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THE DIDACHE 


CHAPTER 1 


THE TWO WAYS; THE FIRST COMMANDMENT 


There are two ways, one of life and one of death; but a great difference between the two ways. The way of 
life, then, is this: First, you shall love God who made you; second, your neighbour as yourself; and all 
things whatsoever you would should not occur to you, do not also do to another. And of these sayings the 
teaching is this: Bless those who curse you, and pray for your enemies, and fast for those who persecute 
you. For what reward is there, if you love those who love you? Do not also the Gentiles do the same? But 
love those who hate you, and you shall not have an enemy. Abstain from fleshly and worldly lusts. If 
someone gives you a blow upon your right cheek, turn to him the other also, and you shall be perfect. If 
someone impresses you for one mile, go with him two. If someone takes away your cloak, give him also 
your coat. If someone takes from you what is yours, ask it not back, for indeed you are not able. Give to 
every one that asks you, and ask it not back; for the Father wills that to all should be given of our own 
blessings (free gifts). Happy is he that gives according to the commandment; for he is guiltless. Woe to 
him that receives; for if one having need receives, he is guiltless; but he that receives not having need, 
shall pay the penalty, why he received and for what, and, coming into straits (confinement), he shall be 
examined concerning the things which he has done, and he shall not escape thence until he pay back the 
last farthing. Matthew 5:26 But also now concerning this, it has been said, Let your alms sweat in your 
hands, until you know to whom you should give. 


CHAPTER 2 


THE SECOND COMMANDMENT: GROSS SIN FORBIDDEN 


And the second commandment of the Teaching; You shall not commit murder, you shall not commit 
adultery, Exodus 20:13-14 you shall not commit pederasty, you shall not commit fornication, you shall not 
steal, Exodus 20:15 you shall not practice magic, you shall not practice witchcraft, you shall not murder a 
child by abortion nor kill that which is begotten. You shall not covet the things of your neighbour, Exodus 
20:17 you shall not forswear yourself, Matthew 5:34 you shall not bear false witness, Exodus 20:16 you 
shall not speak evil, you shall bear no grudge. You shall not be double-minded nor double-tongued; for to 
be double-tongued is a snare of death. Your speech shall not be false, nor empty, but fulfilled by deed. You 
shall not be covetous, nor rapacious, nor a hypocrite, nor evil disposed, nor haughty. You shall not take 
evil counsel against your neighbour. You shall not hate any man; but some you shall reprove, and 
concerning some you shall pray, and some you shall love more than your own life. 


CHAPTER 3 
OTHER SINS FORBIDDEN 


My child, flee from every evil thing, and from every likeness of it. Be not prone to anger, for anger leads 
the way to murder; neither jealous, nor quarrelsome, nor of hot temper; for out of all these murders are 
engendered. My child, be not a lustful one; for lust leads the way to fornication; neither a filthy talker, nor 
of lofty eye; for out of all these adulteries are engendered. My child, be not an observer of omens, since it 
leads the way to idolatry; neither an enchanter, nor an astrologer, nor a purifier, nor be willing to took at 
these things; for out of all these idolatry is engendered. My child, be not a liar, since a lie leads the way to 
theft; neither money-loving, nor vainglorious, for out of all these thefts are engendered. My child, be nota 
murmurer, since it leads the way to blasphemy; neither self-willed nor evil-minded, for out of all these 
blasphemies are engendered. But be meek, since the meek shall inherit the earth. Matthew 5:5 Be long- 
suffering and pitiful and guileless and gentle and good and always trembling at the words which you have 
heard. You shall not exalt yourself, Luke 18:14 nor give over-confidence to your soul. Your soul shall not 
be joined with lofty ones, but with just and lowly ones shall it have its intercourse. The workings that 
befall you receive as good, knowing that apart from God nothing comes to pass. 


CHAPTER 4 
VARIOUS PRECEPTS 


My child, him that speaks to you the word of God remember night and day; and you shall honour him as 
the Lord; for in the place whence lordly rule is uttered, there is the Lord. And you shall seek out day by 
day the faces of the saints, in order that you may rest upon their words. You shall not long for division, but 


shall bring those who contend to peace. You shall judge righteously, you shall not respect persons in 
reproving for transgressions. You shall not be undecided whether it shall be or no. Be not a stretcher forth 
of the hands to receive and a drawer of them back to give. If you have anything, through your hands you 
shall give ransom for your sins. You shall not hesitate to give, nor murmur when you give; for you shall 
know who is the good repayer of the hire. You shall not turn away from him that is in want, but you shall 
share all things with your brother, and shall not say that they are your own; for if you are partakers in that 
which is immortal, how much more in things which are mortal? You shall not remove your hand from your 
son or from your daughter, but from their youth shall teach them the fear of God. Ephesians 6:4 You shall 
not enjoin anything in your bitterness upon your bondman or maidservant, who hope in the same God, lest 
ever they shall fear not God who is over both; Ephesians 6:9; Colossians 4:1 for he comes not to call 
according to the outward appearance, but unto them whom the Spirit has prepared. And you bondmen 
shall be subject to your masters as to a type of God, in modesty and fear. Ephesians 6:5; Colossians 3:22 
You shall hate all hypocrisy and everything which is not pleasing to the Lord. Forsake in no way the 
commandments of the Lord; but you shall keep what you have received, neither adding thereto nor taking 
away therefrom . Deuteronomy 12:32 In the church you shall acknowledge your transgressions, and you 
shall not come near for your prayer with an evil conscience. This is the way of life. 


CHAPTER 5 


THE WAY OF DEATH 


And the way of death is this: First of all it is evil and full of curse: murders, adulteries, lusts, fornications, 
thefts, idolatries, magic arts, witchcrafts, rapines, false witnessings, hypocrisies, double-heartedness, 
deceit, haughtiness, depravity, self-will, greediness, filthy talking, jealousy, over-confidence, loftiness, 
boastfulness; persecutors of the good, hating truth, loving a lie, not knowing a reward for righteousness, 
not cleaving to good nor to righteous judgment, watching not for that which is good, but for that which is 
evil; from whom meekness and endurance are far, loving vanities, pursuing requital, not pitying a poor 
man, not labouring for the afflicted, not knowing Him that made them, murderers of children, destroyers 
of the handiwork of God, turning away from him that is in want, afflicting him that is distressed, advocates 
of the rich, lawless judges of the poor, utter sinners. Be delivered, children, from all these. 


CHAPTER 6 


AGAINST FALSE TEACHERS, AND FOOD OFFERED TO IDOLS 


See that no one cause you to err from this way of the Teaching, since apart from God it teaches you. For if 
you are able to bear all the yoke of the Lord, you will be perfect; but if you are not able, what you are able 
that do. And concerning food, bear what you are able; but against that which is sacrificed to idols be 
exceedingly on your guard; for it is the service of dead gods. 


CHAPTER 7 


CONCERNING BAPTISM 


And concerning baptism, baptize this way: Having first said all these things, baptize into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, Matthew 28:19 in living water. But if you have not living 
water, baptize into other water; and if you can not in cold, in warm. But if you have not either, pour out 
water thrice upon the head into the name of Father and Son and Holy Spirit. But before the baptism let 
the baptizer fast, and the baptized, and whatever others can; but you shall order the baptized to fast one 
or two days before. 


CHAPTER 8 


CONCERNING FASTING AND PRAYER (THE LORD’S PRAYER) 


But let not your fasts be with the hypocrites; Matthew 6:16 for they fast on the second and fifth day of the 
week; but fast on the fourth day and the Preparation (Friday). Neither pray as the hypocrites; but as the 
Lord commanded in His Gospel, thus pray: Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Your name. Your 
kingdom come. Your will be done, as in heaven, so on earth. Give us today our daily (needful) bread, and 
forgive us our debt as we also forgive our debtors. And bring us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
the evil one (or, evil); for Yours is the power and the glory for ever. Thrice in the day thus pray. 


CHAPTER 9 
THE THANKSGIVING (EUCHARIST) 


Now concerning the Thanksgiving (Eucharist), thus give thanks. First, concerning the cup: We thank you, 
our Father, for the holy vine of David Your servant, which You made known to us through Jesus Your 
Servant; to You be the glory for ever. And concerning the broken bread: We thank You, our Father, for the 


life and knowledge which You made known to us through Jesus Your Servant; to You be the glory for ever. 
Even as this broken bread was scattered over the hills, and was gathered together and became one, so let 
Your Church be gathered together from the ends of the earth into Your kingdom; for Yours is the glory and 
the power through Jesus Christ for ever. But let no one eat or drink of your Thanksgiving (Eucharist), but 
they who have been baptized into the name of the Lord; for concerning this also the Lord has said, Give 
not that which is holy to the dogs. Matthew 7:6 


CHAPTER 10 
PRAYER AFTER COMMUNION 


But after you are filled, thus give thanks: We thank You, holy Father, for Your holy name which You caused 
to tabernacle in our hearts, and for the knowledge and faith and immortality, which You made known to us 
through Jesus Your Servant; to You be the glory for ever. You, Master almighty, created all things for Your 
name’s sake; You gave food and drink to men for enjoyment, that they might give thanks to You; but to us 
You freely gave spiritual food and drink and life eternal through Your Servant. Before all things we thank 
You that You are mighty; to You be the glory for ever. Remember, Lord, Your Church, to deliver it from all 
evil and to make it perfect in Your love, and gather it from the four winds, sanctified for Your kingdom 
which You have prepared for it; for Yours is the power and the glory for ever. Let grace come, and let this 
world pass away. Hosanna to the God (Son) of David! If any one is holy, let him come; if any one is not so, 
let him repent. Maran atha. Amen. But permit the prophets to make Thanksgiving as much as they desire. 


CHAPTER 11 
CONCERNING TEACHERS, APOSTLES, AND PROPHETS 


Whosoever, therefore, comes and teaches you all these things that have been said before, receive him. But 
if the teacher himself turn and teach another doctrine to the destruction of this, hear him not; but if he 
teach so as to increase righteousness and the knowledge of the Lord, receive him as the Lord. But 
concerning the apostles and prophets, according to the decree of the Gospel, thus do. Let every apostle 
that comes to you be received as the Lord. But he shall not remain except one day; but if there be need, 
also the next; but if he remain three days, he is a false prophet. And when the apostle goes away, let him 
take nothing but bread until he lodges; but if he ask money, he is a false prophet. And every prophet that 
speaks in the Spirit you shall neither try nor judge; for every sin shall be forgiven, but this sin shall not be 
forgiven. But not every one that speaks in the Spirit is a prophet; but only if he hold the ways of the Lord. 
Therefore from their ways shall the false prophet and the prophet be known. And every prophet who 
orders a meal in the Spirit eats not from it, except indeed he be a false prophet; and every prophet who 
teaches the truth, if he do not what he teaches, is a false prophet. And every prophet, proved true, 
working unto the mystery of the Church in the world, yet not teaching others to do what he himself does, 
shall not be judged among you, for with God he has his judgment; for so did also the ancient prophets. But 
whoever says in the Spirit, Give me money, or something else, you shall not listen to him; but if he says to 
you to give for others’ sake who are in need, let no one judge him. 


CHAPTER 12 
RECEPTION OF CHRISTIANS 


But let every one that comes in the name of the Lord be received, and afterward you shall prove and know 
him; for you shall have understanding right and left. If he who comes is a wayfarer, assist him as far as 
you are able; but he shall not remain with you, except for two or three days, if need be. But if he wills to 
abide with you, being an artisan, let him work and eat; 2 Thessalonians 3:10 but if he has no trade, 
according to your understanding see to it that, as a Christian, he shall not live with you idle. But if he wills 
not to do, he is a Christ-monger. Watch that you keep aloof from such. 


CHAPTER 13 
SUPPORT OF PROPHETS 


But every true prophet that wills to abide among you is worthy of his support. So also a true teacher is 
himself worthy, as the workman, of his support. Matthew 10:10; cf. Luke 10:7 Every first-fruit, therefore, 
of the products of wine-press and threshing-floor, of oxen and of sheep, you shall take and give to the 
prophets, for they are your high priests. But if you have not a prophet, give it to the poor. If you make a 
batch of dough, take the first-fruit and give according to the commandment. So also when you open a jar 
of wine or of oil, take the first-fruit and give it to the prophets; and of money (silver) and clothing and 
every possession, take the first-fruit, as it may seem good to you, and give according to the 
commandment. 


CHAPTER 14 
CHRISTIAN ASSEMBLY ON THE LORD’S DAY 


But every Lord’s day gather yourselves together, and break bread, and give thanksgiving after having 
confessed your transgressions, that your sacrifice may be pure. But let no one that is at variance with his 
fellow come together with you, until they be reconciled, that your sacrifice may not be profaned. For this 
is that which was spoken by the Lord: In every place and time offer to me a pure sacrifice; for I am a great 
King, says the Lord, and my name is wonderful among the nations. 


CHAPTER 15 


BISHOPS AND DEACONS; CHRISTIAN REPROOF 


Therefore, appoint for yourselves bishops and deacons worthy of the Lord, men meek, and not lovers of 
money, 1 Timothy 3:4 and truthful and proven; for they also render to you the service of prophets and 
teachers. Despise them not therefore, for they are your honoured ones, together with the prophets and 
teachers. And reprove one another, not in anger, but in peace, as you have it in the Gospel; Matthew 
18:15-17 but to every one that acts amiss against another, let no one speak, nor let him hear anything 
from you until he repents. But your prayers and alms and all your deeds so do, as you have it in the Gospel 
of our Lord. 


CHAPTER 16 


WATCHFULNESS; THE COMING OF THE LORD 


Watch for your life’s sake. Let not your lamps be quenched, nor your loins unloosed; but be ready, for you 
know not the hour in which our Lord comes. Matthew 24:42 But often shall you come together, seeking 
the things which are befitting to your souls: for the whole time of your faith will not profit you, if you be 
not made perfect in the last time. For in the last days false prophets and corrupters shall be multiplied, 
and the sheep shall be turned into wolves, and love shall be turned into hate; Matthew 24:11-12 for when 
lawlessness increases, they shall hate and persecute and betray one another, Matthew 24:10 and then 
shall appear the world-deceiver as the Son of God, and shall do signs and wonders, and the earth shall be 
delivered into his hands, and he shall do iniquitous things which have never yet come to pass since the 
beginning. Then shall the creation of men come into the fire of trial, and many shall be made to stumble 
and shall perish; but they that endure in their faith shall be saved from under the curse itself. And then 
shall appear the signs of the truth; first, the sign of an outspreading in heaven; then the sign of the sound 
of the trumpet; and the third, the resurrection of the dead; yet not of all, but as it is said: The Lord shall 
come and all His saints with Him. Then shall the world see the Lord coming upon the clouds of heaven. 
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The First Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF CLEMENT TO THE CORINTHIANS 


CHAPTER I 
THE SALUTATION. PRAISE OF THE CORINTHIANS BEFORE THE BREAKING FORTH OF SCHISM AMONG THEM 


The Church of God which sojourns at Rome, to the Church of God sojourning at Corinth, to them that are 
called and sanctified by the will of God, through our Lord Jesus Christ: Grace unto you, and peace, from 
Almighty God through Jesus Christ, be multiplied. 


Owing, dear brethren, to the sudden and successive calamitous events which have happened to ourselves, 
we feel that we have been somewhat tardy in turning our attention to the points respecting which you 
consulted us; and especially to that shameful and detestable sedition, utterly abhorrent to the elect of 
God, which a few rash and self-confident persons have kindled to such a pitch of frenzy, that your 
venerable and illustrious name, worthy to be universally loved, has suffered grievous injury. For who ever 
dwelt even for a short time among you, and did not find your faith to be as fruitful of virtue as it was 
firmly established? Who did not admire the sobriety and moderation of your godliness in Christ? Who did 
not proclaim the magnificence of your habitual hospitality? And who did not rejoice over your perfect and 
well-grounded knowledge? For ye did all things without respect of persons, and walked in the 
commandments of God, being obedient to those who had the rule over you, and giving all fitting honour to 
the presbyters among you. Ye enjoined young men to be of a sober and serious mind; ye instructed your 
wives to do all things with a blameless, becoming, and pure conscience, loving their husbands as in duty 
bound; and ye taught them that, living in the rule of obedience, they should manage their household 
affairs becomingly, and be in every respect marked by discretion. 


CHAPTER II 
PRAISE OF THE CORINTHIANS CONTINUED 


Moreover, ye were all distinguished by humility, and were in no respect puffed up with pride, but yielded 
obedience rather than extorted it, and were more willing to give than to receive. Content with the 
provision which God had made for you, and carefully attending to His words, ye were inwardly filled with 
His doctrine, and His sufferings were before your eyes. Thus a profound and abundant peace was given to 
you all, and ye had an insatiable desire for doing good, while a full outpouring of the Holy Spirit was upon 
you all. Full of holy designs, ye did, with true earnestness of mind and a godly confidence, stretch forth 
your hands to God Almighty, beseeching Him to be merciful unto you, if ye had been guilty of any 
involuntary transgression. Day and night ye were anxious for the whole brotherhood, that the number of 
God’s elect might be saved with mercy and a good conscience. Ye were sincere and uncorrupted, and 
forgetful of injuries between one another. Every kind of faction and schism was abominable in your sight. 
Ye mourned over the transgressions of your neighbours: their deficiencies you deemed your own. Ye never 
grudged any act of kindness, being “ready to every good work.” Adorned by a thoroughly virtuous and 
religious life, ye did all things in the fear of God. The commandments and ordinances of the Lord were 
written upon the tablets of your hearts. 


CHAPTER III 
THE SAD STATE OF THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH AFTER SEDITION AROSE IN IT FROM ENVY AND EMULATION 


Every kind of honour and happiness was bestowed upon you, and then was fulfilled that which is written, 
“My beloved did eat and drink, and was enlarged and became fat, and kicked.” Hence flowed emulation 
and envy, strife and sedition, persecution and disorder, war and captivity. So the worthless rose up against 
the honoured, those of no reputation against such as were renowned, the foolish against the wise, the 
young against those advanced in years. For this reason righteousness and peace are now far departed 
from you, inasmuch as every one abandons the fear of God, and is become blind in His faith, neither walks 
in the ordinances of His appointment, nor acts a part becoming a Christian, but walks after his own 
wicked lusts, resuming the practice of an unrighteous and ungodly envy, by which death itself entered into 
the world. 


CHAPTER IV 
MANY EVILS HAVE ALREADY FLOWED FROM THIS SOURCE IN ANCIENT TIMES 


For thus it is written: “And it came to pass after certain days, that Cain brought of the fruits of the earth a 
sacrifice unto God; and Abel also brought of the firstlings of his sheep, and of the fat thereof. And God had 
respect to Abel and to his offerings, but Cain and his sacrifices He did not regard. And Cain was deeply 
grieved, and his countenance fell. And God said to Cain, Why art thou grieved, and why is thy 
countenance fallen? If thou offerest rightly, but dost not divide rightly, hast thou not sinned? Be at peace: 
thine offering returns to thyself, and thou shalt again possess it. And Cain said to Abel his brother, Let us 
go into the field. And it came to pass, while they were in the field, that Cain rose up against Abel his 
brother, and slew him.” Ye see, brethren, how envy and jealousy led to the murder of a brother. Through 
envy, also, our father Jacob fled from the face of Esau his brother. Envy made Joseph be persecuted unto 
death, and to come into bondage. Envy compelled Moses to flee from the face of Pharaoh king of Egypt, 
when he heard these words from his fellow-countryman, “Who made thee a judge or a ruler over us? wilt 
thou kill me, as thou didst kill the Egyptian yesterday?” On account of envy, Aaron and Miriam had to 
make their abode without the camp. Envy brought down Dathan and Abiram alive to Hades, through the 
sedition which they excited against God’s servant Moses. Through envy, David underwent the hatred not 
only of foreigners, but was also persecuted by Saul king of Israel. 


CHAPTER V 


NO LESS EVILS HAVE ARISEN FROM THE SAME SOURCE IN THE MOST RECENT TIMES. THE MARTYRDOM OF 
PETER AND PAUL 


But not to dwell upon ancient examples, let us come to the most recent spiritual heroes. Let us take the 
noble examples furnished in our own generation. Through envy and jealousy, the greatest and most 
righteous pillars [of the Church] have been persecuted and put to death. Let us set before our eyes the 
illustrious apostles. Peter, through unrighteous envy, endured not one or two, but numerous labours and 
when he had at length suffered martyrdom, departed to the place of glory due to him. Owing to envy, Paul 
also obtained the reward of patient endurance, after being seven times thrown into captivity, compelled to 
flee, and stoned. After preaching both in the east and west, he gained the illustrious reputation due to his 
faith, having taught righteousness to the whole world, and come to the extreme limit of the west, and 
suffered martyrdom under the prefects. Thus was he removed from the world, and went into the holy 
place, having proved himself a striking example of patience. 


CHAPTER VI 
CONTINUATION. SEVERAL OTHER MARTYRS 


To these men who spent their lives in the practice of holiness, there is to be added a great multitude of 
the elect, who, having through envy endured many indignities and tortures, furnished us with a most 
excellent example. Through envy, those women, the Danaids and Dircae, being persecuted, after they had 
suffered terrible and unspeakable torments, finished the course of their faith with stedfastness, and 
though weak in body, received a noble reward. Envy has alienated wives from their husbands, and 
changed that saying of our father Adam, “This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh.” Envy and 
strife have overthrown great cities and rooted up mighty nations. 


CHAPTER VII 
AN EXHORTATION TO REPENTANCE 


These things, beloved, we write unto you, not merely to admonish you of your duty, but also to remind 
ourselves. For we are struggling on the same arena, and the same conflict is assigned to both of us. 
Wherefore let us give up vain and fruitless cares, and approach to the glorious and venerable rule of our 
holy calling. Let us attend to what is good, pleasing, and acceptable in the sight of Him who formed us. 
Let us look stedfastly to the blood of Christ, and see how precious that blood is to God, which, having 
been shed for our salvation, has set the grace of repentance before the whole world. Let us turn to every 
age that has passed, and learn that, from generation to generation, the Lord has granted a place of 
repentance to all such as would be converted unto Him. Noah preached repentance, and as many as 
listened to him were saved. Jonah proclaimed destruction to the Ninevites; but they, repenting of their 
sins, propitiated God by prayer, and obtained salvation, although they were aliens [to the covenant] of 
God. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CONTINUATION RESPECTING REPENTANCE 


The ministers of the grace of God have, by the Holy Spirit, spoken of repentance; and the Lord of all 
things has himself declared with an oath regarding it, “As I live, saith the Lord, I desire not the death of 
the sinner, but rather his repentance;” adding, moreover, this gracious declaration, “Repent, O house of 
Israel, of your iniquity. Say to the children of My people, Though your sins reach from earth to heaven, I 
and though they be redder than scarlet, and blacker than sackcloth, yet if ye turn to Me with your whole 


heart, and say, Father! I will listen to you, as to a holy people.” And in another place He speaks thus: 
“Wash you, and become clean; put away the wickedness of your souls from before mine eyes; cease from 
your evil ways, and learn to do well; seek out judgment, deliver the oppressed, judge the fatherless, and 
see that justice is done to the widow; and come, and let us reason together. He declares, Though your sins 
be like crimson, I will make them white as snow; though they be like scarlet, I will whiten them like wool. 
And if ye be willing and obey Me, ye shall eat the good of the land; but if ye refuse, and will not hearken 
unto Me, the sword shall devour you, for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken these things.” Desiring, 
therefore, that all His beloved should be partakers of repentance, He has, by His almighty will, 
established [these declarations]. 


CHAPTER IX 
EXAMPLES OF THE SAINTS 


Wherefore, let us yield obedience to His excellent and glorious will; and imploring His mercy and loving- 
kindness, while we forsake all fruitless labours, and strife, and envy, which leads to death, let us turn and 
have recourse to His compassions. Let us stedfastly contemplate those who have perfectly ministered to 
His excellent glory. Let us take (for instance) Enoch, who, being found righteous in obedience, was 
translated, and death was never known to happen to him. Noah, being found faithful, preached 
regeneration to the world through his ministry; and the Lord saved by him the animals which, with one 
accord, entered into the ark. 


CHAPTER X 
CONTINUATION OF THE ABOVE 


Abraham, styled “the friend,” was found faithful, inasmuch as he rendered obedience to the words of God. 
He, in the exercise of obedience, went out from his own country, and from his kindred, and from his 
father’s house, in order that, by forsaking a small territory, and a weak family, and an insignificant house, 
he might inherit the promises of God. For God said to him, “Get thee out from thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house, into the land which I shall show thee. And I will make thee a great 
nation, and will bless thee, and make thy name great, and thou shall be blessed. And I will bless them that 
bless thee, and curse them that curse thee; and in thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” And 
again, on his departing from Lot, God said to him. “Lift up thine eyes, and look from the place where thou 
now art, northward, and southward, and eastward, and westward; for all the land which thou seest, to 
thee will I give it, and to thy seed for ever. And I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth, [so that] ifa 
man can number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be numbered.” And again [the Scripture] 
saith, “God brought forth Abram, and spake unto him, Look up now to heaven, and count the stars if thou 
be able to number them; so shall thy seed be. And Abram believed God, and it was counted to him for 
righteousness.” On account of his faith and hospitality, a son was given him in his old age; and in the 
exercise of obedience, he offered him as a sacrifice to God on one of the mountains which He showed him. 


CHAPTER XI 


CONTINUATION. LOT 


On account of his hospitality and godliness, Lot was saved out of Sodom when all the country round was 
punished by means of fire and brimstone, the Lord thus making it manifest that He does not forsake those 
that hope in Him, but gives up such as depart from Him to punishment and torture. For Lot’s wife, who 
went forth with him, being of a different mind from himself and not continuing in agreement with him [as 
to the command which had been given them], was made an example of, so as to be a pillar of salt unto this 
day. This was done that all might know that those who are of a double mind, and who distrust the power of 
God, bring down judgment on themselves and become a sign to all succeeding generations. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE REWARDS OF FAITH AND HOSPITALITY. RAHAB 


On account of her faith and hospitality, Rahab the harlot was saved. For when spies were sent by Joshua, 
the son of Nun, to Jericho, the king of the country ascertained that they were come to spy out their land, 
and sent men to seize them, in order that, when taken, they might be put to death. But the hospitable 
Rahab receiving them, concealed them on the roof of her house under some stalks of flax. And when the 
men sent by the king arrived and said “There came men unto thee who are to spy out our land; bring them 
forth, for so the king commands,” she answered them, “The two men whom ye seek came unto me, but 
quickly departed again and are gone,” thus not discovering the spies to them. Then she said to the men, “I 
know assuredly that the Lord your God hath given you this city, for the fear and dread of you have fallen 
on its inhabitants. When therefore ye shall have taken it, keep ye me and the house of my father in safety.” 
And they said to her, “It shall be as thou hast spoken to us. As soon, therefore, as thou knowest that we 
are at hand, thou shall gather all thy family under thy roof, and they shall be preserved, but all that are 


found outside of thy dwelling shall perish.” Moreover, they gave her a sign to this effect, that she should 
hang forth from her house a scarlet thread. And thus they made it manifest that redemption should flow 
through the blood of the Lord to all them that believe and hope in God. Ye see, beloved, that there was not 
only faith, but prophecy, in this woman. 


CHAPTER XIII 
AN EXHORTATION TO HUMILITY 


Let us therefore, brethren, be of humble mind, laying aside all haughtiness, and pride, and foolishness, 
and angry feelings; and let us act according to that which is written (for the Holy Spirit saith, “Let not the 
wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in his might, neither let the rich man glory 
in his riches; but let him that glorieth glory in the Lord, in diligently seeking Him, and doing judgment and 
righteousness” ), being especially mindful of the words of the Lord Jesus which He spake, teaching us 
meekness and long-suffering. For thus He spoke: “Be ye merciful, that ye may obtain mercy; forgive, that 
it may be forgiven to you; as ye do, so shall it be done unto you; as ye judge, so shall ye be judged; as ye 
are kind, so shall kindness be shown to you; with what measure ye mete, with the same it shall be 
measured to you.” By this precept and by these rules let us establish ourselves, that we walk with all 
humility in obedience to His holy words. For the holy word saith, “On whom shall I look, but on him that is 
meek and peaceable, and that trembleth at My words?” 


CHAPTER XIV 


WE SHOULD OBEY GOD RATHER THAN THE AUTHORS OF SEDITION 


It is right and holy therefore, men and brethren, rather to obey God than to follow those who, through 
pride and sedition, have become the leaders of a detestable emulation. For we shall incur no slight injury, 
but rather great danger, if we rashly yield ourselves to the inclinations of men who aim at exciting strife 
and tumults, so as to draw us away from what is good. Let us be kind one to another after the pattern of 
the tender mercy and benignity of our Creator. For it is written, “The kind-hearted shall inhabit the land, 
and the guiltless shall be left upon it, but transgressors shall be destroyed from off the face of it.” And 
again [the Scripture] saith, “I saw the ungodly highly exalted, and lifted up like the cedars of Lebanon: I 
passed by, and, behold, he was not; and I diligently sought his place, and could not find it. Preserve 
innocence, and look on equity: for there shall be a remnant to the peaceful man.” 


CHAPTER XV 


WE MUST ADHERE TO THOSE WHO CULTIVATE PEACE, NOT TO THOSE WHO MERELY PRETEND TO DO SO 


Let us cleave, therefore, to those who cultivate peace with godliness, and not to those who hypocritically 
profess to desire it. For [the Scripture] saith in a certain place, “This people honoureth Me with their lips, 
but their heart is far from Me.” And again: “They bless with their mouth, but curse with their heart.” And 
again it saith, “They loved Him with their mouth, and lied to Him with their tongue; but their heart was 
not right with Him, neither were they faithful in His covenant.” “Let the deceitful lips become silent,” [and 
“let the Lord destroy all the lying lips, ] and the boastful tongue of those who have said, Let us magnify 
our tongue; our lips are our own; who is lord over us? For the oppression of the poor, and for the sighing 
of the needy, will I now arise, saith the Lord: I will place him in safety; I will deal confidently with him.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
CHRIST AS AN EXAMPLE OF HUMILITY 


For Christ is of those who are humble-minded, and not of those who exalt themselves over His flock. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Sceptre of the majesty of God, did not come in the pomp of pride or arrogance, 
although He might have done so, but in a lowly condition, as the Holy Spirit had declared regarding Him. 
For He says, “Lord, who hath believed our report, and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed? We have 
declared [our message] in His presence: He is, as it were, a child, and like a root in thirsty ground; He has 
no form nor glory, yea, we saw Him, and He had no form nor comeliness; but His form was without 
eminence, yea, deficient in comparison with the [ordinary] form of men. He is a man exposed to stripes 
and suffering, and acquainted with the endurance of grief: for His countenance was turned away; He was 
despised, and not esteemed. He bears our iniquities, and is in sorrow for our sakes; yet we supposed that 
[on His own account] He was exposed to labour, and stripes, and affliction. But He was wounded for our 
transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities. The chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and by His 
stripes we were healed. All we, like sheep, have gone astray; [every] man has wandered in his own way; 
and the Lord has delivered Him up for our sins, while He in the midst of His sufferings openeth not His 
mouth. He was brought as a sheep to the slaughter, and as a lamb before her shearer is dumb, so He 
openeth not His mouth. In His humiliation His judgment was taken away; who shall declare His 
generation? for His life is taken from the earth. For the transgressions of my people was He brought down 
to death. And I will give the wicked for His sepulchre, and the rich for His death, because He did no 


iniquity, neither was guile found in His mouth. And the Lord is pleased to purify Him by stripes. If ye make 
an offering for sin, your soul shall see a long-lived seed. And the Lord is pleased to relieve Him of the 
affliction of His soul, to show Him light, and to form Him with understanding, to justify the Just One who 
ministereth well to many; and He Himself shall carry their sins. On this account He shall inherit many, and 
shall divide the spoil of the strong; because His soul was delivered to death, and He was reckoned among 
the transgressors, and He bare the sins of many, and for their sins was He delivered.” And again He saith, 
“Tam a worm, and no man; a reproach of men, and despised of the people. All that see Me have derided 
Me; they have spoken with their lips; they have wagged their head, [saying] He hoped in God, let Him 
deliver Him, let Him save Him, since He delighteth in Him.” Ye see, beloved, what is the example which 
has been given us; for if the Lord thus humbled Himself, what shall we do who have through Him come 
under the yoke of His grace? 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE SAINTS AS EXAMPLES OF HUMILITY 


Let us be imitators also of those who in goat-skins and sheep-skins went about proclaiming the coming of 
Christ; I mean Elijah, Elisha, and Ezekiel among the prophets, with those others to whom a like testimony 
is borne [in Scripture]. Abraham was specially honoured, and was called the friend of God; yet he, 
earnestly regarding the glory of God, humbly declared, “I am but dust and ashes.” Moreover, it is thus 
written of Job, “Job was a righteous man, and blameless, truthful, God-fearing, and one that kept himself 
from all evil.” But bringing an accusation against himself, he said, “No man is free from defilement, even 
if his life be but of one day.” Moses was called faithful in all God’s house; and through his instrumentality, 
God punished Egypt with plagues and tortures. Yet he, though thus greatly honoured, did not adopt lofty 
language, but said, when the divine oracle came to him out of the bush, “Who am I, that Thou sendest me? 
I am a man of a feeble voice and a slow tongue.” And again he said, “I am but as the smoke of a pot.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


DAVID AS AN EXAMPLE OF HUMILITY 


But what shall we say concerning David, to whom such testimony was borne, and of whom God said, “I 
have found a man after Mine own heart, David the son of Jesse; and in everlasting mercy have I anointed 
him?” Yet this very man saith to God, “Have mercy on me, O Lord, according to Thy great mercy; and 
according to the multitude of Thy compassions, blot out my transgression. Wash me still more from mine 
iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin. For I acknowledge my iniquity, and my sin is ever before me. Against 
Thee only have I sinned, and done that which was evil in Thy sight; that Thou mayest be justified in Thy 
sayings, and mayest overcome when Thou art judged. For, behold, I was conceived in transgressions, and 
in my sins did my mother conceive me. For, behold, Thou hast loved truth; the secret and hidden things of 
wisdom hast Thou shown me. Thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop, and I shall be cleansed; Thou shalt 
wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. Thou shalt make me to hear joy and gladness; my bones, which 
have been humbled, shall exult. Turn away Thy face from my sins, and blot out all mine iniquities. Create 
in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me. Cast me not away from Thy presence, and 
take not Thy Holy Spirit from me. Restore to me the joy of Thy salvation, and establish me by Thy 
governing Spirit. I will teach transgressors Thy ways, and the ungodly shall be converted unto Thee. 
Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, O God, the God of my salvation: my tongue shall exult in Thy 
righteousness. O Lord, Thou shalt open my mouth, and my lips shall show forth Thy praise. For if Thou 
hadst desired sacrifice, I would have given it; Thou wilt not delight in burnt-offerings. The sacrifice 
[acceptable] to God is a bruised spirit; a broken and a contrite heart God will not despise.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


IMITATING THESE EXAMPLES, LET US SEEK AFTER PEACE 


Thus the humility and godly submission of so great and illustrious men have rendered not only us, but also 
all the generations before us, better; even as many as have received His oracles in fear and truth. 
Wherefore, having so many great and glorious examples set before us, let us turn again to the practice of 
that peace which from the beginning was the mark set before us; and let us look stedfastly to the Father 
and Creator of the universe, and cleave to His mighty and surpassingly great gifts and benefactions of 
peace. Let us contemplate Him with our understanding, and look with the eyes of our soul to His long- 
suffering will. Let us reflect how free from wrath He is towards all His creation. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE PEACE AND HARMONY OF THE UNIVERSE 


The heavens, revolving under His government, are subject to Him in peace. Day and night run the course 
appointed by Him, in no wise hindering each other. The sun and moon, with the companies of the stars, 
roll on in harmony according to His command, within their prescribed limits, and without any deviation. 


The fruitful earth, according to His will, brings forth food in abundance, at the proper seasons, for man 
and beast and all the living beings upon it, never hesitating, nor changing any of the ordinances which He 
has fixed. The unsearchable places of abysses, and the indescribable arrangements of the lower world, are 
restrained by the same laws. The vast unmeasurable sea, gathered together by His working into various 
basins, never passes beyond the bounds placed around it, but does as He has commanded. For He said, 
“Thus far shalt thou come, and thy waves shall be broken within thee.” The ocean, impassable to man, and 
the worlds beyond it, are regulated by the same enactments of the Lord. The seasons of spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter, peacefully give place to one another. The winds in their several quarters fulfil, at the 
proper time, their service without hindrance. The ever-flowing fountains, formed both for enjoyment and 
health, furnish without fail their breasts for the life of men. The very smallest of living beings meet 
together in peace and concord. All these the great Creator and Lord of all has appointed to exist in peace 
and harmony; while He does good to all, but most abundantly to us who have fled for refuge to His 
compassions through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom be glory and majesty for ever and ever. Amen. 


CHAPTER XXI 


LET US OBEY GOD, AND NOT THE AUTHORS OF SEDITION 


Take heed, beloved, lest His many kindnesses lead to the condemnation of us all. [For thus it must be] 
unless we walk worthy of Him, and with one mind do those things which are good and well-pleasing in His 
sight. For [the Scripture] saith in a certain place, “The Spirit of the Lord is a candle searching the secret 
parts of the belly.” Let us reflect how near He is, and that none of the thoughts or reasonings in which we 
engage are hid from Him. It is right, therefore, that we should not leave the post which His will has 
assigned us. Let us rather offend those men who are foolish, and inconsiderate, and lifted up, and who 
glory in the pride of their speech, than [offend] God. Let us reverence the Lord Jesus Christ, whose blood 
was given for us; let us esteem those who have the rule over us; let us honour the aged among us; let us 
train up the young men in the fear of God; let us direct our wives to that which is good. Let them exhibit 
the lovely habit of purity [in all their conduct]; let them show forth the sincere disposition of meekness; let 
them make manifest the command which they have of their tongue, by their manner of speaking; let them 
display their love, not by preferring one to another, but by showing equal affection to all that piously fear 
God. Let your children be partakers of true Christian training; let them learn of how great avail humility is 
with God—how much the spirit of pure affection can prevail with Him—how excellent and great His fear 
is, and how it saves all those who walk in it with a pure mind. For He is a Searcher of the thoughts and 
desires [of the heart]: His breath is in us; and when He pleases, He will take it away. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THESE EXHORTATIONS ARE CONFIRMED BY THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, WHICH PROCLAIMS THE MISERY OF SINFUL 
CONDUCT 


Now the faith which is in Christ confirms all these [admonitions]. For He Himself by the Holy Ghost thus 
addresses us: “Come, ye children, hearken unto Me; I will teach you the fear of the Lord. What man is he 
that desireth life, and loveth to see good days? Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking 
guile. Depart from evil, and do good; seek peace, and pursue it. The eyes of the Lord are upon the 
righteous, and His ears are [open] unto their prayers. The face of the Lord is against them that do evil, to 
cut off the remembrance of them from the earth. The righteous cried, and the Lord heard him, and 
delivered him out of all his troubles.” “Many are the stripes [appointed for] the wicked; but mercy shall 
compass those about who hope in the Lord.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


BE HUMBLE, AND BELIEVE THAT CHRIST WILL COME AGAIN 


The all-merciful and beneficent Father has bowels [of compassion] towards those that fear Him, and 
kindly and lovingly bestows His favours upon those who come to Him with a simple mind. Wherefore let 
us not be double-minded; neither let our soul be lifted up on account of His exceedingly great and glorious 
gifts. Far from us be that which is written, “Wretched are they who are of a double mind, and of a 
doubting heart; who say, These things we have heard even in the times of our fathers; but, behold, we 
have grown old, and none of them has happened unto us.” Ye foolish ones! compare yourselves to a tree: 
take [for instance] the vine. First of all, it sheds its leaves, then it buds, next it puts forth leaves, and then 
it flowers; after that comes the sour grape, and then follows the ripened fruit. Ye perceive how in a little 
time the fruit of a tree comes to maturity. Of a truth, soon and suddenly shall His will be accomplished, as 
the Scripture also bears witness, saying, “Speedily will He come, and will not tarry;” and, “The Lord shall 
suddenly come to His temple, even the Holy One, for whom ye look.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
GOD CONTINUALLY SHOWS US IN NATURE THAT THERE WILL BE A RESURRECTION 


Let us consider, beloved, how the Lord continually proves to us that there shall be a future resurrection, 
of which He has rendered the Lord Jesus Christ the first-fruits by raising Him from the dead. Let us 
contemplate, beloved, the resurrection which is at all times taking place. Day and night declare to us a 
resurrection. The night sinks to sleep, and the day arises; the day [again] departs, and the night comes on. 
Let us behold the fruits [of the earth], how the sowing of grain takes place. The sower goes forth, and 
casts it into the ground; and the seed being thus scattered, though dry and naked when it fell upon the 
earth, is gradually dissolved. Then out of its dissolution the mighty power of the providence of the Lord 
raises it up again, and from one seed many arise and bring forth fruit. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE PHOENIX AN EMBLEM OF OUR RESURRECTION 


Let us consider that wonderful sign [of the resurrection] which takes place in Eastern lands, that is, in 
Arabia and the countries round about. There is a certain bird which is called a phoenix. This is the only 
one of its kind, and lives five hundred years. And when the time of its dissolution draws near that it must 
die, it builds itself a nest of frankincense, and myrrh, and other spices, into which, when the time is 
fulfilled, it enters and dies. But as the flesh decays a certain kind of worm is produced, which, being 
nourished by the juices of the dead bird, brings forth feathers. Then, when it has acquired strength, it 
takes up that nest in which are the bones of its parent, and bearing these it passes from the land of Arabia 
into Egypt, to the city called Heliopolis. And, in open day, flying in the sight of all men, it places them on 
the altar of the sun, and having done this, hastens back to its former abode. The priests then inspect the 
registers of the dates, and find that it has returned exactly as the five hundredth year was completed. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


WE SHALL RISE AGAIN, THEN, AS THE SCRIPTURE ALSO TESTIFIES 


Do we then deem it any great and wonderful thing for the Maker of all things to raise up again those that 
have piously served Him in the assurance of a good faith, when even by a bird He shows us the mightiness 
of His power to fulfil His promise? For [the Scripture] saith in a certain place, “Thou shalt raise me up, 
and I shall confess unto Thee;” and again, “I laid me down, and slept; I awaked, because Thou art with 
me;” and again, Job says, “Thou shalt raise up this flesh of mine, which has suffered all these things.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


IN THE HOPE OF THE RESURRECTION, LET US CLEAVE TO THE OMNIPOTENT AND OMNISCIENT GOD 


Having then this hope, let our souls be bound to Him who is faithful in His promises, and just in His 
judgments. He who has commanded us not to lie, shall much more Himself not lie; for nothing is 
impossible with God, except to lie. Let His faith therefore be stirred up again within us, and let us 
consider that all things are nigh unto Him. By the word of His might He established all things, and by His 
word He can overthrow them. “Who shall say unto Him, What hast thou done? or, Who shall resist the 
power of His strength?” When and as He pleases He will do all things, and none of the things determined 
by Him shall pass away. All things are open before Him, and nothing can be hidden from His counsel. “The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth His handy-work. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. And there are no words or speeches of which the voices 
are not heard.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


GOD SEES ALL THINGS: THEREFORE LET US AVOID TRANSGRESSION 


Since then all things are seen and heard [by God], let us fear Him, and forsake those wicked works which 
proceed from evil desires; so that, through His mercy, we may be protected from the judgments to come. 
For whither can any of us flee from His mighty hand? Or what world will receive any of those who run 
away from Him? For the Scripture saith in a certain place, “Whither shall I go, and where shall I be hid 
from Thy presence? If I ascend into heaven, Thou art there; if I go away even to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, there is Thy right hand; if I make my bed in the abyss, there is Thy Spirit.” Whither, then, shall any 
one go, or where shall he escape from Him who comprehends all things? 


CHAPTER XXIX 
LET US ALSO DRAW NEAR TO GOD IN PURITY OF HEART 


Let us then draw near to Him with holiness of spirit, lifting up pure and undefiled hands unto Him, loving 
our gracious and merciful Father, who has made us partakers in the blessings of His elect. For thus it is 
written, “When the Most High divided the nations, when He scattered the sons of Adam, He fixed the 
bounds of the nations according to the number of the angels of God. His people Jacob became the portion 


of the Lord, and Israel the lot of His inheritance.” And in another place [the Scripture] saith, “Behold, the 
Lord taketh unto Himself a nation out of the midst of the nations, as a man takes the first-fruits of his 
threshing-floor; and from that nation shall come forth the Most Holy.” 


CHAPTER XXX 
LET US DO THOSE THINGS THAT PLEASE GOD, AND FLEE FROM THOSE HE HATES, THAT WE MAY BE BLESSED 


Seeing, therefore, that we are the portion of the Holy One, let us do all those things which pertain to 
holiness, avoiding all evil-speaking, all abominable and impure embraces, together with all drunkenness, 
seeking after change, all abominable lusts, detestable adultery, and execrable pride. “For God,” saith [the 
Scripture], “resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” Let us cleave, then, to those to whom 
grace has been given by God. Let us clothe ourselves with concord and humility, ever exercising self- 
control, standing far off from all whispering and evil-speaking, being justified by our works, and not our 
words. For [the Scripture] saith, “He that speaketh much, shall also hear much in answer. And does he 
that is ready in speech deem himself righteous? Blessed is he that is born of woman, who liveth but a 
short time: be not given to much speaking.” Let our praise be in God, and not of ourselves; for God hateth 
those that commend themselves. Let testimony to our good deeds be borne by others, as it was in the case 
of our righteous forefathers. Boldness, and arrogance, and audacity belong to those that are accursed of 
God; but moderation, humility, and meekness to such as are blessed by Him. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


LET US SEE BY WHAT MEANS WE MAY OBTAIN THE DIVINE BLESSING 


Let us cleave then to His blessing, and consider what are the means of possessing it. Let us think over the 
things which have taken place from the beginning. For what reason was our father Abraham blessed? was 
it not because he wrought righteousness and truth through faith? Isaac, with perfect confidence, as if 
knowing what was to happen, cheerfully yielded himself as a sacrifice. Jacob, through reason of his 
brother, went forth with humility from his own land, and came to Laban and served him; and there was 
given to him the sceptre of the twelve tribes of Israel. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


WE ARE JUSTIFIED NOT BY OUR OWN WORKS, BUT BY FAITH 


Whosoever will candidly consider each particular, will recognise the greatness of the gifts which were 
given by him. For from him have sprung the priests and all the Levites who minister at the altar of God. 
From him also [was descended] our Lord Jesus Christ according to the flesh. From him [arose] kings, 
princes, and rulers of the race of Judah. Nor are his other tribes in small glory, inasmuch as God had 
promised, “Thy seed shall be as the stars of heaven.” All these, therefore, were highly honoured, and 
made great, not for their own sake, or for their own works, or for the righteousness which they wrought, 
but through the operation of His will. And we, too, being called by His will in Christ Jesus, are not justified 
by ourselves, nor by our own wisdom, or understanding, or godliness, or works which we have wrought in 
holiness of heart; but by that faith through which, from the beginning, Almighty God has justified all men; 
to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


BUT LET US NOT GIVE UP THE PRACTICE OF GOOD WORKS AND LOVE. GOD HIMSELF IS AN EXAMPLE TO US OF 
GOOD WORKS 


What shall we do, then, brethren? Shall we become slothful in well-doing, and cease from the practice of 
love? God forbid that any such course should be followed by us! But rather let us hasten with all energy 
and readiness of mind to perform every good work. For the Creator and Lord of all Himself rejoices in His 
works. For by His infinitely great power He established the heavens, and by His incomprehensible wisdom 
He adorned them. He also divided the earth from the water which surrounds it, and fixed it upon the 
immoveable foundation of His own will. The animals also which are upon it He commanded by His own 
word into existence. So likewise, when He had formed the sea, and the living creatures which are in it, He 
enclosed them [within their proper bounds] by His own power. Above all, with His holy and undefiled 
hands He formed man, the most excellent [of His creatures], and truly great through the understanding 
given him—the express likeness of His own image. For thus says God: “Let us make man in Our image, 
and after Our likeness. So God made man; male and female He created them.” Having thus finished all 
these things, He approved them, and blessed them, and said, “Increase and multiply.” We see, then, how 
all righteous men have been adorned with good works, and how the Lord Himself, adorning Himself with 
His works, rejoiced. Having therefore such an example, let us without delay accede to His will, and let us 
work the work of righteousness with our whole strength. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


GREAT IS THE REWARD OF GOOD WORKS WITH GOD. JOINED TOGETHER IN HARMONY, LET US IMPLORE THAT 
REWARD FROM HIM 


The good servant receives the bread of his labour with confidence; the lazy and slothful cannot look his 
employer in the face. It is requisite, therefore, that we be prompt in the practice of well-doing; for of Him 
are all things. And thus He forewarns us: “Behold, the Lord [cometh], and His reward is before His face, 
to render to every man according to his work.” He exhorts us, therefore, with our whole heart to attend to 
this, that we be not lazy or slothful in any good work. Let our boasting and our confidence be in Him. Let 
us submit ourselves to His will. Let us consider the whole multitude of His angels, how they stand ever 
ready to minister to His will. For the Scripture saith, “Ten thousand times ten thousand stood around Him, 
and thousands of thousands ministered unto Him, and cried, Holy, holy, holy, [is] the Lord of Sabaoth; the 
whole creation is full of His glory.” And let us therefore, conscientiously gathering together in harmony, 
cry to Him earnestly, as with one mouth, that we may be made partakers of His great and glorious 
promises. For [the Scripture] saith, “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which He hath prepared for them that wait for Him.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 


IMMENSE IS THIS REWARD. HOW SHALL WE OBTAIN IT? 


How blessed and wonderful, beloved, are the gifts of God! Life in immortality, splendour in righteousness, 
truth in perfect confidence, faith in assurance, self-control in holiness! And all these fall under the 
cognizance of our understandings [now]; what then shall those things be which are prepared for such as 
wait for Him? The Creator and Father of all worlds, the Most Holy, alone knows their amount and their 
beauty. Let us therefore earnestly strive to be found in the number of those that wait for Him, in order 
that we may share in His promised gifts. But how, beloved, shall this be done? If our understanding be 
fixed by faith towards God; if we earnestly seek the things which are pleasing and acceptable to Him; if 
we do the things which are in harmony with His blameless will; and if we follow the way of truth, casting 
away from us all unrighteousness and iniquity, along with all covetousness, strife, evil practices, deceit, 
whispering, and evil-speaking, all hatred of God, pride and haughtiness, vainglory and ambition. For they 
that do such things are hateful to God; and not only they that do them, but also those that take pleasure in 
them that do them. For the Scripture saith, “But to the sinner God said, Wherefore dost thou declare my 
statutes, and take my covenant into thy mouth, seeing thou hatest instruction, and castest my words 
behind thee? When thou sawest a thief, thou consentedst with him, and didst make thy portion with 
adulterers. Thy mouth has abounded with wickedness, and thy tongue contrived deceit. Thou sittest, and 
speakest against thy brother; thou slanderest thine own mother’s son. These things thou hast done, and I 
kept silence; thou thoughtest, wicked one, that I should be like to thyself. But I will reprove thee, and set 
thyself before thee. Consider now these things, ye that forget God, lest He tear you in pieces, like a lion, 
and there be none to deliver. The sacrifice of praise will glorify Me, and a way is there by which I will 
show him the salvation of God.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
ALL BLESSINGS ARE GIVEN TO US THROUGH CHRIST 


This is the way, beloved, in which we find our Saviour, even Jesus Christ, the High Priest of all our 
offerings, the defender and helper of our infirmity. By Him we look up to the heights of heaven. By Him we 
behold, as in a glass, His immaculate and most excellent visage. By Him are the eyes of our hearts 
opened. By Him our foolish and darkened understanding blossoms up anew towards His marvellous light. 
By Him the Lord has willed that we should taste of immortal knowledge, “who, being the brightness of His 
majesty, is by so much greater than the angels, as He hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent name 
than they.” For it is thus written, “Who maketh His angels spirits, and His ministers a flame of fire.” But 
concerning His Son the Lord spoke thus: “Thou art my Son, to-day have I begotten Thee. Ask of Me, and I 
will give Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for Thy possession.” 
And again He saith to Him, “Sit Thou at My right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool.” But 
who are His enemies? All the wicked, and those who set themselves to oppose the will of God. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


CHRIST IS OUR LEADER, AND WE HIS SOLDIERS 


Let us then, men and brethren, with all energy act the part of soldiers, in accordance with His holy 
commandments. Let us consider those who serve under our generals, with what order, obedience, and 
submissiveness they perform the things which are commanded them. All are not prefects, nor 
commanders of a thousand, nor of a hundred, nor of fifty, nor the like, but each one in his own rank 
performs the things commanded by the king and the generals. The great cannot subsist without the small, 
nor the small without the great. There is a kind of mixture in all things, and thence arises mutual 


advantage. Let us take our body for an example. The head is nothing without the feet, and the feet are 
nothing without the head; yea, the very smallest members of our body are necessary and useful to the 
whole body. But all work harmoniously together, and are under one common rule for the preservation of 
the whole body. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


LET THE MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH SUBMIT THEMSELVES, AND NO ONE EXALT HIMSELF ABOVE ANOTHER 


Let our whole body, then, be preserved in, Christ Jesus; and let every one be subject to his neighbour, 
according to the special gift bestowed upon him. Let the strong not despise the weak, and let the weak 
show respect unto the strong. Let the rich man provide for the wants of the poor; and let the poor man 
bless God, because He hath given him one by whom his need may be supplied. Let the wise man display 
his wisdom, not by [mere] words, but through good deeds. Let the humble not bear testimony to himself, 
but leave witness to be borne to him by another. Let him that is pure in the flesh not grow proud of it, and 
boast, knowing that it was another who bestowed on him the gift of continence. Let us consider, then, 
brethren, of what matter we were made,—who and what manner of beings we came into the world, as it 
were out of a sepulchre, and from utter darkness. He who made us and fashioned us, having prepared His 
bountiful gifts for us before we were born, introduced us into His world. Since, therefore, we receive all 
these things from Him, we ought for everything to give Him thanks; to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
THERE IS NO REASON FOR SELF-CONCEIT 


Foolish and inconsiderate men, who have neither wisdom nor instruction, mock and deride us, being 
eager to exalt themselves in their own conceits. For what can a mortal man do? or what strength is there 
in one made out of the dust? For it is written, “There was no shape before mine eyes, only I heard a sound, 
and a voice [saying], What then? Shall a man be pure before the Lord? or shall such an one be [counted] 
blameless in his deeds, seeing He does not confide in His servants, and has charged even His angels with 
perversity? The heaven is not clean in His sight: how much less they that dwell in houses of clay, of which 
also we ourselves were made! He smote them as a moth; and from morning even until evening they 
endure not. Because they could furnish no assistance to themselves, they perished. He breathed upon 
them, and they died, because they had no wisdom. But call now, if any one will answer thee, or if thou wilt 
look to any of the holy angels; for wrath destroys the foolish man, and envy killeth him that is in error. I 
have seen the foolish taking root, but their habitation was presently consumed. Let their sons be far from 
safety; let them be despised before the gates of those less than themselves, and there shall be none to 
deliver. For what was prepared for them, the righteous shall eat; and they shall not be delivered from 
evil.” 


CHAPTER XL 
LET US PRESERVE IN THE CHURCH THE ORDER APPOINTED BY GOD 


These things therefore being manifest to us, and since we look into the depths of the divine knowledge, it 
behoves us to do all things in [their proper] order, which the Lord has commanded us to perform at stated 
times. He has enjoined offerings [to be presented] and service to be performed [to Him], and that not 
thoughtlessly or irregularly, but at the appointed times and hours. Where and by whom He desires these 
things to be done, He Himself has fixed by His own supreme will, in order that all things being piously 
done according to His good pleasure, may be acceptable unto Him. Those, therefore, who present their 
offerings at the appointed times, are accepted and blessed; for inasmuch as they follow the laws of the 
Lord, they sin not. For his own peculiar services are assigned to the high priest, and their own proper 
place is prescribed to the priests, and their own special ministrations devolve on the Levites. The layman 
is bound by the laws that pertain to laymen. 


CHAPTER XLI 
CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


Let every one of you, brethren, give thanks to God in his own order, living in all good conscience, with 
becoming gravity, and not going beyond the rule of the ministry prescribed to him. Not in every place, 
brethren, are the daily sacrifices offered, or the peace-offerings, or the sin-offerings and the trespass- 
offerings, but in Jerusalem only. And even there they are not offered in any place, but only at the altar 
before the temple, that which is offered being first carefully examined by the high priest and the ministers 
already mentioned. Those, therefore, who do anything beyond that which is agreeable to His will, are 
punished with death. Ye see, brethren, that the greater the knowledge that has been vouchsafed to us, the 
greater also is the danger to which we are exposed. 


CHAPTER XLII 
THE ORDER OF MINISTERS IN THE CHURCH 


The apostles have preached the Gospel to us from the Lord Jesus Christ; Jesus Christ [has done so] from 
God. Christ therefore was sent forth by God, and the apostles by Christ. Both these appointments, then, 
were made in an orderly way, according to the will of God. Having therefore received their orders, and 
being fully assured by the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, and established in the word of God, with 
full assurance of the Holy Ghost, they went forth proclaiming that the kingdom of God was at hand. And 
thus preaching through countries and cities, they appointed the first-fruits [of their labours], having first 
proved them by the Spirit, to be bishops and deacons of those who should afterwards believe. Nor was 
this any new thing, since indeed many ages before it was written concerning bishops and deacons. For 
thus saith the Scripture in a certain place, “I will appoint their bishops in righteousness, and their 
deacons in faith.” 


CHAPTER XLIII 
MOSES OF OLD STILLED THE CONTENTION WHICH AROSE CONCERNING THE PRIESTLY DIGNITY 


And what wonder is it if those in Christ who were entrusted with such a duty by God, appointed those 
[ministers] before mentioned, when the blessed Moses also, “a faithful servant in all his house,” noted 
down in the sacred books all the injunctions which were given him, and when the other prophets also 
followed him, bearing witness with one consent to the ordinances which he had appointed? For, when 
rivalry arose concerning the priesthood, and the tribes were contending among themselves as to which of 
them should be adorned with that glorious title, he commanded the twelve princes of the tribes to bring 
him their rods, each one being inscribed with the name of the tribe. And he took them and bound them 
[together], and sealed them with the rings of the princes of the tribes, and laid them up in the tabernacle 
of witness on the table of God. And having shut the doors of the tabernacle, he sealed the keys, as he had 
done the rods, and said to them, Men and brethren, the tribe whose rod shall blossom has God chosen to 
fulfil the office of the priesthood, and to minister unto Him. And when the morning was come, he 
assembled all Israel, six hundred thousand men, and showed the seals to the princes of the tribes, and 
opened the tabernacle of witness, and brought forth the rods. And the rod of Aaron was found not only to 
have blossomed, but to bear fruit upon it. What think ye, beloved? Did not Moses know beforehand that 
this would happen? Undoubtedly he knew; but he acted thus, that there might be no sedition in Israel, and 
that the name of the true and only God might be glorified; to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


THE ORDINANCES OF THE APOSTLES, THAT THERE MIGHT BE NO CONTENTION RESPECTING THE PRIESTLY 
OFFICE 


Our apostles also knew, through our Lord Jesus Christ, and there would be strife on account of the office 
of the episcopate. For this reason, therefore, inasmuch as they had obtained a perfect fore-knowledge of 
this, they appointed those [ministers] already mentioned, and afterwards gave instructions, that when 
these should fall asleep, other approved men should succeed them in their ministry. We are of opinion, 
therefore, that those appointed by them, or afterwards by other eminent men, with the consent of the 
whole Church, and who have blamelessly served the flock of Christ in a humble, peaceable, and 
disinterested spirit, and have for a long time possessed the good opinion of all, cannot be justly dismissed 
from the ministry. For our sin will not be small, if we eject from the episcopate those who have 
blamelessly and holily fulfilled its duties. Blessed are those presbyters who, having finished their course 
before now, have obtained a fruitful and perfect departure [from this world]; for they have no fear lest any 
one deprive them of the place now appointed them. But we see that ye have removed some men of 
excellent behaviour from the ministry, which they fulfilled blamelessly and with honour. 


CHAPTER XLV 
IT IS THE PART OF THE WICKED TO VEX THE RIGHTEOUS 


Ye are fond of contention, brethren, and full of zeal about things which do not pertain to salvation. Look 
carefully into the Scriptures, which are the true utterances of the Holy Spirit. Observe that nothing of an 
unjust or counterfeit character is written in them. There you will not find that the righteous were cast off 
by men who themselves were holy. The righteous were indeed persecuted, but only by the wicked. They 
were cast into prison, but only by the unholy; they were stoned, but only by transgressors; they were 
slain, but only by the accursed, and such as had conceived an unrighteous envy against them. Exposed to 
such sufferings, they endured them gloriously. For what shall we say, brethren? Was Daniel cast into the 
den of lions by such as feared God? Were Ananias, and Azarias, and Mishael shut up in a furnace of fire by 
those who observed the great and glorious worship of the Most High? Far from us be such a thought! 
Who, then, were they that did such things? The hateful, and those full of all wickedness, were roused to 
such a pitch of fury, that they inflicted torture on those who served God with a holy and blameless purpose 


[of heart], not knowing that the Most High is the Defender and Protector of all such as with a pure 
conscience venerate His all-excellent name; to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. But they who with 
confidence endured [these things] are now heirs of glory and honour, and have been exalted and made 
illustrious by God in their memorial for ever and ever. Amen. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


LET US CLEAVE TO THE RIGHTEOUS: YOUR STRIFE IS PERNICIOUS 


Such examples, therefore, brethren, it is right that we should follow; since it is written, “Cleave to the 
holy, for those that cleave to them shall [themselves] be made holy.” And again, in another place, [the 
Scripture] saith, “With a harmless man thou shalt prove thyself harmless, and with an elect man thou 
shalt be elect, and with a perverse man thou shalt show thyself perverse.” Let us cleave, therefore, to the 
innocent and righteous, since these are the elect of God. Why are there strifes, and tumults, and divisions, 
and schisms, and wars among you? Have we not [all] one God and one Christ? Is there not one Spirit of 
grace poured out upon us? And have we not one calling in Christ? Why do we divide and tear to pieces the 
members of Christ, and raise up strife against our own body, and have reached such a height of madness 
as to forget that “we are members one of another?” Remember the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, how 
He said, “Woe to that man [by whom offences come]! It were better for him that he had never been born, 
than that he should cast a stumbling-block before one of my elect. Yea, it were better for him that a 
millstone should be hung about [his neck], and he should be sunk in the depths of the sea, than that he 
should cast a stumbling-block before one of my little ones.” Your schism has subverted [the faith of] many, 
has discouraged many, has given rise to doubt in many, and has caused grief to us all. And still your 
sedition continueth. 


CHAPTER XLVII 
YOUR RECENT DISCORD IS WORSE THAN THE FORMER WHICH TOOK PLACE IN THE TIMES OF PAUL 


Take up the epistle of the blessed Apostle Paul. What did he write to you at the time when the Gospel first 
began to be preached? Truly, under the inspiration of the Spirit, he wrote to you concerning himself, and 
Cephas, and Apollos, because even then parties had been formed among you. But that inclination for one 
above another entailed less guilt upon you, inasmuch as your partialities were then shown towards 
apostles, already of high reputation, and towards a man whom they had approved. But now reflect who 
those are that have perverted you, and lessened the renown of your far-famed brotherly love. It is 
disgraceful, beloved, yea, highly disgraceful, and unworthy of your Christian profession, that such a thing 
should be heard of as that the most stedfast and ancient Church of the Corinthians should, on account of 
one or two persons, engage in sedition against its presbyters. And this rumour has reached not only us, 
but those also who are unconnected with us; so that, through your infatuation, the name of the Lord is 
blasphemed, while danger is also brought upon yourselves. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
LET US RETURN TO THE PRACTICE OF BROTHERLY LOVE 


Let us therefore, with all haste, put an end to this [state of things]; and let us fall down before the Lord, 
and beseech Him with tears, that He would mercifully be reconciled to us, and restore us to our former 
seemly and holy practice of brotherly love. For [such conduct] is the gate of righteousness, which is set 
open for the attainment of life, as it is written, “Open to me the gates of righteousness; I will go in by 
them, and will praise the Lord: this is the gate of the Lord: the righteous shall enter in by it.” Although, 
therefore, many gates have been set open, yet this gate of righteousness is that gate in Christ by which 
blessed are all they that have entered in and have directed their way in holiness and righteousness, doing 
all things without disorder. Let a man be faithful: let him be powerful in the utterance of knowledge; let 
him be wise in judging of words; let him be pure in all his deeds; yet the more he seems to be superior to 
others [in these respects], the more humble-minded ought he to be, and to seek the common good of all, 
and not merely his own advantage. 


CHAPTER XLIX 
THE PRAISE OF LOVE 


Let him who has love in Christ keep the commandments of Christ. Who can describe the [blessed] bond of 
the love of God? What man is able to tell the excellence of its beauty, as it ought to be told? The height to 
which love exalts is unspeakable. Love unites us to God. Love covers a multitude of sins. Love beareth all 
things, is long-suffering in all things. There is nothing base, nothing arrogant in love. Love admits of no 
schisms: love gives rise to no seditions: love does all things in harmony. By love have all the elect of God 
been made perfect; without love nothing is well-pleasing to God. In love has the Lord taken us to Himself. 
On account of the Love he bore us, Jesus Christ our Lord gave His blood for us by the will of God; His 
flesh for our flesh, and His soul for our souls. 


CHAPTER L 
LET US PRAY TO BE THOUGHT WORTHY OF LOVE 


Ye see, beloved, how great and wonderful a thing is love, and that there is no declaring its perfection. 
Who is fit to be found in it, except such as God has vouchsafed to render so? Let us pray, therefore, and 
implore of His mercy, that we may live blameless in love, free from all human partialities for one above 
another. All the generations from Adam even unto this day have passed away; but those who, through the 
grace of God, have been made perfect in love, now possess a place among the godly, and shall be made 
manifest at the revelation of the kingdom of Christ. For it is written, “Enter into thy secret chambers for a 
little time, until my wrath and fury pass away; and I will remember a propitious day, and will raise you up 
out of your graves.” Blessed are we, beloved, if we keep the commandments of God in the harmony of 
love; that so through love our sins may be forgiven us. For it is written, “Blessed are they whose 
transgressions are forgiven, and whose sins are covered. Blessed is the man whose sin the Lord will not 
impute to him, and in whose mouth there is no guile.” This blessedness cometh upon those who have been 
chosen by God through Jesus Christ our Lord; to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


CHAPTER LI 
LET THE PARTAKERS IN STRIFE ACKNOWLEDGE THEIR SINS 


Let us therefore implore forgiveness for all those transgressions which through any [suggestion] of the 
adversary we have committed. And those who have been the leaders of sedition and disagreement ought 
to have respect to the common hope. For such as live in fear and love would rather that they themselves 
than their neighbours should be involved in suffering. And they prefer to bear blame themselves, rather 
than that the concord which has been well and piously handed down to us should suffer. For it is better 
that a man should acknowledge his transgressions than that he should harden his heart, as the hearts of 
those were hardened who stirred up sedition against Moses the servant of God, and whose condemnation 
was made manifest [unto all]. For they went down alive into Hades, and death swallowed them up. 
Pharaoh with his army and all the princes of Egypt, and the chariots with their riders, were sunk in the 
depths of the Red Sea, and perished, for no other reason than that their foolish hearts were hardened, 
after so many signs and wonders had been wrought in the land of Egypt by Moses the servant of God. 


CHAPTER LII 
SUCH A CONFESSION IS PLEASING TO GOD 


The Lord, brethren, stands in need of nothing; and He desires nothing of any one, except that confession 
be made to Him. For, says the elect David, “I will confess unto the Lord; and that will please Him more 
than a young bullock that hath horns and hoofs. Let the poor see it, and be glad.” And again he saith, 
“Offer unto God the sacrifice of praise, and pay thy vows unto the Most High. And call upon Me in the day 
of thy trouble: I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me.” For “the sacrifice of God is a broken spirit.” 


CHAPTER LIII 
THE LOVE OF MOSES TOWARDS HIS PEOPLE 


Ye understand, beloved, ye understand well the Sacred Scriptures, and ye have looked very earnestly into 
the oracles of God. Call then these things to your remembrance. When Moses went up into the mount, and 
abode there, with fasting and humiliation, forty days and forty nights, the Lord said unto him, “Moses, 
Moses, get thee down quickly from hence; for thy people whom thou didst bring out of the land of Egypt 
have committed iniquity. They have speedily departed from the way in which I commanded them to walk, 
and have made to themselves molten images.” And the Lord said unto him, “I have spoken to thee once 
and again, saying, I have seen this people, and, behold, it is a stiff-necked people: let Me destroy them, 
and blot out their name from under heaven; and I will make thee a great and wonderful nation, and one 
much more numerous than this.” But Moses said, “Far be it from Thee, Lord: pardon the sin of this people; 
else blot me also out of the book of the living.” O marvellous love! O insuperable perfection! The servant 
speaks freely to his Lord, and asks forgiveness for the people, or begs that he himself might perish along 
with them. 


CHAPTER LIV 


HE WHO IS FULL OF LOVE WILL INCUR EVERY LOSS, THAT PEACE MAY BE RESTORED TO THE CHURCH 


Who then among you is noble-minded? who compassionate? who full of love? Let him declare, “If on my 
account sedition and disagreement and schisms have arisen, I will depart, I will go away whithersoever ye 
desire, and I will do whatever the majority commands; only let the flock of Christ live on terms of peace 
with the presbyters set over it.” He that acts thus shall procure to himself great glory in the Lord; and 
every place will welcome him. For “the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” These things they 


who live a godly life, that is never to be repented of, both have done and always will do. 


CHAPTER LV 
EXAMPLES OF SUCH LOVE 


To bring forward some examples from among the heathen: Many kings and princes, in times of pestilence, 
when they had been instructed by an oracle, have given themselves up to death, in order that by their own 
blood they might deliver their fellow-citizens [from destruction]. Many have gone forth from their own 
cities, that so sedition might be brought to an end within them. We know many among ourselves who have 
given themselves up to bonds, in order that they might ransom others. Many, too, have surrendered 
themselves to slavery, that with the price which they received for themselves, they might provide food for 
others. Many women also, being strengthened by the grace of God, have performed numerous manly 
exploits. The blessed Judith, when her city was besieged, asked of the elders permission to go forth into 
the camp of the strangers; and, exposing herself to danger, she went out for the love which she bare to 
her country and people then besieged; and the Lord delivered Holofernes into the hands of a woman. 
Esther also, being perfect in faith, exposed herself to no less danger, in order to deliver the twelve tribes 
of Israel from impending destruction. For with fasting and humiliation she entreated the everlasting God, 
who seeth all things; and He, perceiving the humility of her spirit, delivered the people for whose sake she 
had encountered peril. . 


CHAPTER LVI 


LET US ADMONISH AND CORRECT ONE ANOTHER 


Let us then also pray for those who have fallen into any sin, that meekness and humility may be given to 
them, so that they may submit, not unto us, but to the will of God. For in this way they shall secure a 
fruitful and perfect remembrance from us, with sympathy for them, both in our prayers to God, and our 
mention of them to the saints. Let us receive correction, beloved, on account of which no one should feel 
displeased. Those exhortations by which we admonish one another are both good [in themselves] and 
highly profitable, for they tend to unite us to the will of God. For thus saith the holy Word: “The Lord hath 
severely chastened me, yet hath not given me over to death.” “For whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” “The righteous,” saith it, “shall chasten me in mercy, and 
reprove me; but let not the oil of sinners make fat my head.” And again he saith, “Blessed is the man 
whom the Lord reproveth, and reject not thou the warning of the Almighty. For He causes sorrow, and 
again restores [to gladness]; He woundeth, and His hands make whole. He shall deliver thee in six 
troubles, yea, in the seventh no evil shall touch thee. In famine He shall rescue thee from death, and in 
war He shall free thee from the power of the sword. From the scourge of the tongue will He hide thee, 
and thou shalt not fear when evil cometh. Thou shalt laugh at the unrighteous and the wicked, and shalt 
not be afraid of the beasts of the field. For the wild beasts shall be at peace with thee: then shalt thou 
know that thy house shall be in peace, and the habitation of thy tabernacle shall not fail. Thou shall know 
also that thy seed shall be great, and thy children like the grass of the field. And thou shall come to the 
grave like ripened corn which is reaped in its season, or like a heap of the threshing-floor which is 
gathered together at the proper time.” Ye see, beloved, that protection is afforded to those that are 
chastened of the Lord; for since God is good, He corrects us, that we may be admonished by His holy 
chastisement. 


CHAPTER LVII 


LET THE AUTHORS OF SEDITION SUBMIT THEMSELVES 


Ye therefore, who laid the foundation of this sedition, submit yourselves to the presbyters, and receive 
correction so as to repent, bending the knees of your hearts. Learn to be subject, laying aside the proud 
and arrogant self-confidence of your tongue. For it is better for you that ye should occupy a humble but 
honourable place in the flock of Christ, than that, being highly exalted, ye should be cast out from the 
hope of His people. For thus speaketh all-virtuous Wisdom: “Behold, I will bring forth to you the words of 
My Spirit, and I will teach you My speech. Since I called, and ye did not hear; I held forth My words, and 
ye regarded not, but set at naught My counsels, and yielded not at My reproofs; therefore I too will laugh 
at your destruction; yea, I will rejoice when ruin cometh upon you, and when sudden confusion overtakes 
you, when overturning presents itself like a tempest, or when tribulation and oppression fall upon you. For 
it shall come to pass, that when ye call upon Me, I will not hear you; the wicked shall seek Me, and they 
shall not find Me. For they hated wisdom, and did not choose the fear of the Lord; nor would they listen to 
My counsels, but despised My reproofs. Wherefore they shall eat the fruits of their own way, and they 
shall be filled with their own ungodliness.” ... 


CHAPTER LVIII 


BLESSINGS SOUGHT FOR ALL THAT CALL UPON GOD 


May God, who seeth all things, and who is the Ruler of all spirits and the Lord of all flesh—who chose our 
Lord Jesus Christ and us through Him to be a peculiar people—grant to every soul that calleth upon His 
glorious and holy Name, faith, fear, peace, patience, long-suffering, self-control, purity, and sobriety, to the 
well-pleasing of His Name, through our High Priest and Protector, Jesus Christ, by whom be to Him glory, 
and majesty, and power, and honour, both now and for evermore. Amen. 


CHAPTER LIX 


THE CORINTHIANS ARE EXHORTED SPEEDILY TO SEND BACK WORD THAT PEACE HAS BEEN RESTORED. THE 
BENEDICTION 


Send back speedily to us in peace and with joy these our messengers to you: Claudius Ephebus and 
Valerius Bito, with Fortunatus: that they may the sooner announce to us the peace and harmony we so 
earnestly desire and long for [among you], and that we may the more quickly rejoice over the good order 
re-established among you. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you, and with all everywhere that 
are the called of God through Him, by whom be to Him glory, honour, power, majesty, and eternal 
dominion, from everlasting to everlasting. Amen. 


MATHETES 


The Epistle of Mathetes to Diognetus 


THE EPISTLE OF MATHETES TO DIOGNETUS 


CHAPTER I 
OCCASION OF THE EPISTLE 


Since I see thee, most excellent Diognetus, exceedingly desirous to learn the mode of worshipping God 
prevalent among the Christians, and inquiring very carefully and earnestly concerning them, what God 
they trust in, and what form of religion they observe, so as all to look down upon the world itself, and 
despise death, while they neither esteem those to be gods that are reckoned such by the Greeks, nor hold 
to the superstition of the Jews; and what is the affection which they cherish among themselves; and why, 
in fine, this new kind or practice [of piety] has only now entered into the world, and not long ago; I 
cordially welcome this thy desire, and I implore God, who enables us both to speak and to hear, to grant to 
me so to speak, that, above all, I may hear you have been edified, and to you so to hear, that I who speak 
may have no cause of regret for having done so. 


CHAPTER II 
THE VANITY OF IDOLS 


Come, then, after you have freed yourself from all prejudices possessing your mind, and laid aside what 
you have been accustomed to, as something apt to deceive you, and being made, as if from the beginning, 
a new man, inasmuch as, according to your own confession, you are to be the hearer of a new [system of] 
doctrine; come and contemplate, not with your eyes only, but with your understanding, the substance and 
the form of those whom ye declare and deem to be gods. Is not one of them a stone similar to that on 
which we tread? Is not a second brass, in no way superior to those vessels which are constructed for our 
ordinary use? Is not a third wood, and that already rotten? Is not a fourth silver, which needs a man to 
watch it, lest it be stolen? Is not a fifth iron, consumed by rust? Is not a sixth earthenware, in no degree 
more valuable than that which is formed for the humblest purposes? Are not all these of corruptible 
matter? Are they not fabricated by means of iron and fire? Did not the sculptor fashion one of them, the 
brazier a second, the silversmith a third, and the potter a fourth? Was not every one of them, before they 
were formed by the arts of these [workmen] into the shape of these [gods], each in its own way subject to 
change? Would not those things which are now vessels, formed of the same materials, become like to 
such, if they met with the same artificers? Might not these, which are now worshipped by you, again be 
made by men vessels similar to others? Are they not all deaf? Are they not blind? Are they not without 
life? Are they not destitute of feeling? Are they not incapable of motion? Are they not all liable to rot? Are 
they not all corruptible? These things ye call gods; these ye serve; these ye worship; and ye become 
altogether like to them. For this reason ye hate the Christians, because they do not deem these to be gods. 
But do not ye yourselves, who now think and suppose [such to be gods], much more cast contempt upon 
them than they [the Christians do]? Do ye not much more mock and insult them, when ye worship those 
that are made of stone and earthenware, without appointing any persons to guard them; but those made 
of silver and gold ye shut up by night, and appoint watchers to look after them by day, lest they be stolen? 
And by those gifts which ye mean to present to them, do ye not, if they are possessed of sense, rather 
punish [than honour] them? But if, on the other hand, they are destitute of sense, ye convict them of this 
fact, while ye worship them with blood and the smoke of sacrifices. Let any one of you suffer such 
indignities! Let any one of you endure to have such things done to himself! But not a single human being 
will, unless compelled to it, endure such treatment, since he is endowed with sense and reason. A stone, 
however, readily bears it, seeing it is insensible. Certainly you do not show [by your conduct] that he [your 
God] is possessed of sense. And as to the fact that Christians are not accustomed to serve such gods, I 
might easily find many other things to say; but if even what has been said does not seem to any one 
sufficient, I deem it idle to say anything further. 


CHAPTER III 
SUPERSTITIONS OF THE JEWS 


And next, I imagine that you are most desirous of hearing something on this point, that the Christians do 
not observe the same forms of divine worship as do the Jews. The Jews, then, if they abstain from the kind 
of service above described, and deem it proper to worship one God as being Lord of all, [are right]; but if 
they offer Him worship in the way which we have described, they greatly err. For while the Gentiles, by 
offering such things to those that are destitute of sense and hearing, furnish an example of madness; they, 


on the other hand by thinking to offer these things to God as if He needed them, might justly reckon it 
rather an act of folly than of divine worship. For He that made heaven and earth, and all that is therein, 
and gives to us all the things of which we stand in need, certainly requires none of those things which He 
Himself bestows on such as think of furnishing them to Him. But those who imagine that, by means of 
blood, and the smoke of sacrifices and burnt-offerings, they offer sacrifices [acceptable] to Him, and that 
by such honours they show Him respect,—these, by supposing that they can give anything to Him who 
stands in need of nothing, appear to me in no respect to differ from those who studiously confer the same 
honour on things destitute of sense, and which therefore are unable to enjoy such honours. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE OTHER OBSERVANCES OF THE JEWS 


But as to their scrupulosity concerning meats, and their superstition as respects the Sabbaths, and their 
boasting about circumcision, and their fancies about fasting and the new moons, which are utterly 
ridiculous and unworthy of notice,—I do not think that you require to learn anything from me. For, to 
accept some of those things which have been formed by God for the use of men as properly formed, and to 
reject others as useless and redundant,—how can this be lawful? And to speak falsely of God, as if He 
forbade us to do what is good on the Sabbath-days,—how is not this impious? And to glory in the 
circumcision of the flesh as a proof of election, and as if, on account of it, they were specially beloved by 
God,—how is it not a subject of ridicule? And as to their observing months and days, as if waiting upon the 
stars and the moon, and their distributing, according to their own tendencies, the appointments of God, 
and the vicissitudes of the seasons, some for festivities, and others for mourning,—who would deem this a 
part of divine worship, and not much rather a manifestation of folly? I suppose, then, you are sufficiently 
convinced that the Christians properly abstain from the vanity and error common [to both Jews and 
Gentiles], and from the busy-body spirit and vain boasting of the Jews; but you must not hope to learn the 
mystery of their peculiar mode of worshipping God from any mortal. 


CHAPTER V 


THE MANNERS OF THE CHRISTIANS 


For the Christians are distinguished from other men neither by country, nor language, nor the customs 
which they observe. For they neither inhabit cities of their own, nor employ a peculiar form of speech, nor 
lead a life which is marked out by any singularity. The course of conduct which they follow has not been 
devised by any speculation or deliberation of inquisitive men; nor do they, like some, proclaim themselves 
the advocates of any merely human doctrines. But, inhabiting Greek as well as barbarian cities, according 
as the lot of each of them has determined, and following the customs of the natives in respect to clothing, 
food, and the rest of their ordinary conduct, they display to us their wonderful and confessedly striking 
method of life. They dwell in their own countries, but simply as sojourners. As citizens, they share in all 
things with others, and yet endure all things as if foreigners. Every foreign land is to them as their native 
country, and every land of their birth as a land of strangers. They marry, as do all [others]; they beget 
children; but they do not destroy their offspring. They have a common table, but not a common bed. They 
are in the flesh, but they do not live after the flesh. They pass their days on earth, but they are citizens of 
heaven. They obey the prescribed laws, and at the same time surpass the laws by their lives. They love all 
men, and are persecuted by all. They are unknown and condemned; they are put to death, and restored to 
life. They are poor, yet make many rich; they are in lack of all things, and yet abound in all; they are 
dishonoured, and yet in their very dishonour are glorified. They are evil spoken of, and yet are justified; 
they are reviled, and bless; they are insulted, and repay the insult with honour; they do good, yet are 
punished as evil-doers. When punished, they rejoice as if quickened into life; they are assailed by the Jews 
as foreigners, and are persecuted by the Greeks; yet those who hate them are unable to assign any reason 
for their hatred. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANS TO THE WORLD 


To sum up all in one word—what the soul is in the body, that are Christians in the world. The soul is 
dispersed through all the members of the body, and Christians are scattered through all the cities of the 
world. The soul dwells in the body, yet is not of the body; and Christians dwell in the world, yet are not of 
the world. The invisible soul is guarded by the visible body, and Christians are known indeed to be in the 
world, but their godliness remains invisible. The flesh hates the soul, and wars against it, though itself 
suffering no injury, because it is prevented from enjoying pleasures; the world also hates the Christians, 
though in nowise injured, because they abjure pleasures. The soul loves the flesh that hates it, and [loves 
also] the members; Christians likewise love those that hate them. The soul is imprisoned in the body, yet 
preserves that very body; and Christians are confined in the world as in a prison, and yet they are the 
preservers of the world. The immortal soul dwells in a mortal tabernacle; and Christians dwell as 
sojourners in corruptible [bodies], looking for an incorruptible dwelling in the heavens. The soul, when 
but ill-provided with food and drink, becomes better; in like manner, the Christians, though subjected day 


by day to punishment, increase the more in number. God has assigned them this illustrious position, which 
it were unlawful for them to forsake. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE MANIFESTATION OF CHRIST 


For, as I said, this was no mere earthly invention which was delivered to them, nor is it a mere human 
system of opinion, which they judge it right to preserve so carefully, nor has a dispensation of mere human 
mysteries been committed to them, but truly God Himself, who is almighty, the Creator of all things, and 
invisible, has sent from heaven, and placed among men, [Him who is] the truth, and the holy and 
incomprehensible Word, and has firmly established Him in their hearts. He did not, as one might have 
imagined, send to men any servant, or angel, or ruler, or any one of those who bear sway over earthly 
things, or one of those to whom the government of things in the heavens has been entrusted, but the very 
Creator and Fashioner of all things—by whom He made the heavens—by whom he enclosed the sea within 
its proper bounds—whose ordinances all the stars faithfully observe—from whom the sun has received the 
measure of his daily course to be observed—whom the moon obeys, being commanded to shine in the 
night, and whom the stars also obey, following the moon in her course; by whom all things have been 
arranged, and placed within their proper limits, and to whom all are subject—the heavens and the things 
that are therein, the earth and the things that are therein, the sea and the things that are therein—fire, 
air, and the abyss—the things which are in the heights, the things which are in the depths, and the things 
which lie between. This [messenger] He sent to them. Was it then, as one might conceive, for the purpose 
of exercising tyranny, or of inspiring fear and terror? By no means, but under the influence of clemency 
and meekness. As a king sends his son, who is also a king, so sent He Him; as God He sent Him; as to men 
He sent Him; as a Saviour He sent Him, and as seeking to persuade, not to compel us; for violence has no 
place in the character of God. As calling us He sent Him, not as vengefully pursuing us; as loving us He 
sent Him, not as judging us. For He will yet send Him to judge us, and who shall endure His appearing? . . 
. Do you not see them exposed to wild beasts, that they may be persuaded to deny the Lord, and yet not 
overcome? Do you not see that the more of them are punished, the greater becomes the number of the 
rest? This does not seem to be the work of man: this is the power of God; these are the evidences of His 
manifestation. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE MISERABLE STATE OF MEN BEFORE THE COMING OF THE WORD 


For, who of men at all understood before His coming what God is? Do you accept of the vain and silly 
doctrines of those who are deemed trustworthy philosophers? of whom some said that fire was God, 
calling that God to which they themselves were by and by to come; and some water; and others some 
other of the elements formed by God. But if any one of these theories be worthy of approbation, every one 
of the rest of created things might also be declared to be God. But such declarations are simply the 
startling and erroneous utterances of deceivers; and no man has either seen Him, or made Him known, 
but He has revealed Himself. And He has manifested Himself through faith, to which alone it is given to 
behold God. For God, the Lord and Fashioner of all things, who made all things, and assigned them their 
several positions, proved Himself not merely a friend of mankind, but also long-suffering [in His dealings 
with them]. Yea, He was always of such a character, and still is, and will ever be, kind and good, and free 
from wrath, and true, and the only one who is [absolutely] good; and He formed in His mind a great and 
unspeakable conception, which He communicated to His Son alone. As long, then, as He held and 
preserved His own wise counsel in concealment, He appeared to neglect us, and to have no care over us. 
But after He revealed and laid open, through His beloved Son, the things which had been prepared from 
the beginning, He conferred every blessing all at once upon us, so that we should both share in His 
benefits, and see and be active [in His service]. Who of us would ever have expected these things? He was 
aware, then, of all things in His own mind, along with His Son, according to the relation subsisting 
between them. 


CHAPTER IX 


WHY THE SON WAS SENT SO LATE 


As long then as the former time endured, He permitted us to be borne along by unruly impulses, being 
drawn away by the desire of pleasure and various lusts. This was not that He at all delighted in our sins, 
but that He simply endured them; nor that He approved the time of working iniquity which then was, but 
that He sought to form a mind conscious of righteousness, so that being convinced in that time of our 
unworthiness of attaining life through our own works, it should now, through the kindness of God, be 
vouchsafed to us; and having made it manifest that in ourselves we were unable to enter into the kingdom 
of God, we might through the power of God be made able. But when our wickedness had reached its 
height, and it had been clearly shown that its reward, punishment and death, was impending over us; and 
when the time had come which God had before appointed for manifesting His own kindness and power, 
how the one love of God, through exceeding regard for men, did not regard us with hatred, nor thrust us 


away, nor remember our iniquity against us, but showed great long-suffering, and bore with us, He 
Himself took on Him the burden of our iniquities, He gave His own Son as a ransom for us, the holy One 
for transgressors, the blameless One for the wicked, the righteous One for the unrighteous, the 
incorruptible One for the corruptible, the immortal One for them that are mortal. For what other thing 
was capable of covering our sins than His righteousness? By what other one was it possible that we, the 
wicked and ungodly, could be justified, than by the only Son of God? O sweet exchange! O unsearchable 
operation! O benefits surpassing all expectation! that the wickedness of many should be hid in a single 
righteous One, and that the righteousness of One should justify many transgressors! Having therefore 
convinced us in the former time that our nature was unable to attain to life, and having now revealed the 
Saviour who is able to save even those things which it was [formerly] impossible to save, by both these 
facts He desired to lead us to trust in His kindness, to esteem Him our Nourisher, Father, Teacher, 
Counsellor, Healer, our Wisdom, Light, Honour, Glory, Power, and Life, so that we should not be anxious 
concerning clothing and food. 


CHAPTER X 


THE BLESSINGS THAT WILL FLOW FROM FAITH 


If you also desire [to possess] this faith, you likewise shall receive first of all the knowledge of the Father. 
For God has loved mankind, on whose account He made the world, to whom He rendered subject all the 
things that are in it, to whom He gave reason and understanding, to whom alone He imparted the 
privilege of looking upwards to Himself, whom He formed after His own image, to whom He sent His only- 
begotten Son, to whom He has promised a kingdom in heaven, and will give it to those who have loved 
Him. And when you have attained this knowledge, with what joy do you think you will be filled? Or, how 
will you love Him who has first so loved you? And if you love Him, you will be an imitator of His kindness. 
And do not wonder that a man may become an imitator of God. He can, if he is willing. For it is not by 
ruling over his neighbours, or by seeking to hold the supremacy over those that are weaker, or by being 
rich, and showing violence towards those that are inferior, that happiness is found; nor can any one by 
these things become an imitator of God. But these things do not at all constitute His majesty. On the 
contrary he who takes upon himself the burden of his neighbour; he who, in whatsoever respect he may 
be superior, is ready to benefit another who is deficient; he who, whatsoever things he has received from 
God, by distributing these to the needy, becomes a god to those who receive [his benefits]: he is an 
imitator of God. Then thou shalt see, while still on earth, that God in the heavens rules over [the 
universe]; then thou shall begin to speak the mysteries of God; then shalt thou both love and admire those 
that suffer punishment because they will not deny God; then shall thou condemn the deceit and error of 
the world when thou shall know what it is to live truly in heaven, when thou shalt despise that which is 
here esteemed to be death, when thou shalt fear what is truly death, which is reserved for those who shall 
be condemned to the eternal fire, which shall afflict those even to the end that are committed to it. Then 
shalt thou admire those who for righteousness’ sake endure the fire that is but for a moment, and shalt 
count them happy when thou shalt know [the nature of] that fire. 


CHAPTER XI 


THESE THINGS ARE WORTHY TO BE KNOWN AND BELIEVED 


I do not speak of things strange to me, nor do I aim at anything inconsistent with right reason; but having 
been a disciple of the Apostles, I am become a teacher of the Gentiles. I minister the things delivered to 
me to those that are disciples worthy of the truth. For who that is rightly taught and begotten by the 
loving Word, would not seek to learn accurately the things which have been clearly shown by the Word to 
His disciples, to whom the Word being manifested has revealed them, speaking plainly [to them], not 
understood indeed by the unbelieving, but conversing with the disciples, who, being esteemed faithful by 
Him, acquired a knowledge of the mysteries of the Father? For which reason He sent the Word, that He 
might be manifested to the world; and He, being despised by the people [of the Jews], was, when 
preached by the Apostles, believed on by the Gentiles. This is He who was from the beginning, who 
appeared as if new, and was found old, and yet who is ever born afresh in the hearts of the saints. This is 
He who, being from everlasting, is to-day called the Son; through whom the Church is enriched, and 
grace, widely spread, increases in the saints, furnishing understanding, revealing mysteries, announcing 
times, rejoicing over the faithful, giving to those that seek, by whom the limits of faith are not broken 
through, nor the boundaries set by the fathers passed over. Then the fear of the law is chanted, and the 
grace of the prophets is known, and the faith of the gospels is established, and the tradition of the 
Apostles is preserved, and the grace of the Church exults; which grace if you grieve not, you shall know 
those things which the Word teaches, by whom He wills, and when He pleases. For whatever things we 
are moved to utter by the will of the Word commanding us, we communicate to you with pains, and from a 
love of the things that have been revealed to us. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE IMPORTANCE OF KNOWLEDGE TO TRUE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


When you have read and carefully listened to these things, you shall know what God bestows on such as 
rightly love Him, being made [as ye are] a paradise of delight, presenting in yourselves a tree bearing all 
kinds of produce and flourishing well, being adorned with various fruits. For in this place the tree of 
knowledge and the tree of life have been planted; but it is not the tree of knowledge that destroys—it is 
disobedience that proves destructive. Nor truly are those words without significance which are written, 
how God from the beginning planted the tree of life in the midst of paradise, revealing through knowledge 
the way to life, and when those who were first formed did not use this [knowledge] properly, they were, 
through the fraud of the Serpent, stripped naked. For neither can life exist without knowledge, nor is 
knowledge secure without life. Wherefore both were planted close together. The Apostle, perceiving the 
force [of this conjunction], and blaming that knowledge which, without true doctrine, is admitted to 
influence life, declares, “Knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth.” For he who thinks he knows anything 
without true knowledge, and such as is witnessed to by life, knows nothing, but is deceived by the 
Serpent, as not loving life. But he who combines knowledge with fear, and seeks after life, plants in hope, 
looking for fruit. Let your heart be your wisdom; and let your life be true knowledge inwardly received. 
Bearing this tree and displaying its fruit, thou shalt always gather in those things which are desired by 
God, which the Serpent cannot reach, and to which deception does not approach; nor is Eve then 
corrupted, but is trusted as a virgin; and salvation is manifested, and the Apostles are filled with 
understanding, and the Passover of the Lord advances, and the choirs are gathered together, and are 
arranged in proper order, and the Word rejoices in teaching the saints,—by whom the Father is glorified: 
to whom be glory for ever. Amen. 


POLYCARP 


The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians 


THE EPISTLE OF POLYCARP TO THE PHILIPPIANS 


Polycarp, and the presbyters with him, to the Church of God sojourning at Philippi: Mercy to you, and 
peace from God Almighty, and from the Lord Jesus Christ, our Saviour, be multiplied. 


CHAPTER I 
PRAISE OF THE PHILIPPIANS 


I have greatly rejoiced with you in our Lord Jesus Christ, because ye have followed the example of true 
love [as displayed by God], and have accompanied, as became you, those who were bound in chains, the 
fitting ornaments of saints, and which are indeed the diadems of the true elect of God and our Lord; and 
because the strong root of your faith, spoken of in days long gone by, endureth even until now, and 
bringeth forth fruit to our Lord Jesus Christ, who for our sins suffered even unto death, [but] “whom God 
raised from the dead, having loosed the bands of the grave.” “In whom, though now ye see Him not, ye 
believe, and believing, rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory;” into which joy many desire to enter, 
knowing that “by grace ye are saved, not of works,” but by the will of God through Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER II 

AN EXHORTATION TO VIRTUE 
“Wherefore, girding up your loins,” “serve the Lord in fear” and truth, as those who have forsaken the 
vain, empty talk and error of the multitude, and “believed in Him who raised up our Lord Jesus Christ 
from the dead, and gave Him glory,” and a throne at His right hand. To Him all things in heaven and on 
earth are subject. Him every spirit serves. He comes as the Judge of the living and the dead. His blood will 
God require of those who do not believe in Him. But He who raised Him up from the dead will raise up us 
also, if we do His will, and walk in His commandments, and love what He loved, keeping ourselves from all 
unrighteousness, covetousness, love of money, evil speaking, false witness; “not rendering evil for evil, or 
railing for railing,” or blow for blow, or cursing for cursing, but being mindful of what the Lord said in His 
teaching: “Judge not, that ye be not judged; forgive, and it shall be forgiven unto you; be merciful, that ye 
may obtain mercy; with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again;” and once more, 
“Blessed are the poor, and those that are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
God.” 


CHAPTER III 
EXPRESSIONS OF PERSONAL UNWORTHINESS 


These things, brethren, I write to you concerning righteousness, not because I take anything upon myself, 
but because ye have invited me to do so. For neither I, nor any other such one, can come up to the wisdom 
of the blessed and glorified Paul. He, when among you, accurately and stedfastly taught the word of truth 
in the presence of those who were then alive. And when absent from you, he wrote you a letter, which, if 
you carefully study, you will find to be the means of building you up in that faith which has been given 
you, and which, being followed by hope, and preceded by love towards God, and Christ, and our 
neighbour, “is the mother of us all.” For if any one be inwardly possessed of these graces, he hath fulfilled 
the command of righteousness, since he that hath love is far from all sin. 


CHAPTER IV 
VARIOUS EXHORTATIONS 


“But the love of money is the root of all evils.” Knowing, therefore, that “as we brought nothing into the 
world, so we can carry nothing out,” let us arm ourselves with the armour of righteousness; and let us 
teach, first of all, ourselves to walk in the commandments of the Lord. Next, [teach] your wives [to walk] 
in the faith given to them, and in love and purity tenderly loving their own husbands in all truth, and 
loving all [others] equally in all chastity; and to train up their children in the knowledge and fear of God. 
Teach the widows to be discreet as respects the faith of the Lord, praying continually for all, being far 
from all slandering, evil-speaking, false-witnessing, love of money, and every kind of evil; knowing that 
they are the altar of God, that He clearly perceives all things, and that nothing is hid from Him, neither 
reasonings, nor reflections, nor any one of the secret things of the heart. 


CHAPTER V 


THE DUTIES OF DEACONS, YOUTHS, AND VIRGINS 


Knowing, then, that “God is not mocked,” we ought to walk worthy of His commandment and glory. In like 
manner should the deacons be blameless before the face of His righteousness, as being the servants of 
God and Christ, and not of men. They must not be slanderers, double-tongued, or lovers of money, but 
temperate in all things, compassionate, industrious, walking according to the truth of the Lord, who was 
the servant of all. If we please Him in this present world, we shall receive also the future world, according 
as He has promised to us that He will raise us again from the dead, and that if we live worthily of Him, 
“we shall also reign together with Him,” provided only we believe. In like manner, let the young men also 
be blameless in all things, being especially careful to preserve purity, and keeping themselves in, as witha 
bridle, from every kind of evil. For it is well that they should be cut off from the lusts that are in the world, 
since “every lust warreth against the spirit;” and “neither fornicators, nor effeminate, nor abusers of 
themselves with mankind, shall inherit the kingdom of God,” nor those who do things inconsistent and 
unbecoming. Wherefore, it is needful to abstain from all these things, being subject to the presbyters and 
deacons, as unto God and Christ. The virgins also must walk in a blameless and pure conscience. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE DUTIES OF PRESBYTERS AND OTHERS 


And let the presbyters be compassionate and merciful to all, bringing back those that wander, visiting all 
the sick, and not neglecting the widow, the orphan, or the poor, but always “providing for that which is 
becoming in the sight of God and man;” abstaining from all wrath, respect of persons, and unjust 
judgment; keeping far off from all covetousness, not quickly crediting [an evil report] against any one, not 
severe in judgment, as knowing that we are all under a debt of sin. If then we entreat the Lord to forgive 
us, we ought also ourselves to forgive; for we are before the eyes of our Lord and God, and “we must all 
appear at the judgment-seat of Christ, and must every one give an account of himself.” Let us then serve 
Him in fear, and with all reverence, even as He Himself has commanded us, and as the apostles who 
preached the Gospel unto us, and the prophets who proclaimed beforehand the coming of the Lord [have 
alike taught us]. Let us be zealous in the pursuit of that which is good, keeping ourselves from causes of 
offence, from false brethren, and from those who in hypocrisy bear the name of the Lord, and draw away 
vain men into error. 


CHAPTER VII 


AVOID THE DOCETAE, AND PERSEVERE IN FASTING AND PRAYER 


“For whosoever does not confess that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh, is antichrist;” and whosoever 
does not confess the testimony of the cross, is of the devil; and whosoever perverts the oracles of the Lord 
to his own lusts, and says that there is neither a resurrection nor a judgment, he is the first-born of Satan. 
Wherefore, forsaking the vanity of many, and their false doctrines, let us return to the word which has 
been handed down to us from the beginning; “watching unto prayer,” and persevering in fasting; 
beseeching in our supplications the all-seeing God “not to lead us into temptation,” as the Lord has said: 
“The spirit truly is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


PERSEVERE IN HOPE AND PATIENCE 


Let us then continually persevere in our hope, and the earnest of our righteousness, which is Jesus Christ, 
“who bore our sins in His own body on the tree,” “who did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth,” 
but endured all things for us, that we might live in Him. Let us then be imitators of His patience; and if we 
suffer for His name’s sake, let us glorify Him. For He has set us this example in Himself, and we have 
believed that such is the case. 


CHAPTER IX 


PATIENCE INCULCATED 


I exhort you all, therefore, to yield obedience to the word of righteousness, and to exercise all patience, 
such as ye have seen [set] before your eyes, not only in the case of the blessed Ignatius, and Zosimus, and 
Rufus, but also in others among yourselves, and in Paul himself, and the rest of the apostles. [This do] in 
the assurance that all these have not run in vain, but in faith and righteousness, and that they are [now] in 
their due place in the presence of the Lord, with whom also they suffered. For they loved not this present 
world, but Him who died for us, and for our sakes was raised again by God from the dead. 


CHAPTER X 
EXHORTATION TO THE PRACTICE OF VIRTUE 


Stand fast, therefore, in these things, and follow the example of the Lord, being firm and unchangeable in 
the faith, loving the brotherhood, and being attached to one another, joined together in the truth, 
exhibiting the meekness of the Lord in your intercourse with one another, and despising no one. When you 
can do good, defer it not, because “alms delivers from death.” Be all of you subject one to another “having 
your conduct blameless among the Gentiles,” that ye may both receive praise for your good works, and 
the Lord may not be blasphemed through you. But woe to him by whom the name of the Lord is 
blasphemed! Teach, therefore, sobriety to all, and manifest it also in your own conduct. 


CHAPTER XI 
EXPRESSION OF GRIEF ON ACCOUNT OF VALENS 


I am greatly grieved for Valens, who was once a presbyter among you, because he so little understands 
the place that was given him [in the Church]. I exhort you, therefore, that ye abstain from covetousness, 
and that ye be chaste and truthful. “Abstain from every form of evil.” For if a man cannot govern himself in 
such matters, how shall he enjoin them on others? If a man does not keep himself from covetousness, he 
shall be defiled by idolatry, and shall be judged as one of the heathen. But who of us are ignorant of the 
judgment of the Lord? “Do we not know that the saints shall judge the world?” as Paul teaches. But I have 
neither seen nor heard of any such thing among you, in the midst of whom the blessed Paul laboured, and 
who are commended in the beginning of his Epistle. For he boasts of you in all those Churches which 
alone then knew the Lord; but we [of Smyrna] had not yet known Him. I am deeply grieved, therefore, 
brethren, for him (Valens) and his wife; to whom may the Lord grant true repentance! And be ye then 
moderate in regard to this matter, and “do not count such as enemies,” but call them back as suffering 
and straying members, that ye may save your whole body. For by so acting ye shall edify yourselves. 


CHAPTER XII 
EXHORTATION TO VARIOUS GRACES 


For I trust that ye are well versed in the Sacred Scriptures, and that nothing is hid from you; but to me 
this privilege is not yet granted. It is declared then in these Scriptures, “Be ye angry, and sin not,” and, 
“Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” Happy is he who remembers this, which I believe to be the 
case with you. But may the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ Himself, who is the 
Son of God, and our everlasting High Priest, build you up in faith and truth, and in all meekness, 
gentleness, patience, long-suffering, forbearance, and purity; and may He bestow on you a lot and portion 
among His saints, and on us with you, and on all that are under heaven, who shall believe in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and in His Father, who “raised Him from the dead.” Pray for all the saints. Pray also for 
kings, and potentates, and princes, and for those that persecute and hate you, and for the enemies of the 
cross, that your fruit may be manifest to all, and that ye may be perfect in Him. 


CHAPTER XIII 
CONCERNING THE TRANSMISSION OF EPISTLES 


Both you and Ignatius wrote to me, that if any one went [from this] into Syria, he should carry your letter 
with him; which request I will attend to if I find a fitting opportunity, either personally, or through some 
other acting for me, that your desire may be fulfilled. The Epistles of Ignatius written by him to us, and all 
the rest [of his Epistles] which we have by us, we have sent to you, as you requested. They are subjoined 
to this Epistle, and by them ye may be greatly profited; for they treat of faith and patience, and all things 
that tend to edification in our Lord. Any more certain information you may have obtained respecting both 
Ignatius himself, and those that were with him, have the goodness to make known to us. 


CHAPTER XIV 
CONCLUSION 


These things I have written to you by Crescens, whom up to the present time I have recommended unto 
you, and do now recommend. For he has acted blamelessly among us, and I believe also among you. 
Moreover, ye will hold his sister in esteem when she comes to you. Be ye safe in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Grace be with you all. Amen. 


The Epistle Concerning the Martyrdom of Polycarp 


THE ENCYCLICAL EPISTLE OF THE CHURCH AT SMYRNA CONCERNING THE MARTYRDOM OF THE HOLY 
POLYCARP 


The Church of God which sojourns at Smyrna, to the Church of God sojourning in Philomelium, and to all 
the congregations of the Holy and Catholic Church in every place: Mercy, peace, and love from God the 
Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, be multiplied. 


CHAPTER I 


SUBJECT OF WHICH WE WRITE 


We have written to you, brethren, as to what relates to the martyrs, and especially to the blessed 
Polycarp, who put an end to the persecution, having, as it were, set a seal upon it by his martyrdom. For 
almost all the events that happened previously [to this one], took place that the Lord might show us from 
above a martyrdom becoming the Gospel. For he waited to be delivered up, even as the Lord had done, 
that we also might become his followers, while we look not merely at what concerns ourselves but have 
regard also to our neighbours. For it is the part of a true and well-founded love, not only to wish one’s self 
to be saved, but also all the brethren. 


CHAPTER II 
THE WONDERFUL CONSTANCY OF THE MARTYRS 


All the martyrdoms, then, were blessed and noble which took place according to the will of God. For it 
becomes us who profess greater piety than others, to ascribe the authority over all things to God. And 
truly, who can fail to admire their nobleness of mind, and their patience, with that love towards their Lord 
which they displayed?—who, when they were so torn with scourges, that the frame of their bodies, even to 
the very inward veins and arteries, was laid open, still patiently endured, while even those that stood by 
pitied and bewailed them. But they reached such a pitch of magnanimity, that not one of them let a sigh or 
a groan escape them; thus proving to us all that those holy martyrs of Christ, at the very time when they 
suffered such torments, were absent from the body, or rather, that the Lord then stood by them, and 
communed with them. And, looking to the grace of Christ, they despised all the torments of this world, 
redeeming themselves from eternal punishment by [the suffering of] a single hour. For this reason the fire 
of their savage executioners appeared cool to them. For they kept before their view escape from that fire 
which is eternal and never shall be quenched, and looked forward with the eyes of their heart to those 
good things which are laid up for such as endure; things “which ear hath not heard, nor eye seen, neither 
have entered into the heart of man,” but were revealed by the Lord to them, inasmuch as they were no 
longer men, but had already become angels. And, in like manner, those who were condemned to the wild 
beasts endured dreadful tortures, being stretched out upon beds full of spikes, and subjected to various 
other kinds of torments, in order that, if it were possible, the tyrant might, by their lingering tortures, 
lead them to a denial [of Christ]. 


CHAPTER III 
THE CONSTANCY OF GERMANICUS. THE DEATH OF POLYCARP IS DEMANDED 


For the devil did indeed invent many things against them; but thanks be to God, he could not prevail over 
all. For the most noble Germanicus strengthened the timidity of others by his own patience, and fought 
heroically with the wild beasts. For, when the proconsul sought to persuade him, and urged him to take 
pity upon his age, he attracted the wild beast towards himself, and provoked it, being desirous to escape 
all the more quickly from an unrighteous and impious world. But upon this the whole multitude, 
marvelling at the nobility of mind displayed by the devout and godly race of Christians, cried out, “Away 
with the Atheists; let Polycarp be sought out!” 


CHAPTER IV 


QUINTUS THE APOSTATE 


Now one named Quintus, a Phrygian, who was but lately come from Phrygia, when he saw the wild beasts, 
became afraid. This was the man who forced himself and some others to come forward voluntarily [for 
trial]. Him the proconsul, after many entreaties, persuaded to swear and to offer sacrifice. Wherefore, 


brethren, we do not commend those who give themselves up [to suffering], seeing the Gospel does not 
teach so to do. 


CHAPTER V 
THE DEPARTURE AND VISION OF POLYCARP 


But the most admirable Polycarp, when he first heard [that he was sought for], was in no measure 
disturbed, but resolved to continue in the city. However, in deference to the wish of many, he was 
persuaded to leave it. He departed, therefore, to a country house not far distant from the city. There he 
stayed with a few [friends], engaged in nothing else night and day than praying for all men, and for the 
Churches throughout the world, according to his usual custom. And while he was praying, a vision 
presented itself to him three days before he was taken; and, behold, the pillow under his head seemed to 
him on fire. Upon this, turning to those that were with him, he said to them prophetically, “I must be burnt 
alive.” 


CHAPTER VI 
POLYCARP IS BETRAYED BY A SERVANT 


And when those who sought for him were at hand, he departed to another dwelling, whither his pursuers 
immediately came after him. And when they found him not, they seized upon two youths [that were there], 
one of whom, being subjected to torture, confessed. It was thus impossible that he should continue hid, 
since those that betrayed him were of his own household. The Irenarch then (whose office is the same as 
that of the Cleronomus ), by name Herod, hastened to bring him into the stadium. [This all happened] that 
he might fulfil his special lot, being made a partaker of Christ, and that they who betrayed him might 
undergo the punishment of Judas himself. 


CHAPTER VII 


POLYCARP IS FOUND BY HIS PURSUERS 


His pursuers then, along with horsemen, and taking the youth with them, went forth at supper-time on the 
day of the preparation with their usual weapons, as if going out against a robber. And being come about 
evening [to the place where he was], they found him lying down in the upper room of a certain little 
house, from which he might have escaped into another place; but he refused, saying, “The will of God be 
done.” So when he heard that they were come, he went down and spake with them. And as those that 
were present marvelled at his age and constancy, some of them said. “Was so much effort made to capture 
such a venerable man?” Immediately then, in that very hour, he ordered that something to eat and drink 
should be set before them, as much indeed as they cared for, while he besought them to allow him an hour 
to pray without disturbance. And on their giving him leave, he stood and prayed, being full of the grace of 
God, so that he could not cease for two full hours, to the astonishment of them that heard him, insomuch 
that many began to repent that they had come forth against so godly and venerable an old man. 


CHAPTER VIII 
POLYCARP IS BROUGHT INTO THE CITY 


Now, as soon as he had ceased praying, having made mention of all that had at any time come in contact 
with him, both small and great, illustrious and obscure, as well as the whole Catholic Church throughout 
the world, the time of his departure having arrived, they set him upon an ass, and conducted him into the 
city, the day being that of the great Sabbath. And the Irenarch Herod, accompanied by his father Nicetes 
(both riding in a chariot ), met him, and taking him up into the chariot, they seated themselves beside 
him, and endeavoured to persuade him, saying, “What harm is there in saying, Lord Caesar, and in 
sacrificing, with the other ceremonies observed on such occasions, and so make sure of safety?” But he at 
first gave them no answer; and when they continued to urge him, he said, “I shall not do as you advise 
me.” So they, having no hope of persuading him, began to speak bitter words unto him, and cast him with 
violence out of the chariot, insomuch that, in getting down from the carriage, he dislocated his leg [by the 
fall]. But without being disturbed, and as if suffering nothing, he went eagerly forward with all haste, and 
was conducted to the stadium, where the tumult was so great, that there was no possibility of being 
heard. 


CHAPTER IX 
POLYCARP REFUSES TO REVILE CHRIST 


Now, as Polycarp was entering into the stadium, there came to him a voice from heaven, saying, “Be 
strong, and show thyself a man, O Polycarp!” No one saw who it was that spoke to him; but those of our 
brethren who were present heard the voice. And as he was brought forward, the tumult became great 


when they heard that Polycarp was taken. And when he came near, the proconsul asked him whether he 
was Polycarp. On his confessing that he was, [the proconsul] sought to persuade him to deny [Christ], 
saying, “Have respect to thy old age,” and other similar things, according to their custom, [such as], 
“Swear by the fortune of Caesar; repent, and say, Away with the Atheists.” But Polycarp, gazing with a 
stern countenance on all the multitude of the wicked heathen then in the stadium, and waving his hand 
towards them, while with groans he looked up to heaven, said, “Away with the Atheists.” Then, the 
proconsul urging him, and saying, “Swear, and I will set thee at liberty, reproach Christ;” Polycarp 
declared, “Eighty and six years have I served Him, and He never did me any injury: how then can I 
blaspheme my King and my Saviour?” 


CHAPTER X 


POLYCARP CONFESSES HIMSELF A CHRISTIAN 


And when the proconsul yet again pressed him, and said, “Swear by the fortune of Caesar,” he answered, 
“Since thou art vainly urgent that, as thou sayest, I should swear by the fortune of Caesar, and pretendest 
not to know who and what I am, hear me declare with boldness, I am a Christian. And if you wish to learn 
what the doctrines of Christianity are, appoint me a day, and thou shalt hear them.” The proconsul 
replied, “Persuade the people.” But Polycarp said, “To thee I have thought it right to offer an account [of 
my faith]; for we are taught to give all due honour (which entails no injury upon ourselves) to the powers 
and authorities which are ordained of God. But as for these, I do not deem them worthy of receiving any 
account from me.” 


CHAPTER XI 
NO THREATS HAVE ANY EFFECT ON POLYCARP 


The proconsul then said to him, “I have wild beasts at hand; to these will I cast thee, except thou repent.” 
But he answered, “Call them then, for we are not accustomed to repent of what is good in order to adopt 
that which is evil; and it is well for me to be changed from what is evil to what is righteous.” But again the 
proconsul said to him, “I will cause thee to be consumed by fire, seeing thou despisest the wild beasts, if 
thou wilt not repent.” But Polycarp said, “Thou threatenest me with fire which burneth for an hour, and 
after a little is extinguished, but art ignorant of the fire of the coming judgment and of eternal 
punishment, reserved for the ungodly. But why tarriest thou? Bring forth what thou wilt.” 


CHAPTER XII 
POLYCARP IS SENTENCED TO BE BURNED 


While he spoke these and many other like things, he was filled with confidence and joy, and his 
countenance was full of grace, so that not merely did it not fall as if troubled by the things said to him, 
but, on the contrary, the proconsul was astonished, and sent his herald to proclaim in the midst of the 
stadium thrice, “Polycarp has confessed that he is a Christian.” This proclamation having been made by 
the herald, the whole multitude both of the heathen and Jews, who dwelt at Smyrna, cried out with 
uncontrollable fury, and in a loud voice, “This is the teacher of Asia, the father of the Christians, and the 
overthrower of our gods, he who has been teaching many not to sacrifice, or to worship the gods.” 
Speaking thus, they cried out, and besought Philip the Asiarch to let loose a lion upon Polycarp. But Philip 
answered that it was not lawful for him to do so, seeing the shows of wild beasts were already finished. 
Then it seemed good to them to cry out with one consent, that Polycarp should be burnt alive. For thus it 
behooved the vision which was revealed to him in regard to his pillow to be fulfilled, when, seeing it on 
fire as he was praying, he turned about and said prophetically to the faithful that were with him, “I must 
be burnt alive.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE FUNERAL PILE IS ERECTED 


This, then, was carried into effect with greater speed than it was spoken, the multitudes immediately 
gathering together wood and fagots out of the shops and baths; the Jews especially, according to custom, 
eagerly assisting them in it. And when the funeral pile was ready, Polycarp, laying aside all his garments, 
and loosing his girdle, sought also to take off his sandals,—a thing he was not accustomed to do, inasmuch 
as every one of the faithful was always eager who should first touch his skin. For, on account of his holy 
life, he was, even before his martyrdom, adorned with every kind of good. Immediately then they 
surrounded him with those substances which had been prepared for the funeral pile. But when they were 
about also to fix him with nails, he said, “Leave me as I am; for He that giveth me strength to endure the 
fire, will also enable me, without your securing me by nails, to remain without moving in the pile.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE PRAYER OF POLYCARP 


They did not nail him then, but simply bound him. And he, placing his hands behind him, and being bound 
like a distinguished ram [taken] out of a great flock for sacrifice, and prepared to be an acceptable burnt- 
offering unto God, looked up to heaven, and said, “O Lord God Almighty, the Father of thy beloved and 
blessed Son Jesus Christ, by whom we have received the knowledge of Thee, the God of angels and 
powers, and of every creature, and of the whole race of the righteous who live before thee, I give Thee 
thanks that Thou hast counted me, worthy of this day and this hour, that I should have a part in the 
number of Thy martyrs, in the cup of thy Christ, to the resurrection of eternal life, both of soul and body, 
through the incorruption [imparted] by the Holy Ghost. Among whom may I be accepted this day before 
Thee as a fat and acceptable sacrifice, according as Thou, the ever-truthful God, hast foreordained, hast 
revealed beforehand to me, and now hast fulfilled. Wherefore also I praise Thee for all things, I bless 
Thee, I glorify Thee, along with the everlasting and heavenly Jesus Christ, Thy beloved Son, with whom, to 
Thee, and the Holy Ghost, be glory both now and to all coming ages. Amen.” 


CHAPTER XV 
POLYCARP IS NOT INJURED BY THE FIRE 


When he had pronounced this amen, and so finished his prayer, those who were appointed for the purpose 
kindled the fire. And as the flame blazed forth in great fury, we, to whom it was given to witness it, beheld 
a great miracle, and have been preserved that we might report to others what then took place. For the 
fire, shaping itself into the form of an arch, like the sail of a ship when filled with the wind, encompassed 
as by a circle the body of the martyr. And he appeared within not like flesh which is burnt, but as bread 
that is baked, or as gold and silver glowing in a furnace. Moreover, we perceived such a sweet odour 
[coming from the pile], as if frankincense or some such precious spices had been smoking there. 


CHAPTER XVI 
POLYCARP IS PIERCED BY A DAGGER 


At length, when those wicked men perceived that his body could not be consumed by the fire, they 
commanded an executioner to go near and pierce him through with a dagger. And on his doing this, there 
came forth a dove, and a great quantity of blood, so that the fire was extinguished; and all the people 
wondered that there should be such a difference between the unbelievers and the elect, of whom this 
most admirable Polycarp was one, having in our own times been an apostolic and prophetic teacher, and 
bishop of the Catholic Church which is in Smyrna. For every word that went out of his mouth either has 
been or shall yet be accomplished. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE CHRISTIANS ARE REFUSED POLYCARP’S BODY 


But when the adversary of the race of the righteous, the envious, malicious, and wicked one, perceived 
the impressive nature of his martyrdom, and [considered] the blameless life he had led from the 
beginning, and how he was now crowned with the wreath of immortality, having beyond dispute received 
his reward, he did his utmost that not the least memorial of him should be taken away by us, although 
many desired to do this, and to become possessors of his holy flesh. For this end he suggested it to 
Nicetes, the father of Herod and brother of Alce, to go and entreat the governor not to give up his body to 
be buried, “lest,” said he, “forsaking Him that was crucified, they begin to worship this one.” This he said 
at the suggestion and urgent persuasion of the Jews, who also watched us, as we sought to take him out of 
the fire, being ignorant of this, that it is neither possible for us ever to forsake Christ, who suffered for the 
salvation of such as shall be saved throughout the whole world (the blameless one for sinners ), nor to 
worship any other. For Him indeed, as being the Son of God, we adore; but the martyrs, as disciples and 
followers of the Lord, we worthily love on account of their extraordinary affection towards their own King 
and Master, of whom may we also be made companions and fellow-disciples! 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE BODY OF POLYCARP IS BURNED 


The centurion then, seeing the strife excited by the Jews, placed the body in the midst of the fire, and 
consumed it. Accordingly, we afterwards took up his bones, as being more precious than the most 
exquisite jewels, and more purified than gold, and deposited them in a fitting place, whither, being 
gathered together, as opportunity is allowed us, with joy and rejoicing, the Lord shall grant us to celebrate 
the anniversary of his martyrdom, both in memory of those who have already finished their course, and 
for the exercising and preparation of those yet to walk in their steps. 


CHAPTER XIX 
PRAISE OF THE MARTYR POLYCARP 


This, then, is the account of the blessed Polycarp, who, being the twelfth that was martyred in Smyrna 
(reckoning those also of Philadelphia), yet occupies a place of his own in the memory of all men, insomuch 
that he is everywhere spoken of by the heathen themselves. He was not merely an illustrious teacher, but 
also a pre-eminent martyr, whose martyrdom all desire to imitate, as having been altogether consistent 
with the Gospel of Christ. For, having through patience overcome the unjust governor, and thus acquired 
the crown of immortality, he now, with the apostles and all the righteous [in heaven], rejoicingly glorifies 
God, even the Father, and blesses our Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour of our souls, the Governor of our 
bodies, and the Shepherd of the Catholic Church throughout the world. 


CHAPTER XX 
THIS EPISTLE IS TO BE TRANSMITTED TO THE BRETHREN 


Since, then, ye requested that we would at large make you acquainted with what really took place, we 
have for the present sent you this summary account through our brother Marcus. When, therefore, ye 
have yourselves read this Epistle, be pleased to send it to the brethren at a greater distance, that they 
also may glorify the Lord, who makes such choice of His own servants. To Him who is able to bring us all 
by His grace and goodness into his everlasting kingdom, through His only-begotten Son Jesus Christ, to 
Him be glory, and honour, and power, and majesty, for ever. Amen. Salute all the saints. They that are with 
us salute you, and Evarestus, who wrote this Epistle, with all his house. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE DATE OF THE MARTYRDOM 


Now, the blessed Polycarp suffered martyrdom on the second day of the month Xanthicus just begun, the 
seventh day before the Kalends of May, on the great Sabbath, at the eighth hour. He was taken by Herod, 
Philip the Trallian being high priest, Statius Quadratus being proconsul, but Jesus Christ being King for 
ever, to whom be glory, honour, majesty, and an everlasting throne, from generation to generation. Amen. 


CHAPTER XXII 
SALUTATION 


We wish you, brethren, all happiness, while you walk according to the doctrine of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ; with whom be glory to God the Father and the Holy Spirit, for the salvation of His holy elect, after 
whose example the blessed Polycarp suffered, following in whose steps may we too be found in the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ! 


These things Caius transcribed from the copy of Irenaeus (who was a disciple of Polycarp), having himself 
been intimate with Irenaeus. And I Socrates transcribed them at Corinth from the copy of Caius. Grace be 
with you all. 


And I again, Pionius, wrote them from the previously written copy, having carefully searched into them, 
and the blessed Polycarp having manifested them to me through a revelation, even as I shall show in what 
follows. I have collected these things, when they had almost faded away through the lapse of time, that 
the Lord Jesus Christ may also gather me along with His elect into His heavenly kingdom, to whom, with 
the Father and the Holy Spirit, be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


IGNATIUS 


The Epistles of Ignatius 


The Epistle of Ignatius to the Ephesians Shorter and Longer Versions 


Ignatius, who is also called Theophorus, to the Church which is at Ephesus, in Asia, deservedly most 
happy, being blessed in the greatness and fulness of God the Father, and predestinated before the 
beginning of time, that it should be always for an enduring and unchangeable glory, being united and 
elected through the true passion by the will of the Father, and Jesus Christ, our God: Abundant happiness 
through Jesus Christ, and His undefiled grace. 


Ignatius, who is also called Theophorus, to the Church which is at Ephesus, in Asia, deservedly most 
happy, being blessed in the greatness and fulness of God the Father, and predestinated before the 
beginning of time, that it should be always for an enduring and unchangeable glory, being united and 
elected through the true passion by the will of God the Father, and of our Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour: 
Abundant happiness through Jesus Christ, and His undefiled joy. 


CHAPTER I 
PRAISE OF THE EPHESIANS 


I have become acquainted with your name, much-beloved in God, which ye have acquired by the habit of 
righteousness, according to the faith and love in Jesus Christ our Saviour. Being the followers of God, and 
stirring up yourselves by the blood of God, ye have perfectly accomplished the work which was beseeming 
to you. For, on hearing that I came bound from Syria for the common name and hope, trusting through 
your prayers to be permitted to fight with beasts at Rome, that so by martyrdom I may indeed become the 
disciple of Him “who gave Himself for us, an offering and sacrifice to God,” [ye hastened to see me ]. I 
received, therefore, your whole multitude in the name of God, through Onesimus, a man of inexpressible 
love, and your bishop in the flesh, whom I pray you by Jesus Christ to love, and that you would all seek to 
be like him. And blessed be He who has granted unto you, being worthy, to obtain such an excellent 
bishop. 


I have become acquainted with your greatly-desired name in God, which ye have acquired by the habit of 
righteousness, according to the faith and love in Christ Jesus our Saviour. Being the followers of the love 
of God towards man, and stirring up yourselves by the blood of Christ, you have perfectly accomplished 
the work which was beseeming to you. For, on hearing that I came bound from Syria for the sake of 
Christ, our common hope, trusting through your prayers to be permitted to fight with beasts at Rome, that 
so by martyrdom I may indeed become the disciple of Him “who gave Himself for us, an offering and a 
sacrifice to God,” [ye hastened to see me ]. I have therefore received your whole multitude in the name of 
God, through Onesimus, a man of inexpressible love, and who is your bishop, whom I pray you by Jesus 
Christ to love, and that you would all seek to be like him. Blessed be God, who has granted unto you, who 
are yourselves so excellent, to obtain such an excellent bishop. 


CHAPTER II 


CONGRATULATIONS AND ENTREATIES 


As to my fellow-servant Burrhus, your deacon in regard to God and blessed in all things, I beg that he may 
continue longer, both for your honour and that of your bishop. And Crocus also, worthy both of God and 
you, whom I have received as the manifestation of your love, hath in all things refreshed me, as the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ shall also refresh him; together with Onesimus, and Burrhus, and Euplus, and 
Fronto, by means of whom, I have, as to love, beheld all of you. May I always have joy of you, if indeed I be 
worthy of it. It is therefore befitting that you should in every way glorify Jesus Christ, who hath glorified 
you, that by a unanimous obedience “ye may be perfectly joined together in the same mind, and in the 
same judgment, and may all speak the same thing concerning the same thing,” and that, being subject to 
the bishop and the presbytery, ye may in all respects be sanctified. 


As to our fellow-servant Burrhus, your deacon in regard to God and blessed in all things, I pray that he 
may continue blameless for the honour of the Church, and of your most blessed bishop. Crocus also, 
worthy both of God and you, whom we have received as the manifestation of your love to us, hath in all 
things refreshed me, and “hath not been ashamed of my chain,” as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ will 
also refresh him; together with Onesimus, and Burrhus, and Euplus, and Fronto, by means of whom I 
have, as to love, beheld all of you. May I always have joy of you, if indeed I be worthy of it. It is therefore 
befitting that you should in every way glorify Jesus Christ, who hath glorified you, that by a unanimous 
obedience “ye may be perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the same judgment, and may all 
speak the same thing concerning the same thing,” and that, being subject to the bishop and the 


presbytery, ye may in all respects be sanctified. 


CHAPTER III 
EXHORTATIONS TO UNITY 


I do not issue orders to you, as if I were some great person. For though I am bound for the name [of 
Christ], Iam not yet perfect in Jesus Christ. For now I begin to be a disciple, and I speak to you as fellow- 
disciples with me. For it was needful for me to have been stirred up by you in faith, exhortation, patience, 
and long-suffering. But inasmuch as love suffers me not to be silent in regard to you, I have therefore 
taken upon me first to exhort you that ye would all run together in accordance with the will of God. For 
even Jesus Christ, our inseparable life, is the [manifested] will of the Father; as also bishops, settled 
everywhere to the utmost bounds [of the earth], are so by the will of Jesus Christ. 


I do not issue orders to you, as if I were some great person. For though I am bound for His name, I am not 
yet perfect in Jesus Christ. For now I begin to be a disciple, and I speak to you as my fellow-servants. For 
it was needful for me to have been admonished by you in faith, exhortation, patience, and long-suffering. 
But inasmuch as love suffers me not to be silent in regard to you, I have therefore taken upon me first to 
exhort you that ye would run together in accordance with the will of God. For even Jesus Christ does all 
things according to the will of the Father, as He Himself declares in a certain place, “I do always those 
things that please Him.” Wherefore it behoves us also to live according to the will of God in Christ, and to 
imitate Him as Paul did. For, says he, “Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


Wherefore it is fitting that ye should run together in accordance with the will of your bishop, which thing 
also ye do. For your justly renowned presbytery, worthy of God, is fitted as exactly to the bishop as the 
strings are to the harp. Therefore in your concord and harmonious love, Jesus Christ is sung. And do ye, 
man by man, become a choir, that being harmonious in love, and taking up the song of God in unison, ye 
may with one voice sing to the Father through Jesus Christ, so that He may both hear you, and perceive by 
your works that ye are indeed the members of His Son. It is profitable, therefore, that you should live in 
an unblameable unity, that thus ye may always enjoy communion with God. 


Wherefore it is fitting that ye also should run together in accordance with the will of the bishop who by 
God’s appointment rules over you. Which thing ye indeed of yourselves do, being instructed by the Spirit. 
For your justly-renowned presbytery, being worthy of God, is fitted as exactly to the bishop as the strings 
are to the harp. Thus, being joined together in concord and harmonious love, of which Jesus Christ is the 
Captain and Guardian, do ye, man by man, become but one choir; so that, agreeing together in concord, 
and obtaining a perfect unity with God, ye may indeed be one in harmonious feeling with God the Father, 
and His beloved Son Jesus Christ our Lord. For, says He, “Grant unto them, Holy Father, that as I and 
Thou are one, they also may be one in us.” It is therefore profitable that you, being joined together with 
God in an unblameable unity, should be the followers of the example of Christ, of whom also ye are 
members. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PRAISE OF UNITY 


For if I in this brief space of time, have enjoyed such fellowship with your bishop—I mean not of a mere 
human, but of a spiritual nature—how much more do I reckon you happy who are so joined to him as the 
Church is to Jesus Christ, and as Jesus Christ is to the Father, that so all things may agree in unity! Let no 
man deceive himself: if any one be not within the altar, he is deprived of the bread of God. For if the 
prayer of one or two possesses such power, how much more that of the bishop and the whole Church! He, 
therefore, that does not assemble with the Church, has even by this manifested his pride, and condemned 
himself. For it is written, “God resisteth the proud.” Let us be careful, then, not to set ourselves in 
opposition to the bishop, in order that we may be subject to God. 


For if I, in this brief space of time, have enjoyed such fellowship with your bishop—I mean not of a mere 
human, but of a spiritual nature—how much more do I reckon you happy, who so depend on him as the 
Church does on the Lord Jesus, and the Lord does on God and His Father, that so all things may agree in 
unity! Let no man deceive himself: if any one be not within the altar, he is deprived of the bread of God. 
For if the prayer of one or two possesses such power that Christ stands in the midst of them, how much 
more will the prayer of the bishop and of the whole Church, ascending up in harmony to God, prevail for 
the granting of all their petitions in Christ! He, therefore, that separates himself from such, and does not 
meet in the society where sacrifices are offered, and with “the Church of the first-born whose names are 
written in heaven,” is a wolf in sheep’s clothing, while he presents a mild outward appearance. Do ye, 
beloved, be careful to be subject to the bishop, and the presbyters and the deacons. For he that is subject 


to these is obedient to Christ, who has appointed them; but he that is disobedient to these is disobedient 
to Christ Jesus. And “he that obeyeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 
For he that yields not obedience to his superiors is self-confident, quarrelsome, and proud. But “God,” 
says [the Scripture] “resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble;” and, “The proud have greatly 
transgressed.” The Lord also says to the priests, “He that heareth you, heareth Me; and he that heareth 
Me, heareth the Father that sent Me. He that despiseth you, despiseth Me; and he that despiseth Me, 
despiseth Him that sent Me.” 


CHAPTER VI 


HAVE RESPECT TO THE BISHOP AS TO CHRIST HIMSELF 


Now the more any one sees the bishop keeping silence, the more ought he to revere him. For we ought to 
receive every one whom the Master of the house sends to be over His household, as we would do Him that 
sent him. It is manifest, therefore, that we should look upon the bishop even as we would upon the Lord 
Himself. And indeed Onesimus himself greatly commends your good order in God, that ye all live 
according to the truth, and that no sect has any dwelling-place among you. Nor, indeed, do ye hearken to 
any one rather than to Jesus Christ speaking in truth. 


The more, therefore, you see the bishop silent, the more do you reverence him. For we ought to receive 
every one whom the Master of the house sends to be over His household, as we would do Him that sent 
him. It is manifest, therefore, that we should look upon the bishop even as we would look upon the Lord 
Himself, standing, as he does, before the Lord. For “it behoves the man who looks carefully about him, 
and is active in his business, to stand before kings, and not to stand before slothful men.” And indeed 
Onesimus himself greatly commends your good order in God, that ye all live according to the truth, and 
that no sect has any dwelling-place among you. Nor indeed do ye hearken to any one rather than to Jesus 
Christ, the true Shepherd and Teacher. And ye are, as Paul wrote to you, “one body and one spirit, 
because ye have also been called in one hope of the faith. Since also “there is one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all, who is over all, and through all, and in all.” Such, then, are ye, having 
been taught by such instructors, Paul the Christ-bearer, and Timothy the most faithful. 


CHAPTER VII 
BEWARE OF FALSE TEACHERS 


For some are in the habit of carrying about the name [of Jesus Christ] in wicked guile, while yet they 
practise things unworthy of God, whom ye must flee as ye would wild beasts. For they are ravening dogs, 
who bite secretly, against whom ye must be on your guard, inasmuch as they are men who can scarcely be 
cured. There is one Physician who is possessed both of flesh and spirit; both made and not made; God 
existing in flesh; true life in death; both of Mary and of God; first passible and then impassible,—even 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


But some most worthless persons are in the habit of carrying about the name [of Jesus Christ] in wicked 
guile, while yet they practise things unworthy of God, and hold opinions contrary to the doctrine of Christ, 
to their own destruction, and that of those who give credit to them, whom you must avoid as ye would wild 
beasts. For “the righteous man who avoids them is saved for ever; but the destruction of the ungodly is 
sudden, and a subject of rejoicing.” For “they are dumb dogs, that cannot bark,” raving mad, and biting 
secretly, against whom ye must be on your guard, since they labour under an incurable disease. But our 
Physician is the only true God, the unbegotten and unapproachable, the Lord of all, the Father and 
Begetter of the only-begotten Son. We have also as a Physician the Lord our God, Jesus the Christ, the 
only-begotten Son and Word, before time began, but who afterwards became also man, of Mary the virgin. 
For “the Word was made flesh.” Being incorporeal, He was in the body; being impassible, He was in a 
passible body; being immortal, He was in a mortal body; being life, He became subject to corruption, that 
He might free our souls from death and corruption, and heal them, and might restore them to health, 
when they were diseased with ungodliness and wicked lusts. 


CHAPTER VIII 
RENEWED PRAISE OF THE EPHESIANS 


Let not then any one deceive you, as indeed ye are not deceived, inasmuch as ye are wholly devoted to 
God. For since there is no strife raging among you which might distress you, ye are certainly living in 
accordance with God’s will. I am far inferior to you, and require to be sanctified by your Church of 
Ephesus, so renowned throughout the world. They that are carnal cannot do those things which are 
spiritual, nor they that are spiritual the things which are carnal; even as faith cannot do the works of 
unbelief, nor unbelief the works of faith. But even those things which ye do according to the flesh are 
spiritual; for ye do all things in Jesus Christ. 


Let not then any one deceive you, as indeed ye are not deceived; for ye are wholly devoted to God. For 


when there is no evil desire within you, which might defile and torment you, then do ye live in accordance 
with the will of God, and are [the servants] of Christ. Cast ye out that which defiles you, who are of the 
most holy Church of the Ephesians, which is so famous and celebrated throughout the world. They that 
are carnal cannot do those things which are spiritual, nor they that are spiritual the things which are 
carnal; even as faith cannot do the works of unbelief, nor unbelief the works of faith. But ye, being full of 
the Holy Spirit, do nothing according to the flesh, but all things according to the Spirit. Ye are complete in 
Christ Jesus, “who is the Saviour of all men, specially of them that believe.” 


CHAPTER IX 
YE HAVE GIVEN NO HEED TO FALSE TEACHERS 


Nevertheless, I have heard of some who have passed on from this to you, having false doctrine, whom ye 
did not suffer to sow among you, but stopped your ears, that ye might not receive those things which were 
sown by them, as being stones of the temple of the Father, prepared for the building of God the Father, 
and drawn up on high by the instrument of Jesus Christ, which is the cross, making use of the Holy Spirit 
as a rope, while your faith was the means by which you ascended, and your love the way which led up to 
God. Ye, therefore, as well as all your fellow-travellers, are God-bearers, temple-bearers, Christ-bearers, 
bearers of holiness, adorned in all respects with the commandments of Jesus Christ, in whom also I exult 
that I have been thought worthy, by means of this Epistle, to converse and rejoice with you, because with 
respect to your Christian life ye love nothing but God only. 


Nevertheless, I have heard of some who have passed in among you, holding the wicked doctrine of the 
strange and evil spirit; to whom ye did not allow entrance to sow their tares, but stopped your ears that ye 
might not receive that error which was proclaimed by them, as being persuaded that that spirit which 
deceives the people does not speak the things of Christ, but his own, for he is a lying spirit. But the Holy 
Spirit does not speak His own things, but those of Christ, and that not from himself, but from the Lord; 
even as the Lord also announced to us the things that He received from the Father. For, says He, “the 
word which ye hear is not Mine, but the Father’s, who sent Me.” And says He of the Holy Spirit, “He shall 
not speak of Himself, but whatsoever things He shall hear from Me.” And He says of Himself to the Father, 
“T have,” says He, “glorified Thee upon the earth; I have finished the work which, Thou gavest Me; I have 
manifested Thy name to men.” And of the Holy Ghost, “He shall glorify Me, for He receives of Mine.” But 
the spirit of deceit preaches himself, and speaks his own things, for he seeks to please himself. He 
glorifies himself, for he is full of arrogance. He is lying, fraudulent, soothing, flattering, treacherous, 
rhapsodical, trifling, inharmonious, verbose, sordid, and timorous. From his power Jesus Christ will 
deliver you, who has founded you upon the rock, as being chosen stones, well fitted for the divine edifice 
of the Father, and who are raised up on high by Christ, who was crucified for you, making use of the Holy 
Spirit as a rope, and being borne up by faith, while exalted by love from earth to heaven, walking in 
company with those that are undefiled. For, says [the Scripture], “Blessed are the undefiled in the way, 
who walk in the law of the Lord.” Now the way is unerring, namely, Jesus Christ. For, says He, “I am the 
way and the life.” And this way leads to the Father. For “no man,” says He, “cometh to the Father but by 
Me.” Blessed, then, are ye who are God-bearers, spirit-bearers, temple-bearers, bearers of holiness, 
adorned in all respects with the commandments of Jesus Christ, being “a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
peculiar people,” on whose account I rejoice exceedingly, and have had the privilege, by this Epistle, of 
conversing with “the saints which are at Ephesus, the faithful in Christ Jesus.” I rejoice, therefore, over 
you, that ye do not give heed to vanity, and love nothing according to the flesh, but according to God. 


CHAPTER X 


EXHORTATIONS TO PRAYER, HUMILITY, ETC 


And pray ye without ceasing in behalf of other men. For there is in them hope of repentance that they may 
attain to God. See, then, that they be instructed by your works, if in no other way. Be ye meek in response 
to their wrath, humble in opposition to their boasting: to their blasphemies return your prayers; in 
contrast to their error, be ye stedfast in the faith; and for their cruelty, manifest your gentleness. While we 
take care not to imitate their conduct, let us be found their brethren in all true kindness; and let us seek 
to be followers of the Lord (who ever more unjustly treated, more destitute, more condemned?), that so no 
plant of the devil may be found in you, but ye may remain in all holiness and sobriety in Jesus Christ, both 
with respect to the flesh and spirit. 


And pray ye without ceasing in behalf of other men; for there is hope of the repentance, that they may 
attain to God. For “cannot he that falls arise again, and he that goes astray return?” Permit them, then, to 
be instructed by you. Be ye therefore the ministers of God, and the mouth of Christ. For thus saith the 
Lord, “If ye take forth the precious from the vile, ye shall be as my mouth.” Be ye humble in response to 
their wrath; oppose to their blasphemies your earnest prayers; while they go astray, stand ye stedfast in 
the faith. Conquer ye their harsh temper by gentleness, their passion by meekness. For “blessed are the 
meek;” and Moses was meek above all men; and David was exceeding meek. Wherefore Paul exhorts as 
follows: “The servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle towards all men, apt to teach, patient, in 
meekness instructing those that oppose themselves.” Do not seek to avenge yourselves on those that 


injure you, for says [the Scripture], “If I have returned evil to those who returned evil to me.” Let us make 
them brethren by our kindness. For say ye to those that hate you, Ye are our brethren, that the name of 
the Lord may be glorified. And let us imitate the Lord, “who, when He was reviled, reviled not again;” 
when He was crucified, He answered not; “when He suffered, He threatened not;” but prayed for His 
enemies, “Father, forgive them; they know not what they do.” If any one, the more he is injured, displays 
the more patience, blessed is he. If any one is defrauded, if any one is despised, for the name of the Lord, 
he truly is the servant of Christ. Take heed that no plant of the devil be found among you, for such a plant 
is bitter and salt. “Watch ye, and be ye sober,” in Christ Jesus. 


CHAPTER XI 


AN EXHORTATION TO FEAR GOD, ETC 


The last times are come upon us. Let us therefore be of a reverent spirit, and fear the long-suffering of 
God, that it tend not to our condemnation. For let us either stand in awe of the wrath to come, or show 
regard for the grace which is at present displayed—one of two things. Only [in one way or another] let us 
be found in Christ Jesus unto the true life. Apart from Him, let nothing attract you, for whom I bear about 
these bonds, these spiritual jewels, by which may I arise through your prayers, of which I entreat I may 
always be a partaker, that I may be found in the lot of the Christians of Ephesus, who have always been of 
the same mind with the apostles through the power of Jesus Christ. 


The last times are come upon us. Let us therefore be of a reverent spirit, and fear the long-suffering of 
God, lest we despise the riches of His goodness and forbearance. For let us either fear the wrath to come, 
or let us love the present joy in the life that now is; and let our present and true joy be only this, to be 
found in Christ Jesus, that we may truly live. Do not at any time desire so much as even to breathe apart 
from Him. For He is my hope; He is my boast; He is my never-failing riches, on whose account I bear 
about with me these bonds from Syria to Rome, these spiritual jewels, in which may I be perfected 
through your prayers, and become a partaker of the sufferings of Christ, and have fellowship with Him in 
His death, His resurrection from the dead, and His everlasting life. May I attain to this, so that I may be 
found in the lot of the Christians of Ephesus, who have always had intercourse with the apostles by the 
power of Jesus Christ, with Paul, and John, and Timothy the most faithful. 


CHAPTER XII 
PRAISE OF THE EPHESIANS 


I know both who I am, and to whom I write. Iam a condemned man, ye have been the objects of mercy; I 
am subject to danger, ye are established in safety. Ye are the persons through whom those pass that are 
cut off for the sake of God. Ye are initiated into the mysteries of the Gospel with Paul, the holy, the 
martyred, the deservedly most happy, at whose feet may I be found, when I shall attain to God; who in all 
his Epistles makes mention of you in Christ Jesus. 


I know both who I am, and to whom I write. I am the very insignificant Ignatius, who have my lot with 
those who are exposed to danger and condemnation. But ye have been the objects of mercy, and are 
established in Christ. I am one delivered over [to death], but the least of all those that have been cut off 
for the sake of Christ, “from the blood of righteous Abel” to the blood of Ignatius. Ye are initiated into the 
mysteries of the Gospel with Paul, the holy, the martyred, inasmuch as he was “a chosen vessel;” at whose 
feet may I be found, and at the feet of the rest of the saints, when I shall attain to Jesus Christ, who is 
always mindful of you in His prayers. 


CHAPTER XIII 
EXHORTATION TO MEET TOGETHER FREQUENTLY FOR THE WORSHIP OF GOD 


Take heed, then, often to come together to give thanks to God, and show forth His praise. For when ye 
assemble frequently in the same place, the powers of Satan are destroyed, and the destruction at which 
he aims is prevented by the unity of your faith. Nothing is more precious than peace, by which all war, 
both in heaven and earth, is brought to an end. 


Take heed, then, often to come together to give thanks to God, and show forth His praise. For when ye 
come frequently together in the same place, the powers of Satan are destroyed, and his “fiery darts” 
urging to sin fall back ineffectual. For your concord and harmonious faith prove his destruction, and the 
torment of his assistants. Nothing is better than that peace which is according to Christ, by which all war, 
both of aerial and terrestrial spirits, is brought to an end. “For we wrestle not against blood and flesh, but 
against principalities and powers, and against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in heavenly places.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
EXHORTATIONS TO FAITH AND LOVE 


None of these things is hid from you, if ye perfectly possess that faith and love towards Christ Jesus which 
are the beginning and the end of life. For the beginning is faith, and the end is love. Now these two, being 
inseparably connected together, are of God, while all other things which are requisite for a holy life follow 
after them. No man [truly] making a profession of faith sinneth; nor does he that possesses love hate any 
one. The tree is made manifest by its fruit; so those that profess themselves to be Christians shall be 
recognised by their conduct. For there is not now a demand for mere profession, but that a man be found 
continuing in the power of faith to the end. 


Wherefore none of the devices of the devil shall be hidden from you, if, like Paul, ye perfectly possess that 
faith and love towards Christ which are the beginning and the end of life. The beginning of life is faith, 
and the end is love. And these two being inseparably connected together, do perfect the man of God; while 
all other things which are requisite to a holy life follow after them. No man making a profession of faith 
ought to sin, nor one possessed of love to hate his brother. For He that said, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God,” said also, “and thy neighbour as thyself.” Those that profess themselves to be Christ’s are known 
not only by what they say, but by what they practise. “For the tree is known by its fruit.” 


CHAPTER XV 
EXHORTATION TO CONFESS CHRIST BY SILENCE AS WELL AS SPEECH 


It is better for a man to be silent and be [a Christian], than to talk and not to be one. It is good to teach, if 
he who speaks also acts. There is then one Teacher, who spake and it was done; while even those things 
which He did in silence are worthy of the Father. He who possesses the word of Jesus, is truly able to hear 
even His very silence, that he may be perfect, and may both act as he speaks, and be recognised by his 
silence. There is nothing which is hid from God, but our very secrets are near to Him. Let us therefore do 
all things as those who have Him dwelling in us, that we may be His temples, and He may be in us as our 
God, which indeed He is, and will manifest Himself before our faces. Wherefore we justly love Him. 


It is better for a man to be silent and be [a Christian], than to talk and not to be one. “The kingdom of God 
is not in word, but in power.” Men “believe with the heart, and confess with the mouth,” the one “unto 
righteousness,” the other “unto salvation.” It is good to teach, if he who speaks also acts. For he who shall 
both “do and teach, the same shall be great in the kingdom.” Our Lord and God, Jesus Christ, the Son of 
the living God, first did and then taught, as Luke testifies, “whose praise is in the Gospel through all the 
Churches.” There is nothing which is hid from the Lord, but our very secrets are near to Him. Let us 
therefore do all things as those who have Him dwelling in us, that we may be His temples, and He may be 
in us as God. Let Christ speak in us, even as He did in Paul. Let the Holy Spirit teach us to speak the 
things of Christ in like manner as He did. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE FATE OF FALSE TEACHERS 


Do not err, my brethren. Those that corrupt families shall not inherit the kingdom of God. If, then, those 
who do this as respects the flesh have suffered death, how much more shall this be the case with any one 
who corrupts by wicked doctrine the faith of God, for which Jesus Christ was crucified! Such an one 
becoming defiled [in this way], shall go away into everlasting fire, and so shall every one that hearkens 
unto him. 


Do not err, my brethren. Those that corrupt families shall not inherit the kingdom of God. And if those that 
corrupt mere human families are condemned to death, how much more shall those suffer everlasting 
punishment who endeavour to corrupt the Church of Christ, for which the Lord Jesus, the only-begotten 
Son of God, endured the cross, and submitted to death! Whosoever, “being waxen fat,” and “become 
gross,” sets at nought His doctrine, shall go into hell. In like manner, every one that has received from 
God the power of distinguishing, and yet follows an unskilful shepherd, and receives a false opinion for 
the truth, shall be punished. “What communion hath light with darkness? or Christ with Belial? Or what 
portion hath he that believeth with an infidel? or the temple of God with idols?” And in like manner say I, 
what communion hath truth with falsehood? or righteousness with unrighteousness? or true doctrine with 
that which is false? 


CHAPTER XVII 
BEWARE OF FALSE DOCTRINES 


For this end did the Lord suffer the ointment to be poured upon His head, that He might breathe 
immortality into His Church. Be not ye anointed with the bad odour of the doctrine of the prince of this 


world; let him not lead you away captive from the life which is set before you. And why are we not all 
prudent, since we have received the knowledge of God, which is Jesus Christ? Why do we foolishly perish, 
not recognising the gift which the Lord has of a truth sent to us? 


For this end did the Lord suffer the ointment to be poured upon His head, that His Church might breathe 
forth immortality. For saith [the Scripture], “Thy name is as ointment poured forth; therefore have the 
virgins loved Thee; they have drawn Thee; at the odour of Thine ointments we will run after Thee.” Let no 
one be anointed with the bad odour of the doctrine of [the prince of] this world; let not the holy Church of 
God be led captive by his subtlety, as was the first woman. Why do we not, as gifted with reason, act 
wisely? When we had received from Christ, and had grafted in us the faculty of judging concerning God, 
why do we fall headlong into ignorance? and why, through a careless neglect of acknowledging the gift 
which we have received, do we foolishly perish? 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE GLORY OF THE CROSS 


Let my spirit be counted as nothing for the sake of the cross, which is a stumbling-block to those that do 
not believe, but to us salvation and life eternal. “Where is the wise man? where the disputer?” Where is 
the boasting of those who are styled prudent? For our God, Jesus Christ, was, according to the 
appointment of God, conceived in the womb by Mary, of the seed of David, but by the Holy Ghost. He was 
born and baptized, that by His passion He might purify the water. 


The cross of Christ is indeed a stumbling-block to those that do not believe, but to the believing it is 
salvation and life eternal. “Where is the wise man? where the disputer?” Where is the boasting of those 
who are called mighty? For the Son of God, who was begotten before time began, and established all 
things according to the will of the Father, He was conceived in the womb of Mary, according to the 
appointment of God, of the seed of David, and by the Holy Ghost. For says [the Scripture], “Behold, a 
virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and He shall be called Immanuel.” He was born and 
was baptized by John, that He might ratify the institution committed to that prophet. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THREE CELEBRATED MYSTERIES 


Now the virginity of Mary was hidden from the prince of this world, as was also her offspring, and the 
death of the Lord; three mysteries of renown, which were wrought in silence by God. How, then, was He 
manifested to the world? A star shone forth in heaven above all the other stars, the light of which was 
inexpressible, while its novelty struck men with astonishment. And all the rest of the stars, with the sun 
and moon, formed a chorus to this star, and its light was exceedingly great above them all. And there was 
agitation felt as to whence this new spectacle came, so unlike to everything else [in the heavens]. Hence 
every kind of magic was destroyed, and every bond of wickedness disappeared; ignorance was removed, 
and the old kingdom abolished, God Himself being manifested in human form for the renewal of eternal 
life. And now that took a beginning which had been prepared by God. Henceforth all things were in a state 
of tumult, because He meditated the abolition of death. 


Now the virginity of Mary was hidden from the prince of this world, as was also her offspring, and the 
death of the Lord; three mysteries of renown, which were wrought in silence, but have been revealed to 
us. A star shone forth in heaven above all that were before it, and its light was inexpressible, while its 
novelty struck men with astonishment. And all the rest of the stars, with the sun and moon, formed a 
chorus to this star. It far exceeded them all in brightness, and agitation was felt as to whence this new 
spectacle [proceeded]. Hence worldly wisdom became folly; conjuration was seen to be mere trifling; and 
magic became utterly ridiculous. Every law of wickedness vanished away; the darkness of ignorance was 
dispersed; and tyrannical authority was destroyed, God being manifested as a man, and man displaying 
power as God. But neither was the former a mere imagination, nor did the second imply a bare humanity; 
but the one was absolutely true, and the other an economical arrangement. Now that received a 
beginning which was perfected by God. Henceforth all things were in a state of tumult, because He 
meditated the abolition of death. 


CHAPTER XX 
PROMISE OF ANOTHER LETTER 


If Jesus Christ shall graciously permit me through your prayers, and if it be His will, I shall, in a second 
little work which I will write to you, make further manifest to you [the nature of] the dispensation of which 
I have begun [to treat], with respect to the new man, Jesus Christ, in His faith and in His love, in His 
suffering and in His resurrection. Especially [will I do this ] if the Lord make known to me that ye come 
together man by man in common through grace, individually, in one faith, and in Jesus Christ, who was of 
the seed of David according to the flesh, being both the Son of man and the Son of God, so that ye obey 


the bishop and the presbytery with an undivided mind, breaking one and the same bread, which is the 
medicine of immortality, and the antidote to prevent us from dying, but [which causes] that we should live 
for ever in Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER XX 


EXHORTATIONS TO STEDFASTNESS AND UNITY 


Stand fast, brethren, in the faith of Jesus Christ, and in His love, in His passion, and in His resurrection. 
Do ye all come together in common, and individually, through grace, in one faith of God the Father, and of 
Jesus Christ His only-begotten Son, and “the first-born of every creature,” but of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, being under the guidance of the Comforter, in obedience to the bishop and the 
presbytery with an undivided mind, breaking one and the same bread, which is the medicine of 
immortality, and the antidote which prevents us from dying, but a cleansing remedy driving away evil, 
[which causes] that we should live in God through Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER XXI 
CONCLUSION 


My soul be for yours and theirs whom, for the honour of God, ye have sent to Smyrna; whence also I write 
to you, giving thanks unto the Lord, and loving Polycarp even as I do you. Remember me, as Jesus Christ 
also remembered you. Pray ye for the Church which is in Syria, whence I am led bound to Rome, being the 
last of the faithful who are there, even as I have been thought worthy to be chosen to show forth the 
honour of God. Farewell in God the Father, and in Jesus Christ, our common hope. 


My soul be for yours and theirs whom, for the honour of God, ye have sent to Smyrna; whence also I write 
to you, giving thanks to the Lord, and loving Polycarp even as I do you. Remember me, as Jesus Christ also 
remembers you, who is blessed for evermore. Pray ye for the Church of Antioch which is in Syria, whence 
I am led bound to Rome, being the last of the faithful that are there, who yet have been thought worthy to 
carry these chains to the honour of God. Fare ye well in God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ, our 
common hope, and in the Holy Ghost. Fare ye well. Amen. Grace [be with you]. 


The Epistle of Ignatius to the Magnesians Shorter and Longer Versions 


Ignatius, who is also called Theophorus, to the [Church] blessed in the grace of God the Father, in Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, in whom I salute the Church which is at Magnesia, near the Maeander, and wish it 
abundance of happiness in God the Father, and in Jesus Christ. 


Ignatius, who is also called Theophorus, to the [Church] blessed in the grace of God the Father, in Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, in whom I salute the Church which is at Magnesia, near the Maeander, and wish it 
abundance of happiness in God the Father, and in Jesus Christ, our Lord, in whom may you have 
abundance of happiness. 


CHAPTER I 
REASON OF WRITING THE EPISTLE 


Having been informed of your godly love, so well-ordered, I rejoiced greatly, and determined to commune 
with you in the faith of Jesus Christ. For as one who has been thought worthy of the most honourable of all 
names, in those bonds which I bear about, I commend the Churches, in which I pray for a union both of 
the flesh and spirit of Jesus Christ, the constant source of our life, and of faith and love, to which nothing 
is to be preferred, but especially of Jesus and the Father, in whom, if we endure all the assaults of the 
prince of this world, and escape them, we shall enjoy God. 


Having been informed of your godly love, so well-ordered, I rejoiced greatly, and determined to commune 
with you in the faith of Jesus Christ. For as one who has been thought worthy of a divine and desirable 
name, in those bonds which I bear about, I commend the Churches, in which I pray for a union both of the 
flesh and spirit of Jesus Christ, “who is the Saviour of all men, but specially of them that believe;” by 
whose blood ye were redeemed; by whom ye have known God, or rather have been known by Him; in 
whom enduring, ye shall escape all the assaults of this world: for “He is faithful, who will not suffer you to 
be tempted above that which ye are able.” 


CHAPTER II 
I REJOICE IN YOUR MESSENGERS 


Since, then, I have had the privilege of seeing you, through Damas your most worthy bishop, and through 
your worthy presbyters Bassus and Apollonius, and through my fellow-servant the deacon Sotio, whose 
friendship may I ever enjoy, inasmuch as he is subject to the bishop as to the grace of God, and to the 
presbytery as to the law of Jesus Christ, [I now write to you]. 


Since, then, I have had the privilege of seeing you, through Damas your most worthy bishop, and through 
your worthy presbyters Bassus and Apollonius, and through my fellow-servant the deacon Sotio, whose 
friendship may I ever enjoy, inasmuch as he, by the grace of God, is subject to the bishop and presbytery, 
in the law of Jesus Christ, [I now write to you]. 


CHAPTER III 
HONOUR YOUR YOUTHFUL BISHOP 


Now it becomes you also not to treat your bishop too familiarly on account of his youth, but to yield him 
all reverence, having respect to the power of God the Father, as I have known even holy presbyters do, not 
judging rashly, from the manifest youthful appearance [of their bishop], but as being themselves prudent 
in God, submitting to him, or rather not to him, but to the Father of Jesus Christ, the bishop of us all. It is 
therefore fitting that you should, after no hypocritical fashion, obey [your bishop], in honour of Him who 
has willed us [so to do], since he that does not so deceives not [by such conduct] the bishop that is visible, 
but seeks to mock Him that is invisible. And all such conduct has reference not to man, but to God, who 
knows all secrets. 


Now it becomes you also not to despise the age of your bishop, but to yield him all reverence, according to 
the will of God the Father, as I have known even holy presbyters do, not having regard to the manifest 
youth [of their bishop], but to his knowledge in God; inasmuch as “not the ancient are [necessarily] wise, 
nor do the aged understand prudence; but there is a spirit in men.” For Daniel the wise, at twelve years of 
age, became possessed of the divine Spirit, and convicted the elders, who in vain carried their grey hairs, 
of being false accusers, and of lusting after the beauty of another man’s wife. Samuel also, when he was 


but a little child, reproved Eli, who was ninety years old, for giving honour to his sons rather than to God. 
In like manner, Jeremiah also received this message from God, “Say not, I am a child.” Solomon too, and 
Josiah, [exemplified the same thing.] The former, being made king at twelve years of age, gave that 
terrible and difficult judgment in the case of the two women concerning their children. The latter, coming 
to the throne when eight years old cast down the altars and temples [of the idols], and burned down the 
groves, for they were dedicated to demons, and not to God. And he slew the false priests, as the 
corrupters and deceivers of men, and not the worshippers of the Deity. Wherefore youth is not to be 
despised when it is devoted to God. But he is to be despised who is of a wicked mind, although he be old, 
and full of wicked days. Timothy the Christ-bearer was young, but hear what his teacher writes to him: 
“Let no man despise thy youth, but be thou an example of the believers in word and in conduct.” It is 
becoming, therefore, that ye also should be obedient to your bishop, and contradict him in nothing; for it 
is a fearful thing to contradict any such person. For no one does [by such conduct] deceive him that is 
visible, but does [in reality] seek to mock Him that is invisible, who, however, cannot be mocked by any 
one. And every such act has respect not to man, but to God. For God says to Samuel, “They have not 
mocked thee, but Me.” And Moses declares, “For their murmuring is not against us, but against the Lord 
God.” No one of those has, [in fact,] remained unpunished, who rose up against their superiors. For 
Dathan and Abiram did not speak against the law, but against Moses, and were cast down alive into 
Hades. Korah also, and the two hundred and fifty who conspired with him against Aaron, were destroyed 
by fire. Absalom, again, who had slain his brother, became suspended on a tree, and had his evil-designing 
heart thrust through with darts. In like manner was Abeddadan beheaded for the same reason. Uzziah, 
when he presumed to oppose the priests and the priesthood, was smitten with leprosy. Saul also was 
dishonoured, because he did not wait for Samuel the high priest. It behoves you, therefore, also to 
reverence your superiors. 


CHAPTER IV 


SOME WICKEDLY ACT INDEPENDENTLY OF THE BISHOP 


It is fitting, then, not only to be called Christians, but to be so in reality: as some indeed give one the title 
of bishop, but do all things without him. Now such persons seem to me to be not possessed of a good 
conscience, seeing they are not stedfastly gathered together according to the commandment. 


It is fitting, then, not only to be called Christians, but to be so in reality. For it is not the being called so, 
but the being really so, that renders a man blessed. To those who indeed talk of the bishop, but do all 
things without him, will He who is the true and first Bishop, and the only High Priest by nature, declare, 
“Why call ye Me Lord, and do not the things which I say?” For such persons seem to me not possessed of 
a good conscience, but to be simply dissemblers and hypocrites. 


CHAPTER V 


DEATH IS THE FATE OF ALL SUCH 


Seeing, then, all things have an end, these two things are simultaneously set before us—death and life; 
and every one shall go unto his own place. For as there are two kinds of coins, the one of God, the other of 
the world, and each of these has its special character stamped upon it, [so is it also here.] The unbelieving 
are of this world; but the believing have, in love, the character of God the Father by Jesus Christ, by 
whom, if we are not in readiness to die into His passion, His life is not in us. 


Seeing, then, all things have an end, and there is set before us life upon our observance [of God’s 
precepts], but death as the result of disobedience, and every one, according to the choice he makes, shall 
go to his own place, let us flee from death, and make choice of life. For I remark, that two different 
characters are found among men—the one true coin, the other spurious. The truly devout man is the right 
kind of coin, stamped by God Himself. The ungodly man, again, is false coin, unlawful, spurious, 
counterfeit, wrought not by God, but by the devil. I do not mean to say that there are two different human 
natures, but that there is one humanity, sometimes belonging to God, and sometimes to the devil. If any 
one is truly religious, he is a man of God; but if he is irreligious, he is a man of the devil, made such, not 
by nature, but by his own choice. The unbelieving bear the image of the prince of wickedness. The 
believing possess the image of their Prince, God the Father, and Jesus Christ, through whom, if we are not 
in readiness to die for the truth into His passion, His life is not in us. 


CHAPTER VI 
PRESERVE HARMONY 


Since therefore I have, in the persons before mentioned, beheld the whole multitude of you in faith and 
love, I exhort you to study to do all things with a divine harmony, while your bishop presides in the place 
of God, and your presbyters in the place of the assembly of the apostles, along with your deacons, who are 
most dear to me, and are entrusted with the ministry of Jesus Christ, who was with the Father before the 
beginning of time, and in the end was revealed. Do ye all then, imitating the same divine conduct, pay 


respect to one another, and let no one look upon his neighbour after the flesh, but do ye continually love 
each other in Jesus Christ. Let nothing exist among you that may divide you; but be ye united with your 
bishop, and those that preside over you, as a type and evidence of your immortality. 


Since therefore I have, in the persons before mentioned, beheld the whole multitude of you in faith and 
love, I exhort you to study to do all things with a divine harmony, while your bishop presides in the place 
of God, and your presbyters in the place of the assembly of the apostles, along with your deacons, who are 
most dear to me, and are entrusted with the ministry of Jesus Christ. He, being begotten by the Father 
before the beginning of time, was God the Word, the only-begotten Son, and remains the same for ever; 
for “of His kingdom there shall be no end,” says Daniel the prophet. Let us all therefore love one another 
in harmony, and let no one look upon his neighbour according to the flesh, but in Christ Jesus. Let nothing 
exist among you which may divide you; but be ye united with your bishop, being through him subject to 
God in Christ. 


CHAPTER VII 
DO NOTHING WITHOUT THE BISHOP AND PRESBYTERS 


As therefore the Lord did nothing without the Father, being united to Him, neither by Himself nor by the 
apostles, so neither do ye anything without the bishop and presbyters. Neither endeavour that anything 
appear reasonable and proper to yourselves apart; but being come together into the same place, let there 
be one prayer, one supplication, one mind, one hope, in love and in joy undefiled. There is one Jesus 
Christ, than whom nothing is more excellent. Do ye therefore all run together as into one temple of God, 
as to one altar, as to one Jesus Christ, who came forth from one Father, and is with and has gone to one. 


As therefore the Lord does nothing without the Father, for says He, “I can of mine own self do nothing,” so 
do ye, neither presbyter, nor deacon, nor layman, do anything without the bishop. Nor let anything appear 
commendable to you which is destitute of his approval. For every such thing is sinful, and opposed [to the 
will of] God. Do ye all come together into the same place for prayer. Let there be one common 
supplication, one mind, one hope, with faith unblameable in Christ Jesus, than which nothing is more 
excellent. Do ye all, as one man, run together into the temple of God, as unto one altar, to one Jesus 
Christ, the High Priest of the unbegotten God. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CAUTION AGAINST FALSE DOCTRINES 


Be not deceived with strange doctrines, nor with old fables, which are unprofitable. For if we still live 
according to the Jewish law, we acknowledge that we have not received grace. For the divinest prophets 
lived according to Christ Jesus. On this account also they were persecuted, being inspired by His grace to 
fully convince the unbelieving that there is one God, who has manifested Himself by Jesus Christ His Son, 
who is His eternal Word, not proceeding forth from silence, and who in all things pleased Him that sent 
Him. 


Be not deceived with strange doctrines, “nor give heed to fables and endless genealogies,” and things in 
which the Jews make their boast. “Old things are passed away: behold, all things have become new.” For if 
we still live according to the Jewish law, and the circumcision of the flesh, we deny that we have received 
grace. For the divinest prophets lived according to Jesus Christ. On this account also they were 
persecuted, being inspired by grace to fully convince the unbelieving that there is one God, the Almighty, 
who has manifested Himself by Jesus Christ His Son, who is His Word, not spoken, but essential. For He is 
not the voice of an articulate utterance, but a substance begotten by divine power, who has in all things 
pleased Him that sent Him. 


CHAPTER IX 


LET US LIVE WITH CHRIST 


If, therefore, those who were brought up in the ancient order of things have come to the possession of a 
new hope, no longer observing the Sabbath, but living in the observance of the Lord’s Day, on which also 
our life has sprung up again by Him and by His death—whom some deny, by which mystery we have 
obtained faith, and therefore endure, that we may be found the disciples of Jesus Christ, our only Master 
—how shall we be able to live apart from Him, whose disciples the prophets themselves in the Spirit did 
wait for Him as their Teacher? And therefore He whom they rightly waited for, being come, raised them 
from the dead. 


If, then, those who were conversant with the ancient Scriptures came to newness of hope, expecting the 
coming of Christ, as the Lord teaches us when He says, “If ye had believed Moses, ye would have believed 
Me, for he wrote of Me;” and again, “Your father Abraham rejoiced to see My day, and he saw it, and was 
glad; for before Abraham was, I am;” how shall we be able to live without Him? The prophets were His 


servants, and foresaw Him by the Spirit, and waited for Him as their Teacher, and expected Him as their 
Lord and Saviour, saying, “He will come and save us.” Let us therefore no longer keep the Sabbath after 
the Jewish manner, and rejoice in days of idleness; for “he that does not work, let him not eat.” For say the 
[holy] oracles, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread.” But let every one of you keep the 
Sabbath after a spiritual manner, rejoicing in meditation on the law, not in relaxation of the body, admiring 
the workmanship of God, and not eating things prepared the day before, nor using lukewarm drinks, and 
walking within a prescribed space, nor finding delight in dancing and plaudits which have no sense in 
them. And after the observance of the Sabbath, let every friend of Christ keep the Lord’s Day as a festival, 
the resurrection-day, the queen and chief of all the days [of the week]. Looking forward to this, the 
prophet declared, “To the end, for the eighth day,” on which our life both sprang up again, and the victory 
over death was obtained in Christ, whom the children of perdition, the enemies of the Saviour, deny, 
“whose god is their belly, who mind earthly things,” who are “lovers of pleasure, and not lovers of God, 
having a form of godliness, but denying the power thereof.” These make merchandise of Christ, 
corrupting His word, and giving up Jesus to sale: they are corrupters of women, and covetous of other 
men’s possessions, swallowing up wealth insatiably; from whom may ye be delivered by the mercy of God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ! 


CHAPTER X 
BEWARE OF JUDAIZING 


Let us not, therefore, be insensible to His kindness. For were He to reward us according to our works, we 
should cease to be. Therefore, having become His disciples, let us learn to live according to the principles 
of Christianity. For whosoever is called by any other name besides this, is not of God. Lay aside, therefore, 
the evil, the old, the sour leaven, and be ye changed into the new leaven, which is Jesus Christ. Be ye 
salted in Him, lest any one among you should be corrupted, since by your savour ye shall be convicted. It 
is absurd to profess Christ Jesus, and to Judaize. For Christianity did not embrace Judaism, but Judaism 
Christianity, that so every tongue which believeth might be gathered together to God. 


Let us not, therefore, be insensible to His kindness. For were He to reward us according to our works, we 
should cease to be. For “if Thou, Lord, shalt mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall stand?” Let us therefore 
prove ourselves worthy of that name which we have received. For whosoever is called by any other name 
besides this, he is not of God; for he has not received the prophecy which speaks thus concerning us: “The 
people shall be called by a new name, which the Lord shall name them, and shall be a holy people.” This 
was first fulfilled in Syria; for “the disciples were called Christians at Antioch,” when Paul and Peter were 
laying the foundations of the Church. Lay aside, therefore, the evil, the old, the corrupt leaven, and be ye 
changed into the new leaven of grace. Abide in Christ, that the stranger may not have dominion over you. 
It is absurd to speak of Jesus Christ with the tongue, and to cherish in the mind a Judaism which has now 
come to an end. For where there is Christianity there cannot be Judaism. For Christ is one, in whom every 
nation that believes, and every tongue that confesses, is gathered unto God. And those that were of a 
stony heart have become the children of Abraham, the friend of God; and in his seed all those have been 
blessed who were ordained to eternal life in Christ. 


CHAPTER XI 
I WRITE THESE THINGS TO WARN YOU 


These things [I address to you], my beloved, not that I know any of you to be in such a state; but, as less 
than any of you, I desire to guard you beforehand, that ye fall not upon the hooks of vain doctrine, but that 
ye attain to full assurance in regard to the birth, and passion, and resurrection which took place in the 
time of the government of Pontius Pilate, being truly and certainly accomplished by Jesus Christ, who is 
our hope, from which may no one of you ever be turned aside. 


These things [I address to you], my beloved, not that I know any of you to be in such a state; but, as less 
than any of you, I desire to guard you beforehand, that ye fall not upon the hooks of vain doctrine, but that 
you may rather attain to a full assurance in Christ, who was begotten by the Father before all ages, but 
was afterwards born of the Virgin Mary without any intercourse with man. He also lived a holy life, and 
healed every kind of sickness and disease among the people, and wrought signs and wonders for the 
benefit of men; and to those who had fallen into the error of polytheism He made known the one and only 
true God, His Father, and underwent the passion, and endured the cross at the hands of the Christ-killing 
Jews, under Pontius Pilate the governor and Herod the king. He also died, and rose again, and ascended 
into the heavens to Him that sent Him, and is sat down at His right hand, and shall come at the end of the 
world, with His Father’s glory, to judge the living and the dead, and to render to every one according to 
his works. He who knows these things with a full assurance, and believes them, is happy; even as ye are 
now the lovers of God and of Christ, in the full assurance of our hope, from which may no one of us ever 
be turned aside! 


CHAPTER XII 
YE ARE SUPERIOR TO ME 


May I enjoy you in all respects, if indeed I be worthy! For though I am bound, I am not worthy to be 
compared to any of you that are at liberty. I know that ye are not puffed up, for ye have Jesus Christ in 
yourselves. And all the more when I commend you, I know that ye cherish modesty of spirit; as it is 
written, “The righteous man is his own accuser.” 


May I enjoy you in all respects, if indeed I be worthy! For though I am bound, I am not worthy to be 
compared to one of you that are at liberty. I know that ye are not puffed up, for ye have Jesus in 
yourselves. And all the more when I commend you, I know that ye cherish modesty of spirit; as it is 
written, “The righteous man is his own accuser;” and again, “Declare thou first thine iniquities, that thou 
mayest be justified;” and again, “When ye shall have done all things that are commanded you, say, We are 
unprofitable servants;” “for that which is highly esteemed among men is abomination in the sight of God.” 
For says [the Scripture], “God be merciful to me a sinner.” Therefore those great ones, Abraham and Job, 
styled themselves “dust and ashes before God. And David says, “Who am I before Thee, O Lord, that Thou 
hast glorified me hitherto?” And Moses, who was “the meekest of all men,” saith to God, “I am of a feeble 
voice, and of a slow tongue.” Be ye therefore also of a humble spirit, that ye may be exalted; for “he that 
abaseth himself shall be exalted, and he that exalteth himself shall be abased.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


BE ESTABLISHED IN FAITH AND UNITY 


Study, therefore, to be established in the doctrines of the Lord and the apostles, that so all things, 
whatsoever ye do, may prosper both in the flesh and spirit; in faith and love; in the Son, and in the Father, 
and in the Spirit; in the beginning and in the end; with your most admirable bishop, and the well- 
compacted spiritual crown of your presbytery, and the deacons who are according to God. Be ye subject to 
the bishop, and to one another, as Jesus Christ to the Father, according to the flesh, and the apostles to 
Christ, and to the Father, and to the Spirit; that so there may be a union both fleshly and spiritual. 


Study, therefore, to be established in the doctrines of the Lord and the apostles, that so all things, 
whatsoever ye do, may prosper, both in the flesh and spirit, in faith and love, with your most admirable 
bishop, and the well-compacted spiritual crown of your presbytery, and the deacons who are according to 
God. Be ye subject to the bishop, and to one another, as Christ to the Father, that there may be a unity 
according to God among you. 


CHAPTER XIV 


YOUR PRAYERS REQUESTED 


Knowing as I do that ye are full of God, I have but briefly exhorted you. Be mindful of me in your prayers, 
that I may attain to God; and of the Church which is in Syria, whence I am not worthy to derive my name: 
for I stand in need of your united prayer in God, and your love, that the Church which is in Syria may be 
deemed worthy of being refreshed by your Church. 


Knowing as I do that ye are full of all good, I have but briefly exhorted you in the love of Jesus Christ. Be 
mindful of me in your prayers, that I may attain to God; and of the Church which is in Syria, of whom I am 
not worthy to be called bishop. For I stand in need of your united prayer in God, and of your love, that the 
Church which is in Syria may be deemed worthy, by your good order, of being edified in Christ. 


CHAPTER XV 
SALUTATIONS 


The Ephesians from Smyrna (whence I also write to you), who are here for the glory of God, as ye also 
are, who have in all things refreshed me, salute you, along with Polycarp, the bishop of the Smyrnaeans. 
The rest of the Churches, in honour of Jesus Christ, also salute you. Fare ye well in the harmony of God, ye 
who have obtained the inseparable Spirit, who is Jesus Christ. 


The Ephesians from Smyrna (whence I also write to you), who are here for the glory of God, as ye also 
are, who have in all things refreshed me, salute you, as does also Polycarp. The rest of the Churches, in 
honour of Jesus Christ, also salute you. Fare ye well in harmony, ye who have obtained the inseparable 
Spirit, in Christ Jesus, by the will of God. 


The Epistle of Ignatius to the Trallians Shorter and Longer Versions 


Ignatius, who is also called Theophorus, to the holy Church which is at Tralles, in Asia, beloved of God, 
the Father of Jesus Christ, elect, and worthy of God, possessing peace through the flesh, and blood, and 
passion of Jesus Christ, who is our hope, through our rising again to Him, which also I salute in its fulness, 
and in the apostolical character, and wish abundance of happiness. 


Ignatius, who is also called Theaphorus, to the holy Church which is at Tralles, beloved by God the Father, 
and Jesus Christ, elect, and worthy of God, possessing peace through the flesh and Spirit of Jesus Christ, 
who is our hope, in His passion by the cross and death, and in His resurrection, which also I salute in its 
fulness, and in the apostolical character, and wish abundance of happiness. 


CHAPTER I 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THEIR EXCELLENCE 


I know that ye possess an unblameable and sincere mind in patience, and that not only in present 
practice, but according to inherent nature, as Polybius your bishop has shown me, who has come to 
Smyrna by the will of God and Jesus Christ, and so sympathized in the joy which I, who am bound in 
Christ Jesus, possess, that I beheld your whole multitude in him. Having therefore received through him 
the testimony of your good-will, according to God, I gloried to find you, as I knew you were, the followers 
of God. 


I know that ye possess an unblameable and sincere mind in patience, and that not only for present use, 
but as a permanent possession, as Polybius your bishop has shown me, who has come to Smyrna by the 
will of God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ, His Son, with the co-operation of the Spirit, and so 
sympathized in the joy which I, who am bound in Christ Jesus, possess, that I beheld your whole multitude 
in Him. Having therefore received through him the testimony of your good-will according to God, I gloried 
to find that you were the followers of Jesus Christ the Saviour. 


CHAPTER II 


BE SUBJECT TO THE BISHOP, ETC 


For, since ye are subject to the bishop as to Jesus Christ, ye appear to me to live not after the manner of 
men, but according to Jesus Christ, who died for us, in order, by believing in His death, ye may escape 
from death. It is therefore necessary that, as ye indeed do, so without the bishop ye should do nothing, but 
should also be subject to the presbytery, as to the apostle of Jesus Christ, who is our hope, in whom, if we 
live, we shall [at last] be found. It is fitting also that the deacons, as being [the ministers] of the mysteries 
of Jesus Christ, should in every respect be pleasing to all. For they are not ministers of meat and drink, 
but servants of the Church of God. They are bound, therefore, to avoid all grounds of accusation [against 
them], as they would do fire. 


Be ye subject to the bishop as to the Lord, for “he watches for your souls, as one that shall give account to 
God.” Wherefore also, ye appear to me to live not after the manner of men, but according to Jesus Christ, 
who died for us, in order that, by believing in His death, ye may by baptism be made partakers of His 
resurrection. It is therefore necessary, whatsoever things ye do, to do nothing without the bishop. And be 
ye subject also to the presbytery, as to the apostles of Jesus Christ, who is our hope, in whom, if we live, 
we Shall be found in Him. It behoves you also, in every way, to please the deacons, who are [ministers] of 
the mysteries of Christ Jesus; for they are not ministers of meat and drink, but servants of the Church of 
God. They are bound, therefore, to avoid all grounds of accusation [against them], as they would a 
burning fire. Let them, then, prove themselves to be such. 


CHAPTER III 


HONOUR THE DEACONS, ETC 


In like manner, let all reverence the deacons as an appointment of Jesus Christ, and the bishop as Jesus 
Christ, who is the Son of the Father, and the presbyters as the sanhedrim of God, and assembly of the 
apostles. Apart from these, there is no Church. Concerning all this, I am persuaded that ye are of the 
same opinion. For I have received the manifestation of your love, and still have it with me, in your bishop, 
whose very appearance is highly instructive, and his meekness of itself a power; whom I imagine even the 
ungodly must reverence, seeing they are also pleased that I do not spare myself. But shall I, when 


permitted to write on this point, reach such a height of selfesteem, that though being a condemned man, 
I should issue commands to you as if I were an apostle? 


And do ye reverence them as Christ Jesus, of whose place they are the keepers, even as the bishop is the 
representative of the Father of all things, and the presbyters are the sanhedrim of God, and assembly of 
the apostles of Christ. Apart from these there is no elect Church, no congregation of holy ones, no 
assembly of saints. I am persuaded that ye also are of this opinion. For I have received the manifestation 
of your love, and still have it with me, in your bishop, whose very appearance is highly instructive, and his 
meekness of itself a power; whom I imagine even the ungodly must reverence. Loving you as I do, I avoid 
writing in any severer strain to you, that I may not seem harsh to any, or wanting [in tenderness]. I am 
indeed bound for the sake of Christ, but I am not yet worthy of Christ. But when I am perfected, perhaps I 
shall then become so. I do not issue orders like an apostle. 


CHAPTER IV 


I HAVE NEED OF HUMILITY 


I have great knowledge in God, but I restrain myself, lest, I should perish through boasting. For now it is 
needful for me to be the more fearful; and not give heed to those that puff me up. For they that speak to 
me [in the way of commendation] scourge me. For I do indeed desire to suffer, but I know not if I be 
worthy to do so. For this longing, though it is not manifest to many, all the more vehemently assails me. I 
therefore have need of meekness, by which the prince of this world is brought to nought. 


But I measure myself, that I may not perish through boasting: but it is good to glory in the Lord. And even 
though I were established in things pertaining to God, yet then would it befit me to be the more fearful, 
and not give heed to those that vainly puff me up. For those that commend me scourge me. [I do indeed 
desire to suffer ], but I know not if I be worthy to do so. For the envy of the wicked one is not visible to 
many, but it wars against me. I therefore have need of meekness, by which the devil, the prince of this 
world, is brought to nought. 


CHAPTER V 
I WILL NOT TEACH YOU PROFOUND DOCTRINES 


Am I not able to write to you of heavenly things? But I fear to do so, lest I should inflict injury on you who 
are but babes [in Christ]. Pardon me in this respect, lest, as not being able to receive [such doctrines], ye 
should be strangled by them. For even I, though I am bound [for Christ], yet am not on that account able 
to understand heavenly things, and the places of the angels, and their gatherings under their respective 
princes, things visible and invisible. Without reference to such abstruse subjects, I am still but a learner 
[in other respects ]; for many things are wanting to us, that we come not short of God. 


For might not I write to you things more full of mystery? But I fear to do so, lest I should inflict injury on 
you who are but babes [in Christ]. Pardon me in this respect, lest, as not being able to receive their 
weighty import, ye should be strangled by them. For even I, though I am bound [for Christ], and am able 
to understand heavenly things, the angelic orders, and the different sorts of angels and hosts, the 
distinctions between powers and dominions, and the diversities between thrones and authorities, the 
mightiness of the AEons, and the pre-eminence of the cherubim and seraphim, the sublimity of the spirit, 
the kingdom of the Lord, and above all, the incomparable majesty of Almighty God—though I am 
acquainted with these things, yet am I not therefore by any means perfect; nor am I such a disciple as 
Paul or Peter. For many things are yet wanting to me, that I may not fall short of God. 


CHAPTER VI 


ABSTAIN FROM THE POISON OF HERETICS 


I therefore, yet not I, but the love of Jesus Christ, entreat you that ye use Christian nourishment only, and 
abstain from herbage of a different kind; I mean heresy. For those [that are given to this] mix up Jesus 
Christ with their own poison, speaking things which are unworthy of credit, like those who administer a 
deadly drug in sweet wine, which he who is ignorant of does greedily take, with a fatal pleasure leading to 
his own death. 


I therefore, yet not I, out the love of Jesus Christ, “entreat you that ye all speak the same thing, and that 
there be no divisions among you; but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind, and in the 
same judgment.” For there are some vain talkers and deceivers, not Christians, but Christ-betrayers, 
bearing about the name of Christ in deceit, and “corrupting the word” of the Gospel; while they intermix 
the poison of their deceit with their persuasive talk, as if they mingled aconite with sweet wine, that so he 
who drinks, being deceived in his taste by the very great sweetness of the draught, may incautiously meet 
with his death. One of the ancients gives us this advice, “Let no man be called good who mixes good with 
evil.” For they speak of Christ, not that they may preach Christ, but that they may reject Christ; and they 


speak of the law, not that they may establish the law, but that they may proclaim things contrary to it. For 
they alienate Christ from the Father, and the law from Christ. They also calumniate His being born of the 
Virgin; they are ashamed of His cross; they deny His passion; and they do not believe His resurrection. 
They introduce God as a Being unknown; they suppose Christ to be unbegotten; and as to the Spirit, they 
do not admit that He exists. Some of them say that the Son is a mere man, and that the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit are but the same person, and that the creation is the work of God, not by Christ, but by some 
other strange power. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


Be on your guard, therefore, against such persons. And this will be the case with you if you are not puffed 
up, and continue in intimate union with Jesus Christ our God, and the bishop, and the enactments of the 
apostles. He that is within the altar is pure, but he that is without is not pure; that is, he who does 
anything apart from the bishop, and presbytery, and deacons, such a man is not pure in his conscience. 


Be on your guard, therefore, against such persons, that ye admit not of a snare for your own souls. And 
act so that your life shall be without offence to all men, lest ye become as “a snare upon a watch-tower, 
and as a net which is spread out.” For “he that does not heal himself in his own works, is the brother of 
him that destroys himself.” If, therefore, ye also put away conceit, arrogance, disdain, and haughtiness, it 
will be your privilege to be inseparably united to God, for “He is nigh unto those that fear Him.” And says 
He, “Upon whom will I look, but upon him that is humble and quiet, and that trembles at my words?” And 
do ye also reverence your bishop as Christ Himself, according as the blessed apostles have enjoined you. 
He that is within the altar is pure, wherefore also he is obedient to the bishop and presbyters: but he that 
is without is one that does anything apart from the bishop, the presbyters, and the deacons. Such a person 
is defiled in his conscience, and is worse than an infidel. For what is the bishop but one who beyond all 
others possesses all power and authority, so far as it is possible for a man to possess it, who according to 
his ability has been made an imitator of the Christ of God? And what is the presbytery but a sacred 
assembly, the counsellors and assessors of the bishop? And what are the deacons but imitators of the 
angelic powers, fulfilling a pure and blameless ministry unto him, as the holy Stephen did to the blessed 
James, Timothy and Linus to Paul, Anencletus and Clement to Peter? He, therefore, that will not yield 
obedience to such, must needs be one utterly without God, an impious man who despises Christ, and 
depreciates His appointments. 


CHAPTER VIII 


BE ON YOUR GUARD AGAINST THE SNARES OF THE DEVIL 


Not that I know there is anything of this kind among you; but I put you on your guard, inasmuch as I love 
you greatly, and foresee the snares of the devil. Wherefore, clothing yourselves with meekness, be ye 
renewed in faith, that is the flesh of the Lord, and in love, that is the blood of Jesus Christ. Let no one of 
you cherish any grudge against his neighbour. Give no occasion to the Gentiles, lest by means of a few 
foolish men the whole multitude [of those that believe] in God be evil spoken of. For, “Woe to him by 
whose vanity my name is blasphemed among any.” 


Now I write these things unto you, not that I know there are any such persons among you; nay, indeed I 
hope that God will never permit any such report to reach my ears, He “who spared not His Son for the 
sake of His holy Church.” But foreseeing the snares of the wicked one, I arm you beforehand by my 
admonitions, as my beloved and faithful children in Christ, furnishing you with the means of protection 
against the deadly disease of unruly men, by which do ye flee from the disease [referred to] by the good- 
will of Christ our Lord. Do ye therefore, clothing yourselves with meekness, become the imitators of His 
sufferings, and of His love, wherewith He loved us when He gave Himself a ransom for us, that He might 
cleanse us by His blood from our old ungodliness, and bestow life on us when we were almost on the point 
of perishing through the depravity that was in us. Let no one of you, therefore, cherish any grudge against 
his neighbour. For says our Lord, “Forgive, and it shall be forgiven unto you.” Give no occasion to the 
Gentiles, lest “by means of a few foolish men the word and doctrine [of Christ] be blasphemed.” For says 
the prophet, as in the person of God, “Woe to him by whom my name is blasphemed among the Gentiles.” 


CHAPTER IX 


REFERENCE TO THE HISTORY OF CHRIST 


Stop your ears, therefore, when any one speaks to you at variance with Jesus Christ, who was descended 
from David, and was also of Mary; who was truly born, and did eat and drink. He was truly persecuted 
under Pontius Pilate; He was truly crucified, and [truly] died, in the sight of beings in heaven, and on 
earth, and under the earth. He was also truly raised from the dead, His Father quickening Him, even as 
after the same manner His Father will so raise up us who believe in Him by Christ Jesus, apart from whom 
we do not possess the true life. 


Stop your ears, therefore, when any one speaks to you at variance with Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who 
was descended from David, and was also of Mary; who was truly begotten of God and of the Virgin, but 
not after the same manner. For indeed God and man are not the same. He truly assumed a body; for “the 
Word was made flesh,” and lived upon earth without sin. For says He, “Which of you convicteth me of 
sin?” He did in reality both eat and drink. He was crucified and died under Pontius Pilate. He really, and 
not merely in appearance, was crucified, and died, in the sight of beings in heaven, and on earth, and 
under the earth. By those in heaven I mean such as are possessed of incorporeal natures; by those on 
earth, the Jews and Romans, and such persons as were present at that time when the Lord was crucified; 
and by those under the earth, the multitude that arose along with the Lord. For says the Scripture, “Many 
bodies of the saints that slept arose,” their graves being opened. He descended, indeed, into Hades alone, 
but He arose accompanied by a multitude; and rent asunder that means of separation which had existed 
from the beginning of the world, and cast down its partition-wall. He also rose again in three days, the 
Father raising Him up; and after spending forty days with the apostles, He was received up to the Father, 
and “sat down at His right hand, expecting till His enemies are placed under His feet.” On the day of the 
preparation, then, at the third hour, He received the sentence from Pilate, the Father permitting that to 
happen; at the sixth hour He was crucified; at the ninth hour He gave up the ghost; and before sunset He 
was buried. During the Sabbath He continued under the earth in the tomb in which Joseph of Arimathaea 
had laid Him. At the dawning of the Lord’s day He arose from the dead, according to what was spoken by 
Himself, “As Jonah was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of man also be 
three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” The day of the preparation, then, comprises the 
passion; the Sabbath embraces the burial; the Lord’s Day contains the resurrection. 


CHAPTER X 
THE REALITY OF CHRIST’S PASSION 


But if, as some that are without God, that is, the unbelieving, say, that He only seemed to suffer (they 
themselves only seeming to exist), then why am I in bonds? Why do I long to be exposed to the wild 
beasts? Do I therefore die in vain? Am I not then guilty of falsehood against [the cross of] the Lord? 


But if, as some that are without God, that is, the unbelieving, say, He became man in appearance [only], 
that He did not in reality take unto Him a body, that He died in appearance [merely], and did not in very 
deed suffer, then for what reason am I now in bonds, and long to be exposed to the wild beasts? In such a 
case, I die in vain, and am guilty of falsehood against the cross of the Lord. Then also does the prophet in 
vain declare, “They shall look on Him whom they have pierced, and mourn over themselves as over one 
beloved.” These men, therefore, are not less unbelievers than were those that crucified Him. But as for 
me, I do not place my hopes in one who died for me in appearance, but in reality. For that which is false is 
quite abhorrent to the truth. Mary then did truly conceive a body which had God inhabiting it. And God 
the Word was truly born of the Virgin, having clothed Himself with a body of like passions with our own. 
He who forms all men in the womb, was Himself really in the womb, and made for Himself a body of the 
seed of the Virgin, but without any intercourse of man. He was carried in the womb, even as we are, for 
the usual period of time; and was really born, as we also are; and was in reality nourished with milk, and 
partook of common meat and drink, even as we do. And when He had lived among men for thirty years, 
He was baptized by John, really and not in appearance; and when He had preached the Gospel three 
years, and done signs and wonders, He who was Himself the Judge was judged by the Jews, falsely so 
called, and by Pilate the governor; was scourged, was smitten on the cheek, was spit upon; He wore a 
crown of thorns and a purple robe; He was condemned: He was crucified in reality, and not in appearance, 
not in imagination, not in deceit. He really died, and was buried, and rose from the dead, even as He 
prayed in a certain place, saying, “But do Thou, O Lord, raise me up again, and I shall recompense them.” 
And the Father, who always hears Him, answered and said, “Arise, O God, and judge the earth; for Thou 
shall receive all the heathen for Thine inheritance.” The Father, therefore, who raised Him up, will also 
raise us up through Him, apart from whom no one will attain to true life. For says He, “I am the life; he 
that believeth in me, even though he die, shall live: and every one that liveth and believeth in me, even 
though he die, shall live for ever.” Do ye therefore flee from these ungodly heresies; for they are the 
inventions of the devil, that serpent who was the author of evil, and who by means of the woman deceived 
Adam, the father of our race. 


CHAPTER XI 


AVOID THE DEADLY ERRORS OF THE DOCETAE 


Flee, therefore, those evil offshoots [of Satan], which produce death-bearing fruit, whereof if any one 
tastes, he instantly dies. For these men are not the planting of the Father. For if they were, they would 
appear as branches of the cross, and their fruit would be incorruptible. By it He calls you through His 
passion, as being His members. The head, therefore, cannot be born by itself, without its members; God, 
who is [the Saviour] Himself, having promised their union. 


Do ye also avoid those wicked offshoots of his, Simon his firstborn son, and Menander, and Basilides, and 
all his wicked mob of followers, the worshippers of a man, whom also the prophet Jeremiah pronounces 


accursed. Flee also the impure Nicolaitanes, falsely so called, who are lovers of pleasure, and given to 
calumnious speeches. Avoid also the children of the evil one, Theodotus and Cleobulus, who produce 
death-bearing fruit, whereof if any one tastes, he instantly dies, and that not a mere temporary death, but 
one that shall endure for ever. These men are not the planting of the Father, but are an accursed brood. 
And says the Lord, “Let every plant which my heavenly Father has not planted be rooted up.” For if they 
had been branches of the Father, they would not have been “enemies of the cross of Christ,” but rather of 
those who “killed the Lord of glory.” But now, by denying the cross, and being ashamed of the passion, 
they cover the transgression of the Jews, those fighters against God, those murderers of the Lord; for it 
were too little to style them merely murderers of the prophets. But Christ invites you to [share in] His 
immortality, by His passion and resurrection, inasmuch as ye are His members. 


CHAPTER XII 
CONTINUE IN UNITY AND LOVE 


I salute you from Smyrna, together with the Churches of God which are with me, who have refreshed me 
in all things, both in the flesh and in the spirit. My bonds, which I carry about with me for the sake of 
Jesus Christ (praying that I may attain to God), exhort you. Continue in harmony among yourselves, and in 
prayer with one another; for it becomes every one of you, and especially the presbyters, to refresh the 
bishop, to the honour of the Father, of Jesus Christ, and of the apostles. I entreat you in love to hear me, 
that I may not, by having written, be a testimony against you. And do ye also pray for me, who have need 
of your love, along with the mercy of God, that I may be worthy of the lot for which I am destined, and 
that I may not be found reprobate. 


I salute you from Smyrna, together with the Churches of God which are with me, whose rulers have 
refreshed me in every respect, both in the flesh and in the spirit. My bonds, which I carry about with me 
for the sake of Jesus Christ (praying that I may attain to God), exhort you. Continue in harmony among 
yourselves, and in supplication; for it becomes every one of you, and especially the presbyters, to refresh 
the bishop, to the honour of the Father, and to the honour of Jesus Christ and of the apostles. I entreat you 
in love to hear me, that I may not, by having thus written, be a testimony against you. And do ye also pray 
for me, who have need of your love, along with the mercy of God, that I may be thought worthy to attain 
the lot for which I am now designed, and that I may not be found reprobate. 


CHAPTER XIII 
CONCLUSION 


The love of the Smyrnaeans and Ephesians salutes you. Remember in your prayers the Church which is in 
Syria, from which also I am not worthy to receive my appellation, being the last of them. Fare ye well in 
Jesus Christ, while ye continue subject to the bishop, as to the command [of God], and in like manner to 
the presbytery. And do ye, every man, love one another with an undivided heart. Let my spirit be 
sanctified by yours, not only now, but also when I shall attain to God. For I am as yet exposed to danger. 
But the Father is faithful in Jesus Christ to fulfil both mine and your petitions: in whom may ye be found 
unblameable. 


The love of the Smyrnaeans and Ephesians salutes you. Remember our Church which is in Syria, from 
which I am not worthy to receive my appellation, being the last of those of that place. Fare ye well in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, while ye continue subject to the bishop, and in like manner to the presbyters and to the 
deacons. And do ye, every man, love one another with an undivided heart. My spirit salutes you, not only 
now, but also when I shall have attained to God; for I am as yet exposed to danger. But the Father of Jesus 
Christ is faithful to fulfil both mine and your petitions: in whom may we be found without spot. May I have 
joy of you in the Lord. 


The Epistle of Ignatius to the Romans Shorter and Longer Versions 


Ignatius, who is also called Theophorus, to the Church which has obtained mercy, through the majesty of 
the Most High Father, and Jesus Christ, His only-begotten Son; the Church which is beloved and 
enlightened by the will of Him that willeth all things which are according to the love of Jesus Christ our 
God, which also presides in the place of the region of the Romans, worthy of God, worthy of honour, 
worthy of the highest happiness, worthy of praise, worthy of obtaining her every desire, worthy of being 
deemed holy, and which presides over love, is named from Christ, and from the Father, which I also salute 
in the name of Jesus Christ, the Son of the Father: to those who are united, both according to the flesh 
and spirit, to every one of His commandments; who are filled inseparably with the grace of God, and are 
purified from every strange taint, [I wish] abundance of happiness unblameably, in Jesus Christ our God. 


Ignatius, who is also called Theophorus, to the Church which has obtained mercy, through the majesty of 
the Most High God the Father, and of Jesus Christ, His only-begotten Son; the Church which is sanctified 
and enlightened by the will of God, who formed all things that are according to the faith and love of Jesus 
Christ, our God and Saviour; the Church which presides in the place of the region of the Romans, and 
which is worthy of God, worthy of honour, worthy of the highest happiness, worthy of praise, worthy of 
credit, worthy of being deemed holy, and which presides over love, is named from Christ, and from the 
Father, and is possessed of the Spirit, which I also salute in the name of Almighty God, and of Jesus Christ 
His Son: to those who are united, both according to the flesh and spirit, to every one of His 
commandments, who are filled inseparably with all the grace of God, and are purified from every strange 
taint, [I wish] abundance of happiness unblameably, in God, even the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER I 


AS A PRISONER, I HOPE TO SEE YOU 


Through prayer to God I have obtained the privilege of seeing your most worthy faces, and have even 
been granted more than I requested; for I hope as a prisoner in Christ Jesus to salute you, if indeed it be 
the will of God that I be thought worthy of attaining unto the end. For the beginning has been well 
ordered, if I may obtain grace to cling to my lot without hindrance unto the end. For I am afraid of your 
love, lest it should do me an injury. For it is easy for you to accomplish what you please; but it is difficult 
for me to attain to God, if ye spare me. 


Through prayer to God I have obtained the privilege of seeing your most worthy faces, even as I earnestly 
begged might be granted me; for as a prisoner in Christ Jesus I hope to salute you, if indeed it be the will 
[of God] that I be thought worthy of attaining unto the end. For the beginning has been well ordered, if I 
may obtain grace to cling to my lot without hindrance unto the end. For I am afraid of your love, lest it 
should do me an injury. For it is easy for you to accomplish what you please; but it is difficult for me to 
attain to God, if ye do not spare me, under the pretence of carnal affection. 


CHAPTER II 


DO NOT SAVE ME FROM MARTYRDOM 


For it is not my desire to act towards you as a man-pleaser, but as pleasing God, even as also ye please 
Him. For neither shall I ever have such [another] opportunity of attaining to God; nor will ye, if ye shall 
now be silent, ever be entitled to the honour of a better work. For if ye are silent concerning me, I shall 
become God's; but if you show your love to my flesh, I shall again have to run my race. Pray, then, do not 
seek to confer any greater favour upon me than that I be sacrificed to God while the altar is still prepared; 
that, being gathered together in love, ye may sing praise to the Father, through Christ Jesus, that God has 
deemed me, the bishop of Syria, worthy to be sent for from the east unto the west. It is good to set from 
the world unto God, that I may rise again to Him. 


For it is not my desire that ye should please men, but God, even as also ye do please Him. For neither 
shall I ever hereafter have such an opportunity of attaining to God; nor will ye, if ye shall now be silent, 
ever be entitled to the honour of a better work. For if ye are silent concerning me, I shall become God’s; 
but if ye show your love to my flesh, I shall again have to run my race. Pray, then, do not seek to confer 
any greater favour upon me than that I be sacrificed to God, while the altar is still prepared; that, being 
gathered together in love, ye may sing praise to the Father, through Christ Jesus, that God has deemed 
me, the bishop of Syria, worthy to be sent for from the east unto the west, and to become a martyr in 
behalf of His own precious sufferings, so as to pass from the world to God, that I may rise again unto Him. 


CHAPTER III 
PRAY RATHER THAT I MAY ATTAIN TO MARTYRDOM 


Ye have never envied any one; ye have taught others. Now I desire that those things may be confirmed [by 
your conduct], which in your instructions ye enjoin [on others]. Only request in my behalf both inward and 
outward strength, that I may not only speak, but [truly] will; and that I may not merely be called a 
Christian, but really be found to be one. For if I be truly found [a Christian], I may also be called one, and 
be then deemed faithful, when I shall no longer appear to the world. Nothing visible is eternal. “For the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal.” For our God, Jesus 
Christ, now that He is with the Father, is all the more revealed [in His glory]. Christianity is not a thing of 
silence only, but also of [manifest] greatness. 


Ye have never envied any one; ye have taught others. Now I desire that those things may be confirmed [by 
your conduct], which in your instructions ye enjoin [on others]. Only request in my behalf both inward and 
outward strength, that I may not only speak, but [truly] will, so that I may not merely be called a 
Christian, but really found to be one. For if I be truly found [a Christian], I may also be called one, and be 
then deemed faithful, when I shall no longer appear to the world. Nothing visible is eternal. “For the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal.” The Christian is not 
the result of persuasion, but of power. When he is hated by the world, he is beloved of God. For says [the 
Scripture], “If ye were of this world, the world would love its own; but now ye are not of the world, but I 
have chosen you out of it: continue in fellowship with me.” 


CHAPTER IV 


ALLOW ME TO FALL A PREY TO THE WILD BEASTS 


I write to the Churches, and impress on them all, that I shall willingly die for God, unless ye hinder me. I 
beseech of you not to show an unseasonable good-will towards me. Suffer me to become food for the wild 
beasts, through whose instrumentality it will be granted me to attain to God. I am the wheat of God, and 
let me be ground by the teeth of the wild beasts, that I may be found the pure bread of Christ. Rather 
entice the wild beasts, that they may become my tomb, and may leave nothing of my body; so that when I 
have fallen asleep [in death], I may be no trouble to any one. Then shall I truly be a disciple of Christ, 
when the world shall not see so much as my body. Entreat Christ for me, that by these instruments I may 
be found a sacrifice [to God]. I do not, as Peter and Paul, issue commandments unto you. They were 
apostles; Iam but a condemned man: they were free, while I am, even until now, a servant. But when I 
suffer, I shall be the freed-man of Jesus, and shall rise again emancipated in Him. And now, being a 
prisoner, I learn not to desire anything worldly or vain. 


I write to all the Churches, and impress on them all, that I shall willingly die for God, unless ye hinder me. 
I beseech of you not to show an unseasonable good-will towards me. Suffer me to become food for the 
wild beasts, through whose instrumentality it will be granted me to attain to God. I am the wheat of God, 
and am ground by the teeth of the wild beasts, that I may be found the pure bread of God. Rather entice 
the wild beasts, that they may become my tomb, and may leave nothing of my body; so that when I have 
fallen asleep [in death], I may not be found troublesome to any one. Then shall I be a true disciple of Jesus 
Christ, when the world shall not see so much as my body. Entreat the Lord for me, that by these 
instruments I may be found a sacrifice to God. I do not, as Peter and Paul, issue commandments unto you. 
They were apostles of Jesus Christ, but I am the very least [of believers]: they were free, as the servants of 
God; while I am, even until now, a servant. But when I suffer, I shall be the freed-man of Jesus Christ, and 
shall rise again emancipated in Him. And now, being in bonds for Him, I learn not to desire anything 
worldly or vain. 


CHAPTER V 
I DESIRE TO DIE 


From Syria even unto Rome I fight with beasts, both by land and sea, both by night and day, being bound 
to ten leopards, I mean a band of soldiers, who, even when they receive benefits, show themselves all the 
worse. But I am the more instructed by their injuries [to act as a disciple of Christ]; “yet am I not thereby 
justified.” May I enjoy the wild beasts that are prepared for me; and I pray they may be found eager to 
rush upon me, which also I will entice to devour me speedily, and not deal with me as with some, whom, 
out of fear, they have not touched. But if they be unwilling to assail me, I will compel them to do so. 
Pardon me [in this]: I know what is for my benefit. Now I begin to be a disciple. And let no one, of things 
visible or invisible, envy me that I should attain to Jesus Christ. Let fire and the cross; let the crowds of 
wild beasts; let tearings, breakings, and dislocations of bones; let cutting off of members; let shatterings 
of the whole body; and let all the dreadful torments of the devil come upon me: only let me attain to Jesus 
Christ. 


From Syria even unto Rome I fight with beasts, both by land and sea, both by night and day, being bound 


to ten leopards, I mean a band of soldiers, who, even when they receive benefits, show themselves all the 
worse. But I am the more instructed by their injuries [to act as a disciple of Christ]; “yet am I not thereby 
justified.” May I enjoy the wild beasts that are prepared for me; and I pray that they may be found eager 
to rush upon me, which also I will entice to devour me speedily, and not deal with me as with some, whom, 
out of fear, they have not touched. But if they be unwilling to assail me, I will compel them to do so. 
Pardon me [in this] I know what is for my benefit. Now I begin to be a disciple, and have no desire after 
anything visible or invisible, that I may attain to Jesus Christ. Let fire and the cross; let the crowds of wild 
beasts; let breakings, tearings, and separations of bones; let cutting off of members; let bruising to pieces 
of the whole body; and let the very torment of the devil come upon me: only let me attain to Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER VI 
BY DEATH I SHALL ATTAIN TRUE LIFE 


All the pleasures of the world, and all the kingdoms of this earth, shall profit me nothing. It is better for 
me to die in behalf of Jesus Christ, than to reign over all the ends of the earth. “For what shall a man be 
profited, if he gain the whole world, but lose his own soul?” Him I seek, who died for us: Him I desire, who 
rose again for our sake. This is the gain which is laid up for me. Pardon me, brethren: do not hinder me 
from living, do not wish to keep me in a state of death; and while I desire to belong to God, do not ye give 
me over to the world. Suffer me to obtain pure light: when I have gone thither, I shall indeed be a man of 
God. Permit me to be an imitator of the passion of my God. If any one has Him within himself, let him 
consider what I desire, and let him have sympathy with me, as knowing how I am straitened. 


All the ends of the world, and all the kingdoms of this earth, shall profit me nothing. It is better for me to 
die for the sake of Jesus Christ, than to reign over all the ends of the earth. “For what is a man profited, if 
he gain the whole world, but lose his own soul?” I long after the Lord, the Son of the true God and Father, 
even Jesus Christ. Him I seek, who died for us and rose again. Pardon me, brethren: do not hinder me in 
attaining to life; for Jesus is the life of believers. Do not wish to keep me in a state of death, for life 
without Christ is death. While I desire to belong to God, do not ye give me over to the world. Suffer me to 
obtain pure light: when I have gone thither, I shall indeed be a man of God. Permit me to be an imitator of 
the passion of Christ, my God. If any one has Him within himself, let him consider what I desire, and let 
him have sympathy with me, as knowing how I am straitened. 


CHAPTER VII 
REASON OF DESIRING TO DIE 


The prince of this world would fain carry me away, and corrupt my disposition towards God. Let none of 
you, therefore, who are [in Rome] help him; rather be ye on my side, that is, on the side of God. Do not 
speak of Jesus Christ, and yet set your desires on the world. Let not envy find a dwelling-place among you; 
nor even should I, when present with you, exhort you to it, be ye persuaded to listen to me, but rather give 
credit to those things which I now write to you. For though I am alive while I write to you, yet Iam eager 
to die. My love has been crucified, and there is no fire in me desiring to be fed; but there is within me a 
water that liveth and speaketh, saying to me inwardly, Come to the Father. I have no delight in corruptible 
food, nor in the pleasures of this life. I desire the bread of God, the heavenly bread, the bread of life, 
which is the flesh of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who became afterwards of the seed of David and 
Abraham; and I desire the drink of God, namely His blood, which is incorruptible love and eternal life. 


The prince of this world would fain carry me away, and corrupt my disposition towards God. Let none of 
you, therefore, who are [in Rome] help him; rather be ye on my side, that is, on the side of God. Do not 
speak of Jesus Christ, and yet prefer this world to Him. Let not envy find a dwelling-place among you; nor 
even should I, when present with you, exhort you to it, be ye persuaded, but rather give credit to those 
things which I now write to you. For though I am alive while I write to you, yet I am eager to die for the 
sake of Christ. My love has been crucified, and there is no fire in me that loves anything; but there is 
living water springing up in me, and which says to me inwardly, Come to the Father. I have no delight in 
corruptible food, nor in the pleasures of this life. I desire the bread of God, the heavenly bread, the bread 
of life, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who became afterwards of the seed of David and 
Abraham; and I desire the drink, namely His blood, which is incorruptible love and eternal life. 


CHAPTER VIII 
BE YE FAVOURABLE TO ME 


I no longer wish to live after the manner of men, and my desire shall be fulfilled if ye consent. Be ye 
willing, then, that ye also may have your desires fulfilled. I entreat you in this brief letter; do ye give 
credit to me. Jesus Christ will reveal these things to you, [so that ye shall know] that I speak truly. He is 
the mouth altogether free from falsehood, by which the Father has truly spoken. Pray ye for me, that I 
may attain [the object of my desire]. I have not written to you according to the flesh, but according to the 
will of God. If I shall suffer, ye have wished [well] to me; but if I am rejected, ye have hated me. 


I no longer wish to live after the manner of men, and my desire shall be fulfilled if ye consent. “I am 
crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet no longer I, since Christ liveth in me.” I entreat you in this 
brief letter: do not refuse me; believe me that I love Jesus, who was delivered [to death] for my sake. 
“What shall I render to the Lord for all His benefits towards me?” Now God, even the Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, shall reveal these things to you, [so that ye shall know] that I speak truly. And do ye pray 
along with me, that I may attain my aim in the Holy Spirit. I have not written to you according to the flesh, 
but according to the will of God. If I shall suffer, ye have loved me; but if Iam rejected, ye have hated me. 


CHAPTER IX 
PRAY FOR THE CHURCH IN SYRIA 


Remember in your prayers the Church in Syria, which now has God for its shepherd, instead of me. Jesus 
Christ alone will oversee it, and your love [will also regard it]. But as for me, I am ashamed to be counted 
one of them; for indeed I am not worthy, as being the very last of them, and one born out of due time. But 
I have obtained mercy to be somebody, if I shall attain to God. My spirit salutes you, and the love of the 
Churches that have received me in the name of Jesus Christ, and not as a mere passer-by. For even those 
Churches which were not near to me in the way, I mean according to the flesh, have gone before me, city 
by city, [to meet me.] 


Remember in your prayers the Church which is in Syria, which, instead of me, has now for its shepherd 
the Lord, who says, “I am the good Shepherd.” And He alone will oversee it, as well as your love towards 
Him. But as for me, Iam ashamed to be counted one of them; for I am not worthy, as being the very last of 
them, and one born out of due time. But I have obtained mercy to be somebody, if I shall attain to God. My 
spirit salutes you, and the love of the Churches which have received me in the name of Jesus Christ, and 
not as a mere passer-by. For even those Churches which were not near to me in the way, have brought me 
forward, city by city. 


CHAPTER X 
CONCLUSION 


Now I write these things to you from Smyrna by the Ephesians, who are deservedly most happy. There is 
also with me, along with many others, Crocus, one dearly beloved by me. As to those who have gone 
before me from Syria to Rome for the glory of God, I believe that you are acquainted with them; to whom, 
[then,] do ye make known that I am at hand. For they are all worthy, both of God and of you; and it is 
becoming that you should refresh them in all things. I have written these things unto you, on the day 
before the ninth of the Kalends of September (that is, on the twenty-third day of August). Fare ye well to 
the end, in the patience of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


The Epistle of Ignatius to the Philadelphians Shorter and Longer Versions 


Ignatius, who is also called Theophorus, to the Church of God the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
is at Philadelphia, in Asia, which has obtained mercy, and is established in the harmony of God, and 
rejoiceth unceasingly in the passion of our Lord, and is filled with all mercy through his resurrection; 
which I salute in the blood of Jesus Christ, who is our eternal and enduring joy, especially if [men] are in 
unity with the bishop, the presbyters, and the deacons, who have been appointed according to the mind of 
Jesus Christ, whom He has established in security, after His own will, and by His Holy Spirit. 


Ignatius, who is also called Theophorus, to the Church of God the Father, and of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
which is at Philadelphia, which has obtained mercy through love, and is established in the harmony of 
God, and rejoiceth unceasingly, in the passion of our Lord Jesus, and is filled with all mercy through His 
resurrection; which I salute in the blood of Jesus Christ, who is our eternal and enduring joy, especially to 
those who are in unity with the bishop, and the presbyters, and the deacons, who have been appointed by 
the will of God the Father, through the Lord Jesus Christ, who, according to His own will, has firmly 
established His Church upon a rock, by a spiritual building, not made with hands, against which the winds 
and the floods have beaten, yet have not been able to overthrow it: yea, and may spiritual wickedness 
never be able to do so, but be thoroughly weakened by the power of Jesus Christ our Lord. 


CHAPTER I 
PRAISE OF THE BISHOP 


Which bishop, I know, obtained the ministry which pertains to the common [weal], not of himself, neither 
by men, nor through vainglory, but by the love of God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ; at whose 
meekness I am struck with admiration, and who by his silence is able to accomplish more than those who 
vainly talk. For he is in harmony with the commandments [of God], even as the harp is with its strings. 
Wherefore my soul declares his mind towards God a happy one, knowing it to be virtuous and perfect, and 
that his stability as well as freedom from all anger is after the example of the infinite meekness of the 
living God. 


Having beheld your bishop, I know that he was not selected to undertake the ministry which pertains to 
the common [weal], either by himself or by men, or out of vainglory, but by the love of Jesus Christ, and of 
God the Father, who raised Him from the dead; at whose meekness I am struck with admiration, and who 
by His silence is able to accomplish more than they who talk a great deal. For he is in harmony with the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord, even as the strings are with the harp, and is no less blameless 
than was Zacharias the priest. Wherefore my soul declares his mind towards God a happy one, knowing it 
to be virtuous and perfect, and that his stability as well as freedom from all anger is after the example of 
the infinite meekness of the living God. 


CHAPTER II 


MAINTAIN UNION WITH THE BISHOP 


Wherefore, as children of light and truth, flee from division and wicked doctrines; but where the shepherd 
is, there do ye as sheep follow. For there are many wolves that appear worthy of credit, who, by means of 
a pernicious pleasure, carry captive those that are running towards God; but in your unity they shall have 
no place. 


Wherefore, as children of light and truth, avoid the dividing of your unity, and the wicked doctrine of the 
heretics, from whom “a defiling influence has gone forth into all the earth.” But where the shepherd is, 
there do ye as sheep follow. For there are many wolves in sheep’s clothing, who, by means of a pernicious 
pleasure, carry captive those that are running towards God; but in your unity they shall have no place. 


CHAPTER III 
AVOID SCHISMATICS 


Keep yourselves from those evil plants which Jesus Christ does not tend, because they are not the planting 
of the Father. Not that I have found any division among you, but exceeding purity. For as many as are of 
God and of Jesus Christ are also with the bishop. And as many as shall, in the exercise of repentance, 
return into the unity of the Church, these, too, shall belong to God, that they may live according to Jesus 
Christ. Do not err, my brethren. If any man follows him that makes a schism in the Church, he shall not 


inherit the kingdom of God. If any one walks according to a strange opinion, he agrees not with the 
passion [of Christ.]. 


Keep yourselves, then, from those evil plants which Jesus Christ does not tend, but that wild beast, the 
destroyer of men, because they are not the planting of the Father, but the seed of the wicked one. Not that 
I have found any division among you do I write these things; but I arm you beforehand, as the children of 
God. For as many as are of Christ are also with the bishop; but as many as fall away from him, and 
embrace communion with the accursed, these shall be cut off along with them. For they are not Christ’s 
husbandry, but the seed of the enemy, from whom may you ever be delivered by the prayers of the 
shepherd, that most faithful and gentle shepherd who presides over you. I therefore exhort you in the 
Lord to receive with all tenderness those that repent and return to the unity of the Church, that through 
your kindness and forbearance they may recover themselves out of the snare of the devil, and becoming 
worthy of Jesus Christ, may obtain eternal salvation in the kingdom of Christ. Brethren, be not deceived. If 
any man follows him that separates from the truth, he shall not inherit the kingdom of God; and if any 
man does not stand aloof from the preacher of falsehood, he shall be condemned to hell. For it is 
obligatory neither to separate from the godly, nor to associate with the ungodly. If any one walks 
according to a strange opinion, he is not of Christ, nor a partaker of His passion; but is a fox, a destroyer 
of the vineyard of Christ. Have no fellowship with such a man, lest ye perish along with him, even should 
he be thy father, thy son, thy brother, or a member of thy family. For says [the Scripture], “Thine eye shall 
not spare him.” You ought therefore to “hate those that hate God, and to waste away [with grief] on 
account of His enemies.” I do not mean that you should beat them or persecute them, as do the Gentiles 
“that know not the Lord and God;” but that you should regard them as your enemies, and separate 
yourselves from them, while yet you admonish them, and exhort them to repentance, if it may be they will 
hear, if it may be they will submit themselves. For our God is a lover of mankind, and “will have all men to 
be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth.” Wherefore “He makes His sun to rise upon the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust;” of whose kindness the Lord, wishing us 
also to be imitators, says, “Be ye perfect, even as also your Father that is in heaven is perfect.” 


CHAPTER IV 


HAVE BUT ONE EUCHARIST, ETC 


Take ye heed, then, to have but one Eucharist. For there is one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup 
to [show forth ] the unity of His blood; one altar; as there is one bishop, along with the presbytery and 
deacons, my fellow-servants: that so, whatsoever ye do, ye may do it according to [the will of] God. 


I have confidence of you in the Lord, that ye will be of no other mind. Wherefore I write boldly to your 
love, which is worthy of God, and exhort you to have but one faith, and one [kind of] preaching, and one 
Eucharist. For there is one flesh of the Lord Jesus Christ; and His blood which was shed for us is one; one 
loaf also is broken to all [the communicants], and one cup is distributed among them all: there is but one 
altar for the whole Church, and one bishop, with the presbytery and deacons, my fellow-servants. Since, 
also, there is but one unbegotten Being, God, even the Father; and one only-begotten Son, God, the Word 
and man; and one Comforter, the Spirit of truth; and also one preaching, and one faith, and one baptism; 
and one Church which the holy apostles established from one end of the earth to the other by the blood of 
Christ, and by their own sweat and toil; it behoves you also, therefore, as “a peculiar people, and a holy 
nation,” to perform all things with harmony in Christ. Wives, be ye subject to your husbands in the fear of 
God; and ye virgins, to Christ in purity, not counting marriage an abomination, but desiring that which is 
better, not for the reproach of wedlock, but for the sake of meditating on the law. Children, obey your 
parents, and have an affection for them, as workers together with God for your birth [into the world]. 
Servants, be subject to your masters in God, that ye may be the freed-men of Christ. Husbands, love your 
wives, as fellow-servants of God, as your own body, as the partners of your life, and your co-adjutors in the 
procreation of children. Virgins, have Christ alone before your eyes, and His Father in your prayers, being 
enlightened by the Spirit. May I have pleasure in your purity, as that of Elijah, or as of Joshua the son of 
Nun, as of Melchizedek, or as of Elisha, as of Jeremiah, or as of John the Baptist, as of the beloved 
disciple, as of Timothy, as of Titus, as of Evodius, as of Clement, who departed this life in [perfect] 
chastity, Not, however, that I blame the other blessed [saints] because they entered into the married state, 
of which I have just spoken. For I pray that, being found worthy of God, I may be found at their feet in the 
kingdom, as at the feet of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob; as of Joseph, and Isaiah, and the rest of the 
prophets; as of Peter, and Paul, and the rest of the apostles, that were married men. For they entered into 
these marriages not for the sake of appetite, but out of regard for the propagation of mankind. Fathers, 
“bring up your children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord;” and teach them the holy Scriptures, 
and also trades, that they may not indulge in idleness. Now [the Scripture] says, “A righteous father 
educates [his children] well; his heart shall rejoice in a wise son.” Masters, be gentle towards your 
servants, as holy Job has taught you; for there is one nature, and one family of mankind. For “in Christ 
there is neither bond nor free.” Let governors be obedient to Caesar; soldiers to those that command 
them; deacons to the presbyters, as to high-priests; the presbyters, and deacons, and the rest of the 
clergy, together with all the people, and the soldiers, and the governors, and Caesar [himself], to the 
bishop; the bishop to Christ, even as Christ to the Father. And thus unity is preserved throughout. Let not 
the widows be wanderers about, nor fond of dainties, nor gadders from house to house; but let them be 


like Judith, noted for her seriousness; and like Anna, eminent for her sobriety. I do not ordain these things 
as an apostle: for “who am I, or what is my father’s house,” that I should pretend to be equal in honour to 
them? But as your “fellow-soldier,” I hold the position of one who [simply] admonishes you. 


CHAPTER V 


PRAY FOR ME 


My brethren, I am greatly enlarged in loving you; and rejoicing exceedingly [over you], I seek to secure 
your safety. Yet it is not I, but Jesus Christ, for whose sake being bound I fear the more, inasmuch as I am 
not yet perfect. But your prayer to God shall make me perfect, that I may attain to that portion which 
through mercy has been allotted me, while I flee to the Gospel as to the flesh of Jesus, and to the apostles 
as to the presbytery of the Church. And let us also love the prophets, because they too have proclaimed 
the Gospel, and placed their hope in Him, and waited for Him; in whom also believing, they were saved, 
through union to Jesus Christ, being holy men, worthy of love and admiration, having had witness borne to 
them by Jesus Christ, and being reckoned along with [us] in the Gospel of the common hope. 


My brethren, I am greatly enlarged in loving you; and rejoicing exceedingly [over you], I seek to secure 
your Safety. Yet it is not I, but the Lord Jesus through me; for whose sake being bound, I fear the more, for 
I am not yet perfect. But your prayer to God shall make me perfect, that I may attain that to which I have 
been called, while I flee to the Gospel as to the flesh of Jesus Christ, and to the apostles as the presbytery 
of the Church. I do also love the prophets as those who announced Christ, and as being partakers of the 
same Spirit with the apostles. For as the false prophets and the false apostles drew [to themselves] one 
and the same wicked, deceitful, and seducing spirit; so also did the prophets and the apostles receive 
from God, through Jesus Christ, one and the same Holy Spirit, who is good, and sovereign, and true, and 
the Author of [saving] knowledge. For there is one God of the Old and New Testament, “one Mediator 
between God and men,” for the creation of both intelligent and sensitive beings, and in order to exercise a 
beneficial and suitable providence [over them]. There is also one Comforter, who displayed His power in 
Moses, and the prophets, and apostles. All the saints, therefore, were saved by Christ, hoping in Him, and 
waiting for Him; and they obtained through Him salvation, being holy ones, worthy of love and 
admiration, having testimony borne to them by Jesus Christ, in the Gospel of our common hope. 


CHAPTER VI 
DO NOT ACCEPT JUDAISM 


But if any one preach the Jewish law unto you, listen not to him. For it is better to hearken to Christian 
doctrine from a man who has been circumcised, than to Judaism from one uncircumcised. But if either of 
such persons do not speak concerning Jesus Christ, they are in my judgment but as monuments and 
sepulchres of the dead, upon which are written only the names of men. Flee therefore the wicked devices 
and snares of the prince of this world, lest at any time being conquered by his artifices, ye grow weak in 
your love. But be ye all joined together with an undivided heart. And I thank my God that I have a good 
conscience in respect to you, and that no one has it in his power to boast, either privately or publicly, that 
I have burdened any one either in much or in little. And I wish for all among whom I have spoken, that 
they may not possess that for a testimony against them. 


If any one preaches the one God of the law and the prophets, but denies Christ to be the Son of God, he is 
a liar, even as also is his father the devil, and is a Jew falsely so called, being possessed of mere carnal 
circumcision. If any one confesses Christ Jesus the Lord, but denies the God of the law and of the 
prophets, saying that the Father of Christ is not the Maker of heaven and earth, he has not continued in 
the truth any more than his father the devil, and is a disciple of Simon Magus, not of the Holy Spirit. If any 
one says there is one God, and also confesses Christ Jesus, but thinks the Lord to be a mere man, and not 
the only-begotten God, and Wisdom, and the Word of God, and deems Him to consist merely of a soul and 
body, such an one is a serpent, that preaches deceit and error for the destruction of men. And such a man 
is poor in understanding, even as by name he is an Ebionite. If any one confesses the truths mentioned, 
but calls lawful wedlock, and the procreation of children, destruction and pollution, or deems certain 
kinds of food abominable, such an one has the apostate dragon dwelling within him. If any one confesses 
the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and praises the creation, but calls the incarnation merely an 
appearance, and is ashamed of the passion, such an one has denied the faith, not less than the Jews who 
killed Christ. If any one confesses these things, and that God the Word did dwell in a human body, being 
within it as the Word, even as the soul also is in the body, because it was God that inhabited it, and nota 
human soul, but affirms that unlawful unions are a good thing, and places the highest happiness in 
pleasure, as does the man who is falsely called a Nicolaitan, this person can neither be a lover of God, nor 
a lover of Christ, but is a corrupter of his own flesh, and therefore void of the Holy Spirit, and a stranger 
to Christ. All such persons are but monuments and sepulchres of the dead, upon which are written only 
the names of dead men. Flee, therefore, the wicked devices and snares of the spirit which now worketh in 
the children of this world, lest at any time being overcome, ye grow weak in your love. But be ye all joined 
together with an undivided heart and a willing mind, “being of one accord and of one judgment,” being 
always of the same opinion about the same things, both when you are at ease and in danger, both in 


sorrow and in joy. I thank God, through Jesus Christ, that I have a good conscience in respect to you, and 
that no one has it in his power to boast, either privately or publicly, that I have burdened any one either in 
much or in little. And I wish for all among whom I have spoken, that they may not possess that for a 
testimony against them. 


CHAPTER VII 
I HAVE EXHORTED YOU TO UNITY 


For though some would have deceived me according to the flesh, yet the Spirit, as being from God, is not 
deceived. For it knows both whence it comes and whither it goes, and detects the secrets [of the heart]. 
For, when I was among you, I cried, I spoke with a loud voice: Give heed to the bishop, and to the 
presbytery and deacons. Now, some suspected me of having spoken thus, as knowing beforehand the 
division caused by some among you. But He is my witness, for whose sake I am in bonds, that I got no 
intelligence from any man. But the Spirit proclaimed these words: Do nothing without the bishop; keep 
your bodies as the temples of God; love unity; avoid divisions; be the followers of Jesus Christ, even as He 
is of His Father. 


For though some would have deceived me according to the flesh, yet my spirit is not deceived; for I have 
received it from God. For it knows both whence it comes and whither it goes, and detects the secrets [of 
the heart]. For when I was among you, I cried, I spoke with a loud voice—the word is not mine, but God’s 
—Give heed to the bishop, and to the presbytery and deacons. But if ye suspect that I spake thus, as 
having learned beforehand the division caused by some among you, He is my witness, for whose sake I am 
in bonds, that I learned nothing of it from the mouth of any man. But the Spirit made an announcement to 
me, saying as follows: Do nothing without the bishop; keep your bodies as the temples of God; love unity; 
avoid divisions; be ye followers of Paul, and of the rest of the apostles, even as they also were of Christ. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE SAME CONTINUED 


I therefore did what belonged to me, as a man devoted to unity. For where there is division and wrath, 
God doth not dwell. To all them that repent, the Lord grants forgiveness, if they turn in penitence to the 
unity of God, and to communion with the bishop. I trust [as to you] in the grace of Jesus Christ, who shall 
free you from every bond. And I exhort you to do nothing out of strife, but according to the doctrine of 
Christ. When I heard some saying, If I do not find it in the ancient Scriptures, I will not believe the Gospel; 
on my saying to them, It is written, they answered me, That remains to be proved. But to me Jesus Christ 
is in the place of all that is ancient: His cross, and death, and resurrection, and the faith which is by Him, 
are undefiled monuments of antiquity; by which I desire, through your prayers, to be justified. 


I therefore did what belonged to me, as a man devoted to unity; adding this also, that where there is 
diversity of judgment, and wrath, and hatred, God does not dwell. To all them that repent, God grants 
forgiveness, if they with one consent return to the unity of Christ, and communion with the bishop. I trust 
to the grace of Jesus Christ, that He will free you from every bond of wickedness. I therefore exhort you 
that ye do nothing out of strife, but according to the doctrine of Christ. For I have heard some saying, If I 
do not find the Gospel in the archives, I will not believe it. To such persons I say that my archives are 
Jesus Christ, to disobey whom is manifest destruction. My authentic archives are His cross, and death, 
and resurrection, and the faith which bears on these things, by which I desire, through your prayers, to be 
justified. He who disbelieves the Gospel disbelieves everything along with it. For the archives ought not to 
be preferred to the Spirit. “It is hard to kick against the pricks;” it is hard to disbelieve Christ; it is hard to 
reject the preaching of the apostles. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE OLD TESTAMENT IS GOOD: THE NEW TESTAMENT IS BETTER 


The priests indeed are good, but the High Priest is better; to whom the holy of holies has been committed, 
and who alone has been trusted with the secrets of God. He is the door of the Father, by which enter in 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the prophets, and the apostles, and the Church. All these have for 
their object the attaining to the unity of God. But the Gospel possesses something transcendent [above the 
former dispensation], viz., the appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ, His passion and resurrection. For the 
beloved prophets announced Him, but the Gospel is the perfection of immortality. All these things are 
good together, if ye believe in love. 


The priests indeed, and the ministers of the word, are good; but the High Priest is better, to whom the 
holy of holies has been committed, and who alone has been entrusted with the secrets of God. The 
ministering powers of God are good. The Comforter is holy, and the Word is holy, the Son of the Father, by 
whom He made all things, and exercises a providence over them all. This is the Way which leads to the 
Father, the Rock, the Defence, the Key, the Shepherd, the Sacrifice, the Door of knowledge, through which 


have entered Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, Moses and all the company of the prophets, and these 
pillars of the world, the apostles, and the spouse of Christ, on whose account He poured out His own 
blood, as her marriage portion, that He might redeem her. All these things tend towards the unity of the 
one and only true God. But the Gospel possesses something transcendent [above the former dispensation], 
viz. the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ, His passion, and the resurrection itself. For those things 
which the prophets announced, saying, “Until He come for whom it is reserved, and He shall be the 
expectation of the Gentiles,” have been fulfilled in the Gospel, [our Lord saying,] “Go ye and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” All then are 
good together, the law, the prophets, the apostles, the whole company [of others] that have believed 
through them: only if we love one another. 


CHAPTER X 
CONGRATULATE THE INHABITANTS OF ANTIOCH ON THE CLOSE OF THE PERSECUTION 


Since, according to your prayers, and the compassion which ye feel in Christ Jesus, it is reported to me 
that the Church which is at Antioch in Syria possesses peace, it will become you, as a Church of God, to 
elect a deacon to act as the ambassador of God [for you] to [the brethren there], that he may rejoice along 
with them when they are met together, and glorify the name [of God]. Blessed is he in Jesus Christ, who 
shall be deemed worthy of such a ministry; and ye too shall be glorified. And if ye are willing, it is not 
beyond your power to do this, for the sake of God; as also the nearest Churches have sent, in some cases 
bishops, and in others presbyters and deacons. 


Since, according to your prayers, and the compassion which ye feel in Christ Jesus, it is reported to me 
that the Church which is at Antioch in Syria possesses peace, it will become you, as a Church of God, to 
elect a bishop to act as the ambassador of God [for you] to [the brethren] there, that it may be granted 
them to meet together, and to glorify the name of God. Blessed is he in Christ Jesus, who shall be deemed 
worthy of such a ministry; and if ye be zealous [in this matter], ye shall receive glory in Christ. And if ye 
are willing, it is not altogether beyond your power to do this, for the sake of God; as also the nearest 
Churches have sent, in some cases bishops, and in others presbyters and deacons. 


CHAPTER XI 
THANKS AND SALUTATION 


Now, as to Philo the deacon, of Cilicia, a man of reputation, who still ministers to me in the word of God, 
along with Rheus Agathopus, an elect man, who has followed me from Syria, not regarding his life,—these 
bear witness in your behalf; and I myself give thanks to God for you, that ye have received them, even as 
the Lord you. But may those that dishonoured them be forgiven through the grace of Jesus Christ! The 
love of the brethren at Troas salutes you; whence also I write to you by Burrhus, who was sent along with 
me by the Ephesians and Smyrnaeans, to show their respect. May the Lord Jesus Christ honour them, in 
whom they hope, in flesh, and soul, and faith, and love, and concord! Fare ye well in Christ Jesus, our 
common hope. 


Now, as to Philo the deacon, a man of Cilicia, of high reputation, who still ministers to me in the word of 
God, along with Gaius and Agathopus, an elect man, who has followed me from Syria, not regarding his 
life,—these also bear testimony in your behalf. And I myself give thanks to God for you, because ye have 
received them: and the Lord will also receive you. But may those that dishonoured them be forgiven 
through the grace of Jesus Christ, “who wisheth not the death of the sinner, but his repentance.” The love 
of the brethren at Troas salutes you; whence also I write to you by Burrhus, who was sent along with me 
by the Ephesians and Smyrnaeans, to show their respect: whom the Lord Jesus Christ will requite, in 
whom they hope, in flesh, and soul, and spirit, and faith, and love, and concord. Fare ye well in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, our common hope, in the Holy Ghost. 


The Epistle of Ignatius to the Smyrnaeans Shorter and Longer Versions 


Ignatius, who is also called Theophorus, to the Church of God the Father, and of the beloved Jesus Christ, 
which has through mercy obtained every kind of gift, which is filled with faith and love, and is deficient in 
no gift, most worthy of God, and adorned with holiness: the Church which is at Smyrna, in Asia, wishes 
abundance of happiness, through the immaculate Spirit and word of God. 


Ignatius, who is also called Theophorus, to the Church of God the most high Father, and His beloved Son 
Jesus Christ, which has through mercy obtained every kind of gift, which is filled with faith and love, and 
is deficient in no gift, most worthy of God, and adorned with holiness: the Church which is at Smyrna, in 
Asia, wishes abundance of happiness, through the immaculate Spirit and word of God. 


CHAPTER I 


THANKS TO GOD FOR YOUR FAITH 


I Glorify God, even Jesus Christ, who has given you such wisdom. For I have observed that ye are 
perfected in an immoveable faith, as if ye were nailed to the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, both in the 
flesh and in the spirit, and are established in love through the blood of Christ, being fully persuaded with 
respect to our Lord, that He was truly of the seed of David according to the flesh, and the Son of God 
according to the will and power of God; that He was truly born of a virgin, was baptized by John, in order 
that all righteousness might be fulfilled by Him; and was truly, under Pontius Pilate and Herod the 
tetrarch, nailed [to the cross] for us in His flesh. Of this fruit we are by His divinely-blessed passion, that 
He might set up a standard for all ages, through His resurrection, to all His holy and faithful [followers], 
whether among Jews or Gentiles, in the one body of His Church. 


I Glorify the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who by Him has given you such wisdom. For I have 
observed that ye are perfected in an immoveable faith, as if ye were nailed to the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, both in the flesh and in the spirit, and are established in love through the blood of Christ, being 
fully persuaded, in very truth, with respect to our Lord Jesus Christ, that He was the Son of God, “the 
first-born of every creature,” God the Word, the only-begotten Son, and was of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, by the Virgin Mary; was baptized by John, that all righteousness might be fulfilled 
by Him; that He lived a life of holiness without sin, and was truly, under Pontius Pilate and Herod the 
tetrarch, nailed [to the cross] for us in His flesh. From whom we also derive our being, from His divinely- 
blessed passion, that He might set up a standard for the ages, through His resurrection, to all His holy 
and faithful [followers], whether among Jews or Gentiles, in the one body of His Church. 


CHAPTER II 
CHRIST’S TRUE PASSION 


Now, He suffered all these things for our sakes, that we might be saved. And He suffered truly, even as 
also He truly raised up Himself, not, as certain unbelievers maintain, that He only seemed to suffer, as 
they themselves only seem to be [Christians]. And as they believe, so shall it happen unto them, when they 
shall be divested of their bodies, and be mere evil spirits. 


Now, He suffered all these things for us; and He suffered them really, and not in appearance only, even as 
also He truly rose again. But not, as some of the unbelievers, who are ashamed of the formation of man, 
and the cross, and death itself, affirm, that in appearance only, and not in truth, He took a body of the 
Virgin, and suffered only in appearance, forgetting, as they do, Him who said, “The Word was made flesh;” 
and again, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up;” and once more, “If I be lifted up from 
the earth, I will draw all men unto Me.” The Word therefore did dwell in flesh, for “Wisdom built herself 
an house.” The Word raised up again His own temple on the third day, when it had been destroyed by the 
Jews fighting against Christ. The Word, when His flesh was lifted up, after the manner of the brazen 
serpent in the wilderness, drew all men to Himself for their eternal salvation. 


CHAPTER III 
CHRIST WAS POSSESSED OF A BODY AFTER HIS RESURRECTION 


For I know that after His resurrection also He was still possessed of flesh, and I believe that He is so now. 
When, for instance, He came to those who were with Peter, He said to them, “Lay hold, handle Me, and 
see that I am not an incorporeal spirit.” And immediately they touched Him, and believed, being 


convinced both by His flesh and spirit. For this cause also they despised death, and were found its 
conquerors. And after his resurrection He did eat and drink with them, as being possessed of flesh, 
although spiritually He was united to the Father. 


And I know that He was possessed of a body not only in His being born and crucified, but I also know that 
He was so after His resurrection, and believe that He is so now. When, for instance, He came to those who 
were with Peter, He said to them, “Lay hold, handle Me, and see that I am not an incorporeal spirit.” “For 
a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me have.” And He says to Thomas, “Reach hither thy finger 
into the print of the nails, and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into My side;” and immediately they 
believed that He was Christ. Wherefore Thomas also says to Him, “My Lord, and my God.” And on this 
account also did they despise death, for it were too little to say, indignities and stripes. Nor was this all; 
but also after He had shown Himself to them, that He had risen indeed, and not in appearance only, He 
both ate and drank with them during forty entire days. And thus was He, with the flesh, received up in 
their sight unto Him that sent Him, being with that same flesh to come again, accompanied by glory and 
power. For, say the [holy] oracles, “This same Jesus, who is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come, 
in like manner as ye have seen Him go unto heaven.” But if they say that He will come at the end of the 
world without a body, how shall those “see Him that pierced Him,” and when they recognise Him, “mourn 
for themselves?” For incorporeal beings have neither form nor figure, nor the aspect of an animal 
possessed of shape, because their nature is in itself simple. 


CHAPTER IV 
BEWARE OF THESE HERETICS 


I give you these instructions, beloved, assured that ye also hold the same opinions [as I do]. But I guard 
you beforehand from those beasts in the shape of men, whom you must not only not receive, but, if it be 
possible, not even meet with; only you must pray to God for them, if by any means they may be brought to 
repentance, which, however, will be very difficult. Yet Jesus Christ, who is our true life, has the power of 
[effecting] this. But if these things were done by our Lord only in appearance, then am I also only in 
appearance bound. And why have I also surrendered myself to death, to fire, to the sword, to the wild 
beasts? But, [in fact,] he who is near to the sword is near to God; he that is among the wild beasts is in 
company with God; provided only he be so in the name of Jesus Christ. I undergo all these things that I 
may suffer together with Him, He who became a perfect man inwardly strengthening me. 


I give you these instructions, beloved, assured that ye also hold the same opinions [as I do]. But I guard 
you beforehand from these beasts in the shape of men, from whom you must not only turn away, but even 
flee from them. Only you must pray for them, if by any means they may be brought to repentance. For if 
the Lord were in the body in appearance only, and were crucified in appearance only, then am I also 
bound in appearance only. And why have I also surrendered myself to death, to fire, to the sword, to the 
wild beasts? But, [in fact,] I endure all things for Christ, not in appearance only, but in reality, that I may 
suffer together with Him, while He Himself inwardly strengthens me; for of myself I have no such ability. 


CHAPTER V 
THEIR DANGEROUS ERRORS 


Some ignorantly deny Him, or rather have been denied by Him, being the advocates of death rather than 
of the truth. These persons neither have the prophets persuaded, nor the law of Moses, nor the Gospel 
even to this day, nor the sufferings we have individually endured. For they think also the same thing 
regarding us. For what does any one profit me, if he commends me, but blasphemes my Lord, not 
confessing that He was [truly] possessed of a body? But he who does not acknowledge this, has in fact 
altogether denied Him, being enveloped in death. I have not, however, thought good to write the names of 
such persons, inasmuch as they are unbelievers. Yea, far be it from me to make any mention of them, until 
they repent and return to [a true belief in] Christ’s passion, which is our resurrection. 


Some have ignorantly denied Him, and advocate falsehood rather than the truth. These persons neither 
have the prophecies persuaded, nor the law of Moses, nor the Gospel even to this day, nor the sufferings 
we have individually endured. For they think also the same thing regarding us. For what does it profit, if 
any one commends me, but blasphemes my Lord, not owning Him to be God incarnate? He that does not 
confess this, has in fact altogether denied Him, being enveloped in death. I have not, however, thought 
good to write the names of such persons, inasmuch as they are unbelievers; and far be it from me to make 
any mention of them, until they repent. 


CHAPTER VI 
UNBELIEVERS IN THE BLOOD OF CHRIST SHALL BE CONDEMNED 


Let no man deceive himself. Both the things which are in heaven, and the glorious angels, and rulers, both 
visible and invisible, if they believe not in the blood of Christ, shall, in consequence, incur condemnation. 


“He that is able to receive it, let him receive it.” Let not [high] place puff any one up: for that which is 
worth all is faith and love, to which nothing is to be preferred. But consider those who are of a different 
opinion with respect to the grace of Christ which has come unto us, how opposed they are to the will of 
God. They have no regard for love; no care for the widow, or the orphan, or the oppressed; of the bond, or 
of the free; of the hungry, or of the thirsty. 


Let no man deceive himself. Unless he believes that Christ Jesus has lived in the flesh, and shall confess 
His cross and passion, and the blood which He shed for the salvation of the world, he shall not obtain 
eternal life, whether he be a king, or a priest, or a ruler, or a private person, a master or a servant, a man 
or a woman. “He that is able to receive it, let him receive it.” Let no man’s place, or dignity, or riches, puff 
him up; and let no man’s low condition or poverty abase him. For the chief points are faith towards God, 
hope towards Christ, the enjoyment of those good things for which we look, and love towards God and our 
neighbour. For, “Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself.” And the 
Lord says, “This is life eternal, to know the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom He has sent.” And again, 
“A new commandment give I unto you, that ye love one another. On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets.” Do ye, therefore, notice those who preach other doctrines, how they affirm that the 
Father of Christ cannot be known, and how they exhibit enmity and deceit in their dealings with one 
another. They have no regard for love; they despise the good things we expect hereafter; they regard 
present things as if they were durable; they ridicule him that is in affliction; they laugh at him that is in 
bonds. 


CHAPTER VII 


LET US STAND ALOOF FROM SUCH HERETICS 


They abstain from the Eucharist and from prayer, because they confess not the Eucharist to be the flesh of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, which suffered for our sins, and which the Father, of His goodness, raised up 
again. Those, therefore, who speak against this gift of God, incur death in the midst of their disputes. But 
it were better for them to treat it with respect, that they also might rise again. It is fitting, therefore, that 
ye should keep aloof from such persons, and not to speak of them either in private or in public, but to give 
heed to the prophets, and above all, to the Gospel, in which the passion [of Christ] has been revealed to 
us, and the resurrection has been fully proved. But avoid all divisions, as the beginning of evils. 


They are ashamed of the cross; they mock at the passion; they make a jest of the resurrection. They are 
the offspring of that spirit who is the author of all evil, who led Adam, by means of his wife, to transgress 
the commandment, who slew Abel by the hands of Cain, who fought against Job, who was the accuser of 
Joshua the son of Josedech, who sought to “sift the faith” of the apostles, who stirred up the multitude of 
the Jews against the Lord, who also now “worketh in the children of disobedience; from whom the Lord 
Jesus Christ will deliver us, who prayed that the faith of the apostles might not fail, not because He was 
not able of Himself to preserve it, but because He rejoiced in the pre-eminence of the Father. It is fitting, 
therefore, that ye should keep aloof from such persons, and neither in private nor in public to talk with 
them; but to give heed to the law, and the prophets, and to those who have preached to you the word of 
salvation. But flee from all abominable heresies, and those that cause schisms, as the beginning of evils. 


CHAPTER VIII 


LET NOTHING BE DONE WITHOUT THE BISHOP 


See that ye all follow the bishop, even as Jesus Christ does the Father, and the presbytery as ye would the 
apostles; and reverence the deacons, as being the institution of God. Let no man do anything connected 
with the Church without the bishop. Let that be deemed a proper Eucharist, which is [administered] 
either by the bishop, or by one to whom he has entrusted it. Wherever the bishop shall appear, there let 
the multitude [of the people] also be; even as, wherever Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic Church. It is 
not lawful without the bishop either to baptize or to celebrate a love-feast; but whatsoever he shall 
approve of, that is also pleasing to God, so that everything that is done may be secure and valid. 


See that ye all follow the bishop, even as Christ Jesus does the Father, and the presbytery as ye would the 
apostles. Do ye also reverence the deacons, as those that carry out [through their office] the appointment 
of God. Let no man do anything connected with the Church without the bishop. Let that be deemed a 
proper Eucharist, which is [administered] either by the bishop, or by one to whom he has entrusted it. 
Wherever the bishop shall appear, there let the multitude [of the people] also be; even as where Christ is, 
there does all the heavenly host stand by, waiting upon Him as the Chief Captain of the Lord’s might, and 
the Governor of every intelligent nature. It is not lawful without the bishop either to baptize, or to offer, or 
to present sacrifice, or to celebrate a love-feast. But that which seems good to him, is also well-pleasing to 
God, that everything ye do may be secure and valid. 


CHAPTER IX 


HONOUR THE BISHOP 


Moreover, it is in accordance with reason that we should return to soberness [of conduct], and, while yet 
we have opportunity, exercise repentance towards God. It is well to reverence both God and the bishop. 
He who honours the bishop has been honoured by God; he who does anything without the knowledge of 
the bishop, does [in reality] serve the devil. Let all things, then, abound to you through grace, for ye are 
worthy. Ye have refreshed me in all things, and Jesus Christ [shall refresh] you. Ye have loved me when 
absent as well as when present. May God recompense you, for whose sake, while ye endure all things, ye 
shall attain unto Him. 


Moreover, it is in accordance with reason that we should return to soberness [of conduct], and, while yet 
we have opportunity, exercise repentance towards God. For “in Hades there is no one who can confess his 
sins.” For “behold the man, and his work is before him.” And [the Scripture saith], “My son, honour thou 
God and the king.” And say I, Honour thou God indeed, as the Author and Lord of all things, but the 
bishop as the high-priest, who bears the image of God—of God, inasmuch as he is a ruler, and of Christ, in 
his capacity of a priest. After Him, we must also honour the king. For there is no one superior to God, or 
even like to Him, among all the beings that exist. Nor is there any one in the Church greater than the 
bishop, who ministers as a priest to God for the salvation of the whole world. Nor, again, is there any one 
among rulers to be compared with the king, who secures peace and good order to those over whom he 
rules. He who honours the bishop shall be honoured by God, even as he that dishonours him shall be 
punished by God. For if he that rises up against kings is justly held worthy of punishment, inasmuch as he 
dissolves public order, of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who 
presumes to do anything without the bishop, thus both destroying the [Church’s] unity, and throwing its 
order into confusion? For the priesthood is the very highest point of all good things among men, against 
which whosoever is mad enough to strive, dishonours not man, but God, and Christ Jesus, the First-born, 
and the only High Priest, by nature, of the Father. Let all things therefore be done by you with good order 
in Christ. Let the laity be subject to the deacons; the deacons to the presbyters; the presbyters to the 
bishop; the bishop to Christ, even as He is to the Father. As ye, brethren, have refreshed me, so will Jesus 
Christ refresh you. Ye have loved me when absent, as well as when present. God will recompense you, for 
whose sake ye have shown such kindness towards His prisoner. For even if I am not worthy of it, yet your 
zeal [to help me] is an admirable thing. For “he who honours a prophet in the name of a prophet, shall 
receive a prophet’s reward.” It is manifest also, that he who honours a prisoner of Jesus Christ shall 
receive the reward of the martyrs. 


CHAPTER X 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THEIR KINDNESS 


Ye have done well in receiving Philo and Rheus Agathopus as servants of Christ our God, who have 
followed me for the sake of God, and who give thanks to the Lord in your behalf, because ye have in every 
way refreshed them. None of these things shall be lost to you. May my spirit be for you, and my bonds, 
which ye have not despised or been ashamed of; nor shall Jesus Christ, our perfect hope, be ashamed of 
you. 


Ye have done well in receiving Philo, and Gaius, and Agathopus, who, being the servants of Christ, have 
followed me for the sake of God, and who greatly bless the Lord in your behalf, because ye have in every 
way refreshed them. None of those things which ye have done to them shall be passed by without being 
reckoned unto you. “The Lord grant” to you “that ye may find mercy of the Lord in that day!” May my 
spirit be for you, and my bonds, which ye have not despised or been ashamed of. Wherefore, neither shall 
Jesus Christ, our perfect hope, be ashamed of you. 


CHAPTER XI 


REQUEST TO THEM TO SEND A MESSENGER TO ANTIOCH 


Your prayer has reached to the Church which is at Antioch in Syria. Coming from that place bound with 
chains, most acceptable to God, I salute all; I who am not worthy to be styled from thence, inasmuch as I 
am the least of them. Nevertheless, according to the will of God, I have been thought worthy [of this 
honour], not that I have any sense [of having deserved it], but by the grace of God, which I wish may be 
perfectly given to me, that through your prayers I may attain to God. In order, therefore, that your work 
may be complete both on earth and in heaven, it is fitting that, for the honour of God, your Church should 
elect some worthy delegate; so that he, journeying into Syria, may congratulate them that they are [now] 
at peace, and are restored to their proper greatness, and that their proper constitution has been re- 
established among them. It seems then to me a becoming thing, that you should send some one of your 
number with an epistle, so that, in company with them, he may rejoice over the tranquility which, 
according to the will of God, they have obtained, and because that, through your prayers, they have now 
reached the harbour. As persons who are perfect, ye should also aim at those things which are perfect. 
For when ye are desirous to do well, God is also ready to assist you. 


Your prayers have reached to the Church of Antioch, and it is at peace. Coming from that place bound, I 
salute all; I who am not worthy to be styled from thence, inasmuch as I am the least of them. 


Nevertheless, according to the will of God, I have been thought worthy [of this honour], not that I have 
any sense [of having deserved it], but by the grace of God, which I wish may be perfectly given to me, that 
through your prayers I may attain to God. In order, therefore, that your work may be complete both on 
earth and in heaven, it is fitting that, for the honour of God, your Church should elect some worthy 
delegate; so that he, journeying into Syria, may congratulate them that they are [now] at peace, and are 
restored to their proper greatness, and that their proper constitution has been re-established among 
them. What appears to me proper to be done is this, that you should send some one of your number with 
an epistle, so that, in company with them, he may rejoice over the tranquillity which, according to the will 
of God, they have obtained, and because that, through your prayers, I have secured Christ as a safe 
harbour. As persons who are perfect, ye should also aim at those things which are perfect. For when ye 
are desirous to do well, God is also ready to assist you. 


CHAPTER XII 
SALUTATIONS 


The love of the brethren at Troas salutes you; whence also I write to you by Burrhus, whom ye sent with 
me, together with the Ephesians, your brethren, and who has in all things refreshed me. And I would that 
all may imitate him, as being a pattern of a minister of God. Grace will reward him in all things. I salute 
your most worthy bishop, and your very venerable presbytery, and your deacons, my fellow-servants, and 
all of you individually, as well as generally, in the name of Jesus Christ, and in His flesh and blood, in His 
passion and resurrection, both corporeal and spiritual, in union with God and you. Grace, mercy, peace, 
and patience, be with you for evermore! 


The love of your brethren at Troas salutes you; whence also I write to you by Burgus, whom ye sent with 
me, together with the Ephesians, your brethren, and who has in all things refreshed me. And I would that 
all may imitate him, as being a pattern of a minister of God. The grace of the Lord will reward him in all 
things. I salute your most worthy bishop Polycarp, and your venerable presbytery, and your Christ-bearing 
deacons, my fellow-servants, and all of you individually, as well as generally, in the name of Christ Jesus, 
and in His flesh and blood, in His passion and resurrection, both corporeal and spiritual, in union with 
God and you. Grace, mercy, peace, and patience, be with you in Christ for evermore! 


CHAPTER XIII 
CONCLUSION 


I salute the families of my brethren, with their wives and children, and the virgins who are called widows. 
Be ye strong, I pray, in the power of the Holy Ghost. Philo, who is with me, greets you. I salute the house 
of Tavias, and pray that it may be confirmed in faith and love, both corporeal and spiritual. I salute Alce, 
my well-beloved, and the incomparable Daphnus, and Eutecnus, and all by name. Fare ye well in the grace 
of God. 


I salute the families of my brethren, with their wives and children, and those that are ever virgins, and the 
widows. Be ye strong, I pray, in the power of the Holy Ghost. Philo, my fellow-servant, who is with me, 
greets you. I salute the house of Tavias, and pray that it may be confirmed in faith and love, both 
corporeal and spiritual. I salute Alce; my well-beloved, and the incomparable Daphnus, and Eutecnus, and 
all by name. Fare ye well in the grace of God, and of our Lord Jesus Christ, being filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and divine and sacred wisdom. 


The Epistle of Ignatius to Polycarp Shorter and Longer Versions 


Ignatius, who is also called Theophorus, to Polycarp, Bishop of the Church of the Smyrnaeans, or rather, 
who has, as his own bishop, God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ: [wishes] abundance of happiness. 


Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, and a witness for Jesus Christ, to Polycarp, Bishop of the Church of the 
Smyrnaeans, or rather, who has, as his own bishop, God the Father, and Jesus Christ: [wishes] abundance 
of happiness. 


CHAPTER I 
COMMENDATION AND EXHORTATION 


Having obtained good proof that thy mind is fixed in God as upon an immoveable rock, I loudly glorify [His 
name] that I have been thought worthy [to behold] thy blameless face, which may I ever enjoy in God! I 
entreat thee, by the grace with which thou art clothed, to press forward in thy course, and to exhort all 
that they may be saved. Maintain thy position with all care, both in the flesh and spirit. Have a regard to 
preserve unity, than which nothing is better. Bear with all, even as the Lord does with thee. Support all in 
love, as also thou doest. Give thyself to prayer without ceasing. Implore additional understanding to what 
thou already hast. Be watchful, possessing a sleepless spirit. Speak to every man separately, as God 
enables thee. Bear the infirmities of all, as being a perfect athlete [in the Christian life]: where the labour 
is great, the gain is all the more. 


Having obtained good proof that thy mind is fixed in God as upon an immoveable rock, I loudly glorify [His 
name] that I have been thought worthy to behold thy blameless face, which may I ever enjoy in God! I 
entreat thee, by the grace with which thou art clothed, to press forward in thy course, and to exhort all 
that they may be saved. Maintain thy position with all care, both in the flesh and spirit. Have a regard to 
preserve unity, than which nothing is better. Bear with all even as the Lord does with thee. Support all in 
love, as also thou doest. Give thyself to prayer without ceasing. Implore additional understanding to what 
thou already hast. Be watchful, possessing a sleepless spirit. Speak to every man separately, as God 
enables thee. Bear the infirmities of all, as being a perfect athlete [in the Christian life], even as does the 
Lord of all. For says [the Scripture], “He Himself took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses.” Where the 
labour is great, the gain is all the more. 


CHAPTER II 
EXHORTATIONS 


If thou lovest the good disciples, no thanks are due to thee on that account; but rather seek by meekness 
to subdue the more troublesome. Every kind of wound is not healed with the same plaster. Mitigate 
violent attacks [of disease] by gentle applications. Be in all things “wise as a serpent, and harmless as a 
dove.” For this purpose thou art composed of both flesh and spirit, that thou mayest deal tenderly with 
those [evils] that present themselves visibly before thee. And as respects those that are not seen, pray 
that [God] would reveal them unto thee, in order that thou mayest be wanting in nothing, but mayest 
abound in every gift. The times call for thee, as pilots do for the winds, and as one tossed with tempest 
seeks for the haven, so that both thou [and those under thy care] may attain to God. Be sober as an 
athlete of God: the prize set before thee is immortality and eternal life, of which thou art also persuaded. 
In all things may my soul be for thine, and my bonds also, which thou hast loved. 


If thou lovest the good disciples, no thanks are due to thee on that account; but rather seek by meekness 
to subdue the more troublesome. Every kind of wound is not healed with the same plaster. Mitigate 
violent attacks [of disease] by gentle applications. Be in all things “wise as a serpent, and harmless always 
as a dove.” For this purpose thou art composed of both soul and body, art both fleshly and spiritual, that 
thou mayest correct those [evils] that present themselves visibly before thee; and as respects those that 
are not seen, mayest pray that these should be revealed to thee, so that thou mayest be wanting in 
nothing, but mayest abound in every gift. The times call upon thee to pray. For as the wind aids the pilot 
of a ship, and as havens are advantageous for safety to a tempest-tossed vessel, so is also prayer to thee, 
in order that thou mayest attain to God. Be sober as an athlete of God, whose will is immortality and 
eternal life; of which thou art also persuaded. In all things may my soul be for thine, and my bonds also, 
which thou hast loved. 


CHAPTER III 
EXHORTATIONS 


Let not those who seem worthy of credit, but teach strange doctrines, fill thee with apprehension. Stand 
firm, as does an anvil which is beaten. It is the part of a noble athlete to be wounded, and yet to conquer. 
And especially, we ought to bear all things for the sake of God, that He also may bear with us. Be ever 
becoming more zealous than what thou art. Weigh carefully the times. Look for Him who is above all time, 
eternal and invisible, yet who became visible for our sakes; impalpable and impassible, yet who became 
passible on our account; and who in every kind of way suffered for our sakes. 


Let not those who seem worthy of credit, but teach strange doctrines, fill thee with apprehension. Stand 
firm, as does an anvil which is beaten. It is the part of a noble athlete to be wounded, and yet to conquer. 
And especially we ought to bear all things for the sake of God, that He also may bear with us, and bring us 
into His kingdom. Add more and more to thy diligence; run thy race with increasing energy; weigh 
carefully the times. Whilst thou art here, be a conqueror; for here is the course, and there are the crowns. 
Look for Christ, the Son of God; who was before time, yet appeared in time; who was invisible by nature, 
yet visible in the flesh; who was impalpable, and could not be touched, as being without a body, but for 
our sakes became such, might be touched and handled in the body; who was impassible as God, but 
became passible for our sakes as man; and who in every kind of way suffered for our sakes. 


CHAPTER IV 
EXHORTATIONS 


Let not widows be neglected. Be thou, after the Lord, their protector and friend. Let nothing be done 
without thy consent; neither do thou anything without the approval of God, which indeed thou dost not, 
inasmuch as thou art stedfast. Let your assembling together be of frequent occurrence: seek after all by 
name. Do not despise either male or female slaves, yet neither let them be puffed up with conceit, but 
rather let them submit themselves the more, for the glory of God, that they may obtain from God a better 
liberty. Let them not long to be set free [from slavery] at the public expense, that they be not found slaves 
to their own desires. 


Let not the widows be neglected. Be thou, after the Lord, their protector and friend. Let nothing be done 
without thy consent; neither do thou anything without the approval of God, which indeed thou doest not. 
Be thou stedfast. Let your assembling together be of frequent occurrence: seek after all by name. Do not 
despise either male or female slaves, yet neither let them be puffed up with conceit, but rather let them 
submit themselves the more, for the glory of God, that they may obtain from God a better liberty. Let them 
not wish to be set free [from slavery] at the public expense, that they be not found slaves to their own 
desires. 


CHAPTER V 


THE DUTIES OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


Flee evil arts; but all the more discourse in public regarding them. Speak to my sisters, that they love the 
Lord, and be satisfied with their husbands both in the flesh and spirit. In like manner also, exhort my 
brethren, in the name of Jesus Christ, that they love their wives, even as the Lord the Church. If any one 
can continue in a state of purity, to the honour of Him who is Lord of the flesh, let him so remain without 
boasting. If he begins to boast, he is undone; and if he reckon himself greater than the bishop, he is 
ruined. But it becomes both men and women who marry, to form their union with the approval of the 
bishop, that their marriage may be according to God, and not after their own lust. Let all things be done 
to the honour of God. 


Flee evil arts; but all the more discourse in public regarding them. Speak to my sisters, that they love the 
Lord, and be satisfied with their husbands both in the flesh and spirit. In like manner also, exhort my 
brethren, in the name of Jesus Christ, that they love their wives, even as the Lord the Church. If any one 
can continue in a state of purity, to the honour of the flesh of the Lord, let him so remain without boasting. 
If he shall boast, he is undone; and if he seeks to be more prominent than the bishop, he is ruined. But it 
becomes both men and women who marry, to form their union with the approval of the bishop, that their 
marriage may be according to the Lord, and not after their own lust. Let all things be done to the honour 
of God. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE DUTIES OF THE CHRISTIAN FLOCK 


Give ye heed to the bishop, that God also may give heed to you. My soul be for theirs that are submissive 
to the bishop, to the presbyters, and to the deacons, and may my portion be along with them in God! 


Labour together with one another; strive in company together; run together; suffer together; sleep 
together; and awake together, as the stewards, and associates, and servants of God. Please ye Him under 
whom ye fight, and from whom ye receive your wages. Let none of you be found a deserter. Let your 
baptism endure as your arms; your faith as your helmet; your love as your spear; your patience as a 
complete panoply. Let your works be the charge assigned to you, that ye may receive a worthy 
recompense. Be long-suffering, therefore, with one another, in meekness, as God is towards you. May I 
have joy of you for ever! 


Give ye heed to the bishop, that God also may give heed to you. My soul be for theirs that are submissive 
to the bishop, to the presbytery, and to the deacons: may I have my portion with them from God! Labour 
together with one another; strive in company together; run together; suffer together; sleep together; and 
awake together, as the stewards, and associates, and servants of God. Please ye Him under whom ye fight, 
and from whom ye shall receive your wages. Let none of you be found a deserter. Let your baptism endure 
as your arms; your faith as your helmet; your love as your spear; your patience as a complete panoply. Let 
your works be the charge assigned to you, that you may obtain for them a most worthy recompense. Be 
long-suffering, therefore, with one another, in meekness, and God shall be so with you. May I have joy of 
you for ever! 


CHAPTER VII 
REQUEST THAT POLYCARP WOULD SEND A MESSENGER TO ANTIOCH 


Seeing that the Church which is at Antioch in Syria is, as report has informed me, at peace, through your 
prayers, I also am the more encouraged, resting without anxiety in God, if indeed by means of suffering I 
may attain to God, so that, through your prayers, I may be found a disciple [of Christ]. It is fitting, O 
Polycarp, most blessed in God, to assemble a very solemn council, and to elect one whom you greatly love, 
and know to be a man of activity, who may be designated the messenger of God; and to bestow on him this 
honour that he may go into Syria, and glorify your ever active love to the praise of Christ. A Christian has 
not power over himself, but must always be ready for the service of God. Now, this work is both God’s and 
yours, when ye shall have completed it to His glory. For I trust that, through grace, ye are prepared for 
every good work pertaining to God. Knowing, therefore, your energetic love of the truth, I have exhorted 
you by this brief Epistle. 


Seeing that the Church which is at Antioch in Syria is, as report has informed me, at peace, through your 
prayers, I also am the more encouraged, resting without anxiety in God, if indeed by means of suffering I 
may attain to God, so that, through your prayers, I may be found a disciple [of Christ]. It is fitting, O 
Polycarp, most blessed in God, to assemble a very solemn council, and to elect one whom you greatly love, 
and know to be a man of activity, who may be designated the messenger of God; and to bestow on him the 
honour of going into Syria, so that, going into Syria, he may glorify your ever active love to the praise of 
God. A Christian has not power over himself, but must always be ready for the service of God. Now, this 
work is both God’s and yours, when ye shall have completed it. For I trust that, through grace, ye are 
prepared for every good work pertaining to God. Knowing your energetic love of the truth, I have 
exhorted you by this brief Epistle. 


CHAPTER VIII 


LET OTHER CHURCHES ALSO SEND TO ANTIOCH 


Inasmuch as I have not been able to write to all the Churches, because I must suddenly sail from Troas to 
Neapolis, as the will [of the emperor] enjoins, [I beg that] thou, as being acquainted with the purpose of 
God, wilt write to the adjacent Churches, that they also may act in like manner, such as are able to do so 
sending messengers, and the others transmitting letters through those persons who are sent by thee, that 
thou mayest be glorified by a work which shall be remembered for ever, as indeed thou art worthy to be. I 
salute all by name, and in particular the wife of Epitropus, with all her house and children. I salute 
Attalus, my beloved. I salute him who shall be deemed worthy to go [from you] into Syria. Grace shall be 
with him for ever, and with Polycarp that sends him. I pray for your happiness for ever in our God, Jesus 
Christ, by whom continue ye in the unity and under the protection of God, I salute Alce, my dearly 
beloved. Fare ye well in the Lord. 


Inasmuch, therefore, as I have not been able to write to all Churches, because I must suddenly sail from 
Troas to Neapolis, as the will [of the emperor] enjoins, [I beg that] thou, as being acquainted with the 
purpose of God, wilt write to the adjacent Churches, that they also may act in like manner, such as are 
able to do so sending messenger, and the others transmitting letters through those persons who are sent 
by thee, that thou mayest be glorified by a work which shall be remembered for ever, as indeed thou art 
worthy to be. I salute all by name, and in particular the wife of Epitropus, with all her house and children. 
I salute Attalus, my beloved. I salute him who shall be deemed worthy to go [from you] into Syria. Grace 
shall be with him for ever, and with Polycarp that sends him. I pray for your happiness for ever in our God, 
Jesus Christ, by whom continue ye in the unity and under the protection of God. I salute Alce, my dearly 
beloved. Amen. Grace [be with you]. Fare ye well in the Lord. 


The Syriac Version of the Ignatian Epistles 


The Epistle of Ignatius to Polycarp 


Ignatius, who is [also called] Theophorus, to Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, or rather, who has as his own 
bishop God the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ: [wishes] abundance of happiness. 


CHAPTER I 


Because thy mind is acceptable to me, inasmuch as it is established in God, as on a rock which is 
immoveable, I glorify God the more exceedingly that I have been counted worthy of [seeing] thy face, 
which I longed after in God. Now I beseech thee, by the grace with which thou art clothed, to add [speed] 
to thy course, and that thou ever pray for all men that they may be saved, and that thou demand things 
which are befitting, with all assiduity both of the flesh and spirit. Be studious of unity, than which nothing 
is more precious. Bear with all men, even as our Lord beareth with thee. Show patience with all men in 
love, as [indeed] thou doest. Be stedfast in prayer. Ask for more understanding than that which thou 
[already] hast. Be watchful, as possessing a spirit which sleepeth not. Speak with every man according to 
the will of God. Bear the infirmities of all men as a perfect athlete; for where the labour is great, the gain 
is also great. 


CHAPTER II 


If thou lovest the good disciples only, thou hast no grace; [but] rather subdue those that are evil by 
gentleness. All [sorts of] wounds are not healed by the same medicine. Mitigate [the pain of] cutting by 
tenderness. Be wise as the serpent in everything, and innocent, with respect to those things which are 
requisite, even as the dove. For this reason thou art [composed] of both flesh and spirit, that thou mayest 
entice those things which are visible before thy face, and mayest ask, as to those which are concealed 
from thee, that they [too] may be revealed to thee, in order that thou be deficient in nothing, and mayest 
abound in all gifts. The time demands, even as a pilot does a ship, and as one who stands exposed to the 
tempest does a haven, that thou shouldst be worthy of God. Be thou watchful as an athlete of God. That 
which is promised to us is life eternal, which cannot be corrupted, of which things thou art also 
persuaded. In everything I will be instead of thy soul, and my bonds which thou hast loved. 


CHAPTER III 


Let not those who seem to be somewhat, and teach strange doctrines, strike thee with apprehension; but 
stand thou in the truth, as an athlete who is smitten, for it is [the part] of a great athlete to be smitten, 
and [yet] conquer. More especially is it fitting that we should bear everything for the sake of God, that He 
also may bear us. Be [still] more diligent than thou yet art. Be discerning of the times. Look for Him that is 
above the times, Him who has no times, Him who is invisible, Him who for our sakes became visible, Him 
who is impalpable, Him who is impassible, Him who for our sakes suffered, Him who endured everything 
in every form for our sakes. 


CHAPTER IV 


Let not the widows be overlooked; on account of our Lord be thou their guardian, and let nothing be done 
without thy will; also do thou nothing without the will of God, as indeed thou doest not. Stand rightly. Let 
there be frequent assemblies: ask every man [to them] by his name. Despise not slaves, either male or 
female; but neither let them be contemptuous, but let them labour the more as for the glory of God, that 
they may be counted worthy of a more precious freedom, which is of God. Let them not desire to be set 
free out of the common [fund], lest they be found the slaves of lust. 


CHAPTER V 


Flee wicked arts; but all the more discourse regarding them. Speak to my sisters, that they love in our 
Lord, and that their husbands be sufficient for them in the flesh and spirit. Then, again, charge my 
brethren in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that they love their wives, as our Lord His Church. If any 
man is able in power to continue in purity, to the honour of the flesh of our Lord, let him continue so 
without boasting; if he boasts, he is undone; if he become known apart from the bishop, he has destroyed 
himself. It is becoming, therefore, to men and women who marry, that they marry with the counsel of the 
bishop, that the marriage may be in our Lord, and not in lust. Let everything, therefore, be [done] for the 
honour of God. 


CHAPTER VI 


Look ye to the bishop, that God also may look upon you. I will be instead of the souls of those who are 
subject to the bishop, and the presbyters, and the deacons; with them may I have a portion in the 
presence of God! Labour together with one another, act as athletes together, run together, suffer together, 
sleep together, rise together. As stewards of God, and of His household, and His servants, please Him and 
serve Him, that ye may receive from Him the wages [promised]. Let none of you be rebellious. Let your 
baptism be to you as armour, and faith as a spear, and love as a helmet, and patience as a panoply. Let 
your treasures be your good works, that ye may receive the gift of God, as is just. Let your spirit be long- 
suffering towards each other with meekness, even as God [is] toward you. As for me, I rejoice in you at all 
times. 


CHAPTER VII 
The Christian has not power over himself, but is [ever] ready to be subject to God. 


CHAPTER VIII 


I salute him who is reckoned worthy to go to Antioch in my stead, as I commanded thee. 


The Second Epistle of Ignatius to the Ephesians 


Ignatius, who is [also called] Theophorus, to the Church which is blessed in the greatness of God the 
Father, and perfected; to her who was selected from eternity, that she might be at all times for glory, 
which abideth, and is unchangeable, and is perfected and chosen in the purpose of truth by the will of the 
Father of Jesus Christ our God; to her who is worthy of happiness; to her who is at Ephesus, in Jesus 
Christ, in joy which is unblameable: [wishes] abundance of happiness. 


CHAPTER I 


Inasmuch as your name, which is greatly beloved, is acceptable to me in God, [your name] which ye have 
acquired by nature, through a right and just will, and also by the faith and love of Jesus Christ our 
Saviour, and ye are imitators of God, and are fervent in the blood of God, and have speedily completed a 
work congenial to you; [for] when ye heard that I was bound, so as to be able to do nothing for the sake of 
the common name and hope (and I hope, through your prayers, that I may be devoured by beasts at Rome, 
so that by means of this of which I have been accounted worthy, I may be endowed with strength to be a 
disciple of God), ye were diligent to come and see me. Seeing, then, that we have become acquainted with 
your multitude in the name of God, by Onesimus, who is your bishop, in love which is unutterable, whom I 
pray that ye love in Jesus Christ our Lord, and that all of you imitate his example, for blessed is He who 
has given you such a bishop, even as ye deserve [to have]. 


CHAPTER III 


But inasmuch as love does not permit me to be silent in regard to you, on this account I have been 
forward to entreat of you that ye would be diligent in the will of God. 


CHAPTER VIII 


For, so long as there is not implanted in you any one lust which is able to torment you, behold, ye live in 
God. I rejoice in you, and offer supplication on account of you, Ephesians, a Church which is renowned in 
all ages. For those who are carnal are not able to do spiritual things, nor those that are spiritual carnal 
things; in like manner as neither can faith [do] those things which are foreign to faith, nor want of faith 
[do] what belongs to faith. For those things which ye have done in the flesh, even these are spiritual, 
because ye have done everything in Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER IX 


And ye are prepared for the building of God the Father, and ye are raised up on high by the instrument of 
Jesus Christ, which is the cross; and ye are drawn by the rope, which is the Holy Spirit; and your pulley is 
your faith, and your love is the way which leadeth up on high to God. 


CHAPTER X 


Pray for all men; for there is hope of repentance for them, that they may be counted worthy of God. By 
your works especially let them be instructed. Against their harsh words be ye conciliatory, by meekness of 
mind and gentleness. Against their blasphemies do ye give yourselves to prayer; and against their error 
be ye armed with faith. Against their fierceness be ye peaceful and quiet, and be ye not astounded by 
them. Let us, then, be imitators of our Lord in meekness, and strive who shall more especially be injured, 
and oppressed, and defrauded. 


CHAPTER XIV 

The work is not of promise, unless a man be found in the power of faith, even to the end. 

CHAPTER XV 

It is better that a man should be silent while he is something, than that he should be talking when he is 


not; that by those things which be speaks he should act, and by those things of which he is silent he 
should be known. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


My spirit bows in adoration to the cross, which is a stumbling-block to those who do not believe, but is to 
you for salvation and eternal life. 


CHAPTER XIX 


There was concealed from the ruler of this world the virginity of Mary and the birth of our Lord, and the 
three renowned mysteries which were done in the tranquillity of God from the star. And here, at the 
manifestation of the Son, magic began to be destroyed, and all bonds were loosed; and the ancient 
kingdom and the error of evil was destroyed. Henceforward all things were moved together, and the 
destruction of death was devised, and there was the commencement of that which was perfected in God. 


The Third Epistle of the Same St. Ignatius 


Ignatius, who is [also called] Theophorus, to the Church which has received grace through the greatness 
of the Father Most High; to her who presideth in the place of the region of the Romans, who is worthy of 
God, and worthy of life, and happiness, and praise, and remembrance, and is worthy of prosperity, and 
presideth in love, and is perfected in the law of Christ unblameable: [wishes] abundance of peace. 


CHAPTER I 


From of old have I prayed to God, that I might be counted worthy to behold your faces which are worthy 
of God: now, therefore, being bound in Jesus Christ, I hope to meet you and salute you, if it be the will [of 
God] that I should be accounted worthy to the end. For the beginning is well arranged, if I be counted 
worthy to attain to the end, that I may receive my portion, without hindrance, through suffering. For Iam 
in fear of your love, lest it should injure me. As to you, indeed, it is easy for you to do whatsoever ye wish; 
but as to me, it is difficult for me to be accounted worthy of God, if indeed ye spare me not. 


CHAPTER II 


For there is no other time such as this, that I should be accounted worthy of God; neither will ye, if ye be 
silent, [ever] be found in a better work than this. If ye let me alone, I shall be the word of God; but if ye 
love my flesh, again am I [only] to myself a voice. Ye cannot give me anything more precious than this, 
that I should be sacrificed to God, while the altar is ready; that ye may be in one concord in love, and may 
praise God the Father through Jesus Christ our Lord, because He has deemed a bishop worthy to be 
God’s, having called him from the east to the west. It is good that I should set from the world in God, that 
I may rise in Him to life. 


CHAPTER III 


Ye have never envied any man. Ye have taught others. Only pray ye for strength to be given to me from 
within and from without, that I may not only speak, but also may be willing, and that I may not merely be 
called a Christian, but also may be found to be [one]; for if I am found to be [so], I may then also be called 
[so]. Then [indeed] shall I be faithful, when I am no longer seen in the world. For there is nothing visible 
that is good. The work is not [a matter ] of persuasion; but Christianity is great when the world hateth it. 


CHAPTER IV 


I write to all the Churches, and declare to all men, that I willingly die for the sake of God, if so be that ye 
hinder me not. I entreat of you not to be [affected] towards me with a love which is unseasonable. Leave 
me to become [the prey of] the beasts, that by their means I may be accounted worthy of God. I am the 
wheat of God, and by the teeth of the beasts I shall be ground, that I may be found the pure bread of God. 
Provoke ye greatly the wild beasts, that they may be for me a grave, and may leave nothing of my body, in 
order that, when I have fallen asleep, I may not be a burden upon any one. Then shall I be in truth a 
disciple of Jesus Christ, when the world seeth not even my body. Entreat of our Lord in my behalf, that 
through these instruments I may be found a sacrifice to God. I do not, like Peter and Paul, issue orders 
unto you. They are apostles, but I am one condemned; they indeed are free, but I am a slave, even until 
now. But if I suffer, I shall be the freed-man of Jesus Christ, and I shall rise in Him from the dead, free. 
And now being in bonds, I learn to desire nothing. 


CHAPTER V 


From Syria, and even unto Rome, I am cast among wild beasts, by sea and by land, by night and by day, 
being bound between ten leopards, which are the band of soldiers, who, even when I do good to them, all 
the more do evil unto me. I, however, am the rather instructed by their injurious treatment; but not on this 
account am I justified to myself. I rejoice in the beasts which are prepared for me, and I pray that they 
may in haste be found for me; and I will provoke them speedily to devour me, and not be as those which 
are afraid of some other men, and will not approach them: even should they not be willing to approach 
me, I will go with violence against them. Know me from myself what is expedient for me. Let no one envy 
me of those things which are seen and which are not seen, that I should be accounted worthy of Jesus 
Christ. Fire, and the cross, and the beasts that are prepared, cutting off of the limbs, and scattering of the 
bones, and crushing of the whole body, harsh torments of the devil—let these come upon me, but only let 
me be accounted worthy of Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER VI 


The pains of the birth stand over against me. 


CHAPTER VII 
And my love is crucified, and there is no fire in me for another love. I do not desire the food of corruption, 


neither the lusts of this world. I seek the bread of God, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ; and I seek His 
blood, a drink which is love incorruptible. 


CHAPTER IX 


My spirit saluteth you, and the love of the Churches which received me as the name of Jesus Christ; for 
those also who were near to [my] way in the flesh, preceded me in every city. 


Here end the three Epistles of Ignatius, bishop and martyr. 


The Spurious Epistles of Ignatius 


The Epistle of Ignatius to the Tarsians 


Ignatius, who is also called Theophorus, to the Church which is at Tarsus, saved in Christ, worthy of 
praise, worthy of remembrance, and worthy of love: Mercy and peace from God the Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, be ever multiplied. 


CHAPTER I 


HIS OWN SUFFERINGS: EXHORTATION TO STEDFASTNESS 


From Syria even unto Rome I fight with beasts: not that I am devoured by brute beasts, for these, as ye 
know, by the will of God, spared Daniel, but by beasts in the shape of men, in whom the merciless wild 
beast himself lies hid, and pricks and wounds me day by day. But none of these hardships “move me, 
neither count I my life dear unto myself,” in such a way as to love it better than the Lord. Wherefore I am 
prepared for [encountering] fire, wild beasts, the sword or the cross, so that only I may see Christ my 
Saviour and God, who died for me. I therefore, the prisoner of Christ, who am driven along by land and 
sea, exhort you: “stand fast in the faith,” and be ye steadfast, “for the just shall live by faith;” be ye 
unwavering, for “the Lord causes those to dwell in a house who are of one and the same character.” 


CHAPTER II 
CAUTIONS AGAINST FALSE DOCTRINE 


I have learned that certain of the ministers of Satan have wished to disturb you, some of them asserting 
that Jesus was born [only ] in appearance, was crucified in appearance, and died in appearance; others 
that He is not the Son the Creator, and others that He is Himself God over all. Others, again, hold that He 
is a mere man, and others that this flesh is not to rise again, so that our proper course is to live and 
partake of a life of pleasure, for that this is the chief good to beings who are in a little while to perish. A 
swarm of such evils has burst in upon us. But ye have not “given place by subjection to them, no, not for 
one hour.” For ye are the fellow-citizens as well as the disciples of Paul, who “fully preached the Gospel 
from Jerusalem, and round about unto Illyricum,” and bare about “the marks of Christ” in his flesh. 


CHAPTER III 


THE TRUE DOCTRINE RESPECTING CHRIST 


Mindful of him, do ye by all means know that Jesus the Lord was truly born of Mary, being made of a 
woman; and was as truly crucified. For, says he, “God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of the 
Lord Jesus.” And He really suffered, and died, and rose again. For says [Paul], “If Christ should become 
passible, and should be the first to rise again from the dead.” And again, “In that He died, He died unto 
sin once: but in that He liveth, He liveth unto God.” Otherwise, what advantage would there be in 
[becoming subject to] bonds, if Christ has not died? what advantage in patience? what advantage in 
[enduring] stripes? And why such facts as the following: Peter was crucified; Paul and James were slain 
with the sword; John was banished to Patmos; Stephen was stoned to death by the Jews who killed the 
Lord? But, [in truth,] none of these sufferings were in vain; for the Lord was really crucified by the 
ungodly. 


CHAPTER IV 
CONTINUATION 


And [know ye, moreover], that He who was born of a woman was the Son of God, and He that was 
crucified was “the first-born of every creature,” and God the Word, who also created all things. For says 
the apostle, “There is one God, the Father, of whom are all things; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are 
all things.” And again, “For there is one God, and one Mediator between God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus;” and, “By Him were all things created that are in heaven, and on earth, visible and invisible; and He 
is before all things, and by Him all things consist.” 


CHAPTER V 
REFUTATION OF THE PREVIOUSLY MENTIONED ERRORS 


And that He Himself is not God over all, and the Father, but His Son, He [shows when He] says, “I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father, and to my God and your God.” And again, “When all things shall be 
subdued unto Him, then shall He also Himself be subject unto Him that put all things under Him, that God 
may be all in all.” Wherefore it is one [Person] who put all things under, and who is all in all, and another 
[Person] to whom they were subdued, who also Himself, along with all other things, becomes subject [to 
the former]. 


CHAPTER VI 
CONTINUATION 


Nor is He a mere man, by whom and in whom all things were made; for “all things were made by Him.” 
“When He made the heaven, I was present with Him; and I was there with Him, forming [the world along 
with Him], and He rejoiced in me daily.” And how could a mere man be addressed in such words as these: 
“Sit Thou at My right hand?” And how, again, could such an one declare: “Before Abraham was, I am?” 
And, “Glorify Me with Thy glory which I had before the world was?” What man could ever say, “I came 
down from heaven, not to do Mine own will, but the will of Him that sent Me?” And of what man could it 
be said, “He was the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world: He was in the 
world, and the world was made by Him, and the world knew Him not. He came unto His own, and His own 
received Him not?” How could such a one be a mere man, receiving the beginning of His existence from 
Mary, and not rather God the Word, and the only-begotten Son? For “in the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” And in another place, “The Lord created Me, the 
beginning of His ways, for His ways, for His works. Before the world did He found Me, and before all the 
hills did He beget Me.” 


CHAPTER VII 
CONTINUATION 


And that our bodies are to rise again, He shows when He says, “Verily I say unto you, that the hour 
cometh, in the which all that are in the graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and they that hear 
shall live.” And [says] the apostle, “For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put 
on immortality.” And that we must live soberly and righteously, he [shows when he] says again, “Be not 
deceived: neither adulterers, nor effeminate persons, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor 
fornicators, nor revilers, nor drunkards, nor thieves, can inherit the kingdom of God.” And again, “If the 
dead rise not, then is not Christ raised; our preaching therefore is vain, and your faith is also vain: ye are 
yet in your sins. Then they also that are fallen asleep in Christ have perished. If in this life only we have 
hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable. If the dead rise not, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” But if such be our condition and feelings, wherein shall we differ from asses and dogs, who have 
no care about the future, but think only of eating, and of indulging such appetites as follow after eating? 
For they are unacquainted with any intelligence moving within them. 


CHAPTER VIII 
EXHORTATIONS TO HOLINESS AND GOOD ORDER 


May I have joy of you in the Lord! Be ye sober. Lay aside, every one of you, all malice and beast-like fury, 
evil-speaking, calumny, filthy speaking, ribaldry, whispering, arrogance, drunkenness, lust, avarice, 
vainglory, envy, and everything akin to these. “But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make no provision 
for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.” Ye presbyters, be subject to the bishop; ye deacons, to the 
presbyters; and ye, the people, to the presbyters and the deacons. Let my soul be for theirs who preserve 
this good order; and may the Lord be with them continually! 


CHAPTER IX 
EXHORTATIONS TO THE DISCHARGE OF RELATIVE DUTIES 


Ye husbands, love your wives; and ye wives, your husbands. Ye children, reverence your parents. Ye 
parents, “bring up your children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” Honour those [who continue] 
in virginity, as the priestesses of Christ; and the widows [that persevere] in gravity of behaviour, as the 
altar of God. Ye servants, wait upon your masters with [respectful] fear. Ye masters, issue orders to your 
servants with tenderness. Let no one among you be idle; for idleness is the mother of want. I do not enjoin 
these things as being a person of any consequence, although I am in bonds [for Christ]; but as a brother, I 
put you in mind of them. The Lord be with you! 


CHAPTER X 
SALUTATIONS 


May I enjoy your prayers! Pray ye that may attain to Jesus. 1 commend unto you the Church which is at 
Antioch. The Churches of Philippi, whence also I write to you, salute you. Philo, your deacon, to whom also 
I give thanks as one who has zealously ministered to me in all things, salutes you. Agathopus, the deacon 
from Syria, who follows me in Christ, salutes you. “Salute ye one another with a holy kiss.” I salute you all, 
both male and female, who are in Christ. Fare ye well in body, and soul, and in one Spirit; and do not ye 
forget me. The Lord be with you! 


The Epistle of Ignatius to the Antiochians 


Ignatius, who is also called Theophorus, to the Church sojourning in Syria, which has obtained mercy 
from God, and been elected by Christ, and which first received the name Christ, [wishes] happiness in 
God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER I 
CAUTIONS AGAINST ERROR 


The Lord has rendered my bonds light and easy since I learnt that you are in peace, that you live in all 
harmony both of the flesh and spirit. “I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you, that ye walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called,” guarding against those heresies of the wicked one which 
have broken in upon us, to the deceiving and destruction of those that accept of them; but that ye give 
heed to the doctrine of the apostles, and believe both the law and the prophets: that ye reject every Jewish 
and Gentile error, and neither introduce a multiplicity of gods, nor yet deny Christ under the pretence of 
[maintaining] the unity of God. 


CHAPTER II 


THE TRUE DOCTRINE RESPECTING GOD AND CHRIST 


For Moses, the faithful servant of God, when he said, “The Lord thy God is one Lord,” and thus proclaimed 
that there was only one God, did yet forthwith confess also our Lord when he said, “The Lord rained upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah fire and brimstone from the Lord.” And again, “And God said, Let Us make man 
after our image: and so God made man, after the image of God made He him.” And further “In the image 
of God made He man.” And that [the Son of God] was to be made man [Moses shows when] he says, “A 
prophet shall the Lord raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto me.” 


CHAPTER III 


THE SAME CONTINUED 


The prophets also, when they speak as in the person of God, [saying,] “I am God, the first [of beings], and 
I am also the last, and besides Me there is no God,” concerning the Father of the universe, do also speak 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. “A Son,” they say, has been given to us, on whose shoulder the government is 
from above; and His name is called the Angel of great counsel, Wonderful, Counsellor, the strong and 
mighty God.” And concerning His incarnation, “Behold, a virgin shall be with Child, and shall bring forth a 
Son; and they shall call his name Immanuel.” And concerning the passion, “He was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter; and as a lamb before her shearers is dumb, I also was an innocent lamb led to be sacrificed.” 


CHAPTER IV 


CONTINUATION 


The Evangelists, too, when they declared that the one Father was “the only true God,” did not omit what 
concerned our Lord, but wrote: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All things were made by Him, and without Him 
was not anything made that was made.” And concerning the incarnation: “The Word,” says [the 
Scripture], “became flesh, and dwelt among us.” And again: “The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, 
the son of David, the son of Abraham.” And those very apostles, who said “that there is one God,” said also 
that “there is one Mediator between God and men.” Nor were they ashamed of the incarnation and the 
passion. For what says [one]? “The man Christ Jesus, who gave Himself” for the life and salvation of the 
world. 


CHAPTER V 


DENUNCIATION OF FALSE TEACHERS 


Whosoever, therefore, declares that there is but one God, only so as to take away the divinity of Christ, is 
a devil, and an enemy of all righteousness. He also that confesseth Christ, yet not as the Son of the Maker 
of the world, but of some other unknown being, different from Him whom the law and the prophets have 


proclaimed, this man is an instrument of the devil. And he that rejects the incarnation, and is ashamed of 
the cross for which I am in bonds, this man is antichrist. Moreover, he who affirms Christ to be a mere 
man is accursed, according to the [declaration of the] prophet, since he puts not his trust in God, but in 
man. Wherefore also he is unfruitful, like the wild myrtle-tree. 


CHAPTER VI 


RENEWED CAUTIONS 


These things I write to you, thou new olive-tree of Christ, not that Iam aware you hold any such opinions, 
but that I may put you on your guard, as a father does his children. Beware, therefore, of those that 
hasten to work mischief, those “enemies of the cross of Christ, whose end is destruction, whose glory is in 
their shame.” Beware of those “dumb dogs,” those trailing serpents, those scaly dragons, those asps, and 
basilisks, and scorpions. For these are subtle wolves, and apes that mimic the appearance of men. 


CHAPTER VII 
EXHORTATION TO CONSISTENCY OF CONDUCT 


Ye have been the disciples of Paul and Peter; do not lose what was committed to your trust. Keep in 
remembrance Euodias, your deservedly-blessed pastor, into whose hands the government over you was 
first entrusted by the apostles. Let us not bring disgrace upon our Father. Let us prove ourselves His true- 
born children, and not bastards. Ye know after what manner I have acted among you. The things which, 
when present, I spoke to you, these same, when absent, I now write to you. “If any man love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema.” Be ye followers of me. My soul be for yours, when I attain to Jesus. 
Remember my bonds. 


CHAPTER VIII 
EXHORTATIONS TO THE PRESBYTERS AND OTHERS 


Ye presbyters, “feed the flock which is among you,” till God shall show who is to hold the rule over you. 
For “I am now ready to be offered,” that I “may win Christ.” Let the deacons know of what dignity they 
are, and let them study to be blameless, that they may be the followers of Christ. Let the people be 
subject to the presbyters and the deacons. Let the virgins know to whom they have consecrated 
themselves. 


CHAPTER IX 


DUTIES OF HUSBANDS, WIVES, PARENTS, AND CHILDREN 


Let the husbands love their wives, remembering that, at the creation, one woman, and not many, was 
given to one man. Let the wives honour their husbands, as their own flesh; and let them not presume to 
address them by their names. Let them also be chaste, reckoning their husbands as their only partners, to 
whom indeed they have been united according to the will of God. Ye parents, impart a holy training to 
your children. Ye children, “honour your parents, that it may be well with you.” 


CHAPTER X 


DUTIES OF MASTERS AND SERVANTS 


Ye masters, do not treat your servants with haughtiness, but imitate patient Job, who declares, “I did not 
despise the cause of my man-servant, or of my maid-servant, when they contended with me. For what in 
that case shall I do when the Lord makes an inquisition regarding me?” And you know what follows. Ye 
servants, do not provoke your masters to anger in anything, lest ye become the authors of incurable 
mischiefs to yourselves. 


CHAPTER XI 


INCULCATION OF VARIOUS MORAL DUTIES 


Let no one addicted to idleness eat, lest he become a wanderer about, and a whoremonger. Let 
drunkenness, anger, envy, reviling, clamour, and blasphemy “be not so much as named among you.” Let 
not the widows live a life of pleasure, lest they wax wanton against the word. Be subject to Caesar in 
everything in which subjection implies no [spiritual] danger. Provoke not those that rule over you to 
wrath, that you may give no occasion against yourselves to those that seek for it. But as to the practice of 
magic, or the impure love of boys, or murder, it is superfluous to write to you, since such vices are 
forbidden to be committed even by the Gentiles. I do not issue commands on these points as if I were an 
apostle; but, as your fellow-servant, I put you in mind of them. 


CHAPTER XII 
SALUTATIONS 


I salute the holy presbytery. I salute the sacred deacons, and that person most dear to me, whom may I 
behold, through the Holy Spirit, occupying my place when I shall attain to Christ. My soul be in place of 
his. I salute the sub-deacons, the readers, the singers, the doorkeepers, the labourers, the exorcists, the 
confessors. I salute the keepers of the holy gates, the deaconesses in Christ. I salute the virgins betrothed 
to Christ, of whom may I have joy in the Lord Jesus. I salute the people of the Lord, from the smallest to 
the greatest, and all my sisters in the Lord. 


CHAPTER XIII 


SALUTATIONS CONTINUED 


I salute Cassian and his partner in life, and their very dear children. Polycarp, that most worthy bishop, 
who is also deeply interested in you, salutes you; and to him I have commended you in the Lord. The 
whole Church of the Smyrnaeans, indeed, is mindful of you in their prayers in the Lord. Onesimus, the 
pastor of the Ephesians, salutes you. Damas, the bishop of Magnesia, salutes you. Polybius, bishop of the 
Trallians, salutes you. Philo and Agathopus, the deacons, my companions, salute you, “Salute one another 
with a holy kiss.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
CONCLUSION 


I write this letter to you from Philippi. May He who is alone unbegotten, keep you stedfast both in the 
spirit and in the flesh, through Him who was begotten before time began! And may I behold you in the 
kingdom of Christ! I salute him who is to bear rule over you in my stead: may I have joy of him in the 
Lord! Fare ye well in God, and in Christ, being enlightened by the Holy Spirit. 


The Epistle of Ignatius to Hero, a Deacon of Antioch 


Ignatius, who is also called Theophorus, to Hero, the deacon of Christ, and the servant of God, a man 
honoured by God, and most dearly loved as well as esteemed, who carries Christ and the Spirit within 
him, and who is mine own son in faith and love: Grace, mercy, and peace from Almighty God, and from 
Christ Jesus our Lord, His only-begotten Son, “who gave Himself for our sins, that He might deliver us 
from the present evil world,” and preserve us unto His heavenly kingdom. 


CHAPTER I 
EXHORTATIONS TO EARNESTNESS AND MODERATION 


I Exhort thee in God, that thou add [speed] to thy course, and that thou vindicate thy dignity. Have a care 
to preserve concord with the saints. Bear [the burdens of] the weak, that “thou mayest fulfil the law of 
Christ.” Devote thyself to fasting and prayer, but not beyond measure, lest thou destroy thyself thereby. 
Do not altogether abstain from wine and flesh, for these things are not to be viewed with abhorrence, 
since [the Scripture] saith, “Ye shall eat the good things of the earth.” And again, “Ye shall eat flesh even 
as herbs.” And again, “Wine maketh glad the heart of man, and oil exhilarates, and bread strengthens 
him.” But all are to be used with moderation, as being the gifts of God. “For who shall eat or who shall 
drink without Him? For if anything be beautiful, it is His; and if anything be good, it is His.” Give attention 
to reading, that thou mayest not only thyself know the laws, but mayest also explain them to others, as the 
earnest servant of God. “No man that warreth entangleth himself with the affairs of this life, that he may 
please him who hath chosen him to be a soldier; and if a man also strive for masteries, yet is he not 
crowned except he strive lawfully.” I that am in bonds pray that my soul may be in place of yours. 


CHAPTER II 


CAUTIONS AGAINST FALSE TEACHERS 


Every one that teaches anything beyond what is commanded, though he be [deemed] worthy of credit, 
though he be in the habit of fasting, though he live in continence, though he work miracles, though he 
have the gift of prophecy, let him be in thy sight as a wolf in sheep’s clothing, labouring for the 
destruction of the sheep. If any one denies the cross, and is ashamed of the passion, let him be to thee as 
the adversary himself. “Though he gives all his goods to feed the poor, though he remove mountains, 
though he give his body to be burned,” let him be regarded by thee as abominable. If any one makes light 
of the law or the prophets, which Christ fulfilled at His coming, let him be to thee as antichrist. If any one 
says that the Lord is a mere man, he is a Jew, a murderer of Christ. 


CHAPTER III 


EXHORTATIONS AS TO ECCLESIASTICAL DUTIES 


“Honour widows that are widows indeed.” Be the friend of orphans; for God is “the Father of the 
fatherless, and the Judge of the widows.” Do nothing without the bishops; for they are priests, and thou a 
servant of the priests. They baptize, offer sacrifice, ordain, and lay on hands; but thou ministerest to them, 
as the holy Stephen did at Jerusalem to James and the presbyters. Do not neglect the sacred meetings [of 
the saints]; inquire after every one by name. “Let no man despise thy youth, but be thou an example to the 
believers, both in word and conduct.” 


CHAPTER IV 
SERVANTS AND WOMEN ARE NOT TO BE DESPISED 


Be not ashamed of servants, for we possess the same nature in common with them. Do not hold women in 
abomination, for they have given thee birth, and brought thee up. It is fitting, therefore, to love those that 
were the authors of our birth (but only in the Lord), inasmuch as a man can produce no children without a 
woman. It is right, therefore, that we should honour those who have had a part in giving us birth. “Neither 
is the man without the woman, nor the woman without the man,” except in the case of those who were 
first formed. For the body of Adam was made out of the four elements, and that of Eve out of the side of 
Adam. And, indeed, the altogether peculiar birth of the Lord was of a virgin alone. [This took place] not as 
if the lawful union [of man and wife] were abominable, but such a kind of birth was fitting to God. For it 
became the Creator not to make use of the ordinary method of generation, but of one that was singular 


and strange, as being the Creator. 


CHAPTER V 


VARIOUS RELATIVE DUTIES 


Flee from haughtiness, “for the Lord resisteth the proud.” Abhor falsehood, for says [the Scripture], “Thou 
shalt destroy all them that speak lies.” Guard against envy, for its author is the devil, and his successor 
Cain, who envied his brother, and out of envy committed murder. Exhort my sisters to love God, and be 
content with their own husbands only. In like manner, exhort my brethren also to be content with their 
own wives. Watch over the virgins, as the precious treasures of Christ. Be long-suffering, that thou mayest 
be great in wisdom. Do not neglect the poor, in so far as thou art prosperous. For “by alms and fidelity 
sins are purged away.” 


CHAPTER VI 
EXHORTATIONS TO PURITY AND CAUTION 


Keep thyself pure as the habitation of God. Thou art the temple of Christ. Thou art the instrument of the 
Spirit. Thou knowest in what way I have brought thee up. Though I am the least of men, do thou seek to 
follow me, be thou an imitator of my conduct. I do not glory in the world, but in the Lord. I exhort Hero, 
my son; “but let him that glorieth, glory in the Lord.” May I have joy of thee, my dear son, whose guardian 
may He be who is the only unbegotten God, and the Lord Jesus Christ! Do not believe all persons, do not 
place confidence in all; nor let any man get the better of thee by flattery. For many are the ministers of 
Satan; and “he that is hasty to believe is light of heart.” 


CHAPTER VII 


SOLEMN CHARGE TO HERO, AS FUTURE BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


Keep God in remembrance, and thou shalt never sin. Be not double-minded in thy prayers; for blessed is 
he who doubteth not. For I believe in the Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in His only-begotten Son, 
that God will show me, Hero, upon my throne. Add speed, therefore, to thy course. I charge thee before 
the God of the universe, and before Christ, and in the presence of the Holy Spirit, and of the ministering 
ranks [of angels], keep in safety that deposit which I and Christ have committed to thee, and do not judge 
thyself unworthy of those things which have been shown by God [to me] concerning thee. I hand over to 
thee the Church of Antioch. I have commended you to Polycarp in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER VIII 
SALUTATIONS 


The bishops, Onesimus, Bitus, Damas, Polybius, and all they of Philippi (whence also I have written to 
thee), salute thee in Christ. Salute the presbytery worthy of God: salute my holy fellow-deacons, of whom 
may I have joy in Christ, both in the flesh and in the spirit. Salute the people of the Lord, from the 
smallest to the greatest, every one by name; whom I commit to thee as Moses did [the Israelites] to 
Joshua, who was their leader after him. And do not reckon this which I have said presumptuous on my 
part; for although we are not such as they were, yet we at least pray that we may be so, since indeed we 
are the children of Abraham. Be strong, therefore, O Hero, like a hero, and like a man. For from 
henceforth thou shalt lead in and out the people of the Lord that are in Antioch, and so “the congregation 
of the Lord shall not be as sheep which have no shepherd.” 


CHAPTER IX 
CONCLUDING SALUTATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS 


Salute Cassian, my host, and his most serious-minded partner in life, and their very dear children, to 
whom may “God grant that they find mercy of the Lord in that day,” on account of their ministrations to 
us, whom also I commend to thee in Christ. Salute by name all the faithful in Christ that are at Laodicea. 
Do not neglect those at Tarsus, but look after them steadily, confirming them in the Gospel. I salute in the 
Lord, Maris the bishop of Neapolis, near Anazarbus. Salute thou also Mary my daughter, distinguished 
both for gravity and erudition, as also “the Church which is in her house.” May my soul be in place of 
hers: she is the very pattern of pious women. May the Father of Christ, by His only-begotten Son, preserve 
thee in good health, and of high repute in all things, to a very old age, for the benefit of the Church of 
God! Farewell in the Lord, and pray thou that I may be perfected. 


The Epistle of Ignatius to the Philippians 


Ignatius, who is also called Theophorus, to the Church of God which is at Philippi, which has obtained 
mercy in faith, and patience, and love unfeigned: Mercy and peace from God the Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, “who is the Saviour of all men, specially of them that believe.” 


CHAPTER I 
REASON FOR WRITING THE EPISTLE 


Being mindful of your love and of your zeal in Christ, which ye have manifested towards us, we thought it 
fitting to write to you, who display such a godly and spiritual love to the brethren, to put you in 
remembrance of your Christian course, “that ye all speak the same thing, being of one mind, thinking the 
same thing, and walking by the same rule of faith,” as Paul admonished you. For if there is one God of the 
universe, the Father of Christ, “of whom are all things;” and one Lord Jesus Christ, our [Lord], “by whom 
are all things;” and also one Holy Spirit, who wrought in Moses, and in the prophets and apostles; and 
also one baptism, which is administered that we should have fellowship with the death of the Lord; and 
also one elect Church; there ought likewise to be but one faith in respect to Christ. For “there is one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism; one God and Father of all, who is through all, and in all.” 


CHAPTER II 


UNITY OF THE THREE DIVINE PERSONS 


There is then one God and Father, and not two or three; One who is; and there is no other besides Him, 
the only true [God]. For “the Lord thy God,” saith [the Scripture], “is one Lord.” And again, “Hath not one 
God created us? Have we not all one Father? And there is also one Son, God the Word. For “the only- 
begotten Son,” saith [the Scripture], “who is in the bosom of the Father.” And again, “One Lord Jesus 
Christ.” And in another place, “What is His name, or what His Son’s name, that we may know?” And there 
is also one Paraclete. For “there is also,” saith [the Scripture], “one Spirit,” since “we have been called in 
one hope of our calling.” And again, “We have drunk of one Spirit,” with what follows. And it is manifest 
that all these gifts [possessed by believers] “worketh one and the self-same Spirit.” There are not then 
either three Fathers, or three Sons, or three Paracletes, but one Father, and one Son, and one Paraclete. 
Wherefore also the Lord, when He sent forth the apostles to make disciples of all nations, commanded 
them to “baptize in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” not unto one [person] 
having three names, nor into three [persons] who became incarnate, but into three possessed of equal 
honour. 


CHAPTER III 


CHRIST WAS TRULY BORN, AND DIED 


For there is but One that became incarnate, and that neither the Father nor the Paraclete, but the Son 
only, [who became so] not in appearance or imagination, but in reality. For “the Word became flesh.” For 
“Wisdom builded for herself a house.” And God the Word was born as man, with a body, of the Virgin, 
without any intercourse of man. For [it is written], “A virgin shall conceive in her womb, and bring forth a 
son.” He was then truly born, truly grew up, truly ate and drank, was truly crucified, and died, and rose 
again. He who believes these things, as they really were, and as they really took place, is blessed. He who 
believeth them not is no less accursed than those who crucified the Lord. For the prince of this world 
rejoiceth when any one denies the cross, since he knows that the confession of the cross is his own 
destruction. For that is the trophy which has been raised up against his power, which when he sees, he 
shudders, and when he hears of, is afraid. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE MALIGNITY AND FOLLY OF SATAN 


And indeed, before the cross was erected, he (Satan) was eager that it should be so; and he “wrought” 
[for this end] “in the children of disobedience.” He wrought in Judas, in the Pharisees, in the Sadducees, 
in the old, in the young, and in the priests. But when it was just about to be erected, he was troubled, and 
infused repentance into the traitor, and pointed him to a rope to hang himself with, and taught him [to die 
by] strangulation. He terrified also the silly woman, disturbing her by dreams; and he, who had tried 


every means to have the cross prepared, now endeavoured to put a stop to its erection; not that he was 
influenced by repentance on account of the greatness of his crime (for in that case he would not be utterly 
depraved), but because he perceived his own destruction [to be at hand]. For the cross of Christ was the 
beginning of his condemnation, the beginning of his death, the beginning of his destruction. Wherefore, 
also, he works in some that they should deny the cross, be ashamed of the passion, call the death an 
appearance, mutilate and explain away the birth of the Virgin, and calumniate the [human] nature itself as 
being abominable. He fights along with the Jews to a denial of the cross, and with the Gentiles to the 
calumniating of Mary, who are heretical in holding that Christ possessed a mere phantasmal body. For the 
leader of all wickedness assumes manifold forms, beguiler of men as he is, inconsistent, and even 
contradicting himself, projecting one course and then following another. For he is wise to do evil, but as to 
what good may be he is totally ignorant. And indeed he is full of ignorance, on account of his voluntary 
want of reason: for how can he be deemed anything else who does not perceive reason when it lies at his 
very feet? 


CHAPTER V 


APOSTROPHE TO SATAN 


For if the Lord were a mere man, possessed of a soul and body only, why dost thou mutilate and explain 
away His being born with the common nature of humanity? Why dost thou call the passion a mere 
appearance, as if it were any strange thing happening to a [mere] man? And why dost thou reckon the 
death of a mortal to be simply an imaginary death? But if, [on the other hand,] He is both God and man, 
then why dost thou call it unlawful to style Him “the Lord of glory,” who is by nature unchangeable? Why 
dost thou say that it is unlawful to declare of the Lawgiver who possesses a human soul, “The Word was 
made flesh,” and was a perfect man, and not merely one dwelling in a man? But how came this magician 
into existence, who of old formed all nature that can be apprehended either by the senses or intellect, 
according to the will of the Father; and, when He became incarnate, healed every kind of disease and 
infirmity? 


CHAPTER VI 


CONTINUATION 


And how can He be but God, who raises up the dead, sends away the lame sound of limb, cleanses the 
lepers, restores sight to the blind, and either increases or transmutes existing substances, as the five 
loaves and the two fishes, and the water which became wine, and who puts to flight thy whole host by a 
mere word? And why dost thou abuse the nature of the Virgin, and style her members disgraceful, since 
thou didst of old display such in public processions, and didst order them to be exhibited naked, males in 
the sight of females, and females to stir up the unbridled lust of males? But now these are reckoned by 
thee disgraceful, and thou pretendest to be full of modesty, thou spirit of fornication, not knowing that 
then only anything becomes disgraceful when it is polluted by wickedness. But when sin is not present, 
none of the things that have been created are shameful, none of them evil, but all very good. But 
inasmuch as thou art blind, thou revilest these things. 


CHAPTER VII 


CONTINUATION: INCONSISTENCY OF SATAN 


And how, again, does Christ not at all appear to thee to be of the Virgin, but to be God over all, and the 
Almighty? Say, then, who sent Him? Who was Lord over Him? And whose will did He obey? And what laws 
did He fulfil, since He was subject neither to the will nor power of any one? And while you deny that 
Christ was born, you affirm that the unbegotten was begotten, and that He who had no beginning was 
nailed to the cross, by whose permission I am unable to say. But thy changeable tactics do not escape me, 
nor am I ignorant that thou art wont to walk with slanting and uncertain steps. And thou art ignorant who 
really was born, thou who pretendest to know everything. 


CHAPTER VIII 


CONTINUATION: IGNORANCE OF SATAN 


For many things are unknown to thee; [such as the following]: the virginity of Mary; the wonderful birth; 
Who it was that became incarnate; the star which guided those who were in the east; the Magi who 
presented gifts; the salutation of the archangel to the Virgin; the marvellous conception of her that was 
betrothed; the announcement of the boy-forerunner respecting the son of the Virgin, and his leaping in 
the womb on account of what was foreseen; the songs of the angels over Him that was born; the glad 
tidings announced to the shepherds; the fear of Herod lest his kingdom should be taken from him; the 
command to slay the infants; the removal into Egypt, and the return from that country to the same region; 
the infant swaddling-bands; the human registration; the nourishing by means of milk; the name of father 
given to Him who did not beget; the manger because there was not room [elsewhere]; no human 


preparation [for the Child]; the gradual growth, human speech, hunger, thirst, journeyings, weariness; the 
offering of sacrifices and then also circumcision, baptism; the voice of God over Him that was baptized, as 
to who He was and whence [He had come]; the testimony of the Spirit and the Father from above; the 
voice of John the prophet when it signified the passion by the appellation of “the Lamb;” the performance 
of divers miracles, manifold healings; the rebuke of the Lord ruling both the sea and the winds; evil spirits 
expelled; thou thyself subjected to torture, and, when afflicted by the power of Him who had been 
manifested, not having it in thy power to do anything. 


CHAPTER IX 


CONTINUATION: IGNORANCE OF SATAN 


Seeing these things, thou wast in utter perplexity. And thou wast ignorant that it was a virgin that should 
bring forth; but the angels’ song of praise struck thee with astonishment, as well as the adoration of the 
Magi, and the appearance of the star. Thou didst revert to thy state of [wilful] ignorance, because all the 
circumstances seemed to thee trifling; for thou didst deem the swaddling-bands, the circumcision, and the 
nourishment by means of milk contemptible: these things appeared to thee unworthy of God. Again, thou 
didst behold a man who remained forty days and nights without tasting human food, along with 
ministering angels at whose presence thou didst shudder, when first of all thou hadst seen Him baptized 
as a common man, and knewest not the reason thereof. But after His [lengthened] fast thou didst again 
assume thy wonted audacity, and didst tempt Him when hungry, as if He had been an ordinary man, not 
knowing who He was. For thou saidst, “If thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be made 
bread.” Now, this expression, “If thou be the Son,” is an indication of ignorance. For if thou hadst 
possessed real knowledge, thou wouldst have understood that the Creator can with equal ease both create 
what does not exist, and change that which already has a being. And thou temptedst by means of hunger 
Him who nourisheth all that require food. And thou temptedst the very “Lord of glory,” forgetting in thy 
malevolence that “man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.” For if thou hadst known that He was the Son of God, thou wouldst also have understood that He 
who had kept his body from feeling any want for forty days and as many nights, could have also done the 
same for ever. Why, then, does He suffer hunger? In order to prove that He had assumed a body subject to 
the same feelings as those of ordinary men. By the first fact He showed that He was God, and by the 
second that He was also man. 


CHAPTER X 


CONTINUATION: AUDACITY OF SATAN 


Darest thou, then, who didst fall “as lightning” from the very highest glory, to say to the Lord, “Cast 
thyself down from hence [to Him] to whom the things that are not are reckoned as if they were, and to 
provoke to a display of vainglory Him that was free from all ostentation? And didst thou pretend to read in 
Scripture concerning Him: “For He hath given His angels charge concerning Thee, and in their hands they 
shall bear Thee up, lest thou shouldest dash Thy foot against a stone?” At the same time thou didst 
pretend to be ignorant of the rest, furtively concealing what [the Scripture] predicted concerning thee and 
thy servants: “Thou shalt tread upon the adder and the basilisk; the lion and the dragon shall thou trample 
under foot.” 


CHAPTER XI 
CONTINUATION: AUDACITY OF SATAN 


If, therefore, thou art trodden down under the feet of the Lord, how dost thou tempt Him that cannot be 
tempted, forgetting that precept of the lawgiver, “Thou shall not tempt the Lord thy God?” Yea, thou even 
darest, most accursed one, to appropriate the works of God to thyself, and to declare that the dominion 
over these was delivered to thee. And thou dost set forth thine own fall as an example to the Lord, and 
dost promise to give Him what is really His own, if He would fall down and worship thee. And how didst 
thou not shudder, O thou spirit more wicked through thy malevolence than all other wicked spirits, to 
utter such words against the Lord? Through thine appetite wast thou overcome, and through thy vainglory 
wast thou brought to dishonour: through avarice and ambition dost thou [now] draw on [others] to 
ungodliness. Thou, O Belial, dragon, apostate, crooked serpent, rebel against God, outcast from Christ, 
alien from the Holy Spirit, exile from the ranks of the angels, reviler of the laws of God, enemy of all that 
is lawful, who didst rise up against the first-formed of men, and didst drive forth [from obedience to] the 
commandment [of God] those who had in no respect injured thee; thou who didst raise up against Abel the 
murderous Cain; thou who didst take arms against Job: dost thou say to the Lord, “If Thou wilt fall down 
and worship me?” Oh what audacity! Oh what madness! Thou runaway slave, thou incorrigible slave, dost 
thou rebel against the good Lord? Dost thou say to so great a Lord, the God of all that either the mind or 
the senses can perceive, “If Thou wilt fall down and worship me?” 


CHAPTER XII 
THE MEEK REPLY OF CHRIST 


But the Lord is long-suffering, and does not reduce to nothing him who in his ignorance dares [to utter] 
such words, but meekly replies, “Get thee hence, Satan.” He does not say, “Get thee behind Me,” for it is 
not possible that he should be converted; but, “Begone, Satan,” to the course which thou hast chosen. 
“Begone” to those things to which, through thy malevolence, thou hast been called. For I know Who I am, 
and by Whom I have been sent, and Whom it behoves Me to worship. For “thou shall worship the Lord thy 
God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” I know the one [God]; I am acquainted with the only [Lord] from 
whom thou hast become an apostate. I am not an enemy of God; I acknowledge His pre-eminence; I know 
the Father, who is the author of my generation. 


CHAPTER XIII 
VARIOUS EXHORTATIONS AND DIRECTIONS 


These things, brethren, out of the affection which I entertain for you, I have felt compelled to write, 
exhorting you with a view to the glory of God, not as if I were a person of any consequence, but simply as 
a brother. Be ye subject to the bishop, to the presbyters, and to the deacons. Love one another in the 
Lord, as being the images of God. Take heed, ye husbands, that ye love your wives as your own members. 
Ye wives also, love your husbands, as being one with them in virtue of your union. If any one lives in 
chastity or continence, let him not be lifted up, lest he lose his reward. Do not lightly esteem the festivals. 
Despise not the period of forty days, for it comprises an imitation of the conduct of the Lord. After the 
week of the passion, do not neglect to fast on the fourth and sixth days, distributing at the same time of 
thine abundance to the poor. If any one fasts on the Lord’s Day or on the Sabbath, except on the paschal 
Sabbath only, he is a murderer of Christ. 


CHAPTER XIV 
FAREWELLS AND CAUTIONS 


Let your prayers be extended to the Church of Antioch, whence also I as a prisoner am being led to Rome. 
I salute the holy bishop Polycarp; I salute the holy bishop Vitalius, and the sacred presbytery, and my 
fellow-servants the deacons; in whose stead may my soul be found. Once more I bid farewell to the bishop, 
and to the presbyters in the Lord. If any one celebrates the passover along with the Jews, or receives the 
emblems of their feast, he is a partaker with those that killed the Lord and His apostles. 


CHAPTER XV 


SALUTATIONS. CONCLUSION 


Philo and Agathopus the deacons salute you. I salute the company of virgins, and the order of widows; of 
whom may I have joy! I salute the people of the Lord, from the least unto the greatest. I have sent you this 
letter through Euphanius the reader, a man honoured of God, and very faithful, happening to meet with 
him at Rhegium, just as he was going on board ship. Remember my bonds that I may be made perfect in 
Christ. Fare ye well in the flesh, the soul, and the spirit, while ye think of things perfect, and turn 
yourselves away from the workers of iniquity, who corrupt the word of truth, and are strengthened 
inwardly by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


The Epistle of Maria the Proselyte to Ignatius 


MARY OF CASSOBELAE TO IGNATIUS 


Maria, a proselyte of Jesus Christ, to Ignatius Theophorus, most blessed bishop of the apostolic Church 
which is at Antioch, beloved in God the Father, and Jesus: Happiness and safety. We all beg for thee joy 
and health in Him. 


CHAPTER I 


OCCASION OF THE EPISTLE 


Since Christ has, to our wonder, been made known among us to be the Son of the living God, and to have 
become man in these last times by means of the Virgin Mary, of the seed of David and Abraham, according 
to the announcements previously made regarding Him and through Him by the company of the prophets, 
we therefore beseech and entreat that, by thy wisdom, Maris our friend, bishop of our native Neapolis, 
which is near Zarbus, and Eulogius, and Sobelus the presbyter, be sent to us, that we be not destitute of 
such as preside over the divine word as Moses also says, “Let the Lord God look out a man who shall 
guide this people, and the congregation of the Lord shall not be as sheep which have no shepherd.” 


CHAPTER II 


YOUTH MAY BE ALLIED WITH PIETY AND DISCRETION 


But as to those whom we have named being young men, do not, thou blessed one, have any apprehension. 
For I would have you know that they are wise about the flesh, and are insensible to its passions, they 
themselves glowing with all the glory of a hoary head through their own intrinsic merits, and though but 
recently called as young men to the priesthood. Now, call thou into exercise thy thoughts through the 
Spirit that God has given to thee by Christ, and thou wilt remember that Samuel, while yet a little child, 
was called a seer, and was reckoned in the company of the prophets, that he reproved the aged Eli for 
transgression, since he had honoured his infatuated sons above God the author of all things, and had 
allowed them to go unpunished, when they turned the office of the priesthood into ridicule, and acted 
violently towards thy people. 


CHAPTER III 


EXAMPLES OF YOUTHFUL DEVOTEDNESS 


Moreover, the wise Daniel, while he was a young man, passed judgment on certain vigorous old man, 
showing them that they were abandoned wretches, and not [worthy to be reckoned] elders, and that, 
though Jews by extraction, they were Canaanites in practice. And Jeremiah, when on account of his youth 
he declined the office of a prophet entrusted to him by God, was addressed in these words: “Say not, Iam 
a youth; for thou shalt go to all those to whom I send thee, and thou shalt speak according to all that I 
command thee; because I am with thee.” And the wise Solomon, when only in the twelfth year of his age, 
had wisdom to decide the important question concerning the children of the two women, when it was 
unknown to whom these respectively belonged; so that the whole people were astonished at such wisdom 
in a child, and venerated him as being not a mere youth, but a full-grown man. And he solved the hard 
questions of the queen of the Ethiopians, which had profit in them as the streams of the Nile [have 
fertility], in such a manner that that woman, though herself so wise, was beyond measure astonished. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED 


Josiah also, beloved of God, when as yet he could scarcely speak articulately, convicts those who were 
possessed of a wicked spirit as being false in their speech, and deceivers of the people. He also reveals 
the deceit of the demons, and openly exposes those that are no gods; yea, while yet an infant he slays 
their priests, and overturns their altars, and defiles the place where sacrifices were offered with dead 
bodies, and throws down the temples, and cuts down the groves, and breaks in pieces the pillars, and 
breaks open the tombs of the ungodly, that not a relic of the wicked might any longer exist. To such an 
extent did he display zeal in the cause of godliness, and prove himself a punisher of the ungodly, while he 
as yet faltered in speech like a child. David, too, who was at once a prophet and a king, and the root of our 
Saviour according to the flesh, while yet a youth is anointed by Samuel to be king. For he himself says in a 


certain place, “I was small among my brethren, and the youngest in the house of my father.” 


CHAPTER V 
EXPRESSIONS OF RESPECT FOR IGNATIUS 


But time would fail me if I should endeavour to enumerate all those that pleased God in their youth, 
having been entrusted by God with either the prophetical, the priestly, or the kingly office. And those 
which have been mentioned may suffice, by way of bringing the subject to thy remembrance. But I entreat 
thee not to reckon me presumptuous or ostentatious [in writing as I have done]. For I have set forth these 
statements, not as instructing thee, but simply as suggesting the matter to the remembrance of my father 
in God. For I know my own place, and do not compare myself with such as you. I salute thy holy clergy, 
and thy Christ-loving people who are ruled under thy care as their pastor. All the faithful with us salute 
thee. Pray, blessed shepherd, that I may be in health as respects God. 


The Epistle of Ignatius to Mary at Neapolis, Near Zarbus 


Ignatius, who is also called Theaphorus, to her who has obtained mercy through the grace of the most 
high God the Father, and Jesus Christ the Lord, who died for us, to Mary, my daughter, most faithful, 
worthy of God, and bearing Christ [in her heart], wishes abundance of happiness in God. 


CHAPTER I 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF HER EXCELLENCE AND WISDOM 


Sight indeed is better than writing, inasmuch as, being one of the company of the senses, it not only, by 
communicating proofs of friendship, honours him who receives them, but also, by those which it in turn 
receives, enriches the desire for better things. But the second harbour of refuge, as the phrase runs, is 
the practice of writing, which we have received, as a convenient haven, by thy faith, from so great a 
distance, seeing that by means of a letter we have learned the excellence that is in thee. For the souls of 
the good, O thou wisest of women! resemble fountains of the purest water; for they allure by their beauty 
passers-by to drink of them, even though these should not be thirsty. And thy intelligence invites us, as by 
a word of command, to participate in those divine draughts which gush forth so abundantly in thy soul. 


CHAPTER II 
HIS OWN CONDITION 


But I, O thou blessed woman, not being now so much my own master as in the power of others, am driven 
along by the varying wills of many adversaries, being in one sense in exile, in another in prison, and ina 
third in bonds. But I pay no regard to these things. Yea, by the injuries inflicted on me through them, I 
acquire all the more the character of a disciple, that I may attain to Jesus Christ. May I enjoy the torments 
which are prepared for me, seeing that “the sufferings of this present time are not worthy [to be 
compared] with the glory which shall be revealed in us.” 


CHAPTER III 
HE HAD COMPLIED WITH HER REQUEST 


I have gladly acted as requested in thy letter, having no doubt respecting those persons whom thou didst 
prove to be men of worth. For I am sure that thou barest testimony to them in the exercise of a godly 
judgment, and not through the influence of carnal favour. And thy numerous quotations of Scripture 
passages exceedingly delighted me, which, when I had read, I had no longer a single doubtful thought 
respecting the matter. For I did not hold that those things were simply to be glanced over by my eyes, of 
which I had received from thee such an incontrovertible demonstration. May I be in place of thy soul, 
because thou lovest Jesus, the Son of the living God. Wherefore also He Himself says to thee, “I love them 
that love Me; and those that seek Me shall find peace.” 


CHAPTER IV 
COMMENDATION AND EXHORTATION 


Now it occurs to me to mention, that the report is true which I heard of thee whilst thou wast at Rome 
with the blessed father Linus, whom the deservedly-blessed Clement, a hearer of Peter and Paul, has now 
succeeded. And by this time thou hast added a hundred-fold to thy reputation; and may thou, O woman! 
still further increase it. I greatly desired to come unto you, that I might have rest with you; but “the way 
of man is not in himself.” For the military guard [under which I am kept] hinders my purpose, and does 
not permit me to go further. Nor indeed, in the state I am now in, can I either do or suffer anything. 
Wherefore deeming the practice of writing the second resource of friends for their mutual 
encouragement, I salute thy sacred soul, beseeching of thee to add still further to thy vigour. For our 
present labour is but little, while the reward which is expected is great. 


CHAPTER V 
SALUTATIONS AND GOOD WISHES 


Avoid those that deny the passion of Christ, and His birth according to the flesh: and there are many at 


present who suffer under this disease. But it would be absurd to admonish thee on other points, seeing 
that thou art perfect in every good work and word, and able also to exhort others in Christ. Salute all that 
are like-minded with thyself, and who hold fast to their salvation in Christ. The presbyters and deacons, 
and above all the holy Hero, salute thee. Cassian my host salutes thee, as well as my sister, his wife, and 
their very dear children. May the Lord sanctify thee for evermore in the enjoyment both of bodily and 
spiritual health, and may I see thee in Christ obtaining the crown! 


The Epistle of Ignatius to St. John the Apostle 


Ignatius, and the brethren who are with him, to John the holy presbyter 


We are deeply grieved at thy delay in strengthening us by thy addresses and consolations. If thy absence 
be prolonged, it will disappoint many of us. Hasten then to come, for we believe that it is expedient. There 
are also many of our women here, who are desirous to see Mary [the mother] of Jesus, and wish day by 
day to run off from us to you, that they may meet with her, and touch those breasts of hers which 
nourished the Lord Jesus, and may inquire of her respecting some rather secret matters. But Salome also, 
[the daughter of Anna,] whom thou lovest, who stayed with her five months at Jerusalem, and some other 
well-known persons, relate that she is full of all graces and all virtues, after the manner of a virgin, fruitful 
in virtue and grace. And, as they report, she is cheerful in persecutions and afflictions, free from 
murmuring in the midst of penury and want, grateful to those that injure her, and rejoices when exposed 
to troubles: she sympathizes with the wretched and the afflicted as sharing in their afflictions, and is not 
slow to come to their assistance. Moreover, she shines forth gloriously as contending in the fight of faith 
against the pernicious conflicts of vicious principles or conduct. She is the lady of our new religion and 
repentance, and the handmaid among the faithful of all works of piety. She is indeed devoted to the 
humble, and she humbles herself more devotedly than the devoted, and is wonderfully magnified by all, 
while at the same time she suffers detraction from the Scribes and Pharisees. Besides these points, many 
relate to us numerous other things regarding her. We do not, however, go so far as to believe all in every 
particular; nor do we mention such to thee. But, as we are informed by those who are worthy of credit, 
there is in Mary the mother of Jesus an angelic purity of nature allied with the nature of humanity. And 
such reports as these have greatly excited our emotions, and urge us eagerly to desire a sight of this (if it 
be lawful so to speak) heavenly prodigy and most sacred marvel. But do thou in haste comply with this our 
desire; and fare thou well. Amen. 


A Second Epistle of Ignatius to St. John 


His friend Ignatius to John the holy presbyter 


If thou wilt give me leave, I desire to go up to Jerusalem, and see the faithful saints who are there, 
especially Mary the mother, whom they report to be an object of admiration and of affection to all. For 
who would not rejoice to behold and to address her who bore the true God from her own womb, provided 
he is a friend of our faith and religion? And in like manner [I desire to see] the venerable James, who is 
surnamed Just, whom they relate to be very like Christ Jesus in appearance, in life, and in method of 
conduct, as if he were a twin-brother of the same womb. They say that, if I see him, I see also Jesus 
Himself, as to all the features and aspect of His body. Moreover, [I desire to see] the other saints, both 
male and female. Alas! why do I delay? Why am I kept back? Kind teacher, bid me hasten [to fulfil my 
wish], and fare thou well. Amen. 


The Epistle of Ignatius to the Virgin Mary 


Her friend Ignatius to the Christ-bearing Mary 


Thou oughtest to have comforted and consoled me who am a neophyte, and a disciple of thy [beloved] 
John. For I have heard things wonderful to tell respecting thy [son] Jesus, and I am astonished by such a 
report. But I desire with my whole heart to obtain information concerning the things which I have heard 
from thee, who wast always intimate and allied with Him, and who wast acquainted with [all] His secrets. 
I have also written to thee at another time, and have asked thee concerning the same things. Fare thou 
well; and let the neophytes who are with me be comforted of thee, and by thee, and in thee. Amen. 


Reply of the Blessed Virgin to this Letter 


The lowly handmaid of Christ Jesus to Ignatius, her beloved fellow-disciple 


The things which thou hast heard and learned from John concerning Jesus are true. Believe them, cling to 
them, and hold fast the profession of that Christianity which thou hast embraced, and conform thy habits 
and life to thy profession. Now I will come in company with John to visit thee, and those that are with 
thee. Stand fast in the faith, and show thyself a man; nor let the fierceness of persecution move thee, but 
let thy spirit be strong and rejoice in God thy Saviour. Amen. 


The Martyrdom of Ignatius 


CHAPTER I 
DESIRE OF IGNATIUS FOR MARTYRDOM 


When Trajan, not long since, succeeded to the empire of the Romans, Ignatius, the disciple of John the 
apostle, a man in all respects of an apostolic character, governed the Church of the Antiochians with great 
care, having with difficulty escaped the former storms of the many persecutions under Domitian, 
inasmuch as, like a good pilot, by the helm of prayer and fasting, by the earnestness of his teaching, and 
by his [constant ] spiritual labour, he resisted the flood that rolled against him, fearing [only] lest he 
should lose any of those who were deficient in courage, or apt to suffer from their simplicity. Wherefore he 
rejoiced over the tranquil state of the Church, when the persecution ceased for a little time, but was 
grieved as to himself, that he had not yet attained to a true love to Christ, nor reached the perfect rank of 
a disciple. For he inwardly reflected, that the confession which is made by martyrdom, would bring him 
into a yet more intimate relation to the Lord. Wherefore, continuing a few years longer with the Church, 
and, like a divine lamp, enlightening every one’s understanding by his expositions of the [Holy ] 
Scriptures, he [at length] attained the object of his desire. 


CHAPTER II 
IGNATIUS IS CONDEMNED BY TRAJAN 


For Trajan, in the ninth year of his reign, being lifted up [with pride], after the victory he had gained over 
the Scythians and Dacians, and many other nations, and thinking that the religious body of the Christians 
were yet wanting to complete the subjugation of all things to himself, and [thereupon] threatening them 
with persecution unless they should agree to worship daemons, as did all other nations, thus compelled all 
who were living godly lives either to sacrifice [to idols] or die. Wherefore the noble soldier of Christ 
[Ignatius], being in fear for the Church of the Antiochians, was, in accordance with his own desire, 
brought before Trajan, who was at that time staying at Antioch, but was in haste [to set forth] against 
Armenia and the Parthians. And when he was set before the emperor Trajan, [that prince] said unto him, 
“Who art thou, wicked wretch, who settest thyself to transgress our commands, and persuadest others to 
do the same, so that they should miserably perish?” Ignatius replied, “No one ought to call Theophorus 
wicked; for all evil spirits have departed from the servants of God. But if, because Iam an enemy to these 
[spirits], you call me wicked in respect to them, I quite agree with you; for inasmuch as I have Christ the 
King of heaven [within me], I destroy all the devices of these [evil spirits].” Trajan answered, “And who is 
Theophorus?” Ignatius replied, “He who has Christ within his breast.” Trajan said, “Do we not then seem 
to you to have the gods in our mind, whose assistance we enjoy in fighting against our enemies?” Ignatius 
answered, “Thou art in error when thou callest the daemons of the nations gods. For there is but one God, 
who made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all that are in them; and one Jesus Christ, the only- 
begotten Son of God, whose kingdom may I enjoy.” Trajan said, “Do you mean Him who was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate?” Ignatius replied, “I mean Him who crucified my sin, with him who was the inventor 
of it, and who has condemned [and cast down] all the deceit and malice of the devil under the feet of those 
who carry Him in their heart.” Trajan said, “Dost thou then carry within thee Him that was crucified?” 
Ignatius replied, “Truly so; for it is written, I will dwell in them, and walk in them.’ “ Then Trajan 
pronounced sentence as follows: “We command that Ignatius, who affirms that he carries about within 
him Him that was crucified, be bound by soldiers, and carried to the great [city] Rome, there to be 
devoured by the beasts, for the gratification of the people.” When the holy martyr heard this sentence, he 
cried out with joy, “I thank thee, O Lord, that Thou hast vouchsafed to honour me with a perfect love 
towards Thee, and hast made me to be bound with iron chains, like Thy Apostle Paul.” Having spoken 
thus, he then, with delight, clasped the chains about him; and when he had first prayed for the Church, 
and commended it with tears to the Lord, he was hurried away by the savage cruelty of the soldiers, like a 
distinguished ram the leader of a goodly flock, that he might be carried to Rome, there to furnish food to 
the bloodthirsty beasts. 


CHAPTER III 
IGNATIUS SAILS TO SMYRNA 


Wherefore, with great alacrity and joy, through his desire to suffer, he came down from Antioch to 
Seleucia, from which place he set sail. And after a great deal of suffering he came to Smyrna, where he 
disembarked with great joy, and hastened to see the holy Polycarp, [formerly] his fellow-disciple, and 
[now] bishop of Smyrna. For they had both, in old times, been disciples of St. John the Apostle. Being then 


brought to him, and having communicated to him some spiritual gifts, and glorying in his bonds, he 
entreated of him to labour along with him for the fulfilment of his desire; earnestly indeed asking this of 
the whole Church (for the cities and Churches of Asia had welcomed the holy man through their bishops, 
and presbyters, and deacons, all hastening to meet him, if by any means they might receive from him 
some spiritual gift), but above all, the holy Polycarp, that, by means of the wild beasts, he soon 
disappearing from this world, might be manifested before the face of Christ. 


CHAPTER IV 
IGNATIUS WRITES TO THE CHURCHES 


And these things he thus spake, and thus testified, extending his love to Christ so far as one who was 
about to secure heaven through his good confession, and the earnestness of those who joined their 
prayers to his in regard to his [approaching] conflict; and to give a recompense to the Churches, who 
came to meet him through their rulers, sending letters of thanksgiving to them, which dropped spiritual 
grace, along with prayer and exhortation. Wherefore, seeing all men so kindly affected towards him, and 
fearing lest the love of the brotherhood should hinder his zeal towards the Lord, while a fair door of 
suffering martyrdom was opened to him, he wrote to the Church of the Romans the Epistle which is here 
subjoined. 


(See the Epistle as formerly given.) 


CHAPTER V 
IGNATIUS IS BROUGHT TO ROME 


Having therefore, by means of this Epistle, settled, as he wished, those of the brethren at Rome who were 
unwilling [for his martyrdom]; and setting sail from Smyrna (for Christophorus was pressed by the 
soldiers to hasten to the public spectacles in the mighty [city] Rome, that, being given up to the wild 
beasts in the sight of the Roman people, he might attain to the crown for which he strove), he [next] 
landed at Troas. Then, going on from that place to Neapolis, he went [on foot] by Philippi through 
Macedonia, and on to that part of Epirus which is near Epidamnus; and finding a ship in one of the 
seaports, he sailed over the Adriatic Sea, and entering from it on the Tyrrhene, he passed by the various 
islands and cities, until, when Puteoli came in sight, he was eager there to disembark, having a desire to 
tread in the footsteps of the Apostle Paul. But a violent wind arising did not suffer him to do so, the ship 
being driven rapidly forwards; and, simply expressing his delight over the love of the brethren in that 
place, he sailed by. Wherefore, continuing to enjoy fair winds, we were reluctantly hurried on in one day 
and a night, mourning [as we did] over the coming departure from us of this righteous man. But to him 
this happened just as he wished, since he was in haste as soon as possible to leave this world, that he 
might attain to the Lord whom he loved. Sailing then into the Roman harbour, and the unhallowed sports 
being just about to close, the soldiers began to be annoyed at our slowness, but the bishop rejoicingly 
yielded to their urgency. 


CHAPTER VI 
IGNATIUS IS DEVOURED BY THE BEASTS AT ROME 


They pushed forth therefore from the place which is called Portus; and (the fame of all relating to the holy 
martyr being already spread abroad) we met the brethren full of fear and joy; rejoicing indeed because 
they were thought worthy to meet with Theophorus, but struck with fear because so eminent a man was 
being led to death. Now he enjoined some to keep silence who, in their fervent zeal, were saying that they 
would appease the people, so that they should not demand the destruction of this just one. He being 
immediately aware of this through the Spirit, and having saluted them all, and begged of them to show a 
true affection towards him, and having dwelt [on this point] at greater length than in his Epistle, and 
having persuaded them not to envy him hastening to the Lord, he then, after he had, with all the brethren 
kneeling [beside him], entreated the Son of God in behalf of the Churches, that a stop might be put to the 
persecution, and that mutual love might continue among the brethren, was led with all haste into the 
amphitheatre. Then, being immediately thrown in, according to the command of Caesar given some time 
ago, the public spectacles being just about to close (for it was then a solemn day, as they deemed it, being 
that which is called the thirteenth in the Roman tongue, on which the people were wont to assemble in 
more than ordinary numbers ), he was thus cast to the wild beasts close beside the temple, that so by 
them the desire of the holy martyr Ignatius should be fulfilled, according to that which is written, “The 
desire of the righteous is acceptable [to God],” to the effect that he might not be troublesome to any of the 
brethren by the gathering of his remains, even as he had in his Epistle expressed a wish beforehand that 
so his end might be. For only the harder portions of his holy remains were left, which were conveyed to 
Antioch and wrapped in linen, as an inestimable treasure left to the holy Church by the grace which was 
in the martyr. 


CHAPTER VII 
IGNATIUS APPEARS IN A VISION AFTER HIS DEATH 


Now these things took place on the thirteenth day before the Kalends of January, that is, on the twentieth 
of December, Sura and Senecio being then the consuls of the Romans for the second time. Having 
ourselves been eye-witnesses of these things, and having spent the whole night in tears within the house, 
and having entreated the Lord, with bended knees and much prayer, that He would give us weak men full 
assurance respecting the things which were done, it came to pass, on our falling into a brief slumber, that 
some of us saw the blessed Ignatius suddenly standing by us and embracing us, while others beheld him 
again praying for us, and others still saw him dropping with sweat, as if he had just come from his great 
labour, and standing by the Lord. When, therefore, we had with great joy witnessed these things, and had 
compared our several visions together, we sang praise to God, the giver of all good things, and expressed 
our sense of the happiness of the holy [martyr]; and now we have made known to you both the day and the 
time [when these things happened], that, assembling ourselves together according to the time of his 
martyrdom, we may have fellowship with the champion and noble martyr of Christ, who trod under foot 
the devil, and perfected the course which, out of love to Christ, he had desired, in Christ Jesus our Lord; 
by whom, and with whom, be glory and power to the Father, with the Holy Spirit, for evermore! Amen. 


BARNABAS 


The Epistle of Barnabas 


CHAPTER I 


AFTER THE SALUTATION, THE WRITER DECLARES THAT HE WOULD COMMUNICATE TO HIS BRETHREN 
SOMETHING OF THAT WHICH HE HAD HIMSELF RECEIVED 


All hail, ye sons and daughters, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, who loved us in peace. 


Seeing that the divine fruits of righteousness abound among you, I rejoice exceedingly and above measure 
in your happy and honoured spirits, because ye have with such effect received the engrafted spiritual gift. 
Wherefore also I inwardly rejoice the more, hoping to be saved, because I truly perceive in you the Spirit 
poured forth from the rich Lord of love. Your greatly desired appearance has thus filled me with 
astonishment over you. I am therefore persuaded of this, and fully convinced in my own mind, that since I 
began to speak among you I understand many things, because the Lord hath accompanied me in the way 
of righteousness. I am also on this account bound by the strictest obligation to love you above my own 
soul, because great are the faith and love dwelling in you, while you hope for the life which He has 
promised. Considering this, therefore, that if I should take the trouble to communicate to you some 
portion of what I have myself received, it will prove to me a sufficient reward that I minister to such 
spirits, I have hastened briefly to write unto you, in order that, along with your faith, ye might have 
perfect knowledge. The doctrines of the Lord, then, are three: the hope of life, the beginning and the 
completion of it. For the Lord hath made known to us by the prophets both the things which are past and 
present, giving us also the first-fruits of the knowledge of things to come, which things as we see 
accomplished, one by one, we ought with the greater richness of faith and elevation of spirit to draw near 
to Him with reverence. I then, not as your teacher, but as one of yourselves, will set forth a few things by 
which in present circumstances ye may be rendered the more joyful. 


CHAPTER II 
THE JEWISH SACRIFICES ARE NOW ABOLISHED 


Since, therefore, the days are evil, and Satan possesses the power of this world, we ought to give heed to 
ourselves, and diligently inquire into the ordinances of the Lord. Fear and patience, then, are helpers of 
our faith; and long-suffering and continence are things which fight on our side. While these remain pure 
in what respects the Lord, Wisdom, Understanding, Science, and Knowledge rejoice along with them. For 
He hath revealed to us by all the prophets that He needs neither sacrifices, nor burnt-offerings, nor 
oblations, saying thus, “What is the multitude of your sacrifices unto Me, saith the Lord? I am full of 
burnt-offerings, and desire not the fat of lambs, and the blood of bulls and goats, not when ye come to 
appear before Me: for who hath required these things at your hands? Tread no more My courts, not 
though ye bring with you fine flour. Incense is a vain abomination unto Me, and your new moons and 
sabbaths I cannot endure.” He has therefore abolished these things, that the new law of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which is without the yoke of necessity, might have a human oblation. And again He says to them, 
“Did I command your fathers, when they went out from the land of Egypt, to offer unto Me burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices? But this rather I commanded them, Let no one of you cherish any evil in his heart against 
his neighbour, and love not an oath of falsehood.” We ought therefore, being possessed of understanding, 
to perceive the gracious intention of our Father; for He speaks to us, desirous that we, not going astray 
like them, should ask how we may approach Him. To us, then, He declares, “A sacrifice [pleasing] to God 
is a broken spirit; a smell of sweet savour to the Lord is a heart that glorifieth Him that made it.” We 
ought therefore, brethren, carefully to inquire concerning our salvation, lest the wicked one, having made 
his entrance by deceit, should hurl us forth from our [true] life. 


CHAPTER III 


THE FASTS OF THE JEWS ARE NOT TRUE FASTS, NOR ACCEPTABLE TO GOD 


He says then to them again concerning these things, “Why do ye fast to Me as on this day, saith the Lord, 
that your voice should be heard with a cry? I have not chosen this fast, saith the Lord, that a man should 
humble his soul. Nor, though ye bend your neck like a ring, and put upon you sackcloth and ashes, will ye 
call it an acceptable fast.” To us He saith, “Behold, this is the fast that I have chosen, saith the Lord, not 
that a man should humble his soul, but that he should loose every band of iniquity, untie the fastenings of 
harsh agreements, restore to liberty them that are bruised, tear in pieces every unjust engagement, feed 
the hungry with thy bread, clothe the naked when thou seest him, bring the homeless into thy house, not 
despise the humble if thou behold him, and not [turn away] from the members of thine own family. Then 


shall thy dawn break forth, and thy healing shall quickly spring up, and righteousness shall go forth 
before thee, and the glory of God shall encompass thee; and then thou shalt call, and God shall hear thee; 
whilst thou art yet speaking, He shall say, Behold, I am with thee; if thou take away from thee the chain 
[binding others], and the stretching forth of the hands [to swear falsely], and words of murmuring, and 
give cheerfully thy bread to the hungry, and show compassion to the soul that has been humbled.” To this 
end, therefore, brethren, He is long-suffering, foreseeing how the people whom He has prepared shall 
with guilelessness believe in His Beloved. For He revealed all these things to us beforehand, that we 
should not rush forward as rash acceptors of their laws. 


CHAPTER IV 


ANTICHRIST IS AT HAND: LET US THEREFORE AVOID JEWISH ERRORS 


It therefore behoves us, who inquire much concerning events at hand, to search diligently into those 
things which are able to save us. Let us then utterly flee from all the works of iniquity, lest these should 
take hold of us; and let us hate the error of the present time, that we may set our love on the world to 
come: let us not give loose reins to our soul, that it should have power to run with sinners and the wicked, 
lest we become like them. The final stumbling-block (or source of danger) approaches, concerning which 
it is written, as Enoch says, “For for this end the Lord has cut short the times and the days, that His 
Beloved may hasten; and He will come to the inheritance.” And the prophet also speaks thus: “Ten 
kingdoms shall reign upon the earth, and a little king shall rise up after them, who shall subdue under one 
three of the kings.” In like manner Daniel says concerning the same, “And I beheld the fourth beast, 
wicked and powerful, and more savage than all the beasts of the earth, and how from it sprang up ten 
horns, and out of them a little budding horn, and how it subdued under one three of the great horns.” Ye 
ought therefore to understand. And this also I further beg of you, as being one of you, and loving you both 
individually and collectively more than my own soul, to take heed now to yourselves, and not to be like 
some, adding largely to your sins, and saying, “The covenant is both theirs and ours.” But they thus finally 
lost it, after Moses had already received it. For the Scripture saith, “And Moses was fasting in the mount 
forty days and forty nights, and received the covenant from the Lord, tables of stone written with the 
finger of the hand of the Lord;” but turning away to idols, they lost it. For the Lord speaks thus to Moses: 
“Moses go down quickly; for the people whom thou hast brought out of the land of Egypt have 
transgressed.” And Moses understood [the meaning of God], and cast the two tables out of his hands; and 
their covenant was broken, in order that the covenant of the beloved Jesus might be sealed upon our 
heart, in the hope which flows from believing in Him. Now, being desirous to write many things to you, not 
as your teacher, but as becometh one who loves you, I have taken care not to fail to write to you from 
what I myself possess, with a view to your purification. We take earnest heed in these last days; for the 
whole [past] time of your faith will profit you nothing, unless now in this wicked time we also withstand 
coming sources of danger, as becometh the sons of God. That the Black One may find no means of 
entrance, let us flee from every vanity, let us utterly hate the works of the way of wickedness. Do not, by 
retiring apart, live a solitary life, as if you were already [fully] justified; but coming together in one place, 
make common inquiry concerning what tends to your general welfare. For the Scripture saith, “Woe to 
them who are wise to themselves, and prudent in their own sight!” Let us be spiritually-minded: let us be 
a perfect temple to God. As much as in us lies, let us meditate upon the fear of God, and let us keep His 
commandments, that we may rejoice in His ordinances. The Lord will judge the world without respect of 
persons. Each will receive as he has done: if he is righteous, his righteousness will precede him; if he is 
wicked, the reward of wickedness is before him. Take heed, lest resting at our ease, as those who are the 
called [of God], we should fall asleep in our sins, and the wicked prince, acquiring power over us, should 
thrust us away from the kingdom of the Lord. And all the more attend to this, my brethren, when ye 
reflect and behold, that after so great signs and wonders were wrought in Israel, they were thus [at 
length] abandoned. Let us beware lest we be found [fulfilling that saying], as it is written, “Many are 
called, but few are chosen.” 


CHAPTER V 


THE NEW COVENANT, FOUNDED ON THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST, TENDS TO OUR SALVATION, BUT TO THE JEWS’ 
DESTRUCTION 


For to this end the Lord endured to deliver up His flesh to corruption, that we might be sanctified through 
the remission of sins, which is effected by His blood of sprinkling. For it is written concerning Him, partly 
with reference to Israel, and partly to us; and [the Scripture] saith thus: “He was wounded for our 
transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities: with His stripes we are healed. He was brought as a sheep 
to the slaughter, and as a lamb which is dumb before its shearer.” Therefore we ought to be deeply 
grateful to the Lord, because He has both made known to us things that are past, and hath given us 
wisdom concerning things present, and hath not left us without understanding in regard to things which 
are to come. Now, the Scripture saith, “Not unjustly are nets spread out for birds.” This means that the 
man perishes justly, who, having a knowledge of the way of righteousness, rushes off into the way of 
darkness. And further, my brethren: if the Lord endured to suffer for our soul, He being Lord of all the 
world, to whom God said at the foundation of the world, “Let us make man after our image, and after our 
likeness,” understand how it was that He endured to suffer at the hand of men. The prophets, having 


obtained grace from Him, prophesied concerning Him. And He (since it behoved Him to appear in flesh), 
that He might abolish death, and reveal the resurrection from the dead, endured [what and as He did], in 
order that He might fulfil the promise made unto the fathers, and by preparing a new people for Himself, 
might show, while He dwelt on earth, that He, when He has raised mankind, will also judge them. 
Moreover, teaching Israel, and doing so great miracles and signs, He preached [the truth] to him, and 
greatly loved him. But when He chose His own apostles who were to preach His Gospel, [He did so from 
among those] who were sinners above all sin, that He might show He came “not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.” Then He manifested Himself to be the Son of God. For if He had not come in the 
flesh, how could men have been saved by beholding Him? Since looking upon the sun which is to cease to 
exist, and is the work of His hands, their eyes are not able to bear his rays. The Son of God therefore 
came in the flesh with this view, that He might bring to a head the sum of their sins who had persecuted 
His prophets to the death. For this purpose, then, He endured. For God saith, “The stroke of his flesh is 
from them;” and “when I shall smite the Shepherd, then the sheep of the flock shall be scattered.” He 
himself willed thus to suffer, for it was necessary that He should suffer on the tree. For says he who 
prophesies regarding Him, “Spare my soul from the sword, fasten my flesh with nails; for the assemblies 
of the wicked have risen up against me.” And again he says, “Behold, I have given my back to scourges, 
and my cheeks to strokes, and I have set my countenance as a firm rock.” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST, AND THE NEW COVENANT, WERE ANNOUNCED BY THE PROPHETS 


When, therefore, He has fulfilled the commandment, what saith He? “Who is he that will contend with 
Me? let him oppose Me: or who is he that will enter into judgment with Me? let him draw near to the 
servant of the Lord.” “Woe unto you, for ye shall all wax old, like a garment, and the moth shall eat you 
up.” And again the prophet says, “Since as a mighty stone He is laid for crushing, behold I cast down for 
the foundations of Zion a stone, precious, elect, a corner-stone, honourable.” Next, what says He? “And he 
who shall trust in it shall live for ever.” Is our hope, then, upon a stone? Far from it. But [the language is 
used] inasmuch as He laid his flesh [as a foundation] with power; for He says, “And He placed me as a 
firm rock.” And the prophet says again, “The stone which the builders rejected, the same has become the 
head of the corner.” And again he says, “This is the great and wonderful day which the Lord hath made.” I 
write the more simply unto you, that ye may understand. I am the off-scouring of your love. What, then, 
again says the prophet? “The assembly of the wicked surrounded me; they encompassed me as bees do a 
honeycomb,” and “upon my garment they cast lots.” Since, therefore, He was about to be manifested and 
to suffer in the flesh, His suffering was foreshown. For the prophet speaks against Israel, “Woe to their 
soul, because they have counselled an evil counsel against themselves, saying, Let us bind the just one, 
because he is displeasing to us.” And Moses also says to them, “Behold these things, saith the Lord God: 
Enter into the good land which the Lord swore [to give] to Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and inherit ye 
it, a land flowing with milk and honey.” What, then, says Knowledge? Learn: “Trust,” she says, “in Him 
who is to be manifested to you in the flesh—that is, Jesus.” For man is earth in a suffering state, for the 
formation of Adam was from the face of the earth. What, then, meaneth this: “into the good land, a land 
flowing with milk and honey?” Blessed be our Lord, who has placed in us wisdom and understanding of 
secret things. For the prophet says, “Who shall understand the parable of the Lord, except him who is 
wise and prudent, and who loves his Lord?” Since, therefore, having renewed us by the remission of our 
sins, He hath made us after another pattern, [it is His purpose] that we should possess the soul of 
children, inasmuch as He has created us anew by His Spirit. For the Scripture says concerning us, while 
He speaks to the Son, “Let Us make man after Our image, and after Our likeness; and let them have 
dominion over the beasts of the earth, and the fowls of heaven, and the fishes of the sea.” And the Lord 
said, on beholding the fair creature man, “Increase, and multiply, and replenish the earth.” These things 
[were spoken] to the Son. Again, I will show thee how, in respect to us, He has accomplished a second 
fashioning in these last days. The Lord says, “Behold, I will make the last like the first.” In reference to 
this, then, the prophet proclaimed, “Enter ye into the land flowing with milk and honey, and have 
dominion over it.” Behold, therefore, we have been refashioned, as again He says in another prophet, 
“Behold, saith the Lord, I will take away from these, that is, from those whom the Spirit of the Lord 
foresaw, their stony hearts, and I will put hearts of flesh within them,” because He was to be manifested 
in flesh, and to sojourn among us. For, my brethren, the habitation of our heart is a holy temple to the 
Lord. For again saith the Lord, “And wherewith shall I appear before the Lord my God, and be glorified?” 
He says, “I will confess to thee in the Church in the midst of my brethren; and I will praise thee in the 
midst of the assembly of the saints.” We, then, are they whom He has led into the good land. What, then, 
mean milk and honey? This, that as the infant is kept alive first by honey, and then by milk, so also we, 
being quickened and kept alive by the faith of the promise and by the word, shall live ruling over the 
earth. But He said above, “Let them increase, and rule over the fishes.” Who then is able to govern the 
beasts, or the fishes, or the fowls of heaven? For we ought to perceive that to govern implies authority, so 
that one should command and rule. If, therefore, this does not exist at present, yet still He has promised it 
to us. When? When we ourselves also have been made perfect [so as] to become heirs of the covenant of 
the Lord. 


CHAPTER VII 


FASTING, AND THE GOAT SENT AWAY, WERE TYPES OF CHRIST 


Understand, then, ye children of gladness, that the good Lord has foreshown all things to us, that we 
might know to whom we ought for everything to render thanksgiving and praise. If therefore the Son of 
God, who is Lord [of all things], and who will judge the living and the dead, suffered, that His stroke might 
give us life, let us believe that the Son of God could not have suffered except for our sakes. Moreover, 
when fixed to the cross, He had given Him to drink vinegar and gall. Hearken how the priests of the 
people gave previous indications of this. His commandment having been written, the Lord enjoined, that 
whosoever did not keep the fast should be put to death, because He also Himself was to offer in sacrifice 
for our sins the vessel of the Spirit, in order that the type established in Isaac when he was offered upon 
the altar might be fully accomplished. What, then, says He in the prophet? “And let them eat of the goat 
which is offered, with fasting, for all their sins.” Attend carefully: “And let all the priests alone eat the 
inwards, unwashed with vinegar.” Wherefore? Because to me, who am to offer my flesh for the sins of my 
new people, ye are to give gall with vinegar to drink: eat ye alone, while the people fast and mourn in 
sackcloth and ashes. [These things were done] that He might show that it was necessary for Him to suffer 
for them. How, then, ran the commandment? Give your attention. Take two goats of goodly aspect, and 
similar to each other, and offer them. And let the priest take one as a burnt-offering for sins. And what 
should they do with the other? “Accursed,” says He, “is the one.” Mark how the type of Jesus now comes 
out. “And all of you spit upon it, and pierce it, and encircle its head with scarlet wool, and thus let it be 
driven into the wilderness.” And when all this has been done, he who bears the goat brings it into the 
desert, and takes the wool off from it, and places that upon a shrub which is called Rachia, of which also 
we are accustomed to eat the fruits when we find them in the field. Of this kind of shrub alone the fruits 
are sweet. Why then, again, is this? Give good heed. [You see] “one upon the altar, and the other 
accursed;” and why [do you behold] the one that is accursed crowned? Because they shall see Him then in 
that day having a scarlet robe about his body down to his feet; and they shall say, Is not this He whom we 
once despised, and pierced, and mocked, and crucified? Truly this is He who then declared Himself to be 
the Son of God. For how like is He to Him! With a view to this, [He required] the goats to be of goodly 
aspect, and similar, that, when they see Him then coming, they may be amazed by the likeness of the goat. 
Behold, then, the type of Jesus who was to suffer. But why is it that they place the wool in the midst of 
thorns? It is a type of Jesus set before the view of the Church. [They place the wool among thorns], that 
any one who wishes to bear it away may find it necessary to suffer much, because the thorn is formidable, 
and thus obtain it only as the result of suffering. Thus also, says He, “Those who wish to behold Me, and 
lay hold of My kingdom, must through tribulation and suffering obtain Me.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE RED HEIFER A TYPE OF CHRIST 


Now what do you suppose this to be a type of, that a command was given to Israel, that men of the 
greatest wickedness should offer a heifer, and slay and burn it, and, that then boys should take the ashes, 
and put these into vessels, and bind round a stick purple wool along with hyssop, and that thus the boys 
should sprinkle the people, one by one, in order that they might be purified from their sins? Consider how 
He speaks to you with simplicity. The calf is Jesus: the sinful men offering it are those who led Him to the 
slaughter. But now the men are no longer guilty, are no longer regarded as sinners. And the boys that 
sprinkle are those that have proclaimed to us the remission of sins and purification of heart. To these He 
gave authority to preach the Gospel, being twelve in number, corresponding to the twelve tribes of Israel. 
But why are there three boys that sprinkle? To correspond to Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, because 
these were great with God. And why was the wool [placed] upon the wood? Because by wood Jesus holds 
His kingdom, so that [through the cross] those believing on Him shall live for ever. But why was hyssop 
joined with the wool? Because in His kingdom the days will be evil and polluted in which we shall be 
saved, [and] because he who suffers in body is cured through the cleansing efficacy of hyssop. And on this 
account the things which stand thus are clear to us, but obscure to them because they did not hear the 
voice of the Lord. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SPIRITUAL MEANING OF CIRCUMCISION 


He speaks moreover concerning our ears, how He hath circumcised both them and our heart. The Lord 
saith in the prophet, “In the hearing of the ear they obeyed me.” And again He saith, “By hearing, those 
shall hear who are afar off; they shall know what I have done.” And, “Be ye circumcised in your hearts, 
saith the Lord.” And again He says, “Hear, O Israel, for these things saith the Lord thy God.” And once 
more the Spirit of the Lord proclaims, “Who is he that wishes to live for ever? By hearing let him hear the 
voice of my servant.” And again He saith, “Hear, O heaven, and give ear, O earth, for God hath spoken.” 
These are in proof. And again He saith, “Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of this people.” And again 
He saith, “Hear, ye children, the voice of one crying in the wilderness.” Therefore He hath circumcised 
our ears, that we might hear His word and believe, for the circumcision in which they trusted is abolished. 


For He declared that circumcision was not of the flesh, but they transgressed because an evil angel 
deluded them. He saith to them, “These things saith the Lord your God”—(here I find a new 
commandment)—”Sow not among thorns, but circumcise yourselves to the Lord.” And why speaks He 
thus: “Circumcise the stubbornness of your heart, and harden not your neck?” And again: “Behold, saith 
the Lord, all the nations are uncircumcised in the flesh, but this people are uncircumcised in heart.” But 
thou wilt say, “Yea, verily the people are circumcised for a seal.” But so also is every Syrian and Arab, and 
all the priests of idols: are these then also within the bond of His covenant? Yea, the Egyptians also 
practise circumcision. Learn then, my children, concerning all things richly, that Abraham, the first who 
enjoined circumcision, looking forward in spirit to Jesus, practised that rite, having received the mysteries 
of the three letters. For [the Scripture] saith, “And Abraham circumcised ten, and eight, and three 
hundred men of his household.” What, then, was the knowledge given to him in this? Learn the eighteen 
first, and then the three hundred. The ten and the eight are thus denoted—Ten by I, and Eight by E. You 
have [the initials of the, name of] Jesus. And because the cross was to express the grace [of our 
redemption] by the letter T, he says also, “Three Hundred.” He signifies, therefore, Jesus by two letters, 
and the cross by one. He knows this, who has put within us the engrafted gift of His doctrine. No one has 
been admitted by me to a more excellent piece of knowledge than this, but I know that ye are worthy. 


CHAPTER X 
SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PRECEPTS OF MOSES RESPECTING DIFFERENT KINDS OF FOOD 


Now, wherefore did Moses say, “Thou shalt not eat the swine, nor the eagle, nor the hawk, nor the raven, 
nor any fish which is not possessed of scales?” He embraced three doctrines in his mind [in doing so]. 
Moreover, the Lord saith to them in Deuteronomy, “And I will establish my ordinances among this people.” 
Is there then not a command of God they should not eat [these things]? There is, but Moses spoke with a 
spiritual reference. For this reason he named the swine, as much as to say, “Thou shalt not join thyself to 
men who resemble swine.” For when they live in pleasure, they forget their Lord; but when they come to 
want, they acknowledge the Lord. And [in like manner] the swine, when it has eaten, does not recognize 
its master; but when hungry it cries out, and on receiving food is quiet again. “Neither shalt thou eat,” 
says he “the eagle, nor the hawk, nor the kite, nor the raven.” “Thou shalt not join thyself,” he means, “to 
such men as know not how to procure food for themselves by labour and sweat, but seize on that of others 
in their iniquity, and although wearing an aspect of simplicity, are on the watch to plunder others.” So 
these birds, while they sit idle, inquire how they may devour the flesh of others, proving themselves pests 
[to all] by their wickedness. “And thou shalt not eat,” he says, “the lamprey, or the polypus, or the 
cuttlefish.” He means, “Thou shalt not join thyself or be like to such men as are ungodly to the end, and 
are condemned to death.” In like manner as those fishes, above accursed, float in the deep, not swimming 
[on the surface] like the rest, but make their abode in the mud which lies at the bottom. Moreover, “Thou 
shall not,” he says, “eat the hare.” Wherefore? “Thou shall not be a corrupter of boys, nor like unto such.” 
Because the hare multiplies, year by year, the places of its conception; for as many years as it lives so 
many it has. Moreover, “Thou shall not eat the hyena.” He means, “Thou shall not be an adulterer, nor a 
corrupter, nor be like to them that are such.” Wherefore? Because that animal annually changes its sex, 
and is at one time male, and at another female. Moreover, he has rightly detested the weasel. For he 
means, “Thou shalt not be like to those whom we hear of as committing wickedness with the mouth, on 
account of their uncleanness; nor shall thou be joined to those impure women who commit iniquity with 
the mouth. For this animal conceives by the mouth.” Moses then issued three doctrines concerning meats 
with a spiritual significance; but they received them according to fleshly desire, as if he had merely 
spoken of [literal] meats. David, however, comprehends the knowledge of the three doctrines, and speaks 
in like manner: “Blessed is the man who hath not walked in the counsel of the ungodly,” even as the fishes 
[referred to] go in darkness to the depths [of the sea]; “and hath not stood in the way of sinners,” even as 
those who profess to fear the Lord, but go astray like swine; “and hath not sat in the seat of scorners,” 
even as those birds that lie in wait for prey. Take a full and firm grasp of this spiritual knowledge. But 
Moses says still further, “Ye shall eat every animal that is cloven-footed and ruminant.” What does he 
mean? [The ruminant animal denotes him] who, on receiving food, recognizes Him that nourishes him, 
and being satisfied by Him, is visibly made glad. Well spake [Moses], having respect to the commandment. 
What, then, does he mean? That we ought to join ourselves to those that fear the Lord, those who 
meditate in their heart on the commandment which they have received, those who both utter the 
judgments of the Lord and observe them, those who know that meditation is a work of gladness, and who 
ruminate upon the word of the Lord. But what means the cloven-footed? That the righteous man also 
walks in this world, yet looks forward to the holy state [to come]. Behold how well Moses legislated. But 
how was it possible for them to understand or comprehend these things? We then, rightly understanding 
his commandments, explain them as the Lord intended. For this purpose He circumcised our ears and our 
hearts, that we might understand these things. 


CHAPTER XI 
BAPTISM AND THE CROSS PREFIGURED IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Let us further inquire whether the Lord took any care to foreshadow the water [of baptism] and the cross. 


Concerning the water, indeed, it is written, in reference to the Israelites, that they should not receive that 
baptism which leads to the remission of sins, but should procure another for themselves. The prophet 
therefore declares, “Be astonished, O heaven, and let the earth tremble at this, because this people hath 
committed two great evils: they have forsaken Me, a living fountain, and have hewn out for themselves 
broken cisterns. Is my holy hill Zion a desolate rock? For ye shall be as the fledglings of a bird, which fly 
away when the nest is removed.” And again saith the prophet, “I will go before thee and make level the 
mountains, and will break the brazen gates, and bruise in pieces the iron bars; and I will give thee the 
secret, hidden, invisible treasures, that they may know that I am the Lord God.” And “He shall dwell in a 
lofty cave of the strong rock.” Furthermore, what saith He in reference to the Son? “His water is sure; ye 
shall see the King in His glory, and your soul shall meditate on the fear of the Lord.” And again He saith in 
another prophet, “The man who doeth these things shall be like a tree planted by the courses of waters, 
which shall yield its fruit in due season; and his leaf shall not fade, and all that he doeth shall prosper. Not 
so are the ungodly, not so, but even as chaff, which the wind sweeps away from the face of the earth. 
Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in judgment, nor sinners in the counsel of the just; for the Lord 
knoweth the way of the righteous, but the way of the ungodly shall perish.” Mark how He has described at 
once both the water and the cross. For these words imply, Blessed are they who, placing their trust in the 
cross, have gone down into the water; for, says He, they shall receive their reward in due time: then He 
declares, I will recompense them. But now He saith, “Their leaves shall not fade.” This meaneth, that 
every word which proceedeth out of your mouth in faith and love shall tend to bring conversion and hope 
to many. Again, another prophet saith, “And the land of Jacob shall be extolled above every land.” This 
meaneth the vessel of His Spirit, which He shall glorify. Further, what says He? “And there was a river 
flowing on the right, and from it arose beautiful trees; and whosoever shall eat of them shall live for ever.” 
This meaneth, that we indeed descend into the water full of sins and defilement, but come up, bearing 
fruit in our heart, having the fear [of God] and trust in Jesus in our spirit. “And whosoever shall eat of 
these shall live for ever,” This meaneth: Whosoever, He declares, shall hear thee speaking, and believe, 
shall live for ever. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST FREQUENTLY ANNOUNCED IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


In like manner He points to the cross of Christ in another prophet, who saith, “And when shall these 
things be accomplished? And the Lord saith, When a tree shall be bent down, and again arise, and when 
blood shall flow out of wood.” Here again you have an intimation concerning the cross, and Him who 
should be crucified. Yet again He speaks of this in Moses, when Israel was attacked by strangers. And that 
He might remind them, when assailed, that it was on account of their sins they were delivered to death, 
the Spirit speaks to the heart of Moses, that he should make a figure of the cross, and of Him about to 
suffer thereon; for unless they put their trust in Him, they shall be overcome for ever. Moses therefore 
placed one weapon above another in the midst of the hill, and standing upon it, so as to be higher than all 
the people, he stretched forth his hands, and thus again Israel acquired the mastery. But when again he 
let down his hands, they were again destroyed. For what reason? That they might know that they could 
not be saved unless they put their trust in Him. And in another prophet He declares, “All day long I have 
stretched forth My hands to an unbelieving people, and one that gainsays My righteous way.” And again 
Moses makes a type of Jesus, [signifying] that it was necessary for Him to suffer, [and also] that He would 
be the author of life [to others], whom they believed to have destroyed on the cross when Israel was 
failing. For since transgression was committed by Eve through means of the serpent, [the Lord] brought it 
to pass that every [kind of] serpents bit them, and they died, that He might convince them, that on 
account of their transgression they were given over to the straits of death. Moreover Moses, when he 
commanded, “Ye shall not have any graven or molten [image] for your God,” did so that he might reveal a 
type of Jesus. Moses then makes a brazen serpent, and places it upon a beam, and by proclamation 
assembles the people. When, therefore, they were come together, they besought Moses that he would 
offer sacrifice in their behalf, and pray for their recovery. And Moses spake unto them, saying, “When any 
one of you is bitten, let him come to the serpent placed on the pole; and let him hope and believe, that 
even though dead, it is able to give him life, and immediately he shall be restored.” And they did so. Thou 
hast in this also [an indication of] the glory of Jesus; for in Him and to Him are all things. What, again, 
says Moses to Jesus (Joshua) the son of Nave, when he gave him this name, as being a prophet, with this 
view only, that all the people might hear that the Father would reveal all things concerning His Son Jesus 
to the son of Nave? This name then being given him when he sent him to spy out the land, he said, “Take a 
book into thy hands, and write what the Lord declares, that the Son of God will in the last days cut off 
from the roots all the house of Amalek.” Behold again: Jesus who was manifested, both by type and in the 
flesh, is not the Son of man, but the Son of God. Since, therefore, they were to say that Christ was the son 
of David, fearing and understanding the error of the wicked, he saith, “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit at 
My right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool.” And again, thus saith Isaiah, “The Lord said to 
Christ, my Lord, whose right hand I have holden, that the nations should yield obedience before Him; and 
I will break in pieces the strength of kings.” Behold how David calleth Him Lord and the Son of God. 


CHAPTER XIII 


CHRISTIANS, AND NOT JEWS, THE HEIRS OF THE COVENANT 


But let us see if this people is the heir, or the former, and if the covenant belongs to us or to them. Hear ye 
now what the Scripture saith concerning the people. Isaac prayed for Rebecca his wife, because she was 
barren; and she conceived. Furthermore also, Rebecca went forth to inquire of the Lord; and the Lord said 
to her, “Two nations are in thy womb, and two peoples in thy belly; and the one people shall surpass the 
other, and the elder shall serve the younger.” You ought to understand who was Isaac, who Rebecca, and 
concerning what persons He declared that this people should be greater than that. And in another 
prophecy Jacob speaks more clearly to his son Joseph, saying, “Behold, the Lord hath not deprived me of 
thy presence; bring thy sons to me, that I may bless them.” And he brought Manasseh and Ephraim, 
desiring that Manasseh should be blessed, because he was the elder. With this view Joseph led him to the 
right hand of his father Jacob. But Jacob saw in spirit the type of the people to arise afterwards. And what 
says [the Scripture]? And Jacob changed the direction of his hands, and laid his right hand upon the head 
of Ephraim, the second and younger, and blessed him. And Joseph said to Jacob, “Transfer thy right hand 
to the head of Manasseh, for he is my first-born son.” And Jacob said, “I know it, my son, I know it; but the 
elder shall serve the younger: yet he also shall be blessed.” Ye see on whom he laid [his hands], that this 
people should be first, and heir of the covenant. If then, still further, the same thing was intimated 
through Abraham, we reach the perfection of our knowledge. What, then, says He to Abraham? “Because 
thou hast believed, it is imputed to thee for righteousness: behold, I have made thee the father of those 
nations who believe in the Lord while in [a state of] uncircumcision.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE LORD HATH GIVEN US THE TESTAMENT WHICH MOSES RECEIVED AND BROKE 


Yes [it is even so]; but let us inquire if the Lord has really given that testament which He swore to the 
fathers that He would give to the people. He did give it; but they were not worthy to receive it, on account 
of their sins. For the prophet declares, “And Moses was fasting forty days and forty nights on Mount Sinai, 
that he might receive the testament of the Lord for the people.” And he received from the Lord two tables, 
written in the spirit by the finger of the hand of the Lord. And Moses having received them, carried them 
down to give to the people. And the Lord said to Moses, “Moses, Moses, go down quickly; for thy people 
hath sinned, whom thou didst bring out of the land of Egypt.” And Moses understood that they had again 
made molten images; and he threw the tables out of his hands, and the tables of the testament of the Lord 
were broken. Moses then received it, but they proved themselves unworthy. Learn now how we have 
received it. Moses, as a servant, received it; but the Lord himself, having suffered in our behalf, hath 
given it to us, that we should be the people of inheritance. But He was manifested, in order that they 
might be perfected in their iniquities, and that we, being constituted heirs through Him, might receive the 
testament of the Lord Jesus, who was prepared for this end, that by His personal manifestation, 
redeeming our hearts (which were already wasted by death, and given over to the iniquity of error) from 
darkness, He might by His word enter into a covenant with us. For it is written how the Father, about to 
redeem us from darkness, commanded Him to prepare a holy people for Himself. The prophet therefore 
declares, “I, the Lord Thy God, have called Thee in righteousness, and will hold Thy hand, and will 
strengthen Thee; and I have given Thee for a covenant to the people, for a light to the nations, to open the 
eyes of the blind, and to bring forth from fetters them that are bound, and those that sit in darkness out of 
the prison-house.” Ye perceive, then, whence we have been redeemed. And again, the prophet says, 
“Behold, I have appointed Thee as a light to the nations, that Thou mightest be for salvation even to the 
ends of the earth, saith the Lord God that redeemeth thee.” And again, the prophet saith, “The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me; because He hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the humble: He hath sent me 
to heal the broken-hearted, to proclaim deliverance to the captives, and recovery of sight to the blind; to 
announce the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of recompense; to comfort all that mourn.” 


CHAPTER XV 


THE FALSE AND THE TRUE SABBATH 


Further, also, it is written concerning the Sabbath in the Decalogue which [the Lord] spoke, face to face, 
to Moses on Mount Sinai, “And sanctify ye the Sabbath of the Lord with clean hands and a pure heart.” 
And He says in another place, “If my sons keep the Sabbath, then will I cause my mercy to rest upon 
them.” The Sabbath is mentioned at the beginning of the creation [thus]: “And God made in six days the 
works of His hands, and made an end on the seventh day, and rested on it, and sanctified it.” Attend, my 
children, to the meaning of this expression, “He finished in six days.” This implieth that the Lord will 
finish all things in six thousand years, for a day is with Him a thousand years. And He Himself testifieth, 
saying, “Behold, to-day will be as a thousand years.” Therefore, my children, in six days, that is, in six 
thousand years, all things will be finished. “And He rested on the seventh day.” This meaneth: when His 
Son, coming [again], shall destroy the time of the wicked man, and judge the ungodly, and change the-sun, 
and the moon, and the stars, then shall He truly rest on the seventh day. Moreover, He says, “Thou shalt 
sanctify it with pure hands and a pure heart.” If, therefore, any one can now sanctify the day which God 
hath sanctified, except he is pure in heart in all things, we are deceived. Behold, therefore: certainly then 
one properly resting sanctifies it, when we ourselves, having received the promise, wickedness no longer 
existing, and all things having been made new by the Lord, shall be able to work righteousness. Then we 


shall be able to sanctify it, having been first sanctified ourselves. Further, He says to them, “Your new 
moons and your Sabbath I cannot endure.” Ye perceive how He speaks: Your present Sabbaths are not 
acceptable to Me, but that is which I have made, [namely this,] when, giving rest to all things, I shall make 
a beginning of the eighth day, that is, a beginning of another world. Wherefore, also, we keep the eighth 
day with joyfulness, the day also on which Jesus rose again from the dead. And when He had manifested 
Himself, He ascended into the heavens. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE SPIRITUAL TEMPLE OF GOD 


Moreover, I will also tell you concerning the temple, how the wretched [Jews], wandering in error, trusted 
not in God Himself, but in the temple, as being the house of God. For almost after the manner of the 
Gentiles they worshipped Him in the temple. But learn how the Lord speaks, when abolishing it: “Who 
hath meted out heaven with a span, and the earth with his palm? Have not I?” “Thus saith the Lord, 
Heaven is My throne, and the earth My footstool: what kind of house will ye build to Me, or what is the 
place of My rest?” Ye perceive that their hope is vain. Moreover, He again says, “Behold, they who have 
cast down this temple, even they shall build it up again.” It has so happened. For through their going to 
war, it was destroyed by their enemies; and now: they, as the servants of their enemies, shall rebuild it. 
Again, it was revealed that the city and the temple and the people of Israel were to be given up. For the 
Scripture saith, “And it shall come to pass in the last days, that the Lord will deliver up the sheep of His 
pasture, and their sheep-fold and tower, to destruction.” And it so happened as the Lord had spoken. Let 
us inquire, then, if there still is a temple of God. There is—where He himself declared He would make and 
finish it. For it is written, “And it shall come to pass, when the week is completed, the temple of God shall 
be built in glory in the name of the Lord.” I find, therefore, that a temple does exist. Learn, then, how it 
shall be built in the name of the Lord. Before we believed in God, the habitation of our heart was corrupt 
and weak, as being indeed like a temple made with hands. For it was full of idolatry, and was a habitation 
of demons, through our doing such things as were opposed to [the will of] God. But it shall be built, 
observe ye, in the name of the Lord, in order that the temple of the Lord may be built in glory. How? Learn 
[as follows]. Having received the forgiveness of sins, and placed our trust in the name of the Lord, we 
have become new creatures, formed again from the beginning. Wherefore in our habitation God truly 
dwells in us. How? His word of faith; His calling of promise; the wisdom of the statutes; the commands of 
the doctrine; He himself prophesying in us; He himself dwelling in us; opening to us who were enslaved by 
death the doors of the temple, that is, the mouth; and by giving us repentance introduced us into the 
incorruptible temple. He then, who wishes to be saved, looks not to man, but to Him who dwelleth in him, 
and speaketh in him, amazed at never having either heard him utter such words with his mouth, nor 
himself having ever desired to hear them. This is the spiritual temple built for the Lord. 


CHAPTER XVII 
CONCLUSION OF THE FIRST PART OF THE EPISTLE 


As far as was possible, and could be done with perspicuity, I cherish the hope that, according to my 
desire, I have omitted none of those things at present [demanding consideration], which bear upon your 
salvation. For if I should write to you about things future, ye would not understand, because such 
knowledge is hid in parables. These things then are so. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


SECOND PART OF THE EPISTLE. THE TWO WAYS 


But let us now pass to another sort of knowledge and doctrine. There are two ways of doctrine and 
authority, the one of light, and the other of darkness. But there is a great difference between these two 
ways. For over one are stationed the light-bringing angels of God, but over the other the angels of Satan. 
And He indeed (i.e., God) is Lord for ever and ever, but he (i.e., Satan) is prince of the time of iniquity. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE WAY OF LIGHT 


The way of light, then, is as follows. If any one desires to travel to the appointed place, he must be zealous 
in his works. The knowledge, therefore, which is given to us for the purpose of walking in this way, is the 
following. Thou shalt love Him that created thee: thou shalt glorify Him that redeemed thee from death. 
Thou shalt be simple in heart, and rich in spirit. Thou shalt not join thyself to those who walk in the way of 
death. Thou shalt hate doing what is unpleasing to God: thou shalt hate all hypocrisy. Thou shalt not 
forsake the commandments of the Lord. Thou shalt not exalt thyself, but shalt be of a lowly mind. Thou 
shalt not take glory to thyself. Thou shalt not take evil counsel against thy neighbour. Thou shalt not allow 
over-boldness to enter into thy soul. Thou shalt not commit fornication: thou shalt not commit adultery: 
thou shalt not be a corrupter of youth. Thou shalt not let the word of God issue from thy lips with any kind 


of impurity. Thou shalt not accept persons when thou reprovest any one for transgression. Thou shalt be 
meek: thou shalt be peaceable. Thou shalt tremble at the words which thou hearest. Thou shalt not be 
mindful of evil against thy brother. Thou shalt not be of doubtful mind as to whether a thing shall be or 
not. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord in vain. Thou shalt love thy neighbour more than thine own 
soul. Thou shalt not slay the child by procuring abortion; nor, again, shalt thou destroy it after it is born. 
Thou shalt not withdraw thy hand from thy son, or from thy daughter, but from their infancy thou shalt 
teach them the fear of the Lord. Thou shalt not covet what is thy neighbour’s, nor shalt thou be avaricious. 
Thou shalt not be joined in soul with the haughty, but thou shalt be reckoned with the righteous and lowly. 
Receive thou as good things the trials which come upon thee. Thou shalt not be of double mind or of 
double tongue, for a double tongue is a snare of death. Thou shalt be subject to the Lord, and to [other] 
masters as the image of God, with modesty and fear. Thou shalt not issue orders with bitterness to thy 
maidservant or thy man-servant, who trust in the same [God ], lest thou shouldst not reverence that God 
who is above both; for He came to call men not according to their outward appearance, but according as 
the Spirit had prepared them. Thou shalt communicate in all things with thy neighbour; thou shalt not call 
things thine own; for if ye are partakers in common of things which are incorruptible, how much more 
[should you be] of those things which are corruptible! Thou shalt not be hasty with thy tongue, for the 
mouth is a snare of death. As far as possible, thou shalt be pure in thy soul. Do not be ready to stretch 
forth thy hands to take, whilst thou contractest them to give. Thou shalt love, as the apple of thine eye, 
every one that speaketh to thee the word of the Lord. Thou shalt remember the day of judgment, night 
and day. Thou shalt seek out every day the faces of the saints, either by word examining them, and going 
to exhort them, and meditating how to save a soul by the word, or by thy hands thou shalt labour for the 
redemption of thy sins. Thou shalt not hesitate to give, nor murmur when thou givest. “Give to every one 
that asketh thee,” and thou shalt know who is the good Recompenser of the reward. Thou shalt preserve 
what thou hast received [in charge], neither adding to it nor taking from it. To the last thou shalt hate the 
wicked [one]. Thou shalt judge righteously. Thou shalt not make a schism, but thou shalt pacify those that 
contend by bringing them together. Thou shalt confess thy sins. Thou shalt not go to prayer with an evil 
conscience. This is the way of light. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE WAY OF DARKNESS 


But the way of darkness is crooked, and full of cursing; for it is the way of eternal death with punishment, 
in which way are the things that destroy the soul, viz., idolatry, over-confidence, the arrogance of power, 
hypocrisy, double-heartedness, adultery, murder, rapine, haughtiness, transgression, deceit, malice, self- 
sufficiency, poisoning, magic, avarice, want of the fear of God. [In this way, too,] are those who persecute 
the good, those who hate truth, those who love falsehood, those who know not the reward of 
righteousness, those who cleave not to that which is good, those who attend not with just judgment to the 
widow and orphan, those who watch not to the fear of God, [but incline] to wickedness, from whom 
meekness and patience are far off; persons who love vanity, follow after a reward, pity not the needy, 
labour not in aid of him who is overcome with toil; who are prone to evil-speaking, who know not Him that 
made them, who are murderers of children, destroyers of the workmanship of God; who turn away him 
that is in want, who oppress the afflicted, who are advocates of the rich, who are unjust judges of the 
poor, and who are in every respect transgressors. 


CHAPTER XXI 


CONCLUSION 


It is well, therefore, that he who has learned the judgments of the Lord, as many as have been written, 
should walk in them. For he who keepeth these shall be glorified in the kingdom of God; but he who 
chooseth other things shall be destroyed with his works. On this account there will be a resurrection, on 
this account a retribution. I beseech you who are superiors, if you will receive any counsel of my good- 
will, have among yourselves those to whom you may show kindness: do not forsake them. For the day is at 
hand on which all things shall perish with the evil [one]. The Lord is near, and His reward. Again, and yet 
again, I beseech you: be good lawgivers to one another; continue faithful counsellors of one another; take 
away from among you all hypocrisy. And may God, who ruleth over all the world, give to you wisdom, 
intelligence, understanding, knowledge of His judgments, with patience. And be ye taught of God, 
inquiring diligently what the Lord asks from you; and do it that ye maybe safe in the day of judgment. And 
if you have any remembrance of what is good, be mindful of me, meditating on these things, in order that 
both my desire and watchfulness may result in some good. I beseech you, entreating this as a favour. 
While yet you are in this fair vessel, do not fail in any one of those things, but unceasingly seek after them, 
and fulfil every commandment; for these things are worthy. Wherefore I have been the more earnest to 
write to you, as my ability served, that I might cheer you. Farewell, ye children of love and peace. The 
Lord of glory and of all grace be with your spirit. Amen. 


PAPIAS 


The Fragments of Papias 


I 


From the exposition of the oracles of the Lord. 


[The writings of Papias in common circulation are five in number, and these are called an Exposition of the 
Oracles of the Lord. Irenaeus makes mention of these as the only works written by him, in the following 
words: "Now testimony is borne to these things in writing by Papias, an ancient man, who was a hearer of 
John, and a friend of Polycarp, in the fourth of his books; for five books were composed by him." Thus 
wrote Irenaeus. Moreover, Papias himself, in the introduction to his books, makes it manifest that he was 
not himself a hearer and eye-witness of the holy apostles; but he tells us that he received the truths of our 
religion from those who were acquainted with them [the apostles] in the following words:] 


But I shall not be unwilling to put down, along with my interpretations, whatsoever instructions I received 
with care at any time from the elders, and stored up with care in my memory, assuring you at the same 
time of their truth. For I did not, like the multitude, take pleasure in those who spoke much, but in those 
who taught the truth; nor in those who related strange commandments, but in those who rehearsed the 
commandments given by the Lord to faith, and proceeding from truth itself. If, then, any one who had 
attended on the elders came, I asked minutely after their sayings,—what Andrew or Peter said, or what 
was Said by Philip, or by Thomas, or by James, or by John, or by Matthew, or by any other of the Lord’s 
disciples: which things Aristion and the presbyter John, the disciples of the Lord, say. For I imagined that 
what was to be got from books was not so profitable to me as what came from the living and abiding 
voice. 


II 


Ill 


Judas walked about in this world a sad example of impiety; for his body having swollen to such an extent 
that he could not pass where a chariot could pass easily, he was crushed by the chariot, so that his bowels 
gushed out. 


IV 


As the elders who saw John the disciple of the Lord remembered that they had heard from him how the 
Lord taught in regard to those times, and said]: “The days will come in which vines shall grow, having 
each ten thousand branches, and in each branch ten thousand twigs, and in each true twig ten thousand 
shoots, and in every one of the shoots ten thousand clusters, and on every one of the clusters ten 
thousand grapes, and every grape when pressed will give five-and-twenty metretes of wine. And when any 
one of the saints shall lay hold of a cluster, another shall cry out, I am a better cluster, take me; bless the 
Lord through me.’ In like manner, [He said] that a grain of wheat would produce ten thousand ears, and 
that every ear would have ten thousand grains, and every grain would yield ten pounds of clear, pure, fine 
flour; and that apples, and seeds, and grass would produce in similar proportions; and that all animals, 
feeding then only on the productions of the earth, would become peaceable and harmonious, and be in 
perfect subjection to man.” [Testimony is borne to these things in writing by Papias, an ancient man, who 
was a hearer of John and a friend of Polycarp, in the fourth of his books; for five books were composed by 
him. And he added, saying, “Now these things are credible to believers. And Judas the traitor,” says he, 
“not believing, and asking, How shall such growths be accomplished by the Lord?’ the Lord said, They 
shall see who shall come to them.’ These, then, are the times mentioned by the prophet Isaiah: And the 
wolf shall lie down with the lamb,’ etc. (Isa. xi. 6 ff.).”] 


Vv 


As the presbyters say, then those who are deemed worthy of an abode in heaven shall go there, others 
shall enjoy the delights of Paradise, and others shall possess the splendour of the city; for everywhere the 
Saviour will be seen, according as they shall be worthy who see Him. But that there is this distinction 
between the habitation of those who produce an hundred-fold, and that of those who produce sixty-fold, 
and that of those who produce thirty-fold; for the first will be taken up into the heavens, the second class 
will dwell in Paradise, and the last will inhabit the city; and that on this account the Lord said, “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions:” for all things belong to God, who supplies all with a suitable dwelling- 
place, even as His word says, that a share is given to all by the Father, according as each one is or shall be 


worthy. And this is the couch in which they shall recline who feast, being invited to the wedding. The 
presbyters, the disciples of the apostles, say that this is the gradation and arrangement of those who are 
saved, and that they advance through steps of this nature; and that, moreover, they ascend through the 
Spirit to the Son, and through the Son to the Father; and that in due time the Son will yield up His work to 
the Father, even as it is said by the apostle, “For He must reign till He hath put all enemies under His feet. 
The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” For in the times of the kingdom the just man who is on 
the earth shall forget to die. “But when He saith all things are put under Him, it is manifest that He is 
excepted which did put all things under Him. And when all things shall be subdued unto Him, then shall 
the Son also Himself be subject unto Him that put all things under Him, that God may be all in all.” 


VI 


VII 


Papias thus speaks, word for word: To some of them [angels] He gave dominion over the arrangement of 
the world, and He commissioned them to exercise their dominion well. And he says, immediately after 
this: but it happened that their arrangement came to nothing. 


VII 


With regard to the inspiration of the book (Revelation), we deem it superfluous to add another word; for 
the blessed Gregory Theologus and Cyril, and even men of still older date, Papias, Irenaeus, Methodius, 
and Hippolytus, bore entirely satisfactory testimony to it. 


IX 


Taking occasion from Papias of Hierapolis, the illustrious, a disciple of the apostle who leaned on the 
bosom of Christ, and Clemens, and Pantaenus the priest of [the Church] of the Alexandrians, and the wise 
Ammonius, the ancient and first expositors, who agreed with each other, who understood the work of the 
six days as referring to Christ and the whole Church. 


X 


(1.) Mary the mother of the Lord; (2.) Mary the wife of Cleophas or Alphaeus, who was the mother of 
James the bishop and apostle, and of Simon and Thaddeus, and of one Joseph; (3.) Mary Salome, wife of 
Zebedee, mother of John the evangelist and James; (4.) Mary Magdalene. These four are found in the 
Gospel. James and Judas and Joseph were sons of an aunt (2) of the Lord’s. James also and John were sons 
of another aunt (3) of the Lord’s. Mary (2), mother of James the Less and Joseph, wife of Alphaeus was the 
sister of Mary the mother of the Lord, whom John names of Cleophas, either from her father or from the 
family of the clan, or for some other reason. Mary Salome (3) is called Salome either from her husband or 
her village. Some affirm that she is the same as Mary of Cleophas, because she had two husbands. 


JUSTIN MARTYR 


The First Apology of Justin 


CHAPTER I 


ADDRESS 


To the Emperor Titus AElius Adrianus Antoninus Pius Augustus Caesar, and to his son Verissimus the 
Philosopher, and to Lucius the Philosopher, the natural son of Caesar, and the adopted son of Pius, a lover 
of learning, and to the sacred Senate, with the whole People of the Romans, I, Justin, the son of Priscus 
and grandson of Bacchius, natives of Flavia Neapolis in Palestine, present this address and petition in 
behalf of those of all nations who are unjustly hated and wantonly abused, myself being one of them. 


CHAPTER II 


JUSTICE DEMANDED 


Reason directs those who are truly pious and philosophical to honour and love only what is true, declining 
to follow traditional opinions, if these be worthless. For not only does sound reason direct us to refuse the 
guidance of those who did or taught anything wrong, but it is incumbent on the lover of truth, by all 
means, and if death be threatened, even before his own life, to choose to do and say what is right. Do you, 
then, since ye are called pious and philosophers, guardians of justice and lovers of learning, give good 
heed, and hearken to my address; and if ye are indeed such, it will be manifested. For we have come, not 
to flatter you by this writing, nor please you by our address, but to beg that you pass judgment, after an 
accurate and searching investigation, not flattered by prejudice or by a desire of pleasing superstitious 
men, nor induced by irrational impulse or evil rumours which have long been prevalent, to give a decision 
which will prove to be against yourselves. For as for us, we reckon that no evil can be done us, unless we 
be convicted as evil-doers or be proved to be wicked men; and you, you can kill, but not hurt us. 


CHAPTER III 
CLAIM OF JUDICIAL INVESTIGATION 


But lest any one think that this is an unreasonable and reckless utterance, we demand that the charges 
against the Christians be investigated, and that, if these be substantiated, they be punished as they 
deserve; [or rather, indeed, we ourselves will punish them.] But if no one can convict us of anything, true 
reason forbids you, for the sake of a wicked rumour, to wrong blameless men, and indeed rather 
yourselves, who think fit to direct affairs, not by judgment, but by passion. And every sober-minded 
person will declare this to be the only fair and equitable adjustment, namely, that the subjects render an 
unexceptional account of their own life and doctrine; and that, on the other hand, the rulers should give 
their decision in obedience, not to violence and tyranny, but to piety and philosophy. For thus would both 
rulers and ruled reap benefit. For even one of the ancients somewhere said, “Unless both rulers and ruled 
philosophize, it is impossible to make states blessed.” It is our task, therefore, to afford to all an 
opportunity of inspecting our life and teachings, lest, on account of those who are accustomed to be 
ignorant of our affairs, we should incur the penalty due to them for mental blindness; and it is your 
business, when you hear us, to be found, as reason demands, good judges. For if, when ye have learned 
the truth, you do not what is just, you will be before God without excuse. 


CHAPTER IV 
CHRISTIANS UNJUSTLY CONDEMNED FOR THEIR MERE NAME 


By the mere application of a name, nothing is decided, either good or evil, apart from the actions implied 
in the name; and indeed, so far at least as one may judge from the name we are accused of, we are most 
excellent people. But as we do not think it just to beg to be acquitted on account of the name, if we be 
convicted as evil-doers, so, on the other hand, if we be found to have committed no offence, either in the 
matter of thus naming ourselves, or of our conduct as citizens, it is your part very earnestly to guard 
against incurring just punishment, by unjustly punishing those who are not convicted. For from a name 
neither praise nor punishment could reasonably spring, unless something excellent or base in action be 
proved. And those among yourselves who are accused you do not punish before they are convicted; but in 
our case you receive the name as proof against us, and this although, so far as the name goes, you ought 
rather to punish our accusers. For we are accused of being Christians, and to hate what is excellent 
(Chrestian) is unjust. Again, if any of the accused deny the name, and say that he is not a Christian, you 
acquit him, as having no evidence against him as a wrong-doer; but if any one acknowledge that he is a 


Christian, you punish him on account of this acknowledgment. Justice requires that you inquire into the 
life both of him who confesses and of him who denies, that by his deeds it may be apparent what kind of 
man each is. For as some who have been taught by the Master, Christ, not to deny Him, give 
encouragement to others when they are put to the question, so in all probability do those who lead wicked 
lives give occasion to those who, without consideration, take upon them to accuse all the Christians of 
impiety and wickedness. And this also is not right. For of philosophy, too, some assume the name and the 
garb who do nothing worthy of their profession; and you are well aware, that those of the ancients whose 
opinions and teachings were quite diverse, are yet all called by the one name of philosophers. And of 
these some taught atheism; and the poets who have flourished among you raise a laugh out of the 
uncleanness of Jupiter with his own children. And those who now adopt such instruction are not 
restrained by you; but, on the contrary, you bestow prizes and honours upon those who euphoniously 
insult the gods. 


CHAPTER V 


CHRISTIANS CHARGED WITH ATHEISM 


Why, then, should this be? In our case, who pledge ourselves to do no wickedness, nor to hold these 
atheistic opinions, you do not examine the charges made against us; but, yielding to unreasoning passion, 
and to the instigation of evil demons, you punish us without consideration or judgment. For the truth shall 
be spoken; since of old these evil demons, effecting apparitions of themselves, both defiled women and 
corrupted boys, and showed such fearful sights to men, that those who did not use their reason in judging 
of the actions that were done, were struck with terror; and being carried away by fear, and not knowing 
that these were demons, they called them gods, and gave to each the name which each of the demons 
chose for himself. And when Socrates endeavoured, by true reason and examination, to bring these things 
to light, and deliver men from the demons, then the demons themselves, by means of men who rejoiced in 
iniquity, compassed his death, as an atheist and a profane person, on the charge that “he was introducing 
new divinities;” and in our case they display a similar activity. For not only among the Greeks did reason 
(Logos) prevail to condemn these things through Socrates, but also among the Barbarians were they 
condemned by Reason (or the Word, the Logos) Himself, who took shape, and became man, and was 
called Jesus Christ; and in obedience to Him, we not only deny that they who did such things as these are 
gods, but assert that they are wicked and impious demons, whose actions will not bear comparison with 
those even of men desirous of virtue. 


CHAPTER VI 
CHARGE OF ATHEISM REFUTED 


Hence are we called atheists. And we confess that we are atheists, so far as gods of this sort are 
concerned, but not with respect to the most true God, the Father of righteousness and temperance and 
the other virtues, who is free from all impurity. But both Him, and the Son (who came forth from Him and 
taught us these things, and the host of the other good angels who follow and are made like to Him), and 
the prophetic Spirit, we worship and adore, knowing them in reason and truth, and declaring without 
grudging to every one who wishes to learn, as we have been taught. 


CHAPTER VII 


EACH CHRISTIAN MUST BE TRIED BY HIS OWN LIFE 


But some one will say, Some have ere now been arrested and convicted as evil-doers. For you condemn 
many, many a time, after inquiring into the life of each of the accused severally, but not on account of 
those of whom we have been speaking. And this we acknowledge, that as among the Greeks those who 
teach such theories as please themselves are all called by the one name “Philosopher,” though their 
doctrines be diverse, so also among the Barbarians this name on which accusations are accumulated is 
the common property of those who are and those who seem wise. For all are called Christians. Wherefore 
we demand that the deeds of all those who are accused to you be judged, in order that each one who is 
convicted may be punished as an evil-doer, and not as a Christian; and if it is clear that any one is 
blameless, that he may be acquitted, since by the mere fact of his being a Christian he does no wrong. For 
we will not require that you punish our accusers; they being sufficiently punished by their present 
wickedness and ignorance of what is right. 


CHAPTER VIII 


CHRISTIANS CONFESS THEIR FAITH IN GOD 


And reckon ye that it is for your sakes we have been saying these things; for it is in our power, when we 
are examined, to deny that we are Christians; but we would not live by telling a lie. For, impelled by the 
desire of the eternal and pure life, we seek the abode that is with God, the Father and Creator of all, and 
hasten to confess our faith, persuaded and convinced as we are that they who have proved to God by their 


works that they followed Him, and loved to abide with Him where there is no sin to cause disturbance, can 
obtain these things. This, then, to speak shortly, is what we expect and have learned from Christ, and 
teach. And Plato, in like manner, used to say that Rhadamanthus and Minos would punish the wicked who 
came before them; and we say that the same thing will be done, but at the hand of Christ, and upon the 
wicked in the same bodies united again to their spirits which are now to undergo everlasting punishment; 
and not only, as Plato said, for a period of a thousand years. And if any one say that this is incredible or 
impossible, this error of ours is one which concerns ourselves only, and no other person, so long as you 
cannot convict us of doing any harm. 


CHAPTER IX 


FOLLY OF IDOL WORSHIP 


And neither do we honour with many sacrifices and garlands of flowers such deities as men have formed 
and set in shrines and called gods; since we see that these are soulless and dead, and have not the form of 
God (for we do not consider that God has such a form as some say that they imitate to His honour), but 
have the names and forms of those wicked demons which have appeared. For why need we tell you who 
already know, into what forms the craftsmen, carving and cutting, casting and hammering, fashion the 
materials? And often out of vessels of dishonour, by merely changing the form, and making an image of 
the requisite shape, they make what they call a god; which we consider not only senseless, but to be even 
insulting to God, who, having ineffable glory and form, thus gets His name attached to things that are 
corruptible, and require constant service. And that the artificers of these are both intemperate, and, not 
to enter into particulars, are practised in every vice, you very well know; even their own girls who work 
along with them they corrupt. What infatuation! that dissolute men should be said to fashion and make 
gods for your worship, and that you should appoint such men the guardians of the temples where they are 
enshrined; not recognising that it is unlawful even to think or say that men are the guardians of gods. 


CHAPTER X 
HOW GOD IS TO BE SERVED 


But we have received by tradition that God does not need the material offerings which men can give, 
seeing, indeed, that He Himself is the provider of all things. And we have been taught, and are convinced, 
and do believe, that He accepts those only who imitate the excellences which reside in Him, temperance, 
and justice, and philanthropy, and as many virtues as are peculiar to a God who is called by no proper 
name. And we have been taught that He in the beginning did of His goodness, for man’s sake, create all 
things out of unformed matter; and if men by their works show themselves worthy of this His design, they 
are deemed worthy, and so we have received—of reigning in company with Him, being delivered from 
corruption and suffering. For as in the beginning He created us when we were not, so do we consider 
that, in like manner, those who choose what is pleasing to Him are, on account of their choice, deemed 
worthy of incorruption and of fellowship with Him. For the coming into being at first was not in our own 
power; and in order that we may follow those things which please Him, choosing them by means of the 
rational faculties He has Himself endowed us with, He both persuades us and leads us to faith. And we 
think it for the advantage of all men that they are not restrained from learning these things, but are even 
urged thereto. For the restraint which human laws could not effect, the Word, inasmuch as He is divine, 
would have effected, had not the wicked demons, taking as their ally the lust of wickedness which is in 
every man, and which draws variously to all manner of vice, scattered many false and profane 
accusations, none of which attach to us. 


CHAPTER XI 
WHAT KINGDOM CHRISTIANS LOOK FOR 


And when you hear that we look for a kingdom, you suppose, without making any inquiry, that we speak of 
a human kingdom; whereas we speak of that which is with God, as appears also from the confession of 
their faith made by those who are charged with being Christians, though they know that death is the 
punishment awarded to him who so confesses. For if we looked for a human kingdom, we should also deny 
our Christ, that we might not be slain; and we should strive to escape detection, that we might obtain 
what we expect. But since our thoughts are not fixed on the present, we are not concerned when men cut 
us off; since also death is a debt which must at all events be paid. 


CHAPTER XII 
CHRISTIANS LIVE AS UNDER GOD’S EYE 


And more than all other men are we your helpers and allies in promoting peace, seeing that we hold this 
view, that it is alike impossible for the wicked, the covetous, the conspirator, and for the virtuous, to 
escape the notice of God, and that each man goes to everlasting punishment or salvation according to the 
value of his actions. For if all men knew this, no one would choose wickedness even for a little, knowing 


that he goes to the everlasting punishment of fire; but would by all means restrain himself, and adorn 
himself with virtue, that he might obtain the good gifts of God, and escape the punishments. For those 
who, on account of the laws and punishments you impose, endeavour to escape detection when they 
offend (and they offend, too, under the impression that it is quite possible to escape your detection, since 
you are but men), those persons, if they learned and were convinced that nothing, whether actually done 
or only intended, can escape the knowledge of God, would by all means live decently on account of the 
penalties threatened, as even you yourselves will admit. But you seem to fear lest all men become 
righteous, and you no longer have any to punish. Such would be the concern of public executioners, but 
not of good princes. But, as we before said, we are persuaded that these things are prompted by evil 
spirits, who demand sacrifices and service even from those who live unreasonably; but as for you, we 
presume that you who aim at [a reputation for] piety and philosophy will do nothing unreasonable. But if 
you also, like the foolish, prefer custom to truth, do what you have power to do. But just so much power 
have rulers who esteem opinion more than truth, as robbers have in a desert. And that you will not 
succeed is declared by the Word, than whom, after God who begat Him, we know there is no ruler more 
kingly and just. For as all shrink from succeeding to the poverty or sufferings or obscurity of their fathers, 
so whatever the Word forbids us to choose, the sensible man will not choose. That all these things should 
come to pass, I say, our Teacher foretold, He who is both Son and Apostle of God the Father of all and the 
Ruler, Jesus Christ; from whom also we have the name of Christians. Whence we become more assured of 
all the things He taught us, since whatever He beforehand foretold should come to pass, is seen in fact 
coming to pass; and this is the work of God, to tell of a thing before it happens, and as it was foretold so to 
show it happening. It were possible to pause here and add no more, reckoning that we demand what is 
just and true; but because we are well aware that it is not easy suddenly to change a mind possessed by 
ignorance, we intend to add a few things, for the sake of persuading those who love the truth, knowing 
that it is not impossible to put ignorance to flight by presenting the truth. 


CHAPTER XIII 
CHRISTIANS SERVE GOD RATIONALLY 


What sober-minded man, then, will not acknowledge that we are not atheists, worshipping as we do the 
Maker of this universe, and declaring, as we have been taught, that He has no need of streams of blood 
and libations and incense; whom we praise to the utmost of our power by the exercise of prayer and 
thanksgiving for all things wherewith we are supplied, as we have been taught that the only honour that is 
worthy of Him is not to consume by fire what He has brought into being for our sustenance, but to use it 
for ourselves and those who need, and with gratitude to Him to offer thanks by invocations and hymns for 
our creation, and for all the means of health, and for the various qualities of the different kinds of things, 
and for the changes of the seasons; and to present before Him petitions for our existing again in 
incorruption through faith in Him. Our teacher of these things is Jesus Christ, who also was born for this 
purpose, and was crucified under Pontius Pilate, procurator of Judaea, in the times of Tiberius Caesar; 
and that we reasonably worship Him, having learned that He is the Son of the true God Himself, and 
holding Him in the second place, and the prophetic Spirit in the third, we will prove. For they proclaim 
our madness to consist in this, that we give to a crucified man a place second to the unchangeable and 
eternal God, the Creator of all; for they do not discern the mystery that is herein, to which, as we make it 
plain to you, we pray you to give heed. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE DEMONS MISREPRESENT CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


For we forewarn you to be on your guard, lest those demons whom we have been accusing should deceive 
you, and quite divert you from reading and understanding what we say. For they strive to hold you their 
slaves and servants; and sometimes by appearances in dreams, and sometimes by magical impositions, 
they subdue all who make no strong opposing effort for their own salvation. And thus do we also, since 
our persuasion by the Word, stand aloof from them (i.e., the demons), and follow the only unbegotten God 
through His Son—we who formerly delighted in fornication, but now embrace chastity alone; we who 
formerly used magical arts, dedicate ourselves to the good and unbegotten God; we who valued above all 
things the acquisition of wealth and possessions, now bring what we have into a common stock, and 
communicate to every one in need; we who hated and destroyed one another, and on account of their 
different manners would not live with men of a different tribe, now, since the coming of Christ, live 
familiarly with them, and pray for our enemies, and endeavour to persuade those who hate us unjustly to 
live conformably to the good precepts of Christ, to the end that they may become partakers with us of the 
same joyful hope of a reward from God the ruler of all. But lest we should seem to be reasoning 
sophistically, we consider it right, before giving you the promised explanation, to cite a few precepts given 
by Christ Himself. And be it yours, as powerful rulers, to inquire whether we have been taught and do 
teach these things truly. Brief and concise utterances fell from Him, for He was no sophist, but His word 
was the power of God. 


CHAPTER XV 
WHAT CHRIST HIMSELF TAUGHT 


Concerning chastity, He uttered such sentiments as these: “Whosoever looketh upon a woman to lust after 
her, hath committed adultery with her already in his heart before God.” And, “If thy right eye offend thee, 
cut it out; for it is better for thee to enter into the kingdom of heaven with one eye, than, having two eyes, 
to be cast into everlasting fire.” And, “Whosoever shall marry her that is divorced from another husband, 
committeth adultery.” And, “There are some who have been made eunuchs of men, and some who were 
born eunuchs, and some who have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake; but all 
cannot receive this saying.” So that all who, by human law, are twice married, are in the eye of our Master 
sinners, and those who look upon a woman to lust after her. For not only he who in act commits adultery is 
rejected by Him, but also he who desires to commit adultery: since not only our works, but also our 
thoughts, are open before God. And many, both men and women, who have been Christ’s disciples from 
childhood, remain pure at the age of sixty or seventy years; and I boast that I could produce such from 
every race of men. For what shall I say, too, of the countless multitude of those who have reformed 
intemperate habits, and learned these things? For Christ called not the just nor the chaste to repentance, 
but the ungodly, and the licentious, and the unjust; His words being, “I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.” For the heavenly Father desires rather the repentance than the punishment of the 
sinner. And of our love to all, He taught thus: “If ye love them that love you, what new thing do ye? for 
even fornicators do this. But I say unto you, Pray for your enemies, and love them that hate you, and bless 
them that curse you, and pray for them that despitefully use you.” And that we should communicate to the 
needy, and do nothing for glory, He said, “Give to him that asketh, and from him that would borrow turn 
not away; for if ye lend to them of whom ye hope to receive, what new thing do ye? even the publicans do 
this. Lay not up for yourselves treasure upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where robbers 
break through; but lay up for yourselves treasure in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt. 
For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? or what shall a man 
give in exchange for it? Lay up treasure, therefore, in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt.” 
And, “Be ye kind and merciful, as your Father also is kind and merciful, and maketh His sun to rise on 
sinners, and the righteous, and the wicked. Take no thought what ye shall eat, or what ye shall put on: are 
ye not better than the birds and the beasts? And God feedeth them. Take no thought, therefore, what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall put on; for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of these things. But 
seek ye the kingdom of heaven, and all these things shall be added unto you. For where his treasure is, 
there also is the mind of a man.” And, “Do not these things to be seen of men; otherwise ye have no 
reward from your Father which is in heaven.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
CONCERNING PATIENCE AND SWEARING 


And concerning our being patient of injuries, and ready to serve all, and free from anger, this is what He 
said: “To him that smiteth thee on the one cheek, offer also the other; and him that taketh away thy cloak 
or coat, forbid not. And whosoever shall be angry, is in danger of the fire. And every one that compelleth 
thee to go with him a mile, follow him two. And let your good works shine before men, that they, seeing 
them, may glorify your Father which is in heaven.” For we ought not to strive; neither has He desired us 
to be imitators of wicked men, but He has exhorted us to lead all men, by patience and gentleness, from 
shame and the love of evil. And this indeed is proved in the case of many who once were of your way of 
thinking, but have changed their violent and tyrannical disposition, being overcome either by the 
constancy which they have witnessed in their neighbours’ lives, or by the extraordinary forbearance they 
have observed in their fellow-travellers when defrauded, or by the honesty of those with whom they have 
transacted business. 


And with regard to our not swearing at all, and always speaking the truth, He enjoined as follows: “Swear 
not at all; but let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay; for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” 
And that we ought to worship God alone, He thus persuaded us: “The greatest commandment is, Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shall thou serve, with all thy heart, and with all thy 
strength, the Lord God that made thee.” And when a certain man came to Him and said, “Good Master,” 
He answered and said, “There is none good but God only, who made all things.” And let those who are not 
found living as He taught, be understood to be no Christians, even though they profess with the lip the 
precepts of Christ; for not those who make profession, but those who do the works, shall be saved, 
according to His word: “Not every one who saith to Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of My Father which is in heaven. For whosoever heareth Me, and doeth 
My sayings, heareth Him that sent Me. And many will say unto Me, Lord, Lord, have we not eaten and 
drunk in Thy name, and done wonders? And then will I say unto them, Depart from Me, ye workers of 
iniquity. Then shall there be wailing and gnashing of teeth, when the righteous shall shine as the sun, and 
the wicked are sent into everlasting fire. For many shall come in My name, clothed outwardly in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly being ravening wolves. By their works ye shall know them. And every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit, is hewn down and cast into the fire.” And as to those who are not living 
pursuant to these His teachings, and are Christians only in name, we demand that all such be punished by 


you. 


CHAPTER XVII 


CHRIST TAUGHT CIVIL OBEDIENCE 


And everywhere we, more readily than all men, endeavour to pay to those appointed by you the taxes both 
ordinary and extraordinary, as we have been taught by Him; for at that time some came to Him and asked 
Him, if one ought to pay tribute to Caesar; and He answered, “Tell Me, whose image does the coin bear?” 
And they said, “Caesar’s.” And again He answered them, “Render therefore to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” Whence to God alone we render worship, but in other 
things we gladly serve you, acknowledging you as kings and rulers of men, and praying that with your 
kingly power you be found to possess also sound judgment. But if you pay no regard to our prayers and 
frank explanations, we shall suffer no loss, since we believe (or rather, indeed, are persuaded) that every 
man will suffer punishment in eternal fire according to the merit of his deed, and will render account 
according to the power he has received from God, as Christ intimated when He said, “To whom God has 
given more, of him shall more be required.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


PROOF OF IMMORTALITY AND THE RESURRECTION 


For reflect upon the end of each of the preceding kings, how they died the death common to all, which, if 
it issued in insensibility, would be a godsend to all the wicked. But since sensation remains to all who have 
ever lived, and eternal punishment is laid up (i.e., for the wicked), see that ye neglect not to be convinced, 
and to hold as your belief, that these things are true. For let even necromancy, and the divinations you 
practise by immaculate children, and the evoking of departed human souls, and those who are called 
among the magi, Dream-senders and Assistant-spirits (Familiars), and all that is done by those who are 
skilled in such matters—let these persuade you that even after death souls are in a state of sensation; and 
those who are seized and cast about by the spirits of the dead, whom all call daemoniacs or madmen; and 
what you repute as oracles, both of Amphilochus, Dodana, Pytho, and as many other such as exist; and the 
opinions of your authors, Empedocles and Pythagoras, Plato and Socrates, and the pit of Homer, and the 
descent of Ulysses to inspect these things, and all that has been uttered of a like kind. Such favour as you 
grant to these, grant also to us, who not less but more firmly than they believe in God; since we expect to 
receive again our own bodies, though they be dead and cast into the earth, for we maintain that with God 
nothing is impossible. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE RESURRECTION POSSIBLE 


And to any thoughtful person would anything appear more incredible, than, if we were not in the body, 
and some one were to say that it was possible that from a small drop of human seed bones and sinews and 
flesh be formed into a shape such as we see? For let this now be said hypothetically: if you yourselves 
were not such as you now are, and born of such parents [and causes], and one were to show you human 
seed and a picture of a man, and were to say with confidence that from such a substance such a being 
could be produced, would you believe before you saw the actual production? No one will dare to deny 
[that such a statement would surpass belief]. In the same way, then, you are now incredulous because you 
have never seen a dead man rise again. But as at first you would not have believed it possible that such 
persons could be produced from the small drop, and yet now you see them thus produced, so also judge ye 
that it is not impossible that the bodies of men, after they have been dissolved, and like seeds resolved 
into earth, should in God’s appointed time rise again and put on incorruption. For what power worthy of 
God those imagine who say, that each thing returns to that from which it was produced, and that beyond 
this not even God Himself can do anything, we are unable to conceive; but this we see clearly, that they 
would not have believed it possible that they could have become such and produced from such materials, 
as they now see both themselves and the whole world to be. And that it is better to believe even what is 
impossible to our own nature and to men, than to be unbelieving like the rest of the world, we have 
learned; for we know that our Master Jesus Christ said, that “what is impossible with men is possible with 
God,” and, “Fear not them that kill you, and after that can do no more; but fear Him who after death is 
able to cast both soul and body into hell.” And hell is a place where those are to be punished who have 
lived wickedly, and who do not believe that those things which God has taught us by Christ will come to 
pass. 


CHAPTER XX 
HEATHEN ANALOGIES TO CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


And the Sibyl and Hystaspes said that there should be a dissolution by God of things corruptible. And the 
philosophers called Stoics teach that even God Himself shall be resolved into fire, and they say that the 


world is to be formed anew by this revolution; but we understand that God, the Creator of all things, is 
superior to the things that are to be changed. If, therefore, on some points we teach the same things as 
the poets and philosophers whom you honour, and on other points are fuller and more divine in our 
teaching, and if we alone afford proof of what we assert, why are we unjustly hated more than all others? 
For while we say that all things have been produced and arranged into a world by God, we shall seem to 
utter the doctrine of Plato; and while we say that there will be a burning up of all, we shall seem to utter 
the doctrine of the Stoics: and while we affirm that the souls of the wicked, being endowed with sensation 
even after death, are punished, and that those of the good being delivered from punishment spend a 
blessed existence, we shall seem to say the same things as the poets and philosophers; and while we 
maintain that men ought not to worship the works of their hands, we say the very things which have been 
said by the comic poet Menander, and other similar writers, for they have declared that the workman is 
greater than the work. 


CHAPTER XXI 
ANALOGIES TO THE HISTORY OF CHRIST 


And when we say also that the Word, who is the first-birth of God, was produced without sexual union, 
and that He, Jesus Christ, our Teacher, was crucified and died, and rose again, and ascended into heaven, 
we propound nothing different from what you believe regarding those whom you esteem sons of Jupiter. 
For you know how many sons your esteemed writers ascribed to Jupiter: Mercury, the interpreting word 
and teacher of all; AEsculapius, who, though he was a great physician, was struck by a thunderbolt, and 
so ascended to heaven; and Bacchus too, after he had been torn limb from limb; and Hercules, when he 
had committed himself to the flames to escape his toils; and the sons of Leda, and Dioscuri; and Perseus, 
son of Danae; and Bellerophon, who, though sprung from mortals, rose to heaven on the horse Pegasus. 
For what shall I say of Ariadne, and those who, like her, have been declared to be set among the stars? 
And what of the emperors who die among yourselves, whom you deem worthy of deification, and in whose 
behalf you produce some one who swears he has seen the burning Caesar rise to heaven from the funeral 
pyre? And what kind of deeds are recorded of each of these reputed sons of Jupiter, it is needless to tell to 
those who already know. This only shall be said, that they are written for the advantage and 
encouragement of youthful scholars; for all reckon it an honourable thing to imitate the gods. But far be 
such a thought concerning the gods from every well-conditioned soul, as to believe that Jupiter himself, 
the governor and creator of all things, was both a parricide and the son of a parricide, and that being 
overcome by the love of base and shameful pleasures, he came in to Ganymede and those many women 
whom he had violated and that his sons did like actions. But, as we said above, wicked devils perpetrated 
these things. And we have learned that those only are deified who have lived near to God in holiness and 
virtue; and we believe that those who live wickedly and do not repent are punished in everlasting fire. 


CHAPTER XXII 
ANALOGIES TO THE SONSHIP OF CHRIST 


Moreover, the Son of God called Jesus, even if only a man by ordinary generation, yet, on account of His 
wisdom, is worthy to be called the Son of God; for all writers call God the Father of men and gods. And if 
we assert that the Word of God was born of God in a peculiar manner, different from ordinary generation, 
let this, as said above, be no extraordinary thing to you, who say that Mercury is the angelic word of God. 
But if any one objects that He was crucified, in this also He is on a par with those reputed sons of Jupiter 
of yours, who suffered as we have now enumerated. For their sufferings at death are recorded to have 
been not all alike, but diverse; so that not even by the peculiarity of His sufferings does He seem to be 
inferior to them; but, on the contrary, as we promised in the preceding part of this discourse, we will now 
prove Him superior—or rather have already proved Him to be so—for the superior is revealed by His 
actions. And if we even affirm that He was born of a virgin, accept this in common with what you accept of 
Perseus. And in that we say that He made whole the lame, the paralytic, and those born blind, we seem to 
say what is very similar to the deeds said to have been done by AEsculapius. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE ARGUMENT 


And that this may now become evident to you—(firstly ) that whatever we assert in conformity with what 
has been taught us by Christ, and by the prophets who preceded Him, are alone true, and are older than 
all the writers who have existed; that we claim to be acknowledged, not because we say the same things 
as these writers said, but because we say true things: and (secondly) that Jesus Christ is the only proper 
Son who has been begotten by God, being His Word and first-begotten, and power; and, becoming man 
according to His will, He taught us these things for the conversion and restoration of the human race: and 
(thirdly) that before He became a man among men, some, influenced by the demons before mentioned, 
related beforehand, through the instrumentality of the poets, those circumstances as having really 
happened, which, having fictitiously devised, they narrated, in the same manner as they have caused to be 
fabricated the scandalous reports against us of infamous and impious actions, of which there is neither 


witness nor proof—we shall bring forward the following proof. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


VARIETIES OF HEATHEN WORSHIP 


In the first place [we furnish proof], because, though we say things similar to what the Greeks say, we 
only are hated on account of the name of Christ, and though we do no wrong, are put to death as sinners; 
other men in other places worshipping trees and rivers, and mice and cats and crocodiles, and many 
irrational animals. Nor are the same animals esteemed by all; but in one place one is worshipped, and 
another in another, so that all are profane in the judgment of one another, on account of their not 
worshipping the same objects. And this is the sole accusation you bring against us, that we do not 
reverence the same gods as you do, nor offer to the dead libations and the savour of fat, and crowns for 
their statues, and sacrifices. For you very well know that the same animals are with some esteemed gods, 
with others wild beasts, and with others sacrificial victims. 


CHAPTER XXV 
FALSE GODS ABANDONED BY CHRISTIANS 


And, secondly, because we—who, out of every race of men, used to worship Bacchus the son of Semele, 
and Apollo the son of Latona (who in their loves with men did such things as it is shameful even to 
mention), and Proserpine and Venus (who were maddened with love of Adonis, and whose mysteries also 
you celebrate), or AEsculapius, or some one or other of those who are called gods—have now, through 
Jesus Christ, learned to despise these, though we be threatened with death for it, and have dedicated 
ourselves to the unbegotten and impossible God; of whom we are persuaded that never was he goaded by 
lust of Antiope, or such other women, or of Ganymede, nor was rescued by that hundred-handed giant 
whose aid was obtained through Thetis, nor was anxious on this account that her son Achilles should 
destroy many of the Greeks because of his concubine Briseis. Those who believe these things we pity, and 
those who invented them we know to be devils. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
MAGICIANS NOT TRUSTED BY CHRISTIANS 


And, thirdly, because after Christ’s ascension into heaven the devils put forward certain men who said 
that they themselves were gods; and they were not only not persecuted by you, but even deemed worthy 
of honours. There was a Samaritan, Simon, a native of the village called Gitto, who in the reign of 
Claudius Caesar, and in your royal city of Rome, did mighty acts of magic, by virtue of the art of the devils 
operating in him. He was considered a god, and as a god was honoured by you with a statue, which statue 
was erected on the river Tiber, between the two bridges, and bore this inscription, in the language of 
Rome:—”Simoni Deo Sancto,” “To Simon the holy God.” And almost all the Samaritans, and a few even of 
other nations, worship him, and acknowledge him as the first god; and a woman, Helena, who went about 
with him at that time, and had formerly been a prostitute, they say is the first idea generated by him. And 
a man, Menander, also a Samaritan, of the town Capparetaea, a disciple of Simon, and inspired by devils, 
we know to have deceived many while he was in Antioch by his magical art. He persuaded those who 
adhered to him that they should never die, and even now there are some living who hold this opinion of 
his. And there is Marcion, a man of Pontus, who is even at this day alive, and teaching his disciples to 
believe in some other god greater than the Creator. And he, by the aid of the devils, has caused many of 
every nation to speak blasphemies, and to deny that God is the maker of this universe, and to assert that 
some other being, greater than He, has done greater works. All who take their opinions from these men, 
are, as we before said, called Christians; just as also those who do not agree with the philosophers in their 
doctrines, have yet in common with them the name of philosophers given to them. And whether they 
perpetrate those fabulous and shameful deeds—the upsetting of the lamp, and promiscuous intercourse, 
and eating human flesh—we know not; but we do know that they are neither persecuted nor put to death 
by you, at least on account of their opinions. But I have a treatise against all the heresies that have existed 
already composed, which, if you wish to read it, I will give you. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
GUILT OF EXPOSING CHILDREN 


But as for us, we have been taught that to expose newly-born children is the part of wicked men; and this 
we have been taught lest we should do any one an injury, and lest we should sin against God, first, 
because we see that almost all so exposed (not only the girls, but also the males) are brought up to 
prostitution. And as the ancients are said to have reared herds of oxen, or goats, or sheep, or grazing 
horses, so now we see you rear children only for this shameful use; and for this pollution a multitude of 
females and hermaphrodites, and those who commit unmentionable iniquities, are found in every nation. 
And you receive the hire of these, and duty and taxes from them, whom you ought to exterminate from 


your realm. And any one who uses such persons, besides the godless and infamous and impure 
intercourse, may possibly be having intercourse with his own child, or relative, or brother. And there are 
some who prostitute even their own children and wives, and some are openly mutilated for the purpose of 
sodomy; and they refer these mysteries to the mother of the gods, and along with each of those whom you 
esteem gods there is painted a serpent, a great symbol and mystery. Indeed, the things which you do 
openly and with applause, as if the divine light were overturned and extinguished, these you lay to our 
charge; which, in truth, does no harm to us who shrink from doing any such things, but only to those who 
do them and bear false witness against us. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
GOD’S CARE FOR MEN 


For among us the prince of the wicked spirits is called the serpent, and Satan, and the devil, as you can 
learn by looking into our writings. And that he would be sent into the fire with his host, and the men who 
follow him, and would be punished for an endless duration, Christ foretold. For the reason why God has 
delayed to do this, is His regard for the human race. For He foreknows that some are to be saved by 
repentance, some even that are perhaps not yet born. In the beginning He made the human race with the 
power of thought and of choosing the truth and doing right, so that all men are without excuse before 
God; for they have been born rational and contemplative. And if any one disbelieves that God cares for 
these things, he will thereby either insinuate that God does not exist, or he will assert that though He 
exists He delights in vice, or exists like a stone, and that neither virtue nor vice are anything, but only in 
the opinion of men these things are reckoned good or evil. And this is the greatest profanity and 
wickedness. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
CONTINENCE OF CHRISTIANS 


And again [we fear to expose children], lest some of them be not picked up, but die, and we become 
murderers. But whether we marry, it is only that we may bring up children; or whether we decline 
marriage, we live continently. And that you may understand that promiscuous intercourse is not one of our 
mysteries, one of our number a short time ago presented to Felix the governor in Alexandria a petition, 
craving that permission might be given to a surgeon to make him an eunuch. For the surgeons there said 
that they were forbidden to do this without the permission of the governor. And when Felix absolutely 
refused to sign such a permission, the youth remained single, and was satisfied with his own approving 
conscience, and the approval of those who thought as he did. And it is not out of place, we think, to 
mention here Antinous, who was alive but lately, and whom all were prompt, through fear, to worship as a 
god, though they knew both who he was and what was his origin. 


CHAPTER XXX 


WAS CHRIST NOT A MAGICIAN? 


But lest any one should meet us with the question, What should prevent that He whom we call Christ, 
being a man born of men, performed what we call His mighty works by magical art, and by this appeared 
to be the Son of God? we will now offer proof, not trusting mere assertions, but being of necessity 
persuaded by those who prophesied [of Him] before these things came to pass, for with our own eyes we 
behold things that have happened and are happening just as they were predicted; and this will, we think 
appear even to you the strongest and truest evidence. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
OF THE HEBREW PROPHETS 


There were, then, among the Jews certain men who were prophets of God, through whom the prophetic 
Spirit published beforehand things that were to come to pass, ere ever they happened. And their 
prophecies, as they were spoken and when they were uttered, the kings who happened to be reigning 
among the Jews at the several times carefully preserved in their possession, when they had been arranged 
in books by the prophets themselves in their own Hebrew language. And when Ptolemy king of Egypt 
formed a library, and endeavoured to collect the writings of all men, he heard also of these prophets, and 
sent to Herod, who was at that time king of the Jews, requesting that the books of the prophets be sent to 
him. And Herod the king did indeed send them, written, as they were, in the foresaid Hebrew language. 
And when their contents were found to be unintelligible to the Egyptians, he again sent and requested 
that men be commissioned to translate them into the Greek language. And when this was done, the books 
remained with the Egyptians, where they are until now. They are also in the possession of all Jews 
throughout the world; but they, though they read, do not understand what is said, but count us foes and 
enemies; and, like yourselves, they kill and punish us whenever they have the power, as you can well 
believe. For in the Jewish war which lately raged, Barchochebas, the leader of the revolt of the Jews, gave 


orders that Christians alone should be led to cruel punishments, unless they would deny Jesus Christ and 
utter blasphemy. In these books, then, of the prophets we found Jesus our Christ foretold as coming, born 
of a virgin, growing up to man’s estate, and healing every disease and every sickness, and raising the 
dead, and being hated, and unrecognised, and crucified, and dying, and rising again, and ascending into 
heaven, and being, and being called, the Son of God. We find it also predicted that certain persons should 
be sent by Him into every nation to publish these things, and that rather among the Gentiles [than among 
the Jews] men should believe on Him. And He was predicted before He appeared, first 5000 years before, 
and again 3000, then 2000, then 1000, and yet again 800; for in the succession of generations prophets 
after prophets arose. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
CHRIST PREDICTED BY MOSES 


Moses then, who was the first of the prophets, spoke in these very words: “The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until He come for whom it is reserved; and He shall be 
the desire of the nations, binding His foal to the vine, washing His robe in the blood of the grape.” It is 
yours to make accurate inquiry, and ascertain up to whose time the Jews had a lawgiver and king of their 
own. Up to the time of Jesus Christ, who taught us, and interpreted the prophecies which were not yet 
understood, [they had a lawgiver] as was foretold by the holy and divine Spirit of prophecy through 
Moses, “that a ruler would not fail the Jews until He should come for whom the kingdom was reserved” 
(for Judah was the forefather of the Jews, from whom also they have their name of Jews); and after He 
(i.e., Christ) appeared, you began to rule the Jews, and gained possession of all their territory. And the 
prophecy, “He shall be the expectation of the nations,” signified that there would be some of all nations 
who should look for Him to come again. And this indeed you can see for yourselves, and be convinced of 
by fact. For of all races of men there are some who look for Him who was crucified in Judaea, and after 
whose crucifixion the land was straightway surrendered to you as spoil of war. And the prophecy, “binding 
His foal to the vine, and washing His robe in the blood of the grape,” was a significant symbol of the 
things that were to happen to Christ, and of what He was to do. For the foal of an ass stood bound to a 
vine at the entrance of a village, and He ordered His acquaintances to bring it to Him then; and when it 
was brought, He mounted and sat upon it, and entered Jerusalem, where was the vast temple of the Jews 
which was afterwards destroyed by you. And after this He was crucified, that the rest of the prophecy 
might be fulfilled. For this “washing His robe in the blood of the grape” was predictive of the passion He 
was to endure, cleansing by His blood those who believe on Him. For what is called by the Divine Spirit 
through the prophet “His robe,” are those men who believe in Him in whom abideth the seed of God, the 
Word. And what is spoken of as “the blood of the grape,” signifies that He who should appear would have 
blood, though not of the seed of man, but of the power of God. And the first power after God the Father 
and Lord of all is the Word, who is also the Son; and of Him we will, in what follows, relate how He took 
flesh and became man. For as man did not make the blood of the vine, but God, so it was hereby intimated 
that the blood should not be of human seed, but of divine power, as we have said above. And Isaiah, 
another prophet, foretelling the same things in other words, spoke thus: “A star shall rise out of Jacob, and 
a flower shall spring from the root of Jesse; and His arm shall the nations trust. And a star of light has 
arisen, and a flower has sprung from the root of Jesse—this Christ. For by the power of God He was 
conceived by a virgin of the seed of Jacob, who was the father of Judah, who, as we have shown, was the 
father of the Jews; and Jesse was His forefather according to the oracle, and He was the son of Jacob and 
Judah according to lineal descent. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 
MANNER OF CHRIST’S BIRTH PREDICTED 


And hear again how Isaiah in express words foretold that He should be born of a virgin; for he spoke thus: 
“Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bring forth a son, and they shall say for His name, God with us.’ “ For 
things which were incredible and seemed impossible with men, these God predicted by the Spirit of 
prophecy as about to come to pass, in order that, when they came to pass, there might be no unbelief, but 
faith, because of their prediction. But lest some, not understanding the prophecy now cited, should charge 
us with the very things we have been laying to the charge of the poets who say that Jupiter went in to 
women through lust, let us try to explain the words. This, then, “Behold, a virgin shall conceive,” signifies 
that a virgin should conceive without intercourse. For if she had had intercourse with any one whatever, 
she was no longer a virgin; but the power of God having come upon the virgin, overshadowed her, and 
caused her while yet a virgin to conceive. And the angel of God who was sent to the same virgin at that 
time brought her good news, saying, “Behold, thou shalt conceive of the Holy Ghost, and shalt bear a Son, 
and He shall be called the Son of the Highest, and thou shalt call His name Jesus; for He shall save His 
people from their sins,”—as they who have recorded all that concerns our Saviour Jesus Christ have 
taught, whom we believed, since by Isaiah also, whom we have now adduced, the Spirit of prophecy 
declared that He should be born as we intimated before. It is wrong, therefore, to understand the Spirit 
and the power of God as anything else than the Word, who is also the first-born of God, as the foresaid 
prophet Moses declared; and it was this which, when it came upon the virgin and overshadowed her, 


caused her to conceive, not by intercourse, but by power. And the name Jesus in the Hebrew language 
means Soter (Saviour) in the Greek tongue. Wherefore, too, the angel said to the virgin, “Thou shalt call 
His name Jesus, for He shall save His people from their sins.” And that the prophets are inspired by no 
other than the Divine Word, even you, as I fancy, will grant. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
PLACE OF CHRIST’S BIRTH FORETOLD 


And hear what part of earth He was to be born in, as another prophet, Micah, foretold. He spoke thus: 
“And thou, Bethlehem, the land of Judah, art not the least among the princes of Judah; for out of thee shall 
come forth a Governor, who shall feed My people.” Now there is a village in the land of the Jews, thirty- 
five stadia from Jerusalem, in which Jesus Christ was born, as you can ascertain also from the registers of 
the taxing made under Cyrenius, your first procurator in Judaea. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


OTHER FULFILLED PROPHECIES 


And how Christ after He was born was to escape the notice of other men until He grew to man’s estate, 
which also came to pass, hear what was foretold regarding this. There are the following predictions: 
—”Unto us a child is born, and unto us a young man is given, and the government shall be upon His 
shoulders;” which is significant of the power of the cross, for to it, when He was crucified, He applied His 
shoulders, as shall be more clearly made out in the ensuing discourse. And again the same prophet Isaiah, 
being inspired by the prophetic Spirit, said, “I have spread out my hands to a disobedient and gainsaying 
people, to those who walk in a way that is not good. They now ask of me judgment, and dare to draw near 
to God.” And again in other words, through another prophet, He says, “They pierced My hands and My 
feet, and for My vesture they cast lots.” And indeed David, the king and prophet, who uttered these 
things, suffered none of them; but Jesus Christ stretched forth His hands, being crucified by the Jews 
speaking against Him, and denying that He was the Christ. And as the prophet spoke, they tormented 
Him, and set Him on the judgment-seat, and said, Judge us. And the expression, “They pierced my hands 
and my feet,” was used in reference to the nails of the cross which were fixed in His hands and feet. And 
after He was crucified they cast lots upon His vesture, and they that crucified Him parted it among them. 
And that these things did happen, you can ascertain from the Acts of Pontius Pilate. And we will cite the 
prophetic utterances of another prophet, Zephaniah, to the effect that He was foretold expressly as to sit 
upon the foal of an ass and to enter Jerusalem. The words are these: “Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; 
shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy King cometh unto thee; lowly, and riding upon an ass, and 
upon a colt the foal of an ass.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
DIFFERENT MODES OF PROPHECY 


But when you hear the utterances of the prophets spoken as it were personally, you must not suppose that 
they are spoken by the inspired themselves, but by the Divine Word who moves them. For sometimes He 
declares things that are to come to pass, in the manner of one who foretells the future; sometimes He 
speaks as from the person of God the Lord and Father of all; sometimes as from the person of Christ; 
sometimes as from the person of the people answering the Lord or His Father, just as you can see even in 
your own writers, one man being the writer of the whole, but introducing the persons who converse. And 
this the Jews who possessed the books of the prophets did not understand, and therefore did not 
recognise Christ even when He came, but even hate us who say that He has come, and who prove that, as 
was predicted, He was crucified by them. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
UTTERANCES OF THE FATHER 


And that this too may be clear to you, there were spoken from the person of the Father through Isaiah the 
prophet, the following words: “The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib; but Israel doth 
not know, and My people hath not understood. Woe, sinful nation, a people full of sins, a wicked seed, 
children that are transgressors, ye have forsaken the Lord.” And again elsewhere, when the same prophet 
speaks in like manner from the person of the Father, “What is the house that ye will build for Me? saith 
the Lord. The heaven is My throne, and the earth is My footstool.” And again, in another place, “Your new 
moons and your sabbaths My soul hateth; and the great day of the fast and of ceasing from labour I 
cannot away with; nor, if ye come to be seen of Me, will I hear you: your hands are full of blood; and if ye 
bring fine flour, incense, it is abomination unto Me: the fat of lambs and the blood of bulls I do not desire. 
For who hath required this at your hands? But loose every bond of wickedness, tear asunder the tight 
knots of violent contracts, cover the houseless and naked, deal thy bread to the hungry.” What kind of 
things are taught through the prophets from [the person of] God, you can now perceive. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
UTTERANCES OF THE SON 


And when the Spirit of prophecy speaks from the person of Christ, the utterances are of this sort: “I have 
spread out My hands to a disobedient and gainsaying people, to those who walk in a way that is not good.” 
And again: “I gave My back to the scourges, and My cheeks to the buffetings; I turned not away My face 
from the shame of spittings; and the Lord was My helper: therefore was I not confounded: but I set My 
face as a firm rock; and I knew that I should not be ashamed, for He is near that justifieth Me.” And again, 
when He says, “They cast lots upon My vesture, and pierced My hands and My feet. And I lay down and 
slept, and rose again, because the Lord sustained Me.” And again, when He says, “They spake with their 
lips, they wagged the head, saying, Let Him deliver Himself.” And that all these things happened to Christ 
at the hands of the Jews, you can ascertain. For when He was crucified, they did shoot out the lip, and 
wagged their heads, saying, “Let Him who raised the dead save Himself.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
DIRECT PREDICTIONS BY THE SPIRIT 


And when the Spirit of prophecy speaks as predicting things that are to come to pass, He speaks in this 
way: “For out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And He shall judge 
among the nations, and shall rebuke many people; and they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.” And that it did so come to pass, we can convince you. For from Jerusalem there went out into 
the world, men, twelve in number, and these illiterate, of no ability in speaking: but by the power of God 
they proclaimed to every race of men that they were sent by Christ to teach to all the word of God; and we 
who formerly used to murder one another do not only now refrain from making war upon our enemies, but 
also, that we may not lie nor deceive our examiners, willingly die confessing Christ. For that saying, “The 
tongue has sworn but the mind is unsworn,” might be imitated by us in this matter. But if the soldiers 
enrolled by you, and who have taken the military oath, prefer their allegiance to their own life, and 
parents, and country, and all kindred, though you can offer them nothing incorruptible, it were verily 
ridiculous if we, who earnestly long for incorruption, should not endure all things, in order to obtain what 
we desire from Him who is able to grant it. 


CHAPTER XL 
CHRIST’S ADVENT FORETOLD 


And hear how it was foretold concerning those who published His doctrine and proclaimed His 
appearance, the above-mentioned prophet and king speaking thus by the Spirit of prophecy “Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. There is no speech nor language where their 
voice is not heard. Their voice has gone out into all the earth, and their words to the ends of the world. In 
the sun hath He set His tabernacle, and he as a bridegroom going out of his chamber shall rejoice as a 
giant to run his course.” And we have thought it right and relevant to mention some other prophetic 
utterances of David besides these; from which you may learn how the Spirit of prophecy exhorts men to 
live, and how He foretold the conspiracy which was formed against Christ by Herod the king of the Jews, 
and the Jews themselves, and Pilate, who was your governor among them, with his soldiers; and how He 
should be believed on by men of every race; and how God calls Him His Son, and has declared that He will 
subdue all His enemies under Him; and how the devils, as much as they can, strive to escape the power of 
God the Father and Lord of all, and the power of Christ Himself; and how God calls all to repentance 
before the day of judgment comes. These things were uttered thus: “Blessed is the man who hath not 
walked in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stood in the way of sinners, nor sat in the seat of the scornful: 
but his delight is in the law of the Lord; and in His law will he meditate day and night. And he shall be like 
a tree planted by the rivers of waters, which shall give his fruit in his season; and his leaf shall not wither, 
and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. The ungodly are not so, but are like the chaff which the wind 
driveth away from the face of the earth. Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, nor 
sinners in the council of the righteous. For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous; but the way of the 
ungodly shall perish. Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine new things? The kings of the earth 
set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together, against the Lord, and against His Anointed, saying, 
Let us break their bands asunder, and cast their yoke from us. He that dwelleth in the heavens shall laugh 
at them, and the Lord shall have them in derision. Then shall He speak to them in His wrath, and vex 
them in His sore displeasure. Yet have I been set by Him a King on Zion His holy hill, declaring the decree 
of the Lord. The Lord said to Me, Thou art My Son; this day have I begotten Thee. Ask of Me, and I shall 
give Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth as Thy possession. Thou 
shall herd them with a rod of iron; as the vessels of a potter shalt Thou dash them in pieces. Be wise now, 
therefore, O ye kings; be instructed, all ye judges of the earth. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with 
trembling. Embrace instruction, lest at any time the Lord be angry, and ye perish from the right way, 
when His wrath has been suddenly kindled. Blessed are all they that put their trust in Him.” 


CHAPTER XLI 
THE CRUCIFIXION PREDICTED 


And again, in another prophecy, the Spirit of prophecy, through the same David, intimated that Christ, 
after He had been crucified, should reign, and spoke as follows: “Sing to the Lord, all the earth, and day 
by day declare His salvation. For great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised, to be feared above all the 
gods. For all the gods of the nations are idols of devils; but God made the heavens. Glory and praise are 
before His face, strength and glorying are in the habitation of His holiness. Give Glory to the Lord, the 
Father everlasting. Receive grace, and enter His presence, and worship in His holy courts. Let all the 
earth fear before His face; let it be established, and not shaken. Let them rejoice among the nations. The 
Lord hath reigned from the tree.” 


CHAPTER XLII 


PROPHECY USING THE PAST TENSE 


But when the Spirit of prophecy speaks of things that are about to come to pass as if they had already 
taken place,—as may be observed even in the passages already cited by me,—that this circumstance may 
afford no excuse to readers [for misinterpreting them], we will make even this also quite plain. The things 
which He absolutely knows will take place, He predicts as if already they had taken place. And that the 
utterances must be thus received, you will perceive, if you give your attention to them. The words cited 
above, David uttered 1500 years before Christ became a man and was crucified; and no one of those who 
lived before Him, nor yet of His contemporaries, afforded joy to the Gentiles by being crucified. But our 
Jesus Christ, being crucified and dead, rose again, and having ascended to heaven, reigned; and by those 
things which were published in His name among all nations by the apostles, there is joy afforded to those 
who expect the immortality promised by Him. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
RESPONSIBILITY ASSERTED 


But lest some suppose, from what has been said by us, that we say that whatever happens, happens by a 
fatal necessity, because it is foretold as known beforehand, this too we explain. We have learned from the 
prophets, and we hold it to be true, that punishments, and chastisements, and good rewards, are rendered 
according to the merit of each man’s actions. Since if it be not so, but all things happen by fate, neither is 
anything at all in our own power. For if it be fated that this man, e.g., be good, and this other evil, neither 
is the former meritorious nor the latter to be blamed. And again, unless the human race have the power of 
avoiding evil and choosing good by free choice, they are not accountable for their actions, of whatever 
kind they be. But that it is by free choice they both walk uprightly and stumble, we thus demonstrate. We 
see the same man making a transition to opposite things. Now, if it had been fated that he were to be 
either good or bad, he could never have been capable of both the opposites, nor of so many transitions. 
But not even would some be good and others bad, since we thus make fate the cause of evil, and exhibit 
her as acting in opposition to herself; or that which has been already stated would seem to be true, that 
neither virtue nor vice is anything, but that things are only reckoned good or evil by opinion; which, as the 
true word shows, is the greatest impiety and wickedness. But this we assert is inevitable fate, that they 
who choose the good have worthy rewards, and they who choose the opposite have their merited awards. 
For not like other things, as trees and quadrupeds, which cannot act by choice, did God make man: for 
neither would he be worthy of reward or praise did he not of himself choose the good, but were created 
for this end; nor, if he were evil, would he be worthy of punishment, not being evil of himself, but being 
able to be nothing else than what he was made. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
NOT NULLIFIED BY PROPHECY 


And the holy Spirit of prophecy taught us this, telling us by Moses that God spoke thus to the man first 
created: “Behold, before thy face are good and evil: choose the good.” And again, by the other prophet 
Isaiah, that the following utterance was made as if from God the Father and Lord of all: “Wash you, make 
you clean; put away evils from your souls; learn to do well; judge the orphan, and plead for the widow: 
and come and let us reason together, saith the Lord: And if your sins be as scarlet, I will make them white 
as wool; and if they be red like as crimson, I will make them white as snow. And if ye be willing and obey 
Me, ye shall eat the good of the land; but if ye do not obey Me, the sword shall devour you: for the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it.” And that expression, “The sword shall devour you,” does not mean that the 
disobedient shall be slain by the sword, but the sword of God is fire, of which they who choose to do 
wickedly become the fuel. Wherefore He says, “The sword shall devour you: for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it.” And if He had spoken concerning a sword that cuts and at once despatches, He would not 
have said, shall devour. And so, too, Plato, when he says, “The blame is his who chooses, and God is 
blameless,” took this from the prophet Moses and uttered it. For Moses is more ancient than all the Greek 


writers. And whatever both philosophers and poets have said concerning the immortality of the soul, or 
punishments after death, or contemplation of things heavenly, or doctrines of the like kind, they have 
received such suggestions from the prophets as have enabled them to understand and interpret these 
things. And hence there seem to be seeds of truth among all men; but they are charged with not 
accurately understanding [the truth] when they assert contradictories. So that what we say about future 
events being foretold, we do not say it as if they came about by a fatal necessity; but God foreknowing all 
that shall be done by all men, and it being His decree that the future actions of men shall all be 
recompensed according to their several value, He foretells by the Spirit of prophecy that He will bestow 
meet rewards according to the merit of the actions done, always urging the human race to effort and 
recollection, showing that He cares and provides for men. But by the agency of the devils death has been 
decreed against those who read the books of Hystaspes, or of the Sibyl, or of the prophets, that through 
fear they may prevent men who read them from receiving the knowledge of the good, and may retain 
them in slavery to themselves; which, however, they could not always effect. For not only do we fearlessly 
read them, but, as you see, bring them for your inspection, knowing that their contents will be pleasing to 
all. And if we persuade even a few, our gain will be very great; for, as good husbandmen, we shall receive 
the reward from the Master. 


CHAPTER XLV 


CHRIST’S SESSION IN HEAVEN FORETOLD 


And that God the Father of all would bring Christ to heaven after He had raised Him from the dead, and 
would keep Him there until He has subdued His enemies the devils, and until the number of those who 
are foreknown by Him as good and virtuous is complete, on whose account He has still delayed the 
consummation—hear what was said by the prophet David. These are his words: “The Lord said unto My 
Lord, Sit Thou at My right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool. The Lord shall send to Thee the 
rod of power out of Jerusalem; and rule Thou in the midst of Thine enemies. With Thee is the government 
in the day of Thy power, in the beauties of Thy saints: from the womb of morning have I begotten Thee.” 
That which he says, “He shall send to Thee the rod of power out of Jerusalem,” is predictive of the mighty, 
word, which His apostles, going forth from Jerusalem, preached everywhere; and though death is decreed 
against those who teach or at all confess the name of Christ, we everywhere both embrace and teach it. 
And if you also read these words in a hostile spirit, ye can do no more, as I said before, than kill us; which 
indeed does no harm to us, but to you and all who unjustly hate us, and do not repent, brings eternal 
punishment by fire. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


THE WORD IN THE WORLD BEFORE CHRIST 


But lest some should, without reason, and for the perversion of what we teach, maintain that we say that 
Christ was born one hundred and fifty years ago under Cyrenius, and subsequently, in the time of Pontius 
Pilate, taught what we say He taught; and should cry out against us as though all men who were born 
before Him were irresponsible—let us anticipate and solve the difficulty. We have been taught that Christ 
is the first-born of God, and we have declared above that He is the Word of whom every race of men were 
partakers; and those who lived reasonably are Christians, even though they have been thought atheists; 
as, among the Greeks, Socrates and Heraclitus, and men like them; and among the barbarians, Abraham, 
and Ananias, and Azarias, and Misael, and Elias, and many others whose actions and names we now 
decline to recount, because we know it would be tedious. So that even they who lived before Christ, and 
lived without reason, were wicked and hostile to Christ, and slew those who lived reasonably. But who, 
through the power of the Word, according to the will of God the Father and Lord of all, He was born of a 
virgin as a man, and was named Jesus, and was crucified, and died, and rose again, and ascended into 
heaven, an intelligent man will be able to comprehend from what has been already so largely said. And 
we, since the proof of this subject is less needful now, will pass for the present to the proof of those things 
which are urgent. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


DESOLATION OF JUDAEA FORETOLD 


That the land of the Jews, then, was to be laid waste, hear what was said by the Spirit of prophecy. And 
the words were spoken as if from the person of the people wondering at what had happened. They are 
these: “Sion is a wilderness, Jerusalem a desolation. The house of our sanctuary has become a curse, and 
the glory which our fathers blessed is burned up with fire, and all its glorious things are laid waste: and 
Thou refrainest Thyself at these things, and hast held Thy peace, and hast humbled us very sore.” And ye 
are convinced that Jerusalem has been laid waste, as was predicted. And concerning its desolation, and 
that no one should be permitted to inhabit it, there was the following prophecy by Isaiah: “Their land is 
desolate, their enemies consume it before them, and none of them shall dwell therein.” And that it is 
guarded by you lest any one dwell in it, and that death is decreed against a Jew apprehended entering it, 
you know very well. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
CHRIST’S WORK AND DEATH FORETOLD 


And that it was predicted that our Christ should heal all diseases and raise the dead, hear what was said. 
There are these words: “At His coming the lame shall leap as an hart, and the tongue of the stammerer 
shall be clear speaking: the blind shall see, and the lepers shall be cleansed; and the dead shall rise, and 
walk about.” And that He did those things, you can learn from the Acts of Pontius Pilate. And how it was 
predicted by the Spirit of prophecy that He and those who hoped in Him should be slain, hear what was 
said by Isaiah. These are the words: “Behold now the righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to heart; 
and just men are taken away, and no man considereth. From the presence of wickedness is the righteous 
man taken, and his burial shall be in peace: he is taken from our midst.” 


CHAPTER XLIX 


HIS REJECTION BY THE JEWS FORETOLD 


And again, how it was said by the same Isaiah, that the Gentile nations who were not looking for Him 
should worship Him, but the Jews who always expected Him should not recognise Him when He came. 
And the words are spoken as from the person of Christ; and they are these “I was manifest to them that 
asked not for Me; I was found of them that sought Me not: I said, Behold Me, to a nation that called not on 
My name. I spread out My hands to a disobedient and gainsaying people, to those who walked in a way 
that is not good, but follow after their own sins; a people that provoketh Me to anger to My face.” For the 
Jews having the prophecies, and being always in expectation of the Christ to come, did not recognise Him; 
and not only so, but even treated Him shamefully. But the Gentiles, who had never heard anything about 
Christ, until the apostles set out from Jerusalem and preached concerning Him, and gave them the 
prophecies, were filled with joy and faith, and cast away their idols, and dedicated themselves to the 
Unbegotten God through Christ. And that it was foreknown that these infamous things should be uttered 
against those who confessed Christ, and that those who slandered Him, and said that it was well to 
preserve the ancient customs, should be miserable, hear what was briefly said by Isaiah; it is this: “Woe 
unto them that call sweet bitter, and bitter sweet.” 


CHAPTER L 
HIS HUMILIATION PREDICTED 


But that, having become man for our sakes, He endured to suffer and to be dishonoured, and that He shall 
come again with glory, hear the prophecies which relate to this; they are these: “Because they delivered 
His soul unto death, and He was numbered with the transgressors, He has borne the sin of many, and 
shall make intercession for the transgressors. For, behold, My Servant shall deal prudently, and shall be 
exalted, and shall be greatly extolled. As many were astonished at Thee, so marred shall Thy form be 
before men, and so hidden from them Thy glory; so shall many nations wonder, and the kings shall shut 
their mouths at Him. For they to whom it was not told concerning Him, and they who have not heard, shall 
understand. O Lord, who hath believed our report? and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed? We have 
declared before Him as a child, as a root in a dry ground. He had no form, nor glory; and we saw Him, and 
there was no form nor comeliness: but His form was dishonoured and marred more than the sons of men. 
A man under the stroke, and knowing how to bear infirmity, because His face was turned away: He was 
despised, and of no reputation. It is He who bears our sins, and is afflicted for us; yet we did esteem Him 
smitten, stricken, and afflicted. But He was wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for our 
iniquities, the chastisement of peace was upon Him, by His stripes we are healed. All we, like sheep, have 
gone astray; every man has wandered in his own way. And He delivered Him for our sins; and He opened 
not His mouth for all His affliction. He was brought as a sheep to the slaughter, and as a lamb before his 
shearer is dumb, so He openeth not His mouth. In His humiliation, His judgment was taken away.” 
Accordingly, after He was crucified, even all His acquaintances forsook Him, having denied Him; and 
afterwards, when He had risen from the dead and appeared to them, and had taught them to read the 
prophecies in which all these things were foretold as coming to pass, and when they had seen Him 
ascending into heaven, and had believed, and had received power sent thence by Him upon them, and 
went to every race of men, they taught these things, and were called apostles. 


CHAPTER LI 
THE MAJESTY OF CHRIST 


And that the Spirit of prophecy might signify to us that He who suffers these things has an ineffable 
origin, and rules His enemies, He spake thus: “His generation who shall declare? because His life is cut 
off from the earth: for their transgressions He comes to death. And I will give the wicked for His burial, 
and the rich for His death; because He did no violence, neither was any deceit in His mouth. And the Lord 
is pleased to cleanse Him from the stripe. If He be given for sin, your soul shall see His seed prolonged in 
days. And the Lord is pleased to deliver His soul from grief, to show Him light, and to form Him with 


knowledge, to justify the righteous who richly serveth many. And He shall bear our iniquities. Therefore 
He shall inherit many, and He shall divide the spoil of the strong; because His soul was delivered to death: 
and He was numbered with the transgressors; and He bare the sins of many, and He was delivered up for 
their transgressions.” Hear, too, how He was to ascend into heaven according to prophecy. It was thus 
spoken: “Lift up the gates of heaven; be ye opened, that the King of glory may come in. Who is this King of 
glory? The Lord, strong and mighty.” And how also He should come again out of heaven with glory, hear 
what was spoken in reference to this by the prophet Jeremiah. His words are: “Behold, as the Son of man 
He cometh in the clouds of heaven, and His angels with Him.” 


CHAPTER LII 


CERTAIN FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY 


Since, then, we prove that all things which have already happened had been predicted by the prophets 
before they came to pass, we must necessarily believe also that those things which are in like manner 
predicted, but are yet to come to pass, shall certainly happen. For as the things which have already taken 
place came to pass when foretold, and even though unknown, so shall the things that remain, even though 
they be unknown and disbelieved, yet come to pass. For the prophets have proclaimed two advents of His: 
the one, that which is already past, when He came as a dishonoured and suffering Man; but the second, 
when, according to prophecy, He shall come from heaven with glory, accompanied by His angelic host, 
when also He shall raise the bodies of all men who have lived, and shall clothe those of the worthy with 
immortality, and shall send those of the wicked, endued with eternal sensibility, into everlasting fire with 
the wicked devils. And that these things also have been foretold as yet to be, we will prove. By Ezekiel the 
prophet it was said: “Joint shall be joined to joint, and bone to bone, and flesh shall grow again; and every 
knee shall bow to the Lord, and every tongue shall confess Him.” And in what kind of sensation and 
punishment the wicked are to be, hear from what was said in like manner with reference to this; it is as 
follows: “Their worm shall not rest, and their fire shall not be quenched;” and then shall they repent, 
when it profits them not. And what the people of the Jews shall say and do, when they see Him coming in 
glory, has been thus predicted by Zechariah the prophet: “I will command the four winds to gather the 
scattered children; I will command the north wind to bring them, and the south wind, that it keep not 
back. And then in Jerusalem there shall be great lamentation, not the lamentation of mouths or of lips, but 
the lamentation of the heart; and they shall rend not their garments, but their hearts. Tribe by tribe they 
shall mourn, and then they shall look on Him whom they have pierced; and they shall say, Why, O Lord, 
hast Thou made us to err from Thy way? The glory which our fathers blessed, has for us been turned into 
shame.” 


CHAPTER LIII 
SUMMARY OF THE PROPHECIES 


Though we could bring forward many other prophecies, we forbear, judging these sufficient for the 
persuasion of those who have ears to hear and understand; and considering also that those persons are 
able to see that we do not make mere assertions without being able to produce proof, like those fables 
that are told of the so-called sons of Jupiter. For with what reason should we believe of a crucified man 
that He is the first-born of the unbegotten God, and Himself will pass judgment on the whole human race, 
unless we had found testimonies concerning Him published before He came and was born as man, and 
unless we saw that things had happened accordingly—the devastation of the land of the Jews, and men of 
every race persuaded by His teaching through the apostles, and rejecting their old habits, in which, being 
deceived, they had their conversation; yea, seeing ourselves too, and knowing that the Christians from 
among the Gentiles are both more numerous and more true than those from among the Jews and 
Samaritans? For all the other human races are called Gentiles by the Spirit of prophecy; but the Jewish 
and Samaritan races are called the tribe of Israel, and the house of Jacob. And the prophecy in which it 
was predicted that there should be more believers from the Gentiles than from the Jews and Samaritans, 
we will produce: it ran thus: “Rejoice, O barren, thou that dost not bear; break forth and shout, thou that 
dost not travail, because many more are the children of the desolate than of her that hath an husband.” 
For all the Gentiles were “desolate” of the true God, serving the works of their hands; but the Jews and 
Samaritans, having the word of God delivered to them by the prophets, and always expecting the Christ, 
did not recognise Him when He came, except some few, of whom the Spirit of prophecy by Isaiah had 
predicted that they should be saved. He spoke as from their person: “Except the Lord had left us a seed, 
we should have been as Sodom and Gomorrah.” For Sodom and Gomorrah are related by Moses to have 
been cities of ungodly men, which God burned with fire and brimstone, and overthrew, no one of their 
inhabitants being saved except a certain stranger, a Chaldaean by birth, whose name was Lot; with whom 
also his daughters were rescued. And those who care may yet see their whole country desolate and 
burned, and remaining barren. And to show how those from among the Gentiles were foretold as more 
true and more believing, we will cite what was said by Isaiah the prophet; for he spoke as follows “Israel 
is uncircumcised in heart, but the Gentiles are uncircumcised in the flesh.” So many things therefore, as 
these, when they are seen with the eye, are enough to produce conviction and belief in those who 
embrace the truth, and are not bigoted in their opinions, nor are governed by their passions. 


CHAPTER LIV 
ORIGIN OF HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY 


But those who hand down the myths which the poets have made, adduce no proof to the youths who learn 
them; and we proceed to demonstrate that they have been uttered by the influence of the wicked demons, 
to deceive and lead astray the human race. For having heard it proclaimed through the prophets that the 
Christ was to come, and that the ungodly among men were to be punished by fire, they put forward many 
to be called sons of Jupiter, under the impression that they would be able to produce in men the idea that 
the things which were said with regard to Christ were mere marvellous tales, like the things which were 
said by the poets. And these things were said both among the Greeks and among all nations where they 
[the demons] heard the prophets foretelling that Christ would specially be believed in; but that in hearing 
what was said by the prophets they did not accurately understand it, but imitated what was said of our 
Christ, like men who are in error, we will make plain. The prophet Moses, then, was, as we have already 
said, older than all writers; and by him, as we have also said before, it was thus predicted: “There shall 
not fail a prince from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until He come for whom it is reserved; 
and He shall be the desire of the Gentiles, binding His foal to the vine, washing His robe in the blood of 
the grape.” The devils, accordingly, when they heard these prophetic words, said that Bacchus was the 
son of Jupiter, and gave out that he was the discoverer of the vine, and they number wine [or, the ass] 
among his mysteries; and they taught that, having been torn in pieces, he ascended into heaven. And 
because in the prophecy of Moses it had not been expressly intimated whether He who was to come was 
the Son of God, and whether He would, riding on the foal, remain on earth or ascend into heaven, and 
because the name of “foal” could mean either the foal of an ass or the foal of a horse, they, not knowing 
whether He who was foretold would bring the foal of an ass or of a horse as the sign of His coming, nor 
whether He was the Son of God, as we said above, or of man, gave out that Bellerophon, a man born of 
man, himself ascended to heaven on his horse Pegasus. And when they heard it said by the other prophet 
Isaiah, that He should be born of a virgin, and by His own means ascend into heaven, they pretended that 
Perseus was spoken of. And when they knew what was said, as has been cited above, in the prophecies 
written aforetime, “Strong as a giant to run his course,” they said that Hercules was strong, and had 
journeyed over the whole earth. And when, again, they learned that it had been foretold that He should 
heal every sickness, and raise the dead, they produced AEsculapius. 


CHAPTER LV 
SYMBOLS OF THE CROSS 


But in no instance, not even in any of those called sons of Jupiter, did they imitate the being crucified; for 
it was not understood by them, all the things said of it having been put symbolically. And this, as the 
prophet foretold, is the greatest symbol of His power and role; as is also proved by the things which fall 
under our observation. For consider all the things in the world, whether without this form they could be 
administered or have any community. For the sea is not traversed except that trophy which is called a sail 
abide safe in the ship; and the earth is not ploughed without it: diggers and mechanics do not their work, 
except with tools which have this shape. And the human form differs from that of the irrational animals in 
nothing else than in its being erect and having the hands extended, and having on the face extending from 
the forehead what is called the nose, through which there is respiration for the living creature; and this 
shows no other form than that of the cross. And so it was said by the prophet, “The breath before our face 
is the Lord Christ.” And the power of this form is shown by your own symbols on what are called “vexilla” 
[banners] and trophies, with which all your state possessions are made, using these as the insignia of your 
power and government, even though you do so unwittingly. And with this form you consecrate the images 
of your emperors when they die, and you name them gods by inscriptions. Since, therefore, we have urged 
you both by reason and by an evident form, and to the utmost of our ability, we know that now we are 
blameless even though you disbelieve; for our part is done and finished. 


CHAPTER LVI 
THE DEMONS STILL MISLEAD MEN 


But the evil spirits were not satisfied with saying, before Christ’s appearance, that those who were said to 
be sons of Jupiter were born of him; but after He had appeared, and been born among men, and when 
they learned how He had been foretold by the prophets, and knew that He should be believed on and 
looked for by every nation, they again, as was said above, put forward other men, the Samaritans Simon 
and Menander, who did many mighty works by magic, and deceived many, and still keep them deceived. 
For even among yourselves, as we said before, Simon was in the royal city Rome in the reign of Claudius 
Caesar, and so greatly astonished the sacred senate and people of the Romans, that he was considered a 
god, and honoured, like the others whom you honour as gods, with a statue. Wherefore we pray that the 
sacred senate and your people may, along with yourselves, be arbiters of this our memorial, in order that 
if any one be entangled by that man’s doctrines, he may learn the truth, and so be able to escape error; 
and as for the statue, if you please, destroy it. 


CHAPTER LVII 
AND CAUSE PERSECUTION 


Nor can the devils persuade men that there will be no conflagration for the punishment of the wicked; as 
they were unable to effect that Christ should be hidden after He came. But this only can they effect, that 
they who live irrationally, and were brought up licentiously in wicked customs, and are prejudiced in their 
own opinions, should kill and hate us; whom we not only do not hate, but, as is proved, pity and endeavour 
to lead to repentance. For we do not fear death, since it is acknowledged we must surely die; and there is 
nothing new, but all things continue the same in this administration of things; and if satiety overtakes 
those who enjoy even one year of these things, they ought to give heed to our doctrines, that they may live 
eternally free both from suffering and from want. But if they believe that there is nothing after death, but 
declare that those who die pass into insensibility, then they become our benefactors when they set us free 
from sufferings and necessities of this life, and prove themselves to be wicked, and inhuman, and bigoted. 
For they kill us with no intention of delivering us, but cut us off that we may be deprived of life and 
pleasure. 


CHAPTER LVIII 
AND RAISE UP HERETICS 


And, as we said before, the devils put forward Marcion of Pontus, who is even now teaching men to deny 
that God is the maker of all things in heaven and on earth, and that the Christ predicted by the prophets is 
His Son, and preaches another god besides the Creator of all, and likewise another son. And this man 
many have believed, as if he alone knew the truth, and laugh at us, though they have no proof of what 
they say, but are carried away irrationally as lambs by a wolf, and become the prey of atheistical 
doctrines, and of devils. For they who are called devils attempt nothing else than to seduce men from God 
who made them, and from Christ His first-begotten; and those who are unable to raise themselves above 
the earth they have riveted, and do now rivet, to things earthly, and to the works of their own hands; but 
those who devote themselves to the contemplation of things divine, they secretly beat back; and if they 
have not a wise sober-mindedness, and a pure and passionless life, they drive them into godlessness. 


CHAPTER LIX 
PLATO’S OBLIGATION TO MOSES 


And that you may learn that it was from our teachers—we mean the account given through the prophets— 
that Plato borrowed his statement that God, having altered matter which was shapeless, made the world, 
hear the very words spoken through Moses, who, as above shown, was the first prophet, and of greater 
antiquity than the Greek writers; and through whom the Spirit of prophecy, signifying how and from what 
materials God at first formed the world, spake thus: “In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. And the earth was invisible and unfurnished, and darkness was upon the face of the deep; and the 
Spirit of God moved over the waters. And God said, Let there be light; and it was so.” So that both Plato 
and they who agree with him, and we ourselves, have learned, and you also can be convinced, that by the 
word of God the whole world was made out of the substance spoken of before by Moses. And that which 
the poets call Erebus, we know was spoken of formerly by Moses. 


CHAPTER LX 


PLATO’S DOCTRINE OF THE CROSS 


And the physiological discussion concerning the Son of God in the Timaeus of Plato, where he says, “He 
placed him crosswise in the universe,” he borrowed in like manner from Moses; for in the writings of 
Moses it is related how at that time, when the Israelites went out of Egypt and were in the wilderness, 
they fell in with poisonous beasts, both vipers and asps, and every kind of serpent, which slew the people; 
and that Moses, by the inspiration and influence of God, took brass, and made it into the figure of a cross, 
and set it in the holy tabernacle, and said to the people, “If ye look to this figure, and believe, ye shall be 
saved thereby.” And when this was done, it is recorded that the serpents died, and it is handed down that 
the people thus escaped death. Which things Plato reading, and not accurately understanding, and not 
apprehending that it was the figure of the cross, but taking it to be a placing crosswise, he said that the 
power next to the first God was placed crosswise in the universe. And as to his speaking of a third, he did 
this because he read, as we said above, that which was spoken by Moses, “that the Spirit of God moved 
over the waters.” For he gives the second place to the Logos which is with God, who he said was placed 
crosswise in the universe; and the third place to the Spirit who was said to be borne upon the water, 
saying, “And the third around the third.” And hear how the Spirit of prophecy signified through Moses 
that there should be a conflagration. He spoke thus: “Everlasting fire shall descend, and shall devour to 
the pit beneath.” It is not, then, that we hold the same opinions as others, but that all speak in imitation of 
ours. Among us these things can be heard and learned from persons who do not even know the forms of 
the letters, who are uneducated and barbarous in speech, though wise and believing in mind; some, 


indeed, even maimed and deprived of eyesight; so that you may understand that these things are not the 
effect of human wisdom, but are uttered by the power of God. 


CHAPTER LxXI 
CHRISTIAN BAPTISM 


I will also relate the manner in which we dedicated ourselves to God when we had been made new 
through Christ; lest, if we omit this, we seem to be unfair in the explanation we are making. As many as 
are persuaded and believe that what we teach and say is true, and undertake to be able to live 
accordingly, are instructed to pray and to entreat God with fasting, for the remission of their sins that are 
past, we praying and fasting with them. Then they are brought by us where there is water, and are 
regenerated in the same manner in which we were ourselves regenerated. For, in the name of God, the 
Father and Lord of the universe, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, they then receive 
the washing with water. For Christ also said, “Except ye be born again, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” Now, that it is impossible for those who have once been born to enter into their mothers’ 
wombs, is manifest to all. And how those who have sinned and repent shall escape their sins, is declared 
by Esaias the prophet, as I wrote above; he thus speaks: “Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of 
your doings from your souls; learn to do well; judge the fatherless, and plead for the widow: and come and 
let us reason together, saith the Lord. And though your sins be as scarlet, I will make them white like 
wool; and though they be as crimson, I will make them white as snow. But if ye refuse and rebel, the 
sword shall devour you: for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 


And for this [rite] we have learned from the apostles this reason. Since at our birth we were born without 
our own knowledge or choice, by our parents coming together, and were brought up in bad habits and 
wicked training; in order that we may not remain the children of necessity and of ignorance, but may 
become the children of choice and knowledge, and may obtain in the water the remission of sins formerly 
committed, there is pronounced over him who chooses to be born again, and has repented of his sins, the 
name of God the Father and Lord of the universe; he who leads to the laver the person that is to be 
washed calling him by this name alone. For no one can utter the name of the ineffable God; and if any one 
dare to say that there is a name, he raves with a hopeless madness. And this washing is called 
illumination, because they who learn these things are illuminated in their understandings. And in the 
name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and in the name of the Holy Ghost, who 
through the prophets foretold all things about Jesus, he who is illuminated is washed. 


CHAPTER LxXII 


ITS IMITATION BY DEMONS 


And the devils, indeed, having heard this washing published by the prophet, instigated those who enter 
their temples, and are about to approach them with libations and burnt-offerings, also to sprinkle 
themselves; and they cause them also to wash themselves entirely, as they depart [from the sacrifice], 
before they enter into the shrines in which their images are set. And the command, too, given by the 
priests to those who enter and worship in the temples, that they take off their shoes, the devils, learning 
what happened to the above-mentioned prophet Moses, have given in imitation of these things. For at that 
juncture, when Moses was ordered to go down into Egypt and lead out the people of the Israelites who 
were there, and while he was tending the flocks of his maternal uncle in the land of Arabia, our Christ 
conversed with him under the appearance of fire from a bush, and said, “Put off thy shoes, and draw near 
and hear.” And he, when he had put off his shoes and drawn near, heard that he was to go down into 
Egypt and lead out the people of the Israelites there; and he received mighty power from Christ, who 
spoke to him in the appearance of fire, and went down and led out the people, having done great and 
marvellous things; which, if you desire to know, you will learn them accurately from his writings. 


CHAPTER LXIII 
HOW GOD APPEARED TO MOSES 


And all the Jews even now teach that the nameless God spake to Moses; whence the Spirit of prophecy, 
accusing them by Isaiah the prophet mentioned above, said “The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib; but Israel doth not know Me, and My people do not understand.” And Jesus the Christ, 
because the Jews knew not what the Father was, and what the Son, in like manner accused them; and 
Himself said, “No one knoweth the Father, but the Son; nor the Son, but the Father, and they to whom the 
Son revealeth Him.” Now the Word of God is His Son, as we have before said. And He is called Angel and 
Apostle; for He declares whatever we ought to know, and is sent forth to declare whatever is revealed; as 
our Lord Himself says, “He that heareth Me, heareth Him that sent Me.” From the writings of Moses also 
this will be manifest; for thus it is written in them, “And the Angel of God spake to Moses, in a flame of fire 
out of the bush, and said, I am that I am, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob, the God 
of thy fathers; go down into Egypt, and bring forth My people.” And if you wish to learn what follows, you 
can do so from the same writings; for it is impossible to relate the whole here. But so much is written for 


the sake of proving that Jesus the Christ is the Son of God and His Apostle, being of old the Word, and 
appearing sometimes in the form of fire, and sometimes in the likeness of angels; but now, by the will of 
God, having become man for the human race, He endured all the sufferings which the devils instigated 
the senseless Jews to inflict upon Him; who, though they have it expressly affirmed in the writings of 
Moses, “And the angel of God spake to Moses in a flame of fire in a bush, and said, I am that I am, the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” yet maintain that He who said this was the 
Father and Creator of the universe. Whence also the Spirit of prophecy rebukes them, and says, “Israel 
doth not know Me, my people have not understood Me.” And again, Jesus, as we have already shown, 
while He was with them, said, “No one knoweth the Father, but the Son; nor the Son but the Father, and 
those to whom the Son will reveal Him.” The Jews, accordingly, being throughout of opinion that it was 
the Father of the universe who spake to Moses, though He who spake to him was indeed the Son of God, 
who is called both Angel and Apostle, are justly charged, both by the Spirit of prophecy and by Christ 
Himself, with knowing neither the Father nor the Son. For they who affirm that the Son is the Father, are 
proved neither to have become acquainted with the Father, nor to know that the Father of the universe 
has a Son; who also, being the first-begotten Word of God, is even God. And of old He appeared in the 
shape of fire and in the likeness of an angel to Moses and to the other prophets; but now in the times of 
your reign, having, as we before said, become Man by a virgin, according to the counsel of the Father, for 
the salvation of those who believe on Him, He endured both to be set at nought and to suffer, that by 
dying and rising again He might conquer death. And that which was said out of the bush to Moses, “I am 
that I am, the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, and the God of your fathers,” 
this signified that they, even though dead, are yet in existence, and are men belonging to Christ Himself. 
For they were the first of all men to busy themselves in the search after God; Abraham being the father of 
Isaac, and Isaac of Jacob, as Moses wrote. 


CHAPTER LXIV 


FURTHER MISREPRESENTATIONS OF THE TRUTH 


From what has been already said, you can understand how the devils, in imitation of what was said by 
Moses, asserted that Proserpine was the daughter of Jupiter, and instigated the people to set up an image 
of her under the name of Kore [Cora, i.e., the maiden or daughter] at the spring-heads. For, as we wrote 
above, Moses said, “In the beginning God made the heaven and the earth. And the earth was without form 
and unfurnished: and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” In imitation, therefore, of 
what is here said of the Spirit of God moving on the waters, they said that Proserpine [or Cora] was the 
daughter of Jupiter. And in like manner also they craftily feigned that Minerva was the daughter of Jupiter, 
not by sexual union, but, knowing that God conceived and made the world by the Word, they say that 
Minerva is the first conception [ennoia]; which we consider to be very absurd, bringing forward the form 
of the conception in a female shape. And in like manner the actions of those others who are called sons of 
Jupiter sufficiently condemn them. 


CHAPTER LXV 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE SACRAMENTS 


But we, after we have thus washed him who has been convinced and has assented to our teaching, bring 
him to the place where those who are called brethren are assembled, in order that we may offer hearty 
prayers in common for ourselves and for the baptized [illuminated] person, and for all others in every 
place, that we may be counted worthy, now that we have learned the truth, by our works also to be found 
good citizens and keepers of the commandments, so that we may be saved with an everlasting salvation. 
Having ended the prayers, we salute one another with a kiss. There is then brought to the president of the 
brethren bread and a cup of wine mixed with water; and he taking them, gives praise and glory to the 
Father of the universe, through the name of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, and offers thanks at 
considerable length for our being counted worthy to receive these things at His hands. And when he has 
concluded the prayers and thanksgivings, all the people present express their assent by saying Amen. This 
word Amen answers in the Hebrew language to genoito [so be it]. And when the president has given 
thanks, and all the people have expressed their assent, those who are called by us deacons give to each of 
those present to partake of the bread and wine mixed with water over which the thanksgiving was 
pronounced, and to those who are absent they carry away a portion. 


CHAPTER LXVI 
OF THE EUCHARIST 


And this food is called among us Eucharistia [the Eucharist], of which no one is allowed to partake but the 
man who believes that the things which we teach are true, and who has been washed with the washing 
that is for the remission of sins, and unto regeneration, and who is so living as Christ has enjoined. For 
not as common bread and common drink do we receive these; but in like manner as Jesus Christ our 
Saviour, having been made flesh by the Word of God, had both flesh and blood for our salvation, so 
likewise have we been taught that the food which is blessed by the prayer of His word, and from which 


our blood and flesh by transmutation are nourished, is the flesh and blood of that Jesus who was made 
flesh. For the apostles, in the memoirs composed by them, which are called Gospels, have thus delivered 
unto us what was enjoined upon them; that Jesus took bread, and when He had given thanks, said, “This 
do ye in remembrance of Me, this is My body;” and that, after the same manner, having taken the cup and 
given thanks, He said, “This is My blood;” and gave it to them alone. Which the wicked devils have 
imitated in the mysteries of Mithras, commanding the same thing to be done. For, that bread and a cup of 
water are placed with certain incantations in the mystic rites of one who is being initiated, you either 
know or can learn. 


CHAPTER LXVII 


WEEKLY WORSHIP OF THE CHRISTIANS 


And we afterwards continually remind each other of these things. And the wealthy among us help the 
needy; and we always keep together; and for all things wherewith we are supplied, we bless the Maker of 
all through His Son Jesus Christ, and through the Holy Ghost. And on the day called Sunday, all who live 
in cities or in the country gather together to one place, and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings of 
the prophets are read, as long as time permits; then, when the reader has ceased, the president verbally 
instructs, and exhorts to the imitation of these good things. Then we all rise together and pray, and, as we 
before said, when our prayer is ended, bread and wine and water are brought, and the president in like 
manner offers prayers and thanksgivings, according to his ability, and the people assent, saying Amen; 
and there is a distribution to each, and a participation of that over which thanks have been given, and to 
those who are absent a portion is sent by the deacons. And they who are well to do, and willing, give what 
each thinks fit; and what is collected is deposited with the president, who succours the orphans and 
widows and those who, through sickness or any other cause, are in want, and those who are in bonds and 
the strangers sojourning among us, and in a word takes care of all who are in need. But Sunday is the day 
on which we all hold our common assembly, because it is the first day on which God, having wrought a 
change in the darkness and matter, made the world; and Jesus Christ our Saviour on the same day rose 
from the dead. For He was crucified on the day before that of Saturn (Saturday); and on the day after that 
of Saturn, which is the day of the Sun, having appeared to His apostles and disciples, He taught them 
these things, which we have submitted to you also for your consideration. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 
CONCLUSION 


And if these things seem to you to be reasonable and true, honour them; but if they seem nonsensical, 
despise them as nonsense, and do not decree death against those who have done no wrong, as you would 
against enemies. For we forewarn you, that you shall not escape the coming judgment of God, if you 
continue in your injustice; and we ourselves will invite you to do that which is pleasing to God. And though 
from the letter of the greatest and most illustrious Emperor Adrian, your father, we could demand that 
you order judgment to be given as we have desired, yet we have made this appeal and explanation, not on 
the ground of Adrian’s decision, but because we know that what we ask is just. And we have subjoined the 
copy of Adrian’s epistle, that you may know that we are speaking truly about this. And the following is the 
copy:— 


EPISTLE OF ADRIAN IN BEHALF OF THE CHRISTIANS 


I have received the letter addressed to me by your predecessor Serenius Granianus, a most illustrious 
man; and this communication I am unwilling to pass over in silence, lest innocent persons be disturbed, 
and occasion be given to the informers for practising villany. Accordingly, if the inhabitants of your 
province will so far sustain this petition of theirs as to accuse the Christians in some court of law, I do not 
prohibit them from doing so. But I will not suffer them to make use of mere entreaties and outcries. For it 
is far more just, if any one desires to make an accusation, that you give judgment upon it. If, therefore, 
any one makes the accusation, and furnishes proof that the said men do anything contrary to the laws, you 
shall adjudge punishments in proportion to the offences. And this, by Hercules, you shall give special heed 
to, that if any man shall, through mere calumny, bring an accusation against any of these persons, you 
shall award to him more severe punishments in proportion to his wickedness. 


EPISTLE OF ANTONINUS TO THE COMMON ASSEMBLY OF ASIA 


The Emperor Caesar Titus AElius Adrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius, Supreme Pontiff, in the fifteenth 
year of his tribuneship, Consul for the third time, Father of the fatherland, to the Common Assembly of 
Asia, greeting: I should have thought that the gods themselves would see to it that such offenders should 
not escape. For if they had the power, they themselves would much rather punish those who refuse to 
worship them; but it is you who bring trouble on these persons, and accuse as the opinion of atheists that 
which they hold, and lay to their charge certain other things which we are unable to prove. But it would 
be advantageous to them that they should be thought to die for that of which they are accused, and they 


conquer you by being lavish of their lives rather than yield that obedience which you require of them. And 
regarding the earthquakes which have already happened and are now occurring, it is not seemly that you 
remind us of them, losing heart whenever they occur, and thus set your conduct in contrast with that of 
these men; for they have much greater confidence towards God than you yourselves have. And you, 
indeed, seem at such times to ignore the gods, and you neglect the temples, and make no recognition of 
the worship of God. And hence you are jealous of those who do serve Him, and persecute them to the 
death. Concerning such persons, some others also of the governors of provinces wrote to my most divine 
father; to whom he replied that they should not at all disturb such persons, unless they were found to be 
attempting anything against the Roman government. And to myself many have sent intimations regarding 
such persons, to whom I also replied in pursuance of my father’s judgment. But if any one has a matter to 
bring against any person of this class, merely as such a person, let the accused be acquitted of the charge, 
even though he should be found to be such an one; but let the accuser be amenable to justice. 


EPISTLE OF MARCUS AURELIUS TO THE SENATE, IN WHICH HE TESTIFIES THAT THE CHRISTIANS WERE THE 
CAUSE OF HIS VICTORY 


The Emperor Caesar Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Germanicus, Parthicus, Sarmaticus, to the People of 
Rome, and to the sacred Senate greeting: I explained to you my grand design, and what advantages I 
gained on the confines of Germany, with much labour and suffering, in consequence of the circumstance 
that I was surrounded by the enemy; I myself being shut up in Carnuntum by seventy-four cohorts, nine 
miles off. And the enemy being at hand, the scouts pointed out to us, and our general Pompeianus showed 
us that there was close on us a mass of a mixed multitude of 977,000 men, which indeed we saw; and I 
was shut up by this vast host, having with me only a battalion composed of the first, tenth, double and 
marine legions. Having then examined my own position, and my host, with respect to the vast mass of 
barbarians and of the enemy, I quickly betook myself to prayer to the gods of my country. But being 
disregarded by them, I summoned those who among us go by the name of Christians. And having made 
inquiry, I discovered a great number and vast host of them, and raged against them, which was by no 
means becoming; for afterwards I learned their power. Wherefore they began the battle, not by preparing 
weapons, nor arms, nor bugles; for such preparation is hateful to them, on account of the God they bear 
about in their conscience. Therefore it is probable that those whom we suppose to be atheists, have God 
as their ruling power entrenched in their conscience. For having cast themselves on the ground, they 
prayed not only for me, but also for the whole army as it stood, that they might be delivered from the 
present thirst and famine. For during five days we had got no water, because there was none; for we were 
in the heart of Germany, and in the enemy’s territory. And simultaneously with their casting themselves on 
the ground, and praying to God (a God of whom I am ignorant), water poured from heaven, upon us most 
refreshingly cool, but upon the enemies of Rome a withering hail. And immediately we recognised the 
presence of God following on the prayer—a God unconquerable and indestructible. Founding upon this, 
then, let us pardon such as are Christians, lest they pray for and obtain such a weapon against ourselves. 
And I counsel that no such person be accused on the ground of his being a Christian. But if any one be 
found laying to the charge of a Christian that he is a Christian, I desire that it be made manifest that he 
who is accused as a Christian, and acknowledges that he is one, is accused of nothing else than only this, 
that he is a Christian; but that he who arraigns him be burned alive. And I further desire, that he who is 
entrusted with the government of the province shall not compel the Christian, who confesses and certifies 
such a matter, to retract; neither shall he commit him. And I desire that these things be confirmed by a 
decree of the Senate. And I command this my edict to be published in the Forum of Trajan, in order that it 
may be read. The prefect Vitrasius Pollio will see that it be transmitted to all the provinces round about, 
and that no one who wishes to make use of or to possess it be hindered from obtaining a copy from the 
document I now publish. 


The Second Apology of Justin for the Christians Addressed to the Roman Senate 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


Romans, the things which have recently happened in your city under Urbicus, and the things which are 
likewise being everywhere unreasonably done by the governors, have compelled me to frame this 
composition for your sakes, who are men of like passions, and brethren, though ye know it not, and 
though ye be unwilling to acknowledge it on account of your glorying in what you esteem dignities. For 
everywhere, whoever is corrected by father, or neighbour, or child, or friend, or brother, or husband, or 
wife, for a fault, for being hard to move, for loving pleasure and being hard to urge to what is right 
(except those who have been persuaded that the unjust and intemperate shall be punished in eternal fire, 
but that the virtuous and those who lived like Christ shall dwell with God in a state that is free from 
suffering,—we mean, those who have become Christians), and the evil demons, who hate us, and who 
keep such men as these subject to themselves, and serving them in the capacity of judges, incite them, as 
rulers actuated by evil spirits, to put us to death. But that the cause of all that has taken place under 
Urbicus may become quite plain to you, I will relate what has been done. 


CHAPTER II 
URBICUS CONDEMNS THE CHRISTIANS TO DEATH 


A certain woman lived with an intemperate husband; she herself, too, having formerly been intemperate. 
But when she came to the knowledge of the teachings of Christ she became sober-minded, and 
endeavoured to persuade her husband likewise to be temperate, citing the teaching of Christ, and 
assuring him that there shall be punishment in eternal fire inflicted upon those who do not live 
temperately and conformably to right reason. But he, continuing in the same excesses, alienated his wife 
from him by his actions. For she, considering it wicked to live any longer as a wife with a husband who 
sought in every way means of indulging in pleasure contrary to the law of nature, and in violation of what 
is right, wished to be divorced from him. And when she was overpersuaded by her friends, who advised 
her still to continue with him, in the idea that some time or other her husband might give hope of 
amendment, she did violence to her own feeling and remained with him. But when her husband had gone 
into Alexandria, and was reported to be conducting himself worse than ever, she—that she might not, by 
continuing in matrimonial connection with him, and by sharing his table and his bed, become a partaker 
also in his wickednesses and impieties—gave him what you call a bill of divorce, and was separated from 
him. But this noble husband of hers,—while he ought to have been rejoicing that those actions which 
formerly she unhesitatingly committed with the servants and hirelings, when she delighted in 
drunkenness and every vice, she had now given up, and desired that he too should give up the same,— 
when she had gone from him without his desire, brought an accusation against her, affirming that she was 
a Christian. And she presented a paper to thee, the Emperor, requesting that first she be permitted to 
arrange her affairs, and afterwards to make her defence against the accusation, when her affairs were set 
in order. And this you granted. And her quondam husband, since he was now no longer able to prosecute 
her, directed his assaults against a man, Ptolemaeus, whom Urbicus punished, and who had been her 
teacher in the Christian doctrines. And this he did in the following way. He persuaded a centurion—who 
had cast Ptolemaeus into prison, and who was friendly to himself—to take Ptolemaeus and interrogate him 
on this sole point: whether he were a Christian? And Ptolemaeus, being a lover of truth, and not of a 
deceitful or false disposition, when he confessed himself to be a Christian, was bound by the centurion, 
and for a long time punished in the prison And, at last, when the man came to Urbicus, he was asked this 
one question only: whether he was a Christian? And again, being conscious of his duty, and the nobility of 
it through the teaching of Christ, he confessed his discipleship in the divine virtue. For he who denies 
anything either denies it because he condemns the thing itself, or he shrinks from confession because he 
is conscious of his own unworthiness or alienation from it, neither of which cases is that of the true 
Christian. And when Urbicus ordered him to be led away to punishment, one Lucius, who was also himself 
a Christian, seeing the unreasonable judgment that had thus been given, said to Urbicus: “What is the 
ground of this judgment? Why have you punished this man, not as an adulterer, nor fornicator, nor 
murderer, nor thief, nor robber, nor convicted of any crime at all, but who has only confessed that he is 
called by the name of Christian? This judgment of yours, O Urbicus, does not become the Emperor Pius, 
nor the philosopher, the son of Caesar, nor the sacred senate.” And he said nothing else in answer to 
Lucius than this: “You also seem to me to be such an one.” And when Lucius answered, “Most certainly I 
am,” he again ordered him also to be led away. And he professed his thanks, knowing that he was 
delivered from such wicked rulers, and was going to the Father and King of the heavens. And still a third 
having come forward, was condemned to be punished. 


CHAPTER III 
JUSTIN ACCUSES CRESCENS OF IGNORANT PREJUDICE AGAINST THE CHRISTIANS 


I too, therefore, expect to be plotted against and fixed to the stake, by some of those I have named, or 
perhaps by Crescens, that lover of bravado and boasting; for the man is not worthy of the name of 
philosopher who publicly bears witness against us in matters which he does not understand, saying that 
the Christians are atheists and impious, and doing so to win favour with the deluded mob, and to please 
them. For if he assails us without having read the teachings of Christ, he is thoroughly depraved, and far 
worse than the illiterate, who often refrain from discussing or bearing false witness about matters they do 
not understand. Or, if he has read them and does not understand the majesty that is in them, or, 
understanding it, acts thus that he may not be suspected of being such [a Christian], he is far more base 
and thoroughly depraved, being conquered by illiberal and unreasonable opinion and fear. For I would 
have you to know that I proposed to him certain questions on this subject, and interrogated him, and 
found most convincingly that he, in truth, knows nothing. And to prove that I speak the truth, I am ready, 
if these disputations have not been reported to you, to conduct them again in your presence. And this 
would be an act worthy of a prince. But if my questions and his answers have been made known to you, 
you are already aware that he is acquainted with none of our matters; or, if he is acquainted with them, 
but, through fear of those who might hear him, does not dare to speak out, like Socrates, he proves 
himself, as I said before, no philosopher, but an opinionative man; at least he does not regard that 
Socratic and most admirable saying: “But a man must in no wise be honoured before the truth.” But it is 
impossible for a Cynic, who makes indifference his end, to know any good but indifference. 


CHAPTER IV 
WHY THE CHRISTIANS DO NOT KILL THEMSELVES 


But lest some one say to us, “Go then all of you and kill yourselves, and pass even now to God, and do not 
trouble us,” I will tell you why we do not so, but why, when examined, we fearlessly confess. We have been 
taught that God did not make the world aimlessly, but for the sake of the human race; and we have before 
stated that He takes pleasure in those who imitate His properties, and is displeased with those that 
embrace what is worthless either in word or deed. If, then, we all kill ourselves we shall become the 
cause, as far as in us lies, why no one should be born, or instructed in the divine doctrines, or even why 
the human race should not exist; and we shall, if we so act, be ourselves acting in opposition to the will of 
God. But when we are examined, we make no denial, because we are not conscious of any evil, but count 
it impious not to speak the truth in all things, which also we know is pleasing to God, and because we are 
also now very desirous to deliver you from an unjust prejudice. 


CHAPTER V 
HOW THE ANGELS TRANSGRESSED 


But if this idea take possession of some one, that if we acknowledge God as our helper, we should not, as 
we Say, be oppressed and persecuted by the wicked; this, too, I will solve. God, when He had made the 
whole world, and subjected things earthly to man, and arranged the heavenly elements for the increase of 
fruits and rotation of the seasons, and appointed this divine law—for these things also He evidently made 
for man—committed the care of men and of all things under heaven to angels whom He appointed over 
them. But the angels transgressed this appointment, and were captivated by love of women, and begat 
children who are those that are called demons; and besides, they afterwards subdued the human race to 
themselves, partly by magical writings, and partly by fears and the punishments they occasioned, and 
partly by teaching them to offer sacrifices, and incense, and libations, of which things they stood in need 
after they were enslaved by lustful passions; and among men they sowed murders, wars, adulteries, 
intemperate deeds, and all wickedness. Whence also the poets and mythologists, not knowing that it was 
the angels and those demons who had been begotten by them that did these things to men, and women, 
and cities, and nations, which they related, ascribed them to god himself, and to those who were 
accounted to be his very offspring, and to the offspring of those who were called his brothers, Neptune 
and Pluto, and to the children again of these their offspring. For whatever name each of the angels had 
given to himself and his children, by that name they called them. 


CHAPTER VI 
NAMES OF GOD AND OF CHRIST, THEIR MEANING AND POWER 


But to the Father of all, who is unbegotten there is no name given. For by whatever name He be called, He 
has as His elder the person who gives Him the name. But these words Father, and God, and Creator, and 
Lord, and Master, are not names, but appellations derived from His good deeds and functions. And His 
Son, who alone is properly called Son, the Word who also was with Him and was begotten before the 
works, when at first He created and arranged all things by Him, is called Christ, in reference to His being 
anointed and God’s ordering all things through Him; this name itself also containing an unknown 


significance; as also the appellation “God” is not a name, but an opinion implanted in the nature of men of 
a thing that can hardly be explained. But “Jesus,” His name as man and Saviour, has also significance. For 
He was made man also, as we before said, having been conceived according to the will of God the Father, 
for the sake of believing men, and for the destruction of the demons. And now you can learn this from 
what is under your own observation. For numberless demoniacs throughout the whole world, and in your 
city, many of our Christian men exorcising them in the name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, have healed and do heal, rendering helpless and driving the possessing devils out of the 
men, though they could not be cured by all the other exorcists, and those who used incantations and 
drugs. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE WORLD PRESERVED FOR THE SAKE OF CHRISTIANS. MAN’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Wherefore God delays causing the confusion and destruction of the whole world, by which the wicked 
angels and demons and men shall cease to exist, because of the seed of the Christians, who know that 
they are the cause of preservation in nature. Since, if it were not so, it would not have been possible for 
you to do these things, and to be impelled by evil spirits; but the fire of judgment would descend and 
utterly dissolve all things, even as formerly the flood left no one but him only with his family who is by us 
called Noah, and by you Deucalion, from whom again such vast numbers have sprung, some of them evil 
and others good. For so we say that there will be the conflagration, but not as the Stoics, according to 
their doctrine of all things being changed into one another, which seems most degrading. But neither do 
we affirm that it is by fate that men do what they do, or suffer what they suffer, but that each man by free 
choice acts rightly or sins; and that it is by the influence of the wicked demons that earnest men, such as 
Socrates and the like, suffer persecution and are in bonds, while Sardanapalus, Epicurus, and the like, 
seem to be blessed in abundance and glory. The Stoics, not observing this, maintained that all things take 
place according to the necessity of fate. But since God in the beginning made the race of angels and men 
with free-will, they will justly suffer in eternal fire the punishment of whatever sins they have committed. 
And this is the nature of all that is made, to be capable of vice and virtue. For neither would any of them 
be praiseworthy unless there were power to turn to both [virtue and vice]. And this also is shown by those 
men everywhere who have made laws and philosophized according to right reason, by their prescribing to 
do some things and refrain from others. Even the Stoic philosophers, in their doctrine of morals, steadily 
honour the same things, so that it is evident that they are not very felicitous in what they say about 
principles and incorporeal things. For if they say that human actions come to pass by fate, they will 
maintain either that God is nothing else than the things which are ever turning, and altering, and 
dissolving into the same things, and will appear to have had a comprehension only of things that are 
destructible, and to have looked on God Himself as emerging both in part and in whole in every 
wickedness; or that neither vice nor virtue is anything; which is contrary to every sound idea, reason, and 
sense. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ALL HAVE BEEN HATED IN WHOM THE WORD HAS DWELT 


And those of the Stoic school—since, so far as their moral teaching went, they were admirable, as were 
also the poets in some particulars, on account of the seed of reason [the Logos] implanted in every race of 
men—were, we know, hated and put to death,—Heraclitus for instance, and, among those of our own time, 
Musonius and others. For, as we intimated, the devils have always effected, that all those who anyhow live 
a reasonable and earnest life, and shun vice, be hated. And it is nothing wonderful; if the devils are proved 
to cause those to be much worse hated who live not according to a part only of the word diffused [among 
men] but by the knowledge and contemplation of the whole Word, which is Christ. And they, having been 
shut up in eternal fire, shall suffer their just punishment and penalty. For if they are even now overthrown 
by men through the name of Jesus Christ, this is an intimation of the punishment in eternal fire which is to 
be inflicted on themselves and those who serve them. For thus did both all the prophets foretell, and our 
own teacher Jesus teach. 


CHAPTER IX 
ETERNAL PUNISHMENT NOT A MERE THREAT 


And that no one may say what is said by those who are deemed philosophers, that our assertions that the 
wicked are punished in eternal fire are big words and bugbears, and that we wish men to live virtuously 
through fear, and not because such a life is good and pleasant; I will briefly reply to this, that if this be not 
so, God does not exist; or, if He exists, He cares not for men, and neither virtue nor vice is anything, and, 
as we said before, lawgivers unjustly punish those who transgress good commandments. But since these 
are not unjust, and their Father teaches them by the word to do the same things as Himself, they who 
agree with them are not unjust. And if one object that the laws of men are diverse, and say that with 
some, one thing is considered good, another evil, while with others what seemed bad to the former is 
esteemed good, and what seemed good is esteemed bad, let him listen to what we say to this. We know 


that the wicked angels appointed laws conformable to their own wickedness, in which the men who are 
like them delight; and the right Reason, when He came, proved that not all opinions nor all doctrines are 
good, but that some are evil, while others are good. Wherefore, I will declare the same and similar things 
to such men as these, and, if need be, they shall be spoken of more at large. But at present I return to the 
subject. 


CHAPTER X 
CHRIST COMPARED WITH SOCRATES 


Our doctrines, then, appear to be greater than all human teaching; because Christ, who appeared for our 
sakes, became the whole rational being, both body, and reason, and soul. For whatever either lawgivers or 
philosophers uttered well, they elaborated by finding and contemplating some part of the Word. But since 
they did not know the whole of the Word, which is Christ, they often contradicted themselves. And those 
who by human birth were more ancient than Christ, when they attempted to consider and prove things by 
reason, were brought before the tribunals as impious persons and busybodies. And Socrates, who was 
more zealous in this direction than all of them, was accused of the very same crimes as ourselves. For 
they said that he was introducing new divinities, and did not consider those to be gods whom the state 
recognised. But he cast out from the state both Homer and the rest of the poets, and taught men to reject 
the wicked demons and those who did the things which the poets related; and he exhorted them to 
become acquainted with the God who was to them unknown, by means of the investigation of reason, 
saying, “That it is neither easy to find the Father and Maker of all, nor, having found Him, is it safe to 
declare Him to all.” But these things our Christ did through His own power. For no one trusted in Socrates 
so as to die for this doctrine, but in Christ, who was partially known even by Socrates (for He was and is 
the Word who is in every man, and who foretold the things that were to come to pass both through the 
prophets and in His own person when He was made of like passions, and taught these things), not only 
philosophers and scholars believed, but also artisans and people entirely uneducated, despising both 
glory, and fear, and death; since He is a power of the ineffable Father, not the mere instrument of human 
reason. 


CHAPTER XI 
HOW CHRISTIANS VIEW DEATH 


But neither should we be put to death, nor would wicked men and devils be more powerful than we, were 
not death a debt due by every man that is born. Wherefore we give thanks when we pay this debt. And we 
judge it right and opportune to tell here, for the sake of Crescens and those who rave as he does, what is 
related by Xenophon. Hercules, says Xenophon, coming to a place where three ways met, found Virtue 
and Vice, who appeared to him in the form of women: Vice, in a luxurious dress, and with a seductive 
expression rendered blooming by such ornaments, and her eyes of a quickly melting tenderness, said to 
Hercules that if he would follow her, she would always enable him to pass his life in pleasure and adorned 
with the most graceful ornaments, such as were then upon her own person; and Virtue, who was of 
squalid look and dress, said, But if you obey me, you shall adorn yourself not with ornament nor beauty 
that passes away and perishes, but with everlasting and precious graces. And we are persuaded that 
every one who flees those things that seem to be good, and follows hard after what are reckoned difficult 
and strange, enters into blessedness. For Vice, when by imitation of what is incorruptible (for what is 
really incorruptible she neither has nor can produce) she has thrown around her own actions, as a 
disguise, the properties of virtue, and qualities which are really excellent, leads captive earthly-minded 
men, attaching to Virtue her own evil properties. But those who understood the excellences which belong 
to that which is real, are also uncorrupt in virtue. And this every sensible person ought to think both of 
Christians and of the athletes, and of those who did what the poets relate of the so-called gods, concluding 
as much from our contempt of death, even when it could be escaped. 


CHAPTER XII 
CHRISTIANS PROVED INNOCENT BY THEIR CONTEMPT OF DEATH 


For I myself, too, when I was delighting in the doctrines of Plato, and heard the Christians slandered, and 
saw them fearless of death, and of all other-things which are counted fearful, perceived that it was 
impossible that they could be living in wickedness and pleasure. For what sensual or intemperate man, or 
who that counts it good to feast on human flesh, could welcome death that he might be deprived of his 
enjoyments, and would not rather continue always the present life, and attempt to escape the observation 
of the rulers; and much less would he denounce himself when the consequence would be death? This also 
the wicked demons have now caused to be done by evil men. For having put some to death on account of 
the accusations falsely brought against us, they also dragged to the torture our domestics, either children 
or weak women, and by dreadful torments forced them to admit those fabulous actions which they 
themselves openly perpetrate; about which we are the less concerned, because none of these actions are 
really ours, and we have the unbegotten and ineffable God as witness both of our thoughts and deeds. For 
why did we not even publicly profess that these were the things which we esteemed good, and prove that 


these are the divine philosophy, saying that the mysteries of Saturn are performed when we slay a man, 
and that when we drink our fill of blood, as it is said we do, we are doing what you do before that idol you 
honour, and on which you sprinkle the blood not only of irrational animals, but also of men, making a 
libation of the blood of the slain by the hand of the most illustrious and noble man among you? And 
imitating Jupiter and the other gods in sodomy and shameless intercourse with woman, might we not 
bring as our apology the writings of Epicurus and the poets? But because we persuade men to avoid such 
instruction, and all who practise them and imitate such examples, as now in this discourse we have striven 
to persuade you, we are assailed in every kind of way. But we are not concerned, since we know that God 
is a just observer of all. But would that even now some one would mount a lofty rostrum, and shout with a 
loud voice; “Be ashamed, be ashamed, ye who charge the guiltless with those deeds which yourselves 
openly could commit, and ascribe things which apply to yourselves and to your gods to those who have not 
even the slightest sympathy with them. Be ye converted; become wise.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
HOW THE WORD HAS BEEN IN ALL MEN 


For I myself, when I discovered the wicked disguise which the evil spirits had thrown around the divine 
doctrines of the Christians, to turn aside others from joining them, laughed both at those who framed 
these falsehoods, and at the disguise itself and at popular opinion and I confess that I both boast and with 
all my strength strive to be found a Christian; not because the teachings of Plato are different from those 
of Christ, but because they are not in all respects similar, as neither are those of the others, Stoics, and 
poets, and historians. For each man spoke well in proportion to the share he had of the spermatic word, 
seeing what was related to it. But they who contradict themselves on the more important points appear 
not to have possessed the heavenly wisdom, and the knowledge which cannot be spoken against. 
Whatever things were rightly said among all men, are the property of us Christians. For next to God, we 
worship and love the Word who is from the unbegotten and ineffable God, since also He became man for 
our sakes, that becoming a partaker of our sufferings, He might also bring us healing. For all the writers 
were able to see realities darkly through the sowing of the implanted word that was in them. For the seed 
and imitation impacted according to capacity is one thing, and quite another is the thing itself, of which 
there is the participation and imitation according to the grace which is from Him. 


CHAPTER XIV 
JUSTIN PRAYS THAT THIS APPEAL BE PUBLISHED 


And we therefore pray you to publish this little book, appending what you think right, that our opinions 
may be known to others, and that these persons may have a fair chance of being freed from erroneous 
notions and ignorance of good, who by their own fault are become subject to punishment; that so these 
things may be published to men, because it is in the nature of man to know good and evil; and by their 
condemning us, whom they do not understand, for actions which they say are wicked, and by delighting in 
the gods who did such things, and even now require similar actions from men, and by inflicting on us 
death or bonds or some other such punishment, as if we were guilty of these things, they condemn 
themselves, so that there is no need of other judges. 


CHAPTER XV 


CONCLUSION 


And I despised the wicked and deceitful doctrine of Simon of my own nation. And if you give this book 
your authority, we will expose him before all, that, if possible, they may be converted. For this end alone 
did we compose this treatise. And our doctrines are not shameful, according to a sober judgment, but are 
indeed more lofty than all human philosophy: and if not so, they are at least unlike the doctrines of the 
Sotadists, and Philaenidians, and Dancers, and Epicureans, and such other teachings of the poets, which 
all are allowed to acquaint themselves with both as acted and as written. And henceforth we shall be 
silent, having done as much as we could, and having added the prayer that all men everywhere may be 
counted worthy of the truth. And would that you also, in a manner becoming piety and philosophy, would 
for your own sakes judge justly! 


Dialogue of Justin, Philosopher and Martyr, with Trypho, a Jew 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


While I was going about one morning in the walks of the Xystus, a certain man, with others in his 
company, having met me, and said, “Hail, O philosopher!” And immediately after saying this, he turned 
round and walked along with me; his friends likewise followed him. And I in turn having addressed him, 
said, “What is there important?” 


And he replied, “I was instructed,” says he “by Corinthus the Socratic in Argos, that I ought not to despise 
or treat with indifference those who array themselves in this dress but to show them all kindness, and to 
associate with them, as perhaps some advantage would spring from the intercourse either to some such 
man or to myself. It is good, moreover, for both, if either the one or the other be benefited. On this 
account, therefore, whenever I see any one in such costume, I gladly approach him, and now, for the same 
reason, have I willingly accosted you; and these accompany me, in the expectation of hearing for 
themselves something profitable from you.” 


“But who are you, most excellent man?” So I replied to him in jest. 


Then he told me frankly both his name and his family. “Trypho,” says he, “I am called; and I am a Hebrew 
of the circumcision, and having escaped from the war lately carried on there I am spending my days in 
Greece, and chiefly at Corinth.” 


“And in what,” said I, “would you be profited by philosophy so much as by your own lawgiver and the 
prophets?” 


“Why not?” he replied. “Do not the philosophers turn every discourse on God? and do not questions 
continually arise to them about His unity and providence? Is not this truly the duty of philosophy, to 
investigate the Deity?” 


“Assuredly,” said I, “so we too have believed. But the most have not taken thought of this whether there be 
one or more gods, and whether they have a regard for each one of us or no, as if this knowledge 
contributed nothing to our happiness; nay, they moreover attempt to persuade us that God takes care of 
the universe with its genera and species, but not of me and you, and each individually, since otherwise we 
would surely not need to pray to Him night and day. But it is not difficult to understand the upshot of this; 
for fearlessness and license in speaking result to such as maintain these opinions, doing and saying 
whatever they choose, neither dreading punishment nor hoping for any benefit from God. For how could 
they? They affirm that the same things shall always happen; and, further, that I and you shall again live in 
like manner, having become neither better men nor worse. But there are some others, who, having 
supposed the soul to be immortal and immaterial, believe that though they have committed evil they will 
not suffer punishment (for that which is immaterial is insensible), and that the soul, in consequence of its 
immortality, needs nothing from God.” 


And he, smiling gently, said, “Tell us your opinion of these matters, and what idea you entertain respecting 
God, and what your philosophy is.” 


CHAPTER II 


JUSTIN DESCRIBES HIS STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY 


“T will tell you,” said I, “what seems to me; for philosophy is, in fact, the greatest possession, and most 
honourable before God, to whom it leads us and alone commends us; and these are truly holy men who 
have bestowed attention on philosophy. What philosophy is, however, and the reason why it has been sent 
down to men, have escaped the observation of most; for there would be neither Platonists, nor Stoics, nor 
Peripatetics, nor Theoretics, nor Pythagoreans, this knowledge being one. I wish to tell you why it has 
become many-headed. It has happened that those who first handled it [i.e., philosophy], and who were 
therefore esteemed illustrious men, were succeeded by those who made no investigations concerning 
truth, but only admired the perseverance and self-discipline of the former, as well as the novelty of the 
doctrines; and each thought that to be true which he learned from his teacher: then, moreover, those 
latter persons handed down to their successors such things, and others similar to them; and this system 
was called by the name of him who was styled the father of the doctrine. Being at first desirous of 
personally conversing with one of these men, I surrendered myself to a certain Stoic; and having spent a 


considerable time with him, when I had not acquired any further knowledge of God (for he did not know 
himself, and said such instruction was unnecessary), I left him and betook myself to another, who was 
called a Peripatetic, and as he fancied, shrewd. And this man, after having entertained me for the first few 
days, requested me to settle the fee, in order that our intercourse might not be unprofitable. Him, too, for 
this reason I abandoned, believing him to be no philosopher at all. But when my soul was eagerly desirous 
to hear the peculiar and choice philosophy, I came to a Pythagorean, very celebrated—a man who thought 
much of his own wisdom. And then, when I had an interview with him, willing to become his hearer and 
disciple, he said, What then? Are you acquainted with music, astronomy, and geometry? Do you expect to 
perceive any of those things which conduce to a happy life, if you have not been first informed on those 
points which wean the soul from sensible objects, and render it fitted for objects which appertain to the 
mind, so that it can contemplate that which is honourable in its essence and that which is good in its 
essence?’ Having commended many of these branches of learning, and telling me that they were 
necessary, he dismissed me when I confessed to him my ignorance. Accordingly I took it rather 
impatiently, as was to be expected when I failed in my hope, the more so because I deemed the man had 
some knowledge; but reflecting again on the space of time during which I would have to linger over those 
branches of learning, I was not able to endure longer procrastination. In my helpless condition it occurred 
to me to have a meeting with the Platonists, for their fame was great. I thereupon spent as much of my 
time as possible with one who had lately settled in our city,—a sagacious man, holding a high position 
among the Platonists,—and I progressed, and made the greatest improvements daily. And the perception 
of immaterial things quite overpowered me, and the contemplation of ideas furnished my mind with 
wings, so that in a little while I supposed that I had become wise; and such was my stupidity, I expected 
forthwith to look upon God, for this is the end of Plato’s philosophy. 


CHAPTER III 
JUSTIN NARRATES THE MANNER OF HIS CONVERSION 


“And while I was thus disposed, when I wished at one period to be filled with great quietness, and to shun 
the path of men, I used to go into a certain field not far from the sea. And when I was near that spot one 
day, which having reached I purposed to be by myself, a certain old man, by no means contemptible in 
appearance, exhibiting meek and venerable manners, followed me at a little distance. And when I turned 
round to him, having halted, I fixed my eyes rather keenly on him. 


“And he said, Do you know me?’ 
“T replied in the negative. 
“ Why, then,’ said he to me, do you so look at me?’ 


“Tam astonished,’ I said, because you have chanced to be in my company in the same place; for I had not 
expected to see any man here.’ 


“And he says to me, I am concerned about some of my household. These are gone away from me; and 
therefore have I come to make personal search for them, if, perhaps, they shall make their appearance 
somewhere. But why are you here?’ said he to me. 


“ T delight,’ said I, in such walks, where my attention is not distracted, for converse with myself is 
uninterrupted; and such places are most fit for philology.’ 


“ Are you, then, a philologian,’ said he, but no lover of deeds or of truth? and do you not aim at being a 
practical man so much as being a sophist?’ 


“ What greater work,’ said I, could one accomplish than this, to show the reason which governs all, and 
having laid hold of it, and being mounted upon it, to look down on the errors of others, and their pursuits? 
But without philosophy and right reason, prudence would not be present to any man. Wherefore it is 
necessary for every man to philosophize, and to esteem this the greatest and most honourable work; but 
other things only of second-rate or third-rate importance, though, indeed, if they be made to depend on 
philosophy, they are of moderate value, and worthy of acceptance; but deprived of it, and not 
accompanying it, they are vulgar and coarse to those who pursue them.’ 


“ Does philosophy, then, make happiness?’ said he, interrupting. 
“ Assuredly,’ I said, and it alone.’ 


“ What, then, is philosophy?’ he says; and what is happiness? Pray tell me, unless something hinders you 
from saying.’ 


“ Philosophy, then,’ said I, is the knowledge of that which really exists, and a clear perception of the truth; 
and happiness is the reward of such knowledge and wisdom.’ 


“ But what do you call God?’ said he. 


“That which always maintains the same nature, and in the same manner, and is the cause of all other 
things—that, indeed, is God.’ So I answered him; and he listened to me with pleasure, and thus again 
interrogated me:— 


“Ts not knowledge a term common to different matters? For in arts of all kinds, he who knows any one of 
them is called a skilful man in the art of generalship, or of ruling, or of healing equally. But in divine and 
human affairs it is not so. Is there a knowledge which affords understanding of human and divine things, 
and then a thorough acquaintance with the divinity and the righteousness of them?’ 


“ Assuredly,’ I replied. 


“ What, then? Is it in the same way we know man and God, as we know music, and arithmetic, and 
astronomy, or any other similar branch?’ 


“ By no means,’ I replied. 

“You have not answered me correctly, then,’ he said; for some [branches of knowledge] come to us by 
learning, or by some employment, while of others we have knowledge by sight. Now, if one were to tell 
you that there exists in India an animal with a nature unlike all others, but of such and such a kind, 


multiform and various, you would not know it before you saw it; but neither would you be competent to 
give any account of it, unless you should hear from one who had seen it.’ 


“ Certainly not,’ I said. 


“ How then,’ he said, should the philosophers judge correctly about God, or speak any truth, when they 
have no knowledge of Him, having neither seen Him at any time, nor heard Him?’ 


“ But, father,’ said I, the Deity cannot be seen merely by the eyes, as other living beings can, but is 
discernible to the mind alone, as Plato says; and I believe him.’ 


CHAPTER IV 


THE SOUL OF ITSELF CANNOT SEE GOD 


“ Ts there then,’ says he, such and so great power in our mind? Or can a man not perceive by sense 
sooner? Will the mind of man see God at any time, if it is uninstructed by the Holy Spirit?’ 

“ Plato indeed says,’ replied I, that the mind’s eye is of such a nature, and has been given for this end, 
that we may see that very Being when the mind is pure itself, who is the cause of all discerned by the 
mind, having no colour, no form, no greatness—nothing, indeed, which the bodily eye looks upon; but It is 
something of this sort, he goes on to say, that is beyond all essence, unutterable and inexplicable, but 
alone honourable and good, coming suddenly into souls well-dispositioned, on account of their affinity to 
and desire of seeing Him.’ 


“ What affinity, then,’ replied he, is there between us and God? Is the soul also divine and immortal, and a 
part of that very regal mind? And even as that sees God, so also is it attainable by us to conceive of the 
Deity in our mind, and thence to become happy?’ 


“ Assuredly,’ I said. 


“ And do all the souls of all living beings comprehend Him?’ he asked; or are the souls of men of one kind 
and the souls of horses and of asses of another kind?’ 


“No; but the souls which are in all are similar,’ I answered. 
“ Then,’ says he, shall both horses and asses see, or have they seen at some time or other, God?’ 


“ No,’ I said; for the majority of men will not, saving such as shall live justly, purified by righteousness, 
and by every other virtue.’ 


“Tt is not, therefore,’ said he, on account of his affinity, that a man sees God, nor because he has a mind, 
but because he is temperate and righteous?’ 


“ Yes,’ said I; and because he has that whereby he perceives God.’ 

“What then? Do goats or sheep injure any one?’ 

“No one in any respect,’ I said. 

“ Therefore these animals will see [God] according to your account,’ says he. 


“No; for their body being of such a nature, is an obstacle to them.’ 


“He rejoined, If these animals could assume speech, be well assured that they would with greater reason 
ridicule our body; but let us now dismiss this subject, and let it be conceded to you as you say. Tell me, 
however, this: Does the soul see [God] so long as it is in the body, or after it has been removed from it?’ 


“ So long as it is in the form of a man, it is possible for it,’ I continue, to attain to this by means of the 
mind; but especially when it has been set free from the body, and being apart by itself, it gets possession 
of that which it was wont continually and wholly to love.’ 

“ Does it remember this, then [the sight of God], when it is again in the man?’ 


“Tt does not appear to me so,’ I said. 


“ What, then, is the advantage to those who have seen [God]? or what has he who has seen more than he 
who has not seen, unless he remember this fact, that he has seen?’ 


“T cannot tell,’ I answered. 
“ And what do those suffer who are judged to be unworthy of this spectacle?’ said he. 
“ They are imprisoned in the bodies of certain wild beasts, and this is their punishment.’ 


“ Do they know, then, that it is for this reason they are in such forms, and that they have committed some 
sin?’ 


“T do not think so.’ 


“ Then these reap no advantage from their punishment, as it seems: moreover, I would say that they are 
not punished unless they are conscious of the punishment.’ 


“ No indeed.’ 


“ Therefore souls neither see God nor transmigrate into other bodies; for they would know that so they 
are punished, and they would be afraid to commit even the most trivial sin afterwards. But that they can 
perceive that God exists, and that righteousness and piety are honourable, I also quite agree with you,’ 
said he. 


“You are right,’ I replied. 


CHAPTER V 

THE SOUL IS NOT IN ITS OWN NATURE IMMORTAL 

“ These philosophers know nothing, then, about these things; for they cannot tell what a soul is.’ 

“Tt does not appear so.’ 

“Nor ought it to be called immortal; for if it is immortal, it is plainly unbegotten.’ 

“Ttis both unbegotten and immortal, according to some who are styled Platonists.’ 

“ Do you say that the world is also unbegotten?’ 

“Some say so. I do not, however, agree with them.’ 

“You are right; for what reason has one for supposing that a body so solid, possessing resistance, 
composite, changeable, decaying, and renewed every day, has not arisen from some cause? But if the 
world is begotten, souls also are necessarily begotten; and perhaps at one time they were not in existence, 


for they were made on account of men and other living creatures, if you will say that they have been 
begotten wholly apart, and not along with their respective bodies.’ 


“ This seems to be correct.’ 
“ They are not, then, immortal?’ 
“No; since the world has appeared to us to be begotten.’ 


“ But I do not say, indeed, that all souls die; for that were truly a piece of good fortune to the evil. What 
then? The souls of the pious remain in a better place, while those of the unjust and wicked are in a worse, 
waiting for the time of judgment. Thus some which have appeared worthy of God never die; but others are 
punished so long as God wills them to exist and to be punished.’ 


“ Is what you say, then, of a like nature with that which Plato in Timaeus hints about the world, when he 


says that it is indeed subject to decay, inasmuch as it has been created, but that it will neither be 
dissolved nor meet with the fate of death on account of the will of God? Does it seem to you the very same 
can be said of the soul, and generally of all things? For those things which exist after God, or shall at any 
time exist, these have the nature of decay, and are such as may be blotted out and cease to exist; for God 
alone is unbegotten and incorruptible, and therefore He is God, but all other things after Him are created 
and corruptible. For this reason souls both die and are punished: since, if they were unbegotten, they 
would neither sin, nor be filled with folly, nor be cowardly, and again ferocious; nor would they willingly 
transform into swine, and serpents, and dogs and it would not indeed be just to compel them, if they be 
unbegotten. For that which is unbegotten is similar to, equal to, and the same with that which is 
unbegotten; and neither in power nor in honour should the one be preferred to the other, and hence there 
are not many things which are unbegotten: for if there were some difference between them, you would 
not discover the cause of the difference, though you searched for it; but after letting the mind ever 
wander to infinity, you would at length, wearied out, take your stand on one Unbegotten, and say that this 
is the Cause of all. Did such escape the observation of Plato and Pythagoras, those wise men,’ I said, who 
have been as a wall and fortress of philosophy to us?’ 


CHAPTER VI 
THESE THINGS WERE UNKNOWN TO PLATO AND OTHER PHILOSOPHERS 


“Tt makes no matter to me,’ said he, whether Plato or Pythagoras, or, in short, any other man held such 
opinions. For the truth is so; and you would perceive it from this. The soul assuredly is or has life. If, then, 
it is life, it would cause something else, and not itself, to live, even as motion would move something else 
than itself. Now, that the soul lives, no one would deny. But if it lives, it lives not as being life, but as the 
partaker of life; but that which partakes of anything, is different from that of which it does partake. Now 
the soul partakes of life, since God wills it to live. Thus, then, it will not even partake [of life] when God 
does not will it to live. For to live is not its attribute, as it is God’s; but as a man does not live always, and 
the soul is not for ever conjoined with the body, since, whenever this harmony must be broken up, the soul 
leaves the body, and the man exists no longer; even so, whenever the soul must cease to exist, the spirit of 
life is removed from it, and there is no more soul, but it goes back to the place from whence it was taken.’ 


CHAPTER VII 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF TRUTH TO BE SOUGHT FROM THE PROPHETS ALONE 


“ Should any one, then, employ a teacher?’ I say, or whence may any one be helped, if not even in them 
there is truth?’ 


“ There existed, long before this time, certain men more ancient than all those who are esteemed 
philosophers, both righteous and beloved by God, who spoke by the Divine Spirit, and foretold events 
which would take place, and which are now taking place. They are called prophets. These alone both saw 
and announced the truth to men, neither reverencing nor fearing any man, not influenced by a desire for 
glory, but speaking those things alone which they saw and which they heard, being filled with the Holy 
Spirit. Their writings are still extant, and he who has read them is very much helped in his knowledge of 
the beginning and end of things, and of those matters which the philosopher ought to know, provided he 
has believed them. For they did not use demonstration in their treatises, seeing that they were witnesses 
to the truth above all demonstration, and worthy of belief; and those events which have happened, and 
those which are happening, compel you to assent to the utterances made by them, although, indeed, they 
were entitled to credit on account of the miracles which they performed, since they both glorified the 
Creator, the God and Father of all things, and proclaimed His Son, the Christ [sent] by Him: which, 
indeed, the false prophets, who are filled with the lying unclean spirit, neither have done nor do, but 
venture to work certain wonderful deeds for the purpose of astonishing men, and glorify the spirits and 
demons of error. But pray that, above all things, the gates of light may be opened to you; for these things 
cannot be perceived or understood by all, but only by the man to whom God and His Christ have imparted 
wisdom.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
JUSTIN BY HIS COLLOQUY IS KINDLED WITH LOVE TO CHRIST 


“When he had spoken these and many other things, which there is no time for mentioning at present, he 
went away, bidding me attend to them; and I have not seen him since. But straightway a flame was 
kindled in my soul; and a love of the prophets, and of those men who are friends of Christ, possessed me; 
and whilst revolving his words in my mind, I found this philosophy alone to be safe and profitable. Thus, 
and for this reason, I am a philosopher. Moreover, I would wish that all, making a resolution similar to my 
own, do not keep themselves away from the words of the Saviour. For they possess a terrible power in 
themselves, and are sufficient to inspire those who turn aside from the path of rectitude with awe; while 
the sweetest rest is afforded those who make a diligent practice of them. If, then, you have any concern 
for yourself, and if you are eagerly looking for salvation, and if you believe in God, you may—since you are 


not indifferent to the matter—become acquainted with the Christ of God, and, after being initiated, live a 
happy life.” 


When I had said this, my beloved friends those who were with Trypho laughed; but he, smiling, says, “I 
approve of your other remarks, and admire the eagerness with which you study divine things; but it were 
better for you still to abide in the philosophy of Plato, or of some other man, cultivating endurance, self- 
control, and moderation, rather than be deceived by false words, and follow the opinions of men of no 
reputation. For if you remain in that mode of philosophy, and live blamelessly, a hope of a better destiny 
were left to you; but when you have forsaken God, and reposed confidence in man, what safety still awaits 
you? If, then, you are willing to listen to me (for I have already considered you a friend), first be 
circumcised, then observe what ordinances have been enacted with respect to the Sabbath, and the 
feasts, and the new moons of God; and, in a word, do all things which have been written in the law: and 
then perhaps you shall obtain mercy from God. But Christ—if He has indeed been born, and exists 
anywhere—is unknown, and does not even know Himself, and has no power until Elias come to anoint 
Him, and make Him manifest to all. And you, having accepted a groundless report, invent a Christ for 
yourselves, and for his sake are inconsiderately perishing.” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE CHRISTIANS HAVE NOT BELIEVED GROUNDLESS STORIES 


“T excuse and forgive you, my friend,” I said. “For you know not what you say, but have been persuaded by 
teachers who do not understand the Scriptures; and you speak, like a diviner, whatever comes into your 
mind. But if you are willing to listen to an account of Him, how we have not been deceived, and shall not 
cease to confess Him,—although men’s reproaches be heaped upon us, although the most terrible tyrant 
compel us to deny Him,—I shall prove to you as you stand here that we have not believed empty fables, or 
words without any foundation but words filled with the Spirit of God, and big with power, and flourishing 
with grace.” 


Then again those who were in his company laughed, and shouted in an unseemly manner. Then I rose up 
and was about to leave; but he, taking hold of my garment, said I should not accomplish that until I had 
performed what I promised. “Let not, then, your companions be so tumultuous, or behave so 
disgracefully,” I said. “But if they wish, let them listen in silence; or, if some better occupation prevent 
them, let them go away; while we, having retired to some spot, and resting there, may finish the 
discourse.” It seemed good to Trypho that we should do so; and accordingly, having agreed upon it, we 
retired to the middle space of the Xystus. Two of his friends, when they had ridiculed and made game of 
our zeal, went off. And when we were come to that place, where there are stone seats on both sides, those 
with Trypho, having seated themselves on the one side, conversed with each other, some one of them 
having thrown in a remark about the war waged in Judaea. 


CHAPTER X 


TRYPHO BLAMES THE CHRISTIANS FOR THIS ALONE—THE NON-OBSERVANCE OF THE LAW 
And when they ceased, I again addressed them thus:— 


“Is there any other matter, my friends, in which we are blamed, than this, that we live not after the law, 
and are not circumcised in the flesh as your forefathers were, and do not observe sabbaths as you do? Are 
our lives and customs also slandered among you? And I ask this: have you also believed concerning us, 
that we eat men; and that after the feast, having extinguished the lights, we engage in promiscuous 
concubinage? Or do you condemn us in this alone, that we adhere to such tenets, and believe in an 
opinion, untrue, as you think?” 


“This is what we are amazed at,” said Trypho, “but those things about which the multitude speak are not 
worthy of belief; for they are most repugnant to human nature. Moreover, I am aware that your precepts 
in the so-called Gospel are so wonderful and so great, that I suspect no one can keep them; for I have 
carefully read them. But this is what we are most at a loss about: that you, professing to be pious, and 
supposing yourselves better than others, are not in any particular separated from them, and do not alter 
your mode of living from the nations, in that you observe no festivals or sabbaths, and do not have the rite 
of circumcision; and further, resting your hopes on a man that was crucified, you yet expect to obtain 
some good thing from God, while you do not obey His commandments. Have you not read, that that soul 
shall be cut off from his people who shall not have been circumcised on the eighth day? And this has been 
ordained for strangers and for slaves equally. But you, despising this covenant rashly, reject the 
consequent duties, and attempt to persuade yourselves that you know God, when, however, you perform 
none of those things which they do who fear God. If, therefore, you can defend yourself on these points, 
and make it manifest in what way you hope for anything whatsoever, even though you do not observe the 
law, this we would very gladly hear from you, and we shall make other similar investigations.” 


CHAPTER XI 


THE LAW ABROGATED; THE NEW TESTAMENT PROMISED AND GIVEN BY GOD 


“There will be no other God, O Trypho, nor was there from eternity any other existing” (I thus addressed 
him), “but He who made and disposed all this universe. Nor do we think that there is one God for us, 
another for you, but that He alone is God who led your fathers out from Egypt with a strong hand and a 
high arm. Nor have we trusted in any other (for there is no other), but in Him in whom you also have 
trusted, the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob. But we do not trust through Moses or through 
the law; for then we would do the same as yourselves. But now—(for I have read that there shall be a final 
law, and a covenant, the chiefest of all, which it is now incumbent on all men to observe, as many as are 
seeking after the inheritance of God. For the law promulgated on Horeb is now old, and belongs to 
yourselves alone; but this is for all universally. Now, law placed against law has abrogated that which is 
before it, and a covenant which comes after in like manner has put an end to the previous one; and an 
eternal and final law—namely, Christ—has been given to us, and the covenant is trustworthy, after which 
there shall be no law, no commandment, no ordinance. Have you not read this which Isaiah says: Hearken 
unto Me, hearken unto Me, my people; and, ye kings, give ear unto Me: for a law shall go forth from Me, 
and My judgment shall be for a light to the nations. My righteousness approaches swiftly, and My 
salvation shall go forth, and nations shall trust in Mine arm?’ And by Jeremiah, concerning this same new 
covenant, He thus speaks: Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel and with the house of Judah; not according to the covenant which I made with their 
fathers, in the day that I took them by the hand, to bring them out of the land of Egypt’ ). If, therefore, 
God proclaimed a new covenant which was to be instituted, and this for a light of the nations, we see and 
are persuaded that men approach God, leaving their idols and other unrighteousness, through the name 
of Him who was crucified, Jesus Christ, and abide by their confession even unto death, and maintain piety. 
Moreover, by the works and by the attendant miracles, it is possible for all to understand that He is the 
new law, and the new covenant, and the expectation of those who out of every people wait for the good 
things of God. For the true spiritual Israel, and descendants of Judah, Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham (who in 
uncircumcision was approved of and blessed by God on account of his faith, and called the father of many 
nations), are we who have been led to God through this crucified Christ, as shall be demonstrated while 
we proceed. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE JEWS VIOLATE THE ETERNAL LAW, AND INTERPRET ILL THAT OF MOSES 


I also adduced another passage in which Isaiah exclaims: “ Hear My words, and your soul shall live; and I 
will make an everlasting covenant with you, even the sure mercies of David. Behold, I have given Him for 
a witness to the people: nations which know not Thee shall call on Thee; peoples who know not Thee shall 
escape to Thee, because of thy God, the Holy One of Israel; for He has glorified Thee.’ This same law you 
have despised, and His new holy covenant you have slighted; and now you neither receive it, nor repent of 
your evil deeds. For your ears are closed, your eyes are blinded, and the heart is hardened,’ Jeremiah has 
cried; yet not even then do you listen. The Lawgiver is present, yet you do not see Him; to the poor the 
Gospel is preached, the blind see, yet you do not understand. You have now need of a second 
circumcision, though you glory greatly in the flesh. The new law requires you to keep perpetual sabbath, 
and you, because you are idle for one day, suppose you are pious, not discerning why this has been 
commanded you: and if you eat unleavened bread, you say the will of God has been fulfilled. The Lord our 
God does not take pleasure in such observances: if there is any perjured person or a thief among you, let 
him cease to be so; if any adulterer, let him repent; then he has kept the sweet and true sabbaths of God. 
If any one has impure hands, let him wash and be pure. 


CHAPTER XIII 
ISAIAH TEACHES THAT SINS ARE FORGIVEN THROUGH CHRIST’S BLOOD 


“For Isaiah did not send you to a bath, there to wash away murder and other sins, which not even all the 
water of the sea were sufficient to purge; but, as might have been expected, this was that saving bath of 
the olden time which followed those who repented, and who no longer were purified by the blood of goats 
and of sheep, or by the ashes of an heifer, or by the offerings of fine flour, but by faith through the blood of 
Christ, and through His death, who died for this very reason, as Isaiah himself said, when he spake thus: 
The Lord shall make bare His holy arm in the eyes of all the nations, and all the nations and the ends of 
the earth shall see the salvation of God. Depart ye, depart ye, depart ye, go ye out from thence, and touch 
no unclean thing; go ye out of the midst of her, be ye clean that bear the vessels of the Lord, for ye go not 
with haste. For the Lord shall go before you; and the Lord, the God of Israel, shall gather you together. 
Behold, my servant shall deal prudently; and He shall be exalted, and be greatly glorified. As many were 
astonished at Thee, so Thy form and Thy glory shall be marred more than men. So shall many nations be 
astonished at Him, and the kings shall shut their mouths; for that which had not been told them 
concerning Him shall they see, and that which they had not heard shall they consider. Lord, who hath 
believed our report? and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed? We have announced Him as a child 


before Him, as a root in a dry ground. He hath no form or comeliness, and when we saw Him He had no 
form or beauty; but His form is dishonoured, and fails more than the sons of men. He is a man in 
affliction, and acquainted with bearing sickness, because His face has been turned away; He was 
despised, and we esteemed Him not. He bears our sins, and is distressed for us; and we esteemed Him to 
be in toil and in affliction, and in evil treatment. But He was wounded for our transgressions, He was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon Him. With His stripes we are healed. 
All we, like sheep, have gone astray. Every man has turned to his own way; and the Lord laid on Him our 
iniquities, and by reason of His oppression He opens not His mouth. He was brought as a sheep to the 
slaughter; and as a lamb before her shearer is dumb, so He openeth not His mouth. In His humiliation His 
judgment was taken away. And who shall declare His generation? For His life is taken from the earth. 
Because of the transgressions of my people He came unto death. And I will give the wicked for His grave, 
and the rich for His death, because He committed no iniquity, and deceit was not found in His mouth. And 
the Lord wills to purify Him from affliction. If he has been given for sin, your soul shall see a long-lived 
seed. And the Lord wills to take His soul away from trouble, to show Him light, and to form Him in 
understanding, to justify the righteous One who serves many well. And He shall bear our sins; therefore 
He shall inherit many, and shall divide the spoil of the strong, because His soul was delivered to death; 
and He was numbered with the transgressors, and He bare the sins of many, and was delivered for their 
transgression. Sing, O barren, who bearest not; break forth and cry aloud, thou who dost not travail in 
pain: for more are the children of the desolate than the children of the married wife. For the Lord said, 
Enlarge the place of thy tent and of thy curtains; fix them, spare not, lengthen thy cords, and strengthen 
thy stakes; stretch forth to thy right and thy left; and thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles, and thou shalt 
make the desolate cities to be inherited. Fear not because thou art ashamed, neither be thou confounded 
because thou hast been reproached; for thou shalt forget everlasting shame, and shalt not remember the 
reproach of thy widowhood, because the Lord has made a name for Himself, and He who has redeemed 
thee shall be called through the whole earth the God of Israel. The Lord has called thee as a woman 
forsaken and grieved in spirit, as a woman hated from her youth.’ 


CHAPTER XIV 


RIGHTEOUSNESS IS NOT PLACED IN JEWISH RITES, BUT IN THE CONVERSION OF THE HEART GIVEN IN BAPTISM 
BY CHRIST 


“By reason, therefore, of this laver of repentance and knowledge of God, which has been ordained on 
account of the transgression of God’s people, as Isaiah cries, we have believed, and testify that that very 
baptism which he announced is alone able to purify those who have repented; and this is the water of life. 
But the cisterns which you have dug for yourselves are broken and profitless to you. For what is the use of 
that baptism which cleanses the flesh and body alone? Baptize the soul from wrath and from 
covetousness, from envy, and from hatred; and, lo! the body is pure. For this is the symbolic significance 
of unleavened bread, that you do not commit the old deeds of wicked leaven. But you have understood all 
things in a carnal sense, and you suppose it to be piety if you do such things, while your souls are filled 
with deceit, and, in short, with every wickedness. Accordingly, also, after the seven days of eating 
unleavened bread, God commanded them to mingle new leaven, that is, the performance of other works, 
and not the imitation of the old and evil works. And because this is what this new Lawgiver demands of 
you, I shall again refer to the words which have been quoted by me, and to others also which have been 
passed over. They are related by Isaiah to the following effect: Hearken to me, and your soul shall live; 
and I will make with you an everlasting covenant, even the sure mercies of David. Behold, I have given 
Him for a witness to the people, a leader and commander to the nations. Nations which know not Thee 
shall call on Thee; and peoples who know not Thee shall escape unto Thee, because of Thy God, the Holy 
One of Israel, for He has glorified Thee. Seek ye God; and when you find Him, call on Him, so long as He 
may be nigh you. Let the wicked forsake his ways, and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will obtain mercy, because He will abundantly pardon your sins. For my 
thoughts are not as your thoughts, neither are my ways as your ways; but as far removed as the heavens 
are from the earth, so far is my way removed from your way, and your thoughts from my thoughts. For as 
the snow or the rain descends from heaven, and shall not return till it waters the earth, and makes it bring 
forth and bud, and gives seed to the sower and bread for food, so shall My word be that goeth forth out of 
My mouth: it shall not return until it shall have accomplished all that I desired, and I shall make My 
commandments prosperous. For ye shall go out with joy, and be taught with gladness. For the mountains 
and the hills shall leap while they expect you, and all the trees of the fields shall applaud with their 
branches: and instead of the thorn shall come up the cypress, and instead of the brier shall come up the 
myrtle. And the Lord shall be for a name, and for an everlasting sign, and He shall not fail!’ Of these and 
such like words written by the prophets, O Trypho,” said I, “some have reference to the first advent of 
Christ, in which He is preached as inglorious, obscure, and of mortal appearance: but others had 
reference to His second advent, when He shall appear in glory and above the clouds; and your nation shall 
see and know Him whom they have pierced, as Hosea, one of the twelve prophets, and Daniel, foretold. 


CHAPTER XV 
IN WHAT THE TRUE FASTING CONSISTS 


“Learn, therefore, to keep the true fast of God, as Isaiah says, that you may please God. Isaiah has cried 
thus: Shout vehemently, and do not spare: lift up thy voice as with a trumpet, and show My people their 
transgressions, and the house of Jacob their sins. They seek Me from day to day, and desire to know My 
ways, aS a nation that did righteousness, and forsook not the judgment of God. They ask of Me now 
righteous judgment, and desire to draw near to God, saying, Wherefore have we fasted, and Thou seest 
not? and afflicted our souls, and Thou hast not known? Because in the days of your fasting you find your 
own pleasure, and oppress all those who are subject to you. Behold, ye fast for strifes and debates, and 
smite the humble with your fists. Why do ye fast for Me, as to-day, so that your voice is heard aloud? This 
is not the fast which I have chosen, the day in which a man shall afflict his soul. And not even if you bend 
your neck like a ring, or clothe yourself in sackcloth and ashes, shall you call this a fast, and a day 
acceptable to the Lord. This is not the fast which I have chosen, saith the Lord; but loose every 
unrighteous bond, dissolve the terms of wrongous covenants, let the oppressed go free, and avoid every 
iniquitous contract. Deal thy bread to the hungry, and lead the homeless poor under thy dwelling; if thou 
seest the naked, clothe him; and do not hide thyself from thine own flesh. Then shall thy light break forth 
as the morning, and thy garments shall rise up quickly: and thy righteousness shall go before thee, and 
the glory of God shall envelope thee. Then shalt thou cry, and the Lord shall hear thee: while thou art 
speaking, He will say, Behold, I am here. And if thou take away from thee the yoke, and the stretching out 
of the hand, and the word of murmuring; and shalt give heartily thy bread to the hungry, and shalt satisfy 
the afflicted soul; then shall thy light arise in the darkness, and thy darkness shall be as the noon-day: and 
thy God shall be with thee continually, and thou shalt be satisfied according as thy soul desireth, and thy 
bones shall become fat, and shall be as a watered garden, and as a fountain of water, or as a land where 
water fails not.’ Circumcise, therefore, the foreskin of your heart,’ as the words of God in all these 
passages demand.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


CIRCUMCISION GIVEN AS A SIGN, THAT THE JEWS MIGHT BE DRIVEN AWAY FOR THEIR EVIL DEEDS DONE TO 
CHRIST AND THE CHRISTIANS 


“And God himself proclaimed by Moses, speaking thus: And circumcise the hardness of your hearts, and 
no longer stiffen the neck. For the Lord your God is both Lord of lords, and a great, mighty, and terrible 
God, who regardeth not persons, and taketh not rewards.’ And in Leviticus: Because they have 
transgressed against Me, and despised Me, and because they have walked contrary to Me, I also walked 
contrary to them, and I shall cut them off in the land of their enemies. Then shall their uncircumcised 
heart be turned. For the circumcision according to the flesh, which is from Abraham, was given for a sign; 
that you may be separated from other nations, and from us; and that you alone may suffer that which you 
now justly suffer; and that your land may be desolate, and your cities burned with fire; and that strangers 
may eat your fruit in your presence, and not one of you may go up to Jerusalem.’ For you are not 
recognised among the rest of men by any other mark than your fleshly circumcision. For none of you, I 
suppose, will venture to say that God neither did nor does foresee the events, which are future, nor 
foreordained his deserts for each one. Accordingly, these things have happened to you in fairness and 
justice, for you have slain the Just One, and His prophets before Him; and now you reject those who hope 
in Him, and in Him who sent Him—God the Almighty and Maker of all things—cursing in your synagogues 
those that believe on Christ. For you have not the power to lay hands upon us, on account of those who 
now have the mastery. But as often as you could, you did so. Wherefore God, by Isaiah, calls to you, 
saying, Behold how the righteous man perished, and no one regards it. For the righteous man is taken 
away from before iniquity. His grave shall be in peace, he is taken away from the midst. Draw near hither, 
ye lawless children, seed of the adulterers, and children of the whore. Against whom have you sported 
yourselves, and against whom have you opened the mouth, and against whom have you loosened the 
tongue?’ 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE JEWS SENT PERSONS THROUGH THE WHOLE EARTH TO SPREAD CALUMNIES ON CHRISTIANS 


“For other nations have not inflicted on us and on Christ this wrong to such an extent as you have, who in 
very deed are the authors of the wicked prejudice against the Just One, and us who hold by Him. For after 
that you had crucified Him, the only blameless and righteous Man,—through whose stripes those who 
approach the Father by Him are healed,—when you knew that He had risen from the dead and ascended 
to heaven, as the prophets foretold He would, you not only did not repent of the wickedness which you 
had committed, but at that time you selected and sent out from Jerusalem chosen men through all the 
land to tell that the godless heresy of the Christians had sprung up, and to publish those things which all 
they who knew us not speak against us. So that you are the cause not only of your own unrighteousness, 
but in fact of that of all other men. And Isaiah cries justly: By reason of you, My name is blasphemed 
among the Gentiles.’ And: Woe unto their soul! because they have devised an evil device against 
themselves, saying, Let us bind the righteous, for he is distasteful to us. Therefore they shall eat the fruit 
of their doings. Woe unto the wicked! evil shall be rendered to him according to the works of his hands.’ 
And again, in other words: Woe unto them that draw their iniquity as with a long cord, and their 
transgressions as with the harness of a heifer’s yoke: who say, Let his speed come near; and let the 


counsel of the Holy One of Israel come, that we may know it. Woe unto them that call evil good, and good 
evil; that put light for darkness, and darkness for light; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter!’ 
Accordingly, you displayed great zeal in publishing throughout all the land bitter and dark and unjust 
things against the only blameless and righteous Light sent by God. 


For He appeared distasteful to you when He cried among you, It is written, My house is the house of 
prayer; but ye have made it a den of thieves!’ He overthrew also the tables of the money-changers in the 
temple, and exclaimed, Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye pay tithe of mint and 
rue, but do not observe the love of God and justice. Ye whited sepulchres! appearing beautiful outward, 
but are within full of dead men’s bones.’ And to the Scribes, Woe unto you, Scribes! for ye have the keys, 
and ye do not enter in yourselves, and them that are entering in ye hinder; ye blind guides!’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 


CHRISTIANS WOULD OBSERVE THE LAW, IF THEY DID NOT KNOW WHY IT WAS INSTITUTED 


“For since you have read, O Trypho, as you yourself admitted, the doctrines taught by our Saviour, I do 
not think that I have done foolishly in adding some short utterances of His to the prophetic statements. 
Wash therefore, and be now clean, and put away iniquity from your souls, as God bids you be washed in 
this laver, and be circumcised with the true circumcision. For we too would observe the fleshly 
circumcision, and the Sabbaths, and in short all the feasts, if we did not know for what reason they were 
enjoined you,—namely, on account of your transgressions and the hardness of your hearts. For if we 
patiently endure all things contrived against us by wicked men and demons, so that even amid cruelties 
unutterable, death and torments, we pray for mercy to those who inflict such things upon us, and do not 
wish to give the least retort to any one, even as the new Lawgiver commanded us: how is it, Trypho, that 
we would not observe those rites which do not harm us,—I speak of fleshly circumcision, and Sabbaths, 
and feasts? 


CHAPTER XIX 


CIRCUMCISION UNKNOWN BEFORE ABRAHAM. THE LAW WAS GIVEN BY MOSES ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
HARDNESS OF THEIR HEARTS 


“Tt is this about which we are at a loss, and with reason, because, while you endure such things, you do 
not observe all the other customs which we are now discussing.” 


“This circumcision is not, however, necessary for all men, but for you alone, in order that, as I have 
already said, you may suffer these things which you now justly suffer. Nor do we receive that useless 
baptism of cisterns, for it has nothing to do with this baptism of life. Wherefore also God has announced 
that you have forsaken Him, the living fountain, and digged for yourselves broken cisterns which can hold 
no water. Even you, who are the circumcised according to the flesh, have need of our circumcision; but 
we, having the latter, do not require the former. For if it were necessary, as you suppose, God would not 
have made Adam uncircumcised; would not have had respect to the gifts of Abel when, being 
uncircumcised, he offered sacrifice and would not have been pleased with the uncircumcision of Enoch, 
who was not found, because God had translated him. Lot, being uncircumcised, was saved from Sodom, 
the angels themselves and the Lord sending him out. Noah was the beginning of our race; yet, 
uncircumcised, along with his children he went into the ark. Melchizedek, the priest of the Most High, 
was uncircumcised; to whom also Abraham the first who received circumcision after the flesh, gave tithes, 
and he blessed him: after whose order God declared, by the mouth of David, that He would establish the 
everlasting priest. Therefore to you alone this circumcision was necessary, in order that the people may be 
no people, and the nation no nation; as also Hosea, one of the twelve prophets, declares. Moreover, all 
those righteous men already mentioned, though they kept no Sabbaths, were pleasing to God; and after 
them Abraham with all his descendants until Moses, under whom your nation appeared unrighteous and 
ungrateful to God, making a calf in the wilderness: wherefore God, accommodating Himself to that nation, 
enjoined them also to offer sacrifices, as if to His name, in order that you might not serve idols. Which 
precept, however, you have not observed; nay, you sacrificed your children to demons. And you were 
commanded to keep Sabbaths, that you might retain the memorial of God. For His word makes this 
announcement, saying, That ye may know that I am God who redeemed you.’ 


CHAPTER XX 
WHY CHOICE OF MEATS WAS PRESCRIBED 


“Moreover, you were commanded to abstain from certain kinds of food, in order that you might keep God 
before your eyes while you ate and drank, seeing that you were prone and very ready to depart from His 
knowledge, as Moses also affirms: The people ate and drank, and rose up to play.’ And again: Jacob ate, 
and was satisfied, and waxed fat; and he who was beloved kicked: he waxed fat, he grew thick, he was 
enlarged, and he forsook God who had made him.’ For it was told you by Moses in the book of Genesis, 
that God granted to Noah, being a just man, to eat of every animal, but not of flesh with the blood, which 


is dead.” And as he was ready to say, “as the green herbs,” I anticipated him: “Why do you not receive this 
statement, as the green herbs,’ in the sense in which it was given by God, to wit, that just as God has 
granted the herbs for sustenance to man, even so has He given the animals for the diet of flesh? But, you 
say, a distinction was laid down thereafter to Noah, because we do not eat certain herbs. As you interpret 
it, the thing is incredible. And first I shall not occupy myself with this, though able to say and to hold that 
every vegetable is food, and fit to be eaten. But although we discriminate between green herbs, not eating 
all, we refrain from eating some, not because they are common or unclean, but because they are bitter, or 
deadly, or thorny. But we lay hands on and take of all herbs which are sweet, very nourishing and good, 
whether they are marine or land plants. Thus also God by the mouth of Moses commanded you to abstain 
from unclean and improper and violent animals: when, moreover, though you were eating manna in the 
desert, and were seeing all those wondrous acts wrought for you by God, you made and worshipped the 
golden calf. Hence he cries continually, and justly, They are foolish children, in whom is no faith.’ 


CHAPTER XXI 


SABBATHS WERE INSTITUTED ON ACCOUNT OF THE PEOPLE’S SINS, AND NOT FOR A WORK OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


“Moreover, that God enjoined you to keep the Sabbath, and impose on you other precepts for a sign, as I 
have already said, on account of your unrighteousness, and that of your fathers,—as He declares that for 
the sake of the nations, lest His name be profaned among them, therefore He permitted some of you to 
remain alive,—these words of His can prove to you: they are narrated by Ezekiel thus: I am the Lord your 
God; walk in My statutes, and keep My judgments, and take no part in the customs of Egypt; and hallow 
My Sabbaths; and they shall be a sign between Me and you, that ye may know that I am the Lord your 
God. Notwithstanding ye rebelled against Me, and your children walked not in My statutes, neither kept 
My judgments to do them: which if a man do, he shall live in them. But they polluted My Sabbaths. And I 
said that I would pour out My fury upon them in the wilderness, to accomplish My anger upon them; yet I 
did it not; that My name might not be altogether profaned in the sight of the heathen. I led them out 
before their eyes, and I lifted up Mine hand unto them in the wilderness, that I would scatter them among 
the heathen, and disperse them through the countries; because they had not executed My judgments, but 
had despised My statutes, and polluted My Sabbaths, and their eyes were after the devices of their 
fathers. Wherefore I gave them also statutes which were not good, and judgments whereby they shall not 
live. And I shall pollute them in their own gifts, that I may destroy all that openeth the womb, when I pass 
through them.’ 


CHAPTER XXII 
SO ALSO WERE SACRIFICES AND OBLATIONS 


“And that you may learn that it was for the sins of your own nation, and for their idolatries and not 
because there was any necessity for such sacrifices, that they were likewise enjoined, listen to the manner 
in which He speaks of these by Amos, one of the twelve, saying: Woe unto you that desire the day of the 
Lord! to what end is this day of the Lord for you? It is darkness and not light, as when a man flees from 
the face of a lion, and a bear meets him; and he goes into his house, and leans his hands against the wall, 
and the serpent bites him. Shall not the day of the Lord be darkness and not light, even very dark, and no 
brightness in it? I have hated, I have despised your feast-days, and I will not smell in your solemn 
assemblies: wherefore, though ye offer Me your burnt-offerings and sacrifices, I will not accept them; 
neither will I regard the peace-offerings of your presence. Take thou away from Me the multitude of thy 
songs and psalms; I will not hear thine instruments. But let judgment be rolled down as water, and 
righteousness as an impassable torrent. Have ye offered unto Me victims and sacrifices in the wilderness, 
O house of Israel? saith the Lord. And have ye taken up the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your god 
Raphan, the figures which ye made for yourselves? And I will carry you away beyond Damascus, saith the 
Lord, whose name is the Almighty God. Woe to them that are at ease in Zion, and trust in the mountain of 
Samaria: those who are named among the chiefs have plucked away the first-fruits of the nations: the 
house of Israel have entered for themselves. Pass all of you unto Calneh, and see; and from thence go ye 
unto Hamath the great, and go down thence to Gath of the strangers, the noblest of all these kingdoms, if 
their boundaries are greater than your boundaries. Ye who come to the evil day, who are approaching, and 
who hold to false Sabbaths; who lie on beds of ivory, and are at ease upon their couches; who eat the 
lambs out of the flock, and the sucking calves out of the midst of the herd; who applaud at the sound of 
the musical instruments; they reckon them as stable, and not as fleeting, who drink wine in bowls, and 
anoint themselves with the chief ointments, but they are not grieved for the affliction of Joseph. 
Wherefore now they shall be captives, among the first of the nobles who are carried away; and the house 
of evil-doers shall be removed, and the neighing of horses shall be taken away from Ephraim.’ And again 
by Jeremiah: Collect your flesh, and sacrifices, and eat: for concerning neither sacrifices nor libations did I 
command your fathers in the day in which I took them by the hand to lead them out of Egypt.’ And again 
by David, in the forty-ninth Psalm, He thus said: The God of gods, the Lord hath spoken, and called the 
earth, from the rising of the sun unto the going down thereof. Out of Zion is the perfection of His beauty. 
God, even our God, shall come openly, and shall not keep silence. Fire shall burn before Him, and it shall 
be very tempestuous round about Him. He shall call to the heavens above, and to the earth, that He may 


judge His people. Assemble to Him His saints; those that have made a covenant with Him by sacrifices. 
And the heavens shall declare His righteousness, for God is judge. Hear, O My people, and I will speak to 
thee; O Israel, and I will testify to thee, I am God, even thy God. I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices; 
thy burnt-offerings are continually before me. I will take no bullocks out of thy house, nor he-goats out of 
thy folds: for all the beasts of the field are Mine, the herds and the oxen on the mountains. I know all the 
fowls of the heavens, and the beauty of the field is Mine. If I were hungry, I would not tell thee; for the 
world is Mine, and the fulness thereof. Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats? Offer unto 
God the sacrifice of praise, and pay thy vows unto the Most High, and call upon Me in the day of trouble, 
and I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me. But unto the wicked God saith, What hast thou to do to 
declare My statutes, and to take My covenant into thy mouth? But thou hast hated instruction, and cast 
My words behind thee. When thou sawest a thief, thou consentedst with him; and hast been partaker with 
the adulterer. Thy mouth has framed evil, and thy tongue has enfolded deceit. Thou sittest and speakest 
against thy brother; thou slanderest thine own mother’s son. These things hast thou done, and I kept 
silence; thou thoughtest that I would be like thyself in wickedness. I will reprove thee, and set thy sins in 
order before thine eyes. Now consider this, ye that forget God, lest He tear you in pieces, and there be 
none to deliver. The sacrifice of praise shall glorify Me; and there is the way in which I shall show him My 
salvation.’ Accordingly He neither takes sacrifices from you nor commanded them at first to be offered 
because they are needful to Him, but because of your sins. For indeed the temple, which is called the 
temple in Jerusalem, He admitted to be His house or court, not as though He needed it, but in order that 
you, in this view of it, giving yourselves to Him, might not worship idols. And that this is so, Isaiah says: 
What house have ye built Me? saith the Lord. Heaven is My throne, and earth is My footstool.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE OPINION OF THE JEWS REGARDING THE LAW DOES AN INJURY TO GOD 


“But if we do not admit this, we shall be liable to fall into foolish opinions, as if it were not the same God 
who existed in the times of Enoch and all the rest, who neither were circumcised after the flesh, nor 
observed Sabbaths, nor any other rites, seeing that Moses enjoined such observances; or that God has not 
wished each race of mankind continually to perform the same righteous actions: to admit which, seems to 
be ridiculous and absurd. Therefore we must confess that He, who is ever the same, has commanded 
these and such like institutions on account of sinful men, and we must declare Him to be benevolent, 
foreknowing, needing nothing, righteous and good. But if this be not so, tell me, sir, what you think of 
those matters which we are investigating.” And when no one responded: “Wherefore, Trypho, I will 
proclaim to you, and to those who wish to become proselytes, the divine message which I heard from that 
man. Do you see that the elements are not idle, and keep no Sabbaths? Remain as you were born. For if 
there was no need of circumcision before Abraham, or of the observance of Sabbaths, of feasts and 
sacrifices, before Moses; no more need is there of them now, after that, according to the will of God, Jesus 
Christ the Son of God has been born without sin, of a virgin sprung from the stock of Abraham. For when 
Abraham himself was in uncircumcision, he was justified and blessed by reason of the faith which he 
reposed in God, as the Scripture tells. Moreover, the Scriptures and the facts themselves compel us to 
admit that He received circumcision for a sign, and not for righteousness. So that it was justly recorded 
concerning the people, that the soul which shall not be circumcised on the eighth day shall be cut off from 
his family. And, furthermore, the inability of the female sex to receive fleshly circumcision, proves that this 
circumcision has been given for a sign, and not for a work of righteousness. For God has given likewise to 
women the ability to observe all things which are righteous and virtuous; but we see that the bodily form 
of the male has been made different from the bodily form of the female; yet we know that neither of them 
is righteous or unrighteous merely for this cause, but [is considered righteous] by reason of piety and 
righteousness. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE CHRISTIANS’ CIRCUMCISION FAR MORE EXCELLENT 


“Now, sirs,” I said, “it is possible for us to show how the eighth day possessed a certain mysterious 
import, which the seventh day did not possess, and which was promulgated by God through these rites. 
But lest I appear now to diverge to other subjects, understand what I say: the blood of that circumcision is 
obsolete, and we trust in the blood of salvation; there is now another covenant, and another law has gone 
forth from Zion. Jesus Christ circumcises all who will—as was declared above—with knives of stone; that 
they may be a righteous nation, a people keeping faith, holding to the truth, and maintaining peace. Come 
then with me, all who fear God, who wish to see the good of Jerusalem. Come, let us go to the light of the 
Lord; for He has liberated His people, the house of Jacob. Come, all nations; let us gather ourselves 
together at Jerusalem, no longer plagued by war for the sins of her people. For I was manifest to them 
that sought Me not; I was found of them that asked not for Me;’ He exclaims by Isaiah: I said, Behold Me, 
unto nations which were not called by My name. I have spread out My hands all the day unto a 
disobedient and gainsaying people, which walked in a way that was not good, but after their own sins. It is 
a people that provoketh Me to my face.’ 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE JEWS BOAST IN VAIN THAT THEY ARE SONS OF ABRAHAM 


“Those who justify themselves, and say they are sons of Abraham, shall be desirous even in a small degree 
to receive the inheritance along with you; as the Holy Spirit, by the mouth of Isaiah, cries, speaking thus 
while he personates them: Return from heaven, and behold from the habitation of Thy holiness and glory. 
Where is Thy zeal and strength? Where is the multitude of Thy mercy? for Thou hast sustained us, O Lord. 
For Thou art our Father, because Abraham is ignorant of us, and Israel has not recognised us. But Thou, O 
Lord, our Father, deliver us: from the beginning Thy name is upon us. O Lord, why hast Thou made us to 
err from Thy way? and hardened our hearts, so that we do not fear Thee? Return for Thy servants’ sake, 
the tribes of Thine inheritance, that we may inherit for a little Thy holy mountain. We were as from the 
beginning, when Thou didst not bear rule over us, and when Thy name was not called upon us. If Thou 
wilt open the heavens, trembling shall seize the mountains before Thee: and they shall be melted, as wax 
melts before the fire; and fire shall consume the adversaries, and Thy name shall be manifest among the 
adversaries; the nations shall be put into disorder before Thy face. When Thou shall do glorious things, 
trembling shall seize the mountains before Thee. From the beginning we have not heard, nor have our 
eyes seen a God besides Thee: and Thy works, the mercy which Thou shall show to those who repent. He 
shall meet those who do righteousness, and they shall remember Thy ways. Behold, Thou art wroth, and 
we were sinning. Therefore we have erred and become all unclean, and all our righteousness is as the 
rags of a woman set apart: and we have faded away like leaves by reason of our iniquities; thus the wind 
will take us away. And there is none that calleth upon Thy name, or remembers to take hold of Thee; for 
Thou hast turned away Thy face from us, and hast given us up on account of our sins. And now return, O 
Lord, for we are all Thy people. The city of Thy holiness has become desolate. Zion has become as a 
wilderness, Jerusalem a curse; the house, our holiness, and the glory which our fathers blessed, has been 
burned with fire; and all the glorious nations have fallen along with it. And in addition to these 
[misfortunes], O Lord, Thou hast refrained Thyself, and art silent, and hast humbled us very much.’ “ 


And Trypho remarked, “What is this you say? that none of us shall inherit anything on the holy mountain 
of God?” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
NO SALVATION TO THE JEWS EXCEPT THROUGH CHRIST 


And I replied, “I do not say so; but those who have persecuted and do persecute Christ, if they do not 
repent, shall not inherit anything on the holy mountain. But the Gentiles, who have believed on Him, and 
have repented of the sins which they have committed, they shall receive the inheritance along with the 
patriarchs and the prophets, and the just men who are descended from Jacob, even although they neither 
keep the Sabbath, nor are circumcised, nor observe the feasts. Assuredly they shall receive the holy 
inheritance of God. For God speaks by Isaiah thus: I, the Lord God, have called Thee in righteousness, and 
will hold Thine hand, and will strengthen Thee; and I have given Thee for a covenant of the people, for a 
light of the Gentiles, to open the eyes of the blind, to bring out them that are bound from the chains, and 
those who sit in darkness from the prison-house.’ And again: Lift up a standard for the people; for, lo, the 
Lord has made it heard unto the end of the earth. Say ye to the daughters of Zion, Behold, thy Saviour has 
come; having His reward, and His work before His face: and He shall call it a holy nation, redeemed by 
the Lord. And thou shalt be called a city sought out, and not forsaken. Who is this that cometh from 
Edom? in red garments from Bosor? This that is beautiful in apparel, going up with great strength? I 
speak righteousness, and the judgment of salvation. Why are Thy garments red, and Thine apparel as 
from the trodden wine-press? Thou art full of the trodden grape. I have trodden the wine-press all alone, 
and of the people there is no man with Me; and I have trampled them in fury, and crushed them to the 
ground, and spilled their blood on the earth. For the day of retribution has come upon them, and the year 
of redemption is present. And I looked, and there was none to help; and I considered, and none assisted: 
and My arm delivered; and My fury came on them, and I trampled them in My fury, and spilled their blood 
on the earth.’ “ 


CHAPTER XXVII 
WHY GOD TAUGHT THE SAME THINGS BY THE PROPHETS AS BY MOSES 


And Trypho said, “Why do you select and quote whatever you wish from the prophetic writings, but do not 
refer to those which expressly command the Sabbath to be observed? For Isaiah thus speaks: If thou shalt 
turn away thy foot from the Sabbaths, so as not to do thy pleasure on the holy day, and shalt call the 
Sabbaths the holy delights of thy God; if thou shalt not lift thy foot to work, and shalt not speak a word 
from thine own mouth; then thou shalt trust in the Lord, and He shall cause thee to go up to the good 
things of the land; and He shall feed thee with the inheritance of Jacob thy father: for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it.’ “ 


And I replied, “I have passed them by, my friends, not because such prophecies were contrary to me, but 


because you have understood, and do understand, that although God commands you by all the prophets to 
do the same things which He also commanded by Moses, it was on account of the hardness of your hearts, 
and your ingratitude towards Him, that He continually proclaims them, in order that, even in this way, if 
you repented, you might please Him, and neither sacrifice your children to demons, nor be partakers with 
thieves, nor lovers of gifts, nor hunters after revenge, nor fail in doing judgment for orphans, nor be 
inattentive to the justice due to the widow nor have your hands full of blood. For the daughters of Zion 
have walked with a high neck, both sporting by winking with their eyes, and sweeping along their dresses. 
For they are all gone aside,’ He exclaims, they are all become useless. There is none that understands, 
there is not so much as one. With their tongues they have practised deceit, their throat is an open 
sepulchre, the poison of asps is under their lips, destruction and misery are in their paths, and the way of 
peace they have not known.’ So that, as in the beginning, these things were enjoined you because of your 
wickedness, in like manner because of your stedfastness in it, or rather your increased proneness to it, by 
means of the same precepts He calls you to a remembrance or knowledge of it. But you are a people hard- 
hearted and without understanding, both blind and lame, children in whom is no faith, as He Himself says, 
honouring Him only with your lips, far from Him in your hearts, teaching doctrines that are your own and 
not His. For, tell me, did God wish the priests to sin when they offer the sacrifices on the Sabbaths? or 
those to sin, who are circumcised and do circumcise on the Sabbaths; since He commands that on the 
eighth day—even though it happen to be a Sabbath—those who are born shall be always circumcised? or 
could not the infants be operated upon one day previous or one day subsequent to the Sabbath, if He 
knew that it is a sinful act upon the Sabbaths? Or why did He not teach those—who are called righteous 
and pleasing to Him, who lived before Moses and Abraham, who were not circumcised in their foreskin, 
and observed no Sabbaths—to keep these institutions?” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
TRUE RIGHTEOUSNESS IS OBTAINED BY CHRIST 


And Trypho replied, “We heard you adducing this consideration a little ago, and we have given it 
attention: for, to tell the truth, it is worthy of attention; and that answer which pleases most—namely, that 
so it seemed good to Him—does not satisfy me. For this is ever the shift to which those have recourse who 
are unable to answer the question.” 


Then I said, “Since I bring from the Scriptures and the facts themselves both the proofs and the 
inculcation of them, do not delay or hesitate to put faith in me, although I am an uncircumcised man; so 
short a time is left you in which to become proselytes. If Christ’s coming shall have anticipated you, in 
vain you will repent, in vain you will weep; for He will not hear you. Break up your fallow ground,’ 
Jeremiah has cried to the people, and sow not among thorns. Circumcise yourselves to the Lord, and 
circumcise the foreskin of your heart.’ Do not sow, therefore, among thorns, and in untilled ground, 
whence you can have no fruit. Know Christ; and behold the fallow ground, good, good and fat, is in your 
hearts. For, behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will visit all them that are circumcised in their 
foreskins; Egypt, and Judah, and Edom, and the sons of Moab. For all the nations are uncircumcised, and 
all the house of Israel are uncircumcised in their hearts.’ Do you see how that God does not mean this 
circumcision which is given for a sign? For it is of no use to the Egyptians, or the sons of Moab, or the 
sons of Edom. But though a man be a Scythian or a Persian, if he has the knowledge of God and of His 
Christ, and keeps the everlasting righteous decrees, he is circumcised with the good and useful 
circumcision, and is a friend of God, and God rejoices in his gifts and offerings. But I will lay before you, 
my friends, the very words of God, when He said to the people by Malachi, one of the twelve prophets, I 
have no pleasure in you, saith the Lord; and I shall not accept your sacrifices at your hands: for from the 
rising of the sun unto its setting My name shall be glorified among the Gentiles; and in every place a 
sacrifice is offered unto My name, even a pure sacrifice: for My name is honoured among the Gentiles, 
saith the Lord; but ye profane it.’ And by David He said, A people whom I have not known, served Me; at 
the hearing of the ear they obeyed Me.’ 


CHAPTER XXIX 


CHRIST IS USELESS TO THOSE WHO OBSERVE THE LAW 


“Let us glorify God, all nations gathered together; for He has also visited us. Let us glorify Him by the 
King of glory, by the Lord of hosts. For He has been gracious towards the Gentiles also; and our sacrifices 
He esteems more grateful than yours. What need, then, have I of circumcision, who have been witnessed 
to by God? What need have I of that other baptism, who have been baptized with the Holy Ghost? I think 
that while I mention this, I would persuade even those who are possessed of scanty intelligence. For these 
words have neither been prepared by me, nor embellished by the art of man; but David sung them, Isaiah 
preached them, Zechariah proclaimed them, and Moses wrote them. Are you acquainted with them, 
Trypho? They are contained in your Scriptures, or rather not yours, but ours. For we believe them; but 
you, though you read them, do not catch the spirit that is in them. Be not offended at, or reproach us with, 
the bodily uncircumcision with which God has created us; and think it not strange that we drink hot water 
on the Sabbaths, since God directs the government of the universe on this day equally as on all others; 
and the priests, as on other days, so on this, are ordered to offer sacrifices; and there are so many 


righteous men who have performed none of these legal ceremonies, and yet are witnessed to by God 
Himself. 


CHAPTER XXX 


CHRISTIANS POSSESS THE TRUE RIGHTEOUSNESS 


“But impute it to your own wickedness, that God even can be accused by those who have no 
understanding, of not having always instructed all in the same righteous statutes. For such institutions 
seemed to be unreasonable and unworthy of God to many men, who had not received grace to know that 
your nation were called to conversion and repentance of spirit, while they were in a sinful condition and 
labouring under spiritual disease; and that the prophecy which was announced subsequent to the death of 
Moses is everlasting. And this is mentioned in the Psalm, my friends. And that we, who have been made 
wise by them, confess that the statutes of the Lord are sweeter than honey and the honey-comb, is 
manifest from the fact that, though threatened with death, we do not deny His name. Moreover, it is also 
manifest to all, that we who believe in Him pray to be kept by Him from strange, i.e., from wicked and 
deceitful, spirits; as the word of prophecy, personating one of those who believe in Him, figuratively 
declares. For we do continually beseech God by Jesus Christ to preserve us from the demons which are 
hostile to the worship of God, and whom we of old time served, in order that, after our conversion by Him 
to God, we may be blameless. For we call Him Helper and Redeemer, the power of whose name even the 
demons do fear; and at this day, when they are exorcised in the name of Jesus Christ, crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, governor of Judaea, they are overcome. And thus it is manifest to all, that His Father has 
given Him so great power, by virtue of which demons are subdued to His name, and to the dispensation of 
His suffering. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


IF CHRIST’S POWER BE NOW SO GREAT, HOW MUCH GREATER AT THE SECOND ADVENT! 


“But if so great a power is shown to have followed and to be still following the dispensation of His 
suffering, how great shall that be which shall follow His glorious advent! For He shall come on the clouds 
as the Son of man, so Daniel foretold, and His angels shall come with Him. These are the words: I beheld 
till the thrones were set; and the Ancient of days did sit, whose garment was white as snow, and the hair 
of His head like the pure wool. His throne was like a fiery flame, His wheels as burning fire. A fiery stream 
issued and came forth from before Him. Thousand thousands ministered unto Him, and ten thousand 
times ten thousand stood before Him. The books were opened, and the judgment was set. I beheld then 
the voice of the great words which the horn speaks: and the beast was beat down, and his body destroyed, 
and given to the burning flame. And the rest of the beasts were taken away from their dominion, and a 
period of life was given to the beasts until a season and time. I saw in the vision of the night, and, behold, 
one like the Son of man coming with the clouds of heaven; and He came to the Ancient of days, and stood 
before Him. And they who stood by brought Him near; and there were given Him power and kingly 
honour, and all nations of the earth by their families, and all glory, serve Him. And His dominion is an 
everlasting dominion, which shall not be taken away; and His kingdom shall not be destroyed. And my 
spirit was chilled within my frame, and the visions of my head troubled me. I came near unto one of them 
that stood by, and inquired the precise meaning of all these things. In answer he speaks to me, and 
showed me the judgment of the matters: These great beasts are four kingdoms, which shall perish from 
the earth, and shall not receive dominion for ever, even for ever and ever. Then I wished to know exactly 
about the fourth beast, which destroyed all [the others] and was very terrible, its teeth of iron, and its 
nails of brass; which devoured, made waste, and stamped the residue with its feet: also about the ten 
horns upon its head, and of the one which came up, by means of which three of the former fell. And that 
horn had eyes, and a mouth speaking great things; and its countenance excelled the rest. And I beheld 
that horn waging war against the saints, and prevailing against them, until the Ancient of days came; and 
He gave judgment for the saints of the Most High. And the time came, and the saints of the Most High 
possessed the kingdom. And it was told me concerning the fourth beast: There shall be a fourth kingdom 
upon earth, which shall prevail over all these kingdoms, and shall devour the whole earth, and shall 
destroy and make it thoroughly waste. And the ten horns are ten kings that shall arise; and one shall arise 
after them; and he shall surpass the first in evil deeds, and he shall subdue three kings, and he shall speak 
words against the Most High, and shall overthrow the rest of the saints of the Most High, and shall expect 
to change the seasons and the times. And it shall be delivered into his hands for a time, and times, and 
half a time. And the judgment sat, and they shall take away his dominion, to consume and to destroy it 
unto the end. And the kingdom, and the power, and the great places of the kingdoms under the heavens, 
were given to the holy people of the Most High, to reign in an everlasting kingdom: and all powers shall 
be subject to Him, and shall obey Him. Hitherto is the end of the matter. I, Daniel, was possessed with a 
very great astonishment, and my speech was changed in me; yet I kept the matter in my heart.’ “ 


CHAPTER XXXII 


TRYPHO OBJECTING THAT CHRIST IS DESCRIBED AS GLORIOUS BY DANIEL, JUSTIN DISTINGUISHES TWO 
ADVENTS 


And when I had ceased, Trypho said, “These and such like Scriptures, sir, compel us to wait for Him who, 
as Son of man, receives from the Ancient of days the everlasting kingdom. But this so-called Christ of 
yours was dishonourable and inglorious, so much so that the last curse contained in the law of God fell on 
him, for he was crucified.” 


Then I replied to him, “If, sirs, it were not said by the Scriptures which I have already quoted, that His 
form was inglorious, and His generation not declared, and that for His death the rich would suffer death, 
and with His stripes we should be healed, and that He would be led away like a sheep; and if I had not 
explained that there would be two advents of His,—one in which He was pierced by you; a second, when 
you shall know Him whom you have pierced, and your tribes shall mourn, each tribe by itself, the women 
apart, and the men apart,—then I must have been speaking dubious and obscure things. But now, by 
means of the contents of those Scriptures esteemed holy and prophetic amongst you, I attempt to prove 
all [that I have adduced], in the hope that some one of you may be found to be of that remnant which has 
been left by the grace of the Lord of Sabaoth for the eternal salvation. In order, therefore, that the matter 
inquired into may be plainer to you, I will mention to you other words also spoken by the blessed David, 
from which you will perceive that the Lord is called the Christ by the Holy Spirit of prophecy; and that the 
Lord, the Father of all, has brought Him again from the earth, setting Him at His own right hand, until He 
makes His enemies His footstool; which indeed happens from the time that our Lord Jesus Christ 
ascended to heaven, after He rose again from the dead, the times now running on to their consummation; 
and he whom Daniel foretells would have dominion for a time, and times, and an half, is even already at 
the door, about to speak blasphemous and daring things against the Most High. But you, being ignorant of 
how long he will have dominion, hold another opinion. For you interpret the time’ as being a hundred 
years. But if this is so, the man of sin must, at the shortest, reign three hundred and fifty years, in order 
that we may compute that which is said by the holy Daniel—and times’—to be two times only. All this I 
have said to you in digression, in order that you at length may be persuaded of what has been declared 
against you by God, that you are foolish sons; and of this, Therefore, behold, I will proceed to take away 
this people, and shall take them away; and I will strip the wise of their wisdom, and will hide the 
understanding of their prudent men;’ and may cease to deceive yourselves and those who hear you, and 
may learn of us, who have been taught wisdom by the grace of Christ. The words, then, which were 
spoken by David, are these: The Lord said unto My Lord, Sit Thou at My right hand, until I make Thine 
enemies Thy footstool. The Lord shall send the rod of Thy strength out of Sion: rule Thou also in the midst 
of Thine enemies. With Thee shall be, in the day, the chief of Thy power, in the beauties of Thy saints. 
From the womb, before the morning star, have I begotten Thee. The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent: 
Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek. The Lord is at Thy right hand: He has crushed 
kings in the day of His wrath: He shall judge among the heathen, He shall fill [with] the dead bodies. He 
shall drink of the brook in the way; therefore shall He lift up the head.’ 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


PS. CX. IS NOT SPOKEN OF HEZEKIAH. HE PROVES THAT CHRIST WAS FIRST HUMBLE, THEN SHALL BE 
GLORIOUS 


“And,” I continued, “I am not ignorant that you venture to expound this psalm as if it referred to king 
Hezekiah; but that you are mistaken, I shall prove to you from these very words forthwith. The Lord hath 
sworn, and will not repent,’ it is said; and, Thou art a priest forever, after the order of Melchizedek,’ with 
what follows and precedes. Not even you will venture to object that Hezekiah was either a priest, or is the 
everlasting priest of God; but that this is spoken of our Jesus, these expressions show. But your ears are 
shut up, and your hearts are made dull. For by this statement, The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent: 
Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedek,’ with an oath God has shown Him (on account of 
your unbelief) to be the High Priest after the order of Melchizedek; i.e., as Melchizedek was described by 
Moses as the priest of the Most High, and he was a priest of those who were in uncircumcision, and 
blessed the circumcised Abraham who brought him tithes, so God has shown that His everlasting Priest, 
called also by the Holy Spirit Lord, would be Priest of those in uncircumcision. Those too in circumcision 
who approach Him, that is, believing Him and seeking blessings from Him, He will both receive and bless. 
And that He shall be first humble as a man, and then exalted, these words at the end of the Psalm show: 
He shall drink of the brook in the way,’ and then, Therefore shall He lift up the head.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
NOR DOES PS. LXXII. APPLY TO SOLOMON, WHOSE FAULTS CHRISTIANS SHUDDER AT 


“Further, to persuade you that you have not understood anything of the Scriptures, I will remind you of 
another psalm, dictated to David by the Holy Spirit, which you say refers to Solomon, who was also your 
king. But it refers also to our Christ. But you deceive yourselves by the ambiguous forms of speech. For 
where it is said, The law of the Lord is perfect,’ you do not understand it of the law which was to be after 
Moses, but of the law which was given by Moses, although God declared that He would establish a new 
law and a new covenant. And where it has been said, O God, give Thy judgment to the king,’ since 
Solomon was king, you say that the Psalm refers to him, although the words of the Psalm expressly 
proclaim that reference is made to the everlasting King, i.e., to Christ. For Christ is King, and Priest, and 


God, and Lord, and angel, and man, and captain, and stone, and a Son born, and first made subject to 
suffering, then returning to heaven, and again coming with glory, and He is preached as having the 
everlasting kingdom: so I prove from all the Scriptures. But that you may perceive what I have said, I 
quote the words of the Psalm; they are these: O God, give Thy judgment to the king, and Thy 
righteousness unto the king’s son, to judge Thy people with righteousness, and Thy poor with judgment. 
The mountains shall take up peace to the people, and the little hills righteousness. He shall judge the poor 
of the people, and shall save the children of the needy, and shall abase the slanderer. He shall co-endure 
with the sun, and before the moon unto all generations. He shall come down like rain upon the fleece, as 
drops falling on the earth. In His days shall righteousness flourish, and abundance of peace until the moon 
be taken away. And He shall have dominion from sea to sea, and from the rivers unto the ends of the 
earth. Ethiopians shall fall down before Him, and His enemies shall lick the dust. The kings of Tarshish 
and the isles shall offer gifts; the kings of Arabia and Seba shall offer gifts; and all the kings of the earth 
shall worship Him, and all the nations shall serve Him: for He has delivered the poor from the man of 
power, and the needy that hath no helper. He shall spare the poor and needy, and shall save the souls of 
the needy: He shall redeem their souls from usury and injustice, and His name shall be honourable before 
them. And He shall live, and to Him shall be given of the gold of Arabia, and they shall pray continually for 
Him: they shall bless Him all the day. And there shall be a foundation on the earth, it shall be exalted on 
the tops of the mountains: His fruit shall be on Lebanon, and they of the city shall flourish like grass of the 
earth. His name shall be blessed for ever. His name shall endure before the sun; and all tribes of the earth 
shall be blessed in Him, all nations shall call Him blessed. Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel, who only 
doeth wondrous things; and blessed be His glorious name for ever, and for ever and ever; and the whole 
earth shall be filled with His glory. Amen, amen.’ And at the close of this Psalm which I have quoted, it is 
written, The hymns of David the son of Jesse are ended.’ Moreover, that Solomon was a renowned and 
great king, by whom the temple called that at Jerusalem was built, I know; but that none of those things 
mentioned in the Psalm happened to him, is evident. For neither did all kings worship him; nor did he 
reign to the ends of the earth; nor did his enemies, falling before him, lick the dust. Nay, also, I venture to 
repeat what is written in the book of Kings as committed by him, how through a woman’s influence he 
worshipped the idols of Sidon, which those of the Gentiles who know God, the Maker of all things through 
Jesus the crucified, do not venture to do, but abide every torture and vengeance even to the extremity of 
death, rather than worship idols, or eat meat offered to idols.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 
HERETICS CONFIRM THE CATHOLICS IN THE FAITH 


And Trypho said, “I believe, however, that many of those who say that they confess Jesus, and are called 
Christians, eat meats offered to idols, and declare that they are by no means injured in consequence.” And 
I replied, “The fact that there are such men confessing themselves to be Christians, and admitting the 
crucified Jesus to be both Lord and Christ, yet not teaching His doctrines, but those of the spirits of error, 
causes us who are disciples of the true and pure doctrine of Jesus Christ, to be more faithful and stedfast 
in the hope announced by Him. For what things He predicted would take place in His name, these we do 
see being actually accomplished in our sight. For he said, Many shall come in My name, clothed outwardly 
in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.’ “ And, There shall be schisms and heresies.’ 
And, Beware of false prophets, who shall come to you clothed outwardly in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly 
they are ravening wolves.’ And, Many false Christs and false apostles shall arise, and shall deceive many 
of the faithful.’ There are, therefore, and there were many, my friends, who, coming forward in the name 
of Jesus, taught both to speak and act impious and blasphemous things; and these are called by us after 
the name of the men from whom each doctrine and opinion had its origin. (For some in one way, others in 
another, teach to blaspheme the Maker of all things, and Christ, who was foretold by Him as coming, and 
the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, with whom we have nothing in common, since we know 
them to be atheists, impious, unrighteous, and sinful, and confessors of Jesus in name only, instead of 
worshippers of Him. Yet they style themselves Christians, just as certain among the Gentiles inscribe the 
name of God upon the works of their own hands, and partake in nefarious and impious rites.) Some are 
called Marcians, and some Valentinians, and some Basilidians, and some Saturnilians, and others by other 
names; each called after the originator of the individual opinion, just as each one of those who consider 
themselves philosophers, as I said before, thinks he must bear the name of the philosophy which he 
follows, from the name of the father of the particular doctrine. So that, in consequence of these events, we 
know that Jesus foreknew what would happen after Him, as well as in consequence of many other events 
which He foretold would befall those who believed on and confessed Him, the Christ. For all that we 
suffer, even when killed by friends, He foretold would take place; so that it is manifest no word or act of 
His can be found fault with. Wherefore we pray for you and for all other men who hate us; in order that 
you, having repented along with us, may not blaspheme Him who, by His works, by the mighty deeds even 
now wrought through His name, by the words He taught, by the prophecies announced concerning Him, is 
the blameless, and in all things irreproachable, Christ Jesus; but, believing on Him, may be saved in His 
second glorious advent, and may not be condemned to fire by Him.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
HE PROVES THAT CHRIST IS CALLED LORD OF HOSTS 


Then he replied, “Let these things be so as you say—namely, that it was foretold Christ would suffer, and 
be called a stone; and after His first appearance, in which it had been announced He would suffer, would 
come in glory, and be Judge finally of all, and eternal King and Priest. Now show if this man be He of 
whom these prophecies were made.” 


And I said, “As you wish, Trypho, I shall come to these proofs which you seek in the fitting place; but now 
you will permit me first to recount the prophecies, which I wish to do in order to prove that Christ is 
called both God and Lord of hosts, and Jacob, in parable by the Holy Spirit; and your interpreters, as God 
says, are foolish, since they say that reference is made to Solomon and not to Christ, when he bore the ark 
of testimony into the temple which he built. The Psalm of David is this: The earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fulness thereof; the world, and all that dwell therein. He hath rounded it upon the seas, and prepared it 
upon the floods. Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? or who shall stand in His holy place? He that is 
clean of hands and pure of heart: who has not received his soul in vain, and has not sworn guilefully to his 
neighbour: he shall receive blessing from the Lord, and mercy from God his Saviour. This is the 
generation of them that seek the Lord, that seek the face of the God of Jacob. Lift up your gates, ye rulers; 
and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory shall come in. Who is this King of glory? The 
Lord strong and mighty in battle. Lift up your gates, ye rulers; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors; and 
the King of glory shall come in. Who is this King of glory? The Lord of hosts, He is the King of glory.’ 
Accordingly, it is shown that Solomon is not the Lord of hosts; but when our Christ rose from the dead and 
ascended to heaven, the rulers in heaven, under appointment of God, are commanded to open the gates of 
heaven, that He who is King of glory may enter in, and having ascended, may sit on the right hand of the 
Father until He make the enemies His footstool, as has been made manifest by another Psalm. For when 
the rulers of heaven saw Him of uncomely and dishonoured appearance, and inglorious, not recognising 
Him, they inquired, Who is this King of glory?’ And the Holy Spirit, either from the person of His Father, 
or from His own person, answers them, The Lord of hosts, He is this King of glory.’ For every one will 
confess that not one of those who presided over the gates of the temple at Jerusalem would venture to say 
concerning Solomon, though he was so glorious a king, or concerning the ark of testimony, Who is this 
King of glory?’ 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE SAME IS PROVED FROM OTHER PSALMS 


“Moreover, in the diapsalm of the forty-sixth Psalm, reference is thus made to Christ: God went up with a 
shout, the Lord with the sound of a trumpet. Sing ye to our God, sing ye: sing to our King, sing ye; for God 
is King of all the earth: sing with understanding. God has ruled over the nations. God sits upon His holy 
throne. The rulers of the nations were assembled along with the God of Abraham, for the strong ones of 
God are greatly exalted on the earth.’ And in the ninety-eighth Psalm, the Holy Spirit reproaches you, and 
predicts Him whom you do not wish to be king to be King and Lord, both of Samuel, and of Aaron, and of 
Moses, and, in short, of all the others. And the words of the Psalm are these: The Lord has reigned, let the 
nations be angry: [it is] He who sits upon the cherubim, let the earth be shaken. The Lord is great in Zion, 
and He is high above all the nations. Let them confess Thy great name, for it is fearful and holy, and the 
honour of the King loves judgment. Thou hast prepared equity; judgment and righteousness hast Thou 
performed in Jacob. Exalt the Lord our God, and worship the footstool of His feet; for He is holy. Moses 
and Aaron among His priests, and Samuel among those who call upon His name. They called (says the 
Scripture) on the Lord, and He heard them. In the pillar of the cloud He spake to them; for they kept His 
testimonies, and the commandment which he gave them. O Lord our God, Thou heardest them: O God, 
Thou wert propitious to them, and [yet] taking vengeance on all their inventions. Exalt the Lord our God, 
and worship at His holy hill; for the Lord our God is holy.’ “ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


IT IS AN ANNOYANCE TO THE JEW THAT CHRIST IS SAID TO BE ADORED. JUSTIN CONFIRMS IT, HOWEVER, FROM 
PS. XLV 


And Trypho said, “Sir, it were good for us if we obeyed our teachers, who laid down a law that we should 
have no intercourse with any of you, and that we should not have even any communication with you on 
these questions. For you utter many blasphemies, in that you seek to persuade us that this crucified man 
was with Moses and Aaron, and spoke to them in the pillar of the cloud; then that he became man, was 
crucified, and ascended up to heaven, and comes again to earth, and ought to be worshipped.” 


Then I answered, “I know that, as the word of God says, this great wisdom of God, the Maker of all things, 
and the Almighty, is hid from you. Wherefore, in sympathy with you, I am striving to the utmost that you 
may understand these matters which to you are paradoxical; but if not, that I myself may be innocent in 
the day of judgment. For you shall hear other words which appear still more paradoxical; but be not 
confounded, nay, rather remain still more zealous hearers and investigators, despising the tradition of 
your teachers, since they are convicted by the Holy Spirit of inability to perceive the truths taught by God, 
and of preferring to teach their own doctrines. Accordingly, in the forty-fourth [forty-fifth] Psalm, these 
words are in like manner referred to Christ: My heart has brought forth a good matter; I tell my works to 


the King. My tongue is the pen of a ready writer. Fairer in beauty than the sons of men: grace is poured 
forth into Thy lips: therefore hath God blessed Thee for ever. Gird Thy sword upon Thy thigh, O mighty 
One. Press on in Thy fairness and in Thy beauty, and prosper and reign, because of truth, and of 
meekness, and of righteousness: and Thy right hand shall instruct Thee marvellously. Thine arrows are 
sharpened, O mighty One; the people shall fall under Thee; in the heart of the enemies of the King [the 
arrows are fixed]. Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever: a sceptre of equity is the sceptre of Thy 
kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness, and hast hated iniquity; therefore thy God hath anointed Thee 
with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows. [He hath anointed Thee] with myrrh, and oil, and cassia, from 
Thy garments; from the ivory palaces, whereby they made Thee glad. Kings’ daughters are in Thy honour. 
The queen stood at Thy right hand, clad in garments embroidered with gold. Hearken, O daughter, and 
behold, and incline thine ear, and forget thy people and the house of thy father: and the King shall desire 
thy beauty; because He is thy Lord, they shall worship Him also. And the daughter of Tyre [shall be there] 
with gifts. The rich of the people shall entreat Thy face. All the glory of the King’s daughter [is] within, 
clad in embroidered garments of needlework. The virgins that follow her shall be brought to the King; her 
neighbours shall be brought unto Thee: they shall be brought with joy and gladness: they shall be led into 
the King’s shrine. Instead of thy fathers, thy sons have been born: Thou shalt appoint them rulers over all 
the earth. I shall remember Thy name in every generation: therefore the people shall confess Thee for 
ever, and for ever and ever.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


THE JEWS HATE THE CHRISTIANS WHO BELIEVE THIS. HOW GREAT THE DISTINCTION IS BETWEEN BOTH! 


“Now it is not surprising,” I continued, “that you hate us who hold these opinions, and convict you of a 
continual hardness of heart. For indeed Elijah, conversing with God concerning you, speaks thus: Lord, 
they have slain Thy prophets, and digged down Thine altars: and I am left alone, and they seek my life.’ 
And He answers him: I have still seven thousand men who have not bowed the knee to Baal.’ Therefore, 
just as God did not inflict His anger on account of those seven thousand men, even so He has now neither 
yet inflicted judgment, nor does inflict it, knowing that daily some [of you] are becoming disciples in the 
name of Christ, and quitting the path of error; who are also receiving gifts, each as he is worthy, illumined 
through the name of this Christ. For one receives the spirit of understanding, another of counsel, another 
of strength, another of healing, another of foreknowledge, another of teaching, and another of the fear of 
God.” 


To this Trypho said to me, “I wish you knew that you are beside yourself, talking these sentiments.” 


And I said to him, “Listen, O friend, for I am not mad or beside myself; but it was prophesied that, after 
the ascent of Christ to heaven, He would deliver us from error and give us gifts. The words are these: He 
ascended up on high; He led captivity captive; He gave gifts to men.’ Accordingly, we who have received 
gifts from Christ, who has ascended up on high, prove from the words of prophecy that you, the wise in 
yourselves, and the men of understanding in your own eyes,’ are foolish, and honour God and His Christ 
by lip only. But we, who are instructed in the whole truth, honour Them both in acts, and in knowledge, 
and in heart, even unto death. But you hesitate to confess that He is Christ, as the Scriptures and the 
events witnessed and done in His name prove, perhaps for this reason, lest you be persecuted by the 
rulers, who, under the influence of the wicked and deceitful spirit, the serpent, will not cease putting to 
death and persecuting those who confess the name of Christ until He come again, and destroy them all, 
and render to each his deserts.” 


And Trypho replied, “Now, then, render us the proof that this man who you say was crucified and 
ascended into heaven is the Christ of God. For you have sufficiently proved by means of the Scriptures 
previously quoted by you, that it is declared in the Scriptures that Christ must suffer, and come again with 
glory, and receive the eternal kingdom over all the nations, every kingdom being made subject to Him: 
now show us that this man is He.” 


And I replied, “It has been already proved, sirs, to those who have ears, even from the facts which have 
been conceded by you; but that you may not think me at a loss, and unable to give proof of what you ask, 
as I promised, I shall do so at a fitting place. At present, I resume the consideration of the subject which I 
was discussing. 


CHAPTER XL 


HE RETURNS TO THE MOSAIC LAWS, AND PROVES THAT THEY WERE FIGURES OF THE THINGS WHICH PERTAIN 
TO CHRIST 


“The mystery, then, of the lamb which God enjoined to be sacrificed as the passover, was a type of Christ; 
with whose blood, in proportion to their faith in Him, they anoint their houses, i.e., themselves, who 
believe on Him. For that the creation which God created—to wit, Adam—was a house for the spirit which 
proceeded from God, you all can understand. And that this injunction was temporary, I prove thus. God 
does not permit the lamb of the passover to be sacrificed in any other place than where His name was 


named; knowing that the days will come, after the suffering of Christ, when even the place in Jerusalem 
shall be given over to your enemies, and all the offerings, in short, shall cease; and that lamb which was 
commanded to be wholly roasted was a symbol of the suffering of the cross which Christ would undergo. 
For the lamb, which is roasted, is roasted and dressed up in the form of the cross. For one spit is 
transfixed right through from the lower parts up to the head, and one across the back, to which are 
attached the legs of the lamb. And the two goats which were ordered to be offered during the fast, of 
which one was sent away as the scape [goat], and the other sacrificed, were similarly declarative of the 
two appearances of Christ: the first, in which the elders of your people, and the priests, having laid hands 
on Him and put Him to death, sent Him away as the scape [goat]; and His second appearance, because in 
the same place in Jerusalem you shall recognise Him whom you have dishonoured, and who was an 
offering for all sinners willing to repent, and keeping the fast which Isaiah speaks of, loosening the terms 
of the violent contracts, and keeping the other precepts, likewise enumerated by him, and which I have 
quoted, which those believing in Jesus do. And further, you are aware that the offering of the two goats, 
which were enjoined to be sacrificed at the fast, was not permitted to take place similarly anywhere else, 
but only in Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER XLI 


THE OBLATION OF FINE FLOUR WAS A FIGURE OF THE EUCHARIST 


“And the offering of fine flour, sirs,” I said, “which was prescribed to be presented on behalf of those 
purified from leprosy, was a type of the bread of the Eucharist, the celebration of which our Lord Jesus 
Christ prescribed, in remembrance of the suffering which He endured on behalf of those who are purified 
in soul from all iniquity, in order that we may at the same time thank God for having created the world, 
with all things therein, for the sake of man, and for delivering us from the evil in which we were, and for 
utterly overthrowing principalities and powers by Him who suffered according to His will. Hence God 
speaks by the mouth of Malachi, one of the twelve [prophets], as I said before, about the sacrifices at that 
time presented by you: I have no pleasure in you, saith the Lord; and I will not accept your sacrifices at 
your hands: for, from the rising of the sun unto the going down of the same, My name has been glorified 
among the Gentiles, and in every place incense is offered to My name, and a pure offering: for My name is 
great among the Gentiles, saith the Lord: but ye profane it.’ [So] He then speaks of those Gentiles, namely 
us, who in every place offer sacrifices to Him, i.e., the bread of the Eucharist, and also the cup of the 
Eucharist, affirming both that we glorify His name, and that you profane [it]. The command of 
circumcision, again, bidding [them] always circumcise the children on the eighth day, was a type of the 
true circumcision, by which we are circumcised from deceit and iniquity through Him who rose from the 
dead on the first day after the Sabbath, [namely through] our Lord Jesus Christ. For the first day after the 
Sabbath, remaining the first of all the days, is called, however, the eighth, according to the number of all 
the days of the cycle, and [yet] remains the first. 


CHAPTER XLII 


THE BELLS ON THE PRIEST’S ROBE WERE A FIGURE OF THE APOSTLES 


“Moreover, the prescription that twelve bells be attached to the [robe] of the high priest, which hung 
down to the feet, was a symbol of the twelve apostles, who depend on the power of Christ, the eternal 
Priest; and through their voice it is that all the earth has been filled with the glory and grace of God and 
of His Christ. Wherefore David also says: Their sound has gone forth into all the earth, and their words to 
the ends of the world.’ And Isaiah speaks as if he were personating the apostles, when they say to Christ 
that they believe not in their own report, but in the power of Him who sent them. And so he says: Lord, 
who hath believed our report? and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed? We have preached before 
Him as if [He were] a child, as if a root in a dry ground.’ (And what follows in order of the prophecy 
already quoted. ) But when the passage speaks as from the lips of many, We have preached before Him,’ 
and adds, as if a child,’ it signifies that the wicked shall become subject to Him, and shall obey His 
command, and that all shall become as one child. Such a thing as you may witness in the body: although 
the members are enumerated as many, all are called one, and are a body. For, indeed, a commonwealth 
and a church, though many individuals in number, are in fact as one, called and addressed by one 
appellation. And in short, sirs,” said I, “by enumerating all the other appointments of Moses I can 
demonstrate that they were types, and symbols, and declarations of those things which would happen to 
Christ, of those who it was foreknown were to believe in Him, and of those things which would also be 
done by Christ Himself. But since what I have now enumerated appears to me to be sufficient, I revert 
again to the order of the discourse. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
HE CONCLUDES THAT THE LAW HAD AN END IN CHRIST, WHO WAS BORN OF THE VIRGIN 


“As, then, circumcision began with Abraham, and the Sabbath and sacrifices and offerings and feasts with 
Moses, and it has been proved they were enjoined on account of the hardness of your people’s heart, so it 
was necessary, in accordance with the Father’s will, that they should have an end in Him who was born of 


a virgin, of the family of Abraham and tribe of Judah, and of David; in Christ the Son of God, who was 
proclaimed as about to come to all the world, to be the everlasting law and the everlasting covenant, even 
as the forementioned prophecies show. And we, who have approached God through Him, have received 
not carnal, but spiritual circumcision, which Enoch and those like him observed. And we have received it 
through baptism, since we were sinners, by God’s mercy; and all men may equally obtain it. But since the 
mystery of His birth now demands our attention I shall speak of it. Isaiah then asserted in regard to the 
generation of Christ, that it could not be declared by man, in words already quoted: Who shall declare His 
generation? for His life is taken from the earth: for the transgressions of my people was He led to death.’ 
The Spirit of prophecy thus affirmed that the generation of Him who was to die, that we sinful men might 
be healed by His stripes, was such as could not be declared. Furthermore, that the men who believe in 
Him may possess the knowledge of the manner in which He came into the world, the Spirit of prophecy by 
the same Isaiah foretold how it would happen thus: And the Lord spoke again to Ahaz, saying, Ask for 
thyself a sign from the Lord thy God, in the depth, or in the height. And Ahaz said, I will not ask, neither 
will I tempt the Lord. And Isaiah said, Hear then, O house of David; Is it a small thing for you to contend 
with men, and how do you contend with the Lord? Therefore the Lord Himself will give you a sign. Behold, 
the virgin shall conceive, and shall bear a son, and his name shall be called Immanuel. Butter and honey 
shall he eat, before he knows or prefers the evil, and chooses out the good; for before the child knows 
good or ill, he rejects evil by choosing out the good. For before the child knows how to call father or 
mother, he shall receive the power of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria in presence of the king of 
Assyria. And the land shall be forsaken, which thou shalt with difficulty endure in consequence of the 
presence of its two kings. But God shall bring on thee, and on thy people, and on the house of thy father, 
days which have not yet come upon thee since the day in which Ephraim took away from Judah the king of 
Assyria.’ Now it is evident to all, that in the race of Abraham according to the flesh no one has been born 
of a virgin, or is said to have been born [of a virgin], save this our Christ. But since you and your teachers 
venture to affirm that in the prophecy of Isaiah it is not said, Behold, the virgin shall conceive,’ but, 
Behold, the young woman shall conceive, and bear a son;’ and [since] you explain the prophecy as if [it 
referred] to Hezekiah, who was your king, I shall endeavour to discuss shortly this point in opposition to 
you, and to show that reference is made to Him who is acknowledged by us as Christ. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


THE JEWS IN VAIN PROMISE THEMSELVES SALVATION, WHICH CANNOT BE OBTAINED EXCEPT THROUGH CHRIST 


“For thus, so far as you are concerned, I shall be found in all respects innocent, if I strive earnestly to 
persuade you by bringing forward demonstrations. But if you remain hard-hearted, or weak in [forming] a 
resolution, on account of death, which is the lot of the Christians, and are unwilling to assent to the truth, 
you shall appear as the authors of your own [evils]. And you deceive yourselves while you fancy that, 
because you are the seed of Abraham after the flesh, therefore you shall fully inherit the good things 
announced to be bestowed by God through Christ. For no one, not even of them, has anything to look for, 
but only those who in mind are assimilated to the faith of Abraham, and who have recognised all the 
mysteries: for I say, that some injunctions were laid on you in reference to the worship of God and 
practice of righteousness; but some injunctions and acts were likewise mentioned in reference to the 
mystery of Christ, on account of the hardness of your people’s hearts. And that this is so, God makes 
known in Ezekiel, [when] He said concerning it: If Noah and Jacob and Daniel should beg either sons or 
daughters, the request would not be granted them.’ And in Isaiah, of the very same matter He spake thus: 
The Lord God said, they shall both go forth and look on the members [of the bodies] of the men that have 
transgressed. For their worm shall not die, and their fire shall not be quenched, and they shall be a 
gazing-stock to all flesh.’ So that it becomes you to eradicate this hope from your souls, and hasten to 
know in what way forgiveness of sins, and a hope of inheriting the promised good things, shall be yours. 
But there is no other [way] than this,—to become acquainted with this Christ, to be washed in the fountain 
spoken of by Isaiah for the remission of sins; and for the rest, to live sinless lives.” 


CHAPTER XLV 


THOSE WHO WERE RIGHTEOUS BEFORE AND UNDER THE LAW SHALL BE SAVED BY CHRIST 


And Trypho said, “If I seem to interrupt these matters, which you say must be investigated, yet the 
question which I mean to put is urgent. Suffer me first.” 


And I replied, “Ask whatever you please, as it occurs to you; and I shall endeavour, after questions and 
answers, to resume and complete the discourse.” 


Then he said, “Tell me, then, shall those who lived according to the law given by Moses, live in the same 
manner with Jacob, Enoch, and Noah, in the resurrection of the dead, or not?” 


I replied to him, “When I quoted, sir, the words spoken by Ezekiel, that even if Noah and Daniel and Jacob 
were to beg sons and daughters, the request would not be granted them,’ but that each one, that is to say, 
shall be saved by his own righteousness, I said also, that those who regulated their lives by the law of 
Moses would in like manner be saved. For what in the law of Moses is naturally good, and pious, and 


righteous, and has been prescribed to be done by those who obey it; and what was appointed to be 
performed by reason of the hardness of the people’s hearts; was similarly recorded, and done also by 
those who were under the law. Since those who did that which is universally, naturally, and eternally good 
are pleasing to God, they shall be saved through this Christ in the resurrection equally with those 
righteous men who were before them, namely Noah, and Enoch, and Jacob, and whoever else there be, 
along with those who have known this Christ, Son of God, who was before the morning star and the moon, 
and submitted to become incarnate, and be born of this virgin of the family of David, in order that, by this 
dispensation, the serpent that sinned from the beginning, and the angels like him, may be destroyed, and 
that death may be contemned, and for ever quit, at the second coming of the Christ Himself, those who 
believe in Him and live acceptably,—and be no more: when some are sent to be punished unceasingly into 
judgment and condemnation of fire; but others shall exist in freedom from suffering, from corruption, and 
from grief, and in immortality.” 


CHAPTER XLVI 


TRYPHO ASKS WHETHER A MAN WHO KEEPS THE LAW EVEN NOW WILL BE SAVED. JUSTIN PROVES THAT IT 
CONTRIBUTES NOTHING TO RIGHTEOUSNESS 


“But if some, even now, wish to live in the observance of the institutions given by Moses, and yet believe 
in this Jesus who was crucified, recognising Him to be the Christ of God, and that it is given to Him to be 
absolute Judge of all, and that His is the everlasting kingdom, can they also be saved?” he inquired of me. 


And I replied, “Let us consider that also together, whether one may now observe all the Mosaic 
institutions.” 


And he answered, “No. For we know that, as you said, it is not possible either anywhere to sacrifice the 
lamb of the passover, or to offer the goats ordered for the fast; or, in short, [to present] all the other 
offerings.” 


And I said, “Tell [me] then yourself, I pray, some things which can be observed; for you will be persuaded 
that, though a man does not keep or has not performed the eternal decrees, he may assuredly be saved.” 


Then he replied, “To keep the Sabbath, to be circumcised, to observe months, and to be washed if you 
touch anything prohibited by Moses, or after sexual intercourse.” 


And I said, “Do you think that Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Noah, and Job, and all the rest before or after them 
equally righteous, also Sarah the wife of Abraham, Rebekah the wife of Isaac, Rachel the wife of Jacob, 
and Leah, and all the rest of them, until the mother of Moses the faithful servant, who observed none of 
these [statutes], will be saved?” 


And Trypho answered, “Were not Abraham and his descendants circumcised?” 


And I said, “I know that Abraham and his descendants were circumcised. The reason why circumcision 
was given to them I stated at length in what has gone before; and if what has been said does not convince 
you, let us again search into the matter. But you are aware that, up to Moses, no one in fact who was 
righteous observed any of these rites at all of which we are talking, or received one commandment to 
observe, except that of circumcision, which began from Abraham.” 


And he replied, “We know it, and admit that they are saved.” 


Then I returned answer, “You perceive that God by Moses laid all such ordinances upon you on account of 
the hardness of your people’s hearts, in order that, by the large number of them, you might keep God 
continually, and in every action, before your eyes, and never begin to act unjustly or impiously. For He 
enjoined you to place around you [a fringe] of purple dye, in order that you might not forget God; and He 
commanded you to wear a phylactery, certain characters, which indeed we consider holy, being engraved 
on very thin parchment; and by these means stirring you up to retain a constant remembrance of God: at 
the same time, however, convincing you, that in your hearts you have not even a faint remembrance of 
God’s worship. Yet not even so were you dissuaded from idolatry: for in the times of Elijah, when [God] 
recounted the number of those who had not bowed the knee to Baal, He said the number was seven 
thousand; and in Isaiah He rebukes you for having sacrificed your children to idols. But we, because we 
refuse to sacrifice to those to whom we were of old accustomed to sacrifice, undergo extreme penalties, 
and rejoice in death,—believing that God will raise us up by His Christ, and will make us incorruptible, 
and undisturbed, and immortal; and we know that the ordinances imposed by reason of the hardness of 
your people’s hearts, contribute nothing to the performance of righteousness and of piety.” 


CHAPTER XLVII 


JUSTIN COMMUNICATES WITH CHRISTIANS WHO OBSERVE THE LAW. NOT A FEW CATHOLICS DO OTHERWISE 


And Trypho again inquired, “But if some one, knowing that this is so, after he recognises that this man is 


Christ, and has believed in and obeys Him, wishes, however, to observe these [institutions], will he be 
saved?” 


I said, “In my opinion, Trypho, such an one will be saved, if he does not strive in every way to persuade 
other men,—I mean those Gentiles who have been circumcised from error by Christ, to observe the same 
things as himself, telling them that they will not be saved unless they do so. This you did yourself at the 
commencement of the discourse, when you declared that I would not be saved unless I observe these 
institutions.” 


Then he replied, “Why then have you said, In my opinion, such an one will be saved,’ unless there are 
some who affirm that such will not be saved?” 


“There are such people, Trypho,” I answered; “and these do not venture to have any intercourse with or to 
extend hospitality to such persons; but I do not agree with them. But if some, through weak-mindedness, 
wish to observe such institutions as were given by Moses, from which they expect some virtue, but which 
we believe were appointed by reason of the hardness of the people’s hearts, along with their hope in this 
Christ, and [wish to perform] the eternal and natural acts of righteousness and piety, yet choose to live 
with the Christians and the faithful, as I said before, not inducing them either to be circumcised like 
themselves, or to keep the Sabbath, or to observe any other such ceremonies, then I hold that we ought to 
join ourselves to such, and associate with them in all things as kinsmen and brethren. But if, Trypho,” I 
continued, “some of your race, who say they believe in this Christ, compel those Gentiles who believe in 
this Christ to live in all respects according to the law given by Moses, or choose not to associate so 
intimately with them, I in like manner do not approve of them. But I believe that even those, who have 
been persuaded by them to observe the legal dispensation along with their confession of God in Christ, 
shall probably be saved. And I hold, further, that such as have confessed and known this man to be Christ, 
yet who have gone back from some cause to the legal dispensation, and have denied that this man is 
Christ, and have repented not before death, shall by no means be saved. Further, I hold that those of the 
seed of Abraham who live according to the law, and do not believe in this Christ before death, shall 
likewise not be saved, and especially those who have anathematized and do anathematize this very Christ 
in the synagogues, and everything by which they might obtain salvation and escape the vengeance of fire. 
For the goodness and the loving-kindness of God, and His boundless riches, hold righteous and sinless the 
man who, as Ezekiel tells, repents of sins; and reckons sinful, unrighteous, and impious the man who fails 
away from piety and righteousness to unrighteousness and ungodliness. Wherefore also our Lord Jesus 
Christ said, In whatsoever things I shall take you, in these I shall judge you.’ “ 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


BEFORE THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST IS PROVED, HE [TRYPHO] DEMANDS THAT IT BE SETTLED THAT HE IS CHRIST 


And Trypho said, “We have heard what you think of these matters. Resume the discourse where you left 
off, and bring it to an end. For some of it appears to me to be paradoxical, and wholly incapable of proof. 
For when you say that this Christ existed as God before the ages, then that He submitted to be born and 
become man, yet that He is not man of man, this [assertion] appears to me to be not merely paradoxical, 
but also foolish.” 


And I replied to this, “I know that the statement does appear to be paradoxical, especially to those of your 
race, who are ever unwilling to understand or to perform the [requirements] of God, but [ready to 
perform] those of your teachers, as God Himself declares. Now assuredly, Trypho,” I continued,” [the 
proof] that this man is the Christ of God does not fail, though I be unable to prove that He existed 
formerly as Son of the Maker of all things, being God, and was born a man by the Virgin. But since I have 
certainly proved that this man is the Christ of God, whoever He be, even if I do not prove that He pre- 
existed, and submitted to be born a man of like passions with us, having a body, according to the Father’s 
will; in this last matter alone is it just to say that I have erred, and not to deny that He is the Christ, 
though it should appear that He was born man of men, and [nothing more] is proved [than this], that He 
has become Christ by election. For there are some, my friends,” I said, “of our race, who admit that He is 
Christ, while holding Him to be man of men; with whom I do not agree, nor would I, even though most of 
those who have [now] the same opinions as myself should say so; since we were enjoined by Christ 
Himself to put no faith in human doctrines, but in those proclaimed by the blessed prophets and taught by 
Himself.” 


CHAPTER XLIX 


TO THOSE WHO OBJECT THAT ELYAH HAS NOT YET COME, HE REPLIES THAT HE IS THE PRECURSOR OF THE 
FIRST ADVENT 


And Trypho said, “Those who affirm him to have been a man, and to have been anointed by election, and 
then to have become Christ, appear to me to speak more plausibly than you who hold those opinions 
which you express. For we all expect that Christ will be a man [born] of men, and that Elijah when he 
comes will anoint him. But if this man appear to be Christ, he must certainly be known as man [born] of 


men; but from the circumstance that Elijah has not yet come, I infer that this man is not He [the Christ].” 


Then I inquired of him, “Does not Scripture, in the book of Zechariah, say that Elijah shall come before 
the great and terrible day of the Lord?” 


And he answered, “Certainly.” 


“Tf therefore Scripture compels you to admit that two advents of Christ were predicted to take place,—one 
in which He would appear suffering, and dishonoured, and without comeliness; but the other in which He 
would come glorious and Judge of all, as has been made manifest in many of the fore-cited passages,— 
shall we not suppose that the word of God has proclaimed that Elijah shall be the precursor of the great 
and terrible day, that is, of His second advent?” 


“Certainly,” he answered. 


“And, accordingly, our Lord in His teaching,” I continued, “proclaimed that this very thing would take 
place, saying that Elijah would also come. And we know that this shall take place when our Lord Jesus 
Christ shall come in glory from heaven; whose first manifestation the Spirit of God who was in Elijah 
preceded as herald in [the person of] John, a prophet among your nation; after whom no other prophet 
appeared among you. He cried, as he sat by the river Jordan: I baptize you with water to repentance; but 
He that is stronger than I shall come, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear: He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire: whose fan is in His hand, and He will thoroughly purge His floor, and will gather 
the wheat into the barn; but the chaff He will burn up with unquenchable fire.’ And this very prophet your 
king Herod had shut up in prison; and when his birthday was celebrated, and the niece of the same Herod 
by her dancing had pleased him, he told her to ask whatever she pleased. Then the mother of the maiden 
instigated her to ask the head of John, who was in prison; and having asked it, [Herod] sent and ordered 
the head of John to be brought in on a charger. Wherefore also our Christ said, [when He was] on earth, to 
those who were affirming that Elijah must come before Christ: Elijah shall come, and restore all things; 
but I say unto you, that Elijah has already come, and they knew him not, but have done to him whatsoever 
they chose.’ And it is written, Then the disciples understood that He spake to them about John the 
Baptist.’ “ 


And Trypho said, “This statement also seems to me paradoxical; namely, that the prophetic Spirit of God, 
who was in Elijah, was also in John.” 


To this I replied, “Do you not think that the same thing happened in the case of Joshua the son of Nave 
(Nun), who succeeded to the command of the people after Moses, when Moses was commanded to lay his 
hands on Joshua, and God said to him, I will take of the spirit which is in thee, and put it on him?’ “ 


And he said, “Certainly.” 


“As therefore,” I say, “while Moses was still among men, God took of the spirit which was in Moses and 
put it on Joshua, even so God was able to cause [the spirit] of Elijah to come upon John; in order that, as 
Christ at His first coming appeared inglorious, even so the first coming of the spirit, which remained 
always pure in Elijah like that of Christ, might be perceived to be inglorious. For the Lord said He would 
wage war against Amalek with concealed hand; and you will not deny that Amalek fell. But if it is said that 
only in the glorious advent of Christ war will be waged with Amalek, how great will the fulfilment of 
Scripture be which says, God will wage war against Amalek with concealed hand!’ You can perceive that 
the concealed power of God was in Christ the crucified, before whom demons, and all the principalities 
and powers of the earth, tremble.” 


CHAPTER L 
IT IS PROVED FROM ISAIAH THAT JOHN IS THE PRECURSOR OF CHRIST 


And Trypho said, “You seem to me to have come out of a great conflict with many persons about all the 
points we have been searching into, and therefore quite ready to return answers to all questions put to 
you. Answer me then, first, how you can show that there is another God besides the Maker of all things; 
and then you will show, [further], that He submitted to be born of the Virgin.” 


I replied, “Give me permission first of all to quote certain passages from the prophecy of Isaiah, which 
refer to the office of forerunner discharged by John the Baptist and prophet before this our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


“T grant it,” said he. 


Then I said, “Isaiah thus foretold John’s forerunning: And Hezekiah said to Isaiah, Good is the word of the 
Lord which He spake: Let there be peace and righteousness in my days.’ And, Encourage the people; ye 
priests, speak to the heart of Jerusalem, and encourage her, because her humiliation is accomplished. Her 
sin is annulled; for she has received of the Lord’s hand double for her sins. A voice of one crying in the 


wilderness, Prepare the ways of the Lord; make straight the paths of our God. Every valley shall be filled 
up, and every mountain and hill shall be brought low: and the crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough way shall be plain ways; and the glory of the Lord shall be seen, and all flesh shall see the salvation 
of God: for the Lord hath spoken it. A voice of one saying, Cry; and I said, What shall I cry? All flesh is 
grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass. The grass has withered, and the flower of it has 
fallen away; but the word of the Lord endureth for ever. Thou that bringest good tidings to Zion, go up to 
the high mountain; thou that bringest good tidings to Jerusalem, lift up thy voice with strength. Lift ye up, 
be not afraid; tell the cities of Judah, Behold your God! Behold, the Lord comes with strength, and [His] 
arm comes with authority. Behold, His reward is with Him, and His work before Him. As a shepherd He 
will tend His flock, and will gather the lambs with [His] arm, and cheer on her that is with young. Who has 
measured the water with [his] hand, and the heaven with a span, and all the earth with [his] fist? Who has 
weighed the mountains, and [put] the valleys into a balance? Who has known the mind of the Lord? And 
who has been His counsellor, and who shall advise Him? Or with whom did He take counsel, and he 
instructed Him? Or who showed Him judgment? Or who made Him to know the way of understanding? All 
the nations are reckoned as a drop of a bucket, and as a turning of a balance, and shall be reckoned as 
spittle. But Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, nor the beasts sufficient for a burnt-offering; and all the 
nations are considered nothing, and for nothing.’ “ 


CHAPTER LI 


IT IS PROVED THAT THIS PROPHECY HAS BEEN FULFILLED 


And when I ceased, Trypho said, “All the words of the prophecy you repeat, sir, are ambiguous, and have 
no force in proving what you wish to prove.” Then I answered, “If the prophets had not ceased, so that 
there were no more in your nation, Trypho, after this John, it is evident that what I say in reference to 
Jesus Christ might be regarded perhaps as ambiguous. But if John came first calling on men to repent, 
and Christ, while [John] still sat by the river Jordan, having come, put an end to his prophesying and 
baptizing, and preached also Himself, saying that the kingdom of heaven is at hand, and that He must 
suffer many things from the Scribes and Pharisees, and be crucified, and on the third day rise again, and 
would appear again in Jerusalem, and would again eat and drink with His disciples; and foretold that in 
the interval between His [first and second] advent, as I previously said, priests and false prophets would 
arise in His name, which things do actually appear; then how can they be ambiguous, when you may be 
persuaded by the facts? Moreover, He referred to the fact that there would be no longer in your nation 
any prophet, and to the fact that men recognised how that the New Testament, which God formerly 
announced [His intention of] promulgating, was then present, i.e., Christ Himself; and in the following 
terms: The law and the prophets were until John the Baptist; from that time the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force. And if you can receive it, he is Elijah, who was to come. 
He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ 


CHAPTER LII 
JACOB PREDICTED TWO ADVENTS OF CHRIST 


“And it was prophesied by Jacob the patriarch that there would be two advents of Christ, and that in the 
first He would suffer, and that after He came there would be neither prophet nor king in your nation (I 
proceeded), and that the nations who believed in the suffering Christ would look for His future 
appearance. And for this reason the Holy Spirit had uttered these truths in a parable, and obscurely: for,” 
I added, “it is said, Judah, thy brethren have praised thee: thy hands [shall be] on the neck of thine 
enemies; the sons of thy father shall worship thee. Judah is a lion’s whelp; from the germ, my son, thou art 
sprung up. Reclining, he lay down like a lion, and like [a lion’s] whelp: who shall raise him up? A ruler 
shall not depart from Judah, or a leader from his thighs, until that which is laid up in store for him shall 
come; and he shall be the desire of nations, binding his foal to the vine, and the foal of his ass to the 
tendril of the vine. He shall wash his garments in wine, and his vesture in the blood of the grape. His eyes 
shall be bright with wine, and his teeth white like milk.’ Moreover, that in your nation there never failed 
either prophet or ruler, from the time when they began until the time when this Jesus Christ appeared and 
suffered, you will not venture shamelessly to assert, nor can you prove it. For though you affirm that 
Herod, after whose [reign] He suffered, was an Ashkelonite, nevertheless you admit that there was a high 
priest in your nation; so that you then had one who presented offerings according to the law of Moses, 
and observed the other legal ceremonies; also [you had] prophets in succession until John, (even then, too, 
when your nation was carried captive to Babylon, when your land was ravaged by war, and the sacred 
vessels carried off); there never failed to be a prophet among you, who was lord, and leader, and ruler of 
your nation. For the Spirit which was in the prophets anointed your kings, and established them. But after 
the manifestation and death of our Jesus Christ in your nation, there was and is nowhere any prophet: nay, 
further, you ceased to exist under your own king, your land was laid waste, and forsaken like a lodge ina 
vineyard; and the statement of Scripture, in the mouth of Jacob, And He shall be the desire of nations,’ 
meant symbolically His two advents, and that the nations would believe in Him; which facts you may now 
at length discern. For those out of all the nations who are pious and righteous through the faith of Christ, 
look for His future appearance. 


CHAPTER LIII 


JACOB PREDICTED THAT CHRIST WOULD RIDE ON AN ASS, AND ZECHARIAH CONFIRMS IT 


“And that expression, binding his foal to the vine, and the ass’s foal to the vine tendril,’ was a declaring 
beforehand both of the works wrought by Him at His first advent, and also of that belief in Him which the 
nations would repose. For they were like an unharnessed foal, which was not bearing a yoke on its neck, 
until this Christ came, and sent His disciples to instruct them; and they bore the yoke of His word, and 
yielded the neck to endure all [hardships], for the sake of the good things promised by Himself, and 
expected by them. And truly our Lord Jesus Christ, when He intended to go into Jerusalem, requested His 
disciples to bring Him a certain ass, along with its foal, which was bound in an entrance of a village called 
Bethphage; and having seated Himself on it, He entered into Jerusalem. And as this was done by Him in 
the manner in which it was prophesied in precise terms that it would be done by the Christ, and as the 
fulfilment was recognised, it became a clear proof that He was the Christ. And though all this happened 
and is proved from Scripture, you are still hard-hearted. Nay, it was prophesied by Zechariah, one of the 
twelve [prophets], that such would take place, in the following words: Rejoice greatly, daughter of Zion; 
shout, and declare, daughter of Jerusalem; behold, thy King shall come to thee, righteous, bringing 
salvation, meek, and lowly, riding on an ass, and the foal of an ass.’ Now, that the Spirit of prophecy, as 
well as the patriarch Jacob, mentioned both an ass and its foal, which would be used by Him; and, further, 
that He, as I previously said, requested His disciples to bring both beasts; [this fact] was a prediction that 
you of the synagogue, along with the Gentiles, would believe in Him. For as the unharnessed colt was a 
symbol of the Gentiles even so the harnessed ass was a symbol of your nation. For you possess the law 
which was imposed [upon you] by the prophets. Moreover, the prophet Zechariah foretold that this same 
Christ would be smitten, and His disciples scattered: which also took place. For after His crucifixion, the 
disciples that accompanied Him were dispersed, until He rose from the dead, and persuaded them that so 
it had been prophesied concerning Him, that He would suffer; and being thus persuaded, they went into 
all the world, and taught these truths. Hence also we are strong in His faith and doctrine, since we have 
[this our] persuasion both from the prophets, and from those who throughout the world are seen to be 
worshippers of God in the name of that crucified One. The following is said, too, by Zechariah: O sword, 
rise up against My Shepherd, and against the man of My people, saith the Lord of hosts. Smite the 
Shepherd, and His flock shall be scattered.’ 


CHAPTER LIV 


WHAT THE BLOOD OF THE GRAPE SIGNIFIES 


“And that expression which was committed to writing by Moses, and prophesied by the patriarch Jacob, 
namely, He shall wash His garments with wine, and His vesture with the blood of the grape,’ signified that 
He would wash those that believe in Him with His own blood. For the Holy Spirit called those who receive 
remission of sins through Him, His garments; amongst whom He is always present in power, but will be 
manifestly present at His second coming. That the Scripture mentions the blood of the grape has been 
evidently designed, because Christ derives blood not from the seed of man, but from the power of God. 
For as God, and not man, has produced the blood of the vine, so also [the Scripture] has predicted that the 
blood of Christ would be not of the seed of man, but of the power of God. But this prophecy, sirs, which I 
repeated, proves that Christ is not man of men, begotten in the ordinary course of humanity.” 


CHAPTER LV 


TRYPHO ASKS THAT CHRIST BE PROVED GOD, BUT WITHOUT METAPHOR. JUSTIN PROMISES TO DO SO 


And Trypho answered, “We shall remember this your exposition, if you strengthen [your solution of] this 
difficulty by other arguments: but now resume the discourse, and show us that the Spirit of prophecy 
admits another God besides the Maker of all things, taking care not to speak of the sun and moon, which, 
it is written, God has given to the nations to worship as gods; and oftentimes the prophets, employing this 
manner of speech, say that thy God is a God of gods, and a Lord of lords,’ adding frequently, the great and 
strong and terrible [God].’ For such expressions are used, not as if they really were gods, but because the 
Scripture is teaching us that the true God, who made all things, is Lord alone of those who are reputed 
gods and lords. And in order that the Holy Spirit may convince [us] of this, He said by the holy David, The 
gods of the nations, reputed gods, are idols of demons, and not gods;’ and He denounces a curse on those 
who worship them.” 


And I replied, “I would not bring forward these proofs, Trypho, by which I am aware those who worship 
these [idols] and such like are condemned, but such [proofs] as no one could find any objection to. They 
will appear strange to you, although you read them every day; so that even from this fact we understand 
that, because of your wickedness, God has withheld from you the ability to discern the wisdom of His 
Scriptures; yet [there are] some exceptions, to whom, according to the grace of His long-suffering, as 
Isaiah said, He has left a seed of salvation, lest your race be utterly destroyed, like Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Pay attention, therefore, to what I shall record out of the holy Scriptures, which do not need to be 
expounded, but only listened to. 


CHAPTER LVI 
GOD WHO APPEARED TO MOSES IS DISTINGUISHED FROM GOD THE FATHER 


“Moses, then, the blessed and faithful servant of God, declares that He who appeared to Abraham under 
the oak in Mamre is God, sent with the two angels in His company to judge Sodom by Another who 
remains ever in the supercelestial places, invisible to all men, holding personal intercourse with none, 
whom we believe to be Maker and Father of all things; for he speaks thus: God appeared to him under the 
oak in Mamre, as he sat at his tent-door at noontide. And lifting up his eyes, he saw, and behold, three 
men stood before him; and when he saw them, he ran to meet them from the door of his tent; and he 
bowed himself toward the ground, and said;’ “ (and so on;) “ Abraham gat up early in the morning to the 
place where he stood before the Lord: and he looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward the 
adjacent country, and beheld, and, lo, a flame went up from the earth, like the smoke of a furnace.’ “ And 
when I had made an end of quoting these words, I asked them if they had understood them. 


And they said they had understood them, but that the passages adduced brought forward no proof that 
there is any other God or Lord, or that the Holy Spirit says so, besides the Maker of all things. 


Then I replied, “I shall attempt to persuade you, since you have understood the Scriptures, [of the truth] 
of what I say, that there is, and that there is said to be, another God and Lord subject to the Maker of all 
things; who is also called an Angel, because He announces to men whatsoever the Maker of all things— 
above whom there is no other God—wishes to announce to them.” And quoting once more the previous 
passage, I asked Trypho, “Do you think that God appeared to Abraham under the oak in Mamre, as the 
Scripture asserts?” 


He said, “Assuredly.” 


“Was He one of those three,” I said, “whom Abraham saw, and whom the Holy Spirit of prophecy 
describes as men?” 


He said, “No; but God appeared to him, before the vision of the three. Then those three whom the 
Scripture calls men, were angels; two of them sent to destroy Sodom, and one to announce the joyful 
tidings to Sarah, that she would bear a son; for which cause he was sent, and having accomplished his 
errand, went away.” 


“How then,” said I, “does the one of the three, who was in the tent, and who said, I shall return to thee 
hereafter, and Sarah shall have a son,’ appear to have returned when Sarah had begotten a son, and to be 
there declared, by the prophetic word, God? But that you may clearly discern what I say, listen to the 
words expressly employed by Moses; they are these: And Sarah saw the son of Hagar the Egyptian bond- 
woman, whom she bore to Abraham, sporting with Isaac her son, and said to Abraham, Cast out this bond- 
woman and her son; for the son of this bond-woman shall not share the inheritance of my son Isaac. And 
the matter seemed very grievous in Abraham’s sight, because of his son. But God said to Abraham, Let it 
not be grievous in thy sight because of the son, and because of the bond-woman. In all that Sarah hath 
said unto thee, hearken to her voice; for in Isaac shall thy seed be called.’ Have you perceived, then, that 
He who said under the oak that He would return, since He knew it would be necessary to advise Abraham 
to do what Sarah wished him, came back as it is written; and is God, as the words declare, when they so 
speak: God said to Abraham, Let it not be grievous in thy sight because of the son, and because of the 
bond-woman?’ “ I inquired. And Trypho said, “Certainly; but you have not proved from this that there is 
another God besides Him who appeared to Abraham, and who also appeared to the other patriarchs and 
prophets. You have proved, however, that we were wrong in believing that the three who were in the tent 
with Abraham were all angels.” 


I replied again, “If I could not have proved to you from the Scriptures that one of those three is God, and 
is called Angel, because, as I already said, He brings messages to those to whom God the Maker of all 
things wishes [messages to be brought], then in regard to Him who appeared to Abraham on earth in 
human form in like manner as the two angels who came with Him, and who was God even before the 
creation of the world, it were reasonable for you to entertain the same belief as is entertained by the 
whole of your nation.” 


“Assuredly,” he said, “for up to this moment this has been our belief.” 


Then I replied, “Reverting to the Scriptures, I shall endeavour to persuade you, that He who is said to 
have appeared to Abraham, and to Jacob, and to Moses, and who is called God, is distinct from Him who 
made all things,—numerically, I mean, not [distinct] in will. For I affirm that He has never at any time 
done anything which He who made the world—above whom there is no other God—has not wished Him 
both to do and to engage Himself with.” 


And Trypho said, “Prove now that this is the case, that we also may agree with you. For we do not 
understand you to affirm that He has done or said anything contrary to the will of the Maker of all things.” 


Then I said, “The Scripture just quoted by me will make this plain to you. It is thus: The sun was risen on 


the earth, and Lot entered into Segor (Zoar); and the Lord rained on Sodom sulphur and fire from the 
Lord out of heaven, and overthrew these cities and all the neighbourhood.’ “ 


Then the fourth of those who had remained with Trypho said, “It must therefore necessarily be said that 
one of the two angels who went to Sodom, and is named by Moses in the Scripture Lord, is different from 
Him who also is God and appeared to Abraham.” 


“Tt is not on this ground solely,” I said, “that it must be admitted absolutely that some other one is called 
Lord by the Holy Spirit besides Him who is considered Maker of all things; not solely [for what is said] by 
Moses, but also [for what is said] by David. For there is written by him: The Lord says to my Lord, Sit on 
My right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool,’ as I have already quoted. And again, in other 
words: Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever. A sceptre of equity is the sceptre of Thy kingdom: Thou 
hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity: therefore God, even Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil 
of gladness above Thy fellows.’ If, therefore, you assert that the Holy Spirit calls some other one God and 
Lord, besides the Father of all things and His Christ, answer me; for I undertake to prove to you from 
Scriptures themselves, that He whom the Scripture calls Lord is not one of the two angels that went to 
Sodom, but He who was with them, and is called God, that appeared to Abraham.” 


And Trypho said, “Prove this; for, as you see, the day advances, and we are not prepared for such perilous 
replies; since never yet have we heard any man investigating, or searching into, or proving these matters; 
nor would we have tolerated your conversation, had you not referred everything to the Scriptures: for you 
are very zealous in adducing proofs from them; and you are of opinion that there is no God above the 
Maker of all things.” 


Then I replied, “You are aware, then, that the Scripture says, And the Lord said to Abraham, Why did 
Sarah laugh, saying, Shall I truly conceive? for I am old. Is anything impossible with God? At the time 
appointed shall I return to thee according to the time of life, and Sarah shall have a son.’ And after a little 
interval: And the men rose up from thence, and looked towards Sodom and Gomorrah; and Abraham went 
with them, to bring them on the way. And the Lord said, I will not conceal from Abraham, my servant, 
what I do.’ And again, after a little, it thus says: The Lord said, The cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, 
and their sins are very grievous. I will go down now, and see whether they have done altogether according 
to their cry which has come unto me; and if not, that I may know. And the men turned away thence, and 
went to Sodom. But Abraham was standing before the Lord; and Abraham drew near, and said, Wilt Thou 
destroy the righteous with the wicked?’ “ (and so on, for I do not think fit to write over again the same 
words, having written them all before, but shall of necessity give those by which I established the proof to 
Trypho and his companions. Then I proceeded to what follows, in which these words are recorded:) “ And 
the Lord went His way as soon as He had left communing with Abraham; and [Abraham] went to his place. 
And there came two angels to Sodom at even. And Lot sat in the gate of Sodom;’ and what follows until, 
But the men put forth their hands, and pulled Lot into the house to them, and shut to the door of the 
house;’ and what follows till, And the angels laid hold on his hand, and on the hand of his wife, and on the 
hands of his daughters, the Lord being merciful to him. And it came to pass, when they had brought them 
forth abroad, that they said, Save, save thy life. Look not behind thee, nor stay in all the neighbourhood; 
escape to the mountain, lest thou be taken along with [them]. And Lot said to them, I beseech [Thee], O 
Lord, since Thy servant hath found grace in Thy sight, and Thou hast magnified Thy righteousness, which 
Thou showest towards me in saving my life; but I cannot escape to the mountain, lest evil overtake me, 
and I die. Behold, this city is near to flee unto, and it is small: there I shall be safe, since it is small; and 
any soul shall live. And He said to him, Behold, I have accepted thee also in this matter, so as not to 
destroy the city for which thou hast spoken. Make haste to save thyself there; for I shall not do anything 
till thou be come thither. Therefore he called the name of the city Segor (Zoar). The sun was risen upon 
the earth; and Lot entered into Segor (Zoar). And the Lord rained on Sodom and Gomorrah sulphur and 
fire from the Lord out of heaven; and He overthrew these cities, and all the neighbourhood.’ “ And after 
another pause I added: “And now have you not perceived, my friends, that one of the three, who is both 
God and Lord, and ministers to Him who is in the heavens, is Lord of the two angels? For when [the 
angels] proceeded to Sodom, He remained behind, and communed with Abraham in the words recorded 
by Moses; and when He departed after the conversation, Abraham went back to his place. And when he 
came [to Sodom], the two angels no longer conversed with Lot, but Himself, as the Scripture makes 
evident; and He is the Lord who received commission from the Lord who [remains] in the heavens, i.e., 
the Maker of all things, to inflict upon Sodom and Gomorrah the [judgments] which the Scripture 
describes in these terms: The Lord rained down upon Sodom and Gomorrah sulphur and fire from the 
Lord out of heaven.’ “ 


CHAPTER LVII 
THE JEW OBJECTS, WHY IS HE SAID TO HAVE EATEN, IF HE BE GOD? ANSWER OF JUSTIN 


Then Trypho said when I was silent, “That Scripture compels us to admit this, is manifest; but there is a 
matter about which we are deservedly at a loss—namely, about what was said to the effect that [the Lord] 
ate what was prepared and placed before him by Abraham; and you would admit this.” 


I answered, “It is written that they ate; and if we believe that it is said the three ate, and not the two alone 
—who were really angels, and are nourished in the heavens, as is evident to us, even though they are not 
nourished by food similar to that which mortals use—(for, concerning the sustenance of manna which 
supported your fathers in the desert, Scripture speaks thus, that they ate angels’ food): [if we believe that 
three ate], then I would say that the Scripture which affirms they ate bears the same meaning as when we 
would say about fire that it has devoured all things; yet it is not certainly understood that they ate, 
masticating with teeth and jaws. So that not even here should we be at a loss about anything, if we are 
acquainted even slightly with figurative modes of expression, and able to rise above them.” 


And Trypho said, “It is possible that [the question] about the mode of eating may be thus explained: [the 
mode, that is to say,] in which it is written, they took and ate what had been prepared by Abraham: so that 
you may now proceed to explain to us how this God who appeared to Abraham, and is minister to God the 
Maker of all things, being born of the Virgin, became man, of like passions with all, as you said 
previously.” 


Then I replied, “Permit me first, Trypho, to collect some other proofs on this head, so that you, by the 
large number of them, may be persuaded of [the truth of] it, and thereafter I shall explain what you ask.” 


And he said, “Do as seems good to you; for I shall be thoroughly pleased.” 


CHAPTER LVIII 


THE SAME IS PROVED FROM THE VISIONS WHICH APPEARED TO JACOB 


Then I continued, “I purpose to quote to you Scriptures, not that I am anxious to make merely an artful 
display of words; for I possess no such faculty, but God’s grace alone has been granted to me to the 
understanding of His Scriptures, of which grace I exhort all to become partakers freely and bounteously, 
in order that they may not, through want of it, incur condemnation in the judgment which God the Maker 
of all things shall hold through my Lord Jesus Christ.” 


And Trypho said, “What you do is worthy of the worship of God; but you appear to me to feign ignorance 
when you say that you do not possess a store of artful words.” 


I again replied, “Be it so, since you think so; yet I am persuaded that I speak the truth. But give me your 
attention, that I may now rather adduce the remaining proofs.” 


“Proceed,” said he. 


And I continued: “It is again written by Moses, my brethren, that He who is called God and appeared to 
the patriarchs is called both Angel and Lord, in order that from this you may understand Him to be 
minister to the Father of all things, as you have already admitted, and may remain firm, persuaded by 
additional arguments. The word of God, therefore, [recorded] by Moses, when referring to Jacob the 
grandson of Abraham, speaks thus: And it came to pass, when the sheep conceived, that I saw them with 
my eyes in the dream: And, behold, the he-goats and the rams which leaped upon the sheep and she-goats 
were spotted with white, and speckled and sprinkled with a dun colour. And the Angel of God said to me in 
the dream, Jacob, Jacob. And I said, What is it, Lord? And He said, Lift up thine eyes, and see that the he- 
goats and rams leaping on the sheep and she-goats are spotted with white, speckled, and sprinkled with a 
dun colour. For I have seen what Laban doeth unto thee. I am the God who appeared to thee in Bethel, 
where thou anointedst a pillar and vowedst a vow unto Me. Now therefore arise, and get thee out of this 
land, and depart to the land of thy birth, and I shall be with thee.’ And again, in other words, speaking of 
the same Jacob, it thus says: And having risen up that night, he took the two wives, and the two women- 
servants, and his eleven children, and passed over the ford Jabbok; and he took them and went over the 
brook, and sent over all his belongings. But Jacob was left behind alone, and an Angel wrestled with him 
until morning. And He saw that He is not prevailing against him, and He touched the broad part of his 
thigh; and the broad part of Jacob’s thigh grew stiff while he wrestled with Him. And He said, Let Me go, 
for the day breaketh. But he said, I will not let Thee go, except Thou bless me. And He said to him, What is 
thy name? And he said, Jacob. And He said, Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel shall be thy 
name; for thou hast prevailed with God, and with men shalt be powerful. And Jacob asked Him, and said, 
Tell me Thy name. But he said, Why dost thou ask after My name? And He blessed him there. And Jacob 
called the name of that place Peniel, for I saw God face to face, and my soul rejoiced.’ And again, in other 
terms, referring to the same Jacob, it says the following: And Jacob came to Luz, in the land of Canaan, 
which is Bethel, he and all the people that were with him. And there he built an altar, and called the name 
of that place Bethel; for there God appeared to him when he fled from the face of his brother Esau. And 
Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, died, and was buried beneath Bethel under an oak: and Jacob called the name 
of it The Oak of Sorrow. And God appeared again to Jacob in Luz, when he came out from Mesopotamia in 
Syria, and He blessed him. And God said to him, Thy name shall be no more called Jacob, but Israel shall 
be thy name.’ He is called God, and He is and shall be God.” And when all had agreed on these grounds, I 
continued: “Moreover, I consider it necessary to repeat to you the words which narrate how He who is 
both Angel and God and Lord, and who appeared as a man to Abraham, and who wrestled in human form 
with Jacob, was seen by him when he fled from his brother Esau. They are as follows: And Jacob went out 


from the well of the oath, and went toward Charran. And he lighted on a spot, and slept there, for the sun 
was set; and he gathered of the stones of the place, and put them under his head. And he slept in that 
place; and he dreamed, and, behold, a ladder was set up on the earth, whose top reached to heaven; and 
the angels of God ascended and descended upon it. And the Lord stood above it, and He said, I am the 
Lord, the God of Abraham thy father, and of Isaac; be not afraid: the land whereon thou liest, to thee will I 
give it, and to thy seed; and thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth, and shall be extended to the west, 
and south, and north, and east: and in thee, and in thy seed, shall all families of the earth be blessed. And, 
behold, I am with thee, keeping thee in every way wherein thou goest, and will bring thee again into this 
land; for I will not leave thee, until I have done all that I have spoken to thee of. And Jacob awaked out of 
his sleep, and said, Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not. And he was afraid, and said, How 
dreadful is this place! this is none other than the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven. And Jacob 
rose up in the morning, and took the stone which he had placed under his head, and he set it up for a 
pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it; and Jacob called the name of the place The House of God, and the 
name of the city formerly was Ulammaus.’ “ 


CHAPTER LIX 
GOD DISTINCT FROM THE FATHER CONVERSED WITH MOSES 


When I had spoken these words, I continued: “Permit me, further, to show you from the book of Exodus 
how this same One, who is both Angel, and God, and Lord, and man, and who appeared in human form to 
Abraham and Isaac, appeared in a flame of fire from the bush, and conversed with Moses.” And after they 
said they would listen cheerfully, patiently, and eagerly, I went on: “These words are in the book which 
bears the title of Exodus: And after many days the king of Egypt died, and the children of Israel groaned 
by reason of the works;’ and so on until, Go and gather the elders of Israel, and thou shalt say unto them, 
The Lord God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, hath appeared 
to me, saying, Iam surely beholding you, and the things which have befallen you in Egypt.’ “ In addition to 
these words, I went on: “Have you perceived, sirs, that this very God whom Moses speaks of as an Angel 
that talked to him in the flame of fire, declares to Moses that He is the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob?” 


CHAPTER LX 
OPINIONS OF THE JEWS WITH REGARD TO HIM WHO APPEARED IN THE BUSH 


Then Trypho said, “We do not perceive this from the passage quoted by you, but [only this], that it was an 
angel who appeared in the flame of fire, but God who conversed with Moses; so that there were really two 
persons in company with each other, an angel and God, that appeared in that vision.” 


I again replied, “Even if this were so, my friends, that an angel and God were together in the vision seen 
by Moses, yet, as has already been proved to you by the passages previously quoted, it will not be the 
Creator of all things that is the God that said to Moses that He was the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob, but it will be He who has been proved to you to have appeared to Abraham, 
ministering to the will of the Maker of all things, and likewise carrying into execution His counsel in the 
judgment of Sodom; so that, even though it be as you say, that there were two—an angel and God—he who 
has but the smallest intelligence will not venture to assert that the Maker and Father of all things, having 
left all supercelestial matters, was visible on a little portion of the earth.” 


And Trypho said, “Since it has been previously proved that He who is called God and Lord, and appeared 
to Abraham, received from the Lord, who is in the heavens, that which He inflicted on the land of Sodom, 
even although an angel had accompanied the God who appeared to Moses, we shall perceive that the God 
who communed with Moses from the bush was not the Maker of all things, but He who has been shown to 
have manifested Himself to Abraham and to Isaac and to Jacob; who also is called and is perceived to be 
the Angel of God the Maker of all things, because He publishes to men the commands of the Father and 
Maker of all things.” 


And I replied, “Now assuredly, Trypho, I shall show that, in the vision of Moses, this same One alone who 
is called an Angel, and who is God, appeared to and communed with Moses. For the Scripture says thus: 
The Angel of the Lord appeared to him in a flame of fire from the bush; and he sees that the bush burns 
with fire, but the bush was not consumed. And Moses said, I will turn aside and see this great sight, for 
the bush is not burnt. And when the Lord saw that he is turning aside to behold, the Lord called to him out 
of the bush.’ In the same manner, therefore, in which the Scripture calls Him who appeared to Jacob in 
the dream an Angel, then [says] that the same Angel who appeared in the dream spoke to him, saying, I 
am the God that appeared to thee when thou didst flee from the face of Esau thy brother;’ and [again] 
says that, in the judgment which befell Sodom in the days of Abraham, the Lord had inflicted the 
punishment of the Lord who [dwells] in the heavens;—even so here, the Scripture, in announcing that the 
Angel of the Lord appeared to Moses, and in afterwards declaring him to be Lord and God, speaks of the 
same One, whom it declares by the many testimonies already quoted to be minister to God, who is above 
the world, above whom there is no other [God]. 


CHAPTER LxXI 


WISDOM IS BEGOTTEN OF THE FATHER, AS FIRE FROM FIRE 


“T shall give you another testimony, my friends,” said I, “from the Scriptures, that God begat before all 
creatures a Beginning, [who was] a certain rational power [proceeding] from Himself, who is called by the 
Holy Spirit, now the Glory of the Lord, now the Son, again Wisdom, again an Angel, then God, and then 
Lord and Logos; and on another occasion He calls Himself Captain, when He appeared in human form to 
Joshua the son of Nave (Nun). For He can be called by all those names, since He ministers to the Father’s 
will, and since He was begotten of the Father by an act of will; just as we see happening among ourselves: 
for when we give out some word, we beget the word; yet not by abscission, so as to lessen the word 
[which remains] in us, when we give it out: and just as we see also happening in the case of a fire, which 
is not lessened when it has kindled [another], but remains the same; and that which has been kindled by it 
likewise appears to exist by itself, not diminishing that from which it was kindled. The Word of Wisdom, 
who is Himself this God begotten of the Father of all things, and Word, and Wisdom, and Power, and the 
Glory of the Begetter, will bear evidence to me, when He speaks by Solomon the following: If I shall 
declare to you what happens daily, I shall call to mind events from everlasting, and review them. The Lord 
made me the beginning of His ways for His works. From everlasting He established me in the beginning, 
before He had made the earth, and before He had made the deeps, before the springs of the waters had 
issued forth, before the mountains had been established. Before all the hills He begets me. God made the 
country, and the desert, and the highest inhabited places under the sky. When He made ready the 
heavens, I was along with Him, and when He set up His throne on the winds: when He made the high 
clouds strong, and the springs of the deep safe, when He made the foundations of the earth, I was with 
Him arranging. I was that in which He rejoiced; daily and at all times I delighted in His countenance, 
because He delighted in the finishing of the habitable world, and delighted in the sons of men. Now, 
therefore, O son, hear me. Blessed is the man who shall listen to me, and the mortal who shall keep my 
ways, watching daily at my doors, observing the posts of my ingoings. For my outgoings are the outgoings 
of life, and [my] will has been prepared by the Lord. But they who sin against me, trespass against their 
own souls; and they who hate me love death.’ 


CHAPTER LxXII 
THE WORDS “LET US MAKE MAN” AGREE WITH THE TESTIMONY OF PROVERBS 


“And the same sentiment was expressed, my friends, by the word of God [written] by Moses, when it 
indicated to us, with regard to Him whom it has pointed out, that God speaks in the creation of man with 
the very same design, in the following words: Let Us make man after our image and likeness. And let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the heaven, and over the cattle, and over all 
the earth, and over all the creeping things that creep on the earth. And God created man: after the image 
of God did He create him; male and female created He them. And God blessed them, and said, Increase 
and multiply, and fill the earth, and have power over it.’ And that you may not change the [force of the] 
words just quoted, and repeat what your teachers assert,—either that God said to Himself, Let Us make,’ 
just as we, when about to do something, oftentimes say to ourselves, Let us make;’ or that God spoke to 
the elements, to wit, the earth and other similar substances of which we believe man was formed, Let Us 
make,’—I shall quote again the words narrated by Moses himself, from which we can indisputably learn 
that [God] conversed with some one who was numerically distinct from Himself, and also a rational Being. 
These are the words: And God said, Behold, Adam has become as one of us, to know good and evil.’ In 
saying, therefore, as one of us,’ [Moses] has declared that [there is a certain] number of persons 
associated with one another, and that they are at least two. For I would not say that the dogma of that 
heresy which is said to be among you is true, or that the teachers of it can prove that [God] spoke to 
angels, or that the human frame was the workmanship of angels. But this Offspring, which was truly 
brought forth from the Father, was with the Father before all the creatures, and the Father communed 
with Him; even as the Scripture by Solomon has made clear, that He whom Solomon calls Wisdom, was 
begotten as a Beginning before all His creatures and as Offspring by God, who has also declared this 
same thing in the revelation made by Joshua the son of Nave (Nun). Listen, therefore, to the following 
from the book of Joshua, that what I say may become manifest to you; it is this: And it came to pass, when 
Joshua was near Jericho, he lifted up his eyes, and sees a man standing over against him. And Joshua 
approached to Him, and said, Art thou for us, or for our adversaries? And He said to him, I am Captain of 
the Lord’s host: now have I come. And Joshua fell on his face on the ground, and said to Him, Lord, what 
commandest Thou Thy servant? And the Lord’s Captain says to Joshua, Loose the shoes off thy feet; for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy ground. And Jericho was shut up and fortified, and no one went 
out of it. And the Lord said to Joshua, Behold, I give into thine hand Jericho, and its king, [and] its mighty 
men.’ “ 


CHAPTER LXIII 
IT IS PROVED THAT THIS GOD WAS INCARNATE 


And Trypho said, “This point has been proved to me forcibly, and by many arguments, my friend. It 


remains, then, to prove that He submitted to become man by the Virgin, according to the will of His 
Father; and to be crucified, and to die. Prove also clearly, that after this He rose again and ascended to 
heaven.” 


I answered, “This, too, has been already demonstrated by me in the previously quoted words of the 
prophecies, my friends; which, by recalling and expounding for your sakes, I shall endeavour to lead you 
to agree with me also about this matter. The passage, then, which Isaiah records, Who shall declare His 
generation? for His life is taken away from the earth,’—does it not appear to you to refer to One who, not 
having descent from men, was said to be delivered over to death by God for the transgressions of the 
people?—of whose blood, Moses (as I mentioned before), when speaking in parable, said, that He would 
wash His garments in the blood of the grape; since His blood did not spring from the seed of man, but 
from the will of God. And then, what is said by David, In the splendours of Thy holiness have I begotten 
Thee from the womb, before the morning star. The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent, Thou art a priest 
for ever, after the order of Melchizedek,’—does this not declare to you that [He was] from of old, and that 
the God and Father of all things intended Him to be begotten by a human womb? And speaking in other 
words, which also have been already quoted, [he says]: Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever: a sceptre 
of rectitude is the sceptre of Thy kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness, and hast hated iniquity: 
therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows. [He hath 
anointed Thee] with myrrh, and oil, and cassia from Thy garments, from the ivory palaces, whereby they 
made Thee glad. Kings’ daughters are in Thy honour. The queen stood at Thy right hand, clad in garments 
embroidered with gold. Hearken, O daughter, and behold, and incline thine ear, and forget thy people and 
the house of thy father; and the King shall desire thy beauty: because he is thy Lord, and thou shalt 
worship Him.’ Therefore these words testify explicitly that He is witnessed to by Him who established 
these things, as deserving to be worshipped, as God and as Christ. Moreover, that the word of God speaks 
to those who believe in Him as being one soul, and one synagogue, and one church, as to a daughter; that 
it thus addresses the church which has sprung from His name and partakes of His name (for we are all 
called Christians), is distinctly proclaimed in like manner in the following words, which teach us also to 
forget [our] old ancestral customs, when they speak thus: Hearken, O daughter, and behold, and incline 
thine ear; forget thy people and the house of thy father, and the King shall desire thy beauty: because He 
is thy Lord, and thou shalt worship Him.’ “ 


CHAPTER LXIV 


JUSTIN ADDUCES OTHER PROOFS TO THE JEW, WHO DENIES THAT HE NEEDS THIS CHRIST 


Here Trypho said, “Let Him be recognised as Lord and Christ and God, as the Scriptures declare, by you 
of the Gentiles, who have from His name been all called Christians; but we who are servants of God that 
made this same [Christ], do not require to confess or worship Him.” 


To this I replied, “If I were to be quarrelsome and light-minded like you, Trypho, I would no longer 
continue to converse with you, since you are prepared not to understand what has been said, but only to 
return some captious answer; but now, since I fear the judgment of God, I do not state an untimely opinion 
concerning any one of your nation, as to whether or not some of them may be saved by the grace of the 
Lord of Sabaoth. Therefore, although you act wrongfully, I shall continue to reply to any proposition you 
shall bring forward, and to any contradiction which you make; and, in fact, I do the very same to all men 
of every nation, who wish to examine along with me, or make inquiry at me, regarding this subject. 
Accordingly, if you had bestowed attention on the Scriptures previously quoted by me, you would already 
have understood, that those who are saved of your own nation are saved through this [man], and partake 
of His lot; and you would not certainly have asked me about this matter. I shall again repeat the words of 
David previously quoted by me, and beg of you to comprehend them, and not to act wrongfully, and stir 
each other up to give merely some contradiction. The words which David speaks, then, are these: The 
Lord has reigned; let the nations be angry: [it is] He who sits upon the cherubim; let the earth be shaken. 
The Lord is great in Zion; and He is high above all the nations. Let them confess Thy great name, for it is 
fearful and holy; and the honour of the king loves judgment. Thou hast prepared equity; judgment and 
righteousness hast Thou performed in Jacob. Exalt the Lord our God, and worship the footstool of His feet; 
for He is holy. Moses and Aaron among His priests, and Samuel among them that call upon His name; they 
called on the Lord, and He heard them. In the pillar of the cloud He spake to them; for they kept His 
testimonies and His commandments which He gave them.’ And from the other words of David, also 
previously quoted, which you foolishly affirm refer to Solomon, [because] inscribed for Solomon, it can be 
proved that they do not refer to Solomon, and that this [Christ] existed before the sun, and that those of 
your nation who are saved shall be saved through Him. [The words] are these: O God, give Thy judgment 
to the king, and Thy righteousness unto the king’s son. He shall judge Thy people with righteousness, and 
Thy poor with judgment. The mountains shall take up peace to the people, and the little hills 
righteousness. He shall judge the poor of the people, and shall save the children of the needy, and shall 
abase the slanderer: and He shall co-endure with the sun, and before the moon unto all generations;’ and 
so on until, His name endureth before the sun, and all tribes of the earth shall be blessed in Him. All 
nations shall call Him blessed. Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel, who only doeth wondrous things: 
and blessed be His glorious name for ever and ever: and the whole earth shall be filled with His glory. 
Amen, Amen.’ And you remember from other words also spoken by David, and which I have mentioned 


before, how it is declared that He would come forth from the highest heavens, and again return to the 
same places, in order that you may recognise Him as God coming forth from above, and man living among 
men; and [how it is declared] that He will again appear, and they who pierced Him shall see Him, and 
shall bewail Him. [The words] are these: The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge: They are 
not speeches or words whose voices are heard. Their sound has gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the ends of the world. In the sun has he set his habitation; and he, like a bridegroom going forth 
from his chamber, will rejoice as a giant to run his race: from the highest heaven is his going forth, and he 
returns to the highest heaven, and there is not one who shall be hidden from his heat.’ “ 


CHAPTER LXV 


THE JEW OBJECTS THAT GOD DOES NOT GIVE HIS GLORY TO ANOTHER. JUSTIN EXPLAINS THE PASSAGE 


And Trypho said, “Being shaken by so many Scriptures, I know not what to say about the Scripture which 
Isaiah writes, in which God says that He gives not His glory to another, speaking thus I am the Lord God; 
this is my name; my glory will I not give to another, nor my virtues.’ “ 


And I answered, “If you spoke these words, Trypho, and then kept silence in simplicity and with no ill 
intent, neither repeating what goes before nor adding what comes after, you must be forgiven; but if [you 
have done so] because you imagined that you could throw doubt on the passage, in order that I might say 
the Scriptures contradicted each other, you have erred. But I shall not venture to suppose or to say such a 
thing; and if a Scripture which appears to be of such a kind be brought forward, and if there be a pretext 
[for saying] that it is contrary [to some other], since I am entirely convinced that no Scripture contradicts 
another, I shall admit rather that I do not understand what is recorded, and shall strive to persuade those 
who imagine that the Scriptures are contradictory, to be rather of the same opinion as myself. With what 
intent, then, you have brought forward the difficulty, God knows. But I shall remind you of what the 
passage says, in order that you may recognise even from this very [place] that God gives glory to His 
Christ alone. And I shall take up some short passages, sirs, those which are in connection with what has 
been said by Trypho, and those which are also joined on in consecutive order. For I will not repeat those of 
another section, but those which are joined together in one. Do you also give me your attention. [The 
words] are these: Thus saith the Lord, the God that created the heavens, and made them fast, that 
established the earth, and that which is in it; and gave breath to the people upon it, and spirit to them 
who walk therein: I the Lord God have called Thee in righteousness, and will hold Thine hand, and will 
strengthen Thee; and I have given Thee for a covenant of the people, for a light of the Gentiles, to open 
the eyes of the blind, to bring out them that are bound from the chains, and those who sit in darkness 
from the prison-house. I am the Lord God; this is my name: my glory will I not give to another, nor my 
virtues to graven images. Behold, the former things are come to pass; new things which I announce, and 
before they are announced they are made manifest to you. Sing unto the Lord a new song: His sovereignty 
[is] from the end of the earth. [Sing], ye who descend into the sea, and continually sail [on it]; ye islands, 
and inhabitants thereof. Rejoice, O wilderness, and the villages thereof, and the houses; and the 
inhabitants of Cedar shall rejoice, and the inhabitants of the rock shall cry aloud from the top of the 
mountains: they shall give glory to God; they shall publish His virtues among the islands. The Lord God of 
hosts shall go forth, He shall destroy war utterly, He shall stir up zeal, and He shall cry aloud to the 
enemies with strength.’ “ And when I repeated this, I said to them, “Have you perceived, my friends, that 
God says He will give Him whom He has established as a light of the Gentiles, glory, and to no other; and 
not, as Trypho said, that God was retaining the glory to Himself?” 


Then Trypho answered, “We have perceived this also; pass on therefore to the remainder of the 
discourse.” 


CHAPTER LXVI 
HE PROVES FROM ISAIAH THAT GOD WAS BORN FROM A VIRGIN 


And I, resuming the discourse where I had left off at a previous stage, when proving that He was born of a 
virgin, and that His birth of a virgin had been predicted by Isaiah, quoted again the same prophecy. It is as 
follows And the Lord spoke again to Ahaz, saying, Ask for thyself a sign from the Lord thy God, in the 
depth or in the height. And Ahaz said I will not ask, neither will I tempt the Lord. And Isaiah said, Hear 
then, O house of David; Is it no small thing for you to contend with men? And how do you contend with the 
Lord? Therefore the Lord Himself will give you a sign; Behold, the virgin shall conceive, and shall bear a 
son, and they shall call his name Immanuel. Butter and honey shall he eat; before he knows or prefers the 
evil he will choose out the good. For before the child knows ill or good, he rejects evil by choosing out the 
good. For before the child knows how to call father or mother, he shall receive the power of Damascus, 
and the spoil of Samaria, in presence of the king of Assyria. And the land shall be forsaken, which thou 
shalt with difficulty endure in consequence of the presence of its two kings. But God shall bring on thee, 
and on thy people, and on the house of thy father, days which have not yet come upon thee since the day 
in which Ephraim took away from Judah the king of Assyria.’ “ And I continued: “Now it is evident to all, 
that in the race of Abraham according to the flesh no one has been born of a virgin, or is said to have been 


born [of a virgin], save this our Christ.” 


CHAPTER LXVII 


TRYPHO COMPARES JESUS WITH PERSEUS; AND WOULD PREFER [TO SAY] THAT HE WAS ELECTED [TO BE 
CHRIST] ON ACCOUNT OF OBSERVANCE OF THE LAW. JUSTIN SPEAKS OF THE LAW AS FORMERLY 


And Trypho answered, “The Scripture has not, Behold, the virgin shall conceive, and bear a son,’ but, 
Behold, the young woman shall conceive, and bear a son,’ and so on, as you quoted. But the whole 
prophecy refers to Hezekiah, and it is proved that it was fulfilled in him, according to the terms of this 
prophecy. Moreover, in the fables of those who are called Greeks, it is written that Perseus was begotten 
of Danae, who was a virgin; he who was called among them Zeus having descended on her in the form of a 
golden shower. And you ought to feel ashamed when you make assertions similar to theirs, and rather 
[should] say that this Jesus was born man of men. And if you prove from the Scriptures that He is the 
Christ, and that on account of having led a life conformed to the law, and perfect, He deserved the honour 
of being elected to be Christ, [it is well]; but do not venture to tell monstrous phenomena, lest you be 
convicted of talking foolishly like the Greeks.” 


Then I said to this, “Trypho, I wish to persuade you, and all men in short, of this, that even though you 
talk worse things in ridicule and in jest, you will not move me from my fixed design; but I shall always 
adduce from the words which you think can be brought forward [by you] as proof [of your own views], the 
demonstration of what I have stated along with the testimony of the Scriptures. You are not, however, 
acting fairly or truthfully in attempting to undo those things in which there has been constantly 
agreement between us; namely, that certain commands were instituted by Moses on account of the 
hardness of your people’s hearts. For you said that, by reason of His living conformably to law, He was 
elected and became Christ, if indeed He were proved to be so.” 


And Trypho said, “You admitted to us that He was both circumcised, and observed the other legal 
ceremonies ordained by Moses.” 


And I replied, “I have admitted it, and do admit it: yet I have admitted that He endured all these not as if 
He were justified by them, but completing the dispensation which His Father, the Maker of all things, and 
Lord and God, wished Him [to complete]. For I admit that He endured crucifixion and death, and the 
incarnation, and the suffering of as many afflictions as your nation put upon Him. But since again you 
dissent from that to which you but lately assented, Trypho, answer me: Are those righteous patriarchs 
who lived before Moses, who observed none of those [ordinances] which, the Scripture shows, received 
the commencement of [their] institution from Moses, saved, [and have they attained to] the inheritance of 
the blessed?” 


And Trypho said, “The Scriptures compel me to admit it.” 


“Likewise I again ask you,” said I, “did God enjoin your fathers to present the offerings and sacrifices 
because He had need of them, or because of the hardness of their hearts and tendency to idolatry?” 


“The latter,” said he, “the Scriptures in like manner compel us to admit.” 


“Likewise,” said I, “did not the Scriptures predict that God promised to dispense a new covenant besides 
that which [was dispensed] in the mountain Horeb?” 


This, too, he replied, had been predicted. 


Then I said again, “Was not the old covenant laid on your fathers with fear and trembling, so that they 
could not give ear to God?” 


He admitted it. 


“What then?” said I: “God promised that there would be another covenant, not like that old one, and said 
that it would be laid on them without fear, and trembling, and lightnings, and that it would be such as to 
show what kind of commands and deeds God knows to be eternal and suited to every nation, and what 
commandments He has given, suiting them to the hardness of your people’s hearts, as He exclaims also by 
the prophets.” 


“To this also,” said he, “those who are lovers of truth and not lovers of strife must assuredly assent.” 


Then I replied, “I know not how you speak of persons very fond of strife, [since] you yourself oftentimes 
were plainly acting in this very manner, frequently contradicting what you had agreed to.” 
CHAPTER LXVIII 


HE COMPLAINS OF THE OBSTINACY OF TRYPHO; HE ANSWERS HIS OBJECTION; HE CONVICTS THE JEWS OF BAD 
FAITH 


And Trypho said, “You endeavour to prove an incredible and well-nigh impossible thing; [namely], that 
God endured to be born and become man.” 


“Tf I undertook,” said I, “to prove this by doctrines or arguments of man, you should not bear with me. But 
if I quote frequently Scriptures, and so many of them, referring to this point, and ask you to comprehend 
them, you are hard-hearted in the recognition of the mind and will of God. But if you wish to remain for 
ever so, I would not be injured at all; and for ever retaining the same [opinions] which I had before I met 
with you, I shall leave you.” 


And Trypho said, “Look, my friend, you made yourself master of these [truths] with much labour and toil. 
And we accordingly must diligently scrutinize all that we meet with, in order to give our assent to those 
things which the Scriptures compel us [to believe].” 


Then I said to this, “I do not ask you not to strive earnestly by all means, in making an investigation of the 
matters inquired into; but [I ask you], when you have nothing to say, not to contradict those things which 
you said you had admitted.” 


And Trypho said, “So we shall endeavour to do.” 


I continued again: “In addition to the questions I have just now put to you, I wish to put more: for by 
means of these questions I shall strive to bring the discourse to a speedy termination.” 


And Trypho said, “Ask the questions.” 


Then I said, “Do you think that any other one is said to be worthy of worship and called Lord and God in 
the Scriptures, except the Maker of all, and Christ, who by so many Scriptures was proved to you to have 
become man?” 


And Trypho replied, “How can we admit this, when we have instituted so great an inquiry as to whether 
there is any other than the Father alone?” 


Then I again said, “I must ask you this also, that I may know whether or not you are of a different opinion 
from that which you admitted some time ago.” 


He replied, “It is not, sir.” 


Then again I, “Since you certainly admit these things, and since Scripture says, Who shall declare His 
generation?’ ought you not now to suppose that He is not the seed of a human race?” 


And Trypho said, “How then does the Word say to David, that out of his loins God shall take to Himself a 
Son, and shall establish His kingdom, and shall set Him on the throne of His glory?” 


And I said, “Trypho, if the prophecy which Isaiah uttered, Behold, the virgin shall conceive,’ is said not to 
the house of David, but to another house of the twelve tribes, perhaps the matter would have some 
difficulty; but since this prophecy refers to the house of David, Isaiah has explained how that which was 
spoken by God to David in mystery would take place. But perhaps you are not aware of this, my friends, 
that there were many sayings written obscurely, or parabolically, or mysteriously, and symbolical actions, 
which the prophets who lived after the persons who said or did them expounded.” 


“Assuredly,” said Trypho. 


“Tf therefore, I shall show that this prophecy of Isaiah refers to our Christ, and not to Hezekiah, as you 
say, shall I not in this matter, too, compel you not to believe your teachers, who venture to assert that the 
explanation which your seventy elders that were with Ptolemy the king of the Egyptians gave, is untrue in 
certain respects? For some statements in the Scriptures, which appear explicitly to convict them of a 
foolish and vain opinion, these they venture to assert have not been so written. But other statements, 
which they fancy they can distort and harmonize with human actions, these, they say, refer not to this 
Jesus Christ of ours, but to him of whom they are pleased to explain them. Thus, for instance, they have 
taught you that this Scripture which we are now discussing refers to Hezekiah, in which, as I promised, I 
shall show they are wrong. And since they are compelled, they agree that some Scriptures which we 
mention to them, and which expressly prove that Christ was to suffer, to be worshipped, and [to be called] 
God, and which I have already recited to you, do refer indeed to Christ, but they venture to assert that 
this man is not Christ. But they admit that He will come to suffer, and to reign, and to be worshipped, and 
to be God; and this opinion I shall in like manner show to be ridiculous and silly. But since I am pressed to 
answer first to what was said by you in jest, I shall make answer to it, and shall afterwards give replies to 
what follows. 


CHAPTER LXIX 


THE DEVIL, SINCE HE EMULATES THE TRUTH, HAS INVENTED FABLES ABOUT BACCHUS, HERCULES, AND 
AESCULAPIUS 


“Be well assured, then, Trypho,” I continued, “that I am established in the knowledge of and faith in the 
Scriptures by those counterfeits which he who is called the devil is said to have performed among the 
Greeks; just as some were wrought by the Magi in Egypt, and others by the false prophets in Elijah’s days. 
For when they tell that Bacchus, son of Jupiter, was begotten by [Jupiter’s] intercourse with Semele, and 
that he was the discoverer of the vine; and when they relate, that being torn in pieces, and having died, he 
rose again, and ascended to heaven; and when they introduce wine into his mysteries, do I not perceive 
that [the devil] has imitated the prophecy announced by the patriarch Jacob, and recorded by Moses? And 
when they tell that Hercules was strong, and travelled over all the world, and was begotten by Jove of 
Alcmene, and ascended to heaven when he died, do I not perceive that the Scripture which speaks of 
Christ, strong as a giant to run his race,’ has been in like manner imitated? And when he [the devil] brings 
forward AEsculapius as the raiser of the dead and healer of all diseases, may I not say that in this matter 
likewise he has imitated the prophecies about Christ? But since I have not quoted to you such Scripture as 
tells that Christ will do these things, I must necessarily remind you of one such: from which you can 
understand, how that to those destitute of a knowledge of God, I mean the Gentiles, who, having eyes, saw 
not, and having a heart, understood not,’ worshipping the images of wood, [how even to them] Scripture 
prophesied that they would renounce these [vanities], and hope in this Christ. It is thus written: Rejoice, 
thirsty wilderness: let the wilderness be glad, and blossom as the lily: the deserts of the Jordan shall both 
blossom and be glad: and the glory of Lebanon was given to it, and the honour of Carmel. And my people 
shall see the exaltation of the Lord, and the glory of God. Be strong, ye careless hands and enfeebled 
knees. Be comforted, ye faint in soul: be strong, fear not. Behold, our God gives, and will give, retributive 
judgment. He shall come and save us. Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf 
shall hear. Then the lame shall leap as an hart, and the tongue of the stammerers shall be distinct: for 
water has broken forth in the wilderness, and a valley in the thirsty land; and the parched ground shall 
become pools, and a spring of water shall [rise up] in the thirsty land.’ The spring of living water which 
gushed forth from God in the land destitute of the knowledge of God, namely the land of the Gentiles, was 
this Christ, who also appeared in your nation, and healed those who were maimed, and deaf, and lame in 
body from their birth, causing them to leap, to hear, and to see, by His word. And having raised the dead, 
and causing them to live, by His deeds He compelled the men who lived at that time to recognise Him. But 
though they saw such works, they asserted it was magical art. For they dared to call Him a magician, and 
a deceiver of the people. Yet He wrought such works, and persuaded those who were [destined to] believe 
on Him; for even if any one be labouring under a defect of body, yet be an observer of the doctrines 
delivered by Him, He shall raise him up at His second advent perfectly sound, after He has made him 
immortal, and incorruptible, and free from grief. 


CHAPTER LXx 


SO ALSO THE MYSTERIES OF MITHRAS ARE DISTORTED FROM THE PROPHECIES OF DANIEL AND ISAIAH 


“And when those who record the mysteries of Mithras say that he was begotten of a rock, and call the 
place where those who believe in him are initiated a cave, do I not perceive here that the utterance of 
Daniel, that a stone without hands was cut out of a great mountain, has been imitated by them, and that 
they have attempted likewise to imitate the whole of Isaiah’s words? For they contrived that the words of 
righteousness be quoted also by them. But I must repeat to you the words of Isaiah referred to, in order 
that from them you may know that these things are so. They are these: Hear, ye that are far off, what I 
have done; those that are near shall know my might. The sinners in Zion are removed; trembling shall 
seize the impious. Who shall announce to you the everlasting place? The man who walks in righteousness, 
speaks in the right way, hates sin and unrighteousness, and keeps his hands pure from bribes, stops the 
ears from hearing the unjust judgment of blood closes the eyes from seeing unrighteousness: he shall 
dwell in the lofty cave of the strong rock. Bread shall be given to him, and his water [shall be] sure. Ye 
shall see the King with glory, and your eyes shall look far off. Your soul shall pursue diligently the fear of 
the Lord. Where is the scribe? where are the counsellors? where is he that numbers those who are 
nourished,—the small and great people? with whom they did not take counsel, nor knew the depth of the 
voices, so that they heard not. The people who are become depreciated, and there is no understanding in 
him who hears.’ Now it is evident, that in this prophecy [allusion is made] to the bread which our Christ 
gave us to eat, in remembrance of His being made flesh for the sake of His believers, for whom also He 
suffered; and to the cup which He gave us to drink, in remembrance of His own blood, with giving of 
thanks. And this prophecy proves that we shall behold this very King with glory; and the very terms of the 
prophecy declare loudly, that the people foreknown to believe in Him were foreknown to pursue diligently 
the fear of the Lord. Moreover, these Scriptures are equally explicit in saying, that those who are reputed 
to know the writings of the Scriptures, and who hear the prophecies, have no understanding. And when I 
hear, Trypho,” said I, “that Perseus was begotten of a virgin, I understand that the deceiving serpent 
counterfeited also this. 


CHAPTER LXXxI 


THE JEWS REJECT THE INTERPRETATION OF THE LXX., FROM WHICH, MOREOVER, THEY HAVE TAKEN AWAY 
SOME PASSAGES 


“But I am far from putting reliance in your teachers, who refuse to admit that the interpretation made by 
the seventy elders who were with Ptolemy [king] of the Egyptians is a correct one; and they attempt to 
frame another. And I wish you to observe, that they have altogether taken away many Scriptures from the 
translations effected by those seventy elders who were with Ptolemy, and by which this very man who was 
crucified is proved to have been set forth expressly as God, and man, and as being crucified, and as dying; 
but since I am aware that this is denied by all of your nation, I do not address myself to these points, but I 
proceed to carry on my discussions by means of those passages which are still admitted by you. For you 
assent to those which I have brought before your attention, except that you contradict the statement, 
Behold, the virgin shall conceive,’ and say it ought to be read, Behold, the young woman shall conceive.’ 
And I promised to prove that the prophecy referred, not, as you were taught, to Hezekiah, but to this 
Christ of mine: and now I shall go to the proof.” 


Here Trypho remarked, “We ask you first of all to tell us some of the Scriptures which you allege have 
been completely cancelled.” 


CHAPTER LXXxII 
PASSAGES HAVE BEEN REMOVED BY THE JEWS FROM ESDRAS AND JEREMIAH 


And I said, “I shall do as you please. From the statements, then, which Esdras made in reference to the 
law of the passover, they have taken away the following: And Esdras said to the people, This passover is 
our Saviour and our refuge. And if you have understood, and your heart has taken it in, that we shall 
humble Him on a standard, and thereafter hope in Him, then this place shall not be forsaken for ever, says 
the God of hosts. But if you will not believe Him, and will not listen to His declaration, you shall be a 
laughing-stock to the nations.’ And from the sayings of Jeremiah they have cut out the following: I [was] 
like a lamb that is brought to the slaughter: they devised a device against me, saying, Come, let us lay on 
wood on His bread, and let us blot Him out from the land of the living; and His name shall no more be 
remembered.’ And since this passage from the sayings of Jeremiah is still written in some copies [of the 
Scriptures] in the synagogues of the Jews (for it is only a short time since they were cut out), and since 
from these words it is demonstrated that the Jews deliberated about the Christ Himself, to crucify and put 
Him to death, He Himself is both declared to be led as a sheep to the slaughter, as was predicted by 
Isaiah, and is here represented as a harmless lamb; but being in a difficulty about them, they give 
themselves over to blasphemy. And again, from the sayings of the same Jeremiah these have been cut out: 
The Lord God remembered His dead people of Israel who lay in the graves; and He descended to preach 
to them His own salvation.’ 


CHAPTER LXXxIII 
[THE WORDS] “FROM THE WOOD” HAVE BEEN CUT OUT OF PS. XCVI 


“And from the ninety-fifth (ninety-sixth) Psalm they have taken away this short saying of the words of 
David: From the wood.’ For when the passage said, Tell ye among the nations, the Lord hath reigned from 
the wood,’ they have left, Tell ye among the nations, the Lord hath reigned.’ Now no one of your people 
has ever been said to have reigned as God and Lord among the nations, with the exception of Him only 
who was crucified, of whom also the Holy Spirit affirms in the same Psalm that He was raised again, and 
freed from [the grave], declaring that there is none like Him among the gods of the nations: for they are 
idols of demons. But I shall repeat the whole Psalm to you, that you may perceive what has been said. It is 
thus: Sing unto the Lord a new song; sing unto the Lord, all the earth. Sing unto the Lord, and bless His 
name; show forth His salvation from day to day. Declare His glory among the nations, His wonders among 
all people. For the Lord is great, and greatly to be praised: He is to be feared above all the gods. For all 
the gods of the nations are demons but the Lord made the heavens. Confession and beauty are in His 
presence; holiness and magnificence are in His sanctuary. Bring to the Lord, O ye countries of the nations, 
bring to the Lord glory and honour, bring to the Lord glory in His name. Take sacrifices, and go into His 
courts; worship the Lord in His holy temple. Let the whole earth be moved before Him: tell ye among the 
nations, the Lord hath reigned. For He hath established the world, which shall not be moved; He shall 
judge the nations with equity. Let the heavens rejoice, and the earth be glad; let the sea and its fulness 
shake. Let the fields and all therein be joyful. Let all the trees of the wood be glad before the Lord: for He 
comes, for He comes to judge the earth. He shall judge the world with righteousness, and the people with 
His truth.’ “ 


Here Trypho remarked, “Whether [or not] the rulers of the people have erased any portion of the 
Scriptures, as you affirm, God knows; but it seems incredible.” 


“Assuredly,” said I, “it does seem incredible. For it is more horrible than the calf which they made, when 
satisfied with manna on the earth; or than the sacrifice of children to demons; or than the slaying of the 
prophets. But,” said I, “you appear to me not to have heard the Scriptures which I said they had stolen 
away. For such as have been quoted are more than enough to prove the points in dispute, besides those 
which are retained by us, and shall yet be brought forward.” 


CHAPTER LXXIV 


THE BEGINNING OF PS. XCVI. IS ATTRIBUTED TO THE FATHER [BY TRYPHO]. BUT [IT REFERS] TO CHRIST BY 
THESE WORDS: “TELL YE AMONG THE NATIONS THAT THE LORD,” ETC 


Then Trypho said, “We know that you quoted these because we asked you. But it does not appear to me 
that this Psalm which you quoted last from the words of David refers to any other than the Father and 
Maker of the heavens and earth. You, however, asserted that it referred to Him who suffered, whom you 
also are eagerly endeavouring to prove to be Christ.” 


And I answered, “Attend to me, I beseech you, while I speak of the statement which the Holy Spirit gave 
utterance to in this Psalm; and you shall know that I speak not sinfully, and that we are not really 
bewitched; for so you shall be enabled of yourselves to understand many other statements made by the 
Holy Spirit. Sing unto the Lord a new song; sing unto the Lord, all the earth: sing unto the Lord, and bless 
His name; show forth His salvation from day to day, His wonderful works among all people.’ He bids the 
inhabitants of all the earth, who have known the mystery of this salvation, i.e., the suffering of Christ, by 
which He saved them, sing and give praises to God the Father of all things, and recognise that He is to be 
praised and feared, and that He is the Maker of heaven and earth, who effected this salvation in behalf of 
the human race, who also was crucified and was dead, and who was deemed worthy by Him (God) to reign 
over all the earth. As [is clearly seen ] also by the land into which [He said] He would bring [your fathers]; 
[for He thus speaks]: This people [shall go a whoring after other gods], and shall forsake Me, and shall 
break my covenant which I made with them in that day; and I will forsake them, and will turn away My 
face from them; and they shall be devoured, and many evils and afflictions shall find them out; and they 
shall say in that day, Because the Lord my God is not amongst us, these misfortunes have found us out. 
And I shall certainly turn away My face from them in that day, on account of all the evils which they have 
committed, in that they have turned to other gods.’ 


CHAPTER LXXV 
IT IS PROVED THAT JESUS WAS THE NAME OF GOD IN THE BOOK OF EXODUS 


“Moreover, in the book of Exodus we have also perceived that the name of God Himself which, He says, 
was not revealed to Abraham or to Jacob, was Jesus, and was declared mysteriously through Moses. Thus 
it is written: And the Lord spake to Moses, Say to this people, Behold, I send My angel before thy face, to 
keep thee in the way, to bring thee into the land which I have prepared for thee. Give heed to Him, and 
obey Him; do not disobey Him. For He will not draw back from you; for My name is in Him.’ Now 
understand that He who led your fathers into the land is called by this name Jesus, and first called Auses 
(Oshea). For if you shall understand this, you shall likewise perceive that the name of Him who said to 
Moses, for My name is in Him,’ was Jesus. For, indeed, He was also called Israel, and Jacob’s name was 
changed to this also. Now Isaiah shows that those prophets who are sent to publish tidings from God are 
called His angels and apostles. For Isaiah says in a certain place, Send me.’ And that the prophet whose 
name was changed, Jesus [Joshua], was strong and great, is manifest to all. If, then, we know that God 
revealed Himself in so many forms to Abraham, and to Jacob, and to Moses, how are we at a loss, and do 
not believe that, according to the will of the Father of all things, it was possible for Him to be born man of 
the Virgin, especially after we have such Scriptures, from which it can be plainly perceived that He 
became so according to the will of the Father? 


CHAPTER LXXVI 
FROM OTHER PASSAGES THE SAME MAJESTY AND GOVERNMENT OF CHRIST ARE PROVED 


“For when Daniel speaks of one like unto the Son of man’ who received the everlasting kingdom, does he 
not hint at this very thing? For he declares that, in saying like unto the Son of man,’ He appeared, and 
was man, but not of human seed. And the same thing he proclaimed in mystery when he speaks of this 
stone which was cut out without hands. For the expression it was cut out without hands’ signified that it is 
not a work of man, but [a work] of the will of the Father and God of all things, who brought Him forth. And 
when Isaiah says, Who shall declare His generation?’ he meant that His descent could not be declared. 
Now no one who is a man of men has a descent that cannot be declared. And when Moses says that He 
will wash His garments in the blood of the grape, does not this signify what I have now often told you is an 
obscure prediction, namely, that He had blood, but not from men; just as not man, but God, has begotten 
the blood of the vine? And when Isaiah calls Him the Angel of mighty counsel, did he not foretell Him to 
be the Teacher of those truths which He did teach when He came [to earth]? For He alone taught openly 
those mighty counsels which the Father designed both for all those who have been and shall be well- 


pleasing to Him, and also for those who have rebelled against His will, whether men or angels, when He 
said: They shall come from the east [and from the west ], and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven: but the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer darkness.’ 
And, Many shall say to Me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not eaten, and drunk, and prophesied, and cast 
out demons in Thy name? And I will say to them, Depart from Me.’ Again, in other words, by which He 
shall condemn those who are unworthy of salvation, He said, Depart into outer darkness, which the Father 
has prepared for Satan and his, angels.’ And again, in other words, He said, I give unto you power to tread 
on serpents, and on scorpions, and on scolopendras, and on all the might of the enemy.’ And now we, who 
believe on our Lord Jesus, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, when we exorcise all demons and evil 
spirits, have them subjected to us. For if the prophets declared obscurely that Christ would suffer, and 
thereafter be Lord of all, yet that [declaration] could not be understood by any man until He Himself 
persuaded the apostles that such statements were expressly related in the Scriptures. For He exclaimed 
before His crucifixion: The Son of man must suffer many things, and be rejected by the Scribes and 
Pharisees, and be crucified, and on the third day rise again.’ And David predicted that He would be born 
from the womb before sun and moon, according to the Father’s will, and made Him known, being Christ, 
as God strong and to be worshipped.” 


CHAPTER LXXVII 
HE RETURNS TO EXPLAIN THE PROPHECY OF ISAIAH 


Then Trypho said, “I admit that such and so great arguments are sufficient to persuade one; but I wish 
[you] to know that I ask you for the proof which you have frequently proposed to give me. Proceed then to 
make this plain to us, that we may see how you prove that that [passage] refers to this Christ of yours. For 
we assert that the prophecy relates to Hezekiah.” And I replied, “I shall do as you wish. But show me 
yourselves first of all how it is said of Hezekiah, that before he knew how to call father or mother, he 
received the power of Damascus and the spoils of Samaria in the presence of the king of Assyria. For it 
will not be conceded to you, as you wish to explain it, that Hezekiah waged war with the inhabitants of 
Damascus and Samaria in presence of the king of Assyria. For before the child knows how to call father or 
mother,’ the prophetic word said, He shall take the power of Damascus and spoils of Samaria in presence 
of the king of Assyria.’ For if the Spirit of prophecy had not made the statement with an addition, Before 
the child knows how to call father or mother, he shall take the power of Damascus and spoils of Samaria,’ 
but had only said, And shall bear a son, and he shall take the power of Damascus and spoils of Samaria,’ 
then you might say that God foretold that he would take these things, since He foreknew it. But now the 
prophecy has stated it with this addition: Before the child knows how to call father or mother, he shall 
take the power of Damascus and spoils of Samaria.’ And you cannot prove that such a thing ever 
happened to any one among the Jews. But we are able to prove that it happened in the case of our Christ. 
For at the time of His birth, Magi who came from Arabia worshipped Him, coming first to Herod, who then 
was sovereign in your land, and whom the Scripture calls king of Assyria on account of his ungodly and 
sinful character. For you know,” continued I, “that the Holy Spirit oftentimes announces such events by 
parables and similitudes; just as He did towards all the people in Jerusalem, frequently saying to them, 
Thy father is an Amorite, and thy mother a Hittite.’ 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 


HE PROVES THAT THIS PROPHECY HARMONIZES WITH CHRIST ALONE, FROM WHAT IS AFTERWARDS WRITTEN 


“Now this king Herod, at the time when the Magi came to him from Arabia, and said they knew from a 
star which appeared in the heavens that a King had been born in your country, and that they had come to 
worship Him, learned from the elders of your people that it was thus written regarding Bethlehem in the 
prophet: And thou, Bethlehem, in the land of Judah, art by no means least among the princes of Judah; for 
out of thee shall go forth the leader who shall feed my people.’ Accordingly the Magi from Arabia came to 
Bethlehem and worshipped the Child, and presented Him with gifts, gold and frankincense, and myrrh; 
but returned not to Herod, being warned in a revelation after worshipping the Child in Bethlehem. And 
Joseph, the spouse of Mary, who wished at first to put away his betrothed Mary, supposing her to be 
pregnant by intercourse with a man, i.e., from fornication, was commanded in a vision not to put away his 
wife; and the angel who appeared to him told him that what is in her womb is of the Holy Ghost. Then he 
was afraid, and did not put her away; but on the occasion of the first census which was taken in Judaea, 
under Cyrenius, he went up from Nazareth, where he lived, to Bethlehem, to which he belonged, to be 
enrolled; for his family was of the tribe of Judah, which then inhabited that region. Then along with Mary 
he is ordered to proceed into Egypt, and remain there with the Child until another revelation warn them 
to return into Judaea. But when the Child was born in Bethlehem, since Joseph could not find a lodging in 
that village, he took up his quarters in a certain cave near the village; and while they were there Mary 
brought forth the Christ and placed Him in a manger, and here the Magi who came from Arabia found 
Him. I have repeated to you,” I continued, “what Isaiah foretold about the sign which foreshadowed the 
cave; but for the sake of those who have come with us to-day, I shall again remind you of the passage.” 
Then I repeated the passage from Isaiah which I have already written, adding that, by means of those 
words, those who presided over the mysteries of Mithras were stirred up by the devil to say that in a 


place, called among them a cave, they were initiated by him. “So Herod, when the Magi from Arabia did 
not return to him, as he had asked them to do, but had departed by another way to their own country, 
according to the commands laid on them; and when Joseph, with Mary and the Child, had now gone into 
Egypt, as it was revealed to them to do; as he did not know the Child whom the Magi had gone to worship, 
ordered simply the whole of the children then in Bethlehem to be massacred. And Jeremiah prophesied 
that this would happen, speaking by the Holy Ghost thus: A voice was heard in Ramah, lamentation and 
much wailing, Rachel weeping for her children; and she would not be comforted, because they are not.’ 
Therefore, on account of the voice which would be heard from Ramah, i.e., from Arabia (for there is in 
Arabia at this very time a place called Rama), wailing would come on the place where Rachel the wife of 
Jacob called Israel, the holy patriarch, has been buried, i.e., on Bethlehem; while the women weep for 
their own slaughtered children, and have no consolation by reason of what has happened to them. For 
that expression of Isaiah He shall take the power of Damascus and spoils of Samaria,’ foretold that the 
power of the evil demon that dwelt in Damascus should be overcome by Christ as soon as He was born; 
and this is proved to have happened. For the Magi, who were held in bondage for the commission of all 
evil deeds through the power of that demon, by coming to worship Christ, shows that they have revolted 
from that dominion which held them captive; and this [dominion] the Scripture has showed us to reside in 
Damascus. Moreover, that sinful and unjust power is termed well in parable, Samaria. And none of you 
can deny that Damascus was, and is, in the region of Arabia, although now it belongs to what is called 
Syrophoenicia. Hence it would be becoming for you, sirs, to learn what you have not perceived, from 
those who have received grace from God, namely, from us Christians; and not to strive in every way to 
maintain your own doctrines, dishonouring those of God. Therefore also this grace has been transferred to 
us, as Isaiah says, speaking to the following effect: This people draws near to Me, they honour Me with 
their lips, but their heart is far from Me; but in vain they worship Me, teaching the commands and 
doctrines of men. Therefore, behold, I will proceed to remove this people, and I shall remove them; and I 
shall take away the wisdom of their wise men, and bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent 
men.’ “ 


CHAPTER LXXIX 
HE PROVES AGAINST TRYPHO THAT THE WICKED ANGELS HAVE REVOLTED FROM GOD 


On this, Trypho, who was somewhat angry, but respected the Scriptures, as was manifest from his 
countenance, said to me, “The utterances of God are holy, but your expositions are mere contrivances, as 
is plain from what has been explained by you; nay, even blasphemies, for you assert that angels sinned 
and revolted from God.” 


And I, wishing to get him to listen to me, answered in milder tones, thus: “I admire, sir, this piety of yours; 
and I pray that you may entertain the same disposition towards Him to whom angels are recorded to 
minister, as Daniel says; for [one] like the Son of man is led to the Ancient of days, and every kingdom is 
given to Him for ever and ever. But that you may know, sir,” continued I, “that it is not our audacity which 
has induced us to adopt this exposition, which you reprehend, I shall give you evidence from Isaiah 
himself; for he affirms that evil angels have dwelt and do dwell in Tanis, in Egypt. These are [his] words: 
Woe to the rebellious children! Thus saith the Lord, You have taken counsel, but not through Me; and 
[made] agreements, but not through My Spirit, to add sins to sins; who have sinned in going down to 
Egypt (but they have not inquired at Me), that they may be assisted by Pharaoh, and be covered with the 
shadow of the Egyptians. For the shadow of Pharaoh shall be a disgrace to you, and a reproach to those 
who trust in the Egyptians; for the princes in Tanis are evil angels. In vain will they labour for a people 
which will not profit them by assistance, but [will be] for a disgrace and a reproach [to them].’ And, 
further, Zechariah tells, as you yourself have related, that the devil stood on the right hand of Joshua the 
priest, to resist him; and [the Lord] said, The Lord, who has taken Jerusalem, rebuke thee.’ And again, it is 
written in Job, as you said yourself, how that the angels came to stand before the Lord, and the devil came 
with them. And we have it recorded by Moses in the beginning of Genesis, that the serpent beguiled Eve, 
and was cursed. And we know that in Egypt there were magicians who emulated the mighty power 
displayed by God through the faithful servant Moses. And you are aware that David said, The gods of the 
nations are demons.’ “ 


CHAPTER LXXX 
THE OPINION OF JUSTIN WITH REGARD TO THE REIGN OF A THOUSAND YEARS. SEVERAL CATHOLICS REJECT IT 


And Trypho to this replied, “I remarked to you sir, that you are very anxious to be safe in all respects, 
since you cling to the Scriptures. But tell me, do you really admit that this place, Jerusalem, shall be 
rebuilt; and do you expect your people to be gathered together, and made joyful with Christ and the 
patriarchs, and the prophets, both the men of our nation, and other proselytes who joined them before 
your Christ came? or have you given way, and admitted this in order to have the appearance of worsting 
us in the controversies?” 


Then I answered, “I am not so miserable a fellow, Trypho, as to say one thing and think another. I 
admitted to you formerly, that I and many others are of this opinion, and [believe] that such will take 


place, as you assuredly are aware; but, on the other hand, I signified to you that many who belong to the 
pure and pious faith, and are true Christians, think otherwise. Moreover, I pointed out to you that some 
who are called Christians, but are godless, impious heretics, teach doctrines that are in every way 
blasphemous, atheistical, and foolish. But that you may know that I do not say this before you alone, I 
shall draw up a statement, so far as I can, of all the arguments which have passed between us; in which I 
shall record myself as admitting the very same things which I admit to you. For I choose to follow not men 
or men’s doctrines, but God and the doctrines [delivered] by Him. For if you have fallen in with some who 
are called Christians, but who do not admit this [truth], and venture to blaspheme the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob; who say there is no resurrection of the dead, and that their 
souls, when they die, are taken to heaven; do not imagine that they are Christians, even as one, if he 
would rightly consider it, would not admit that the Sadducees, or similar sects of Genistae, Meristae, 
Galilaeans, Hellenists, Pharisees, Baptists, are Jews (do not hear me impatiently when I tell you what I 
think), but are [only] called Jews and children of Abraham, worshipping God with the lips, as God Himself 
declared, but the heart was far from Him. But I and others, who are right-minded Christians on all points, 
are assured that there will be a resurrection of the dead, and a thousand years in Jerusalem, which will 
then be built, adorned, and enlarged, [as] the prophets Ezekiel and Isaiah and others declare. 


CHAPTER LXxxI 
HE ENDEAVOURS TO PROVE THIS OPINION FROM ISAIAH AND THE APOCALYPSE 


“For Isaiah spake thus concerning this space of a thousand years: For there shall be the new heaven and 
the new earth, and the former shall not be remembered, or come into their heart; but they shall find joy 
and gladness in it, which things I create. For, Behold, I make Jerusalem a rejoicing, and My people a joy; 
and I shall rejoice over Jerusalem, and be glad over My people. And the voice of weeping shall be no more 
heard in her, or the voice of crying. And there shall be no more there a person of immature years, or an 
old man who shall not fulfil his days. For the young man shall be an hundred years old; but the sinner who 
dies an hundred years old, he shall be accursed. And they shall build houses, and shall themselves inhabit 
them; and they shall plant vines, and shall themselves eat the produce of them, and drink the wine. They 
shall not build, and others inhabit; they shall not plant, and others eat. For according to the days of the 
tree of life shall be the days of my people; the works of their toil shall abound. Mine elect shall not toil 
fruitlessly, or beget children to be cursed; for they shall be a seed righteous and blessed by the Lord, and 
their offspring with them. And it shall come to pass, that before they call I will hear; while they are still 
speaking, I shall say, What is it? Then shall the wolves and the lambs feed together, and the lion shall eat 
straw like the ox; but the serpent [shall eat] earth as bread. They shall not hurt or maltreat each other on 
the holy mountain, saith the Lord.’ Now we have understood that the expression used among these words, 
According to the days of the tree [of life ] shall be the days of my people; the works of their toil shall 
abound’ obscurely predicts a thousand years. For as Adam was told that in the day he ate of the tree he 
would die, we know that he did not complete a thousand years. We have perceived, moreover, that the 
expression, The day of the Lord is as a thousand years,’ is connected with this subject. And further, there 
was a certain man with us, whose name was John, one of the apostles of Christ, who prophesied, by a 
revelation that was made to him, that those who believed in our Christ would dwell a thousand years in 
Jerusalem; and that thereafter the general, and, in short, the eternal resurrection and judgment of all men 
would likewise take place. Just as our Lord also said, They shall neither marry nor be given in marriage, 
but shall be equal to the angels, the children of the God of the resurrection.’ 


CHAPTER LXXXxII 
THE PROPHETICAL GIFTS OF THE JEWS WERE TRANSFERRED TO THE CHRISTIANS 


“For the prophetical gifts remain with us, even to the present time. And hence you ought to understand 
that [the gifts] formerly among your nation have been transferred to us. And just as there were false 
prophets contemporaneous with your holy prophets, so are there now many false teachers amongst us, of 
whom our Lord forewarned us to beware; so that in no respect are we deficient, since we know that He 
foreknew all that would happen to us after His resurrection from the dead and ascension to heaven. For 
He said we would be put to death, and hated for His name’s sake; and that many false prophets and false 
Christs would appear in His name, and deceive many: and so has it come about. For many have taught 
godless, blasphemous, and unholy doctrines, forging them in His name; have taught, too, and even yet are 
teaching, those things which proceed from the unclean spirit of the devil, and which were put into their 
hearts. Therefore we are most anxious that you be persuaded not to be misled by such persons, since we 
know that every one who can speak the truth, and yet speaks it not, shall be judged by God, as God 
testified by Ezekiel, when He said, I have made thee a watchman to the house of Judah. If the sinner sin, 
and thou warn him not, he himself shall die in his sin; but his blood will I require at thine hand. But if thou 
warn him, thou shalt be innocent.’ And on this account we are, through fear, very earnest in desiring to 
converse [with men] according to the Scriptures, but not from love of money, or of glory, or of pleasure. 
For no man can convict us of any of these [vices]. No more do we wish to live like the rulers of your 
people, whom God reproaches when He says, Your rulers are companions of thieves, lovers of bribes, 
followers of the rewards.’ Now, if you know certain amongst us to be of this sort, do not for their sakes 


blaspheme the Scriptures and Christ, and do not assiduously strive to give falsified interpretations. 


CHAPTER LXXXxIII 


IT IS PROVED THAT THE PSALM, “THE LORD SAID TO MY LORD,” ETC., DOES NOT SUIT HEZEKIAH 


“For your teachers have ventured to refer the passage, The Lord says to my Lord, Sit at my right hand, till 
I make Thine enemies Thy footstool,’ to Hezekiah; as if he were requested to sit on the right side of the 
temple, when the king of Assyria sent to him and threatened him; and he was told by Isaiah not to be 
afraid. Now we know and admit that what Isaiah said took place; that the king of Assyria desisted from 
waging war against Jerusalem in Hezekiah’s days, and the angel of the Lord slew about 185,000 of the 
host of the Assyrians. But it is manifest that the Psalm does not refer to him. For thus it is written, The 
Lord says to my Lord, Sit at My right hand, till I make Thine enemies Thy footstool. He shall send forth a 
rod of power over Jerusalem, and it shall rule in the midst of Thine enemies. In the splendour of the saints 
before the morning star have I begotten Thee. The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent, Thou art a priest 
for ever after the order of Melchizedek.’ Who does not admit, then, that Hezekiah is no priest for ever 
after the order of Melchizedek? And who does not know that he is not the redeemer of Jerusalem? And 
who does not know that he neither sent a rod of power into Jerusalem, nor ruled in the midst of his 
enemies; but that it was God who averted from him the enemies, after he mourned and was afflicted? But 
our Jesus, who has not yet come in glory, has sent into Jerusalem a rod of power, namely, the word of 
calling and repentance [meant] for all nations over which demons held sway, as David says, The gods of 
the nations are demons.’ And His strong word has prevailed on many to forsake the demons whom they 
used to serve, and by means of it to believe in the Almighty God because the gods of the nations are 
demons. And we mentioned formerly that the statement, In the splendour of the saints before the morning 
star have I begotten Thee from the womb,’ is made to Christ. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV 


THAT PROPHECY, “BEHOLD, A VIRGIN,” ETC., SUITS CHRIST ALONE 


“Moreover, the prophecy, Behold, the virgin shall conceive, and bear a son,’ was uttered respecting Him. 
For if He to whom Isaiah referred was not to be begotten of a virgin, of whom did the Holy Spirit declare, 
Behold, the Lord Himself shall give us a sign: behold, the virgin shall conceive, and bear a son?’ For if He 
also were to be begotten of sexual intercourse, like all other first-born sons, why did God say that He 
would give a sign which is not common to all the first-born sons? But that which is truly a sign, and which 
was to be made trustworthy to mankind,—namely, that the first-begotten of all creation should become 
incarnate by the Virgin’s womb, and be a child,—this he anticipated by the Spirit of prophecy, and 
predicted it, as I have repeated to you, in various ways; in order that, when the event should take place, it 
might be known as the operation of the power and will of the Maker of all things; just as Eve was made 
from one of Adam’s ribs, and as all living beings were created in the beginning by the word of God. But 
you in these matters venture to pervert the expositions which your elders that were with Ptolemy king of 
Egypt gave forth, since you assert that the Scripture is not so as they have expounded it, but says, Behold, 
the young woman shall conceive,’ as if great events were to be inferred if a woman should beget from 
sexual intercourse: which indeed all young women, with the exception of the barren, do; but even these, 
God, if He wills, is able to cause [to bear]. For Samuel’s mother, who was barren, brought forth by the will 
of God; and so also the wife of the holy patriarch Abraham; and Elisabeth, who bore John the Baptist, and 
other such. So that you must not suppose that it is impossible for God to do anything He wills. And 
especially when it was predicted that this would take place, do not venture to pervert or misinterpret the 
prophecies, since you will injure yourselves alone, and will not harm God. 


CHAPTER LXXXV 


HE PROVES THAT CHRIST IS THE LORD OF HOSTS FROM PS. XXIV., AND FROM HIS AUTHORITY OVER DEMONS 


“Moreover, some of you venture to expound the prophecy which runs, Lift up your gates, ye rulers; and be 
ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, that the King of glory may enter,’ as if it referred likewise to Hezekiah, and 
others of you [expound it] of Solomon; but neither to the latter nor to the former, nor, in short, to any of 
your kings, can it be proved to have reference, but to this our Christ alone, who appeared without 
comeliness, and inglorious, as Isaiah and David and all the Scriptures said; who is the Lord of hosts, by 
the will of the Father who conferred on Him [the dignity]; who also rose from the dead, and ascended to 
heaven, as the Psalm and the other Scriptures manifested when they announced Him to be Lord of hosts; 
and of this you may, if you will, easily be persuaded by the occurrences which take place before your eyes. 
For every demon, when exorcised in the name of this very Son of God—who is the First-born of every 
creature, who became man by the Virgin, who suffered, and was crucified under Pontius Pilate by your 
nation, who died, who rose from the dead, and ascended into heaven—is overcome and subdued. But 
though you exorcise any demon in the name of any of those who were amongst you—either kings, or 
righteous men, or prophets, or patriarchs—it will not be subject to you. But if any of you exorcise it in [the 
name of] the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, it will perhaps be subject to 
you. Now assuredly your exorcists, I have said, make use of craft when they exorcise, even as the Gentiles 


do, and employ fumigations and incantations. But that they are angels and powers whom the word of 
prophecy by David [commands] to lift up the gates, that He who rose from the dead, Jesus Christ, the Lord 
of hosts, according to the will of the Father, might enter, the word of David has likewise showed; which I 
shall again recall to your attention for the sake of those who were not with us yesterday, for whose 
benefit, moreover, I sum up many things I said yesterday. And now, if I say this to you, although I have 
repeated it many times, I know that it is not absurd so to do. For it is a ridiculous thing to see the sun, and 
the moon, and the other stars, continually keeping the same course, and bringing round the different 
seasons; and to see the computer who may be asked how many are twice two, because he has frequently 
said that they are four, not ceasing to say again that they are four; and equally so other things, which are 
confidently admitted, to be continually mentioned and admitted in like manner; yet that he who founds his 
discourse on the prophetic Scriptures should leave them and abstain from constantly referring to the 
same Scriptures, because it is thought he can bring forth something better than Scripture. The passage, 
then, by which I proved that God reveals that there are both angels and hosts in heaven is this: Praise the 
Lord from the heavens: praise Him in the highest. Praise Him, all His angels: praise Him, all His hosts.’ “ 


Then one of those who had come with them on the second day, whose name was Mnaseas, said, “We are 
greatly pleased that you undertake to repeat the same things on our account.” 


And I said, “Listen, my friends, to the Scripture which induces me to act thus. Jesus commanded [us] to 
love even [our] enemies, as was predicted by Isaiah in many passages, in which also is contained the 
mystery of our own regeneration, as well, in fact, as the regeneration of all who expect that Christ will 
appear in Jerusalem, and by their works endeavour earnestly to please Him. These are the words spoken 
by Isaiah: Hear the word of the Lord, ye that tremble at His word. Say, our brethren, to them that hate you 
and detest you, that the name of the Lord has been glorified. He has appeared to your joy, and they shall 
be ashamed. A voice of noise from the city, a voice from the temple, a voice of the Lord who rendereth 
recompense to the proud. Before she that travailed brought forth, and before the pains of labour came, 
she brought forth a male child. Who hath heard such a thing? and who hath seen such a thing? has the 
earth brought forth in one day? and has she produced a nation at once? for Zion has travailed and borne 
her children. But I have given such an expectation even to her that does not bring forth, said the Lord. 
Behold, I have made her that begetteth, and her that is barren, saith the Lord. Rejoice, O Jerusalem, and 
hold a joyous assembly, all ye that love her. Be glad, all ye that mourn for her, that ye may suck and be 
filled with the breast of her consolation, that having suck ye may be delighted with the entrance of His 


glory.’ “ 


CHAPTER LXXXVI 


THERE ARE VARIOUS FIGURES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT OF THE WOOD OF THE CROSS BY WHICH CHRIST 
REIGNED 


And when I had quoted this, I added, “Hear, then, how this Man, of whom the Scriptures declare that He 
will come again in glory after His crucifixion, was symbolized both by the tree of life, which was said to 
have been planted in paradise, and by those events which should happen to all the just. Moses was sent 
with a rod to effect the redemption of the people; and with this in his hands at the head of the people, he 
divided the sea. By this he saw the water gushing out of the rock; and when he cast a tree into the waters 
of Marah, which were bitter, he made them sweet. Jacob, by putting rods into the water-troughs, caused 
the sheep of his uncle to conceive, so that he should obtain their young. With his rod the same Jacob 
boasts that he had crossed the river. He said he had seen a ladder, and the Scripture has declared that 
God stood above it. But that this was not the Father, we have proved from the Scriptures. And Jacob, 
having poured oil on a stone in the same place, is testified to by the very God who appeared to him, that 
he had anointed a pillar to the God who appeared to him. And that the stone symbolically proclaimed 
Christ, we have also proved by many Scriptures; and that the unguent, whether it was of oil, or of stacte, 
or of any other compounded sweet balsams, had reference to Him, we have also proved, inasmuch as the 
word says: Therefore God, even Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows.’ 
For indeed all kings and anointed persons obtained from Him their share in the names of kings and 
anointed: just as He Himself received from the Father the titles of King, and Christ, and Priest, and Angel, 
and such like other titles which He bears or did bear. Aaron’s rod, which blossomed, declared him to be 
the high priest. Isaiah prophesied that a rod would come forth from the root of Jesse, [and this was] 
Christ. And David says that the righteous man is like the tree that is planted by the channels of waters, 
which should yield its fruit in its season, and whose leaf should not fade.’ Again, the righteous is said to 
flourish like the palm-tree. God appeared from a tree to Abraham, as it is written, near the oak in Mamre. 
The people found seventy willows and twelve springs after crossing the Jordan. David affirms that God 
comforted him with a rod and staff. Elisha, by casting a stick into the river Jordan, recovered the iron part 
of the axe with which the sons of the prophets had gone to cut down trees to build the house in which they 
wished to read and study the law and commandments of God; even as our Christ, by being crucified on the 
tree, and by purifying [us] with water, has redeemed us, though plunged in the direst offences which we 
have committed, and has made [us] a house of prayer and adoration. Moreover, it was a rod that pointed 
out Judah to be the father of Tamar’s sons by a great mystery.” 


CHAPTER LXXXVII 


TRYPHO MAINTAINS IN OBJECTION THESE WORDS: “AND SHALL REST ON HIM,” ETC. THEY ARE EXPLAINED BY 
JUSTIN 


Hereupon Trypho, after I had spoken these words, said, “Do not now suppose that I am endeavouring, by 
asking what I do ask, to overturn the statements you have made; but I wish to receive information 
respecting those very points about which I now inquire. Tell me, then, how, when the Scripture asserts by 
Isaiah, There shall come forth a rod from the root of Jesse; and a flower shall grow up from the root of 
Jesse; and the Spirit of God shall rest upon Him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and piety: and the spirit of the fear of the Lord shall fill Him:’ 
(now you admitted to me,” continued he, “that this referred to Christ, and you maintain Him to be pre- 
existent God, and having become incarnate by God’s will, to be born man by the Virgin:) how He can be 
demonstrated to have been pre-existent, who is filled with the powers of the Holy Ghost, which the 
Scripture by Isaiah enumerates, as if He were in lack of them?” 


Then I replied, “You have inquired most discreetly and most prudently, for truly there does seem to be a 
difficulty; but listen to what I say, that you may perceive the reason of this also. The Scripture says that 
these enumerated powers of the Spirit have come on Him, not because He stood in need of them, but 
because they would rest in Him, i.e., would find their accomplishment in Him, so that there would be no 
more prophets in your nation after the ancient custom: and this fact you plainly perceive. For after Him no 
prophet has arisen among you. Now, that [you may know that] your prophets, each receiving some one or 
two powers from God, did and spoke the things which we have learned from the Scriptures, attend to the 
following remarks of mine. Solomon possessed the spirit of wisdom, Daniel that of understanding and 
counsel, Moses that of might and piety, Elijah that of fear, and Isaiah that of knowledge; and so with the 
others: each possessed one power, or one joined alternately with another; also Jeremiah, and the twelve 
[prophets], and David, and, in short, the rest who existed amongst you. Accordingly He rested, i.e., 
ceased, when He came, after whom, in the times of this dispensation wrought out by Him amongst men, it 
was requisite that such gifts should cease from you; and having received their rest in Him, should again, 
as had been predicted, become gifts which, from the grace of His Spirit’s power, He imparts to those who 
believe in Him, according as He deems each man worthy thereof. I have already said, and do again say, 
that it had been prophesied that this would be done by Him after His ascension to heaven. It is 
accordingly said, He ascended on high, He led captivity captive, He gave gifts unto the sons of men.’ And 
again, in another prophecy it is said: And it shall come to pass after this, I will pour out My Spirit on all 
flesh, and on My servants, and on My handmaids, and they shall prophesy.’ 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII 
CHRIST HAS NOT RECEIVED THE HOLY SPIRIT ON ACCOUNT OF POVERTY 


“Now, it is possible to see amongst us women and men who possess gifts of the Spirit of God; so that it 
was prophesied that the powers enumerated by Isaiah would come upon Him, not because He needed 
power, but because these would not continue after Him. And let this be a proof to you, namely, what I told 
you was done by the Magi from Arabia, who as soon as the Child was born came to worship Him, for even 
at His birth He was in possession of His power; and as He grew up like all other men, by using the fitting 
means, He assigned its own [requirements] to each development, and was sustained by all kinds of 
nourishment, and waited for thirty years, more or less, until John appeared before Him as the herald of 
His approach, and preceded Him in the way of baptism, as I have already shown. And then, when Jesus 
had gone to the river Jordan, where John was baptizing, and when He had stepped into the water, a fire 
was kindled in the Jordan; and when He came out of the water, the Holy Ghost lighted on Him like a dove, 
[as] the apostles of this very Christ of ours wrote. Now, we know that he did not go to the river because 
He stood in need of baptism, or of the descent of the Spirit like a dove; even as He submitted to be born 
and to be crucified, not because He needed such things, but because of the human race, which from Adam 
had fallen under the power of death and the guile of the serpent, and each one of which had committed 
personal transgression. For God, wishing both angels and men, who were endowed with free-will, and at 
their own disposal, to do whatever He had strengthened each to do, made them so, that if they chose the 
things acceptable to Himself, He would keep them free from death and from punishment; but that if they 
did evil, He would punish each as He sees fit. For it was not His entrance into Jerusalem sitting on an ass, 
which we have showed was prophesied, that empowered Him to be Christ, but it furnished men with a 
proof that He is the Christ; just as it was necessary in the time of John that men have proof, that they 
might know who is Christ. For when John remained by the Jordan, and preached the baptism of 
repentance, wearing only a leathern girdle and a vesture made of camels’ hair, eating nothing but locusts 
and wild honey, men supposed him to be Christ; but he cried to them, I am not the Christ, but the voice of 
one crying; for He that is stronger than I shall come, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear.’ And when 
Jesus came to the Jordan, He was considered to be the son of Joseph the carpenter; and He appeared 
without comeliness, as the Scriptures declared; and He was deemed a carpenter (for He was in the habit 
of working as a carpenter when among men, making ploughs and yokes; by which He taught the symbols 
of righteousness and an active life); but then the Holy Ghost, and for man’s sake, as I formerly stated, 
lighted on Him in the form of a dove, and there came at the same instant from the heavens a voice, which 


was uttered also by David when he spoke, personating Christ, what the Father would say to Him: Thou art 
My Son: this day have I begotten Thee;’ [the Father] saying that His generation would take place for men, 
at the time when they would become acquainted with Him: Thou art My Son; this day have I begotten 
thee.’ “ 


CHAPTER LXXXIX 


THE CROSS ALONE IS OFFENSIVE TO TRYPHO ON ACCOUNT OF THE CURSE, YET IT PROVES THAT JESUS IS 
CHRIST 


Then Trypho remarked, “Be assured that all our nation waits for Christ; and we admit that all the 
Scriptures which you have quoted refer to Him. Moreover, I do also admit that the name of Jesus, by 
which the the son of Nave (Nun) was called, has inclined me very strongly to adopt this view. But whether 
Christ should be so shamefully crucified, this we are in doubt about. For whosoever is crucified is said in 
the law to be accursed, so that I am exceedingly incredulous on this point. It is quite clear, indeed, that 
the Scriptures announce that Christ had to suffer; but we wish to learn if you can prove it to us whether it 
was by the suffering cursed in the law.” 


I replied to him, “If Christ was not to suffer, and the prophets had not foretold that He would be led to 
death on account of the sins of the people, and be dishonoured and scourged, and reckoned among the 
transgressors, and as a sheep be led to the slaughter, whose generation, the prophet says, no man can 
declare, then you would have good cause to wonder. But if these are to be characteristic of Him and mark 
Him out to all, how is it possible for us to do anything else than believe in Him most confidently? And will 
not as many as have understood the writings of the prophets, whenever they hear merely that He was 
crucified, say that this is He and no other?” 


CHAPTER XC 
THE STRETCHED-OUT HANDS OF MOSES SIGNIFIED BEFOREHAND THE CROSS 


“Bring us on, then,” said [Trypho], “by the Scriptures, that we may also be persuaded by you; for we know 
that He should suffer and be led as a sheep. But prove to us whether He must be crucified and die so 
disgracefully and so dishonourably by the death cursed in the law. For we cannot bring ourselves even to 
think of this.” 


“You know,” said I, “that what the prophets said and did they veiled by parables and types, as you 
admitted to us; so that it was not easy for all to understand the most [of what they said], since they 
concealed the truth by these means, that those who are eager to find out and learn it might do so with 
much labour.” 


They answered, “We admitted this.” 


“Listen, therefore,” say I, “to what follows; for Moses first exhibited this seeming curse of Christ’s by the 
signs which he made.” 


“Of what [signs] do you speak?” said he. 


“When the people,” replied I, “waged war with Amalek, and the son of Nave (Nun) by name Jesus 
(Joshua), led the fight, Moses himself prayed to God, stretching out both hands, and Hur with Aaron 
supported them during the whole day, so that they might not hang down when he got wearied. For if he 
gave up any part of this sign, which was an imitation of the cross, the people were beaten, as is recorded 
in the writings of Moses; but if he remained in this form, Amalek was proportionally defeated, and he who 
prevailed prevailed by the cross. For it was not because Moses so prayed that the people were stronger, 
but because, while one who bore the name of Jesus (Joshua) was in the forefront of the battle, he himself 
made the sign of the cross. For who of you knows not that the prayer of one who accompanies it with 
lamentation and tears, with the body prostrate, or with bended knees, propitiates God most of all? But in 
such a manner neither he nor any other one, while sitting on a stone, prayed. Nor even the stone 
symbolized Christ, as I have shown. 


CHAPTER XCI 


THE CROSS WAS FORETOLD IN THE BLESSINGS OF JOSEPH, AND IN THE SERPENT THAT WAS LIFTED UP 


“And God by Moses shows in another way the force of the mystery of the cross, when He said in the 
blessing wherewith Joseph was blessed, From the blessing of the Lord is his land; for the seasons of 
heaven, and for the dews, and for the deep springs from beneath, and for the seasonable fruits of the sun, 
and for the coming together of the months, and for the heights of the everlasting mountains, and for the 
heights of the hills, and for the ever-flowing rivers, and for the fruits of the fatness of the earth; and let 
the things accepted by Him who appeared in the bush come on the head and crown of Joseph. Let him be 
glorified among his brethren; his beauty is [like] the firstling of a bullock; his horns the horns of an 


unicorn: with these shall he push the nations from one end of the earth to another.’ Now, no one could say 
or prove that the horns of an unicorn represent any other fact or figure than the type which portrays the 
cross. For the one beam is placed upright, from which the highest extremity is raised up into a horn, when 
the other beam is fitted on to it, and the ends appear on both sides as horns joined on to the one horn. 
And the part which is fixed in the centre, on which are suspended those who are crucified, also stands out 
like a horn; and it also looks like a horn conjoined and fixed with the other horns. And the expression, 
With these shall he push as with horns the nations from one end of the earth to another,’ is indicative of 
what is now the fact among all the nations. For some out of all the nations, through the power of this 
mystery, having been so pushed, that is, pricked in their hearts, have turned from vain idols and demons 
to serve God. But the same figure is revealed for the destruction and condemnation of the unbelievers; 
even as Amalek was defeated and Israel victorious when the people came out of Egypt, by means of the 
type of the stretching out of Moses’ hands, and the name of Jesus (Joshua), by which the son of Nave 
(Nun) was called. And it seems that the type and sign, which was erected to counteract the serpents 
which bit Israel, was intended for the salvation of those who believe that death was declared to come 
thereafter on the serpent through Him that would be crucified, but salvation to those who had been bitten 
by him and had betaken themselves to Him that sent His Son into the world to be crucified. For the Spirit 
of prophecy by Moses did not teach us to believe in the serpent, since it shows us that he was cursed by 
God from the beginning; and in Isaiah tells us that he shall be put to death as an enemy by the mighty 
sword, which is Christ. 


CHAPTER XCII 


UNLESS THE SCRIPTURES BE UNDERSTOOD THROUGH GOD’S GREAT GRACE, GOD WILL NOT APPEAR TO HAVE 
TAUGHT ALWAYS THE SAME RIGHTEOUSNESS 


“Unless, therefore, a man by God’s great grace receives the power to understand what has been said and 
done by the prophets, the appearance of being able to repeat the words or the deeds will not profit him, if 
he cannot explain the argument of them. And will they not assuredly appear contemptible to many, since 
they are related by those who understood them not? For if one should wish to ask you why, since Enoch, 
Noah with his sons, and all others in similar circumstances, who neither were circumcised nor kept the 
Sabbath, pleased God, God demanded by other leaders, and by the giving of the law after the lapse of so 
many generations, that those who lived between the times of Abraham and of Moses be justified by 
circumcision, and that those who lived after Moses be justified by circumcision and the other ordinances— 
to wit, the Sabbath, and sacrifices, and libations, and offerings; [God will be slandered] unless you show, 
as I have already said, that God who foreknew was aware that your nation would deserve expulsion from 
Jerusalem, and that none would be permitted to enter into it. (For you are not distinguished in any other 
way than by the fleshly circumcision, as I remarked previously. For Abraham was declared by God to be 
righteous, not on account of circumcision, but on account of faith. For before he was circumcised the 
following statement was made regarding him: Abraham believed God, and it was accounted unto him for 
righteousness.’ And we, therefore, in the uncircumcision of our flesh, believing God through Christ, and 
having that circumcision which is of advantage to us who have acquired it—namely, that of the heart—we 
hope to appear righteous before and well-pleasing to God: since already we have received His testimony 
through the words of the prophets.) [And, further, God will be slandered unless you show] that you were 
commanded to observe the Sabbath, and to present offerings, and that the Lord submitted to have a place 
called by the name of God, in order that, as has been said, you might not become impious and godless by 
worshipping idols and forgetting God, as indeed you do always appear to have been. (Now, that God 
enjoined the ordinances of Sabbaths and offerings for these reasons, I have proved in what I previously 
remarked; but for the sake of those who came to-day, I wish to repeat nearly the whole.) For if this is not 
the case, God will be slandered, as having no foreknowledge, and as not teaching all men to know and to 
do the same acts of righteousness (for many generations of men appear to have existed before Moses); 
and the Scripture is not true which affirms that God is true and righteous, and all His ways are judgments, 
and there is no unrighteousness in him.’ But since the Scripture is true, God is always willing that such 
even as you be neither foolish nor lovers of yourselves, in order that you may obtain the salvation of 
Christ, who pleased God, and received testimony from Him, as I have already said, by alleging proof from 
the holy words of prophecy. 


CHAPTER XCIII 
THE SAME KIND OF RIGHTEOUSNESS IS BESTOWED ON ALL. CHRIST COMPREHENDS IT IN TWO PRECEPTS 


“For [God] sets before every race of mankind that which is always and universally just, as well as all 
righteousness; and every race knows that adultery, and fornication, and homicide, and such like, are 
sinful; and though they all commit such practices, yet they do not escape from the knowledge that they 
act unrighteously whenever they so do, with the exception of those who are possessed with an unclean 
spirit, and who have been debased by education, by wicked customs, and by sinful institutions, and who 
have lost, or rather quenched and put under, their natural ideas. For we may see that such persons are 
unwilling to submit to the same things which they inflict upon others, and reproach each other with 
hostile consciences for the acts which they perpetrate. And hence I think that our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ spoke well when He summed up all righteousness and piety in two commandments. They are these: 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy strength, and thy neighbour as 
thyself.’ For the man who loves God with all the heart, and with all the strength, being filled with a God- 
fearing mind, will reverence no other god; and since God wishes it, he would reverence that angel who is 
beloved by the same Lord and God. And the man who loves his neighbour as himself will wish for him the 
same good things that he wishes for himself, and no man will wish evil things for himself. Accordingly, he 
who loves his neighbour would pray and labour that his neighbour may be possessed of the same benefits 
as himself. Now nothing else is neighbour to man than that similarly-affectioned and reasonable being— 
man. Therefore, since all righteousness is divided into two branches, namely, in so far as it regards God 
and men, whoever, says the Scripture, loves the Lord God with all the heart, and all the strength, and his 
neighbour as himself, would be truly a righteous man. But you were never shown to be possessed of 
friendship or love either towards God, or towards the prophets, or towards yourselves, but, as is evident, 
you are ever found to be idolaters and murderers of righteous men, so that you laid hands even on Christ 
Himself; and to this very day you abide in your wickedness, execrating those who prove that this man who 
was crucified by you is the Christ. Nay, more than this, you suppose that He was crucified as hostile to 
and cursed by God, which supposition is the product of your most irrational mind. For though you have 
the means of understanding that this man is Christ from the signs given by Moses, yet you will not; but, in 
addition, fancying that we can have no arguments, you put whatever question comes into your minds, 
while you yourselves are at a loss for arguments whenever you meet with some firmly established 
Christian. 


CHAPTER XCIV 
IN WHAT SENSE HE WHO HANGS ON A TREE IS CURSED 


“For tell me, was it not God who commanded by Moses that no image or likeness of anything which was in 
heaven above or which was on the earth should be made, and yet who caused the brazen serpent to be 
made by Moses in the wilderness, and set it up for a sign by which those bitten by serpents were saved? 
Yet is He free from unrighteousness. For by this, as I previously remarked, He proclaimed the mystery, by 
which He declared that He would break the power of the serpent which occasioned the transgression of 
Adam, and [would bring] to them that believe on Him [who was foreshadowed] by this sign, i.e., Him who 
was to be crucified, salvation from the fangs of the serpent, which are wicked deeds, idolatries, and other 
unrighteous acts. Unless the matter be so understood, give me a reason why Moses set up the brazen 
serpent for a sign, and bade those that were bitten gaze at it, and the wounded were healed; and this, too, 
when he had himself commanded that no likeness of anything whatsoever should be made.” 


On this, another of those who came on the second day said, “You have spoken truly: we cannot give a 
reason. For I have frequently interrogated the teachers about this matter, and none of them gave me a 
reason: therefore continue what you are speaking; for we are paying attention while you unfold the 
mystery, on account of which the doctrines of the prophets are falsely slandered.” 


Then I replied, “Just as God commanded the sign to be made by the brazen serpent, and yet He is 
blameless; even so, though a curse lies in the law against persons who are crucified, yet no curse lies on 
the Christ of God, by whom all that have committed things worthy of a curse are saved. 


CHAPTER XCV 
CHRIST TOOK UPON HIMSELF THE CURSE DUE TO US 


“For the whole human race will be found to be under a curse. For it is written in the law of Moses, Cursed 
is every one that continueth not in all things that are written in the book of the law to do them.’ And no 
one has accurately done all, nor will you venture to deny this; but some more and some less than others 
have observed the ordinances enjoined. But if those who are under this law appear to be under a curse for 
not having observed all the requirements, how much more shall all the nations appear to be under a curse 
who practise idolatry, who seduce youths, and commit other crimes? If, then, the Father of all wished His 
Christ for the whole human family to take upon Him the curses of all, knowing that, after He had been 
crucified and was dead, He would raise Him up, why do you argue about Him, who submitted to suffer 
these things according to the Father’s will, as if He were accursed, and do not rather bewail yourselves? 
For although His Father caused Him to suffer these things in behalf of the human family, yet you did not 
commit the deed as in obedience to the will of God. For you did not practise piety when you slew the 
prophets. And let none of you say: If His Father wished Him to suffer this, in order that by His stripes the 
human race might be healed, we have done no wrong. If, indeed, you repent of your sins, and recognise 
Him to be Christ, and observe His commandments, then you may assert this; for, as I have said before, 
remission of sins shall be yours. But if you curse Him and them that believe on Him, and, when you have 
the power, put them to death, how is it possible that requisition shall not be made of you, as of 
unrighteous and sinful men, altogether hard-hearted and without understanding, because you laid your 
hands on Him? 


CHAPTER XCVI 
THAT CURSE WAS A PREDICTION OF THE THINGS WHICH THE JEWS WOULD DO 


“For the statement in the law, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree,’ confirms our hope which 
depends on the crucified Christ, not because He who has been crucified is cursed by God, but because 
God foretold that which would be done by you all, and by those like to you, who do not know that this is 
He who existed before all, who is the eternal Priest of God, and King, and Christ. And you clearly see that 
this has come to pass. For you curse in your synagogues all those who are called from Him Christians; and 
other nations effectively carry out the curse, putting to death those who simply confess themselves to be 
Christians; to all of whom we say, You are our brethren; rather recognise the truth of God. And while 
neither they nor you are persuaded by us, but strive earnestly to cause us to deny the name of Christ, we 
choose rather and submit to death, in the full assurance that all the good which God has promised 
through Christ He will reward us with. And in addition to all this we pray for you, that Christ may have 
mercy upon you. For He taught us to pray for our enemies also, saying, Love your enemies; be kind and 
merciful, as your heavenly Father is.’ For we see that the Almighty God is kind and merciful, causing His 
sun to rise on the unthankful and on the righteous, and sending rain on the holy and on the wicked; all of 
whom He has taught us He will judge. 


CHAPTER XCVII 
OTHER PREDICTIONS OF THE CROSS OF CHRIST 


“For it was not without design that the prophet Moses, when Hur and Aaron upheld his hands, remained 
in this form until evening. For indeed the Lord remained upon the tree almost until evening, and they 
buried Him at eventide; then on the third day He rose again. This was declared by David thus: With my 
voice I cried to the Lord, and He heard me out of His holy hill. I laid me down, and slept; I awaked, for the 
Lord sustained me.’ And Isaiah likewise mentions concerning Him the manner in which He would die, 
thus: I have spread out My hands unto a people disobedient, and gainsaying, that walk in a way which is 
not good.’ And that He would rise again, Isaiah himself said: His burial has been taken away from the 
midst, and I will give the rich for His death.’ And again, in other words, David in the twenty-first Psalm 
thus refers to the suffering and to the cross in a parable of mystery: They pierced my hands and my feet; 
they counted all my bones. They considered and gazed on me; they parted my garments among 
themselves, and cast lots upon my vesture.’ For when they crucified Him, driving in the nails, they pierced 
His hands and feet; and those who crucified Him parted His garments among themselves, each casting 
lots for what he chose to have, and receiving according to the decision of the lot. And this very Psalm you 
maintain does not refer to Christ; for you are in all respects blind, and do not understand that no one in 
your nation who has been called King or Christ has ever had his hands or feet pierced while alive, or has 
died in this mysterious fashion—to wit, by the cross—save this Jesus alone. 


CHAPTER XCVIII 
PREDICTIONS OF CHRIST IN PS. XXII 


“T shall repeat the whole Psalm, in order that you may hear His reverence to the Father, and how He 
refers all things to Him, and prays to be delivered by Him from this death; at the same time declaring in 
the Psalm who they are that rise up against Him, and showing that He has truly become man capable of 
suffering. It is as follows: O God, my God, attend to me: why hast Thou forsaken me? The words of my 
transgressions are far from my salvation. O my God, I will cry to Thee in the day-time, and Thou wilt not 
hear; and in the night-season, and it is not for want of understanding in me. But Thou, the Praise of Israel, 
inhabitest the holy place. Our fathers trusted in Thee; they trusted, and Thou didst deliver them. They 
cried unto Thee, and were delivered: they trusted in Thee, and were not confounded. But I am a worm, 
and no man; a reproach of men, and despised of the people. All they that see me laughed me to scorn; 
they spake with the lips, they shook the head: He trusted on the Lord: let Him deliver him, let Him save 
him, since he desires Him. For Thou art He that took me out of the womb; my hope from the breasts of my 
mother: I was cast upon Thee from the womb. Thou art my God from my mother’s belly: be not far from 
me, for trouble is near; for there is none to help. Many calves have compassed me; fat bulls have beset me 
round. They opened their mouth upon me, as a ravening and roaring lion. All my bones are poured out and 
dispersed like water. My heart has become like wax melting in the midst of my belly. My strength is dried 
up like a potsherd; and my tongue has cleaved to my throat; and Thou hast brought me into the dust of 
death. For many dogs have surrounded me; the assembly of the wicked have beset me round. They 
pierced my hands and my feet, they did tell all my bones. They did look and stare upon me; they parted 
my garments among them, and cast lots upon my vesture. But do not Thou remove Thine assistance from 
me, O Lord: give heed to help me; deliver my soul from the sword, and my only-begotten from the hand of 
the dog. Save me from the lion’s mouth, and my humility from the horns of the unicorns. I will declare Thy 
name to my brethren; in the midst of the Church will I praise Thee. Ye that fear the Lord, praise Him: all 
ye the seed of Jacob, glorify Him. Let all the seed of Israel fear Him.’ “ 


CHAPTER XCIX 
IN THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE PSALM ARE CHRIST’S DYING WORDS 


And when I had said these words, I continued: “Now I will demonstrate to you that the whole Psalm refers 
thus to Christ, by the words which I shall again explain. What is said at first—O God, my God, attend to 
me: why hast Thou forsaken me?’—announced from the beginning that which was to be said in the time of 
Christ. For when crucified, He spake: O God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?’ And what follows: The 
words of my transgressions are far from my salvation. O my God, I will cry to Thee in the day-time, and 
Thou wilt not hear; and in the night-season, and it is not for want of understanding in me.’ These, as well 
as the things which He was to do, were spoken. For on the day on which He was to be crucified, having 
taken three of His disciples to the hill called Olivet, situated opposite to the temple in Jerusalem, He 
prayed in these words: Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.’ And again He prayed: Not as I 
will, but as Thou wilt;’ showing by this that He had become truly a suffering man. But lest any one should 
say, He did not know then that He had to suffer, He adds immediately in the Psalm: And it is not for want 
of understanding in me.’ Even as there was no ignorance on God’s part when He asked Adam where he 
was, or asked Cain where Abel was; but [it was done] to convince each what kind of man he was, and in 
order that through the record [of Scripture] we might have a knowledge of all: so likewise Christ declared 
that ignorance was not on His side, but on theirs, who thought that He was not the Christ, but fancied 
they would put Him to death, and that He, like some common mortal, would remain in Hades. 


CHAPTER C 


IN WHAT SENSE CHRIST IS [CALLED] JACOB, AND ISRAEL, AND SON OF MAN 


“Then what follows—But Thou, the praise of Israel, inhabitest the holy place’—declared that He is to do 
something worthy of praise and wonderment, being about to rise again from the dead on the third day 
after the crucifixion; and this He has obtained from the Father. For I have showed already that Christ is 
called both Jacob and Israel; and I have proved that it is not in the blessing of Joseph and Judah alone that 
what relates to Him was proclaimed mysteriously, but also in the Gospel it is written that He said: All 
things are delivered unto me by My Father;’ and, No man knoweth the Father but the Son; nor the Son but 
the Father, and they to whom the Son will reveal Him.’ Accordingly He revealed to us all that we have 
perceived by His grace out of the Scriptures, so that we know Him to be the first-begotten of God, and to 
be before all creatures; likewise to be the Son of the patriarchs, since He assumed flesh by the Virgin of 
their family, and submitted to become a man without comeliness, dishonoured, and subject to suffering. 
Hence, also, among His words He said, when He was discoursing about His future sufferings: The Son of 
man must suffer many things, and be rejected by the Pharisees and Scribes, and be crucified, and on the 
third day rise again.’ He said then that He was the Son of man, either because of His birth by the Virgin, 
who was, as I said, of the family of David and Jacob, and Isaac, and Abraham; or because Adam was the 
father both of Himself and of those who have been first enumerated from whom Mary derives her descent. 
For we know that the fathers of women are the fathers likewise of those children whom their daughters 
bear. For [Christ] called one of His disciples—previously known by the name of Simon—Peter; since he 
recognised Him to be Christ the Son of God, by the revelation of His Father: and since we find it recorded 
in the memoirs of His apostles that He is the Son of God, and since we call Him the Son, we have 
understood that He proceeded before all creatures from the Father by His power and will (for He is 
addressed in the writings of the prophets in one way or another as Wisdom, and the Day, and the East, 
and a Sword, and a Stone, and a Rod, and Jacob, and Israel); and that He became man by the Virgin, in 
order that the disobedience which proceeded from the serpent might receive its destruction in the same 
manner in which it derived its origin. For Eve, who was a virgin and undefiled, having conceived the word 
of the serpent, brought forth disobedience and death. But the Virgin Mary received faith and joy, when the 
angel Gabriel announced the good tidings to her that the Spirit of the Lord would come upon her, and the 
power of the Highest would overshadow her: wherefore also the Holy Thing begotten of her is the Son of 
God; and she replied, Be it unto me according to thy word.’ “ And by her has He been born, to whom we 
have proved so many Scriptures refer, and by whom God destroys both the serpent and those angels and 
men who are like him; but works deliverance from death to those who repent of their wickedness and 
believe upon Him. 


CHAPTER CI 


CHRIST REFERS ALL THINGS TO THE FATHER 


“Then what follows of the Psalm is this, in which He says: Our fathers trusted in Thee; they trusted, and 
Thou didst deliver them. They cried unto Thee, and were not confounded. But Iam a worm, and no man; a 
reproach of men, and despised of the people;’ which show that He admits them to be His fathers, who 
trusted in God and were saved by Him, who also were the fathers of the Virgin, by whom He was born and 
became man; and He foretells that He shall be saved by the same God, but boasts not in accomplishing 
anything through His own will or might. For when on earth He acted in the very same manner, and 
answered to one who addressed Him as Good Master:’ Why callest thou me good? One is good, my Father 
who is in heaven.’ But when He says, I am a worm, and no man; a reproach of men, and despised of the 


people,’ He prophesied the things which do exist, and which happen to Him. For we who believe on Him 
are everywhere a reproach, despised of the people;’ for, rejected and dishonoured by your nation, He 
suffered those indignities which you planned against Him. And the following: All they that see me laughed 
me to scorn; they spake with the lips, they shook the head: He trusted in the Lord; let Him deliver him, 
since he desires Him;’ this likewise He foretold should happen to Him. For they that saw Him crucified 
shook their heads each one of them, and distorted their lips, and twisting their noses to each other, they 
spake in mockery the words which are recorded in the memoirs of His apostles: He said he was the Son of 
God: let him come down; let God save him.’ 


CHAPTER CII 


THE PREDICTION OF THE EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED TO CHRIST WHEN HE WAS BORN. WHY GOD PERMITTED IT 


“And what follows—My hope from the breasts of my mother. On Thee have I been cast from the womb; 
from my mother’s belly Thou art my God: for there is no helper. Many calves have compassed me; fat bulls 
have beset me round. They opened their mouth upon me, as a ravening and a roaring lion. All my bones 
are poured out and dispersed like water. My heart has become likes wax melting in the midst of my belly. 
My strength is become dry like a potsherd; and my tongue has cleaved to my throat’—foretold what would 
come to pass; for the statement, My hope from the breasts of my mother,’ [is thus explained]. As soon as 
He was born in Bethlehem, as I previously remarked, king Herod, having learned from the Arabian Magi 
about Him, made a plot to put Him to death and by God’s command Joseph took Him with Mary and 
departed into Egypt. For the Father had decreed that He whom He had begotten should be put to death, 
but not before He had grown to manhood, and proclaimed the word which proceeded from Him. But if any 
of you say to us, Could not God rather have put Herod to death? I return answer by anticipation: Could 
not God have cut off in the beginning the serpent, so that he exist not, rather than have said, And I will 
put enmity between him and the woman, and between his seed and her seed?’ Could He not have at once 
created a multitude of men? But yet, since He knew that it would be good, He created both angels and 
men free to do that which is righteous, and He appointed periods of time during which He knew it would 
be good for them to have the exercise of free-will; and because He likewise knew it would be good, He 
made general and particular judgments; each one’s freedom of will, however, being guarded. Hence 
Scripture says the following, at the destruction of the tower, and division and alteration of tongues: And 
the Lord said, Behold, the people is one, and they have all one language; and this they have begun to do: 
and now nothing will be restrained from them of all which they have attempted to do.’ And the statement, 
My strength is become dry like a potsherd, and my tongue has cleaved to my throat,’ was also a prophecy 
of what would be done by Him according to the Father’s will. For the power of His strong word, by which 
He always confuted the Pharisees and Scribes, and, in short, all your nation’s teachers that questioned 
Him, had a cessation like a plentiful and strong spring, the waters of which have been turned off, when He 
kept silence, and chose to return no answer to any one in the presence of Pilate; as has been declared in 
the memoirs of His apostles, in order that what is recorded by Isaiah might have efficacious fruit, where it 
is written, The Lord gives me a tongue, that I may know when I ought to speak.’ Again, when He said, 
Thou art my God; be not far from me,’ He taught that all men ought to hope in God who created all things, 
and seek salvation and help from Him alone; and not suppose, as the rest of men do, that salvation can be 
obtained by birth, or wealth, or strength, or wisdom. And such have ever been your practices: at one time 
you made a calf, and always you have shown yourselves ungrateful, murderers of the righteous, and proud 
of your descent. For if the Son of God evidently states that He can be saved, [neither] because He is a son, 
nor because He is strong or wise, but that without God He cannot be saved, even though He be sinless, as 
Isaiah declares in words to the effect that even in regard to His very language He committed no sin (for 
He committed no iniquity or guile with His mouth), how do you or others who expect to be saved without 
this hope, suppose that you are not deceiving yourselves? 


CHAPTER CIII 


THE PHARISEES ARE THE BULLS: THE ROARING LION IS HEROD OR THE DEVIL 


“Then what is next said in the Psalm—For trouble is near, for there is none to help me. Many calves have 
compassed me; fat bulls have beset me round. They opened their mouth upon me as a ravening and 
roaring lion. All my bones are poured out and dispersed like water,’—was likewise a prediction of the 
events which happened to Him. For on that night when some of your nation, who had been sent by the 
Pharisees and Scribes, and teachers, came upon Him from the Mount of Olives, those whom Scripture 
called butting and prematurely destructive calves surrounded Him. And the expression, Fat bulls have 
beset me round,’ He spoke beforehand of those who acted similarly to the calves, when He was led before 
your teachers. And the Scripture described them as bulls, since we know that bulls are authors of calves’ 
existence. As therefore the bulls are the begetters of the calves, so your teachers were the cause why 
their children went out to the Mount of Olives to take Him and bring Him to them. And the expression, For 
there is none to help,’ is also indicative of what took place. For there was not even a single man to assist 
Him as an innocent person. And the expression, They opened their mouth upon me like a roaring lion,’ 
designates him who was then king of the Jews, and was called Herod, a successor of the Herod who, when 
Christ was born, slew all the infants in Bethlehem born about the same time, because he imagined that 


amongst them He would assuredly be of whom the Magi from Arabia had spoken; for he was ignorant of 
the will of Him that is stronger than all, how He had commanded Joseph and Mary to take the Child and 
depart into Egypt, and there to remain until a revelation should again be made to them to return into their 
own country. And there they did remain until Herod, who slew the infants in Bethlehem, was dead, and 
Archelaus had succeeded him. And he died before Christ came to the dispensation on the cross which was 
given Him by His Father. And when Herod succeeded Archelaus, having received the authority which had 
been allotted to him, Pilate sent to him by way of compliment Jesus bound; and God foreknowing that this 
would happen, had thus spoken: And they brought Him to the Assyrian, a present to the king.’ Or He 
meant the devil by the lion roaring against Him: whom Moses calls the serpent, but in Job and Zechariah 
he is called the devil, and by Jesus is addressed as Satan, showing that a compounded name was acquired 
by him from the deeds which he performed. For Sata’ in the Jewish and Syrian tongue means apostate; 
and Nas’ is the word from which he is called by interpretation the serpent, i.e., according to the 
interpretation of the Hebrew term, from both of which there arises the single word Satanas. For this devil, 
when [Jesus] went up from the river Jordan, at the time when the voice spake to Him, Thou art my Son: 
this day have I begotten Thee,’ is recorded in the memoirs of the apostles to have come to Him and 
tempted Him, even so far as to say to Him, Worship me;’ and Christ answered him, Get thee behind me, 
Satan: thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.’ For as he had deceived Adam, 
so he hoped that he might contrive some mischief against Christ also. Moreover, the statement, All my 
bones are poured out and dispersed like water; my heart has become like wax, melting in the midst of my 
belly,’ was a prediction of that which happened to Him on that night when men came out against Him to 
the Mount of Olives to seize Him. For in the memoirs which I say were drawn up by His apostles and those 
who followed them, [it is recorded] that His sweat fell down like drops of blood while He was praying, and 
saying, If it be possible, let this cup pass:’ His heart and also His bones trembling; His heart being like 
wax melting in His belly: in order that we may perceive that the Father wished His Son really to undergo 
such sufferings for our sakes, and may not say that He, being the Son of God, did not feel what was 
happening to Him and inflicted on Him. Further, the expression, My strength is dried up like a potsherd, 
and my tongue has cleaved to my throat,’ was a prediction, as I previously remarked, of that silence, when 
He who convicted all your teachers of being unwise returned no answer at all. 


CHAPTER CIV 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF CHRIST’S DEATH ARE PREDICTED IN THIS PSALM 


“And the statement, Thou hast brought me into the dust of death; for many dogs have surrounded me: the 
assembly of the wicked have beset me round. They pierced my hands and my feet. They did tell all my 
bones. They did look and stare upon me. They parted my garments among them, and cast lots upon my 
vesture,’—was a prediction, as I said before, of the death to which the synagogue of the wicked would 
condemn Him, whom He calls both dogs and hunters, declaring that those who hunted Him were both 
gathered together and assiduously striving to condemn Him. And this is recorded to have happened in the 
memoirs of His apostles. And I have shown that, after His crucifixion, they who crucified Him parted His 
garments among them. 


CHAPTER CV 


THE PSALM ALSO PREDICTS THE CRUCIFIXION AND THE SUBJECT OF THE LAST PRAYERS OF CHRIST ON EARTH 


“And what follows of the Psalm,—But Thou, Lord, do not remove Thine assistance from me; give heed to 
help me. Deliver my soul from the sword, and my only-begotten from the hand of the dog; save me from 
the lion’s mouth, and my humility from the horns of the unicorns,’—was also information and prediction of 
the events which should befall Him. For I have already proved that He was the only-begotten of the Father 
of all things, being begotten in a peculiar manner Word and Power by Him, and having afterwards become 
man through the Virgin, as we have learned from the memoirs. Moreover, it is similarly foretold that He 
would die by crucifixion. For the passage, Deliver my soul from the sword, and my only-begotten from the 
hand of the dog; save me from the lion’s mouth, and my humility from the horns of the unicorns,’ is 
indicative of the suffering by which He should die, i.e., by crucifixion. For the horns of the, unicorns,’ I 
have already explained to you, are the figure of the cross only. And the prayer that His soul should be 
saved from the sword, and lion’s mouth, and hand of the dog, was a prayer that no one should take 
possession of His soul: so that, when we arrive at the end of life, we may ask the same petition from God, 
who is able to turn away every shameless evil angel from taking our souls. And that the souls survive, I 
have shown to you from the fact that the soul of Samuel was called up by the witch, as Saul demanded. 
And it appears also, that all the souls of similar righteous men and prophets fell under the dominion of 
such powers, as is indeed to be inferred from the very facts in the case of that witch. Hence also God by 
His Son teaches us for whose sake these things seem to have been done, always to strive earnestly, and at 
death to pray that our souls may not fall into the hands of any such power. For when Christ was giving up 
His spirit on the cross, He said, Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit,’ as I have learned also from 
the memoirs. For He exhorted His disciples to surpass the pharisaic way of living, with the warning, that if 
they did not, they might be sure they could not be saved; and these words are recorded in the memoirs: 
Unless your righteousness exceed that of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 


heaven.’ 


CHAPTER CVI 
CHRIST’S RESURRECTION IS FORETOLD IN THE CONCLUSION OF THE PSALM 


“The remainder of the Psalm makes it manifest that He knew His Father would grant to Him all things 
which He asked, and would raise Him from the dead; and that He urged all who fear God to praise Him 
because He had compassion on all races of believing men, through the mystery of Him who was crucified; 
and that He stood in the midst of His brethren the apostles (who repented of their flight from Him when 
He was crucified, after He rose from the dead, and after they were persuaded by Himself that, before His 
passion He had mentioned to them that He must suffer these things, and that they were announced 
beforehand by the prophets), and when living with them sang praises to God, as is made evident in the 
memoirs of the apostles. The words are the following: I will declare Thy name to my brethren; in the midst 
of the Church will I praise Thee. Ye that fear the Lord, praise Him; all ye, the seed of Jacob, glorify Him. 
Let all the seed of Israel fear Him.’ And when it is said that He changed the name of one of the apostles to 
Peter; and when it is written in the memoirs of Him that this so happened, as well as that He changed the 
names of other two brothers, the sons of Zebedee, to Boanerges, which means sons of thunder; this was 
an announcement of the fact that it was He by whom Jacob was called Israel, and Oshea called Jesus 
(Joshua), under whose name the people who survived of those that came from Egypt were conducted into 
the land promised to the patriarchs. And that He should arise like a star from the seed of Abraham, Moses 
showed before hand when he thus said, A star shall arise from Jacob, and a leader from Israel;’ and 
another Scripture says, Behold a man; the East is His name.’ Accordingly, when a star rose in heaven at 
the time of His birth, as is recorded in the memoirs of His apostles, the Magi from Arabia, recognising the 
sign by this, came and worshipped Him. 


CHAPTER CVII 
THE SAME IS TAUGHT FROM THE HISTORY OF JONAH 


“And that He would rise again on the third day after the crucifixion, it is written in the memoirs that some 
of your nation, questioning Him, said, Show us a sign;’ and He replied to them, An evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign; and no sign shall be given them, save the sign of Jonah.’ And since He 
spoke this obscurely, it was to be understood by the audience that after His crucifixion He should rise 
again on the third day. And He showed that your generation was more wicked and more adulterous than 
the city of Nineveh; for the latter, when Jonah preached to them, after he had been cast up on the third 
day from the belly of the great fish, that after three (in other versions, forty) days they should all perish, 
proclaimed a fast of all creatures, men and beasts, with sackcloth, and with earnest lamentation, with true 
repentance from the heart, and turning away from unrighteousness, in the belief that God is merciful and 
kind to all who turn from wickedness; so that the king of that city himself, with his nobles also, put on 
sackcloth and remained fasting and praying, and obtained their request that the city should not be 
overthrown. But when Jonah was grieved that on the (fortieth) third day, as he proclaimed, the city was 
not overthrown, by the dispensation of a gourd springing up from the earth for him, under which he sat 
and was shaded from the heat (now the gourd had sprung up suddenly, and Jonah had neither planted nor 
watered it, but it had come up all at once to afford him shade), and by the other dispensation of its 
withering away, for which Jonah grieved, [God] convicted him of being unjustly displeased because the 
city of Nineveh had not been overthrown, and said, Thou hast had pity on the gourd, for the which thou 
hast not laboured, neither madest it grow; which came up in a night, and perished in a night. And shall I 
not spare Nineveh, the great city, wherein dwell more than six score thousand persons that cannot discern 
between their right hand and their left hand; and also much cattle?’ 


CHAPTER CVIII 


THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST DID NOT CONVERT THE JEWS. BUT THROUGH THE WHOLE WORLD THEY HAVE 
SENT MEN TO ACCUSE CHRIST 


“And though all the men of your nation knew the incidents in the life of Jonah, and though Christ said 
amongst you that He would give the sign of Jonah, exhorting you to repent of your wicked deeds at least 
after He rose again from the dead, and to mourn before God as did the Ninevites, in order that your 
nation and city might not be taken and destroyed, as they have been destroyed; yet you not only have not 
repented, after you learned that He rose from the dead, but, as I said before you have sent chosen and 
ordained men throughout all the world to proclaim that a godless and lawless heresy had sprung from one 
Jesus, a Galilaean deceiver, whom we crucified, but his disciples stole him by night from the tomb, where 
he was laid when unfastened from the cross, and now deceive men by asserting that he has risen from the 
dead and ascended to heaven. Moreover, you accuse Him of having taught those godless, lawless, and 
unholy doctrines which you mention to the condemnation of those who confess Him to be Christ, and a 
Teacher from and Son of God. Besides this, even when your city is captured, and your land ravaged, you 
do not repent, but dare to utter imprecations on Him and all who believe in Him. Yet we do not hate you 
or those who, by your means, have conceived such prejudices against us; but we pray that even now all of 


you may repent and obtain mercy from God, the compassionate and long-suffering Father of all. 


CHAPTER CIX 


THE CONVERSION OF THE GENTILES HAS BEEN PREDICTED BY MICAH 


“But that the Gentiles would repent of the evil in which they led erring lives, when they heard the doctrine 
preached by His apostles from Jerusalem, and which they learned through them, suffer me to show you by 
quoting a short statement from the prophecy of Micah, one of the twelve [minor prophets]. This is as 
follows: And in the last days the mountain of the Lord shall be manifest, established on the top of the 
mountains; it shall be exalted above the hills, and people shall flow unto it. And many nations shall go, and 
say, Come, let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to the house of the God of Jacob; and they shall 
enlighten us in His way, and we shall walk in His paths: for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem. And He shall judge among many peoples, and shall rebuke strong nations afar 
off; and they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into sickles: nation shall not lift 
up a sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. And each man shall sit under his vine 
and under his fig tree; and there shall be none to terrify: for the mouth of the Lord of hosts hath spoken it. 
For all people will walk in the name of their gods; but we will walk in the name of the Lord our God for 
ever. And it shall come to pass in that day, that I will assemble her that is afflicted, and gather her that is 
driven out, and whom I had plagued; and I shall make her that is afflicted a remnant, and her that is 
oppressed a strong nation. And the Lord shall reign over them in Mount Zion from henceforth, and even 
for ever.’ “ 


CHAPTER CX 


A PORTION OF THE PROPHECY ALREADY FULFILLED IN THE CHRISTIANS: THE REST SHALL BE FULFILLED AT 
THE SECOND ADVENT 


And when I had finished these words, I continued: “Now I am aware that your teachers, sirs, admit the 
whole of the words of this passage to refer to Christ; and I am likewise aware that they maintain He has 
not yet come; or if they say that He has come, they assert that it is not known who He is; but when He 
shall become manifest and glorious, then it shall be known who He is. And then, they say, the events 
mentioned in this passage shall happen, just as if there was no fruit as yet from the words of the prophecy. 
O unreasoning men! understanding not what has been proved by all these passages, that two advents of 
Christ have been announced: the one, in which He is set forth as suffering, inglorious, dishonoured, and 
crucified; but the other, in which He shall come from heaven with glory, when the man of apostasy, who 
speaks strange things against the Most High, shall venture to do unlawful deeds on the earth against us 
the Christians, who, having learned the true worship of God from the law, and the word which went forth 
from Jerusalem by means of the apostles of Jesus, have fled for safety to the God of Jacob and God of 
Israel; and we who were filled with war, and mutual slaughter, and every wickedness, have each through 
the whole earth changed our warlike weapons,—our swords into ploughshares, and our spears into 
implements of tillage,—and we cultivate piety, righteousness, philanthropy, faith, and hope, which we have 
from the Father Himself through Him who was crucified; and sitting each under his vine, i.e., each man 
possessing his own married wife. For you are aware that the prophetic word says, And his wife shall be 
like a fruitful vine.’ Now it is evident that no one can terrify or subdue us who have believed in Jesus over 
all the world. For it is plain that, though beheaded, and crucified, and thrown to wild beasts, and chains, 
and fire, and all other kinds of torture, we do not give up our confession; but the more such things 
happen, the more do others and in larger numbers become faithful, and worshippers of God through the 
name of Jesus. For just as if one should cut away the fruit-bearing parts of a vine, it grows up again, and 
yields other branches flourishing and fruitful; even so the same thing happens with us. For the vine 
planted by God and Christ the Saviour is His people. But the rest of the prophecy shall be fulfilled at His 
second coming. For the expression, He that is afflicted [and driven out],’ i.e., from the world, [implies] 
that, so far as you and all other men have it in your power, each Christian has been driven out not only 
from his own property, but even from the whole world; for you permit no Christian to live. But you say that 
the same fate has befallen your own nation. Now, if you have been cast out after defeat in battle, you have 
suffered such treatment justly indeed, as all the Scriptures bear witness; but we, though we have done no 
such [evil acts] after we knew the truth of God, are testified to by God, that, together with the most 
righteous, and only spotless and sinless Christ, we are taken away out of the earth. For Isaiah cries, 
Behold how the righteous perishes, and no man lays it to heart; and righteous men are taken away, and no 
man considers it.’ 


CHAPTER CxXI 


THE TWO ADVENTS WERE SIGNIFIED BY THE TWO GOATS. OTHER FIGURES OF THE FIRST ADVENT, IN WHICH 
THE GENTILES ARE FREED BY THE BLOOD OF CHRIST 


“And that it was declared by symbol, even in the time of Moses, that there would be two advents of this 
Christ, as I have mentioned previously, [is manifest] from the symbol of the goats presented for sacrifice 
during the fast. And again, by what Moses and Joshua did, the same thing was symbolically announced 


and told beforehand. For the one of them, stretching out his hands, remained till evening on the hill, his 
hands being supported; and this reveals a type of no other thing than of the cross: and the other, whose 
name was altered to Jesus (Joshua), led the fight, and Israel conquered. Now this took place in the case of 
both those holy men and prophets of God, that you may perceive how one of them could not bear up both 
the mysteries: I mean, the type of the cross and the type of the name. For this is, was, and shall be the 
strength of Him alone, whose name every power dreads, being very much tormented because they shall 
be destroyed by Him. Therefore our suffering and crucified Christ was not cursed by the law, but made it 
manifest that He alone would save those who do not depart from His faith. And the blood of the passover, 
sprinkled on each man’s door-posts and lintel, delivered those who were saved in Egypt, when the first- 
born of the Egyptians were destroyed. For the passover was Christ, who was afterwards sacrificed, as also 
Isaiah said, He was led as a sheep to the slaughter.’ And it is written, that on the day of the passover you 
seized Him, and that also during the passover you crucified Him. And as the blood of the passover saved 
those who were in Egypt, so also the blood of Christ will deliver from death those who have believed. 
Would God, then, have been deceived if this sign had not been above the doors? I do not say that; but I 
affirm that He announced beforehand the future salvation for the human race through the blood of Christ. 
For the sign of the scarlet thread, which the spies, sent to Jericho by Joshua, son of Nave (Nun), gave to 
Rahab the harlot, telling her to bind it to the window through which she let them down to escape from 
their enemies, also manifested the symbol of the blood of Christ, by which those who were at one time 
harlots and unrighteous persons out of all nations are saved, receiving remission of sins, and continuing 
no longer in sin. 


CHAPTER CXII 


THE JEWS EXPOUND THESE SIGNS JEJUNELY AND FEEBLY, AND TAKE UP THEIR ATTENTION ONLY WITH 
INSIGNIFICANT MATTERS 


“But you, expounding these things in a low [and earthly] manner, impute much weakness to God, if you 
thus listen to them merely, and do not investigate the force of the words spoken. Since even Moses would 
in this way be considered a transgressor: for he enjoined that no likeness of anything in heaven, or on 
earth, or in the sea, be made; and then he himself made a brazen serpent and set it on a standard, and 
bade those who were bitten look at it: and they were saved when they looked at it. Will the serpent, then, 
which (I have already said) God had in the beginning cursed and cut off by the great sword, as Isaiah says, 
be understood as having preserved at that time the people? and shall we receive these things in the 
foolish acceptation of your teachers, and [regard] them not as signs? And shall we not rather refer the 
standard to the resemblance of the crucified Jesus, since also Moses by his outstretched hands, together 
with him who was named Jesus (Joshua), achieved a victory for your people? For in this way we shall 
cease to be at a loss about the things which the lawgiver did, when he, without forsaking God, persuaded 
the people to hope in a beast through which transgression and disobedience had their origin. And this was 
done and said by the blessed prophet with much intelligence and mystery; and there is nothing said or 
done by any one of the prophets, without exception, which one can justly reprehend, if he possess the 
knowledge which is in them. But if your teachers only expound to you why female camels are spoken of in 
this passage, and are not in that; or why so many measures of fine flour and so many measures of oil [are 
used] in the offerings; and do so in a low and sordid manner, while they never venture either to speak of 
or to expound the points which are great and worthy of investigation, or command you to give no 
audience to us while we expound them, and to come not into conversation with us; will they not deserve to 
hear what our Lord Jesus Christ said to them: Whited sepulchres, which appear beautiful outward, and 
within are full of dead men’s bones; which pay tithe of mint, and swallow a camel: ye blind guides!’ If, 
then, you will not despise the doctrines of those who exalt themselves and wish to be called Rabbi, Rabbi, 
and come with such earnestness and intelligence to the words of prophecy as to suffer the same inflictions 
from your own people which the prophets themselves did, you cannot receive any advantage whatsoever 
from the prophetic writings. 


CHAPTER CXIII 


JOSHUA WAS A FIGURE OF CHRIST 


“What I mean is this. Jesus (Joshua), as I have now frequently remarked, who was called Oshea, when he 
was sent to spy out the land of Canaan, was named by Moses Jesus (Joshua). Why he did this you neither 
ask, nor are at a loss about it, nor make strict inquiries. Therefore Christ has escaped your notice; and 
though you read, you understand not; and even now, though you hear that Jesus is our Christ, you 
consider not that the name was bestowed on Him not purposelessly nor by chance. But you make a 
theological discussion as to why one a’ was added to Abraham’s first name; and as to why one r’ was 
added to Sarah’s name, you use similar high-sounding disputations. But why do you not similarly 
investigate the reason why the name of Oshea the son of Nave (Nun), which his father gave him, was 
changed to Jesus (Joshua)? But since not only was his name altered, but he was also appointed successor 
to Moses, being the only one of his contemporaries who came out from Egypt, he led the surviving people 
into the Holy Land; and as he, not Moses, led the people into the Holy Land, and as he distributed it by lot 
to those who entered along with him, so also Jesus the Christ will turn again the dispersion of the people, 
and will distribute the good land to each one, though not in the same manner. For the former gave them a 


temporary inheritance, seeing he was neither Christ who is God, nor the Son of God; but the latter, after 
the holy resurrection, shall give us the eternal possession. The former, after he had been named Jesus 
(Joshua), and after he had received strength from His Spirit, caused the sun to stand still. For I have 
proved that it was Jesus who appeared to and conversed with Moses, and Abraham, and all the other 
patriarchs without exception, ministering to the will of the Father; who also, I say, came to be born man by 
the Virgin Mary, and I lives for ever. For the latter is He after whom and by whom the Father will renew 
both the heaven and the earth; this is He who shall shine an eternal light in Jerusalem; this is he who is 
the king of Salem after the order of Melchizedek, and the eternal Priest of the Most High. The former is 
said to have circumcised the people a second time with knives of stone (which was a sign of this 
circumcision with which Jesus Christ Himself has circumcised us from the idols made of stone and of 
other materials), and to have collected together those who were circumcised from the uncircumcision, 
i.e., from the error of the world, in every place by the knives of stone, to wit, the words of our Lord Jesus. 
For I have shown that Christ was proclaimed by the prophets in parables a Stone and a Rock. Accordingly 
the knives of stone we shall take to mean His words, by means of which so many who were in error have 
been circumcised from uncircumcision with the circumcision of the heart, with which God by Jesus 
commanded those from that time to be circumcised who derived their circumcision from Abraham, saying 
that Jesus (Joshua) would circumcise a second time with knives of stone those who entered into that holy 
land. 


CHAPTER CXIV 


SOME RULES FOR DISCERNING WHAT IS SAID ABOUT CHRIST. THE CIRCUMCISION OF THE JEWS IS VERY 
DIFFERENT FROM THAT WHICH CHRISTIANS RECEIVE 


“For the Holy Spirit sometimes brought about that something, which was the type of the future, should be 
done clearly; sometimes He uttered words about what was to take place, as if it was then taking place, or 
had taken place. And unless those who read perceive this art, they will not be able to follow the words of 
the prophets as they ought. For example’s sake, I shall repeat some prophetic passages, that you may 
understand what I say. When He speaks by Isaiah, He was led as a sheep to the slaughter, and like a lamb 
before the shearer,’ He speaks as if the suffering had already taken place. And when He says again, I have 
stretched out my hands to a disobedient and gainsaying people;’ and when He says, Lord, who hath 
believed our report?’—the words are spoken as if announcing events which had already come to pass. For 
I have shown that Christ is oftentimes called a Stone in parable, and in figurative speech Jacob and Israel. 
And again, when He says, I shall behold the heavens, the works of Thy fingers,’ unless I understand His 
method of using words, I shall not understand intelligently, but just as your teachers suppose, fancying 
that the Father of all, the unbegotten God, has hands and feet, and fingers, and a soul, like a composite 
being; and they for this reason teach that it was the Father Himself who appeared to Abraham and to 
Jacob. Blessed therefore are we who have been circumcised the second time with knives of stone. For 
your first circumcision was and is performed by iron instruments, for you remain hard-hearted; but our 
circumcision, which is the second, having been instituted after yours, circumcises us from idolatry and 
from absolutely every kind of wickedness by sharp stones, i.e., by the words [preached] by the apostles of 
the corner-stone cut out without hands. And our hearts are thus circumcised from evil, so that we are 
happy to die for the name of the good Rock, which causes living water to burst forth for the hearts of 
those who by Him have loved the Father of all, and which gives those who are willing to drink of the water 
of life. But you do not comprehend me when I speak these things; for you have not understood what it has 
been prophesied that Christ would do, and you do not believe us who draw your attention to what has 
been written. For Jeremiah thus cries: Woe unto you! because you have forsaken the living fountain, and 
have digged for yourselves broken cisterns that can hold no water. Shall there be a wilderness where 
Mount Zion is, because I gave Jerusalem a bill of divorce in your sight?’ 


CHAPTER CXV 


PREDICTION ABOUT THE CHRISTIANS IN ZECHARIAH. THE MALIGNANT WAY WHICH THE JEWS HAVE IN 
DISPUTATIONS 


“But you ought to believe Zechariah when he shows in parable the mystery of Christ, and announces it 
obscurely. The following are his words: Rejoice, and be glad, O daughter of Zion: for, lo, I come, and I shall 
dwell in the midst of thee, saith the Lord. And many nations shall be added to the Lord in that day. And 
they shall be my people, and I will dwell in the midst of thee; and they shall know that the Lord of hosts 
hath sent me unto thee. And the Lord shall inherit Judah his portion in the holy land, and He shall choose 
Jerusalem again. Let all flesh fear before the Lord, for He is raised up out of His holy clouds. And He 
showed me Jesus (Joshua) the high priest standing before the angel [of the Lord ]; and the devil stood at 
his right hand to resist him. And the Lord said to the devil, The Lord who hath chosen Jerusalem rebuke 
thee. Behold, is not this a brand plucked out of the fire?’ “ 


As Trypho was about to reply and contradict me, I said, “Wait and hear what I say first: for I am not to 
give the explanation which you suppose, as if there had been no priest of the name of Joshua (Jesus) in the 
land of Babylon, where your nation were prisoners. But even if I did, I have shown that if there was a 
priest named Joshua (Jesus) in your nation, yet the prophet had not seen him in his revelation, just as he 


had not seen either the devil or the angel of the Lord by eyesight, and in his waking condition, but in a 
trance, at the time when the revelation was made to him. But I now say, that as [Scripture] said that the 
Son of Nave (Nun) by the name Jesus (Joshua) wrought powerful works and exploits which proclaimed 
beforehand what would be performed by our Lord; so I proceed now to show that the revelation made 
among your people in Babylon in the days of Jesus (Joshua) the priest, was an announcement of the things 
to be accomplished by our Priest, who is God, and Christ the Son of God the Father of all. 


“Indeed, I wondered,” continued I, “why a little ago you kept silence while I was speaking, and why you 
did not interrupt me when I said that the son of Nave (Nun) was the only one of contemporaries who came 
out of Egypt that entered the Holy Land along with the men described as younger than that generation. 
For you swarm and light on sores like flies. For though one should speak ten thousand words well, if there 
happen to be one little word displeasing to you, because not sufficiently intelligible or accurate, you make 
no account of the many good words, but lay hold of the little word, and are very zealous in setting it up as 
something impious and guilty; in order that, when you are judged with the very same judgment by God, 
you may have a much heavier account to render for your great audacities, whether evil actions, or bad 
interpretations which you obtain by falsifying the truth. For with what judgment you judge, it is righteous 
that you be judged withal. 


CHAPTER CXVI 
IT IS SHOWN HOW THIS PROPHECY SUITS THE CHRISTIANS 


“But to give you the account of the revelation of the holy Jesus Christ, I take up again my discourse, and I 
assert that even that revelation was made for us who believe on Christ the High Priest, namely this 
crucified One; and though we lived in fornication and all kinds of filthy conversation, we have by the grace 
of our Jesus, according to His Father’s will, stripped ourselves of all those filthy wickednesses with which 
we were imbued. And though the devil is ever at hand to resist us, and anxious to seduce all to himself, 
yet the Angel of God, i.e., the Power of God sent to us through Jesus Christ, rebukes him, and he departs 
from us. And we are just as if drawn out from the fire, when purified from our former sins, and [rescued] 
from the affliction and the fiery trial by which the devil and all his coadjutors try us; out of which Jesus the 
Son of God has promised again to deliver us, and invest us with prepared garments, if we do His 
commandments; and has undertaken to provide an eternal kingdom [for us]. For just as that Jesus 
(Joshua), called by the prophet a priest, evidently had on filthy garments because he is said to have taken 
a harlot for a wife, and is called a brand plucked out of the fire, because he had received remission of sins 
when the devil that resisted him was rebuked; even so we, who through the name of Jesus have believed 
as one man in God the Maker of all, have been stripped, through the name of His first-begotten Son, of the 
filthy garments, i.e., of our sins; and being vehemently inflamed by the word of His calling, we are the 
true high priestly race of God, as even God Himself bears witness, saying that in every place among the 
Gentiles sacrifices are presented to Him well-pleasing and pure. Now God receives sacrifices from no one, 
except through His priests. 


CHAPTER CXVII 


MALACHI’S PROPHECY CONCERNING THE SACRIFICES OF THE CHRISTIANS. IT CANNOT BE TAKEN AS 
REFERRING TO THE PRAYERS OF JEWS OF THE DISPERSION 


“Accordingly, God, anticipating all the sacrifices which we offer through this name, and which Jesus the 
Christ enjoined us to offer, i.e., in the Eucharist of the bread and the cup, and which are presented by 
Christians in all places throughout the world, bears witness that they are well-pleasing to Him. But He 
utterly rejects those presented by you and by those priests of yours, saying, And I will not accept your 
sacrifices at your hands; for from the rising of the sun to its setting my name is glorified among the 
Gentiles (He says); but ye profane it.’ Yet even now, in your love of contention, you assert that God does 
not accept the sacrifices of those who dwelt then in Jerusalem, and were called Israelites; but says that He 
is pleased with the prayers of the individuals of that nation then dispersed, and calls their prayers 
sacrifices. Now, that prayers and giving of thanks, when offered by worthy men, are the only perfect and 
well-pleasing sacrifices to God, I also admit. For such alone Christians have undertaken to offer, and in the 
remembrance effected by their solid and liquid food, whereby the suffering of the Son of God which He 
endured is brought to mind, whose name the high priests of your nation and your teachers have caused to 
be profaned and blasphemed over all the earth. But these filthy garments, which have been put by you on 
all who have become Christians by the name of Jesus, God shows shall be taken away from us, when He 
shall raise all men from the dead, and appoint some to be incorruptible, immortal, and free from sorrow in 
the everlasting and imperishable kingdom; but shall send others away to the everlasting punishment of 
fire. But as to you and your teachers deceiving yourselves when you interpret what the Scripture says as 
referring to those of your nation then in dispersion, and maintain that their prayers and sacrifices offered 
in every place are pure and well-pleasing, learn that you are speaking falsely, and trying by all means to 
cheat yourselves: for, first of all, not even now does your nation extend from the rising to the setting of the 
sun, but there are nations among which none of your race ever dwelt. For there is not one single race of 
men, whether barbarians, or Greeks, or whatever they may be called, nomads, or vagrants, or herdsmen 
living in tents, among whom prayers and giving of thanks are not offered through the name of the 


crucified Jesus. And then, as the Scriptures show, at the time when Malachi wrote this, your dispersion 
over all the earth, which now exists, had not taken place. 


CHAPTER CXVIII 


HE EXHORTS TO REPENTANCE BEFORE CHRIST COMES; IN WHOM CHRISTIANS, SINCE THEY BELIEVE, ARE FAR 
MORE RELIGIOUS THAN JEWS 


“So that you ought rather to desist from the love of strife, and repent before the great day of judgment 
come, wherein all those of your tribes who have pierced this Christ shall mourn as I have shown has been 
declared by the Scriptures. And I have explained that the Lord swore, after the order of Melchizedek,’ and 
what this prediction means; and the prophecy of Isaiah which says, His burial is taken away from the 
midst,’ I have already said, referred to the future burying and rising again of Christ; and I have frequently 
remarked that this very Christ is the Judge of all the living and the dead. And Nathan likewise, speaking to 
David about Him, thus continued: I will be His Father, and He shall be my Son; and my mercy shall I not 
take away from Him, as I did from them that went before Him; and I will establish Him in my house, and 
in His kingdom for ever.’ And Ezekiel says, There shall be no other prince in the house but He.’ For He is 
the chosen Priest and eternal King, the Christ, inasmuch as He is the Son of God; and do not suppose that 
Isaiah or the other prophets speak of sacrifices of blood or libations being presented at the altar on His 
second advent, but of true and spiritual praises and giving of thanks. And we have not in vain believed in 
Him, and have not been led astray by those who taught us such doctrines; but this has come to pass 
through the wonderful foreknowledge of God, in order that we, through the calling of the new and eternal 
covenant, that is, of Christ, might be found more intelligent and God-fearing than yourselves, who are 
considered to be lovers of God and men of understanding, but are not. Isaiah, filled with admiration of 
this, said: And kings shall shut their mouths: for those to whom no announcement has been made in 
regard to Him shall see; and those who heard not shall understand. Lord, who hath believed our report? 
and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed?’ 


“And in repeating this, Trypho,” I continued, “as far as is allowable, I endeavour to do so for the sake of 
those who came with you to-day, yet briefly and concisely.” 


Then he replied, “You do well; and though you repeat the same things at considerable length, be assured 
that I and my companions listen with pleasure.” 


CHAPTER CXIX 
CHRISTIANS ARE THE HOLY PEOPLE PROMISED TO ABRAHAM. THEY HAVE BEEN CALLED LIKE ABRAHAM 


Then I said again, “Would you suppose, sirs, that we could ever have understood these matters in the 
Scriptures, if we had not received grace to discern by the will of Him whose pleasure it was? in order that 
the saying of Moses might come to pass, They provoked me with strange [gods], they provoked me to 
anger with their abominations. They sacrificed to demons whom they knew not; new gods that came 
newly up, whom their fathers knew not. Thou hast forsaken God that begat thee, and forgotten God that 
brought thee up. And the Lord saw, and was jealous, and was provoked to anger by reason of the rage of 
His sons and daughters: and He said, I will turn My face away from them, and I will show what shall come 
on them at the last; for it is a very froward generation, children in whom is no faith. They have moved Me 
to jealousy with that which is not God, they have provoked Me to anger with their idols; and I will move 
them to jealousy with that which is not a nation, I will provoke them to anger with a foolish people. For a 
fire is kindled from Mine anger, and it shall burn to Hades. It shall consume the earth and her increase, 
and set on fire the foundations of the mountains; I will heap mischief on them.’ And after that Righteous 
One was put to death, we flourished as another people, and shot forth as new and prosperous corn; as the 
prophets said, And many nations shall betake themselves to the Lord in that day for a people: and they 
shall dwell in the midst of all the earth.’ But we are not only a people, but also a holy people, as we have 
shown already. And they shall call them the holy people, redeemed by the Lord.’ Therefore we are not a 
people to be despised, nor a barbarous race, nor such as the Carian and Phrygian nations; but God has 
even chosen us and He has become manifest to those who asked not after Him. Behold, I am God,’ He 
says, to the nation which called not on My name.’ For this is that nation which God of old promised to 
Abraham, when He declared that He would make him a father of many nations; not meaning, however, the 
Arabians, or Egyptians, or Idumaeans, since Ishmael became the father of a mighty nation, and so did 
Esau; and there is now a great multitude of Ammonites. Noah, moreover, was the father of Abraham, and 
in fact of all men; and others were the progenitors of others. What larger measure of grace, then, did 
Christ bestow on Abraham? This, namely, that He called him with His voice by the like calling, telling him 
to quit the land wherein he dwelt. And He has called all of us by that voice, and we have left already the 
way of living in which we used to spend our days, passing our time in evil after the fashions of the other 
inhabitants of the earth; and along with Abraham we shall inherit the holy land, when we shall receive the 
inheritance for an endless eternity, being children of Abraham through the like faith. For as he believed 
the voice of God, and it was imputed to him for righteousness, in like manner we having believed God’s 
voice spoken by the apostles of Christ, and promulgated to us by the prophets, have renounced even to 
death all the things of the world. Accordingly, He promises to him a nation of similar faith, God-fearing, 


righteous, and delighting the Father; but it is not you, in whom is no faith.’ 


CHAPTER CXX 


CHRISTIANS WERE PROMISED TO ISAAC, JACOB, AND JUDAH 


“Observe, too, how the same promises are made to Isaac and to Jacob. For thus He speaks to Isaac: And in 
thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.’ And to Jacob: And in thee and in thy seed shall all 
families of the earth be blessed.’ He says that neither to Esau nor to Reuben, nor to any other; only to 
those of whom the Christ should arise, according to the dispensation, through the Virgin Mary. But if you 
would consider the blessing of Judah, you would perceive what I say. For the seed is divided from Jacob, 
and comes down through Judah, and Phares, and Jesse, and David. And this was a symbol of the fact that 
some of your nation would be found children of Abraham, and found, too, in the lot of Christ; but that 
others, who are indeed children of Abraham, would be like the sand on the sea-shore, barren and fruitless, 
much in quantity, and without number indeed, but bearing no fruit whatever, and only drinking the water 
of the sea. And a vast multitude in your nation are convicted of being of this kind, imbibing doctrines of 
bitterness and godlessness, but spurning the word of God. He speaks therefore in the passage relating to 
Judah: A prince shall not fail from Judah, nor a ruler from his thighs, till that which is laid up for him 
come; and He shall be the expectation of the nations.’ And it is plain that this was spoken not of Judah, but 
of Christ. For all we out of all nations do expect not Judah, but Jesus, who led your fathers out of Egypt. 
For the prophecy referred even to the advent of Christ: Till He come for whom this is laid up, and He shall 
be the expectation of nations.’ Jesus came, therefore, as we have shown at length, and is expected again 
to appear above the clouds; whose name you profane, and labour hard to get it profaned over all the 
earth. It were possible for me, sirs,” I continued, “to contend against you about the reading which you so 
interpret, saying it is written, Till the things laid up for Him come;’ though the Seventy have not so 
explained it, but thus, Till He comes for whom this is laid up.’ But since what follows indicates that the 
reference is to Christ (for it is, and He shall be the expectation of nations’), I do not proceed to have a 
mere verbal controversy with you, as I have not attempted to establish proof about Christ from the 
passages of Scripture which are not admitted by you which I quoted from the words of Jeremiah the 
prophet, and Esdras, and David; but from those which are even now admitted by you, which had your 
teachers comprehended, be well assured they would have deleted them, as they did those about the death 
of Isaiah, whom you sawed asunder with a wooden saw. And this was a mysterious type of Christ being 
about to cut your nation in two, and to raise those worthy of the honour to the everlasting kingdom along 
with the holy patriarchs and prophets; but He has said that He will send others to the condemnation of 
the unquenchable fire along with similar disobedient and impenitent men from all the nations. For they 
shall come,’ He said, from the west and from the east, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven; but the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer darkness.’ 
And I have mentioned these things, taking nothing whatever into consideration, except the speaking of 
the truth, and refusing to be coerced by any one, even though I should be forthwith torn in pieces by you. 
For I gave no thought to any of my people, that is, the Samaritans, when I had a communication in writing 
with Caesar, but stated that they were wrong in trusting to the magician Simon of their own nation, who, 
they say, is God above all power, and authority, and might.” 


CHAPTER CXXI 


FROM THE FACT THAT THE GENTILES BELIEVE IN JESUS, IT IS EVIDENT THAT HE IS CHRIST 


And as they kept silence, I went on: “[The Scripture], speaking by David about this Christ, my friends, said 
no longer that in His seed’ the nations should be blessed, but in Him.’ So it is here: His name shall rise up 
for ever above the sun; and in Him shall all nations be blessed.’ But if all nations are blessed in Christ, and 
we of all nations believe in Him, then He is indeed the Christ, and we are those blessed by Him. God 
formerly gave the sun as an object of worship, as it is written, but no one ever was seen to endure death 
on account of his faith in the sun; but for the name of Jesus you may see men of every nation who have 
endured and do endure all sufferings, rather than deny Him. For the word of His truth and wisdom is 
more ardent and more light-giving than the rays of the sun, and sinks down into the depths of heart and 
mind. Hence also the Scripture said, His name shall rise up above the sun.’ And again, Zechariah says, His 
name is the East.’ And speaking of the same, he says that each tribe shall mourn.’ But if He so shone forth 
and was so mighty in His first advent (which was without honour and comeliness, and very contemptible), 
that in no nation He is unknown, and everywhere men have repented of the old wickedness in each 
nation’s way of living, so that even demons were subject to His name, and all powers and kingdoms feared 
His name more than they feared all the dead, shall He not on His glorious advent destroy by all means all 
those who hated Him, and who unrighteously departed from Him, but give rest to His own, rewarding 
them with all they have looked for? To us, therefore, it has been granted to hear, and to understand, and 
to be saved by this Christ, and to recognise all the [truths revealed] by the Father. Wherefore He said to 
Him: It is a great thing for Thee to be called my servant, to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and turn again the 
dispersed of Israel. I have appointed Thee for a light to the Gentiles, that Thou mayest be their salvation 
unto the end of the earth.’ 


CHAPTER CXXII 
THE JEWS UNDERSTAND THIS OF THE PROSELYTES WITHOUT REASON 


“You think that these words refer to the stranger and the proselytes, but in fact they refer to us who have 
been illumined by Jesus. For Christ would have borne witness even to them; but now you are become 
twofold more the children of hell, as He said Himself. Therefore what was written by the prophets was 
spoken not of those persons, but of us, concerning whom the Scripture speaks: I will lead the blind by a 
way which they knew not; and they shall walk in paths which they have not known. And I am witness, 
saith the Lord God, and my servant whom I have chosen.’ To whom, then, does Christ bear witness? 
Manifestly to those who have believed. But the proselytes not only do not believe, but twofold more than 
yourselves blaspheme His name, and wish to torture and put to death us who believe in Him; for in all 
points they strive to be like you. And again in other words He cries: I the Lord have called Thee in 
righteousness, and will hold Thine hand, and will strengthen Thee, and will give Thee for a covenant of 
the people, for a light of the Gentiles, to open the eyes of the blind, to bring out the prisoners from their 
bonds.’ These words, indeed, sirs, refer also to Christ, and concern the enlightened nations; or will you 
say again, He speaks to them of the law and the proselytes?” 


Then some of those who had come on the second day cried out as if they had been in a theatre, “But 
what? does He not refer to the law, and to those illumined by it? Now these are proselytes.” 


“No,” I said, looking towards Trypho, “since, if the law were able to enlighten the nations and those who 
possess it, what need is there of a new covenant? But since God announced beforehand that He would 
send a new covenant, and an everlasting law and commandment, we will not understand this of the old 
law and its proselytes, but of Christ and His proselytes, namely us Gentiles, whom He has illumined, as He 
says somewhere: Thus saith the Lord, In an acceptable time have I heard Thee, and in a day of salvation 
have I helped Thee, and I have given Thee for a covenant of the people, to establish the earth, and to 
inherit the deserted.’ What, then, is Christ’s inheritance? Is it not the nations? What is the covenant of 
God? Is it not Christ? As He says in another place: Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten Thee. Ask of 
Me, and I shall give Thee the nations for Thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for Thy 
possession.’ 


CHAPTER CXXIII 
RIDICULOUS INTERPRETATIONS OF THE JEWS. CHRISTIANS ARE THE TRUE ISRAEL 


“As, therefore, all these latter prophecies refer to Christ and the nations, you should believe that the 
former refer to Him and them in like manner. For the proselytes have no need of a covenant, if, since 
there is one and the same law imposed on all that are circumcised, the Scripture speaks about them thus: 
And the stranger shall also be joined with them, and shall be joined to the house of Jacob;’ and because 
the proselyte, who is circumcised that he may have access to the people, becomes like one of themselves, 
while we who have been deemed worthy to be called a people are yet Gentiles, because we have not been 
circumcised. Besides, it is ridiculous for you to imagine that the eyes of the proselytes are to be opened 
while your own are not, and that you be understood as blind and deaf while they are enlightened. And it 
will be still more ridiculous for you, if you say that the law has been given to the nations, but you have not 
known it. For you would have stood in awe of God’s wrath, and would not have been lawless, wandering 
sons; being much afraid of hearing God always say, Children in whom is no faith. And who are blind, but 
my servants? and deaf, but they that rule over them? And the servants of God have been made blind. You 
see often, but have not observed; your ears have been opened, and you have not heard.’ Is God’s 
commendation of you honourable? and is God’s testimony seemly for His servants? You are not ashamed 
though you often hear these words. You do not tremble at God’s threats, for you are a people foolish and 
hard-hearted. Therefore, behold, I will proceed to remove this people,’ saith the Lord; and I will remove 
them, and destroy the wisdom of the wise, and hide the understanding of the prudent.’ Deservedly too: for 
you are neither wise nor prudent, but crafty and unscrupulous; wise only to do evil, but utterly 
incompetent to know the hidden counsel of God, or the faithful covenant of the Lord, or to find out the 
everlasting paths. Therefore, saith the Lord, I will raise up to Israel and to Judah the seed of men and the 
seed of beasts.’ And by Isaiah He speaks thus concerning another Israel: In that day shall there be a third 
Israel among the Assyrians and the Egyptians, blessed in the land which the Lord of Sabaoth hath blessed, 
saying, blessed shall my people in Egypt and in Assyria be, and Israel mine inheritance.’ Since then God 
blesses this people, and calls them Israel, and declares them to be His inheritance, how is it that you 
repent not of the deception you practise on yourselves, as if you alone were the Israel, and of execrating 
the people whom God has blessed? For when He speaks to Jerusalem and its environs, He thus added: And 
I will beget men upon you, even my people Israel; and they shall inherit you, and you shall be a possession 
for them; and you shall be no longer bereaved of them.’ “ 


“What, then?” says Trypho; “are you Israel? and speaks He such things of you?” 
“Tf, indeed,” I replied to him, “we had not entered into a lengthy discussion on these topics, I might have 


doubted whether you ask this question in ignorance; but since we have brought the matter to a conclusion 
by demonstration and with your assent, I do not believe that you are ignorant of what I have just said, or 


desire again mere contention, but that you are urging me to exhibit the same proof to these men.” And in 
compliance with the assent expressed in his eyes, I continued: “Again in Isaiah, if you have ears to hear it, 
God, speaking of Christ in parable, calls Him Jacob and Israel. He speaks thus: Jacob is my servant, I will 
uphold Him; Israel is mine elect, I will put my Spirit upon Him, and He shall bring forth judgment to the 
Gentiles. He shall not strive, nor cry, neither shall any one hear His voice in the street: a bruised reed He 
shall not break, and smoking flax He shall not quench; but He shall bring forth judgment to truth: He shall 
shine, and shall not be broken till He have set judgment on the earth. And in His name shall the Gentiles 
trust.’ As therefore from the one man Jacob, who was surnamed Israel, all your nation has been called 
Jacob and Israel; so we from Christ, who begat us unto God, like Jacob, and Israel, and Judah, and Joseph, 
and David, are called and are the true sons of God, and keep the commandments of Christ.” 


CHAPTER CXXIV 
CHRISTIANS ARE THE SONS OF GOD 


And when I saw that they were perturbed because I said that we are the sons of God, I anticipated their 
questioning, and said, “Listen, sirs, how the Holy Ghost speaks of this people, saying that they are all sons 
of the Highest; and how this very Christ will be present in their assembly, rendering judgment to all men. 
The words are spoken by David, and are, according to your version of them, thus: God standeth in the 
congregation of gods; He judgeth among the gods. How long do ye judge unjustly, and accept the persons 
of the wicked? Judge for the orphan and the poor, and do justice to the humble and needy. Deliver the 
needy, and save the poor out of the hand of the wicked. They know not, neither have they understood; 
they walk on in darkness: all the foundations of the earth shall be shaken. I said, Ye are gods, and are all 
children of the Most High. But ye die like men, and fall like one of the princes. Arise, O God! judge the 
earth, for Thou shalt inherit all nations.’ But in the version of the Seventy it is written, Behold, ye die like 
men, and fall like one of the princes,’ in order to manifest the disobedience of men,—I mean of Adam and 
Eve,—and the fall of one of the princes, i.e., of him who was called the serpent, who fell with a great 
overthrow, because he deceived Eve. But as my discourse is not intended to touch on this point, but to 
prove to you that the Holy Ghost reproaches men because they were made like God, free from suffering 
and death, provided that they kept His commandments, and were deemed deserving of the name of His 
sons, and yet they, becoming like Adam and Eve, work out death for themselves; let the interpretation of 
the Psalm be held just as you wish, yet thereby it is demonstrated that all men are deemed worthy of 
becoming “gods,” and of having power to become sons of the Highest; and shall be each by himself judged 
and condemned like Adam and Eve. Now I have proved at length that Christ is called God. 


CHAPTER CXXV 


HE EXPLAINS WHAT FORCE THE WORD ISRAEL HAS, AND HOW IT SUITS CHRIST 


“T wish, sirs,” I said, “to learn from you what is the force of the name Israel.” And as they were silent, I 
continued: “I shall tell you what I know: for I do not think it right, when I know, not to speak; or, 
suspecting that you do know, and yet from envy or from voluntary ignorance deceive yourselves, to be 
continually solicitous; but I speak all things simply and candidly, as my Lord said: A sower went forth to 
sow the seed; and some fell by the wayside; and some among thorns, and some on stony ground, and some 
on good ground.’ I must speak, then, in the hope of finding good ground somewhere; since that Lord of 
mine, as One strong and powerful, comes to demand back His own from all, and will not condemn His 
steward if He recognises that he, by the knowledge that the Lord is powerful and has come to demand His 
own, has given it to every bank, and has not digged for any cause whatsoever. Accordingly the name Israel 
signifies this, A man who overcomes power; for Isra is a man overcoming, and El is power. And that Christ 
would act so when He became man was foretold by the mystery of Jacob’s wrestling with Him who 
appeared to him, in that He ministered to the will of the Father, yet nevertheless is God, in that He is the 
first-begotten of all creatures. For when He became man, as I previously remarked, the devil came to Him 
—i.e., that power which is called the serpent and Satan—tempting Him, and striving to effect His downfall 
by asking Him to worship him. But He destroyed and overthrew the devil, having proved him to be 
wicked, in that he asked to be worshipped as God, contrary to the Scripture; who is an apostate from the 
will of God. For He answers him, It is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shall 
thou serve.’ Then, overcome and convicted, the devil departed at that time. But since our Christ was to be 
numbed, i.e., by pain and experience of suffering, He made a previous intimation of this by touching 
Jacob’s thigh, and causing it to shrink. But Israel was His name from the beginning, to which He altered 
the name of the blessed Jacob when He blessed him with His own name, proclaiming thereby that all who 
through Him have fled for refuge to the Father, constitute the blessed Israel. But you, having understood 
none of this, and not being prepared to understand, since you are the children of Jacob after the fleshly 
seed, expect that you shall be assuredly saved. But that you deceive yourselves in such matters, I have 
proved by many words. 


CHAPTER CXXVI 


THE VARIOUS NAMES OF CHRIST ACCORDING TO BOTH NATURES. IT IS SHOWN THAT HE IS GOD, AND APPEARED 
TO THE PATRIARCHS 


“But if you knew, Trypho,” continued I, “who He is that is called at one time the Angel of great counsel, 
and a Man by Ezekiel, and like the Son of man by Daniel, and a Child by Isaiah, and Christ and God to be 
worshipped by David, and Christ and a Stone by many, and Wisdom by Solomon, and Joseph and Judah 
and a Star by Moses, and the East by Zechariah, and the Suffering One and Jacob and Israel by Isaiah 
again, and a Rod, and Flower, and Corner-Stone, and Son of God, you would not have blasphemed Him 
who has now come, and been born, and suffered, and ascended to heaven; who shall also come again, and 
then your twelve tribes shall mourn. For if you had understood what has been written by the prophets, 
you would not have denied that He was God, Son of the only, unbegotten, unutterable God. For Moses 
says somewhere in Exodus the following: The Lord spoke to Moses, and said to him, I am the Lord, and I 
appeared to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, being their God; and my name I revealed not to them, and I 
established my covenant with them.’ And thus again he says, A man wrestled with Jacob,’ and asserts it 
was God; narrating that Jacob said, I have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.’ And it is 
recorded that he called the place where He wrestled with him, appeared to and blessed him, the Face of 
God (Peniel). And Moses says that God appeared also to Abraham near the oak in Mamre, when he was 
sitting at the door of his tent at mid-day. Then he goes on to say: And he lifted up his eyes and looked, and, 
behold, three men stood before him; and when he saw them, he ran to meet them.’ After a little, one of 
them promises a son to Abraham: Wherefore did Sarah laugh, saying, Shall I of a surety bear a child, and I 
am old? Is anything impossible with God? At the time appointed I will return, according to the time of life, 
and Sarah shall have a son. And they went away from Abraham.’ Again he speaks of them thus: And the 
men rose up from thence, and looked toward Sodom.’ Then to Abraham He who was and is again speaks: I 
will not hide from Abraham, my servant, what I intend to do.’ “ And what follows in the writings of Moses I 
quoted and explained; “from which I have demonstrated,” I said, “that He who is described as God 
appeared to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, and the other patriarchs, was appointed under the authority 
of the Father and Lord, and ministers to His will.” Then I went on to say what I had not said before: “And 
so, when the people desired to eat flesh, and Moses had lost faith in Him, who also there is called the 
Angel, and who promised that God would give them to satiety, He who is both God and the Angel, sent by 
the Father, is described as saying and doing these things. For thus the Scripture says: And the Lord said 
to Moses, Will the Lord’s hand not be sufficient? thou shall know now whether my word shall conceal thee 
or not.’ And again, in other words, it thus says: But the Lord spoke unto me, Thou shalt not go over this 
Jordan: the Lord thy God, who goeth before thy face, He shall cut off the nations.’ 


CHAPTER CXXVII 
THESE PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE DO NOT APPLY TO THE FATHER, BUT TO THE WORD 


“These and other such sayings are recorded by the lawgiver and by the prophets; and I suppose that I 
have stated sufficiently, that wherever God says, God went up from Abraham,’ or, The Lord spake to 
Moses,’ and The Lord came down to behold the tower which the sons of men had built,’ or when God shut 
Noah into the ark,’ you must not imagine that the unbegotten God Himself came down or went up from 
any place. For the ineffable Father and Lord of all neither has come to any place, nor walks, nor sleeps, 
nor rises up, but remains in His own place, wherever that is, quick to behold and quick to hear, having 
neither eyes nor ears, but being of indescribable might; and He sees all things, and knows all things, and 
none of us escapes His observation; and He is not moved or confined to a spot in the whole world, for He 
existed before the world was made. How, then, could He talk with any one, or be seen by any one, or 
appear on the smallest portion of the earth, when the people at Sinai were not able to look even on the 
glory of Him who was sent from Him; and Moses himself could not enter into the tabernacle which he had 
erected, when it was filled with the glory of God; and the priest could not endure to stand before the 
temple when Solomon conveyed the ark into the house in Jerusalem which he had built for it? Therefore 
neither Abraham, nor Isaac, nor Jacob, nor any other man, saw the Father and ineffable Lord of all, and 
also of Christ, but [saw] Him who was according to His will His Son, being God, and the Angel because He 
ministered to His will; whom also it pleased Him to be born man by the Virgin; who also was fire when He 
conversed with Moses from the bush. Since, unless we thus comprehend the Scriptures, it must follow 
that the Father and Lord of all had not been in heaven when what Moses wrote took place: And the Lord 
rained upon Sodom fire and brimstone from the Lord out of heaven;’ and again, when it is thus said by 
David: Lift up your gates, ye rulers; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting gates; and the King of glory shall 
enter;’ and again, when He says: The Lord says to my Lord, Sit at My right hand, till I make Thine 
enemies Thy footstool.’ 


CHAPTER CXXVIII 
THE WORD IS SENT NOT AS AN INANIMATE POWER, BUT AS A PERSON BEGOTTEN OF THE FATHER’S SUBSTANCE 


“And that Christ being Lord, and God the Son of God, and appearing formerly in power as Man, and Angel, 
and in the glory of fire as at the bush, so also was manifested at the judgment executed on Sodom, has 
been demonstrated fully by what has been said.” Then I repeated once more all that I had previously 
quoted from Exodus, about the vision in the bush, and the naming of Joshua (Jesus), and continued: “And 
do not suppose, sirs, that I am speaking superfluously when I repeat these words frequently: but it is 
because I know that some wish to anticipate these remarks, and to say that the power sent from the 


Father of all which appeared to Moses, or to Abraham, or to Jacob, is called an Angel because He came to 
men (for by Him the commands of the Father have been proclaimed to men); is called Glory, because He 
appears in a vision sometimes that cannot be borne; is called a Man, and a human being, because He 
appears arrayed in such forms as the Father pleases; and they call Him the Word, because He carries 
tidings from the Father to men: but maintain that this power is indivisible and inseparable from the 
Father, just as they say that the light of the sun on earth is indivisible and inseparable from the sun in the 
heavens; as when it sinks, the light sinks along with it; so the Father, when He chooses, say they, causes 
His power to spring forth, and when He chooses, He makes it return to Himself. In this way, they teach, 
He made the angels. But it is proved that there are angels who always exist, and are never reduced to that 
form out of which they sprang. And that this power which the prophetic word calls God, as has been also 
amply demonstrated, and Angel, is not numbered [as different] in name only like the light of the sun but is 
indeed something numerically distinct, I have discussed briefly in what has gone before; when I asserted 
that this power was begotten from the Father, by His power and will, but not by abscission, as if the 
essence of the Father were divided; as all other things partitioned and divided are not the same after as 
before they were divided: and, for the sake of example, I took the case of fires kindled from a fire, which 
we see to be distinct from it, and yet that from which many can be kindled is by no means made less, but 
remains the same. 


CHAPTER CXXIX 


THAT IS CONFIRMED FROM OTHER PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE 


“And now I shall again recite the words which I have spoken in proof of this point. When Scripture says, 
The Lord rained fire from the Lord out of heaven,’ the prophetic word indicates that there were two in 
number: One upon the earth, who, it says, descended to behold the cry of Sodom; Another in heaven, who 
also is Lord of the Lord on earth, as He is Father and God; the cause of His power and of His being Lord 
and God. Again, when the Scripture records that God said in the beginning, Behold, Adam has become 
like one of Us,’ this phrase, like one of Us,’ is also indicative of number; and the words do not admit of a 
figurative meaning, as the sophists endeavour to affix on them, who are able neither to tell nor to 
understand the truth. And it is written in the book of Wisdom: If I should tell you daily events, I would be 
mindful to enumerate them from the beginning. The Lord created me the beginning of His ways for His 
works. From everlasting He established me in the beginning, before He formed the earth, and before He 
made the depths, and before the springs of waters came forth, before the mountains were settled; He 
begets me before all the hills.’ “ When I repeated these words, I added: “You perceive, my hearers, if you 
bestow attention, that the Scripture has declared that this Offspring was begotten by the Father before all 
things created; and that which is begotten is numerically distinct from that which begets, any one will 
admit.” 


CHAPTER CXxXxX 
HE RETURNS TO THE CONVERSION OF THE GENTILES, AND SHOWS THAT IT WAS FORETOLD 


And when all had given assent, I said: “I would now adduce some passages which I had not recounted 
before. They are recorded by the faithful servant Moses in parable, and are as follows: Rejoice, O ye 
heavens, with Him, and let all the angels of God worship Him;’ “ and I added what follows of the passage: 
“ Rejoice, O ye nations, with His people, and let all the angels of God be strengthened in Him: for the 
blood of His sons He avenges, and will avenge, and will recompense His enemies with vengeance, and will 
recompense those that hate Him; and the Lord will purify the land of His people.’ And by these words He 
declares that we, the nations, rejoice with His people,—to wit, Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the 
prophets, and, in short, all of that people who are well-pleasing to God, according to what has been 
already agreed on between us. But we will not receive it of all your nation; since we know from Isaiah that 
the members of those who have transgressed shall be consumed by the worm and unquenchable fire, 
remaining immortal; so that they become a spectacle to all flesh. But in addition to these, I wish, sirs,” 
said I, “to add some other passages from the very words of Moses, from which you may understand that 
God has from of old dispersed all men according to their kindreds and tongues; and out of all kindreds has 
taken to Himself your kindred, a useless, disobedient, and faithless generation; and has shown that those 
who were selected out of every nation have obeyed His will through Christ,—whom He calls also Jacob, 
and names Israel,—and these, then, as I mentioned fully previously, must be Jacob and Israel. For when 
He says, Rejoice, O ye nations, with His people,’ He allots the same inheritance to them, and does not call 
them by the same name; but when He says that they as Gentiles rejoice with His people, He calls them 
Gentiles to reproach you. For even as you provoked Him to anger by your idolatry, so also He has deemed 
those who were idolaters worthy of knowing His will, and of inheriting His inheritance. 


CHAPTER CXXxI 
HOW MUCH MORE FAITHFUL TO GOD THE GENTILES ARE WHO ARE CONVERTED TO CHRIST THAN THE JEWS 


“But I shall quote the passage by which it is made known that God divided all the nations. It is as follows: 
Ask thy father, and he will show thee; thine elders, and they will tell thee; when the Most High divided the 


nations, as He dispersed the sons of Adam. He set the bounds of the nations according to the numbers of 
the children of Israel; and the Lord’s portion became His people Jacob, and Israel was the lot of His 
inheritance.’ “ And having said this, I added: “The Seventy have translated it, He set the bounds of the 
nations according to the number of the angels of God.’ But because my argument is again in nowise 
weakened by this, I have adopted your exposition. And you yourselves, if you will confess the truth, must 
acknowledge that we, who have been called by God through the despised and shameful mystery of the 
cross (for the confession of which, and obedience to which, and for our piety, punishments even to death 
have been inflicted on us by demons, and by the host of the devil, through the aid ministered to them by 
you), and endure all torments rather than deny Christ even by word, through whom we are called to the 
salvation prepared beforehand by the Father, are more faithful to God than you, who were redeemed from 
Egypt with a high hand and a visitation of great glory, when the sea was parted for you, and a passage left 
dry, in which [God] slew those who pursued you with a very great equipment, and splendid chariots, 
bringing back upon them the sea which had been made a way for your sakes; on whom also a pillar of 
light shone, in order that you, more than any other nation in the world, might possess a peculiar light, 
never-failing and never-setting; for whom He rained manna as nourishment, fit for the heavenly angels, in 
order that you might have no need to prepare your food; and the water at Marah was made sweet; and a 
sign of Him that was to be crucified was made, both in the matter of the serpents which bit you, as I 
already mentioned (God anticipating before the proper times these mysteries, in order to confer grace 
upon you, to whom you are always convicted of being thankless), as well as in the type of the extending of 
the hands of Moses, and of Oshea being named Jesus (Joshua); when you fought against Amalek: 
concerning which God enjoined that the incident be recorded, and the name of Jesus laid up in your 
understandings; saying that this is He who would blot out the memorial of Amalek from under heaven. 
Now it is clear that the memorial of Amalek remained after the son of Nave (Nun): but He makes it 
manifest through Jesus, who was crucified, of whom also those symbols were fore-announcements of all 
that would happen to Him, the demons would be destroyed, and would dread His name, and that all 
principalities and kingdoms would fear Him; and that they who believe in Him out of all nations would be 
shown as God-fearing and peaceful men; and the facts already quoted by me, Trypho, indicate this. Again, 
when you desired flesh, so vast a quantity of quails was given you, that they could not be told; for whom 
also water gushed from the rock; and a cloud followed you for a shade from heat, and covering from cold, 
declaring the manner and signification of another and new heaven; the latchets of your shoes did not 
break, and your shoes waxed not old, and your garments wore not away, but even those of the children 
grew along with them. 


CHAPTER CXXXII 


HOW GREAT THE POWER WAS OF THE NAME OF JESUS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


“Yet after this you made a calf, and were very zealous in committing fornication with the daughters of 
strangers, and in serving idols. And again, when the land was given up to you with so great a display of 
power, that you witnessed the sun stand still in the heavens by the order of that man whose name was 
Jesus (Joshua), and not go down for thirty-six hours, as well as all the other miracles which were wrought 
for you as time served; and of these it seems good to me now to speak of another, for it conduces to your 
hereby knowing Jesus, whom we also know to have been Christ the Son of God, who was crucified, and 
rose again, and ascended to heaven, and will come again to judge all men, even up to Adam himself. You 
are aware, then,” I continued, “that when the ark of the testimony was seized by the enemies of Ashdod, 
and a terrible and incurable malady had broken out among them, they resolved to place it on a cart to 
which they yoked cows that had recently calved, for the purpose of ascertaining by trial whether or not 
they had been plagued by God’s power on account of the ark, and if God wished it to be taken back to the 
place from which it had been carried away. And when they had done this, the cows, led by no man, went 
not to the place whence the ark had been taken, but to the fields of a certain man whose name was Oshea, 
the same as his whose name was altered to Jesus (Joshua), as has been previously mentioned, who also led 
the people into the land and meted it out to them: and when the cows had come into these fields they 
remained there, showing to you thereby that they were guided by the name of power; just as formerly the 
people who survived of those that came out of Egypt, were guided into the land by him who had received 
the name Jesus (Joshua), who before was called Oshea. 


CHAPTER CXXXIII 


THE HARD-HEARTEDNESS OF THE JEWS, FOR WHOM THE CHRISTIANS PRAY 


“Now, although these and all other such unexpected and marvellous works were wrought amongst and 
seen by you at different times, yet you are convicted by the prophets of having gone to such a length as 
offering your own children to demons; and besides all this, of having dared to do such things against 
Christ; and you still dare to do them: for all which may it be granted to you to obtain mercy and salvation 
from God and His Christ. For God, knowing before that you would do such things, pronounced this curse 
upon you by the prophet Isaiah: Woe unto their soul! they have devised evil counsel against themselves, 
saying, Let us bind the righteous man, for he is distasteful to us. Therefore they shall eat the fruit of their 
own doings. Woe to the wicked! evil, according to the works of his hands, shall befall him. O my people, 


your exactors glean you, and those who extort from you shall rule over you. O my people, they who call 
you blessed cause you to err, and disorder the way of your paths. But now the Lord shall assist His people 
to judgment, and He shall enter into judgment with the elders of the people and the princes thereof. But 
why have you burnt up my vineyard? and why is the spoil of the poor found in your houses? Why do you 
wrong my people, and put to shame the countenance of the humble?’ Again, in other words, the same 
prophet spake to the same effect: Woe unto them that draw their iniquity as with a long cord, and their 
transgressions as with the harness of an heifer’s yoke: who say, Let His speed come near, and let the 
counsel of the Holy One of Israel come, that we may know it. Woe unto them that call evil good, and good 
evil! that put light for darkness, and darkness for light! that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter! Woe 
unto them that are wise in their own eyes, and prudent in their own sight! Woe unto those that are mighty 
among you, who drink wine, who are men of strength, who mingle strong drink! who justify the wicked for 
a reward, and take away justice from the righteous! Therefore, as the stubble shall be burnt by the coal of 
fire, and utterly consumed by the burning flame, their root shall be as wool, and their flower shall go up 
like dust. For they would not have the law of the Lord of Sabaoth, but despised the word of the Lord, the 
Holy One of Israel. And the Lord of Sabaoth was very angry, and laid His hands upon them, and smote 
them; and He was provoked against the mountains, and their carcases were in the midst like dung on the 
road. And for all this they have not repented, but their hand is still high.’ For verily your hand is high to 
commit evil, because ye slew the Christ, and do not repent of it; but so far from that, ye hate and murder 
us who have believed through Him in the God and Father of all, as often as ye can; and ye curse Him 
without ceasing, as well as those who side with Him; while all of us pray for you, and for all men, as our 
Christ and Lord taught us to do, when He enjoined us to pray even for our enemies, and to love them that 
hate us, and to bless them that curse us. 


CHAPTER CXXXIV 
THE MARRIAGES OF JACOB ARE A FIGURE OF THE CHURCH 


“Tf, then, the teaching of the prophets and of Himself moves you, it is better for you to follow God than 
your imprudent and blind masters, who even till this time permit each man to have four or five wives; and 
if any one see a beautiful woman and desire to have her, they quote the doings of Jacob [called] Israel, and 
of the other patriarchs, and maintain that it is not wrong to do such things; for they are miserably 
ignorant in this matter. For, as I before said, certain dispensations of weighty mysteries were 
accomplished in each act of this sort. For in the marriages of Jacob I shall mention what dispensation and 
prophecy were accomplished, in order that you may thereby know that your teachers never looked at the 
divine motive which prompted each act, but only at the grovelling and corrupting passions. Attend 
therefore to what I say. The marriages of Jacob were types of that which Christ was about to accomplish. 
For it was not lawful for Jacob to marry two sisters at once. And he serves Laban for [one of] the 
daughters; and being deceived in [the obtaining of] the younger, he again served seven years. Now Leah is 
your people and synagogue; but Rachel is our Church. And for these, and for the servants in both, Christ 
even now serves. For while Noah gave to the two sons the seed of the third as servants, now on the other 
hand Christ has come to restore both the free sons and the servants amongst them, conferring the same 
honour on all of them who keep His commandments; even as the children of the free women and the 
children of the bond women born to Jacob were all sons, and equal in dignity. And it was foretold what 
each should be according to rank and according to fore-knowledge. Jacob served Laban for speckled and 
many-spotted sheep; and Christ served, even to the slavery of the cross, for the various and many-formed 
races of mankind, acquiring them by the blood and mystery of the cross. Leah was weak-eyed; for the eyes 
of your souls are excessively weak. Rachel stole the gods of Laban, and has hid them to this day; and we 
have lost our paternal and material gods. Jacob was hated for all time by his brother; and we now, and our 
Lord Himself, are hated by you and by all men, though we are brothers by nature. Jacob was called Israel; 
and Israel has been demonstrated to be the Christ, who is, and is called, Jesus. 


CHAPTER CXXXV 


CHRIST IS KING OF ISRAEL, AND CHRISTIANS ARE THE ISRAELITIC RACE 


“And when Scripture says, I am the Lord God, the Holy One of Israel, who have made known Israel your 
King,’ will you not understand that truly Christ is the everlasting King? For you are aware that Jacob the 
son of Isaac was never a king. And therefore Scripture again, explaining to us, says what king is meant by 
Jacob and Israel: Jacob is my Servant, I will uphold Him; and Israel is mine Elect, my soul shall receive 
Him. I have given Him my Spirit; and He shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not cry, and 
His voice shall not be heard without. The bruised reed He shall not break, and the smoking flax He shall 
not quench, until He shall bring forth judgment to victory. He shall shine, and shall not be broken, until 
He set judgment on the earth. And in His name shall the Gentiles trust.’ Then is it Jacob the patriarch in 
whom the Gentiles and yourselves shall trust? or is it not Christ? As, therefore, Christ is the Israel and the 
Jacob, even so we, who have been quarried out from the bowels of Christ, are the true Israelitic race. But 
let us attend rather to the very word: And I will bring forth,’ He says, the seed out of Jacob, and out of 
Judah: and it shall inherit My holy mountain; and Mine Elect and My servants shall possess the 
inheritance, and shall dwell there; and there shall be folds of flocks in the thicket, and the valley of Achor 


shall be a resting-place of cattle for the people who have sought Me. But as for you, who forsake Me, and 
forget My holy mountain, and prepare a table for demons, and fill out drink for the demon, I shall give you 
to the sword. You shall all fall with a slaughter; for I called you, and you hearkened not, and did evil 
before me, and did choose that wherein I delighted not.’ Such are the words of Scripture; understand, 
therefore, that the seed of Jacob now referred to is something else, and not, as may be supposed, spoken 
of your people. For it is not possible for the seed of Jacob to leave an entrance for the descendants of 
Jacob, or for [God] to have accepted the very same persons whom He had reproached with unfitness for 
the inheritance, and promise it to them again; but as there the prophet says, And now, O house of Jacob, 
come and let us walk in the light of the Lord; for He has sent away His people, the house of Jacob, 
because their land was full, as at the first, of soothsayers and divinations;’ even so it is necessary for us 
here to observe that there are two seeds of Judah, and two races, as there are two houses of Jacob: the 
one begotten by blood and flesh, the other by faith and the Spirit. 


CHAPTER CXXXVI 


THE JEWS, IN REJECTING CHRIST, REJECTED GOD WHO SENT HIM 


“For you see how He now addresses the people, saying a little before: As the grape shall be found in the 
cluster, and they will say, Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it; so will I do for My servant’s sake: for His 
sake I will not destroy them all.’ And thereafter He adds: And I shall bring forth the seed out of Jacob, and 
out of Judah.’ It is plain then that if He thus be angry with them, and threaten to leave very few of them, 
He promises to bring forth certain others, who shall dwell in His mountain. But these are the persons 
whom He said He would sow and beget. For you neither suffer Him when He calls you, nor hear Him 
when He speaks to you, but have done evil in the presence of the Lord. But the highest pitch of your 
wickedness lies in this, that you hate the Righteous One, and slew Him; and so treat those who have 
received from Him all that they are and have, and who are pious, righteous, and humane. Therefore woe 
unto their soul,’ says the Lord, for they have devised an evil counsel against themselves, saying, Let us 
take away the righteous, for he is distasteful to us.’ For indeed you are not in the habit of sacrificing to 
Baal, as were your fathers, or of placing cakes in groves and on high places for the host of heaven: but 
you have not accepted God’s Christ. For he who knows not Him, knows not the will of God; and he who 
insults and hates Him, insults and hates Him that sent Him. And whoever believes not in Him, believes not 
the declarations of the prophets, who preached and proclaimed Him to all. 


CHAPTER CXXXVII 
HE EXHORTS THE JEWS TO BE CONVERTED 


“Say no evil thing, my brothers, against Him that was crucified, and treat not scornfully the stripes 
wherewith all may be healed, even as we are healed. For it will be well if, persuaded by the Scriptures, 
you are circumcised from hard-heartedness: not that circumcision which you have from the tenets that are 
put into you; for that was given for a sign, and not for a work of righteousness, as the Scriptures compel 
you [to admit]. Assent, therefore, and pour no ridicule on the Son of God; obey not the Pharisaic teachers, 
and scoff not at the King of Israel, as the rulers of your synagogues teach you to do after your prayers: for 
if he that touches those who are not pleasing to God, is as one that touches the apple of God’s eye, how 
much more so is he that touches His beloved! And that this is He, has been sufficiently demonstrated.” 


And as they kept silence, I continued: “My friends, I now refer to the Scriptures as the Seventy have 
interpreted them; for when I quoted them formerly as you possess them, I made proof of you [to ascertain] 
how you were disposed. For, mentioning the Scripture which says, Woe unto them! for they have devised 
evil counsel against themselves, saying’ (as the Seventy have translated, I continued): Let us take away 
the righteous, for he is distasteful to us;’ whereas at the commencement of the discussion I added what 
your version has: Let us bind the righteous, for he is distasteful to us.’ But you had been busy about some 
other matter, and seem to have listened to the words without attending to them. But now, since the day is 
drawing to a close, for the sun is about to set, I shall add one remark to what I have said, and conclude. I 
have indeed made the very same remark already, but I think it would be right to bestow some 
consideration on it again. 


CHAPTER CXXXVIII 


NOAH IS A FIGURE OF CHRIST, WHO HAS REGENERATED US BY WATER, AND FAITH, AND WOOD: [I.E., THE 
CROSS.] 


“You know, then, sirs,” I said, “that God has said in Isaiah to Jerusalem: I saved thee in the deluge of 
Noah.’ By this which God said was meant that the mystery of saved men appeared in the deluge. For 
righteous Noah, along with the other mortals at the deluge, i.e., with his own wife, his three sons and 
their wives, being eight in number, were a symbol of the eighth day, wherein Christ appeared when He 
rose from the dead, for ever the first in power. For Christ, being the first-born of every creature, became 
again the chief of another race regenerated by Himself through water, and faith, and wood, containing the 
mystery of the cross; even as Noah was saved by wood when he rode over the waters with his household. 


Accordingly, when the prophet says, I saved thee in the times of Noah,’ as I have already remarked, he 
addresses the people who are equally faithful to God, and possess the same signs. For when Moses had 
the rod in his hands, he led your nation through the sea. And you believe that this was spoken to your 
nation only, or to the land. But the whole earth, as the Scripture says, was inundated, and the water rose 
in height fifteen cubits above all the mountains: so that it is evident this was not spoken to the land, but to 
the people who obeyed Him: for whom also He had before prepared a resting-place in Jerusalem, as was 
previously demonstrated by all the symbols of the deluge; I mean, that by water, faith, and wood, those 
who are afore-prepared, and who repent of the sins which they have committed, shall escape from the 
impending judgment of God. 


CHAPTER CXXxXIX 


THE BLESSINGS, AND ALSO THE CURSE, PRONOUNCED BY NOAH WERE PROPHECIES OF THE FUTURE 


“For another mystery was accomplished and predicted in the days of Noah, of which you are not aware. It 
is this: in the blessings wherewith Noah blessed his two sons, and in the curse pronounced on his son’s 
son. For the Spirit of prophecy would not curse the son that had been by God blessed along with [his 
brothers]. But since the punishment of the sin would cleave to the whole descent of the son that mocked 
at his father’s nakedness, he made the curse originate with his son. Now, in what he said, he foretold that 
the descendants of Shem would keep in retention the property and dwellings of Canaan: and again that 
the descendants of Japheth would take possession of the property of which Shem’s descendants had 
dispossessed Canaan’s descendants; and spoil the descendants of Shem, even as they plundered the sons 
of Canaan. And listen to the way in which it has so come to pass. For you, who have derived your lineage 
from Shem, invaded the territory of the sons of Canaan by the will of God; and you possessed it. And it is 
manifest that the sons of Japheth, having invaded you in turn by the judgment of God, have taken your 
land from you, and have possessed it. Thus it is written: And Noah awoke from the wine, and knew what 
his younger son had done unto him; and he said, Cursed be Canaan, the servant; a servant shall he be 
unto his brethren. And he said, Blessed be the Lord God of Shem; and Canaan shall be his servant. May 
the Lord enlarge Japheth, and let him dwell in the houses of Shem; and let Canaan be his servant.’ 
Accordingly, as two peoples were blessed,—those from Shem, and those from Japheth,—and as the 
offspring of Shem were decreed first to possess the dwellings of Canaan, and the offspring of Japheth 
were predicted as in turn receiving the same possessions, and to the two peoples there was the one 
people of Canaan handed over for servants; so Christ has come according to the power given Him from 
the Almighty Father, and summoning men to friendship, and blessing, and repentance, and dwelling 
together, has promised, as has already been proved, that there shall be a future possession for all the 
saints in this same land. And hence all men everywhere, whether bond or free, who believe in Christ, and 
recognise the truth in His own words and those of His prophets, know that they shall be with Him in that 
land, and inherit everlasting and incorruptible good. 


CHAPTER CXL 


IN CHRIST ALL ARE FREE. THE JEWS HOPE FOR SALVATION IN VAIN BECAUSE THEY ARE SONS OF ABRAHAM 


“Hence also Jacob, as I remarked before, being himself a type of Christ, had married the two handmaids 
of his two free wives, and of them begat sons, for the purpose of indicating beforehand that Christ would 
receive even all those who amongst Japheth’s race are descendants of Canaan, equally with the free, and 
would have the children fellow-heirs. And we are such; but you cannot comprehend this, because you 
cannot drink of the living fountain of God, but of broken cisterns which can hold no water, as the 
Scripture says. But they are cisterns broken, and holding no water, which your own teachers have digged, 
as the Scripture also expressly asserts, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.’ And besides, 
they beguile themselves and you, supposing that the everlasting kingdom will be assuredly given to those 
of the dispersion who are of Abraham after the flesh, although they be sinners, and faithless, and 
disobedient towards God, which the Scriptures have proved is not the case. For if so, Isaiah would never 
have said this: And unless the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we would have been like Sodom and 
Gomorrah.’ And Ezekiel: Even if Noah, and Jacob, and Daniel were to pray for sons or daughters, their 
request should not be granted.’ But neither shall the father perish for the son, nor the son for the father; 
but every one for his own sin, and each shall be saved for his own righteousness.’ And again Isaiah says: 
They shall look on the carcases of them that have transgressed: their worm shall not cease, and their fire 
shall not be quenched; and they shall be a spectacle to all flesh.’ And our Lord, according to the will of 
Him that sent Him, who is the Father and Lord of all, would not have said, They shall come from the east, 
and from the west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven. But 
the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer darkness.’ Furthermore, I have proved in what has 
preceded, that those who were foreknown to be unrighteous, whether men or angels, are not made 
wicked by God’s fault, but each man by his own fault is what he will appear to be. 


CHAPTER CXLI 


FREE-WILL IN MEN AND ANGELS 


“But that you may not have a pretext for saying that Christ must have been crucified, and that those who 
transgressed must have been among your nation, and that the matter could not have been otherwise, I 
said briefly by anticipation, that God, wishing men and angels to follow His will, resolved to create them 
free to do righteousness; possessing reason, that they may know by whom they are created, and through 
whom they, not existing formerly, do now exist; and with a law that they should be judged by Him, if they 
do anything contrary to right reason: and of ourselves we, men and angels, shall be convicted of having 
acted sinfully, unless we repent beforehand. But if the word of God foretells that some angels and men 
shall be certainly punished, it did so because it foreknew that they would be unchangeably [wicked], but 
not because God had created them so. So that if they repent, all who wish for it can obtain mercy from 
God: and the Scripture foretells that they shall be blessed, saying, Blessed is the man to whom the Lord 
imputeth not sin;’ that is, having repented of his sins, that he may receive remission of them from God; 
and not as you deceive yourselves, and some others who resemble you in this, who say, that even though 
they be sinners, but know God, the Lord will not impute sin to them. We have as proof of this the one fall 
of David, which happened through his boasting, which was forgiven then when he so mourned and wept, 
as it is written. But if even to such a man no remission was granted before repentance, and only when this 
great king, and anointed one, and prophet, mourned and conducted himself so, how can the impure and 
utterly abandoned, if they weep not, and mourn not, and repent not, entertain the hope that the Lord will 
not impute to them sin? And this one fall of David, in the matter of Uriah’s wife, proves, sirs,” I said, “that 
the patriarchs had many wives, not to commit fornication, but that a certain dispensation and all 
mysteries might be accomplished by them; since, if it were allowable to take any wife, or as many wives as 
one chooses, and how he chooses, which the men of your nation do over all the earth, wherever they 
sojourn, or wherever they have been sent, taking women under the name of marriage, much more would 
David have been permitted to do this.” 


When I had said this, dearest Marcus Pompeius, I came to an end. 


CHAPTER CXLII 


THE JEWS RETURN THANKS, AND LEAVE JUSTIN 


Then Trypho, after a little delay, said, “You see that it was not intentionally that we came to discuss these 
points. And I confess that I have been particularly pleased with the conference; and I think that these are 
of quite the same opinion as myself. For we have found more than we expected, and more than it was 
possible to have expected. And if we could do this more frequently, we should be much helped in the 
searching of the Scriptures themselves. But since,” he said, “you are on the eve of departure, and expect 
daily to set sail, do not hesitate to remember us as friends when you are gone.” 


“For my part,” I replied, “if I had remained, I would have wished to do the same thing daily. But now, since 
I expect, with God’s will and aid, to set sail, I exhort you to give all diligence in this very great struggle for 
your own Salvation, and to be earnest in setting a higher value on the Christ of the Almighty God than on 
your own teachers.” 


After this they left me, wishing me safety in my voyage, and from every misfortune. And I, praying for 
them, said, “I can wish no better thing for you, sirs, than this, that, recognising in this way that 
intelligence is given to every man, you may be of the same opinion as ourselves, and believe that Jesus is 
the Christ of God.” 


The Discourse to the Greeks 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. M. DODS, M.A. 


CHAPTER I 
JUSTIN JUSTIFIES HIS DEPARTURE FROM GREEK CUSTOMS 


Do not suppose, ye Greeks, that my separation from your customs is unreasonable and unthinking; for I 
found in them nothing that is holy or acceptable to God. For the very compositions of your poets are 
monuments of madness and intemperance. For any one who becomes the scholar of your most eminent 
instructor, is more beset by difficulties than all men besides. For first they say that Agamemnon, abetting 
the extravagant lust of his brother, and his madness and unrestrained desire, readily gave even his 
daughter to be sacrificed, and troubled all Greece that he might rescue Helen, who had been ravished by 
the leprous shepherd. But when in the course of the war they took captives, Agamemnon was himself 
taken captive by Chryseis, and for Briseis’ sake kindled a feud with the son of Thetis. And Pelides himself, 
who crossed the river, overthrew Troy, and subdued Hector, this your hero became the slave of Polyxena, 
and was conquered by a dead Amazon; and putting off the god-fabricated armour, and donning the 
hymeneal robe, he became a sacrifice of love in the temple of Apollo. And the Ithacan Ulysses made a 
virtue of a vice. And indeed his sailing past the Sirens gave evidence that he was destitute of worthy 
prudence, because he could not depend on his prudence for stopping his ears. Ajax, son of Telamon, who 
bore the shield of sevenfold ox-hide, went mad when he was defeated in the contest with Ulysses for the 
armour. Such things I have no desire to be instructed in. Of such virtue I am not covetous, that I should 
believe the myths of Homer. For the whole rhapsody, the beginning and end both of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey is—a woman. 


CHAPTER II 


THE GREEK THEOGONY EXPOSED 


But since, next to Homer, Hesiod wrote his Works and Days, who will believe his drivelling theogony? For 
they say that Chronos, the son of Ouranos, in the beginning slew his father, and possessed himself of his 
rule; and that, being seized with a panic lest he should himself suffer in the same way, he preferred 
devouring his children; but that, by the craft of the Curetes, Jupiter was conveyed away and kept in 
secret, and afterwards bound his father with chains, and divided the empire; Jupiter receiving, as the 
story goes, the air, and Neptune the deep, and Pluto the portion of Hades. But Pluto ravished Proserpine; 
and Ceres sought her child wandering through the deserts. And this myth was celebrated in the 
Eleusinian fire. Again, Neptune ravished Melanippe when she was drawing water, besides abusing a host 
of Nereids not a few, whose names, were we to recount them, would cost us a multitude of words. And as 
for Jupiter, he was a various adulterer, with Antiope as a satyr, with Danae as gold, and with Europa as a 
bull; with Leda, moreover, he assumed wings. For the love of Semele proved both his unchastity and the 
jealousy of Semele. And they say that he carried off the Phrygian Ganymede to be his cup-bearer. These, 
then, are the exploits of the sons of Saturn. And your illustrious son of Latona [Apollo], who professed 
soothsaying, convicted himself of lying. He pursued Daphne, but did not gain possession of her; and to 
Hyacinthus, who loved him, he did not foretell his death. And I say nothing of the masculine character of 
Minerva, nor of the feminine nature of Bacchus, nor of the fornicating disposition of Venus. Read to 
Jupiter, ye Greeks, the law against parricides, and the penalty of adultery, and the ignominy of paederasty. 
Teach Minerva and Diana the works of women, and Bacchus the works of men. What seemliness is there 
in a woman’s girding herself with armour, or in a man’s decorating himself with cymbals, and garlands, 
and female attire, and accompanied by a herd of bacchanalian women? 


CHAPTER III 


FOLLIES OF THE GREEK MYTHOLOGY 


For Hercules, celebrated by his three nights, sung by the poets for his successful labours, the son of 
Jupiter, who slew the lion and destroyed the many-headed hydra; who put to death the fierce and mighty 
boar, and was able to kill the fleet man-eating birds, and brought up from Hades the three-headed dog; 
who effectually cleansed the huge Augean building from its dung, and killed the bulls and the stag whose 
nostrils breathed fire, and plucked the golden fruit from the tree, and slew the poisonous serpent (and for 
some reason, which it is not lawful to utter, killed Achelous, and the guest-slaying Busiris), and crossed 
the mountains that he might get water which gave forth an articulate speech, as the story goes: he who 
was able to do so many and such like and so great deeds as these, how childishly he was delighted to be 


stunned by the cymbals of the satyrs, and to be conquered by the love of woman, and to be struck on the 
hips by the laughing Lyda! And at last, not being able to put off the tunic of Nessus, himself kindling his 
own funeral pile, so he died. Let Vulcan lay aside his envy, and not be jealous if he is hated because he is 
old and club-footed, and Mars loved, because young and beautiful. Since, therefore, ye Greeks, your gods 
are convicted of intemperance, and your heroes are effeminate, as the histories on which your dramas are 
founded have declared, such as the curse of Atreus, the bed of Thyestes and the taint in the house of 
Pelops, and Danaus murdering through hatred and making AEgyptus childless in the intoxication of his 
rage, and the Thyestean banquet spread by the Furies. And Procne is to this day flitting about, lamenting; 
and her sister of Athens shrills with her tongue cut out. For what need is there of speaking of the goad of 
OEdipus, and the murder of Laius, and the marrying his mother, and the mutual slaughter of those who 
were at once his brothers and his sons? 


CHAPTER IV 
SHAMELESS PRACTICES OF THE GREEKS 


And your public assemblies I have come to hate. For there are excessive banquetings, and subtle flutes 
which provoke to lustful movements, and useless and luxurious anointings, and crowning with garlands. 
With such a mass of evils do you banish shame; and ye fill your minds with them, and are carried away by 
intemperance, and indulge as a common practice in wicked and insane fornication. And this further I 
would say to you, why are you, being a Greek, indignant at your son when he imitates Jupiter, and rises 
against you and defrauds you of your own wife? Why do you count him your enemy, and yet worship one 
that is like him? And why do you blame your wife for living in unchastity, and yet honour Venus with 
shrines? If indeed these things had been related by others, they would have seemed to be mere 
slanderous accusations, and not truth. But now your own poets sing these things, and your histories 
noisily publish them. 


CHAPTER V 
CLOSING APPEAL 


Henceforth, ye Greeks, come and partake of incomparable wisdom, and be instructed by the Divine Word, 
and acquaint yourselves with the King immortal; and do not recognise those men as heroes who slaughter 
whole nations. For our own Ruler, the Divine Word, who even now constantly aids us, does not desire 
strength of body and beauty of feature, nor yet the high spirit of earth’s nobility, but a pure soul, fortified 
by holiness, and the watchwords of our King, holy actions, for through the Word power passes into the 
soul. O trumpet of peace to the soul that is at war! O weapon that puttest to flight terrible passions! O 
instruction that quenches the innate fire of the soul! The Word exercises an influence which does not 
make poets: it does not equip philosophers nor skilled orators, but by its instruction it makes mortals 
immortal, mortals gods; and from the earth transports them to the realms above Olympus. Come, be 
taught; become as I am, for I, too, was as ye are. These have conquered me—the divinity of the 
instruction, and the power of the Word: for as a skilled serpent-charmer lures the terrible reptile from his 
den and causes it to flee, so the Word drives the fearful passions of our sensual nature from the very 
recesses of the soul; first driving forth lust, through which every ill is begotten—hatreds, strife, envy, 
emulations, anger, and such like. Lust being once banished, the soul becomes calm and serene. And being 
set free from the ills in which it was sunk up to the neck, it returns to Him who made it. For it is fit that it 
be restored to that state whence it departed, whence every soul was or is. 


Justin’s Hortatory Address to the Greeks 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. M. DODS, M.A. 


CHAPTER I 


REASONS FOR ADDRESSING THE GREEKS 


As I begin this hortatory address to you, ye men of Greece, I pray God that I may know what I ought to say 
to you, and that you, shaking off your habitual love of disputing, and being delivered from the error of 
your fathers, may now choose what is profitable; not fancying that you commit any offence against your 
forefathers, though the things which you formerly considered by no means salutary should now seem 
useful to you. For accurate investigation of matters, putting truth to the question with a more searching 
scrutiny, often reveals that things which have passed for excellent are of quite another sort. Since, then, 
we propose to discourse of the true religion (than which, I think, there is nothing which is counted more 
valuable by those who desire to pass through life without danger, on account of the judgment which is to 
be after the termination of this life, and which is announced not only by our forefathers according to God, 
to wit the prophets and lawgivers, but also by those among yourselves who have been esteemed wise, not 
poets alone, but also philosophers, who professed among you that they had attained the true and divine 
knowledge), I think it well first of all to examine the teachers of religion, both our own and yours, who 
they were, and how great, and in what times they lived; in order that those who have formerly received 
from their fathers the false religion, may now, when they perceive this, be extricated from that inveterate 
error; and that we may clearly and manifestly show that we ourselves follow the religion of our forefathers 
according to God. 


CHAPTER II 
THE POETS ARE UNFIT TO BE RELIGIOUS TEACHERS 


Whom, then, ye men of Greece, do ye call your teachers of religion? The poets? It will do your cause no 
good to say so to men who know the poets; for they know how very ridiculous a theogony they have 
composed,—as we can learn from Homer, your most distinguished and prince of poets. For he says, first, 
that the gods were in the beginning generated from water; for he has written thus:— 


“Both ocean, the origin of the gods, and their mother Tethys” 


And then we must also remind you of what he further says of him whom ye consider the first of the gods, 
and whom he often calls “the father of gods and men;” for he said:— 


“Zeus, who is the dispenser of war to men.” 

Indeed, he says that he was not only the dispenser of war to the army, but also the cause of perjury to the 
Trojans, by means of his daughter; and Homer introduces him in love, and bitterly complaining, and 
bewailing himself, and plotted against by the other gods, and at one time exclaiming concerning his own 
son:— 

“Alas! he falls, my most beloved of men! 

Sarpedon, vanquished by Patroclus, falls. 

So will the fates.” 

And at another time concerning Hector:— 

“Ah! I behold a warrior dear to me 

Around the walls of Ilium driven, and grieve 

For Hector.” 

And what he says of the conspiracy of the other gods against Zeus, they know who read these words: 
“When the other Olympians—Juno, and Neptune, and Minerva—wished to bind him.” And unless the 


blessed gods had feared him whom gods call Briareus, Zeus would have been bound by them. And what 
Homer says of his intemperate loves, we must remind you in the very words he used. For he said that 


Zeus spake thus to Juno:— 

“For never goddess pour’d, nor woman yet, 

So full a tide of love into my breast; 

I never loved Ixion’s consort thus, 

Nor sweet Acrisian Danae, from whom 

Sprang Perseus, noblest of the race of man; 
Nor Phoenix’ daughter fair, of whom were born 
Minos, unmatch’d but by the powers above, 
And Rhadamanthus; nor yet Semele, 

Nor yet Alcmene, who in Thebes produced 

The valiant Hercules; and though my son 

By Semele were Bacchus, joy of man; 

Nor Ceres golden-hair’d, nor high-enthron’d 
Latona in the skies; no—nor thyself 

As now I love thee, and my soul perceive 
O’erwhelm’d with sweetness of intense desire.” 


It is fit that we now mention what one can learn from the work of Homer of the other gods, and what they 
suffered at the hands of men. For he says that Mars and Venus were wounded by Diomed, and of many 
others of the gods he relates the sufferings. For thus we can gather from the case of Dione consoling her 
daughter; for she said to her:— 


“Have patience, dearest child; though much enforc’d 
Restrain thine anger: we, in heav’n who dwell, 

Have much to bear from mortals; and ourselves 

Too oft upon each other suff’rings lay: 

Mars had his suff’rings; by Aloeeus sons, 

Otus and Ephialtes, strongly bound, 

He thirteen months in brazen fetters lay: 

Juno, too, suffer’d, when Amphitryon’s son 

Thro’ her right breast a three-barb’d arrow sent: 
Dire, and unheard of, were the pangs she bore, 
Great Pluto’s self the stinging arrow felt, 

When that same son of AEgis-bearing Jove 

Assail’d him in the very gates of hell, 

And wrought him keenest anguish; pierced with pain, 
To high Olympus, to the courts of Jove, 

Groaning, he came; the bitter shaft remain’d 

Deep in his shoulder fix’d, and griev’d his soul.” 


But if it is right to remind you of the battle of the gods, opposed to one another, your own poet himself will 
recount it, saying:— 


“Such was the shock when gods in battle met; 
For there to royal Neptune stood oppos’d 
Phoebus Apollo with his arrows keen; 

The blue-eyed Pallas to the god of war; 

To Juno, Dian, heav’nly archeress, 

Sister of Phoebus, golden-shafted queen. 
Stout Hermes, helpful god, Latona fac’d.” 


These and such like things did Homer teach you; and not Homer only, but also Hesiod. So that if you 
believe your most distinguished poets, who have given the genealogies of your gods, you must of necessity 
either suppose that the gods are such beings as these, or believe that there are no gods at all. 


CHAPTER III 


OPINIONS OF THE SCHOOL OF THALES 


And if you decline citing the poets, because you say it is allowable for them to frame myths, and to relate 
in a mythical way many things about the gods which are far from true, do you suppose you have some 
others for your religious teachers, or how do you say that they themselves have learned this religion of 
yours? For it is impossible that any should know matters so great and divine, who have not themselves 
learned them first from the initiated. You will no doubt say, “The sages and philosophers.” For to them, as 
to a fortified wall, you are wont to flee, when any one quotes the opinions of your poets about the gods. 
Therefore, since it is fit that we commence with the ancients and the earliest, beginning thence I will 
produce the opinion of each, much more ridiculous as it is than the theology of the poets. For Thales of 
Miletus, who took the lead in the study of natural philosophy, declared that water was the first principle of 
all things; for from water he says that all things are, and that into water all are resolved. And after him 
Anaximander, who came from the same Miletus, said that the infinite was the first principle of all things; 
for that from this indeed all things are produced, and into this do all decay. Thirdly, Anaximenes—and he 
too was from Miletus—says that air is the first principle of all things; for he says that from this all things 
are produced, and into this all are resolved. Heraclitus and Hippasus, from Metapontus, say that fire is 
the first principle of all things; for from fire all things proceed, and in fire do all things terminate. 
Anaxagoras of Clazomenae said that the homogeneous parts are the first principles of all things. 
Archelaus, the son of Apollodorus, an Athenian, says that the infinite air and its density and rarity are the 
first principle of all things. All these, forming a succession from Thales, followed the philosophy called by 
themselves physical. 


CHAPTER IV 
OPINIONS OF PYTHAGORAS AND EPICURUS 


Then, in regular succession from another starting-point, Pythagoras the Samian, son of Mnesarchus, calls 
numbers, with their proportions and harmonies, and the elements composed of both, the first principles; 
and he includes also unity and the indefinite binary. Epicurus, an Athenian, the son of Neocles, says that 
the first principles of the things that exist are bodies perceptible by reason, admitting no vacuity, 
unbegotten, indestructible, which can neither be broken, nor admit of any formation of their parts, nor 
alteration, and are therefore perceptible by reason. Empedocles of Agrigentum, son of Meton, maintained 
that there were four elements—fire, air, water, earth; and two elementary powers—love and hate, of which 
the former is a power of union, the latter of separation. You see, then, the confusion of those who are 
considered by you to have been wise men, whom you assert to be your teachers of religion: some of them 
declaring that water is the first principle of all things; others, air others, fire; and others, some other of 
these fore-mentioned elements; and all of them employing persuasive arguments for the establishment of 
their own errors, and attempting to prove their own peculiar dogma to be the most valuable. These things 
were said by them. How then, ye men of Greece, can it be safe for those who desire to be saved, to fancy 
that they can learn the true religion from these philosophers, who were neither able so to convince 
themselves as to prevent sectarian wrangling with one another, and not to appear definitely opposed to 
one another’s opinions? 


CHAPTER V 
OPINIONS OF PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 


But possibly those who are unwilling to give up the ancient and inveterate error, maintain that they have 
received the doctrine of their religion not from those who have now been mentioned, but from those who 
are esteemed among them as the most renowned and finished philosophers, Plato and Aristotle. For these, 


they say, have learned the perfect and true religion. But I would be glad to ask, first of all, from those who 
say so, from whom they say that these men have learned this knowledge; for it is impossible that men who 
have not learned these so great and divine matters from some who knew them, should either themselves 
know them, or be able correctly to teach others; and, in the second place, I think we ought to examine the 
opinions even of these sages. For we shall see whether each of these does not manifestly contradict the 
other. But if we find that even they do not agree with each other, I think it is easy to see clearly that they 
too are ignorant. For Plato, with the air of one that has descended from above, and has accurately 
ascertained and seen all that is in heaven, says that the most high God exists in a fiery substance. But 
Aristotle, in a book addressed to Alexander of Macedon, giving a compendious explanation of his own 
philosophy, clearly and manifestly overthrows the opinion of Plato, saying that God does not exist in a fiery 
substance: but inventing, as a fifth substance, some kind of aetherial and unchangeable body, says that 
God exists in it. Thus, at least, he wrote: “Not, as some of those who have erred regarding the Deity say, 
that God exists in a fiery substance.” Then, as if he were not satisfied with this blasphemy against Plato, 
he further, for the sake of proving what he says about the aetherial body, cites as a witness him whom 
Plato had banished from his republic as a liar, and as being an imitator of the images of truth at three 
removes, for so Plato calls Homer; for he wrote: “Thus at least did Homer speak, And Zeus obtained the 
wide heaven in the air and the clouds,’ “ wishing to make his own opinion appear more worthy of credit by 
the testimony of Homer; not being aware that if he used Homer as a witness to prove that he spoke truth, 
many of his tenets would be proved untrue. For Thales of Miletus, who was the founder of philosophy 
among them, taking occasion from him, will contradict his first opinions about first principles. For 
Aristotle himself, having said that God and matter are the first principles of all things, Thales, the eldest 
of all their sages, says that water is the first principle of the things that exist; for he says that all things 
are from water, and that all things are resolved into water. And he conjectures this, first, from the fact 
that the seed of all living creatures, which is their first principle, is moist; and secondly, because all plants 
grow and bear fruit in moisture, but when deprived of moisture, wither. Then, as if not satisfied with his 
conjectures, he cites Homer as a most trustworthy testimony, who speaks thus:— 


“Ocean, who is the origin of all.” 


May not Thales, then, very fairly say to him, “What is the reason, Aristotle, why you give heed to Homer, 
as if he spoke truth, when you wish to demolish the opinions of Plato; but when you promulgate an opinion 
contrary to ours, you think Homer untruthful?” 


CHAPTER VI 


FURTHER DISAGREEMENTS BETWEEN PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 


And that these very wonderful sages of yours do not even agree in other respects, can be easily learned 
from this. For while Plato says that there are three first principles of all things, God, and matter, and form, 
—God, the maker of all; and matter, which is the subject of the first production of all that is produced, and 
affords to God opportunity for His workmanship; and form, which is the type of each of the things 
produced,—Aristotle makes no mention at all of form as a first principle, but says that there are two, God 
and matter. And again, while Plato says that the highest God and the ideas exist in the first place of the 
highest heavens, and in fixed sphere, Aristotle says that, next to the most high God, there are, not ideas, 
but certain gods, who can be perceived by the mind. Thus, then, do they differ concerning things 
heavenly. So that one can see that they not only are unable to understand our earthly matters, but also, 
being at variance among themselves regarding these things, they will appear unworthy of credit when 
they treat of things heavenly. And that even their doctrine regarding the human soul as it now is does not 
harmonize, is manifest from what has been said by each of them concerning it. For Plato says that it is of 
three parts, having the faculty of reason, of affection, and of appetite. But Aristotle says that the soul is 
not so comprehensive as to include also corruptible parts, but only reason. And Plato loudly maintains that 
“the whole soul is immortal.” But Aristotle, naming it “the actuality,” would have it to be mortal, not 
immortal. And the former says it is always in motion; but Aristotle says that it is immoveable, since it must 
itself precede all motion. 


CHAPTER VII 
INCONSISTENCIES OF PLATO’S DOCTRINE 


But in these things they are convicted of thinking in contradiction to each other. And if any one will 
accurately criticise their writings, they have chosen to abide in harmony not even with their own opinions. 
Plato, at any rate, at one time says that there are three first principles of the universe—God, and matter, 
and form; but at another time four, for he adds the universal soul. And again, when he has already said 
that matter is eternal, he afterwards says that it is produced; and when he has first given to form its 
peculiar rank as a first principle, and has asserted for its self-subsistence, he afterwards says that this 
same thing is among the things perceived by the understanding. Moreover, having first declared that 
everything that is made is mortal he afterwards states that some of the things that are made are 
indestructible and immortal. What, then, is the cause why those who have been esteemed wise among you 
disagree not only with one another but also with themselves? Manifestly, their unwillingness to learn from 


those who know, and their desire to attain accurate knowledge of things heavenly by their own human 
excess of wisdom though they were able to understand not even earthly matters. Certainly some of your 
philosophers say that the human soul is in us; others, that it is around us. For not even in this did they 
choose to agree with one another, but, distributing, as it were, ignorance in various ways among 
themselves, they thought fit to wrangle and dispute with one another even about the soul. For some of 
them say that the soul is fire, and some that it is the air; and others, the mind; and others, motion; and 
others, an exhalation; and certain others say that it is a power flowing from the stars; and others, number 
capable of motion; and others, a generating water. And a wholly confused and inharmonious opinion has 
prevailed among them, which only in this one respect appears praiseworthy to those who can form a right 
judgment, that they have been anxious to convict one another of error and falsehood. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ANTIQUITY, INSPIRATION, AND HARMONY OF CHRISTIAN TEACHERS 


Since therefore it is impossible to learn anything true concerning religion from your teachers, who by 
their mutual disagreement have furnished you with sufficient proof of their own ignorance, I consider it 
reasonable to recur to our progenitors, who both in point of time have by a great way the precedence of 
your teachers, and who have taught us nothing from their own private fancy, nor differed with one 
another, nor attempted to overturn one another’s positions, but without wrangling and contention 
received from God the knowledge which also they taught to us. For neither by nature nor by human 
conception is it possible for men to know things so great and divine, but by the gift which then descended 
from above upon the holy men, who had no need of rhetorical art, nor of uttering anything in a 
contentious or quarrelsome manner, but to present themselves pure to the energy of the Divine Spirit, in 
order that the divine plectrum itself, descending from heaven, and using righteous men as an instrument 
like a harp or lyre, might reveal to us the knowledge of things divine and heavenly. Wherefore, as if with 
one mouth and one tongue, they have in succession, and in harmony with one another, taught us both 
concerning God, and the creation of the world, and the formation of man, and concerning the immortality 
of the human soul, and the judgment which is to be after this life, and concerning all things which it is 
needful for us to know, and thus in divers times and places have afforded us the divine instruction. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE ANTIQUITY OF MOSES PROVED BY GREEK WRITERS 


I will begin, then, with our first prophet and lawgiver, Moses; first explaining the times in which he lived, 
on authorities which among you are worthy of all credit. For I do not propose to prove these things only 
from our own divine histories, which as yet you are unwilling to credit on account of the inveterate error 
of your forefathers, but also from your own histories, and such, too, as have no reference to our worship, 
that you may know that, of all your teachers, whether sages, poets, historians, philosophers, or lawgivers, 
by far the oldest, as the Greek histories show us, was Moses, who was our first religious teacher. For in 
the times of Ogyges and Inachus, whom some of your poets suppose to have been earth-born, Moses is 
mentioned as the leader and ruler of the Jewish nation. For in this way he is mentioned both by Polemon 
in the first book of his Hellenics, and by Apion son of Posidonius in his book against the Jews, and in the 
fourth book of his history, where he says that during the reign of Inachus over Argos the Jews revolted 
from Amasis king of the Egyptians, and that Moses led them. And Ptolemaeus the Mendesian, in relating 
the history of Egypt, concurs in all this. And those who write the Athenian history, Hellanicus and 
Philochorus (the author of The Attic History), Castor and Thallus and Alexander Polyhistor, and also the 
very well informed writers on Jewish affairs, Philo and Josephus, have mentioned Moses as a very ancient 
and time-honoured prince of the Jews. Josephus, certainly, desiring to signify even by the title of his work 
the antiquity and age of the history, wrote thus at the commencement of the history: “The Jewish 
antiquities of Flavius Josephus,”—signifying the oldness of the history by the word “antiquities.” And your 
most renowned historian Diodorus, who employed thirty whole years in epitomizing the libraries, and 
who, as he himself wrote, travelled over both Asia and Europe for the sake of great accuracy, and thus 
became an eye-witness of very many things, wrote forty entire books of his own history. And he in the first 
book, having said that he had learned from the Egyptian priests that Moses was an ancient lawgiver, and 
even the first, wrote of him in these very words: “For subsequent to the ancient manner of living in Egypt 
which gods and heroes are fabled to have regulated, they say that Moses first persuaded the people to use 
written laws, and to live by them; and he is recorded to have been a man both great of soul and of great 
faculty in social matters.” Then, having proceeded a little further, and wishing to mention the ancient 
lawgivers, he mentions Moses first. For he spoke in these words: “Among the Jews they say that Moses 
ascribed his laws to that God who is called Jehovah, whether because they judged it a marvellous and 
quite divine conception which promised to benefit a multitude of men, or because they were of opinion 
that the people would be the more obedient when they contemplated the majesty and power of those who 
were Said to have invented the laws. And they say that Sasunchis was the second Egyptian legislator, a 
man of excellent understanding. And the third, they say, was Sesonchosis the king, who not only 
performed the most brilliant military exploits of any in Egypt, but also consolidated that warlike race by 
legislation. And the fourth lawgiver, they say, was Bocchoris the king, a wise and surpassingly skilful man. 


And after him it is said that Amasis the king acceded to the government, whom they relate to have 
regulated all that pertains to the rulers of provinces, and to the general administration of the government 
of Egypt. And they say that Darius, the father of Xerxes, was the sixth who legislated for the Egyptians.” 


CHAPTER X 


TRAINING AND INSPIRATION OF MOSES 


These things, ye men of Greece, have been recorded in writing concerning the antiquity of Moses by those 
who were not of our religion; and they said that they learned all these things from the Egyptian priests, 
among whom Moses was not only born, but also was thought worthy of partaking of all the education of 
the Egyptians, on account of his being adopted by the king’s daughter as her son; and for the same reason 
was thought worthy of great attention, as the wisest of the historians relate, who have chosen to record 
his life and actions, and the rank of his descent,—I speak of Philo and Josephus. For these, in their 
narration of the history of the Jews, say that Moses was sprung from the race of the Chaldaeans, and that 
he was born in Egypt when his forefathers had migrated on account of famine from Phoenicia to that 
country; and him God chose to honour on account of his exceeding virtue, and judged him worthy to 
become the leader and lawgiver of his own race, when He thought it right that the people of the Hebrews 
should return out of Egypt into their own land. To him first did God communicate that divine and 
prophetic gift which in those days descended upon the holy men, and him also did He first furnish that he 
might be our teacher in religion, and then after him the rest of the prophets, who both obtained the same 
gift as he, and taught us the same doctrines concerning the same subjects. These we assert to have been 
our teachers, who taught us nothing from their own human conception, but from the gift vouchsafed to 
them by God from above. 


CHAPTER XI 
HEATHEN ORACLES TESTIFY OF MOSES 


But as you do not see the necessity of giving up the ancient error of your forefathers in obedience to these 
teachers [of ours], what teachers of your own do you maintain to have lived worthy of credit in the matter 
of religion? For, as I have frequently said, it is impossible that those who have not themselves learned 
these so great and divine things from such persons as are acquainted with them, should either themselves 
know them, or be able rightly to teach others. Since, therefore, it has been sufficiently proved that the 
opinions of your philosophers are obviously full of all ignorance and deceit, having now perhaps wholly 
abandoned the philosophers as formerly you abandoned the poets, you will turn to the deceit of the 
oracles; for in this style I have heard some speaking. Therefore I think it fit to tell you at this step in our 
discourse what I formerly heard among you concerning their utterances. For when one inquired at your 
oracle—it is your own story—what religious men had at any time happened to live, you say that the oracle 
answered thus: “Only the Chaldaeans have obtained wisdom, and the Hebrews, who worship God Himself, 
the self-begotten King.” 


Since, therefore, you think that the truth can be learned from your oracles, when you read the histories 
and what has been written regarding the life of Moses by those who do not belong to our religion, and 
when you know that Moses and the rest of the prophets were descended from the race of the Chaldaeans 
and Hebrews, do not think that anything incredible has taken place if a man sprung from a godly line, and 
who lived worthily of the godliness of his fathers, was chosen by God to be honoured with this great gift 
and to be set forth as the first of all the prophets. 


CHAPTER XII 
ANTIQUITY OF MOSES PROVED 


And I think it necessary also to consider the times in which your philosophers lived, that you may see that 
the time which produced them for you is very recent, and also short. For thus you will be able easily to 
recognise also the antiquity of Moses. But lest, by a complete survey of the periods, and by the use of a 
greater number of proofs, I should seem to be prolix, I think it may be sufficiently demonstrated from the 
following. For Socrates was the teacher of Plato, and Plato of Aristotle. Now these men flourished in the 
time of Philip and Alexander of Macedon, in which time also the Athenian orators flourished, as the 
Philippics of Demosthenes plainly show us. And those who have narrated the deeds of Alexander 
sufficiently prove that during his reign Aristotle associated with him. From all manner of proofs, then, it is 
easy to see that the history of Moses is by far more ancient than all profane histories. And, besides, it is fit 
that you recognise this fact also, that nothing has been accurately recorded by Greeks before the era of 
the Olympiads, and that there is no ancient work which makes known any action of the Greeks or 
Barbarians. But before that period existed only the history of the prophet Moses, which he wrote in the 
Hebrew character by the divine inspiration. For the Greek character was not yet in use, as the teachers of 
language themselves prove, telling us that Cadmus first brought the letters from Phoenicia, and 
communicated them to the Greeks. And your first of philosophers, Plato, testifies that they were a recent 
discovery. For in the Timaeus he wrote that Solon, the wisest of the wise men, on his return from Egypt, 


said to Critias that he had heard this from a very aged Egyptian priest, who said to him, “O Solon, Solon, 
you Greeks are ever children, and aged Greek there is none.” Then again he said, “You are all youths in 
soul, for you hold no ancient opinion derived through remote tradition, nor any system of instruction 
hoary with time; but all these things escape your knowledge, because for many generations the posterity 
of these ancient ages died mute, not having the use of letters.” It is fit, therefore, that you understand that 
it is the fact that every history has been written in these recently-discovered Greek letters; and if any one 
would make mention of old poets, or legislators, or historians, or philosophers, or orators, he will find that 
they wrote their own works in the Greek character. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HISTORY OF THE SEPTUAGINT 


But if any one says that the writings of Moses and of the rest of the prophets were also written in the 
Greek character, let him read profane histories, and know that Ptolemy, king of Egypt, when he had built 
the library in Alexandria, and by gathering books from every quarter had filled it, then learnt that very 
ancient histories written in Hebrew happened to be carefully preserved; and wishing to know their 
contents, he sent for seventy wise men from Jerusalem, who were acquainted with both the Greek and 
Hebrew language, and appointed them to translate the books; and that in freedom from all disturbance 
they might the more speedily complete the translation, he ordered that there should be constructed, not 
in the city itself, but seven stadia off (where the Pharos was built), as many little cots as there were 
translators, so that each by himself might complete his own translation; and enjoined upon those officers 
who were appointed to this duty, to afford them all attendance, but to prevent communication with one 
another, in order that the accuracy of the translation might be discernible even by their agreement. And 
when he ascertained that the seventy men had not only given the same meaning, but had employed the 
same words, and had failed in agreement with one another not even to the extent of one word; but had 
written the same things, and concerning the same things, he was struck with amazement, and believed 
that the translation had been written by divine power, and perceived that the men were worthy of all 
honour, as beloved of God; and with many gifts ordered them to return to their own country. And having, 
as was natural, marvelled at the books, and concluded them to be divine, he consecrated them in that 
library. These things, ye men of Greece, are no fable, nor do we narrate fictions; but we ourselves having 
been in Alexandria, saw the remains of the little cots at the Pharos still preserved, and having heard these 
things from the inhabitants, who had received them as part of their country’s tradition, we now tell to you 
what you can also learn from others, and specially from those wise and esteemed men who have written of 
these things, Philo and Josephus, and many others. But if any of those who are wont to be forward in 
contradiction should say that these books do not belong to us, but to the Jews, and should assert that we 
in vain profess to have learnt our religion froth them, let him know, as he may from those very things 
which are written in these books, that not to them, but to us, does the doctrine of them refer. That the 
books relating to our religion are to this day preserved among the Jews, has been a work of Divine 
Providence on our behalf; for lest, by producing them out of the Church, we should give occasion to those 
who wish to slander us to charge us with fraud, we demand that they be produced from the synagogue of 
the Jews, that from the very books still preserved among them it might clearly and evidently appear, that 
the laws which were written by holy men for instruction pertain to us. 


CHAPTER XIV 
A WARNING APPEAL TO THE GREEKS 


It is therefore necessary, ye Greeks, that you contemplate the things that are to be, and consider the 
judgment which is predicted by all, not only by the godly, but also by those who are irreligious, that ye do 
not without investigation commit yourselves to the error of your fathers, nor suppose that if they 
themselves have been in error, and have transmitted it to you, that this which they have taught you is 
true; but looking to the danger of so terrible a mistake, inquire and investigate carefully into those things 
which are, as you say, spoken of even by your own teachers. For even unwillingly they were on your 
account forced to say many things by the Divine regard for mankind, especially those of them who were in 
Egypt, and profited by the godliness of Moses and his ancestry. For I think that some of you, when you 
read even carelessly the history of Diodorus, and of those others who wrote of these things, cannot fail to 
see that both Orpheus, and Homer, and Solon, who wrote the laws of the Athenians, and Pythagoras, and 
Plato, and some others, when they had been in Egypt, and had taken advantage of the history of Moses, 
afterwards published doctrines concerning the gods quite contrary to those which formerly they had 
erroneously promulgated. 


CHAPTER XV 
TESTIMONY OF ORPHEUS TO MONOTHEISM 


At all events, we must remind you what Orpheus, who was, as one might say, your first teacher of 
polytheism, latterly addressed to his son Musaeus, and to the other legitimate auditors, concerning the 
one and only God. And he spoke thus:— 


“T speak to those who lawfully may hear: 

All others, ye profane, now close the doors, 
And, O Musaeus! hearken thou to me, 

Who offspring art of the light-bringing moon: 
The words I utter now are true indeed; 

And if thou former thoughts of mine hast seen, 
Let them not rob thee of the blessed life, 

But rather turn the depths of thine own heart 
Unto the place where light and knowledge dwell. 
Take thou the word divine to guide thy steps, 
And walking well in the straight certain path, 
Look to the one and universal King— 

One, self-begotten, and the only One, 

Of whom all things and we ourselves are sprung. 
All things are open to His piercing gaze, 

While He Himself is still invisible. 

Present in all His works, though still unseen, 
He gives to mortals evil out of good, 

Sending both chilling wars and tearful griefs; 
And other than the great King there is none. 
The clouds for ever settle round His throne, 
And mortal eyeballs in mere mortal eyes 

Are weak, to see Jove reigning over all. 

He sits established in the brazen heavens 
Upon His golden throne; under His feet 

He treads the earth, and stretches His right hand 
To all the ends of ocean, and around 

Tremble the mountain ranges and the streams, 
The depths, too, of the blue and hoary sea.” 
And again, in some other place he says:— 
“There is one Zeus alone, one sun, one hell, 
One Bacchus; and in all things but one God; 
Nor of all these as diverse let me speak.” 

And when he swears he says:— 

“Now I adjure thee by the highest heaven, 

The work of the great God, the only wise; 


And I adjure thee by the Father’s voice. 


Which first He uttered when He stablished 
The whole world by His counsel.” 


What does he mean by “I adjure thee by the Father’s voice, which first He uttered?” It is the Word of God 
which he here names “the voice,” by whom heaven and earth and the whole creation were made, as the 
divine prophecies of the holy men teach us; and these he himself also paid some attention to in Egypt, and 
understood that all creation was made by the Word of God; and therefore, after he says, “I adjure thee by 
the Father’s voice, which first He uttered,” he adds this besides, “when by His counsel He established the 
whole world.” Here he calls the Word “voice,” for the sake of the poetical metre. And that this is so, is 
manifest from the fact, that a little further on, where the metre permits him, he names it “Word.” For he 
said:— 


“Take thou the Word divine to guide thy steps.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
TESTIMONY OF THE SIBYL 


We must also mention what the ancient and exceedingly remote Sibyl, whom Plato and Aristophanes, and 
others besides, mention as a prophetess, taught you in her oracular verses concerning one only God. And 
she speaks thus:— 


“There is one only unbegotten God, 

Omnipotent, invisible, most high, 

All-seeing, but Himself seen by no flesh.” 

Then elsewhere thus:— 

“But we have strayed from the Immortal’s ways, 
And worship with a dull and senseless mind 
Idols, the workmanship of our own hands, 

And images and figures of dead men.” 

And again somewhere else:— 

“Blessed shall be those men upon the earth 
Who shall love the great God before all else, 
Blessing Him when they eat and when they drink; 
Trusting it, this their piety alone. 

Who shall abjure all shrines which they may see, 
All altars and vain figures of dumb stones, 
Worthless and stained with blood of animals, 
And sacrifice of the four-fooled tribes, 
Beholding the great glory of One God.” 


These are the Sibyl’s words. 


CHAPTER XVII 
TESTIMONY OF HOMER 


And the poet Homer, using the license of poetry, and rivalling the original opinion of Orpheus regarding 
the plurality of the gods, mentions, indeed, several gods in a mythical style, lest he should seem to sing in 
a different strain from the poem of Orpheus, which he so distinctly proposed to rival, that even in the first 
line of his poem he indicated the relation he held to him. For as Orpheus in the beginning of his poem had 
said, “O goddess, sing the wrath of Demeter, who brings the goodly fruit,” Homer began thus, “O goddess, 
sing the wrath of Achilles, son of Peleus,” preferring, as it seems to me, even to violate the poetical metre 
in his first line, than that he should seem not to have remembered before all else the names of the gods. 


But shortly after he also clearly and explicitly presents his own opinion regarding one God only, 
somewhere saying to Achilles by the mouth of Phoenix, “Not though God Himself were to promise that He 
would peel off my old age, and give me the rigour of my youth,” where he indicates by the pronoun the 
real and true God. And somewhere he makes Ulysses address the host of the Greeks thus: “The rule of 
many is not a good thing; let there be one ruler.” And that the rule of many is not a good thing, but on the 
contrary an evil, he proposed to evince by fact, recounting the wars which took place on account of the 
multitude of rulers, and the fights and factions, and their mutual counterplots. For monarchy is free from 
contention. So far the poet Homer. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


TESTIMONY OF SOPHOCLES 


And if it is needful that we add testimonies concerning one God, even from the dramatists, hear even 
Sophocles speaking thus:— 


“There is one God, in truth there is but one, 

Who made the heavens and the broad earth beneath, 
The glancing waves of ocean and the winds 

But many of us mortals err in heart, 

And set up for a solace in our woes 

Images of the gods in stone and wood, 

Or figures carved in brass or ivory, 

And, furnishing for these our handiworks, 

Both sacrifice and rite magnificent, 

We think that thus we do a pious work.” 


Thus, then, Sophocles. 


CHAPTER XIX 
TESTIMONY OF PYTHAGORAS 


And Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchus, who expounded the doctrines of his own philosophy, mystically by 
means of symbols, as those who have written his life show, himself seems to have entertained thoughts 
about the unity of God not unworthy of his foreign residence in Egypt. For when he says that unity is the 
first principle of all things, and that it is the cause of all good, he teaches by an allegory that God is one, 
and alone. And that this is so, is evident from his saying that unity and one differ widely from one another. 
For he says that unity belongs to the class of things perceived by the mind, but that one belongs to 
numbers. And if you desire to see a clearer proof of the opinion of Pythagoras concerning one God, hear 
his own opinion, for he spoke as follows: “God is one; and He Himself does not, as some suppose, exist 
outside the world, but in it, He being wholly present in the whole circle, and beholding all generations; 
being the regulating ingredient of all the ages, and the administrator of His own powers and works, the 
first principle of all things, the light of heaven, and Father of all, the intelligence and animating soul of the 
universe, the movement of all orbits.” Thus, then, Pythagoras. 


CHAPTER XX 
TESTIMONY OF PLATO 


But Plato, though he accepted, as is likely, the doctrine of Moses and the other prophets regarding one 
only God, which he learned while in Egypt, yet fearing, on account of what had befallen Socrates, lest he 
also should raise up some Anytus or Meletus against himself, who should accuse him before the 
Athenians, and say, “Plato is doing harm, and making himself mischievously busy, not acknowledging the 
gods recognised by the state;” in fear of the hemlock-juice, contrives an elaborate and ambiguous 
discourse concerning the gods, furnishing by his treatise gods to those who wish them, and none for those 
who are differently disposed, as may readily be seen from his own statements. For when he has laid down 
that everything that is made is mortal, he afterwards says that the gods were made. If, then, he would 
have God and matter to be the origin of all things, manifestly it is inevitably necessary to say that the gods 
were made of matter; but if of matter, out of which he said that evil also had its origin, he leaves right- 
thinking persons to consider what kind of beings the gods should be thought who are produced out of 


matter. For, for this very reason did he say that matter was eternal, that he might not seem to say that 
God is the creator of evil. And regarding the gods who were made by God, there is no doubt he said this: 
“Gods of gods, of whom I am the creator.” And he manifestly held the correct opinion concerning the 
really existing God. For having heard in Egypt that God had said to Moses, when He was about to send 
him to the Hebrews, “I am that I am,” he understood that God had not mentioned to him His own proper 
name. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE NAMELESSNESS OF GOD 


For God cannot be called by any proper name, for names are given to mark out and distinguish their 
subject-matters, because these are many and diverse; but neither did any one exist before God who could 
give Him a name, nor did He Himself think it right to name Himself, seeing that He is one and unique, as 
He Himself also by His own prophets testifies, when He says, “I God am the first,” and after this, “And 
beside me there is no other God.” On this account, then, as I before said, God did not, when He sent 
Moses to the Hebrews, mention any name, but by a participle He mystically teaches them that He is the 
one and only God. “For,” says He; “I am the Being;” manifestly contrasting Himself, “the Being,” with 
those who are not, that those who had hitherto been deceived might see that they were attaching 
themselves, not to beings, but to those who had no being. Since, therefore, God knew that the first men 
remembered the old delusion of their forefathers, whereby the misanthropic demon contrived to deceive 
them when he said to them, “If ye obey me in transgressing the commandment of God, ye shall be as 
gods,” calling those gods which had no being, in order that men, supposing that there were other gods in 
existence, might believe that they themselves could become gods. On this account He said to Moses, “I am 
the Being,” that by the participle “being” He might teach the difference between God who is and those 
who are not. Men, therefore, having been duped by the deceiving demon, and having dared to disobey 
God, were cast out of Paradise, remembering the name of gods, but no longer being taught by God that 
there are no other gods. For it was not just that they who did not keep the first commandment, which it 
was easy to keep, should any longer be taught, but should rather be driven to just punishment. Being 
therefore banished from Paradise, and thinking that they were expelled on account of their disobedience 
only, not knowing that it was also because they had believed in the existence of gods which did not exist, 
they gave the name of gods even to the men who were afterwards born of themselves. This first false 
fancy, therefore, concerning gods, had its origin with the father of lies. God, therefore, knowing that the 
false opinion about the plurality of gods was burdening the soul of man like some disease, and wishing to 
remove and eradicate it, appeared first to Moses, and said to him, “I am He who is.” For it was necessary, 
I think, that he who was to be the ruler and leader of the Hebrew people should first of all know the living 
God. Wherefore, having appeared to him first, as it was possible for God to appear to a man, He said to 
him, “I am He who is;” then, being about to send him to the Hebrews, He further orders him to say, “He 
who is hath sent me to you.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


STUDIED AMBIGUITY OF PLATO 


Plato accordingly having learned this in Egypt, and being greatly taken with what was said about one God, 
did indeed consider it unsafe to mention the name of Moses, on account of his teaching the doctrine of 
one only God, for he dreaded the Areopagus; but what is very well expressed by him in his elaborate 
treatise, the Timaeus, he has written in exact correspondence with what Moses said regarding God, 
though he has done so, not as if he had learned it from him, but as if he were expressing his own opinion. 
For he said, “In my opinion, then, we must first define what that is which exists eternally, and has no 
generation, and what that is which is always being generated, but never really is.” Does not this, ye men 
of Greece, seem to those who are able to understand the matter to be one and the same thing, saving only 
the difference of the article? For Moses said, “He who is,” and Plato, “That which is.” But either of the 
expressions seems to apply to the ever-existent God. For He is the only one who eternally exists, and has 
no generation. What, then, that other thing is which is contrasted with the ever-existent, and of which he 
said, “And what that is which is always being generated, but never really is,” we must attentively consider. 
For we shall find him clearly and evidently saying that He who is unbegotten is eternal, but that those that 
are begotten and made are generated and perish—as he said of the same class, “gods of gods, of whom I 
am maker”—for he speaks in the following words: “In my opinion, then, we must first define what that is 
which is always existent and has no birth, and what that is which is always being generated but never 
really is. The former, indeed, which is apprehended by reflection combined with reason, always exists in 
the same way; while the latter, on the other hand, is conjectured by opinion formed by the perception of 
the senses unaided by reason, since it never really is, but is coming into being and perishing.” These 
expressions declare to those who can rightly understand them the death and destruction of the gods that 
have been brought into being. And I think it necessary to attend to this also, that Plato never names him 
the creator, but the fashioner of the gods, although, in the opinion of Plato, there is considerable 
difference between these two. For the creator creates the creature by his own capability and power, being 
in need of nothing else; but the fashioner frames his production when he has received from matter the 


capability for his work. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


PLATO’S SELF-CONTRADICTION 


But, perhaps, some who are unwilling to abandon the doctrines of polytheism, will say that to these 
fashioned gods the maker said, “Since ye have been produced, ye are not immortal, nor at all, 
imperishable; yet shall ye not perish nor succumb to the fatality of death, because you have obtained my 
will, which is a still greater and mightier bond.” Here Plato, through fear of the adherents of polytheism, 
introduces his “maker” uttering words which contradict himself. For having formerly stated that he said 
that everything which is produced is perishable, he now introduces him saying the very opposite; and he 
does not see that it is thus absolutely impossible for him to escape the charge of falsehood. For he either 
at first uttered what is false when he said that everything which is produced is perishable, or now, when 
he propounds the very opposite to what he had formerly said. For if, according to his former definition, it 
is absolutely necessary that every created thing be perishable, how can he consistently make that possible 
which is absolutely impossible? So that Plato seems to grant an empty and impossible prerogative to his 
“maker,” when he propounds that those who were once perishable because made from matter should 
again, by his intervention, become imperishable and enduring. For it is quite natural that the power of 
matter, which, according to Plato’s opinion, is uncreated, and contemporary and coaeval with the maker, 
should resist his will. For he who has not created has no power, in respect of that which is uncreated, so 
that it is not possible that it (matter), being free, can be controlled by any external necessity. Wherefore 
Plato himself, in consideration of this, has written thus: “It is necessary to affirm that God cannot suffer 
violence.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
AGREEMENT OF PLATO AND HOMER 


How, then, does Plato banish Homer from his republic, since, in the embassy to Achilles, he represents 
Phoenix as saying to Achilles, “Even the gods themselves are not inflexible,” though Homer said this not 
of the king and Platonic maker of the gods, but of some of the multitude whom the Greeks esteem as gods, 
as one can gather from Plato’s saying, “gods of gods?” For Homer, by that golden chain, refers all power 
and might to the one highest God. And the rest of the gods, he said, were so far distant from his divinity, 
that he thought fit to name them even along with men. At least he introduces Ulysses saying of Hector to 
Achilles, “He is raging terribly, trusting in Zeus, and values neither men nor gods.” In this passage Homer 
seems to me without doubt to have learnt in Egypt, like Plato, concerning the one God, and plainly and 
openly to declare this, that he who trusts in the really existent God makes no account of those that do not 
exist. For thus the poet, in another passage, and employing another but equivalent word, to wit, a 
pronoun, made use of the same participle employed by Plato to designate the really existent God, 
concerning whom Plato said, “What that is which always exists, and has no birth.” For not without a 
double sense does this expression of Phoenix seem to have been used: “Not even if God Himself were to 
promise me, that, having burnished off my old age, He should set me forth in the flower of youth.” For the 
pronoun “Himself” signifies the really existing God. For thus, too, the oracle which was given to you 
concerning the Chaldaeans and Hebrews signifies. For when some one inquired what men had ever lived 
godly, you say the answer was:— 


“Only the Chaldaeans and the Hebrews found wisdom, 


Worshipping God Himself, the unbegotten King.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
PLATO’S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD’S ETERNITY 


How, then, does Plato blame Homer for saying that the gods are not inflexible, although, as is obvious 
from the expressions used, Homer said this for a useful purpose? For it is the property of those who 
expect to obtain mercy by prayer and sacrifices, to cease from and repent of their sins. For those who 
think that the Deity is inflexible, are by no means moved to abandon their sins, since they suppose that 
they will derive no benefit from repentance. How, then, does Plato the philosopher condemn the poet 
Homer for saying, “Even the gods themselves are not inflexible,” and yet himself represent the maker of 
the gods as so easily turned, that he sometimes declares the gods to be mortal, and at other times 
declares the same to be immortal? And not only concerning them, but also concerning matter, from which, 
as he says, it is necessary that the created gods have been produced, he sometimes says that it is 
uncreated, and at other times that it is created; and yet he does not see that he himself, when he says that 
the maker of the gods is so easily turned, is convicted of having fallen into the very errors for which he 
blames Homer, though Homer said the very opposite concerning the maker of the gods. For he said that 
he spoke thus of himself:— 


“For ne’er my promise shall deceive, or fail, 
Or be recall’d, if with a nod confirm’d.” 


But Plato, as it seems, unwillingly entered not these strange dissertations concerning the gods, for he 
feared those who were attached to polytheism. And whatever he thinks fit to tell of all that he had learned 
from Moses and the prophets concerning one God, he preferred delivering in a mystical style, so that 
those who desired to be worshippers of God might have an inkling of his own opinion. For being charmed 
with that saying of God to Moses, “I am the really existing,” and accepting with a great deal of thought 
the brief participial expression, he understood that God desired to signify to Moses His eternity, and 
therefore said, “I am the really existing;” for this word “existing” expresses not one time only, but the 
three—the past, the present, and the future. For when Plato says, “and which never really is,” he uses the 
verb “is” of time indefinite. For the word “never” is not spoken, as some suppose, of the past, but of the 
future time. And this has been accurately understood even by profane writers. And therefore, when Plato 
wished, as it were, to interpret to the uninitiated what had been mystically expressed by the participle 
concerning the eternity of God, he employed the following language: “God indeed, as the old tradition 
runs, includes the beginning, and end, and middle of all things.” In this sentence he plainly and obviously 
names the law of Moses “the old tradition,” fearing, through dread of the hemlock-cup, to mention the 
name of Moses; for he understood that the teaching of the man was hateful to the Greeks; and he clearly 
enough indicates Moses by the antiquity of the tradition. And we have sufficiently proved from Diodorus 
and the rest of the historians, in the foregoing chapters, that the law of Moses is not only old, but even the 
first. For Diodorus says that he was the first of all lawgivers; the letters which belong to the Greeks, and 
which they employed in the writing of their histories, having not yet been discovered. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


PLATO INDEBTED TO THE PROPHETS 


And let no one wonder that Plato should believe Moses regarding the eternity of God. For you will find 
him mystically referring the true knowledge of realities to the prophets, next in order after the really 
existent God. For, discoursing in the Timaeus about certain first principles, he wrote thus: “This we lay 
down as the first principle of fire and the other bodies, proceeding according to probability and necessity. 
But the first principles of these again God above knows, and whosoever among men is beloved of Him.” 
And what men does he think beloved of God, but Moses and the rest of the prophets? For their prophecies 
he read, and, having learned from them the doctrine of the judgment, he thus proclaims it in the first book 
of the Republic: “When a man begins to think he is soon to die, fear invades him, and concern about 
things which had never before entered his head. And those stories about what goes on in Hades, which 
tell us that the man who has here been unjust must there be punished, though formerly ridiculed, now 
torment his soul with apprehensions that they may be true. And he, either through the feebleness of age, 
or even because he is now nearer to the things of the other world, views them more attentively. He 
becomes, therefore, full of apprehension and dread, and begins to call himself to account and to consider 
whether he has done any one an injury. And that man who finds in his life many iniquities, and who 
continually starts from his sleep as children do, lives in terror, and with a forlorn prospect. But to him who 
is conscious of no wrong-doing, sweet hope is the constant companion and good nurse of old age, as 
Pindar says. For this, Socrates, he has elegantly expressed, that whoever leads a life of holiness and 
justice, him sweet hope, the nurse of age, accompanies, cheering his heart, for she powerfully sways the 
changeful mind of mortals.’ “ This Plato wrote in the first book of the Republic. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
PLATO’S KNOWLEDGE OF THE JUDGMENT 


And in the tenth book he plainly and manifestly wrote what he had learned from the prophets about the 
judgment, not as if he had learned it from them, but, on account of his fear of the Greeks, as if he had 
heard it from a man who has been slain in battle—for this story he thought fit to invent—and who, when 
he was about to be buried on the twelfth day, and was lying on the funeral pile, came to life again, and 
described the other world. The following are his very words: “For he said that he was present when one 
was asked by another person where the great Ardiaeus was. This Ardiaeus had been prince in a certain 
city of Pamphylia, and had killed his aged father and his elder brother, and done many other unhallowed 
deeds, as was reported. He said, then that the person who was asked said: He neither comes nor ever will 
come hither. For we saw, among other terrible sights, this also. When we were close to the mouth [of the 
pit], and were about to return to the upper air, and had suffered everything else, we suddenly beheld both 
him and others likewise, most of whom were tyrants. But there were also some private sinners who had 
committed great crimes. And these, when they thought they were to ascend, the mouth would not permit, 
but bellowed when any of those who were so incurably wicked attempted to ascend, unless they had paid 
the full penalty. Then fierce men, fiery to look at, stood close by, and hearing the din, took some and led 
them away; but Ardiaeus and the rest, having bound hand and foot, and striking their heads down, and 
flaying, they dragged to the road outside, tearing them with thorns, and signifying to those who were 
present the cause of their suffering these things, and that they were leading them away to cast them into 


Tartarus. Hence, he said, that amidst all their various fears, this one was the greatest, lest the mouth 
should bellow when they ascended, since if it were silent each one would most gladly ascend; and that the 
punishments and torments were such as these, and that, on the other hand, the rewards were the reverse 
of these.” Here Plato seems to me to have learnt from the prophets not only the doctrine of the judgment, 
but also of the resurrection, which the Greeks refuse to believe. For his saying that the soul is judged 
along with the body, proves nothing more clearly than that he believed the doctrine of the resurrection. 
Since how could Ardiaeus and the rest have undergone such punishment in Hades, had they left on earth 
the body, with its head, hands, feet, and skin? For certainly they will never say that the soul has a head 
and hands, and feet and skin. But Plato, having fallen in with the testimonies of the prophets in Egypt, and 
having accepted what they teach concerning the resurrection of the body, teaches that the soul is judged 
in company with the body. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
HOMER'S OBLIGATIONS TO THE SACRED WRITERS 


And not only Plato, but Homer also, having received similar enlightenment in Egypt, said that Tityus was 
in like manner punished. For Ulysses speaks thus to Alcinous when he is recounting his divination by the 
shades of the dead:— 


“There Tityus, large and long, in fetters bound, 
O’erspread nine acres of infernal ground; 

Two ravenous vultures, furious for their food, 

Scream o’er the fiend, and riot in his blood, 

Incessant gore the liver in his breast, 

Th’ immortal liver grows, and gives th’ immortal feast.” 


For it is plain that it is not the soul, but the body, which has a liver. And in the same manner he has 
described both Sisyphus and Tantalus as enduring punishment with the body. And that Homer had been in 
Egypt, and introduced into his own poem much of what he there learnt, Diodorus, the most esteemed of 
historians, plainly enough teaches us. For he said that when he was in Egypt he had learnt that Helen, 
having received from Theon’s wife, Polydamna, a drug, “lulling all sorrow and melancholy, and causing 
forgetfulness of all ills,” brought it to Sparta. And Homer said that by making use of that drug Helen put 
an end to the lamentation of Menelaus, caused by the presence of Telemachus. And he also called Venus 
“golden,” from what he had seen in Egypt. For he had seen the temple which in Egypt is called “the 
temple of golden Venus,” and the plain which is named “the plain of golden Venus.” And why do I now 
make mention of this? To show that the poet transferred to his own poem much of what is contained in the 
divine writings of the prophets. And first he transferred what Moses had related as the beginning of the 
creation of the world. For Moses wrote thus: “In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth,” 
then the sun, and the moon, and the stars. For having learned this in Egypt, and having been much taken 
with what Moses had written in the Genesis of the world, he fabled that Vulcan had made in the shield of 
Achilles a kind of representation of the creation of the world. For he wrote thus:— 


“There he described the earth, the heaven, the sea, 
The sun that rests not, and the moon full-orb’d; 
There also, all the stars which round about, 

As with a radiant frontlet, bind the skies.” 


And he contrived also that the garden of Alcinous should preserve the likeness of Paradise, and through 
this likeness he represented it as ever-blooming and full of all fruits. For thus he wrote:— 


“Tall thriving trees confess’d the fruitful mould; 
The reddening apple ripens here to gold. 

Here the blue fig with luscious juice o’erflows, 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows; 

The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 


And verdant olives flourish round the year. 


The balmy spirit of the western gale 

Eternal breathes on fruits, untaught to fail; 
Each dropping pear a following pear supplies, 
On apples, figs on figs arise. 

The same mild season gives the blooms to blow, 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 
Here order’d vines in equal ranks appear, 

With all th’ united labours of the year. 

Some to unload the fertile branches run, 

Some dry the blackening clusters in the sun, 
Others to tread the liquid harvest join. 

The groaning presses foam with floods of wine. 
Here are the vines in early flower descry’d 
Here grapes discoloured on the sunny side, 
And there in autumn’s richest purple dy’d.” 


Do not these words present a manifest and clear imitation of what the first prophet Moses said about 
Paradise? And if any one wish to know something of the building of the tower by which the men of that 
day fancied they would obtain access to heaven, he will find a sufficiently exact allegorical imitation of 
this in what the poet has ascribed to Otus and Ephialtes. For of them he wrote thus:— 

“Proud of their strength, and more than mortal size, 

The gods they challenge, and affect the skies. 

Heav’d on Olympus tottering Ossa stood; 

On Ossa, Pelion nods with all his wood.” 

And the same holds good regarding the enemy of mankind who was cast out of heaven, whom the Sacred 
Scriptures call the Devil, a name which he obtained from his first devilry against man; and if any one 
would attentively consider the matter, he would find that the poet, though he certainly never mentions the 
name of “the devil,” yet gives him a name from his wickedest action. For the poet, calling him Ate, says 


that he was hurled from heaven by their god, just as if he had a distinct remembrance of the expressions 
which Isaiah the prophet had uttered regarding him. He wrote thus in his own poem:— 


“And, seizing by her glossy locks 

The goddess Ate, in his wrath he swore 

That never to the starry skies again, 

And the Olympian heights, he would permit 
The universal mischief to return. 

Then, whirling her around, he cast her down 
To earth. She, mingling with all works of men, 


Caused many a pang to Jove.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
ORIGIN OF PLATO’S DOCTRINE OF FORM 


And Plato, too, when he says that form is the third original principle next to God and matter, has 
manifestly received this suggestion from no other source than from Moses, having learned, indeed, from 
the words of Moses the name of form, but not having at the same time been instructed by the initiated, 


that without mystic insight it is impossible to have any distinct knowledge of the writings of Moses. For 
Moses wrote that God had spoken to him regarding the tabernacle in the following words: “And thou shalt 
make for me according to all that I show thee in the mount, the pattern of the tabernacle.” And again: 
“And thou shalt erect the tabernacle according to the pattern of all the instruments thereof, even so shalt 
thou make it.” And again, a little afterwards: “Thus then thou shalt make it according to the pattern which 
was showed to thee in the mount.” Plato, then, reading these passages, and not receiving what was 
written with the suitable insight, thought that form had some kind of separate existence before that which 
the senses perceive, and he often calls it the pattern of the things which are made, since the writing of 
Moses spoke thus of the tabernacle: “According to the form showed to thee in the mount, so shalt thou 
make it.” 


CHAPTER XXX 
HOMER’S KNOWLEDGE OF MAN’S ORIGIN 


And he was obviously deceived in the same way regarding the earth and heaven and man; for he supposes 
that there are “ideas” of these. For as Moses wrote thus, “In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth,” and then subjoins this sentence, “And the earth was invisible and unfashioned,” he thought 
that it was the pre-existent earth which was spoken of in the words, “The earth was,” because Moses said, 
“And the earth was invisible and unfashioned;” and he thought that the earth, concerning which he says, 
“God created the heaven and the earth,” was that earth which we perceive by the senses, and which God 
made according to the pre-existent form. And so also, of the heaven which was created, he thought that 
the heaven which was created—and which he also called the firmament—was that creation which the 
senses perceive; and that the heaven which the intellect perceives is that other of which the prophet said, 
“The heaven of heavens is the Lord’s, but the earth hath He given to the children of men.” And so also 
concerning man: Moses first mentions the name of man, and then after many other creations he makes 
mention of the formation of man, saying, “And God made man, taking dust from the earth.” He thought, 
accordingly, that the man first so named existed before the man who was made, and that he who was 
formed of the earth was afterwards made according to the pre-existent form. And that man was formed of 
earth, Homer, too, having discovered from the ancient and divine history which says, “Dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return,” calls the lifeless body of Hector dumb clay. For in condemnation of Achilles 
dragging the corpse of Hector after death, he says somewhere:— 


“On the dumb clay he cast indignity, 
Blinded with rage.” 


And again, somewhere else, he introduces Menelaus, thus addressing those who were not accepting 
Hector’s challenge to single combat with becoming alacrity,— 


“To earth and water may you all return,”— 


resolving them in his violent rage into their original and pristine formation from earth. These things 
Homer and Plato, having learned in Egypt from the ancient histories, wrote in their own words. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


FURTHER PROOF OF PLATO’S ACQUAINTANCE WITH SCRIPTURE 


For from what other source, if not from his reading the writings of the prophets, could Plato have derived 
the information he gives us, that Jupiter drives a winged chariot in heaven? For he knew this from the 
following expressions of the prophet about the cherubim: “And the glory of the Lord went out from the 
house and rested on the cherubim; and the cherubim lift up their wings, and the wheels beside them; and 
the glory of the Lord God of Israel was over them above.” And borrowing this idea, the magniloquent Plato 
shouts aloud with vast assurance, “The great Jove, indeed, driving his winged chariot in heaven.” For from 
what other source, if not from Moses and the prophets, did he learn this and so write? And whence did he 
receive the suggestion of his saying that God exists in a fiery substance? Was it not from the third book of 
the history of the Kings, where it is written, “The Lord was not in the wind; and after the wind an 
earthquake, but the Lord was not in the earthquake; and after the earthquake a fire, but the Lord was not 
in the fire; and after the fire a still small voice?” But these things pious men must understand in a higher 
sense with profound and meditative insight. But Plato, not attending to the words with the suitable 
insight, said that God exists in a fiery substance. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
PLATO’S DOCTRINE OF THE HEAVENLY GIFT 


And if any one will attentively consider the gift that descends from God on the holy men,—which gift the 
sacred prophets call the Holy Ghost,—he shall find that this was announced under another name by Plato 


in the dialogue with Meno. For, fearing to name the gift of God “the Holy Ghost,” lest he should seem, by 
following the teaching of the prophets, to be an enemy to the Greeks, he acknowledges, indeed, that it 
comes down from God, yet does not think fit to name it the Holy Ghost, but virtue. For so in the dialogue 
with Meno, concerning reminiscence, after he had put many questions regarding virtue, whether it could 
be taught or whether it could not be taught, but must be gained by practice, or whether it could be 
attained neither by practice nor by learning, but was a natural gift in men, or whether it comes in some 
other way, he makes this declaration in these very words: “But if now through this whole dialogue we have 
conducted our inquiry and discussion aright, virtue must be neither a natural gift, nor what one can 
receive by teaching, but comes to those to whom it does come by divine destiny.” These things, I think, 
Plato having learned from the prophets regarding the Holy Ghost, he has manifestly transferred to what 
he calls virtue. For as the sacred prophets say that one and the same spirit is divided into seven spirits, so 
he also, naming it one and the same virtue, says this is divided into four virtues; wishing by all means to 
avoid mention of the Holy Spirit, but clearly declaring in a kind of allegory what the prophets said of the 
Holy Spirit. For to this effect he spoke in the dialogue with Meno towards the close: “From this reasoning, 
Meno, it appears that virtue comes to those to whom it does come by a divine destiny. But we shall know 
clearly about this, in what kind of way virtue comes to men, when, as a first step, we shall have set 
ourselves to investigate, as an independent inquiry, what virtue itself is.” You see how he calls only by the 
name of virtue, the gift that descends from above; and yet he counts it worthy of inquiry, whether it is 
right that this [gift] be called virtue or some other thing, fearing to name it openly the Holy Spirit, lest he 
should seem to be following the teaching of the prophets. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 
PLATO’S IDEA OF THE BEGINNING OF TIME DRAWN FROM MOSES 


And from what source did Plato draw the information that time was created along with the heavens? For 
he wrote thus: “Time, accordingly, was created along with the heavens; in order that, coming into being 
together, they might also be together dissolved, if ever their dissolution should take place.” Had he not 
learned this from the divine history of Moses? For he knew that the creation of time had received its 
original constitution from days and months and years. Since, then, the first day which was created along 
with the heavens constituted the beginning of all time (for thus Moses wrote, “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth,” and then immediately subjoins, “And one day was made,” as if he 
would designate the whole of time by one part of it), Plato names the day “time,” lest, if he mentioned the 
“day,” he should seem to lay himself open to the accusation of the Athenians, that he was completely 
adopting the expressions of Moses. And from what source did he derive what he has written regarding the 
dissolution of the heavens? Had he not learned this, too, from the sacred prophets, and did he not think 
that this was their doctrine? 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
WHENCE MEN ATTRIBUTED TO GOD HUMAN FORM 


And if any person investigates the subject of images, and inquires on what ground those who first 
fashioned your gods conceived that they had the forms of men, he will find that this also was derived from 
the divine history. For seeing that Moses history, speaking in the person of God, says, “Let Us make man 
in our image and likeness,” these persons, under the impression that this meant that men were like God in 
form, began thus to fashion their gods, supposing they would make a likeness from a likeness. But why, ye 
men of Greece, am I now induced to recount these things? That ye may know that it is not possible to 
learn the true religion from those who were unable, even on those subjects by which they won the 
admiration of the heathen, to write anything original, but merely propounded by some allegorical device 
in their own writings what they had learned from Moses and the other prophets. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
APPEAL TO THE GREEKS 


The time, then, ye men of Greece, is now come, that ye, having been persuaded by the secular histories 
that Moses and the rest of the prophets were far more ancient than any of those who have been esteemed 
sages among you, abandon the ancient delusion of your forefathers, and read the divine histories of the 
prophets, and ascertain from them the true religion; for they do not present to you artful discourses, nor 
speak speciously and plausibly—for this is the property of those who wish to rob you of the truth—but use 
with simplicity the words and expressions which offer themselves, and declare to you whatever the Holy 
Ghost, who descended upon them, chose to teach through them to those who are desirous to learn the 
true religion. Having then laid aside all false shame, and the inveterate error of mankind, with all its 
bombastic parade and empty noise, though by means of it you fancy you are possessed of all advantages, 
do you give yourselves to the things that profit you. For neither will you commit any offence against your 
fathers, if you now show a desire to betake yourselves to that which is quite opposed to their error, since 
it is likely enough that they themselves are now lamenting in Hades, and repenting with a too late 
repentance; and if it were possible for them to show you thence what had befallen them after the 


termination of this life, ye would know from what fearful ills they desired to deliver you. But now, since it 
is not possible in this present life that ye either learn from them, or from those who here profess to teach 
that philosophy which is falsely so called, it follows as the one thing that remains for you to do, that, 
renouncing the error of your fathers, ye read the prophecies of the sacred writers, not requiring from 
them unexceptionable diction (for the matters of our religion lie in works, not in words), and learn from 
them what will give you life everlasting. For those who bootlessly disgrace the name of philosophy are 
convicted of knowing nothing at all, as they are themselves forced, though unwillingly, to confess, since 
not only do they disagree with each other, but also expressed their own opinions sometimes in one way, 
sometimes in another. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
TRUE KNOWLEDGE NOT HELD BY THE PHILOSOPHERS 


And if “the discovery of the truth” be given among them as one definition of philosophy, how are they who 
are not in possession of the true knowledge worthy of the name of philosophy? For if Socrates, the wisest 
of your wise men, to whom even your oracle, as you yourselves say, bears witness, saying, “Of all men 
Socrates is the wisest”—if he confesses that he knows nothing, how did those who came after him profess 
to know even things heavenly? For Socrates said that he was on this account called wise, because, while 
other men pretended to know what they were ignorant of, he himself did not shrink from confessing that 
he knew nothing. For he said, “I seem to myself to be wisest by this little particular, that what I do not 
know, I do not suppose I know.” Let no one fancy that Socrates ironically feigned ignorance, because he 
often used to do so in his dialogues. For the last expression of his apology which he uttered as he was 
being led away to the prison, proves that in seriousness and truth he was confessing his ignorance: “But 
now it is time to go away, I indeed to die, but you to live. And which of us goes to the better state, is 
hidden to all but God.” Socrates, indeed, having uttered this last sentence in the Areopagus, departed to 
the prison, ascribing to God alone the knowledge of those things which are hidden from us; but those who 
came after him, though they are unable to comprehend even earthly things, profess to understand things 
heavenly as if they had seen them. Aristotle at least—as if he had seen things heavenly with greater 
accuracy than Plato—declared that God did not exist, as Plato said, in the fiery substance (for this was 
Plato’s doctrine) but in the fifth element, air. And while he demanded that concerning these matters he 
should be believed on account of the excellence of his language, he yet departed this life because he was 
overwhelmed with the infamy and disgrace of being unable to discover even the nature of the Euripus in 
Chalcis. Let not any one, therefore, of sound judgment prefer the elegant diction of these men to his own 
salvation, but let him, according to that old story, stop his ears with wax, and flee the sweet hurt which 
these sirens would inflict upon him. For the above-mentioned men, presenting their elegant language as a 
kind of bait, have sought to seduce many from the right religion, in imitation of him who dared to teach 
the first men polytheism. Be not persuaded by these persons, I entreat you, but read the prophecies of the 
sacred writers. And if any slothfulness or old hereditary superstition prevents you from reading the 
prophecies of the holy men through which you can be instructed regarding the one only God, which is the 
first article of the true religion, yet believe him who, though at first he taught you polytheism, yet 
afterwards preferred to sing a useful and necessary recantation—I mean Orpheus, who said what I quoted 
a little before; and believe the others who wrote the same things concerning one God. For it was the work 
of Divine Providence on your behalf, that they, though unwillingly, bore testimony that what the prophets 
said regarding one God was true, in order that, the doctrine of a plurality of gods being rejected by all, 
occasion might be afforded you of knowing the truth. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
OF THE SIBYL 


And you may in part easily learn the right religion from the ancient Sibyl, who by some kind of potent 
inspiration teaches you, through her oracular predictions, truths which seem to be much akin to the 
teaching of the prophets. She, they say, was of Babylonian extraction, being the daughter of Berosus, who 
wrote the Chaldaean History; and when she had crossed over (how, I know not) into the region of 
Campania, she there uttered her oracular sayings in a city called Cumae, six miles from Baiae, where the 
hot springs of Campania are found. And being in that city, we saw also a certain place, in which we were 
shown a very large basilica cut out of one stone; a vast affair, and worthy of all admiration. And they who 
had heard it from their fathers as part of their country’s tradition, told us that it was here she used to 
publish her oracles. And in the middle of the basilica they showed us three receptacles cut out of one 
stone, in which, when filled with water, they said that she washed, and having put on her robe again, 
retires into the inmost chamber of the basilica, which is still a part of the one stone; and sitting in the 
middle of the chamber on a high rostrum and throne, thus proclaims her oracles. And both by many other 
writers has the Sibyl been mentioned as a prophetess, and also by Plato in his Phaedrus. And Plato seems 
to me to have counted prophets divinely inspired when he read her prophecies. For he saw that what she 
had long ago predicted was accomplished; and on this account he expresses in the Dialogue with Meno 
his wonder at and admiration of prophets in the following terms: “Those whom we now call prophetic 
persons we should rightly name divine. And not least would we say that they are divine, and are raised to 


the prophetic ecstasy by the inspiration and possession of God, when they correctly speak of many and 
important matters, and yet know nothing of what they are saying,”—plainly and manifestly referring to the 
prophecies of the Sibyl. For, unlike the poets who, after their poems are penned, have power to correct 
and polish, specially in the way of increasing the accuracy of their verse, she was filled indeed with 
prophecy at the time of the inspiration, but as soon as the inspiration ceased, there ceased also the 
remembrance of all she had said. And this indeed was the cause why some only, and not all, the metres of 
the verses of the Sibyl were preserved. For we ourselves, when in that city, ascertained from our cicerone, 
who showed us the places in which she used to prophesy, that there was a certain coffer made of brass in 
which they said that her remains were preserved. And besides all else which they told us as they had 
heard it from their fathers, they said also that they who then took down her prophecies, being illiterate 
persons, often went quite astray from the accuracy of the metres; and this, they said, was the cause of the 
want of metre in some of the verses, the prophetess having no remembrance of what she had said, after 
the possession and inspiration ceased, and the reporters having, through their lack of education, failed to 
record the metres with accuracy. And on this account, it is manifest that Plato had an eye to the 
prophecies of the Sibyl when he said this about prophets, for he said, “When they correctly speak of many 
and important matters, and yet know nothing of what they are saying. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
CONCLUDING APPEAL 


But since, ye men of Greece, the matters of the true religion lie not in the metrical numbers of poetry, nor 
yet in that culture which is highly esteemed among you, do ye henceforward pay less devotion to accuracy 
of metres and of language; and giving heed without contentiousness to the words of the Sibyl, recognise 
how great are the benefits which she will confer upon you by predicting, as she does in a clear and patent 
manner, the advent of our Saviour Jesus Christ; who, being the Word of God, inseparable from Him in 
power, having assumed man, who had been made in the image and likeness of God, restored to us the 
knowledge of the religion of our ancient forefathers, which the men who lived after them abandoned 
through the bewitching counsel of the envious devil, and turned to the worship of those who were no 
gods. And if you still hesitate and are hindered from belief regarding the formation of man, believe those 
whom you have hitherto thought it right to give heed to, and know that your own oracle, when asked by 
some one to utter a hymn of praise to the Almighty God, in the middle of the hymn spoke thus, “Who 
formed the first of men, and called him Adam.” And this hymn is preserved by many whom we know, for 
the conviction of those who are unwilling to believe the truth which all bear witness to. If therefore, ye 
men of Greece, ye do not esteem the false fancy concerning those that are no gods at a higher rate than 
your own salvation, believe, as I said, the most ancient and time-honoured Sibyl, whose books are 
preserved in all the world, and who by some kind of potent inspiration both teaches us in her oracular 
utterances concerning those that are called gods, that have no existence; and also clearly and manifestly 
prophesies concerning the predicted advent of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and concerning all those things 
which were to be done by Him. For the knowledge of these things will constitute your necessary 
preparatory training for the study of the prophecies of the sacred writers. And if any one supposes that he 
has learned the doctrine concerning God from the most ancient of those whom you name philosophers, let 
him listen to Ammon and Hermes: to Ammon, who in his discourse concerning God calls Him wholly 
hidden; and to Hermes, who says plainly and distinctly, “that it is difficult to comprehend God, and that it 
is impossible even for the man who can comprehend Him to declare Him to others.” From every point of 
view, therefore, it must be seen that in no other way than only from the prophets who teach us by divine 
inspiration, is it at all possible to learn anything concerning God and the true religion. 


Justin on the Sole Government of God 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. G. REITH, M.A. 


CHAPTER I 
OBJECT OF THE AUTHOR 


Although human nature at first received a union of intelligence and safety to discern the truth, and the 
worship due to the one Lord of all, yet envy, insinuating the excellence of human greatness, turned men 
away to the making of idols; and this superstitious custom, after continuing for a long period, is handed 
down to the majority as if it were natural and true. It is the part of a lover of man, or rather of a lover of 
God, to remind men who have neglected it of that which they ought to know. For the truth is of itself 
sufficient to show forth, by means of those things which are contained under the pole of heaven, the order 
[instituted by] Him who has created them. But forgetfulness having taken possession of the minds of men, 
through the long-suffering of God, has acted recklessly in transferring to mortals the name which is 
applicable to the only true God; and from the few the infection of sin spread to the many, who were 
blinded by popular usage to the knowledge of that which was lasting and unchangeable. For the men of 
former generations, who instituted private and public rites in honour of such as were more powerful, 
caused forgetfulness of the Catholic faith to take possession of their posterity; but I, as I have just stated, 
along with a God-loving mind, shall employ the speech of one who loves man, and set it before those who 
have intelligence, which all ought to have who are privileged to observe the administration of the 
universe, so that they should worship unchangeably Him who knows all things. This I shall do, not by 
mere display of words, but by altogether using demonstration drawn from the old poetry in Greek 
literature, and from writings very common amongst all. For from these the famous men who have handed 
down idol-worship as law to the multitudes, shall be taught and convicted by their own poets and 
literature of great ignorance. 


CHAPTER II 
TESTIMONIES TO THE UNITY OF GOD 


First, then, AEschylus, in expounding the arrangement of his work, expressed himself also as follows 
respecting the only God:— 


“Afar from mortals place the holy God, 

Nor ever think that He, like to thyself, 

In fleshly robes is clad; for all unknown 

Is the great God to such a worm as thou. 
Divers similitudes He bears; at times 

He seems as a consuming fire that burns 
Unsated; now like water, then again 

In sable folds of darkness shrouds Himself. 
Nay, even the very beasts of earth reflect 

His sacred image; whilst the wind, clouds, rain, 
The roll of thunder and the lightning flash, 
Reveal to men their great and sovereign Lord. 
Before Him sea and rocks, with every fount, 
And all the water floods, in reverence bend; 


And as they gaze upon His awful face, 


Mountains and earth, with the profoundest depths 
Of ocean, and the highest peaks of hills, 

Tremble: for He is Lord Omnipotent; 

And this the glory is of God Most High.” 


But he was not the only man initiated in the knowledge of God; for Sophocles also thus describes the 
nature of the only Creator of all things, the One God:— 


“There is one God, in truth there is but one, 

Who made the heavens and the broad earth beneath, 
The glancing waves of ocean, and the winds; 

But many of us mortals err in heart, 

And set up, for a solace in our woes, 

Images of the gods in stone and brass, 

Or figures carved in gold or ivory; 

And, furnishing for these, our handiworks, 

Both sacrifice and rite magnificent, 

We think that thus we do a pious work.” 


And Philemon also, who published many explanations of ancient customs, shares in the knowledge of the 
truth; and thus he writes:— 


“Tell me what thoughts of God we should conceive? 
One, all things seeing, yet Himself unseen.” 


Even Orpheus, too, who introduces three hundred and sixty gods, will bear testimony in my favour from 
the tract called Diathecae, in which he appears to repent of his error by writing the following:— 


“T’ll speak to those who lawfully may hear; 

All others, ye profane, now close the doors! 

And, O Musaeus, hearken thou to me, 

Who offspring art of the light-bringing moon. 

The words I tell thee now are true indeed, 

And if thou former thoughts of mine hast seen, 
Let them not rob thee of the blessed life; 

But rather turn the depths of thine own heart 
Unto that place where light and knowledge dwell. 
Take thou the word divine to guide thy steps; 

And walking well in the straight certain path, 
Look to the one and universal King, 

One, self-begotten, and the only One 

Of whom all things, and we ourselves, are sprung. 
All things are open to His piercing gaze, 

While He Himself is still invisible; 


Present in all His works, though still unseen, 


He gives to mortals evil out of good, 

Sending both chilling wars and tearful griefs; 
And other than the Great King there is none. 
The clouds for ever settle round His throne; 
And mortal eyeballs in mere mortal eyes 

Are weak to see Jove, reigning over all. 

He sits established in the brazen heavens 

Upon His throne; and underneath His feet 

He treads the earth, and stretches His right hand 
To all the ends of ocean, and around 

Tremble the mountain ranges, and the streams, 
The depths, too, of the blue and hoary sea.” 


He speaks indeed as if he had been an eyewitness of God’s greatness. And Pythagoras agrees with him 
when he writes:— 


“Should one in boldness say, Lo, Iam God! 
Besides the One—Eternal—Infinite, 

Then let him from the throne he has usurped 
Put forth his power and form another globe, 
Such as we dwell in, saying, This is mine. 
Nor only so, but in this new domain 

For ever let him dwell. If this he can, 


Then verily he is a god proclaimed.” 


CHAPTER III 

TESTIMONIES TO A FUTURE JUDGMENT 

Then further concerning Him, that He alone is powerful, both to institute judgment on the deeds 
performed in life, and on the ignorance of the Deity [displayed by men], I can adduce witnesses from your 
own ranks; and first Sophocles, who speaks as follows:— 

“That time of times shall come, shall surely come, 

When from the golden ether down shall fall 

Fire’s teeming treasure, and in burning flames 

All things of earth and heaven shall be consumed; 

And then, when all creation is dissolved, 

The sea’s last wave shall die upon the shore, 

The bald earth stript of trees, the burning air 

No winged thing upon its breast shall bear. 

There are two roads to Hades, well we know; 

By this the righteous, and by that the bad, 

On to their separate fates shall tend; and He, 


Who all things had destroyed, shall all things save.” 


And Philemon again:— 

“Think’st thou, Nicostratus, the dead, who here 
Enjoyed whate’er of good life often man, 
Escape the notice of Divinity, 

As if they might forgotten be of Him? 

Nay, there’s an eye of Justice watching all; 
For if the good and bad find the same end, 
Then go thou, rob, steal, plunder, at thy will, 
Do all the evil that to thee seems good. 

Yet be not thou deceived; for underneath 
There is a throne and place of judgment set, 
Which God the Lord of all shall occupy; 
Whose name is terrible, nor shall I dare 

To breathe it forth in feeble human speech.” 
And Euripides:— 

“Not grudgingly he gives a lease of life, 
That we the holders may be fairly judged; 
And if a mortal man doth think to hide 

His daily guilt from the keen eye of God, 

It is an evil thought; so if perchance 

He meets with leisure-taking Justice, she 
Demands him as her lawful prisoner: 

But many of you hastily commit 

A twofold sin, and say there is no God. 

But, ah! there is; there is. Then see that he 
Who, being wicked, prospers, may redeem 
The time so precious, else hereafter waits 


For him the due reward of punishment.” 


CHAPTER IV 


GOD DESIRES NOT SACRIFICES, BUT RIGHTEOUSNESS 


And that God is not appeased by the libations and incense of evil-doers, but awards vengeance in 
righteousness to each one, Philemon again shall bear testimony to me:— 


“If any one should dream, O Pamphilus, 
By sacrifice of bulls or goats—nay, then, 
By Jupiter—of any such like things; 

Or by presenting gold or purple robes, 
Or images of ivory and gems; 


If thus he thinks he may propitiate God, 


He errs, and shows himself a silly one. 

But let him rather useful be, and good, 
Committing neither theft nor lustful deeds, 
Nor murder foul, for earthly riches’ sake. 

Let him of no man covet wife or child, 

His splendid house, his wide-spread property, 
His maiden, or his slave born ill his house, 
His horses, or his cattle, or his beeves, 

Nay, covet not a pin, O Pamphilus, 

For God, close by you, sees whate’er you do. 
He ever with the wicked man is wroth, 

But in the righteous takes a pleasure still, 
Permitting him to reap fruit of his toil, 

And to enjoy the bread his sweat has won. 
But being righteous, see thou pay thy vows, 
And unto God the giver offer gifts. 

Place thy adorning not in outward shows, 

But in an inward purity of heart; 

Hearing the thunder then, thou shall not fear, 
Nor shall thou flee, O master, at its voice, 

For thou art conscious of no evil deed, 

And God, close by you, sees whate’er you do.” 
Again, Plato, in Timaeus, says: “But if any one on consideration should actually institute a rigid inquiry, he 
would be ignorant of the distinction between the human and the divine nature; because God mingles many 


things up into one, [and again is able to dissolve one into many things,] seeing that He is endued with 
knowledge and power; but no man either is, or ever shall be, able to perform any of these.” 


CHAPTER V 
THE VAIN PRETENSIONS OF FALSE GODS 


But concerning those who think that they shall share the holy and perfect name, which some have 
received by a vain tradition as if they were gods, Menander in the Auriga says:— 


“Tf there exists a god who walketh out 

With an old woman, or who enters in 

By stealth to houses through the folding-doors, 
He ne’er can please me; nay, but only he 

Who stays at home, a just and righteous God, 
To give salvation to His worshippers.” 

The same Menander, in the Sacerdos, says:— 
“There is no God, O woman, that can save 


One man by another; if indeed a man, 


With sound of tinkling cymbals, charm a god 
Where’er he listeth, then assuredly 

He who doth so is much the greater god. 

But these, O Rhode, are but the cunning schemes 
Which daring men of intrigue, unabashed, 

Invent to earn themselves a livelihood, 

And yield a laughing-stock unto the age.” 


Again, the same Menander, stating his opinion about those who are received as gods, proving rather that 
they are not so, says:— 


“Yea, if I this beheld, I then should wish 

That back to me again my soul returned. 

For tell me where, O Getas, in the world 

"Tis possible to find out righteous gods?” 

And in the Depositum:— 

“There’s an unrighteous judgment, as it seems, 
Even with the gods.” 

And Euripides the tragedian, in Orestes, says:— 
“Apollo having caused by his command 

The murder of the mother, knoweth not 

What honesty and justice signify. 

We serve the gods, whoever they may be; 

But from the central regions of the earth 

You see Apollo plainly gives response 

To mortals, and whate’er he says we do. 

I him obeyed, when she that bore me fell 

Slain by my hand: he is the wicked man. 

Then slay him, for ‘twas he that sinned, not I. 
What could I do? Think you not that the god 
Should free me from the blame which I do bear?” 
The same also in Hippolytus:— 

“But on these points the gods do not judge right.” 
And in Ion:— 

“But in the daughter of Erechtheus 

What interest have I? for that pertains 

Not unto such as me. But when I come 

With golden vessels for libations, I 

The dew shall sprinkle, and yet needs must warn 


Apollo of his deeds; for when he weds 


Maidens by force, the children secretly 
Begotten he betrays, and then neglects 

When dying. Thus not you; but while you may 
Always pursue the virtues, for the gods 

Will surely punish men of wickedness. 

How is it right that you, who have prescribed 
Laws for men’s guidance, live unrighteously? 
But ye being absent, I shall freely speak, 

And ye to men shall satisfaction give 

For marriage forced, thou Neptune, Jupiter, 
Who over heaven presides. The temples ye 
Have emptied, while injustice ye repay. 

And though ye laud the prudent to the skies, 
Yet have ye filled your hands with wickedness. 
No longer is it right to call men ill 

If they do imitate the sins of gods; 

Nay, evil let their teachers rather be.” 

And in Archelaus:— 

“Full oft, my son, do gods mankind perplex.” 
And in Bellerophon:— 

“They are no gods, who do not what is right.” 
And again in the same:— 

“Gods reign in heaven most certainly, says one; 
But it is false,—and let not him 

Who speaks thus, be so foolish as to use 
Ancient tradition, or to pay regard 

Unto my words: but with unclouded eye 
Behold the matter in its clearest light. 

Power absolute, I say, robs men of life 

And property; transgresses plighted faith; 
Nor spares even cities, but with cruel hand 
Despoils and devastates them ruthlessly. 

But they that do these things have more success 
Than those who live a gentle pious life; 

And cities small, I know, which reverence gods, 
Submissive bend before the many spears 


Of larger impious ones; yea, and methinks 


If any man lounge idly, and abstain 

From working with his hands for sustenance, 
Yet pray the gods; he very soon will know 

If they from him misfortunes will avert.” 

And Menander in Diphilus:— 

“Therefore ascribe we praise and honour great 
To Him who Father is, and Lord of all; 

Sole maker and preserver of mankind, 

And who with all good things our earth has stored.” 
The same also in the Piscatores:— 

“For I deem that which nourishes my life 

Is God; but he whose custom ’tis to meet 

The wants of men,—He needs not at our hands 
Renewed supplies, Himself being all in all.” 
The same in the Fratres:— 

“God ever is intelligence to those 

Who righteous are: so wisest men have thought.” 
And in the Tibicinae:— 

“Good reason finds a temple in all things 
Wherein to worship; for what is the mind, 

But just the voice of God within us placed?” 
And the tragedian in Phrixus:— 

“But if the pious and the impious 

Share the same lot, how could we think it just, 
If Jove, the best, judges not uprightly?” 

In Philoctetes:— 

“You see how honourable gain is deemed 
Even to the gods; and how he is admired 
Whose shrine is laden most with yellow gold. 
What, then, doth hinder thee, since it is good 
To be like gods, from thus accepting gain?” 

In Hecuba:— 

“O Jupiter I whoever thou mayest be, 

Of whom except in word all knowledge fails;” 
and,— 

“Jupiter, whether thou art indeed 


A great necessity, or the mind of man, 


I worship thee!” 


CHAPTER VI 
WE SHOULD ACKNOWLEDGE ONE ONLY GOD 


Here, then, is a proof of virtue, and of a mind loving prudence, to recur to the communion of the unity, and 
to attach one’s self to prudence for salvation, and make choice of the better things according to the free- 
will placed in man; and not to think that those who are possessed of human passions are lords of all, when 
they shall not appear to have even equal power with men. For in Homer, Demodocus says he is self-taught 


“God inspired me with strains” — 


though he is a mortal. AEsculapius and Apollo are taught to heal by Chiron the Centaur,—a very novel 
thing indeed, for gods to be taught by a man. What need I speak of Bacchus, who the poet says is mad? or 
of Hercules, who he says is unhappy? What need to speak of Mars and Venus, the leaders of adultery; and 
by means of all these to establish the proof which has been undertaken? For if some one, in ignorance, 
should imitate the deeds which are said to be divine, he would be reckoned among impure men, and a 
stranger to life and humanity; and if any one does so knowingly, he will have a plausible excuse for 
escaping vengeance, by showing that imitation of godlike deeds of audacity is no sin. But if any one should 
blame these deeds, he will take away their well-known names, and not cover them up with specious and 
plausible words. It is necessary, then, to accept the true and invariable Name, not proclaimed by my 
words only, but by the words of those who have introduced us to the elements of learning, in order that we 
may not, by living idly in this present state of existence, not only as those who are ignorant of the 
heavenly glory, but also as having proved ourselves ungrateful, render our account to the Judge. 


Fragments of the Lost Work of Justin on the Resurrection 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. M. DODS, M.A. 


CHAPTER I 


THE SELF-EVIDENCING POWER OF TRUTH 


The word of truth is free, and carries its own authority, disdaining to fall under any skilful argument, or to 
endure the logical scrutiny of its hearers. But it would be believed for its own nobility, and for the 
confidence due to Him who sends it. Now the word of truth is sent from God; wherefore the freedom 
claimed by the truth is not arrogant. For being sent with authority, it were not fit that it should be 
required to produce proof of what is said; since neither is there any proof beyond itself, which is God. For 
every proof is more powerful and trustworthy than that which it proves; since what is disbelieved, until 
proof is produced, gets credit when such proof is produced, and is recognised as being what it was stated 
to be. But nothing is either more powerful or more trustworthy than the truth; so that he who requires 
proof of this is like one who wishes it demonstrated why the things that appear to the senses do appear. 
For the test of those things which are received through the reason, is sense; but of sense itself there is no 
test beyond itself. As then we bring those things which reason hunts after, to sense, and by it judge what 
kind of things they are, whether the things spoken be true or false, and then sit in judgment no longer, 
giving full credit to its decision; so also we refer all that is said regarding men and the world to the truth, 
and by it judge whether it be worthless or no. But the utterances of truth we judge by no separate test, 
giving full credit to itself. And God, the Father of the universe, who is the perfect intelligence, is the truth. 
And the Word, being His Son, came to us, having put on flesh, revealing both Himself and the Father, 
giving to us in Himself resurrection from the dead, and eternal life afterwards. And this is Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour and Lord. He, therefore, is Himself both the faith and the proof of Himself and of all things. 
Wherefore those who follow Him, and know Him, having faith in Him as their proof, shall rest in Him. But 
since the adversary does not cease to resist many, and uses many and divers arts to ensnare them, that he 
may seduce the faithful from their faith, and that he may prevent the faithless from believing, it seems to 
me necessary that we also, being armed with the invulnerable doctrines of the faith, do battle against him 
in behalf of the weak. 


CHAPTER II 
OBJECTIONS TO THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH 


They who maintain the wrong opinion say that there is no resurrection of the flesh; giving as their reason 
that it is impossible that what is corrupted and dissolved should be restored to the same as it had been. 
And besides the impossibility, they say that the salvation of the flesh is disadvantageous; and they abuse 
the flesh, adducing its infirmities, and declare that it only is the cause of our sins, so that if the flesh, say 
they, rise again, our infirmities also rise with it. And such sophistical reasons as the following they 
elaborate: If the flesh rise again, it must rise either entire and possessed of all its parts, or imperfect. But 
its rising imperfect argues a want of power on God’s part, if some parts could be saved, and others not; 
but if all the parts are saved, then the body will manifestly have all its members. But is it not absurd to say 
that these members will exist after the resurrection from the dead, since the Saviour said, “They neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage, but shall be as the angels in heaven?” And the angels, say they, have 
neither flesh, nor do they eat, nor have sexual intercourse; therefore there shall be no resurrection of the 
flesh. By these and such like arguments, they attempt to distract men from the faith. And there are some 
who maintain that even Jesus Himself appeared only as spiritual, and not in flesh, but presented merely 
the appearance of flesh: these persons seek to rob the flesh of the promise. First, then, let us solve those 
things which seem to them to be insoluble; then we will introduce in an orderly manner the demonstration 
concerning the flesh, proving that it partakes of salvation. 


CHAPTER III 


IF THE MEMBERS RISE, MUST THEY DISCHARGE THE SAME FUNCTIONS AS NOW? 


They say, then, if the body shall rise entire, and in possession of all its members, it necessarily follows that 
the functions of the members shall also be in existence; that the womb shall become pregnant, and the 
male also discharge his function of generation, and the rest of the members in like manner. Now let this 
argument stand or fall by this one assertion. For this being proved false, their whole objection will be 
removed. Now it is indeed evident that the members which discharge functions discharge those functions 
which in the present life we see but it does not follow that they necessarily discharge the same functions 


from the beginning. And that this may be more clearly seen, let us consider it thus. The function of the 
womb is to become pregnant; and of the member of the male to impregnate. But as, though these 
members are destined to discharge such functions, it is not therefore necessary that they from the 
beginning discharge them (since we see many women who do not become pregnant, as those that are 
barren, even though they have wombs), so pregnancy is not the immediate and necessary consequence of 
having a womb; but those even who are not barren abstain from sexual intercourse, some being virgins 
from the first, and others from a certain time. And we see men also keeping themselves virgins, some 
from the first, and some from a certain time; so that by their means, marriage, made lawless through lust, 
is destroyed. And we find that some even of the lower animals, though possessed of wombs, do not bear, 
such as the mule; and the male mules do not beget their kind. So that both in the case of men and the 
irrational animals we can see sexual intercourse abolished; and this, too, before the future world. And our 
Lord Jesus Christ was born of a virgin, for no other reason than that He might destroy the begetting by 
lawless desire, and might show to the ruler that the formation of man was possible to God without human 
intervention. And when He had been born, and had submitted to the other conditions of the flesh,—I mean 
food, drink, and clothing,—this one condition only of discharging the sexual function He did not submit to; 
for, regarding the desires of the flesh, He accepted some as necessary, while others, which were 
unnecessary, He did not submit to. For if the flesh were deprived of food, drink, and clothing, it would be 
destroyed; but being deprived of lawless desire, it suffers no harm. And at the same time He foretold that, 
in the future world, sexual intercourse should be done away with; as He says, “The children of this world 
marry, and are given in marriage; but the children of the world to come neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but shall be like the angels in heaven.” Let not, then, those that are unbelieving marvel, if in the 
world to come He do away with those acts of our fleshly members which even in this present life are 
abolished. 


CHAPTER IV 


MUST THE DEFORMED RISE DEFORMED? 


Well, they say, if then the flesh rise, it must rise the same as it falls; so that if it die with one eye, it must 
rise one-eyed; if lame, lame; if defective in any part of the body, in this part the man must rise deficient. 
How truly blinded are they in the eyes of their hearts! For they have not seen on the earth blind men 
seeing again, and the lame walking by His word. All things which the Saviour did, He did in the first place 
in order that what was spoken concerning Him in the prophets might be fulfilled, “that the blind should 
receive sight, and the deaf hear,” and so on; but also to induce the belief that in the resurrection the flesh 
shall rise entire. For if on earth He healed the sicknesses of the flesh, and made the body whole, much 
more will He do this in the resurrection, so that the flesh shall rise perfect and entire. In this manner, 
then, shall those dreaded difficulties of theirs be healed. 


CHAPTER V 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH IS NOT IMPOSSIBLE 


But again, of those who maintain that the flesh has no resurrection, some assert that it is impossible; 
others that, considering how vile and despicable the flesh is, it is not fit that God should raise it; and 
others, that it did not at the first receive the promise. First, then, in respect of those who say that it is 
impossible for God to raise it, it seems to me that I should show that they are ignorant, professing as they 
do in word that they are believers, yet by their works proving themselves to be unbelieving, even more 
unbelieving than the unbelievers. For, seeing that all the heathen believe in their idols, and are persuaded 
that to them all things are possible (as even their poet Homer says, “The gods can do all things, and that 
easily;” and he added the word “easily” that he might bring out the greatness of the power of the gods), 
many do seem to be more unbelieving than they. For if the heathen believe in their gods, which are idols 
(“which have ears, and they hear not; they have eyes, and they see not” ), that they can do all things, 
though they be but devils, as saith the Scripture, “The gods of the nations are devils,” much more ought 
we, who hold the right, excellent, and true faith, to believe in our God, since also we have proofs [of His 
power], first in the creation of the first man, for he was made from the earth by God; and this is sufficient 
evidence of God’s power; and then they who observe things can see how men are generated one by 
another, and can marvel in a still greater degree that from a little drop of moisture so grand a living 
creature is formed. And certainly if this were only recorded in a promise, and not seen accomplished, this 
too would be much more incredible than the other; but it is rendered more credible by accomplishment. 
But even in the case of the resurrection the Saviour has shown us accomplishments, of which we will in a 
little speak. But now we are demonstrating that the resurrection of the flesh is possible, asking pardon of 
the children of the Church if we adduce arguments which seem to be secular and physical: first, because 
to God nothing is secular, not even the world itself, for it is His workmanship; and secondly, because we 
are conducting our argument so as to meet unbelievers. For if we argued with believers, it were enough to 
say that we believe; but now we must proceed by demonstrations. The foregoing proofs are indeed quite 
sufficient to evince the possibility of the resurrection of the flesh; but since these men are exceedingly 
unbelieving, we will further adduce a more convincing argument still,—an argument drawn not from faith, 
for they are not within its scope, but from their own mother unbelief,—I mean, of course, from physical 


reasons. For if by such arguments we prove to them that the resurrection of the flesh is possible, they are 
certainly worthy of great contempt if they can be persuaded neither by the deliverances of faith nor by the 
arguments of the world. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE RESURRECTION CONSISTENT WITH THE OPINIONS OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 


Those, then, who are called natural philosophers, say, some of them, as Plato, that the universe is matter 
and God; others, as Epicurus, that it is atoms and the void; others, like the Stoics, that it is these four— 
fire, water, air, earth. For it is sufficient to mention the most prevalent opinions. And Plato says that all 
things are made from matter by God, and according to His design; but Epicures and his followers say that 
all things are made from the atom and the void by some kind of self-regulating action of the natural 
movement of the bodies; and the Stoics, that all are made of the four elements, God pervading them. But 
while there is such discrepancy among them, there are some doctrines acknowledged by them all in 
common, one of which is that neither can anything be produced from what is not in being, nor anything be 
destroyed or dissolved into what has not any being, and that the elements exist indestructible out of which 
all things are generated. And this being so, the regeneration of the flesh will, according to all these 
philosophers, appear to be possible. For if, according to Plato, it is matter and God, both these are 
indestructible and God; and God indeed occupies the position of an artificer, to wit, a potter; and matter 
occupies the place of clay or wax, or some such thing. That, then, which is formed of matter, be it an 
image or a statue, is destructible; but the matter itself is indestructible, such as clay or wax, or any other 
such kind of matter. Thus the artist designs in the clay or wax, and makes the form of a living animal; and 
again, if his handiwork be destroyed, it is not impossible for him to make the same form, by working up 
the same material, and fashioning it anew. So that, according to Plato, neither will it be impossible for 
God, who is Himself indestructible, and has also indestructible material, even after that which has been 
first formed of it has been destroyed, to make it anew again, and to make the same form just as it was 
before. But according to the Stoics even, the body being produced by the mixture of the four elementary 
substances, when this body has been dissolved into the four elements, these remaining indestructible, it is 
possible that they receive a second time the same fusion and composition, from God pervading them, and 
so re-make the body which they formerly made. Like as if a man shall make a composition of gold and 
silver, and brass and tin, and then shall wish to dissolve it again, so that each element exist separately, 
having again mixed them, he may, if he pleases, make the very same composition as he had formerly 
made. Again, according to Epicurus, the atoms and the void being indestructible, it is by a definite 
arrangement and adjustment of the atoms as they come together, that both all other formations are 
produced, and the body itself; and it being in course of time dissolved, is dissolved again into those atoms 
from which it was also produced. And as these remain indestructible, it is not at all impossible, that by 
coming together again, and receiving the same arrangement and position, they should make a body of like 
nature to what was formerly produced by them; as if a jeweller should make in mosaic the form of an 
animal, and the stones should be scattered by time or by the man himself who made them, he having still 
in his possession the scattered stones, may gather them together again, and having gathered, may dispose 
them in the same way, and make the same form of an animal. And shall not God be able to collect again 
the decomposed members of the flesh, and make the same body as was formerly produced by Him? 


CHAPTER VII 
THE BODY VALUABLE IN GOD’S SIGHT 


But the proof of the possibility of the resurrection of the flesh I have sufficiently demonstrated, in answer 
to men of the world. And if the resurrection of the flesh is not found impossible on the principles even of 
unbelievers, how much more will it be found in accordance with the mind of believers! But following our 
order, we must now speak with respect to those who think meanly of the flesh, and say that it is not 
worthy of the resurrection nor of the heavenly economy, because, first, its substance is earth; and besides, 
because it is full of all wickedness, so that it forces the soul to sin along with it. But these persons seem to 
be ignorant of the whole work of God, both of the genesis and formation of man at the first, and why the 
things in the world were made. For does not the word say, “Let Us make man in our image, and after our 
likeness?” What kind of man? Manifestly He means fleshly man, For the word says, “And God took dust of 
the earth, and made man.” It is evident, therefore, that man made in the image of God was of flesh. Is it 
not, then, absurd to say, that the flesh made by God in His own image is contemptible, and worth nothing? 
But that the flesh is with God a precious possession is manifest, first from its being formed by Him, if at 
least the image is valuable to the former and artist; and besides, its value can be gathered from the 
creation of the rest of the world. For that on account of which the rest is made, is the most precious of all 
to the maker. 


CHAPTER VIII 


DOES THE BODY CAUSE THE SOUL TO SIN? 


Quite true, say they; yet the flesh is a sinner, so much so, that it forces the soul to sin along with it. And 


thus they vainly accuse it, and lay to its charge alone the sins of both. But in what instance can the flesh 
possibly sin by itself, if it have not the soul going before it and inciting it? For as in the case of a yoke of 
oxen, if one or other is loosed from the yoke, neither of them can plough alone; so neither can soul or 
body alone effect anything, if they be unyoked from their communion. And if it is the flesh that is the 
sinner, then on its account alone did the Saviour come, as He says, “I am not come to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance.” Since, then, the flesh has been proved to be valuable in the sight of God, and 
glorious above all His works, it would very justly be saved by Him. 


We must meet, therefore, those who say, that even though it be the special handiwork of God, and beyond 
all else valued by Him, it would not immediately follow that it has the promise of the resurrection. Yet is it 
not absurd, that that which has been produced with such circumstance, and which is beyond all else 
valuable, should be so neglected by its Maker, as to pass to nonentity? Then the sculptor and painter, if 
they wish the works they have made to endure, that they may win glory by them, renew them when they 
begin to decay; but God would so neglect His own possession and work, that it becomes annihilated, and 
no longer exists. Should we not call this labour in vain? As if a man who has built a house should forthwith 
destroy it, or should neglect it, though he sees it falling into decay, and is able to repair it: we would 
blame him for labouring in vain; and should we not so blame God? But not such an one is the 
Incorruptible,—not senseless is the Intelligence of the universe. Let the unbelieving be silent, even though 
they themselves do not believe. 


But, in truth, He has even called the flesh to the resurrection, and promises to it everlasting life. For 
where He promises to save man, there He gives the promise to the flesh. For what is man but the 
reasonable animal composed of body and soul? Is the soul by itself man? No; but the soul of man. Would 
the body be called man? No, but it is called the body of man. If, then, neither of these is by itself man, but 
that which is made up of the two together is called man, and God has called man to life and resurrection, 
He has called not a part, but the whole, which is the soul and the body. Since would it not be 
unquestionably absurd, if, while these two are in the same being and according to the same law, the one 
were saved and the other not? And if it be not impossible, as has already been proved, that the flesh be 
regenerated, what is the distinction on the ground of which the soul is saved and the body not? Do they 
make God a grudging God? But He is good, and will have all to be saved. And by God and His 
proclamation, not only has your soul heard and believed on Jesus Christ, and with it the flesh, but both 
were washed, and both wrought righteousness. They make God, then ungrateful and unjust, if, while both 
believe on Him, He desires to save one and not the other. Well, they say, but the soul is incorruptible, 
being a part of God and inspired by Him, and therefore He desires to save what is peculiarly His own and 
akin to Himself; but the flesh is corruptible, and not from Him, as the soul is. Then what thanks are due to 
Him, and what manifestation of His power and goodness is it, if He purposed to save what is by nature 
saved and exists as a part of Himself? For it had its salvation from itself; so that in saving the soul, God 
does no great thing. For to be saved is its natural destiny, because it is a part of Himself, being His 
inspiration. But no thanks are due to one who saves what is his own; for this is to save himself. For he who 
saves a part himself, saves himself by his own means, lest he become defective in that part; and this is not 
the act of a good man. For not even when a man does good to his children and offspring, does one call him 
a good man; for even the most savage of the wild beasts do so, and indeed willingly endure death, if need 
be, for the sake of their cubs. But if a man were to perform the same acts in behalf of his slaves, that man 
would justly be called good. Wherefore the Saviour also taught us to love our enemies, since, says He, 
what thank have ye? So that He has shown us that it is a good work not only to love those that are 
begotten of Him, but also those that are without. And what He enjoins upon us, He Himself first of all 
does. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST PROVES THAT THE BODY RISES 


If He had no need of the flesh, why did He heal it? And what is most forcible of all, He raised the dead. 
Why? Was it not to show what the resurrection should be? How then did He raise the dead? Their souls or 
their bodies? Manifestly both. If the resurrection were only spiritual, it was requisite that He, in raising 
the dead, should show the body lying apart by itself, and the soul living apart by itself. But now He did not 
do so, but raised the body, confirming in it the promise of life. Why did He rise in the flesh in which He 
suffered, unless to show the resurrection of the flesh? And wishing to confirm this, when His disciples did 
not know whether to believe He had truly risen in the body, and were looking upon Him and doubting, He 
said to them, “Ye have not yet faith, see that it is I;” and He let them handle Him, and showed them the 
prints of the nails in His hands. And when they were by every kind of proof persuaded that it was Himself, 
and in the body, they asked Him to eat with them, that they might thus still more accurately ascertain that 
He had in verity risen bodily; and He did eat honey-comb and fish. And when He had thus shown them 
that there is truly a resurrection of the flesh, wishing to show them this also, that it is not impossible for 
flesh to ascend into heaven (as He had said that our dwelling-place is in heaven), “He was taken up into 
heaven while they beheld,” as He was in the flesh. If, therefore, after all that has been said, any one 
demand demonstration of the resurrection, he is in no respect different from the Sadducees, since the 
resurrection of the flesh is the power of God, and, being above all reasoning, is established by faith, and 
seen in works. 


CHAPTER X 


THE BODY SAVED, AND WILL THEREFORE RISE 


The resurrection is a resurrection of the flesh which died. For the spirit dies not; the soul is in the body, 
and without a soul it cannot live. The body, when the soul forsakes it, is not. For the body is the house of 
the soul; and the soul the house of the spirit. These three, in all those who cherish a sincere hope and 
unquestioning faith in God, will be saved. Considering, therefore, even such arguments as are suited to 
this world, and finding that, even according to them, it is not impossible that the flesh be regenerated; 
and seeing that, besides all these proofs, the Saviour in the whole Gospel shows that there is salvation for 
the flesh, why do we any longer endure those unbelieving and dangerous arguments, and fail to see that 
we are retrograding when we listen to such an argument as this: that the soul is immortal, but the body 
mortal, and incapable of being revived? For this we used to hear from Pythagoras and Plato, even before 
we learned the truth. If then the Saviour said this, and proclaimed salvation to the soul alone, what new 
thing, beyond what we heard from Pythagoras and Plato and all their band, did He bring us? But now He 
has come proclaiming the glad tidings of a new and strange hope to men. For indeed it was a strange and 
new thing for God to promise that He would not keep incorruption in incorruption, but would make 
corruption incorruption. But because the prince of wickedness could in no other way corrupt the truth, he 
sent forth his apostles (evil men who introduced pestilent doctrines), choosing them from among those 
who crucified our Saviour; and these men bore the name of the Saviour, but did the works of him that sent 
them, through whom the name itself has been spoken against. But if the flesh do not rise, why is it also 
guarded, and why do we not rather suffer it to indulge its desires? Why do we not imitate physicians, who, 
it is said, when they get a patient that is despaired of and incurable, allow him to indulge his desires? For 
they know that he is dying; and this indeed those who hate the flesh surely do, casting it out of its 
inheritance, so far as they can; for on this account they also despise it, because it is shortly to become a 
corpse. But if our physician Christ, God, having rescued us from our desires, regulates our flesh with His 
own wise and temperate rule, it is evident that He guards it from sins because it possesses a hope of 
salvation, as physicians do not suffer men whom they hope to save to indulge in what pleasures they 
please. 


Other Fragments from the Lost Writings of Justin 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. A. ROBERTS, D.D. 


I 


The most admirable Justin rightly declared that the aforesaid demons resembled robbers.—Tatian’s 
Address to the Greeks, chap. xviii. 


“And of those demons that are found 


In fire, air, flood, or under ground,” etc. Milton, Pens., line 93.] 


II 


And Justin well said in his book against Marcion, that he would not have believed the Lord Himself, if He 
had announced any other God than the Fashioner and Maker [of the world], and our Nourisher. But since, 
from the one God, who both made this world and formed us, and contains as well as administers all 
things, there came to us the only-begotten Son, summing up His own workmanship in Himself, my faith in 
Him is stedfast, and my love towards the Father is immoveable, God bestowing both upon us.—Irenaeus: 
Heresies, iv. 6. 


Ill 


Justin well said: Before the advent of the Lord, Satan never ventured to blaspheme God, inasmuch as he 
was not yet sure of his own damnation, since that was announced concerning him by the prophets only in 
parables and allegories. But after the advent of the Lord learning plainly from the discourses of Christ and 
His apostles that eternal fire was prepared for him who voluntarily departed from God and for all who, 
without repentance, persevere in apostasy, then, by means of a man of this sort, he, as if already 
condemned, blasphemes that God who inflicts judgment upon him, and imputes the sin of his apostasy to 
his Maker, instead of to his own will and predilection.—Irenaeus: Heresies, v. 26. 


IV 


Expounding the reason of the incessant plotting of the devil against us, he declares: Before the advent of 
the Lord, the devil did not so plainly know the measure of his own punishment, inasmuch as the divine 
prophets had but enigmatically announced it; as, for instance, Isaiah, who in the person of the Assyrian 
tragically revealed the course to be followed against the devil. But when the Lord appeared, and the devil 
clearly understood that eternal fire was laid up and prepared for him and his angels, he then began to plot 
without ceasing against the faithful, being desirous to have many companions in his apostasy, that he 
might not by himself endure the shame of condemnation, comforting himself by this cold and malicious 
consolation.—From the writings of John of Antioch. 


V 
And Justin of Neapolis, a man who was not far separated from the apostles either in age or excellence, 


says that that which is mortal is inherited, but that which is immortal inherits; and that the flesh indeed 
dies, but the kingdom of heaven lives.—From Methodius On the Resurrection, in Photius. 


VI 


Neither is there straitness with God, nor anything that is not absolutely perfect.—From manuscript of the 
writings of Justin. 


VII 
We shall not injure God by remaining ignorant of Him, but shall deprive ourselves of His friendship. 


VII 


The unskilfulness of the teacher proves destructive to his disciples, and the carelessness of the disciples 
entails danger on the teacher, and especially should they owe their negligence to his want of knowledge. 


IX 


The soul can with difficulty be recalled to those good things from which it has fallen, and is with difficulty 
dragged away from those evils to which it has become accustomed. If at any time thou showest a 
disposition to blame thyself, then perhaps, through the medicine of repentance, I should cherish good 
hopes regarding thee. But when thou altogether despisest fear, and rejectest with scorn the very faith of 
Christ, it were better for thee that thou hadst never been born from the womb.—From the writings of John 
of Damascus. 


Xx 


By the two birds Christ is denoted, both dead as man, and living as God. He is likened to a bird, because 
He is understood and declared to be from above, and from heaven. And the living bird, having been 
dipped in the blood of the dead one, was afterwards let go. For the living and divine Word was in the 
crucified and dead temple [of the body], as being a partaker of the passion, and yet impassible to God. 


By that which took place in the running water, in which the wood and the hyssop and the scarlet were 
dipped, is set forth the bloody passion of Christ on the cross for the salvation of those who are sprinkled 
with the Spirit, and the water, and the blood. Wherefore the material for purification was not provided 
chiefly with reference to leprosy, but with regard to the forgiveness of sins, that both leprosy might be 
understood to be an emblem of sin, and the things which were sacrificed an emblem of Him who was to be 
sacrificed for sins. 


For this reason, consequently, he ordered that the scarlet should be dipped at the same time in the water, 
thus predicting that the flesh should no longer possess its natural [evil] properties. For this reason, also, 
were there the two birds, the one being sacrificed in the water, and the other dipped both in the blood and 
in the water and then sent away, just as is narrated also respecting the goats. 


The goat that was sent away presented a type of Him who taketh away the sins of men. But the two 
contained a representation of the one economy of God incarnate. For He was wounded for our 
transgressions, and He bare the sins of many, and He was delivered for our iniquities.—From manuscript 
of writings of Justin. 


XI 


When God formed man at the beginning, He suspended the things of nature on his will, and made an 
experiment by means of one commandment. For He ordained that, if he kept this, he should partake of 
immortal existence; but if he transgressed it, the contrary should be his lot. Man having been thus made, 
and immediately looking towards transgression, naturally became subject to corruption. Corruption then 
becoming inherent in nature, it was necessary that He who wished to save should be one who destroyed 
the efficient cause of corruption. And this could not otherwise be done than by the life which is according 
to nature being united to that which had received the corruption, and so destroying the corruption, while 
preserving as immortal for the future that which had received it. It was therefore necessary that the Word 
should become possessed of a body, that He might deliver us from the death of natural corruption. For if, 
as ye say, He had simply by a nod warded off death from us, death indeed would not have approached us 
on account of the expression of His will; but none the less would we again have become corruptible, 
inasmuch as we carried about in ourselves that natural corruption.—Leontius against Eutychians, etc., 
book ii. 


XII 


As it is inherent in all bodies formed by God to have a shadow, so it is fitting that God, who is just, should 
render to those who choose what is good, and to those who prefer what is evil, to every one according to 
his deserts.—From the writings of John of Damascus. 


XIII 


He speaks not of the Gentiles in foreign lands, but concerning [the people] who agree with the Gentiles, 
according to that which is spoken by Jeremiah: “It is a bitter thing for thee, that thou hast forsaken me, 
saith the Lord thy God, that of old thou hast broken thy yoke, and torn asunder thy bands, and said, I will 
not serve Thee, but will go to every high hill, and underneath every tree, and there shall I become 
dissolute in my fornication.”—From manuscript of the writings of Justin. 


XIV 


Neither shall light ever be darkness as long as light exists, nor shall the truth of the things pertaining to 
us be controverted. For truth is that than which nothing is more powerful. Every one who might speak the 
truth, and speaks it not, shall be judged by God.—Manuscript and works of John of Damascus. 


XV 


And the fact that it was not said of the seventh day equally with the other days, “And there was evening, 
and there was morning,” is a distinct indication of the consummation which is to take place in it before it 
is finished, as the fathers declare, especially St. Clement, and Irenaeus, and Justin the martyr and 
philosopher, who, commenting with exceeding wisdom on the number six of the sixth day, affirms that the 
intelligent soul of man and his five susceptible senses were the six works of the sixth day. Whence also, 
having discoursed at length on the number six, he declares that all things which have been framed by God 
are divided into six classes,—viz., into things intelligent and immortal, such as are the angels; into things 
reasonable and mortal, such as mankind; into things sensitive and irrational, such as cattle, and birds, and 
fishes; into things that can advance, and move, and are insensible, such as the winds, and the clouds, and 
the waters, and the stars; into things which increase and are immoveable, such as the trees; and into 
things which are insensible and immoveable, such as the mountains, the earth, and such like. For all the 
creatures of God, in heaven and on earth, fall under one or other of these divisions, and are circumscribed 
by them.—From the writings of Anastasius. 


XVI 


Sound doctrine does not enter into the hard and disobedient heart; but, as if beaten back, enters anew 
into itself. 


XVII 


As the good of the body is health, so the good of the soul is knowledge, which is indeed a kind of health of 
soul, by which a likeness to God is attained.—From the writings of John of Damascus. 


XVIII 


To yield and give way to our passions is the lowest slavery, even as to rule over them is the only liberty. 


The greatest of all good is to be free from sin, the next is to be justified; but he must be reckoned the most 
unfortunate of men, who, while living unrighteously, remains for a long time unpunished. 


Animals in harness cannot but be carried over a precipice by the inexperience and badness of their driver, 
even as by his skilfulness and excellence they will be saved. 


The end contemplated by a philosopher is likeness to God, so far as that is possible.—From the writings of 
Antonius Melissa. 


XIX 


[The words] of St. Justin, philosopher and martyr, from the fifth part of his Apology:—I reckon prosperity, 
O men, to consist in nothing else than in living according to truth. But we do not live properly, or 
according to truth, unless we understand the nature of things. 


It escapes them apparently, that he who has by a true faith come forth from error to the truth, has truly 
known himself, not, as they say, as being in a state of frenzy, but as free from the unstable and (as to every 
variety of error) changeable corruption, by the simple and ever identical truth.—From the writings of John 
of Damascus. 


The Martyrdom of Justin Martyr 


THE MARTYRDOM OF THE HOLY MARTYRS JUSTIN, CHARITON, CHARITES, PAEON, AND LIBERIANUS, WHO 
SUFFERED AT ROME 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. M. DODS, M.A. 


CHAPTER I 


EXAMINATION OF JUSTIN BY THE PREFECT 


In the time of the lawless partisans of idolatry, wicked decrees were passed against the godly Christians in 
town and country, to force them to offer libations to vain idols; and accordingly the holy men, having been 
apprehended, were brought before the prefect of Rome, Rusticus by name. And when they had been 
brought before his judgment-seat, said to Justin, “Obey the gods at once, and submit to the kings.” Justin 
said, “To obey the commandments of our Saviour Jesus Christ is worthy neither of blame nor of 
condemnation.” Rusticus the prefect said, “What kind of doctrines do you profess?” Justin said, “I have 
endeavoured to learn all doctrines; but I have acquiesced at last in the true doctrines, those namely of the 
Christians, even though they do not please those who hold false opinions.” Rusticus the prefect said, “Are 
those the doctrines that please you, you utterly wretched man?” Justin said, “Yes, since I adhere to them 
with right dogma.” Rusticus the prefect said, “What is the dogma?” Justin said, “That according to which 
we worship the God of the Christians, whom we reckon to be one from the beginning, the maker and 
fashioner of the whole creation, visible and invisible; and the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who had 
also been preached beforehand by the prophets as about to be present with the race of men, the herald of 
salvation and teacher of good disciples. And I, being a man, think that what I can say is insignificant in 
comparison with His boundless divinity, acknowledging a certain prophetic power, since it was prophesied 
concerning Him of whom now I say that He is the Son of God. For I know that of old the prophets foretold 
His appearance among men.” 


CHAPTER II 


EXAMINATION OF JUSTIN CONTINUED 


Rusticus the prefect said, “Where do you assemble?” Justin said, “Where each one chooses and can: for do 
you fancy that we all meet in the very same place? Not so; because the God of the Christians is not 
circumscribed by place; but being invisible, fills heaven and earth, and everywhere is worshipped and 
glorified by the faithful.” Rusticus the prefect said, “Tell me where you assemble, or into what place do 
you collect your followers?” Justin said, “I live above one Martinus, at the Timiotinian Bath; and during 
the whole time (and I am now living in Rome for the second time) Iam unaware of any other meeting than 
his. And if any one wished to come to me, I communicated to him the doctrines of truth.” Rusticus said, 
“Are you not, then, a Christian?” Justin said, “Yes, I am a Christian.” 


CHAPTER III 
EXAMINATION OF CHARITON AND OTHERS 


Then said the prefect Rusticus to Chariton, “Tell me further, Chariton, are you also a Christian?” Chariton 
said, “Iam a Christian by the command of God.” Rusticus the prefect asked the woman Charito, “What say 
you, Charito?” Charito said, “I am a Christian by the grace of God.” Rusticus said to Euelpistus, “And what 
are you?” Euelpistus, a servant of Caesar, answered, “I too am a Christian, having been freed by Christ; 
and by the grace of Christ I partake of the same hope.” Rusticus the prefect said to Hierax, “And you, are 
you a Christian?” Hierax said, “Yes, Iam a Christian, for I revere and worship the same God.” Rusticus the 
prefect said, “Did Justin make you Christians?” Hierax said, “I was a Christian, and will be a Christian.” 
And Paeon stood up and said, “I too am a Christian.” Rusticus the prefect said, “Who taught you?” Paeon 
said, “From our parents we received this good confession.” Euelpistus said, “I willingly heard the words of 
Justin. But from my parents also I learned to be a Christian.” Rusticus the prefect said, “Where are your 
parents?” Euelpistus said, “In Cappadocia.” Rusticus says to Hierax, “Where are your parents?” And he 
answered, and said, “Christ is our true father, and faith in Him is our mother; and my earthly parents 
died; and I, when I was driven from Iconium in Phrygia, came here.” Rusticus the prefect said to 
Liberianus, “And what say you? Are you a Christian, and unwilling to worship [the gods]?” Liberianus said, 
“T too am a Christian, for I worship and reverence the only true God.” 


CHAPTER IV 
RUSTICUS THREATENS THE CHRISTIANS WITH DEATH 


The prefect says to Justin, “Hearken, you who are called learned, and think that you know true doctrines; 
if you are scourged and beheaded, do you believe you will ascend into heaven?” Justin said, “I hope that, if 
I endure these things, I shall have His gifts. For I know that, to all who have thus lived, there abides the 
divine favour until the completion of the whole world.” Rusticus the prefect said, “Do you suppose, then, 
that you will ascend into heaven to receive some recompense?” Justin said, “I do not suppose it, but I 
know and am fully persuaded of it.” Rusticus the prefect said, “Let us, then, now come to the matter in 
hand, and which presses. Having come together, offer sacrifice with one accord to the gods.” Justin said, 
“No right-thinking person falls away from piety to impiety.” Rusticus the prefect said, “Unless ye obey, ye 
shall be mercilessly punished.” Justin said, “Through prayer we can be saved on account of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, even when we have been punished, because this shall become to us salvation and confidence at 
the more fearful and universal judgment-seat of our Lord and Saviour.” Thus also said the other martyrs: 
“Do what you will, for we are Christians, and do not sacrifice to idols.” 


CHAPTER V 
SENTENCE PRONOUNCED AND EXECUTED 


Rusticus the prefect pronounced sentence, saying, “Let those who have refused to sacrifice to the gods 
and to yield to the command of the emperor be scourged, and led away to suffer the punishment of 
decapitation, according to the laws.” The holy martyrs having glorified God, and having gone forth to the 
accustomed place, were beheaded, and perfected their testimony in the confession of the Saviour. And 
some of the faithful having secretly removed their bodies, laid them in a suitable place, the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ having wrought along with them, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


IRENAEUS 


Irenaeus Against Heresies 


Book I 


PREFACE 


1. Inasmuch as certain men have set the truth aside, and bring in lying words and vain genealogies, 
which, as the apostle says, “minister questions rather than godly edifying which is in faith,” and by means 
of their craftily-constructed plausibilities draw away the minds of the inexperienced and take them 
captive, [I have felt constrained, my dear friend, to compose the following treatise in order to expose and 
counteract their machinations.] These men falsify the oracles of God, and prove themselves evil 
interpreters of the good word of revelation. They also overthrow the faith of many, by drawing them away, 
under a pretence of [superior] knowledge, from Him who rounded and adorned the universe; as if, 
forsooth, they had something more excellent and sublime to reveal, than that God who created the heaven 
and the earth, and all things that are therein. By means of specious and plausible words, they cunningly 
allure the simple-minded to inquire into their system; but they nevertheless clumsily destroy them, while 
they initiate them into their blasphemous and impious opinions respecting the Demiurge; and these 
simple ones are unable, even in such a matter, to distinguish falsehood from truth. 


2. Error, indeed, is never set forth in its naked deformity, lest, being thus exposed, it should at once be 
detected. But it is craftily decked out in an attractive dress, so as, by its outward form, to make it appear 
to the inexperienced (ridiculous as the expression may seem) more true than the truth itself. One far 
superior to me has well said, in reference to this point, “A clever imitation in glass casts contempt, as it 
were, on that precious jewel the emerald (which is most highly esteemed by some), unless it come under 
the eye of one able to test and expose the counterfeit. Or, again, what inexperienced person can with ease 
detect the presence of brass when it has been mixed up with silver?” Lest, therefore, through my neglect, 
some should be carried off, even as sheep are by wolves, while they perceive not the true character of 
these men,—because they outwardly are covered with sheep’s clothing (against whom the Lord has 
enjoined us to be on our guard), and because their language resembles ours, while their sentiments are 
very different,—I have deemed it my duty (after reading some of the Commentaries, as they call them, of 
the disciples of Valentinus, and after making myself acquainted with their tenets through personal 
intercourse with some of them) to unfold to thee, my friend, these portentous and profound mysteries, 
which do not fall within the range of every intellect, because all have not sufficiently purged their brains. I 
do this, in order that thou, obtaining an acquaintance with these things, mayest in turn explain them to all 
those with whom thou art connected, and exhort them to avoid such an abyss of madness and of 
blasphemy against Christ. I intend, then, to the best of my ability, with brevity and clearness to set forth 
the opinions of those who are now promulgating heresy. I refer especially to the disciples of Ptolemaeus, 
whose school may be described as a bud from that of Valentinus. I shall also endeavour, according to my 
moderate ability, to furnish the means of overthrowing them, by showing how absurd and inconsistent 
with the truth are their statements. Not that I am practised either in composition or eloquence; but my 
feeling of affection prompts me to make known to thee and all thy companions those doctrines which have 
been kept in concealment until now, but which are at last, through the goodness of God, brought to light. 
“For there is nothing hidden which shall not be revealed, nor secret that shall not be made known.” 


3. Thou wilt not expect from me, who am resident among the Keltae, and am accustomed for the most part 
to use a barbarous dialect, any display of rhetoric, which I have never learned, or any excellence of 
composition, which I have never practised, or any beauty and persuasiveness of style, to which I make no 
pretensions. But thou wilt accept in a kindly spirit what I in a like spirit write to thee simply, truthfully, 
and in my own homely way; whilst thou thyself (as being more capable than I am) wilt expand those ideas 
of which I send thee, as it were, only the seminal principles; and in the comprehensiveness of thy 
understanding, wilt develop to their full extent the points on which I briefly touch, so as to set with power 
before thy companions those things which I have uttered in weakness. In fine, as I (to gratify thy long- 
cherished desire for information regarding the tenets of these persons) have spared no pains, not only to 
make these doctrines known to thee, but also to furnish the means of showing their falsity; so shalt thou, 
according to the grace given to thee by the Lord, prove an earnest and efficient minister to others, that 
men may no longer be drawn away by the plausible system of these heretics, which I now proceed to 
describe. 


CHAPTER I 
ABSURD IDEAS OF THE DISCIPLES OF VALENTINUS AS TO THE ORIGIN, NAME, ORDER, AND CONJUGAL 


PRODUCTIONS OF THEIR FANCIED AEONS, WITH THE PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE WHICH THEY ADAPT TO THEIR 
OPINIONS 


1. They maintain, then, that in the invisible and ineffable heights above there exists a certain perfect, pre- 


existent AEon, whom they call Proarche, Propator, and Bythus, and describe as being invisible and 
incomprehensible. Eternal and unbegotten, he remained throughout innumerable cycles of ages in 
profound serenity and quiescence. There existed along with him Ennoea, whom they also call Charis and 
Sige. At last this Bythus determined to send forth from himself the beginning of all things, and deposited 
this production (which he had resolved to bring forth) in his contemporary Sige, even as seed is deposited 
in the womb. She then, having received this seed, and becoming pregnant, gave birth to Nous, who was 
both similar and equal to him who had produced him, and was alone capable of comprehending his 
father’s greatness. This Nous they call also Monogenes, and Father, and the Beginning of all Things. Along 
with him was also produced Aletheia; and these four constituted the first and first-begotten Pythagorean 
Tetrad, which they also denominate the root of all things. For there are first Bythus and Sige, and then 
Nous and Aletheia. And Monogenes, perceiving for what purpose he had been produced, also himself sent 
forth Logos and Zoe, being the father of all those who were to come after him, and the beginning and 
fashioning of the entire Pleroma. By the conjunction of Logos and Zoe were brought forth Anthropos and 
Ecclesia; and thus was formed the first-begotten Ogdoad, the root and substance of all things, called 
among them by four names, viz., Bythus, and Nous, and Logos, and Anthropos. For each of these is 
masculo-feminine, as follows: Propator was united by a conjunction with his Ennoea; then Monogenes, 
that is Nous, with Aletheia; Logos with Zoe, and Anthropos with Ecclesia. 


2. These AEons having been produced for the glory of the Father, and wishing, by their own efforts, to 
effect this object, sent forth emanations by means of conjunction. Logos and Zoe, after producing 
Anthropos and Ecclesia, sent forth other ten AEons, whose names are the following: Bythius and Mixis, 
Ageratos and Henosis, Autophyes and Hedone, Acinetos and Syncrasis, Monogenes and Macaria. These 
are the ten AEons whom they declare to have been produced by Logos and Zoe. They then add that 
Anthropos himself, along with Ecclesia, produced twelve AEons, to whom they give the following names: 
Paracletus and Pistis, Patricos and Elpis, Metricos and Agape, Ainos and Synesis, Ecclesiasticus and 
Macariotes, Theletos and Sophia. 


3. Such are the thirty AEons in the erroneous system of these men; and they are described as being 
wrapped up, so to speak, in silence, and known to none [except these professing teachers]. Moreover, they 
declare that this invisible and spiritual Pleroma of theirs is tripartite, being divided into an Ogdoad, a 
Decad, and a Duodecad. And for this reason they affirm it was that the “Saviour”—for they do not please 
to call Him “Lord”—did no work in public during the space of thirty years, thus setting forth the mystery 
of these AEons. They maintain also, that these thirty AEons are most plainly indicated in the parable of 
the labourers sent into the vineyard. For some are sent about the first hour, others about the third hour, 
others about the sixth hour, others about the ninth hour, and others about the eleventh hour. Now, if we 
add up the numbers of the hours here mentioned, the sum total will be thirty: for one, three, six, nine, and 
eleven, when added together, form thirty. And by the hours, they hold that the AEons were pointed out; 
while they maintain that these are great, and wonderful, and hitherto unspeakable mysteries which it is 
their special function to develop; and so they proceed when they find anything in the multitude of things 
contained in the Scriptures which they can adopt and accommodate to their baseless speculations. 


CHAPTER II 


THE PROPATOR WAS KNOWN TO MONOGENES ALONE. AMBITION, DISTURBANCE, AND DANGER INTO WHICH 
SOPHIA FELL; HER SHAPELESS OFFSPRING: SHE IS RESTORED BY HOROS. THE PRODUCTION OF CHRIST AND OF 
THE HOLY SPIRIT, INORDER TO THE COMPLETION OF THE AEONS. MANNER OF THE PRODUCTION OF JESUS 


1. They proceed to tell us that the Propator of their scheme was known only to Monogenes, who sprang 
from him; in other words, only to Nous, while to all the others he was invisible and incomprehensible. 
And, according to them, Nous alone took pleasure in contemplating the Father, and exulting in 
considering his immeasurable greatness; while he also meditated how he might communicate to the rest 
of the AEons the greatness of the Father, revealing to them how vast and mighty he was, and how he was 
without beginning,—beyond comprehension, and altogether incapable of being seen. But, in accordance 
with the will of the Father, Sige restrained him, because it was his design to lead them all to an 
acquaintance with the aforesaid Propator, and to create within them a desire of investigating his nature. 
In like manner, the rest of the AEons also, in a kind of quiet way, had a wish to behold the Author of their 
being, and to contemplate that First Cause which had no beginning. 


2. But there rushed forth in advance of the rest that AEon who was much the latest of them, and was the 
youngest of the Duodecad which sprang from Anthropos and Ecclesia, namely Sophia, and suffered 
passion apart from the embrace of her consort Theletos. This passion, indeed, first arose among those 
who were connected with Nous and Aletheia, but passed as by contagion to this degenerate AEon, who 
acted under a pretence of love, but was in reality influenced by temerity, because she had not, like Nous, 
enjoyed communion with the perfect Father. This passion, they say, consisted in a desire to search into the 
nature of the Father; for she wished, according to them, to comprehend his greatness. When she could not 
attain her end, inasmuch as she aimed at an impossibility, and thus became involved in an extreme agony 
of mind, while both on account of the vast profundity as well as the unsearchable nature of the Father, and 
on account of the love she bore him, she was ever stretching herself forward, there was danger lest she 
should at last have been absorbed by his sweetness, and resolved into his absolute essence, unless she 


had met with that Power which supports all things, and preserves them outside of the unspeakable 
greatness. This power they term Horos; by whom, they say, she was restrained and supported; and that 
then, having with difficulty been brought back to herself, she was convinced that the Father is 
incomprehensible, and so laid aside her original design, along with that passion which had arisen within 
her from the overwhelming influence of her admiration. 


3. But others of them fabulously describe the passion and restoration of Sophia as follows: They say that 
she, having engaged in an impossible and impracticable attempt, brought forth an amorphous substance, 
such as her female nature enabled her to produce. When she looked upon it, her first feeling was one of 
grief, on account of the imperfection of its generation, and then of fear lest this should end her own 
existence. Next she lost, as it were, all command of herself, and was in the greatest perplexity while 
endeavouring to discover the cause of all this, and in what way she might conceal what had happened. 
Being greatly harassed by these passions, she at last changed her mind, and endeavoured to return anew 
to the Father. When, however, she in some measure made the attempt, strength failed her, and she 
became a suppliant of the Father. The other AEons, Nous in particular, presented their supplications along 
with her. And hence they declare material substance had its beginning from ignorance and grief, and fear 
and bewilderment. 


4. The Father afterwards produces, in his own image, by means of Monogenes, the above-mentioned 
Horos, without conjunction, masculo-feminine. For they maintain that sometimes the Father acts in 
conjunction with Sige, but that at other times he shows himself independent both of male and female. 
They term this Horos both Stauros and Lytrotes, and Carpistes, and Horothetes, and Metagoges. And by 
this Horos they declare that Sophia was purified and established, while she was also restored to her 
proper conjunction. For her enthymesis (or inborn idea) having been taken away from her, along with its 
supervening passion, she herself certainly remained within the Pleroma; but her enthymesis, with its 
passion, was separated from her by Horos, fenced off, and expelled from that circle. This enthymesis was, 
no doubt, a spiritual substance, possessing some of the natural tendencies of an AEon, but at the same 
time shapeless and without form, because it had received nothing. And on this account they say that it 
was an imbecile and feminine production. 


5. After this substance had been placed outside of the Pleroma of the AEons, and its mother restored to 
her proper conjunction, they tell us that Monogenes, acting in accordance with the prudent forethought of 
the Father, gave origin to another conjugal pair, namely Christ and the Holy Spirit (lest any of the AEons 
should fall into a calamity similar to that of Sophia), for the purpose of fortifying and strengthening the 
Pleroma, and who at the same time completed the number of the AEons. Christ then instructed them as to 
the nature of their conjunction, and taught them that those who possessed a comprehension of the 
Unbegotten were sufficient for themselves. He also announced among them what related to the 
knowledge of the Father,—namely, that he cannot be understood or comprehended, nor so much as seen 
or heard, except in so far as he is known by Monogenes only. And the reason why the rest of the AEons 
possess perpetual existence is found in that part of the Father’s nature which is incomprehensible; but the 
reason of their origin and formation was situated in that which may be comprehended regarding him, that 
is, in the Son. Christ, then, who had just been produced, effected these things among them. 


6. But the Holy Spirit taught them to give thanks on being all rendered equal among themselves, and led 
them to a state of true repose. Thus, then, they tell us that the AEons were constituted equal to each other 
in form and sentiment, so that all became as Nous, and Logos, and Anthropos, and Christus. The female 
AEons, too, became all as Aletheia, and Zoe, and Spiritus, and Ecclesia. Everything, then, being thus 
established, and brought into a state of perfect rest, they next tell us that these beings sang praises with 
great joy to the Propator, who himself shared in the abounding exaltation. Then, out of gratitude for the 
great benefit which had been conferred on them, the whole Pleroma of the AEons, with one design and 
desire, and with the concurrence of Christ and the Holy Spirit, their Father also setting the seal of His 
approval on their conduct, brought together whatever each one had in himself of the greatest beauty and 
preciousness; and uniting all these contributions so as skilfully to blend the whole, they produced, to the 
honour and glory of Bythus, a being of most perfect beauty, the very star of the Pleroma, and the perfect 
fruit [of it], namely Jesus. Him they also speak of under the name of Saviour, and Christ, and 
patronymically, Logos, and Everything, because He was formed from the contributions of all. And then we 
are told that, by way of honour, angels of the same nature as Himself were simultaneously produced, to 
act as His body-guard. 


CHAPTER III 


TEXTS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE USED BY THESE HERETICS TO SUPPORT THEIR OPINIONS 


1. Such, then, is the account they give of what took place within the Pleroma; such the calamities that 
flowed from the passion which seized upon the AEon who has been named, and who was within a little of 
perishing by being absorbed in the universal substance, through her inquisitive searching after the 
Father; such the consolidation [of that AEon] from her condition of agony by Horos, and Stauros, and 
Lytrotes, and Carpistes, and Horothetes, and Metagoges. Such also is the account of the generation of the 
later AEons, namely of the first Christ and of the Holy Spirit, both of whom were produced by the Father 


after the repentance [of Sophia], and of the second Christ (whom they also style Saviour), who owed his 
being to the joint contributions [of the AEons]. They tell us, however, that this knowledge has not been 
openly divulged, because all are not capable of receiving it, but has been mystically revealed by the 
Saviour through means of parables to those qualified for understanding it. This has been done as follows. 
The thirty AEons are indicated (as we have already remarked) by the thirty years during which they say 
the Saviour performed no public act, and by the parable of the labourers in the vineyard. Paul also, they 
affirm, very clearly and frequently names these AEons, and even goes so far as to preserve their order, 
when he says, “To all the generations of the AEons of the AEon.” Nay, we ourselves, when at the giving of 
thanks we pronounce the words, “To AEons of AEons” (for ever and ever), do set forth these AEons. And, 
in fine, wherever the words AEon or AEons occur, they at once refer them to these beings. 


2. The production, again, of the Duodecad of the AEons, is indicated by the fact that the Lord was twelve 
years of age when He disputed with the teachers of the law, and by the election of the apostles, for of 
these there were twelve. The other eighteen AEons are made manifest in this way: that the Lord, 
[according to them,] conversed with His disciples for eighteen months after His resurrection from the 
dead. They also affirm that these eighteen AEons are strikingly indicated by the first two letters of His 
name [‘Iesous], namely Iota and Eta. And, in like manner, they assert that the ten AEons are pointed out 
by the letter Iota, which begins His name; while, for the same reason, they tell us the Saviour said, “One 
Iota, or one tittle, shall by no means pass away until all be fulfilled.” 


3. They further maintain that the passion which took place in the case of the twelfth AEon is pointed at by 
the apostasy of Judas, who was the twelfth apostle, and also by the fact that Christ suffered in the twelfth 
month. For their opinion is, that He continued to preach for one year only after His baptism. The same 
thing is also most clearly indicated by the case of the woman who suffered from an issue of blood. For 
after she had been thus afflicted during twelve years, she was healed by the advent of the Saviour, when 
she had touched the border of His garment; and on this account the Saviour said, “Who touched me?”— 
teaching his disciples the mystery which had occurred among the AEons, and the healing of that AEon 
who had been involved in suffering. For she who had been afflicted twelve years represented that power 
whose essence, as they narrate, was stretching itself forth, and flowing into immensity; and unless she 
had touched the garment of the Son, that is, Aletheia of the first Tetrad, who is denoted by the hem 
spoken of, she would have been dissolved into the general essence [of which she participated]. She 
stopped short, however, and ceased any longer to suffer. For the power that went forth from the Son (and 
this power they term Horos) healed her, and separated the passion from her. 


4. They moreover affirm that the Saviour is shown to be derived from all the AEons, and to be in Himself 
everything by the following passage: “Every male that openeth the womb.” For He, being everything, 
opened the womb of the enthymesis of the suffering AEon, when it had been expelled from the Pleroma. 
This they also style the second Ogdoad, of which we shall speak presently. And they state that it was 
clearly on this account that Paul said, “And He Himself is all things;” and again, “All things are to Him, and 
of Him are all things;” and further, “In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead;” and yet again, “All 
things are gathered together by God in Christ.” Thus do they interpret these and any like passages to be 
found in Scripture. 


5. They show, further, that that Horos of theirs, whom they call by a variety of names, has two faculties,— 
the one of supporting, and the other of separating; and in so far as he supports and sustains, he is 
Stauros, while in so far as he divides and separates, he is Horos. They then represent the Saviour as 
having indicated this twofold faculty: first, the sustaining power, when He said, “Whosoever doth not bear 
his cross (Stauros), and follow after me, cannot be my disciple;” and again, “Taking up the cross, follow 
me;” but the separating power when He said, “I came not to send peace, but a sword.” They also maintain 
that John indicated the same thing when he said, “The fan is in His hand, and He will thoroughly purge 
the floor, and will gather the wheat into His garner; but the chaff He will burn with fire unquenchable.” By 
this declaration He set forth the faculty of Horos. For that fan they explain to be the cross (Stauros), 
which consumes, no doubt, all material objects, as fire does chaff, but it purifies all them that are saved, 
as a fan does wheat. Moreover, they affirm that the Apostle Paul himself made mention of this cross in the 
following words: “The doctrine of the cross is to them that perish foolishness, but to us who are saved it is 
the power of God.” And again: “God forbid that I should glory in anything save in the cross of Christ, by 
whom the world is crucified to me, and I unto the world.” 


6. Such, then, is the account which they all give of their Pleroma, and of the formation of the universe, 
striving, as they do, to adapt the good words of revelation to their own wicked inventions. And it is not 
only from the writings of the evangelists and the apostles that they endeavour to derive proofs for their 
opinions by means of perverse interpretations and deceitful expositions: they deal in the same way with 
the law and the prophets, which contain many parables and allegories that can frequently be drawn into 
various senses, according to the kind of exegesis to which they are subjected. And others of them, with 
great craftiness, adapted such parts of Scripture to their own figments, lead away captive from the truth 
those who do not retain a stedfast faith in one God, the Father Almighty, and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God. 


CHAPTER IV 


ACCOUNT GIVEN BY THE HERETICS OF THE FORMATION OF ACHAMOTH; ORIGIN OF THE VISIBLE WORLD FROM 
HER DISTURBANCES 


1. The following are the transactions which they narrate as having occurred outside of the Pleroma: The 
enthymesis of that Sophia who dwells above, which they also term Achamoth, being removed from the 
Pleroma, together with her passion, they relate to have, as a matter of course, become violently excited in 
those places of darkness and vacuity [to which she had been banished]. For she was excluded from light 
and the Pleroma, and was without form or figure, like an untimely birth, because she had received nothing 
[from a male parent]. But the Christ dwelling on high took pity upon her; and having extended himself 
through and beyond Stauros, he imparted a figure to her, but merely as respected substance, and not so 
as to convey intelligence. Having effected this, he withdrew his influence, and returned, leaving Achamoth 
to herself, in order that she, becoming sensible of her suffering as being severed from the Pleroma, might 
be influenced by the desire of better things, while she possessed in the meantime a kind of odour of 
immortality left in her by Christ and the Holy Spirit. Wherefore also she is called by two names—Sophia 
after her father (for Sophia is spoken of as being her father), and Holy Spirit from that Spirit who is along 
with Christ. Having then obtained a form, along with intelligence, and being immediately deserted by that 
Logos who had been invisibly present with her—that is, by Christ—she strained herself to discover that 
light which had forsaken her, but could not effect her purpose, inasmuch as she was prevented by Horos. 
And as Horos thus obstructed her further progress, he exclaimed, Iao, whence, they say, this name Iao 
derived its origin. And when she could not pass by Horos on account of that passion in which she had 
been involved, and because she alone had been left without, she then resigned herself to every sort of that 
manifold and varied state of passion to which she was subject; and thus she suffered grief on the one hand 
because she had not obtained the object of her desire, and fear on the other hand, lest life itself should 
fail her, as light had already done, while, in addition, she was in the greatest perplexity. All these feelings 
were associated with ignorance. And this ignorance of hers was not like that of her mother, the first 
Sophia, an AEon, due to degeneracy by means of passion, but to an [innate] opposition [of nature to 
knowledge]. Moreover, another kind of passion fell upon her (Achamoth), namely, that of desiring to 
return to him who gave her life. 


2. This collection [of passions] they declare was the substance of the matter from which this world was 
formed. For from [her desire of] returning [to him who gave her life], every soul belonging to this world, 
and that of the Demiurge himself, derived its origin. All other things owed their beginning to her terror 
and sorrow. For from her tears all that is of a liquid nature was formed; from her smile all that is lucent; 
and from her grief and perplexity all the corporeal elements of the world. For at one time, as they affirm, 
she would weep and lament on account of being left alone in the midst of darkness and vacuity; while, at 
another time, reflecting on the light which had forsaken her, she would be filled with joy, and laugh; then, 
again, she would be struck with terror; or at other times, would sink into consternation and 
bewilderment. 


3. Now what follows from all this? No light tragedy comes out of it, as the fancy of every man among them 
pompously explains, one in one way, and another in another, from what kind of passion and from what 
element being derived its origin. They have good reason, as seems to me, why they should not feel 
inclined to teach these things to all in public, but only to such as are able to pay a high price for an 
acquaintance with such profound mysteries. For these doctrines are not at all similar to those of which 
our Lord said, “Freely ye have received, freely give.” They are, on the contrary, abstruse, and portentous, 
and profound mysteries, to be got at only with great labour by such as are in love with falsehood. For who 
would not expend all that he possessed, if only he might learn in return, that from the tears of the 
enthymesis of the AEon involved in passion, seas, and fountains, and rivers, and every liquid substance 
derived its origin; that light burst forth from her smile; and that from her perplexity and consternation the 
corporeal elements of the world had their formation? 


4.1 feel somewhat inclined myself to contribute a few hints towards the development of their system. For 
when I perceive that waters are in part fresh, such as fountains, rivers, showers, and so on, and in part 
salt; such as those in the sea, I reflect with myself that all such waters cannot be derived from her tears, 
inasmuch as these are of a saline quality only. It is clear, therefore, that the waters which are salt are 
alone those which are derived from her tears. But it is probable that she, in her intense agony and 
perplexity, was covered with perspiration. And hence, following out their notion, we may conceive that 
fountains and rivers, and all the fresh water in the world, are due to this source. For it is difficult, since 
we know that all tears are of the same quality, to believe that waters both salt and fresh proceeded from 
them. The more plausible supposition is, that some are from her tears, and some from her perspiration. 
And since there are also in the world certain waters which are hot and acrid in their nature, thou must be 
left to guess their origin, how and whence. Such are some of the results of their hypothesis. 


5. They go on to state that, when the mother Achamoth had passed through all sorts of passion, and had 
with difficulty escaped from them, she turned herself to supplicate the light which had forsaken her, that 
is, Christ. He, however, having returned to the Pleroma, and being probably unwilling again to descend 
from it, sent forth to her the Paraclete, that is, the Saviour. This being was endowed with all power by the 
Father, who placed everything under his authority, the AEons doing so likewise, so that “by him were all 


things, visible and invisible, created, thrones, divinities, dominions.” He then was sent to her along with 
his contemporary angels. And they related that Achamoth, filled with reverence, at first veiled herself 
through modesty, but that by and by, when she had looked upon him with all his endowments, and had 
acquired strength from his appearance, she ran forward to meet him. He then imparted to her form as 
respected intelligence, and brought healing to her passions, separating them from her, but not so as to 
drive them out of thought altogether. For it was not possible that they should be annihilated as in the 
former case, because they had already taken root and acquired strength [so as to possess an 
indestructible existence]. All that he could do was to separate them and set them apart, and then 
commingle and condense them, so as to transmute them from incorporeal passion into unorganized 
matter. He then by this process conferred upon them a fitness and a nature to become concretions and 
corporeal structures, in order that two substances should be formed,—the one evil, resulting from the 
passions, and the other subject indeed to suffering, but originating from her conversion. And on this 
account (i.e., on account of this hypostatizing of ideal matter) they say that the Saviour virtually created 
the world. But when Achamoth was freed from her passion, she gazed with rapture on the dazzling vision 
of the angels that were with him; and in her ecstasy, conceiving by them, they tell us that she brought 
forth new beings, partly after her own image, and partly a spiritual progeny after the image of the 
Saviour’s attendants. 


CHAPTER V 


FORMATION OF THE DEMIURGE; DESCRIPTION OF HIM. HE IS THE CREATOR OF EVERYTHING OUTSIDE OF THE 
PLEROMA 


1. These three kinds of existence, then, having, according to them, been now formed,—one from the 
passion, which was matter; a second from the conversion, which was animal; and the third, that which she 
(Achamoth) herself brought forth, which was spiritual,—she next addressed herself to the task of giving 
these form. But she could not succeed in doing this as respected the spiritual existence, because it was of 
the same nature with herself. She therefore applied herself to give form to the animal substance which 
had proceeded from her own conversion, and to bring forth to light the instructions of the Saviour. And 
they say she first formed out of animal substance him who is Father and King of all things, both of these 
which are of the same nature with himself, that is, animal substances, which they also call right-handed, 
and those which sprang from the passion, and from matter, which they call left-handed. For they affirm 
that he formed all the things which came into existence after him, being secretly impelled thereto by his 
mother. From this circumstance they style him Metropator, Apator, Demiurge, and Father, saying that he 
is Father of the substances on the right hand, that is, of the animal, but Demiurge of those on the left, that 
is, of the material, while he is at the same time the king of all. For they say that this Enthymesis, desirous 
of making all things to the honour of the AEons, formed images of them, or rather that the Saviour did so 
through her instrumentality. And she, in the image of the invisible Father, kept herself concealed from the 
Demiurge. But he was in the image of the only-begotten Son, and the angels and archangels created by 
him were in the image of the rest of the AEons. 


2. They affirm, therefore, that he was constituted the Father and God of everything outside of the 
Pleroma, being the creator of all animal and material substances. For he it was that discriminated these 
two kinds of existence hitherto confused, and made corporeal from incorporeal substances, fashioned 
things heavenly and earthly, and became the Framer (Demiurge) of things material and animal, of those 
on the right and those on the left, of the light and of the heavy, and of those tending upwards as well as of 
those tending downwards. He created also seven heavens, above which they say that he, the Demiurge, 
exists. And on this account they term him Hebdomas, and his mother Achamoth Ogdoads, preserving the 
number of the first-begotten and primary Ogdoad as the Pleroma. They affirm, moreover, that these seven 
heavens are intelligent, and speak of them as being angels, while they refer to the Demiurge himself as 
being an angel bearing a likeness to God; and in the same strain, they declare that Paradise, situated 
above the third heaven, is a fourth angel possessed of power, from whom Adam derived certain qualities 
while he conversed with him. 


3. They go on to say that the Demiurge imagined that he created all these things of himself, while he in 
reality made them in conjunction with the productive power of Achamoth. He formed the heavens, yet was 
ignorant of the heavens; he fashioned man, yet knew not man; he brought to light the earth, yet had no 
acquaintance with the earth; and, in like manner, they declare that he was ignorant of the forms of all that 
he made, and knew not even of the existence of his own mother, but imagined that he himself was all 
things. They further affirm that his mother originated this opinion in his mind, because she desired to 
bring him forth possessed of such a character that he should be the head and source of his own essence, 
and the absolute ruler over every kind of operation [that was afterwards attempted]. This mother they 
also call Ogdoad, Sophia, Terra, Jerusalem, Holy Spirit, and, with a masculine reference, Lord. Her place 
of habitation is an intermediate one, above the Demiurge indeed, but below and outside of the Pleroma, 
even to the end. 


4. As, then, they represent all material substance to be formed from three passions, viz., fear, grief, and 
perplexity, the account they give is as follows: Animal substances originated from fear and from 
conversion; the Demiurge they also describe as owing his origin to conversion; but the existence of all the 


other animal substances they ascribe to fear, such as the souls of irrational animals, and of wild beasts, 
and men. And on this account, he (the Demiurge), being incapable of recognising any spiritual essences, 
imagined himself to be God alone, and declared through the prophets, “I am God, and besides me there is 
none else.” They further teach that the spirits of wickedness derived their origin from grief. Hence the 
devil, whom they also call Cosmocrator (the ruler of the world), and the demons, and the angels, and 
every wicked spiritual being that exists, found the source of their existence. They represent the Demiurge 
as being the son of that mother of theirs (Achamoth), and Cosmocrator as the creature of the Demiurge. 
Cosmocrator has knowledge of what is above himself, because he is a spirit of wickedness; but the 
Demiurge is ignorant of such things, inasmuch as he is merely animal. Their mother dwells in that place 
which is above the heavens, that is, in the intermediate abode; the Demiurge in the heavenly place, that 
is, in the hebdomad; but the Cosmocrator in this our world. The corporeal elements of the world, again, 
sprang, as we before remarked, from bewilderment and perplexity, as from a more ignoble source. Thus 
the earth arose from her state of stupor; water from the agitation caused by her fear; air from the 
consolidation of her grief; while fire, producing death and corruption, was inherent in all these elements, 
even as they teach that ignorance also lay concealed in these three passions. 


5. Having thus formed the world, he (the Demiurge) also created the earthy [part of] man, not taking him 
from this dry earth, but from an invisible substance consisting of fusible and fluid matter, and then 
afterwards, as they define the process, breathed into him the animal part of his nature. It was this latter 
which was created after his image and likeness. The material part, indeed, was very near to God, so far as 
the image went, but not of the same substance with him. The animal, on the other hand, was so in respect 
to likeness; and hence his substance was called the spirit of life, because it took its rise from a spiritual 
outflowing. After all this, he was, they say, enveloped all round with a covering of skin; and by this they 
mean the outward sensitive flesh. 


6. But they further affirm that the Demiurge himself was ignorant of that offspring of his mother 
Achamoth, which she brought forth as a consequence of her contemplation of those angels who waited on 
the Saviour, and which was, like herself, of a spiritual nature. She took advantage of this ignorance to 
deposit it (her production) in him without his knowledge, in order that, being by his instrumentality 
infused into that animal soul proceeding from himself, and being thus carried as in a womb in this 
material body, while it gradually increased in strength, might in course of time become fitted for the 
reception of perfect rationality. Thus it came to pass, then, according to them, that, without any 
knowledge on the part of the Demiurge, the man formed by his inspiration was at the same time, through 
an unspeakable providence, rendered a spiritual man by the simultaneous inspiration received from 
Sophia. For, as he was ignorant of his mother, so neither did he recognise her offspring. This [offspring] 
they also declare to be the Ecclesia, an emblem of the Ecclesia which is above. This, then, is the kind of 
man whom they conceive of: he has his animal soul from the Demiurge, his body from the earth, his fleshy 
part from matter, and his spiritual man from the mother Achamoth. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE THREEFOLD KIND OF MAN FEIGNED BY THESE HERETICS: GOOD WORKS NEEDLESS FOR THEM, THOUGH 
NECESSARY TO OTHERS: THEIR ABANDONED MORALS 


1. There being thus three kinds of substances, they declare of all that is material (which they also 
describe as being “on the left hand”) that it must of necessity perish, inasmuch as it is incapable of 
receiving any afflatus of incorruption. As to every animal existence (which they also denominate “on the 
right hand”), they hold that, inasmuch as it is a mean between the spiritual and the material, it passes to 
the side to which inclination draws it. Spiritual substance, again, they describe as having been sent forth 
for this end, that, being here united with that which is animal, it might assume shape, the two elements 
being simultaneously subjected to the same discipline. And this they declare to be “the salt” and “the light 
of the world.” For the animal substance had need of training by means of the outward senses; and on this 
account they affirm that the world was created, as well as that the Saviour came to the animal substance 
(which was possessed of free-will), that He might secure for it salvation. For they affirm that He received 
the first-fruits of those whom He was to save [as follows], from Achamoth that which was spiritual, while 
He was invested by the Demiurge with the animal Christ, but was begirt by a [special] dispensation with a 
body endowed with an animal nature, yet constructed with unspeakable skill, so that it might be visible 
and tangible, and capable of enduring suffering. At the same time, they deny that He assumed anything 
material [into His nature], since indeed matter is incapable of salvation. They further hold that the 
consummation of all things will take place when all that is spiritual has been formed and perfected by 
Gnosis (knowledge); and by this they mean spiritual men who have attained to the perfect knowledge of 
God, and been initiated into these mysteries by Achamoth. And they represent themselves to be these 
persons. 


2. Animal men, again, are instructed in animal things; such men, namely, as are established by their 
works, and by a mere faith, while they have not perfect knowledge. We of the Church, they say, are these 
persons. Wherefore also they maintain that good works are necessary to us, for that otherwise it is 
impossible we should be saved. But as to themselves, they hold that they shall be entirely and 
undoubtedly saved, not by means of conduct, but because they are spiritual by nature. For, just as it is 


impossible that material substance should partake of salvation (since, indeed, they maintain that it is 
incapable of receiving it), so again it is impossible that spiritual substance (by which they mean 
themselves) should ever come under the power of corruption, whatever the sort of actions in which they 
indulged. For even as gold, when submersed in filth, loses not on that account its beauty, but retains its 
own native qualities, the filth having no power to injure the gold, so they affirm that they cannot in any 
measure suffer hurt, or lose their spiritual substance, whatever the material actions in which they may be 
involved. 


3. Wherefore also it comes to pass, that the “most perfect” among them addict themselves without fear to 
all those kinds of forbidden deeds of which the Scriptures assure us that “they who do such things shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God.” For instance, they make no scruple about eating meats offered in 
sacrifice to idols, imagining that they can in this way contract no defilement. Then, again, at every 
heathen festival celebrated in honour of the idols, these men are the first to assemble; and to such a pitch 
do they go, that some of them do not even keep away from that bloody spectacle hateful both to God and 
men, in which gladiators either fight with wild beasts, or singly encounter one another. Others of them 
yield themselves up to the lusts of the flesh with the utmost greediness, maintaining that carnal things 
should be allowed to the carnal nature, while spiritual things are provided for the spiritual. Some of them, 
moreover, are in the habit of defiling those women to whom they have taught the above doctrine, as has 
frequently been confessed by those women who have been led astray by certain of them, on their 
returning to the Church of God, and acknowledging this along with the rest of their errors. Others of 
them, too, openly and without a blush, having become passionately attached to certain women, seduce 
them away from their husbands, and contract marriages of their own with them. Others of them, again, 
who pretend at first to live in all modesty with them as with sisters, have in course of time been revealed 
in their true colours, when the sister has been found with child by her [pretended] brother. 


4, And committing many other abominations and impieties, they run us down (who from the fear of God 
guard against sinning even in thought or word) as utterly contemptible and ignorant persons, while they 
highly exalt themselves, and claim to be perfect, and the elect seed. For they declare that we simply 
receive grace for use, wherefore also it will again be taken away from us; but that they themselves have 
grace as their own special possession, which has descended from above by means of an unspeakable and 
indescribable conjunction; and on this account more will be given them. They maintain, therefore, that in 
every way it is always necessary for them to practise the mystery of conjunction. And that they may 
persuade the thoughtless to believe this, they are in the habit of using these very words, “Whosoever 
being in this world does not so love a woman as to obtain possession of her, is not of the truth, nor shall 
attain to the truth. But whosoever being of this world has intercourse with woman, shall not attain to the 
truth, because he has so acted under the power of concupiscence.” On this account, they tell us that it is 
necessary for us whom they call animal men, and describe as being of the world, to practise continence 
and good works, that by this means we may attain at length to the intermediate habitation, but that to 
them who are called “the spiritual and perfect” such a course of conduct is not at all necessary. For it is 
not conduct of any kind which leads into the Pleroma, but the seed sent forth thence in a feeble, immature 
state, and here brought to perfection. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE MOTHER ACHAMOTH, WHEN ALL HER SEED ARE PERFECTED, SHALL PASS INTO THE PLEROMA, 
ACCOMPANIED BY THOSE MEN WHO ARE SPIRITUAL; THE DEMIURGE, WITH ANIMAL MEN, SHALL PASS INTO THE 
INTERMEDIATE HABITATION; BUT ALL MATERIAL MEN SHALL GO INTO CORRUPTION. THEIR BLASPHEMOUS 
OPINIONS AGAINST THE TRUE INCARNATION OF CHRIST BY THE VIRGIN MARY. THEIR VIEWS AS TO THE 
PROPHECIES. STUPID IGNORANCE OF THE DEMIURGE 


1. When all the seed shall have come to perfection, they state that then their mother Achamoth shall pass 
from the intermediate place, and enter in within the Pleroma, and shall receive as her spouse the Saviour, 
who sprang from all the AFons, that thus a conjunction may be formed between the Saviour and Sophia, 
that is, Achamoth. These, then, are the bridegroom and bride, while the nuptial chamber is the full extent 
of the Pleroma. The spiritual seed, again, being divested of their animal souls, and becoming intelligent 
spirits, shall in an irresistible and invisible manner enter in within the Pleroma, and be bestowed as brides 
on those angels who wait upon the Saviour. The Demiurge himself will pass into the place of his mother 
Sophia; that is, the intermediate habitation. In this intermediate place, also, shall the souls of the 
righteous repose; but nothing of an animal nature shall find admittance to the Pleroma. When these things 
have taken place as described, then shall that fire which lies hidden in the world blaze forth and burn; and 
while destroying all matter, shall also be extinguished along with it, and have no further existence. They 
affirm that the Demiurge was acquainted with none of these things before the advent of the Saviour. 


2. There are also some who maintain that he also produced Christ as his own proper son, but of an animal 
nature, and that mention was made of him by the prophets. This Christ passed through Mary just as water 
flows through a tube; and there descended upon him in the form of a dove at the time of his baptism, that 
Saviour who belonged to the Pleroma, and was formed by the combined efforts of all its inhabitants. In 
him there existed also that spiritual seed which proceeded from Achamoth. They hold, accordingly, that 
our Lord, while preserving the type of the first-begotten and primary tetrad, was compounded of these 
four substances,—of that which is spiritual, in so far as He was from Achamoth; of that which is animal, as 


being from the Demiurge by a special dispensation, inasmuch as He was formed [corporeally] with 
unspeakable skill; and of the Saviour, as respects that dove which descended upon Him. He also continued 
free from all suffering, since indeed it was not possible that He should suffer who was at once 
incomprehensible and invisible. And for this reason the Spirit of Christ, who had been placed within Him, 
was taken away when He was brought before Pilate. They maintain, further, that not even the seed which 
He had received from the mother [Achamoth] was subject to suffering; for it, too, was impassible, as being 
spiritual, and invisible even to the Demiurge himself. It follows, then, according to them, that the animal 
Christ, and that which had been formed mysteriously by a special dispensation, underwent suffering, that 
the mother might exhibit through him a type of the Christ above, namely, of him who extended himself 
through Stauros, and imparted to Achamoth shape, so far as substance was concerned. For they declare 
that all these transactions were counterparts of what took place above. 


3. They maintain, moreover, that those souls which possess the seed of Achamoth are superior to the rest, 
and are more dearly loved by the Demiurge than others, while he knows not the true cause thereof, but 
imagines that they are what they are through his favour towards them. Wherefore, also, they say he 
distributed them to prophets, priests, and kings; and they declare that many things were spoken by this 
seed through the prophets, inasmuch as it was endowed with a transcendently lofty nature. The mother 
also, they say, spake much about things above, and that both through him and through the souls which 
were formed by him. Then, again, they divide the prophecies [into different classes], maintaining that one 
portion was uttered by the mother, a second by her seed, and a third by the Demiurge. In like manner, 
they hold that Jesus uttered some things under the influence of the Saviour, others under that of the 
mother, and others still under that of the Demiurge, as we shall show further on in our work. 


4. The Demiurge, while ignorant of those things which were higher than himself, was indeed excited by 
the announcements made [through the prophets], but treated them with contempt, attributing them 
sometimes to one cause and sometimes to another; either to the prophetic spirit (which itself possesses 
the power of self-excitement), or to [mere unassisted] man, or that it was simply a crafty device of the 
lower [and baser order of men]. He remained thus ignorant until the appearing of the Lord. But they 
relate that when the Saviour came, the Demiurge learned all things from Him, and gladly with all, his 
power joined himself to Him. They maintain that he is the centurion mentioned in the Gospel, who 
addressed the Saviour in these words: “For I also am one having soldiers and servants under my 
authority; and whatsoever I command they do.” They further hold that he will continue administering the 
affairs of the world as long as that is fitting and needful, and specially that he may exercise a care over 
the Church; while at the same time he is influenced by the knowledge of the reward prepared for him, 
namely, that he may attain to the habitation of his mother. 


5. They conceive, then, of three kinds of men, spiritual, material, and animal, represented by Cain, Abel, 
and Seth. These three natures are no longer found in one person, but constitute various kinds [of men]. 
The material goes, as a matter of course, into corruption. The animal, if it make choice of the better part, 
finds repose in the intermediate place; but if the worse, it too shall pass into destruction. But they assert 
that the spiritual principles which have been sown by Achamoth, being disciplined and nourished here 
from that time until now in righteous souls (because when given forth by her they were yet but weak), at 
last attaining to perfection, shall be given as brides to the angels of the Saviour, while their animal souls 
of necessity rest for ever with the Demiurge in the intermediate place. And again subdividing the animal 
souls themselves, they say that some are by nature good, and others by nature evil. The good are those 
who become capable of receiving the [spiritual] seed; the evil by nature are those who are never able to 
receive that seed. 


CHAPTER VIII 
HOW THE VALENTINIANS PERVERT THE SCRIPTURES TO SUPPORT THEIR OWN PIOUS OPINIONS 


1. Such, then, is their system, which neither the prophets announced, nor the Lord taught, nor the 
apostles delivered, but of which they boast that beyond all others they have a perfect knowledge. They 
gather their views from other sources than the Scriptures; and, to use a common proverb, they strive to 
weave ropes of sand, while they endeavour to adapt with an air of probability to their own peculiar 
assertions the parables of the Lord, the sayings of the prophets, and the words of the apostles, in order 
that their scheme may not seem altogether without support. In doing so, however, they disregard the 
order and the connection of the Scriptures, and so far as in them lies, dismember and destroy the truth. 
By transferring passages, and dressing them up anew, and making one thing out of another, they succeed 
in deluding many through their wicked art in adapting the oracles of the Lord to their opinions. Their 
manner of acting is just as if one, when a beautiful image of a king has been constructed by some skilful 
artist out of precious jewels, should then take this likeness of the man all to pieces, should rearrange the 
gems, and so fit them together as to make them into the form of a dog or of a fox, and even that but poorly 
executed; and should then maintain and declare that this was the beautiful image of the king which the 
skilful artist constructed, pointing to the jewels which had been admirably fitted together by the first 
artist to form the image of the king, but have been with bad effect transferred by the latter one to the 
shape of a dog, and by thus exhibiting the jewels, should deceive the ignorant who had no conception 
what a king’s form was like, and persuade them that that miserable likeness of the fox was, in fact, the 


beautiful image of the king. In like manner do these persons patch together old wives’ fables, and then 
endeavour, by violently drawing away from their proper connection, words, expressions, and parables 
whenever found, to adapt the oracles of God to their baseless fictions. We have already stated how far 
they proceed in this way with respect to the interior of the Pleroma. 


2. Then, again, as to those things outside of their Pleroma, the following are some specimens of what they 
attempt to accommodate out of the Scriptures to their opinions. They affirm that the Lord came in the last 
times of the world to endure suffering, for this end, that He might indicate the passion which occurred to 
the last of the AEons, and might by His own end announce the cessation of that disturbance which had 
risen among the AEons. They maintain, further, that that girl of twelve years old, the daughter of the ruler 
of the synagogue, to whom the Lord approached and raised her from the dead, was a type of Achamoth, to 
whom their Christ, by extending himself, imparted shape, and whom he led anew to the perception of that 
light which had forsaken her. And that the Saviour appeared to her when she lay outside of the Pleroma as 
a kind of abortion, they affirm Paul to have declared in his Epistle to the Corinthians [in these words], 
“And last of all, He appeared to me also, as to one born out of due time.” Again, the coming of the Saviour 
with His attendants to Achamoth is declared in like manner by him in the same Epistle, when he says, “A 
woman ought to have a veil upon her head, because of the angels.” Now, that Achamoth, when the Saviour 
came to her, drew a veil over herself through modesty, Moses rendered manifest when he put a veil upon 
his face. Then, also, they say that the passions which she endured were indicated by the Lord upon the 
cross. Thus, when He said, “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” He simply showed that 
Sophia was deserted by the light, and was restrained by Horos from making any advance forward. Her 
anguish, again, was indicated when He said, “My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death;” her fear 
by the words, “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from Me;” and her perplexity, too, when He said, 
“And what I shall say, I know not.” 


3. And they teach that He pointed out the three kinds of men as follows: the material, when He said to him 
that asked Him, “Shall I follow Thee?” “The Son of man hath not where to lay His head;”—the animal, 
when He said to him that declared, “I will follow Thee, but suffer me first to bid them farewell that are in 
my house,” “No man, putting his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of heaven” 
(for this man they declare to be of the intermediate class, even as they do that other who, though he 
professed to have wrought a large amount of righteousness, yet refused to follow Him, and was so 
overcome by [the love of] riches, as never to reach perfection)—this one it pleases them to place in the 
animal class;—the spiritual, again, when He said, “Let the dead bury their dead, but go thou and preach 
the kingdom of God,” and when He said to Zaccheus the publican, “Make haste, and come down, for to- 
day I must abide in thine house”—for these they declared to have belonged to the spiritual class. Also the 
parable of the leaven which the woman is described as having hid in three measures of meal, they declare 
to make manifest the three classes. For, according to their teaching, the woman represented Sophia; the 
three measures of meal, the three kinds of men—spiritual, animal, and material; while the leaven denoted 
the Saviour Himself. Paul, too, very plainly set forth the material, animal, and spiritual, saying in one 
place, “As is the earthy, such are they also that are earthy;” and in another place, “But the animal man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit;” and again: “He that is spiritual judgeth all things.” And this, “The 
animal man receiveth not the things of the Spirit,” they affirm to have been spoken concerning the 
Demiurge, who, as being animal, knew neither his mother who was spiritual, nor her seed, nor the AEons 
in the Pleroma. And that the Saviour received first-fruits of those whom He was to save, Paul declared 
when he said, “And if the first-fruits be holy, the lump is also holy,” teaching that the expression “first- 
fruits” denoted that which is spiritual, but that “the lump” meant us, that is, the animal Church, the lump 
of which they say He assumed, and blended it with Himself, inasmuch as He is “the leaven.” 


4. Moreover, that Achamoth wandered beyond the Pleroma, and received form from Christ, and was 
sought after by the Saviour, they declare that He indicated when He said, that He had come after that 
sheep which was gone astray. For they explain the wandering sheep to mean their mother, by whom they 
represent the Church as having been sown. The wandering itself denotes her stay outside of the Pleroma 
in a state of varied passion, from which they maintain that matter derived its origin. The woman, again, 
who sweeps the house and finds the piece of money, they declare to denote the Sophia above, who, having 
lost her enthymesis, afterwards recovered it, on all things being purified by the advent of the Saviour. 
Wherefore this substance also, according to them, was reinstated in Pleroma. They say, too, that Simeon, 
“who took Christ into his arms, and gave thanks to God, and said, Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace, according to Thy word,” was a type of the Demiurge, who, on the arrival of the Saviour, 
learned his own change of place, and gave thanks to Bythus. They also assert that by Anna, who is spoken 
of in the gospel as a prophetess, and who, after living seven years with her husband, passed all the rest of 
her life in widowhood until she saw the Saviour, and recognised Him, and spoke of Him to all, was most 
plainly indicated Achamoth, who, having for a little while looked upon the Saviour with His associates, 
and dwelling all the rest of the time in the intermediate place, waited for Him till He should come again, 
and restore her to her proper consort. Her name, too, was indicated by the Saviour, when He said, “Yet 
wisdom is justified by her children.” This, too, was done by Paul in these words, “But we speak wisdom 
among them that are perfect.” They declare also that Paul has referred to the conjunctions within the 
Pleroma, showing them forth by means of one; for, when writing of the conjugal union in this life, he 
expressed himself thus: “This is a great mystery, but I speak concerning Christ and the Church.” 


5. Further, they teach that John, the disciple of the Lord, indicated the first Ogdoad, expressing 
themselves in these words: John, the disciple of the Lord, wishing to set forth the origin of all things, so as 
to explain how the Father produced the whole, lays down a certain principle,—that, namely, which was 
first-begotten by God, which Being he has termed both the only-begotten Son and God, in whom the 
Father, after a seminal manner, brought forth all things. By him the Word was produced, and in him the 
whole substance of the AEons, to which the Word himself afterwards imparted form. Since, therefore, he 
treats of the first origin of things, he rightly proceeds in his teaching from the beginning, that is, from God 
and the Word. And he expresses himself thus: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God; the same was in the beginning with God.” Having first of all distinguished 
these three—God, the Beginning, and the Word—he again unites them, that he may exhibit the production 
of each of them, that is, of the Son and of the Word, and may at the same time show their union with one 
another, and with the Father. For “the beginning” is in the Father, and of the Father, while “the Word” is in 
the beginning, and of the beginning. Very properly, then, did he say, “In the beginning was the Word,” for 
He was in the Son; “and the Word was with God,” for He was the beginning; “and the Word was God,” of 
course, for that which is begotten of God is God. “The same was in the beginning with God”—this clause 
discloses the order of production. “All things were made by Him, and without Him was nothing made;” for 
the Word was the author of form and beginning to all the AEons that came into existence after Him. But 
“what was made in Him,” says John, “is life.” Here again he indicated conjunction; for all things, he said, 
were made by Him, but in Him was life. This, then, which is in Him, is more closely connected with Him 
than those things which were simply made by Him, for it exists along with Him, and is developed by Him. 
When, again, he adds, “And the life was the light of men,” while thus mentioning Anthropos, he indicated 
also Ecclesia by that one expression, in order that, by using only one name, he might disclose their 
fellowship with one another, in virtue of their conjunction. For Anthropos and Ecclesia spring from Logos 
and Zoe. Moreover, he styled life (Zoe) the light of men, because they are enlightened by her, that is, 
formed and made manifest. This also Paul declares in these words: “For whatsoever doth make manifest is 
light.” Since, therefore, Zoe manifested and begat both Anthropos and Ecclesia, she is termed their light. 
Thus, then, did John by these words reveal both other things and the second Tetrad, Logos and Zoe, 
Anthropos and Ecclesia. And still further, he also indicated the first Tetrad. For, in discoursing of the 
Saviour and declaring that all things beyond the Pleroma received form from Him, he says that He is the 
fruit of the entire Pleroma. For he styles Him a “light which shineth in darkness, and which was not 
comprehended” by it, inasmuch as, when He imparted form to all those things which had their origin from 
passion, He was not known by it. He also styles Him Son, and Aletheia, and Zoe, and the “Word made 
flesh, whose glory,” he says, “we beheld; and His glory was as that of the Only-begotten (given to Him by 
the Father), full of grace and truth.” (But what John really does say is this: “And the Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us; and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.” ) Thus, then, does he [according to them] distinctly set forth the first Tetrad, when he speaks 
of the Father, and Charis, and Monogenes, and Aletheia. In this way, too, does John tell of the first 
Ogdoad, and that which is the mother of all the AEons. For he mentions the Father, and Charis, and 
Monogenes, and Aletheia, and Logos, and Zoe, and Anthropos, and Ecclesia. Such are the views of 
Ptolemaeus. 


CHAPTER IX 


REFUTATION OF THE IMPIOUS INTERPRETATIONS OF THESE HERETICS 


1. You see, my friend, the method which these men employ to deceive themselves, while they abuse the 
Scriptures by endeavouring to support their own system out of them. For this reason, I have brought 
forward their modes of expressing themselves, that thus thou mightest understand the deceitfulness of 
their procedure, and the wickedness of their error. For, in the first place, if it had been John’s intention to 
set forth that Ogdoad above, he would surely have preserved the order of its production, and would 
doubtless have placed the primary Tetrad first as being, according to them, most venerable and would 
then have annexed the second, that, by the sequence of the names, the order of the Ogdoad might be 
exhibited, and not after so long an interval, as if forgetful for the moment and then again calling the 
matter to mind, he, last of all, made mention of the primary Tetrad. In the next place, if he had meant to 
indicate their conjunctions, he certainly would not have omitted the name of Ecclesia; while, with respect 
to the other conjunctions, he either would have been satisfied with the mention of the male [AEons] (since 
the others [like Ecclesia] might be understood), so as to preserve a uniformity throughout; or if he 
enumerated the conjunctions of the rest, he would also have announced the spouse of Anthropos, and 
would not have left us to find out her name by divination. 


2. The fallacy, then, of this exposition is manifest. For when John, proclaiming one God, the Almighty, and 
one Jesus Christ, the Only-begotten, by whom all things were made, declares that this was the Son of God, 
this the Only-begotten, this the Former of all things, this the true Light who enlighteneth every man, this 
the Creator of the world, this He that came to His own, this He that became flesh and dwelt among us,— 
these men, by a plausible kind of exposition, perverting these statements, maintain that there was another 
Monogenes, according to production, whom they also style Arche. They also maintain that there was 
another Saviour, and another Logos, the son of Monogenes, and another Christ produced for the re- 
establishment of the Pleroma. Thus it is that, wresting from the truth every one of the expressions which 
have been cited, and taking a bad advantage of the names, they have transferred them to their own 


system; so that, according to them, in all these terms John makes no mention of the Lord Jesus Christ. For 
if he has named the Father, and Charis, and Monogenes, and Aletheia, and Logos, and Zoe, and 
Anthropos, and Ecclesia, according to their hypothesis, he has, by thus speaking, referred to the primary 
Ogdoad, in which there was as yet no Jesus, and no Christ, the teacher of John. But that the apostle did 
not speak concerning their conjunctions, but concerning our Lord Jesus Christ, whom he also 
acknowledges as the Word of God, he himself has made evident. For, summing up his statements 
respecting the Word previously mentioned by him, he further declares, “And the Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us.” But, according to their hypothesis, the Word did not become flesh at all, inasmuch 
as He never went outside of the Pleroma, but that Saviour [became flesh] who was formed by a special 
dispensation [out of all the AEons], and was of later date than the Word. 


3. Learn then, ye foolish men, that Jesus who suffered for us, and who dwelt among us, is Himself the 
Word of God. For if any other of the AEons had become flesh for our salvation, it would have been 
probable that the apostle spoke of another. But if the Word of the Father who descended is the same also 
that ascended, He, namely, the Only-begotten Son of the only God, who, according to the good pleasure of 
the Father, became flesh for the sake of men, the apostle certainly does not speak regarding any other, or 
concerning any Ogdoad, but respecting our Lord Jesus Christ. For, according to them, the Word did not 
originally become flesh. For they maintain that the Saviour assumed an animal body, formed in 
accordance with a special dispensation by an unspeakable providence, so as to become visible and 
palpable. But flesh is that which was of old formed for Adam by God out of the dust, and it is this that John 
has declared the Word of God became. Thus is their primary and first-begotten Ogdoad brought to nought. 
For, since Logos, and Monogenes, and Zoe, and PhOs, and Soter, and Christus, and the Son of God, and 
He who became incarnate for us, have been proved to be one and the same, the Ogdoad which they have 
built up at once falls to pieces. And when this is destroyed, their whole system sinks into ruin,—a system 
which they falsely dream into existence, and thus inflict injury on the Scriptures, while they build up their 
own hypothesis. 


4. Then, again, collecting a set of expressions and names scattered here and there [in Scripture], they 
twist them, as we have already said, from a natural to a non-natural sense. In so doing, they act like those 
who bring forward any kind of hypothesis they fancy, and then endeavour to support them out of the 
poems of Homer, so that the ignorant imagine that Homer actually composed the verses bearing upon that 
hypothesis, which has, in fact, been but newly constructed; and many others are led so far by the 
regularly-formed sequence of the verses, as to doubt whether Homer may not have composed them. Of 
this kind is the following passage, where one, describing Hercules as having been sent by Eurystheus to 
the dog in the infernal regions, does so by means of these Homeric verses,—for there can be no objection 
to our citing these by way of illustration, since the same sort of attempt appears in both:— 


““Thus saying, there sent forth from his house deeply groaning.”—Od., x. 76. “The hero Hercules 
conversant with mighty deeds.”—Od., xxi. 26. “Eurystheus, the son of Sthenelus, descended from 
Perseus.”—I1., xix. 123. “That he might bring from Erebus the dog of gloomy Pluto.”—IL., viii. 368. “And he 
advanced like a mountain-bred lion confident of strength.”—Od., vi. 130. “Rapidly through the city, while 
all his friends followed.”—IL., xxiv. 327. “Both maidens, and youths, and much-enduring old men.”—Od., xi. 
38. “Mourning for him bitterly as one going forward to death.”—IL., xxiv. 328. “But Mercury and the blue- 
eyed Minerva conducted him.”—Od., xi. 626. “For she knew the mind of her brother, how it laboured with 
grief.”—Il., ii. 409.” 


Now, what simple-minded man, I ask, would not be led away by such verses as these to think that Homer 
actually framed them so with reference to the subject indicated? But he who is acquainted with the 
Homeric writings will recognise the verses indeed, but not the subject to which they are applied, as 
knowing that some of them were spoken of Ulysses, others of Hercules himself, others still of Priam, and 
others again of Menelaus and Agamemnon. But if he takes them and restores each of them to its proper 
position, he at once destroys the narrative in question. In like manner he also who retains unchangeable 
in his heart the rule of the truth which he received by means of baptism, will doubtless recognise the 
names, the expressions, and the parables taken from the Scriptures, but will by no means acknowledge 
the blasphemous use which these men make of them. For, though he will acknowledge the gems, he will 
certainly not receive the fox instead of the likeness of the king. But when he has restored every one of the 
expressions quoted to its proper position, and has fitted it to the body of the truth, he will lay bare, and 
prove to be without any foundation, the figment of these heretics. 


5. But since what may prove a finishing-stroke to this exhibition is wanting, so that any one, on following 
out their farce to the end, may then at once append an argument which shall overthrow it, we have judged 
it well to point out, first of all, in what respects the very fathers of this fable differ among themselves, as if 
they were inspired by different spirits of error. For this very fact forms an a priori proof that the truth 
proclaimed by the Church is immoveable, and that the theories of these men are but a tissue of 
falsehoods. 


CHAPTER X 
UNITY OF THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE WORLD 


1. The Church, though dispersed through our the whole world, even to the ends of the earth, has received 
from the apostles and their disciples this faith: [She believes] in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all things that are in them; and in one Christ Jesus, the Son of God, 
who became incarnate for our salvation; and in the Holy Spirit, who proclaimed through the prophets the 
dispensations of God, and the advents, and the birth from a virgin, and the passion, and the resurrection 
from the dead, and the ascension into heaven in the flesh of the beloved Christ Jesus, our Lord, and His 
[future] manifestation from heaven in the glory of the Father “to gather all things in one,” and to raise up 
anew all flesh of the whole human race, in order that to Christ Jesus, our Lord, and God, and Saviour, and 
King, according to the will of the invisible Father, “every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth, and that every tongue should confess” to Him, and that He should 
execute just judgment towards all; that He may send “spiritual wickednesses,” and the angels who 
transgressed and became apostates, together with the ungodly, and unrighteous, and wicked, and profane 
among men, into everlasting fire; but may, in the exercise of His grace, confer immortality on the 
righteous, and holy, and those who have kept His commandments, and have persevered in His love, some 
from the beginning [of their Christian course], and others from [the date of] their repentance, and may 
surround them with everlasting glory. 


2. As I have already observed, the Church, having received this preaching and this faith, although 
scattered throughout the whole world, yet, as if occupying but one house, carefully preserves it. She also 
believes these points [of doctrine] just as if she had but one soul, and one and the same heart, and she 
proclaims them, and teaches them, and hands them down, with perfect harmony, as if she possessed only 
one mouth. For, although the languages of the world are dissimilar, yet the import of the tradition is one 
and the same. For the Churches which have been planted in Germany do not believe or hand down 
anything different, nor do those in Spain, nor those in Gaul, nor those in the East, nor those in Egypt, nor 
those in Libya, nor those which have been established in the central regions of the world. But as the sun, 
that creature of God, is one and the same throughout the whole world, so also the preaching of the truth 
shineth everywhere, and enlightens all men that are willing to come to a knowledge of the truth. Nor will 
any one of the rulers in the Churches, however highly gifted he may be in point of eloquence, teach 
doctrines different from these (for no one is greater than the Master); nor, on the other hand, will he who 
is deficient in power of expression inflict injury on the tradition. For the faith being ever one and the 
same, neither does one who is able at great length to discourse regarding it, make any addition to it, nor 
does one, who can say but little diminish it. 


3. It does not follow because men are endowed with greater and less degrees of intelligence, that they 
should therefore change the subject-matter [of the faith] itself, and should conceive of some other God 
besides Him who is the Framer, Maker, and Preserver of this universe, (as if He were not sufficient for 
them), or of another Christ, or another Only-begotten. But the fact referred to simply implies this, that one 
may [more accurately than another] bring out the meaning of those things which have been spoken in 
parables, and accommodate them to the general scheme of the faith; and explain [with special clearness] 
the operation and dispensation of God connected with human salvation; and show that God manifested 
longsuffering in regard to the apostasy of the angels who transgressed, as also with respect to the 
disobedience of men; and set forth why it is that one and the same God has made some things temporal 
and some eternal, some heavenly and others earthly; and understand for what reason God, though 
invisible, manifested Himself to the prophets not under one form, but differently to different individuals; 
and show why it was that more covenants than one were given to mankind; and teach what was the 
special character of each of these covenants; and search out for what reason “God hath concluded every 
man in unbelief, that He may have mercy upon all;” and gratefully describe on what account the Word of 
God became flesh and suffered; and relate why the advent of the Son of God took place in these last times, 
that is, in the end, rather than in the beginning [of the world]; and unfold what is contained in the 
Scriptures concerning the end [itself], and things to come; and not be silent as to how it is that God has 
made the Gentiles, whose salvation was despaired of, fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and partakers 
with the saints; and discourse how it is that “this mortal body shall put on immortality, and this 
corruptible shall put on incorruption;” and proclaim in what sense [God] says, “That is a people who was 
not a people; and she is beloved who was not beloved;” and in what sense He says that “more are the 
children of her that was desolate, than of her who possessed a husband.” For in reference to these points, 
and others of a like nature, the apostle exclaims: “Oh! the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God; how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding out!” But [the 
superior skill spoken of] is not found in this, that any one should, beyond the Creator and Framer [of the 
world], conceive of the Enthymesis of an erring AEon, their mother and his, and should thus proceed to 
such a pitch of blasphemy; nor does it consist in this, that he should again falsely imagine, as being above 
this [fancied being], a Pleroma at one time supposed to contain thirty, and at another time an innumerable 
tribe of AEons, as these teachers who are destitute of truly divine wisdom maintain; while the Catholic 
Church possesses one and the same faith throughout the whole world, as we have already said. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE OPINIONS OF VALENTINUS, WITH THOSE OF HIS DISCIPLES AND OTHERS 


1. Let us now look at the inconsistent opinions of those heretics (for there are some two or three of them), 


how they do not agree in treating the same points, but alike, in things and names, set forth opinions 
mutually discordant. The first of them, Valentinus, who adapted the principles of the heresy called 
“Gnostic” to the peculiar character of his own school, taught as follows: He maintained that there is a 
certain Dyad (twofold being), who is inexpressible by any name, of whom one part should be called 
Arrhetus (unspeakable), and the other Sige (silence). But of this Dyad a second was produced, one part of 
whom he names Pater, and the other Aletheia. From this Tetrad, again, arose Logos and Zoe, Anthropos 
and Ecclesia. These constitute the primary Ogdoad. He next states that from Logos and Zoe ten powers 
were produced, as we have before mentioned. But from Anthropos and Ecclesia proceeded twelve, one of 
which separating from the rest, and falling from its original condition, produced the rest of the universe. 
He also supposed two beings of the name of Horos, the one of whom has his place between Bythus and 
the rest of the Pleroma, and divides the created AEons from the uncreated Father, while the other 
separates their mother from the Pleroma. Christ also was not produced from the AEFons within the 
Pleroma, but was brought forth by the mother who had been excluded from it, in virtue of her 
remembrance of better things, but not without a kind of shadow. He, indeed, as being masculine, having 
severed the shadow from himself, returned to the Pleroma; but his mother being left with the shadow, and 
deprived of her spiritual substance, brought forth another son, namely, the Demiurge, whom he also styles 
the supreme ruler of all those things which are subject to him. He also asserts that, along with the 
Demiurge, there was produced a left-hand power, in which particular he agrees with those falsely called 
Gnostics, of whom to we have yet to speak. Sometimes, again, he maintains that Jesus was produced from 
him who was separated from their mother, and united to the rest, that is, from Theletus, sometimes as 
springing from him who returned into the Pleroma, that is, from Christ; and at other times still as derived 
from Anthropos and Ecclesia. And he declares that the Holy Spirit was produced by Aletheia for the 
inspection and fructification of the AEons, by entering invisibly into them, and that, in this way, the AEons 
brought forth the plants of truth. 


2. Secundus again affirms that the primary Ogdoad consists of a right hand and a left hand Tetrad, and 
teaches that the one of these is called light, and the other darkness. But he maintains that the power 
which separated from the rest, and fell away, did not proceed directly from the thirty AEons, but from 
their fruits. 


3. There is another, who is a renowned teacher among them, and who, struggling to reach something 
more sublime, and to attain to a kind of higher knowledge, has explained the primary Tetrad as follows: 
There is [he says] a certain Proarche who existed before all things, surpassing all thought, speech, and 
nomenclature, whom I call Monotes (unity). Together with this Monotes there exists a power, which again 
I term Henotes (oneness). This Henotes and Monotes, being one, produced, yet not so as to bring forth 
[apart from themselves, as an emanation] the beginning of all things, an intelligent, unbegotten, and 
invisible being, which beginning language terms “Monad.” With this Monad there co-exists a power of the 
same essence, which again I term Hen (One). These powers then—Monotes, and Henotes, and Monas, and 
Hen—produced the remaining company of the AEons. 


4. Iu, Iu! Pheu, Pheu!—for well may we utter these tragic exclamations at such a pitch of audacity in the 
coining of names as he has displayed without a blush, in devising a nomenclature for his system of 
falsehood. For when he declares: There is a certain Proarche before all things, surpassing all thought, 
whom I call Monotes; and again, with this Monotes there co-exists a power which I also call Henotes,—it 
is most manifest that he confesses the things which have been said to be his own invention, and that he 
himself has given names to his scheme of things, which had never been previously suggested by any other. 
It is manifest also, that he himself is the one who has had sufficient audacity to coin these names; so that, 
unless he had appeared in the world, the truth would still have been destitute of a name. But, in that case, 
nothing hinders any other, in dealing with the same subject, to affix names after such a fashion as the 
following: There is a certain Proarche, royal, surpassing all thought, a power existing before every other 
substance, and extended into space in every direction. But along with it there exists a power which I term 
a Gourd; and along with this Gourd there exists a power which again I term Utter-Emptiness. This Gourd 
and Emptiness, since they are one, produced (and yet did not simply produce, so as to be apart from 
themselves) a fruit, everywhere visible, eatable, and delicious, which fruit-language calls a Cucumber. 
Along with this Cucumber exists a power of the same essence, which again I call a Melon. These powers, 
the Gourd, Utter-Emptiness, the Cucumber, and the Melon, brought forth the remaining multitude of the 
delirious melons of Valentinus. For if it is fitting that that language which is used respecting the universe 
be transformed to the primary Tetrad, and if any one may assign names at his pleasure, who shall prevent 
us from adopting these names, as being much more credible [than the others], as well as in general use, 
and understood by all? 


5. Others still, however, have called their primary and first-begotten Ogdoad by the following names: first, 
Proarche; then Anennoetos; thirdly, Arrhetos; and fourthly, Aoratos. Then, from the first, Proarche, there 
was produced, in the first and fifth place, Arche; from Anennoetos, in the second and sixth place, 
Acataleptos; from Arrhetos, in the third and seventh place, Anonomastos; and from Aoratos, in the fourth 
and eighth place, Agennetos. This is the Pleroma of the first Ogdoad. They maintain that these powers 
were anterior to Bythus and Sige, that they may appear more perfect than the perfect, and more knowing 
than the very Gnostics! To these persons one may justly exclaim: “O ye trifling sophists!” since, even 
respecting Bythus himself, there are among them many and discordant opinions. For some declare him to 


be without a consort, and neither male nor female, and, in fact, nothing at all; while others affirm him to 
be masculo-feminine, assigning to him the nature of a hermaphrodite; others, again, allot Sige to him as a 
spouse, that thus may be formed the first conjunction. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE DOCTRINES OF THE FOLLOWERS OF PTOLEMY AND COLORBASUS 


1. But the followers of Ptolemy say that he [Bythus] has two consorts, which they also name Diatheses 
(affections), viz., Ennoea and Thelesis. For, as they affirm, he first conceived the thought of producing 
something, and then willed to that effect. Wherefore, again, these two affections, or powers, Ennoea and 
Thelesis, having intercourse, as it were, between themselves, the production of Monogenes and Aletheia 
took place according to conjunction. These two came forth as types and images of the two affections of 
the Father,—visible representations of those that were invisible,—Nous (i.e., Monogenes) of Thelesis, and 
Aletheia of Ennoea, and accordingly the image resulting from Thelesis was masculine, while that from 
Ennoea was feminine. Thus Thelesis (will) became, as it were, a faculty of Ennoea (thought). For Ennoea 
continually yearned after offspring; but she could not of herself bring forth that which she desired. But 
when the power of Thelesis (the faculty of will) came upon her, then she brought forth that on which she 
had brooded. 


2. These fancied beings (like the Jove of Homer, who is represented as passing an anxious sleepless night 
in devising plans for honouring Achilles and destroying numbers of the Greeks) will not appear to you, my 
dear friend, to be possessed of greater knowledge than He who is the God of the universe. He, as soon as 
He thinks, also performs what He has willed; and as soon as He wills, also thinks that which He has 
willed; then thinking when He wills, and then willing when He thinks, since He is all thought, [all will, all 
mind, all light,] all eye, all ear, the one entire fountain of all good things. 


3. Those of them, however, who are deemed more skilful than the persons who have just been mentioned, 
say that the first Ogdoad was not produced gradually, so that one AEon was sent forth by another, but that 
all the AEons were brought into existence at once by Propator and his Ennoea. He (Colorbasus) affirms 
this as confidently as if he had assisted at their birth. Accordingly, he and his followers maintain that 
Anthropos and Ecclesia were not produced, as others hold, from Logos and Zoe; but, on the contrary, 
Logos and Zoe from Anthropos and Ecclesia. But they express this in another form, as follows: When the 
Propator conceived the thought of producing something, he received the name of Father. But because 
what he did produce was true, it was named Aletheia. Again, when he wished to reveal himself, this was 
termed Anthropos. Finally, when he produced those whom he had previously thought of, these were 
named Ecclesia. Anthropos, by speaking, formed Logos: this is the first-born son. But Zoe followed upon 
Logos; and thus the first Ogdoad was completed. 


4. They have much contention also among themselves respecting the Saviour. For some maintain that he 
was formed out of all; wherefore also he was called Eudocetos, because the whole Pleroma was well 
pleased through him to glorify the Father. But others assert that he was produced from those ten AEons 
alone who sprung from Logos and Zoe, and that on this account he was called Logos and Zoe, thus 
preserving the ancestral names. Others, again, affirm that he had his being from those twelve AEons who 
were the offspring of Anthropos and Ecclesia; and on this account he acknowledges himself the Son of 
man, as being a descendant of Anthropos. Others still, assert that he was produced by Christ and the Holy 
Spirit, who were brought forth for the security of the Pleroma; and that on this account he was called 
Christ, thus preserving the appellation of the Father, by whom he was produced. And there are yet others 
among them who declare that the Propator of the whole, Proarche, and Proanennoetos is called 
Anthropos; and that this is the great and abstruse mystery, namely, that the Power which is above all 
others, and contains all in his embrace, is termed Anthropos; hence does the Saviour style himself the 
“Son of man.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE DECEITFUL ARTS AND NEFARIOUS PRACTICES OF MARCUS 


1. But there is another among these heretics, Marcus by name, who boasts himself as having improved 
upon his master. He is a perfect adept in magical impostures, and by this means drawing away a great 
number of men, and not a few women, he has induced them to join themselves to him, as to one who is 
possessed of the greatest knowledge and perfection, and who has received the highest power from the 
invisible and ineffable regions above. Thus it appears as if he really were the precursor of Antichrist. For, 
joining the buffooneries of Anaxilaus to the craftiness of the magi, as they are called, he is regarded by his 
senseless and cracked-brain followers as working miracles by these means. 


2. Pretending to consecrate cups mixed with wine, and protracting to great length the word of invocation, 
he contrives to give them a purple and reddish colour, so that Charis, who is one of those that are superior 
to all things, should be thought to drop her own blood into that cup through means of his invocation, and 
that thus those who are present should be led to rejoice to taste of that cup, in order that, by so doing, the 


Charis, who is set forth by this magician, may also flow into them. Again, handing mixed cups to the 
women, he bids them consecrate these in his presence. When this has been done, he himself produces 
another cup of much larger size than that which the deluded woman has consecrated, and pouring from 
the smaller one consecrated by the woman into that which has been brought forward by himself, he at the 
same time pronounces these words: “May that Charis who is before all things, and who transcends all 
knowledge and speech, fill thine inner man, and multiply in thee her own knowledge, by sowing the grain 
of mustard seed in thee as in good soil.” Repeating certain other like words, and thus goading on the 
wretched woman [to madness], he then appears a worker of wonders when the large cup is seen to have 
been filled out of the small one, so as even to overflow by what has been obtained from it. By 
accomplishing several other similar things, he has completely deceived many, and drawn them away after 
him. 


3. It appears probable enough that this man possesses a demon as his familiar spirit, by means of whom 
he seems able to prophesy, and also enables as many as he counts worthy to be partakers of his Charis 
themselves to prophesy. He devotes himself especially to women, and those such as are well-bred, and 
elegantly attired, and of great wealth, whom he frequently seeks to draw after him, by addressing them in 
such seductive words as these: “I am eager to make thee a partaker of my Charis, since the Father of all 
doth continually behold thy angel before His face. Now the place of thy angel is among us: it behoves us 
to become one. Receive first from me and by me [the gift of] Charis. Adorn thyself as a bride who is 
expecting her bridegroom, that thou mayest be what I am, and I what thou art. Establish the germ of light 
in thy nuptial chamber. Receive from me a spouse, and become receptive of him, while thou art received 
by him. Behold Charis has descended upon thee; open thy mouth and prophesy.” On the woman replying, 
“T have never at any time prophesied, nor do I know how to prophesy;” then engaging, for the second 
time, in certain invocations, so as to astound his deluded victim, he says to her, “Open thy mouth, speak 
whatsoever occurs to thee, and thou shalt prophesy.” She then, vainly puffed up and elated by these 
words, and greatly excited in soul by the expectation that it is herself who is to prophesy, her heart 
beating violently [from emotion], reaches the requisite pitch of audacity, and idly as well as impudently 
utters some nonsense as it happens to occur to her, such as might be expected from one heated by an 
empty spirit. (Referring to this, one superior to me has observed, that the soul is both audacious and 
impudent when heated with empty air.) Henceforth she reckons herself a prophetess, and expresses her 
thanks to Marcus for having imparted to her of his own Charis. She then makes the effort to reward him, 
not only by the gift of her possessions (in which way he has collected a very large fortune), but also by 
yielding up to him her person, desiring in every way to be united to him, that she may become altogether 
one with him. 


4. But already some of the most faithful women, possessed of the fear of God, and not being deceived 
(whom, nevertheless, he did his best to seduce like the rest by bidding them prophesy), abhorring and 
execrating him, have withdrawn from such a vile company of revellers. This they have done, as being well 
aware that the gift of prophecy is not conferred on men by Marcus, the magician, but that only those to 
whom God sends His grace from above possess the divinely-bestowed power of prophesying; and then 
they speak where and when God pleases, and not when Marcus orders them to do so. For that which 
commands is greater and of higher authority than that which is commanded, inasmuch as the former 
rules, while the latter is in a state of subjection. If, then, Marcus, or any one else, does command,—as 
these are accustomed continually at their feasts to play at drawing lots, and [in accordance with the lot] to 
command one another to prophesy, giving forth as oracles what is in harmony with their own desires,—it 
will follow that he who commands is greater and of higher authority than the prophetic spirit, though he is 
but a man, which is impossible. But such spirits as are commanded by these men, and speak when they 
desire it, are earthly and weak, audacious and impudent, sent forth by Satan for the seduction and 
perdition of those who do not hold fast that well-compacted faith which they received at first through the 
Church. 


5. Moreover, that this Marcus compounds philters and love-potions, in order to insult the persons of some 
of these women, if not of all, those of them who have returned to the Church of God—a thing which 
frequently occurs—have acknowledged, confessing, too, that they have been defiled by him, and that they 
were filled with a burning passion towards him. A sad example of this occurred in the case of a certain 
Asiatic, one of our deacons, who had received him (Marcus) into his house. His wife, a woman of 
remarkable beauty, fell a victim both in mind and body to this magician, and, for a long time, travelled 
about with him. At last, when, with no small difficulty, the brethren had converted her, she spent her 
whole time in the exercise of public confession, weeping over and lamenting the defilement which she had 
received from this magician. 


6. Some of his disciples, too, addicting themselves to the same practices, have deceived many silly 
women, and defiled them. They proclaim themselves as being “perfect,” so that no one can be compared 
to them with respect to the immensity of their knowledge, nor even were you to mention Paul or Peter, or 
any other of the apostles. They assert that they themselves know more than all others, and that they alone 
have imbibed the greatness of the knowledge of that power which is unspeakable. They also maintain that 
they have attained to a height above all power, and that therefore they are free in every respect to act as 
they please, having no one to fear in anything. For they affirm, that because of the “Redemption” it has 
come to pass that they can neither be apprehended, nor even seen by the judge. But even if he should 


happen to lay hold upon them, then they might simply repeat these words, while standing in his presence 
along with the “Redemption:” “O thou, who sittest beside God, and the mystical, eternal Sige, thou 
through whom the angels (mightiness), who continually behold the face of the Father, having thee as their 
guide and introducer, do derive their forms from above, which she in the greatness of her daring inspiring 
with mind on account of the goodness of the Propator, produced us as their images, having her mind then 
intent upon the things above, as in a dream,—behold, the judge is at hand, and the crier orders me to 
make my defence. But do thou, as being acquainted with the affairs of both, present the cause of both of 
us to the judge, inasmuch as it is in reality but one cause.” Now, as soon as the Mother hears these words, 
she puts the Homeric helmet of Pluto upon them, so that they may invisibly escape the judge. And then 
she immediately catches them up, conducts them into the bridal chamber, and hands them over to their 
consorts. 


7. Such are the words and deeds by which, in our own district of the Rhone, they have deluded many 
women, who have their consciences seared as with a hot iron. Some of them, indeed, make a public 
confession of their sins; but others of them are ashamed to do this, and in a tacit kind of way, despairing 
of [attaining to] the life of God, have, some of them, apostatized altogether; while others hesitate between 
the two courses, and incur that which is implied in the proverb, “neither without nor within;” possessing 
this as the fruit from the seed of the children of knowledge. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE VARIOUS HYPOTHESES OF MARCUS AND OTHERS. THEORIES RESPECTING LETTERS AND SYLLABLES 


1. This Marcus then, declaring that he alone was the matrix and receptacle of the Sige of Colorbasus, 
inasmuch as he was only-begotten, has brought to the birth in some such way as follows that which was 
committed to him of the defective Enthymesis. He declares that the infinitely exalted Tetrad descended 
upon him from the invisible and indescribable places in the form of a woman (for the world could not have 
borne it coming in its male form), and expounded to him alone its own nature, and the origin of all things, 
which it had never before revealed to any one either of gods or men. This was done in the following terms: 
When first the unoriginated, inconceivable Father, who is without material substance, and is neither male 
nor female, willed to bring forth that which is ineffable to Him, and to endow with form that which is 
invisible, He opened His mouth, and sent forth the Word similar to Himself, who, standing near, showed 
Him what He Himself was, inasmuch as He had been manifested in the form of that which was invisible. 
Moreover, the pronunciation of His name took place as follows:—He spoke the first word of it, which was 
the beginning [of all the rest], and that utterance consisted of four letters. He added the second, and this 
also consisted of four letters. Next He uttered the third, and this again embraced ten letters. Finally, He 
pronounced the fourth, which was composed of twelve letters. Thus took place the enunciation of the 
whole name, consisting of thirty letters, and four distinct utterances. Each of these elements has its own 
peculiar letters, and character, and pronunciation, and forms, and images, and there is not one of them 
that perceives the shape of that [utterance] of which it is an element. Neither does any one know itself, 
nor is it acquainted with the pronunciation of its neighbour, but each one imagines that by its own 
utterance it does in fact name the whole. For while every one of them is a part of the whole, it imagines its 
own sound to be the whole name, and does not leave off sounding until, by its own utterance, it has 
reached the last letter of each of the elements. This teacher declares that the restitution of all things will 
take place, when all these, mixing into one letter, shall utter one and the same sound. He imagines that 
the emblem of this utterance is found in Amen, which we pronounce in concert. The diverse sounds (he 
adds) are those which give form to that AEon who is without material substance and unbegotten, and 
these, again, are the forms which the Lord has called angels, who continually behold the face of the 
Father. 


2. Those names of the elements which may be told, and are common, he has called AEons, and words, and 
roots, and seeds, and fulnesses, and fruits. He asserts that each of these, and all that is peculiar to every 
one of them, is to be understood as contained in the name Ecclesia. Of these elements, the last letter of 
the last one uttered its voice, and this sound going forth generated its own elements after the image of the 
[other] elements, by which he affirms, that both the things here below were arranged into the order they 
occupy, and those that preceded them were called into existence. He also maintains that the letter itself, 
the sound of which followed that sound below, was received up again by the syllable to which it belonged, 
in order to the completion of the whole, but that the sound remained below as if cast outside. But the 
element itself from which the letter with its special pronunciation descended to that below, he affirms to 
consist of thirty letters, while each of these letters, again, contains other letters in itself, by means of 
which the name of the letter is expressed. And thus, again, others are named by other letters, and others 
still by others, so that the multitude of letters swells out into infinitude. You may more clearly understand 
what I mean by the following example:—The word Delta contains five letters, viz., D, E, L, T, A: these 
letters again, are written by other letters, and others still by others. If, then, the entire composition of the 
word Delta [when thus analyzed] runs out into infinitude, letters continually generating other letters, and 
following one another in constant succession, how much vaster than that [one] word is the [entire] ocean 
of letters! And if even one letter be thus infinite, just consider the immensity of the letters in the entire 
name; out of which the Sige of Marcus has taught us the Propator is composed. For which reason the 
Father, knowing the incomprehensibleness of His own nature, assigned to the elements which He also 


terms AEFons, [the power] of each one uttering its own enunciation, because no one of them was capable 
by itself of uttering the whole. 


3. Moreover, the Tetrad, explaining these things to him more fully, said:—I wish to show thee Aletheia 
(Truth) herself; for I have brought her down from the dwellings above, that thou mayest see her without a 
veil, and understand her beauty—that thou mayest also hear her speaking, and admire her wisdom. 
Behold, then, her head on high, Alpha and Omega; her neck, Beta and Psi; her shoulders with her hands, 
Gamma and Chi; her breast, Delta and Phi; her diaphragm, Epsilon and Upsilon; her back, Zeta and Tau; 
her belly, Eta and Sigma; her thighs, Theta and Rho; her knees, Iota and Pi; her legs, Kappa and Omicron; 
her ankles, Lambda and Xi; her feet, Mu and Nu. Such is the body of Truth, according to this magician, 
such the figure of the element, such the character of the letter. And he calls this element Anthropos 
(Man), and says that is the fountain of all speech, and the beginning of all sound, and the expression of all 
that is unspeakable, and the mouth of the silent Sige. This indeed is the body of Truth. But do thou, 
elevating the thoughts of thy mind on high, listen from the mouth of Truth to the self-begotten Word, who 
is also the dispenser of the bounty of the Father. 


4. When she (the Tetrad) had spoken these things, Aletheia looked at him, opened her mouth, and uttered 
a word. That word was a name, and the name was this one which we do know and speak of, viz., Christ 
Jesus. When she had uttered this name, she at once relapsed into silence. And as Marcus waited in the 
expectation that she would say something more, the Tetrad again came forward and said:—Thou hast 
reckoned as contemptible that word which thou hast heard from the mouth of Aletheia. This which thou 
knowest and seemest to possess, is not an ancient name. For thou possessest the sound of it merely, whilst 
thou art ignorant of its power. For Jesus (‘Iesous) is a name arithmetically symbolical, consisting of six 
letters, and is known by all those that belong to the called. But that which is among the AEons of the 
Pleroma consists of many parts, and is of another form and shape, and is known by those [angels] who are 
joined in affinity with Him, and whose figures (mightinesses) are always present with Him. 


5. Know, then, that the four-and-twenty letters which you possess are symbolical emanations of the three 
powers that contain the entire number of the elements above. For you are to reckon thus—that the nine 
mute letters are [the images] of Pater and Aletheia, because they are without voice, that is, of such a 
nature as cannot be uttered or pronounced. But the semi-vowels represent Logos and Zoe, because they 
are, as it were, midway between the consonants and the vowels, partaking of the nature of both. The 
vowels, again, are representative of Anthropos and Ecclesia, inasmuch as a voice proceeding from 
Anthropos gave being to them all; for the sound of the voice imparted to them form. Thus, then, Logos and 
Zoe possess eight [of these letters]; Anthropos and Ecclesia seven; and Pater and Aletheia nine. But since 
the number allotted to each was unequal, He who existed in the Father came down, having been specially 
sent by Him from whom He was separated, for the rectification of what had taken place, that the unity of 
the Pleromas, being endowed with equality, might develop in all that one power which flows from all. Thus 
that division which had only seven letters, received the power of eight, and the three sets were rendered 
alike in point of number, all becoming Ogdoads; which three, when brought together, constitute the 
number four-and-twenty. The three elements, too (which he declares to exist in conjunction with three 
powers, and thus form the six from which have flowed the twenty-four letters), being quadrupled by the 
word of the ineffable Tetrad, give rise to the same number with them; and these elements he maintains to 
belong to Him who cannot be named. These, again, were endowed by the three powers with a 
resemblance to Him who is invisible. And he says that those letters which we call double are the images of 
the images of these elements; and if these be added to the four-and-twenty letters, by the force of analogy 
they form the number thirty. 


6. He asserts that the fruit of this arrangement and analogy has been manifested in the likeness of an 
image, namely, Him who, after six days, ascended into the mountain along with three others, and then 
became one of six (the sixth), in which character He descended and was contained in the Hebdomad, 
since He was the illustrious Ogdoad, and contained in Himself the entire number of the elements, which 
the descent of the dove (who is Alpha and Omega) made clearly manifest, when He came to be baptized; 
for the number of the dove is eight hundred and one. And for this reason did Moses declare that man was 
formed on the sixth day; and then, again, according to arrangement, it was on the sixth day, which is the 
preparation, that the last man appeared, for the regeneration of the first. Of this arrangement, both the 
beginning and the end were formed at that sixth hour, at which He was nailed to the tree. For that perfect 
being Nous, knowing that the number six had the power both of formation and regeneration, declared to 
the children of light, that regeneration which has been wrought out by Him who appeared as the 
Episemon in regard to that number. Whence also he declares it is that the double letters contain the 
Episemon number; for this Episemon, when joined to the twenty-four elements, completed the name of 
thirty letters. 


7. He employed as his instrument, as the Sige of Marcus declares, the power of seven letters, in order 
that the fruit of the independent will [of Achamoth] might be revealed. “Consider this present Episemon,” 
she says—”Him who was formed after the [original] Episemon, as being, as it were, divided or cut into two 
parts, and remaining outside; who, by His own power and wisdom, through means of that which had been 
produced by Himself, gave life to this world, consisting of seven powers, after the likeness of the power of 
the Hebdomad, and so formed it, that it is the soul of everything visible. And He indeed uses this work 


Himself as if it had been formed by His own free will; but the rest, as being images of what cannot be 
[fully] imitated, are subservient to the Enthymesis of the mother. And the first heaven indeed pronounces 
Alpha, the next to this Epsilon, the third Eta, the fourth, which is also in the midst of the seven, utters the 
sound of Iota, the fifth Omicron, the sixth Upsilon, the seventh, which is also the fourth from the middle, 
utters the elegant Omega,”—as the Sige of Marcus, talking a deal of nonsense, but uttering no word of 
truth, confidently asserts. “And these powers,” she adds, “being all simultaneously clasped in each other’s 
embrace, do sound out the glory of Him by whom they were produced; and the glory of that sound is 
transmitted upwards to the Propator.” She asserts, moreover, that “the sound of this uttering of praise, 
having been wafted to the earth, has become the Framer and the Parent of those things which are on the 
earth.” 


8. He instances, in proof of this, the case of infants who have just been born, the cry of whom, as soon as 
they have issued from the womb, is in accordance with the sound of every one of these elements. As, then, 
he says, the seven powers glorify the Word, so also does the complaining soul of infants. For this reason, 
too, David said: “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise;” and again: “The 
heavens declare the glory of God.” Hence also it comes to pass, that when the soul is involved in 
difficulties and distresses, for its own relief it calls out, “Oh” (O), in honour of the letter in question, so 
that its cognate soul above may recognise [its distress], and send down to it relief. 


9. Thus it is, that in regard to the whole name, which consists of thirty letters, and Bythus, who receives 
his increase from the letters of this [name], and, moreover, the body of Aletheia, which is composed of 
twelve members, each of which consists of two letters, and the voice which she uttered without having 
spoken at all, and in regard to the analysis of that name which cannot be expressed in words, and the soul 
of the world and of man, according as they possess that arrangement, which is after the image [of things 
above], he has uttered his nonsensical opinions. It remains that I relate how the Tetrad showed him from 
the names a power equal in number; so that nothing, my friend, which I have received as spoken by him, 
may remain unknown to thee; and thus thy request, often proposed to me, may be fulfilled. 


CHAPTER XV 


SIGE RELATES TO MARCUS THE GENERATION OF THE TWENTY-FOUR ELEMENTS AND OF JESUS. EXPOSURE OF 
THESE ABSURDITIES 


1. The all-wise Sige then announced the production of the four-and-twenty elements to him as follows:— 
Along with Monotes there coexisted Henotes, from which sprang two productions, as we have remarked 
above, Monas and Hen, which, added to the other two, make four, for twice two are four. And again, two 
and four, when added together, exhibit the number six. And further, these six being quadrupled, give rise 
to the twenty-four forms. And the names of the first Tetrad, which are understood to be most holy, and not 
capable of being expressed in words, are known by the Son alone, while the father also knows what they 
are. The other names which are to be uttered with respect, and faith, and reverence, are, according to 
him, Arrhetos and Sige, Pater and Aletheia. Now the entire number of this Tetrad amounts to four-and- 
twenty letters; for the name Arrhetos contains in itself seven letters, Seige five, Pater five, and Aletheia 
seven. If all these be added together—twice five, and twice seven—they complete the number twenty-four. 
In like manner, also, the second Tetrad, Logos and Zoe, Anthropos and Ecclesia, reveal the same number 
of elements. Moreover, that name of the Saviour which may be pronounced, viz., Jesus [‘Iesous], consists 
of six letters, but His unutterable name comprises four-and-twenty letters. The name Christ the Son (huios 
Chreistos) comprises twelve letters, but that which is unpronounceable in Christ contains thirty letters. 
And for this reason he declares that He is Alpha and Omega, that he may indicate the dove, inasmuch as 
that bird has this number [in its name]. 


2. But Jesus, he affirms, has the following unspeakable origin. From the mother of all things, that is, the 
first Tetrad, there came forth the second Tetrad, after the manner of a daughter; and thus an Ogdoad was 
formed, from which, again, a Decad proceeded: thus was produced a Decad and an Ogdoad. The Decad, 
then, being joined with the Ogdoad, and multiplying it ten times, gave rise to the number eighty; and, 
again, multiplying eighty ten times, produced the number eight hundred. Thus, then, the whole number of 
the letters proceeding from the Ogdoad [multiplied] into the Decad, is eight hundred and eighty-eight. 
This is the name of Jesus; for this name, if you reckon up the numerical value of the letters, amounts to 
eight hundred and eighty-eight. Thus, then, you have a clear statement of their opinion as to the origin of 
the supercelestial Jesus. Wherefore, also, the alphabet of the Greeks contains eight Monads, eight Decads, 
and eight Hecatads , which present the number eight hundred and eighty-eight, that is, Jesus, who is 
formed of all numbers; and on this account He is called Alpha and Omega, indicating His origin from all. 
And, again, they put the matter thus: If the first Tetrad be added up according to the progression of 
number, the number ten appears. For one, and two, and three, and four, when added together, form ten; 
and this, as they will have it, is Jesus. Moreover, Chreistus, he says, being a word of eight letters, 
indicates the first Ogdoad, and this, when multiplied by ten, gives birth to Jesus (888). And Christ the Son, 
he says, is also spoken of, that is, the Duodecad. For the name Son, (uios) contains four letters, and Christ 
(Chreistus) eight, which, being combined, point out the greatness of the Duodecad. But, he alleges, before 
the Episemon of this name appeared, that is Jesus the Son, mankind were involved in great ignorance and 
error. But when this name of six letters was manifested (the person bearing it clothing Himself in flesh, 


that He might come under the apprehension of man’s senses, and having in Himself these six and twenty- 
four letters), then, becoming acquainted with Him, they ceased from their ignorance, and passed from 
death unto life, this name serving as their guide to the Father of truth. For the Father of all had resolved 
to put an end to ignorance, and to destroy death. But this abolishing of ignorance was just the knowledge 
of Him. And therefore that man (Anthropos) was chosen according to His will, having been formed after 
the image of the [corresponding] power above. 


3. As to the AEons, they proceeded from the Tetrad, and in that Tetrad were Anthropos and Ecclesia, 
Logos and Zoe. The powers, then, he declares, who emanated from these, generated that Jesus who 
appeared upon the earth. The angel Gabriel took the place of Logos, the Holy Spirit that of Zoe, the Power 
of the Highest that of Anthropos, while the Virgin pointed out the place of Ecclesia. And thus, by a special 
dispensation, there was generated by Him, through Mary, that man, whom, as He passed through the 
womb, the Father of all chose to [obtain] the knowledge of Himself by means of the Word. And on His 
coming to the water [of baptism], there descended on Him, in the form of a dove, that Being who had 
formerly ascended on high, and completed the twelfth number, in whom there existed the seed of those 
who were produced contemporaneously with Himself, and who descended and ascended along with Him. 
Moreover, he maintains that power which descended was the seed of the Father, which had in itself both 
the Father and the Son, as well as that power of Sige which is known by means of them, but cannot be 
expressed in language, and also all the AEons. And this was that Spirit who spoke by the mouth of Jesus, 
and who confessed that He was the son of Man as well as revealed the Father, and who, having descended 
into Jesus, was made one with Him. And he says that the Saviour formed by special dispensation did 
indeed destroy death, but that Christ made known the Father. He maintains, therefore, that Jesus is the 
name of that man formed by a special dispensation, and that He was formed after the likeness and form of 
that [heavenly] Anthropos, who was about to descend upon Him. After He had received that AEon, He 
possessed Anthropos himself, and Logos himself, and Pater, and Arrhetus, and Sige, and Aletheia, and 
Ecclesia, and Zoe. 


4. Such ravings, we may now well say, go beyond Iu, Iu, Pheu, Pheu, and every kind of tragic exclamation 
or utterance of misery. For who would not detest one who is the wretched contriver of such audacious 
falsehoods, when he perceives the truth turned by Marcus into a mere image, and that punctured all over 
with the letters of the alphabet? The Greeks confess that they first received sixteen letters from Cadmus, 
and that but recently, as compared with the beginning, [the vast antiquity of which is implied] in the 
common proverb: “Yesterday and before;” and afterwards, in the course of time, they themselves invented 
at one period the aspirates, and at another the double letters, while, last of all, they say Palamedes added 
the long letters to the former. Was it so, then, that until these things took place among the Greeks, truth 
had no existence? For, according to thee, Marcus, the body of truth is posterior to Cadmus and those who 
preceded him—posterior also to those who added the rest of the letters—posterior even to thyself! For 
thou alone hast formed that which is called by thee the truth into an [outward, visible] image. 


5. But who will tolerate thy nonsensical Sige, who names Him that cannot be named, and expounds the 
nature of Him that is unspeakable, and searches out Him that is unsearchable, and declares that He 
whom thou maintainest to be destitute of body and form, opened His mouth and sent forth the Word, as if 
He were included among organized beings; and that His Word, while like to His Author, and bearing the 
image of the invisible, nevertheless consisted of thirty elements and four syllables? It will follow, then, 
according to thy theory, that the Father of all, in accordance with the likeness of the Word, consists of 
thirty elements and four syllables! Or, again, who will tolerate thee in thy juggling with forms and 
numbers,—at one time thirty, at another twenty-four, and at another, again, only six,—whilst thou shuttest 
up [in these] the Word of God, the Founder, and Framer, and Maker of all things; and then, again, cutting 
Him up piecemeal into four syllables and thirty elements; and bringing down the Lord of all who founded 
the heavens to the number eight hundred and eighty-eight, so that He should be similar to the alphabet; 
and subdividing the Father, who cannot be contained, but contains all things, into a Tetrad, and an 
Ogdoad, and a Decad, and a Duodecad; and by such multiplications, setting forth the unspeakable and 
inconceivable nature of the Father, as thou thyself declarest it to be? And showing thyself a very Daedalus 
for evil invention, and the wicked architect of the supreme power, thou dost construct a nature and 
substance for Him whom thou callest incorporeal and immaterial, out of a multitude of letters, generated 
the one by the other. And that power whom thou affirmest to be indivisible, thou dost nevertheless divide 
into consonants, and vowels, and semi-vowels; and, falsely ascribing those letters which are mute to the 
Father of all things, and to His Ennoea (thought), thou hast driven on all that place confidence in thee to 
the highest point of blasphemy, and to the grossest impiety. 


6. With good reason, therefore, and very fittingly, in reference to thy rash attempt, has that divine elder 
and preacher of the truth burst forth in verse against thee as follows:— 


“Marcus, thou former of idols, inspector of portents, 
Skill’d in consulting the stars, and deep in the black arts of magic, 
Ever by tricks such as these confirming the doctrines of error, 


Furnishing signs unto those involved by thee in deception, 


Wonders of power that is utterly severed from God and apostate, 
Which Satan, thy true father, enables thee still to accomplish, 
By means of Azazel, that fallen and yet mighty angel,— 

Thus making thee the precursor of his own impious actions.” 


Such are the words of the saintly elder. And I shall endeavour to state the remainder of their mystical 
system, which runs out to great length, in brief compass, and to bring to the light what has for a long time 
been concealed. For in this way such things will become easily susceptible of exposure by all. 


CHAPTER XVI 
ABSURD INTERPRETATIONS OF THE MARCOSIANS 


1. Blending in one the production of their own AEons, and the straying and recovery of the sheep [spoken 
of in the Gospel ], these persons endeavour to set forth things in a more mystical style, while they refer 
everything to numbers, maintaining that the universe has been formed out of a Monad and a Dyad. And 
then, reckoning from unity on to four, they thus generate the Decad. For when one, two, three, and four 
are added together, they give rise to the number of the ten AEons. And, again, the Dyad advancing from 
itself [by twos] up to six—two, and four, and six—brings out the Duodecad. Once more, if we reckon in the 
same way up to ten, the number thirty appears, in which are found eight, and ten, and twelve. They 
therefore term the Duodecad—because it contains the Episemon, and because the Episemon [so to speak] 
waits upon it—the passion. And for this reason, because an error occurred in connection with the twelfth 
number, the sheep frisked off, and went astray; for they assert that a defection took place from the 
Duodecad. In the same way they oracularly declare, that one power having departed also from the 
Duodecad, has perished; and this was represented by the woman who lost the drachma, and, lighting a 
lamp, again found it. Thus, therefore, the numbers that were left, viz., nine, as respects the pieces of 
money, and eleven in regard to the sheep, when multiplied together, give birth to the number ninety-nine, 
for nine times eleven are ninety-nine. Wherefore also they maintain the word “Amen” contains this 
number. 


2. I will not, however, weary thee by recounting their other interpretations, that you may perceive the 
results everywhere. They maintain for instance, that the letter Eta (e) along with the Episemon (s) 
constitutes an Ogdoad, inasmuch as it occupies the eighth place from the first letter. Then, again, without 
the Episemon, reckoning the number of the letters, and adding them up till we come to Eta, they bring out 
the Triacontad. For if one begins at Alpha and ends with Eta, omitting the Episemon, and adds together 
the value of the letters in succession, he will find their number altogether to amount to thirty. For up to 
Epsilon (e) fifteen are formed; then adding seven to that number, the sum of twenty-two is reached. Next, 
Eta being added to these, since its value is eight, the most wonderful Triacontad is completed. And hence 
they give forth that the Ogdoad is the mother of the thirty AEons. Since, therefore, the number thirty is 
composed of three powers [the Ogdoad, Decad, and Duodecad], when multiplied by three, it produces 
ninety, for three times thirty are ninety. Likewise this Triad, when multiplied by itself, gives rise to nine. 
Thus the Ogdoad generates, by these means, ninety-nine. And since the twelfth AEon, by her defection, 
left eleven in the heights above, they maintain that therefore the position of the letters is a true 
coordinate of the method of their calculation (for Lambda is the eleventh in order among the letters, and 
represents the number thirty), and also forms a representation of the arrangement of affairs above, since, 
on from Alpha, omitting Episemon, the number of the letters up to Lambda, when added together 
according to the successive value of the letters, and including Lambda itself, forms the sum of ninety-nine; 
but that this Lambda, being the eleventh in order, descended to seek after one equal to itself, so as to 
complete the number of twelve letters, and when it found such a one, the number was completed, is 
manifest from the very configuration of the letter; for Lambda being engaged, as it were, in the quest of 
one similar to itself, and finding such an one, and clasping it to itself, thus filled up the place of the 
twelfth, the letter Mu (M) being composed of two Lambdas (LL). Wherefore also they, by means of their 
“knowledge,” avoid the place of ninety-nine, that is, the defection—a type of the left hand,—but endeavour 
to secure one more, which, when added to the ninety and nine, has the effect of changing their reckoning 
to the right hand. 


3. I well know, my dear friend, that when thou hast read through all this, thou wilt indulge in a hearty 
laugh over this their inflated wise folly! But those men are really worthy of being mourned over, who 
promulgate such a kind of religion, and who so frigidly and perversely pull to pieces the greatness of the 
truly unspeakable power, and the dispensations of God in themselves so striking, by means of Alpha and 
Beta, and through the aid of numbers. But as many as separate from the Church, and give heed to such 
old wives’ fables as these, are truly self-condemned; and these men Paul commands us, “after a first and 
second admonition, to avoid.” And John, the disciple of the Lord, has intensified their condemnation, when 
he desires us not even to address to them the salutation of “good-speed;” for, says he, “He that bids them 
be of good-speed is a partaker with their evil deeds;” and that with reason, “for there is no good-speed to 
the ungodly,” saith the Lord. Impious indeed, beyond all impiety, are these men, who assert that the 


Maker of heaven and earth, the only God Almighty, besides whom there is no God, was produced by 
means of a defect, which itself sprang from another defect, so that, according to them, He was the 
product of the third defect. Such an opinion we should detest and execrate, while we ought everywhere to 
flee far apart from those that hold it; and in proportion as they vehemently maintain and rejoice in their 
fictitious doctrines, so much the more should we be convinced that they are under the influence of the 
wicked spirits of the Ogdoad,—just as those persons who fall into a fit of frenzy, the more they laugh, and 
imagine themselves to be well, and do all things as if they were in good health [both of body and mind], 
yea, some things better than those who really are so, are only thus shown to be the more seriously 
diseased. In like manner do these men, the more they seem to excel others in wisdom, and waste their 
strength by drawing the bow too tightly, the greater fools do they show themselves. For when the unclean 
spirit of folly has gone forth, and when afterwards he finds them not waiting upon God, but occupied with 
mere worldly questions, then, “taking seven other spirits more wicked than himself,” and inflating the 
minds of these men with the notion of their being able to conceive of something beyond God, and having 
fitly prepared them for the reception of deceit, he implants within them the Ogdoad of the foolish spirits 
of wickedness. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE THEORY OF THE MARCOSIANS, THAT CREATED THINGS WERE MADE AFTER THE IMAGE OF THINGS 
INVISIBLE 


1. I wish also to explain to thee their theory as to the way in which the creation itself was formed through 
the mother by the Demiurge (as it were without his knowledge), after the image of things invisible. They 
maintain, then, that first of all the four elements, fire, water, earth, and air, were produced after the image 
of the primary Tetrad above, and that then, we add their operations, viz., heat, cold, dryness, and 
humidity, an exact likeness of the Ogdoad is presented. They next reckon up ten powers in the following 
manner:—There are seven globular bodies, which they also call heavens; then that globular body which 
contains these, which also they name the eighth heaven; and, in addition to these, the sun and moon. 
These, being ten in number, they declare to be types of the invisible Decad, which proceeded from Logos 
and Zoe. As to the Duodecad, it is indicated by the zodiacal circle, as it is called; for they affirm that the 
twelve signs do most manifestly shadow forth the Duodecad, the daughter of Anthropos and Ecclesia. And 
since the highest heaven, beating upon the very sphere [of the seventh heaven], has been linked with the 
most rapid precession of the whole system, as a check, and balancing that system with its own gravity, so 
that it completes the cycle from sign to sign in thirty years,—they say that this is an image of Horus, 
encircling their thirty-named mother. And then, again, as the moon travels through her allotted space of 
heaven in thirty days, they hold, that by these days she expresses the number of the thirty AEons. The sun 
also, who runs through his orbit in twelve months, and then returns to the same point in the circle, makes 
the Duodecad manifest by these twelve months; and the days, as being measured by twelve hours, are a 
type of the invisible Duodecad. Moreover, they declare that the hour, which is the twelfth part of the day, 
is composed of thirty parts, in order to set forth the image of the Triacontad. Also the circumference of 
the zodiacal circle itself contains three hundred and sixty degrees (for each of its signs comprises thirty); 
and thus also they affirm, that by means of this circle an image is preserved of that connection which 
exists between the twelve and the thirty. Still further, asserting that the earth is divided into twelve zones, 
and that in each zone it receives power from the heavens, according to the perpendicular [position of the 
sun above it], bringing forth productions corresponding to that power which sends down its influence 
upon it, they maintain that this is a most evident type of the Duodecad and its offspring. 


2. In addition to these things, they declare that the Demiurge, desiring to imitate the infinitude, and 
eternity, and immensity, and freedom from all measurement by time of the Ogdoad above, but, as he was 
the fruit of defect, being unable to express its permanence and eternity, had recourse to the expedient of 
spreading out its eternity into times, and seasons, and vast numbers of years, imagining, that by the 
multitude of such times he might imitate its immensity. They declare further, that the truth having 
escaped him, he followed that which was false, and that, for this reason, when the times are fulfilled, his 
work shall perish. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


PASSAGES FROM MOSES, WHICH THE HERETICS PERVERT TO THE SUPPORT OF THEIR HYPOTHESIS 


1. And while they affirm such things as these concerning the creation, every one of them generates 
something new, day by day, according to his ability; for no one is deemed “perfect,” who does not develop 
among them some mighty fictions. It is thus necessary, first, to indicate what things they metamorphose 
[to their own use] out of the prophetical writings, and next, to refute them. Moses, then, they declare, by 
his mode of beginning the account of the creation, has at the commencement pointed out the mother of all 
things when he says, “In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth;” for, as they maintain, by 
naming these four—God, beginning, heaven, and earth,—he set forth their Tetrad. Indicating also its 
invisible and hidden nature, he said, “Now the earth was invisible and unformed.” They will have it, 
moreover, that he spoke of the second Tetrad, the offspring of the first, in this way—by naming an abyss 
and darkness, in which were also water, and the Spirit moving upon the water. Then, proceeding to 


mention the Decad, he names light, day, night, the firmament, the evening, the morning, dry land, sea, 
plants, and, in the tenth place, trees. Thus, by means of these ten names, he indicated the ten AEons. The 
power of the Duodecad, again, was shadowed forth by him thus:—He names the sun, moon, stars, seasons, 
years, whales, fishes, reptiles, birds, quadrupeds, wild beasts, and after all these, in the twelfth place, 
man. Thus they teach that the Triacontad was spoken of through Moses by the Spirit. Moreover, man also, 
being formed after the image of the power above, had in himself that ability which flows from the one 
source. This ability was seated in the region of the brain, from which four faculties proceed, after the 
image of the Tetrad above, and these are called: the first, sight, the second, hearing, the third, smell, and 
the fourth, taste. And they say that the Ogdoad is indicated by man in this way: that he possesses two 
ears, the like number of eyes, also two nostrils, and a twofold taste, namely, of bitter and sweet. Moreover, 
they teach that the whole man contains the entire image of the Triacontad as follows: In his hands, by 
means of his fingers, he bears the Decad; and in his whole body the Duodecad, inasmuch as his body is 
divided into twelve members; for they portion that out, as the body of Truth is divided by them—a point of 
which we have already spoken. But the Ogdoad, as being unspeakable and invisible, is understood as 
hidden in the viscera. 


2. Again, they assert that the sun, the great light-giver, was formed on the fourth day, with a reference to 
the number of the Tetrad. So also, according to them, the courts of the tabernacle constructed by Moses, 
being composed of fine linen, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, pointed to the same image. Moreover, 
they maintain that the long robe of the priest falling over his feet, as being adorned with four rows of 
precious stones, indicates the Tetrad; and if there are any other things in the Scriptures which can 
possibly be dragged into the number four, they declare that these had their being with a view to the 
Tetrad. The Ogdoad, again, was shown as follows:—They affirm that man was formed on the eighth day, 
for sometimes they will have him to have been made on the sixth day, and sometimes on the eighth, 
unless, perchance, they mean that his earthly part was formed on the sixth day, but his fleshly part on the 
eighth, for these two things are distinguished by them. Some of them also hold that one man was formed 
after the image and likeness of God, masculo-feminine, and that this was the spiritual man; and that 
another man was formed out of the earth. 


3. Further, they declare that the arrangement made with respect to the ark in the Deluge, by means of 
which eight persons were saved, most clearly indicates the Ogdoad which brings salvation. David also 
shows forth the same, as holding the eighth place in point of age among his brethren. Moreover, that 
circumcision which took place on the eighth day, represented the circumcision of the Ogdoad above. Ina 
word, whatever they find in the Scriptures capable of being referred to the number eight, they declare to 
fulfil the mystery of the Ogdoad. With respect, again, to the Decad, they maintain that it is indicated by 
those ten nations which God promised to Abraham for a possession. The arrangement also made by Sarah 
when, after ten years, she gave her handmaid Hagar to him, that by her he might have a son, showed the 
same thing. Moreover, the servant of Abraham who was sent to Rebekah, and presented her at the well 
with ten bracelets of gold, and her brethren who detained her for ten days; Jeroboam also, who received 
the ten sceptres (tribes), and the ten courts of the tabernacle, and the columns of ten cubits [high], and 
the ten sons of Jacob who were at first sent into Egypt to buy corn, and the ten apostles to whom the Lord 
appeared after His resurrection,—Thomas being absent,—represented, according to them, the invisible 
Decad. 


4. As to the Duodecad, in connection with which the mystery of the passion of the defect occurred, from 
which passion they maintain that all things visible were framed, they assert that is to be found strikingly 
and manifestly everywhere [in Scripture]. For they declare that the twelve sons of Jacob, from whom also 
sprung twelve tribes,—the breastplate of the high priest, which bore twelve precious stones and twelve 
little bells,—the twelve stones which were placed by Moses at the foot of the mountain,—the same number 
which was placed by Joshua in the river, and again, on the other side, the bearers of the ark of the 
covenant,—those stones which were set up by Elijah when the heifer was offered as a burnt-offering; the 
number, too, of the apostles; and, in fine, every event which embraces in it the number twelve,—set forth 
their Duodecad. And then the union of all these, which is called the Triacontad, they strenuously 
endeavour to demonstrate by the ark of Noah, the height of which was thirty cubits; by the case of 
Samuel, who assigned Saul the chief place among thirty guests; by David, when for thirty days he 
concealed himself in the field; by those who entered along with him into the cave; also by the fact that the 
length (height) of the holy tabernacle was thirty cubits; and if they meet with any other like numbers, they 
still apply these to their Triacontad. 


CHAPTER XIX 


PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE BY WHICH THEY ATTEMPT TO PROVE THAT THE SUPREME FATHER WAS UNKNOWN 
BEFORE THE COMING OF CHRIST 


1. I judge it necessary to add to these details also what, by garbling passages of Scripture, they try to 
persuade us concerning their Propator, who was unknown to all before the coming of Christ. Their object 
in this is to show that our Lord announced another Father than the Maker of this universe, whom, as we 
said before, they impiously declare to have been the fruit of a defect. For instance, when the prophet 
Isaiah says, “But Israel hath not known Me, and My people have not understood Me,” they pervert his 


words to mean ignorance of the invisible Bythus. And that which is spoken by Hosea, “There is no truth in 
them, nor the knowledge of God,” they strive to give the same reference. And, “There is none that 
understandeth, or that seeketh after God: they have all gone out of the way, they are together become 
unprofitable,” they maintain to be said concerning ignorance of Bythus. Also that which is spoken by 
Moses, “No man shall see God and live,” has, as they would persuade us, the same reference. 


2. For they falsely hold, that the Creator was seen by the prophets. But this passage, “No man shall see 
God and live,” they would interpret as spoken of His greatness unseen and unknown by all; and indeed 
that these words, “No man shall see God,” are spoken concerning the invisible Father, the Maker of the 
universe, is evident to us all; but that they are not used concerning that Bythus whom they conjure into 
existence, but concerning the Creator (and He is the invisible God), shall be shown as we proceed. They 
maintain that Daniel also set forth the same thing when he begged of the angels explanations of the 
parables, as being himself ignorant of them. But the angel, hiding from him the great mystery of Bythus, 
said unto him, “Go thy way quickly, Daniel, for these sayings are closed up until those who have 
understanding do understand them, and those who are white be made white.” Moreover, they vaunt 
themselves as being the white and the men of good understanding. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE APOCRYPHAL AND SPURIOUS SCRIPTURES OF THE MARCOSIANS, WITH PASSAGES OF THE GOSPELS WHICH 
THEY PERVERT 


1. Besides the above [misrepresentations], they adduce an unspeakable number of apocryphal and 
spurious writings, which they themselves have forged, to bewilder the minds of foolish men, and of such 
as are ignorant of the Scriptures of truth. Among other things, they bring forward that false and wicked 
story which relates that our Lord, when He was a boy learning His letters, on the teacher saying to Him, 
as is usual, “Pronounce Alpha,” replied [as He was bid], “Alpha.” But when, again, the teacher bade Him 
say, “Beta,” the Lord replied, “Do thou first tell me what Alpha is, and then I will tell thee what Beta is.” 
This they expound as meaning that He alone knew the Unknown, which He revealed under its type Alpha. 


2. Some passages, also, which occur in the Gospels, receive from them a colouring of the same kind, such 
as the answer which He gave His mother when He was twelve years of age: “Wist ye not that I must be 
about My Father’s business?” Thus, they say, He announced to them the Father of whom they were 
ignorant. On this account, also, He sent forth the disciples to the twelve tribes, that they might proclaim 
to them the unknown God. And to the person who said to Him, “Good Master,” He confessed that God who 
is truly good, saying, “Why callest thou Me good: there is One who is good, the Father in the heavens;” 
and they assert that in this passage the AEons receive the name of heavens. Moreover, by His not replying 
to those who said to Him, “By what power doest Thou this?” but by a question on His own side, put them 
to utter confusion; by His thus not replying, according to their interpretation, He showed the unutterable 
nature of the Father. Moreover, when He said, “I have often desired to hear one of these words, and I had 
no one who could utter it,” they maintain, that by this expression “one” He set forth the one true God 
whom they knew not. Further, when, as He drew nigh to Jerusalem, He wept over it and said, “If thou 
hadst known, even thou, in this thy day, the things that belong unto thy peace, but they are hidden from 
thee,” by this word “hidden” He showed the abstruse nature of Bythus. And again, when He said, “Come 
unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest, and learn of Me,” He announced 
the Father of truth. For what they knew not, these men say that He promised to teach them. 


3. But they adduce the following passage as the highest testimony, and, as it were, the very crown of their 
system:—”I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them to babes. Even so, my Father; for so it seemed good in Thy 
sight. All things have been delivered to Me by My Father; and no one knoweth the Father but the Son, or 
the Son but the Father, and he to whom the Son will reveal Him.” In these words they affirm that He 
clearly showed that the Father of truth, conjured into existence by them, was known to no one before His 
advent. And they desire to construe the passage as if teaching that the Maker and Framer [of the world] 
was always known by all, while the Lord spoke these words concerning the Father unknown to all, whom 
they now proclaim. 


CHAPTER XXxI 
THE VIEWS OF REDEMPTION ENTERTAINED BY THESE HERETICS 


1. It happens that their tradition respecting redemption is invisible and incomprehensible, as being the 
mother of things which are incomprehensible and invisible; and on this account, since it is fluctuating, it is 
impossible simply and all at once to make known its nature, for every one of them hands it down just as 
his own inclination prompts. Thus there are as many schemes of “redemption” as there are teachers of 
these mystical opinions. And when we come to refute them, we shall show in its fitting-place, that this 
class of men have been instigated by Satan to a denial of that baptism which is regeneration to God, and 
thus to a renunciation of the whole [Christian] faith. 


2. They maintain that those who have attained to perfect knowledge must of necessity be regenerated into 
that power which is above all. For it is otherwise impossible to find admittance within the Pleroma, since 
this [regeneration] it is which leads them down into the depths of Bythus. For the baptism instituted by 
the visible Jesus was for the remission of sins, but the redemption brought in by that Christ who 
descended upon Him, was for perfection; and they allege that the former is animal, but the latter spiritual. 
And the baptism of John was proclaimed with a view to repentance, but the redemption by Jesus was 
brought in for the sake of perfection. And to this He refers when He says, “And I have another baptism to 
be baptized with, and I hasten eagerly towards it.” Moreover, they affirm that the Lord added this 
redemption to the sons of Zebedee, when their mother asked that they might sit, the one on His right 
hand, and the other on His left, in His kingdom, saying, “Can ye be baptized with the baptism which I 
shall be baptized with?” Paul, too, they declare, has often set forth, in express terms, the redemption 
which is in Christ Jesus; and this was the same which is handed down by them in so varied and discordant 
forms. 


3. For some of them prepare a nuptial couch, and perform a sort of mystic rite (pronouncing certain 
expressions) with those who are being initiated, and affirm that it is a spiritual marriage which is 
celebrated by them, after the likeness of the conjunctions above. Others, again, lead them to a place 
where water is, and baptize them, with the utterance of these words, “Into the name of the unknown 
Father of the universe—into truth, the mother of all things—into Him who descended on Jesus—into union, 
and redemption, and communion with the powers.” Others still repeat certain Hebrew words, in order the 
more thoroughly to bewilder those who are being initiated, as follows: “Basema, Chamosse, Baoenaora, 
Mistadia, Ruada, Kousta, Babaphor, Kalachthei.” The interpretation of these terms runs thus: “I invoke 
that which is above every power of the Father, which is called light, and good Spirit, and life, because 
Thou hast reigned in the body.” Others, again, set forth the redemption thus: The name which is hidden 
from every deity, and dominion, and truth which Jesus of Nazareth was clothed with in the lives of the 
light of Christ—of Christ, who lives by the Holy Ghost, for the angelic redemption. The name of restitution 
stands thus: Messia, Uphareg, Namempsoeman, Chaldoeaur, Mosomedoea, Acphranoe, Psaua, Jesus 
Nazaria. The interpretation of these words is as follows: “I do not divide the Spirit of Christ, neither the 
heart nor the supercelestial power which is merciful; may I enjoy Thy name, O Saviour of truth!” Such are 
words of the initiators; but he who is initiated, replies, “I am established, and I am redeemed; I redeem 
my soul from this age (world), and from all things connected with it in the name of Iao, who redeemed his 
own soul into redemption in Christ who liveth.” Then the bystanders add these words, “Peace be to all on 
whom this name rests.” After this they anoint the initiated person with balsam; for they assert that this 
unguent is a type of that sweet odour which is above all things. 


4. But there are some of them who assert that it is superfluous to bring persons to the water, but mixing 
oil and water together, they place this mixture on the heads of those who are to be initiated, with the use 
of some such expressions as we have already mentioned. And this they maintain to be the redemption. 
They, too, are accustomed to anoint with balsam. Others, however, reject all these practices, and maintain 
that the mystery of the unspeakable and invisible power ought not to be performed by visible and 
corruptible creatures, nor should that of those [beings] who are inconceivable, and incorporeal, and 
beyond the reach of sense, [be performed] by such as are the objects of sense, and possessed of a body. 
These hold that the knowledge of the unspeakable Greatness is itself perfect redemption. For since both 
defect and passion flowed from ignorance, the whole substance of what was thus formed is destroyed by 
knowledge; and therefore knowledge is the redemption of the inner man. This, however, is not of a 
corporeal nature, for the body is corruptible; nor is it animal, since the animal soul is the fruit of a defect, 
and is, as it were, the abode of the spirit. The redemption must therefore be of a spiritual nature; for they 
affirm that the inner and spiritual man is redeemed by means of knowledge, and that they, having 
acquired the knowledge of all things, stand thenceforth in need of nothing else. This, then, is the true 
redemption. 


5. Others still there are who continue to redeem persons even up to the moment of death, by placing on 
their heads oil and water, or the pre-mentioned ointment with water, using at the same time the above- 
named invocations, that the persons referred to may become incapable of being seized or seen by the 
principalities and powers, and that their inner man may ascend on high in an invisible manner, as if their 
body were left among created things in this world, while their soul is sent forward to the Demiurge. And 
they instruct them, on their reaching the principalities and powers, to make use of these words: “I am a 
son from the Father—the Father who had a pre-existence, and a son in Him who is pre-existent. I have 
come to behold all things, both those which belong to myself and others, although, strictly speaking, they 
do not belong to others, but to Achamoth, who is female in nature, and made these things for herself. For I 
derive being from Him who is pre-existent, and I come again to my own place whence I went forth.” And 
they affirm that, by saying these things, he escapes from the powers. He then advances to the companions 
of the Demiurge, and thus addresses them:—”I am a vessel more precious than the female who formed 
you. If your mother is ignorant of her own descent, I know myself, and am aware whence I am, and I call 
upon the incorruptible Sophia, who is in the Father, and is the mother of your mother, who has no father, 
nor any male consort; but a female springing from a female formed you, while ignorant of her own mother, 
and imagining that she alone existed; but I call upon her mother.” And they declare, that when the 
companions of the Demiurge hear these words, they are greatly agitated, and upbraid their origin and the 
race of their mother. But he goes into his own place, having thrown [off] his chain, that is, his animal 


nature. These, then, are the particulars which have reached us respecting “redemption.” But since they 
differ so widely among themselves both as respects doctrine and tradition, and since those of them who 
are recognised as being most modern make it their effort daily to invent some new opinion, and to bring 
out what no one ever before thought of, it is a difficult matter to describe all their opinions. 


CHAPTER XXII 
DEVIATIONS OF HERETICS FROM THE TRUTH 


1. The rule of truth which we hold, is, that there is one God Almighty, who made all things by His Word, 
and fashioned and formed, out of that which had no existence, all things which exist. Thus saith the 
Scripture, to that effect “By the Word of the Lord were the heavens established, and all the might of them, 
by the spirit of His mouth.” And again, “All things were made by Him, and without Him was nothing 
made.” There is no exception or deduction stated; but the Father made all things by Him, whether visible 
or invisible, objects of sense or of intelligence, temporal, on account of a certain character given them, or 
eternal; and these eternal things He did not make by angels, or by any powers separated from His 
Ennoea. For God needs none of all these things, but is He who, by His Word and Spirit, makes, and 
disposes, and governs all things, and commands all things into existence,—He who formed the world (for 
the world is of all),—He who fashioned man,—He [who] is the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob, above whom there is no other God, nor initial principle, nor power, nor pleroma,—He is 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, as we shall prove. Holding, therefore, this rule, we shall easily show, 
notwithstanding the great variety and multitude of their opinions, that these men have deviated from the 
truth; for almost all the different sects of heretics admit that there is one God; but then, by their 
pernicious doctrines, they change [this truth into error], even as the Gentiles do through idolatry,—thus 
proving themselves ungrateful to Him that created them. Moreover, they despise the workmanship of God, 
speaking against their own salvation, becoming their own bitterest accusers, and being false witnesses 
[against themselves]. Yet, reluctant as they may be, these men shall one day rise again in the flesh, to 
confess the power of Him who raises them from the dead; but they shall not be numbered among the 
righteous on account of their unbelief. 


2. Since, therefore, it is a complex and multiform task to detect and convict all the heretics, and since our 
design is to reply to them all according to their special characters, we have judged it necessary, first of all, 
to give an account of their source and root, in order that, by getting a knowledge of their most exalted 
Bythus, thou mayest understand the nature of the tree which has produced such fruits. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


DOCTRINES AND PRACTICES OF SIMON MAGUS AND MENANDER 


1. Simon the Samaritan was that magician of whom Luke, the disciple and follower of the apostles, says, 
“But there was a certain man, Simon by name, who beforetime used magical arts in that city, and led 
astray the people of Samaria, declaring that he himself was some great one, to whom they all gave heed, 
from the least to the greatest, saying, This is the power of God, which is called great. And to him they had 
regard, because that of long time he had driven them mad by his sorceries.” This Simon, then—who 
feigned faith, supposing that the apostles themselves performed their cures by the art of magic, and not 
by the power of God; and with respect to their filling with the Holy Ghost, through the imposition of 
hands, those that believed in God through Him who was preached by them, namely, Christ Jesus— 
suspecting that even this was done through a kind of greater knowledge of magic, and offering money to 
the apostles, thought he, too, might receive this power of bestowing the Holy Spirit on whomsoever he 
would,—was addressed in these words by Peter: “Thy money perish with thee, because thou hast thought 
that the gift of God can be purchased with money: thou hast neither part nor lot in this matter, for thy 
heart is not right in the sight of God; for I perceive that thou art in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond 
of iniquity.” He, then, not putting faith in God a whit the more, set himself eagerly to contend against the 
apostles, in order that he himself might seem to be a wonderful being, and applied himself with still 
greater zeal to the study of the whole magic art, that he might the better bewilder and overpower 
multitudes of men. Such was his procedure in the reign of Claudius Caesar, by whom also he is said to 
have been honoured with a statue, on account of his magical power. This man, then, was glorified by many 
as if he were a god; and he taught that it was himself who appeared among the Jews as the Son, but 
descended in Samaria as the Father while he came to other nations in the character of the Holy Spirit. He 
represented himself, in a word, as being the loftiest of all powers, that is, the Being who is the Father over 
all, and he allowed himself to be called by whatsoever title men were pleased to address him. 


2. Now this Simon of Samaria, from whom all sorts of heresies derive their origin, formed his sect out of 
the following materials:—Having redeemed from slavery at Tyre, a city of Phoenicia, a certain woman 
named Helena, he was in the habit of carrying her about with him, declaring that this woman was the first 
conception of his mind, the mother of all, by whom, in the beginning, he conceived in his mind [the 
thought] of forming angels and archangels. For this Ennoea leaping forth from him, and comprehending 
the will of her father, descended to the lower regions [of space], and generated angels and powers, by 
whom also he declared this world was formed. But after she had produced them, she was detained by 


them through motives of jealousy, because they were unwilling to be looked upon as the progeny of any 
other being. As to himself, they had no knowledge of him whatever; but his Ennoea was detained by those 
powers and angels who had been produced by her. She suffered all kinds of contumely from them, so that 
she could not return upwards to her father, but was even shut up in a human body, and for ages passed in 
succession from one female body to another, as from vessel to vessel. She was, for example, in that Helen 
on whose account the Trojan war was undertaken; for whose sake also Stesichorus was struck blind, 
because he had cursed her in his verses, but afterwards, repenting and writing what are called palinodes, 
in which he sang her praise, he was restored to sight. Thus she, passing from body to body, and suffering 
insults in every one of them, at last became a common prostitute; and she it was that was meant by the 
lost sheep. 


3. For this purpose, then, he had come that he might win her first, and free her from slavery, while he 
conferred salvation upon men, by making himself known to them. For since the angels ruled the world ill 
because each one of them coveted the principal power for himself, he had come to amend matters, and 
had descended, transfigured and assimilated to powers and principalities and angels, so that he might 
appear among men to be a man, while yet he was not a man; and that thus he was thought to have 
suffered in Judaea, when he had not suffered. Moreover, the prophets uttered their predictions under the 
inspiration of those angels who formed the world; for which reason those who place their trust in him and 
Helena no longer regarded them, but, as being free, live as they please; for men are saved through his 
grace, and not on account of their own righteous actions. For such deeds are not righteous in the nature 
of things, but by mere accident, just as those angels who made the world, have thought fit to constitute 
them, seeking, by means of such precepts, to bring men into bondage. On this account, he pledged himself 
that the world should be dissolved, and that those who are his should be freed from the rule of them who 
made the world. 


4. Thus, then, the mystic priests belonging to this sect both lead profligate lives and practise magical arts, 
each one to the extent of his ability. They use exorcisms and incantations. Love-potions, too, and charms, 
as well as those beings who are called “Paredri” (familiars) and “Oniropompi” (dream-senders), and 
whatever other curious arts can be had recourse to, are eagerly pressed into their service. They also have 
an image of Simon fashioned after the likeness of Jupiter, and another of Helena in the shape of Minerva; 
and these they worship. In fine, they have a name derived from Simon, the author of these most impious 
doctrines, being called Simonians; and from them “knowledge, falsely so called,” received its beginning, 
as one may learn even from their own assertions. 


5. The successor of this man was Menander, also a Samaritan by birth, and he, too, was a perfect adept in 
the practice of magic. He affirms that the primary Power continues unknown to all, but that he himself is 
the person who has been sent forth from the presence of the invisible beings as a saviour, for the 
deliverance of men. The world was made by angels, whom, like Simon, he maintains to have been 
produced by Ennoea. He gives, too, as he affirms, by means of that magic which he teaches, knowledge to 
this effect, that one may overcome those very angels that made the world; for his disciples obtain the 
resurrection by being baptized into him, and can die no more, but remain in the possession of immortal 
youth. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
DOCTRINES OF SATURNINUS AND BASILIDES 


1. Arising among these men, Saturninus (who was of that Antioch which is near Daphne) and Basilides 
laid hold of some favourable opportunities, and promulgated different systems of doctrine—the one in 
Syria, the other at Alexandria. Saturninus, like Menander, set forth one father unknown to all, who made 
angels, archangels, powers, and potentates. The world, again, and all things therein, were made by a 
certain company of seven angels. Man, too, was the workmanship of angels, a shining image bursting 
forth below from the presence of the supreme power; and when they could not, he says, keep hold of this, 
because it immediately darted upwards again, they exhorted each other, saying, “Let us make man after 
our image and likeness.” He was accordingly formed, yet was unable to stand erect, through the inability 
of the angels to convey to him that power, but wriggled [on the ground] like a worm. Then the power 
above taking pity upon him, since he was made after his likeness, sent forth a spark of life, which gave 
man an erect posture, compacted his joints, and made him live. He declares, therefore, that this spark of 
life, after the death of a man, returns to those things which are of the same nature with itself, and the rest 
of the body is decomposed into its original elements. 


2. He has also laid it down as a truth, that the Saviour was without birth, without body, and without figure, 
but was, by supposition, a visible man; and he maintained that the God of the Jews was one of the angels; 
and, on this account, because all the powers wished to annihilate his father, Christ came to destroy the 
God of the Jews, but to save such as believe in him; that is, those who possess the spark of his life. This 
heretic was the first to affirm that two kinds of men were formed by the angels,—the one wicked, and the 
other good. And since the demons assist the most wicked, the Saviour came for the destruction of evil 
men and of the demons, but for the salvation of the good. They declare also, that marriage and generation 
are from Satan. Many of those, too, who belong to his school, abstain from animal food, and draw away 


multitudes by a feigned temperance of this kind. They hold, moreover, that some of the prophecies were 
uttered by those angels who made the world, and some by Satan; whom Saturninus represents as being 
himself an angel, the enemy of the creators of the world, but especially of the God of the Jews. 


3. Basilides again, that he may appear to have discovered something more sublime and plausible, gives an 
immense development to his doctrines. He sets forth that Nous was first born of the unborn father, that 
from him, again, was born Logos, from Logos Phronesis, from Phronesis Sophia and Dynamis, and from 
Dynamis and Sophia the powers, and principalities, and angels, whom he also calls the first; and that by 
them the first heaven was made. Then other powers, being formed by emanation from these, created 
another heaven similar to the first; and in like manner, when others, again, had been formed by emanation 
from them, corresponding exactly to those above them, these, too, framed another third heaven; and then 
from this third, in downward order, there was a fourth succession of descendants; and so on, after the 
same fashion, they declare that more and more principalities and angels were formed, and three hundred 
and sixty-five heavens. Wherefore the year contains the same number of days in conformity with the 
number of the heavens. 


4. Those angels who occupy the lowest heaven, that, namely, which is visible to us, formed all the things 
which are in the world, and made allotments among themselves of the earth and of those nations which 
are upon it. The chief of them is he who is thought to be the God of the Jews; and inasmuch as he desired 
to render the other nations subject to his own people, that is, the Jews, all the other princes resisted and 
opposed him. Wherefore all other nations were at enmity with his nation. But the father without birth and 
without name, perceiving that they would be destroyed, sent his own first-begotten Nous (he it is who is 
called Christ) to bestow deliverance on them that believe in him, from the power of those who made the 
world. He appeared, then, on earth as a man, to the nations of these powers, and wrought miracles. 
Wherefore he did not himself suffer death, but Simon, a certain man of Cyrene, being compelled, bore the 
cross in his stead; so that this latter being transfigured by him, that he might be thought to be Jesus, was 
crucified, through ignorance and error, while Jesus himself received the form of Simon, and, standing by, 
laughed at them. For since he was an incorporeal power, and the Nous (mind) of the unborn father, he 
transfigured himself as he pleased, and thus ascended to him who had sent him, deriding them, inasmuch 
as he could not be laid hold of, and was invisible to all. Those, then, who know these things have been 
freed from the principalities who formed the world; so that it is not incumbent on us to confess him who 
was crucified, but him who came in the form of a man, and was thought to be crucified, and was called 
Jesus, and was sent by the father, that by this dispensation he might destroy the works of the makers of 
the world. If any one, therefore, he declares, confesses the crucified, that man is still a slave, and under 
the power of those who formed our bodies; but he who denies him has been freed from these beings, and 
is acquainted with the dispensation of the unborn father. 


5. Salvation belongs to the soul alone, for the body is by nature subject to corruption. He declares, too, 
that the prophecies were derived from those powers who were the makers of the world, but the law was 
specially given by their chief, who led the people out of the land of Egypt. He attaches no importance to 
[the question regarding] meats offered in sacrifice to idols, thinks them of no consequence, and makes use 
of them without any hesitation; he holds also the use of other things, and the practice of every kind of lust, 
a matter of perfect indifference. These men, moreover, practise magic; and use images, incantations, 
invocations, and every other kind of curious art. Coining also certain names as if they were those of the 
angels, they proclaim some of these as belonging to the first, and others to the second heaven; and then 
they strive to set forth the names, principles, angels, and powers of the three hundred and sixty-five 
imagined heavens. They also affirm that the barbarous name in which the Saviour ascended and 
descended, is Caulacau. 


6. He, then, who has learned [these things], and known all the angels and their causes, is rendered 
invisible and incomprehensible to the angels and all the powers, even as Caulacau also was. And as the 
son was unknown to all, so must they also be known by no one; but while they know all, and pass through 
all, they themselves remain invisible and unknown to all; for, “Do thou,” they say, “know all, but let nobody 
know thee.” For this reason, persons of such a persuasion are also ready to recant [their opinions], yea, 
rather, it is impossible that they should suffer on account of a mere name, since they are like to all. The 
multitude, however, cannot understand these matters, but only one out of a thousand, or two out of ten 
thousand. They declare that they are no longer Jews, and that they are not yet Christians; and that it is 
not at all fitting to speak openly of their mysteries, but right to keep them secret by preserving silence. 


7. They make out the local position of the three hundred and sixty-five heavens in the same way as do 
mathematicians. For, accepting the theorems of these latter, they have transferred them to their own type 
of doctrine. They hold that their chief is Abraxas; and, on this account, that word contains in itself the 
numbers amounting to three hundred and sixty-five. 

CHAPTER XXV 


DOCTRINES OF CARPOCRATES 


1. Carpocrates, again, and his followers maintain that the world and the things which are therein were 


created by angels greatly inferior to the unbegotten Father. They also hold that Jesus was the son of 
Joseph, and was just like other men, with the exception that he differed from them in this respect, that 
inasmuch as his soul was stedfast and pure, he perfectly remembered those things which he had 
witnessed within the sphere of the unbegotten God. On this account, a power descended upon him from 
the Father, that by means of it he might escape from the creators of the world; and they say that it, after 
passing through them all, and remaining in all points free, ascended again to him, and to the powers, 
which in the same way embraced like things to itself. They further declare, that the soul of Jesus, although 
educated in the practices of the Jews, regarded these with contempt, and that for this reason he was 
endowed with faculties, by means of which he destroyed those passions which dwelt in men as a 
punishment [for their sins]. 


2. The soul, therefore, which is like that of Christ can despise those rulers who were the creators of the 
world, and, in like manner, receives power for accomplishing the same results. This idea has raised them 
to such a pitch of pride, that some of them declare themselves similar to Jesus; while others, still more 
mighty, maintain that they are superior to his disciples, such as Peter and Paul, and the rest of the 
apostles, whom they consider to be in no respect inferior to Jesus. For their souls, descending from the 
same sphere as his, and therefore despising in like manner the creators of the world, are deemed worthy 
of the same power, and again depart to the same place. But if any one shall have despised the things in 
this world more than he did, he thus proves himself superior to him. 


3. They practise also magical arts and incantations; philters, also, and love-potions; and have recourse to 
familiar spirits, dream-sending demons, and other abominations, declaring that they possess power to rule 
over, even now, the princes and formers of this world; and not only them, but also all things that are in it. 
These men, even as the Gentiles, have been sent forth by Satan to bring dishonour upon the Church, so 
that, in one way or another, men hearing the things which they speak, and imagining that we all are such 
as they, may turn away their ears from the preaching of the truth; or again, seeing the things they 
practise, may speak evil of us all, who have in fact no fellowship with them, either in doctrine or in morals, 
or in our daily conduct. But they lead a licentious life, and, to conceal their impious doctrines, they abuse 
the name [of Christ], as a means of hiding their wickedness; so that “their condemnation is just,” when 
they receive from God a recompense suited to their works. 


4. So unbridled is their madness, that they declare they have in their power all things which are 
irreligious and impious, and are at liberty to practise them; for they maintain that things are evil or good, 
simply in virtue of human opinion. They deem it necessary, therefore, that by means of transmigration 
from body to body, souls should have experience of every kind of life as well as every kind of action 
(unless, indeed, by a single incarnation, one may be able to prevent any need for others, by once for all, 
and with equal completeness, doing all those things which we dare not either speak or hear of, nay, which 
we must not even conceive in our thoughts, nor think credible, if any such thing is mooted among those 
persons who are our fellow-citizens), in order that, as their writings express it, their souls, having made 
trial of every kind of life, may, at their departure, not be wanting in any particular. It is necessary to insist 
upon this, lest, on account of some one thing being still wanting to their deliverance, they should be 
compelled once more to become incarnate. They affirm that for this reason Jesus spoke the following 
parable:—’Whilst thou art with thine adversary in the way, give all diligence, that thou mayest be 
delivered from him, lest he give thee up to the judge, and the judge surrender thee to the officer, and he 
cast thee into prison. Verily, I say unto thee, thou shalt not go out thence until thou pay the very last 
farthing.” They also declare the “adversary” is one of those angels who are in the world, whom they call 
the Devil, maintaining that he was formed for this purpose, that he might lead those souls which have 
perished from the world to the Supreme Ruler. They describe him also as being chief among the makers of 
the world, and maintain that he delivers such souls [as have been mentioned] to another angel, who 
ministers to him, that he may shut them up in other bodies; for they declare that the body is “the prison.” 
Again, they interpret these expressions, “Thou shalt not go out thence until thou pay the very last 
farthing,” as meaning that no one can escape from the power of those angels who made the world, but 
that he must pass from body to body, until he has experience of every kind of action which can be 
practised in this world, and when nothing is longer wanting to him, then his liberated soul should soar 
upwards to that God who is above the angels, the makers of the world. In this way also all souls are saved, 
whether their own which, guarding against all delay, participate in all sorts of actions during one 
incarnation, or those, again, who, by passing from body to body, are set free, on fulfilling and 
accomplishing what is requisite in every form of life into which they are sent, so that at length they shall 
no longer be [shut up] in the body. 


5. And thus, if ungodly, unlawful, and forbidden actions are committed among them, I can no longer find 
ground for believing them to be such. And in their writings we read as follows, the interpretation which 
they give [of their views], declaring that Jesus spoke in a mystery to His disciples and apostles privately, 
and that they requested and obtained permission to hand down the things thus taught them, to others 
who should be worthy and believing. We are saved, indeed, by means of faith and love; but all other 
things, while in their nature indifferent, are reckoned by the opinion of men—some good and some evil, 
there being nothing really evil by nature. 


6. Others of them employ outward marks, branding their disciples inside the lobe of the right ear. From 


among these also arose Marcellina, who came to Rome under [the episcopate of] Anicetus, and, holding 
these doctrines, she led multitudes astray. They style themselves Gnostics. They also possess images, 
some of them painted, and others formed from different kinds of material; while they maintain that a 
likeness of Christ was made by Pilate at that time when Jesus lived among them. They crown these 
images, and set them up along with the images of the philosophers of the world that is to say, with the 
images of Pythagoras, and Plato, and Aristotle, and the rest. They have also other modes of honouring 
these images, after the same manner of the Gentiles. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


DOCTRINES OF CERINTHUS, THE EBIONITES, AND NICOLAITANES 


1. Cerinthus, again, a man who was educated in the wisdom of the Egyptians, taught that the world was 
not made by the primary God, but by a certain Power far separated from him, and at a distance from that 
Principality who is supreme over the universe, and ignorant of him who is above all. He represented Jesus 
as having not been born of a virgin, but as being the son of Joseph and Mary according to the ordinary 
course of human generation, while he nevertheless was more righteous, prudent, and wise than other 
men. Moreover, after his baptism, Christ descended upon him in the form of a dove from the Supreme 
Ruler, and that then he proclaimed the unknown Father, and performed miracles. But at last Christ 
departed from Jesus, and that then Jesus suffered and rose again, while Christ remained impassible, 
inasmuch as he was a spiritual being. 


2. Those who are called Ebionites agree that the world was made by God; but their opinions with respect 
to the Lord are similar to those of Cerinthus and Carpocrates. They use the Gospel according to Matthew 
only, and repudiate the Apostle Paul, maintaining that he was an apostate from the law. As to the 
prophetical writings, they endeavour to expound them in a somewhat singular manner: they practise 
circumcision, persevere in the observance of those customs which are enjoined by the law, and are so 
Judaic in their style of life, that they even adore Jerusalem as if it were the house of God. 


3. The Nicolaitanes are the followers of that Nicolas who was one of the seven first ordained to the 
diaconate by the apostles. They lead lives of unrestrained indulgence. The character of these men is very 
plainly pointed out in the Apocalypse of John, [when they are represented] as teaching that it is a matter 
of indifference to practise adultery, and to eat things sacrificed to idols. Wherefore the Word has also 
spoken of them thus: “But this thou hast, that thou hatest the deeds of the Nicolaitanes, which I also 
hate.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 
DOCTRINES OF CERDO AND MARCION 


1. Cerdo was one who took his system from the followers of Simon, and came to live at Rome in the time 
of Hyginus, who held the ninth place in the episcopal succession from the apostles downwards. He taught 
that the God proclaimed by the law and the prophets was not the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. For the 
former was known, but the latter unknown; while the one also was righteous, but the other benevolent. 


2. Marcion of Pontus succeeded him, and developed his doctrine. In so doing, he advanced the most 
daring blasphemy against Him who is proclaimed as God by the law and the prophets, declaring Him to be 
the author of evils, to take delight in war, to be infirm of purpose, and even to be contrary to Himself. But 
Jesus being derived from that father who is above the God that made the world, and coming into Judaea in 
the times of Pontius Pilate the governor, who was the procurator of Tiberius Caesar, was manifested in the 
form of a man to those who were in Judaea, abolishing the prophets and the law, and all the works of that 
God who made the world, whom also he calls Cosmocrator. Besides this, he mutilates the Gospel which is 
according to Luke, removing all that is written respecting the generation of the Lord, and setting aside a 
great deal of the teaching of the Lord, in which the Lord is recorded as most dearly confessing that the 
Maker of this universe is His Father. He likewise persuaded his disciples that he himself was more worthy 
of credit than are those apostles who have handed down the Gospel to us, furnishing them not with the 
Gospel, but merely a fragment of it. In like manner, too, he dismembered the Epistles of Paul, removing all 
that is said by the apostle respecting that God who made the world, to the effect that He is the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and also those passages from the prophetical writings which the apostle quotes, in 
order to teach us that they announced beforehand the coming of the Lord. 


3. Salvation will be the attainment only of those souls which had learned his doctrine; while the body, as 
having been taken from the earth, is incapable of sharing in salvation. In addition to his blasphemy 
against God Himself, he advanced this also, truly speaking as with the mouth of the devil, and saying all 
things in direct opposition to the truth,—that Cain, and those like him, and the Sodomites, and the 
Egyptians, and others like them, and, in fine, all the nations who walked in all sorts of abomination, were 
saved by the Lord, on His descending into Hades, and on their running unto Him, and that they welcomed 
Him into their kingdom. But the serpent which was in Marcion declared that Abel, and Enoch, and Noah, 
and those other righteous men who sprang from the patriarch Abraham, with all the prophets, and those 


who were pleasing to God, did not partake in salvation. For since these men, he says, knew that their God 
was constantly tempting them, so now they suspected that He was tempting them, and did not run to 
Jesus, or believe His announcement: and for this reason he declared that their souls remained in Hades. 


4. But since this man is the only one who has dared openly to mutilate the Scriptures, and unblushingly 
above all others to inveigh against God, I purpose specially to refute him, convicting him out of his own 
writings; and, with the help of God, I shall overthrow him out of those discourses of the Lord and the 
apostles, which are of authority with him, and of which he makes use. At present, however, I have simply 
been led to mention him, that thou mightest know that all those who in any way corrupt the truth, and 
injuriously affect the preaching of the Church, are the disciples and successors of Simon Magus of 
Samaria. Although they do not confess the name of their master, in order all the more to seduce others, 
yet they do teach his doctrines. They set forth, indeed, the name of Christ Jesus as a sort of lure, but in 
various ways they introduce the impieties of Simon; and thus they destroy multitudes, wickedly 
disseminating their own doctrines by the use of a good name, and, through means of its sweetness and 
beauty, extending to their hearers the bitter and malignant poison of the serpent, the great author of 
apostasy. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
DOCTRINES OF TATIAN, THE ENCRATITES, AND OTHERS 


1. Many offshoots of numerous heresies have already been formed from those heretics we have described. 
This arises from the fact that numbers of them—indeed, we may say all—desire themselves to be teachers, 
and to break off from the particular heresy in which they have been involved. Forming one set of doctrines 
out of a totally different system of opinions, and then again others from others, they insist upon teaching 
something new, declaring themselves the inventors of any sort of opinion which they may have been able 
to call into existence. To give an example: Springing from Saturninus and Marcion, those who are called 
Encratites (self-controlled) preached against marriage, thus setting aside the original creation of God, and 
indirectly blaming Him who made the male and female for the propagation of the human race. Some of 
those reckoned among them have also introduced abstinence from animal food, thus proving themselves 
ungrateful to God, who formed all things. They deny, too, the salvation of him who was first created. It is 
but lately, however, that this opinion has been invented among them. A certain man named Tatian first 
introduced the blasphemy. He was a hearer of Justin’s, and as long as he continued with him he expressed 
no such views; but after his martyrdom he separated from the Church, and, excited and puffed up by the 
thought of being a teacher, as if he were superior to others, he composed his own peculiar type of 
doctrine. He invented a system of certain invisible AEons, like the followers of Valentinus; while, like 
Marcion and Saturninus, he declared that marriage was nothing else than corruption and fornication. But 
his denial of Adam’s salvation was an opinion due entirely to himself. 


2. Others, again, following upon Basilides and Carpocrates, have introduced promiscuous intercourse and 
a plurality of wives, and are indifferent about eating meats sacrificed to idols, maintaining that God does 
not greatly regard such matters. But why continue? For it is an impracticable attempt to mention all those 
who, in one way or another, have fallen away from the truth. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


DOCTRINES OF VARIOUS OTHER GNOSTIC SECTS, AND ESPECIALLY OF THE BARBELIOTES OR BORBORIANS 


1. Besides those, however, among these heretics who are Simonians, and of whom we have already 
spoken, a multitude of Gnostics have sprung up, and have been manifested like mushrooms growing out of 
the ground. I now proceed to describe the principal opinions held by them. Some of them, then, set forth a 
certain AEon who never grows old, and exists in a virgin spirit: him they style Barbelos. They declare that 
somewhere or other there exists a certain father who cannot be named, and that he was desirous to reveal 
himself to this Barbelos. Then this Ennoea went forward, stood before his face, and demanded from him 
Prognosis (prescience). But when Prognosis had, [as was requested,] come forth, these two asked for 
Aphtharsia (incorruption), which also came forth, and after that Zoe Aionios (eternal life). Barbelos, 
glorying in these, and contemplating their greatness, and in conception [thus formed], rejoicing in this 
greatness, generated light similar to it. They declare that this was the beginning both of light and of the 
generation of all things; and that the Father, beholding this light, anointed it with his own benignity, that it 
might be rendered perfect. Moreover, they maintain that this was Christ, who again, according to them, 
requested that Nous should be given him as an assistant; and Nous came forth accordingly. Besides these, 
the Father sent forth Logos. The conjunctions of Ennoea and Logos, and of Aphtharsia and Christ, will 
thus be formed; while Zoe Aionios was united to Thelema, and Nous to Prognosis. These, then, magnified 
the great light and Barbelos. 


2. They also affirm that Autogenes was afterwards sent forth from Ennoea and Logos, to be a 
representation of the great light, and that he was greatly honoured, all things being rendered subject unto 
him. Along with him was sent forth Aletheia, and a conjunction was formed between Autogenes and 
Aletheia. But they declare that from the Light, which is Christ, and from Aphtharsia, four luminaries were 


sent forth to surround Autogenes; and again from Thelema and Zoe Aionios four other emissions took 
place, to wait upon these four luminaries; and these they name Charis (grace), Thelesis (will), Synesis 
(understanding), and Phronesis (prudence). Of these, Charis is connected with the great and first 
luminary: him they represent as Soter (Saviour), and style Armogenes. Thelesis, again, is united to the 
second luminary, whom they also name Raguel; Synesis to the third, whom they call David; and Phronesis 
to the fourth, whom they name Eleleth. 


3. All these, then, being thus settled, Autogenes moreover produces a perfect and true man, whom they 
also call Adamas, inasmuch as neither has he himself ever been conquered, nor have those from whom he 
sprang; he also was, along with the first light, severed from Armogenes. Moreover, perfect knowledge was 
sent forth by Autogenes along with man, and was united to him; hence he attained to the knowledge of 
him that is above all. Invincible power was also conferred on him by the virgin spirit; and all things then 
rested in him, to sing praises to the great AEon. Hence also they declare were manifested the mother, the 
father, the son; while from Anthropos and Gnosis that Tree was produced which they also style Gnosis 
itself. 


4. Next they maintain, that from the first angel, who stands by the side of Monogenes, the Holy Spirit has 
been sent forth, whom they also term Sophia and Prunicus. He then, perceiving that all the others had 
consorts, while he himself was destitute of one, searched after a being to whom he might be united; and 
not finding one, he exerted and extended himself to the uttermost and looked down into the lower regions, 
in the expectation of there finding a consort; and still not meeting with one, he leaped forth [from his 
place] in a state of great impatience, [which had come upon him] because he had made his attempt 
without the good-will of his father. Afterwards, under the influence of simplicity and kindness, he 
produced a work in which were to be found ignorance and audacity. This work of his they declare to be 
Protarchontes, the former of this [lower] creation. But they relate that a mighty power carried him away 
from his mother, and that he settled far away from her in the lower regions, and formed the firmament of 
heaven, in which also they affirm that he dwells. And in his ignorance he formed those powers which are 
inferior to himself—angels, and firmaments, and all things earthly. They affirm that he, being united to 
Authadia (audacity), produced Kakia (wickedness), Zelos (emulation), Phthonos (envy), Erinnys (fury), and 
Epithymia (lust). When these were generated, the mother Sophia deeply grieved, fled away, departed into 
the upper regions, and became the last of the Ogdoad, reckoning it downwards. On her thus departing, he 
imagined he was the only being in existence; and on this account declared, “I am a jealous God, and 
besides me there is no one.” Such are the falsehoods which these people invent. 


CHAPTER XXX 
DOCTRINES OF THE OPHITES AND SETHIANS 


1. Others, again, portentously declare that there exists, in the power of Bythus, a certain primary light, 
blessed, incorruptible, and infinite: this is the Father of all, and is styled the first man. They also maintain 
that his Ennoea, going forth from him, produced a son, and that this is the son of man—the second man. 
Below these, again, is the Holy Spirit, and under this superior spirit the elements were separated from 
each other, viz., water, darkness, the abyss, chaos, above which they declare the Spirit was borne, calling 
him the first woman. Afterwards, they maintain, the first man, with his son, delighting over the beauty of 
the Spirit—that is, of the woman—and shedding light upon her, begat by her an incorruptible light, the 
third male, whom they call Christ,—the son of the first and second man, and of the Holy Spirit, the first 
woman. 


2. The father and son thus both had intercourse with the woman (whom they also call the mother of the 
living). When, however, she could not bear nor receive into herself the greatness of the lights, they 
declare that she was filled to repletion, and became ebullient on the left side; and that thus their only son 
Christ, as belonging to the right side, and ever tending to what was higher, was immediately caught up 
with his mother to form an incorruptible AEon. This constitutes the true and holy Church, which has 
become the appellation, the meeting together, and the union of the father of all, of the first man, of the 
son, of the second man, of Christ their son, and of the woman who has been mentioned. 


3. They teach, however, that the power which proceeded from the woman by ebullition, being besprinkled 
with light, fell downward from the place occupied by its progenitors, yet possessing by its own will that 
besprinkling of light; and it they call Sinistra, Prunicus, and Sophia, as well as masculo-feminine. This 
being, in its simplicity, descended into the waters while they were yet in a state of immobility, and 
imparted motion to them also, wantonly acting upon them even to their lowest depths, and assumed from 
them a body. For they affirm that all things rushed towards and clung to that sprinkling of light, and begin 
it all round. Unless it had possessed that, it would perhaps have been totally absorbed in, and 
overwhelmed by, material substance. Being therefore bound down by a body which was composed of 
matter, and greatly burdened by it, this power regretted the course it had followed, and made an attempt 
to escape from the waters and ascend to its mother: it could not effect this, however, on account of the 
weight of the body lying over and around it. But feeling very ill at ease, it endeavoured at least to conceal 
that light which came from above, fearing lest it too might be injured by the inferior elements, as had 
happened to itself. And when it had received power from that besprinkling of light which it possessed, it 


sprang back again, and was borne aloft; and being on high, it extended itself, covered [a portion of space], 
and formed this visible heaven out of its body; yet remained under the heaven which it made, as still 
possessing the form of a watery body. But when it had conceived a desire for the light above, and had 
received power by all things, it laid down this body, and was freed from it. This body which they speak of 
that power as having thrown off, they call a female from a female. 


4. They declare, moreover, that her son had also himself a certain breath of incorruption left him by his 
mother, and that through means of it he works; and becoming powerful, he himself, as they affirm, also 
sent forth from the waters a son without a mother; for they do not allow him either to have known a 
mother. His son, again, after the example of his father, sent forth another son. This third one, too, 
generated a fourth; the fourth also generated a son: they maintain that again a son was generated by the 
fifth; and the sixth, too, generated a seventh. Thus was the Hebdomad, according to them, completed, the 
mother possessing the eighth place; and as in the case of their generations, so also in regard to dignities 
and powers, they precede each other in turn. 


5. They have also given names to [the several persons] in their system of falsehood, such as the following: 
he who was the first descendant of the mother is called Ialdabaoth; he, again, descended from him, is 
named Iao; he, from this one, is called Sabaoth; the fourth is named Adoneus; the fifth, Eloeus; the sixth, 
Oreus; and the seventh and last of all, Astanphaeus. Moreover, they represent these heavens, potentates, 
powers, angels, and creators, as sitting in their proper order in heaven, according to their generation, and 
as invisibly ruling over things celestial and terrestrial. The first of them, namely Ialdabaoth, holds his 
mother in contempt, inasmuch as he produced sons and grandsons without the permission of any one, 
yea, even angels, archangels, powers, potentates, and dominions. After these things had been done, his 
sons turned to strive and quarrel with him about the supreme power,—conduct which deeply grieved 
Ialdabaoth, and drove him to despair. In these circumstances, he cast his eyes upon the subjacent dregs of 
matter, and fixed his desire upon it, to which they declare his son owes his origin. This son is Nous 
himself, twisted into the form of a serpent; and hence were derived the spirit, the soul, and all mundane 
things: from this too were generated all oblivion, wickedness, emulation, envy, and death. They declare 
that the father imparted still greater crookedness to this serpent-like and contorted Nous of theirs, when 
he was with their father in heaven and Paradise. 


6. On this account, Ialdabaoth, becoming uplifted in spirit, boasted himself over all those things that were 
below him, and exclaimed, “I am father, and God, and above me there is no one.” But his mother, hearing 
him speak thus, cried out against him, “Do not lie, Ialdabaoth: for the father of all, the first Anthropos 
(man), is above thee; and so is Anthropos the son of Anthropos.” Then, as all were disturbed by this new 
voice, and by the unexpected proclamation, and as they were inquiring whence the noise proceeded, in 
order to lead them away and attract them to himself, they affirm that Ialdabaoth exclaimed, “Come, let us 
make man after our image.” The six powers, on hearing this, and their mother furnishing them with the 
idea of a man (in order that by means of him she might empty them of their original power), jointly formed 
a man of immense size, both in regard to breadth and length. But as he could merely writhe along the 
ground, they carried him to their father; Sophia so labouring in this matter, that she might empty him 
(Ialdabaoth) of the light with which he had been sprinkled, so that he might no longer, though still 
powerful, be able to lift up himself against the powers above. They declare, then, that by breathing into 
man the spirit of life, he was secretly emptied of his power; that hence man became a possessor of nous 
(intelligence) and enthymesis (thought); and they affirm that these are the faculties which partake in 
salvation. He [they further assert] at once gave thanks to the first Anthropos (man), forsaking those who 
had created him. 


7. But Ialdabaoth, feeling envious at this, was pleased to form the design of again emptying man by means 
of woman, and produced a woman from his own enthymesis, whom that Prunicus [above mentioned] 
laying hold of, imperceptibly emptied her of power. But the others coming and admiring her beauty, 
named her Eve, and falling in love with her, begat sons by her, whom they also declare to be the angels. 
But their mother (Sophia) cunningly devised a scheme to seduce Eve and Adam, by means of the serpent, 
to transgress the command of Ialdabaoth. Eve listened to this as if it had proceeded from a son of God, 
and yielded an easy belief. She also persuaded Adam to eat of the tree regarding which God had said that 
they should not eat of it. They then declare that, on their thus eating, they attained to the knowledge of 
that power which is above all, and departed from those who had created them. When Prunicus perceived 
that the powers were thus baffled by their own creature, she greatly rejoiced, and again cried out, that 
since the father was incorruptible, he (Ialdabaoth) who formerly called himself the father was a liar; and 
that, while Anthropos and the first woman (the Spirit) existed previously, this one (Eve) sinned by 
committing adultery. 


8. Ialdabaoth, however, through that oblivion in which he was involved, and not paying any regard to 
these things, cast Adam and Eve out of Paradise, because they had transgressed his commandment. For 
he had a desire to beget sons by Eve, but did not accomplish his wish, because his mother opposed him in 
every point, and secretly emptied Adam and Eve of the light with which they had been sprinkled, in order 
that that spirit which proceeded from the supreme power might participate neither in the curse nor 
opprobrium [caused by transgression]. They also teach that, thus being emptied of the divine substance, 
they were cursed by him, and cast down from heaven to this world. But the serpent also, who was acting 


against the father, was cast down by him into this lower world; he reduced, however, under his power the 
angels here, and begat six sons, he himself forming the seventh person, after the example of that 
Hebdomad which surrounds the father. They further declare that these are the seven mundane demons, 
who always oppose and resist the human race, because it was on their account that their father was cast 
down to this lower world. 


9. Adam and Eve previously had light, and clear, and as it were spiritual bodies, such as they were at their 
creation; but when they came to this world, these changed into bodies more opaque, and gross, and 
sluggish. Their soul also was feeble and languid, inasmuch as they had received from their creator a 
merely mundane inspiration. This continued until Prunicus, moved with compassion towards them, 
restored to them the sweet savour of the besprinkling of light, by means of which they came to a 
remembrance of themselves, and knew that they were naked, as well as that the body was a material 
substance, and thus recognised that they bore death about with them. They thereupon became patient, 
knowing that only for a time they would be enveloped in the body. They also found out food, through the 
guidance of Sophia; and when they were satisfied, they had carnal knowledge of each other, and begat 
Cain, whom the serpent, that had been cast down along with his sons, immediately laid hold of and 
destroyed by filling him with mundane oblivion, and urging into folly and audacity, so that, by slaying his 
brother Abel, he was the first to bring to light envy and death. After these, they affirm that, by the 
forethought of Prunicus, Seth was begotten, and then Norea, from whom they represent all the rest of 
mankind as being descended. They were urged on to all kinds of wickedness by the inferior Hebdomad, 
and to apostasy, idolatry, and a general contempt for everything by the superior holy Hebdomad, since the 
mother was always secretly opposed to them, and carefully preserved what was peculiarly her own, that 
is, the besprinkling of light. They maintain, moreover, that the holy Hebdomad is the seven stars which 
they call planets; and they affirm that the serpent cast down has two names, Michael and Samael. 


10. Ialdabaoth, again, being incensed with men, because they did not worship or honour him as father and 
God, sent forth a deluge upon them, that he might at once destroy them all. But Sophia opposed him in 
this point also, and Noah and his family were saved in the ark by means of the besprinkling of that light 
which proceeded from her, and through it the world was again filled with mankind. Ialdabaoth himself 
chose a certain man named Abraham from among these, and made a covenant with him, to the effect that, 
if his seed continued to serve him, he would give to them the earth for an inheritance. Afterwards, by 
means of Moses, he brought forth Abraham’s descendants from Egypt, and gave them the law, and made 
them the Jews. Among that people he chose seven days, which they also call the holy Hebdomad. Each of 
these receives his own herald for the purpose of glorifying and proclaiming God; so that, when the rest 
hear these praises, they too may serve those who are announced as gods by the prophets. 


11. Moreover, they distribute the prophets in the following manner: Moses, and Joshua the son of Nun, 
and Amos, and Habakkuk, belonged to Ialdabaoth; Samuel, and Nathan, and Jonah, and Micah, to Iao; 
Elijah, Joel, and Zechariah to Sabaoth; Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and Daniel, to Adonai; Tobias and Haggai 
to Eloi; Michaiah and Nahum to Oreus; Esdras and Zephaniah to Astanphaeus. Each one of these, then, 
glorifies his own father and God, and they maintain that Sophia, herself has also spoken many things 
through them regarding the first Anthropos (man), and concerning that Christ who is above, thus 
admonishing and reminding men of the incorruptible light, the first Anthropos, and of the descent of 
Christ. The [other] powers being terrified by these things, and marvelling at the novelty of those things 
which were announced by the prophets, Prunicus brought it about by means of Ialdabaoth (who knew not 
what he did), that emissions of two men took place, the one from the barren Elizabeth, and the other from 
the Virgin Mary. 


12. And since she herself had no rest either in heaven or on earth, she invoked her mother to assist her in 
her distress. Upon this, her mother, the first woman, was moved with compassion towards her daughter, 
on her repentance, and begged from the first man that Christ should be sent to her assistance, who, being 
sent forth, descended to his sister, and to the besprinkling of light. When he recognised her (that is, the 
Sophia below), her brother descended to her, and announced his advent through means of John, and 
prepared the baptism of repentance, and adopted Jesus beforehand, in order that on Christ descending he 
might find a pure vessel, and that by the son of that Ialdabaoth the woman might be announced by Christ. 
They further declare that he descended through the seven heavens, having assumed the likeness of their 
sons, and gradually emptied them of their power. For they maintain that the whole besprinkling of light 
rushed to him, and that Christ, descending to this world, first clothed his sister Sophia [with it], and that 
then both exulted in the mutual refreshment they felt in each other’s society: this scene they describe as 
relating to bridegroom and bride. But Jesus, inasmuch as he was begotten of the Virgin through the 
agency of God, was wiser, purer, and more righteous than all other men: Christ united to Sophia 
descended into him, and thus Jesus Christ was produced. 


13. They affirm that many of his disciples were not aware of the descent of Christ into him; but that, when 
Christ did descend on Jesus, he then began to work miracles, and heal, and announce the unknown Father, 
and openly to confess himself the son of the first man. The powers and the father of Jesus were angry at 
these proceedings, and laboured to destroy him; and when he was being led away for this purpose, they 
say that Christ himself, along with Sophia, departed from him into the state of an incorruptible AEon, 
while Jesus was crucified. Christ, however, was not forgetful of his Jesus, but sent down a certain energy 


into him from above, which raised him up again in the body, which they call both animal and spiritual; for 
he sent the mundane parts back again into the world. When his disciples saw that he had risen, they did 
not recognise him—no, not even Jesus himself, by whom he rose again from the dead. And they assert that 
this very great error prevailed among his disciples, that they imagined he had risen in a mundane body, 
not knowing that “flesh and blood do not attain to the kingdom of God.” 


14. They strove to establish the descent and ascent of Christ, by the fact that neither before his baptism, 
nor after his resurrection from the dead, do his disciples state that he did any mighty works, not being 
aware that Jesus was united to Christ, and the incorruptible AEon to the Hebdomad; and they declare his 
mundane body to be of the same nature as that of animals. But after his resurrection he tarried [on earth] 
eighteen months; and knowledge descending into him from above, he taught what was clear. He 
instructed a few of his disciples, whom he knew to be capable of understanding so great mysteries, in 
these things, and was then received up into heaven, Christ sitting down at the right hand of his father 
Ialdabaoth, that he may receive to himself the souls of those who have known them, after they have laid 
aside their mundane flesh, thus enriching himself without the knowledge or perception of his father; so 
that, in proportion as Jesus enriches himself with holy souls, to such an extent does his father suffer loss 
and is diminished, being emptied of his own power by these souls. For he will not now possess holy souls 
to send them down again into the world, except those only which are of his substance, that is, those into 
which he has breathed. But the consummation [of all things] will take place, when the whole besprinkling 
of the spirit of light is gathered together, and is carried off to form an incorruptible AEon. 


15. Such are the opinions which prevail among these persons, by whom, like the Lernaean hydra, a many- 
headed beast has been generated from the school of Valentinus. For some of them assert that Sophia 
herself became the serpent; on which account she was hostile to the creator of Adam, and implanted 
knowledge in men, for which reason the serpent was called wiser than all others. Moreover, by the 
position of our intestines, through which the food is conveyed, and by the fact that they possess such a 
figure, our internal configuration in the form of a serpent reveals our hidden generatrix. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


DOCTRINES OF THE CAINITES 


1. Others again declare that Cain derived his being from the Power above, and acknowledge that Esau, 
Korah, the Sodomites, and all such persons, are related to themselves. On this account, they add, they 
have been assailed by the Creator, yet no one of them has suffered injury. For Sophia was in the habit of 
carrying off that which belonged to her from them to herself. They declare that Judas the traitor was 
thoroughly acquainted with these things, and that he alone, knowing the truth as no others did, 
accomplished the mystery of the betrayal; by him all things, both earthly and heavenly, were thus thrown 
into confusion. They produce a fictitious history of this kind, which they style the Gospel of Judas. 


2. I have also made a collection of their writings in which they advocate the abolition of the doings of 
Hystera. Moreover, they call this Hystera the creator of heaven and earth. They also hold, like 
Carpocrates, that men cannot be saved until they have gone through all kinds of experience. An angel, 
they maintain, attends them in every one of their sinful and abominable actions, and urges them to 
venture on audacity and incur pollution. Whatever may be the nature of the action, they declare that they 
do it in the name of the angel, saying, “O thou angel, I use thy work; O thou power, I accomplish thy 
operation!” And they maintain that this is “perfect knowledge,” without shrinking to rush into such 
actions as it is not lawful even to name. 


3. It was necessary clearly to prove, that, as their very opinions and regulations exhibit them, those who 
are of the school of Valentinus derive their origin from such mothers, fathers, and ancestors, and also to 
bring forward their doctrines, with the hope that perchance some of them, exercising repentance and 
returning to the only Creator, and God the Former of the universe, may obtain salvation, and that others 
may not henceforth be drawn away by their wicked, although plausible, persuasions, imagining that they 
will obtain from them the knowledge of some greater and more sublime mysteries. But let them rather, 
learning to good effect from us the wicked tenets of these men, look with contempt upon their doctrines, 
while at the same time they pity those who, still cleaving to these miserable and baseless fables, have 
reached such a pitch of arrogance as to reckon themselves superior to all others on account of such 
knowledge, or, as it should rather be called, ignorance. They have now been fully exposed; and simply to 
exhibit their sentiments, is to obtain a victory over them. 


4. Wherefore I have laboured to bring forward, and make clearly manifest, the utterly ill-conditioned 
carcase of this miserable little fox. For there will not now be need of many words to overturn their system 
of doctrine, when it has been made manifest to all. It is as when, on a beast hiding itself in a wood, and by 
rushing forth from it is in the habit of destroying multitudes, one who beats round the wood and 
thoroughly explores it, so as to compel the animal to break cover, does not strive to capture it, seeing that 
it is truly a ferocious beast; but those present can then watch and avoid its assaults, and can cast darts at 
it from all sides, and wound it, and finally slay that destructive brute. So, in our case, since we have 
brought their hidden mysteries, which they keep in silence among themselves, to the light, it will not now 


be necessary to use many words in destroying their system of opinions. For it is now in thy power, and in 
the power of all thy associates, to familiarize yourselves with what has been said, to overthrow their 
wicked and undigested doctrines, and to set forth doctrines agreeable to the truth. Since then the case is 
so, I shall, according to promise, and as my ability serves, labour to overthrow them, by refuting them all 
in the following book. Even to give an account of them is a tedious affair, as thou seest. But I shall furnish 
means for overthrowing them, by meeting all their opinions in the order in which they have been 
described, that I may not only expose the wild beast to view, but may inflict wounds upon it from every 
side. 


Book II 


PREFACE 


1. In the first book, which immediately precedes this, exposing “knowledge falsely so called,” I showed 
thee, my very dear friend, that the whole system devised, in many and opposite ways, by those who are of 
the school of Valentinus, was false and baseless. I also set forth the tenets of their predecessors, proving 
that they not only differed among themselves, but had long previously swerved from the truth itself. I 
further explained, with all diligence, the doctrine as well as practice of Marcus the magician, since he, 
too, belongs to these persons; and I carefully noticed the passages which they garble from the Scriptures, 
with the view of adapting them to their own fictions. Moreover, I minutely narrated the manner in which, 
by means of numbers, and by the twenty-four letters of the alphabet, they boldly endeavour to establish 
[what they regard as] truth. I have also related how they think and teach that creation at large was 
formed after the image of their invisible Pleroma, and what they hold respecting the Demiurge, declaring 
at the same time the doctrine of Simon Magus of Samaria, their progenitor, and of all those who 
succeeded him. I mentioned, too, the multitude of those Gnostics who are sprung from him, and noticed 
the points of difference between them, their several doctrines, and the order of their succession, while I 
set forth all those heresies which have been originated by them. I showed, moreover, that all these 
heretics, taking their rise from Simon, have introduced impious and irreligious doctrines into this life; and 
I explained the nature of their “redemption,” and their method of initiating those who are rendered 
“perfect,” along with their invocations and their mysteries. I proved also that there is one God, the 
Creator, and that He is not the fruit of any defect, nor is there anything either above Him, or after Him.2. 
In the present book, I shall establish those points which fit in with my design, so far as time permits, and 
overthrow, by means of lengthened treatment under distinct heads, their whole system; for which reason, 
since it is an exposure and subversion of their opinions, I have so entitled the composition of this work. 
For it is fitting, by a plain revelation and overthrow of their conjunctions, to put an end to these hidden 
alliances, and to Bythus himself, and thus to obtain a demonstration that he never existed at any previous 
time, nor now has any existence. 


CHAPTER I 


THERE IS BUT ONE GOD: THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF ITS BEING OTHERWISE 


1. It is proper, then, that I should begin with the first and most important head, that is, God the Creator, 
who made the heaven and the earth, and all things that are therein (whom these men blasphemously style 
the fruit of a defect), and to demonstrate that there is nothing either above Him or after Him; nor that, 
influenced by any one, but of His own free will, He created all things, since He is the only God, the only 
Lord, the only Creator, the only Father, alone containing all things, and Himself commanding all things 
into existence. 


2. For how can there be any other Fulness, or Principle, or Power, or God, above Him, since it is matter of 
necessity that God, the Pleroma (Fulness) of all these, should contain all things in His immensity, and 
should be contained by no one? But if there is anything beyond Him, He is not then the Pleroma of all, nor 
does He contain all. For that which they declare to be beyond Him will be wanting to the Pleroma, or, [in 
other words,] to that God who is above all things. But that which is wanting, and falls in any way short, is 
not the Pleroma of all things. In such a case, He would have both beginning, middle, and end, with respect 
to those who are beyond Him. And if He has an end in regard to those things which are below, He has also 
a beginning with respect to those things which are above. In like manner, there is an absolute necessity 
that He should experience the very same thing at all other points, and should be held in, bounded, and 
enclosed by those existences that are outside of Him. For that being who is the end downwards, 
necessarily circumscribes and surrounds him who finds his end in it. And thus, according to them, the 
Father of all (that is, He whom they call Prooen and Proarche), with their Pleroma, and the good God of 
Marcion, is established and enclosed in some other, and is surrounded from without by another mighty 
Being, who must of necessity be greater, inasmuch as that which contains is greater than that which is 
contained. But then that which is greater is also stronger, and in a greater degree Lord; and that which is 
greater, and stronger, and in a greater degree Lord—must be God. 


3. Now, since there exists, according to them, also something else which they declare to be outside of the 
Pleroma, into which they further hold there descended that higher power who went astray, it is in every 
way necessary that the Pleroma either contains that which is beyond, yet is contained (for otherwise, it 
will not be beyond the Pleroma; for if there is anything beyond the Pleroma, there will be a Pleroma within 
this very Pleroma which they declare to be outside of the Pleroma, and the Pleroma will be contained by 
that which is beyond: and with the Pleroma is understood also the first God); or, again, they must be an 


infinite distance separated from each other—the Pleroma [I mean], and that which is beyond it. But if they 
maintain this, there will then be a third kind of existence, which separates by immensity the Pleroma and 
that which is beyond it. This third kind of existence will therefore bound and contain both the others, and 
will be greater both than the Pleroma, and than that which is beyond it, inasmuch as it contains both in its 
bosom. In this way, talk might go on for ever concerning those things which are contained, and those 
which contain. For if this third existence has its beginning above, and its end beneath, there is an absolute 
necessity that it be also bounded on the sides, either beginning or ceasing at certain other points, [where 
new existences begin.] These, again, and others which are above and below, will have their beginnings at 
certain other points, and so on ad infinitum; so that their thoughts would never rest in one God, but, in 
consequence of seeking after more than exists, would wander away to that which has no existence, and 
depart from the true God. 


4. These remarks are, in like manner, applicable against the followers of Marcion. For his two gods will 
also be contained and circumscribed by an immense interval which separates them from one another. But 
then there is a necessity to suppose a multitude of gods separated by an immense distance from each 
other on every side, beginning with one another, and ending in one another. Thus, by that very process of 
reasoning on which they depend for teaching that there is a certain Pleroma or God above the Creator of 
heaven and earth, any one who chooses to employ it may maintain that there is another Pleroma above 
the Pleroma, above that again another, and above Bythus another ocean of Deity, while in like manner the 
same successions hold with respect to the sides; and thus, their doctrine flowing out into immensity, there 
will always be a necessity to conceive of other Pleroma, and other Bythi, so as never at any time to stop, 
but always to continue seeking for others besides those already mentioned. Moreover, it will be uncertain 
whether these which we conceive of are below, or are, in fact, themselves the things which are above; 
and, in like manner, [it will be doubtful] respecting those things which are said by them to be above, 
whether they are really above or below; and thus our opinions will have no fixed conclusion or certainty, 
but will of necessity wander forth after worlds without limits, and gods that cannot be numbered. 


5. These things, then, being so, each deity will be contented with his own possessions, and will not be 
moved with any curiosity respecting the affairs of others; otherwise he would be unjust, and rapacious, 
and would cease to be what God is. Each creation, too, will glorify its own maker, and will be contented 
with him, not knowing any other; otherwise it would most justly be deemed an apostate by all the others, 
and would receive a richly-deserved punishment. For it must be either that there is one Being who 
contains all things, and formed in His own territory all those things which have been created, according to 
His own will; or, again, that there are numerous unlimited creators and gods, who begin from each other, 
and end in each other on every side; and it will then be necessary to allow that all the rest are contained 
from without by some one who is greater, and that they are each of them shut up within their own 
territory, and remain in it. No one of them all, therefore, is God. For there will be [much] wanting to every 
one of them, possessing [as he will do] only a very small part when compared with all the rest. The name 
of the Omnipotent will thus be brought to an end, and such an opinion will of necessity fall to impiety. 


CHAPTER II 


THE WORLD WAS NOT FORMED BY ANGELS, OR BY ANY OTHER BEING, CONTRARY TO THE WILL OF THE MOST 
HIGH GOD, BUT WAS MADE BY THE FATHER THROUGH THE WORD 


1. Those, moreover, who say that the world was formed by angels, or by any other maker of it, contrary to 
the will of Him who is the Supreme Father, err first of all in this very point, that they maintain that angels 
formed such and so mighty a creation, contrary to the will of the Most High God. This would imply that 
angels were more powerful than God; or if not so, that He was either careless, or inferior, or paid no 
regard to those things which took place among His own possessions, whether they turned out ill or well, 
so that He might drive away and prevent the one, while He praised and rejoiced over the other. But if one 
would not ascribe such conduct even to a man of any ability, how much less to God 


2. Next let them tell us whether these things have been formed within the limits which are contained by 
Him, and in His proper territory, or in regions belonging to others, and lying beyond Him? But if they say 
[that these things were done] beyond Him, then all the absurdities already mentioned will face them, and 
the Supreme God will be enclosed by that which is beyond Him, in which also it will be necessary that He 
should find His end. If, on the other hand, [these things were done] within His own proper territory, it will 
be very idle to say that the world was thus formed within His proper territory against His will by angels 
who are themselves under His power, or by any other being, as if either He Himself did not behold all 
things which take place among His own possessions, or was not aware of the things to be done by angels. 


3. If, however, [the things referred to were done] not against His will, but with His concurrence and 
knowledge, as some [of these men] think, the angels, or the Former of the world [whoever that may have 
been], will no longer be the causes of that formation, but the will of God. For if He is the Former of the 
world, He too made the angels, or at least was the cause of their creation; and He will be regarded as 
having made the world who prepared the causes of its formation. Although they maintain that the angels 
were made by a long succession downwards, or that the Former of the world [sprang] from the Supreme 
Father, as Basilides asserts; nevertheless that which is the cause of those things which have been made 


will still be traced to Him who was the Author of such a succession. [The case stands] just as regards 
success in war, which is ascribed to the king who prepared those things which are the cause of victory; 
and, in like manner, the creation of any state, or of any work, is referred to him who prepared materials 
for the accomplishment of those results which were afterwards brought about. Wherefore, we do not say 
that it was the axe which cut the wood, or the saw which divided it; but one would very properly say that 
the man cut and divided it who formed the axe and the saw for this purpose, and [who also formed] at a 
much earlier date all the tools by which the axe and the saw themselves were formed. With justice, 
therefore, according to an analogous process of reasoning, the Father of all will be declared the Former of 
this world, and not the angels, nor any other [so-called] former of the world, other than He who was its 
Author, and had formerly been the cause of the preparation for a creation of this kind. 


4. This manner of speech may perhaps be plausible or persuasive to those who know not God, and who 
liken Him to needy human beings, and to those who cannot immediately and without assistance form 
anything, but require many instrumentalities to produce what they intend. But it will not be regarded as 
at all probable by those who know that God stands in need of nothing, and that He created and made all 
things by His Word, while He neither required angels to assist Him in the production of those things 
which are made, nor of any power greatly inferior to Himself, and ignorant of the Father, nor of any defect 
or ignorance, in order that he who should know Him might become man. But He Himself in Himself, after 
a fashion which we can neither describe nor conceive, predestinating all things, formed them as He 
pleased, bestowing harmony on all things, and assigning them their own place, and the beginning of their 
creation. In this way He conferred on spiritual things a spiritual and invisible nature, on super-celestial 
things a celestial, on angels an angelical, on animals an animal, on beings that swim a nature suited to the 
water, and on those that live on the land one fitted for the land—on all, in short, a nature suitable to the 
character of the life assigned them—while He formed all things that were made by His Word that never 
wearies. 


5. For this is a peculiarity of the pre-eminence of God, not to stand in need of other instruments for the 
creation of those things which are summoned into existence. His own Word is both suitable and sufficient 
for the formation of all things, even as John, the disciple of the Lord, declares regarding Him: “All things 
were made by Him, and without Him was nothing made.” Now, among the “all things” our world must be 
embraced. It too, therefore, was made by His Word, as Scripture tells us in the book of Genesis that He 
made all things connected with our world by His Word. David also expresses the same truth [when he 
says] “For He spake, and they were made; He commanded, and they were created.” Whom, therefore, 
shall we believe as to the creation of the world—these heretics who have been mentioned that prate so 
foolishly and inconsistently on the subject, or the disciples of the Lord, and Moses, who was both a faithful 
servant of God and a prophet? He at first narrated the formation of the world in these words: “In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth,” and all other things in succession; but neither gods nor 
angels [had any share in the work]. 


Now, that this God is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Paul the apostle also has declared, [saying,] 
“There is one God, the Father, who is above all, and through all things, and in us all.” I have indeed proved 
already that there is only one God; but I shall further demonstrate this from the apostles themselves, and 
from the discourses of the Lord. For what sort of conduct would it be, were we to forsake the utterances 
of the prophets, of the Lord, and of the apostles, that we might give heed to these persons, who speak not 
a word of sense? 


CHAPTER III 


THE BYTHUS AND PLEROMA OF THE VALENTINIANS, AS WELL AS THE GOD OF MARCION, SHOWN TO BE ABSURD; 
THE WORLD WAS ACTUALLY CREATED BY THE SAME BEING WHO HAD CONCEIVED THE IDEA OF IT, AND WAS NOT 
THE FRUIT OF DEFECT OR IGNORANCE 


1. The Bythus, therefore, whom they conceive of with his Pleroma, and the God of Marcion, are 
inconsistent. If indeed, as they affirm, he has something subjacent and beyond himself, which they style 
vacuity and shadow, this vacuum is then proved to be greater than their Pleroma. But it is inconsistent 
even to make this statement, that while he contains all things within himself, the creation was formed by 
some other. For it is absolutely necessary that they acknowledge a certain void and chaotic kind of 
existence (below the spiritual Pleroma) in which this universe was formed, and that the Propator 
purposely left this chaos as it was, either knowing beforehand what things were to happen in it, or being 
ignorant of them. If he was really ignorant, then God will not be prescient of all things. But they will not 
even [in that case] be able to assign a reason on what account He thus left this place void during so long a 
period of time. If, again, He is prescient, and contemplated mentally that creation which was about to 
have a being in that place, then He Himself created it who also formed it beforehand [ideally] in Himself. 


2. Let them cease, therefore, to affirm that the world was made by any other; for as soon as God formed a 
conception in His mind, that was also done which He had thus mentally conceived. For it was not possible 
that one Being should mentally form the conception, and another actually produce the things which had 
been conceived by Him in His mind. But God, according to these heretics, mentally conceived either an 
eternal world or a temporal one, both of which suppositions cannot be true. Yet if He had mentally 


conceived of it as eternal, spiritual, and visible, it would also have been formed such. But if it was formed 
such as it really is, then He made it such who had mentally conceived of it as such; or He willed it to exist 
in the ideality of the Father, according to the conception of His mind, such as it now is, compound, 
mutable, and transient. Since, then, it is just such as the Father had [ideally] formed in counsel with 
Himself, it must be worthy of the Father. But to affirm that what was mentally conceived and pre-created 
by the Father of all, just as it has been actually formed, is the fruit of defect, and the production of 
ignorance, is to be guilty of great blasphemy. For, according to them, the Father of all will thus be 
[regarded as] generating in His breast, according to His own mental conception, the emanations of defect 
and the fruits of ignorance, since the things which He had conceived in His mind have actually been 
produced. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ABSURDITY OF THE SUPPOSED VACUUM AND DEFECT OF THE HERETICS IS DEMONSTRATED 


1. The cause, then, of such a dispensation on the part of God, is to be inquired after; but the formation of 
the world is not to be ascribed to any other. And all things are to be spoken of as having been so prepared 
by God beforehand, that they should be made as they have been made; but shadow and vacuity are not to 
be conjured into existence. But whence, let me ask, came this vacuity [of which they speak]? If it was 
indeed produced by Him who, according to them, is the Father and Author of all things, then it is both 
equal in honour and related to the rest of the AEons, perchance even more ancient than they are. 
Moreover, if it proceeded from the same source [as they did], it must be similar in nature to Him who 
produced it, as well as to those along with whom it was produced. There will therefore be an absolute 
necessity, both that the Bythus of whom they speak, along with Sige, be similar in nature to a vacuum, 
that is, that He really is a vacuum; and that the rest of the AEons, since they are the brothers of vacuity, 
should also be devoid of substance. If, on the other hand, it has not been thus produced, it must have 
sprang from and been generated by itself, and in that case it will be equal in point of age to that Bythus 
who is, according to them, the Father of all; and thus vacuity will be of the same nature and of the same 
honour with Him who is, according to them, the universal Father. For it must of necessity have been either 
produced by some one, or generated by itself, and sprung from itself. But if, in truth, vacuity was 
produced, then its producer Valentinus is also a vacuum, as are likewise his followers. If, again, it was not 
produced, but was generated by itself, then that which is really a vacuum is similar to, and the brother of, 
and of the same honour with, that Father who has been proclaimed by Valentinus; while it is more ancient, 
and dating its existence from a period greatly anterior, and more exalted in honour than the remaining 
AEons of Ptolemy himself, and Heracleon, and all the rest who hold the same opinions. 


2. But if, driven to despair in regard to these points, they confess that the Father of all contains all things, 
and that there is nothing whatever outside of the Pleroma (for it is an absolute necessity that, [if there be 
anything outside of it,] it should be bounded and circumscribed by something greater than itself), and that 
they speak of what is without and what within in reference to knowledge and ignorance, and not with 
respect to local distance; but that, in the Pleroma, or in those things which are contained by the Father, 
the whole creation which we know to have been formed, having been made by the Demiurge, or by the 
angels, is contained by the unspeakable greatness, as the centre is in a circle, or as a spot is in a garment, 
—then, in the first place, what sort of a being must that Bythus be, who allows a stain to have place in His 
own bosom, and permits another one to create or produce within His territory, contrary to His own will? 
Such a mode of acting would truly entail [the charge of] degeneracy upon the entire Pleroma, since it 
might from the first have cut off that defect, and those emanations which derived their origin from it, and 
not have agreed to permit the formation of creation either in ignorance, or passion, or in defect. For he 
who can afterwards rectify a defect, and does, as it were, wash away a stain, could at a much earlier date 
have taken care that no such stain should, even at first, be found among his possessions. Or if at the first 
he allowed that the things which were made [should be as they are], since they could not, in fact, be 
formed otherwise, then it follows that they must always continue in the same condition. For how is it 
possible, that those things which cannot at the first obtain rectification, should subsequently receive it? 
Or how can men Say that they are called to perfection, when those very beings who are the causes from 
which men derive their origin—either the Demiurge himself, or the angels—are declared to exist in 
defect? And if, as is maintained, [the Supreme Being,] inasmuch as He is benignant, did at last take pity 
upon men, and bestow on them perfection, He ought at first to have pitied those who were the creators of 
man, and to have conferred on them perfection. In this way, men too would verily have shared in His 
compassion, being formed perfect by those that were perfect. For if He pitied the work of these beings, 
He ought long before to have pitied themselves, and not to have allowed them to fall into such awful 
blindness. 


3. Their talk also about shadow and vacuity, in which they maintain that the creation with which we are 
concerned was formed, will be brought to nothing, if the things referred to were created within the 
territory which is contained by the Father. For if they hold that the light of their Father is such that it fills 
all things which are inside of Him, and illuminates them all, how can any vacuum or shadow possibly exist 
within that territory which is contained by the Pleroma, and by the light of the Father? For, in that case, it 
behoves them to point out some place within the Propator, or within the Pleroma, which is not illuminated, 
nor kept possession of by any one, and in which either the angels or the Demiurge formed whatever they 


pleased. Nor will it be a small amount of space in which such and so great a creation can be conceived of 
as having been formed. There will therefore be an absolute necessity that, within the Pleroma, or within 
the Father of whom they speak, they should conceive of some place, void, formless, and full of darkness, in 
which those things were formed which have been formed. By such a supposition, however, the light of 
their Father would incur a reproach, as if He could not illuminate and fill those things which are within 
Himself. Thus, then, when they maintain that these things were the fruit of defect and the work of error, 
they do moreover introduce defect and error within the Pleroma, and into the bosom of the Father. 


CHAPTER V 


THIS WORLD WAS NOT FORMED BY ANY OTHER BEINGS WITHIN THE TERRITORY WHICH IS CONTAINED BY THE 
FATHER 


1. The remarks, therefore, which I made a little while ago are suitable in answer to those who assert that 
this world was formed outside of the Pleroma, or under a “good God;” and such persons, with the Father 
they speak of, will be quite cut off from that which is outside the Pleroma, in which, at the same time, it is 
necessary that they should finally rest. In answer to those, again, who maintain that this world was 
formed by certain other beings within that territory which is contained by the Father, all those points 
which have now been noticed will present themselves [as exhibiting their] absurdities and incoherencies; 
and they will be compelled either to acknowledge all those things which are within the Father, lucid, full, 
and energetic, or to accuse the light of the Father as if He could not illuminate all things; or, as a portion 
of their Pleroma [is so described], the whole of it must be confessed to be void, chaotic, and full of 
darkness. And they accuse all other created things as if these were merely temporal, or [at the best], if 
eternal, yet material. But these (the AEons) ought to be regarded as beyond the reach of such 
accusations, since they are within the Pleroma, or the charges in question will equally fall against the 
entire Pleroma; and thus the Christ of whom they speak is discovered to be the author of ignorance. For, 
according to their statements, when He had given a form so far as substance was concerned to the 
Mother they conceive of, He cast her outside of the Pleroma; that is, He cut her off from knowledge. He, 
therefore, who separated her from knowledge, did in reality produce ignorance in her. How then could the 
very same person bestow the gift of knowledge on the rest of the AEons, those who were anterior to Him 
[in production], and yet be the author of ignorance to His Mother? For He placed her beyond the pale of 
knowledge, when He cast her outside of the Pleroma. 


2. Moreover, if they explain being within and without the Pleroma as implying knowledge and ignorance 
respectively, as certain of them do (since he who has knowledge is within that which knows), then they 
must of necessity grant that the Saviour Himself (whom they designate All Things) was in a state of 
ignorance. For they maintain that, on His coming forth outside of the Pleroma, He imparted form to their 
Mother [Achamoth]. If, then, they assert that whatever is outside [the Pleroma] is ignorant of all things, 
and if the Saviour went forth to impart form to their Mother, then He was situated beyond the pale of the 
knowledge of all things; that is, He was in ignorance. How then could He communicate knowledge to her, 
when He Himself was beyond the pale of knowledge? For we, too, they declare to be outside the Pleroma, 
inasmuch as we are outside of the knowledge which they possess. And once more: If the Saviour really 
went forth beyond the Pleroma to seek after the sheep which was lost, but the Pleroma is [co-extensive 
with] knowledge, then He placed Himself beyond the pale of knowledge, that is, in ignorance. For it is 
necessary either that they grant that what is outside the Pleroma is so in a local sense, in which case all 
the remarks formerly made will rise up against them; or if they speak of that which is within in regard to 
knowledge, and of that which is without in respect to ignorance, then their Saviour, and Christ long before 
Him, must have been formed in ignorance, inasmuch as they went forth beyond the Pleroma, that is, 
beyond the pale of knowledge, in order to impart form to their Mother. 


3. These arguments may, in like manner, be adapted to meet the case of all those who, in any way, 
maintain that the world was formed either by angels or by any other one than the true God. For the 
charges which they bring against the Demiurge, and those things which were made material and 
temporal, will in truth fall back on the Father; if indeed the very things which were formed in the bosom 
of the Pleroma began by and by in fact to be dissolved, in accordance with the permission and good-will of 
the Father. The [immediate] Creator, then, is not the [real] Author of this work, thinking, as He did, that 
He formed it very good, but He who allows and approves of the productions of defect, and the works of 
error having a place among his own possessions, and that temporal things should be mixed up with 
eternal, corruptible with incorruptible, and those which partake of error with those which belong to truth. 
If, however, these things were formed without the permission or approbation of the Father of all, then that 
Being must be more powerful, stronger, and more kingly, who made these things within a territory which 
properly belongs to Him (the Father), and did so without His permission. If again, as some Say, their 
Father permitted these things without approving of them, then He gave the permission on account of 
some necessity, being either able to prevent [such procedure], or not able. But if indeed He could not 
[hinder it], then He is weak and powerless; while, if He could, He is a seducer, a hypocrite, and a slave of 
necessity, inasmuch as He does not consent [to such a course], and yet allows it as if He did consent. And 
allowing error to arise at the first, and to go on increasing, He endeavours in later times to destroy it, 
when already many have miserably perished on account of the [original] defect. 


4. It is not seemly, however, to say of Him who is God over all, since He is free and independent, that He 
was a Slave to necessity, or that anything takes place with His permission, yet against His desire; 
otherwise they will make necessity greater and more kingly than God, since that which has the most 
power is superior to all [others]. And He ought at the very beginning to have cut off the causes of [the 
fancied] necessity, and not to have allowed Himself to be shut up to yielding to that necessity, by 
permitting anything besides that which became Him. For it would have been much better, more 
consistent, and more God-like, to cut off at the beginning the principle of this kind of necessity, than 
afterwards, as if moved by repentance, to endeavour to extirpate the results of necessity when they had 
reached such a development. And if the Father of all be a slave to necessity, and must yield to fate, while 
He unwillingly tolerates the things which are done, but is at the same time powerless to do anything in 
opposition to necessity and fate (like the Homeric Jupiter, who says of necessity, “I have willingly given 
thee, yet with unwilling mind”), then, according to this reasoning, the Bythus of whom they speak will be 
found to be the slave of necessity and fate. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ANGELS AND THE CREATOR OF THE WORLD COULD NOT HAVE BEEN IGNORANT OF THE SUPREME GOD 


1. How, again, could either the angels, or the Creator of the world, have been ignorant of the Supreme 
God, seeing they were His property, and His creatures, and were contained by Him? He might indeed 
have been invisible to them on account of His superiority, but He could by no means have been unknown 
to them on account of His providence. For though it is true, as they declare, that they were very far 
separated from Him through their inferiority [of nature], yet, as His dominion extended over all of them, it 
behoved them to know their Ruler, and to be aware of this in particular, that He who created them is Lord 
of all. For since His invisible essence is mighty, it confers on all a profound mental intuition and 
perception of His most powerful, yea, omnipotent greatness. Wherefore, although “no one knows the 
Father, except the Son, nor the Son except the Father, and those to whom the Son will reveal Him,” yet all 
[beings] do know this one fact at least, because reason, implanted in their minds, moves them, and reveals 
to them [the truth] that there is one God, the Lord of all. 


2. And on this account all things have been [by general consent] placed under the sway of Him who is 
styled the Most High, and the Almighty. By calling upon Him, even before the coming of our Lord, men 
were saved both from most wicked spirits, and from all kinds of demons, and from every sort of apostate 
power. This was the case, not as if earthly spirits or demons had seen Him, but because they knew of the 
existence of Him who is God over all, at whose invocation they trembled, as there does tremble every 
creature, and principality, and power, and every being endowed with energy under His government. By 
way of parallel, shall not those who live under the empire of the Romans, although they have never seen 
the emperor, but are far separated from him both by land and sea, know very well, as they experience his 
rule, who it is that possesses the principal power in the state? How then could it be, that those angels who 
were superior to us [in nature], or even He whom they call the Creator of the world, did not know the 
Almighty, when even dumb animals tremble and yield at the invocation of His name? And as, although 
they have not seen Him, yet all things are subject to the name of our Lord, so must they also be to His 
who made and established all things by His word, since it was no other than He who formed the world. 
And for this reason do the Jews even now put demons to flight by means of this very adjuration, inasmuch 
as all beings fear the invocation of Him who created them. 


3. If, then, they shrink from affirming that the angels are more irrational than the dumb animals, they will 
find that it behoved these, although they had not seen Him who is God over all, to know His power and 
sovereignty. For it will appear truly ridiculous, if they maintain that they themselves indeed, who dwell 
upon the earth, know Him who is God over all whom they have never seen, but will not allow Him who, 
according to their opinion, formed them and the whole world, although He dwells in the heights and 
above the heavens, to know those things with which they themselves, though they dwell below, are 
acquainted. [This is the case], unless perchance they maintain that Bythus lives in Tartarus below the 
earth, and that on this account they have attained to a knowledge of Him before those angels who have 
their abode on high. Thus do they rush into such an abyss of madness as to pronounce the Creator of the 
world void of understanding. They are truly deserving of pity, since with such utter folly they affirm that 
He (the Creator of the world) neither knew His Mother, nor her seed, nor the Pleroma of the AEons, nor 
the Propator, nor what the things were which He made; but that these are images of those things which 
are within the Pleroma, the Saviour having secretly laboured that they should be so formed [by the 
unconscious Demiurge], in honour of those things which are above. 


CHAPTER VII 
CREATED THINGS ARE NOT THE IMAGES OF THOSE AEONS WHO ARE WITHIN THE PLEROMA 


1. While the Demiurge was thus ignorant of all things, they tell us that the Saviour conferred honour upon 
the Pleroma by the creation [which he summoned into existence] through means of his Mother, inasmuch 
as he produced similitudes and images of those things which are above. But I have already shown that it 
was impossible that anything should exist beyond the Pleroma (in which external region they tell us that 


images were made of those things which are within the Pleroma), or that this world was formed by any 
other one than the Supreme God. But it is a pleasant thing to overthrow them on every side, and to prove 
them vendors of falsehood; let us say, in opposition to them, that if these things were made by the Saviour 
to the honour of those which are above, after their likeness, then it behoved them always to endure, that 
those things which have been honoured should perpetually continue in honour. But if they do in fact pass 
away, what is the use of this very brief period of honour,—an honour which at one time had no existence, 
and which shall again come to nothing? In that case I shall prove that the Saviour is rather an aspirant 
after vainglory, than one who honours those things which are above. For what honour can those things 
which are temporal confer on such as are eternal and endure for ever? or those which pass away on such 
as remain? or those which are corruptible on such as are incorruptible?—since, even among men who are 
themselves mortal, there is no value attached to that honour which speedily passes away, but to that 
which endures as long as it possibly can. But those things which, as soon as they are made, come to an 
end, may justly be said rather to have been formed for the contempt of such as are thought to be 
honoured by them; and that that which is eternal is contumeliously treated when its image is corrupted 
and dissolved. But what if their Mother had not wept, and laughed, and been involved in despair? The 
Saviour would not then have possessed any means of honouring the Fulness, inasmuch as her last state of 
confusion did not have substance of its own by which it might honour the Propator. 


2. Alas for the honour of vainglory which at once passes away, and no longer appears! There will be some 
AEon, in whose case such honour will not be thought at all to have had an existence, and then the things 
which are above will be unhonoured; or it will be necessary to produce once more another Mother 
weeping, and in despair, in order to the honour of the Pleroma. What a dissimilar, and at the same time 
blasphemous image! Do you tell me that an image of the Only-begotten was produced by the former of the 
world, whom again ye wish to be considered the Nous (mind) of the Father of all, and [yet maintain] that 
this image was ignorant of itself, ignorant of creation,—ignorant, too, of the Mother,—ignorant of 
everything that exists, and of those things which were made by it; and are you not ashamed while, in 
opposition to yourselves, you ascribe ignorance even to the Only-begotten Himself? For if these things 
[below] were made by the Saviour after the similitude of those which are above, while He (the Demiurge) 
who was made after such similitude was in so great ignorance, it necessarily follows that around Him, and 
in accordance with Him, after whose likeness he that is thus ignorant was formed, ignorance of the kind 
in question spiritually exists. For it is not possible, since both were produced spiritually, and neither 
fashioned nor composed, that in some the likeness was preserved, while in others the likeness of the 
image was spoiled, that image which was here produced that it might be according to the image of that 
production which is above. But if it is not similar, the charge will then attach to the Saviour, who produced 
a dissimilar image,—of being, so to speak, an incompetent workman. For it is out of their power to affirm 
that the Saviour had not the faculty of production, since they style Him All Things. If, then, the image is 
dissimilar, he is a poor workman, and the blame lies, according to their hypothesis, with the Saviour. If, on 
the other hand, it is similar, then the same ignorance will be found to exist in the Nous (mind) of their 
Propator, that is, in the Only-begotten. The Nous of the Father, in that case, was ignorant of Himself; 
ignorant, too, of the Father; ignorant, moreover, of those very things which were formed by Him. But if He 
has knowledge, it necessarily follows also that he who was formed after his likeness by the Saviour should 
know the things which are like; and thus, according to their own principles, their monstrous blasphemy is 
overthrown. 


3. Apart from this, however, how can those things which belong to creation, various, manifold, and 
innumerable as they are, be the images of those thirty AEons which are within the Pleroma, whose names, 
as these men fix them, I have set forth in the book which precedes this? And not only will they be unable 
to adapt the [vast] variety of creation at large to the [comparative] smallness of their Pleroma, but they 
cannot do this even with respect to any one part of it, whether [that possessed by] celestial or terrestrial 
beings, or those that live in the waters. For they themselves testify that their Pleroma consists of thirty 
AEons; but any one will undertake to show that, in a single department of those [created beings] which 
have been mentioned, they reckon that there are not thirty, but many thousands of species. How then can 
those things, which constitute such a multiform creation, which are opposed in nature to each other, and 
disagree among themselves, and destroy the one the other, be the images and likenesses of the thirty 
AEons of the Pleroma, if indeed, as they declare, these being possessed of one nature, are of equal and 
similar properties, and exhibit no differences [among themselves]? For it was incumbent, if these things 
are images of those AEons,—inasmuch as they declare that some men are wicked by nature, and some, on 
the other hand, naturally good,—to point out such differences also among their AEFons, and to maintain 
that some of them were produced naturally good, while some were naturally evil, so that the supposition 
of the likeness of those things might harmonize with the AEons. Moreover, since there are in the world 
some creatures that are gentle, and others that are fierce, some that are innocuous, while others are 
hurtful and destroy the rest; some have their abode on the earth, others in the water, others in the air, and 
others in the heaven; in like manner, they are bound to show that the AEons possess such properties, if 
indeed the one are the images of the others. And besides; “the eternal fire which the Father has prepared 
for the devil and his angels,’”—they ought to show of which of those AEons that are above it is the image; 
for it, too, is reckoned part of the creation. 


4. If, however, they say that these things are the images of the Enthymesis of that AEon who fell into 
passion, then, first of all, they will act impiously against their Mother, by declaring her to be the first 


cause of evil and corruptible images. And then, again, how can those things which are manifold, and 
dissimilar, and contrary in their nature, be the images of one and the same Being? And if they say that the 
angels of the Pleroma are numerous, and that those things which are many are the images of these—not 
in this way either will the account they give be satisfactory. For, in the first place, they are then bound to 
point out differences among the angels of the Pleroma, which are mutually opposed to each other, even as 
the images existing below are of a contrary nature among themselves. And then, again, since there are 
many, yea, innumerable angels who surround the Creator, as all the prophets acknowledge,—Isaying, for 
instance,] “Ten thousand times ten thousand stood beside Him, and many thousands of thousands 
ministered unto Him,”—then, according to them, the angels of the Pleroma will have as images the angels 
of the Creator, and the entire creation remains in the image of the Pleroma, but so that the thirty AEons 
no longer correspond to the manifold variety of the creation. 


5. Still further, if these things [below] were made after the similitude of those [above], after the likeness of 
which again will those then be made? For if the Creator of the world did not form these things directly 
from His own conception, but, like an architect of no ability, or a boy receiving his first lesson, copied 
them from archetypes furnished by others, then whence did their Bythus obtain the forms of that creation 
which He at first produced? It clearly follows that He must have received the model from some other one 
who is above Him, and that one, in turn, from another. And none the less [for these suppositions], the talk 
about images, as about gods, will extend to infinity, if we do not at once fix our mind on one Artificer, and 
on one God, who of Himself formed those things which have been created. Or is it really the case that, in 
regard to mere men, one will allow that they have of themselves invented what is useful for the purposes 
of life, but will not grant to that God who formed the world, that of Himself He created the forms of those 
things which have been made, and imparted to it its orderly arrangement? 


6. But, again, how can these things [below] be images of those [above], since they are really contrary to 
them, and can in no respect have sympathy with them? For those things which are contrary to each other 
may indeed be destructive of those to which they are contrary, but can by no means be their images—as, 
for instance, water and fire; or, again, light and darkness, and other such things, can never be the images 
of one another. In like manner, neither can those things which are corruptible and earthly, and of a 
compound nature, and transitory, be the images of those which, according to these men, are spiritual; 
unless these very things themselves be allowed to be compound, limited in space, and of a definite shape, 
and thus no longer spiritual, and diffused, and spreading into vast extent, and incomprehensible. For they 
must of necessity be possessed of a definite figure, and confined within certain limits, that they may be 
true images; and then it is decided that they are not spiritual. If, however, these men maintain that they 
are spiritual, and diffused, and incomprehensible, how can those things which are possessed of figure, 
and confined within certain limits, be the images of such as are destitute of figure and incomprehensible? 


7. If, again, they affirm that neither according to configuration nor formation, but according to number 
and the order of production, those things [above] are the images [of these below], then, in the first place, 
these things [below] ought not to be spoken of as images and likenesses of those AEons that are above. 
For how can the things which have neither the fashion nor shape of those [above] be their images? And, in 
the next place, they would adapt both the numbers and productions of the AEons above, so as to render 
them identical with and similar to those that belong to the creation [below]. But now, since they refer to 
only thirty AEons, and declare that the vast multitude of things which are embraced within the creation 
[below] are images of those that are but thirty, we may justly condemn them as utterly destitute of sense. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CREATED THINGS ARE NOT A SHADOW OF THE PLEROMA 


1. If again, they declare that these things [below] are a shadow of those [above], as some of them are 
bold enough to maintain, so that in this respect they are images, then it will be necessary for them to 
allow that those things which are above are possessed of bodies. For those bodies which are above do cast 
a shadow, but spiritual substances do not, since they can in no degree darken others. If, however, we also 
grant them this point (though it is, in fact, an impossibility), that there is a shadow belonging to those 
essences which are spiritual and lucent, into which they declare their Mother descended; yet, since those 
things [which are above] are eternal, and that shadow which is cast by them endures for ever, [it follows 
that] these things [below] are also not transitory, but endure along with those which cast their shadow 
over them. If, on the other hand, these things [below] are transitory, it is a necessary consequence that 
those [above] also, of which these are the shadow, pass away; while; if they endure, their shadow likewise 
endures. 


2. If, however, they maintain that the shadow spoken of does not exist as being produced by the shade of 
[those above], but simply in this respect, that [the things below] are far separated from those [above], 
they will then charge the light of their Father with weakness and insufficiency, as if it cannot extend so far 
as these things, but fails to fill that which is empty, and to dispel the shadow, and that when no one is 
offering any hindrance. For, according to them, the light of their Father will be changed into darkness and 
buried in obscurity, and will come to an end in those places which are characterized by emptiness, since it 
cannot penetrate and fill all things. Let them then no longer declare that their Bythus is the fulness of all 


things, if indeed he has neither filled nor illuminated that which is vacuum and shadow; or, on the other 
hand, let them cease talking of vacuum and shadow, if the light of their Father does in truth fill all things. 


3. Beyond the primary Father, then—that is, the God who is over all—there can neither be any Pleroma 
into which they declare the Enthymesis of that AEon who suffered passion, descended (so that the 
Pleroma itself, or the primary God, should not be limited and circumscribed by that which is beyond, and 
should, in fact, be contained by it); nor can vacuum or shadow have any existence, since the Father exists 
beforehand, so that His light cannot fail, and find end in a vacuum. It is, moreover, irrational and impious 
to conceive of a place in which He who is, according to them, Propator, and Proarche, and Father of all, 
and of this Pleroma, ceases and has an end. Nor, again, is it allowable, for the reasons already stated, to 
allege that some other being formed so vast a creation in the bosom of the Father, either with or without 
His consent. For it is equally impious and infatuated to affirm that so great a creation was formed by 
angels, or by some particular production ignorant of the true God in that territory which is His own. Nor 
is it possible that those things which are earthly and material could have been formed within their 
Pleroma, since that is wholly spiritual. And further, it is not even possible that those things which belong 
to a multiform creation, and have been formed with mutually opposite qualities [could have been created] 
after the image of the things above, since these (i.e., the AEons) are said to be few, and of a like 
formation, and homogeneous. Their talk, too, about the shadow of kenoma—that is, of a vacuum—has in 
all points turned out false. Their figment, then, [in what way soever viewed,] has been proved groundless, 
and their doctrines untenable. Empty, too, are those who listen to them, and are verily descending into the 
abyss of perdition. 


CHAPTER IX 


THERE IS BUT ONE CREATOR OF THE WORLD, GOD THE FATHER: THIS THE CONSTANT BELIEF OF THE CHURCH 


1. That God is the Creator of the world is accepted even by those very persons who in many ways speak 
against Him, and yet acknowledge Him, styling Him the Creator, and an angel, not to mention that all the 
Scriptures call out [to the same effect], and the Lord teaches us of this Father who is in heaven, and no 
other, as I shall show in the sequel of this work. For the present, however, that proof which is derived from 
those who allege doctrines opposite to ours, is of itself sufficient,—all men, in fact, consenting to this 
truth: the ancients on their part preserving with special care, from the tradition of the first-formed man, 
this persuasion, while they celebrate the praises of one God, the Maker of heaven and earth; others, 
again, after them, being reminded of this fact by the prophets of God, while the very heathen learned it 
from creation itself. For even creation reveals Him who formed it, and the very work made suggests Him 
who made it, and the world manifests Him who ordered it. The Universal Church, moreover, through the 
whole world, has received this tradition from the apostles. 


2. This God, then, being acknowledged, as I have said, and receiving testimony from all to the fact of His 
existence, that Father whom they conjure into existence is beyond doubt untenable, and has no witnesses 
[to his existence]. Simon Magus was the first who said that he himself was God over all, and that the 
world was formed by his angels. Then those who succeeded him, as I have shown in the first book, by 
their several opinions, still further depraved [his teaching] through their impious and irreligious doctrines 
against the Creator. These [heretics now referred to], being the disciples of those mentioned, render such 
as assent to them worse than the heathen. For the former “serve the creature rather than the Creator,” 
and “those which are not gods,” notwithstanding that they ascribe the first place in Deity to that God who 
was the Maker of this universe. But the latter maintain that He, [i.e., the Creator of this world,] is the fruit 
of a defect, and describe Him as being of an animal nature, and as not knowing that Power which is above 
Him, while He also exclaims, “I am God, and besides Me there is no other God.” Affirming that He lies, 
they are themselves liars, attributing all sorts of wickedness to Him; and conceiving of one who is not 
above this Being as really having an existence, they are thus convicted by their own views of blasphemy 
against that God who really exists, while they conjure into existence a god who has no existence, to their 
own condemnation. And thus those who declare themselves “perfect,” and as being possessed of the 
knowledge of all things, are found to be worse than the heathen, and to entertain more blasphemous 
opinions even against their own Creator. 


CHAPTER X 


PERVERSE INTERPRETATIONS OF SCRIPTURE BY THE HERETICS: GOD CREATED ALL THINGS OUT OF NOTHING, 
AND NOT FROM PRE-EXISTENT MATTER 


1. It is therefore in the highest degree irrational, that we should take no account of Him who is truly God, 
and who receives testimony from all, while we inquire whether there is above Him that [other being] who 
really has no existence, and has never been proclaimed by any one. For that nothing has been clearly 
spoken regarding Him, they themselves furnish testimony; for since they, with wretched success, transfer 
to that being who has been conceived of by them, those parables [of Scripture] which, whatever the form 
in which they have been spoken, are sought after [for this purpose], it is manifest that they now generate 
another [god], who was never previously sought after. For by the fact that they thus endeavour to explain 
ambiguous passages of Scripture (ambiguous, however, not as if referring to another god, but as regards 


the dispensations of [the true] God), they have constructed another god, weaving, as I said before, ropes 
of sand, and affixing a more important to a less important question. For no question can be solved by 
means of another which itself awaits solution; nor, in the opinion of those possessed of sense, can an 
ambiguity be explained by means of another ambiguity, or enigmas by means of another greater enigma, 
but things of such character receive their solution from those which are manifest, and consistent and 
clear. 


2. But these [heretics], while striving to explain passages of Scripture and parables, bring forward 
another more important, and indeed impious question, to this effect, “Whether there be really another god 
above that God who was the Creator of the world?” They are not in the way of solving the questions 
[which they propose]; for how could they find means of doing so? But they append an important question 
to one of less consequence, and thus insert [in their speculations] a difficulty incapable of solution. For in 
order that they may know “knowledge” itself (yet not learning this fact, that the Lord, when thirty years 
old, came to the baptism of truth), they do impiously despise that God who was the Creator, and who sent 
Him for the salvation of men. And that they may be deemed capable of informing us whence is the 
substance of matter, while they believe not that God, according to His pleasure, in the exercise of His own 
will and power, formed all things (so that those things which now are should have an existence) out of 
what did not previously exist, they have collected [a multitude of] vain discourses. They thus truly reveal 
their infidelity; they do not believe in that which really exists, and they have fallen away into [the belief of] 
that which has, in fact, no existence. 


3. For, when they tell us that all moist substance proceeded from the tears of Achamoth, all lucid 
substance from her smile, all solid substance from her sadness, all mobile substance from her terror, and 
that thus they have sublime knowledge on account of which they are superior to others,—how can these 
things fail to be regarded as worthy of contempt, and truly ridiculous? They do not believe that God (being 
powerful, and rich in all resources) created matter itself, inasmuch as they know not how much a spiritual 
and divine essence can accomplish. But they do believe that their Mother, whom they style a female from 
a female, produced from her passions aforesaid the so vast material substance of creation. They inquire, 
too, whence the substance of creation was supplied to the Creator; but they do not inquire whence [were 
supplied] to their Mother (whom they call the Enthymesis and impulse of the AEon that went astray) so 
great an amount of tears, or perspiration, or sadness, or that which produced the remainder of matter. 


4. For, to attribute the substance of created things to the power and will of Him who is God of all, is 
worthy both of credit and acceptance. It is also agreeable [to reason], and there may be well said 
regarding such a belief, that “the things which are impossible with men are possible with God.” While 
men, indeed, cannot make anything out of nothing, but only out of matter already existing, yet God is in 
this point pre-eminently superior to men, that He Himself called into being the substance of His creation, 
when previously it had no existence. But the assertion that matter was produced from the Enthymesis of 
an AEon going astray, and that the AEon [referred to] was far separated from her Enthymesis, and that, 
again, her passion and feeling, apart from herself, became matter—is incredible, infatuated, impossible, 
and untenable. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE HERETICS, FROM THEIR DISBELIEF OF THE TRUTH, HAVE FALLEN INTO AN ABYSS OF ERROR: REASONS FOR 
INVESTIGATING THEIR SYSTEMS 


1. They do not believe that He, who is God above all, formed by His Word, in His own territory, as He 
Himself pleased, the various and diversified [works of creation which exist], inasmuch as He is the former 
of all things, like a wise architect, and a most powerful monarch. But they believe that angels, or some 
power separate from God, and who was ignorant of Him, formed this universe. By this course, therefore, 
not yielding credit to the truth, but wallowing in falsehood, they have lost the bread of true life, and have 
fallen into vacuity and an abyss of shadow. They are like the dog of AEsop, which dropped the bread, and 
made an attempt at seizing its shadow, thus losing the [real] food. It is easy to prove from the very words 
of the Lord, that He acknowledges one Father and Creator of the world, and Fashioner of man, who was 
proclaimed by the law and the prophets, while He knows no other, and that this One is really God over all; 
and that He teaches that that adoption of sons pertaining to the Father, which is eternal life, takes place 
through Himself, conferring it [as He does] on all the righteous. 


2. But since these men delight in attacking us, and in their true character of cavillers assail us with points 
which really tell not at all against us, bringing forward in opposition to us a multitude of parables and 
[captious] questions, I have thought it well, on the other side, first of all to put to them the following 
inquiries concerning their own doctrines, to exhibit their improbability, and to put an end to their 
audacity. After this has been done, [I intend] to bring forward the discourses of the Lord, so that they may 
not only be rendered destitute of the means of attacking us, but that, since they will be unable reasonably 
to reply to those questions which are put, they may see that their plan of argument is destroyed; so that, 
either returning to the truth, and humbling themselves, and ceasing from their multifarious phantasies, 
they may propitiate God for those blasphemies they have uttered against Him, and obtain salvation; or 
that, if they still persevere in that system of vainglory which has taken possession of their minds, they may 


at least find it necessary to change their kind of argument against us. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE TRIACONTAD OF THE HERETICS ERRS BOTH BY DEFECT AND EXCESS: SOPHIA COULD NEVER HAVE 
PRODUCED ANYTHING APART FROM HER CONSORT; LOGOS AND SIGE COULD NOT HAVE BEEN 
CONTEMPORARIES 


1. We may remark, in the first place, regarding their Triacontad, that the whole of it marvellously falls to 
ruin on both sides, that is, both as respects defect and excess. They say that to indicate it the Lord came 
to be baptized at the age of thirty years. But this assertion really amounts to a manifest subversion of 
their entire argument. As to defect, this happens as follows: first of all, because they reckon the Propator 
among the other AEons. For the Father of all ought not to be counted with other productions; He who was 
not produced with that which was produced; He who was unbegotten with that which was born; He whom 
no one comprehends with that which is comprehended by Him, and who is on this account [Himself] 
incomprehensible; and He who is without figure with that which has a definite shape. For inasmuch as He 
is superior to the rest, He ought not to be numbered with them, and that so that He who is impassible and 
not in error should be reckoned with an AEon subject to passion, and actually in error. For I have shown in 
the book which immediately precedes this, that, beginning with Bythus, they reckon up the Triacontad to 
Sophia, whom they describe as the erring AEon; and I have also there set forth the names of their 
[AEFons]; but if He be not reckoned, there are no longer, on their own showing, thirty productions of 
AEons, but these then become only twenty-nine. 


2. Next, with respect to the first production Ennoea, whom they also term Sige, from whom again they 
describe Nous and Aletheia as having been sent forth, they err in both particulars. For it is impossible that 
the thought (Ennoea) of any one, or his silence (Sige), should be understood apart from himself; and that, 
being sent forth beyond him, it should possess a special figure of its own. But if they assert that the 
(Ennoea) was not sent forth beyond Him, but continued one with the Propator, why then do they reckon 
her with the other AEons—with those who were not one [with the Father], and are on this account 
ignorant of His greatness? If, however, she was so united (let us take this also into consideration), there is 
then an absolute necessity, that from this united and inseparable conjunction, which constitutes but one 
being, there should proceed an unseparated and united production, so that it should not be dissimilar to 
Him who sent it forth. But if this be so, then just as Bythus and Sige, so also Nous and Aletheia will form 
one and the same being, ever cleaving mutually together. And inasmuch as the one cannot be conceived of 
without the other, just as water cannot [be conceived of] without [the thought of] moisture, or fire without 
[the thought of] heat, or a stone without [the thought] of hardness (for these things are mutually bound 
together, and the one cannot be separated from the other, but always co-exists with it), so it behoves 
Bythus to be united in the same way with Ennoea, and Nous with Aletheia. Logos and Zoe again, as being 
sent forth by those that are thus united, ought themselves to be united, and to constitute only one being. 
But, according to such a process of reasoning, Homo and Ecclesia too, and indeed all the remaining 
conjunctions of the AEons produced, ought to be united, and always to co-exist, the one with the other. 
For there is a necessity in their opinion, that a female AEon should exist side by side with a male one, 
inasmuch as she is, so to speak, [the forthputting of] his affection. 


3. These things being so, and such opinions being proclaimed by them, they again venture, without a 
blush, to teach that the younger AEon of the Duodecad, whom they also style Sophia, did, apart from 
union with her consort, whom they call Theletus, endure passion, and separately, without any assistance 
from him, gave birth to a production which they name “a female from a female.” They thus rush into such 
utter frenzy, as to form two most clearly opposite opinions respecting the same point. For if Bythus is ever 
one with Sige, Nous with Aletheia, Logos with Zoe, and so on, as respects the rest, how could Sophia, 
without union with her consort, either suffer or generate anything? And if, again, she did really suffer 
passion apart from him, it necessarily follows that the other conjunctions also admit of disjunction and 
separation among themselves,—a thing which I have already shown to be impossible. It is also impossible, 
therefore, that Sophia suffered passion apart from Theletus; and thus, again, their whole system of 
argument is overthrown. For they have yet again derived the whole of remaining [material substance], like 
the composition of a tragedy, from that passion which they affirm she experienced apart from union with 
her consort. 


4. If, however, they impudently maintain, in order to preserve from ruin their vain imaginations, that the 
rest of the conjunctions also were disjoined and separated from one another on account of this latest 
conjunction, then [I reply that], in the first place, they rest upon a thing which is impossible. For how can 
they separate the Propator from his Ennoea, or Nous from Aletheia, or Logos from Zoe, and so on with the 
rest? And how can they themselves maintain that they tend again to unity, and are, in fact, all at one, if 
indeed these very conjunctions, which are within the Pleroma, do not preserve unity, but are separate 
from one another; and that to such a degree, that they both endure passion and perform the work of 
generation without union one with another, just as hens do apart from intercourse with cocks. 


5. Then, again, their first and first-begotten Ogdoad will be overthrown as follows: They must admit that 
Bythus and Sige, Nous and Aletheia, Logos and Zoe, Anthropos and Ecclesia, do individually dwell in the 


same Pleroma. But it is impossible that Sige (silence) can exist in the presence of Logos (speech), or 
again, that Logos can manifest himself in the presence of Sige. For these are mutually destructive of each 
other, even as light and darkness can by no possibility exist in the same place: for if light prevails, there 
cannot be darkness; and if darkness, there cannot be light, since, where light appears, darkness is put to 
flight. In like manner, where Sige is, there cannot be Logos; and where Logos is, there certainly cannot be 
Sige. But if they say that Logos simply exists within (unexpressed), Sige also will exist within, and will not 
the less be destroyed by the Logos within. But that he really is not merely conceived of in the mind, the 
very order of the production of their (AEons) shows. 


6. Let them not then declare that the first and principal Ogdoad consists of Logos and Sige, but let them 
[as a matter of necessity] exclude either Sige or Logos; and then their first and principal Ogdoad is at an 
end. For if they describe the conjunctions [of the AEons] as united, then their whole argument fails to 
pieces. Since, if they were united, how could Sophia have generated a defect without union with her 
consort? If, on the other hand, they maintain that, as in production, each of the AEons possesses his own 
peculiar substance, then how can Sige and Logos manifest themselves in the same place? So far, then, 
with respect to defect. 


7. But again, their Triacontad is overthrown as to excess by the following considerations. They represent 
Horos (whom they call by a variety of names which I have mentioned in the preceding book) as having 
been produced by Monogenes just like the other AEons. Some of them maintain that this Horos was 
produced by Monogenes, while others affirm that he was sent forth by the Propator himself in His own 
image. They affirm further, that a production was formed by Monogenes—Christ and the Holy Spirit; and 
they do not reckon these in the number of the Pleroma, nor the Saviour either, whom they also declare to 
be Totum (all things). Now, it is evident even to a blind man, that not merely thirty productions, as they 
maintain, were sent forth, but four more along with these thirty. For they reckon the Propator himself in 
the Pleroma, and those too, who in succession were produced by one another. Why is it, then, that those 
[other beings] are not reckoned as existing with these in the same Pleroma, since they were produced in 
the same manner? For what just reason can they assign for not reckoning along with the other AEons, 
either Christ, whom they describe as having, according to the Father’s will, been produced by Monogenes, 
or the Holy Spirit, or Horos, whom they also call Soter (Saviour), and not even the Saviour Himself, who 
came to impart assistance and form to their Mother? Whether is this as if these latter were weaker than 
the former, and therefore unworthy of the name of AEons, or of being numbered among them, or as if they 
were superior and more excellent? But how could they be weaker, since they were produced for the 
establishment and rectification of the others? And then, again, they cannot possibly be superior to the 
first and principal Tetrad, by which they were also produced; for it, too, is reckoned in the number above 
mentioned. These latter beings, then, ought also to have been numbered in the Pleroma of the AEons, or 
that should be deprived of the honour of those AEons which bear this appellation (the Tetrad). 


8. Since, therefore, their Triacontad is thus brought to nought, as I have shown, both with respect to 
defect and excess (for in dealing with such a number, either excess or defect [to any extent] will render 
the number untenable, and how much more so great variations?), it follows that what they maintain 
respecting their Ogdoad and Duodecad is a mere fable which cannot stand. Their whole system, moreover, 
falls to the ground, when their very foundation is destroyed and dissolved into Bythus, that is, into what 
has no existence. Let them, then, henceforth seek to set forth some other reasons why the Lord came to 
be baptized at the age of thirty years, and [explain in some other way] the Duodecad of the apostles; and 
[the fact stated regarding] her who suffered from an issue of blood; and all the other points respecting 
which they so madly labour in vain. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE FIRST ORDER OF PRODUCTION MAINTAINED BY THE HERETICS IS ALTOGETHER INDEFENSIBLE 


1. I now proceed to show, as follows, that the first order of production, as conceived of by them, must be 
rejected. For they maintain that Nous and Aletheia were produced from Bythus and his Ennoea, which is 
proved to be a contradiction. For Nous is that which is itself chief, and highest, and, as it were, the 
principle and source of all understanding. Ennoea, again, which arises from him, is any sort of emotion 
concerning any subject. It cannot be, therefore, that Nous was produced by Bythus and Ennoea; it would 
be more like the truth for them to maintain that Ennoea was produced as the daughter of the Propator 
and this Nous. For Ennoea is not the daughter of Nous, as they assert, but Nous becomes the father of 
Ennoea. For how can Nous have been produced by the Propator, when he holds the chief and primary 
place of that hidden and invisible affection which is within Him? By this affection sense is produced, and 
Ennoea, and Enthymesis, and other things which are simply synonyms for Nous himself. As I have said 
already, they are merely certain definite exercises in thought of that very power concerning some 
particular subject. We understand the [several] terms according to their length and breadth of meaning, 
not according to any [fundamental] change [of signification]; and the [various exercises of thought] are 
limited by [the same sphere of] knowledge, and are expressed together by [the same] term, the [very 
same] sense remaining within, and creating, and administering, and freely governing even by its own 
power, and as it pleases, the things which have been previously mentioned. 


2. For the first exercise of that [power] respecting anything, is styled Ennoea; but when it continues, and 
gathers strength, and takes possession of the whole soul, it is called Enthymesis. This Enthymesis, again, 
when it exercises itself a long time on the same point, and has, as it were, been proved, is named 
Sensation. And this Sensation, when it is much developed, becomes Counsel. The increase, again, and 
greatly developed exercise of this Counsel becomes the Examination of thought (Judgment); and this 
remaining in the mind is most properly termed Logos (reason), from which the spoken Logos (word) 
proceeds. But all the [exercises of thought] which have been mentioned are [fundamentally] one and the 
same, receiving their origin from Nous, and obtaining [different] appellation according to their increase. 
Just as the human body, which is at one time young, then in the prime of life, and then old, has received 
[different] appellations according to its increase and continuance, but not according to any change of 
substance, or on account of any [real] loss of body, so is it with those [mental exercises]. For, when one 
[mentally] contemplates anything, he also thinks of it; and when he thinks of it, he has also knowledge 
regarding it; and when he knows it, he also considers it; and when he considers it, he also mentally 
handles it; and when he mentally handles it, he also speaks of it. But, as I have already said, it is Nous 
who governs all these [mental processes], while He is himself invisible, and utters speech of himself by 
means of those processes which have been mentioned, as it were by rays [proceeding from Him], but He 
himself is not sent forth by any other. 


3. These things may properly be said to hold good in men, since they are compound by nature, and consist 
of a body and a soul. But those who affirm that Ennoea was sent forth from God, and Nous from Ennoea, 
and then, in succession, Logos from these, are, in the first place, to be blamed as having improperly used 
these productions; and, in the next place, as describing the affections, and passions, and mental 
tendencies of men, while they [thus prove themselves] ignorant of God. By their manner of speaking, they 
ascribe those things which apply to men to the Father of all, whom they also declare to be unknown to all; 
and they deny that He himself made the world, to guard against attributing want of power to Him; while, 
at the same time, they endow Him with human affections and passions. But if they had known the 
Scriptures, and been taught by the truth, they would have known, beyond doubt, that God is not as men 
are; and that His thoughts are not like the thoughts of men. For the Father of all is at a vast distance from 
those affections and passions which operate among men. He is a simple, uncompounded Being, without 
diverse members, and altogether like, and equal to himself, since He is wholly understanding, and wholly 
spirit, and wholly thought, and wholly intelligence, and wholly reason, and wholly hearing, and wholly 
seeing, and wholly light, and the whole source of all that is gaod—even as the religious and pious are wont 
to speak concerning God. 


4. He is, however, above [all] these properties, and therefore indescribable. For He may well and properly 
be called an Understanding which comprehends all things, but He is not [on that account] like the 
understanding of men; and He may most properly be termed Light, but He is nothing like that light with 
which we are acquainted. And so, in all other particulars, the Father of all is in no degree similar to 
human weakness. He is spoken of in these terms according to the love [we bear Him]; but in point of 
greatness, our thoughts regarding Him transcend these expressions. If then, even in the case of human 
beings, understanding itself does not arise from emission, nor is that intelligence which produces other 
things separated from the living man, while its motions and affections come into manifestation, much 
more will the mind of God, who is all understanding, never by any means be separated from Himself; nor 
can anything [in His case] be produced as if by a different Being. 


5. For if He produced intelligence, then He who did thus produce intelligence must be understood, in 
accordance with their views, as a compound and corporeal Being; so that God, who sent forth [the 
intelligence referred to], is separate from it, and the intelligence which was sent forth separate [from 
Him]. But if they affirm that intelligence was sent forth from intelligence, they then cut asunder the 
intelligence of God, and divide it into parts. And whither has it gone? Whence was it sent forth? For 
whatever is sent forth from any place, passes of necessity into some other. But what existence was there 
more ancient than the intelligence of God, into which they maintain it was sent forth? And what a vast 
region that must have been which was capable of receiving and containing the intelligence of God! If, 
however, they affirm [that this emission took place] just as a ray proceeds from the sun, then, as the 
subjacent air which receives the ray must have had an existence prior to it, so [by such reasoning] they 
will indicate that there was something in existence, into which the intelligence of God was sent forth, 
capable of containing it, and more ancient than itself. Following upon this, we must hold that, as we see 
the sun, which is less than all things, sending forth rays from himself to a great distance, so likewise we 
say that the Propator sent forth a ray beyond, and to a great distance from, Himself. But what can be 
conceived of beyond, or at a distance from, God, into which He sent forth this ray? 


6. If, again, they affirm that that [intelligence] was not sent forth beyond the Father, but within the Father 
Himself, then, in the first place, it becomes superfluous to say that it was sent forth at all. For how could it 
have been sent forth if it continued within the Father? For an emission is the manifestation of that which 
is emitted, beyond him who emits it. In the next place, this [intelligence] being sent forth, both that Logos 
who springs from Him will still be within the Father, as will also be the future emissions proceeding from 
Logos. These, then, cannot in such a case be ignorant of the Father, since they are within Him; nor, being 
all equally surrounded by the Father, can any one know Him less [than another] according to the 
descending order of their emission. And all of them must also in an equal measure continue impassible, 


since they exist in the bosom of their Father, and none of them can ever sink into a state of degeneracy or 
degradation. For with the Father there is no degeneracy, unless perchance as in a great circle a smaller is 
contained, and within this one again a smaller; or unless they affirm of the Father, that, after the manner 
of a sphere or a square, He contains within Himself on all sides the likeness of a sphere, or the production 
of the rest of the AEons in the form of a square, each one of these being surrounded by that one who is 
above him in greatness, and surrounding in turn that one who is after him in smallness; and that on this 
account, the smallest and the last of all, having its place in the centre, and thus being far separated from 
the Father, was really ignorant of the Propator. But if they maintain any such hypothesis, they must shut 
up their Bythus within a definite form and space, while He both surrounds others, and is surrounded by 
them; for they must of necessity acknowledge that there is something outside of Him which surrounds 
Him. And none the less will the talk concerning those that contain, and those that are contained, flow on 
into infinitude; and all [the AEons] will most clearly appear to be bodies enclosed [by one another]. 


7. Further, they must also confess either that He is mere vacuity, or that the entire universe is within Him; 
and in that case all will in like degree partake of the Father. Just as, if one forms circles in water, or round 
or square figures, all these will equally partake of water; just as those, again, which are framed in the air, 
must necessarily partake of air, and those which [are formed] in light, of light; so must those also who are 
within Him all equally partake of the Father, ignorance having no place among them. Where, then, is this 
partaking of the Father who fills [all things]? If, indeed, He has filled [all things], there will be no 
ignorance among them. On this ground, then, their work of [supposed] degeneracy is brought to nothing, 
and the production of matter with the formation of the rest of the world; which things they maintain to 
have derived their substance from passion and ignorance. If, on the other hand, they acknowledge that He 
is vacuity, then they fall into the greatest blasphemy; they deny His spiritual nature. For how can He bea 
spiritual being, who cannot fill even those things which are within Him? 


8. Now, these remarks which have been made concerning the emission of intelligence are in like manner 
applicable in opposition to those who belong to the school of Basilides, as well as in opposition to the rest 
of the Gnostics, from whom these also (the Valentinians) have adopted the ideas about emissions, and 
were refuted in the first book. But I have now plainly shown that the first production of Nous, that is, of 
the intelligence they speak of, is an untenable and impossible opinion. And let us see how the matter 
stands with respect to the rest [of the AEons]. For they maintain that Logos and Zoe were sent forth by 
him (i.e., Nous) as fashioners of this Pleroma; while they conceive of an emission of Logos, that is, the 
Word after the analogy of human feelings, and rashly form conjectures respecting God, as if they had 
discovered something wonderful in their assertion that Logos was I produced by Nous. All indeed have a 
clear perception that this may be logically affirmed with respect to men. But in Him who is God over all, 
since He is all Nous, and all Logos, as I have said before, and has in Himself nothing more ancient or late 
than another, and nothing at variance with another, but continues altogether equal, and similar, and 
homogeneous, there is no longer ground for conceiving of such production in the order which has been 
mentioned. Just as he does not err who declares that God is all vision, and all hearing (for in what manner 
He sees, in that also He hears; and in what manner He hears, in that also He sees), so also he who affirms 
that He is all intelligence, and all word, and that, in whatever respect He is intelligence, in that also He is 
word, and that this Nous is His Logos, will still indeed have only an inadequate conception of the Father of 
all, but will entertain far more becoming [thoughts regarding Him] than do those who transfer the 
generation of the word to which men gave utterance to the eternal Word of God, assigning a beginning 
and course of production [to Him], even as they do to their own word. And in what respect will the Word 
of God—yea, rather God Himself, since He is the Word—differ from the word of men, if He follows the 
same order and process of generation? 


9. They have fallen into error, too, respecting Zoe, by maintaining that she was produced in the sixth 
place, when it behoved her to take precedence of all [the rest], since God is life, and incorruption, and 
truth. And these and such like attributes have not been produced according to a gradual scale of descent, 
but they are names of those perfections which always exist in God, so far as it is possible and proper for 
men to hear and to speak of God. For with the name of God the following words will harmonize: 
intelligence, word, life, incorruption, truth, wisdom, goodness, and such like. And neither can any one 
maintain that intelligence is more ancient than life, for intelligence itself is life; nor that life is later than 
intelligence, so that He who is the intellect of all, that is God, should at one time have been destitute of 
life. But if they affirm that life was indeed [previously] in the Father, but was produced in the sixth place 
in order that the Word might live, surely it ought long before, [according to such reasoning,] to have been 
sent forth, in the fourth place, that Nous might have life; and still further, even before Him, [it should have 
been] with Bythus, that their Bythus might live. For to reckon Sige, indeed, along with their Propator, and 
to assign her to Him as His consort, while they do not join Zoe to the number,—is not this to surpass all 
other madness? 


10. Again, as to the second production which proceeds from these [AEons who have been mentioned],— 
that, namely, of Homo and Ecclesia,—their very fathers, falsely styled Gnostics, strive among themselves, 
each one seeking to make good his own opinions, and thus convicting themselves of being wicked thieves. 
They maintain that it is more suitable to [the theory of] production—as being, in fact, truth-like—that the 
Word was produced by man, and not man by the Word; and that man existed prior to the Word, and that 
this is really He who is God over all. And thus it is, as I have previously remarked, that heaping together 


with a kind of plausibility all human feelings, and mental exercises, and formation of intentions, and 
utterances of words, they have lied with no plausibility at all against God. For while they ascribe the 
things which happen to men, and whatsoever they recognise themselves as experiencing, to the divine 
reason, they seem to those who are ignorant of God to make statements suitable enough. And by these 
human passions, drawing away their intelligence, while they describe the origin and production of the 
Word of God in the fifth place, they assert that thus they teach wonderful mysteries, unspeakable and 
sublime, known to no one but themselves. It was, [they affirm,] concerning these that the Lord said, 
“Seek, and ye shall find,” that is, that they should inquire how Nous and Aletheia proceeded from Bythus 
and Sage; whether Logos and Zoe again derive their origin from these and then, whether Anthropos and 
Ecclesia proceed from Logos and Zoe. 


CHAPTER XIV 


VALENTINUS AND HIS FOLLOWERS DERIVED THE PRINCIPLES OF THEIR SYSTEM FROM THE HEATHEN; THE 
NAMES ONLY ARE CHANGED 


1. Much more like the truth, and more pleasing, is the account which Antiphanes, one of the ancient 
comic poets, gives in his Theogony as to the origin of all things. For he speaks Chaos as being produced 
from Night and Silence; relates that then Love sprang from Chaos and Night; from this again, Light; and 
that from this, in his opinion, were derived all the rest of the first generation of the gods. After these he 
next introduces a second generation of gods, and the creation of the world; then he narrates the formation 
of mankind by the second order of the gods. These men (the heretics), adopting this fable as their own, 
have ranged their opinions round it, as if by a sort of natural process, changing only the names of the 
things referred to, and setting forth the very same beginning of the generation of all things, and their 
production. In place of Night and Silence they substitute Bythus and Sige; instead of Chaos, they put 
Nous; and for Love (by whom, says the comic poet, all other things were set in order) they have brought 
forward the Word; while for the primary and greatest gods they have formed the AEons; and in place of 
the secondary gods, they tell us of that creation by their mother which is outside of the Pleroma, calling it 
the second Ogdoad. They proclaim to us, like the writer referred to, that from this (Ogdoad) came the 
creation of the world and the formation of man, maintaining that they alone are acquainted with these 
ineffable and unknown mysteries. Those things which are everywhere acted in the theatres by comedians 
with the clearest voices they transfer to their own system, teaching them undoubtedly through means of 
the same arguments, and merely changing the names. 


2. And not only are they convicted of bringing forward, as if their own [original ideas], those things which 
are to be found among the comic poets, but they also bring together the things which have been said by 
all those who were ignorant of God, and who are termed philosophers; and sewing together, as it were, a 
motley garment out of a heap of miserable rags, they have, by their subtle manner of expression, 
furnished themselves with a cloak which is really not their own. They do, it is true, introduce a new kind 
of doctrine, inasmuch as by a new sort of art it has been substituted [for the old]. Yet it is in reality both 
old and useless, since these very opinions have been sewed together out of ancient dogmas redolent of 
ignorance and irreligion. For instance, Thales of Miletus affirmed that water was the generative and initial 
principle of all things. Now it is just the same thing whether we say water or Bythus. The poet Homer, 
again, held the opinion that Oceanus, along with mother Tethys, was the origin of the gods: this idea these 
men have transferred to Bythus and Sige. Anaximander laid it down that infinitude is the first principle of 
all things, having seminally in itself the generation of them all, and from this he declares the immense 
worlds [which exist] were formed: this, too, they have dressed up anew, and referred to Bythus and their 
AEons. Anaxagoras, again, who has also been surnamed “Atheist,” gave it as his opinion that animals were 
formed from seeds falling down from heaven upon earth. This thought, too, these men have transferred to 
“the seed” of their Mother, which they maintain to be themselves; thus acknowledging at once, in the 
judgment of such as are possessed of sense, that they themselves are the offspring of the irreligious 
Anaxagoras. 


3. Again, adopting the [ideas of] shade and vacuity from Democritus and Epicurus, they have fitted these 
to their own views, following upon those [teachers] who had already talked a great deal about a vacuum 
and atoms, the one of which they called that which is, and the other that which is not. In like manner, 
these men call those things which are within the Pleroma real existences, just as those philosophers did 
the atoms; while they maintain that those which are without the Pleroma have no true existence, even as 
those did respecting the vacuum. They have thus banished themselves in this world (since they are here 
outside of the Pleroma) into a place which has no existence. Again, when they maintain that these things 
[below] are images of those which have a true existence [above], they again most manifestly rehearse the 
doctrine of Democritus and Plato. For Democritus was the first who maintained that numerous and 
diverse figures were stamped, as it were, with the forms [of things above], and descended from universal 
space into this world. But Plato, for his part, speaks of matter, and exemplar, and God. These men, 
following those distinctions, have styled what he calls ideas, and exemplar, the images of those things 
which are above; while, through a mere change of name, they boast themselves as being discoverers and 
contrivers of this kind of imaginary fiction. 


4. This opinion, too, that they hold the Creator formed the world out of previously existing matter, both 


Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and Plato expressed before them; as, forsooth, we learn they also do under the 
inspiration of their Mother. Then again, as to the opinion that everything of necessity passes away to those 
things out of which they maintain it was also formed, and that God is the slave of this necessity, so that He 
cannot impart immortality to what is mortal, or bestow incorruption on what is corruptible, but every one 
passes into a substance similar in nature to itself, both those who are named Stoics from the portico 
(stoa), and indeed all that are ignorant of God, poets and historians alike, make the same affirmation. 
Those [heretics] who hold the same [system of] infidelity have ascribed, no doubt, their own proper region 
to spiritual beings,—that, namely, which is within the Pleroma, but to animal beings the intermediate 
space, while to corporeal they assign that which is material. And they assert that God Himself can do no 
otherwise, but that every one of the [different kinds of substance] mentioned passes away to those things 
which are of the same nature [with itself]. 


5. Moreover, as to their saying that the Saviour was formed out of all the AEons, by every one of them 
depositing, so to speak, in Him his own special flower, they bring forward nothing new that may not be 
found in the Pandora of Hesiod. For what he says respecting her, these men insinuate concerning the 
Saviour, bringing Him before us as Pandoros (All-gifted), as if each of the AEons had bestowed on Him 
what He possessed in the greatest perfection. Again, their opinion as to the indifference of [eating of] 
meats and other actions, and as to their thinking that, from the nobility of their nature, they can in no 
degree at all contract pollution, whatever they eat or perform, they have derived it from the Cynics, since 
they do in fact belong to the same society as do these [philosophers]. They also strive to transfer to [the 
treatment of matters of] faith that hairsplitting and subtle mode of handling questions which is, in fact, a 
copying of Aristotle. 


6. Again, as to the desire they exhibit to refer this whole universe to numbers, they have learned it from 
the Pythagoreans. For these were the first who set forth numbers as the initial principle of all things, and 
[described] that initial principle of theirs as being both equal and unequal, out of which [two properties] 
they conceived that both things sensible and immaterial derived their origin. And [they held] that one set 
of first principles gave rise to the matter [of things], and another to their form. They affirm that from 
these first principles all things have been made, just as a statue is of its metal and its special form. Now, 
the heretics have adapted this to the things which are outside of the Pleroma. The [Pythagoreans] 
maintained that the principle of intellect is proportionate to the energy wherewith mind, as a recipient of 
the comprehensible, pursues its inquiries, until, worn out, it is resolved at length in the Indivisible and 
One. They further affirm that Hen—that is, One—is the first principle of all things, and the substance of all 
that has been formed. From this again proceeded the Dyad, the Tetrad, the Pentad, and the manifold 
generation of the others. These things the heretics repeat, word for word, with a reference to their 
Pleroma and Bythus. From the same source, too, they strive to bring into vogue those conjunctions which 
proceed from unity. Marcus boasts of such views as if they were his own, and as if he were seen to have 
discovered something more novel than others, while he simply sets forth the Tetrad of Pythagoras as the 
originating principle and mother of all things. 


7. But I will merely say, in opposition to these men—Did all those who have been mentioned, with whom 
you have been proved to coincide in expression, know, or not know, the truth? If they knew it, then the 
descent of the Saviour into this world was superfluous. For why [in that case] did He descend? Was it that 
He might bring that truth which was [already] known to the knowledge of those who knew it? If, on the 
other hand, these men did not know it, then how is it that, while you express yourselves in the same terms 
as do those who knew not the truth, ye boast that yourselves alone possess that knowledge which is above 
all things, although they who are ignorant of God [likewise] possess it? Thus, then, by a complete 
perversion of language, they style ignorance of the truth knowledge: and Paul well says [of them,] that 
[they make use of] “novelties of words of false knowledge.” For that knowledge of theirs is truly found to 
be false. If, however, taking an impudent course with respect to these points, they declare that men 
indeed did not know the truth, but that their Mother, the seed of the Father, proclaimed the mysteries of 
truth through such men, even as also through the prophets, while the Demiurge was ignorant [of the 
proceeding], then I answer, in the first place, that the things which were predicted were not of such a 
nature as to be intelligible to no one; for the men themselves knew what they were saying, as did also 
their disciples, and those again succeeded these. And, in the next place, if either the Mother or her seed 
knew and proclaimed those things which were of the truth (and the Father is truth), then on their theory 
the Saviour spoke falsely when He said, “No one knoweth the Father but the Son,” unless indeed they 
maintain that their seed or Mother is No-one. 


8. Thus far, then, by means of [ascribing to their AEons] human feelings, and by the fact that they largely 
coincide in their language with many of those who are ignorant of God, they have been seen plausibly 
drawing a certain number away [from the truth]. They lead them on by the use of those [expressions] with 
which they have been familiar, to that sort of discourse which treats of all things, setting forth the 
production of the Word of God, and of Zoe, and of Nous, and bringing into the world, as it were, the 
[successive] emanations of the Deity. The views, again, which they propound, without either plausibility or 
parade, are simply lies from beginning to end. Just as those who, in order to lure and capture any kind of 
animals, place their accustomed food before them, gradually drawing them on by means of the familiar 
aliment, until at length they seize it, but, when they have taken them captive, they subject them to the 
bitterest of bondage, and drag them along with violence whithersoever they please; so also do these men 


gradually and gently persuading [others], by means of their plausible speeches, to accept of the emission 
which has been mentioned, then bring forward things which are not consistent, and forms of the 
remaining emissions which are not such as might have been expected. They declare, for instance, that 
[ten] AEons were sent forth by Logos and Zoe, while from Anthropos and Ecclesia there proceeded twelve, 
although they have neither proof, nor testimony, nor probability, nor anything whatever of such a nature 
[to support these assertions]; and with equal folly and audacity do they wish it to be believed that from 
Logos and Zoe, being AEons, were sent forth Bythus and Mixis, Ageratos and Henosis, Autophyes and 
Hedone, Acinetos and Syncrasis, Monogenes and Macaria. Moreover, [as they affirm,] there were sent 
forth, in a similar way, from Anthropos and Ecclesia, being AEons, Paracletus and Pistis, Patricos and 
Elpis, Metricos and Agape, Ainos and Synesis, Ecclesiasticus and Macariotes, Theletos and Sophia. 


9. The passions and error of this Sophia, and how she ran the risk of perishing through her investigation 
[of the nature] of the Father, as they relate, and what took place outside of the Pleroma, and from what 
sort of a defect they teach that the Maker of the world was produced, I have set forth in the preceding 
book, describing in it, with all diligence, the opinions of these heretics. [I have also detailed their views] 
respecting Christ, whom they describe as having been produced subsequently to all these, and also 
regarding Soter, who, [according to them,] derived his being from those AEons who were formed within 
the Pleroma. But I have of necessity mentioned their names at present, that from these the absurdity of 
their falsehood may be made manifest, and also the confused nature of the nomenclature they have 
devised. For they themselves detract from [the dignity of] their AEons by a multitude of names of this sort. 
They give out names plausible and credible to the heathen, [as being similar] to those who are called their 
twelve gods, and even these they will have to be images of their twelve AEons. But the images [so called] 
can produce names [of their own] much more seemly, and more powerful through their etymology to 
indicate divinity [than are those of their fancied prototypes]. 


CHAPTER XV 
NO ACCOUNT CAN BE GIVEN OF THESE PRODUCTIONS 


1. But let us return to the fore-mentioned question as to the production [of the AEons]. And, in the first 
place, let them tell us the reason of the production of the AEons being of such a kind that they do not 
come in contact with any of those things which belong to creation. For they maintain that those things 
[above] were not made on account of creation, but creation on account of them; and that the former are 
not images of the latter, but the latter of the former. As, therefore, they render a reason for the images, by 
saying that the month has thirty days on account of the thirty AEons, and the day twelve hours, and the 
year twelve months, on account of the twelve AEons which are within the Pleroma, with other such 
nonsense of the same kind, let them now tell us also the reason for that production of the AEons, why it 
was of such a nature, for what reason the first and first-begotten Ogdoad was sent forth, and not a Pentad, 
or a Triad, or a Septenad, or any one of those which are defined by a different number? Moreover, how did 
it come to pass, that from Logos and Zoe were sent forth ten AEons, and neither more nor less; while 
again from Anthropos and Ecclesia proceeded twelve, although these might have been either more or less 
numerous? 


2. And then, again, with reference to the entire Pleroma, what reason is there that it should be divided 
into these three—an Ogdoad, a Decad, and a Duodecad—and not into some other number different from 
these? Moreover, with respect to the division itself, why has it been made into three parts, and not into 
four, or five, or six, or into some other number among those which have no connection with such numbers 
as belong to creation? For they describe those [AEons above] as being more ancient than these [created 
things below], and it behoves them to possess their principle [of being] in themselves, one which existed 
before creation, and not after the pattern of creation, all exactly agreeing as to the point. 


3. The account which we give of creation is one harmonious with that regular order [of things prevailing 
in the world], for this scheme of ours is adapted to the things which have [actually] been made; but it isa 
matter of necessity that they, being unable to assign any reason belonging to the things themselves, with 
regard to those beings that existed before [creation], and were perfected by themselves, should fall into 
the greatest perplexity. For, as to the points on which they interrogate us as knowing nothing of creation, 
they themselves, when questioned in turn respecting the Pleroma, either make mention of mere human 
feelings, or have recourse to that sort of speech which bears only upon that harmony observable in 
creation, improperly giving us replies concerning things which are secondary, and not concerning those 
which, as they maintain, are primary. For we do not question them concerning that harmony which 
belongs to creation, nor concerning human feelings; but because they must acknowledge, as to their 
octiform, deciform, and duodeciform Pleroma (the image of which they declare creation to be), that their 
Father formed it of that figure vainly and thoughtlessly, and must ascribe to Him deformity, if He made 
anything without a reason. Or, again, if they declare that the Pleroma was so produced in accordance with 
the foresight of the Father, for the sake of creation, as if He had thus symmetrically arranged its very 
essence, then it follows that the Pleroma can no longer be regarded as having been formed on its own 
account, but for the sake of that [creation] which was to be its image as possessing its likeness (just as the 
clay model is not moulded for its own sake, but for the sake of the statue in brass, or gold, or silver about 
to be formed), then creation will have greater honour than the Pleroma, if, for its sake, those things 


[above] were produced. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE CREATOR OF THE WORLD EITHER PRODUCED OF HIMSELF THE IMAGES OF THINGS TO BE MADE, OR THE 
PLEROMA WAS FORMED AFTER THE IMAGE OF SOME PREVIOUS SYSTEM; AND SO ON AD INFINITUM 


1. But if they will not yield assent to any one of these conclusions, since in that case they would be proved 
by us as incapable of rendering any reason for such a production of their Pleroma, they will of necessity 
be shut up to this—that they confess that, above the Pleroma, there was some other system more spiritual 
and more powerful, after the image of which their Pleroma was formed. For if the Demiurge did not of 
himself construct that figure of creation which exists, but made it after the form of those things which are 
above, then from whom did their Bythus—who, to be sure, brought it about that the Pleroma should be 
possessed of a configuration of this kind—receive the figure of those things which existed before Himself? 
For it must needs be, either that the intention [of creating] dwelt in that god who made the world, so that 
of his own power, and from himself, he obtained the model of its formation; or, if any departure is made 
from this being, then there will arise a necessity for constantly asking whence there came to that one who 
is above him the configuration of those things which have been made; what, too, was the number of the 
productions; and what the substance of the model itself? If, however, it was in the power of Bythus to 
impart of himself such a configuration to the Pleroma, then why may it not have been in the power of the 
Demiurge to form of himself such a world as exists? And then, again, if creation be an image of those 
things [above], why should we not affirm that those are, in turn, images of others above them, and those 
above these again, of others, and thus go on supposing innumerable images of images? 


2. This difficulty presented itself to Basilides after he had utterly missed the truth, and was conceiving 
that, by an infinite succession of those beings that were formed from one another, he might escape such 
perplexity. When he had proclaimed that three hundred and sixty-five heavens were formed through 
succession and similitude by one another, and that a manifest proof [of the existence] of these was found 
in the number of the days of the year, as I stated before; and that above these there was a power which 
they also style Unnameable, and its dispensation—he did not even in this way escape such perplexity. For, 
when asked whence came the image of its configuration to that heaven which is above all, and from which 
he wishes the rest to be regarded as having been formed by means of succession, he will say, from that 
dispensation which belongs to the Unnameable. He must then say, either that the Unspeakable formed it 
of himself, or he will find it necessary to acknowledge that there is some other power above this being, 
from whom his unnameable One derived such vast numbers of configurations as do, according to him, 
exist. 


3. How much safer and more accurate a course is it, then, to confess at once that which is true: that this 
God, the Creator, who formed the world, is the only God, and that there is no other God besides Him—He 
Himself receiving from Himself the model and figure of those things which have been made—than that, 
after wearying ourselves with such an impious and circuitous description, we should be compelled, at 
some point or another, to fix the mind on some One, and to confess that from Him proceeded the 
configuration of things created. 


4. As to the accusation brought against us by the followers of Valentinus, when they declare that we 
continue in that Hebdomad which is below, as if we could not lift our minds on high, nor understand those 
things which are above, because we do not accept their monstrous assertions: this very charge do the 
followers of Basilides bring in turn against them, inasmuch as they (the Valentinians) keep circling about 
those things which are below, [going] as far as the first and second Ogdoad, and because they unskilfully 
imagine that, immediately after the thirty AEons, they have discovered Him who is above all things Father, 
not following out in thought their investigations to that Pleroma which is above the three hundred and 
sixty-five heavens, which is above forty-five Ogdoads. And any one, again, might bring against them the 
same charge, by imagining four thousand three hundred and eighty heavens, or AEons, since the days of 
the year contain that number of hours. If, again, some one adds also the nights, thus doubling the hours 
which have been mentioned, imagining that [in this way] he has discovered a great multitude of Ogdoads, 
and a kind of innumerable company of AEons, and thus, in opposition to Him who is above all things 
Father, conceiving himself more perfect than all [others], he will bring the same charge against all, 
inasmuch as they are not capable of rising to the conception of such a multitude of heavens or AEons as 
he has announced, but are either so deficient as to remain among those things which are below, or 
continue in the intermediate space. 


CHAPTER XVII 


INQUIRY INTO THE PRODUCTION OF THE AEONS: WHATEVER ITS SUPPOSED NATURE, IT IS IN EVERY RESPECT 
INCONSISTENT; AND ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF THE HERETICS, EVEN NOUS AND THE FATHER HIMSELF WOULD 
BE STAINED WITH IGNORANCE 


1. That system, then, which has respect to their Pleroma, and especially that part of it which refers to the 
primary Ogdoad being thus burdened with so great contradictions and perplexities, let me now go on to 
examine the remainder of their scheme. [In doing so] on account of their madness, I shall be making 
inquiry respecting things which have no real existence; yet it is necessary to do this, since the treatment 
of this subject has been entrusted to me, and since I desire all men to come to the knowledge of the truth, 
as well as because thou thyself hast asked to receive from me full and complete means for overturning 
[the views of] these men. 


2. I ask, then, in what manner were the rest of the AEons produced? Was it so as to be united with Him 
who produced them, even as the solar rays are with the sun; or was it actually and separately, so that each 
of them possessed an independent existence and his own special form, just as has a man from another 
man, and one herd of cattle from another? Or was it after the manner of germination, as branches from a 
tree? And were they of the same substance with those who produced them, or did they derive their 
substance from some other [kind of] substance? Also, were they produced at the same time, so as to be 
contemporaries; or after a certain order, so that some of them were older, and others younger? And, 
again, are they uncompounded and uniform, and altogether equal and similar among themselves, as spirit 
and light are produced; or are they compounded and different, unlike [to each other] in their members? 


3. If each of them was produced, after the manner of men, actually and according to its own generation, 
then either those thus generated by the Father will be of the same substance with Him, and similar to 
their Author; or if they appear dissimilar, then it must of necessity be acknowledged that they are 
[formed] of some different substance. Now, if the beings generated by the Father be similar to their 
Author, then those who have been produced must remain for ever impassible, even as is He who produced 
them; but if, on the other hand, they are of a different substance, which is capable of passion, then 
whence came this dissimilar substance to find a place within the incorruptible Pleroma? Further, too, 
according to this principle, each one of them must be understood as being completely separated from 
every other, even as men are not mixed with nor united the one to the other, but each having a distinct 
shape of his own, and a definite sphere of action, while each one of them, too, is formed of a particular 
size,—qualities characteristic of a body, and not of a spirit. Let them therefore no longer speak of the 
Pleroma as being spiritual, or of themselves as “spiritual,” if indeed their AEons sit feasting with the 
Father, just as if they were men, and He Himself is of such a configuration as those reveal Him to be who 
were produced by Him. 


4. If, again, the AEons were derived from Logos, Logos from Nous, and Nous from Bythus, just as lights 
are kindled from a light—as, for example, torches are from a torch—then they may no doubt differ in 
generation and size from one another; but since they are of the same substance with the Author of their 
production, they must either all remain for ever impassible, or their Father Himself must participate in 
passion. For the torch which has been kindled subsequently cannot be possessed of a different kind of 
light from that which preceded it. Wherefore also their lights, when blended in one, return to the original 
identity, since that one light is then formed which has existed even from the beginning. But we cannot 
speak, with respect to light itself, of some part being more recent in its origin, and another being more 
ancient (for the whole is but one light); nor can we so speak even in regard to those torches which have 
received the light (for these are all contemporary as respects their material substance, for the substance 
of torches is one and the same), but simply as to [the time of] its being kindled, since one was lighted a 
little while ago, and another has just now been kindled. 


5. The defect, therefore, of that passion which has regard to ignorance, will either attach alike to their 
whole Pleroma, since [all its members] are of the same substance; and the Propator will share in this 
defect of ignorance—that is, will be ignorant of Himself; or, on the other hand, all those lights which are 
within the Pleroma will alike remain for ever impassible. Whence, then, comes the passion of the youngest 
AEon, if the light of the Father is that from which all other lights have been formed, and which is by 
nature impassible? And how can one AEon be spoken of as either younger or older among themselves, 
since there is but one light in the entire Pleroma? And if any one calls them stars, they will all 
nevertheless appear to participate in the same nature. For if “one star differs from another star in glory,” 
but not in qualities, nor substance, nor in the fact of being passible or impassible; so all these, since they 
are alike derived from the light of the Father, must either be naturally impassible and immutable, or they 
must all, in common with the light of the Father, be passible, and are capable of the varying phases of 
corruption. 


6. The same conclusion will follow, although they affirm that the production of AEons sprang from Logos, 
as branches from a tree, since Logos has his generation from their Father. For all [the AEons] are formed 
of the same substance with the Father, differing from one another only in size, and not in nature, and 
filling up the greatness of the Father, even as the fingers complete the hand. If therefore He exists in 


passion and ignorance, so must also those AEons who have been generated by Him. But if it is impious to 
ascribe ignorance and passion to the Father of all, how can they describe an AEon produced by Him as 
being passible; and while they ascribe the same impiety to the very wisdom (Sophia) of God, how can they 
still call themselves religious men? 


7. If, again, they declare that their AEons were sent forth just as rays are from the sun, then, since all are 
of the same substance and sprung from the same source, all must either be capable of passion along with 
Him who produced them, or all will remain impassible for ever. For they can no longer maintain that, of 
beings so produced, some are impassible and others passible. If, then, they declare all impassible, they do 
themselves destroy their own argument. For how could the youngest AEon have suffered passion if all 
were impassible? If, on the other hand, they declare that all partook of this passion, as indeed some of 
them venture to maintain, then, inasmuch as it originated with Logos, but flowed onwards to Sophia, they 
will thus be convicted of tracing back the passion to Logos, who is the Nous of this Propator, and so 
acknowledging the Nous of the Propator and the Father Himself to have experienced passion. For the 
Father of all is not to be regarded as a kind of compound Being, who can be separated from his Nous 
(mind), as I have already shown; but Nous is the Father, and the Father Nous. It necessarily follows, 
therefore, both that he who springs from Him as Logos, or rather that Nous himself, since he is Logos, 
must be perfect and impassible, and that those productions which proceed from him, seeing that they are 
of the same substance with himself, should be perfect and impassible, and should ever remain similar to 
him who produced them. 


8. It cannot therefore longer be held, as these men teach, that Logos, as occupying the third place in 
generation, was ignorant of the Father. Such a thing might indeed perhaps be deemed probable in the 
case of the generation of human beings, inasmuch as these frequently know nothing of their parents; but 
it is altogether impossible in the case of the Logos of the Father. For if, existing in the Father, he knows 
Him in whom he exists—that is, is not ignorant of himself—then those productions which issue from him 
being his powers (faculties), and always present with him, will not be ignorant of him who emitted them, 
any more than rays [may be supposed to be] of the sun. It is impossible, therefore, that the Sophia 
(wisdom) of God, she who is within the Pleroma, inasmuch as she has been produced in such a manner, 
should have fallen under the influence of passion, and conceived such ignorance. But it is possible that 
that Sophia (wisdom) who pertains to [the scheme] of Valentinus, inasmuch as she is a production of the 
devil, should fall into every kind of passion, and exhibit the profoundest ignorance. For when they 
themselves bear testimony concerning their mother, to the effect that she was the offspring of an erring 
AEon, we need no longer search for a reason why the sons of such a mother should be ever swimming in 
the depths of ignorance. 


9. I am not aware that, besides these productions [which have been mentioned], they are able to speak of 
any other; indeed, they have not been known to me (although I have had very frequent discussions with 
them concerning forms of this kind) as ever setting forth any other peculiar kind of being as produced [in 
the manner under consideration]. This only they maintain, that each one of these was so produced as to 
know merely that one who produced him, while he was ignorant of the one who immediately preceded. 
But they do not in this matter go forward [in their account] with any kind of demonstration as to the 
manner in which these were produced, or how such a thing could take place among spiritual beings. For, 
in whatsoever way they may choose to go forward, they will feel themselves bound (while, as regards the 
truth, they depart entirely from right reason) to proceed so far as to maintain that their Word, who 
springs from the Nous of the Propator,—to maintain, I say, that he was produced in a state of degeneracy. 
For [they hold] that perfect Nous, previously begotten by the perfect Bythus, was not capable of rendering 
that production which issued from him perfect, but [could only bring it forth] utterly blind to the 
knowledge and greatness of the Father. They also maintain that the Saviour exhibited an emblem of this 
mystery in the case of that man who was blind from his birth, since the AEon was in this manner produced 
by Monogenes blind, that is, in ignorance, thus falsely ascribing ignorance and blindness to the Word of 
God, who, according to their own theory, holds the second [place of] production from the Propator. 
Admirable sophists, and explorers of the sublimities of the unknown Father, and rehearsers of those 
super-celestial mysteries “which the angels desire to look into!”—that they may learn that from the Nous 
of that Father who is above all, the Word was produced blind, that is, ignorant of the Father who produced 
him! 


10. But, ye miserable sophists, how could the Nous of the Father, or rather the very Father Himself, since 
He is Nous and perfect in all things, have produced his own Logos as an imperfect and blind AEon, when 
He was able also to produce along with him the knowledge of the Father? As ye affirm that Christ was 
generated after the rest, and yet declare that he was produced perfect, much more then should Logos, 
who is anterior to him in age, be produced by the same Nous, unquestionably perfect, and not blind; nor 
could he, again, have produced AEons still blinder than himself, until at last your Sophia, always utterly 
blinded, gave birth to so vast a body of evils. And your Father is the cause of all this mischief; for ye 
declare the magnitude and power of your Father to be the causes of ignorance, assimilating Him to 
Bythus, and assigning this as a name to Him who is the unnameable Father. But if ignorance is an evil, 
and ye declare all evils to have derived their strength from it, while ye maintain that the greatness and 
power of the Father is the cause of this ignorance, ye do thus set Him forth as the author of [all] evils. For 
ye state as the cause of evil this fact, that [no one] could contemplate His greatness. But if it was really 


impossible for the Father to make Himself known from the beginning to those [beings] that were formed 
by Him, He must in that case be held free from blame, inasmuch as He could not remove the ignorance of 
those who came after Him. But if, at a subsequent period, when He so willed it, He could take away that 
ignorance which had increased with the successive productions as they followed each other, and thus 
become deeply seated in the AEons, much more, had He so willed it might He formerly have prevented 
that ignorance, which as yet was not, from coming into existence. 


11. Since therefore, as soon as He so pleased, He did become known not only to the AEons, but also to 
these men who lived in these latter times; but, as He did not so please to be known from the beginning, 
He remained unknown—the cause of ignorance is, according to you, the will of the Father. For if He 
foreknew that these things would in future happen in such a manner, why then did He not guard against 
the ignorance of these beings before it had obtained a place among them, rather than afterwards, as if 
under the influence of repentance, deal with it through the production of Christ? For the knowledge which 
through Christ He conveyed to all, He might long before have imparted through Logos, who was also the 
first-begotten of Monogenes. Or if, knowing them beforehand, He willed that these things should happen 
[as they have done], then the works of ignorance must endure for ever, and never pass away. For the 
things which have been made in accordance with the will of your Propator must continue along with the 
will of Him who willed them; or if they pass away, the will of Him also who decreed that they should have 
a being will pass away along with them. And why did the AEons find rest and attain perfect knowledge 
through learning [at last] that the Father is altogether incomprehensible? They might surely have 
possessed this knowledge before they became involved in passion; for the greatness of the Father did not 
suffer diminution from the beginning, so that these might know that He was altogether incomprehensible. 
For if, on account of His infinite greatness, He remained unknown, He ought also on account of His 
infinite love to have preserved those impassible who were produced by Him, since nothing hindered, and 
expediency rather required, that they should have known from the beginning that the Father was 
altogether incomprehensible. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


SOPHIA WAS NEVER REALLY IN IGNORANCE OR PASSION; HER ENTHYMESIS COULD NOT HAVE BEEN SEPARATED 
FROM HERSELF, OR EXHIBITED SPECIAL TENDENCIES OF ITS OWN 


1. How can it be regarded as otherwise than absurd, that they also affirm this Sophia (wisdom) to have 
been involved in ignorance, and degeneracy, and passion? For these things are alien and contrary to 
wisdom, nor can they ever be qualities belonging to it. For wherever there is a want of foresight, and an 
ignorance of the course of utility, there wisdom does not exist. Let them therefore no longer call this 
suffering AEon, Sophia, but let them give up either her name or her sufferings. And let them, moreover, 
not call their entire Pleroma spiritual, if this AEon had a place within it when she was involved in such a 
tumult of passion. For even a vigorous soul, not to say a spiritual substance, would not pass through any 
such experience. 


2. And, again, how could her Enthymesis, going forth [from her] along with the passion, have become a 
separate existence? For Enthymesis (thought) is understood in connection with some person, and can 
never have an isolated existence by itself. For a bad Enthymesis is destroyed and absorbed by a good one, 
even as a State of disease is by health. What, then, was the sort of Enthymesis which preceded that of 
passion? [It was this]: to investigate the [nature of] the Father, and to consider His greatness. But what 
did she afterwards become persuaded of, and so was restored to health? [This, viz.], that the Father is 
incomprehensible, and that He is past finding out. It was not, then, a proper feeling that she wished to 
know the Father, and on this account she became passible; but when she became persuaded that He is 
unsearchable, she was restored to health. And even Nous himself, who was inquiring into the [nature of] 
the Father, ceased, according to them, to continue his researches, on learning that the Father is 
incomprehensible. 


3. How then could the Enthymesis separately conceive passions, which themselves also were her 
affections? For affection is necessarily connected with an individual: it cannot come into being or exist 
apart by itself. This opinion [of theirs], however, is not only untenable, but also opposed to that which was 
spoken by our Lord: “Seek, and ye shall find.” For the Lord renders His disciples perfect by their seeking 
after and finding the Father; but that Christ of theirs, who is above, has rendered them perfect, by the fact 
that He has commanded the AEFons not to seek after the Father, persuading them that, though they should 
labour hard, they would not find Him. And they declare that they themselves are perfect, by the fact that 
they maintain they have found their Bythus; while the AEons [have been made perfect] through means of 
this, that He is unsearchable who was inquired after by them. 


4. Since, therefore, the Enthymesis herself could not exist separately, apart from the AEon, [it is obvious 
that] they bring forward still greater falsehood concerning her passion, when they further proceed to 
divide and separate it from her, while they declare that it was the substance of matter. As if God were not 
light, and as if no Word existed who could convict them, and overthrow their wickedness. For it is 
certainly true, that whatsoever the AEon thought, that she also suffered; and what she suffered, that she 
also thought. And her Enthymesis was, according to them, nothing else than the passion of one thinking 


how she might comprehend the incomprehensible. And thus Enthymesis (thought) was the passion; for 
she was thinking of things impossible. How then could affection and passion be separated and set apart 
from the Enthymesis, so as to become the substance of so vast a material creation, when Enthymesis 
herself was the passion, and the passion Enthymesis? Neither, therefore, can Enthymesis apart from the 
AEon, nor the affections apart from Enthymesis, separately possess substance; and thus once more their 
system breaks down and is destroyed. 


5. But how did it come to pass that the AEon was both dissolved [into her component parts], and became 
subject to passion? She was undoubtedly of the same substance as the Pleroma; but the entire Pleroma 
was of the Father. Now, any substance, when brought in contact with what is of a similar nature, will not 
be dissolved into nothing, nor will be in danger of perishing, but will rather continue and increase, such as 
fire in fire, spirit in spirit, and water in water; but those which are of a contrary nature to each other do, 
[when they meet,] suffer and are changed and destroyed. And, in like manner, if there had been a 
production of light, it would not suffer passion, or recur any danger in light like itself, but would rather 
glow with the greater brightness, and increase, as the day does from [the increasing brilliance of] the sun; 
for they maintain that Bythus [himself] was the image of their father (Sophia). Whatever animals are alien 
[in habits] and strange to each other, or are mutually opposed in nature, fall into danger [on meeting 
together], and are destroyed; whereas, on the other hand, those who are accustomed to each other, and of 
a harmonious disposition, suffer no peril from being together in the same place, but rather secure both 
safety and life by such a fact. If, therefore, this AEon was produced by the Pleroma of the same substance 
as the whole of it, she could never have undergone change, since she was consorting with beings similar 
to and familiar with herself, a spiritual essence among those that were spiritual. For fear, terror, passion, 
dissolution, and such like, may perhaps occur through the struggle of contraries among such beings as we 
are, who are possessed of bodies; but among spiritual beings, and those that have the light diffused 
among them, no such calamities can possibly happen. But these men appear to me to have endowed their 
AEon with the [same sort of] passion as belongs to that character in the comic poet Menander, who was 
himself deeply in love, but an object of hatred [to his beloved]. For those who have invented such opinions 
have rather had an idea and mental conception of some unhappy lover among men, than of a spiritual and 
divine substance. 


6. Moreover, to meditate how to search into [the nature of] the perfect Father, and to have a desire to 
exist within Him, and to have a comprehension of His [greatness], could not entail the stain of ignorance 
or passion, and that upon a spiritual AEon; but would rather [give rise to] perfection, and impassibility, 
and truth. For they do not say that even they, though they be but men, by meditating on Him who was 
before them,—and while now, as it were, comprehending the perfect, and being placed within the 
knowledge of Him,—are thus involved in a passion of perplexity, but rather attain to the knowledge and 
apprehension of truth. For they affirm that the Saviour said, “Seek, and ye shall find,” to His disciples with 
this view, that they should seek after Him who, by means of imagination, has been conceived of by them 
as being above the Maker of all—the ineffable Bythus; and they desire themselves to be regarded as “the 
perfect;” because they have sought and found the perfect One, while they are still on earth. Yet they 
declare that that AEon who was within the Pleroma, a wholly spiritual being, by seeking after the 
Propator, and endeavouring to find a place within His greatness, and desiring to have a comprehension of 
the truth of the Father, fell down into [the endurance of] passion, and such a passion that, unless she had 
met with that Power who upholds all things, she would have been dissolved into the general substance [of 
the AEons], and thus come to an end of her [personal] existence. 


7. Absurd is such presumption, and truly an opinion of men totally destitute of the truth. For, that this 
AEon is superior to themselves, and of greater antiquity, they themselves acknowledge, according to their 
own system, when they affirm that they are the fruit of the Enthymesis of that AEon who suffered passion, 
so that this AEon is the father of their mother, that is, their own grandfather. And to them, the later 
grandchildren, the search after the Father brings, as they maintain, truth, and perfection, and 
establishment, and deliverance from unstable matter, and reconciliation to the Father; but on their 
grandfather this same search entailed ignorance, and passion, and terror, and perplexity, from which 
[disturbances] they also declare that the substance of matter was formed. To say, therefore, that the 
search after and investigation of the perfect Father, and the desire for communion and union with Him, 
were things quite beneficial to them, but to an AEon, from whom also they derive their origin, these 
things were the cause of dissolution and destruction, how can such assertions be otherwise viewed than 
as totally inconsistent, foolish, and irrational? Those, too, who listen to these teachers, truly blind 
themselves, while they possess blind guides, justly [are left to] fall along with them into the gulf of 
ignorance which lies below them. 


CHAPTER XIX 


ABSURDITIES OF THE HERETICS AS TO THEIR OWN ORIGIN: THEIR OPINIONS RESPECTING THE DEMIURGE 
SHOWN TO BE EQUALLY UNTENABLE AND RIDICULOUS 


1. But what sort of talk also is this concerning their seed—that it was conceived by the mother according 
to the configuration of those angels who wait upon the Saviour,—shapeless, without form, and imperfect; 
and that it was deposited in the Demiurge without his knowledge, in order that through his 


instrumentality it might attain to perfection and form in that soul which he had, [so to speak,] filled with 
seed? This is to affirm, in the first place, that those angels who wait upon their Saviour are imperfect, and 
without figure or form; if indeed that which was conceived according to their appearance was generated 
any such kind of being [as has been described]. 


2. Then, in the next place, as to their saying that the Creator was ignorant of that deposit of seed which 
took place into him, and again, of that impartation of seed which was made by him to man, their words are 
futile and vain, and are in no way susceptible of proof. For how could he have been ignorant of it, if that 
seed had possessed any substance and peculiar properties? If, on the other hand, it was without substance 
and without quality, and so was really nothing, then, as a matter of course, he was ignorant of it. For those 
things which have a certain motion of their own, and quality, either of heat, or swiftness, or sweetness, or 
which differ from others in brilliance, do not escape the notice even of men, since they mingle in the 
sphere of human action: far less can they [be hidden from] God, the Maker of this universe. With reason, 
however, [is it said, that] their seed was not known to Him, since it is without any quality of general utility, 
and without the substance requisite for any action, and is, in fact, a pure nonentity. It really seems to me, 
that, with a view to such opinions, the Lord expressed Himself thus: “For every idle word that men speak, 
they shall give account on the day of judgment.” For all teachers of a like character to these, who fill 
men’s ears with idle talk, shall, when they stand at the throne of judgment, render an account for those 
things which they have vainly imagined and falsely uttered against the Lord, proceeding, as they have 
done, to such a height of audacity as to declare of themselves that, on account of the substance of their 
seed, they are acquainted with the spiritual Pleroma, because that man who dwells within reveals to them 
the true Father; for the animal nature required to be disciplined by means of the senses. But [they hold 
that] the Demiurge, while receiving into himself the whole of this seed, through its being deposited in him 
by the Mother, still remained utterly ignorant of all things, and had no understanding of anything 
connected with the Pleroma. 


3. And that they are the truly “spiritual,” inasmuch as a certain particle of the Father of the universe has 
been deposited in their souls, since, according to their assertions, they have souls formed of the same 
substance as the Demiurge himself, yet that he, although he received from the Mother, once for all, the 
whole [of the divine] seed, and possessed it in himself, still remained of an animal nature, and had not the 
slightest understanding of those things which are above, which things they boast that they themselves 
understand, while they are still on earth;—does not this crown all possible absurdity? For to imagine that 
the very same seed conveyed knowledge and perfection to the souls of these men, while it only gave rise 
to ignorance in the God who made them, is an opinion that can be held only by those utterly frantic, and 
totally destitute of common sense. 


4. Further, it is also a most absurd and groundless thing for them to say that the seed was, by being thus 
deposited, reduced to form and increased, and so was prepared for all the reception of perfect rationality. 
For there will be in it an admixture of matter—that substance which they hold to have been derived from 
ignorance and defect; [and this will prove itself] more apt and useful than was the light of their Father, if 
indeed, when born, according to the contemplation of that [light], it was without form or figure, but 
derived from this [matter], form, and appearance, and increase, and perfection. For if that light which 
proceeds from the Pleroma was the cause to a spiritual being that it possessed neither form, nor 
appearance, nor its own special magnitude, while its descent to this world added all these things to it, and 
brought it to perfection, then a sojourn here (which they also term darkness) would seem much more 
efficacious and useful than was the light of their Father. But how can it be regarded as other than 
ridiculous, to affirm that their mother ran the risk of being almost extinguished in matter, and was almost 
on the point of being destroyed by it, had she not then with difficulty stretched herself outwards, and 
leaped, [as it were,] out of herself, receiving assistance from the Father; but that her seed increased in 
this same matter, and received a form, and was made fit for the reception of perfect rationality; and this, 
too, while “bubbling up” among substances dissimilar and unfamiliar to itself, according to their own 
declaration that the earthly is opposed to the spiritual, and the spiritual to the earthly? How, then, could 
“a little particle,” as they say, increase, and receive shape, and reach perfection, in the midst of 
substances contrary to and unfamiliar to itself? 


5. But further, and in addition to what has been said, the question occurs, Did their mother, when she 
beheld the angels, bring forth the seed all at once, or only one by one [in succession]? If she brought forth 
the whole simultaneously and at once, that which was thus produced cannot now be of an infantile 
character: its descent, therefore, into those men who now exist must be superfluous. But if one by one, 
then she did not form her conception according to the figure of those angels whom she beheld; for, 
contemplating them all together, and once for all, so as to conceive by them, she ought to have brought 
forth once for all the offspring of those from whose forms she had once for all conceived. 


6. Why was it, too, that, beholding the angels along with the Saviour, she did indeed conceive their 
images, but not that of the Saviour, who is far more beautiful than they? Did He not please her; and did 
she not, on that account, conceive after His likeness? How was it, too, that the Demiurge, whom they can 
call an animal being, having, as they maintain, his own special magnitude and figure, was produced 
perfect as respects his substance; while that which is spiritual, which also ought to be more effective than 
that which is animal, was sent forth imperfect, and he required to descend into a soul, that in it he might 


obtain form, and thus becoming perfect, might be rendered fit for the reception of perfect reason? If, 
then, he obtains form in mere earthly and animal men, he can no longer be said to be after the likeness of 
angels whom they call lights, but [after the likeness] of those men who are here below. For he will not 
possess in that case the likeness and appearance of angels, but of those souls in whom also he receives 
shape; just as water when poured into a vessel takes the form of that vessel, and if on any occasion it 
happens to congeal in it, it will acquire the form of the vessel in which it has thus been frozen, since souls 
themselves possess the figure of the body [in which they dwell]; for they themselves have been adapted to 
the vessel [in which they exist], as I have said before. If, then, that seed [referred to] is here solidified and 
formed into a definite shape, it will possess the figure of a man. and not the form of the angels. How is it 
possible, therefore, that that seed should be after images of the angels, seeing it has obtained a form after 
the likeness of men? Why, again, since it was of a spiritual nature, had it any need of descending into 
flesh? For what is carnal stands in need of that which is spiritual, if indeed it is to be saved, that in it it 
may be sanctified and cleared from all impurity, and that what is mortal may be swallowed up by 
immortality; but that which is spiritual has no need whatever of those things which are here below. For it 
is not we who benefit it, but it that improves us. 


7. Still more manifestly is that talk of theirs concerning their seed proved to be false, and that in a way 
which must be evident to every one, by the fact that they declare those souls which have received seed 
from the Mother to be superior to all others; wherefore also they have been honoured by the Demiurge, 
and constituted princes, and kings, and priests. For if this were true, the high priest Caiaphas, and Annas, 
and the rest of the chief priests, and doctors of the law, and rulers of the people, would have been the first 
to believe in the Lord, agreeing as they did with respect to that relationship; and even before them should 
have been Herod the king. But since neither he, nor the chief priests, nor the rulers, nor the eminent of 
the people, turned to Him [in faith], but, on the contrary, those who sat begging by the highway, the deaf, 
and the blind, while He was rejected and despised by others, according to what Paul declares, “For ye see 
your calling, brethren, that there are not many wise men among you, not many noble, not many mighty; 
but those things of the world which were despised hath God chosen.” Such souls, therefore, were not 
superior to others on account of the seed deposited in them, nor on this account were they honoured by 
the Demiurge. 


8. As to the point, then, that their system is weak and untenable as well as utterly chimerical, enough has 
been said. For it is not needful, to use a common proverb, that one should drink up the ocean who wishes 
to learn that its water is salt. But, just as in the case of a statue which is made of clay, but coloured on the 
outside that it may be thought to be of gold, while it really is of clay, any one who takes out of it a small 
particle, and thus laying it open reveals the clay, will set free those who seek the truth from a false 
opinion; in the same way have I (by exposing not a small part only, but the several heads of their system 
which are of the greatest importance) shown to as many as do not wish wittingly to be led astray, what is 
wicked, deceitful, seductive, and pernicious, connected with the school of the Valentinians, and all those 
other heretics who promulgate wicked opinions respecting the Demiurge, that is, the Fashioner and 
Former of this universe, and who is in fact the only true God—exhibiting, [as I have done,] how easily their 
views are overthrown. 


9. For who that has any intelligence, and possesses only a small proportion of truth, can tolerate them, 
when they affirm that there is another god above the Creator; and that there is another Monogenes as 
well as another Word of God, whom also they describe as having been produced in [a state of] 
degeneracy; and another Christ, whom they assert to have been formed, along with the Holy Spirit, later 
than the rest of the AEons; and another Saviour, who, they say, did not proceed from the Father of all, but 
was a kind of joint production of those AEons who were formed in [a state of] degeneracy, and that He 
was produced of necessity on account of this very degeneracy? It is thus their opinion that, unless the 
AEons had been in a state of ignorance and degeneracy, neither Christ, nor the Holy Spirit, nor Horos, nor 
the Saviour, nor the angels, nor their Mother, nor her seed, nor the rest of the fabric of the world, would 
have been produced at all; but the universe would have been a desert, and destitute of the many good 
things which exist in it. They are therefore not only chargeable with impiety against the Creator, declaring 
Him the fruit of a defect, but also against Christ and the Holy Spirit, affirming that they were produced on 
account of that defect; and, in like manner, that the Saviour [was produced] subsequently to [the 
existence of] that defect. And who will tolerate the remainder of their vain talk, which they cunningly 
endeavour to accommodate to the parables, and have in this way plunged both themselves, and those who 
give credit to them, in the profoundest depths of impiety? 


CHAPTER XX 


FUTILITY OF THE ARGUMENTS ADDUCED TO DEMONSTRATE THE SUFFERINGS OF THE TWELFTH AEON, FROM 
THE PARABLES, THE TREACHERY OF JUDAS, AND THE PASSION OF OUR SAVIOUR 


1. That they improperly and illogically apply both the parables and the actions of the Lord to their falsely- 
devised system, I prove as follows: They endeavour, for instance, to demonstrate that passion which, they 
say, happened in the case of the twelfth AEon, from this fact, that the passion of the Saviour was brought 
about by the twelfth apostle, and happened in the twelfth month. For they hold that He preached [only] 
for one year after His baptism. They maintain also that the same thing was clearly set forth in the case of 


her who suffered from the issue of blood. For the woman suffered during twelve years, and through 
touching the hem of the Saviour’s garment she was made whole by that power which went forth from the 
Saviour, and which, they affirm, had a previous existence. For that Power who suffered was stretching 
herself outwards and flowing into immensity, so that she was in danger of being dissolved into the general 
substance [of the AEons]; but then, touching the primary Tetrad, which is typified by the hem of the 
garment, she was arrested, and ceased from her passion. 


2. Then, again, as to their assertion that the passion of the twelfth AEon was proved through the conduct 
of Judas, how is it possible that Judas can be compared [with this AEon] as being an emblem of her—he 
who was expelled from the number of the twelve, and never restored to his place? For that AEon, whose 
type they declare Judas to be, after being separated from her Enthymesis, was restored or recalled [to her 
former position]; but Judas was deprived [of his office], and cast out, while Matthias was ordained in his 
place, according to what is written, “And his bishopric let another take.” They ought therefore to maintain 
that the twelfth AEon was cast out of the Pleroma, and that another was produced, or sent forth to fill her 
place; if, that is to say, she is pointed at in Judas. Moreover, they tell us that it was the AEon herself who 
suffered, but Judas was the betrayer, [and not the sufferer.] Even they themselves acknowledge that it was 
the suffering Christ, and not Judas, who came to [the endurance of] passion. How, then, could Judas, the 
betrayer of Him who had to suffer for our salvation, be the type and image of that AEon who suffered? 


3. But, in truth, the passion of Christ was neither similar to the passion of the AEon, nor did it take place 
in similar circumstances. For the AEon underwent a passion of dissolution and destruction, so that she 
who suffered was in danger also of being destroyed. But the Lord, our Christ, underwent a valid, and not a 
merely accidental passion; not only was He Himself not in danger of being destroyed, but He also 
established fallen man by His own strength, and recalled him to incorruption. The AEon, again, underwent 
passion while she was seeking after the Father, and was not able to find Him; but the Lord suffered that 
He might bring those who have wandered from the Father, back to knowledge and to His fellowship. The 
search into the greatness of the Father became to her a passion leading to destruction; but the Lord, 
having suffered, and bestowing the knowledge of the Father, conferred on us salvation. Her passion, as 
they declare, gave origin to a female offspring, weak, infirm, unformed, and ineffective; but His passion 
gave rise to strength and power. For the Lord, through means of suffering, “ascending into the lofty place, 
led captivity captive, gave gifts to men,” and conferred on those that believe in Him the power “to tread 
upon serpents and scorpions, and on all the power of the enemy,” that is, of the leader of apostasy. Our 
Lord also by His passion destroyed death, and dispersed error, and put an end to corruption, and 
destroyed ignorance, while He manifested life and revealed truth, and bestowed the gift of incorruption. 
But their AEon, when she had suffered, established ignorance, and brought forth a substance without 
shape, out of which all material works have been produced—death, corruption, error, and such like. 


4. Judas, then, the twelfth in order of the disciples, was not a type of the suffering AEon, nor, again, was 
the passion of the Lord; for these two things have been shown to be in every respect mutually dissimilar 
and inharmonious. This is the case not only as respects the points which I have already mentioned, but 
with regard to the very number. For that Judas the traitor is the twelfth in order, is agreed upon by all, 
there being twelve apostles mentioned by name in the Gospel. But this AEon is not the twelfth, but the 
thirtieth; for, according to the views under consideration, there were not twelve AEons only produced by 
the will of the Father, nor was she sent forth the twelfth in order: they reckon her, [on the contrary,] as 
having been produced in the thirtieth place. How, then, can Judas, the twelfth in order, be the type and 
image of that AEon who occupies the thirtieth place? 


5. But if they say that Judas in perishing was the image of her Enthymesis, neither in this way will the 
image bear any analogy to that truth which [by hypothesis] corresponds to it. For the Enthymesis having 
been separated from the AEFon, and itself afterwards receiving a shape from Christ, then being made a 
partaker of intelligence by the Saviour, and having formed all things which are outside of the Pleroma, 
after the image of those which are within the Pleroma, is said at last to have been received by them into 
the Pleroma, and, according to [the principle of] conjunction, to have been united to that Saviour who was 
formed out of all. But Judas having been once for all cast away, never returns into the number of the 
disciples; otherwise a different person would not have been chosen to fill his place. Besides, the Lord also 
declared regarding him, “Woe to the man by whom the Son of man shall be betrayed;” and, “It were better 
for him if he had never been born;” and he was called the “son of perdition” by Him. If, however, they say 
that Judas was a type of the Enthymesis, not as separated from the AEon, but of the passion entwined with 
her, neither in this way can the number twelve be regarded as a [fitting] type of the number three. For in 
the one case Judas was cast away, and Matthias was ordained instead of him; but in the other case the 
AEon is said to have been in danger of dissolution and destruction, and [there are also] her Enthymesis 
and passion: for they markedly distinguish Enthymesis from the passion; and they represent the AEFon as 
being restored, and Enthymesis as acquiring form, but the passion, when separated from these, as 
becoming matter. Since, therefore, there are thus these three, the AEon, her Enthymesis, and her passion, 
Judas and Matthias, being only two, cannot be the types of them. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE TWELVE APOSTLES WERE NOT A TYPE OF THE AEONS 


1. If, again, they maintain that the twelve apostles were a type only of that group of twelve AEons which 
Anthropos in conjunction with Ecclesia produced, then let them produce ten other apostles as a type of 
those ten remaining AEons, who, as they declare, were produced by Logos and Zoe. For it is unreasonable 
to suppose that the junior, and for that reason inferior AEons, were set forth by the Saviour through the 
election of the apostles, while their seniors, and on this account their superiors, were not thus foreshown; 
since the Saviour (if, that is to say, He chose the apostles with this view, that by means of them He might 
show forth the AEons who are in the Pleroma) might have chosen other ten apostles also, and likewise 
other eight before these, that thus He might set forth the original and primary Ogdoad. He could not, in 
regard to the second [Duo] Decad, show forth [any emblem of it] through the number of the apostles 
being [already] constituted a type. For [He made choice of no such other number of disciples; but] after 
the twelve apostles, our Lord is found to have sent seventy others before Him. Now seventy cannot 
possibly be the type either of an Ogdoad, a Decad, or a Triacontad. What is the reason, then, that the 
inferior AEons are, as I have said, represented by means of the apostles; but the superior, from whom, too, 
the former derived their being, are not prefigured at all? But if the twelve apostles were chosen with this 
object, that the number of the twelve AEons might be indicated by means of them, then the seventy also 
ought to have been chosen to be the type of seventy AEons; and in that case, they must affirm that the 
AEons are no longer thirty, but eighty-two in number. For He who made choice of the apostles, that they 
might be a type of those AEons existing in the Pleroma, would never have constituted them types of some 
and not of others; but by means of the apostles He would have tried to preserve an image and to exhibit a 
type of those AEons that exist in the Pleroma. 


2. Moreover we must not keep silence respecting Paul, but demand from them after the type of what AEon 
that apostle has been handed down to us, unless perchance [they affirm that he is a representative] of the 
Saviour compounded of them [all], who derived his being from the collected gifts of the whole, and whom 
they term All Things, as having been formed out of them all. Respecting this being the poet Hesiod has 
strikingly expressed himself, styling him Pandora—that is, “The gift of all’—for this reason, that the best 
gift in the possession of all was centred in him. In describing these gifts the following account is given: 
Hermes (so he is called in the Greek language), Haimulious te logous kai epiklopon ethos autous Kattheto 
(or to express this in the English language), “implanted words of fraud and deceit in their minds, and 
thievish habits,” for the purpose of leading foolish men astray, that such should believe their falsehoods. 
For their Mother—that is, Leto—secretly stirred them up (whence also she is called Leto, according to the 
meaning of the Greek word, because she secretly stirred up men), without the knowledge of the 
Demiurge, to give forth profound and unspeakable mysteries to itching ears. And not only did their 
Mother bring it about that this mystery should be declared by Hesiod; but very skilfully also by means of 
the lyric poet Pindar, when he describes to the Demiurge the case of Pelops, whose flesh was cut in pieces 
by the Father, and then collected and brought together, and compacted anew by all the gods, did she in 
this way indicate Pandora and these men having their consciences seared by her, declaring, as they 
maintain, the very same things, are [proved] of the same family and spirit as the others. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE THIRTY AEONS ARE NOT TYPIFIED BY THE FACT THAT CHRIST WAS BAPTIZED IN HIS THIRTIETH YEAR: HE 
DID NOT SUFFER IN THE TWELFTH MONTH AFTER HIS BAPTISM, BUT WAS MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS OLD WHEN 
HE DIED 


1. I have shown that the number thirty fails them in every respect; too few AEons, as they represent them, 
being at one time found within the Pleroma, and then again too many [to correspond with that number]. 
There are not, therefore, thirty AEons, nor did the Saviour come to be baptized when He was thirty years 
old, for this reason, that He might show forth the thirty silent AEons of their system, otherwise they must 
first of all separate and eject [the Saviour] Himself from the Pleroma of all. Moreover, they affirm that He 
suffered in the twelfth month, so that He continued to preach for one year after His baptism; and they 
endeavour to establish this point out of the prophet (for it is written, “To proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord, and the day of retribution” ), being truly blind, inasmuch as they affirm they have found out the 
mysteries of Bythus, yet not understanding that which is called by Isaiah the acceptable year of the Lord, 
nor the day of retribution. For the prophet neither speaks concerning a day which includes the space of 
twelve hours, nor of a year the length of which is twelve months. For even they themselves acknowledge 
that the prophets have very often expressed themselves in parables and allegories, and [are] not [to be 
understood] according to the mere sound of the words. 


2. That, then, was called the day of retribution on which the Lord will render to every one according to his 
works—that is, the judgment. The acceptable year of the Lord, again, is this present time, in which those 
who believe Him are called by Him, and become acceptable to God—that is, the whole time from His 
advent onwards to the consummation [of all things], during which He acquires to Himself as fruits [of the 
scheme of mercy] those who are saved. For, according to the phraseology of the prophet, the day of 
retribution follows the [acceptable] year; and the prophet will be proved guilty of falsehood if the Lord 
preached only for a year, and if he speaks of it. For where is the day of retribution? For the year has 
passed, and the day of retribution has not yet come; but He still “makes His sun to rise upon the good and 
upon the evil, and sends rain upon the just and unjust.” And the righteous suffer persecution, are afflicted, 
and are slain, while sinners are possessed of abundance, and “drink with the sound of the harp and 


psaltery, but do not regard the works of the Lord.” But, according to the language [used by the prophet], 
they ought to be combined, and the day of retribution to follow the [acceptable] year. For the words are, 
“to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of retribution.” This present time, therefore, in 
which men are called and saved by the Lord, is properly understood to be denoted by “the acceptable year 
of the Lord;” and there follows on this “the day of retribution,” that is, the judgment. And the time thus 
referred to is not called “a year” only, but is also named “a day” both by the prophet and by Paul, of whom 
the apostle, calling to mind the Scripture, says in the Epistle addressed to the Romans, “As it is written, 
for thy sake we are killed all the day long, we are counted as sheep for the slaughter.” But here the 
expression “all the day long” is put for all this time during which we suffer persecution, and are killed as 
sheep. As then this day does not signify one which consists of twelve hours, but the whole time during 
which believers in Christ suffer and are put to death for His sake, so also the year there mentioned does 
not denote one which consists of twelve months, but the whole time of faith during which men hear and 
believe the preaching of the Gospel, and those become acceptable to God who unite themselves to Him. 


3. But it is greatly to be wondered at, how it has come to pass that, while affirming that they have found 
out the mysteries of God, they have not examined the Gospels to ascertain how often after His baptism the 
Lord went up, at the time of the passover, to Jerusalem, in accordance with what was the practice of the 
Jews from every land, and every year, that they should assemble at this period in Jerusalem, and there 
celebrate the feast of the passover. First of all, after He had made the water wine at Cana of Galilee, He 
went up to the festival day of the passover, on which occasion it is written, “For many believed in Him, 
when they saw the signs which He did,” as John the disciple of the Lord records. Then, again, withdrawing 
Himself [from Judaea], He is found in Samaria; on which occasion, too, He conversed with the Samaritan 
woman, and while at a distance, cured the son of the centurion by a word, saying, “Go thy way, thy son 
liveth.” Afterwards He went up, the second time, to observe the festival day of the passover in Jerusalem; 
on which occasion He cured the paralytic man, who had lain beside the pool thirty-eight years, bidding 
him rise, take up his couch, and depart. Again, withdrawing from thence to the other side of the sea of 
Tiberias, He there seeing a great crowd had followed Him, fed all that multitude with five loaves of bread, 
and twelve baskets of fragments remained over and above. Then, when He had raised Lazarus from the 
dead, and plots were formed against Him by the Pharisees, He withdrew to a city called Ephraim; and 
from that place, as it is written “He came to Bethany six days before the passover,” and going up from 
Bethany to Jerusalem, He there ate the passover, and suffered on the day following. Now, that these three 
occasions of the passover are not included within one year, every person whatever must acknowledge. 
And that the special month in which the passover was celebrated, and in which also the Lord suffered, 
was not the twelfth, but the first, those men who boast that they know all things, if they know not this, 
may learn it from Moses. Their explanation, therefore, both of the year and of the twelfth month has been 
proved false, and they ought to reject either their explanation or the Gospel; otherwise [this unanswerable 
question forces itself upon them], How is it possible that the Lord preached for one year only? 


4. Being thirty years old when He came to be baptized, and then possessing the full age of a Master, He 
came to Jerusalem, so that He might be properly acknowledged by all as a Master. For He did not seem 
one thing while He was another, as those affirm who describe Him as being man only in appearance; but 
what He was, that He also appeared to be. Being a Master, therefore, He also possessed the age of a 
Master, not despising or evading any condition of humanity, nor setting aside in Himself that law which He 
had appointed for the human race, but sanctifying every age, by that period corresponding to it which 
belonged to Himself. For He came to save all through means of Himself—all, I say, who through Him are 
born again to God—infants, and children, and boys, and youths, and old men. He therefore passed through 
every age, becoming an infant for infants, thus sanctifying infants; a child for children, thus sanctifying 
those who are of this age, being at the same time made to them an example of piety, righteousness, and 
submission; a youth for youths, becoming an example to youths, and thus sanctifying them for the Lord. 
So likewise He was an old man for old men, that He might be a perfect Master for all, not merely as 
respects the setting forth of the truth, but also as regards age, sanctifying at the same time the aged also, 
and becoming an example to them likewise. Then, at last, He came on to death itself, that He might be 
“the first-born from the dead, that in all things He might have the pre-eminence,” the Prince of life, 
existing before all, and going before all. 


5. They, however, that they may establish their false opinion regarding that which is written, “to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord,” maintain that He preached for one year only, and then suffered in the 
twelfth month. [In speaking thus,] they are forgetful to their own disadvantage, destroying His whole 
work, and robbing Him of that age which is both more necessary and more honourable than any other; 
that more advanced age, I mean, during which also as a teacher He excelled all others. For how could He 
have had disciples, if He did not teach? And how could He have taught, unless He had reached the age of 
a Master? For when He came to be baptized, He had not yet completed His thirtieth year, but was 
beginning to be about thirty years of age (for thus Luke, who has mentioned His years, has expressed it: 
“Now Jesus was, as it were, beginning to be thirty years old,” when He came to receive baptism); and, 
[according to these men,] He preached only one year reckoning from His baptism. On completing His 
thirtieth year He suffered, being in fact still a young man, and who had by no means attained to advanced 
age. Now, that the first stage of early life embraces thirty years, and that this extends onwards to the 
fortieth year, every one will admit; but from the fortieth and fiftieth year a man begins to decline towards 
old age, which our Lord possessed while He still fulfilled the office of a Teacher, even as the Gospel and all 


the elders testify; those who were conversant in Asia with John, the disciple of the Lord, [affirming] that 
John conveyed to them that information. And he remained among them up to the times of Trajan. Some of 
them, moreover, saw not only John, but the other apostles also, and heard the very same account from 
them, and bear testimony as to the [validity of] the statement. Whom then should we rather believe? 
Whether such men as these, or Ptolemaeus, who never saw the apostles, and who never even in his 
dreams attained to the slightest trace of an apostle? 


6. But, besides this, those very Jews who then disputed with the Lord Jesus Christ have most clearly 
indicated the same thing. For when the Lord said to them, “Your father Abraham rejoiced to see My day; 
and he saw it, and was glad,” they answered Him, “Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast Thou seen 
Abraham?” Now, such language is fittingly applied to one who has already passed the age of forty, without 
having as yet reached his fiftieth year, yet is not far from this latter period. But to one who is only thirty 
years old it would unquestionably be said, “Thou art not yet forty years old.” For those who wished to 
convict Him of falsehood would certainly not extend the number of His years far beyond the age which 
they saw He had attained; but they mentioned a period near His real age, whether they had truly 
ascertained this out of the entry in the public register, or simply made a conjecture from what they 
observed that He was above forty years old, and that He certainly was not one of only thirty years of age. 
For it is altogether unreasonable to suppose that they were mistaken by twenty years, when they wished 
to prove Him younger than the times of Abraham. For what they saw, that they also expressed; and He 
whom they beheld was not a mere phantasm, but an actual being of flesh and blood. He did not then want 
much of being fifty years old; and, in accordance with that fact, they said to Him, “Thou art not yet fifty 
years old, and hast Thou seen Abraham?” He did not therefore preach only for one year, nor did He suffer 
in the twelfth month of the year. For the period included between the thirtieth and the fiftieth year can 
never be regarded as one year, unless indeed, among their AEons, there be so long years assigned to 
those who sit in their ranks with Bythus in the Pleroma; of which beings Homer the poet, too, has spoken, 
doubtless being inspired by the Mother of their [system of] error:— 


Hoi de theoi par Zeni kathemenoi egoroonto 
Chruseo en dapedo: 

which we may thus render into English:— 
“The gods sat round, while Jove presided o’er, 


And converse held upon the golden floor.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE WOMAN WHO SUFFERED FROM AN ISSUE OF BLOOD WAS NO TYPE OF THE SUFFERING AEON 


1. Moreover, their ignorance comes out in a clear light with respect to the case of that woman who, 
suffering from an issue of blood, touched the hem of the Lord’s garment, and so was made whole; for they 
maintain that through her was shown forth that twelfth power who suffered passion, and flowed out 
towards immensity, that is, the twelfth AEon. [This ignorance of theirs appears] first, because, as I have 
shown, according to their own system, that was not the twelfth AEon. But even granting them this point 
[in the meantime], there being twelve AEons, eleven of these are said to have continued impassible, while 
the twelfth suffered passion; but the woman, on the other hand, being healed in the twelfth year, it is 
manifest that she had continued to suffer during eleven years, and was healed in the twelfth. If indeed 
they were to say that eleven AEons were involved in passion, but the twelfth one was healed, it would 
then be a plausible thing to say that the woman was a type of these. But since she suffered during eleven 
years, and [all that time] obtained no cure, but was healed in the twelfth year, in what way can she be a 
type of the twelfth of the AEons, eleven of whom, [according to hypothesis,] did not suffer at all, but the 
twelfth alone participated in suffering? For a type and emblem is, no doubt, sometimes diverse from the 
truth [signified] as to matter and substance; but it ought, as to the general form and features, to maintain 
a likeness [to what is typified], and in this way to shadow forth by means of things present those which 
are yet to come. 


2. And not only in the case of this woman have the years of her infirmity (which they affirm to fit in with 
their figment) been mentioned, but, lo! another woman was also healed, after suffering in like manner for 
eighteen years; concerning whom the Lord said, “And ought not this daughter of Abraham, whom Satan 
has bound during eighteen years, to be set free on the Sabbath-day?” If, then, the former was a type of the 
twelfth AEon that suffered, the latter should also be a type of the eighteenth AEon in suffering. But they 
cannot maintain this; otherwise their primary and original Ogdoad will be included in the number of 
AEons who suffered together. Moreover, there was also a certain other person healed by the Lord, after he 
had suffered for eight-and-thirty years: they ought therefore to affirm that the AEon who occupies the 
thirty-eighth place suffered. For if they assert that the things which were done by the Lord were types of 
what took place in the Pleroma, the type ought to be preserved throughout. But they can neither adapt to 
their fictitious system the case of her who was cured after eighteen years, nor of him who was cured after 
thirty-eight years. Now, it is in every way absurd and inconsistent to declare that the Saviour preserved 


the type in certain cases, while He did not do so in others. The type of the woman, therefore, [with the 
issue of blood] is shown to have no analogy to their system of AEons. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


FOLLY OF THE ARGUMENTS DERIVED BY THE HERETICS FROM NUMBERS, LETTERS, AND SYLLABLES 


1. This very thing, too, still further demonstrates their opinion false, and their fictitious system untenable, 
that they endeavour to bring forward proofs of it, sometimes through means of numbers and the syllables 
of names, sometimes also through the letter of syllables, and yet again through those numbers which are, 
according to the practice followed by the Greeks, contained in [different] letters;—[this, I say,] 
demonstrates in the clearest manner their overthrow or confusion, as well as the untenable and perverse 
character of their [professed] knowledge. For, transferring the name Jesus, which belongs to another 
language, to the numeration of the Greeks, they sometimes call it “Episemon,” as having six letters, and at 
other times “the Plenitude of the Ogdoads,” as containing the number eight hundred and eighty-eight. But 
His [corresponding] Greek name, which is “Soter,” that is, Saviour, because it does not fit in with their 
system, either with respect to numerical value or as regards its letters, they pass over in silence. Yet 
surely, if they regard the names of the Lord, as, in accordance with the preconceived purpose of the 
Father, by means of their numerical value and letters, indicating number in the Pleroma, Soter, as being a 
Greek name, ought by means of its letters and the numbers [expressed by these], in virtue of its being 
Greek, to show forth the mystery of the Pleroma. But the case is not so, because it is a word of five letters, 
and its numerical value is one thousand four hundred and eight. But these things do not in any way 
correspond with their Pleroma; the account, therefore, which they give of transactions in the Pleroma 
cannot be true. 


2. Moreover, Jesus, which is a word belonging to the proper tongue of the Hebrews, contains, as the 
learned among them declare, two letters and a half, and signifies that Lord who contains heaven and 
earth; for Jesus in the ancient Hebrew language means “heaven,” while again “earth” is expressed by the 
words sura usser. The word, therefore, which contains heaven and earth is just Jesus. Their explanation, 
then, of the Episemon is false, and their numerical calculation is also manifestly overthrown. For, in their 
own language, Soter is a Greek word of five letters; but, on the other hand, in the Hebrew tongue, Jesus 
contains only two letters and a half. The total which they reckon up, viz., eight hundred and eighty-eight, 
therefore falls to the ground. And throughout, the Hebrew letters do not correspond in number with the 
Greek, although these especially, as being the more ancient and unchanging, ought to uphold the 
reckoning connected with the names. For these ancient, original, and generally called sacred letters of the 
Hebrews are ten in number (but they are written by means of fifteen ), the last letter being joined to the 
first. And thus they write some of these letters according to their natural sequence, just as we do, but 
others in a reverse direction, from the right hand towards the left, thus tracing the letters backwards. The 
name Christ, too, ought to be capable of being reckoned up in harmony with the AEFons of their Pleroma, 
inasmuch as, according to their statements, He was produced for the establishment and rectification of 
their Pleroma. The Father, too, in the same way, ought, both by means of letters and numerical value, to 
contain the number of those AEons who were produced by Him; Bythus, in like manner, and not less 
Monogenes; but pre-eminently the name which is above all others, by which God is called, and which in 
the Hebrew tongue is expressed by Baruch, [a word] which also contains two and a half letters. From this 
fact, therefore, that the more important names, both in the Hebrew and Greek languages, do not conform 
to their system, either as respects the number of letters or the reckoning brought out of them, the forced 
character of their calculations respecting the rest becomes clearly manifest. 


3. For, choosing out of the law whatever things agree with the number adopted in their system, they thus 
violently strive to obtain proofs of its validity. But if it was really the purpose of their Mother, or the 
Saviour, to set forth, by means of the Demiurge, types of those things which are in the Pleroma, they 
should have taken care that the types were found in things more exactly correspondent and more holy; 
and, above all, in the case of the Ark of the Covenant, on account of which the whole tabernacle of witness 
was formed. Now it was constructed thus: its length was two cubits and a half, its breadth one cubit and a 
half, its height one cubit and a half; but such a number of cubits in no respect corresponds with their 
system, yet by it the type ought to have been, beyond everything else, clearly set forth. The mercy-seat 
also does in like manner not at all harmonize with their expositions. Moreover, the table of shew-bread 
was two cubits in length, while its height was a cubit and a half. These stood before the holy of holies, and 
yet in them not a single number is of such an amount as contains an indication of the Tetrad, or the 
Ogdoad, or of the rest of their Pleroma. What of the candlestick, too, which had seven branches and seven 
lamps? while, if these had been made according to the type, it ought to have had eight branches and a like 
number of lamps, after the type of the primary Ogdoad, which shines pre-eminently among the AEons, and 
illuminates the whole Pleroma. They have carefully enumerated the curtains as being ten, declaring these 
a type of the ten AEons; but they have forgotten to count the coverings of skin, which were eleven in 
number. Nor, again, have they measured the size of these very curtains, each curtain being eight-and- 
twenty cubits in length. And they set forth the length of the pillars as being ten cubits, with a reference to 
the Decad of AFons. “But the breadth of each pillar was a cubit and a half;” and this they do not explain, 
any more than they do the entire number of the pillars or of their bars, because that does not suit the 
argument. But what of the anointing oil, which sanctified the whole tabernacle? Perhaps it escaped the 


notice of the Saviour, or, while their Mother was sleeping, the Demiurge of himself gave instructions as to 
its weight; and on this account it is out of harmony with their Pleroma, consisting, as it did, of five 
hundred shekels of myrrh, five hundred of cassia, two hundred and fifty of cinnamon, two hundred and 
fifty of calamus, and oil in addition, so that it was composed of five ingredients. The incense also, in like 
manner, [was compounded] of stacte, onycha, galbanum, mint, and frankincense, all which do in no 
respect, either as to their mixture or weight, harmonize with their argument. It is therefore unreasonable 
and altogether absurd [to maintain] that the types were not preserved in the sublime and more imposing 
enactments of the law; but in other points, when any number coincides with their assertions, to affirm 
that it was a type of the things in the Pleroma; while [the truth is, that] every number occurs with the 
utmost variety in the Scriptures, so that, should any one desire it, he might form not only an Ogdoad, and 
a Decad, and a Duodecad, but any sort of number from the Scriptures, and then maintain that this was a 
type of the system of error devised by himself. 


4. But that this point is true, that that number which is called five, which agrees in no respect with their 
argument, and does not harmonize with their system, nor is suitable for a typical manifestation of the 
things in the Pleroma, [yet has a wide prevalence, ] will be proved as follows from the Scriptures. Soter is 
a name of five letters; Pater, too, contains five letters; Agape (love), too, consists of five letters; and our 
Lord, after blessing the five loaves, fed with them five thousand men. Five virgins were called wise by the 
Lord; and, in like manner, five were styled foolish. Again, five men are said to have been with the Lord 
when He obtained testimony from the Father,—namely, Peter, and James, and John, and Moses, and Elias. 
The Lord also, as the fifth person, entered into the apartment of the dead maiden, and raised her up 
again; for, says [the Scripture], “He suffered no man to go in, save Peter and James, and the father and 
mother of the maiden.” The rich man in hell declared that he had five brothers, to whom he desired that 
one rising from the dead should go. The pool from which the Lord commanded the paralytic man to go 
into his house, had five porches. The very form of the cross, too, has five extremities, two in length, two in 
breadth, and one in the middle, on which [last] the person rests who is fixed by the nails. Each of our 
hands has five fingers; we have also five senses; our internal organs may also be reckoned as five, viz., the 
heart, the liver, the lungs, the spleen, and the kidneys. Moreover, even the whole person may be divided 
into this number [of parts],—the head, the breast, the belly, the thighs, and the feet. The human race 
passes through five ages first infancy, then boyhood, then youth, then maturity, and then old age. Moses 
delivered the law to the people in five books. Each table which he received from God contained five 
commandments. The veil covering the holy of holies had five pillars. The altar of burnt-offering also was 
five cubits in breadth. Five priests were chosen in the wilderness,—namely, Aaron, Nadab, Abiud, Eleazar, 
Ithamar. The ephod and the breastplate, and other sacerdotal vestments, were formed out of five 
materials; for they combined in themselves gold, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen. And 
there were five kings of the Amorites, whom Joshua the son of Nun shut up in a cave, and directed the 
people to trample upon their heads. Any one, in fact, might collect many thousand other things of the 
same kind, both with respect to this number and any other he chose to fix upon, either from the 
Scriptures, or from the works of nature lying under his observation. But although such is the case, we do 
not therefore affirm that there are five AEons above the Demiurge; nor do we consecrate the Pentad, as if 
it were some divine thing; nor do we strive to establish things that are untenable, nor ravings [such as 
they indulge in], by means of that vain kind of labour; nor do we perversely force a creation well adapted 
by God [for the ends intended to be served], to change itself into types of things which have no real 
existence; nor do we seek to bring forward impious and abominable doctrines, the detection and 
overthrow of which are easy to all possessed of intelligence. 


5. For who can concede to them that the year has three hundred and sixty-five days only, in order that 
there may be twelve months of thirty days each, after the type of the twelve AEons, when the type is in 
fact altogether out of harmony [with the antitype]? For, in the one case, each of the AEons is a thirtieth 
part of the entire Pleroma, while in the other they declare that a month is the twelfth part of a year. If, 
indeed, the year were divided into thirty parts, and the month into twelve, then a fitting type might be 
regarded as having been found for their fictitious system. But, on the contrary, as the case really stands, 
their Pleroma is divided into thirty parts, and a portion of it into twelve; while again the whole year is 
divided into twelve parts, and a certain portion of it into thirty. The Saviour therefore acted unwisely in 
constituting the month a type of the entire Pleroma, but the year a type only of that Duodecad which 
exists in the Pleroma; for it was more fitting to divide the year into thirty parts, even as the whole Pleroma 
is divided, but the month into twelve, just as the AEons are in their Pleroma. Moreover, they divide the 
entire Pleroma into three portions,—namely, into an Ogdoad, a Decad, and a Duodecad. But our year is 
divided into four parts,—namely, spring, summer, autumn, and winter. And again, not even do the months, 
which they maintain to be a type of the Triacontad, consist precisely of thirty days, but some have more 
and some less, inasmuch as five days remain to them as an overplus. The day, too, does not always consist 
precisely of twelve hours, but rises from nine to fifteen, and then falls again from fifteen to nine. It cannot 
therefore be held that months of thirty days each were so formed for the sake of [typifying] the AEons; for, 
in that case, they would have consisted precisely of thirty days: nor, again, the days of these months, that 
by means of twelve hours they might symbolize the twelve AEFons; for, in that case, they would always 
have consisted precisely of twelve hours. 


6. But further, as to their calling material substances “on the left hand,” and maintaining that those things 
which are thus on the left hand of necessity fall into corruption, while they also affirm that the Saviour 


came to the lost sheep, in order to transfer it to the right hand, that is, to the ninety and nine sheep which 
were in safety, and perished not, but continued within the fold, yet were of the left hand, it follows that 
they must acknowledge that the enjoyment of rest did not imply salvation. And that which has not in like 
manner the same number, they will be compelled to acknowledge as belonging to the left hand, that is, to 
corruption. This Greek word Agape (love), then, according to the letters of the Greeks, by means of which 
reckoning is carried on among them, having a numerical value of ninety-three, is in like manner assigned 
to the place of rest on the left hand. Aletheia (truth), too, having in like manner, according to the principle 
indicated above, a numerical value of sixty-four, exists among material substances. And thus, in fine, they 
will be compelled to acknowledge that all those sacred names which do not reach a numerical value of 
one hundred, but only contain the numbers summed by the left hand, are corruptible and material. 


CHAPTER XXV 


GOD IS NOT TO BE SOUGHT AFTER BY MEANS OF LETTERS, SYLLABLES, AND NUMBERS; NECESSITY OF 
HUMILITY IN SUCH INVESTIGATIONS 


1. If any one, however, say in reply to these things, What then? Is it a meaningless and accidental thing, 
that the positions of names, and the election of the apostles, and the working of the Lord, and the 
arrangement of created things, are what they are?—we answer them: Certainly not; but with great 
wisdom and diligence, all things have clearly been made by God, fitted and prepared [for their special 
purposes]; and His word formed both things ancient and those belonging to the latest times; and men 
ought not to connect those things with the number thirty, but to harmonize them with what actually exists, 
or with right reason. Nor should they seek to prosecute inquiries respecting God by means of numbers, 
syllables, and letters. For this is an uncertain mode of proceeding, on account of their varied and diverse 
systems, and because every sort of hypothesis may at the present day be, in like manner, devised by any 
one; so that they can derive arguments against the truth from these very theories, inasmuch as they may 
be turned in many different directions. But, on the contrary, they ought to adapt the numbers themselves, 
and those things which have been formed, to the true theory lying before them. For system does not 
spring out of numbers, but numbers from a system; nor does God derive His being from things made, but 
things made from God. For all things originate from one and the same God. 


2. But since created things are various and numerous, they are indeed well fitted and adapted to the 
whole creation; yet, when viewed individually, are mutually opposite and inharmonious, just as the sound 
of the lyre, which consists of many and opposite notes, gives rise to one unbroken melody, through means 
of the interval which separates each one from the others. The lover of truth therefore ought not to be 
deceived by the interval between each note, nor should he imagine that one was due to one artist and 
author, and another to another, nor that one person fitted the treble, another the bass, and yet another the 
tenor strings; but he should hold that one and the same person [formed the whole], so as to prove the 
judgment, goodness, and skill exhibited in the whole work and [specimen of] wisdom. Those, too, who 
listen to the melody, ought to praise and extol the artist, to admire the tension of some notes, to attend to 
the softness of others, to catch the sound of others between both these extremes, and to consider the 
special character of others, so as to inquire at what each one aims, and what is the cause of their variety, 
never failing to apply our rule, neither giving up the [one ] artist, nor casting off faith in the one God who 
formed all things, nor blaspheming our Creator. 


3. If, however, any one do not discover the cause of all those things which become objects of investigation, 
let him reflect that man is infinitely inferior to God; that he has received grace only in part, and is not yet 
equal or similar to his Maker; and, moreover, that he cannot have experience or form a conception of all 
things like God; but in the same proportion as he who was formed but to-day, and received the beginning 
of his creation, is inferior to Him who is uncreated, and who is always the same, in that proportion is he, 
as respects knowledge and the faculty of investigating the causes of all things, inferior to Him who made 
him. For thou, O man, art not an uncreated being, nor didst thou always co-exist with God, as did His own 
Word; but now, through His pre-eminent goodness, receiving the beginning of thy creation, thou dost 
gradually learn from the Word the dispensations of God who made thee. 


4. Preserve therefore the proper order of thy knowledge, and do not, as being ignorant of things really 
good, seek to rise above God Himself, for He cannot be surpassed; nor do thou seek after any one above 
the Creator, for thou wilt not discover such. For thy Former cannot be contained within limits; nor, 
although thou shouldst measure all this [universe], and pass through all His creation, and consider it in all 
its depth, and height, and length, wouldst thou be able to conceive of any other above the Father Himself. 
For thou wilt not be able to think Him fully out, but, indulging in trains of reflection opposed to thy nature, 
thou wilt prove thyself foolish; and if thou persevere in such a course, thou wilt fall into utter madness, 
whilst thou deemest thyself loftier and greater than thy Creator, and imaginest that thou canst penetrate 
beyond His dominions. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
"KNOWLEDGE PUFFETH UP, BUT LOVE EDIFIETH.” 


1. It is therefore better and more profitable to belong to the simple and unlettered class, and by means of 
love to attain to nearness to God, than, by imagining ourselves learned and skilful, to be found [among 
those who are] blasphemous against their own God, inasmuch as they conjure up another God as the 
Father. And for this reason Paul exclaimed, “Knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth:” not that he meant 
to inveigh against a true knowledge of God, for in that case he would have accused himself; but, because 
he knew that some, puffed up by the pretence of knowledge, fall away from the love of God, and imagine 
that they themselves are perfect, for this reason that they set forth an imperfect Creator, with the view of 
putting an end to the pride which they feel on account of knowledge of this kind, he says, “Knowledge 
puffeth up, but love edifieth.” Now there can be no greater conceit than this, that any one should imagine 
he is better and more perfect than He who made and fashioned him, and imparted to him the breath of 
life, and commanded this very thing into existence. It is therefore better, as I have said, that one should 
have no knowledge whatever of any one reason why a single thing in creation has been made, but should 
believe in God, and continue in His love, than that, puffed up through knowledge of this kind, he should 
fall away from that love which is the life of man; and that he should search after no other knowledge 
except [the knowledge of] Jesus Christ the Son of God, who was crucified for us, than that by subtle 
questions and hair-splitting expressions he should fall into impiety. 


2. For how would it be, if any one, gradually elated by attempts of the kind referred to, should, because 
the Lord said that “even the hairs of your head are all numbered,” set about inquiring into the number of 
hairs on each one’s head, and endeavour to search out the reason on account of which one man has so 
many, and another so many, since all have not an equal number, but many thousands upon thousands are 
to be found with still varying numbers, on this account that some have larger and others smaller heads, 
some have bushy heads of hair, others thin, and others scarcely any hair at all,—and then those who 
imagine that they have discovered the number of the hairs, should endeavour to apply that for the 
commendation of their own sect which they have conceived? Or again, if any one should, because of this 
expression which occurs in the Gospel, “Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and not one of them 
falls to the ground without the will of your Father,” take occasion to reckon up the number of sparrows 
caught daily, whether over all the world or in some particular district, and to make inquiry as to the 
reason of so many having been captured yesterday, so many the day before, and so many again on this 
day, and should then join on the number of sparrows to his [particular] hypothesis, would he not in that 
case mislead himself altogether, and drive into absolute insanity those that agreed with him, since men 
are always eager in such matters to be thought to have discovered something more extraordinary than 
their masters? 


3. But if any one should ask us whether every number of all the things which have been made, and which 
are made, is known to God, and whether every one of these [numbers] has, according to His providence, 
received that special amount which it contains; and on our agreeing that such is the case, and 
acknowledging that not one of the things which have been, or are, or shall be made, escapes the 
knowledge of God, but that through His providence every one of them has obtained its nature, and rank, 
and number, and special quantity, and that nothing whatever either has been or is produced in vain or 
accidentally, but with exceeding suitability [to the purpose intended], and in the exercise of transcendent 
knowledge, and that it was an admirable and truly divine intellect which could both distinguish and bring 
forth the proper causes of such a system: if, [I say,] any one, on obtaining our adherence and consent to 
this, should proceed to reckon up the sand and pebbles of the earth, yea also the waves of the sea and the 
stars of heaven, and should endeavour to think out the causes of the number which he imagines himself to 
have discovered, would not his labour be in vain, and would not such a man be justly declared mad, and 
destitute of reason, by all possessed of common sense? And the more he occupied himself beyond others 
in questions of this kind, and the more he imagines himself to find out beyond others, styling them 
unskilful, ignorant, and animal beings, because they do not enter into his so useless labour, the more is he 
[in reality] insane, foolish, struck as it were with a thunderbolt, since indeed he does in no one point own 
himself inferior to God; but, by the knowledge which he imagines himself to have discovered, he changes 
God Himself, and exalts his own opinion above the greatness of the Creator. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
PROPER MODE OF INTERPRETING PARABLES AND OBSCURE PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE 


1. A sound mind, and one which does not expose its possessor to danger, and is devoted to piety and the 
love of truth, will eagerly meditate upon those things which God has placed within the power of mankind, 
and has subjected to our knowledge, and will make advancement in [acquaintance with] them, rendering 
the knowledge of them easy to him by means of daily study. These things are such as fall [plainly] under 
our observation, and are clearly and unambiguously in express terms set forth in the Sacred Scriptures. 
And therefore the parables ought not to be adapted to ambiguous expressions. For, if this be not done, 
both he who explains them will do so without danger, and the parables will receive a like interpretation 
from all, and the body of truth remains entire, with a harmonious adaptation of its members, and without 
any collision [of its several parts]. But to apply expressions which are not clear or evident to 
interpretations of the parables, such as every one discovers for himself as inclination leads him, [is 
absurd. ] For in this way no one will possess the rule of truth; but in accordance with the number of 
persons who explain the parables will be found the various systems of truth, in mutual opposition to each 


other, and setting forth antagonistic doctrines, like the questions current among the Gentile philosophers. 


2. According to this course of procedure, therefore, man would always be inquiring but never finding, 
because he has rejected the very method of discovery. And when the Bridegroom comes, he who has his 
lamp untrimmed, and not burning with the brightness of a steady light, is classed among those who 
obscure the interpretations of the parables, forsaking Him who by His plain announcements freely imparts 
gifts to all who come to Him, and is excluded from His marriage-chamber. Since, therefore, the entire 
Scriptures, the prophets, and the Gospels, can be clearly, unambiguously, and harmoniously understood by 
all, although all do not believe them; and since they proclaim that one only God, to the exclusion of all 
others, formed all things by His word, whether visible or invisible, heavenly or earthly, in the water or 
under the earth, as I have shown from the very words of Scripture; and since the very system of creation 
to which we belong testifies, by what falls under our notice, that one Being made and governs it,—those 
persons will seem truly foolish who blind their eyes to such a clear demonstration, and will not behold the 
light of the announcement [made to them]; but they put fetters upon themselves, and every one of them 
imagines, by means of their obscure interpretations of the parables, that he has found out a God of his 
own. For that there is nothing whatever openly, expressly, and without controversy said in any part of 
Scripture respecting the Father conceived of by those who hold a contrary opinion, they themselves 
testify, when they maintain that the Saviour privately taught these same things not to all, but to certain 
only of His disciples who could comprehend them, and who understood what was intended by Him 
through means of arguments, enigmas, and parables. They come, [in fine,] to this, that they maintain 
there is one Being who is proclaimed as God, and another as Father, He who is set forth as such through 
means of parables and enigmas. 


3. But since parables admit of many interpretations, what lover of truth will not acknowledge, that for 
them to assert God is to be searched out from these, while they desert what is certain, indubitable, and 
true, is the part of men who eagerly throw themselves into danger, and act as if destitute of reason? And 
is not such a course of conduct not to build one’s house upon a rock which is firm, strong, and placed in 
an open position, but upon the shifting sand? Hence the overthrow of such a building is a matter of ease. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


PERFECT KNOWLEDGE CANNOT BE ATTAINED IN THE PRESENT LIFE: MANY QUESTIONS MUST BE 
SUBMISSIVELY LEFT IN THE HANDS OF GOD 


1. Having therefore the truth itself as our rule and the testimony concerning God set clearly before us, we 
ought not, by running after numerous and diverse answers to questions, to cast away the firm and true 
knowledge of God. But it is much more suitable that we, directing our inquiries after this fashion, should 
exercise ourselves in the investigation of the mystery and administration of the living God, and should 
increase in the love of Him who has done, and still does, so great things for us; but never should fall from 
the belief by which it is most clearly proclaimed that this Being alone is truly God and Father, who both 
formed this world, fashioned man, and bestowed the faculty of increase on His own creation, and called 
him upwards from lesser things to those greater ones which are in His own presence, just as He brings an 
infant which has been conceived in the womb into the light of the sun, and lays up wheat in the barn after 
He has given it full strength on the stalk. But it is one and the same Creator who both fashioned the womb 
and created the sun; and one and the same Lord who both reared the stalk of corn, increased and 
multiplied the wheat, and prepared the barn. 


2. If, however, we cannot discover explanations of all those things in Scripture which are made the subject 
of investigation, yet let us not on that account seek after any other God besides Him who really exists. For 
this is the very greatest impiety. We should leave things of that nature to God who created us, being most 
properly assured that the Scriptures are indeed perfect, since they were spoken by the Word of God and 
His Spirit; but we, inasmuch as we are inferior to, and later in existence than, the Word of God and His 
Spirit, are on that very account destitute of the knowledge of His mysteries. And there is no cause for 
wonder if this is the case with us as respects things spiritual and heavenly, and such as require to be made 
known to us by revelation, since many even of those things which lie at our very feet (I mean such as 
belong to this world, which we handle, and see, and are in close contact with) transcend our knowledge, 
so that even these we must leave to God. For it is fitting that He should excel all [in knowledge]. For how 
stands the case, for instance, if we endeavour to explain the cause of the rising of the Nile? We may say a 
great deal, plausible or otherwise, on the subject; but what is true, sure, and incontrovertible regarding it, 
belongs only to God. Then, again, the dwelling-place of birds—of those, I mean, which come to us in 
spring, but fly away again on the approach of autumn—though it is a matter connected with this world, 
escapes our knowledge. What explanation, again, can we give of the flow and ebb of the ocean, although 
every one admits there must be a certain cause [for these phenomena]? Or what can we say as to the 
nature of those things which lie beyond it? What, moreover, can we say as to the formation of rain, 
lightning, thunder, gatherings of clouds, vapours, the bursting forth of winds, and such like things; or tell 
as to the storehouses of snow, hail, and other like things? [What do we know respecting] the conditions 
requisite for the preparation of clouds, or what is the real nature of the vapours in the sky? What as to the 
reason why the moon waxes and wanes, or what as to the cause of the difference of nature among various 
waters, metals, stones, and such like things? On all these points we may indeed say a great deal while we 


search into their causes, but God alone who made them can declare the truth regarding them. 


3. If, therefore, even with respect to creation, there are some things [the knowledge of] which belongs 
only to God, and others which come within the range of our own knowledge, what ground is there for 
complaint, if, in regard to those things which we investigate in the Scriptures (which are throughout 
spiritual), we are able by the grace of God to explain some of them, while we must leave others in the 
hands of God, and that not only in the present world, but also in that which is to come, so that God should 
for ever teach, and man should for ever learn the things taught him by God? As the apostle has said on 
this point, that, when other things have been done away, then these three, “faith, hope, and charity, shall 
endure.” For faith, which has respect to our Master, endures unchangeably, assuring us that there is but 
one true God, and that we should truly love Him for ever, seeing that He alone is our Father; while we 
hope ever to be receiving more and more from God, and to learn from Him, because He is good, and 
possesses boundless riches, a kingdom without end, and instruction that can never be exhausted. If, 
therefore, according to the rule which I have stated, we leave some questions in the hands of God, we 
shall both preserve our faith uninjured, and shall continue without danger; and all Scripture, which has 
been given to us by God, shall be found by us perfectly consistent; and the parables shall harmonize with 
those passages which are perfectly plain; and those statements the meaning of which is clear, shall serve 
to explain the parables; and through the many diversified utterances [of Scripture] there shall be heard 
one harmonious melody in us, praising in hymns that God who created all things. If, for instance, any one 
asks, “What was God doing before He made the world?” we reply that the answer to such a question lies 
with God Himself. For that this world was formed perfect by God, receiving a beginning in time, the 
Scriptures teach us; but no Scripture reveals to us what God was employed about before this event. The 
answer therefore to that question remains with God, and it is not proper for us to aim at bringing forward 
foolish, rash, and blasphemous suppositions [in reply to it]; so, as by one’s imagining that he has 
discovered the origin of matter, he should in reality set aside God Himself who made all things. 


4. For consider, all ye who invent such opinions, since the Father Himself is alone called God, who has a 
real existence, but whom ye style the Demiurge; since, moreover, the Scriptures acknowledge Him alone 
as God; and yet again, since the Lord confesses Him alone as His own Father, and knows no other, as I 
shall show from His very words,—when ye style this very Being the fruit of defect, and the offspring of 
ignorance, and describe Him as being ignorant of those things which are above Him, with the various 
other allegations which you make regarding Him,—consider the terrible blasphemy [ye are thus guilty of] 
against Him who truly is God. Ye seem to affirm gravely and honestly enough that ye believe in God; but 
then, as ye are utterly unable to reveal any other God, ye declare this very Being in whom ye profess to 
believe, the fruit of defect and the offspring of ignorance. Now this blindness and foolish talking flow to 
you from the fact that ye reserve nothing for God, but ye wish to proclaim the nativity and production both 
of God Himself, of His Ennoea, of His Logos, and Life, and Christ; and ye form the idea of these from no 
other than a mere human experience; not understanding, as I said before, that it is possible, in the case of 
man, who is a compound being, to speak in this way of the mind of man and the thought of man; and to 
say that thought (ennoea) springs from mind (sensus), intention (enthymesis) again from thought, and 
word (logos) from intention (but which logos? for there is among the Greeks one logos which is the 
principle that thinks, and another which is the instrument by means of which thought is expressed); and 
[to say] that a man sometimes is at rest and silent, while at other times he speaks and is active. But since 
God is all mind, all reason, all active spirit, all light, and always exists one and the same, as it is both 
beneficial for us to think of God, and as we learn regarding Him from the Scriptures, such feelings and 
divisions [of operation] cannot fittingly be ascribed to Him. For our tongue, as being carnal, is not 
sufficient to minister to the rapidity of the human mind, inasmuch as that is of a spiritual nature, for 
which reason our word is restrained within us, and is not at once expressed as it has been conceived by 
the mind, but is uttered by successive efforts, just as the tongue is able to serve it. 


5. But God being all Mind, and all Logos, both speaks exactly what He thinks, and thinks exactly what He 
speaks. For His thought is Logos, and Logos is Mind, and Mind comprehending all things is the Father 
Himself. He, therefore, who speaks of the mind of God, and ascribes to it a special origin of its own, 
declares Him a compound Being, as if God were one thing, and the original Mind another. So, again, with 
respect to Logos, when one attributes to him the third place of production from the Father; on which 
supposition he is ignorant of His greatness; and thus Logos has been far separated from God. As for the 
prophet, he declares respecting Him, “Who shall describe His generation?” But ye pretend to set forth His 
generation from the Father, and ye transfer the production of the word of men which takes place by 
means of a tongue to the Word of God, and thus are righteously exposed by your own selves as knowing 
neither things human nor divine. 


6. But, beyond reason inflated [with your own wisdom], ye presumptuously maintain that ye are 
acquainted with the unspeakable mysteries of God; while even the Lord, the very Son of God, allowed that 
the Father alone knows the very day and hour of judgment, when He plainly declares, “But of that day and 
that hour knoweth no man, neither the Son, but the Father only.” If, then, the Son was not ashamed to 
ascribe the knowledge of that day to the Father only, but declared what was true regarding the matter, 
neither let us be ashamed to reserve for God those greater questions which may occur to us. For no man 
is superior to his master. If any one, therefore, says to us, “How then was the Son produced by the 
Father?” we reply to him, that no man understands that production, or generation, or calling, or 


revelation, or by whatever name one may describe His generation, which is in fact altogether 
indescribable. Neither Valentinus, nor Marcion, nor Saturninus, nor Basilides, nor angels, nor archangels, 
nor principalities, nor powers [possess this knowledge], but the Father only who begat, and the Son who 
was begotten. Since therefore His generation is unspeakable, those who strive to set forth generations 
and productions cannot be in their right mind, inasmuch as they undertake to describe things which are 
indescribable. For that a word is uttered at the bidding of thought and mind, all men indeed well 
understand. Those, therefore, who have excogitated [the theory of] emissions have not discovered 
anything great, or revealed any abstruse mystery, when they have simply transferred what all understand 
to the only-begotten Word of God; and while they style Him unspeakable and unnameable, they 
nevertheless set forth the production and formation of His first generation, as if they themselves had 
assisted at His birth, thus assimilating Him to the word of mankind formed by emissions. 


7. But we shall not be wrong if we affirm the same thing also concerning the substance of matter, that 
God produced it. For we have learned from the Scriptures that God holds the supremacy over all things. 
But whence or in what way He produced it, neither has Scripture anywhere declared; nor does it become 
us to conjecture, so as, in accordance with our own opinions, to form endless conjectures concerning God, 
but we should leave such knowledge in the hands of God Himself. In like manner, also, we must leave the 
cause why, while all things were made by God, certain of His creatures sinned and revolted from a state of 
submission to God, and others, indeed the great majority, persevered, and do still persevere, in [willing] 
subjection to Him who formed them, and also of what nature those are who sinned, and of what nature 
those who persevere,—[we must, I say, leave the cause of these things] to God and His Word, to whom 
alone He said, “Sit at my right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool.” But as for us, we still 
dwell upon the earth, and have not yet sat down upon His throne. For although the Spirit of the Saviour 
that is in Him “searcheth all things, even the deep things of God,” yet as to us “there are diversities of 
gifts, differences of administrations, and diversities of operations;” and we, while upon the earth, as Paul 
also declares, “know in part, and prophesy in part.” Since, therefore, we know but in part, we ought to 
leave all sorts of [difficult] questions in the hands of Him who in some measure, [and that only,] bestows 
grace on us. That eternal fire, [for instance,] is prepared for sinners, both the Lord has plainly declared, 
and the rest of the Scriptures demonstrate. And that God foreknew that this would happen, the Scriptures 
do in like manner demonstrate, since He prepared eternal fire from the beginning for those who were 
[afterwards] to transgress [His commandments]; but the cause itself of the nature of such transgressors 
neither has any Scripture informed us, nor has an apostle told us, nor has the Lord taught us. It becomes 
us, therefore, to leave the knowledge of this matter to God, even as the Lord does of the day and hour [of 
judgment], and not to rush to such an extreme of danger, that we will leave nothing in the hands of God, 
even though we have received only a measure of grace [from Him in this world]. But when we investigate 
points which are above us, and with respect to which we cannot reach satisfaction, [it is absurd ] that we 
should display such an extreme of presumption as to lay open God, and things which are not yet 
discovered, as if already we had found out, by the vain talk about emissions, God Himself, the Creator of 
all things, and to assert that He derived His substance from apostasy and ignorance, so as to frame an 
impious hypothesis in opposition to God. 


8. Moreover, they possess no proof of their system, which has but recently been invented by them, 
sometimes resting upon certain numbers, sometimes on syllables, and sometimes, again, on names; and 
there are occasions, too, when, by means of those letters which are contained in letters, by parables not 
properly interpreted, or by certain [baseless] conjectures, they strive to establish that fabulous account 
which they have devised. For if any one should inquire the reason why the Father, who has fellowship with 
the Son in all things, has been declared by the Lord alone to know the hour and the day [of judgment], he 
will find at present no more suitable, or becoming, or safe reason than this (since, indeed, the Lord is the 
only true Master), that we may learn through Him that the Father is above all things. For “the Father,” 
says He, “is greater than I.” The Father, therefore, has been declared by our Lord to excel with respect to 
knowledge; for this reason, that we, too, as long as we are connected with the scheme of things in this 
world, should leave perfect knowledge, and such questions [as have been mentioned], to God, and should 
not by any chance, while we seek to investigate the sublime nature of the Father, fall into the danger of 
starting the question whether there is another God above God. 


9. But if any lover of strife contradict what I have said, and also what the apostle affirms, that “we know in 
part, and prophesy in part,” and imagine that he has acquired not a partial, but a universal, knowledge of 
all that exists,—being such an one as Valentinus, or Ptolemaeus, or Basilides, or any other of those who 
maintain that they have searched out the deep things of God,—let him not (arraying himself in vainglory) 
boast that he has acquired greater knowledge than others with respect to those things which are invisible, 
or cannot be placed under our observation; but let him, by making diligent inquiry, and obtaining 
information from the Father, tell us the reasons (which we know not) of those things which are in this 
world,—as, for instance, the number of hairs on his own head, and the sparrows which are captured day 
by day, and such other points with which we are not previously acquainted,—so that we may credit him 
also with respect to more important points. But if those who are perfect do not yet understand the very 
things in their hands, and at their feet, and before their eyes, and on the earth, and especially the rule 
followed with respect to the hairs of their head, how can we believe them regarding things spiritual, and 
super-celestial, and those which, with a vain confidence, they assert to be above God? So much, then, I 
have said concerning numbers, and names, and syllables, and questions respecting such things as are 


above our comprehension, and concerning their improper expositions of the parables: [I add no more on 
these points,] since thou thyself mayest enlarge upon them. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
REFUTATION OF THE VIEWS OF THE HERETICS AS TO THE FUTURE DESTINY OF THE SOUL AND BODY 


1. Let us return, however, to the remaining points of their system. For when they declare that, at the 
consummation of all things, their mother shall re-enter the Pleroma, and receive the Saviour as her 
consort; that they themselves, as being spiritual, when they have got rid of their animal souls, and become 
intellectual spirits, will be the consorts of the spiritual angels; but that the Demiurge, since they call him 
animal, will pass into the place of the Mother; that the souls of the righteous shall psychically repose in 
the intermediate place;—when they declare that like will be gathered to like, spiritual things to spiritual, 
while material things continue among those that are material, they do in fact contradict themselves, 
inasmuch as they no longer maintain that souls pass, on account of their nature, into the intermediate 
place to those substances which are similar to themselves, but [that they do so] on account of the deeds 
done [in the body], since they affirm that those of the righteous do pass [into that abode], but those of the 
impious continue in the fire. For if it is on account of their nature that all souls attain to the place of 
enjoyment, and all belong to the intermediate place simply because they are souls, as being thus of the 
same nature with it, then it follows that faith is altogether superfluous, as was also the descent of the 
Saviour [to this world]. If, on the other hand, it is on account of their righteousness [that they attain to 
such a place of rest], then it is no longer because they are souls but because they are righteous. But if 
souls would have perished unless they had been righteous, then righteousness must have power to save 
the bodies also [which these souls inhabited]; for why should it not save them, since they, too, participated 
in righteousness? For if nature and substance are the means of salvation, then all souls shall be saved; but 
if righteousness and faith, why should these not save those bodies which, equally with the souls, will enter 
into immortality? For righteousness will appear, in matters of this kind, either impotent or unjust, if 
indeed it saves some substances through participating in it, but not others. 


2. For it is manifest that those acts which are deemed righteous are performed in bodies. Either, 
therefore, all souls will of necessity pass into the intermediate place, and there will never be a judgment; 
or bodies, too, which have participated in righteousness, will attain to the place of enjoyment, along with 
the souls which have in like manner participated, if indeed righteousness is powerful enough to bring 
thither those substances which have participated in it. And then the doctrine concerning the resurrection 
of bodies which we believe, will emerge true and certain [from their system]; since, [as we hold,] God, 
when He resuscitates our mortal bodies which preserved righteousness, will render them incorruptible 
and immortal. For God is superior to nature, and has in Himself the disposition [to show kindness], 
because He is good; and the ability to do so, because He is mighty; and the faculty of fully carrying out 
His purpose, because He is rich and perfect. 


3. But these men are in all points inconsistent with themselves, when they decide that all souls do not 
enter into the intermediate place, but those of the righteous only. For they maintain that, according to 
nature and substance, three sorts [of being] were produced by the Mother: the first, which proceeded 
from perplexity, and weariness, and fear—that is material substance; the second from impetuosity—that is 
animal substance; but that which she brought forth after the vision of those angels who wait upon Christ, 
is spiritual substance. If, then, that substance which she brought forth will by all means enter into the 
Pleroma because it is spiritual, while that which is material will remain below because it is material, and 
shall be totally consumed by the fire which burns within it, why should not the whole animal substance go 
into the intermediate place, into which also they send the Demiurge? But what is it which shall enter 
within their Pleroma? For they maintain that souls shall continue in the intermediate place, while bodies, 
because they possess material substance, when they have been resolved into matter, shall be consumed 
by that fire which exists in it; but their body being thus destroyed, and their soul remaining in the 
intermediate place, no part of man will any longer be left to enter in within the Pleroma. For the intellect 
of man—his mind, thought, mental intention, and such like—is nothing else than his soul; but the emotions 
and operations of the soul itself have no substance apart from the soul. What part of them, then, will still 
remain to enter into the Pleroma? For they themselves, in as far as they are souls, remain in the 
intermediate place; while, in as far as they are body, they will be consumed with the rest of matter. 


CHAPTER XXX 


ABSURDITY OF THEIR STYLING THEMSELVES SPIRITUAL, WHILE THE DEMIURGE IS DECLARED TO BE ANIMAL 


1. Such being the state of the case, these infatuated men declare that they rise above the Creator 
(Demiurge); and, inasmuch as they proclaim themselves superior to that God who made and adorned the 
heavens, and the earth, and all things that are in them, and maintain that they themselves are spiritual, 
while they are in fact shamefully carnal on account of their so great impiety,—affirming that He, who has 
made His angels spirits, and is clothed with light as with a garment, and holds the circle of the earth, as it 
were, in His hand, in whose sight its inhabitants are counted as grasshoppers, and who is the Creator and 
Lord of all spiritual substance, is of an animal nature,—they do beyond doubt and verily betray their own 


madness; and, as if truly struck with thunder, even more than those giants who are spoken of in [heathen] 
fables, they lift up their opinions against God, inflated by a vain presumption and unstable glory,—men for 
whose purgation all the hellebore on earth would not suffice, so that they should get rid of their intense 
folly. 


2. The superior person is to be proved by his deeds. In what way, then, can they show themselves superior 
to the Creator (that I too, through the necessity of the argument in hand, may come down to the level of 
their impiety, instituting a comparison between God and foolish men, and, by descending to their 
argument, may often refute them by their own doctrines; but in thus acting may God be merciful to me, 
for I venture on these statements, not with the view of comparing Him to them, but of convicting and 
overthrowing their insane opinions)—they, for whom many foolish persons entertain so great an 
admiration, as if, forsooth, they could learn from them something more precious than the truth itself! That 
expression of Scripture, “Seek, and ye shall find,” they interpret as spoken with this view, that they should 
discover themselves to be above the Creator, styling themselves greater and better than God, and calling 
themselves spiritual, but the Creator animal; and [affirming] that for this reason they rise upwards above 
God, for that they enter in within the Pleroma, while He remains in the intermediate place. Let them, 
then, prove themselves by their deeds superior to the Creator; for the superior person ought to be proved 
not by what is said, but by what has a real existence. 


3. What work, then, will they point to as having been accomplished through themselves by the Saviour, or 
by their Mother, either greater, or more glorious, or more adorned with wisdom, than those which have 
been produced by Him who was the disposer of all around us? What heavens have they established? what 
earth have they founded? what stars have they called into existence? or what lights of heaven have they 
caused to shine? within what circles, moreover, have they confined them? or, what rains, or frosts, or 
snows, each suited to the season, and to every special climate, have they brought upon the earth? And 
again, in opposition to these, what heat or dryness have they set over against them? or, what rivers have 
they made to flow? what fountains have they brought forth? with what flowers and trees have they 
adorned this sublunary world? or, what multitude of animals have they formed, some rational, and others 
irrational, but all adorned with beauty? And who can enumerate one by one all the remaining objects 
which have been constituted by the power of God, and are governed by His wisdom? or who can search 
out the greatness of that God who made them? And what can be told of those existences which are above 
heaven, and which do not pass away, such as Angels, Archangels, Thrones, Dominions, and Powers 
innumerable? Against what one of these works, then, do they set themselves in opposition? What have 
they similar to show, as having been made through themselves, or by themselves, since even they too are 
the Workmanship and creatures of this [Creator]? For whether the Saviour or their Mother (to use their 
own expressions, proving them false by means of the very terms they themselves employ) used this Being, 
as they maintain, to make an image of those things which are within the Pleroma, and of all those beings 
which she saw waiting upon the Saviour, she used him (the Demiurge) as being [in a sense] superior to 
herself, and better fitted to accomplish her purpose through his instrumentality; for she would by no 
means form the images of such important beings through means of an inferior, but by a superior, agent. 


4. For, [be it observed,] they themselves, according to their own declarations, were then existing, as a 
spiritual conception, in consequence of the contemplation of those beings who were arranged as satellites 
around Pandora. And they indeed continued useless, the Mother accomplishing nothing through their 
instrumentality,—an idle conception, owing their being to the Saviour, and fit for nothing, for not a thing 
appears to have been done by them. But the God who, according to them, was produced, while, as they 
argue, inferior to themselves (for they maintain that he is of an animal nature), was nevertheless the 
active agent in all things, efficient, and fit for the work to be done, so that by him the images of all things 
were made; and not only were these things which are seen formed by him, but also all things invisible, 
Angels, Archangels, Dominations, Powers, and Virtues,—[by him, I say,] as being the superior, and capable 
of ministering to her desire. But it seems that the Mother made nothing whatever through their 
instrumentality, as indeed they themselves acknowledge; so that one may justly reckon them as having 
been an abortion produced by the painful travail of their Mother. For no accoucheurs performed their 
office upon her, and therefore they were cast forth as an abortion, useful for nothing, and formed to 
accomplish no work of the Mother. And yet they describe themselves as being superior to Him by whom so 
vast and admirable works have been accomplished and arranged, although by their own reasoning they 
are found to be so wretchedly inferior! 


5. It is as if there were two iron tools, or instruments, the one of which was continually in the workman’s 
hands and in constant use, and by the use of which he made whatever he pleased, and displayed his art 
and skill, but the other of which remained idle and useless, never being called into operation, the 
workman never appearing to make anything by it, and making no use of it in any of his labours; and then 
one should maintain that this useless, and idle, and unemployed tool was superior in nature and value to 
that which the artisan employed in his work, and by means of which he acquired his reputation. Such a 
man, if any such were found, would justly be regarded as imbecile, and not in his right mind. And so 
should those be judged of who speak of themselves as being spiritual and superior, and of the Creator as 
possessed of an animal nature, and maintain that for this reason they will ascend on high, and penetrate 
within the Pleroma to their own husbands (for, according to their own statements, they are themselves 
feminine), but that God [the Creator] is of an inferior nature, and therefore remains in the intermediate 


place, while all the time they bring forward no proofs of these assertions: for the better man is shown by 
his works, and all works have been accomplished by the Creator; but they, having nothing worthy of 
reason to point to as having been produced by themselves, are labouring under the greatest and most 
incurable madness. 


6. If, however, they labour to maintain that, while all material things, such as the heaven, and the whole 
world which exists below it, were indeed formed by the Demiurge, yet all things of a more spiritual nature 
than these,—those, namely, which are above the heavens, such as Principalities, Powers, Angels, 
Archangels, Dominations, Virtues,—were produced by a spiritual process of birth (which they declare 
themselves to be), then, in the first place, we prove from the authoritative Scriptures that all the things 
which have been mentioned, visible and invisible, have been made by one God. For these men are not 
more to be depended on than the Scriptures; nor ought we to give up the declarations of the Lord, Moses, 
and the rest of the prophets, who have proclaimed the truth, and give credit to them, who do indeed utter 
nothing of a sensible nature, but rave about untenable opinions. And, in the next place, if those things 
which are above the heavens were really made through their instrumentality, then let them inform us 
what is the nature of things invisible, recount the number of the Angels, and the ranks of the Archangels, 
reveal the mysteries of the Thrones, and teach us the differences between the Dominations, Principalities, 
Powers, and Virtues. But they can say nothing respecting them; therefore these beings were not made by 
them. If, on the other hand, these were made by the Creator, as was really the case, and are of a spiritual 
and holy character, then it follows that He who produced spiritual beings is not Himself of an animal 
nature, and thus their fearful system of blasphemy is overthrown. 


7. For that there are spiritual creatures in the heavens, all the Scriptures loudly proclaim; and Paul 
expressly testifies that there are spiritual things when he declares that he was caught up into the third 
heaven, and again, that he was carried away to paradise, and heard unspeakable words which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter. But what did that profit him, either his entrance into paradise or his assumption 
into the third heaven, since all these things are still but under the power of the Demiurge, if, as some 
venture to maintain, he had already begun to be a spectator and a hearer of those mysteries which are 
affirmed to be above the Demiurge? For if it is true that he was becoming acquainted with that order of 
things which is above the Demiurge, he would by no means have remained in the regions of the Demiurge, 
and that so as not even thoroughly to explore even these (for, according to their manner of speaking, 
there still lay before him four heavens, if he were to approach the Demiurge, and thus behold the whole 
seven lying beneath him); but he might have been admitted, perhaps, into the intermediate place, that is, 
into the presence of the Mother, that he might receive instruction from her as to the things within the 
Pleroma. For that inner man which was in him, and spoke in him, as they say, though invisible, could have 
attained not only to the third heaven, but even as far as the presence of their Mother. For if they maintain 
that they themselves, that is, their [inner] man, at once ascends above the Demiurge, and departs to the 
Mother, much more must this have occurred to the [inner] man of the apostle; for the Demiurge would not 
have hindered him, being, as they assert, himself already subject to the Saviour. But if he had tried to 
hinder him, the effort would have gone for nothing. For it is not possible that he should prove stronger 
than the providence of the Father, and that when the inner man is said to be invisible even to the 
Demiurge. But since he (Paul) has described that assumption of himself up to the third heaven as 
something great and pre-eminent, it cannot be that these men ascend above the seventh heaven, for they 
are certainly not superior to the apostle. If they do maintain that they are more excellent than he, let them 
prove themselves so by their works, for they have never pretended to anything like [what he describes as 
occurring to himself]. And for this reason he added, “Whether in the body, or whether out of the body, God 
knoweth,” that the body might neither be thought to be a partaker in that vision, as if it could have 
participated in those things which it had seen and heard; nor, again, that any one should say that he was 
not carried higher on account of the weight of the body; but it is therefore thus far permitted even without 
the body to behold spiritual mysteries which are the operations of God, who made the heavens and the 
earth, and formed man, and placed him in paradise, so that those should be spectators of them who, like 
the apostle, have reached a high degree of perfection in the love of God. 


8. This Being, therefore, also made spiritual things, of which, as far as to the third heaven, the apostle was 
made a spectator, and heard unspeakable words which it is not possible for a man to utter, inasmuch as 
they are spiritual; and He Himself bestows [gifts] on the worthy as inclination prompts Him, for paradise 
is His; and He is truly the Spirit of God, and not an animal Demiurge, otherwise He should never have 
created spiritual things. But if He really is of an animal nature, then let them inform us by whom spiritual 
things were made. They have no proof which they can give that this was done by means of the travail of 
their Mother, which they declare themselves to be. For, not to speak of spiritual things, these men cannot 
create even a fly, or a gnat, or any other small and insignificant animal, without observing that law by 
which from the beginning animals have been and are naturally produced by God—through the deposition 
of seed in those that are of the same species. Nor was anything formed by the Mother alone; [for] they say 
that this Demiurge was produced by her, and that he was the Lord (the author) of all creation. And they 
maintain that he who is the Creator and Lord of all that has been made is of an animal nature, while they 
assert that they themselves are spiritual,—they who are neither the authors nor lords of any one work, not 
only of those things which are extraneous to them, but not even of their own bodies! Moreover, these men, 
who call themselves spiritual, and superior to the Creator, do often suffer much bodily pain, sorely against 
their will. 


9. Justly, therefore, do we convict them of having departed far and wide from the truth. For if the Saviour 
formed the things which have been made, by means of him (the Demiurge), he is proved in that case not 
to be inferior but superior to them, since he is found to have been the former even of themselves; for they, 
too, have a place among created things. How, then, can it be argued that these men indeed are spiritual, 
but that he by whom they were created is of an animal nature? Or, again, if (which is indeed the only true 
supposition, as I have shown by numerous arguments of the very clearest nature) He (the Creator) made 
all things freely, and by His own power, and arranged and finished them, and His will is the substance of 
all things, then He is discovered to be the one only God who created all things, who alone is Omnipotent, 
and who is the only Father rounding and forming all things, visible and invisible, such as may be 
perceived by our senses and such as cannot, heavenly and earthly, “by the word of His power;” and He has 
fitted and arranged all things by His wisdom, while He contains all things, but He Himself can be 
contained by no one: He is the Former, He the Builder, He the Discoverer, He the Creator, He the Lord of 
all; and there is no one besides Him, or above Him, neither has He any mother, as they falsely ascribe to 
Him; nor is there a second God, as Marcion has imagined; nor is there a Pleroma of thirty AEons, which 
has been shown a vain supposition; nor is there any such being as Bythus or Proarche; nor are there a 
series of heavens; nor is there a virginal light, nor an unnameable AEon, nor, in fact, any one of those 
things which are madly dreamt of by these, and by all the heretics. But there is one only God, the Creator 
—He who is above every Principality, and Power, and Dominion, and Virtue: He is Father, He is God, He 
the Founder, He the Maker, He the Creator, who made those things by Himself, that is, through His Word 
and His Wisdom—heaven and earth, and the seas, and all things that are in them: He is just; He is good; 
He it is who formed man, who planted paradise, who made the world, who gave rise to the flood, who 
saved Noah; He is the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, the God of the living: 
He it is whom the law proclaims, whom the prophets preach, whom Christ reveals, whom the apostles 
make known to us, and in whom the Church believes. He is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ: through 
His Word, who is His Son, through Him He is revealed and manifested to all to whom He is revealed; for 
those [only] know Him to whom the Son has revealed Him. But the Son, eternally co-existing with the 
Father, from of old, yea, from the beginning, always reveals the Father to Angels, Archangels, Powers, 
Virtues, and all to whom He wills that God should be revealed. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
RECAPITULATION AND APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING ARGUMENTS 


1. Those, then, who are of the school of Valentinus being overthrown, the whole multitude of heretics are, 
in fact, also subverted. For all the arguments I have advanced against their Pleroma, and with respect to 
those things which are beyond it, showing how the Father of all is shut up and circumscribed by that 
which is beyond Him (if, indeed, there be anything beyond Him), and how there is an absolute necessity 
[on their theory] to conceive of many Fathers, and many Pleromas, and many creations of worlds, 
beginning with one set and ending with another, as existing on every side; and that all [the beings 
referred to] continue in their own domains, and do not curiously intermeddle with others, since, indeed, 
no common interest nor any fellowship exists between them; and that there is no other God of all, but that 
that name belongs only to the Almighty;—[all these arguments, I say,] will in like manner apply against 
those who are of the school of Marcion, and Simon, and Meander, or whatever others there may be who, 
like them, cut off that creation with which we are connected from the Father. The arguments, again, which 
I have employed against those who maintain that the Father of all no doubt contains all things, but that 
the creation to which we belong was not formed by Him, but by a certain other power, or by angels having 
no knowledge of the Propator, who is surrounded as a centre by the immense extent of the universe, just 
as a Stain is by the [surrounding] cloak; when I showed that it is not a probable supposition that any other 
being than the Father of all formed that creation to which we belong,—these same arguments will apply 
against the followers of Saturninus, Basilides, Carpocrates, and the rest of the Gnostics, who express 
similar opinions. Those statements, again, which have been made with respect to the emanations, and the 
AEons, and the [supposed state of] degeneracy, and the inconstant character of their Mother, equally 
overthrow Basilides, and all who are falsely styled Gnostics, who do, in fact, just repeat the same views 
under different names, but do, to a greater extent than the former, transfer those things which lie outside 
of the truth to the system of their own doctrine. And the remarks I have made respecting numbers will 
also apply against all those who misappropriate things belonging to the truth for the support of a system 
of this kind. And all that has been said respecting the Creator (Demiurge) to show that he alone is God 
and Father of all, and whatever remarks may yet be made in the following books, I apply against the 
heretics at large. The more moderate and reasonable among them thou wilt convert and convince, so as to 
lead them no longer to blaspheme their Creator, and Maker, and Sustainer, and Lord, nor to ascribe His 
origin to defect and ignorance; but the fierce, and terrible, and irrational [among them] thou wilt drive far 
from thee, that you may no longer have to endure their idle loquaciousness. 


2. Moreover, those also will be thus confuted who belong to Simon and Carpocrates, and if there be any 
others who are said to perform miracles—who do not perform what they do either through the power of 
God, or in connection with the truth, nor for the well-being of men, but for the sake of destroying and 
misleading mankind, by means of magical deceptions, and with universal deceit, thus entailing greater 
harm than good on those who believe them, with respect to the point on which they lead them astray. For 
they can neither confer sight on the blind, nor hearing on the deaf, nor chase away all sorts of demons— 


[none, indeed,] except those that are sent into others by themselves, if they can even do so much as this. 
Nor can they cure the weak, or the lame, or the paralytic, or those who are distressed in any other part of 
the body, as has often been done in regard to bodily infirmity. Nor can they furnish effective remedies for 
those external accidents which may occur. And so far are they from being able to raise the dead, as the 
Lord raised them, and the apostles did by means of prayer, and as has been frequently done in the 
brotherhood on account of some necessity—the entire Church in that particular locality entreating [the 
boon] with much fasting and prayer, the spirit of the dead man has returned, and he has been bestowed in 
answer to the prayers of the saints—that they do not even believe this can be possibly be done, [and hold] 
that the resurrection from the dead is simply an acquaintance with that truth which they proclaim. 


3. Since, therefore, there exist among them error and misleading influences, and magical illusions are 
impiously wrought in the sight of men; but in the Church, sympathy, and compassion, and stedfastness, 
and truth, for the aid and encouragement of mankind, are not only displayed without fee or reward, but 
we ourselves lay out for the benefit of others our own means; and inasmuch as those who are cured very 
frequently do not possess the things which they require, they receive them from us;—[since such is the 
case,] these men are in this way undoubtedly proved to be utter aliens from the divine nature, the 
beneficence of God, and all spiritual excellence. But they are altogether full of deceit of every kind, 
apostate inspiration, demoniacal working, and the phantasms of idolatry, and are in reality the 
predecessors of that dragon who, by means of a deception of the same kind, will with his tail cause a third 
part of the stars to fall from their place, and will cast them down to the earth. It behoves us to flee from 
them as we would from him; and the greater the display with which they are said to perform [their 
marvels], the more carefully should we watch them, as having been endowed with a greater spirit of 
wickedness. If any one will consider the prophecy referred to, and the daily practices of these men, he will 
find that their manner of acting is one and the same with the demons. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
FURTHER EXPOSURE OF THE WICKED AND BLASPHEMOUS DOCTRINES OF THE HERETICS 


1. Moreover, this impious opinion of theirs with respect to actions—namely, that it is incumbent on them 
to have experience of all kinds of deeds, even the most abominable—is refuted by the teaching of the 
Lord, with whom not only is the adulterer rejected, but also the man who desires to commit adultery; and 
not only is the actual murderer held guilty of having killed another to his own damnation, but the man also 
who is angry with his brother without a cause: who commanded [His disciples] not only not to hate men, 
but also to love their enemies; and enjoined them not only not to swear falsely, but not even to swear at 
all; and not only not to speak evil of their neighbours, but not even to style any one “Raca” and “fool;” 
[declaring] that otherwise they were in danger of hell-fire; and not only not to strike, but even, when 
themselves struck, to present the other cheek [to those that maltreated them]; and not only not to refuse 
to give up the property of others, but even if their own were taken away, not to demand it back again from 
those that took it; and not only not to injure their neighbours, nor to do them any evil, but also, when 
themselves wickedly dealt with, to be long-suffering, and to show kindness towards those [that injured 
them], and to pray for them, that by means of repentance they might be saved—so that we should in no 
respect imitate the arrogance, lust, and pride of others. Since, therefore, He whom these men boast of as 
their Master, and of whom they affirm that He had a soul greatly better and more highly toned than 
others, did indeed, with much earnestness, command certain things to be done as being good and 
excellent, and certain things to be abstained from not only in their actual perpetration, but even in the 
thoughts which lead to their performance, as being wicked, pernicious, and abominable,—how then can 
they escape being put to confusion, when they affirm that such a Master was more highly toned [in spirit] 
and better than others, and yet manifestly give instruction of a kind utterly opposed to His teaching? And, 
again, if there were really no such thing as good and evil, but certain things were deemed righteous, and 
certain others unrighteous, in human opinion only, He never would have expressed Himself thus in His 
teaching: “The righteous shall shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father;” but He shall send 
the unrighteous, and those who do not the works of righteousness, “into everlasting fire, where their 
worm shall not die, and the fire shall not be quenched.” 


2. When they further maintain that it is incumbent on them to have experience of every kind of work and 
conduct, so that, if it be possible, accomplishing all during one manifestation in this life, they may [at 
once] pass over to the state of perfection, they are, by no chance, found striving to do those things which 
wait upon virtue, and are laborious, glorious, and skilful, which also are approved universally as being 
good. For if it be necessary to go through every work and every kind of operation, they ought, in the first 
place, to learn all the arts: all of them, [I say,] whether referring to theory or practice, whether they be 
acquired by self-denial, or are mastered through means of labour, exercise, and perseverance; as, for 
example, every kind of music, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and all such as are occupied with 
intellectual pursuits: then, again, the whole study of medicine, and the knowledge of plants, so as to 
become acquainted with those which are prepared for the health of man; the art of painting and 
sculpture, brass and marble work, and the kindred arts: moreover, [they have to study] every kind of 
country labour, the veterinary art, pastoral occupations, the various kinds of skilled labour, which are said 
to pervade the whole circle of [human] exertion; those, again, connected with a maritime life, gymnastic 
exercises, hunting, military and kingly pursuits, and as many others as may exist, of which, with the 


utmost labour, they could not learn the tenth, or even the thousandth part, in the whole course of their 
lives. The fact indeed is, that they endeavour to learn none of these, although they maintain that it is 
incumbent on them to have experience of every kind of work; but, turning aside to voluptuousness, and 
lust, and abominable actions, they stand self-condemned when they are tried by their own doctrine. For, 
since they are destitute of all those [virtues] which have been mentioned, they will [of necessity] pass into 
the destruction of fire. These men, while they boast of Jesus as being their Master, do in fact emulate the 
philosophy of Epicurus and the indifference of the Cynics, [calling Jesus their Master,] who not only 
turned His disciples away from evil deeds, but even from [wicked] words and thoughts, as I have already 
shown. 


3. Again, while they assert that they possess souls from the same sphere as Jesus, and that they are like to 
Him, sometimes even maintaining that they are superior; while [they affirm that they were] produced, like 
Him, for the performance of works tending to the benefit and establishment of mankind, they are found 
doing nothing of the same or a like kind [with His actions], nor what can in any respect be brought into 
comparison with them. And if they have in truth accomplished anything [remarkable] by means of magic, 
they strive [in this way] deceitfully to lead foolish people astray, since they confer no real benefit or 
blessing on those over whom they declare that they exert [supernatural] power; but, bringing forward 
mere boys [as the subjects on whom they practise], and deceiving their sight, while they exhibit 
phantasms that instantly cease, and do not endure even a moment of time, they are proved to be like, not 
Jesus our Lord, but Simon the magician. It is certain, too, from the fact that the Lord rose from the dead 
on the third day, and manifested Himself to His disciples, and was in their sight received up into heaven, 
that, inasmuch as these men die, and do not rise again, nor manifest themselves to any, they are proved as 
possessing souls in no respect similar to that of Jesus. 


4. If, however, they maintain that the Lord, too, performed such works simply in appearance, we shall 
refer them to the prophetical writings, and prove from these both that all things were thus predicted 
regarding Him, and did take place undoubtedly, and that He is the only Son of God. Wherefore, also, those 
who are in truth His disciples, receiving grace from Him, do in His name perform [miracles], so as to 
promote the welfare of other men, according to the gift which each one has received from Him. For some 
do certainly and truly drive out devils, so that those who have thus been cleansed from evil spirits 
frequently both believe [in Christ], and join themselves to the Church. Others have foreknowledge of 
things to come: they see visions, and utter prophetic expressions. Others still, heal the sick by laying their 
hands upon them, and they are made whole. Yea, moreover, as I have said, the dead even have been raised 
up, and remained among us for many years. And what shall I more say? It is not possible to name the 
number of the gifts which the Church, [scattered] throughout the whole world, has received from God, in 
the name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and which she exerts day by day for the 
benefit of the Gentiles, neither practising deception upon any, nor taking any reward from them [on 
account of such miraculous interpositions]. For as she has received freely from God, freely also does she 
minister [to others]. 


5. Nor does she perform anything by means of angelic invocations, or by incantations, or by any other 
wicked curious art; but, directing her prayers to the Lord, who made all things, in a pure, sincere, and 
straightforward spirit, and calling upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, she has been accustomed to 
work miracles for the advantage of mankind, and not to lead them into error. If, therefore, the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ even now confers benefits [upon men], and cures thoroughly and effectively all who 
anywhere believe on Him, but not that of Simon, or Menander, or Carpocrates, or of any other man 
whatever, it is manifest that, when He was made man, He held fellowship with His own creation, and did 
all things truly through the power of God, according to the will of the Father of all, as the prophets had 
foretold. But what these things were, shall be described in dealing with the proofs to be found in the 
prophetical writings. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 
ABSURDITY OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS 


1. We may subvert their doctrine as to transmigration from body to body by this fact, that souls remember 
nothing whatever of the events which took place in their previous states of existence. For if they were sent 
forth with this object, that they should have experience of every kind of action, they must of necessity 
retain a remembrance of those things which have been previously accomplished, that they might fill up 
those in which they were still deficient, and not by always hovering, without intermission, round the same 
pursuits, spend their labour wretchedly in vain (for the mere union of a body [with a soul] could not 
altogether extinguish the memory and contemplation of those things which had formerly been 
experienced ), and especially as they came [into the world] for this very purpose. For as, when the body is 
asleep and at rest, whatever things the soul sees by herself, and does in a vision, recollecting many of 
these, she also communicates them to the body; and as it happens that, when one awakes, perhaps after a 
long time, he relates what he saw in a dream, so also would he undoubtedly remember those things which 
he did before he came into this particular body. For if that which is seen only for a very brief space of 
time, or has been conceived of simply in a phantasm, and by the soul alone, through means of a dream, is 
remembered after she has mingled again with the body, and been dispersed through all the members, 


much more would she remember those things in connection with which she stayed during so long a time, 
even throughout the whole period of a bypast life. 


2. With reference to these objections, Plato, that ancient Athenian, who also was the first to introduce this 
opinion, when he could not set them aside, invented the [notion of] a cup of oblivion, imagining that in this 
way he would escape this sort of difficulty. He attempted no kind of proof [of his supposition], but simply 
replied dogmatically [to the objection in question], that when souls enter into this life, they are caused to 
drink of oblivion by that demon who watches their entrance [into the world], before they effect an 
entrance into the bodies [assigned them]. It escaped him, that [by speaking thus] he fell into another 
greater perplexity. For if the cup of oblivion, after it has been drunk, can obliterate the memory of all the 
deeds that have been done, how, O Plato, dost thou obtain the knowledge of this fact (since thy soul is now 
in the body), that, before it entered into the body, it was made to drink by the demon a drug which caused 
oblivion? For if thou hast a remembrance of the demon, and the cup, and the entrance [into life], thou 
oughtest also to be acquainted with other things; but if, on the other hand, thou art ignorant of them, then 
there is no truth in the story of the demon, nor in the cup of oblivion prepared with art. 


3. In opposition, again, to those who affirm that the body itself is the drug of oblivion, this observation 
may be made: How, then, does it come to pass, that whatsoever the soul sees by her own instrumentality, 
both in dreams and by reflection or earnest mental exertion, while the body is passive, she remembers, 
and reports to her neighbours? But, again, if the body itself were [the cause of] oblivion, then the soul, as 
existing in the body, could not remember even those things which were perceived long ago either by 
means of the eyes or the ears; but, as soon as the eye was turned from the things looked at, the memory 
of them also would undoubtedly be destroyed. For the soul, as existing in the very [cause of] oblivion, 
could have no knowledge of anything else than that only which it saw at the present moment. How, too, 
could it become acquainted with divine things, and retain a remembrance of them while existing in the 
body, since, as they maintain, the body itself is [the cause of] oblivion? But the prophets also, when they 
were upon the earth, remembered likewise, on their returning to their ordinary state of mind, whatever 
things they spiritually saw or heard in visions of heavenly objects, and related them to others. The body, 
therefore, does not cause the soul to forget those things which have been spiritually witnessed; but the 
soul teaches the body, and shares with it the spiritual vision which it has enjoyed. 


4. For the body is not possessed of greater power than the soul, since indeed the former is inspired, and 
vivified, and increased, and held together by the latter; but the soul possesses and rules over the body. It 
is doubtless retarded in its velocity, just in the exact proportion in which the body shares in its motion; but 
it never loses the knowledge which properly belongs to it. For the body may be compared to an 
instrument; but the soul is possessed of the reason of an artist. As, therefore, the artist finds the idea of a 
work to spring up rapidly in his mind, but can only carry it out slowly by means of an instrument, owing to 
the want of perfect pliability in the matter acted upon, and thus the rapidity of his mental operation, being 
blended with the slow action of the instrument, gives rise to a moderate kind of movement [towards the 
end contemplated]; so also the soul, by being mixed up with the body belonging to it, is in a certain 
measure impeded, its rapidity being blended with the body’s slowness. Yet it does not lose altogether its 
own peculiar powers; but while, as it were, sharing life with the body, it does not itself cease to live. Thus, 
too, while communicating other things to the body, it neither loses the knowledge of them, nor the 
memory of those things which have been witnessed. 


5. If, therefore, the soul remembers nothing of what took place in a former state of existence, but has a 
perception of those things which are here, it follows that she never existed in other bodies, nor did things 
of which she has no knowledge, nor [once] knew things which she cannot [now mentally] contemplate. 
But, as each one of us receives his body through the skilful working of God, so does he also possess his 
soul. For God is not so poor or destitute in resources, that He cannot confer its own proper soul on each 
individual body, even as He gives it also its special character. And therefore, when the number [fixed 
upon] is completed, [that number] which He had predetermined in His own counsel, all those who have 
been enrolled for life [eternal] shall rise again, having their own bodies, and having also their own souls, 
and their own spirits, in which they had pleased God. Those, on the other hand, who are worthy of 
punishment, shall go away into it, they too having their own souls and their own bodies, in which they 
stood apart from the grace of God. Both classes shall then cease from any longer begetting and being 
begotten, from marrying and being given in marriage; so that the number of mankind, corresponding to 
the fore-ordination of God, being completed, may fully realize the scheme formed by the Father. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


SOULS CAN BE RECOGNISED IN THE SEPARATE STATE, AND ARE IMMORTAL ALTHOUGH THEY ONCE HAD A 
BEGINNING 


1. The Lord has taught with very great fulness, that souls not only continue to exist, not by passing from 
body to body, but that they preserve the same form [in their separate state] as the body had to which they 
were adapted, and that they remember the deeds which they did in this state of existence, and from which 
they have now ceased,—in that narrative which is recorded respecting the rich man and that Lazarus who 
found repose in the bosom of Abraham. In this account He states that Dives knew Lazarus after death, and 


Abraham in like manner, and that each one of these persons continued in his own proper position, and 
that [Dives] requested Lazarus to be sent to relieve him—[Lazarus], on whom he did not [formerly] bestow 
even the crumbs [which fell] from his table. [He tells us] also of the answer given by Abraham, who was 
acquainted not only with what respected himself, but Dives also, and who enjoined those who did not wish 
to come into that place of torment to believe Moses and the prophets, and to receive the preaching of Him 
who was to rise again from the dead. By these things, then, it is plainly declared that souls continue to 
exist that they do not pass from body to body, that they possess the form of a man, so that they may be 
recognised, and retain the memory of things in this world; moreover, that the gift of prophecy was 
possessed by Abraham, and that each class [of souls] receives a habitation such as it has deserved, even 
before the judgment. 


2. But if any persons at this point maintain that those souls, which only began a little while ago to exist, 
cannot endure for any length of time; but that they must, on the one hand, either be unborn, in order that 
they may be immortal, or if they have had a beginning in the way of generation, that they should die with 
the body itself—let them learn that God alone, who is Lord of all, is without beginning and without end, 
being truly and for ever the same, and always remaining the same unchangeable Being. But all things 
which proceed from Him, whatsoever have been made, and are made, do indeed receive their own 
beginning of generation, and on this account are inferior to Him who formed them, inasmuch as they are 
not unbegotten. Nevertheless they endure, and extend their existence into a long series of ages in 
accordance with the will of God their Creator; so that He grants them that they should be thus formed at 
the beginning, and that they should so exist afterwards. 


3. For as the heaven which is above us, the firmament, the sun, the moon, the rest of the stars, and all 
their grandeur, although they had no previous existence, were called into being, and continue throughout 
a long course of time according to the will of God, so also any one who thinks thus respecting souls and 
spirits, and, in fact, respecting all created things, will not by any means go far astray, inasmuch as all 
things that have been made had a beginning when they were formed, but endure as long as God wills that 
they should have an existence and continuance. The prophetic Spirit bears testimony to these opinions, 
when He declares, “For He spake, and they were made; He commanded, and they were created: He hath 
established them for ever, yea, forever and ever.” And again, He thus speaks respecting the salvation of 
man: “He asked life of Thee, and Thou gavest him length of days for ever and ever;” indicating that it is 
the Father of all who imparts continuance for ever and ever on those who are saved. For life does not 
arise from us, nor from our own nature; but it is bestowed according to the grace of God. And therefore he 
who shall preserve the life bestowed upon him, and give thanks to Him who imparted it, shall receive also 
length of days for ever and ever. But he who shall reject it, and prove himself ungrateful to his Maker, 
inasmuch as he has been created, and has not recognised Him who bestowed [the gift upon him], deprives 
himself of [the privilege of] continuance for ever and ever. And, for this reason, the Lord declared to those 
who showed themselves ungrateful towards Him: “If ye have not been faithful in that which is little, who 
will give you that which is great?” indicating that those who, in this brief temporal life, have shown 
themselves ungrateful to Him who bestowed it, shall justly not receive from Him length of days for ever 
and ever. 


4. But as the animal body is certainly not itself the soul, yet has fellowship with the soul as long as God 
pleases; so the soul herself is not life, but partakes in that life bestowed upon her by God. Wherefore also 
the prophetic word declares of the first-formed man, “He became a living soul,” teaching us that by the 
participation of life the soul became alive; so that the soul, and the life which it possesses, must be 
understood as being separate existences. When God therefore bestows life and perpetual duration, it 
comes to pass that even souls which did not previously exist should henceforth endure [for ever], since 
God has both willed that they should exist, and should continue in existence. For the will of God ought to 
govern and rule in all things, while all other things give way to Him, are in subjection, and devoted to His 
service. Thus far, then, let me speak concerning the creation and the continued duration of the soul. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


REFUTATION OF BASILIDES, AND OF THE OPINION THAT THE PROPHETS UTTERED THEIR PREDICTIONS UNDER 
THE INSPIRATION OF DIFFERENT GODS 


1. Moreover, in addition to what has been said, Basilides himself will, according to his own principles, find 
it necessary to maintain not only that there are three hundred and sixty-five heavens made in succession 
by one another, but that an immense and innumerable multitude of heavens have always been in the 
process of being made, and are being made, and will continue to be made, so that the formation of 
heavens of this kind can never cease. For if from the efflux of the first heaven the second was made after 
its likeness, and the third after the likeness of the second, and so on with all the remaining subsequent 
ones, then it follows, as a matter of necessity, that from the efflux of our heaven, which he indeed terms 
the last, another be formed like to it, and from that again a third; and thus there can never cease, either 
the process of efflux from those heavens which have been already made, or the manufacture of [new] 
heavens, but the operation must go on ad infinitum, and give rise to a number of heavens which will be 
altogether indefinite. 


2. The remainder of those who are falsely termed Gnostics, and who maintain that the prophets uttered 
their prophecies under the inspiration of different gods, will be easily overthrown by this fact, that all the 
prophets proclaimed one God and Lord, and that the very Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things 
which are therein; while they moreover announced the advent of His Son, as I shall demonstrate from the 
Scriptures themselves, in the books which follow. 


3. If, however, any object that, in the Hebrew language, diverse expressions [to represent God] occur in 
the Scriptures, such as Sabaoth, Eloe, Adonai, and all other such terms, striving to prove from these that 
there are different powers and gods, let them learn that all expressions of this kind are but 
announcements and appellations of one and the same Being. For the term Eloe in the Jewish language 
denotes God, while ElOeim and EleOuth in the Hebrew language signify “that which contains all.” As to 
the appellation Adonai, sometimes it denotes what is nameable and admirable; but at other times, when 
the letter Daleth in it is doubled, and the word receives an initial guttural sound—thus Addonai—[it 
signifies], “One who bounds and separates the land from the water,” so that the water should not 
subsequently submerge the land. In like manner also, Sabaoth, when it is spelled by a Greek Omega in the 
last syllable [SabaOth], denotes “a voluntary agent;” but when it is spelled with a Greek Omicron—as, for 
instance, Sabaoth—it expresses “the first heaven.” In the same way, too, the word JaOth, when the last 
syllable is made long and aspirated, denotes “a predetermined measure;” but when it is written shortly by 
the Greek letter Omicron, namely Jaoth, it signifies “one who puts evils to flight.” All the other 
expressions likewise bring out the title of one and the same Being; as, for example (in English ), The Lord 
of Powers, The Father of all, God Almighty, The Most High, The Creator, The Maker, and such like. These 
are not the names and titles of a succession of different beings, but of one and the same, by means of 
which the one God and Father is revealed, He who contains all things, and grants to all the boon of 
existence. 


4. Now, that the preaching of the apostles, the authoritative teaching of the Lord, the announcements of 
the prophets, the dictated utterances of the apostles, and the ministration of the law—all of which praise 
one and the same Being, the God and Father of all, and not many diverse beings, nor one deriving his 
substance from different gods or powers, but [declare] that all things [were formed] by one and the same 
Father (who nevertheless adapts [His works] to the natures and tendencies of the materials dealt with), 
things visible and invisible, and, in short, all things that have been made [were created] neither by angels, 
nor by any other power, but by God alone, the Father—are all in harmony with our statements, has, I 
think, been sufficiently proved, while by these weighty arguments it has been shown that there is but one 
God, the Maker of all things. But that I may not be thought to avoid that series of proofs which may be 
derived from the Scriptures of the Lord (since, indeed, these Scriptures do much more evidently and 
clearly proclaim this very point), I shall, for the benefit of those at least who do not bring a depraved mind 
to bear upon them, devote a special book to the Scriptures referred to, which shall fairly follow them out 
[and explain them], and I shall plainly set forth from these divine Scriptures proofs to [satisfy] all the 
lovers of truth. 


Book III 


PREFACE 


Thou hast indeed enjoined upon me, my very dear friend, that I should bring to light the Valentinian 
doctrines, concealed, as their votaries imagine; that I should exhibit their diversity, and compose a 
treatise in refutation of them. I therefore have undertaken—showing that they spring from Simon, the 
father of all heretics—to exhibit both their doctrines and successions, and to set forth arguments against 
them all. Wherefore, since the conviction of these men and their exposure is in many points but one work, 
I have sent unto thee [certain] books, of which the first comprises the opinions of all these men, and 
exhibits their customs, and the character of their behaviour. In the second, again, their perverse teachings 
are cast down and overthrown, and, such as they really are, laid bare and open to view. But in this, the 
third book I shall adduce proofs from the Scriptures, so that I may come behind in nothing of what thou 
hast enjoined; yea, that over and above what thou didst reckon upon, thou mayest receive from me the 
means of combating and vanquishing those who, in whatever manner, are propagating falsehood. For the 
love of God, being rich and ungrudging, confers upon the suppliant more than he can ask from it. Call to 
mind then, the things which I have stated in the two preceding books, and, taking these in connection 
with them, thou shalt have from me a very copious refutation of all the heretics; and faithfully and 
strenuously shalt thou resist them in defence of the only true and life-giving faith, which the Church has 
received from the apostles and imparted to her sons. For the Lord of all gave to His apostles the power of 
the Gospel, through whom also we have known the truth, that is, the doctrine of the Son of God; to whom 
also did the Lord declare: “He that heareth you, heareth Me; and he that despiseth you, despiseth Me, and 
Him that sent Me.” 


CHAPTER I 


THE APOSTLES DID NOT COMMENCE TO PREACH THE GOSPEL, OR TO PLACE ANYTHING ON RECORD UNTIL 
THEY WERE ENDOWED WITH THE GIFTS AND POWER OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. THEY PREACHED ONE GOD ALONE, 
MAKER OF HEAVEN AND EARTH 


1. We have learned from none others the plan of our salvation, than from those through whom the Gospel 
has come down to us, which they did at one time proclaim in public, and, at a later period, by the will of 
God, handed down to us in the Scriptures, to be the ground and pillar of our faith. For it is unlawful to 
assert that they preached before they possessed “perfect knowledge,” as some do even venture to Say, 
boasting themselves as improvers of the apostles. For, after our Lord rose from the dead, [the apostles] 
were invested with power from on high when the Holy Spirit came down [upon them], were filled from all 
[His gifts], and had perfect knowledge: they departed to the ends of the earth, preaching the glad tidings 
of the good things [sent] from God to us, and proclaiming the peace of heaven to men, who indeed do all 
equally and individually possess the Gospel of God. Matthew also issued a written Gospel among the 
Hebrews in their own dialect, while Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome, and laying the foundations of 
the Church. After their departure, Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, did also hand down to us in 
writing what had been preached by Peter. Luke also, the companion of Paul, recorded in a book the Gospel 
preached by him. Afterwards, John, the disciple of the Lord, who also had leaned upon His breast, did 
himself publish a Gospel during his residence at Ephesus in Asia. 


2. These have all declared to us that there is one God, Creator of heaven and earth, announced by the law 
and the prophets; and one Christ the Son of God. If any one do not agree to these truths, he despises the 
companions of the Lord; nay more, he despises Christ Himself the Lord; yea, he despises the Father also, 
and stands self-condemned, resisting and opposing his own salvation, as is the case with all heretics. 


CHAPTER II 
THE HERETICS FOLLOW NEITHER SCRIPTURE NOR TRADITION 


1. When, however, they are confuted from the Scriptures, they turn round and accuse these same 
Scriptures, as if they were not correct, nor of authority, and [assert] that they are ambiguous, and that the 
truth cannot be extracted from them by those who are ignorant of tradition. For [they allege] that the 
truth was not delivered by means of written documents, but viva voce: wherefore also Paul declared, “But 
we speak wisdom among those that are perfect, but not the wisdom of this world.” And this wisdom each 
one of them alleges to be the fiction of his own inventing, forsooth; so that, according to their idea, the 
truth properly resides at one time in Valentinus, at another in Marcion, at another in Cerinthus, then 
afterwards in Basilides, or has even been indifferently in any other opponent, who could speak nothing 
pertaining to salvation. For every one of these men, being altogether of a perverse disposition, depraving 


the system of truth, is not ashamed to preach himself. 


2. But, again, when we refer them to that tradition which originates from the apostles, [and] which is 
preserved by means of the succession of presbyters in the Churches, they object to tradition, saying that 
they themselves are wiser not merely than the presbyters, but even than the apostles, because they have 
discovered the unadulterated truth. For [they maintain] that the apostles intermingled the things of the 
law with the words of the Saviour; and that not the apostles alone, but even the Lord Himself, spoke as at 
one time from the Demiurge, at another from the intermediate place, and yet again from the Pleroma, but 
that they themselves, indubitably, unsulliedly, and purely, have knowledge of the hidden mystery: this is, 
indeed, to blaspheme their Creator after a most impudent manner! It comes to this, therefore, that these 
men do now consent neither to Scripture nor to tradition. 


3. Such are the adversaries with whom we have to deal, my very dear friend, endeavouring like slippery 
serpents to escape at all points. Where-fore they must be opposed at all points, if per-chance, by cutting 
off their retreat, we may succeed in turning them back to the truth. For, though it is not an easy thing for 
a soul under the influence of error to repent, yet, on the other hand, it is not altogether impossible to 
escape from error when the truth is brought alongside it. 


CHAPTER III 


A REFUTATION OF THE HERETICS, FROM THE FACT THAT, IN THE VARIOUS CHURCHES, A PERPETUAL 
SUCCESSION OF BISHOPS WAS KEPT UP 


1. It is within the power of all, therefore, in every Church, who may wish to see the truth, to contemplate 
clearly the tradition of the apostles manifested throughout the whole world; and we are in a position to 
reckon up those who were by the apostles instituted bishops in the Churches, and [to demonstrate] the 
succession of these men to our own times; those who neither taught nor knew of anything like what these 
[heretics] rave about. For if the apostles had known hidden mysteries, which they were in the habit of 
imparting to “the perfect” apart and privily from the rest, they would have delivered them especially to 
those to whom they were also committing the Churches themselves. For they were desirous that these 
men should be very perfect and blameless in all things, whom also they were leaving behind as their 
successors, delivering up their own place of government to these men; which men, if they discharged 
their functions honestly, would be a great boon [to the Church], but if they should fall away, the direst 
calamity. 


2. Since, however, it would be very tedious, in such a volume as this, to reckon up the successions of all 
the Churches, we do put to confusion all those who, in whatever manner, whether by an evil self-pleasing, 
by vainglory, or by blindness and perverse opinion, assemble in unauthorized meetings; [we do this, I say,] 
by indicating that tradition derived from the apostles, of the very great, the very ancient, and universally 
known Church founded and organized at Rome by the two most glorious apostles, Peter and Paul; as also 
[by pointing out] the faith preached to men, which comes down to our time by means of the successions of 
the bishops. For it is a matter of necessity that every Church should agree with this Church, on account of 
its pre- eminent authority, that is, the faithful everywhere, inasmuch as the apostolical tradition has been 
preserved continuously by those [faithful men] who exist everywhere. 


3. The blessed apostles, then, having founded and built up the Church, committed into the hands of Linus 
the office of the episcopate. Of this Linus, Paul makes mention in the Epistles to Timothy. To him 
succeeded Anacletus; and after him, in the third place from the apostles, Clement was allotted the 
bishopric. This man, as he had seen the blessed apostles, and had been conversant with them, might be 
said to have the preaching of the apostles still echoing [in his ears], and their traditions before his eyes. 
Nor was he alone [in this], for there were many still remaining who had received instructions from the 
apostles. In the time of this Clement, no small dissension having occurred among the brethren at Corinth, 
the Church in Rome despatched a most powerful letter to the Corinthians, exhorting them to peace, 
renewing their faith, and declaring the tradition which it had lately received from the apostles, 
proclaiming the one God, omnipotent, the Maker of heaven and earth, the Creator of man, who brought on 
the deluge, and called Abraham, who led the people from the land of Egypt, spake with Moses, set forth 
the law, sent the prophets, and who has prepared fire for the devil and his angels. From this document, 
whosoever chooses to do so, may learn that He, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, was preached by the 
Churches, and may also understand the apostolical tradition of the Church, since this Epistle is of older 
date than these men who are now propagating falsehood, and who conjure into existence another god 
beyond the Creator and the Maker of all existing things. To this Clement there succeeded Evaristus. 
Alexander followed Evaristus; then, sixth from the apostles, Sixtus was appointed; after him, Telesphorus, 
who was gloriously martyred; then Hyginus; after him, Pius; then after him, Anicetus. Soter having 
succeeded Anicetus, Eleutherius does now, in the twelfth place from the apostles, hold the inheritance of 
the episcopate. In this order, and by this succession, the ecclesiastical tradition from the apostles, and the 
preaching of the truth, have come down to us. And this is most abundant proof that there is one and the 
same vivifying faith, which has been preserved in the Church from the apostles until now, and handed 
down in truth. 


4. But Polycarp also was not only instructed by apostles, and conversed with many who had seen Christ, 
but was also, by apostles in Asia, appointed bishop of the Church in Smyrna, whom I also saw in my early 
youth, for he tarried [on earth] a very long time, and, when a very old man, gloriously and most nobly 
suffering martyrdom, departed this life, having always taught the things which he had learned from the 
apostles, and which the Church has handed down, and which alone are true. To these things all the Asiatic 
Churches testify, as do also those men who have succeeded Polycarp down to the present time,—a man 
who was of much greater weight, and a more stedfast witness of truth, than Valentinus, and Marcion, and 
the rest of the heretics. He it was who, coming to Rome in the time of Anicetus caused many to turn away 
from the aforesaid heretics to the Church of God, proclaiming that he had received this one and sole truth 
from the apostles,—that, namely, which is handed down by the Church. There are also those who heard 
from him that John, the disciple of the Lord, going to bathe at Ephesus, and perceiving Cerinthus within, 
rushed out of the bath-house without bathing, exclaiming, “Let us fly, lest even the bath-house fall down, 
because Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, is within.” And Polycarp himself replied to Marcion, who met 
him on one occasion, and said, “Dost thou know me?” “I do know thee, the first-born of Satan.” Such was 
the horror which the apostles and their disciples had against holding even verbal communication with any 
corrupters of the truth; as Paul also says, “A man that is an heretic, after the first and second admonition, 
reject; knowing that he that is such is subverted, and sinneth, being condemned of himself.” There is also 
a very powerful Epistle of Polycarp written to the Philippians, from which those who choose to do so, and 
are anxious about their salvation, can learn the character of his faith, and the preaching of the truth. 
Then, again, the Church in Ephesus, founded by Paul, and having John remaining among them 
permanently until the times of Trajan, is a true witness of the tradition of the apostles. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE TRUTH IS TO BE FOUND NOWHERE ELSE BUT IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, THE SOLE DEPOSITORY OF 
APOSTOLICAL DOCTRINE. HERESIES ARE OF RECENT FORMATION, AND CANNOT TRACE THEIR ORIGIN UP TO 
THE APOSTLES 


1. Since therefore we have such proofs, it is not necessary to seek the truth among others which it is easy 
to obtain from the Church; since the apostles, like a rich man [depositing his money] in a bank, lodged in 
her hands most copiously all things pertaining to the truth: so that every man, whosoever will, can draw 
from her the water of life. For she is the entrance to life; all others are thieves and robbers. On this 
account are we bound to avoid them, but to make choice of the thing pertaining to the Church with the 
utmost diligence, and to lay hold of the tradition of the truth. For how stands the case? Suppose there 
arise a dispute relative to some important question among us, should we not have recourse to the most 
ancient Churches with which the apostles held constant intercourse, and learn from them what is certain 
and clear in regard to the present question? For how should it be if the apostles themselves had not left us 
writings? Would it not be necessary, [in that case,] to follow the course of the tradition which they handed 
down to those to whom they did commit the Churches? 


2. To which course many nations of those barbarians who believe in Christ do assent, having salvation 
written in their hearts by the Spirit, without paper or ink, and, carefully preserving the ancient tradition, 
believing in one God, the Creator of heaven and earth, and all things therein, by means of Christ Jesus, 
the Son of God; who, because of His surpassing love towards His creation, condescended to be born of the 
virgin, He Himself uniting man through Himself to God, and having suffered under Pontius Pilate, and 
rising again, and having been received up in splendour, shall come in glory, the Saviour of those who are 
saved, and the Judge of those who are judged, and sending into eternal fire those who transform the truth, 
and despise His Father and His advent. Those who, in the absence of written documents, have believed 
this faith, are barbarians, so far as regards our language; but as regards doctrine, manner, and tenor of 
life, they are, because of faith, very wise indeed; and they do please God, ordering their conversation in all 
righteousness, chastity, and wisdom. If any one were to preach to these men the inventions of the 
heretics, speaking to them in their own language, they would at once stop their ears, and flee as far off as 
possible, not enduring even to listen to the blasphemous address. Thus, by means of that ancient tradition 
of the apostles, they do not suffer their mind to conceive anything of the [doctrines suggested by the] 
portentous language of these teachers, among whom neither Church nor doctrine has ever been 
established. 


3. For, prior to Valentinus, those who follow Valentinus had no existence; nor did those from Marcion exist 
before Marcion; nor, in short, had any of those malignant-minded people, whom I have above enumerated, 
any being previous to the initiators and inventors of their perversity. For Valentinus came to Rome in the 
time of Hyginus, flourished under Pius, and remained until Anicetus. Cerdon, too, Marcion’s predecessor, 
himself arrived in the time of Hyginus, who was the ninth bishop. Coming frequently into the Church, and 
making public confession, he thus remained, one time teaching in secret, and then again making public 
confession; but at last, having been denounced for corrupt teaching, he was excommunicated from the 
assembly of the brethren. Marcion, then, succeeding him, flourished under Anicetus, who held the tenth 
place of the episcopate. But the rest, who are called Gnostics, take rise from Menander, Simon’s disciple, 
as I have shown; and each one of them appeared to be both the father and the high priest of that doctrine 
into which he has been initiated. But all these (the Marcosians) broke out into their apostasy much later, 
even during the intermediate period of the Church. 


CHAPTER V 


CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES, WITHOUT ANY FRAUD, DECEPTION, OR HYPOCRISY, PREACHED THAT ONE GOD, THE 
FATHER, WAS THE FOUNDER OF ALL THINGS. THEY DID NOT ACCOMMODATE THEIR DOCTRINE TO THE 
PREPOSSESSIONS OF THEIR HEARERS 


1. Since, therefore, the tradition from the apostles does thus exist in the Church, and is permanent among 
us, let us revert to the Scriptural proof furnished by those apostles who did also write the Gospel, in which 
they recorded the doctrine regarding God, pointing out that our Lord Jesus Christ is the truth, and that no 
lie is in Him. As also David says, prophesying His birth from a virgin, and the resurrection from the dead, 
“Truth has sprung out of the earth.” The apostles, likewise, being disciples of the truth, are above all 
falsehood; for a lie has no fellowship with the truth, just as darkness has none with light, but the presence 
of the one shuts out that of the other. Our Lord, therefore, being the truth, did not speak lies; and whom 
He knew to have taken origin from a defect, He never would have acknowledged as God, even the God of 
all, the Supreme King, too, and His own Father, an imperfect being as a perfect one, an animal one as a 
spiritual, Him who was without the Pleroma as Him who was within it. Neither did His disciples make 
mention of any other God, or term any other Lord, except Him, who was truly the God and Lord of all, as 
these most vain sophists affirm that the apostles did with hypocrisy frame their doctrine according to the 
capacity of their hearers, and gave answers after the opinions of their questioners,—fabling blind things 
for the blind, according to their blindness; for the dull according to their dulness; for those in error 
according to their error. And to those who imagined that the Demiurge alone was God, they preached him; 
but to those who are capable of comprehending the unnameable Father, they did declare the unspeakable 
mystery through parables and enigmas: so that the Lord and the apostles exercised the office of teacher 
not to further the cause of truth, but even in hypocrisy, and as each individual was able to receive it! 


2. Such [a line of conduct] belongs not to those who heal, or who give life: it is rather that of those 
bringing on diseases, and increasing ignorance; and much more true than these men shall the law be 
found, which pronounces every one accursed who sends the blind man astray in the way. For the apostles, 
who were commissioned to find out the wanderers, and to be for sight to those who saw not, and medicine 
to the weak, certainly did not address them in accordance with their opinion at the time, but according to 
revealed truth. For no persons of any kind would act properly, if they should advise blind men, just about 
to fall over a precipice, to continue their most dangerous path, as if it were the right one, and as if they 
might go on in safety. Or what medical man, anxious to heal a sick person, would prescribe in accordance 
with the patient’s whims, and not according to the requisite medicine? But that the Lord came as the 
physician of the sick, He does Himself declare saying, “They that are whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick; I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” How then shall the sick be 
strengthened, or how shall sinners come to repentance? Is it by persevering in the very same courses? or, 
on the contrary, is it by undergoing a great change and reversal of their former mode of living, by which 
they have brought upon themselves no slight amount of sickness, and many sins? But ignorance, the 
mother of all these, is driven out by knowledge. Wherefore the Lord used to impart knowledge to His 
disciples, by which also it was His practice to heal those who were suffering, and to keep back sinners 
from sin. He therefore did not address them in accordance with their pristine notions, nor did He reply to 
them in harmony with the opinion of His questioners, but according to the doctrine leading to salvation, 
without hypocrisy or respect of person. 


3. This is also made clear from the words of the Lord, who did truly reveal the Son of God to those of the 
circumcision—Him who had been foretold as Christ by the prophets; that is, He set Himself forth, who had 
restored liberty to men, and bestowed on them the inheritance of incorruption. And again, the apostles 
taught the Gentiles that they should leave vain stocks and stones, which they imagined to be gods, and 
worship the true God, who had created and made all the human family, and, by means of His creation, did 
nourish, increase, strengthen, and preserve them in being; and that they might look for His Son Jesus 
Christ, who redeemed us from apostasy with His own blood, so that we should also be a sanctified people, 
—who shall also descend from heaven in His Father’s power, and pass judgment upon all, and who shall 
freely give the good things of God to those who shall have kept His commandments. He, appearing in 
these last times, the chief cornerstone, has gathered into one, and united those that were far off and those 
that were near; that is, the circumcision and the uncircumcision, enlarging Japhet, and placing him in the 
dwelling of Shem. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE HOLY GHOST, THROUGHOUT THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES, MADE MENTION OF NO OTHER GOD OR 
LORD, SAVE HIM WHO IS THE TRUE GOD 


1. Therefore neither would the Lord, nor the Holy Spirit, nor the apostles, have ever named as God, 
definitely and absolutely, him who was not God, unless he were truly God; nor would they have named any 
one in his own person Lord, except God the Father ruling over all, and His Son who has received dominion 
from His Father over all creation, as this passage has it: “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou at my right 
hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool.” Here the [Scripture] represents to us the Father 
addressing the Son; He who gave Him the inheritance of the heathen, and subjected to Him all His 
enemies. Since, therefore, the Father is truly Lord, and the Son truly Lord, the Holy Spirit has fitly 


designated them by the title of Lord. And again, referring to the destruction of the Sodomites, the 
Scripture says, “Then the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah fire and brimstone from the Lord 
out of heaven.” For it here points out that the Son, who had also been talking with Abraham, had received 
power to judge the Sodomites for their wickedness. And this [text following] does declare the same truth: 
“Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; the sceptre of Thy kingdom is a right sceptre. Thou hast loved 
righteousness, and hated iniquity: therefore God, Thy God, hath anointed Thee.” For the Spirit designates 
both [of them] by the name, of God—both Him who is anointed as Son, and Him who does anoint, that is, 
the Father. And again: “God stood in the congregation of the gods, He judges among the gods.” He [here] 
refers to the Father and the Son, and those who have received the adoption; but these are the Church. For 
she is the synagogue of God, which God—that is, the Son Himself—has gathered by Himself. Of whom He 
again speaks: “The God of gods, the Lord hath spoken, and hath called the earth.” Who is meant by God? 
He of whom He has said, “God shall come openly, our God, and shall not keep silence;” that is, the Son, 
who came manifested to men who said, “I have openly appeared to those who seek Me not.” But of what 
gods [does he speak]? [Of those] to whom He says, “I have said, Ye are gods, and all sons of the Most 
High.” To those, no doubt, who have received the grace of the “adoption, by which we cry, Abba Father.” 


2. Wherefore, as I have already stated, no other is named as God, or is called Lord, except Him who is God 
and Lord of all, who also said to Moses, “I am that Iam. And thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel: 
He who is, hath sent me unto you;” and His Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who makes those that believe in 
His name the sons of God. And again, when the Son speaks to Moses, He says, “I am come down to deliver 
this people.” For it is He who descended and ascended for the salvation of men. Therefore God has been 
declared through the Son, who is in the Father, and has the Father in Himself—He who is, the Father 
bearing witness to the Son, and the Son announcing the Father.—As also Esaias says, “I too am witness,” 
he declares, “saith the Lord God, and the Son whom I have chosen, that ye may know, and believe, and 
understand that I am.” 


3. When, however, the Scripture terms them [gods] which are no gods, it does not, as I have already 
remarked, declare them as gods in every sense, but with a certain addition and signification, by which 
they are shown to be no gods at all. As with David: “The gods of the heathen are idols of demons;” and, 
“Ye shall not follow other gods.” For in that he says “the gods of the heathen”—but the heathen are 
ignorant of the true God—and calls them “other gods,” he bars their claim [to be looked upon] as gods at 
all. But as to what they are in their own person, he speaks concerning them; “for they are,” he says, “the 
idols of demons.” And Esaias: “Let them be confounded, all who blaspheme God, and carve useless things; 
even I am witness, saith God.” He removes them from [the category of] gods, but he makes use of the 
word alone, for this [purpose], that we may know of whom he speaks. Jeremiah also says the same: “The 
gods that have not made the heavens and earth, let them perish from the earth which is under the 
heaven.” For, from the fact of his having subjoined their destruction, he shows them to be no gods at all. 
Elias, too, when all Israel was assembled at Mount Carmel, wishing to turn them from idolatry, says to 
them, “How long halt ye between two opinions? If the Lord be God, follow Him.” And again, at the burnt- 
offering, he thus addresses the idolatrous priests: “Ye shall call upon the name of your gods, and I will call 
on the name of the Lord my God; and the Lord that will hearken by fire, He is God.” Now, from the fact of 
the prophet having said these words, he proves that these gods which were reputed so among those men, 
are no gods at all. He directed them to that God upon whom he believed, and who was truly God; whom 
invoking, he exclaimed, “Lord God of Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, hear me to-day, and let all 
this people know that Thou art the God of Israel.” 


4. Wherefore I do also call upon thee, Lord God of Abraham, and God of Isaac, and God of Jacob and 
Israel, who art the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the God who, through the abundance of Thy mercy, 
hast had a favour towards us, that we should know Thee, who hast made heaven and earth, who rulest 
over all, who art the only and the true God, above whom there is none other God; grant, by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the governing power of the Holy Spirit; give to every reader of this book to know Thee, that Thou 
art God alone, to be strengthened in Thee, and to avoid every heretical, and godless, and impious 
doctrine. 


5. And the Apostle Paul also, saying, “For though ye have served them which are no gods; ye now know 
God, or rather, are known of God,” has made a separation between those that were not [gods] and Him 
who is God. And again, speaking of Antichrist, he says, “who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that 
is called God, or that is worshipped.” He points out here those who are called gods, by such as know not 
God, that is, idols. For the Father of all is called God, and is so; and Antichrist shall be lifted up, not above 
Him, but above those which are indeed called gods, but are not. And Paul himself says that this is true: 
“We know that an idol is nothing, and that there is none other God but one. For though there be that are 
called gods, whether in heaven or in earth; yet to us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we through Him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by Him.” For he 
has made a distinction, and separated those which are indeed called gods, but which are none, from the 
one God the Father, from whom are all things, and, he has confessed in the most decided manner in his 
own person, one Lord Jesus Christ. But in this [clause], “whether in heaven or in earth,” he does not speak 
of the formers of the world, as these [teachers] expound it; but his meaning is similar to that of Moses, 
when it is said, “Thou shalt not make to thyself any image for God, of whatsoever things are in heaven 
above, whatsoever in the earth beneath, and whatsoever in the waters under the earth.” And he does thus 


explain what are meant by the things in heaven: “Lest when,” he says, “looking towards heaven, and 
observing the sun, and the moon, and the stars, and all the ornament of heaven, falling into error, thou 
shouldest adore and serve them.” And Moses himself, being a man of God, was indeed given as a god 
before Pharaoh; but he is not properly termed Lord, nor is called God by the prophets, but is spoken of by 
the Spirit as “Moses, the faithful minister and servant of God,” which also he was. 


CHAPTER VII 


REPLY TO AN OBJECTION FOUNDED ON THE WORDS OF ST. PAUL (2 COR. IV. 4). ST. PAUL OCCASIONALLY USES 
WORDS NOT IN THEIR GRAMMATICAL SEQUENCE 


1. As to their affirming that Paul said plainly in the Second [Epistle] to the Corinthians, “In whom the god 
of this world hath blinded the minds of them that believe not,” and maintaining that there is indeed one 
god of this world, but another who is beyond all principality, and beginning, and power, we are not to 
blame if they, who give out that they do themselves know mysteries beyond God, know not how to read 
Paul. For if any one read the passage thus—according to Paul’s custom, as I show elsewhere, and by many 
examples, that he uses transposition of words—”In whom God,” then pointing it off, and making a slight 
interval, and at the same time read also the rest [of the sentence] in one [clause], “hath blinded the minds 
of them of this world that believe not,” he shall find out the true [sense]; that it is contained in the 
expression, “God hath blinded the minds of the unbelievers of this world.” And this is shown by means of 
the little interval [between the clause]. For Paul does not say, “the God of this world,” as if recognising any 
other beyond Him; but he confessed God as indeed God. And he says, “the unbelievers of this world,” 
because they shall not inherit the future age of incorruption. I shall show from Paul himself, how it is that 
God has blinded the minds of them that believe not, in the course of this work, that we may not just at 
present distract our mind from the matter in hand, [by wandering] at large. 


2. From many other instances also, we may discover that the apostle frequently uses a transposed order 
in his sentences, due to the rapidity of his discourses, and the impetus of the Spirit which is in him. An 
example occurs in the [Epistle] to the Galatians, where he expresses himself as follows: “Wherefore then 
the law of works? It was added, until the seed should come to whom the promise was made; [and it was] 
ordained by angels in the hand of a Mediator.” For the order of the words runs thus: “Wherefore then the 
law of works? Ordained by angels in the hand of a Mediator, it was added until the seed should come to 
whom the promise was made,”—man thus asking the question, and the Spirit making answer. And again, 
in the Second to the Thessalonians, speaking of Antichrist, he says, “And then shall that wicked be 
revealed, whom the Lord Jesus Christ shall slay with the Spirit of His mouth, and shall destroy him with 
the presence of his coming; [even him] whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all power, and 
signs, and lying wonders.” Now in these [sentences] the order of the words is this: “And then shall be 
revealed that wicked, whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying 
wonders, whom the Lord Jesus shall slay with the Spirit of His mouth, and shall destroy with the presence 
of His coming.” For he does not mean that the coming of the Lord is after the working of Satan; but the 
coming of the wicked one, whom we also call Antichrist. If, then, one does not attend to the [proper] 
reading [of the passage], and if he do not exhibit the intervals of breathing as they occur, there shall be 
not only incongruities, but also, when reading, he will utter blasphemy, as if the advent of the Lord could 
take place according to the working of Satan. So therefore, in such passages, the hyperbaton must be 
exhibited by the reading, and the apostle’s meaning following on, preserved; and thus we do not read in 
that passage, “the god of this world,” but, “God,” whom we do truly call God; and we hear [it declared of] 
the unbelieving and the blinded of this world, that they shall not inherit the world of life which is to come. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ANSWER TO AN OBJECTION, ARISING FROM THE WORDS OF CHRIST (MATT. VI. 24). GOD ALONE IS TO BE REALLY 
CALLED GOD AND LORD, FOR HE IS WITHOUT BEGINNING AND END 


1. This calumny, then, of these men, having been quashed, it is clearly proved that neither the prophets 
nor the apostles did ever name another God, or call [him] Lord, except the true and only God. Much more 
[would this be the case with regard to] the Lord Himself, who did also direct us to “render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s;” naming indeed Caesar as Caesar, but 
confessing God as God. In like manner also, that [text] which says, “Ye cannot serve two masters,” He 
does Himself interpret, saying, “Ye cannot serve God and mammon;” acknowledging God indeed as God, 
but mentioning mammon, a thing having also an existence. He does not call mammon Lord when He says, 
“Ye cannot serve two masters;” but He teaches His disciples who serve God, not to be subject to mammon, 
nor to be ruled by it. For He says, “He that committeth sin is the slave of sin.” Inasmuch, then, as He 
terms those “the slaves of sin” who serve sin, but does not certainly call sin itself God, thus also He terms 
those who serve mammon “the slaves of mammon,” not calling mammon God. For mammon is, according 
to the Jewish language, which the Samaritans do also use, a covetous man, and one who wishes to have 
more than he ought to have. But according to the Hebrew, it is by the addition of a syllable (adjunctive) 
called Mamuel, and signifies gulosum, that is, one whose gullet is insatiable. Therefore, according to both 
these things which are indicated, we cannot serve God and mammon. 


2. But also, when He spoke of the devil as strong, not absolutely so, but as in comparison with us, the 
Lord showed Himself under every aspect and truly to be the strong man, saying that one can in no other 
way “spoil the goods of a strong man, if he do not first bind the strong man himself, and then he will spoil 
his house.” Now we were the vessels and the house of this [strong man] when we were in a state of 
apostasy; for he put us to whatever use he pleased, and the unclean spirit dwelt within us. For he was not 
strong, as opposed to Him who bound him, and spoiled his house; but as against those persons who were 
his tools, inasmuch as he caused their thought to wander away from God: these did the Lord snatch from 
his grasp. As also Jeremiah declares, “The Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and has snatched him from the 
hand of him that was stronger than he.” If, then, he had not pointed out Him who binds and spoils his 
goods, but had merely spoken of him as being strong, the strong man should have been unconquered. But 
he also subjoined Him who obtains and retains possession; for he holds who binds, but he is held who is 
bound. And this he did without any comparison, so that, apostate slave as he was, he might not be 
compared to the Lord: for not he alone, but not one of created and subject things, shall ever be compared 
to the Word of God, by whom all things were made, who is our Lord Jesus Christ. 


3. For that all things, whether Angels, or Archangels, or Thrones, or Dominions, were both established 
and created by Him who is God over all, through His Word, John has thus pointed out. For when he had 
spoken of the Word of God as having been in the Father, he added, “All things were made by Him, and 
without Him was not anything made.” David also, when he had enumerated [His] praises, subjoins by 
name all things whatsoever I have mentioned, both the heavens and all the powers therein: “For He 
commanded, and they were created; He spake, and they were made.” Whom, therefore, did He command? 
The Word, no doubt, “by whom,” he says, “the heavens were established, and all their power by the breath 
of His mouth.” But that He did Himself make all things freely, and as He pleased, again David says, “But 
our God is in the heavens above, and in the earth; He hath made all things whatsoever He pleased.” But 
the things established are distinct from Him who has established them, and what have been made from 
Him who has made them. For He is Himself uncreated, both without beginning and end, and lacking 
nothing. He is Himself sufficient for Himself; and still further, He grants to all others this very thing, 
existence; but the things which have been made by Him have received a beginning. But whatever things 
had a beginning, and are liable to dissolution, and are subject to and stand in need of Him who made 
them, must necessarily in all respects have a different term [applied to them], even by those who have but 
a moderate capacity for discerning such things; so that He indeed who made all things can alone, together 
with His Word, properly be termed God and Lord: but the things which have been made cannot have this 
term applied to them, neither should they justly assume that appellation which belongs to the Creator. 


CHAPTER IX 


ONE AND THE SAME GOD, THE CREATOR OF HEAVEN AND EARTH, IS HE WHOM THE PROPHETS FORETOLD, AND 
WHO WAS DECLARED BY THE GOSPEL. PROOF OF THIS, AT THE OUTSET, FROM ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL 


1. This, therefore, having been clearly demonstrated here (and it shall yet be so still more clearly), that 
neither the prophets, nor the apostles, nor the Lord Christ in His own person, did acknowledge any other 
Lord or God, but the God and Lord supreme: the prophets and the apostles confessing the Father and the 
Son; but naming no other as God, and confessing no other as Lord: and the Lord Himself handing down to 
His disciples, that He, the Father, is the only God and Lord, who alone is God and ruler of all;—it is 
incumbent on us to follow, if we are their disciples indeed, their testimonies to this effect. For Matthew 
the apostle—knowing, as one and the same God, Him who had given promise to Abraham, that He would 
make his seed as the stars of heaven, and Him who, by His Son Christ Jesus, has called us to the 
knowledge of Himself, from the worship of stones, so that those who were not a people were made a 
people, and she beloved who was not beloved—declares that John, when preparing the way for Christ, 
said to those who were boasting of their relationship [to Abraham] according to the flesh, but who had 
their mind tinged and stuffed with all manner of evil, preaching that repentance which should call them 
back from their evil doings, said, “O generation of vipers, who hath shown you to flee from the wrath to 
come? Bring forth therefore fruit meet for repentance. And think not to say within yourselves, We have 
Abraham [to our] father: for I say unto you, that God is able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham.” He preached to them, therefore, the repentance from wickedness, but he did not declare to 
them another God, besides Him who made the promise to Abraham; he, the forerunner of Christ, of whom 
Matthew again says, and Luke likewise, “For this is he that was spoken of from the Lord by the prophet, 
The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight the paths of our 
God. Every valley shall be filled, and every mountain and hill brought low; and the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough into smooth ways; and all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” There is therefore 
one and the same God, the Father of our Lord, who also promised, through the prophets, that He would 
send His forerunner; and His salvation—that is, His Word—He caused to be made visible to all flesh, [the 
Word] Himself being made incarnate, that in all things their King might become manifest. For it is 
necessary that those [beings] which are judged do see the judge, and know Him from whom they receive 
judgment; and it is also proper, that those which follow on to glory should know Him who bestows upon 
them the gift of glory. 


2. Then again Matthew, when speaking of the angel, says, “The angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph in 
sleep.” Of what Lord he does himself interpret: “That it may be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by 


the prophet, Out of Egypt have I called my son.” “Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and shall bring forth a 
son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel; which is, being interpreted, God with us.” David likewise 
speaks of Him who, from the virgin, is Emmanuel: “Turn not away the face of Thine anointed. The Lord 
hath sworn a truth to David, and will not turn from him. Of the fruit of thy body will I set upon thy seat.” 
And again: “In Judea is God known; His place has been made in peace, and His dwelling in Zion.” 
Therefore there is one and the same God, who was proclaimed by the prophets and announced by the 
Gospel; and His Son, who was of the fruit of David’s body, that is, of the virgin of [the house of] David, and 
Emmanuel; whose star also Balaam thus prophesied: “There shall come a star out of Jacob, and a leader 
shall rise in Israel.” But Matthew says that the Magi, coming from the east, exclaimed “For we have seen 
His star in the east, and are come to worship Him;” and that, having been led by the star into the house of 
Jacob to Emmanuel, they showed, by these gifts which they offered, who it was that was worshipped; 
myrrh, because it was He who should die and be buried for the mortal human race; gold, because He was 
a King, “of whose kingdom is no end;” and frankincense, because He was God, who also “was made known 
in Judea,” and was “declared to those who sought Him not.” 


3. And then, [speaking of His] baptism, Matthew says, “The heavens were opened, and He saw the Spirit 
of God, as a dove, coming upon Him: and lo a voice from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased.” For Christ did not at that time descend upon Jesus, neither was Christ one and Jesus 
another: but the Word of God—who is the Saviour of all, and the ruler of heaven and earth, who is Jesus, 
as I have already pointed out, who did also take upon Him flesh, and was anointed by the Spirit from the 
Father—was made Jesus Christ, as Esaias also says, “There shall come forth a rod from the root of Jesse, 
and a flower shall rise from his root; and the Spirit of God shall rest upon Him: the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and piety, and the spirit of the fear 
of God, shall fill Him. He shall not judge according to glory, nor reprove after the manner of speech; but 
He shall dispense judgment to the humble man, and reprove the haughty ones of the earth.” And again 
Esaias, pointing out beforehand His unction, and the reason why he was anointed, does himself say, “The 
Spirit of God is upon Me, because He hath anointed Me: He hath sent Me to preach the Gospel to the 
lowly, to heal the broken up in heart, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and sight to the blind; to 
announce the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance; to comfort all that mourn.” For 
inasmuch as the Word of God was man from the root of Jesse, and son of Abraham, in this respect did the 
Spirit of God rest upon Him, and anoint Him to preach the Gospel to the lowly. But inasmuch as He was 
God, He did not judge according to glory, nor reprove after the manner of speech. For “He needed not 
that any should testify to Him of man, for He Himself knew what was in man.” For He called all men that 
mourn; and granting forgiveness to those who had been led into captivity by their sins, He loosed them 
from their chains, of whom Solomon says, “Every one shall be holden with the cords of his own sins.” 
Therefore did the Spirit of God descend upon Him, [the Spirit] of Him who had promised by the prophets 
that He would anoint Him, so that we, receiving from the abundance of His unction, might be saved. Such, 
then, [is the witness] of Matthew. 


CHAPTER X 


PROOFS OF THE FOREGOING, DRAWN FROM THE GOSPELS OF MARK AND LUKE 


1. Luke also, the follower and disciple of the apostles, referring to Zacharias and Elisabeth, from whom, 
according to promise, John was born, says: “And they were both righteous before God, walking in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless.” And again, speaking of Zacharias: “And it came to 
pass, that while he executed the priest’s office before God in the order of his course, according to the 
custom of the priest’s office, his lot was to burn incense;” and he came to sacrifice, “entering into the 
temple of the Lord.” Whose angel Gabriel, also, who stands prominently in the presence of the Lord, 
simply, absolutely, and decidedly confessed in his own person as God and Lord, Him who had chosen 
Jerusalem, and had instituted the sacerdotal office. For he knew of none other above Him; since, if he had 
been in possession of the knowledge of any other more perfect God and Lord besides Him, he surely 
would never—as I have already shown—have confessed Him, whom he knew to be the fruit of a defect, as 
absolutely and altogether God and Lord. And then, speaking of John, he thus says: “For he shall be great 
in the sight of the Lord, and many of the children of Israel shall he turn to the Lord their God. And he shall 
go before Him in the spirit and power of Elias, to make ready a people prepared for the Lord.” For whom, 
then, did he prepare the people, and in the sight of what Lord was he made great? Truly of Him who said 
that John had something even “more than a prophet,” and that “among those born of women none is 
greater than John the Baptist;” who did also make the people ready for the Lord’s advent, warning his 
fellow-servants, and preaching to them repentance, that they might receive remission from the Lord when 
He should be present, having been converted to Him, from whom they had been alienated because of sins 
and transgressions. As also David says, “The alienated are sinners from the womb: they go astray as soon 
as they are born.” And it was on account of this that he, turning them to their Lord, prepared, in the spirit 
and power of Elias, a perfect people for the Lord. 


2. And again, speaking in reference to the angel, he says: “But at that time the angel Gabriel was sent 
from God, who did also say to the virgin, Fear not, Mary; for thou hast found favour with God.” And he 
says concerning the Lord: “He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest: and the Lord God 
shall give unto Him the throne of His father David: and He shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever; 


and of His kingdom there shall be no end.” For who else is there who can reign uninterruptedly over the 
house of Jacob for ever, except Jesus Christ our Lord, the Son of the Most High God, who promised by the 
law and the prophets that He would make His salvation visible to all flesh; so that He would become the 
Son of man for this purpose, that man also might become the son of God? And Mary, exulting because of 
this, cried out, prophesying on behalf of the Church, “My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath 
rejoiced in God my Saviour. For He hath taken up His child Israel, in remembrance of His mercy, as He 
spake to our fathers, Abraham, and his seed for ever.” By these and such like [passages] the Gospel points 
out that it was God who spake to the fathers; that it was He who, by Moses, instituted the legal 
dispensation, by which giving of the law we know that He spake to the fathers. This same God, after His 
great goodness, poured His compassion upon us, through which compassion “the Day-spring from on high 
hath looked upon us, and appeared to those who sat in darkness and the shadow of death, and has guided 
our feet into the way of peace;” as Zacharias also, recovering from the state of dumbness which he had 
suffered on account of unbelief, having been filled with a new spirit, did bless God in a new manner. For 
all things had entered upon a new phase, the Word arranging after a new manner the advent in the flesh, 
that He might win back to God that human nature (hominem) which had departed from God; and 
therefore men were taught to worship God after a new fashion, but not another god, because in truth 
there is but “one God, who justifieth the circumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision through faith.” But 
Zacharias prophesying, exclaimed, “Blessed be the Lord God of Israel; for He hath visited and redeemed 
His people, and hath raised up an horn of salvation for us in the house of His servant David; as He spake 
by the mouth of His holy prophets, which have been since the world begun; salvation from our enemies, 
and from the hand of all that hate us; to perform the mercy [promised] to our fathers, and to remember 
His holy covenant, the oath which He swore to our father Abraham, that He would grant unto us, that we, 
being delivered out of the hand of our enemies, might serve Him without fear, in holiness and 
righteousness before Him, all our days.” Then he says to John: “And thou, child, shalt be called the 
prophet of the Highest: for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare His ways; to give 
knowledge of salvation to His people, for the remission of their sins.” For this is the knowledge of 
salvation which was wanting to them, that of the Son of God, which John made known, saying, “Behold the 
Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world. This is He of whom I said, After me cometh a man 
who was made before me; because He was prior to me: and of His fulness have all we received.” This, 
therefore, was the knowledge of salvation; but [it did not consist in] another God, nor another Father, nor 
Bythus, nor the Pleroma of thirty AEons, nor the Mother of the (lower) Ogdoad: but the knowledge of 
salvation was the knowledge of the Son of God, who is both called and actually is, salvation, and Saviour, 
and salutary. Salvation, indeed, as follows: “I have waited for Thy salvation, O Lord.” And then again, 
Saviour: “Behold my God, my Saviour, I will put my trust in Him.” But as bringing salvation, thus: “God 
hath made known His salvation (salutare) in the sight of the heathen.” For He is indeed Saviour, as being 
the Son and Word of God; but salutary, since [He is] Spirit; for he says: “The Spirit of our countenance, 
Christ the Lord.” But salvation, as being flesh: for “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” This 
knowledge of salvation, therefore, John did impart to those repenting, and believing in the Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world. 


3. And the angel of the Lord, he says, appeared to the shepherds, proclaiming joy to them: “For there is 
born in the house of David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. Then [appeared] a multitude of the 
heavenly host, praising God, and saying, Glory in the highest to God, and on earth peace, to men of good 
will.” The falsely-called Gnostics say that these angels came from the Ogdoad, and made manifest the 
descent of the superior Christ. But they are again in error, when saying that the Christ and Saviour from 
above was not born, but that also, after the baptism of the dispensational Jesus, he, [the Christ of the 
Pleroma,] descended upon him as a dove. Therefore, according to these men, the angels of the Ogdoad 
lied, when they said, “For unto you is born this day a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, in the city of David.” 
For neither was Christ nor the Saviour born at that time, by their account; but it was he, the 
dispensational Jesus, who is of the framer of the world, the [Demiurge], and upon whom, after his 
baptism, that is, after [the lapse of] thirty years, they maintain the Saviour from above descended. But 
why did [the angels] add, “in the city of David,” if they did not proclaim the glad tidings of the fulfilment 
of God’s promise made to David, that from the fruit of his body there should be an eternal King? For the 
Framer [Demiurge] of the entire universe made promise to David, as David himself declares: “My help is 
from God, who made heaven and earth;” and again: “In His hand are the ends of the earth, and the 
heights of the mountains are His. For the sea is His, and He did Himself make it; and His hands founded 
the dry land. Come ye, let us worship and fall down before Him, and weep in the presence of the Lord who 
made us; for He is the Lord our God.” The Holy Spirit evidently thus declares by David to those hearing 
him, that there shall be those who despise Him who formed us, and who is God alone. Wherefore he also 
uttered the foregoing words, meaning to say: See that ye do not err; besides or above Him there is no 
other God, to whom ye should rather stretch out [your hands], thus rendering us pious and grateful 
towards Him who made, established, and [still] nourishes us. What, then, shall happen to those who have 
been the authors of so much blasphemy against their Creator? This identical truth was also what the 
angels [proclaimed]. For when they exclaim, “Glory to God in the highest, and in earth peace,” they have 
glorified with these words Him who is the Creator of the highest, that is, of super-celestial things, and the 
Founder of everything on earth: who has sent to His own handiwork, that is, to men, the blessing of His 
salvation from heaven. Wherefore he adds: “The shepherds returned, glorifying God for all which they had 
heard and seen, as it was told unto them.” For the Israelitish shepherds did not glorify another god, but 
Him who had been announced by the law and the prophets, the Maker of all things, whom also the angels 


glorified. But if the angels who were from the Ogdoad were accustomed to glorify any other, different 
from Him whom the shepherds [adored], these angels from the Ogdoad brought to them error and not 
truth. 


4. And still further does Luke say in reference to the Lord: “When the days of purification were 
accomplished, they brought Him up to Jerusalem, to present Him before the Lord, as it is written in the 
law of the Lord, That every male opening the womb shall be called holy to the Lord; and that they should 
offer a sacrifice, as it is said in the law of the Lord, a pair of turtle-doves, or two young pigeons:” in his 
own person most clearly calling Him Lord, who appointed the legal dispensation. But “Simeon,” he also 
says, “blessed God, and said, Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace; for mine eyes have seen 
Thy salvation, which Thou hast prepared before the face of all people; a light for the revelation of the 
Gentiles, and the glory of Thy people Israel.” And “Anna” also, “the prophetess,” he says, in like manner 
glorified God when she saw Christ, “and spake of Him to all them who were looking for the redemption of 
Jerusalem.” Now by all these one God is shown forth, revealing to men the new dispensation of liberty, the 
covenant, through the new advent of His Son. 


5. Wherefore also Mark, the interpreter and follower of Peter, does thus commence his Gospel narrative: 
“The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God; as it is written in the prophets, Behold, I 
send My messenger before Thy face, which shall prepare Thy way. The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make the paths straight before our God.” Plainly does the 
commencement of the Gospel quote the words of the holy prophets, and point out Him at once, whom they 
confessed as God and Lord; Him, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who had also made promise to Him, 
that He would send His messenger before His face, who was John, crying in the wilderness, in “the spirit 
and power of Elias,” “Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight paths before our God.” For the 
prophets did not announce one and another God, but one and the same; under various aspects, however, 
and many titles. For varied and rich in attribute is the Father, as I have already shown in the book 
preceding this; and I shall show [the same truth] from the prophets themselves in the further course of 
this work. Also, towards the conclusion of his Gospel, Mark says: “So then, after the Lord Jesus had 
spoken to them, He was received up into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God;” confirming what 
had been spoken by the prophet: “The Lord said to my Lord, Sit Thou on My right hand, until I make Thy 
foes Thy footstool.” Thus God and the Father are truly one and the same; He who was announced by the 
prophets, and handed down by the true Gospel; whom we Christians worship and love with the whole 
heart, as the Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things therein. 


CHAPTER XI 


PROOFS IN CONTINUATION, EXTRACTED FROM ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. THE GOSPELS ARE FOUR IN NUMBER, 
NEITHER MORE NOR LESS. MYSTIC REASONS FOR THIS 


1. John, the disciple of the Lord, preaches this faith, and seeks, by the proclamation of the Gospel, to 
remove that error which by Cerinthus had been disseminated among men, and a long time previously by 
those termed Nicolaitans, who are an offset of that “knowledge” falsely so called, that he might confound 
them, and persuade them that there is but one God, who made all things by His Word; and not, as they 
allege, that the Creator was one, but the Father of the Lord another; and that the Son of the Creator was, 
forsooth, one, but the Christ from above another, who also continued impassible, descending upon Jesus, 
the Son of the Creator, and flew back again into His Pleroma; and that Monogenes was the beginning, but 
Logos was the true son of Monogenes; and that this creation to which we belong was not made by the 
primary God, but by some power lying far below Him, and shut off from communion with the things 
invisible and ineffable. The disciple of the Lord therefore desiring to put an end to all such doctrines, and 
to establish the rule of truth in the Church, that there is one Almighty God, who made all things by His 
Word, both visible and invisible; showing at the same time, that by the Word, through whom God made the 
creation, He also bestowed salvation on the men included in the creation; thus commenced His teaching 
in the Gospel: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. The 
same was in the beginning with God. All things were made by Him, and without Him was nothing made. 
What was made was life in Him, and the life was the light of men. And the light shineth in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehended it not.” “All things,” he says, “were made by Him;” therefore in “all things” 
this creation of ours is [included], for we cannot concede to these men that [the words] “all things” are 
spoken in reference to those within their Pleroma. For if their Pleroma do indeed contain these, this 
creation, as being such, is not outside, as I have demonstrated in the preceding book; but if they are 
outside the Pleroma, which indeed appeared impossible, it follows, in that case, that their Pleroma cannot 
be “all things:” therefore this vast creation is not outside [the Pleroma]. 


2. John, however, does himself put this matter beyond all controversy on our part, when he says, “He was 
in this world, and the world was made by Him, and the world knew Him not. He came unto His own 
[things], and His own [people] received Him not.” But according to Marcion, and those like him, neither 
was the world made by Him; nor did He come to His own things, but to those of another. And, according 
to certain of the Gnostics, this world was made by angels, and not by the Word of God. But according to 
the followers of Valentinus, the world was not made by Him, but by the Demiurge. For he (Soter) caused 
such similitudes to be made, after the pattern of things above, as they allege; but the Demiurge 


accomplished the work of creation. For they say that he, the Lord and Creator of the plan of creation, by 
whom they hold that this world was made, was produced from the Mother; while the Gospel affirms 
plainly, that by the Word, which was in the beginning with God, all things were made, which Word, he 
says, “was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 


3. But, according to these men, neither was the Word made flesh, nor Christ, nor the Saviour (Soter), who 
was produced from [the joint contributions of] all [the AEons]. For they will have it, that the Word and 
Christ never came into this world; that the Saviour, too, never became incarnate, nor suffered, but that He 
descended like a dove upon the dispensational Jesus; and that, as soon as He had declared the unknown 
Father, He did again ascend into the Pleroma. Some, however, make the assertion, that this dispensational 
Jesus did become incarnate, and suffered, whom they represent as having passed through Mary just as 
water through a tube; but others allege him to be the Son of the Demiurge, upon whom the dispensational 
Jesus descended; while others, again, say that Jesus was born from Joseph and Mary, and that the Christ 
from above descended upon him, being without flesh, and impassible. But according to the opinion of no 
one of the heretics was the Word of God made flesh. For if anyone carefully examines the systems of them 
all, he will find that the Word of God is brought in by all of them as not having become incarnate (sine 
carne) and impassible, as is also the Christ from above. Others consider Him to have been manifested as a 
transfigured man; but they maintain Him to have been neither born nor to have become incarnate; whilst 
others [hold] that He did not assume a human form at all, but that, as a dove, He did descend upon that 
Jesus who was born from Mary. Therefore the Lord’s disciple, pointing them all out as false witnesses, 
says, “And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 


4. And that we may not have to ask, Of what God was the Word made flesh? he does himself previously 
teach us, saying, “There was a man sent from God, whose name was John. The same came as a witness, 
that he might bear witness of that Light. He was not that Light, but [came] that he might testify of the 
Light.” By what God, then, was John, the forerunner, who testifies of the Light, sent [into the world]? Truly 
it was by Him, of whom Gabriel is the angel, who also announced the glad tidings of his birth: [that God] 
who also had promised by the prophets that He would send His messenger before the face of His Son, 
who should prepare His way, that is, that he should bear witness of that Light in the spirit and power of 
Elias. But, again, of what God was Elias the servant and the prophet? Of Him who made heaven and earth, 
as he does himself confess. John, therefore, having been sent by the founder and maker of this world, how 
could he testify of that Light, which came down from things unspeakable and invisible? For all the heretics 
have decided that the Demiurge was ignorant of that Power above him, whose witness and herald John is 
found to be. Wherefore the Lord said that He deemed him “more than a prophet.” For all the other 
prophets preached the advent of the paternal Light, and desired to be worthy of seeing Him whom they 
preached; but John did both announce [the advent] beforehand, in a like manner as did the others, and 
actually saw Him when He came, and pointed Him out, and persuaded many to believe on Him, so that he 
did himself hold the place of both prophet and apostle. For this is to be more than a prophet, because, 
“first apostles, secondarily prophets;” but all things from one and the same God Himself. 


5. That wine, which was produced by God in a vineyard, and which was first consumed, was good. None of 
those who drank of it found fault with it; and the Lord partook of it also. But that wine was better which 
the Word made from water, on the moment, and simply for the use of those who had been called to the 
marriage. For although the Lord had the power to supply wine to those feasting, independently of any 
created substance, and to fill with food those who were hungry, He did not adopt this course; but, taking 
the loaves which the earth had produced, and giving thanks, and on the other occasion making water 
wine, He satisfied those who were reclining [at table], and gave drink to those who had been invited to the 
marriage; showing that the God who made the earth, and commanded it to bring forth fruit, who 
established the waters, and brought forth the fountains, was He who in these last times bestowed upon 
mankind, by His Son, the blessing of food and the favour of drink: the Incomprehensible [acting thus] by 
means of the comprehensible, and the Invisible by the visible; since there is none beyond Him, but He 
exists in the bosom of the Father. 


6. For “no man,” he says, “hath seen God at any time,” unless “the only-begotten Son of God, which is in 
the bosom of the Father, He hath declared [Him].” For He, the Son who is in His bosom, declares to all the 
Father who is invisible. Wherefore they know Him to whom the Son reveals Him; and again, the Father, by 
means of the Son, gives knowledge of His Son to those who love Him. By whom also Nathanael, being 
taught, recognised [Him], he to whom also the Lord bare witness, that he was “an Israelite indeed, in 
whom was no guile.” The Israelite recognised his King, therefore did he cry out to Him, “Rabbi, Thou art 
the Son of God, Thou art the King of Israel.” By whom also Peter, having been taught, recognised Christ as 
the Son of the living God, when [God] said, “Behold My dearly beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: I 
will put my Spirit upon Him, and He shall show judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not strive, nor cry; 
neither shall any man hear His voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall He not break, and smoking flax 
shall He not quench, until He send forth judgment into contention; and in His name shall the Gentiles 
trust.” 


7. Such, then, are the first principles of the Gospel: that there is one God, the Maker of this universe; He 
who was also announced by the prophets, and who by Moses set forth the dispensation of the law,— 
[principles] which proclaim the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and ignore any other God or Father 


except Him. So firm is the ground upon which these Gospels rest, that the very heretics themselves bear 
witness to them, and, starting from these [documents], each one of them endeavours to establish his own 
peculiar doctrine. For the Ebionites, who use Matthew’s Gospel only, are confuted out of this very same, 
making false suppositions with regard to the Lord. But Marcion, mutilating that according to Luke, is 
proved to be a blasphemer of the only existing God, from those [passages] which he still retains. Those, 
again, who separate Jesus from Christ, alleging that Christ remained impassible, but that it was Jesus who 
suffered, preferring the Gospel by Mark, if they read it with a love of truth, may have their errors 
rectified. Those, moreover, who follow Valentinus, making copious use of that according to John, to 
illustrate their conjunctions, shall be proved to be totally in error by means of this very Gospel, as I have 
shown in the first book. Since, then, our opponents do bear testimony to us, and make use of these 
[documents], our proof derived from them is firm and true. 


8. It is not possible that the Gospels can be either more or fewer in number than they are. For, since there 
are four zones of the world in which we live, and four principal winds, while the Church is scattered 
throughout all the world, and the “pillar and ground” of the Church is the Gospel and the spirit of life; it is 
fitting that she should have four pillars, breathing out immortality on every side, and vivifying men afresh. 
From which fact, it is evident that the Word, the Artificer of all, He that sitteth upon the cherubim, and 
contains all things, He who was manifested to men, has given us the Gospel under four aspects, but bound 
together by one Spirit. As also David says, when entreating His manifestation, “Thou that sittest between 
the cherubim, shine forth.” For the cherubim, too, were four-faced, and their faces were images of the 
dispensation of the Son of God. For, [as the Scripture] says, “The first living creature was like a lion,” 
symbolizing His effectual working, His leadership, and royal power; the second [living creature] was like a 
calf, signifying [His] sacrificial and sacerdotal order; but “the third had, as it were, the face as of a 
man,”—an evident description of His advent as a human being; “the fourth was like a flying eagle,” 
pointing out the gift of the Spirit hovering with His wings over the Church. And therefore the Gospels are 
in accord with these things, among which Christ Jesus is seated. For that according to John relates His 
original, effectual, and glorious generation from the Father, thus declaring, “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” Also, “all things were made by Him, and 
without Him was nothing made.” For this reason, too, is that Gospel full of all confidence, for such is His 
person. But that according to Luke, taking up [His] priestly character, commenced with Zacharias the 
priest offering sacrifice to God. For now was made ready the fatted calf, about to be immolated for the 
finding again of the younger son. Matthew, again, relates His generation as a man, saying, “The book of 
the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham;” and also, “The birth of Jesus Christ 
was on this wise.” This, then, is the Gospel of His humanity; for which reason it is, too, that [the character 
of] a humble and meek man is kept up through the whole Gospel. Mark, on the other hand, commences 
with [a reference to] the prophetical spirit coming down from on high to men, saying, “The beginning of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as it is written in Esaias the prophet,”—pointing to the winged aspect of the 
Gospel; and on this account he made a compendious and cursory narrative, for such is the prophetical 
character. And the Word of God Himself used to converse with the ante-Mosaic patriarchs, in accordance 
with His divinity and glory; but for those under the law he instituted a sacerdotal and liturgical service. 
Afterwards, being made man for us, He sent the gift of the celestial Spirit over all the earth, protecting us 
with His wings. Such, then, as was the course followed by the Son of God, so was also the form of the 
living creatures; and such as was the form of the living creatures, so was also the character of the Gospel. 
For the living creatures are quadriform, and the Gospel is quadriform, as is also the course followed by 
the Lord. For this reason were four principal (katholikai) covenants given to the human race: one, prior to 
the deluge, under Adam; the second, that after the deluge, under Noah; the third, the giving of the law, 
under Moses; the fourth, that which renovates man, and sums up all things in itself by means of the 
Gospel, raising and bearing men upon its wings into the heavenly kingdom. 


9. These things being so, all who destroy the form of the Gospel are vain, unlearned, and also audacious; 
those, [I mean,] who represent the aspects of the Gospel as being either more in number than as 
aforesaid, or, on the other hand, fewer. The former class [do so], that they may seem to have discovered 
more than is of the truth; the latter, that they may set the dispensations of God aside. For Marcion, 
rejecting the entire Gospel, yea rather, cutting himself off from the Gospel, boasts that he has part in the 
[blessings of] the Gospel. Others, again (the Montanists), that they may set at nought the gift of the Spirit, 
which in the latter times has been, by the good pleasure of the Father, poured out upon the human race, 
do not admit that aspect [of the evangelical dispensation] presented by John’s Gospel, in which the Lord 
promised that He would send the Paraclete; but set aside at once both the Gospel and the prophetic 
Spirit. Wretched men indeed! who wish to be pseudo-prophets, forsooth, but who set aside the gift of 
prophecy from the Church; acting like those (the Encratitae) who, on account of such as come in 
hypocrisy, hold themselves aloof from the communion of the brethren. We must conclude, moreover, that 
these men (the Montanists) can not admit the Apostle Paul either. For, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, he 
speaks expressly of prophetical gifts, and recognises men and women prophesying in the Church. Sinning, 
therefore, in all these particulars, against the Spirit of God, they fall into the irremissible sin. But those 
who are from Valentinus, being, on the other hand, altogether reckless, while they put forth their own 
compositions, boast that they possess more Gospels than there really are. Indeed, they have arrived at 
such a pitch of audacity, as to entitle their comparatively recent writing “the Gospel of Truth,” though it 
agrees in nothing with the Gospels of the Apostles, so that they have really no Gospel which is not full of 
blasphemy. For if what they have published is the Gospel of truth, and yet is totally unlike those which 


have been handed down to us from the apostles, any who please may learn, as is shown from the 
Scriptures themselves, that that which has been handed down from the apostles can no longer be 
reckoned the Gospel of truth. But that these Gospels alone are true and reliable, and admit neither an 
increase nor diminution of the aforesaid number, I have proved by so many and such [arguments]. For, 
since God made all things in due proportion and adaptation, it was fit also that the outward aspect of the 
Gospel should be well arranged and harmonized. The opinion of those men, therefore, who handed the 
Gospel down to us, having been investigated, from their very fountainheads, let us proceed also to the 
remaining apostles, and inquire into their doctrine with regard to God; then, in due course we shall listen 
to the very words of the Lord. 


CHAPTER XII 
DOCTRINE OF THE REST OF THE APOSTLES 


1. The Apostle Peter, therefore, after the resurrection of the Lord, and His assumption into the heavens, 
being desirous of filling up the number of the twelve apostles, and in electing into the place of Judas any 
substitute who should be chosen by God, thus addressed those who were present: “Men [and] brethren, 
this Scripture must needs have been fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost, by the mouth of David, spake before 
concerning Judas, which was made guide to them that took Jesus. For he was numbered with us: .. . Let 
his habitation be desolate, and let no man dwell therein; and, His bishoprick let another take;”—thus 
leading to the completion of the apostles, according to the words spoken by David. Again, when the Holy 
Ghost had descended upon the disciples, that they all might prophesy and speak with tongues, and some 
mocked them, as if drunken with new wine, Peter said that they were not drunken, for it was the third 
hour of the day; but that this was what had been spoken by the prophet: “It shall come to pass in the last 
days, saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh, and they shall prophesy.” The God, therefore, 
who did promise by the prophet, that He would send His Spirit upon the whole human race, was He who 
did send; and God Himself is announced by Peter as having fulfilled His own promise. 


2. For Peter said, “Ye men of Israel, hear my words; Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved by God among you 
by powers, and wonders, and signs, which God did by Him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also know: 
Him, being delivered by the determined counsel and foreknowledge of God, by the hands of wicked men 
ye have slain, affixing [to the cross]: whom God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of death; because 
it was not possible that he should be holden of them. For David speaketh concerning Him, I foresaw the 
Lord always before my face; for He is on my right hand, lest I should be moved: therefore did my heart 
rejoice, and my tongue was glad; moreover also, my flesh shall rest in hope: because Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell, neither wilt Thou give Thy Holy One to see corruption.” Then he proceeds to speak 
confidently to them concerning the patriarch David, that he was dead and buried, and that his sepulchre 
is with them to this day. He said, “But since he was a prophet, and knew that God had sworn with an oath 
to him, that of the fruit of his body one should sit in his throne; foreseeing this, he spake of the 
resurrection of Christ, that He was not left in hell, neither did His flesh see corruption. This Jesus,” he 
said, “hath God raised up, of which we all are witnesses: who, being exalted by the right hand of God, 
receiving from the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, hath shed forth this gift which ye now see and 
hear. For David has not ascended into the heavens; but he saith himself, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit 
Thou on My right hand, until I make Thy foes Thy footstool. Therefore let all the house of Israel know 
assuredly, that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” And when 
the multitudes exclaimed, “What shall we do then?” Peter says to them, “Repent, and be baptized 
everyone of you in the name of Jesus for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.” Thus the apostles did not preach another God, or another Fulness; nor, that the Christ who 
suffered and rose again was one, while he who flew off on high was another, and remained impassible; but 
that there was one and the same God the Father, and Christ Jesus who rose from the dead; and they 
preached faith in Him, to those who did not believe on the Son of God, and exhorted them out of the 
prophets, that the Christ whom God promised to send, He sent in Jesus, whom they crucified and God 
raised up. 


3. Again, when Peter, accompanied by John, had looked upon the man lame from his birth, before that 
gate of the temple which is called Beautiful, sitting and seeking alms, he said to him, “Silver and gold I 
have none; but such as I have give I thee: In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk. And 
immediately his legs and his feet received strength; and he walked, and entered with them into the 
temple, walking, and leaping, and praising God.” Then, when a multitude had gathered around them from 
all quarters because of this unexpected deed, Peter addressed them: “Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye at 
this; or why look ye so earnestly on us, as though by our own power we had made this man to walk? The 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, the God of our fathers, hath glorified His Son, 
whom ye delivered up for judgment, and denied in the presence of Pilate, when he wished to let Him go. 
But ye were bitterly set against the Holy One and the Just, and desired a murderer to be granted unto 
you; but ye killed the Prince of life, whom God hath raised from the dead, whereof we are witnesses. And 
in the faith of His name, him, whom ye see and know, hath His name made strong; yea, the faith which is 
by Him, hath given him this perfect soundness in the presence of you all. And now, brethren, I wot that 
through ignorance ye did this wickedness. . . . But those things which God before had showed by the 
mouth of all the prophets, that His Christ should suffer, He hath so fulfilled. Repent ye therefore, and be 


converted, that your sins may be blotted out, and that the times of refreshing may come to you from the 
presence of the Lord; and He shall send Jesus Christ, prepared for you beforehand, whom the heaven 
must indeed receive until the times of the arrangement of all things, of which God hath spoken by His holy 
prophets. For Moses truly said unto our fathers, Your Lord God shall raise up to you a Prophet from your 
brethren, like unto me; Him shall ye hear in all things whatsoever He shall say unto you. And it shall come 
to pass, that every soul, whosoever will not hear that Prophet, shall be destroyed from among the people. 
And all [the prophets] from Samuel, and henceforth, as many as have spoken, have likewise foretold of 
these days. Ye are the children of the prophets, and of the covenant which God made with our fathers, 
saying unto Abraham, And in thy seed shall all the kindreds of the earth be blessed. Unto you first, God, 
having raised up His Son, sent Him blessing you, that each may turn himself from his iniquities.” Peter, 
together with John, preached to them this plain message of glad tidings, that the promise which God made 
to the fathers had been fulfilled by Jesus; not certainly proclaiming another god, but the Son of God, who 
also was made man, and suffered; thus leading Israel into knowledge, and through Jesus preaching the 
resurrection of the dead, and showing, that whatever the prophets had proclaimed as to the suffering of 
Christ, these had God fulfilled. 


4. For this reason, too, when the chief priests were assembled, Peter, full of boldness, said to them, “Ye 
rulers of the people, and elders of Israel, if we this day be examined by you of the good deed done to the 
impotent man, by what means he has been made whole; be it known to you all, and to all the people of 
Israel, that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God raised from the dead, 
even by Him doth this man stand here before you whole. This is the stone which was set at nought of you 
builders, which is become the head-stone of the corner. [Neither is there salvation in any other: for] there 
is none other name under heaven, which is given to men, whereby we must be saved:” Thus the apostles 
did not change God, but preached to the people that Christ was Jesus the crucified One, whom the same 
God that had sent the prophets, being God Himself, raised up, and gave in Him salvation to men. 


5. They were confounded, therefore, both by this instance of healing (“for the man was above forty years 
old on whom this miracle of healing took place” ), and by the doctrine of the apostles, and by the 
exposition of the prophets, when the chief priests had sent away Peter and John. [These latter] returned to 
the rest of their fellow-apostles and disciples of the Lord, that is, to the Church, and related what had 
occurred, and how courageously they had acted in the name of Jesus. The whole Church, it is then said, 
“when they had heard that, lifted up the voice to God with one accord, and said, Lord, Thou art God, 
which hast made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all that in them is; who, through the Holy Ghost, by 
the mouth of our father David, Thy servant, hast said, Why did the heathen rage, and the people imagine 
vain things? The kings of the earth stood up, and the rulers were gathered together against the Lord, and 
against His Christ. For of a truth, in this city, against Thy holy Son Jesus, whom Thou hast anointed, both 
Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were gathered together, to do 
whatsoever Thy hand and Thy counsel determined before to be done.” These [are the] voices of the 
Church from which every Church had its origin; these are the voices of the metropolis of the citizens of 
the new covenant; these are the voices of the apostles; these are voices of the disciples of the Lord, the 
truly perfect, who, after the assumption of the Lord, were perfected by the Spirit, and called upon the God 
who made heaven, and earth, and the sea,—who was announced by the prophets,—and Jesus Christ His 
Son, whom God anointed, and who knew no other [God]. For at that time and place there was neither 
Valentinus, nor Marcion, nor the rest of these subverters [of the truth], and their adherents. Wherefore 
God, the Maker of all things, heard them. For it is said, “The place was shaken where they were 
assembled together; and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of God with 
boldness” to every one that was willing to believe. “And with great power,” it is added, “gave the apostles 
witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus,” saying to them, “The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, 
whom ye seized and slew, hanging [Him] upon a beam of wood: Him hath God raised up by His right hand 
to be a Prince and Saviour, to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins. And we are in this 
witnesses of these words; as also is the Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to them that believe in Him.” 
“And daily,” it is said, “in the temple, and from house to house, they ceased not to teach and preach Christ 
Jesus,” the Son of God. For this was the knowledge of salvation, which renders those who acknowledge 
His Son’s advent perfect towards God. 


6. But as some of these men impudently assert that the apostles, when preaching among the Jews, could 
not declare to them another god besides Him in whom they (their hearers ) believed, we say to them, that 
if the apostles used to speak to people in accordance with the opinion instilled into them of old, no one 
learned the truth from them, nor, at a much earlier date, from the Lord; for they say that He did Himself 
speak after the same fashion. Wherefore neither do these men themselves know the truth; but since such 
was their opinion regarding God, they had just received doctrine as they were able to hear it. According to 
this manner of speaking, therefore, the rule of truth can be with nobody; but all learners will ascribe this 
practice to all [teachers], that just as every person thought, and as far as his capability extended, so was 
also the language addressed to him. But the advent of the Lord will appear superfluous and useless, if He 
did indeed come intending to tolerate and to preserve each man’s idea regarding God rooted in him from 
of old. Besides this, also, it was a much heavier task, that He whom the Jews had seen as a man, and had 
fastened to the cross, should be preached as Christ the Son of God, their eternal King. Since this, 
however, was so, they certainly did not speak to them in accordance with their old belief. For they, who 
told them to their face that they were the slayers of the Lord, would themselves also much more boldly 


preach that Father who is above the Demiurge, and not what each individual bid himself believe 
[respecting God]; and the sin was much less, if indeed they had not fastened to the cross the superior 
Saviour (to whom it behoved them to ascend), since He was impassible. For, as they did not speak to the 
Gentiles in compliance with their notions, but told them with boldness that their gods were no gods, but 
the idols of demons; so would they in like manner have preached to the Jews, if they had known another 
greater or more perfect Father, not nourishing nor strengthening the untrue opinion of these men 
regarding God. Moreover, while destroying the error of the Gentiles, and bearing them away from their 
gods, they did not certainly induce another error upon them; but, removing those which were no gods, 
they pointed out Him who alone was God and the true Father. 


7. From the words of Peter, therefore, which he addressed in Caesarea to Cornelius the centurion, and 
those Gentiles with him, to whom the word of God was first preached, we can understand what the 
apostles used to preach, the nature of their preaching, and their idea with regard to God. For this 
Cornelius was, it is said, “a devout man, and one who feared God with all his house, giving much alms to 
the people, and praying to God always. He saw therefore, about the ninth hour of the day, an angel of God 
coming in to him, and saying, Thine alms are come up for a memorial before God. Wherefore send to 
Simon, who is called Peter.” But when Peter saw the vision, in which the voice from heaven said to him, 
“What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common,” this happened [to teach him] that the God who had, 
through the law, distinguished between clean and unclean, was He who had purified the Gentiles through 
the blood of His Son—He whom also Cornelius worshipped; to whom Peter, coming in, said, “Of a truth I 
perceive that God is no respecter of persons: but in every nation, he that feareth Him, and worketh 
righteousness, is acceptable to Him.” He thus clearly indicates, that He whom Cornelius had previously 
feared as God, of whom he had heard through the law and the prophets, for whose sake also he used to 
give alms, is, in truth, God. The knowledge of the Son was, however, wanting to him; therefore did [Peter] 
add, “The word, ye know, which was published throughout all Judea, beginning from Galilee, after the 
baptism which John preached, Jesus of Nazareth, how God anointed Him with the Holy Ghost, and with 
power; who went about doing good, and healing all that were oppressed of the devil; for God was with 
Him. And we are witnesses of all those things which He did both in the land of the Jews and in Jerusalem; 
whom they slew, hanging Him on a beam of wood: Him God raised up the third day, and showed Him 
openly; not to all the people, but unto us, witnesses chosen before of God, who did eat and drink with Him 
after the resurrection from the dead. And He commanded us to preach unto the people, and to testify that 
it is He which was ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and dead. To Him give all the prophets 
witness, that, through His name, every one that believeth in Him does receive remission of sins.” The 
apostles, therefore, did preach the Son of God, of whom men were ignorant; and His advent, to those who 
had been already instructed as to God; but they did not bring in another god. For if Peter had known any 
such thing, he would have preached freely to the Gentiles, that the God of the Jews was indeed one, but 
the God of the Christians another; and all of them, doubtless, being awe-struck because of the vision of 
the angel, would have believed whatever he told them. But it is evident from Peter’s words that he did 
indeed still retain the God who was already known to them; but he also bare witness to them that Jesus 
Christ was the Son of God, the Judge of quick and dead, into whom he did also command them to be 
baptized for the remission of sins; and not this alone, but he witnessed that Jesus was Himself the Son of 
God, who also, having been anointed with the Holy Spirit, is called Jesus Christ. And He is the same being 
that was born of Mary, as the testimony of Peter implies. Can it really be, that Peter was not at that time 
as yet in possession of the perfect knowledge which these men discovered afterwards? According to them, 
therefore, Peter was imperfect, and the rest of the apostles were imperfect; and so it would be fitting that 
they, coming to life again, should become disciples of these men, in order that they too might be made 
perfect. But this is truly ridiculous. These men, in fact, are proved to be not disciples of the apostles, but 
of their own wicked notions. To this cause also are due the various opinions which exist among them, 
inasmuch as each one adopted error just as he was capable [of embracing it]. But the Church throughout 
all the world, having its origin firm from the apostles, perseveres in one and the same opinion with regard 
to God and His Son. 


8. But again: Whom did Philip preach to the eunuch of the queen of the Ethiopians, returning from 
Jerusalem, and reading Esaias the prophet, when he and this man were alone together? Was it not He of 
whom the prophet spoke: “He was led as a sheep to the slaughter, and as a lamb dumb before the shearer, 
so He opened not the mouth?” “But who shall declare His nativity? for His life shall be taken away from 
the earth.” [Philip declared] that this was Jesus, and that the Scripture was fulfilled in Him; as did also the 
believing eunuch himself: and, immediately requesting to be baptized, he said, “I believe Jesus Christ to 
be the Son of God.” This man was also sent into the regions of Ethiopia, to preach what he had himself 
believed, that there was one God preached by the prophets, but that the Son of this [God] had already 
made [His] appearance in human nature (secundum hominem), and had been led as a sheep to the 
slaughter; and all the other statements which the prophets made regarding Him. 


9. Paul himself also—after that the Lord spoke to him out of heaven, and showed him that, in persecuting 
His disciples, he persecuted his own Lord, and sent Ananias to him that he might recover his sight, and be 
baptized—”preached,” it is said, “Jesus in the synagogues at Damascus, with all freedom of speech, that 
this is the Son of God, the Christ.” This is the mystery which he says was made known to him by 
revelation, that He who suffered under Pontius Pilate, the same is Lord of all, and King, and God, and 
Judge, receiving power from Him who is the God of all, because He became “obedient unto death, even 


the death of the cross.” And inasmuch as this is true, when preaching to the Athenians on the Areopagus— 
where, no Jews being present, he had it in his power to preach God with freedom of speech—he said to 
them: “God, who made the world, and all things therein, He, being Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands; neither is He touched by men’s hands, as though He needed anything, seeing 
He giveth to all life, and breath, and all things; who hath made from one blood the whole race of men to 
dwell upon the face of the whole earth, predetermining the times according to the boundary of their 
habitation, to seek the Deity, if by any means they might be able to track Him out, or find Him, although 
He be not far from each of us. For in Him we live, and move, and have our being, as certain men of your 
own have said, For we are also His offspring. Inasmuch, then, as we are the offspring of God, we ought 
not to think that the Deity is like unto gold or silver, or stone graven by art or man’s device. Therefore 
God, winking at the times of ignorance, does now command all men everywhere to turn to Him with 
repentance; because He hath appointed a day, on which the world shall be judged in righteousness by the 
man Jesus; whereof He hath given assurance by raising Him from the dead.” Now in this passage he does 
not only declare to them God as the Creator of the world, no Jews being present, but that He did also 
make one race of men to dwell upon all the earth; as also Moses declared: “When the Most High divided 
the nations, as He scattered the sons of Adam, He set the bounds of the nations after the number of the 
angels of God;” but that people which believes in God is not now under the power of angels, but under the 
Lord’s [rule]. “For His people Jacob was made the portion of the Lord, Israel the cord of His inheritance.” 
And again, at Lystra of Lycia (Lycaonia), when Paul was with Barnabas, and in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ had made a man to walk who had been lame from his birth, and when the crowd wished to honour 
them as gods because of the astonishing deed, he said to them: “We are men like unto you, preaching to 
you God, that ye may be turned away from these vain idols to [serve] the living God, who made heaven, 
and earth, and the sea, and all things that are therein; who in times past suffered all nations to walk in 
their own ways, although He left not Himself without witness, performing acts of goodness, giving you 
rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling your hearts with food and gladness.” But that all his Epistles 
are consonant to these declarations, I shall, when expounding the apostle, show from the Epistles 
themselves, in the right place. But while I bring out by these proofs the truths of Scripture, and set forth 
briefly and compendiously things which are stated in various ways, do thou also attend to them with 
patience, and not deem them prolix; taking this into account, that proofs [of the things which are] 
contained in the Scriptures cannot be shown except from the Scriptures themselves. 


10. And still further, Stephen, who was chosen the first deacon by the apostles, and who, of all men, was 
the first to follow the footsteps of the martyrdom of the Lord, being the first that was slain for confessing 
Christ, speaking boldly among the people, and teaching them, says: “The God of glory appeared to our 
father Abraham, . . . and said to him, Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and come into the 
land which I shall show thee; . . . and He removed him into this land, wherein ye now dwell. And He gave 
him none inheritance in it, no, not so much as to set his foot on; yet He promised that He would give it to 
him for a possession, and to his seed after him. . . . And God spake on this wise, That his seed should 
sojourn in a strange land, and should be brought into bondage, and should be evil-entreated four hundred 
years; and the nation whom they shall serve will I judge, says the Lord. And after that shall they come 
forth, and serve me in this place. And He gave him the covenant of circumcision: and so [Abraham] begat 
Isaac.” And the rest of his words announce the same God, who was with Joseph and with the patriarchs, 
and who spake with Moses. 


11. And that the whole range of the doctrine of the apostles proclaimed one and the same God, who 
removed Abraham, who made to him the promise of inheritance, who in due season gave to him the 
covenant of circumcision, who called his descendants out of Egypt, preserved outwardly by circumcision— 
for he gave it as a sign, that they might not be like the Egyptians—that He was the Maker of all things, 
that He was the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that He was the God of glory,—they who wish may learn 
from the very words and acts of the apostles, and may contemplate the fact that this God is one, above 
whom is no other. But even if there were another god above Him, we should say, upon [instituting] a 
comparison of the quantity [of the work done by each], that the latter is superior to the former. For by 
deeds the better man appears, as I have already remarked; and, inasmuch as these men have no works of 
their father to adduce, the latter is shown to be God alone. But if any one, “doting about questions,” do 
imagine that what the apostles have declared about God should be allegorized, let him consider my 
previous statements, in which I set forth one God as the Founder and Maker of all things, and destroyed 
and laid bare their allegations; and he shall find them agreeable to the doctrine of the apostles, and so to 
maintain what they used to teach, and were persuaded of, that there is one God, the Maker of all things. 
And when he shall have divested his mind of such error, and of that blasphemy against God which it 
implies, he will of himself find reason to acknowledge that both the Mosaic law and the grace of the new 
covenant, as both fitted for the times [at which they were given], were bestowed by one and the same God 
for the benefit of the human race. 


12. For all those who are of a perverse mind, having been set against the Mosaic legislation, judging it to 
be dissimilar and contrary to the doctrine of the Gospel, have not applied themselves to investigate the 
causes of the difference of each covenant. Since, therefore, they have been deserted by the paternal love, 
and puffed up by Satan, being brought over to the doctrine of Simon Magus, they have apostatized in their 
opinions from Him who is God, and imagined that they have themselves discovered more than the 
apostles, by finding out another god; and [maintained] that the apostles preached the Gospel still 


somewhat under the influence of Jewish opinions, but that they themselves are purer [in doctrine], and 
more intelligent, than the apostles. Wherefore also Marcion and his followers have betaken themselves to 
mutilating the Scriptures, not acknowledging some books at all; and, curtailing the Gospel according to 
Luke and the Epistles of Paul, they assert that these are alone authentic, which they have themselves thus 
shortened. In another work, however, I shall, God granting [me strength], refute them out of these which 
they still retain. But all the rest, inflated with the false name of “knowledge,” do certainly recognise the 
Scriptures; but they pervert the interpretations, as I have shown in the first book. And, indeed, the 
followers of Marcion do directly blaspheme the Creator, alleging him to be the creator of evils, [but] 
holding a more tolerable theory as to his origin, [and] maintaining that there are two beings, gods by 
nature, differing from each other,—the one being good, but the other evil. Those from Valentinus, 
however, while they employ names of a more honourable kind, and set forth that He who is Creator is both 
Father, and Lord, and God, do [nevertheless] render their theory or sect more blasphemous, by 
maintaining that He was not produced from any one of those AEons within the Pleroma, but from that 
defect which had been expelled beyond the Pleroma. Ignorance of the Scriptures and of the dispensation 
of God has brought all these things upon them. And in the course of this work I shall touch upon the cause 
of the difference of the covenants on the one hand, and, on the other hand, of their unity and harmony. 


13. But that both the apostles and their disciples thus taught as the Church preaches, and thus teaching 
were perfected, wherefore also they were called away to that which is perfect—Stephen, teaching these 
truths, when he was yet on earth, saw the glory of God, and Jesus on His right hand, and exclaimed, 
“Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing on the right hand of God.” These words 
he said, and was stoned; and thus did he fulfil the perfect doctrine, copying in every respect the Leader of 
martyrdom, and praying for those who were slaying him, in these words: “Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.” Thus were they perfected who knew one and the same God, who from beginning to end was 
present with mankind in the various dispensations; as the prophet Hosea declares: “I have filled up 
visions, and used similitudes by the hands of the prophets.” Those, therefore, who delivered up their souls 
to death for Christ’s Gospel—how could they have spoken to men in accordance with old-established 
opinion? If this had been the course adopted by them, they should not have suffered; but inasmuch as they 
did preach things contrary to those persons who did not assent to the truth, for that reason they suffered. 
It is evident, therefore, that they did not relinquish the truth, but with all boldness preached to the Jews 
and Greeks. To the Jews, indeed, [they proclaimed] that the Jesus who was crucified by them was the Son 
of God, the Judge of quick and dead, and that He has received from His Father an eternal kingdom in 
Israel, as I have pointed out; but to the Greeks they preached one God, who made all things, and Jesus 
Christ His Son. 


14. This is shown in a still clearer light from the letter of the apostles, which they forwarded neither to the 
Jews nor to the Greeks, but to those who from the Gentiles believed in Christ, confirming their faith. For 
when certain men had come down from Judea to Antioch—where also, first of all, the Lord’s disciples were 
called Christians, because of their faith in Christ—and sought to persuade those who had believed on the 
Lord to be circumcised, and to perform other things after the observance of the law; and when Paul and 
Barnabas had gone up to Jerusalem to the apostles on account of this question, and the whole Church had 
convened together, Peter thus addressed them: “Men, brethren, ye know how that from the days of old 
God made choice among you, that the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of the Gospel, and 
believe. And God, the Searcher of the heart, bare them witness, giving them the Holy Ghost, even as to us; 
and put no difference between us and them, purifying their hearts by faith. Now therefore why tempt ye 
God, to impose a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear? 
But we believe that, through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, we are to be saved, even as they.” After 
him James spoke as follows: “Men, brethren, Simon hath declared how God did purpose to take from 
among the Gentiles a people for His name. And thus do the words of the prophets agree, as it is written, 
After this I will return, and will build again the tabernacle of David, which is fallen down; and I will build 
the ruins thereof, and I will set it up: that the residue of men may seek after the Lord, and all the Gentiles, 
among whom my name has been invoked, saith the Lord, doing these things. Known from eternity is His 
work to God. Wherefore I for my part give judgment, that we trouble not them who from among the 
Gentiles are turned to God: but that it be enjoined them, that they do abstain from the vanities of idols, 
and from fornication, and from blood; and whatsoever they wish not to be done to themselves, let them 
not do to others.” And when these things had been said, and all had given their consent, they wrote to 
them after this manner: “The apostles, and the presbyters, [and] the brethren, unto those brethren from 
among the Gentiles who are in Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia, greeting: Forasmuch as we have heard that 
certain persons going out from us have troubled you with words, subverting your souls, saying, Ye must be 
circumcised, and keep the law; to whom we gave no such commandment: it seemed good unto us, being 
assembled with one accord, to send chosen men unto you with our beloved Barnabas and Paul; men who 
have delivered up their soul for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. We have sent therefore Judas and Silas, 
that they may declare our opinion by word of mouth. For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to 
lay upon you no greater burden than these necessary things; that ye abstain from meats offered to idols, 
and from blood, and from fornication; and whatsoever ye do not wish to be done to you, do not ye to 
others: from which preserving yourselves, ye shall do well, walking in the Holy Spirit.” From all these 
passages, then, it is evident that they did not teach the existence of another Father, but gave the new 
covenant of liberty to those who had lately believed in God by the Holy Spirit. But they clearly indicated, 
from the nature of the point debated by them, as to whether or not it were still necessary to circumcise 


the disciples, that they had no idea of another god. 


15. Neither [in that case] would they have had such a tenor with regard to the first covenant, as not even 
to have been willing to eat with the Gentiles. For even Peter, although he had been sent to instruct them, 
and had been constrained by a vision to that effect, spake nevertheless with not a little hesitation, saying 
to them: “Ye know how it is an unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep company with, or to come 
unto, one of another nation; but God hath shown me that I should not call any man common or unclean. 
Therefore came I without gainsaying;” indicating by these words, that he would not have come to them 
unless he had been commanded. Neither, for a like reason, would he have given them baptism so readily, 
had he not heard them prophesying when the Holy Ghost rested upon them. And therefore did he exclaim, 
“Can any man forbid water, that these should not be baptized, who have received the Holy Ghost as well 
as we?” He persuaded, at the same time, those that were with him, and pointed out that, unless the Holy 
Ghost had rested upon them, there might have been some one who would have raised objections to their 
baptism. And the apostles who were with James allowed the Gentiles to act freely, yielding us up to the 
Spirit of God. But they themselves, while knowing the same God, continued in the ancient observances; so 
that even Peter, fearing also lest he might incur their reproof, although formerly eating with the Gentiles, 
because of the vision, and of the Spirit who had rested upon them, yet, when certain persons came from 
James, withdrew himself, and did not eat with them. And Paul said that Barnabas likewise did the same 
thing. Thus did the apostles, whom the Lord made witnesses of every action and of every doctrine—for 
upon all occasions do we find Peter, and James, and John present with Him—scrupulously act according to 
the dispensation of the Mosaic law, showing that it was from one and the same God; which they certainly 
never would have done, as I have already said, if they had learned from the Lord [that there existed] 
another Father besides Him who appointed the dispensation of the law. 


CHAPTER XIII 


REFUTATION OF THE OPINION, THAT PAUL WAS THE ONLY APOSTLE WHO HAD KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUTH 


1. With regard to those (the Marcionites) who allege that Paul alone knew the truth, and that to him the 
mystery was manifested by revelation, let Paul himself convict them, when he says, that one and the same 
God wrought in Peter for the apostolate of the circumcision, and in himself for the Gentiles. Peter, 
therefore, was an apostle of that very God whose was also Paul; and Him whom Peter preached as God 
among those of the circumcision, and likewise the Son of God, did Paul [declare] also among the Gentiles. 
For our Lord never came to save Paul alone, nor is God so limited in means, that He should have but one 
apostle who knew the dispensation of His Son. And again, when Paul says, “How beautiful are the feet of 
those bringing glad tidings of good things, and preaching the Gospel of peace,” he shows clearly that it 
was not merely one, but there were many who used to preach the truth. And again, in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, when he had recounted all those who had seen God after the resurrection, he says in 
continuation, “But whether it were I or they, so we preach, and so ye believed,” acknowledging as one and 
the same, the preaching of all those who saw God after the resurrection from the dead. 


2. And again, the Lord replied to Philip, who wished to behold the Father, “Have I been so long a time with 
you, and yet thou hast not known Me, Philip? He that sees Me, sees also the Father; and how sayest thou 
then, Show us the Father? For I am in the Father, and the Father in Me; and henceforth ye know Him, and 
have seen Him.” To these men, therefore, did the Lord bear witness, that in Himself they had both known 
and seen the Father (and the Father is truth). To allege, then, that these men did not know the truth, is to 
act the part of false witnesses, and of those who have been alienated from the doctrine of Christ. For why 
did the Lord send the twelve apostles to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, if these men did not know 
the truth? How also did the seventy preach, unless they had themselves previously known the truth of 
what was preached? Or how could Peter have been in ignorance, to whom the Lord gave testimony, that 
flesh and blood had not revealed to him, but the Father, who is in heaven? Just, then, as “Paul [was] an 
apostle, not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father,” [so with the rest;] the Son 
indeed leading them to the Father, but the Father revealing to them the Son. 


3. But that Paul acceded to [the request of] those who summoned him to the apostles, on account of the 
question [which had been raised], and went up to them, with Barnabas, to Jerusalem, not without reason, 
but that the liberty of the Gentiles might be confirmed by them, he does himself say, in the Epistle to the 
Galatians: “Then, fourteen years after, I went up again to Jerusalem with Barnabas, taking also Titus. But I 
went up by revelation, and communicated to them that Gospel which I preached among the Gentiles.” And 
again he says, “For an hour we did give place to subjection, that the truth of the gospel might continue 
with you.” If, then, any one shall, from the Acts of the Apostles, carefully scrutinize the time concerning 
which it is written that he went up to Jerusalem on account of the forementioned question, he will find 
those years mentioned by Paul coinciding with it. Thus the statement of Paul harmonizes with, and is, as it 
were, identical with, the testimony of Luke regarding the apostles. 


CHAPTER XIV 


IF PAUL HAD KNOWN ANY MYSTERIES UNREVEALED TO THE OTHER APOSTLES, LUKE, HIS CONSTANT 
COMPANION AND FELLOW-TRAVELLER, COULD NOT HAVE BEEN IGNORANT OF THEM; NEITHER COULD THE 
TRUTH HAVE POSSIBLY LAIN HID FROM HIM, THROUGH WHOM ALONE WE LEARN MANY AND MOST IMPORTANT 
PARTICULARS OF THE GOSPEL HISTORY 


1. But that this Luke was inseparable from Paul, and his fellow-labourer in the Gospel, he himself clearly 
evinces, not as a matter of boasting, but as bound to do so by the truth itself. For he says that when 
Barnabas, and John who was called Mark, had parted company from Paul, and sailed to Cyprus, “we came 
to Troas;” and when Paul had beheld in a dream a man of Macedonia, saying, “Come into Macedonia, 
Paul, and help us,” “immediately,” he says, “we endeavoured to go into Macedonia, understanding that the 
Lord had called us to preach the Gospel unto them. Therefore, sailing from Troas, we directed our ship’s 
course towards Samothracia.” And then he carefully indicates all the rest of their journey as far as 
Philippi, and how they delivered their first address: “for, sitting down,” he says, “we spake unto the 
women who had assembled;” and certain believed, even a great many. And again does he say, “But we 
sailed from Philippi after the days of unleavened bread, and came to Troas, where we abode seven days.” 
And all the remaining [details] of his course with Paul he recounts, indicating with all diligence both 
places, and cities, and number of days, until they went up to Jerusalem; and what befell Paul there, how 
he was sent to Rome in bonds; the name of the centurion who took him in charge; and the signs of the 
ships, and how they made shipwreck; and the island upon which they escaped, and how they received 
kindness there, Paul healing the chief man of that island; and how they sailed from thence to Puteoli, and 
from that arrived at Rome; and for what period they sojourned at Rome. As Luke was present at all these 
occurrences, he carefully noted them down in writing, so that he cannot be convicted of falsehood or 
boastfulness, because all these [particulars] proved both that he was senior to all those who now teach 
otherwise, and that he was not ignorant of the truth. That he was not merely a follower, but also a fellow- 
labourer of the apostles, but especially of Paul, Paul has himself declared also in the Epistles, saying: 
“Demas hath forsaken me, ... and is departed unto Thessalonica; Crescens to Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia. 
Only Luke is with me.” From this he shows that he was always attached to and inseparable from him. And 
again he says, in the Epistle to the Colossians: “Luke, the beloved physician, greets you.” But surely if 
Luke, who always preached in company with Paul, and is called by him “the beloved,” and with him 
performed the work of an evangelist, and was entrusted to hand down to us a Gospel, learned nothing 
different from him (Paul), as has been pointed out from his words, how can these men, who were never 
attached to Paul, boast that they have learned hidden and unspeakable mysteries? 


2. But that Paul taught with simplicity what he knew, not only to those who were [employed] with him, but 
to those that heard him, he does himself make manifest. For when the bishops and presbyters who came 
from Ephesus and the other cities adjoining had assembled in Miletus, since he was himself hastening to 
Jerusalem to observe Pentecost, after testifying many things to them, and declaring what must happen to 
him at Jerusalem, he added: “I know that ye shall see my face no more. Therefore I take you to record this 
day, that I am pure from the blood of all. For I have not shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of 
God. Take heed, therefore, both to yourselves, and to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost has placed 
you as bishops, to rule the Church of the Lord, which He has acquired for Himself through His own 
blood.” Then, referring to the evil teachers who should arise, he said: “I know that after my departure 
shall grievous wolves come to you, not sparing the flock. Also of your own selves shall men arise, speaking 
perverse things, to draw away disciples after them.” “I have not shunned,” he says, “to declare unto you 
all the counsel of God.” Thus did the apostles simply, and without respect of persons, deliver to all what 
they had themselves learned from the Lord. Thus also does Luke, without respect of persons, deliver to us 
what he had learned from them, as he has himself testified, saying, “Even as they delivered them unto us, 
who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word.” 


3. Now if any man set Luke aside, as one who did not know the truth, he will, [by so acting,] manifestly 
reject that Gospel of which he claims to be a disciple. For through him we have become acquainted with 
very many and important parts of the Gospel; for instance, the generation of John, the history of 
Zacharias, the coming of the angel to Mary, the exclamation of Elisabeth, the descent of the angels to the 
shepherds, the words spoken by them, the testimony of Anna and of Simeon with regard to Christ, and 
that twelve years of age He was left behind at Jerusalem; also the baptism of John, the number of the 
Lord’s years when He was baptized, and that this occurred in the fifteenth year of Tiberius Caesar. And in 
His office of teacher this is what He has said to the rich: “Woe unto you that are rich, for ye have received 
your consolation;” and “Woe unto you that are full, for ye shall hunger; and ye who laugh now, for ye shall 
weep;” and, “Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you: for so did your fathers to the false 
prophets.” All things of the following kind we have known through Luke alone (and numerous actions of 
the Lord we have learned through him, which also all [the Evangelists] notice): the multitude of fishes 
which Peter’s companions enclosed, when at the Lord’s command they cast the nets; the woman who had 
suffered for eighteen years, and was healed on the Sabbath-day; the man who had the dropsy, whom the 
Lord made whole on the Sabbath, and how He did defend Himself for having performed an act of healing 
on that day; how He taught His disciples not to aspire to the uppermost rooms; how we should invite the 
poor and feeble, who cannot recompense us; the man who knocked during the night to obtain loaves, and 
did obtain them, because of the urgency of his importunity; how, when [our Lord] was sitting at meat with 
a Pharisee, a woman that was a sinner kissed His feet, and anointed them with ointment, with what the 


Lord said to Simon on her behalf concerning the two debtors; also about the parable of that rich man who 
stored up the goods which had accrued to him, to whom it was also said, “In this night they shall demand 
thy soul from thee; whose then shall those things be which thou hast prepared?” and similar to this, that 
of the rich man, who was clothed in purple and who fared sumptuously, and the indigent Lazarus; also the 
answer which He gave to His disciples when they said, “Increase our faith;” also His conversation with 
Zaccheus the publican; also about the Pharisee and the publican, who were praying in the temple at the 
same time; also the ten lepers, whom He cleansed in the way simultaneously; also how He ordered the 
lame and the blind to be gathered to the wedding from the lanes and streets; also the parable of the judge 
who feared not God, whom the widow’s importunity led to avenge her cause; and about the fig-tree in the 
vineyard which produced no fruit. There are also many other particulars to be found mentioned by Luke 
alone, which are made use of by both Marcion and Valentinus. And besides all these, [he records] what 
[Christ] said to His disciples in the way, after the resurrection, and how they recognised Him in the 
breaking of bread. 


4. It follows then, as of course, that these men must either receive the rest of his narrative, or else reject 
these parts also. For no persons of common sense can permit them to receive some things recounted by 
Luke as being true, and to set others aside, as if he had not known the truth. And if indeed Marcion’s 
followers reject these, they will then possess no Gospel; for, curtailing that according to Luke, as I have 
said already, they boast in having the Gospel [in what remains]. But the followers of Valentinus must give 
up their utterly vain talk; for they have taken from that [Gospel] many occasions for their own 
speculations, to put an evil interpretation upon what he has well said. If, on the other hand, they feel 
compelled to receive the remaining portions also, then, by studying the perfect Gospel, and the doctrine of 
the apostles, they will find it necessary to repent, that they may be saved from the danger [to which they 
are exposed]. 


CHAPTER XV 


REFUTATION OF THE EBIONITES, WHO DISPARAGED THE AUTHORITY OF ST. PAUL, FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. 
LUKE, WHICH MUST BE RECEIVED AS A WHOLE. EXPOSURE OF THE HYPOCRISY, DECEIT, AND PRIDE OF THE 
GNOSTICS. THE APOSTLES AND THEIR DISCIPLES KNEW AND PREACHED ONE GOD, THE CREATOR OF THE 
WORLD 


1. But again, we allege the same against those who do not recognise Paul as an apostle: that they should 
either reject the other words of the Gospel which we have come to know through Luke alone, and not 
make use of them; or else, if they do receive all these, they must necessarily admit also that testimony 
concerning Paul, when he (Luke) tells us that the Lord spoke at first to him from heaven: “Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou Me? I am Jesus Christ, whom thou persecutest;” and then to Ananias, saying regarding 
him: “Go thy way; for he is a chosen vessel unto Me, to bear My name among the Gentiles, and kings, and 
the children of Israel. For I will show him, from this time, how great things he must suffer for My name’s 
sake.” Those, therefore, who do not accept of him [as a teacher], who was chosen by God for this purpose, 
that he might boldly bear His name, as being sent to the forementioned nations, do despise the election of 
God, and separate themselves from the company of the apostles. For neither can they contend that Paul 
was no apostle, when he was chosen for this purpose; nor can they prove Luke guilty of falsehood, when 
he proclaims the truth to us with all diligence. It may be, indeed, that it was with this view that God set 
forth very many Gospel truths, through Luke’s instrumentality, which all should esteem it necessary to 
use, in order that all persons, following his subsequent testimony, which treats upon the acts and the 
doctrine of the apostles, and holding the unadulterated rule of truth, may be saved. His testimony, 
therefore, is true, and the doctrine of the apostles is open and stedfast, holding nothing in reserve; nor did 
they teach one set of doctrines in private, and another in public. 


2. For this is the subterfuge of false persons, evil seducers, and hypocrites, as they act who are from 
Valentinus. These men discourse to the multitude about those who belong to the Church, whom they do 
themselves term “vulgar,” and “ecclesiastic.” By these words they entrap the more simple, and entice 
them, imitating our phraseology, that these [dupes] may listen to them the oftener; and then these are 
asked regarding us, how it is, that when they hold doctrines similar to ours, we, without cause, keep 
ourselves aloof from their company; and [how it is, that] when they say the same things, and hold the 
same doctrine, we call them heretics? When they have thus, by means of questions, overthrown the faith 
of any, and rendered them uncontradicting hearers of their own, they describe to them in private the 
unspeakable mystery of their Pleroma. But they are altogether deceived, who imagine that they may learn 
from the Scriptural texts adduced by heretics, that [doctrine] which their words plausibly teach. For error 
is plausible, and bears a resemblance to the truth, but requires to be disguised; while truth is without 
disguise, and therefore has been entrusted to children. And if any one of their auditors do indeed demand 
explanations, or start objections to them, they affirm that he is one not capable of receiving the truth, and 
not having from above the seed [derived] from their Mother; and thus really give him no reply, but simply 
declare that he is of the intermediate regions, that is, belongs to animal natures. But if any one do yield 
himself up to them like a little sheep, and follows out their practice, and their “redemption,” such an one 
is puffed up to such an extent, that he thinks he is neither in heaven nor on earth, but that he has passed 
within the Pleroma; and having already embraced his angel, he walks with a strutting gait and a 
supercilious countenance, possessing all the pompous air of a cock. There are those among them who 


assert that that man who comes from above ought to follow a good course of conduct; wherefore they do 
also pretend a gravity [of demeanour] with a certain superciliousness. The majority, however, having 
become scoffers also, as if already perfect, and living without regard [to appearances], yea, in contempt 
[of that which is good], call themselves “the spiritual,” and allege that they have already become 
acquainted with that place of refreshing which is within their Pleroma. 


3. But let us revert to the same line of argument [hitherto pursued]. For when it has been manifestly 
declared, that they who were the preachers of the truth and the apostles of liberty termed no one else 
God, or named him Lord, except the only true God the Father, and His Word, who has the pre-eminence in 
all things; it shall then be clearly proved, that they (the apostles) confessed as the Lord God Him who was 
the Creator of heaven and earth, who also spoke with Moses, gave to him the dispensation of the law, and 
who called the fathers; and that they knew no other. The opinion of the apostles, therefore, and of those 
(Mark and Luke) who learned from their words, concerning God, has been made manifest. 


CHAPTER XVI 


PROOFS FROM THE APOSTOLIC WRITINGS, THAT JESUS CHRIST WAS ONE AND THE SAME, THE ONLY BEGOTTEN 
SON OF GOD, PERFECT GOD AND PERFECT MAN 


1. But there are some who say that Jesus was merely a receptacle of Christ, upon whom the Christ, as a 
dove, descended from above, and that when He had declared the unnameable Father He entered into the 
Pleroma in an incomprehensible and invisible manner: for that He was not comprehended, not only by 
men, but not even by those powers and virtues which are in heaven, and that Jesus was the Son, but that 
Christ was the Father, and the Father of Christ, God; while others say that He merely suffered in outward 
appearance, being naturally impassible. The Valentinians, again, maintain that the dispensational Jesus 
was the same who passed through Mary, upon whom that Saviour from the more exalted [region] 
descended, who was also termed Pan, because He possessed the names (vocabula) of all those who had 
produced Him; but that [this latter] shared with Him, the dispensational one, His power and His name; so 
that by His means death was abolished, but the Father was made known by that Saviour who had 
descended from above, whom they do also allege to be Himself the receptacle of Christ and of the entire 
Pleroma; confessing, indeed, in tongue one Christ Jesus, but being divided in [actual] opinion: for, as I 
have already observed, it is the practice of these men to say that there was one Christ, who was produced 
by Monogenes, for the confirmation of the Pleroma; but that another, the Saviour, was sent [forth] for the 
glorification of the Father; and yet another, the dispensational one, and whom they represent as having 
suffered, who also bore [in himself] Christ, that Saviour who returned into the Pleroma. I judge it 
necessary therefore to take into account the entire mind of the apostles regarding our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to show that not only did they never hold any such opinions regarding Him; but, still further, that they 
announced through the Holy Spirit, that those who should teach such doctrines were agents of Satan, sent 
forth for the purpose of overturning the faith of some, and drawing them away from life. 


2. That John knew the one and the same Word of God, and that He was the only begotten, and that He 
became incarnate for our salvation, Jesus Christ our Lord, I have sufficiently proved from the word of John 
himself. And Matthew, too, recognising one and the same Jesus Christ, exhibiting his generation as a man 
from the Virgin, even as God did promise David that He would raise up from the fruit of his body an 
eternal King, having made the same promise to Abraham a long time previously, says: “The book of the 
generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham.” Then, that he might free our mind from 
suspicion regarding Joseph, he says: “But the birth of Christ was on this wise. When His mother was 
espoused to Joseph, before they came together, she was found with child of the Holy Ghost.” Then, when 
Joseph had it in contemplation to put Mary away, since she proved with child, [Matthew tells us of] the 
angel of God standing by him, and saying: “Fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife: for that which is 
conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. And she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call His name Jesus; 
for He shall save His people from their sins. Now this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken of the Lord by the prophet: Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bring forth a son, and they shall 
call His name Emmanuel, which is, God with us;” clearly signifying that both the promise made to the 
fathers had been accomplished, that the Son of God was born of a virgin, and that He Himself was Christ 
the Saviour whom the prophets had foretold; not, as these men assert, that Jesus was He who was born of 
Mary, but that Christ was He who descended from above. Matthew might certainly have said, “Now the 
birth of Jesus was on this wise;” but the Holy Ghost, foreseeing the corrupters [of the truth], and guarding 
by anticipation against their deceit, says by Matthew, “But the birth of Christ was on this wise;” and that 
He is Emmanuel, lest perchance we might consider Him as a mere man: for “not by the will of the flesh 
nor by the will of man, but by the will of God was the Word made flesh;” and that we should not imagine 
that Jesus was one, and Christ another, but should know them to be one and the same. 


3. Paul, when writing to the Romans, has explained this very point: “Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
predestinated unto the Gospel of God, which He had promised by His prophets in the holy Scriptures, 
concerning His Son, who was made to Him of the seed of David according to the flesh, who was 
predestinated the Son of God with power through the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” And again, writing to the Romans about Israel, he says: “Whose are the fathers, 
and from whom is Christ according to the flesh, who is God over all, blessed for ever.” And again, in his 


Epistle to the Galatians, he says: “But when the fulness of time had come, God sent forth His Son, made of 
a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that were under the law, that we might receive the 
adoption;” plainly indicating one God, who did by the prophets make promise of the Son, and one Jesus 
Christ our Lord, who was of the seed of David according to His birth from Mary; and that Jesus Christ was 
appointed the Son of God with power, according to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the 
dead, as being the first begotten in all the creation; the Son of God being made the Son of man, that 
through Him we may receive the adoption,—humanity sustaining, and receiving, and embracing the Son 
of God. Wherefore Mark also says: “The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God; as it is 
written in the prophets.” Knowing one and the same Son of God, Jesus Christ, who was announced by the 
prophets, who from the fruit of David’s body was Emmanuel, “the messenger of great counsel of the 
Father;” through whom God caused the day-spring and the Just One to arise to the house of David, and 
raised up for him an horn of salvation, “and established a testimony in Jacob;” as David says when 
discoursing on the causes of His birth: “And He appointed a law in Israel, that another generation might 
know [Him,] the children which should he born from these, and they arising shall themselves declare to 
their children, so that they might set their hope in God, and seek after His commandments.” And again, 
the angel said, when bringing good tidings to Mary: “He shall he great, and shall be called the Son of the 
Highest; and the Lord shall give unto Him the throne of His father David;” acknowledging that He who is 
the Son of the Highest, the same is Himself also the Son of David. And David, knowing by the Spirit the 
dispensation of the advent of this Person, by which He is supreme over all the living and dead, confessed 
Him as Lord, sitting on the right hand of the Most High Father. 


4. But Simeon also—he who had received an intimation from the Holy Ghost that he should not see death, 
until first he had beheld Christ Jesus—taking Him, the first-begotten of the Virgin, into his hands, blessed 
God, and said, “Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, according to Thy word: because mine 
eyes have seen Thy salvation, which Thou hast prepared before the face of all people; a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and the glory of Thy people Israel;” confessing thus, that the infant whom he was holding in his 
hands, Jesus, born of Mary, was Christ Himself, the Son of God, the light of all, the glory of Israel itself, 
and the peace and refreshing of those who had fallen asleep. For He was already despoiling men, by 
removing their ignorance, conferring upon them His own knowledge, and scattering abroad those who 
recognised Him, as Esaias says: “Call His name, Quickly spoil, Rapidly divide.” Now these are the works 
of Christ. He therefore was Himself Christ, whom Simeon carrying [in his arms] blessed the Most High; on 
beholding whom the shepherds glorified God; whom John, while yet in his mother’s womb, and He (Christ) 
in that of Mary, recognising as the Lord, saluted with leaping; whom the Magi, when they had seen, 
adored, and offered their gifts [to Him], as I have already stated, and prostrated themselves to the eternal 
King, departed by another way, not now returning by the way of the Assyrians. “For before the child shall 
have knowledge to cry, Father or mother, He shall receive the power of Damascus, and the spoils of 
Samaria, against the king of the Assyrians;” declaring, in a mysterious manner indeed, but emphatically, 
that the Lord did fight with a hidden hand against Amalek. For this cause, too, He suddenly removed those 
children belonging to the house of David, whose happy lot it was to have been born at that time, that He 
might send them on before into His kingdom; He, since He was Himself an infant, so arranging it that 
human infants should be martyrs, slain, according to the Scriptures, for the sake of Christ, who was born 
in Bethlehem of Judah, in the city of David. 


5. Therefore did the Lord also say to His disciples after the resurrection, “O thoughtless ones, and slow of 
heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken! Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and to 
enter into His glory?” And again does He say to them: “These are the words which I spoke unto you while 
I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses, and in the 
prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning Me. Then opened He their understanding, that they should 
understand the Scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and 
to rise again from the dead, and that repentance for the remission of sins be preached in His name among 
all nations.” Now this is He who was born of Mary; for He says: “The Son of man must suffer many things, 
and be rejected, and crucified, and on the third day rise again.” The Gospel, therefore, knew no other son 
of man but Him who was of Mary, who also suffered; and no Christ who flew away from Jesus before the 
passion; but Him who was born it knew as Jesus Christ the Son of God, and that this same suffered and 
rose again, as John, the disciple of the Lord, verifies, saying: “But these are written, that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye might have eternal life in His name,”— 
foreseeing these blasphemous systems which divide the Lord, as far as lies in their power, saying that He 
was formed of two different substances. For this reason also he has thus testified to us in his Epistle: 
“Little children, it is the last time; and as ye have heard that Antichrist doth come, now have many 
antichrists appeared; whereby we know that it is the last time. They went out from us, but they were not 
of us; for if they had been of us, they would have continued with us: but [they departed], that they might 
be made manifest that they are not of us. Know ye therefore, that every lie is from without, and is not of 
the truth. Who is a liar, but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ? This is Antichrist.” 


6. But inasmuch as all those before mentioned, although they certainly do with their tongue confess one 
Jesus Christ, make fools of themselves, thinking one thing and saying another; for their hypotheses vary, 
as I have already shown, alleging, [as they do,] that one Being suffered and was born, and that this was 
Jesus; but that there was another who descended upon Him, and that this was Christ, who also ascended 
again; and they argue, that he who proceeded from the Demiurge, or he who was dispensational, or he 


who sprang from Joseph, was the Being subject to suffering; but upon the latter there descended from the 
invisible and ineffable [places] the former, whom they assert to be incomprehensible, invisible, and 
impassible: they thus wander from the truth, because their doctrine departs from Him who is truly God, 
being ignorant that His only-begotten Word, who is always present with the human race, united to and 
mingled with His own creation, according to the Father’s pleasure, and who became flesh, is Himself 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who did also suffer for us, and rose again on our behalf, and who will come again in 
the glory of His Father, to raise up all flesh, and for the manifestation of salvation, and to apply the rule of 
just judgment to all who were made by Him. There is therefore, as I have pointed out, one God the Father, 
and one Christ Jesus, who came by means of the whole dispensational arrangements [connected with 
Him], and gathered together all things in Himself. But in every respect, too, He is man, the formation of 
God; and thus He took up man into Himself, the invisible becoming visible, the incomprehensible being 
made comprehensible, the impassible becoming capable of suffering, and the Word being made man, thus 
summing up all things in Himself: so that as in super-celestial, spiritual, and invisible things, the Word of 
God is supreme, so also in things visible and corporeal He might possess the supremacy, and, taking to 
Himself the pre-eminence, as well as constituting Himself Head of the Church, He might draw all things to 
Himself at the proper time. 


7. With Him is nothing incomplete or out of due season, just as with the Father there is nothing 
incongruous. For all these things were foreknown by the Father; but the Son works them out at the proper 
time in perfect order and sequence. This was the reason why, when Mary was urging [Him] on to 
[perform] the wonderful miracle of the wine, and was desirous before the time to partake of the cup of 
emblematic significance, the Lord, checking her untimely haste, said, “Woman, what have I to do with 
thee? mine hour is not yet come”—waiting for that hour which was foreknown by the Father. This is also 
the reason why, when men were often desirous to take Him, it is said, “No man laid hands upon Him, for 
the hour of His being taken was not yet come;” nor the time of His passion, which had been foreknown by 
the Father; as also says the prophet Habakkuk, “By this Thou shalt be known when the years have drawn 
nigh; Thou shalt be set forth when the time comes; because my soul is disturbed by anger, Thou shalt 
remember Thy mercy.” Paul also says: “But when the fulness of time came, God sent forth His Son.” By 
which is made manifest, that all things which had been foreknown of the Father, our Lord did accomplish 
in their order, season, and hour, foreknown and fitting, being indeed one and the same, but rich and great. 
For He fulfils the bountiful and comprehensive will of His Father, inasmuch as He is Himself the Saviour of 
those who are saved, and the Lord of those who are under authority, and the God of all those things which 
have been formed, the only-begotten of the Father, Christ who was announced, and the Word of God, who 
became incarnate when the fulness of time had come, at which the Son of God had to become the Son of 
man. 


8. All, therefore, are outside of the [Christian] dispensation, who, under pretext of knowledge, understand 
that Jesus was one, and Christ another, and the Only-begotten another, from whom again is the Word, and 
that the Saviour is another, whom these disciples of error allege to be a production of those who were 
made AEons in a state of degeneracy. Such men are to outward appearance sheep; for they appear to be 
like us, by what they say in public, repeating the same words as we do; but inwardly they are wolves. 
Their doctrine is homicidal, conjuring up, as it does, a number of gods, and simulating many Fathers, but 
lowering and dividing the Son of God in many ways. These are they against whom the Lord has cautioned 
us beforehand; and His disciple, in his Epistle already mentioned, commands us to avoid them, when he 
says: “For many deceivers are entered into the world, who confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh. This is a deceiver and an antichrist. Take heed to them, that ye lose not what ye have wrought.” And 
again does he say in the Epistle: “Many false prophets are gone out into the world. Hereby know ye the 
Spirit of God: Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God; and every spirit 
which separates Jesus Christ is not of God, but is of antichrist.” These words agree with what was said in 
the Gospel, that “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” Wherefore he again exclaims in his 
Epistle, “Every one that believeth that Jesus is the Christ, has been born of God;” knowing Jesus Christ to 
be one and the same, to whom the gates of heaven were opened, because of His taking upon Him flesh: 
who shall also come in the same flesh in which He suffered, revealing the glory of the Father. 


9. Concurring with these statements, Paul, speaking to the Romans, declares: “Much more they who 
receive abundance of grace and righteousness for [eternal] life, shall reign by one, Christ Jesus.” It 
follows from this, that he knew nothing of that Christ who flew away from Jesus; nor did he of the Saviour 
above, whom they hold to be impassible. For if, in truth, the one suffered, and the other remained 
incapable of suffering, and the one was born, but the other descended upon him who was born, and left 
him again, it is not one, but two, that are shown forth. But that the apostle did know Him as one, both who 
was born and who suffered, namely Christ Jesus, he again says in the same Epistle: “Know ye not, that so 
many of us as were baptized in Christ Jesus were baptized in His death? that like as Christ rose from the 
dead, so should we also walk in newness of life.” But again, showing that Christ did suffer, and was 
Himself the Son of God, who died for us, and redeemed us with His blood at the time appointed 
beforehand, he says: “For how is it, that Christ, when we were yet without strength, in due time died for 
the ungodly? But God commendeth His love towards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us. Much more, then, being now justified by His blood, we shall be saved from wrath through Him. For if, 
when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of His Son; much more, being reconciled, 
we shall be saved by His life.” He declares in the plainest manner, that the same Being who was laid hold 


of, and underwent suffering, and shed His blood for us, was both Christ and the Son of God, who did also 
rise again, and was taken up into heaven, as he himself [Paul] says: “But at the same time, [it, is] Christ 
[that] died, yea rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right hand of God.” And again, “Knowing that 
Christ, rising from the dead, dieth no more:” for, as himself foreseeing, through the Spirit, the 
subdivisions of evil teachers [with regard to the Lord’s person], and being desirous of cutting away from 
them all occasion of cavil, he says what has been already stated, [and also declares:] “But if the Spirit of 
Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raised up Christ from the dead shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies.” This he does not utter to those alone who wish to hear: Do not err, [he says 
to all:] Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is one and the same, who did by suffering reconcile us to God, and 
rose from the dead; who is at the right hand of the Father, and perfect in all things; “who, when He was 
buffeted, struck not in return; who, when He suffered, threatened not;” and when He underwent tyranny, 
He prayed His Father that He would forgive those who had crucified Him. For He did Himself truly bring 
in salvation: since He is Himself the Word of God, Himself the Only-begotten of the Father, Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE APOSTLES TEACH THAT IT WAS NEITHER CHRIST NOR THE SAVIOUR, BUT THE HOLY SPIRIT, WHO DID 
DESCEND UPON JESUS. THE REASON FOR THIS DESCENT 


1. It certainly was in the power of the apostles to declare that Christ descended upon Jesus, or that the so- 
called superior Saviour [came down] upon the dispensational one, or he who is from the invisible places 
upon him from the Demiurge; but they neither knew nor said anything of the kind: for, had they known it, 
they would have also certainly stated it. But what really was the case, that did they record, [namely,] that 
the Spirit of God as a dove descended upon Him; this Spirit, of whom it was declared by Isaiah, “And the 
Spirit of God shall rest upon Him,” as I have already said. And again: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, 
because He hath anointed Me.” That is the Spirit of whom the Lord declares, “For it is not ye that speak, 
but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” And again, giving to the disciples the power of 
regeneration into God, He said to them, “Go and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” For [God] promised, that in the last times He would pour 
Him [the Spirit] upon [His] servants and handmaids, that they might prophesy; wherefore He did also 
descend upon the Son of God, made the Son of man, becoming accustomed in fellowship with Him to 
dwell in the human race, to rest with human beings, and to dwell in the workmanship of God, working the 
will of the Father in them, and renewing them from their old habits into the newness of Christ. 


2. This Spirit did David ask for the human race, saying, “And stablish me with Thine all-governing Spirit;” 
who also, as Luke says, descended at the day of Pentecost upon the disciples after the Lord’s ascension, 
having power to admit all nations to the entrance of life, and to the opening of the new covenant; from 
whence also, with one accord in all languages, they uttered praise to God, the Spirit bringing distant 
tribes to unity, and offering to the Father the first-fruits of all nations. Wherefore also the Lord promised 
to send the Comforter, who should join us to God. For as a compacted lump of dough cannot be formed of 
dry wheat without fluid matter, nor can a loaf possess unity, so, in like manner, neither could we, being 
many, be made one in Christ Jesus without the water from heaven. And as dry earth does not bring forth 
unless it receive moisture, in like manner we also, being originally a dry tree, could never have brought 
forth fruit unto life without the voluntary rain from above. For our bodies have received unity among 
themselves by means of that laver which leads to incorruption; but our souls, by means of the Spirit. 
Wherefore both are necessary, since both contribute towards the life of God, our Lord compassionating 
that erring Samaritan woman—who did not remain with one husband, but committed fornication by 
[contracting] many marriages—by pointing out, and promising to her living water, so that she should 
thirst no more, nor occupy herself in acquiring the refreshing water obtained by labour, having in herself 
water springing up to eternal life. The Lord, receiving this as a gift from His Father, does Himself also 
confer it upon those who are partakers of Himself, sending the Holy Spirit upon all the earth. 


3. Gideon, that Israelite whom God chose, that he might save the people of Israel from the power of 
foreigners, foreseeing this gracious gift, changed his request, and prophesied that there would be dryness 
upon the fleece of wool (a type of the people), on which alone at first there had been dew; thus indicating 
that they should no longer have the Holy Spirit from God, as saith Esaias, “I will also command the clouds, 
that they rain no rain upon it,” but that the dew, which is the Spirit of God, who descended upon the Lord, 
should be diffused throughout all the earth, “the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and might, the spirit of knowledge and piety, the spirit of the fear of God.” This Spirit, again, He did 
confer upon the Church, sending throughout all the world the Comforter from heaven, from whence also 
the Lord tells us that the devil, like lightning, was cast down. Wherefore we have need of the dew of God, 
that we be not consumed by fire, nor be rendered unfruitful, and that where we have an accuser there we 
may have also an Advocate, the Lord commending to the Holy Spirit His own man, who had fallen among 
thieves, whom He Himself compassionated, and bound up his wounds, giving two royal denaria; so that 
we, receiving by the Spirit the image and superscription of the Father and the Son, might cause the 
denarium entrusted to us to be fruitful, counting out the increase [thereof] to the Lord. 


4. The Spirit, therefore, descending under the predestined dispensation, and the Son of God, the Only- 


begotten, who is also the Word of the Father, coming in the fulness of time, having become incarnate in 
man for the sake of man, and fulfilling all the conditions of human nature, our Lord Jesus Christ being one 
and the same, as He Himself the Lord doth testify, as the apostles confess, and as the prophets announce, 
—all the doctrines of these men who have invented putative Ogdoads and Tetrads, and imagined 
subdivisions [of the Lord’s person], have been proved falsehoods. These men do, in fact, set the Spirit 
aside altogether; they understand that Christ was one and Jesus another; and they teach that there was 
not one Christ, but many. And if they speak of them as united, they do again separate them: for they show 
that one did indeed undergo sufferings, but that the other remained impassible; that the one truly did 
ascend to the Pleroma, but the other remained in the intermediate place; that the one does truly feast and 
revel in places invisible and above all name, but that the other is seated with the Demiurge, emptying him 
of power. It will therefore be incumbent upon thee, and all others who give their attention to this writing, 
and are anxious about their own salvation, not readily to express acquiescence when they hear abroad the 
speeches of these men: for, speaking things resembling the [doctrine of the] faithful, as I have already 
observed, not only do they hold opinions which are different, but absolutely contrary, and in all points full 
of blasphemies, by which they destroy those persons who, by reason of the resemblance of the words, 
imbibe a poison which disagrees with their constitution, just as if one, giving lime mixed with water for 
milk, should mislead by the similitude of the colour; as a man superior to me has said, concerning all that 
in any way corrupt the things of God and adulterate the truth, “Lime is wickedly mixed with the milk of 
God.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


CONTINUATION OF THE FOREGOING ARGUMENT. PROOFS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, AND FROM THE 
WORDS OF OUR LORD, THAT CHRIST AND JESUS CANNOT BE CONSIDERED AS DISTINCT BEINGS; NEITHER CAN 
IT BE ALLEGED THAT THE SON OF GOD BECAME MAN MERELY IN APPEARANCE, BUT THAT HE DID SO TRULY AND 
ACTUALLY 


1. As it has been clearly demonstrated that the Word, who existed in the beginning with God, by whom all 
things were made, who was also always present with mankind, was in these last days, according to the 
time appointed by the Father, united to His own workmanship, inasmuch as He became a man liable to 
suffering, [it follows] that every objection is set aside of those who say, “If our Lord was born at that time, 
Christ had therefore no previous existence.” For I have shown that the Son of God did not then begin to 
exist, being with the Father from the beginning; but when He became incarnate, and was made man, He 
commenced afresh the long line of human beings, and furnished us, in a brief, comprehensive manner, 
with salvation; so that what we had lost in Adam—namely, to be according to the image and likeness of 
God—that we might recover in Christ Jesus. 


2. For as it was not possible that the man who had once for all been conquered, and who had been 
destroyed through disobedience, could reform himself, and obtain the prize of victory; and as it was also 
impossible that he could attain to salvation who had fallen under the power of sin,—the Son effected both 
these things, being the Word of God, descending from the Father, becoming incarnate, stooping low, even 
to death, and consummating the arranged plan of our salvation, upon whom [Paul], exhorting us 
unhesitatingly to believe, again says, “Who shall ascend into heaven? that is, to bring down Christ; or who 
shall descend into the deep? that is, to liberate Christ again from the dead.” Then he continues, “If thou 
shall confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised Him 
from the dead, thou shall be saved.” And he renders the reason why the Son of God did these things, 
saying, “For to this end Christ both lived, and died, and revived, that He might rule over the living and the 
dead.” And again, writing to the Corinthians, he declares, “But we preach Christ Jesus crucified;” and 
adds, “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ?” 


3. But who is it that has had fellowship with us in the matter of food? Whether is it he who is conceived of 
by them as the Christ above, who extended himself through Horos, and imparted a form to their mother; 
or is it He who is from the Virgin, Emmanuel, who did eat butter and honey, of whom the prophet 
declared, “He is also a man, and who shall know him?” He was likewise preached by Paul: “For I 
delivered,” he says, “unto you first of all, that Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures; and 
that He was buried, and rose again the third day, according to the Scriptures.” It is plain, then, that Paul 
knew no other Christ besides Him alone, who both suffered, and was buried, and rose gain, who was also 
born, and whom he speaks of as man. For after remarking, “But if Christ be preached, that He rose from 
the dead,” he continues, rendering the reason of His incarnation, “For since by man came death, by man 
[came] also the resurrection of the dead.” And everywhere, when [referring to] the passion of our Lord, 
and to His human nature, and His subjection to death, he employs the name of Christ, as in that passage: 
“Destroy not him with thy meat for whom Christ died.” And again: “But now, in Christ, ye who sometimes 
were far off are made nigh by the blood of Christ.” And again: “Christ has redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us: for it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth upon a tree.” And 
again: “And through thy knowledge shall the weak brother perish, for whom Christ died;” indicating that 
the impassible Christ did not descend upon Jesus, but that He Himself, because He was Jesus Christ, 
suffered for us; He, who lay in the tomb, and rose again, who descended and ascended,—the Son of God 
having been made the Son of man, as the very name itself doth declare. For in the name of Christ is 
implied, He that anoints, He that is anointed, and the unction itself with which He is anointed. And it is 


the Father who anoints, but the Son who is anointed by the Spirit, who is the unction, as the Word 
declares by Isaiah, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed me,”—pointing out both 
the anointing Father, the anointed Son, and the unction, which is the Spirit. 


4. The Lord Himself, too, makes it evident who it was that suffered; for when He asked the disciples, “Who 
do men say that I, the Son of man, am?” and when Peter had replied, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God;” and when he had been commended by Him [in these words], “That flesh and blood had not 
revealed it to him, but the Father who is in heaven,” He made it clear that He, the Son of man, is Christ 
the Son of the living God. “For from that time forth,” it is said, “He began to show to His disciples, how 
that He must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the priests, and be rejected, and crucified, and 
rise again the third day.” He who was acknowledged by Peter as Christ, who pronounced him blessed 
because the Father had revealed the Son of the living God to him, said that He must Himself suffer many 
things, and be crucified; and then He rebuked Peter, who imagined that He was the Christ as the 
generality of men supposed [that the Christ should be], and was averse to the idea of His suffering, [and] 
said to the disciples, “If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow Me. For whosoever will save his life, shall lose it; and whosoever will lose it for My sake shall save 
it.” For these things Christ spoke openly, He being Himself the Saviour of those who should be delivered 
over to death for their confession of Him, and lose their lives. 


5. If, however, He was Himself not to suffer, but should fly away from Jesus, why did He exhort His 
disciples to take up the cross and follow Him,—that cross which these men represent Him as not having 
taken up, but [speak of Him] as having relinquished the dispensation of suffering? For that He did not say 
this with reference to the acknowledging of the Stauros (cross) above, as some among them venture to 
expound, but with respect to the suffering which He should Himself undergo, and that His disciples 
should endure, He implies when He says, “For whosoever will save his life, shall lose it; and whosoever 
will lose, shall find it.” And that His disciples must suffer for His sake, He [implied when He] said to the 
Jews, “Behold, I send you prophets, and wise men, and scribes: and some of them ye shall kill and crucify.” 
And to the disciples He was wont to say, “And ye shall stand before governors and kings for My sake; and 
they shall scourge some of you, and slay you, and persecute you from city to city.” He knew, therefore, 
both those who should suffer persecution, and He knew those who should have to be scourged and slain 
because of Him; and He did not speak of any other cross, but of the suffering which He should Himself 
undergo first, and His disciples afterwards. For this purpose did He give them this exhortation: “Fear not 
them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul; but rather fear Him who is able to send both 
soul and body into hell;” [thus exhorting them] to hold fast those professions of faith which they had made 
in reference to Him. For He promised to confess before His Father those who should confess His name 
before men; but declared that He would deny those who should deny Him, and would be ashamed of those 
who should be ashamed to confess Him. And although these things are so, some of these men have 
proceeded to such a degree of temerity, that they even pour contempt upon the martyrs, and vituperate 
those who are slain on account of the confession of the Lord, and who suffer all things predicted by the 
Lord, and who in this respect strive to follow the footprints of the Lord’s passion, having become martyrs 
of the suffering One; these we do also enrol with the martyrs themselves. For, when inquisition shall be 
made for their blood, and they shall attain to glory, then all shall be confounded by Christ, who have cast a 
slur upon their martyrdom. And from this fact, that He exclaimed upon the cross, “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do,” the long-suffering, patience, compassion, and goodness of Christ are 
exhibited, since He both suffered, and did Himself exculpate those who had maltreated Him. For the Word 
of God, who said to us, “Love your enemies, and pray for those that hate you,” Himself did this very thing 
upon the cross; loving the human race to such a degree, that He even prayed for those putting Him to 
death. If, however, any one, going upon the supposition that there are two [Christs], forms a judgment in 
regard to them, that [Christ] shall be found much the better one, and more patient, and the truly good 
one, who, in the midst of His own wounds and stripes, and the other [cruelties] inflicted upon Him, was 
beneficent, and unmindful of the wrongs perpetrated upon Him, than he who flew away, and sustained 
neither injury nor insult. 


6. This also does likewise meet [the case] of those who maintain that He suffered only in appearance. For 
if He did not truly suffer, no thanks to Him, since there was no suffering at all; and when we shall actually 
begin to suffer, He will seem as leading us astray, exhorting us to endure buffering, and to turn the other 
cheek, if He did not Himself before us in reality suffer the same; and as He misled them by seeming to 
them what He was not, so does He also mislead us, by exhorting us to endure what He did not endure 
Himself. [In that case] we shall be even above the Master, because we suffer and sustain what our Master 
never bore or endured. But as our Lord is alone truly Master, so the Son of God is truly good and patient, 
the Word of God the Father having been made the Son of man. For He fought and conquered; for He was 
man contending for the fathers, and through obedience doing away with disobedience completely: for He 
bound the strong man, and set free the weak, and endowed His own handiwork with salvation, by 
destroying sin. For He is a most holy and merciful Lord, and loves the human race. 


7. Therefore, as I have already said, He caused man (human nature) to cleave to and to become, one with 
God. For unless man had overcome the enemy of man, the enemy would not have been legitimately 
vanquished. And again: unless it had been God who had freely given salvation, we could never have 
possessed it securely. And unless man had been joined to God, he could never have become a partaker of 


incorruptibility. For it was incumbent upon the Mediator between God and men, by His relationship to 
both, to bring both to friendship and concord, and present man to God, while He revealed God to man. 
For, in what way could we be partaken of the adoption of sons, unless we had received from Him through 
the Son that fellowship which refers to Himself, unless His Word, having been made flesh, had entered 
into communion with us? Wherefore also He passed through every stage of life, restoring to all 
communion with God. Those, therefore, who assert that He appeared putatively, and was neither born in 
the flesh nor truly made man, are as yet under the old condemnation, holding out patronage to sin; for, by 
their showing, death has not been vanquished, which “reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them that 
had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression.” But the law coming, which was given by 
Moses, and testifying of sin that it is a sinner, did truly take away his (death’s) kingdom, showing that he 
was no king, but a robber; and it revealed him as a murderer. It laid, however, a weighty burden upon 
man, who had sin in himself, showing that he was liable to death. For as the law was spiritual, it merely 
made sin to stand out in relief, but did not destroy it. For sin had no dominion over the spirit, but over 
man. For it behoved Him who was to destroy sin, and redeem man under the power of death, that He 
should Himself be made that very same thing which he was, that is, man; who had been drawn by sin into 
bondage, but was held by death, so that sin should be destroyed by man, and man should go forth from 
death. For as by the disobedience of the one man who was originally moulded from virgin soil, the many 
were made sinners, and forfeited life; so was it necessary that, by the obedience of one man, who was 
originally born from a virgin, many should be justified and receive salvation. Thus, then, was the Word of 
God made man, as also Moses says: “God, true are His works.” But if, not having been made flesh, He did 
appear as if flesh, His work was not a true one. But what He did appear, that He also was: God 
recapitulated in Himself the ancient formation of man, that He might kill sin, deprive death of its power, 
and vivify man; and therefore His works are true. 


CHAPTER XIX 


JESUS CHRIST WAS NOT A MERE MAN, BEGOTTEN FROM JOSEPH IN THE ORDINARY COURSE OF NATURE, BUT 
WAS VERY GOD, BEGOTTEN OF THE FATHER MOST HIGH, AND VERY MAN, BORN OF THE VIRGIN 


1. But again, those who assert that He was simply a mere man, begotten by Joseph, remaining in the 
bondage of the old disobedience, are in a state of death having been not as yet joined to the Word of God 
the Father, nor receiving liberty through the Son, as He does Himself declare: “If the Son shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed.” But, being ignorant of Him who from the Virgin is Emmanuel, they are 
deprived of His gift, which is eternal life; and not receiving the incorruptible Word, they remain in mortal 
flesh, and are debtors to death, not obtaining the antidote of life. To whom the Word says, mentioning His 
own gift of grace: “I said, Ye are all the sons of the Highest, and gods; but ye shall die like men.” He 
speaks undoubtedly these words to those who have not received the gift of adoption, but who despise the 
incarnation of the pure generation of the Word of God, defraud human nature of promotion into God, and 
prove themselves ungrateful to the Word of God, who became flesh for them. For it was for this end that 
the Word of God was made man, and He who was the Son of God became the Son of man, that man, 
having been taken into the Word, and receiving the adoption, might become the son of God. For by no 
other means could we have attained to incorruptibility and immortality, unless we had been united to 
incorruptibility and immortality. But how could we be joined to incorruptibility and immortality, unless, 
first, incorruptibility and immortality had become that which we also are, so that the corruptible might be 
swallowed up by incorruptibility, and the mortal by immortality, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons? 


2. For this reason [it is, said], “Who shall declare His generation?” since “He is a man, and who shall 
recognise Him?” But he to whom the Father which is in heaven has revealed Him, knows Him, so that he 
understands that He who “was not born either by the will of the flesh, or by the will of man,” is the Son of 
man, this is Christ, the Son of the living God. For I have shown from the Scriptures, that no one of the 
sons of Adam is as to everything, and absolutely, called God, or named Lord. But that He is Himself in His 
own right, beyond all men who ever lived, God, and Lord, and King Eternal, and the Incarnate Word, 
proclaimed by all the prophets, the apostles, and by the Spirit Himself, may be seen by all who have 
attained to even a small portion of the truth. Now, the Scriptures would not have testified these things of 
Him, if, like others, He had been a mere man. But that He had, beyond all others, in Himself that pre- 
eminent birth which is from the Most High Father, and also experienced that pre-eminent generation 
which is from the Virgin, the divine Scriptures do in both respects testify of Him: also, that He was a man 
without comeliness, and liable to suffering; that He sat upon the foal of an ass; that He received for drink, 
vinegar and gall; that He was despised among the people, and humbled Himself even to death and that He 
is the holy Lord, the Wonderful, the Counsellor, the Beautiful in appearance, and the Mighty God, coming 
on the clouds as the Judge of all men;—all these things did the Scriptures prophesy of Him. 


3. For as He became man in order to undergo temptation, so also was He the Word that He might be 
glorified; the Word remaining quiescent, that He might be capable of being tempted, dishonoured, 
crucified, and of suffering death, but the human nature being swallowed up in it (the divine), when it 
conquered, and endured [without yielding], and performed acts of kindness, and rose again, and was 
received up [into heaven]. He therefore, the Son of God, our Lord, being the Word of the Father, and the 
Son of man, since He had a generation as to His human nature from Mary—who was descended from 


mankind, and who was herself a human being—was made the Son of man. Wherefore also the Lord 
Himself gave us a sign, in the depth below, and in the height above, which man did not ask for, because he 
never expected that a virgin could conceive, or that it was possible that one remaining a virgin could 
bring forth a son, and that what was thus born should be “God with us,” and descend to those things 
which are of the earth beneath, seeking the sheep which had perished, which was indeed His own 
peculiar handiwork, and ascend to the height above, offering and commending to His Father that human 
nature (hominem) which had been found, making in His own person the first-fruits of the resurrection of 
man; that, as the Head rose from the dead, so also the remaining part of the body—[namely, the body] of 
everyman who is found in life—when the time is fulfilled of that condemnation which existed by reason of 
disobedience, may arise, blended together and strengthened through means of joints and bands by the 
increase of God, each of the members having its own proper and fit position in the body. For there are 
many mansions in the Father’s house, inasmuch as there are also many members in the body. 


CHAPTER XX 


GOD SHOWED HIMSELF, BY THE FALL OF MAN, AS PATIENT, BENIGN, MERCIFUL, MIGHTY TO SAVE. MAN IS 
THEREFORE MOST UNGRATEFUL, IF, UNMINDFUL OF HIS OWN LOT, AND OF THE BENEFITS HELD OUT TO HIM, 
HE DO NOT ACKNOWLEDGE DIVINE GRACE 


1. Long-suffering therefore was God, when man became a defaulter, as foreseeing that victory which 
should be granted to him through the Word. For, when strength was made perfect in weakness, it showed 
the kindness and transcendent power of God. For as He patiently suffered Jonah to be swallowed by the 
whale, not that he should be swallowed up and perish altogether, but that, having been cast out again, he 
might be the more subject to God, and might glorify Him the more who had conferred upon him such an 
unhoped-for deliverance, and might bring the Ninevites to a lasting repentance, so that they should be 
converted to the Lord, who would deliver them from death, having been struck with awe by that portent 
which had been wrought in Jonah’s case, as the Scripture says of them, “And they returned each from his 
evil way, and the unrighteousness which was in their hands, saying, Who knoweth if God will repent, and 
turn away His anger from us, and we shall not perish?”—so also, from the beginning, did God permit man 
to be swallowed up by the great whale, who was the author of transgression, not that he should perish 
altogether when so engulphed; but, arranging and preparing the plan of salvation, which was 
accomplished by the Word, through the sign of Jonah, for those who held the same opinion as Jonah 
regarding the Lord, and who confessed, and said, “I am a servant of the Lord, and I worship the Lord God 
of heaven, who hath made the sea and the dry land.” [This was done] that man, receiving an unhoped-for 
salvation from God, might rise from the dead, and glorify God, and repeat that word which was uttered in 
prophecy by Jonah: “I cried by reason of mine affliction to the Lord my God, and He heard me out of the 
belly of hell;” and that he might always continue glorifying God, and giving thanks without ceasing, for 
that salvation which he has derived from Him, “that no flesh should glory in the Lord’s presence;” and 
that man should never adopt an opposite opinion with regard to God, supposing that the incorruptibility 
which belongs to him is his own naturally, and by thus not holding the truth, should boast with empty 
superciliousness, as if he were naturally like to God. For he (Satan) thus rendered him (man) more 
ungrateful towards his Creator, obscured the love which God had towards man, and blinded his mind not 
to perceive what is worthy of God, comparing himself with, and judging himself equal to, God. 


2. This, therefore, was the [object of the] long-suffering of God, that man, passing through all things, and 
acquiring the knowledge of moral discipline, then attaining to the resurrection from the dead, and 
learning by experience what is the source of his deliverance, may always live in a state of gratitude to the 
Lord, having obtained from Him the gift of incorruptibility, that he might love Him the more; for “he to 
whom more is forgiven, loveth more:” and that he may know himself, how mortal and weak he is; while he 
also understands respecting God, that He is immortal and powerful to such a degree as to confer 
immortality upon what is mortal, and eternity upon what is temporal; and may understand also the other 
attributes of God displayed towards himself, by means of which being instructed he may think of God in 
accordance with the divine greatness. For the glory of man [is] God, but [His] works [are the glory] of 
God; and the receptacle of all His wisdom and power [is] man. Just as the physician is proved by his 
patients, so is God also revealed through men. And therefore Paul declares, “For God hath concluded all in 
unbelief, that He may have mercy upon all;” not saying this in reference to spiritual AEons, but to man, 
who had been disobedient to God, and being cast off from immortality, then obtained mercy, receiving 
through the Son of God that adoption which is [accomplished] by Himself. For he who holds, without pride 
and boasting, the true glory (opinion) regarding created things and the Creator, who is the Almighty God 
of all, and who has granted existence to all; [such an one,] continuing in His love and subjection, and 
giving of thanks, shall also receive from Him the greater glory of promotion, looking forward to the time 
when he shall become like Him who died for him, for He, too, “was made in the likeness of sinful flesh,” to 
condemn sin, and to cast it, as now a condemned thing, away beyond the flesh, but that He might call man 
forth into His own likeness, assigning him as [His own] imitator to God, and imposing on him His Father’s 
law, in order that he may see God, and granting him power to receive the Father; [being] the Word of God 
who dwelt in man, and became the Son of man, that He might accustom man to receive God, and God to 
dwell in man, according to the good pleasure of the Father. 


3. On this account, therefore, the Lord Himself, who is Emmanuel from the Virgin, is the sign of our 


salvation, since it was the Lord Himself who saved them, because they could not be saved by their own 
instrumentality; and, therefore, when Paul sets forth human infirmity, he says: “For I know that there 
dwelleth in my flesh no good thing,” showing that the “good thing” of our salvation is not from us, but 
from God. And again: “Wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” Then 
he introduces the Deliverer, [saying,] “The grace of Jesus Christ our Lord.” And Isaiah declares this also, 
[when he says:] “Be ye strengthened, ye hands that hang down, and ye feeble knees; be ye encouraged, ye 
feeble-minded; be comforted, fear not: behold, our God has given judgment with retribution, and shall 
recompense: He will come Himself, and will save us.” Here we see, that not by ourselves, but by the help 
of God, we must be saved. 


4. Again, that it should not be a mere man who should save us, nor [one] without flesh—for the angels are 
without flesh—[the same prophet] announced, saying: “Neither an elder, nor angel, but the Lord Himself 
will save them because He loves them, and will spare them: He will Himself set them free.” And that He 
should Himself become very man, visible, when He should be the Word giving salvation, Isaiah again says: 
“Behold, city of Zion: thine eyes shall see our salvation.” And that it was not a mere man who died for us, 
Isaiah says: “And the holy Lord remembered His dead Israel, who had slept in the land of sepulture; and 
He came down to preach His salvation to them, that He might save them.” And Amos (Micah) the prophet 
declares the same: “He will turn again, and will have compassion upon us: He will destroy our iniquities, 
and will cast our sins into the depths of the sea.” And again, specifying the place of His advent, he says: 
“The Lord hath spoken from Zion, and He has uttered His voice from Jerusalem.” And that it is from that 
region which is towards the south of the inheritance of Judah that the Son of God shall come, who is God, 
and who was from Bethlehem, where the Lord was born [and] will send out His praise through all the 
earth, thus says the prophet Habakkuk: “God shall come from the south, and the Holy One from Mount 
Effrem. His power covered the heavens over, and the earth is full of His praise. Before His face shall go 
forth the Word, and His feet shall advance in the plains.” Thus he indicates in clear terms that He is God, 
and that His advent was [to take place] in Bethlehem, and from Mount Effrem which is towards the south 
of the inheritance, and that [He is] man. For he says, “His feet shall advance in the plains:” and this is an 
indication proper to man. 


CHAPTER XXI 


A VINDICATION OF THE PROPHECY IN ISA. VII. 14 AGAINST THE MISINTERPRETATIONS OF THEODOTION, AQUILA, 
THE EBIONITES, AND THE JEWS. AUTHORITY OF THE SEPTUAGINT VERSION. ARGUMENTS IN PROOF THAT 
CHRIST WAS BORN OF A VIRGIN 


1. God, then, was made man, and the Lord did Himself save us, giving us the token of the Virgin. But not 
as some allege, among those now presuming to expound the Scripture, [thus:] “Behold, a young woman 
shall conceive, and bring forth a son,” as Theodotion the Ephesian has interpreted, and Aquila of Pontus, 
both Jewish proselytes. The Ebionites, following these, assert that He was begotten by Joseph; thus 
destroying, as far as in them lies, such a marvellous dispensation of God, and setting aside the testimony 
of the prophets which proceeded from God. For truly this prediction was uttered before the removal of the 
people to Babylon; that is, anterior to the supremacy acquired by the Medes and Persians. But it was 
interpreted into Greek by the Jews themselves, much before the period of our Lord’s advent, that there 
might remain no suspicion that perchance the Jews, complying with our humour, did put this 
interpretation upon these words. They indeed, had they been cognizant of our future existence, and that 
we should use these proofs from the Scriptures, would themselves never have hesitated to burn their own 
Scriptures, which do declare that all other nations partake of [eternal] life, and show that they who boast 
themselves as being the house of Jacob and the people of Israel, are disinherited from the grace of God. 


2. For before the Romans possessed their kingdom, while as yet the Macedonians held Asia, Ptolemy the 
son of Lagus, being anxious to adorn the library which he had founded in Alexandria, with a collection of 
the writings of all men, which were [works] of merit, made request to the people of Jerusalem, that they 
should have their Scriptures translated into the Greek language. And they—for at that time they were still 
subject to the Macedonians—sent to Ptolemy seventy of their elders, who were thoroughly skilled in the 
Scriptures and in both the languages, to carry out what he had desired. But he, wishing to test them 
individually, and fearing lest they might perchance, by taking counsel together, conceal the truth in the 
Scriptures, by their interpretation, separated them from each other, and commanded them all to write the 
same translation. He did this with respect to all the books. But when they came together in the same 
place before Ptolemy, and each of them compared his own interpretation with that of every other, God was 
indeed glorified, and the Scriptures were acknowledged as truly divine. For all of them read out the 
common translation [which they had prepared] in the very same words and the very same names, from 
beginning to end, so that even the Gentiles present perceived that the Scriptures had been interpreted by 
the inspiration of God. And there was nothing astonishing in God having done this,—He who, when, 
during the captivity of the people under Nebuchadnezzar, the Scriptures had been corrupted, and when, 
after seventy years, the Jews had returned to their own land, then, in the times of Artaxerxes king of the 
Persians, inspired Esdras the priest, of the tribe of Levi, to recast all the words of the former prophets, 
and to re-establish with the people the Mosaic legislation. 


3. Since, therefore, the Scriptures have been interpreted with such fidelity, and by the grace of God, and 


since from these God has prepared and formed again our faith towards His Son, and has preserved to us 
the unadulterated Scriptures in Egypt, where the house of Jacob flourished, fleeing from the famine in 
Canaan; where also our Lord was preserved when He fled from the persecution set on foot by Herod; and 
[since] this interpretation of these Scriptures was made prior to our Lord’s descent [to earth], and came 
into being before the Christians appeared—for our Lord was born about the forty-first year of the reign of 
Augustus; but Ptolemy was much earlier, under whom the Scriptures were interpreted;—[since these 
things are so, I say,] truly these men are proved to be impudent and presumptuous, who would now show 
a desire to make different translations, when we refute them out of these Scriptures, and shut them up to 
a belief in the advent of the Son of God. But our faith is stedfast, unfeigned, and the only true one, having 
clear proof from these Scriptures, which were interpreted in the way I have related; and the preaching of 
the Church is without interpolation. For the apostles, since they are of more ancient date than all these 
[heretics], agree with this aforesaid translation; and the translation harmonizes with the tradition of the 
apostles. For Peter, and John, and Matthew, and Paul, and the rest successively, as well as their followers, 
did set forth all prophetical [announcements], just as the interpretation of the elders contains them. 


4. For the one and the same Spirit of God, who proclaimed by the prophets what and of what sort the 
advent of the Lord should be, did by these elders give a just interpretation of what had been truly 
prophesied; and He did Himself, by the apostles, announce that the fulness of the times of the adoption 
had arrived, that the kingdom of heaven had drawn nigh, and that He was dwelling within those that 
believe on Him who was born Emmanuel of the Virgin. To this effect they testify, [saying,] that before 
Joseph had come together with Mary, while she therefore remained in virginity, “she was found with child 
of the Holy Ghost;” and that the angel Gabriel said unto her, “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore also that holy thing which shall be born of thee 
shall be called the Son of God;” and that the angel said to Joseph in a dream, “Now this was done, that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by Isaiah the prophet, Behold, a virgin shall be with child.” But the 
elders have thus interpreted what Esaias said: “And the Lord, moreover, said unto Ahaz, Ask for thyself a 
sign from the Lord thy God out of the depth below, or from the height above. And Ahaz said, I will not ask, 
and I will not tempt the Lord. And he said, It is not a small thing for you to weary men; and how does the 
Lord weary them? Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign; Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and 
bear a son; and ye shall call His name Emmanuel. Butter and honey shall He eat: before He knows or 
chooses out things that are evil, He shall exchange them for what is good; for before the child knows good 
or evil, He shall not consent to evil, that He may choose that which is good.” Carefully, then, has the Holy 
Ghost pointed out, by what has been said, His birth from a virgin, and His essence, that He is God (for the 
name Emmanuel indicates this). And He shows that He is a man, when He says, “Butter and honey shall 
He eat;” and in that He terms Him a child also, [in saying,] “before He knows good and evil;” for these are 
all the tokens of a human infant. But that He “will not consent to evil, that He may choose that which is 
good,”—this is proper to God; that by the fact, that He shall eat butter and honey, we should not 
understand that He is a mere man only, nor, on the other hand, from the name Emmanuel, should suspect 
Him to be God without flesh. 


5. And when He says, “Hear, O house of David,” He performed the part of one indicating that He whom 
God promised David that He would raise up from the fruit of his belly (ventris) an eternal King, is the 
same who was born of the Virgin, herself of the lineage of David. For on this account also, He promised 
that the King should be “of the fruit of his belly,” which was the appropriate [term to use with respect] to 
a virgin conceiving, and not “of the fruit of his loins,” nor “of the fruit of his reins,” which expression is 
appropriate to a generating man, and a woman conceiving by a man. In this promise, therefore, the 
Scripture excluded all virile influence; yet it certainly is not mentioned that He who was born was not 
from the will of man. But it has fixed and established “the fruit of the belly,” that it might declare the 
generation of Him who should be [born] from the Virgin, as Elisabeth testified when filled with the Holy 
Ghost, saying to Mary, “Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy belly;” the Holy 
Ghost pointing out to those willing to hear, that the promise which God had made, of raising up a King 
from the fruit of [David’s] belly, was fulfilled in the birth from the Virgin, that is, from Mary. Let those, 
therefore, who alter the passage of Isaiah thus, “Behold, a young woman shall conceive,” and who will 
have Him to be Joseph’s son, also alter the form of the promise which was given to David, when God 
promised him to raise up, from the fruit of his belly, the horn of Christ the King. But they did not 
understand, otherwise they would have presumed to alter even this passage also. 


6. But what Isaiah said, “From the height above, or from the depth beneath,” was meant to indicate, that 
“He who descended was the same also who ascended.” But in this that he said, “The Lord Himself shall 
give you a sign,” he declared an unlooked-for thing with regard to His generation, which could have been 
accomplished in no other way than by God the Lord of all, God Himself giving a sign in the house of David. 
For what great thing or what sign should have been in this, that a young woman conceiving by a man 
should bring forth,—a thing which happens to all women that produce offspring? But since an unlooked- 
for salvation was to be provided for men through the help of God, so also was the unlooked-for birth from 
a virgin accomplished; God giving this sign, but man not working it out. 


7. On this account also, Daniel, foreseeing His advent, said that a stone, cut out without hands, came into 
this world. For this is what “without hands” means, that His coming into this world was not by the 
operation of human hands, that is, of those men who are accustomed to stone-cutting; that is, Joseph 


taking no part with regard to it, but Mary alone co-operating with the pre-arranged plan. For this stone 
from the earth derives existence from both the power and the wisdom of God. Wherefore also Isaiah says: 
“Thus saith the Lord, Behold, I deposit in the foundations of Zion a stone, precious, elect, the chief, the 
corner-one, to be had in honour.” So, then, we understand that His advent in human nature was not by the 
will of a man, but by the will of God. 


8. Wherefore also Moses giving a type, cast his rod upon the earth, in order that it, by becoming flesh, 
might expose and swallow up all the opposition of the Egyptians, which was lifting itself up against the 
pre-arranged plan of God; that the Egyptians themselves might testify that it is the finger of God which 
works salvation for the people, and not the son of Joseph. For if He were the son of Joseph, how could He 
be greater than Solomon, or greater than Jonah, or greater than David, when He was generated from the 
same seed, and was a descendant of these men? And how was it that He also pronounced Peter blessed, 
because he acknowledged Him to be the Son of the living God? 


9. But besides, if indeed He had been the son of Joseph, He could not, according to Jeremiah, be either 
king or heir. For Joseph is shown to be the son of Joachim and Jechoniah, as also Matthew sets forth in his 
pedigree. But Jechoniah, and all his posterity, were disinherited from the kingdom; Jeremiah thus 
declaring, “As I live, saith the Lord, if Jechoniah the son of Joachim king of Judah had been made the 
signet of my right hand, I would pluck him thence, and deliver him into the hand of those seeking thy life.” 
And again: “Jechoniah is dishonoured as a useless vessel, for he has been cast into a land which he knew 
not. Earth, hear the word of the Lord: Write this man a disinherited person; for none of his seed, sitting on 
the throne of David, shall prosper, or be a prince in Judah.” And again, God speaks of Joachim his father: 
“Therefore thus saith the Lord concerning Joachim his father, king of Judea, There shall be from him none 
sitting upon the throne of David: and his dead body shall be cast out in the heat of day, and in the frost of 
night. And I will look upon him, and upon his sons, and will bring upon them, and upon the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, upon the land of Judah, all the evils that I have pronounced against them.” Those, therefore, 
who say that He was begotten of Joseph, and that they have hope in Him, do cause themselves to be 
disinherited from the kingdom, failing under the curse and rebuke directed against Jechoniah and his 
seed. Because for this reason have these things been spoken concerning Jechoniah, the [Holy] Spirit 
foreknowing the doctrines of the evil teachers; that they may learn that from his seed—that is, from 
Joseph—He was not to be born but that, according to the promise of God, from David’s belly the King 
eternal is raised up, who sums up all things in Himself, and has gathered into Himself the ancient 
formation [of man]. 


10. For as by one man’s disobedience sin entered, and death obtained [a place] through sin; so also by the 
obedience of one man, righteousness having been introduced, shall cause life to fructify in those persons 
who in times past were dead. And as the protoplast himself Adam, had his substance from untilled and as 
yet virgin soil (“for God had not yet sent rain, and man had not tilled the ground” ), and was formed by the 
hand of God, that is, by the Word of God, for “all things were made by Him,” and the Lord took dust from 
the earth and formed man; so did He who is the Word, recapitulating Adam in Himself, rightly receive a 
birth, enabling Him to gather up Adam [into Himself], from Mary, who was as yet a virgin. If, then, the 
first Adam had a man for his father, and was born of human seed, it were reasonable to say that the 
second Adam was begotten of Joseph. But if the former was taken from the dust, and God was his Maker, 
it was incumbent that the latter also, making a recapitulation in Himself, should be formed as man by 
God, to have an analogy with the former as respects His origin. Why, then, did not God again take dust, 
but wrought so that the formation should be made of Mary? It was that there might not be another 
formation called into being, nor any other which should [require to] be saved, but that the very same 
formation should be summed up [in Christ as had existed in Adam], the analogy having been preserved. 


CHAPTER XXII 


CHRIST ASSUMED ACTUAL FLESH, CONCEIVED AND BORN OF THE VIRGIN 


1. Those, therefore, who allege that He took nothing from the Virgin do greatly err, [since,] in order that 
they may cast away the inheritance of the flesh, they also reject the analogy [between Him and Adam]. 
For if the one [who sprang] from the earth had indeed formation and substance from both the hand and 
workmanship of God, but the other not from the hand and workmanship of God, then He who was made 
after the image and likeness of the former did not, in that case, preserve the analogy of man, and He must 
seem an inconsistent piece of work, not having wherewith He may show His wisdom. But this is to say, 
that He also appeared putatively as man when He was not man, and that He was made man while taking 
nothing from man. For if He did not receive the substance of flesh from a human being, He neither was 
made man nor the Son of man; and if He was not made what we were, He did no great thing in what He 
suffered and endured. But every one will allow that we are [composed of] a body taken from the earth, 
and a soul receiving spirit from God. This, therefore, the Word of God was made, recapitulating in Himself 
His own handiwork; and on this account does He confess Himself the Son of man, and blesses “the meek, 
because they shall inherit the earth.” The Apostle Paul, moreover, in the Epistle to the Galatians, declares 
plainly, “God sent His Son, made of a woman.” And again, in that to the Romans, he says, “Concerning His 
Son, who was made of the seed of David according to the flesh, who was predestinated as the Son of God 
with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead, Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


2. Superfluous, too, in that case is His descent into Mary; for why did He come down into her if He were 
to take nothing of her? Still further, if He had taken nothing of Mary, He would never have availed Himself 
of those kinds of food which are derived from the earth, by which that body which has been taken from 
the earth is nourished; nor would He have hungered, fasting those forty days, like Moses and Elias, unless 
His body was craving after its own proper nourishment; nor, again, would John His disciple have said, 
when writing of Him, “But Jesus, being wearied with the journey, was sitting [to rest];” nor would David 
have proclaimed of Him beforehand, “They have added to the grief of my wounds;” nor would He have 
wept over Lazarus, nor have sweated great drops of blood; nor have declared, “My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful;” nor, when His side was pierced, would there have come forth blood and water. For all these 
are tokens of the flesh which had been derived from the earth, which He had recapitulated in Himself, 
bearing salvation to His own handiwork. 


3. Wherefore Luke points out that the pedigree which traces the generation of our Lord back to Adam 
contains seventy-two generations, connecting the end with the beginning, and implying that it is He who 
has summed up in Himself all nations dispersed from Adam downwards, and all languages and 
generations of men, together with Adam himself. Hence also was Adam himself termed by Paul “the figure 
of Him that was to come,” because the Word, the Maker of all things, had formed beforehand for Himself 
the future dispensation of the human race, connected with the Son of God; God having predestined that 
the first man should be of an animal nature, with this view, that he might be saved by the spiritual One. 
For inasmuch as He had a pre-existence as a saving Being, it was necessary that what might be saved 
should also be called into existence, in order that the Being who saves should not exist in vain. 


4. In accordance with this design, Mary the Virgin is found obedient, saying, “Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord; be it unto me according to thy word.” But Eve was disobedient; for she did not obey when as yet she 
was a virgin. And even as she, having indeed a husband, Adam, but being nevertheless as yet a virgin (for 
in Paradise “they were both naked, and were not ashamed,” inasmuch as they, having been created a 
short time previously, had no understanding of the procreation of children: for it was necessary that they 
should first come to adult age, and then multiply from that time onward), having become disobedient, was 
made the cause of death, both to herself and to the entire human race; so also did Mary, having a man 
betrothed [to her], and being nevertheless a virgin, by yielding obedience, become the cause of salvation, 
both to herself and the whole human race. And on this account does the law term a woman betrothed to a 
man, the wife of him who had betrothed her, although she was as yet a virgin; thus indicating the back- 
reference from Mary to Eve, because what is joined together could not otherwise be put asunder than by 
inversion of the process by which these bonds of union had arisen; so that the former ties be cancelled by 
the latter, that the latter may set the former again at liberty. And it has, in fact, happened that the first 
compact looses from the second tie, but that the second tie takes the position of the first which has been 
cancelled. For this reason did the Lord declare that the first should in truth be last, and the last first. And 
the prophet, too, indicates the same, saying, “instead of fathers, children have been born unto thee.” For 
the Lord, having been born “the First-begotten of the dead,” and receiving into His bosom the ancient 
fathers, has regenerated them into the life of God, He having been made Himself the beginning of those 
that live, as Adam became the beginning of those who die. Wherefore also Luke, commencing the 
genealogy with the Lord, carried it back to Adam, indicating that it was He who regenerated them into the 
Gospel of life, and not they Him. And thus also it was that the knot of Eve’s disobedience was loosed by 
the obedience of Mary. For what the virgin Eve had bound fast through unbelief, this did the virgin Mary 
set free through faith. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


ARGUMENTS IN OPPOSITION TO TATIAN, SHOWING THAT IT WAS CONSONANT TO DIVINE JUSTICE AND MERCY 
THAT THE FIRST ADAM SHOULD FIRST PARTAKE IN THAT SALVATION OFFERED TO ALL BY CHRIST 


1. It was necessary, therefore, that the Lord, coming to the lost sheep, and making recapitulation of so 
comprehensive a dispensation, and seeking after His own handiwork, should save that very man who had 
been created after His image and likeness, that is, Adam, filling up the times of His condemnation, which 
had been incurred through disobedience,—I[times] “which the Father had placed in His own power.” [This 
was necessary,] too, inasmuch as the whole economy of salvation regarding man came to pass according 
to the good pleasure of the Father, in order that God might not be conquered, nor His wisdom lessened, 
[in the estimation of His creatures.] For if man, who had been created by God that he might live, after 
losing life, through being injured by the serpent that had corrupted him, should not any more return to 
life, but should be utterly [and for ever] abandoned to death, God would [in that case] have been 
conquered, and the wickedness of the serpent would have prevailed over the will of God. But inasmuch as 
God is invincible and long-suffering, He did indeed show Himself to be long-suffering in the matter of the 
correction of man and the probation of all, as I have already observed; and by means of the second man 
did He bind the strong man, and spoiled his goods, and abolished death, vivifying that man who had been 
in a state of death. For as the first Adam became a vessel in his (Satan’s) possession, whom he did also 
hold under his power, that is, by bringing sin on him iniquitously, and under colour of immortality 
entailing death upon him. For, while promising that they should be as gods, which was in no way possible 
for him to be, he wrought death in them: wherefore he who had led man captive, was justly captured in 
his turn by God; but man, who had been led captive, was loosed from the bonds of condemnation. 


2. But this is Adam, if the truth should be told, the first formed man, of whom the Scripture says that the 
Lord spake, “Let Us make man after Our own image and likeness;” and we are all from him: and as we are 
from him, therefore have we all inherited his title. But inasmuch as man is saved, it is fitting that he who 
was created the original man should be saved. For it is too absurd to maintain, that he who was so deeply 
injured by the enemy, and was the first to suffer captivity, was not rescued by Him who conquered the 
enemy, but that his children were,—those whom he had begotten in the same captivity. Neither would the 
enemy appear to be as yet conquered, if the old spoils remained with him. To give an illustration: If a 
hostile force had overcome certain [enemies], had bound them, and led them away captive, and held them 
for a long time in servitude, so that they begat children among them; and somebody, compassionating 
those who had been made slaves, should overcome this same hostile force; he certainly would not act 
equitably, were he to liberate the children of those who had been led captive, from the sway of those who 
had enslaved their fathers, but should leave these latter, who had suffered the act of capture, subject to 
their enemies,—those, too, on whose very account he had proceeded to this retaliation,—the children 
succeeding to liberty through the avenging of their fathers’ cause, but not so that their fathers, who 
suffered the act of capture itself, should be left [in bondage]. For God is neither devoid of power nor of 
justice, who has afforded help to man, and restored him to His own liberty. 


3. It was for this reason, too, that immediately after Adam had transgressed, as the Scripture relates, He 
pronounced no curse against Adam personally, but against the ground, in reference to his works, as a 
certain person among the ancients has observed: “God did indeed transfer the curse to the earth, that it 
might not remain in man.” But man received, as the punishment of his transgression, the toilsome task of 
tilling the earth, and to eat bread in the sweat of his face, and to return to the dust from whence he was 
taken. Similarly also did the woman [receive] toil, and labour, and groans, and the pangs of parturition, 
and a state of subjection, that is, that she should serve her husband; so that they should neither perish 
altogether when cursed by God, nor, by remaining unreprimanded, should be led to despise God. But the 
curse in all its fulness fell upon the serpent, which had beguiled them. “And God,” it is declared, “said to 
the serpent: Because thou hast done this, cursed art thou above all cattle, and above all the beasts of the 
earth.” And this same thing does the Lord also say in the Gospel, to those who are found upon the left 
hand: “Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, which my Father hath prepared for the devil and 
his angels;” indicating that eternal fire was not originally prepared for man, but for him who beguiled 
man, and caused him to offend—for him, I say, who is chief of the apostasy, and for those angels who 
became apostates along with him; which [fire], indeed, they too shall justly feel, who, like him, persevere 
in works of wickedness, without repentance, and without retracing their steps. 


4. [These act] as Cain [did, who], when he was counselled by God to keep quiet, because he had not made 
an equitable division of that share to which his brother was entitled, but with envy and malice thought 
that he could domineer over him, not only did not acquiesce, but even added sin to sin, indicating his state 
of mind by his action. For what he had planned, that did he also put in practice: he tyrannized over and 
slew him; God subjecting the just to the unjust, that the former might be proved as the just one by the 
things which he suffered, and the latter detected as the unjust by those which he perpetrated. And he was 
not softened even by this, nor did he stop short with that evil deed; but being asked where his brother 
was, he said, “I know not; am I my brother’s keeper?” extending and aggravating [his] wickedness by his 
answer. For if it is wicked to slay a brother, much worse is it thus insolently and irreverently to reply to 
the omniscient God as if he could battle Him. And for this he did himself bear a curse about with him, 
because he gratuitously brought an offering of sin, having had no reverence for God, nor being put to 
confusion by the act of fratricide. 


5. The case of Adam, however, had no analogy with this, but was altogether different. For, having been 
beguiled by another under the pretext of immortality, he is immediately seized with terror, and hides 
himself; not as if he were able to escape from God; but, in a state of confusion at having transgressed His 
command, he feels unworthy to appear before and to hold converse with God. Now, “the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom;” the sense of sin leads to repentance, and God bestows His compassion upon 
those who are penitent. For [Adam] showed his repentance by his conduct, through means of the girdle 
[which he used], covering himself with fig-leaves, while there were many other leaves, which would have 
irritated his body in a less degree. He, however, adopted a dress conformable to his disobedience, being 
awed by the fear of God; and resisting the erring, the lustful propensity of his flesh (since he had lost his 
natural disposition and child-like mind, and had come to the knowledge of evil things), he girded a bridle 
of continence upon himself and his wife, fearing God, and waiting for His coming, and indicating, as it 
were, some such thing [as follows]: Inasmuch as, he says, I have by disobedience lost that robe of sanctity 
which I had from the Spirit, I do now also acknowledge that I am deserving of a covering of this nature, 
which affords no gratification, but which gnaws and frets the body. And he would no doubt have retained 
this clothing for ever, thus humbling himself, if God, who is merciful, had not clothed them with tunics of 
skins instead of fig-leaves. For this purpose, too, He interrogates them, that the blame might light upon 
the woman; and again, He interrogates her, that she might convey the blame to the serpent. For she 
related what had occurred. “The serpent,” says she, “beguiled me, and I did eat.” But He put no question 
to the serpent; for He knew that he had been the prime mover in the guilty deed; but He pronounced the 
curse upon him in the first instance, that it might fall upon man with a mitigated rebuke. For God detested 
him who had led man astray, but by degrees, and little by little, He showed compassion to him who had 
been beguiled. 


6. Wherefore also He drove him out of Paradise, and removed him far from the tree of life, not because He 
envied him the tree of life, as some venture to assert, but because He pitied him, [and did not desire] that 
he should continue a sinner for ever, nor that the sin which surrounded him should be immortal, and evil 
interminable and irremediable. But He set a bound to his [state of] sin, by interposing death, and thus 
causing sin to cease, putting an end to it by the dissolution of the flesh, which should take place in the 
earth, so that man, ceasing at length to live to sin, and dying to it, might begin to live to God. 


7. For this end did He put enmity between the serpent and the woman and her seed, they keeping it up 
mutually: He, the sole of whose foot should be bitten, having power also to tread upon the enemy’s head; 
but the other biting, killing, and impeding the steps of man, until the seed did come appointed to tread 
down his head,—which was born of Mary, of whom the prophet speaks: “Thou shalt tread upon the asp 
and the basilisk; thou shalt trample down the lion and the dragon;”—indicating that sin, which was set up 
and spread out against man, and which rendered him subject to death, should be deprived of its power, 
along with death, which rules [over men]; and that the lion, that is, antichrist, rampant against mankind in 
the latter days, should be trampled down by Him; and that He should bind “the dragon, that old serpent” 
and subject him to the power of man, who had been conquered so that all his might should be trodden 
down. Now Adam had been conquered, all life having been taken away from him: wherefore, when the foe 
was conquered in his turn, Adam received new life; and the last enemy, death, is destroyed, which at the 
first had taken possession of man. Therefore, when man has been liberated, “what is written shall come to 
pass, Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy sting?” This could not be said with justice, if 
that man, over whom death did first obtain dominion, were not set free. For his salvation is death’s 
destruction. When therefore the Lord vivifies man, that is, Adam, death is at the same time destroyed. 


8. All therefore speak falsely who disallow his (Adam’s) salvation, shutting themselves out from life for 
ever, in that they do not believe that the sheep which had perished has been found. For if it has not been 
found, the whole human race is still held in a state of perdition. False, therefore, is that, man who first 
started this idea, or rather, this ignorance and blindness—Tatian. As I have already indicated, this man 
entangled himself with all the heretics. This dogma, however, has been invented by himself, in order that, 
by introducing something new, independently of the rest, and by speaking vanity, he might acquire for 
himself hearers void of faith, affecting to be esteemed a teacher, and endeavouring from time to time to 
employ sayings of this kind often [made use of] by Paul: “In Adam we all die;” ignorant, however, that 
“where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” Since this, then, has been clearly shown, let all his 
disciples be put to shame, and let them wrangle about Adam, as if some great gain were to accrue to them 
if he be not saved; when they profit nothing more [by that], even as the serpent also did not profit when 
persuading man [to sin], except to this effect, that he proved him a transgressor, obtaining man as the 
first-fruits of his own apostasy. But he did not know God’s power. Thus also do those who disallow Adam’s 
salvation gain nothing, except this, that they render themselves heretics and apostates from the truth, and 
show themselves patrons of the serpent and of death. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


RECAPITULATION OF THE VARIOUS ARGUMENTS ADDUCED AGAINST GNOSTIC IMPIETY UNDER ALL ITS ASPECTS. 
THE HERETICS, TOSSED ABOUT BY EVERY BLAST OF DOCTRINE, ARE OPPOSED BY THE UNIFORM TEACHING OF 
THE CHURCH, WHICH REMAINS SO ALWAYS, AND IS CONSISTENT WITH ITSELF 


1. Thus, then, have all these men been exposed, who bring in impious doctrines regarding our Maker and 
Framer, who also formed this world, and above whom there is no other God; and those have been 
overthrown by their own arguments who teach falsehoods regarding the substance of our Lord, and the 
dispensation which He fulfilled for the sake of His own creature man. But [it has, on the other hand, been 
shown], that the preaching of the Church is everywhere consistent, and continues in an even course, and 
receives testimony from the prophets, the apostles, and all the disciples—as I have proved—through 
[those in] the beginning, the middle, and the end, and through the entire dispensation of God, and that 
well-grounded system which tends to man’s salvation, namely, our faith; which, having been received from 
the Church, we do preserve, and which always, by the Spirit of God, renewing its youth, as if it were some 
precious deposit in an excellent vessel, causes the vessel itself containing it to renew its youth also. For 
this gift of God has been entrusted to the Church, as breath was to the first created man, for this purpose, 
that all the members receiving it may be vivified; and the [means of] communion with Christ has been 
distributed throughout it, that is, the Holy Spirit, the earnest of incorruption, the means of confirming our 
faith, and the ladder of ascent to God. “For in the Church,” it is said, “God hath set apostles, prophets, 
teachers,” and all the other means through which the Spirit works; of which all those are not partakers 
who do not join themselves to the Church, but defraud themselves of life through their perverse opinions 
and infamous behaviour. For where the Church is, there is the Spirit of God; and where the Spirit of God 
is, there is the Church, and every kind of grace; but the Spirit is truth. Those, therefore, who do not 
partake of Him, are neither nourished into life from the mother’s breasts, nor do they enjoy that most 
limpid fountain which issues from the body of Christ; but they dig for themselves broken cisterns out of 
earthly trenches, and drink putrid water out of the mire, fleeing from the faith of the Church lest they be 
convicted; and rejecting the Spirit, that they may not be instructed. 


2. Alienated thus from the truth, they do deservedly wallow in all error, tossed to and fro by it, thinking 


differently in regard to the same things at different times, and never attaining to a well-grounded 
knowledge, being more anxious to be sophists of words than disciples of the truth. For they have not been 
founded upon the one rock, but upon the sand, which has in itself a multitude of stones. Wherefore they 
also imagine many gods, and they always have the excuse of searching [after truth] (for they are blind), 
but never succeed in finding it. For they blaspheme the Creator, Him who is truly God, who also furnishes 
power to find [the truth]; imagining that they have discovered another god beyond God, or another 
Pleroma, or another dispensation. Wherefore also the light which is from God does not illumine them, 
because they have dishonoured and despised God, holding Him of small account, because, through His 
love and infinite benignity, He has come within reach of human knowledge (knowledge, however, not with 
regard to His greatness, or with regard to His essence—for that has no man measured or handled—but 
after this sort: that we should know that He who made, and formed, and breathed in them the breath of 
life, and nourishes us by means of the creation, establishing all things by His Word, and binding them 
together by His Wisdom—this is He who is the only true God); but they dream of a non-existent being 
above Him, that they may be regarded as having found out the great God, whom nobody, [they hold,] can 
recognise holding communication with the human race, or as directing mundane matters: that is to say, 
they find out the god of Epicurus, who does nothing either for himself or others; that is, he exercises no 
providence at all. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THIS WORLD IS RULED BY THE PROVIDENCE OF ONE GOD, WHO IS BOTH ENDOWED WITH INFINITE JUSTICE TO 
PUNISH THE WICKED, AND WITH INFINITE GOODNESS TO BLESS THE PIOUS, AND IMPART TO THEM SALVATION 


1. God does, however, exercise a providence over all things, and therefore He also gives counsel; and 
when giving counsel, He is present with those who attend to moral discipline. It follows then of course, 
that the things which are watched over and governed should be acquainted with their ruler; which things 
are not irrational or vain, but they have understanding derived from the providence of God. And, for this 
reason certain of the Gentiles, who were less addicted to [sensual] allurements and voluptuousness, and 
were not led away to such a degree of superstition with regard to idols, being moved, though but slightly, 
by His providence, were nevertheless convinced that they should call the Maker of this universe the 
Father, who exercises a providence over all things, and arranges the affairs of our world. 


2. Again, that they might remove the rebuking and judicial power from the Father, reckoning that as 
unworthy of God, and thinking that they had found out a God both without anger and [merely] good, they 
have alleged that one [God] judges, but that another saves, unconsciously taking away the intelligence 
and justice of both deities. For if the judicial one is not also good, to bestow favours upon the deserving, 
and to direct reproofs against those requiring them, he will appear neither a just nor a wise judge. On the 
other hand, the good God, if he is merely good, and not one who tests those upon whom he shall send his 
goodness, will be out of the range of justice and goodness; and his goodness will seem imperfect, as not 
saving all; [for it should do so,] if it be not accompanied with judgment. 


3. Marcion, therefore, himself, by dividing God into two, maintaining one to be good and the other 
judicial, does in fact, on both sides, put an end to deity. For he that is the judicial one, if he be not good, is 
not God, because he from whom goodness is absent is no God at all; and again, he who is good, if he has 
no judicial power, suffers the same [loss] as the former, by being deprived of his character of deity. And 
how can they call the Father of all wise, if they do not assign to Him a judicial faculty? For if He is wise, 
He is also one who tests [others]; but the judicial power belongs to him who tests, and justice follows the 
judicial faculty, that it may reach a just conclusion; justice calls forth judgment, and judgment, when it is 
executed with justice, will pass on to wisdom. Therefore the Father will excel in wisdom all human and 
angelic wisdom, because He is Lord, and Judge, and the Just One, and Ruler over all. For He is good, and 
merciful, and patient, and saves whom He ought: nor does goodness desert Him in the exercise of justice, 
nor is His wisdom lessened; for He saves those whom He should save, and judges those worthy of 
judgment. Neither does He show Himself unmercifully just; for His goodness, no doubt, goes on before, 
and takes precedency. 


4. The God, therefore, who does benevolently cause His sun to rise upon all, and sends rain upon the just 
and unjust, shall judge those who, enjoying His equally distributed kindness, have led lives not 
corresponding to the dignity of His bounty; but who have spent their days in wantonness and luxury, in 
opposition to His benevolence, and have, moreover, even blasphemed Him who has conferred so great 
benefits upon them. 


5. Plato is proved to be more religious than these men, for he allowed that the same God was both just 
and good, having power over all things, and Himself executing judgment, expressing himself thus, “And 
God indeed, as He is also the ancient Word, possessing the beginning, the end, and the mean of all 
existing things, does everything rightly, moving round about them according to their nature; but 
retributive justice always follows Him against those who depart from the divine law.” Then, again, he 
points out that the Maker and Framer of the universe is good. “And to the good,” he says, “no envy ever 
springs up with regard to anything;” thus establishing the goodness of God, as the beginning and the 
cause of the creation of the world, but not ignorance, nor an erring AEon, nor the consequence of a 


defect, nor the Mother weeping and lamenting, nor another God or Father. 


6. Well may their Mother bewail them, as capable of conceiving and inventing such things for they have 
worthily uttered this falsehood against themselves, that their Mother is beyond the Pleroma, that is 
beyond the knowledge of God, and that their entire multitude became a shapeless and crude abortion: for 
it apprehends nothing of the truth; it falls into void and darkness: for their wisdom (Sophia) was void, and 
wrapped up in darkness; and Horos did not permit her to enter the Pleroma: for the Spirit (Achamoth) did 
not receive them into the place of refreshment. For their father, by begetting ignorance, wrought in them 
the sufferings of death. We do not misrepresent [their opinions on] these points; but they do themselves 
confirm, they do themselves teach, they do glory in them, they imagine a lofty [mystery] about their 
Mother, whom they represent as having been begotten without a father, that is, without God, a female 
from a female, that is, corruption from error. 


7. We do indeed pray that these men may not remain in the pit which they themselves have dug, but 
separate themselves from a Mother of this nature, and depart from Bythus, and stand away from the void, 
and relinquish the shadow; and that they, being converted to the Church of God, may be lawfully begotten, 
and that Christ may be formed in them, and that they may know the Framer and Maker of this universe, 
the only true God and Lord of all. We pray for these things on their behalf, loving them better than they 
seem to love themselves. For our love, inasmuch as it is true, is salutary to them, if they will but receive it. 
It may be compared to a severe remedy, extirpating the proud and sloughing flesh of a wound; for it puts 
an end to their pride and haughtiness. Wherefore it shall not weary us, to endeavour with all our might to 
stretch out the hand unto them. Over and above what has been already stated, I have deferred to the 
following book, to adduce the words of the Lord; if, by convincing some among them, through means of 
the very instruction of Christ, I may succeed in persuading them to abandon such error, and to cease from 
blaspheming their Creator, who is both God alone, and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Book IV 


PREFACE 


1. By transmitting to thee, my very dear friend, this fourth book of the work which is [entitled] The 
Detection and Refutation of False Knowledge, I shall, as I have promised, add weight, by means of the 
words of the Lord, to what I have already advanced; so that thou also, as thou hast requested, mayest 
obtain from me the means of confuting all the heretics everywhere, and not permit them, beaten back at 
all points, to launch out further into the deep of error, nor to be drowned in the sea of ignorance; but that 
thou, turning them into the haven of the truth, mayest cause them to attain their salvation. 


2. The man, however, who would undertake their conversion, must possess an accurate knowledge of their 
systems or schemes of doctrine. For it is impossible for any one to heal the sick, if he has no knowledge of 
the disease of the patients. This was the reason that my predecessors—much superior men to myself, too 
—were unable, notwithstanding, to refute the Valentinians satisfactorily, because they were ignorant of 
these men’s system; which I have with all care delivered to thee in the first book in which I have also 
shown that their doctrine is a recapitulation of all the heretics. For which reason also, in the second, we 
have had, as in a mirror, a sight of their entire discomfiture. For they who oppose these men (the 
Valentinians) by the right method, do [thereby] oppose all who are of an evil mind; and they who 
overthrow them, do in fact overthrow every kind of heresy. 


3. For their system is blasphemous above all [others], since they represent that the Maker and Framer, 
who is one God, as I have shown, was produced from a defect or apostasy. They utter blasphemy, also, 
against our Lord, by cutting off and dividing Jesus from Christ, and Christ from the Saviour, and again the 
Saviour from the Word, and the Word from the Only-begotten. And since they allege that the Creator 
originated from a defect or apostasy, so have they also taught that Christ and the Holy Spirit were emitted 
on account of this defect, and that the Saviour was a product of those AEons who were produced from a 
defect; so that there is nothing but blasphemy to be found among them. In the preceding book, then, the 
ideas of the apostles as to all these points have been set forth, [to the effect] that not only did they, “who 
from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word” of truth, hold no such opinions, but 
that they did also preach to us to shun these doctrines, foreseeing by the Spirit those weak-minded 
persons who should be led astray. 


4. For as the serpent beguiled Eve, by promising her what he had not himself, so also do these men, by 
pretending [to possess] superior knowledge, and [to be acquainted with] ineffable mysteries; and, by 
promising that admittance which they speak of as taking place within the Pleroma, plunge those that 
believe them into death, rendering them apostates from Him who made them. And at that time, indeed, 
the apostate angel, having effected the disobedience of mankind by means of the serpent, imagined that 
he escaped the notice of the Lord; wherefore God assigned him the form and name [of a serpent]. But 
now, since the last times are [come upon us], evil is spread abroad among men, which not only renders 
them apostates, but by many machinations does [the devil] raise up blasphemers against the Creator, 
namely, by means of all the heretics already mentioned. For all these, although they issue forth from 
diverse regions, and promulgate different [opinions], do nevertheless concur in the same blasphemous 
design, wounding [men] unto death, by teaching blasphemy against God our Maker and Supporter, and 
derogating from the salvation of man. Now man is a mixed organization of soul and flesh, who was formed 
after the likeness of God, and moulded by His hands, that is, by the Son and Holy Spirit, to whom also He 
said, “Let Us make man.” This, then, is the aim of him who envies our life, to render men disbelievers in 
their own salvation, and blasphemous against God the Creator. For whatsoever all the heretics may have 
advanced with the utmost solemnity, they come to this at last, that they blaspheme the Creator, and 
disallow the salvation of God’s workmanship, which the flesh truly is; on behalf of which I have proved, in 
a variety of ways, that the Son of God accomplished the whole dispensation [of mercy], and have shown 
that there is none other called God by the Scriptures except the Father of all, and the Son, and those who 
possess the adoption. 


CHAPTER I 
THE LORD ACKNOWLEDGED BUT ONE GOD AND FATHER 


1. Since, therefore, this is sure and stedfast, that no other God or Lord was announced by the Spirit, 
except Him who, as God, rules over all, together with His Word, and those who receive the Spirit of 
adoption, that is, those who believe in the one and true God, and in Jesus Christ the Son of God; and 
likewise that the apostles did of themselves term no one else as God, or name [no other] as Lord; and, 
what is much more important, [since it is true] that our Lord [acted likewise], who did also command us to 


confess no one as Father, except Him who is in the heavens, who is the one God and the one Father;— 
those things are clearly shown to be false which these deceivers and most perverse sophists advance, 
maintaining that the being whom they have themselves invented is by nature both God and Father; but 
that the Demiurge is naturally neither God nor Father, but is so termed merely by courtesy (verbo tenus), 
because of his ruling the creation, these perverse mythologists state, setting their thoughts against God; 
and, putting aside the doctrine of Christ, and of themselves divining falsehoods, they dispute against the 
entire dispensation of God. For they maintain that their AEons, and gods, and fathers, and lords, are also 
still further termed heavens, together with their Mother, whom they do also call “the Earth,” and 
“Jerusalem,” while they also style her many other names. 


2. Now to whom is it not clear, that if the Lord had known many fathers and gods, He would not have 
taught His disciples to know [only] one God, and to call Him alone Father? But He did the rather 
distinguish those who by word merely (verbo tenus) are termed gods, from Him who is truly God, that 
they should not err as to His doctrine, nor understand one [in mistake] for another. And if He did indeed 
teach us to call one Being Father and God, while He does from time to time Himself confess other fathers 
and gods in the same sense, then He will appear to enjoin a different course upon His disciples from what 
He follows Himself. Such conduct, however, does not bespeak the good teacher, but a misleading and 
invidious one. The apostles, too, according to these men’s showing, are proved to be transgressors of the 
commandment, since they confess the Creator as God, and Lord, and Father, as I have shown—if He is not 
alone God and Father. Jesus, therefore, will be to them the author and teacher of such transgression, 
inasmuch as He commanded that one Being should be called Father, thus imposing upon them the 
necessity of confessing the Creator as their Father, as has been pointed out. 


CHAPTER II 


PROOFS FROM THE PLAIN TESTIMONY OF MOSES, AND OF THE OTHER PROPHETS, WHOSE WORDS ARE THE 
WORDS OF CHRIST, THAT THERE IS BUT ONE GOD, THE FOUNDER OF THE WORLD, WHOM OUR LORD PREACHED, 
AND WHOM HE CALLED HIS FATHER 


1. Moses, therefore, making a recapitulation of the whole law, which he had received from the Creator 
(Demiurge), thus speaks in Deuteronomy: “Give ear, O ye heavens, and I will speak; and hear, O earth, the 
words of my mouth.” Again, David saying that his help came from the Lord, asserts: “My help is from the 
Lord, who made heaven and earth.” And Esaias confesses that words were uttered by God, who made 
heaven and earth, and governs them. He says: “Hear, O heavens; and give ear, O earth: for the Lord hath 
spoken.” And again: “Thus saith the Lord God, who made the heaven, and stretched it out; who 
established the earth, and the things in it; and who giveth breath to the people upon it, and spirit to them 
who walk therein.” 


2. Again, our Lord Jesus Christ confesses this same Being as His Father, where He says: “I confess to thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth.” What Father will those men have us to understand [by these words], 
those who are most perverse sophists of Pandora? Whether shall it be Bythus, whom they have fabled of 
themselves; or their Mother; or the Only-begotten? Or shall it be he whom the Marcionites or the others 
have invented as god (whom I indeed have amply demonstrated to be no god at all); or shall it be (what is 
really the case) the Maker of heaven and earth, whom also the prophets proclaimed,—whom Christ, too, 
confesses as His Father.—whom also the law announces, saying: “Hear, O Israel; The Lord thy God is one 
God?” 


3. But since the writings (literae) of Moses are the words of Christ, He does Himself declare to the Jews, 
as John has recorded in the Gospel: “If ye had believed Moses, ye would have believed Me: for he wrote of 
Me. But if ye believe not his writings, neither will ye believe My words.” He thus indicates in the clearest 
manner that the writings of Moses are His words. If, then, [this be the case with regard] to Moses, so also, 
beyond a doubt, the words of the other prophets are His [words], as I have pointed out. And again, the 
Lord Himself exhibits Abraham as having said to the rich man, with reference to all those who were still 
alive: “If they do not obey Moses and the prophets, neither, if any one were to rise from the dead and go 
to them, will they believe him.” 


4. Now, He has not merely related to us a story respecting a poor man and a rich one; but He has taught 
us, in the first place, that no one should lead a luxurious life, nor, living in worldly pleasures and perpetual 
feastings, should be the slave of his lusts, and forget God. “For there was,” He says, “a rich man, who was 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and delighted himself with splendid feasts.” 


5. Of such persons, too, the Spirit has spoken by Esaias: “They drink wine with [the accompaniment of] 
harps, and tablets, and psalteries, and flutes; but they regard not the works of God, neither do they 
consider the work of His hands.” Lest, therefore, we should incur the same punishment as these men, the 
Lord reveals [to us] their end; showing at the same time, that if they obeyed Moses and the prophets, they 
would believe in Him whom these had preached, the Son of God, who rose from the dead, and bestows life 
upon us; and He shows that all are from one essence, that is, Abraham, and Moses, and the prophets, and 
also the Lord Himself, who rose from the dead, in whom many believe who are of the circumcision, who do 
also hear Moses and the prophets announcing the coming of the Son of God. But those who scoff [at the 
truth] assert that these men were from another essence, and they do not know the first-begotten from the 


dead; understanding Christ as a distinct being, who continued as if He were impassible, and Jesus, who 
suffered, as being altogether separate [from Him]. 


6. For they do not receive from the Father the knowledge of the Son; neither do they learn who the Father 
is from the Son, who teaches clearly and without parables Him who truly is God. He says: “Swear not at 
all; neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne; nor by the earth, for it is His footstool; neither by Jerusalem, 
for it is the city of the great King.” For these words are evidently spoken with reference to the Creator, as 
also Esaias says: “Heaven is my throne, the earth is my footstool.” And besides this Being there is no other 
God; otherwise He would not be termed by the Lord either “God” or “the great King;” for a Being who can 
be so described admits neither of any other being compared with nor set above Him. For he who has any 
superior over him, and is under the power of another, this being never can be called either “God” or “the 
great King.” 


7. But neither will these men be able to maintain that such words were uttered in an ironical manner, 
since it is proved to them by the words themselves that they were in earnest. For He who uttered them 
was Truth, and did truly vindicate His own house, by driving out of it the changers of money, who were 
buying and selling, saying unto them: “It is written, My house shall be called the house of prayer; but ye 
have made it a den of thieves.” And what reason had He for thus doing and saying, and vindicating His 
house, if He did preach another God? But [He did so], that He might point out the transgressors of His 
Father’s law; for neither did He bring any accusation against the house, nor did He blame the law, which 
He had come to fulfil; but He reproved those who were putting His house to an improper use, and those 
who were transgressing the law. And therefore the scribes and Pharisees, too, who from the times of the 
law had begun to despise God, did not receive His Word, that is, they did not believe on Christ. Of these 
Esaias says: “Thy princes are rebellious, companions of thieves, loving gifts, following after rewards, not 
judging the fatherless, and negligent of the cause of the widows.” And Jeremiah, in like manner: “They,” 
he says, “who rule my people did not know me; they are senseless and imprudent children; they are wise 
to do evil, but to do well they have no knowledge.” 


8. But as many as feared God, and were anxious about His law, these ran to Christ, and were all saved. 
For He said to His disciples: “Go ye to the sheep of the house of Israel, which have perished.” And many 
more Samaritans, it is said, when the Lord had tarried among them, two days, “believed because of His 
words, and said to the woman, Now we believe, not because of thy saying, for we ourselves have heard 
[Him], and know that this man is truly the Saviour of the world.” And Paul likewise declares, “And so all 
Israel shall be saved;” but he has also said, that the law was our pedagogue [to bring us] to Christ Jesus. 
Let them not therefore ascribe to the law the unbelief of certain [among them]. For the law never 
hindered them from believing in the Son of God; nay, but it even exhorted them so to do, saying that men 
can be saved in no other way from the old wound of the serpent than by believing in Him who, in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, is lifted up from the earth upon the tree of martyrdom, and draws all things to 
Himself, and vivifies the dead. 


CHAPTER III 


ANSWER TO THE CAVILS OF THE GNOSTICS. WE ARE NOT TO SUPPOSE THAT THE TRUE GOD CAN BE CHANGED, 
OR COME TO AN END BECAUSE THE HEAVENS, WHICH ARE HIS THRONE AND THE EARTH, HIS FOOTSTOOL, 
SHALL PASS AWAY 


1. Again, as to their malignantly asserting that if heaven is indeed the throne of God, and earth His 
footstool, and if it is declared that the heaven and earth shall pass away, then when these pass away the 
God who sitteth above must also pass away, and therefore He cannot be the God who is over all; in the 
first place, they are ignorant what the expression means, that heaven is [His] throne and earth [His] 
footstool. For they do not know what God is, but they imagine that He sits after the fashion of a man, and 
is contained within bounds, but does not contain. And they are also unacquainted with [the meaning of] 
the passing away of the heaven and earth; but Paul was not ignorant of it when he declared, “For the 
figure of this world passeth away.” In the next place, David explains their question, for he says that when 
the fashion of this world passes away, not only shall God remain, but His servants also, expressing himself 
thus in the 101st Psalm: “In the beginning, Thou, O Lord, hast founded the earth, and the heavens are the 
works of Thy hands. They shall perish, but Thou shalt endure, and all shall wax old as a garment; and as a 
vesture Thou shalt change them, and they shall be changed: but Thou art the same, and Thy years shall 
not fail. The children of Thy servants shall continue, and their seed shall be established for ever;” pointing 
out plainly what things they are that pass away, and who it is that doth endure for ever—God, together 
with His servants. And in like manner Esaias says: “Lift up your eyes to the heavens, and look upon the 
earth beneath; for the heaven has been set together as smoke, and the earth shall wax old like a garment, 
and they who dwell therein shall die in like manner. But my salvation shall be for ever, and my 
righteousness shall not pass away.” 


CHAPTER IV 


ANSWER TO ANOTHER OBJECTION, SHOWING THAT THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, WHICH WAS THE CITY 
OF THE GREAT KING, DIMINISHED NOTHING FROM THE SUPREME MAJESTY AND POWER OF GOD, FOR THAT 
THIS DESTRUCTION WAS PUT IN EXECUTION BY THE MOST WISE COUNSEL OF THE SAME GOD 


1. Further, also, concerning Jerusalem and the Lord, they venture to assert that, if it had been “the city of 
the great King,” it would not have been deserted. This is just as if any one should say, that if straw were a 
creation of God, it would never part company with the wheat; and that the vine twigs, if made by God, 
never would be lopped away and deprived of the clusters. But as these [vine twigs] have not been 
originally made for their own sake, but for that of the fruit growing upon them, which being come to 
maturity and taken away, they are left behind, and those which do not conduce to fructification are lopped 
off altogether; so also [was it with] Jerusalem, which had in herself borne the yoke of bondage (under 
which man was reduced, who in former times was not subject to God when death was reigning, and being 
subdued, became a fit subject for liberty), when the fruit of liberty had come, and reached maturity, and 
been reaped and stored in the barn, and when those which had the power to produce fruit had been 
carried away from her [i.e., from Jerusalem], and scattered throughout all the world. Even as Esaias saith, 
“The children of Jacob shall strike root, and Israel shall flourish, and the whole world shall be filled with 
his fruit.” The fruit, therefore, having been sown throughout all the world, she (Jerusalem) was deservedly 
forsaken, and those things which had formerly brought forth fruit abundantly were taken away; for from 
these, according to the flesh, were Christ and the apostles enabled to bring forth fruit. But now these are 
no longer useful for bringing forth fruit. For all things which have a beginning in time must of course have 
an end in time also. 


2. Since, then, the law originated with Moses, it terminated with John as a necessary consequence. Christ 
had come to fulfil it: wherefore “the law and the prophets were” with them “until John.” And therefore 
Jerusalem, taking its commencement from David, and fulfilling its own times, must have an end of 
legislation when the new covenant was revealed. For God does all things by measure and in order; 
nothing is unmeasured with Him, because nothing is out of order. Well spake he, who said that the 
unmeasurable Father was Himself subjected to measure in the Son; for the Son is the measure of the 
Father, since He also comprehends Him. But that the administration of them (the Jews) was temporary, 
Esaias says: “And the daughter of Zion shall be left as a cottage in a vineyard, and as a lodge in a garden 
of cucumbers.” And when shall these things be left behind? Is it not when the fruit shall be taken away, 
and the leaves alone shall be left, which now have no power of producing fruit? 


3. But why do we speak of Jerusalem, since, indeed, the fashion of the whole world must also pass away, 
when the time of its disappearance has come, in order that the fruit indeed may be gathered into the 
garner, but the chaff, left behind, may be consumed by fire? “For the day of the Lord cometh as a burning 
furnace, and all sinners shall be stubble, they who do evil things, and the day shall burn them up.” Now, 
who this Lord is that brings such a day about, John the Baptist points out, when he says of Christ, “He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire, having His fan in His hand to cleanse His floor; and 
He will gather His fruit into the garner, but the chaff He will burn up with unquenchable fire.” For He who 
makes the chaff and He who makes the wheat are not different persons, but one and the same, who 
judges them, that is, separates them. But the wheat and the chaff, being inanimate and irrational, have 
been made such by nature. But man, being endowed with reason, and in this respect like to God, having 
been made free in his will, and with power over himself, is himself the cause to himself, that sometimes he 
becomes wheat, and sometimes chaff. Wherefore also he shall be justly condemned, because, having been 
created a rational being, he lost the true rationality, and living irrationally, opposed the righteousness of 
God, giving himself over to every earthly spirit, and serving all lusts; as says the prophet, “Man, being in 
honour, did not understand: he was assimilated to senseless beasts, and made like to them.” 


CHAPTER V 


THE AUTHOR RETURNS TO HIS FORMER ARGUMENT, AND SHOWS THAT THERE WAS BUT ONE GOD ANNOUNCED 
BY THE LAW AND PROPHETS, WHOM CHRIST CONFESSES AS HIS FATHER, AND WHO, THROUGH HIS WORD, ONE 
LIVING GOD WITH HIM, MADE HIMSELF KNOWN TO MEN IN BOTH COVENANTS 


1. God, therefore, is one and the same, who rolls up the heaven as a book, and renews the face of the 
earth; who made the things of time for man, so that coming to maturity in them, he may produce the fruit 
of immortality; and who, through His kindness, also bestows [upon him] eternal things, “that in the ages 
to come He may show the exceeding riches of His grace;” who was announced by the law and the 
prophets, whom Christ confessed as His Father. Now He is the Creator, and He it is who is God over all, as 
Esaias says, “I am witness, saith the Lord God, and my servant whom I have chosen, that ye may know, 
and believe, and understand that I am. Before me there was no other God, neither shall be after me. Iam 
God, and besides me there is no Saviour. I have proclaimed, and I have saved.” And again: “I myself am 
the first God, and I am above things to come.” For neither in an ambiguous, nor arrogant, nor boastful 
manner, does He say these things; but since it was impossible, without God, to come to a knowledge of 
God, He teaches men, through His Word, to know God. To those, therefore, who are ignorant of these 
matters, and on this account imagine that they have discovered another Father, justly does one say, “Ye do 
err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God.” 


2. For our Lord and Master, in the answer which He gave to the Sadducees, who say that there is no 
resurrection, and who do therefore dishonour God, and lower the credit of the law, did both indicate a 
resurrection, and reveal God, saying to them, “Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of 
God.” “For, touching the resurrection of the dead,” He says, “have ye not read that which was spoken by 


God, saying, Iam the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob?” And He added, “He is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living; for all live to Him.” By these arguments He unquestionably made it 
clear, that He who spake to Moses out of the bush, and declared Himself to be the God of the fathers, He 
is the God of the living. For who is the God of the living unless He who is God, and above whom there is no 
other God? Whom also Daniel the prophet, when Cyrus king of the Persians said to him, “Why dost thou 
not worship Bel?” did proclaim, saying, “Because I do not worship idols made with hands, but the living 
God, who established the heaven and the earth and has dominion over all flesh.” Again did he say, “I will 
adore the Lord my God, because He is the living God.” He, then, who was adored by the prophets as the 
living God, He is the God of the living; and His Word is He who also spake to Moses, who also put the 
Sadducees to silence, who also bestowed the gift of resurrection, thus revealing [both] truths to those who 
are blind, that is, the resurrection and God [in His true character]. For if He be not the God of the dead, 
but of the living, yet was called the God of the fathers who were sleeping, they do indubitably live to God, 
and have not passed out of existence, since they are children of the resurrection. But our Lord is Himself 
the resurrection, as He does Himself declare, “I am the resurrection and the life.” But the fathers are His 
children; for it is said by the prophet: “Instead of thy fathers, thy children have been made to thee.” Christ 
Himself, therefore, together with the Father, is the God of the living, who spake to Moses, and who was 
also manifested to the fathers. 


3. And teaching this very thing, He said to the Jews: “Your father Abraham rejoiced that he should see my 
day; and he saw it, and was glad.” What is intended? “Abraham believed God, and it was imputed unto him 
for righteousness.” In the first place, [he believed] that He was the maker of heaven and earth, the only 
God; and in the next place, that He would make his seed as the stars of heaven. This is what is meant by 
Paul, [when he says,] “as lights in the world.” Righteously, therefore, having left his earthly kindred, he 
followed the Word of God, walking as a pilgrim with the Word, that he might [afterwards] have his abode 
with the Word. 


4. Righteously also the apostles, being of the race of Abraham, left the ship and their father, and followed 
the Word. Righteously also do we, possessing the same faith as Abraham, and taking up the cross as Isaac 
did the wood, follow Him. For in Abraham man had learned beforehand, and had been accustomed to 
follow the Word of God. For Abraham, according to his faith, followed the command of the Word of God, 
and with a ready mind delivered up, as a sacrifice to God, his only-begotten and beloved son, in order that 
God also might be pleased to offer up for all his seed His own beloved and only-begotten Son, as a 
sacrifice for our redemption. 


5. Since, therefore, Abraham was a prophet and saw in the Spirit the day of the Lord’s coming, and the 
dispensation of His suffering, through whom both he himself and all who, following the example of his 
faith, trust in God, should be saved, he rejoiced exceedingly. The Lord, therefore, was not unknown to 
Abraham, whose day he desired to see; nor, again, was the Lord’s Father, for he had learned from the 
Word of the Lord, and believed Him; wherefore it was accounted to him by the Lord for righteousness. For 
faith towards God justifies a man; and therefore he said, “I will stretch forth my hand to the most high 
God, who made the heaven and the earth.” All these truths, however, do those holding perverse opinions 
endeavour to overthrow, because of one passage, which they certainly do not understand correctly. 


CHAPTER VI 


EXPLANATION OF THE WORDS OF CHRIST, “NO MAN KNOWETH THE FATHER, BUT THE SON,” ETC.; WHICH 
WORDS THE HERETICS MISINTERPRET. PROOF THAT, BY THE FATHER REVEALING THE SON, AND BY THE SON 
BEING REVEALED, THE FATHER WAS NEVER UNKNOWN 


1. For the Lord, revealing Himself to His disciples, that He Himself is the Word, who imparts knowledge of 
the Father, and reproving the Jews, who imagined that they, had [the knowledge of] God, while they 
nevertheless rejected His Word, through whom God is made known, declared, “No man knoweth the Son, 
but the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whom the Son has willed to 
reveal [Him].” Thus hath Matthew set it down, and Luke in like manner, and Mark the very same; for John 
omits this passage. They, however, who would be wiser than the apostles, write [the verse] in the following 
manner: “No man knew the Father, but the Son; nor the Son, but the Father, and he to whom the Son has 
willed to reveal [Him];” and they explain it as if the true God were known to none prior to our Lord’s 
advent; and that God who was announced by the prophets, they allege not to be the Father of Christ. 


2. But if Christ did then [only] begin to have existence when He came [into the world] as man, and [if] the 
Father did remember [only] in the times of Tiberius Caesar to provide for [the wants of] men, and His 
Word was shown to have not always coexisted with His creatures; [it may be remarked that] neither then 
was it necessary that another God should be proclaimed, but [rather] that the reasons for so great 
carelessness and neglect on His part should be made the subject of investigation. For it is fitting that no 
such question should arise, and gather such strength, that it would indeed both change God, and destroy 
our faith in that Creator who supports us by means of His creation. For as we do direct our faith towards 
the Son, so also should we possess a firm and immoveable love towards the Father. In his book against 
Marcion, Justin does well say: “I would not have believed the Lord Himself, if He had announced any other 
than He who is our framer, maker, and nourisher. But because the only-begotten Son came to us from the 


one God, who both made this world and formed us, and contains and administers all things, summing up 
His own handiwork in Himself, my faith towards Him is stedfast, and my love to the Father immoveable, 
God bestowing both upon us.” 


3. For no one can know the Father, unless through the Word of God, that is, unless by the Son revealing 
[Him]; neither can he have knowledge of the Son, unless through the good pleasure of the Father. But the 
Son performs the good pleasure of the Father; for the Father sends, and the Son is sent, and comes. And 
His Word knows that His Father is, as far as regards us, invisible and infinite; and since He cannot be 
declared [by any one else], He does Himself declare Him to us; and, on the other hand, it is the Father 
alone who knows His own Word. And both these truths has our Lord declared. Wherefore the Son reveals 
the knowledge of the Father through His own manifestation. For the manifestation of the Son is the 
knowledge of the Father; for all things are manifested through the Word. In order, therefore, that we 
might know that the Son who came is He who imparts to those believing on Him a knowledge of the 
Father, He said to His disciples: “No man knoweth the Son but the Father, nor the Father but the Son, and 
those to whomsoever the Son shall reveal Him;” thus setting Himself forth and the Father as He [really] 
is, that we may not receive any other Father, except Him who is revealed by the Son. 


4. But this [Father] is the Maker of heaven and earth, as is shown from His words; and not he, the false 
father, who has been invented by Marcion, or by Valentinus, or by Basilides, or by Carpocrates, or by 
Simon, or by the rest of the “Gnostics,” falsely so called. For none of these was the Son of God; but Christ 
Jesus our Lord [was], against whom they set their teaching in opposition, and have the daring to preach 
an unknown God. But they ought to hear [this] against themselves: How is it that He is unknown, who is 
known by them? for, whatever is known even by a few, is not unknown. But the Lord did not say that both 
the Father and the Son could not be known at all (in totum), for in that case His advent would have been 
superfluous. For why did He come hither? Was it that He should say to us, “Never mind seeking after God; 
for He is unknown, and ye shall not find Him;” as also the disciples of Valentinus falsely declare that 
Christ said to their AEons? But this is indeed vain. For the Lord taught us that no man is capable of 
knowing God, unless he be taught of God; that is, that God cannot be known without God: but that this is 
the express will of the Father, that God should be known. For they shall know Him to whomsoever the Son 
has revealed Him. 


5. And for this purpose did the Father reveal the Son, that through His instrumentality He might be 
manifested to all, and might receive those righteous ones who believe in Him into incorruption and 
everlasting enjoyment (now, to believe in Him is to do His will); but He shall righteously shut out into the 
darkness which they have chosen for themselves, those who do not believe, and who do consequently 
avoid His light. The Father therefore has revealed Himself to all, by making His Word visible to all; and, 
conversely, the Word has declared to all the Father and the Son, since He has become visible to all. And 
therefore the righteous judgment of God [shall fall] upon all who, like others, have seen, but have not, like 
others, believed. 


6. For by means of the creation itself, the Word reveals God the Creator; and by means of the world [does 
He declare] the Lord the Maker of the world; and by means of the formation [of man] the Artificer who 
formed him; and by the Son that Father who begat the Son: and these things do indeed address all men in 
the same manner, but all do not in the same way believe them. But by the law and the prophets did the 
Word preach both Himself and the Father alike [to all]; and all the people heard Him alike, but all did not 
alike believe. And through the Word Himself who had been made visible and palpable, was the Father 
shown forth, although all did not equally believe in Him; but all saw the Father in the Son: for the Father 
is the invisible of the Son, but the Son the visible of the Father. And for this reason all spake with Christ 
when He was present [upon earth], and they named Him God. Yea, even the demons exclaimed, on 
beholding the Son: “We know Thee who Thou art, the Holy One of God.” And the devil looking at Him, and 
tempting Him, said: “If Thou art the Son of God;”—all thus indeed seeing and speaking of the Son and the 
Father, but all not believing [in them]. 


7. For it was fitting that the truth should receive testimony from all, and should become [a means of] 
judgment for the salvation indeed of those who believe, but for the condemnation of those who believe 
not; that all should be fairly judged, and that the faith in the Father and Son should be approved by all, 
that is, that it should be established by all [as the one means of salvation], receiving testimony from all, 
both from those belonging to it, since they are its friends, and by those having no connection with it, 
though they are its enemies. For that evidence is true, and cannot be gainsaid, which elicits even from its 
adversaries striking testimonies in its behalf; they being convinced with respect to the matter in hand by 
their own plain contemplation of it, and bearing testimony to it, as well as declaring it. But after a while 
they break forth into enmity, and become accusers [of what they had approved], and are desirous that 
their own testimony should not be [regarded as] true. He, therefore, who was known, was not a different 
being from Him who declared “No man knoweth the Father,” but one and the same, the Father making all 
things subject to Him; while He received testimony from all that He was very man, and that He was very 
God, from the Father, from the Spirit, from angels, from the creation itself, from men, from apostate 
spirits and demons, from the enemy, and last of all, from death itself. But the Son, administering all things 
for the Father, works from the beginning even to the end, and without Him no man can attain the 
knowledge of God. For the Son is the knowledge of the Father; but the knowledge of the Son is in the 


Father, and has been revealed through the Son; and this was the reason why the Lord declared: “No man 
knoweth the Son, but the Father; nor the Father, save the Son, and those to whomsoever the Son shall 
reveal [Him].” For “shall reveal” was said not with reference to the future alone, as if then [only] the Word 
had begun to manifest the Father when He was born of Mary, but it applies indifferently throughout all 
time. For the Son, being present with His own handiwork from the beginning, reveals the Father to all; to 
whom He wills, and when He wills, and as the Father wills. Wherefore, then, in all things, and through all 
things, there is one God, the Father, and one Word, and one Son, and one Spirit, and one salvation to all 
who believe in Him. 


CHAPTER VII 


RECAPITULATION OF THE FOREGOING ARGUMENT, SHOWING THAT ABRAHAM, THROUGH THE REVELATION OF 
THE WORD, KNEW THE FATHER, AND THE COMING OF THE SON OF GOD. FOR THIS CAUSE, HE REJOICED TO SEE 
THE DAY OF CHRIST, WHEN THE PROMISES MADE TO HIM SHOULD BE FULFILLED. THE FRUIT OF THIS 
REJOICING HAS FLOWED TO POSTERITY, VIZ., TO THOSE WHO ARE PARTAKERS IN THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM, BUT 
NOT TO THE JEWS WHO REJECT THE WORD OF GOD 


1. Therefore Abraham also, knowing the Father through the Word, who made heaven and earth, confessed 
Him to be God; and having learned, by an announcement [made to him], that the Son of God would be a 
man among men, by whose advent his seed should be as the stars of heaven, he desired to see that day, so 
that he might himself also embrace Christ; and, seeing it through the spirit of prophecy, he rejoiced. 
Wherefore Simeon also, one of his descendants, carried fully out the rejoicing of the patriarch, and said: 
“Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace. For mine eyes have seen Thy salvation, which Thou 
hast prepared before the face of all people: a light for the revelation of the Gentiles, and the glory of the 
people Israel.” And the angels, in like manner, announced tidings of great joy to the shepherds who were 
keeping watch by night. Moreover, Mary said, “My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced 
in God my salvation;”—the rejoicing of Abraham descending upon those who sprang from him,—those, 
namely, who were watching, and who beheld Christ, and believed in Him; while, on the other hand, there 
was a reciprocal rejoicing which passed backwards from the children to Abraham, who did also desire to 
see the day of Christ’s coming. Rightly, then, did our Lord bear witness to him, saying, “Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day; and he saw it, and was glad.” 


2. For not alone upon Abraham’s account did He say these things, but also that He might point out how all 
who have known God from the beginning, and have foretold the advent of Christ, have received the 
revelation from the Son Himself; who also in the last times was made visible and passible, and spake with 
the human race, that He might from the stones raise up children unto Abraham, and fulfil the promise 
which God had given him, and that He might make his seed as the stars of heaven, as John the Baptist 
says: “For God is able from these stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” Now, this Jesus did by 
drawing us off from the religion of stones, and bringing us over from hard and fruitless cogitations, and 
establishing in us a faith like to Abraham. As Paul does also testify, saying that we are children of 
Abraham because of the similarity of our faith, and the promise of inheritance. 


3. He is therefore one and the same God, who called Abraham and gave him the promise. But He is the 
Creator, who does also through Christ prepare lights in the world, [namely] those who believe from among 
the Gentiles. And He says, “Ye are the light of the world;” that is, as the stars of heaven. Him, therefore, I 
have rightly shown to be known by no man, unless by the Son, and to whomsoever the Son shall reveal 
Him. But the Son reveals the Father to all to whom He wills that He should be known; and neither without 
the goodwill of the Father nor without the agency of the Son, can any man know God. Wherefore did the 
Lord say to His disciples, “I am the way, the truth, and the life and no man cometh unto the Father but by 
Me. If ye had known Me, ye would have known My Father also: and from henceforth ye have both known 
Him, and have seen Him.” From these words it is evident, that He is known by the Son, that is, by the 
Word. 


4. Therefore have the Jews departed from God, in not receiving His Word, but imagining that they could 
know the Father [apart] by Himself, without the Word, that is, without the Son; they being ignorant of that 
God who spake in human shape to Abraham, and again to Moses, saying, “I have surely seen the affliction 
of My people in Egypt, and I have come down to deliver them.” For the Son, who is the Word of God, 
arranged these things beforehand from the beginning, the Father being in no want of angels, in order that 
He might call the creation into being, and form man, for whom also the creation was made; nor, again, 
standing in need of any instrumentality for the framing of created things, or for the ordering of those 
things which had reference to man; while, [at the same time,] He has a vast and unspeakable number of 
servants. For His offspring and His similitude do minister to Him in every respect; that is, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, the Word and Wisdom; whom all the angels serve, and to whom they are subject. Vain, 
therefore, are those who, because of that declaration, “No man knoweth the Father, but the Son,” do 
introduce another unknown Father. 


CHAPTER VIII 


VAIN ATTEMPTS OF MARCION AND HIS FOLLOWERS, WHO EXCLUDE ABRAHAM FROM THE SALVATION 
BESTOWED BY CHRIST, WHO LIBERATED NOT ONLY ABRAHAM, BUT THE SEED OF ABRAHAM, BY FULFILLING AND 
NOT DESTROYING THE LAW WHEN HE HEALED ON THE SABBATH-DAY 


1. Vain, too, is [the effort of] Marcion and his followers when they [seek to] exclude Abraham from the 
inheritance, to whom the Spirit through many men, and now by Paul, bears witness, that “he believed 
God, and it was imputed unto him for righteousness.” And the Lord [also bears witness to him,] in the first 
place, indeed, by raising up children to him from the stones, and making his seed as the stars of heaven, 
saying, “They shall come from the east and from the west, from the north and from the south, and shall 
recline with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven;” and then again by saying to the 
Jews, “When ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets in the kingdom of heaven, 
but you yourselves cast out.” This, then, is a clear point, that those who disallow his salvation, and frame 
the idea of another God besides Him who made the promise to Abraham, are outside the kingdom of God, 
and are disinherited from [the gift of] incorruption, setting at naught and blaspheming God, who 
introduces, through Jesus Christ, Abraham to the kingdom of heaven, and his seed, that is, the Church, 
upon which also is conferred the adoption and the inheritance promised to Abraham. 


2. For the Lord vindicated Abraham’s posterity by loosing them from bondage and calling them to 
salvation, as He did in the case of the woman whom He healed, saying openly to those who had not faith 
like Abraham, “Ye hypocrites, doth not each one of you on the Sabbath-days loose his ox or his ass, and 
lead him away to watering? And ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath 
bound these eighteen years, be loosed from this bond on the Sabbath-days?” It is clear therefore, that He 
loosed and vivified those who believe in Him as Abraham did, doing nothing contrary to the law when He 
healed upon the Sabbath-day. For the law did not prohibit men from being healed upon the Sabbaths; [on 
the contrary,] it even circumcised them upon that day, and gave command that the offices should be 
performed by the priests for the people; yea, it did not disallow the healing even of dumb animals. Both at 
Siloam and on frequent subsequent occasions, did He perform cures upon the Sabbath; and for this 
reason many used to resort to Him on the Sabbath-days. For the law commanded them to abstain from 
every servile work, that is, from all grasping after wealth which is procured by trading and by other 
worldly business; but it exhorted them to attend to the exercises of the soul, which consist in reflection, 
and to addresses of a beneficial kind for their neighbours’ benefit. And therefore the Lord reproved those 
who unjustly blamed Him for having healed upon the Sabbath-days. For He did not make void, but fulfilled 
the law, by performing the offices of the high priest, propitiating God for men, and cleansing the lepers, 
healing the sick, and Himself suffering death, that exiled man might go forth from condemnation, and 
might return without fear to his own inheritance. 


3. And again, the law did not forbid those who were hungry on the Sabbath-days to take food lying ready 
at hand: it did, however, forbid them to reap and to gather into the barn. And therefore did the Lord say to 
those who were blaming His disciples because they plucked and ate the ears of corn, rubbing them in 
their hands, “Have ye not read this, what David did, when himself was an hungered; how he went into the 
house of God, and ate the shew-bread, and gave to those who were with him; which it is not lawful to eat, 
but for the priests alone?” justifying His disciples by the words of the law, and pointing out that it was 
lawful for the priests to act freely. For David had been appointed a priest by God, although Saul 
persecuted him. For all the righteous possess the sacerdotal rank. And all the apostles of the Lord are 
priests, who do inherit here neither lands nor houses, but serve God and the altar continually. Of whom 
Moses also says in Deuteronomy, when blessing Levi, “Who said unto his father and to his mother, I have 
not known thee; neither did he acknowledge his brethren, and he disinherited his own sons: he kept Thy 
commandments, and observed Thy covenant.” But who are they that have left father and mother, and have 
said adieu to all their neighbours, on account of the word of God and His covenant, unless the disciples of 
the Lord? Of whom again Moses says, “They shall have no inheritance, for the Lord Himself is their 
inheritance.” And again, “The priests the Levites shall have no part in the whole tribe of Levi, nor 
substance with Israel; their substance is the offerings (fructifications) of the Lord: these shall they eat.” 
Wherefore also Paul says, “I do not seek after a gift, but I seek after fruit.” To His disciples He said, who 
had a priesthood of the Lord, to whom it was lawful when hungry to eat the ears of corn, “For the 
workman is worthy of his meat.” And the priests in the temple profaned the Sabbath, and were blameless. 
Wherefore, then, were they blameless? Because when in the temple they were not engaged in secular 
affairs, but in the service of the Lord, fulfilling the law, but not going beyond it, as that man did, who of 
his own accord carried dry wood into the camp of God, and was justly stoned to death. “For every tree 
that bringeth not forth good fruit shall be hewn down, and cast into the fire;” and “whosoever shall defile 
the temple of God, him shall God defile.” 


CHAPTER IX 
THERE IS BUT ONE AUTHOR, AND ONE END TO BOTH COVENANTS 


1. All things therefore are of one and the same substance, that is, from one and the same God; as also the 
Lord says to the disciples “Therefore every scribe, which is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven, is like 
unto a man that is an householder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.” He did 


not teach that he who brought forth the old was one, and he that brought forth the new, another; but that 
they were one and the same. For the Lord is the good man of the house, who rules the entire house of His 
Father; and who delivers a law suited both for slaves and those who are as yet undisciplined; and gives 
fitting precepts to those that are free, and have been justified by faith, as well as throws His own 
inheritance open to those that are sons. And He called His disciples “scribes” and “teachers of the 
kingdom of heaven;” of whom also He elsewhere says to the Jews: “Behold, I send unto you wise men, and 
scribes, and teachers; and some of them ye shall kill, and persecute from city to city.” Now, without 
contradiction, He means by those things which are brought forth from the treasure new and old, the two 
covenants; the old, that giving of the law which took place formerly; and He points out as the new, that 
manner of life required by the Gospel, of which David says, “Sing unto the Lord a new song;” and Esaias, 
“Sing unto the Lord a new hymn. His beginning (initium), His name is glorified from the height of the 
earth: they declare His powers in the isles.” And Jeremiah says: “Behold, I will make a new covenant, not 
as I made with your fathers” in Mount Horeb. But one and the same householder produced both 
covenants, the Word of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, who spake with both Abraham and Moses, and who 
has restored us anew to liberty, and has multiplied that grace which is from Himself. 


2. He declares: “For in this place is One greater than the temple.” But [the words] greater and less are not 
applied to those things which have nothing in common between themselves, and are of an opposite 
nature, and mutually repugnant; but are used in the case of those of the same substance, and which 
possess properties in common, but merely differ in number and size; such as water from water, and light 
from light, and grace from grace. Greater, therefore, is that legislation which has been given in order to 
liberty than that given in order to bondage; and therefore it has also been diffused, not throughout one 
nation [only], but over the whole world. For one and the same Lord, who is greater than the temple, 
greater than Solomon, and greater than Jonah, confers gifts upon men, that is, His own presence, and the 
resurrection from the dead; but He does not change God, nor proclaim another Father, but that very same 
one, who always has more to measure out to those of His household. And as their love towards God 
increases, He bestows more and greater [gifts]; as also the Lord said to His disciples: “Ye shall see 
greater things than these.” And Paul declares: “Not that I have already attained, or that I am justified, or 
already have been made perfect. For we know in part, and we prophesy in part; but when that which is 
perfect has come, the things which are in part shall be done away.” As, therefore, when that which is 
perfect is come, we shall not see another Father, but Him whom we now desire to see (for “blessed are the 
pure in heart: for they shall see God” ); neither shall we look for another Christ and Son of God, but Him 
who [was born] of the Virgin Mary, who also suffered, in whom too we trust, and whom we love; as Esaias 
says: “And they shall say in that day, Behold our Lord God, in whom we have trusted, and we have rejoiced 
in our salvation;” and Peter says in his Epistle: “Whom, not seeing, ye love; in whom, though now ye see 
Him not, ye have believed, ye shall rejoice with joy unspeakable;” neither do we receive another Holy 
Spirit, besides Him who is with us, and who cries, “Abba, Father;” and we shall make increase in the very 
same things [as now], and shall make progress, so that no longer through a glass, or by means of enigmas, 
but face to face, we shall enjoy the gifts of God;—so also now, receiving more than the temple, and more 
than Solomon, that is, the advent of the Son of God, we have not been taught another God besides the 
Framer and the Maker of all, who has been pointed out to us from the beginning; nor another Christ, the 
Son of God, besides Him who was foretold by the prophets. 


3. For the new covenant having been known and preached by the prophets, He who was to carry it out 
according to the good pleasure of the Father was also preached, having been revealed to men as God 
pleased; that they might always make progress through believing in Him, and by means of the 
[successive] covenants, should gradually attain to perfect salvation. For there is one salvation and one 
God; but the precepts which form the man are numerous, and the steps which lead man to God are not a 
few. It is allowable for an earthly and temporal king, though he is [but] a man, to grant to his subjects 
greater advantages at times: shall not this then be lawful for God, since He is [ever] the same, and is 
always willing to confer a greater [degree of] grace upon the human race, and to honour continually with 
many gifts those who please Him? But if this be to make progress, [namely,] to find out another Father 
besides Him who was preached from the beginning; and again, besides him who is imagined to have been 
discovered in the second place, to find out a third other,—then the progress of this man will consist in his 
also proceeding from a third to a fourth; and from this, again, to another and another: and thus he who 
thinks that he is always making progress of such a kind, will never rest in one God. For, being driven away 
from Him who truly is [God], and being turned backwards, he shall be for ever seeking, yet shall never 
find out God; but shall continually swim in an abyss without limits, unless, being converted by repentance, 
he return to the place from which he had been cast out, confessing one God, the Father, the Creator, and 
believing [in Him] who was declared by the law and the prophets, who was borne witness to by Christ, as 
He did Himself declare to those who were accusing His disciples of not observing the tradition of the 
elders: “Why do ye make void the law of God by reason of your tradition? For God said, Honour thy father 
and mother; and, Whosoever curseth father or mother, let him die the death.” And again, He says to them 
a second time: “And ye have made void the word of God by reason of your tradition;” Christ confessing in 
the plainest manner Him to be Father and God, who said in the law, “Honour thy father and mother; that it 
may be well with thee.” For the true God did confess the commandment of the law as the word of God, 
and called no one else God besides His own Father. 


CHAPTER X 


THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES, AND THOSE WRITTEN BY MOSES IN PARTICULAR, DO EVERYWHERE MAKE 
MENTION OF THE SON OF GOD, AND FORETELL HIS ADVENT AND PASSION. FROM THIS FACT IT FOLLOWS THAT 
THEY WERE INSPIRED BY ONE AND THE SAME GOD 


1. Wherefore also John does appropriately relate that the Lord said to the Jews: “Ye search the Scriptures, 
in which ye think ye have eternal life; these are they which testify of me. And ye are not willing to come 
unto Me, that ye may have life.” How therefore did the Scriptures testify of Him, unless they were from 
one and the same Father, instructing men beforehand as to the advent of His Son, and foretelling the 
salvation brought in by Him? “For if ye had believed Moses, ye would also have believed Me; for he wrote 
of Me;” [saying this,] no doubt, because the Son of God is implanted everywhere throughout his writings: 
at one time, indeed, speaking with Abraham, when about to eat with him; at another time with Noah, 
giving to him the dimensions [of the ark]; at another; inquiring after Adam; at another, bringing down 
judgment upon the Sodomites; and again, when He becomes visible, and directs Jacob on his journey, and 
speaks with Moses from the bush. And it would be endless to recount [the occasions] upon which the Son 
of God is shown forth by Moses. Of the day of His passion, too, he was not ignorant; but foretold Him, 
after a figurative manner, by the name given to the passover; and at that very festival, which had been 
proclaimed such a long time previously by Moses, did our Lord suffer, thus fulfilling the passover. And he 
did not describe the day only, but the place also, and the time of day at which the sufferings ceased, and 
the sign of the setting of the sun, saying: “Thou mayest not sacrifice the passover within any other of thy 
cities which the Lord God gives thee; but in the place which the Lord thy God shall choose that His name 
be called on there, thou shalt sacrifice the passover at even, towards the setting of the sun.” 


2. And already he had also declared His advent, saying, “There shall not fail a chief in Judah, nor a leader 
from his loins, until He come for whom it is laid up, and He is the hope of the nations; binding His foal to 
the vine, and His ass’s colt to the creeping ivy. He shall wash His stole in wine, and His upper garment in 
the blood of the grape; His eyes shall be more joyous than wine, and His teeth whiter than milk.” For, let 
those who have the reputation of investigating everything, inquire at what time a prince and leader failed 
out of Judah, and who is the hope of the nations, who also is the vine, what was the ass’s colt [referred to 
as] His, what the clothing, and what the eyes, what the teeth, and what the wine, and thus let them 
investigate every one of the points mentioned; and they shall find that there was none other announced 
than our Lord, Christ Jesus. Wherefore Moses, when chiding the ingratitude of the people, said, “Ye 
infatuated people, and unwise, do ye thus requite the Lord?” And again, he indicates that He who from the 
beginning founded and created them, the Word, who also redeems and vivifies us in the last times, is 
shown as hanging on the tree, and they will not believe on Him. For he says, “And thy life shall be hanging 
before thine eyes, and thou wilt not believe thy life.” And again, “Has not this same one thy Father owned 
thee, and made thee, and created thee?” 


CHAPTER XI 


THE OLD PROPHETS AND RIGHTEOUS MEN KNEW BEFOREHAND OF THE ADVENT OF CHRIST, AND EARNESTLY 
DESIRED TO SEE AND HEAR HIM, HE REVEALING HIMSELF IN THE SCRIPTURES BY THE HOLY GHOST, AND 
WITHOUT ANY CHANGE IN HIMSELF, ENRICHING MEN DAY BY DAY WITH BENEFITS, BUT CONFERRING THEM IN 
GREATER ABUNDANCE ON LATER THAN ON FORMER GENERATIONS 


1. But that it was not only the prophets and many righteous men, who, foreseeing through the Holy Spirit 
His advent, prayed that they might attain to that period in which they should see their Lord face to face, 
and hear His words, the Lord has made manifest, when He says to His disciples, “Many prophets and 
righteous men have desired to see those things which ye see, and have not seen them; and to hear those 
things which ye hear, and have not heard them.” In what way, then, did they desire both to hear and to 
see, unless they had foreknowledge of His future advent? But how could they have foreknown it, unless 
they had previously received foreknowledge from Himself? And how do the Scriptures testify of Him, 
unless all things had ever been revealed and shown to believers by one and the same God through the 
Word; He at one time conferring with His creature, and at another propounding His law; at one time, 
again, reproving, at another exhorting, and then setting free His servant, and adopting him as a son (in 
filium); and, at the proper time, bestowing an incorruptible inheritance, for the purpose of bringing man 
to perfection? For He formed him for growth and increase, as the Scripture says: “Increase and multiply.” 


2. And in this respect God differs from man, that God indeed makes, but man is made; and truly, He who 
makes is always the same; but that which is made must receive both beginning, and middle, and addition, 
and increase. And God does indeed create after a skilful manner, while, [as regards] man, he is created 
skilfully. God also is truly perfect in all things, Himself equal and similar to Himself, as He is all light, and 
all mind, and all substance, and the fount of all good; but man receives advancement and increase 
towards God. For as God is always the same, so also man, when found in God, shall always go on towards 
God. For neither does God at any time cease to confer benefits upon, or to enrich man; nor does man ever 
cease from receiving the benefits, and being enriched by God. For the receptacle of His goodness, and the 
instrument of His glorification, is the man who is grateful to Him that made him; and again, the receptacle 
of His just judgment is the ungrateful man, who both despises his Maker and is not subject to His Word; 
who has promised that He will give very much to those always bringing forth fruit, and more [and more] 


to those who have the Lord’s money. “Well done,” He says, “good and faithful servant: because thou hast 
been faithful in little, I will appoint thee over many things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” The Lord 
Himself thus promises very much. 


3. As, therefore, He has promised to give very much to those who do now bring forth fruit, according to 
the gift of His grace, but not according to the changeableness of “knowledge;” for the Lord remains the 
same, and the same Father is revealed; thus, therefore, has the one and the same Lord granted, by means 
of His advent, a greater gift of grace to those of a later period, than what He had granted to those under 
the Old Testament dispensation. For they indeed used to hear, by means of [His] servants, that the King 
would come, and they rejoiced to a certain extent, inasmuch as they hoped for His coming; but those who 
have beheld Him actually present, and have obtained liberty, and been made partakers of His gifts, do 
possess a greater amount of grace, and a higher degree of exultation, rejoicing because of the King’s 
arrival: as also David says, “My soul shall rejoice in the Lord; it shall be glad in His salvation.” And for this 
cause, upon His entrance into Jerusalem, all those who were in the way recognised David their king in His 
sorrow of soul, and spread their garments for Him, and ornamented the way with green boughs, crying 
out with great joy and gladness, “Hosanna to the Son of David; blessed is He that cometh in the name of 
the Lord: hosanna in the highest.” But to the envious wicked stewards, who circumvented those under 
them, and ruled over those that had no great intelligence, and for this reason were unwilling that the king 
should come, and who said to Him, “Hearest thou what these say?” did the Lord reply, “Have ye never 
read, Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast Thou perfected praise?”—thus pointing out that what 
had been declared by David concerning the Son of God, was accomplished in His own person; and 
indicating that they were indeed ignorant of the meaning of the Scripture and the dispensation of God; 
but declaring that it was Himself who was announced by the prophets as Christ, whose name is praised in 
all the earth, and who perfects praise to His Father from the mouth of babes and sucklings; wherefore 
also His glory has been raised above the heavens. 


4. If, therefore, the self-same person is present who was announced by the prophets, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and if His advent has brought in a fuller [measure of] grace and greater gifts to those who have 
received Him, it is plain that the Father also is Himself the same who was proclaimed by the prophets, and 
that the Son, on His coming, did not spread the knowledge of another Father, but of the same who was 
preached from the beginning; from whom also He has brought down liberty to those who, in a lawful 
manner, and with a willing mind, and with all the heart, do Him service; whereas to scoffers, and to those 
not subject to God, but who follow outward purifications for the praise of men (which observances had 
been given as a type of future things,—the law typifying, as it were, certain things in a shadow, and 
delineating eternal things by temporal, celestial by terrestrial), and to those who pretend that they do 
themselves observe more than what has been prescribed, as if preferring their own zeal to God Himself, 
while within they are full of hypocrisy, and covetousness, and all wickedness,—[to such] has He assigned 
everlasting perdition by cutting them off from life. 


CHAPTER XII 


IT CLEARLY APPEARS THAT THERE WAS BUT ONE AUTHOR OF BOTH THE OLD AND THE NEW LAW, FROM THE 
FACT THAT CHRIST CONDEMNED TRADITIONS AND CUSTOMS REPUGNANT TO THE FORMER, WHILE HE 
CONFIRMED ITS MOST IMPORTANT PRECEPTS, AND TAUGHT THAT HE WAS HIMSELF THE END OF THE MOSAIC 
LAW 


1. For the tradition of the elders themselves, which they pretended to observe from the law, was contrary 
to the law given by Moses. Wherefore also Esaias declares: “Thy dealers mix the wine with water,” 
showing that the elders were in the habit of mingling a watered tradition with the simple command of 
God; that is, they set up a spurious law, and one contrary to the [true] law; as also the Lord made plain, 
when He said to them, “Why do ye transgress the commandment of God, for the sake of your tradition?” 
For not only by actual transgression did they set the law of God at nought, mingling the wine with water; 
but they also set up their own law in opposition to it, which is termed, even to the present day, the 
pharisaical. In this [law] they suppress certain things, add others, and interpret others, again, as they 
think proper, which their teachers use, each one in particular; and desiring to uphold these traditions, 
they were unwilling to be subject to the law of God, which prepares them for the coming of Christ. But 
they did even blame the Lord for healing on the Sabbath-days, which, as I have already observed, the law 
did not prohibit. For they did themselves, in one sense, perform acts of healing upon the Sabbath-day, 
when they circumcised a man [on that day]; but they did not blame themselves for transgressing the 
command of God through tradition and the aforesaid pharisaical law, and for not keeping the 
commandment of the law, which is the love of God. 


2. But that this is the first and greatest commandment, and that the next [has respect to love] towards our 
neighbour, the Lord has taught, when He says that the entire law and the prophets hang upon these two 
commandments. Moreover, He did not Himself bring down [from heaven] any other commandment 
greater than this one, but renewed this very same one to His disciples, when He enjoined them to love 
God with all their heart, and others as themselves. But if He had descended from another Father, He 
never would have made use of the first and greatest commandment of the law; but He would undoubtedly 
have endeavoured by all means to bring down a greater one than this from the perfect Father, so as not to 


make use of that which had been given by the God of the law. And Paul in like manner declares, “Love is 
the fulfilling of the law:” and [he declares] that when all other things have been destroyed, there shall 
remain “faith, hope, and love; but the greatest of all is love;” and that apart from the love of God, neither 
knowledge avails anything, nor the understanding of mysteries, nor faith, nor prophecy, but that without 
love all are hollow and vain; moreover, that love makes man perfect; and that he who loves God is perfect, 
both in this world and in that which is to come. For we do never cease from loving God; but in proportion 
as we continue to contemplate Him, so much the more do we love Him. 


3. As in the law, therefore, and in the Gospel [likewise], the first and greatest commandment is, to love the 
Lord God with the whole heart, and then there follows a commandment like to it, to love one’s neighbour 
as one’s self; the author of the law and the Gospel is shown to be one and the same. For the precepts of an 
absolutely perfect life, since they are the same in each Testament, have pointed out [to us] the same God, 
who certainly has promulgated particular laws adapted for each; but the more prominent and the greatest 
[commandments], without which salvation cannot [be attained], He has exhorted [us to observe] the same 
in both. 


4. The Lord, too, does not do away with this [God], when He shows that the law was not derived from 
another God, expressing Himself as follows to those who were being instructed by Him, to the multitude 
and to His disciples: “The scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat. All, therefore, whatsoever they bid you 
observe, that observe and do; but do not ye after their works: for they say, and do not. For they bind heavy 
burdens, and lay them upon men’s shoulders; but they themselves will not so much as move them with a 
finger.” He therefore did not throw blame upon that law which was given by Moses, when He exhorted it 
to be observed, Jerusalem being as yet in safety; but He did throw blame upon those persons, because 
they repeated indeed the words of the law, yet were without love. And for this reason were they held as 
being unrighteous as respects God, and as respects their neighbours. As also Isaiah says: “This people 
honoureth Me with their lips, but their heart is far from Me: howbeit in vain do they worship Me, teaching 
the doctrines and the commandments of men.” He does not call the law given by Moses commandments of 
men, but the traditions of the elders themselves which they had invented, and in upholding which they 
made the law of God of none effect, and were on this account also not subject to His Word. For this is 
what Paul says concerning these men: “For they, being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about 
to establish their own righteousness, have not submitted themselves to the righteousness of God. For 
Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” And how is Christ the end of 
the law, if He be not also the final cause of it? For He who has brought in the end has Himself also 
wrought the beginning; and it is He who does Himself say to Moses, “I have surely seen the affliction of 
my people which is in Egypt, and I have come down to deliver them;” it being customary from the 
beginning with the Word of God to ascend and descend for the purpose of saving those who were in 
affliction. 


5. Now, that the law did beforehand teach mankind the necessity of following Christ, He does Himself 
make manifest, when He replied as follows to him who asked Him what he should do that he might inherit 
eternal life: “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” But upon the other asking “Which?” 
again the Lord replies: “Do not commit adultery, do not kill, do not steal, do not bear false witness, honour 
father and mother, and thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,”—setting as an ascending series (velut 
gradus) before those who wished to follow Him, the precepts of the law, as the entrance into life; and 
what He then said to one He said to all. But when the former said, “All these have I done” (and most likely 
he had not kept them, for in that case the Lord would not have said to him, “Keep the commandments”), 
the Lord, exposing his covetousness, said to him, “If thou wilt be perfect, go, sell all that thou hast, and 
distribute to the poor; and come, follow me;” promising to those who would act thus, the portion 
belonging to the apostles (apostolorum partem). And He did not preach to His followers another God the 
Father, besides Him who was proclaimed by the law from the beginning; nor another Son; nor the Mother, 
the enthymesis of the AEon, who existed in suffering and apostasy; nor the Pleroma of the thirty AEons, 
which has been proved vain, and incapable of being believed in; nor that fable invented by the other 
heretics. But He taught that they should obey the commandments which God enjoined from the beginning, 
and do away with their former covetousness by good works, and follow after Christ. But that possessions 
distributed to the poor do annul former covetousness, Zaccheus made evident, when he said, “Behold, the 
half of my goods I give to the poor; and if I have defrauded any one, I restore fourfold.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


CHRIST DID NOT ABROGATE THE NATURAL PRECEPTS OF THE LAW, BUT RATHER FULFILLED AND EXTENDED 
THEM. HE REMOVED THE YOKE AND BONDAGE OF THE OLD LAW, SO THAT MANKIND, BEING NOW SET FREE, 
MIGHT SERVE GOD WITH THAT TRUSTFUL PIETY WHICH BECOMETH SONS 


1. And that the Lord did not abrogate the natural [precepts] of the law, by which man is justified, which 
also those who were justified by faith, and who pleased God, did observe previous to the giving of the law, 
but that He extended and fulfilled them, is shown from His words. “For,” He remarks, “it has been said to 
them of old time, Do not commit adultery. But I say unto you, That every one who hath looked upon a 
woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery with her already in his heart.” And again: “It has been 
said, Thou shalt not kill. But I say unto you, Every one who is angry with his brother without a cause, shall 


be in danger of the judgment.” And, “It hath been said, Thou shalt not forswear thyself. But I say unto you, 
Swear not at all; but let your conversation be, Yea, yea, and Nay, nay.” And other statements of a like 
nature. For all these do not contain or imply an opposition to and an overturning of the [precepts] of the 
past, as Marcion’s followers do strenuously maintain; but [they exhibit] a fulfilling and an extension of 
them, as He does Himself declare: “Unless your righteousness shall exceed that of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” For what meant the excess referred to? In the 
first place, [we must] believe not only in the Father, but also in His Son now revealed; for He it is who 
leads man into fellowship and unity with God. In the next place, [we must] not only say, but we must do; 
for they said, but did not. And [we must] not only abstain from evil deeds, but even from the desires after 
them. Now He did not teach us these things as being opposed to the law, but as fulfilling the law, and 
implanting in us the varied righteousness of the law. That would have been contrary to the law, if He had 
commanded His disciples to do anything which the law had prohibited. But this which He did command— 
namely, not only to abstain from things forbidden by the law, but even from longing after them—is not 
contrary to [the law], as I have remarked, neither is it the utterance of one destroying the law, but of one 
fulfilling, extending, and affording greater scope to it. 


2. For the law, since it was laid down for those in bondage, used to instruct the soul by means of those 
corporeal objects which were of an external nature, drawing it, as by a bond, to obey its commandments, 
that man might learn to serve God. But the Word set free the soul, and taught that through it the body 
should be willingly purified. Which having been accomplished, it followed as of course, that the bonds of 
slavery should be removed, to which man had now become accustomed, and that he should follow God 
without fetters: moreover, that the laws of liberty should be extended, and subjection to the king 
increased, so that no one who is converted should appear unworthy to Him who set him free, but that the 
piety and obedience due to the Master of the household should be equally rendered both by servants and 
children; while the children possess greater confidence [than the servants], inasmuch as the working of 
liberty is greater and more glorious than that obedience which is rendered in [a state of] slavery. 


3. And for this reason did the Lord, instead of that [commandment], “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” 
forbid even concupiscence; and instead of that which runs thus, “Thou shalt not kill,” He prohibited 
anger; and instead of the law enjoining the giving of tithes, [He told us] to share all our possessions with 
the poor; and not to love our neighbours only, but even our enemies; and not merely to be liberal givers 
and bestowers, but even that we should present a gratuitous gift to those who take away our goods. For 
“to him that taketh away thy coat,” He says, “give to him thy cloak also; and from him that taketh away 
thy goods, ask them not again; and as ye would that men should do unto you, do ye unto them:” so that we 
may not grieve as those who are unwilling to be defrauded, but may rejoice as those who have given 
willingly, and as rather conferring a favour upon our neighbours than yielding to necessity. “And if any 
one,” He says, “shall compel thee [to go] a mile, go with him twain;” so that thou mayest not follow him as 
a slave, but may as a free man go before him, showing thyself in all things kindly disposed and useful to 
thy neighbour, not regarding their evil intentions, but performing thy kind offices, assimilating thyself to 
the Father, “who maketh His sun to rise upon the evil and the good, and sendeth rain upon the just and 
unjust.” Now all these [precepts], as I have already observed, were not [the injunctions] of one doing away 
with the law, but of one fulfilling, extending, and widening it among us; just as if one should say, that the 
more extensive operation of liberty implies that a more complete subjection and affection towards our 
Liberator had been implanted within us. For He did not set us free for this purpose, that we should depart 
from Him (no one, indeed, while placed out of reach of the Lord’s benefits, has power to procure for 
himself the means of salvation), but that the more we receive His grace, the more we should love Him. 
Now the more we have loved Him, the more glory shall we receive from Him, when we are continually in 
the presence of the Father. 


4. Inasmuch, then, as all natural precepts are common to us and to them (the Jews), they had in them 
indeed the beginning and origin; but in us they have received growth and completion. For to yield assent 
to God, and to follow His Word, and to love Him above all, and one’s neighbour as one’s self (now man is 
neighbour to man), and to abstain from every evil deed, and all other things of a like nature which are 
common to both [covenants], do reveal one and the same God. But this is our Lord, the Word of God, who 
in the first instance certainly drew slaves to God, but afterwards He set those free who were subject to 
Him, as He does Himself declare to His disciples: “I will not now call you servants, for the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth; but I have called you friends, for all things which I have heard from My 
Father I have made known.” For in that which He says, “I will not now call you servants,” He indicates in 
the most marked manner that it was Himself who did originally appoint for men that bondage with respect 
to God through the law, and then afterwards conferred upon them freedom. And in that He says, “For the 
servant knoweth not what his lord doeth,” He points out, by means of His own advent, the ignorance of a 
people in a servile condition. But when He terms His disciples “the friends of God,” He plainly declares 
Himself to be the Word of God, whom Abraham also followed voluntarily and under no compulsion (sine 
vinculis), because of the noble nature of his faith, and so became “the friend of God.” But the Word of God 
did not accept of the friendship of Abraham, as though He stood in need of it, for He was perfect from the 
beginning (“Before Abraham was,” He says, “I am” ), but that He in His goodness might bestow eternal 
life upon Abraham himself, inasmuch as the friendship of God imparts immortality to those who embrace 
it. 


CHAPTER XIV 


IF GOD DEMANDS OBEDIENCE FROM MAN, IF HE FORMED MAN, CALLED HIM AND PLACED HIM UNDER LAWS, IT 
WAS MERELY FOR MAN’S WELFARE; NOT THAT GOD STOOD IN NEED OF MAN, BUT THAT HE GRACIOUSLY 
CONFERRED UPON MAN HIS FAVOURS IN EVERY POSSIBLE MANNER 


1. In the beginning, therefore, did God form Adam, not as if He stood in need of man, but that He might 
have [some one] upon whom to confer His benefits. For not alone antecedently to Adam, but also before 
all creation, the Word glorified His Father, remaining in Him; and was Himself glorified by the Father, as 
He did Himself declare, “Father, glorify Thou Me with the glory which I had with Thee before the world 
was.” Nor did He stand in need of our service when He ordered us to follow Him; but He thus bestowed 
salvation upon ourselves. For to follow the Saviour is to be a partaker of salvation, and to follow light is to 
receive light. But those who are in light do not themselves illumine the light, but are illumined and 
revealed by it: they do certainly contribute nothing to it, but, receiving the benefit, they are illumined by 
the light. Thus, also, service [rendered] to God does indeed profit God nothing, nor has God need of 
human obedience; but He grants to those who follow and serve Him life and incorruption and eternal 
glory, bestowing benefit upon those who serve [Him], because they do serve Him, and on His followers, 
because they do follow Him; but does not receive any benefit from them: for He is rich, perfect, and in 
need of nothing. But for this reason does God demand service from men, in order that, since He is good 
and merciful, He may benefit those who continue in His service. For, as much as God is in want of nothing, 
so much does man stand in need of fellowship with God. For this is the glory of man, to continue and 
remain permanently in God’s service. Wherefore also did the Lord say to His disciples, “Ye have not 
chosen Me, but I have chosen you;” indicating that they did not glorify Him when they followed Him; but 
that, in following the Son of God, they were glorified by Him. And again, “I will, that where I am, there 
they also may be, that they may behold My glory;” not vainly boasting because of this, but desiring that 
His disciples should share in His glory: of whom Esaias also says, “I will bring thy seed from the east, and 
will gather thee from the west; and I will say to the north, Give up; and to the south, Keep not back: bring 
My sons from far, and My daughters from the ends of the earth; all, as many as have been called in My 
name: for in My glory I have prepared, and formed, and made him.” Inasmuch as then, “wheresoever the 
carcase is, there shall also the eagles be gathered together,” we do participate in the glory of the Lord, 
who has both formed us, and prepared us for this, that, when we are with Him, we may partake of His 


glory. 


2. Thus it was, too, that God formed man at the first, because of His munificence; but chose the patriarchs 
for the sake of their salvation; and prepared a people beforehand, teaching the headstrong to follow God; 
and raised up prophets upon earth, accustoming man to bear His Spirit [within him], and to hold 
communion with God: He Himself, indeed, having need of nothing, but granting communion with Himself 
to those who stood in need of it, and sketching out, like an architect, the plan of salvation to those that 
pleased Him. And He did Himself furnish guidance to those who beheld Him not in Egypt, while to those 
who became unruly in the desert He promulgated a law very suitable [to their condition]. Then, on the 
people who entered into the good land He bestowed a noble inheritance; and He killed the fatted calf for 
those converted to the Father, and presented them with the finest robe. Thus, in a variety of ways, He 
adjusted the human race to an agreement with salvation. On this account also does John declare in the 
Apocalypse, “And His voice as the sound of many waters.” For the Spirit [of God] is truly [like] many 
waters, since the Father is both rich and great. And the Word, passing through all those [men], did 
liberally confer benefits upon His subjects, by drawing up in writing a law adapted and applicable to every 
class [among them]. 


3. Thus, too, He imposed upon the [Jewish] people the construction of the tabernacle, the building of the 
temple, the election of the Levites, sacrifices also, and oblations, legal monitions, and all the other service 
of the law. He does Himself truly want none of these things, for He is always full of all good, and had in 
Himself all the odour of kindness, and every perfume of sweet-smelling savours, even before Moses 
existed. Moreover, He instructed the people, who were prone to turn to idols, instructing them by 
repeated appeals to persevere and to serve God, calling them to the things of primary importance by 
means of those which were secondary; that is, to things that are real, by means of those that are typical; 
and by things temporal, to eternal; and by the carnal to the spiritual; and by the earthly to the heavenly; 
as was also said to Moses, “Thou shalt make all things after the pattern of those things which thou sawest 
in the mount.” For during forty days He was learning to keep [in his memory] the words of God, and the 
celestial patterns, and the spiritual images, and the types of things to come; as also Paul says: “For they 
drank of the rock which followed them: and the rock was Christ.” And again, having first mentioned what 
are contained in the law, he goes on to say: “Now all these things happened to them in a figure; but they 
were written for our admonition, upon whom the end of the ages is come.” For by means of types they 
learned to fear God, and to continue devoted to His service. 


CHAPTER XV 


AT FIRST GOD DEEMED IT SUFFICIENT TO INSCRIBE THE NATURAL LAW, OR THE DECALOGUE, UPON THE 
HEARTS OF MEN; BUT AFTERWARDS HE FOUND IT NECESSARY TO BRIDLE, WITH THE YOKE OF THE MOSAIC LAW, 
THE DESIRES OF THE JEWS, WHO WERE ABUSING THEIR LIBERTY; AND EVEN TO ADD SOME SPECIAL 
COMMANDS, BECAUSE OF THE HARDNESS OF THEIR HEARTS 


1. They (the Jews) had therefore a law, a course of discipline, and a prophecy of future things. For God at 
the first, indeed, warning them by means of natural precepts, which from the beginning He had implanted 
in mankind, that is, by means of the Decalogue (which, if any one does not observe, he has no salvation), 
did then demand nothing more of them. As Moses says in Deuteronomy, “These are all the words which 
the Lord spake to the whole assembly of the sons of Israel on the mount, and He added no more; and He 
wrote them on two tables of stone, and gave them to me.” For this reason [He did so], that they who are 
willing to follow Him might keep these commandments. But when they turned themselves to make a calf, 
and had gone back in their minds to Egypt, desiring to be slaves instead of free-men, they were placed for 
the future in a state of servitude suited to their wish,—[a slavery] which did not indeed cut them off from 
God, but subjected them to the yoke of bondage; as Ezekiel the prophet, when stating the reasons for the 
giving of such a law, declares: “And their eyes were after the desire of their heart; and I gave them 
statutes that were not good, and judgments in which they shall not live.” Luke also has recorded that 
Stephen, who was the first elected into the diaconate by the apostles, and who was the first slain for the 
testimony of Christ, spoke regarding Moses as follows: “This man did indeed receive the commandments 
of the living God to give to us, whom your fathers would not obey, but thrust [Him from them], and in their 
hearts turned back again into Egypt, saying unto Aaron, Make us gods to go before us; for we do not know 
what has happened to [this] Moses, who led us from the land of Egypt. And they made a calf in those days, 
and offered sacrifices to the idol, and were rejoicing in the works of their own hands. But God turned, and 
gave them up to worship the hosts of heaven; as it is written in the book of the prophets: O ye house of 
Israel, have ye offered to Me sacrifices and oblations for forty years in the wilderness? And ye took up the 
tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of the god Remphan, figures which ye made to worship them;” pointing 
out plainly, that the law being such, was not given to them by another God, but that, adapted to their 
condition of servitude, [it originated] from the very same [God as we worship]. Wherefore also He says to 
Moses in Exodus: “I will send forth My angel before thee; for I will not go up with thee, because thou art a 
stiff-necked people.” 


2. And not only so, but the Lord also showed that certain precepts were enacted for them by Moses, on 
account of their hardness [of heart], and because of their unwillingness to be obedient, when, on their 
saying to Him, “Why then did Moses command to give a writing of divorcement, and to send away a wife?” 
He said to them, “Because of the hardness of your hearts he permitted these things to you; but from the 
beginning it was not so;” thus exculpating Moses as a faithful servant, but acknowledging one God, who 
from the beginning made male and female, and reproving them as hard-hearted and disobedient. And 
therefore it was that they received from Moses this law of divorcement, adapted to their hard nature. But 
why say I these things concerning the Old Testament? For in the New also are the apostles found doing 
this very thing, on the ground which has been mentioned, Paul plainly declaring, “But these things I say, 
not the Lord.” And again: “But this I speak by permission, not by commandment.” And again: “Now, as 
concerning virgins, I have no commandment from the Lord; yet I give my judgment, as one that hath 
obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful.” But further, in another place he says: “That Satan tempt you 
not for your incontinence.” If, therefore, even in the New Testament, the apostles are found granting 
certain precepts in consideration of human infirmity, because of the incontinence of some, lest such 
persons, having grown obdurate, and despairing altogether of their salvation, should become apostates 
from God,—it ought not to be wondered at, if also in the Old Testament the same God permitted similar 
indulgences for the benefit of His people, drawing them on by means of the ordinances already 
mentioned, so that they might obtain the gift of salvation through them, while they obeyed the Decalogue, 
and being restrained by Him, should not revert to idolatry, nor apostatize from God, but learn to love Him 
with the whole heart. And if certain persons, because of the disobedient and ruined Israelites, do assert 
that the giver (doctor) of the law was limited in power, they will find in our dispensation, that “many are 
called, but few chosen;” and that there are those who inwardly are wolves, yet wear sheep’s clothing in 
the eyes of the world (foris); and that God has always preserved freedom, and the power of self- 
government in man, while at the same time He issued His own exhortations, in order that those who do 
not obey Him should be righteously judged (condemned) because they have not obeyed Him; and that 
those who have obeyed and believed on Him should be honoured with immortality. 


CHAPTER XVI 


PERFECT RIGHTEOUSNESS WAS CONFERRED NEITHER BY CIRCUMCISION NOR BY ANY OTHER LEGAL 
CEREMONIES. THE DECALOGUE, HOWEVER, WAS NOT CANCELLED BY CHRIST, BUT IS ALWAYS IN FORCE: MEN 
WERE NEVER RELEASED FROM ITS COMMANDMENTS 


1. Moreover, we learn from the Scripture itself, that God gave circumcision, not as the completer of 
righteousness, but as a sign, that the race of Abraham might continue recognisable. For it declares: “God 
said unto Abraham, Every male among you shall be circumcised; and ye shall circumcise the flesh of your 
foreskins, as a token of the covenant between Me and you.” This same does Ezekiel the prophet say with 
regard to the Sabbaths: “Also I gave them My Sabbaths, to be a sign between Me and them, that they 
might know that I am the Lord, that sanctify them.” And in Exodus, God says to Moses: “And ye shall 
observe My Sabbaths; for it shall be a sign between Me and you for your generations.” These things, then, 
were given for a sign; but the signs were not unsymbolical, that is, neither unmeaning nor to no purpose, 
inasmuch as they were given by a wise Artist; but the circumcision after the flesh typified that after the 
Spirit. For “we,” says the apostle, “have been circumcised with the circumcision made without hands.” 


And the prophet declares, “Circumcise the hardness of your heart.” But the Sabbaths taught that we 
should continue day by day in God’s service. “For we have been counted,” says the Apostle Paul, “all the 
day long as sheep for the slaughter;” that is, consecrated [to God], and ministering continually to our 
faith, and persevering in it, and abstaining from all avarice, and not acquiring or possessing treasures 
upon earth. Moreover, the Sabbath of God (requietio Dei), that is, the kingdom, was, as it were, indicated 
by created things; in which [kingdom], the man who shall have persevered in serving God (Deo assistere) 
shall, in a state of rest, partake of God’s table. 


2. And that man was not justified by these things, but that they were given as a sign to the people, this 
fact shows,—that Abraham himself, without circumcision and without observance of Sabbaths, “believed 
God, and it was imputed unto him for righteousness; and he was called the friend of God.” Then, again, 
Lot, without circumcision, was brought out from Sodom, receiving salvation from God. So also did Noah, 
pleasing God, although he was uncircumcised, receive the dimensions [of the ark], of the world of the 
second race [of men]. Enoch, too, pleasing God, without circumcision, discharged the office of God’s 
legate to the angels although he was a man, and was translated, and is preserved until now as a witness 
of the just judgment of God, because the angels when they had transgressed fell to the earth for 
judgment, but the man who pleased [God] was translated for salvation. Moreover, all the rest of the 
multitude of those righteous men who lived before Abraham, and of those patriarchs who preceded 
Moses, were justified independently of the things above mentioned, and without the law of Moses. As also 
Moses himself says to the people in Deuteronomy: “The Lord thy God formed a covenant in Horeb. The 
Lord formed not this covenant with your fathers, but for you.” 


3. Why, then, did the Lord not form the covenant for the fathers? Because “the law was not established for 
righteous men.” But the righteous fathers had the meaning of the Decalogue written in their hearts and 
souls, that is, they loved the God who made them, and did no injury to their neighbour. There was 
therefore no occasion that they should be cautioned by prohibitory mandates (correptoriis literis), 
because they had the righteousness of the law in themselves. But when this righteousness and love to God 
had passed into oblivion, and became extinct in Egypt, God did necessarily, because of His great goodwill 
to men, reveal Himself by a voice, and led the people with power out of Egypt, in order that man might 
again become the disciple and follower of God; and He afflicted those who were disobedient, that they 
should not contemn their Creator; and He fed them with manna, that they might receive food for their 
souls (uti rationalem acciperent escam); as also Moses says in Deuteronomy: “And fed thee with manna, 
which thy fathers did not know, that thou mightest know that man doth not live by bread alone; but by 
every word of God proceeding out of His mouth doth man live.” And it enjoined love to God, and taught 
just dealing towards our neighbour, that we should neither be unjust nor unworthy of God, who prepares 
man for His friendship through the medium of the Decalogue, and likewise for agreement with his 
neighbour,—matters which did certainly profit man himself; God, however, standing in no need of 
anything from man. 


4. And therefore does the Scripture say, “These words the Lord spake to all the assembly of the children 
of Israel in the mount, and He added no more;” for, as I have already observed, He stood in need of 
nothing from them. And again Moses says: “And now Israel, what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, 
but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in all His ways, and to love Him, and to serve the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul?” Now these things did indeed make man glorious, by supplying what 
was wanting to him, namely, the friendship of God; but they profited God nothing, for God did not at all 
stand in need of man’s love. For the glory of God was wanting to man, which he could obtain in no other 
way than by serving God. And therefore Moses says to them again: “Choose life, that thou mayest live, 
and thy seed, to love the Lord thy God, to hear His voice, to cleave unto Him; for this is thy life, and the 
length of thy days.” Preparing man for this life, the Lord Himself did speak in His own person to all alike 
the words of the Decalogue; and therefore, in like manner, do they remain permanently with us, receiving 
by means of His advent in the flesh, extension and increase, but not abrogation. 


5. The laws of bondage, however, were one by one promulgated to the people by Moses, suited for their 
instruction or for their punishment, as Moses himself declared: “And the Lord commanded me at that time 
to teach you statutes and judgments.” These things, therefore, which were given for bondage, and for a 
sign to them, He cancelled by the new covenant of liberty. But He has increased and widened those laws 
which are natural, and noble, and common to all, granting to men largely and without grudging, by means 
of adoption, to know God the Father, and to love Him with the whole heart, and to follow His word 
unswervingly, while they abstain not only from evil deeds, but even from the desire after them. But He has 
also increased the feeling of reverence; for sons should have more veneration than slaves, and greater 
love for their father. And therefore the Lord says, “As to every idle word that men have spoken, they shall 
render an account for it in the day of judgment.” And, “he who has looked upon a woman to lust after her, 
hath committed adultery with her already in his heart;” and, “he that is angry with his brother without a 
cause, shall be in danger of the judgment.” [All this is declared,] that we may know that we shall give 
account to God not of deeds only, as slaves, but even of words and thoughts, as those who have truly 
received the power of liberty, in which [condition] a man is more severely tested, whether he will 
reverence, and fear, and love the Lord. And for this reason Peter says “that we have not liberty as a cloak 
of maliciousness,” but as the means of testing and evidencing faith. 


CHAPTER XVII 


PROOF THAT GOD DID NOT APPOINT THE LEVITICAL DISPENSATION FOR HIS OWN SAKE, OR AS REQUIRING 
SUCH SERVICE; FOR HE DOES, IN FACT, NEED NOTHING FROM MEN 


1. Moreover, the prophets indicate in the fullest manner that God stood in no need of their slavish 
obedience, but that it was upon their own account that He enjoined certain observances in the law. And 
again, that God needed not their oblation, but [merely demanded it], on account of man himself who offers 
it, the Lord taught distinctly, as I have pointed out. For when He perceived them neglecting righteousness, 
and abstaining from the love of God, and imagining that God was to be propitiated by sacrifices and the 
other typical observances, Samuel did even thus speak to them: “God does not desire whole burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices, but He will have His voice to be hearkened to. Behold, a ready obedience is 
better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” David also says: “Sacrifice and oblation Thou 
didst not desire, but mine ears hast Thou perfected; burnt-offerings also for sin Thou hast not required.” 
He thus teaches them that God desires obedience, which renders them secure, rather than sacrifices and 
holocausts, which avail them nothing towards righteousness; and [by this declaration] he prophesies the 
new covenant at the same time. Still clearer, too, does he speak of these things in the fiftieth Psalm: “For 
if Thou hadst desired sacrifice, then would I have given it: Thou wilt not delight in burnt-offerings. The 
sacrifice of God is a broken spirit; a broken and contrite heart the Lord will not despise.” Because, 
therefore, God stands in need of nothing, He declares in the preceding Psalm: “I will take no calves out of 
thine house, nor he-goats out of thy fold. For Mine are all the beasts of the earth, the herds and the oxen 
on the mountains: I know all the fowls of heaven, and the various tribes of the field are Mine. If I were 
hungry, I would not tell thee: for the world is Mine, and the fulness thereof. Shall I eat the flesh of bulls, or 
drink the blood of goats?” Then, lest it might be supposed that He refused these things in His anger, He 
continues, giving him (man) counsel: “Offer unto God the sacrifice of praise, and pay thy vows to the Most 
High; and call upon Me in the day of thy trouble, and I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me;” 
rejecting, indeed, those things by which sinners imagined they could propitiate God, and showing that He 
does Himself stand in need of nothing; but He exhorts and advises them to those things by which man is 
justified and draws nigh to God. This same declaration does Esaias make: “To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto Me? saith the Lord. I am full.” And when He had repudiated holocausts, 
and sacrifices, and oblations, as likewise the new moons, and the sabbaths, and the festivals, and all the 
rest of the services accompanying these, He continues, exhorting them to what pertained to salvation: 
“Wash you, make you clean, take away wickedness from your hearts from before mine eyes: cease from 
your evil ways, learn to do well, seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow; and come, let us reason together, saith the Lord.” 


2. For it was not because He was angry, like a man, as many venture to say, that He rejected their 
sacrifices; but out of compassion to their blindness, and with the view of suggesting to them the true 
sacrifice, by offering which they shall appease God, that they may receive life from Him. As He elsewhere 
declares: “The sacrifice to God is an afflicted heart: a sweet savour to God is a heart glorifying Him who 
formed it.” For if, when angry, He had repudiated these sacrifices of theirs, as if they were persons 
unworthy to obtain His compassion, He would not certainly have urged these same things upon them as 
those by which they might be saved. But inasmuch as God is merciful, He did not cut them off from good 
counsel. For after He had said by Jeremiah, “To what purpose bring ye Me incense from Saba, and 
cinnamon from a far country? Your whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices are not acceptable to Me;” He 
proceeds: “Hear the word of the Lord, all Judah. These things saith the Lord, the God of Israel, Make 
straight your ways and your doings, and I will establish you in this place. Put not your trust in lying words, 
for they will not at all profit you, saying, The temple of the Lord, The temple of the Lord, it is [here].” 


3. And again, when He points out that it was not for this that He led them out of Egypt, that they might 
offer sacrifice to Him, but that, forgetting the idolatry of the Egyptians, they should be able to hear the 
voice of the Lord, which was to them salvation and glory, He declares by this same Jeremiah: “Thus saith 
the Lord; Collect together your burnt-offerings with your sacrifices and eat flesh. For I spake not unto 
your fathers nor commanded them in the day that I brought them out of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings 
or sacrifices: but this word I commanded them, saying, Hear My voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall 
be My people; and walk in all My ways whatsoever I have commanded you, that it may be well with you. 
But they obeyed not, nor hearkened; but walked in the imaginations of their own evil heart, and went 
backwards, and not forwards.” And again, when He declares by the same man, “But let him that glorieth, 
glory in this, to understand and know that I am the Lord, who doth exercise loving-kindness, and 
righteousness, and judgment in the earth;” He adds, “For in these things I delight, says the Lord,” but not 
in sacrifices, nor in holocausts, nor in oblations. For the people did not receive these precepts as of 
primary importance (principaliter), but as secondary, and for the reason already alleged, as Isaiah again 
says: “Thou hast not [brought to] Me the sheep of thy holocaust, nor in thy sacrifices hast thou glorified 
Me: thou hast not served Me in sacrifices, nor in [the matter of] frankincense hast thou done anything 
laboriously; neither hast thou bought for Me incense with money, nor have I desired the fat of thy 
sacrifices; but thou hast stood before Me in thy sins and in thine iniquities.” He says, therefore, “Upon 
this man will I look, even upon him that is humble, and meek, and who trembles at My words.” “For the 
fat and the fat flesh shall not take away from thee thine unrighteousness.” “This is the fast which I have 
chosen, saith the Lord. Loose every band of wickedness, dissolve the connections of violent agreements, 


give rest to those that are shaken, and cancel every unjust document. Deal thy bread to the hungry 
willingly, and lead into thy house the roofless stranger. If thou hast seen the naked, cover him, and thou 
shalt not despise those of thine own flesh and blood (domesticos seminis tui). Then shall thy morning light 
break forth, and thy health shall spring forth more speedily; and righteousness shall go before thee, and 
the glory of the Lord shall surround thee: and whilst thou art yet speaking, I will say, Behold, here I am.” 
And Zechariah also, among the twelve prophets, pointing out to the people the will of God, says: “These 
things does the Lord Omnipotent declare: Execute true judgment, and show mercy and compassion each 
one to his brother. And oppress not the widow, and the orphan, and the proselyte, and the poor; and let 
none imagine evil against your brother in his heart.” And again, he says: “These are the words which ye 
shall utter. Speak ye the truth every man to his neighbour, and execute peaceful judgment in your gates, 
and let none of you imagine evil in his heart against his brother, and ye shall not love false swearing: for 
all these things I hate, saith the Lord Almighty.” Moreover, David also says in like manner: “What man is 
there who desireth life, and would fain see good days? Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips that they 
speak no guile. Shun evil, and do good: seek peace, and pursue it.” 


4. From all these it is evident that God did not seek sacrifices and holocausts from them, but faith, and 
obedience, and righteousness, because of their salvation. As God, when teaching them His will in Hosea 
the prophet, said, “I desire mercy rather than sacrifice, and the knowledge of God more than burnt- 
offerings.” Besides, our Lord also exhorted them to the same effect, when He said, “But if ye had known 
what [this] meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the guiltless.” 
Thus does He bear witness to the prophets, that they preached the truth; but accuses these men (His 
hearers) of being foolish through their own fault. 


5. Again, giving directions to His disciples to offer to God the first-fruits of His own, created things—not 
as if He stood in need of them, but that they might be themselves neither unfruitful nor ungrateful—He 
took that created thing, bread, and gave thanks, and said, “This is My body.” And the cup likewise, which 
is part of that creation to which we belong, He confessed to be His blood, and taught the new oblation of 
the new covenant; which the Church receiving from the apostles, offers to God throughout all the world, 
to Him who gives us as the means of subsistence the first-fruits of His own gifts in the New Testament, 
concerning which Malachi, among the twelve prophets, thus spoke beforehand: “I have no pleasure in 
you, saith the Lord Omnipotent, and I will not accept sacrifice at your hands. For from the rising of the 
sun, unto the going down [of the same], My name is glorified among the Gentiles, and in every place 
incense is offered to My name, and a pure sacrifice; for great is My name among the Gentiles, saith the 
Lord Omnipotent;”—indicating in the plainest manner, by these words, that the former people [the Jews] 
shall indeed cease to make offerings to God, but that in every place sacrifice shall be offered to Him, and 
that a pure one; and His name is glorified among the Gentiles. 


6. But what other name is there which is glorified among the Gentiles than that of our Lord, by whom the 
Father is glorified, and man also? And because it is [the name] of His own Son, who was made man by 
Him, He calls it His own. Just as a king, if he himself paints a likeness of his son, is right in calling this 
likeness his own, for both these reasons, because it is [the likeness] of his son, and because it is his own 
production; so also does the Father confess the name of Jesus Christ, which is throughout all the world 
glorified in the Church, to be His own, both because it is that of His Son, and because He who thus 
describes it gave Him for the salvation of men. Since, therefore, the name of the Son belongs to the 
Father, and since in the omnipotent God the Church makes offerings through Jesus Christ, He says well on 
both these grounds, “And in every place incense is offered to My name, and a pure sacrifice.” Now John, in 
the Apocalypse, declares that the “incense” is “the prayers of the saints.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
CONCERNING SACRIFICES AND OBLATIONS, AND THOSE WHO TRULY OFFER THEM 


1. The oblation of the Church, therefore, which the Lord gave instructions to be offered throughout all the 
world, is accounted with God a pure sacrifice, and is acceptable to Him; not that He stands in need of a 
sacrifice from us, but that he who offers is himself glorified in what he does offer, if his gift be accepted. 
For by the gift both honour and affection are shown forth towards the King; and the Lord, wishing us to 
offer it in all simplicity and innocence, did express Himself thus: “Therefore, when thou offerest thy gift 
upon the altar, and shalt remember that thy brother hath ought against thee, leave thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then return and offer thy gift.” We are bound, 
therefore, to offer to God the first-fruits of His creation, as Moses also says, “Thou shalt not appear in the 
presence of the Lord thy God empty;” so that man, being accounted as grateful, by those things in which 
he has shown his gratitude, may receive that honour which flows from Him. 


2. And the class of oblations in general has not been set aside; for there were both oblations there [among 
the Jews], and there are oblations here [among the Christians]. Sacrifices there were among the people; 
sacrifices there are, too, in the Church: but the species alone has been changed, inasmuch as the offering 
is now made, not by slaves, but by freemen. For the Lord is [ever] one and the same; but the character of 
a servile oblation is peculiar [to itself], as is also that of freemen, in order that, by the very oblations, the 
indication of liberty may be set forth. For with Him there is nothing purposeless, nor without signification, 


nor without design. And for this reason they (the Jews) had indeed the tithes of their goods consecrated to 
Him, but those who have received liberty set aside all their possessions for the Lord’s purposes, 
bestowing joyfully and freely not the less valuable portions of their property, since they have the hope of 
better things [hereafter]; as that poor widow acted who cast all her living into the treasury of God. 


3. For at the beginning God had respect to the gifts of Abel, because he offered with single-mindedness 
and righteousness; but He had no respect unto the offering of Cain, because his heart was divided with 
envy and malice, which he cherished against his brother, as God says when reproving his hidden 
[thoughts], “Though thou offerest rightly, yet, if thou dost not divide rightly, hast thou not sinned? Be at 
rest;” since God is not appeased by sacrifice. For if any one shall endeavour to offer a sacrifice merely to 
outward appearance, unexceptionably, in due order, and according to appointment, while in his soul he 
does not assign to his neighbour that fellowship with him which is right and proper, nor is under the fear 
of God;—he who thus cherishes secret sin does not deceive God by that sacrifice which is offered correctly 
as to outward appearance; nor will such an oblation profit him anything, but [only] the giving up of that 
evil which has been conceived within him, so that sin may not the more, by means of the hypocritical 
action, render him the destroyer of himself. Wherefore did the Lord also declare: “Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites, for ye are like whited sepulchres. For the sepulchre appears beautiful outside, 
but within it is full of dead men’s bones, and all uncleanness; even so ye also outwardly appear righteous 
unto men, but within ye are full of wickedness and hypocrisy.” For while they were thought to offer 
correctly so far as outward appearance went, they had in themselves jealousy like to Cain; therefore they 
slew the Just One, slighting the counsel of the Word, as did also Cain. For [God] said to him, “Be at rest;” 
but he did not assent. Now what else is it to “be at rest” than to forego purposed violence? And saying 
similar things to these men, He declares: “Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse that which is within the cup, that 
the outside may be clean also.” And they did not listen to Him. For Jeremiah says, “Behold, neither thine 
eyes nor thy heart are good; but [they are turned] to thy covetousness, and to shed innocent blood, and 
for injustice, and for man-slaying, that thou mayest do it.” And again Isaiah saith, “Ye have taken counsel, 
but not of Me; and made covenants, [but] not by My Spirit.” In order, therefore, that their inner wish and 
thought, being brought to light, may show that God is without blame, and worketh no evil—that God who 
reveals what is hidden [in the heart], but who worketh not evil—when Cain was by no means at rest, He 
saith to him: “To thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule over him.” Thus did He in like manner speak 
to Pilate: “Thou shouldest have no power at all against Me, unless it were given thee from above;” God 
always giving up the righteous one [in this life to suffering], that he, having been tested by what he 
suffered and endured, may [at last] be accepted; but that the evildoer, being judged by the actions he has 
performed, may be rejected. Sacrifices, therefore, do not sanctify a man, for God stands in no need of 
sacrifice; but it is the conscience of the offerer that sanctifies the sacrifice when it is pure, and thus moves 
God to accept [the offering] as from a friend. “But the sinner,” says He, “who kills a calf [in sacrifice] to 
Me, is as if he slew a dog.” 


4. Inasmuch, then, as the Church offers with single-mindedness, her gift is justly reckoned a pure sacrifice 
with God. As Paul also says to the Philippians, “I am full, having received from Epaphroditus the things 
that were sent from you, the odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, pleasing to God.” For it 
behoves us to make an oblation to God, and in all things to be found grateful to God our Maker, in a pure 
mind, and in faith without hypocrisy, in well-grounded hope, in fervent love, offering the first-fruits of His 
own created things. And the Church alone offers this pure oblation to the Creator, offering to Him, with 
giving of thanks, [the things taken] from His creation. But the Jews do not offer thus: for their hands are 
full of blood; for they have not received the Word, through whom it is offered to God. Nor, again, do any of 
the conventicles (synagogae) of the heretics [offer this]. For some, by maintaining that the Father is 
different from the Creator, do, when they offer to Him what belongs to this creation of ours, set Him forth 
as being covetous of another’s property, and desirous of what is not His own. Those, again, who maintain 
that the things around us originated from apostasy, ignorance, and passion, do, while offering unto Him 
the fruits of ignorance, passion, and apostasy, sin against their Father, rather subjecting Him to insult 
than giving Him thanks. But how can they be consistent with themselves, [when they say] that the bread 
over which thanks have been given is the body of their Lord, and the cup His blood, if they do not call 
Himself the Son of the Creator of the world, that is, His Word, through whom the wood fructifies, and the 
fountains gush forth, and the earth gives “first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 


5. Then, again, how can they say that the flesh, which is nourished with the body of the Lord and with His 
blood, goes to corruption, and does not partake of life? Let them, therefore, either alter their opinion, or 
cease from offering the things just mentioned. But our opinion is in accordance with the Eucharist, and 
the Eucharist in turn establishes our opinion. For we offer to Him His own, announcing consistently the 
fellowship and union of the flesh and Spirit. For as the bread, which is produced from the earth, when it 
receives the invocation of God, is no longer common bread, but the Eucharist, consisting of two realities, 
earthly and heavenly; so also our bodies, when they receive the Eucharist, are no longer corruptible, 
having the hope of the resurrection to eternity. 


6. Now we make offering to Him, not as though He stood in need of it, but rendering thanks for His gift, 
and thus sanctifying what has been created. For even as God does not need our possessions, so do we 
need to offer something to God; as Solomon says: “He that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth unto the 
Lord.” For God, who stands in need of nothing, takes our good works to Himself for this purpose, that He 


may grant us a recompense of His own good things, as our Lord says: “Come, ye blessed of My Father, 
receive the kingdom prepared for you. For I was an hungered, and ye gave Me to eat: I was thirsty, and ye 
gave Me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took Me in: naked, and ye clothed Me; sick, and ye visited Me; in 
prison, and ye came to Me.” As, therefore, He does not stand in need of these [services], yet does desire 
that we should render them for our own benefit, lest we be unfruitful; so did the Word give to the people 
that very precept as to the making of oblations, although He stood in no need of them, that they might 
learn to serve God: thus is it, therefore, also His will that we, too, should offer a gift at the altar, 
frequently and without intermission. The altar, then, is in heaven (for towards that place are our prayers 
and oblations directed); the temple likewise [is there], as John says in the Apocalypse, “And the temple of 
God was opened:” the tabernacle also: “For, behold,” He says, “the tabernacle of God, in which He will 
dwell with men.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


EARTHLY THINGS MAY BE THE TYPE OF HEAVENLY, BUT THE LATTER CANNOT BE THE TYPES OF OTHERS STILL 
SUPERIOR AND UNKNOWN; NOR CAN WE, WITHOUT ABSOLUTE MADNESS, MAINTAIN THAT GOD IS KNOWN TO 
US ONLY AS THE TYPE OF A STILL UNKNOWN AND SUPERIOR BEING 


1. Now the gifts, oblations, and all the sacrifices, did the people receive in a figure, as was shown to 
Moses in the mount, from one and the same God, whose name is now glorified in the Church among all 
nations. But it is congruous that those earthly things, indeed, which are spread all around us, should be 
types of the celestial, being [both], however, created by the same God. For in no other way could He 
assimilate an image of spiritual things [to suit our comprehension]. But to allege that those things which 
are super-celestial and spiritual, and, as far as we are concerned, invisible and ineffable, are in their turn 
the types of celestial things and of another Pleroma, and [to say] that God is the image of another Father, 
is to play the part both of wanderers from the truth, and of absolutely foolish and stupid persons. For, as I 
have repeatedly shown, such persons will find it necessary to be continually finding out types of types, 
and images of images, and will never [be able to] fix their minds on one and the true God. For their 
imaginations range beyond God, they having in their hearts surpassed the Master Himself, being indeed 
in idea elated and exalted above [Him], but in reality turning away from the true God. 


2. To these persons one may with justice say (as Scripture itself suggests), To what distance above God do 
ye lift up your imaginations, O ye rashly elated men? Ye have heard “that the heavens are meted out in the 
palm of [His] hand:” tell me the measure, and recount the endless multitude of cubits, explain to me the 
fulness, the breadth, the length, the height, the beginning and end of the measurement,—things which the 
heart of man understands not, neither does it comprehend them. For the heavenly treasuries are indeed 
great: God cannot be measured in the heart, and incomprehensible is He in the mind; He who holds the 
earth in the hollow of His hand. Who perceives the measure of His right hand? Who knoweth His finger? 
Or who doth understand His hand,—that hand which measures immensity; that hand which, by its own 
measure, spreads out the measure of the heavens, and which comprises in its hollow the earth with the 
abysses; which contains in itself the breadth, and length, and the deep below, and the height above of the 
whole creation; which is seen, which is heard and understood, and which is invisible? And for this reason 
God is “above all principality, and power, and dominion, and every name that is named,” of all things 
which have been created and established. He it is who fills the heavens, and views the abysses, who is 
also present with every one of us. For he says, “Am I a God at hand, and not a God afar off? If any man is 
hid in secret places, shall I not see him?” For His hand lays hold of all things, and that it is which illumines 
the heavens, and lightens also the things which are under the heavens, and trieth the reins and the 
hearts, is also present in hidden things, and in our secret [thoughts], and does openly nourish and 
preserve us. 


3. But if man comprehends not the fulness and the greatness of His hand, how shall any one be able to 
understand or know in his heart so great a God? Yet, as if they had now measured and thoroughly 
investigated Him, and explored Him on every side, they feign that beyond Him there exists another 
Pleroma of AEons, and another Father; certainly not looking up to celestial things, but truly descending 
into a profound abyss (Bythus) of madness; maintaining that their Father extends only to the border of 
those things which are beyond the Pleroma, but that, on the other hand, the Demiurge does not reach so 
far as the Pleroma; and thus they represent neither of them as being perfect and comprehending all 
things. For the former will be defective in regard to the whole world formed outside of the Pleroma, and 
the latter in respect of that [ideal] world which was formed within the Pleroma; and [therefore] neither of 
these can be the God of all. But that no one can fully declare the goodness of God from the things made by 
Him, is a point evident to all. And that His greatness is not defective, but contains all things, and extends 
even to us, and is with us, every one will confess who entertains worthy conceptions of God. 


CHAPTER XX 


THAT ONE GOD FORMED ALL THINGS IN THE WORLD, BY MEANS OF THE WORD AND THE HOLY SPIRIT: AND 
THAT ALTHOUGH HE IS TO US IN THIS LIFE INVISIBLE AND INCOMPREHENSIBLE, NEVERTHELESS HE IS NOT 
UNKNOWN; INASMUCH AS HIS WORKS DO DECLARE HIM, AND HIS WORD HAS SHOWN THAT IN MANY MODES 
HE MAY BE SEEN AND KNOWN 


1. As regards His greatness, therefore, it is not possible to know God, for it is impossible that the Father 
can be measured; but as regards His love (for this it is which leads us to God by His Word), when we obey 
Him, we do always learn that there is so great a God, and that it is He who by Himself has established, 
and selected, and adorned, and contains all things; and among the all things, both ourselves and this our 
world. We also then were made, along with those things which are contained by Him. And this is He of 
whom the Scripture says, “And God formed man, taking clay of the earth, and breathed into his face the 
breath of life.” It was not angels, therefore, who made us, nor who formed us, neither had angels power to 
make an image of God, nor any one else, except the Word of the Lord, nor any Power remotely distant 
from the Father of all things. For God did not stand in need of these [beings], in order to the 
accomplishing of what He had Himself determined with Himself beforehand should be done, as if He did 
not possess His own hands. For with Him were always present the Word and Wisdom, the Son and the 
Spirit, by whom and in whom, freely and spontaneously, He made all things, to whom also He speaks, 
saying, “Let Us make man after Our image and likeness;” He taking from Himself the substance of the 
creatures [formed], and the pattern of things made, and the type of all the adornments in the world. 


2. Truly, then, the Scripture declared, which says, “First of all believe that there is one God, who has 
established all things, and completed them, and having caused that from what had no being, all things 
should come into existence:” He who contains all things, and is Himself contained by no one. Rightly also 
has Malachi said among the prophets: “Is it not one God who hath established us? Have we not all one 
Father?” In accordance with this, too, does the apostle say, “There is one God, the Father, who is above all, 
and in us all.” Likewise does the Lord also say: “All things are delivered to Me by My Father;” manifestly 
by Him who made all things; for He did not deliver to Him the things of another, but His own. But in all 
things [it is implied that] nothing has been kept back [from Him], and for this reason the same person is 
the Judge of the living and the dead; “having the key of David: He shall open, and no man shall shut: He 
shall shut, and no man shall open.” For no one was able, either in heaven or in earth, or under the earth, 
to open the book of the Father, or to behold Him, with the exception of the Lamb who was slain, and who 
redeemed us with His own blood, receiving power over all things from the same God who made all things 
by the Word, and adorned them by [His] Wisdom, when “the Word was made flesh;” that even as the Word 
of God had the sovereignty in the heavens, so also might He have the sovereignty in earth, inasmuch as 
[He was] a righteous man, “who did no sin, neither was there found guile in His mouth;” and that He 
might have the pre-eminence over those things which are under the earth, He Himself being made “the 
first-begotten of the dead;” and that all things, as I have already said, might behold their King; and that 
the paternal light might meet with and rest upon the flesh of our Lord, and come to us from His 
resplendent flesh, and that thus man might attain to immortality, having been invested with the paternal 
light. 


3. I have also largely demonstrated, that the Word, namely the Son, was always with the Father; and that 
Wisdom also, which is the Spirit, was present with Him, anterior to all creation, He declares by Solomon: 
“God by Wisdom founded the earth, and by understanding hath He established the heaven. By His 
knowledge the depths burst forth, and the clouds dropped down the dew.” And again: “The Lord created 
me the beginning of His ways in His work: He set me up from everlasting, in the beginning, before He 
made the earth, before He established the depths, and before the fountains of waters gushed forth; before 
the mountains were made strong, and before all the hills, He brought me forth.” And again: “When He 
prepared the heaven, I was with Him, and when He established the fountains of the deep; when He made 
the foundations of the earth strong, I was with Him preparing [them]. I was He in whom He rejoiced, and 
throughout all time I was daily glad before His face, when He rejoiced at the completion of the world, and 
was delighted in the sons of men.” 


4. There is therefore one God, who by the Word and Wisdom created and arranged all things; but this is 
the Creator (Demiurge) who has granted this world to the human race, and who, as regards His 
greatness, is indeed unknown to all who have been made by Him (for no man has searched out His height, 
either among the ancients who have gone to their rest, or any of those who are now alive); but as regards 
His love, He is always known through Him by whose means He ordained all things. Now this is His Word, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who in the last times was made a man among men, that He might join the end to 
the beginning, that is, man to God. Wherefore the prophets, receiving the prophetic gift from the same 
Word, announced His advent according to the flesh, by which the blending and communion of God and 
man took place according to the good pleasure of the Father, the Word of God foretelling from the 
beginning that God should be seen by men, and hold converse with them upon earth, should confer with 
them, and should be present with His own creation, saving it, and becoming capable of being perceived by 
it, and freeing us from the hands of all that hate us, that is, from every spirit of wickedness; and causing 
us to serve Him in holiness and righteousness all our days, in order that man, having embraced the Spirit 


of God, might pass into the glory of the Father. 


5. These things did the prophets set forth in a prophetical manner; but they did not, as some allege, 
[proclaim] that He who was seen by the prophets was a different [God], the Father of all being invisible. 
Yet this is what those [heretics] declare, who are altogether ignorant of the nature of prophecy. For 
prophecy is a prediction of things future, that is, a setting forth beforehand of those things which shall be 
afterwards. The prophets, then, indicated beforehand that God should be seen by men; as the Lord also 
says, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” But in respect to His greatness, and His 
wonderful glory, “no man shall see God and live,” for the Father is incomprehensible; but in regard to His 
love, and kindness, and as to His infinite power, even this He grants to those who love Him, that is, to see 
God, which thing the prophets did also predict. “For those things that are impossible with men, are 
possible with God.” For man does not see God by his own powers; but when He pleases He is seen by 
men, by whom He wills, and when He wills, and as He wills. For God is powerful in all things, having been 
seen at that time indeed, prophetically through the Spirit, and seen, too, adoptively through the Son; and 
He shall also be seen paternally in the kingdom of heaven, the Spirit truly preparing man in the Son of 
God, and the Son leading him to the Father, while the Father, too, confers [upon him] incorruption for 
eternal life, which comes to every one from the fact of his seeing God. For as those who see the light are 
within the light, and partake of its brilliancy; even so, those who see God are in God, and receive of His 
splendour. But [His] splendour vivifies them; those, therefore, who see God, do receive life. And for this 
reason, He, [although] beyond comprehension, and boundless and invisible, rendered Himself visible, and 
comprehensible, and within the capacity of those who believe, that He might vivify those who receive and 
behold Him through faith. For as His greatness is past finding out, so also His goodness is beyond 
expression; by which having been seen, He bestows life upon those who see Him. It is not possible to live 
apart from life, and the means of life is found in fellowship with God; but fellowship with God is to know 
God, and to enjoy His goodness. 


6. Men therefore shall see God, that they may live, being made immortal by that sight, and attaining even 
unto God; which, as I have already said, was declared figuratively by the prophets, that God should be 
seen by men who bear His Spirit [in them], and do always wait patiently for His coming. As also Moses 
says in Deuteronomy, “We shall see in that day that God will talk to man, and he shall live.” For certain of 
these men used to see the prophetic Spirit and His active influences poured forth for all kinds of gifts; 
others, again, [beheld] the advent of the Lord, and that dispensation which obtained from the beginning, 
by which He accomplished the will of the Father with regard to things both celestial and terrestrial; and 
others [beheld] paternal glories adapted to the times, and to those who saw and who heard them then, 
and to all who were subsequently to hear them. Thus, therefore, was God revealed; for God the Father is 
shown forth through all these [operations], the Spirit indeed working, and the Son ministering, while the 
Father was approving, and man’s salvation being accomplished. As He also declares through Hosea the 
prophet: “I,” He says, “have multiplied visions, and have used similitudes by the ministry (in manibus) of 
the prophets.” But the apostle expounded this very passage, when he said, “Now there are diversities of 
gifts, but the same Spirit; and there are differences of ministrations, but the same Lord; and there are 
diversities of operations, but it is the same God which worketh all in all. But the manifestation of the Spirit 
is given to every man to profit withal.” But as He who worketh all things in all is God, [as to the points] of 
what nature and how great He is, [God] is invisible and indescribable to all things which have been made 
by Him, but He is by no means unknown: for all things learn through His Word that there is one God the 
Father, who contains all things, and who grants existence to all, as is written in the Gospel: “No man hath 
seen God at any time, except the only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father; He has declared 
[Him].” 


7. Therefore the Son of the Father declares [Him] from the beginning, inasmuch as He was with the 
Father from the beginning, who did also show to the human race prophetic visions, and diversities of gifts, 
and His own ministrations, and the glory of the Father, in regular order and connection, at the fitting time 
for the benefit [of mankind]. For where there is a regular succession, there is also fixedness; and where 
fixedness, there suitability to the period; and where suitability, there also utility. And for this reason did 
the Word become the dispenser of the paternal grace for the benefit of men, for whom He made such 
great dispensations, revealing God indeed to men, but presenting man to God, and preserving at the same 
time the invisibility of the Father, lest man should at any time become a despiser of God, and that he 
should always possess something towards which he might advance; but, on the other hand, revealing God 
to men through many dispensations, lest man, falling away from God altogether, should cease to exist. For 
the glory of God is a living man; and the life of man consists in beholding God. For if the manifestation of 
God which is made by means of the creation, affords life to all living in the earth, much more does that 
revelation of the Father which comes through the Word, give life to those who see God. 


8. Inasmuch, then, as the Spirit of God pointed out by the prophets things to come, forming and adapting 
us beforehand for the purpose of our being made subject to God, but it was still a future thing that man, 
through the good pleasure of the Holy Spirit, should see [God], it necessarily behoved those through 
whose instrumentality future things were announced, to see God, whom they intimated as to be seen by 
men; in order that God, and the Son of God, and the Son, and the Father, should not only be prophetically 
announced, but that He should also be seen by all His members who are sanctified and instructed in the 
things of God, that man might be disciplined beforehand and previously exercised for a reception into that 


glory which shall afterwards be revealed in those who love God. For the prophets used not to prophesy in 
word alone, but in visions also, and in their mode of life, and in the actions which they performed, 
according to the suggestions of the Spirit. After this invisible manner, therefore, did they see God, as also 
Esaias says, “I have seen with mine eyes the King, the Lord of hosts,” pointing out that man should behold 
God with his eyes, and hear His voice. In this manner, therefore, did they also see the Son of God as a man 
conversant with men, while they prophesied what was to happen, saying that He who was not come as yet 
was present proclaiming also the impassible as subject to suffering, and declaring that He who was then 
in heaven had descended into the dust of death. Moreover, [with regard to] the other arrangements 
concerning the summing up that He should make, some of these they beheld through visions, others they 
proclaimed by word, while others they indicated typically by means of [outward] action, seeing visibly 
those things which were to be seen; heralding by word of mouth those which should be heard; and 
performing by actual operation what should take place by action; but [at the same time] announcing all 
prophetically. Wherefore also Moses declared that God was indeed a consuming fire (igneum) to the 
people that transgressed the law, and threatened that God would bring upon them a day of fire; but to 
those who had the fear of God he said, “The Lord God is merciful and gracious, and long-suffering, and of 
great commiseration, and true, and keeps justice and mercy for thousands, forgiving unrighteousness, and 
transgressions, and sins.” 


9. And the Word spake to Moses, appearing before him, “just as any one might speak to his friend.” But 
Moses desired to see Him openly who was speaking with him, and was thus addressed: “Stand in the deep 
place of the rock, and with My hand I will cover thee. But when My splendour shall pass by, then thou 
shalt see My back parts, but My face thou shalt not see: for no man sees My face, and shall live.” Two 
facts are thus signified: that it is impossible for man to see God; and that, through the wisdom of God, 
man shall see Him in the last times, in the depth of a rock, that is, in His coming as a man. And for this 
reason did He [the Lord] confer with him face to face on the top of a mountain, Elias being also present, 
as the Gospel relates, He thus making good in the end the ancient promise. 


10. The prophets, therefore, did not openly behold the actual face of God, but [they saw] the dispensations 
and the mysteries through which man should afterwards see God. As was also said to Elias: “Thou shalt go 
forth tomorrow, and stand in the presence of the Lord; and, behold, a wind great and strong, which shall 
rend the mountains, and break the rocks in pieces before the Lord. And the Lord [was] not in the wind; 
and after the wind an earthquake, but the Lord [was] not in the earthquake; and after the earthquake a 
fire, but the Lord [was] not in the fire; and after the fire a scarcely audible voice” (vox aurae tenuis). For 
by such means was the prophet—very indignant, because of the transgression of the people and the 
slaughter of the prophets—both taught to act in a more gentle manner; and the Lord’s advent as a man 
was pointed out, that it should be subsequent to that law which was given by Moses, mild and tranquil, in 
which He would neither break the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax. The mild and peaceful 
repose of His kingdom was indicated likewise. For, after the wind which rends the mountains, and after 
the earthquake, and after the fire, come the tranquil and peaceful times of His kingdom, in which the 
spirit of God does, in the most gentle manner, vivify and increase mankind. This, too, was made still 
clearer by Ezekiel, that the prophets saw the dispensations of God in part, but not actually God Himself. 
For when this man had seen the vision of God, and the cherubim, and their wheels, and when he had 
recounted the mystery of the whole of that progression, and had beheld the likeness of a throne above 
them, and upon the throne a likeness as of the figure of a man, and the things which were upon his loins 
as the figure of amber, and what was below like the sight of fire, and when he set forth all the rest of the 
vision of the thrones, lest any one might happen to think that in those [visions] he had actually seen God, 
he added: “This was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of God.” 


11. If, then, neither Moses, nor Elias, nor Ezekiel, who had all many celestial visions, did see God; but if 
what they did see were similitudes of the splendour of the Lord, and prophecies of things to come; it is 
manifest that the Father is indeed invisible, of whom also the Lord said, “No man hath seen God at any 
time.” But His Word, as He Himself willed it, and for the benefit of those who beheld, did show the 
Father’s brightness, and explained His purposes (as also the Lord said: “The only-begotten God, which is 
in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared [Him];” and He does Himself also interpret the Word of the 
Father as being rich and great); not in one figure, nor in one character, did He appear to those seeing 
Him, but according to the reasons and effects aimed at in His dispensations, as it is written in Daniel. For 
at one time He was seen with those who were around Ananias, Azarias, Misael, as present with them in 
the furnace of fire, in the burning, and preserving them from [the effects of] fire: “And the appearance of 
the fourth,” it is said, “was like to the Son of God.” At another time [He is represented as] “a stone cut out 
of the mountain without hands,” and as smiting all temporal kingdoms, and as blowing them away 
(ventilans ea), and as Himself filling all the earth. Then, too, is this same individual beheld as the Son of 
man coming in the clouds of heaven, and drawing near to the Ancient of Days, and receiving from Him all 
power and glory, and a kingdom. “His dominion,” it is said, “is an everlasting dominion, and His kingdom 
shall not perish.” John also, the Lord’s disciple, when beholding the sacerdotal and glorious advent of His 
kingdom, says in the Apocalypse: “I turned to see the voice that spake with me. And, being turned, I saw 
seven golden candlesticks; and in the midst of the candlesticks One like unto the Son of man, clothed with 
a garment reaching to the feet, and girt about the paps with a golden girdle; and His head and His hairs 
were white, as white as wool, and as snow; and His eyes were as a flame of fire; and His feet like unto fine 
brass, as if He burned in a furnace. And His voice [was] as the voice of waters; and He had in His right 


hand seven stars; and out of His mouth went a sharp two-edged sword; and His countenance was as the 
sun shining in his strength.” For in these words He sets forth something of the glory [which He has 
received] from His Father, as [where He makes mention of] the head; something in reference to the 
priestly office also, as in the case of the long garment reaching to the feet. And this was the reason why 
Moses vested the high priest after this fashion. Something also alludes to the end [of all things], as [where 
He speaks of] the fine brass burning in the fire, which denotes the power of faith, and the continuing 
instant in prayer, because of the consuming fire which is to come at the end of time. But when John could 
not endure the sight (for he says, “I fell at his feet as dead;” that what was written might come to pass: 
“No man sees God, and shall live” ), and the Word reviving him, and reminding him that it was He upon 
whose bosom he had leaned at supper, when he put the question as to who should betray Him, declared: 
“T am the first and the last, and He who liveth, and was dead, and behold I am alive for evermore, and 
have the keys of death and of hell.” And after these things, seeing the same Lord in a second vision, he 
says: “For I saw in the midst of the throne, and of the four living creatures, and in the midst of the elders, 
a Lamb standing as it had been slain, having seven horns, and seven eyes, which are the seven spirits of 
God, sent forth into all the earth.” And again, he says, speaking of this very same Lamb: “And behold a 
white horse; and He that sat upon him was called Faithful and True; and in righteousness doth He judge 
and make war. And His eyes were as a flame of fire, and on His head were many crowns; having a name 
written, that no man knoweth but Himself: and He was girded around with a vesture sprinkled with blood: 
and His name is called The Word of God. And the armies of heaven followed Him upon white horses, 
clothed in pure white linen. And out of His mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with it He may smite the 
nations; and He shall rule (pascet) them with a rod of iron: and He treadeth the wine-press of the 
fierceness of the wrath of God Almighty. And He hath upon His vesture and upon His thigh a name 
written, King of Kings and Lord of Lords.” Thus does the Word of God always preserve the outlines, as it 
were, of things to come, and points out to men the various forms (species), as it were, of the dispensations 
of the Father, teaching us the things pertaining to God. 


12. However, it was not by means of visions alone which were seen, and words which were proclaimed, 
but also in actual works, that He was beheld by the prophets, in order that through them He might 
prefigure and show forth future events beforehand. For this reason did Hosea the prophet take “a wife of 
whoredoms,” prophesying by means of the action, “that in committing fornication the earth should 
fornicate from the Lord,” that is, the men who are upon the earth; and from men of this stamp it will be 
God’s good pleasure to take out a Church which shall be sanctified by fellowship with His Son, just as that 
woman was sanctified by intercourse with the prophet. And for this reason, Paul declares that the 
“unbelieving wife is sanctified by the believing husband.” Then again, the prophet names his children, 
“Not having obtained mercy,” and “Not a people,” in order that, as says the apostle, “what was not a 
people may become a people; and she who did not obtain mercy may obtain mercy. And it shall come to 
pass, that in the place where it was said, This is not a people, there shall they be called the children of the 
living God.” That which had been done typically through his actions by the prophet, the apostle proves to 
have been done truly by Christ in the Church. Thus, too, did Moses also take to wife an Ethiopian woman, 
whom he thus made an Israelitish one, showing by anticipation that the wild olive tree is grafted into the 
cultivated olive, and made to partake of its fatness. For as He who was born Christ according to the flesh, 
had indeed to be sought after by the people in order to be slain, but was to be set free in Egypt, that is, 
among the Gentiles, to sanctify those who were there in a state of infancy, from whom also He perfected 
His Church in that place (for Egypt was Gentile from the beginning, as was Ethiopia also); for this reason, 
by means of the marriage of Moses, was shown forth the marriage of the Word; and by means of the 
Ethiopian bride, the Church taken from among the Gentiles was made manifest; and those who do detract 
from, accuse, and deride it, shall not be pure. For they shall be full of leprosy, and expelled from the camp 
of the righteous. Thus also did Rahab the harlot, while condemning herself, inasmuch as she was a 
Gentile, guilty of all sins, nevertheless receive the three spies, who were spying out all the land, and hid 
them at her home; [which three were] doubtless [a type of] the Father and the Son, together with the Holy 
Spirit. And when the entire city in which she lived fell to ruins at the sounding of the seven trumpets, 
Rahab the harlot was preserved, when all was over [in ultimis], together with all her house, through faith 
of the scarlet sign; as the Lord also declared to those who did not receive His advent,—the Pharisees, no 
doubt, nullify the sign of the scarlet thread, which meant the passover, and the redemption and exodus of 
the people from Egypt,—when He said, “The publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of heaven 
before you.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


ABRAHAM'S FAITH WAS IDENTICAL WITH OURS; THIS FAITH WAS PREFIGURED BY THE WORDS AND ACTIONS OF 
THE OLD PATRIARCHS 


1. But that our faith was also prefigured in Abraham, and that he was the patriarch of our faith, and, as it 
were, the prophet of it, the apostle has very fully taught, when he says in the Epistle to the Galatians: “He 
therefore that ministereth to you the Spirit, and worketh miracles among you, [doeth he it] by the works 
of the law, or by the hearing of faith? Even as Abraham believed God, and it was accounted unto him for 
righteousness. Know ye therefore, that they which are of faith, the same are the children of Abraham. But 
the Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the heathen through faith, announced beforehand unto 
Abraham, that in him all nations should be blessed. So then they which be of faith shall be blessed with 


faithful Abraham.” For which [reasons the apostle] declared that this man was not only the prophet of 
faith, but also the father of those who from among the Gentiles believe in Jesus Christ, because his faith 
and ours are one and the same: for he believed in things future, as if they were already accomplished, 
because of the promise of God; and in like manner do we also, because of the promise of God, behold 
through faith that inheritance [laid up for us] in the [future] kingdom. 


2. The history of Isaac, too, is not without a symbolical character. For in the Epistle to the Romans, the 
apostle declares: “Moreover, when Rebecca had conceived by one, even by our father Isaac,” she received 
answer from the Word, “that the purpose of God according to election might stand, not of works, but of 
Him that calleth, it was said unto her, Two nations are in thy womb, and two manner of people are in thy 
body; and the one people shall overcome the other, and the elder shall serve the younger.” From which it 
is evident, that not only [were there] prophecies of the patriarchs, but also that the children brought forth 
by Rebecca were a prediction of the two nations; and that the one should be indeed the greater, but the 
other the less; that the one also should be under bondage, but the other free; but [that both should be] of 
one and the same father. Our God, one and the same, is also their God, who knows hidden things, who 
knoweth all things before they can come to pass; and for this reason has He said, “Jacob have I loved, but 
Esau have I hated.” 


3. If any one, again, will look into Jacob’s actions, he shall find them not destitute of meaning, but full of 
import with regard to the dispensations. Thus, in the first place, at his birth, since he laid hold on his 
brother’s heel, he was called Jacob, that is, the supplanter—one who holds, but is not held; binding the 
feet, but not being bound; striving and conquering; grasping in his hand his adversary’s heel, that is, 
victory. For to this end was the Lord born, the type of whose birth he set forth beforehand, of whom also 
John says in the Apocalypse: “He went forth conquering, that He should conquer.” In the next place, 
[Jacob] received the rights of the first-born, when his brother looked on them with contempt; even as also 
the younger nation received Him, Christ, the first-begotten, when the elder nation rejected Him, saying, 
“We have no king but Caesar.” But in Christ every blessing [is summed up], and therefore the latter 
people has snatched away the blessings of the former from the Father, just as Jacob took away the 
blessing of this Esau. For which cause his brother suffered the plots and persecutions of a brother, just as 
the Church suffers this self-same thing from the Jews. In a foreign country were the twelve tribes born, 
the race of Israel, inasmuch as Christ was also, in a strange country, to generate the twelve-pillared 
foundation of the Church. Various coloured sheep were allotted to this Jacob as his wages; and the wages 
of Christ are human beings, who from various and diverse nations come together into one cohort of faith, 
as the Father promised Him, saying, “Ask of Me, and I will give Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance, 
the uttermost parts of the earth for Thy possession.” And as from the multitude of his sons the prophets of 
the Lord [afterwards] arose, there was every necessity that Jacob should beget sons from the two sisters, 
even as Christ did from the two laws of one and the same Father; and in like manner also from the 
handmaids, indicating that Christ should raise up sons of God, both from freemen and from slaves after 
the flesh, bestowing upon all, in the same manner, the gift of the Spirit, who vivifies us. But he (Jacob) did 
all things for the sake of the younger, she who had the handsome eyes, Rachel, who prefigured the 
Church, for which Christ endured patiently; who at that time, indeed, by means of His patriarchs and 
prophets, was prefiguring and declaring beforehand future things, fulfilling His part by anticipation in the 
dispensations of God, and accustoming His inheritance to obey God, and to pass through the world as ina 
state of pilgrimage, to follow His word, and to indicate beforehand things to come. For with God there is 
nothing without purpose or due signification. 


CHAPTER XXII 


CHRIST DID NOT COME FOR THE SAKE OF THE MEN OF ONE AGE ONLY, BUT FOR ALL WHO, LIVING 
RIGHTEOUSLY AND PIOUSLY, HAD BELIEVED UPON HIM; AND FOR THOSE, TOO, WHO SHALL BELIEVE 


1. Now in the last days, when the fulness of the time of liberty had arrived, the Word Himself did by 
Himself “wash away the filth of the daughters of Zion,” when He washed the disciples’ feet with His own 
hands. For this is the end of the human race inheriting God; that as in the beginning, by means of our first 
[parents], we were all brought into bondage, by being made subject to death; so at last, by means of the 
New Man, all who from the beginning [were His] disciples, having been cleansed and washed from things 
pertaining to death, should come to the life of God. For He who washed the feet of the disciples sanctified 
the entire body, and rendered it clean. For this reason, too, He administered food to them in a recumbent 
posture, indicating that those who were lying in the earth were they to whom He came to impart life. As 
Jeremiah declares, “The holy Lord remembered His dead Israel, who slept in the land of sepulture; and He 
descended to them to make known to them His salvation, that they might be saved.” For this reason also 
were the eyes of the disciples weighed down when Christ’s passion was approaching; and when, in the 
first instance, the Lord found them sleeping, He let it pass,—thus indicating the patience of God in regard 
to the state of slumber in which men lay; but coming the second time, He aroused them, and made them 
stand up, in token that His passion is the arousing of His sleeping disciples, on whose account “He also 
descended into the lower parts of the earth,” to behold with His eyes the state of those who were resting 
from their labours, in reference to whom He did also declare to the disciples: “Many prophets and 
righteous men have desired to see and hear what ye do see and hear.” 


2. For it was not merely for those who believed on Him in the time of Tiberius Caesar that Christ came, 
nor did the Father exercise His providence for the men only who are now alive, but for all men altogether, 
who from the beginning, according to their capacity, in their generation have both feared and loved God, 
and practised justice and piety towards their neighbours, and have earnestly desired to see Christ, and to 
hear His voice. Wherefore He shall, at His second coming, first rouse from their sleep all persons of this 
description, and shall raise them up, as well as the rest who shall be judged, and give them a place in His 
kingdom. For it is truly “one God who” directed the patriarchs towards His dispensations, and “has 
justified the circumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision through faith.” For as in the first we were 
prefigured, so, on the other hand, are they represented in us, that is, in the Church, and receive the 
recompense for those things which they accomplished. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE PATRIARCHS AND PROPHETS BY POINTING OUT THE ADVENT OF CHRIST, FORTIFIED THEREBY, AS IT WERE, 
THE WAY OF POSTERITY TO THE FAITH OF CHRIST; AND SO THE LABOURS OF THE APOSTLES WERE LESSENED 
INASMUCH AS THEY GATHERED IN THE FRUITS OF THE LABOURS OF OTHERS 


1. For which reason the Lord declared to the disciples: “Behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look 
upon the districts (regiones), for they are white [already] to harvest. For the harvest-man receiveth wages, 
and gathereth fruit unto life eternal, that both he that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together. 
For in this is the saying true, that one soweth and another reapeth. For I have sent you forward to reap 
that whereon ye bestowed no labour; other men have laboured, and ye have entered into their labours.” 
Who, then, are they that have laboured, and have helped forward the dispensations of God? It is clear that 
they are the patriarchs and prophets, who even prefigured our faith, and disseminated through the earth 
the advent of the Son of God, who and what He should be: so that posterity, possessing the fear of God, 
might easily accept the advent of Christ, having been instructed by the prophets. And for this reason it 
was, that when Joseph became aware that Mary was with child, and was minded to put her away privily, 
the angel said to him in sleep: “Fear not to take to thee Mary thy wife; for that which is conceived in her is 
of the Holy Ghost. For she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call His name Jesus; for He shall save His 
people from their sins.” And exhorting him [to this], he added: “Now all this has been done, that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken from the Lord by the prophet, saying, Behold, a virgin shall be with child, 
and shall bring forth a son, and His name shall be called Emmanuel;” thus influencing him by the words of 
the prophet, and warding off blame from Mary, pointing out that it was she who was the virgin mentioned 
by Isaiah beforehand, who should give birth to Emmanuel. Wherefore, when Joseph was convinced beyond 
all doubt, he both did take Mary, and joyfully yielded obedience in regard to all the rest of the education of 
Christ, undertaking a journey into Egypt and back again, and then a removal to Nazareth. [For this 
reason,] those who knew not the Scriptures nor the promise of God, nor the dispensation of Christ, at last 
called him the father of the child. For this reason, too, did the Lord Himself read at Capernaum the 
prophecies of Isaiah: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because He hath anointed Me; to preach the 
Gospel to the poor hath He sent Me, to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and sight to the blind.” At the same time, showing that it was He Himself who had been foretold by Esaias 
the prophet, He said to them: “This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 


2. For this reason, also, Philip, when he had discovered the eunuch of the Ethiopians’ queen reading these 
words which had been written: “He was led as a sheep to the slaughter; and as a lamb is dumb before the 
shearer, so He opened not His mouth: in His humiliation His judgment was taken away;” and all the rest 
which the prophet proceeded to relate in regard to His passion and His coming in the flesh, and how He 
was dishonoured by those who did not believe Him; easily persuaded him to believe on Him, that He was 
Christ Jesus, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and suffered whatsoever the prophet had predicted, 
and that He was the Son of God, who gives eternal life to men. And immediately when [Philip] had 
baptized him, he departed from him. For nothing else [but baptism] was wanting to him who had been 
already instructed by the prophets: he was not ignorant of God the Father, nor of the rules as to the 
[proper] manner of life, but was merely ignorant of the advent of the Son of God, which, when he had 
become acquainted with, in a short space of time, he went on his way rejoicing, to be the herald in 
Ethiopia of Christ’s advent. Therefore Philip had no great labour to go through with regard to this man, 
because he was already prepared in the fear of God by the prophets. For this reason, too, did the apostles, 
collecting the sheep which had perished of the house of Israel, and discoursing to them from the 
Scriptures, prove that this crucified Jesus was the Christ, the Son of the living God; and they persuaded a 
great multitude, who, however, [already] possessed the fear of God. And there were, in one day, baptized 
three, and four, and five thousand men. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE CONVERSION OF THE GENTILES WAS MORE DIFFICULT THAN THAT OF THE JEWS; THE LABOURS OF THOSE 
APOSTLES, THEREFORE WHO ENGAGED IN THE FORMER TASK, WERE GREATER THAN THOSE WHO UNDERTOOK 
THE LATTER 


1. Wherefore also Paul, since he was the apostle of the Gentiles, says, “I laboured more than they all.” For 
the instruction of the former, [viz., the Jews,] was an easy task, because they could allege proofs from the 


Scriptures, and because they, who were in the habit of hearing Moses and the prophets, did also readily 
receive the First-begotten of the dead, and the Prince of the life of God,—Him who, by the spreading forth 
of hands, did destroy Amalek, and vivify man from the wound of the serpent, by means of faith which was 
[exercised] towards Him. As I have pointed out in the preceding book, the apostle did, in the first place, 
instruct the Gentiles to depart from the superstition of idols, and to worship one God, the Creator of 
heaven and earth, and the Framer of the whole creation; and that His Son was His Word, by whom He 
founded all things; and that He, in the last times, was made a man among men; that He reformed the 
human race, but destroyed and conquered the enemy of man, and gave to His handiwork victory against 
the adversary. But although they who were of the circumcision still did not obey the words of God, for they 
were despisers, yet they were previously instructed not to commit adultery, nor fornication, nor theft, nor 
fraud; and that whatsoever things are done to our neighbours’ prejudice, were evil, and detested by God. 
Wherefore also they did readily agree to abstain from these things, because they had been thus 
instructed. 


2. But they were bound to teach the Gentiles also this very thing, that works of such a nature were 
wicked, prejudicial, and useless, and destructive to those who engaged in them. Wherefore he who had 
received the apostolate to the Gentiles, did labour more than those who preached the Son of God among 
them of the circumcision. For they were assisted by the Scriptures, which the Lord confirmed and 
fulfilled, in coming such as He had been announced; but here, [in the case of the Gentiles,] there was a 
certain foreign erudition, and a new doctrine [to be received, namely], that the gods of the nations not 
only were no gods at all, but even the idols of demons; and that there is one God, who is “above all 
principality, and dominion, and power, and every name which is named;” and that His Word, invisible by 
nature, was made palpable and visible among men, and did descend “to death, even the death of the 
cross;” also, that they who believe in Him shall be incorruptible and not subject to suffering, and shall 
receive the kingdom of heaven. These things, too, were preached to the Gentiles by word, without [the aid 
of] the Scriptures: wherefore, also, they who preached among the Gentiles underwent greater labour. But, 
on the other hand, the faith of the Gentiles is proved to be of a more noble description, since they followed 
the word of God without the instruction [derived] from the [sacred] writings (sine instructione literarum). 


CHAPTER XXV 


BOTH COVENANTS WERE PREFIGURED IN ABRAHAM, AND IN THE LABOUR OF TAMAR; THERE WAS, HOWEVER, 
BUT ONE AND THE SAME GOD TO EACH COVENANT 


1. For thus it had behoved the sons of Abraham [to be], whom God has raised up to him from the stones, 
and caused to take a place beside him who was made the chief and the forerunner of our faith (who did 
also receive the covenant of circumcision, after that justification by faith which had pertained to him, 
when he was yet in uncircumcision, so that in him both covenants might be prefigured, that he might be 
the father of all who follow the Word of God, and who sustain a life of pilgrimage in this world, that is, of 
those who from among the circumcision and of those from among the uncircumcision are faithful, even as 
also “Christ is the chief corner-stone” sustaining all things); and He gathered into the one faith of 
Abraham those who, from either covenant, are eligible for God’s building. But this faith which is in 
uncircumcision, as connecting the end with the beginning, has been made [both] the first and the last. 
For, as I have shown, it existed in Abraham antecedently to circumcision, as it also did in the rest of the 
righteous who pleased God: and in these last times, it again sprang up among mankind through the 
coming of the Lord. But circumcision and the law of works occupied the intervening period. 


2. This fact is indeed set forth by many other [occurrences], but typically by [the history of] Thamar, 
Judah’s daughter-in-law. For when she had conceived twins, one of them put forth his hand first; and as 
the midwife supposed that he was the first-born, she bound a scarlet token on his hand. But after this had 
been done, and he had drawn back his hand, his brother Phares came forth the first; then, after him, Zara, 
upon whom was the scarlet line, [was born] the second: the Scripture clearly pointing out that people 
which possessed the scarlet sign, that is, faith in a state of circumcision, which was shown beforehand, 
indeed, in the patriarchs first; but after that withdrawn, that his brother might be born; and also, in like 
manner, him who was the elder, as being born in the second place, [him] who was distinguished by the 
scarlet token which was [fastened] on him, that is, the passion of the Just One, which was prefigured from 
the beginning in Abel, and described by the prophets, but perfected in the last times in the Son of God. 


3. For it was requisite that certain facts should be announced beforehand by the fathers in a paternal 
manner, and others prefigured by the prophets in a legal one, but others, described after the form of 
Christ, by those who have received the adoption; while in one God are all things shown forth. For although 
Abraham was one, he did in himself prefigure the two covenants, in which some indeed have sown, while 
others have reaped; for it is said, “In this is the saying true, that it is one people’ who sows, but another 
who shall reap;” but it is one God who bestows things suitable upon both—seed to the sower, but bread 
for the reaper to eat. Just as it is one that planteth, and another who watereth, but one God who giveth 
the increase. For the patriarchs and prophets sowed the word [concerning] Christ, but the Church reaped, 
that is, received the fruit. For this reason, too, do these very men (the prophets) also pray to have a 
dwelling-place in it, as Jeremiah says, “Who will give me in the desert the last dwelling-place?” in order 
that both the sower and the reaper may rejoice together in the kingdom of Christ, who is present with all 


those who were from the beginning approved by God, who granted them His Word to be present with 
them. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE TREASURE HID IN THE SCRIPTURES IS CHRIST; THE TRUE EXPOSITION OF THE SCRIPTURES IS TO BE 
FOUND IN THE CHURCH ALONE 


1. If any one, therefore, reads the Scriptures with attention, he will find in them an account of Christ, and 
a foreshadowing of the new calling (vocationis). For Christ is the treasure which was hid in the field, that 
is, in this world (for “the field is the world” ); but the treasure hid in the Scriptures is Christ, since He was 
pointed out by means of types and parables. Hence His human nature could not be understood, prior to 
the consummation of those things which had been predicted, that is, the advent of Christ. And therefore it 
was Said to Daniel the prophet: “Shut up the words, and seal the book even to the time of consummation, 
until many learn, and knowledge be completed. For at that time, when the dispersion shall be 
accomplished, they shall know all these things.” But Jeremiah also says, “In the last days they shall 
understand these things.” For every prophecy, before its fulfilment, is to men [full of] enigmas and 
ambiguities. But when the time has arrived, and the prediction has come to pass, then the prophecies 
have a clear and certain exposition. And for this reason, indeed, when at this present time the law is read 
to the Jews, it is like a fable; for they do not possess the explanation of all things pertaining to the advent 
of the Son of God, which took place in human nature; but when it is read by the Christians, it is a 
treasure, hid indeed in a field, but brought to light by the cross of Christ, and explained, both enriching 
the understanding of men, and showing forth the wisdom of God and declaring His dispensations with 
regard to man, and forming the kingdom of Christ beforehand, and preaching by anticipation the 
inheritance of the holy Jerusalem, and proclaiming beforehand that the man who loves God shall arrive at 
such excellency as even to see God, and hear His word, and from the hearing of His discourse be glorified 
to such an extent, that others cannot behold the glory of his countenance, as was said by Daniel: “Those 
who do understand, shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and many of the righteous as the stars 
for ever and ever.” Thus, then, I have shown it to be, if any one read the Scriptures. For thus it was that 
the Lord discoursed with the disciples after His resurrection from the dead, proving to them from the 
Scriptures themselves “that Christ must suffer, and enter into His glory, and that remission of sins should 
be preached in His name throughout all the world.” And the disciple will be perfected, and [rendered] like 
the householder, “who bringeth forth from his treasure things new and old.” 


2. Wherefore it is incumbent to obey the presbyters who are in the Church,—those who, as I have shown, 
possess the succession from the apostles; those who, together with the succession of the episcopate, have 
received the certain gift of truth, according to the good pleasure of the Father. But [it is also incumbent] 
to hold in suspicion others who depart from the primitive succession, and assemble themselves together 
in any place whatsoever, [looking upon them] either as heretics of perverse minds, or as schismatics 
puffed up and self-pleasing, or again as hypocrites, acting thus for the sake of lucre and vainglory. For all 
these have fallen from the truth. And the heretics, indeed, who bring strange fire to the altar of God— 
namely, strange doctrines—shall be burned up by the fire from heaven, as were Nadab and Abiud. But 
such as rise up in opposition to the truth, and exhort others against the Church of God, [shall] remain 
among those in hell (apud inferos), being swallowed up by an earthquake, even as those who were with 
Chore, Dathan, and Abiron. But those who cleave asunder, and separate the unity of the Church, [shall] 
receive from God the same punishment as Jeroboam did. 


3. Those, however, who are believed to be presbyters by many, but serve their own lusts, and, do not place 
the fear of God supreme in their hearts, but conduct themselves with contempt towards others, and are 
puffed up with the pride of holding the chief seat, and work evil deeds in secret, saying, “No man sees 
us,” shall be convicted by the Word, who does not judge after outward appearance (secundum gloriam), 
nor looks upon the countenance, but the heart; and they shall hear those words, to be found in Daniel the 
prophet: “O thou seed of Canaan, and not of Judah, beauty hath deceived thee, and lust perverted thy 
heart. Thou that art waxen old in wicked days, now thy sins which thou hast committed aforetime are 
come to light; for thou hast pronounced false judgments, and hast been accustomed to condemn the 
innocent, and to let the guilty go free, albeit the Lord saith, The innocent and the righteous shalt thou not 
slay.” Of whom also did the Lord say: “But if the evil servant shall say in his heart, My lord delayeth his 
coming, and shall begin to smite the man-servants and maidens, and to eat and drink and be drunken; the 
lord of that servant shall come in a day that he looketh not for him, and in an hour that he is not aware of, 
and shall cut him asunder, and appoint him his portion with the unbelievers.” 


4. From all such persons, therefore, it behoves us to keep aloof, but to adhere to those who, as I have 
already observed, do hold the doctrine of the apostles, and who, together with the order of priesthood 
(presbyterii ordine), display sound speech and blameless conduct for the confirmation and correction of 
others. In this way, Moses, to whom such a leadership was entrusted, relying on a good conscience, 
cleared himself before God, saying, “I have not in covetousness taken anything belonging to one of these 
men, nor have I done evil to one of them.” In this way, too, Samuel, who judged the people so many years, 
and bore rule over Israel without any pride, in the end cleared himself, saying, “I have walked before you 
from my childhood even unto this day: answer me in the sight of God, and before His anointed (Christi 


ejus); whose ox or whose ass of yours have I taken, or over whom have I tyrannized, or whom have I 
oppressed? or if I have received from the hand of any a bribe or [so much as] a shoe, speak out against 
me, and I will restore it to you.” And when the people had said to him, “Thou hast not tyrannized, neither 
hast thou oppressed us neither hast thou taken ought of any man’s hand,” he called the Lord to witness, 
saying, “The Lord is witness, and His Anointed is witness this day, that ye have not found ought in my 
hand. And they said to him, He is witness.” In this strain also the Apostle Paul, inasmuch as he had a good 
conscience, said to the Corinthians: “For we are not as many, who corrupt the Word of God: but as of 
sincerity, but as of God, in the sight of God speak we in Christ;” “We have injured no man, corrupted no 
man, circumvented no man.” 


5. Such presbyters does the Church nourish, of whom also the prophet says: “I will give thy rulers in 
peace, and thy bishops in righteousness.” Of whom also did the Lord declare, “Who then shall be a faithful 
steward (actor), good and wise, whom the Lord sets over His household, to give them their meat in due 
season? Blessed is that servant whom his Lord, when He cometh, shall find so doing.” Paul then, teaching 
us where one may find such, says, “God hath placed in the Church, first, apostles; secondly, prophets; 
thirdly, teachers.” Where, therefore, the gifts of the Lord have been placed, there it behoves us to learn 
the truth, [namely,] from those who possess that succession of the Church which is from the apostles, and 
among whom exists that which is sound and blameless in conduct, as well as that which is unadulterated 
and incorrupt in speech. For these also preserve this faith of ours in one God who created all things; and 
they increase that love [which we have] for the Son of God, who accomplished such marvellous 
dispensations for our sake: and they expound the Scriptures to us without danger, neither blaspheming 
God, nor dishonouring the patriarchs, nor despising the prophets. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE SINS OF THE MEN OF OLD TIME, WHICH INCURRED THE DISPLEASURE OF GOD, WERE, BY HIS 
PROVIDENCE, COMMITTED TO WRITING, THAT WE MIGHT DERIVE INSTRUCTION THEREBY, AND NOT BE FILLED 
WITH PRIDE. WE MUST NOT, THEREFORE, INFER THAT THERE WAS ANOTHER GOD THAN HE WHOM CHRIST 
PREACHED; WE SHOULD RATHER FEAR, LEST THE ONE AND THE SAME GOD WHO INFLICTED PUNISHMENT ON 
THE ANCIENTS, SHOULD BRING DOWN HEAVIER UPON US 


1. As I have heard from a certain presbyter, who had heard it from those who had seen the apostles, and 
from those who had been their disciples, the punishment [declared] in Scripture was sufficient for the 
ancients in regard to what they did without the Spirit’s guidance. For as God is no respecter of persons, 
He inflicted a proper punishment on deeds displeasing to Him. As in the case of David, when he suffered 
persecution from Saul for righteousness’ sake, and fled from King Saul, and would not avenge himself of 
his enemy, he both sung the advent of Christ, and instructed the nations in wisdom, and did everything 
after the Spirit’s guidance, and pleased God. But when his lust prompted him to take Bathsheba, the wife 
of Uriah, the Scripture said concerning him, “Now, the thing (sermo) which David had done appeared 
wicked in the eyes of the Lord;” and Nathan the prophet is sent to him, pointing out to him his crime, in 
order that he, passing sentence upon and condemning himself, might obtain mercy and forgiveness from 
Christ: “And [Nathan] said to him, There were two men in one city; the one rich, and the other poor. The 
rich man had exceeding many flocks and herds; but the poor man had nothing, save one little ewe-lamb, 
which he possessed, and nourished up; and it had been with him and with his children together: it did eat 
of his own bread, and drank of his cup, and was to him as a daughter. And there came a guest unto the 
rich man; and he spared to take of the flock of his own ewe-lambs, and from the herds of his own oxen, to 
entertain the guest; but he took the ewe-lamb of the poor man, and set it before the man that had come 
unto him. And David’s anger was greatly kindled against the man; and he said to Nathan, As the Lord 
liveth, the man that hath done this thing shall surely die (filius mortis est): and he shall restore the lamb 
fourfold, because he hath done this thing, and because he had no pity for the poor man. And Nathan said 
unto him, Thou art the man who hast done this.” And then he proceeds with the rest [of the narrative], 
upbraiding him, and recounting God’s benefits towards him, and [showing him] how much his conduct had 
displeased the Lord. For [he declared] that works of this nature were not pleasing to God, but that great 
wrath was suspended over his house. David, however, was struck with remorse on hearing this, and 
exclaimed, “I have sinned against the Lord;” and he sung a penitential psalm, waiting for the coming of 
the Lord, who washes and makes clean the man who had been fast bound with [the chain of] sin. In like 
manner it was with regard to Solomon, while he continued to judge uprightly, and to declare the wisdom 
of God, and built the temple as the type of truth, and set forth the glories of God, and announced the 
peace about to come upon the nations, and prefigured the kingdom of Christ, and spake three thousand 
parables about the Lord’s advent, and five thousand songs, singing praise to God, and expounded the 
wisdom of God in creation, [discoursing] as to the nature of every tree, every herb, and of all fowls, 
quadrupeds, and fishes; and he said, “Will God whom the heavens cannot contain, really dwell with men 
upon the earth?” And he pleased God, and was the admiration of all; and all kings of the earth sought an 
interview with him (quaerebant faciem ejus) that they might hear the wisdom which God had conferred 
upon him. The queen of the south, too, came to him from the ends of the earth, to ascertain the wisdom 
that was in him: she whom the Lord also referred to as one who should rise up in the judgment with the 
nations of those men who do hear His words, and do not believe in Him, and should condemn them, 
inasmuch as she submitted herself to the wisdom announced by the servant of God, while these men 
despised that wisdom which proceeded directly from the Son of God. For Solomon was a servant, but 


Christ is indeed the Son of God, and the Lord of Solomon. While, therefore, he served God without blame, 
and ministered to His dispensations, then was he glorified: but when he took wives from all nations, and 
permitted them to set up idols in Israel, the Scripture spake thus concerning him: “And King Solomon was 
a lover of women, and he took to himself foreign women; and it came to pass, when Solomon was old, his 
heart was not perfect with the Lord his God. And the foreign women turned away his heart after strange 
gods. And Solomon did evil in the sight of the Lord: he did not walk after the Lord, as did David his father. 
And the Lord was angry with Solomon; for his heart was not perfect with the Lord, as was the heart of 
David his father.” The Scripture has thus sufficiently reproved him, as the presbyter remarked, in order 
that no flesh may glory in the sight of the Lord. 


2. It was for this reason, too, that the Lord descended into the regions beneath the earth, preaching His 
advent there also, and [declaring] the remission of sins received by those who believe in Him. Now all 
those believed in Him who had hope towards Him, that is, those who proclaimed His advent, and 
submitted to His dispensations, the righteous men, the prophets, and the patriarchs, to whom He remitted 
sins in the same way as He did to us, which sins we should not lay to their charge, if we would not despise 
the grace of God. For as these men did not impute unto us (the Gentiles) our transgressions, which we 
wrought before Christ was manifested among us, so also it is not right that we should lay blame upon 
those who sinned before Christ’s coming. For “all men come short of the glory of God,” and are not 
justified of themselves, but by the advent of the Lord,—they who earnestly direct their eyes towards His 
light. And it is for our instruction that their actions have been committed to writing, that we might know, 
in the first place, that our God and theirs is one, and that sins do not please Him although committed by 
men of renown; and in the second place, that we should keep from wickedness. For if these men of old 
time, who preceded us in the gifts [bestowed upon them], and for whom the Son of God had not yet 
suffered, when they committed any sin and served fleshly lusts, were rendered objects of such disgrace, 
what shall the men of the present day suffer, who have despised the Lord’s coming, and become the slaves 
of their own lusts? And truly the death of the Lord became [the means of] healing and remission of sins to 
the former, but Christ shall not die again in behalf of those who now commit sin, for death shall no more 
have dominion over Him; but the Son shall come in the glory of the Father, requiring from His stewards 
and dispensers the money which He had entrusted to them, with usury; and from those to whom He had 
given most shall He demand most. We ought not, therefore, as that presbyter remarks, to be puffed up, 
nor be severe upon those of old time, but ought ourselves to fear, lest perchance, after [we have come to] 
the knowledge of Christ, if we do things displeasing to God, we obtain no further forgiveness of sins, but 
be shut out from His kingdom. And therefore it was that Paul said, “For if [God] spared not the natural 
branches, [take heed] lest He also spare not thee, who, when thou wert a wild olive tree, wert grafted into 
the fatness of the olive tree, and wert made a partaker of its fatness.” 


3. Thou wilt notice, too, that the transgressions of the common people have been described in like 
manner, not for the sake of those who did then transgress, but as a means of instruction unto us, and that 
we should understand that it is one and the same God against whom these men sinned, and against whom 
certain persons do now transgress from among those who profess to have believed in Him. But this also, 
[as the presbyter states,] has Paul declared most plainly in the Epistle to the Corinthians, when he says, 
“Brethren, I would not that ye should be ignorant, how that all our fathers were under the cloud, and were 
all baptized unto Moses in the sea, and did all eat the same spiritual meat, and did all drink the same 
spiritual drink: for they drank of that spiritual rock that followed them; and the rock was Christ. But with 
many of them God was not well pleased, for they were overthrown in the wilderness. These things were 
for our example (in figuram nostri), to the intent that we should not lust after evil things, as they also 
lusted; neither be ye idolaters, as were some of them, as it is written: The people sat down to eat and 
drink, and rose up to play. Neither let us commit fornication, as some of them also did, and fell in one day 
three and twenty thousand. Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them also tempted, and were 
destroyed of serpents. Neither murmur ye, as some of them murmured, and were destroyed of the 
destroyer. But all these things happened to them in a figure, and were written for our admonition, upon 
whom the end of the world (saeculorum) is come. Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall.” 


4. Since therefore, beyond all doubt and contradiction, the apostle shows that there is one and the same 
God, who did both enter into judgment with these former things, and who does inquire into those of the 
present time, and points out why these things have been committed to writing; all these men are found to 
be unlearned and presumptuous, nay, even destitute of common sense, who, because of the transgressions 
of them of old time, and because of the disobedience of a vast number of them, do allege that there was 
indeed one God of these men, and that He was the maker of the world, and existed in a state of 
degeneracy; but that there was another Father declared by Christ, and that this Being is He who has been 
conceived by the mind of each of them; not understanding that as, in the former case, God showed 
Himself not well pleased in many instances towards those who sinned, so also in the latter, “many are 
called, but few are chosen.” As then the unrighteous, the idolaters, and fornicators perished, so also is it 
now: for both the Lord declares, that such persons are sent into eternal fire; and the apostle says, “Know 
ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God? Be not deceived: neither fornicators, nor 
idolaters, nor adulterers, not effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor 
covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God.” And as it was 
not to those who are without that he said these things, but to us, lest we should be cast forth from the 


kingdom of God, by doing any such thing, he proceeds to say, “And such indeed were ye; but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and by the Spirit of our God.” And just 
as then, those who led vicious lives, and put other people astray, were condemned and cast out, so also 
even now the offending eye is plucked out, and the foot and the hand, lest the rest of the body perish in 
like manner. And we have the precept: “If any man that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or 
an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner, with such an one go not to eat.” And again does 
the apostle say, “Let no man deceive you with vain words; for because of these things cometh the wrath of 
God upon the sons of mistrust. Be not ye therefore partakers with them.” And as then the condemnation of 
sinners extended to others who approved of them, and joined in their society; so also is it the case at 
present, that “a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” And as the wrath of God did then descend upon 
the unrighteous, here also does the apostle likewise say: “For the wrath of God shall be revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of those men who hold back the truth in 
unrighteousness.” And as, in those times, vengeance came from God upon the Egyptians who were 
subjecting Israel to unjust punishment, so is it now, the Lord truly declaring, “And shall not God avenge 
His own elect, which cry day and night unto Him? I tell you, that He will avenge them speedily.” So says 
the apostle, in like manner, in the Epistle to the Thessalonians: “Seeing it is a righteous thing with God to 
recompense tribulation to them that trouble you; and to you who are troubled rest with us, at the 
revealing of our Lord Jesus Christ from heaven with His mighty angels, and in a flame of fire, to take 
vengeance upon those who know not God, and upon those that obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: who shall also be punished with everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, and from 
the glory of His power; when He shall come to be glorified in His saints, and to be admired in all them 
who have believed in Him.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THOSE PERSONS PROVE THEMSELVES SENSELESS WHO EXAGGERATE THE MERCY OF CHRIST, BUT ARE SILENT 
AS TO THE JUDGMENT, AND LOOK ONLY AT THE MORE ABUNDANT GRACE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT; BUT, 
FORGETFUL OF THE GREATER DEGREE OF PERFECTION WHICH IT DEMANDS FROM US, THEY ENDEAVOUR TO 
SHOW THAT THERE IS ANOTHER GOD BEYOND HIM WHO CREATED THE WORLD 


1. Inasmuch, then, as in both Testaments there is the same righteousness of God [displayed] when God 
takes vengeance, in the one case indeed typically, temporarily, and more moderately; but in the other, 
really, enduringly, and more rigidly: for the fire is eternal, and the wrath of God which shall be revealed 
from heaven from the face of our Lord (as David also says, “But the face of the Lord is against them that 
do evil, to cut off the remembrance of them from the earth” ), entails a heavier punishment on those who 
incur it,—the elders pointed out that those men are devoid of sense, who, [arguing] from what happened 
to those who formerly did not obey God, do endeavour to bring in another Father, setting over against 
[these punishments] what great things the Lord had done at His coming to save those who received Him, 
taking compassion upon them; while they keep silence with regard to His judgment; and all those things 
which shall come upon such as have heard His words, but done them not, and that it were better for them 
if they had not been born, and that it shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the judgment 
than for that city which did not receive the word of His disciples. 


2. For as, in the New Testament, that faith of men [to be placed] in God has been increased, receiving in 
addition [to what was already revealed] the Son of God, that man too might be a partaker of God; so is 
also our walk in life required to be more circumspect, when we are directed not merely to abstain from 
evil actions, but even from evil thoughts, and from idle words, and empty talk, and scurrilous language: 
thus also the punishment of those who do not believe the Word of God, and despise His advent, and are 
turned away backwards, is increased; being not merely temporal, but rendered also eternal. For to 
whomsoever the Lord shall say, “Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire,” these shall be damned 
for ever; and to whomsoever He shall say, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you for eternity,” these do receive the kingdom for ever, and make constant advance in it; since there 
is one and the same God the Father, and His Word, who has been always present with the human race, by 
means indeed of various dispensations, and has wrought out many things, and saved from the beginning 
those who are saved, (for these are they who love God, and follow the Word of God according to the class 
to which they belong,) and has judged those who are judged, that is, those who forget God, and are 
blasphemous, and transgressors of His word. 


3. For the self-same heretics already mentioned by us have fallen away from themselves, by accusing the 
Lord, in whom they say that they believe. For those points to which they call attention with regard to the 
God who then awarded temporal punishments to the unbelieving, and smote the Egyptians, while He 
saved those that were obedient; these same [facts, I say,] shall nevertheless repeat themselves in the 
Lord, who judges for eternity those whom He doth judge, and lets go free for eternity those whom He 
does let go free: and He shall [thus] be discovered, according to the language used by these men, as 
having been the cause of their most heinous sin to those who laid hands upon Him, and pierced Him. For 
if He had not so come, it follows that these men could not have become the slayers of their Lord; and if He 
had not sent prophets to them, they certainly could not have killed them, nor the apostles either. To those, 
therefore, who assail us, and say, If the Egyptians had not been afflicted with plagues, and, when pursuing 
after Israel, been choked in the sea, God could not have saved His people, this answer may be given;— 


Unless, then, the Jews had become the slayers of the Lord (which did, indeed, take eternal life away from 
them), and, by killing the apostles and persecuting the Church, had fallen into an abyss of wrath, we could 
not have been saved. For as they were saved by means of the blindness of the Egyptians, so are we, too, 
by that of the Jews; if, indeed, the death of the Lord is the condemnation of those who fastened Him to the 
cross, and who did not believe His advent, but the salvation of those who believe in Him. For the apostle 
does also say in the Second [Epistle] to the Corinthians: “For we are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in 
them which are saved, and in them which perish: to the one indeed the savour of death unto death, but to 
the other the savour of life unto life.” To whom, then, is there the savour of death unto death, unless to 
those who believe not neither are subject to the Word of God? And who are they that did even then give 
themselves over to death? Those men, doubtless, who do not believe, nor submit themselves to God. And 
again, who are they that have been saved and received the inheritance? Those, doubtless, who do believe 
God, and who have continued in His love; as did Caleb [the son] of Jephunneh and Joshua [the son] of 
Nun, and innocent children, who have had no sense of evil. But who are they that are saved now, and 
receive life eternal? Is it not those who love God, and who believe His promises, and who “in malice have 
become as little children?” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


REFUTATION OF THE ARGUMENTS OF THE MARCIONITES, WHO ATTEMPTED TO SHOW THAT GOD WAS THE 
AUTHOR OF SIN, BECAUSE HE BLINDED PHARAOH AND HIS SERVANTS 


1. “But,” say they, “God hardened the heart of Pharaoh and of his servants.” Those, then, who allege such 
difficulties, do not read in the Gospel that passage where the Lord replied to the disciples, when they 
asked Him, “Why speakest Thou unto them in parables?”—”Because it is given unto you to know the 
mystery of the kingdom of heaven; but to them I speak in parables, that seeing they may not see, and 
hearing they may not hear, understanding they may not understand; in order that the prophecy of Isaiah 
regarding them may be fulfilled, saying, Make the heart of this people gross and make their ears dull, and 
blind their eyes. But blessed are your eyes, which see the things that ye see; and your ears, which hear 
what ye do hear.” For one and the same God [that blesses others] inflicts blindness upon those who do not 
believe, but who set Him at naught; just as the sun, which is a creature of His, [acts with regard] to those 
who, by reason of any weakness of the eyes cannot behold his light; but to those who believe in Him and 
follow Him, He grants a fuller and greater illumination of mind. In accordance with this word, therefore, 
does the apostle say, in the Second [Epistle] to the Corinthians: “In whom the this world hath blinded the 
minds of them that believe not, lest the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ should shine [unto them].” 
And again, in that to the Romans: “And as they did not think fit to have God in their knowledge, God gave 
them up to a reprobate mind, to do those things that are not convenient.” Speaking of antichrist, too, he 
says clearly in the Second to the Thessalonians: “And for this cause God shall send them the working of 
error, that they should believe a lie; that they all might be judged who believed not the truth, but 
consented to iniquity.” 


2. If, therefore, in the present time also, God, knowing the number of those who will not believe, since He 
foreknows all things, has given them over to unbelief, and turned away His face from men of this stamp, 
leaving them in the darkness which they have themselves chosen for themselves, what is there wonderful 
if He did also at that time give over to their unbelief, Pharaoh, who never would have believed, along with 
those who were with him? As the Word spake to Moses from the bush: “And I am sure that the king of 
Egypt will not let you go, unless by a mighty hand.” And for the reason that the Lord spake in parables, 
and brought blindness upon Israel, that seeing they might not see, since He knew the [spirit of] unbelief in 
them, for the same reason did He harden Pharaoh’s heart; in order that, while seeing that it was the 
finger of God which led forth the people, he might not believe, but be precipitated into a sea of unbelief, 
resting in the notion that the exit of these [Israelites] was accomplished by magical power, and that it was 
not by the operation of God that the Red Sea afforded a passage to the people, but that this occurred by 
merely natural causes (sed naturaliter sic se habere). 


CHAPTER XXX 


REFUTATION OF ANOTHER ARGUMENT ADDUCED BY THE MARCIONITES, THAT GOD DIRECTED THE HEBREWS TO 
SPOIL THE EGYPTIANS 


1. Those, again, who cavil and find fault because the people did, by God’s command, upon the eve of their 
departure, take vessels of all kinds and raiment from the Egyptians, and so went away, from which 
[spoils], too, the tabernacle was constructed in the wilderness, prove themselves ignorant of the righteous 
dealings of God, and of His dispensations; as also the presbyter remarked: For if God had not accorded 
this in the typical exodus, no one could now be saved in our true exodus; that is, in the faith in which we 
have been established, and by which we have been brought forth from among the number of the Gentiles. 
For in some cases there follows us a small, and in others a large amount of property, which we have 
acquired from the mammon of unrighteousness. For from what source do we derive the houses in which 
we dwell, the garments in which we are clothed, the vessels which we use, and everything else 
ministering to our every-day life, unless it be from those things which, when we were Gentiles, we 
acquired by avarice, or received them from our heathen parents, relations, or friends who unrighteously 


obtained them?—not to mention that even now we acquire such things when we are in the faith. For who 
is there that sells, and does not wish to make a profit from him who buys? Or who purchases anything, 
and does not wish to obtain good value from the seller? Or who is there that carries on a trade, and does 
not do so that he may obtain a livelihood thereby? And as to those believing ones who are in the royal 
palace, do they not derive the utensils they employ from the property which belongs to Caesar; and to 
those who have not, does not each one of these [Christians] give according to his ability? The Egyptians 
were debtors to the [Jewish] people, not alone as to property, but as their very lives, because of the 
kindness of the patriarch Joseph in former times; but in what way are the heathen debtors to us, from 
whom we receive both gain and profit? Whatsoever they amass with labour, these things do we make use 
of without labour, although we are in the faith. 


2. Up to that time the people served the Egyptians in the most abject slavery, as saith the Scripture: “And 
the Egyptians exercised their power rigorously upon the children of Israel; and they made life bitter to 
them by severe labours, in mortar and in brick, and in all manner of service in the field which they did, by 
all the works in which they oppressed them with rigour.” And with immense labour they built for them 
fenced cities, increasing the substance of these men throughout a long course of years, and by means of 
every species of slavery; while these [masters] were not only ungrateful towards them, but had in 
contemplation their utter annihilation. In what way, then, did [the Israelites] act unjustly, if out of many 
things they took a few, they who might have possessed much property had they not served them, and 
might have gone forth wealthy, while, in fact, by receiving only a very insignificant recompense for their 
heavy servitude, they went away poor? It is just as if any free man, being forcibly carried away by another, 
and serving him for many years, and increasing his substance, should be thought, when he ultimately 
obtains some support, to possess some small portion of his [master’s] property, but should in reality 
depart, having obtained only a little as the result of his own great labours, and out of vast possessions 
which have been acquired, and this should be made by any one a subject of accusation against him, as if 
he had not acted properly. He (the accuser) will rather appear as an unjust judge against him who had 
been forcibly carried away into slavery. Of this kind, then, are these men also, who charge the people with 
blame, because they appropriated a few things out of many, but who bring no charge against those who 
did not render them the recompense due to their fathers’ services; nay, but even reducing them to the 
most irksome slavery, obtained the highest profit from them. And [these objectors] allege that [the 
Israelites] acted dishonestly, because, forsooth, they took away for the recompense of their labours, as I 
have observed, unstamped gold and silver in a few vessels; while they say that they themselves (for let 
truth be spoken, although to some it may seem ridiculous) do act honestly, when they carry away in their 
girdles from the labours of others, coined gold, and silver, and brass, with Caesar’s inscription and image 
upon it. 


3. If, however, a comparison be instituted between us and them, [I would ask] which party shall seem to 
have received [their worldly goods] in the fairer manner? Will it be the [Jewish] people, [who took] from 
the Egyptians, who were at all points their debtors; or we, [who receive property] from the Romans and 
other nations, who are under no similar obligation to us? Yea, moreover, through their instrumentality the 
world is at peace, and we walk on the highways without fear, and sail where we will. Therefore, against 
men of this kind (namely, the heretics) the word of the Lord applies, which says: “Thou hypocrite, first 
cast the beam out of thine eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to pull out the mote out of thy brother’s 
eye.” For if he who lays these things to thy charge, and glories in his own wisdom, has been separated 
from the company of the Gentiles, and possesses nothing [derived from] other people’s goods, but is 
literally naked, and barefoot, and dwells homeless among the mountains, as any of those animals do which 
feed on grass, he will stand excused [in using such language], as being ignorant of the necessities of our 
mode of life. But if he do partake of what, in the opinion of men, is the property of others, and if [at the 
same time] he runs down their type, he proves himself most unjust, turning this kind of accusation against 
himself. For he will be found carrying about property not belonging to him, and coveting goods which are 
not his. And therefore has the Lord said: “Judge not, that ye be not judged: for with what judgment ye 
shall judge, ye shall be judged.” [The meaning is] not certainly that we should not find fault with sinners, 
nor that we should consent to those who act wickedly; but that we should not pronounce an unfair 
judgment on the dispensations of God, inasmuch as He has Himself made provision that all things shall 
turn out for good, in a way consistent with justice. For, because He knew that we would make a good use 
of our substance which we should possess by receiving it from another, He says, “He that hath two coats, 
let him impart to him that hath none; and he that hath meat, let him do likewise.” And, “For I was an 
hungered, and ye gave Me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave Me drink; I was naked and ye clothed Me.” 
And, “When thou doest thine alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” And we are 
proved to be righteous by whatsoever else we do well, redeeming, as it were, our property from strange 
hands. But thus do I say, “from strange hands,” not as if the world were not God’s possession, but that we 
have gifts of this sort, and receive them from others, in the same way as these men had them from the 
Egyptians who knew not God; and by means of these same do we erect in ourselves the tabernacle of God: 
for God dwells in those who act uprightly, as the Lord says: “Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness, that they, when ye shall be put to flight, may receive you into eternal tabernacles.” For 
whatsoever we acquired from unrighteousness when we were heathen, we are proved righteous, when we 
have become believers, by applying it to the Lord’s advantage. 


4. As a matter of course, therefore, these things were done beforehand in a type, and from them was the 


tabernacle of God constructed; those persons justly receiving them, as I have shown, while we were 
pointed out beforehand in them,—[we] who should afterwards serve God by the things of others. For the 
whole exodus of the people out of Egypt, which took place under divine guidance, was a type and image of 
the exodus of the Church which should take place from among the Gentiles; and for this cause He leads it 
out at last from this world into His own inheritance, which Moses the servant of God did not [bestow], but 
which Jesus the Son of God shall give for an inheritance. And if any one will devote a close attention to 
those things which are stated by the prophets with regard to the [time of the] end, and those which John 
the disciple of the Lord saw in the Apocalypse, he will find that the nations [are to] receive the same 
plagues universally, as Egypt then did particularly. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


WE SHOULD NOT HASTILY IMPUTE AS CRIMES TO THE MEN OF OLD TIME THOSE ACTIONS WHICH THE 
SCRIPTURE HAS NOT CONDEMNED, BUT SHOULD RATHER SEEK IN THEM TYPES OF THINGS TO COME: AN 
EXAMPLE OF THIS IN THE INCEST COMMITTED BY LOT 


1. When recounting certain matters of this kind respecting them of old time, the presbyter [before 
mentioned] was in the habit of instructing us, and saying: “With respect to those misdeeds for which the 
Scriptures themselves blame the patriarchs and prophets, we ought not to inveigh against them, nor 
become like Ham, who ridiculed the shame of his father, and so fell under a curse; but we should [rather] 
give thanks to God in their behalf, inasmuch as their sins have been forgiven them through the advent of 
our Lord; for He said that they gave thanks [for us], and gloried in our salvation. With respect to those 
actions, again, on which the Scriptures pass no censure, but which are simply set down [as having 
occurred], we ought not to become the accusers [of those who committed them], for we are not more 
exact than God, nor can we be superior to our Master; but we should search for a type [in them]. For not 
one of those things which have been set down in Scripture without being condemned is without 
significance.” An example is found in the case of Lot, who led forth his daughters from Sodom, and these 
then conceived by their own father; and who left behind him within the confines [of the land] his wife, 
[who remains] a pillar of salt unto this day. For Lot, not acting under the impulse of his own will, nor at 
the prompting of carnal concupiscence, nor having any knowledge or thought of anything of the kind, did 
[in fact] work out a type [of future events]. As says the Scripture: “And that night the elder went in and lay 
with her father; and Lot knew not when she lay down, nor when she arose.” And the same thing took place 
in the case of the younger: “And he knew not,” it is said, “when she slept with him, nor when she arose.” 
Since, therefore, Lot knew not [what he did], nor was a slave to lust [in his actions], the arrangement 
[designed by God] was carried out, by which the two daughters (that is, the two churches ), who gave 
birth to children begotten of one and the same father, were pointed out, apart from [the influence of] the 
lust of the flesh. For there was no other person, [as they supposed], who could impart to them quickening 
seed, and the means of their giving birth to children, as it is written: “And the elder said unto the younger, 
And there is not a man on the earth to enter in unto us after the manner of all the earth: come, let us 
make our father drunk with wine, and let us lie with him, and raise up seed from our father.” 


2. Thus, after their simplicity and innocence, did these daughters [of Lot] so speak, imagining that all 
mankind had perished, even as the Sodomites had done, and that the anger of God had come down upon 
the whole earth. Wherefore also they are to be held excusable, since they supposed that they only, along 
with their father, were left for the preservation of the human race; and for this reason it was that they 
deceived their father. Moreover, by the words they used this fact was pointed out—that there is no other 
one who can confer upon the elder and younger church the [power of] giving birth to children, besides our 
Father. Now the father of the human race is the Word of God, as Moses points out when he says, “Is not 
He thy father who hath obtained thee [by generation], and formed thee, and created thee?” At what time, 
then, did He pour out upon the human race the life-giving seed—that is, the Spirit of the remission of sins, 
through means of whom we are quickened? Was it not then, when He was eating with men, and drinking 
wine upon the earth? For it is said, “The Son of man came eating and drinking;” and when He had lain 
down, He fell asleep, and took repose. As He does Himself say in David, “I slept, and took repose.” And 
because He used thus to act while He dwelt and lived among us, He says again, “And my sleep became 
sweet unto me.” Now this whole matter was indicated through Lot, that the seed of the Father of all—that 
is, of the Spirit of God, by whom all things were made—was commingled and united with flesh—that is, 
with His own workmanship; by which commixture and unity the two synagogues—that is, the two 
churches—produced from their own father living sons to the living God. 


3. And while these things were taking place, his wife remained in [the territory of] Sodore, no longer 
corruptible flesh, but a pillar of salt which endures for ever; and by those natural processes which 
appertain to the human race, indicating that the Church also, which is the salt of the earth, has been left 
behind within the confines of the earth, and subject to human sufferings; and while entire members are 
often taken away from it, the pillar of salt still endures, thus typifying the foundation of the faith which 
maketh strong, and sends forward, children to their Father. 


“Dicitur et vivens, alio jam corpore, sexus 


Munificos solito dispungere sanguine menses.” 


“Tpsaque imago sibi formam sine corpore servans 
Durat adhuc, et enim nuda statione sub aethram 
Nec pluviis dilapsa situ, nec diruta ventis. 

Quin etiam si quis mutilaverit advena formam, 


Protinus ex sese suggestu vulnera complet.” [That a pillar of salt is still to be seen in this vicinity, is now 
confirmed by many modern travellers (report of Lieut. Lynch, United States Navy), which accounts for the 
natural inference of Josephus and others on whom our author relied. The coincidence is noteworthy. ] 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THAT ONE GOD WAS THE AUTHOR OF BOTH TESTAMENTS, IS CONFIRMED BY THE AUTHORITY OF A PRESBYTER 
WHO HAD BEEN TAUGHT BY THE APOSTLES 


1. After this fashion also did a presbyter, a disciple of the apostles, reason with respect to the two 
testaments, proving that both were truly from one and the same God. For [he maintained] that there was 
no other God besides Him who made and fashioned us, and that the discourse of those men has no 
foundation who affirm that this world of ours was made either by angels, or by any other power 
whatsoever, or by another God. For if a man be once moved away from the Creator of all things, and if he 
grant that this creation to which we belong was formed by any other or through any other [than the one 
God], he must of necessity fall into much inconsistency, and many contradictions of this sort; to which he 
will [be able to] furnish no explanations which can be regarded as either probable or true. And, for this 
reason, those who introduce other doctrines conceal from us the opinion which they themselves hold 
respecting God, because they are aware of the untenable and absurd nature of their doctrine, and are 
afraid lest, should they be vanquished, they should have some difficulty in making good their escape. But 
if any one believes in [only] one God, who also made all things by the Word, as Moses likewise says, “God 
said, Let there be light: and there was light;” and as we read in the Gospel, “All things were made by Him; 
and without Him was nothing made;” and the Apostle Paul [says] in like manner, “There is one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father, who is above all, and through all, and in us all”—this man will first 
of all “hold the head, from which the whole body is compacted and bound together, and, through means of 
every joint according to the measure of the ministration of each several part, maketh increase of the body 
to the edification of itself in love.” And then shall every word also seem consistent to him, if he for his part 
diligently read the Scriptures in company with those who are presbyters in the Church, among whom is 
the apostolic doctrine, as I have pointed out. 


2. For all the apostles taught that there were indeed two testaments among the two peoples; but that it 
was one and the same God who appointed both for the advantage of those men (for whose sakes the 
testaments were given) who were to believe in God, I have proved in the third book from the very 
teaching of the apostles; and that the first testament was not given without reason, or to no purpose, or in 
an accidental sort of manner; but that it subdued those to whom it was given to the service of God, for 
their benefit (for God needs no service from men), and exhibited a type of heavenly things, inasmuch as 
man was not yet able to see the things of God through means of immediate vision; and foreshadowed the 
images of those things which [now actually] exist in the Church, in order that our faith might be firmly 
established; and contained a prophecy of things to come, in order that man might learn that God has 
foreknowledge of all things. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


WHOSOEVER CONFESSES THAT ONE GOD IS THE AUTHOR OF BOTH TESTAMENTS, AND DILIGENTLY READS THE 
SCRIPTURES IN COMPANY WITH THE PRESBYTERS OF THE CHURCH, IS A TRUE SPIRITUAL DISCIPLE; AND HE 
WILL RIGHTLY UNDERSTAND AND INTERPRET ALL THAT THE PROPHETS HAVE DECLARED RESPECTING CHRIST 
AND THE LIBERTY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


1. A spiritual disciple of this sort truly receiving the Spirit of God, who was from the beginning, in all the 
dispensations of God, present with mankind, and announced things future, revealed things present, and 
narrated things past—[such a man] does indeed “judge all men, but is himself judged by no man.” For he 
judges the Gentiles, “who serve the creature more than the Creator,” and with a reprobate mind spend all 
their labour on vanity. And he also judges the Jews, who do not accept of the word of liberty, nor are 
willing to go forth free, although they have a Deliverer present [with them]; but they pretend, at a time 
unsuitable [for such conduct], to serve, [with observances] beyond [those required by] the law, God who 
stands in need of nothing, and do not recognise the advent of Christ, which He accomplished for the 
salvation of men, nor are willing to understand that all the prophets announced His two advents: the one, 
indeed, in which He became a man subject to stripes, and knowing what it is to bear infirmity, and sat 
upon the foal of an ass, and was a stone rejected by the builders, and was led as a sheep to the slaughter, 
and by the stretching forth of His hands destroyed Amalek; while He gathered from the ends of the earth 
into His Father’s fold the children who were scattered abroad, and remembered His own dead ones who 
had formerly fallen asleep, and came down to them that He might deliver them: but the second in which 


He will come on the clouds, bringing on the day which burns as a furnace, and smiting the earth with the 
word of His mouth, and slaying the impious with the breath of His lips, and having a fan in His hands, and 
cleansing His floor, and gathering the wheat indeed into His barn, but burning the chaff with 
unquenchable fire. 


2. Moreover, he shall also examine the doctrine of Marcion, [inquiring] how he holds that there are two 
gods, separated from each other by an infinite distance. Or how can he be good who draws away men that 
do not belong to him from him who made them, and calls them into his own kingdom? And why is his 
goodness, which does not save all [thus], defective? Also, why does he, indeed, seem to be good as 
respects men, but most unjust with regard to him who made men, inasmuch as he deprives him of his 
possessions? Moreover, how could the Lord, with any justice, if He belonged to another father, have 
acknowledged the bread to be His body, while He took it from that creation to which we belong, and 
affirmed the mixed cup to be His blood? And why did He acknowledge Himself to be the Son of man, if He 
had not gone through that birth which belongs to a human being? How, too, could He forgive us those sins 
for which we are answerable to our Maker and God? And how, again, supposing that He was not flesh, but 
was a man merely in appearance, could He have been crucified, and could blood and water have issued 
from His pierced side? What body, moreover, was it that those who buried Him consigned to the tomb? 
And what was that which rose again from the dead? 


3. [This spiritual man] shall also judge all the followers of Valentinus, because they do indeed confess with 
the tongue one God the Father, and that all things derive their existence from Him, but do at the same 
time maintain that He who formed all things is the fruit of an apostasy or defect. [He shall judge them, 
too, because] they do in like manner confess with the tongue one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, but 
assign in their [system of] doctrine a production of his own to the Only-begotten, one of his own also to 
the Word, another to Christ, and yet another to the Saviour; so that, according to them, all these beings 
are indeed said [in Scripture to be], as it were, one; [while they maintain], notwithstanding, that each one 
of them should be understood [to exist] separately [from the rest], and to have [had] his own special 
origin, according to his peculiar conjunction. [It appears], then that their tongues alone, forsooth, have 
conceded the unity [of God], while their [real] opinion and their understanding (by their habit of 
investigating profundities) have fallen away from [this doctrine of] unity, and taken up the notion of 
manifold deities,—[this, I say, must appear] when they shall be examined by Christ as to the points [of 
doctrine] which they have invented. Him, too, they affirm to have been born at a later period than the 
Pleroma of the AEons, and that His production took place after [the occurrence of] a degeneracy or 
apostasy; and they maintain that, on account of the passion which was experienced by Sophia, they 
themselves were brought to the birth. But their own special prophet Homer, listening to whom they have 
invented such doctrines, shall himself reprove them, when he expresses himself as follows:— 


“Hateful to me that man as Hades’ gates, 
Who one thing thinks, while he another states.” 


[This spiritual man] shall also judge the vain speeches of the perverse Gnostics, by showing that they are 
the disciples of Simon Magus. 


4. He will judge also the Ebionites; [for] how can they be saved unless it was God who wrought out their 
salvation upon earth? Or how shall man pass into God, unless God has [first] passed into man? And how 
shall he (man) escape from the generation subject to death, if not by means of a new generation, given in 
a wonderful and unexpected manner (but as a sign of salvation) by God—[I mean] that regeneration which 
flows from the virgin through faith? Or how shall they receive adoption from God if they remain in this 
[kind of] generation, which is naturally possessed by man in this world? And how could He (Christ) have 
been greater than Solomon, or greater than Jonah, or have been the Lord of David, who was of the same 
substance as they were? How, too, could He have subdued him who was stronger than men, who had not 
only overcome man, but also retained him under his power, and conquered him who had conquered, while 
he set free mankind who had been conquered, unless He had been greater than man who had thus been 
vanquished? But who else is superior to, and more eminent than, that man who was formed after the 
likeness of God, except the Son of God, after whose image man was created? And for this reason He did in 
these last days exhibit the similitude; [for] the Son of God was made man, assuming the ancient 
production [of His hands] into His own nature, as I have shown in the immediately preceding book. 


5. He shall also judge those who describe Christ as [having become man] only in [human] opinion. For 
how can they imagine that they do themselves carry on a real discussion, when their Master was a mere 
imaginary being? Or how can they receive anything stedfast from Him, if He was a merely imagined 
being, and not a verity? And how can these men really be partaken of salvation, if He in whom they 
profess to believe, manifested Himself as a merely imaginary being? Everything, therefore, connected 
with these men is unreal, and nothing [possessed of the character of] truth; and, in these circumstances, it 
may be made a question whether (since, perchance, they themselves in like manner are not men, but 
mere dumb animals) they do not present, in most cases, simply a shadow of humanity. 


6. He shall also judge false prophets, who, without having received the gift of prophecy from God, and not 
possessed of the fear of God, but either for the sake of vainglory, or with a view to some personal 


advantage, or acting in some other way under the influence of a wicked spirit, pretend to utter 
prophecies, while all the time they lie against God. 


7. He shall also judge those who give rise to schisms, who are destitute of the love of God, and who look to 
their own special advantage rather than to the unity of the Church; and who for trifling reasons, or any 
kind of reason which occurs to them, cut in pieces and divide the great and glorious body of Christ, and so 
far as in them lies, [positively] destroy it,—men who prate of peace while they give rise to war, and do in 
truth strain out a gnat, but swallow a camel. For no reformation of so great importance can be effected by 
them, as will compensate for the mischief arising from their schism. He shall also judge all those who are 
beyond the pale of the truth, that is, who are outside the Church; but he himself shall be judged by no 
one. For to him all things are consistent: he has a full faith in one God Almighty, of whom are all things; 
and in the Son of God, Jesus Christ our Lord, by whom are all things, and in the dispensations connected 
with Him, by means of which the Son of God became man; and a firm belief in the Spirit of God, who 
furnishes us with a knowledge of the truth, and has set forth the dispensations of the Father and the Son, 
in virtue of which He dwells with every generation of men, according to the will of the Father. 


8. True knowledge is [that which consists in] the doctrine of the apostles, and the ancient constitution of 
the Church throughout all the world, and the distinctive manifestation of the body of Christ according to 
the successions of the bishops, by which they have handed down that Church which exists in every place, 
and has come even unto us, being guarded and preserved without any forging of Scriptures, by a very 
complete system of doctrine, and neither receiving addition nor [suffering] curtailment [in the truths 
which she believes]; and [it consists in] reading [the word of God] without falsification, and a lawful and 
diligent exposition in harmony with the Scriptures, both without danger and without blasphemy; and 
[above all, it consists in] the pre-eminent gift of love, which is more precious than knowledge, more 
glorious than prophecy, and which excels all the other gifts [of God]. 


9. Wherefore the Church does in every place, because of that love which she cherishes towards God, send 
forward, throughout all time, a multitude of martyrs to the Father; while all others not only have nothing 
of this kind to point to among themselves, but even maintain that such witness-bearing is not at all 
necessary, for that their system of doctrines is the true witness [for Christ], with the exception, perhaps, 
that one or two among them, during the whole time which has elapsed since the Lord appeared on earth, 
have occasionally, along with our martyrs, borne the reproach of the name (as if he too [the heretic] had 
obtained mercy), and have been led forth with them [to death], being, as it were, a sort of retinue granted 
unto them. For the Church alone sustains with purity the reproach of those who suffer persecution for 
righteousness’ sake, and endure all sorts of punishments, and are put to death because of the love which 
they bear to God, and their confession of His Son; often weakened indeed, yet immediately increasing her 
members, and becoming whole again, after the same manner as her type, Lot’s wife, who became a pillar 
of salt. Thus, too, [she passes through an experience] similar to that of the ancient prophets, as the Lord 
declares, “For so persecuted they the prophets who were before you;” inasmuch as she does indeed, in a 
new fashion, suffer persecution from those who do not receive the word of God, while the self-same spirit 
rests upon her [as upon these ancient prophets]. 


10. And indeed the prophets, along with other things which they predicted, also foretold this, that all 
those on whom the Spirit of God should rest, and who would obey the word of the Father, and serve Him 
according to their ability, should suffer persecution, and be stoned and slain. For the prophets prefigured 
in themselves all these things, because of their love to God, and on account of His word. For since they 
themselves were members of Christ, each one of them in his place as a member did, in accordance with 
this, set forth the prophecy [assigned him]; all of them, although many, prefiguring only one, and 
proclaiming the things which pertain to one. For just as the working of the whole body is exhibited 
through means of our members, while the figure of a complete man is not displayed by one member, but 
through means of all taken together, so also did all the prophets prefigure the one [Christ]; while every 
one of them, in his special place as a member, did, in accordance with this, fill up the [established] 
dispensation, and shadowed forth beforehand that particular working of Christ which was connected with 
that member. 


11. For some of them, beholding Him in glory, saw His glorious life (conversationem) at the Father’s right 
hand; others beheld Him coming on the clouds as the Son of man; and those who declared regarding Him, 
“They shall look on Him whom they have pierced,” indicated His [second] advent, concerning which He 
Himself says, “Thinkest thou that when the Son of man cometh, He shall find faith on the earth?” Paul also 
refers to this event when he says, “If, however, it is a righteous thing with God to recompense tribulation 
to them that trouble you, and to you that are troubled rest with us, at the revelation of the Lord Jesus from 
heaven, with His mighty angels, and in a flame of fire.” Others again, speaking of Him as a judge, and 
[referring], as if it were a burning furnace, [to] the day of the Lord, who “gathers the wheat into His barn, 
but will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire,” were accustomed to threaten those who were 
unbelieving, concerning whom also the Lord Himself declares, “Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, which my Father has prepared for the devil and his angels.” And the apostle in like 
manner says [of them], “Who shall be punished with everlasting death from the face of the Lord, and from 
the glory of His power, when He shall come to be glorified in His saints, and to be admired in those who 
believe in Him.” There are also some [of them] who declare, “Thou art fairer than the children of men;” 


and, “God, Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows;” and, “Gird Thy sword 
upon Thy thigh, O Most Mighty, with Thy beauty and Thy fairness, and go forward and proceed 
prosperously; and rule Thou because of truth, and meekness, and righteousness.” And whatever other 
things of a like nature are spoken regarding Him, these indicated that beauty and splendour which exist 
in His kingdom, along with the transcendent and pre-eminent exaltation [belonging] to all who are under 
His sway, that those who hear might desire to be found there, doing such things as are pleasing to God. 
Again, there are those who say, “He is a man, and who shall know him?” and, “I came unto the prophetess, 
and she bare a son, and His name is called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God;” and those [of them] 
who proclaimed Him as Immanuel, [born] of the Virgin, exhibited the union of the Word of God with His 
own workmanship, [declaring] that the Word should become flesh, and the Son of God the Son of man (the 
pure One opening purely that pure womb which regenerates men unto God, and which He Himself made 
pure); and having become this which we also are, He [nevertheless] is the Mighty God, and possesses a 
generation which cannot be declared. And there are also some of them who say, “The Lord hath spoken in 
Zion, and uttered His voice from Jerusalem;” and, “In Judah is God known;”—these indicated His advent 
which took place in Judea. Those, again, who declare that “God comes from the south, and from a 
mountain thick with foliage,” announced His advent at Bethlehem, as I have pointed out in the preceding 
book. From that place, also, He who rules, and who feeds the people of His Father, has come. Those, 
again, who declare that at His coming “the lame man shall leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
shall [speak] plainly, and the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall hear,” and 
that “the hands which hang down, and the feeble knees, shall be strengthened,” and that “the dead which 
are in the grave shall arise,” and that He Himself “shall take [upon Him] our weaknesses, and bear our 
sorrows,”—[all these] proclaimed those works of healing which were accomplished by Him. 


12. Some of them, moreover—[when they predicted that] as a weak and inglorious man, and as one who 
knew what it was to bear infirmity, and sitting upon the foal of an ass, He should come to Jerusalem; and 
that He should give His back to stripes, and His cheeks to palms [which struck Him]; and that He should 
be led as a sheep to the slaughter; and that He should have vinegar and gall given Him to drink; and that 
He should be forsaken by His friends and those nearest to Him; and that He should stretch forth His 
hands the whole day long; and that He should be mocked and maligned by those who looked upon Him; 
and that His garments should be parted, and lots cast upon His raiment; and that He should be brought 
down to the dust of death with all [the other] things of a like nature—prophesied His coming in the 
character of a man as He entered Jerusalem, in which by His passion and crucifixion He endured all the 
things which have been mentioned. Others, again, when they said, “The holy Lord remembered His own 
dead ones who slept in the dust, and came down to them to raise them up, that He might save them,” 
furnished us with the reason on account of which He suffered all these things. Those, moreover, who said, 
“In that day, saith the Lord, the sun shall go down at noon, and there shall be darkness over the earth in 
the clear day; and I will turn your feast days into mourning, and all your songs into lamentation,” plainly 
announced that obscuration of the sun which at the time of His crucifixion took place from the sixth hour 
onwards, and that after this event, those days which were their festivals according to the law, and their 
songs, should be changed into grief and lamentation when they were handed over to the Gentiles. 
Jeremiah, too, makes this point still clearer, when he thus speaks concerning Jerusalem: “She that hath 
born [seven] languisheth; her soul hath become weary; her sun hath gone down while it was yet noon; she 
hath been confounded, and suffered reproach: the remainder of them will I give to the sword in the sight 
of their enemies.” 


13. Those of them, again, who spoke of His having slumbered and taken sleep, and of His having risen 
again because the Lord sustained Him, and who enjoined the principalities of heaven to set open the 
everlasting doors, that the King of glory might go in, proclaimed beforehand His resurrection from the 
dead through the Father’s power, and His reception into heaven. And when they expressed themselves 
thus, “His going forth is from the height of heaven, and His returning even to the highest heaven; and 
there is no one who can hide himself from His heat,” they announced that very truth of His being taken up 
again to the place from which He came down, and that there is no one who can escape His righteous 
judgment. And those who said, “The Lord hath reigned; let the people be enraged: [even] He who sitteth 
upon the cherubim; let the earth be moved,” were thus predicting partly that wrath from all nations which 
after His ascension came upon those who believed in Him, with the movement of the whole earth against 
the Church; and partly the fact that, when He comes from heaven with His mighty angels, the whole earth 
shall be shaken, as He Himself declares, “There shall be a great earthquake, such as has not been from 
the beginning.” And again, when one says, “Whosoever is judged, let him stand opposite; and whosoever 
is justified, let him draw near to the servant of God;” and, “Woe unto you, for ye shall wax old as doth a 
garment, and the moth shall eat you up;” and, “All flesh shall be humbled, and the Lord alone shall be 
exalted in the highest,”—it is thus indicated that, after His passion and ascension, God shall cast down 
under His feet all who were opposed to Him, and He shall be exalted above all, and there shall be no one 
who can be justified or compared to Him. 


14. And those of them who declare that God would make a new covenant with men, not such as that which 
He made with the fathers at Mount Horeb, and would give to men a new heart and a new spirit; and 
again, “And remember ye not the things of old: behold, I make new things which shall now arise, and ye 
shall know it; and I will make a way in the desert, and rivers in a dry land, to give drink to my chosen 
people, my people whom I have acquired, that they may show forth my praise,”—plainly announced that 


liberty which distinguishes the new covenant, and the new wine which is put into new bottles, [that is], 
the faith which is in Christ, by which He has proclaimed the way of righteousness sprung up in the desert, 
and the streams of the Holy Spirit in a dry land, to give water to the elect people of God, whom He has 
acquired, that they might show forth His praise, but not that they might blaspheme Him who made these 
things, that is, God. 


15. And all those other points which I have shown the prophets to have uttered by means of so long a 
series of Scriptures, he who is truly spiritual will interpret by pointing out, in regard to every one of the 
things which have been spoken, to what special point in the dispensation of the Lord is referred, and [by 
thus exhibiting] the entire system of the work of the Son of God, knowing always the same God, and 
always acknowledging the same Word of God, although He has [but] now been manifested to us; 
acknowledging also at all times the same Spirit of God, although He has been poured out upon us after a 
new fashion in these last times, [knowing that He descends] even from the creation of the world to its end 
upon the human race simply as such, from whom those who believe God and follow His word receive that 
salvation which flows from Him. Those, on the other hand, who depart from Him, and despise His 
precepts, and by their deeds bring dishonour on Him who made them, and by their opinions blaspheme 
Him who nourishes them, heap up against themselves most righteous judgment. He therefore (i.e., the 
spiritual man) sifts and tries them all, but he himself is tried by no man: he neither blasphemes his Father, 
nor sets aside His dispensations, nor inveighs against the fathers, nor dishonours the prophets, by 
maintaining that they were [sent] from another God [than he worships], or again, that their prophecies 
were derived from different sources. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


PROOF AGAINST THE MARCIONITES, THAT THE PROPHETS REFERRED IN ALL THEIR PREDICTIONS TO OUR 
CHRIST 


1. Now I shall simply say, in opposition to all the heretics, and principally against the followers of Marcion, 
and against those who are like to these, in maintaining that the prophets were from another God [than He 
who is announced in the Gospel], read with earnest care that Gospel which has been conveyed to us by 
the apostles, and read with earnest care the prophets, and you will find that the whole conduct, and all 
the doctrine, and all the sufferings of our Lord, were predicted through them. But if a thought of this kind 
should then suggest itself to you, to say, What then did the Lord bring to us by His advent?—know ye that 
He brought all [possible] novelty, by bringing Himself who had been announced. For this very thing was 
proclaimed beforehand, that a novelty should come to renew and quicken mankind. For the advent of the 
King is previously announced by those servants who are sent [before Him], in order to the preparation 
and equipment of those men who are to entertain their Lord. But when the King has actually come, and 
those who are His subjects have been filled with that joy which was proclaimed beforehand, and have 
attained to that liberty which He bestows, and share in the sight of Him, and have listened to His words, 
and have enjoyed the gifts which He confers, the question will not then be asked by any that are 
possessed of sense what new thing the King has brought beyond [that proclaimed by] those who 
announced His coming. For He has brought Himself, and has bestowed on men those good things which 
were announced beforehand, which things the angels desired to look into. 


2. But the servants would then have been proved false, and not sent by the Lord, if Christ on His advent, 
by being found exactly such as He was previously announced, had not fulfilled their words. Wherefore He 
said, “Think not that I have come to destroy the law or the prophets; I came not to destroy, but to fulfil. 
For verily I say unto you, Until heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shall not pass from the 
law and the prophets till all come to pass.” For by His advent He Himself fulfilled all things, and does still 
fulfil in the Church the new covenant foretold by the law, onwards to the consummation [of all things]. To 
this effect also Paul, His apostle, says in the Epistle to the Romans, “But now, without the law, has the 
righteousness of God been manifested, being witnessed by the law and the prophets; for the just shall live 
by faith.” But this fact, that the just shall live by faith, had been previously announced by the prophets. 


3. But whence could the prophets have had power to predict the advent of the King, and to preach 
beforehand that liberty which was bestowed by Him, and previously to announce all things which were 
done by Christ, His words, His works, and His sufferings, and to predict the new covenant, if they had 
received prophetical inspiration from another God [than He who is revealed in the Gospel], they being 
ignorant, as ye allege, of the ineffable Father, of His kingdom, and His dispensations, which the Son of 
God fulfilled when He came upon earth in these last times? Neither are ye in a position to say that these 
things came to pass by a certain kind of chance, as if they were spoken by the prophets in regard to some 
other person, while like events happened to the Lord. For all the prophets prophesied these same things, 
but they never came to pass in the case of any one of the ancients. For if these things had happened to 
any man among them of old time, those [prophets] who lived subsequently would certainly not have 
prophesied that these events should come to pass in the last times. Moreover, there is in fact none among 
the fathers, nor the prophets, nor the ancient kings, in whose case any one of these things properly and 
specifically took place. For all indeed prophesied as to the sufferings of Christ, but they themselves were 
far from enduring sufferings similar to what was predicted. And the points connected with the passion of 
the Lord, which were foretold, were realized in no other case. For neither did it happen at the death of 


any man among the ancients that the sun set at mid-day, nor was the veil of the temple rent, nor did the 
earth quake, nor were the rocks rent, nor did the dead rise up, nor was any one of these men [of old] 
raised up on the third day, nor received into heaven, nor at his assumption were the heavens opened, nor 
did the nations believe in the name of any other; nor did any from among them, having been dead and 
rising again, lay open the new covenant of liberty. Therefore the prophets spake not of any one else but of 
the Lord, in whom all these aforesaid tokens concurred. 


4. If any one, however, advocating the cause of the Jews, do maintain that this new covenant consisted in 
the rearing of that temple which was built under Zerubbabel after the emigration to Babylon, and in the 
departure of the people from thence after the lapse of seventy years, let him know that the temple 
constructed of stones was indeed then rebuilt (for as yet that law was observed which had been made 
upon tables of stone), yet no new covenant was given, but they used the Mosaic law until the coming of 
the Lord; but from the Lord’s advent, the new covenant which brings back peace, and the law which gives 
life, has gone forth over the whole earth, as the prophets said: “For out of Zion shall go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem; and He shall rebuke many people; and they shall break down their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks, and they shall no longer learn to fight.” If 
therefore another law and word, going forth from Jerusalem, brought in such a [reign of] peace among the 
Gentiles which received it (the word), and convinced, through them, many a nation of its folly, then [only] 
it appears that the prophets spake of some other person. But if the law of liberty, that is, the word of God, 
preached by the apostles (who went forth from Jerusalem) throughout all the earth, caused such a change 
in the state of things, that these [nations] did form the swords and war-lances into ploughshares, and 
changed them into pruning-hooks for reaping the corn, [that is], into instruments used for peaceful 
purposes, and that they are now unaccustomed to fighting, but when smitten, offer also the other cheek, 
then the prophets have not spoken these things of any other person, but of Him who effected them. This 
person is our Lord, and in Him is that declaration borne out; since it is He Himself who has made the 
plough, and introduced the pruning-hook, that is, the first semination of man, which was the creation 
exhibited in Adam, and the gathering in of the produce in the last times by the Word; and, for this reason, 
since He joined the beginning to the end, and is the Lord of both, He has finally displayed the plough, in 
that the wood has been joined on to the iron, and has thus cleansed His land; because the Word, having 
been firmly united to flesh, and in its mechanism fixed with pins, has reclaimed the savage earth. In the 
beginning, He figured forth the pruning-hook by means of Abel, pointing out that there should be a 
gathering in of a righteous race of men. He says, “For behold how the just man perishes, and no man 
considers it; and righteous men are taken away, and no man layeth it to heart.” These things were acted 
beforehand in Abel, were also previously declared by the prophets, but were accomplished in the Lord’s 
person; and the same [is still true] with regard to us, the body following the example of the Head. 


5. Such are the arguments proper [to be used] in opposition to those who maintain that the prophets 
[were inspired] by a different God, and that our Lord [came] from another Father, if perchance [these 
heretics] may at length desist from such extreme folly. This is my earnest object in adducing these 
Scriptural proofs, that confuting them, as far as in me lies, by these very passages, I may restrain them 
from such great blasphemy, and from insanely fabricating a multitude of gods. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


A REFUTATION OF THOSE WHO ALLEGE THAT THE PROPHETS UTTERED SOME PREDICTIONS UNDER THE 
INSPIRATION OF THE HIGHEST, OTHERS FROM THE DEMIURGE. DISAGREEMENTS OF THE VALENTINIANS 
AMONG THEMSELVES WITH REGARD TO THESE SAME PREDICTIONS 


1. Then again, in opposition to the Valentinians, and the other Gnostics, falsely so called, who maintain 
that some parts of Scripture were spoken at one time from the Pleroma (a summitate) through means of 
the seed [derived] from that place, but at another time from the intermediate abode through means of the 
audacious mother Prunica, but that many are due to the Creator of the world, from whom also the 
prophets had their mission, we say that it is altogether irrational to bring down the Father of the universe 
to such straits, as that He should not be possessed of His own proper instruments, by which the things in 
the Pleroma might be perfectly proclaimed. For of whom was He afraid, so that He should not reveal His 
will after His own way and independently, freely, and without being involved with that spirit which came 
into being in a state of degeneracy and ignorance? Was it that He feared that very many would be saved, 
when more should have listened to the unadulterated truth? Or, on the other hand, was He incapable of 
preparing for Himself those who should announce the Saviour’s advent? 


2. But if, when the Saviour came to this earth, He sent His apostles into the world to proclaim with 
accuracy His advent, and to teach the Father’s will, having nothing in common with the doctrine of the 
Gentiles or of the Jews, much more, while yet existing in the Pleroma, would He have appointed His own 
heralds to proclaim His future advent into this world, and having nothing in common with those 
prophecies originating from the Demiurge. But if, when within the Pleroma, He availed Himself of those 
prophets who were under the law, and declared His own matters through their instrumentality; much 
more would He, upon His arrival hither, have made use of these same teachers, and have preached the 
Gospel to us by their means. Therefore let them not any longer assert that Peter and Paul and the other 
apostles proclaimed the truth, but that it was the scribes and Pharisees, and the others, through whom 


the law was propounded. But if, at His advent, He sent forth His own apostles in the spirit of truth, and 
not in that of error, He did the very same also in the case of the prophets; for the Word of God was always 
the self-same: and if the Spirit from the Pleroma was, according to these men’s system, the Spirit of light, 
the Spirit of truth, the Spirit of perfection, and the Spirit of knowledge, while that from the Demiurge was 
the spirit of ignorance, degeneracy, and error, and the offspring of obscurity; how can it be, that in one 
and the same being there exists perfection and defect, knowledge and ignorance, error and truth, light 
and darkness? But if it was impossible that such should happen in the case of the prophets, for they 
preached the word of the Lord from one God, and proclaimed the advent of His Son, much more would the 
Lord Himself never have uttered words, on one occasion from above, but on another from degeneracy 
below, thus becoming the teacher at once of knowledge and of ignorance; nor would He have ever 
glorified as Father at one time the Founder of the world, and at another Him who is above this one, as He 
does Himself declare: “No man putteth a piece of a new garment upon an old one, nor do they put new 
wine into old bottles.” Let these men, therefore, either have nothing whatever to do with the prophets, as 
with those that are ancients, and allege no longer that these men, being sent beforehand by the 
Demiurge, spake certain things under that new influence which pertains to the Pleroma; or, on the other 
hand, let them be convinced by our Lord, when He declares that new wine cannot be put into old bottles. 


3. But from what source could the offspring of their mother derive his knowledge of the mysteries within 
the Pleroma, and power to discourse regarding them? Suppose that the mother, while beyond the 
Pleroma, did bring forth this very offspring; but what is beyond the Pleroma they represent as being 
beyond the pale of knowledge, that is, ignorance. How, then, could that seed, which was conceived in 
ignorance, possess the power of declaring knowledge? Or how did the mother herself, a shapeless and 
undefined being, one cast out of doors as an abortion, obtain knowledge of the mysteries within the 
Pleroma, she who was organized outside it and given a form there, and prohibited by Horos from entering 
within, and who remains outside the Pleroma till the consummation [of all things], that is, beyond the pale 
of knowledge? Then, again, when they say that the Lord’s passion is a type of the extension of the Christ 
above, which he effected through Horos, and so imparted a form to their mother, they are refuted in the 
other particulars [of the Lord’s passion], for they have no semblance of a type to show with regard to 
them. For when did the Christ above have vinegar and gall given him to drink? Or when was his raiment 
parted? Or when was he pierced, and blood and water came forth? Or when did he sweat great drops of 
blood? And [the same may be demanded] as to the other particulars which happened to the Lord, of which 
the prophets have spoken. From whence, then, did the mother or her offspring divine the things which 
had not yet taken place, but which should occur afterwards? 


4. They affirm that certain things still, besides these, were spoken from the Pleroma, but are confuted by 
those which are referred to in the Scriptures as bearing on the advent of Christ. But what these are [that 
are spoken from the Pleroma] they are not agreed, but give different answers regarding them. For if any 
one, wishing to test them, do question one by one with regard to any passage those who are their leading 
men, he shall find one of them referring the passage in question to the Propator—that is, to Bythus; 
another attributing it to Arche—that is, to the Only-begotten; another to the Father of all—that is, to the 
Word; while another, again, will say that it was spoken of that one AEon who was [formed from the joint 
contributions] of the AEons in the Pleroma; others [will regard the passage] as referring to Christ, while 
another [will refer it] to the Saviour. One, again, more skilled than these, after a long protracted silence, 
declares that it was spoken of Horos; another that it signifies the Sophia which is within the Pleroma; 
another that it announces the mother outside the Pleroma; while another will mention the God who made 
the world (the Demiurge). Such are the variations existing among them with regard to one [passage], 
holding discordant opinions as to the same Scriptures; and when the same identical passage is read out, 
they all begin to purse up their eyebrows, and to shake their heads, and they say that they might indeed 
utter a discourse transcendently lofty, but that all cannot comprehend the greatness of that thought which 
is implied in it; and that, therefore, among the wise the chief thing is silence. For that Sige (silence) which 
is above must be typified by that silence which they preserve. Thus do they, as many as they are, all 
depart [from each other], holding so many opinions as to one thing, and bearing about their clever notions 
in secret within themselves. When, therefore, they shall have agreed among themselves as to the things 
predicted in the Scriptures, then also shall they be confuted by us. For, though holding wrong opinions, 
they do in the meanwhile, however, convict themselves, since they are not of one mind with regard to the 
same words. But as we follow for our teacher the one and only true God, and possess His words as the 
rule of truth, we do all speak alike with regard to the same things, knowing but one God, the Creator of 
this universe, who sent the prophets, who led forth the people from the land of Egypt, who in these last 
times manifested His own Son, that He might put the unbelievers to confusion, and search out the fruit of 
righteousness. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE PROPHETS WERE SENT FROM ONE AND THE SAME FATHER FROM WHOM THE SON WAS SENT 


1. Which [God] the Lord does not reject, nor does He say that the prophets [spake] from another god than 
His Father; nor from any other essence, but from one and the same Father; nor that any other being made 
the things in the world, except His own Father, when He speaks as follows in His teaching: “There was a 
certain householder, and he planted a vineyard, and hedged it round about, and digged in it a winepress, 


and built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and went into a far country: And when the time of the 
fruit drew near, he sent his servants unto the husbandmen, that they might receive the fruits of it. And the 
husbandmen took his servants: they cut one to pieces, stoned another, and killed another. Again he sent 
other servants more than the first: and they did unto them likewise. But last of all he sent unto them his 
only son, saying, Perchance they will reverence my son. But when the husbandmen saw the son, they said 
among themselves, This is the heir; come, let us kill him, and we shall possess his inheritance. And they 
caught him, and cast him out of the vineyard, and slew him. When, therefore, the lord of the vineyard 
shall come, what will he do unto these husbandmen? They say unto him, He will miserably destroy these 
wicked men, and will let out his vineyard to other husbandmen, who shall render him the fruits in their 
season.” Again does the Lord say: “Have ye never read, The stone which the builders rejected, the same is 
become the head of the corner: this is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes? Therefore I say 
unto you, that the kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof.” By these words He clearly points out to His disciples one and the same Householder—that is, 
one God the Father, who made all things by Himself; while [He shows] that there are various husbandmen, 
some obstinate, and proud, and worthless, and slayers of the Lord, but others who render Him, with all 
obedience, the fruits in their seasons; and that it is the same Householder who sends at one time His 
servants, at another His Son. From that Father, therefore, from whom the Son was sent to those 
husbandmen who slew Him, from Him also were the servants [sent]. But the Son, as coming from the 
Father with supreme authority (principali auctoritate), used to express Himself thus: “But I say unto you.” 
The servants, again, [who came] as from their Lord, spake after the manner of servants, [delivering a 
message]; and they therefore used to say, “Thus saith the Lord.” 


2. Whom these men did therefore preach to the unbelievers as Lord, Him did Christ teach to those who 
obey Him; and the God who had called those of the former dispensation, is the same as He who has 
received those of the latter. In other words, He who at first used that law which entails bondage, is also 
He who did in after times [call His people] by means of adoption. For God planted the vineyard of the 
human race when at the first He formed Adam and chose the fathers; then He let it out to husbandmen 
when He established the Mosaic dispensation: He hedged it round about, that is, He gave particular 
instructions with regard to their worship: He built a tower, [that is], He chose Jerusalem: He digged a 
winepress, that is, He prepared a receptacle of the prophetic Spirit. And thus did He send prophets prior 
to the transmigration to Babylon, and after that event others again in greater number than the former, to 
seek the fruits, saying thus to them (the Jews): “Thus saith the Lord, Cleanse your ways and your doings, 
execute just judgment, and look each one with pity and compassion on his brother: oppress not the widow 
nor the orphan, the proselyte nor the poor, and let none of you treasure up evil against his brother in your 
hearts, and love not false swearing. Wash you, make you clean, put away evil from your hearts, learn to do 
well, seek judgment, protect the oppressed, judge the fatherless (pupillo), plead for the widow; and come, 
let us reason together, saith the Lord.” And again: “Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips that they speak 
no guile; depart from evil, and do good; seek peace, and pursue it.” In preaching these things, the 
prophets sought the fruits of righteousness. But last of all He sent to those unbelievers His own Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, whom the wicked husbandmen cast out of the vineyard when they had slain Him. 
Wherefore the Lord God did even give it up (no longer hedged around, but thrown open throughout all the 
world) to other husbandmen, who render the fruits in their seasons,—the beautiful elect tower being also 
raised everywhere. For the illustrious Church is [now] everywhere, and everywhere is the winepress 
digged: because those who do receive the Spirit are everywhere. For inasmuch as the former have 
rejected the Son of God, and cast Him out of the vineyard when they slew Him, God has justly rejected 
them, and given to the Gentiles outside the vineyard the fruits of its cultivation. This is in accordance with 
what Jeremiah says, “The Lord hath rejected and cast off the nation which does these things; for the 
children of Judah have done evil in my sight, saith the Lord.” And again in like manner does Jeremiah 
speak: “I set watchmen over you; hearken to the sound of the trumpet; and they said, We will not hearken. 
Therefore have the Gentiles heard, and they who feed the flocks in them.” It is therefore one and the same 
Father who planted the vineyard, who led forth the people, who sent the prophets, who sent His own Son, 
and who gave the vineyard to those other husbandmen that render the fruits in their season. 


3. And therefore did the Lord say to His disciples, to make us become good workmen: “Take heed to 
yourselves, and watch continually upon every occasion, lest at any time your hearts be overcharged with 
surfeiting and drunkenness, and cares of this life, and that day shall come upon you unawares; for as a 
snare shall it come upon all dwelling upon the face of the earth.” “Let your loins, therefore, be girded 
about, and your lights burning, and ye like to men who wait for their lord, when he shall return from the 
wedding.” “For as it was in the days of Noe, they did eat and drink, they bought and sold, they married 
and were given in marriage, and they knew not, until Noe entered into the ark, and the flood came and 
destroyed them all; as also it was in the days of Lot, they did eat and drink, they bought and sold, they 
planted and builded, until the time that Lot went out of Sodom; it rained fire from heaven, and destroyed 
them all: so shall it also be at the coming of the Son of man.” “Watch ye therefore, for ye know not in what 
day your Lord shall come.” [In these passages] He declares one and the same Lord, who in the times of 
Noah brought the deluge because of man’s disobedience, and who also in the days of Lot rained fire from 
heaven because of the multitude of sinners among the Sodomites, and who, on account of this same 
disobedience and similar sins, will bring on the day of judgment at the end of time (in novissimo); on 
which day He declares that it shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah than for that city and 
house which shall not receive the word of His apostles. “And thou, Capernaum,” He said, “is it that thou 


shalt be exalted to heaven? Thou shalt go down to hell. For if the mighty works which have been done in 
thee had been done in Sodom, it would have remained unto this day. Verily I say unto you, that it shall be 
more tolerable for Sodom in the day of judgment than for you.” 


4. Since the Son of God is always one and the same, He gives to those who believe on Him a well of water 
[springing up] to eternal life, but He causes the unfruitful fig-tree immediately to dry up; and in the days 
of Noah He justly brought on the deluge for the purpose of extinguishing that most infamous race of men 
then existent, who could not bring forth fruit to God, since the angels that sinned had commingled with 
them, and [acted as He did] in order that He might put a check upon the sins of these men, but [that at 
the same time] He might preserve the archetype, the formation of Adam. And it was He who rained fire 
and brimstone from heaven, in the days of Lot, upon Sodom and Gomorrah, “an example of the righteous 
judgment of God,” that all may know, “that every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit shall be cut down, 
and cast into the fire.” And it is He who uses [the words], that it will be more tolerable for Sodom in the 
general judgment than for those who beheld His wonders, and did not believe on Him, nor receive His 
doctrine. For as He gave by His advent a greater privilege to those who believed on Him, and who do His 
will, so also did He point out that those who did not believe on Him should have a more severe 
punishment in the judgment; thus extending equal justice to all, and being to exact more from those to 
whom He gives the more; the more, however, not because He reveals the knowledge of another Father, as 
I have shown so fully and so repeatedly, but because He has, by means of His advent, poured upon the 
human race the greater gift of paternal grace. 


5. If, however, what I have stated be insufficient to convince any one that the prophets were sent from one 
and the same Father, from whom also our Lord was sent, let such a one, opening the mouth of his heart, 
and calling upon the Master, Christ Jesus the Lord, listen to Him when He says, “The kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a king who made a marriage for his son, and he sent forth his servants to call them who were 
bidden to the marriage.” And when they would not obey, He goes on to say, “Again he sent other servants, 
saying, Tell them that are bidden, Come ye, I have prepared my dinner; my oxen and all the fatlings are 
killed, and everything is ready; come unto the wedding. But they made light of it, and went their way, 
some to their farm, and others to their merchandize; but the remnant took his servants, and some they 
treated despitefully, while others they slew. But when the king heard this, he was wroth, and sent his 
armies and destroyed these murderers, and burned up their city, and said to his servants, The wedding is 
indeed ready, but they which were bidden were not worthy. Go out therefore into the highways, and as 
many as ye shall find, gather in to the marriage. So the servants went out, and collected together as many 
as they found, bad and good, and the wedding was furnished with guests. But when the king came in to 
see the guests, he saw there a man not having on a wedding garment; and he said unto him, Friend, how 
camest thou hither, not having on a wedding garment? But he was speechless. Then said the king to his 
servants, Take him away, hand and foot, and cast him into outer darkness: there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. For many are called, but few are chosen.” Now, by these words of His, does the Lord 
clearly show all [these points, viz.,] that there is one King and Lord, the Father of all, of whom He had 
previously said, “Neither shalt thou swear by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great King;” and that He 
had from the beginning prepared the marriage for His Son, and used, with the utmost kindness, to call, by 
the instrumentality of His servants, the men of the former dispensation to the wedding feast; and when 
they would not obey, He still invited them by sending out other servants, yet that even then they did not 
obey Him, but even stoned and slew those who brought them the message of invitation. He accordingly 
sent forth His armies and destroyed them, and burned down their city; but He called together from all the 
highways, that is, from all nations, [guests] to the marriage feast of His Son, as also He says by Jeremiah: 
“T have sent also unto you my servants the prophets to say, Return ye now, every man, from his very evil 
way, and amend your doings.” And again He says by the same prophet: “I have also sent unto you my 
servants the prophets throughout the day and before the light; yet they did not obey me, nor incline their 
ears unto me. And thou shall speak this word to them: This is a people that obeyeth not the voice of the 
Lord, nor receiveth correction; faith has perished from their mouth.” The Lord, therefore, who has called 
us everywhere by the apostles, is He who called those of old by the prophets, as appears by the words of 
the Lord; and although they preached to various nations, the prophets were not from one God, and the 
apostles from another; but, [proceeding] from one and the same, some of them announced the Lord, 
others preached the Father, and others again foretold the advent of the Son of God, while yet others 
declared Him as already present to those who then were afar off. 


6. Still further did He also make it manifest, that we ought, after our calling, to be also adorned with 
works of righteousness, so that the Spirit of God may rest upon us; for this is the wedding garment, of 
which also the apostle speaks, “Not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality 
might be swallowed up by immortality.” But those who have indeed been called to God’s supper, yet have 
not received the Holy Spirit, because of their wicked conduct “shall be,” He declares, “cast into outer 
darkness.” He thus clearly shows that the very same King who gathered from all quarters the faithful to 
the marriage of His Son, and who grants them the incorruptible banquet, [also] orders that man to be cast 
into outer darkness who has not on a wedding garment, that is, one who despises it. For as in the former 
covenant, “with many of them was He not well pleased;” so also is it the case here, that “many are called, 
but few chosen.” It is not, then, one God who judges, and another Father who calls us together to 
salvation; nor one, forsooth, who confers eternal light, but another who orders those who have not on the 
wedding garment to be sent into outer darkness. But it is one and the same God, the Father of our Lord, 


from whom also the prophets had their mission, who does indeed, through His infinite kindness, call the 
unworthy; but He examines those who are called, [to ascertain] if they have on the garment fit and proper 
for the marriage of His Son, because nothing unbecoming or evil pleases Him. This is in accordance with 
what the Lord said to the man who had been healed: “Behold, thou art made whole; sin no more, lest a 
worse thing come unto thee.” For he who is good, and righteous, and pure, and spotless, will endure 
nothing evil, nor unjust, nor detestable in His wedding chamber. This is the Father of our Lord, by whose 
providence all things consist, and all are administered by His command; and He confers His free gifts 
upon those who should [receive them]; but the most righteous Retributor metes out [punishment] 
according to their deserts, most deservedly, to the ungrateful and to those that are insensible of His 
kindness; and therefore does He say, “He sent His armies, and destroyed those murderers, and burned up 
their city.” He says here, “His armies,” because all men are the property of God. For “the earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the world, and all that dwell therein.” Wherefore also the Apostle Paul 
says in the Epistle to the Romans, “For there is no power but of God; the powers that be are ordained of 
God. Whosoever resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God; and they that resist shall receive 
unto themselves condemnation. For rulers are not for a terror to a good work, but to an evil. Wilt thou 
then not be afraid of the power? Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same; for he is 
the minister of God to thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the 
sword in vain: for he is the minister of God, the avenger for wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye 
must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience sake. For this cause pay ye tribute also; 
for they are God’s ministers, attending continually upon this very thing.” Both the Lord, then, and the 
apostles announce as the one only God the Father, Him who gave the law, who sent the prophets, who 
made all things; and therefore does He say, “He sent His armies,” because every man, inasmuch as he is a 
man, is His workmanship, although he may be ignorant of his God. For He gives existence to all; He, “who 
maketh His sun to rise upon the evil and the good, and sendeth rain upon the just and unjust.” 


7. And not alone by what has been stated, but also by the parable of the two sons, the younger of whom 
consumed his substance by living luxuriously with harlots, did the Lord teach one and the same Father, 
who did not even allow a kid to his elder son; but for him who had been lost, [namely] his younger son, he 
ordered the fatted calf to be killed, and he gave him the best robe. Also by the parable of the workmen 
who were sent into the vineyard at different periods of the day, one and the same God is declared as 
having called some in the beginning, when the world was first created; but others afterwards, and others 
during the intermediate period, others after a long lapse of time, and others again in the end of time; so 
that there are many workmen in their generations, but only one householder who calls them together. For 
there is but one vineyard, since there is also but one righteousness, and one dispensator, for there is one 
Spirit of God who arranges all things; and in like manner is there one hire, for they all received a penny 
each man, having [stamped upon it] the royal image and superscription, the knowledge of the Son of God, 
which is immortality. And therefore He began by giving the hire to those [who were engaged] last, 
because in the last times, when the Lord was revealed He presented Himself to all [as their reward]. 


8. Then, in the case of the publican, who excelled the Pharisee in prayer, [we find] that it was not because 
he worshipped another Father that he received testimony from the Lord that he was justified rather [than 
the other]; but because with great humility, apart from all boasting and pride, he made confession to the 
same God. The parable of the two sons also: those who are sent into the vineyard, of whom one indeed 
opposed his father, but afterwards repented, when repentance profited him nothing; the other, however, 
promised to go, at once assuring his father, but he did not go (for “every man is a liar;” “to will is present 
with him, but he finds not means to perform” ),—[this parable, I say], points out one and the same Father. 
Then, again, this truth was clearly shown forth by the parable of the fig-tree, of which the Lord says, 
“Behold, now these three years I come seeking fruit on this fig-tree, but I find none” (pointing onwards, by 
the prophets, to His advent, by whom He came from time to time, seeking the fruit of righteousness from 
them, which he did not find), and also by the circumstance that, for the reason already mentioned, the fig- 
tree should be hewn down. And, without using a parable, the Lord said to Jerusalem, “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest those that are sent unto thee; how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! 
Behold, your house shall be left unto you desolate.” For that which had been said in the parable, “Behold, 
for three years I come seeking fruit,” and in clear terms, again, [where He says], “How often would I have 
gathered thy children together,” shall be [found] a falsehood, if we do not understand His advent, which is 
[announced] by the prophets—if, in fact, He came to them but once, and then for the first time. But since 
He who chose the patriarchs and those [who lived under the first covenant], is the same Word of God who 
did both visit them through the prophetic Spirit, and us also who have been called together from all 
quarters by His advent; in addition to what has been already said, He truly declared, “Many shall come 
from the east and from the west, and shall recline with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven. But the children of the kingdom shall go into outer darkness; there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” If, then, those who do believe in Him through the preaching of His apostles throughout 
the east and west shall recline with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, partaking with 
them of the [heavenly] banquet, one and the same God is set forth as He who did indeed choose the 
patriarchs, visited also the people, and called the Gentiles. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


MEN ARE POSSESSED OF FREE WILL, AND ENDOWED WITH THE FACULTY OF MAKING A CHOICE. IT IS NOT TRUE, 
THEREFORE, THAT SOME ARE BY NATURE GOOD, AND OTHERS BAD 


1. This expression [of our Lord], “How often would I have gathered thy children together, and thou 
wouldest not,” set forth the ancient law of human liberty, because God made man a free [agent] from the 
beginning, possessing his own power, even as he does his own soul, to obey the behests (ad utendum 
sententia) of God voluntarily, and not by compulsion of God. For there is no coercion with God, but a good 
will [towards us] is present with Him continually. And therefore does He give good counsel to all. And in 
man, as well as in angels, He has placed the power of choice (for angels are rational beings), so that those 
who had yielded obedience might justly possess what is good, given indeed by God, but preserved by 
themselves. On the other hand, they who have not obeyed shall, with justice, be not found in possession of 
the good, and shall receive condign punishment: for God did kindly bestow on them what was good; but 
they themselves did not diligently keep it, nor deem it something precious, but poured contempt upon His 
super-eminent goodness. Rejecting therefore the good, and as it were spuing it out, they shall all 
deservedly incur the just judgment of God, which also the Apostle Paul testifies in his Epistle to the 
Romans, where he says, “But dost thou despise the riches of His goodness, and patience, and long- 
suffering, being ignorant that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance? But according to thy 
hardness and impenitent heart, thou treasurest to thyself wrath against the day of wrath, and the 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God.” “But glory and honour,” he says, “to every one that doeth 
good.” God therefore has given that which is good, as the apostle tells us in this Epistle, and they who 
work it shall receive glory and honour, because they have done that which is good when they had it in 
their power not to do it; but those who do it not shall receive the just judgment of God, because they did 
not work good when they had it in their power so to do. 


2. But if some had been made by nature bad, and others good, these latter would not be deserving of 
praise for being good, for such were they created; nor would the former be reprehensible, for thus they 
were made [originally]. But since all men are of the same nature, able both to hold fast and to do what is 
good; and, on the other hand, having also the power to cast it from them and not to do it,—some do justly 
receive praise even among men who are under the control of good laws (and much more from God), and 
obtain deserved testimony of their choice of good in general, and of persevering therein; but the others 
are blamed, and receive a just condemnation, because of their rejection of what is fair and good. And 
therefore the prophets used to exhort men to what was good, to act justly and to work righteousness, as I 
have so largely demonstrated, because it is in our power so to do, and because by excessive negligence 
we might become forgetful, and thus stand in need of that good counsel which the good God has given us 
to know by means of the prophets. 


3. For this reason the Lord also said, “Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good 
deeds, and glorify your Father who is in heaven.” And, “Take heed to yourselves, lest perchance your 
hearts be overcharged with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and worldly cares.” And, “Let your loins be 
girded about, and your lamps burning, and ye like unto men that wait for their Lord, when He returns 
from the wedding, that when He cometh and knocketh, they may open to Him. Blessed is that servant 
whom his Lord, when He cometh, shall find so doing.” And again, “The servant who knows his Lord’s will, 
and does it not, shall be beaten with many stripes.” And, “Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say?” And again, “But if the servant say in his heart, The Lord delayeth, and begin to beat 
his fellow-servants, and to eat, and drink, and to be drunken, his Lord will come in a day on which he does 
not expect Him, and shall cut him in sunder, and appoint his portion with the hypocrites.” All such 
passages demonstrate the independent will of man, and at the same time the counsel which God conveys 
to him, by which He exhorts us to submit ourselves to Him, and seeks to turn us away from [the sin of] 
unbelief against Him, without, however, in any way coercing us. 


4. No doubt, if any one is unwilling to follow the Gospel itself, it is in his power [to reject it], but it is not 
expedient. For it is in man’s power to disobey God, and to forfeit what is good; but [such conduct] brings 
no small amount of injury and mischief. And on this account Paul says, “All things are lawful to me, but all 
things are not expedient;” referring both to the liberty of man, in which respect “all things are lawful,” 
God exercising no compulsion in regard to him; and [by the expression] “not expedient” pointing out that 
we “should not use our liberty as a cloak of maliciousness,” for this is not expedient. And again he says, 
“Speak ye every man truth with his neighbour.” And, “Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your 
mouth, neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor scurrility, which are not convenient, but rather giving of 
thanks.” And, “For ye were sometimes darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord; walk honestly as 
children of the light, not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, not in anger and 
jealousy. And such were some of you; but ye have been washed, but ye have been sanctified in the name of 
our Lord.” If then it were not in our power to do or not to do these things, what reason had the apostle, 
and much more the Lord Himself, to give us counsel to do some things, and to abstain from others? But 
because man is possessed of free will from the beginning, and God is possessed of free will, in whose 
likeness man was created, advice is always given to him to keep fast the good, which thing is done by 
means of obedience to God. 


5. And not merely in works, but also in faith, has God preserved the will of man free and under his own 


control, saying, “According to thy faith be it unto thee;” thus showing that there is a faith specially 
belonging to man, since he has an opinion specially his own. And again, “All things are possible to him that 
believeth;” and, “Go thy way; and as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee.” Now all such 
expressions demonstrate that man is in his own power with respect to faith. And for this reason, “he that 
believeth in Him has eternal life while he who believeth not the Son hath not eternal life, but the wrath of 
God shall remain upon him.” In the same manner therefore the Lord, both showing His own goodness, and 
indicating that man is in his own free will and his own power, said to Jerusalem, “How often have I wished 
to gather thy children together, as a hen [gathereth] her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! 
Wherefore your house shall be left unto you desolate.” 


6. Those, again, who maintain the opposite to these [conclusions], do themselves present the Lord as 
destitute of power, as if, forsooth, He were unable to accomplish what He willed; or, on the other hand, as 
being ignorant that they were by nature “material,” as these men express it, and such as cannot receive 
His immortality. “But He should not,” say they, “have created angels of such a nature that they were 
capable of transgression, nor men who immediately proved ungrateful towards Him; for they were made 
rational beings, endowed with the power of examining and judging, and were not [formed] as things 
irrational or of a [merely] animal nature, which can do nothing of their own will, but are drawn by 
necessity and compulsion to what is good, in which things there is one mind and one usage, working 
mechanically in one groove (inflexibiles et sine judicio), who are incapable of being anything else except 
just what they had been created.” But upon this supposition, neither would what is good be grateful to 
them, nor communion with God be precious, nor would the good be very much to be sought after, which 
would present itself without their own proper endeavour, care, or study, but would be implanted of its own 
accord and without their concern. Thus it would come to pass, that their being good would be of no 
consequence, because they were so by nature rather than by will, and are possessors of good 
spontaneously, not by choice; and for this reason they would not understand this fact, that good is a 
comely thing, nor would they take pleasure in it. For how can those who are ignorant of good enjoy it? Or 
what credit is it to those who have not aimed at it? And what crown is it to those who have not followed in 
pursuit of it, like those victorious in the contest? 


7. On this account, too, did the Lord assert that the kingdom of heaven was the portion of “the violent;” 
and He says, “The violent take it by force;” that is, those who by strength and earnest striving are on the 
watch to snatch it away on the moment. On this account also Paul the Apostle says to the Corinthians, 
“Know ye not, that they who run in a racecourse, do all indeed run, but one receiveth the prize? So run, 
that ye may obtain. Every one also who engages in the contest is temperate in all things: now these men 
[do it] that they may obtain a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible. But I so run, not as uncertainty; 
I fight, not as one beating the air; but I make my body livid, and bring it into subjection, lest by any 
means, when preaching to others, I may myself be rendered a castaway.” This able wrestler, therefore, 
exhorts us to the struggle for immortality, that we may be crowned, and may deem the crown precious, 
namely, that which is acquired by our struggle, but which does not encircle us of its own accord (sed non 
ultro coalitam). And the harder we strive, so much is it the more valuable; while so much the more 
valuable it is, so much the more should we esteem it. And indeed those things are not esteemed so highly 
which come spontaneously, as those which are reached by much anxious care. Since, then, this power has 
been conferred upon us, both the Lord has taught and the apostle has enjoined us the more to love God, 
that we may reach this [prize] for ourselves by striving after it. For otherwise, no doubt, this our good 
would be [virtually] irrational, because not the result of trial. Moreover, the faculty of seeing would not 
appear to be so desirable, unless we had known what a loss it were to be devoid of sight; and health, too, 
is rendered all the more estimable by an acquaintance with disease; light, also, by contrasting it with 
darkness; and life with death. Just in the same way is the heavenly kingdom honourable to those who have 
known the earthly one. But in proportion as it is more honourable, so much the more do we prize it; and if 
we have prized it more, we shall be the more glorious in the presence of God. The Lord has therefore 
endured all these things on our behalf, in order that we, having been instructed by means of them all, may 
be in all respects circumspect for the time to come, and that, having been rationally taught to love God, 
we may continue in His perfect love: for God has displayed long-suffering in the case of man’s apostasy; 
while man has been instructed by means of it, as also the prophet says, “Thine own apostasy shall heal 
thee;” God thus determining all things beforehand for the bringing of man to perfection, for his 
edification, and for the revelation of His dispensations, that goodness may both be made apparent, and 
righteousness perfected, and that the Church may be fashioned after the image of His Son, and that man 
may finally be brought to maturity at some future time, becoming ripe through such privileges to see and 
comprehend God. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


WHY MAN WAS NOT MADE PERFECT FROM THE BEGINNING 


1. If, however, any one say, “What then? Could not God have exhibited man as perfect from beginning?” 
let him know that, inasmuch as God is indeed always the same and unbegotten as respects Himself, all 
things are possible to Him. But created things must be inferior to Him who created them, from the very 
fact of their later origin; for it was not possible for things recently created to have been uncreated. But 
inasmuch as they are not uncreated, for this very reason do they come short of the perfect. Because, as 


these things are of later date, so are they infantile; so are they unaccustomed to, and unexercised in, 
perfect discipline. For as it certainly is in the power of a mother to give strong food to her infant, [but she 
does not do sol, as the child is not yet able to receive more substantial nourishment; so also it was 
possible for God Himself to have made man perfect from the first, but man could not receive this 
[perfection], being as yet an infant. And for this cause our Lord in these last times, when He had summed 
up all things into Himself, came to us, not as He might have come, but as we were capable of beholding 
Him. He might easily have come to us in His immortal glory, but in that case we could never have endured 
the greatness of the glory; and therefore it was that He, who was the perfect bread of the Father, offered 
Himself to us as milk, [because we were] as infants. He did this when He appeared as a man, that we, 
being nourished, as it were, from the breast of His flesh, and having, by such a course of milk 
nourishment, become accustomed to eat and drink the Word of God, may be able also to contain in 
ourselves the Bread of immortality, which is the Spirit of the Father. 


2. And on this account does Paul declare to the Corinthians, “I have fed you with milk, not with meat, for 
hitherto ye were not able to bear it.” That is, ye have indeed learned the advent of our Lord as a man; 
nevertheless, because of your infirmity, the Spirit of the Father has not as yet rested upon you. “For when 
envying and strife,” he says, “and dissensions are among you, are ye not carnal, and walk as men?” That 
is, that the Spirit of the Father was not yet with them, on account of their imperfection and shortcomings 
of their walk in life. As, therefore, the apostle had the power to give them strong meat—for those upon 
whom the apostles laid hands received the Holy Spirit, who is the food of life [eternal]—but they were not 
capable of receiving it, because they had the sentient faculties of the soul still feeble and undisciplined in 
the practice of things pertaining to God; so, in like manner, God had power at the beginning to grant 
perfection to man; but as the latter was only recently created, he could not possibly have received it, or 
even if he had received it, could he have contained it, or containing it, could he have retained it. It was for 
this reason that the Son of God, although He was perfect, passed through the state of infancy in common 
with the rest of mankind, partaking of it thus not for His own benefit, but for that of the infantile stage of 
man’s existence, in order that man might be able to receive Him. There was nothing, therefore, impossible 
to and deficient in God, [implied in the fact] that man was not an uncreated being; but this merely applied 
to him who was lately created, [namely] man. 


3. With God there are simultaneously exhibited power, wisdom, and goodness. His power and goodness 
[appear] in this, that of His own will He called into being and fashioned things having no previous 
existence; His wisdom [is shown] in His having made created things parts of one harmonious and 
consistent whole; and those things which, through His super-eminent kindness, receive growth and a long 
period of existence, do reflect the glory of the uncreated One, of that God who bestows what is good 
ungrudgingly. For from the very fact of these things having been created, [it follows] that they are not 
uncreated; but by their continuing in being throughout a long course of ages, they shall receive a faculty 
of the Uncreated, through the gratuitous bestowal of eternal existence upon them by God. And thus in all 
things God has the pre-eminence, who alone is uncreated, the first of all things, and the primary cause of 
the existence of all, while all other things remain under God’s subjection. But being in subjection to God is 
continuance in immortality, and immortality is the glory of the uncreated One. By this arrangement, 
therefore, and these harmonies, and a sequence of this nature, man, a created and organized being, is 
rendered after the image and likeness of the uncreated God,—the Father planning everything well and 
giving His commands, the Son carrying these into execution and performing the work of creating, and the 
Spirit nourishing and increasing [what is made], but man making progress day by day, and ascending 
towards the perfect, that is, approximating to the uncreated One. For the Uncreated is perfect, that is, 
God. Now it was necessary that man should in the first instance be created; and having been created, 
should receive growth; and having received growth, should be strengthened; and having been 
strengthened, should abound; and having abounded, should recover [from the disease of sin]; and having 
recovered, should be glorified; and being glorified, should see his Lord. For God is He who is yet to be 
seen, and the beholding of God is productive of immortality, but immortality renders one nigh unto God. 


4. Irrational, therefore, in every respect, are they who await not the time of increase, but ascribe to God 
the infirmity of their nature. Such persons know neither God nor themselves, being insatiable and 
ungrateful, unwilling to be at the outset what they have also been created—men subject to passions; but 
go beyond the law of the human race, and before that they become men, they wish to be even now like 
God their Creator, and they who are more destitute of reason than dumb animals [insist] that there is no 
distinction between the uncreated God and man, a creature of to-day. For these, [the dumb animals], bring 
no charge against God for not having made them men; but each one, just as he has been created, gives 
thanks that he has been created. For we cast blame upon Him, because we have not been made gods from 
the beginning, but at first merely men, then at length gods; although God has adopted this course out of 
His pure benevolence, that no one may impute to Him invidiousness or grudgingness. He declares, “I have 
said, Ye are gods; and ye are all sons of the Highest.” But since we could not sustain the power of divinity, 
He adds, “But ye shall die like men,” setting forth both truths—the kindness of His free gift, and our 
weakness, and also that we were possessed of power over ourselves. For after His great kindness He 
graciously conferred good [upon us], and made men like to Himself, [that is] in their own power; while at 
the same time by His prescience He knew the infirmity of human beings, and the consequences which 
would flow from it; but through [His] love and [His] power, He shall overcome the substance of created 
nature. For it was necessary, at first, that nature should be exhibited; then, after that, that what was 


mortal should be conquered and swallowed up by immortality, and the corruptible by incorruptibility, and 
that man should be made after the image and likeness of God, having received the knowledge of good and 
evil. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


MAN IS ENDOWED WITH THE FACULTY OF DISTINGUISHING GOOD AND EVIL; SO THAT, WITHOUT COMPULSION, 
HE HAS THE POWER, BY HIS OWN WILL AND CHOICE, TO PERFORM GOD’S COMMANDMENTS, BY DOING WHICH 
HE AVOIDS THE EVILS PREPARED FOR THE REBELLIOUS 


1. Man has received the knowledge of good and evil. It is good to obey God, and to believe in Him, and to 
keep His commandment, and this is the life of man; as not to obey God is evil, and this is his death. Since 
God, therefore, gave [to man] such mental power (magnanimitatem) man knew both the good of 
obedience and the evil of disobedience, that the eye of the mind, receiving experience of both, may with 
judgment make choice of the better things; and that he may never become indolent or neglectful of God’s 
command; and learning by experience that it is an evil thing which deprives him of life, that is, 
disobedience to God, may never attempt it at all, but that, knowing that what preserves his life, namely, 
obedience to God, is good, he may diligently keep it with all earnestness. Wherefore he has also had a 
twofold experience, possessing knowledge of both kinds, that with discipline he may make choice of the 
better things. But how, if he had no knowledge of the contrary, could he have had instruction in that which 
is good? For there is thus a surer and an undoubted comprehension of matters submitted to us than the 
mere surmise arising from an opinion regarding them. For just as the tongue receives experience of sweet 
and bitter by means of tasting, and the eye discriminates between black and white by means of vision, and 
the ear recognises the distinctions of sounds by hearing; so also does the mind, receiving through the 
experience of both the knowledge of what is good, become more tenacious of its preservation, by acting in 
obedience to God: in the first place, casting away, by means of repentance, disobedience, as being 
something disagreeable and nauseous; and afterwards coming to understand what it really is, that it is 
contrary to goodness and sweetness, so that the mind may never even attempt to taste disobedience to 
God. But if any one do shun the knowledge of both these kinds of things, and the twofold perception of 
knowledge, he unawares divests himself of the character of a human being. 


2. How, then, shall he be a God, who has not as yet been made a man? Or how can he be perfect who was 
but lately created? How, again, can he be immortal, who in his mortal nature did not obey his Maker? For 
it must be that thou, at the outset, shouldest hold the rank of a man, and then afterwards partake of the 
glory of God. For thou dost not make God, but God thee. If, then, thou art God’s workmanship, await the 
hand of thy Maker which creates everything in due time; in due time as far as thou art concerned, whose 
creation is being carried out. Offer to Him thy heart in a soft and tractable state, and preserve the form in 
which the Creator has fashioned thee, having moisture in thyself, lest, by becoming hardened, thou lose 
the impressions of His fingers. But by preserving the framework thou shalt ascend to that which is 
perfect, for the moist clay which is in thee is hidden [there] by the workmanship of God. His hand 
fashioned thy substance; He will cover thee over [too] within and without with pure gold and silver, and 
He will adorn thee to such a degree, that even “the King Himself shall have pleasure in thy beauty.” But if 
thou, being obstinately hardened, dost reject the operation of His skill, and show thyself ungrateful 
towards Him, because thou wert created a [mere] man, by becoming thus ungrateful to God, thou hast at 
once lost both His workmanship and life. For creation is an attribute of the goodness of God but to be 
created is that of human nature. If then, thou shalt deliver up to Him what is thine, that is, faith towards 
Him and subjection, thou shalt receive His handiwork, and shall be a perfect work of God. 


3. If, however, thou wilt not believe in Him, and wilt flee from His hands, the cause of imperfection shall 
be in thee who didst not obey, but not in Him who called [thee]. For He commissioned [messengers] to call 
people to the marriage, but they who did not obey Him deprived themselves of the royal supper. The skill 
of God, therefore, is not defective, for He has power of the stones to raise up children to Abraham; but the 
man who does not obtain it is the cause to himself of his own imperfection. Nor, [in like manner], does the 
light fail because of those who have blinded themselves; but while it remains the same as ever, those who 
are [thus] blinded are involved in darkness through their own fault. The light does never enslave any one 
by necessity; nor, again, does God exercise compulsion upon any one unwilling to accept the exercise of 
His skill. Those persons, therefore, who have apostatized from the light given by the Father, and 
transgressed the law of liberty, have done so through their own fault, since they have been created free 
agents, and possessed of power over themselves. 


4. But God, foreknowing all things, prepared fit habitations for both, kindly conferring that light which 
they desire on those who seek after the light of incorruption, and resort to it; but for the despisers and 
mockers who avoid and turn themselves away from this light, and who do, as it were, blind themselves, 
He has prepared darkness suitable to persons who oppose the light, and He has inflicted an appropriate 
punishment upon those who try to avoid being subject to Him. Submission to God is eternal rest, so that 
they who shun the light have a place worthy of their flight; and those who fly from eternal rest, have a 
habitation in accordance with their fleeing. Now, since all good things are with God, they who by their 
own determination fly from God, do defraud themselves of all good things; and having been [thus] 
defrauded of all good things with respect to God, they shall consequently fall under the just judgment of 


God. For those persons who shun rest shall justly incur punishment, and those who avoid the light shall 
justly dwell in darkness. For as in the case of this temporal light, those who shun it do deliver themselves 
over to darkness, so that they do themselves become the cause to themselves that they are destitute of 
light, and do inhabit darkness; and, as I have already observed, the light is not the cause of such an 
[unhappy] condition of existence to them; so those who fly from the eternal light of God, which contains in 
itself all good things, are themselves the cause to themselves of their inhabiting eternal darkness, 
destitute of all good things, having become to themselves the cause of [their consignment to] an abode of 
that nature. 


CHAPTER XL 


ONE AND THE SAME GOD THE FATHER INFLICTS PUNISHMENT ON THE REPROBATE, AND BESTOWS REWARDS 
ON THE ELECT 


1. It is therefore one and the same God the Father who has prepared good things with Himself for those 
who desire His fellowship, and who remain in subjection to Him; and who has the eternal fire for the 
ringleader of the apostasy, the devil, and those who revolted with him, into which [fire] the Lord has 
declared those men shall be sent who have been set apart by themselves on His left hand. And this is what 
has been spoken by the prophet, “I am a jealous God, making peace, and creating evil things;” thus 
making peace and friendship with those who repent and turn to Him, and bringing [them to] unity, but 
preparing for the impenitent, those who shun the light, eternal fire and outer darkness, which are evils 
indeed to those persons who fall into them. 


2. If, however, it were truly one Father who confers rest, and another God who has prepared the fire, their 
sons would have been equally different [one from the other]; one, indeed, sending [men] into the Father’s 
kingdom, but the other into eternal fire. But inasmuch as one and the same Lord has pointed out that the 
whole human race shall be divided at the judgment, “as a shepherd divideth the sheep from the goats,” 
and that to some He will say, “Come, ye blessed of My Father, receive the kingdom which has been 
prepared for you,” but to others, “Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, which My Father has 
prepared for the devil and his angels,” one and the same Father is manifestly declared [in this passage], 
“making peace and creating evil things,” preparing fit things for both; as also there is one Judge sending 
both into a fit place, as the Lord sets forth in the parable of the tares and the wheat, where He says, “As 
therefore the tares are gathered together, and burned in the fire, so shall it be at the end of the world. 
The Son of man shall send His angels, and they shall gather from His kingdom everything that offendeth, 
and those who work iniquity, and shall send them into a furnace of fire: there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. Then shall the just shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father.” The Father, 
therefore, who has prepared the kingdom for the righteous, into which the Son has received those worthy 
of it, is He who has also prepared the furnace of fire, into which these angels commissioned by the Son of 
man shall send those persons who deserve it, according to God’s command. 


3. The Lord, indeed, sowed good seed in His own field; and He says, “The field is the world.” But while 
men slept, the enemy came, and “sowed tares in the midst of the wheat, and went his way.” Hence we 
learn that this was the apostate angel and the enemy, because he was envious of God’s workmanship, and 
took in hand to render this [workmanship] an enmity with God. For this cause also God has banished from 
His presence him who did of his own accord stealthily sow the tares, that is, him who brought about the 
transgression; but He took compassion upon man, who, through want of care no doubt, but still wickedly 
[on the part of another], became involved in disobedience; and He turned the enmity by which [the devil] 
had designed to make [man] the enemy of God, against the author of it, by removing His own anger from 
man, turning it in another direction, and sending it instead upon the serpent. As also the Scripture tells us 
that God said to the serpent, “And I will place enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
and her seed. He shall bruise thy head, and thou shall bruise his heel.” And the Lord summed up in 
Himself this enmity, when He was made man from a woman, and trod upon his [the serpent’s] head, as I 
have pointed out in the preceding book. 


CHAPTER XLI 


THOSE PERSONS WHO DO NOT BELIEVE IN GOD, BUT WHO ARE DISOBEDIENT, ARE ANGELS AND SONS OF THE 
DEVIL, NOT INDEED BY NATURE, BUT BY IMITATION. CLOSE OF THIS BOOK, AND SCOPE OF THE SUCCEEDING 
ONE 


1. Inasmuch as the Lord has said that there are certain angels, [viz. those] of the devil, for whom eternal 
fire is prepared; and as, again, He declares with regard to the tares, “The tares are the children of the 
wicked one,” it must be affirmed that He has ascribed all who are of the apostasy to him who is the 
ringleader of this transgression. But He made neither angels nor men so by nature. For we do not find 
that the devil created anything whatsoever, since indeed he is himself a creature of God, like the other 
angels. For God made all things, as also David says with regard to all things of the kind: “For He spake the 
word, and they were made; He commanded, and they were created.” 


2. Since, therefore, all things were made by God, and since the devil has become the cause of apostasy to 


himself and others, justly does the Scripture always term those who remain in a state of apostasy “sons of 
the devil” and “angels of the wicked one” (maligni). For [the word] “son,” as one before me has observed, 
has a twofold meaning: one [is a son] in the order of nature, because he was born a son; the other, in that 
he was made so, is reputed a son, although there be a difference between being born so and being made 
so. For the first is indeed born from the person referred to; but the second is made so by him, whether as 
respects his creation or by the teaching of his doctrine. For when any person has been taught from the 
mouth of another, he is termed the son of him who instructs him, and the latter [is called] his father. 
According to nature, then—that is, according to creation, so to speak—we are all sons of God, because we 
have all been created by God. But with respect to obedience and doctrine we are not all the sons of God: 
those only are so who believe in Him and do His will. And those who do not believe, and do not obey His 
will, are sons and angels of the devil, because they do the works of the devil. And that such is the case He 
has declared in Isaiah: “I have begotten and brought up children, but they have rebelled against Me.” And 
again, where He says that these children are aliens: “Strange children have lied unto Me.” According to 
nature, then, they are [His] children, because they have been so created; but with regard to their works, 
they are not His children. 


3. For as, among men, those sons who disobey their fathers, being disinherited, are still their sons in the 
course of nature, but by law are disinherited, for they do not become the heirs of their natural parents; so 
in the same way is it with God,—those who do not obey Him being disinherited by Him, have ceased to be 
His sons. Wherefore they cannot receive His inheritance: as David says, “Sinners are alienated from the 
womb; their anger is after the likeness of a serpent.” And therefore did the Lord term those whom He 
knew to be the offspring of men “a generation of vipers;” because after the manner of these animals they 
go about in subtilty, and injure others. For He said, “Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the 
Sadducees.” Speaking of Herod, too, He says, “Go ye and tell that fox,” aiming at his wicked cunning and 
deceit. Wherefore the prophet David says, “Man, being placed in honour, is made like unto cattle.” And 
again Jeremiah says, “They are become like horses, furious about females; each one neighed after his 
neighbour’s wife.” And Isaiah, when preaching in Judea, and reasoning with Israel, termed them “rulers of 
Sodom” and “people of Gomorrah;” intimating that they were like the Sodomites in wickedness, and that 
the same description of sins was rife among them, calling them by the same name, because of the 
similarity of their conduct. And inasmuch as they were not by nature so created by God, but had power 
also to act rightly, the same person said to them, giving them good counsel, “Wash ye, make you clean; 
take away iniquity from your souls before mine eyes; cease from your iniquities.” Thus, no doubt, since 
they had transgressed and sinned in the same manner, so did they receive the same reproof as did the 
Sodomites. But when they should be converted and come to repentance, and cease from evil, they should 
have power to become the sons of God, and to receive the inheritance of immortality which is given by 
Him. For this reason, therefore, He has termed those “angels of the devil,” and “children of the wicked 
one,” who give heed to the devil, and do his works. But these are, at the same time, all created by the one 
and the same God. When, however, they believe and are subject to God, and go on and keep His doctrine, 
they are the sons of God; but when they have apostatized and fallen into transgression, they are ascribed 
to their chief, the devil—to him who first became the cause of apostasy to himself, and afterwards to 
others. 


4. Inasmuch as the words of the Lord are numerous, while they all proclaim one and the same Father, the 
Creator of this world, it was incumbent also upon me, for their own sake, to refute by many [arguments] 
those who are involved in many errors, if by any means, when they are confuted by many [proofs], they 
may be converted to the truth and saved. But it is necessary to subjoin to this composition, in what 
follows, also the doctrine of Paul after the words of the Lord, to examine the opinion of this man, and 
expound the apostle, and to explain whatsoever [passages] have received other interpretations from the 
heretics, who have altogether misunderstood what Paul has spoken, and to point out the folly of their mad 
opinions; and to demonstrate from that same Paul, from whose [writings] they press questions upon us, 
that they are indeed utterers of falsehood, but that the apostle was a preacher of the truth, and that he 
taught all things agreeable to the preaching of the truth; [to the effect that] it was one God the Father 
who spake with Abraham, who gave the law, who sent the prophets beforehand, who in the last times sent 
His Son, and conferred salvation upon His own handiwork—that is, the substance of flesh. Arranging, 
then, in another book, the rest of the words of the Lord, which He taught concerning the Father not by 
parables, but by expressions taken in their obvious meaning (sed simpliciter ipsis dictionibus), and the 
exposition of the Epistles of the blessed apostle, I shall, with God’s aid, furnish thee with the complete 
work of the exposure and refutation of knowledge, falsely so called; thus practising myself and thee in 
[these] five books for presenting opposition to all heretics. 


Book V 


PREFACE 


In the four preceding books, my very dear friend, which I put forth to thee, all the heretics have been 
exposed, and their doctrines brought to light, and these men refuted who have devised irreligious 
opinions. [I have accomplished this by adducing] something from the doctrine peculiar to each of these 
men, which they have left in their writings, as well as by using arguments of a more general nature, and 
applicable to them all. Then I have pointed out the truth, and shown the preaching of the Church, which 
the prophets proclaimed (as I have already demonstrated), but which Christ brought to perfection, and 
the apostles have handed down, from whom the Church, receiving [these truths], and throughout all the 
world alone preserving them in their integrity (bene), has transmitted them to her sons. Then also— 
having disposed of all questions which the heretics propose to us, and having explained the doctrine of 
the apostles, and clearly set forth many of those things which were said and done by the Lord in parables 
—I shall endeavour, in this the fifth book of the entire work which treats of the exposure and refutation of 
knowledge falsely so called, to exhibit proofs from the rest of the Lord’s doctrine and the apostolical 
epistles: [thus] complying with thy demand, as thou didst request of me (since indeed I have been 
assigned a place in the ministry of the word); and, labouring by every means in my power to furnish thee 
with large assistance against the contradictions of the heretics, as also to reclaim the wanderers and 
convert them to the Church of God, to confirm at the same time the minds of the neophytes, that they may 
preserve stedfast the faith which they have received, guarded by the Church in its integrity, in order that 
they be in no way perverted by those who endeavour to teach them false doctrines, and lead them away 
from the truth. It will be incumbent upon thee, however, and all who may happen to read this writing, to 
peruse with great attention what I have already said, that thou mayest obtain a knowledge of the subjects 
against which I am contending. For it is thus that thou wilt both controvert them in a legitimate manner, 
and wilt be prepared to receive the proofs brought forward against them, casting away their doctrines as 
filth by means of the celestial faith; but following the only true and stedfast Teacher, the Word of God, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who did, through His transcendent love, become what we are, that He might bring us to 
be even what He is Himself. 


CHAPTER I 


CHRIST ALONE IS ABLE TO TEACH DIVINE THINGS, AND TO REDEEM US: HE, THE SAME, TOOK FLESH OF THE 
VIRGIN MARY, NOT MERELY IN APPEARANCE, BUT ACTUALLY, BY THE OPERATION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, INORDER 
TO RENOVATE US. STRICTURES ON THE CONCEITS OF VALENTINUS AND EBION 


1. For in no other way could we have learned the things of God, unless our Master, existing as the Word, 
had become man. For no other being had the power of revealing to us the things of the Father, except His 
own proper Word. For what other person “knew the mind of the Lord,” or who else “has become His 
counsellor?” Again, we could have learned in no other way than by seeing our Teacher, and hearing His 
voice with our own ears, that, having become imitators of His works as well as doers of His words, we may 
have communion with Him, receiving increase from the perfect One, and from Him who is prior to all 
creation. We—who were but lately created by the only best and good Being, by Him also who has the gift 
of immortality, having been formed after His likeness (predestinated, according to the prescience of the 
Father, that we, who had as yet no existence, might come into being), and made the first-fruits of creation 
—have received, in the times known beforehand, [the blessings of salvation] according to the ministration 
of the Word, who is perfect in all things, as the mighty Word, and very man, who, redeeming us by His 
own blood in a manner consonant to reason, gave Himself as a redemption for those who had been led 
into captivity. And since the apostasy tyrannized over us unjustly, and, though we were by nature the 
property of the omnipotent God, alienated us contrary to nature, rendering us its own disciples, the Word 
of God, powerful in all things, and not defective with regard to His own justice, did righteously turn 
against that apostasy, and redeem from it His own property, not by violent means, as the [apostasy] had 
obtained dominion over us at the beginning, when it insatiably snatched away what was not its own, but 
by means of persuasion, as became a God of counsel, who does not use violent means to obtain what He 
desires; so that neither should justice be infringed upon, nor the ancient handiwork of God go to 
destruction. Since the Lord thus has redeemed us through His own blood, giving His soul for our souls, 
and His flesh for our flesh, and has also poured out the Spirit of the Father for the union and communion 
of God and man, imparting indeed God to men by means of the Spirit, and, on the other hand, attaching 
man to God by His own incarnation, and bestowing upon us at His coming immortality durably and truly, 
by means of communion with God,—all the doctrines of the heretics fall to ruin. 


2. Vain indeed are those who allege that He appeared in mere seeming. For these things were not done in 
appearance only, but in actual reality. But if He did appear as a man, when He was not a man, neither 


could the Holy Spirit have rested upon Him,—an occurrence which did actually take place—as the Spirit is 
invisible; nor, [in that case], was there any degree of truth in Him, for He was not that which He seemed 
to be. But I have already remarked that Abraham and the other prophets beheld Him after a prophetical 
manner, foretelling in vision what should come to pass. If, then, such a being has now appeared in 
outward semblance different from what he was in reality, there has been a certain prophetical vision made 
to men; and another advent of His must be looked forward to, in which He shall be such as He has now 
been seen in a prophetic manner. And I have proved already, that it is the same thing to say that He 
appeared merely to outward seeming, and [to affirm] that He received nothing from Mary. For He would 
not have been one truly possessing flesh and blood, by which He redeemed us, unless He had summed up 
in Himself the ancient formation of Adam. Vain therefore are the disciples of Valentinus who put forth this 
opinion, in order that they my exclude the flesh from salvation, and cast aside what God has fashioned. 


3. Vain also are the Ebionites, who do not receive by faith into their soul the union of God and man, but 
who remain in the old leaven of [the natural] birth, and who do not choose to understand that the Holy 
Ghost came upon Mary, and the power of the Most High did overshadow her: wherefore also what was 
generated is a holy thing, and the Son of the Most High God the Father of all, who effected the 
incarnation of this being, and showed forth a new [kind of] generation; that as by the former generation 
we inherited death, so by this new generation we might inherit life. Therefore do these men reject the 
commixture of the heavenly wine, and wish it to be water of the world only, not receiving God so as to 
have union with Him, but they remain in that Adam who had been conquered and was expelled from 
Paradise: not considering that as, at the beginning of our formation in Adam, that breath of life which 
proceeded from God, having been united to what had been fashioned, animated the man, and manifested 
him as a being endowed with reason; so also, in [the times of] the end, the Word of the Father and the 
Spirit of God, having become united with the ancient substance of Adam’s formation, rendered man living 
and perfect, receptive of the perfect Father, in order that as in the natural [Adam] we all were dead, so in 
the spiritual we may all be made alive. For never at any time did Adam escape the hands of God, to whom 
the Father speaking, said, “Let Us make man in Our image, after Our likeness.” And for this reason in the 
last times (fine), not by the will of the flesh, nor by the will of man, but by the good pleasure of the Father, 
His hands formed a living man, in order that Adam might be created [again] after the image and likeness 
of God. 


CHAPTER II 


WHEN CHRIST VISITED US IN HIS GRACE, HE DID NOT COME TO WHAT DID NOT BELONG TO HIM: ALSO, BY 
SHEDDING HIS TRUE BLOOD FOR US, AND EXHIBITING TO US HIS TRUE FLESH IN THE EUCHARIST, HE 
CONFERRED UPON OUR FLESH THE CAPACITY OF SALVATION 


1. And vain likewise are those who say that God came to those things which did not belong to Him, as if 
covetous of another’s property; in order that He might deliver up that man who had been created by 
another, to that God who had neither made nor formed anything, but who also was deprived from the 
beginning of His own proper formation of men. The advent, therefore, of Him whom these men represent 
as coming to the things of others, was not righteous; nor did He truly redeem us by His own blood, if He 
did not really become man, restoring to His own handiwork what was said [of it] in the beginning, that 
man was made after the image and likeness of God; not snatching away by stratagem the property of 
another, but taking possession of His own in a righteous and gracious manner. As far as concerned the 
apostasy, indeed, He redeems us righteously from it by His own blood; but as regards us who have been 
redeemed, [He does this] graciously. For we have given nothing to Him previously, nor does He desire 
anything from us, as if He stood in need of it; but we do stand in need of fellowship with Him. And for this 
reason it was that He graciously poured Himself out, that He might gather us into the bosom of the 
Father. 


2. But vain in every respect are they who despise the entire dispensation of God, and disallow the 
salvation of the flesh, and treat with contempt its regeneration, maintaining that it is not capable of 
incorruption. But if this indeed do not attain salvation, then neither did the Lord redeem us with His 
blood, nor is the cup of the Eucharist the communion of His blood, nor the bread which we break the 
communion of His body. For blood can only come from veins and flesh, and whatsoever else makes up the 
substance of man, such as the Word of God was actually made. By His own blood he redeemed us, as also 
His apostle declares, “In whom we have redemption through His blood, even the remission of sins.” And 
as we are His members, we are also nourished by means of the creation (and He Himself grants the 
creation to us, for He causes His sun to rise, and sends rain when He wills ). He has acknowledged the 
cup (which is a part of the creation) as His own blood, from which He bedews our blood; and the bread 
(also a part of the creation) He has established as His own body, from which He gives increase to our 
bodies. 


3. When, therefore, the mingled cup and the manufactured bread receives the Word of God, and the 
Eucharist of the blood and the body of Christ is made, from which things the substance of our flesh is 
increased and supported, how can they affirm that the flesh is incapable of receiving the gift of God, 
which is life eternal, which [flesh] is nourished from the body and blood of the Lord, and is a member of 
Him?—even as the blessed Paul declares in his Epistle to the Ephesians, that “we are members of His 


body, of His flesh, and of His bones.” He does not speak these words of some spiritual and invisible man, 
for a spirit has not bones nor flesh; but [he refers to] that dispensation [by which the Lord became] an 
actual man, consisting of flesh, and nerves, and bones,—that [flesh] which is nourished by the cup which 
is His blood, and receives increase from the bread which is His body. And just as a cutting from the vine 
planted in the ground fructifies in its season, or as a corn of wheat falling into the earth and becoming 
decomposed, rises with manifold increase by the Spirit of God, who contains all things, and then, through 
the wisdom of God, serves for the use of men, and having received the Word of God, becomes the 
Eucharist, which is the body and blood of Christ; so also our bodies, being nourished by it, and deposited 
in the earth, and suffering decomposition there, shall rise at their appointed time, the Word of God 
granting them resurrection to the glory of God, even the Father, who freely gives to this mortal 
immortality, and to this corruptible incorruption, because the strength of God is made perfect in 
weakness, in order that we may never become puffed up, as if we had life from ourselves, and exalted 
against God, our minds becoming ungrateful; but learning by experience that we possess eternal duration 
from the excelling power of this Being, not from our own nature, we may neither undervalue that glory 
which surrounds God as He is, nor be ignorant of our own nature, but that we may know what God can 
effect, and what benefits man receives, and thus never wander from the true comprehension of things as 
they are, that is, both with regard to God and with regard to man. And might it not be the case, perhaps, 
as I have already observed, that for this purpose God permitted our resolution into the common dust of 
mortality, that we, being instructed by every mode, may be accurate in all things for the future, being 
ignorant neither of God nor of ourselves? 


CHAPTER III 


THE POWER AND GLORY OF GOD SHINE FORTH IN THE WEAKNESS OF HUMAN FLESH, AS HE WILL RENDER OUR 
BODY A PARTICIPATOR OF THE RESURRECTION AND OF IMMORTALITY, ALTHOUGH HE HAS FORMED IT FROM 
THE DUST OF THE EARTH; HE WILL ALSO BESTOW UPON IT THE ENJOYMENT OF IMMORTALITY, JUST AS HE 
GRANTS IT THIS SHORT LIFE IN COMMON WITH THE SOUL 


1. The Apostle Paul has, moreover, in the most lucid manner, pointed out that man has been delivered over 
to his own infirmity, lest, being uplifted, he might fall away from the truth. Thus he says in the second 
[Epistle] to the Corinthians: “And lest I should be lifted up by the sublimity of the revelations, there was 
given unto me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me. And upon this I besought the 
Lord three times, that it might depart from me. But he said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee; for 
strength is made perfect in weakness. Gladly therefore shall I rather glory in infirmities, that the power of 
Christ may dwell in me.” What, therefore? (as some may exclaim:) did the Lord wish, in that case, that His 
apostles should thus undergo buffeting, and that he should endure such infirmity? Even so it was; the 
word says it. For strength is made perfect in weakness, rendering him a better man who by means of his 
infirmity becomes acquainted with the power of God. For how could a man have learned that he is himself 
an infirm being, and mortal by nature, but that God is immortal and powerful, unless he had learned by 
experience what is in both? For there is nothing evil in learning one’s infirmities by endurance; yea, 
rather, it has even the beneficial effect of preventing him from forming an undue opinion of his own 
nature (non aberrare in natura sua). But the being lifted up against God, and taking His glory to one’s self, 
rendering man ungrateful, has brought much evil upon him. [And thus, I say, man must learn both things 
by experience], that he may not be destitute of truth and love either towards himself or his Creator. But 
the experience of both confers upon him the true knowledge as to God and man, and increases his love 
towards God. Now, where there exists an increase of love, there a greater glory is wrought out by the 
power of God for those who love Him. 


2. Those men, therefore, set aside the power of God, and do not consider what the word declares, when 
they dwell upon the infirmity of the flesh, but do not take into consideration the power of Him who raises 
it up from the dead. For if He does not vivify what is mortal, and does not bring back the corruptible to 
incorruption, He is not a God of power. But that He is powerful in all these respects, we ought to perceive 
from our origin, inasmuch as God, taking dust from the earth, formed man. And surely it is much more 
difficult and incredible, from non-existent bones, and nerves, and veins, and the rest of man’s 
organization, to bring it about that all this should be, and to make man an animated and rational creature, 
than to reintegrate again that which had been created and then afterwards decomposed into earth (for 
the reasons already mentioned), having thus passed into those [elements] from which man, who had no 
previous existence, was formed. For He who in the beginning caused him to have being who as yet was 
not, just when He pleased, shall much more reinstate again those who had a former existence, when it is 
His will [that they should inherit] the life granted by Him. And that flesh shall also be found fit for and 
capable of receiving the power of God, which at the beginning received the skilful touches of God; so that 
one part became the eye for seeing; another, the ear for hearing; another, the hand for feeling and 
working; another, the sinews stretched out everywhere, and holding the limbs together; another, arteries 
and veins, passages for the blood and the air; another, the various internal organs; another, the blood, 
which is the bond of union between soul and body. But why go [on in this strain]? Numbers would fail to 
express the multiplicity of parts in the human frame, which was made in no other way than by the great 
wisdom of God. But those things which partake of the skill and wisdom of God, do also partake of His 
power. 


3. The flesh, therefore, is not destitute [of participation] in the constructive wisdom and power of God. But 
if the power of Him who is the bestower of life is made perfect in weakness—that is, in the flesh—let them 
inform us, when they maintain the incapacity of flesh to receive the life granted by God, whether they do 
say these things as being living men at present, and partakers of life, or acknowledge that, having no part 
in life whatever, they are at the present moment dead men. And if they really are dead men, how is it that 
they move about, and speak, and perform those other functions which are not the actions of the dead, but 
of the living? But if they are now alive, and if their whole body partakes of life, how can they venture the 
assertion that the flesh is not qualified to be a partaker of life, when they do confess that they have life at 
the present moment? It is just as if anybody were to take up a sponge full of water, or a torch on fire, and 
to declare that the sponge could not possibly partake of the water, or the torch of the fire. In this very 
manner do those men, by alleging that they are alive and bear life about in their members, contradict 
themselves afterwards, when they represent these members as not being capable of [receiving] life. But if 
the present temporal life, which is of such an inferior nature to eternal life, can nevertheless effect so 
much as to quicken our mortal members, why should not eternal life, being much more powerful than this, 
vivify the flesh, which has already held converse with, and been accustomed to sustain, life? For that the 
flesh can really partake of life, is shown from the fact of its being alive; for it lives on, as long as it is God’s 
purpose that it should do so. It is manifest, too, that God has the power to confer life upon it, inasmuch as 
He grants life to us who are in existence. And, therefore, since the Lord has power to infuse life into what 
He has fashioned, and since the flesh is capable of being quickened, what remains to prevent its 
participating in incorruption, which is a blissful and never-ending life granted by God? 


CHAPTER IV 


THOSE PERSONS ARE DECEIVED WHO FEIGN ANOTHER GOD THE FATHER BESIDES THE CREATOR OF THE 
WORLD; FOR HE MUST HAVE BEEN FEEBLE AND USELESS, OR ELSE MALIGNANT AND FULL OF ENVY, IF HE BE 
EITHER UNABLE OR UNWILLING TO EXTEND EXTERNAL LIFE TO OUR BODIES 


1. Those persons who feign the existence of another Father beyond the Creator, and who term him the 
good God, do deceive themselves; for they introduce him as a feeble, worthless, and negligent being, not 
to say malign and full of envy, inasmuch as they affirm that our bodies are not quickened by him. For 
when they say of things which it is manifest to all do remain immortal, such as the spirit and the soul, and 
such other things, that they are quickened by the Father, but that another thing [viz. the body] which is 
quickened in no different manner than by God granting [life] to it, is abandoned by life,—[they must either 
confess] that this proves their Father to be weak and powerless, or else envious and malignant. For since 
the Creator does even here quicken our mortal bodies, and promises them resurrection by the prophets, 
as I have pointed out; who [in that case] is shown to be more powerful, stronger, or truly good? Whether is 
it the Creator who vivifies the whole man, or is it their Father, falsely so called? He feigns to be the 
quickener of those things which are immortal by nature, to which things life is always present by their 
very nature; but he does not benevolently quicken those things which required his assistance, that they 
might live, but leaves them carelessly to fall under the power of death. Whether is it the case, then, that 
their Father does not bestow life upon them when he has the power of so doing, or is it that he does not 
possess the power? If, on the one hand, it is because he cannot, he is, upon that supposition, not a 
powerful being, nor is he more perfect than the Creator; for the Creator grants, as we must perceive, 
what He is unable to afford. But if, on the other hand, [it be that he does not grant this] when he has the 
power of so doing, then he is proved to be not a good, but an envious and malignant Father. 


2. If, again, they refer to any cause on account of which their Father does not impart life to bodies, then 
that cause must necessarily appear superior to the Father, since it restrains Him from the exercise of His 
benevolence; and His benevolence will thus be proved weak, on account of that cause which they bring 
forward. Now every one must perceive that bodies are capable of receiving life. For they live to the extent 
that God pleases that they should live; and that being so, the [heretics] cannot maintain that [these 
bodies] are utterly incapable of receiving life. If, therefore, on account of necessity and any other cause, 
those [bodies] which are capable of participating in life are not vivified, their Father shall be the slave of 
necessity and that cause, and not therefore a free agent, having His will under His own control. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PROLONGED LIFE OF THE ANCIENTS, THE TRANSLATION OF ELIJAH AND OF ENOCH IN THEIR OWN BODIES, 
AS WELL AS THE PRESERVATION OF JONAH, OF SHADRACH, MESHACH, AND ABEDNEGO, IN THE MIDST OF 
EXTREME PERIL, ARE CLEAR DEMONSTRATIONS THAT GOD CAN RAISE UP OUR BODIES TO LIFE ETERNAL 


1. [In order to learn] that bodies did continue in existence for a lengthened period, as long as it was God’s 
good pleasure that they should flourish, let [these heretics] read the Scriptures, and they will find that our 
predecessors advanced beyond seven hundred, eight hundred, and nine hundred years of age; and that 
their bodies kept pace with the protracted length of their days, and participated in life as long as God 
willed that they should live. But why do I refer to these men? For Enoch, when he pleased God, was 
translated in the same body in which he did please Him, thus pointing out by anticipation the translation 
of the just. Elijah, too, was caught up [when he was yet] in the substance of the [natural] form; thus 
exhibiting in prophecy the assumption of those who are spiritual, and that nothing stood in the way of 


their body being translated and caught up. For by means of the very same hands through which they were 
moulded at the beginning, did they receive this translation and assumption. For in Adam the hands of God 
had become accustomed to set in order, to rule, and to sustain His own workmanship, and to bring it and 
place it where they pleased. Where, then, was the first man placed? In paradise certainly, as the Scripture 
declares “And God planted a garden [paradisum] eastward in Eden, and there He placed the man whom 
He had formed.” And then afterwards when [man] proved disobedient, he was cast out thence into this 
world. Wherefore also the elders who were disciples of the apostles tell us that those who were translated 
were transferred to that place (for paradise has been prepared for righteous men, such as have the Spirit; 
in which place also Paul the apostle, when he was caught up, heard words which are unspeakable as 
regards us in our present condition ), and that there shall they who have been translated remain until the 
consummation [of all things], as a prelude to immortality. 


2. If, however, any one imagine it impossible that men should survive for such a length of time, and that 
Elias was not caught up in the flesh, but that his flesh was consumed in the fiery chariot, let him consider 
that Jonah, when he had been cast into the deep, and swallowed down into the whale’s belly, was by the 
command of God again thrown out safe upon the land. And then, again, when Ananias, Azarias, and Misael 
were cast into the furnace of fire sevenfold heated, they sustained no harm whatever, neither was the 
smell of fire perceived upon them. As, therefore, the hand of God was present with them, working out 
marvellous things in their case—[things] impossible [to be accomplished] by man’s nature—what wonder 
was it, if also in the case of those who were translated it performed something wonderful, working in 
obedience to the will of God, even the Father? Now this is the Son of God, as the Scripture represents 
Nebuchadnezzar the king as having said, “Did not we cast three men bound into the furnace? and, lo, I do 
see four walking in the midst of the fire, and the fourth is like the Son of God.” Neither the nature of any 
created thing, therefore, nor the weakness of the flesh, can prevail against the will of God. For God is not 
subject to created things, but created things to God; and all things yield obedience to His will. Wherefore 
also the Lord declares, “The things which are impossible with men, are possible with God.” As, therefore, 
it might seem to the men of the present day, who are ignorant of God’s appointment, to be a thing 
incredible and impossible that any man could live for such a number of years, yet those who were before 
us did live [to such an age], and those who were translated do live as an earnest of the future length of 
days; and [as it might also appear impossible] that from the whale’s belly and from the fiery furnace men 
issued forth unhurt, yet they nevertheless did so, led forth as it were by the hand of God, for the purpose 
of declaring His power: so also now, although some, not knowing the power and promise of God, may 
oppose their own salvation, deeming it impossible for God, who raises up the dead; to have power to 
confer upon them eternal duration, yet the scepticism of men of this stamp shall not render the 
faithfulness of God of none effect. 


CHAPTER VI 


GOD WILL BESTOW SALVATION UPON THE WHOLE NATURE OF MAN, CONSISTING OF BODY AND SOUL IN CLOSE 
UNION, SINCE THE WORD TOOK IT UPON HIM, AND ADORNED WITH THE GIFTS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, OF WHOM 
OUR BODIES ARE, AND ARE TERMED, THE TEMPLES 


1. Now God shall be glorified in His handiwork, fitting it so as to be conformable to, and modelled after, 
His own Son. For by the hands of the Father, that is, by the Son and the Holy Spirit, man, and not [merely] 
a part of man, was made in the likeness of God. Now the soul and the spirit are certainly a part of the 
man, but certainly not the man; for the perfect man consists in the commingling and the union of the soul 
receiving the spirit of the Father, and the admixture of that fleshly nature which was moulded after the 
image of God. For this reason does the apostle declare, “We speak wisdom among them that are perfect,” 
terming those persons “perfect” who have received the Spirit of God, and who through the Spirit of God 
do speak in all languages, as he used Himself also to speak. In like manner we do also hear many brethren 
in the Church, who possess prophetic gifts, and who through the Spirit speak all kinds of languages, and 
bring to light for the general benefit the hidden things of men, and declare the mysteries of God, whom 
also the apostle terms “spiritual,” they being spiritual because they partake of the Spirit, and not because 
their flesh has been stripped off and taken away, and because they have become purely spiritual. For if 
any one take away the substance of flesh, that is, of the handiwork [of God], and understand that which is 
purely spiritual, such then would not be a spiritual man but would be the spirit of a man, or the Spirit of 
God. But when the spirit here blended with the soul is united to [God’s] handiwork, the man is rendered 
spiritual and perfect because of the outpouring of the Spirit, and this is he who was made in the image 
and likeness of God. But if the Spirit be wanting to the soul, he who is such is indeed of an animal nature, 
and being left carnal, shall be an imperfect being, possessing indeed the image [of God] in his formation 
(in plasmate), but not receiving the similitude through the Spirit; and thus is this being imperfect. Thus 
also, if any one take away the image and set aside the handiwork, he cannot then understand this as being 
aman, but as either some part of a man, as I have already said, or as something else than a man. For that 
flesh which has been moulded is not a perfect man in itself, but the body of a man, and part of a man. 
Neither is the soul itself, considered apart by itself, the man; but it is the soul of a man, and part of a man. 
Neither is the spirit a man, for it is called the spirit, and not a man; but the commingling and union of all 
these constitutes the perfect man. And for this cause does the apostle, explaining himself, make it clear 
that the saved man is a complete man as well as a spiritual man; saying thus in the first Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, “Now the God of peace sanctify you perfect (perfectos); and may your spirit, and soul, and 


body be preserved whole without complaint to the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Now what was his 
object in praying that these three—that is, soul, body, and spirit—might be preserved to the coming of the 
Lord, unless he was aware of the [future] reintegration and union of the three, and [that they should be 
heirs of] one and the same salvation? For this cause also he declares that those are “the perfect” who 
present unto the Lord the three [component parts] without offence. Those, then, are the perfect who have 
had the Spirit of God remaining in them, and have preserved their souls and bodies blameless, holding 
fast the faith of God, that is, that faith which is [directed] towards God, and maintaining righteous 
dealings with respect to their neighbours. 


2. Whence also he says, that this handiwork is “the temple of God,” thus declaring: “Know ye not that ye 
are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If any man, therefore, will defile the 
temple of God, him will God destroy: for the temple of God is holy, which [temple] ye are.” Here he 
manifestly declares the body to be the temple in which the Spirit dwells. As also the Lord speaks in 
reference to Himself, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up. He spake this, however,” it 
is said, “of the temple of His body.” And not only does he (the apostle) acknowledge our bodies to be a 
temple, but even the temple of Christ, saying thus to the Corinthians, “Know ye not that your bodies are 
members of Christ? Shall I then take the members of Christ, and make them the members of an harlot?” 
He speaks these things, not in reference to some other spiritual man; for a being of such a nature could 
have nothing to do with an harlot: but he declares “our body,” that is, the flesh which continues in sanctity 
and purity, to be “the members of Christ;” but that when it becomes one with an harlot, it becomes the 
members of an harlot. And for this reason he said, “If any man defile the temple of God, him will God 
destroy.” How then is it not the utmost blasphemy to allege, that the temple of God, in which the Spirit of 
the Father dwells, and the members of Christ, do not partake of salvation, but are reduced to perdition? 
Also, that our bodies are raised not from their own substance, but by the power of God, he says to the 
Corinthians, “Now the body is not for fornication, but for the Lord, and the Lord for the body. But God 
hath both raised up the Lord, and shall raise us up by His own power.” 


CHAPTER VII 


INASMUCH AS CHRIST DID RISE IN OUR FLESH, IT FOLLOWS THAT WE SHALL BE ALSO RAISED IN THE SAME; 
SINCE THE RESURRECTION PROMISED TO US SHOULD NOT BE REFERRED TO SPIRITS NATURALLY IMMORTAL, 
BUT TO BODIES IN THEMSELVES MORTAL 


1. In the same manner, therefore, as Christ did rise in the substance of flesh, and pointed out to His 
disciples the mark of the nails and the opening in His side (now these are the tokens of that flesh which 
rose from the dead), so “shall He also,” it is said, “raise us up by His own power.” And again to the 
Romans he says, “But if the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raised 
up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies.” What, then, are mortal bodies? Can they 
be souls? Nay, for souls are incorporeal when put in comparison with mortal bodies; for God “breathed 
into the face of man the breath of life, and man became a living soul.” Now the breath of life is an 
incorporeal thing. And certainly they cannot maintain that the very breath of life is mortal. Therefore 
David says, “My soul also shall live to Him,” just as if its substance were immortal. Neither, on the other 
hand, can they say that the spirit is the mortal body. What therefore is there left to which we may apply 
the term “mortal body,” unless it be the thing that was moulded, that is, the flesh, of which it is also said 
that God will vivify it? For this it is which dies and is decomposed, but not the soul or the spirit. For to die 
is to lose vital power, and to become henceforth breathless, inanimate, and devoid of motion, and to melt 
away into those [component parts] from which also it derived the commencement of [its] substance. But 
this event happens neither to the soul, for it is the breath of life; nor to the spirit, for the spirit is simple 
and not composite, so that it cannot be decomposed, and is itself the life of those who receive it. We must 
therefore conclude that it is in reference to the flesh that death is mentioned; which [flesh], after the 
soul’s departure, becomes breathless and inanimate, and is decomposed gradually into the earth from 
which it was taken. This, then, is what is mortal. And it is this of which he also says, “He shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies.” And therefore in reference to it he says, in the first [Epistle] to the 
Corinthians: “So also is the resurrection of the dead: it is sown in corruption, it rises in incorruption.” For 
he declares, “That which thou sowest cannot be quickened, unless first it die.” 


2. But what is that which, like a grain of wheat, is sown in the earth and decays, unless it be the bodies 
which are laid in the earth, into which seeds are also cast? And for this reason he said, “It is sown in 
dishonour, it rises in glory.” For what is more ignoble than dead flesh? Or, on the other hand, what is more 
glorious than the same when it arises and partakes of incorruption? “It is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power:” in its own weakness certainly, because since it is earth it goes to earth; but [it is quickened] by 
the power of God, who raises it from the dead. “It is sown an animal body, it rises a spiritual body.” He has 
taught, beyond all doubt, that such language was not used by him, either with reference to the soul or to 
the spirit, but to bodies that have become corpses. For these are animal bodies, that is, [bodies] which 
partake of life, which when they have lost, they succumb to death; then, rising through the Spirit’s 
instrumentality, they become spiritual bodies, so that by the Spirit they possess a perpetual life. “For 
now,” he says, “we know in part, and we prophesy in part, but then face to face.” And this it is which has 
been said also by Peter: “Whom having not seen, ye love; in whom now also, not seeing, ye believe; and 
believing, ye shall rejoice with joy unspeakable.” For our face shall see the face of the Lord and shall 


rejoice with joy unspeakable,—that is to say, when it shall behold its own Delight. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE GIFTS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT WHICH WE RECEIVE PREPARE US FOR INCORRUPTION, RENDER US SPIRITUAL, 
AND SEPARATE US FROM CARNAL MEN. THESE TWO CLASSES ARE SIGNIFIED BY THE CLEAN AND UNCLEAN 
ANIMALS IN THE LEGAL DISPENSATION 


1. But we do now receive a certain portion of His Spirit, tending towards perfection, and preparing us for 
incorruption, being little by little accustomed to receive and bear God; which also the apostle terms “an 
earnest,” that is, a part of the honour which has been promised us by God, where he says in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, “In which ye also, having heard the word of truth, the Gospel of your salvation, believing in 
which we have been sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise, which is the earnest of our inheritance.” This 
earnest, therefore, thus dwelling in us, renders us spiritual even now, and the mortal is swallowed up by 
immortality. “For ye,” he declares, “are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God 
dwell in you.” This, however does not take place by a casting away of the flesh, but by the impartation of 
the Spirit. For those to whom he was writing were not without flesh, but they were those who had 
received the Spirit of God, “by which we cry, Abba, Father.” If therefore, at the present time, having the 
earnest, we do cry, “Abba, Father,” what shall it be when, on rising again, we behold Him face to face; 
when all the members shall burst out into a continuous hymn of triumph, glorifying Him who raised them 
from the dead, and gave the gift of eternal life? For if the earnest, gathering man into itself, does even 
now cause him to cry, “Abba, Father,” what shall the complete grace of the Spirit effect, which shall be 
given to men by God? It will render us like unto Him, and accomplish the will of the Father; for it shall 
make man after the image and likeness of God. 


2. Those persons, then, who possess the earnest of the Spirit, and who are not enslaved by the lusts of the 
flesh, but are subject to the Spirit, and who in all things walk according to the light of reason, does the 
apostle properly term “spiritual,” because the Spirit of God dwells in them. Now, spiritual men shall not 
be incorporeal spirits; but our substance, that is, the union of flesh and spirit, receiving the Spirit of God, 
makes up the spiritual man. But those who do indeed reject the Spirit’s counsel, and are the slaves of 
fleshly lusts, and lead lives contrary to reason, and who, without restraint, plunge headlong into their own 
desires, having no longing after the Divine Spirit, do live after the manner of swine and of dogs; these 
men, [I say], does the apostle very properly term “carnal,” because they have no thought of anything else 
except carnal things. 


3. For the same reason, too, do the prophets compare them to irrational animals, on account of the 
irrationality of their conduct, saying, “They have become as horses raging for the females; each one of 
them neighing after his neighbour’s wife.” And again, “Man, when he was in honour, was made like unto 
cattle.” This denotes that, for his own fault, he is likened to cattle, by rivalling their irrational life. And we 
also, as the custom is, do designate men of this stamp as cattle and irrational beasts. 


4. Now the law has figuratively predicted all these, delineating man by the [various] animals: whatsoever 
of these, says [the Scripture], have a double hoof and ruminate, it proclaims as clean; but whatsoever of 
them do not possess one or other of these [properties], it sets aside by themselves as unclean. Who then 
are the clean? Those who make their way by faith steadily towards the Father and the Son; for this is 
denoted by the steadiness of those which divide the hoof; and they meditate day and night upon the words 
of God, that they may be adorned with good works: for this is the meaning of the ruminants. The unclean, 
however, are those which do neither divide the hoof nor ruminate; that is, those persons who have neither 
faith in God, nor do meditate on His words: and such is the abomination of the Gentiles. But as to those 
animals which do indeed chew the cud, but have not the double hoof, and are themselves unclean, we 
have in them a figurative description of the Jews, who certainly have the words of God in their mouth, but 
who do not fix their rooted stedfastness in the Father and in the Son; wherefore they are an unstable 
generation. For those animals which have the hoof all in one piece easily slip; but those which have it 
divided are more sure-footed, their cleft hoofs succeeding each other as they advance, and the one hoof 
supporting the other. In like manner, too, those are unclean which have the double hoof but do not 
ruminate: this is plainly an indication of all heretics, and of those who do not meditate on the words of 
God, neither are adorned with works of righteousness; to whom also the Lord says, “Why call ye Me Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things which I say to you?” For men of this stamp do indeed say that they believe in 
the Father and the Son, but they never meditate as they should upon the things of God, neither are they 
adorned with works of righteousness; but, as I have already observed, they have adopted the lives of 
swine and of dogs, giving themselves over to filthiness, to gluttony, and recklessness of all sorts. Justly, 
therefore, did the apostle call all such “carnal” and “animal,”—[all those, namely], who through their own 
unbelief and luxury do not receive the Divine Spirit, and in their various phases cast out from themselves 
the life-giving Word, and walk stupidly after their own lusts: the prophets, too, spake of them as beasts of 
burden and wild beasts; custom likewise has viewed them in the light of cattle and irrational creatures; 
and the law has pronounced them unclean. 


CHAPTER IX 


SHOWING HOW THAT PASSAGE OF THE APOSTLE WHICH THE HERETICS PERVERT, SHOULD BE UNDERSTOOD; 
VIZ., “FLESH AND BLOOD SHALL NOT POSSESS THE KINGDOM OF GOD.” 


1. Among the other [truths] proclaimed by the apostle, there is also this one, “That flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God.” This is [the passage] which is adduced by all the heretics in support of their 
folly, with an attempt to annoy us, and to point out that the handiwork of God is not saved. They do not 
take this fact into consideration, that there are three things out of which, as I have shown, the complete 
man is composed—flesh, soul, and spirit. One of these does indeed preserve and fashion [the man]—this is 
the spirit; while as to another it is united and formed—that is the flesh; then [comes] that which is 
between these two—that is the soul, which sometimes indeed, when it follows the spirit, is raised up by it, 
but sometimes it sympathizes with the flesh, and falls into carnal lusts. Those then, as many as they be, 
who have not that which saves and forms [us] into life [eternal], shall be, and shall be called, [mere] flesh 
and blood; for these are they who have not the Spirit of God in themselves. Wherefore men of this stamp 
are spoken of by the Lord as “dead;” for, says He, “Let the dead bury their dead,” because they have not 
the Spirit which quickens man. 


2. On the other hand, as many as fear God and trust in His Son’s advent, and who through faith do 
establish the Spirit of God in their hearts,—such men as these shall be properly called both “pure,” and 
“spiritual,” and “those living to God,” because they possess the Spirit of the Father, who purifies man, and 
raises him up to the life of God. For as the Lord has testified that “the flesh is weak,” so [does He also say] 
that “the spirit is willing.” For this latter is capable of working out its own suggestions. If, therefore, any 
one admix the ready inclination of the Spirit to be, as it were, a stimulus to the infirmity of the flesh, it 
inevitably follows that what is strong will prevail over the weak, so that the weakness of the flesh will be 
absorbed by the strength of the Spirit; and that the man in whom this takes place cannot in that case be 
carnal, but spiritual, because of the fellowship of the Spirit. Thus it is, therefore, that the martyrs bear 
their witness, and despise death, not after the infirmity of the flesh, but because of the readiness of the 
Spirit. For when the infirmity of the flesh is absorbed, it exhibits the Spirit as powerful; and again, when 
the Spirit absorbs the weakness [of the flesh], it possesses the flesh as an inheritance in itself, and from 
both of these is formed a living man,—living, indeed, because he partakes of the Spirit, but man, because 
of the substance of flesh. 


3. The flesh, therefore, when destitute of the Spirit of God, is dead, not having life, and cannot possess the 
kingdom of God: [it is as] irrational blood, like water poured out upon the ground. And therefore he says, 
“As is the earthy, such are they that are earthy.” But where the Spirit of the Father is, there is a living 
man; [there is] the rational blood preserved by God for the avenging [of those that shed it]; [there is] the 
flesh possessed by the Spirit, forgetful indeed of what belongs to it, and adopting the quality of the Spirit, 
being made conformable to the Word of God. And on this account he (the apostle) declares, “As we have 
borne the image of him who is of the earth, we shall also bear the image of Him who is from heaven.” 
What, therefore, is the earthly? That which was fashioned. And what is the heavenly? The Spirit. As 
therefore he says, when we were destitute of the celestial Spirit, we walked in former times in the oldness 
of the flesh, not obeying God; so now let us, receiving the Spirit, walk in newness of life, obeying God. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as without the Spirit of God we cannot be saved, the apostle exhorts us through faith 
and chaste conversation to preserve the Spirit of God, lest, having become non-participators of the Divine 
Spirit, we lose the kingdom of heaven; and he exclaims, that flesh in itself, and blood, cannot possess the 
kingdom of God. 


4. If, however, we must speak strictly, [we would say that] the flesh does not inherit, but is inherited; as 
also the Lord declares, “Blessed are the meek, for they shall possess the earth by inheritance;” as if in the 
[future] kingdom, the earth, from whence exists the substance of our flesh, is to be possessed by 
inheritance. This is the reason for His wishing the temple (i.e., the flesh) to be clean, that the Spirit of God 
may take delight therein, as a bridegroom with a bride. As, therefore, the bride cannot [be said] to wed, 
but to be wedded, when the bridegroom comes and takes her, so also the flesh cannot by itself possess the 
kingdom of God by inheritance; but it can be taken for an inheritance into the kingdom of God. For a living 
person inherits the goods of the deceased; and it is one thing to inherit, another to be inherited. The 
former rules, and exercises power over, and orders the things inherited at his will; but the latter things 
are in a state of subjection, are under order, and are ruled over by him who has obtained the inheritance. 
What, therefore, is it that lives? The Spirit of God, doubtless. What, again, are the possessions of the 
deceased? The various parts of the man, surely, which rot in the earth. But these are inherited by the 
Spirit when they are translated into the kingdom of heaven. For this cause, too, did Christ die, that the 
Gospel covenant being manifested and known to the whole world, might in the first place set free His 
slaves; and then afterwards, as I have already shown, might constitute them heirs of His property, when 
the Spirit possesses them by inheritance. For he who lives inherits, but the flesh is inherited. In order that 
we may not lose life by losing that Spirit which possesses us, the apostle, exhorting us to the communion 
of the Spirit, has said, according to reason, in those words already quoted, “That flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God.” Just as if he were to say, “Do not err; for unless the Word of God dwell with, 
and the Spirit of the Father be in you, and if ye shall live frivolously and carelessly as if ye were this only, 
viz., mere flesh and blood, ye cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” 


CHAPTER X 


BY A COMPARISON DRAWN FROM THE WILD OLIVE-TREE, WHOSE QUALITY BUT NOT WHOSE NATURE IS 
CHANGED BY GRAFTING, HE PROVES MORE IMPORTANT THINGS; HE POINTS OUT ALSO THAT MAN WITHOUT 
THE SPIRIT IS NOT CAPABLE OF BRINGING FORTH FRUIT, OR OF INHERITING THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


1. This truth, therefore, [he declares], in order that we may not reject the engrafting of the Spirit while 
pampering the flesh. “But thou, being a wild olive-tree,” he says, “hast been grafted into the good olive- 
tree, and been made a partaker of the fatness of the olive-tree.” As, therefore, when the wild olive has 
been engrafted, if it remain in its former condition, viz., a wild olive, it is “cut off, and cast into the fire;” 
but if it takes kindly to the graft, and is changed into the good olive-tree, it becomes a fruit-bearing olive, 
planted, as it were, in a king’s park (paradiso): so likewise men, if they do truly progress by faith towards 
better things, and receive the Spirit of God, and bring forth the fruit thereof, shall be spiritual, as being 
planted in the paradise of God. But if they cast out the Spirit, and remain in their former condition, 
desirous of being of the flesh rather than of the Spirit, then it is very justly said with regard to men of this 
stamp, “That flesh and blood shall not inherit the kingdom of God;” just as if any one were to say that the 
wild olive is not received into the paradise of God. Admirably therefore does the apostle exhibit our 
nature, and God’s universal appointment, in his discourse about flesh and blood and the wild olive. For as 
the good olive, if neglected for a certain time, if left to grow wild and to run to wood, does itself become a 
wild olive; or again, if the wild olive be carefully tended and grafted, it naturally reverts to its former fruit- 
bearing condition: so men also, when they become careless, and bring forth for fruit the lusts of the flesh 
like woody produce, are rendered, by their own fault, unfruitful in righteousness. For when men sleep, the 
enemy sows the material of tares; and for this cause did the Lord command His disciples to be on the 
watch. And again, those persons who are not bringing forth the fruits of righteousness, and are, as it 
were, covered over and lost among brambles, if they use diligence, and receive the word of God as a graft, 
arrive at the pristine nature of man—that which was created after the image and likeness of God. 


2. But as the engrafted wild olive does not certainly lose the substance of its wood, but changes the 
quality of its fruit, and receives another name, being now not a wild olive, but a fruit-bearing olive, and is 
called so; so also, when man is grafted in by faith and receives the Spirit of God, he certainly does not lose 
the substance of flesh, but changes the quality of the fruit [brought forth, i.e.,] of his works, and receives 
another name, showing that he has become changed for the better, being now not [mere] flesh and blood, 
but a spiritual man, and is called such. Then, again, as the wild olive, if it be not grafted in, remains 
useless to its lord because of its woody quality, and is cut down as a tree bearing no fruit, and cast into the 
fire; so also man, if he does not receive through faith the engrafting of the Spirit, remains in his old 
condition, and being [mere] flesh and blood, he cannot inherit the kingdom of God. Rightly therefore does 
the apostle declare, “Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God;” and, “Those who are in the 
flesh cannot please God:” not repudiating [by these words] the substance of flesh, but showing that into it 
the Spirit must be infused. And for this reason, he says, “This mortal must put on immortality, and this 
corruptible must put on incorruption.” And again he declares, “But ye are not in the flesh, but in the 
Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you.” He sets this forth still more plainly, where he says, “The 
body indeed is dead, because of sin; but the Spirit is life, because of righteousness. But if the Spirit of Him 
who raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken 
your mortal bodies, because of His Spirit dwelling in you.” And again he says, in the Epistle to the 
Romans, “For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die.” [Now by these words] he does not prohibit them from 
living their lives in the flesh, for he was himself in the flesh when he wrote to them; but he cuts away the 
lusts of the flesh, those which bring death upon a man. And for this reason he says in continuation, “But if 
ye through the Spirit do mortify the works of the flesh, ye shall live. For whosoever are led by the Spirit of 
God, these are the sons of God.” 


CHAPTER XI 


TREATS UPON THE ACTIONS OF CARNAL AND OF SPIRITUAL PERSONS; ALSO, THAT THE SPIRITUAL CLEANSING 
IS NOT TO BE REFERRED TO THE SUBSTANCE OF OUR BODIES, BUT TO THE MANNER OF OUR FORMER LIFE 


1. [The apostle], foreseeing the wicked speeches of unbelievers, has particularized the works which he 
terms carnal; and he explains himself, lest any room for doubt be left to those who do dishonestly pervert 
his meaning, thus saying in the Epistle to the Galatians: “Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which 
are adulteries, fornications, uncleanness, luxuriousness, idolatries, witchcrafts, hatreds, contentions 
jealousies, wraths, emulations, animosities, irritable speeches, dissensions, heresies, envyings, 
drunkenness, carousings, and such like; of which I warn you, as also I have warned you, that they who do 
such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” Thus does he point out to his hearers in a more explicit 
manner what it is [he means when he declares], “Flesh and blood shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” 
For they who do these things, since they do indeed walk after the flesh, have not the power of living unto 
God. And then, again, he proceeds to tell us the spiritual actions which vivify a man, that is, the engrafting 
of the Spirit; thus saying, “But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, goodness, benignity, 
faith, meekness, continence, chastity: against these there is no law.” As, therefore, he who has gone 
forward to the better things, and has brought forth the fruit of the Spirit, is saved altogether because of 
the communion of the Spirit; so also he who has continued in the aforesaid works of the flesh, being truly 
reckoned as carnal, because he did not receive the Spirit of God, shall not have power to inherit the 


kingdom of heaven. As, again, the same apostle testifies, saying to the Corinthians, “Know ye not that the 
unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God? Do not err,” he says: “neither fornicators, nor idolaters, 
nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor 
revilers, nor rapacious persons, shall inherit the kingdom of God. And these ye indeed have been; but ye 
have been washed, but ye have been sanctified, but ye have been justified in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and in the Spirit of our God.” He shows in the clearest manner through what things it is that man 
goes to destruction, if he has continued to live after the flesh; and then, on the other hand, [he points out] 
through what things he is saved. Now he says that the things which save are the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the Spirit of our God. 


2. Since, therefore, in that passage he recounts those works of the flesh which are without the Spirit, 
which bring death [upon their doers], he exclaimed at the end of his Epistle, in accordance with what he 
had already declared, “And as we have borne the image of him who is of the earth, we shall also bear the 
image of Him who is from heaven. For this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God.” Now this which he says, “as we have borne the image of him who is of the earth,” is analogous to 
what has been declared, “And such indeed ye were; but ye have been washed, but ye have been sanctified, 
but ye have been justified in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of our God.” When, 
therefore, did we bear the image of him who is of the earth? Doubtless it was when those actions spoken 
of as “works of the flesh” used to be wrought in us. And then, again, when [do we bear] the image of the 
heavenly? Doubtless when he says, “Ye have been washed,” believing in the name of the Lord, and 
receiving His Spirit. Now we have washed away, not the substance of our body, nor the image of our 
[primary] formation, but the former vain conversation. In these members, therefore, in which we were 
going to destruction by working the works of corruption, in these very members are we made alive by 
working the works of the Spirit. 


CHAPTER XII 


OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH; OF THE BREATH OF LIFE AND THE VIVIFYING SPIRIT: ALSO 
HOW IT IS THAT THE SUBSTANCE OF FLESH REVIVES WHICH ONCE WAS DEAD 


1. For as the flesh is capable of corruption, so is it also of incorruption; and as it is of death, so is it also of 
life. These two do mutually give way to each other; and both cannot remain in the same place, but one is 
driven out by the other, and the presence of the one destroys that of the other. If, then, when death takes 
possession of a man, it drives life away from him, and proves him to be dead, much more does life, when it 
has obtained power over the man, drive out death, and restore him as living unto God. For if death brings 
mortality, why should not life, when it comes, vivify man? Just as Esaias the prophet says, “Death 
devoured when it had prevailed.” And again, “God has wiped away every tear from every face.” Thus that 
former life is expelled, because it was not given by the Spirit, but by the breath. 


2. For the breath of life, which also rendered man an animated being, is one thing, and the vivifying Spirit 
another, which also caused him to become spiritual. And for this reason Isaiah said, “Thus saith the Lord, 
who made heaven and established it, who founded the earth and the things therein, and gave breath to 
the people upon it, and Spirit to those walking upon it;” thus telling us that breath is indeed given in 
common to all people upon earth, but that the Spirit is theirs alone who tread down earthly desires. And 
therefore Isaiah himself, distinguishing the things already mentioned, again exclaims, “For the Spirit shall 
go forth from Me, and I have made every breath.” Thus does he attribute the Spirit as peculiar to God 
which in the last times He pours forth upon the human race by the adoption of sons; but [he shows] that 
breath was common throughout the creation, and points it out as something created. Now what has been 
made is a different thing from him who makes it. The breath, then, is temporal, but the Spirit eternal. The 
breath, too, increases [in strength] for a short period, and continues for a certain time; after that it takes 
its departure, leaving its former abode destitute of breath. But when the Spirit pervades the man within 
and without, inasmuch as it continues there, it never leaves him. “But that is not first which is spiritual,” 
says the apostle, speaking this as if with reference to us human beings; “but that is first which is animal, 
afterwards that which is spiritual,” in accordance with reason. For there had been a necessity that, in the 
first place, a human being should be fashioned, and that what was fashioned should receive the soul; 
afterwards that it should thus receive the communion of the Spirit. Wherefore also “the first Adam was 
made” by the Lord “a living soul, the second Adam a quickening spirit.” As, then, he who was made a 
living soul forfeited life when he turned aside to what was evil, so, on the other hand, the same individual, 
when he reverts to what is good, and receives the quickening Spirit, shall find life. 


3. For it is not one thing which dies and another which is quickened, as neither is it one thing which is lost 
and another which is found, but the Lord came seeking for that same sheep which had been lost. What 
was it, then, which was dead? Undoubtedly it was the substance of the flesh; the same, too, which had lost 
the breath of life, and had become breathless and dead. This same, therefore, was what the Lord came to 
quicken, that as in Adam we do all die, as being of an animal nature, in Christ we may all live, as being 
spiritual, not laying aside God’s handiwork, but the lusts of the flesh, and receiving the Holy Spirit; as the 
apostle says in the Epistle to the Colossians: “Mortify, therefore, your members which are upon the 
earth.” And what these are he himself explains: “Fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection, evil 
concupiscence; and covetousness, which is idolatry.” The laying aside of these is what the apostle 


preaches; and he declares that those who do such things, as being merely flesh and blood, cannot inherit 
the kingdom of heaven. For their soul, tending towards what is worse, and descending to earthly lusts, has 
become a partaker in the same designation which belongs to these [lusts, viz., “earthly”], which, when the 
apostle commands us to lay aside, he says in the same Epistle, “Cast ye off the old man with his deeds.” 
But when he said this, he does not remove away the ancient formation [of man]; for in that case it would 
be incumbent on us to rid ourselves of its company by committing suicide. 


4. But the apostle himself also, being one who had been formed in a womb, and had issued thence, wrote 
to us, and confessed in his Epistle to the Philippians that “to live in the flesh was the fruit of [his] work;” 
thus expressing himself. Now the final result of the work of the Spirit is the salvation of the flesh. For 
what other visible fruit is there of the invisible Spirit, than the rendering of the flesh mature and capable 
of incorruption? If then [he says], “To live in the flesh, this is the result of labour to me,” he did not surely 
contemn the substance of flesh in that passage where he said, “Put ye off the old man with his works;” but 
he points out that we should lay aside our former conversation, that which waxes old and becomes 
corrupt; and for this reason he goes on to say, “And put ye on the new man, that which is renewed in 
knowledge, after the image of Him who created him.” In this, therefore, that he says, “which is renewed in 
knowledge,” he demonstrates that he, the selfsame man who was in ignorance in times past, that is, in 
ignorance of God, is renewed by that knowledge which has respect to Him. For the knowledge of God 
renews man. And when he says, “after the image of the Creator,” he sets forth the recapitulation of the 
same man, who was at the beginning made after the likeness of God. 


5. And that he, the apostle, was the very same person who had been born from the womb, that is, of the 
ancient substance of flesh, he does himself declare in the Epistle to the Galatians: “But when it pleased 
God, who separated me from my mother’s womb, and called me by His grace, to reveal His Son in me, 
that I might preach Him among the Gentiles,” it was not, as I have already observed, one person who had 
been born from the womb, and another who preached the Gospel of the Son of God; but that same 
individual who formerly was ignorant, and used to persecute the Church, when the revelation was made 
to him from heaven, and the Lord conferred with him, as I have pointed out in the third book, preached 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, his former ignorance 
being driven out by his subsequent knowledge: just as the blind men whom the Lord healed did certainly 
lose their blindness, but received the substance of their eyes perfect, and obtained the power of vision in 
the very same eyes with which they formerly did not see; the darkness being merely driven away by the 
power of vision, while the substance of the eyes was retained, in order that, by means of those eyes 
through which they had not seen, exercising again the visual power, they might give thanks to Him who 
had restored them again to sight. And thus, also, he whose withered hand was healed, and all who were 
healed generally, did not change those parts of their bodies which had at their birth come forth from the 
womb, but simply obtained these anew in a healthy condition. 


6. For the Maker of all things, the Word of God, who did also from the beginning form man, when He 
found His handiwork impaired by wickedness, performed upon it all kinds of healing. At one time [He did 
so], as regards each separate member, as it is found in His own handiwork; and at another time He did 
once for all restore man sound and whole in all points, preparing him perfect for Himself unto the 
resurrection. For what was His object in healing [different] portions of the flesh, and restoring them to 
their original condition, if those parts which had been healed by Him were not in a position to obtain 
salvation? For if it was [merely] a temporary benefit which He conferred, He granted nothing of 
importance to those who were the subjects of His healing. Or how can they maintain that the flesh is 
incapable of receiving the life which flows from Him, when it received healing from Him? For life is 
brought about through healing, and incorruption through life. He, therefore, who confers healing, the 
same does also confer life; and He [who gives] life, also surrounds His own handiwork with incorruption. 


CHAPTER XIII 


IN THE DEAD WHO WERE RAISED BY CHRIST WE POSSESS THE HIGHEST PROOF OF THE RESURRECTION; AND 
OUR HEARTS ARE SHOWN TO BE CAPABLE OF LIFE ETERNAL, BECAUSE THEY CAN NOW RECEIVE THE SPIRIT OF 
GOD 


1. Let our opponents—that is, they who speak against their own salvation—inform us [as to this point]: 
The deceased daughter of the high priest; the widow’s dead son, who was being carried out [to burial] 
near the gate [of the city]; and Lazarus, who had lain four days in the tomb,—in what bodies did they rise 
again? In those same, no doubt, in which they had also died. For if it were not in the very same, then 
certainly those same individuals who had died did not rise again. For [the Scripture] says, “The Lord took 
the hand of the dead man, and said to him, Young man, I say unto thee, Arise. And the dead man sat up, 
and He commanded that something should be given him to eat; and He delivered him to his mother.” 
Again, He called Lazarus “with a loud voice, saying, Lazarus, come forth; and he that was dead came forth 
bound with bandages, feet and hands.” This was symbolical of that man who had been bound in sins. And 
therefore the Lord said, “Loose him, and let him depart.” As, therefore, those who were healed were made 
whole in those members which had in times past been afflicted; and the dead rose in the identical bodies, 
their limbs and bodies receiving health, and that life which was granted by the Lord, who prefigures 
eternal things by temporal, and shows that it is He who is Himself able to extend both healing and life to 


His handiwork, that His words concerning its [future] resurrection may also be believed; so also at the 
end, when the Lord utters His voice “by the last trumpet,” the dead shall be raised, as He Himself 
declares: “The hour shall come, in which all the dead which are in the tombs shall hear the voice of the 
Son of man, and shall come forth; those that have done good to the resurrection of life, and those that 
have done evil to the resurrection of judgment.” 


2. Vain, therefore, and truly miserable, are those who do not choose to see what is so manifest and clear, 
but shun the light of truth, blinding themselves like the tragic OEdipus. And as those who are not 
practised in wrestling, when they contend with others, laying hold with a determined grasp of some part 
of [their opponent’s] body, really fall by means of that which they grasp, yet when they fall, imagine that 
they are gaining the victory, because they have obstinately kept their hold upon that part which they 
seized at the outset, and besides falling, become subjects of ridicule; so is it with respect to that 
[favourite] expression of the heretics: “Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God;” while taking 
two expressions of Paul’s, without having perceived the apostle’s meaning, or examined critically the 
force of the terms, but keeping fast hold of the mere expressions by themselves, they die in consequence 
of their influence (peri autas), overturning as far as in them lies the entire dispensation of God. 


3. For thus they will allege that this passage refers to the flesh strictly so called, and not to fleshly works, 
as I have pointed out, so representing the apostle as contradicting himself. For immediately following, in 
the same Epistle, he says conclusively, speaking thus in reference to the flesh: “For this corruptible must 
put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality. So, when this mortal shall have put on 
immortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying which is written, Death is swallowed up in victory. O 
death, where is thy sting? O death, where is thy victory?” Now these words shall be appropriately said at 
the time when this mortal and corruptible flesh, which is subject to death, which also is pressed down by a 
certain dominion of death, rising up into life, shall put on incorruption and immortality. For then, indeed, 
shall death be truly vanquished, when that flesh which is held down by it shall go forth from under its 
dominion. And again, to the Philippians he says: “But our conversation is in heaven, from whence also we 
look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus, who shall transfigure the body of our humiliation conformable to the 
body of His glory, even as He is able (ita ut possit) according to the working of His own power.” What, 
then, is this “body of humiliation” which the Lord shall transfigure, [so as to be] conformed to “the body of 
His glory?” Plainly it is this body composed of flesh, which is indeed humbled when it falls into the earth. 
Now its transformation [takes place thus], that while it is mortal and corruptible, it becomes immortal and 
incorruptible, not after its own proper substance, but after the mighty working of the Lord, who is able to 
invest the mortal with immortality, and the corruptible with incorruption. And therefore he says, “that 
mortality may be swallowed up of life. He who has perfected us for this very thing is God, who also has 
given unto us the earnest of the Spirit.” He uses these words most manifestly in reference to the flesh; for 
the soul is not mortal, neither is the spirit. Now, what is mortal shall be swallowed up of life, when the 
flesh is dead no longer, but remains living and incorruptible, hymning the praises of God, who has 
perfected us for this very thing. In order, therefore, that we may be perfected for this, aptly does he say to 
the Corinthians, “Glorify God in your body.” Now God is He who gives rise to immortality. 


4. That he uses these words with respect to the body of flesh, and to none other, he declares to the 
Corinthians manifestly, indubitably, and free from all ambiguity: “Always bearing about in our body the 
dying of Jesus, that also the life of Jesus Christ might be manifested in our body. For if we who live are 
delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, it is that the life of Jesus may also be manifested in our mortal flesh.” 
And that the Spirit lays hold on the flesh, he says in the same Epistle, “That ye are the epistle of Christ, 
ministered by us, inscribed not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God, not in tables of stone, but in 
the fleshly tables of the heart.” If, therefore, in the present time, fleshly hearts are made partakers of the 
Spirit, what is there astonishing if, in the resurrection, they receive that life which is granted by the 
Spirit? Of which resurrection the apostle speaks in the Epistle to the Philippians: “Having been made 
conformable to His death, if by any means I might attain to the resurrection which is from the dead.” In 
what other mortal flesh, therefore, can life be understood as being manifested, unless in that substance 
which is also put to death on account of that confession which is made of God?—as he has himself 
declared, “If, as a man, I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me if the dead rise not? 
For if the dead rise not, neither has Christ risen. Now, if Christ has not risen, our preaching is vain, and 
your faith is vain. In that case, too, we are found false witnesses for God, since we have testified that He 
raised up Christ, whom [upon that supposition] He did not raise up. For if the dead rise not, neither has 
Christ risen. But if Christ be not risen, your faith is vain, since ye are yet in your sins. Therefore those who 
have fallen asleep in Christ have perished. If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are more 
miserable than all men. But now Christ has risen from the dead, the first-fruits of those that sleep; for as 
by man [came] death, by man also [came] the resurrection of the dead.” 


5. In all these passages, therefore, as I have already said, these men must either allege that the apostle 
expresses opinions contradicting himself, with respect to that statement, “Flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God;” or, on the other hand, they will be forced to make perverse and crooked 
interpretations of all the passages, so as to overturn and alter the sense of the words. For what sensible 
thing can they say, if they endeavour to interpret otherwise this which he writes: “For this corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and this mortal put on immortality;” and, “That the life of Jesus may be made 
manifest in our mortal flesh;” and all the other passages in which the apostle does manifestly and clearly 


declare the resurrection and incorruption of the flesh? And thus shall they be compelled to put a false 
interpretation upon passages such as these, they who do not choose to understand one correctly. 


CHAPTER XIV 


UNLESS THE FLESH WERE TO BE SAVED, THE WORD WOULD NOT HAVE TAKEN UPON HIM FLESH OF THE SAME 
SUBSTANCE AS OURS: FROM THIS IT WOULD FOLLOW THAT NEITHER SHOULD WE HAVE BEEN RECONCILED BY 
HIM 


1. And inasmuch as the apostle has not pronounced against the very substance of flesh and blood, that it 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God, the same apostle has everywhere adopted the term “flesh and blood” 
with regard to the Lord Jesus Christ, partly indeed to establish His human nature (for He did Himself 
speak of Himself as the Son of man), and partly that He might confirm the salvation of our flesh. For if the 
flesh were not in a position to be saved, the Word of God would in no wise have become flesh. And if the 
blood of the righteous were not to be inquired after, the Lord would certainly not have had blood [in His 
composition]. But inasmuch as blood cries out (vocalis est) from the beginning [of the world], God said to 
Cain, when he had slain his brother, “The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth to Me.” And as their blood 
will be inquired after, He said to those with Noah, “For your blood of your souls will I require, [even] from 
the hand of all beasts;” and again, “Whosoever will shed man’s blood, it shall be shed for his blood.” In 
like manner, too, did the Lord say to those who should afterwards shed His blood, “All righteous blood 
shall be required which is shed upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel to the blood of Zacharias 
the son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and the altar. Verily I say unto you, All these 
things shall come upon this generation.” He thus points out the recapitulation that should take place in 
his own person of the effusion of blood from the beginning, of all the righteous men and of the prophets, 
and that by means of Himself there should be a requisition of their blood. Now this [blood] could not be 
required unless it also had the capability of being saved; nor would the Lord have summed up these things 
in Himself, unless He had Himself been made flesh and blood after the way of the original formation [of 
man], saving in his own person at the end that which had in the beginning perished in Adam. 


2. But if the Lord became incarnate for any other order of things, and took flesh of any other substance, 
He has not then summed up human nature in His own person, nor in that case can He be termed flesh. 
For flesh has been truly made [to consist in] a transmission of that thing moulded originally from the dust. 
But if it had been necessary for Him to draw the material [of His body] from another substance, the 
Father would at the beginning have moulded the material [of flesh] from a different substance [than from 
what He actually did]. But now the case stands thus, that the Word has saved that which really was 
[created, viz.,] humanity which had perished, effecting by means of Himself that communion which should 
be held with it, and seeking out its salvation. But the thing which had perished possessed flesh and blood. 
For the Lord, taking dust from the earth, moulded man; and it was upon his behalf that all the 
dispensation of the Lord’s advent took place. He had Himself, therefore, flesh and blood, recapitulating in 
Himself not a certain other, but that original handiwork of the Father, seeking out that thing which had 
perished. And for this cause the apostle, in the Epistle to the Colossians, says, “And though ye were 
formerly alienated, and enemies to His knowledge by evil works, yet now ye have been reconciled in the 
body of His flesh, through His death, to present yourselves holy and chaste, and without fault in His 
sight.” He says, “Ye have been reconciled in the body of His flesh,” because the righteous flesh has 
reconciled that flesh which was being kept under bondage in sin, and brought it into friendship with God. 


3. If, then, any one allege that in this respect the flesh of the Lord was different from ours, because it 
indeed did not commit sin, neither was deceit found in His soul, while we, on the other hand, are sinners, 
he says what is the fact. But if he pretends that the, Lord possessed another substance of flesh, the 
sayings respecting reconciliation will not agree with that man. For that thing is reconciled which had 
formerly been in enmity. Now, if the Lord had taken flesh from another substance, He would not, by so 
doing, have reconciled that one to God which had become inimical through transgression. But now, by 
means of communion with Himself, the Lord has reconciled man to God the Father, in reconciling us to 
Himself by the body of His own flesh, and redeeming us by His own blood, as the apostle says to the 
Ephesians, “In whom we have redemption through His blood, the remission of sins;” and again to the 
same he says, “Ye who formerly were far off have been brought near in the blood of Christ;” and again, 
“Abolishing in His flesh the enmities, [even] the law of commandments [contained] in ordinances.” And in 
every Epistle the apostle plainly testifies, that through the flesh of our Lord, and through His blood, we 
have been saved. 


4. If, therefore, flesh and blood are the things which procure for us life, it has not been declared of flesh 
and blood, in the literal meaning (proprie) of the terms, that they cannot inherit the kingdom of God; but 
[these words apply] to those carnal deeds already mentioned, which, perverting man to sin, deprive him of 
life. And for this reason he says, in the Epistle to the Romans: “Let not sin, therefore, reign in your mortal 
body, to be under its control: neither yield ye your members instruments of unrighteousness unto sin; but 
yield yourselves to God, as being alive from the dead, and your members as instruments of righteousness 
unto God.” In these same members, therefore, in which we used to serve sin, and bring forth fruit unto 
death, does He wish us to [be obedient] unto righteousness, that we may bring forth fruit unto life. 
Remember, therefore, my beloved friend, that thou hast been redeemed by the flesh of our Lord, re- 


established by His blood; and “holding the Head, from which the whole body of the Church, having been 
fitted together, takes increase”—that is, acknowledging the advent in the flesh of the Son of God, and 
[His] divinity (deum), and looking forward with constancy to His human nature (hominem), availing thyself 
also of these proofs drawn from Scripture—thou dost easily overthrow, as I have pointed out, all those 
notions of the heretics which were concocted afterwards. 


CHAPTER XV 


PROOFS OF THE RESURRECTION FROM ISAIAH AND EZEKIEL; THE SAME GOD WHO CREATED US WILL ALSO 
RAISE US UP 


1. Now, that He who at the beginning created man, did promise him a second birth after his dissolution 
into earth, Esaias thus declares: “The dead shall rise again, and they who are in the tombs shall arise, and 
they who are in the earth shall rejoice. For the dew which is from Thee is health to them.” And again: “I 
will comfort you, and ye shall be comforted in Jerusalem: and ye shall see, and your heart shall rejoice, 
and your bones shall flourish as the grass; and the hand of the Lord shall be known to those who worship 
Him.” And Ezekiel speaks as follows: “And the hand of the Lord came upon me, and the Lord led me forth 
in the Spirit, and set me down in the midst of the plain, and this place was full of bones. And He caused 
me to pass by them round about: and, behold, there were many upon the surface of the plain very dry. And 
He said unto me, Son of man, can these bones live? And I said, Lord, Thou who hast made them dost 
know. And He said unto me, Prophesy upon these bones, and thou shalt say to them, Ye dry bones, hear 
the word of the Lord. Thus saith the Lord to these bones, Behold, I will cause the spirit of life to come 
upon you, and I will lay sinews upon you, and bring up flesh again upon you, and I will stretch skin upon 
you, and will put my Spirit into you, and ye shall live; and ye shall know that I am the Lord. And I 
prophesied as the Lord had commanded me. And it came to pass, when I was prophesying, that, behold, 
an earthquake, and the bones were drawn together, each one to its own articulation: and I beheld, and, lo, 
the sinews and flesh were produced upon them, and the skins rose upon them round about, but there was 
no breath in them. And He said unto me, Prophesy to the breath, son of man, and say to the breath, These 
things saith the Lord, Come from the four winds (spiritibus), and breathe upon these dead, that they may 
live. So I prophesied as the Lord had commanded me, and the breath entered into them; and they did live, 
and stood upon their feet, an exceeding great gathering.” And again he says, “Thus saith the Lord, 
Behold, I will set your graves open, and cause you to come out of your graves, and bring you into the land 
of Israel; and ye shall know that I am the Lord, when I shall open your sepulchres, that I may bring my 
people again out of the sepulchres: and I will put my Spirit into you, and ye shall live; and I will place you 
in your land, and ye shall know that I am the Lord. I have said, and I will do, saith the Lord.” As we at 
once perceive that the Creator (Demiurgo) is in this passage represented as vivifying our dead bodies, and 
promising resurrection to them, and resuscitation from their sepulchres and tombs, conferring upon them 
immortality also (He says, “For as the tree of life, so shall their days be” ), He is shown to be the only God 
who accomplishes these things, and as Himself the good Father, benevolently conferring life upon those 
who have not life from themselves. 


2. And for this reason did the Lord most plainly manifest Himself and the Father to His disciples, lest, 
forsooth, they might seek after another God besides Him who formed man, and who gave him the breath 
of life; and that men might not rise to such a pitch of madness as to feign another Father above the 
Creator. And thus also He healed by a word all the others who were in a weakly condition because of sin; 
to whom also He said, “Behold, thou art made whole, sin no more, lest a worse thing come upon thee:” 
pointing out by this, that, because of the sin of disobedience, infirmities have come upon men. To that 
man, however, who had been blind from his birth, He gave sight, not by means of a word, but by an 
outward action; doing this not without a purpose, or because it so happened, but that He might show forth 
the hand of God, that which at the beginning had moulded man. And therefore, when His disciples asked 
Him for what cause the man had been born blind, whether for his own or his parents’ fault, He replied, 
“Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents, but that the works of God should be made manifest in 
him.” Now the work of God is the fashioning of man. For, as the Scripture says, He made [man] by a kind 
of process: “And the Lord took clay from the earth, and formed man.” Wherefore also the Lord spat on the 
ground and made clay, and smeared it upon the eyes, pointing out the original fashioning [of man], how it 
was effected, and manifesting the hand of God to those who can understand by what [hand] man was 
formed out of the dust. For that which the artificer, the Word, had omitted to form in the womb, [viz., the 
blind man’s eyes], He then supplied in public, that the works of God might be manifested in him, in order 
that we might not be seeking out another hand by which man was fashioned, nor another Father; knowing 
that this hand of God which formed us at the beginning, and which does form us in the womb, has in the 
last times sought us out who were lost, winning back His own, and taking up the lost sheep upon His 
shoulders, and with joy restoring it to the fold of life. 


3. Now, that the Word of God forms us in the womb, He says to Jeremiah, “Before I formed thee in the 
womb, I knew thee; and before thou wentest forth from the belly, I sanctified thee, and appointed thee a 
prophet among the nations.” And Paul, too, says in like manner, “But when it pleased God, who separated 
me from my mother’s womb, that I might declare Him among the nations.” As, therefore, we are by the 
Word formed in the womb, this very same Word formed the visual power in him who had been blind from 
his birth; showing openly who it is that fashions us in secret, since the Word Himself had been made 


manifest to men: and declaring the original formation of Adam, and the manner in which he was created, 
and by what hand he was fashioned, indicating the whole from a part. For the Lord who formed the visual 
powers is He who made the whole man, carrying out the will of the Father. And inasmuch as man, with 
respect to that formation which, was after Adam, having fallen into transgression, needed the laver of 
regeneration, [the Lord] said to him [upon whom He had conferred sight], after He had smeared his eyes 
with the clay, “Go to Siloam, and wash;” thus restoring to him both [his perfect] confirmation, and that 
regeneration which takes place by means of the laver. And for this reason when he was washed he came 
seeing, that he might both know Him who had fashioned him, and that man might learn [to know] Him 
who has conferred upon him life. 


4. All the followers of Valentinus, therefore, lose their case, when they say that man was not fashioned out 
of this earth, but from a fluid and diffused substance. For, from the earth out of which the Lord formed 
eyes for that man, from the same earth it is evident that man was also fashioned at the beginning. For it 
were incompatible that the eyes should indeed be formed from one source and the rest of the body from 
another; as neither would it be compatible that one [being] fashioned the body, and another the eyes. But 
He, the very same who formed Adam at the beginning, with whom also the Father spake, [saying], “Let Us 
make man after Our image and likeness,” revealing Himself in these last times to men, formed visual 
organs (visionem) for him who had been blind [in that body which he had derived] from Adam. Wherefore 
also the Scripture, pointing out what should come to pass, says, that when Adam had hid himself because 
of his disobedience, the Lord came to him at eventide, called him forth, and said, “Where art thou?” That 
means that in the last times the very same Word of God came to call man, reminding him of his doings, 
living in which he had been hidden from the Lord. For just as at that time God spake to Adam at eventide, 
searching him out; so in the last times, by means of the same voice, searching out his posterity, He has 
visited them. 


CHAPTER XVI 


SINCE OUR BODIES RETURN TO THE EARTH, IT FOLLOWS THAT THEY HAVE THEIR SUBSTANCE FROM IT; ALSO, 
BY THE ADVENT OF THE WORD, THE IMAGE OF GOD IN US APPEARED IN A CLEARER LIGHT 


1. And since Adam was moulded from this earth to which we belong, the Scripture tells us that God said 
to him, “In the sweat of thy face shall thou eat thy bread, until thou turnest again to the dust from whence 
thou wert taken.” If then, after death, our bodies return to any other substance, it follows that from it also 
they have their substance. But if it be into this very [earth], it is manifest that it was also from it that 
man’s frame was created; as also the Lord clearly showed, when from this very substance He formed eyes 
for the man [to whom He gave sight]. And thus was the hand of God plainly shown forth, by which Adam 
was fashioned, and we too have been formed; and since there is one and the same Father, whose voice 
from the beginning even to the end is present with His handiwork, and the substance from which we were 
formed is plainly declared through the Gospel, we should therefore not seek after another Father besides 
Him, nor [look for] another substance from which we have been formed, besides what was mentioned 
beforehand, and shown forth by the Lord; nor another hand of God besides that which, from the beginning 
even to the end, forms us and prepares us for life, and is present with His handiwork, and perfects it after 
the image and likeness of God. 


2. And then, again, this Word was manifested when the Word of God was made man, assimilating Himself 
to man, and man to Himself, so that by means of his resemblance to the Son, man might become precious 
to the Father. For in times long past, it was said that man was created after the image of God, but it was 
not [actually] shown; for the Word was as yet invisible, after whose image man was created, Wherefore 
also he did easily lose the similitude. When, however, the Word of God became flesh, He confirmed both 
these: for He both showed forth the image truly, since He became Himself what was His image; and He re- 
established the similitude after a sure manner, by assimilating man to the invisible Father through means 
of the visible Word. 


3. And not by the aforesaid things alone has the Lord manifested Himself, but [He has done this] also by 
means of His passion. For doing away with [the effects of] that disobedience of man which had taken 
place at the beginning by the occasion of a tree, “He became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross;” rectifying that disobedience which had occurred by reason of a tree, through that obedience which 
was [wrought out] upon the tree [of the cross]. Now He would not have come to do away, by means of that 
same [image], the disobedience which had been incurred towards our Maker if He proclaimed another 
Father. But inasmuch as it was by these things that we disobeyed God, and did not give credit to His word, 
so was it also by these same that He brought in obedience and consent as respects His Word; by which 
things He clearly shows forth God Himself, whom indeed we had offended in the first Adam, when he did 
not perform His commandment. In the second Adam, however, we are reconciled, being made obedient 
even unto death. For we were debtors to none other but to Him whose commandment we had 
transgressed at the beginning. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THERE IS BUT ONE LORD AND ONE GOD, THE FATHER AND CREATOR OF ALL THINGS, WHO HAS LOVED US IN 
CHRIST, GIVEN US COMMANDMENTS, AND REMITTED OUR SINS; WHOSE SON AND WORD CHRIST PROVED 
HIMSELF TO BE, WHEN HE FORGAVE OUR SINS 


1. Now this being is the Creator (Demiurgus), who is, in respect of His love, the Father; but in respect of 
His power, He is Lord; and in respect of His wisdom, our Maker and Fashioner; by transgressing whose 
commandment we became His enemies. And therefore in the last times the Lord has restored us into 
friendship through His incarnation, having become “the Mediator between God and men;” propitiating 
indeed for us the Father against whom we had sinned, and cancelling (consolatus) our disobedience by 
His own obedience; conferring also upon us the gift of communion with, and subjection to, our Maker. For 
this reason also He has taught us to say in prayer, “And forgive us our debts;” since indeed He is our 
Father, whose debtors we were, having transgressed His commandments. But who is this Being? Is He 
some unknown one, and a Father who gives no commandment to any one? Or is He the God who is 
proclaimed in the Scriptures, to whom we were debtors, having transgressed His commandment? Now the 
commandment was given to man by the Word. For Adam, it is said, “heard the voice of the Lord God.” 
Rightly then does His Word say to man, “Thy sins are forgiven thee;” He, the same against whom we had 
sinned in the beginning, grants forgiveness of sins in the end. But if indeed we had disobeyed the 
command of any other, while it was a different being who said, “Thy sins are forgiven thee;” such an one 
is neither good, nor true, nor just. For how can he be good, who does not give from what belongs to 
himself? Or how can he be just, who snatches away the goods of another? And in what way can sins be 
truly remitted, unless that He against whom we have sinned has Himself granted remission “through the 
bowels of mercy of our God,” in which “He has visited us” through His Son? 


2. And therefore, when He had healed the man sick of the palsy, [the evangelist] says “The people upon 
seeing it glorified God, who gave such power unto men.” What God, then, did the bystanders glorify? Was 
it indeed that unknown Father invented by the heretics? And how could they glorify him who was 
altogether unknown to them? It is evident, therefore, that the Israelites glorified Him who has been 
proclaimed as God by the law and the prophets, who is also the Father of our Lord; and therefore He 
taught men, by the evidence of their senses through those signs which He accomplished, to give glory to 
God. If, however, He Himself had come from another Father, and men glorified a different Father when 
they beheld His miracles, He [in that case] rendered them ungrateful to that Father who had sent the gift 
of healing. But as the only-begotten Son had come for man’s salvation from Him who is God, He did both 
stir up the incredulous by the miracles which He was in the habit of working, to give glory to the Father; 
and to the Pharisees, who did not admit the advent of His Son, and who consequently did not believe in 
the remission [of sins] which was conferred by Him, He said, “That ye may know that the Son of man hath 
power to forgive sins.” And when He had said this, He commanded the paralytic man to take up the pallet 
upon which he was lying, and go into his house. By this work of His He confounded the unbelievers, and 
showed that He is Himself the voice of God, by which man received commandments, which he broke, and 
became a sinner; for the paralysis followed as a consequence of sins. 


3. Therefore, by remitting sins, He did indeed heal man, while He also manifested Himself who He was. 
For if no one can forgive sins but God alone, while the Lord remitted them and healed men, it is plain that 
He was Himself the Word of God made the Son of man, receiving from the Father the power of remission 
of sins; since He was man, and since He was God, in order that since as man He suffered for us, so as God 
He might have compassion on us, and forgive us our debts, in which we were made debtors to God our 
Creator. And therefore David said beforehand, “Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose 
sins are covered. Blessed is the man to whom the Lord has not imputed sin;” pointing out thus that 
remission of sins which follows upon His advent, by which “He has destroyed the handwriting” of our 
debt, and “fastened it to the cross;” so that as by means of a tree we were made debtors to God, [so also] 
by means of a tree we may obtain the remission of our debt. 


4. This fact has been strikingly set forth by many others, and especially through means of Elisha the 
prophet. For when his fellow-prophets were hewing wood for the construction of a tabernacle, and when 
the iron [head], shaken loose from the axe, had fallen into the Jordan and could not be found by them, 
upon Elisha’s coming to the place, and learning what had happened, he threw some wood into the water. 
Then, when he had done this, the iron part of the axe floated up, and they took up from the surface of the 
water what they had previously lost. By this action the prophet pointed out that the sure word of God, 
which we had negligently lost by means of a tree, and were not in the way of finding again, we should 
receive anew by the dispensation of a tree, [viz., the cross of Christ]. For that the word of God is likened 
to an axe, John the Baptist declares [when he says] in reference to it, “But now also is the axe laid to the 
root of the trees.” Jeremiah also says to the same purport: “The word of God cleaveth the rock as an axe.” 
This word, then, what was hidden from us, did the dispensation of the tree make manifest, as I have 
already remarked. For as we lost it by means of a tree, by means of a tree again was it made manifest to 
all, showing the height, the length, the breadth, the depth in itself; and, as a certain man among our 
predecessors observed, “Through the extension of the hands of a divine person, gathering together the 
two peoples to one God.” For these were two hands, because there were two peoples scattered to the ends 
of the earth; but there was one head in the middle, as there is but one God, who is above all, and through 
all, and in us all. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


GOD THE FATHER AND HIS WORD HAVE FORMED ALL CREATED THINGS (WHICH THEY USE) BY THEIR OWN 
POWER AND WISDOM, NOT OUT OF DEFECT OR IGNORANCE. THE SON OF GOD, WHO RECEIVED ALL POWER 
FROM THE FATHER, WOULD OTHERWISE NEVER HAVE TAKEN FLESH UPON HIM 


1. And such or so important a dispensation He did not bring about by means of the creations of others, but 
by His own; neither by those things which were created out of ignorance and defect, but by those which 
had their substance from the wisdom and power of His Father. For He was neither unrighteous, so that He 
should covet the property of another; nor needy, that He could not by His own means impart life to His 
own, and make use of His own creation for the salvation of man. For indeed the creation could not have 
sustained Him [on the cross], if He had sent forth [simply by commission] what was the fruit of ignorance 
and defect. Now we have repeatedly shown that the incarnate Word of God was suspended upon a tree, 
and even the very heretics do acknowledge that He was crucified. How, then, could the fruit of ignorance 
and defect sustain Him who contains the knowledge of all things, and is true and perfect? Or how could 
that creation which was concealed from the Father, and far removed from Him, have sustained His Word? 
And if this world were made by the angels (it matters not whether we suppose their ignorance or their 
cognizance of the Supreme God), when the Lord declared, “For I am in the Father, and the Father in Me,” 
how could this workmanship of the angels have borne to be burdened at once with the Father and the 
Son? How, again, could that creation which is beyond the Pleroma have contained Him who contains the 
entire Pleroma? Inasmuch, then, as all these things are impossible and incapable of proof, that preaching 
of the Church is alone true [which proclaims] that His own creation bare Him, which subsists by the 
power, the skill, and the wisdom of God; which is sustained, indeed, after an invisible manner by the 
Father, but, on the contrary, after a visible manner it bore His Word: and this is the true [Word]. 


2. For the Father bears the creation and His own Word simultaneously, and the Word borne by the Father 
grants the Spirit to all as the Father wills. To some He gives after the manner of creation what is made; 
but to others [He gives] after the manner of adoption, that is, what is from God, namely generation. And 
thus one God the Father is declared, who is above all, and through all, and in all. The Father is indeed 
above all, and He is the Head of Christ; but the Word is through all things, and is Himself the Head of the 
Church; while the Spirit is in us all, and He is the living water, which the Lord grants to those who rightly 
believe in Him, and love Him, and who know that “there is one Father, who is above all, and through all, 
and in us all.” And to these things does John also, the disciple of the Lord, bear witness, when he speaks 
thus in the Gospel: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
This was in the beginning with God. All things were made by Him, and without Him was nothing made.” 
And then he said of the Word Himself: “He was in the world, and the world was made by Him, and the 
world knew Him not. To His own things He came, and His own people received Him not. However, as 
many as did receive Him, to these gave He power to become the sons of God, to those that believe in His 
name.” And again, showing the dispensation with regard to His human nature, John said: “And the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” And in continuation he says, “And we beheld His glory, the glory as 
of the Only-begotten by the Father, full of grace and truth.” He thus plainly points out to those willing to 
hear, that is, to those having ears, that there is one God, the Father over all, and one Word of God, who is 
through all, by whom all things have been made; and that this world belongs to Him, and was made by 
Him, according to the Father’s will, and not by angels; nor by apostasy, defect, and ignorance; nor by any 
power of Prunicus, whom certain of them also call “the Mother;” nor by any other maker of the world 
ignorant of the Father. 


3. For the Creator of the world is truly the Word of God: and this is our Lord, who in the last times was 
made man, existing in this world, and who in an invisible manner contains all things created, and is 
inherent in the entire creation, since the Word of God governs and arranges all things; and therefore He 
came to His own in a visible manner, and was made flesh, and hung upon the tree, that He might sum up 
all things in Himself. “And His own peculiar people did not receive Him,” as Moses declared this very 
thing among the people: “And thy life shall be hanging before thine eyes, and thou wilt not believe thy 
life.” Those therefore who did not receive Him did not receive life. “But to as many as received Him, to 
them gave He power to become the sons of God.” For it is He who has power from the Father over all 
things, since He is the Word of God, and very man, communicating with invisible beings after the manner 
of the intellect, and appointing a law observable to the outward senses, that all things should continue 
each in its own order; and He reigns manifestly over things visible and pertaining to men; and brings in 
just judgment and worthy upon all; as David also, clearly pointing to this, says, “Our God shall openly 
come, and will not keep silence.” Then he shows also the judgment which is brought in by Him, saying, “A 
fire shall burn in His sight, and a strong tempest shall rage round about Him. He shall call upon the 
heaven from above, and the earth, to judge His people.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


A COMPARISON IS INSTITUTED BETWEEN THE DISOBEDIENT AND SINNING EVE AND THE VIRGIN MARY, HER 
PATRONESS. VARIOUS AND DISCORDANT HERESIES ARE MENTIONED 


1. That the Lord then was manifestly coming to His own things, and was sustaining them by means of that 
creation which is supported by Himself, and was making a recapitulation of that disobedience which had 


occurred in connection with a tree, through the obedience which was [exhibited by Himself when He 
hung] upon a tree, [the effects] also of that deception being done away with, by which that virgin Eve, 
who was already espoused to a man, was unhappily misled,—was happily announced, through means of 
the truth [spoken] by the angel to the Virgin Mary, who was [also espoused] to a man. For just as the 
former was led astray by the word of an angel, so that she fled from God when she had transgressed His 
word; so did the latter, by an angelic communication, receive the glad tidings that she should sustain 
(portaret) God, being obedient to His word. And if the former did disobey God, yet the latter was 
persuaded to be obedient to God, in order that the Virgin Mary might become the patroness (advocata) of 
the virgin Eve. And thus, as the human race fell into bondage to death by means of a virgin, so is it 
rescued by a virgin; virginal disobedience having been balanced in the opposite scale by virginal 
obedience. For in the same way the sin of the first created man (protoplasti) receives amendment by the 
correction of the First-begotten, and the coming of the serpent is conquered by the harmlessness of the 
dove, those bonds being unloosed by which we had been fast bound to death. 


2. The heretics being all unlearned and ignorant of God’s arrangements, and not acquainted with that 
dispensation by which He took upon Him human nature (inscii ejus quae est secundum hominem 
dispensationis), inasmuch as they blind themselves with regard to the truth, do in fact speak against their 
own Salvation. Some of them introduce another Father besides the Creator; some, again, say that the 
world and its substance was made by certain angels; certain others [maintain] that it was widely 
separated by Horos from him whom they represent as being the Father—that it sprang forth (floruisse) of 
itself, and from itself was born. Then, again, others [of them assert] that it obtained substance in those 
things which are contained by the Father, from defect and ignorance; others still, despise the advent of 
the Lord manifest [to the senses], for they do not admit His incarnation; while others, ignoring the 
arrangement [that He should be born] of a virgin, maintain that He was begotten by Joseph. And still 
further, some affirm that neither their soul nor their body can receive eternal life, but merely the inner 
man. Moreover, they will have it that this [inner man] is that which is the understanding (sensum) in 
them, and which they decree as being the only thing to ascend to “the perfect.” Others [maintain], as I 
have said in the first book, that while the soul is saved, their body does not participate in the salvation 
which comes from God; in which [book] I have also set forward the hypotheses of all these men, and in the 
second have pointed out their weakness and inconsistency. 


CHAPTER XX 


THOSE PASTORS ARE TO BE HEARD TO WHOM THE APOSTLES COMMITTED THE CHURCHES, POSSESSING ONE 
AND THE SAME DOCTRINE OF SALVATION; THE HERETICS, ON THE OTHER HAND, ARE TO BE AVOIDED. WE MUST 
THINK SOBERLY WITH REGARD TO THE MYSTERIES OF THE FAITH 


1. Now all these [heretics] are of much later date than the bishops to whom the apostles committed the 
Churches; which fact I have in the third book taken all pains to demonstrate. It follows, then, as a matter 
of course, that these heretics aforementioned, since they are blind to the truth, and deviate from the 
[right] way, will walk in various roads; and therefore the footsteps of their doctrine are scattered here and 
there without agreement or connection. But the path of those belonging to the Church circumscribes the 
whole world, as possessing the sure tradition from the apostles, and gives unto us to see that the faith of 
all is one and the same, since all receive one and the same God the Father, and believe in the same 
dispensation regarding the incarnation of the Son of God, and are cognizant of the same gift of the Spirit, 
and are conversant with the same commandments, and preserve the same form of ecclesiastical 
constitution, and expect the same advent of the Lord, and await the same salvation of the complete man, 
that is, of the soul and body. And undoubtedly the preaching of the Church is true and stedfast, in which 
one and the same way of salvation is shown throughout the whole world. For to her is entrusted the light 
of God; and therefore the “wisdom” of God, by means of which she saves all men, “is declared in [its] 
going forth; it uttereth [its voice] faithfully in the streets, is preached on the tops of the walls, and speaks 
continually in the gates of the city.” For the Church preaches the truth everywhere, and she is the seven- 
branched candlestick which bears the light of Christ. 


2. Those, therefore, who desert the preaching of the Church, call in question the knowledge of the holy 
presbyters, not taking into consideration of how much greater consequence is a religious man, even in a 
private station, than a blasphemous and impudent sophist. Now, such are all the heretics, and those who 
imagine that they have hit upon something more beyond the truth, so that by following those things 
already mentioned, proceeding on their way variously, inharmoniously, and foolishly, not keeping always to 
the same opinions with regard to the same things, as blind men are led by the blind, they shall deservedly 
fall into the ditch of ignorance lying in their path, ever seeking and never finding out the truth. It behoves 
us, therefore, to avoid their doctrines, and to take careful heed lest we suffer any injury from them; but to 
flee to the Church, and be brought up in her bosom, and be nourished with the Lord’s Scriptures. For the 
Church has been planted as a garden (paradisus) in this world; therefore says the Spirit of God, “Thou 
mayest freely eat from every tree of the garden,” that is, Eat ye from every Scripture of the Lord; but ye 
shall not eat with an uplifted mind, nor touch any heretical discord. For these men do profess that they 
have themselves the knowledge of good and evil; and they set their own impious minds above the God 
who made them. They therefore form opinions on what is beyond the limits of the understanding. For this 
cause also the apostle says, “Be not wise beyond what it is fitting to be wise, but be wise prudently,” that 


we be not cast forth by eating of the “knowledge” of these men (that knowledge which knows more than it 
should do) from the paradise of life. Into this paradise the Lord has introduced those who obey His call, 
“summing up in Himself all things which are in heaven, and which are on earth;” but the things in heaven 
are spiritual, while those on earth constitute the dispensation in human nature (secundum hominem est 
dispositio). These things, therefore, He recapitulated in Himself: by uniting man to the Spirit, and causing 
the Spirit to dwell in man, He is Himself made the head of the Spirit, and gives the Spirit to be the head of 
man: for through Him (the Spirit) we see, and hear, and speak. 


CHAPTER XXI 


CHRIST IS THE HEAD OF ALL THINGS ALREADY MENTIONED. IT WAS FITTING THAT HE SHOULD BE SENT BY THE 
FATHER, THE CREATOR OF ALL THINGS, TO ASSUME HUMAN NATURE, AND SHOULD BE TEMPTED BY SATAN, 
THAT HE MIGHT FULFIL THE PROMISES, AND CARRY OFF A GLORIOUS AND PERFECT VICTORY 


1. He has therefore, in His work of recapitulation, summed up all things, both waging war against our 
enemy, and crushing him who had at the beginning led us away captives in Adam, and trampled upon his 
head, as thou canst perceive in Genesis that God said to the serpent, “And I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; He shall be on the watch for (observabit ) thy head, 
and thou on the watch for His heel.” For from that time, He who should be born of a woman, [namely] 
from the Virgin, after the likeness of Adam, was preached as keeping watch for the head of the serpent. 
This is the seed of which the apostle says in the Epistle to the Galatians, “that the law of works was 
established until the seed should come to whom the promise was made.” This fact is exhibited in a still 
clearer light in the same Epistle, where he thus speaks: “But when the fulness of time was come, God sent 
forth His Son, made of a woman.” For indeed the enemy would not have been fairly vanquished, unless it 
had been a man [born] of a woman who conquered him. For it was by means of a woman that he got the 
advantage over man at first, setting himself up as man’s opponent. And therefore does the Lord profess 
Himself to be the Son of man, comprising in Himself that original man out of whom the woman was 
fashioned (ex quo ea quae secundum mulierem est plasmatio facta est), in order that, as our species went 
down to death through a vanquished man, so we may ascend to life again through a victorious one; and as 
through a man death received the palm [of victory] against us, so again by a man we may receive the palm 
against death. 


2. Now the Lord would not have recapitulated in Himself that ancient and primary enmity against the 
serpent, fulfilling the promise of the Creator (Demiurgi), and performing His command, if He had come 
from another Father. But as He is one and the same, who formed us at the beginning, and sent His Son at 
the end, the Lord did perform His command, being made of a woman, by both destroying our adversary, 
and perfecting man after the image and likeness of God. And for this reason He did not draw the means of 
confounding him from any other source than from the words of the law, and made use of the Father’s 
commandment as a help towards the destruction and confusion of the apostate angel. Fasting forty days, 
like Moses and Elias, He afterwards hungered, first, in order that we may perceive that He was a real and 
substantial man—for it belongs to a man to suffer hunger when fasting; and secondly, that His opponent 
might have an opportunity of attacking Him. For as at the beginning it was by means of food that [the 
enemy] persuaded man, although not suffering hunger, to transgress God’s commandments, so in the end 
he did not succeed in persuading Him that was an hungered to take that food which proceeded from God. 
For, when tempting Him, he said, “If thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be made bread.” 
But the Lord repulsed him by the commandment of the law, saying, “It is written, Man doth not live by 
bread alone.” As to those words [of His enemy,] “If thou be the Son of God,” [the Lord] made no remark; 
but by thus acknowledging His human nature He baffled His adversary, and exhausted the force of his 
first attack by means of His Father’s word. The corruption of man, therefore, which occurred in paradise 
by both [of our first parents] eating, was done away with by [the Lord’s] want of food in this world. But he, 
being thus vanquished by the law, endeavoured again to make an assault by himself quoting a 
commandment of the law. For, bringing Him to the highest pinnacle of the temple, he said to Him, “If thou 
art the Son of God, cast thyself down. For it is written, That God shall give His angels charge concerning 
thee, and in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest perchance thou dash thy foot against a stone;” thus 
concealing a falsehood under the guise of Scripture, as is done by all the heretics. For that was indeed 
written, [namely], “That He hath given His angels charge concerning Him;” but “cast thyself down from 
hence” no Scripture said in reference to Him: this kind of persuasion the devil produced from himself. The 
Lord therefore confuted him out of the law, when He said, “It is written again, Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God;” pointing out by the word contained in the law that which is the duty of man, that he should 
not tempt God; and in regard to Himself, since He appeared in human form, [declaring] that He would not 
tempt the Lord his God. The pride of reason, therefore, which was in the serpent, was put to nought by 
the humility found in the man [Christ], and now twice was the devil conquered from Scripture, when he 
was detected as advising things contrary to God’s commandment, and was shown to be the enemy of God 
by [the expression of] his thoughts. He then, having been thus signally defeated, and then, as it were, 
concentrating his forces, drawing up in order all his available power for falsehood, in the third place 
“showed Him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them,” saying, as Luke relates, “All these will 
I give thee,—for they are delivered to me; and to whom I will, I give them,—if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me.” The Lord then, exposing him in his true character, says, “Depart, Satan; for it is written, 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” He both revealed him by this name, 


and showed [at the same time] who He Himself was. For the Hebrew word “Satan” signifies an apostate. 
And thus, vanquishing him for the third time, He spurned him from Him finally as being conquered out of 
the law; and there was done away with that infringement of God’s commandment which had occurred in 
Adam, by means of the precept of the law, which the Son of man observed, who did not transgress the 
commandment of God. 


3. Who, then, is this Lord God to whom Christ bears witness, whom no man shall tempt, whom all should 
worship, and serve Him alone? It is, beyond all manner of doubt, that God who also gave the law. For 
these things had been predicted in the law, and by the words (sententiam) of the law the Lord showed that 
the law does indeed declare the Word of God from the Father; and the apostate angel of God is destroyed 
by its voice, being exposed in his true colours, and vanquished by the Son of man keeping the 
commandment of God. For as in the beginning he enticed man to transgress his Maker’s law, and thereby 
got him into his power; yet his power consists in transgression and apostasy, and with these he bound man 
[to himself]; so again, on the other hand, it was necessary that through man himself he should, when 
conquered, be bound with the same chains with which he had bound man, in order that man, being set 
free, might return to his Lord, leaving to him (Satan) those bonds by which he himself had been fettered, 
that is, sin. For when Satan is bound, man is set free; since “none can enter a strong man’s house and 
spoil his goods, unless he first bind the strong man himself.” The Lord therefore exposes him as speaking 
contrary to the word of that God who made all things, and subdues him by means of the commandment. 
Now the law is the commandment of God. The Man proves him to be a fugitive from and a transgressor of 
the law, an apostate also from God. After [the Man had done this], the Word bound him securely as a 
fugitive from Himself, and made spoil of his goods,—namely, those men whom he held in bondage, and 
whom he unjustly used for his own purposes. And justly indeed is he led captive, who had led men unjustly 
into bondage; while man, who had been led captive in times past, was rescued from the grasp of his 
possessor, according to the tender mercy of God the Father, who had compassion on His own handiwork, 
and gave to it salvation, restoring it by means of the Word—that is, by Christ—in order that man might 
learn by actual proof that he receives incorruptibility not of himself, but by the free gift of God. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE TRUE LORD AND THE ONE GOD IS DECLARED BY THE LAW, AND MANIFESTED BY CHRIST HIS SON IN THE 
GOSPEL; WHOM ALONE WE SHOULD ADORE, AND FROM HIM WE MUST LOOK FOR ALL GOOD THINGS, NOT FROM 
SATAN 


1. Thus then does the Lord plainly show that it was the true Lord and the one God who had been set forth 
by the law; for Him whom the law proclaimed as God, the same did Christ point out as the Father, whom 
also it behoves the disciples of Christ alone to serve. By means of the statements of the law, He put our 
adversary to utter confusion; and the law directs us to praise God the Creator (Demiurgum), and to serve 
Him alone. Since this is the case, we must not seek for another Father besides Him, or above Him, since 
there is one God who justifies the circumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision through faith. For if there 
were any other perfect Father above Him, He (Christ) would by no means have overthrown Satan by 
means of His words and commandments. For one ignorance cannot be done away with by means of 
another ignorance, any more than one defect by another defect. If, therefore, the law is due to ignorance 
and defect, how could the statements contained therein bring to nought the ignorance of the devil, and 
conquer the strong man? For a strong man can be conquered neither by an inferior nor by an equal, but 
by one possessed of greater power. But the Word of God is the superior above all, He who is loudly 
proclaimed in the law: “Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one God;” and, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart;” and, “Him shall thou adore, and Him alone shall thou serve.” Then in the Gospel, 
casting down the apostasy by means of these expressions, He did both overcome the strong man by His 
Father’s voice, and He acknowledges the commandment of the law to express His own sentiments, when 
He says, “Thou shall not tempt the Lord thy God.” For He did not confound the adversary by the saying of 
any other, but by that belonging to His own Father, and thus overcame the strong man. 


2. He taught by His commandment that we who have been set free should, when hungry, take that food 
which is given by God; and that, when placed in the exalted position of every grace [that can be received], 
we should not, either by trusting to works of righteousness, or when adorned with super-eminent [gifts of] 
ministration, by any means be lifted up with pride, nor should we tempt God, but should feel humility in 
all things, and have ready to hand [this saying], “Thou shall not tempt the Lord thy God.” As also the 
apostle taught, saying, “Minding not high things, but consenting to things of low estate;” that we should 
neither be ensnared with riches, nor mundane glory, nor present fancy, but should know that we must 
“worship the Lord thy God, and serve Him alone,” and give no heed to him who falsely promised things 
not his own, when he said, “All these will I give thee, if, falling down, thou wilt worship me.” For he 
himself confesses that to adore him, and to do his will, is to fall from the glory of God. And in what thing 
either pleasant or good can that man who has fallen participate? Or what else can such a person hope for 
or expect, except death? For death is next neighbour to him who has fallen. Hence also it follows that he 
will not give what he has promised. For how can he make grants to him who has fallen? Moreover, since 
God rules over men and him too, and without the will of our Father in heaven not even a sparrow falls to 
the ground, it follows that his declaration, “All these things are delivered unto me, and to whomsoever I 
will I give them,” proceeds from him when puffed up with pride. For the creation is not subjected to his 


power, since indeed he is himself but one among created things. Nor shall he give away the rule over men 
to men; but both all other things, and all human affairs, are arranged according to God the Father’s 
disposal. Besides, the Lord declares that “the devil is a liar from the beginning, and the truth is not in 
him.” If then he be a liar and the truth be not in him, he certainly did not speak truth, but a lie, when he 
said, “For all these things are delivered to me, and to whomsoever I will I give them.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE DEVIL IS WELL PRACTISED IN FALSEHOOD, BY WHICH ADAM HAVING BEEN LED ASTRAY, SINNED ON THE 
SIXTH DAY OF THE CREATION, IN WHICH DAY ALSO HE HAS BEEN RENEWED BY CHRIST 


1. He had indeed been already accustomed to lie against God, for the purpose of leading men astray. For 
at the beginning, when God had given to man a variety of things for food, while He commanded him not to 
eat of one tree only, as the Scripture tells us that God said to Adam: “From every tree which is in the 
garden thou shalt eat food; but from the tree of knowledge of good and evil, from this ye shall not eat: for 
in the day that ye shall eat of it, ye shall die by death;” he then, lying against the Lord, tempted man, as 
the Scripture says that the serpent said to the woman: “Has God indeed said this, Ye shall not eat from 
every tree of the garden?” And when she had exposed the falsehood, and simply related the command, as 
He had said, “From every tree of the garden we shall eat; but of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst 
of the garden, God hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die:” when he had 
[thus] learned from the woman the command of God, having brought his cunning into play, he finally 
deceived her by a falsehood, saying, “Ye shall not die by death; for God knew that in the day ye shall eat of 
it your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” In the first place, then, in 
the garden of God he disputed about God, as if God was not there, for he was ignorant of the greatness of 
God; and then, in the next place, after he had learned from the woman that God had said that they should 
die if they tasted the aforesaid tree, opening his mouth, he uttered the third falsehood, “Ye shall not die by 
death.” But that God was true, and the serpent a liar, was proved by the result, death having passed upon 
them who had eaten. For along with the fruit they did also fall under the power of death, because they did 
eat in disobedience; and disobedience to God entails death. Wherefore, as they became forfeit to death, 
from that [moment] they were handed over to it. 


2. Thus, then, in the day that they did eat, in the same did they die, and became death’s debtors, since it 
was one day of the creation. For it is said, “There was made in the evening, and there was made in the 
morning, one day.” Now in this same day that they did eat, in that also did they die. But according to the 
cycle and progress of the days, after which one is termed first, another second, and another third, if 
anybody seeks diligently to learn upon what day out of the seven it was that Adam died, he will find it by 
examining the dispensation of the Lord. For by summing up in Himself the whole human race from the 
beginning to the end, He has also summed up its death. From this it is clear that the Lord suffered death, 
in obedience to His Father, upon that day on which Adam died while he disobeyed God. Now he died on 
the same day in which he did eat. For God said, “In that day on which ye shall eat of it, ye shall die by 
death.” The Lord, therefore, recapitulating in Himself this day, underwent His sufferings upon the day 
preceding the Sabbath, that is, the sixth day of the creation, on which day man was created; thus granting 
him a second creation by means of His passion, which is that [creation] out of death. And there are some, 
again, who relegate the death of Adam to the thousandth year; for since “a day of the Lord is as a 
thousand years,” he did not overstep the thousand years, but died within them, thus bearing out the 
sentence of his sin. Whether, therefore, with respect to disobedience, which is death; whether [we 
consider] that, on account of that, they were delivered over to death, and made debtors to it; whether with 
respect to [the fact that on] one and the same day on which they ate they also died (for it is one day of the 
creation); whether [we regard this point], that, with respect to this cycle of days, they died on the day in 
which they did also eat, that is, the day of the preparation, which is termed “the pure supper,” that is, the 
sixth day of the feast, which the Lord also exhibited when He suffered on that day; or whether [we reflect] 
that he (Adam) did not overstep the thousand years, but died within their limit,—it follows that, in regard 
to all these significations, God is indeed true. For they died who tasted of the tree; and the serpent is 
proved a liar and a murderer, as the Lord said of him: “For he is a murderer from the beginning, and the 
truth is not in him.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OF THE CONSTANT FALSEHOOD OF THE DEVIL, AND OF THE POWERS AND GOVERNMENTS OF THE WORLD, 
WHICH WE OUGHT TO OBEY, INASMUCH AS THEY ARE APPOINTED OF GOD, NOT OF THE DEVIL 


1. As therefore the devil lied at the beginning, so did he also in the end, when he said, “All these are 
delivered unto me, and to whomsoever I will I give them.” For it is not he who has appointed the kingdoms 
of this world, but God; for “the heart of the king is in the hand of God.” And the Word also says by 
Solomon, “By me kings do reign, and princes administer justice. By me chiefs are raised up, and by me 
kings rule the earth.” Paul the apostle also says upon this same subject: “Be ye subject to all the higher 
powers; for there is no power but of God: now those which are have been ordained of God.” And again, in 
reference to them he says, “For he beareth not the sword in vain; for he is the minister of God, the 
avenger for wrath to him who does evil.” Now, that he spake these words, not in regard to angelical 


powers, nor of invisible rulers—as some venture to expound the passage—but of those of actual human 
authorities, [he shows when] he says, “For this cause pay ye tribute also: for they are God’s ministers, 
doing service for this very thing.” This also the Lord confirmed, when He did not do what He was tempted 
to by the devil; but He gave directions that tribute should be paid to the tax-gatherers for Himself and 
Peter; because “they are the ministers of God, serving for this very thing.” 


2. For since man, by departing from God, reached such a pitch of fury as even to look upon his brother as 
his enemy, and engaged without fear in every kind of restless conduct, and murder, and avarice; God 
imposed upon mankind the fear of man, as they did not acknowledge the fear of God, in order that, being 
subjected to the authority of men, and kept under restraint by their laws, they might attain to some 
degree of justice, and exercise mutual forbearance through dread of the sword suspended full in their 
view, as the apostle says: “For he beareth not the sword in vain; for he is the minister of God, the avenger 
for wrath upon him who does evil.” And for this reason too, magistrates themselves, having laws as a 
clothing of righteousness whenever they act in a just and legitimate manner, shall not be called in 
question for their conduct, nor be liable to punishment. But whatsoever they do to the subversion of 
justice, iniquitously, and impiously, and illegally, and tyrannically, in these things shall they also perish; for 
the just judgment of God comes equally upon all, and in no case is defective. Earthly rule, therefore, has 
been appointed by God for the benefit of nations, and not by the devil, who is never at rest at all, nay, who 
does not love to see even nations conducting themselves after a quiet manner, so that under the fear of 
human rule, men may not eat each other up like fishes; but that, by means of the establishment of laws, 
they may keep down an excess of wickedness among the nations. And considered from this point of view, 
those who exact tribute from us are “God’s ministers, serving for this very purpose.” 


3. As, then, “the powers that be are ordained of God,” it is clear that the devil lied when he said, “These 
are delivered unto me; and to whomsoever I will, I give them.” For by the law of the same Being as calls 
men into existence are kings also appointed, adapted for those men who are at the time placed under 
their government. Some of these [rulers] are given for the correction and the benefit of their subjects, and 
for the preservation of justice; but others, for the purposes of fear and punishment and rebuke: others, as 
[the subjects] deserve it, are for deception, disgrace, and pride; while the just judgment of God, as I have 
observed already, passes equally upon all. The devil, however, as he is the apostate angel, can only go to 
this length, as he did at the beginning, [namely] to deceive and lead astray the mind of man into 
disobeying the commandments of God, and gradually to darken the hearts of those who would endeavour 
to serve him, to the forgetting of the true God, but to the adoration of himself as God. 


4. Just as if any one, being an apostate, and seizing in a hostile manner another man’s territory, should 
harass the inhabitants of it, in order that he might claim for himself the glory of a king among those 
ignorant of his apostasy and robbery; so likewise also the devil, being one among those angels who are 
placed over the spirit of the air, as the Apostle Paul has declared in his Epistle to the Ephesians, becoming 
envious of man, was rendered an apostate from the divine law: for envy is a thing foreign to God. And as 
his apostasy was exposed by man, and man became the [means of] searching out his thoughts (et 
examinatio sententiae ejus, homo factus est), he has set himself to this with greater and greater 
determination, in opposition to man, envying his life, and wishing to involve him in his own apostate 
power. The Word of God, however, the Maker of all things, conquering him by means of human nature, 
and showing him to be an apostate, has, on the contrary, put him under the power of man. For He says, 
“Behold, I confer upon you the power of treading upon serpents and scorpions, and upon all the power of 
the enemy,” in order that, as he obtained dominion over man by apostasy, so again his apostasy might be 
deprived of power by means of man turning back again to God. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE FRAUD, PRIDE, AND TYRANNICAL KINGDOM OF ANTICHRIST, AS DESCRIBED BY DANIEL AND PAUL 


1. And not only by the particulars already mentioned, but also by means of the events which shall occur in 
the time of Antichrist is it shown that he, being an apostate and a robber, is anxious to be adored as God; 
and that, although a mere slave, he wishes himself to be proclaimed as a king. For he (Antichrist) being 
endued with all the power of the devil, shall come, not as a righteous king, nor as a legitimate king, [i.e., 
one] in subjection to God, but an impious, unjust, and lawless one; as an apostate, iniquitous and 
murderous; as a robber, concentrating in himself [all] satanic apostasy, and setting aside idols to persuade 
[men] that he himself is God, raising up himself as the only idol, having in himself the multifarious errors 
of the other idols. This he does, in order that they who do [now] worship the devil by means of many 
abominations, may serve himself by this one idol, of whom the apostle thus speaks in the second Epistle to 
the Thessalonians: “Unless there shall come a failing away first, and the man of sin shall be revealed, the 
son of perdition, who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is worshipped; so 
that he sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself as if he were God.” The apostle therefore clearly 
points out his apostasy, and that he is lifted up above all that is called God, or that is worshipped—that is, 
above every idol—for these are indeed so called by men, but are not [really] gods; and that he will 
endeavour in a tyrannical manner to set himself forth as God. 


2. Moreover, he (the apostle) has also pointed out this which I have shown in many ways, that the temple 


in Jerusalem was made by the direction of the true God. For the apostle himself, speaking in his own 
person, distinctly called it the temple of God. Now I have shown in the third book, that no one is termed 
God by the apostles when speaking for themselves, except Him who truly is God, the Father of our Lord, 
by whose directions the temple which is at Jerusalem was constructed for those purposes which I have 
already mentioned; in which [temple] the enemy shall sit, endeavouring to show himself as Christ, as the 
Lord also declares: “But when ye shall see the abomination of desolation, which has been spoken of by 
Daniel the prophet, standing in the holy place (let him that readeth understand), then let those who are in 
Judea flee into the mountains; and he who is upon the house-top, let him not come down to take anything 
out of his house: for there shall then be great hardship, such as has not been from the beginning of the 
world until now, nor ever shall be.” 


3. Daniel too, looking forward to the end of the last kingdom, i.e., the ten last kings, amongst whom the 
kingdom of those men shall be partitioned, and upon whom the son of perdition shall come, declares that 
ten horns shall spring from the beast, and that another little horn shall arise in the midst of them, and that 
three of the former shall be rooted up before his face. He says: “And, behold, eyes were in this horn as the 
eyes of a man, and a mouth speaking great things, and his look was more stout than his fellows. I was 
looking, and this horn made war against the saints, and prevailed against them, until the Ancient of days 
came and gave judgment to the saints of the most high God, and the time came, and the saints obtained 
the kingdom.” Then, further on, in the interpretation of the vision, there was said to him: “The fourth 
beast shall be the fourth kingdom upon earth, which shall excel all other kingdoms, and devour the whole 
earth, and tread it down, and cut it in pieces. And its ten horns are ten kings which shall arise; and after 
them shall arise another, who shall surpass in evil deeds all that were before him, and shall overthrow 
three kings; and he shall speak words against the most high God, and wear out the saints of the most high 
God, and shall purpose to change times and laws; and [everything] shall be given into his hand until a 
time of times and a half time,” that is, for three years and six months, during which time, when he comes, 
he shall reign over the earth. Of whom also the Apostle Paul again, speaking in the second [Epistle] to the 
Thessalonians, and at the same time proclaiming the cause of his advent, thus says: “And then shall the 
wicked one be revealed, whom the Lord Jesus shall slay with the spirit of His mouth, and destroy by the 
presence of His coming; whose coming [i.e., the wicked one’s] is after the working of Satan, in all power, 
and signs, and portents of lies, and with all deceivableness of wickedness for those who perish; because 
they did not receive the love of the truth, that they might be saved. And therefore God will send them the 
working of error, that they may believe a lie; that they all may be judged who did not believe the truth, but 
gave consent to iniquity,” 


4. The Lord also spoke as follows to those who did not believe in Him: “I have come in my Father’s name, 
and ye have not received Me: when another shall come in his own name, him ye will receive,” calling 
Antichrist “the other,” because he is alienated from the Lord. This is also the unjust judge, whom the Lord 
mentioned as one “who feared not God, neither regarded man,” to whom the widow fled in her 
forgetfulness of God,—that is, the earthly Jerusalem,—to be avenged of her adversary. Which also he shall 
do in the time of his kingdom: he shall remove his kingdom into that [city], and shall sit in the temple of 
God, leading astray those who worship him, as if he were Christ. To this purpose Daniel says again: “And 
he shall desolate the holy place; and sin has been given for a sacrifice, and righteousness been cast away 
in the earth, and he has been active (fecit), and gone on prosperously.” And the angel Gabriel, when 
explaining his vision, states with regard to this person: “And towards the end of their kingdom a king of a 
most fierce countenance shall arise, one understanding [dark] questions, and exceedingly powerful, full of 
wonders; and he shall corrupt, direct, influence (faciet), and put strong men down, the holy people 
likewise; and his yoke shall be directed as a wreath [round their neck]; deceit shall be in his hand, and he 
shall be lifted up in his heart: he shall also ruin many by deceit, and lead many to perdition, bruising them 
in his hand like eggs.” And then he points out the time that his tyranny shall last, during which the saints 
shall be put to flight, they who offer a pure sacrifice unto God: “And in the midst of the week,” he says, 
“the sacrifice and the libation shall be taken away, and the abomination of desolation [shall be brought] 
into the temple: even unto the consummation of the time shall the desolation be complete.” Now three 
years and six months constitute the half-week. 


5. From all these passages are revealed to us, not merely the particulars of the apostasy, and [the doings] 
of him who concentrates in himself every satanic error, but also, that there is one and the same God the 
Father, who was declared by the prophets, but made manifest by Christ. For if what Daniel prophesied 
concerning the end has been confirmed by the Lord, when He said, “When ye shall see the abomination of 
desolation, which has been spoken of by Daniel the prophet” (and the angel Gabriel gave the 
interpretation of the visions to Daniel, and he is the archangel of the Creator (Demiurgi), who also 
proclaimed to Mary the visible coming and the incarnation of Christ), then one and the same God is most 
manifestly pointed out, who sent the prophets, and made promise of the Son, and called us into His 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
JOHN AND DANIEL HAVE PREDICTED THE DISSOLUTION AND DESOLATION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, WHICH 


SHALL PRECEDE THE END OF THE WORLD AND THE ETERNAL KINGDOM OF CHRIST. THE GNOSTICS ARE 
REFUTED, THOSE TOOLS OF SATAN, WHO INVENT ANOTHER FATHER DIFFERENT FROM THE CREATOR 


1. In a still clearer light has John, in the Apocalypse, indicated to the Lord’s disciples what shall happen in 
the last times, and concerning the ten kings who shall then arise, among whom the empire which now 
rules [the earth] shall be partitioned. He teaches us what the ten horns shall be which were seen by 
Daniel, telling us that thus it had been said to him: “And the ten horns which thou sawest are ten kings, 
who have received no kingdom as yet, but shall receive power as if kings one hour with the beast. These 
have one mind, and give their strength and power to the beast. These shall make war with the Lamb, and 
the Lamb shall overcome them, because He is the Lord of lords and the King of kings.” It is manifest, 
therefore, that of these [potentates], he who is to come shall slay three, and subject the remainder to his 
power, and that he shall be himself the eighth among them. And they shall lay Babylon waste, and burn 
her with fire, and shall give their kingdom to the beast, and put the Church to flight. After that they shall 
be destroyed by the coming of our Lord. For that the kingdom must be divided, and thus come to ruin, the 
Lord [declares when He] says: “Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to desolation, and every 
city or house divided against itself shall not stand.” It must be, therefore, that the kingdom, the city, and 
the house be divided into ten; and for this reason He has already foreshadowed the partition and division 
[which shall take place]. Daniel also says particularly, that the end of the fourth kingdom consists in the 
toes of the image seen by Nebuchadnezzar, upon which came the stone cut out without hands; and as he 
does himself say: “The feet were indeed the one part iron, the other part clay, until the stone was cut out 
without hands, and struck the image upon the iron and clay feet, and dashed them into pieces, even to the 
end.” Then afterwards, when interpreting this, he says: “And as thou sawest the feet and the toes, partly 
indeed of clay, and partly of iron, the kingdom shall be divided, and there shall be in it a root of iron, as 
thou sawest iron mixed with baked clay. And the toes were indeed the one part iron, but the other part 
clay.” The ten toes, therefore, are these ten kings, among whom the kingdom shall be partitioned, of 
whom some indeed shall be strong and active, or energetic; others, again, shall be sluggish and useless, 
and shall not agree; as also Daniel says: “Some part of the kingdom shall be strong, and part shall be 
broken from it. As thou sawest the iron mixed with the baked clay, there shall be minglings among the 
human race, but no cohesion one with the other, just as iron cannot be welded on to pottery ware.” And 
since an end shall take place, he says: “And in the days of these kings shall the God of heaven raise up a 
kingdom which shall never decay, and His kingdom shall not be left to another people. It shall break in 
pieces and shatter all kingdoms, and shall itself be exalted for ever. As thou sawest that the stone was cut 
without hands from the mountain, and brake in pieces the baked clay, the iron, the brass, the silver, and 
the gold, God has pointed out to the king what shall come to pass after these things; and the dream is 
true, and the interpretation trustworthy.” 


2. If therefore the great God showed future things by Daniel, and confirmed them by His Son; and if 
Christ is the stone which is cut out without hands, who shall destroy temporal kingdoms, and introduce an 
eternal one, which is the resurrection of the just; as he declares, “The God of heaven shall raise up a 
kingdom which shall never be destroyed,”—let those thus confuted come to their senses, who reject the 
Creator (Demiurgum), and do not agree that the prophets were sent beforehand from the same Father 
from whom also the Lord came, but who assert that prophecies originated from diverse powers. For those 
things which have been predicted by the Creator alike through all the prophets has Christ fulfilled in the 
end, ministering to His Father’s will, and completing His dispensations with regard to the human race. Let 
those persons, therefore, who blaspheme the Creator, either by openly expressed words, such as the 
disciples of Marcion, or by a perversion of the sense [of Scripture], as those of Valentinus and all the 
Gnostics falsely so called, be recognised as agents of Satan by all those who worship God; through whose 
agency Satan now, and not before, has been seen to speak against God, even Him who has prepared 
eternal fire for every kind of apostasy. For he did not venture to blaspheme his Lord openly of himself; as 
also in the beginning he led man astray through the instrumentality of the serpent, concealing himself as 
it were from God. Truly has Justin remarked: That before the Lord’s appearance Satan never dared to 
blaspheme God, inasmuch as he did not yet know his own sentence, because it was contained in parables 
and allegories; but that after the Lord’s appearance, when he had clearly ascertained from the words of 
Christ and His apostles that eternal fire has been prepared for him as he apostatized from God of his own 
free-will, and likewise for all who unrepentant continue in the apostasy, he now blasphemes, by means of 
such men, the Lord who brings judgment [upon him] as being already condemned, and imputes the guilt 
of his apostasy to his Maker, not to his own voluntary disposition. Just as it is with those who break the 
laws, when punishment overtakes them: they throw the blame upon those who frame the laws, but not 
upon themselves. In like manner do those men, filled with a satanic spirit, bring innumerable accusations 
against our Creator, who has both given to us the spirit of life, and established a law adapted for all; and 
they will not admit that the judgment of God is just. Wherefore also they set about imagining some other 
Father who neither cares about nor exercises a providence over our affairs, nay, one who even approves of 
all sins. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE FUTURE JUDGMENT BY CHRIST. COMMUNION WITH AND SEPARATION FROM THE DIVINE BEING. THE 
ETERNAL PUNISHMENT OF UNBELIEVERS 


1. If the Father, then, does not exercise judgment, [it follows] that judgment does not belong to Him, or 
that He consents to all those actions which take place; and if He does not judge, all persons will be equal, 
and accounted in the same condition. The advent of Christ will therefore be without an object, yea, 


absurd, inasmuch as [in that case] He exercises no judicial power. For “He came to divide a man against 
his father, and the daughter against the mother, and the daughter-in-law against the mother-in-law,” and 
when two are in one bed, to take the one, and to leave the other; and of two women grinding at the mill, 
to take one and leave the other: [also] at the time of the end, to order the reapers to collect first the tares 
together, and bind them in bundles, and burn them with unquenchable fire, but to gather up the wheat 
into the barn; and to call the lambs into the kingdom prepared for them, but to send the goats into 
everlasting fire, which has been prepared by His Father for the devil and his angels. And why is this? Has 
the Word come for the ruin and for the resurrection of many? For the ruin, certainly, of those who do not 
believe Him, to whom also He has threatened a greater damnation in the judgment-day than that of 
Sodom and Gomorrah; but for the resurrection of believers, and those who do the will of His Father in 
heaven. If then the advent of the Son comes indeed alike to all, but is for the purpose of judging, and 
separating the believing from the unbelieving, since, as those who believe do His will agreeably to their 
own choice, and as, [also] agreeably to their own choice, the disobedient do not consent to His doctrine; it 
is manifest that His Father has made all in a like condition, each person having a choice of his own, and a 
free understanding; and that He has regard to all things, and exercises a providence over all, “making His 
sun to rise upon the evil and on the good, and sending rain upon the just and unjust.” 


2. And to as many as continue in their love towards God, does He grant communion with Him. But 
communion with God is life and light, and the enjoyment of all the benefits which He has in store. But on 
aS many as, according to their own choice, depart from God, He inflicts that separation from Himself 
which they have chosen of their own accord. But separation from God is death, and separation from light 
is darkness; and separation from God consists in the loss of all the benefits which He has in store. Those, 
therefore, who cast away by apostasy these forementioned things, being in fact destitute of all good, do 
experience every kind of punishment. God, however, does not punish them immediately of Himself, but 
that punishment falls upon them because they are destitute of all that is good. Now, good things are 
eternal and without end with God, and therefore the loss of these is also eternal and never-ending. It is in 
this matter just as occurs in the case of a flood of light: those who have blinded themselves, or have been 
blinded by others, are for ever deprived of the enjoyment of light. It is not, [however], that the light has 
inflicted upon them the penalty of blindness, but it is that the blindness itself has brought calamity upon 
them: and therefore the Lord declared, “He that believeth in Me is not condemned,” that is, is not 
separated from God, for he is united to God through faith. On the other hand, He says, “He that believeth 
not is condemned already, because he has not believed in the name of the only-begotten Son of God;” that 
is, he separated himself from God of his own accord. “For this is the condemnation, that light is come into 
this world, and men have loved darkness rather than light. For every one who doeth evil hateth the light, 
and cometh not to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved. But he that doeth truth cometh to the light, 
that his deeds may be made manifest, that he has wrought them in God.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE DISTINCTION TO BE MADE BETWEEN THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED. THE FUTURE APOSTASY IN THE 
TIME OF ANTICHRIST, AND THE END OF THE WORLD 


1. Inasmuch, then, as in this world (aioni) some persons betake themselves to the light, and by faith unite 
themselves with God, but others shun the light, and separate themselves from God, the Word of God 
comes preparing a fit habitation for both. For those indeed who are in the light, that they may derive 
enjoyment from it, and from the good things contained in it; but for those in darkness, that they may 
partake in its calamities. And on this account He says, that those upon the right hand are called into the 
kingdom of heaven, but that those on the left He will send into eternal fire for they have deprived 
themselves of all good. 


2. And for this reason the apostle says: “Because they received not the love of God, that they might be 
saved, therefore God shall also send them the operation of error, that they may believe a lie, that they all 
may be judged who have not believed the truth, but consented to unrighteousness.” For when he 
(Antichrist) is come, and of his own accord concentrates in his own person the apostasy, and accomplishes 
whatever he shall do according to his own will and choice, sitting also in the temple of God, so that his 
dupes may adore him as the Christ; wherefore also shall he deservedly “be cast into the lake of fire:” [this 
will happen according to divine appointment], God by His prescience foreseeing all this, and at the proper 
time sending such a man, “that they may believe a lie, that they all may be judged who did not believe the 
truth, but consented to unrighteousness;” whose coming John has thus described in the Apocalypse: “And 
the beast which I had seen was like unto a leopard, and his feet as of a bear, and his mouth as the mouth 
of a lion; and the dragon conferred his own power upon him, and his throne, and great might. And one of 
his heads was as it were slain unto death; and his deadly wound was healed, and all the world wondered 
after the beast. And they worshipped the dragon because he gave power to the beast; and they 
worshipped the beast, saying, Who is like unto this beast, and who is able to make war with him? And 
there was given unto him a mouth speaking great things, and blasphemy and power was given to him 
during forty and two months. And he opened his mouth for blasphemy against God, to blaspheme His 
name and His tabernacle, and those who dwell in heaven. And power was given him over every tribe, and 
people, and tongue, and nation. And all who dwell upon the earth worshipped him, [every one] whose 
name was not written in the book of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. If any one have ears, 


let him hear. If any one shall lead into captivity, he shall go into captivity. If any shall slay with the sword, 
he must be slain with the sword. Here is the endurance and the faith of the saints.” After this he likewise 
describes his armour-bearer, whom he also terms a false prophet: “He spake as a dragon, and exercised 
all the power of the first beast in his sight, and caused the earth, and those that dwell therein, to adore 
the first beast, whose deadly wound was healed. And he shall perform great wonders, so that he can even 
cause fire to descend from heaven upon the earth in the sight of men, and he shall lead the inhabitants of 
the earth astray.” Let no one imagine that he performs these wonders by divine power, but by the working 
of magic. And we must not be surprised if, since the demons and apostate spirits are at his service, he 
through their means performs wonders, by which he leads the inhabitants of the earth astray. John says 
further: “And he shall order an image of the beast to be made, and he shall give breath to the image, so 
that the image shall speak; and he shall cause those to be slain who will not adore it.” He says also: “And 
he will cause a mark [to be put] in the forehead and in the right hand, that no one may be able to buy or 
sell, unless he who has the mark of the name of the beast or the number of his name; and the number is 
six hundred and sixty-six,” that is, six times a hundred, six times ten, and six units. [He gives this] as a 
summing up of the whole of that apostasy which has taken place during six thousand years. 


3. For in as many days as this world was made, in so many thousand years shall it be concluded. And for 
this reason the Scripture says: “Thus the heaven and the earth were finished, and all their adornment. 
And God brought to a conclusion upon the sixth day the works that He had made; and God rested upon 
the seventh day from all His works.” This is an account of the things formerly created, as also it is a 
prophecy of what is to come. For the day of the Lord is as a thousand years; and in six days created things 
were completed: it is evident, therefore, that they will come to an end at the sixth thousand year. 


4. And therefore throughout all time, man, having been moulded at the beginning by the hands of God, 
that is, of the Son and of the Spirit, is made after the image and likeness of God: the chaff, indeed, which 
is the apostasy, being cast away; but the wheat, that is, those who bring forth fruit to God in faith, being 
gathered into the barn. And for this cause tribulation is necessary for those who are saved, that having 
been after a manner broken up, and rendered fine, and sprinkled over by the patience of the Word of God, 
and set on fire [for purification], they may be fitted for the royal banquet. As a certain man of ours said, 
when he was condemned to the wild beasts because of his testimony with respect to God: “I am the wheat 
of Christ, and am ground by the teeth of the wild beasts, that I may be found the pure bread of God.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


ALL THINGS HAVE BEEN CREATED FOR THE SERVICE OF MAN. THE DECEITS, WICKEDNESS, AND APOSTATE 
POWER OF ANTICHRIST. THIS WAS PREFIGURED AT THE DELUGE, AS AFTERWARDS BY THE PERSECUTION OF 
SHADRACH, MESHACH, AND ABEDNEGO 


1. In the previous books I have set forth the causes for which God permitted these things to be made, and 
have pointed out that all such have been created for the benefit of that human nature which is saved, 
ripening for immortality that which is [possessed] of its own free will and its own power, and preparing 
and rendering it more adapted for eternal subjection to God. And therefore the creation is suited to [the 
wants of] man; for man was not made for its sake, but creation for the sake of man. Those nations 
however, who did not of themselves raise up their eyes unto heaven, nor returned thanks to their Maker, 
nor wished to behold the light of truth, but who were like blind mice concealed in the depths of ignorance, 
the word justly reckons “as waste water from a sink, and as the turning-weight of a balance—in fact, as 
nothing;” so far useful and serviceable to the just, as stubble conduces towards the growth of the wheat, 
and its straw, by means of combustion, serves for working gold. And therefore, when in the end the 
Church shall be suddenly caught up from this, it is said, “There shall be tribulation such as has not been 
since the beginning, neither shall be.” For this is the last contest of the righteous, in which, when they 
overcome they are crowned with incorruption. 


2. And there is therefore in this beast, when he comes, a recapitulation made of all sorts of iniquity and of 
every deceit, in order that all apostate power, flowing into and being shut up in him, may be sent into the 
furnace of fire. Fittingly, therefore, shall his name possess the number six hundred and sixty-six, since he 
sums up in his own person all the commixture of wickedness which took place previous to the deluge, due 
to the apostasy of the angels. For Noah was six hundred years old when the deluge came upon the earth, 
sweeping away the rebellious world, for the sake of that most infamous generation which lived in the 
times of Noah. And [Antichrist] also sums up every error of devised idols since the flood, together with the 
slaying of the prophets and the cutting off of the just. For that image which was set up by 
Nebuchadnezzar had indeed a height of sixty cubits, while the breadth was six cubits; on account of which 
Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, when they did not worship it, were cast into a furnace of fire, pointing out 
prophetically, by what happened to them, the wrath against the righteous which shall arise towards the 
[time of the] end. For that image, taken as a whole, was a prefiguring of this man’s coming, decreeing that 
he should undoubtedly himself alone be worshipped by all men. Thus, then, the six hundred years of 
Noah, in whose time the deluge occurred because of the apostasy, and the number of the cubits of the 
image for which these just men were sent into the fiery furnace, do indicate the number of the name of 
that man in whom is concentrated the whole apostasy of six thousand years, and unrighteousness, and 
wickedness, and false prophecy, and deception; for which things’ sake a cataclysm of fire shall also come 


[upon the earth]. 


CHAPTER XXX 


ALTHOUGH CERTAIN AS TO THE NUMBER OF THE NAME OF ANTICHRIST, YET WE SHOULD COME TO NO RASH 
CONCLUSIONS AS TO THE NAME ITSELF, BECAUSE THIS NUMBER IS CAPABLE OF BEING FITTED TO MANY 
NAMES. REASONS FOR THIS POINT BEING RESERVED BY THE HOLY SPIRIT. ANTICHRIST’S REIGN AND DEATH 


1. Such, then, being the state of the case, and this number being found in all the most approved and 
ancient copies [of the Apocalypse], and those men who saw John face to face bearing their testimony [to 
it]; while reason also leads us to conclude that the number of the name of the beast, [if reckoned] 
according to the Greek mode of calculation by the [value of] the letters contained in it, will amount to six 
hundred and sixty and six; that is, the number of tens shall be equal to that of the hundreds, and the 
number of hundreds equal to that of the units (for that number which [expresses] the digit six being 
adhered to throughout, indicates the recapitulations of that apostasy, taken in its full extent, which 
occurred at the beginning, during the intermediate periods, and which shall take place at the end),—I do 
not know how it is that some have erred following the ordinary mode of speech, and have vitiated the 
middle number in the name, deducting the amount of fifty from it, so that instead of six decads they will 
have it that there is but one. [I am inclined to think that this occurred through the fault of the copyists, as 
is wont to happen, since numbers also are expressed by letters; so that the Greek letter which expresses 
the number sixty was easily expanded into the letter Iota of the Greeks.] Others then received this reading 
without examination; some in their simplicity, and upon their own responsibility, making use of this 
number expressing one decad; while some, in their inexperience, have ventured to seek out a name which 
should contain the erroneous and spurious number. Now, as regards those who have done this in 
simplicity, and without evil intent, we are at liberty to assume that pardon will be granted them by God. 
But as for those who, for the sake of vainglory, lay it down for certain that names containing the spurious 
number are to be accepted, and affirm that this name, hit upon by themselves, is that of him who is to 
come; such persons shall not come forth without loss, because they have led into error both themselves 
and those who confided in them. Now, in the first place, it is loss to wander from the truth, and to imagine 
that as being the case which is not; then again, as there shall be no light punishment [inflicted] upon him 
who either adds or subtracts anything from the Scripture, under that such a person must necessarily fall. 
Moreover, another danger, by no means trifling, shall overtake those who falsely presume that they know 
the name of Antichrist. For if these men assume one [number], when this [Antichrist] shall come having 
another, they will be easily led away by him, as supposing him not to be the expected one, who must be 
guarded against. 


2. These men, therefore, ought to learn [what really is the state of the case], and go back to the true 
number of the name, that they be not reckoned among false prophets. But, knowing the sure number 
declared by Scripture, that is, six hundred sixty and six, let them await, in the first place, the division of 
the kingdom into ten; then, in the next place, when these kings are reigning, and beginning to set their 
affairs in order, and advance their kingdom, [let them learn] to acknowledge that he who shall come 
claiming the kingdom for himself, and shall terrify those men of whom we have been speaking, having a 
name containing the aforesaid number, is truly the abomination of desolation. This, too, the apostle 
affirms: “When they shall say, Peace and safety, then sudden destruction shall come upon them.” And 
Jeremiah does not merely point out his sudden coming, but he even indicates the tribe from which he shall 
come, where he says, “We shall hear the voice of his swift horses from Dan; the whole earth shall be 
moved by the voice of the neighing of his galloping horses: he shall also come and devour the earth, and 
the fulness thereof, the city also, and they that dwell therein.” This, too, is the reason that this tribe is not 
reckoned in the Apocalypse along with those which are saved. 


3. It is therefore more certain, and less hazardous, to await the fulfilment of the prophecy, than to be 
making surmises, and casting about for any names that may present themselves, inasmuch as many 
names can be found possessing the number mentioned; and the same question will, after all, remain 
unsolved. For if there are many names found possessing this number, it will be asked which among them 
shall the coming man bear. It is not through a want of names containing the number of that name that I 
say this, but on account of the fear of God, and zeal for the truth: for the name Evanthas (EUANThAS) 
contains the required number, but I make no allegation regarding it. Then also Lateinos (LATEINOS) has 
the number six hundred and sixty-six; and it is a very probable [solution], this being the name of the last 
kingdom [of the four seen by Daniel]. For the Latins are they who at present bear rule: I will not, however, 
make any boast over this [coincidence]. Teitan too, (TEITAN, the first syllable being written with the two 
Greek vowels e and i, among all the names which are found among us, is rather worthy of credit. For it 
has in itself the predicted number, and is composed of six letters, each syllable containing three letters; 
and [the word itself] is ancient, and removed from ordinary use; for among our kings we find none bearing 
this name Titan, nor have any of the idols which are worshipped in public among the Greeks and 
barbarians this appellation. Among many persons, too, this name is accounted divine, so that even the sun 
is termed “Titan” by those who do now possess [the rule]. This word, too, contains a certain outward 
appearance of vengeance, and of one inflicting merited punishment because he (Antichrist) pretends that 
he vindicates the oppressed. And besides this, it is an ancient name, one worthy of credit, of royal dignity, 
and still further, a name belonging to a tyrant. Inasmuch, then, as this name “Titan” has so much to 


recommend it, there is a strong degree of probability, that from among the many [names suggested], we 
infer, that perchance he who is to come shall be called “Titan.” We will not, however, incur the risk of 
pronouncing positively as to the name of Antichrist; for if it were necessary that his name should be 
distinctly revealed in this present time, it would have been announced by him who beheld the apocalyptic 
vision. For that was seen no very long time since, but almost in our day, towards the end of Domitian’s 
reign. 


4. But he indicates the number of the name now, that when this man comes we may avoid him, being 
aware who he is: the name, however, is suppressed, because it is not worthy of being proclaimed by the 
Holy Spirit. For if it had been declared by Him, he (Antichrist) might perhaps continue for a long period. 
But now as “he was, and is not, and shall ascend out of the abyss, and goes into perdition,” as one who 
has no existence; so neither has his name been declared, for the name of that which does not exist is not 
proclaimed. But when this Antichrist shall have devastated all things in this world, he will reign for three 
years and six months, and sit in the temple at Jerusalem; and then the Lord will come from heaven in the 
clouds, in the glory of the Father, sending this man and those who follow him into the lake of fire; but 
bringing in for the righteous the times of the kingdom, that is, the rest, the hallowed seventh day; and 
restoring to Abraham the promised inheritance, in which kingdom the Lord declared, that “many coming 
from the east and from the west should sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THE PRESERVATION OF OUR BODIES IS CONFIRMED BY THE RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION OF CHRIST: THE 
SOULS OF THE SAINTS DURING THE INTERMEDIATE PERIOD ARE IN A STATE OF EXPECTATION OF THAT TIME 
WHEN THEY SHALL RECEIVE THEIR PERFECT AND CONSUMMATED GLORY 


1. Since, again, some who are reckoned among the orthodox go beyond the pre-arranged plan for the 
exaltation of the just, and are ignorant of the methods by which they are disciplined beforehand for 
incorruption, they thus entertain heretical opinions. For the heretics, despising the handiwork of God, and 
not admitting the salvation of their flesh, while they also treat the promise of God contemptuously, and 
pass beyond God altogether in the sentiments they form, affirm that immediately upon their death they 
shall pass above the heavens and the Demiurge, and go to the Mother (Achamoth) or to that Father whom 
they have feigned. Those persons, therefore, who disallow a resurrection affecting the whole man 
(universam reprobant resurrectionem), and as far as in them lies remove it from the midst [of the 
Christian scheme], how can they be wondered at, if again they know nothing as to the plan of the 
resurrection? For they do not choose to understand, that if these things are as they say, the Lord Himself, 
in whom they profess to believe, did not rise again upon the third day; but immediately upon His expiring 
on the cross, undoubtedly departed on high, leaving His body to the earth. But the case was, that for three 
days He dwelt in the place where the dead were, as the prophet says concerning Him: “And the Lord 
remembered His dead saints who slept formerly in the land of sepulture; and He descended to them, to 
rescue and save them.” And the Lord Himself says, “As Jonas remained three days and three nights in the 
whale’s belly, so shall the Son of man be in the heart of the earth.” Then also the apostle says, “But when 
He ascended, what is it but that He also descended into the lower parts of the earth?” This, too, David 
says when prophesying of Him, “And thou hast delivered my soul from the nethermost hell;” and on His 
rising again the third day, He said to Mary, who was the first to see and to worship Him, “Touch Me not, 
for I have not yet ascended to the Father; but go to the disciples, and say unto them, I ascend unto My 
Father, and unto your Father.” 


2. If, then, the Lord observed the law of the dead, that He might become the first-begotten from the dead, 
and tarried until the third day “in the lower parts of the earth;” then afterwards rising in the flesh, so that 
He even showed the print of the nails to His disciples, He thus ascended to the Father;—[if all these things 
occurred, I say], how must these men not be put to confusion, who allege that “the lower parts” refer to 
this world of ours, but that their inner man, leaving the body here, ascends into the super-celestial place? 
For as the Lord “went away in the midst of the shadow of death,” where the souls of the dead were, yet 
afterwards arose in the body, and after the resurrection was taken up [into heaven], it is manifest that the 
souls of His disciples also, upon whose account the Lord underwent these things, shall go away into the 
invisible place allotted to them by God, and there remain until the resurrection, awaiting that event; then 
receiving their bodies, and rising in their entirety, that is bodily, just as the Lord arose, they shall come 
thus into the presence of God. “For no disciple is above the Master, but every one that is perfect shall be 
as his Master.” As our Master, therefore, did not at once depart, taking flight [to heaven], but awaited the 
time of His resurrection prescribed by the Father, which had been also shown forth through Jonas, and 
rising again after three days was taken up [to heaven]; so ought we also to await the time of our 
resurrection prescribed by God and foretold by the prophets, and so, rising, be taken up, as many as the 
Lord shall account worthy of this [privilege]. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
IN THAT FLESH IN WHICH THE SAINTS HAVE SUFFERED SO MANY AFFLICTIONS, THEY SHALL RECEIVE THE 


FRUITS OF THEIR LABOURS; ESPECIALLY SINCE ALL CREATION WAITS FOR THIS, AND GOD PROMISES IT TO 
ABRAHAM AND HIS SEED 


1. Inasmuch, therefore, as the opinions of certain [orthodox persons] are derived from heretical 
discourses, they are both ignorant of God’s dispensations, and of the mystery of the resurrection of the 
just, and of the [earthly] kingdom which is the commencement of incorruption, by means of which 
kingdom those who shall be worthy are accustomed gradually to partake of the divine nature (capere 
Deum ); and it is necessary to tell them respecting those things, that it behoves the righteous first to 
receive the promise of the inheritance which God promised to the fathers, and to reign in it, when they 
rise again to behold God in this creation which is renovated, and that the judgment should take place 
afterwards. For it is just that in that very creation in which they toiled or were afflicted, being proved in 
every way by suffering, they should receive the reward of their suffering; and that in the creation in which 
they were slain because of their love to God, in that they should be revived again; and that in the creation 
in which they endured servitude, in that they should reign. For God is rich in all things, and all things are 
His. It is fitting, therefore, that the creation itself, being restored to its primeval condition, should without 
restraint be under the dominion of the righteous; and the apostle has made this plain in the Epistle to the 
Romans, when he thus speaks: “For the expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God. For the creature has been subjected to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath 
subjected the same in hope; since the creature itself shall also be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the glorious liberty of the sons of God.” 


2. Thus, then, the promise of God, which He gave to Abraham, remains stedfast. For thus He said: “Lift up 
thine eyes, and look from this place where now thou art, towards the north and south, and east and west. 
For all the earth which thou seest, I will give to thee and to thy seed, even for ever.” And again He says, 
“Arise, and go through the length and breadth of the land, since I will give it unto thee;” and [yet] he did 
not receive an inheritance in it, not even a footstep, but was always a stranger and a pilgrim therein. And 
upon the death of Sarah his wife, when the Hittites were willing to bestow upon him a place where he 
might bury her, he declined it as a gift, but bought the burying-place (giving for it four hundred talents of 
silver) from Ephron the son of Zohar the Hittite. Thus did he await patiently the promise of God, and was 
unwilling to appear to receive from men, what God had promised to give him, when He said again to him 
as follows: “I will give this land to thy seed, from the river of Egypt even unto the great river Euphrates.” 
If, then, God promised him the inheritance of the land, yet he did not receive it during all the time of his 
sojourn there, it must be, that together with his seed, that is, those who fear God and believe in Him, he 
shall receive it at the resurrection of the just. For his seed is the Church, which receives the adoption to 
God through the Lord, as John the Baptist said: “For God is able from the stones to raise up children to 
Abraham.” Thus also the apostle says in the Epistle to the Galatians: “But ye, brethren, as Isaac was, are 
the children of the promise.” And again, in the same Epistle, he plainly declares that they who have 
believed in Christ do receive Christ, the promise to Abraham thus saying, “The promises were spoken to 
Abraham, and to his seed. Now He does not say, And of seeds, as if [He spake] of many, but as of one, And 
to thy seed, which is Christ.” And again, confirming his former words, he says, “Even as Abraham believed 
God, and it was accounted to him for righteousness. Know ye therefore, that they which are of faith are 
the children of Abraham. But the Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the heathen through faith, 
declared to Abraham beforehand, That in thee shall all nations be blessed. So then they which are of faith 
shall be blessed with faithful Abraham.” Thus, then, they who are of faith shall be blessed with faithful 
Abraham, and these are the children of Abraham. Now God made promise of the earth to Abraham and his 
seed; yet neither Abraham nor his seed, that is, those who are justified by faith, do now receive any 
inheritance in it; but they shall receive it at the resurrection of the just. For God is true and faithful; and 
on this account He said, “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


FURTHER PROOFS OF THE SAME PROPOSITION, DRAWN FROM THE PROMISES MADE BY CHRIST, WHEN HE 
DECLARED THAT HE WOULD DRINK OF THE FRUIT OF THE VINE WITH HIS DISCIPLES IN HIS FATHER’S 
KINGDOM, WHILE AT THE SAME TIME HE PROMISED TO REWARD THEM AN HUNDRED-FOLD, AND TO MAKE 
THEM PARTAKE OF BANQUETS. THE BLESSING PRONOUNCED BY JACOB HAD POINTED OUT THIS ALREADY, AS 
PAPIAS AND THE ELDERS HAVE INTERPRETED IT 


1. For this reason, when about to undergo His sufferings, that He might declare to Abraham and those 
with him the glad tidings of the inheritance being thrown open, [Christ], after He had given thanks while 
holding the cup, and had drunk of it, and given it to the disciples, said to them: “Drink ye all of it: this is 
My blood of the new covenant, which shall be shed for many for the remission of sins. But I say unto you, I 
will not drink henceforth of the fruit of this vine, until that day when I will drink it new with you in my 
Father’s kingdom.” Thus, then, He will Himself renew the inheritance of the earth, and will re-organize 
the mystery of the glory of [His] sons; as David says, “He who hath renewed the face of the earth.” He 
promised to drink of the fruit of the vine with His disciples, thus indicating both these points: the 
inheritance of the earth in which the new fruit of the vine is drunk, and the resurrection of His disciples in 
the flesh. For the new flesh which rises again is the same which also received the new cup. And He cannot 
by any means be understood as drinking of the fruit of the vine when settled down with his [disciples] 
above in a super-celestial place; nor, again, are they who drink it devoid of flesh, for to drink of that which 
flows from the vine pertains to flesh, and not spirit. 


2. And for this reason the Lord declared, “When thou makest a dinner or a supper, do not call thy friends, 


nor thy neighbours, nor thy kinsfolk, lest they ask thee in return, and so repay thee. But call the lame, the 
blind, and the poor, and thou shall be blessed, since they cannot recompense thee, but a recompense shall 
be made thee at the resurrection of the just.” And again He says, “Whosoever shall have left lands, or 
houses, or parents, or brethren, or children because of Me, he shall receive in this world an hundred-fold, 
and in that to come he shall inherit eternal life.” For what are the hundred-fold [rewards] in this word, the 
entertainments given to the poor, and the suppers for which a return is made? These are [to take place] in 
the times of the kingdom, that is, upon the seventh day, which has been sanctified, in which God rested 
from all the works which He created, which is the true Sabbath of the righteous, which they shall not be 
engaged in any earthly occupation; but shall have a table at hand prepared for them by God, supplying 
them with all sorts of dishes. 


3. The blessing of Isaac with which he blessed his younger son Jacob has the same meaning, when he 
says, “Behold, the smell of my son is as the smell of a full field which the Lord has blessed.” But “the field 
is the world.” And therefore he added, “God give to thee of the dew of heaven, and of the fatness of the 
earth, plenty of corn and wine. And let the nations serve thee, and kings bow down to thee; and be thou 
lord over thy brother, and thy father’s sons shall bow down to thee: cursed shall be he who shall curse 
thee, and blessed shall be he who shall bless thee.” If any one, then, does not accept these things as 
referring to the appointed kingdom, he must fall into much contradiction and contrariety, as is the case 
with the Jews, who are involved in absolute perplexity. For not only did not the nations in this life serve 
this Jacob; but even after he had received the blessing, he himself going forth [from his home], served his 
uncle Laban the Syrian for twenty years; and not only was he not made lord of his brother, but he did 
himself bow down before his brother Esau, upon his return from Mesopotamia to his father, and offered 
many gifts to him. Moreover, in what way did he inherit much corn and wine here, he who emigrated to 
Egypt because of the famine which possessed the land in which he was dwelling, and became subject to 
Pharaoh, who was then ruling over Egypt? The predicted blessing, therefore, belongs unquestionably to 
the times of the kingdom, when the righteous shall bear rule upon their rising from the dead; when also 
the creation, having been renovated and set free, shall fructify with an abundance of all kinds of food, 
from the dew of heaven, and from the fertility of the earth: as the elders who saw John, the disciple of the 
Lord, related that they had heard from him how the Lord used to teach in regard to these times, and say: 
The days will come, in which vines shall grow, each having ten thousand branches, and in each branch ten 
thousand twigs, and in each true twig ten thousand shoots, and in each one of the shoots ten thousand 
clusters, and on every one of the clusters ten thousand grapes, and every grape when pressed will give 
five and twenty metretes of wine. And when any one of the saints shall lay hold of a cluster, another shall 
cry out, “I am a better cluster, take me; bless the Lord through me.” In like manner [the Lord declared] 
that a grain of wheat would produce ten thousand ears, and that every ear should have ten thousand 
grains, and every grain would yield ten pounds (quinque bilibres) of clear, pure, fine flour; and that all 
other fruit-bearing trees, and seeds and grass, would produce in similar proportions (secundum 
congruentiam iis consequentem); and that all animals feeding [only] on the productions of the earth, 
should [in those days] become peaceful and harmonious among each other, and be in perfect subjection to 
man. 


4. And these things are borne witness to in writing by Papias, the hearer of John, and a companion of 
Polycarp, in his fourth book; for there were five books compiled (suntetagmena) by him. And he says in 
addition, “Now these things are credible to believers.” And he says that, “when the traitor Judas did not 
give credit to them, and put the question, How then can things about to bring forth so abundantly be 
wrought by the Lord?’ the Lord declared, They who shall come to these [times] shall see.’ “ When 
prophesying of these times, therefore, Esaias says: “The wolf also shall feed with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall take his rest with the kid; the calf also, and the bull, and the lion shall eat together; and a 
little boy shall lead them. The ox and the bear shall feed together, and their young ones shall agree 
together; and the lion shall eat straw as well as the ox. And the infant boy shall thrust his hand into the 
asp’s den, into the nest also of the adder’s brood; and they shall do no harm, nor have power to hurt 
anything in my holy mountain.” And again he says, in recapitulation, “Wolves and lambs shall then browse 
together, and the lion shall eat straw like the ox, and the serpent earth as if it were bread; and they shall 
neither hurt nor annoy anything in my holy mountain, saith the Lord.” I am quite aware that some persons 
endeavour to refer these words to the case of savage men, both of different nations and various habits, 
who come to believe, and when they have believed, act in harmony with the righteous. But although this is 
[true] now with regard to some men coming from various nations to the harmony of the faith, nevertheless 
in the resurrection of the just [the words shall also apply] to those animals mentioned. For God is rich in 
all things. And it is right that when the creation is restored, all the animals should obey and be in 
subjection to man, and revert to the food originally given by God (for they had been originally subjected in 
obedience to Adam), that is, the productions of the earth. But some other occasion, and not the present, is 
[to be sought] for showing that the lion shall [then] feed on straw. And this indicates the large size and 
rich quality of the fruits. For if that animal, the lion, feeds upon straw [at that period], of what a quality 
must the wheat itself be whose straw shall serve as suitable food for lions? 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


HE FORTIFIES HIS OPINIONS WITH REGARD TO THE TEMPORAL AND EARTHLY KINGDOM OF THE SAINTS AFTER 
THEIR RESURRECTION, BY THE VARIOUS TESTIMONIES OF ISAIAH, EZEKIEL, JEREMIAH, AND DANIEL; ALSO BY 
THE PARABLE OF THE SERVANTS WATCHING, TO WHOM THE LORD PROMISED THAT HE WOULD MINISTER 


1. Then, too, Isaiah himself has plainly declared that there shall be joy of this nature at the resurrection of 
the just, when he says: “The dead shall rise again; those, too, who are in the tombs shall arise, and those 
who are in the earth shall rejoice. For the dew from Thee is health to them.” And this again Ezekiel also 
says: “Behold, I will open your tombs, and will bring you forth out of your graves; when I will draw my 
people from the sepulchres, and I will put breath in you, and ye shall live; and I will place you on your own 
land, and ye shall know that I am the Lord.” And again the same speaks thus: “These things saith the 
Lord, I will gather Israel from all nations whither they have been driven, and I shall be sanctified in them 
in the sight of the sons of the nations: and they shall dwell in their own land, which I gave to my servant 
Jacob. And they shall dwell in it in peace; and they shall build houses, and plant vineyards, and dwell in 
hope, when I shall cause judgment to fall among all who have dishonoured them, among those who 
encircle them round about; and they shall know that I am the Lord their God, and the God of their 
fathers.” Now I have shown a short time ago that the church is the seed of Abraham; and for this reason, 
that we may know that He who in the New Testament “raises up from the stones children unto Abraham,” 
is He who will gather, according to the Old Testament, those that shall be saved from all the nations, 
Jeremiah says: “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that they shall no more say, The Lord liveth, who 
led the children of Israel from the north, and from every region whither they had been driven; He will 
restore them to their own land which He gave to their fathers.” 


2. That the whole creation shall, according to God’s will, obtain a vast increase, that it may bring forth 
and sustain fruits such [as we have mentioned], Isaiah declares: “And there shall be upon every high 
mountain, and upon every prominent hill, water running everywhere in that day, when many shall perish, 
when walls shall fall. And the light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, seven times that of the day, 
when He shall heal the anguish of His people, and do away with the pain of His stroke.” Now “the pain of 
the stroke” means that inflicted at the beginning upon disobedient man in Adam, that is, death; which 
[stroke] the Lord will heal when He raises us from the dead, and restores the inheritance of the fathers, as 
Isaiah again says: “And thou shall be confident in the Lord, and He will cause thee to pass over the whole 
earth, and feed thee with the inheritance of Jacob thy father.” This is what the Lord declared: “Happy are 
those servants whom the Lord when He cometh shall find watching. Verily I say unto you, that He shall 
gird Himself, and make them to sit down [to meat], and will come forth and serve them. And if He shall 
come in the evening watch, and find them so, blessed are they, because He shall make them sit down, and 
minister to them; or if this be in the second, or it be in the third, blessed are they.” Again John also says 
the very same in the Apocalypse: “Blessed and holy is he who has part in the first resurrection.” Then, too, 
Isaiah has declared the time when these events shall occur; he says: “And I said, Lord, how long? Until the 
cities be wasted without inhabitant, and the houses be without men, and the earth be left a desert. And 
after these things the Lord shall remove us men far away (longe nos faciet Deus homines), and those who 
shall remain shall multiply upon the earth.” Then Daniel also says this very thing: “And the kingdom and 
dominion, and the greatness of those under the heaven, is given to the saints of the Most High God, whose 
kingdom is everlasting, and all dominions shall serve and obey Him.” And lest the promise named should 
be understood as referring to this time, it was declared to the prophet: “And come thou, and stand in thy 
lot at the consummation of the days.” 


3. Now, that the promises were not announced to the prophets and the fathers alone, but to the Churches 
united to these from the nations, whom also the Spirit terms “the islands” (both because they are 
established in the midst of turbulence, suffer the storm of blasphemies, exist as a harbour of safety to 
those in peril, and are the refuge of those who love the height [of heaven], and strive to avoid Bythus, that 
is, the depth of error), Jeremiah thus declares: “Hear the word of the Lord, ye nations, and declare it to 
the isles afar off; say ye, that the Lord will scatter Israel, He will gather him, and keep him, as one feeding 
his flock of sheep. For the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and rescued him from the hand of one stronger than 
he. And they shall come and rejoice in Mount Zion, and shall come to what is good, and into a land of 
wheat, and wine, and fruits, of animals and of sheep; and their soul shall be as a tree bearing fruit, and 
they shall hunger no more. At that time also shall the virgins rejoice in the company of the young men: the 
old men, too, shall be glad, and I will turn their sorrow into joy; and I will make them exult, and will 
magnify them, and satiate the souls of the priests the sons of Levi; and my people shall be satiated with 
my goodness.” Now, in the preceding book I have shown that all the disciples of the Lord are Levites and 
priests, they who used in the temple to profane the Sabbath, but are blameless. Promises of such a nature, 
therefore, do indicate in the clearest manner the feasting of that creation in the kingdom of the righteous, 
which God promises that He will Himself serve. 


4. Then again, speaking of Jerusalem, and of Him reigning there, Isaiah declares, “Thus saith the Lord, 
Happy is he who hath seed in Zion, and servants in Jerusalem. Behold, a righteous king shall reign, and 
princes shall rule with judgment.” And with regard to the foundation on which it shall be rebuilt, he says: 
“Behold, I will lay in order for thee a carbuncle stone, and sapphire for thy foundations; and I will lay thy 
ramparts with jasper, and thy gates with crystal, and thy wall with choice stones: and all thy children shall 
be taught of God, and great shall be the peace of thy children; and in righteousness shalt thou be built 


up.” And yet again does he say the same thing: “Behold, I make Jerusalem a rejoicing, and my people [a 
joy]; for the voice of weeping shall be no more heard in her, nor the voice of crying. Also there shall not be 
there any immature [one], nor an old man who does not fulfil his time: for the youth shall be of a hundred 
years; and the sinner shall die a hundred years old, yet shall be accursed. And they shall build houses, and 
inhabit them themselves; and shall plant vineyards, and eat the fruit of them themselves, and shall drink 
wine. And they shall not build, and others inhabit; neither shall they prepare the vineyard, and others eat. 
For as the days of the tree of life shall be the days of the people in thee; for the works of their hands shall 
endure.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 


HE CONTENDS THAT THESE TESTIMONIES ALREADY ALLEGED CANNOT BE UNDERSTOOD ALLEGORICALLY OF 
CELESTIAL BLESSINGS, BUT THAT THEY SHALL HAVE THEIR FULFILMENT AFTER THE COMING OF ANTICHRIST, 
AND THE RESURRECTION, IN THE TERRESTRIAL JERUSALEM. TO THE FORMER PROPHECIES HE SUBJOINS 
OTHERS DRAWN FROM ISAIAH, JEREMIAH, AND THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN 


1. If, however, any shall endeavour to allegorize [prophecies] of this kind, they shall not be found 
consistent with themselves in all points, and shall be confuted by the teaching of the very expressions [in 
question]. For example: “When the cities” of the Gentiles “shall be desolate, so that they be not inhabited, 
and the houses so that there shall be no men in them and the land shall be left desolate.” “For, behold,” 
says Isaiah, “the day of the Lord cometh past remedy, full of fury and wrath, to lay waste the city of the 
earth, and to root sinners out of it.” And again he says, “Let him be taken away, that he behold not the 
glory of God.” And when these things are done, he says, “God will remove men far away, and those that 
are left shall multiply in the earth.” “And they shall build houses, and shall inhabit them themselves: and 
plant vineyards, and eat of them themselves.” For all these and other words were unquestionably spoken 
in reference to the resurrection of the just, which takes place after the coming of Antichrist, and the 
destruction of all nations under his rule; in [the times of] which [resurrection] the righteous shall reign in 
the earth, waxing stronger by the sight of the Lord: and through Him they shall become accustomed to 
partake in the glory of God the Father, and shall enjoy in the kingdom intercourse and communion with 
the holy angels, and union with spiritual beings; and [with respect to] those whom the Lord shall find in 
the flesh, awaiting Him from heaven, and who have suffered tribulation, as well as escaped the hands of 
the Wicked one. For it is in reference to them that the prophet says: “And those that are left shall multiply 
upon the earth,” And Jeremiah the prophet has pointed out, that as many believers as God has prepared 
for this purpose, to multiply those left upon earth, should both be under the rule of the saints to minister 
to this Jerusalem, and that [His] kingdom shall be in it, saying, “Look around Jerusalem towards the east, 
and behold the joy which comes to thee from God Himself. Behold, thy sons shall come whom thou hast 
sent forth: they shall come in a band from the east even unto the west, by the word of that Holy One, 
rejoicing in that splendour which is from thy God. O Jerusalem, put off thy robe of mourning and of 
affliction, and put on that beauty of eternal splendour from thy God. Gird thyself with the double garment 
of that righteousness proceeding from thy God; place the mitre of eternal glory upon thine head. For God 
will show thy glory to the whole earth under heaven. For thy name shall for ever be called by God Himself, 
the peace of righteousness and glory to him that worships God. Arise, Jerusalem, stand on high, and look 
towards the east, and behold thy sons from the rising of the sun, even to the west, by the Word of that 
Holy One, rejoicing in the very remembrance of God. For the footmen have gone forth from thee, while 
they were drawn away by the enemy. God shall bring them in to thee, being borne with glory as the throne 
of a kingdom. For God has decreed that every high mountain shall be brought low, and the eternal hills, 
and that the valleys be filled, so that the surface of the earth be rendered smooth, that Israel, the glory of 
God, may walk in safety. The woods, too, shall make shady places, and every sweet-smelling tree shall be 
for Israel itself by the command of God. For God shall go before with joy in the light of His splendour, with 
the pity and righteousness which proceeds from Him.” 


2. Now all these things being such as they are, cannot be understood in reference to super-celestial 
matters; “for God,” it is said, “will show to the whole earth that is under heaven thy glory.” But in the 
times of the kingdom, the earth has been called again by Christ [to its pristine condition], and Jerusalem 
rebuilt after the pattern of the Jerusalem above, of which the prophet Isaiah says, “Behold, I have 
depicted thy walls upon my hands, and thou art always in my sight.” And the apostle, too, writing to the 
Galatians, says in like manner, “But the Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother of us all.” 
He does not say this with any thought of an erratic AEon, or of any other power which departed from the 
Pleroma, or of Prunicus, but of the Jerusalem which has been delineated on [God’s] hands. And in the 
Apocalypse John saw this new [Jerusalem] descending upon the new earth. For after the times of the 
kingdom, he says, “I saw a great white throne, and Him who sat upon it, from whose face the earth fled 
away, and the heavens; and there was no more place for them.” And he sets forth, too, the things 
connected with the general resurrection and the judgment, mentioning “the dead, great and small.” “The 
sea,” he says, “gave up the dead which it had in it, and death and hell delivered up the dead that they 
contained; and the books were opened. Moreover,” he says, “the book of life was opened, and the dead 
were judged out of those things that were written in the books, according to their works; and death and 
hell were sent into the lake of fire, the second death.” Now this is what is called Gehenna, which the Lord 
styled eternal fire. “And if any one,” it is said, “was not found written in the book of life, he was sent into 
the lake of fire.” And after this, he says, “I saw a new heaven and a new earth, for the first heaven and 


earth have passed away; also there was no more sea. And I saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down 
from heaven, as a bride adorned for her husband.” “And I heard,” it is said, “a great voice from the throne, 
saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell with them; and they shall be His 
people, and God Himself shall be with them as their God. And He will wipe away every tear from their 
eyes; and death shall be no more, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain, 
because the former things have passed away.” Isaiah also declares the very same: “For there shall be a 
new heaven and a new earth; and there shall be no remembrance of the former, neither shall the heart 
think about them, but they shall find in it joy and exultation.” Now this is what has been said by the 
apostle: “For the fashion of this world passeth away.” To the same purpose did the Lord also declare, 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away.” When these things, therefore, pass away above the earth, John, the 
Lord’s disciple, says that the new Jerusalem above shall [then] descend, as a bride adorned for her 
husband; and that this is the tabernacle of God, in which God will dwell with men. Of this Jerusalem the 
former one is an image—that Jerusalem of the former earth in which the righteous are disciplined 
beforehand for incorruption and prepared for salvation. And of this tabernacle Moses received the pattern 
in the mount; and nothing is capable of being allegorized, but all things are stedfast, and true, and 
substantial, having been made by God for righteous men’s enjoyment. For as it is God truly who raises up 
man, so also does man truly rise from the dead, and not allegorically, as I have shown repeatedly. And as 
he rises actually, so also shall he be actually disciplined beforehand for incorruption, and shall go 
forwards and flourish in the times of the kingdom, in order that he may be capable of receiving the glory 
of the Father. Then, when all things are made new, he shall truly dwell in the city of God. For it is said, 
“He that sitteth on the throne said, Behold, I make all things new. And the Lord says, Write all this; for 
these words are faithful and true. And He said to me, They are done.” And this is the truth of the matter. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


MEN SHALL BE ACTUALLY RAISED: THE WORLD SHALL NOT BE ANNIHILATED; BUT THERE SHALL BE VARIOUS 
MANSIONS FOR THE SAINTS, ACCORDING TO THE RANK ALLOTTED TO EACH INDIVIDUAL. ALL THINGS SHALL BE 
SUBJECT TO GOD THE FATHER, AND SO SHALL HE BE ALL IN ALL 


1. For since there are real men, so must there also be a real establishment (plantationem), that they 
vanish not away among non-existent things, but progress among those which have an actual existence. 
For neither is the substance nor the essence of the creation annihilated (for faithful and true is He who 
has established it), but “the fashion of the world passeth away;” that is, those things among which 
transgression has occurred, since man has grown old in them. And therefore this [present] fashion has 
been formed temporary, God foreknowing all things; as I have pointed out in the preceding book, and have 
also shown, as far as was possible, the cause of the creation of this world of temporal things. But when 
this [present] fashion [of things] passes away, and man has been renewed, and flourishes in an 
incorruptible state, so as to preclude the possibility of becoming old, [then] there shall be the new heaven 
and the new earth, in which the new man shall remain [continually], always holding fresh converse with 
God. And since (or, that) these things shall ever continue without end, Isaiah declares, “For as the new 
heavens and the new earth which I do make, continue in my sight, saith the Lord, so shall your seed and 
your name remain.” And as the presbyters say, Then those who are deemed worthy of an abode in heaven 
shall go there, others shall enjoy the delights of paradise, and others shall possess the splendour of the 
city; for everywhere the Saviour shall be seen according as they who see Him shall be worthy. 


2. [They say, moreover], that there is this distinction between the habitation of those who produce an 
hundred-fold, and that of those who produce sixty-fold, and that of those who produce thirty-fold: for the 
first will be taken up into the heavens, the second will dwell in paradise, the last will inhabit the city; and 
that was on this account the Lord declared, “In My Father’s house are many mansions.” For all things 
belong to God, who supplies all with a suitable dwelling-place; even as His Word says, that a share is 
allotted to all by the Father, according as each person is or shall be worthy. And this is the couch on which 
the guests shall recline, having been invited to the wedding. The presbyters, the disciples of the apostles, 
affirm that this is the gradation and arrangement of those who are saved, and that they advance through 
steps of this nature; also that they ascend through the Spirit to the Son, and through the Son to the 
Father, and that in due time the Son will yield up His work to the Father, even as it is said by the apostle, 
“For He must reign till He hath put all enemies under His feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death.” For in the times of the kingdom, the righteous man who is upon the earth shall then forget to die. 
“But when He saith, All things shall be subdued unto Him, it is manifest that He is excepted who did put 
all things under Him. And when all things shall be subdued unto Him, then shall the Son also Himself be 
subject unto Him who put all things under Him, that God may be all in all.” 


3. John, therefore, did distinctly foresee the first “resurrection of the just,” and the inheritance in the 
kingdom of the earth; and what the prophets have prophesied concerning it harmonize [with his vision]. 
For the Lord also taught these things, when He promised that He would have the mixed cup new with His 
disciples in the kingdom. The apostle, too, has confessed that the creation shall be free from the bondage 
of corruption, [so as to pass] into the liberty of the sons of God. And in all these things, and by them all, 
the same God the Father is manifested, who fashioned man, and gave promise of the inheritance of the 
earth to the fathers, who brought it (the creature) forth [from bondage] at the resurrection of the just, and 
fulfils the promises for the kingdom of His Son; subsequently bestowing in a paternal manner those things 


which neither the eye has seen, nor the ear has heard, nor has [thought concerning them] arisen within 
the heart of man, For there is the one Son, who accomplished His Father’s will; and one human race also 
in which the mysteries of God are wrought, “which the angels desire to look into;” and they are not able to 
search out the wisdom of God, by means of which His handiwork, confirmed and incorporated with His 
Son, is brought to perfection; that His offspring, the First-begotten Word, should descend to the creature 
(facturam), that is, to what had been moulded (plasma), and that it should be contained by Him; and, on 
the other hand, the creature should contain the Word, and ascend to Him, passing beyond the angels, and 
be made after the image and likeness of God. 


Fragments from the Lost Writings of Irenaeus 


I 


I adjure thee, who shalt transcribe this book, by our Lord Jesus Christ, and by His glorious appearing, 
when He comes to judge the living and the dead, that thou compare what thou hast transcribed, and be 
careful to set it right according to this copy from which thou hast transcribed; also, that thou in like 
manner copy down this adjuration, and insert it in the transcript. 


II 


These opinions, Florinus, that I may speak in mild terms, are not of sound doctrine; these opinions are not 
consonant to the Church, and involve their votaries in the utmost impiety; these opinions, even the 
heretics beyond the Church’s pale have never ventured to broach; these opinions, those presbyters who 
preceded us, and who were conversant with the apostles, did not hand down to thee. For, while I was yet a 
boy, I saw thee in Lower Asia with Polycarp, distinguishing thyself in the royal court, and endeavouring to 
gain his approbation. For I have a more vivid recollection of what occurred at that time than of recent 
events (inasmuch as the experiences of childhood, keeping pace with the growth of the soul, become 
incorporated with it); so that I can even describe the place where the blessed Polycarp used to sit and 
discourse—his going out, too, and his coming in—his general mode of life and personal appearance, 
together with the discourses which he delivered to the people; also how he would speak of his familiar 
intercourse with John, and with the rest of those who had seen the Lord; and how he would call their 
words to remembrance. Whatsoever things he had heard from them respecting the Lord, both with regard 
to His miracles and His teaching, Polycarp having thus received [information] from the eye-witnesses of 
the Word of life, would recount them all in harmony with the Scriptures. These things, through, God’s 
mercy which was upon me, I then listened to attentively, and treasured them up not on paper, but in my 
heart; and I am continually, by God’s grace, revolving these things accurately in my mind. And I can bear 
witness before God, that if that blessed and apostolical presbyter had heard any such thing, he would 
have cried out, and stopped his ears, exclaiming as he was wont to do: “O good God, for what times hast 
Thou reserved me, that I should endure these things?” And he would have fled from the very spot where, 
sitting or standing, he had heard such words. This fact, too, can be made clear, from his Epistles which he 
despatched, whether to the neighbouring Churches to confirm them, or to certain of the brethren, 
admonishing and exhorting them. 


Ill 


For the controversy is not merely as regards the day, but also as regards the form itself of the fast. For 
some consider themselves bound to fast one day, others two days, others still more, while others [do so 
during] forty: the diurnal and the nocturnal hours they measure out together as their [fasting] day. And 
this variety among the observers [of the fasts] had not its origin in our time, but long before in that of our 
predecessors, some of whom probably, being not very accurate in their observance of it, handed down to 
posterity the custom as it had, through simplicity or private fancy, been [introduced among them]. And yet 
nevertheless all these lived in peace one with another, and we also keep peace together. Thus, in fact, the 
difference [in observing] the fast establishes the harmony of [our common] faith. And the presbyters 
preceding Soter in the government of the Church which thou dost now rule—I mean, Anicetus and Pius, 
Hyginus and Telesphorus, and Sixtus—did neither themselves observe it [after that fashion], nor permit 
those with them to do so. Notwithstanding this, those who did not keep [the feast in this way] were 
peacefully disposed towards those who came to them from other dioceses in which it was [so] observed 
although such observance was [felt] in more decided contrariety [as presented] to those who did not fall in 
with it; and none were ever cast out [of the Church] for this matter. On the contrary, those presbyters who 
preceded thee, and who did not observe [this custom], sent the Eucharist to those of other dioceses who 
did observe it. And when the blessed Polycarp was sojourning in Rome in the time of Anicetus, although a 
slight controversy had arisen among them as to certain other points, they were at once well inclined 
towards each other [with regard to the matter in hand], not willing that any quarrel should arise between 
them upon this head. For neither could Anicetus persuade Polycarp to forego the observance [in his own 
way], inasmuch as these things had been always [so] observed by John the disciple of our Lord, and by 
other apostles with whom he had been conversant; nor, on the other hand, could Polycarp succeed in 
persuading Anicetus to keep [the observance in his way], for he maintained that he was bound to adhere 
to the usage of the presbyters who preceded him. And in this state of affairs they held fellowship with 
each other; and Anicetus conceded to Polycarp in the Church the celebration of the Eucharist, by way of 
showing him respect; so that they parted in peace one from the other, maintaining peace with the whole 
Church, both those who did observe [this custom] and those who did not. 


IV 


As long as any one has the means of doing good to his neighbours, and does not do so, he shall be 
reckoned a stranger to the love of the Lord. 


Vv 


The will and the energy of God is the effective and foreseeing cause of every time and place and age, and 
of every nature. The will is the reason (logos) of the intellectual soul, which [reason] is within us, 
inasmuch as it is the faculty belonging to it which is endowed with freedom of action. The will is the mind 
desiring [some object], and an appetite possessed of intelligence, yearning after that thing which is 
desired. 


VI 


Since God is vast, and the Architect of the world, and omnipotent, He created things that reach to 
immensity both by the Architect of the world and by an omnipotent will, and with a new effect, potently 
and efficaciously, in order that the entire fulness of those things which have been produced might come 
into being, although they had no previous existence—that is, whatever does not fall under [our] 
observation, and also what lies before our eyes. And so does He contain all things in particular, and leads 
them on to their own proper result, on account of which they were called into being and produced, in no 
way changed into anything else than what it (the end) had originally been by nature. For this is the 
property of the working of God, not merely to proceed to the infinitude of the understanding, or even to 
overpass [our] powers of mind, reason and speech, time and place, and every age; but also to go beyond 
substance, and fulness or perfection. 


VII 


This [custom], of not bending the knee upon Sunday, is a symbol of the resurrection, through which we 
have been set free, by the grace of Christ, from sins, and from death, which has been put to death under 
Him. Now this custom took its rise from apostolic times, as the blessed Irenaeus, the martyr and bishop of 
Lyons, declares in his treatise On Easter, in which he makes mention of Pentecost also; upon which [feast] 
we do not bend the knee, because it is of equal significance with the Lord’s day, for the reason already 
alleged concerning it. 


VII 


For as the ark [of the covenant] was gilded within and without with pure gold, so was also the body of 
Christ pure and resplendent; for it was adorned within by the Word, and shielded without by the Spirit, in 
order that from both [materials] the splendour of the natures might be clearly shown forth. 


IX 


Ever, indeed, speaking well of the deserving, but never ill of the undeserving, we also shall attain to the 
glory and kingdom of God. 


X 


It is indeed proper to God, and befitting His character, to show mercy and pity, and to bring salvation to 
His creatures, even though they be brought under danger of destruction. “For with Him,” says the 
Scripture, “is propitiation.” 


XI 


The business of the Christian is nothing else than to be ever preparing for death (melepan apothneskein). 


XII 


We therefore have formed the belief that [our] bodies also do rise again. For although they go to 
corruption, yet they do not perish; for the earth, receiving the remains, preserves them, even like fertile 
seed mixed with more fertile ground. Again, as a bare grain is sown, and, germinating by the command of 
God its Creator, rises again, clothed upon and glorious, but not before it has died and suffered 
decomposition, and become mingled with the earth; so [it is seen from this, that] we have not entertained 
a vain belief in the resurrection of the body. But although it is dissolved at the appointed time, because of 
the primeval disobedience, it is placed, as it were, in the crucible of the earth, to be recast again; not then 
as this corruptible [body], but pure, and no longer subject to decay: so that to each body its own soul shall 


be restored; and when it is clothed upon with this, it shall not experience sorrow, but shall rejoice, 
continuing permanently in a state of purity, having for its companion a just consort, not an insidious one, 
possessing in every respect the things pertaining to it, it shall receive these with perfect accuracy; it shall 
not receive bodies diverse from what they had been, nor delivered from suffering or disease, nor as 
[rendered] glorious, but as they departed this life, in sins or in righteous actions: and such as they were, 
such shall they be clothed with upon resuming life; and such as they were in unbelief, such shall they be 
faithfully judged. 


XIII 


For when the Greeks, having arrested the slaves of Christian catechumens, then used force against them, 
in order to learn from them some secret thing [practised] among Christians, these slaves, having nothing 
to say that would meet the wishes of their tormentors, except that they had heard from their masters that 
the divine communion was the body and blood of Christ, and imagining that it was actually flesh and 
blood, gave their inquisitors answer to that effect. Then these latter, assuming such to be the case with 
regard to the practices of Christians, gave information regarding it to other Greeks, and sought to compel 
the martyrs Sanctus and Blandina to confess, under the influence of torture, [that the allegation was 
correct]. To these men Blandina replied very admirably in these words: “How should those persons endure 
such [accusations], who, for the sake of the practice [of piety], did not avail themselves even of the flesh 
that was permitted [them to eat]?” 


XIV 


How is it possible to say that the serpent, created by God dumb and irrational, was endowed with reason 
and speech? For if it had the power of itself to speak, to discern, to understand, and to reply to what was 
spoken by the woman, there would have been nothing to prevent every serpent from doing this also. If, 
however, they say again that it was according to the divine will and dispensation that this [serpent] spake 
with a human voice to Eve, they render God the author of sin. Neither was it possible for the evil demon to 
impart speech to a speechless nature, and thus from that which is not to produce that which is; for if that 
were the case, he never would have ceased (with the view of leading men astray) from conferring with 
and deceiving them by means of serpents, and beasts, and birds. From what quarter, too, did it, being a 
beast, obtain information regarding the injunction of God to the man given to him alone, and in secret, not 
even the woman herself being aware of it? Why also did it not prefer to make its attack upon the man 
instead of the woman? And if thou sayest that it attacked her as being the weaker of the two, [I reply 
that], on the contrary, she was the stronger, since she appears to have been the helper of the man in the 
transgression of the commandment. For she did by herself alone resist the serpent, and it was after 
holding out for a while and making opposition that she ate of the tree, being circumvented by craft; 
whereas Adam, making no fight whatever, nor refusal, partook of the fruit handed to him by the woman, 
which is an indication of the utmost imbecility and effeminacy of mind. And the woman indeed, having 
been vanquished in the contest by a demon, is deserving of pardon; but Adam shall deserve none, for he 
was worsted by a woman,—he who, in his own person, had received the command from God. But the 
woman, having heard of the command from Adam, treated it with contempt, either because she deemed it 
unworthy of God to speak by means of it, or because she had her doubts, perhaps even held the opinion 
that the command was given to her by Adam of his own accord. The serpent found her working alone, so 
that he was enabled to confer with her apart. Observing her then either eating or not eating from the 
trees, he put before her the fruit of the [forbidden] tree. And if he saw her eating, it is manifest that she 
was partaker of a body subject to corruption. “For everything going in at the mouth, is cast out into the 
draught.” If then corruptible, it is obvious that she was also mortal. But if mortal, then there was certainly 
no curse; nor was that a [condemnatory] sentence, when the voice of God spake to the man, “For earth 
thou art, and unto earth shall thou return,” as the true course of things proceeds [now and always]. Then 
again, if the serpent observed the woman not eating, how did he induce her to eat who never had eaten? 
And who pointed out to this accursed man-slaying serpent that the sentence of death pronounced against 
them by God would not take [immediate] effect, when He said, “For in the day that ye eat thereof, ye shall 
surely die?” And not this merely, but that along with the impunity [attending their sin] the eyes of those 
should be opened who had not seen until then? But with the opening [of their eyes] referred to, they made 
entrance upon the path of death. 


XV 
When, in times of old, Balaam spake these things in parables, he was not acknowledged; and now, when 


Christ has appeared and fulfilled them, He was not believed. Wherefore [Balaam], foreseeing this, and 
wondering at it, exclaimed, “Alas! alas! who shall live when God brings these things to pass?” 


XVI 


Expounding again the law to that generation which followed those who were slain in the wilderness, he 
published Deuteronomy; not as giving to them a different law from that which had been appointed for 


their fathers, but as recapitulating this latter, in order that they, by hearing what had happened to their 
fathers, might fear God with their whole heart. 


XVII 


By these Christ was typified, and acknowledged, and brought into the world; for He was prefigured in 
Joseph: then from Levi and Judah He was descended according to the flesh, as King and Priest; and He 
was acknowledged by Simeon in the temple: through Zebulon He was believed in among the Gentiles, as 
says the prophet, “the land of Zabulon;” and through Benjamin [that is, Paul] He was glorified, by being 
preached throughout all the world. 


XVIII 


And this was not without meaning; but that by means of the number of the ten men, he (Gideon) might 
appear as having Jesus for a helper, as [is indicated] by the compact entered into with them. And when he 
did not choose to partake with them in their idol-worship, they threw the blame upon him: for “Jerubbaal” 
signifies the judgment-seat of Baal. 


XIX 


“Take unto thee Joshua (‘Iesoun) the son of Nun.” For it was proper that Moses should lead the people out 
of Egypt, but that Jesus (Joshua) should lead them into the inheritance. Also that Moses, as was the case 
with the law, should cease to be, but that Joshua (‘Iesoun), as the word, and no untrue type of the Word 
made flesh (enupostatou), should be a preacher to the people. Then again, [it was fit] that Moses should 
give manna as food to the fathers, but Joshua wheat; as the first-fruits of life, a type of the body of Christ, 
as also the Scripture declares that the manna of the Lord ceased when the people had eaten wheat from 
the land. 


XX 


“And he laid his hands upon him.” The countenance of Joshua was also glorified by the imposition of the 
hands of Moses, but not to the same degree [as that of Moses]. Inasmuch, then, as he had obtained a 
certain degree of grace, [the Lord] said, “And thou shall confer upon him of thy glory.” For [in this case] 
the thing given does not cease to belong to the giver. 


XXI 


But he does not give, as Christ did, by means of breathing, because he is not the fount of the Spirit. 


XXII 


“Thou shall not go with them, neither shalt thou curse the people.” He does not hint at anything with 
regard to the people, for they all lay before his view, but [he refers] to the mystery of Christ pointed out 
beforehand. For as He was to be born of the fathers according to the flesh, the Spirit gives instructions to 
the man (Balaam) beforehand, lest, going forth in ignorance, he might pronounce a curse upon the people. 
Not, indeed, that [his curse] could take any effect contrary to the will of God; but [this was done] as an 
exhibition of the providence of God which He exercised towards them on account of their forefathers. 


XXIII 


“And he mounted upon his ass.” The ass was the type of the body of Christ, upon whom all men, resting 
from their labours, are borne as in a chariot. For the Saviour has taken up the burden of our sins. Now the 
angel who appeared to Balaam was the Word Himself; and in His hand He held a sword, to indicate the 
power which He had from above. 


XXIV 


“God is not as a man.” He thus shows that all men are indeed guilty of falsehood, inasmuch as they 
change from one thing to another (metapheromenoi); but such is not the case with God, for He always 
continues true, perfecting whatever He wishes. 


XXV 


“To inflict vengeance from the Lord on Midian.” For this man (Balaam), when he speaks no longer in the 
Spirit of God, but contrary to God’s law, by setting up a different law with regard to fornication, is 
certainly not then to be counted as a prophet, but as a soothsayer. For he who did not keep to the 


commandment of God, received the just recompense of his own evil devices. 


XXVI 


Know thou that every man is either empty or full. For if he has not the Holy Spirit, he has no knowledge of 
the Creator; he has not received Jesus Christ the Life; he knows not the Father who is in heaven; if he 
does not live after the dictates of reason, after the heavenly law, he is not a sober-minded person, nor does 
he act uprightly: such an one is empty. If, on the other hand, he receives God, who says, “I will dwell with 
them, and walk in them, and I will be their God,” such an one is not empty, but full. 


XXVII 


The little boy, therefore, who guided Samson by the hand, pre-typified John the Baptist, who showed to 
the people the faith in Christ. And the house in which they were assembled signifies the world, in which 
dwell the various heathen and unbelieving nations, offering sacrifice to their idols. Moreover, the two 
pillars are the two covenants. The fact, then, of Samson leaning himself upon the pillars, [indicates] this, 
that the people, when instructed, recognized the mystery of Christ. 


XXVIII 


“And the man of God said, Where did it fall? And he showed him the place. And he cut down a tree, and 
cast it in there, and the iron floated.” This was a sign that souls should be borne aloft (anagoges psuchon) 
through the instrumentality of wood, upon which He suffered who can lead those souls aloft that follow 
His ascension. This event was also an indication of the fact, that when the holy soul of Christ descended 
[to Hades], many souls ascended and were seen in their bodies. For just as the wood, which is the lighter 
body, was submerged in the water; but the iron, the heavier one, floated: so, when the Word of God 
became one with flesh, by a physical and hypostatic union, the heavy and terrestrial [part], having been 
rendered immortal, was borne up into heaven, by the divine nature, after the resurrection. 


XXIX 


The Gospel according to Matthew was written to the Jews. For they laid particular stress upon the fact 
that Christ [should be] of the seed of David. Matthew also, who had a still greater desire [to establish this 
point], took particular pains to afford them convincing proof that Christ is of the seed of David; and 
therefore he commences with [an account of] His genealogy. 


XXX 


“The axe unto the root,” he says, urging us to the knowledge of the truth, and purifying us by means of 
fear, as well as preparing [us] to bring forth fruit in due season. 


XXXI 


Observe that, by means of the grain of mustard seed in the parable, the heavenly doctrine is denoted 
which is sown like seed in the world, as in a field, [seed] which has an inherent force, fiery and powerful. 
For the Judge of the whole world is thus proclaimed, who, having been hidden in the heart of the earth in 
a tomb for three days, and having become a great tree, has stretched forth His branches to the ends of the 
earth. Sprouting out from Him, the twelve apostles, having become fair and fruitful boughs, were made a 
shelter for the nations as for the fowls of heaven, under which boughs, all having taken refuge, as birds 
flocking to a nest, have been made partakers of that wholesome and celestial food which is derived from 
them. 


XXXII 


Josephus says, that when Moses had been brought up in the royal palaces, he was chosen as general 
against the Ethiopians; and having proved victorious, obtained in marriage the daughter of that king, 
since indeed, out of her affection for him, she delivered the city up to him. 


Why was it, that when these two (Aaron and Miriam) had both acted with despite towards him (Moses), 
the latter alone was adjudged punishment? First, because the woman was the more culpable, since both 
nature and the law place the woman in a subordinate condition to the man. Or perhaps it was that Aaron 
was to a certain degree excusable, in consideration of his being the elder [brother], and adorned with the 
dignity of high priest. Then again, inasmuch as the leper was accounted by the law unclean, while at the 
same time the origin and foundation of the priesthood lay in Aaron, [the Lord] did not award a similar 
punishment to him, lest this stigma should attach itself to the entire [sacerdotal] race; but by means of his 
sister’s [example] He awoke his fears, and taught him the same lesson. For Miriam’s punishment affected 
him to such an extent, that no sooner did she experience it, than he entreated [Moses], who had been 


injured, that he would by his intercession do away with the affliction. And he did not neglect to do so, but 
at once poured forth his supplication. Upon this the Lord, who loves mankind, made him understand how 
He had not chastened her as a judge, but as a father; for He said, “If her father had spit in her face, 
should she not be ashamed? Let her be shut out from the camp seven days, and after that let her come in 
again.” 


XXXII 


Inasmuch as certain men, impelled by what considerations I know not, remove from God the half of His 
creative power, by asserting that He is merely the cause of quality resident in matter, and by maintaining 
that matter itself is uncreated, come now let us put the question, What is at any time . . . is immutable. 
Matter, then, is immutable. But if matter be immutable, and the immutable suffers no change in regard to 
quality, it does not form the substance of the world. For which reason it seems to them superfluous, that 
God has annexed qualities to matter, since indeed matter admits of no possible alteration, it being in itself 
an uncreated thing. But further, if matter be uncreated, it has been made altogether according to a 
certain quality, and this immutable, so that it cannot be receptive of more qualities, nor can it be the thing 
of which the world is made. But if the world be not made from it, [this theory] entirely excludes God from 
exercising power on the creation [of the world]. 


XXXIV 


“And dipped himself,” says [the Scripture], “seven times in Jordan.” It was not for nothing that Naaman of 
old, when suffering from leprosy, was purified upon his being baptized, but [it served] as an indication to 
us. For as we are lepers in sin, we are made clean, by means of the sacred water and the invocation of the 
Lord, from our old transgressions; being spiritually regenerated as new-born babes, even as the Lord has 
declared: “Except a man be born again through water and the Spirit, he shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” 


XXXV 


If the corpse of Elisha raised a dead man, how much more shall God, when He has quickened men’s dead 
bodies, bring them up for judgment? 


XXXVI 


True knowledge, then, consists in the understanding of Christ, which Paul terms the wisdom of God 
hidden in a mystery, which “the natural man receiveth not,” the doctrine of the cross; of which if any man 
“taste,” he will not accede to the disputations and quibbles of proud and puffed-up men, who go into 
matters of which they have no perception. For the truth is unsophisticated (aschematistos); and “the word 
is nigh thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart,” as the same apostle declares, being easy of comprehension to 
those who are obedient. For it renders us like to Christ, if we experience “the power of his resurrection 
and the fellowship of His sufferings.” For this is the affinity of the apostolical teaching and the most holy 
“faith delivered unto us,” which the unlearned receive, and those of slender knowledge have taught, not 
“giving heed to endless genealogies,” but studying rather [to observe] a straightforward course of life; 
lest, having been deprived of the Divine Spirit, they fail to attain to the kingdom of heaven. For truly the 
first thing is to deny one’s self and to follow Christ; and those who do this are borne onward to perfection, 
having fulfilled all their Teacher’s will, becoming sons of God by spiritual regeneration, and heirs of the 
kingdom of heaven; those who seek which first shall not be forsaken. 


XXXVII 


Those who have become acquainted with the secondary (i.e., under Christ) constitutions of the apostles, 
are aware that the Lord instituted a new oblation in the new covenant, according to [the declaration of] 
Malachi the prophet. For, “from the rising of the sun even to the setting my name has been glorified 
among the Gentiles, and in every place incense is offered to my name, and a pure sacrifice;” as John also 
declares in the Apocalypse: “The incense is the prayers of the saints.” Then again, Paul exhorts us “to 
present our bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service.” And 
again, “Let us offer the sacrifice of praise, that is, the fruit of the lips.” Now those oblations are not 
according to the law, the handwriting of which the Lord took away from the midst by cancelling it; but 
they are according to the Spirit, for we must worship God “in spirit and in truth.” And therefore the 
oblation of the Eucharist is not a carnal one, but a spiritual; and in this respect it is pure. For we make an 
oblation to God of the bread and the cup of blessing, giving Him thanks in that He has commanded the 
earth to bring forth these fruits for our nourishment. And then, when we have perfected the oblation, we 
invoke the Holy Spirit, that He may exhibit this sacrifice, both the bread the body of Christ, and the cup 
the blood of Christ, in order that the receivers of these antitypes may obtain remission of sins and life 
eternal. Those persons, then, who perform these oblations in remembrance of the Lord, do not fall in with 
Jewish views, but, performing the service after a spiritual manner, they shall be called sons of wisdom. 


XXXVIIT 


The apostles ordained, that “we should not judge any one in respect to meat or drink, or in regard to a 
feast day, or the new moons, or the sabbaths.” Whence then these contentions? whence these schisms? 
We keep the feast, but in the leaven of malice and wickedness, cutting in pieces the Church of God; and 
we preserve what belongs to its exterior, that we may cast away these better things, faith and love. We 
have heard from the prophetic words that these feasts and fasts are displeasing to the Lord. 


XXXIX 


Christ, who was called the Son of God before the ages, was manifested in the fulness of time, in order that 
He might cleanse us through His blood, who were under the power of sin, presenting us as pure sons to 
His Father, if we yield ourselves obediently to the chastisement of the Spirit. And in the end of time He 
shall come to do away with all evil, and to reconcile all things, in order that there may be an end of all 
impurities. 


XL 
“And he found the jaw-bone of an ass.” It is to be observed that, after [Samson had committed] 
fornication, the holy Scripture no longer speaks of the things happily accomplished by him in connection 


with the formula, “The Spirit of the Lord came upon him.” For thus, according to the holy apostle, the sin 
of fornication is perpetrated against the body, as involving also sin against the temple of God. 


XLI 

This indicates the persecution against the Church set on foot by the nations who still continue in unbelief. 
But he (Samson) who suffered those things, trusted that there would be a retaliation against those waging 
this war. But retaliation through what means? First of all, by his betaking himself to the Rock not 


cognizable to the senses; secondly, by the finding of the jaw-bone of an ass. Now the type of the jaw-bone 
is the body of Christ. 


XLII 


Speaking always well of the worthy, but never ill of the unworthy, we also shall attain to the glory and 
kingdom of God. 


XLII 
In these things there was signified by prophecy that the people, having become transgressors, shall be 


bound by the chains of their own sins. But the breaking of the bonds of their own accord indicates that, 
upon repentance, they shall be again loosed from the shackles of sin. 


XLIV 


It is not an easy thing for a soul, under the influence of error, to be persuaded of the contrary opinion. 


XLV 
“And Balaam the son of Beor they slew with the sword.” For, speaking no longer by the Spirit of God, but 
setting up another law of fornication contrary to the law of God, this man shall no longer be reckoned as a 


prophet, but as a soothsayer. For, as he did not continue in the commandment of God, he received the just 
reward of his evil devices. 


XLVI 


“The god of the world;” that is, Satan, who was designated God to those who believe not. 


XLVI 


The birth of John [the Baptist] brought the dumbness of Zacharias to an end. For he did not burden his 
father, when the voice issued forth from silence; but as when not believed it rendered him tongue-tied, so 
did the voice sounding out clearly set his father free, to whom he had both been announced and born. 
Now the voice and the burning light were a precursor of the Word and the Light. 


XLVII 


As therefore seventy tongues are indicated by number, and from dispersion the tongues are gathered into 
one by means of their interpretation; so is that ark declared a type of the body of Christ, which is both 
pure and immaculate. For as that ark was gilded with pure gold both within and without, so also is the 
body of Christ pure and resplendent, being adorned within by the Word, and shielded on the outside by 
the Spirit, in order that from both [materials] the splendour of the natures might be exhibited together. 


XLIX 


Now therefore, by means of this which has been already brought forth a long time since, the Word has 
assigned an interpretation. We are convinced that there exist [so to speak] two men in each one of us. The 
one is confessedly a hidden thing, while the other stands apparent; one is corporeal, the other spiritual; 
although the generation of both may be compared to that of twins. For both are revealed to the world as 
but one, for the soul was not anterior to the body in its essence; nor, in regard to its formation, did the 
body precede the soul: but both these were produced at one time; and their nourishment consists in purity 
and sweetness. 


L 


For then there shall in truth be a common joy consummated to all those who believe unto life, and in each 
individual shall be confirmed the mystery of the Resurrection, and the hope of incorruption, and the 
commencement of the eternal kingdom, when God shall have destroyed death and the devil. For that 
human nature and flesh which has risen again from the dead shall die no more; but after it had been 
changed to incorruption, and made like to spirit, when the heaven was opened, [our Lord] full of glory 
offered it (the flesh) to the Father. 


LI 


Now, however, inasmuch as the books of these men may possibly have escaped your observation, but have 
come under our notice, I call your attention to them, that for the sake of your reputation you may expel 
these writings from among you, as bringing disgrace upon you, since their author boasts himself as being 
one of your company. For they constitute a stumbling-block to many, who simply and unreservedly receive, 
as coming from a presbyter, the blasphemy which they utter against God. Just [consider] the writer of 
these things, how by means of them he does not injure assistants [in divine service] only, who happen to 
be prepared in mind for blasphemies against God, but also damages those among us, since by his books 
he imbues their minds with false doctrines concerning God. 


LII 


The sacred books acknowledge with regard to Christ, that as He is the Son of man, so is the same Being 
not a [mere] man; and as He is flesh, so is He also spirit, and the Word of God, and God. And as He was 
born of Mary in the last times, so did He also proceed from God as the First-begotten of every creature; 
and as He hungered, so did He satisfy [others]; and as He thirsted, so did He of old cause the Jews to 
drink, for the “Rock was Christ” Himself: thus does Jesus now give to His believing people power to drink 
spiritual waters, which spring up to life eternal. And as He was the son of David, so was He also the Lord 
of David. And as He was from Abraham, so did He also exist before Abraham. And as He was the servant 
of God, so is He the Son of God, and Lord of the universe. And as He was spit upon ignominiously, so also 
did He breathe the Holy Spirit into His disciples. And as He was saddened, so also did He give joy to His 
people. And as He was capable of being handled and touched, so again did He, in a non-apprehensible 
form, pass through the midst of those who sought to injure Him, and entered without impediment through 
closed doors. And as He slept, so did He also rule the sea, the winds, and the storms. And as He suffered, 
so also is He alive, and life-giving, and healing all our infirmity. And as He died, so is He also the 
Resurrection of the dead. He suffered shame on earth, while He is higher than all glory and praise in 
heaven; who, “though He was crucified through weakness, yet He liveth by divine power;” who 
“descended into the lower parts of the earth,” and who “ascended up above the heavens;” for whom a 
manger sufficed, yet who filled all things; who was dead, yet who liveth for ever and ever. Amen. 


LITI 


With regard to Christ, the law and the prophets and the evangelists have proclaimed that He was born of 
a virgin, that He suffered upon a beam of wood, and that He appeared from the dead; that He also 
ascended to the heavens, and was glorified by the Father, and is the Eternal King; that He is the perfect 
Intelligence, the Word of God, who was begotten before the light; that He was the Founder of the 
universe, along with it (light), and the Maker of man; that He is All in all: Patriarch among the patriarchs; 
Law in the laws; Chief Priest among priests; Ruler among kings; the Prophet among prophets; the Angel 
among angels; the Man among men; Son in the Father; God in God; King to all eternity. For it is He who 
sailed [in the ark] along with Noah, and who guided Abraham; who was bound along with Isaac, and was a 
Wanderer with Jacob; the Shepherd of those who are saved, and the Bridegroom of the Church; the Chief 


also of the cherubim, the Prince of the angelic powers; God of God; Son of the Father; Jesus Christ; King 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


LIV 


The law and the prophets and evangelists have declared that Christ was born of a virgin, and suffered on 
the cross; was raised also from the dead, and taken up to heaven; that He was glorified, and reigns for 
ever. He is Himself termed the Perfect Intellect, the Word of God. He is the First-begotten, after a 
transcendent manner, the Creator of man; All in all; Patriarch among the patriarchs; Law in the law; the 
Priest among priests; among kings Prime Leader; the Prophet among the prophets; the Angel among 
angels; the Man among men; Son in the Father; God in God; King to all eternity. He was sold with Joseph, 
and He guided Abraham; was bound along with Isaac, and wandered with Jacob; with Moses He was 
Leader, and, respecting the people, Legislator. He preached in the prophets; was incarnate of a virgin; 
born in Bethlehem; received by John, and baptized in Jordan; was tempted in the desert, and proved to be 
the Lord. He gathered the apostles together, and preached the kingdom of heaven; gave light to the blind, 
and raised the dead; was seen in the temple, but was not held by the people as worthy of credit; was 
arrested by the priests, conducted before Herod, and condemned in the presence of Pilate; He manifested 
Himself in the body, was suspended upon a beam of wood, and raised from the dead; shown to the 
apostles, and, having been carried up to heaven, sitteth on the right hand of the Father, and has been 
glorified by Him as the Resurrection of the dead. Moreover, He is the Salvation of the lost, the Light to 
those dwelling in darkness, and Redemption to those who have been born; the Shepherd of the saved, and 
the Bridegroom of the Church; the Charioteer of the cherubim, the Leader of the angelic host; God of God; 
Jesus Christ our Saviour. 


LV 


“Then drew near unto Him the mother of Zebedee’s children, with her sons, worshipping, and seeking a 
certain thing from Him.” These people are certainly not void of understanding, nor are the words set forth 
in that passage of no signification: being stated beforehand like a preface, they have some agreement with 
those points formerly expounded. 


“Then drew near.” Sometimes virtue excites our admiration, not merely on account of the display which is 
given of it, but also of the occasion when it was manifested. I may refer, for example, to the premature 
fruit of the grape, or of the fig, or to any fruit whatsoever, from which, during its process [of growth], no 
man expects maturity or full development; yet, although any one may perceive that it is still somewhat 
imperfect, he does not for that reason despise as useless the immature grape when plucked, but he 
gathers it with pleasure as appearing early in the season; nor does he consider whether the grape is 
possessed of perfect sweetness; nay, he at once experiences satisfaction from the thought that this one 
has appeared before the rest. Just in the same way does God also, when He perceives the faithful 
possessing wisdom though still imperfect, and but a small degree of faith, overlook their defect in this 
respect, and therefore does not reject them; nay, but on the contrary, He kindly welcomes and accepts 
them as premature fruits, and honours the mind, whatsoever it may be, which is stamped with virtue, 
although not yet perfect. He makes allowance for it, as being among the harbingers of the vintage, and 
esteems it highly, inasmuch as, being of a readier disposition than the rest, it has forestalled, as it were, 
the blessing to itself. 


Abraham therefore, Isaac, and Jacob, our fathers, are to be esteemed before all, since they did indeed 
afford us such early examples of virtue. How many martyrs can be compared to Daniel? How many 
martyrs, I ask, can rival the three youths in Babylon, although the memory of the former has not been 
brought before us so conspicuously as that of the latter? These were truly first-fruits, and indications of 
the [succeeding] fructification. Hence God has directed their life to be recorded, as a model for those who 
should come after. 


And that their virtue was thus accepted by God, as the first-fruits of the produce, hear what He has 
Himself declared: “As a grape,” He says, “I have found Israel in the wilderness, and as first-ripe figs your 
fathers.” Call not therefore the faith of Abraham merely blessed because he believed. Do you wish to look 
upon Abraham with admiration? Then behold how that one man alone professed piety when in the world 
six hundred had been contaminated with error. Dost thou wish Daniel to carry thee away to amazement? 
Behold that [city] Babylon, haughty in the flower and pride of impiousness, and its inhabitants completely 
given over to sin of every description. But he, emerging from the depth, spat out the brine of sins, and 
rejoiced to plunge into the sweet waters of piety. And now, in like manner, with regard to that mother of 
Zebedee’s children, do not admire merely what she said, but also the time at which she uttered these 
words. For when was it that she drew near to the Redeemer? Not after the resurrection, nor after the 
preaching of His name, nor after the establishment of His kingdom; but it was when the Lord said, 
“Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and the Son of man shall be delivered to the chief priests and the scribes; 
and they shall kill Him, and on the third day He shall rise again.” 


These things the Saviour told in reference to His sufferings and cross; to these persons He predicted His 


passion. Nor did He conceal the fact that it should be of a most ignominious kind, at the hands of the chief 
priests. This woman, however, had attached another meaning to the dispensation of His sufferings. The 
Saviour was foretelling death; and she asked for the glory of immortality. The Lord was asserting that He 
must stand arraigned before impious judges; but she, taking no note of that judgment, requested as of the 
judge: “Grant,” she said, “that these my two sons may sit, one on the right hand, and the other on the left, 
in Thy glory.” In the one case the passion is referred to, in the other the kingdom is understood. The 
Saviour was speaking of the cross, while she had in view the glory which admits no suffering. This woman, 
therefore, as I have already said, is worthy of our admiration, not merely for what she sought, but also for 
the occasion of her making the request. 


She did indeed suffer, not merely as a pious person, but also as a woman. For, having been instructed by 
His words, she considered and believed that it would come to pass, that the kingdom of Christ should 
flourish in glory, and walk in its vastness throughout the world, and be increased by the preaching of 
piety. She understood, as was [in fact] the case, that He who appeared in a lowly guise had delivered and 
received every promise. I will inquire upon another occasion, when I come to treat upon this humility, 
whether the Lord rejected her petition concerning His kingdom. But she thought that the same confidence 
would not be possessed by her, when, at the appearance of the angels, He should be ministered to by the 
angels, and receive service from the entire heavenly host. Taking the Saviour, therefore, apart in a retired 
place, she earnestly desired of Him those things which transcend every human nature. 
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Book First 


Visions 


VISION FIRST 
AGAINST FILTHY AND PROUD THOUGHTS, AND THE CARELESSNESS OF HERMAS IN CHASTISING HIS SONS 


CHAP. I 


He who had brought me up, sold me to one Rhode in Rome. Many years after this I recognised her, and I 
began to love her as a sister. Some time after, I saw her bathe in the river Tiber; and I gave her my hand, 
and drew her out of the river. The sight of her beauty made me think with myself, “I should be a happy 
man if I could but get a wife as handsome and good as she is.” This was the only thought that passed 
through me: this and nothing more. A short time after this, as I was walking on my road to the villages, 
and magnifying the creatures of God, and thinking how magnificent, and beautiful, and powerful they are, 
I fell asleep. And the Spirit carried me away, and took me through a pathless place, through which a man 
could not travel, for it was situated in the midst of rocks; it was rugged and impassible on account of 
water. Having passed over this river, I came to a plain. I then bent down on my knees, and began to pray 
to the Lord, and to confess my sins. And as I prayed, the heavens were opened, and I see the woman 
whom I had desired saluting me from the sky, and saying, “Hail, Hermas!” And looking up to her, I said, 
“Lady, what doest thou here?” And she answered me, “I have been taken up here to accuse you of your 
sins before the Lord.” “Lady,” said I, “are you to be the subject of my accusation?” “No,” said she; “but 
hear the words which I am going to speak to you. God, who dwells in the heavens, and made out of 
nothing the things that exist, and multiplied and increased them on account of His holy Church, is angry 
with you for having sinned against me.” I answered her, “Lady, have I sinned against you? How? or when 
spoke I an unseemly word to you? Did I not always think of you as a lady? Did I not always respect you as 
a sister? Why do you falsely accuse me of this wickedness and impurity?” With a smile she replied to me, 
“The desire of wickedness arose within your heart. Is it not your opinion that a righteous man commits sin 
when an evil desire arises in his heart? There is sin in such a case, and the sin is great,” said she; “for the 
thoughts of a righteous man should be righteous. For by thinking righteously his character is established 
in the heavens, and he has the Lord merciful to him in every business. But such as entertain wicked 
thoughts in their minds are bringing upon themselves death and captivity; and especially is this the case 
with those who set their affections on this world, and glory in their riches, and look not forward to the 
blessings of the life to come. For many will their regrets be; for they have no hope, but have despaired of 
themselves and their life. But do thou pray to God, and He will heal thy sins, and the sins of thy whole 
house, and of all the saints.” 


CHAP. II 


After she had spoken these words, the heavens were shut. I was overwhelmed with sorrow and fear, and 
said to myself, “If this sin is assigned to me, how can I be saved, or how shall I propitiate God in regard to 
my sins, which are of the grossest character? With what words shall I ask the Lord to be merciful to me?” 
While I was thinking over these things, and discussing them in my mind, I saw opposite to me a chair, 
white, made of white wool, of great size. And there came up an old woman, arrayed in a splendid robe, 
and with a book in her hand; and she sat down alone, and saluted me, “Hail, Hermas!” And in sadness and 
tears I said to her, “Lady, hail!” And she said to me, “Why are you downcast, Hermas? for you were wont 
to be patient and temperate, and always smiling. Why are you so gloomy, and not cheerful?” I answered 
her and said, “O Lady, I have been reproached by a very good woman, who says that I sinned against her.” 
And she said, “Far be such a deed from a servant of God. But perhaps a desire after her has arisen within 
your heart. Such a wish, in the case of the servants of God, produces sin. For it is a wicked and horrible 
wish in an all-chaste and already well-tried spirit to desire an evil deed; and especially for Hermas so to 
do, who keeps himself from all wicked desire, and is full of all simplicity, and of great guilelessness.” 


CHAP III 


“But God is not angry with you on account of this, but that you may convert your house, which have 
committed iniquity against the Lord, and against you, their parents. And although you love your sons, yet 
did you not warn your house, but permitted them to be terribly corrupted. On this account is the Lord 
angry with you, but He will heal all the evils which have been done in your house. For, on account of their 
sins and iniquities, you have been destroyed by the affairs of this world. But now the mercy of the Lord 
has taken pity on you and your house, and will strengthen you, and establish you in his glory. Only be not 


easy-minded, but be of good courage and comfort your house. For as a smith hammers out his work, and 
accomplishes whatever he wishes , so shall righteous daily speech overcome all iniquity. Cease not 
therefore to admonish your sons; for I know that, if they will repent with all their heart, they will be 
enrolled in the Books of Life with the saints.” Having ended these words, she said to me, “Do you wish to 
hear me read?” I say to her, “Lady, I do.” “Listen then, and give ear to the glories of God.” And then I 
heard from her, magnificently and admirably, things which my memory could not retain. For all the words 
were terrible, such as man could not endure. The last words, however, I did remember; for they were 
useful to us, and gentle. “Lo, the God of powers, who by His invisible strong power and great wisdom has 
created the world, and by His glorious counsel has surrounded His creation with beauty, and by His 
strong word has fixed the heavens and laid the foundations of the earth upon the waters, and by His own 
wisdom and providence has created His holy Church, which He has blessed, lo! He removes the heavens 
and the mountains, the hills and the seas, and all things become plain to His elect, that He may bestow on 
them the blessing which He has promised them, with much glory and joy, if only they shall keep the 
commandments of God which they have received in great faith.” 


CHAP. IV 


When she had ended her reading, she rose from the chair, and four young men came and carried off the 
chair and went away to the east. And she called me to herself and touched my breast, and said to me, 
“Have you been pleased with my reading?” And I say to her, “Lady, the last words please me, but the first 
are cruel and harsh.” Then she said to me, “The last are for the righteous: the first are for heathens and 
apostates.” And while she spoke to me, two men appeared and raised her on their shoulders, and they 
went to where the chair was in the east. With joyful countenance did she depart; and as she went, she said 
to me, “Behave like a man, Hermas.” 


VISION SECOND 


AGAIN, OF HIS NEGLECT IN CHASTISING HIS TALKATIVE WIFE AND HIS LUSTFUL SONS, AND OF HIS CHARACTER 


CHAP. I 


As I was going to the country about the same time as on the previous year, in my walk I recalled to 
memory the vision of that year. And again the Spirit carried me away, and took me to the same place 
where I had been the year before. On coming to that place, I bowed my knees and began to pray to the 
Lord, and to glorify His name, because He had deemed me worthy, and had made known to me my former 
sins. On rising from prayer, I see opposite me that old woman, whom I had seen the year before, walking 
and reading some book. And she says to me, “Can you carry a report of these things to the elect of God?” I 
say to her, “Lady, so much I cannot retain in my memory, but give me the book and I shall transcribe it.” 
“Take it,” says she, “and you will give it back to me.” Thereupon I took it, and going away into a certain 
part of the country, I transcribed the whole of it letter by letter; but the syllables of it I did not catch. No 
sooner, however, had I finished the writing of the book, than all of a sudden it was snatched from my 
hands; but who the person was that snatched it, I saw not. 


CHAP. II 


Fifteen days after, when I had fasted and prayed much to the Lord, the knowledge of the writing was 
revealed to me. Now the writing was to this effect: “Your seed, O Hermas, has sinned against God, and 
they have blasphemed against the Lord, and in their great wickedness they have betrayed their parents. 
And they passed as traitors of their parents, and by their treachery did they not reap profit. And even now 
they have added to their sins lusts and iniquitous pollutions, and thus their iniquities have been filled up. 
But make known these words to all your children, and to your wife, who is to be your sister. For she does 
not restrain her tongue, with which she commits iniquity; but, on hearing these words, she will control 
herself, and will obtain mercy. For after you have made known to them these words which my Lord has 
commanded me to reveal to you, then shall they be forgiven all the sins which in former times they 
committed, and forgiveness will be granted to all the saints who have sinned even to the present day, if 
they repent with all their heart, and drive all doubts from their minds. For the Lord has sworn by His 
glory, in regard to His elect, that if any one of them sin after a certain day which has been fixed, he shall 
not be saved. For the repentance of the righteous has limits. Filled up are the days of repentance to all the 
saints; but to the heathen, repentance will be possible even to the last day. You will tell, therefore, those 
who preside over the Church, to direct their ways in righteousness, that they may receive in full the 
promises with great glory. Stand stedfast, therefore, ye who work righteousness, and doubt not, that your 
passage may be with the holy angels. Happy ye who endure the great tribulation that is coming on, and 
happy they who shall not deny their own life. For the Lord hath sworn by His Son, that those who denied 
their Lord have abandoned their life in despair, for even now these are to deny Him in the days that are 
coming. To those who denied in earlier times, God became gracious, on account of His exceeding tender 
mercy.” 


CHAP III 


“But as for you, Hermas, remember not the wrongs done to you by your children, nor neglect your sister, 
that they may be cleansed from their former sins. For they will be instructed with righteous instruction, if 
you remember not the wrongs they have done you. For the remembrance of wrongs worketh death. And 
you, Hermas, have endured great personal tribulations on account of the transgressions of your house, 
because you did not attend to them, but were careless and engaged in your wicked transactions. But you 
are saved, because you did not depart from the living God, and on account of your simplicity and great 
selfcontrol. These have saved you, if you remain stedfast. And they will save all who act in the same 
manner, and walk in guilelessness and simplicity. Those who possess such virtues will wax strong against 
every form of wickedness, and will abide unto eternal life. Blessed are all they who practice 
righteousness, for they shall never be destroyed. Now you will tell Maximus: Lo! tribulation cometh on. If 
it seemeth good to thee, deny again. The Lord is near to them who return unto Him, as it is written in 
Eldad and Modat, who prophesied to the people in the wilderness.” 


CHAP. IV 


Now a revelation was given to me, my brethren, while I slept, by a young man of comely appearance, who 
said to me, “Who do you think that old woman is from whom you received the book?” And I said, “The 
Sibyl.” “You are in a mistake,” says he; “it is not the Sibyl.” “Who is it then?” say I. And he said, “It is the 
Church.” And I said to him, “Why then is she an old woman?” “Because,” said he, “she was created first of 
all. On this account is she old. And for her sake was the world made.” After that I saw a vision in my 
house, and that old woman came and asked me, if I had yet given the book to the presbyters. And I said 
that I had not. And then she said, “You have done well, for I have some words to add. But when I finish all 
the words, all the elect will then become acquainted with them through you. You will write therefore two 
books, and you will send the one to Clemens and the other to Grapte. And Clemens will send his to foreign 
countries, for permission has been granted to him to do so. And Grapte will admonish the widows and the 
orphans. But you will read the words in this city, along with the presbyters who preside over the Church.” 


VISION THIRD 
CONCERNING THE BUILDING OF THE TRIUMPHANT CHURCH, AND THE VARIOUS CLASSES OF REPROBATE MEN 


CHAP. I 


The vision which I saw, my brethren, was of the following nature. Having fasted frequently, and having 
prayed to the Lord that He would show me the revelation which He promised to show me through that old 
woman, the same night that old woman appeared to me, and said to me, “Since you are so anxious and 
eager to know all things, go into the part of the country where you tarry; and about the fifth hour I shall 
appear unto you, and show you all that you ought to see.” I asked her, saying “Lady, into what part of the 
country am I to go?” And she said, “Into any part you wish.” Then I chose a spot which was suitable, and 
retired. Before, however, I began to speak and to mention the place, she said to me, “I will come where 
you wish.” Accordingly, I went to the country, and counted the hours, and reached the place where I had 
promised to meet her. And I see an ivory seat ready placed, and on it a linen cushion, and above the linen 
cushion was spread a covering of fine linen. Seeing these laid out, and yet no one in the place, I began to 
feel awe, and as it were a trembling seized hold of me, and my hair stood on end, and as it were a horror 
came upon me when I saw that I was all alone. But on coming back to myself and calling to mind the glory 
of God, I took courage, bent my knees, and again confessed my sins to God as I had done before. 
Whereupon the old woman approached, accompanied by six young men whom I had also seen before; and 
she stood behind me, and listened to me, as I prayed and confessed my sins to the Lord. And touching me 
she said, “Hermas, cease praying continually for your sins; pray for righteousness, that you may have a 
portion of it immediately in your house.” On this, she took me up by the hand, and brought me to the seat, 
and said to the young men, “Go and build.” When the young men had gone and we were alone, she said to 
me, “Sit here.” I say to her, “Lady, permit my elders to be seated first.” “Do what I bid you,” said she; “sit 
down.” When I would have sat down on her right, she did not permit me, but with her hand beckoned to 
me to sit down on the left. While I was thinking about this, and feeling vexed that she did not let me sit on 
the right, she said, “Are you vexed, Hermas? The place to the right is for others who have already pleased 
God, and have suffered for His name’s sake; and you have yet much to accomplish before you can sit with 
them. But abide as you now do in your simplicity, and you will sit with them, and with all who do their 
deeds and bear what they have borne.” 


CHAP. II 


“What have they borne?” said I. “Listen,” said she: “scourges, prisons, great tribulations, crosses, wild 
beasts, for God’s name’s sake. On this account is assigned to them the division of sanctification on the 
right hand, and to every one who shall suffer for God’s name: to the rest is assigned the division on the 
left. But both for those who sit on the right, and those who sit on the left, there are the same gifts and 
promises; only those sit on the right, and have some glory. You then are eager to sit on the right with 


them, but your shortcomings are many. But you will be cleansed from your shortcomings; and all who are 
not given to doubts shall be cleansed from all their iniquities up till this day.” Saying this, she wished to go 
away. But falling down at her feet, I begged her by the Lord that she would show me the vision which she 
had promised to show me. And then she again took hold of me by the hand, and raised me, and made me 
sit on the seat to the left; and lifting up a splendid rod, she said to me, “Do you see something great?” And 
I say, “Lady, I see nothing.” She said to me, “Lo! do you not see opposite to you a great tower, built upon 
the waters, of splendid square stones?” For the tower was built square by those six young men who had 
come with her. But myriads of men were carrying stones to it, some dragging them from the depths, 
others removing them from the land, and they handed them to these six young men. They were taking 
them and building; and those of the stones that were dragged out of the depths, they placed in the 
building just as they were: for they were polished and fitted exactly into the other stones, and became so 
united one with another that the lines of juncture could not be perceived. And in this way the building of 
the tower looked as if it were made out of one stone. Those stones, however, which were taken from the 
earth suffered a different fate; for the young men rejected some of them, some they fitted into the 
building, and some they cut down, and cast far away from the tower. Many other stones, however, lay 
around the tower, and the young men did not use them in building; for some of them were rough, others 
had cracks in them, others had been made too short, and others were white and round, but did not fit into 
the building of the tower. Moreover, I saw other stones thrown far away from the tower, and falling into 
the public road; yet they did not remain on the road, but were rolled into a pathless place. And I saw 
others falling into the fire and burning, others falling close to the water, and yet not capable of being 
rolled into the water, though they wished to be rolled down, and to enter the water. 


CHAP III 


On showing me these visions, she wished to retire. I said to her, “What is the use of my having seen all 
this, while I do not know what it means?” She said to me, “You are a cunning fellow, wishing to know 
everything that relates to the tower.” “Even so, O Lady,” said I, “that I may tell it to my brethren, that, 
hearing this, they may know the Lord in much glory.” And she said, “Many indeed shall hear, and hearing, 
some shall be glad, and some shall weep. But even these, if they hear and repent, shall also rejoice. Hear, 
then, the parables of the tower; for I will reveal all to you, and give me no more trouble in regard to 
revelation: for these revelations have an end, for they have been completed. But you will not cease 
praying for revelations, for you are shameless. The tower which you see building is myself, the Church, 
who have appeared to you now and on the former occasion. Ask, then, whatever you like in regard to the 
tower, and I will reveal it to you, that you may rejoice with the saints.” I said unto her, “Lady, since you 
have vouchsafed to reveal all to me this once, reveal it.” She said to me, “Whatsoever ought to be 
revealed, will be revealed; only let your heart be with God, and doubt not whatsoever you shall see.” I 
asked her, “Why was the tower built upon the waters, O Lady?” She answered, “I told you before, and you 
still inquire carefully: therefore inquiring you shall find the truth. Hear then why the tower is built upon 
the waters. It is because your life has been, and will be, saved through water. For the tower was founder 
on the word of the almighty and glorious Name and it is kept together by the invisible power of the Lord.” 


CHAP. IV 


In reply I said to her, “This is magnificent and marvellous. But who are the six young men who are 
engaged in building?” And she said, “These are the holy angels of God, who were first created, and to 
whom the Lord handed over His whole creation, that they might increase and build up and rule over the 
whole creation. By these will the building of the tower be finished.” “But who are the other persons who 
are engaged in carrying the stones?” “These also are holy angels of the Lord, but the former six are more 
excellent than these. The building of the tower will be finished, and all will rejoice together around the 
tower, and they will glorify God, because the tower is finished.” I asked her, saying, “Lady, I should like to 
know what became of the stones, and what was meant by the various kinds of stones?” In reply she said to 
me, “Not because you are more deserving than all others that this revelation should be made to you—for 
there are others before you, and better than you, to whom these visions should have been revealed—but 
that the name of God may be glorified, has the revelation been made to you, and it will be made on 
account of the doubtful who ponder in their hearts whether these things will be or not. Tell them that all 
these things are true, and that none of them is beyond the truth. All of them are firm and sure, and 
established on a strong foundation.” 


CHAP. V 


“Hear now with regard to the stones which are in the building. Those square white stones which fitted 
exactly into each other, are apostles, bishops, teachers, and deacons, who have lived in godly purity, and 
have acted as bishops and teachers and deacons chastely and reverently to the elect of God. Some of them 
have fallen asleep, and some still remain alive. And they have always agreed with each other, and been at 
peace among themselves, and listened to each other. On account of this, they join exactly into the building 
of the tower.” “But who are the stones that were dragged from the depths, and which were laid into the 
building and fitted in with the rest of the stones previously placed in the tower?” “They are those who 
suffered for the Lord’s sake.” “But I wish to know, O Lady, who are the other stones which were carried 


from the land.” “Those,” she said, “which go into the building without being polished, are those whom God 
has approved of, for they walked in the straight ways of the Lord and practiced His commandments.” “But 
who are those who are in the act of being brought and placed in the building?” “They are those who are 
young in faith and are faithful. But they are admonished by the angels to do good, for no iniquity has been 
found in them.” “Who then are those whom they rejected and cast away?” “These are they who have 
sinned, and wish to repent. On this account they have not been thrown far from the tower, because they 
will yet be useful in the building, if they repent. Those then who are to repent, if they do repent, will be 
strong in faith, if they now repent while the tower is building. For if the building be finished, there will not 
be more room for any one, but he will be rejected. This privilege, however, will belong only to him who has 
now been placed near the tower.” 


CHAP. VI 


“As to those who were cut down and thrown far away from the tower, do you wish to know who they are? 
They are the sons of iniquity, and they believed in hypocrisy, and wickedness did not depart from them. 
For this reason they are not saved, since they cannot be used in the building on account of their iniquities. 
Wherefore they have been cut off and cast far away on account of the anger of the Lord, for they have 
roused Him to anger. But I shall explain to you the other stones which you saw lying in great numbers, 
and not going into the building. Those which are rough are those who have known the truth and not 
remained in it, nor have they been joined to the saints. On this account are they unfit for use.” “Who are 
those that have rents?” “These are they who are at discord in their hearts one with another, and are not at 
peace amongst themselves: they indeed keep peace before each other, but when they separate one from 
the other, their wicked thoughts remain in their hearts. These, then, are the rents which are in the stones. 
But those which are shortened are those who have indeed believed, and have the larger share of 
righteousness; yet they have also a considerable share of iniquity, and therefore they are shortened and 
not whole.” “But who are these, Lady, that are white and round, and yet do not fit into the building of the 
tower?” She answered and said, “How long will you be foolish and stupid, and continue to put every kind 
of question and understand nothing? These are those who have faith indeed, but they have also the riches 
of this world. When, therefore, tribulation comes, on account of their riches and business they deny the 
Lord.” I answered and said to her, “When, then, will they be useful for the building, Lady?” “When the 
riches that now seduce them have been circumscribed, then will they be of use to God. For as a round 
stone cannot become square unless portions be cut off and cast away, so also those who are rich in this 
world cannot be useful to the Lord unless their riches be cut down. Learn this first from your own case. 
When you were rich, you were useless; but now you are useful and fit for life. Be ye useful to God; for you 
also will be used as one of these stones.” 


CHAP. VII 


“Now the other stones which you saw cast far away from the tower, and falling upon the public road and 
rolling from it into pathless places, are those who have indeed believed, but through doubt have 
abandoned the true road. Thinking, then, that they could find a better, they wander and become wretched, 
and enter upon pathless places. But those which fell into the fire and were burned are those who have 
departed for ever from the living God; nor does the thought of repentance ever come into their hearts, on 
account of their devotion to their lusts and to the crimes which they committed. Do you wish to know who 
are the others which fell near the waters, but could not be rolled into them? These are they who have 
heard the word, and wish to be baptized in the name of the Lord; but when the chastity demanded by the 
truth comes into their recollection, they draw back, and again walk after their own wicked desires.” She 
finished her exposition of the tower. But I, shameless as I yet was, asked her, “Is repentance possible for 
all those stones which have been cast away and did not fit into the building of the tower, and will they yet 
have a place in this tower?” “Repentance,” said she, “is yet possible, but in this tower they cannot find a 
suitable place. But in another and much inferior place they will be laid, and that, too, only when they have 
been tortured and completed the days of their sins. And on this account will they be transferred, because 
they have partaken of the righteous Word. And then only will they be removed from their punishments 
when the thought of repenting of the evil deeds which they have done has come into their hearts. But if it 
does not come into their hearts, they will not be saved, on account of the hardness of their heart.” 


CHAP. VIII 


When then I ceased asking in regard to all these matters, she said to me, “Do you wish to see anything 
else?” And as I was extremely eager to see something more, my countenance beamed with joy. She looked 
towards me with a smile, and said, “Do you see seven women around the tower?” “I do, Lady,” said I. “This 
tower,” said she, “is supported by them according to the precept of the Lord. Listen now to their 
functions. The first of them, who is clasping her hands, is called Faith. Through her the elect of God are 
saved. Another, who has her garments tucked up and acts with vigour, is called Self-restraint. She is the 
daughter of Faith. Whoever then follows her will become happy in his life, because he will restrain himself 
from all evil works, believing that, if he restrain himself from all evil desire, he will inherit eternal life.” 
“But the others,” said I, “O Lady, who are they?” And she said to me, “They are daughters of each other. 
One of them is called Simplicity, another Guilelessness, another Chastity, another Intelligence, another 


Love. When then you do all the works of their mother, you will be able to live.” “I should like to know,” 
said I, “O Lady, what power each one of them possesses.” “Hear,” she said, “what power they have. Their 
powers are regulated by each other, and follow each other in the order of their birth. For from Faith arises 
Self-restraint; from Self-restraint, Simplicity; from Simplicity, Guilelessness; from Guilelessness, Chastity; 
from Chastity, Intelligence; and from Intelligence, Love. The deeds, then, of these are pure, and chaste, 
and divine. Whoever devotes himself to these, and is able to hold fast by their works, shall have his 
dwelling in the tower with the saints of God.” Then I asked her in regard to the ages, if now there is the 
conclusion. She cried out with a loud voice, “Foolish man! do you not see the tower yet building? When 
the tower is finished and built, then comes the end; and I assure you it will be soon finished. Ask me no 
more questions. Let you and all the saints be content with what I have called to your remembrance, and 
with my renewal of your spirits. But observe that it is not for your own sake only that these revelations 
have been made to you, but they have been given you that you may show them to all. For after three days 
—this you will take care to remember—I Command you to speak all the words which I am to say to you 
into the ears of the saints, that hearing them and doing them, they may be cleansed from their iniquities, 
and you along with them.” 


CHAP. IX 


Give ear unto me, O Sons: I have brought you up in much simplicity, and guilelessness, and chastity, on 
account of the mercy of the Lord, who has dropped His righteousness down upon you, that ye may be 
made righteous and holy from all your iniquity and depravity; but you do not wish to rest from your 
iniquity. Now, therefore, listen to me, and be at peace one with another, and visit each other, and bear 
each other’s burdens, and do not partake of God’s creatures alone, but give abundantly of them to the 
needy. For some through the abundance of their food produce weakness in their flesh, and thus corrupt 
their flesh; while the flesh of others who have no food is corrupted, because they have not sufficient 
nourishment. And on this account their bodies waste away. This intemperance in eating is thus injurious to 
you who have abundance and do not distribute among those who are needy. Give heed to the judgment 
that is to come. Ye, therefore, who are high in position, seek out the hungry as long as the tower is not yet 
finished; for after the tower is finished, you will wish to do good, but will find no opportunity. Give heed, 
therefore, ye who glory in your wealth, lest those who are needy should groan, and their groans should 
ascend to the Lord, and ye be shut out with all your goods beyond the gate of the tower. Wherefore I now 
say to you who preside over the Church and love the first seats, “Be not like to drug-mixers. For the drug- 
mixers carry their drugs in boxes, but ye carry your drug and poison in your heart. Ye are hardened, and 
do not wish to cleanse your hearts, and to add unity of aim to purity of heart, that you may have mercy 
from the great King. Take heed, therefore, children, that these dissensions of yours do not deprive you of 
your life. How will you instruct the elect of the Lord, if you yourselves have not instruction? Instruct each 
other therefore, and be at peace among yourselves, that I also, standing joyful before your Father, may 
give an account of you all to your Lord.” 


CHAP. X 


On her ceasing to speak to me, those six young men who were engaged in building came and conveyed 
her to the tower, and other four lifted up the seat and carried it also to the tower. The faces of these last I 
did not see, for they were turned away from me. And as she was going, I asked her to reveal to me the 
meaning of the three forms in which she appeared to me. In reply she said to me: “With regard to them, 
you must ask another to reveal their meaning to you.” For she had appeared to me, brethren, in the first 
vision the previous year under the form of an exceedingly old woman, sitting in a chair. In the second 
vision her face was youthful, but her skin and hair betokened age, and she stood while she spoke to me. 
She was also more joyful than on the first occasion. But in the third vision she was entirely youthful and 
exquisitely beautiful, except only that she had the hair of an old woman; but her face beamed with joy, and 
she sat on a seat. Now I was exceeding sad in regard to these appearances, for I longed much to know 
what the visions meant. Then I see the old woman in a vision of the night saying unto me: “Every prayer 
should be accompanied with humility: fast, therefore, and you will obtain from the Lord what you beg.” I 
fasted therefore for one day. 


That very night there appeared to me a young man, who said, “Why do you frequently ask revelations in 
prayer? Take heed lest by asking many things you injure your flesh: be content with these revelations. Will 
you be able to see greater revelations than those which you have seen?” I answered and said to him, “Sir, 
one thing only I ask, that in regard to these three forms the revelation may be rendered complete.” He 
answered me, “How long are ye senseless? But your doubts make you senseless, because you have not 
your hearts turned towards the Lord.” But I answered and said to him, “From you, sir, we shall learn these 
things more accurately.” 


CHAP. XI 


“Hear then,” said he, “with regard to the three forms, concerning which you are inquiring. Why in the 
first vision did she appear to you as an old woman seated on a chair? Because your spirit is now old and 
withered up, and has lost its power in consequence of your infirmities and doubts. For, like elderly men 


who have no hope of renewing their strength, and expect nothing but their last sleep, so you, weakened 
by worldly occupations, have given yourselves up to sloth, and have not cast your cares upon the Lord. 
Your spirit therefore is broken, and you have grown old in your sorrows.” “TI should like then to know, sir, 
why she sat on a chair?” He answered, “Because every weak person sits on a chair on account of his 
weakness, that his weakness may be sustained. Lo! you have the form of the first vision.” 


CHAP. XII 


“Now in the second vision you saw her standing with a youthful countenance, and more joyful than before; 
still she had the skin and hair of an aged woman. Hear,” said he, “this parable also. When one becomes 
somewhat old, he despairs of himself on account of his weakness and poverty, and looks forward to 
nothing but the last day of his life. Then suddenly an inheritance is left him: and hearing of this, he rises 
up, and becoming exceeding joyful, he puts on strength. And now he no longer reclines, but stands up; 
and his spirit, already destroyed by his previous actions, is renewed, and he no longer sits, but acts with 
vigour. So happened it with you on hearing the revelation which God gave you. For the Lord had 
compassion on you, and renewed your spirit, and ye laid aside your infirmities. Vigour arose within you, 
and ye grew strong in faith; and the Lord, seeing your strength, rejoiced. On this account He showed you 
the building of the tower; and He will show you other things, if you continue at peace with each other with 
all your heart.” 


CHAP. XIII 


“Now, in the third vision, you saw her still younger, and she was noble and joyful, and her shape was 
beautiful. For, just as when some good news comes suddenly to one who is sad, immediately he forgets his 
former sorrows, and looks for nothing else than the good news which he has heard, and for the future is 
made strong for good, and his spirit is renewed on account of the joy which he has received; so ye also 
have received the renewal of your spirits by seeing these good things. As to your seeing her sitting on a 
seat, that means that her position is one of strength, for a seat has four feet and stands firmly. For the 
world also is kept together by means of four elements. Those, therefore, who repent completely and with 
the whole heart, will become young and firmly established. You now have the revelation completely given 
you. Make no further demands for revelations. If anything ought to be revealed, it will be revealed to 
you.” 


VISION FOURTH 
CONCERNING THE TRIAL AND TRIBULATION THAT ARE TO COME UPON MEN 


CHAP. I 


Twenty days after the former vision I saw another vision, brethren—a representation of the tribulation 
that is to come. I was going to a country house along the Campanian road. Now the house lay about ten 
furlongs from the public road. The district is one rarely traversed. And as I walked alone, I prayed the 
Lord to complete the revelations which He had made to me through His holy Church, that He might 
strengthen me, and give repentance to all His servants who were going astray, that His great and glorious 
name might be glorified because He vouchsafed to show me His marvels. And while I was glorifying Him 
and giving Him thanks, a voice, as it were, answered me, “Doubt not, Hermas;” and I began to think with 
myself, and to say, “What reason have I to doubt—I who have been established by the Lord, and who have 
seen such glorious sights?” I advanced a little, brethren, and, lo! I see dust rising even to the heavens. I 
began to say to myself, “Are cattle approaching and raising the dust?” It was about a furlong’s distance 
from me. And, lo! I see the dust rising more and more, so that I imagined that it was something sent from 
God. But the sun now shone out a little, and, lo! I see a mighty beast like a whale, and out of its mouth 
fiery locusts proceeded. But the size of that beast was about a hundred feet, and it had a head like an urn. 
I began to weep, and to call on the Lord to rescue me from it. Then I remembered the word which I had 
heard, “Doubt not, O Hermas.” Clothed, therefore, my brethren, with faith in the Lord and remembering 
the great things which He had taught me, I boldly faced the beast. Now that beast came on with such 
noise and force, that it could itself have destroyed a city. I came near it, and the monstrous beast 
stretched itself out on the ground, and showed nothing but its tongue, and did not stir at all until I had 
passed by it. Now the beast had four colours on its head—black, then fiery and bloody, then golden, and 
lastly white. 


CHAP. II 


Now after I had passed by the wild beast, and had moved forward about thirty feet, lo! a virgin meets me, 
adorned as if she were proceeding from the bridal chamber, clothed entirely in white, and with white 
sandals, and veiled up to her forehead, and her head was covered by a hood. And she had white hair. I 
knew from my former visions that this was the Church, and I became more joyful. She saluted me, and 
said, “Hail, O man!” And I returned her salutation, and said, “Lady, hail!” And she answered, and said to 


me, “Has nothing crossed your path?” I say, “I was met by a beast of such a size that it could destroy 
peoples, but through the power of the Lord and His great mercy I escaped from it.” “Well did you escape 
from it,” says she, “because you cast your care on God, and opened your heart to the Lord, believing that 
you can be saved by no other than by His great and glorious name. On this account the Lord has sent His 
angel, who has rule over the beasts, and whose name is Thegri, and has shut up its mouth, so that it 
cannot tear you. You have escaped from great tribulation on account of your faith, and because you did 
not doubt in the presence of such a beast. Go, therefore, and tell the elect of the Lord His mighty deeds, 
and say to them that this beast is a type of the great tribulation that is coming. If then ye prepare 
yourselves, and repent with all your heart, and turn to the Lord, it will be possible for you to escape it, if 
your heart be pure and spotless, and ye spend the rest of the days of your life in serving the Lord 
blamelessly. Cast your cares upon the Lord, and He will direct them. Trust the Lord, ye who doubt, for He 
is all-powerful, and can turn His anger away from you, and send scourges on the doubters. Woe to those 
who hear these words, and despise them: better were it for them not to have been born.” 


CHAP III 


I asked her about the four colours which the beast had on his head. And she answered, and said to me, 
“Again you are inquisitive in regard to such matters.” “Yea, Lady,” said I, “make known to me what they 
are.” “Listen,” said she: “the black is the world in which we dwell: but the fiery and bloody points out that 
the world must perish through blood and fire: but the golden part are you who have escaped from this 
world. For as gold is tested by fire, and thus becomes useful, so are you tested who dwell in it. Those, 
therefore, who continue stedfast, and are put through the fire, will be purified by means of it. For as gold 
casts away its dross, so also will ye cast away all sadness and straitness, and will be made pure so as to fit 
into the building of the tower. But the white part is the age that is to come, in which the elect of God will 
dwell, since those elected by God to eternal life will be spotless and pure. Wherefore cease not speaking 
these things into the ears of the saints. This then is the type of the great tribulation that is to come. If ye 
wish it, it will be nothing. Remember those things which were written down before.” And saying this, she 
departed. But I saw not into what place she retired. There was a noise, however, and I turned round in 
alarm, thinking that that beast was coming. 


Vision Fifth. 
Concerning the Commandments. 


After I had been praying at home, and had sat down on my couch, there entered a man of glorious aspect, 
dressed like a shepherd, with a white goat’s skin, a wallet on his shoulders, and a rod in his hand, and 
saluted me. I returned his salutation. And straightway he sat down beside me, and said to me, “I have 
been sent by a most venerable angel to dwell with you the remaining days of your life.” And I thought that 
he had come to tempt me, and I said to him, “Who are you? For I know him to whom I have been 
entrusted.” He said to me, “Do you not know me?” “No,” said I. “I,” said he, “am that shepherd to whom 
you have been entrusted.” And while he yet spake, his figure was changed; and then I knew that it was he 
to whom I had been entrusted. And straightway I became confused, and fear took hold of me, and I was 
overpowered with deep sorrow that I had answered him so wickedly and foolishly. But he answered, and 
said to me, “Do not be confounded, but receive strength from the commandments which I am going to 
give you. For I have been sent,” said he, “to show you again all the things which you saw before, 
especially those of them which are useful to you. First of all, then, write down my commandments and 
similitudes, and you will write the other things as I shall show you. For this purpose,” said he, “I command 
you to write down the commandments and similitudes first, that you may read them easily, and be able to 
keep them.” Accordingly I wrote down the commandments and similitudes, exactly as he had ordered me. 
If then, when you have heard these, ye keep them and walk in them, and practice them with pure minds, 
you will receive from the Lord all that He has promised to you. But if, after you have heard them, ye do 
not repent, but continue to add to your sins, then shall ye receive from the Lord the opposite things. All 
these words did the shepherd, even the angel of repentance, command me to write. 


Book Second 


Commandments 


COMMANDMENT FIRST 
ON FAITH IN GOD 


First of all, believe that there is one God who created and finished all things, and made all things out of 
nothing. He alone is able to contain the whole, but Himself cannot be contained. Have faith therefore in 
Him, and fear Him; and fearing Him, exercise self-control. Keep these commands, and you will cast away 
from you all wickedness, and put on the strength of righteousness, and live to God, if you keep this 
commandment. 


COMMANDMENT SECOND 


ON AVOIDING EVIL-SPEAKING, AND ON GIVING ALMS IN SIMPLICITY 


He said to me, “Be simple and guileless, and you will be as the children who know not the wickedness that 
ruins the life of men. First, then, speak evil of no one, nor listen with pleasure to any one who speaks evil 
of another. But if you listen, you will partake of the sin of him who speaks evil, if you believe the slander 
which you hear; for believing it, you will also have something to say against your brother. Thus, then, will 
you be guilty of the sin of him who slanders. For slander is evil and an unsteady demon. It never abides in 
peace, but always remains in discord. Keep yourself from it, and you will always be at peace with all. Put 
on a holiness in which there is no wicked cause of offence, but all deeds that are equable and joyful. 
Practise goodness; and from the rewards of your labours, which God gives you, give to all the needy in 
simplicity, not hesitating as to whom you are to give or not to give. Give to all, for God wishes His gifts to 
be shared amongst all. They who receive, will render an account to God why and for what they have 
received. For the afflicted who receive will not be condemned, but they who receive on false pretences 
will suffer punishment. He, then, who gives is guiltless. For as he received from the Lord, so has he 
accomplished his service in simplicity, not hesitating as to whom he should give and to whom he should 
not give. This service, then, if accomplished in simplicity, is glorious with God. He, therefore, who thus 
ministers in simplicity, will live to God. Keep therefore these commandments, as I have given them to you, 
that your repentance and the repentance of your house may be found in simplicity, and your heart may be 
pure and stainless.” 


COMMANDMENT THIRD 
ON AVOIDING FALSEHOOD, AND ON THE REPENTANCE OF HERMAS FOR HIS DISSIMULATION 


Again he said to me, “Love the truth, and let nothing but truth proceed from your mouth, that the spirit 
which God has placed in your flesh may be found truthful before all men; and the Lord, who dwelleth in 
you, will be glorified, because the Lord is truthful in every word, and in Him is no falsehood. They 
therefore who lie deny the Lord, and rob Him, not giving back to Him the deposit which they have 
received. For they received from Him a spirit free from falsehood. If they give him back this spirit 
untruthful, they pollute the commandment of the Lord, and become robbers.” On hearing these words, I 
wept most violently. When he saw me weeping, he said to me, “Why do you weep?” And I said, “Because, 
sir, I know not if I can be saved.” “Why?” said he. And I said, “Because, sir, I never spake a true word in 
my life, but have ever spoken cunningly to all, and have affirmed a lie for the truth to all; and no one ever 
contradicted me, but credit was given to my word. How then can I live, since I have acted thus?” And he 
said to me, “Your feelings are indeed right and sound, for you ought as a servant of God to have walked in 
truth, and not to have joined an evil conscience with the spirit of truth, nor to have caused sadness to the 
holy and true Spirit.” And I said to him, “Never, sir, did I listen to these words with so much attention.” 
And he said to me, “Now you hear them, and keep them, that even the falsehoods which you formerly told 
in your transactions may come to be believed through the truthfulness of your present statements. For 
even they can become worthy of credit. If you keep these precepts, and from this time forward you speak 
nothing but the truth, it will be possible for you to obtain life. And whosoever shall hear this 
commandment, and depart from that great wickedness falsehood, shall live to God.” 


COMMANDMENT FOURTH 
ON PUTTING ONE’S WIFE AWAY FOR ADULTERY 


CHAP. I 


“T charge you,” said he, “to guard your chastity, and let no thought enter your heart of another man’s wife, 
or of fornication, or of similar iniquities; for by doing this you commit a great sin. But if you always 
remember your own wife, you will never sin. For if this thought enter your heart, then you will sin; and if, 
in like manner, you think other wicked thoughts, you commit sin. For this thought is great sin in a servant 
of God. But if any one commit this wicked deed, he works death for himself. Attend, therefore, and refrain 
from this thought; for where purity dwells, there iniquity ought not to enter the heart of a righteous man.” 
I said to him, “Sir, permit me to ask you a few questions.” “Say on,” said he. And I said to him, “Sir, if any 
one has a wife who trusts in the Lord, and if he detect her in adultery, does the man sin if he continue to 
live with her?” And he said to me, “As long as he remains ignorant of her sin, the husband commits no 
transgression in living with her. But if the husband know that his wife has gone astray, and if the woman 
does not repent, but persists in her fornication, and yet the husband continues to live with her, he also is 
guilty of her crime, and a sharer in her adultery.” And I said to him, “What then, sir, is the husband to do, 
if his wife continue in her vicious practices?” And he said, “The husband should put her away, and remain 
by himself. But if he put his wife away and marry another, he also commits adultery.” And I said to him, 
“What if the woman put away should repent, and wish to return to her husband: shall she not be taken 
back by her husband?” And he said to me, “Assuredly. If the husband do not take her back, he sins, and 
brings a great sin upon himself; for he ought to take back the sinner who has repented. But not frequently. 
For there is but one repentance to the servants of God. In case, therefore, that the divorced wife may 
repent, the husband ought not to marry another, when his wife has been put away. In this matter man and 
woman are to be treated exactly in the same way. Moreover, adultery is committed not only by those who 
pollute their flesh, but by those who imitate the heathen in their actions. Wherefore if any one persists in 
such deeds, and repents not, withdraw from him, and cease to live with him, otherwise you are a sharer in 
his sin. Therefore has the injunction been laid on you, that you should remain by yourselves, both man and 
woman, for in such persons repentance can take place. But I do not,” said he, “give opportunity for the 
doing of these deeds, but that he who has sinned may sin no more. But with regard to his previous 
transgressions, there is One who is able to provide a cure; for it is He, indeed, who has power over all.” 


CHAP. II 


I asked him again, and said, “Since the Lord has vouchsafed to dwell always with me, bear with me while I 
utter a few words; for I understand nothing, and my heart has been hardened by my previous mode of life. 
Give me understanding, for I am exceedingly dull, and I understand absolutely nothing.” And he answered 
and said unto me, “I am set over repentance, and I give understanding to all who repent. Do you not 
think,” he said, “that it is great wisdom to repent? for repentance is great wisdom. For he who has sinned 
understands that he acted wickedly in the sight of the Lord, and remembers the actions he has done, and 
he repents, and no longer acts wickedly, but does good munificently, and humbles and torments his soul 
because he has sinned. You see, therefore, that repentance is great wisdom.” And I said to him, “It is for 
this reason, sir, that I inquire carefully into all things, especially because I am a sinner; that I may know 
what works I should do, that I may live: for my sins are many and various.” And he said to me, “You shall 
live if you keep my commandments, and walk in them; and whosoever shall hear and keep these 
commandments, shall live to God.” 


CHAP. III 

And I said to him, “I should like to continue my questions.” “Speak on,” said he. And I said, “I heard, sir, 
some teachers maintain that there is no other repentance than that which takes place, when we 
descended into the water and received remission of our former sins.” He said to me, “That was sound 
doctrine which you heard; for that is really the case. For he who has received remission of his sins ought 
not to sin any more, but to live in purity. Since, however, you inquire diligently into all things, I will point 
this also out to you, not as giving occasion for error to those who are to believe, or have lately believed, in 
the Lord. For those who have now believed, and those who are to believe, have not repentance for their 
sins; but they have remission of their previous sins. For to those who have been called before these days, 
the Lord has set repentance. For the Lord, knowing the heart, and foreknowing all things, knew the 
weakness of men and the manifold wiles of the devil, that he would inflict some evil on the servants of 
God, and would act wickedly towards them. The Lord, therefore, being merciful, has had mercy on the 
work of His hand, and has set repentance for them; and He has entrusted to me power over this 
repentance. And therefore I say to you, that if any one is tempted by the devil, and sins after that great 
and holy calling in which the Lord has called His people to everlasting life, he has opportunity to repent 
but once. But if he should sin frequently after this, and then repent, to such a man his repentance will be 
of no avail; for with difficulty will he live.” And I said, “Sir, I feel that life has come back to me in listening 
attentively to these commandments; for I know that I shall be saved, if in future I sin no more.” And he 
said, “You will be saved, you and all who keep these commandments.” 


CHAP. IV 


And again I asked him, saying, “Sir, since you have been so patient in listening to me, will you show me 


this also?” “Speak,” said he. And I said, “If a wife or husband die, and the widower or widow marry, does 
he or she commit sin?” “There is no sin in marrying again,” said he; “but if they remain unmarried, they 
gain greater honour and glory with the Lord; but if they marry, they do not sin. Guard, therefore, your 
chastity and purity, and you will live to God. What commandments I now give you, and what I am to give, 
keep from henceforth, yea, from the very day when you were entrusted to me, and I will dwell in your 
house. And your former sins will be forgiven, if you keep my commandments. And all shall be forgiven 
who keep these my commandments, and walk in this chastity.” 


COMMANDMENT FIFTH 


OF SADNESS OF HEART, AND OF PATIENCE 


CHAP. I 


“Be patient,” said he, “and of good understanding, and you will rule over every wicked work, and you will 
work all righteousness. For if you be patient, the Holy Spirit that dwells in you will be pure. He will not be 
darkened by any evil spirit, but, dwelling in a broad region, he will rejoice and be glad; and with the 
vessel in which he dwells he will serve God in gladness, having great peace within himself. But if any 
outburst of anger take place, forthwith the Holy Spirit, who is tender, is straitened, not having a pure 
place, and He seeks to depart. For he is choked by the vile spirit, and cannot attend on the Lord as he 
wishes, for anger pollutes him. For the Lord dwells in long-suffering, but the devil in anger. The two 
spirits, then, when dwelling in the same habitation, are at discord with each other, and are troublesome to 
that man in whom they dwell. For if an exceedingly small piece of wormwood be taken and put into a jar 
of honey, is not the honey entirely destroyed, and does not the exceedingly small piece of wormwood 
entirely take away the sweetness of the honey, so that it no longer affords any gratification to its owner, 
but has become bitter, and lost its use? But if the wormwood be not put into the honey, then the honey 
remains sweet, and is of use to its owner. You see, then, that patience is sweeter than honey, and useful to 
God, and the Lord dwells in it. But anger is bitter and useless. Now, if anger be mingled with patience, the 
patience is polluted, and its prayer is not then useful to God.” “I should like, sir,” said I, “to know the 
power of anger, that I may guard myself against it.” And he said, “If you do not guard yourself against it, 
you and your house lose all hope of salvation. Guard yourself, therefore, against it. For Iam with you, and 
all will depart from it who repent with their whole heart. For I will be with them, and I will save them all. 
For all are justified by the most holy angel.” 


CHAP. II 


“Hear now,” said he, “how wicked is the action of anger, and in what way it overthrows the servants of 
God by its action, and turns them from righteousness. But it does not turn away those who are full of faith, 
nor does it act on them, for the power of the Lord is with them. It is the thoughtless and doubting that it 
turns away. For as soon as it sees such men standing stedfast, it throws itself into their hearts, and for 
nothing at all the man or woman becomes embittered on account of occurrences in their daily life, as for 
instance on account of their food, or some superfluous word that has been uttered, or on account of some 
friend, or some gift or debt, or some such senseless affair. For all these things are foolish and empty and 
unprofitable to the servants of God. But patience is great, and mighty, and strong, and calm in the midst of 
great enlargement, joyful, rejoicing, free from care, glorifying God at all times, having no bitterness in 
her, and abiding continually meek and quiet. Now this patience dwells with those who have complete 
faith. But anger is foolish, and fickle, and senseless. Now, of folly is begotten bitterness, and of bitterness 
anger, and of anger frenzy. This frenzy, the product of so many evils, ends in great and incurable sin. For 
when all these spirits dwell in one vessel in which the Holy Spirit also dwells, the vessel cannot contain 
them, but overflows. The tender Spirit, then, not being accustomed to dwell with the wicked spirit, nor 
with hardness, withdraws from such a man, and seeks to dwell with meekness and peacefulness. Then, 
when he withdraws from the man in whom he dwelt, the man is emptied of the righteous Spirit; and being 
henceforward filled with evil spirits, he is in a state of anarchy in every action, being dragged hither and 
thither by the evil spirits, and there is a complete darkness in his mind as to everything good. This, then, 
is what happens to all the angry. Wherefore do you depart from that most wicked spirit anger, and put on 
patience, and resist anger and bitterness, and you will be found in company with the purity which is loved 
by the Lord. Take care, then, that you neglect not by any chance this commandment: for if you obey this 
commandment, you will be able to keep all the other commandments which I am to give you. Be strong, 
then, in these commandments, and put on power, and let all put on power, as many as wish to walk in 
them.” 


COMMANDMENT SIXTH 


HOW TO RECOGNISE THE TWO SPIRITS ATTENDANT ON EACH MAN, AND HOW TO DISTINGUISH THE 
SUGGESTIONS OF THE ONE FROM THOSE OF THE OTHER 


CHAP. I 


“T gave you,” he said, “directions in the first commandment to attend to faith, and fear, and self-restraint.” 
“Even so, sir,” said I. And he said, “Now I wish to show you the powers of these, that you may know what 
power each possesses. For their powers are double, and have relation alike to the righteous and the 
unrighteous. Trust you, therefore, the righteous, but put no trust in the unrighteous. For the path of 
righteousness is straight, but that of unrighteousness is crooked. But walk in the straight and even way, 
and mind not the crooked. For the crooked path has no roads, but has many pathless places and 
stumbling-blocks in it, and it is rough and thorny. It is injurious to those who walk therein. But they who 
walk in the straight road walk evenly without stumbling, because it is neither rough nor thorny. You see, 
then, that it is better to walk in this road.” “I wish to go by this road,” said I. “You will go by it,” said he; 
“and whoever turns to the Lord with all his heart will walk in it.” 


CHAP. II 


“Hear now,” said he, “in regard to faith. There are two angels with a man—one of righteousness, and the 
other of iniquity.” And I said to him, “How, sir, am I to know the powers of these, for both angels dwell 
with me?” “Hear,” said he, and “understand them. The angel of righteousness is gentle and modest, meek 
and peaceful. When, therefore, he ascends into your heart, forthwith he talks to you of righteousness, 
purity, chastity, contentment, and of every righteous deed and glorious virtue. When all these ascend into 
your heart, know that the angel of righteousness is with you. These are the deeds of the angel of 
righteousness. Trust him, then, and his works. Look now at the works of the angel of iniquity. First, he is 
wrathful, and bitter, and foolish, and his works are evil, and ruin the servants of God. When, then, he 
ascends into your heart, know him by his works.” And I said to him, “How, sir, I shall perceive him, I do 
not know.” “Hear and understand” said he. “When anger comes upon you, or harshness, know that he is in 
you; and you will know this to be the case also, when you are attacked by a longing after many 
transactions, and the richest delicacies, and drunken revels, and divers luxuries, and things improper, and 
by a hankering after women, and by overreaching, and pride, and blustering, and by whatever is like to 
these. When these ascend into your heart, know that the angel of iniquity is in you. Now that you know his 
works, depart from him, and in no respect trust him, because his deeds are evil, and unprofitable to the 
servants of God. These, then, are the actions of both angels. Understand them, and trust the angel of 
righteousness; but depart from the angel of iniquity, because his instruction is bad in every deed. For 
though a man be most faithful, and the thought of this angel ascend into his heart, that man or woman 
must sin. On the other hand, be a man or woman ever so bad, yet, if the works of the angel of 
righteousness ascend into his or her heart, he or she must do something good. You see, therefore, that it 
is good to follow the angel of righteousness, but to bid farewell to the angel of iniquity.” 


“This commandment exhibits the deeds of faith, that you may trust the works of the angel of 
righteousness, and doing them you may live to God. But believe the works of the angel of iniquity are 
hard. If you refuse to do them, you will live to God.” 


COMMANDMENT SEVENTH 
ON FEARING GOD, AND NOT FEARING THE DEVIL 


“Fear,” said he, “the Lord, and keep His commandments. For if you keep the commandments of God, you 
will be powerful in every action, and every one of your actions will be incomparable. For, fearing the Lord, 
you will do all things well. This is the fear which you ought to have, that you may be saved. But fear not 
the devil; for, fearing the Lord, you will have dominion over the devil, for there is no power in him. But he 
in whom there is no power ought on no account to be an object of fear; but He in whom there is glorious 
power is truly to be feared. For every one that has power ought to be feared; but he who has not power is 
despised by all. Fear, therefore, the deeds of the devil, since they are wicked. For, fearing the Lord, you 
will not do these deeds, but will refrain from them. For fears are of two kinds: for if you do not wish to do 
that which is evil, fear the Lord, and you will not do it; but, again, if you wish to do that which is good, 
fear the Lord, and you will do it. Wherefore the fear of the Lord is strong, and great, and glorious. Fear, 
then, the Lord, and you will live to Him, and as many as fear Him and keep His commandments will live to 
God.” “Why,” said I, “sir, did you say in regard to those that keep His commandments, that they will live to 
God?” “Because,” says he, “all creation fears the Lord, but all creation does not keep His commandments. 
They only who fear the Lord and keep His commandments have life with God; but as to those who keep 
not His commandments, there is no life in them.” 


COMMANDMENT EIGHTH 
WE OUGHT TO SHUN THAT WHICH IS EVIL, AND DO THAT WHICH IS GOOD 


“T told you,” said he, “that the creatures of God are double, for restraint also is double; for in some cases 
restraint has to be exercised, in others there is no need of restraint.” “Make known to me, sir,” say I, “in 
what cases restraint has to be exercised, and in what cases it has not.” “Restrain yourself in regard to 
evil, and do it not; but exercise no restraint in regard to good, but do it. For if you exercise restraint in the 
doing of good, you will commit a great sin; but if you exercise restraint, so as not to do that which is evil, 


you are practising great righteousness. Restrain yourself, therefore, from all iniquity, and do that which is 
good.” “What, sir,” say I, “are the evil deeds from which we must restrain ourselves?” “Hear,” says he: 
“from adultery and fornication, from unlawful revelling, from wicked luxury, from indulgence in many 
kinds of food and the extravagance of riches, and from boastfulness, and haughtiness, and insolence, and 
lies, and backbiting, and hypocrisy, from the remembrance of wrong, and from all slander. These are the 
deeds that are most wicked in the life of men. From all these deeds, therefore, the servant of God must 
restrain himself. For he who does not restrain himself from these, cannot live to God. Listen, then, to the 
deeds that accompany these.” “Are there, sir,” said I, “any other evil deeds?” “There are,” says he; “and 
many of them, too, from which the servant of God must restrain himself—theft, lying, robbery, false 
witness, overreaching, wicked lust, deceit, vainglory, boastfulness, and all other vices like to these.” “Do 
you not think that these are really wicked?” “Exceedingly wicked in the servants of God. From all of these 
the servant of God must restrain himself. Restrain yourself, then, from all these, that you may live to God, 
and you will be enrolled amongst those who restrain themselves in regard to these matters. These, then, 
are the things from which you must restrain yourself.” 


“But listen,” says he, “to the things in regard to which you have not to exercise self-restraint, but which 
you ought to do. Restrain not yourself in regard to that which is good, but do it.” “And tell me, sir,” say I, 
“the nature of the good deeds, that I may walk in them and wait on them, so that doing them I can be 
saved.” “Listen,” says he, “to the good deeds which you ought to do, and in regard to which there is no 
self-restraint requisite. First of all there is faith, then fear of the Lord, love, concord, words of 
righteousness, truth, patience. Than these, nothing is better in the life of men. If any one attend to these, 
and restrain himself not from them, blessed is he in his life. Then there are the following attendant on 
these: helping widows, looking after orphans and the needy, rescuing the servants of God from 
necessities, the being hospitable—for in hospitality good-doing finds a field—never opposing any one, the 
being quiet, having fewer needs than all men, reverencing the aged, practising righteousness, watching 
the brotherhood, bearing insolence, being long-suffering, encouraging those who are sick in soul, not 
casting those who have fallen into sin from the faith, but turning them back and restoring them to peace 
of mind, admonishing sinners, not oppressing debtors and the needy, and if there are any other actions 
like these. Do these seem to you good?” says he. “For what, sir,” say I, “is better than these?” “Walk then 
in them,” says he, “and restrain not yourself from them, and you will live to God. Keep, therefore, this 
commandment. If you do good, and restrain not yourself from it, you will live to God. All who act thus will 
live to God. And, again, if you refuse to do evil, and restrain yourself from it, you will live to God. And all 
will live to God who keep these commandments, and walk in them.” 


COMMANDMENT NINTH 
PRAYER MUST BE MADE TO GOD WITHOUT CEASING, AND WITH UNWAVERING CONFIDENCE 


He says to me, “Put away doubting from you and do not hesitate to ask of the Lord, saying to yourself, 
How can I ask of the Lord and receive from Him, seeing I have sinned so much against Him? Do not thus 
reason with yourself, but with all your heart turn to the Lord and ask of Him without doubting, and you 
will know the multitude of His tender mercies; that He will never leave you, but fulfil the request of your 
soul. For He is not like men, who remember evils done against them; but He Himself remembers not evils, 
and has compassion on His own creature. Cleanse, therefore, your heart from all the vanities of this 
world, and from the words already mentioned, and ask of the Lord and you will receive all, and in none of 
your requests will you be denied which you make to the Lord without doubting. But if you doubt in your 
heart, you will receive none of your requests. For those who doubt regarding God are double-souled, and 
obtain not one of their requests. But those who are perfect in faith ask everything, trusting in the Lord; 
and they obtain, because they ask nothing doubting, and not being double-souled. For every double-souled 
man, even if he repent, will with difficulty be saved. Cleanse your heart, therefore, from all doubt, and put 
on faith, because it is strong, and trust God that you will obtain from Him all that you ask. And if at any 
time, after you have asked of the Lord, you are slower in obtaining your request [than you expected], do 
not doubt because you have not soon obtained the request of your soul; for invariably it is on account of 
some temptation or some sin of which you are ignorant that you are slower in obtaining your request. 
Wherefore do not cease to make the request of your soul, and you will obtain it. But if you grow weary and 
waver in your request, blame yourself, and not Him who does not give to you. Consider this doubting state 
of mind, for it is wicked and senseless, and turns many away entirely from the faith, even though they be 
very strong. For this doubting is the daughter of the devil, and acts exceedingly wickedly to the servants 
of God. Despise, then, doubting, and gain the mastery over it in everything; clothing yourself with faith, 
which is strong and powerful. For faith promises all things, perfects all things; but doubt having no 
thorough faith in itself, fails in every work which it undertakes. You see, then,” says he, “that, faith is from 
above—from the Lord—and has great power; but doubt is an earthly spirit, coming from the devil, and has 
no power. Serve, then, that which has power, namely faith, and keep away from doubt, which has no 
power, and you will live to God. And all will live to God whose minds have been set on these things.” 


COMMANDMENT TENTH 
OF GRIEF, AND NOT GRIEVING THE SPIRIT OF GOD WHICH IS IN US 


CHAP. I 


“Remove from you,” says he, “grief; for she is the sister of doubt and anger.” “How, sir,” say I, “is she the 
sister of these? for anger, doubt, and grief seem to be quite different from each other.” “You are senseless, 
O man. Do you not perceive that grief is more wicked than all the spirits, and most terrible to the servants 
of God, and more than all other spirits destroys man and crushes out the Holy Spirit, and yet, on the other 
hand, she saves him?” “I am senseless, sir,” say I, “and do not understand these parables. For how she can 
crush out, and on the other hand save, I do not perceive.” “Listen,” says he. “Those who have never 
searched for the truth, nor investigated the nature of the Divinity, but have simply believed, when they 
devote themselves to and become mixed up with business, and wealth, and heathen friendships, and many 
other actions of this world, do not perceive the parables of Divinity; for their minds are darkened by these 
actions, and they are corrupted and become dried up. Even as beautiful vines, when they are neglected, 
are withered up by thorns and divers plants, so men who have believed, and have afterwards fallen away 
into many of those actions above mentioned, go astray in their minds, and lose all understanding in regard 
to righteousness; for if they hear of righteousness, their minds are occupied with their business, and they 
give no heed at all. Those, on the other hand, who have the fear of God, and search after Godhead and 
truth, and have their hearts turned to the Lord, quickly perceive and understand what is said to them, 
because they have the fear of the Lord in them. For where the Lord dwells, there is much understanding. 
Cleave, then, to the Lord, and you will understand and perceive all things.” 


CHAP. II 


“Hear, then,” says he, “foolish man, how grief crushes out the Holy Spirit, and on the other hand saves. 
When the doubting man attempts any deed, and fails in it on account of his doubt, this grief enters into 
the man, and grieves the Holy Spirit, and crushes him out. Then, on the other hand, when anger attaches 
itself to a man in regard to any matter, and he is embittered, then grief enters into the heart of the man 
who was irritated, and he is grieved at the deed which he did, and repents that he has wrought a wicked 
deed. This grief, then, appears to be accompanied by salvation, because the man, after having done a 
wicked deed, repented. Both actions grieve the Spirit: doubt, because it did not accomplish its object; and 
anger grieves the Spirit, because it did what was wicked. Both these are grievous to the Holy Spirit— 
doubt and anger. Wherefore remove grief from you, and crush not the Holy Spirit which dwells in you, lest 
he entreat God against you, and he withdraw from you. For the Spirit of God which has been granted to us 
to dwell in this body does not endure grief nor straitness. Wherefore put on cheerfulness, which always is 
agreeable and acceptable to God, and rejoice in it. For every cheerful man does what is good, and minds 
what is good, and despises grief; but the sorrowful man always acts wickedly. First, he acts wickedly 
because he grieves the Holy Spirit, which was given to man a cheerful Spirit. Secondly, Grieving the Holy 
Spirit, he works iniquity, neither entreating the Lord nor confessing to Him. For the entreaty of the 
sorrowful man has no power to ascend to the altar of God.” “Why,” say I, “does not the entreaty of the 
grieved man ascend to the altar?” “Because,” says he, “grief sits in his heart. Grief, then, mingled with his 
entreaty, does not permit the entreaty to ascend pure to the altar of God. For as vinegar and wine, when 
mixed in the same vessel, do not give the same pleasure [as wine alone gives], so grief mixed with the 
Holy Spirit does not produce the same entreaty [as would be produced by the Holy Spirit alone]. Cleanse 
yourself from this wicked grief, and you will live to God; and all will live to God who drive away grief from 
them, and put on all cheerfulness.” 


COMMANDMENT ELEVENTH 
THE SPIRIT AND PROPHETS TO BE TRIED BY THEIR WORKS; ALSO OF THE TWO KINDS OF SPIRIT 


He pointed out to me some men sitting on a seat, and one man sitting on a chair. And he says to me, “Do 
you see the persons sitting on the seat?” “I do, sir,” said I. “These,” says he, “are the faithful, and he who 
sits on the chair is a false prophet, ruining the minds of the servants of God. It is the doubters, not the 
faithful, that he ruins. These doubters then go to him as to a soothsayer, and inquire of him what will 
happen to them; and he, the false prophet, not having the power of a Divine Spirit in him, answers them 
according to their inquiries, and according to their wicked desires, and fills their souls with expectations, 
according to their own wishes. For being himself empty, he gives empty answers to empty inquirers; for 
every answer is made to the emptiness of man. Some true words he does occasionally utter; for the devil 
fills him with his own spirit, in the hope that he may be able to overcome some of the righteous. As many, 
then, as are strong in the faith of the Lord, and are clothed with truth, have no connection with such 
spirits, but keep away from them; but as many as are of doubtful minds and frequently repent, betake 
themselves to soothsaying, even as the heathen, and bring greater sin upon themselves by their idolatry. 
For he who inquires of a false prophet in regard to any action is an idolater, and devoid of the truth, and 
foolish. For no spirit given by God requires to be asked; but such a spirit having the power of Divinity 
speaks all things of itself, for it proceeds from above from the power of the Divine Spirit. But the spirit 
which is asked and speaks according to the desires of men is earthly, light, and powerless, and it is 
altogether silent if it is not questioned.” “How then, sir,” say I, “will a man know which of them is the 
prophet, and which the false prophet?” “I will tell you,” says he, “about both the prophets, and then you 
can try the true and the false prophet according to my directions. Try the man who has the Divine Spirit 


by his life. First, he who has the Divine Spirit proceeding from above is meek, and peaceable, and humble, 
and refrains from all iniquity and the vain desire of this world, and contents himself with fewer wants than 
those of other men, and when asked he makes no reply; nor does he speak privately, nor when man wishes 
the spirit to speak does the Holy Spirit speak, but it speaks only when God wishes it to speak. When, then, 
a man having the Divine Spirit comes into an assembly of righteous men who have faith in the Divine 
Spirit, and this assembly of men offers up prayer to God, then the angel of the prophetic Spirit, who is 
destined for him, fills the man; and the man being filled with the Holy Spirit, speaks to the multitude as 
the Lord wishes. Thus, then, will the Spirit of Divinity become manifest. Whatever power therefore comes 
from the Spirit of Divinity belongs to the Lord. Hear, then,” says he, “in regard to the spirit which is 
earthly, and empty, and powerless, and foolish. First, the man who seems to have the Spirit exalts himself, 
and wishes to have the first seat, and is bold, and impudent, and talkative, and lives in the midst of many 
luxuries and many other delusions, and takes rewards for his prophecy; and if he does not receive 
rewards, he does not prophesy. Can, then, the Divine Spirit take rewards and prophesy? It is not possible 
that the prophet of God should do this, but prophets of this character are possessed by an earthly spirit. 
Then it never approaches an assembly of righteous men, but shuns them. And it associates with doubters 
and the vain, and prophesies to them in a corner, and deceives them, speaking to them, according to their 
desires, mere empty words: for they are empty to whom it gives its answers. For the empty vessel, when 
placed along with the empty, is not crushed, but they correspond to each other. When, therefore, it comes 
into an assembly of righteous men who have a Spirit of Divinity, and they offer up prayer, that man is 
made empty, and the earthly spirit tees from him through fear, and that man is made dumb, and is entirely 
crushed, being unable to speak. For if you pack closely a storehouse with wine or oil, and put an empty jar 
in the midst of the vessels of wine or oil, you will find that jar empty as when you placed it, if you should 
wish to clear the storehouse. So also the empty prophets, when they come to the spirits of the righteous, 
are found [on leaving] to be such as they were when they came. This, then, is the mode of life of both 
prophets. Try by his deeds and his life the man who says that he is inspired. But as for you, trust the Spirit 
which comes from God, and has power; but the spirit which is earthly and empty trust not at all, for there 
is no power in it: it comes from the devil. Hear, then, the parable which I am to tell you. Take a stone, and 
throw it to the sky, and see if you can touch it. Or again, take a squirt of water and squirt into the sky, and 
see if you can penetrate the sky.” “How, sir,” say I, “can these things take place? for both of them are 
impossible.” “As these things,” says he, “are impossible, so also are the earthly spirits powerless and 
pithless. But look, on the other hand, at the power which comes from above. Hail is of the size of a very 
small grain, yet when it falls on a man’s head how much annoyance it gives him! Or, again, take the drop 
which falls from a pitcher to the ground, and yet it hollows a stone. You see, then, that the smallest things 
coming from above have great power when they fall upon the earth. Thus also is the Divine Spirit, which 
comes from above, powerful. Trust, then, that Spirit, but have nothing to do with the other.” 


COMMANDMENT TWELFTH 


ON THE TWOFOLD DESIRE. THE COMMANDMENTS OF GOD CAN BE KEPT, AND BELIEVERS OUGHT NOT TO FEAR 
THE DEVIL 


CHAP. I 


He says to me, “Put away from you all wicked desire, and clothe yourself with good and chaste desire; for 
clothed with this desire you will hate wicked desire, and will rein yourself in even as you wish. For wicked 
desire is wild, and is with difficulty tamed. For it is terrible, and consumes men exceedingly by its 
wildness. Especially is the servant of God terribly consumed by it, if he falls into it and is devoid of 
understanding. Moreover, it consumes all such as have not on them the garment of good desire, but are 
entangled and mixed up with this world. These it delivers up to death.” “What then, sir,” say I, “are the 
deeds of wicked desire which deliver men over to death? Make them known to me, and I will refrain from 
them.” “Listen, then, to the works in which evil desire slays the servants of God.” 


CHAP. II 


“Foremost of all is the desire after another’s wife or husband, and after extravagance, and many useless 
dainties and drinks, and many other foolish luxuries; for all luxury is foolish and empty in the servants of 
God. These, then, are the evil desires which slay the servants of God. For this evil desire is the daughter of 
the devil. You must refrain from evil desires, that by refraining ye may live to God. But as many as are 
mastered by them, and do not resist them, will perish at last, for these desires are fatal. Put you on, then, 
the desire of righteousness; and arming yourself with the fear of the Lord, resist them. For the fear of the 
Lord dwells in good desire. But if evil desire see you armed with the fear of God, and resisting it, it will 
flee far from you, and it will no longer appear to you, for it fears your armour. Go, then, garlanded with 
the crown which you have gained for victory over it, to the desire of righteousness, and, delivering up to it 
the prize which you have received, serve it even as it wishes. If you serve good desire, and be subject to it, 
you will gain the mastery over evil desire, and make it subject to you even as you wish.” 


CHAP III 


“T should like to know,” say I, “in what way I ought to serve good desire.” “Hear,” says he: “You will 
practice righteousness and virtue, truth and the fear of the Lord, faith and meekness, and whatsoever 
excellences are like to these. Practising these, you will be a well-pleasing servant of God, and you will live 
to Him; and every one who shall serve good desire, shall live to God.” 


He concluded the twelve commandments, and said to me, “You have now these commandments. Walk in 
them, and exhort your hearers that their repentance may be pure during the remainder of their life. Fulfil 
carefully this ministry which I now entrust to you, and you will accomplish much. For you will find favour 
among those who are to repent, and they will give heed to your words; for I will be with you, and will 
compel them to obey you.” I say to him, “Sir, these commandments are great, and good, and glorious, and 
fitted to gladden the heart of the man who can perform them. But I do not know if these commandments 
can be kept by man, because they are exceeding hard.” He answered and said to me, “If you lay it down as 
certain that they can be kept, then you will easily keep them, and they will not be hard. But if you come to 
imagine that they cannot be kept by man, then you will not keep them. Now I say to you, If you do not 
keep them, but neglect them, you will not be saved, nor your children, nor your house, since you have 
already determined for yourself that these commandments cannot be kept by man.” 


CHAP. IV 


These things he said to me in tones of the deepest anger, so that I was confounded and exceedingly afraid 
of him, for his figure was altered so that a man could not endure his anger. But seeing me altogether 
agitated and confused, he began to speak to me in more gentle tones; and he said: “O fool, senseless and 
doubting, do you not perceive how great is the glory of God, and how strong and marvellous, in that He 
created the world for the sake of man, and subjected all creation to him, and gave him power to rule over 
everything under heaven? If, then, man is lord of the creatures of God, and rules over all, is he not able to 
be lord also of these commandments? For,” says he, “the man who has the Lord in his heart can also be 
lord of all, and of every one of these commandments. But to those who have the Lord only on their lips, 
but their hearts hardened, and who are far from the Lord, the commandments are hard and difficult. Put, 
therefore, ye who are empty and fickle in your faith, the Lord in your heart, and ye will know that there is 
nothing easier or sweeter, or more manageable, than these commandments. Return, ye who walk in the 
commandments of the devil, in hard, and bitter, and wild licentiousness, and fear not the devil; for there is 
no power in him against you, for I will be with you, the angel of repentance, who am lord over him. The 
devil has fear only, but his fear has no strength. Fear him not, then, and he will flee from you.” 


CHAP. V 

I say to him, “Sir, listen to me for a moment.” “Say what you wish,” says he. “Man, sir,” say I, “is eager to 
keep the commandments of God, and there is no one who does not ask of the Lord that strength may be 
given him for these commandments, and that he may be subject to them; but the devil is hard, and holds 
sway over them.” “He cannot,” says he, “hold sway over the servants of God, who with all their heart 
place their hopes in Him. The devil can wrestle against these, overthrow them he cannot. If, then, ye 
resist him, he will be conquered, and flee in disgrace from you. As many, therefore,” says he, “as are 
empty, fear the devil, as possessing power. When a man has filled very suitable jars with good wine, and a 
few among those jars are left empty, then he comes to the jars, and does not look at the full jars, for he 
knows that they are full; but he looks at the empty, being afraid lest they have become sour. For empty 
jars quickly become sour, and the goodness of the wine is gone. So also the devil goes to all the servants 
of God to try them. As many, then, as are full in the faith, resist him strongly, and he withdraws from them, 
having no way by which he might enter them. He goes, then, to the empty, and finding a way of entrance, 
into them, he produces in them whatever he wishes, and they become his servants.” 


CHAP. VI 


“But I, the angel of repentance, say to you Fear not the devil; for I was sent,” says he, “to be with you who 
repent with all your heart, and to make you strong in faith. Trust God, then, ye who on account of your 
sins have despaired of life, and who add to your sins and weigh down your life; for if ye return to the Lord 
with all your heart, and practice righteousness the rest of your days, and serve Him according to His will, 
He will heal your former sins, and you will have power to hold sway over the works of the devil. But as to 
the threats of the devil, fear them not at all, for he is powerless as the sinews of a dead man. Give ear to 
me, then, and fear Him who has all power, both to save and destroy, and keep His commandments, and ye 
will live to God.” I say to him, “Sir, 1am now made strong in all the ordinances of the Lord, because you 
are with me; and I know that you will crush all the power of the devil, and we shall have rule over him, 
and shall prevail against all his works. And I hope, sir, to be able to keep all these commandments which 
you have enjoined upon me, the Lord strengthening me.” “You will keep them,” says he, “if your heart be 
pure towards the Lord; and all will keep them who cleanse their hearts from the vain desires of this world, 
and they will live to God.” 


Book Third 


Similitudes 


SIMILITUDE FIRST 
AS IN THIS WORLD WE HAVE NO ABIDING CITY, WE OUGHT TO SEEK ONE TO COME 


He says to me, “You know that you who are the servants of God dwell in a strange land; for your city is far 
away from this one. If, then,” he continues, “you know your city in which you are to dwell, why do ye here 
provide lands, and make expensive preparations, and accumulate dwellings and useless buildings? He 
who makes such preparations for this city cannot return again to his own. Oh foolish, and unstable, and 
miserable man! Dost thou not understand that all these things belong to another, and are under the power 
of another? for the lord of this city will say, I do not wish thee to dwell in my city; but depart from this city, 
because thou obeyest not my laws.’ Thou, therefore, although having fields and houses, and many other 
things, when cast out by him, what wilt thou do with thy land, and house, and other possessions which 
thou hast gathered to thyself? For the lord of this country justly says to thee, Either obey my laws or 
depart from my dominion.’ What, then, dost thou intend to do, having a law in thine own city, on account 
of thy lands, and the rest of thy possessions? Thou shalt altogether deny thy law, and walk according to 
the law of this city. See lest it be to thy hurt to deny thy law; for if thou shalt desire to return to thy city, 
thou wilt not be received, because thou hast denied the law of thy city, but wilt be excluded from it. Have 
a care, therefore: as one living in a foreign land, make no further preparations for thyself than such 
merely as may be sufficient; and be ready, when the master of this city shall come to cast thee out for 
disobeying his law, to leave his city, and to depart to thine own, and to obey thine own law without being 
exposed to annoyance, but in great joy. Have a care, then, ye who serve the Lord, and have Him in your 
heart, that ye work the works of God, remembering His commandments and promises which He promised, 
and believe that He will bring them to pass if His commandments be observed. Instead of lands, therefore, 
buy afflicted souls, according as each one is able, and visit widows and orphans, and do not overlook 
them; and spend your wealth and all your preparations, which ye received from the Lord, upon such lands 
and houses. For to this end did the Master make you rich, that you might perform these services unto 
Him; and it is much better to purchase such lands, and possessions, and houses, as you will find in your 
own city, when you come to reside in it. This is a noble and sacred expenditure, attended neither with 
sorrow nor fear, but with joy. Do not practice the expenditure of the heathen, for it is injurious to you who 
are the servants of God; but practice an expenditure of your own, in which ye can rejoice; and do not 
corrupt nor touch what is another’s nor covet it, for it is an evil thing to covet the goods of other men; but 
work thine own work, and thou wilt be saved.” 


SIMILITUDE SECOND 


AS THE VINE IS SUPPORTED BY THE ELM, SO IS THE RICH MAN HELPED BY THE PRAYER OF THE POOR 


As I was walking in the field, and observing an elm and vine, and determining in my own mind respecting 
them and their fruits, the Shepherd appears to me, and says, “What is it that you are thinking about the 
elm and vine?” “I am considering,” I reply, “that they become each other exceedingly well.” “These two 
trees,” he continues, “are intended as an example for the servants of God.” “I would like to know,” said I, 
“the example which these trees you say, are intended to teach.” “Do you see,” he says, “the elm and the 
vine?” “I see them sir,” I replied. “This vine,” he continued, “produces fruit, and the elm is an unfruitful 
tree; but unless the vine be trained upon the elm, it cannot bear much fruit when extended at length upon 
the ground; and the fruit which it does bear is rotten, because the plant is not suspended upon the elm. 
When, therefore, the vine is cast upon the elm, it yields fruit both from itself and from the elm. You see, 
moreover, that the elm also produces much fruit, not less than the vine, but even more; because,” he 
continued, “the vine, when suspended upon the elm, yields much fruit, and good; but when thrown upon 
the ground, what it produces is small and rotten. This similitude, therefore, is for the servants of God—for 
the poor man and for the rich.” “How so, sir?” said I; “explain the matter to me.” “Listen,” he said: “The 
rich man has much wealth, but is poor in matters relating to the Lord, because he is distracted about his 
riches; and he offers very few confessions and intercessions to the Lord, and those which he does offer are 
small and weak, and have no power above. But when the rich man refreshes the poor, and assists him in 
his necessities, believing that what he does to the poor man will be able to find its reward with God— 
because the poor man is rich in intercession and confession, and his intercession has great power with 
God—then the rich man helps the poor in all things without hesitation; and the poor man, being helped by 
the rich, intercedes for him, giving thanks to God for him who bestows gifts upon him. And he still 
continues to interest himself zealously for the poor man, that his wants may be constantly supplied. For he 
knows that the intercession of the poor man is acceptable and influential with God. Both, accordingly, 


accomplish their work. The poor man makes intercession; a work in which he is rich, which he received 
from the Lord, and with which he recompenses the master who helps him. And the rich man, in like 
manner, unhesitatingly bestows upon the poor man the riches which he received from the Lord. And this 
is a great work, and acceptable before God, because he understands the object of his wealth, and has 
given to the poor of the gifts of the Lord, and rightly discharged his service to Him. Among men, however, 
the elm appears not to produce fruit, and they do not know nor understand that if a drought come, the 
elm, which contains water, nourishes the vine; and the vine, having an unfailing supply of water, yields 
double fruit both for itself and for the elm. So also poor men interceding with the Lord on behalf of the 
rich, increase their riches; and the rich, again, aiding the poor in their necessities, satisfy their souls. 
Both, therefore, are partners in the righteous work. He who does these things shall not be deserted by 
God, but shall be enrolled in the books of the living. Blessed are they who have riches, and who 
understand that they are from the Lord. [For they who are of that mind will be able to do some good. ]” 


SIMILITUDE THIRD 


AS IN WINTER GREEN TREES CANNOT BE DISTINGUISHED FROM WITHERED, SO IN THIS WORLD NEITHER CAN 
THE JUST FROM THE UNJUST 


He showed me many trees having no leaves, but withered, as it seemed to me; for all were alike. And he 
said to me, “Do you see those trees?” “I see, sir,” I replied, “that all are alike, and withered.” He answered 
me, and said, “These trees which you see are those who dwell in this world.” “Why, then, sir,” I said, “are 
they withered, as it were, and alike?” “Because,” he said, “neither are the righteous manifest in this life, 
nor sinners, but they are alike; for this life is a winter to the righteous, and they do not manifest 
themselves, because they dwell with sinners: for as in winter trees that have cast their leaves are alike, 
and it is not seen which are dead and which are living, so in this world neither do the righteous show 
themselves, nor sinners, but all are alike one to another.” 


SIMILITUDE FOURTH 


AS IN SUMMER LIVING TREES ARE DISTINGUISHED FROM WITHERED BY FRUIT AND LIVING LEAVES, SO IN THE 
WORLD TO COME THE JUST DIFFER FROM THE UNJUST IN HAPPINESS 


He showed me again many trees, some budding, and others withered. And he said to me, “Do you see 
these trees?” “I see, sir,” I replied, “some putting forth buds, and others withered.” “Those,” he said, 
“which are budding are the righteous who are to live in the world to come; for the coming world is the 
summer of the righteous, but the winter of sinners. When, therefore, the mercy of the Lord shines forth, 
then shall they be made manifest who are the servants of God, and all men shall be made manifest. For as 
in summer the fruits of each individual tree appear, and it is ascertained of what sort they are, so also the 
fruits of the righteous shall be manifest, and all who have been fruitful in that world shall be made known. 
But the heathen and sinners, like the withered trees which you saw, will be found to be those who have 
been withered and unfruitful in that world, and shall be burnt as wood, and [so] made manifest, because 
their actions were evil during their lives. For the sinners shall be consumed because they sinned and did 
not repent, and the heathen shall be burned because they knew not Him who created them. Do you 
therefore bear fruit, that in that summer your fruit may be known. And refrain from much business, and 
you will never sin: for they who are occupied with much business commit also many sins, being distracted 
about their affairs, and not at all serving their Lord. How, then,” he continued, “can such a one ask and 
obtain anything from the Lord, if he serve Him not? They who serve Him shall obtain their requests, but 
they who serve Him not shall receive nothing. And in the performance even of a single action a man can 
serve the Lord; for his mind will not be perverted from the Lord, but he will serve Him, having a pure 
mind. If, therefore, you do these things, you shall be able to bear fruit for the life to come. And every one 
who will do these things shall bear fruit.” 


SIMILITUDE FIFTH 


OF TRUE FASTING AND ITS REWARD: ALSO OF PURITY OF BODY 


CHAP. I 


While fasting and sitting on a certain mountain, and giving thanks to the Lord for all His dealings with me, 
I see the Shepherd sitting down beside me, and saying, “Why have you come hither [so] early in the 
morning?” “Because, sir,” I answered, “I have a station.” “What is a station?” he asked. “I am fasting, sir,” 
I replied. “What is this fasting,” he continued, “which you are observing?” “As I have been accustomed, 
sir,” I reply, “so I fast.” “You do not know,” he says, “how to fast unto the Lord: this useless fasting which 
you observe to Him is of no value.” “Why, sir,” I answered, “do you say this?” “I say to you,” he continued, 
“that the fasting which you think you observe is not a fasting. But I will teach you what is a full and 
acceptable fasting to the Lord. Listen,” he continued: “God does not desire such an empty fasting. For 
fasting to God in this way you will do nothing for a righteous life; but offer to God a fasting of the 
following kind: Do no evil in your life, and serve the Lord with a pure heart: keep His commandments, 
walking in His precepts, and let no evil desire arise in your heart; and believe in God. If you do these 


things, and fear Him, and abstain from every evil thing, you will live unto God; and if you do these things, 
you will keep a great fast, and one acceptable before God.” 


CHAP. II 


“Hear the similitude which I am about to narrate to you relative to fasting. A certain man had a field and 
many slaves, and he planted a certain part of the field with a vineyard, and selecting a faithful and 
beloved and much valued slave, he called him to him, and said, Take this vineyard which I have planted, 
and stake it until I come, and do nothing else to the vineyard; and attend to this order of mine, and you 
shall receive your freedom from me.’ And the master of the slave departed to a foreign country. And when 
he was gone, the slave took and staked the vineyard; and when he had finished the staking of the vines, he 
saw that the vineyard was full of weeds. He then reflected, saying, I have kept this order of my master: I 
will dig up the rest of this vineyard, and it will be more beautiful when dug up; and being free of weeds, it 
will yield more fruit, not being choked by them.’ He took, therefore, and dug up the vineyard, and rooted 
out all the weeds that were in it. And that vineyard became very beautiful and fruitful, having no weeds to 
choke it. And after a certain time the master of the slave and of the field returned, and entered into the 
vineyard. And seeing that the vines were suitably supported on stakes, and the ground, moreover, dug up, 
and all the weeds rooted out, and the vines fruitful, he was greatly pleased with the work of his slave. And 
calling his beloved son who was his heir, and his friends who were his councillors, he told them what 
orders he had given his slave, and what he had found performed. And they rejoiced along with the slave at 
the testimony which his master bore to him. And he said to them, I promised this slave freedom if he 
obeyed the command which I gave him; and he has kept my command, and done besides a good work to 
the vineyard, and has pleased me exceedingly. In return, therefore, for the work which he has done, I wish 
to make him co-heir with my son, because, having good thoughts, he did not neglect them, but carried 
them out.’ With this resolution of the master his son and friends were well pleased, viz., that the slave 
should be co-heir with the son. After a few days the master made a feast, and sent to his slave many 
dishes from his table. And the slave receiving the dishes that were sent him from his master, took of them 
what was sufficient for himself, and distributed the rest among his fellow-slaves. And his fellow-slaves 
rejoiced to receive the dishes, and began to pray for him, that he might find still greater favour with his 
master for having so treated them. His master heard all these things that were done, and was again 
greatly pleased with his conduct. And the master again calling together his friends and his son, reported 
to them the slave’s proceeding with regard to the dishes which he had sent him. And they were still more 
satisfied that the slave should become co-heir with his son.” 


CHAP III 


I said to him, “Sir, I do not see the meaning of these similitudes, nor am I able to comprehend them, 
unless you explain them to me.” “I will explain them all to you,” he said, “and whatever I shall mention in 
the course of our conversations I will show you. [Keep the commandments of the Lord, and you will be 
approved, and inscribed amongst the number of those who observe His commands.] And if you do any 
good beyond what is commanded by God, you will gain for yourself more abundant glory, and will be more 
honoured by God than you would otherwise be. If, therefore, in keeping the commandments of God, you 
do, in addition, these services, you will have joy if you observe them according to my command.” I said to 
him, “Sir, whatsoever you enjoin upon me I will observe, for I know that you are with me.” “I will be with 
you,” he replied, “because you have such a desire for doing good; and I will be with all those,” he added, 
“who have such a desire. This fasting,” he continued, “is very good, provided the commandments of the 
Lord be observed. Thus, then, shall you observe the fasting which you intend to keep. First of all, be on 
your guard against every evil word, and every evil desire, and purify your heart from all the vanities of 
this world. If you guard against these things, your fasting will be perfect. And you will do also as follows. 
Having fulfilled what is written, in the day on which you fast you will taste nothing but bread and water; 
and having reckoned up the price of the dishes of that day which you intended to have eaten, you will give 
it to a widow, or an orphan, or to some person in want, and thus you will exhibit humility of mind, so that 
he who has received benefit from your humility may fill his own soul, and pray for you to the Lord. If you 
observe fasting, as I have commanded you, your sacrifice will be acceptable to God, and this fasting will 
be written down; and the service thus performed is noble, and sacred, and acceptable to the Lord. These 
things, therefore, shall you thus observe with your children, and all your house, and in observing them you 
will be blessed; and as many as hear these words and observe them shall be blessed; and whatsoever they 
ask of the Lord they shall receive.” 


CHAP. IV 


I prayed him much that he would explain to me the similitude of the field, and of the master of the 
vineyard, and of the slave who staked the vineyard, and of the sakes, and of the weeds that were plucked 
out of the vineyard, and of the son, and of the friends who were fellow-councillors, for I knew that all 
these things were a kind of parable. And he answered me, and said, “You are exceedingly persistent with 
your questions. You ought not,” he continued, “to ask any questions at all; for if it is needful to explain 
anything, it will be made known to you.” I said to him, “Sir, whatsoever you show me, and do not explain, I 
shall have seen to no purpose, not understanding its meaning. In like manner, also, if you speak parables 


to me, and do not unfold them, I shall have heard your words in vain.” And he answered me again, saying, 
“Every one who is the servant of God, and has his Lord in his heart, asks of Him understanding, and 
receives it, and opens up every parable; and the words of the Lord become known to him which are 
spoken in parables. But those who are weak and slothful in prayer, hesitate to ask anything from the Lord; 
but the Lord is full of compassion, and gives without fail to all who ask Him. But you, having been 
strengthened by the holy Angel, and having obtained from Him such intercession, and not being slothful, 
why do not you ask of the Lord understanding, and receive it from Him?” I said to him, “Sir, having you 
with me, I am necessitated to ask questions of you, for you show me all things, and converse with me; but 
if I were to see or hear these things without you, I would then ask the Lord to explain them.” 


CHAP. V 


“T said to you a little ago,” he answered, “that you were cunning and obstinate in asking explanations of 
the parables; but since you are so persistent, I shall unfold to you the meaning of the similitudes of the 
field, and of all the others that follow, that you may make them known to every one. Hear now,” he said, 
“and understand them. The field is this world; and the Lord of the field is He who created, and perfected, 
and strengthened all things; [and the son is the Holy Spirit; ] and the slave is the Son of God; and the 
vines are this people, whom He Himself planted; and the stakes are the holy angels of the Lord, who keep 
His people together; and the weeds that were plucked out of the vineyard are the iniquities of God’s 
servants; and the dishes which He sent Him from His table are the commandments which He gave His 
people through His Son; and the friends and fellow-councillors are the holy angels who were first created; 
and the Master’s absence from home is the time that remains until His appearing.” I said to him, “Sir, all 
these are great, and marvellous, and glorious things. Could I, therefore,” I continued, “understand them? 
No, nor could any other man, even if exceedingly wise. Moreover,” I added, “explain to me what I am 
about to ask you.” “Say what you wish,” he replied. “Why, sir,” I asked, “is the Son of God in the parable in 
the form of a slave?” 


CHAP. VI 


“Hear,” he answered: “the Son of God is not in the form of a slave, but in great power and might.” “How 
so, sir?” I said; “I do not understand.” “Because,” he answered, “God planted the vineyard, that is to say, 
He created the people, and gave them to His Son; and the Son appointed His angels over them to keep 
them; and He Himself purged away their sins, having suffered many trials and undergone many labours, 
for no one is able to dig without labour and toil. He Himself, then, having purged away the sins of the 
people, showed them the paths of life by giving them the law which He received from His Father. [You 
see,” he said, “that He is the Lord of the people, having received all authority from His Father. ] And why 
the Lord took His Son as councillor, and the glorious angels, regarding the heirship of the slave, listen. 
The holy, pre-existent Spirit, that created every creature, God made to dwell in flesh, which He chose. 
This flesh, accordingly, in which the Holy Spirit dwelt, was nobly subject to that Spirit, walking religiously 
and chastely, in no respect defiling the Spirit; and accordingly, after living excellently and purely, and after 
labouring and co-operating with the Spirit, and having in everything acted vigorously and courageously 
along with the Holy Spirit, He assumed it as a partner with it. For this conduct of the flesh pleased Him, 
because it was not defiled on the earth while having the Holy Spirit. He took, therefore, as fellow- 
councillors His Son and the glorious angels, in order that this flesh, which had been subject to the body 
without a fault, might have some place of tabernacle, and that it might not appear that the reward [of its 
servitude had been lost ], for the flesh that has been found without spot or defilement, in which the Holy 
Spirit dwelt, [will receive a reward ]. You have now the explanation of this parable also.” 


CHAP. VII 


“T rejoice, sir,” I said, “to hear this explanation.” “Hear,” again he replied: “Keep this flesh pure and 
stainless, that the Spirit which inhabits it may bear witness to it, and your flesh may be justified. See that 
the thought never arise in your mind that this flesh of yours is corruptible, and you misuse it by any act of 
defilement. If you defile your flesh, you will also defile the Holy Spirit; and if you defile your flesh [and 
spirit], you will not live.” “And if any one, sir,” I said, “has been hitherto ignorant, before he heard these 
words, how can such a man be saved who has defiled his flesh?” “Respecting former sins of ignorance,” 
he said, “God alone is able to heal them, for to Him belongs all power. [But be on your guard now, and the 
all-powerful and compassionate God will heal former transgressions ], if for the time to come you defile 
not your body nor your spirit; for both are common, and cannot be defiled, the one without the other: keep 
both therefore pure, and you will live unto God.” 


SIMILITUDE SIXTH 


OF THE TWO CLASSES OF VOLUPTUOUS MEN, AND OF THEIR DEATH, FALLING AWAY, AND THE DURATION OF 
THEIR PUNISHMENT 


CHAP. I 


Sitting in my house, and glorifying the Lord for all that I had seen, and reflecting on the commandments, 
that they are excellent, and powerful, and glorious, and able to save a man’s soul, I said within myself, “I 
shall be blessed if I walk in these commandments, and every one who walks in them will be blessed.” 
While I was saying these words to myself, I suddenly see him sitting beside me, and hear him thus speak: 
“Why are you in doubt about the commandments which I gave you? They are excellent: have no doubt 
about them at all, but put on faith in the Lord, and you will walk in them, for I will strengthen you in them. 
These commandments are beneficial to those who intend to repent: for if they do not walk in them, their 
repentance is in vain. You, therefore, who repent cast away the wickedness of this world which wears you 
out; and by putting on all the virtues of a holy life, you will be able to keep these commandments, and will 
no longer add to the number of your sins. Walk, therefore, in these commandments of mine, and you will 
live unto God. All these things have been spoken to you by me.” And after he had uttered these words, he 
said to me, “Let us go into the fields, and I will show you the shepherds of the flocks.” “Let us go, sir,” I 
replied. And we came to a certain plain, and he showed me a young man, a shepherd, clothed in a suit of 
garments of a yellow colour: and he was herding very many sheep, and these sheep were feeding 
luxuriously, as it were, and riotously, and merrily skipping hither and thither. The shepherd himself was 
merry, because of his flock; and the appearance of the shepherd was joyous, and he was running about 
amongst his flock. [And other sheep I saw rioting and luxuriating in one place, but not, however, leaping 
about. ] 


CHAP. II 


And he said to me, “Do you see this shepherd?” “I see him, sir,” I said. “This,” he answered, “is the angel 
of luxury and deceit: he wears out the souls of the servants of God, and perverts them from the truth, 
deceiving them with wicked desires, through which they will perish; for they forget the commandments of 
the living God, and walk in deceits and empty luxuries; and they are ruined by the angel, some being 
brought to death, others to corruption.” I said to him, “Sir, I do not know the meaning of these words, to 
death, and to corruption.” “Listen,” he said. “The sheep which you saw merry and leaping about, are 
those which have torn themselves away from God for ever, and have delivered themselves over to luxuries 
and deceits [of this world. Among them there is no return to life through repentance, because they have 
added to their other sins, and blasphemed the name of the Lord. Such men therefore, are appointed unto 
death. And the sheep which you saw not leaping, but feeding in one place, are they who have delivered 
themselves over to luxury and deceit], but have committed no blasphemy against the Lord. These have 
been perverted from the truth: among them there is the hope of repentance, by which it is possible to live. 
Corruption, then, has a hope of a kind of renewal, but death has everlasting ruin.” Again I went forward a 
little way, and he showed me a tall shepherd, somewhat savage in his appearance, clothed in a white 
goatskin, and having a wallet on his shoulders, and a very hard staff with branches, and a large whip. And 
he had a very sour look, so that I was afraid of him, so forbidding was his aspect. This shepherd, 
accordingly, was receiving the sheep from the young shepherd, those, viz., that were rioting and 
luxuriating, but not leaping; and he cast them into a precipitous place, full of thistles and thorns, so that it 
was impossible to extricate the sheep from the thorns and thistles; but they were completely entangled 
amongst them. These, accordingly, thus entangled, pastured amongst the thorns and thistles, and were 
exceedingly miserable, being beaten by him; and he drove them hither and thither, and gave them no rest; 
and, altogether, these sheep were in a wretched plight. 


CHAP III 


Seeing them, therefore, so beaten and so badly used, I was grieved for them, because they were so 
tormented, and had no rest at all. And I said to the Shepherd who talked with me, “Sir, who is this 
shepherd, who is so pitiless and severe, and so completely devoid of compassion for these sheep?” “This,” 
he replied, “is the angel of punishment; and he belongs to the just angels, and is appointed to punish. He 
accordingly takes those who wander away from God, and who have walked in the desires and deceits of 
this world, and chastises them as they deserve with terrible and diverse punishments.” “I would know, 
sir,” I said, “Of what nature are these diverse tortures and punishments?” “Hear,” he said, “the various 
tortures and punishments. The tortures are such as occur during life. For some are punished with losses, 
others with want, others with sicknesses of various kinds, and others with all kinds of disorder and 
confusion; others are insulted by unworthy persons, and exposed to suffering in many other ways: for 
many, becoming unstable in their plans, try many things, and none of them at all succeed, and they say 
they are not prosperous in their undertakings; and it does not occur to their minds that they have done 
evil deeds, but they blame the Lord. When, therefore, they have been afflicted with all kinds of affliction, 
then are they delivered unto me for good training, and they are made strong in the faith of the Lord; and 
for the rest of the days of their life they are subject to the Lord with pure hearts, and are successful in all 
their undertakings, obtaining from the Lord everything they ask; and then they glorify the Lord, that they 
were delivered to me, and no longer suffer any evil.” 


CHAP. IV 


I said to him, “Sir, explain this also to me.” “What is it you ask?” he said. “Whether, sir,” I continued, “they 
who indulge in luxury, and who are deceived, are tortured for the same period of time that they have 


indulged in luxury and deceit?” He said to me, “They are tortured in the same manner.” [“They are 
tormented much less, sir,” I replied; ] “for those who are so luxurious and who forget God ought to be 
tortured seven-fold.” He said to me “You are foolish, and do not understand the power of torment.” “Why, 
sir,” I said, “if I had understood it, I would not have asked you to show me.” “Hear,” he said, “the power of 
both. The time of luxury and deceit is one hour; but the hour of torment is equivalent to thirty days. If, 
accordingly, a man indulge in luxury for one day, and be deceived and be tortured for one day, the day of 
his torture is equivalent to a whole year. For all the days of luxury, therefore, there are as many years of 
torture to be undergone. You see, then,” he continued, “that the time of luxury and deceit is very short, 
but that of punishment and torture long.” 


CHAP. V 


“Still,” I said, “I do not quite understand about the time of deceit, and luxury, and torture; explain it to me 
more clearly.” He answered, and said to me, “Your folly is persistent; and you do not wish to purify your 
heart, and serve God. Have a care,” he added, “lest the time be fulfilled, and you be found foolish. Hear 
now,” he added, “as you desire, that you may understand these things. He who indulges in luxury, and is 
deceived for one day, and who does what he wishes, is clothed with much foolishness, and does not 
understand the act which he does until the morrow; for he forgets what he did the day before. For luxury 
and deceit have no memories, on account of the folly with which they are clothed; but when punishment 
and torture cleave to a man for one day, he is punished and tortured for a year; for punishment and 
torture have powerful memories. While tortured and punished, therefore, for a whole year, he remembers 
at last his luxury and deceit, and knows that on their account he suffers evil. Every man, therefore, who is 
luxurious and deceived is thus tormented, because, although having life, they have given themselves over 
to death.” “What kinds of luxury, sir,” I asked, “are hurtful?” “Every act of a man which he performs with 
pleasure,” he replied, “is an act of luxury; for the sharp-tempered man, when gratifying his tendency, 
indulges in luxury; and the adulterer, and the drunkard, and the back-biter, and the liar, and the covetous 
man, and the thief, and he who does things like these, gratifies his peculiar propensity, and in so doing 
indulges in luxury. All these acts of luxury are hurtful to the servants of God. On account of these deceits, 
therefore, do they suffer, who are punished and tortured. And there are also acts of luxury which save 
men; for many who do good indulge in luxury, being carried away by their own pleasure: this luxury, 
however, is beneficial to the servants of God, and gains life for such a man; but the injurious acts of luxury 
before enumerated bring tortures and punishment upon them; and if they continue in them and do not 
repent, they bring death upon themselves.” 


SIMILITUDE SEVENTH 


THEY WHO REPENT MUST BRING FORTH FRUITS WORTHY OF REPENTANCE 


After a few days I saw him in the same plain where I had also seen the shepherds; and he said to me, 
“What do you wish with me?” I said to him, “Sir, that you would order the shepherd who punishes to 
depart out of my house, because he afflicts me exceedingly.” “It is necessary,” he replied, “that you be 
afflicted; for thus,” he continued, “did the glorious angel command concerning you, as he wishes you to be 
tried.” “What have I done which is so bad, sir,” I replied, “that I should be delivered over to this angel?” 
“Listen,” he said: “Your sins are many, but not so great as to require that you be delivered over to this 
angel; but your household has committed great iniquities and sins, and the glorious angel has been 
incensed at them on account of their deeds; and for this reason he commanded you to be afflicted for a 
certain time, that they also might repent, and purify themselves from every desire of this world. When, 
therefore, they repent and are purified, then the angel of punishment will depart.” I said to him, “Sir, if 
they have done such things as to incense the glorious angel against them, yet what have I done?” He 
replied, “They cannot be afflicted at all, unless you, the head of the house, be afflicted: for when you are 
afflicted, of necessity they also suffer affliction; but if you are in comfort, they can feel no affliction.” 
“Well, sir,” I said, “they have repented with their whole heart.” “I know, too,” he answered, “that they have 
repented with their whole heart: do you think, however, that the sins of those who repent are remitted? 
Not altogether, but he who repents must torture his own soul, and be exceedingly humble in all his 
conduct, and be afflicted with many kinds of affliction; and if he endure the afflictions that come upon 
him, He who created all things, and endued them with power, will assuredly have compassion, and will 
heal him; and this will He do when He sees the heart of every penitent pure from every evil thing: and it is 
profitable for you and for your house to suffer affliction now. But why should I say much to you? You must 
be afflicted, as that angel of the Lord commanded who delivered you to me. And for this give thanks to the 
Lord, because He has deemed you worthy of showing you beforehand this affliction, that, knowing it 
before it comes, you may be able to bear it with courage.” I said to him, “Sir, be thou with me, and I will 
be able to bear all affliction.” “I will be with you,” he said, “and I will ask the angel of punishment to 
afflict you more lightly; nevertheless, you will be afflicted for a little time, and again you will be re- 
established in your house. Only continue humble, and serve the Lord in all purity of heart, you and your 
children, and your house, and walk in my commands which I enjoin upon you, and your repentance will be 
deep and pure; and if you observe these things with your household, every affliction will depart from you. 
And affliction,” he added, “will depart from all who walk in these my commandments.” 


SIMILITUDE EIGHTH 


THE SINS OF THE ELECT AND OF THE PENITENT ARE OF MANY KINDS, BUT ALL WILL BE REWARDED ACCORDING 
TO THE MEASURE OF THEIR REPENTANCE AND GOOD WORKS 


CHAP. I 


He showed me a large willow tree overshadowing plains and mountains, and under the shade of this 
willow had assembled all those who were called by the name of the Lord. And a glorious angel of the Lord, 
who was very tall, was standing beside the willow, having a large pruning-knife, and he was cutting little 
twigs from the willow and distributing them among the people that were overshadowed by the willow; and 
the twigs which he gave them were small, about a cubit, as it were, in length. And after they had all 
received the twigs, the angel laid down the pruning-knife, and that tree was sound, as I had seen it at 
first. And I marvelled within myself, saying, “How is the tree sound, after so many branches have been cut 
off?” And the Shepherd said to me, “Do not be surprised if the tree remains sound after so many branches 
were lopped off; [but wait, ] and when you shall have seen everything, then it will be explained to you 
what it means.” The angel who had distributed the branches among the people again asked them from 
them, and in the order in which they had received them were they summoned to him, and each one of 
them returned his branch. And the angel of the Lord took and looked at them. From some he received the 
branches withered and moth-eaten; those who returned branches in that state the angel of the Lord 
ordered to stand apart. Others, again, returned them withered, but not moth-eaten; and these he ordered 
to stand apart. And others returned them half-withered, and these stood apart; and others returned their 
branches half-withered and having cracks in them, and these stood apart. [And others returned their 
branches green and having cracks in them; and these stood apart. ] And others returned their branches, 
one-half withered and the other green; and these stood apart. And others brought their branches two- 
thirds green and the remaining third withered; and these stood apart. And others returned them two- 
thirds withered and one-third green; and these stood apart. And others returned their branches nearly all 
green, the smallest part only, the top, being withered, but they had cracks in them; and these stood apart. 
And of others very little was green, but the remaining parts withered; and these stood apart. And others 
came bringing their branches green, as they had received them from the angel. And the majority of the 
crowd returned branches of that kind, and with these the angel was exceedingly pleased; and these stood 
apart. [And others returned their branches green and having offshoots; and these stood apart, and with 
these the angel was exceedingly delighted. ] And others returned their branches green and with offshoots, 
and the offshoots had some fruit, as it were; and those men whose branches were found to be of that kind 
were exceedingly joyful. And the angel was exultant because of them; and the Shepherd also rejoiced 
greatly because of them. 


CHAP. II 


And the angel of the Lord ordered crowns to be brought; and there were brought crowns, formed, as it 
were, of palms; and he crowned the men who had returned the branches which had offshoots and some 
fruit, and sent them away into the tower. And the others also he sent into the tower, those, namely, who 
had returned branches that were green and had offshoots but no fruit, having given them seals. And all 
who went into the tower had the same clothing—white as snow. And those who returned their branches 
green, as they had received them, he set free, giving them clothing and seals. Now after the angel had 
finished these things, he said to the Shepherd, “I am going away, and you will send these away within the 
walls, according as each one is worthy to have his dwelling. And examine their branches carefully, and so 
dismiss them; but examine them with care. See that no one escape you,” he added; “and if any escape 
you, I will try them at the altar.” Having said these words to the Shepherd, he departed. And after the 
angel had departed, the Shepherd said to me, “Let us take the branches of all these and plant them, and 
see if any of them will live.” I said to him, “Sir, how can these withered branches live?” He answered, and 
said, “This tree is a willow, and of a kind that is very tenacious of life. If, therefore, the branches be 
planted, and receive a little moisture, many of them will live. And now let us try, and pour water upon 
them; and if any of them live I shall rejoice with them, and if they do not I at least will not be found 
neglectful.” And the Shepherd bade me call them as each one was placed. And they came, rank by rank, 
and gave their branches to the Shepherd. And the Shepherd received the branches, and planted them in 
rows; and after he had planted them he poured much water upon them, so that the branches could not be 
seen for the water; and after the branches had drunk it in, he said to me, “Let us go, and return after a 
few days, and inspect all the branches; for He who created this tree wishes all those to live who received 
branches from it. And I also hope that the greater part of these branches which received moisture and 
drank of the water will live.” 


CHAP III 


I said to him, “Sir, explain to me what this tree means, for I am perplexed about it, because, after so many 
branches have been cut off, it continues sound, and nothing appears to have been cut away from it. By 
this, now, I am perplexed.” “Listen,” he said: “This great tree that casts its shadow over plains, and 
mountains, and all the earth, is the law of God that was given to the whole world; and this law is the Son 


of God, proclaimed to the ends of the earth; and the people who are under its shadow are they who have 
heard the proclamation, and have believed upon Him. And the great and glorious angel Michael is he who 
has authority over this people, and governs them; for this is he who gave them the law into the hearts of 
believers: he accordingly superintends them to whom he gave it, to see if they have kept the same. And 
you see the branches of each one, for the branches are the law. You see, accordingly, many branches that 
have been rendered useless, and you will know them all—those who have not kept the law; and you will 
see the dwelling of each one.” I said to him, “Sir, why did he dismiss some into the tower, and leave others 
to you?” “All,” he answered, “who transgressed the law which they received from him, he left under my 
power for repentance; but all who have satisfied the law, and kept it, he retains under his own authority.” 
“Who, then,” I continued, “are they who were crowned, and who go to the tower?” “These are they who 
have suffered on account of the law; but the others, and they who returned their branches green, and with 
offshoots, but without fruit, are they who have been afflicted on account of the law, but who have not 
suffered nor denied their law; and they who returned their branches green as they had received them, are 
the venerable, and the just, and they who have walked carefully in a pure heart, and have kept the 
commandments of the Lord. And the rest you will know when I have examined those branches which have 
been planted and watered.” 


CHAP. IV 


And after a few days we came to the place, and the Shepherd sat down in the angel’s place, and I stood 
beside him. And he said to me, “Gird yourself with pure, undressed linen made of sackcloth;” and seeing 
me girded, and ready to minister to him, “Summon,” he said, “the men to whom belong the branches that 
were planted, according to the order in which each one gave them in.” So I went away to the plain, and 
summoned them all, and they all stood in their ranks. He said to them, “Let each one pull out his own 
branch, and bring it to me.” The first to give in were those who had them withered and cut; and because 
they were found to be thus withered and cut, he commanded them to stand apart. And next they gave 
them in who had them withered, but not cut. And some of them gave in their branches green, and some 
withered and eaten as by a moth. Those that gave them in green, accordingly, he ordered to stand apart; 
and those who gave them in dry and cut, he ordered to stand along with the first. Next they gave them in 
who had them half-withered and cracked; and many of them gave them in green and without cracks; and 
some green and with offshoots and fruits upon the offshoots, such as they had who went, after being 
crowned, into the tower. And some handed them in withered and eaten, and some withered and uneaten; 
and some as they were, half-withered and cracked. And he commanded them each one to stand apart, 
some towards their own rows, and others apart from them. 


CHAP. V 


Then they gave in their branches who had them green, but cracked: all these gave them in green, and 
stood in their own row. And the Shepherd was pleased with these, because they were all changed, and had 
lost their cracks. And they also gave them in who had them half-green and half-withered: of some, 
accordingly, the branches were found completely green; of others, half-withered; of others, withered and 
eaten; of others, green, and having offshoots. All these were sent away, each to his own row. [Next they 
gave in who had them two parts green and one-third withered. Many of them gave them half-withered; 
and others withered and rotten; and others half-withered and cracked, and a few green. These all stood in 
their own row. ] And they gave them in who had them green, but to a very slight extent withered and 
cracked. Of these, some gave them in green, and others green and with offshoots. And these also went 
away to their own row. Next they gave them who had a very small part green and the other parts 
withered. Of these the branches were found for the most part green and having offshoots, and fruit upon 
the offshoots, and others altogether green. With these branches the Shepherd was exceedingly pleased, 
because they were found in this state. And these went away, each to his own row. 


CHAP. VI 


After the Shepherd had examined the branches of them all, he said to me, “I told you that this tree was 
tenacious of life. You see,” he continued, “how many repented and were saved.” “I see, sir,” I replied. 
“That you may behold,” he added, “the great mercy of the Lord, that it is great and glorious, and that He 
has given His Spirit to those who are worthy of repentance.” “Why then, sir,” I said, “did not all these 
repent?” He answered, “To them whose heart He saw would become pure, and obedient to Him, He gave 
power to repent with the whole heart. But to them whose deceit and wickedness He perceived, and saw 
that they intended to repent hypocritically, He did not grant repentance, lest they should again profane 
His name.” I said to him, “Sir, show me now, with respect to those who gave in the branches, of what sort 
they are, and their abode, in order that they hearing it who believed, and received the seal, and broke it, 
and did not keep it whole, may, on coming to a knowledge of their deeds, repent, and receive from you a 
seal, and may glorify the Lord because He had compassion upon them, and sent you to renew their 
Spirits.” “Listen,” he said: “they whose branches were found withered and moth-eaten are the apostates 
and traitors of the Church, who have blasphemed the Lord in their sins, and have, moreover, been 
ashamed of the name of the Lord by which they were called. These, therefore, at the end were lost unto 
God. And you see that not a single one of them repented, although they heard the words which I spake to 


them, which I enjoined upon you. From such life departed. And they who gave them in withered and 
undecayed, these also were near to them; for they were hypocrites, and introducers of strange doctrines, 
and subverters of the servants of God, especially of those who had sinned, not allowing them to repent, 
but persuading them by foolish doctrines. These, accordingly, have a hope of repentance. And you see that 
many of them also have repented since I spake to them, and they will still repent. But all who will not 
repent have lost their lives; and as many of them as repented became good, and their dwelling was 
appointed within the first walls; and some of them ascended even into the tower. You see, then,” he said, 
“that repentance involves life to sinners, but non-repentance death.” 


CHAP. VII 


“And as many as gave in the branches half-withered and cracked, hear also about them. They whose 
branches were half-withered to the same extent are the wavering; for they neither live, nor are they dead. 
And they who have them half-withered and cracked are both waverers and slanderers, [railing against the 
absent,] and never at peace with one another, but always at variance. And yet to these also,” he 
continued, “repentance is possible. You see,” he said, “that some of them have repented, and there is still 
remaining in them,” he continued, “a hope of repentance. And as many of them,” he added, “as have 
repented, shall have their dwelling in the tower. And those of them who have been slower in repenting 
shall dwell within the walls. And as many as do not repent at all, but abide in their deeds, shall utterly 
perish. And they who gave in their branches green and cracked were always faithful and good, though 
emulous of each other about the foremost places, and about fame: now all these are foolish, in indulging 
in such a rivalry. Yet they also, being naturally good, on hearing my commandments, purified themselves, 
and soon repented. Their dwelling, accordingly, was in the tower. But if any one relapse into strife, he will 
be east out of the tower, and will lose his life. Life is the possession of all who keep the commandments of 
the Lord; but in the commandments there is no rivalry in regard to the first places, or glory of any kind, 
but in regard to patience and personal humility. Among such persons, then, is the life of the Lord, but 
amongst the quarrelsome and transgressors, death.” 


CHAP. VIII 


“And they who gave in their branches half-green and half-withered, are those who are immersed in 
business, and do not cleave to the saints. For this reason, the one half of them is living, and the other half 
dead. Many, accordingly, who heard my commands repented, and those at least who repented had their 
dwelling in the tower. But some of them at last fell away: these, accordingly, have not repentance, for on 
account of their business they blasphemed the Lord, and denied Him. They therefore lost their lives 
through the wickedness which they committed. And many of them doubted. These still have repentance in 
their power, if they repent speedily; and their abode will be in the tower. But if they are slower in 
repenting, they will dwell within the walls; and if they do not repent, they too have lost their lives. And 
they who gave in their branches two-thirds withered and one-third green, are those who have denied [the 
Lord] in various ways. Many, however, repented, but some of them hesitated and were in doubt. These, 
then, have repentance within their reach, if they repent quickly, and do not remain in their pleasures; but 
if they abide in their deeds, these, too, work to themselves death.” 


CHAP. IX 


“And they who returned their branches two-thirds withered and one-third green, are those that were 
faithful indeed; but after acquiring wealth, and becoming distinguished amongst the heathen, they clothed 
themselves with great pride, and became lofty-minded, and deserted the truth, and did not cleave to the 
righteous, but lived with the heathen, and this way of life became more agreeable to them. They did not, 
however, depart from God, but remained in the faith, although not working the works of faith. Many of 
them accordingly repented, and their dwelling was in the tower. And others continuing to live until the 
end with the heathen, and being corrupted by their vain glories, [departed from God, serving the works 
and deeds of the heathen. ] These were reckoned with the heathen. But others of them hesitated, not 
hoping to be saved on account of the deeds which they had done; while others were in doubt, and caused 
divisions among themselves. To those, therefore, who were in doubt on account of their deeds, repentance 
is still open; but their repentance ought to be speedy, that their dwelling may be in the tower. And to those 
who do not repent, but abide in their pleasures, death is near.” 


CHAP. X 


“And they who give in their branches green, but having the tips withered and cracked, these were always 
good, and faithful, and distinguished before God; but they sinned a very little through indulging small 
desires, and finding little faults with one another. But on hearing my words the greater part of them 
quickly repented, and their dwelling was upon the tower. Yet some of them were in doubt; and certain of 
them who were in doubt wrought greater dissension. Among these, therefore, is hope of repentance, 
because they were always good; and with difficulty will any one of them perish. And they who gave up 
their branches withered, but having a very small part green, are those who believed only, yet continue 


working the works of iniquity. They never, however, departed from God, but gladly bore His name, and 
joyfully received His servants into their houses. Having accordingly heard of this repentance, they 
unhesitatingly repented, and practice all virtue and righteousness; and some of them even [suffered, 
being willingly put to death J], knowing their deeds which they had done. Of all these, therefore, the 
dwelling shall be in the tower.” 


CHAP. XI 


And after he had finished the explanations of all the branches, he said to me, “Go and tell them to every 
one, that they may repent, and they shall live unto God. Because the Lord, having had compassion on all 
men, has sent me to give repentance, although some are not worthy of it on account of their works; but 
the Lord, being long-suffering, desires those who were called by His Son to be saved.” I said to him, “Sir, I 
hope that all who have heard them will repent; for I am persuaded that each one, on coming to a 
knowledge of his own works, and fearing the Lord, will repent.” He answered me, and said, “All who with 
their whole heart shall purify themselves from their wickedness before enumerated, and shall add no 
more to their sins, will receive healing from the Lord for their former transgressions, if they do not 
hesitate at these commandments; and they will live unto God. But do you walk in my commandments, and 
live.” Having shown me these things, and spoken all these words, he said to me, “And the rest I will show 
you after a few days.” 


SIMILITUDE NINTH 
THE GREAT MYSTERIES IN THE BUILDING OF THE MILITANT AND TRIUMPHANT CHURCH 


CHAP. I 


After I had written down the commandments and similitudes of the Shepherd, the angel of repentance, he 
came to me and said, “I wish to explain to you what the Holy Spirit that spake with you in the form of the 
Church showed you, for that Spirit is the Son of God. For, as you were somewhat weak in the flesh, it was 
not explained to you by the angel. When, however, you were strengthened by the Spirit, and your strength 
was increased, so that you were able to see the angel also, then accordingly was the building of the tower 
shown you by the Church. In a noble and solemn manner did you see everything as if shown you by a 
virgin; but now you see [them] through the same Spirit as if shown by an angel. You must, however, learn 
everything from me with greater accuracy. For I was sent for this purpose by the glorious angel to dwell in 
your house, that you might see all things with power, entertaining no fear, even as it was before.” And he 
led me away into Arcadia, to a round hill; and he placed me on the top of the hill, and showed me a large 
plain, and round about the plain twelve mountains, all having different forms. The first was black as soot; 
and the second bare, without grass; and the third full of thorns and thistles; and the fourth with grass 
half-withered, the upper parts of the plants green, and the parts about the roots withered; and some of the 
grasses, when the sun scorched them, became withered. And the fifth mountain had green grass, and was 
ragged. And the sixth mountain was quite full of clefts, some small and others large; and the clefts were 
grassy, but the plants were not very vigorous, but rather, as it were, decayed. The seventh mountain, 
again, had cheerful pastures, and the whole mountain was blooming, and every kind of cattle and birds 
were feeding upon that mountain; and the more the cattle and the birds ate, the more the grass of that 
mountain flourished. And the eighth mountain was full of fountains, and every kind of the Lord’s creatures 
drank of the fountains of that mountain. But the ninth mountain [had no water at all, and was wholly a 
desert, and had within it deadly serpents, which destroy men. And the tenth mountain ] had very large 
trees, and was completely shaded, and under the shadow of the trees sheep lay resting and ruminating. 
And the eleventh mountain was very thickly wooded, and those trees were productive, being adorned with 
various sorts of fruits, so that any one seeing them would desire to eat of their fruits. The twelfth 
mountain, again, was wholly white, and its aspect was cheerful, and the mountain in itself was very 
beautiful. 


CHAP. II 


And in the middle of the plain he showed me a large white rock that had arisen out of the plain. And the 
rock was more lofty than the mountains, rectangular in shape, so as to be capable of containing the whole 
world: and that rock was old, having a gate cut out of it; and the cutting out of the gate seemed to me as if 
recently done. And the gate glittered to such a degree under the sunbeams, that I marvelled at the 
splendour of the gate; and round about the gate were standing twelve virgins. The four who stood at the 
corners seemed to me more distinguished than the others—they were all, however, distinguished—and 
they were standing at the four parts of the gate; two virgins between each part. And they were clothed 
with linen tunics, and gracefully girded, having their right shoulders exposed, as if about to bear some 
burden. Thus they stood ready; for they were exceedingly cheerful and eager. After I had seen these 
things, I marvelled in myself, because I was beholding great and glorious sights. And again I was 
perplexed about the virgins, because, although so delicate, they were standing courageously, as if about to 
carry the whole heavens. And the Shepherd said to me “Why are you reasoning in yourself, and perplexing 
your mind, and distressing yourself? for the things which you cannot understand, do not attempt to 


comprehend, as if you were wise; but ask the Lord, that you may receive understanding and know them. 
You cannot see what is behind you, but you see what is before. Whatever, then, you cannot see, let alone, 
and do not torment yourself about it: but what you see, make yourself master of it, and do not waste your 
labour about other things; and I will explain to you everything that I show you. Look therefore, on the 
things that remain.” 


CHAP III 


I saw six men come, tall, and distinguished, and similar in appearance, and they summoned a multitude of 
men. And they who came were also tall men, and handsome, and powerful; and the six men commanded 
them to build a tower above the rock. And great was the noise of those men who came to build the tower, 
as they ran hither and thither around the gate. And the virgins who stood around the gate told the men to 
hasten to build the tower. Now the virgins had spread out their hands, as if about to receive something 
from the men. And the six men commanded stones to ascend out of a certain pit, and to go to the building 
of the tower. And there went up ten shining rectangular stones, not hewn in a quarry. And the six men 
called the virgins, and bade them carry all the stones that were intended for the building, and to pass 
through the gate, and give them to the men who were about to build the tower. And the virgins put upon 
one another the ten first stones which had ascended from the pit, and carried them together, each stone 
by itself. 


CHAP. IV 


And as they stood together around the gate, those who seemed to be strong carried them, and they 
stooped down under the corners of the stone; and the others stooped down under the sides of the stones. 
And in this way they carried all the stones. And they carried them through the gate as they were 
commanded, and gave them to the men for the tower; and they took the stones and proceeded with the 
building. Now the tower was built upon the great rock, and above the gate. Those ten stones were 
prepared as the foundation for the building of the tower. And the rock and gate were the support of the 
whole of the tower. And after the ten stones other twenty [five] came up out of the pit, and these were 
fitted into the building of the tower, being carried by the virgins as before. And after these ascended 
thirty-five. And these in like manner were fitted into the tower. And after these other forty stones came 
up; and all these were cast into the building of the tower, [and there were four rows in the foundation of 
the tower, ] and they ceased ascending from the pit. And the builders also ceased for a little. And again 
the six men commanded the multitude of the crowd to bear stones from the mountains for the building of 
the tower. They were accordingly brought from all the mountains of various colours, and being hewn by 
the men were given to the virgins; and the virgins carried them through the gate, and gave them for the 
building of the tower. And when the stones of various colours were placed in the building, they all became 
white alike, and lost their different colours. And certain stones were given by the men for the building, 
and these did not become shining; but as they were placed, such also were they found to remain: for they 
were not given by the virgins, nor carried through the gate. These stones, therefore, were not in keeping 
with the others in the building of the tower. And the six men, seeing these unsuitable stones in the 
building, commanded them to be taken away, and to be carried away down to their own place whence they 
had been taken; [and being removed one by one, they were laid aside; and] they say to the men who 
brought the stones, “Do not ye bring any stones at all for the building, but lay them down beside the 
tower, that the virgins may carry them through the gate, and may give them for the building. For unless,” 
they said, “they be carried through the gate by the hands of the virgins, they cannot change their colours: 
do not toil, therefore,” they said, “to no purpose.” 


CHAP. V 


And on that day the building was finished, but the tower was not completed; for additional building was 
again about to be added, and there was a cessation in the building. And the six men commanded the 
builders all to withdraw a little distance, and to rest, but enjoined the virgins not to withdraw from the 
tower; and it seemed to me that the virgins had been left to guard the tower. Now after all had withdrawn, 
and were resting themselves, I said to the Shepherd, “What is the reason that the building of the tower 
was not finished?” “The tower,” he answered, “cannot be finished just yet, until the Lord of it come and 
examine the building, in order that, if any of the stones be found to be decayed, he may change them: for 
the tower is built according to his pleasure.” “I would like to know, sir,” I said, “what is the meaning of the 
building of this tower, and what the rock and gate, and the mountains, and the virgins mean, and the 
stones that ascended from the pit, and were not hewn, but came as they were to the building. Why, in the 
first place, were ten stones placed in the foundation, then twenty-five, then thirty-five, then forty? and I 
wish also to know about the stones that went to the building, and were again taken out and returned to 
their own place? On all these points put my mind at rest, sir, and explain them to me.” “If you are not 
found to be curious about trifles,” he replied, “you shall know everything. For after a few days [we shall 
come hither, and you will see the other things that happen to this tower, and will know accurately all the 
similitudes.” After a few days ] we came to the place where we sat down. And he said to me, “Let us go to 
the tower; for the master of the tower is coming to examine it.” And we came to the tower, and there was 
no one at all near it, save the virgins only. And the Shepherd asked the virgins if perchance the master of 


the tower had come; and they replied that he was about to come to examine the building. 


CHAP. VI 


And, behold, after a little I see an array of many men coming, and in the midst of them one man of so 
remarkable a size as to overtop the tower. And the six men who had worked upon the building were with 
him, and many other honourable men were around him. And the virgins who kept the tower ran forward 
and kissed him, and began to walk near him around the tower. And that man examined the building 
carefully, feeling every stone separately; and holding a rod in his hand, he struck every stone in the 
building three times. And when he struck them, some of them became black as soot, and some appeared 
as if covered with scabs, and some cracked, and some mutilated, and some neither white nor black, and 
some rough and not in keeping with the other stones, and some having [very many] stains: such were the 
varieties of decayed stones that were found in the building. He ordered all these to be taken out of the 
tower, and to be laid down beside it, and other stones to be brought and put in their stead. [And the 
builders asked him from what mountain he wished them to be brought and put in their place. ] And he did 
not command them to be brought from the mountains, [but he bade them be brought from a certain plain 
which was near at hand. ] And the plain was dug up, and shining rectangular stones were found, and some 
also of a round shape; and all the stones which were in that plain were brought, and carried through the 
gate by the virgins. And the rectangular stones were hewn, and put in place of those that were taken 
away; but the rounded stones were not put into the building, because they were hard to hew, and 
appeared to yield slowly to the chisel; they were deposited, however, beside the tower, as if intended to be 
hewn and used in the building, for they were exceedingly brilliant. 


CHAP. VII 


The glorious man, the lord of the whole tower, having accordingly finished these alterations, called to him 
the Shepherd, and delivered to him all the stones that were lying beside the tower, that had been rejected 
from the building, and said to him, “Carefully clean all these stones, and put aside such for the building of 
the tower as may harmonize with the others; and those that do not, throw far away from the tower.” 
[Having given these orders to the Shepherd, he departed from the tower ], with all those with whom he 
had come. Now the virgins were standing around the tower, keeping it. I said again to the Shepherd, “Can 
these stones return to the building of the tower, after being rejected?” He answered me, and said, “Do you 
see these stones?” “I see them, sir,” I replied. “The greater part of these stones,” he said, “I will hew, and 
put into the building, and they will harmonize with the others.” “How, sir,” I said, “can they, after being 
cut all round about, fill up the same space?” He answered, “Those that shall be found small will be thrown 
into the middle of the building, and those that are larger will be placed on the outside, and they will hold 
them together.” Having spoken these words, he said to me, “Let us go, and after two days let us come and 
clean these stones, and cast them into the building; for all things around the tower must be cleaned, lest 
the Master come suddenly and find the places about the tower dirty, and be displeased, and these stones 
be not returned for the building of the tower, and I also shall seem to be neglectful towards the Master.” 
And after two days we came to the tower, and he said to me, “Let us examine all the stones, and ascertain 
those which may return to the building.” I said to him, “Sir, let us examine them!” 


CHAP. VIII 


And beginning, we first examined the black stones. And such as they had been taken out of the building, 
were they found to remain; and the Shepherd ordered them to be removed out of the tower, and to be 
placed apart. Next he examined those that had scabs; and he took and hewed many of these, and 
commanded the virgins to take them up and cast them into the building. And the virgins lifted them up, 
and put them in the middle of the building of the tower. And the rest he ordered to be laid down beside 
the black ones; for these, too, were found to be black. He next examined those that had cracks; and he 
hewed many of these, and commanded them to be carried by the virgins to the building: and they were 
placed on the outside, because they were found to be sounder than the others; but the rest, on account of 
the multitude of the cracks, could not be hewn, and for this reason, therefore, they were rejected from the 
building of the tower. He next examined the chipped stones, and many amongst these were found to be 
black, and some to have great cracks. And these also he commanded to be laid down along with those 
which had been rejected. But the remainder, after being cleaned and hewn, he commanded to be placed in 
the building. And the virgins took them up, and fitted them into the middle of the building of the tower, for 
they were somewhat weak. He next examined those that were half white and half black, and many of them 
were found to be black. And he commanded these also to be taken away along with those which had been 
rejected. And the rest were all taken away by the virgins; for, being white, they were fitted by the virgins 
themselves into the building. And they were placed upon the outside, because they were found to be 
sound, so as to be able to support those which were placed in the middle, for no part of them at all was 
chipped. He next examined those that were rough and hard; and a few of them were rejected because 
they could not be hewn, as they were found exceedingly hard. But the rest of them were hewn, and 
carried by the virgins, and fitted into the middle of the building of the tower; for they were somewhat 
weak. He next examined those that had stains; and of these a very few were black, and were thrown aside 
with the others; but the greater part were found to be bright, and these were fitted by the virgins into the 


building, but on account of their strength were placed on the outside. 


CHAP. IX 


He next came to examine the white and rounded stones, and said to me, “What are we to do with these 
stones?” “How do I know, sir?” I replied. “Have you no intentions regarding them?” “Sir,” I answered, “I 
am not acquainted with this art, neither am I a stone-cutter, nor can I tell.” “Do you not see,” he said, 
“that they are exceedingly round? and if I wish to make them rectangular, a large portion of them must be 
cut away; for some of them must of necessity be put into the building.” “If therefore,” I said, “they must, 
why do you torment yourself, and not at once choose for the building those which you prefer, and fit them 
into it?” He selected the larger ones among them, and the shining ones, and hewed them; and the virgins 
carried and fitted them into the outside parts of the building. And the rest which remained over were 
carried away, and laid down on the plain from which they were brought. They were not, however, rejected, 
“because,” he said, “there remains yet a little addition to be built to the tower. And the lord of this tower 
wishes all the stones to be fitted into the building, because they are exceedingly bright.” And twelve 
women were called, very beautiful in form, clothed in black, and with dishevelled hair. And these women 
seemed to me to be fierce. But the Shepherd commanded them to lift the stones that were rejected from 
the building, and to carry them away to the mountains from which they had been brought. And they were 
merry, and carried away all the stones, and put them in the place whence they had been taken. Now after 
all the stones were removed, and there was no longer a single one lying around the tower, he said, “Let us 
go round the tower and see, lest there be any defect in it.” So I went round the tower along with him. And 
the Shepherd, seeing that the tower was beautifully built, rejoiced exceedingly; for the tower was built in 
such a way, that, on seeing it, I coveted the building of it, for it was constructed as if built of one stone, 
without a single joining. And the stone seemed as if hewn out of the rock; having to me the appearance of 
a monolith. 


CHAP. X 


And as I walked along with him, I was full of joy, beholding so many excellent things. And the Shepherd 
said to me, “Go and bring unslacked lime and fine-baked clay, that I may fill up the forms of the stones 
that were taken and thrown into the building; for everything about the tower must be smooth.” And I did 
as he commanded me, and brought it to him. “Assist me,” he said, “and the work will soon be finished.” He 
accordingly filled up the forms of the stones that were returned to the building, and commanded the 
places around the tower to be swept and to be cleaned; and the virgins took brooms and swept the place, 
and carried all the dirt out of the tower, and brought water, and the ground around the tower became 
cheerful and very beautiful. Says the Shepherd to me, “Everything has been cleared away; if the lord of 
the tower come to inspect it, he can have no fault to find with us.” Having spoken these words, he wished 
to depart; but I laid hold of him by the wallet, and began to adjure him by the Lord that he would explain 
what he had showed me. He said to me, “I must rest a little, and then I shall explain to you everything; 
wait for me here until I return.” I said to him, “Sir, what can I do here alone?” “You are not alone,” he 
said, “for these virgins are with you.” “Give me in charge to them, then,” I replied. The Shepherd called 
them to him, and said to them, “I entrust him to you until I come,” and went away. And I was alone with 
the virgins; and they were rather merry, but were friendly to me, especially the four more distinguished of 
them. 


CHAP. XI 

The virgins said to me, “The Shepherd does not come here to-day.” “What, then,” said I, “am I to do?” 
They replied, “Wait for him until he comes; and if he comes he will converse with you, and if he does not 
come you will remain here with us until he does come.” I said to them, “I will wait for him until it is late; 
and if he does not arrive, I will go away into the house, and come back early in the morning.” And they 
answered and said to me, “You were entrusted to us; you cannot go away from us.” “Where, then,” I said, 
“am I to remain?” “You will sleep with us,” they replied, “as a brother, and not as a husband: for you are 
our brother, and for the time to come we intend to abide with you, for we love you exceedingly!” But I was 
ashamed to remain with them. And she who seemed to be the first among them began to kiss me. [And the 
others seeing her kissing me, began also to kiss me], and to lead me round the tower, and to play with me. 
And I, too, became like a young man, and began to play with them: for some of them formed a chorus, and 
others danced, and others sang; and I, keeping silence, walked with them around the tower, and was 
merry with them. And when it grew late I wished to go into the house; and they would not let me, but 
detained me. So I remained with them during the night, and slept beside the tower. Now the virgins 
spread their linen tunics on the ground, and made me lie down in the midst of them; and they did nothing 
at all but pray; and I without ceasing prayed with them, and not less than they. And the virgins rejoiced 
because I thus prayed. And I remained there with the virgins until the next day at the second hour. Then 
the Shepherd returned, and said to the virgins, “Did you offer him any insult?” “Ask him,” they said. I said 
to him, “Sir, I was delighted that I remained with them.” “On what,” he asked, “did you sup?” “I supped, 
sir,” I replied, “on the words of the Lord the whole night.” “Did they receive you well?” he inquired. “Yes, 
sir,” I answered. “Now,” he said, “what do you wish to hear first?” “I wish to hear in the order,” I said, “in 
which you showed me from the beginning. I beg of you, sir, that as I shall ask you, so also you will give me 


the explanation.” “As you wish,” he replied, “so also will I explain to you, and will conceal nothing at all 
from you.” 


CHAP. XII 


“First of all, sir,” I said, “explain this to me: What is the meaning of the rock and the gate?” “This rock,” 
he answered, “and this gate are the Son of God.” “How, sir?” I said; “the rock is old, and the gate is new.” 
“Listen,” he said, “and understand, O ignorant man. The Son of God is older than all His creatures, so that 
He was a fellow-councillor with the Father in His work of creation: for this reason is He old.” “And why is 
the gate new, sir?” I said. “Because,” he answered, “He became manifest in the last days of the 
dispensation: for this reason the gate was made new, that they who are to be saved by it might enter into 
the kingdom of God. You saw,” he said, “that those stones which came in through the gate were used for 
the building of the tower, and that those which did not come, were again thrown back to their own place?” 
“T saw, sir,” I replied. “In like manner,” he continued, “no one shall enter into the kingdom of God unless 
he receive His holy name. For if you desire to enter into a city, and that city is surrounded by a wall, and 
has but one gate, can you enter into that city save through the gate which it has?” “Why, how can it be 
otherwise, sir?” I said. “If, then, you cannot enter into the city except through its gate, so, in like manner, 
a man cannot otherwise enter into the kingdom of God than by the name of His beloved Son. You saw,” he 
added, “the multitude who were building the tower?” “I saw them, sir,” I said. “Those,” he said, “are all 
glorious angels, and by them accordingly is the Lord surrounded. And the gate is the Son of God. This is 
the one entrance to the Lord. In no other way, then, shall any one enter in to Him except through His Son. 
You saw,” he continued, “the six men, and the tall and glorious man in the midst of them, who walked 
round the tower, and rejected the stones from the building?” “I saw him, sir,” I answered. “The glorious 
man,” he said, “is the Son of God, and those six glorious angels are those who support Him on the right 
hand and on the left. None of these glorious angels,” he continued, “will enter in unto God apart from 
Him. Whosoever does not receive His name, shall not enter into the kingdom of God.” 


CHAP. XIII 


“And the tower,” I asked, “what does it mean?” “This tower,” he replied, “is the Church.” “And these 
virgins, who are they?” “They are holy spirits, and men cannot otherwise be found in the kingdom of God 
unless these have put their clothing upon them: for if you receive the name only, and do not receive from 
them the clothing, they are of no advantage to you. For these virgins are the powers of the Son of God. If 
you bear His name but possess not His power, it will be in vain that you bear His name. Those stones,” he 
continued, “which you saw rejected bore His name, but did not put on the clothing of the virgins.” “Of 
what nature is their clothing, sir?” I asked. “Their very names,” he said, “are their clothing. Every one 
who bears the name of the Son of God, ought to bear the names also of these; for the Son Himself bears 
the names of these virgins. As many stones,” he continued, “as you saw [come into the building of the 
tower through the hands ] of these virgins, and remaining, have been clothed with their strength. For this 
reason you see that the tower became of one stone with the rock. So also they who have believed on the 
Lord through His Son, and are clothed with these spirits, shall become one spirit, one body, and the colour 
of their garments shall be one. And the dwelling of such as bear the names of the virgins is in the tower.” 
“Those stones, sir, that were rejected,” I inquired, “on what account were they rejected? for they passed 
through the gate, and were placed by the hands of the virgins in the building of the tower.” “Since you 
take an interest in everything,” he replied, “and examine minutely, hear about the stones that were 
rejected. These all,” he said, “received the name of God, and they received also the strength of these 
virgins. Having received, then, these spirits, they were made strong, and were with the servants of God; 
and theirs was one spirit, and one body, and one clothing. For they were of the same mind, and wrought 
righteousness. After a certain time, however, they were persuaded by the women whom you saw clothed 
in black, and having their shoulders exposed and their hair dishevelled, and beautiful in appearance. 
Having seen these women, they desired to have them, and clothed themselves with their strength, and put 
off the strength of the virgins. These, accordingly, were rejected from the house of God, and were given 
over to these women. But they who were not deceived by the beauty of these women remained in the 
house of God. You have,” he said, “the explanation of those who were rejected.” 


CHAP. XIV 


“What, then, sir,” I said, “if these men, being such as they are, repent and put away their desires after 
these women, and return again to the virgins, and walk in their strength and in their works, shall they not 
enter into the house of God?” “They shall enter in,” he said, “if they put away the works of these women, 
and put on again the strength of the virgins, and walk in their works. For on this account was there a 
cessation in the building, in order that, if these repent, they may depart into the building of the tower. But 
if they do not repent, then others will come in their place, and these at the end will be cast out. For all 
these things I gave thanks to the Lord, because He had pity on all that call upon His name; and sent the 
angel of repentance to us who sinned against Him, and renewed our spirit; and when we were already 
destroyed, and had no hope of life, He restored us to newness of life.” “Now, sir,” I continued, “show me 
why the tower was not built upon the ground, but upon the rock and upon the gate.” “Are you still,” he 
said, “without sense and understanding?” “I must, sir,” I said, “ask you of all things, because I am wholly 


unable to understand them; for all these things are great and glorious, and difficult for man to 
understand.” “Listen,” he said: “the name of the Son of God is great, and cannot be contained, and 
supports the whole world. If, then, the whole creation is supported by the Son of God, what think ye of 
those who are called by Him, and bear the name of the Son of God, and walk in His commandments? do 
you see what kind of persons He supports? Those who bear His name with their whole heart. He Himself, 
accordingly, became a foundation to them, and supports them with joy, because they are not ashamed to 
bear His name.” 


CHAP. XV 


“Explain to me, sir,” I said, “the names of these virgins, and of those women who were clothed in black 
raiment.” “Hear,” he said, “the names of the stronger virgins who stood at the corners. The first is Faith, 
the second Continence, the third Power, the fourth Patience. And the others standing in the midst of these 
have the following names: Simplicity, Innocence, Purity, Cheerfulness, Truth, Understanding, Harmony, 
Love. He who bears these names and that of the Son of God will be able to enter into the kingdom of God. 
Hear, also,” he continued, “the names of the women who had the black garments; and of these four are 
stronger than the rest. The first is Unbelief, the second: Incontinence, the third Disobedience, the fourth 
Deceit. And their followers are called Sorrow, Wickedness, Wantonness, Anger, Falsehood, Folly, 
Backbiting, Hatred. The servant of God who bears these names shall see, indeed, the kingdom of God, but 
shall not enter into it.” “And the stones, sir,” I said, “which were taken out of the pit and fitted into the 
building: what are they?” “The first,” he said, “the ten, viz., that were placed as a foundation, are the first 
generation, and the twenty-five the second generation, of righteous men; and the thirty-five are the 
prophets of God and His ministers; and the forty are the apostles and teachers of the preaching of the Son 
of God.” “Why, then, sir,” I asked, “did the virgins carry these stones also through the gate, and give them 
for the building of the tower?” “Because,” he answered, “these were the first who bore these spirits, and 
they never departed from each other, neither the spirits from the men nor the men from the spirits, but 
the spirits remained with them until their falling asleep. And unless they had had these spirits with them, 
they would not have been of use for the building of this tower.” 


CHAP. XVI 


“Explain to me a little further, sir,” I said. “What is it that you desire?” he asked. “Why, sir,” I said, “did 
these stones ascend out of the pit, and be applied to the building of the tower, after having borne these 
spirits?” “They were obliged,” he answered, “to ascend through water in order that they might be made 
alive; for, unless they laid aside the deadness of their life, they could not in any other way enter into the 
kingdom of God. Accordingly, those also who fell asleep received the seal of the Son of God. For,” he 
continued, “before a man bears the name of the Son of God he is dead; but when he receives the seal he 
lays aside his deadness, and obtains life. The seal, then, is the water: they descend into the water dead, 
and they arise alive. And to them, accordingly, was this seal preached, and they made use of it that they 
might enter into the kingdom of God.” “Why, sir,” I asked, “did the forty stones also ascend with them out 
of the pit, having already received the seal?” “Because,” he said, “these apostles and teachers who 
preached the name of the Son of God, after falling asleep in the power and faith of the Son of God, 
preached it not only to those who were asleep, but themselves also gave them the seal of the preaching. 
Accordingly they descended with them into the water, and again ascended. [But these descended alive 
and rose up again alive; whereas they who had previously fallen asleep descended dead, but rose up again 
alive. ] By these, then, were they quickened and made to know the name of the Son of God. For this 
reason also did they ascend with them, and were fitted along with them into the building of the tower, 
and, untouched by the chisel, were built in along with them. For they slept in righteousness and in great 
purity, but only they had not this seal. You have accordingly the explanation of these also.” 


CHAP. XVII 


“T understand, sir,” I replied. “Now, sir,” I continued, “explain to me, with respect to the mountains, why 
their forms are various and diverse.” “Listen,” he said: “these mountains are the twelve tribes, which 
inhabit the whole world. The Son of God, accordingly, was preached unto them by the apostles.” “But why 
are the mountains of various kinds, some having one form, and others another? Explain that to me, sir.” 
“Listen,” he answered: “these twelve tribes that inhabit the whole world are twelve nations. And they vary 
in prudence and understanding. As numerous, then, as are the varieties of the mountains which you saw, 
are also the diversities of mind and understanding among these nations. And I will explain to you the 
actions of each one.” “First, sir,” I said, “explain this: why, when the mountains are so diverse, their 
stones, when placed in the building, became one colour, shining like those also that had ascended out of 
the pit.” “Because,” he said, “all the nations that dwell under heaven were called by hearing and believing 
upon the name of the Son of God. Having, therefore, received the seal, they had one understanding and 
one mind; and their faith became one, and their love one, and with the name they bore also the spirits of 
the virgins. On this account the building of the tower became of one colour, bright as the sun. But after 
they had entered into the same place, and became one body, certain of these defiled themselves, and were 
expelled from the race of the righteous, and became again what they were before, or rather worse.” 


CHAP. XVIII 


“How, sir,” I said, “did they become worse, after having known God?” “He that does not know God,” he 
answered, “and practices evil, receives a certain chastisement for his wickedness; but he that has known 
God, ought not any longer to do evil, but to do good. If, accordingly, when he ought to do good, he do evil, 
does not he appear to do greater evil than he who does not know God? For this reason, they who have not 
known God and do evil are condemned to death; but they who have known God, and have seen His mighty 
works, and still continue in evil, shall be chastised doubly, and shall die for ever. In this way, then, will the 
Church of God be purified. For as you saw the stones rejected from the tower, and delivered to the evil 
spirits, and cast out thence, so [they also shall be cast out, and ] there shall be one body of the purified; as 
the tower also became, as it were, of one stone after its purification. In like manner also shall it be with 
the Church of God, after it has been purified, and has rejected the wicked, and the hypocrites, and the 
blasphemers, and the waverers, and those who commit wickedness of different kinds. After these have 
been cast away, the Church of God shall be one body, of one mind, of one understanding, of one faith, of 
one love. And then the Son of God will be exceeding glad, and shall rejoice over them, because He has 
received His people pure.” “All these things, sir,” I said, “are great and glorious.” 


“Moreover, sir,” I said, “explain to me the power and the actions of each one of the mountains, that every 
soul, trusting in the Lord, and hearing it, may glorify His great, and marvellous, and glorious name.” 
“Hear,” he said, “the diversity of the mountains and of the twelve nations.” 


CHAP. XIX 


“From the first mountain, which was black, they that believed are the following: apostates and 
blasphemers against the Lord, and betrayers of the servants of God. To these repentance is not open; but 
death lies before them, and on this account also are they black, for their race is a lawless one. And from 
the second mountain, which was bare, they who believed are the following: hypocrites, and teachers of 
wickedness. And these, accordingly, are like the former, not having any fruits of righteousness; for as their 
mountain was destitute of fruit, so also such men have a name indeed, but are empty of faith, and there is 
no fruit of truth in them. They indeed have repentance in their power, if they repent quickly; but if they 
are slow in so doing, they shall die along with the former.” “Why, sir,” I said, “have these repentance, but 
the former not? for their actions are nearly the same.” “On this account,” he said, “have these repentance, 
because they did not blaspheme their Lord, nor become betrayers of the servants of God; but on account 
of their desire of possessions they became hypocritical, and each one taught according to the desires of 
men that were sinners. But they will suffer a certain punishment; and repentance is before them, because 
they were not blasphemers or traitors.” 


CHAP. XxX 


“And from the third mountain, which had thorns and thistles, they who believed are the following. There 
are some of them rich, and others immersed in much business. The thistles are the rich, and the thorns 
are they who are immersed in much business. Those, [accordingly, who are entangled in many various 
kinds of business, do not ] cleave to the servants of God, but wander away, being choked by their business 
transactions; and the rich cleave with difficulty to the servants of God, fearing lest these should ask 
something of them. Such persons, accordingly, shall have difficulty in entering the kingdom of God. For as 
it is disagreeable to walk among thistles with naked feet, so also it is hard for such to enter the kingdom 
of God. But to all these repentance, and that speedy, is open, in order that what they did not do in former 
times they may make up for in these days, and do some good, and they shall live unto God. But if they 
abide in their deeds, they shall be delivered to those women, who will put them to death.” 


CHAP. XxI 


“And from the fourth mountain, which had much grass, the upper parts of the plants green, and the parts 
about the roots withered, and some also scorched by the sun, they who believed are the following: the 
doubtful, and they who have the Lord upon their lips, but have Him not in their heart. On this account 
their foundations are withered, and have no strength; and their words alone live, while their works are 
dead. Such persons are [neither alive nor ] dead. They resemble, therefore, the waverers: for the 
wavering are neither withered nor green, being neither living nor dead. For as their blades, on seeing the 
sun, were withered, so also the wavering, when they hear of affliction, on account of their fear, worship 
idols, and are ashamed of the name of their Lord. Such, then, are neither alive nor dead. But these also 
may yet live, if they repent quickly; and if they do not repent, they are already delivered to the women, 
who take away their life.” 


CHAP. XXII 


“And from the fifth mountain, which had green grass, and was rugged, they who believed are the 
following: believers, indeed, but slow to learn, and obstinate, and pleasing themselves, wishing to know 
everything, and knowing nothing at all. On account of this obstinacy of theirs, understanding departed 


from them, and foolish senselessness entered into them. And they praise themselves as having wisdom, 
and desire to become teachers, although destitute of sense. On account, therefore, of this loftiness of 
mind, many became vain, exalting themselves: for self-will and empty confidence is a great demon. Of 
these, accordingly, many were rejected, but some repented and believed, and subjected themselves to 
those that had understanding, knowing their own foolishness. And to the rest of this class repentance is 
open; for they were not wicked, but rather foolish, and without understanding. If these therefore repent, 
they will live unto God; but if they do not repent, they shall have their dwelling with the women who 
wrought wickedness among them.” 


CHAP. XXIII 


“And those from the sixth mountain, which had clefts large and small, and decayed grass in the clefts, who 
believed, were the following: they who occupy the small clefts are those who bring charges against one 
another, and by reason of their slanders have decayed in the faith. Many of them, however, repented; and 
the rest also will repent when they hear my commandments, for their slanders are small, and they will 
quickly repent. But they who occupy the large clefts are persistent in their slanders, and vindictive in 
their anger against each other. These, therefore, were thrown away from the tower, and rejected from 
having a part in its building. Such persons, accordingly, shall have difficulty in living. If our God and Lord, 
who rules over all things, and has power over all His creation, does not remember evil against those who 
confess their sins, but is merciful, does man, who is corruptible and full of sins, remember evil against a 
fellow-man, as if he were able to destroy or to save him? I, the angel of repentance, say unto you, As many 
of you as are of this way of thinking, lay it aside, and repent, and the Lord will heal your former sins, if 
you purify yourselves from this demon; but if not, you will be delivered over to him for death.” 


CHAP. XXIV 


“And those who believed from the seventh mountain, on which the grass was green and flourishing, and 
the whole of the mountain fertile, and every kind of cattle and the fowls of heaven were feeding on the 
grass on this mountain, and the grass on which they pastured became more abundant, were the following: 
they were always simple, and harmless, and blessed, bringing no charges against one another, but always 
rejoicing greatly because of the servants of God, and being clothed with the holy spirit of these virgins, 
and always having pity on every man, and giving aid from their own labour to every man, without 
reproach and without hesitation. The Lord, therefore, seeing their simplicity and all their meekness, 
multiplied them amid the labours of their hands, and gave them grace in all their doings. And I, the angel 
of repentance, say to you who are such, Continue to be such as these, and your seed will never be blotted 
out; for the Lord has made trial of you, and inscribed you in the number of us, and the whole of your seed 
will dwell with the Son of God; for ye have received of His Spirit.” 


CHAP. XXV 


“And they who believed from the eighth mountain, where were the many fountains, and where all the 
creatures of God drank of the fountains, were the following: apostles, and teachers, who preached to the 
whole world, and who taught solemnly and purely the word of the Lord, and did not at all fall into evil 
desires, but walked always in righteousness and truth, according as they had received the Holy Spirit. 
Such persons, therefore, shall enter in with the angels.” 


CHAP. XXVI 


“And they who believed from the ninth mountain, which was deserted, and had in it creeping things and 
wild beasts which destroy men, were the following: they who had the stains as servants, who discharged 
their duty ill, and who plundered widows and orphans of their livelihood, and gained possessions for 
themselves from the ministry, which they had received. If, therefore, they remain under the dominion of 
the same desire, they are dead, and there is no hope of life for them; but if they repent, and finish their 
ministry in a holy manner, they shall be able to live. And they who were covered with scabs are those who 
have denied their Lord, and have not returned to Him again; but becoming withered and desert-like, and 
not cleaving to the servants of God, but living in solitude, they destroy their own souls. For as a vine, 
when left within an enclosure, and meeting with neglect, is destroyed, and is made desolate by the weeds, 
and in time grows wild, and is no longer of any use to its master, so also are such men as have given 
themselves up, and become useless to their Lord, from having contracted savage habits. These men, 
therefore, have repentance in their power, unless they are found to have denied from the heart; but if any 
one is found to have denied from the heart, I do not know if he may live. And I say this not for these 
present days, in order that any one who has denied may obtain repentance, for it is impossible for him to 
be saved who now intends to deny his Lord; but to those who denied Him long ago, repentance seems to 
be possible. If, therefore, any one intends to repent, let him do so quickly, before the tower is completed; 
for if not, he will be utterly destroyed by the women. And the chipped stones are the deceitful and the 
slanderers; and the wild beasts which you saw on the ninth mountain, are the same. For as wild beasts 
destroy and kill a man by their poison, so also do the words of such men destroy and ruin a man. These, 


accordingly, are mutilated in their faith, on account of the deeds which they have done in themselves; yet 
some repented, and were saved. And the rest, who are of such a character, can be saved if they repent; 
but if they do not repent, they will perish with those women, whose strength they have assumed.” 


CHAP. XXVII 


“And from the tenth mountain, where were trees which overshadowed certain sheep, they who believed 
were the following: bishops given to hospitality, who always gladly received into their houses the servants 
of God, without dissimulation. And the bishops never failed to protect, by their service, the widows, and 
those who were in want, and always maintained a holy conversation. All these, accordingly, shall be 
protected by the Lord for ever. They who do these things are honourable before God, and their place is 
already with the angels, if they remain to the end serving God.” 


CHAP. XXVIII 


“And from the eleventh mountain, where were trees full of fruits, adorned with fruits of various kinds, they 
who believed were the following: they who suffered for the name of the Son of God, and who also suffered 
cheerfully with their whole heart, and laid down their lives.” “Why, then, sir,” I said, “do all these trees 
bear fruit, and some of them fairer than the rest?” “Listen,” he said: “all who once suffered for the name 
of the Lord are honourable before God; and of all these the sins were remitted, because they suffered for 
the name of the Son of God. And why their fruits are of various kinds, and some of them superior, listen. 
All,” he continued, “who were brought before the authorities and were examined, and did not deny, but 
suffered cheerfully—these are held in greater honour with God, and of these the fruit is superior; but all 
who were cowards, and in doubt, and who reasoned in their hearts whether they would deny or confess, 
and yet suffered, of these the fruit is less, because that suggestion came into their hearts; for that 
suggestion—that a servant should deny his Lord—is evil. Have a care, therefore, ye who are planning such 
things, lest that suggestion remain in your hearts, and ye perish unto God. And ye who suffer for His name 
ought to glorify God, because He deemed you worthy to bear His name, that all your sins might be healed. 
[Therefore, rather deem yourselves happy], and think that ye have done a great thing, if any of you suffer 
on account of God. The Lord bestows upon you life, and ye do not understand, for your sins were heavy; 
but if you had not suffered for the name of the Lord, ye would have died to God on account of your sins. 
These things I say to you who are hesitating about denying or confessing: acknowledge that ye have the 
Lord, lest, denying Him, ye be delivered up to prison. If the heathen chastise their slaves, when one of 
them denies his master, what, think ye, will your Lord do, who has authority over all men? Put away these 
counsels out of your hearts, that you may live continually unto God.” 


CHAP. XXIX 


“And they who believed from the twelfth mountain, which was white, are the following: they are as infant 
children, in whose hearts no evil originates; nor did they know what wickedness is, but always remained 
as children. Such accordingly, without doubt, dwell in the kingdom of God, because they defiled in nothing 
the commandments of God; but they remained like children all the days of their life in the same mind. All 
of you, then, who shall remain stedfast, and be as children, without doing evil, will be more honoured than 
all who have been previously mentioned; for all infants are honourable before God, and are the first 
persons with Him. Blessed, then, are ye who put away wickedness from yourselves, and put on innocence. 
As the first of all will you live unto God.” 


After he had finished the similitudes of the mountains, I said to him, “Sir, explain to me now about the 
stones that were taken out of the plain, and put into the building instead of the stones that were taken out 
of the tower; and about the round stones that were put into the building; and those that still remain 
round.” 


CHAP. XXX 


“Hear,” he answered, “about all these also. The stones taken out of the plain and put into the building of 
the tower instead of those that were rejected, are the roots of this white mountain. When, therefore, they 
who believed from the white mountain were all found guileless, the Lord of the tower commanded those 
from the roots of this mountain to be cast into the building of the tower; for he knew that if these stones 
were to go to the building of the tower, they would remain bright, and not one of them become black. But 
if he had so resolved with respect to the other mountains, it would have been necessary for him to visit 
that tower again, and to cleanse it. Now all these persons were found white who believed, and who will 
yet believe, for they are of the same race. This is a happy race, because it is innocent. Hear now, further, 
about these round and shining stones. All these also are from the white mountain. Hear, moreover, why 
they were found round: because their riches had obscured and darkened them a little from the truth, 
although they never departed from God; nor did any evil word proceed out of their mouth, but all justice, 
virtue, and truth. When the Lord, therefore, saw the mind of these persons, that they were born good, and 
could be good, He ordered their riches to be cut down, not to be taken away for ever, that they might be 


able to do some good with what was left them; and they will live unto God, because they are of a good 
race. Therefore were they rounded a little by the chisel, and put in the building of the tower. 


CHAP. XxXXI 


“But the other round stones, which had not yet been adapted to the building of the tower, and had not yet 
received the seal, were for this reason put back into their place, because they are exceedingly round. Now 
this age must be cut down in these things, and in the vanities of their riches, and then they will meet in 
the kingdom of God; for they must of necessity enter into the kingdom of God, because the Lord has 
blessed this innocent race. Of this race, therefore, no one will perish; for although any of them be tempted 
by the most wicked devil, and commit sin, he will quickly return to his Lord. I deem you happy, I, who am 
the messenger of repentance, whoever of you are innocent as children, because your part is good, and 
honourable before God. Moreover, I say to you all, who have received the seal of the Son of God, be 
clothed with simplicity, and be not mindful of offences, nor remain in wickedness. Lay aside, therefore, the 
recollection of your offences and bitternesses, and you will be formed in one spirit. And heal and take 
away from you those wicked schisms, that if the Lord of the flocks come, He may rejoice concerning you. 
And He will rejoice, if He find all things sound, and none of you shall perish. But if He find any one of 
these sheep strayed, woe to the shepherds! And if the shepherds themselves have strayed, what answer 
will they give Him for their flocks? Will they perchance say that they were harassed by their flocks? They 
will not be believed, for the thing is incredible that a shepherd could suffer from his flock; rather will he 
be punished on account of his falsehood. And I myself am a shepherd, and I am under a most stringent 
necessity of rendering an account of you. 


CHAP. XXXII 


“Heal yourselves, therefore, while the tower is still building. The Lord dwells in men that love peace, 
because He loved peace; but from the contentious and the utterly wicked He is far distant. Restore to 
Him, therefore, a spirit sound as ye received it. For when you have given to a fuller a new garment, and 
desire to receive it back entire at the end, if, then, the fuller return you a torn garment, will you take it 
from him, and not rather be angry, and abuse him, saying, I gave you a garment that was entire: why have 
you rent it, and made it useless, so that it can be of no use on account of the rent which you have made in 
it?’ Would you not say all this to the fuller about the rent which you found in your garment? If, therefore, 
you grieve about your garment, and complain because you have not received it entire, what do you think 
the Lord will do to you, who gave you a sound spirit, which you have rendered altogether useless, so that 
it can be of no service to its possessor? for its use began to be unprofitable, seeing it was corrupted by 
you. Will not the Lord, therefore, because of this conduct of yours regarding His Spirit, act in the same 
way, and deliver you over to death? Assuredly, I say, he will do the same to all those whom He shall find 
retaining a recollection of offences. Do not trample His mercy under foot, He says, but rather honour Him, 
because He is so patient with your sins, and is not as ye are. Repent, for it is useful to you.” 


CHAP. XXXII 


“All these things which are written above, I, the Shepherd, the messenger of repentance, have showed 
and spoken to the servants of God. If therefore ye believe, and listen to my words, and walk in them, and 
amend your ways, you shall have it in your power to live: but if you remain in wickedness, and in the 
recollection of offences, no sinner of that class will live unto God. All these words which I had to say have 
been spoken unto you.” 


The Shepherd said to me, “Have you asked me everything?” And I replied, “Yes, sir.” “Why did you not ask 
me about the shape of the stones that were put into the building, that I might explain to you why we filled 
up the shapes?” And I said, “I forgot, sir.” “Hear now, then,” he said, “about this also. These are they who 
have now heard my commandments, and repented with their whole hearts. And when the Lord saw that 
their repentance was good and pure, and that they were able to remain in it, He ordered their former sins 
to be blotted out. For these shapes were their sins, and they were levelled down, that they might not 
appear.” 


SIMILITUDE TENTH 


CONCERNING REPENTANCE AND ALMS-GIVING 


CHAP. I 


After I had fully written down this book, that messenger who had delivered me to the Shepherd came into 
the house in which I was, and sat down upon a couch, and the Shepherd stood on his right hand. He then 
called me, and spoke to me as follows: “I have delivered you and your house to the Shepherd, that you 
may be protected by him.” “Yes, sir,” I said. “If you wish, therefore, to be protected,” he said, “from all 
annoyance, and from all harsh treatment, and to have success in every good work and word, and to 


possess all the virtues of righteousness, walk in these commandments which he has given you, and you 
will be able to subdue all wickedness. For if you keep those commandments, every desire and pleasure of 
the world will be subject to you, and success will attend you in every good work. Take unto yourself his 
experience and moderation, and say to all that he is in great honour and dignity with God, and that he isa 
president with great power, and mighty in his office. To him alone throughout the whole world is the 
power of repentance assigned. Does he seem to you to be powerful? But you despise his experience, and 
the moderation which he exercises towards you.” 


CHAP. II 


I said to him, “Ask himself, sir, whether from the time that he has entered my house I have done anything 
improper, or have offended him in any respect.” He answered, “I also know that you neither have done nor 
will do anything improper, and therefore I speak these words to you, that you may persevere. For he had a 
good report of you to me, and you will say these words to others, that they also who have either repented 
or will still repent may entertain the same feelings with you, and he may report well of these to me, and I 
to the Lord.” And I said, “Sir, I make known to every man the great works of God: and I hope that all those 
who love them, and have sinned before, on hearing these words, may repent, and receive life again.” 
“Continue, therefore, in this ministry, and finish it. And all who follow out his commands shall have life, 
and great honour with the Lord. But those who do not keep his commandments, flee from his life, and 
despise him. But he has his own honour with the Lord. All, therefore, who shall despise him, and not 
follow his commands, deliver themselves to death, and every one of them will be guilty of his own blood. 
But I enjoin you, that you obey his commands, and you will have a cure for your former sins.” 


CHAP III 


“Moreover, I sent you these virgins, that they may dwell with you. For I saw that they were courteous to 
you. You will therefore have them as assistants, that you may be the better able to keep his commands: for 
it is impossible that these commandments can be observed without these virgins. I see, moreover, that 
they abide with you willingly; but I will also instruct them not to depart at all from your house: do you only 
keep your house pure, as they will delight to dwell in a pure abode. For they are pure, and chaste, and 
industrious, and have all influence with the Lord. Therefore, if they find your house to be pure, they will 
remain with you; but if any defilement, even a little, befall it, they will immediately withdraw from your 
house. For these virgins do not at all like any defilement.” I said to him, “I hope, sir, that I will please 
them, so that they may always be willing to inhabit my house. And as he to whom you entrusted me has no 
complaint against me, so neither will they have.” He said to the Shepherd, “I see that the servant of God 
wishes to live, and to keep these commandments, and will place these virgins in a pure habitation.” When 
he had spoken these words he again delivered me to the Shepherd, and called those virgins, and said to 
them, “Since I see that you are willing to dwell in his house, I commend him and his house to you, asking 
that you withdraw not at all from it.” And the virgins heard these words with pleasure. 


CHAP. IV 


The angel then said to me, “Conduct yourself manfully in this service, and make known to every one the 
great things of God, and you will have favour in this ministry. Whoever, therefore, shall walk in these 
commandments, shall have life, and will be happy in his life; but whosoever shall neglect them shall not 
have life, and will be unhappy in this life. Enjoin all, who are able to act rightly, not to cease well-doing; 
for, to practice good works is useful to them. And I say that every man ought to be saved from 
inconveniences. For both he who is in want, and he who suffers inconveniences in his daily life, is in great 
torture and necessity. Whoever, therefore, rescues a soul of this kind from necessity, will gain for himself 
great joy. For he who is harassed by inconveniences of this kind, suffers equal torture with him who is in 
chains. Moreover many, on account of calamities of this sort, when they could not endure them, hasten 
their own deaths. Whoever, then, knows a calamity of this kind afflicting a man, and does not save him, 
commits a great sin, and becomes guilty of his blood. Do good works, therefore, ye who have received 
good from the Lord; lest, while ye delay to do them, the building of the tower be finished, and you be 
rejected from the edifice: there is now no other tower a-building. For on your account was the work of 
building suspended. Unless, then, you make haste to do rightly, the tower will be completed, and you will 
be excluded.” 


After he had spoken with me he rose up from the couch, and taking the Shepherd and the virgins, he 
departed. But he said to me that he would send back the Shepherd and the virgins to my dwelling. Amen. 


TATIAN 


Tatian’s Address to the Greeks 


TRANSLATED BY J. E. RYLAND. 


CHAPTER I 


THE GREEKS CLAIM, WITHOUT REASON, THE INVENTION OF THE ARTS 


Be not, O Greeks, so very hostilely disposed towards the Barbarians, nor look with ill will on their 
opinions. For which of your institutions has not been derived from the Barbarians? The most eminent of 
the Telmessians invented the art of divining by dreams; the Carians, that of prognosticating by the stars; 
the Phrygians and the most ancient Isaurians, augury by the flight of birds; the Cyprians, the art of 
inspecting victims. To the Babylonians you owe astronomy; to the Persians, magic; to the Egyptians, 
geometry; to the Phoenicians, instruction by alphabetic writing. Cease, then, to miscall these imitations 
inventions of your own. Orpheus, again, taught you poetry and song; from him, too, you learned the 
mysteries. The Tuscans taught you the plastic art; from the annals of the Egyptians you learned to write 
history; you acquired the art of playing the flute from Marsyas and Olympus,—these two rustic Phrygians 
constructed the harmony of the shepherd’s pipe. The Tyrrhenians invented the trumpet; the Cyclopes, the 
smith’s art; and a woman who was formerly a queen of the Persians, as Hellanicus tells us, the method of 
joining together epistolary tablets: her name was Atossa. Wherefore lay aside this conceit, and be not ever 
boasting of your elegance of diction; for, while you applaud yourselves, your own people will of course 
side with you. But it becomes a man of sense to wait for the testimony of others, and it becomes men to be 
of one accord also in the pronunciation of their language. But, as matters stand, to you alone it has 
happened not to speak alike even in common intercourse; for the way of speaking among the Dorians is 
not the same as that of the inhabitants of Attica, nor do the AEolians speak like the Ionians. And, since 
such a discrepancy exists where it ought not to be, I am at a loss whom to call a Greek. And, what is 
strangest of all, you hold in honour expressions not of native growth, and by the intermixture of barbaric 
words have made your language a medley. On this account we have renounced your wisdom, though I was 
once a great proficient in it; for, as the comic poet says,— 


These are gleaners’ grapes and small talk,— 
Twittering places of swallows, corrupters of art. 


Yet those who eagerly pursue it shout lustily, and croak like so many ravens. You have, too, contrived the 
art of rhetoric to serve injustice and slander, selling the free power of your speech for hire, and often 
representing the same thing at one time as right, at another time as not good. The poetic art, again, you 
employ to describe battles, and the amours of the gods, and the corruption of the soul. 


CHAPTER II 
THE VICES AND ERRORS OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 


What noble thing have you produced by your pursuit of philosophy? Who of your most eminent men has 
been free from vain boasting? Diogenes, who made such a parade of his independence with his tub, was 
seized with a bowel complaint through eating a raw polypus, and so lost his life by gluttony. Aristippus, 
walking about in a purple robe, led a profligate life, in accordance with his professed opinions. Plato, a 
philosopher, was sold by Dionysius for his gormandizing propensities. And Aristotle, who absurdly placed 
a limit to Providence and made happiness to consist in the things which give pleasure, quite contrary to 
his duty as a preceptor flattered Alexander, forgetful that he was but a youth; and he, showing how well 
he had learned the lessons of his master, because his friend would not worship him shut him up and and 
carried him about like a bear or a leopard. He in fact obeyed strictly the precepts of his teacher in 
displaying manliness and courage by feasting, and transfixing with his spear his intimate and most 
beloved friend, and then, under a semblance of grief, weeping and starving himself, that he might not 
incur the hatred of his friends. I could laugh at those also who in the present day adhere to his tenets,— 
people who say that sublunary things are not under the care of Providence; and so, being nearer the earth 
than the moon, and below its orbit, they themselves look after what is thus left uncared for; and as for 
those who have neither beauty, nor wealth, nor bodily strength, nor high birth, they have no happiness, 
according to Aristotle. Let such men philosophize, for me! 


CHAPTER III 


RIDICULE OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 


I cannot approve of Heraclitus, who, being self-taught and arrogant, said, “I have explored myself.” Nor 
can I praise him for hiding his poem in the temple of Artemis, in order that it might be published 
afterwards as a mystery; and those who take an interest in such things say that Euripides the tragic poet 
came there and read it, and, gradually learning it by heart, carefully handed down to posterity this 
darkness of Heraclitus. Death, however, demonstrated the stupidity of this man; for, being attacked by 
dropsy, as he had studied the art of medicine as well as philosophy, he plastered himself with cow-dung, 
which, as it hardened, contracted the flesh of his whole body, so that he was pulled in pieces, and thus 
died. Then, one cannot listen to Zeno, who declares that at the conflagration the same man will rise again 
to perform the same actions as before; for instance, Anytus and Miletus to accuse, Busiris to murder his 
guests, and Hercules to repeat his labours; and in this doctrine of the conflagration he introduces more 
wicked than just persons—one Socrates and a Hercules, and a few more of the same class, but not many, 
for the bad will be found far more numerous than the good. And according to him the Deity will manifestly 
be the author of evil, dwelling in sewers and worms, and in the perpetrators of impiety. The eruptions of 
fire in Sicily, moreover, confute the empty boasting of Empedocles, in that, though he was no god, he 
falsely almost gave himself out for one. I laugh, too, at the old wife’s talk of Pherecydes, and the doctrine 
inherited from him by Pythagoras, and that of Plato, an imitation of his, though some think otherwise. And 
who would give his approval to the cynogamy of Crates, and not rather, repudiating the wild and tumid 
speech of those who resemble him, turn to the investigation of what truly deserves attention? Wherefore 
be not led away by the solemn assemblies of philosophers who are no philosophers, who dogmatize one 
against the other, though each one vents but the crude fancies of the moment. They have, moreover, many 
collisions among themselves; each one hates the other; they indulge in conflicting opinions, and their 
arrogance makes them eager for the highest places. It would better become them, moreover, not to pay 
court to kings unbidden, nor to flatter men at the head of affairs, but to wait till the great ones come to 
them. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE CHRISTIANS WORSHIP GOD ALONE 


For what reason, men of Greece, do you wish to bring the civil powers, as in a pugilistic encounter, into 
collision with us? And, if I am not disposed to comply with the usages of some of them, why am I to be 
abhorred as a vile miscreant? Does the sovereign order the payment of tribute, I am ready to render it. 
Does my master command me to act as a bondsman and to serve, I acknowledge the serfdom. Man is to be 
honoured as a fellow-man; God alone is to be feared,—He who is not visible to human eyes, nor comes 
within the compass of human art. Only when I am commanded to deny Him, will I not obey, but will rather 
die than show myself false and ungrateful. Our God did not begin to be in time: He alone is without 
beginning, and He Himself is the beginning of all things. God is a Spirit, not pervading matter, but the 
Maker of material spirits, and of the forms that are in matter; He is invisible, impalpable, being Himself 
the Father of both sensible and invisible things. Him we know from His creation, and apprehend His 
invisible power by His works. I refuse to adore that workmanship which He has made for our sakes. The 
sun and moon were made for us: how, then, can I adore my own servants? How can I speak of stocks and 
stones as gods? For the Spirit that pervades matter is inferior to the more divine spirit; and this, even 
when assimilated to the soul, is not to be honoured equally with the perfect God. Nor even ought the 
ineffable God to be presented with gifts; for He who is in want of nothing is not to be misrepresented by 
us as though He were indigent. But I will set forth our views more distinctly. 


CHAPTER V 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHRISTIANS AS TO THE CREATION OF THE WORLD 


God was in the beginning; but the beginning, we have been taught, is the power of the Logos. For the 
Lord of the universe, who is Himself the necessary ground (hupostasis) of all being, inasmuch as no 
creature was yet in existence, was alone; but inasmuch as He was all power, Himself the necessary 
ground of things visible and invisible, with Him were all things; with Him, by Logos-power (dia logikes 
dunameos), the Logos Himself also, who was in Him, subsists. And by His simple will the Logos springs 
forth; and the Logos, not coming forth in vain, becomes the first-begotten work of the Father. Him (the 
Logos) we know to be the beginning of the world. But He came into being by participation, not by 
abscission; for what is cut off is separated from the original substance, but that which comes by 
participation, making its choice of function, does not render him deficient from whom it is taken. For just 
as from one torch many fires are lighted, but the light of the first torch is not lessened by the kindling of 
many torches, so the Logos, coming forth from the Logos-power of the Father, has not divested of the 
Logos-power Him who begat Him. I myself, for instance, talk, and you hear; yet, certainly, I who converse 
do not become destitute of speech (logos) by the transmission of speech, but by the utterance of my voice 
I endeavour to reduce to order the unarranged matter in your minds. And as the Logos, begotten in the 
beginning, begat in turn our world, having first created for Himself the necessary matter, so also I, in 
imitation of the Logos, being begotten again, and having become possessed of the truth, am trying to 
reduce to order the confused matter which is kindred with myself. For matter is not, like God, without 
beginning, nor, as having no beginning, is of equal power with God; it is begotten, and not produced by 


any other being, but brought into existence by the Framer of all things alone. 


CHAPTER VI 


CHRISTIANS’ BELIEF IN THE RESURRECTION 


And on this account we believe that there will be a resurrection of bodies after the consummation of all 
things; not, as the Stoics affirm, according to the return of certain cycles, the same things being produced 
and destroyed for no useful purpose, but a resurrection once for all, when our periods of existence are 
completed, and in consequence solely of the constitution of things under which men alone live, for the 
purpose of passing judgment upon them. Nor is sentence upon us passed by Minos or Rhadamanthus, 
before whose decease not a single soul, according to the mythic tales, was judged; but the Creator, God 
Himself, becomes the arbiter. And, although you regard us as mere triflers and babblers, it troubles us 
not, since we have faith in this doctrine. For just as, not existing before I was born, I knew not who I was, 
and only existed in the potentiality (upostasis) of fleshly matter, but being born, after a former state of 
nothingness, I have obtained through my birth a certainty of my existence; in the same way, having been 
born, and through death existing no longer, and seen no longer, I shall exist again, just as before I was 
not, but was afterwards born. Even though fire destroy all traces of my flesh, the world receives the 
vaporized matter; and though dispersed through rivers and seas, or torn in pieces by wild beasts, I am 
laid up in the storehouses of a wealthy Lord. And, although the poor and the godless know not what is 
stored up, yet God the Sovereign, when He pleases, will restore the substance that is visible to Him alone 
to its pristine condition. 


CHAPTER VII 
CONCERNING THE FALL OF MAN 


For the heavenly Logos, a spirit emanating from the Father and a Logos from the Logos-power, in 
imitation of the Father who begat Him made man an image of immortality, so that, as incorruption is with 
God, in like manner, man, sharing in a part of God, might have the immortal principle also. The Logos, too, 
before the creation of men, was the Framer of angels. And each of these two orders of creatures was 
made free to act as it pleased, not having the nature of good, which again is with God alone, but is 
brought to perfection in men through their freedom of choice, in order that the bad man may be justly 
punished, having become depraved through his own fault, but the just man be deservedly praised for his 
virtuous deeds, since in the exercise of his free choice he refrained from transgressing the will of God. 
Such is the constitution of things in reference to angels and men. And the power of the Logos, having in 
itself a faculty to foresee future events, not as fated, but as taking place by the choice of free agents, 
foretold from time to time the issues of things to come; it also became a forbidder of wickedness by means 
of prohibitions, and the encomiast of those who remained good. And, when men attached themselves to 
one who was more subtle than the rest, having regard to his being the first-born, and declared him to be 
God, though he was resisting the law of God, then the power of the Logos excluded the beginner of the 
folly and his adherents from all fellowship with Himself. And so he who was made in the likeness of God, 
since the more powerful spirit is separated from him, becomes mortal; but that first-begotten one through 
his transgression and ignorance becomes a demon; and they who imitated him, that is his illusions, are 
become a host of demons, and through their freedom of choice have been given up to their own 
infatuation. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE DEMONS SIN AMONG MANKIND 


But men form the material (hupothesis) of their apostasy. For, having shown them a plan of the position of 
the stars, like dice-players, they introduced Fate, a flagrant injustice. For the judge and the judged are 
made so by Fate; the murderers and the murdered, the wealthy and the needy, are the offspring of the 
same Fate; and every nativity is regarded as a theatrical entertainment by those beings of whom Homer 
says,— 


“Among the gods 
Rose laughter irrepressible.” 


But must not those who are spectators of single combats and are partisans on one side or the other, and 
he who marries and is a paederast and an adulterer, who laughs and is angry, who flees and is wounded, 
be regarded as mortals? For, by whatever actions they manifest to men their characters, by these they 
prompt their hearers to copy their example. And are not the demons themselves, with Zeus at their head, 
subjected to Fate, being overpowered by the same passions as men? And, besides, how are those beings to 
be worshipped among whom there exists such a great contrariety of opinions? For Rhea, whom the 
inhabitants of the Phrygian mountains call Cybele, enacted emasculation on account of Attis, of whom she 
was enamoured; but Aphrodite is delighted with conjugal embraces. Artemis is a poisoner; Apollo heals 


diseases. And after the decapitation of the Gorgon, the beloved of Poseidon, whence sprang the horse 
Pegasus and Chrysaor, Athene and Asclepios divided between them the drops of blood; and, while he 
saved men’s lives by means of them, she, by the same blood, became a homicide and the instigator of 
wars. From regard to her reputation, as it appears to me, the Athenians attributed to the earth the son 
born of her connection with Hephaestos, that Athene might not be thought to be deprived of her virility by 
Hephaestos, as Atalanta by Meleager. This limping manufacturer of buckles and earrings, as is likely, 
deceived the motherless child and orphan with these girlish ornaments. Poseidon frequents the seas; Ares 
delights in wars; Apollo is a player on the cithara; Dionysus is absolute sovereign of the Thebans; Kronos 
is a tyrannicide; Zeus has intercourse with his own daughter, who becomes pregnant by him. I may 
instance, too, Eleusis, and the mystic Dragon, and Orpheus, who says,— 


“Close the gates against the profane!” 


Aidoneus carries off Kore, and his deeds have been made into mysteries; Demeter bewails her daughter, 
and some persons are deceived by the Athenians. In the precincts of the temple of the son of Leto is a spot 
called Omphalos; but Omphalos is the burial-place of Dionysus. You now I laud, O Daphne!—by 
conquering the incontinence of Apollo, you disproved his power of vaticination; for, not foreseeing what 
would occur to you, he derived no advantage from his art. Let the far-shooting god tell me how Zephyrus 
slew Hyacinthus. Zephyrus conquered him; and in accordance with the saying of the tragic poet,— 


“A breeze is the most honourable chariot of the gods,”— 


conquered by a slight breeze, Apollo lost his beloved. 


CHAPTER IX 


THEY GIVE RISE TO SUPERSTITIONS 


Such are the demons; these are they who laid down the doctrine of Fate. Their fundamental principle was 
the placing of animals in the heavens. For the creeping things on the earth, and those that swim in the 
waters, and the quadrupeds on the mountains, with which they lived when expelled from heaven,—these 
they dignified with celestial honour, in order that they might themselves be thought to remain in heaven, 
and, by placing the constellations there, might make to appear rational the irrational course of life on 
earth. Thus the high-spirited and he who is crushed with toil, the temperate and the intemperate, the 
indigent and the wealthy, are what they are simply from the controllers of their nativity. For the 
delineation of the zodiacal circle is the work of gods. And, when the light of one of them predominates, as 
they express it, it deprives all the rest of their honour; and he who now is conquered, at another time 
gains the predominance. And the seven planets are well pleased with them, as if they were amusing 
themselves with dice. But we are superior to Fate, and instead of wandering (planeton) demons, we have 
learned to know one Lord who wanders not; and, as we do not follow the guidance of Fate, we reject its 
lawgivers. Tell me, I adjure you, did Triptolemus sow wheat and prove a benefactor to the Athenians after 
their sorrow? And why was not Demeter, before she lost her daughter, a benefactress to men? The Dog of 
Erigone is shown in the heavens, and the Scorpion the helper of Artemis, and Chiron the Centaur, and the 
divided Argo, and the Bear of Callisto. Yet how, before these performed the aforesaid deeds, were the 
heavens unadorned? And to whom will it not appear ridiculous that the Deltotum should be placed among 
the stars, according to some, on account of Sicily, or, as others say, on account of the first letter in the 
name of Zeus (Dios)? For why are not Sardinia and Cyprus honoured in heaven? And why have not the 
letters of the names of the brothers of Zeus, who shared the kingdom with him, been fixed there too? And 
how is it that Kronos, who was put in chains and ejected from his kingdom, is constituted a manager of 
Fate? How, too, can he give kingdoms who no longer reigns himself? Reject, then, these absurdities, and 
do not become transgressors by hating us unjustly. 


CHAPTER X 
RIDICULE OF THE HEATHEN DIVINITIES 


There are legends of the metamorphosis of men: with you the gods also are metamorphosed. Rhea 
becomes a tree; Zeus a dragon, on account of Persephone; the sisters of Phaethon are changed into 
poplars, and Leto into a bird of little value, on whose account what is now Delos was called Ortygia. A 
god, forsooth, becomes a swan, or takes the form of an eagle, and, making Ganymede his cupbearer, 
glories in a vile affection. How can I reverence gods who are eager for presents, and angry if they do not 
receive them? Let them have their Fate! I am not willing to adore wandering stars. What is that hair of 
Berenice? Where were her stars before her death? And how was the dead Antinous fixed as a beautiful 
youth in the moon? Who carried him thither: unless perchance, as men, perjuring themselves for hire, are 
credited when they say in ridicule of the gods that kings have ascended into heaven, so some one, in like 
manner, has put this man also among the gods, and been recompensed with honour and reward? Why 
have you robbed God? Why do you dishonour His workmanship? You sacrifice a sheep, and you adore the 
same animal. The Bull is in the heavens, and you slaughter its image. The Kneeler crushes a noxious 
animal; and the eagle that devours the man-maker Prometheus is honoured. The swan is noble, forsooth, 


because it was an adulterer; and the Dioscuri, living on alternate days, the ravishers of the daughters of 
Leucippus, are also noble! Better still is Helen, who forsook the flaxen-haired Menelaus, and followed the 
turbaned and gold-adorned Paris. A just man also is Sophron, who transported this adulteress to the 
Elysian fields! But even the daughter of Tyndarus is not gifted with immortality, and Euripides has wisely 
represented this woman as put to death by Orestes. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE SIN OF MEN DUE NOT TO FATE, BUT TO FREE-WILL 


How, then, shall I admit this nativity according to Fate, when I see such managers of Fate? I do not wish to 
be a king; I am not anxious to be rich; I decline military command; I detest fornication; I am not impelled 
by an insatiable love of gain to go to sea; I do not contend for chaplets; I am free from a mad thirst for 
fame; I despise death; I am superior to every kind of disease; grief does not consume my soul. Am Ia 
slave, I endure servitude. Am I free, I do not make a vaunt of my good birth. I see that the same sun is for 
all, and one death for all, whether they live in pleasure or destitution. The rich man sows, and the poor 
man partakes of the same sowing. The wealthiest die, and beggars have the same limits to their life. The 
rich lack many things, and are glorious only through the estimation they are held in; but the poor man and 
he who has very moderate desires, seeking as he does only the things suited to his lot, more easily obtains 
his purpose. How is it that you are fated to be sleepless through avarice? Why are you fated to grasp at 
things often, and often to die? Die to the world, repudiating the madness that is in it. Live to God, and by 
apprehending Him lay aside your old nature. We were not created to die, but we die by our own fault. Our 
free-will has destroyed us; we who were free have become slaves; we have been sold through sin. Nothing 
evil has been created by God; we ourselves have manifested wickedness; but we, who have manifested it, 
are able again to reject it. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE TWO KINDS OF SPIRITS 


We recognise two varieties of spirit, one of which is called the soul (psuche), but the other is greater than 
the soul, an image and likeness of God: both existed in the first men, that in one sense they might be 
material (hulikoi), and in another superior to matter. The case stands thus: we can see that the whole 
structure of the world, and the whole creation, has been produced from matter, and the matter itself 
brought into existence by God; so that on the one hand it may be regarded as rude and unformed before it 
was separated into parts, and on the other as arranged in beauty and order after the separation was 
made. Therefore in that separation the heavens were made of matter, and the stars that are in them; and 
the earth and all that is upon it has a similar constitution: so that there is a common origin of all things. 
But, while such is the case, there yet are certain differences in the things made of matter, so that one is 
more beautiful, and another is beautiful but surpassed by something better. For as the constitution of the 
body is under one management, and is engaged in doing that which is the cause of its having been made, 
yet though this is the case, there are certain differences of dignity in it, and the eye is one thing, and 
another the ear, and another the arrangement of the hair and the distribution of the intestines, and the 
compacting together of the marrow and the bones and the tendons; and though one part differs from 
another, there is yet all the harmony of a concert of music in their arrangement;—in like manner the 
world, according to the power of its Maker containing some things of superior splendour, but some unlike 
these, received by the will of the Creator a material spirit. And these things severally it is possible for him 
to perceive who does not conceitedly reject those most divine explanations which in the course of time 
have been consigned to writing, and make those who study them great lovers of God. Therefore the 
demons, as you call them, having received their structure from matter and obtained the spirit which 
inheres in it, became intemperate and greedy; some few, indeed, turning to what was purer, but others 
choosing what was inferior in matter, and conforming their manner of life to it. These beings, produced 
from matter, but very remote from right conduct, you, O Greeks, worship. For, being turned by their own 
folly to vaingloriousness, and shaking off the reins [of authority], they have been forward to become 
robbers of Deity; and the Lord of all has suffered them to besport themselves, till the world, coming to an 
end, be dissolved, and the Judge appear, and all those men who, while assailed by the demons, strive after 
the knowledge of the perfect God obtain as the result of their conflicts a more perfect testimony in the day 
of judgment. There is, then, a spirit in the stars, a spirit in angels, a spirit in plants and the waters, a spirit 
in men, a spirit in animals; but, though one and the same, it has differences in itself. And while we say 
these things not from mere hearsay, nor from probable conjectures and sophistical reasoning, but using 
words of a certain diviner speech, do you who are willing hasten to learn. And you who do not reject with 
contempt the Scythian Anacharsis, do not disdain to be taught by those who follow a barbaric code of 
laws. Give at least as favourable a reception to our tenets as you would to the prognostications of the 
Babylonians. Hearken to us when we speak, if only as you would to an oracular oak. And yet the things 
just referred to are the trickeries of frenzied demons, while the doctrines we inculcate are far beyond the 
apprehension of the world. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THEORY OF THE SOULS IMMORTALITY 


The soul is not in itself immortal, O Greeks, but mortal. Yet it is possible for it not to die. If, indeed, it 
knows not the truth, it dies, and is dissolved with the body, but rises again at last at the end of the world 
with the body, receiving death by punishment in immortality. But, again, if it acquires the knowledge of 
God, it dies not, although for a time it be dissolved. In itself it is darkness, and there is nothing luminous 
in it. And this is the meaning of the saying, “The darkness comprehendeth not the light.” For the soul does 
not preserve the spirit, but is preserved by it, and the light comprehends the darkness. The Logos, in 
truth, is the light of God, but the ignorant soul is darkness. On this account, if it continues solitary, it tends 
downward towards matter, and dies with the flesh; but, if it enters into union with the Divine Spirit, it is 
no longer helpless, but ascends to the regions whither the Spirit guides it: for the dwelling-place of the 
spirit is above, but the origin of the soul is from beneath. Now, in the beginning the spirit was a constant 
companion of the soul, but the spirit forsook it because it was not willing to follow. Yet, retaining as it 
were a Spark of its power, though unable by reason of the separation to discern the perfect, while seeking 
for God it fashioned to itself in its wandering many gods, following the sophistries of the demons. But the 
Spirit of God is not with all, but, taking up its abode with those who live justly, and intimately combining 
with the soul, by prophecies it announced hidden things to other souls. And the souls that are obedient to 
wisdom have attracted to themselves the cognate spirit; but the disobedient, rejecting the minister of the 
suffering God, have shown themselves to be fighters against God, rather than His worshippers. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE DEMONS SHALL BE PUNISHED MORE SEVERELY THAN MEN 


And such are you also, O Greeks,—profuse in words, but with minds strangely warped; and you 
acknowledge the dominion of many rather than the rule of one, accustoming yourselves to follow demons 
as if they were mighty. For, as the inhuman robber is wont to overpower those like himself by daring; so 
the demons, going to great lengths in wickedness, have utterly deceived the souls among you which are 
left to themselves by ignorance and false appearances. These beings do not indeed die easily, for they do 
not partake of flesh; but while living they practice the ways of death, and die themselves as often as they 
teach their followers to sin. Therefore, what is now their chief distinction, that they do not die like men, 
they will retain when about to suffer punishment: they will not partake of everlasting life, so as to receive 
this instead of death in a blessed immortality. And as we, to whom it now easily happens to die, afterwards 
receive the immortal with enjoyment, or the painful with immortality, so the demons, who abuse the 
present life to purposes of wrong-doing, dying continually even while they live, will have hereafter the 
same immortality, like that which they had during the time they lived, but in its nature like that of men, 
who voluntarily performed what the demons prescribed to them during their lifetime. And do not fewer 
kinds of sin break out among men owing to the brevity of their lives, while on the part of these demons 
transgression is more abundant owing to their boundless existence? 


CHAPTER XV 


NECESSITY OF A UNION WITH THE HOLY SPIRIT 


But further, it becomes us now to seek for what we once had, but have lost, to unite the soul with the Holy 
Spirit, and to strive after union with God. The human soul consists of many parts, and is not simple; it is 
composite, so as to manifest itself through the body; for neither could it ever appear by itself without the 
body, nor does the flesh rise again without the soul. Man is not, as the croaking philosophers say, merely a 
rational animal, capable of understanding and knowledge; for, according to them, even irrational 
creatures appear possessed of understanding and knowledge. But man alone is the image and likeness of 
God; and I mean by man, not one who performs actions similar to those of animals, but one who has 
advanced far beyond mere humanity—to God Himself. This question we have discussed more minutely in 
the treatise concerning animals. But the principal point to be spoken of now is, what is intended by the 
image and likeness of God. That which cannot be compared is no other than abstract being; but that 
which is compared is no other than that which is like. The perfect God is without flesh; but man is flesh. 
The bond of the flesh is the soul; that which encloses the soul is the flesh. Such is the nature of man’s 
constitution; and, if it be like a temple, God is pleased to dwell in it by the spirit, His representative; but, if 
it be not such a habitation, man excels the wild beasts in articulate language only,—in other respects his 
manner of life is like theirs, as one who is not a likeness of God. But none of the demons possess flesh; 
their structure is spiritual, like that of fire or air. And only by those whom the Spirit of God dwells in and 
fortifies are the bodies of the demons easily seen, not at all by others,—I mean those who possess only 
soul; for the inferior has not the ability to apprehend the superior. On this account the nature of the 
demons has no place for repentance; for they are the reflection of matter and of wickedness. But matter 
desired to exercise lordship over the soul; and according to their free-will these gave laws of death to 
men; but men, after the loss of immortality, have conquered death by submitting to death in faith; and by 
repentance a call has been given to them, according to the word which says, “Since they were made a 
little lower than the angels.” And, for every one who has been conquered, it is possible again to conquer, if 


he rejects the condition which brings death. And what that is, may be easily seen by men who long for 
immortality. 


CHAPTER XVI 


VAIN DISPLAY OF POWER BY THE DEMONS 


But the demons who rule over men are not the souls of men; for how should these be capable of action 
after death? unless man, who while living was void of understanding and power, should be believed when 
dead to be endowed with more of active power. But neither could this be the case, as we have shown 
elsewhere. And it is difficult to conceive that the immortal soul, which is impeded by the members of the 
body, should become more intelligent when it has migrated from it. For the demons, inspired with frenzy 
against men by reason of their own wickedness, pervert their minds, which already incline downwards, by 
various deceptive scenic representations, that they may be disabled from rising to the path that leads to 
heaven. But from us the things which are in the world are not hidden, and the divine is easily 
apprehended by us if the power that makes souls immortal visits us. The demons are seen also by the men 
possessed of soul, when, as sometimes, they exhibit themselves to men, either that they may be thought to 
be something, or as evil-disposed friends may do harm to them as to enemies, or afford occasions of doing 
them honour to those who resemble them. For, if it were possible, they would without doubt pull down 
heaven itself with the rest of creation. But now this they can by no means effect, for they have not the 
power; but they make war by means of the lower matter against the matter that is like themselves. Should 
any one wish to conquer them, let him repudiate matter. Being armed with the breastplate of the celestial 
Spirit, he will be able to preserve all that is encompassed by it. There are, indeed, diseases and 
disturbances of the matter that is in us; but, when such things happen, the demons ascribe the causes of 
them to themselves, and approach a man whenever disease lays hold of him. Sometimes they themselves 
disturb the habit of the body by a tempest of folly; but, being smitten by the word of God, they depart in 
terror, and the sick man is healed. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THEY FALSELY PROMISE HEALTH TO THEIR VOTARIES 


Concerning the sympathies and antipathies of Democritus what can we say but this, that, according to the 
common saying, the man of Abdera is Abderiloquent? But, as he who gave the name to the city, a friend of 
Hercules as it is said, was devoured by the horses of Diomedes, so he who boasted of the Magian Ostanes 
will be delivered up in the day of consummation as fuel for the eternal fire. And you, if you do not cease 
from your laughter, will gain the same punishment as the jugglers. Wherefore, O Greeks, hearken to me, 
addressing you as from an eminence, nor in mockery transfer your own want of reason to the herald of the 
truth. A diseased affection (pathos) is not destroyed by a counter-affection (antipatheia), nor is a maniac 
cured by hanging little amulets of leather upon him. There are visitations of demons; and he who is sick, 
and he who says he is in love, and he who hates, and he who wishes to be revenged, accept them as 
helpers. And this is the method of their operation: just as the forms of alphabetic letters and the lines 
composed of them cannot of themselves indicate what is meant, but men have invented for themselves 
signs of their thoughts, knowing by their peculiar combination what the order of the letters was intended 
to express; so, in like manner, the various kinds of roots and the mutual relation of the sinews and bones 
can effect nothing of themselves, but are the elemental matter with which the depravity of the demons 
works, who have determined for what purpose each of them is available. And, when they see that men 
consent to be served by means of such things, they take them and make them their slaves. But how can it 
be honourable to minister to adulteries? How can it be noble to stimulate men in hating one another? Or 
how is it becoming to ascribe to matter the relief of the insane, and not to God? For by their art they turn 
men aside from the pious acknowledgment of God, leading them to place confidence in herbs and roots. 
But God, if He had prepared these things to effect just what men wish, would be a Producer of evil things; 
whereas He Himself produced everything which has good qualities, but the profligacy of the demons has 
made use of the productions of nature for evil purposes, and the appearance of evil which these wear is 
from them, and not from the perfect God. For how comes it to pass that when alive I was in no wise evil, 
but that now I am dead and can do nothing, my remains, which are incapable of motion or even sense, 
should effect something cognizable by the senses? And how shall he who has died by the most miserable 
death be able to assist in avenging any one? If this were possible, much more might he defend himself 
from his own enemy; being able to assist others, much more might he constitute himself his own avenger. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THEY DECEIVE, INSTEAD OF HEALING 


But medicine and everything included in it is an invention of the same kind. If any one is healed by matter, 
through trusting to it, much more will he be healed by having recourse to the power of God. As noxious 
preparations are material compounds, so are curatives of the same nature. If, however, we reject the 
baser matter, some persons often endeavour to heal by a union of one of these bad things with some other, 
and will make use of the bad to attain the good. But, just as he who dines with a robber, though he may 


not be a robber himself, partakes of the punishment on account of his intimacy with him, so he who is not 
bad but associates with the bad, having dealings with them for some supposed good, will be punished by 
God the Judge for partnership in the same object. Why is he who trusts in the system of matter not willing 
to trust in God? For what reason do you not approach the more powerful Lord, but rather seek to cure 
yourself, like the dog with grass, or the stag with a viper, or the hog with river-crabs, or the lion with 
apes? Why you deify the objects of nature? And why, when you cure your neighbour, are you called a 
benefactor? Yield to the power of the Logos! The demons do not cure, but by their art make men their 
captives. And the most admirable Justin has rightly denounced them as robbers. For, as it is the practice 
of some to capture persons and then to restore them to their friends for a ransom, so those who are 
esteemed gods, invading the bodies of certain persons, and producing a sense of their presence by 
dreams, command them to come forth into public, and in the sight of all, when they have taken their fill of 
the things of this world, fly away from the sick, and, destroying the disease which they had produced, 
restore men to their former state. 


CHAPTER XIX 


DEPRAVITY LIES AT THE BOTTOM OF DEMON-WORSHIP 


But do you, who have not the perception of these things, be instructed by us who know them: though you 
do profess to despise death, and to be sufficient of yourselves for everything. But this is a discipline in 
which your philosophers are so greatly deficient, that some of them receive from the king of the Romans 
600 aurei yearly, for no useful service they perform, but that they may not even wear a long beard without 
being paid for it! Crescens, who made his nest in the great city, surpassed all men in unnatural love 
(paiderastia), and was strongly addicted to the love of money. Yet this man, who professed to despise 
death, was so afraid of death, that he endeavoured to inflict on Justin, and indeed on me, the punishment 
of death, as being an evil, because by proclaiming the truth he convicted the philosophers of being 
gluttons and cheats. But whom of the philosophers, save you only, was he accustomed to inveigh against? 
If you say, in agreement with our tenets, that death is not to be dreaded, do not court death from an 
insane love of fame among men, like Anaxagoras, but become despisers of death by reason of the 
knowledge of God. The construction of the world is excellent, but the life men live in it is bad; and we may 
see those greeted with applause as in a solemn assembly who know not God. For what is divination? and 
why are ye deceived by it? It is a minister to thee of worldly lusts. You wish to make war, and you take 
Apollo as a counsellor of slaughter. You want to carry off a maiden by force, and you select a divinity to be 
your accomplice. You are ill by your own fault; and, as Agamemnon wished for ten councillors, so you wish 
to have gods with you. Some woman by drinking water gets into a frenzy, and loses her senses by the 
fumes of frankincense, and you say that she has the gift of prophecy. Apollo was a prognosticator and a 
teacher of soothsayers: in the matter of Daphne he deceived himself. An oak, forsooth, is oracular, and 
birds utter presages! And so you are inferior to animals and plants! It would surely be a fine thing for you 
to become a divining rod, or to assume the wings of a bird! He who makes you fond of money also foretells 
your getting rich; he who excites to seditions and wars also predicts victory in war. If you are superior to 
the passions, you will despise all worldly things. Do not abhor us who have made this attainment, but, 
repudiating the demons, follow the one God. “All things were made by Him, and without Him not one thing 
was made.” If there is poison in natural productions, this has supervened through our sinfulness. I am 
able to show the perfect truth of these things; only do you hearken, and he who believes will understand. 


CHAPTER XX 


THANKS ARE EVER DUE TO GOD 


Even if you be healed by drugs (I grant you that point by courtesy), yet it behoves you to give testimony of 
the cure to God. For the world still draws us down, and through weakness I incline towards matter. For 
the wings of the soul were the perfect spirit, but, having cast this off through sin, it flutters like a nestling 
and falls to the ground. Having left the heavenly companionship, it hankers after communion with inferior 
things. The demons were driven forth to another abode; the first created human beings were expelled 
from their place: the one, indeed, were cast down from heaven; but the other were driven from earth, yet 
not out of this earth, but from a more excellent order of things than exists here now. And now it behoves 
us, yearning after that pristine state, to put aside everything that proves a hindrance. The heavens are not 
infinite, O man, but finite and bounded; and beyond them are the superior worlds which have not a 
change of seasons, by which various diseases are produced, but, partaking of every happy temperature, 
have perpetual day, and light unapproachable by men below. Those who have composed elaborate 
descriptions of the earth have given an account of its various regions so far as this was possible to man; 
but, being unable to speak of that which is beyond, because of the impossibility of personal observation, 
they have assigned as the cause the existence of tides; and that one sea is filled with weed, and another 
with mud; and that some localities are burnt up with heat, and others cold and frozen. We, however, have 
learned things which were unknown to us, through the teaching of the prophets, who, being fully 
persuaded that the heavenly spirit along with the soul will acquire a clothing of mortality, foretold things 
which other minds were unacquainted with. But it is possible for every one who is naked to obtain this 
apparel, and to return to its ancient kindred. 


Ison de nuktessin aiei; 

Isa d’en hamerais ali—on echontes, aponesteron 

Esthloi nemontai bio—ton ou chthona tarasson—tes alka cheron, 
Oude pontion hudor, 


Keinan para diaitan ; k.t.l. Olymp. ii. Truly the Gentiles reflect some light from the window in the ark of 
their father Noah. How sweet what follows: adakrun nemontai aiona. Comp. Rev. vii. 7, xxi. 4, xxii.] 


CHAPTER XXI 
DOCTRINES OF THE CHRISTIANS AND GREEKS RESPECTING GOD COMPARED 


We do not act as fools, O Greeks, nor utter idle tales, when we announce that God was born in the form of 
a man. I call on you who reproach us to compare your mythical accounts with our narrations. Athene, as 
they say, took the form of Deiphobus for the sake of Hector, and the unshorn Phooebus for the sake of 
Admetus fed the trailing-footed oxen, and the spouse us came as an old woman to Semele. But, while you 
treat seriously such things, how can you deride us? Your Asclepios died, and he who ravished fifty virgins 
in one night at Thespiae lost his life by delivering himself to the devouring flame. Prometheus, fastened to 
Caucasus, suffered punishment for his good deeds to men. According to you, Zeus is envious, and hides 
the dream from men, wishing their destruction. Wherefore, looking at your own memorials, vouchsafe us 
your approval, though it were only as dealing in legends similar to your own. We, however, do not deal in 
folly, but your legends are only idle tales. If you speak of the origin of the gods, you also declare them to 
be mortal. For what reason is Hera now never pregnant? Has she grown old? or is there no one to give 
you information? Believe me now, O Greeks, and do not resolve your myths and gods into allegory. If you 
attempt to do this, the divine nature as held by you is overthrown by your own selves; for, if the demons 
with you are such as they are said to be, they are worthless as to character; or, if regarded as symbols of 
the powers of nature, they are not what they are called. But I cannot be persuaded to pay religious 
homage to the natural elements, nor can I undertake to persuade my neighbour. And Metrodorus of 
Lampsacus, in his treatise concerning Homer, has argued very foolishly, turning everything into allegory. 
For he says that neither Hera, nor Athene, nor Zeus are what those persons suppose who consecrate to 
them sacred enclosures and groves, but parts of nature and certain arrangements of the elements. Hector 
also, and Achilles, and Agamemnon, and all the Greeks in general, and the Barbarians with Helen and 
Paris, being of the same nature, you will of course say are introduced merely for the sake of the 
machinery of the poem, not one of these personages having really existed. But these things we have put 
forth only for argument’s sake; for it is not allowable even to compare our notion of God with those who 
are wallowing in matter and mud. 


CHAPTER XXII 
RIDICULE OF THE SOLEMNITIES OF THE GREEKS 


And of what sort are your teachings? Who must not treat with contempt your solemn festivals, which, 
being held in honour of wicked demons, cover men with infamy? I have often seen a man—and have been 
amazed to see, and the amazement has ended in contempt, to think how he is one thing internally, but 
outwardly counterfeits what he is not—giving himself excessive airs of daintiness and indulging in all sorts 
of effeminacy; sometimes darting his eyes about; sometimes throwing his hands hither and thither, and 
raving with his face smeared with mud; sometimes personating Aphrodite, sometimes Apollo; a solitary 
accuser of all the gods, an epitome of superstition, a vituperator of heroic deeds, an actor of murders, a 
chronicler of adultery, a storehouse of madness, a teacher of cynaedi, an instigator of capital sentences;— 
and yet such a man is praised by all. But I have rejected all his falsehoods, his impiety, his practices,—in 
short, the man altogether. But you are led captive by such men, while you revile those who do not take a 
part in your pursuits. I have no mind to stand agape at a number of singers, nor do I desire to be affected 
in sympathy with a man when he is winking and gesticulating in an unnatural manner. What wonderful or 
extraordinary thing is performed among you? They utter ribaldry in affected tones, and go through 
indecent movements; your daughters and your sons behold them giving lessons in adultery on the stage. 
Admirable places, forsooth, are your lecture-rooms, where every base action perpetrated by night is 
proclaimed aloud, and the hearers are regaled with the utterance of infamous discourses! Admirable, too, 
are your mendacious poets, who by their fictions beguile their hearers from the truth! 


CHAPTER XXIII 
OF THE PUGILISTS AND GLADIATORS 


I have seen men weighed down by bodily exercise, and carrying about the burden of their flesh, before 
whom rewards and chaplets are set, while the adjudicators cheer them on, not to deeds of virtue, but to 
rivalry in violence and discord; and he who excels in giving blows is crowned. These are the lesser evils; 


as for the greater, who would not shrink from telling them? Some, giving themselves up to idleness for the 
sake of profligacy, sell themselves to be killed; and the indigent barters himself away, while the rich man 
buys others to kill him. And for these the witnesses take their seats, and the boxers meet in single combat, 
for no reason whatever, nor does any one come down into the arena to succour. Do such exhibitions as 
these redound to your credit? He who is chief among you collects a legion of blood-stained murderers, 
engaging to maintain them; and these ruffians are sent forth by him, and you assemble at the spectacle to 
be judges, partly of the wickedness of the adjudicator, and partly of that of the men who engage in the 
combat. And he who misses the murderous exhibition is grieved, because he was not doomed to be a 
spectator of wicked and impious and abominable deeds. You slaughter animals for the purpose of eating 
their flesh, and you purchase men to supply a cannibal banquet for the soul, nourishing it by the most 
impious bloodshedding. The robber commits murder for the sake of plunder, but the rich man purchases 
gladiators for the sake of their being killed. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
OF THE OTHER PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS 


What advantage should I gain from him who is brought on the stage by Euripides raving mad, and acting 
the matricide of Alcmaeon; who does not even retain his natural behaviour, but with his mouth wide open 
goes about sword in hand, and, screaming aloud, is burned to death, habited in a robe unfit for man? 
Away, too, with the mythical tales of Acusilaus, and Menander, a versifier of the same class! And why 
should I admire the mythic piper? Why should I busy myself about the Theban Antigenides, like 
Aristoxenus? We leave you to these worthless things; and do you either believe our doctrines, or, like us, 
give up yours. 


CHAPTER XXV 
BOASTINGS AND QUARRELS OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 


What great and wonderful things have your philosophers effected? They leave uncovered one of their 
shoulders; they let their hair grow long; they cultivate their beards; their nails are like the claws of wild 
beasts. Though they say that they want nothing, yet, like Proteus, they need a currier for their wallet, and 
a weaver for their mantle, and a wood-cutter for their staff, and the rich, and a cook also for their 
gluttony. O man competing with the dog, you know not God, and so have turned to the imitation of an 
irrational animal. You cry out in public with an assumption of authority, and take upon you to avenge your 
own self; and if you receive nothing, you indulge in abuse, and philosophy is with you the art of getting 
money. You follow the doctrines of Plato, and a disciple of Epicurus lifts up his voice to oppose you. Again, 
you wish to be a disciple of Aristotle, and a follower of Democritus rails at you. Pythagoras says that he 
was Euphorbus, and he is the heir of the doctrine of Pherecydes; but Aristotle impugns the immortality of 
the soul. You who receive from your predecessors doctrines which clash with one another, you the 
inharmonious, are fighting against the harmonious. One of you asserts that God is body, but I assert that 
He is without body; that the world is indestructible, but I say that it is to be destroyed; that a 
conflagration will take place at various times, but I say that it will come to pass once for all; that Minos 
and Rhadamanthus are judges, but I say that God Himself is Judge; that the soul alone is endowed with 
immortality, but I say that the flesh also is endowed with it. What injury do we inflict upon you, O Greeks? 
Why do you hate those who follow the word of God, as if they were the vilest of mankind? It is not we who 
eat human flesh—they among you who assert such a thing have been suborned as false witnesses; it is 
among you that Pelops is made a supper for the gods, although beloved by Poseidon, and Kronos devours 
his children, and Zeus swallows Metis. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


RIDICULE OF THE STUDIES OF THE GREEKS 


Cease to make a parade of sayings which you have derived from others, and to deck yourselves like the 
daw in borrowed plumes. If each state were to take away its contribution to your speech, your fallacies 
would lose their power. While inquiring what God is, you are ignorant of what is in yourselves; and, while 
staring all agape at the sky, you stumble into pitfalls. The reading of your books is like walking through a 
labyrinth, and their readers resemble the cask of the Danaids. Why do you divide time, saying that one 
part is past, and another present, and another future? For how can the future be passing when the 
present exists? As those who are sailing imagine in their ignorance, as the ship is borne along, that the 
hills are in motion, so you do not know that it is you who are passing along, but that time (ho aion) 
remains present as long as the Creator wills it to exist. Why am I called to account for uttering my 
opinions, and why are you in such haste to put them all down? Were not you born in the same manner as 
ourselves, and placed under the same government of the world? Why say that wisdom is with you alone, 
who have not another sun, nor other risings of the stars, nor a more distinguished origin, nor a death 
preferable to that of other men? The grammarians have been the beginning of this idle talk; and you who 
parcel out wisdom are cut off from the wisdom that is according to truth, and assign the names of the 
several parts to particular men; and you know not God, but in your fierce contentions destroy one another. 


And on this account you are all nothing worth. While you arrogate to yourselves the sole right of 
discussion, you discourse like the blind man with the deaf. Why do you handle the builder’s tools without 
knowing how to build? Why do you busy yourselves with words, while you keep aloof from deeds, puffed 
up with praise, but cast down by misfortunes? Your modes of acting are contrary to reason, for you make a 
pompons appearance in public, but hide your teaching in corners. Finding you to be such men as these, 
we have abandoned you, and no longer concern ourselves with your tenets, but follow the word of God. 
Why, O man, do you set the letters of the alphabet at war with one another? Why do you, as in a boxing 
match, make their sounds clash together with your mincing Attic way of speaking, whereas you ought to 
speak more according to nature? For if you adopt the Attic dialect though not an Athenian, pray why do 
you not speak like the Dorians? How is it that one appears to you more rugged, the other more pleasant 
for intercourse? 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE CHRISTIANS ARE HATED UNJUSTLY 


And if you adhere to their teaching, why do you fight against me for choosing such views of doctrine as I 
approve? Is it not unreasonable that, while the robber is not to be punished for the name he bears, but 
only when the truth about him has been clearly ascertained, yet we are to be assailed with abuse on a 
judgment formed without examination? Diagoras was an Athenian, but you punished him for divulging the 
Athenian mysteries; yet you who read his Phrygian discourses hate us. You possess the commentaries of 
Leo, and are displeased with our refutations of them; and having in your hands the opinions of Apion 
concerning the Egyptian gods, you denounce us as most impious. The tomb of Olympian Zeus is shown 
among you, though some one says that the Cretans are liars. Your assembly of many gods is nothing. 
Though their despiser Epicurus acts as a torch-bearer, I do not any the more conceal from the rulers that 
view of God which I hold in relation to His government of the universe. Why do you advise me to be false 
to my principles? Why do you who say that you despise death exhort us to use art in order to escape it? I 
have not the heart of a deer; but your zeal for dialectics resembles the loquacity of Thersites. How can I 
believe one who tells me that the sun is a red-hot mass and the moon an earth? Such assertions are mere 
logomachies, and not a sober exposition of truth. How can it be otherwise than foolish to credit the books 
of Herodotus relating to the history of Hercules, which tell of an upper earth from which the lion came 
down that was killed by Hercules? And what avails the Attic style, the sorites of philosophers, the 
plausibilities of syllogisms, the measurements of the earth, the positions of the stars, and the course of the 
sun? To be occupied in such inquiries is the work of one who imposes opinions on himself as if they were 
laws. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
CONDEMNATION OF THE GREEK LEGISLATION 


On this account I reject your legislation also; for there ought to be one common polity for all; but now 
there are as many different codes as there are states, so that things held disgraceful in some are 
honourable in others. The Greeks consider intercourse with a mother as unlawful, but this practice is 
esteemed most becoming by the Persian Magi; paederasty is condemned by the Barbarians, but by the 
Romans, who endeavour to collect herds of boys like grazing horses, it is honoured with certain privileges. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
ACCOUNT OF TATIAN’S CONVERSION 


Wherefore, having seen these things, and moreover also having been admitted to the mysteries, and 
having everywhere examined the religious rites performed by the effeminate and the pathic, and having 
found among the Romans their Latiarian Jupiter delighting in human gore and the blood of slaughtered 
men, and Artemis not far from the great city sanctioning acts of the same kind, and one demon here and 
another there instigating to the perpetration of evil,—retiring by myself, I sought how I might be able to 
discover the truth. And, while I was giving my most earnest attention to the matter, I happened to meet 
with certain barbaric writings, too old to be compared with the opinions of the Greeks, and too divine to 
be compared with their errors; and I was led to put faith in these by the unpretending cast of the 
language, the inartificial character of the writers, the foreknowledge displayed of future events, the 
excellent quality of the precepts, and the declaration of the government of the universe as centred in one 
Being. And, my soul being taught of God, I discern that the former class of writings lead to condemnation, 
but that these put an end to the slavery that is in the world, and rescue us from a multiplicity of rulers and 
ten thousand tyrants, while they give us, not indeed what we had not before received, but what we had 
received but were prevented by error from retaining. 


“Let all the heathen writers join to form one perfect book, 


Great God if once compared with thine, how mean their writings look!” See his Hymns, p. 238. Ed. 
Worcester, 1836.] 


CHAPTER XXX 
HOW HE RESOLVED TO RESIST THE DEVIL 


Therefore, being initiated and instructed in these things, I wish to put away my former errors as the 
follies of childhood. For we know that the nature of wickedness is like that of the smallest seeds; since it 
has waxed strong from a small beginning, but will again be destroyed if we obey the words of God and do 
not scatter ourselves. For He has become master of all we have by means of a certain “hidden treasure,” 
which while we are digging for we are indeed covered with dust, but we secure it as our fixed possession. 
He who receives the whole of this treasure has obtained command of the most precious wealth. Let these 
things, then, be said to our friends. But to you Greeks what can I say, except to request you not to rail at 
those who are better than yourselves, nor if they are called Barbarians to make that an occasion of 
banter? For, if you are willing, you will be able to find out the cause of men’s not being able to understand 
one another’s language; for to those who wish to examine our principles I will give a simple and copious 
account of them. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIANS MORE ANCIENT THAN THAT OF THE GREEKS 


But now it seems proper for me to demonstrate that our philosophy is older than the systems of the 
Greeks. Moses and Homer shall be our limits, each of them being of great antiquity; the one being the 
oldest of poets and historians, and the other the founder of all barbarian wisdom. Let us, then, institute a 
comparison between them; and we shall find that our doctrines are older, not only than those of the 
Greeks, but than the invention of letters. And I will not bring forward witnesses from among ourselves, 
but rather have recourse to Greeks. To do the former would be foolish, because it would not be allowed by 
you; but the other will surprise you, when, by contending against you with your own weapons, I adduce 
arguments of which you had no suspicion. Now the poetry of Homer, his parentage, and the time in which 
he flourished have been investigated by the most ancient writers,—by Theagenes of Rhegium, who lived in 
the time of Cambyses, Stesimbrotus of Thasos and Antimachus of Colophon, Herodotus of Halicarnassus, 
and Dionysius the Olynthian; after them, by Ephorus of Cumae, and Philochorus the Athenian, Megaclides 
and Chamaeleon the Peripatetics; afterwards by the grammarians, Zenodotus, Aristophanes, Callimachus, 
Crates, Eratosthenes, Aristarchus, and Apollodorus. Of these, Crates says that he flourished before the 
return of the Heraclidae, and within 80 years after the Trojan war; Eratosthenes says that it was after the 
100th year from the taking of Ilium; Aristarchus, that it was about the time of the Ionian migration, which 
was 140 years after that event; but, according to Philochorus, after the Ionian migration, in the 
archonship of Archippus at Athens, 180 years after the Trojan war; Apollodorus says it was 100 years after 
the Ionian migration, which would be 240 years after the Trojan war. Some say that he lived 90 years 
before the Olympiads, which would be 317 years after the taking of Troy. Others carry it down to a later 
date, and say that Homer was a contemporary of Archilochus; but Archilochus flourished about the 23d 
Olympiad, in the time of Gyges the Lydian, 500 years after Troy. Thus, concerning the age of the aforesaid 
poet, I mean Homer, and the discrepancies of those who have spoken of him, we have said enough in a 
summary manner for those who are able to investigate with accuracy. For it is possible to show that the 
opinions held about the facts themselves also are false. For, where the assigned dates do not agree 
together, it is impossible that the history should be true. For what is the cause of error in writing, but the 
narrating of things that are not true? 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHRISTIANS, IS OPPOSED TO DISSENSIONS, AND FITTED FOR ALL 


But with us there is no desire of vainglory, nor do we indulge in a variety of opinions. For having 
renounced the popular and earthly, and obeying the commands of God, and following the law of the Father 
of immortality, we reject everything which rests upon human opinion. Not only do the rich among us 
pursue our philosophy, but the poor enjoy instruction gratuitously; for the things which come from God 
surpass the requital of worldly gifts. Thus we admit all who desire to hear, even old women and striplings; 
and, in short, persons of every age are treated by us with respect, but every kind of licentiousness is kept 
at a distance. And in speaking we do not utter falsehood. It would be an excellent thing if your 
continuance in unbelief should receive a check; but, however that may be, let our cause remain confirmed 
by the judgment pronounced by God. Laugh, if you please; but you will have to weep hereafter. Is it not 
absurd that Nestor, who was slow at cutting his horses’ reins owing to his weak and sluggish old age, is, 
according to you, to be admired for attempting to rival the young men in fighting, while you deride those 
among us who struggle against old age and occupy themselves with the things pertaining to God? Who 
would not laugh when you tell us that the Amazons, and Semiramis, and certain other warlike women 
existed, while you cast reproaches on our maidens? Achilles was a youth, yet is believed to have been very 
magnanimous; and Neoptolemus was younger, but strong; Philoctetes was weak, but the divinity had need 
of him against Troy. What sort of man was Thersites? yet he held a command in the army, and, if he had 
not through doltishness had such an unbridled tongue, he would not have been reproached for being 
peak-headed and bald. As for those who wish to learn our philosophy, we do not test them by their looks, 


nor do we judge of those who come to us by their outward appearance; for we argue that there may be 
strength of mind in all, though they may be weak in body. But your proceedings are full of envy and 
abundant stupidity. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


VINDICATION OF CHRISTIAN WOMEN 


Therefore I have been desirous to prove from the things which are esteemed honourable among you, that 
our institutions are marked by sober-mindedness, but that yours are in close affinity with madness. You 
who say that we talk nonsense among women and boys, among maidens and old women, and scoff at us 
for not being with you, hear what silliness prevails among the Greeks. For their works of art are devoted 
to worthless objects, while they are held in higher estimation by you than even your gods; and you behave 
yourselves unbecomingly in what relates to woman. For Lysippus cast a statue of Praxilla, whose poems 
contain nothing useful, and Menestratus one of Learchis, and Selanion one of Sappho the courtezan, and 
Naucydes one of Erinna the Lesbian, and Boiscus one of Myrtis, and Cephisodotus one of Myro of 
Byzantium, and Gomphus one of Praxigoris, and Amphistratus one of Clito. And what shall I say about 
Anyta, Telesilla, and Mystis? Of the first Euthycrates and Cephisodotus made a statue, and of the second 
Niceratus, and of the third Aristodotus; Euthycrates made one of Mnesiarchis the Ephesian, Selanion one 
of Corinna, and Euthycrates one of Thalarchis the Argive. My object in referring to these women is, that 
you may not regard as something strange what you find among us, and that, comparing the statues which 
are before your eyes, you may not treat the women with scorn who among us pursue philosophy. This 
Sappho is a lewd, love-sick female, and sings her own wantonness; but all our women are chaste, and the 
maidens at their distaffs sing of divine things more nobly than that damsel of yours. Wherefore be 
ashamed, you who are professed disciples of women yet scoff at those of the sex who hold our doctrine, as 
well as at the solemn assemblies they frequent. What a noble infant did Glaucippe present to you, who 
brought forth a prodigy, as is shown by her statue cast by Niceratus, the son of Euctemon the Athenian! 
But, if Glaucippe brought forth an elephant, was that a reason why she should enjoy public honours? 
Praxiteles and Herodotus made for you Phryne the courtezan, and Euthycrates cast a brazen statue of 
Panteuchis, who was pregnant by a whoremonger; and Dinomenes, because Besantis queen of the 
Paeonians gave birth to a black infant, took pains to preserve her memory by his art. I condemn 
Pythagoras too, who made a figure of Europa on the bull; and you also, who honour the accuser of Zeus on 
account of his artistic skill. And I ridicule the skill of Myron, who made a heifer and upon it a Victory 
because by carrying off the daughter of Agenor it had borne away the prize for adultery and lewdness. 
The Olynthian Herodotus made statues of Glycera the courtezan and Argeia the harper. Bryaxis made a 
statue of Pasiphae; and, by having a memorial of her lewdness, it seems to have been almost your desire 
that the women of the present time should be like her. A certain Melanippe was a wise woman, and for 
that reason Lysistratus made her statue. But, forsooth, you will not believe that among us there are wise 
women! 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


RIDICULE OF THE STATUES ERECTED BY THE GREEKS 


Worthy of very great honour, certainly, was the tyrant Bhalaris, who devoured sucklings, and accordingly 
is exhibited by the workmanship of Polystratus the Ambraciot, even to this day, as a very wonderful man! 
The Agrigentines dreaded to look on that countenance of his, because of his cannibalism; but people of 
culture now make it their boast that they behold him in his statue! Is it not shameful that fratricide is 
honoured by you who look on the statues of Polynices and Eteocles, and that you have not rather buried 
them with their maker Pythagoras? Destroy these memorials of iniquity! Why should I contemplate with 
admiration the figure of the woman who bore thirty children, merely for the sake of the artist 
Periclymenus? One ought to turn away with disgust from one who bore off the fruits of great incontinence, 
and whom the Romans compared to a sow, which also on a like account, they say, was deemed worthy of a 
mystic worship. Ares committed adultery with Aphrodite, and Andron made an image of their offspring 
Harmonia. Sophron, who committed to writing trifles and absurdities, was more celebrated for his skill in 
casting metals, of which specimens exist even now. And not only have his tales kept the fabulist AEsop in 
everlasting remembrance, but also the plastic art of Aristodemus has increased his celebrity. How is it 
then that you, who have so many poetesses whose productions are mere trash, and innumerable 
courtezans, and worthless men, are not ashamed to slander the reputation of our women? What care I to 
know that Euanthe gave birth to an infant in the Peripatus, or to gape with wonder at the art of 
Callistratus, or to fix my gaze on the Neaera of Calliades? For she was a courtezan. Lais was a prostitute, 
and Turnus made her a monument of prostitution. Why are you not ashamed of the fornication of 
Hephaestion, even though Philo has represented him very artistically? And for what reason do you honour 
the hermaphrodite Ganymede by Leochares, as if you possessed something admirable? Praxiteles even 
made a statue of a woman with the stain of impurity upon it. It behoved you, repudiating everything of 
this kind, to seek what is truly worthy of attention, and not to turn with disgust from our mode of life 
while receiving with approval the shameful productions of Philaenis and Elephantis. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


TATIAN SPEAKS AS AN EYE-WITNESS 


The things which I have thus set before you I have not learned at second hand. I have visited many lands; 
I have followed rhetoric, like yourselves; I have fallen in with many arts and inventions; and finally, when 
sojourning in the city of the Romans, I inspected the multiplicity of statues brought thither by you: for I do 
not attempt, as is the custom with many, to strengthen my own views by the opinions of others, but I wish 
to give you a distinct account of what I myself have seen and felt. So, bidding farewell to the arrogance of 
Romans and the idle talk of Athenians, and all their ill-connected opinions, I embraced our barbaric 
philosophy. I began to show how this was more ancient than your institutions, but left my task unfinished, 
in order to discuss a matter which demanded more immediate attention; but now it is time I should 
attempt to speak concerning its doctrines. Be not offended with our teaching, nor undertake an elaborate 
reply filled with trifling and ribaldry, saying, “Tatian, aspiring to be above the Greeks, above the infinite 
number of philosophic inquirers, has struck out a new path, and embraced the doctrines of Barbarians.” 
For what grievance is it, that men manifestly ignorant should be reasoned with by a man of like nature 
with themselves? Or how can it be irrational, according to your own sophist, to grow old always learning 
something? 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
TESTIMONY OF THE CHALDEANS TO THE ANTIQUITY OF MOSES 


But let Homer be not later than the Trojan war; let it be granted that he was contemporary with it, or 
even that he was in the army of Agamemnon, and, if any so please, that he lived before the invention of 
letters. The Moses before mentioned will be shown to have been many years older than the taking of Troy, 
and far more ancient than the building of Troy, or than Tros and Dardanus. To demonstrate this I will call 
in as witnesses the Chaldeans, the Phoenicians and the Egyptians. And what more need I say? For it 
behoves one who professes to persuade his hearers to make his narrative of events very concise. Berosus, 
a Babylonian, a priest of their god Belus, born in the time of Alexander, composed for Antiochus, the third 
after him, the history of the Chaldeans in three books; and, narrating the acts of the kings, he mentions 
one of them, Nabuchodonosor by name, who made war against the Phoenicians and the Jews,—events 
which we know were announced by our prophets, and which happened much later than the age of Moses, 
seventy years before the Persian empire. But Berosus is a very trustworthy man, and of this Juba is a 
witness, who, writing concerning the Assyrians, says that he learned the history from Berosus: there are 
two books of his concerning the Assyrians. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


TESTIMONY OF THE PHOENICIANS 


After the Chaldeans, the testimony of the Phoenicians is as follows. There were among them three men, 
Theodotus, Hypsicrates, and Mochus; Chaitus translated their books into Greek, and also composed with 
exactness the lives of the philosophers. Now, in the histories of the aforesaid writers it is shown that the 
abduction of Europa happened under one of the kings, and an account is given of the coming of Menelaus 
into Phoenicia, and of the matters relating to Chiramus, who gave his daughter in marriage to Solomon 
the king of the Jews, and supplied wood of all kind of trees for the building of the temple. Menander of 
Pergamus composed a history concerning the same things. But the age of Chiramus is somewhere about 
the Trojan war; but Solomon, the contemporary of Chiramus, lived much later than the age of Moses. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


THE EGYPTIANS PLACE MOSES IN THE REIGN OF INACHUS 


Of the Egyptians also there are accurate chronicles. Ptolemy, not the king, but a priest of Mendes, is the 
interpreter of their affairs. This writer, narrating the acts of the kings, says that the departure of the Jews 
from Egypt to the places whither they went occurred in the time of king Amosis, under the leadership of 
Moses. He thus speaks: “Amosis lived in the time of king Inachus.” After him, Apion the grammarian, a 
man most highly esteemed, in the fourth book of his AEgyptiaca (there are five books of his), besides 
many other things, says that Amosis destroyed Avaris in the time of the Argive Inachus, as the Mendesian 
Ptolemy wrote in his annals. But the time from Inachus to the taking of Troy occupies twenty generations. 
The steps of the demonstration are the following:— 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
CATALOGUE OF THE ARGIVE KINGS 


The kings of the Argives were these: Inachus, Phoroneus, Apis, Criasis, Triopas, Argeius, Phorbas, 
Crotopas, Sthenelaus, Danaus, Lynceus, Proetus, Abas, Acrisius, Perseus, Sthenelaus, Eurystheus, Atreus, 


Thyestes, and Agamemnon, in the eighteenth year of whose reign Troy was taken. And every intelligent 
person will most carefully observe that, according to the tradition of the Greeks, they possessed no 
historical composition; for Cadmus, who taught them letters, came into Boeotia many generations later. 
But after Inachus, under Phoroneus, a check was with difficulty given to their savage and nomadic life, 
and they entered upon a new order of things. Wherefore, if Moses is shown to be contemporary with 
Inachus, he is four hundred years older than the Trojan war. But this is demonstrated from the succession 
of the Attic, [and of the Macedonian, the Ptolemaic, and the Antiochian] kings. Hence, if the most 
illustrious deeds among the Greeks were recorded and made known after Inachus, it is manifest that this 
must have been after Moses. In the time of Phoroneus, who was after Inachus, Ogygus is mentioned 
among the Athenians, in whose time was the first deluge; and in the time of Phorbas was Actaeus, from 
whom Attica was called Actaea; and in the time of Triopas were Prometheus, and Epimetheus, and Atlas, 
and Cecrops of double nature, and Io; in the time of Crotopas was the burning of Phaethon and the flood 
of Deucalion; in the time of Sthenelus was the reign of Amphictyon and the coming of Danaus into 
Peloponnesus, and the founding of Dardania by Dardanus, and the return of Europa from Phoenicia to 
Crete; in the time of Lynceus was the abduction of Kore, and the founding of the temple in Eleusis, and 
the husbandry of Triptolemus, and the coming of Cadmus to Thebes, and the reign of Minos; in the time of 
Proetus was the war of Eumolpus against the Athenians; in the time of Acrisius was the coming over of 
Pelops from Phrygia, and the coming of Ion to Athens, and the second Cecrops, and the deeds of Perseus 
and Dionysus, and Musaeus, the disciple of Orpheus; and in the reign of Agamemnon Troy was taken. 


CHAPTER XL 
MOSES MORE ANCIENT AND CREDIBLE THAN THE HEATHEN HEROES 


Therefore, from what has been said it is evident that Moses was older than the ancient heroes, wars, and 
demons. And we ought rather to believe him, who stands before them in point of age, than the Greeks, 
who, without being aware of it, drew his doctrines [as] from a fountain. For many of the sophists among 
them, stimulated by curiosity, endeavoured to adulterate whatever they learned from Moses, and from 
those who have philosophized like him, first that they might be considered as having something of their 
own, and secondly, that covering up by a certain rhetorical artifice whatever things they did not 
understand, they might misrepresent the truth as if it were a fable. But what the learned among the 
Greeks have said concerning our polity and the history of our laws, and how many and what kind of men 
have written of these things, will be shown in the treatise against those who have discoursed of divine 
things. 


CHAPTER XLI 


But the matter of principal importance is to endeavour with all accuracy to make it clear that Moses is not 
only older than Homer, but than all the writers that were before him—older than Linus, Philammon, 
Thamyris, Amphion, Musaeus, Orpheus, Demodocus, Phemius, Sibylla, Epimenides of Crete, who came to 
Sparta, Aristaeus of Proconnesus, who wrote the Arimaspia, Asbolus the Centaur, Isatis, Drymon, Euclus 
the Cyprian, Horus the Samian, and Pronapis the Athenian. Now, Linus was the teacher of Hercules, but 
Hercules preceded the Trojan war by one generation; and this is manifest from his son Tlepolemus, who 
served in the army against Troy. And Orpheus lived at the same time as Hercules; moreover, it is said that 
all the works attributed to him were composed by Onomacritus the Athenian, who lived during the reign 
of the Pisistratids, about the fiftieth Olympiad. Musaeus was a disciple of Orpheus. Amphion, since he 
preceded the siege of Troy by two generations, forbids our collecting further particulars about him for 
those who are desirous of information. Demodocus and Phemius lived at the very time of the Trojan war; 
for the one resided with the suitors, and the other with the Phoeacians. Thamyris and Philammon were 
not much earlier than these. Thus, concerning their several performances in each kind, and their times 
and the record of them, we have written very fully, and, as I think, with all exactness. But, that we may 
complete what is still wanting, I will give my explanation respecting the men who are esteemed wise. 
Minos, who has been thought to excel in every kind of wisdom, and mental acuteness, and legislative 
capacity, lived in the time of Lynceus, who reigned after Danaus in the eleventh generation after Inachus. 
Lycurgus, who was born long after the taking of Troy, gave laws to the Lacedemonians. Draco is found to 
have lived about the thirty-ninth Olympiad, Solon about the forty-sixth, and Pythagoras about the sixty- 
second. We have shown that the Olympiads commenced 407 years after the taking of Troy. These facts 
being demonstrated, we shall briefly remark concerning the age of the seven wise men. The oldest of 
these, Thales, lived about the fiftieth Olympiad; and I have already spoken briefly of those who came after 
him. 


CHAPTER XLII 
CONCLUDING STATEMENT AS TO THE AUTHOR 
These things, O Greeks, I Tatian, a disciple of the barbarian philosophy, have composed for you. I was 


born in the land of the Assyrians, having been first instructed in your doctrines, and afterwards in those 
which I now undertake to proclaim. Henceforward, knowing who God is and what is His work, I present 


myself to you prepared for an examination concerning my doctrines, while I adhere immoveably to that 
mode of life which is according to God. 


Fragments 


I 


In his treatise, Concerning Perfection according to the Saviour, he writes, “Consent indeed fits for prayer, 
but fellowship in corruption weakens supplication. At any rate, by the permission he certainly, though 
delicately, forbids; for while he permits them to return to the same on account of Satan and incontinence, 
he exhibits a man who will attempt to serve two masters—God by the consent’ (1 Cor. 7:5), but by want of 
consent, incontinence, fornication, and the devil.”—Clem. Alex.: Strom., iii. c. 12. 


II 


A certain person inveighs against generation, calling it corruptible and destructive; and some one does 
violence [to Scripture], applying to pro-creation the Saviour’s words, “Lay not up treasure on earth, where 
moth and rust corrupt;” and he is not ashamed to add to these the words of the prophet: “You all shall 
grow old as a garment, and the moth shall devour you.” 


And, in like manner, they adduce the saying concerning the resurrection of the dead, “The sons of that 
world neither marry nor are given in marriage.”—Clem. Alex.: iii. c. 12, S: 86. 


Ill 


Tatian, who maintaining the imaginary flesh of Christ, pronounces all sexual connection impure, who was 
also the very violent heresiarch of the Encratites, employs an argument of this sort: “If any one sows to 
the flesh, of the flesh he shall reap corruption;” but he sows to the flesh who is joined to a woman; 
therefore he who takes a wife and sows in the flesh, of the flesh he shall reap corruption.—Hieron.: Com. 
in Ep. ad Gal. 


IV 


Seceding from the Church, and being elated and puffed up by a conceit of his teacher, as if he were 
superior to the rest, he formed his own peculiar type of doctrine. Imagining certain invisible AEons like 
those of Valentinus, and denouncing marriage as defilement and fornication in the same way as Marcion 
and Saturninus, and denying the salvation of Adam as an opinion of his own.—Irenaeus: Adv. Hoer., i. 28. 


Vv 


Tatian attempting from time to time to make use of Paul’s language, that in Adam all die, but ignoring that 
“where sin abounded, grace has much more abounded.”—Irenaeus: Adv. Heres., iii. 37. 


VI 


Against Tatian, who says that the words, “Let there be light,” are to be taken as a prayer. If He who 
uttered it knew a superior God, how is it that He says, “I am God, and there is none beside me”? 


He said that there are punishments for blasphemies, foolish talking, and licentious words, which are 
punished and chastised by the Logos. And he said that women were punished on account of their hair and 
ornaments by a power placed over those things, which also gave strength to Samson by his hair, and 
punishes those who by the ornament of their hair are urged on to fornication.—Clem. Alex.: Frag. 


VII 


But Tatian, not understanding that the expression “Let there be” is not always precative but sometimes 
imperative, most impiously imagined concerning God, who said “Let there be light,” that He prayed rather 
than commanded light to be, as if, as he impiously thought, God was in darkness.—Origen: De Orat. 


VII 


Tatian separates the old man and the new, but not, as we say, understanding the old man to be the law, 
and the new man to be the Gospel. We agree with him in saying the same thing, but not in the sense he 
wishes, abrogating the law as if it belonged to another God.—Clem. Alex.: Strom., iii. 12. 


IX 


Tatian condemns and rejects not only marriage, but also meats which God has created for use.—Hieron.: 
Adv. Jovin., i. 3. 


Xx 


“But ye gave the Nazarites wine to drink, and commanded the prophets, saying, Prophesy not.” On this, 
perhaps, Tatian the chief of the Encratites endeavours to build his heresy, asserting that wine is not to be 
drunk, since it was commanded in the law that the Nazarites were not to drink wine, and now those who 
give the Nazarites wine are accused by the prophet.—Hieron.: Com. in Amos. 


XI 


Tatian, the patriarch of the Encratites, who himself rejected some of Paul’s Epistles, believed this 
especially, that is [addressed] to Titus, ought to be declared to be the apostle’s, thinking little of the 
assertion of Marcion and others, who agree with him on this point.—Hieron.: Praef. in Com. ad Tit. 


XII 


[Archelaus (A.D. 280), Bishop of Carrha in Mesopotamia, classes his countryman Tatian with “Marcion, 
Sabellius, and others who have made up for themselves a peculiar science,” i.e., a theology of their own. 
—Routh: Reliquiae, tom. v. p. 137. But see Edinburgh Series of this work, vol. xx. p. 267.] 


THEOPHILUS 


Theophilus of Antioch 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. MARCUS DODS, A.M. 


Book I 


CHAPTER I 


AUTOLYCUS AN IDOLATER AND SCORNER OF CHRISTIANS 


A fluent tongue and an elegant style afford pleasure and such praise as vainglory delights in, to wretched 
men who have been corrupted in mind; the lover of truth does not give heed to ornamented speeches, but 
examines the real matter of the speech, what it is, and what kind it is. Since, then, my friend, you have 
assailed me with empty words, boasting of your gods of wood and stone, hammered and cast, carved and 
graven, which neither see nor hear, for they are idols, and the works of men’s hands; and since, besides, 
you call me a Christian, as if this were a damning name to bear, I, for my part, avow that I am a Christian, 
and bear this name beloved of God, hoping to be serviceable to God. For it is not the case, as you suppose, 
that the name of God is hard to bear; but possibly you entertain this opinion of God, because you are 
yourself yet unserviceable to Him. 


CHAPTER II 
THAT THE EYES OF THE SOUL MUST BE PURGED ERE GOD CAN BE SEEN 


But if you say, “Show me thy God,” I would reply, “Show me yourself, and I will show you my God.” Show, 
then, that the eyes of your soul are capable of seeing, and the ears of your heart able to hear; for as those 
who look with the eyes of the body perceive earthly objects and what concerns this life, and discriminate 
at the same time between things that differ, whether light or darkness, white or black, deformed or 
beautiful, well-proportioned and symmetrical or disproportioned and awkward, or monstrous or mutilated; 
and as in like manner also, by the sense of hearing, we discriminate either sharp, or deep, or sweet 
sounds; so the same holds good regarding the eyes of the soul and the ears of the heart, that it is by them 
we are able to behold God. For God is seen by those who are enabled to see Him when they have the eyes 
of their soul opened: for all have eyes; but in some they are overspread, and do not see the light of the 
sun. Yet it does not follow, because the blind do not see, that the light of the sun does not shine; but let the 
blind blame themselves and their own eyes. So also thou, O man, hast the eyes of thy soul overspread by 
thy sins and evil deeds. As a burnished mirror, so ought man to have his soul pure. When there is rust on 
the mirror, it is not possible that a man’s face be seen in the mirror; so also when there is sin in a man, 
such a man cannot behold God. Do you, therefore, show me yourself, whether you are not an adulterer, or 
a fornicator, or a thief, or a robber, or a purloiner; whether you do not corrupt boys; whether you are not 
insolent, or a slanderer, or passionate, or envious, or proud, or supercilious; whether you are not a 
brawler, or covetous, or disobedient to parents; and whether you do not sell your children; for to those 
who do these things God is not manifest, unless they have first cleansed themselves from all impurity. All 
these things, then, involve you in darkness, as when a filmy defluxion on the eyes prevents one from 
beholding the light of the sun: thus also do iniquities, man, involve you in darkness, so that you cannot see 
God. 


CHAPTER III 
NATURE OF GOD 


You will say, then, to me, “Do you, who see God, explain to me the appearance of God.” Hear, O man. The 
appearance of God is ineffable and indescribable, and cannot be seen by eyes of flesh. For in glory He is 
incomprehensible, in greatness unfathomable, in height inconceivable, in power incomparable, in wisdom 
unrivalled, in goodness inimitable, in kindness unutterable. For if I say He is Light, I name but His own 
work; if I call Him Word, I name but His sovereignty; if I call Him Mind, I speak but of His wisdom; if I say 
He is Spirit, I speak of His breath; if I call Him Wisdom, I speak of His offspring; if I call Him Strength, I 
speak of His sway; if I call Him Power, I am mentioning His activity; if Providence, I but mention His 
goodness; if I call Him Kingdom, I but mention His glory; if I call Him Lord, I mention His being judge; if I 
call Him Judge, I speak of Him as being just; if I call Him Father, I speak of all things as being from Him; if 
I call Him Fire, I but mention His anger. You will say, then, to me, “Is God angry?” Yes; He is angry with 
those who act wickedly, but He is good, and kind, and merciful, to those who love and fear Him; for He is 
a chastener of the godly, and father of the righteous; but he is a judge and punisher of the impious. 


CHAPTER IV 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD 


And He is without beginning, because He is unbegotten; and He is unchangeable, because He is immortal. 
And he is called God [Theos] on account of His having placed [tetheikenai] all things on security afforded 
by Himself; and on account of [theein], for theein means running, and moving, and being active, and 
nourishing, and foreseeing, and governing, and making all things alive. But he is Lord, because He rules 
over the universe; Father, because he is before all things; Fashioner and Maker, because He is creator and 
maker of the universe; the Highest, because of His being above all; and Almighty, because He Himself 
rules and embraces all. For the heights of heaven, and the depths of the abysses, and the ends of the 
earth, are in His hand, and there is no place of His rest. For the heavens are His work, the earth is His 
creation, the sea is His handiwork; man is His formation and His image; sun, moon, and stars are His 
elements, made for signs, and seasons, and days, and years, that they may serve and be slaves to man; 
and all things God has made out of things that were not into things that are, in order that through His 
works His greatness may be known and understood. 


CHAPTER V 
THE INVISIBLE GOD PERCEIVED THROUGH HIS WORKS 


For as the soul in man is not seen, being invisible to men, but is perceived through the motion of the body, 
so God cannot indeed be seen by human eyes, but is beheld and perceived through His providence and 
works. For, in like manner, as any person, when he sees a ship on the sea rigged and in sail, and making 
for the harbour, will no doubt infer that there is a pilot in her who is steering her; so we must perceive 
that God is the governor [pilot] of the whole universe, though He be not visible to the eyes of the flesh, 
since He is incomprehensible. For if a man cannot look upon the sun, though it be a very small heavenly 
body, on account of its exceeding heat and power, how shall not a mortal man be much more unable to 
face the glory of God, which is unutterable? For as the pomegranate, with the rind containing it, has 
within it many cells and compartments which are separated by tissues, and has also many seeds dwelling 
in it, so the whole creation is contained by the spirit of God, and the containing spirit is along with the 
creation contained by the hand of God. As, therefore, the seed of the pomegranate, dwelling inside, 
cannot see what is outside the rind, itself being within; so neither can man, who along with the whole 
creation is enclosed by the hand of God, behold God. Then again, an earthly king is believed to exist, even 
though he be not seen by all; for he is recognised by his laws and ordinances, and authorities, and forces, 
and statues; and are you unwilling that God should be recognised by His works and mighty deeds? 


CHAPTER VI 


GOD IS KNOWN BY HIS WORKS 


Consider, O man, His works,—the timely rotation of the seasons, and the changes of temperature; the 
regular march of the stars; the well-ordered course of days and nights, and months, and years; the various 
beauty of seeds, and plants, and fruits; and the divers species of quadrupeds, and birds, and reptiles, and 
fishes, both of the rivers and of the sea; or consider the instinct implanted in these animals to beget and 
rear offspring, not for their own profit, but for the use of man; and the providence with which God 
provides nourishment for all flesh, or the subjection in which He has ordained that all things subserve 
mankind. Consider, too, the flowing of sweet fountains and never-failing rivers, and the seasonable supply 
of dews, and showers, and rains; the manifold movement of the heavenly bodies, the morning star rising 
and heralding the approach of the perfect luminary; and the constellation of Pleiades, and Orion, and 
Arcturus, and the orbit of the other stars that circle through the heavens, all of which the manifold 
wisdom of God has called by names of their own. He is God alone who made light out of darkness, and 
brought forth light from His treasures, and formed the chambers of the south wind, and the treasure- 
houses of the deep, and the bounds of the seas, and the treasuries of snows and hail-storms, collecting the 
waters in the storehouses of the deep, and the darkness in His treasures, and bringing forth the sweet, 
and desirable, and pleasant light out of His treasures; “who causeth the vapours to ascend from the ends 
of the earth: He maketh lightnings for the rain;” who sends forth His thunder to terrify, and foretells by 
the lightning the peal of the thunder, that no soul may faint with the sudden shock; and who so moderates 
the violence of the lightning as it flashes out of heaven, that it does not consume the earth; for, if the 
lightning were allowed all its power, it would burn up the earth; and were the thunder allowed all its 
power, it would overthrow all the works that are therein. 


CHAPTER VII 


WE SHALL SEE GOD WHEN WE PUT ON IMMORTALITY 


This is my God, the Lord of all, who alone stretched out the heaven, and established the breadth of the 
earth under it; who stirs the deep recesses of the sea, and makes its waves roar; who rules its power, and 
stills the tumult of its waves; who founded the earth upon the waters, and gave a spirit to nourish it; 
whose breath giveth light to the whole, who, if He withdraw His breath, the whole will utterly fail. By Him 
you speak, O man; His breath you breathe yet Him you know not. And this is your condition, because of 
the blindness of your soul, and the hardness of your heart. But, if you will, you may be healed. Entrust 
yourself to the Physician, and He will couch the eyes of your soul and of your heart. Who is the Physician? 


God, who heals and makes alive through His word and wisdom. God by His own word and wisdom made 
all things; for “by His word were the heavens made, and all the host of them by the breath of His mouth.” 
Most excellent is His wisdom. By His wisdom God founded the earth; and by knowledge He prepared the 
heavens; and by understanding were the fountains of the great deep broken up, and the clouds poured out 
their dews. If thou perceivest these things, O man, living chastely, and holily, and righteously, thou canst 
see God. But before all let faith and the fear of God have rule in thy heart, and then shalt thou understand 
these things. When thou shalt have put off the mortal, and put on incorruption, then shall thou see God 
worthily. For God will raise thy flesh immortal with thy soul; and then, having become immortal, thou shalt 
see the Immortal, if now you believe on Him; and then you shall know that you have spoken unjustly 
against Him. 


CHAPTER VIII 
FAITH REQUIRED IN ALL MATTERS 


But you do not believe that the dead are raised. When the resurrection shall take place, then you will 
believe, whether you will or no; and your faith shall be reckoned for unbelief, unless you believe now. And 
why do you not believe? Do you not know that faith is the leading principle in all matters? For what 
husbandman can reap, unless he first trust his seed to the earth? Or who can cross the sea, unless he first 
entrust himself to the boat and the pilot? And what sick person can be healed, unless first he trust himself 
to the care of the physician? And what art or knowledge can any one learn, unless he first apply and 
entrust himself to the teacher? If, then, the husbandman trusts the earth, and the sailor the boat, and the 
sick the physician, will you not place confidence in God, even when you hold so many pledges at His 
hand? For first He created you out of nothing, and brought you into existence (for if your father was not, 
nor your mother, much more were you yourself at one time not in being), and formed you out of a small 
and moist substance, even out of the least drop, which at one time had itself no being; and God introduced 
you into this life. Moreover, you believe that the images made by men are gods, and do great things; and 
can you not believe that the God who made you is able also to make you afterwards? 


CHAPTER IX 
IMMORALITIES OF THE GODS 


And, indeed, the names of those whom you say you worship, are the names of dead men. And these, too, 
who and what kind of men were they? Is not Saturn found to be a cannibal, destroying and devouring his 
own children? And if you name his son Jupiter, hear also his deeds and conduct—first, how he was suckled 
by a goat on Mount Ida, and having slain it, according to the myths, and flayed it, he made himself a coat 
of the hide. And his other deeds,—his incest, and adultery, and lust,—will be better recounted by Homer 
and the rest of the poets. Why should I further speak of his sons? How Hercules burnt himself; and about 
the drunk and raging Bacchus; and of Apollo fearing and fleeing from Achilles, and falling in love with 
Daphne, and being unaware of the fate of Hyacinthus; and of Venus wounded, and of Mars, the pest of 
mortals; and of the ichor flowing from the so-called gods. And these, indeed, are the milder kinds of 
legends; since the god who is called Osiris is found to have been torn limb from limb, whose mysteries are 
celebrated annually, as if he had perished, and were being found, and sought for limb by limb. For neither 
is it known whether he perished, nor is it shown whether he is found. And why should I speak of Atys 
mutilated, or of Adonis wandering in the wood, and wounded by a boar while hunting; or of AEsculapius 
struck by a thunderbolt; or of the fugitive Serapis chased from Sinope to Alexandria; or of the Scythian 
Diana, herself, too, a fugitive, and a homicide, and a huntress, and a passionate lover of Endymion? Now, 
it is not we who publish these things, but your own writers and poets. 


CHAPTER X 
ABSURDITIES OF IDOLATRY 


Why should I further recount the multitude of animals worshipped by the Egyptians, both reptiles, and 
cattle, and wild beasts, and birds, and river-fishes; and even wash-pots and disgraceful noises? But if you 
cite the Greeks and the other nations, they worship stones and wood, and other kinds of material 
substances,—the images, as we have just been saying, of dead men. For Phidias is found in Pisa making 
for the Eleians the Olympian Jupiter, and at Athens the Minerva of the Acropolis. And I will inquire of you, 
my friend, how many Jupiters exist. For there is, firstly, Jupiter surnamed Olympian, then Jupiter Latiaris, 
and Jupiter Cassius, and Jupiter Tonans, and Jupiter Propator, and Jupiter Pannychius, and Jupiter 
Poliuchus, and Jupiter Capitolinus; and that Jupiter, the son of Saturn, who is king of the Cretans, has a 
tomb in Crete, but the rest, possibly, were not thought worthy of tombs. And if you speak of the mother of 
those who are called gods, far be it from me to utter with my lips her deeds, or the deeds of those by 
whom she is worshipped (for it is unlawful for us so much as to name such things), and what vast taxes 
and revenues she and her sons furnish to the king. For these are not gods, but idols, as we have already 
said, the works of men’s hands and unclean demons. And such may all those become who make them and 
put their trust in them! 


CHAPTER XI 


THE KING TO BE HONOURED, GOD TO BE WORSHIPPED 


Wherefore I will rather honour the king [than your gods], not, indeed, worshipping him, but praying for 
him. But God, the living and true God, I worship, knowing that the king is made by Him. You will say, then, 
to me, “Why do you not worship the king?” Because he is not made to be worshipped, but to be 
reverenced with lawful honour, for he is not a god, but a man appointed by God, not to be worshipped, but 
to judge justly. For in a kind of way his government is committed to him by God: as He will not have those 
called kings whom He has appointed under Himself; for “king” is his title, and it is not lawful for another 
to use it; so neither is it lawful for any to be worshipped but God only. Wherefore, O man, you are wholly 
in error. Accordingly, honour the king, be subject to him, and pray for him with loyal mind; for if you do 
this, you do the will of God. For the law that is of God, says, “My son, fear thou the Lord and the king, and 
be not disobedient to them; for suddenly they shall take vengeance on their enemies.” 


CHAPTER XII 
MEANING OF THE NAME CHRISTIAN 


And about your laughing at me and calling me “Christian,” you know not what you are saying. First, 
because that which is anointed is sweet and serviceable, and far from contemptible. For what ship can be 
serviceable and seaworthy, unless it be first caulked [anointed]? Or what castle or house is beautiful and 
serviceable when it has not been anointed? And what man, when he enters into this life or into the 
gymnasium, is not anointed with oil? And what work has either ornament or beauty unless it be anointed 
and burnished? Then the air and all that is under heaven is in a certain sort anointed by light and spirit; 
and are you unwilling to be anointed with the oil of God? Wherefore we are called Christians on this 
account, because we are anointed with the oil of God. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE RESURRECTION PROVED BY EXAMPLES 


Then, as to your denying that the dead are raised—for you say, “Show me even one who has been raised 
from the dead, that seeing I may believe,”—first, what great thing is it if you believe when you have seen 
the thing done? Then, again, you believe that Hercules, who burned himself, lives; and that AEsculapius, 
who was struck with lightning, was raised; and do you disbelieve the things that are told you by God? But, 
suppose I should show you a dead man raised and alive, even this you would disbelieve. God indeed 
exhibits to you many proofs that you may believe Him. For consider, if you please, the dying of seasons, 
and days, and nights, how these also die and rise again. And what? Is there not a resurrection going on of 
seeds and fruits, and this, too, for the use of men? A seed of wheat, for example, or of the other grains, 
when it is cast into the earth, first dies and rots away, then is raised, and becomes a stalk of corn. And the 
nature of trees and fruit-trees,—is it not that according to the appointment of God they produce their 
fruits in their seasons out of what has been unseen and invisible? Moreover, sometimes also a sparrow or 
some of the other birds, when in drinking it has swallowed a seed of apple or fig, or something else, has 
come to some rocky hillock or tomb, and has left the seed in its droppings, and the seed, which was once 
swallowed, and has passed though so great a heat, now striking root, a tree has grown up. And all these 
things does the wisdom of God effect, in order to manifest even by these things, that God is able to effect 
the general resurrection of all men. And if you would witness a more wonderful sight, which may prove a 
resurrection not only of earthly but of heavenly bodies, consider the resurrection of the moon, which 
occurs monthly; how it wanes, dies, and rises again. Hear further, O man, of the work of resurrection 
going on in yourself, even though you are unaware of it. For perhaps you have sometimes fallen sick, and 
lost flesh, and strength, and beauty; but when you received again from God mercy and healing, you picked 
up again in flesh and appearance, and recovered also your strength. And as you do not know where your 
flesh went away and disappeared to, so neither do you know whence it grew, Or whence it came again. 
But you will say, “From meats and drinks changed into blood.” Quite so; but this, too, is the work of God, 
who thus operates, and not of any other. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THEOPHILUS AN EXAMPLE OF CONVERSION 


Therefore, do not be sceptical, but believe; for I myself also used to disbelieve that this would take place, 
but now, having taken these things into consideration, I believe. At the same time, I met with the sacred 
Scriptures of the holy prophets, who also by the Spirit of God foretold the things that have already 
happened, just as they came to pass, and the things now occurring as they are now happening, and things 
future in the order in which they shall be accomplished. Admitting, therefore, the proof which events 
happening as predicted afford, I do not disbelieve, but I believe, obedient to God, whom, if you please, do 
you also submit to, believing Him, lest if now you continue unbelieving, you be convinced hereafter, when 
you are tormented with eternal punishments; which punishments, when they had been foretold by the 


prophets, the later-born poets and philosophers stole from the holy Scriptures, to make their doctrines 
worthy of credit. Yet these also have spoken beforehand of the punishments that are to light upon the 
profane and unbelieving, in order that none be left without a witness, or be able to say, “We have not 
heard, neither have we known.” But do you also, if you please, give reverential attention to the prophetic 
Scriptures, and they will make your way plainer for escaping the eternal punishments, and obtaining the 
eternal prizes of God. For He who gave the mouth for speech, and formed the ear to hear, and made the 
eye to see, will examine all things, and will judge righteous judgment, rendering merited awards to each. 
To those who by patient continuance in well-doing seek immortality, He will give life everlasting, joy, 
peace, rest, and abundance of good things, which neither hath eye seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. But to the unbelieving and despisers, who obey not the truth, 
but are obedient to unrighteousness, when they shall have been filled with adulteries and fornications, 
and filthiness, and covetousness, and unlawful idolatries, there shall be anger and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish, and at the last everlasting fire shall possess such men. Since you said, “Show me thy God,” this is 
my God, and I counsel you to fear Him and to trust Him. 


Book II 


CHAPTER I 


OCCASION OF WRITING THIS BOOK 


When we had formerly some conversation, my very good friend Autolycus, and when you inquired who 
was my God, and for a little paid attention to my discourse, I made some explanations to you concerning 
my religion; and then having bid one another adieu, we went with much mutual friendliness each to his 
own house, although at first you had borne somewhat hard upon me. For you know and remember that 
you supposed our doctrine was foolishness. As you then afterwards urged me to do, I am desirous, though 
not educated to the art of speaking, of more accurately demonstrating, by means of this tractate, the vain 
labour and empty worship in which you are held; and I wish also, from a few of your own histories which 
you read, and perhaps do not yet quite understand, to make the truth plain to you. 


CHAPTER II 
THE GODS ARE DESPISED WHEN THEY ARE MADE; BUT BECOME VALUABLE WHEN BOUGHT 


And in truth it does seem to me absurd that statuaries and carvers, or painters, or moulders, should both 
design and paint, and carve, and mould, and prepare gods, who, when they are produced by the artificers, 
are reckoned of no value; but as soon as they are purchased by some and placed in some so-called temple, 
or in some house, not only do those who bought them sacrifice to them, but also those who made and sold 
them come with much devotion, and apparatus of sacrifice, and libations, to worship them; and they 
reckon them gods, not seeing that they are just such as when they were made by themselves, whether 
stone, or brass, or wood, or colour, or some other material. And this is your case, too, when you read the 
histories and genealogies of the so-called gods. For when you read of their births, you think of them as 
men, but afterwards you call them gods, and worship them, not reflecting nor understanding that, when 
born, they are exactly such beings as ye read of before. 


CHAPTER III 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE GODS? 


And of the gods of former times, if indeed they were begotten, the generation was sufficiently prolific. But 
now, where is their generation exhibited? For if of old they begot and were begotten, it is plain that even 
to the present time there should be gods begotten and born; or at least if it be not so, such a race will be 
reckoned impotent. For either they have waxed old, and on that account no longer beget, or they have 
died out and no longer exist. For if the gods were begotten, they ought to be born even until now, as men, 
too, are born; yea, much more numerous should the gods be than men, as the Sibyl says:— 


“For if the gods beget, and each remains 
Immortal, then the race of gods must be 
More numerous than mortals, and the throng 
So great that mortals find no room to stand.” 


For if the children begotten of men who are mortal and short-lived make an appearance even until now, 
and men have not ceased to be born, so that cities and villages are full, and even the country places also 
are inhabited, how ought not the gods, who, according to your poets, do not die, much rather to beget and 
be begotten, since you say that the gods were produced by generation? And why was the mount which is 
called Olympus formerly inhabited by the gods, but now lies deserted? Or why did Jupiter, in days of yore, 
dwell on Ida, and was known to dwell there, according to Homer and other poets, but now is beyond ken? 
And why was he found only in one part of the earth, and not everywhere? For either he neglected the 
other parts, or was not able to be present everywhere and provide for all. For if he were, e.g., in an 
eastern place, he was not in the western; and if, on the other hand, he were present in the western parts, 
he was not in the eastern. But this is the attribute of God, the Highest and Almighty, and the living God, 
not only to be everywhere present, but also to see all things and to hear all, and by no means to be 
confined in a place; for if He were, then the place containing Him would be greater than He; for that 
which contains is greater than that which is contained. For God is not contained, but is Himself the place 
of all. But why has Jupiter left Ida? Was it because he died, or did that mountain no longer please him? 
And where has he gone? To heaven? No. But you will perhaps say, To Crete? Yes, for there, too, his tomb is 


shown to this day. Again, you will say, To Pisa, where he reflects glory on the hands of Phidias to this day. 
Let us, then, proceed to the writings of the philosophers and poets. 


CHAPTER IV 
ABSURD OPINIONS OF THE PHILOSOPHERS CONCERNING GOD 


Some of the philosophers of the Porch say that there is no God at all; or, if there is, they say that He cares 
for none but Himself; and these views the folly of Epicurus and Chrysippus has set forth at large. And 
others say that all things are produced without external agency, and that the world is uncreated, and that 
nature is eternal; and have dared to give out that there is no providence of God at all, but maintain that 
God is only each man’s conscience. And others again maintain that the spirit which pervades all things is 
God. But Plato and those of his school acknowledge indeed that God is uncreated, and the Father and 
Maker of all things; but then they maintain that matter as well as God is uncreated, and aver that it is 
coeval with God. But if God is uncreated and matter uncreated, God is no longer, according to the 
Platonists, the Creator of all things, nor, so far as their opinions hold, is the monarchy of God established. 
And further, as God, because He is uncreated, is also unalterable; so if matter, too, were uncreated, it also 
would be unalterable, and equal to God; for that which is created is mutable and alterable, but that which 
is uncreated is immutable and unalterable. And what great thing is it if God made the world out of 
existent materials? For even a human artist, when he gets material from some one, makes of it what he 
pleases. But the power of God is manifested in this, that out of things that are not He makes whatever He 
pleases; just as the bestowal of life and motion is the prerogative of no other than God alone. For even 
man makes indeed an image, but reason and breath, or feeling, he cannot give to what he has made. But 
God has this property in excess of what man can do, in that He makes a work, endowed with reason, life, 
sensation. As, therefore, in all these respects God is more powerful than man, so also in this; that out of 
things that are not He creates and has created things that are, and whatever He pleases, as He pleases. 


CHAPTER V 
OPINIONS OF HOMER AND HESIOD CONCERNING THE GODS 


So that the opinion of your philosophers and authors is discordant; for while the former have propounded 
the foregoing opinions, the poet Homer is found explaining the origin not only of the world, but also of the 
gods, on quite another hypothesis. For he says somewhere:— 

“Father of Gods, Oceanus, and she 

Who bare the gods, their mother Tethys, too, 


From whom all rivers spring, and every sea.” 


In saying which, however, he does not present God to us. For who does not know that the ocean is water? 
But if water, then not God. God indeed, if He is the creator of all things, as He certainly is, is the creator 
both of the water and of the seas. And Hesiod himself also declared the origin, not only of the gods, but 
also of the world itself. And though he said that the world was created, he showed no inclination to tell us 
by whom it was created. Besides, he said that Saturn, and his sons Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, were gods, 
though we find that they are later born than the world. And he also relates how Saturn was assailed in 
war by his own son Jupiter; for he says:— 


“His father Saturn he by might o’ercame, 
And ‘mong th’ immortals ruled with justice wise, 
And honours fit distributed to each.” 


Then he introduces in his poem the daughters of Jupiter, whom he names Muses, and as whose suppliant 
he appears, desiring to ascertain from them how all things were made; for he says:— 


“Daughters of Jove, all hail! Grant me your aid 
That I in numbers sweet and well-arrayed, 

Of the immortal gods may sing the birth; 

Who of the starry heav’ns were born, and earth; 
Who, springing from the murky night at first, 
Were by the briny ocean reared and nursed. 


Tell, too, who form unto the earth first gave, 


And rivers, and the boundless sea whose wave 
Unwearied sinks, then rears its crest on high; 

And how was spread yon glittering canopy 

Of glistening stars that stud the wide-spread heaven. 
Whence sprang the gods by whom all good is given? 
Tell from their hands what varied gifts there came, 
Riches to some, to others wealth, or fame; 

How they have dwelt from the remotest time 

In many-nooked Olympus’ sunny clime. 

These things, ye Muses, say, who ever dwell 

Among Olympian shades—since ye can tell: 

From the beginning there thy feet have strayed; 
Then tell us which of all things first was made.” 


But how could the Muses, who are younger than the world, know these things? Or how could they relate 
to Hesiod [what was happening], when their father was not yet born? 


CHAPTER VI 


HESIOD ON THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD 


And in a certain way he indeed admits matter [as self-existent] and the creation of the world [without a 
creator], saying:— 


“First of all things was chaos made, and next 
Broad-bosom’d earth’s foundations firm were fixed, 
Where safely the immortals dwell for aye, 

Who in the snowy-peak’d Olympus stay. 

Afterwards gloomy Tartarus had birth 

In the recesses of broad-pathwayed earth, 

And Love, ev’n among gods most beauteous still, 
Who comes all-conquering, bending mind and will, 
Delivering from care, and giving then 

Wise counsel in the breasts of gods and men. 

From chaos Erebus and night were born, 

From night and Erebus sprung air and morn. 

Earth in her likeness made the starry heaven, 

That unto all things shelter might be given, 

And that the blessed gods might there repose. 

The lofty mountains by her power arose, 

For the wood-nymphs she made the pleasant caves, 
Begot the sterile sea with all his waves, 


Loveless; but when by heaven her love was sought, 


Then the deep-eddying ocean forth she brought.” 


And saying this, he has not yet explained by whom all this was made. For if chaos existed in the 
beginning, and matter of some sort, being uncreated, was previously existing, who was it that effected the 
change on its condition, and gave it a different order and shape? Did matter itself alter its own form and 
arrange itself into a world (for Jupiter was born, not only long after matter, but long after the world and 
many men; and so, too, was his father Saturn), or was there some ruling power which made it; I mean, of 
course, God, who also fashioned it into a world? Besides, he is found in every way to talk nonsense, and to 
contradict himself. For when he mentions earth, and sky, and sea, he gives us to understand that from 
these the gods were produced; and from these again [the gods] he declares that certain very dreadful men 
were sprung,—the race of the Titans and the Cyclopes, and a crowd of giants, and of the Egyptian gods,— 
or, rather, vain men, as Apollonides, surnamed Horapius, mentions in the book entitled Semenouthi, and in 
his other histories concerning the worship of the Egyptians and their kings, and the vain labours in which 
they engaged. 


CHAPTER VII 


FABULOUS HEATHEN GENEALOGIES 


Why need I recount the Greek fables,—of Pluto, king of darkness, of Neptune descending beneath the sea, 
and embracing Melanippe and begetting a cannibal son,—or the many tales your writers have woven into 
their tragedies concerning the sons of Jupiter, and whose pedigree they register because they were born 
men, and not gods? And the comic poet Aristophanes, in the play called “The Birds,” having taken upon 
him to handle the subject of the Creation, said that in the beginning the world was produced from an egg, 
saying:— 


“A windy egg was laid by black-winged night 
At first.” 


But Satyrus, also giving a history of the Alexandrine families, beginning from Philopator, who was also 
named Ptolemy, gives out that Bacchus was his progenitor; wherefore also Ptolemy was the founder of this 
family. Satyrus then speaks thus: That Dejanira was born of Bacchus and Althea, the daughter of Thestius; 
and from her and Hercules the son of Jupiter there sprang, as I suppose, Hyllus; and from him Cleodemus, 
and from him Aristomachus, and from him Temenus, and from him Ceisus, and from him Maron, and from 
him Thestrus, and from him Acous, and from him Aristomidas, and from him Caranus, and from him 
Coenus, and from him Tyrimmas, and from him Perdiccas, and from him Philip, and from him AEropus, 
and from him Alcetas, and from him Amyntas, and from him Bocrus, and from him Meleager, and from him 
Arsinoe and from her and Lagus Ptolemy Soter, and from him and Arsinoe Ptolemy Euergetes, and from 
him and Berenice, daughter of Maga, king of Cyrene, Ptolemy Philopator. Thus, then, stands the 
relationship of the Alexandrine kings to Bacchus. And therefore in the Dionysian tribe there are distinct 
families: the Althean from Althea, who was the wife of Dionysus and daughter of Thestius; the family of 
Dejanira also, from her who was the daughter of Dionysus and Althea, and wife of Hercules;—whence, too, 
the families have their names: the family of Ariadne, from Ariadne, daughter of Minos and wife of 
Dionysus, a dutiful daughter, who had intercourse with Dionysus in another form; the Thestian, from 
Thestius, the father of Althea; the Thoantian, from Thoas, son of Dionysus; the Staphylian, from Staphylus, 
son of Dionysus; the Euaenian, from Eunous, son of Dionysus; the Maronian, from Maron, son of Ariadne 
and Dionysus;—for all these are sons of Dionysus. And, indeed, many other names were thus originated, 
and exist to this day; as the Heraclidae from Hercules, and the Apollonidae from Apollo, and the 
Poseidonii from Poseidon, and from Zeus the Dii and Diogenae. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OPINIONS CONCERNING PROVIDENCE 


And why should I recount further the vast array of such names and genealogies? So that all the authors 
and poets, and those called philosophers, are wholly deceived; and so, too, are they who give heed to 
them. For they plentifully composed fables and foolish stories about their gods, and did not exhibit them 
as gods, but as men, and men, too, of whom some were drunken, and others fornicators and murderers. 
But also concerning the origin of the world, they uttered contradictory and absurd opinions. First, some of 
them, as we before explained, maintained that the world is uncreated. And those that said it was 
uncreated and self-producing contradicted those who propounded that it was created. For by conjecture 
and human conception they spoke, and not knowing the truth. And others, again, said that there was a 
providence, and destroyed the positions of the former writers. Aratus, indeed, says:— 


“From Jove begin my song; nor ever be 
The name unuttered: all are full of thee; 


The ways and haunts of men; the heavens and sea: 


On thee our being hangs; in thee we move; 

All are thy offspring and the seed of Jove. 
Benevolent, he warns mankind to good, 

Urges to toil and prompts the hope of food. 

He tells where cattle best may graze, and where 
The soil, deep-furrowed, yellow grain will bear. 
What time the husbandman should plant or sow, 
Tis his to tell, ’tis his alone to know.” 

Who, then, shall we believe: Aratus as here quoted, or Sophocles, when he says:— 
“And foresight of the future there is none; 

"Tis best to live at random, as one can”? 

And Homer, again, does not agree with this, for he says that virtue 
“Waxes or wanes in men as Jove decrees.” 

And Simonides says:— 

“No man nor state has virtue save from God; 
Counsel resides in God; and wretched man 

Has in himself nought but his wretchedness.” 

So, too, Euripides:— 

“Apart from God, there’s nothing owned by men.” 
And Menander:— 

“Save God alone, there’s none for us provides.” 
And Euripides again:— 

“For when God wills to save, all things He’ll bend 
To serve as instruments to work His end.” 

And Thestius:— 

“Tf God design to save you, safe you are, 

Though sailing in mid-ocean on a mat.” 


And saying numberless things of a like kind, they contradicted themselves. At least Sophocles, who in 
another place denied Providence, says:— 


“No mortal can evade the stroke of God.” 


Besides, they both introduced a multitude of gods, and yet spoke of a Unity; and against those who 
affirmed a Providence they maintained in opposition that there was no Providence. Wherefore Euripides 
says:— 


“We labour much and spend our strength in vain, 
For empty hope, not foresight, is our guide.” 


And without meaning to do so, they acknowledge that they know not the truth; but being inspired by 
demons and puffed up by them, they spoke at their instance whatever they said. For indeed the poets,— 
Homer, to wit, and Hesiod, being, as they say, inspired by the Muses,—spoke from a deceptive fancy, and 
not with a pure but an erring spirit. And this, indeed, clearly appears from the fact, that even to this day 
the possessed are sometimes exorcised in the name of the living and true God; and these spirits of error 
themselves confess that they are demons who also formerly inspired these writers. But sometimes some of 
them wakened up in soul, and, that they might be for a witness both to themselves and to all men, spoke 


things in harmony with the prophets regarding the monarchy of God, and the judgment and such like. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE PROPHETS INSPIRED BY THE HOLY GHOST 


But men of God carrying in them a holy spirit and becoming prophets, being inspired and made wise by 
God, became God-taught, and holy, and righteous. Wherefore they were also deemed worthy of receiving 
this reward, that they should become instruments of God, and contain the wisdom that is from Him, 
through which wisdom they uttered both what regarded the creation of the world and all other things. For 
they predicted also pestilences, and famines, and wars. And there was not one or two, but many, at 
various times and seasons among the Hebrews; and also among the Greeks there was the Sibyl; and they 
all have spoken things consistent and harmonious with each other, both what happened before them and 
what happened in their own time, and what things are now being fulfilled in our own day: wherefore we 
are persuaded also concerning the future things that they will fall out, as also the first have been 
accomplished. 


CHAPTER X 
THE WORLD CREATED BY GOD THROUGH THE WORD 


And first, they taught us with one consent that God made all things out of nothing; for nothing was coeval 
with God: but He being His own place, and wanting nothing, and existing before the ages, willed to make 
man by whom He might be known; for him, therefore, He prepared the world. For he that is created is 
also needy; but he that is uncreated stands in need of nothing. God, then, having His own Word internal 
within His own bowels, begat Him, emitting Him along with His own wisdom before all things. He had this 
Word as a helper in the things that were created by Him, and by Him He made all things. He is called 
“governing principle” [harke], because He rules, and is Lord of all things fashioned by Him. He, then, 
being Spirit of God, and governing principle, and wisdom, and power of the highest, came down upon the 
prophets, and through them spoke of the creation of the world and of all other things. For the prophets 
were not when the world came into existence, but the wisdom of God which was in Him, and His holy 
Word which was always present with Him. Wherefore He speaks thus by the prophet Solomon: “When He 
prepared the heavens I was there, and when He appointed the foundations of the earth I was by Him as 
one brought up with Him.” And Moses, who lived many years before Solomon, or, rather, the Word of God 
by him as by an instrument, says, “In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” First he 
named the “beginning,” and “creation,” then he thus introduced God; for not lightly and on slight occasion 
is it right to name God. For the divine wisdom foreknew that some would trifle and name a multitude of 
gods that do not exist. In order, therefore, that the living God might be known by His works, and that [it 
might be known that] by His Word God created the heavens and the earth, and all that is therein, he said, 
“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” Then having spoken of their creation, he 
explains to us: “And the earth was without form, and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep; 
and the Spirit of God moved upon the water.” This, sacred Scripture teaches at the outset, to show that 
matter, from which God made and fashioned the world, was in some manner created, being produced by 
God. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE SIX DAYS’ WORK DESCRIBED 


Now, the beginning of the creation is light; since light manifests the things that are created. Wherefore it 
is said: “And God said, Let light be, and light was; and God saw the light, that it was good,” manifestly 
made good for man. “And God divided the light from the darkness; and God called the light Day, and the 
darkness He called Night. And the evening and the morning were the first day. And God said, Let there be 
a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters: and it was so. And 
God made the firmament, and divided the waters which were under the firmament from the waters which 
were above the firmament. And God called the firmament Heaven: and God saw that it was good. And the 
evening and the morning were the second day. And God said, Let the water under the heaven be gathered 
into one place, and let the dry land appear: and it was so. And the waters were gathered together into 
their places, and the dry land appeared. And God called the dry land Earth, and the gathering together of 
the waters He called Seas: and God saw that it was good. And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, 
the herb yielding seed after his kind and in his likeness, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, 
whose seed is in itself, in his likeness: and it was so. And the earth brought forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed after his kind, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, after his kind, on the earth: 
and God saw that it was good. And the evening and the morning were the third day. And God said, Let 
there be lights in the firmament of the heaven, to give light on earth, to divide the day from the night; and 
let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years; and let them be for lights in the 
firmament of the heaven, to give light upon the earth: and it was so. And God made two great lights; the 
greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night: He made the stars also. And God set 
them in the firmament of the heaven to give light upon the earth, and to rule over the day and over the 


night, and to divide the light from the darkness: and God saw that it was good. And the evening and the 
morning were the fourth day. And God said, Let the waters bring forth the creeping things that have life, 
and fowl flying over the earth in the firmament of heaven: and it was so. And God created great whales, 
and every living creature that creepeth, which the waters brought forth after their kind, and every winged 
fowl after his kind: and God saw that it was good. And God blessed them, saying, Increase and multiply, 
and fill the waters of the sea, and let fowl multiply in the earth. And the evening and the morning were the 
fifth day. And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, cattle, and creeping 
thing, and beast of the earth after his kind: and it was so. And God made the beasts of the earth after their 
kind, and the cattle after their kind, and all the creeping things of the earth. And God said, Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness; and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the heaven, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth. And God created man: in the image of God created He him; male and female created He 
them. And God blessed them, saying, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it, and 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the heaven, and over all cattle, and over all 
the earth, and over all the creeping things that creep upon the earth. And God said, Behold I have given 
you every herb bearing seed, which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree in the which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed; to you it shall be for meat, and to all the beasts of the earth, and to all the 
fowls of heaven, and to every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth, which has in it the breath of 
life; every green herb for meat: and it was so. And God saw everything that He had made, and, behold, it 
was very good. And the evening and the morning were the sixth day. And the heaven and the earth were 
finished, and all the host of them. And on the sixth day God finished His works which He made, and rested 
on the seventh day from all His works which He made. And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it; 
because in it He rested from all His works which God began to create.” 


CHAPTER XII 


THE GLORY OF THE SIX DAYS’ WORK 


Of this six days’ work no man can give a worthy explanation and description of all its parts, not though he 
had ten thousand tongues and ten thousand mouths; nay, though he were to live ten thousand years, 
sojourning in this life, not even so could he utter anything worthy of these things, on account of the 
exceeding greatness and riches of the wisdom of God which there is in the six days’ work above narrated. 
Many writers indeed have imitated [the narration], and essayed to give an explanation of these things; 
yet, though they thence derived some suggestions, both concerning the creation of the world and the 
nature of man, they have emitted no slightest spark of truth. And the utterances of the philosophers, and 
writers, and poets have an appearance of trustworthiness, on account of the beauty of their diction; but 
their discourse is proved to be foolish and idle, because the multitude of their nonsensical frivolities is 
very great; and not a stray morsel of truth is found in them. For even if any truth seems to have been 
uttered by them, it has a mixture of error. And as a deleterious drug, when mixed with honey or wine, or 
some other thing, makes the whole [mixture] hurtful and profitless; so also eloquence is in their case 
found to be labour in vain; yea, rather an injurious thing to those who credit it. Moreover, [they spoke] 
concerning the seventh day, which all men acknowledge; but the most know not that what among the 
Hebrews is called the “Sabbath,” is translated into Greek the “Seventh” (hebdomas), a name which is 
adopted by every nation, although they know not the reason of the appellation. And as for what the poet 
Hesiod says of Erebus being produced from chaos, as well as the earth and love which lords it over his 
[Hesiod’s] gods and men, his dictum is shown to be idle and frigid, and quite foreign to the truth. For it is 
not meet that God be conquered by pleasure; since even men of temperance abstain from all base 
pleasure and wicked lust. 


CHAPTER XIII 
REMARKS ON THE CREATION OF THE WORLD 


Moreover, his [Hesiod’s] human, and mean, and very weak conception, so far as regards God, is 
discovered in his beginning to relate the creation of all things from the earthly things here below. For 
man, being below, begins to build from the earth, and cannot in order make the roof, unless he has first 
laid the foundation. But the power of God is shown in this, that, first of all, He creates out of nothing, 
according to His will, the things that are made. “For the things which are impossible with men are 
possible with God.” Wherefore, also, the prophet mentioned that the creation of the heavens first of all 
took place, as a kind of roof, saying: “At the first God created the heavens”—that is, that by means of the 
“first” principle the heavens were made, as we have already shown. And by “earth” he means the ground 
and foundation, as by “the deep” he means the multitude of waters; and “darkness” he speaks of, on 
account of the heaven which God made covering the waters and the earth like a lid. And by the Spirit 
which is borne above the waters, he means that which God gave for animating the creation, as he gave life 
to man, mixing what is fine with what is fine. For the Spirit is fine, and the water is fine, that the Spirit 
may nourish the water, and the water penetrating everywhere along with the Spirit, may nourish creation. 
For the Spirit being one, and holding the place of light, was between the water and the heaven, in order 
that the darkness might not in any way communicate with the heaven, which was nearer God, before God 


said, “Let there be light.” The heaven, therefore, being like a dome-shaped covering, comprehended 
matter which was like a clod. And so another prophet, Isaiah by name, spoke in these words: “It is God 
who made the heavens as a vault, and stretched them as a tent to dwell in.” The command, then, of God, 
that is, His Word, shining as a lamp in an enclosed chamber, lit up all that was under heaven, when He 
had made light apart from the world. And the light God called Day, and the darkness Night. Since man 
would not have been able to call the light Day, or the darkness Night, nor, indeed, to have given names to 
the other things, had not he received the nomenclature from God, who made the things themselves. In the 
very beginning, therefore, of the history and genesis of the world, the holy Scripture spoke not concerning 
this firmament [which we see], but concerning another heaven, which is to us invisible, after which this 
heaven which we see has been called “firmament,” and to which half the water was taken up that it might 
serve for rains, and showers, and dews to mankind. And half the water was left on earth for rivers, and 
fountains, and seas. The water, then, covering all the earth, and specially its hollow places, God, through 
His Word, next caused the waters to be collected into one collection, and the dry land to become visible, 
which formerly had been invisible. The earth thus becoming visible, was yet without form. God therefore 
formed and adorned it with all kinds of herbs, and seeds and plants. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE WORLD COMPARED TO THE SEA 


Consider, further, their variety, and diverse beauty, and multitude, and how through them resurrection is 
exhibited, for a pattern of the resurrection of all men which is to be. For who that considers it will not 
marvel that a fig-tree is produced from a fig-seed, or that very huge trees grow from the other very little 
seeds? And we say that the world resembles the sea. For as the sea, if it had not had the influx and supply 
of the rivers and fountains to nourish it, would long since have been parched by reason of its saltness; so 
also the world, if it had not had the law of God and the prophets flowing and welling up sweetness, and 
compassion, and righteousness, and the doctrine of the holy commandments of God, would long ere now 
have come to ruin, by reason of the wickedness and sin which abound in it. And as in the sea there are 
islands, some of them habitable, and well-watered, and fruitful, with havens and harbours in which the 
storm-tossed may find refuge,—so God has given to the world which is driven and tempest-tossed by sins, 
assemblies—we mean holy churches—in which survive the doctrines of the truth, as in the island-harbours 
of good anchorage; and into these run those who desire to be saved, being lovers of the truth, and wishing 
to escape the wrath and judgment of God. And as, again, there are other islands, rocky and without water, 
and barren, and infested by wild beasts, and uninhabitable, and serving only to injure navigators and the 
storm-tossed, on which ships are wrecked, and those driven among them perish,—so there are doctrines 
of error—I mean heresies—which destroy those who approach them. For they are not guided by the word 
of truth; but as pirates, when they have filled their vessels, drive them on the fore-mentioned places, that 
they may spoil them: so also it happens in the case of those who err from the truth, that they are all totally 
ruined by their error. 


CHAPTER XV 
OF THE FOURTH DAY 


On the fourth day the luminaries were made; because God, who possesses foreknowledge, knew the follies 
of the vain philosophers, that they were going to say, that the things which grow on the earth are 
produced from the heavenly bodies, so as to exclude God. In order, therefore, that the truth might be 
obvious, the plants and seeds were produced prior to the heavenly bodies, for what is posterior cannot 
produce that which is prior. And these contain the pattern and type of a great mystery. For the sun is a 
type of God, and the moon of man. And as the sun far surpasses the moon in power and glory, so far does 
God surpass man. And as the sun remains ever full, never becoming less, so does God always abide 
perfect, being full of all power, and understanding, and wisdom, and immortality, and all good. But the 
moon wanes monthly, and in a manner dies, being a type of man; then it is born again, and is crescent, for 
a pattern of the future resurrection. In like manner also the three days which were before the luminaries, 
are types of the Trinity, of God, and His Word, and His wisdom. And the fourth is the type of man, who 
needs light, that so there may be God, the Word, wisdom, man. Wherefore also on the fourth day the lights 
were made. The disposition of the stars, too, contains a type of the arrangement and order of the 
righteous and pious, and of those who keep the law and commandments of God. For the brilliant and 
bright stars are an imitation of the prophets, and therefore they remain fixed, not declining, nor passing 
from place to place. And those which hold the second place in brightness, are types of the people of the 
righteous. And those, again, which change their position, and flee from place to place, which also are 
called planets, they too are a type of the men who have wandered from God, abandoning His law and 
commandments. 


CHAPTER XVI 
OF THE FIFTH DAY 


On the fifth day the living creatures which proceed from the waters were produced, through which also is 


revealed the manifold wisdom of God in these things; for who could count their multitude and very various 
kinds? Moreover, the things proceeding from the waters were blessed by God, that this also might be a 
sign of men’s being destined to receive repentance and remission of sins, through the water and laver of 
regeneration,—as many as come to the truth, and are born again, and receive blessing from God. But the 
monsters of the deep and the birds of prey are a similitude of covetous men and transgressors. For as the 
fish and the fowls are of one nature,—some indeed abide in their natural state, and do no harm to those 
weaker than themselves, but keep the law of God, and eat of the seeds of the earth; others of them, again, 
transgress the law of God, and eat flesh, and injure those weaker than themselves: thus, too, the 
righteous, keeping the law of God, bite and injure none, but live holily and righteously. But robbers, and 
murderers, and godless persons are like monsters of the deep, and wild beasts, and birds of prey; for they 
virtually devour those weaker than themselves. The race, then, of fishes and of creeping things, though 
partaking of God’s blessing, received no very distinguishing property. 


CHAPTER XVII 
OF THE SIXTH DAY 


And on the sixth day, God having made the quadrupeds, and wild beasts, and the land reptiles, 
pronounced no blessing upon them, reserving His blessing for man, whom He was about to create on the 
sixth day. The quadrupeds, too, and wild beasts, were made for a type of some men, who neither know nor 
worship God, but mind earthly things, and repent not. For those who turn from their iniquities and live 
righteously, in spirit fly upwards like birds, and mind the things that are above, and are well-pleasing to 
the will of God. But those who do not know nor worship God, are like birds which have wings, but cannot 
fly nor soar to the high things of God. Thus, too, though such persons are called men, yet being pressed 
down with sins, they mind grovelling and earthly things. And the animals are named wild beasts [theria], 
from their being hunted [thereuesthai], not as if they had been made evil or venomous from the first—for 
nothing was made evil by God, but all things good, yea, very good,—but the sin in which man was 
concerned brought evil upon them. For when man transgressed, they also transgressed with him. For as, 
if the master of the house himself acts rightly, the domestics also of necessity conduct themselves well; 
but if the master sins, the servants also sin with him; so in like manner it came to pass, that in the case of 
man’s sin, he being master, all that was subject to him sinned with him. When, therefore, man again shall 
have made his way back to his natural condition, and no longer does evil, those also shall be restored to 
their original gentleness. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE CREATION OF MAN 


But as to what relates to the creation of man, his own creation cannot be explained by man, though it isa 
succinct account of it which holy Scripture gives. For when God said, “Let Us make man in Our image, 
after Our likeness,” He first intimates the dignity of man. For God having made all things by His Word, 
and having reckoned them all mere bye-works, reckons the creation of man to be the only work worthy of 
His own hands. Moreover, God is found, as if needing help, to say, “Let Us make man in Our image, after 
Our likeness.” But to no one else than to His own Word and wisdom did He say, “Let Us make.” And when 
He had made and blessed him, that he might increase and replenish the earth, He put all things under his 
dominion, and at his service; and He appointed from the first that he should find nutriment from the fruits 
of the earth, and from seeds, and herbs, and acorns, having at the same time appointed that the animals 
be of habits similar to man’s, that they also might eat of an the seeds of the earth. 


CHAPTER XIX 


MAN IS PLACED IN PARADISE 


God having thus completed the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and all that are in them, on the sixth 
day, rested on the seventh day from all His works which He made. Then holy Scripture gives a summary in 
these words: “This is the book of the generation of the heavens and the earth, when they were created, in 
the day that the Lord made the heavens and the earth, and every green thing of the field, before it was 
made, and every herb of the field before it grew. For God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and 
there was not a man to till the ground.” By this He signifies to us, that the whole earth was at that time 
watered by a divine fountain, and had no need that man should till it; but the earth produced all things 
spontaneously by the command of God, that man might not be wearied by tilling it. But that the creation 
of man might be made plain, so that there should not seem to be an insoluble problem existing among 
men, since God had said, “Let Us make man;” and since His creation was not yet plainly related, Scripture 
teaches us, saying: “And a fountain went up out of the earth, and watered the face of the whole earth; and 
God made man of the dust of the earth, and breathed into his face the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul.” Whence also by most persons the soul is called immortal. And after the formation of man, God 
chose out for him a region among the places of the East, excellent for light, brilliant with a very bright 
atmosphere, [abundant] in the finest plants; and in this He placed man. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE SCRIPTURAL ACCOUNT OF PARADISE 


Scripture thus relates the words of the sacred history: “And God planted Paradise, eastward, in Eden; and 
there He put the man whom He had formed. And out of the ground made God to grow every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight, and good for food; the tree of life also in the midst of Paradise, and the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil. And a river flows out of Eden, to water the garden; thence it is parted into 
four heads. The name of the first is Pison: that is it which compasseth the whole land of Havilah, where 
there is gold; and the gold of that land is good, and there is bdellium and the onyx stone. And the name of 
the second river is Gihon: the same is it that compasseth the whole land of Ethiopia. And the third river is 
Tigris: this is it which goeth toward Syria. And the fourth river is Euphrates. And the Lord God took the 
man whom He had made, and put him in the garden, to till and to keep it. And God commanded Adam, 
saying, Of every tree that is in the garden thou mayest freely eat; but of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, ye shall not eat of it; for in the day ye eat of it ye shall surely die. And the Lord God said, It is not 
good that the man should be alone; let Us make him an helpmeet for him. And out of the ground God 
formed all the beasts of the field, and all the fowls of heaven, and brought them to Adam. And whatsoever 
Adam called every living creature, that was the name thereof. And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to 
the fowls of the air, and to all the beasts of the field. But for Adam there was not found an helpmeet for 
him. And God caused an ecstasy to fall upon Adam, and he slept; and He took one of his ribs, and closed 
up the flesh instead thereof. And the rib, which the Lord God had taken from man, made He a woman, and 
brought her unto Adam. And Adam said, This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh; she shall be 
called Woman, because she was taken out of man. Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, 
and shall cleave unto his wife, and they two shall be one flesh. And they were both naked, Adam and his 
wife, and were not ashamed.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


OF THE FALL OF MAN 


“Now the serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field which the Lord God had made. And the 
serpent said to the woman, Why hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden? And the 
woman Said unto the serpent, We eat of every tree of the garden, but of the fruit of the tree which is in the 
midst of the garden God hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. And the 
serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die. For God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, 
then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil. And the woman saw that 
the tree was good for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise; 
and having taken of the fruit thereof, she did eat, and gave also unto her husband with her: and they did 
eat. And the eyes of them both were opened, and they knew that they were naked; and they sewed fig 
leaves together, and made themselves aprons. And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day, and Adam and his wife hid themselves from the presence of the Lord God 
amongst the trees of the garden. And the Lord God called unto Adam, and said unto him, Where art thou? 
And he said unto Him, I heard Thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid, because I was naked, and I hid 
myself. And He said unto him, Who told thee that thou wast naked, unless thou hast eaten of the tree 
whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldest not eat? And Adam said, The woman whom Thou gavest to 
be with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat. And God said to the woman, What is this that thou hast 
done? And the woman said, The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat. And the Lord God said unto the 
serpent, Because thou hast done this, thou art accursed above all the beasts of the earth; on thy breast 
and belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life: and I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel. And to the woman He said, I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy travail: in sorrow shalt thou 
bring forth children; and thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee. And unto Adam 
He said, Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree of which I 
commanded thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat of it; cursed is the ground in thy works: in sorrow shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life; thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and thou shalt eat the herb 
of the field. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread, till thou return unto the earth; for out of it 
wast thou taken: for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” Such is the account given by holy 
Scripture of the history of man and of Paradise. 


CHAPTER XXII 
WHY GOD IS SAID TO HAVE WALKED 


You will say, then, to me: “You said that God ought not to be contained in a place, and how do you now say 
that He walked in Paradise?” Hear what I say. The God and Father, indeed, of all cannot be contained, and 
is not found in a place, for there is no place of His rest; but His Word, through whom He made all things, 
being His power and His wisdom, assuming the person of the Father and Lord of all, went to the garden in 
the person of God, and conversed with Adam. For the divine writing itself teaches us that Adam said that 
he had heard the voice. But what else is this voice but the Word of God, who is also His Son? Not as the 


poets and writers of myths talk of the sons of gods begotten from intercourse [with women], but as truth 
expounds, the Word, that always exists, residing within the heart of God. For before anything came into 
being He had Him as a counsellor, being His own mind and thought. But when God wished to make all 
that He determined on, He begot this Word, uttered, the first-born of all creation, not Himself being 
emptied of the Word [Reason], but having begotten Reason, and always conversing with His Reason. And 
hence the holy writings teach us, and all the spirit-bearing [inspired] men, one of whom, John, says, “In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God,” showing that at first God was alone, and the 
Word in Him. Then he says, “The Word was God; all things came into existence through Him; and apart 
from Him not one thing came into existence.” The Word, then, being God, and being naturally produced 
from God, whenever the Father of the universe wills, He sends Him to any place; and He, coming, is both 
heard and seen, being sent by Him, and is found in a place. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE TRUTH OF THE ACCOUNT IN GENESIS 


Man, therefore, God made on the sixth day, and made known this creation after the seventh day, when 
also He made Paradise, that he might be in a better and distinctly superior place. And that this is true, the 
fact itself proves. For how can one miss seeing that the pains which women suffer in childbed, and the 
oblivion of their labours which they afterwards enjoy, are sent in order that the word of God may be 
fulfilled, and that the race of men may increase and multiply? And do we not see also the judgment of the 
serpent,—how hatefully he crawls on his belly and eats the dust,—that we may have this, too, for a proof 
of the things which were said aforetime? 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE BEAUTY OF PARADISE 


God, then, caused to spring out of the earth every tree that is beautiful in appearance, or good for food. 
For at first there were only those things which were produced on the third day,—plants, and seeds, and 
herbs; but the things which were in Paradise were made of a superior loveliness and beauty, since in it the 
plants were said to have been planted by God. As to the rest of the plants, indeed, the world contained 
plants like them; but the two trees,—the tree of life and the tree of knowledge,—the rest of the earth 
possessed not, but only Paradise. And that Paradise is earth, and is planted on the earth, the Scripture 
states, saying: “And the Lord God planted Paradise in Eden eastwards, and placed man there; and out of 
the ground made the Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food.” By the 
expressions, therefore, “out of the ground,” and “eastwards,” the holy writing clearly teaches us that 
Paradise is under this heaven, under which the east and the earth are. And the Hebrew word Eden 
signifies “delight.” And it was signified that a river flowed out of Eden to water Paradise, and after that 
divides into four heads; of which the two called Pison and Gihon water the eastern parts, especially Gihon, 
which encompasses the whole land of Ethiopia, and which, they say, reappears in Egypt under the name of 
Nile. And the other two rivers are manifestly recognisable by us—those called Tigris and Euphrates—for 
these border on our own regions. And God having placed man in Paradise, as has been said, to till and 
keep it, commanded him to eat of all the trees,—manifestly of the tree of life also; but only of the tree of 
knowledge He commanded him not to taste. And God transferred him from the earth, out of which he had 
been produced, into Paradise, giving him means of advancement, in order that, maturing and becoming 
perfect, and being even declared a god, he might thus ascend into heaven in possession of immortality. 
For man had been made a middle nature, neither wholly mortal, nor altogether immortal, but capable of 
either; so also the place, Paradise, was made in respect of beauty intermediate between earth and heaven. 
And by the expression, “till it,” no other kind of labour is implied than the observance of God’s command, 
lest, disobeying, he should destroy himself, as indeed he did destroy himself, by sin. 


CHAPTER XXV 
GOD WAS JUSTIFIED IN FORBIDDING MAN TO EAT OF THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE 


The tree of knowledge itself was good, and its fruit was good. For it was not the tree, as some think, but 
the disobedience, which had death in it. For there was nothing else in the fruit than only knowledge; but 
knowledge is good when one uses it discreetly. But Adam, being yet an infant in age, was on this account 
as yet unable to receive knowledge worthily. For now, also, when a child is born it is not at once able to 
eat bread, but is nourished first with milk, and then, with the increment of years, it advances to solid food. 
Thus, too, would it have been with Adam; for not as one who grudged him, as some suppose, did God 
command him not to eat of knowledge. But He wished also to make proof of him, whether he was 
submissive to His commandment. And at the same time He wished man, infant as he was, to remain for 
some time longer simple and sincere. For this is holy, not only with God, but also with men, that in 
simplicity and guilelessness subjection be yielded to parents. But if it is right that children be subject to 
parents, how much more to the God and Father of all things? Besides, it is unseemly that children in 
infancy be wise beyond their years; for as in stature one increases in an orderly progress, so also in 
wisdom. But as when a law has commanded abstinence from anything, and some one has not obeyed, it is 


obviously not the law which causes punishment, but the disobedience and transgression;—for a father 
sometimes enjoins on his own child abstinence from certain things, and when he does not obey the 
paternal order, he is flogged and punished on account of the disobedience; and in this case the actions 
themselves are not the [cause of] stripes, but the disobedience procures punishment for him who 
disobeys;—so also for the first man, disobedience procured his expulsion from Paradise. Not, therefore, as 
if there were any evil in the tree of knowledge; but from his disobedience did man draw, as from a 
fountain, labour, pain, grief, and at last fall a prey to death. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
GOD’S GOODNESS IN EXPELLING MAN FROM PARADISE 


And God showed great kindness to man in this, that He did not suffer him to remain in sin for ever; but, as 
it were, by a kind of banishment, cast him out of Paradise, in order that, having by punishment expiated, 
within an appointed time, the sin, and having been disciplined, he should afterwards be restored. 
Wherefore also, when man had been formed in this world, it is mystically written in Genesis, as if he had 
been twice placed in Paradise; so that the one was fulfilled when he was placed there, and the second will 
be fulfilled after the resurrection and judgment. For just as a vessel, when on being fashioned it has some 
flaw, is remoulded or remade, that it may become new and entire; so also it happens to man by death. For 
somehow or other he is broken up, that he may rise in the resurrection whole; I mean spotless, and 
righteous, and immortal. And as to God’s calling, and saying, Where art thou, Adam? God did this, not as if 
ignorant of this; but, being long-suffering, He gave him an opportunity of repentance and confession. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE NATURE OF MAN 


But some one will say to us, Was man made by nature mortal? Certainly not. Was he, then, immortal? 
Neither do we affirm this. But one will say, Was he, then, nothing? Not even this hits the mark. He was by 
nature neither mortal nor immortal. For if He had made him immortal from the beginning, He would have 
made him God. Again, if He had made him mortal, God would seem to be the cause of his death. Neither, 
then, immortal nor yet mortal did He make him, but, as we have said above, capable of both; so that if he 
should incline to the things of immortality, keeping the commandment of God, he should receive as reward 
from Him immortality, and should become God; but if, on the other hand, he should turn to the things of 
death, disobeying God, he should himself be the cause of death to himself. For God made man free, and 
with power over himself. That, then, which man brought upon himself through carelessness and 
disobedience, this God now vouchsafes to him as a gift through His own philanthropy and pity, when men 
obey Him. For as man, disobeying, drew death upon himself; so, obeying the will of God, he who desires is 
able to procure for himself life everlasting. For God has given us a law and holy commandments; and 
every one who keeps these can be saved, and, obtaining the resurrection, can inherit incorruption. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
WHY EVE WAS FORMED OF ADAM’S RIB 


And Adam having been cast out of Paradise, in this condition knew Eve his wife, whom God had formed 
into a wife for him out of his rib. And this He did, not as if He were unable to make his wife separately, but 
God foreknew that man would call upon a number of gods. And having this prescience, and knowing that 
through the serpent error would introduce a number of gods which had no existence,—for there being but 
one God, even then error was striving to disseminate a multitude of gods, saying, “Ye shall be as gods;”— 
lest, then, it should be supposed that one God made the man and another the woman, therefore He made 
them both; and God made the woman together with the man, not only that thus the mystery of God’s sole 
government might be exhibited, but also that their mutual affection might be greater. Therefore said 
Adam to Eve, “This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh.” And besides, he prophesied, saying, 
“For this cause shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife; and they two 
shall be one flesh;” which also itself has its fulfilment in ourselves. For who that marries lawfully does not 
despise mother and father, and his whole family connection, and all his household, cleaving to and 
becoming one with his own wife, fondly preferring her? So that often, for the sake of their wives, some 
submit even to death. This Eve, on account of her having been in the beginning deceived by the serpent, 
and become the author of sin, the wicked demon, who also is called Satan, who then spoke to her through 
the serpent, and who works even to this day in those men that are possessed by him, invokes as Eve. And 
he is called “demon” and “dragon,” on account of his [apodedrakenai] revolting from God. For at first he 
was an angel. And concerning his history there is a great deal to be said; wherefore I at present omit the 
relation of it, for I have also given an account of him in another place. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


CAIN’S CRIME 


When, then, Adam knew Eve his wife, she conceived and bare a son, whose name was Cain; and she said, 
“T have gotten a man from God.” And yet again she bare a second son, whose name was Abel, “who began 
to be a keeper of sheep, but Cain tilled the ground.” Their history receives a very full narration, yea, even 
a detailed explanation: wherefore the book itself, which is entitled “The Genesis of the World,” can more 
accurately inform those who are anxious to learn their story. When, then, Satan saw Adam and his wife 
not only still living, but also begetting children—being carried away with spite because he had not 
succeeded in putting them to death,—when he saw that Abel was well-pleasing to God, he wrought upon 
the heart of his brother called Cain, and caused him to kill his brother Abel. And thus did death get a 
beginning in this world, to find its way into every race of man, even to this day. But God, being pitiful, and 
wishing to afford to Cain, as to Adam, an opportunity of repentance and confession, said, “Where is Abel 
thy brother?” But Cain answered God contumaciously, saying, “I know not; am I my brother’s keeper?” 
God, being thus made angry with him, said, “What hast thou done? The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth 
to me from the earth, which opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy hand. Groaning and 
trembling shalt thou be on the earth.” From that time the earth, through fear, no longer receives human 
blood, no, nor the blood of any animal; by which it appears that it is not the cause [of death], but man, 
who transgressed. 


CHAPTER XXX 
CAIN’S FAMILY AND THEIR INVENTIONS 


Cain also himself had a son, whose name was Enoch; and he built a city, which he called by the name of 
his son, Enoch. From that time was there made a beginning of the building of cities, and this before the 
flood; not as Homer falsely says:— 


“Not yet had men a city built.” 


And to Enoch was born a son, by name Gaidad; who begat a son called Meel; and Meel begat Mathusala; 
and Mathusala, Lamech. And Lamech took unto him two wives, whose names were Adah and Zillah. At 
that time there was made a beginning of polygamy, and also of music. For Lamech had three sons: Jabal, 
Jubal, Tubal. And Jabal became a keeper of cattle, and dwelt in tents; but Jubal is he who made known the 
psaltery and the harp; and Tubal became a smith, a forger in brass and iron. So far the seed of Cain is 
registered; and for the rest, the seed of his line has sunk into oblivion, on account of his fratricide of his 
brother. And, in place of Abel, God granted to Eve to conceive and bear a son, who was called Seth; from 
whom the remainder of the human race proceeds until now. And to those who desire to be informed 
regarding all generations, it is easy to give explanations by means of the holy Scriptures. For, as we have 
already mentioned, this subject, the order of the genealogy of man, has been partly handled by us in 
another discourse, in the first book of The History. And all these things the Holy Spirit teaches us, who 
speaks through Moses and the rest of the prophets, so that the writings which belong to us godly people 
are more ancient, yea, and are shown to be more truthful, than all writers and poets. But also, concerning 
music, some have fabled that Apollo was the inventor, and others say that Orpheus discovered the art of 
music from the sweet voices of the birds. Their story is shown to be empty and vain, for these inventors 
lived many years after the flood. And what relates to Noah, who is called by some Deucalion, has been 
explained by us in the book before mentioned, and which, if you wish it, you are at liberty to read. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE HISTORY AFTER THE FLOOD 


After the flood was there again a beginning of cities and kings, in the following manner:—The first city 
was Babylon, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar. And their king was called Nebroth 
[Nimrod]. From these came Asshur, from whom also the Assyrians receive their name. And Nimrod built 
the cities Nineveh and Rehoboth, and Calah, and Resen, between Nineveh and Calah; and Nineveh 
became a very great city. And another son of Shem, the son of Noah, by name Mizraim, begat Ludim, and 
those called Anamim, and Lehabim, and Naphtuhim, and Pathrusim, and Casluhim, out of whom came 
Philistin. Of the three sons of Noah, however, and of their death and genealogy, we have given a 
compendious register in the above-mentioned book. But now we will mention the remaining facts both 
concerning cities and kings, and the things that happened when there was one speech and one language. 
Before the dividing of the languages these fore-mentioned cities existed. But when men were about to be 
dispersed, they took counsel of their own judgment, and not at the instigation of God, to build a city, a 
tower whose top might reach into heaven, that they might make a glorious name to themselves. Since, 
therefore, they had dared, contrary to the will of God, to attempt a grand work, God destroyed their city, 
and overthrew their tower. From that time He confounded the languages of men, giving to each a different 
dialect. And similarly did the Sibyl speak, when she declared that wrath would come on the world. She 
says:— 


“When are fulfilled the threats of the great God, 


With which He threatened men, when formerly 


In the Assyrian land they built a tower, 

And all were of one speech, and wished to rise 
Even till they climbed unto the starry heaven, 
Then the Immortal raised a mighty wind 

And laid upon them strong necessity; 

For when the wind threw down the mighty tower, 
Then rose among mankind fierce strife and hate. 
One speech was changed to many dialects, 

And earth was filled with divers tribes and kings.” 


And so on. These things, then, happened in the land of the Chaldaeans. And in the land of Canaan there 
was a city, by name Haran. And in these days, Pharaoh, who by the Egyptians was also called Nechaoth, 
was first king of Egypt, and thus the kings followed in succession. And in the land of Shinar, among those 
called Chaldaeans, the first king was Arioch, and next after him Ellasar, and after him Chedorlaomer, king 
of Elam, and after him Tidal, king of the nations called Assyrians. And there were five other cities in the 
territory of Ham, the son of Noah; the first called Sodom, then Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboiim, and Balah, 
which was also called Zoar. And the names of their kings are these: Bera, king of Sodom; Birsha, king of 
Gomorrah; Shinab, king of Admah; Shemeber, king of Zeboiim; Bela, king of Zoar, which is also called 
Kephalac. These served Chedorlaomer, the king of the Assyrians, for twelve years, and in the thirteenth 
year they revolted from Chedorlaomer; and thus it came to pass at that time that the four Assyrian kings 
waged war upon the five kings. This was the first commencement of making war on the earth; and they 
destroyed the giants Karnaim, and the strong nations that were with them in their city, and the Horites of 
the mountains called Seir, as far as the plain of Paran, which is by the wilderness. And at that time there 
was a righteous king called Melchisedek, in the city of Salem, which now is Jerusalem. This was the first 
priest of all priests of the Most High God; and from him the above-named city Hierosolyma was called 
Jerusalem. And from his time priests were found in all the earth. And after him reigned Abimelech in 
Gerar; and after him another Abimelech. Then reigned Ephron, surnamed the Hittite. Such are the names 
of the kings that were in former times. And the rest of the kings of the Assyrians, during an interval of 
many years, have been passed over in silence unrecorded, all writers narrating the events of our recent 
days. There were these kings of Assyria: Tiglath-Pileser, and after him Shalmaneser, then Sennacherib; 
and Adrammelech the Ethiopian, who also reigned over Egypt, was his triarch;—though these things, in 
comparison with our books, are quite recent. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
HOW THE HUMAN RACE WAS DISPERSED 


Hence, therefore, may the loves of learning and of antiquity understand the history, and see that those 
things are recent which are told by us apart from the holy prophets. For though at first there were few 
men in the land of Arabia and Chaldaea, yet, after their languages were divided, they gradually began to 
multiply and spread over all the earth; and some of them tended towards the east to dwell there, and 
others to the parts of the great continent, and others northwards, so as to extend as far as Britain, in the 
Arctic regions. And others went to the land of Canaan, which is called Judaea, and Phoenicia, and the 
region of Ethiopia, and Egypt, and Libya, and the country called torrid, and the parts stretching towards 
the west; and the rest went to places by the sea, and Pamphylia, and Asia, and Greece, and Macedonia, 
and, besides, to Italy, and the whole country called Gaul, and Spain, and Germany; so that now the whole 
world is thus filled with inhabitants. Since then the occupation of the world by men was at first in three 
divisions,—in the east, and south, and west: afterwards, the remaining parts of the earth were inhabited, 
when men became very numerous. And the writers, not knowing these things, are forward to maintain 
that the world is shaped like a sphere, and to compare it to a cube. But how can they say what is true 
regarding these things, when they do not know about the creation of the world and its population? Men 
gradually increasing in number and multiplying on the earth, as we have already said, the islands also of 
the sea and the rest of the countries were inhabited. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


PROFANE HISTORY GIVES NO ACCOUNT OF THESE MATTERS 


Who, then, of those called sages, and poets, and historians, could tell us truly of these things, themselves 
being much later born, and introducing a multitude of gods, who were born so many years after the cities, 
and are more modern than kings, and nations, and wars? For they should have made mention of all 
events, even those which happened before the flood; both of the creation of the world and the formation 


of man, and the whole succession of events. The Egyptian or Chaldaean prophets, and the other writers, 
should have been able accurately to tell, if at least they spoke by a divine and pure spirit, and spoke truth 
in all that was uttered by them; and they should have announced not only things past or present, but also 
those that were to come upon the world. And therefore it is proved that all others have been in error; and 
that we Christians alone have possessed the truth, inasmuch as we are taught by the Holy Spirit, who 
spoke in the holy prophets, and foretold all things. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE PROPHETS ENJOINED HOLINESS OF LIFE 


And, for the rest, would that in a kindly spirit you would investigate divine things—I mean the things that 
are spoken by the prophets—in order that, by comparing what is said by us with the utterances of the 
others, you may be able to discover the truth. We have shown from their own histories, which they have 
compiled, that the names of those who are called gods, are found to be the names of men who lived 
among them, as we have shown above. And to this day their images are daily fashioned, idols, “the works 
of men’s hands.” And these the mass of foolish men serve, whilst they reject the maker and fashioner of all 
things and the nourisher of all breath of life, giving credit to vain doctrines through the deceitfulness of 
the senseless tradition received from their fathers. But God at least, the Father and Creator of the 
universe, did not abandon mankind, but gave a law, and sent holy prophets to declare and teach the race 
of men, that each one of us might awake and understand that there is one God. And they also taught us to 
refrain from unlawful idolatry, and adultery, and murder, fornication, theft, avarice, false swearing, wrath, 
and every incontinence and uncleanness; and that whatever a man would not wish to be done to himself, 
he should not do to another; and thus he who acts righteously shall escape the eternal punishments, and 
be thought worthy of the eternal life from God. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
PRECEPTS FROM THE PROPHETIC BOOKS 


The divine law, then, not only forbids the worshipping of idols, but also of the heavenly bodies, the sun, 
the moon, or the other stars; yea, not heaven, nor earth, nor the sea, nor fountains, nor rivers, must be 
worshipped, but we must serve in holiness of heart and sincerity of purpose only the living and true God, 
who also is Maker of the universe. Wherefore saith the holy law: “Thou shalt not commit adultery; thou 
shalt not steal; thou shalt not bear false witness; thou shalt not desire thy neighbour’s wife.” So also the 
prophets. Solomon indeed teaches us that we must not sin with so much as a turn of the eye, saying, “Let 
thine eyes look right on, and let thy eyelids look straight before thee.” And Moses, who himself also was a 
prophet, says, concerning the sole government of God: “Your God is He who establishes the heaven, and 
forms the earth, whose hands have brought forth all the host of heaven; and He has not set these things 
before you that you should go after them.” And Isaiah himself also says: “Thus saith the Lord God who 
established the heavens, and founded the earth and all that is therein, and giveth breath unto the people 
upon it, and spirit to them that walk therein. This is the Lord your God.” And again, through him He says: 
“T have made the earth, and man upon it. I by my hand have established the heavens.” And in another 
chapter, “This is your God, who created the ends of the earth; He hungereth not, neither is weary, and 
there is no searching of His understanding.” So, too, Jeremiah says: “Who hath made the earth by His 
power, and established the world by His wisdom, and by His discretion hath stretched out the heavens, 
and a mass of water in the heavens, and He caused the clouds to ascend from the ends of the earth; He 
made lightnings with rain, and brought forth winds out of His treasures.” One can see how consistently 
and harmoniously all the prophets spoke, having given utterance through one and the same spirit 
concerning the unity of God, and the creation of the world, and the formation of man. Moreover, they were 
in sore travail, bewailing the godless race of men, and they reproached those, who seemed to be wise, for 
their error and hardness of heart. Jeremiah, indeed, said: “Every man is brutishly gone astray from the 
knowledge of Him; every founder is confounded by his graven images; in vain the silversmith makes his 
molten images; there is no breath in them: in the day of their visitation they shall perish.” The same, too, 
says David: “They are corrupt, they have done abominable works; there is none that doeth good, no, not 
one; they have all gone aside, they have together become profitless.” So also Habakkuk: “What profiteth 
the graven image that he has graven it a lying image? Woe to him that saith to the stone, Awake; and to 
the wood, Arise.” Likewise spoke the other prophets of the truth. And why should I recount the multitude 
of prophets, who are numerous, and said ten thousand things consistently and harmoniously? For those 
who desire it, can, by reading what they uttered, accurately understand the truth, and no longer be 
carried away by opinion and profitless labour. These, then, whom we have already mentioned, were 
prophets among the Hebrews,—illiterate, and shepherds, and uneducated. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
PROPHECIES OF THE SIBYL 


And the Sibyl, who was a prophetess among the Greeks and the other nations, in the beginning of her 
prophecy, reproaches the race of men, saying:— 


“How are ye still so quickly lifted up, 

And how so thoughtless of the end of life, 

Ye mortal men of flesh, who are but nought? 

Do ye not tremble, nor fear God most high? 

Your Overseer, the Knower, Seer of all, 

Who ever keeps those whom His hand first made, 
Puts His sweet Spirit into all His works, 

And gives Him for a guide to mortal men. 

There is one only uncreated God, 

Who reigns alone, all-powerful, very great, 

From whom is nothing hid. He sees all things, 
Himself unseen by any mortal eye. 

Can mortal man see the immortal God, 

Or fleshly eyes, which shun the noontide beams, 
Look upon Him, who dwells beyond the heavens? 
Worship Him then, the self-existent God, 

The unbegotten Ruler of the world, 

Who only was from everlasting time, 

And shall to everlasting still abide. 

Of evil counsels ye shall reap the fruit, 

Because ye have not honoured the true God, 

Nor offered to Him sacred hecatombs. 

To those who dwell in Hades ye make gifts, 

And unto demons offer sacrifice. 

In madness and in pride ye have your walk; 

And leaving the right way, ye wander wide, 

And lose yourselves in pitfalls and in thorns. 
Why do ye wander thus, O foolish men? 

Cease your vain wanderings in the black, dark night; 
Why follow darkness and perpetual gloom 

When, see, there shines for you the blessed light? 
Lo, He is clear—in Him there is no spot. 

Turn, then, from darkness, and behold the day; 
Be wise, and treasure wisdom in your breasts. 
There is one God who sends the winds and rains, 
The earthquakes, and the lightnings, and the plagues, 


The famines, and the snow-storms, and the ice, 


And all the woes that visit our sad race. 

Nor these alone, but all things else He gives, 
Ruling omnipotent in heaven and earth, 

And self-existent from eternity.” 

And regarding those [gods] that are said to have been born, she said:— 
“Tf all things that are born must also die, 

“God cannot be produced by mortal man. 

But there is only One, the All-Supreme, 

Who made the heavens, with all their starry host, 
The sun and moon; likewise the fruitful earth, 
With all the waves of ocean, and the hills, 

The fountains, and the ever flowing streams; 

He also made the countless multitude 

Of ocean creatures, and He keeps alive 

All creeping things, both of the earth and sea; 
And all the tuneful choir of birds He made, 
Which cleave the air with wings, and with shrill pipe 
Trill forth at morn their tender, clear-voiced song. 
Within the deep glades of the hills He placed 

A savage race of beasts; and unto men 

He made all cattle subject, making man 

The God-formed image, ruler over all, 

And putting in subjection to his sway 

Things many and incomprehensible. 

For who of mortals can know all these things? 
He only knows who made them at the first, 

He the Creator, incorruptible, 

Who dwells in upper air eternally; 

Who proffers to the good most rich rewards, 

And against evil and unrighteous men 

Rouses revenge, and wrath, and bloody wars, 
And pestilence, and many a tearful grief. 

O man exalted vainly—say why thus 

Hast thou so utterly destroyed thyself? 

Have ye no shame worshipping beasts for gods? 
And to believe the gods should steal your beasts, 


Or that they need your vessels—is it not 


Frenzy’s most profitless and foolish thought? 
Instead of dwelling in the golden heavens, 

Ye see your gods become the prey of worms, 
And hosts of creatures noisome and unclean. 

O fools! ye worship serpents, dogs, and cats, 
Birds, and the creeping things of earth and sea, 
Images made with hands, statues of stone, 

And heaps of rubbish by the wayside placed. 
All these, and many more vain things, ye serve, 
Worshipping things disgraceful even to name: 
These are the gods who lead vain men astray, 
From whose mouth streams of deadly poison flow. 
But unto Him in whom alone is life, 

Life, and undying, everlasting light; 

Who pours into man’s cup of life a joy 

Sweeter than sweetest honey to his taste,— 
Unto Him bow the head, to Him alone, 

And walk in ways of everlasting peace. 
Forsaking Him, ye all have turned aside, 

And, in your raving folly, drained the cup 

Of justice quite unmixed, pure, mastering, strong; 
And ye will not again be sober men, 

Ye will not come unto a sober mind, 

And know your God and King, who looks on all: 
Therefore, upon you burning fire shall come, 
And ever ye shall daily burn in flames, 
Ashamed for ever of your useless gods. 

But those who worship the eternal God, 

They shall inherit everlasting life, 

Inhabiting the blooming realms of bliss, 

And feasting on sweet food from starry heaven.” 


That these things are true, and useful, and just, and profitable to all men, is obvious. Even the poets have 
spoken of the punishments of the wicked. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE TESTIMONIES OF THE POETS 


And that evil-doers must necessarily be punished in proportion to their deeds, has already been, as it 
were, oracularly uttered by some of the poets, as a witness both against themselves and against the 
wicked, declaring that they shall be punished. AEschylus said:— 


“He who has done must also suffer.” 


And Pindar himself said:— 

“Tt is fit that suffering follow doing.” 

So, too, Euripides:— 

“The deed rejoiced you—suffering endure; 
The taken enemy must needs be pain’d.” 
And again:— 

“The foe’s pain is the hero’s meed.” 

And, similarly, Archilochus:— 

“One thing I know, I hold it ever true, 

The evil-doer evil shall endure.” 


And that God sees all, and that nothing escapes His notice, but that, being long-suffering, He refrains 
until the time when He is to judge—concerning this, too, Dionysius said:— 


“The eye of Justice seeing all, 
Yet seemeth not to see.” 


And that God’s judgment is to be, and that evils will suddenly overtake the wicked,—this, too, AEschylus 
declared, saying:— 


“Swift-footed is the approach of fate, 
And none can justice violate, 

But feels its stern hand soon or late. 
“Tis with you, though unheard, unseen; 
You draw night’s curtain in between, 
But even sleep affords no screen. 

“Tis with you if you sleep or wake; 

And if abroad your way you take, 

Its still, stern watch you cannot break. 
“’Twill follow you, or cross your path; 
And even night no virtue hath 

To hide you from th’ Avenger’s wrath. 
“To show the ill the darkness flees; 
Then, if sin offers joy or ease, 

Oh stop, and think that some one sees!” 
And may we not cite Simonides also?— 
“To men no evil comes unheralded; 

But God with sudden hand transforms all things.” 
Euripides again:— 

“The wicked and proud man’s prosperity 
Is based on sand: his race abideth not; 


And time proclaims the wickedness of men.” 


Once more Euripides:— 

“Not without judgment is the Deity, 

But sees when oaths are struck unrighteously, 
And when from men unwilling they are wrung.” 
And Sophocles:— 

“Tf ills you do, ills also you must bear.” 


That God will make inquiry both concerning false swearing and concerning every other wickedness, they 
themselves have well-nigh predicted. And concerning the conflagration of the world, they have, willingly 
or unwillingly, spoken in conformity with the prophets, though they were much more recent, and stole 
these things from the law and the prophets. The poets corroborate the testimony of the prophets. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE GREEK POETS AND PHILOSOPHERS CONFIRMATORY OF THOSE OF THE HEBREW 
PROPHETS 


But what matters it whether they were before or after them? Certainly they did at all events utter things 
confirmatory of the prophets. Concerning the burning up of the world, Malachi the prophet foretold: “The 
day of the Lord cometh as a burning oven, and shall consume all the wicked.” And Isaiah: “For the wrath 
of God is as a violent hail-storm, and as a rushing mountain torrent.” The Sibyl, then, and the other 
prophets, yea, and the poets and philosophers, have clearly taught both concerning righteousness, and 
judgment, and punishment; and also concerning providence, that God cares for us, not only for the living 
among us, but also for those that are dead: though, indeed, they said this unwillingly, for they were 
convinced by the truth. And among the prophets indeed, Solomon said of the dead, “There shall be healing 
to thy flesh, and care taken of thy bones.” And the same says David, “The bones which Thou hast broken 
shall rejoice.” And in agreement with these sayings was that of Timocles:— 


“The dead are pitied by the loving God.” 


And the writers who spoke of a multiplicity of gods came at length to the doctrine of the unity of God, and 
those who asserted chance spoke also of providence; and the advocates of impunity confessed there would 
be a judgment, and those who denied that there is a sensation after death acknowledged that there is. 
Homer, accordingly, though he had said,— 


“Like fleeting vision passed the soul away,” 
says in another place:— 

“To Hades went the disembodied soul;” 

And again:— 

“That I may quickly pass through Hades’ gates, 
Me bury.” 


And as regards the others whom you have read, I think you know with sufficient accuracy how they have 
expressed themselves. But all these things will every one understand who seeks the wisdom of God, and is 
well pleasing to Him through faith and righteousness and the doing of good works. For one of the 
prophets whom we already mentioned, Hosea by name, said, “Who is wise, and he shall understand these 
things? prudent, and he shall know them? for the ways of the Lord are right, and the just shall walk in 
them: but the transgressors shall fall therein.” He, then, who is desirous of learning, should learn much. 
Endeavour therefore to meet [with me] more frequently, that, by hearing the living voice, you may 
accurately ascertain the truth. 


Book III 


CHAPTER I 


AUTOLYCUS NOT YET CONVINCED 


Theophilus to Autolycus, greeting: Seeing that writers are fond of composing a multitude of books for 
vainglory,—some concerning gods, and wars, and chronology, and some, too, concerning useless legends, 
and other such labour in vain, in which you also have been used to employ yourself until now, and do not 
grudge to endure that toil; but though you conversed with me, are still of opinion that the word of truth is 
an idle tale, and suppose that our writings are recent and modern;—on this account I also will not grudge 
the labour of compendiously setting forth to you, God helping me, the antiquity of our books, reminding 
you of it in few words, that you may not grudge the labour of reading it, but may recognise the folly of the 
other authors. 


CHAPTER II 
PROFANE AUTHORS HAD NO MEANS OF KNOWING THE TRUTH 


For it was fit that they who wrote should themselves have been eye-witnesses of those things concerning 
which they made assertions, or should accurately have ascertained them from those who had seen them; 
for they who write of things unascertained beat the air. For what did it profit Homer to have composed the 
Trojan war, and to have deceived many; or Hesiod, the register of the theogony of those whom he calls 
gods; or Orpheus, the three hundred and sixty-five gods, whom in the end of his life he rejects, 
maintaining in his precepts that there is one God? What profit did the sphaerography of the world’s circle 
confer on Aratus, or those who held the same doctrine as he, except glory among men? And not even that 
did they reap as they deserved. And what truth did they utter? Or what good did their tragedies do to 
Euripides and Sophocles, or the other tragedians? Or their comedies to Menander and Aristophanes, and 
the other comedians? Or their histories to Herodotus and Thucydides? Or the shrines and the pillars of 
Hercules to Pythagoras, or the Cynic philosophy to Diogenes? What good did it do Epicurus to maintain 
that there is no providence; or Empedocles to teach atheism; or Socrates to swear by the dog, and the 
goose, and the plane-tree, and AEsculapius struck by lightning, and the demons whom he invoked? And 
why did he willingly die? What reward, or of what kind, did he expect to receive after death? What did 
Plato’s system of culture profit him? Or what benefit did the rest of the philosophers derive from their 
doctrines, not to enumerate the whole of them, since they are numerous? But these things we say, for the 
purpose of exhibiting their useless and godless opinions. 


CHAPTER III 
THEIR CONTRADICTIONS 


For all these, having fallen in love with vain and empty reputation, neither themselves knew the truth, nor 
guided others to the truth: for the things which they said themselves convict them of speaking 
inconsistently; and most of them demolished their own doctrines. For not only did they refute one another, 
but some, too, even stultified their own teachings; so that their reputation has issued in shame and folly, 
for they are condemned by men of understanding. For either they made assertions concerning the gods, 
and afterwards taught that there was no god; or if they spoke even of the creation of the world, they 
finally said that all things were produced spontaneously. Yea, and even speaking of providence, they 
taught again that the world was not ruled by providence. But what? Did they not, when they essayed to 
write even of honourable conduct, teach the perpetration of lasciviousness, and fornication, and adultery; 
and did they not introduce hateful and unutterable wickedness? And they proclaim that their gods took 
the lead in committing unutterable acts of adultery, and in monstrous banquets. For who does not sing 
Saturn devouring his own children, and Jove his son gulping down Metis, and preparing for the gods a 
horrible feast, at which also they say that Vulcan, a lame blacksmith, did the waiting; and how Jove not 
only married Juno, his own sister, but also with foul mouth did abominable wickedness? And the rest of his 
deeds, as many as the poets sing, it is likely you are acquainted with. Why need I further recount the 
deeds of Neptune and Apollo, or Bacchus and Hercules, of the bosom-loving Minerva, and the shameless 
Venus, since in another place we have given a more accurate account of these? 


CHAPTER IV 
HOW AUTOLYCUS HAD BEEN MISLED BY FALSE ACCUSATIONS AGAINST THE CHRISTIANS 


Nor indeed was there any necessity for my refuting these, except that I see you still in dubiety about the 
word of the truth. For though yourself prudent, you endure fools gladly. Otherwise you would not have 
been moved by senseless men to yield yourself to empty words, and to give credit to the prevalent rumor 
wherewith godless lips falsely accuse us, who are worshippers of God, and are called Christians, alleging 
that the wives of us all are held in common and made promiscuous use of; and that we even commit incest 
with our own sisters, and, what is most impious and barbarous of all, that we eat human flesh. But further, 
they say that our doctrine has but recently come to light, and that we have nothing to allege in proof of 
what we receive as truth, nor of our teaching, but that our doctrine is foolishness. I wonder, then, chiefly 
that you, who in other matters are studious, and a scrutinizer of all things, give but a careless hearing to 
us. For, if it were possible for you, you would not grudge to spend the night in the libraries. 


CHAPTER V 
PHILOSOPHERS INCULCATE CANNIBALISM 


Since, then, you have read much, what is your opinion of the precepts of Zeno, and Diogenes, and 
Cleanthes, which their books contain, inculcating the eating of human flesh: that fathers be cooked and 
eaten by their own children; and that if any one refuse or reject a part of this infamous food, he himself be 
devoured who will riot eat? An utterance even more godless than these is found,—that, namely, of 
Diogenes, who teaches children to bring their own parents in sacrifice, and devour them. And does not the 
historian Herodotus narrate that Cambyses, when he had slaughtered the children of Harpagus, cooked 
them also, and set them as a meal before their father? And, still further, he narrates that among the 
Indians the parents are eaten by their own children. Oh! the godless teaching of those who recorded, yea, 
rather, inculcated such things! Oh! their wickedness and godlessness! Oh! the conception of those who 
thus accurately philosophized, and profess philosophy! For they who taught these doctrines have filled the 
world with iniquity. 


CHAPTER VI 


OTHER OPINIONS OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 


And regarding lawless conduct, those who have blindly wandered into the choir of philosophy have, 
almost to a man, spoken with one voice. Certainly Plato, to mention him first who seems to have been the 
most respectable philosopher among them, expressly, as it were, legislates in his first book, entitled The 
Republic, that the wives of all be common, using the precedent of the son of Jupiter and the lawgiver of 
the Cretans, in order that under this pretext there might be an abundant offspring from the best persons, 
and that those who were worn with toil might be comforted by such intercourse. And Epicurus himself, 
too, as well as teaching atheism, teaches along with it incest with mothers and sisters, and this in 
transgression of the laws which forbid it; for Solon distinctly legislated regarding this, in order that from a 
married parent children might lawfully spring, that they might not be born of adultery, so that no one 
should honour as his father him who was not his father, or dishonour him who was really his father, 
through ignorance that he was so. And these things the other laws of the Romans and Greeks also 
prohibit. Why, then, do Epicurus and the Stoics teach incest and sodomy, with which doctrines they have 
filled libraries, so that from boyhood this lawless intercourse is learned? And why should I further spend 
time on them, since even of those they call gods they relate similar things? 


CHAPTER VII 
VARYING DOCTRINE CONCERNING THE GODS 


For after they had said that these are gods, they again made them of no account. For some said that they 
were composed of atoms; and others, again, that they eventuate in atoms; and they say that the gods have 
no more power than men. Plato, too, though he says these are gods, would have them composed of matter. 
And Pythagoras, after he had made such a toil and moil about the gods, and travelled up and down [for 
information], at last determines that all things are produced naturally and spontaneously, and that the 
gods care nothing for men. And how many atheistic opinions Clitomachus the academician introduced, [I 
need not recount.] And did not Critias and Protagoras of Abdera say, “For whether the gods exist, I am not 
able to affirm concerning them, nor to explain of what nature they are; for there are many things would 
prevent me”? And to speak of the opinions of the most atheistical, Euhemerus, is superfluous. For having 
made many daring assertions concerning the gods, he at last would absolutely deny their existence, and 
have all things to be governed by self-regulated action. And Plato, who spoke so much of the unity of God 
and of the soul of man, asserting that the soul is immortal, is not he himself afterwards found, 
inconsistently with himself, to maintain that some souls pass into other men, and that others take their 
departure into irrational animals? How can his doctrine fail to seem dreadful and monstrous—to those at 
least who have any judgment—that he who was once a man shall afterwards be a wolf, or a dog, or an ass, 
or some other irrational brute? Pythagoras, too, is found venting similar nonsense, besides his 
demolishing providence. Which of them, then, shall we believe? Philemon, the comic poet, who says,— 


“Good hope have they who praise and serve the gods;” 


or those whom we have mentioned—Euhemerus, and Epicurus, and Pythagoras, and the others who deny 
that the gods are to be worshipped, and who abolish providence? Concerning God and providence, Ariston 
said:— 


“Be of good courage: God will still preserve 
And greatly help all those who so deserve. 

If no promotion waits on faithful men, 

Say what advantage goodness offers then. 

"Tis granted—yet I often see the just 

Faring but ill, from ev’ry honour thrust; 

While they whose own advancement is their aim, 
Oft in this present life have all they claim. 

But we must look beyond, and wait the end, 
That consummation to which all things tend. 
‘Tis not, as vain and wicked men have said, 

By an unbridled destiny we’re led: 

It is not blinded chance that rules the world, 
Nor uncontrolled are all things onward hurled. 
The wicked blinds himself with this belief; 

But be ye sure, of all rewards, the chief 

Is still reserved for those who holy live; 

And Providence to wicked men will give 

Only the just reward which is their meed, 

And fitting punishment for each bad deed.” 


And one can see how inconsistent with each other are the things which others, and indeed almost the 
majority, have said about God and providence. For some have absolutely cancelled God and providence; 
and others, again, have affirmed God, and have avowed that all things are governed by providence. The 
intelligent hearer and reader must therefore give minute attention to their expressions; as also Simylus 
said: “It is the custom of the poets to name by a common designation the surpassingly wicked and the 
excellent; we therefore must discriminate.” As also Philemon says: “A senseless man who sits and merely 
hears is a troublesome feature; for he does not blame himself, so foolish is he.” We must then give 
attention, and consider what is said, critically inquiring into what has been uttered by the philosophers 
and the poets. 


CHAPTER VIII 
WICKEDNESS ATTRIBUTED TO THE GODS BY HEATHEN WRITERS 


For, denying that there are gods, they again acknowledge their existence, and they said they committed 
grossly wicked deeds. And, first, of Jove the poets euphoniously sing the wicked actions. And Chrysippus, 
who talked a deal of nonsense, is he not found publishing that Juno had the foulest intercourse with 
Jupiter? For why should I recount the impurities of the so-called mother of the gods, or of Jupiter Latiaris 
thirsting for human blood, or the castrated Attis; or of Jupiter, surnamed Tragedian, and how he defiled 
himself, as they say, and now is worshipped among the Romans as a god? I am silent about the temples of 
Antinous, and of the others whom you call gods. For when related to sensible persons, they excite 
laughter. They who elaborated such a philosophy regarding either the non-existence of God, or 
promiscuous intercourse and beastly concubinage, are themselves condemned by their own teachings. 
Moreover, we find from the writings they composed that the eating of human flesh was received among 
them; and they record that those whom they honour as gods were the first to do these things. 


CHAPTER IX 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF GOD AND HIS LAW 


Now we also confess that God exists, but that He is one, the creator, and maker, and fashioner of this 
universe; and we know that all things are arranged by His providence, but by Him alone. And we have 
learned a holy law; but we have as lawgiver Him who is really God, who teaches us to act righteously, and 
to be pious, and to do good. And concerning piety He says, “Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 
Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth: thou shalt not bow down thyself to 
them, nor serve them: for I am the Lord thy God.” And of doing good He said: “Honour thy father and thy 
mother; that it may be well with thee, and that thy days may be long in the land which I the Lord God give 
thee.” Again, concerning righteousness: “Thou shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt 
not steal. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s 
wife, thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house, nor his land, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, 
nor his ox, nor his beast of burden, nor any of his cattle, nor anything that is thy neighbour’s. Thou shalt 
not wrest the judgment of the poor in his cause. From every unjust matter keep thee far. The innocent and 
righteous thou shalt not slay; thou shalt not justify the wicked; and thou shalt not take a gift, for gifts 
blind the eyes of them that see and pervert righteous words.” Of this divine law, then, Moses, who also 
was God’s servant, was made the minister both to all the world, and chiefly to the Hebrews, who were 
also called Jews, whom an Egyptian king had in ancient days enslaved, and who were the righteous seed 
of godly and holy men—Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob. God, being mindful of them, and doing marvellous 
and strange miracles by the hand of Moses, delivered them, and led them out of Egypt, leading them 
through what is called the desert; whom He also settled again in the land of Canaan, which afterwards 
was called judaea, and gave them a law, and taught them these things. Of this great and wonderful law, 
which tends to all righteousness, the ten heads are such as we have already rehearsed. 


CHAPTER X 
OF HUMANITY TO STRANGERS 


Since therefore they were strangers in the land of Egypt, being by birth Hebrews from the land of 
Chaldaea,—for at that time, there being a famine, they were obliged to migrate to Egypt for the sake of 
buying food there, where also for a time they sojourned; and these things befell them in accordance with a 
prediction of God,—having sojourned, then, in Egypt for 430 years, when Moses was about to lead them 
out into the desert, God taught them by the law, saying, “Ye shall not afflict a stranger; for ye know the 
heart of a stranger: for yourselves were strangers in the land of Egypt.” 


CHAPTER XI 
OF REPENTANCE 


And when the people transgressed the law which had been given to them by God, God being good and 
pitiful, unwilling to destroy them, in addition to His giving them the law, afterwards sent forth also 
prophets to them from among their brethren, to teach and remind them of the contents of the law, and to 
turn them to repentance, that they might sin no more. But if they persisted in their wicked deeds, He 
forewarned them that they should be delivered into subjection to all the kingdoms of the earth; and that 
this has already happened them is manifest. Concerning repentance, then, Isaiah the prophet, generally 
indeed to all, but expressly to the people, says: “Seek ye the Lord while He may be found, call ye upon 
Him while He is near: let the wicked forsake his ways, and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him 
return unto the Lord his God, and he will find mercy, for He will abundantly pardon.” And another 
prophet, Ezekiel, says: “If the wicked will turn from all his sins that he hath committed, and keep all My 
statutes, and do that which is right in My sight, he shall surely live, he shall not die. All his transgressions 
that he hath committed, they shall not be mentioned unto him; but in his righteousness that he hath done 
he shall live: for I desire not the death of the sinner, saith the Lord, but that he turn from his wicked way, 
and live.” Again Isaiah: “Ye who take deep and wicked counsel, turn ye, that ye may be saved.” And 
another prophet, Jeremiah: “Turn to the Lord your God, as a grape-gatherer to his basket, and ye shall 
find mercy.” Many therefore, yea rather, countless are the sayings in the Holy Scriptures regarding 
repentance, God being always desirous that the race of men turn from all their sins. 


CHAPTER XII 
OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


Moreover, concerning the righteousness which the law enjoined, confirmatory utterances are found both 
with the prophets and in the Gospels, because they all spoke inspired by one Spirit of God. Isaiah 
accordingly spoke thus: “Put away the evil of your doings from your souls; learn to do well, seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” And again the same prophet 
said: “Loose every band of wickedness, dissolve every oppressive contract, let the oppressed go free, and 


tear up every unrighteous bond. Deal out thy bread to the hungry, and bring the houseless poor to thy 
home. When thou seest the naked, cover him, and hide not thyself from thine own flesh. Then shall thy 
light break forth as the morning, and thine health shall spring forth speedily, and thy righteousness shall 
go before thee.” In like manner also Jeremiah says: “Stand in the ways, and see, and ask which is the good 
way of the Lord your God, and walk in it and ye shall find rest for your souls. Judge just judgment, for in 
this is the will of the Lord your God.” So also says Hosea: “Keep judgment, and draw near to your God, 
who established the heavens and created the earth.” And another, Joel, spoke in agreement with these: 
“Gather the people, sanctify the congregation, assemble the elders, gather the children that are in arms; 
let the bridegroom go forth of his chamber, and the bride out of her closet, and pray to the Lord thy God 
urgently that he may have mercy upon you, and blot out your sins.” In like manner also another, 
Zachariah: “Thus saith the Lord Almighty, Execute true judgment, and show mercy and compassion every 
man to his brother; and oppress not the widow, nor the fatherless, nor the stranger; and let none of you 
imagine evil against his brother in your heart, saith the Lord Almighty.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF CHASTITY 


And concerning chastity, the holy word teaches us not only not to sin in act, but not even in thought, not 
even in the heart to think of any evil, nor look on another man’s wife with our eyes to lust after her. 
Solomon, accordingly, who was a king and a prophet, said: “Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine 
eyelids look straight before thee: make straight paths for your feet.” And the voice of the Gospel teaches 
still more urgently concerning chastity, saying: “Whosoever looketh on a woman who is not his own wife, 
to lust after her, hath committed adultery with her already in his heart.” “And he that marrieth,” says [the 
Gospel], “her that is divorced from her husband, committeth adultery; and whosoever putteth away his 
wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery.” Because Solomon says: “Can a 
man take fire in his bosom, and his clothes not be burned? Or can one walk upon hot coals, and his feet 
not be burned? So he that goeth in to a married woman shall not be innocent.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
OF LOVING OUR ENEMIES 


And that we should be kindly disposed, not only towards those of our own stock, as some suppose, Isaiah 
the prophet said: “Say to those that hate you, and that cast you out, Ye are our brethren, that the name of 
the Lord may be glorified, and be apparent in their joy.” And the Gospel says: “Love your enemies, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you. For if ye love them who love you, what reward have ye? This do 
also the robbers and the publicans.” And those that do good it teaches not to boast, lest they become men- 
pleasers. For it says: “Let not your left hand know what your right hand doeth.” Moreover, concerning 
subjection to authorities and powers, and prayer for them, the divine word gives us instructions, in order 
that “we may lead a quiet and peaceable life.” And it teaches us to render all things to all, “honour to 
whom honour, fear to whom fear, tribute to whom tribute; to owe no man anything, but to love all.” 


CHAPTER XV 


THE INNOCENCE OF THE CHRISTIANS DEFENDED 


Consider, therefore, whether those who teach such things can possibly live indifferently, and be 
commingled in unlawful intercourse, or, most impious of all, eat human flesh, especially when we are 
forbidden so much as to witness shows of gladiators, lest we become partakers and abettors of murders. 
But neither may we see the other spectacles, lest our eyes and ears be defiled, participating in the 
utterances there sung. For if one should speak of cannibalism, in these spectacles the children of Thyestes 
and Tereus are eaten; and as for adultery, both in the case of men and of gods, whom they celebrate in 
elegant language for honours and prizes, this is made the subject of their dramas. But far be it from 
Christians to conceive any such deeds; for with them temperance dwells, self-restraint is practiced, 
monogamy is observed, chastity is guarded, iniquity exterminated, sin extirpated, righteousness 
exercised, law administered, worship performed, God acknowledged: truth governs, grace guards, peace 
screens them; the holy word guides, wisdom teaches, life directs, God reigns. Therefore, though we have 
much to say regarding our manner of life, and the ordinances of God, the maker of all creation, we yet 
consider that we have for the present reminded you of enough to induce you to study these things, 
especially since you can now read [our writings] for yourself, that as you have been fond of acquiring 
information, you may still be studious in this direction also. 


CHAPTER XVI 
UNCERTAIN CONJECTURES OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 


But I wish now to give you a more accurate demonstration, God helping me, of the historical periods, that 
you may see that our doctrine is not modern nor fabulous, but more ancient and true than all poets and 


authors who have written in uncertainty. For some, maintaining that the world was uncreated, went into 
infinity; and others, asserting that it was created, said that already 153,075 years had passed. This is 
stated by Apollonius the Egyptian. And Plato, who is esteemed to have been the wisest of the Greeks, into 
what nonsense did he run? For in his book entitled The Republic, we find him expressly saying: “For if 
things had in all time remained in their present arrangement, when ever could any new thing be 
discovered? For ten thousand times ten thousand years elapsed without record, and one thousand or twice 
aS many years have gone by since some things were discovered by Daedalus, and some by Orpheus, and 
some by Palamedes.” And when he says that these things happened, he implies that ten thousand times 
ten thousand years elapsed from the flood to Daedalus. And after he has said a great deal about the cities 
of the world, and the settlements, and the nations, he owns that he has said these things conjecturally. For 
he says, “If then, my friend, some god should promise us, that if we attempted to make a survey of 
legislation, the things now said,” etc., which shows that he was speaking by guess; and if by guess, then 
what he says is not true. 


CHAPTER XVII 


ACCURATE INFORMATION OF THE CHRISTIANS 


It behoved, therefore, that he should the rather become a scholar of God in this matter of legislation, as 
he himself confessed that in no other way could he gain accurate information than by God’s teaching him 
through the law. And did not the poets Homer and Hesiod and Orpheus profess that they themselves had 
been instructed by Divine Providence? Moreover, it is said that among your writers there were prophets 
and prognosticators, and that those wrote accurately who were informed by them. How much more, then, 
shall we know the truth who are instructed by the holy prophets, who were possessed by the Holy Spirit of 
God! On this account all the prophets spoke harmoniously and in agreement with one another, and 
foretold the things that would come to pass in all the world. For the very accomplishment of predicted and 
already consummated events should demonstrate to those who are fond of information, yea rather, who 
are lovers of truth, that those things are really true which they declared concerning the epochs and eras 
before the deluge: to wit, how the years have run on since the world was created until now, so as to 
manifest the ridiculous mendacity of your authors, and show that their statements are not true. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ERRORS OF THE GREEKS ABOUT THE DELUGE 


For Plato, as we said above, when he had demonstrated that a deluge had happened, said that it extended 
not over the whole earth, but only over the plains, and that those who fled to the highest hills saved 
themselves. But others say that there existed Deucalion and Pyrrha, and that they were preserved in a 
chest; and that Deucalion, after he came out of the chest, flung stones behind him, and that men were 
produced from the stones; from which circumstance they say that men in the mass are named “people.” 
Others, again, say that Clymenus existed in a second flood. From what has already been said, it is evident 
that they who wrote such things and philosophized to so little purpose are miserable, and very profane 
and senseless persons. But Moses, our prophet and the servant of God, in giving an account of the genesis 
of the world, related in what manner the flood came upon the earth, telling us, besides, how the details of 
the flood came about, and relating no fable of Pyrrha nor of Deucalion or Clymenus; nor, forsooth, that 
only the plains were submerged, and that those only who escaped to the mountains were saved. 


CHAPTER XIX 


ACCURATE ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE 


And neither does he make out that there was a second flood: on the contrary, he said that never again 
would there be a flood of water on the world; as neither indeed has there been, nor ever shall be. And he 
says that eight human beings were preserved in the ark, in that which had been prepared by God’s 
direction, not by Deucalion, but by Noah; which Hebrew word means in English “rest,” as we have 
elsewhere shown that Noah, when he announced to the men then alive that there was a flood coming, 
prophesied to them, saying, Come thither, God calls you to repentance. On this account he was fitly called 
Deucalion. And this Noah had three sons (as we mentioned in the second book), whose names were Shem, 
and Ham, and Japhet; and these had three wives, one wife each; each man and his wife. This man some 
have surnamed Eunuchus. All the eight persons, therefore, who were found in the ark were preserved. 
And Moses showed that the flood lasted forty days and forty nights, torrents pouring from heaven, and 
from the fountains of the deep breaking up, so that the water overtopped every high hill 15 cubits. And 
thus the race of all the men that then were was destroyed, and those only who were protected in the ark 
were saved; and these, we have already said, were eight. And of the ark, the remains are to this day to be 
seen in the Arabian mountains. This, then, is in sum the history of the deluge. 


CHAPTER XX 
ANTIQUITY OF MOSES 


And Moses, becoming the leader of the Jews, as we have already stated, was expelled from the land of 
Egypt by the king, Pharaoh, whose name was Amasis, and who, they say, reigned after the expulsion of the 
people 25 years and 4 months, as Manetho assumes. And after him [reigned] Chebron, 13 years. And after 
him Amenophis, 20 years 7 months. And after him his sister Amessa, 21 years 1 month. And after her 
Mephres, 12 years 9 months. And after him Methramuthosis, 20 years and 10 months. And after him 
Tythmoses, 9 years 8 months. And after him Damphenophis, 30 years 10 months. And after him Orus, 35 
years 5 months. And after him his daughter, 10 years 3 months. After her Mercheres, 12 years 3 months. 
And after him his son Armais, 30 years 1 month. After him Messes, son of Miammus, 6 years, 2 months. 
After him Rameses, 1 year 4 months. After him Amenophis, 19 years 6 months. After him his sons 
Thoessus and Rameses, 10 years, who, it is said, had a large cavalry force and naval equipment. The 
Hebrews, indeed, after their own separate history, having at that time migrated into the land of Egypt, 
and been enslaved by the king Tethmosis, as already said, built for him strong cities, Peitho, and Rameses, 
and On, which is Heliopolis; so that the Hebrews, who also are our ancestors, and from whom we have 
those sacred books which are older than all authors, as already said, are proved to be more ancient than 
the cities which were at that time renowned among the Egyptians. And the country was called Egypt from 
the king Sethos. For the word Sethos, they say, is pronounced “Egypt.” And Sethos had a brother, by name 
Armais. He is called Danaus, the same who passed from Egypt to Argos, whom the other authors mention 
as being of very ancient date. 


CHAPTER XXI 


OF MANETHO’S INACCURACY 


And Manetho, who among the Egyptians gave out a great deal of nonsense, and even impiously charged 
Moses and the Hebrews who accompanied him with being banished from Egypt on account of leprosy, 
could give no accurate chronological statement. For when he said they were shepherds, and enemies of 
the Egyptians, he uttered truth indeed, because he was forced to do so. For our forefathers who sojourned 
in Egypt were truly shepherds, but not lepers. For when they came into the land called Jerusalem, where 
also they afterwards abode, it is well known how their priests, in pursuance of the appointment of God, 
continued in the temple, and there healed every disease, so that they cured lepers and every 
unsoundness. The temple was built by Solomon the king of Judaea. And from Manetho’s own statement his 
chronological error is manifest. (As it is also in respect of the king who expelled them, Pharaoh by name. 
For he no longer ruled them. For having pursued the Hebrews, he and his army were engulphed in the 
Red Sea. And he is in error still further, in saying that the shepherds made war against the Egyptians.) For 
they went out of Egypt, and thenceforth dwelt in the country now called Judaea, 313 years before Danaus 
came to Argos. And that most people consider him older than any other of the Greeks is manifest. So that 
Manetho has unwillingly declared to us, by his own writings, two particulars of the truth: first, avowing 
that they were shepherds; secondly, saying that they went out of the land of Egypt. So that even from 
these writings Moses and his followers are proved to be 900 or even 1000 years prior to the Trojan war. 


CHAPTER XXII 


ANTIQUITY OF THE TEMPLE 


Then concerning the building of the temple in Judaea, which Solomon the king built 566 years after the 
exodus of the Jews from Egypt, there is among the Tyrians a record how the temple was built; and in their 
archives writings have been preserved, in which the temple is proved to have existed 143 years 8 months 
before the Tyrians founded Carthage (and this record was made by Hiram (that is the name of the king of 
the Tyrians), the son of Abimalus, on account of the hereditary friendship which existed between Hiram 
and Solomon, and at the same time on account of the surpassing wisdom possessed by Solomon. For they 
continually engaged with each other in discussing difficult problems. And proof of this exists in their 
correspondence, which to this day is preserved among the Tyrians, and the writings that passed between 
them); as Menander the Ephesian, while narrating the history of the Tyrian kingdom, records, speaking 
thus: “For when Abimalus the king of the Tyrians died, his son Hiram succeeded to the kingdom. He lived 
53 years. And Bazorus succeeded him, who lived 43, and reigned 17 years. And after him followed 
Methuastartus, who lived 54 years, and reigned 12. And after him succeeded his brother Atharymus, who 
lived 58 years, and reigned 9. He was slain by his brother of the name of Helles, who lived 50 years, and 
reigned 8 months. He was killed by Juthobalus, priest of Astarte, who lived 40 years, and reigned 12. He 
was succeeded by his son Bazorus, who lived 45 years, and reigned 7. And to him his son Metten 
succeeded, who lived 32 years, and reigned 29. Pygmalion, son of Pygmalius succeeded him, who lived 56 
years, and reigned 7. And in the 7th year of his reign, his sister, fleeing to Libya, built the city which to 
this day is called Carthage.” The whole period, therefore, from the reign of Hiram to the founding of 
Carthage, amounts to 155 years and 8 months. And in the 12th year of the reign of Hiram the temple in 
Jerusalem was built. So that the entire time from the building of the temple to the founding of Carthage 
was 143 years and 8 months. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
PROPHETS MORE ANCIENT THAN GREEK WRITERS 


So then let what has been said suffice for the testimony of the Phoenicians and Egyptians, and for the 
account of our chronology given by the writers Manetho the Egyptian, and Menander the Ephesian, and 
also Josephus, who wrote the Jewish war, which they waged with the Romans. For from these very old 
records it is proved that the writings of the rest are more recent than the writings given to us through 
Moses, yes, and than the subsequent prophets. For the last of the prophets, who was called Zechariah, 
was contemporary with the reign of Darius. But even the lawgivers themselves are all found to have 
legislated subsequently to that period. For if one were to mention Solon the Athenian, he lived in the days 
of the kings Cyrus and Darius, in the time of the prophet Zechariah first mentioned, who was by many 
years the last of the prophets. Or if you mention the lawgivers Lycurgus, or Draco, or Minos, Josephus 
tells us in his writings that the sacred books take precedence of them in antiquity, since even before the 
reign of Jupiter over the Cretans, and before the Trojan war, the writings of the divine law which has been 
given to us through Moses were in existence. And that we may give a more accurate exhibition of eras and 
dates, we will, God helping us, now give an account not only of the dates after the deluge, but also of 
those before it, so as to reckon the whole number of all the years, as far as possible; tracing up to the very 
beginning of the creation of the world, which Moses the servant of God recorded through the Holy Spirit. 
For having first spoken of what concerned the creation and genesis of the world, and of the first man, and 
all that happened after in the order of events, he signified also the years that elapsed before the deluge. 
And I pray for favour from the only God, that I may accurately speak the whole truth according to His will, 
that you and every one who reads this work may be guided by His truth and favour. I will then begin first 
with the recorded genealogies, and I begin my narration with the first man. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


CHRONOLOGY FROM ADAM 


Adam lived till he begat a son, 230 years. And his son Seth, 205. And his son Enos, 190. And his son 
Cainan, 170. And his son Mahaleel, 165. And his son Jared, 162. And his son Enoch, 165. And his son 
Methuselah, 167. And his son Lamech, 188. And Lamech’s son was Noah, of whom we have spoken above, 
who begat Shem when 500 years old. During Noah’s life, in his 600th year, the flood came. The total 
number of years, therefore, till the flood, was 2242. And immediately after the flood, Shem, who was 100 
years old, begat Arphaxad. And Arphaxad, when 135 years old, begat Salah. And Salah begat a son when 
130. And his son Eber, when 134. And from him the Hebrews name their race. And his son Phaleg begat a 
son when 130. And his son Reu, when 132 And his son Serug, when 130. And his son Nahor, when 75. And 
his son Terah, when 70. And his son Abraham, our patriarch, begat Isaac when he was 100 years old. Until 
Abraham, therefore, there are 3278 years. The fore-mentioned Isaac lived until he begat a son, 60 years, 
and begat Jacob. Jacob, till the migration into Egypt, of which we have spoken above, lived 130 years. And 
the sojourning of the Hebrews in Egypt lasted 430 years; and after their departure from the land of Egypt 
they spent 40 years in the wilderness, as it is called. All these years, therefore, amount to 3,938. And at 
that time, Moses having died, Jesus the sun of Nun succeeded to his rule, and governed them 27 years. 
And after Jesus, when the people had transgressed the commandments of God, they served the king of 
Mesopotamia, by name Chusarathon, 8 years. Then, on the repentance of the people, they had judges: 
Gothonoel, 40 years; Eglon, 18 years; Aoth, 8 years. Then having sinned, they were subdued by strangers 
for 20 years. Then Deborah judged them 40 years. Then they served the Midianites 7 years. Then Gideon 
judged them 40 years; Abimelech, 3 years; Thola, 22 years; Jair, 22 years. Then the Philistines and 
Ammonites ruled them 18 years. After that Jephthah judged them 6 years; Esbon, 7 years; Ailon, 10 years; 
Abdon, 8 years. Then strangers ruled them 40 years. Then Samson judged them 20 years. Then there was 
peace among them for 40 years. Then Samera judged them one year; Eli, 20 years; Samuel, 12 years. 


CHAPTER XXV 
FROM SAUL TO THE CAPTIVITY 


And after the judges they had kings, the first named Saul, who reigned 20 years; then David, our 
forefather, who reigned 40 years. Accordingly, there are to the reign of David [from Isaac] 496 years. And 
after these kings Solomon reigned, who also, by the will of God, was the first to build the temple in 
Jerusalem; he reigned 40 years. And after him Rehoboam, 17 years; and after him Abias, 7 years; and 
after him Asa, 41 years; and after him Jehoshaphat, 25 years; and after him Joram, 8 years; and after him 
Ahaziah, 1 year; and after him Athaliah, 6 years; and after her Josiah, 40 years; and after him Amaziah, 39 
years; and after him Uzziah, 52 years; and after him Jotham, 16 years; and after him Ahaz, 17 years; and 
after him Hezekiah, 29 years; and after him Manasseh, 55 years; and after him Amon, 2 years; and after 
him Josiah, 31 years; and after him Jehoahaz, 3 months; and after him Jehoiakim, 11 years. Then another 
Jehoiakim, 3 months 10 days; and after him Zedekiah, 11 years. And after these kings, the people, 
continuing in their sins, and not repenting, the king of Babylon, named Nebuchadnezzar, came up into 
Judaea, according to the prophecy of Jeremiah. He transferred the people of the Jews to Babylon, and 
destroyed the temple which Solomon had built. And in the Babylonian banishment the people passed 70 
years. Until the sojourning in the land of Babylon, there are therefore, in all, 4954 years 6 months and 10 
days. And according as God had, by the prophet Jeremiah, foretold that the people should be led captive 
to Babylon, in like manner He signified beforehand that they should also return into their own land after 


70 years. These 70 years then being accomplished, Cyrus becomes king of the Persians, who, according to 
the prophecy of Jeremiah, issued a decree in the second year of his reign, enjoining by his edict that all 
Jews who were in his kingdom should return to their own country, and rebuild their temple to God, which 
the fore-mentioned king of Babylon had demolished. Moreover, Cyrus, in compliance with the instructions 
of God, gave orders to his own bodyguards, Sabessar and Mithridates, that the vessels which had been 
taken out of the temple of Judaea by Nebuchadnezzar should be restored, and placed again in the temple. 
In the second year, therefore, of Darius are fulfilled the 70 years which were foretold by Jeremiah. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
CONTRAST BETWEEN HEBREW AND GREEK WRITINGS 


Hence one can see how our sacred writings are shown to be more ancient and true than those of the 
Greeks and Egyptians, or any other historians. For Herodotus and Thucydides, as also Xenophon, and 
most other historians, began their relations from about the reign of Cyrus and Darius, not being able to 
speak with accuracy of prior and ancient times. For what great matters did they disclose if they spoke of 
Darius and Cyrus, barbarian kings, or of the Greeks Zopyrus and Hippias, or of the wars of the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians, or the deeds of Xerxes or of Pausanias, who ran the risk of starving to death in the 
temple of Minerva, or the history of Themistocles and the Peloponnesian war, or of Alcibiades and 
Thrasybulus? For my purpose is not to furnish mere matter of much talk, but to throw light upon the 
number of years from the foundation of the world, and to condemn the empty labour and trifling of these 
authors, because there have neither been twenty thousand times ten thousand years from the flood to the 
present time, as Plato said, affirming that there had been so many years; nor yet 15 times 10,375 years, as 
we have already mentioned Apollonius the Egyptian gave out; nor is the world uncreated, nor is there a 
spontaneous production of all things, as Pythagoras and the rest dreamed; but, being indeed created, it is 
also governed by the providence of God, who made all things; and the whole course of time and the years 
are made plain to those who wish to obey the truth. Lest, then, I seem to have made things plain up to the 
time of Cyrus, and to neglect the subsequent periods, as if through inability to exhibit them, I will 
endeavour, by God’s help, to give an account, according to my ability, of the course of the subsequent 
times. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


ROMAN CHRONOLOGY TO THE DEATH OF M. AURELIUS 


When Cyrus, then, had reigned twenty-nine years, and had been slain by Tomyris in the country of the 
Massagetae, this being in the 62d Olympiad, then the Romans began to increase in power, God 
strengthening them, Rome having been founded by Romulus, the reputed child of Mars and Ilia, in the 7th 
Olympiad, on the 21st day of April, the year being then reckoned as consisting of ten months. Cyrus, then, 
having died, as we have already said, in the 62d Olympiad, this date falls 220 A.U.C., in which year also 
Tarquinius, surnamed Superbus, reigned over the Romans, who was the first who banished Romans and 
corrupted the youth, and made eunuchs of the citizens, and, moreover, first defiled virgins, and then gave 
them in marriage. On this account he was fitly called Superbus in the Roman language, and that is 
translated “the Proud.” For he first decreed that those who saluted him should have their salute 
acknowledged by some one else. He reigned twenty-five years. After him yearly consuls were introduced, 
tribunes also and ediles for 453 years, whose names we consider it long and superfluous to recount. For if 
any one is anxious to learn them, he will ascertain them from the tables which Chryserus the nomenclator 
compiled: he was a freedman of Aurelius Verus, who composed a very lucid record of all things, both 
names and dates, from the rounding of Rome to the death of his own patron, the Emperor Verus. The 
annual magistrates ruled the Romans, as we Say, for 453 years. Afterwards those who are called emperors 
began in this order: first, Caius Julius, who reigned 3 years 4 months 6 days; then Augustus, 56 years 4 
months 1 day; Tiberius, 22 years; then another Caius, 3 years 8 months 7 days; Claudius, 23 years 8 
months 24 days; Nero, 13 years 6 months 58 days; Galba, 2 years 7 months 6 days; Otho, 3 months 5 days; 
Vitellius, 6 months 22 days; Vespasian, 9 years 11 months 22 days; Titus, 2 years 22 days; Domitian, 15 
years 5 months 6 days; Nerva, 1 year 4 months 10 days; Trajan, 19 years 6 months 16 days; Adrian, 20 
years 10 months 28 days; Antoninus, 22 years 7 months 6 days; Verus, 19 years 10 days. The time 
therefore of the Caesars to the death of the Emperor Verus is 237 years 5 days. From the death of Cyrus, 
therefore, and the reign of Tarquinius Superbus, to the death of the Emperor Verus, the whole time 
amounts to 744 years. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


LEADING CHRONOLOGICAL EPOCHS 


And from the foundation of the world the whole time is thus traced, so far as its main epochs are 
concerned. From the creation of the world to the deluge were 2242 years. And from the deluge to the time 
when Abraham our forefather begat a son, 1036 years. And from Isaac, Abraham’s son, to the time when 
the people dwelt with Moses in the desert, 660 years. And from the death of Moses and the rule of Joshua 
the son of Nun, to the death of the patriarch David, 498 years. And from the death of David and the reign 


of Solomon to the sojourning of the people in the land of Babylon, 518 years 6 months 10 days. And from 
the government of Cyrus to the death of the Emperor Aurelius Verus, 744 years. All the years from the 
creation of the world amount to a total of 5698 years, and the odd months and days. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


ANTIQUITY OF CHRISTIANITY 


These periods, then, and all the above-mentioned facts, being viewed collectively, one can see the 
antiquity of the prophetical writings and the divinity of our doctrine, that the doctrine is not recent, nor 
our tenets mythical and false, as some think; but very ancient and true. For Thallus mentioned Belus, king 
of the Assyrians, and Saturn, son of Titan, alleging that Belus with the Titans made war against Jupiter 
and the so-called gods in his alliance; and on this occasion he says that Gyges, being defeated, fled to 
Tartessus. At that time Gyges ruled over that country, which then was called Acte, but now is named 
Attica. And whence the other countries and cities derived their names, we think it unnecessary to recount, 
especially to you who are acquainted with history. That Moses, and not he only, but also most of the 
prophets who followed him, is proved to be older than all writers, and than Saturn and Belus and the 
Trojan war, is manifest. For according to the history of Thallus, Belus is found to be 322 years prior to the 
Trojan war. But we have shown above that Moses lived somewhere about 900 or 1000 years before the 
sack of Troy. And as Saturn and Belus flourished at the same time, most people do not know which is 
Saturn and which is Belus. Some worship Saturn, and call him Bel or Bal, especially the inhabitants of the 
eastern countries, for they do not know who either Saturn or Belus is. And among the Romans he is called 
Saturn, for neither do they know which of the two is more ancient—Saturn or Bel. So far as regards the 
commencement of the Olympiads, they say that the observance dates from Iphitus, but according to 
others from Linus, who is also called [lius. The order which the whole number of years and Olympiads 
holds, we have shown above. I think I have now, according to my ability, accurately discoursed both of the 
godlessness of your practices, and of the whole number of the epochs of history. For if even a 
chronological error has been committed by us, of, e.g., 50 or 100, or even 200 years, yet not of thousands 
and tens of thousands, as Plato and Apollonius and other mendacious authors have hitherto written. And 
perhaps our knowledge of the whole number of the years is not quite accurate, because the odd months 
and days are not set down in the sacred books. But so far as regards the periods we speak of, we are 
corroborated by Berosus, the Chaldaean philosopher, who made the Greeks acquainted with the 
Chaldaean literature, and uttered some things concerning the deluge, and many other points of history, in 
agreement with Moses; and with the prophets Jeremiah and Daniel also, he spoke in a measure of 
agreement. For he mentioned what happened to the Jews under the king of the Babylonians, whom he 
calls Abobassor, and who is called by the Hebrews Nebuchadnezzar. And he also spoke of the temple of 
Jerusalem; how it was desolated by the king of the Chaldaeans, and that the foundations of the temple 
having been laid the second year of the reign of Cyrus, the temple was completed in the second year of 
the reign of Darius. 


CHAPTER XXX 


WHY THE GREEKS DID NOT MENTION OUR HISTORIES 


But the Greeks make no mention of the histories which give the truth: first, because they themselves only 
recently became partakers of the knowledge of letters; and they themselves own it, alleging that letters 
were invented, some say among the Chaldaeans, and others with the Egyptians, and others again say that 
they are derived from the Phoenicians. And secondly, because they sinned, and still sin, in not making 
mention of God, but of vain and useless matters. For thus they most heartily celebrate Homer and Hesiod, 
and the rest of the poets, but the glory of the incorruptible and only God they not only omit to mention, 
but blaspheme; yes, and they persecuted, and do daily persecute, those who worship Him. And not only 
so, but they even bestow prizes and honours on those who in harmonious language insult God; but of 
those who are zealous in the pursuit of virtue and practice a holy life, some they stoned, some they put to 
death, and up to the present time they subject them to savage tortures. Wherefore such men have 
necessarily lost the wisdom of God, and have not found the truth. 


If you please, then, study these things carefully, that you may have a compendium and pledge of the truth. 


ATHENAGORAS 


A Plea For the Christians 


BY ATHENAGORAS THE ATHENIAN: PHILOSOPHER AND CHRISTIAN 


TO THE EMPERORS MARCUS AURELIUS ANONINUS AND LUCIUS AURELIUS COMMODUS, CONQUERORS OF 
ARMENIA AND SARMATIA, AND MORE THAN ALL, PHILOSOPHERS. 


CHAPTER I 
INJUSTICE SHOWN TOWARDS THE CHRISTIANS 


In your empire, greatest of sovereigns, different nations have different customs and laws; and no one is 
hindered by law or fear of punishment from following his ancestral usages, however ridiculous these may 
be. A citizen of Ilium calls Hector a god, and pays divine honours to Helen, taking her for Adrasteia. The 
Lacedaemonian venerates Agamemnon as Zeus, and Phylonoe the daughter of Tyndarus; and the man of 
Tenedos worships Tennes. The Athenian sacrifices to Erechtheus as Poseidon. The Athenians also perform 
religious rites and celebrate mysteries in honour of Agraulus and Pandrosus, women who were deemed 
guilty of impiety for opening the box. In short, among every nation and people, men offer whatever 
sacrifices and celebrate whatever mysteries they please. The Egyptians reckon among their gods even 
cats, and crocodiles, and serpents, and asps, and dogs. And to all these both you and the laws give 
permission so to act, deeming, on the one hand, that to believe in no god at all is impious and wicked, and 
on the other, that it is necessary for each man to worship the gods he prefers, in order that through fear of 
the deity, men may be kept from wrong-doing. But why—for do not, like the multitude, be led astray by 
hearsay—why is a mere name odious to you? Names are not deserving of hatred: it is the unjust act that 
calls for penalty and punishment. And accordingly, with admiration of your mildness and gentleness, and 
your peaceful and benevolent disposition towards every man, individuals live in the possession of equal 
rights; and the cities, according to their rank, share in equal honour; and the whole empire, under your 
intelligent sway, enjoys profound peace. But for us who are called Christians you have not in like manner 
cared; but although we commit no wrong—nay, as will appear in the sequel of this discourse, are of all 
men most piously and righteously disposed towards the Deity and towards your government—you allow us 
to be harassed, plundered, and persecuted, the multitude making war upon us for our name alone. We 
venture, therefore, to lay a statement of our case before you—and you will team from this discourse that 
we suffer unjustly, and contrary to all law and reason—and we beseech you to bestow some consideration 
upon us also, that we may cease at length to be slaughtered at the instigation of false accusers. For the 
fine imposed by our persecutors does not aim merely at our property, nor their insults at our reputation, 
nor the damage they do us at any other of our greater interests. These we hold in contempt, though to the 
generality they appear matters of great importance; for we have learned, not only not to return blow for 
blow, nor to go to law with those who plunder and rob us, but to those who smite us on one side of the 
face to offer the other side also, and to those who take away our coat to give likewise our cloak. But, when 
we have surrendered our property, they plot against our very bodies and souls, pouring upon us wholesale 
charges of crimes of which we are guiltless even in thought, but which belong to these idle praters 
themselves, and to the whole tribe of those who are like them. 


CHAPTER II 


CLAIM TO BE TREATED AS OTHERS ARE WHEN ACCUSED 


If, indeed, any one can convict us of a crime, be it small or great, we do not ask to be excused from 
punishment, but are prepared to undergo the sharpest and most merciless inflictions. But if the 
accusation relates merely to our name—and it is undeniable, that up to the present time the stories told 
about us rest on nothing better than the common undiscriminating popular talk, nor has any Christian 
been convicted of crime—it will devolve on you, illustrious and benevolent and most learned sovereigns, to 
remove by law this despiteful treatment, so that, as throughout the world both individuals and cities 
partake of your beneficence, we also may feel grateful to you, exulting that we are no longer the victims of 
false accusation. For it does not comport with your justice, that others when charged with crimes should 
not be punished till they are convicted, but that in our case the name we bear should have more force 
than the evidence adduced on the trial, when the judges, instead of inquiring whether the person 
arraigned have committed any crime, vent their insults on the name, as if that were itself a crime. But no 
name in and by itself is reckoned either good or bad; names appear bad or good according as the actions 
underlying them are bad or good. You, however, have yourselves a clear knowledge of this, since you are 
well instructed in philosophy and all learning. For this reason, too, those who are brought before you for 
trial, though they may be arraigned on the gravest charges, have no fear, because they know that you will 
inquire respecting their previous life, and not be influenced by names if they mean nothing, nor by the 


charges contained in the indictments if they should be false: they accept with equal satisfaction, as 
regards its fairness, the sentence whether of condemnation or acquittal. What, therefore, is conceded as 
the common right of all, we claim for ourselves, that we shall not be hated and punished because we are 
called Christians (for what has the name to do with our being bad men?), but be tried on any charges 
which may be brought against us, and either be released on our disproving them, or punished if convicted 
of crime—not for the name (for no Christian is a bad man unless he falsely profess our doctrines), but for 
the wrong which has been done. It is thus that we see the philosophers judged. None of them before trial 
is deemed by the judge either good or bad on account of his science or art, but if found guilty of 
wickedness he is punished, without thereby affixing any stigma on philosophy (for he is a bad man for not 
cultivating philosophy in a lawful manner, but science is blameless), while if he refutes the false charges 
he is acquitted. Let this equal justice, then, be done to us. Let the life of the accused persons be 
investigated, but let the name stand free from all imputation. I must at the outset of my defence entreat 
you, illustrious emperors, to listen to me impartially: not to be carried away by the common irrational talk 
and prejudge the case, but to apply your desire of knowledge and love of truth to the examination of our 
doctrine also. Thus, while you on your part will not err through ignorance, we also, by disproving the 
charges arising out of the undiscerning rumour of the multitude, shall cease to be assailed. 


CHAPTER III 
CHARGES BROUGHT AGAINST THE CHRISTIANS 


Three things are alleged against us: atheism, Thyestean feasts, OEdipodean intercourse. But if these 
charges are true, spare no class: proceed at once against our crimes; destroy us root and branch, with our 
wives and children, if any Christian is found to live like the brutes. And yet even the brutes do not touch 
the flesh of their own kind; and they pair by a law of nature, and only at the regular season, not from 
simple wantonness; they also recognise those from whom they receive benefits. If any one, therefore, is 
more savage than the brutes, what punishment that he can endure shall be deemed adequate to such 
offences? But, if these things are only idle tales and empty slanders, originating in the fact that virtue is 
opposed by its very nature to vice, and that contraries war against one another by a divine law (and you 
are yourselves witnesses that no such iniquities are committed by us, for you forbid informations to be 
laid against us), it remains for you to make inquiry concerning our life, our opinions, our loyalty and 
obedience to you and your house and government, and thus at length to grant to us the same rights (we 
ask nothing more) as to those who persecute us. For we shall then conquer them, unhesitatingly 
surrendering, as we now do, our very lives for the truth’s sake. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE CHRISTIANS ARE NOT ATHEISTS, BUT ACKNOWLEDGE ONE ONLY GOD 


As regards, first of all, the allegation that we are atheists—for I will meet the charges one by one, that we 
may not be ridiculed for having no answer to give to those who make them—with reason did the Athenians 
adjudge Diagoras guilty of atheism, in that he not only divulged the Orphic doctrine, and published the 
mysteries of Eleusis and of the Cabiri, and chopped up the wooden statue of Hercules to boil his turnips, 
but openly declared that there was no God at all. But to us, who distinguish God from matter, and teach 
that matter is one thing and God another, and that they are separated by a wide interval (for that the 
Deity is uncreated and eternal, to be beheld by the understanding and reason alone, while matter is 
created and perishable), is it not absurd to apply the name of atheism? If our sentiments were like those 
of Diagoras, while we have such incentives to piety—in the established order, the universal harmony, the 
magnitude, the colour, the form, the arrangement of the world—with reason might our reputation for 
impiety, as well as the cause of our being thus harassed, be charged on ourselves. But, since our doctrine 
acknowledges one God, the Maker of this universe, who is Himself uncreated (for that which is does not 
come to be, but that which is not) but has made all things by the Logos which is from Him, we are treated 
unreasonably in both respects, in that we are both defamed and persecuted. 


CHAPTER V 
TESTIMONY OF THE POETS TO THE UNITY OF GOD 


Poets and philosophers have not been voted atheists for inquiring concerning God. Euripides, speaking of 
those who, according to popular preconception, are ignorantly called gods, says doubtingly:— 


“Tf Zeus indeed does reign in heaven above, 
He ought not on the righteous ills to send.” 


But speaking of Him who is apprehended by the understanding as matter of certain knowledge, he gives 
his opinion decidedly, and with intelligence, thus:— 


“Seest thou on high him who, with humid arms, 


Clasps both the boundless ether and the earth? 
Him reckon Zeus, and him regard as God.” 


For, as to these so-called gods, he neither saw any real existences, to which a name is usually assigned, 
underlying them (“Zeus,” for instance: “who Zeus is I know not, but by report”), nor that any names were 
given to realities which actually do exist (for of what use are names to those who have no real existences 
underlying them?); but Him he did see by means of His works, considering with an eye to things unseen 
the things which are manifest in air, in ether, on earth. Him therefore, from whom proceed all created 
things, and by whose Spirit they are governed, he concluded to be God; and Sophocles agrees with him, 
when he says:— 


“There is one God, in truth there is but one, 
Who made the heavens, and the broad earth beneath.” 


[Euripides is speaking] of the nature of God, which fills His works with beauty, and teaching both where 
God must be, and that He must be One. 


CHAPTER VI 
OPINIONS OF THE PHILOSOPHERS AS TO THE ONE GOD 


Philolaus, too, when he says that all things are included in God as in a stronghold, teaches that He is one, 
and that He is superior to matter. Lysis and Opsimus thus define God: the one says that He is an ineffable 
number, the other that He is the excess of the greatest number beyond that which comes nearest to it. So 
that since ten is the greatest number according to the Pythagoreans, being the Tetractys, and containing 
all the arithmetic and harmonic principles, and the Nine stands next to it, God is a unit—that is, one. For 
the greatest number exceeds the next least by one. Then there are Plato and Aristotle—not that I am 
about to go through all that the philosophers have said about God, as if I wished to exhibit a complete 
summary of their opinions; for I know that, as you excel all men in intelligence and in the power of your 
rule, in the same proportion do you surpass them all in an accurate acquaintance with all learning, 
cultivating as you do each several branch with more success than even those who have devoted 
themselves exclusively to any one. But, inasmuch as it is impossible to demonstrate without the citation of 
names that we are not alone in confining the notion of God to unity, I have ventured on an enumeration of 
opinions. Plato, then, says, “To find out the Maker and Father of this universe is difficult; and, when found, 
it is impossible to declare Him to all,” conceiving of one uncreated and eternal God. And if he recognises 
others as well, such as the sun, moon, and stars, yet he recognises them as created: “gods, offspring of 
gods, of whom I am the Maker, and the Father of works which are indissoluble apart from my will; but 
whatever is compounded can be dissolved.” If, therefore, Plato is not an atheist for conceiving of one 
uncreated God, the Framer of the universe, neither are we atheists who acknowledge and firmly hold that 
He is God who has framed all things by the Logos, and holds them in being by His Spirit. Aristotle, again, 
and his followers, recognising the existence of one whom they regard as a sort of compound living 
creature (zoon), speak of God as consisting of soul and body, thinking His body to be the etherial space 
and the planetary stars and the sphere of the fixed stars, moving in circles; but His soul, the reason which 
presides over the motion of the body, itself not subject to motion, but becoming the cause of motion to the 
other. The Stoics also, although by the appellations they employ to suit the changes of matter, which they 
say is permeated by the Spirit of God, they multiply the Deity in name, yet in reality they consider God to 
be one. For, if God is an artistic fire advancing methodically to the production of the several things in the 
world, embracing in Himself all the seminal principles by which each thing is produced in accordance 
with fate, and if His Spirit pervades the whole world, then God is one according to them, being named 
Zeus in respect of the fervid part (to zeon) of matter, and Hera in respect of the air (ho aer), and called by 
other names in respect of that particular part of matter which He pervades. 


CHAPTER VII 
SUPERIORITY OF THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE RESPECTING GOD 


Since, therefore, the unity of the Deity is confessed by almost all, even against their will, when they come 
to treat of the first principles of the universe, and we in our turn likewise assert that He who arranged 
this universe is God,—why is it that they can say and write with impunity what they please concerning the 
Deity, but that against us a law lies in force, though we are able to demonstrate what we apprehend and 
justly believe, namely that there is one God, with proofs and reason accordant with truth? For poets and 
philosophers, as to other subjects so also to this, have applied themselves in the way of conjecture, 
moved, by reason of their affinity with the afflatus from God, each one by his own soul, to try whether he 
could find out and apprehend the truth; but they have not been found competent fully to apprehend it, 
because they thought fit to learn, not from God concerning God, but each one from himself; hence they 
came each to his own conclusion respecting God, and matter, and forms, and the world. But we have for 
witnesses of the things we apprehend and believe, prophets, men who have pronounced concerning God 


and the things of God, guided by the Spirit of God. And you too will admit, excelling all others as you do in 
intelligence and in piety towards the true God (to ontos theion), that it would be irrational for us to cease 
to believe in the Spirit from God, who moved the mouths of the prophets like musical instruments, and to 
give heed to mere human opinions. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ABSURDITIES OF POLYTHEISM 


As regards, then, the doctrine that there was from the beginning one God, the Maker of this universe, 
consider it in this wise, that you may be acquainted with the argumentative grounds also of our faith. If 
there were from the beginning two or more gods, they were either in one and the same place, or each of 
them separately in his own. In one and the same place they could not be. For, if they are gods, they are 
not alike; but because they are uncreated they are unlike: for created things are like their patterns; but 
the uncreated are unlike, being neither produced from any one, nor formed after the pattern of any one. 
Hand and eye and foot are parts of one body, making up together one man: is God in this sense one? And 
indeed Socrates was compounded and divided into parts, just because he was created and perishable; but 
God is uncreated, and, impassible, and indivisible—does not, therefore, consist of parts. But if, on the 
contrary, each of them exists separately, since He that made the world is above the things created, and 
about the things He has made and set in order, where can the other or the rest be? For if the world, being 
made spherical, is confined within the circles of heaven, and the Creator of the world is above the things 
created, managing that by His providential care of these, what place is there for the second god, or for the 
other gods? For he is not in the world, because it belongs to the other; nor about the world, for God the 
Maker of the world is above it. But if he is neither in the world nor about the world (for all that surrounds 
it is occupied by this one ), where is he? Is he above the world and [the first] God? In another world, or 
about another? But if he is in another or about another, then he is not about us, for he does not govern the 
world; nor is his power great, for he exists in a circumscribed space. But if he is neither in another world 
(for all things are filled by the other), nor about another (for all things are occupied by the other), he 
clearly does not exist at all, for there is no place in which he can be. Or what does he do, seeing there is 
another to whom the world belongs, and he is above the Maker of the world, and yet is neither in the 
world nor about the world? Is there, then, some other place where he can stand? But God, and what 
belongs to God, are above him. And what, too, shall be the place, seeing that the other fills the regions 
which are above the world? Perhaps he exerts a providential care? [By no means.] And yet, unless he does 
so, he has done nothing. If, then, he neither does anything nor exercises providential care, and if there is 
not another place in which he is, then this Being of whom we speak is the one God from the beginning, 
and the sole Maker of the world. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE PROPHETS 


If we satisfied ourselves with advancing such considerations as these, our doctrines might by some be 
looked upon as human. But, since the voices of the prophets confirm our arguments—for I think that you 
also, with your great zeal for knowledge, and your great attainments in learning, cannot be ignorant of the 
writings either of Moses or of Isaiah and Jeremiah, and the other prophets, who, lifted in ecstasy above 
the natural operations of their minds by the impulses of the Divine Spirit, uttered the things with which 
they were inspired, the Spirit making use of them as a flute-player breathes into a flute;—what, then, do 
these men say? “The Lord is our God; no other can be compared with Him.” And again: “I am God, the 
first and the last, and besides Me there is no God.” In like manner: “Before Me there was no other God, 
and after Me there shall be none; I am God, and there is none besides Me.” And as to His greatness: 
“Heaven is My throne, and the earth is the footstool of My feet: what house will ye build for Me, or what is 
the place of My rest?” But I leave it to you, when you meet with the books themselves, to examine 
carefully the prophecies contained in them, that you may on fitting grounds defend us from the abuse cast 
upon us. 


CHAPTER X 


THE CHRISTIANS WORSHIP THE FATHER, SON, AND HOLY GHOST 


That we are not atheists, therefore, seeing that we acknowledge one God, uncreated, eternal, invisible, 
impassible, incomprehensible, illimitable, who is apprehended by the understanding only and the reason, 
who is encompassed by light, and beauty, and spirit, and power ineffable, by whom the universe has been 
created through His Logos, and set in order, and is kept in being—I have sufficiently demonstrated. [I say 
“His Logos” ], for we acknowledge also a Son of God. Nor let any one think it ridiculous that God should 
have a Son. For though the poets, in their fictions, represent the gods as no better than men, our mode of 
thinking is not the same as theirs, concerning either God the Father or the Son. But the Son of God is the 
Logos of the Father, in idea and in operation; for after the pattern of Him and by Him were all things 
made, the Father and the Son being one. And, the Son being in the Father and the Father in the Son, in 
oneness and power of spirit, the understanding and reason (nous kai logos) of the Father is the Son of 


God. But if, in your surpassing intelligence, it occurs to you to inquire what is meant by the Son, I will 
state briefly that He is the first product of the Father, not as having been brought into existence (for from 
the beginning, God, who is the eternal mind [nous], had the Logos in Himself, being from eternity instinct 
with Logos [logikos]); but inasmuch as He came forth to be the idea and energizing power of all material 
things, which lay like a nature without attributes, and an inactive earth, the grosser particles being mixed 
up with the lighter. The prophetic Spirit also agrees with our statements. “The Lord,” it says, “made me, 
the beginning of His ways to His works.” The Holy Spirit Himself also, which operates in the prophets, we 
assert to be an effluence of God, flowing from Him, and returning back again like a beam of the sun. Who, 
then, would not be astonished to hear men who speak of God the Father, and of God the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit, and who declare both their power in union and their distinction in order, called atheists? Nor 
is our teaching in what relates to the divine nature confined to these points; but we recognise also a 
multitude of angels and ministers, whom God the Maker and Framer of the world distributed and 
appointed to their several posts by His Logos, to occupy themselves about the elements, and the heavens, 
and the world, and the things in it, and the goodly ordering of them all. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE MORAL TEACHING OF THE CHRISTIANS REPELS THE CHARGE BROUGHT AGAINST THEM 


If I go minutely into the particulars of our doctrine, let it not surprise you. It is that you may not be 
carried away by the popular and irrational opinion, but may have the truth clearly before you. For 
presenting the opinions themselves to which we adhere, as being not human but uttered and taught by 
God, we shall be able to persuade you not to think of us as atheists. What, then, are those teachings in 
which we are brought up? “I say unto you, Love your enemies; bless them that curse you; pray for them 
that persecute you; that ye may be the sons of your Father who is in heaven, who causes His sun to rise on 
the evil and the good, and sends rain on the just and the unjust.” Allow me here to lift up my voice boldly 
in loud and audible outcry, pleading as I do before philosophic princes. For who of those that reduce 
syllogisms, and clear up ambiguities, and explain etymologies, or of those who teach homonyms and 
synonyms, and predicaments and axioms, and what is the subject and what the predicate, and who 
promise their disciples by these and such like instructions to make them happy: who of them have so 
purged their souls as, instead of hating their enemies, to love them; and, instead of speaking ill of those 
who have reviled them (to abstain from which is of itself an evidence of no mean forbearance), to bless 
them; and to pray for those who plot against their lives? On the contrary, they never cease with evil intent 
to search out skilfully the secrets of their art, and are ever bent on working some ill, making the art of 
words and not the exhibition of deeds their business and profession. But among us you will find 
uneducated persons, and artisans, and old women, who, if they are unable in words to prove the benefit of 
our doctrine, yet by their deeds exhibit the benefit arising from their persuasion of its truth: they do not 
rehearse speeches, but exhibit good works; when struck, they do not strike again; when robbed, they do 
not go to law; they give to those that ask of them, and love their neighbours as themselves. 


CHAPTER XII 


CONSEQUENT ABSURDITY OF THE CHARGE OF ATHEISM 


Should we, then, unless we believed that a God presides over the human race, thus purge ourselves from 
evil? Most certainly not. But, because we are persuaded that we shall give an account of everything in the 
present life to God, who made us and the world, we adopt a temperate and benevolent and generally 
despised method of life, believing that we shall suffer no such great evil here, even should our lives be 
taken from us, compared with what we shall there receive for our meek and benevolent and moderate life 
from the great Judge. Plato indeed has said that Minos and Rhadamanthus will judge and punish the 
wicked; but we say that, even ifa man be Minos or Rhadamanthus himself, or their father, even he will not 
escape the judgment of God. Are, then, those who consider life to be comprised in this, “Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die,” and who regard death as a deep sleep and forgetfulness (“sleep and death, 
twin brothers” ), to be accounted pious; while men who reckon the present life of very small worth indeed, 
and who are conducted to the future life by this one thing alone, that they know God and His Logos, what 
is the oneness of the Son with the Father, what the communion of the Father with the Son, what is the 
Spirit, what is the unity of these three, the Spirit, the Son, the Father, and their distinction in unity; and 
who know that the life for which we look is far better than can be described in words, provided we arrive 
at it pure from all wrong-doing; who, moreover, carry our benevolence to such an extent, that we not only 
love our friends (“for if ye love them,” He says, “that love you, and lend to them that lend to you, what 
reward will ye have?” ),—shall we, I say, when such is our character, and when we live such a life as this, 
that we may escape condemnation at last, not be accounted pious? These, however, are only small matters 
taken from great, and a few things from many, that we may not further trespass on your patience; for 
those who test honey and whey, judge by a small quantity whether the whole is good. 


CHAPTER XIII 


WHY THE CHRISTIANS DO NOT OFFER SACRIFICES 


But, as most of those who charge us with atheism, and that because they have not even the dreamiest 
conception of what God is, and are doltish and utterly unacquainted with natural and divine things, and 
such as measure piety by the rule of sacrifices, charges us with not acknowledging the same gods as the 
cities, be pleased to attend to the following considerations, O emperors, on both points. And first, as to 
our not sacrificing: the Framer and Father of this universe does not need blood, nor the odour of burnt- 
offerings, nor the fragrance of flowers and incense, forasmuch as He is Himself perfect fragrance, 
needing nothing either within or without; but the noblest sacrifice to Him is for us to know who stretched 
out and vaulted the heavens, and fixed the earth in its place like a centre, who gathered the water into 
seas and divided the light from the darkness, who adorned the sky with stars and made the earth to bring 
forth seed of every kind, who made animals and fashioned man. When, holding God to be this Framer of 
all things, who preserves them in being and superintends them all by knowledge and administrative skill, 
we “lift up holy hands” to Him, what need has He further of a hecatomb? 


“For they, when mortals have transgress’d or fail’d 
To do aright, by sacrifice and pray’r, 
Libations and burnt-offerings, may be soothed.” 


And what have I to do with holocausts, which God does not stand in need of?—though indeed it does 
behove us to offer a bloodless sacrifice and “the service of our reason.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


INCONSISTENCY OF THOSE WHO ACCUSE THE CHRISTIANS 


Then, as to the other complaint, that we do not pray to and believe in the same gods as the cities, it is an 
exceedingly silly one. Why, the very men who charge us with atheism for not admitting the same gods as 
they acknowledge, are not agreed among themselves concerning the gods. The Athenians have set up as 
gods Celeus and Metanira: the Lacedaemonians Menelaus; and they offer sacrifices and hold festivals to 
him, while the men of Ilium cannot endure the very sound of his name, and pay their adoration to Hector. 
The Ceans worship Aristaeus, considering him to be the same as Zeus and Apollo; the Thasians 
Theagenes, a man who committed murder at the Olympic games; the Samians Lysander, notwithstanding 
all the slaughters and all the crimes perpetrated by him; Alcman and Hesiod Medea, and the Cilicians 
Niobe; the Sicilians Philip the son of Butacides; the Amathusians Onesilus; the Carthaginians Hamilcar. 
Time would fail me to enumerate the whole. When, therefore, they differ among themselves concerning 
their gods, why do they bring the charge against us of not agreeing with them? Then look at the practices 
prevailing among the Egyptians: are they not perfectly ridiculous? For in the temples at their solemn 
festivals they beat their breasts as for the dead, and sacrifice to the same beings as gods; and no wonder, 
when they look upon the brutes as gods, and shave themselves when they die, and bury them in temples, 
and make public lamentation. If, then, we are guilty of impiety because we do not practice a piety 
corresponding with theirs, then all cities and all nations are guilty of impiety, for they do not all 
acknowledge the same gods. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE CHRISTIANS DISTINGUISH GOD FROM MATTER 


But grant that they acknowledge the same. What then? Because the multitude, who cannot distinguish 
between matter and God, or see how great is the interval which lies between them, pray to idols made of 
matter, are we therefore, who do distinguish and separate the uncreated and the created, that which is 
and that which is not, that which is apprehended by the understanding and that which is perceived by the 
senses, and who give the fitting name to each of them,—are we to come and worship images? If, indeed, 
matter and God are the same, two names for one thing, then certainly, in not regarding stocks and stones, 
gold and silver, as gods, we are guilty of impiety. But if they are at the greatest possible remove from one 
another—as far asunder as the artist and the materials of his art—why are we called to account? For as is 
the potter and the clay (matter being the clay, and the artist the potter), so is God, the Framer of the 
world, and matter, which is subservient to Him for the purposes of His art. But as the clay cannot become 
vessels of itself without art, so neither did matter, which is capable of taking all forms, receive, apart from 
God the Framer, distinction and shape and order. And as we do not hold the pottery of more worth than 
him who made it, nor the vessels of glass and gold than him who wrought them; but if there is anything 
about them elegant in art we praise the artificer, and it is he who reaps the glory of the vessels: even so 
with matter and God—the glory and honour of the orderly arrangement of the world belongs of right not 
to matter, but to God, the Framer of matter. So that, if we were to regard the various forms of matter as 
gods, we should seem to be without any sense of the true God, because we should be putting the things 
which are dissoluble and perishable on a level with that which is eternal. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE CHRISTIANS DO NOT WORSHIP THE UNIVERSE 


Beautiful without doubt is the world, excelling, as well in its magnitude as in the arrangement of its parts, 
both those in the oblique circle and those about the north, and also in its spherical form. Yet it is not this, 
but its Artificer, that we must worship. For when any of your subjects come to you, they do not neglect to 
pay their homage to you, their rulers and lords, from whom they will obtain whatever they need, and 
address themselves to the magnificence of your palace; but, if they chance to come upon the royal 
residence, they bestow a passing glance of admiration on its beautiful structure: but it is to you yourselves 
that they show honour, as being “all in all.” You sovereigns, indeed, rear and adorn your palaces for 
yourselves; but the world was not created because God needed it; for God is Himself everything to 
Himself,—light unapproachable, a perfect world, spirit, power, reason. If, therefore, the world is an 
instrument in tune, and moving in well-measured time, I adore the Being who gave its harmony, and 
strikes its notes, and sings the accordant strain, and not the instrument. For at the musical contests the 
adjudicators do not pass by the lute-players and crown the lutes. Whether, then, as Plato says, the world 
be a product of divine art, I admire its beauty, and adore the Artificer; or whether it be His essence and 
body, as the Peripatetics affirm, we do not neglect to adore God, who is the cause of the motion of the 
body, and descend “to the poor and weak elements,” adoring in the impassible air (as they term it), 
passible matter; or, if any one apprehends the several parts of the world to be powers of God, we do not 
approach and do homage to the powers, but their Maker and Lord. I do not ask of matter what it has not 
to give, nor passing God by do I pay homage to the elements, which can do nothing more than what they 
were bidden; for, although they are beautiful to look upon, by reason of the art of their Framer, yet they 
still have the nature of matter. And to this view Plato also bears testimony; “for,” says he, “that which is 
called heaven and earth has received many blessings from the Father, but yet partakes of body; hence it 
cannot possibly be free from change.” If, therefore, while I admire the heavens and the elements in 
respect of their art, I do not worship them as gods, knowing that the law of dissolution is upon them, how 
can I call those objects gods of which I know the makers to be men? Attend, I beg, to a few words on this 
subject. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE NAMES OF THE GODS AND THEIR IMAGES ARE BUT OF RECENT DATE 


An apologist must adduce more precise arguments than I have yet given, both concering the names of the 
gods, to show that they are of recent origin, and concerning their images, to show that they are, so to say, 
but of yesterday. You yourselves, however, are thoroughly acquainted with these matters, since you are 
versed in all departments of knowledge, and are beyond all other men familiar with the ancients. I assert, 
then, that it was Orpheus, and Homer, and Hesiod who gave both genealogies and names to those whom 
they call gods. Such, too, is the testimony of Herodotus. “My opinion,” he says, “is that Hesiod and Homer 
preceded me by four hundred years, and no more; and it was they who framed a theogony for the Greeks, 
and gave the gods their names, and assigned them their several honours and functions, and described 
their forms.” Representations of the gods, again, were not in use at all, so long as statuary, and painting, 
and sculpture were unknown; nor did they become common until Saurias the Samian, and Crato the 
Sicyonian, and Cleanthes the Corinthian, and the Corinthian damsel appeared, when drawing in outline 
was invented by Saurias, who sketched a horse in the sun, and painting by Crato, who painted in oil ona 
whitened tablet the outlines of a man and woman; and the art of making figures in relief (koroplathike) 
was invented by the damsel, who, being in love with a person, traced his shadow on a wall as he lay 
asleep, and her father, being delighted with the exactness of the resemblance (he was a potter), carved 
out the sketch and filled it up with clay: this figure is still preserved at Corinth. After these, Daedalus and 
Theodorus the Milesian further invented sculpture and statuary. You perceive, then, that the time since 
representations of form and the making of images began is so short, that we can name the artist of each 
particular god. The image of Artemis at Ephesus, for example, and that of Athena (or rather of Athela, for 
so is she named by those who speak more in the style of the mysteries; for thus was the ancient image 
made of the olive-tree called), and the sitting figure of the same goddess, were made by Endoeus, a pupil 
of Daedalus; the Pythian god was the work of Theodorus and Telecles; and the Delian god and Artemis are 
due to the art of Tectaeus and Angelio; Hera in Samos and in Argos came from the hands of Smilis, and 
the other statues were by Phidias; Aphrodite the courtezan in Cnidus is the production of Praxiteles; 
Asclepius in Epidaurus is the work of Phidias. In a word, of not one of these statues can it be said that it 
was not made by man. If, then, these are gods, why did they not exist from the beginning? Why, in sooth, 
are they younger than those who made them? Why, in sooth, in order to their coming into existence, did 
they need the aid of men and art? They are nothing but earth, and stones, and matter, and curious art. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE GODS THEMSELVES HAVE BEEN CREATED, AS THE POETS CONFESS 


But, since it is affirmed by some that, although these are only images, yet there exist gods in honour of 
whom they are made; and that the supplications and sacrifices presented to the images are to be referred 


to the gods, and are in fact made to the gods; and that there is not any other way of coming to them, for 
“Tis hard for man 
To meet in presence visible a God;” 


and whereas, in proof that such is the fact, they adduce the energies possessed by certain images, let us 
examine into the power attached to their names. And I would beseech you, greatest of emperors, before I 
enter on this discussion, to be indulgent to me while I bring forward true considerations; for it is not my 
design to show the fallacy of idols, but, by disproving the calumnies vented against us, to offer a reason 
for the course of life we follow. May you, by considering yourselves, be able to discover the heavenly 
kingdom also! For as all things are subservient to you, father and son, who have received the kingdom 
from above (for “the king’s soul is in the hand of God,” saith the prophetic Spirit), so to the one God and 
the Logos proceeding from Him, the Son, apprehended by us as inseparable from Him, all things are in 
like manner subjected. This then especially I beg you carefully to consider. The gods, as they affirm, were 
not from the beginning, but every one of them has come into existence just like ourselves. And in this 
opinion they all agree. Homer speaks of 


“Old Oceanus, 
The sire of gods, and Tethys;” 


and Orpheus (who, moreover, was the first to invent their names, and recounted their births, and narrated 
the exploits of each, and is believed by them to treat with greater truth than others of divine things, whom 
Homer himself follows in most matters, especially in reference to the gods)—he, too, has fixed their first 
origin to be from water:— 


“Oceanus, the origin of all.” 


For, according to him, water was the beginning of all things, and from water mud was formed, and from 
both was produced an animal, a dragon with the head of a lion growing to it, and between the two heads 
there was the face of a god, named Heracles and Kronos. This Heracles generated an egg of enormous 
size, which, on becoming full, was, by the powerful friction of its generator, burst into two, the part at the 
top receiving the form of heaven (ouranos), and the lower part that of earth (ge). The goddess Ge 
moreover, came forth with a body; and Ouranos, by his union with Ge, begat females, Clotho, Lachesis, 
and Atropos; and males, the hundred-handed Cottys, Gyges, Briareus, and the Cyclopes Brontes, and 
Steropes, and Argos, whom also he bound and hurled down to Tartarus, having learnt that he was to be 
ejected from his government by his children; whereupon Ge, being enraged, brought forth the Titans. 


“The godlike Gaia bore to Ouranos 
Sons who are by the name of Titans known, 
Because they vengeance took on Ouranos, 


Majestic, glitt’ring with his starry crown.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE PHILOSOPHERS AGREE WITH THE POETS RESPECTING THE GODS 


Such was the beginning of the existence both of their gods and of the universe. Now what are we to make 
of this? For each of those things to which divinity is ascribed is conceived of as having existed from the 
first. For, if they have come into being, having previously had no existence, as those say who treat of the 
gods, they do not exist. For, a thing is either uncreated and eternal, or created and perishable. Nor do I 
think one thing and the philosophers another. “What is that which always is, and has no origin; or what is 
that which has been originated, yet never is?” Discoursing of the intelligible and the sensible, Plato 
teaches that that which always is, the intelligible, is unoriginated, but that which is not, the sensible, is 
originated, beginning to be and ceasing to exist. In like manner, the Stoics also say that all things will be 
burnt up and will again exist, the world receiving another beginning. But if, although there is, according 
to them, a twofold cause, one active and governing, namely providence, the other passive and changeable, 
namely matter, it is nevertheless impossible for the world, even though under the care of Providence, to 
remain in the same state, because it is created—how can the constitution of these gods remain, who are 
not self-existent, but have been originated? And in what are the gods superior to matter, since they derive 
their constitution from water? But not even water, according to them, is the beginning of all things. From 
simple and homogeneous elements what could be constituted? Moreover, matter requires an artificer, and 
the artificer requires matter. For how could figures be made without matter or an artificer? Neither, 
again, is it reasonable that matter should be older than God; for the efficient cause must of necessity exist 
before the things that are made. 


CHAPTER XX 
ABSURD REPRESENTATIONS OF THE GODS 


If the absurdity of their theology were confined to saying that the gods were created, and owed their 
constitution to water, since I have demonstrated that nothing is made which is not also liable to 
dissolution, I might proceed to the remaining charges. But, on the one hand, they have described their 
bodily forms: speaking of Hercules, for instance, as a god in the shape of a dragon coiled up; of others as 
hundred-handed; of the daughter of Zeus, whom he begat of his mother Rhea; or of Demeter, as having 
two eyes in the natural order, and two in her forehead, and the face of an animal on the back part of her 
neck, and as having also horns, so that Rhea, frightened at her monster of a child, fled from her, and did 
not give her the breast (thele), whence mystically she is called Athela, but commonly Phersephone and 
Kore, though she is not the same as Athena, who is called Kore from the pupil of the eye;—and, on the 
other hand, they have described their admirable achievements, as they deem them: how Kronos, for 
instance, mutilated his father, and hurled him down from his chariot, and how he murdered his children, 
and swallowed the males of them; and how Zeus bound his father, and cast him down to Tartarus, as did 
Ouranos also to his sons, and fought with the Titans for the government; and how he persecuted his 
mother Rhea when she refused to wed him, and, she becoming a she-dragon, and he himself being 
changed into a dragon, bound her with what is called the Herculean knot, and accomplished his purpose, 
of which fact the rod of Hermes is a symbol; and again, how he violated his daughter Phersephone, in this 
case also assuming the form of a dragon, and became the father of Dionysus. In face of narrations like 
these, I must say at least this much, What that is becoming or useful is there in such a history, that we 
must believe Kronos, Zeus, Kore, and the rest, to be gods? Is it the descriptions of their bodies? Why, what 
man of judgment and reflection will believe that a viper was begotten by a god (thus Orpheus:— 


“But from the sacred womb Phanes begat 
Another offspring, horrible and fierce, 

In sight a frightful viper, on whose head 

Were hairs: its face was comely; but the rest, 
From the neck downwards, bore the aspect dire 
Of a dread dragon” ); 


or who will admit that Phanes himself, being a first-born god (for he it was that was produced from the 
egg), has the body or shape of a dragon, or was swallowed by Zeus, that Zeus might be too large to be 
contained? For if they differ in no respect from the lowest brutes (since it is evident that the Deity must 
differ from the things of earth and those that are derived from matter), they are not gods. How, then, I 
ask, can we approach them as suppliants, when their origin resembles that of cattle, and they themselves 
have the form of brutes, and are ugly to behold? 


CHAPTER XXI 
IMPURE LOVES ASCRIBED TO THE GODS 


But should it be said that they only had fleshly forms, and possess blood and seed, and the affections of 
anger and sexual desire, even then we must regard such assertions as nonsensical and ridiculous; for 
there is neither anger, nor desire and appetite, nor procreative seed, in gods. Let them, then, have fleshly 
forms, but let them be superior to wrath and anger, that Athena may not be seen 

“Burning with rage and inly wroth with Jove;” 

nor Hera appear thus:— 

“Juno’s breast 

Could not contain her rage.” 

And let them be superior to grief:— 

“A woful sight mine eyes behold: a man 

I love in flight around the walls! My heart 


For Hector grieves.” 


For I call even men rude and stupid who give way to anger and grief. But when the “father of men and 
gods” mourns for his son,— 


“Woe, woe! that fate decrees my best belov’d 

Sarpedon, by Patroclus’ hand to fall;” 

and is not able while he mourns to rescue him from his peril:— 
“The son of Jove, yet Jove preserv’d him not;” 


who would not blame the folly of those who, with tales like these, are lovers of the gods, or rather, live 
without any god? Let them have fleshly forms, but let not Aphrodite be wounded by Diomedes in her body: 


“The haughty son of Tydeus, Diomed, 

Hath wounded me;” 

or by Ares in her soul:— 

“Me, awkward me, she scorns; and yields her charms 

To that fair lecher, the strong god of arms.” 

“The weapon pierced the flesh.” 

He who was terrible in battle, the ally of Zeus against the Titans, is shown to be weaker than Diomedes:— 
“He raged, as Mars, when brandishing his spear.” 


Hush! Homer, a god never rages. But you describe the god to me as blood-stained, and the bane of 
mortals:— 


“Mars, Mars, the bane of mortals, stained with blood;” 

and you tell of his adultery and his bonds:— 

“Then, nothing loth, th’ enamour’d fair he led, 

And sunk transported on the conscious bed. 

Down rushed the toils.” 

Do they not pour forth impious stuff of this sort in abundance concerning the gods? Ouranos is mutilated; 
Kronos is bound, and thrust down to Tartarus; the Titans revolt; Styx dies in battle: yea, they even 
represent them as mortal; they are in love with one another; they are in love with human beings:— 
“AEneas, amid Ida’s jutting peaks, 


Immortal Venus to Anchises bore.” 


Are they not in love? Do they not suffer? Nay, verily, they are gods, and desire cannot touch them! Even 
though a god assume flesh in pursuance of a divine purpose, he is therefore the slave of desire. 


“For never yet did such a flood of love, 

For goddess or for mortal, fill my soul; 

Not for Ixion’s beauteous wife, who bore 
Pirithoeus, sage in council as the gods; 

Nor the neat-footed maiden Danaee, 

A crisius’ daughter, her who Perseus bore, 
Th’ observ’d of all; nor noble Phoenix’ child; 
a vtech ts nor for Semele; 

Nor for Alcmena fair; .. . 

No, nor for Ceres, golden-tressed queen; 


Nor for Latona bright; nor for thyself.” 


He is created, he is perishable, with no trace of a god in him. Nay, they are even the hired servants of 
men:— 


‘Admetus’ halls, in which I have endured 

To praise the menial table, though a god.” 

And they tend cattle:— 

“And coming to this land, I cattle fed, 

For him that was my host, and kept this house.” 


Admetus, therefore, was superior to the god. prophet and wise one, and who canst foresee for others the 
things that shall be, thou didst not divine the slaughter of thy beloved, but didst even kill him with thine 
own hand, dear as he was:— 


“And I believed Apollo’s mouth divine 

Was full of truth, as well as prophet’s art.” 

(AEschylus is reproaching Apollo for being a false prophet:)— 
“The very one who sings while at the feast, 

The one who said these things, alas! is he 


Who slew my son.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
PRETENDED SYMBOLICAL EXPLANATIONS 


But perhaps these things are poetic vagary, and there is some natural explanation of them, such as this by 
Empedocles:— 


“Let Jove be fire, and Juno source of life, 
With Pluto and Nestis, who bathes with tears 
The human founts.” 


If, then, Zeus is fire, and Hera the earth, and Aidoneus the air, and Ne stis water, and these are elements 
—fire, water, air—none of them is a god, neither Zeus, nor Hera, nor Aidoneus; for from matter separated 
into parts by God is their constitution and origin:— 


“Fire, water, earth, and the air’s gentle height, 
And harmony with these.” 


Here are things which without harmony cannot abide; which would be brought to ruin by strife: how then 
can any one say that they are gods? Friendship, according to Empedocles, has an aptitude to govern, 
things that are compounded are governed, and that which is apt to govern has the dominion; so that if we 
make the power of the governed and the governing one and the same, we shall be, unawares to ourselves, 
putting perishable and fluctuating and changeable matter on an equality with the uncreated, and eternal, 
and ever self-accordant God. Zeus is, according to the Stoics, the fervid part of nature; Hera is the air 
(aer)—the very name, if it be joined to itself, signifying this; Poseidon is what is drunk (water, posis). But 
these things are by different persons explained of natural objects in different ways. Some call Zeus 
twofold masculine-feminine air; others the season which brings about mild weather, on which account it 
was that he alone escaped from Kronos. But to the Stoics it may be said, If you acknowledge one God, the 
supreme and uncreated and eternal One, and as many compound bodies as there are changes of matter, 
and say that the Spirit of God, which pervades matter, obtains according to its variations a diversity of 
names, the forms of matter will become the body of God; but when the elements are destroyed in the 
conflagration, the names will necessarily perish along with the forms, the Spirit of God alone remaining. 
Who, then, can believe that those bodies, of which the variation according to matter is allied to 
corruption, are gods? But to those who say that Kronos is time, and Rhea the earth, and that she becomes 
pregnant by Kronos, and brings forth, whence she is regarded as the mother of all; and that he begets and 
devours his offspring; and that the mutilation is the intercourse of the male with the female, which cuts 
off the seed and casts it into the womb, and generates a human being, who has in himself the sexual 
desire, which is Aphrodite; and that the madness of Kronos is the turn of season, which destroys animate 
and inanimate things; and that the bonds and Tartarus are time, which is changed by seasons and 


disappears;—to such persons we say, If Kronos is time, he changes; if a season, he turns about; if 
darkness, or frost, or the moist part of nature, none of these is abiding; but the Deity is immortal, and 
immoveable, and unalterable: so that neither is Kronos nor his image God. As regards Zeus again: If he is 
air, born of Kronos, of which the male part is called Zeus and the female Hera (whence both sister and 
wife), he is subject to change; if a season, he turns about: but the Deity neither changes nor shifts about. 
But why should I trespass on your patience by saying more, when you know so well what has been said by 
each of those who have resolved these things into nature, or what various writers have thought 
concerning nature, or what they say concerning Athena, whom they affirm to be the wisdom (phronesis) 
pervading all things; and concerning Isis, whom they call the birth of all time (phusis aionos), from whom 
all have sprung, and by whom all exist; or concerning Osiris, on whose murder by Typhon his brother Isis 
with her son Orus sought after his limbs, and finding them honoured them with a sepulchre, which 
sepulchre is to this day called the tomb of Osiris? For whilst they wander up and down about the forms of 
matter, they miss to find the God who can only be beheld by the reason, while they deify the elements and 
their several parts, applying different names to them at different times: calling the sowing of the corn, for 
instance, Osiris (hence they say, that in the mysteries, on the finding of the members of his body, or the 
fruits, Isis is thus addressed: We have found, we wish thee joy), the fruit of the vine Dionysus, the vine 
itself Semele, the heat of the sun the thunderbolt. And yet, in fact, they who refer the fables to actual 
gods, do anything rather than add to their divine character; for they do not perceive, that by the very 
defence they make for the gods, they confirm the things which are alleged concerning them. What have 
Europa, and the bull, and the swan, and Leda, to do with the earth and air, that the abominable 
intercourse of Zeus with them should be taken for the intercourse of the earth and air? But missing to 
discover the greatness of God, and not being able to rise on high with their reason (for they have no 
affinity for the heavenly place), they pine away among the forms of matter, and rooted to the earth, deify 
the changes of the elements: just as if any one should put the ship he sailed in the place of the steersman. 
But as the ship, although equipped with everything, is of no use if it have not a steersman, so neither are 
the elements, though arranged in perfect order, of any service apart from the providence of God. For the 
ship will not sail of itself; and the elements without their Framer will not move. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
OPINIONS OF THALES AND PLATO 


You may say, however, since you excel all men in understanding, How comes it to pass, then, that some of 
the idols manifest power, if those to whom we erect the statues are not gods? For it is not likely that 
images destitute of life and motion can of themselves do anything without a mover. That in various places, 
cities, and nations, certain effects are brought about in the name of idols, we are far from denying. None 
the more, however, if some have received benefit, and others, on the contrary, suffered harm, shall we 
deem those to be gods who have produced the effects in either case. But I have made careful inquiry, both 
why it is that you think the idols to have this power, and who they are that, usurping their names, produce 
the effects. It is necessary for me, however, in attempting to show who they are that produce the effects 
ascribed to the idols, and that they are not gods, to have recourse to some witnesses from among the 
philosophers. First Thales, as those who have accurately examined his opinions report, divides [superior 
beings] into God, demons, and heroes. God he recognises as the Intelligence (nous) of the world; by 
demons he understands beings possessed of soul (psuchikai); and by heroes the separated souls of men, 
the good being the good souls, and the bad the worthless. Plato again, while withholding his assent on 
other points, also divides [superior beings] into the uncreated God and those produced by the uncreated 
One for the adornment of heaven, the planets, and the fixed stars, and into demons; concerning which 
demons, while he does not think fit to speak himself, he thinks that those ought to be listened to who have 
spoken about them. “To speak concerning the other demons, and to know their origin, is beyond our 
powers; but we ought to believe those who have before spoken, the descendants of gods, as they say—and 
surely they must be well acquainted with their own ancestors: it is impossible, therefore, to disbelieve the 
sons of gods, even though they speak without probable or convincing proofs; but as they profess to tell of 
their own family affairs, we are bound, in pursuance of custom, to believe them. In this way, then, let us 
hold and speak as they do concerning the origin of the gods themselves. Of Ge and Ouranos were born 
Oceanus and Tethys; and of these Phorcus, Kronos, and Rhea, and the rest; and of Kronos and Rhea, Zeus, 
Hera, and all the others, who, we know, are all called their brothers; besides other descendants again of 
these.” Did, then, he who had contemplated the eternal Intelligence and God who is apprehended by 
reason, and declared His attributes—His real existence, the simplicity of His nature, the good that flows 
forth from Him that is truth, and discoursed of primal power, and how “all things are about the King of all, 
and all things exist for His sake, and He is the cause of all;” and about two and three, that He is “the 
second moving about the seconds, and the third about the thirds;”—did this man think, that to learn the 
truth concerning those who are said to have been produced from sensible things, namely earth and 
heaven, was a task transcending his powers? It is not to be believed for a moment. But because he 
thought it impossible to believe that gods beget and are brought forth, since everything that begins to be 
is followed by an end, and (for this is much more difficult) to change the views of the multitude, who 
receive the fables without examination, on this account it was that he declared it to be beyond his powers 
to know and to speak concerning the origin of the other demons, since he was unable either to admit or 
teach that gods were begotten. And as regards that saying of his, “The great sovereign in heaven, Zeus, 


driving a winged car, advances first, ordering and managing all things, and there follow him a host of gods 
and demons,” this does not refer to the Zeus who is said to have sprung from Kronos; for here the name is 
given to the Maker of the universe. This is shown by Plato himself: not being able to designate Him by 
another title that should be suitable, he availed himself of the popular name, not as peculiar to God, but 
for distinctness, because it is not possible to discourse of God to all men as fully as one might; and he 
adds at the same time the epithet “Great,” so as to distinguish the heavenly from the earthly, the 
uncreated from the created, who is younger than heaven and earth, and younger than the Cretans, who 
stole him away, that he might not be killed by his father. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
CONCERNING THE ANGELS AND GIANTS 


What need is there, in speaking to you who have searched into every department of knowledge, to 
mention the poets, or to examine opinions of another kind? Let it suffice to say thus much. If the poets and 
philosophers did not acknowledge that there is one God, and concerning these gods were not of opinion, 
some that they are demons, others that they are matter, and others that they once were men,—there 
might be some show of reason for our being harassed as we are, since we employ language which makes a 
distinction between God and matter, and the natures of the two. For, as we acknowledge a God, and a Son 
his Logos, and a Holy Spirit, united in essence,—the Father, the Son, the Spirit, because the Son is the 
Intelligence, Reason, Wisdom of the Father, and the Spirit an effluence, as light from fire; so also do we 
apprehend the existence of other powers, which exercise dominion about matter, and by means of it, and 
one in particular, which is hostile to God: not that anything is really opposed to God, like strife to 
friendship, according to Empedocles, and night to day, according to the appearing and disappearing of the 
stars (for even if anything had placed itself in opposition to God, it would have ceased to exist, its 
structure being destroyed by the power and might of God), but that to the good that is in God, which 
belongs of necessity to Him, and co-exists with Him, as colour with body, without which it has no existence 
(not as being part of it, but as an attendant property co-existing with it, united and blended, just as it is 
natural for fire to be yellow and the ether dark blue),—to the good that is in God, I say, the spirit which is 
about matter, who was created by God, just as the other angels were created by Him, and entrusted with 
the control of matter and the forms of matter, is opposed. For this is the office of the angels,—to exercise 
providence for God over the things created and ordered by Him; so that God may have the universal and 
general providence of the whole, while the particular parts are provided for by the angels appointed over 
them. Just as with men, who have freedom of choice as to both virtue and vice (for you would not either 
honour the good or punish the bad, unless vice and virtue were in their own power; and some are diligent 
in the matters entrusted to them by you, and others faithless), so is it among the angels. Some, free 
agents, you will observe, such as they were created by God, continued in those things for which God had 
made and over which He had ordained them; but some outraged both the constitution of their nature and 
the government entrusted to them: namely, this ruler of matter and its various forms, and others of those 
who were placed about this first firmament (you know that we say nothing without witnesses, but state 
the things which have been declared by the prophets); these fell into impure love of virgins, and were 
subjugated by the flesh, and he became negligent and wicked in the management of the things entrusted 
to him. Of these lovers of virgins, therefore, were begotten those who are called giants. And if something 
has been said by the poets, too, about the giants, be not surprised at this: worldly wisdom and divine 
differ as much from each other as truth and plausibility: the one is of heaven and the other of earth; and 
indeed, according to the prince of matter,— 


“We know we oft speak lies that look like truths.” 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE POETS AND PHILOSOPHERS HAVE DENIED A DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


These angels, then, who have fallen from heaven, and haunt the air and the earth, and are no longer able 
to rise to heavenly things, and the souls of the giants, which are the demons who wander about the world, 
perform actions similar, the one (that is, the demons) to the natures they have received, the other (that is, 
the angels) to the appetites they have indulged. But the prince of matter, as may be seen merely from 
what transpires, exercises a control and management contrary to the good that is in God:— 

“Ofttimes this anxious thought has crossed my mind, 

Whether ‘tis chance or deity that rules 

The small affairs of men; and, spite of hope 

As well as justice, drives to exile some 


Stripped of all means of life, while others still 


Continue to enjoy prosperity.” 


Prosperity and adversity, contrary to hope and justice, made it impossible for Euripides to say to whom 
belongs the administration of earthly affairs, which is of such a kind that one might say of it:— 


“How then, while seeing these things, can we say 
There is a race of gods, or yield to laws?” 


The same thing led Aristotle to say that the things below the heaven are not under the care of Providence, 
although the eternal providence of God concerns itself equally with us below,— 


“The earth, let willingness move her or not, 
Must herbs produce, and thus sustain my flocks,”— 


and addresses itself to the deserving individually, according to truth and not according to opinion; and all 
other things, according to the general constitution of nature, are provided for by the law of reason. But 
because the demoniac movements and operations proceeding from the adverse spirit produce these 
disorderly sallies, and moreover move men, some in one way and some in another, as individuals and as 
nations, separately and in common, in accordance with the tendency of matter on the one hand, and of the 
affinity for divine things on the other, from within and from without,—some who are of no mean reputation 
have therefore thought that this universe is constituted without any definite order, and is driven hither 
and thither by an irrational chance. But they do not understand, that of those things which belong to the 
constitution of the whole world there is nothing out of order or neglected, but that each one of them has 
been produced by reason, and that, therefore, they do not transgress the order prescribed to them; and 
that man himself, too, so far as He that made him is concerned, is well ordered, both by his original 
nature, which has one common character for all, and by the constitution of his body, which does not 
transgress the law imposed upon it, and by the termination of his life, which remains equal and common 
to all alike; but that, according to the character peculiar to himself and the operation of the ruling prince 
and of the demons his followers, he is impelled and moved in this direction or in that, notwithstanding 
that all possess in common the same original constitution of mind. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE DEMONS ALLURE MEN TO THE WORSHIP OF IMAGES 


They who draw men to idols, then, are the aforesaid demons, who are eager for the blood of the sacrifices, 
and lick them; but the gods that please the multitude, and whose names are given to the images, were 
men, as may be learned from their history. And that it is the demons who act under their names, is proved 
by the nature of their operations. For some castrate, as Rhea; others wound and slaughter, as Artemis; the 
Tauric goddess puts all strangers to death. I pass over those who lacerate with knives and scourges of 
bones, and shall not attempt to describe all the kinds of demons; for it is not the part of a god to incite to 
things against nature. 


“But when the demon plots against a man, 
He first inflicts some hurt upon his mind.” 


But God, being perfectly good, is eternally doing good. That, moreover, those who exert the power are not 
the same as those to whom the statues are erected, very strong evidence is afforded by Troas and Parium. 
The one has statues of Neryllinus, a man of our own times; and Parium of Alexander and Proteus: both the 
sepulchre and the statue of Alexander are still in the forum. The other statues of Neryllinus, then, are a 
public ornament, if indeed a city can be adorned by such objects as these; but one of them is supposed to 
utter oracles and to heal the sick, and on this account the people of the Troad offer sacrifices to this 
statue, and overlay it with gold, and hang chaplets upon it. But of the statues of Alexander and Proteus 
(the latter, you are aware, threw himself into the fire near Olympia), that of Proteus is likewise said to 
utter oracles; and to that of Alexander— 


“Wretched Paris, though in form so fair, 
Thou slave of woman’”— 


sacrifices are offered and festivals are held at the public cost, as to a god who can hear. Is it, then, 
Neryllinus, and Proteus, and Alexander who exert these energies in connection with the statues, or is it 
the nature of the matter itself? But the matter is brass. And what can brass do of itself, which may be 
made again into a different form, as Amasis treated the footpan, as told by Herodotus? And Neryllinus, 
and Proteus, and Alexander, what good are they to the sick? For what the image is said now to effect, it 
effected when Neryllinus was alive and sick. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
ARTIFICES OF THE DEMONS 


What then? In the first place, the irrational and fantastic movements of the soul about opinions produce a 
diversity of images (eidola) from time to time: some they derive from matter, and some they fashion and 
bring forth for themselves; and this happens to a soul especially when it partakes of the material spirit 
and becomes mingled with it, looking not at heavenly things and their Maker, but downwards to earthly 
things, wholly at the earth, as being now mere flesh and blood, and no longer pure spirit. These irrational 
and fantastic movements of the soul, then, give birth to empty visions in the mind, by which it becomes 
madly set on idols. When, too, a tender and susceptible soul, which has no knowledge or experience of 
sounder doctrines, and is unaccustomed to contemplate truth, and to consider thoughtfully the Father and 
Maker of all things, gets impressed with false opinions respecting itself, then the demons who hover about 
matter, greedy of sacrificial odours and the blood of victims, and ever ready to lead men into error, avail 
themselves of these delusive movements of the souls of the multitude; and, taking possession of their 
thoughts, cause to flow into the mind empty visions as if coming from the idols and the statues; and when, 
too, a soul of itself, as being immortal, moves comformably to reason, either predicting the future or 
healing the present, the demons claim the glory for themselves. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE HEATHEN GODS WERE SIMPLY MEN 


But it is perhaps necessary, in accordance with what has already been adduced, to say a little about their 
names. Herodotus, then, and Alexander the son of Philip, in his letter to his mother (and each of them is 
said to have conversed with the priests at Heliopolis, and Memphis, and Thebes), affirm that they learnt 
from them that the gods had been men. Herodotus speaks thus: “Of such a nature were, they said, the 
beings represented by these images, they were very far indeed from being gods. However, in the times 
anterior to them it was otherwise; then Egypt had gods for its rulers, who dwelt upon the earth with men, 
one being always supreme above the rest. The last of these was Horus the son of Osiris, called by the 
Greeks Apollo. He deposed Typhon, and ruled over Egypt as its last god-king. Osiris is named Dionysus 
(Bacchus) by the Greeks.” “Almost all the names of the gods came into Greece from Egypt.” Apollo was 
the son of Dionysus and Isis, as Herodotus likewise affirms: “According to the Egyptians, Apollo and Diana 
are the children of Bacchus and Isis; while Latona is their nurse and their preserver.” These beings of 
heavenly origin they had for their first kings: partly from ignorance of the true worship of the Deity, partly 
from gratitude for their government, they esteemed them as gods together with their wives. “The male 
kine, if clean, and the male calves, are used for sacrifice by the Egyptians universally; but the females, 
they are not allowed to sacrifice, since they are sacred to Isis. The statue of this goddess has the form of a 
woman but with horns like a cow, resembling those of the Greek representations of Io.” And who can be 
more deserving of credit in making these statements, than those who in family succession son from father, 
received not only the priesthood, but also the history? For it is not likely that the priests, who make it 
their business to commend the idols to men’s reverence, would assert falsely that they were men. If 
Herodotus alone had said that the Egyptians spoke in their histories of the gods as of men, when he says, 
“What they told me concerning their religion it is not my intention to repeat, except only the names of 
their deities, things of very trifling importance,” it would behove us not to credit even Herodotus as being 
a fabulist. But as Alexander and Hermes surnamed Trismegistus, who shares with them in the attribute of 
eternity, and innumerable others, not to name them individually, [declare the same], no room is left even 
for doubt that they, being kings, were esteemed gods. That they were men, the most learned of the 
Egyptians also testify, who, while saying that ether, earth, sun, moon, are gods, regard the rest as mortal 
men, and the temples as their sepulchres. Apollodorus, too, asserts the same thing in his treatise 
concerning the gods. But Herodotus calls even their sufferings mysteries. “The ceremonies at the feast of 
Isis in the city of Busiris have been already spoken of. It is there that the whole multitude, both of men 
and women, many thousands in number, beat themselves at the close of the sacrifice in honour of a god 
whose name a religious scruple forbids me to mention.” If they are gods, they are also immortal; but if 
people are beaten for them, and their sufferings are mysteries, they are men, as Herodotus himself says: 
“Here, too, in this same precinct of Minerva at Sais, is the burial-place of one whom I think it not right to 
mention in such a connection. It stands behind the temple against the back wall, which it entirely covers. 
There are also some large stone obelisks in the enclosure, and there is a lake near them, adorned with an 
edging of stone. In form it is circular, and in size, as it seemed to me, about equal to the lake at Delos 
called the Hoop. On this lake it is that the Egyptians represent by night his sufferings whose name I 
refrain from mentioning, and this representation they call their mysteries.” And not only is the sepulchre 
of Osiris shown, but also his embalming: “When a body is brought to them, they show the bearer various 
models of corpses made in wood, and painted so as to resemble nature. The most perfect is said to be 
after the manner of him whom I do not think it religious to name in connection with such a matter.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
PROOF OF THE SAME FROM THE POETS 


But among the Greeks, also, those who are eminent in poetry and history say the same thing. Thus of 
Heracles:— 


“That lawless wretch, that man of brutal strength, 
Deaf to Heaven's voice, the social rite transgressed.” 


Such being his nature, deservedly did he go mad, and deservedly did he light the funeral pile and burn 
himself to death. Of Asklepius, Hesiod says:— 


“The mighty father both of gods and men 

Was filled with wrath, and from Olympus’ top 

With flaming thunderbolt cast down and slew 

Latona’s well-lov’d son—such was his ire.” 

And Pindar:— 

“But even wisdom is ensnared by gain. 

The brilliant bribe of gold seen in the hand 

Ev’n him perverted: therefore Kronos’ son 

With both hands quickly stopp’d his vital breath, 

And by a bolt of fire ensured his doom.” 

Either, therefore, they were gods and did not hanker after gold— 

“O gold, the fairest prize to mortal men, 

Which neither mother equals in delight, 

Nor children dear”— 

for the Deity is in want of nought, and is superior to carnal desire, nor did they die; or, having been born 
men, they were wicked by reason of ignorance, and overcome by love of money. What more need I say, or 
refer to Castor, or Pollux, or Amphiaraus, who, having been born, so to speak, only the other day, men of 


men, are looked upon as gods, when they imagine even Ino after her madness and its consequent 
sufferings to have become a goddess? 


“Sea-rovers will her name Leucothea.” 
And her son:— 


“August Palaemon, sailors will invoke.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


REASONS WHY DIVINITY HAS BEEN ASCRIBED TO MEN 


For if detestable and god-hated men had the reputation of being gods, and the daughter of Derceto, 
Semiramis, a lascivious and blood-stained woman, was esteemed a Syria goddess; and if, on account of 
Derceto, the Syrians worship doves and Semiramis (for, a thing impossible, a woman was changed into a 
dove: the story is in Ctesias), what wonder if some should be called gods by their people on the ground of 
their rule and sovereignty (the Sibyl, of whom Plato also makes mention, says:— 

“It was the generation then the tenth, 

Of men endow’d with speech, since forth the flood 

Had burst upon the men of former times, 

And Kronos, Japetus, and Titan reigned, 

Whom men, of Ouranos and Gaia 


Proclaimed the noblest sons, and named them so, 


Because of men endowed with gift of speech 


They were the first”); 


and others for their strength, as Heracles and Perseus; and others for their art, as Asclepius? Those, 
therefore, to whom either the subjects gave honour or the rulers themselves [assumed it], obtained the 
name, some from fear, others from revenge. Thus Antinous, through the benevolence of your ancestors 
towards their subjects, came to be regarded as a god. But those who came after adopted the worship 
without examination. 


“The Cretans always lie; for they, O king, 
Have built a tomb to thee who art not dead.” 


Though you believe, O Callimachus, in the nativity of Zeus, you do not believe in his sepulchre; and whilst 
you think to obscure the truth, you in fact proclaim him dead, even to those who are ignorant; and if you 
see the cave, you call to mind the childbirth of Rhea; but when you see the coffin, you throw a shadow 
over his death, not considering that the unbegotten God alone is eternal. For either the tales told by the 
multitude and the poets about the gods are unworthy of credit, and the reverence shown them is 
superfluous (for those do not exist, the tales concerning whom are untrue); or if the births, the amours, 
the murders, the thefts, the castrations, the thunderbolts, are true, they no longer exist, having ceased to 
be since they were born, having previously had no being. And on what principle must we believe some 
things and disbelieve others, when the poets have written their stories in order to gain greater veneration 
for them? For surely those through whom they have got to be considered gods, and who have striven to 
represent their deeds as worthy of reverence, cannot have invented their sufferings. That, therefore, we 
are not atheists, acknowledging as we do God the Maker of this universe and His Logos, has been proved 
according to my ability, if not according to the importance of the subject. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
CONFUTATION OF THE OTHER CHARGES BROUGHT AGAINST THE CHRISTIANS 


But they have further also made up stories against us of impious feasts and forbidden intercourse 
between the sexes, both that they may appear to themselves to have rational grounds of hatred, and 
because they think either by fear to lead us away from our way of life, or to render the rulers harsh and 
inexorable by the magnitude of the charges they bring. But they lose their labour with those who know 
that from of old it has been the custom, and not in our time only, for vice to make war on virtue. Thus 
Pythagoras, with three hundred others, was burnt to death; Heraclitus and Democritus were banished, the 
one from the city of the Ephesians, the other from Abdera, because he was charged with being mad; and 
the Athenians condemned Socrates to death. But as they were none the worse in respect of virtue because 
of the opinion of the multitude, so neither does the undiscriminating calumny of some persons cast any 
shade upon us as regards rectitude of life, for with God we stand in good repute. Nevertheless, I will meet 
these charges also, although I am well assured that by what has been already said I have cleared myself 
to you. For as you excel all men in intelligence, you know that those whose life is directed towards God as 
its rule, so that each one among us may be blameless and irreproachable before Him, will not entertain 
even the thought of the slightest sin. For if we believed that we should live only the present life, then we 
might be suspected of sinning, through being enslaved to flesh and blood, or overmastered by gain or 
carnal desire; but since we know that God is witness to what we think and what we say both by night and 
by day, and that He, being Himself light, sees all things in our heart, we are persuaded that when we are 
removed from the present life we shall live another life, better than the present one, and heavenly, not 
earthly (since we shall abide near God, and with God, free from all change or suffering in the soul, not as 
flesh, even though we shall have flesh, but as heavenly spirit), or, falling with the rest, a worse one and in 
fire; for God has not made us as sheep or beasts of burden, a mere by-work, and that we should perish 
and be annihilated. On these grounds it is not likely that we should wish to do evil, or deliver ourselves 
over to the great Judge to be punished. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
ELEVATED MORALITY OF THE CHRISTIANS 


It is, however, nothing wonderful that they should get up tales about us such as they tell of their own 
gods, of the incidents of whose lives they make mysteries. But it behoved them, if they meant to condemn 
shameless and promiscuous intercourse, to hate either Zeus, who begat children of his mother Rhea and 
his daughter Kore, and took his own sister to wife, or Orpheus, the inventor of these tales, which made 
Zeus more unholy and detestable than Thyestes himself; for the latter defiled his daughter in pursuance of 
an oracle, and when he wanted to obtain the kingdom and avenge himself. But we are so far from 
practising promiscuous intercourse, that it is not lawful among us to indulge even a lustful look. “For,” 
saith He, “he that looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery already in his heart.” 
Those, then, who are forbidden to look at anything more than that for which God formed the eyes, which 
were intended to be a light to us, and to whom a wanton look is adultery, the eyes being made for other 
purposes, and who are to be called to account for their very thoughts, how can any one doubt that such 


persons practice self-control? For our account lies not with human laws, which a bad man can evade (at 
the outset I proved to you, sovereign lords, that our doctrine is from the teaching of God), but we have a 
law which makes the measure of rectitude to consist in dealing with our neighbour as ourselves. On this 
account, too, according to age, we recognise some as sons and daughters, others we regard as brothers 
and sisters, and to the more advanced in life we give the honour due to fathers and mothers. On behalf of 
those, then, to whom we apply the names of brothers and sisters, and other designations of relationship, 
we exercise the greatest care that their bodies should remain undefiled and uncorrupted; for the Logos 
again says to us, “If any one kiss a second time because it has given him pleasure, [he sins];” adding, 
“Therefore the kiss, or rather the salutation, should be given with the greatest care, since, if there be 
mixed with it the least defilement of thought, it excludes us from eternal life.” 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 
CHASTITY OF THE CHRISTIANS WITH RESPECT TO MARRIAGE 


Therefore, having the hope of eternal life, we despise the things of this life, even to the pleasures of the 
soul, each of us reckoning her his wife whom he has married according to the laws laid down by us, and 
that only for the purpose of having children. For as the husbandman throwing the seed into the ground 
awaits the harvest, not sowing more upon it, so to us the procreation of children is the measure of our 
indulgence in appetite. Nay, you would find many among us, both men and women, growing old 
unmarried, in hope of living in closer communion with God. But if the remaining in virginity and in the 
state of an eunuch brings nearer to God, while the indulgence of carnal thought and desire leads away 
from Him, in those cases in which we shun the thoughts, much more do we reject the deeds. For we 
bestow our attention, not on the study of words, but on the exhibition and teaching of actions,—that a 
person should either remain as he was born, or be content with one marriage; for a second marriage is 
only a specious adultery. “For whosoever puts away his wife,” says He, “and marries another, commits 
adultery;” not permitting a man to send her away whose virginity he has brought to an end, nor to marry 
again. For he who deprives himself of his first wife, even though she be dead, is a cloaked adulterer, 
resisting the hand of God, because in the beginning God made one man and one woman, and dissolving 
the strictest union of flesh with flesh, formed for the intercourse of the race. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE VAST DIFFERENCE IN MORALS BETWEEN THE CHRISTIANS AND THEIR ACCUSERS 


But though such is our character (Oh! why should I speak of things unfit to be uttered?), the things said of 
us are an example of the proverb, “The harlot reproves the chaste.” For those who have set up a market 
for fornication and established infamous resorts for the young for every kind of vile pleasure,—who do not 
abstain even from males, males with males committing shocking abominations, outraging all the noblest 
and comeliest bodies in all sorts of ways, so dishonouring the fair workmanship of God (for beauty on 
earth is not self-made, but sent hither by the hand and will of God),—these men, I say, revile us for the 
very things which they are conscious of themselves, and ascribe to their own gods, boasting of them as 
noble deeds, and worthy of the gods. These adulterers and paederasts defame the eunuchs and the once- 
married (while they themselves live like fishes; for these gulp down whatever falls in their way, and the 
stronger chases the weaker: and, in fact, this is to feed upon human flesh, to do violence in contravention 
of the very laws which you and your ancestors, with due care for all that is fair and right, have enacted), 
so that not even the governors of the provinces sent by you suffice for the hearing of the complaints 
against those, to whom it even is not lawful, when they are struck, not to offer themselves for more blows, 
nor when defamed not to bless: for it is not enough to be just (and justice is to return like for like), but it is 
incumbent on us to be good and patient of evil. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE CHRISTIANS CONDEMN AND DETEST ALL CRUELTY 


What man of sound mind, therefore, will affirm, while such is our character, that we are murderers? For 
we cannot eat human flesh till we have killed some one. The former charge, therefore, being false, if any 
one should ask them in regard to the second, whether they have seen what they assert, not one of them 
would be so barefaced as to say that he had. And yet we have slaves, some more and some fewer, by 
whom we could not help being seen; but even of these, not one has been found to invent even such things 
against us. For when they know that we cannot endure even to see a man put to death, though justly; who 
of them can accuse us of murder or cannibalism? Who does not reckon among the things of greatest 
interest the contests of gladiators and wild beasts, especially those which are given by you? But we, 
deeming that to see a man put to death is much the same as killing him, have abjured such spectacles. 
How, then, when we do not even look on, lest we should contract guilt and pollution, can we put people to 
death? And when we say that those women who use drugs to bring on abortion commit murder, and will 
have to give an account to God for the abortion, on what principle should we commit murder? For it does 
not belong to the same person to regard the very foetus in the womb as a created being, and therefore an 
object of God’s care, and when it has passed into life, to kill it; and not to expose an infant, because those 


who expose them are chargeable with child-murder, and on the other hand, when it has been reared to 
destroy it. But we are in all things always alike and the same, submitting ourselves to reason, and not 
ruling over it. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


BEARING OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION ON THE PRACTICES OF THE CHRISTIANS 


Who, then, that believes in a resurrection, would make himself into a tomb for bodies that will rise again? 
For it is not the part of the same persons to believe that our bodies will rise again, and to eat them as if 
they would not; and to think that the earth will give back the bodies held by it, but that those which a man 
has entombed in himself will not be demanded back. On the contrary, it is reasonable to suppose, that 
those who think they shall have no account to give of the present life, ill or well spent, and that there is no 
resurrection, but calculate on the soul perishing with the body, and being as it were quenched in it, will 
refrain from no deed of daring; but as for those who are persuaded that nothing will escape the scrutiny 
of God, but that even the body which has ministered to the irrational impulses of the soul, and to its 
desires, will be punished along with it, it is not likely that they will commit even the smallest sin. But if to 
any one it appears sheer nonsense that the body which has mouldered away, and been dissolved, and 
reduced to nothing, should be reconstructed, we certainly cannot with any reason be accused of 
wickedness with reference to those that believe not, but only of folly; for with the opinions by which we 
deceive ourselves we injure no one else. But that it is not our belief alone that bodies will rise again, but 
that many philosophers also hold the same view, it is out of place to show just now, lest we should be 
thought to introduce topics irrelevant to the matter in hand, either by speaking of the intelligible and the 
sensible, and the nature of these respectively, or by contending that the incorporeal is older than the 
corporeal, and that the intelligible precedes the sensible, although we become acquainted with the latter 
earliest, since the corporeal is formed from the incorporeal, by the combination with it of the intelligible, 
and that the sensible is formed from the intelligible; for nothing hinders, according to Pythagoras and 
Plato, that when the dissolution of bodies takes place, they should, from the very same elements of which 
they were constructed at first, be constructed again. But let us defer the discourse concerning the 
resurrection. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
ENTREATY TO BE FAIRLY JUDGED 


And now do you, who are entirely in everything, by nature and by education, upright, and moderate, and 
benevolent, and worthy of your rule, now that I have disposed of the several accusations, and proved that 
we are pious, and gentle, and temperate in spirit, bend your royal head in approval. For who are more 
deserving to obtain the things they ask, than those who, like us, pray for your government, that you may, 
as is most equitable, receive the kingdom, son from father, and that your empire may receive increase and 
addition, all men becoming subject to your sway? And this is also for our advantage, that we may lead a 
peaceable and quiet life, and may ourselves readily perform all that is commanded us. 


The Treatise of Athenagoras 


THE ATHENIAN, PHILOSOPHER AND CHRISTIAN, ON THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 


CHAPTER I 
DEFENCE OF THE TRUTH SHOULD PRECEDE DISCUSSIONS REGARDING IT 


By the side of every opinion and doctrine which agrees with the truth of things, there springs up some 
falsehood; and it does so, not because it takes its rise naturally from some fundamental principle, or from 
some cause peculiar to the matter in hand, but because it is invented on purpose by men who set a value 
on the spurious seed, for its tendency to corrupt the truth. This is apparent, in the first place, from those 
who in former times addicted themselves to such inquiries, and their want of agreement with their 
predecessors and contemporaries, and then, not least, from the very confusion which marks the 
discussions that are now going on. For such men have left no truth free from their calumnious attacks— 
not the being of God, not His knowledge, not His operations, not those books which follow by a regular 
and strict sequence from these, and delineate for us the doctrines of piety. On the contrary, some of them 
utterly, and once for all, give up in despair the truth concerning these things, and some distort it to suit 
their own views, and some of set purpose doubt even of things which are palpably evident. Hence I think 
that those who bestow attention on such subjects should adopt two lines of argument, one in defence of 
the truth, another concerning the truth: that in defence of the truth, for disbelievers and doubters; that 
concerning the truth, for such as are candid and receive the truth with readiness. Accordingly it behoves 
those who wish to investigate these matters, to keep in view that which the necessity of the case in each 
instance requires, and to regulate their discussion by this; to accommodate the order of their treatment of 
these subjects to what is suitable to the occasion, and not for the sake of appearing always to preserve the 
same method, to disregard fitness and the place which properly belongs to each topic. For, so far as proof 
and the natural order are concerned, dissertations concerning the truth always take precedence of those 
in defence of it; but, for the purpose of greater utility, the order must be reversed, and arguments in 
defence of it precede those concerning it. For the farmer could not properly cast the seed into the ground, 
unless he first extirpated the wild wood, and whatever would be hurtful to the good seed; nor the 
physician introduce any wholesome medicines into the body that needed his care, if he did not previously 
remove the disease within, or stay that which was approaching. Neither surely can he who wishes to 
teach the truth persuade any one by speaking about it, so long as there is a false opinion lurking in the 
mind of his hearers, and barring the entrance of his arguments. And, therefore, from regard to greater 
utility, I myself sometimes place arguments in defence of the truth before those concerning the truth; and 
on the present occasion it appears to me, looking at the requirements of the case, not without advantage 
to follow the same method in treating of the resurrection. For in regard to this subject also we find some 
utterly disbelieving, and some others doubting, and even among those who have accepted the first 
principles some who are as much at a loss what to believe as those who doubt; the most unaccountable 
thing of all being, that they are in this state of mind without having any ground whatsoever in the matters 
themselves for their disbelief, or finding it possible to assign any reasonable cause why they disbelieve or 
experience any perplexity. 


CHAPTER II 
A RESURRECTION IS NOT IMPOSSIBLE 


Let us, then, consider the subject in the way I have indicated. If all disbelief does not arise from levity and 
inconsideration, but if it springs up in some minds on strong grounds and accompanied by the certainty 
which belongs to truth [well and good]; for it then maintains the appearance of being just, when the thing 
itself to which their disbelief relates appears to them unworthy of belief; but to disbelieve things which 
are not deserving of disbelief, is the act of men who do not employ a sound judgment about the truth. It 
behoves, therefore, those who disbelieve or doubt concerning the resurrection, to form their opinion on 
the subject, not from any view they have hastily adopted, and from what is acceptable to profligate men, 
but either to assign the origin of men to no cause (a notion which is very easily refuted), or, ascribing the 
cause of all things to God, to keep steadily in view the principle involved in this article of belief, and from 
this to demonstrate that the resurrection is utterly unworthy of credit. This they will succeed in, if they 
are able to show that it is either impossible for God, or contrary to His will, to unite and gather together 
again bodies that are dead, or even entirely dissolved into their elements, so as to constitute the same 
persons. If they cannot do this, let them cease from this godless disbelief, and from this blasphemy against 
sacred things: for, that they do not speak the truth when they say that it is impossible, or not in 
accordance with the divine will, will clearly appear from what I am about to say. A thing is in strictness of 
language considered impossible to a person, when it is of such a kind that he either does not know what is 


to be done, or has not sufficient power for the proper doing of the thing known. For he who is ignorant of 
anything that requires to be done, is utterly unable either to attempt or to do what he is ignorant of; and 
he, too, who knows ever so well what has to be done, and by what means, and how, but either has no 
power at all to do the thing known, or not power sufficient, will not even make the attempt, if he be wise 
and consider his powers; and if he did attempt it without due consideration, he would not accomplish his 
purpose. But it is not possible for God to be ignorant, either of the nature of the bodies that are to be 
raised, as regards both the members entire and the particles of which they consist, or whither each of the 
dissolved particles passes, and what part of the elements has received that which is dissolved and has 
passed into that with which it has affinity, although to men it may appear quite impossible that what has 
again combined according to its nature with the universe should be separable from it again. For He from 
whom, antecedently to the peculiar formation of each, was not concealed either the nature of the 
elements of which the bodies of men were to consist, or the parts of these from which He was about to 
take what seemed to Him suitable for the formation of the human body, will manifestly, after the 
dissolution of the whole, not be ignorant whither each of the particles has passed which He took for the 
construction of each. For, viewed relatively to the order of things now obtaining among us, and the 
judgment we form concerning other matters, it is a greater thing to know beforehand that which has not 
yet come to pass; but, viewed relatively to the majesty and wisdom of God, both are according to nature, 
and it is equally easy to know beforehand things that have not yet come into existence, and to know things 
which have been dissolved. 


CHAPTER III 


HE WHO COULD CREATE, CAN ALSO RAISE UP THE DEAD 


Moreover also, that His power is sufficient for the raising of dead bodies, is shown by the creation of 
these same bodies. For if, when they did not exist, He made at their first formation the bodies of men, and 
their original elements, He will, when they are dissolved, in whatever manner that may take place, raise 
them again with equal ease: for this, too, is equally possible to Him. And it is no damage to the argument, 
if some suppose the first beginnings to be from matter, or the bodies of men at least to be derived from 
the elements as the first materials, or from seed. For that power which could give shape to what is 
regarded by them as shapeless matter, and adorn it, when destitute of form and order, with many and 
diverse forms, and gather into one the several portions of the elements, and divide the seed which was 
one and simple into many, and organize that which was unorganized, and give life to that which had no 
life,—that same power can reunite what is dissolved, and raise up what is prostrate, and restore the dead 
to life again, and put the corruptible into a state of incorruption. And to the same Being it will belong, and 
to the same power and skill, to separate that which has been broken up and distributed among a 
multitude of animals of all kinds which are wont to have recourse to such bodies, and glut their appetite 
upon them,—to separate this, I say, and unite it again with the proper members and parts of members, 
whether it has passed into some one of those animals, or into many, or thence into others, or, after being 
dissolved along with these, has been carried back again to the original elements, resolved into these 
according to a natural law—a matter this which seems to have exceedingly confounded some, even of 
those admired for wisdom, who, I cannot tell why, think those doubts worthy of serious attention which 
are brought forward by the many. 


CHAPTER IV 
OBJECTION FROM THE FACT THAT SOME HUMAN BODIES HAVE BECOME PART OF OTHERS 


These persons, to wit, say that many bodies of those who have come to an unhappy death in shipwrecks 
and rivers have become food for fishes, and many of those who perish in war, or who from some other sad 
cause or state of things are deprived of burial, lie exposed to become the food of any animals which may 
chance to light upon them. Since, then, bodies are thus consumed, and the members and parts composing 
them are broken up and distributed among a great multitude of animals, and by means of nutrition 
become incorporated with the bodies of those that are nourished by them,—in the first place, they say, 
their separation from these is impossible; and besides this, in the second place, they adduce another 
circumstance more difficult still. When animals of the kind suitable for human food, which have fed on the 
bodies of men, pass through their stomach, and become incorporated with the bodies of those who have 
partaken of them, it is an absolute necessity, they say, that the parts of the bodies of men which have 
served as nourishment to the animals which have partaken of them should pass into other bodies of men, 
since the animals which meanwhile have been nourished by them convey the nutriment derived from 
those by whom they were nourished into those men of whom they become the nutriment. Then to this they 
tragically add the devouring of offspring perpetrated by people in famine and madness, and the children 
eaten by their own parents through the contrivance of enemies, and the celebrated Median feast, and the 
tragic banquet of Thyestes; and they add, moreover, other such like unheard-of occurrences which have 
taken place among Greeks and barbarians: and from these things they establish, as they suppose, the 
impossibility of the resurrection, on the ground that the same parts cannot rise again with one set of 
bodies, and with another as well; for that either the bodies of the former possessors cannot be 
reconstituted, the parts which composed them having passed into others, or that, these having been 


restored to the former, the bodies of the last possessors will come short. 


CHAPTER V 


REFERENCE TO THE PROCESSES OF DIGESTION AND NUTRITION 


But it appears to me that such persons, in the first place, are ignorant of the power and skill of Him that 
fashioned and regulates this universe, who has adapted to the nature and kind of each animal the 
nourishment suitable and correspondent to it, and has neither ordained that everything in nature shall 
enter into union and combination with every kind of body, nor is at any loss to separate what has been so 
united, but grants to the nature of each several created being or thing to do or to suffer what is naturally 
suited to it, and sometimes also hinders and allows or forbids whatever He wishes, and for the purpose He 
wishes; and, moreover, that they have not considered the power and nature of each of the creatures that 
nourish or are nourished. Otherwise they would have known that not everything which is taken for food 
under the pressure of outward necessity turns out to be suitable nourishment for the animal, but that 
some things no sooner come into contact with the plicatures of the stomach than they are wont to be 
corrupted, and are vomited or voided, or disposed of in some other way, so that not even for a little time 
do they undergo the first and natural digestion, much less become incorporated with that which is to be 
nourished; as also, that not even everything which has been digested in the stomach and received the first 
change actually arrives at the parts to be nourished, since some of it loses its nutritive power even in the 
stomach, and some during the second change, and the digestion that takes place in the liver is separated 
and passes into something else which is destitute of the power to nourish; nay, that the change which 
takes place in the liver does not all issue in nourishment to men, but the matter changed is separated as 
refuse according to its natural purpose; and that the nourishment which is left in the members and parts 
themselves that have to be nourished sometimes changes to something else, according as that 
predominates which is present in greater or less abundance, and is apt to corrupt or to turn into itself that 
which comes near it. 


CHAPTER VI 


EVERYTHING THAT IS USELESS OR HURTFUL IS REJECTED 


Since, therefore, great difference of nature obtains in all animals, and the very nourishment which is 
accordant with nature is varied to suit each kind of animal, and the body which is nourished; and as in the 
nourishment of every animal there is a threefold cleansing and separation, it follows that whatever is alien 
from the nourishment of the animal must be wholly destroyed and carried off to its natural place, or 
change into something else, since it cannot coalesce with it; that the power of the nourishing body must 
be suitable to the nature of the animal to be nourished, and accordant with its powers; and that this, when 
it has passed through the strainers appointed for the purpose, and been thoroughly purified by the natural 
means of purification, must become a most genuine addition to the substance,—the only thing, in fact, 
which any one calling things by their right names would call nourishment at all; because it rejects 
everything that is foreign and hurtful to the constitution of the animal nourished and that mass of 
superfluous food introduced merely for filling the stomach and gratifying the appetite. This nourishment, 
no one can doubt, becomes incorporated with the body that is nourished, interwoven and blended with all 
the members and parts of members; but that which is different and contrary to nature is speedily 
corrupted if brought into contact with a stronger power, but easily destroys that which is overcome by it, 
and is converted into hurtful humours and poisonous qualities, because producing nothing akin or friendly 
to the body which is to be nourished. And it is a very clear proof of this, that in many of the animals 
nourished, pain, or disease, or death follows from these things, if, owing to a too keen appetite, they take 
in mingled with their food something poisonous and contrary to nature; which, of course, would tend to 
the utter destruction of the body to be nourished, since that which is nourished is nourished by 
substances akin to it and which accord with its nature, but is destroyed by those of a contrary kind. If, 
therefore, according to the different nature of animals, different kinds of food have been provided suitable 
to their nature, and none of that which the animal may have taken, not even an accidental part of it, 
admits of being blended with the body which is nourished, but only that part which has been purified by 
an entire digestion, and undergone a complete change for union with a particular body, and adapted to 
the parts which are to receive nourishment,—it is very plain that none of the things contrary to nature can 
be united with those bodies for which it is not a suitable and correspondent nourishment, but either 
passes off by the bowels before it produces some other humour, crude and corrupted; or, if it continue for 
a longer time, produces suffering or disease hard to cure, destroying at the same time the natural 
nourishment, or even the flesh itself which needs nourishment. But even though it be expelled at length, 
overcome by certain medicines, or by better food, or by the natural forces, it is not got rid of without 
doing much harm, since it bears no peaceful aspect towards what is natural, because it cannot coalesce 
with nature. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE RESURRECTION-BODY DIFFERENT FROM THE PRESENT 


Nay, suppose we were to grant that the nourishment coming from these things (let it be so called, as more 
accordant with the common way of speaking), although against nature, is yet separated and changed into 
some one of the moist or dry, or warm or cold, matters which the body contains, our opponents would gain 
nothing by the concession: for the bodies that rise again are reconstituted from the parts which properly 
belong to them, whereas no one of the things mentioned is such a part, nor has it the form or place of a 
part; nay, it does not remain always with the parts of the body which are nourished, or rise again with the 
parts that rise, since no longer does blood, or phlegm, or bile, or breath, contribute anything to the life. 
Neither, again, will the bodies nourished then require the things they once required, seeing that, along 
with the want and corruption of the bodies nourished, the need also of those things by which they were 
nourished is taken away. To this must be added, that if we were to suppose the change arising from such 
nourishment to reach as far as flesh, in that case too there would be no necessity that the flesh recently 
changed by food of that kind, if it became united to the body of some other man, should again as a part 
contribute to the formation of that body, since neither the flesh which takes it up always retains what it 
takes, nor does the flesh so incorporated abide and remain with that to which it was added, but is subject 
to a great variety of changes,—at one time being dispersed by toil or care, at another time being wasted 
by grief or trouble or disease, and by the distempers arising from being heated or chilled, the humours 
which are changed with the flesh and fat not receiving the nourishment so as to remain what they are. But 
while such are the changes to which the flesh is subject, we should find that flesh, nourished by food 
unsuited to it, suffers them in a much greater degree; now swelling out and growing fat by what it has 
received, and then again rejecting it in some way or other, and decreasing in bulk, from one or more of 
the causes already mentioned; and that that alone remains in the parts which is adapted to bind together, 
or cover, or warm the flesh that has been chosen by nature, and adheres to those parts by which it 
sustains the life which is according to nature, and fulfils the labours of that life. So that whether the 
investigation in which we have just been engaged be fairly judged of, or the objections urged against our 
position be conceded, in neither case can it be shown that what is said by our opponents is true, nor can 
the bodies of men ever combine with those of the same nature, whether at any time, through ignorance 
and being cheated of their perception by some one else, men have partaken of such a body, or of their own 
accord, impelled by want or madness, they have defiled themselves with the body of one of like form; for 
we are very well aware that some brutes have human forms, or have a nature compounded of men and 
brutes, such as the more daring of the poets are accustomed to represent. 


CHAPTER VIII 
HUMAN FLESH NOT THE PROPER OR NATURAL FOOD OF MEN 


But what need is there to speak of bodies not allotted to be the food of any animal, and destined only for a 
burial in the earth in honour of nature, since the Maker of the world has not alloted any animal 
whatsoever as food to those of the same kind, although some others of a different kind serve for food 
according to nature? If, indeed, they are able to show that the flesh of men was alloted to men for food, 
there will be nothing to hinder its being according to nature that they should eat one another, just like 
anything else that is allowed by nature, and nothing to prohibit those who dare to say such things from 
regaling themselves with the bodies of their dearest friends as delicacies, as being especially suited to 
them, and to entertain their living friends with the same fare. But if it be unlawful even to speak of this, 
and if for men to partake of the flesh of men is a thing most hateful and abominable, and more detestable 
than any other unlawful and unnatural food or act; and if what is against nature can never pass into 
nourishment for the limbs and parts requiring it, and what does not pass into nourishment can never 
become united with that which it is not adapted to nourish,—then can the bodies of men never combine 
with bodies like themselves, to which this nourishment would be against nature, even though it were to 
pass many times through their stomach, owing to some most bitter mischance; but, removed from the 
influence of the nourishing power, and scattered to those parts of the universe again from which they 
obtained their first origin, they are united with these for as long a period of time as may be the lot of each; 
and, separated thence again by the skill and power of Him who has fixed the nature of every animal, and 
furnished it with its peculiar powers, they are united suitably, each to each, whether they have been burnt 
up by fire, or rotted by water, or consumed by wild beasts, or by any other animals, or separated from the 
entire body and dissolved before the other parts; and, being again united with one another, they occupy 
the same place for the exact construction and formation of the same body, and for the resurrection and 
life of that which was dead, or even entirely dissolved. To expatiate further, however, on these topics, is 
not suitable; for all men are agreed in their decision respecting them,—those at least who are not half 
brutes. 


CHAPTER IX 


ABSURDITY OF ARGUING FROM MAN’S IMPOTENCY 


As there are many things of more importance to the inquiry before us, I beg to be excused from replying 
for the present to those who take refuge in the works of men, and even the constructors of them, who are 
unable to make anew such of their works as are broken in pieces, or worn out by time, or otherwise 
destroyed, and then from the analogy of potters and carpenters attempt to show that God neither can will, 


nor if He willed would be able, to raise again a body that is dead, or has been dissolved,—not considering 
that by such reasoning they offer the grossest insult to God, putting, as they do, on the same level the 
capabilities of things which are altogether different, or rather the natures of those who use them, and 
comparing the works of art with those of nature. To bestow any serious attention on such arguments 
would be not undeserving of censure, for it is really foolish to reply to superficial and trifling objections. It 
is surely far more probable, yea, most absolutely true, to say that what is impossible with men is possible 
with God. And if by this statement of itself as probable, and by the whole investigation in which we have 
just been engaged reason shows it to be possible, it is quite clear that it is not impossible. No, nor is it 
such a thing as God could not will. 


CHAPTER X 


IT CANNOT BE SHOWN THAT GOD DOES NOT WILL A RESURRECTION 


For that which is not accordant with His will is so either as being unjust or as unworthy of Him. And 
again, the injustice regards either him who is to rise again, or some other than he. But it is evident that no 
one of the beings exterior to him, and that are reckoned among the things that have existence, is injured. 
Spiritual natures (noetai phuseis) cannot be injured by the resurrection of men, for the resurrection of 
men is no hindrance to their existing, nor is any loss or violence inflicted on them by it; nor, again, would 
the nature of irrational or inanimate beings sustain wrong, for they will have no existence after the 
resurrection, and no wrong can be done to that which is not. But even if any one should suppose them to 
exist for ever, they would not suffer wrong by the renewal of human bodies: for if now, in being 
subservient to the nature of men and their necessities while they require them, and subjected to the yoke 
and every kind of drudgery, they suffer no wrong, much more, when men have become immortal and free 
from want, and no longer need their service, and when they are themselves liberated from bondage, will 
they suffer no wrong. For if they had the gift of speech, they would not bring against the Creator the 
charge of making them, contrary to justice, inferior to men because they did not share in the same 
resurrection. For to creatures whose nature is not alike the Just Being does not assign a like end. And, 
besides, with creatures that have no notion of justice there can be no complaint of injustice. Nor can it be 
said either that there is any injustice done as regards the man to be raised, for he consists of soul and 
body, and he suffers no wrong as to either soul or body. No person in his senses will affirm that his soul 
suffers wrong, because, in speaking so, he would at the same time be unawares reflecting on the present 
life also; for if now, while dwelling in a body subject to corruption and suffering, it has had no wrong done 
to it, much less will it suffer wrong when living in conjunction with a body which is free from corruption 
and suffering. The body, again, suffers no wrong; for if no wrong is done to it now while united a 
corruptible thing with an incorruptible, manifestly will it not be wronged when united an incorruptible 
with an incorruptible. No; nor can any one say that it is a work unworthy of God to raise up and bring 
together again a body which has been dissolved: for if the worse was not unworthy of Him, namely, to 
make the body which is subject to corruption and suffering, much more is the better not unworthy, to 
make one not liable to corruption or suffering. 


CHAPTER XI 


RECAPITULATION 


If, then, by means of that which is by nature first and that which follows from it, each of the points 
investigated has been proved, it is very evident that the resurrection of dissolved bodies is a work which 
the Creator can perform, and can will, and such as is worthy of Him: for by these considerations the 
falsehood of the contrary opinion has been shown, and the absurdity of the position taken by disbelievers. 
For why should I speak of their correspondence each with each, and of their connection with one another? 
If indeed we ought to use the word connection, as though they were separated by some difference of 
nature; and not rather say, that what God can do He can also will, and that what God can will it is 
perfectly possible for Him to do, and that it is accordant with the dignity of Him who wills it. That to 
discourse concerning the truth is one thing, and to discourse in defence of it is another, has been 
sufficiently explained in the remarks already made, as also in what respects they differ from each other, 
and when and in dealing with whom they are severally useful; but perhaps there is no reason why, with a 
view to the general certainty, and because of the connection of what has been said with what remains, we 
should not make a fresh beginning from these same points and those which are allied to them. To the one 
kind of argument it naturally pertains to hold the foremost place, to the other to attend upon the first, and 
clear the way, and to remove whatever is obstructive or hostile. The discourse concerning the truth, as 
being necessary to all men for certainty and safety, holds the first place, whether in nature, or order, or 
usefulness: in nature, as furnishing the knowledge of the subject; in order, as being in those things and 
along with those things which it informs us of; in usefulness, as being a guarantee of certainty and safety 
to those who become acquainted with it. The discourse in defence of the truth is inferior in nature and 
force, for the refutation of falsehood is less important than the establishment of truth; and second in 
order, for it employs its strength against those who hold false opinions, and false opinions are an 
aftergrowth from another sowing and from degeneration. But, notwithstanding all this, it is often placed 
first, and sometimes is found more useful, because it removes and clears away beforehand the disbelief 


which disquiets some minds, and the doubt or false opinion of such as have but recently come over. And 
yet each of them is referrible to the same end, for the refutation of falsehood and the establishment of 
truth both have piety for their object: not, indeed, that they are absolutely one and the same, but the one 
is necessary, as I have said, to all who believe, and to those who are concerned about the truth and their 
own Salvation; but the other proves to be more useful on some occasions, and to some persons, and in 
dealing with some. Thus much by way of recapitulation, to recall what has been already said. We must 
now pass on to what we proposed, and show the truth of the doctrine concerning the resurrection, both 
from the cause itself, according to which, and on account of which, the first man and his posterity were 
created, although they were not brought into existence in the same manner, and from the common nature 
of all men as men; and further, from the judgment of their Maker upon them according to the time each 
has lived, and according to the rules by which each has regulated his behaviour,—a judgment which no 
one can doubt will be just. 


CHAPTER XII 
ARGUMENT FOR THE RESURRECTION /ROM THE PURPOSE CONTEMPLATED IN MAN’S CREATION 


The argument from the cause will appear, if we consider whether man was made at random and in vain, or 
for some purpose; and if for some purpose, whether simply that he might live and continue in the natural 
condition in which he was created, or for the use of another; and if with a view to use, whether for that of 
the Creator Himself, or of some one of the beings who belong to Him, and are by Him deemed worthy of 
greater care. Now, if we consider this in the most general way, we find that a person of sound mind, and 
who is moved by a rational judgment to do anything, does nothing in vain which he does intentionally, but 
either for his own use, or for the use of some other person for whom he cares, or for the sake of the work 
itself, being moved by some natural inclination and affection towards its production. For instance (to make 
use of an illustration, that our meaning may be clear), a man makes a house for his own use, but for cattle 
and camels and other animals of which he has need he makes the shelter suitable for each of them; not for 
his own use, if we regard the appearance only, though for that, if we look at the end he has in view, but as 
regards the immediate object, from concern for those for whom he cares. He has children, too, not for his 
own use, nor for the sake of anything else belonging to him, but that those who spring from him may exist 
and continue as long as possible, thus by the succession of children and grandchildren comforting himself 
respecting the close of his own life, and hoping in this way to immortalize the mortal. Such is the 
procedure of men. But God can neither have made man in vain, for He is wise, and no work of wisdom is 
in vain; nor for His own use, for He is in want of nothing. But to a Being absolutely in need of nothing, no 
one of His works can contribute anything to His own use. Neither, again, did He make man for the sake of 
any of the other works which He has made. For nothing that is endowed with reason and judgment has 
been created, or is created, for the use of another, whether greater or less than itself, but for the sake of 
the life and continuance of the being itself so created. For reason cannot discover any use which might be 
deemed a cause for the creation of men, since immortals are free from want, and in need of no help from 
men in order to their existence; and irrational beings are by nature in a state of subjection, and perform 
those services for men for which each of them was intended, but are not intended in their turn to make 
use of men: for it neither was nor is right to lower that which rules and takes the lead to the use of the 
inferior, or to subject the rational to the irrational, which is not suited to rule. Therefore, if man has been 
created neither without cause and in vain (for none of God’s works is in vain, so far at least as the purpose 
of their Maker is concerned), nor for the use of the Maker Himself, or of any of the works which have 
proceeded from Him, it is quite clear that although, according to the first and more general view of the 
subject, God made man for Himself, and in pursuance of the goodness and wisdom which are conspicuous 
throughout the creation, yet, according to the view which more nearly touches the beings created, He 
made him for the sake of the life of those created, which is not kindled for a little while and then 
extinguished. For to creeping things, I suppose, and birds, and fishes, or, to speak more generally, all 
irrational creatures, God has assigned such a life as that; but to those who bear upon them the image of 
the Creator Himself, and are endowed with understanding, and blessed with a rational judgment, the 
Creator has assigned perpetual duration, in order that, recognising their own Maker, and His power and 
skill, and obeying law and justice, they may pass their whole existence free from suffering, in the 
possession of those qualities with which they have bravely borne their preceding life, although they lived 
in corruptible and earthly bodies. For whatever has been created for the sake of something else, when 
that has ceased to be for the sake of which it was created, will itself also fitly cease to be, and will not 
continue to exist in vain, since, among the works of God, that which is useless can have no place; but that 
which was created for the very purpose of existing and living a life naturally suited to it, since the cause 
itself is bound up with its nature, and is recognised only in connection with existence itself, can never 
admit of any cause which shall utterly annihilate its existence. But since this cause is seen to lie in 
perpetual existence, the being so created must be preserved for ever, doing and experiencing what is 
suitable to its nature, each of the two parts of which it consists contributing what belongs to it, so that the 
soul may exist and remain without change in the nature in which it was made, and discharge its 
appropriate functions (such as presiding over the impulses of the body, and judging of and measuring that 
which occurs from time to time by the proper standards and measures), and the body be moved according 
to its nature towards its appropriate objects, and undergo the changes allotted to it, and, among the rest 
(relating to age, or appearance, or size), the resurrection. For the resurrection is a species of change, and 


the last of all, and a change for the better of what still remains in existence at that time. 


CHAPTER XIII 


CONTINUATION OF THE ARGUMENT 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE RESURRECTION DOES NOT REST SOLELY ON THE FACT OF A FUTURE JUDGMENT 


The proof of the several doctrines of which the truth consists, or of any matter whatsoever proposed for 
examination, if it is to produce an unwavering confidence in what is said, must begin, not from anything 
without, nor from what certain persons think or have thought, but from the common and natural notion of 
the matter, or from the connection of secondary truths with primary ones. For the question relates either 
to primary beliefs, and then all that is necessary is reminiscence, so as to stir up the natural notion; or to 
things which naturally follow from the first and to their natural sequence. And in these things we must 
observe order, showing what strictly follows from the first truths, or from those which are placed first, so 
as neither to be unmindful of the truth, or of our certainty respecting it, nor to confound the things 
arranged by nature and distinguished from each other, or break up the natural order. Hence I think it 
behoves those who desire to handle the subject with fairness, and who wish to form an intelligent 
judgment whether there is a resurrection or not, first to consider attentively the force of the arguments 
contributing to the proof of this, and what place each of them holds—which is first, which second, which 
third, and which last. And in the arrangement of these they should place first the cause of the creation of 
men,—namely, the purpose of the Creator in making man; and then connect with this, as is suitable, the 
nature of the men so created; not as being second in order, but because we are unable to pass our 
judgment on both at the same time, although they have the closest natural connection with each other, 
and are of equal force in reference to the subject before us. But while from these proofs as the primary 
ones, and as being derived from the work of creation, the resurrection is clearly demonstrated, none the 
less can we gain conviction respecting it from the arguments taken from providence,—I mean from the 
reward or punishment due to each man in accordance with just judgment, and from the end of human 
existence. For many, in discussing the subject of the resurrection, have rested the whole cause on the 
third argument alone, deeming that the cause of the resurrection is the judgment. But the fallacy of this is 
very clearly shown, from the fact that, although all human beings who die rise again, yet not all who rise 
again are to be judged: for if only a just judgment were the cause of the resurrection, it would of course 
follow that those who had done neither evil nor good—namely, very young children—would not rise again; 
but seeing that all are to rise again, those who have died in infancy as well as others, they too justify our 
conclusion that the resurrection takes place not for the sake of the judgment as the primary reason, but in 
consequence of the purpose of God in forming men, and the nature of the beings so formed. 


CHAPTER XV 


ARGUMENT FOR THE RESURRECTION FROM THE NATURE OF MAN 


But while the cause discoverable in the creation of men is of itself sufficient to prove that the resurrection 
follows by natural sequence on the dissolution of bodies, yet it is perhaps right not to shrink from 
adducing either of the proposed arguments, but, agreeably to what has been said, to point out to those 
who are not able of themselves to discern them, the arguments from each of the truths evolved from the 
primary; and first and foremost, the nature of the men created, which conducts us to the same notion, and 
has the same force as evidence of the resurrection. For if the whole nature of men in general is composed 
of an immortal soul and a body which was fitted to it in the creation, and if neither to the nature of the 
soul by itself, nor to the nature of the body separately, has God assigned such a creation or such a life and 
entire course of existence as this, but to men compounded of the two, in order that they may, when they 
have passed through their present existence, arrive at one common end, with the same elements of which 
they are composed at their birth and during life, it unavoidably follows, since one living-being is formed 
from the two, experiencing whatever the soul experiences and whatever the body experiences, doing and 
performing whatever requires the judgment of the senses or of the reason, that the whole series of these 
things must be referred to some one end, in order that they all, and by means of all,—namely, man’s 
creation, man’s nature, man’s life, man’s doings and sufferings, his course of existence, and the end 
suitable to his nature,—may concur in one harmony and the same common experience. But if there is 
some one harmony and community of experience belonging to the whole being, whether of the things 
which spring from the soul or of those which are accomplished by means of the body, the end for all these 
must also be one. And the end will be in strictness one, if the being whose end that end is remains the 
same in its constitution; and the being will be exactly the same, if all those things of which the being 
consists as parts are the same. And they will be the same in respect of their peculiar union, if the parts 
dissolved are again united for the constitution of the being. And the constitution of the same men of 
necessity proves that a resurrection will follow of the dead and dissolved bodies; for without this, neither 
could the same parts be united according to nature with one another, nor could the nature of the same 
men be reconstituted. And if both understanding and reason have been given to men for the discernment 
of things which are perceived by the understanding, and not of existences only, but also of the goodness 


and wisdom and rectitude of their Giver, it necessarily follows that, since those things continue for the 
sake of which the rational judgment is given, the judgment given for these things should also continue. 
But it is impossible for this to continue, unless the nature which has received it, and in which it adheres, 
continues. But that which has received both understanding and reason is man, not the soul by itself. Man, 
therefore, who consists of the two parts, must continue for ever. But it is impossible for him to continue 
unless he rise again. For if no resurrection were to take place, the nature of men as men would not 
continue. And if the nature of men does not continue, in vain has the soul been fitted to the need of the 
body and to its experiences; in vain has the body been fettered so that it cannot obtain what it longs for, 
obedient to the reins of the soul, and guided by it as with a bridle; in vain is the understanding, in vain is 
wisdom, and the observance of rectitude, or even the practice of every virtue, and the enactment and 
enforcement of laws,—to say all in a word, whatever is noble in men or for men’s sake, or rather the very 
creation and nature of men. But if vanity is utterly excluded from all the works of God, and from all the 
gifts bestowed by Him, the conclusion is unavoidable, that, along with the interminable duration of the 
soul, there will be a perpetual continuance of the body according to its proper nature. 


CHAPTER XVI 
ANALOGY OF DEATH AND SLEEP, AND CONSEQUENT ARGUMENT FOR THE RESURRECTION 


And let no one think it strange that we call by the name of life a continuance of being which is interrupted 
by death and corruption; but let him consider rather that this word has not one meaning only, nor is there 
only one measure of continuance, because the nature also of the things that continue is not one. For if 
each of the things that continue has its continuance according to its peculiar nature, neither in the case of 
those who are wholly incorruptible and immortal shall we find the continuance like ours, because the 
natures of superior beings do not take the level of such as are inferior; nor in men is it proper to look fora 
continuance invariable and unchangeable; inasmuch as the former are from the first created immortal, 
and continue to exist without end by the simple will of their Maker, and men, in respect of the soul, have 
from their first origin an unchangeable continuance, but in respect of the body obtain immortality by 
means of change. This is what is meant by the doctrine of the resurrection; and, looking to this, we both 
await the dissolution of the body, as the sequel to a life of want and corruption, and after this we hope for 
a continuance with immortality, not putting either our death on a level with the death of the irrational 
animals, or the continuance of man with the continuance of immortals, lest we should unawares in this 
way put human nature and life on a level with things with which it is not proper to compare them. It ought 
not, therefore, to excite dissatisfaction, if some inequality appears to exist in regard to the duration of 
men; nor, because the separation of the soul from the members of the body and the dissolution of its parts 
interrupts the continuity of life, must we therefore despair of the resurrection. For although the relaxation 
of the senses and of the physical powers, which naturally takes place in sleep, seems to interrupt the 
sensational life when men sleep at equal intervals of time, and, as it were, come back to life again, yet we 
do not refuse to call it life; and for this reason, I suppose, some call sleep the brother of death, not as 
deriving their origin from the same ancestors and fathers, but because those who are dead and those who 
sleep are subject to similar states, as regards at least the stillness and the absence of all sense of the 
present or the past, or rather of existence itself and their own life. If, therefore, we do not refuse to call by 
the name of life the life of men full of such inequality from birth to dissolution, and interrupted by all 
those things which we have before mentioned, neither ought we to despair of the life succeeding to 
dissolution, such as involves the resurrection, although for a time it is interrupted by the separation of the 
soul from the body. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE SERIES OF CHANGES WE CAN NOW TRACE IN MAN RENDERS A RESURRECTION PROBABLE 


For this nature of men, which has inequality allotted to it from the first, and according to the purpose of 
its Maker, has an unequal life and continuance, interrupted sometimes by sleep, at another time by death, 
and by the changes incident to each period of life, whilst those which follow the first are not clearly seen 
beforehand. Would any one have believed, unless taught by experience, that in the soft seed alike in all its 
parts there was deposited such a variety and number of great powers, or of masses, which in this way 
arise and become consolidated—I mean of bones, and nerves, and cartilages, of muscles too, and flesh, 
and intestines, and the other parts of the body? For neither in the yet moist seed is anything of this kind to 
be seen, nor even in infants do any of those things make their appearance which pertain to adults, or in 
the adult period what belongs to those who are past their prime, or in these what belongs to such as have 
grown old. But although some of the things I have said exhibit not at all, and others but faintly, the natural 
sequence and the changes that come upon the nature of men, yet all who are not blinded in their 
judgment of these matters by vice or sloth, know that there must be first the depositing of the seed, and 
that when this is completely organized in respect of every member and part and the progeny comes forth 
to the light, there comes the growth belonging to the first period of life, and the maturity which attends 
growth, and after the maturity the slackening of the physical powers till old age, and then, when the body 
is worn out, its dissolution. As, therefore, in this matter, though neither the seed has inscribed upon it the 
life or form of men, nor the life the dissolution into the primary elements; the succession of natural 


occurrences makes things credible which have no credibility from the phenomena themselves, much more 
does reason, tracing out the truth from the natural sequence, afford ground for believing in the 
resurrection, since it is safer and stronger than experience for establishing the truth. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


JUDGMENT MUST HAVE REFERENCE BOTH TO SOUL AND BODY: THERE WILL THEREFORE BE A RESURRECTION 


The arguments I just now proposed for examination, as establishing the truth of the resurrection, are all 
of the same kind, since they all start from the same point; for their starting-point is the origin of the first 
men by creation. But while some of them derive their strength from the starting-point itself from which 
they take their rise, others, consequent upon the nature and the life of men, acquire their credibility from 
the superintendence of God over us; for the cause according to which, and on account of which, men have 
come into being, being closely connected with the nature of men, derives its force from creation; but the 
argument from rectitude, which represents God as judging men according as they have lived well or ill, 
derives its force from the end of their existence: they come into being on the former ground, but their 
state depends more on God’s superintendence. And now that the matters which come first have been 
demonstrated by me to the best of my ability, it will be well to prove our proposition by those also which 
come after—I mean by the reward or punishment due to each man in accordance with righteous 
judgment, and by the final cause of human existence; and of these I put foremost that which takes the 
lead by nature, and inquire first into the argument relating to the judgment: premising only one thing, 
from concern for the principle which appertains to the matters before us, and for order—namely, that it is 
incumbent on those who admit God to be the Maker of this universe, to ascribe to His wisdom and 
rectitude the preservation and care of all that has been created, if they wish to keep to their own 
principles; and with such views to hold that nothing either in earth or in heaven is without guardianship 
or providence, but that, on the contrary, to everything, invisible and visible alike, small and great, the 
attention of the Creator reaches; for all created things require the attention of the Creator, and each one 
in particular, according to its nature and the end for which it was made: though I think it would be a 
useless expenditure of trouble to go through the list now, or distinguish between the several cases, or 
mention in detail what is suitable to each nature. Man, at all events, of whom it is now our business to 
speak, as being in want, requires food; as being mortal, posterity; as being rational, a process of 
judgment. But if each of these things belongs to man by nature, and he requires food for his life, and 
requires posterity for the continuance of the race, and requires a judgment in order that food and 
posterity may be according to law, it of course follows, since food and posterity refer to both together, that 
the judgment must be referred to them too (by both together I mean man, consisting of soul and body), 
and that such man becomes accountable for all his actions, and receives for them either reward or 
punishment. Now, if the righteous judgment awards to both together its retribution for the deeds 
wrought; and if it is not proper that either the soul alone should receive the wages of the deeds wrought 
in union with the body (for this of itself has no inclination to the faults which are committed in connection 
with the pleasure or food and culture of the body), or that the body alone should (for this of itself is 
incapable of distinguishing law and justice), but man, composed of these, is subjected to trial for each of 
the deeds wrought by him; and if reason does not find this happening either in this life (for the award 
according to merit finds no place in the present existence, since many atheists and persons who practice 
every iniquity and wickedness live on to the last, unvisited by calamity, whilst, on the contrary, those who 
have manifestly lived an exemplary life in respect of every virtue, live in pain, in insult, in calumny and 
outrage, and suffering of all kinds) or after death (for both together no longer exist, the soul being 
separated from the body, and the body itself being resolved again into the materials out of which it was 
composed, and no longer retaining anything of its former structure or form, much less the remembrance 
of its actions): the result of all this is very plain to every one,—namely, that, in the language of the apostle, 
“this corruptible (and dissoluble) must put on incorruption,” in order that those who were dead, having 
been made alive by the resurrection, and the parts that were separated and entirely dissolved having been 
again united, each one may, in accordance with justice, receive what he has done by the body, whether it 
be good or bad. 


CHAPTER XIX 
MAN WOULD BE MORE UNFAVOURABLY SITUATED THAN THE BEASTS IF THERE WERE NO RESURRECTION 


In replying, then, to those who acknowledge a divine superintendence, and admit the same principles as 
we do, yet somehow depart from their own admissions, one may use such arguments as those which have 
been adduced, and many more than these, should he be disposed to amplify what has been said only 
concisely and in a cursory manner. But in dealing with those who differ from us concerning primary 
truths, it will perhaps be well to lay down another principle antecedent to these, joining with them in 
doubting of the things to which their opinions relate, and examining the matter along with them in this 
manner—whether the life of men, and their entire course of existence, is overlooked, and a sort of dense 
darkness is poured down upon the earth, hiding in ignorance and silence both the men themselves and 
their actions; or whether it is much safer to be of opinion that the Maker presides over the things which 
He Himself has made, inspecting all things whatsoever which exist, or come into existence, Judge of both 


deeds and purposes. For if no judgment whatever were to be passed on the actions of men, men would 
have no advantage over the irrational creatures, but rather would fare worse than these do, inasmuch as 
they keep in subjection their passions, and concern themselves about piety, and righteousness, and the 
other virtues; and a life after the manner of brutes would be the best, virtue would be absurd, the threat 
of judgment a matter for broad laughter, indulgence in every kind of pleasure the highest good, and the 
common resolve of all these and their one law would be that maxim, so dear to the intemperate and lewd, 
“Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” For the termination of such a life is not even pleasure, as 
some suppose, but utter insensibility. But if the Maker of men takes any concern about His own works, 
and the distinction is anywhere to be found between those who have lived well and ill, it must be either in 
the present life, while men are still living who have conducted themselves virtuously or viciously, or after 
death, when men are in a state of separation and dissolution. But according to neither of these 
suppositions can we find a just judgment taking place; for neither do the good in the present life obtain 
the rewards of virtue, nor yet do the bad receive the wages of vice. I pass over the fact, that so long as the 
nature we at present possess is preserved, the moral nature is not able to bear a punishment 
commensurate with the more numerous or more serious faults. For the robber, or ruler, or tyrant, who has 
unjustly put to death myriads on myriads, could not by one death make restitution for these deeds; and 
the man who holds no true opinion concerning God, but lives in all outrage and blasphemy, despises divine 
things, breaks the laws, commits outrage against boys and women alike, razes cities unjustly, burns 
houses with their inhabitants, and devastates a country, and at the same time destroys inhabitants of 
cities and peoples, and even an entire nation—how in a mortal body could he endure a penalty adequate 
to these crimes, since death prevents the deserved punishment, and the mortal nature does not suffice for 
any single one of his deeds? It is proved, therefore, that neither in the present life is there a judgment 
according to men’s deserts, nor after death. 


CHAPTER XX 


MAN MUST BE POSSESSED BOTH OF A BODY AND SOUL HEREAFTER, THAT THE JUDGMENT PASSED UPON HIM 
MAY BE JUST 


For either death is the entire extinction of life, the soul being dissolved and corrupted along with the body, 
or the soul remains by itself, incapable of dissolution, of dispersion, of corruption, whilst the body is 
corrupted and dissolved, retaining no longer any remembrance of past actions, nor sense of what it 
experienced in connection with the soul. If the life of men is to be utterly extinguished, it is manifest there 
will be no care for men who are not living, no judgment respecting those who have lived in virtue or in 
vice; but there will rush in again upon us whatever belongs to a lawless life, and the swarm of absurdities 
which follow from it, and that which is the summit of this lawlessness—atheism. But if the body were to be 
corrupted, and each of the dissolved particles to pass to its kindred element, yet the soul to remain by 
itself as immortal, neither on this supposition would any judgment on the soul take place, since there 
would be an absence of equity: for it is unlawful to suspect that any judgment can proceed out of God and 
from God which is wanting in equity. Yet equity is wanting to the judgment, if the being is not preserved in 
existence who practiced righteousness or lawlessness: for that which practiced each of the things in life 
on which the judgment is passed was man, not soul by itself. To sum up all in a word, this view will in no 
case consist with equity. 


CHAPTER XXI 
CONTINUATION OF THE ARGUMENT 


For if good deeds are rewarded, the body will clearly be wronged, inasmuch as it has shared with the soul 
in the toils connected with well-doing, but does not share in the reward of the good deeds, and because, 
though the soul is often excused for certain faults on the ground of the body’s neediness and want, the 
body itself is deprived of all share in the good deeds done, the toils on behalf of which it helped to bear 
during life. Nor, again, if faults are judged, is the soul dealt fairly with, supposing it alone to pay the 
penalty for the faults it committed through being solicited by the body and drawn away by it to its own 
appetites and motions, at one time being seized upon and carried off, at another attracted in some very 
violent manner, and sometimes concurring with it by way of kindness and attention to its preservation. 
How can it possibly be other than unjust for the soul to be judged by itself in respect of things towards 
which in its own nature it feels no appetite, no motion, no impulse, such as licentiousness, violence, 
covetousness, injustice, and the unjust acts arising out of these? For if the majority of such evils come 
from men’s not having the mastery of the passions which solicit them, and they are solicited by the 
neediness and want of the body, and the care and attention required by it (for these are the motives for 
every acquisition of property, and especially for the using of it, and moreover for marriage and all the 
actions of life, in which things, and in connection with which, is seen what is faulty and what is not so), 
how can it be just for the soul alone to be judged in respect of those things which the body is the first to 
be sensible of, and in which it draws the soul away to sympathy and participation in actions with a view to 
things which it wants; and that the appetites and pleasures, and moreover the fears and sorrows, in which 
whatever exceeds the proper bounds is amenable to judgment, should be set in motion by the body, and 
yet that the sins arising from these, and the punishments for the sins committed, should fall upon the soul 
alone, which neither needs anything of this sort, nor desires nor fears or suffers of itself any such thing as 


man is wont to suffer? But even if we hold that these affections do not pertain to the body alone, but to 
man, in saying which we should speak correctly, because the life of man is one, though composed of the 
two, yet surely we shall not assert that these things belong to the soul, if we only look simply at its 
peculiar nature. For if it is absolutely without need of food, it can never desire those things which it does 
not in the least require for its subsistence; nor can it feel any impulse towards any of those things which it 
is not at all fitted to use; nor, again, can it be grieved at the want of money or other property, since these 
are not suited to it. And if, too, it is superior to corruption, it fears nothing whatever as destructive of 
itself: it has no dread of famine, or disease, or mutilation, or blemish, or fire, or sword, since it cannot 
suffer from any of these any hurt or pain, because neither bodies nor bodily powers touch it at all. But if it 
is absurd to attach the passions to the soul as belonging specially to it, it is in the highest degree unjust 
and unworthy of the judgment of God to lay upon the soul alone the sins which spring from them, and the 
consequent punishments. 


CHAPTER XXII 


CONTINUATION OF THE ARGUMENT 


In addition to what has been said, is it not absurd that, while we cannot even have the notion of virtue and 
vice as existing separately in the soul (for we recognise the virtues as man’s virtues, even as in like 
manner vice, their opposite, as not belonging to the soul in separation from the body, and existing by 
itself), yet that the reward or punishment for these should be assigned to the soul alone? How can any one 
have even the notion of courage or fortitude as existing in the soul alone, when it has no fear of death, or 
wounds, or maiming, or loss, or maltreatment, or of the pain connected with these, or the suffering 
resulting from them? And what shall we say of self-control and temperance, when there is no desire 
drawing it to food or sexual intercourse, or other pleasures and enjoyments, nor any other thing soliciting 
it from within or exciting it from without? And what of practical wisdom, when things are not proposed to 
it which may or may not be done, nor things to be chosen or avoided, or rather when there is in it no 
motion at all or natural impulse towards the doing of anything? And how in any sense can equity be an 
attribute of souls, either in reference to one another or to anything else, whether of the same or of a 
different kind, when they are not able from any source, or by any means, or in any way, to bestow that 
which is equal according to merit or according to analogy, with the exception of the honour rendered to 
God, and, moreover, have no impulse or motion towards the use of their own things, or abstinence from 
those of others, since the use of those things which are according to nature, or the abstinence from them, 
is considered in reference to those who are so constituted as to use them, whereas the soul neither wants 
anything, nor is so constituted as to use any things or any single thing, and therefore what is called the 
independent action of the parts cannot be found in the soul so constituted? 


CHAPTER XXIII 


CONTINUATION OF THE ARGUMENT 


But the most irrational thing of all is this: to impose properly sanctioned laws on men, and then to assign 
to their souls alone the recompense of their lawful or unlawful deeds. For if he who receives the laws 
would also justly receive the recompense of the transgression of the laws, and if it was man that received 
the laws, and not the soul by itself, man must also bear the recompense for the sins committed, and not 
the soul by itself, since God has not enjoined on souls to abstain from things which have no relation to 
them, such as adultery, murder, theft, rapine, dishonour to parents, and every desire in general that tends 
to the injury and loss of our neighbours. For neither the command, “Honour thy father and thy mother,” is 
adapted to souls alone, since such names are not applicable to them, for souls do not produce souls, so as 
to appropriate the appellation of father or mother, but men produce men; nor could the command, “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery,” ever be properly addressed to souls, or even thought of in such a connection, 
since the difference of male and female does not exist in them, nor any aptitude for sexual intercourse, 
nor appetite for it; and where there is no appetite, there can be no intercourse; and where there is no 
intercourse at all, there can be no legitimate intercourse, namely marriage; and where there is no lawful 
intercourse, neither can there be unlawful desire of, or intercourse with, another man’s wife, namely 
adultery. Nor, again, is the prohibition of theft, or of the desire of having more, applicable to souls, for 
they do not need those things, through the need of which, by reason of natural indigence or want, men are 
accustomed to steal or to rob, such as gold, or silver, or an animal, or something else adapted for food, or 
shelter, or use; for to an immortal nature everything which is desired by the needy as useful is useless. 
But let the fuller discussion of these matters be left to those who wish to investigate each point more 
exactly, or to contend more earnestly with opponents. But, since what has just been said, and that which 
concurs with this to guarantee the resurrection, suffices for us, it would not be seasonable to dwell any 
longer upon them; for we have not made it our aim to omit nothing that might be said, but to point out in 
a summary manner to those who have assembled what ought to be thought concerning the resurrection, 
and to adapt to the capacity of those present the arguments bearing on this question. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


ARGUMENT FOR THE RESURRECTION FROM THE CHIEF END OF MAN 


The points proposed for consideration having been to some extent investigated, it remains to examine the 
argument from the end or final cause, which indeed has already emerged in what has been said, and only 
requires just so much attention and further discussion as may enable us to avoid the appearance of 
leaving unmentioned any of the matters briefly referred to by us, and thus indirectly damaging the subject 
or the division of topics made at the outset. For the sake of those present, therefore, and of others who 
may pay attention to this subject, it may be well just to signify that each of those things which are 
constituted by nature, and of those which are made by art, must have an end peculiar to itself, as indeed 
is taught us by the common sense of all men, and testified by the things that pass before our eyes. For do 
we not see that husbandmen have one end, and physicians another; and again, the things which spring 
out of the earth another, and the animals nourished upon it, and produced according to a certain natural 
series, another? If this is evident, and natural and artificial powers, and the actions arising from these, 
must by all means be accompanied by an end in accordance with nature, it is absolutely necessary that 
the end of men, since it is that of a peculiar nature, should be separated from community with the rest; for 
it is not lawful to suppose the same end for beings destitute of rational judgment, and of those whose 
actions are regulated by the innate law and reason, and who live an intelligent life and observe justice. 
Freedom from pain, therefore, cannot be the proper end for the latter, for this they would have in common 
with beings utterly devoid of sensibility: nor can it consist in the enjoyment of things which nourish or 
delight the body, or in an abundance of pleasures; else a life like that of the brutes must hold the first 
place, while that regulated by virtue is without a final cause. For such an end as this, I suppose, belongs 
to beasts and cattle, not to men possessed of an immortal soul and rational judgment. 


CHAPTER XXV 
ARGUMENT CONTINUED AND CONCLUDED 


Nor again is it the happiness of soul separated from body: for we are not inquiring about the life or final 
cause of either of the parts of which man consists, but of the being who is composed of both; for such is 
every man who has a share in this present existence, and there must be some appropriate end proposed 
for this life. But if it is the end of both parts together, and this can be discovered neither while they are 
still living in the present state of existence through the numerous causes already mentioned, nor yet when 
the soul is in a state of separation, because the man cannot be said to exist when the body is dissolved, 
and indeed entirely scattered abroad, even though the soul continue by itself—it is absolutely necessary 
that the end of a man’s being should appear in some reconstitution of the two together, and of the same 
living being. And as this follows of necessity, there must by all means be a resurrection of the bodies 
which are dead, or even entirely dissolved, and the same men must be formed anew, since the law of 
nature ordains the end not absolutely, nor as the end of any men whatsoever, but of the same men who 
passed through the previous life; but it is impossible for the same men to be reconstituted unless the same 
bodies are restored to the same souls. But that the same soul should obtain the same body is impossible in 
any other way, and possible only by the resurrection; for if this takes place, an end befitting the nature of 
men follows also. And we shall make no mistake in saying, that the final cause of an intelligent life and 
rational judgment, is to be occupied uninterruptedly with those objects to which the natural reason is 
chiefly and primarily adapted, and to delight unceasingly in the contemplation of Him who is, and of His 
decrees, notwithstanding that the majority of men, because they are affected too passionately and too 
violently by things below, pass through life without attaining this object. For the large number of those 
who fail of the end that belongs to them does not make void the common lot, since the examination relates 
to individuals, and the reward or punishment of lives ill or well spent is proportioned to the merit of each. 


[This concluding chapter is of itself a masterpiece, and comforts my own soul unspeakably, as proving that 
this life is very precious, if only directed to the end from which we are created. Blest be Athenagoras for 
completing what St. Paul began on the Areopagus, and for giving us "beauty for ashes" out of the gardens 
of Plato. Now we find what power there was in the apostle's word, when he preached to the Athenians, 
"Jesus and the resurrection."] 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 


Exhortation to the Heathen 


CHAPTER I 


EXHORTATION TO ABANDON THE IMPIOUS MYSTERIES OF IDOLATRY FOR THE ADORATION OF THE DIVINE WORD 
AND GOD THE FATHER 


Amphion of Thebes and Arion of Methymna were both minstrels, and both were renowned in story. They 
are celebrated in song to this day in the chorus of the Greeks; the one for having allured the fishes, and 
the other for having surrounded Thebes with walls by the power of music. Another, a Thracian, a cunning 
master of his art (he also is the subject of a Hellenic legend), tamed the wild beasts by the mere might of 
song; and transplanted trees—oaks—by music. I might tell you also the story of another, a brother to these 
—the subject of a myth, and a minstrel—Eunomos the Locrian and the Pythic grasshopper. A solemn 
Hellenic assembly had met at Pytho, to celebrate the death of the Pythic serpent, when Eunomos sang the 
reptile’s epitaph. Whether his ode was a hymn in praise of the serpent, or a dirge, I am not able to say. But 
there was a contest, and Eunomos was playing the lyre in the summer time: it was when the 
grasshoppers, warmed by the sun, were chirping beneath the leaves along the hills; but they were singing 
not to that dead dragon, but to God All-wise,—a lay unfettered by rule, better than the numbers of 
Eunomos. The Locrian breaks a string. The grasshopper sprang on the neck of the instrument, and sang 
on it as on a branch; and the minstrel, adapting his strain to the grasshopper’s song, made up for the want 
of the missing string. The grasshopper then was attracted by the song of Eunomos, as the fable 
represents, according to which also a brazen statue of Eunomos with his lyre, and the Locrian’s ally in the 
contest, was erected at Pytho. But of its own accord it flew to the lyre, and of its own accord sang, and 
was regarded by the Greeks as a musical performer. 


How, let me ask, have you believed vain fables and supposed animals to be charmed by music; while 
Truth’s shining face alone, as would seem, appears to you disguised, and is looked on with incredulous 
eyes? And so Cithaeron, and Helicon, and the mountains of the Odrysi, and the initiatory rites of the 
Thracians, mysteries of deceit, are hallowed and celebrated in hymns. For me, I am pained at such 
calamities as form the subjects of tragedy, though but myths; but by you the records of miseries are 
turned into dramatic compositions. 


But the dramas and the raving poets, now quite intoxicated, let us crown with ivy; and distracted outright 
as they are, in Bacchic fashion, with the satyrs, and the frenzied rabble, and the rest of the demon crew, 
let us confine to Cithaeron and Helicon, now antiquated. 


But let us bring from above out of heaven, Truth, with Wisdom in all its brightness, and the sacred 
prophetic choir, down to the holy mount of God; and let Truth, darting her light to the most distant points, 
cast her rays all around on those that are involved in darkness, and deliver men from delusion, stretching 
out her very strong right hand, which is wisdom, for their salvation. And raising their eyes, and looking 
above, let them abandon Helicon and Cithaeron, and take up their abode in Sion. “For out of Sion shall go 
forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem,”—the celestial Word, the true athlete crowned in 
the theatre of the whole universe. What my Eunomos sings is not the measure of Terpander, nor that of 
Capito, nor the Phrygian, nor Lydian, nor Dorian, but the immortal measure of the new harmony which 
bears God’s name—the new, the Levitical song. 


“Soother of pain, calmer of wrath, producing forgetfulness of all ills.” 
Sweet and true is the charm of persuasion which blends with this strain. 


To me, therefore, that Thracian Orpheus, that Theban, and that Methymnaean,—men, and yet unworthy of 
the name,—seem to have been deceivers, who, under the pretence of poetry corrupting human life, 
possessed by a spirit of artful sorcery for purposes of destruction, celebrating crimes in their orgies, and 
making human woes the materials of religious worship, were the first to entice men to idols; nay, to build 
up the stupidity of the nations with blocks of wood and stone,—that is, statues and images,—subjecting to 
the yoke of extremest bondage the truly noble freedom of those who lived as free citizens under heaven by 
their songs and incantations. But not such is my song, which has come to loose, and that speedily, the 
bitter bondage of tyrannizing demons; and leading us back to the mild and loving yoke of piety, recalls to 
heaven those that had been cast prostrate to the earth. It alone has tamed men, the most intractable of 
animals; the frivolous among them answering to the fowls of the air, deceivers to reptiles, the irascible to 
lions, the voluptuous to swine, the rapacious to wolves. The silly are stocks and stones, and still more 
senseless than stones is a man who is steeped in ignorance. As our witness, let us adduce the voice of 
prophecy accordant with truth, and bewailing those who are crushed in ignorance and folly: “For God is 
able of these stones to raise up children to Abraham;” and He, commiserating their great ignorance and 


hardness of heart who are petrified against the truth, has raised up a seed of piety, sensitive to virtue, of 
those stones—of the nations, that is, who trusted in stones. Again, therefore, some venomous and false 
hypocrites, who plotted against righteousness, He once called “a brood of vipers.” But if one of those 
serpents even is willing to repent, and follows the Word, he becomes a man of God. 


Others he figuratively calls wolves, clothed in sheep-skins, meaning thereby monsters of rapacity in 
human form. And so all such most savage beasts, and all such blocks of stone, the celestial song has 
transformed into tractable men. “For even we ourselves were sometime foolish, disobedient, deceived, 
serving divers lusts and pleasures, living in malice and envy, hateful, hating one another.” Thus speaks the 
apostolic Scripture: “But after that the kindness and love of God our saviour to man appeared, not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, but according to His mercy, He saved us.” Behold the might 
of the new song! It has made men out of stones, men out of beasts. Those, moreover, that were as dead, 
not being partakers of the true life, have come to life again, simply by becoming listeners to this song. It 
also composed the universe into melodious order, and tuned the discord of the elements to harmonious 
arrangement, so that the whole world might become harmony. It let loose the fluid ocean, and yet has 
prevented it from encroaching on the land. The earth, again, which had been in a state of commotion, it 
has established, and fixed the sea as its boundary. The violence of fire it has softened by the atmosphere, 
as the Dorian is blended with the Lydian strain; and the harsh cold of the air it has moderated by the 
embrace of fire, harmoniously arranging these the extreme tones of the universe. And this deathless 
strain,—the support of the whole and the harmony of all,—reaching from the centre to the circumference, 
and from the extremities to the central part, has harmonized this universal frame of things, not according 
to the Thracian music, which is like that invented by Jubal, but according to the paternal counsel of God, 
which fired the zeal of David. And He who is of David, and yet before him, the Word of God, despising the 
lyre and harp, which are but lifeless instruments, and having tuned by the Holy Spirit the universe, and 
especially man,—who, composed of body and soul, is a universe in miniature,—makes melody to God on 
this instrument of many tones; and to this instrument—I mean man—he sings accordant: “For thou art my 
harp, and pipe, and temple.”—a harp for harmony—a pipe by reason of the Spirit—a temple by reason of 
the word; so that the first may sound, the second breathe, the third contain the Lord. And David the king, 
the harper whom we mentioned a little above, who exhorted to the truth and dissuaded from idols, was so 
far from celebrating demons in song, that in reality they were driven away by his music. Thus, when Saul 
was plagued with a demon, he cured him by merely playing. A beautiful breathing instrument of music the 
Lord made man, after His own image. And He Himself also, surely, who is the supramundane Wisdom, the 
celestial Word, is the all-harmonious, melodious, holy instrument of God. What, then, does this instrument 
—the Word of God, the Lord, the New Song—desire? To open the eyes of the blind, and unstop the ears of 
the deaf, and to lead the lame or the erring to righteousness, to exhibit God to the foolish, to put a stop to 
corruption, to conquer death, to reconcile disobedient children to their father. The instrument of God 
loves mankind. The Lord pities, instructs, exhorts, admonishes, saves, shields, and of His bounty promises 
us the kingdom of heaven as a reward for learning; and the only advantage He reaps is, that we are saved. 
For wickedness feeds on men’s destruction; but truth, like the bee, harming nothing, delights only in the 
salvation of men. 


You have, then, God’s promise; you have His love: become partaker of His grace. And do not suppose the 
song of salvation to be new, as a vessel or a house is new. For “before the morning star it was;” and “in the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” Error seems old, but truth 
seems a new thing. 


Whether, then, the Phrygians are shown to be the most ancient people by the goats of the fable; or, on the 
other hand, the Arcadians by the poets, who describe them as older than the moon; or, finally, the 
Egyptians by those who dream that this land first gave birth to gods and men: yet none of these at least 
existed before the world. But before the foundation of the world were we, who, because destined to be in 
Him, pre-existed in the eye of God before,—we the rational creatures of the Word of God, on whose 
account we date from the beginning; for “in the beginning was the Word.” Well, inasmuch as the Word 
was from the first, He was and is the divine source of all things; but inasmuch as He has now assumed the 
name Christ, consecrated of old, and worthy of power, he has been called by me the New Song. This Word, 
then, the Christ, the cause of both our being at first (for He was in God) and of our well-being, this very 
Word has now appeared as man, He alone being both, both God and man—the Author of all blessings to 
us; by whom we, being taught to live well, are sent on our way to life eternal. For, according to that 
inspired apostle of the Lord, “the grace of God which bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men, 
teaching us, that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in 
this present world; looking for the blessed hope, and appearing of the glory of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


This is the New Song, the manifestation of the Word that was in the beginning, and before the beginning. 
The Saviour, who existed before, has in recent days appeared. He, who is in Him that truly is, has 
appeared; for the Word, who “was with God,” and by whom all things were created, has appeared as our 
Teacher. The Word, who in the beginning bestowed on us life as Creator when He formed us, taught us to 
live well when He appeared as our Teacher; that as God He might afterwards conduct us to the life which 
never ends. He did not now for the first time pity us for our error; but He pitied us from the first, from the 
beginning. But now, at His appearance, lost as we already were, He accomplished our salvation. For that 


wicked reptile monster, by his enchantments, enslaves and plagues men even till now; inflicting, as seems 
to me, such barbarous vengeance on them as those who are said to bind the captives to corpses till they 
rot together. This wicked tyrant and serpent, accordingly, binding fast with the miserable chain of 
superstition whomsoever he can draw to his side from their birth, to stones, and stocks, and images, and 
such like idols, may with truth be said to have taken and buried living men with those dead idols, till both 
suffer corruption together. 


Therefore (for the seducer is one and the same) he that at the beginning brought Eve down to death, now 
brings thither the rest of mankind. Our ally and helper, too, is one and the same—the Lord, who from the 
beginning gave revelations by prophecy, but now plainly calls to salvation. In obedience to the apostolic 
injunction, therefore, let us flee from “the prince of the power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience,” and let us run to the Lord the saviour, who now exhorts to salvation, as He has 
ever done, as He did by signs and wonders in Egypt and the desert, both by the bush and the cloud, 
which, through the favour of divine love, attended the Hebrews like a handmaid. By the fear which these 
inspired He addressed the hard-hearted; while by Moses, learned in all wisdom, and Isaiah, lover of truth, 
and the whole prophetic choir, in a way appealing more to reason, He turns to the Word those who have 
ears to hear. Sometimes He upbraids, and sometimes He threatens. Some men He mourns over, others He 
addresses with the voice of song, just as a good physician treats some of his patients with cataplasms, 
some with rubbing, some with fomentations; in one case cuts open with the lancet, in another cauterizes, 
in another amputates, in order if possible to cure the patient’s diseased part or member. The Saviour has 
many tones of voice, and many methods for the salvation of men; by threatening He admonishes, by 
upbraiding He converts, by bewailing He pities, by the voice of song He cheers. He spake by the burning 
bush, for the men of that day needed signs and wonders. 


He awed men by the fire when He made flame to burst from the pillar of cloud—a token at once of grace 
and fear: if you obey, there is the light; if you disobey, there is the fire; but since humanity is nobler than 
the pillar or the bush, after them the prophets uttered their voice,—the Lord Himself speaking in Isaiah, in 
Elias,—speaking Himself by the mouth of the prophets. But if thou dost not believe the prophets, but 
supposest both the men and the fire a myth, the Lord Himself shall speak to thee, “who, being in the form 
of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but humbled Himself,”—He, the merciful God, 
exerting Himself to save man. And now the Word Himself clearly speaks to thee, shaming thy unbelief; 
yea, I say, the Word of God became man, that thou mayest learn from man how man may become God. Is it 
not then monstrous, my friends, that while God is ceaselessly exhorting us to virtue, we should spurn His 
kindness and reject salvation? 


Does not John also invite to salvation, and is he not entirely a voice of exhortation? Let us then ask him, 
“Who of men art thou, and whence?” He will not say Elias. He will deny that he is Christ, but will profess 
himself to be “a voice crying in the wilderness.” Who, then, is John? In a word, we may say, “The 
beseeching voice of the Word crying in the wilderness.” What criest thou, O voice? Tell us also. “Make 
straight the paths of the Lord.” John is the forerunner, and that voice the precursor of the Word; an 
inviting voice, preparing for salvation,—a voice urging men on to the inheritance of the heavens, and 
through which the barren and the desolate is childless no more. This fecundity the angel’s voice foretold; 
and this voice was also the precursor of the Lord preaching glad tidings to the barren woman, as John did 
to the wilderness. By reason of this voice of the Word, therefore, the barren woman bears children, and 
the desert becomes fruitful. The two voices which heralded the Lord’s—that of the angel and that of John 
—intimate, as I think, the salvation in store for us to be, that on the appearance of this Word we should 
reap, as the fruit of this productiveness, eternal life. The Scripture makes this all clear, by referring both 
the voices to the same thing: “Let her hear who has not brought forth, and let her who has not had the 
pangs of childbirth utter her voice: for more are the children of the desolate, than of her who hath an 
husband.” 


The angel announced to us the glad tidings of a husband. John entreated us to recognise the husbandman, 
to seek the husband. For this husband of the barren woman, and this husbandman of the desert—who 
filled with divine power the barren woman and the desert—is one and the same. For because many were 
the children of the mother of noble rule, yet the Hebrew woman, once blessed with many children, was 
made childless because of unbelief: the barren woman receives the husband, and the desert the 
husbandman; then both become mothers through the word, the one of fruits, the other of believers. But to 
the unbelieving the barren and the desert are still reserved. For this reason John, the herald of the Word, 
besought men to make themselves ready against the coming of the Christ of God. And it was this which 
was signified by the dumbness of Zacharias, which waited for fruit in the person of the harbinger of 
Christ, that the Word, the light of truth, by becoming the Gospel, might break the mystic silence of the 
prophetic enigmas. But if thou desirest truly to see God, take to thyself means of purification worthy of 
Him, not leaves of laurel fillets interwoven with wool and purple; but wreathing thy brows with 
righteousness, and encircling them with the leaves of temperance, set thyself earnestly to find Christ. 
“For Iam,” He says, “the door,” which we who desire to understand God must discover, that He may throw 
heaven’s gates wide open to us. For the gates of the Word being intellectual, are opened by the key of 
faith. No one knows God but the Son, and he to whom the Son shall reveal Him. And I know well that He 
who has opened the door hitherto shut, will afterwards reveal what is within; and will show what we could 
not have known before, had we not entered in by Christ, through whom alone God is beheld. 


CHAPTER II 


THE ABSURDITY AND IMPIETY OF THE HEATHEN MYSTERIES AND FABLES ABOUT THE BIRTH AND DEATH OF 
THEIR GODS 


Explore not then too curiously the shrines of impiety, or the mouths of caverns full of monstrosity, or the 
Thesprotian caldron, or the Cirrhaean tripod, or the Dodonian copper. The Gerandryon, once regarded 
sacred in the midst of desert sands, and the oracle there gone to decay with the oak itself, consigned to 
the region of antiquated fables. The fountain of Castalia is silent, and the other fountain of Colophon; and, 
in like manner, all the rest of the springs of divination are dead, and stripped of their vainglory, although 
at a late date, are shown with their fabulous legends to have run dry. Recount to us also the useless 
oracles of that other kind of divination, or rather madness, the Clarian, the Pythian, the Didymaean, that 
of Amphiaraus, of Apollo, of Amphilochus; and if you will, couple with them the expounders of prodigies, 
the augurs, and the interpreters of dreams. And bring and place beside the Pythian those that divine by 
flour, and those that divine by barley, and the ventriloquists still held in honour by many. Let the secret 
shrines of the Egyptians and the necromancies of the Etruscans be consigned to darkness. Insane devices 
truly are they all of unbelieving men. Goats, too, have been confederates in this art of soothsaying, trained 
to divination; and crows taught by men to give oracular responses to men. 


And what if I go over the mysteries? I will not divulge them in mockery, as they say Alcibiades did, but I 
will expose right well by the word of truth the sorcery hidden in them; and those so-called gods of yours, 
whose are the mystic rites, I shall display, as it were, on the stage of life, to the spectators of truth. The 
bacchanals hold their orgies in honour of the frenzied Dionysus, celebrating their sacred frenzy by the 
eating of raw flesh, and go through the distribution of the parts of butchered victims, crowned with 
snakes, shrieking out the name of that Eva by whom error came into the world. The symbol of the Bacchic 
orgies is a consecrated serpent. Moreover, according to the strict interpretation of the Hebrew term, the 
name Hevia, aspirated, signifies a female serpent. 


Demeter and Proserpine have become the heroines of a mystic drama; and their wanderings, and seizure, 
and grief, Eleusis celebrates by torchlight processions. I think that the derivation of orgies and mysteries 
ought to be traced, the former to the wrath (orge) of Demeter against Zeus, the latter to the nefarious 
wickedness (musos) relating to Dionysus; but if from Myus of Attica, who Pollodorus says was killed in 
hunting—no matter, I don’t grudge your mysteries the glory of funeral honours. You may understand 
mysteria in another way, as mytheria (hunting fables), the letters of the two words being interchanged; for 
certainly fables of this sort hunt after the most barbarous of the Thracians, the most senseless of the 
Phrygians, and the superstitious among the Greeks. 


Perish, then, the man who was the author of this imposture among men, be he Dardanus, who taught the 
mysteries of the mother of the gods, or Eetion, who instituted the orgies and mysteries of the 
Samothracians, or that Phrygian Midas who, having learned the cunning imposture from Odrysus, 
communicated it to his subjects. For I will never be persuaded by that Cyprian Islander Cinyras, who 
dared to bring forth from night to the light of day the lewd orgies of Aphrodite in his eagerness to deify a 
strumpet of his own country. Others say that Melampus the son of Amythaon imported the festivals of 
Ceres from Egypt into Greece, celebrating her grief in song. 


These I would instance as the prime authors of evil, the parents of impious fables and of deadly 
superstition, who sowed in human life that seed of evil and ruin—the mysteries. 


And now, for it is time, I will prove their orgies to be full of imposture and quackery. And if you have been 
initiated, you will laugh all the more at these fables of yours which have been held in honour. I publish 
without reserve what has been involved in secrecy, not ashamed to tell what you are not ashamed to 
worship. 


There is then the foam-born and Cyprus-born, the darling of Cinyras,—I mean Aphrodite, lover of the 
virilia, because sprung from them, even from those of Uranus, that were cut off,—those lustful members, 
that, after being cut off, offered violence to the waves. Of members so lewd a worthy fruit—Aphrodite—is 
born. In the rites which celebrate this enjoyment of the sea, as a symbol of her birth a lump of salt and the 
phallus are handed to those who are initiated into the art of uncleanness. And those initiated bring a piece 
of money to her, as a courtesan’s paramours do to her. 


Then there are the mysteries of Demeter, and Zeus’s wanton embraces of his mother, and the wrath of 
Demeter; I know not what for the future I shall call her, mother or wife, on which account it is that she is 
called Brimo, as is said; also the entreaties of Zeus, and the drink of gall, the plucking out of the hearts of 
sacrifices, and deeds that we dare not name. Such rites the Phrygians perform in honour of Attis and 
Cybele and the Corybantes. And the story goes, that Zeus, having torn away the orchites of a ram, 
brought them out and cast them at the breasts of Demeter, paying thus a fraudulent penalty for his violent 
embrace, pretending to have cut out his own. The symbols of initiation into these rites, when set before 
you in a vacant hour, I know will excite your laughter, although on account of the exposure by no means 
inclined to laugh. “I have eaten out of the drum, I have drunk out of the cymbal, I have carried the Cernos, 
I have slipped into the bedroom.” Are not these tokens a disgrace? Are not the mysteries absurdity? 


What if I add the rest? Demeter becomes a mother, Core is reared up to womanhood. And, in course of 
time, he who begot her,—this same Zeus has intercourse with his own daughter Pherephatta,—after 
Ceres, the mother,—forgetting his former abominable wickedness. Zeus is both the father and the seducer 
of Core, and shamefully courts her in the shape of a dragon; his identity, however, was discovered. The 
token of the Sabazian mysteries to the initiated is “the deity gliding over the breast,”—the deity being this 
serpent crawling over the breasts of the initiated. Proof surely this of the unbridled lust of Zeus. 
Pherephatta has a child, though, to be sure, in the form of a bull, as an idolatrous poet says,— 


“The bull 
The dragon’s father, and the father of the bull the dragon, 
On a hill the herdsman’s hidden ox-goad,”— 


alluding, as I believe, under the name of the herdsman’s ox-goad, to the reed wielded by bacchanals. Do 
you wish me to go into the story of Persephatta’s gathering of flowers, her basket, and her seizure by 
Pluto (Aidoneus), and the rent in the earth, and the swine of Eubouleus that were swallowed up with the 
two goddesses; for which reason, in the Thesmophoria, speaking the Megaric tongue, they thrust out 
swine? This mythological story the women celebrate variously in different cities in the festivals called 
Thesmophoria and Scirophoria; dramatizing in many forms the rape of Pherephatta or Persephatta 
(Proserpine). 


The mysteries of Dionysus are wholly inhuman; for while still a child, and the Curetes danced around [his 
cradle] clashing their weapons, and the Titans having come upon them by stealth, and having beguiled 
him with childish toys, these very Titans tore him limb from limb when but a child, as the bard of this 
mystery, the Thracian Orpheus, says:— 


“Cone, and spinning-top, and limb-moving rattles, 
And fair golden apples from the clear-toned Hesperides.” 


And the useless symbols of this mystic rite it will not be useless to exhibit for condemnation. These are 
dice, ball, hoop, apples, top, looking-glass, tuft of wool. 


Athene (Minerva), to resume our account, having abstracted the heart of Dionysus, was called Pallas, from 
the vibrating of the heart; and the Titans who had torn him limb from limb, setting a caldron on a tripod, 
and throwing into it the members of Dionysus, first boiled them down, and then fixing them on spits, “held 
them over the fire.” But Zeus having appeared, since he was a god, having speedily perceived the savour 
of the pieces of flesh that were being cooked,—that savour which your gods agree to have assigned to 
them as their perquisite,—assails the Titans with his thunderbolt, and consigns the members of Dionysus 
to his son Apollo to be interred. And he—for he did not disobey Zeus—bore the dismembered corpse to 
Parnassus, and there deposited it. 


If you wish to inspect the orgies of the Corybantes, then know that, having killed their third brother, they 
covered the head of the dead body with a purple cloth, crowned it, and carrying it on the point of a spear, 
buried it under the roots of Olympus. These mysteries are, in short, murders and funerals. And the priests 
of these rites, who are called kings of the sacred rites by those whose business it is to name them, give 
additional strangeness to the tragic occurrence, by forbidding parsley with the roots from being placed on 
the table, for they think that parsley grew from the Corybantic blood that flowed forth; just as the women, 
in celebrating the Thesmophoria, abstain from eating the seeds of the pomegranate which have fallen on 
the ground, from the idea that pomegranates sprang from the drops of the blood of Dionysus. Those 
Corybantes also they call Cabiric; and the ceremony itself they announce as the Cabiric mystery. 


For those two identical fratricides, having abstracted the box in which the phallus of Bacchus was 
deposited, took it to Etruria—dealers in honourable wares truly. They lived there as exiles, employing 
themselves in communicating the precious teaching of their superstition, and presenting phallic symbols 
and the box for the Tyrrhenians to worship. And some will have it, not improbably, that for this reason 
Dionysus was called Attis, because he was mutilated. And what is surprising at the Tyrrhenians, who were 
barbarians, being thus initiated into these foul indignities, when among the Athenians, and in the whole of 
Greece—I blush to say it—the shameful legend about Demeter holds its ground? For Demeter, wandering 
in quest of her daughter Core, broke down with fatigue near Eleusis, a place in Attica, and sat down on a 
well overwhelmed with grief. This is even now prohibited to those who are initiated, lest they should 
appear to mimic the weeping goddess. The indigenous inhabitants then occupied Eleusis: their names 
were Baubo, and Dusaules, and Triptolemus; and besides, Eumolpus and Eubouleus. Triptolemus was a 
herdsman, Eumolpus a shepherd, and Eubouleus a swineherd; from whom came the race of the 
Eumolpidae and that of the Heralds—a race of Hierophants—who flourished at Athens. 


Well, then (for I shall not refrain from the recital), Baubo having received Demeter hospitably, reaches to 
her a refreshing draught; and on her refusing it, not having any inclination to drink (for she was very sad), 
and Baubo having become annoyed, thinking herself slighted, uncovered her shame, and exhibited her 


nudity to the goddess. Demeter is delighted at the sight, and takes, though with difficulty, the draught— 
pleased, I repeat, at the spectacle. These are the secret mysteries of the Athenians; these Orpheus 
records. I shall produce the very words of Orpheus, that you may have the great authority on the 
mysteries himself, as evidence for this piece of turpitude:— 


“Having thus spoken, she drew aside her garments, 

And showed all that shape of the body which it is improper to name, 
And with her own hand Baubo stripped herself under the breasts. 
Blandly then the goddess laughed and laughed in her mind, 

And received the glancing cup in which was the draught.” 


And the following is the token of the Eleusinian mysteries: I have fasted, I have drunk the cup; I have 
received from the box; having done, I put it into the basket, and out of the basket into the chest. Fine 
sights truly, and becoming a goddess; mysteries worthy of the night, and flame, and the magnanimous or 
rather silly people of the Erechthidae and the other Greeks besides, “whom a fate they hope not for awaits 
after death.” And in truth against these Heraclitus the Ephesian prophesies, as “the night-walkers, the 
magi, the bacchanals, the Lenaen revellers, the initiated.” These he threatens with what will follow death, 
and predicts for them fire. For what are regarded among men as mysteries, they celebrate sacrilegiously. 
Law, then, and opinion, are nugatory. And the mysteries of the dragon are an imposture, which celebrates 
religiously mysteries that are no mysteries at all, and observes with a spurious piety profane rites. What 
are these mystic chests?—for I must expose their sacred things, and divulge things not fit for speech. Are 
they not sesame cakes, and pyramidal cakes, and globular and flat cakes, embossed all over, and lumps of 
salt, and a serpent the symbol of Dionysus Bassareus? And besides these, are they not pomegranates, and 
branches, and rods, and ivy leaves? and besides, round cakes and poppy seeds? And further, there are the 
unmentionable symbols of Themis, marjoram, a lamp, a sword, a woman’s comb, which is a euphemism 
and mystic expression for the muliebria. 


O unblushing shamelessness! Once on a time night was silent, a veil for the pleasure of temperate men; 
but now for the initiated, the holy night is the tell-tale of the rites of licentiousness; and the glare of 
torches reveals vicious indulgences. Quench the flame, O Hierophant; reverence, O Torch-bearer, the 
torches. That light exposes Iacchus; let thy mysteries be honoured, and command the orgies to be hidden 
in night and darkness. 


The fire dissembles not; it exposes and punishes what it is bidden. 


Such are the mysteries of the Atheists. And with reason I call those Atheists who know not the true God, 
and pay shameless worship to a boy torn in pieces by the Titans, and a woman in distress, and to parts of 
the body that in truth cannot be mentioned for shame, held fast as they are in the double impiety, first in 
that they know not God, not acknowledging as God Him who truly is; the other and second is the error of 
regarding those who exist not, as existing and calling those gods that have no real existence, or rather no 
existence at all, who have nothing but a name. Wherefore the apostle reproves us, saying, “And ye were 
strangers to the covenants of promise, having no hope, and without God in the world.” 


All honour to that king of the Scythians, whoever Anacharsis was, who shot with an arrow one of his 
subjects who imitated among the Scythians the mystery of the Mother of the gods, as practiced by the 
inhabitants of Cyzicus, beating a drum and sounding a cymbal strung from his neck like a priest of Cybele, 
condemning him as having become effeminate among the Greeks, and a teacher of the disease of 
effeminacy to the rest of the Cythians. 


Wherefore (for I must by no means conceal it) I cannot help wondering how Euhemerus of Agrigentum, 
and Nicanor of Cyprus, and Diagoras, and Hippo of Melos, and besides these, that Cyrenian of the name 
of Theodorus, and numbers of others, who lived a sober life, and had a clearer insight than the rest of the 
world into the prevailing error respecting those gods, were called Atheists; for if they did not arrive at the 
knowledge of the truth, they certainly suspected the error of the common opinion; which suspicion is no 
insignificant seed, and becomes the germ of true wisdom. One of these charges the Egyptians thus: “If 
you believe them to be gods, do not mourn or bewail them; and if you mourn and bewail them, do not any 
more regard them as gods.” And another, taking an image of Hercules made of wood (for he happened 
most likely to be cooking something at home), said, “Come now, Hercules; now is the time to undergo for 
us this thirteenth labour, as you did the twelve for Eurystheus, and make this ready for Diagoras,” and so 
cast it into the fire as a log of wood. For the extremes of ignorance are atheism and superstition, from 
which we must endeavour to keep. And do you not see Moses, the hierophant of the truth, enjoining that 
no eunuch, or emasculated man, or son of a harlot, should enter the congregation? By the two first he 
alludes to the impious custom by which men were deprived both of divine energy and of their virility; and 
by the third, to him who, in place of the only real God, assumes many gods falsely so called,—as the son of 
a harlot, in ignorance of his true father, may claim many putative fathers. 


There was an innate original communion between men and heaven, obscured through ignorance, but 
which now at length has leapt forth instantaneously from the darkness, and shines resplendent; as has 
been expressed by one in the following lines:— 


“See’st thou this lofty, this boundless ether, 

Holding the earth in the embrace of its humid arms.” 

And in these:— 

“O Thou, who makest the earth Thy chariot, and in the earth hast Thy seat, 
Whoever Thou be, baffling our efforts to behold Thee.” 

And whatever else the sons of the poets sing. 


But sentiments erroneous, and deviating from what is right, and certainly pernicious, have turned man, a 
creature of heavenly origin, away from the heavenly life, and stretched him on the earth, by inducing him 
to cleave to earthly objects. For some, beguiled by the contemplation of the heavens, and trusting to their 
sight alone, while they looked on the motions of the stars, straightway were seized with admiration, and 
deified them, calling the stars gods from their motion (theos from thein); and worshipped the sun,—as, for 
example, the Indians; and the moon, as the Phrygians. Others, plucking the benignant fruits of earth-born 
plants, called grain Demeter, as the Athenians, and the vine Dionysus, as the Thebans. Others, considering 
the penalties of wickedness, deified them, worshipping various forms of retribution and calamity. Hence 
the Erinnyes, and the Eumenides, and the piacular deities, and the judges and avengers of crime, are the 
creations of the tragic poets. 


And some even of the philosophers, after the poets, make idols of forms of the affections in your breasts, — 
such as fear, and love, and joy, and hope; as, to be sure, Epimenides of old, who raised at Athens the altars 
of Insult and Impudence. Other objects deified by men take their rise from events, and are fashioned in 
bodily shape, such as a Dike, a Clotho, and Lachesis, and Atropos, and Heimarmene, and Auxo, and 
Thallo, which are Attic goddesses. There is a sixth mode of introducing error and of manufacturing gods, 
according to which they number the twelve gods, whose birth is the theme of which Hesiod sings in his 
Theogony, and of whom Homer speaks in all that he says of the gods. The last mode remains (for there are 
seven in all)—that which takes its rise from the divine beneficence towards men. For, not understanding 
that it is God that does us good, they have invented saviours in the persons of the Dioscuri, and Hercules 
the averter of evil, and Asclepius the healer. These are the slippery and hurtful deviations from the truth 
which draw man down from heaven, and cast him into the abyss. I wish to show thoroughly what like 
these gods of yours are, that now at length you may abandon your delusion, and speed your flight back to 
heaven. “For we also were once children of wrath, even as others; but God, being rich in mercy, for the 
great love wherewith He loved us, when we were now dead in trespasses, quickened us together with 
Christ.” For the Word is living, and having been buried with Christ, is exalted with God. But those who are 
still unbelieving are called children of wrath, reared for wrath. We who have been rescued from error, and 
restored to the truth, are no longer the nurslings of wrath. Thus, therefore, we who were once the 
children of lawlessness, have through the philanthropy of the Word now become the sons of God. 


But to you a poet of your own, Empedocles of Agrigentum, comes and says:— 
“Wherefore, distracted with grievous evils, 
You will never ease your soul of its miserable woes.” 


The most of what is told of your gods is fabled and invented; and those things which are supposed to have 
taken place, are recorded of vile men who lived licentious lives:— 


“You walk in pride and madness, 

And leaving the right and straight path, you have gone away 

Through thorns and briars. Why do ye wander? 

Cease, foolish men, from mortals; 

Leave the darkness of night, and lay hold on the light.” 

These counsels the Sibyl, who is at once prophetic and poetic, enjoins on us; and truth enjoins them on us 
too, stripping the crowd of deities of those terrifying and threatening masks of theirs, disproving the rash 
opinions formed of them by showing the similarity of names. For there are those who reckon three 
Jupiters: him of AEther in Arcadia, and the other two sons of Kronos; and of these, one in Crete, and the 


others again in Arcadia. And there are those that reckon five Athenes: the Athenian, the daughter of 
Hephaestus; the second, the Egyptian, the daughter of Nilus; the third the inventor of war, the daughter 


of Kronos; the fourth, the daughter of Zeus, whom the Messenians have named Coryphasia, from her 
mother; above all, the daughter of Pallas and Titanis, the daughter of Oceanus, who, having wickedly 
killed her father, adorned herself with her father’s skin, as if it had been the fleece of a sheep. Further, 
Aristotle calls the first Apollo, the son of Hephaestus and Athene (consequently Athene is no more a 
virgin); the second, that in Crete, the son of Corybas; the third, the son Zeus; the fourth, the Arcadian, the 
son of Silenus (this one is called by the Arcadians Nomius); and in addition to these, he specifies the 
Libyan Apollo, the son of Ammon; and to these Didymus the grammarian adds a sixth, the son of Magnes. 
And now how many Apollos are there? They are numberless, mortal men, all helpers of their fellow-men 
who similarly with those already mentioned have been so called. And what were I to mention the many 
Asclepiuses, or all the Mercuries that are reckoned up, or the Vulcans of fable? Shall I not appear 
extravagant, deluging your ears with these numerous names? 

At any rate, the native countries of your gods, and their arts and lives, and besides especially their 
sepulchres, demonstrate them to have been men. Mars, accordingly, who by the poets is held in the 
highest possible honour:— 

“Mars, Mars, bane of men, blood-stained stormer of walls,”— 


this deity, always changing sides, and implacable, as Epicharmus says, was a Spartan; Sophocles knew 
him for a Thracian; others say he was an Arcadian. This god, Homer says, was bound thirteen months:— 


“Mars had his suffering; by Aloeeus’ sons, 
Otus and Ephialtes, strongly bound, 
He thirteen months in brazen fetters lay.” 


Good luck attend the Carians, who sacrifice dogs to him! And may the Scythians never leave off 
sacrificing asses, as Apollodorus and Callimachus relate:— 


“Phoebus rises propitious to the Hyperboreans, 
Then they offer sacrifices of asses to him.” 

And the same in another place:— 

“Fat sacrifices of asses’ flesh delight Phoebus.” 


Hephaestus, whom Jupiter cast from Olympus, from its divine threshold, having fallen on Lemnos, 
practiced the art of working in brass, maimed in his feet:— 


“His tottering knees were bowed beneath his weight.” 


You have also a doctor, and not only a brass-worker among the gods. And the doctor was greedy of gold; 
Asclepius was his name. I shall produce as a witness your own poet, the Boeotian Pindar:— 


“Him even the gold glittering in his hands, 

Amounting to a splendid fee, persuaded 

To rescue a man, already death’s capture, from his grasp; 

But Saturnian Jove, having shot his bolt through both, 

Quickly took the breath from their breasts, 

And his flaming thunderbolt sealed their doom.” 

And Euripides:— 

“For Zeus was guilty of the murder of my son 

Asclepius, by casting the lightning flame at his breast.” 

He therefore lies struck with lightning in the regions of Cynosuris. Philochorus also says, that Poseidon 
was worshipped as a physician in Tenos; and that Kronos settled in Sicily, and there was buried. Patroclus 
the Thurian, and Sophocles the younger, in three tragedies, have told the story of the Dioscuri; and these 
Dioscuri were only two mortals, if Homer is worthy of of credit:— 


gti but they beneath the teeming earth, 


In Lacedaemon lay, their native land.” 


And, in addition, he who wrote the Cyprian poems says Castor was mortal, and death was decreed to him 
by fate; but Pollux was immortal, being the progeny of Mars. This he has poetically fabled. But Homer is 
more worthy of credit, who spoke as above of both the Dioscuri; and, besides, proved Herucles to be a 
mere phantom:— 


“The man Hercules, expert in mighty deeds.” 


Hercules, therefore, was known by Homer himself as only a mortal man. And Hieronymus the philosopher 
describes the make of his body, as tall, bristling-haired, robust; and Dicaerchus says that he was square- 
built, muscular, dark, hook-nosed, with greyish eyes and long hair. This Hercules, accordingly, after living 
fifty-two years, came to his end, and was burned in a funeral pyre in OEta. 


As for the Muses, whom Alcander calls the daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, and the rest of the poets 
and authors deify and worship,—those Muses, in honour of whom whole states have already erected 
museums, being handmaids, were hired by Megaclo, the daughter of Macar. This Macar reigned over the 
Lesbians, and was always quarrelling with his wife; and Megaclo was vexed for her mother’s sake. What 
would she not do on her account? Accordingly she hires those handmaids, being so many in number, and 
calls them Mysae, according to the dialect of the AEolians. These she taught to sing deeds of the olden 
time, and play melodiously on the lyre. And they, by assiduously playing the lyre, and singing sweetly to it, 
soothed Macar, and put a stop to his ill-temper. Wherefore Megaclo, as a token of gratitude to them, on 
her mother’s account erected brazen pillars, and ordered them to be held in honour in all the temples. 
Such, then, are the Muses. This account is in Myrsilus of Lesbos. 


And now, then, hear the loves of your gods, and the incredible tales of their licentiousness, and their 
wounds, and their bonds, and their laughings, and their fights, their servitudes too, and their banquets; 
and furthermore, their embraces, and tears, and sufferings, and lewd delights. Call me Poseidon, and the 
troop of damsels deflowered by him, Amphitrite, Amymone, Alope, Melanippe, Alcyone, Hippothoe, 
Chione, and myriads of others; with whom, though so many, the passions of your Poseidon were not 
satiated. 


Call me Apollo; this is Phoebus, both a holy prophet and a good adviser. But Sterope will not say that, nor 
AEthousa, nor Arsinoe, nor Zeuxippe, nor Prothoe, nor Marpissa, nor Hypsipyle. For Daphne alone 
escaped the prophet and seduction. 


And, above all, let the father of gods and men, according to you, himself come, who was so given to sexual 
pleasure, as to lust after all, and indulge his lust on all, like the goats of the Thmuitae. And thy poems, O 
Homer, fill me with admiration! 


“He said, and nodded with his shadowy brows; 
Waved on the immortal head the ambrosial locks, 
And all Olympus trembled at his nod.” 


Thou makest Zeus venerable, O Homer; and the nod which thou dost ascribe to him is most reverend. But 
show him only a woman’s girdle, and Zeus is exposed, and his locks are dishonoured. To what a pitch of 
licentiousness did that Zeus of yours proceed, who spent so many nights in voluptuousness with Alcmene? 
For not even these nine nights were long to this insatiable monster. But, on the contrary, a whole lifetime 
were short enough for his lust; that he might beget for us the evil-averting god. 


Hercules, the son of Zeus—a true son of Zeus—was the offspring of that long night, who with hard toil 
accomplished the twelve labours in a long time, but in one night deflowered the fifty daughters of 
Thestius, and thus was at once the debaucher and the bridegroom of so many virgins. It is not, then, 
without reason that the poets call him a cruel wretch and a nefarious scoundrel. It were tedious to 
recount his adulteries of all sorts, and debauching of boys. For your gods did not even abstain from boys, 
one having loved Hylas, another Hyacinthus, another Pelops, another Chrysippus, and another Ganymede. 
Let such gods as these be worshipped by your wives, and let them pray that their husbands be such as 
these—so temperate; that, emulating them in the same practices, they may be like the gods. Such gods let 
your boys be trained to worship, that they may grow up to be men with the accursed likeness of 
fornication on them received from the gods. 


But it is only the male deities, perhaps, that are impetuous in sexual indulgence. 


“The female deities stayed each in the house, for shame,” says Homer; the goddesses blushing, for 
modesty’s sake, to look on Aphrodite when she had been guilty of adultery. But these are more 
passionately licentious, bound in the chains of adultery; Eos having disgraced herself with Tithonus, 
Selene with Endymion, Nereis with AEacus, Thetis with Peleus, Demeter with Jason, Persephatta with 
Adonis. And Aphrodite having disgraced herself with Ares, crossed over to Cinyra and married Anchises, 
and laid snares for Phaethon, and loved Adonis. She contended with the ox-eyed Juno; and the goddesses 
un-robed for the sake of the apple, and presented themselves naked before the shepherd, that he might 
decide which was the fairest. 


But come, let us briefly go the round of the games, and do away with those solemn assemblages at tombs, 
the Isthmian, Nemean, and Pythian, and finally the Olympian. At Pytho the Pythian dragon is worshipped, 
and the festival-assemblage of the serpent is called by the name Pythia. At the Isthmus the sea spit out a 
piece of miserable refuse; and the Isthmian games bewail Melicerta. 


At Nemea another—a little boy, Archemorus—was buried; and the funeral games of the child are called 
Nemea. Pisa is the grave of the Phrygian charioteer, O Hellenes of all tribes; and the Olympian games, 
which are nothing else than the funeral sacrifices of Pelops, the Zeus of Phidias claims for himself. The 
mysteries were then, as is probable, games held in honour of the dead; so also were the oracles, and both 
became public. But the mysteries at Sagra and in Alimus of Attica were confined to Athens. But those 
contests and phalloi consecrated to Dionysus were a world’s shame, pervading life with their deadly 
influence. For Dionysus, eagerly desiring to descend to Hades, did not know the way; a man, by name 
Prosymnus, offers to tell him, not without reward. The reward was a disgraceful one, though not so in the 
opinion of Dionysus: it was an Aphrodisian favour that was asked of Dionysus as a reward. The god was 
not reluctant to grant the request made to him, and promises to fulfil it should he return, and confirms his 
promise with an oath. Having learned the way, he departed and again returned: he did not find 
Prosymnus, for he had died. In order to acquit himself of his promise to his lover, he rushes to his tomb, 
and burns with unnatural lust. Cutting a fig-branch that came to his hand, he shaped the phallus, and so 
performed his promise to the dead man. As a mystic memorial of this incident, phalloi are raised aloft in 
honour of Dionysus through the various cities. “For did they not make a procession in honour of Dionysus, 
and sing most shameless songs in honour of the pudenda, all would go wrong,” says Heraclitus. This is 
that Pluto and Dionysus in whose honour they give themselves up to frenzy, and play the bacchanal,—not 
so much, in my opinion, for the sake of intoxication, as for the sake of the shameless ceremonial practiced. 
With reason, therefore, such as have become slaves of their passions are your gods! 


Furthermore, like the Helots among the Lacedemonians, Apollo came under the yoke of slavery to 
Admetus in Pherae, Hercules to Omphale in Sardis. Poseidon was a drudge to Laomedon; and so was 
Apollo, who, like a good-for-nothing servant, was unable to obtain his freedom from his former master; 
and at that time the walls of Troy were built by them for the Phrygian. And Homer is not ashamed to 
speak of Athene as appearing to Ulysses with a golden lamp in her hand. And we read of Aphrodite, like a 
wanton serving-wench, taking and setting a seat for Helen opposite the adulterer, in order to entice him. 


Panyasis, too, tells us of gods in plenty besides those who acted as servants, writing thus:— 
“Demeter underwent servitude, and so did the famous lame god; 

Poseidon underwent it, and Apollo too, of the silver bow, 

With a mortal man for a year. And fierce Mars 

Underwent it at the compulsion of his father.” 

And so on. 


Agreeably to this, it remains for me to bring before you those amatory and sensuous deities of yours, as in 
every respect having human feelings. 


“For theirs was a mortal body.” 


This Homer most distinctly shows, by introducing Aphrodite uttering loud and shrill cries on account of 
her wound; and describing the most warlike Ares himself as wounded in the stomach by Diomede. Polemo, 
too, says that Athene was wounded by Ornytus; nay, Homer says that Pluto even was struck with an arrow 
by Hercules; and Panyasis relates that the beams of Sol were struck by the arrows of Hercules; and the 
same Panyasis relates, that by the same Hercules Hera the goddess of marriage was wounded in sandy 
Pylos. Sosibius, too, relates that Hercules was wounded in the hand by the sons of Hippocoon. And if there 
are wounds, there is blood. For the ichor of the poets is more repulsive than blood; for the putrefaction of 
blood is called ichor. Wherefore cures and means of sustenance of which they stand in need must be 
furnished. Accordingly mention is made of tables, and potations, and laughter, and intercourse; for men 
would not devote themselves to love, or beget children, or sleep, if they were immortal, and had no wants, 
and never grew old. Jupiter himself, when the guest of Lycaon the Arcadian, partook of a human table 
among the Ethiopians—a table rather inhuman and forbidden. For he satiated himself with human flesh 
unwittingly; for the god did not know that Lycaon the Arcadian, his entertainer, had slain his son (his 
name was Nyctimus), and served him up cooked before Zeus. 


This is Jupiter the good, the prophetic, the patron of hospitality, the protector of suppliants, the benign, 
the author of omens, the avenger of wrongs; rather the unjust, the violater of right and of law, the 
impious, the inhuman, the violent, the seducer, the adulterer, the amatory. But perhaps when he was such 
he was a man; but now these fables seem to have grown old on our hands. Zeus is no longer a serpent, a 
swan, nor an eagle, nor a licentious man; the god no longer flies, nor loves boys, nor kisses, nor offers 
violence, although there are still many beautiful women, more comely than Leda, more blooming than 


Semele, and boys of better looks and manners than the Phrygian herdsman. Where is now that eagle? 
where now that swan? where now is Zeus himself? He has grown old with his feathers; for as yet he does 
not repent of his amatory exploits, nor is he taught continence. The fable is exposed before you: Leda is 
dead, the swan is dead. Seek your Jupiter. Ransack not heaven, but earth. The Cretan, in whose country 
he was buried, will show him to you,—I mean Callimachus, in his hymns:— 


“For thy tomb, O king, 
The Cretans fashioned!” 


For Zeus is dead, be not distressed, as Leda is dead, and the swan, and the eagle, and the libertine, and 
the serpent. And now even the superstitious seem, although reluctantly, yet truly, to have come to 
understand their error respecting the Gods. 


“For not from an ancient oak, nor from a rock, 
But from men, is thy descent.” 


But shortly after this, they will be found to be but oaks and stones. One Agamemnon is said by Staphylus 
to be worshipped as a Jupiter in Sparta; and Phanocles, in his book of the Brave and Fair, relates that 
Agamemnon king of the Hellenes erected the temple of Argennian Aphrodite, in honour of Argennus his 
friend. An Artemis, named the Strangled, is worshipped by the Arcadians, as Callimachus says in his Book 
of Causes; and at Methymna another Artemis had divine honours paid her, viz., Artemis Condylitis. There 
is also the temple of another Artemis—Artemis Podagra (or, the gout)—in Laconica, as Sosibius says. 
Polemo tells of an image of a yawning Apollo; and again of another image, reverenced in Elis, of the 
guzzling Apollo. Then the Eleans sacrifice to Zeus, the averter of flies; and the Romans sacrifice to 
Hercules, the averter of flies; and to Fever, and to Terror, whom also they reckon among the attendants of 
Hercules. (I pass over the Argives, who worshipped Aphrodite, opener of graves.) The Argives and 
Spartans reverence Artemis Chelytis, or the cougher, from keluttein, which in their speech signifies to 
cough. 


Do you imagine from what source these details have been quoted? Only such as are furnished by 
yourselves are here adduced; and you do not seem to recognise your own writers, whom I call as 
witnesses against your unbelief. Poor wretches that ye are, who have filled with unholy jesting the whole 
compass of your life—a life in reality devoid of life! 


Is not Zeus the Baldhead worshipped in Argos; and another Zeus, the avenger, in Cyprus? Do not the 
Argives sacrifice to Aphrodite Peribaso (the protectress), and the Athenians to Aphrodite Hetaera (the 
courtesan), and the Syracusans to Aphrodite Kallipygos, whom Nicander has somewhere called Kalliglutos 
(with beautiful rump). I pass over in silence just now Dionysus Choiropsales. The Sicyonians reverence 
this deity, whom they have constituted the god of the muliebria—the patron of filthiness—and religiously 
honour as the author of licentiousness. Such, then, are their gods; such are they also who make mockery 
of the gods, or rather mock and insult themselves. How much better are the Egyptians, who in their towns 
and villages pay divine honours to the irrational creatures, than the Greeks, who worship such gods as 
these? 


For if they are beasts, they are not adulterous or libidinous, and seek pleasure in nothing that is contrary 
to nature. And of what sort these deities are, what need is there further to say, as they have been already 
sufficiently exposed? Furthermore, the Egyptians whom I have now mentioned are divided in their objects 
of worship. The Syenites worship the braize-fish; and the maiotes—this is another fish—is worshipped by 
those who inhabit Elephantine: the Oxyrinchites likewise worship a fish which takes its name from their 
country. Again, the Heraclitopolites worship the ichneumon, the inhabitants of Sais and of Thebes a sheep, 
the Leucopolites a wolf, the Cynopolites a dog, the Memphites Apis, the Mendesians a goat. And you, who 
are altogether better than the Egyptians (I shrink from saying worse), who never cease laughing every 
day of your lives at the Egyptians, what are some of you, too, with regard to brute beasts? For of your 
number the Thessalians pay divine homage to storks, in accordance with ancient custom; and the Thebans 
to weasels, for their assistance at the birth of Hercules. And again, are not the Thessalians reported to 
worship ants, since they have learned that Zeus in the likeness of an ant had intercourse with 
Eurymedusa, the daughter of Cletor, and begot Myrmidon? Polemo, too, relates that the people who 
inhabit the Troad worship the mice of the country, which they call Sminthoi, because they gnawed the 
strings of their enemies’ bows; and from those mice Apollo has received his epithet of Sminthian. 
Heraclides, in his work, Regarding the Building of Temples in Acarnania, says that, at the place where the 
promontory of Actium is, and the temple of Apollo of Actium, they offer to the flies the sacrifice of an ox. 


Nor shall I forget the Samians: the Samians, as Euphorion says, reverence the sheep. Nor shall I forget 
the Syrians, who inhabit Phoenicia, of whom some revere doves, and others fishes, with as excessive 
veneration as the Eleans do Zeus. Well, then, since those you worship are not gods, it seems to me 
requisite to ascertain if those are really demons who are ranked, as you Say, in this second order [next to 
the gods]. For if the lickerish and impure are demons, indigenous demons who have obtained sacred 
honours may be discovered in crowds throughout your cities: Menedemus among the Cythnians; among 


the Tenians, Callistagoras; among the Delians, Anius; among the Laconians, Astrabacus; at Phalerus, a 
hero affixed to the prow of ships is worshipped; and the Pythian priestess enjoined the Plataeans to 
sacrifice to Androcrates and Democrates, and Cyclaeus and Leuco while the Median war was at its height. 
Other demons in plenty may be brought to light by any one who can look about him a little. 


“For thrice ten thousand are there in the all-nourishing earth 
Of demons immortal, the guardians of articulate-speaking men.” 


Who these guardians are, do not grudge, O Boeotian, to tell. Is it not clear that they are those we have 
mentioned, and those of more renown, the great demons, Apollo, Artemis, Leto, Demeter, Core, Pluto, 
Hercules, and Zeus himself? 


But it is from running away that they guard us, O Ascraean, or perhaps it is from sinning, as forsooth they 
have never tried their hand at sin themselves! In that case verily the proverb may fitly be uttered:— 


“The father who took no admonition admonishes his son.” 


If these are our guardians, it is not because they have any ardour of kindly feeling towards us, but intent 
on your ruin, after the manner of flatterers, they prey on your substance, enticed by the smoke. These 
demons themselves indeed confess their own gluttony, saying:— 


“For with drink-offerings due, and fat of lambs, 
My altar still hath at their hands been fed; 
Such honour hath to us been ever paid.” 


What other speech would they utter, if indeed the gods of the Egyptians, such as cats and weasels, should 
receive the faculty of speech, than that Homeric and poetic one which proclaims their liking for savoury 
odours and cookery? Such are your demons and gods, and demigods, if there are any so called, as there 
are demi-asses (mules); for you have no want of terms to make up compound names of impiety. 


CHAPTER III 
THE CRUELTY OF THE SACRIFICES TO THE GODS 


Well, now, let us say in addition, what inhuman demons, and hostile to the human race, your gods were, 
not only delighting in the insanity of men, but gloating over human slaughter,—now in the armed contests 
for superiority in the stadia, and now in the numberless contests for renown in the wars providing for 
themselves the means of pleasure, that they might be able abundantly to satiate themselves with the 
murder of human beings. 


And now, like plagues invading cities and nations, they demanded cruel oblations. Thus, Aristomenes the 
Messenian slew three hundred human beings in honour of Ithometan Zeus, thinking that hecatombs of 
such a number and quality would give good omens; among whom was Theopompos, king of the 
Lacedemonians, a noble victim. 


The Taurians, the people who inhabit the Tauric Chersonese, sacrifice to the Tauric Artemis forthwith 
whatever strangers they lay hands on on their coasts who have been east adrift on the sea. These 
sacrifices Euripides represents in tragedies on the stage. Monimus relates, in his treatise on marvels, that 
at Pella, in Thessaly, a man of Achaia was slain in sacrifice to Peleus and Chiron. That the Lyctii, who are a 
Cretan race, slew men in sacrifice to Zeus, Anticlides shows in his Homeward Journeys; and that the 
Lesbians offered the like sacrifice to Dionysus, is said by Dosidas. The Phocaeans also (for I will not pass 
over such as they are), Pythocles informs us in his third book, On Concord, offer a man as a burnt- 
sacrifice to the Taurian Artemis. 


Erechtheus of Attica and Marius the Roman sacrificed their daughters,—the former to Pherephatta, as 
Demaratus mentions in his first book on Tragic Subjects; the latter to the evil-averting deities, as 
Dorotheus relates in his first book of Italian Affairs. Philanthropic, assuredly, the demons appear, from 
these examples; and how shall those who revere the demons not be correspondingly pious? The former 
are called by the fair name of saviours; and the latter ask for safety from those who plot against their 
safety, imagining that they sacrifice with good omens to them, and forget that they themselves are slaying 
men. For a murder does not become a sacrifice by being committed in a particular spot. You are not to call 
it a sacred sacrifice, if one slays a man either at the altar or on the highway to Artemis or Zeus, any more 
than if he slew him for anger or covetousness,—other demons very like the former; but a sacrifice of this 
kind is murder and human butchery. Then why is it, O men, wisest of all creatures, that you avoid wild 
beasts, and get out of the way of the savage animals, if you fall in with a bear or lion? 


«Genet As when some traveller spies, 


Coiled in his path upon the mountain side, 
A deadly snake, back he recoils in haste,— 
His limbs all trembling, and his cheek all pale,” 


But though you perceive and understand demons to be deadly and wicked, plotters, haters of the human 
race, and destroyers, why do you not turn out of their way, or turn them out of yours? What truth can the 
wicked tell, or what good can they do any one? 


I can then readily demonstrate that man is better than these gods of yours, who are but demons; and can 
show, for instance, that Cyrus and Solon were superior to oracular Apollo. Your Phoebus was a lover of 
gifts, but not a lover of men. He betrayed his friend Croesus, and forgetting the reward he had got (so 
careful was he of his fame), led him across the Halys to the stake. The demons love men in such a way as 
to bring them to the fire [unquenchable]. 


But O man, who lovest the human race better, and art truer than Apollo, pity him that is bound on the 
pyre. Do thou, O Solon, declare truth; and thou, O Cyrus, command the fire to be extinguished. Be wise, 
then, at last, O Croesus, taught by suffering. He whom you worship is an ingrate; he accepts your reward, 
and after taking the gold plays false. “Look again to the end, O Solon.” It is not the demon, but the man 
that tells you this. It is not ambiguous oracles that Solon utters. You shall easily take him up. Nothing but 
true, O Barbarian, shall you find by proof this oracle to be, when you are placed on the pyre. Whence I 
cannot help wondering, by what plausible reasons those who first went astray were impelled to preach 
superstition to men, when they exhorted them to worship wicked demons, whether it was Phoroneus or 
Merops, or whoever else that raised temples and altars to them; and besides, as is fabled, were the first to 
offer sacrifices to them. But, unquestionably, in succeeding ages men invented for themselves gods to 
worship. It is beyond doubt that this Eros, who is said to be among the oldest of the gods, was worshipped 
by no one till Charmus took a little boy and raised an altar to him in Academia,—a thing more seemly than 
the lust he had gratified; and the lewdness of vice men called by the name of Eros, deifying thus unbridled 
lust. The Athenians, again, knew not who Pan was till Philippides told them. 


Superstition, then, as was to be expected, having taken its rise thus, became the fountain of insensate 
wickedness; and not being subsequently checked, but having gone on augmenting and rushing along in 
full flood, it became the originator of many demons, and was displayed in sacrificing hecatombs, 
appointing solemn assemblies, setting up images, and building temples, which were in reality tombs: for I 
will not pass these over in silence, but make a thorough exposure of them, though called by the august 
name of temples; that is, the tombs which got the name of temples. But do ye now at length quite give up 
your superstition, feeling ashamed to regard sepulchres with religious veneration. In the temple of Athene 
in Larissa, on the Acropolis, is the grave of Acrisius; and at Athens, on the Acropolis, is that of Cecrops, as 
Antiochus says in the ninth book of his Histories. What of Erichthonius? was he not buried in the temple of 
Polias? And Immarus, the son of Eumolpus and Daira, were they not buried in the precincts of the 
Elusinium, which is under the Acropolis; and the daughters of Celeus, were they not interred in Eleusis? 
Why should I enumerate to you the wives of the Hyperboreans? They were called Hyperoche and Laodice; 
they were buried in the Artemisium in Delos, which is in the temple of the Delian Apollo. Leandrius says 
that Clearchus was buried in Miletus, in the Didymaeum. Following the Myndian Zeno, it were unsuitable 
in this connection to pass over the sepulchre of Leucophryne, who was buried in the temple of Artemis in 
Magnesia; or the altar of Apollo in Telmessus, which is reported to be the tomb of Telmisseus the seer. 
Further, Ptolemy the son of Agesarchus, in his first book about Philopator, says that Cinyras and the 
descendants of Cinyras were interred in the temple of Aphrodite in Paphos. But all time would not be 
sufficient for me, were I to go over the tombs which are held sacred by you. And if no shame for these 
audacious impieties steals over you, it comes to this, that you are completely dead, putting, as really you 
do, your trust in the dead. 


“Poor wretches, what misery is this you suffer? 


Your heads are enveloped in the darkness of night.” 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ABSURDITY AND SHAMEFULNESS OF THE IMAGES BY WHICH THE GODS ARE WORSHIPPED 


If, in addition, I take and set before you for inspection these very images, you will, as you go over them, 
find how truly silly is the custom in which you have been reared, of worshipping the senseless works of 
men’s hands. 


Anciently, then, the Scythians worshipped their sabres, the Arabs stones, the Persians rivers. And some, 
belonging to other races still more ancient, set up blocks of wood in conspicuous situations, and erected 
pillars of stone, which were called Xoana, from the carving of the material of which they were made. The 
image of Artemis in Icarus was doubtless unwrought wood, and that of the Cithaeronian Here was a felled 
tree-trunk; and that of the Samian Here, as AEthlius says, was at first a plank, and was afterwards during 


the government of Proclus carved into human shape. And when the Xoana began to be made in the 
likeness of men, they got the name of Brete,—a term derived from Brotos (man). In Rome, the historian 
Varro says that in ancient times the Xoaron of Mars—the idol by which he was worshipped—was a spear, 
artists not having yet applied themselves to this specious pernicious art; but when art flourished, error 
increased. That of stones and stocks—and, to speak briefly, of dead matter—you have made images of 
human form, by which you have produced a counterfeit of piety, and slandered the truth, is now as clear 
as can be; but such proof as the point may demand must not be declined. 


That the statue of Zeus at Olympia, and that of Polias at Athens, were executed of gold and ivory by 
Phidias, is known by everybody; and that the image of Here in Samos was formed by the chisel of 
Euclides, Olympichus relates in his Samiaca. Do not, then, entertain any doubt, that of the gods called at 
Athens venerable, Scopas made two of the stone called Lychnis, and Calos the one which they are 
reported to have had placed between them, as Polemon shows in the fourth of his books addressed to 
Timaeus. Nor need you doubt respecting the images of Zeus and Apollo at Patara, in Lycia, which Phidias 
executed, as well as the lions that recline with them; and if, as some say, they were the work of Bryxis, I 
do not dispute,—you have in him another maker of images. Whichever of these you like, write down. 
Furthermore, the statues nine cubits in height of Poseidon and Amphitrite, worshipped in Tenos, are the 
work of Telesius the Athenian, as we are told by Philochorus. Demetrius, in the second book of his 
Argolics, writes of the image of Here in Tiryns, both that the material was pear-tree and the artist was 
Argus. 


Many, perhaps, may be surprised to learn that the Palladium which is called the Diopetes—that is, fallen 
from heaven—which Diomede and Ulysses are related to have carried off from Troy and deposited at 
Demophoon, was made of the bones of Pelops, as the Olympian Jove of other bones—those of the Indian 
wild beast. I adduce as my authority Dionysius, who relates this in the fifth part of his Cycle. And Apellas, 
in the Delphics, says that there were two Palladia, and that both were fashioned by men. But that one may 
suppose that I have passed over them through ignorance, I shall add that the image of Dionysus Morychus 
at Athens was made of the stones called Phellata, and was the work of Simon the son of Eupalamus, as 
Polemo says in a letter. There were also two other sculptors of Crete, as I think: they were called Scyles 
and Dipoenus; and these executed the statues of the Dioscuri in Argos, and the image of Hercules in 
Tiryns, and the effigy of the Munychian Artemis in Sicyon. Why should I linger over these, when I can 
point out to you the great deity himself, and show you who he was,—whom indeed, conspicuously above 
all, we hear to have been considered worthy of veneration? Him they have dared to speak of as made 
without hands—I mean the Egyptian Serapis. For some relate that he was sent as a present by the people 
of Sinope to Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of the Egyptians, who won their favour by sending them corn 
from Egypt when they were perishing with famine; and that this idol was an image of Pluto; and Ptolemy, 
having received the statue, placed it on the promontory which is now called Racotis; where the temple of 
Serapis was held in honour, and the sacred enclosure borders on the spot; and that Blistichis the 
courtesan having died in Canopus, Ptolemy had her conveyed there, and buried beneath the 
forementioned shrine. 


Others say that the Serapis was a Pontic idol, and was transported with solemn pomp to Alexandria. 
Isidore alone says that it was brought from the Seleucians, near Antioch, who also had been visited with a 
dearth of corn, and had been fed by Ptolemy. But Athenodorns the son of Sandon, while wishing to make 
out the Serapis to be ancient, has somehow slipped into the mistake of proving it to be an image fashioned 
by human hands. He says that Sesostris the Egyptian king, having subjugated the most of the Hellenic 
races, on his return to Egypt brought a number of craftsmen with him. Accordingly he ordered a statue of 
Osiris, his ancestor, to be executed in sumptuous style; and the work was done by the artist Bryaxis, not 
the Athenian, but another of the same name, who employed in its execution a mixture of various 
materials. For he had filings of gold, and silver, and lead, and in addition, tin; and of Egyptian stones not 
one was wanting, and there were fragments of sapphire, and hematite, and emerald, and topaz. Having 
ground down and mixed together all these ingredients, he gave to the composition a blue colour, whence 
the darkish hue of the image; and having mixed the whole with the colouring matter that was left over 
from the funeral of Osiris and Apis, moulded the Serapis, the name of which points to its connection with 
sepulture and its construction from funeral materials, compounded as it is of Osiris and Apis, which 
together make Osirapis. 


Another new deity was added to the number with great religious pomp in Egypt, and was near being so in 
Greece by the king of the Romans, who deified Antinous, whom he loved as Zeus loved Ganymede, and 
whose beauty was of a very rare order: for lust is not easily restrained, destitute as it is of fear; and men 
now observe the sacred nights of Antinous, the shameful character of which the lover who spent them 
with him knew well. Why reckon him among the gods, who is honoured on account of uncleanness? And 
why do you command him to be lamented as a son? And why should you enlarge on his beauty? Beauty 
blighted by vice is loathsome. Do not play the tyrant, O man, over beauty, nor offer foul insult to youth in 
its bloom. Keep beauty pure, that it may be truly fair. Be king over beauty, not its tyrant. Remain free, and 
then I shall acknowledge thy beauty, because thou hast kept its image pure: then will I worship that true 
beauty which is the archetype of all who are beautiful. Now the grave of the debauched boy is the temple 
and town of Antinous. For just as temples are held in reverence, so also are sepulchres, and pyramids, and 
mausoleums, and labyrinths, which are temples of the dead, as the others are sepulchres of the gods. As 


teacher on this point, I shall produce to you the Sibyl prophetess:— 
“Not the oracular lie of Phoebus, 

Whom silly men called God, and falsely termed Prophet; 

But the oracles of the great God, who was not made by men’s hands, 
Like dumb idols of Sculptured stone.” 


She also predicts the ruin of the temple, foretelling that that of the Ephesian Artemis would be engulphed 
by earthquakes and rents in the ground, as follows:— 


“Prostrate on the ground Ephesus shall wail, weeping by the shore, 

And seeking a temple that has no longer an inhabitant.” 

She says also that the temple of Isis and Serapis would be demolished and burned:— 
“Tsis, thrice-wretched goddess, thou shalt linger by the streams of the Nile; 

Solitary, frenzied, silent, on the sands of Acheron.” 

Then she proceeds:— 

“And thou, Serapis, covered with a heap of white stones, 

Shalt lie a huge ruin in thrice-wretched Egypt.” 


But if you attend not to the prophetess, hear at least your own philosopher, the Ephesian Heraclitus, 
upbraiding images with their senselessness: “And to these images they pray, with the same result as if one 
were to talk to the walls of his house.” For are they not to be wondered at who worship stones, and place 
them before the doors, as if capable of activity? They worship Hermes as a god, and place Aguieus as a 
doorkeeper. For if people upbraid them with being devoid of sensation, why worship them as gods? And if 
they are thought to be endowed with sensation, why place them before the door? The Romans, who 
ascribed their greatest successes to Fortune, and regarded her as a very great deity, took her statue to the 
privy, and erected it there, assigning to the goddess as a fitting temple—the necessary. But senseless 
wood and stone, and rich gold, care not a whit for either savoury odour, or blood, or smoke, by which, 
being at once honoured and fumigated, they are blackened; no more do they for honour or insult. And 
these images are more worthless than any animal. I am at a loss to conceive how objects devoid of sense 
were deified, and feel compelled to pity as miserable wretches those that wander in the mazes of this 
folly: for if some living creatures have not all the senses, as worms and caterpillars, and such as even from 
the first appear imperfect, as moles and the shrew-mouse, which Nicander says is blind and uncouth; yet 
are they superior to those utterly senseless idols and images. For they have some one sense,—say, for 
example, hearing, or touching, or something analogous to smell or taste; while images do not possess 
even one sense. There are many creatures that have neither sight, nor hearing, nor speech, such as the 
genus of oysters, which yet live and grow, and are affected by the changes of the moon. But images, being 
motionless, inert, and senseless, are bound, nailed, glued,—are melted, filed, sawed, polished, carved. The 
senseless earth is dishonoured by the makers of images, who change it by their art from its proper nature, 
and induce men to worship it; and the makers of gods worship not gods and demons, but in my view earth 
and art, which go to make up images. For, in sooth, the image is only dead matter shaped by the 
craftsman’s hand. But we have no sensible image of sensible matter, but an image that is perceived by the 
mind alone,—God, who alone is truly God. 


And again, when involved in calamities, the superstitious worshippers of stones, though they have learned 
by the event that senseless matter is not to be worshipped, yet, yielding to the pressure of misfortune, 
become the victims of their superstition; and though despising the images, yet not wishing to appear 
wholly to neglect them, are found fault with by those gods by whose names the images are called. 


For Dionysius the tyrant, the younger, having stripped off the golden mantle from the statue of Jupiter in 
Sicily, ordered him to be clothed in a woollen one, remarking facetiously that the latter was better than 
the golden one, being lighter in summer and warmer in winter. And Antiochus of Cyzicus, being in 
difficulties for money, ordered the golden statue of Zeus, fifteen cubits in height, to be melted; and one 
like it, of less valuable material, plated with gold, to be erected in place of it. And the swallows and most 
birds fly to these statues, and void their excrement on them, paying no respect either to Olympian Zeus, 
or Epidaurian Asclepius, or even to Athene Polias, or the Egyptian Serapis; but not even from them have 
you learned the senselessness of images. But it has happened that miscreants or enemies have assailed 
and set fire to temples, and plundered them of their votive gifts, and melted even the images themselves, 
from base greed of gain. And if a Cambyses or a Darius, or any other madman, has made such attempts, 
and if one has killed the Egyptian Apis, I laugh at him killing their god, while pained at the outrage being 
perpetrated for the sake of gain. I will therefore willingly forget such villany, looking on acts like these 


more as deeds of covetousness, than as a proof of the impotence of idols. But fire and earthquakes are 
shrewd enough not to feel shy or frightened at either demons or idols, any more than at pebbles heaped 
by the waves on the shore. 


I know fire to be capable of exposing and curing superstition. If thou art willing to abandon this folly, the 
element of fire shall light thy way. This same fire burned the temple in Argos, with Chrysis the priestess; 
and that of Artemis in Ephesus the second time after the Amazons. And the Capitol in Rome was often 
wrapped in flames; nor did the fire spare the temple of Serapis, in the city of the Alexandrians. At Athens 
it demolished the temple of the Eleutherian Dionysus; and as to the temple of Apollo at Delphi, first a 
storm assailed it, and then the discerning fire utterly destroyed it. This is told as the preface of what the 
fire promises. And the makers of images, do they not shame those of you who are wise into despising 
matter? The Athenian Phidias inscribed on the finger of the Olympian Jove, Pantarkes is beautiful. It was 
not Zeus that was beautiful in his eyes, but the man he loved. And Praxiteles, as Posidippus relates in his 
book about Cnidus, when he fashioned the statue of Aphrodite of Cnidus, made it like the form of Cratine, 
of whom he was enamoured, that the miserable people might have the paramour of Praxiteles to worship. 
And when Phryne the courtesan, the Thespian, was in her bloom, all the painters made their pictures of 
Aphrodite copies of the beauty of Phryne; as, again, the sculptors at Athens made their Mercuries like 
Alcibiades. It remains for you to judge whether you ought to worship courtesans. Moved, as I believe, by 
such facts, and despising such fables, the ancient kings unblushingly proclaimed themselves gods, as this 
involved no danger from men, and thus taught that on account of their glory they were made immortal. 
Ceux, the son of Eolus, was styled Zeus by his wife Alcyone; Alcyone, again, being by her husband styled 
Hera. Ptolemy the Fourth was called Dionysus; and Mithridates of Pontus was also called Dionysus; and 
Alexander wished to be considered the son of Ammon, and to have his statue made horned by the 
sculptors—eager to disgrace the beauty of the human form by the addition of a horn. And not kings only, 
but private persons dignified themselves with the names of deities, as Menecrates the physician, who took 
the name of Zeus. What need is there for me to instance Alexarchus? He, having been by profession a 
grammarian, assumed the character of the sun-god, as Aristus of Salamis relates. And why mention 
Nicagorus? He was a native of Zela [in Pontus], and lived in the days of Alexander. Nicagorus was styled 
Hermes, and used the dress of Hermes, as he himself testifies. And whilst whole nations, and cities with 
all their inhabitants, sinking into self-flattery, treat the myths about the gods with contempt, at the same 
time men themselves, assuming the air of equality with the gods, and being puffed up with vainglory, vote 
themselves extravagant honours. There is the case of the Macedonian Philip of Pella, the son of Amyntor, 
to whom they decreed divine worship in Cynosargus, although his collar-bone was broken, and he had a 
lame leg, and had one of his eyes knocked out. And again that of Demetrius, who was raised to the rank of 
the gods; and where he alighted from his horse on his entrance into Athens is the temple of Demetrius the 
Alighter; and altars were raised to him everywhere, and nuptials with Athene assigned to him by the 
Athenians. But he disdained the goddess, as he could not marry the statue; and taking the courtesan 
Lamia, he ascended the Acropolis, and lay with her on the couch of Athene, showing to the old virgin the 
postures of the young courtesan. 


There is no cause for indignation, then, at Hippo, who immortalized his own death. For this Hippo ordered 
the following elegy to be inscribed on his tomb:— 


“This is the sepulchre of Hippo, whom Destiny 
Made, through death, equal to the immortal gods.” 


Well done, Hippo! thou showest to us the delusion of men. If they did not believe thee speaking, now that 
thou art dead, let them become thy disciples. This is the oracle of Hippo; let us consider it. The objects of 
your worship were once men, and in process of time died; and fable and time have raised them to honour. 
For somehow, what is present is wont to be despised through familiarity; but what is past, being separated 
through the obscurity of time from the temporary censure that attached to it, is invested with honour by 
fiction, so that the present is viewed with distrust, the past with admiration. Exactly in this way is it, then, 
that the dead men of antiquity, being reverenced through the long prevalence of delusion respecting 
them, are regarded as gods by posterity. As grounds of your belief in these, there are your mysteries, your 
solemn assemblies, bonds and wounds, and weeping deities. 


“Woe, woe! that fate decrees my best-belov’d, 

Sarpedon, by Patroclus’ hand to fall.” 

The will of Zeus was overruled; and Zeus being worsted, laments for Sarpedon. With reason, therefore, 
have you yourselves called them shades and demons, since Homer, paying Athene and the other divinities 
sinister honour, has styled them demons:— 

“She her heavenward course pursued 


To join the immortals in the abode of Jove.” 


How, then, can shades and demons be still reckoned gods, being in reality unclean and impure spirits, 


acknowledged by all to be of an earthly and watery nature, sinking downwards by their own weight, and 
flitting about graves and tombs, about which they appear dimly, being but shadowy phantasms? Such 
things are your gods—shades and shadows; and to these add those maimed, wrinkled, squinting divinities 
the Litae, daughters of Thersites rather than of Zeus. So that Bion—wittily, as I think—says, How in reason 
could men pray Zeus for a beautiful progeny,—a thing he could not obtain for himself? 


The incorruptible being, as far as in you lies, you sink in the earth; and that pure and holy essence you 
have buried in the grave, robbing the divine of its true nature. 


Why, I pray you, have you assigned the prerogatives of God to what are no gods? Why, let me ask, have 
you forsaken heaven to pay divine honour to earth? What else is gold, or silver, or steel, or iron, or brass, 
or ivory, or precious stones? Are they not earth, and of the earth? 


Are not all these things which you look on the progeny of one mother—the earth? 


Why, then, foolish and silly men (for I will repeat it), have you, defaming the supercelestial region, 
dragged religion to the ground, by fashioning to yourselves gods of earth, and by going after those 
created objects, instead of the uncreated Deity, have sunk into deepest darkness? 


The Parian stone is beautiful, but it is not yet Poseidon. The ivory is beautiful, but it is not yet the 
Olympian Zeus. Matter always needs art to fashion it, but the deity needs nothing. Art has come forward 
to do its work, and the matter is clothed with its shape; and while the preciousness of the material makes 
it capable of being turned to profitable account, it is only on account of its form that it comes to be 
deemed worthy of veneration. Thy image, if considered as to its origin, is gold, it is wood, it is stone, it is 
earth, which has received shape from the artist’s hand. But I have been in the habit of walking on the 
earth, not of worshipping it. For I hold it wrong to entrust my spirit’s hopes to things destitute of the 
breath of life. We must therefore approach as close as possible to the images. How peculiarly inherent 
deceit is in them, is manifest from their very look. For the forms of the images are plainly stamped with 
the characteristic nature of demons. If one go round and inspect the pictures and images, he will at a 
glance recognise your gods from their shameful forms: Dionysus from his robe; Hephaestus from his art; 
Demeter from her calamity; Ino from her head-dress; Poseidon from his trident; Zeus from the swan; the 
pyre indicates Heracles; and if one sees a statue of a naked woman without an inscription, he understands 
it to be the golden Aphrodite. Thus that Cyprian Pygmalion became enamoured of an image of ivory: the 
image was Aphrodite, and it was nude. The Cyprian is made a conquest of by the mere shape, and 
embraces the image. This is related by Philostephanus. A different Aphrodite in Cnidus was of stone, and 
beautiful. Another person became enamoured of it, and shamefully embraced the stone. Posidippus relates 
this. The former of these authors, in his book on Cyprus, and the latter in his book on Cnidus. So powerful 
is art to delude, by seducing amorous men into the pit. Art is powerful, but it cannot deceive reason, nor 
those who live agreeably to reason. The doves on the picture were represented so to the life by the 
painter’s art, that the pigeons flew to them; and horses have neighed to well-executed pictures of mares. 
They say that a girl became enamoured of an image, and a comely youth of the statue at Cnidus. But it 
was the eyes of the spectators that were deceived by art; for no one in his senses ever would have 
embraced a goddess, or entombed himself with a lifeless paramour, or become enamoured of a demon and 
a stone. But it is with a different kind of spell that art deludes you, if it leads you not to the indulgence of 
amorous affections: it leads you to pay religious honour and worship to images and pictures. 


The picture is like. Well and good! Let art receive its meed of praise, but let it not deceive man by passing 
itself off for truth. The horse stands quiet; the dove flutters not, its wing is motionless. But the cow of 
Daedalus, made of wood, allured the savage bull; and art having deceived him, compelled him to meet a 
woman full of licentious passion. Such frenzy have mischief-working arts created in the minds of the 
insensate. On the other hand, apes are admired by those who feed and care for them, because nothing in 
the shape of images and girls’ ornaments of wax or clay deceives them. You then will show yourselves 
inferior to apes by cleaving to stone, and wood, and gold, and ivory images, and to pictures. Your makers 
of such mischievous toys—the sculptors and makers of images, the painters and workers in metal, and the 
poets—have introduced a motley crowd of divinities: in the fields, Satyrs and Pans; in the woods, Nymphs, 
and Oreads, and Hamadryads; and besides, in the waters, the rivers, and fountains, the Naiads; and in the 
sea the Nereids. And now the Magi boast that the demons are the ministers of their impiety, reckoning 
them among the number of their domestics, and by their charms compelling them to be their slaves. 
Besides, the nuptials of the deities, their begetting and bringing forth of children that are recounted, their 
adulteries celebrated in song, their carousals represented in comedy, and bursts of laughter over their 
cups, which your authors introduce, urge me to cry out, though I would fain be silent. Oh the godlessness! 
You have turned heaven into a stage; the Divine has become a drama; and what is sacred you have acted 
in comedies under the masks of demons, travestying true religion by your demon-worship [superstition]. 


“But he, striking the lyre, began to sing beautifully.” 
Sing to us, Homer, that beautiful song 


“About the amours of Ares and Venus with the beautiful crown: 


How first they slept together in the palace of Hephaestus 
Secretly; and he gave many gifts, and dishonoured the bed and chamber of king Hephaestus.” 


Stop, O Homer, the song! It is not beautiful; it teaches adultery, and we are prohibited from polluting our 
ears with hearing about adultery for we are they who bear about with us, in this living and moving image 
of our human nature, the likeness of God,—a likeness which dwells with us, takes counsel with us, 
associates with us, is a guest with us, feels with us, feels for us. We have become a consecrated offering to 
God for Christ’s sake: we are the chosen generation, the royal priesthood, the holy nation, the peculiar 
people, who once were not a people, but are now the people of God; who, according to John, are not of 
those who are beneath, but have learned all from Him who came from above; who have come to 
understand the dispensation of God; who have learned to walk in newness of life. But these are not the 
sentiments of the many; but, casting off shame and fear, they depict in their houses the unnatural passions 
of the demons. Accordingly, wedded to impurity, they adorn their bed-chambers with painted tablets hung 
up in them, regarding licentiousness as religion; and lying in bed, in the midst of their embraces, they 
look on that Aphrodite locked in the embrace of her paramour. And in the hoops of their rings they cut a 
representation of the amorous bird that fluttered round Leda,—having a strong predilection for 
representations of effeminacy,—and use a seal stamped with an impression of the licentiousness of Zeus. 
Such are examples of your voluptuousness, such are the theologies of vice, such are the instructions of 
your gods, who commit fornication along with you; for what one wishes, that he thinks, according to the 
Athenian orator. And of what kind, on the other hand, are your other images? Diminutive Pans, and naked 
girls, and drunken Satyrs, and phallic tokens, painted naked in pictures disgraceful for filthiness. And 
more than this: you are not ashamed in the eyes of all to look at representations of all forms of 
licentiousness which are portrayed in public places, but set them up and guard them with scrupulous 
care, consecrating these pillars of shamelessness at home, as if, forsooth, they were the images of your 
gods, depicting on them equally the postures of Philaenis and the labours of Heracles. Not only the use of 
these, but the sight of them, and the very hearing of them, we denounce as deserving the doom of 
oblivion. Your ears are debauched, your eyes commit fornication, your looks commit adultery before you 
embrace. O ye that have done violence to man, and have devoted to shame what is divine in this 
handiwork of God, you disbelieve everything that you may indulge your passions, and that ye may believe 
in idols, because you have a craving after their licentiousness, but disbelieve God, because you cannot 
bear a life of self-restraint. You have hated what was better, and valued what was worse, having been 
spectators indeed of virtue, but actors of vice. Happy, therefore, so to say, alone are all those with one 
accord,— 


“Who shall refuse to look on any temples 

And altars, worthless seats of dumb stones, 

And idols of stone, and images made by hands, 

Stained with the life’s-blood, and with sacrifices 

Of quadrupeds, and bipeds, and fowls, and butcheries of wild beasts.” 


For we are expressly prohibited from exercising a deceptive art: “For thou shalt not make,” says the 
prophet, “the likeness of anything which is in heaven above or in the earth beneath.” 


For can we possibly any longer suppose the Demeter, and the Core, and the mystic Iacchus of Praxiteles, 
to be gods, and not rather regard the art of Leucippus, or the hands of Apelles, which clothed the material 
with the form of the divine glory, as having a better title to the honour? But while you bestow the greatest 
pains that the image may be fashioned with the most exquisite beauty possible, you exercise no care to 
guard against your becoming like images for stupidity. Accordingly, with the utmost clearness and brevity, 
the prophetic word condemns this practice: “For all the gods of the nations are the images of demons; but 
God made the heavens, and what is in heaven.” Some, however, who have fallen into error, I know not 
how, worship God’s work instead of God Himself,—the sun and the moon, and the rest of the starry choir, 
—absurdly imagining these, which are but instruments for measuring time, to be gods; “for by His word 
they were established, and all their host by the breath of His mouth.” 


Human art, moreover, produces houses, and ships, and cities, and pictures. But how shall I tell what God 
makes? Behold the whole universe; it is His work: and the heaven, and the sun, and angels, and men, are 
the works of His fingers. How great is the power of God! His bare volition was the creation of the 
universe. For God alone made it, because He alone is truly God. By the bare exercise of volition He 
creates; His mere willing was followed by the springing into being of what He willed. Consequently the 
choir of philosophers are in error, who indeed most nobly confess that man was made for the 
contemplation of the heavens, but who worship the objects that appear in the heavens and are 
apprehended by sight. For if the heavenly bodies are not the works of men, they were certainly created for 
man. Let none of you worship the sun, but set his desires on the Maker of the sun; nor deify the universe, 
but seek after the Creator of the universe. The only refuge, then, which remains for him who would reach 
the portals of salvation is divine wisdom. From this, as from a sacred asylum, the man who presses after 


salvation, can be dragged by no demon. 


CHAPTER V 


THE OPINIONS OF THE PHILOSOPHERS RESPECTING GOD 


Let us then run over, if you choose, the opinions of the philosophers, to which they give boastful 
utterance, respecting the gods; that we may discover philosophy itself, through its conceit making an idol 
of matter; although we are able to show, as we proceed, that even while deifying certain demons, it has a 
dream of the truth. The elements were designated as the first principles of all things by some of them: by 
Thales of Miletus, who celebrated water, and Anaximenes, also of Miletus, who celebrated air as the first 
principle of all things, and was followed afterwards by Diogenes of Apollonia. Parmenides of Elia 
introduced fire and earth as gods; one of which, namely fire, Hippasus of Metapontum and Heraclitus of 
Ephesus supposed a divinity. Empedocles of Agrigentum fell in with a multitude, and, in addition to those 
four elements, enumerates disagreement and agreement. Atheists surely these are to be reckoned, who 
through an unwise wisdom worshipped matter, who did not indeed pay religious honour to stocks and 
stones, but deified earth, the mother of these,—who did not make an image of Poseidon, but revered water 
itself. For what else, according to the original signification, is Poseidon, but a moist substance? the name 
being derived from posis (drink); as, beyond doubt, the warlike Ares is so called, from arsis (rising up) and 
anoeresis (destroying). For this reason mainly, I think, many fix a sword into the ground, and sacrifice to it 
as to Ares. The Scythians have a practice of this nature, as Eudoxus tells us in the second book of his 
Travels. The Sauromatae, too, a tribe of the Scythians, worship a sabre, as Ikesius says in his work on 
Mysteries. 


This was also the case with Heraclitus and his followers, who worshipped fire as the first cause; for this 
fire others named Hephaestus. The Persian Magi, too, and many of the inhabitants of Asia, worshipped 
fire; and besides them, the Macedonians, as Diogenes relates in the first book of his Persica. Why specify 
the Sauromatae, who are said by Nymphodorus, in his Barbaric Customs, to pay sacred honours to fire? or 
the Persians, or the Medes, or the Magi? These, Dino tells us, sacrifice beneath the open sky, regarding 
fire and water as the only images of the gods. 


Nor have I failed to reveal their ignorance; for, however much they think to keep clear of error in one 
form, they slide into it in another. 


They have not supposed stocks and stones to be images of the gods, like the Greeks; nor ibises and 
ichneumons, like the Egyptians; but fire and water, as philosophers. Berosus, in the third book of his 
Chaldaics, shows that it was after many successive periods of years that men worshipped images of 
human shape, this practice being introduced by Artaxerxes, the son of Darius, and father of Ochus, who 
first set up the image of Aphrodite Anaitis at Babylon and Susa; and Ecbatana set the example of 
worshipping it to the Persians; the Bactrians, to Damascus and Sardis. 


Let the philosophers, then, own as their teachers the Persians, or the Sauromatae, or the Magi, from 
whom they have learned the impious doctrine of regarding as divine certain first principles, being 
ignorant of the great First Cause, the Maker of all things, and Creator of those very first principles, the 
unbeginning God, but reverencing “these weak and beggarly elements,” as the apostle says, which were 
made for the service of man. And of the rest of the philosophers who, passing over the elements, have 
eagerly sought after something higher and nobler, some have discanted on the Infinite, of whom were 
Anaximander of Miletus, Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, and the Athenian Archelaus, both of whom set Mind 
(nous) above Infinity; while the Milesian Leucippus and the Chian Metrodorus apparently inculcated two 
first principles—fulness and vacuity. Democritus of Abdera, while accepting these two, added to them 
images ei dola; while Alcmaeon of Crotona supposed the stars to be gods, and endowed with life (I will not 
keep silence as to their effrontery). Xenocrates of Chalcedon indicates that the planets are seven gods, 
and that the universe, composed of all these, is an eighth. Nor will I pass over those of the Porch, who say 
that the Divinity pervades all matter, even the vilest, and thus clumsily disgrace philosophy. Nor do I think 
will it be taken ill, having reached this point, to advert to the Peripatetics. The father of this sect, not 
knowing the Father of all things, thinks that He who is called the Highest is the soul of the universe; that 
is, he supposes the soul of the world to be God, and so is pierced by his own sword. For by first limiting 
the sphere of Providence to the orbit of the moon, and then by supposing the universe to be God, he 
confutes himself, inasmuch as he teaches that that which is without God is God. And that Eresian 
Theophrastus, the pupil of Aristotle, conjectures at one time heaven, and at another spirit, to be God. 
Epicurus alone I shall gladly forget, who carries impiety to its full length, and thinks that God takes no 
charge of the world. What, moreover, of Heraclides of Pontus? He is dragged everywhere to the inages— 
the eidola—of Democritus. 


CHAPTER VI 
BY DIVINE INSPIRATION PHILOSOPHERS SOMETIMES HIT ON THE TRUTH 


A great crowd of this description rushes on my mind, introducing, as it were, a terrifying apparition of 


strange demons, speaking of fabulous and monstrous shapes, in old wives’ talk. Far from enjoining men to 
listen to such tales are we, who avoid the practice of soothing our crying children, as the saying is, by 
telling them fabulous stories, being afraid of fostering in their minds the impiety professed by those who, 
though wise in their own conceit, have no more knowledge of the truth than infants. For why (in the name 
of truth!) do you make those who believe you subject to ruin and corruption, dire and irretrievable? Why, I 
beseech you, fill up life with idolatrous images, by feigning the winds, or the air, or fire, or earth, or 
stones, or stocks, or steel, or this universe, to be gods; and, prating loftily of the heavenly bodies in this 
much vaunted science of astrology, not astronomy, to those men who have truly wandered, talk of the 
wandering stars as gods? It is the Lord of the spirits, the Lord of the fire, the Maker of the universe, Him 
who lighted up the sun, that I long for. I seek after God, not the works of God. Whom shall I take as a 
helper in my inquiry? We do not, if you have no objection, wholly disown Plato. How, then, is God to be 
searched out, O Plato? “For both to find the Father and Maker of this universe is a work of difficulty; and 
having found Him, to declare Him fully, is impossible.” 


Why so? by Himself, I beseech you! For He can by no means be expressed. Well done, Plato! Thou hast 
touched on the truth. But do not flag. Undertake with me the inquiry respecting the Good. For into all men 
whatever, especially those who are occupied with intellectual pursuits, a certain divine effluence has been 
instilled; wherefore, though reluctantly, they confess that God is one, indestructible, unbegotten, and that 
somewhere above in the tracts of heaven, in His own peculiar appropriate eminence, whence He surveys 
all things, He has an existence true and eternal. 


“Tell me what I am to conceive God to be, 

Who sees all things, and is Himself unseen,” 

Euripides says. Accordingly, Menander seems to me to have fallen into error when he said:— 
“O sun! for thou, first of gods, ought to be worshipped, 

By whom it is that we are able to see the other gods.” 


For the sun never could show me the true God; but that healthful Word, that is the Sun of the soul, by 
whom alone, when He arises in the depths of the soul, the eye of the soul itself is irradiated. Whence 
accordingly, Democritus, not without reason, says, “that a few of the men of intellect, raising their hands 
upwards to what we Greeks now call the air (aer), called the whole expanse Zeus, or God: He, too, knows 
all things, gives and takes away, and He is King of all.” 


Of the same sentiments is Plato, who somewhere alludes to God thus: “Around the King of all are all 
things, and He is the cause of all good things.” Who, then, is the King of all? God, who is the measure of 
the truth of all existence. As, then, the things that are to be measured are contained in the measure, so 
also the knowledge of God measures and comprehends truth. And the truly holy Moses says: “There shall 
not be in thy bag a balance and a balance, great or small, but a true and just balance shall be to thee,” 
deeming the balance and measure and number of the whole to be God. For the unjust and unrighteous 
idols are hid at home in the bag, and, so to speak, in the polluted soul. But the only just measure is the 
only true God, always just, continuing the self-same; who measures all things, and weighs them by 
righteousness as in a balance, grasping and sustaining universal nature in equilibrium. “God, therefore, as 
the old saying has it, occupying the beginning, the middle, and the end of all that is in being, keeps the 
straight course, while He makes the circuit of nature; and justice always follows Him, avenging those who 
violate the divine law.” 


Whence, O Plato, is that hint of the truth which thou givest? Whence this rich copiousness of diction, 
which proclaims piety with oracular utterance? The tribes of the barbarians, he says, are wiser than 
these; I know thy teachers, even if thou wouldst conceal them. You have learned geometry from the 
Egyptians, astronomy from the Babylonians; the charms of healing you have got from the Thracians; the 
Assyrians also have taught you many things; but for the laws that are consistent with truth, and your 
sentiments respecting God, you are indebted to the Hebrews, 

“Who do not worship through vain deceits 

The works of men, of gold, and brass, and silver, and ivory, 

And images of dead men, of wood and stone, 

Which other men, led by their foolish inclinations, worship; 

But raise to heaven pure arms: 


When they rise from bed, purifying themselves with water, 


And worship alone the Eternal, who reigns for ever more.” 


And let it not be this one man alone—Plato; but, O philosophy, hasten to produce many others also, who 
declare the only true God to be God, through His inspiration, if in any measure they have grasped the 
truth. For Antisthenes did not think out this doctrine of the Cynics; but it is in virtue of his being a disciple 
of Socrates that he says, “that God is not like to any; wherefore no one can know Him from an image.” 
And Xenophon the Athenian would have in his own person committed freely to writing somewhat of the 
truth, and given the same testimony as Socrates, had he not been afraid of the cup of poison, which 
Socrates had to drink. But he hints nothing less; he says: “How great and powerful He is who moves all 
things, and is Himself at rest, is manifest; but what He is in form is not revealed. The sun himself, 
intended to be the source of light to all around, does not deem it fitting to allow himself to be looked at; 
but if any one audaciously gazes on him, he is deprived of sight.” Whence, then, does the son of Gryllus 
learn his wisdom? Is it not manifestly from the prophetess of the Hebrews who prophesies in the following 
style?— 


“What flesh can see with the eye the celestial, 

The true, the immortal God, who inhabits the vault of heaven? 
Nay, men born mortal cannot even stand 

Before the rays of the sun.” 


Cleanthes Pisadeus, the Stoic philosopher, who exhibits not a poetic theogony, but a true theology, has not 
concealed what sentiments he entertained respecting God:— 


“If you ask me what is the nature of the good, listen: 
That which is regular, just, holy, pious. 
Self-governing, useful, fair, fitting, 

Grave, independent, always beneficial; 

That feels no fear or grief; profitable, painless, 
Helpful, pleasant, safe, friendly; 

Held in esteem, agreeing with itself, honourable; 
Humble, careful, meek, zealous, 

Perennial, blameless, ever-during: 

Mean is every one who looks to opinion 

With the view of obtaining some advantage from it.” 


Here, as I think, he clearly teaches of what nature God is; and that the common opinion and religious 
customs enslave those that follow them, but seek not after God. 


We must not either keep the Pythagoreans in the background, who say: “God is one; and He is not, as 
some suppose, outside of this frame of things, but within it; but, in all the entireness of His being, is in the 
whole circle of existence, surveying all nature, and blending in harmonious union the whole,—the author 
of all His own forces and works, the giver of light in heaven, and Father of all,—the mind and vital power 
of the whole world,—the mover of all things.” For the knowledge of God, these utterances, written by 
those we have mentioned through the inspiration of God, and selected by us, may suffice even for the man 
that has but small power to examine into truth. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE POETS ALSO BEAR TESTIMONY TO THE TRUTH 


Let poetry also approach to us (for philosophy alone will not suffice): poetry which is wholly occupied with 
falsehood—which scarcely will make confession of the truth, but will rather own to God its deviations into 
fable. Let whoever of those poets chooses advance first. Aratus considers that the power of God pervades 
all things:— 

“That all may be secure, 

Him ever they propitiate first and last, 


Hail, Father I great marvel, great gain to man.” 


Thus also the Ascraean Hesiod dimly speaks of God:— 

“For He is the King of all, and monarch 

Of the immortals; and there is none that may vie 

with Him in power.” 

Also on the stage they reveal the truth:— 

“Look on the ether and heaven, and regard that as God,” 

says Euripides. And Sophocles, the son of Sophilus, says:— 

“One, in truth, one is God, 

Who made both heaven and the far-stretching earth, 

And ocean’s blue wave, and the mighty winds; 

But many of us mortals, deceived in heart, 

Have set up for ourselves, as a consolation in our afflictions, 

Images of the gods of stone, or wood, or brass, 

Or gold, or ivory; 

And, appointing to those sacrifices and vain festal assemblages, 

Are accustomed thus to practice religion.” 

In this venturous manner has he on the stage brought truth before the spectators. But the Thracian 
Orpheus, the son of OEagrus, hierophant and poet at once, after his exposition of the orgies, and his 
theology of idols, introduces a palinode of truth with true solemnity, though tardily singing the strain:— 

“T shall utter to whom it is lawful; but let the doors be closed, 

Nevertheless, against all the profane. But do thou hear, 

O Musaeus, offspring of the light-bringing moon, 

For I will declare what is true. And let not these things 

Which once appeared in your breast rob you of dear life; 

But looking to the divine word, apply yourself to it, 

Keeping right the seat of intellect and feeling; and walk well 

In the straight path, and to the immortal King of the universe alone 

Direct your gaze.” 

Then proceeding, he clearly adds:— 

“He is one, self-proceeding; and from Him alone all things proceed, 

And in them He Himself exerts his activity: no mortal 

Beholds Him, but He beholds all.” 

Thus far Orpheus at last understood that he had been in error:— 

“But linger no longer, O man, endued with varied wisdom; 

But turn and retrace your steps, and propitiate God.” 

For if, at the most, the Greeks, having received certain scintillations of the divine word, have given forth 
some utterances of truth, they bear indeed witness that the force of truth is not hidden, and at the same 
time expose their own weakness in not having arrived at the end. For I think it has now become evident to 
all, that those who do or speak aught without the word of truth are like people compelled to walk without 


feet. Let the strictures on your gods, which the poets, impelled by the force of truth, introduce in their 
comedies, shame you into salvation. Menander, for instance, the comic poet, in his drama of the 


Charioteer, says:— 

“No God pleases me that goes about 
With an old woman, and enters houses 
Carrying a trencher.” 


For such are the begging priests of Cybele. Hence Antisthenes replies appropriately to their request for 
alms:— 


“T do not maintain the mother of the gods, 
For the gods maintain her.” 


Again, the same writer of comedy, expressing his dissatisfaction with the common usages, tries to expose 
the impious arrogance of the prevailing error in the drama of the Priestess, sagely declaring:— 


“Tf a man drags the Deity 

Whither he will by the sound of cymbals, 

He that does this is greater than the Deity; 

But these are the instruments of audacity and means of living 

Invented by men.” 

And not only Menander, but Homer also, and Euripides, and other poets in great numbers, expose your 
gods, and are wont to rate them, and that soundly too. For instance, they call Aphrodite dog-fly, and 
Hephaestus a cripple. Helen says to Aphrodite:— 

“Thy godship abdicate! 

Renounce Olympus!” 

And of Dionysus, Homer writes without reserve:— 

“He, mid their frantic orgies, in the groves 

Of lovely Nyssa, put to shameful rout 

The youthful Bacchus’ nurses; they in fear, 

Dropped each her thyrsus, scattered by the hand 

Of fierce Lycurgus, with an ox-goad armed.” 


Worthy truly of the Socratic school is Euripides, who fixes his eye on truth, and despises the spectators of 
his plays. On one occasion, Apollo, 


“Who inhabits the sanctuary that is in the middle of the earth, 
Dispensing most certain oracles to mortals,” 

is thus exposed:— 

“Tt was in obedience to him that I killed her who brought me forth; 
Him do you regard as stained with guilt—put him to death; 

It was he that sinned, not I, uninstructed as I was 

In right and justice.” 


He introduces Heracles, at one time mad, at another drunk and gluttonous. How should he not so 
represent the god who, when entertained as a guest, ate green figs to flesh, uttering discordant howls, 
that even his barbarian host remarked it? In his drama of Ion, too, he barefacedly brings the gods on the 
stage:— 


“How, then, is it right for you, who have given laws to mortals, 


To be yourselves guilty of wrong? 


And if—what will never take place, yet I will state the supposition— 
You will give satisfaction to men for your adulteries, 

You, Poseidon, and you, Zeus, the ruler of heaven,— 

You will, in order to make recompense for your misdeeds, 


Have to empty your temples.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE TRUE DOCTRINE IS TO BE SOUGHT IN THE PROPHETS 


It is now time, as we have despatched in order the other points, to go to the prophetic Scriptures; for the 
oracles present us with the appliances necessary for the attainment of piety, and so establish the truth. 
The divine Scriptures and institutions of wisdom form the short road to salvation. Devoid of 
embellishment, of outward beauty of diction, of wordiness and seductiveness, they raise up humanity 
strangled by wickedness, teaching men to despise the casualties of life; and with one and the same voice 
remedying many evils, they at once dissuade us from pernicious deceit, and clearly exhort us to the 
attainment of the salvation set before us. Let the Sibyl prophetess, then, be the first to sing to us the song 
of salvation:— 


“So He is all sure and unerring: 

Come, follow no longer darkness and gloom; 

See, the sun’s sweet-glancing light shines gloriously. 

Know, and lay up wisdom in your hearts: 

There is one God, who sends rains, and winds, and earthquakes, 
Thunderbolts, famines, plagues, and dismal sorrows, 

And snows and ice. But why detail particulars? 

He reigns over heaven, He rules earth, 

He truly is;”— 


where, in remarkable accordance with inspiration she compares delusion to darkness, and the knowledge 
of God to the sun and light, and subjecting both to comparison, shows the choice we ought to make. For 
falsehood is not dissipated by the bare presentation of the truth, but by the practical improvement of the 
truth it is ejected and put to flight. 


Jeremiah the prophet, gifted with consummate wisdom, or rather the Holy Spirit in Jeremiah, exhibits 
God. “Am I a God at hand,” he says, “and not a God afar off? Shall a man do ought in secret, and I not see 
him? Do I not fill heaven and earth? Saith the Lord.” 


And again by Isaiah, “Who shall measure heaven with a span, and the whole earth with his hand?” Behold 
God’s greatness, and be filled with amazement. Let us worship Him of whom the prophet says, “Before 
Thy face the hills shall melt, as wax melteth before the fire!” This, says he, is the God “whose throne is 
heaven, and His footstool the earth; and if He open heaven, quaking will seize thee.” Will you hear, too, 
what this prophet says of idols? “And they shall be made a spectacle of in the face of the sun, and their 
carcases shall be meat for the fowls of heaven and the wild beasts of the earth; and they shall putrefy 
before the sun and the moon, which they have loved and served; and their city shall be burned down.” He 
says, too, that the elements and the world shall be destroyed. “The earth,” he says, “shall grow old, and 
the heaven shall pass away; but the word of the Lord endureth for ever.” What, then, when again God 
wishes to show Himself by Moses: “Behold ye, behold ye, that I Am, and there is no other God beside Me. 
I will kill, and I will make to live; I will strike, and I will heal; and there is none who shall deliver out of My 
hands.” But do you wish to hear another seer? You have the whole prophetic choir, the associates of 
Moses. What the Holy Spirit says by Hosea, I will not shrink from quoting: “Lo, I am He that appointeth 
the thunder, and createth spirit; and His hands have established the host of heaven.” And once more by 
Isaiah. And this utterance I will repeat: “I am,” he says, “I am the Lord; I who speak righteousness, 
announce truth. Gather yourselves together, and come. Take counsel together, ye that are saved from the 
nations. They have not known, they who set up the block of wood, their carved work, and pray to gods 
who will not save them.” Then proceeding: “I am God, and there is not beside Me a just God, and a 
Saviour: there is none except Me. Turn to Me, and ye will be saved, ye that are from the end of the earth. 
I am God, and there is no other; by Myself I swear.” But against the worshippers of idols he is 
exasperated, saying, “To whom will ye liken the Lord, or to what likeness will ye compare Him? Has not 


the artificer made the image, or the goldsmith melted the gold and plated it with gold?”—and so on. Be 
not therefore idolaters, but even now beware of the threatenings; “for the graven images and the works of 
men’s hands shall wail, or rather they that trust in them,” for matter is devoid of sensation. Once more he 
says, “The Lord will shake the cities that are inhabited, and grasp the world in His hand like a nest.” Why 
repeat to you the mysteries of wisdom, and sayings from the writings of the son of the Hebrews, the 
master of wisdom? “The Lord created me the beginning of His ways, in order to His works.” And, “The 
Lord giveth wisdom, and from His face proceed knowledge and understanding.” “How long wilt thou lie in 
bed, O sluggard; and when wilt thou be aroused from sleep?” “but if thou show thyself no sluggard, as a 
fountain thy harvest shall come,” the “Word of the Father, the benign light, the Lord that bringeth light, 
faith to all, and salvation.” For “the Lord who created the earth by His power,” as Jeremiah says, “has 
raised up the world by His wisdom;” for wisdom, which is His word, raises us up to the truth, who have 
fallen prostrate before idols, and is itself the first resurrection from our fall. Whence Moses, the man of 
God, dissuading from all idolatry, beautifully exclaims, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord; and 
thou shall worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shall thou serve.” “Now therefore be wise, O men,” 
according to that blessed psalmist David; “lay hold on instruction, lest the Lord be angry, and ye perish 
from the way of righteousness, when His wrath has quickly kindled. Blessed are all they who put their 
trust in Him.” But already the Lord, in His surpassing pity, has inspired the song of salvation, sounding 
like a battle march, “Sons of men, how long will ye be slow of heart? Why do you love vanity, and seek 
after a lie?” What, then, is the vanity, and what the lie? The holy apostle of the Lord, reprehending the 
Greeks, will show thee: “Because that, when they knew God, they glorified Him not as God, neither were 
thankful; but became vain in their imaginations, and changed the glory of God into the likeness of 
corruptible man, and worshipped and served the creature more than the Creator.” And verily this is the 
God who “in the beginning made the heaven and the earth.” But you do not know God, and worship the 
heaven, and how shall you escape the guilt of impiety? Hear again the prophet speaking: “The sun, shall 
suffer eclipse, and the heaven be darkened; but the Almighty shall shine for ever: while the powers of the 
heavens shall be shaken, and the heavens stretched out and drawn together shall be rolled as a 
parchment-skin (for these are the prophetic expressions), and the earth shall flee away from before the 
face of the Lord.” 


CHAPTER IX 


"THAT THOSE GRIEVOUSLY SIN WHO DESPISE OR NEGLECT GOD’S GRACIOUS CALLING.” 


I could adduce ten thousand Scriptures of which not “one tittle shall pass away,” without being fulfilled; 
for the mouth of the Lord the Holy Spirit hath spoken these things. “Do not any longer,” he says, “my son, 
despise the chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of Him.” O surpassing love for man! 
Not as a teacher speaking to his pupils, not as a master to his domestics, nor as God to men, but as a 
father, does the Lord gently admonish his children. Thus Moses confesses that “he was filled with quaking 
and terror” while he listened to God speaking concerning the Word. And art not thou afraid as thou 
hearest the voice of the Divine Word? Art not thou distressed? Do you not fear, and hasten to learn of Him, 
—that is, to salvation,—dreading wrath, loving grace, eagerly striving after the hope set before us, that 
you may shun the judgment threatened? Come, come, O my young people! For if you become not again as 
little children, and be born again, as saith the Scripture, you shall not receive the truly existent Father, 
nor shall you ever enter into the kingdom of heaven. For in what way is a stranger permitted to enter? 
Well, as I take it, then, when he is enrolled and made a citizen, and receives one to stand to him in the 
relation of father, then will he be occupied with the Father’s concerns, then shall he be deemed worthy to 
be made His heir, then will he share the kingdom of the Father with His own dear Son. For this is the first- 
born Church, composed of many good children; these are “the first-born enrolled in heaven, who hold 
high festival with so many myriads of angels.” We, too, are first-born sons, who are reared by God, who 
are the genuine friends of the First-born, who first of all other men attained to the knowledge of God, who 
first were wrenched away from our sins, first severed from the devil. And now the more benevolent God 
is, the more impious men are; for He desires us from slaves to become sons, while they scorn to become 
sons. O the prodigious folly of being ashamed of the Lord! He offers freedom, you flee into bondage; He 
bestows salvation, you sink down into destruction; He confers everlasting life, you wait for punishment, 
and prefer the fire which the Lord “has prepared for the devil and his angels.” Wherefore the blessed 
apostle says: “I testify in the Lord, that ye walk no longer as the Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their mind; 
having their understanding darkened, being alienated from the life of God through the ignorance that is in 
them, because of the hardness of their heart: who, being past feeling, have given themselves over to 
lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness and concupiscence.” After the accusation of such a witness, and 
his invocation of God, what else remains for the unbelieving than judgment and condemnation? And the 
Lord, with ceaseless assiduity, exhorts, terrifies, urges, rouses, admonishes; He awakes from the sleep of 
darkness, and raises up those who have wandered in error. “Awake,” He says, “thou that sleepest, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light,”—-Christ, the Sun of the Resurrection, He “who was 
born before the morning star,” and with His beams bestows life. Let no one then despise the Word, lest he 
unwittingly despise himself. For the Scripture somewhere says, “To-day, if ye will hear His voice, harden 
not your hearts, as in the provocation, in the day of temptation in the wilderness, when your fathers 
proved Me by trial.” And what was the trial? If you wish to learn, the Holy Spirit will show you: “And saw 
my works,” He says, “forty years. Wherefore I was grieved with that generation, and said, They do always 


err in heart, and have not known My ways. So I sware in my wrath, they shall not enter into My rest.” 
Look to the threatening! Look to the exhortation! Look to the punishment! Why, then, should we any 
longer change grace into wrath, and not receive the word with open ears, and entertain God as a guest in 
pure spirits? For great is the grace of His promise, “if to-day we hear His voice.” And that to-day is 
lengthened out day by day, while it is called to-day. And to the end the to-day and the instruction continue; 
and then the true to-day, the never-ending day of God, extends over eternity. Let us then ever obey the 
voice of the divine word. For the to-day signifies eternity. And day is the symbol of light; and the light of 
men is the Word, by whom we behold God. Rightly, then, to those that have believed and obey, grace will 
superabound; while with those that have been unbelieving, and err in heart, and have not known the 
Lord’s ways, which John commanded to make straight and to prepare, God is incensed, and those He 
threatens. 


And, indeed, the old Hebrew wanderers in the desert received typically the end of the threatening; for 
they are said not to have entered into the rest, because of unbelief, till, having followed the successor of 
Moses, they learned by experience, though late, that they could not be saved otherwise than by believing 
on Jesus. But the Lord, in His love to man, invites all men to the knowledge of the truth, and for this end 
sends the Paraclete. What, then, is this knowledge? Godliness; and “godliness,” according to Paul, “is 
profitable for all things, having the promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come.” If eternal 
salvation were to be sold, for how much, O men, would you propose to purchase it? Were one to estimate 
the value of the whole of Pactolus, the fabulous river of gold, he would not have reckoned up a price 
equivalent to salvation. 


Do not, however, faint. You may, if you choose, purchase salvation, though of inestimable value, with your 
own resources, love and living faith, which will be reckoned a suitable price. This recompense God 
cheerfully accepts; “for we trust in the living God, who is the Saviour of all men, especially of those who 
believe.” 


But the rest, round whom the world’s growths have fastened, as the rocks on the sea-shore are covered 
over with sea-weed, make light of immortality, like the old man of Ithaca, eagerly longing to see, not the 
truth, not the fatherland in heaven, not the true light, but smoke. But godliness, that makes man as far as 
can be like God, designates God as our suitable teacher, who alone can worthily assimilate man to God. 
This teaching the apostle knows as truly divine. “Thou, O Timothy,” he says, “from a child hast known the 
holy letters, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation, through faith that is in Christ Jesus.” For 
truly holy are those letters that sanctify and deify; and the writings or volumes that consist of those holy 
letters and syllables, the same apostle consequently calls “inspired of God, being profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished to every good work.” No one will be so impressed by the exhortations of any of the 
saints, as he is by the words of the Lord Himself, the lover of man. For this, and nothing but this, is His 
only work—the salvation of man. Therefore He Himself, urging them on to salvation, cries, “The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” Those men that draw near through fear, He converts. Thus also the apostle of the 
Lord, beseeching the Macedonians, becomes the interpreter of the divine voice, when he says, “The Lord 
is at hand; take care that ye be not apprehended empty.” But are ye so devoid of fear, or rather of faith, as 
not to believe the Lord Himself, or Paul, who in Christ’s stead thus entreats: “Taste and see that Christ is 
God?” Faith will lead you in; experience will teach you; Scripture will train you, for it says, “Come hither, 
O children; listen to me, and I will teach you the fear of the Lord.” Then, as to those who already believe, 
it briefly adds, “What man is he that desireth life, that loveth to see good days?” It is we, we shall say—we 
who are the devotees of good, we who eagerly desire good things. Hear, then, ye who are far off, hear ye 
who are near: the word has not been hidden from any; light is common, it shines “on all men.” No one is a 
Cimmerian in respect to the word. Let us haste to salvation, to regeneration; let us who are many haste 
that we may be brought together into one love, according to the union of the essential unity; and let us, by 
being made good, conformably follow after union, seeking after the good Monad. 


The union of many in one, issuing in the production of divine harmony out of a medley of sounds and 
division, becomes one symphony following one choir-leader and teacher, the Word, reaching and resting in 
the same truth, and crying Abba, Father. This, the true utterance of His children, God accepts with 
gracious welcome—the first-fruits He receives from them. 


CHAPTER X 


ANSWER TO THE OBJECTION OF THE HEATHEN, THAT IT WAS NOT RIGHT TO ABANDON THE CUSTOMS OF THEIR 
FATHERS 


But you say it is not creditable to subvert the customs handed down to us from our fathers. And why, then, 
do we not still use our first nourishment, milk, to which our nurses accustomed us from the time of our 
birth? Why do we increase or diminish our patrimony, and not keep it exactly the same as we got it? Why 
do we not still vomit on our parents’ breasts, or still do the things for which, when infants, and nursed by 
our mothers, we were laughed at, but have corrected ourselves, even if we did not fall in with good 
instructors? Then, if excesses in the indulgence of the passions, though pernicious and dangerous, yet are 
accompanied with pleasure, why do we not in the conduct of life abandon that usage which is evil, and 


provocative of passion, and godless, even should our fathers feel hurt, and betake ourselves to the truth, 
and seek Him who is truly our Father, rejecting custom as a deleterious drug? For of all that I have 
undertaken to do, the task I now attempt is the noblest, viz., to demonstrate to you how inimical this 
insane and most wretched custom is to godliness. For a boon so great, the greatest ever given by God to 
the human race, would never have been hated and rejected, had not you been carried away by custom, 
and then shut your ears against us; and just as unmanageable horses throw off the reins, and take the bit 
between their teeth, you rush away from the arguments addressed to you, in your eager desire to shake 
yourselves clear of us, who seek to guide the chariot of your life, and, impelled by your folly, dash towards 
the precipices of destruction, and regard the holy word of God as an accursed thing. The reward of your 
choice, therefore, as described by Sophocles, follows:— 


“The mind a blank, useless ears, vain thoughts.” 


And you know not that, of all truths, this is the truest, that the good and godly shall obtain the good 
reward, inasmuch as they held goodness in high esteem; while, on the other hand, the wicked shall 
receive meet punishment. For the author of evil, torment has been prepared; and so the prophet 
Zecharias threatens him: “He that hath chosen Jerusalem rebuke thee; lo, is not this a brand plucked from 
the fire?” What an infatuated desire, then, for voluntary death is this, rooted in men’s minds! Why do they 
flee to this fatal brand, with which they shall be burned, when it is within their power to live nobly 
according to God, and not according to custom? For God bestows life freely; but evil custom, after our 
departure from this world, brings on the sinner unavailing remorse with punishment. By sad experience, 
even a child knows how superstition destroys and piety saves. Let any of you look at those who minister 
before the idols, their hair matted, their persons disgraced with filthy and tattered clothes; who never 
come near a bath, and let their nails grow to an extraordinary length, like wild beasts; many of them 
castrated, who show the idol’s temples to be in reality graves or prisons. These appear to me to bewail the 
gods, not to worship them, and their sufferings to be worthy of pity rather than piety. And seeing these 
things, do you still continue blind, and will you not look up to the Ruler of all, the Lord of the universe? 
And will you not escape from those dungeons, and flee to the mercy that comes down from heaven? For 
God, of His great love to man, comes to the help of man, as the mother-bird flies to one of her young that 
has fallen out of the nest; and if a serpent open its mouth to swallow the little bird, “the mother flutters 
round, uttering cries of grief over her dear progeny;” and God the Father seeks His creature, and heals 
his transgression, and pursues the serpent, and recovers the young one, and incites it to fly up to the nest. 


Thus dogs that have strayed, track out their master by the scent; and horses that have thrown their 
riders, come to their master’s call if he but whistle. “The ox,” it is said, “knoweth his owner, and the ass 
his master’s crib; but Israel hath not known Me.” What, then, of the Lord? He remembers not our ill 
desert; He still pities, He still urges us to repentance. 


And I would ask you, if it does not appear to you monstrous, that you men who are God’s handiwork, who 
have received your souls from Him, and belong wholly to God, should be subject to another master, and, 
what is more, serve the tyrant instead of the rightful King—the evil one instead of the good? For, in the 
name of truth, what man in his senses turns his back on good, and attaches himself to evil? What, then, is 
he who flees from God to consort with demons? Who, that may become a son of God, prefers to be in 
bondage? Or who is he that pursues his way to Erebus, when it is in his power to be a citizen of heaven, 
and to cultivate Paradise, and walk about in heaven and partake of the tree of life and immortality, and, 
cleaving his way through the sky in the track of the luminous cloud, behold, like Elias, the rain of 
salvation? Some there are, who, like worms wallowing in marshes and mud in the streams of pleasure, 
feed on foolish and useless delights—swinish men. For swine, it is said, like mud better than pure water; 
and, according to Democritus, “doat upon dirt.” 


Let us not then be enslaved or become swinish; but, as true children of the light, let us raise our eyes and 
look on the light, lest the Lord discover us to be spurious, as the sun does the eagles. Let us therefore 
repent, and pass from ignorance to knowledge, from foolishness to wisdom, from licentiousness to self- 
restraint, from unrighteousness to righteousness, from godlessness to God. It is an enterprise of noble 
daring to take our way to God; and the enjoyment of many other good things is within the reach of the 
lovers of righteousness, who pursue eternal life, specially those things to which God Himself alludes, 
speaking by Isaiah: “There is an inheritance for those who serve the Lord.” Noble and desirable is this 
inheritance: not gold, not silver, not raiment, which the moth assails, and things of earth which are 
assailed by the robber, whose eye is dazzled by worldly wealth; but it is that treasure of salvation to which 
we must hasten, by becoming lovers of the Word. Thence praise-worthy works descend to us, and fly with 
us on the wing of truth. This is the inheritance with which the eternal covenant of God invests us, 
conveying the everlasting gift of grace; and thus our loving Father—the true Father—ceases not to exhort, 
admonish, train, love us. For He ceases not to save, and advises the best course: “Become righteous,” says 
the Lord. Ye that thirst, come to the water; and ye that have no money, come, and buy and drink without 
money. He invites to the laver, to salvation, to illumination, all but crying out and saying, The land I give 
thee, and the sea, my child, and heaven too; and all the living creatures in them I freely bestow upon thee. 
Only, O child, thirst for thy Father; God shall be revealed to thee without price; the truth is not made 
merchandise of. He gives thee all creatures that fly and swim, and those on the land. These the Father has 
created for thy thankful enjoyment. What the bastard, who is a son of perdition, foredoomed to be the 


slave of mammon, has to buy for money, He assigns to thee as thine own, even to His own son who loves 
the Father; for whose sake He still works, and to whom alone He promises, saying, “The land shall not be 
sold in perpetuity,” for it is not destined to corruption. “For the whole land is mine;” and it is thine too, if 
thou receive God. Wherefore the Scripture, as might have been expected, proclaims good news to those 
who have believed. “The saints of the Lord shall inherit the glory of God and His power.” What glory, tell 
me, O blessed One, which “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man;” 
and “they shall be glad in the kingdom of their Lord for ever and ever! Amen.” You have, O men, the 
divine promise of grace; you have heard, on the other hand, the threatening of punishment: by these the 
Lord saves, teaching men by fear and grace. Why do we delay? Why do we not shun the punishment? Why 
do we not receive the free gift? Why, in fine, do we not choose the better part, God instead of the evil one, 
and prefer wisdom to idolatry, and take life in exchange for death? “Behold,” He says, “I have set before 
your face death and life.” The Lord tries you, that “you may choose life.” He counsels you as a father to 
obey God. “For if ye hear Me,” He says, “and be willing, ye shall eat the good things of the land:” this is 
the grace attached to obedience. “But if ye obey Me not, and are unwilling, the sword and fire shall 
devour you:” this is the penalty of disobedience. For the mouth of the Lord—the law of truth, the word of 
the Lord—hath spoken these things. Are you willing that I should be your good counsellor? Well, do you 
hear. I, if possible, will explain. You ought, O men, when reflecting on the Good, to have brought forward a 
witness inborn and competent, viz., faith, which of itself, and from its own resources, chooses at once 
what is best, instead of occupying yourselves in painfully inquiring whether what is best ought to be 
followed. For, allow me to tell you, you ought to doubt whether you should get drunk, but you get drunk 
before reflecting on the matter; and whether you ought to do an injury, but you do injury with the utmost 
readiness. The only thing you make the subject of question is, whether God should be worshipped, and 
whether this wise God and Christ should be followed: and this you think requires deliberation and doubt, 
and know not what is worthy of God. Have faith in us, as you have in drunkenness, that you may be wise; 
have faith in us, as you have in injury, that you may live. But if, acknowledging the conspicuous 
trustworthiness of the virtues, you wish to trust them, come and I will set before you in abundance, 
materials of persuasion respecting the Word. But do you—for your ancestral customs, by which your 
minds are preoccupied, divert you from the truth,—do you now hear what is the real state of the case as 
follows. 


And let not any shame of this name preoccupy you, which does great harm to men, and seduces them 
from salvation. Let us then openly strip for the contest, and nobly strive in the arena of truth, the holy 
Word being the judge, and the Lord of the universe prescribing the contest. For ’tis no insignificant prize, 
the guerdon of immortality which is set before us. Pay no more regard, then, if you are rated by some of 
the low rabble who lead the dance of impiety, and are driven on to the same pit by their folly and insanity, 
makers of idols and worshippers of stones. For these have dared to deify men,—Alexander of Macedon, for 
example, whom they canonized as the thirteenth god, whose pretensions Babylon confuted, which showed 
him dead. I admire, therefore, the divine sophist. Theocritus was his name. After Alexander’s death, 
Theocritus, holding up the vain opinions entertained by men respecting the gods, to ridicule before his 
fellow-citizens, said: “Men, keep up your hearts as long as you see the gods dying sooner than men.” And, 
truly, he who worships gods that are visible, and the promiscuous rabble of creatures begotten and born, 
and attaches himself to them, is a far more wretched object than the very demons. For God is by no 
manner of means unrighteous, as the demons are, but in the very highest degree righteous; and nothing 
more resembles God than one of us when he becomes righteous in the highest possible degree:— 


“Go into the way, the whole tribe of you handicrafts-men, 
Who worship Jove’s fierce-eyed daughter, the working goddess, 
With fans duly placed, fools that ye are”— 


fashioners of stones, and worshippers of them. Let your Phidias, and Polycletus, and your Praxiteles and 
Apelles too, come, and all that are engaged in mechanical arts, who, being themselves of the earth, are 
workers of the earth. “For then,” says a certain prophecy, “the affairs here turn out unfortunately, when 
men put their trust in images.” Let the meaner artists, too—for I will not stop calling—come. None of 
these ever made a breathing image, or out of earth moulded soft flesh. Who liquefied the marrow? or who 
solidified the bones? Who stretched the nerves? who distended the veins? Who poured the blood into 
them? Or who spread the skin? Who ever could have made eyes capable of seeing? Who breathed spirit 
into the lifeless form? Who bestowed righteousness? Who promised immortality? The Maker of the 
universe alone; the Great Artist and Father has formed us, such a living image as man is. But your 
Olympian Jove, the image of an image, greatly out of harmony with truth, is the senseless work of Attic 
hands. For the image of God is His Word, the genuine Son of Mind, the Divine Word, the archetypal light 
of light; and the image of the Word is the true man, the mind which is in man, who is therefore said to 
have been made “in the image and likeness of God,” assimilated to the Divine Word in the affections of the 
soul, and therefore rational; but effigies sculptured in human form, the earthly image of that part of man 
which is visible and earth-born, are but a perishable impress of humanity, manifestly wide of the truth. 
That life, then, which is occupied with so much earnestness about matter, seems to me to be nothing else 
than full of insanity. And custom, which has made you taste bondage and unreasonable care, is fostered by 
vain opinion; and ignorance, which has proved to the human race the cause of unlawful rites and delusive 


shows, and also of deadly plagues and hateful images, has, by devising many shapes of demons, stamped 
on all that follow it the mark of long-continued death. Receive, then, the water of the word; wash, ye 
polluted ones; purify yourselves from custom, by sprinkling yourselves with the drops of truth. The pure 
must ascend to heaven. Thou art a man, if we look to that which is most common to thee and others—seek 
Him who created thee; thou art a son, if we look to that which is thy peculiar prerogative—acknowledge 
thy Father. But do you still continue in your sins, engrossed with pleasures? To whom shall the Lord say, 
“Yours is the kingdom of heaven?” Yours, whose choice is set on God, if you will; yours, if you will only 
believe, and comply with the brief terms of the announcement; which the Ninevites having obeyed, 
instead of the destruction they looked for, obtained a signal deliverance. How, then, may I ascend to 
heaven, is it said? The Lord is the way; a strait way, but leading from heaven, strait in truth, but leading 
back to heaven, strait, despised on earth; broad, adored in heaven. 


Then, he that is uninstructed in the word, has ignorance as the excuse of his error; but as for him into 
whose ears instruction has been poured, and who deliberately maintains his incredulity in his soul, the 
wiser he appears to be, the more harm will his understanding do him; for he has his own sense as his 
accuser for not having chosen the best part. For man has been otherwise constituted by nature, so as to 
have fellowship with God. As, then, we do not compel the horse to plough, or the bull to hunt, but set each 
animal to that for which it is by nature fitted; so, placing our finger on what is man’s peculiar and 
distinguishing characteristic above other creatures, we invite him—borm, as he is, for the contemplation of 
heaven, and being, as he is, a truly heavenly plant—to the knowledge of God, counselling him to furnish 
himself with what is his sufficient provision for eternity, namely piety. Practise husbandry, we say, if you 
are a husbandman; but while you till your fields, know God. Sail the sea, you who are devoted to 
navigation, yet call the whilst on the heavenly Pilot. Has knowledge taken hold of you while engaged in 
military service? Listen to the commander, who orders what is right. As those, then, who have been 
overpowered with sleep and drunkenness, do ye awake; and using your eyes a little, consider what mean 
those stones which you worship, and the expenditure you frivolously lavish on matter. Your means and 
substance you squander on ignorance, even as you throw away your lives to death, having found no other 
end of your vain hope than this. Not only unable to pity yourselves, you are incapable even of yielding to 
the persuasions of those who commiserate you; enslaved as you are to evil custom, and, clinging to it 
voluntarily till your last breath, you are hurried to destruction: “because light is come into the world, and 
men have loved the darkness rather than the light,” while they could sweep away those hindrances to 
salvation, pride, and wealth, and fear, repeating this poetic utterance:— 


“Whither do I bear these abundant riches? and whither 

Do I myself wander?” 

If you wish, then, to cast aside these vain phantasies, and bid adieu to evil custom, say to vain opinion:— 
“Lying dreams, farewell; you were then nothing.” 


For what, think you, O men, is the Hermes of Typho, and that of Andocides, and that of Amyetus? Is it not 
evident to all that they are stones, as is the veritable Hermes himself? As the Halo is not a god, and as the 
Iris is not a god, but are states of the atmosphere and of the clouds; and as, likewise, a day is not a god, 
nor a year, nor time, which is made up of these, so neither is sun nor moon, by which each of those 
mentioned above is determined. Who, then, in his right senses, can imagine Correction, and Punishment, 
and Justice, and Retribution to be gods? For neither the Furies, nor the Fates, nor Destiny are gods, since 
neither Government, nor Glory, nor Wealth are gods, which last [as Plutus] painters represent as blind. 
But if you deify Modesty, and Love, and Venus, let these be followed by Infamy, and Passion, and Beauty, 
and Intercourse. Therefore Sleep and Death cannot reasonably any more be regarded as twin deities, 
being merely changes which take place naturally in living creatures; no more will you with propriety call 
Fortune, or Destiny, or the Fates goddesses. And if Strife and Battle be not gods, no more are Ares and 
Enyo. Still further, if the lightnings, and thunderbolts, and rains are not gods, how can fire and water be 
gods? how can shooting stars and comets, which are produced by atmospheric changes? He who calls 
Fortune a god, let him also so call Action. If, then, none of these, nor of the images formed by human 
hands, and destitute of feeling, is held to be a God, while a providence exercised about us is evidently the 
result of a divine power, it remains only to acknowledge this, that He alone who is truly God, only truly is 
and subsists. But those who are insensible to this are like men who have drunk mandrake or some other 
drug. May God grant that you may at length awake from this slumber, and know God; and that neither 
Gold, nor Stone, nor Tree, nor Action, nor Suffering, nor Disease, nor Fear, may appear in your eyes as a 
god. For there are, in sooth, “on the fruitful earth thrice ten thousand” demons, not immortal, nor indeed 
mortal; for they are not endowed with sensation, so as to render them capable of death, but only things of 
wood and stone, that hold despotic sway over men insulting and violating life through the force of custom. 
“The earth is the Lord’s,” it is said, “and the fulness thereof.” Then why darest thou, while luxuriating in 
the bounties of the Lord, to ignore the Sovereign Ruler? “Leave my earth,” the Lord will say to thee. 
“Touch not the water which I bestow. Partake not of the fruits of the earth produced by my husbandry.” 
Give to God recompense for your sustenance; acknowledge thy Master. Thou art God’s creature. What 
belongs to Him, how can it with justice be alienated? For that which is alienated, being deprived of the 
properties that belonged to it, is also deprived of truth. For, after the fashion of Niobe, or, to express 


myself more mystically, like the Hebrew woman called by the ancients Lot’s wife, are ye not turned into a 
state of insensibility? This woman, we have heard, was turned into stone for her love of Sodom. And those 
who are godless, addicted to impiety, hard-hearted and foolish, are Sodomites. Believe that these 
utterances are addressed to you from God. For think not that stones, and stocks, and birds, and serpents 
are sacred things, and men are not; but, on the contrary, regard men as truly sacred, and take beasts and 
stones for what they are. For there are miserable wretches of human kind, who consider that God utters 
His voice by the raven and the jackdaw, but says nothing by man; and honour the raven as a messenger of 
God. But the man of God, who croaks not, nor chatters, but speaks rationally and instructs lovingly, alas, 
they persecute; and while he is inviting them to cultivate righteousness, they try inhumanly to slay him, 
neither welcoming the grace which comes from above, nor fearing the penalty. For they believe not God, 
nor understand His power, whose love to man is ineffable; and His hatred of evil is inconceivable. His 
anger augments punishment against sin; His love bestows blessings on repentance. It is the height of 
wretchedness to be deprived of the help which comes from God. Hence this blindness of eyes and dulness 
of hearing are more grievous than other inflictions of the evil one; for the one deprives them of heavenly 
vision, the other robs them of divine instruction. But ye, thus maimed as respects the truth, blind in mind, 
deaf in understanding, are not grieved, are not pained, have had no desire to see heaven and the Maker of 
heaven, nor, by fixing your choice on salvation, have sought to hear the Creator of the universe, and to 
learn of Him; for no hindrance stands in the way of him who is bent on the knowledge of God. Neither 
childlessness, nor poverty, nor obscurity, nor want, can hinder him who eagerly strives after the 
knowledge of God; nor does any one who has conquered by brass or iron the true wisdom for himself 
choose to exchange it, for it is vastly preferred to everything else. Christ is able to save in every place. For 
he that is fired with ardour and admiration for righteousness, being the lover of One who needs nothing, 
needs himself but little, having treasured up his bliss in nothing but himself and God, where is neither 
moth, robber, nor pirate, but the eternal Giver of good. With justice, then, have you been compared to 
those serpents who shut their ears against the charmers. For “their mind,” says the Scripture, “is like the 
serpent, like the deaf adder, which stoppeth her ear, and will not hear the voice of the charmers.” But 
allow yourselves to feel the influence of the charming strains of sanctity, and receive that mild word of 
ours, and reject the deadly poison, that it may be granted to you to divest yourselves as much as possible 
of destruction, as they have been divested of old age. Hear me, and do not stop your ears; do not block up 
the avenues of hearing, but lay to heart what is said. Excellent is the medicine of immortality! Stop at 
length your grovelling reptile motions. “For the enemies of the Lord,” says Scripture, “shall lick the dust.” 
Raise your eyes from earth to the skies, look up to heaven, admire the sight, cease watching with 
outstretched head the heel of the righteous, and hindering the way of truth. Be wise and harmless. 
Perchance the Lord will endow you with the wing of simplicity (for He has resolved to give wings to those 
that are earth-born), that you may leave your holes and dwell in heaven. Only let us with our whole heart 
repent, that we may be able with our whole heart to contain God. “Trust in Him, all ye assembled people; 
pour out all your hearts before Him.” He says to those that have newly abandoned wickedness, “He pities 
them, and fills them with righteousness.” Believe Him who is man and God; believe, O man. Believe, O 
man, the living God, who suffered and is adored. Believe, ye slaves, Him who died; believe, all ye of 
human kind, Him who alone is God of all men. Believe, and receive salvation as your reward. Seek God, 
and your soul shall live. He who seeks God is busying himself about his own salvation. Hast thou found 
God?—then thou hast life. Let us then seek, in order that we may live. The reward of seeking is life with 
God. “Let all who seek Thee be glad and rejoice in Thee; and let them say continually, God be magnified.” 
A noble hymn of God is an immortal man, established in righteousness, in whom the oracles of truth are 
engraved. For where but in a soul that is wise can you write truth? where love? where reverence? where 
meekness? Those who have had these divine characters impressed on them, ought, I think, to regard 
wisdom as a fair port whence to embark, to whatever lot in life they turn; and likewise to deem it the calm 
haven of salvation: wisdom, by which those who have betaken themselves to the Father, have proved good 
fathers to their children; and good parents to their sons, those who have known the Son; and good 
husbands to their wives, those who remember the Bridegroom; and good masters to their servants, those 
who have been redeemed from utter slavery. Oh, happier far the beasts than men involved in error! who 
live in ignorance as you, but do not counterfeit the truth. There are no tribes of flatterers among them. 
Fishes have no superstition: the birds worship not a single image; only they look with admiration on 
heaven, since, deprived as they are of reason, they are unable to know God. So are you not ashamed for 
living through so many periods of life in impiety, making yourselves more irrational than irrational 
creatures? You were boys, then striplings, then youths, then men, but never as yet were you good. If you 
have respect for old age, be wise, now that you have reached life’s sunset; and albeit at the close of life, 
acquire the knowledge of God, that the end of life may to you prove the beginning of salvation. You have 
become old in superstition; as young, enter on the practice of piety. God regards you as innocent children. 
Let, then, the Athenian follow the laws of Solon, and the Argive those of Phoroneus, and the Spartan those 
of Lycurgus: but if thou enrol thyself as one of God’s people, heaven is thy country, God thy lawgiver. And 
what are the laws? “Thou shalt not kill; thou shalt not commit adultery; thou shalt not seduce boys; thou 
shalt not steal; thou shalt not bear false witness; thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” And the complements 
of these are those laws of reason and words of sanctity which are inscribed on men’s hearts: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself; to him who strikes thee on the cheek, present also the other;” “thou shalt 
not lust, for by lust alone thou hast committed adultery.” How much better, therefore, is it for men from 
the beginning not to wish to desire things forbidden, than to obtain their desires! But ye are not able to 
endure the austerity of salvation; but as we delight in sweet things, and prize them higher for the 


agreeableness of the pleasure they yield, while, on the other hand, those bitter things which are 
distasteful to the palate are curative and healing, and the harshness of medicines strengthens people of 
weak stomach, thus custom pleases and tickles; but custom pushes into the abyss, while truth conducts to 
heaven. Harsh it is at first, but a good nurse of youth; and it is at once the decorous place where the 
household maids and matrons dwell together, and the sage council-chamber. Nor is it difficult to 
approach, or impossible to attain, but is very near us in our very homes; as Moses, endowed with all 
wisdom, says, while referring to it, it has its abode in three departments of our constitution—in the hands, 
the mouth, and the heart: a meet emblem this of truth, which is embraced by these three things in all— 
will, action, speech. And be not afraid lest the multitude of pleasing objects which rise before you 
withdraw you from wisdom. You yourself will spontaneously surmount the frivolousness of custom, as boys 
when they have become men throw aside their toys. For with a celerity unsurpassable, and a benevolence 
to which we have ready access, the divine power, casting its radiance on the earth, hath filled the universe 
with the seed of salvation. For it was not without divine care that so great a work was accomplished in so 
brief a space by the Lord, who, though despised as to appearance, was in reality adored, the expiator of 
sin, the Saviour, the clement, the Divine Word, He that is truly most manifest Deity, He that is made equal 
to the Lord of the universe; because He was His Son, and the Word was in God, not disbelieved in by all 
when He was first preached, nor altogether unknown when, assuming the character of man, and 
fashioning Himself in flesh, He enacted the drama of human salvation: for He was a true champion and a 
fellow-champion with the creature. And being communicated most speedily to men, having dawned from 
His Father’s counsel quicker than the sun, with the most perfect ease He made God shine on us. Whence 
He was and what He was, He showed by what He taught and exhibited, manifesting Himself as the Herald 
of the Covenant, the Reconciler, our Saviour, the Word, the Fount of life, the Giver of peace, diffused over 
the whole face of the earth; by whom, so to speak, the universe has already become an ocean of blessings. 


CHAPTER XI 


HOW GREAT ARE THE BENEFITS CONFERRED ON MAN THROUGH THE ADVENT OF CHRIST 


Contemplate a little, if agreeable to you, the divine beneficence. The first man, when in Paradise, sported 
free, because he was the child of God; but when he succumbed to pleasure (for the serpent allegorically 
signifies pleasure crawling on its belly, earthly wickedness nourished for fuel to the flames), was as a child 
seduced by lusts, and grew old in disobedience; and by disobeying his Father, dishonoured God. Such was 
the influence of pleasure. Man, that had been free by reason of simplicity, was found fettered to sins. The 
Lord then wished to release him from his bonds, and clothing Himself with flesh—O divine mystery!— 
vanquished the serpent, and enslaved the tyrant death; and, most marvellous of all, man that had been 
deceived by pleasure, and bound fast by corruption, had his hands unloosed, and was set free. O mystic 
wonder! The Lord was laid low, and man rose up; and he that fell from Paradise receives as the reward of 
obedience something greater [than Paradise]—namely, heaven itself. Wherefore, since the Word Himself 
has come to us from heaven, we need not, I reckon, go any more in search of human learning to Athens 
and the rest of Greece, and to Ionia. For if we have as our teacher Him that filled the universe with His 
holy energies in creation, salvation, beneficence, legislation, prophecy, teaching, we have the Teacher 
from whom all instruction comes; and the whole world, with Athens and Greece, has already become the 
domain of the Word. For you, who believed the poetical fable which designated Minos the Cretan as the 
bosom friend of Zeus, will not refuse to believe that we who have become the disciples of God have 
received the only true wisdom; and that which the chiefs of philosophy only guessed at, the disciples of 
Christ have both apprehended and proclaimed. And the one whole Christ is not divided: “There is neither 
barbarian, nor Jew, nor Greek, neither male nor female, but a new man,” transformed by God’s Holy 
Spirit. Further, the other counsels and precepts are unimportant, and respect particular things,—as, for 
example, if one may marry, take part in public affairs, beget children; but the only command that is 
universal, and over the whole course of existence, at all times and in all circumstances, tends to the 
highest end, viz., life, is piety,—all that is necessary, in order that we may live for ever, being that we live 
in accordance with it. Philosophy, however, as the ancients say, is “a long-lived exhortation, wooing the 
eternal love of wisdom;” while the commandment of the Lord is far-shining, “enlightening the eyes.” 
Receive Christ, receive sight, receive thy light, 


“In order that you may know well both God and man.” 


“Sweet is the Word that gives us light, precious above gold and gems; it is to be desired above honey and 
the honey-comb.” For how can it be other than desirable, since it has filled with light the mind which had 
been buried in darkness, and given keenness to the “light-bringing eyes” of the soul? For just as, had the 
sun not been in existence, night would have brooded over the universe notwithstanding the other 
luminaries of heaven; so, had we nor known the Word, and been illuminated by Him; we should have been 
nowise different from fowls that are being fed, fattened in darkness, and nourished for death. Let us then 
admit the light, that we may admit God; let us admit the light, and become disciples to the Lord. This, too, 
He has been promised to the Father: “I will declare Thy name to my brethren; in the midst of the Church 
will I praise Thee.” Praise and declare to me Thy Father God; Thy utterances save; Thy hymn teaches that 
hitherto I have wandered in error, seeking God. But since Thou leadest me to the light, O Lord, and I find 
God through Thee, and receive the Father from Thee, I become “Thy fellow-heir,” since Thou “wert not 
ashamed of me as Thy brother.” Let us put away, then, let us put away oblivion of the truth, viz., 


ignorance; and removing the darkness which obstructs, as dimness of sight, let us contemplate the only 
true God, first raising our voice in this hymn of praise: Hail, O light! For in us, buried in darkness, shut up 
in the shadow of death, light has shone forth from heaven, purer than the sun, sweeter than life here 
below. That light is eternal life; and whatever partakes of it lives. But night fears the light, and hiding 
itself in terror, gives place to the day of the Lord. Sleepless light is now over all, and the west has given 
credence to the east. For this was the end of the new creation. For “the Sun of Righteousness,” who drives 
His chariot over all, pervades equally all humanity, like “His Father, who makes His sun to rise on all 
men,” and distils on them the dew of the truth. He hath changed sunset into sunrise, and through the 
cross brought death to life; and having wrenched man from destruction, He hath raised him to the skies, 
transplanting mortality into immortality, and translating earth to heaven—He, the husbandman of God, 


“Pointing out the favourable signs and rousing the nations 
To good works, putting them in mind of the true sustenance;” 


having bestowed on us the truly great, divine, and inalienable inheritance of the Father, deifying man by 
heavenly teaching, putting His laws into our minds, and writing them on our hearts. What laws does He 
inscribe? “That all shall know God, from small to great;” and, “I will be merciful to them,” says God, “and 
will not remember their sins.” Let us receive the laws of life, let us comply with God’s expostulations; let 
us become acquainted with Him, that He may be gracious. And though God needs nothing let us render to 
Him the grateful recompense of a thankful heart and of piety, as a kind of house-rent for our dwelling here 
below. 


“Gold for brass, 
A hundred oxen’s worth for that of nine;” 


that is, for your little faith He gives you the earth of so great extent to till, water to drink and also to sail 
on, air to breathe, fire to do your work, a world to dwell in; and He has permitted you to conduct a colony 
from here to heaven: with these important works of His hand, and benefits in such numbers, He has 
rewarded your little faith. Then, those who have put faith in necromancers, receive from them amulets 
and charms, to ward off evil forsooth; and will you not allow the heavenly Word, the Saviour, to be bound 
on to you as an amulet, and, by trusting in God’s own charm, be delivered from passions which are the 
diseases of the mind, and rescued from sin?—for sin is eternal death. Surely utterly dull and blind, and, 
like moles, doing nothing but eat, you spend your lives in darkness, surrounded with corruption. But it is 
truth which cries, “The light shall shine forth from the darkness.” Let the light then shine in the hidden 
part of man, that is, the heart; and let the beams of knowledge arise to reveal and irradiate the hidden 
inner man, the disciple of the Light, the familiar friend and fellow-heir of Christ; especially now that we 
have come to know the most precious and venerable name of the good Father, who to a pious and good 
child gives gentle counsels, and commands what is salutary for His child. He who obeys Him has the 
advantage in all things, follows God, obeys the Father, knows Him through wandering, loves God, loves his 
neighbour, fulfils the commandment, seeks the prize, claims the promise. But it has been God’s fixed and 
constant purpose to save the flock of men: for this end the good God sent the good Shepherd. And the 
Word, having unfolded the truth, showed to men the height of salvation, that either repenting they might 
be saved, or refusing to obey, they might be judged. This is the proclamation of righteousness: to those 
that obey, glad tidings; to those that disobey, judgment. The loud trumpet, when sounded, collects the 
soldiers, and proclaims war. And shall not Christ, breathing a strain of peace to the ends of the earth, 
gather together His own soldiers, the soldiers of peace? Well, by His blood, and by the word, He has 
gathered the bloodless host of peace, and assigned to them the kingdom of heaven. The trumpet of Christ 
is His Gospel. He hath blown it, and we have heard. “Let us array ourselves in the armour of peace, 
putting on the breastplate of righteousness, and taking the shield of faith, and binding our brows with the 
helmet of salvation; and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God,” let us sharpen. So the apostle 
in the spirit of peace commands. These are our invulnerable weapons: armed with these, let us face the 
evil one; “the fiery darts of the evil one” let us quench with the sword-points dipped in water, that, have 
been baptized by the Word, returning grateful thanks for the benefits we have received, and honouring 
God through the Divine Word. “For while thou art yet speaking,” it is said, “He will say, Behold, I am 
beside thee.” O this holy and blessed power, by which God has fellowship with men! Better far, then, is it 
to become at once the imitator and the servant of the best of all beings; for only by holy service will any 
one be able to imitate God, and to serve and worship Him only by imitating Him. The heavenly and truly 
divine love comes to men thus, when in the soul itself the spark of true goodness, kindled in the soul by 
the Divine Word, is able to burst forth into flame; and, what is of the highest importance, salvation runs 
parallel with sincere willingness—choice and life being, so to speak, yoked together. Wherefore this 
exhortation of the truth alone, like the most faithful of our friends, abides with us till our last breath, and 
is to the whole and perfect spirit of the soul the kind attendant on our ascent to heaven. What, then, is the 
exhortation I give you? I urge you to be saved. This Christ desires. In one word, He freely bestows life on 
you. And who is He? Briefly learn. The Word of truth, the Word of incorruption, that regenerates man by 
bringing him back to the truth—the goad that urges to salvation—He who expels destruction and pursues 
death—He who builds up the temple of God in men, that He may cause God to take up His abode in men. 
Cleanse the temple; and pleasures and amusements abandon to the winds and the fire, as a fading flower; 


but wisely cultivate the fruits of selfcommand, and present thyself to God as an offering of first-fruits, 
that there may be not the work alone, but also the grace of God; and both are requisite, that the friend of 
Christ may be rendered worthy of the kingdom, and be counted worthy of the kingdom. 


CHAPTER XII 


EXHORTATION TO ABANDON THEIR OLD ERRORS AND LISTEN TO THE INSTRUCTIONS OF CHRIST 


Let us then avoid custom as we would a dangerous headland, or the threatening Charybdis, or the mythic 
sirens. It chokes man, turns him away from truth, leads him away from life: custom is a snare, a gulf, a pit, 
a mischievous winnowing fan. 


“Urge the ship beyond that smoke and billow.” 


Let us shun, fellow-mariners, let us shun this billow; it vomits forth fire: it is a wicked island, heaped with 
bones and corpses, and in it sings a fair courtesan, Pleasure, delighting with music for the common ear. 


“Hie thee hither, far-famed Ulysses, great glory of the Achaeans; 
Moor the ship, that thou mayest hears diviner voice.” 


She praises thee, O mariner, and calls the eillustrious; and the courtesan tries to win to herself the glory 
of the Greeks. Leave her to prey on the dead; a heavenly spirit comes to thy help: pass by Pleasure, she 
beguiles. 


“Let not a woman with flowing train cheat you of your senses, 
With her flattering prattle seeking your hurt.” 


Sail past the song; it works death. Exert your will only, and you have overcome ruin; bound to the wood of 
the cross, thou shalt be freed from destruction: the word of God will be thy pilot, and the Holy Spirit will 
bring thee to anchor in the haven of heaven. Then shalt thou see my God, and be initiated into the sacred 
mysteries, and come to the fruition of those things which are laid up in heaven reserved for me, which 
“ear hath not heard, nor have they entered into the heart of any.” 


“And in sooth methinks I see two suns, 
And a double Thebes,” 


said one frenzy-stricken in the worship of idols, intoxicated with mere ignorance. I would pity him in his 
frantic intoxication, and thus frantic I would invite him to the sobriety of salvation; for the Lord welcomes 
a sinner’s repentance, and not his death. 


Come, O madman, not leaning on the thyrsus, not crowned with ivy; throw away the mitre, throw away 
the fawn-skin; come to thy senses. I will show thee the Word, and the mysteries of the Word, expounding 
them after thine own fashion. This is the mountain beloved of God, not the subject of tragedies like 
Cithaeron, but consecrated to dramas of the truth,—a mount of sobriety, shaded with forests of purity; and 
there revel on it not the Maenades, the sisters of Semele, who was struck by the thunderbolt, practising in 
their initiatory rites unholy division of flesh, but the daughters of God, the fair lambs, who celebrate the 
holy rites of the Word, raising a sober choral dance. The righteous are the chorus; the music is a hymn of 
the King of the universe. The maidens strike the lyre, the angels praise, the prophets speak; the sound of 
music issues forth, they run and pursue the jubilant band; those that are called make haste, eagerly 
desiring to receive the Father. 


Come thou also, O aged man, leaving Thebes, and casting away from thee both divination and Bacchic 
frenzy, allow thyself to be led to the truth. I give thee the staff [of the cross] on which to lean. Haste, 
Tiresias; believe, and thou wilt see. Christ, by whom the eyes of the blind recover sight, will shed on thee 
a light brighter than the sun; night will flee from thee, fire will fear, death will be gone; thou, old man, 
who saw not Thebes, shalt see the heavens. O truly sacred mysteries! O stainless light! My way is lighted 
with torches, and I survey the heavens and God; I become holy whilst I am initiated. The Lord is the 
hierophant, and seals while illuminating him who is initiated, and presents to the Father him who believes, 
to be kept safe for ever. Such are the reveries of my mysteries. If it is thy wish, be thou also initiated; and 
thou shall join the choir along with angels around the unbegotten and indestructible and the only true 
God, the Word of God, raising the hymn with us. This Jesus, who is eternal, the one great High Priest of 
the one God, and of His Father, prays for and exhorts men. 


“Hear, ye myriad tribes, rather whoever among men are endowed with reason, both barbarians and 
Greeks. I call on the whole race of men, whose Creator I am, by the will of the Father. Come to Me, that 
you may be put in your due rank under the one God and the one Word of God; and do not only have the 
advantage of the irrational creatures in the possession of reason; for to you of all mortals I grant the 
enjoyment of immortality. For I want, I want to impart to you this grace, bestowing on you the perfect 


boon of immortality; and I confer on you both the Word and the knowledge of God, My complete self. This 
am I, this God wills, this is symphony, this the harmony of the Father, this is the Son, this is Christ, this the 
Word of God, the arm of the Lord, the power of the universe, the will of the Father; of which things there 
were images of old, but not all adequate. I desire to restore you according to the original model, that ye 
may become also like Me. I anoint you with the ungent of faith, by which you throw off corruption, and 
show you the naked form of righteousness by which you ascend to God. Come to Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me; for Iam meek and 
lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest to your souls. For My yoke is easy, and My burden light.” 


Let us haste, let us run, my fellow-men—us, who are God-loving and God-like images of the Word. Let us 
haste, let us run, let us take His yoke, let us receive, to conduct us to immortality, the good charioteer of 
men. Let us love Christ. He led the colt with its parent; and having yoked the team of humanity to God, 
directs His chariot to immortality, hastening clearly to fulfil, by driving now into heaven, what He 
shadowed forth before by riding into Jerusalem. A spectacle most beautiful to the Father is the eternal 
Son crowned with victory. Let us aspire, then, after what is good; let us become God-loving men, and 
obtain the greatest of all things which are incapable of being harmed—God and life. Our helper is the 
Word; let us put confidence in Him; and never let us be visited with such a craving for silver and gold, and 
glory, as for the Word of truth Himself. For it will not, it will not be pleasing to God Himself if we value 
least those things which are worth most, and hold in the highest estimation the manifest enormities and 
the utter impiety of folly, and ignorance, and thoughtlessness, and idolatry. For not improperly the sons of 
the philosophers consider that the foolish are guilty of profanity and impiety in whatever they do; and 
describing ignorance itself as a species of madness, allege that the multitude are nothing but madmen. 
There is therefore no room to doubt, the Word will say, whether it is better to be sane or insane; but 
holding on to truth with our teeth, we must with all our might follow God, and in the exercise of wisdom 
regard all things to be, as they are, His; and besides, having learned that we are the most excellent of His 
possessions, let us commit ourselves to God, loving the Lord God, and regarding this as our business all 
our life long. And if what belongs to friends be reckoned common property, and man be the friend of God 
—for through the mediation of the Word has he been made the friend of God—then accordingly all things 
become man’s, because all things are God’s, and the common property of both the friends, God and man. 


It is time, then, for us to say that the pious Christian alone is rich and wise, and of noble birth, and thus 
call and believe him to be God’s image, and also His likeness, having become righteous and holy and wise 
by Jesus Christ, and so far already like God. Accordingly this grace is indicated by the prophet, when he 
says, “I said that ye are gods, and all sons of the Highest.” For us, yea us, He has adopted, and wishes to 
be called the Father of us alone, not of the unbelieving. Such is then our position who are the attendants 
of Christ. 


“As are men’s wishes, so are their words; 

As are their words, so are their deeds; 

And as their works, such is their life.” 

Good is the whole life of those who have known Christ. 

Enough, methinks, of words, though, impelled by love to man, I might have gone on to pour out what I had 
from God, that I might exhort to what is the greatest of blessings—salvation. For discourses concerning 
the life which has no end, are not readily brought to the end of their disclosures. To you still remains this 


conclusion, to choose which will profit you most—judgment or grace. For I do not think there is even room 
for doubt which of these is the better; nor is it allowable to compare life with destruction. 


The Instructor 


PAEDAGOGUS 


Book I 


CHAPTER I 


THE OFFICE OF THE INSTRUCTOR 


As there are these three things in the case of man, habits, actions, and passions; habits are the 
department appropriated by hortatory discourse the guide to piety, which, like the ship’s keel, is laid 
beneath for the building up of faith; in which, rejoicing exceedingly, and abjuring our old opinions, 
through salvation we renew our youth, singing with the hymning prophecy, “How good is God to Israel, to 
such as are upright in heart!” All actions, again, are the province of preceptive discourse; while 
persuasive discourse applies itself to heal the passions. It is, however, one and the self-same word which 
rescues man from the custom of this world in which he has been reared, and trains him up in the one 
salvation of faith in God. 


When, then, the heavenly guide, the Word, was inviting men to salvation, the appellation of hortatory was 
properly applied to Him: his same word was called rousing (the whole from a part). For the whole of piety 
is hortatory, engendering in the kindred faculty of reason a yearning after true life now and to come. But 
now, being at once curative and preceptive, following in His own steps, He makes what had been 
prescribed the subject of persuasion, promising the cure of the passions within us. Let us then designate 
this Word appropriately by the one name Tutor (or Paedagogue, or Instructor). 


The Instructor being practical, not theoretical, His aim is thus to improve the soul, not to teach, and to 
train it up to a virtuous, not to an intellectual life. Although this same word is didactic, but not in the 
present instance. For the word which, in matters of doctrine, explains and reveals, is that whose province 
it is to teach. But our Educator being practical, first exhorts to the attainment of right dispositions and 
character, and then persuades us to the energetic practice of our duties, enjoining on us pure 
commandments, and exhibiting to such as come after representations of those who formerly wandered in 
error. Both are of the highest utility,—that which assumes the form of counselling to obedience, and that 
which is presented in the form of example; which latter is of two kinds, corresponding to the former 
duality,—the one having for its purpose that we should choose and imitate the good, and the other that we 
should reject and turn away from the opposite. 


Hence accordingly ensues the healing of our passions, in consequence of the assuagements of those 
examples; the Paedagogue strengthening our souls, and by His benign commands, as by gentle medicines, 
guiding the sick to the perfect knowledge of the truth. 


There is a wide difference between health and knowledge; for the latter is produced by learning, the 
former by healing. One, who is ill, will not therefore learn any branch of instruction till he is quite well. 
For neither to learners nor to the sick is each injunction invariably expressed similarly; but to the former 
in such a way as to lead to knowledge, and to the latter to health. As, then, for those of us who are 
diseased in body a physician is required, so also those who are diseased in soul require a paedagogue to 
cure our maladies; and then a teacher, to train and guide the soul to all requisite knowledge when it is 
made able to admit the revelation of the Word. Eagerly desiring, then, to perfect us by a gradation 
conducive to salvation, suited for efficacious discipline, a beautiful arrangement is observed by the all- 
benignant Word, who first exhorts, then trains, and finally teaches. 


CHAPTER II 


OUR INSTRUCTOR’S TREATMENT OF OUR SINS 


Now, O you, my children, our Instructor is like His Father God, whose son He is, sinless, blameless, and 
with a soul devoid of passion; God in the form of man, stainless, the minister of His Father’s will, the Word 
who is God, who is in the Father, who is at the Father’s right hand, and with the form of God is God. He is 
to us a spotless image; to Him we are to try with all our might to assimilate our souls. He is wholly free 
from human passions; wherefore also He alone is judge, because He alone is sinless. As far, however, as 
we can, let us try to sin as little as possible. For nothing is so urgent in the first place as deliverance from 
passions and disorders, and then the checking of our liability to fall into sins that have become habitual. It 
is best, therefore, not to sin at all in any way, which we assert to be the prerogative of God alone; next to 
keep clear of voluntary transgressions, which is characteristic of the wise man; thirdly, not to fall into 
many involuntary offences, which is peculiar to those who have been excellently trained. Not to continue 
long in sins, let that be ranked last. But this also is salutary to those who are called back to repentance, to 
renew the contest. 


And the Instructor, as I think, very beautifully says, through Moses: “If any one die suddenly by him, 
straightway the head of his consecration shall be polluted, and shall be shaved,” designating involuntary 
sin as sudden death. And He says that it pollutes by defiling the soul: wherefore He prescribes the cure 
with all speed, advising the head to be instantly shaven; that is, counselling the locks of ignorance which 
shade the reason to be shorn clean off, that reason (whose seat is in the brain), being left bare of the 
dense stuff of vice, may speed its way to repentance. Then after a few remarks He adds, “The days before 
are not reckoned irrational,” by which manifestly sins are meant which are contrary to reason. The 
involuntary act He calls “sudden,” the sin He calls “irrational.” Wherefore the Word, the Instructor, has 
taken the charge of us, in order to the prevention of sin, which is contrary to reason. 


Hence consider the expression of Scripture, “Therefore these things saith the Lord;” the sin that had been 
committed before is held up to reprobation by the succeeding expression “therefore,” according to which 
the righteous judgment follows. This is shown conspicuously by the prophets, when they said, “Hadst thou 
not sinned, He would not have uttered these threatenings.” “Therefore thus saith the Lord;” “Because 
thou hast not heard these words, therefore these things the Lord;” and, “Therefore, behold, the Lord 
saith.” For prophecy is given by reason both of obedience and disobedience: for obedience, that we may 
be saved; for disobedience, that we may be corrected. 


Our Instructor, the Word, therefore cures the unnatural passions of the soul by means of exhortations. For 
with the highest propriety the help of bodily diseases is called the healing art—an art acquired by human 
skill. But the paternal Word is the only Paeonian physician of human infirmities, and the holy charmer of 
the sick soul. “Save,” it is said, “Thy servant, O my God, who trusteth in Thee. Pity me, O Lord; for I will 
cry to Thee all the day.” For a while the “physician’s art,” according to Democritus, “heals the diseases of 
the body; wisdom frees the soul from passion.” But the good Instructor, the Wisdom, the Word of the 
Father, who made man, cares for the whole nature of His creature; the all-sufficient Physician of humanity, 
the Saviour, heals both body and soul. “Rise up,” He said to the paralytic; “take the bed on which thou 
liest, and go away home;” and straightway the infirm man received strength. And to the dead He said, 
“Lazarus, go forth;” and the dead man issued from his coffin such as he was ere he died, having 
undergone resurrection. Further, He heals the soul itself by precepts and gifts—by precepts indeed, in 
course of time, but being liberal in His gifts, He says to us sinners, “Thy sins be forgiven thee.” 


We, however, as soon as He conceived the thought, became His children, having had assigned us the best 
and most secure rank by His orderly arrangement, which first circles about the world, the heavens, and 
the sun’s circuits, and occupies itself with the motions of the rest of the stars for man’s behoof, and then 
busies itself with man himself, on whom all its care is concentrated; and regarding him as its greatest 
work, regulated his soul by wisdom and temperance, and tempered the body with beauty and proportion. 
And whatever in human actions is right and regular, is the result of the inspiration of its rectitude and 
order. 


CHAPTER III 
THE PHILANTHROPY OF THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Lord ministers all good and all help, both as man and as God: as God, forgiving our sins; and as man, 
training us not to sin. Man is therefore justly dear to God, since he is His workmanship. The other works 
of creation He made by the word of command alone, but man He framed by Himself, by His own hand, and 
breathed into him what was peculiar to Himself. What, then, was fashioned by Him, and after He likeness, 
either was created by God Himself as being desirable on its own account, or was formed as being 
desirable on account of something else. If, then, man is an object desirable for itself, then He who is good 
loved what is good, and the love-charm is within even in man, and is that very thing which is called the 
inspiration [or breath] of God; but if man was a desirable object on account of something else, God had no 
other reason for creating him, than that unless he came into being, it was not possible for God to be a 
good Creator, or for man to arrive at the knowledge of God. For God would not have accomplished that on 
account of which man was created otherwise than by the creation of man; and what hidden power in 
willing God possessed, He carried fully out by the forth-putting of His might externally in the act of 
creating, receiving from man what He made man; and whom He had He saw, and what He wished that 
came to pass; and there is nothing which God cannot do. Man, then, whom God made, is desirable for 
himself, and that which is desirable on his account is allied to him to whom it is desirable on his account; 
and this, too, is acceptable and liked. 


But what is loveable, and is not also loved by Him? And man has been proved to be loveable; consequently 
man is loved by God. For how shall he not be loved for whose sake the only-begotten Son is sent from the 
Father’s bosom, the Word of faith, the faith which is superabundant; the Lord Himself distinctly 
confessing and saying, “For the Father Himself loveth you, because ye have loved Me;” and again, “And 
hast loved them as Thou hast loved Me?” What, then, the Master desires and declares, and how He is 
disposed in deed and word, how He commands what is to be done, and forbids the opposite, has already 
been shown. 


Plainly, then, the other kind of discourse, the didactic, is powerful and spiritual, observing precision, 


occupied in the contemplation of mysteries. But let it stand over for the present. Now, it is incumbent on 
us to return His love, who lovingly guides us to that life which is best; and to live in accordance with the 
injunctions of His will, not only fulfilling what is commanded, or guarding against what is forbidden, but 
turning away from some examples, and imitating others as much as we can, and thus to perform the 
works of the Master according to His similitude, and so fulfil what Scripture says as to our being made in 
His image and likeness. For, wandering in life as in deep darkness, we need a guide that cannot stumble 
or stray; and our guide is the best, not blind, as the Scripture says, “leading the blind into pits.” But the 
Word is keen-sighted, and scans the recesses of the heart. As, then, that is not light which enlightens not, 
nor motion that moves not, nor loving which loves not, so neither is that good which profits not, nor 
guides to salvation. Let us then aim at the fulfilment of the commandments by the works of the Lord; for 
the Word Himself also, having openly become flesh, exhibited the same virtue, both practical and 
contemplative. Wherefore let us regard the Word as law, and His commands and counsels as the short and 
straight paths to immortality; for His precepts are full of persuasion, not of fear. 


CHAPTER IV 


MEN AND WOMEN ALIKE UNDER THE INSTRUCTOR'S CHARGE 


Let us, then, embracing more and more this good obedience, give ourselves to the Lord; clinging to what 
is surest, the cable of faith in Him, and understanding that the virtue of man and woman is the same. For 
if the God of both is one, the master of both is also one; one church, one temperance, one modesty; their 
food is common, marriage an equal yoke; respiration, sight, hearing, knowledge, hope, obedience, love all 
alike. And those whose life is common, have common graces and a common salvation; common to them 
are love and training. “For in this world,” he says, “they marry, and are given in marriage,” in which alone 
the female is distinguished from the male; “but in that world it is so no more.” There the rewards of this 
social and holy life, which is based on conjugal union, are laid up, not for male and female, but for man, 
the sexual desire which divides humanity being removed. Common therefore, too, to men and women, is 
the name of man. For this reason I think the Attics called, not boys only, but girls, paidarion, using it as a 
word of common gender; if Menander the comic poet, in Rhapizomena, appears to any one a sufficient 
authority, who thus speaks:— 


“My little daughter; for by nature 
The child (paidarion) is most loving. 
Arnes, too, the word for lambs, is a common name of simplicity for the male and female animal. 


Now the Lord Himself will feed us as His flock forever. Amen. But without a sheperd, neither can sheep 
nor any other animal live, nor children without a tutor, nor domestics without a master.” 


CHAPTER V 
ALL WHO WALK ACCORDING TO TRUTH ARE CHILDREN OF GOD 


That, then, Paedagogy is the training of children (paidon agoge), is clear from the word itself. It remains 
for us to consider the children whom Scripture points to; then to give the paedagogue charge of them. We 
are the children. In many ways Scripture celebrates us, and describes us in manifold figures of speech, 
giving variety to the simplicity of the faith by diverse names. Accordingly, in the Gospel, “the Lord, 
standing on the shore, says to the disciples”—they happened to be fishing—”and called aloud, Children, 
have ye any meat?”—addressing those that were already in the position of disciples as children. “And they 
brought to Him,” it is said, “children, that He might put His hands on them and bless them; and when His 
disciples hindered them, Jesus said, Suffer the children, and forbid them not to come to Me, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” What the expression means the Lord Himself shall declare, saying, “Except ye be 
converted, and become as little chidren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven;” not in that place 
speaking figuratively of regeneration, but setting before us, for our imitation, the simplicity that is in 
children. 


The prophetic spirit also distinguishes us as children. “Plucking,” it is said, “branches of olives or palms, 
the children went forth to meet the Lord, and cried, saying, Hosanna to the Son of David! Blessed is He 
that cometh in the name of the Lord;” light, and glory, and praise, with supplication to the Lord: for this is 
the meaning of the expression Hosanna when rendered in Greek. And the Scripture appears to me, in 
allusion to the prophecy just mentioned, reproachfully to upbraid the thoughtless: “Have ye never read, 
Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise?” In this way the Lord in the Gospels 
spurs on His disciples, urging them to attend to Him, hastening as He was to the Father; rendering His 
hearers more eager by the intimation that after a little He was to depart, and showing them that it was 
requisite that they should take more unsparing advantage of the truth than ever before, as the Word was 
to ascend to heaven. Again, therefore, He calls them children; for He says, “Children, a little while I am 
with you.” And, again, He likens the kingdom of heaven to children sitting in the market-places and 
saying, “We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we have mourned, and ye have not lamented;” 


and whatever else He added agreeably thereto. And it is not alone the Gospel that holds these sentiments. 
Prophecy also agrees with it. David accordingly says, “Praise, O children, the Lord; praise the name of the 
Lord.” It says also by Esaias, “Here am I, and the children that God hath given me.” Are you amazed, then, 
to hear that men who belong to the nations are sons in the Lord’s sight? You do not in that case appear to 
give ear to the Attic dialect, from which you may learn that beautiful, comely, and freeborn young maidens 
are still called paidiskai, and servant-girls paidiskaria; and that those last also are, on account of the 
bloom of youth, called by the flattering name of young maidens. 


And when He says, “Let my lambs stand on my right,” He alludes to the simple children, as if they were 
sheep and lambs in nature, not men; and the lambs He counts worthy of preference, from the superior 
regard He has to that tenderness and simplicity of disposition in men which constitutes innocence. Again, 
when He says, “as suckling calves,” He again alludes figuratively to us; and “as an innocent and gentle 
dove,” the reference is again to us. Again, by Moses, He commands “two young pigeons or a pair of turtles 
to be offered for sin;” thus saying, that the harmlessness and innocence and placable nature of these 
tender young birds are acceptable to God, and explaining that like is an expiation for like. Further, the 
timorousness of the turtle-doves typifies fear in reference to sin. 


And that He calls us chickens the Scripture testifies: “As a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings.” 
Thus are we the Lord’s chickens; the Word thus marvellously and mystically describing the simplicity of 
childhood. For sometimes He calls us children, sometimes chickens, sometimes infants, and at other times 
sons, and “a new people,” and “a recent people.” “And my servants shall be called by a new name” (a new 
name, He says, fresh and eternal, pure and simple, and childlike and true), which shall be blessed on the 
earth. And again, He figuratively calls us colts unyoked to vice, not broken in by wickedness; but simple, 
and bounding joyously to the Father alone; not such horses “as neigh after their neighbours’ wives, that 
are under the yoke, and are female-mad;” but free and new-born, jubilant by means of faith, ready to run 
to the truth, swift to speed to salvation, that tread and stamp under foot the things of the world. 


“Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Sion; tell aloud, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy King cometh, just, 
meek, and bringing salvation; meek truly is He, and riding on a beast of burden, and a young colt.” It was 
not enough to have said colt alone, but He added to it also young, to show the youth of humanity in Christ, 
and the eternity of simplicity, which shall know no old age. And we who are little ones being such colts, 
are reared up by our divine colt-tamer. But if the new man in Scripture is represented by the ass, this ass 
is also a colt. “And he bound,” it is said, “the colt to the vine,” having bound this simple and childlike 
people to the word, whom He figuratively represents as a vine. For the vine produces wine, as the Word 
produces blood, and both drink for health to men—wine for the body, blood for the spirit. 


And that He also calls us lambs, the Spirit by the mouth of Isaiah is an unimpeachable witness: “He will 
feed His flock like a shepherd, He will gather the lambs with His arm,”—using the figurative appellation of 
lambs, which are still more tender than sheep, to express simplicity. And we also in truth, honouring the 
fairest and most perfect objects in life with an appellation derived from the word child, have named 
training paideia, and discipline paidagogia. Discipline (paidagogia) we declare to be right guiding from 
childhood to virtue. Accordingly, our Lord revealed more distinctly to us what is signified by the 
appellation of children. On the question arising among the apostles, “which of them should be the 
greater,” Jesus placed a little child in the midst, saying, “Whosoever, shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same shall be the greater in the kingdom of heaven.” He does not then use the appellation of 
children on account of their very limited amount of understanding from their age, as some have thought. 
Nor, if He says, “Except ye become as these children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of God,” are His 
words to be understood as meaning “without learning.” We, then, who are infants, no longer roll on the 
ground, nor creep on the earth like serpents as before, crawling with the whole body about senseless 
lusts; but, stretching upwards in soul, loosed from the world and our sins, touching the earth on tiptoe so 
as to appear to be in the world, we pursue holy wisdom, although this seems folly to those whose wits are 
whetted for wickedness. Rightly, then, are those called children who know Him who is God alone as their 
Father, who are simple, and infants, and guileless, who are lovers of the horns of the unicorns. 


To those, therefore, that have made progress in the word, He has proclaimed this utterance, bidding them 
dismiss anxious care of the things of this world, and exhorting them to adhere to the Father alone, in 
imitation of children. Wherefore also in what follows He says: “Take no anxious thought for the morrow; 
sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” Thus He enjoins them to lay aside the cares of this life, and 
depend on the Father alone. And he who fulfils this commandment is in reality a child and a son to God 
and to the world,—to the one as deceived, to the other as beloved. And if we have one Master in heaven, 
as the Scripture says, then by common consent those on the earth will be rightly called disciples. For so is 
the truth, that perfection is with the Lord, who is always teaching, and infancy and childishness with us, 
who are always learning. Thus prophecy hath honoured perfection, by applying to it the appellation man. 
For instance, by David, He says of the devil: “The Lord abhors the man of blood;” he calls him man, as 
perfect in wickedness. And the Lord is called man, because He is perfect in righteousness. Directly in 
point is the instance of the apostle, who says, writing the Corinthians: “For I have espoused you to one 
man, that I may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ,” whether as children or saints, but to the Lord 
alone. And writing to the Ephesians, he has unfolded in the clearest manner the point in question, 
speaking to the following effect: “Till we all attain to the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of God, 


to a perfect man, to the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ: that we be no longer children, 
tossed to and fro by every wind of doctrine, by the craft of men, by their cunning in stratagems of deceit; 
but, speaking the truth in love, may grow up to Him in all things,”—saying these things in order to the 
edification of the body of Christ, who is the head and man, the only one perfect in righteousness; and we 
who are children guarding against the blasts of heresies, which blow to our inflation; and not putting our 
trust in fathers who teach us otherwise, are then made perfect when we are the church, having received 
Christ the head. Then it is right to notice, with respect to the appellation of infant (nepios), that to nepion 
is not predicated of the silly: for the silly man is called neputios: and nepios is neepios (since he that is 
tender-hearted is called epios), as being one that has newly become gentle and meek in conduct. This the 
blessed Paul most clearly pointed out when he said, “When we might have been burdensome as the 
apostles of Christ, we were gentle (epioi) among you, as a nurse cherisheth her children.” The child 
(nepios) is therefore gentle (epios), and therefore more tender, delicate, and simple, guileless, and 
destitute of hypocrisy, straightforward and upright in mind, which is the basis of simplicity and truth. For 
He says, “Upon whom shall I look, but upon him who is gentle and quiet?” For such is the virgin speech, 
tender, and free of fraud; whence also a virgin is wont to be called “a tender bride,” and a child “tender- 
hearted.” And we are tender who are pliant to the power of persuasion, and are easily drawn to goodness, 
and are mild, and free of the stain of malice and perverseness, for the ancient race was perverse and 
hard-hearted; but the band of infants, the new people which we are, is delicate as a child. On account of 
the hearts of the innocent, the apostle, in the Epistle to the Romans, owns that he rejoices, and furnishes 
a kind of definition of children, so to speak, when he says, “I would have you wise toward good, but simple 
towards evil.” For the name of child, nepios, is not understood by us privatively, though the sons of the 
grammarians make the ne a privative particle. For if they call us who follow after childhood foolish, see 
how they utter blasphemy against the Lord, in regarding those as foolish who have betaken themselves to 
God. But if, which is rather the true sense, they themselves understand the designation children of simple 
ones, we glory in the name. For the new minds, which have newly become wise, which have sprung into 
being according to the new covenant, are infantile in the old folly. Of late, then, God was known by the 
coming of Christ: “For no man knoweth God but the Son, and he to whom the Son shall reveal Him.” 


In contradistinction, therefore, to the older people, the new people are called young, having learned the 
new blessings; and we have the exuberance of life’s morning prime in this youth which knows no old age, 
in which we are always growing to maturity in intelligence, are always young, always mild, always new: 
for those must necessarily be new, who have become partakers of the new Word. And that which 
participates in eternity is wont to be assimilated to the incorruptible: so that to us appertains the 
designation of the age of childhood, a lifelong spring-time, because the truth that is in us, and our habits 
saturated with the truth, cannot be touched by old age; but Wisdom is ever blooming, ever remains 
consistent and the same, and never changes. “Their children,” it is said, “shall be borne upon their 
shoulders, and fondled on their knees; as one whom his mother comforteth, so also shall I comfort you.” 
The mother draws the children to herself; and we seek our mother the Church. Whatever is feeble and 
tender, as needing help on account of its feebleness, is kindly looked on, and is sweet and pleasant, anger 
changing into help in the case of such: for thus horses’ colts, and the little calves of cows, and the lion’s 
whelp, and the stag’s fawn, and the child of man, are looked upon with pleasure by their fathers and 
mothers. Thus also the Father of the universe cherishes affection towards those who have fled to Him; and 
having begotten them again by His Spirit to the adoption of children, knows them as gentle, and loves 
those alone, and aids and fights for them; and therefore He bestows on them the name of child. The word 
Isaac I also connect with child. Isaac means laughter. He was seen sporting with his wife and helpmeet 
Rebecca by the prying king. The king, whose name was Abimelech, appears to me to represent a 
supramundane wisdom contemplating the mystery of sport. They interpret Rebecca to mean endurance. O 
wise sport, laughter also assisted by endurance, and the king as spectator! The spirit of those that are 
children in Christ, whose lives are ordered in endurance, rejoice. And this is the divine sport. “Such a 
sport, of his own, Jove sports,” says Heraclitus. For what other employment is seemly for a wise and 
perfect man, than to sport and be glad in the endurance of what is good—and, in the administration of 
what is good, holding festival with God? That which is signified by the prophet may be interpreted 
differently,—namely, of our rejoicing for salvation, as Isaac. He also, delivered from death, laughed, 
sporting and rejoicing with his spouse, who was the type of the Helper of our salvation, the Church, to 
whom the stable name of endurance is given; for this cause surely, because she alone remains to all 
generations, rejoicing ever, subsisting as she does by the endurance of us believers, who are the members 
of Christ. And the witness of those that have endured to the end, and the rejoicing on their account, is the 
mystic sport, and the salvation accompanied with decorous solace which brings us aid. 


The King, then, who is Christ, beholds from above our laughter, and looking through the window, as the 
Scripture says, views the thanksgiving, and the blessing, and the rejoicing, and the gladness, and 
furthermore the endurance which works together with them and their embrace: views His Church, 
showing only His face, which was wanting to the Church, which is made perfect by her royal Head. And 
where, then, was the door by which the Lord showed Himself? The flesh by which He was manifested. He 
is Isaac (for the narrative may be interpreted otherwise), who is a type of the Lord, a child as a son; for he 
was the son of Abraham, as Christ the Son of God, and a sacrifice as the Lord, but he was not immolated 
as the Lord. Isaac only bore the wood of the sacrifice, as the Lord the wood of the cross. And he laughed 
mystically, prophesying that the Lord should fill us with joy, who have been redeemed from corruption by 
the blood of the Lord. Isaac did everything but suffer, as was right, yielding the precedence in suffering to 


the Word. Furthermore, there is an intimation of the divinity of the Lord in His not being slain. For Jesus 
rose again after His burial, having suffered no harm, like Isaac released from sacrifice. And in defence of 
the point to be established, I shall adduce another consideration of the greatest weight. The Spirit calls 
the Lord Himself a child, thus prophesying by Esaias: “Lo, to us a child has been born, to us a son has 
been given, on whose own shoulder the government shall be; and His name has been called the Angel of 
great Counsel.” Who, then, is this infant child? He according to whose image we are made little children. 
By the same prophet is declared His greatness: “Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace; that He might fulfil His discipline: and of His peace there shall be no end.” O the great 
God! O the perfect child! The Son in the Father, and the Father in the Son. And how shall not the 
discipline of this child be perfect, which extends to all, leading as a schoolmaster us as children who are 
His little ones? He has stretched forth to us those hands of His that are conspicuously worthy of trust. To 
this child additional testimony is borne by John, “the greatest prophet among those born of women:” 
Behold the Lamb of God!” For since Scripture calls the infant children lambs, it has also called Him—God 
the Word—who became man for our sakes, and who wished in all points to be made like to us—”the Lamb 
of God”—Him, namely, that is the Son of God, the child of the Father. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE NAME CHILDREN DOES NOT IMPLY INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES 


We have ample means of encountering those who are given to carping. For we are not termed children 
and infants with reference to the childish and contemptible character of our education, as those who are 
inflated on account of knowledge have calumniously alleged. Straightway, on our regeneration, we 
attained that perfection after which we aspired. For we were illuminated, which is to know God. He is not 
then imperfect who knows what is perfect. And do not reprehend me when I profess to know God; for so it 
was deemed right to speak to the Word, and He is free. For at the moment of the Lord’s baptism there 
sounded a voice from heaven, as a testimony to the Beloved, “Thou art My beloved Son, to-day have I 
begotten Thee.” Let us then ask the wise, Is Christ, begotten to-day, already perfect, or—what were most 
monstrous—imperfect? If the latter, there is some addition He requires yet to make. But for Him to make 
any addition to His knowledge is absurd, since He is God. For none can be superior to the Word, or the 
teacher of the only Teacher. Will they not then own, though reluctant, that the perfect Word born of the 
perfect Father was begotten in perfection, according to oeconomic fore-ordination? And if He was perfect, 
why was He, the perfect one, baptized? It was necessary, they say, to fulfil the profession that pertained to 
humanity. Most excellent. Well, I assert, simultaneously with His baptism by John, He becomes perfect? 
Manifestly. He did not then learn anything more from him? Certainly not. But He is perfected by the 
washing—of baptism—alone, and is sanctified by the descent of the Spirit? Such is the case. The same also 
takes place in our case, whose exemplar Christ became. Being baptized, we are illuminated; illuminated, 
we become sons; being made sons, we are made perfect; being made perfect, we are made immortal. “I,” 
says He, “have said that ye are gods, and all sons of the Highest.” This work is variously called grace, and 
illumination, and perfection, and washing: washing, by which we cleanse away our sins; grace, by which 
the penalties accruing to transgressions are remitted; and illumination, by which that holy light of 
salvation is beheld, that is, by which we see God clearly. Now we call that perfect which wants nothing. 
For what is yet wanting to him who knows God? For it were truly monstrous that that which is not 
complete should be called a gift (or act) of God’s grace. Being perfect, He consequently bestows perfect 
gifts. As at His command all things were made, so on His bare wishing to bestow grace, ensues the 
perfecting of His grace. For the future of time is anticipated by the power of His volition. 


Further release from evils is the beginning of salvation. We then alone, who first have touched the 
confines of life, are already perfect; and we already live who are separated from death. Salvation, 
accordingly, is the following of Christ: “For that which is in Him is life. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 
that heareth My words, and believeth on Him that sent Me, hath eternal life, and cometh not into 
condemnation, but hath passed from death to life.” Thus believing alone, and regeneration, is perfection 
in life; for God is never weak. For as His will is work, and this is named the world; so also His counsel is 
the salvation of men, and this has been called the church. He knows, therefore, whom He has called, and 
whom He has saved; and at one and the same time He called and saved them. “For ye are,” says the 
apostle, “taught of God.” It is not then allowable to think of what is taught by Him as imperfect; and what 
is learned from Him is the eternal salvation of the eternal Saviour, to whom be thanks for ever and ever. 
Amen. And he who is only regenerated—as the name necessarily indicates—and is enlightened, is 
delivered forthwith from darkness, and on the instant receives the light. 


As, then, those who have shaken off sleep forthwith become all awake within; or rather, as those who try 
to remove a film that is over the eyes, do not supply to them from without the light which they do not 
possess, but removing the obstacle from the eyes, leave the pupil free; thus also we who are baptized, 
having wiped off the sins which obscure the light of the Divine Spirit, have the eye of the spirit free, 
unimpeded, and full of light, by which alone we contemplate the Divine, the Holy Spirit flowing down to us 
from above. This is the eternal adjustment of the vision, which is able to see the eternal light, since like 
loves like; and that which is holy, loves that from which holiness proceeds, which has appropriately been 
termed light. “Once ye were darkness, now are ye light in the Lord.” Hence I am of opinion man was 
called by the ancients phos. But he has not yet received, say they, the perfect gift. I also assent to this; but 


he is in the light, and the darkness comprehendeth him not. There is nothing intermediate between light 
and darkness. But the end is reserved till the resurrection of those who believe; and it is not the reception 
of some other thing, but the obtaining of the promise previously made. For we do not say that both take 
place together at the same time—both the arrival at the end, and the anticipation of that arrival. For 
eternity and time are not the same, neither is the attempt and the final result; but both have reference to 
the same thing, and one and the same person is concerned in both. Faith, so to speak, is the attempt 
generated in time; the final result is the attainment of the promise, secured for eternity. Now the Lord 
Himself has most clearly revealed the equality of salvation, when He said: “For this is the will of my 
Father, that every one that seeth the Son, and believeth on Him, should have everlasting life; and I will 
raise him up in the last day.” As far as possible in this world, which is what he means by the last day, and 
which is preserved till the time that it shall end, we believe that we are made perfect. Wherefore He says, 
“He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life.” If, then, those who have believed have life, what 
remains beyond the possession of eternal life? Nothing is wanting to faith, as it is perfect and complete in 
itself. If aught is wanting to it, it is not wholly perfect. But faith is not lame in any respect; nor after our 
departure from this world does it make us who have believed, and received without distinction the earnest 
of future good, wait; but having in anticipation grasped by faith that which is future, after the resurrection 
we receive it as present, in order that that may be fulfilled which was spoken, “Be it according to thy 
faith.” And where faith is, there is the promise; and the consummation of the promise is rest. So that in 
illumination what we receive is knowledge, and the end of knowledge is rest—the last thing conceived as 
the object of aspiration. As, then, inexperience comes to an end by experience, and perplexity by finding a 
clear outlet, so by illumination must darkness disappear. The darkness is ignorance, through which we fall 
into sins, purblind as to the truth. Knowledge, then, is the illumination we receive, which makes ignorance 
disappear, and endows us with clear vision. Further, the abandonment of what is bad is the adopting of 
what is better. For what ignorance has bound ill, is by knowledge loosed well; those bonds are with all 
speed slackened by human faith and divine grace, our transgressions being taken away by one Poeonian 
medicine, the baptism of the Word. We are washed from all our sins, and are no longer entangled in evil. 
This is the one grace of illumination, that our characters are not the same as before our washing. And 
since knowledge springs up with illumination, shedding its beams around the mind, the moment we hear, 
we who were untaught become disciples. Does this, I ask, take place on the advent of this instruction? You 
cannot tell the time. For instruction leads to faith, and faith with baptism is trained by the Holy Spirit. For 
that faith is the one universal salvation of humanity, and that there is the same equality before the 
righteous and loving God, and the same fellowship between Him and all, the apostle most clearly showed, 
speaking to the following effect: “Before faith came, we were kept under the law, shut up unto the faith 
which should afterwards be revealed, so that the law became our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, that 
we might be justified by faith; but after that faith is come, we are no longer under a schoolmaster.” Do you 
not hear that we are no longer under that law which was accompanied with fear, but under the Word, the 
master of free choice? Then he subjoined the utterance, clear of all partiality: “For ye are all the children 
of God through faith in Christ Jesus. For as many as were baptized into Christ have put on Christ. There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female: for ye are all one 
in Christ Jesus.” There are not, then, in the same Word some “illuminated (gnostics); and some animal (or 
natural) men;” but all who have abandoned the desires of the flesh are equal and spiritual before the 
Lord. And again he writes in another place: “For by one spirit are we all baptized into one body, whether 
Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free, and we have all drunk of one cup.” Nor were it absurd to employ 
the expressions of those who call the reminiscence of better things the filtration of the spirit, 
understanding by filtration the separation of what is baser, that results from the reminiscence of what is 
better. There follows of necessity, in him who has come to the recollection of what is better, repentance for 
what is worse. Accordingly, they confess that the spirit in repentance retraces its steps. In the same way, 
therefore, we also, repenting of our sins, renouncing our iniquities, purified by baptism, speed back to the 
eternal light, children to the Father. Jesus therefore, rejoicing in the spirit, said: “I thank Thee, O Father, 
God of heaven and earth, that Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them to babes;” the Master and Teacher applying the name babes to us, who are readier to embrace 
salvation than the wise in the world, who, thinking themselves wise, are inflated with pride. And He 
exclaims in exultation and exceeding joy, as if lisping with the children, “Even so, Father; for so it seemed 
good in Thy sight.” Wherefore those things which have been concealed from the wise and prudent of this 
present world have been revealed to babes. Truly, then, are we the children of God, who have put aside 
the old man, and stripped off the garment of wickedness, and put on the immortality of Christ; that we 
may become a new, holy people by regeneration, and may keep the man undefiled. And a babe, as God’s 
little one, is cleansed from fornication and wickedness. With the greatest clearness the blessed Paul has 
solved for us this question in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, writing thus: “Brethren, be not children 
in understanding; howbeit in malice be children, but in understanding be men.” And the expression, 
“When I was a child, I thought as a child, I spake as a child,” points out his mode of life according to the 
law, according to which, thinking childish things, he persecuted, and speaking childish things he 
blasphemed the Word, not as having yet attained to the simplicity of childhood, but as being in its folly; for 
the word nepion has two meanings. “When I became a man,” again Paul says, “I put away childish things.” 
It is not incomplete size of stature, nor a definite measure of time, nor additional secret teachings in 
things that are manly and more perfect, that the apostle, who himself professes to be a preacher of 
childishness, alludes to when he sends it, as it were, into banishment; but he applies the name “children” 
to those who are under the law, who are terrified by fear as children are by bugbears; and “men” to us 


who are obedient to the Word and masters of ourselves, who have believed, and are saved by voluntary 
choice, and are rationally, not irrationally, frightened by terror. Of this the apostle himself shall testify, 
calling as he does the Jews heirs according to the first covenant, and us heirs according to promise: “Now 
I say, as long as the heir is a child, he differeth nothing from a servant, though he be lord of all; but is 
under tutors and governors, till the time appointed by the father. So also we, when we were children, 
were in bondage under the rudiments of the world: but when the fulness of the time was come, God sent 
forth His Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that were under the law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons” by Him. See how He has admitted those to be children who are under 
fear and sins; but has conferred manhood on those who are under faith, by calling them sons, in 
contradistinction from the children that are under the law: “For thou art no more a servant,” he says, “but 
a son; and if a son, then an heir through God.” What, then, is lacking to the son after inheritance? 
Wherefore the expression, “When I was a child,” may be elegantly expounded thus: that is, when I was a 
Jew (for he was a Hebrew by extraction) I thought as a child, when I followed the law; but after becoming 
a man, I no longer entertain the sentiments of a child, that is, of the law, but of a man, that is, of Christ, 
whom alone the Scripture calls man, as we have said before. “I put away childish things.” But the 
childhood which is in Christ is maturity, as compared with the law. Having reached this point, we must 
defend our childhood. And we have still to explain what is said by the apostle: “I have fed you with milk 
(as children in Christ), not with meat; for ye were not able, neither yet are ye now able.” For it does not 
appear to me that the expression is to be taken in a Jewish sense; for I shall oppose to it also that 
Scripture, “I will bring you into that good land which flows with milk and honey.” A very great difficulty 
arises in reference to the comparison of these Scriptures, when we consider. For if the infancy which is 
characterized by the milk is the beginning of faith in Christ, then it is disparaged as childish and 
imperfect. How is the rest that comes after the meat, the rest of the man who is perfect and endowed with 
knowledge, again distinguished by infant milk? Does not this, as explaining a parable, mean something 
like this, and is not the expression to be read somewhat to the following effect: “I have fed you with milk 
in Christ;” and after a slight stop, let us add, “as children,” that by separating the words in reading we 
may make out some such sense as this: I have instructed you in Christ with simple, true, and natural 
nourishment,—namely, that which is spiritual: for such is the nourishing substance of milk swelling out 
from breasts of love. So that the whole matter may be conceived thus: As nurses nourish new-born 
children on milk, so do I also by the Word, the milk of Christ, instilling into you spiritual nutriment. 


Thus, then, the milk which is perfect is perfect nourishment, and brings to that consummation which 
cannot cease. Wherefore also the same milk and honey were promised in the rest. Rightly, therefore, the 
Lord again promises milk to the righteous, that the Word may be clearly shown to be both, “the Alpha and 
Omega, beginning and end;” the Word being figuratively represented as milk. Something like this Homer 
oracularly declares against his will, when he calls righteous men milk-fed (galaktophagoi). So also may we 
take the Scripture: “And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even 
as unto babes in Christ;” so that the carnal may be understood as those recently instructed, and still 
babes in Christ. For he called those who had already believed on the Holy Spirit spiritual, and those newly 
instructed and not yet purified carnal; whom with justice he calls still carnal, as minding equally with the 
heathen the things of the flesh: “For whereas there is among you envy and strife, are ye not carnal, and 
walk as men?” “Wherefore also I have given you milk to drink,” he says; meaning, I have instilled into you 
the knowledge which, from instruction, nourishes up to life eternal. But the expression, “I have given you 
to drink” (epotisa), is the symbol of perfect appropriation. For those who are full-grown are said to drink, 
babes to suck. “For my blood,” says the Lord, “is true drink.” In saying, therefore, “I have given you milk 
to drink,” has he not indicated the knowledge of the truth, the perfect gladness in the Word, who is the 
milk? And what follows next, “not meat, for ye were not able,” may indicate the clear revelation in the 
future world, like food, face to face. “For now we see as through a glass,” the same apostle says, “but then 
face to face.” Wherefore also he has added, “neither yet are ye now able, for ye are still carnal,” minding 
the things of the flesh,—desiring, loving, feeling jealousy, wrath, envy. “For we are no more in the flesh,” 
as some suppose. For with it [they say], having the face which is like an angel’s, we shall see the promise 
face to face. How then, if that is truly the promise after our departure hence, say they that they know 
“what eye hath not known, nor hath entered into the mind of man,” who have not perceived by the Spirit, 
but received from instruction “what ear hath not heard,” or that ear alone which “was rapt up into the 
third heaven?” But it even then was commanded to preserve it unspoken. 


But if human wisdom, as it remains to understand, is the glorying in knowledge, hear the law of Scripture: 
“Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, and let not the mighty man glory in his might; but let him that 
glorieth glory in the Lord.” But we are God-taught, and glory in the name of Christ. How then are we not 
to regard the apostle as attaching this sense to the milk of the babes? And if we who preside over the 
Churches are shepherds after the image of the good Shepherd, and you the sheep, are we not to regard 
the Lord as preserving consistency in the use of figurative speech, when He speaks also of the milk of the 
flock? And to this meaning we may secondly accommodate the expression, “I have given you milk to drink, 
and not given you food, for ye are not yet able,” regarding the meat not as something different from the 
milk, but the same in substance. For the very same Word is fluid and mild as milk, or solid and compact as 
meat. And entertaining this view, we may regard the proclamation of the Gospel, which is universally 
diffused, as milk; and as meat, faith, which from instruction is compacted into a foundation, which, being 
more substantial than hearing, is likened to meat, and assimilates to the soul itself nourishment of this 
kind. Elsewhere the Lord, in the Gospel according to John, brought this out by symbols, when He said: 


“Eat ye my flesh, and drink my blood;” describing distinctly by metaphor the drinkable properties of faith 
and the promise, by means of which the Church, like a human being consisting of many members, is 
refreshed and grows, is welded together and compacted of both,—of faith, which is the body, and of hope, 
which is the soul; as also the Lord of flesh and blood. For in reality the blood of faith is hope, in which 
faith is held as by a vital principle. And when hope expires, it is as if blood flowed forth; and the vitality of 
faith is destroyed. If, then, some would oppose, saying that by milk is meant the first lessons—as it were, 
the first food—and that by meat is meant those spiritual cognitions to which they attain by raising 
themselves to knowledge, let them understand that, in saying that meat is solid food, and the flesh and 
blood of Jesus, they are brought by their own vainglorious wisdom to the true simplicity. For the blood is 
found to be an original product in man, and some have consequently ventured to call it the substance of 
the soul. And this blood, transmuted by a natural process of assimilation in the pregnancy of the mother, 
through the sympathy of parental affection, effloresces and grows old, in order that there may be no fear 
for the child. Blood, too, is the moister part of flesh, being a kind of liquid flesh; and milk is the sweeter 
and finer part of blood. For whether it be the blood supplied to the foetus, and sent through the navel of 
the mother, or whether it be the menses themselves shut out from their proper passage, and by a natural 
diffusion, bidden by the all-nourishing and creating God, proceed to the already swelling breasts, and by 
the heat of the spirits transmuted, [whether it be the one or the other] that is formed into food desirable 
for the babe, that which is changed is the blood. For of all the members, the breasts have the most 
sympathy with the womb. When there is parturition, the vessel by which blood was conveyed to the foetus 
is cut off: there is an obstruction of the flow, and the blood receives an impulse towards the breasts; and 
on a considerable rush taking place, they are distended, and change the blood to milk in a manner 
analogous to the change of blood into pus in ulceration. Or if, on the other hand, the blood from the veins 
in the vicinity of the breasts, which have been opened in pregnancy, is poured into the natural hollows of 
the breasts; and the spirit discharged from the neighbouring arteries being mixed with it, the substance of 
the blood, still remaining pure, it becomes white by being agitated like a wave; and by an interruption 
such as this is changed by frothing it, like what takes place with the sea, which at the assaults of the 
winds, the poets say, “spits forth briny foam.” Yet still the essence is supplied by the blood. 


In this way also the rivers, borne on with rushing motion, and fretted by contact with the surrounding air, 
murmur forth foam. The moisture in our mouth, too, is whitened by the breath. What an absurdity is it, 
then, not to acknowledge that the blood is converted into that very bright and white substance by the 
breath! The change it suffers is in quality, not in essence. You will certainly find nothing else more 
nourishing, or sweeter, or whiter than milk. In every respect, accordingly, it is like spiritual nourishment, 
which is sweet through grace, nourishing as life, bright as the day of Christ. 


The blood of the Word has been also exhibited as milk. Milk being thus provided in parturition, is supplied 
to the infant; and the breasts, which till then looked straight towards the husband, now bend down 
towards the child, being taught to furnish the substance elaborated by nature in a way easily received for 
salutary nourishment. For the breasts are not like fountains full of milk, flowing in ready prepared; but, by 
effecting a change in the nutriment, form the milk in themselves, and discharge it. And the nutriment 
suitable and wholesome for the new-formed and new-born babe is elaborated by God, the nourisher and 
the Father of all that are generated and regenerated,—as manna, the celestial food of angels, flowed down 
from heaven on the ancient Hebrews. Even now, in fact, nurses call the first-poured drink of milk by the 
same name as that food—manna. Further, pregnant women, on becoming mothers, discharge milk. But the 
Lord Christ, the fruit of the Virgin, did not pronounce the breasts of women blessed, nor selected them to 
give nourishment; but when the kind and loving Father had rained down the Word, Himself became 
spiritual nourishment to the good. O mystic marvel! The universal Father is one, and one the universal 
Word; and the Holy Spirit is one and the same everywhere, and one is the only virgin mother. I love to call 
her the Church. This mother, when alone, had not milk, because alone she was not a woman. But she is 
once virgin and mother—pure as a virgin, loving as a mother. And calling her children to her, she nurses 
them with holy milk, viz., with the Word for childhood. Therefore she had not milk; for the milk was this 
child fair and comely, the body of Christ, which nourishes by the Word the young brood, which the Lord 
Himself brought forth in throes of the flesh, which the Lord Himself swathed in His precious blood. O 
amazing birth! O holy swaddling bands! The Word is all to the child, both father and mother and tutor and 
nurse. “Eat ye my flesh,” He says, “and drink my blood.” Such is the suitable food which the Lord 
ministers, and He offers His flesh and pours forth His blood, and nothing is wanting for the children’s 
growth. O amazing mystery! We are enjoined to cast off the old and carnal corruption, as also the old 
nutriment, receiving in exchange another new regimen, that of Christ, receiving Him if we can, to hide 
Him within; and that, enshrining the Saviour in our souls, we may correct the affections of our flesh. 


But you are not inclined to understand it thus, but perchance more generally. Hear it also in the following 
way. The flesh figuratively represents to us the Holy Spirit; for the flesh was created by Him. The blood 
points out to us the Word, for as rich blood the Word has been infused into life; and the union of both is 
the Lord, the food of the babes—the Lord who is Spirit and Word. The food—that is, the Lord Jesus—that 
is, the Word of God, the Spirit made flesh, the heavenly flesh sanctified. The nutriment is the milk of the 
Father, by which alone we infants are nourished. The Word Himself, then, the beloved One, and our 
nourisher, hath shed His own blood for us, to save humanity; and by Him, we, believing on God, flee to the 
Word, “the care-soothing breast” of the Father. And He alone, as is befitting, supplies us children with the 
milk of love, and those only are truly blessed who suck this breast. Wherefore also Peter says: “Laying 


therefore aside all malice, and all guile, and hypocrisy, and envy, and evil speaking, as new-born babes, 
desire the milk of the word, that ye may grow by it to salvation; if ye have tasted that the Lord is Christ.” 
And were one to concede to them that the meat was something different from the milk, then how shall 
they avoid being transfixed on their own spit, through want of consideration of nature? For in winter, 
when the air is condensed, and prevents the escape of the heat enclosed within, the food, transmuted and 
digested and changed into blood, passes into the veins, and these, in the absence of exhalation, are 
greatly distended, and exhibit strong pulsations; consequently also nurses are then fullest of milk. And we 
have shown a little above, that on pregnancy blood passes into milk by a change which does not affect its 
substance, just as in old people yellow hair changes to grey. But again in summer, the body, having its 
pores more open, affords greater facility for diaphoretic action in the case of the food, and the milk is 
least abundant, since neither is the blood full, nor is the whole nutriment retained. If, then, the digestion 
of the food results in the production of blood, and the blood becomes milk, then blood is a preparation for 
milk, as blood is for a human beings, and the grape for the vine. With milk, then, the Lord’s nutriment, we 
are nursed directly we are born; and as soon as we are regenerated, we are honoured by receiving the 
good news of the hope of rest, even the Jerusalem above, in which it is written that milk and honey fall in 
showers, receiving through what is material the pledge of the sacred food. “For meats are done away 
with,” as the apostle himself says; but this nourishment on milk leads to the heavens, rearing up citizens 
of heaven, and members of the angelic choirs. And since the Word is the gushing fountain of life, and has 
been called a river of olive oil, Paul, using appropriate figurative language, and calling Him milk, adds: “I 
have given you to drink;” for we drink in the word, the nutriment of the truth. In truth, also liquid food is 
called drink; and the same thing may somehow be both meat and drink, according to the different aspects 
in which it is considered, just as cheese is the solidification of milk or milk solidified; for I am not 
concerned here to make a nice selection of an expression, only to say that one substance supplies both 
articles of food. Besides, for children at the breast, milk alone suffices; it serves both for meat and drink. 
“T,” says the Lord, “have meat to eat that ye know not of. My meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me.” 
You see another kind of food which, similarly with milk, represents figuratively the will of God. Besides, 
also, the completion of His own passion He called catachrestically “a cup,” when He alone had to drink 
and drain it. Thus to Christ the fulfilling of His Father’s will was food; and to us infants, who drink the 
milk of the word of the heavens, Christ Himself is food. Hence seeking is called sucking; for to those 
babes that seek the Word, the Father’s breasts of love supply milk. 


Further, the Word declares Himself to be the bread of heaven. “For Moses,” He says, “gave you not that 
bread from heaven, but My Father giveth you the true bread from heaven. For the bread of God is He that 
cometh down from heaven, and giveth life to the world. And the bread which I will give is My flesh, which 
I will give for the life of the world.” Here is to be noted the mystery of the bread, inasmuch as He speaks 
of it as flesh, and as flesh, consequently, that has risen through fire, as the wheat springs up from decay 
and germination; and, in truth, it has risen through fire for the joy of the Church, as bread baked. But this 
will be shown by and by more clearly in the chapter on the resurrection. But since He said, “And the bread 
which I will give is My flesh,” and since flesh is moistened with blood, and blood is figuratively termed 
wine, we are bidden to know that, as bread, crumbled into a mixture of wine and water, seizes on the wine 
and leaves the watery portion, so also the flesh of Christ, the bread of heaven absorbs the blood; that is, 
those among men who are heavenly, nourishing them up to immortality, and leaving only to destruction 
the lusts of the flesh. 


Thus in many ways the Word is figuratively described, as meat, and flesh, and food, and bread, and blood, 
and milk. The Lord is all these, to give enjoyment to us who have believed on Him. Let no one then think it 
strange, when we say that the Lord’s blood is figuratively represented as milk. For is it not figuratively 
represented as wine? “Who washes,” it is said, “His garment in wine, His robe in the blood of the grape.” 
In His own Spirit He says He will deck the body of the Word; as certainly by His own Spirit He will nourish 
those who hunger for the Word. 


And that the blood is the Word, is testified by the blood of Abel, the righteous interceding with God. For 
the blood would never have uttered a voice, had it not been regarded as the Word: for the righteous man 
of old is the type of the new righteous one; and the blood of old that interceded, intercedes in the place of 
the new blood. And the blood that is the Word cries to God, since it intimated that the Word was to suffer. 


Further, this flesh, and the blood in it, are by a mutual sympathy moistened and increased by the milk. 
And the process of formation of the seed in conception ensues when it has mingled with the pure residue 
of the menses, which remains. For the force that is in the seed coagulating the substances of the blood, as 
the rennet curdles milk, effects the essential part of the formative process. For a suitable blending 
conduces to fruitfulness; but extremes are adverse, and tend to sterility. For when the earth itself is 
flooded by excessive rain, the seed is swept away, while in consequence of scarcity it is dried up; but when 
the sap is viscous, it retains the seed, and makes it germinate. Some also hold the hypothesis, that the 
seed of an animal is in substance the foam of the blood, which being by the natural heat of the male 
agitated and shaken out is turned into foam, and deposited in the seminal veins. For Diogenes 
Apollionates will have it, that hence is derived the word aphrodisia. 


From all this it is therefore evident, that the essential principle of the human body is blood. The contents 
of the stomach, too, at first are milky, a coagulation of fluid; then the same coagulated substance is 


changed into blood; but when it is formed into a compact consistency in the womb, by the natural and 
warm spirit by which the embryo is fashioned, it becomes a living creature. Further also, the child after 
birth is nourished by the same blood. For the flow of milk is the product of the blood; and the source of 
nourishment is the milk; by which a woman is shown to have brought forth a child, and to be truly a 
mother, by which also she receives a potent charm of affection. Wherefore the Holy Spirit in the apostle, 
using the voice of the Lord, says mystically, “I have given you milk to drink.” For if we have been 
regenerated unto Christ, He who has regenerated us nourishes us with His own milk, the Word; for it is 
proper that what has procreated should forthwith supply nourishment to that which has been procreated. 
And as the regeneration was conformably spiritual, so also was the nutriment of man spiritual. In all 
respects, therefore, and in all things, we are brought into union with Christ, into relationship through His 
blood, by which we are redeemed; and into sympathy, in consequence of the nourishment which flows 
from the Word; and into immortality, through His guidance:— 


“Among men the bringing up of children 
Often produces stronger impulses to love than the procreating of them.” 


The same blood and milk of the Lord is therefore the symbol of the Lord’s passion and teaching. 
Wherefore each of us babes is permitted to make our boast in the Lord, while we proclaim:— 


“Yet of a noble sire and noble blood I boast me sprung.” 


And that milk is produced from blood by a change, is already clear; yet we may learn it from the flocks 
and herds. For these animals, in the time of the year which we call spring, when the air has more 
humidity, and the grass and meadows are juicy and moist, are first filled with blood, as is shown by the 
distension of the veins of the swollen vessels; and from the blood the milk flows more copiously. But in 
summer again, the blood being burnt and dried up by the heat, prevents the change, and so they have less 
milk. 


Further, milk has a most natural affinity for water, as assuredly the spiritual washing has for the spiritual 
nutriment. Those, therefore, that swallow a little cold water, in addition to the above-mentioned milk, 
straightway feel benefit; for the milk is prevented from souring by its combination with water, not in 
consequence of any antipathy between them, but in consequence of the water taking kindly to the milk 
while it is undergoing digestion. 


And such as is the union of the Word with baptism, is the agreement of milk with water; for it receives it 
alone of all liquids, and admits of mixture with water, for the purpose of cleansing, as baptism for the 
remission of sins. And it is mixed naturally with honey also, and this for cleansing along with sweet 
nutriment. For the Word blended with love at once cures our passions and cleanses our sins; and the 
saying, 


“Sweeter than honey flowed the stream of speech,” 


seems to me to have been spoken of the Word, who is honey. And prophecy oft extols Him “above honey 
and the honeycomb.” 


Furthermore, milk is mixed with sweet wine; and the mixture is beneficial, as when suffering is mixed in 
the cup in order to immortality. For the milk is curdled by the wine, and separated, and whatever 
adulteration is in it is drained off. And in the same way, the spiritual communion of faith with suffering 
man, drawing off as serous matter the lusts of the flesh, commits man to eternity, along with those who 
are divine, immortalizing him. 


Further, many also use the fat of milk, called butter, for the lamp, plainly indicating by this enigma the 
abundant unction of the Word, since He alone it is who nourishes the infants, makes them grow, and 
enlightens them. Wherefore also the Scripture says respecting the Lord, “He fed them with the produce of 
the fields; they sucked honey from the rock, and oil from the solid rock, butter of kine, and milk of sheep, 
with fat of lambs;” and what follows He gave them. But he that prophesies the birth of the child says: 
“Butter and honey shall He eat.” And it occurs to me to wonder how some dare call themselves perfect 
and gnostics, with ideas of themselves above the apostle, inflated and boastful, when Paul even owned 
respecting himself, “Not that I have already attained, or am already perfect; but I follow after, if that I 
may apprehend that for which I am apprehended of Christ. Brethren, I count not myself to have 
apprehended: but this one thing I do, forgetting the things which are behind, and stretching forth to those 
that are before, I press toward the mark, for the prize of the high calling in Christ Jesus.” And yet he 
reckons himself perfect, because he has been emancipated from his former life, and strives after the 
better life, not as perfect in knowledge, but as aspiring after perfection. Wherefore also he adds, “As many 
of us as are perfect, are thus minded,” manifestly describing perfection as the renunciation of sin, and 
regeneration into the faith of the only perfect One, and forgetting our former sins. 


CHAPTER VII 


WHO THE INSTRUCTOR IS, AND RESPECTING HIS INSTRUCTION 


Since, then, we have shown that all of us are by Scripture called children; and not only so, but that we 
who have followed Christ are figuratively called babes; and that the Father of all alone is perfect, for the 
Son is in Him, and the Father is in the Son; it is time for us in due course to say who our Instructor is. 


He is called Jesus. Sometimes He calls Himself a shepherd, and says, “I am the good Shepherd.” 
According to a metaphor drawn from shepherds, who lead the sheep, is hereby understood the Instructor, 
who leads the children—the Shepherd who tends the babes. For the babes are simple, being figuratively 
described as sheep. “And they shall all,” it is said, “be one flock, and one shepherd.” The Word, then, who 
leads the children to salvation, is appropriately called the Instructor (Paedagogue). 


With the greatest clearness, accordingly, the Word has spoken respecting Himself by Hosea: “I am your 
Instructor.” Now piety is instruction, being the learning of the service of God, and training in the 
knowledge of the truth, and right guidance which leads to heaven. And the word “instruction” is employed 
variously. For there is the instruction of him who is led and learns, and that of him who leads and teaches; 
and there is, thirdly, the guidance itself; and fourthly, what is taught, as the commandments enjoined. 


Now the instruction which is of God is the right direction of truth to the contemplation of God, and the 
exhibition of holy deeds in everlasting perseverance. 


As therefore the general directs the phalanx, consulting the safety of his soldiers, and the pilot steers the 
vessel, desiring to save the passengers; so also the Instructor guides the children to a saving course of 
conduct, through solicitude for us; and, in general, whatever we ask in accordance with reason from God 
to be done for us, will happen to those who believe in the Instructor. And just as the helmsman does not 
always yield to the winds, but sometimes, turning the prow towards them, opposes the whole force of the 
hurricanes; so the Instructor never yields to the blasts that blow in this world, nor commits the child to 
them like a vessel to make shipwreck on a wild and licentious course of life; but, wafted on by the 
favouring breeze of the Spirit of truth, stoutly holds on to the child’s helm,—his ears, I mean,—until He 
bring him safe to anchor in the haven of heaven. 


What is called by men an ancestral custom passes away in a moment, but the divine guidance is a 
possession which abides for ever. 


They say that Phoenix was the instructor of Achilles, and Adrastus of the children of Croesus; and 
Leonides of Alexander, and Nausithous of Philip. But Phoenix was women-mad, Adrastus was a fugitive. 
Leonides did not curtail the pride of Alexander, nor Nausithous reform the drunken Pellaean. No more 
was the Thracian Zopyrus able to check the fornication of Alcibiades; but Zopyrus was a bought slave, and 
Sicinnus, the tutor of the children of Themistocles, was a lazy domestic. They say also that he invented the 
Sicinnian dance. Those have not escaped our attention who are called royal instructors among the 
Persians; whom, in number four, the kings of the Persians select with the greatest care from all the 
Persians and set over their sons. But the children only learn the use of the bow, and on reaching maturity 
have sexual intercourse with sisters, and mothers, and women, wives and courtesans innumerable, 
practiced in intercourse like the wild boars. 


But our Instructor is the holy God Jesus, the Word, who is the guide of all humanity. The loving God 
Himself is our Instructor. Somewhere in song the Holy Spirit says with regard to Him, “He provided 
sufficiently for the people in the wilderness. He led him about in the thirst of summer heat in a dry land, 
and instructed him, and kept him as the apple of His eye, as an eagle protects her nest, and shows her 
fond solicitude for her young, spreads abroad her wings, takes them, and bears them on her back. The 
Lord alone led them, and there was no strange god with them.” Clearly, I trow, has the Scripture exhibited 
the Instructor in the account it gives of His guidance. 


Again, when He speaks in His own person, He confesses Himself to be the Instructor: “I am the Lord thy 
God, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt.” Who, then, has the power of leading in and out? Is it not 
the Instructor? This was He who appeared to Abraham, and said to him, “I am thy God, be accepted 
before Me;” and in a way most befitting an instructor, forms him into a faithful child, saying, “And be 
blameless; and I will make My covenant between Me and thee, and thy seed.” There is the communication 
of the Instructor’s friendship. And He most manifestly appears as Jacob’s instructor. He says accordingly 
to him, “Lo, I am with thee, to keep thee in all the way in which thou shalt go; and I will bring thee back 
into this land: for I will not leave thee till I do what I have told thee.” He is said, too, to have wrestled with 
Him. “And Jacob was left alone, and there wrestled with him a man (the Instructor) till the morning.” This 
was the man who led, and brought, and wrestled with, and anointed the athlete Jacob against evil. Now 
that the Word was at once Jacob’s trainer and the Instructor of humanity [appears from this]—”He asked,” 
it is said, “His name, and said to him, Tell me what is Thy name.” And he said, “Why is it that thou askest 
My name?” For He reserved the new name for the new people—the babe; and was as yet unnamed, the 
Lord God not having yet become man. Yet Jacob called the name of the place, “Face of God.” “For I have 
seen,” he says, “God face to face; and my life is preserved.” The face of God is the Word by whom God is 


manifested and made known. Then also was he named Israel, because he saw God the Lord. It was God, 
the Word, the Instructor, who said to him again afterwards, “Fear not to go down into Egypt.” See how the 
Instructor follows the righteous man, and how He anoints the athlete, teaching him to trip up his 
antagonist. 


It is He also who teaches Moses to act as instructor. For the Lord says, “If any one sin before Me, him will 
I blot out of My book; but now, go and lead this people into the place which I told thee.” Here He is the 
teacher of the art of instruction. For it was really the Lord that was the instructor of the ancient people by 
Moses; but He is the instructor of the new people by Himself, face to face. “For behold,” He says to 
Moses, “My angel shall go before thee,” representing the evangelical and commanding power of the Word, 
but guarding the Lord’s prerogative. “In the day on which I will visit them,” He says, “I will bring their 
sins on them; that is, on the day on which I will sit as judge I will render the recompense of their sins.” 
For the same who is Instructor is judge, and judges those who disobey Him; and the loving Word will not 
pass over their transgression in silence. He reproves, that they may repent. For “the Lord willeth the 
repentance of the sinner rather than his death.” And let us as babes, hearing of the sins of others, keep 
from similar transgressions, through dread of the threatening, that we may not have to undergo like 
sufferings. What, then, was the sin which they committed? “For in their wrath they slew men, and in their 
impetuosity they hamstrung bulls. Cursed be their anger.” Who, then, would train us more lovingly than 
He? Formerly the older people had an old covenant, and the law disciplined the people with fear, and the 
Word was an angel; but to the fresh and new people has also been given a new covenant, and the Word 
has appeared, and fear is turned to love, and that mystic angel is born—Jesus. For this same Instructor 
said then, “Thou shalt fear the Lord God;” but to us He has addressed the exhortation, “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God.” Wherefore also this is enjoined on us: “Cease from your own works, from your old 
sins;” “Learn to do well;” “Depart from evil, and do good;” “Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated 
iniquity.” This is my new covenant written in the old letter. The newness of the word must not, then, be 
made ground of reproach. But the Lord hath also said in Jeremiah: “Say not that I am a youth: before I 
formed thee in the belly I knew thee, and before I brought thee out of the womb I sanctified thee.” Such 
allusions prophecy can make to us, destined in the eye of God to faith before the foundation of the world; 
but now babes, through the recent fulfilment of the will of God, according to which we are born now to 
calling and salvation. Wherefore also He adds, “I have set thee for a prophet to the nations,” saying that 
he must prophesy, so that the appellation of “youth” should not become a reproach to those who are called 
babes. 


Now the law is ancient grace given through Moses by the Word. Wherefore also the Scripture says, “The 
law was given through Moses,” not by Moses, but by the Word, and through Moses His servant. 
Wherefore it was only temporary; but eternal grace and truth were by Jesus Christ. Mark the expressions 
of Scripture: of the law only is it said “was given;” but truth being the grace of the Father, is the eternal 
work of the Word; and it is not said to be given, but to be by Jesus, without whom nothing was. Presently, 
therefore, Moses prophetically, giving place to the perfect Instructor the Word, predicts both the name 
and the office of Instructor, and committing to the people the commands of obedience, sets before them 
the Instructor. “A prophet,” says he, “like Me shall God raise up to you of your brethren,” pointing out 
Jesus the Son of God, by an allusion to Jesus the son of Nun; for the name of Jesus predicted in the law 
was a Shadow of Christ. He adds, therefore, consulting the advantage of the people, “Him shall ye hear;” 
and, “The man who will not hear that Prophet,” him He threatens. Such a name, then, he predicts as that 
of the Instructor, who is the author of salvation. Wherefore prophecy invests Him with a rod, a rod of 
discipline, of rule, of authority; that those whom the persuasive word heals not, the threatening may heal; 
and whom the threatening heals not, the rod may heal; and whom the rod heals not, the fire may devour. 
“There shall come forth,” it is said, “a rod out of the root of Jesse.” 


See the care, and wisdom, and power of the Instructor: “He shall not judge according to opinion, nor 
according to report; but He shall dispense judgment to the humble, and reprove the sinners of the earth.” 
And by David: “The Lord instructing, hath instructed me, and not given me over to death.” For to be 
chastised of the Lord, and instructed, is deliverance from death. And by the same prophet He says: “Thou 
shalt rule them with a rod of iron.” Thus also the apostle, in the Epistle to the Corinthians, being moved, 
says, “What will ye? Shall I come unto you with a rod, or in love, in the spirit of meekness?” Also, “The 
Lord shall send the rod of strength out of Sion,” He says by another prophet. And this same rod of 
instruction, “Thy rod and staff have comforted me,” said some one else. Such is the power of the 
Instructor—sacred, soothing, saving. 


CHAPTER VIII 
AGAINST THOSE WHO THINK THAT WHAT IS JUST IS NOT GOOD 


At this stage some rise up, saying that the Lord, by reason of the rod, and threatening, and fear, is not 
good; misapprehending, as appears, the Scripture which says, “And he that feareth the Lord will turn to 
his heart;” and most of all, oblivious of His love, in that for us He became man. For more suitably to Him, 
the prophet prays in these words: “Remember us, for we are dust;” that is, Sympathize with us; for Thou 
knowest from personal experience of suffering the weakness of the flesh. In this respect, therefore, the 
Lord the Instructor is most good and unimpeachable, sympathizing as He does from the exceeding 


greatness of His love with the nature of each man. “For there is nothing which the Lord hates.” For 
assuredly He does not hate anything, and yet wish that which He hates to exist. Nor does He wish 
anything not to exist, and yet become the cause of existence to that which He wishes not to exist. Nor 
does He wish anything not to exist which yet exists. If, then, the Word hates anything, He does not wish it 
to exist. But nothing exists, the cause of whose existence is not supplied by God. Nothing, then, is hated 
by God, nor yet by the Word. For both are one—that is, God. For He has said, “In the beginning the Word 
was in God, and the Word was God.” If then He hates none of the things which He has made, it follows 
that He loves them. Much more than the rest, and with reason, will He love man, the noblest of all objects 
created by Him, and a God-loving being. Therefore God is loving; consequently the Word is loving. 


But he who loves anything wishes to do it good. And that which does good must be every way better than 
that which does not good. But nothing is better than the Good. The Good, then, does good. And God is 
admitted to be good. God therefore does good. And the Good, in virtue of its being good, does nothing else 
than do good. Consequently God does all good. And He does no good to man without caring for him, and 
He does not care for him without taking care of him. For that which does good purposely, is better than 
what does not good purposely. But nothing is better than God. And to do good purposely, is nothing else 
than to take care of man. God therefore cares for man, and takes care of him. And He shows this 
practically, in instructing him by the Word, who is the true coadjutor of God’s love to man. But the good is 
not said to be good, on account of its being possessed of virtue; as also righteousness is not said to be 
good on account of its possessing virtue—for it is itself virtue—but on account of its being in itself and by 
itself good. 


In another way the useful is called good, not on account of its pleasing, but of its doing good. All which, 
therefore, is righteousness, being a good thing, both as virtue and as desirable for its own sake, and not 
as giving pleasure; for it does not judge in order to win favour, but dispenses to each according to his 
merits. And the beneficial follows the useful. Righteousness, therefore, has characteristics corresponding 
to all the aspects in which goodness is examined, both possessing equal properties equally. And things 
which are characterized by equal properties are equal and similar to each other. Righteousness is 
therefore a good thing. 


“How then,” say they, “if the Lord loves man, and is good, is He angry and punishes?” We must therefore 
treat of this point with all possible brevity; for this mode of treatment is advantageous to the right training 
of the children, occupying the place of a necessary help. For many of the passions are cured by 
punishment, and by the inculcation of the sterner precepts, as also by instruction in certain principles. For 
reproof is, as it were, the surgery of the passions of the soul; and the passions are, as it were, an abscess 
of the truth, which must be cut open by an incision of the lancet of reproof. 


Reproach is like the application of medicines, dissolving the callosities of the passions, and purging the 
impurities of the lewdness of the life; and in addition, reducing the excrescences of pride, restoring the 
patient to the healthy and true state of humanity. 


Admonition is, as it were, the regimen of the diseased soul, prescribing what it must take, and forbidding 
what it must not. And all these tend to salvation and eternal health. 


Furthermore, the general of an army, by inflicting fines and corporeal punishments with chains and the 
extremest disgrace on offenders, and sometimes even by punishing individuals with death, aims at good, 
doing so for the admonition of the officers under him. 


Thus also He who is our great General, the Word, the Commander-in-chief of the universe, by 
admonishing those who throw off the restraints of His law, that He may effect their release from the 
slavery, error, and captivity of the adversary, brings them peacefully to the sacred concord of citizenship. 


As, therefore in addition to persuasive discourse, there is the hortatory and the consolatory form; so also, 
in addition to the laudatory, there is the inculpatory and reproachful. And this latter constitutes the art of 
censure. Now censure is a mark of good-will, not of ill-will. For both he who is a friend and he who is not, 
reproach; but the enemy does so in scorn, the friend in kindness. It is not, then, from hatred that the Lord 
chides men; for He Himself suffered for us, whom He might have destroyed for our faults. For the 
Instructor also, in virtue of His being good, with consummate art glides into censure by rebuke; rousing 
the sluggishness of the mind by His sharp words as by a scourge. Again in turn He endeavours to exhort 
the same persons. For those who are not induced by praise are spurred on by censure; and those whom 
censure Calls not forth to salvation being as dead, are by denunciation roused to the truth. “For the stripes 
and correction of wisdom are in all time.” “For teaching a fool is gluing a potsherd; and sharpening to 
sense a hopeless blockhead is bringing earth to sensation.” Wherefore He adds plainly, “rousing the 
sleeper from deep sleep,” which of all things else is likest death. 


Further, the Lord shows very clearly of Himself, when, describing figuratively His manifold and in many 
ways serviceable culture,—He says, “I am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman.” Then He 
adds, “Every branch in me that beareth not fruit He taketh away; and every branch that beareth fruit He 
pruneth, that it may bring forth more fruit.” For the vine that is not pruned grows to wood. So also man. 
The Word—the knife—clears away the wanton shoots; compelling the impulses of the soul to fructify, not 


to indulge in lust. Now, reproof addressed to sinners has their salvation for its aim, the word being 
harmoniously adjusted to each one’s conduct; now with tightened, now with relaxed cords. Accordingly it 
was very plainly said by Moses, “Be of good courage: God has drawn near to try you, that His fear may be 
among you, that ye sin not.” And Plato, who had learned from this source, says beautifully: “For all who 
suffer punishment are in reality treated well, for they are benefited; since the spirit of those who are justly 
punished is improved.” And if those who are corrected receive good at the hands of justice, and, according 
to Plato, what is just is acknowledged to be good, fear itself does good, and has been found to be for 
men’s good. “For the soul that feareth the Lord shall live, for their hope is in Him who saveth them.” And 
this same Word who inflicts punishment is judge; regarding whom Esaias also says, “The Lord has 
assigned Him to our sins,” plainly as a corrector and reformer of sins. Wherefore He alone is able to 
forgive our iniquities, who has been appointed by the Father, Instructor of us all; He alone it is who is able 
to distinguish between disobedience and obedience. And while He threatens, He manifestly is unwilling to 
inflict evil to execute His threatenings; but by inspiring men with fear, He cuts off the approach to sin, and 
shows His love to man, still delaying, and declaring what they shall suffer if they continue sinners, and is 
not as a serpent, which the moment it fastens on its prey devours it. 


God, then, is good. And the Lord speaks many a time and oft before He proceeds to act. “For my arrows,” 
He says, “will make an end of them; they shall be consumed with hunger, and be eaten by birds; and there 
shall be incurable tetanic incurvature. I will send the teeth of wild beasts upon them, with the rage of 
serpents creeping on the earth. Without, the sword shall make them childless; and out of their chambers 
shall be fear.” For the Divine Being is not angry in the way that some think; but often restrains, and 
always exhorts humanity, and shows what ought to be done. And this is a good device, to terrify lest we 
sin. “For the fear of the Lord drives away sins, and he that is without fear cannot be justified,” says the 
Scripture. And God does not inflict punishment from wrath, but for the ends of justice; since it is not 
expedient that justice should be neglected on our account. Each one of us, who sins, with his own free-will 
chooses punishment, and the blame lies with him who chooses. God is without blame. “But if our 
unrighteousness commend the righteousness of God, what shall we say? Is God unrighteous, who taketh 
vengeance? God forbid.” He says, therefore, threatening, “I will sharpen my sword, and my hand shall lay 
hold on judgment; and I will render justice to mine enemies, and requite those who hate me. I will make 
mine arrows drunk with blood, and my sword shall devour flesh from the blood of the wounded.” It is 
clear, then, that those who are not at enmity with the truth, and do not hate the Word, will not hate their 
own Salvation, but will escape the punishment of enmity. “The crown of wisdom,” then, as the book of 
Wisdom says, “is the fear of the Lord.” Very clearly, therefore, by the prophet Amos has the Lord unfolded 
His method of dealing, saying, “I have overthrown you, as God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah; and ye 
shall be as a brand plucked from the fire: and yet ye have not returned unto me, saith the Lord.” 


See how God, through His love of goodness, seeks repentance; and by means of the plan He pursues of 
threatening silently, shows His own love for man. “I will avert,” He says, “My face from them, and show 
what shall happen to them.” For where the face of the Lord looks, there is peace and rejoicing; but where 
it is averted, there is the introduction of evil. The Lord, accordingly, does not wish to look on evil things; 
for He is good. But on His looking away, evil arises spontaneously through human unbelief. “Behold, 
therefore,” says Paul, “the goodness and severity of God: on them that fell, severity; but upon thee, 
goodness, if thou continue in His goodness,” that is, in faith in Christ. 


Now hatred of evil attends the good man, in virtue of His being in nature good. Wherefore I will grant that 
He punishes the disobedient (for punishment is for the good and advantage of him who is punished, for it 
is the correction of a refractory subject); but I will not grant that He wishes to take vengeance. Revenge is 
retribution for evil, imposed for the advantage of him who takes the revenge. He will not desire us to take 
revenge, who teaches us “to pray for those that despitefully use us.” But that God is good, all willingly 
admit; and that the same God is just, I require not many more words to prove, after adducing the 
evangelical utterance of the Lord; He speaks of Him as one, “That they all may be one; as Thou, Father, 
art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one in Us: that the world also may believe that Thou hast 
sent Me. And the glory which Thou hast given Me I have given them; that they may be one, as We are one: 
I in them, and Thou in Me, that they may be made perfect in one.” God is one, and beyond the one and 
above the Monad itself. Wherefore also the particle “Thou,” having a demonstrative emphasis, points out 
God, who alone truly is, “who was, and is, and is to come,” in which three divisions of time the one name 
(o on); “who is,” has its place. And that He who alone is God is also alone and truly righteous, our Lord in 
the Gospel itself shall testify, saying “Father, I will that they also whom Thou hast given Me be with Me 
where I am; that they may behold My glory, which Thou hast given Me: For Thou lovedst Me before the 
foundation of the world. O righteous Father, the world hath not known Thee: but I have known Thee, and 
these have known that Thou hast sent Me. And I have declared to them Thy name, and will declare it.” 
This is He “that visits the iniquities of the fathers upon the children, to them that hate Him, and shows 
mercy to those that love Him.” For He who placed some “on the right hand, and others on the left,” 
conceived as Father, being good, is called that which alone He is—”good;” but as He is the Son in the 
Father, being his Word, from their mutual relation, the name of power being measured by equality of love, 
He is called righteous. “He will judge,” He says, “a man according to his works,”—a good balance, even 
God having made known to us the face of righteousness in the person of Jesus, by whom also, as by even 
scales, we know God. Of this also the book of Wisdom plainly says, “For mercy and wrath are with Him, 
for He alone is Lord of both,” Lord of propitiations, and pouring forth wrath according to the abundance 


of His mercy. “So also is His reproof.” For the aim of mercy and of reproof is the salvation of those who 
are reproved. 


Now, that the God and Father of our Lord Jesus is good, the Word Himself will again avouch: “For He is 
kind to the unthankful and the evil;” and further, when He says, “Be merciful, as your Father is merciful.” 
Still further also He plainly says, “None is good, but My Father, who is in heaven.” In addition to these, 
again He says, “My Father makes His sun to shine on all.” Here it is to be noted that He proclaims His 
Father to be good, and to be the Creator. And that the Creator is just, is not disputed. And again he says, 
“My Father sends rain on the just, and on the unjust.” In respect of His sending rain, He is the Creator of 
the waters, and of the clouds. And in respect of His doing so on all, He holds an even balance justly and 
rightly. And as being good, He does so on just and unjust alike. 


Very clearly, then, we conclude Him to be one and the same God, thus. For the Holy Spirit has sung, “I will 
look to the heavens, the works of Thy hands;” and, “He who created the heavens dwells in the heavens;” 
and, “Heaven is Thy throne.” And the Lord says in His prayer, “Our Father, who art in heaven.” And the 
heavens belong to Him, who created the world. It is indisputable, then, that the Lord is the Son of the 
Creator. And if, the Creator above all is confessed to be just, and the Lord to be the Son of the Creator; 
then the Lord is the Son of Him who is just. Wherefore also Paul says, “But now the righteousness of God 
without the law is manifested;” and again, that you may better conceive of God, “even the righteousness 
of God by the faith of Jesus Christ upon all that believe; for there is no difference.” And, witnessing 
further to the truth, he adds after a little, “through the forbearance of God, in order to show that He is 
just, and that Jesus is the justifier of him who is of faith.” And that he knows that what is just is good, 
appears by his saying, “So that the law is holy, and the commandment holy, and just, and good,” using 
both names to denote the same power. But “no one is good,” except His Father. It is this same Father of 
His, then, who being one is manifested by many powers. And this was the import of the utterance, “No 
man knew the Father,” who was Himself everything before the coming of the Son. So that it is veritably 
clear that the God of all is only one good, just Creator, and the Son in the Father, to whom be glory for 
ever and ever, Amen. But it is not inconsistent with the saving Word, to administer rebuke dictated by 
solicitude. For this is the medicine of the divine love to man, by which the blush of modesty breaks forth, 
and shame at sin supervenes. For if one must censure, it is necessary also to rebuke; when it is the time to 
wound the apathetic soul not mortally, but salutarily, securing exemption from everlasting death by a little 
pain. 


Great is the wisdom displayed in His instruction, and manifold the modes of His dealing in order to 
salvation. For the Instructor testifies to the good, and summons forth to better things those that are 
called; dissuades those that are hastening to do wrong from the attempt, and exhorts them to turn toa 
better life. For the one is not without testimony, when the other has been testified to; and the grace which 
proceeds from the testimony is very great. Besides, the feeling of anger (if it is proper to call His 
admonition anger) is full of love to man, God condescending to emotion on man’s account; for whose sake 
also the Word of God became man. 


CHAPTER IX 


THAT IT IS THE PREROGATIVE OF THE SAME POWER TO BE BENEFICENT AND TO PUNISH JUSTLY. ALSO THE 
MANNER OF THE INSTRUCTION OF THE LOGOS 


With all His power, therefore, the Instructor of humanity, the Divine Word, using all the resources of 
wisdom, devotes Himself to the saving of the children, admonishing, upbraiding, blaming, chiding, 
reproving, threatening, healing, promising, favouring; and as it were, by many reins, curbing the 
irrational impulses of humanity. To speak briefly, therefore, the Lord acts towards us as we do towards our 
children. “Hast thou children? correct them,” is the exhortation of the book of Wisdom, “and bend them 
from their youth. Hast thou daughters? attend to their body, and let not thy face brighten towards 
them,”—although we love our children exceedingly, both sons and daughters, above aught else whatever. 
For those who speak with a man merely to please him, have little love for him, seeing they do not pain 
him; while those that speak for his good, though they inflict pain for the time, do him good for ever after. 
It is not immediate pleasure, but future enjoyment, that the Lord has in view. 


Let us now proceed to consider the mode of His loving discipline, with the aid of the prophetic testimony. 


Admonition, then, is the censure of loving care, and produces understanding. Such is the Instructor in His 
admonitions, as when He says in the Gospel, “How often would I have gathered thy children, as a bird 
gathers her young ones under her wings, and ye would not!” And again, the Scripture admonishes, saying, 
“And they committed adultery with stock and stone, and burnt incense to Baal.” For it is a very great proof 
of His love, that, though knowing well the shamelessness of the people that had kicked and bounded away, 
He notwithstanding exhorts them to repentance, and says by Ezekiel, “Son of man, thou dwellest in the 
midst of scorpions; nevertheless, speak to them, if peradventure they will hear.” Further, to Moses He 
says, “Go and tell Pharaoh to send My people forth; but I know that he will not send them forth.” For He 
shows both things: both His divinity in His foreknowledge of what would take place, and His love in 
affording an opportunity for repentance to the self-determination of the soul. He admonishes also by 


Esaias, in His care for the people, when He says, “This people honour Me with their lips, but their heart is 
far from Me.” What follows is reproving censure: “In vain do they worship Me, teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men.” Here His loving care, having shown their sin, shows salvation side by side. 


Upbraiding is censure on account of what is base, conciliating to what is noble. This is shown by Jeremiah: 
“They were female-mad horses; each one neighed after his neighbour’s wife. Shall I not visit for these 
things? saith the Lord: shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this?” He everywhere 
interweaves fear, because “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of sense.” And again, by Hosea, He says, 
“Shall I not visit them? for they themselves were mingled with harlots, and sacrificed with the initiated; 
and the people that understood embraced a harlot.” He shows their offence to be clearer, by declaring 
that they understood, and thus sinned wilfully. Understanding is the eye of the soul; wherefore also Israel 
means, “he that sees God”—that is, he that understands God. 


Complaint is censure of those who are regarded as despising or neglecting. He employs this form when 
He says by Esaias: “Hear, O heaven; and give ear, O earth: for the Lord hath spoken, I have begotten and 
brought up children, but they have disregarded Me. The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s 
crib: but Israel hath not known Me.” For how shall we not regard it fearful, if he that knows God, shall not 
recognise the Lord; but while the ox and the ass, stupid and foolish animals, will know him who feeds 
them, Israel is found to be more irrational than these? And having, by Jeremiah, complained against the 
people on many grounds, He adds: “And they have forsaken Me, saith the Lord.” 


Invective is a reproachful upbraiding, or chiding censure. This mode of treatment the Instructor employs 
in Isaiah, when He says, “Woe to you, children revolters. Thus saith the Lord, Ye have taken counsel, but 
not by Me; and made compacts, but not by My Spirit.” He uses the very bitter mordant of fear in each 
case repressing the people, and at the same time turning them to salvation; as also wool that is 
undergoing the process of dyeing is wont to be previously treated with mordants, in order to prepare it for 
taking on a fast colour. 


Reproof is the bringing forward of sin, laying it before one. This form of instruction He employs as in the 
highest degree necessary, by reason of the feebleness of the faith of many. For He says by Esaias, “Ye have 
forsaken the Lord, and have provoked the Holy One of Israel to anger.” And He says also by Jeremiah: 
“Heaven was astonished at this, and the earth shuddered exceedingly. For My people have committed two 
evils; they have forsaken Me, the fountain of living waters, and have hewn out to themselves broken 
cisterns, which will not be able to hold water.” And again, by the same: “Jerusalem hath sinned a sin; 
therefore it became commotion. All that glorified her dishonoured her, when they saw her baseness.” And 
He uses the bitter and biting language of reproof in His consolations by Solomon, tacitly alluding to the 
love for children that characterizes His instruction: “My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord; 
nor faint when thou art rebuked of Him: for whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom He receiveth;” “For a man who is a sinner escapes reproof.” Consequently, therefore, the 
Scripture says, “Let the righteous reprove and correct me; but let not the oil of the sinner anoint my 
head.” 


Bringing one to his senses (phrenosis) is censure, which makes a man think. Neither from this form of 
instruction does he abstain, but says by Jeremiah, “How long shall I cry, and you not hear? So your ears 
are uncircumcised.” O blessed forbearance! And again, by the same: “All the heathen are uncircumcised, 
but this people is uncircumcised in heart:” “for the people are disobedient; children,” says He, “in whom 
is not faith.” 


Visitation is severe rebuke. He uses this species in the Gospel: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee!” The reduplication of the name gives strength to the 
rebuke. For he that knows God, how does he persecute God’s servants? Wherefore He says, “Your house is 
left desolate; for I say unto you, Henceforth ye shall not see Me, till ye shall say, Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.” For if you do not receive His love, ye shall know His power. 


Denunciation is vehement speech. And He employs denunciation as medicine, by Isaiah, saying, “Ah, sinful 
nation, lawless sons, people full of sins, wicked seed!” And in the Gospel by John He says, “Serpents, 
brood of vipers.” 


Accusation is censure of wrong-doers. This mode of instruction He employs by David, when He says: “The 
people whom I knew not served me, and at the hearing of the ear obeyed me. Sons of strangers lied to me, 
and halted from their ways.” And by Jeremiah: “And I gave her a writing of divorcement, and covenant- 
breaking Judah feared not.” And again: “And the house of Israel disregarded Me; and the house of Judah 
lied to the Lord.” 


Bewailing one’s fate is latent censure, and by artful aid ministers salvation as under a veil. He made use 
of this by Jeremiah: “How did the city sit solitary that was full of people! She that ruled over territories 
became as a widow; she came under tribute; weeping, she wept in the night.” 


Objurgation is objurgatory censure. Of this help the Divine Instructor made use by Jeremiah, saying, 
“Thou hadst a whore’s forehead; thou wast shameless towards all; and didst not call me to the house, who 


am thy father, and lord of thy virginity.” “And a fair and graceful harlot skilled in enchanted potions.” With 
consummate art, after applying to the virgin the opprobrious name of whoredom, He thereupon calls her 
back to an honourable life by filling her with shame. 


Indignation is a rightful upbraiding; or upbraiding on account of ways exalted above what is right. In this 
way He instructed by Moses, when He said, “Faulty children, a generation crooked and perverse, do ye 
thus requite the Lord? This people is foolish, and not wise. Is not this thy father who acquired thee?” He 
says also by Isaiah, “Thy princes are disobedient, companions of thieves, loving gifts, following after 
rewards, not judging the orphans.” 


In fine, the system He pursues to inspire fear is the source of salvation. And it is the prerogative of 
goodness to save: “The mercy of the Lord is on all flesh, while He reproves, corrects, and teaches as a 
shepherd His flock. He pities those who receive His instruction, and those who eagerly seek union with 
Him.” And with such guidance He guarded the six hundred thousand footmen that were brought together 
in the hardness of heart in which they were found; scourging, pitying, striking, healing, in compassion and 
discipline: “For according to the greatness of His mercy, so is His rebuke.” For it is indeed noble not to 
sin; but it is good also for the sinner to repent; just as it is best to be always in good health, but well to 
recover from disease. So He commands by Solomon: “Strike thou thy son with the rod, that thou mayest 
deliver his soul from death.” And again: “Abstain not from chastising thy son, but correct him with the rod; 
for he will not die.” 


For reproof and rebuke, as also the original term implies, are the stripes of the soul, chastizing sins, 
preventing death, and leading to self-control those carried away to licentiousness. Thus also Plato, 
knowing reproof to be the greatest power for reformation, and the most sovereign purification, in 
accordance with what has been said, observes, “that he who is in the highest degree impure is 
uninstructed and base, by reason of his being unreproved in those respects in which he who is destined to 
be truly happy ought to be purest and best.” 


For if rulers are not a terror to a good work, how shall God, who is by nature good, be a terror to him who 
sins not? “If thou doest evil, be afraid,” says the apostle. Wherefore the apostle himself also in every case 
uses stringent language to the Churches, after the Lord’s example; and conscious of his own boldness, 
and of the weakness of his hearers, he says to the Galatians: “Am I your enemy, because I tell you the 
truth?” Thus also people in health do not require a physician, do not require him as long as they are 
strong; but those who are ill need his skill. Thus also we who in our lives are ill of shameful lusts and 
reprehensible excesses, and other inflammatory effects of the passions, need the Saviour. And He 
administers not only mild, but also stringent medicines. The bitter roots of fear then arrest the eating 
sores of our sins. Wherefore also fear is salutary, if bitter. Sick, we truly stand in need of the Saviour; 
having wandered, of one to guide us; blind, of one to lead us to the light; thirsty, “of the fountain of life, of 
which whosoever partakes, shall no longer thirst;” dead, we need life; sheep, we need a shepherd; we who 
are children need a tutor, while universal humanity stands in need of Jesus; so that we may not continue 
intractable and sinners to the end, and thus fall into condemnation, but may be separated from the chaff, 
and stored up in the paternal garner. “For the fan is in the Lord’s hand, by which the chaff due to the fire 
is separated from the wheat.” You may learn, if you will, the crowning wisdom of the all-holy Shepherd 
and Instructor, of the omnipotent and paternal Word, when He figuratively represents Himself as the 
Shepherd of the sheep. And He is the Tutor of the children. He says therefore by Ezekiel, directing His 
discourse to the elders, and setting before them a salutary description of His wise solicitude: “And that 
which is lame I will bind up, and that which is sick I will heal, and that which has wandered I will turn 
back; and I will feed them on my holy mountain.” Such are the promises of the good Shepherd. 


Feed us, the children, as sheep. Yea, Master, fill us with righteousness, Thine own pasture; yea, O 
Instructor, feed us on Thy holy mountain the Church, which towers aloft, which is above the clouds, which 
touches heaven. “And I will be,” He says, “their Shepherd,” and will be near them, as the garment to their 
skin. He wishes to save my flesh by enveloping it in the robe of immortality, and He hath anointed my 
body. “They shall call Me,” He says, “and I will say, Here am I.” Thou didst hear sooner than I expected, 
Master. “And if they pass over, they shall not slip,” saith the Lord. For we who are passing over to 
immortality shall not fall into corruption, for He shall sustain us. For so He has said, and so He has willed. 
Such is our Instructor, righteously good. “I came not,” He says, “to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
Wherefore He is introduced in the Gospel “wearied,” because toiling for us, and promising “to give His life 
a ransom for many.” For him alone who does so He owns to be the good shepherd. Generous, therefore, is 
He who gives for us the greatest of all gifts, His own life; and beneficent exceedingly, and loving to men, 
in that, when He might have been Lord, He wished to be a brother man; and so good was He that He died 
for us. 


Further, His righteousness cried, “If ye come straight to me, I also will come straight to you but if ye walk 
crooked, I also will walk crooked, saith the Lord of hosts;” meaning by the crooked ways the 
chastisements of sinners. For the straight and natural way which is indicated by the Iota of the name of 
Jesus is His goodness, which is firm and sure towards those who have believed at hearing: “When I called, 
ye obeyed not, saith the Lord; but set at nought my counsels, and heeded not my reproofs.” Thus the 
Lord’s reproof is most beneficial. David also says of them, “A perverse and provoking race; a race which 


set not their heart aright, and whose spirit was not faithful with God: they kept not the covenant of God, 
and would not walk in His law.” 


Such are the causes of provocation for which the Judge comes to inflict punishment on those that would 
not choose a life of goodness. Wherefore also afterwards He assailed them more roughly; in order, if 
possible, to drag them back from their impetuous rush towards death. He therefore tells by David the 
most manifest cause of the threatening: “They believed not in His wonderful works. When He slew them, 
they sought after Him, and turned and inquired early after God; and remembered that God was their 
Helper, and God the Most High their Redeemer.” Thus He knew that they turned for fear, while they 
despised His love: for, for the most part, that goodness which is always mild is despised; but He who 
admonishes by the loving fear of righteousness is reverenced. 


There is a twofold species of fear, the one of which is accompanied with reverence, such as citizens show 
towards good rulers, and we towards God, as also right-minded children towards their fathers. “For an 
unbroken horse turns out unmanageable, and a son who is let take his own way turns out reckless.” The 
other species of fear is accompanied with hatred, which slaves feel towards hard masters, and the 
Hebrews felt, who made God a master, not a father. And as far as piety is concerned, that which is 
voluntary and spontaneous differs much, nay entirely, from what is forced. “For He,” it is said, “is 
merciful; He will heal their sins, and not destroy them, and fully turn away His anger, and not kindle all 
His wrath.” See how the justice of the Instructor, which deals in rebukes, is shown; and the goodness of 
God, which deals in compassions. Wherefore David—that is, the Spirit by him—embracing them both, 
sings of God Himself, “Justice and judgment are the preparation of His throne: mercy and truth shall go 
before Thy face.” He declares that it belongs to the same power both to judge and to do good. For there is 
power over both together, and judgment separates that which is just from its opposite. And He who is 
truly God is just and good; who is Himself all, and all is He; for He is God, the only God. 


For as the mirror is not evil to an ugly man because it shows him what like he is; and as the physician is 
not evil to the sick man because he tells him of his fever,—for the physician is not the cause of the fever, 
but only points out the fever;—so neither is He, that reproves, ill-disposed towards him who is diseased in 
soul. For He does not put the transgressions on him, but only shows the sins which are there; in order to 
turn him away from similar practices. So God is good on His own account, and just also on ours, and He is 
just because He is good. And His justice is shown to us by His own Word from there from above, whence 
the Father was. For before He became Creator He was God; He was good. And therefore He wished to be 
Creator and Father. And the nature of all that love was the source of righteousness—the cause, too, of His 
lighting up His sun, and sending down His own Son. And He first announced the good righteousness that 
is from heaven, when He said, “No man knoweth the Son, but the Father; nor the Father, but the Son.” 
This mutual and reciprocal knowledge is the symbol of primeval justice. Then justice came down to men 
both in the letter and in the body, in the Word and in the law, constraining humanity to saving repentance; 
for it was good. But do you not obey God? Then blame yourself, who drag to yourself the judge. 


CHAPTER X 


THAT THE SAME GOD, BY THE SAME WORD, RESTRAINS FROM SIN BY THREATENING, AND SAVES HUMANITY BY 
EXHORTING 


If, then, we have shown that the plan of dealing stringently with humanity is good and salutary, and 
necessarily adopted by the Word, and conducive to repentance and the prevention of sins; we shall have 
now to look in order at the mildness of the Word. For He has been demonstrated to be just. He sets before 
us His own inclinations which invite to salvation; by which, in accordance with the Father’s will, He 
wishes to make known to us the good and the useful. Consider these. The good (to kalon) belongs to the 
panegyrical form of speech, the useful to the persuasive. For the hortatory and the dehortatory are a form 
of the persuasive, and the laudatory and inculpatory of the panegyrical. 


For the persuasive style of sentence in one form becomes hortatory, and in another dehortatory. So also 
the panegyrical in one form becomes inculpatory, and in another laudatory. And in these exercises the 
Instructor, the Just One, who has proposed our advantage as His aim, is chiefly occupied. But the 
inculpatory and dehortatory forms of speech have been already shown us; and we must now handle the 
persuasive and the laudatory, and, as on a beam, balance the equal scales of justice. The exhortation to 
what is useful, the Instructor employs by Solomon, to the following effect: “I exhort you, O men; and I 
utter my voice to the sons of men. Hear me; for I will speak of excellent things;” and so on. And He 
counsels what is salutary: for counsel has for its end, choosing or refusing a certain course; as He does by 
David, when He says, “Blessed is the man who walketh not in the counsels of the ungodly, and standeth 
not in the way of sinners, and sitteth not in the chair of pestilences; but his will is in the law of the Lord.” 
And there are three departments of counsel: That which takes examples from past times; as what the 
Hebrews suffered when they worshipped the golden calf, and what they suffered when they committed 
fornication, and the like. The second, whose meaning is understood from the present times, as being 
apprehended by perception; as it was said to those who asked the Lord, “If He was the Christ, or shall we 
wait for another? Go and tell John, the blind receive their sight, the deaf hear, the lepers are cleansed, the 
dead are raised up; and blessed is he who shall not be offended in Me.” Such was that which David said 


when he prophesied, “As we have heard, so have we seen.” And the third department of counsel consists 
of what is future, by which we are bidden guard against what is to happen; as also that was said, “They 
that fall into sins shall be cast into outer darkness, where there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth,” 
and the like. So that from these things it is clear that the Lord, going the round of all the methods of 
curative treatment, calls humanity to salvation. 


By encouragement He assuages sins, reducing lust, and at the same time inspiring hope for salvation. For 
He says by Ezekiel, “If ye return with your whole heart, and say, Father, I will hear you, as a holy people.” 
And again He says, “Come all to Me, who labour, and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest;” and that 
which is added the Lord speaks in His own person. And very clearly He calls to goodness by Solomon, 
when He says, “Blessed is the man who hath found wisdom, and the mortal who hath found 
understanding.” “For the good is found by him who seeks it, and is wont to be seen by him who has found 
it.” By Jeremiah, too, He sets forth prudence, when he says, “Blessed are we, Israel; for what is pleasing 
to God is known by us;—and it is known by the Word, by whom we are blessed and wise. For wisdom and 
knowledge are mentioned by the same prophet, when he says, “Hear, O Israel, the commandments of life, 
and give ear to know understanding.” By Moses, too, by reason of the love He has to man, He promises a 
gift to those who hasten to salvation. For He says, “And I will bring you into the good land, which the Lord 
sware to your fathers.” And further, “And I will bring you into the holy mountain, and make you glad,” He 
says by Isaiah. And still another form of instruction is benediction. “And blessed is he,” He saith by David, 
“who has not sinned; and he shall be as the tree planted near the channels of the waters, which will yield 
its fruit in its season, and his leaf shall not wither” (by this He made an allusion to the resurrection); “and 
whatsoever he shall do shall prosper with him.” Such He wishes us to be, that we may be blessed. Again, 
showing the opposite scale of the balance of justice, He says, “But not so the ungodly—not so; but as the 
dust which the wind sweeps away from the face of the earth.” By showing the punishment of sinners, and 
their easy dispersion, and carrying off by the wind, the Instructor dissuades from crime by means of 
punishment; and by holding up the merited penalty, shows the benignity of His beneficence in the most 
skilful way, in order that we may possess and enjoy its blessings. He invites us to knowledge also, when 
He says by Jeremiah, “Hadst thou walked in the way of God, thou wouldst have dwelt for ever in peace;” 
for, exhibiting there the reward of knowledge, He calls the wise to the love of it. And, granting pardon to 
him who has erred, He says, “Turn, turn, as a grape-gatherer to his basket.” Do you see the goodness of 
justice, in that it counsels to repentance? And still further, by Jeremiah, He enlightens in the truth those 
who have erred. “Thus saith the Lord, Stand in the ways, and look, and ask for the eternal paths of the 
Lord, what is the good path, and walk in it, and ye shall find purification for your souls.” And in order to 
promote our salvation, He leads us to repentance. Wherefore He says, “If thou repent, the Lord will purify 
thy heart, and the heart of thy seed.” We might have adduced, as supporters on this question, the 
philosophers who say that only the perfect man is worthy of praise, and the bad man of blame. But since 
some slander beatitude, as neither itself taking any trouble, nor giving any to any one else, thus not 
understanding its love to man; on their account, and on account of those who do not associate justice with 
goodness, the following remarks are added. For it were a legitimate inference to say, that rebuke and 
censure are suitable to men, since they say that all men are bad; but God alone is wise, from whom 
cometh wisdom, and alone perfect, and therefore alone worthy of praise. But I do not employ such 
language. I say, then, that praise or blame, or whatever resembles praise or blame, are medicines most 
essential of all to men. Some are ill to cure, and, like iron, are wrought into shape with fire, and hammer, 
and anvil, that is, with threatening, and reproof, and chastisement; while others, cleaving to faith itself, as 
self-taught, and as acting of their own free-will, grow by praise:— 


“For virtue that is praised 

Grows like a tree.” 

And comprehending this, as it seems to me, the Samian Pythagoras gives the injunction:— 
“When you have done base things, rebuke yourself; 

But when you have done good things, be glad.” 


Chiding is also called admonishing; and the etymology of admonishing (nouthetesis) is (nou 
enthematismos) putting of understanding into one; so that rebuking is bringing one to one’s senses. 


But there are myriads of injunctions to be found, whose aim is the attainment of what is good, and the 
avoidance of what is evil. “For there is no peace to the wicked, saith the Lord.” Wherefore by Solomon He 
commands the children to beware: “My son, let not sinners deceive thee, and go not after their ways; and 
go not, if they entice thee, saying, Come with us, share with us in innocent blood, and let us hide unjustly 
the righteous man in the earth; let us put him out of sight, all alive as he is into Hades.” This is 
accordingly likewise a prediction concerning the Lord’s passion. And by Ezekiel, the life supplies 
commandments: “The soul that sinneth shall die; but he that doeth righteousness shall be righteous. He 
eateth not upon the mountains, and hath not set his eyes on the devices of the house of Israel, and will not 
defile his neighbour’s wife, and will not approach to a woman in her separation, and will not oppress a 
man, and will restore the debtor’s pledge, and will not take plunder: he will give his bread to the hungry, 
and clothe the naked. His money he will not give on usury, and will not take interest; and he will turn 


away his hand from wrong, and will execute righteous judgment between a man and his neighbour. He 
has walked in my statutes, and kept my judgments to do them. This is a righteous man. He shall surely 
live, saith the Lord.” These words contain a description of the conduct of Christians, a notable exhortation 
to the blessed life, which is the reward of a life of goodness—everlasting life. 


CHAPTER XI 


THAT THE WORD INSTRUCTED BY THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS 


The mode of His love and His instruction we have shown as we could. Wherefore He Himself, declaring 
Himself very beautifully, likened Himself to a grain of mustard-seed; and pointed out the spirituality of the 
word that is sown, and the productiveness of its nature, and the magnificence and conspicuousness of the 
power of the word; and besides, intimated that the pungency and the purifying virtue of punishment are 
profitable on account of its sharpness. By the little grain, as it is figuratively called, He bestows salvation 
on all humanity abundantly. Honey, being very sweet, generates bile, as goodness begets contempt, which 
is the cause of sinning. But mustard lessens bile, that is, anger, and stops inflammation, that is, pride. 
From which Word springs the true health of the soul, and its eternal happy temperament (eukrasia). 


Accordingly, of old He instructed by Moses, and then by the prophets. Moses, too, was a prophet. For the 
law is the training of refractory children. “Having feasted to the full,” accordingly, it is said, “they rose up 
to play;” senseless repletion with victuals being called chortasma (fodder), not broma (food). And when, 
having senselessly filled themselves, they senselessly played; on that account the law was given them, and 
terror ensued for the prevention of transgressions and for the promotion of right actions, securing 
attention, and so winning to obedience to the true Instructor, being one and the same Word, and reducing 
to conformity with the urgent demands of the law. For Paul says that it was given to be a “schoolmaster to 
bring us to Christ.” So that from this it is clear, that one alone, true, good, just, in the image and likeness 
of the Father, His Son Jesus, the Word of God, is our Instructor; to whom God hath entrusted us, as an 
affectionate father commits his children to a worthy tutor, expressly charging us, “This is my beloved Son: 
hear Him.” The divine Instructor is trustworthy, adorned as He is with three of the fairest ornament”— 
knowledge, benevolence, and authority of utterance;—with knowledge, for He is the paternal wisdom: “All 
Wisdom is from the Lord, and with Him for evermore;”—with authority of utterance, for He is God and 
Creator: “For all things were made by Him, and without Him was not anything made;”—and with 
benevolence, for He alone gave Himself a sacrifice for us: “For the good Shepherd giveth His life for the 
sheep;” and He has so given it. Now, benevolence is nothing but wishing to do good to one’s neighbour for 
his sake. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE INSTRUCTOR CHARACTERIZED BY THE SEVERITY AND BENIGNITY OF PATERNAL AFFECTION 


Having now accomplished those things, it were a fitting sequel that our instructor Jesus should draw for 
us the model of the true life, and train humanity in Christ. 


Nor is the cast and character of the life He enjoins very formidable; nor is it made altogether easy by 
reason of His benignity. He enjoins His commands, and at the same time gives them such a character that 
they may be accomplished. 


The view I take is, that He Himself formed man of the dust, and regenerated him by water; and made him 
grow by his Spirit; and trained him by His word to adoption and salvation, directing him by sacred 
precepts; in order that, transforming earth-born man into a holy and heavenly being by His advent, He 
might fulfil to the utmost that divine utterance, “Let Us make man in Our own image and likeness.” And, 
in truth, Christ became the perfect realization of what God spake; and the rest of humanity is conceived 
as being created merely in His image. 


But let us, O children of the good Father—nurslings of the good Instructor—fulfil the Father’s will, listen 
to the Word, and take on the impress of the truly saving life of our Saviour; and meditating on the 
heavenly mode of life according to which we have been deified, let us anoint ourselves with the perennial 
immortal bloom of gladness—that ointment of sweet fragrance—having a clear example of immortality in 
the walk and conversation of the Lord; and following the footsteps of God, to whom alone it belongs to 
consider, and whose care it is to see to, the way and manner in which the life of men may be made more 
healthy. Besides, He makes preparation for a self-sufficing mode of life, for simplicity, and for girding up 
our loins, and for free and unimpeded readiness of our journey; in order to the attainment of an eternity of 
beatitude, teaching each one of us to be his own storehouse. For He says, “Take no anxious thought for to- 
morrow,” meaning that the man who has devoted himself to Christ ought to be sufficient to himself, and 
servant to himself, and moreover lead a life which provides for each day by itself. For it is not in war, but 
in peace, that we are trained. War needs great preparation, and luxury craves profusion; but peace and 
love, simple and quiet sisters, require no arms nor excessive preparation. The Word is their sustenance. 


Our superintendence in instruction and discipline is the office of the Word, from whom we learn frugality 


and humility, and all that pertains to love of truth, love of man, and love of excellence. And so, in a word, 
being assimilated to God by a participation in moral excellence, we must not retrograde into carelessness 
and sloth. But labour, and faint not. Thou shalt be what thou dost not hope, and canst not conjecture. And 
as there is one mode of training for philosophers, another for orators, and another for athletes; so is there 
a generous disposition, suitable to the choice that is set upon moral loveliness, resulting from the training 
of Christ. And in the case of those who have been trained according to this influence, their gait in walking, 
their sitting at table, their food, their sleep, their going to bed, their regimen, and the rest of their mode 
of life, acquire a superior dignity. For such a training as is pursued by the Word is not overstrained, but is 
of the right tension. Thus, therefore, the Word has been called also the Saviour, seeing He has found out 
for men those rational medicines which produce vigour of the senses and salvation; and devotes Himself 
to watching for the favourable moment, reproving evil, exposing the causes of evil affections, and striking 
at the roots of irrational lusts, pointing out what we ought to abstain from, and supplying all the antidotes 
of salvation to those who are diseased. For the greatest and most regal work of God is the salvation of 
humanity. The sick are vexed at a physician, who gives no advice bearing on their restoration to health. 
But how shall we not acknowledge the highest gratitude to the divine Instructor, who is not silent, who 
omits not those threatenings that point towards destruction, but discloses them, and cuts off the impulses 
that tend to them; and who indoctrinates in those counsels which result in the true way of living? We must 
confess, therefore, the deepest obligations to Him. For what else do we say is incumbent on the rational 
creature—I mean man—than the contemplation of the Divine? I say, too, that it is requisite to contemplate 
human nature, and to live as the truth directs, and to admire the Instructor and His injunctions, as 
suitable and harmonious to each other. According to which image also we ought, conforming ourselves to 
the Instructor, and making the word and our deeds agree, to live a real life. 


CHAPTER XIII 
VIRTUE RATIONAL, SIN IRRATIONAL 


Everything that is contrary to right reason is sin. Accordingly, therefore, the philosophers think fit to 
define the most generic passions thus: lust, as desire disobedient to reason; fear, as weakness disobedient 
to reason; pleasure, as an elation of the spirit disobedient to reason. If, then, disobedience in reference to 
reason is the generating cause of sin, how shall we escape the conclusion, that obedience to reason—the 
Word—which we call faith, will of necessity be the efficacious cause of duty? For virtue itself is a state of 
the soul rendered harmonious by reason in respect to the whole life. Nay, to crown all, philosophy itself is 
pronounced to be the cultivation of right reason; so that, necessarily, whatever is done through error of 
reason is transgression, and is rightly called, (hamartema) sin. Since, then, the first man sinned and 
disobeyed God, it is said, “And man became like to the beasts:” being rightly regarded as irrational, he is 
likened to the beasts. Whence Wisdom says: “The horse for covering; the libidinous and the adulturer is 
become like to an irrational beast.” Wherefore also it is added: “He neighs, whoever may be sitting on 
him.” The man, it is meant, no longer speaks; for he who transgresses against reason is no longer rational, 
but an irrational animal, given up to lusts by which he is ridden (as a horse by his rider). 


But that which is done right, in obedience to reason, the followers of the Stoics call prosekon and 
kathekon, that is, incumbent and fitting. What is fitting is incumbent. And obedience is founded on 
commands. And these being, as they are, the same as counsel—having truth for their aim, train up to the 
ultimate goal of aspiration, which is conceived of as the end (telos). And the end of piety is eternal rest in 
God. And the beginning of eternity is our end. The right operation of piety perfects duty by works; 
whence, according to just reasoning, duties consist in actions, not in sayings. And Christian conduct is the 
operation of the rational soul in accordance with a correct judgment and aspiration after the truth, which 
attains its destined end through the body, the soul’s consort and ally. Virtue is a will in conformity to God 
and Christ in life, rightly adjusted to life everlasting. For the life of Christians, in which we are now 
trained, is a system of reasonable actions—that is, of those things taught by the Word—an unfailing 
energy which we have called faith. The system is the commandments of the Lord, which, being divine 
statutes and spiritual counsels, have been written for ourselves, being adapted for ourselves and our 
neighbours. Moreover, they turn back on us, as the ball rebounds on him that throws it by the 
repercussion. Whence also duties are essential for divine discipline, as being enjoined by God, and 
furnished for our salvation. And since, of those things which are necessary, some relate only to life here, 
and others, which relate to the blessed life yonder, wing us for flight hence; so, in an analogous manner, of 
duties, some are ordained with reference to life, others for the blessed life. The commandments issued 
with respect to natural life are published to the multitude; but those that are suited for living well, and 
from which eternal life springs, we have to consider, as in a sketch, as we read them out of the Scriptures. 


Book II 


CHAPTER I 


ON EATING 


Keeping, then, to our aim, and selecting the Scriptures which bear on the usefulness of training for life, 
we must now compendiously describe what the man who is called a Christian ought to be during the 
whole of his life. We must accordingly begin with ourselves, and how we ought to regulate ourselves. We 
have therefore, preserving a due regard to the symmetry of this work, to say how each of us ought to 
conduct himself in respect to his body, or rather how to regulate the body itself. For whenever any one, 
who has been brought away by the Word from external things, and from attention to the body itself to the 
mind, acquires a clear view of what happens according to nature in man, he will know that he is not to be 
earnestly occupied about external things, but about what is proper and peculiar to man—to purge the eye 
of the soul, and to sanctify also his flesh. For he that is clean rid of those things which constitute him still 
dust, what else has he more serviceable than himself for walking in the way which leads to the 
comprehension of God. 


Some men, in truth, live that they may eat, as the irrational creatures, “whose life is their belly, and 
nothing else.” But the Instructor enjoins us to eat that we may live. For neither is food our business, nor is 
pleasure our aim; but both are on account of our life here, which the Word is training up to immortality. 
Wherefore also there is discrimination to be employed in reference to food. And it is to be simple, truly 
plain, suiting precisely simple and artless children—as ministering to life, not to luxury. And the life to 
which it conduces consists of two things—health and strength; to which plainness of fare is most suitable, 
being conducive both to digestion and lightness of body, from which come growth, and health, and right 
strength, not strength that is wrong or dangerous and wretched, as is that of athletes produced by 
compulsory feeding. 


We must therefore reject different varieties, which engender various mischiefs, such as a depraved habit 
of body and disorders of the stomach, the taste being vitiated by an unhappy art—that of cookery, and the 
useless art of making pastry. For people dare to call by the name of food their dabbling in luxuries, which 
glides into mischievous pleasures. Antiphanes, the Delian physician, said that this variety of viands was 
the one cause of disease; there being people who dislike the truth, and through various absurd notions 
abjure moderation of diet, and put themselves to a world of trouble to procure dainties from beyond seas. 


For my part, I am sorry for this disease, while they are not ashamed to sing the praises of their delicacies, 
giving themselves great trouble to get lampreys in the Straits of Sicily, the eels of the Maeander, and the 
kids found in Melos, and the mullets in Sciathus, and the mussels of Pelorus, the oysters of Abydos, not 
omitting the sprats found in Lipara, and the Mantinican turnip; and furthermore, the beetroot that grows 
among the Ascraeans: they seek out the cockles of Methymna, the turbots of Attica, and the thrushes of 
Daphnis, and the reddish-brown dried figs, on account of which the ill-starred Persian marched into 
Greece with five hundred thousand men. Besides these, they purchase birds from Phasis, the Egyptian 
snipes, and the Median peafowl. Altering these by means of condiments, the gluttons gape for the sauces. 
“Whatever earth and the depths of the sea, and the unmeasured space of the air produce,” they cater for 
their gluttony. In their greed and solicitude, the gluttons seem absolutely to sweep the world with a drag- 
net to gratify their luxurious tastes. These gluttons, surrounded with the sound of hissing frying-pans, and 
wearing their whole life away at the pestle and mortar, cling to matter like fire. More than that, they 
emasculate plain food, namely bread, by straining off the nourishing part of the grain, so that the 
necessary part of food becomes matter of reproach to luxury. There is no limit to epicurism among men. 
For it has driven them to sweetmeats, and honey-cakes, and sugar-plums; inventing a multitude of 
desserts, hunting after all manner of dishes. A man like this seems to me to be all jaw, and nothing else. 
“Desire not,” says the Scripture, “rich men’s dainties;” for they belong to a false and base life. They 
partake of luxurious dishes, which a little after go to the dunghill. But we who seek the heavenly bread 
must rule the belly, which is beneath heaven, and much more the things which are agreeable to it, which 
“God shall destroy,” says the apostle, justly execrating gluttonous desires. For “meats are for the belly,” 
for on them depends this truly carnal and destructive life; whence some, speaking with unbridled tongue, 
dare to apply the name agape, to pitiful suppers, redolent of savour and sauces. Dishonouring the good 
and saving work of the Word, the consecrated agape, with pots and pouring of sauce; and by drink and 
delicacies and smoke desecrating that name, they are deceived in their idea, having expected that the 
promise of God might be bought with suppers. Gatherings for the sake of mirth, and such entertainments 
as are called by ourselves, we name rightly suppers, dinners, and banquets, after the example of the Lord. 
But such entertainments the Lord has not called agapae. He says accordingly somewhere, “When thou art 
called to a wedding, recline not on the highest couch; but when thou art called, fall into the lowest place;” 


and elsewhere, “When thou makest a dinner or a supper;” and again, “But when thou makest an 
entertainment, call the poor,” for whose sake chiefly a supper ought to be made. And further, “A certain 
man made a great supper, and called many.” But I perceive whence the specious appellation of suppers 
flowed: “from the gullets and furious love for suppers”—according to the comic poet. For, in truth, “to 
many, many things are on account of the supper.” For they have not yet learned that God has provided for 
His creature (man I mean) food and drink, for sustenance, not for pleasure; since the body derives no 
advantage from extravagance in viands. For, quite the contrary, those who use the most frugal fare are the 
strongest and the healthiest, and the noblest; as domestics are healthier and stronger than their masters, 
and husbandmen than the proprietors; and not only more robust, but wiser, as philosophers are wiser than 
rich men. For they have not buried the mind beneath food, nor deceived it with pleasures. But love 
(agape) is in truth celestial food, the banquet of reason. “It beareth all things, endureth all things, hopeth 
all things. Love never faileth.” “Blessed is he who shall eat bread in the kingdom of God.” But the hardest 
of all cases is for charity, which faileth not, to be cast from heaven above to the ground into the midst of 
sauces. And do you imagine that I am thinking of a supper that is to be done away with? “For if,” it is said, 
“T bestow all my goods, and have not love, I am nothing.” On this love alone depend the law and the Word; 
and if “thou shalt love the Lord thy God and thy neighbour,” this is the celestial festival in the heavens. 
But the earthly is called a supper, as has been shown from Scripture. For the supper is made for love, but 
the supper is not love (agape); only a proof of mutual and reciprocal kindly feeling. “Let not, then, your 
good be evil spoken of; for the kingdom of God is not meat and drink,” says the apostle, in order that the 
meal spoken of may not be conceived as ephemeral, “but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” He who eats of this meal, the best of all, shall possess the kingdom of God, fixing his regards here 
on the holy assembly of love, the heavenly Church. Love, then, is something pure and worthy of God, and 
its work is communication. “And the care of discipline is love,” as Wisdom says; “and love is the keeping of 
the law.” And these joys have an inspiration of love from the public nutriment, which accustoms to 
everlasting dainties. Love (agape), then, is not a supper. But let the entertainment depend on love. For it 
is said, “Let the children whom Thou hast loved, O Lord, learn that it is not the products of fruits that 
nourish man; but it is Thy word which preserves those who believe on Thee.” “For the righteous shall not 
live by bread.” But let our diet be light and digestible, and suitable for keeping awake, unmixed with 
diverse varieties. Nor is this a point which is beyond the sphere of discipline. For love is a good nurse for 
communication; having as its rich provision sufficiency, which, presiding over diet measured in due 
quantity, and treating the body in a healthful way, distributes something from its resources to those near 
us. But the diet which exceeds sufficiency injures a man, deteriorates his spirit, and renders his body 
prone to disease. Besides, those dainty tastes, which trouble themselves about rich dishes, drive to 
practices of ill-repute, daintiness, gluttony, greed, voracity, insatiability. Appropriate designations of such 
people as so indulge are flies, weasels, flatterers, gladiators, and the monstrous tribes of parasites—the 
one class surrendering reason, the other friendship, and the other life, for the gratification of the belly; 
crawling on their bellies, beasts in human shape after the image of their father, the voracious beast. 
People first called the abandoned asotous, and so appear to me to indicate their end, understanding them 
as those who are (asostous) unsaved, excluding the s. For those that are absorbed in pots, and exquisitely 
prepared niceties of condiments, are they not plainly abject, earth-born, leading an ephemeral kind of life, 
as if they were not to live [hereafter]? Those the Holy Spirit, by Isaiah, denounces as wretched, depriving 
them tacitly of the name of love (agape), since their feasting was not in accordance with the word. “But 
they made mirth, killing calves, and sacrificing sheep, saying, Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 
And that He reckons such luxury to be sin, is shown by what He adds, “And your sin shall not be forgiven 
you till you die,”—not conveying the idea that death, which deprives of sensation, is the forgiveness of sin, 
but meaning that death of salvation which is the recompense of sin. “Take no pleasure in abominable 
delicacies, says Wisdom. At this point, too, we have to advert to what are called things sacrificed to idols, 
in order to show how we are enjoined to abstain from them. Polluted and abominable those things seem to 
me, to the blood of which, fly 


“Souls from Erebus of inanimate corpses.” 


“For I would not that ye should have fellowship with demons,” says the apostle; since the food of those 
who are saved and those who perish is separate. We must therefore abstain from these viands not for fear 
(because there is no power in them); but on account of our conscience, which is holy, and out of 
detestation of the demons to which they are dedicated, are we to loathe them; and further, on account of 
the instability of those who regard many things in a way that makes them prone to fall, “whose 
conscience, being weak, is defiled: for meat commendeth us not to God.” “For it is not that which entereth 
in that defileth a man, but that which goeth out of his mouth.” The natural use of food is then indifferent. 
“For neither if we eat are we the better,” it is said, “nor if we eat not are we the worse.” But it is 
inconsistent with reason, for those that have been made worthy to share divine and spiritual food, to 
partake of the tables of demons. “Have we not power to eat and to drink,” says the apostle, “and to lead 
about wives”? But by keeping pleasures under command we prevent lusts. See, then, that this power of 
yours never “become a stumbling-block to the weak.” 


For it were not seemly that we, after the fashion of the rich man’s son in the Gospel, should, as prodigals, 
abuse the Father’s gifts; but we should use them, without undue attachment to them, as having command 
over ourselves. For we are enjoined to reign and rule over meats, not to be slaves to them. It is an 
admirable thing, therefore, to raise our eyes aloft to what is true, to depend on that divine food above, and 


to satiate ourselves with the exhaustless contemplation of that which truly exists, and so taste of the only 
sure and pure delight. For such is the agape, which, the food that comes from Christ shows that we ought 
to partake of. But totally irrational, futile, and not human is it for those that are of the earth, fattening 
themselves like cattle, to feed themselves up for death; looking downwards on the earth, and bending ever 
over tables; leading a life of gluttony; burying all the good of existence here in a life that by and by will 
end; courting voracity alone, in respect to which cooks are held in higher esteem than husbandmen. For 
we do not abolish social intercourse, but look with suspicion on the snares of custom, and regard them as 
a calamity. Wherefore daintiness is to be shunned, and we are to partake of few and necessary things. 
“And if one of the unbelievers call us to a feast, and we determine to go” (for it is a good thing not to mix 
with the dissolute), the apostle bids us “eat what is set before us, asking no questions for conscience 
sake.” Similarly he has enjoined to purchase “what is sold in the shambles,” without curious questioning. 


We are not, then, to abstain wholly from various kinds of food, but only are not to be taken up about them. 
We are to partake of what is set before us, as becomes a Christian, out of respect to him who has invited 
us, by a harmless and moderate participation in the social meeting; regarding the sumptuousness of what 
is put on the table as a matter of indifference, despising the dainties, as after a little destined to perish. 
“Let him who eateth, not despise him who eateth not; and let him who eateth not, not judge him who 
eateth.” And a little way on he explains the reason of the command, when he says, “He that eateth, eateth 
to the Lord, and giveth God thanks; and he that eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God 
thanks.” So that the right food is thanksgiving. And he who gives thanks does not occupy his time in 
pleasures. And if we would persuade any of our fellow-guests to virtue, we are all the more on this 
account to abstain from those dainty dishes; and so exhibit ourselves as a bright pattern of virtue, such as 
we ourselves have in Christ. “For if any of such meats make a brother to stumble, I shall not eat it as long 
as the world lasts,” says he, “that I may not make my brother stumble.” I gain the man by a little self- 
restraint. “Have we not power to eat and to drink?” And “we know”—he says the truth—”that an idol is 
nothing in the world; but we have only one true God, of whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus. But,” he 
says, “through thy knowledge thy weak brother perishes, for whom Christ died; and they that wound the 
conscience of the weak brethren sin against Christ.” Thus the apostle, in his solicitude for us, 
discriminates in the case of entertainments, saying, that “if any one called a brother be found a fornicator, 
or an adulterer, or an idolater, with such an one not to eat;” neither in discourse or food are we to join, 
looking with suspicion on the pollution thence proceeding, as on the tables of the demons. “It is good, 
then, neither to eat flesh nor to drink wine,” as both he and the Pythagoreans acknowledge. For this is 
rather characteristic of a beast; and the fumes arising from them being dense, darken the soul. If one 
partakes of them, he does not sin. Only let him partake temperately, not dependent on them, nor gaping 
after fine fare. For a voice will whisper to him, saying, “Destroy not the work of God for the sake of food.” 
For it is the mark of a silly mind to be amazed and stupefied at what is presented at vulgar banquets, after 
the rich fare which is in the Word; and much sillier to make one’s eyes the slaves of the delicacies, so that 
one’s greed is, so to speak, carried round by the servants. And how foolish for people to raise themselves 
on the couches, all but pitching their faces into the dishes, stretching out from the couch as from a nest, 
according to the common saying, “that they may catch the wandering steam by breathing it in!” And how 
senseless, to besmear their hands with the condiments, and to be constantly reaching to the sauce, 
cramming themselves immoderately and shamelessly, not like people tasting, but ravenously seizing! For 
you may see such people, liker swine or dogs for gluttony than men, in such a hurry to feed themselves 
full, that both jaws are stuffed out at once, the veins about the face raised, and besides, the perspiration 
running all over, as they are tightened with their insatiable greed, and panting with their excess; the food 
pushed with unsocial eagerness into their stomach, as if they were stowing away their victuals for 
provision for a journey, not for digestion. Excess, which in all things is an evil, is very highly reprehensible 
in the matter of food. Gluttony, called opsophagia, is nothing but excess in the use of relishes (opson); and 
laimargia is insanity with respect to the gullet; and gastrimargia is excess with respect to food—insanity 
in reference to the belly, as the name implies; for margos is a madman. The apostle, checking those that 
transgress in their conduct at entertainments, says: “For every one taketh beforehand in eating his own 
supper; and one is hungry, and another drunken. Have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? Or despise ye 
the church of God, and shame those who have not?” And among those who have, they, who eat 
shamelessly and are insatiable, shame themselves. And both act badly; the one by paining those who have 
not, the other by exposing their own greed in the presence of those who have. Necessarily, therefore, 
against those who have cast off shame and unsparingly abuse meals, the insatiable to whom nothing is 
sufficient, the apostle, in continuation, again breaks forth in a voice of displeasure: “So that, my brethren, 
when ye come together to eat, wait for one another. And if any one is hungry, let him eat at home, that ye 
come not together to condemnation.” 


From all slavish habits and excess we must abstain, and touch what is set before us in a decorous way; 
keeping the hand and couch and chin free of stains; preserving the grace of the countenance undisturbed, 
and committing no indecorum in the act of swallowing; but stretching out the hand at intervals in an 
orderly manner. We must guard against speaking anything while eating: for the voice becomes 
disagreeable and inarticulate when it is confined by full jaws; and the tongue, pressed by the food and 
impeded in its natural energy, gives forth a compressed utterance. Nor is it suitable to eat and to drink 
simultaneously. For it is the very extreme of intemperance to confound the times whose uses are 
discordant. And “whether ye eat or drink, do all to the glory of God,” aiming after true frugality, which the 
Lord also seems to me to have hinted at when He blessed the loaves and the cooked fishes with which He 


feasted the disciples, introducing a beautiful example of simple food. That fish then which, at the 
command of the Lord, Peter caught, points to digestible and God-given and moderate food. And by those 
who rise from the water to the bait of righteousness, He admonishes us to take away luxury and avarice, 
as the coin from the fish; in order that He might displace vainglory; and by giving the stater to the tax- 
gatherers, and “rendering to Caesar the things which are Caesar’s,” might preserve “to God the things 
which are God’s.” The stater is capable of other explanations not unknown to us, but the present is not a 
suitable occasion for their treatment. Let the mention we make for our present purpose suffice, as it is not 
unsuitable to the flowers of the Word; and we have often done this, drawing to the urgent point of the 
question the most beneficial fountain, in order to water those who have been planted by the Word. “For if 
it is lawful for me to partake of all things, yet all things are not expedient.” For those that do all that is 
lawful, quickly fall into doing what is unlawful. And just as righteousness is not attained by avarice, nor 
temperance by excess; so neither is the regimen of a Christian formed by indulgence; for the table of truth 
is far from lascivious dainties. For though it was chiefly for men’s sake that all things were made, yet it is 
not good to use all things, nor at all times. For the occasion, and the time, and the mode, and the 
intention, materially turn the balance with reference to what is useful, in the view of one who is rightly 
instructed; and this is suitable, and has influence in putting a stop to a life of gluttony, which wealth is 
prone to choose, not that wealth which sees clearly, but that abundance which makes a man blind with 
reference to gluttony. No one is poor as regards necessaries, and a man is never overlooked. For there is 
one God who feeds the fowls and the fishes, and, in a word, the irrational creatures; and not one thing 
whatever is wanting to them, though “they take no thought for their food.” And we are better than they, 
being their lords, and more closely allied to God, as being wiser; and we were made, not that we might eat 
and drink, but that we might devote ourselves to the knowledge of God. “For the just man who eats is 
satisfied in his soul, but the belly of the wicked shall want,” filled with the appetites of insatiable gluttony. 
Now lavish expense is adapted not for enjoyment alone, but also for social communication. Wherefore we 
must guard against those articles of food which persuade us to eat when we are not hungry, bewitching 
the appetite. For is there not within a temperate simplicity a wholesome variety of eatables? Bulbs, olives, 
certain herbs, milk, cheese, fruits, all kinds of cooked food without sauces; and if flesh is wanted, let roast 
rather than boiled be set down. Have you anything to eat here? said the Lord to the disciples after the 
resurrection; and they, as taught by Him to practice frugality, “gave Him a piece of broiled fish;” and 
having eaten before them, says Luke, He spoke to them what He spoke. And in addition to these, it is not 
to be overlooked that those who feed according to the Word are not debarred from dainties in the shape of 
honey-combs. For of articles of food, those are the most suitable which are fit for immediate use without 
fire, since they are readiest; and second to these are those which are simplest, as we said before. But 
those who bend around inflammatory tables, nourishing their own diseases, are ruled by a most lickerish 
demon, whom I shall not blush to call the Belly-demon, and the worst and most abandoned of demons. He 
is therefore exactly like the one who is called the Ventriloquist-demon. It is far better to be happy than to 
have a demon dwelling with us. And happiness is found in the practice of virtue. Accordingly, the apostle 
Matthew partook of seeds, and nuts, and vegetables, without flesh. And John, who carried temperance to 
the extreme, “ate locusts and wild honey.” Peter abstained from swine; “but a trance fell on him,” as is 
written in the Acts of the Apostles, “and he saw heaven opened, and a vessel let down on the earth by the 
four corners, and all the four-looted beasts and creeping things of the earth and the fowls of heaven in it; 
and there came a voice to him, Rise, and slay, and eat. And Peter said, Not so, Lord, for I have never eaten 
what is common or unclean. And the voice came again to him the second time, What God hath cleansed, 
call not thou common.” The use of them is accordingly indifferent to us. “For not what entereth into the 
mouth defileth the man,” but the vain opinion respecting uncleanness. For God, when He created man, 
said, “All things shall be to you for meat.” “And herbs, with love, are better than a calf with fraud.” This 
well reminds us of what was said above, that herbs are not love, but that our meals are to be taken with 
love; and in these the medium state is good. In all things, indeed, this is the case, and not least in the 
preparation made for feasting, since the extremes are dangerous, and middle courses good. And to be in 
no want of necessaries is the medium. For the desires which are in accordance with nature are bounded 
by sufficiency. The Jews had frugality enjoined on them by the law in the most systematic manner. For the 
Instructor, by Moses, deprived them of the use of innumerable things, adding reasons—the spiritual ones 
hidden; the carnal ones apparent, to which indeed they have trusted; in the case of some animals, because 
they did not part the hoof, and others because they did not ruminate their food, and others because alone 
of aquatic animals they were devoid of scales; so that altogether but a few were left appropriate for their 
food. And of those that he permitted them to touch, he prohibited such as had died, or were offered to 
idols, or had been strangled; for to touch these was unlawful. For since it is impossible for those who use 
dainties to abstain from partaking of them, he appointed the opposite mode of life, till he should break 
down the propensity to indulgence arising from habit. Pleasure has often produced in men harm and pain; 
and full feeding begets in the soul uneasiness, and forgetfulness, and foolishness. And they say that the 
bodies of children, when shooting up to their height, are made to grow right by deficiency in nourishment. 
For then the spirit, which pervades the body in order to its growth, is not checked by abundance of food 
obstructing the freedom of its course. Whence that truth-seeking philosopher Plato, fanning the spark of 
the Hebrew philosophy when condemning a life of luxury, says: “On my coming hither, the life which is 
here called happy, full of Italian and Syracusan tables, pleased me not by any means, [consisting as it did] 
in being filled twice a day, and never sleeping by night alone, and whatever other accessories attend the 
mode of life. For not one man under heaven, if brought up from his youth in such practices, will ever turn 
out a wise man, with however admirable a natural genius he may be endowed.” For Plato was not 


unacquainted with David, who “placed the sacred ark in his city in the midst of the tabernacle;” and 
bidding all his subjects rejoice “before the Lord, divided to the whole host of Israel, man and woman, to 
each a loaf of bread, and baked bread, and a cake from the frying-pan.” 


This was the sufficient sustenance of the Israelites. But that of the Gentiles was over-abundant. No one 
who uses it will ever study to become temperate, burying as he does his mind in his belly, very like the fish 
called ass, which, Aristotle says, alone of all creatures has its heart in its stomach. This fish Epicharmus 
the comic poet calls “monster-paunch.” 


Such are the men who believe in their belly, “whose God is their belly, whose glory is in their shame, who 
mind earthly things.” To them the apostle predicted no good when he said, “whose end is destruction.” 


CHAPTER II 
ON DRINKING 


“Use a little wine,” says the apostle to Timothy, who drank water, “for thy stomach’s sake;” most properly 
applying its aid as a strengthening tonic suitable to a sickly body enfeebled with watery humours; and 
specifying “a little,” lest the remedy should, on account of its quantity, unobserved, create the necessity of 
other treatment. 


The natural, temperate, and necessary beverage, therefore, for the thirsty is water. This was the simple 
drink of sobriety, which, flowing from the smitten rock, was supplied by the Lord to the ancient Hebrews. 
It was most requisite that in their wanderings they should be temperate. 


Afterwards the sacred vine produced the prophetic cluster. This was a sign to them, when trained from 
wandering to their rest; representing the great cluster the Word, bruised for us. For the blood of the 
grape—that is, the Word—desired to be mixed with water, as His blood is mingled with salvation. 


And the blood of the Lord is twofold. For there is the blood of His flesh, by which we are redeemed from 
corruption; and the spiritual, that by which we are anointed. And to drink the blood of Jesus, is to become 
partaker of the Lord’s immortality; the Spirit being the energetic principle of the Word, as blood is of 
flesh. 


Accordingly, as wine is blended with water, so is the Spirit with man. And the one, the mixture of wine and 
water, nourishes to faith; while the other, the Spirit, conducts to immortality. 


And the mixture of both—of the water and of the Word—is called Eucharist, renowned and glorious grace; 
and they who by faith partake of it are sanctified both in body and soul. For the divine mixture, man, the 
Father’s will has mystically compounded by the Spirit and the Word. For, in truth, the spirit is joined to the 
soul, which is inspired by it; and the flesh, by reason of which the Word became flesh, to the Word. 


I therefore admire those who have adopted an austere life, and who are fond of water, the medicine of 
temperance, and flee as far as possible from wine, shunning it as they would the danger of fire. It is 
proper, therefore, that boys and girls should keep as much as possible away from this medicine. For it is 
not right to pour into the burning season of life the hottest of all liquids—wine—adding, as it were, fire to 
fire. For hence wild impulses and burning lusts and fiery habits are kindled; and young men inflamed from 
within become prone to the indulgence of vicious propensities; so that signs of injury appear in their body, 
the members of lust coming to maturity sooner than they ought. The breasts and organs of generation, 
inflamed with wine, expand and swell in a shameful way, already exhibiting beforehand the image of 
fornication; and the body compels the wound of the soul to inflame, and shameless pulsations follow 
abundance, inciting the man of correct behaviour to transgression; and hence the voluptuousness of youth 
overpasses the bounds of modesty. And we must, as far as possible, try to quench the impulses of youth by 
removing the Bacchic fuel of the threatened danger; and by pouring the antidote to the inflammation, so 
keep down the burning soul, and keep in the swelling members, and allay the agitation of lust when it is 
already in commotion. And in the case of grown-up people, let those with whom it agrees sometimes 
partake of dinner, tasting bread only, and let them abstain wholly from drink; in order that their 
superfluous moisture may be absorbed and drunk up by the eating of dry food. For constant spitting and 
wiping off perspiration, and hastening to evacuations, is the sign of excess, from the immoderate use of 
liquids supplied in excessive quantity to the body. And if thirst come on, let the appetite be satisfied with a 
little water. For it is not proper that water should be supplied in too great profusion; in order that the food 
may not be drowned, but ground down in order to digestion; and this takes place when the victuals are 
collected into a mass, and only a small portion is evacuated. 


And, besides, it suits divine studies not to be heavy with wine. “For unmixed wine is far from compelling a 
man to be wise, much less temperate,” according to the comic poet. But towards evening, about supper- 
time, wine may be used, when we are no longer engaged in more serious readings. Then also the air 
becomes colder than it is during the day; so that the failing natural warmth requires to be nourished by 
the introduction of heat. But even then it must only be a little wine that is to be used; for we must not go 
on to intemperate potations. Those who are already advanced in life may partake more cheerfully of the 


draught, to warm by the harmless medicine of the vine the chill of age, which the decay of time has 
produced. For old men’s passions are not, for the most part, stirred to such agitation as to drive them to 
the shipwreck of drunkenness. For being moored by reason and time, as by anchors, they stand with 
greater ease the storm of passions which rushes down from intemperance. They also may be permitted to 
indulge in pleasantry at feasts. But to them also let the limit of their potations be the point up to which 
they keep their reason unwavering, their memory active, and their body unmoved and unshaken by wine. 
People in such a state are called by those who are skilful in these matters, acrothorakes. It is well, 
therefore, to leave off betimes, for fear of tripping. 


One Artorius, in his book On Long Life (for so I remember), thinks that drink should be taken only till the 
food be moistened, that we may attain to a longer life. It is fitting, then, that some apply wine by way of 
physic, for the sake of health alone, and others for purposes of relaxation and enjoyment. For first wine 
makes the man who has drunk it more benignant than before, more agreeable to his boon companions, 
kinder to his domestics, and more pleasant to his friends. But when intoxicated, he becomes violent 
instead. For wine being warm, and having sweet juices when duly mixed, dissolves the foul 
excrementitious matters by its warmth, and mixes the acrid and base humours with the agreeable scents. 


It has therefore been well said, “A joy of the soul and heart was wine created from the beginning, when 
drunk in moderate sufficiency.” And it is best to mix the wine with as much water as possible, and not to 
have recourse to it as to water, and so get enervated to drunkenness, and not pour it in as water from love 
of wine. For both are works of God; and so the mixture of both, of water and of wine, conduces together to 
health, because life consists of what is necessary and of what is useful. With water, then, which is the 
necessary of life, and to be used in abundance, there is also to be mixed the useful. 


By an immoderate quantity of wine the tongue is impeded; the lips are relaxed; the eyes roll wildly, the 
sight, as it were, swimming through the quantity of moisture; and compelled to deceive, they think that 
everything is revolving round them, and cannot count distant objects as single. “And, in truth, methinks I 
see two suns,” said the Theban old man in his cups. For the sight, being disturbed by the heat of the wine, 
frequently fancies the substance of one object to be manifold. And there is no difference between moving 
the eye or the object seen. For both have the same effect on the sight, which, on account of the 
fluctuation, cannot accurately obtain a perception of the object. And the feet are carried from beneath the 
man as by a flood, and hiccuping and vomiting and maudlin nonsense follow; “for every intoxicated man,” 
according to the tragedy,— 


“Ts conquered by anger, and empty of sense, 
And likes to pour forth much silly speech; 
And is wont to hear unwillingly, 

What evil words he with his will hath said.” 


And before tragedy, Wisdom cried, “Much wine drunk abounds in irritation and all manner of mistakes.” 
Wherefore most people say that you ought to relax over your cups, and postpone serious business till 
morning. I however think that then especially ought reason to be introduced to mix in the feast, to act the 
part of director (paedagogue) to wine-drinking, lest conviviality imperceptibly degenerate to drunkenness. 
For as no sensible man ever thinks it requisite to shut his eyes before going to sleep, so neither can any 
one rightly wish reason to be absent from the festive board, or can well study to lull it asleep till business 
is begun. But the Word can never quit those who belong to Him, not even if we are asleep; for He ought to 
be invited even to our sleep. For perfect wisdom, which is knowledge of things divine and human, which 
comprehends all that relates to the oversight of the flock of men, becomes, in reference to life, art; and so, 
while we live, is constantly, with us, always accomplishing its own proper work, the product of which is a 
good life. 


But the miserable wretches who expel temperance from conviviality, think excess in drinking to be the 
happiest life; and their life is nothing but revel, debauchery, baths, excess, urinals, idleness, drink. You 
may see some of them, half-drunk, staggering, with crowns round their necks like wine jars, vomiting 
drink on one another in the name of good fellowship; and others, full of the effects of their debauch, dirty, 
pale in the face, livid, and still above yesterday’s bout pouring another bout to last till next morning. It is 
well, my friends, it is well to make our acquaintance with this picture at the greatest possible distance 
from it, and to frame ourselves to what is better, dreading lest we also become a like spectacle and 
laughing-stock to others. 


It has been appropriately said, “As the furnace proverb the steel blade in the process of dipping, so wine 
proveth the heart of the haughty.” A debauch is the immoderate use of wine, intoxication the disorder that 
results from such use; crapulousness (kraipale) is the discomfort and nausea that follow a debauch; so 
called from the head shaking (kara pallein). 


Such a life as this (if life it must be called, which is spent in idleness, in agitation about voluptuous 
indulgences, and in the hallucinations of debauchery) the divine Wisdom looks on with contempt, and 


commands her children, “Be not a wine-bibber, nor spend your money in the purchase of flesh; for every 
drunkard and fornicator shall come to beggary, and every sluggard shall be clothed in tatters and rags.” 
For every one that is not awake to wisdom, but is steeped in wine, is a sluggard. “And the drunkard,” he 
says, “shall be clothed in rags, and be ashamed of his drunkenness in the presence of onlookers.” For the 
wounds of the sinner are the rents of the garment of the flesh, the holes made by lusts, through which the 
shame of the soul within is seen—namely sin, by reason of which it will not be easy to save the garment, 
that has been torn away all round, that has rotted away in many lusts, and has been rent asunder from 
salvation. 


So he adds these most monitory words. “Who has woes, who has clamour, who has contentions, who has 
disgusting babblings, who has unavailing remorse?” You see, in all his raggedness, the lover of wine, who 
despises the Word Himself, and has abandoned and given himself to drunkenness. You see what 
threatening Scripture has pronounced against him. And to its threatening it adds again: “Whose are red 
eyes? Those, is it not, who tarry long at their wine, and hunt out the places where drinking goes on?” 
Here he shows the lover of drink to be already dead to the Word, by the mention of the bloodshot eyes,—a 
mark which appears on corpses, announcing to him death in the Lord. For forgetfulness of the things 
which tend to true life turns the scale towards destruction. With reason therefore, the Instructor, in His 
solicitude for our salvation, forbids us, “Drink not wine to drunkenness.” Wherefore? you will ask. 
Because, says He, “thy mouth will then speak perverse things, and thou liest down as in the heart of the 
sea, and as the steersman of a ship in the midst of huge billows.” Hence, too, poetry comes to our help, 
and says:— 


“Let wine which has strength equal to fire come to men. 

Then will it agitate them, as the north or south wind agitates the Libyan waves.” 
And further:— 

“Wine wandering in speech shows all secrets. 

Soul-deceiving wine is the ruin of those who drink it.” 

And so on. 


You see the danger of shipwreck. The heart is drowned in much drink. The excess of drunkenness is 
compared to the danger of the sea, in which when the body has once been sunken like a ship, it descends 
to the depths of turpitude, overwhelmed in the mighty billows of wine; and the helmsman, the human 
mind, is tossed about on the surge of drunkenness, which swells aloft; and buried in the trough of the sea, 
is blinded by the darkness of the tempest, having drifted away from the haven of truth, till, dashing on the 
rocks beneath the sea, it perishes, driven by itself into voluptuous indulgences. 


With reason, therefore, the apostle enjoins, “Be not drunk with wine, in which there is much excess;” by 
the term excess (asotia) intimating the inconsistence of drunkenness with salvation (to asoston). For if He 
made water wine at the marriage, He did not give permission to get drunk. He gave life to the watery 
element of the meaning of the law, filling with His blood the doer of it who is of Adam, that is, the whole 
world; supplying piety with drink from the vine of truth, the mixture of the old law and of the new word, in 
order to the fulfilment of the predestined time. The Scripture, accordingly, has named wine the symbol of 
the sacred blood; but reproving the base tippling with the dregs of wine, it says: “Intemperate is wine, and 
insolent is drunkenness.” It is agreeable, therefore, to right reason, to drink on account of the cold of 
winter, till the numbness is dispelled from those who are subject to feel it; and on other occasions as a 
medicine for the intestines. For, as we are to use food to satisfy hunger, so also are we to use drink to 
satisfy thirst, taking the most careful precautions against a slip: “for the introduction of wine is perilous.” 
And thus shall our soul be pure, and dry, and luminous; and the soul itself is wisest and best when dry. 
And thus, too, is it fit for contemplation, and is not humid with the exhalations, that rise from wine, 
forming a mass like a cloud. We must not therefore trouble ourselves to procure Chian wine if it is absent, 
or Ariousian when it is not at hand. For thirst is a sensation of want, and craves means suitable for 
supplying the want, and not sumptuous liquor. Importations of wines from beyond seas are for an appetite 
enfeebled by excess, where the soul even before drunkenness is insane in its desires. For there are the 
fragrant Thasian wine, and the pleasant-breathing Lesbian, and a sweet Cretan wine, and sweet 
Syracusan wine, and Mendusian, an Egyptian wine, and the insular Naxian, the “highly perfumed and 
flavoured,” another wine of the land of Italy. These are many names. For the temperate drinker, one wine 
suffices, the product of the cultivation of the one God. For why should not the wine of their own country 
satisfy men’s desires, unless they were to import water also, like the foolish Persian kings? The Choaspes, 
a river of India so called, was that from which the best water for drinking—the Choaspian—was got. As 
wine, when taken, makes people lovers of it, so does water too. The Holy Spirit, uttering His voice by 
Amos, pronounces the rich to be wretched on account of their luxury: “Those that drink strained wine, and 
recline on an ivory couch,” he says; and what else similar he adds by way of reproach. 


Especial regard is to be paid to decency (as the myth represents Athene, whoever she was, out of regard 
to it, giving up the pleasure of the flute because of the unseemliness of the sight): so that we are to drink 


without contortions of the face, not greedily grasping the cup, nor before drinking making the eyes roll 
with unseemly motion; nor from intemperance are we to drain the cup at a draught; nor besprinkle the 
chin, nor splash the garments while gulping down all the liquor at once,—our face all but filling the bowl, 
and drowned in it. For the gurgling occasioned by the drink rushing with violence, and by its being drawn 
in with a great deal of breath, as if it were being poured into an earthenware vessel, while the throat 
makes a noise through the rapidity of ingurgitation, is a shameful and unseemly spectacle of 
intemperance. In addition to this, eagerness in drinking is a practice injurious to the partaker. Do not 
haste to mischief, my friend. Your drink is not being taken from you. It is given you, and waits you. Be not 
eager to burst, by draining it down with gaping throat. Your thirst is satiated, even if you drink slower, 
observing decorum, by taking the beverage in small portions, in an orderly way. For that which 
intemperance greedily seizes, is not taken away by taking time. 


“Be not mighty,” he says, “at wine; for wine has overcome many.” The Scythians, the Celts, the Iberians, 
and the Thracians, all of them warlike races, are greatly addicted to intoxication, and think that it is an 
honourable, happy pursuit to engage in. But we, the people of peace, feasting for lawful enjoyment, not to 
wantonness, drink sober cups of friendship, that our friendships may be shown in a way truly appropriate 
to the name. 


In what manner do you think the Lord drank when He became man for our sakes? As shamelessly as we? 
Was it not with decorum and propriety? Was it not deliberately? For rest assured, He Himself also partook 
of wine; for He, too, was man. And He blessed the wine, saying, “Take, drink: this is my blood”—the blood 
of the vine. He figuratively calls the Word “shed for many, for the remission of sins”—the holy stream of 
gladness. And that he who drinks ought to observe moderation, He clearly showed by what He taught at 
feasts. For He did not teach affected by wine. And that it was wine which was the thing blessed, He 
showed again, when He said to His disciples, “I will not drink of the fruit of this vine, till I drink it with 
you in the kingdom of my Father.” But that it was wine which was drunk by the Lord, He tells us again, 
when He spake concerning Himself, reproaching the Jews for their hardness of heart: “For the Son of 
man,” He says, “came, and they say, Behold a glutton and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans.” Let this be 
held fast by us against those that are called Encratites. 


But women, making a profession, forsooth, of aiming at the graceful, that their lips may not be rent apart 
by stretching them on broad drinking cups, and so widening the mouth, drinking in an unseemly way out 
of alabastra quite too narrow: in the mouth, throw back their heads and bare their necks indecently, as I 
think; and distending the throat in swallowing, gulp down the liquor as if to make bare all they can to 
their boon companions; and drawing hiccups like men, or rather like slaves, revel in luxurious riot. For 
nothing disgraceful is proper for man, who is endowed with reason; much less for woman to whom it 
brings modesty even to reflect of what nature she is. 


“An intoxicated woman is great wrath,” it is said, as if a drunken woman were the wrath of God. Why? 
“Because she will not conceal her shame.” For a woman is quickly drawn down to licentiousness, if she 
only set her choice on pleasures. And we have not prohibited drinking from alabastra; but we forbid 
studying to drink from them alone, as arrogant; counselling women to use with indifference what comes in 
the way, and cutting up by the roots the dangerous appetites that are in them. Let the rush of air, then, 
which regurgitates so as to produce hiccup, be emitted silently. 


But by no manner of means are women to be allotted to uncover and exhibit any part of their person, lest 
both fall,—the men by being excited to look, they by drawing on themselves the eyes of the men. 


But always must we conduct ourselves as in the Lord’s presence, lest He say to us, as the apostle in 
indignation said to the Corinthians, “When ye come together, this is not to eat the Lord’s supper.” 


To me, the star called by the mathematicians Acephalus (headless), which is numbered before the 
wandering star, his head resting on his breast, seems to be a type of the gluttonous, the voluptuous, and 
those that are prone to drunkenness. For in such the faculty of reasoning is not situated in the head, but 
among the intestinal appetites, enslaved to lust and anger. For just as Elpenor broke his neck through 
intoxication, so the brain, dizzied by drunkenness, falls down from above, with a great fall to the liver and 
the heart, that is, to voluptuousness and anger: as the sons of the poets say Hephaestus was hurled by 
Zeus from heaven to earth. “The trouble of sleeplessness, and bile, and cholic, are with an insatiable 
man,” it is said. 


Wherefore also Noah’s intoxication was recorded in writing, that, with the clear and written description of 
his transgression before us, we might guard with all our might against drunkenness. For which cause they 
who covered the shame of his drunkenness are blessed by the Lord. The Scripture accordingly, giving a 
most comprehensive compend, has expressed all in one word: “To an instructed man sufficiency is wine, 
and he will rest in his bed.” 


CHAPTER III 
ON COSTLY VESSELS 


And so the use of cups made of silver and gold, and of others inlaid with precious stones, is out of place, 
being only a deception of the vision. For if you pour any warm liquid into them, the vessels becoming hot, 
to touch them is painful. On the other hand, if you pour in what is cold, the material changes its quality, 
injuring the mixture, and the rich potion is hurtful. Away, then, with Thericleian cups and Antigonides, and 
Canthari, and goblets, and Lepastae, and the endless shapes of drinking vessels, and wine-coolers, and 
wine-pourers also. For, on the whole, gold and silver, both publicly and privately, are an invidious 
possession when they exceed what is necessary, seldom to be acquired, difficult to keep, and not adapted 
for use. The elaborate vanity, too, of vessels in glass chased, more apt to break on account of the art, 
teaching us to fear while we drink, is to be banished from our well-ordered constitution. And silver 
couches, and pans and vinegar-saucers, and trenchers and bowls; and besides these, vessels of silver and 
gold, some for serving food, and others for other uses which I am ashamed to name, of easily cleft cedar 
and thyine wood, and ebony, and tripods fashioned of ivory, and couches with silver feet and inlaid with 
ivory, and folding-doors of beds studded with gold and variegated with tortoise-shell, and bed-clothes of 
purple and other colours difficult to produce, proofs of tasteless luxury, cunning devices of envy and 
effeminacy,—are all to be relinquished, as having nothing whatever worth our pains. “For the time is 
short,” as says the apostle. This then remains that we do not make a ridiculous figure, as some are seen in 
the public spectacles outwardly anointed strikingly for imposing effect, but wretched within. Explaining 
this more clearly, he adds, “It remains that they that have wives be as though they had none, and they that 
buy as though they possessed not.” And if he speaks thus of marriage, in reference to which God says, 
“Multiply,” how do you not think that senseless display is by the Lord’s authority to be banished? 
Wherefore also the Lord says, “Sell what thou hast, and give to the poor; and come, follow me.” 


Follow God, stripped of arrogance, stripped of fading display, possessed of that which is thine, which is 
good, what alone cannot be taken away—faith towards God, confession towards Him who suffered, 
beneficence towards men, which is the most precious of possessions. For my part, I approve of Plato, who 
plainly lays it down as a law, that a man is not to labour for wealth of gold or silver, nor to possess a 
useless vessel which is not for some necessary purpose, and moderate; so that the same thing may serve 
for many purposes, and the possession of a variety of things may be done away with. Excellently, 
therefore, the Divine Scripture, addressing boasters and lovers of their own selves, says, “Where are the 
rulers of the nations, and the lords of the wild beasts of the earth, who sport among the birds of heaven, 
who treasured up silver and gold, in whom men trusted, and there was no end of their substance, who 
fashioned silver and gold, and were full of care? There is no finding of their works. They have vanished, 
and gone down to Hades.” Such is the reward of display. For though such of us as cultivate the soil need a 
mattock and plough, none of us will make a pickaxe of silver or a sickle of gold, but we employ the 
material which is serviceable for agriculture, not what is costly. What prevents those who are capable of 
considering what is similar from entertaining the same sentiments with respect to household utensils, of 
which let use, not expense, be the measure? For tell me, does the table-knife not cut unless it be studded 
with silver, and have its handle made of ivory? Or must we forge Indian steel in order to divide meat, as 
when we call for a weapon for the fight? What if the basin be of earthenware? will it not receive the dirt of 
the hands? or the footpan the dirt of the foot? Will the table that is fashioned with ivory feet be indignant 
at bearing a three-halfpenny loaf? Will the lamp not dispense light because it is the work of the potter, not 
of the goldsmith? I affirm that truckle-beds afford no worse repose than the ivory couch; and the goatskin 
coverlet being amply sufficient to spread on the bed, there is no need of purple or scarlet coverings. Yet to 
condemn, notwithstanding, frugality, through the stupidity of luxury, the author of mischief, what a 
prodigious error, what senseless conceit! See. The Lord ate from a common bowl, and made the disciples 
recline on the grass on the ground, and washed their feet, girded with a linen towel—He, the lowly- 
minded God, and Lord of the universe. He did not bring down a silver foot-bath from heaven. He asked to 
drink of the Samaritan woman, who drew the water from the well in an earthenware vessel, not seeking 
regal gold, but teaching us how to quench thirst easily. For He made use, not extravagance His aim. And 
He ate and drank at feasts, not digging metals from the earth, nor using vessels of gold and silver, that is, 
vessels exhaling the odour of rust—such fumes as the rust of smoking metal gives off. 


For in fine, in food, and clothes, and vessels, and everything else belonging to the house, I say 
comprehensively, that one must follow the institutions of the Christian man, as is serviceable and suitable 
to one’s person, age, pursuits, time of life. For it becomes those that are servants of one God, that their 
possessions and furniture should exhibit the tokens of one beautiful life; and that each individually should 
be seen in faith, which shows no difference, practising all other things which are conformable to this 
uniform mode of life, and harmonious with this one scheme. 


What we acquire without difficulty, and use with ease, we praise, keep easily, and communicate freely. The 
things which are useful are preferable, and consequently cheap things are better than dear. In fine, 
wealth, when not properly governed, is a stronghold of evil, about which many casting their eyes, they will 
never reach the kingdom of heaven, sick for the things of the world, and living proudly through luxury. But 
those who are in earnest about salvation must settle this beforehand in their mind, “that all that we 
possess is given to us for use, and use for sufficiency, which one may attain to by a few things.” For silly 
are they who, from greed, take delight in what they have hoarded up. “He that gathereth wages,” it is 
said, “gathereth into a bag with holes.” Such is he who gathers corn and shuts it up; and he who giveth to 
no one, becomes poorer. 


It is a farce, and a thing to make one laugh outright, for men to bring in silver urinals and crystal vases de 
nuit, as they usher in their counsellors, and for silly rich women to get gold receptacles for excrements 
made; so that being rich, they cannot even ease themselves except in superb way. I would that in their 
whole life they deemed gold fit for dung. 


But now love of money is found to be the stronghold of evil, which the apostle says “is the root of all evils, 
which, while some coveted, they have erred from the faith, and pierced themselves through with many 
SOITOWS.” 


But the best riches is poverty of desires; and the true magnanimity is not to be proud of wealth, but to 
despise it. Boasting about one’s plate is utterly base. For it is plainly wrong to care much about what any 
one who likes may buy from the market. But wisdom is not bought with coin of earth, nor is it sold in the 
market-place, but in heaven. And it is sold for true coin, the immortal Word, the regal gold. 


CHAPTER IV 
HOW TO CONDUCT OURSELVES AT FEASTS 


Let revelry keep away from our rational entertainments, and foolish vigils, too, that revel in intemperance. 
For revelry is an inebriating pipe, the chain of an amatory bridge, that is, of sorrow. And let love, and 
intoxication, and senseless passions, be removed from our choir. Burlesque singing is the boon companion 
of drunkenness. A night spent over drink invites drunkenness, rouses lust, and is audacious in deeds of 
shame. For if people occupy their time with pipes, and psalteries, and choirs, and dances, and Egyptian 
clapping of hands, and such disorderly frivolities, they become quite immodest and intractable, beat on 
cymbals and drums, and make a noise on instruments of delusion; for plainly such a banquet, as seems to 
me, is a theatre of drunkenness. For the apostle decrees that, “putting off the works of darkness, we 
should put on the armour of light, walking honestly as in the day, not spending our time in rioting and 
drunkenness, in chambering and wantonness.” Let the pipe be resigned to the shepherds, and the flute to 
the superstitious who are engrossed in idolatry. For, in truth, such instruments are to be banished from 
the temperate banquet, being more suitable to beasts than men, and the more irrational portion of 
mankind. For we have heard of stags being charmed by the pipe, and seduced by music into the toils, 
when hunted by the huntsmen. And when mares are being covered, a tune is played on the flute—a 
nuptial song, as it were. And every improper sight and sound, to speak in a word, and every shameful 
sensation of licentiousnes—which, in truth, is privation of sensation—must by all means be excluded; and 
we must be on our guard against whatever pleasure titillates eye and ear, and effeminates. For the various 
spells of the broken strains and plaintive numbers of the Carian muse corrupt men’s morals, drawing to 
perturbation of mind, by the licentious and mischievous art of music. 


The Spirit, distinguishing from such revelry the divine service, sings, “Praise Him with the sound of 
trumpet;” for with sound of trumpet He shall raise the dead. “Praise Him on the psaltery;” for the tongue 
is the psaltery of the Lord. “And praise Him on the lyre.” By the lyre is meant the mouth struck by the 
Spirit, as it were by a plectrum. “Praise with the timbrel and the dance,” refers to the Church meditating 
on the resurrection of the dead in the resounding skin. “Praise Him on the chords and organ.” Our body 
He calls an organ, and its nerves are the strings, by which it has received harmonious tension, and when 
struck by the Spirit, it gives forth human voices. “Praise Him on the clashing cymbals.” He calls the 
tongue the cymbal of the mouth, which resounds with the pulsation of the lips. Therefore He cried to 
humanity, “Let every breath praise the Lord,” because He cares for every breathing thing which He hath 
made. For man is truly a pacific instrument; while other instruments, if you investigate, you will find to be 
warlike, inflaming to lusts, or kindling up amours, or rousing wrath. 


In their wars, therefore, the Etruscans use the trumpet, the Arcadians the pipe, the Sicilians the pectides, 
the Cretans the lyre, the Lacedaemonians the flute, the Thracians the horn, the Egyptians the drum, and 
the Arabians the cymbal. The one instrument of peace, the Word alone by which we honour God, is what 
we employ. We no longer employ the ancient psaltery, and trumpet, and timbrel, and flute, which those 
expert in war and contemners of the fear of God were wont to make use of also in the choruses at their 
festive assemblies; that by such strains they might raise their dejected minds. But let our genial feeling in 
drinking be twofold, in accordance with the law. For “if thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” and then “thy 
neighbour,” let its first manifestation be towards God in thanksgiving and psalmody, and the second 
toward our neighbour in decorous fellowship. For says the apostle, “Let the Word of the Lord dwell in you 
richly.” And this Word suits and conforms Himself to seasons, to persons, to places. 


In the present instance He is a guest with us. For the apostle adds again, “Teaching and admonishing one 
another in all wisdom, in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your heart to 
God.” And again, “Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks 
to God and His Father.” This is our thankful revelry. And even if you wish to sing and play to the harp or 
lyre, there is no blame. Thou shalt imitate the righteous Hebrew king in his thanksgiving to God. “Rejoice 
in the Lord, ye righteous; praise is comely to the upright,” says the prophecy. “Confess to the Lord on the 
harp; play to Him on the psaltery of ten strings. Sing to Him a new song.” And does not the ten-stringed 
psaltery indicate the Word Jesus, who is manifested by the element of the decad? And as it is befitting, 


before partaking of food, that we should bless the Creator of all; so also in drinking it is suitable to praise 
Him on partaking of His creatures. For the psalm is a melodious and sober blessing. The apostle calls the 
psalm “a spiritual song.” 


Finally, before partaking of sleep, it is a sacred duty to give thanks to God, having enjoyed His grace and 
love, and so go straight to sleep. “And confess to Him in songs of the lips,” he says, “because in His 
command all His good pleasure is done, and there is no deficiency in His salvation.” 


Further, among the ancient Greeks, in their banquets over the brimming cups, a song was sung called a 
skolion, after the manner of the Hebrew psalms, all together raising the paean with the voice, and 
sometimes also taking turns in the song while they drank healths round; while those that were more 
musical than the rest sang to the lyre. But let amatory songs be banished far away, and let our songs be 
hymns to God. “Let them praise,” it is said, “His name in the dance, and let them play to Him on the 
timbrel and psaltery.” And what is the choir which plays? The Spirit will show thee: “Let His praise be in 
the congregation (church) of the saints; let them be joyful in their King.” And again he adds, “The Lord 
will take pleasure in His people.” For temperate harmonies are to be admitted; but we are to banish as far 
as possible from our robust mind those liquid harmonies, which, through pernicious arts in the 
modulations of tones, train to effeminacy and scurrility. But grave and modest strains say farewell to the 
turbulence of drunkenness. Chromatic harmonies are therefore to be abandoned to immodest revels, and 
to florid and meretricious music. 


CHAPTER V 
ON LAUGHTER 


People who are imitators of ludicrous sensations, or rather of such as deserve derision, are to be driven 
from our polity. 


For since all forms of speech flow from mind and manners, ludicrous expressions could not be uttered, did 
they not proceed from ludicrous practices. For the saying, “It is not a good tree which produces corrupt 
fruit, nor a corrupt tree which produces good fruit,” is to be applied in this case. For speech is the fruit of 
the mind. If, then, wags are to be ejected from our society, we ourselves must by no manner of means be 
allowed to stir up laughter. For it were absurd to be found imitators of things of which we are prohibited 
to be listeners; and still more absurd for a man to set about making himself a laughing-stock, that is, the 
butt of insult and derision. For if we could not endure to make a ridiculous figure, such as we see some do 
in processions, how could we with any propriety bear to have the inner man made a ridiculous figure of, 
and that to one’s face? Wherefore we ought never of our own accord to assume a ludicrous character. And 
how, then, can we devote ourselves to being and appearing ridiculous in our conversation, thereby 
travestying speech, which is the most precious of all human endowments? It is therefore disgraceful to set 
one’s self to do this; since the conversation of wags of this description is not fit for our ears, inasmuch as 
by the very expressions used it familiarizes us with shameful actions. 


Pleasantry is allowable, not waggery. Besides, even laughter must be kept in check; for when given vent to 
in the right manner it indicates orderliness, but when it issues differently it shows a want of restraint. 


For, in a word, whatever things are natural to men we must not eradicate from them, but rather impose on 
them limits and suitable times. For man is not to laugh on all occasions because he is a laughing animal, 
any more than the horse neighs on all occasions because he is a neighing animal. But as rational beings, 
we are to regulate ourselves suitably, harmoniously relaxing the austerity and over-tension of our serious 
pursuits, not inharmoniously breaking them up altogether. 


For the seemly relaxation of the countenance in a harmonious manner—as of a musical instrument—is 
called a smile. So also is laughter on the face of well-regulated men termed. But the discordant relaxation 
of countenance in the case of women is called a giggle, and is meretricious laughter; in the case of men, a 
guffaw, and is savage and insulting laughter. “A fool raises his voice in laughter,” says the Scripture; but a 
clever man smiles almost imperceptibly. The clever man in this case he calls wise, inasmuch as he is 
differently affected from the fool. But, on the other hand, one needs not be gloomy, only grave. For I 
certainly prefer a man to smile who has a stern countenance than the reverse; for so his laughter will be 
less apt to become the object of ridicule. 


Smiling even requires to be made the subject of discipline. If it is at what is disgraceful, we ought to blush 
rather than smile, lest we seem to take pleasure in it by sympathy; if at what is painful, it is fitting to look 
sad rather than to seem pleased. For to do the former is a sign of rational human thought; the other infers 
suspicion of cruelty. 


We are not to laugh perpetually, for that is going beyond bounds; nor in the presence of elderly persons, 
or others worthy of respect, unless they indulge in pleasantry for our amusement. Nor are we to laugh 
before all and sundry, nor in every place, nor to every one, nor about everything. For to children and 
women especially laughter is the cause of slipping into scandal. And even to appear stern serves to keep 
those about us at their distance. For gravity can ward off the approaches of licentiousness by a mere look. 


All senseless people, to speak in a word, wine 
“Commands both to laugh luxuriously and to dance,” 


changing effeminate manners to softness. We must consider, too, how consequently freedom of speech 
leads impropriety on to filthy speaking. 


“And he uttered a word which had been better unsaid.” 


Especially, therefore, in liquor crafty men’s characters are wont to be seen through, stripped as they are 
of their mask through the caitiff licence of intoxication, through which reason, weighed down in the soul 
itself by drunkenness, is lulled to sleep, and unruly passions are roused, which overmaster the feebleness 
of the mind. 


CHAPTER VI 
ON FILTHY SPEAKING 


From filthy speaking we ourselves must entirely abstain, and stop the mouths of those who practice it by 
stern looks and averting the face, and by what we call making a mock of one: often also by a harsher 
mode of speech. “For what proceedeth out of the mouth,” He says, “defileth a man,”—shows him to be 
unclean, and heathenish, and untrained, and licentious, and not select, and proper, and honourable, and 
temperate. 


And as a similar rule holds with regard to hearing and seeing in the case of what is obscene, the divine 
Instructor, following the same course with both, arrays those children who are engaged in the struggle in 
words of modesty, as ear-guards, so that the pulsation of fornication may not penetrate to the bruising of 
the soul; and He directs the eyes to the sight of what is honourable, saying that it is better to make a slip 
with the feet than with the eyes. This filthy speaking the apostle beats off, saying, “Let no corrupt 
communication proceed out of your mouth, but what is good.” And again, “As becometh saints, let not 
filthiness be named among you, nor foolish talking, nor jesting, which things are not seemly, but rather 
giving of thanks.” And if “he that calls his brother a fool be in danger of the judgment,” what shall we 
pronounce regarding him who speaks what is foolish? Is it not written respecting such: “Whosoever shall 
speak an idle word, shall give an account to the Lord in the day of judgment?” And again, “By thy speech 
thou shalt be justified,” He says, “and by thy speech thou shalt be condemned.” What, then, are the 
salutary ear-guards, and what the regulations for slippery eyes? Conversations with the righteous, 
preoccupying and forearming the ears against those that would lead away from the truth. 


“Evil communications corrupt good manners,” 


says Poetry. More nobly the apostle says, “Be haters of the evil; cleave to the good.” For he who associates 
with the saints shall be sanctified. From shameful things addressed to the ears, and words and sights, we 
must entirely abstain. And much more must we keep pure from shameful deeds: on the one hand, from 
exhibiting and exposing parts of the body which we ought not; and on the other, from beholding what is 
forbidden. For the modest son could not bear to look on the shameful exposure of the righteous man; and 
modesty covered what intoxication exposed—the spectacle of the transgression of ignorance. No less 
ought we to keep pure from calumnious reports, to which the ears of those who have believed in Christ 
ought to be inaccessible. 


It is on this account, as appears to me, that the Instructor does not permit us to give utterance to aught 
unseemly, fortifying us at an early stage against licentiousness. For He is admirable always at cutting out 
the roots of sins, such as, “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” by “Thou shalt not lust.” For adultery is the 
fruit of lust, which is the evil root. And so likewise also in this instance the Instructor censures licence in 
names, and thus cuts off the licentious intercourse of excess. For licence in names produces the desire of 
being indecorous in conduct; and the observance of modesty in names is a training in resistance to 
lasciviousness. We have shown in a more exhaustive treatise, that neither in the names nor in the 
members to which appellations not in common use are applied, is there the designation of what is really 
obscene. 


For neither are knee and leg, and such other members, nor are the names applied to them, and the 
activity put forth by them, obscene. And even the pudenda are to be regarded as objects suggestive of 
modesty, not shame. It is their unlawful activity that is shameful, and deserving ignominy, and reproach, 
and punishment. For the only thing that is in reality shameful is wickedness, and what is done through it. 
In accordance with these remarks, conversation about deeds of wickedness is appropriately termed filthy 
[shameful] speaking, as talk about adultery and paederasty and the like. Frivolous prating, too, is to be 
put to silence. “For,” it is said, “in much speaking thou shalt not escape sin.” “Sins of the tongue, 
therefore, shall be punished.” “There is he who is silent, and is found wise; and there is he that is hated 
for much speech.” But still more, the prater makes himself the object of disgust. “For he that multiplieth 
speech abominates his own soul.” 


CHAPTER VII 
DIRECTIONS FOR THOSE WHO LIVE TOGETHER 


Let us keep away from us jibing, the originator of insult, from which strifes and contentions and enmities 
burst forth. Insult, we have said, is the servant of drunkenness. A man is judged, not from his deeds alone, 
but from his words. “In a banquet,” it is said, “reprove not thy neighbour, nor say to him a word of 
reproach.” For if we are enjoined especially to associate with saints, it is a sin to jibe at a saint: “For from 
the mouth of the foolish,” says the Scripture, “is a staff of insult,”—-meaning by staff the prop of insult, on 
which insult leans and rests. Whence I admire the apostle, who, in reference to this, exhorts us not to 
utter “scurrilous nor unsuitable words.” For if the assemblies at festivals take place on account of 
affection, and the end of a banquet is friendliness towards those who meet, and meat and drink 
accompany affection, how should not conversation be conducted in a rational manner, and puzzling people 
with questions be avoided from affection? For if we meet together for the purpose of increasing our good- 
will to each other, why should we stir up enmity by jibing? It is better to be silent than to contradict, and 
thereby add sin to ignorance. “Blessed,” in truth, “is the man who has not made a slip with his mouth, and 
has not been pierced by the pain of sin;” or has repented of what he has said amiss, or has spoken so as to 
wound no one. On the whole, let young men and young women altogether keep away from such festivals, 
that they may not make a slip in respect to what is unsuitable. For things to which their ears are 
unaccustomed, and unseemly sights, inflame the mind, while faith within them is still wavering; and the 
instability of their age conspires to make them easily carried away by lust. Sometimes also they are the 
cause of others stumbling, by displaying the dangerous charms of their time of life. For Wisdom appears 
to enjoin well: “Sit not at all with a married woman, and recline not on the elbow with her;” that is, do not 
sup nor eat with her frequently. Wherefore he adds, “And do not join company with her in wine, lest thy 
heart incline to her, and by thy blood slide to ruin.” For the licence of intoxication is dangerous, and prone 
to deflower. And he names “a married woman,” because the danger is greater to him who attempts to 
break the connubial bond. 


But if any necessity arises, commanding the presence of married women, let them be well clothed— 
without by raiment, within by modesty. But as for such as are unmarried, it is the extremest scandal for 
them to be present at a banquet of men, especially men under the influence of wine. And let the men, 
fixing their eyes on the couch, and leaning without moving on their elbows, be present with their ears 
alone; and if they sit, let them not have their feet crossed, nor place one thigh on another, nor apply the 
hand to the chin. For it is vulgar not to bear one’s self without support, and consequently a fault in a 
young man. And perpetually moving and changing one’s position is a sign of frivolousness. It is the part of 
a temperate man also, in eating and drinking, to take a small portion, and deliberately, not eagerly, both at 
the beginning and during the courses, and to leave off betimes, and so show his indifference. “Eat,” it is 
said, “like a man what is set before you. Be the first to stop for the sake of regimen; and, if seated in the 
midst of several people, do not stretch out your hand before them.” You must never rush forward under 
the influence of gluttony; nor must you, though desirous, reach out your hand till some time, inasmuch as 
by greed one shows an uncontrolled appetite. Nor are you, in the midst of the repast, to exhibit yourselves 
hugging your food like wild beasts; nor helping yourselves to too much sauce, for man is not by nature a 
sauce-consumer, but a bread-eater. A temperate man, too, must rise before the general company, and 
retire quietly from the banquet. “For at the time for rising,” it is said, “be not the last; haste home.” The 
twelve, having called together the multitude of the disciples, said, “It is not meet for us to leave the word 
of God and serve tables.” If they avoided this, much more did they shun gluttony. And the apostles 
themselves, writing to the brethren at Antioch, and in Syria and Cilicia, said: “It seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you no other burden than these necessary things, to abstain from things 
offered to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and from fornication, from which, if you keep 
yourselves, ye shall do well.” But we must guard against drunkenness as against hemlock; for both drag 
down to death. We must also check excessive laughter and immoderate tears. For often people under the 
influence of wine, after laughing immoderately, then are, I know not how, by some impulse of intoxication 
moved to tears; for both effiminacy and violence are discordant with the word. And elderly people, looking 
on the young as children, may, though but very rarely, be playful with them, joking with them to train 
them in good behaviour. For example, before a bashful and silent youth, one might by way of pleasantry 
speak thus: “This son of mine (I mean one who is silent) is perpetually talking.” For a joke such as this 
enhances the youth’s modesty, by showing the good qualities that belong to him playfully, by censure of 
the bad quantities, which do not. For this device is instructive, confirming as it does what is present by 
what is not present. Such, certainly, is the intention of him who says that a water-drinker and a sober man 
gets intoxicated and drunk. But if there are those who like to jest at people, we must be silent, and 
dispense with superfluous words like full cups. For such sport is dangerous. “The mouth of the impetuous 
approaches to contrition.” “Thou shalt not receive a foolish report, nor shall thou agree with an unjust 
person to be an unjust witness,” neither in calumnies nor in injurious speeches, much less evil practices. I 
also should think it right to impose a limit on the speech of rightly regulated persons, who are impelled to 
speak to one who maintains a conversation with them. “For silence is the excellence of women, and the 
safe prize of the young; but good speech is characteristic of experienced, mature age. Speak, old man, at 
a banquet, for it is becoming to you. But speak without embarrassment, and with accuracy of knowledge. 
Youth, Wisdom also commands thee. Speak, if you must, with hesitation, on being twice asked; sum up 
your discourse in a few words.” But let both speakers regulate their discourse according to just 


proportion. For loudness of utterance is most insane; while an inaudible utterance is characteristic of a 
senseless man, for people will not hear: the one is the mark of pusillanimity, the other of arrogance. Let 
contentiousness in words, for the sake of a useless triumph, be banished; for our aim is to be free from 
perturbation. Such is the meaning of the phrase, “Peace to thee.” Answer not a word before you hear. An 
enervated voice is the sign of effeminacy. But modulation in the voice is characteristic of a wise man, who 
keeps his utterance from loudness, from drawling, from rapidity, from prolixity. For we ought not to speak 
long or much, nor ought we to speak frivolously. Nor must we converse rapidly and rashly. For the voice 
itself, so to speak, ought to receive its just dues; and those who are vociferous and clamorous ought to be 
silenced. For this reason, the wise Ulysses chastised Thersites with stripes:— 


“Only Thersites, with unmeasured words, 

Of which he had good store, to rate the chiefs, 
Not over-seemly, but wherewith he thought 

To move the crowd to laughter, brawled aloud.” 


“For dreadful in his destruction is a loquacious man.” And it is with triflers as with old shoes: all the rest 
is worn away by evil; the tongue only is left for destruction. Wherefore Wisdom gives these most useful 
exhortations: “Do not talk trifles in the multitude of the elders.” Further, eradicating frivolousness, 
beginning with God, it lays down the law for our regulation somewhat thus: “Do not repeat your words in 
your prayer.” Chirruping and whistling, and sounds made through the fingers, by which domestics are 
called, being irrational signs, are to be given up by rational men. Frequent spitting, too, and violent 
clearing of the throat, and wiping one’s nose at an entertainment, are to be shunned. For respect is 
assuredly to be had to the guests, lest they turn in disgust from such filthiness, which argues want of 
restraint. For we are not to copy oxen and asses, whose manger and dunghill are together. For many wipe 
their noses and spit even whilst supping. 


If any one is attacked with sneezing, just as in the case of hiccup, he must not startle those near him with 
the explosion, and so give proof of his bad breeding; but the hiccup is to be quietly transmitted with the 
expiration of the breath, the mouth being composed becomingly, and not gaping and yawning like the 
tragic masks. So the disturbance of hiccup may be avoided by making the respirations gently; for thus the 
threatening symptoms of the ball of wind will be dissipated in the most seemly way, by managing its 
egress so as also to conceal anything which the air forcibly expelled may bring up with it. To wish to add 
to the noises, instead of diminishing them, is the sign of arrogance and disorderliness. Those, too, who 
scrape their teeth, bleeding the wounds, are disagreeable to themselves and detestable to their 
neighbours. Scratching the ears and the irritation of sneezing are swinish itchings, and attend unbridled 
fornication. Both shameful sights and shameful conversation about them are to be shunned. Let the look 
be steady, and the turning and movement of the neck, and the motions of the hands in conversation, be 
decorous. In a word, the Christian is characterized by composure, tranquillity, calmness, and peace. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ON THE USE OF OINTMENTS AND CROWNS 


The use of crowns and ointments is not necessary for us; for it impels to pleasures and indulgences, 
especially on the approach of night. I know that the woman brought to the sacred supper “an alabaster 
box of ointment,” and anointed the feet of the Lord, and refreshed Him; and I know that the ancient kings 
of the Hebrews were crowned with gold and precious stones. But the woman not having yet received the 
Word (for she was still a sinner), honoured the Lord with what she thought the most precious thing in her 
possession—the ointment; and with the ornament of her person, with her hair, she wiped off the 
superfluous ointment, while she expended on the Lord tears of repentance: “wherefore her sins are 
forgiven.” 


This may be a symbol of the Lord’s teaching, and of His suffering. For the feet anointed with fragrant 
ointment mean divine instruction travelling with renown to the ends of the earth. “For their sound hath 
gone forth to the ends of the earth.” And if I seem not to insist too much, the feet of the Lord which were 
anointed are the apostles, having, according to prophecy, received the fragrant unction of the Holy Ghost. 
Those, therefore, who travelled over the world and preached the Gospel, are figuratively called the feet of 
the Lord, of whom also the Holy Spirit foretells in the psalm, “Let us adore at the place where His feet 
stood,” that is, where the apostles, His feet, arrived; since, preached by them, He came to the ends of the 
earth. And tears are repentance; and the loosened hair proclaimed deliverance from the love of finery, and 
the affliction in patience which, on account of the Lord, attends preaching, the old vainglory being done 
away with by reason of the new faith. 


Besides, it shows the Lord’s passion, if you understand it mystically thus: the oil (elaion) is the Lord 
Himself, from whom comes the mercy (eleos) which reaches us. But the ointment, which is adulterated oil, 
is the traitor Judas, by whom the Lord was anointed on the feet, being released from His sojourn in the 
world. For the dead are anointed. And the tears are we repentant sinners, who have believed in Him, and 


to whom He has forgiven our sins. And the dishevelled hair is mourning Jerusalem, the deserted, for 
whom the prophetic lamentations were uttered. The Lord Himself shall teach us that Judas the deceitful is 
meant: “He that dippeth with Me in the dish, the same shall betray Me.” You see the treacherous guest, 
and this same Judas betrayed the Master with a kiss. For he was a hypocrite, giving a treacherous kiss, in 
imitation of another hypocrite of old. And He reproves that people respecting whom it was said, “This 
people honour Me with their lips; but their heart is far from Me.” It is not improbable, therefore, that by 
the oil He means that disciple to whom was shown mercy, and by the tainted and poisoned oil the traitor. 


This was, then, what the anointed feet prophesied—the treason of Judas, when the Lord went to His 
passion. And the Saviour Himself washing the feet of the disciples, and despatching them to do good 
deeds, pointed out their pilgrimage for the benefit of the nations, making them beforehand fair and pure 
by His power. Then the ointment breathed on them its fragrance, and the work of sweet savour reaching 
to all was proclaimed; for the passion of the Lord has filled us with sweet fragrance, and the Hebrews 
with guilt. This the apostle most clearly showed, when he said, “thanks be to God, who always makes us to 
triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest the savour of His knowledge by us in every place. For we are to 
God a sweet savour of the Lord, in them that are saved, and them that are lost; to one a savour of death 
unto death, to the other a savour of life unto life.” And the kings of the Jews using gold and precious 
stones and a variegated crown, the anointed ones wearing Christ symbolically on the head, were 
unconsciously adorned with the head of the Lord. The precious stone, or pearl, or emerald, points out the 
Word Himself. The gold, again, is the incorruptible Word, who admits not the poison of corruption. The 
Magi, accordingly, brought to Him on His birth, gold, the symbol of royalty. And this crown, after the 
image of the Lord, fades not as a flower. 


I know, too, the words of Aristippus the Cyrenian. Aristippus was a luxurious man. He asked an answer to 
a sophistical proposition in the following terms: “A horse anointed with ointment is not injured in his 
excellence as a horse, nor is a dog which has been anointed, in his excellence as a dog; no more is a man,” 
he added, and so finished. But the dog and horse take no account of the ointment, whilst in the case of 
those whose perceptions are more rational, applying girlish scents to their persons, its use is more 
censurable. Of these ointments there are endless varieties, such as the Brenthian, the Metallian, and the 
royal; the Plangonian and the Psagdian of Egypt. Simonides is not ashamed in Iambic lines to say,— 


“T was anointed with ointments and perfumes, 
And with nard.” 


For a merchant was present. They use, too, the unguent made from lilies, and that from the cypress. Nard 
is in high estimation with them, and the ointment prepared from roses and the others which women use 
besides, both moist and dry, scents for rubbing and for fumigating; for day by day their thoughts are 
directed to the gratification of insatiable desire, to the exhaustless variety of fragrance. Wherefore also 
they are redolent of an excessive luxuriousness. And they fumigate and sprinkle their clothes, their bed- 
clothes, and their houses. Luxury all but compels vessels for the meanest uses to smell of perfume. 


There are some who, annoyed at the attention bestowed on this, appear to me to be rightly so averse to 
perfumes on account of their rendering manhood effeminate, as to banish their compounders and vendors 
from well-regulated states, and banish, too, the dyers of flower-coloured wools. For it is not right that 
ensnaring garments and unguents should be admitted into the city of truth; but it is highly requisite for 
the men who belong to us to give forth the odour not of ointments, but of nobleness and goodness. And let 
woman breathe the odour of the true royal ointment, that of Christ, not of unguents and scented powders; 
and let her always be anointed with the ambrosial chrism of modesty, and find delight in the holy unguent, 
the Spirit. This ointment of pleasant fragrance Christ prepares for His disciples, compounding the 
ointment of celestial aromatic ingredients. 


Wherefore also the Lord Himself is anointed with an ointment, as is mentioned by David: “Wherefore God, 
thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows; myrrh, and stacte, and cassia from 
thy garments.” But let us not unconsciously abominate unguents, like vultures or like beetles (for these, 
they say, when smeared with ointment, die); and let a few unguents be selected by women, such as will 
not be overpowering to a husband. For excessive anointings with unguents savour of a funeral and not of 
connubial life. Yet oil itself is inimical to bees and insects; and some men it benefits, and some it summons 
to the fight; and those who were formerly friends, when anointed with it, it turns out to deadly combat. 


Ointment being smooth oil, do you not think that it is calculated to render noble manners effeminate? 
Certainly. And as we have abandoned luxury in taste, so certainly do we renounce voluptuousness in 
sights and odours; lest through the senses, as through unwatched doors, we unconsciously give access 
into the soul to that excess which we have driven away. If, then, we say that the Lord the great High Priest 
offers to God the incense of sweet fragrance, let us not imagine that this is a sacrifice and sweet 
fragrance of incense; but let us understand it to mean, that the Lord lays the acceptable offering of love, 
the spiritual fragrance, on the altar. 


To resume: oil itself suffices to lubricate the skin, and relax the nerves, and remove any heavy smell from 
the body, if we require oil for this purpose. But attention to sweet scents is a bait which draws us in to 


sensual lust. For the licentious man is led on every hand, both by his food, his bed, his conversation, by his 
eyes, his ears, his jaws, and by his nostrils too. As oxen are pulled by rings and ropes, so is the voluptuary 
by fumigations and unguents, and the sweet scents of crowns. But since we assign no place to pleasure 
which is linked to no use serviceable to life, come let us also distinguish here too, selecting what is useful. 
For there are sweet scents which neither make the head heavy nor provoke love, and are not redolent of 
embraces and licentious companionship, but, along with moderation, are salutary, nourishing the brain 
when labouring under indisposition, and strengthening the stomach. One must not therefore refrigerate 
himself with flowers when he wishes to supple his nerves. For their use is not wholly to be laid aside, but 
ointment is to be employed as a medicine and help in order to bring up the strength when enfeebled, and 
against catarrhs, and colds, and ennui, as the comic poet says:— 


“The nostrils are anointed; it being 
A most essential thing for health to fill the brain with good odours.” 


The rubbing of the feet also with the fatness of warming or cooling unguents is practiced on account of its 
beneficial effects; so consequently, in the case of those who are thus saturated, an attraction and flow take 
place from the head to the inferior members. But pleasure to which no utility attaches, induces the 
suspicion of meretricious habits, and is a drug provocative of the passions. Rubbing one’s self with 
ointment is entirely different from anointing one’s self with ointment. The former is effeminate, while 
anointing with ointment is in some cases beneficial. Aristippus the philosopher, accordingly, when 
anointed with ointment, said “that the wretched Cinoedi deserved to perish miserably for bringing the 
utility of ointment into bad repute.” “Honour the physician for his usefulness,” says the Scripture, “for the 
Most High made him; and the art of healing is of the Lord.” Then he adds, “And the compounder of 
unguents will make the mixture,” since unguents have been given manifestly for use, not for 
voluptuousness. For we are by no means to care for the exciting properties of unguents, but to choose 
what is useful in them, since God hath permitted the production of oil for the mitigation of men’s pains. 


And silly women, who dye their grey hair and anoint their locks, grow speedily greyer by the perfumes 
they use, which are of a drying nature. Wherefore also those that anoint themselves become drier, and the 
dryness makes them greyer. For if greyness is an exsiccation of the hair, or defect of heat, the dryness 
drinking up the moisture which is the natural nutriment of the hair, and making it grey, how can we any 
longer retain a liking for unguents, through which ladies, in trying to escape grey hair, become grey? And 
as dogs with fine sense of smell track the wild beasts by the scent, so also the temperate scent the 
licentious by the superfluous perfume of unguents. 


Such a use of crowns, also, has degenerated to scenes of revelry and intoxication. Do not encircle my head 
with a crown, for in the springtime it is delightful to while away the time on the dewy meads, while soft 
and many-coloured flowers are in bloom, and, like the bees, enjoy a natural and pure fragrance. But to 
adorn one’s self with “a crown woven from the fresh mead,” and wear it at home, were unfit for a man of 
temperance. For it is not suitable to fill the wanton hair with rose-leaves, or violets, or lilies, or other such 
flowers, stripping the sward of its flowers. For a crown encircling the head cools the hair, both on account 
of its moisture and its coolness. Accordingly, physicians, determining by physiology that the brain is cold, 
approve of anointing the breast and the points of the nostrils, so that the warm exhalation passing gently 
through, may salutarily warm the chill. A man ought not therefore to cool himself with flowers. Besides, 
those who crown themselves destroy the pleasure there is in flowers: for they enjoy neither the sight of 
them, since they wear the crown above their eyes; nor their fragrance, since they put the flowers away 
above the organs of respiration. For the fragrance ascending and exhaling naturally, the organ of 
respiration is left destitute of enjoyment, the fragrance being carried away. As beauty, so also the flower 
delights when looked at; and it is meet to glorify the Creator by the enjoyment of the sight of beautiful 
objects. The use of them is injurious, and passes swiftly away, avenged by remorse. Very soon their 
evanescence is proved; for both fade, both the flower and beauty. Further, whoever touches them is cooled 
by the former, inflamed by the latter. In one word, the enjoyment of them except by sight is a crime, and 
not luxury. It becomes us who truly follow the Scripture to enjoy ourselves temperately, as in Paradise. We 
must regard the woman’s crown to be her husband, and the husband’s crown to be marriage; and the 
flowers of marriage the children of both, which the divine husbandman plucks from meadows of flesh. 
“Children’s children are the crown of old men.” And the glory of children is their fathers, it is said; and 
our glory is the Father of all; and the crown of the whole church is Christ. As roots and plants, so also 
have flowers their individual properties, some beneficial, some injurious, some also dangerous. The ivy is 
cooling; nux emits a stupefying effluvium, as the etymology shows. The narcissus is a flower with a heavy 
odour; the name evinces this, and it induces a torpor (narken) in the nerves. And the effluvia of roses and 
violets being mildly cool, relieve and prevent headaches. But we who are not only not permitted to drink 
with others to intoxication, but not even to indulge in much wine, do not need the crocus or the flower of 
the cypress to lead us to an easy sleep. Many of them also, by their odours, warm the brain, which is 
naturally cold, volatilizing the effusions of the head. The rose is hence said to have received its name 
(rhodon) because it emits a copious stream (rheuma) of odour (odode). Wherefore also it quickly fades. 


But the use of crowns did not exist at all among the ancient Greeks; for neither the suitors nor the 
luxurious Phaeacians used them. But at the games there was at first the gift to the athletes; second, the 


rising up to applaud; third, the strewing with leaves; lastly, the crown, Greece after the Median war 
having given herself up to luxury. 


Those, then, who are trained by the Word are restrained from the use of crowns; and do not think that this 
Word, which has its seat in the brain, ought to be bound about, not because the crown is the symbol of the 
recklessness of revelry, but because it has been dedicated to idols. Sophocles accordingly called the 
narcissus “the ancient coronet of the great gods,” speaking of the earth-born divinities; and Sappho 
crowns the Muses with the rose:— 


“For thou dost not share in roses from Pieria.” 


They say, too, that Here delights in the lily, and Artemis in the myrtle. For if the flowers were made 
especially for man, and senseless people have taken them not for their own proper and grateful use, but 
have abused them to the thankless service of demons, we must keep from them for conscience sake. The 
crown is the symbol of untroubled tranquillity. For this reason they crown the dead, and idols, too, on the 
same account, by this fact giving testimony to their being dead. For revellers do not without crowns 
celebrate their orgies; and when once they are encircled with flowers, at last they are inflamed 
excessively. We must have no communion with demons. Nor must we crown the living image of God after 
the manner of dead idols. For the fair crown of amaranth is laid up for those who have lived well. This 
flower the earth is not able to bear; heaven alone is competent to produce it. Further, it were irrational in 
us, who have heard that the Lord was crowned with thorns, to crown ourselves with flowers, insulting 
thus the sacred passion of the Lord. For the Lord’s crown prophetically pointed to us, who once were 
barren, but are placed around Him through the Church of which He is the Head. But it is also a type of 
faith, of life in respect of the substance of the wood, of joy in respect of the appellation of crown, of 
danger in respect of the thorn, for there is no approaching to the Word without blood. But this platted 
crown fades, and the plait of perversity is untied, and the flower withers. For the glory of those who have 
not believed on the Lord fades. And they crowned Jesus raised aloft, testifying to their own ignorance. For 
being hard of heart, they understood not that this very thing, which they called the disgrace of the Lord, 
was a prophecy wisely uttered: “The Lord was not known by the people” which erred, which was not 
circumcised in understanding, whose darkness was not enlightened, which knew not God, denied the 
Lord, forfeited the place of the true Israel, persecuted God, hoped to reduce the Word to disgrace; and 
Him whom they crucified as a malefactor they crowned as a king. Wherefore the Man on whom they 
believed not, they shall know to be the loving God the Lord, the Just. Whom they provoked to show 
Himself to be the Lord, to Him when lifted up they bore witness, by encircling Him, who is exalted above 
every name, with the diadem of righteousness by the ever-blooming thorn. This diadem, being hostile to 
those who plot against Him, coerces them; and friendly to those who form the Church, defends them. This 
crown is the flower of those who have believed on the glorified One, but covers with blood and chastises 
those who have not believed. It is a symbol, too, of the Lord’s successful work, He having borne on His 
head, the princely part of His body, all our iniquities by which we were pierced. For He by His own 
passion rescued us from offences, and sins, and such like thorns; and having destroyed the devil, 
deservedly said in triumph, “O Death, where is thy sting?” And we eat grapes from thorns, and figs from 
thistles; while those to whom He stretched forth His hands—the disobedient and unfruitful people—He 
lacerates into wounds. I can also show you another mystic meaning in it. For when the Almighty Lord of 
the universe began to legislate by the Word, and wished His power to be manifested to Moses, a godlike 
vision of light that had assumed a shape was shown him in the burning bush (the bush is a thorny plant); 
but when the Word ended the giving of the law and His stay with men, the Lord was again mystically 
crowned with thorn. On His departure from this world to the place whence He came, He repeated the 
beginning of His old descent, in order that the Word beheld at first in the bush, and afterwards taken up 
crowned by the thorn, might show the whole to be the work of one power, He Himself being one, the Son 
of the Father, who is truly one, the beginning and the end of time. 


But I have made a digression from the paedagogic style of speech, and introduced the didactic. I return 
accordingly to my subject. 


To resume, then: we have showed that in the department of medicine, for healing, and sometimes also for 
moderate recreation, the delight derived from flowers, and the benefit derived from unguents and 
perfumes, are not to be overlooked. And if some say, What pleasure, then, is there in flowers to those that 
do not use them? let them know, then, that unguents are prepared from them, and are most useful. The 
Susinian ointment is made from various kinds of lilies; and it is warming, aperient, drawing, moistening, 
abstergent, subtle, antibilious, emollient. The Narcissinian is made from the narcissus, and is equally 
beneficial with the Susinian. The Myrsinian, made of myrtle and myrtle berries, is a styptic, stopping 
effusions from the body; and that from roses is refrigerating. For, in a word, these also were created for 
our use. “Hear me,” it is said, “and grow as a rose planted by the streams of waters, and give forth a 
sweet fragrance like frankincense, and bless the Lord for His works.” We should have much to say 
respecting them, were we to speak of flowers and odours as made for necessary purposes, and not for the 
excesses of luxury. And if a concession must be made, it is enough for people to enjoy the fragrance of 
flowers; but let them not crown themselves with them. For the Father takes great care of man, and gives 
to him alone His own art. The Scripture therefore says, “Water, and fire, and iron, and milk, and fine flour 
of wheat, and honey, the blood of the grape, and oil, and clothing,—all these things are for the good of the 


godly.” 
“Immortal amaranth, a flower which once 
In Paradise fast by the tree of life 


Began to bloom.” Paradise Lost, iii. 352.] 


CHAPTER IX 
ON SLEEP 


How, in due course, we are to go to sleep, in remembrance of the precepts of temperance, we must now 
say. For after the repast, having given thanks to God for our participation in our enjoyments, and for the 
[happy] passing of the day, our talk must be turned to sleep. Magnificence of bed-clothes, gold- 
embroidered carpets, and smooth carpets worked with gold, and long fine robes of purple, and costly 
fleecy cloaks, and manufactured rugs of purple, and mantles of thick pile, and couches softer than sleep, 
are to be banished. 


For, besides the reproach of voluptuousness, sleeping on downy feathers is injurious, when our bodies fall 
down as into a yawning hollow, on account of the softness of the bedding. 


For they are not convenient for sleepers turning in them, on account of the bed rising into a hill on either 
side of the body. Nor are they suitable for the digestion of the food, but rather for burning it up, and so 
destroying the nutriment. But stretching one’s self on even couches, affording a kind of natural 
gymnasium for sleep, contributes to the digestion of the food. And those that can roll on other beds, 
having this, as it were, for a natural gymnasium for sleep, digest food more easily, and render themselves 
fitter for emergencies. Moreover, silver-footed couches argue great ostentation; and the ivory on beds, the 
body having left the soul, is not permissible for holy men, being a lazy contrivance for rest. 


We must not occupy our thoughts about these things, for the use of them is not forbidden to those who 
possess them; but solicitude about them is prohibited, for happiness is not to be found in them. On the 
other hand, it savours of cynic vanity for a man to act as Diomede,— 


“And he stretched himself under a wild bull’s hide,”— 
unless circumstances compel. 


Ulysses rectified the unevenness of the nuptial couch with a stone. Such frugality and self-help was 
practiced not by private individuals alone, but by the chiefs of the ancient Greeks. But why speak of 
these? Jacob slept on the ground, and a stone served him for a pillow; and then was he counted worthy to 
behold the vision—that was above man. And in conformity with reason, the bed which we use must be 
simple and frugal, and so constructed that, by avoiding the extremes [of too much indulgence and too 
much endurance], it may be comfortable: if it is warm, to protect us; if cold, to warm us. But let not the 
couch be elaborate, and let it have smooth feet; for elaborate turnings form occasionally paths for 
creeping things which twine themselves about the incisions of the work, and do not slip off. 


Especially is a moderate softness in the bed suitable for manhood; for sleep ought not to be for the total 
enervation of the body, but for its relaxation. Wherefore I say that it ought not to be allowed to come on us 
for the sake of indulgence, but in order to rest from action. We must therefore sleep so as to be easily 
awaked. For it is said, “Let your loins be girt about, and your lamps burning; and ye yourselves like to men 
that watch for their lord, that when he returns from the marriage, and comes and knocks, they may 
straightway open to him. Blessed are those servants whom the Lord, when He cometh, shall find 
watching.” For there is no use of a sleeping man, as there is not of a dead man. Wherefore we ought often 
to rise by night and bless God. For blessed are they who watch for Him, and so make themselves like the 
angels, whom we call “watchers.” But a man asleep is worth nothing, any more than if he were not alive. 


But he who has the light watches, “and darkness seizes not on him,” nor sleep, since darkness does not. 
He that is illuminated is therefore awake towards God; and such an one lives. “For what was made in Him 
was life.” “Blessed is the man,” says Wisdom, “who shall hear me, and the man who shall keep my ways, 
watching at my doors, daily observing the posts of my entrances.” “Let us not then sleep, as do others, but 
let us watch,” says the Scripture, “and be sober. For they that sleep, sleep in the night; and they that be 
drunken, are drunken in the night,” that is, in the darkness of ignorance. “But let us who are of the day be 
sober. For ye are all children of the light, and children of the day; we are not of the night, nor of the 
darkness.” But whoever of us is most solicitous for living the true life, and for entertaining noble 
sentiments, will keep awake for as long time as possible, reserving to himself only what in this respect is 
conducive to his own health; and that is not very usual. 


But devotion to activity begets an everlasting vigil after toils. Let not food weigh us down, but lighten us; 
that we may be injured as little as possible by sleep, as those that swim with weights hanging to them are 


weighed down. But, on the other hand, let temperance raise us as from the abyss beneath to the 
enterprises of wakefulness. For the oppression of sleep is like death, which forces us into insensibility, 
cutting off the light by the closing of the eyelids. Let not us, then, who are sons of the true light, close the 
door against this light; but turning in on ourselves, illumining the eyes of the hidden man, and gazing on 
the truth itself, and receiving its streams, let us clearly and intelligibly reveal such dreams as are true. 


But the hiccuping of those who are loaded with wine, and the snortings of those who are stuffed with 
food, and the snoring rolled in the bed-clothes, and the rumblings of pained stomachs, cover over the 
clear-seeing eye of the soul, by filling the mind with ten thousand phantasies. And the cause is too much 
food, which drags the rational part of man down to a condition of stupidity. For much sleep brings 
advantage neither to our bodies nor our souls; nor is it suitable at all to those processes which have truth 
for their object, although agreeable to nature. 


Now, just Lot (for I pass over at present the account of the economy of regeneration ) would not have been 
drawn into that unhallowed intercourse, had he not been intoxicated by his daughters, and overpowered 
by sleep. If, therefore, we cut off the causes of great tendency to sleep, we shall sleep the more soberly. 
For those who have the sleepless Word dwelling in them, ought not to sleep the livelong night; but they 
ought to rise by night, especially when the days are coming to an end, and one devote himself to 
literature, another begin his art, the women handle the distaff, and all of us should, so to speak, fight 
against sleep, accustoming ourselves to this gently and gradually, so that through wakefulness we may 
partake of life for a longer period. 


We, then, who assign the best part of the night to wakefulness, must by no manner of means sleep by day; 
and fits of uselessness, and napping and stretching one’s self, and yawning, are manifestations of frivolous 
uneasiness of soul. And in addition to all, we must know this, that the need of sleep is not in the soul. For 
it is ceaselessly active. But the body is relieved by being resigned to rest, the soul whilst not acting 
through the body, but exercising intelligence within itself. Thus also, such dreams as are true, in the view 
of him who reflects rightly, are the thoughts of a sober soul, undistracted for the time by the affections of 
the body, and counselling with itself in the best manner. For the soul to cease from activity within itself, 
were destruction to it. Wherefore always contemplating God, and by perpetual converse with Him 
inoculating the body with wakefulness, it raises man to equality with angelic grace, and from the practice 
of wakefulness it grasps the eternity of life. 


“Th’ immortal mind that hath forsook 


Her mansion in this fleshly nook.” Penseroso, line 91.] 


CHAPTER X 
QUAENAM DE PROCREATIONE LIBERORUM TRACTANDA SINT 


Tempus autem opportunum conjunctionis solis iis relinquitur considerandum, qui juncti sunt matrimonio; 
qui autem matrimonio juncti sunt, iis scopus est et institutum, liberorum susceptio: finis autem, ut boni 
sint liberi: quaemadmodum agricolae seminis quidem dejectionis causa est, quod nutrimenti habendi curam 
gerat; agriculturae autem finis est, fructuum perceptio. Multo autem melior est agricola, qui terram colit 
animatam: ille enim ed tempus alimentum expetens, hic vero ut universum permanent, curam gerens, 
agricolaeofficio fungitur: et ille quidem propter se, hic vero propter Deum plantat ac seminat. Dixit enim: 
“Multiplicemini;” ubi hoc subaudiendum est: “Et ea ratione fit homo Dei imago, quatenus homo co- 
operatur ad generationem hominis.” Non est quaelibet terra apta ad suscipienda semina: quod si etiam sit 
quaelibet, non tamen eidem agricolae. Neque vero seminandum est supra petram, neque semen est 
contumlia afficiendum, quod quidem dux est et princeps generationis, estque substantia, quae simul habet 
insitas naturae rationes. Quae sunt autem secundum naturam rationes, absque ratione praeternaturalibus 
mandando meatibus, ignominia afficere, valde est impium. Videte itaque quomodo sapientissimus Moyses 
infrugiferam aliquando sationem symbolice repulerit: “Non comedes, inquiens, leporem, nec hyaenam.” 
Non vult homines esse qualitatis eorum participes, neque eis aequalem gustare libidinem: haec enim 
animalia ad explendum coitum venereum feruntur insano quodam furore. Ac leporem quidem dicunt 
quotannis multiplicare anum, pro numero annorum, quos vixit, habentem foramina: et ea ratione dum 
leporis esum prohibet, significat se dehortari puerorum amorem. Hyaenam autem vicissim singulis annis 
masculinum sexum mutare in femininum: significare autem non esse illi ad adulteria prorumpendum, qui 
ab hyaena abstinet. 


Well, I also agree that the consummately wise Moses confessedly indicates by the prohibition before us, 
that we must not resemble these animals; but I do not assent to the explanation of what has been 
symbolically spoken. For nature never can be forced to change. What once has been impressed on it, may 
not be transformed into the opposite by passion. For passion is not nature, and passion is wont to deface 
the form, not to cast it into a new shape. Though many birds are said to change with the seasons, both in 
colour and voice, as the blackbird (kossuphos), which becomes yellow from black, and a chatterer from a 
singing-bird. Similarly also the nightingale changes by turns both its colour and note. But they do not 
alter their nature itself, so as in the transformation to become female from male. But the new crop of 


feathers, like new clothes, produces a kind of colouring of the feathers, and a little after it evaporates in 
the rigour of winter, as a flower when its colour fades. And in like manner the voice itself, injured by the 
cold, is enfeebled. For, in consequence of the outer skin being thickened by the surrounding air, the 
arteries about the neck being compressed and filled, press hard on the breath; which being very much 
confined, emits a stifled sound. When, again, the breath is assimilated to the surrounding air and relaxed 
in spring, it is freed from its confined condition, and is carried through the dilated, though till then 
obstructed arteries, it warbles no longer a dying melody, but now gives forth a shrill note; and the yoice 
flows wide, and spring now becomes the song of the voice of birds. 


Nequaquam ergo credendum est, hyaenam unquam mutare naturam: idem enim animal non habet simul 
ambo pudenda maris et feminae, sicut nonnulli existimarunt, qui prodigiose hermaphroditos finxerunt, et 
inter marem et feminam, hanc masculo-feminam naturam innovarunt. Valde autem falluntur, ut qui non 
animadverterint, quam sit fillorum amans omnium mater et genetrix Natura: quoniam enim hoc animal, 
hyaena inquam, est salacissimum, sub cauda ante excrementi meatum, adnatum est ei quoddam carneum 
tuberculum, feminino pudendo figura persimile. Nullum autem meatum habet haec figura carnis, qui in 
utilem aliquam desinat partem, vel in matricem inquam, vel in rectum intestinum: tantum habet magnam 
concavitatem, quae inanem excipiat libidinem, quando aversi fuerint meatus, qui in concipiendo fetu 
occupati sunt. Hoc ipsum autem et masculo et feminae hyaenae adnatum est, quod sit insigniter pathica: 
masculus enim vicissim et agit, et patitur: unde etiam rarissime inveniri potest hyaena femina: non enim 
frequenter concipit hoc animal, cum in eis largiter redundet ea, quae praeter naturam est, satio. Hac 
etiam ratione mihi videtur Plato in Phoedro, amorem puerorum repellens, eum appellate bestiam, quod 
frenum mordentes, qui se voluptatibus dedunt, libidinosi, quadrupedum coeunt more, et filios seminare 
conantur. Impios “autem tradidit Deus,” ut air Apostolus, “in perturbationes ignominiae: nam et 
feminaeeorum mutaverunt naturalem usum in eum, qui est procter naturam: similiter autem et masculi 
eorum, relicto usu naturali, exarserunt in desiderio sui inter se invicem, masculi in masculos turpitudinem 
operantes, et mercedem, quam oportuit, erroris sui in se recipientes.” At vero ne libidinosissimis quidem 
animantibus concessit natura in excrementi meatum semen immittere: urina enim in vesicam excernitur, 
humefactum alimentum in ventrum, lacryma vero in oculum, sanguis in venas, sordes in aures, mucus in 
hares defertur: fini autem recti intestini, sedes cohaeret, per quam excrementa exponuntur. Sola ergo 
varia in hyaenis natura, superfluo coitui superfluam hanc partem excogitavit, et ideo est etiam 
aliquantisper concavum, ut prurientibus partibus inserviat, exinde autem excaecatur concavitas: non fuit 
emm res fabricata ad generationem. Hinc nobis manifestum atque adeo in confesso est, vitandos esse cum 
masculis concubitus, et infrugiferas sationes, et Venerem praeposteram, et quae natura coalescere non 
possunt, androgynorum conjunctiones, ipsam naturam sequentibus, quae id per partium prohibet 
constitutionem, ut quae masculum non ad semen suscipiendum, sed ad id effundendum fecerit. Jeremias 
autem, hoc est, per ipsum loquens Spiritus, quando dicit: “Spelunca hyaenae facta est domus mea,” id 
quod ex mortuis constabat corporibus detestans alimentum, sapienti allegoria reprehendit cultum 
simulacrorum: vere enim oportet ab idolis esse puram domum Dei viventis. Rursus Moyses lepore quoque 
vesci prohibet. Omni enim tempore coit lepus, et salit, assidente femina, earn a tergo aggrediens: est 
enim ex iis, quae retro insiliunt. Concipit autem singulis mensibus, et superfetat; init autem, et parit; 
postquam autem peperit, statim a quovis initur lepore (neque enim uno contenta est matrimonio) et 
rursus concipit, adhuc lactans: habet enim matricem, cui sunt duo sinus, et non unus solus matricis 
vacuus sinus, est ei sufficiens sedes ad receptaculure coitus (quidquid enim est vacuum, desiderat 
repleri); verum accidit, ut cure uterum gerunt, altera pars matricis desiderio teneatur et libidine furiat; 
quocirca fiunt eis superfetationes. A vehementibus ergo appetitionibus, mutuisque congressionibus, et 
cure praegnantibus feminis conjunctionibus, alternisque initibus, puerorumque stupris, adulteriis et 
libidine abstinere, hujus nos aenigmatis adhortata est prohibitio. Idcirco aperte, et non per renigmata 
Moyses prohibuit, “Non fornicaberis; non moechaberis; pueris stuprum non inferes,” inquiens. Logi itaque 
praescriptum totis viribus observandum, neque quidquam contra leges ullo modo faciendum est, neque 
mandata sunt infirmanda. Malaeenim. cupiditati nomen est hubris, “petulantia;” et equum cupiditatis, 
“petulantem” vocavit Plato, cure legissit, “Facti estis mihi equi furentes in feminas.” Libidines autem 
supplicium notum nobis facient illi, qui Sodomam accesserunt, angeli. Li eos, qui probro illos afficere 
voluerunt, una cum ipsa civitate combusserunt, evidenti hoc indicio ignem, qui est fructus libidinis, 
describentes. Quaeenim veteribus acciderunt, sicut ante diximus, ad nos admonendos scripta sunt, ne 
eisdem teneamur vitiis, et caveamus, ne in poenas similes incidamus. Oportet autem filios existimare, 
pueros; uxores autem alienas intueri tanquam proprias filias: voluptates quippe continere, ventrique et iis 
quae sunt infra ventrem, dominari, est maximi imperil. Si enim ne digitum quidem temere movere 
permittit sapienti ratio, ut confitentur Stoici, quaomodo non multo magis iis, qui sapientiam persequuntur, 
in eam, qua coitur, particulam dominatus est obtinendus? Atque hac quidem de causa videtur esse 
nominatum pudendum, quod hac corporis parte magis, quam qualibet alia, cum pudore utendum sit; 
natura enim sicut alimentis, ita etiam legitimis nuptiis, quantum convenit, utile est, et decet, nobis uti 
permisit: permisit autem appetere liberorum procreationem. Quicumque autem, quod modum excedit, 
persequuntur, labuntur in eo quod est secundum naturam, per congressus, qui sunt praeter leges, seipsos 
laedentes. Ante omnia enim recte habet, ut nunquam cure adolescentibus perinde ac cum feminis, Veneris 
utamur consuetudine. Et ideo “non esse in petris et lapidibus seminandum” dicit, qui a Moyse factus est 
philosophus, “quoniam nunquam actis radicibus genitalem sit semen naturam suscepturum.” Logos itaque 
per Moysen appertissime praecepit: “Et cure masculo non dormies feminino concubitu: est enim 
abominatio.” Accedit his, quod “ab omni quoque arvo feminino esse abstinendum” praeterquam a proprio, 
ex divinis Scripturis colligens praeclarus Plato consuluit lege illinc accepta: “Et uxori proximi tui non 


dabis concubitum seminis, ut polluaris apud ipsam. Irrita autem sunt et adulterina concubinarum semina. 
Ne semina, ubi non vis tibi nasci quod seminatum est. Neque ullam omnino tange mulierem, praeterquam 
tuam ipsius uxorem,” ex qua sola tibi licet carnis voluptates percipere ad suscipiendam legitimam 
successionem. Haec enim Logo sola sunt legitima. Eis quidem certe, qui divini muneris in producendo 
opificio sunt participes, semen non est abjiciendum, neque injuria afficiendum, neque tanquam si cornibus 
semen mandes seminandum est. Hic ipse ergo Moyses cum ipsis quoque prohibet uxoribus congredi, si 
forte eas detineant purgationes menstruae. Non enim purgamento corporis genitale semen, et quod mox 
homo futurum est, polluere est aequum, nec sordido materiae profluvio, et, quae expurgantur, 
inquinamentis inundare ac obruere; semen autem generationis degenerat, ineptumque redditur, simatricis 
sulcis privetur. Neque vero ullum unquam induxit veterum Hebraeorum coeuntem cum sua uxore 
praegnante. Sola enim voluptas, si quis ea etiam utatur in conjugio, est praeter leges, et injusta, eta 
ratione aliena. Rursus autem Moyses abducit viros a praegnantibus, quousque pepererint. Revera enim 
matrix sub vesica quidem collocata, super intestinum autem, quod rectum appellatur, posita, extendit 
collum inter humeros in vesica; et os colli, in quod venit semen, impletum occluditur, illa autem rursus 
inanis redditur, cum partu purgata fuerit: fructu autem deposito, deinde semen suscipit. Neque vero nobis 
turpe est ad auditorum utilitatem nominare partes, in quibus fit fetus conceptio, quae quidem Deum 
fabricari non puduit. Matrix itaque sitiens filiorum procreationem, semen suscipit, probrosumque et 
vituperandum negat coitum, post sationem ore clauso omnino jam libidinem excludens. Ejus autem 
appetitiones, quae prius in amicis versabantur complexibus, intro conversae, in procreatione sobolis 
occupatae, operantur una cum Opifice. Nefas est ergo operantem jam naturam adhuc molestia afficere, 
superflue ad petulantem prorumpendo libidinem. Petulantia autem, quae multa quidem habet nomina, et 
multas species, cure ad hanc veneream intemperantiam deflexerit, lagneia, id est “lascivia,” dicitur; quo 
nomine significatur libidinosa, publica, et incesta in coitum propensio: quae cum aucta fuerit, magna 
simul morborum convenit multitudo, obsoniorum desiderium, vinolentia et amor in mulieres; luxus 
quoque, et simul universarum voluptatum studium; in quae omnia tyrannidem obtinet cupidity. His autem 
cognatae innumerabiles augentur affectiones, ex quibus mores intemperantes ad summum provehuntur. 
Dicit autem Scriptura: “Parantur intemperantibus flagella, et supplicia humeris insipientium:” vires 
intemperantiae, ejusque constantem tolerantiam, vocans “humeros insipientium.” Quocirca, “Amove a 
servis tuis spes inanes, et indecoras,” inquit, “cupiditates averte a me. Ventris appetitio et coitus ne me 
apprehendant.” 


Longe ergo sunt arcenda multifaria insidiatorum maleficia; non ad solam enim Cratetis Peram, sed etiam 
ad nostram civitatem non navigat stultus parasitus, nec scortator libidinosus, qui posteriori delectatur 
parte: non dolosa meretrix, nec ulla ejusmodi alia voluptatis bellua. Multa ergo nobis per totam vitam 
seminetur, quae bona sit et honesta, occupatio. In summa ergo, vel jungi matrimonio, vel omnino a 
matrimonio purum esse oportet; in quae stione enim id versatur, et hoc nobis declaratum est in libro De 
continentia. Quod si hoc ipsum, an ducenda sit uxor. veniat in considerationem: quomodo libere 
permittetur, quemadmodum nutrimento, ita etiam coitu semper uti, tanquam re necessaria? Ex eo ergo 
videri possunt nervi tanquam stamina distrahi, et in vehementi congressus intensione disrumpi. Jam vero 
offundit etiam caliginem sensibus, et vires enervat. Patet hoc et in animantibus rationis expertibus, et in 
iis, quae in exercitatione versantur, corporibus; quorum hi quidem, qui abstinent, in certaminibus 
superant adversarios; illa vero a coitu abducta circumaguntur, et tantum non trahuntur, omnibus viribus 
et omni impetu tandem quasi enervata. “Parvam epilepsiam” dicebat “coitum” sophista Abderites morbum 
immedicabilem existimans. Annon enim consequuntur resolutiones, quae exinanitionis ejusque, quod 
abscedit, magnitudini ascribuntur? “homo enim ex homine nascitur et evellitur” Vide damni 
magnitudinem: totus homo per exinanitionem coitus abstrahitur. Dicit enim: Hoc nunc os ex ossibus meis, 
et caro ex came mea.” Homo ergo tantum exinanitur semine, quantus videtur corpore; est enim 
generationis initium id, quod recedit: quin etiam conturbat ebullitio materiae et compagem corporis 
labefactat et commovet. Lepide ergo ille, qui interroganti, “Quomodo adhuc se haberet ad res venereas,” 
respondit: “Bona verba, quae so: ego vero lubentissime isthinc, tanquam ab agresti et insano domino, 
profugi.” Verum concedatur quidem et admittatur matrimonium: vult enim Dominus humanum genus 
repleri; seal non dicit, Estote libidinosi: nec vos, tanquam ad coitum natos, voluit esse deditos voluptati. 
Pudore autem nos afficiat Paedagogus, clamans per Ezechielem: “Circumcidamini fornicationem vestram.” 
Aliquod tempus ad seminandum opportunum habent quoque rationis expertia animantia. Aliter autem 
coire, quam ad liberorum procreationem, est facere injuriam naturae; qua quidem oportetmagistra, quas 
prudenter introducit temporis commoditates, diligenter observare, senectutem, inquam, et puerilem 
aetatem. His enim nondum concessit, illos autem non vult amplius uxores ducere. Seal non vult homines 
semper dare operam matrimonio. Matrimonium autem est filiorum procreationis appetitio, non inordinata 
seminis excretio, quae est et praeter leges eta ratione aliena. Secundum naturam autem nobis vita 
universa processerit, si et ab initio cupiditates contineamus, et hominum genus, quod ex divina 
providentia nascitur, improbis et malitiosis non tollamus artibus: eaeenim, ut fornicatiohem celent, 
exitialia medicamenta adhibentes, quae prorsus in perniciem ducunt, simul cum fetu omnem humanitatem 
perdunt. Caeterum, quibus uxores ducere concessum est, iis Paedagogo opus fuerit, ut non interdiu 
mystica naturae celebrentur orgia, nec ut aliquis ex ecclesia, verbi gratia, aut ex foro mane rediens, galli 
more coeat, quando orationis, et lectionis, et eorum quae interdiu facere convenit, operum tempus est. 
Vespere autem oportet post convivium quiescere, et post gratiarum actionem, quae fit Deo pro bonis quae 
percepimus. Non semper autem concedit tempus natura, ut peragatur congressus matrimonii; est enim eo 
desiderabilior conjunctio, quo diuturnior. Neque vero noctu, tanquam in tenebris, immodeste sese ac 
imtemperanter gerere oportet, sed verecundia, ut quae sit lux rationis, in animo est includenda. Nihil 


enim a Penelope telam texente differemus, si interdiu quidem texamus dogmata temperantiae; noctu 
autem ea resolvamus, cum in cubile venerimus. Si enim honestatem exercere oportet, multo magis tuae 
uxori honestas est ostendenda, inhonestas vitando conjunctiones: et quod caste cum proximis verseris, 
fide dignum e domo adsit testimonium. Non enim potest aliquid honestum ab ea existimari, apud quam 
honestas in acribus illis non probatur certo quasi testimonio voluptatibus. Benevolentia autem quae 
praeceps fertur ad congressionem, exiguo tempore floret, et cum corpore consenescit; nonnunquam 
autem etiam prae senescit, flaccescente jam libidine, quando matrimonialem temperantiam meretriciae 
vitiaverint libidines. Amantium enim corda sunt volucria, amorisque irritamenta exstinguuntur saepe 
poenitentia; amorque saepe vertitur in odium, quando reprehensionera senserit satietas. Impudicorum 
vero verborum, et turpium figurarum, meretriciorumque osculomm, et hujusmodi lasciviarum nomina ne 
sunt quidem memoranda, beatum sequentibus Apostolum, qui aperte dicit: “Fornicatio autem et omnis 
immunditia, vel plura habendi cupiditas, ne nominetur quidem in vobis, sicut decet saneros.” Recte ergo 
videtur dixisse quispiam: “Nulli quidem profuit coitus, recte autem cum eo agitur, quem non laeserit.” 
Nam et qui legitimus, est periculosus, nisi quatenus in liberorum procreatione versatur. De eo autem, qui 
est praeter leges, dicit Scriptura: “Mulier meretrix apro similis reputabitur. Quaeautem viro subjecta est, 
turris est mortis iis, qui ea utuntur.” Capro, vel apro, meretricis comparavit affectionem. “Mortem” autem 
dixit “quae sitam,” adulterium, quod committitur in meretrice, quae custoditur. “Domum” autem, et 
“urbem,” in qua suam exercent intemperantiam. Quin etiam quae est apud vos poetica, quodammodo ea 
exprobrans, scribit:— 


Tecum et adulterium est, tecum coitusque nefandus, 
Foedus, femineusque, urbs pessima, plane impura. 
Econtra autem pudicos admiratur:— 

Quos desiderium tenuit nec turpe cubilis 

Alterius, nec tetra invisaque stupra tulerunt 

Ulla unquam maribus. 


Thus in the Philebus, Plato, who had been the disciple of the barbarian philosophy, mystically called those 
Atheists who destroy and pollute, as far as in them lies, the Deity dwelling in them—that is, the Logos—by 
association with their vices. Those, therefore, who are consecrated to God must never live mortally 
(thnetos). “Nor,” as Paul says, “is it meet to make the members of Christ the members of an harlot; nor 
must the temple of God be made the temple of base affections.” Remember the four and twenty thousand 
that were rejected for fornication. But the experiences of those who have committed fornication, as I have 
already said, are types which correct our lusts. Moreover, the Paedagogue warns us most distinctly: “Go 
not after thy lusts, and abstain from thine appetites; for wine and women will remove the wise; and he 
that cleaves to harlots will become more daring. Corruption and the worm shall inherit him, and he shall 
be held up as public example to greater shame.” And again—for he wearies not of doing good—”He who 
averts his eyes from pleasure crowns his life.” 


Non est ergo justum vinci a rebus venereis, nec libidinibus stolide inhiare, nec a ratione alienis 
appetitionibus moveri, nec desiderare pollui. Ei autem soli, qui uxorem duxit, ut qui tunc sit agricola, 
serere permissum est; quando tempus sementem admittit. Adversus aliam autem intemperantiam, 
optimum quidem est medicamentum, ratio. Fert etiam auxilium penuria satietatis, per quam accensae 
libidines prosiliunt ad voluptates. 


CHAPTER XI 
ON CLOTHES 


Wherefore neither are we to provide for ourselves costly clothing any more than variety of food. The Lord 
Himself, therefore, dividing His precepts into what relates to the body, the soul, and thirdly, external 
things, counsels us to provide external things on account of the body; and manages the body by the soul 
(psuke), and disciplines the soul, saying, “Take no thought for your life (psuke) what ye shall eat; nor yet 
for your body, what ye shall put on; for the life is more than meat, and the body more than raiment.” And 
He adds a plain example of instruction: “Consider the ravens: for they neither sow nor reap, which have 
neither storehouse nor barn; and God feedeth them.” “Are ye not better than the fowls?” Thus far as to 
food. Similarly He enjoins with respect to clothing, which belongs to the third division, that of things 
external, saying, “Consider the lilies, how they spin not, nor weave. But I say unto you, that not even 
Solomon was arrayed as one of these.”” And Solomon the king plumed himself exceedingly on his riches. 


What, I ask, more graceful, more gay-coloured, than flowers? What, I say, more delightful than lilies or 
roses? “And if God so clothe the grass, which is to-day in the field, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
how much more will He clothe you, O ye of little faith!” Here the particle what (ti) banishes variety in 
food. For this is shown from the Scripture, “Take no thought what things ye shall eat, or what things ye 
shall drink.” For to take thought of these things argues greed and luxury. Now eating, considered merely 


by itself, is the sign of necessity; repletion, as we have said, of want. Whatever is beyond that, is the sign 
of superfluity. And what is superfluous, Scripture declares to be of the devil. The subjoined expression 
makes the meaning plain. For having said, “Seek not what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink,” He added, 
“Neither be ye of doubtful (or lofty) mind.” Now pride and luxury make men waverers (or raise them aloft) 
from the truth; and the voluptuousness, which indulges in superfluities, leads away from the truth. 
Wherefore He says very beautifully, “And all these things do the nations of the world seek after.” The 
nations are the dissolute and the foolish. And what are these things which He specifies? Luxury, 
voluptuousness, rich cooking, dainty feeding, gluttony. These are the “What?” And of bare sustenance, dry 
and moist, as being necessaries, He says, “Your Father knoweth that ye need these.” And if, in a word, we 
are naturally given to seeking, let us not destroy the faculty of seeking by directing it to luxury, but let us 
excite it to the discovery of truth. For He says, “Seek ye the kingdom of God, and the materials of 
sustenance shall be added to you.” 


If, then, He takes away anxious care for clothes and food, and superfluities in general, as unnecessary; 
what are we to imagine ought to be said of love of ornament, and dyeing of wool, and variety of colours, 
and fastidiousness about gems, and exquisite working of gold, and still more, of artificial hair and 
wreathed curls; and furthermore, of staining the eyes, and plucking out hairs, and painting with rouge 
and white lead, and dyeing of the hair, and the wicked arts that are employed in such deceptions? May we 
not very well suspect, that what was quoted a little above respecting the grass, has been said of those 
unornamental lovers of ornaments? For the field is the world, and we who are bedewed by the grace of 
God are the grass; and though cut down, we spring up again, as will be shown at greater length in the 
book On the Resurrection. But hay figuratively designates the vulgar rabble, attached to ephemeral 
pleasure, flourishing for a little, loving ornament, loving praise, and being everything but truth-loving, 
good for nothing but to be burned with fire. “There was a certain man,” said the Lord, narrating, “very 
rich, who was clothed in purple and scarlet, enjoying himself splendidly every day.” This was the hay. “And 
a certain poor man named Lazarus was laid at the rich man’s gate, full of sores, desiring to be filled with 
the crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table.” This is the grass. Well, the rich man was punished in 
Hades, being made partaker of the fire; while the other flourished again in the Father’s bosom. I admire 
that ancient city of the Lacedaemonians which permitted harlots alone to wear flowered clothes, and 
ornaments of gold, interdicting respectable women from love of ornament, and allowing courtesans alone 
to deck themselves. On the other hand, the archons of the Athenians, who affected a polished mode of life, 
forgetting their manhood, wore tunics reaching to the feet, and had on the crobulus—a kind of knot of the 
hair—adorned with a fastening of gold grasshoppers, to show their origin from the soil, forsooth, in the 
ostentation of licentiousness. Now rivalry of these archons extended also to the other Ionians, whom 
Homer, to show their effeminancy, calls “Long-robed.” Those, therefore, who are devoted to the image of 
the beautiful, that is, love of finery, not the beautiful itself, and who under a fair name again practice 
idolatry, are to be banished far from the truth, as those who by opinion, not knowledge, dream of the 
nature of the beautiful; and so life here is to them only a deep sleep of ignorance; from which it becomes 
us to rouse ourselves and haste to that which is truly beautiful and comely, and desire to grasp this alone, 
leaving the ornaments of earth to the world, and bidding them farewell before we fall quite asleep. I say, 
then, that man requires clothes for nothing else than the covering of the body, for defence against excess 
of cold and intensity of heat, lest the inclemency of the air injure us. And if this is the object of clothing, 
see that one kind be not assigned to men and another to women. For it is common to both to be covered, 
as it is to eat and drink. The necessity, then, being common, we judge that the provision ought to be 
similar. For as it is common to both to require things to cover them, so also their coverings ought to be 
similar; although such a covering ought to be assumed as is requisite for covering the eyes of women. For 
if the female sex, on account of their weakness, desire more, we ought to blame the habit of that evil 
training, by which often men reared up in bad habits become more effeminate than women. But this must 
not be yielded to. And if some accommodation is to be made, they may be permitted to use softer clothes, 
provided they put out of the way fabrics foolishly thin, and of curious texture in weaving; bidding farewell 
to embroidery of gold and Indian silks and elaborate Bombyces (silks), which is at first a worm, then from 
it is produced a hairy caterpillar; after which the creature suffers a new transformation into a third form 
which they call larva, from which a long filament is produced, as the spider’s thread from the spider. For 
these superfluous and diaphanous materials are the proof of a weak mind, covering as they do the shame 
of the body with a slender veil. For luxurious clothing, which cannot conceal the shape of the body, is no 
more a covering. For such clothing, falling close to the body, takes its form more easily, and adhering as it 
were to the flesh, receives its shape, and marks out the woman’s figure, so that the whole make of the 
body is visible to spectators, though not seeing the body itself. 


Dyeing of clothes is also to be rejected. For it is remote both from necessity and truth, in addition to the 
fact that reproach in manners spring from it. For the use of colours is not beneficial, for they are of no 
service against cold; nor has it anything for covering more than other clothing, except the opprobrium 
alone. And the agreeableness of the colour afflicts greedy eyes, inflaming them to senseless blindness. But 
for those who are white and unstained within, it is most suitable to use white and simple garments. 
Clearly and plainly, therefore, Daniel the prophet says, “Thrones were set, and upon them sat one like the 
Ancient of days, and His vesture was white as snow.” The Apocalypse says also that the Lord Himself 
appeared wearing such a robe. It says also, “I saw the souls of those that had witnessed, beneath the 
altar, and there was given to each a white robe.” And if it were necessary to seek for any other colour, the 
natural colour of truth should suffice. But garments which are like flowers are to be abandoned to Bacchic 


fooleries, and to those of the rites of initiation, along with purple and silver plate, as the comic poet says: 


“Useful for tragedians, not far life.” 


And our life ought to be anything rather than a pageant. Therefore the dye of Sardis, and another of olive, 
and another green, a rose-coloured, and scarlet, and ten thousand other dyes, have been invented with 
much trouble for mischievous voluptuousness. Such clothing is for looking at, not for covering. Garments, 
too, variegated with gold, and those that are purple, and that piece of luxury which has its name from 
beasts (figured on it), and that saffron-coloured ointment-dipped robe, and those costly and many- 
coloured garments of flaring membranes, we are to bid farewell to, with the art itself. “For what prudent 
thing can these women have done,” says the comedy, “who sit covered with flowers, wearing a saffron- 
coloured dress, painted?” 


The Instructor expressly admonishes, “Boast not of the clothing of your garment, and be not elated on 
account of any glory, as it is unlawful.” 


Accordingly, deriding those who are clothed in luxurious garments, He says in the Gospel: “Lo, they who 
live in gorgeous apparel and luxury are in earthly palaces.” He says in perishable palaces, where are love 
of display, love of popularity, and flattery and deceit. But those that wait at the court of heaven around the 
King of all, are sanctified in the immortal vesture of the Spirit, that is, the flesh, and so put on 
incorruptibility. 


As therefore she who is unmarried devotes herself to God alone, and her care is not divided, but the 
chaste married woman divides her life between God and her husband, while she who is otherwise 
disposed is devoted entirely to marriage, that is, to passion: in the same way I think the chaste wife, when 
she devotes herself to her husband, sincerely serves God; but when she becomes fond of finery, she falls 
away from God and from chaste wedlock, exchanging her husband for the world, after the fashion of that 
Argive courtesan, I mean EFriphyle,— 


“Who received gold prized above her dear husband.” 


Wherefore I admire the Ceian sophist, who delineated like and suitable images of Virtue and Vice, 
representing the former of these, viz. Virtue, standing simply, white-robed and pure, adorned with 
modesty alone (for such ought to be the true wife, dowered with modesty). But the other, viz. Vice, on the 
contrary, he introduces dressed in superfluous attire, brightened up with colour not her own; and her gait 
and mien are depicted as studiously framed to give pleasure, forming a sketch of wanton women. 


But he who follows the Word will not addict himself to any base pleasure; wherefore also what is useful in 
the article of dress is to be preferred. And if the Word, speaking of the Lord by David, sings, “The 
daughters of kings made Thee glad by honour; the queen stood at Thy right hand, clad in cloth of gold, 
girt with golden fringes,” it is not luxurious raiment that he indicates; but he shows the immortal 
adornment, woven of faith, of those that have found mercy, that is, the Church; in which the guileless 
Jesus shines conspicuous as gold, and the elect are the golden tassels. And if such must be woven for the 
women, let us weave apparel pleasant and soft to the touch, not flowered, like pictures, to delight the eye. 
For the picture fades in course of time, and the washing and steeping in the medicated juices of the dye 
wear away the wool, and render the fabrics of the garments weak; and this is not favourable to economy. 
It is the height of foolish ostentation to be in a flutter about peploi, and xystides, and ephaptides, and 
“cloaks,” and tunics, and “what covers shame,” says Homer. For, in truth, I am ashamed when I see so 
much wealth lavished on the covering of the nakedness. For primeval man in Paradise provided a covering 
for his shame of branches and leaves; and now, since sheep have been created for us, let us not be as silly 
as sheep, but trained by the Word, let us condemn sumptuousness of clothing, saying, “Ye are sheep’s 
wool.” Though Miletus boast, and Italy be praised, and the wool, about which many rave, be protected 
beneath skins, yet are we not to set our hearts on it. 


The blessed John, despising the locks of sheep as savouring of luxury, chose “camel’s hair,” and was clad 
in it, making himself an example of frugality and simplicity of life. For he also “ate locusts and wild 
honey,” sweet and spiritual fare; preparing, as he was, the lowly and chaste ways of the Lord. For how 
possibly could he have worn a purple robe, who turned away from the pomp of cities, and retired to the 
solitude of the desert, to live in calmness with God, far from all frivolous pursuits—from all false show of 
good—from all meanness? Elias used a sheepskin mantle, and fastened the sheepskin with a girdle made 
of hair. And Esaias, another prophet, was naked and barefooted, and often was clad in sackcloth, the garb 
of humility. And if you call Jeremiah, he had only “a linen girdle.” 


For as well-nurtured bodies, when stripped, show their vigour more manifestly, so also beauty of character 
shows its magnanimity, when not involved in ostentatious fooleries. But to drag one’s clothes, letting them 
down to the soles of his feet, is a piece of consummate foppery, impeding activity in walking, the garment 
sweeping the surface dirt of the ground like a broom; since even those emasculated creatures the 
dancers, who transfer their dumb shameless profligacy to the stage, do not despise the dress which flows 
away to such indignity; whose curious vestments, and appendages of fringes, and elaborate motions of 


figures, show the trailing of sordid effeminacy. 


If one should adduce the garment of the Lord reaching down to the foot, that many-flowered coat shows 
the flowers of wisdom, the varied and unfading Scriptures, the oracles of the Lord, resplendent with the 
rays of truth. In such another robe the Spirit arrayed the Lord through David, when he sang thus: “Thou 
wert clothed with confession and comeliness, putting on light as a garment.” 


As, then, in the fashioning of our clothes, we must keep clear of all strangeness, so in the use of them we 
must beware of extravagance. For neither is it seemly for the clothes to be above the knee, as they say 
was the case with the Lacedaemonian virgins; nor is it becoming for any part of a woman to be exposed. 
Though you may with great propriety use the language addressed to him who said, “Your arm is beautiful; 
yes, but it is not for the public gaze. Your thighs are beautiful; but, was the reply, for my husband alone. 
And your face is comely. Yes; but only for him who has married me.” But I do not wish chaste women to 
afford cause for such praises to those who, by praises, hunt after grounds of censure; and not only 
because it is prohibited to expose the ankle, but because it has also been enjoined that the head should be 
veiled and the face covered; for it is a wicked thing for beauty to be a snare to men. Nor is it seemly for a 
woman to wish to make herself conspicuous, by using a purple veil. Would it were possible to abolish 
purple in dress, so as not to turn the eyes of spectators on the face of those that wear it! But the women, 
in the manufacture of all the rest of their dress, have made everything of purple, thus inflaming the lusts. 
And, in truth, those women who are crazy about these stupid and luxurious purples, “purple (dark) death 
has seized,” according to the poetic saying. On account of this purple, then, Tyre and Sidon, and the 
vicinity of the Lacedaemonian Sea, are very much desired; and their dyers and purple-fishers, and the 
purple fishes themselves, because their blood produces purple, are held in high esteem. But crafty women 
and effeminate men, who blend these deceptive dyes with dainty fabrics, carry their insane desires 
beyond all bounds, and export their fine linens no longer from Egypt, but some other kinds from the land 
of the Hebrews and the Cilicians. I say nothing of the linens made of Amorgos and Byssus. Luxury has 
outstripped nomenclature. 


The covering ought, in my judgment, to show that which is covered to be better than itself, as the image is 
superior to the temple, the soul to the body, and the body to the clothes. But now, quite the contrary, the 
body of these ladies, if sold, would never fetch a thousand Attic drachms. Buying, as they do, a single 
dress at the price of ten thousand talents, they prove themselves to be of less use and less value than 
cloth. Why in the world do you seek after what is rare and costly, in preference to what is at hand and 
cheap? It is because you know not what is really beautiful, what is really good, and seek with eagerness 
shows instead of realities from fools who, like people out of their wits, imagine black to be white. 


CHAPTER XII 
ON SHOES 


Women fond of display act in the same manner with regard to shoes, showing also in this matter great 
luxuriousness. Base, in truth, are those sandals on which golden ornaments are fastened; but they are 
thought worth having nails driven into the soles in winding rows. Many, too, carve on them amorous 
embraces, as if they would by their walk communicate to the earth harmonious movement, and impress on 
it the wantonness of their spirit. Farewell, therefore, must be bidden to gold-plated and jewelled 
mischievous devices of sandals, and Attic and Sicyonian half-boots, and Persian and Tyrrhenian buskins; 
and setting before us the right aim, as is the habit with our truth, we are bound to select what is in 
accordance with nature. 


For the use of shoes is partly for covering, partly for defence in case of stumbling against objects, and for 
saving the sole of the foot from the roughness of hilly paths. 


Women are to be allowed a white shoe, except when on a journey, and then a greased shoe must be used. 
When on a journey, they require nailed shoes. Further, they ought for the most part to wear shoes; for it is 
not suitable for the foot to be shown naked: besides, woman is a tender thing, easily hurt. But for a man 
bare feet are quite in keeping, except when he is on military service. “For being shod is near neighbour to 
being bound.” 


To go with bare feet is most suitable for exercise, and best adapted for health and ease, unless where 
necessity prevents. But if we are not on a journey, and cannot endure bare feet, we may use slippers or 
white shoes; dusty-foots the Attics called them, on account of their bringing the feet near the dust, as I 
think. As a witness for simplicity in shoes let John suffice, who avowed that “he was not worthy to unloose 
the latchet of the Lord’s shoes.” For he who exhibited to the Hebrews the type of the true philosophy wore 
no elaborate shoes. What else this may imply, will be shown elsewhere. 


CHAPTER XIII 


AGAINST EXCESSIVE FONDNESS FOR JEWELS AND GOLD ORNAMENTS 


It is childish to admire excessively dark or green stones, and things cast out by the sea on foreign shores, 
particles of the earth. For to rush after stones that are pellucid and of peculiar colours, and stained glass, 
is only characteristic of silly people, who are attracted by things that have a striking show. Thus children, 
on seeing the fire, rush to it, attracted by its brightness; not understanding through senselessness the 
danger of touching it. Such is the case with the stones which silly women wear fastened to chains and set 
in necklaces, amethysts, ceraunites, jaspers, topaz, and the Milesian 


“Emerald, most precious ware.” 


And the highly prized pearl has invaded the woman’s apartments to an extravagant extent. This is 
produced in a kind of oyster like mussels, and is about the bigness of a fish’s eye of large size. And the 
wretched creatures are not ashamed at having bestowed the greatest pains about this little oyster, when 
they might adorn themselves with the sacred jewel, the Word of God, whom the Scripture has somewhere 
called a pearl, the pure and pellucid Jesus, the eye that watches in the flesh,—the transparent Word, by 
whom the flesh, regenerated by water, becomes precious. For that oyster that is in the water covers the 
flesh all round, and out of it is produced the pearl. 


We have heard, too, that the Jerusalem above is walled with sacred stones; and we allow that the twelve 
gates of the celestial city, by being made like precious stones, indicate the transcendent grace of the 
apostolic voice. For the colours are laid on in precious stones, and these colours are precious; while the 
other parts remain of earthy material. With these symbolically, as is meet, the city of the saints, which is 
spiritually built, is walled. By that brilliancy of stones, therefore, is meant the inimitable brilliancy of the 
spirit, the immortality and sanctity of being. But these women, who comprehend not the symbolism of 
Scripture, gape all they can for jewels, adducing the astounding apology, “Why may I not use what God 
hath exhibited?” and, “I have it by me, why may I not enjoy it?” and, “For whom were these things made, 
then, if not for us?” Such are the utterances of those who are totally ignorant of the will of God. For first 
necessaries, such as water and air, He supplies free to all; and what is not necessary He has hid in the 
earth and water. Wherefore ants dig, and griffins guard gold, and the sea hides the pearl-stone. But ye 
busy yourselves about what you need not. Behold, the whole heaven is lighted up, and ye seek not God; 
but gold which is hidden, and jewels, are dug up by those among us who are condemned to death. 


But you also oppose Scripture, seeing it expressly cries “Seek first the kingdom of heaven, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” But if all things have been conferred on you, and all things allowed you, 
and “if all things are lawful, yet all things are not expedient,” says the apostle. God brought our race into 
communion by first imparting what was His own, when He gave His own Word, common to all, and made 
all things for all. All things therefore are common, and not for the rich to appropriate an undue share. 
That expression, therefore, “I possess, and possess in abundance: why then should I not enjoy?” is 
suitable neither to the man, nor to society. But more worthy of love is that: “I have: why should I not give 
to those who need?” For such an one—one who fulfils the command, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself”—is perfect. For this is the true luxury—the treasured wealth. But that which is squandered on 
foolish lusts is to be reckoned waste, not expenditure. For God has given to us, I know well, the liberty of 
use, but only so far as necessary; and He has determined that the use should be common. And it is 
monstrous for one to live in luxury, while many are in want. How much more glorious is it to do good to 
many, than to live sumptuously! How much wiser to spend money on human being, than on jewels and 
gold! How much more useful to acquire decorous friends, than lifeless ornaments! Whom have lands ever 
benefited so much as conferring favours has? It remains for us, therefore, to do away with this allegation: 
Who, then, will have the more sumptuous things, if all select the simpler? Men, I would say, if they make 
use of them impartially and indifferently. But if it be impossible for all to exercise self-restraint, yet, with a 
view to the use of what is necessary, we must seek after what can be most readily procured, bidding a 
long farewell to these superfluities. 


In fine, they must accordingly utterly cast off ornaments as girls’ gewgaws, rejecting adornment itself 
entirely. For they ought to be adorned within, and show the inner woman beautiful. For in the soul alone 
are beauty and deformity shown. Wherefore also only the virtuous man is really beautiful and good. And it 
is laid down as a dogma, that only the beautiful is good. And excellence alone appears through the 
beautiful body, and blossoms out in the flesh, exhibiting the amiable comeliness of self-control, whenever 
the character like a beam of light gleams in the form. For the beauty of each plant and animal consists in 
its individual excellence. And the excellence of man is righteousness, and temperance, and manliness, and 
godliness. The beautiful man is, then, he who is just, temperate, and in a word, good, not he who is rich. 
But now even the soldiers wish to be decked with gold, not having read that poetical saying:— 


“With childish folly to the war he came, 
Laden with store of gold.” 


But the love of ornament, which is far from caring for virtue, but claims the body for itself, when the love 
of the beautiful has changed to empty show, is to be utterly expelled. For applying things unsuitable to the 
body, as if they were suitable, begets a practice of lying and a habit of falsehood; and shows not what is 
decorous, simple, and truly childlike, but what is pompous, luxurious, and effeminate. But these women 
obscure true beauty, shading it with gold. And they know not how great is their transgression, in fastening 


around themselves ten thousand rich chains; as they say that among the barbarians malefactors are 
bound with gold. The women seem to me to emulate these rich prisoners. For is not the golden necklace a 
collar, and do not the necklets which they call catheters occupy the place of chains? and indeed among the 
Attics they are called by this very name. The ungraceful things round the feet of women, Philemon in the 
Synephebus called ankle-fetters:— 


“Conspicuous garments, and a kind of a golden fetter.” 


What else, then, is this coveted adorning of yourselves, O ladies, but the exhibiting of yourselves fettered? 
For if the material does away with the reproach, the endurance [of your fetters] is a thing indifferent. To 
me, then, those who voluntarily put themselves into bonds seem to glory in rich calamities. 


Perchance also it is such chains that the poetic fable says were thrown around Aphrodite when 
committing adultery, referring to ornaments as nothing but the badge of adultery. For Homer called those, 
too, golden chains. But new women are not ashamed to wear the most manifest badges of the evil one. For 
as the serpent deceived Eve, so also has ornament of gold maddened other women to vicious practices, 
using as a bait the form of the serpent, and by fashioning lampreys and serpents for decoration. 
Accordingly the comic poet Nicostratus says, “Chains, collars, rings, bracelets, serpents, anklets, 
earrings.” 


In terms of strongest censure, therefore, Aristophanes in the Thesmophoriazousae exhibits the whole 
array of female ornament in a catalogue:— 


“Snoods, fillets, natron, and steel; 
Pumice-stone, band, back-band, 

Back-veil, paint, necklaces, 

Paints for the eyes, soft garment, hair-net, 
Girdle, shawl, fine purple border, 

Long robe, tunic, Barathrum, round tunic.” 
But I have not yet mentioned the principal of them. Then what? 
“Ear-pendants, jewelry, ear-rings; 
Mallow-coloured cluster-shaped anklets; 
Buckles, clasps, necklets, 

Fetters, seals, chains, rings, powders, 
Bosses, bands, olisbi, Sardian stones, 
Fans, helicters.” 


I am weary and vexed at enumerating the multitude of ornaments; and I am compelled to wonder how 
those who bear such a burden are not worried to death. O foolish trouble! O silly craze for display! They 
squander meretriciously wealth on what is disgraceful; and in their love for ostentation disfigure God’s 
gifts, emulating the art of the evil one. The rich man hoarding up in his barns, and saying to himself, 
“Thou hast much goods laid up for many years; eat, drink, be merry,” the Lord in the Gospel plainly called 
“fool.” “For this night they shall take of thee thy soul; whose then shall those things which thou hast 
prepared be?” 


Apelles, the painter, seeing one of his pupils painting a figure loaded with gold colour to represent Helen, 
said to him, “Boy, being incapable of painting her beautiful, you have made her rich.” 


Such Helens are the ladies of the present day, not truly beautiful, but richly got up. To these the Spirit 
prophesies by Zephaniah: “And their silver and their gold shall not be able to deliver them in the day of 
the Lord’s anger.” 


But for those women who have been trained under Christ, it is suitable to adorn themselves not with gold, 
but with the Word, through whom alone the gold comes to light. 


Happy, then, would have been the ancient Hebrews, had they cast away their women’s ornaments, or only 
melted them; but having cast their gold into the form of an ox, and paid it idolatrous worship, they 
consequently reap no advantage either from their art or their attempt. But they taught our women most 
expressively to keep clear of ornaments. The lust which commits fornication with gold becomes an idol, 
and is tested by fire; for which alone luxury is reserved, as being an idol, not a reality. Hence the Word, 


upbraiding the Hebrews by the prophet, says, “They made to Baal things of silver and gold,” that is, 
ornaments. And most distinctly threatening, He says, “I will punish her for the days of Baalim, in which 
they offered sacrifice for her, and she put on her earrings and her necklaces.” And He subjoined the cause 
of the adornment, when He said, “And she went after her lovers, but forgot Me, saith the Lord. 


Resigning, therefore, these baubles to the wicked master of cunning himself, let us not take part in this 
meretricious adornment, nor commit idolatry through a specious pretext. Most admirably, therefore, the 
blessed Peter says, “In like manner also, that women adorn themselves not with braids, or gold, or costly 
array, but (which becometh women professing godliness) with good works.” For it is with reason that he 
bids decking of themselves to be kept far from them. For, granting that they are beautiful, nature suffices. 
Let not art contend against nature; that is, let not falsehood strive with truth. And if they are by nature 
ugly, they are convicted, by the things they apply to themselves, of what they do not possess [i.e., of the 
want of beauty]. It is suitable, therefore, for women who serve Christ to adopt simplicity. For in reality 
simplicity provides for sanctity, by reducing redundancies to equality, and by furnishing from whatever is 
at hand the enjoyment sought from superfluities. For simplicity, as the name shows, is not conspicuous, is 
not inflated or puffed up in aught, but is altogether even, and gentle, and equal, and free of excess, and so 
is sufficient. And sufficiency is a condition which reaches its proper end without excess or defect. The 
mother of these is Justice, and their nurse “Independence;” and this is a condition which is satisfied with 
what is necessary, and by itself furnishes what contributes to the blessed life. 


Let there, then, be in the fruits of thy hands, sacred order, liberal communication, and acts of economy. 
“For he that giveth to the poor, lendeth to God.” “And the hands of the manly shall be enriched.” Manly He 
calls those who despise wealth, and are free in bestowing it. And on your feet let active readiness to well- 
doing appear, and a journeying to righteousness. Modesty and chastity are collars and necklaces; such are 
the chains which God forges. “Happy is the man who hath found wisdom, and the mortal who knows 
understanding,” says the Spirit by Solomon: “for it is better to buy her than treasures of gold and silver; 
and she is more valuable than precious stones.” For she is the true decoration. 


And let not their ears be pierced, contrary to nature, in order to attach to them ear-rings and ear-drops. 
For it is not right to force nature against her wishes. Nor could there be any better ornament for the ears 
than true instruction, which finds its way naturally into the passages of hearing. And eyes anointed by the 
Word, and ears pierced for perception, make a man a hearer and contemplator of divine and sacred 
things, the Word truly exhibiting the true beauty “which eye hath not seen nor ear heard before.” 


Book III 


CHAPTER I 


ON THE TRUE BEAUTY 


It is then, as appears, the greatest of all lessons to know one’s self. For if one knows himself, he will know 
God; and knowing God, he will be made like God, not by wearing gold or long robes, but by well-doing, 
and by requiring as few things as possible. 


Now, God alone is in need of nothing, and rejoices most when He sees us bright with the ornament of 
intelligence; and then, too, rejoices in him who is arrayed in chastity, the sacred stole of the body. Since 
then the soul consists of three divisions; the intellect, which is called the reasoning faculty, is the inner 
man, which is the ruler of this man that is seen. And that one, in another respect, God guides. But the 
irascible part, being brutal, dwells near to insanity. And appetite, which is the third department, is many- 
shaped above Proteus, the varying sea-god, who changed himself now into one shape, now into another; 
and it allures to adulteries, to licentiousness, to seductions. 


“At first he was a lion with ample beard.” 

While he yet retained the ornament, the hair of the chin showed him to be a man. 

“But after that a serpent, a pard, or a big sow.” 

Love of ornament has degenerated to wantonness. A man no longer appears like a strong wild beast, 
“But he became moist water, and a tree of lofty branches.” 


Passions break out, pleasures overflow; beauty fades, and falls quicker than the leaf on the ground, when 
the amorous storms of lust blow on it before the coming of autumn, and is withered by destruction. For 
lust becomes and fabricates all things, and wishes to cheat, so as to conceal the man. But that man with 
whom the Word dwells does not alter himself, does not get himself up: he has the form which is of the 
Word; he is made like to God; he is beautiful; he does not ornament himself: his is beauty, the true beauty, 
for it is God; and that man becomes God, since God so wills. Heraclitus, then, rightly said, “Men are gods, 
and gods are men.” For the Word Himself is the manifest mystery: God in man, and man God. And the 
Mediator executes the Father’s will; for the Mediator is the Word, who is common to both—the Son of 
God, the Saviour of men; His Servant, our Teacher. And the flesh being a slave, as Paul testifies, how can 
one with any reason adorn the handmaid like a pimp? For that which is of flesh has the form of a servant. 
Paul says, speaking of the Lord, “Because He emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant,” calling the 
outward man servant, previous to the Lord becoming a servant and wearing flesh. But the compassionate 
God Himself set the flesh free, and releasing it from destruction, and from bitter and deadly bondage, 
endowed it with incorruptibility, arraying the flesh in this, the holy embellishment of eternity—immortality. 


There is, too, another beauty of men—love. “And love,” according to the apostle, “suffers long, and is kind; 
envieth not; vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up.” For the decking of one’s self out—carrying, as it does, 
the look of superfluity and uselessness—is vaunting one’s self. Wherefore he adds, “doth not behave itself 
unseemly:” for a figure which is not one’s own, and is against nature, is unseemly; but what is artificial is 
not one’s own, as is clearly explained: “seeketh not,” it is said, “what is not her own.” For truth calls that 
its own which belongs to it; but the love of finery seeks what is not its own, being apart from God, and the 
Word, from love. 


And that the Lord Himself was uncomely in aspect, the Spirit testifies by Esaias: “And we saw Him, and 
He had no form nor comeliness but His form was mean, inferior to men.” Yet who was more admirable 
than the Lord? But it was not the beauty of the flesh visible to the eye, but the true beauty of both soul 
and body, which He exhibited, which in the former is beneficence; in the latter—that is, the flesh— 
immortality. 


CHAPTER II 


AGAINST EMBELLISHING THE BODY 


It is not, then, the aspect of the outward man, but the soul that is to be decorated with the ornament of 
goodness; we may Say also the flesh with the adornment of temperance. But those women who beautify 
the outside, are unawares all waste in the inner depths, as is the case with the ornaments of the 


Egyptians; among whom temples with their porticos and vestibules are carefully constructed, and groves 
and sacred fields adjoining; the halls are surrounded with many pillars; and the walls gleam with foreign 
stones, and there is no want of artistic painting; and the temples gleam with gold, and silver, and amber, 
and glitter with parti-coloured gems from India and Ethiopia; and the shrines are veiled with gold- 
embroidered hangings. 


But if you enter the penetralia of the enclosure, and, in haste to behold something better, seek the image 
that is the inhabitant of the temple, and if any priest of those that offer sacrifice there, looking gave, and 
singing a paean in the Egyptian tongue, remove a little of the veil to show the god, he will give you a 
hearty laugh at the object of worship. For the deity that is sought, to whom you have rushed, will not be 
found within, but a cat, or a crocodile, or a serpent of the country, or some such beast unworthy of the 
temple, but quite worthy of a den, a hole, or the dirt. The god of the Egyptians appears a beast rolling on 
a purple couch. 


So those women who wear gold, occupying themselves in curling at their locks, and engaged in anointing 
their cheeks, painting their eyes, and dyeing their hair, and practising the other pernicious arts of luxury, 
decking the covering of flesh,—in truth, imitate the Egyptians, in order to attract their infatuated lovers. 


But if one withdraw the veil of the temple, I mean the head-dress, the dye, the clothes, the gold, the paint, 
the cosmetics,—that is, the web consisting of them, the veil, with the view of finding within the true 
beauty, he will be disgusted, I know well. For he will not find the image of God dwelling within, as is meet; 
but instead of it a fornicator and adulteress has occupied the shrine of the soul. And the true beast will 
thus be detected—an ape smeared with white paint. And that deceitful serpent, devouring the 
understanding part of man through vanity, has the soul as its hole, filling all with deadly poisons; and 
injecting his own venom of deception, this pander of a dragon has changed women into harlots. For love of 
display is not for a lady, but a courtesan. Such women care little for keeping at home with their husbands; 
but loosing their husbands’ purse-strings, they spend its supplies on their lusts, that they may have many 
witnesses of their seemingly fair appearance; and, devoting the whole day to their toilet, they spend their 
time with their bought slaves. Accordingly they season the flesh like a pernicious sauce; and the day they 
bestow on the toilet shut up in their rooms, so as not to be caught decking themselves. But in the evening 
this spurious beauty creeps out to candle-light as out of a hole; for drunkenness and the dimness of the 
light aid what they have put on. The woman who dyes her hair yellow, Menander the comic poet expels 
from the house:— 


“Now get out of this house, for no chaste 
Woman ought to make her hair yellow,” 


nor, I would add, stain her cheeks, nor paint her eyes. Unawares the poor wretches destroy their own 
beauty, by the introduction of what is spurious. At the dawn of day, mangling, racking, and plastering 
themselves over with certain compositions, they chill the skin, furrow the flesh with poisons, and with 
curiously prepared washes, thus blighting their own beauty. Wherefore they are seen to be yellow from 
the use of cosmetics, and susceptible to disease, their flesh, which has been shaded with poisons, being 
now in a melting state. So they dishonour the Creator of men, as if the beauty given by Him were nothing 
worth. As you might expect, they become lazy in housekeeping, sitting like painted things to be looked at, 
not as if made for domestic economy. Wherefore in the comic poet the sensible woman says, “What can we 
women do wise or brilliant, who sit with hair dyed yellow, outraging the character of gentlewomen; 
causing the overthrow of houses, the ruin of nuptials, and accusations on the part of children?” In the 
same way, Antiphanes the comic poet, in Malthaca, ridicules the meretriciousness of women in words that 
apply to them all, and are framed against the rubbing of themselves with cosmetics, saying:— 


“She comes, 

She goes back, she approaches, she goes back. 

She has come, she is here, she washes herself, she advances, 
She is soaped, she is combed, she goes out, is rubbed, 

She washes herself, looks in the glass, robes herself, 

Anoints herself, decks herself, besmears herself; 

And if aught is wrong, chokes [with vexation].” 


Thrice, I say, not once, do they deserve to perish, who use crocodiles’ excrement, and anoint themselves 
with the froth of putrid humours, and stain their eyebrows with soot, and rub their cheeks with white lead. 


These, then, who are disgusting even to the heathen poets for their fashions, how shall they not be 
rejected by the truth? Accordingly another comic poet, Alexis, reproves them. For I shall adduce his 
words, which with extravagance of statement shame the obstinacy of their impudence. For he was not 


very far beyond the mark. And I cannot for shame come to the assistance of women held up to such 
ridicule in comedy. 


Then she ruins her husband. 

“For first, in comparison with gain and the spoiling of neighbours, 

All else is in their eyes superfluous.” 

“Ts one of them little? She stitches cork into her shoe-sole. 

Is one tall? She wears a thin sole, 

And goes out keeping her head down on her shoulder: 

This takes away from her height. Has one no flanks? 

She has something sewed on to her, so that the spectators 

May exclaim on her fine shape behind. Has she a prominent stomach? 

By making additions, to render it straight, such as the nurses we see in the comic poets, 
She draws back, as it were, by these poles, the protuberance of the stomach in front. 
Has one yellow eyebrows? She stains them with soot. 

Do they happen to be black? She smears them with ceruse. 

Is one very white-skinned? She rouges. 

Has one any part of the body beautiful? She shows it bare. 

Has she beautiful teeth? She must needs laugh, 

That those present may see what a pretty mouth she has; 

But if not in the humour for laughing, she passes the day within, 

With a slender sprig of myrtle between her lips, 

Like what cooks have always at hand when they have goats’ heads to sell, 
So that she must keep them apart the whilst, whether she will or not.” 


I set these quotations from the comic poets before you, since the Word most strenuously wishes to save 
us. And by and by I will fortify them with the divine Scriptures. For he who does not escape notice is wont 
to abstain from sins, on account of the shame of reproof. Just as the plastered hand and the anointed eye 
exhibit from their very look the suspicion of a person in illness, so also cosmetics and dyes indicate that 
the soul is deeply diseased. 


The divine Instructor enjoins us not to approach to another’s river, meaning by the figurative expression 
“another’s river,” “another’s wife;” the wanton that flows to all, and out of licentiousness gives herself up 
to meretricious enjoyment with all. “Abstain from water that is another’s,” He says, “and drink not of 
another’s well,” admonishing us to shun the stream of “voluptuousness,” that we may live long, and that 
years of life may be added to us; both by not hunting after pleasure that belongs to another, and by 
diverting our inclinations. 


Love of dainties and love of wine, though great vices, are not of such magnitude as fondness for finery. “A 
full table and repeated cups” are enough to satisfy greed. But to those who are fond of gold, and purple, 
and jewels, neither the gold that is above the earth and below it is sufficient, nor the Tyrian Sea, nor the 
freight that comes from India and Ethiopia, nor yet Pactolus flowing with gold; not even were a man to 
become a Midas would he be satisfied, but would be still poor, craving other wealth. Such people are 
ready to die with their gold. 


And if Plutus is blind, are not those women that are crazy about him, and have a fellow-feeling with him, 
blind too? Having, then, no limit to their lust, they push on to shamelessness. For the theatre, and 
pageants, and many spectators, and strolling in the temples, and loitering in the streets, that they may be 
seen conspicuously by all, are necessary to them. For those that glory in their looks, not in heart, dress to 
please others. For as the brand shows the slave, so do gaudy colours the adulteress. “For though thou 
clothe thyself in scarlet, and deck thyself with ornaments of gold, and anoint thine eyes with stibium, in 
vain is thy beauty,” says the Word by Jeremiah. Is it not monstrous, that while horses, birds, and the rest 


of the animals, spring and bound from the grass and meadows, rejoicing in ornament that is their own, in 
mane, and natural colour, and varied plumage; woman, as if inferior to the brute creation, should think 
herself so unlovely as to need foreign, and bought, and painted beauty? 


Head-dresses and varieties of head-dresses, and elaborate braidings, and infinite modes of dressing the 
hair, and costly specimens of mirrors, in which they arrange their costume,—hunting after those that, like 
silly children, are crazy about their figures,—are characteristic of women who have lost all sense of 
shame. If any one were to call these courtesans, he would make no mistake, for they turn their faces into 
masks. But us the Word enjoins “to look not on the things that are seen, but the things that are not seen; 
for the things that are seen are temporal, but the things that are not seen are eternal.” 


But what passes beyond the bounds of absurdity, is that they have invented mirrors for this artificial shape 
of theirs, as if it were some excellent work or masterpiece. The deception rather requires a veil thrown 
over it. For as the Greek fable has it, it was not a fortunate thing for the beautiful Narcissus to have been 
the beholder of his own image. And if Moses commanded men to make not an image to represent God by 
art, how can these women be right, who by their own reflection produce an imitation of their own 
likeness, in order to the falsifying of their faces? Likewise also, when Samuel the prophet was sent to 
anoint one of the sons of Jesse for king, and on seeing the eldest of his sons to be fair and tall, produced 
the anointing oil, being delighted with him, the Lord said to him, “Look not to his appearance, nor the 
height of his stature: for I have rejected him. For man looketh on the eyes, but the Lord into the heart.” 


And he anointed not him that was comely in person, but him that was comely in soul. If, then, the Lord 
counts the natural beauty of the body inferior to that of the soul, what thinks He of spurious beauty, 
rejecting utterly as He does all falsehood? “For we walk by faith, not by sight.” Very clearly the Lord 
accordingly teaches by Abraham, that he who follows God must despise country, and relations, and 
possessions, and all wealth, by making him a stranger. And therefore also He called him His friend who 
had despised the substance which he had possessed at home. For he was of good parentage, and very 
opulent; and so with three hundred and eighteen servants of his own he subdued the four kings who had 
taken Lot captive. 


Esther alone we find justly adorned. The spouse adorned herself mystically for her royal husband; but her 
beauty turns out the redemption price of a people that were about to be massacred. And that decoration 
makes women courtesans, and men effeminate and adulterers, the tragic poet is a witness; thus 
discoursing:— 


“He that judged the goddesses, 

As the myth of the Argives has it, having come from Phrygia 

To Lacedaemon, arrayed in flowery vestments, 

Glittering with gold and barbaric luxury, 

Loving, departed, carrying away her he loved, 

Helen, to the folds of Ida, having found that 

Menelaus was away from home.” 

O adulterous beauty! Barbarian finery and effeminate luxury overthrew Greece; Lacedaemonian chastity 
was corrupted by clothes, and luxury, and graceful beauty; barbaric display proved Jove’s daughter a 


courtesan. 


They had no instructor to restrain their lusts, nor one to say, “Do not commit adultery;” nor, “Lust not;” or, 
“Travel not by lust into adultery;” or further, “Influence not thy passions by desire of adornment.” 


What an end was it that ensued to them, and what woes they endured, who would not restrain their self 
will! Two continents were convulsed by unrestrained pleasures, and all was thrown into confusion by a 
barbarian boy. The whole of Hellas puts to sea; the ocean is burdened with the weight of continents; a 
protracted war breaks out, and fierce battles are waged, and the plains are crowded with dead: the 
barbarian assails the fleet with outrage; wickedness prevails, and the eye of that poetic Jove looks on the 
Thracians:— 


“The barbarian plains drink noble blood, 
And the streams of the rivers are choked with dead bodies.” 


Breasts are beaten in lamentations, and grief desolates the land; and all the feet, and the summits of 
many-fountained Ida, and the cities of the Trojans, and the ships of the Achaeans, shake. 


Where, O Homer, shall we flee and stand? Show us a spot of ground that is not shaken! — 


“Touch not the reins, inexperienced boy, 
Nor mount the seat, not having learned to drive.” 


Heaven delights in two charioteers, by whom alone the chariot of fire is guided. For the mind is carried 
away by pleasure; and the unsullied principle of reason, when not instructed by the Word, slides down 
into licentiousness, and gets a fall as the due reward of its transgression. An example of this are the 
angels, who renounced the beauty of God for a beauty which fades, and so fell from heaven to earth. 


The Shechemites, too, were punished by an overthrow for dishonouring the holy virgin. The grave was 
their punishment, and the monument of their ignominy leads to salvation. 


CHAPTER III 
AGAINST MEN WHO EMBELLISH THEMSELVES 


To such an extent, then, has luxury advanced, that not only are the female sex deranged about this 
frivolous pursuit, but men also are infected with the disease. For not being free of the love of finery, they 
are not in health; but inclining to voluptuousness, they become effeminate, cutting their hair in an 
ungentlemanlike and meretricious way, clothed in fine and transparent garments, chewing mastich, 
smelling of perfume. What can one say on seeing them? Like one who judges people by their foreheads, he 
will divine them to be adulterers and effeminate, addicted to both kinds of venery, haters of hair, destitute 
of hair, detesting the bloom of manliness, and adorning their locks like women. “Living for unholy acts of 
audacity, these fickle wretches do reckless and nefarious deeds,” says the Sibyl. For their service the 
towns are full of those who take out hair by pitch-plasters, shave, and pluck out hairs from these 
womanish creatures. And shops are erected and opened everywhere; and adepts at this meretricious 
fornication make a deal of money openly by those who plaster themselves, and give their hair to be pulled 
out in all ways by those who make it their trade, feeling no shame before the onlookers or those who 
approach, nor before themselves, being men. Such are those addicted to base passions, whose whole body 
is made smooth by the violent tuggings of pitch-plasters. It is utterly impossible to get beyond such 
effrontery. If nothing is left undone by them, neither shall anything be left unspoken by me. Diogenes, 
when he was being sold, chiding like a teacher one of these degenerate creatures, said very manfully, 
“Come, youngster, buy for yourself a man,” chastising his meretriciousness by an ambiguous speech. But 
for those who are men to shave and smooth themselves, how ignoble! As for dyeing of hair, and anointing 
of grey locks, and dyeing them yellow, these are practices of abandoned effeminates; and their feminine 
combing of themselves is a thing to be let alone. For they think, that like serpents they divest themselves 
of the old age of their head by painting and renovating themselves. But though they do doctor the hair 
cleverly, they will not escape wrinkles, nor will they elude death by tricking time. For it is not dreadful, it 
is not dreadful to appear old, when you are not able to shut your eyes to the fact that you are so. 


The more, then, a man hastes to the end, the more truly venerable is he, having God alone as his senior, 
since He is the eternal aged One, He who is older than all things. Prophecy has called him the “Ancient of 
days; and the hair of His head was as pure wool,” says the prophet. “And none other,” says the Lord, “can 
make the hair white or black.” How, then, do these godless ones work in rivalry with God, or rather 
violently oppose Him, when they transmute the hair made white by Him? “The crown of old men is great 
experience,” says Scripture; and the hoary hair of their countenance is the blossom of large experience. 
But these dishonour the reverence of age, the head covered with grey hairs. It is not, it is not possible for 
him to show the head true who has a fraudulent head. “But ye have not so learned Christ; if so be that ye 
have heard Him, and have been taught by Him, as the truth is in Jesus: that ye put off, concerning the 
former conversation, the old man (not the hoary man, but him that is) corrupt according to deceitful lusts; 
and be renewed (not by dyeings and ornaments), but in the spirit of your mind; and put on the new man, 
which after God is created in righteousness and true holiness.” 


But for one who is a man to comb himself and shave himself with a razor, for the sake of fine effect, to 
arrange his hair at the looking-glass, to shave his cheeks, pluck hairs out of them, and smooth them, how 
womanly! And, in truth, unless you saw them naked, you would suppose them to be women. For although 
not allowed to wear gold, yet out of effeminate desire they enwreath their latches and fringes with leaves 
of gold; or, getting certain spherical figures of the same metal made, they fasten them to their ankles, and 
hang them from their necks. This is a device of enervated men, who are dragged to the women’s 
apartments, amphibious and lecherous beasts. For this is a meretricious and impious form of snare. For 
God wished women to be smooth, and rejoice in their locks alone growing spontaneously, as a horse in his 
mane; but has adorned man, like the lions, with a beard, and endowed him, as an attribute of manhood, 
with shaggy breasts,—a sign this of strength and rule. So also cocks, which fight in defence of the hens, 
he has decked with combs, as it were helmets; and so high a value does God set on these locks, that He 
orders them to make their appearance on men simultaneously with discretion, and delighted with a 
venerable look, has honoured gravity of countenance with grey hairs. But wisdom, and discriminating 
judgments that are hoary with wisdom, attain maturity with time, and by the vigour of long experience 
give strength to old age, producing grey hairs, the admirable flower of venerable wisdom, conciliating 
confidence. This, then, the mark of the man, the beard, by which he is seen to be a man, is older than Eve, 


and is the token of the superior nature. In this God deemed it right that he should excel, and dispersed 
hair over man’s whole body. Whatever smoothness and softness was in him He abstracted from his side 
when He formed the woman Eve, physically receptive, his partner in parentage, his help in household 
management, while he (for he had parted with all smoothness) remained a man, and shows himself man. 
And to him has been assigned action, as to her suffering; for what is shaggy is drier and warmer than 
what is smooth. Wherefore males have both more hair and more heat than females, animals that are 
entire than the emasculated, perfect than imperfect. It is therefore impious to desecrate the symbol of 
manhood, hairiness. But the embellishment of smoothing (for I am warned by the Word), if it is to attract 
men, is the act of an effeminate person,—if to attract women, is the act of an adulterer; and both must be 
driven as far as possible from our society. “But the very hairs of your head are all numbered,” says the 
Lord; those on the chin, too, are numbered, and those on the whole body. There must be therefore no 
plucking out, contrary to God’s appointment, which has counted them in according to His will. “Know ye 
not yourselves,” says the apostle, “that Christ Jesus is in you?” Whom, had we known as dwelling in us, I 
know not how we could have dared to dishonour. But the using of pitch to pluck out hair (I shrink from 
even mentioning the shamelessness connected with this process), and in the act of bending back and 
bending down, the violence done to nature’s modesty by stepping out and bending backwards in shameful 
postures, yet the doers not ashamed of themselves, but conducting themselves without shame in the midst 
of the youth, and in the gymnasium, where the prowess of man is tried; the following of this unnatural 
practice, is it not the extreme of licentiousness? For those who engage in such practices in public will 
scarcely behave with modesty to any at home. Their want of shame in public attests their unbridled 
licentiousness in private. For he who in the light of day denies his manhood, will prove himself manifestly 
a woman by night. “There shall not be,” said the Word by Moses, “a harlot of the daughters of Israel; there 
shall not be a fornicator of the sons of Israel.” 


But the pitch does good, it is said. Nay, it defames, say I. No one who entertains right sentiments would 
wish to appear a fornicator, were he not the victim of that vice, and study to defame the beauty of his 
form. No one would, I say, voluntarily choose to do this. “For if God foreknew those who are called, 
according to His purpose, to be conformed to the image of His Son,” for whose sake, according to the 
blessed apostle, He has appointed “Him to be the first-born among many brethren,” are they not godless 
who treat with indignity the body which is of like form with the Lord? 


The man, who would be beautiful, must adorn that which is the most beautiful thing in man, his mind, 
which every day he ought to exhibit in greater comeliness; and should pluck out not hairs, but lusts. I pity 
the boys possessed by the slave-dealers, that are decked for dishonour. But they are not treated with 
ignominy by themselves, but by command the wretches are adorned for base gain. But how disgusting are 
those who willingly practice the things to which, if compelled, they would, if they were men, die rather 
than do? 


But life has reached this pitch of licentiousness through the wantonness of wickedness, and lasciviousness 
is diffused over the cities, having become law. Beside them women stand in the stews, offering their own 
flesh for hire for lewd pleasure, and boys, taught to deny their sex, act the part of women. 


Luxury has deranged all things; it has disgraced man. A luxurious niceness seeks everything, attempts 
everything, forces everything, coerces nature. Men play the part of women, and women that of men, 
contrary to nature; women are at once wives and husbands: no passage is closed against libidinousness; 
and their promiscuous lechery is a public institution, and luxury is domesticated. O miserable spectacle! 
horrible conduct! Such are the trophies of your social licentiousness which are exhibited: the evidence of 
these deeds are the prostitutes. Alas for such wickedness! Besides, the wretches know not how many 
tragedies the uncertainty of intercourse produces. For fathers, unmindful of children of theirs that have 
been exposed, often without their knowledge, have intercourse with a son that has debauched himself, 
and daughters that are prostitutes; and licence in lust shows them to be the men that have begotten them. 
These things your wise laws allow: people may sin legally; and the execrable indulgence in pleasure they 
call a thing indifferent. They who commit adultery against nature think themselves free from adultery. 
Avenging justice follows their audacious deeds, and, dragging on themselves inevitable calamity, they 
purchase death for a small sum of money. The miserable dealers in these wares sail, bringing a cargo of 
fornication, like wine or oil; and others, far more wretched, traffic in pleasures as they do in bread and 
sauce, not heeding the words of Moses, “Do not prostitute thy daughter, to cause her to be a whore, lest 
the land fall to whoredom, and the land become full of wickedness.” 


Such was predicted of old, and the result is notorious: the whole earth has now become full of fornication 
and wickedness. I admire the ancient legislators of the Romans: these detested effeminacy of conduct; 
and the giving of the body to feminine purposes, contrary to the law of nature, they judged worthy of the 
extremest penalty, according to the righteousness of the law. 


For it is not lawful to pluck out the beard, man’s natural and noble ornament. 
“A youth with his first beard: for with this, youth is most graceful.” 


By and by he is anointed, delighting in the beard “on which descended” the prophetic “ointment” with 
which Aaron was honoured. 


And it becomes him who is rightly trained, on whom peace has pitched its tent, to preserve peace also 
with his hair. 


What, then, will not women with strong propensities to lust practice, when they look on men perpetrating 
such enormities? Rather we ought not to call such as these men, but lewd wretches (bataloi), and 
effeminate (gunides), whose voices are feeble, and whose clothes are womanish both in feel and dye. And 
such creatures are manifestly shown to be what they are from their external appearance, their clothes, 
shoes, form, walk, cut of their hair, look. “For from his look shall a man be known,” says the Scripture, 
“from meeting a man the man is known: the dress of a man, the step of his foot, the laugh of his teeth, tell 
tales of him.” 


For these, for the most part, plucking out the rest of their hair, only dress that on the head, all but binding 
their locks with fillets like women. Lions glory in their shaggy hair, but are armed by their hair in the 
fight; and boars even are made imposing by their mane; the hunters are afraid of them when they see 
them bristling their hair. 


“The fleecy sheep are loaded with their wool.” 


And their wool the loving Father has made abundant for thy use, O man, having taught thee to sheer their 
fleeces. Of the nations, the Celts and Scythians wear their hair long, but do not deck themselves. The 
bushy hair of the barbarian has something fearful in it; and its auburn (xanthon) colour threatens war, the 
hue being somewhat akin to blood. Both these barbarian races hate luxury. As clear witnesses will be 
produced by the German, the Rhine; and by the Scythian, the waggon. Sometimes the Scythian despises 
even the waggon: its size seems sumptuousness to the barbarian; and leaving its luxurious ease, the 
Scythian man leads a frugal life. For a house sufficient, and less encumbered than the waggon, he takes 
his horse, and mounting it, is borne where he wishes. And when faint with hunger, he asks his horse for 
sustenance; and he offers his veins, and supplies his master with all he possesses—his blood. To the 
nomad the horse is at once conveyance and sustenance; and the warlike youth of the Arabians (these are 
other nomads) are mounted on camels. They sit on breeding camels; and these feed and run at the same 
time, carrying their masters the whilst, and bear the house with them. And if drink fail the barbarians, 
they milk them; and after that their food is spent, they do not spare even their blood, as is reported of 
furious wolves. And these, gentler than the barbarians, when injured, bear no remembrance of the wrong, 
but sweep bravely over the desert, carrying and nourishing their masters at the same time. 


Perish, then, the savage beasts whose food is blood! For it is unlawful for men, whose body is nothing but 
flesh elaborated of blood, to touch blood. For human blood has become a partaker of the Word: it is a 
participant of grace by the Spirit; and if any one injure him, he will not escape unnoticed. Man may, 
though naked in body, address the Lord. But I approve the simplicity of the barbarians: loving an 
unencumbered life, the barbarians have abandoned luxury. Such the Lord calls us to be—naked of finery, 
naked of vanity, wrenched from our sins, bearing only the wood of life, aiming only at salvation. 


CHAPTER IV 


WITH WHOM WE ARE TO ASSOCIATE 


But really I have unwittingly deviated in spirit from the order, to which I must now revert, and must find 
fault with having large numbers of domestics. For, avoiding working with their own hands and serving 
themselves, men have recourse to servants, purchasing a great crowd of fine cooks, and of people to lay 
out the table, and of others to divide the meat skilfully into pieces. And the staff of servants is separated 
into many divisions; some labour for their gluttony, carvers and seasoners, and the compounders and 
makers of sweetmeats, and honey-cakes, and custards; others are occupied with their too numerous 
clothes; others guard the gold, like griffins; others keep the silver, and wipe the cups, and make ready 
what is needed to furnish the festive table; others rub down the horses; and a crowd of cup-bearers exert 
themselves in their service, and herds of beautiful boys, like cattle, from whom they milk away their 
beauty. And male and female assistants at the toilet are employed about the ladies—some for the mirrors, 
some for the head-dresses, others for the combs. Many are eunuchs; and these panders serve without 
suspicion those that wish to be free to enjoy their pleasures, because of the belief that they are unable to 
indulge in lust. But a true eunuch is not one who is unable, but one who is unwilling, to indulge in 
pleasure. The Word, testifying by the prophet Samuel to the Jews, who had transgressed when the people 
asked for a king, promised not a loving lord, but threatened to give them a self-willed and voluptuous 
tyrant, “who shall,” He says, “take your daughters to be perfumers, and cooks, and bakers,” ruling by the 
law of war, not desiring a peaceful administration. And there are many Celts, who bear aloft on their 
shoulders women’s litters. But workers in wool, and spinners, and weavers, and female work and 
housekeeping, are nowhere. 


But those who impose on the women, spend the day with them, telling them silly amatory stories, and 
wearing out body and soul with their false acts and words. “Thou shalt not be with many,” it is said, “for 
evil, nor give thyself to a multitude;” for wisdom shows itself among few, but disorder in a multitude. But 
it is not for grounds of propriety, on account of not wishing to be seen, that they purchase bearers, for it 


were commendable if out of such feelings they put themselves under a covering; but it is out of 
luxuriousness that they are carried on their domestics’ shoulders, and desire to make a show. 


So, opening the curtain, and looking keenly round on all that direct their eyes towards them, they show 
their manners; and often bending forth from within, disgrace this superficial propriety by their dangerous 
restlessness. “Look not round,” it is said, “in the streets of the city, and wander not in its lonely places.” 
For that is, in truth, a lonely place, though there be a crowd of the licentious in it, where no wise man is 
present. 


And these women are carried about over the temples, sacrificing and practising divination day by day, 
spending their time with fortune-tellers, and begging priests, and disreputable old women; and they keep 
up old wives’ whisperings over their cups, learning charms and incantations from soothsayers, to the ruin 
of the nuptial bonds. And some men they keep; by others they are kept; and others are promised them by 
the diviners. They know not that they are cheating themselves, and giving up themselves as a vessel of 
pleasure to those that wish to indulge in wantonness; and exchanging their purity for the foulest outrage, 
they think what is the most shameful ruin a great stroke of business. And there are many ministers to this 
meretricious licentiousness, insinuating themselves, one from one quarter, another from another. For the 
licentious rush readily into uncleanness, like swine rushing to that part of the hold of the ship which is 
depressed. Whence the Scripture most strenuously exhorts, “Introduce not every one into thy house, for 
the snares of the crafty are many.” And in another place, “Let just men be thy guests, and in the fear of 
the Lord let thy boast remain.” Away with fornication. “For know this well,” says the apostle, “that no 
fornicator, or unclean person, or covetous man, who is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of 
Christ and of God.” 


But these women delight in intercourse with the effeminate. And crowds of abominable creatures 
(kinaides) flow in, of unbridled tongue, filthy in body, filthy in language; men enough for lewd offices, 
ministers of adultery, giggling and whispering, and shamelessly making through their noses sounds of 
lewdness and fornication to provoke lust, endeavouring to please by lewd words and attitudes, inciting to 
laughter, the precursor of fornication. And sometimes, when inflamed by any provocation, either these 
fornicators, or those that follow the rabble of abominable creatures to destruction, make a sound in their 
nose like a frog, as if they had got anger dwelling in their nostrils. But those who are more refined than 
these keep Indian birds and Median pea-fowls, and recline with peak-headed creatures; playing with 
satyrs, delighting in monsters. They laugh when they hear Thersites; and these women, purchasing 
Thersiteses highly valued, pride themselves not in their husbands, but in those wretches which are a 
burden on the earth, and overlook the chaste widow, who is of far higher value than a Melitaean pup, and 
look askance at a just old man, who is lovelier in my estimation than a monster purchased for money. And 
though maintaining parrots and curlews, they do not receive the orphan child; but they expose children 
that are born at home, and take up the young of birds, and prefer irrational to rational creatures; although 
they ought to undertake the maintenance of old people with a character for sobriety, who are fairer in my 
mind than apes, and capable of uttering something better than nightingales; and to set before them that 
saying, “He that pitieth the poor lendeth to the Lord;” and this, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these My brethren, ye have done it to Me.” But these, on the other hand, prefer ignorance to 
wisdom, turning their wealth into stone, that is, into pearls and Indian emeralds. And they squander and 
throw away their wealth on fading dyes, and bought slaves; like crammed fowls scraping the dung of life. 
“Poverty,” it is said, “humbles a man.” By poverty is meant that niggardliness by which the rich are poor, 
having nothing to give away. 


CHAPTER V 


BEHAVIOUR IN THE BATHS 


And of what sort are their baths? Houses skilfully constructed, compact, portable, transparent, covered 
with fine linen. And gold-plated chairs, and silver ones, too, and ten thousand vessels of gold and silver, 
some for drinking, some for eating, some for bathing, are carried about with them. Besides these, there 
are even braziers of coals; for they have arrived at such a pitch of self-indulgence, that they sup and get 
drunk while bathing. And articles of silver with which they make a show, they ostentatiously set out in the 
baths, and thus display perchance their wealth out of excessive pride, but chiefly the capricious 
ignorance, through which they brand effeminate men, who have been vanquished by women; proving at 
least that they themselves cannot meet and cannot sweat without a multitude of vessels, although poor 
women who have no display equally enjoy their baths. The dirt of wealth, then, has an abundant covering 
of censure. With this, as with a bait, they hook the miserable creatures that gape at the glitter of gold. For 
dazzling thus those fond of display, they artfully try to win the admiration of their lovers, who after a little 
insult them naked. They will scarce strip before their own husbands affecting a plausible pretence of 
modesty; but any others who wish, may see them at home shut up naked in their baths. For there they are 
not ashamed to strip before spectators, as if exposing their persons for sale. But Hesiod advises 


“Not to wash the skin in the women’s bath.” 


The baths are opened promiscuously to men and women; and there they strip for licentious indulgence 


(for from looking, men get to loving), as if their modesty had been washed away in the bath. Those who 
have not become utterly destitute of modesty shut out strangers; but bathe with their own servants, and 
strip naked before their slaves, and are rubbed by them; giving to the crouching menial liberty to lust, by 
permitting fearless handling. For those who are introduced before their naked mistresses while in the 
bath, study to strip themselves in order to audacity in lust, casting off fear in consequence of the wicked 
custom. The ancient athletes, ashamed to exhibit a man naked, preserved their modesty by going through 
the contest in drawers; but these women, divesting themselves of their modesty along with their tunic, 
wish to appear beautiful, but contrary to their wish are simply proved to be wicked. For through the body 
itself the wantonness of lust shines clearly; as in the case of dropsical people, the water covered by the 
skin. Disease in both is known from the look. Men, therefore, affording to women a noble example of 
truth, ought to be ashamed at their stripping before them, and guard against these dangerous sights; “for 
he who has looked curiously,” it is said, “hath sinned already.” At home, therefore, they ought to regard 
with modesty parents and domestics; in the ways, those they meet; in the baths, women; in solitude, 
themselves; and everywhere the Word, who is everywhere, “and without Him was not anything.” For so 
only shall one remain without falling, if he regard God as ever present with him. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE CHRISTIAN ALONE RICH 


Riches are then to be partaken of rationally, bestowed lovingly, not sordidly, or pompously; nor is the love 
of the beautiful to be turned into self-love and ostentation; lest perchance some one say to us, “His horse, 
or land, or domestic, or gold, is worth fifteen talents; but the man himself is dear at three coppers.” 


Take away, then, directly the ornaments from women, and domestics from masters, and you will find 
masters in no respect different from bought slaves in step, or look, or voice, so like are they to their 
slaves. But they differ in that they are feebler than their slaves, and have a more sickly upbringing. 


This best of maxims, then, ought to be perpetually repeated, “That the good man, being temperate and 
just,” treasures up his wealth in heaven. He who has sold his worldly goods, and given them to the poor, 
finds the imperishable treasure, “where is neither moth nor robber.” Blessed truly is he, “though he be 
insignificant, and feeble, and obscure;” and he is truly rich with the greatest of all riches. “Though a man, 
then, be richer than Cinyras and Midas, and is wicked,” and haughty as he who was luxuriously clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and despised Lazarus, “he is miserable, and lives in trouble,” and shall not live. 
Wealth seems to me to be like a serpent, which will twist round the hand and bite; unless one knows how 
to lay hold of it without danger by the point of the tail. And riches, wriggling either in an experienced or 
inexperienced grasp, are dexterous at adhering and biting; unless one, despising them, use them skilfully, 
so as to crush the creature by the charm of the Word, and himself escape unscathed. 


But, as is reasonable, he alone, who possesses what is worth most, turns out truly rich, though not 
recognised as such. And it is not jewels, or gold, or clothing, or beauty of person, that are of high value, 
but virtue; which is the Word given by the Instructor to be put in practice. This is the Word, who abjures 
luxury, but calls self-help as a servant, and praises frugality, the progeny of temperance. “Receive,” he 
says, “instruction, and not silver, and knowledge rather than tested gold; for Wisdom is better than 
precious stones, nor is anything that is valuable equal in worth to her.” And again: “Acquire me rather 
than gold, and precious stones, and silver; for my produce is better than choice silver.” 


But if we must distinguish, let it be granted that he is rich who has many possessions, loaded with gold 
like a dirty purse; but the righteous alone is graceful, because grace is order, observing a due and 
decorous measure in managing and distributing. “For there are those who sow and reap more,” of whom 
it is written, “He hath dispersed, he hath given to the poor; his righteousness endureth for ever.” So that 
it is not he who has and keeps, but he who gives away, that is rich; and it is giving away, not possession, 
which renders a man happy; and the fruit of the Spirit is generosity. It is in the soul, then, that riches are. 
Let it, then, be granted that good things are the property only of good men; and Christians are good. Now, 
a fool or a libertine can neither have any perception of what is good, nor obtain possession of it. 
Accordingly, good things are possessed by Christians alone. And nothing is richer than these good things; 
therefore these alone are rich. For righteousness is true riches; and the Word is more valuable than all 
treasure, not accruing from cattle and fields, but given by God—riches which cannot be taken away. The 
soul alone is its treasure. It is the best possession to its possessor, rendering man truly blessed. For he 
whose it is to desire nothing that is not in our power, and to obtain by asking from God what he piously 
desires, does he not possess much, nay all, having God as his everlasting treasure? “To him that asks,” it 
is said, “shall be given, and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” If God denies nothing, all things 
belong to the godly. 


CHAPTER VII 


FRUGALITY A GOOD PROVISION FOR THE CHRISTIAN 


Delicacies spent on pleasures become a dangerous shipwreck to men; for this voluptuous and ignoble life 


of the many is alien to true love for the beautiful and to refined pleasures. For man is by nature an erect 
and majestic being, aspiring after the good as becomes the creature of the One. But the life which crawls 
on its belly is destitute of dignity, is scandalous, hateful, ridiculous. And to the divine nature 
voluptuousness is a thing most alien; for this is for a man to be like sparrows in feeding, and swine and 
goats in lechery. For to regard pleasure as a good thing, is the sign of utter ignorance of what is excellent. 
Love of wealth displaces a man from the right mode of life, and induces him to cease from feeling shame 
at what is shameful; if only, like a beast, he has power to eat all sorts of things, and to drink in like 
manner, and to satiate in every way his lewd desires. And so very rarely does he inherit the kingdom of 
God. For what end, then, are such dainty dishes prepared, but to fill one belly? The filthiness of gluttony is 
proved by the sewers into which our bellies discharge the refuse of our food. For what end do they collect 
so many cupbearers, when they might satisfy themselves with one cup? For what the chests of clothes? 
and the gold ornaments for what? Those things are prepared for clothes-stealers, and scoundrels, and for 
greedy eyes. “But let alms and faith not fail thee,” says the Scripture. 


Look, for instance, to Elias the Thesbite, in whom we have a beautiful example of frugality, when he sat 
down beneath the thorn, and the angel brought him food. “It was a cake of barley and a jar of water.” 
Such the Lord sent as best for him. We, then, on our journey to the truth, must be unencumbered. “Carry 
not,” said the Lord, “purse, nor scrip, nor shoes;” that is, possess not wealth, which is only treasured up in 
a purse; fill not your own stores, as if laying up produce in a bag, but communicate to those who have 
need. Do not trouble yourselves about horses and servants, who, as bearing burdens when the rich are 
travelling, are allegorically called shoes. 


We must, then, cast away the multitude of vessels, silver and gold drinking cups, and the crowd of 
domestics, receiving as we have done from the Instructor the fair and grave attendants, Self-help and 
Simplicity. And we must walk suitably to the Word; and if there be a wife and children, the house is not a 
burden, having learned to change its place along with the sound-minded traveller. The wife who loves her 
husband must be furnished for travel similarly to her husband. A fair provision for the journey to heaven is 
theirs who bear frugality with chaste gravity. And as the foot is the measure of the shoe, so also is the 
body of what each individual possesses. But that which is superfluous, what they call ornaments and the 
furniture of the rich, is a burden, not an ornament to the body. He who climbs to the heavens by force, 
must carry with him the fair staff of beneficence, and attain to the true rest by communicating to those 
who are in distress. For the Scripture avouches, “that the true riches of the soul are a man’s ransom,” that 
is, if he is rich, he will be saved by distributing it. For as gushing wells, when pumped out, rise again to 
their former measure, so giving away, being the benignant spring of love, by communicating of its drink to 
the thirsty, again increases and is replenished, just as the milk is wont to flow into the breasts that are 
sucked or milked. For he who has the almighty God, the Word, is in want of nothing, and never is in straits 
for what he needs. For the Word is a possession that wants nothing, and is the cause of all abundance. If 
one say that he has often seen the righteous man in need of food, this is rare, and happens only where 
there is not another righteous man. Notwithstanding let him read what follows: “For the righteous man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by the word of the Lord,” who is the true bread, the bread of the 
heavens. The good man, then, can never be in difficulties so long as he keeps intact his confession 
towards God. For it appertains to him to ask and to receive whatever he requires from the Father of all; 
and to enjoy what is his own, if he keep the Son. And this also appertains to him, to feel no want. 


This Word, who trains us, confers on us the true riches. Nor is the growing rich an object of envy to those 
who possess through Him the privilege of wanting nothing. He that has this wealth shall inherit the 
kingdom of God. 


CHAPTER VIII 
SIMILITUDES AND EXAMPLES A MOST IMPORTANT PART OF RIGHT INSTRUCTION 


And if any one of you shall entirely avoid luxury, he will, by a frugal upbringing, train himself to the 
endurance of involuntary labours, by employing constantly voluntary afflictions as training exercises for 
persecutions; so that when he comes to compulsory labours, and fears, and griefs, he will not be 
unpracticed in endurance. 


Wherefore we have no country on earth, that we may despise earthly possessions. And frugality is in the 
highest degree rich, being equal to unfailing expenditure, bestowed on what is requisite, and to the 
degree requisite. For tele has the meaning of expenses. 


How a husband is to live with his wife, and respecting self-help, and housekeeping, and the employment of 
domestics; and further, with respect to the time of marriage, and what is suitable for wives, we have 
treated in the discourse concerning marriage. What pertains to disciplane alone is reserved now for 
description, as we delineate the life of Christians. The most indeed has been already said, and laid down 
in the form of disciplinary rules. What still remains we shall subjoin; for examples are of no small moment 
in determining to salvation. 


See, says the tragedy, 


“The consort of Ulysses was not killed 

By Telemachus; for she did not take a husband in addition to a husband, 

But in the house the marriage-bed remains unpolluted.” 

Reproaching foul adultery, he showed the fair image of chastity in affection to her husband. 


The Lacedaemonians compelling the Helots, their servants (Helots is the name of their servants), to get 
drunk, exhibited their drunken pranks before themselves, who were temperate, for cure and correction. 


Observing, accordingly, their unseemly behaviour, in order that they themselves might not fall into like 
censurable conduct, they trained themselves, turning the reproach of the drunkards to the advantage of 
keeping themselves free from fault. 


For some men being instructed are saved; and others, self-taught, either aspire after or seek virtue. 
“He truly is the best of all who himself perceives all things.” 

Such is Abraham, who sought God. 

“And good, again, is he who obeys him who advises well.” 


Such are those disciples who obeyed the Word. Wherefore the former was called “friend,” the latter 
“apostles;” the one diligently seeking, and the other preaching one and the same God. And both are 
peoples, and both these have hearers, the one who is profited through seeking, the other who is saved 
through finding. 


“But whoever neither himself perceives, nor, hearing another, 
Lays to heart—he is a worthless man.” 


The other people is the Gentile—useless; this is the people that followeth not Christ. Nevertheless the 
Instructor, lover of man, helping in many ways, partly exhorts, partly upbraids. Others having sinned, He 
shows us their baseness, and exhibits the punishment consequent upon it, alluring while admonishing, 
planning to dissuade us in love from evil, by the exhibition of those who have suffered from it before. By 
which examples He very manifestly checked those who had been evil-disposed, and hindered those who 
were daring like deeds; and others He brought to a foundation of patience; others He stopped from 
wickedness; and others He cured by the contemplation of what is like, bringing them over to what is 
better. 


For who, when following one in the way, and then on the former falling into a pit, would not guard against 
incurring equal danger, by taking care not to follow him in his slip? What athlete, again, who has learned 
the way to glory, and has seen the combatant who had preceded him receiving the prize, does not exert 
himself for the crown, imitating the elder one? 


Such images of divine wisdom are many; but I shall mention one instance, and expound it in a few words. 
The fate of the Sodomites was judgment to those who had done wrong, instruction to those who hear. The 
Sodomites having, through much luxury, fallen into uncleanness, practising adultery shamelessly, and 
burning with insane love for boys; the All-seeing Word, whose notice those who commit impieties cannot 
escape, cast His eye on them. Nor did the sleepless guard of humanity observe their licentiousness in 
silence; but dissuading us from the imitation of them, and training us up to His own temperance, and 
falling on some sinners, lest lust being unavenged, should break loose from all the restraints of fear, 
ordered Sodom to be burned, pouring forth a little of the sagacious fire on licentiousness; lest lust, 
through want of punishment, should throw wide the gates to those that were rushing into voluptuousness. 
Accordingly, the just punishment of the Sodomites became to men an image of the salvation which is well 
calculated for men. For those who have not committed like sins with those who are punished, will never 
receive a like punishment. By guarding against sinning, we guard against suffering. “For I would have you 
know,” says Jude, “that God, having once saved His people from the land of Egypt, afterwards destroyed 
them that believed not; and the angels which kept not their first estate, but left their own habitation, He 
hath reserved to the judgment of the great day, in everlasting chains under darkness of the savage 
angels.” And a little after he sets forth, in a most instructive manner, representations of those that are 
judged: “Woe unto them, for they have gone in the way of Cain, and run greedily after the error of 
Balaam, and perished in the gainsaying of Core.” For those, who cannot attain the privilege of adoption, 
fear keeps from growing insolent. For punishments and threats are for this end, that fearing the penalty 
we may abstain from sinning. I might relate to you punishments for ostentation, and punishments for 
vainglory, not only for licentiousness; and adduce the censures pronounced on those whose hearts are bad 
through wealth, in which censures the Word through fear restrains from evil acts. But sparing prolixity in 
my treatise, I shall bring forward the following precepts of the Instructor, that you may guard against His 
threatenings. 


CHAPTER IX 
WHY WE ARE TO USE THE BATH 


There are, then, four reasons for the bath (for from that point I digressed in my oration), for which we 
frequent it: for cleanliness, or heat, or health, or lastly, for pleasure. Bathing for pleasure is to be omitted. 
For unblushing pleasure must be cut out by the roots; and the bath is to be taken by women for 
cleanliness and health, by men for health alone. To bathe for the sake of heat is a superfluity, since one 
may restore what is frozen by the cold in other ways. Constant use of the bath, too, impairs strength and 
relaxes the physical energies, and often induces debility and fainting. For in a way the body drinks, like 
trees, not only by the mouth, but also over the whole body in bathing, by what they call the pores. In proof 
of this often people, when thirsty, by going afterwards into the water, have assuaged their thirst. Unless, 
then, the bath is for some use, we ought not to indulge in it. The ancients called them places for fulling 
men, since they wrinkle men’s bodies sooner than they ought, and by cooking them, as it were, compel 
them to become prematurely old. The flesh, like iron, being softened by the heat, hence we require cold, 
as it were, to temper and give an edge. Nor must we bathe always; but if one is a little exhausted, or, on 
the other hand, filled to repletion, the bath is to be forbidden, regard being had to the age of the body and 
the season of the year. For the bath is not beneficial to all, or always, as those who are skilled in these 
things own. But due proportion, which on all occasions we call as our helper in life, suffices for us. For we 
must not so use the bath as to require an assistant, nor are we to bathe constantly and often in the day as 
we frequent the market-place. But to have the water poured over us by several people is an outrage on 
our neighbours, through fondness for luxuriousness, and is done by those who will not understand that 
the bath is common to all the bathers equally. 


But most of all is it necessary to wash the soul in the cleansing Word (sometimes the body too, on account 
of the dirt which gathers and grows to it, sometimes also to relieve fatigue). “Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites!” saith the Lord, “for ye are like to whited sepulchres. Without, the sepulchre 
appears beautiful, but within it is full of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness.” And again He says to the 
same people, “Woe unto you! for ye cleanse the outside of the cup and platter, but within are full of 
uncleanness. Cleanse first the inside of the cup, that the outside may be clean also.” The best bath, then, 
is what rubs off the pollution of the soul, and is spiritual. Of which prophecy speaks expressly: “The Lord 
will wash away the filth of the sons and daughters of Israel, and will purge the blood from the midst of 
them”—the blood of crime and the murders of the prophets. And the mode of cleansing, the Word 
subjoined, saying, “by the spirit of judgment and the spirit of burning.” The bathing which is carnal, that 
is to say, of the body, is accomplished by water alone, as often in the country where there is not a bath. 


CHAPTER X 
THE EXERCISES SUITED TO A GOOD LIFE 


The gymnasium is sufficient for boys, even if a bath is within reach. And even for men to prefer gymnastic 
exercises by far to the baths, is perchance not bad, since they are in some respects conducive to the 
health of young men, and produce exertion—emulation to aim at not only a healthy habit of body, but 
courageousness of soul. When this is done without dragging a man away from better employments, it is 
pleasant, and not unprofitable. Nor are women to be deprived of bodily exercise. But they are not to be 
encouraged to engage in wrestling or running, but are to exercise themselves in spinning, and weaving, 
and superintending the cooking if necessary. And they are, with their own hand, to fetch from the store 
what we require. And it is no disgrace for them to apply themselves to the mill. Nor is it a reproach to a 
wife—housekeeper and helpmeet—to occupy herself in cooking, so that it may be palatable to her 
husband. And if she shake up the couch, reach drink to her husband when thirsty, set food on the table as 
neatly as possible, and so give herself exercise tending to sound health, the Instructor will approve of a 
woman like this, who “stretches forth her arms to useful tasks, rests her hands on the distaff, opens her 
hand to the pour, and extends her wrist to the beggar.” 


She who emulates Sarah is not ashamed of that highest of ministries, helping wayfarers. For Abraham 
said to her, “Haste, and knead three measures of meal, and make cakes.” “And Rachel, the daughter of 
Laban, came,” it is said, “with her father’s sheep.” Nor was this enough; but to teach humility it is added, 
“for she fed her father’s sheep.” And innumerable such examples of frugality and self-help, and also of 
exercises, are furnished by the Scriptures. In the case of men, let some strip and engage in wrestling; let 
some play at the small ball, especially the game they call Pheninda, in the sun. To others who walk into 
the country, or go down into the town, the walk is sufficient exercise. And were they to handle the hoe, 
this stroke of economy in agricultural labour would not be ungentleman like. 


I had almost forgot to say that the well-known Pittacus, king of Miletus, practiced the laborious exercise 
of turning the mill. It is respectable for a man to draw water for himself, and to cut billets of wood which 
he is to use himself. Jacob fed the sheep of Laban that were left in his charge, having as a royal badge “a 
rod of storax,” which aimed by its wood to change and improve nature. And reading aloud is often an 
exercise to many. But let not such athletic contests, as we have allowed, be undertaken for the sake of 
vainglory, but for the exuding of manly sweat. Nor are we to straggle with cunning and showiness, but ina 


stand-up wrestling bout, by disentangling of neck, hands, and sides. For such a struggle with graceful 
strength is more becoming and manly, being undertaken for the sake of serviceable and profitable health. 
But let those others, who profess the practice of illiberal postures in gymnastics, be dismissed. We must 
always aim at moderation. For as it is best that labour should precede food, so to labour above measure is 
both very bad, very exhausting, and apt to make us ill. Neither, then, should we be idle altogether, nor 
completely fatigued. For similarly to what we have laid down with respect to food, are we to do 
everywhere and with everything. Our mode of life is not to accustom us to voluptuousness and 
licentiousness, nor to the opposite extreme, but to the medium between these, that which is harmonious 
and temperate, and free of either evil, luxury and parsimony. And now, as we have also previously 
remarked, attending to one’s own wants is an exercise free of pride,—as, for example, putting on one’s 
own shoes, washing one’s own feet, and also rubbing one’s self when anointed with oil. To render one who 
has rubbed you the same service in return, is an exercise of reciprocal justice; and to sleep beside a sick 
friend, help the infirm, and supply him who is in want, are proper exercises. “And Abraham,” it is said, 
“served up for three, dinner under a tree, and waited on them as they ate.” The same with fishing, as in 
the case of Peter, if we have leisure from necessary instructions in the Word. But that is the better 
enjoyment which the Lord assigned to the disciple, when He taught him to “catch men” as fishes in the 
water. 


CHAPTER XI 
A COMPENDIOUS VIEW OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Wherefore the wearing of gold and the use of softer clothing is not to be entirely prohibited. But irrational 
impulses must be curbed, lest, carrying us away through excessive relaxation, they impel us to 
voluptuousness. For luxury, that has dashed on to surfeit, is prone to kick up its heels and toss its mane, 
and shake off the charioteer, the Instructor; who, pulling back the reins from far, leads and drives to 
salvation the human horse—that is, the irrational part of the soul—which is wildly bent on pleasures, and 
vicious appetites, and precious stones, and gold, and variety of dress, and other luxuries. 


Above all, we are to keep in mind what was spoken sacredly: “Having your conversation honest among the 
Gentiles; that, whereas they speak against you as evil-doers, they may, by the good works which they 
behold, glorify God.” 


Clothes. 


The Instructor permits us, then, to use simple clothing, and of a white colour, as we said before. So that, 
accommodating ourselves not to variegated art, but to nature as it is produced, and pushing away 
whatever is deceptive and belies the truth, we may embrace the uniformity and simplicity of the truth. 


Sophocles, reproaching a youth, says:— 
“Decked in women’s clothes.” 


For, as in the case of the soldier, the sailor, and the ruler, so also the proper dress of the temperate man is 
what is plain, becoming, and clean. Whence also in the law, the law enacted by Moses about leprousy 
rejects what has many colours and spots, like the various scales of the snake. He therefore wishes man, no 
longer decking himself gaudily in a variety of colours, but white all over from the crown of the head to the 
sole of the foot, to be clean; so that, by a transition from the body, we may lay aside the varied and 
versatile passions of the man, and love the unvaried, and unambiguous, and simple colour of truth. And he 
who also in this emulates Moses—Plato best of all—approves of that texture on which not more than a 
chaste woman’s work has been employed. And white colours well become gravity. And elsewhere he says, 
“Nor apply dyes or weaving, except for warlike decorations.” 


To men of peace and of light, therefore, white is appropriate. As, then, signs, which are very closely allied 
to causes, by their presence indicate, or rather demonstrate, the existence of the result; as smoke is the 
sign of fire, and a good complexion and a regular pulse of health; so also clothing of this description 
shows the character of our habits. Temperance is pure and simple; since purity is a habit which ensures 
pure conduct unmixed with what is base. Simplicity is a habit which does away with superfluities. 


Substantial clothing also, and chiefly what is unfulled, protects the heat which is in the body; not that the 
clothing has heat in itself, but that it turns back the heat issuing from the body, and refuses it a passage. 
And whatever heat falls upon it, it absorbs and retains, and being warmed by it, warms in turn the body. 
And for this reason it is chiefly to be worn in winter. 


It also (temperance) is contented. And contentment is a habit which dispenses with superfluities, and, that 
there may be no failure, is receptive of what suffices for the healthful and blessed life according to the 
Word. 


Let the women wear a plain and becoming dress, but softer than what is suitable for a man, yet not quite 
immodest or entirely gone in luxury. And let the garments be suited to age, person, figure, nature, 


pursuits. For the divine apostle most beautifully counsels us “to put on Jesus Christ, and make no 
provision for the lusts of the flesh.” 


Ear-rings. 


The Word prohibits us from doing violence to nature by boring the lobes of the ears. For why not the nose 
too?—so that, what was spoken, may be fulfilled: “As an ear-ring in a swine’s nose, so is beauty to a 
woman without discretion.” For, in a word, if one thinks himself made beautiful by gold, he is inferior to 
gold; and he that is inferior to gold is not lord of it. But to confess one’s self less ornamental than the 
Lydian ore, how monstrous! As, then, the gold is polluted by the dirtiness of the sow, which stirs up the 
mire with her snout, so those women that are luxurious to excess in their wantonness, elated by wealth, 
dishonour by the stains of amatory indulgences what is the true beauty. 


Finger-rings. 


The Word, then, permits them a finger-ring of gold. Nor is this for ornament, but for sealing things which 
are worth keeping safe in the house in the exercise of their charge of housekeeping. 


For if all were well trained, there would be no need of seals, if servants and masters were equally honest. 
But since want of training produces an inclination to dishonesty, we require seals. 


But there are circumstances in which this strictness may relaxed. For allowance must sometimes be made 
in favour of those women who have not been fortunate in falling in with chaste husbands, and adorn 
themselves in order to please their husbands. But let desire for the admiration of their husbands alone be 
proposed as their aim. I would not have them to devote themselves to personal display, but to attract their 
husbands by chaste love for them—a powerful and legitimate charm. But since they wish their wives to be 
unhappy in mind, let the latter, if they would be chaste, make it their aim to allay by degrees the irrational 
impulses and passions of their husbands. And they are to be gently drawn to simplicity, by gradually 
accustoming them to sobriety. For decency is not produced by the imposition of what is burdensome, but 
by the abstraction of excess. For women’s articles of luxury are to be prohibited, as things of swift wing 
producing unstable follies and empty delights; by which, elated and furnished with wings, they often fly 
away from the marriage bonds. Wherefore also women ought to dress neatly, and bind themselves around 
with the band of chaste modesty, lest through giddiness they slip away from the truth. It is right, then, for 
men to repose confidence in their wives, and commit the charge of the household to them, as they are 
given to be their helpers in this. 


And if it is necessary for us, while engaged in public business, or discharging other avocations in the 
country, and often away from our wives, to seal anything for the sake of safety, He (the Word) allows us a 
signet for this purpose only. Other finger-rings are to be cast off, since, according to the Scripture, 
“instruction is a golden ornament for a wise man.” 


But women who wear gold seem to me to be afraid, lest, if one strip them of their jewellery, they should be 
taken for servants, without their ornaments. But the nobility of truth, discovered in the native beauty 
which has its seat in the soul, judges the slave not by buying and selling, but by a servile disposition. And 
it is incumbent on us not to seem, but to be free, trained by God, adopted by God. 


Wherefore we must adopt a mode of standing and motion, and a step, and dress, and in a word, a mode of 
life, in all respects as worthy as possible of freemen. But men are not to wear the ring on the joint; for this 
is feminine; but to place it on the little finger at its root. For so the hand will be freest for work, in 
whatever we need it; and the signet will not very easily fall off, being guarded by the large knot of the 
joint. 


And let our seals be either a dove, or a fish, or a ship scudding before the wind, or a musical lyre, which 
Polycrates used, or a ship’s anchor, which Seleucus got engraved as a device; and if there be one fishing, 
he will remember the apostle, and the children drawn out of the water. For we are not to delineate the 
faces of idols, we who are prohibited to cleave to them; nor a sword, nor a bow, following as we do, peace; 
nor drinking-cups, being temperate. 


Many of the licentious have their lovers engraved, or their mistresses, as if they wished to make it 
impossible ever to forget their amatory indulgences, by being perpetually put in mind of their 
licentiousness. 


The Hair. 


About the hair, the following seems right. Let the head of men be shaven, unless it has curly hair. But let 
the chin have the hair. But let not twisted locks hang far down from the head, gliding into womanish 
ringlets. For an ample beard suffices for men. And if one, too, shave a part of his beard, it must not be 
made entirely bare, for this is a disgraceful sight. The shaving of the chin to the skin is reprehensible, 
approaching to plucking out the hair and smoothing. For instance, thus the Psalmist, delighted with the 
hair of the beard, says, “As the ointment that descends on the beard, the beard of Aaron.” 


Having celebrated the beauty of the beard by a repetition, he made the face to shine with the ointment of 
the Lord. 


Since cropping is to be adopted not for the sake of elegance, but on account of the necessity of the case; 
the hair of the head, that it may not grow so long as to come down and interfere with the eyes, and that of 
the moustache similarly, which is dirtied in eating, is to be cut round, not by the razor, for that were not 
well-bred, but by a pair of cropping scissors. But the hair on the chin is not to be disturbed, as it gives no 
trouble, and lends to the face dignity and paternal terror. 


Moreover, the shape instructs many not to sin, because it renders detection easy. To those who do [not] 
wish to sin openly, a habit that will escape observation and is not conspicuous is most agreeable, which, 
when assumed, will allow them to transgress without detection; so that, being undistinguishable from 
others, they may fearlessly go their length in sinning. A cropped head not only shows a man to be gave, 
but renders the cranium less liable to injury, by accustoming it to the presence of both cold and heat; and 
it averts the mischiefs arising from these, which the hair absorbs into itself like a sponge, and so inflicts 
on the brain constant mischief from the moisture. 


It is enough for women to protect their locks, and bind up their hair simply along the neck with a plain 
hair-pin, nourishing chaste locks with simple care to true beauty. For meretricious plaiting of the hair, and 
putting it up in tresses, contribute to make them look ugly, cutting the hair and plucking off it those 
treacherous braidings; on account of which they do not touch their head, being afraid of disordering their 
hair. Sleep, too, comes on, not without fear lest they pull down without knowing the shape of the braid. 


But additions of other people’s hair are entirely to be rejected, and it is a most sacrilegious thing for 
spurious hair to shade the head, covering the skull with dead locks. For on whom does the presbyter lay 
his hand? Whom does he bless? Not the woman decked out, but another’s hair, and through them another 
head. And if “the man is head of the woman, and God of the man,” how is it not impious that they should 
fall into double sins? For they deceive the men by the excessive quantity of their hair; and shame the Lord 
as far as in them lies, by adorning themselves meretriciously, in order to dissemble the truth. And they 
defame the head, which is truly beautiful. 


Consequently neither is the hair to be dyed, nor grey hair to have its colour changed. For neither are we 
allowed to diversify our dress. And above all, old age, which conciliates trust, is not to be concealed. But 
God’s mark of honour is to be shown in the light of day, to win the reverence of the young. For sometimes, 
when they have been behaving shamefully, the appearance of hoary hairs, arriving like an instructor, has 
changed them to sobriety, and paralyzed juvenile lust with the splendour of the sight. 


Painting the Face. 


Nor are the women to smear their faces with the ensnaring devices of wily cunning. But let us show to 
them the decoration of sobriety. For, in the first place, the best beauty is that which is spiritual, as we 
have often pointed out. For when the soul is adorned by the Holy Spirit, and inspired with the radiant 
charms which proceed from Him,—righteousness, wisdom, fortitude, temperance, love of the good, 
modesty, than which no more blooming colour was ever seen,—then let coporeal beauty be cultivated too, 
symmetry of limbs and members, with a fair complexion. The adornment of health is here in place, 
through which the transition of the artificial image to the truth, in accordance with the form which has 
been given by God, is effected. But temperance in drinks, and moderation in articles of food, are effectual 
in producing beauty according to nature; for not only does the body maintain its health from these, but 
they also make beauty to appear. For from what is fiery arises a gleam and sparkle; and from moisture, 
brightness and grace; and from dryness, strength and firmness; and from what is aerial, free-breathing 
and equipoise; from which this well-proportioned and beautiful image of the Word is adorned. Beauty is 
the free flower of health; for the latter is produced within the body; while the former, blossoming out from 
the body, exhibits manifest beauty of complexion. Accordingly, these most decorous and healthful 
practices, by exercising the body, produce true and lasting beauty, the heat attracting to itself all the 
moisture and cold spirit. Heat, when agitated by moving causes, is a thing which attracts to itself; and 
when it does attract, it gently exhales through the flesh itself, when warmed, the abundance of food, with 
some moisture, but with excess of heat. Wherefore also the first food is carried off. But when the body is 
not moved, the food consumed does not adhere, but falls away, as the loaf from a cold oven, either entire, 
or leaving only the lower part. Accordingly, the foeces are in excess in the case of those who do not throw 
off the excrementitious matters by the rubbings necessitated by exercise. And other superfluous matters 
abound in their case too, and also perspiration, as the food is not assimilated by the body, but is flowing 
out to waste. Thence also lusts are excited, the redundance flowing to the pudenda by commensurate 
motions. Wherefore this redundance ought to be liquefied and dispersed for digestion, by which beauty 
acquires its ruddy hue. But it is monstrous for those who are made in “the image and likeness of God,” to 
dishonour the archetype by assuming a foreign ornament, preferring the mischievous contrivance of man 
to the divine creation. 


The Instructor orders them to go forth “in becoming apparel, and adorn themselves with shamefacedness 
and sobriety,” “subject to their own husbands; that, if any obey not the word, they may without the word 
be won by the conversation of the wives; while they behold,” he says, “your chaste conversation. Whose 


adorning, let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on 
of apparel; but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that which is not corruptible, even the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price.” 


For the labour of their own hands, above all, adds genuine beauty to women, exercising their bodies and 
adorning themselves by their own exertions; not bringing unornamental ornament wrought by others, 
which is vulgar and meretricious, but that of every good woman, supplied and woven by her own hands 
whenever she most requires. For it is never suitable for women whose lives are framed according to God, 
to appear arrayed in things bought from the market, but in their own home-made work. For a most 
beautiful thing is a thrifty wife, who clothes both herself and her husband with fair array of her own 
working; in which all are glad—the children on account of their mother, the husband on account of his 
wife, she on their account, and all in God. 


In brief, “A store of excellence is a woman of worth, who eateth not the bread of idleness; and the laws of 
mercy are on her tongue; who openeth her mouth wisely and rightly; whose children rise up and call her 
blessed,” as the sacred Word says by Solomon: “Her husband also, and he praiseth her. For a pious woman 
is blessed; and let her praise the fear of the Lord.” 


And again, “A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband.” They must, as far as possible, correct their 
gestures, looks, steps, and speech. For they must not do as some, who, imitating the acting of comedy, and 
practising the mincing motions of dancers, conduct themselves in society as if on the stage, with 
voluptuous movements, and gliding steps, and affected voices, casting languishing glances round, tricked 
out with the bait of pleasure. “For honey drops from the lips of a woman who is an harlot; who, speaking 
to please, lubricates thy throat. But at last thou wilt find it bitterer than bile, and sharper than a two- 
edged sword. For the feet of folly lead those who practice it to hell after death.” 


The noble Samson was overcome by the harlot, and by another woman was shorn of his manhood. But 
Joseph was not thus beguiled by another woman. The Egyptian harlot was conquered. And chastity, 
assuming to itself bonds, appears superior to dissolute licence. Most excellent is what has been said:— 


“In fine, I know not how 

To whisper, nor effeminately, 

To walk about with my neck awry, 

As I see others—lechers there 

In numbers in the city, with hair plucked out.” 


But feminine motions, dissoluteness, and luxury, are to be entirely prohibited. For voluptuousness of 
motion in walking, “and a mincing gait,” as Anacreon says, are altogether meretricious. 


“As seems to me,” says the comedy, “it is time to abandon meretricious steps and luxury.” And the steps of 
harlotry lean not to the truth; for they approach not the paths of life. Her tracks are dangerous, and not 
easily known. The eyes especially are to be sparingly used, since it is better to slip with the feet than with 
the eyes. Accordingly, the Lord very summarily cures this malady: “If thine eye offend thee, cut it out,” He 
says, dragging lust up from the foundation. But languishing looks, and ogling, which is to wink with the 
eyes, is nothing else than to commit adultery with the eyes, lust skirmishing through them. For of the 
whole body, the eyes are first destroyed. “The eye contemplating beautiful objects (kala), gladdens the 
heart;” that is, the eye which has learned rightly (kalos) to see, gladdens. “Winking with the eye, with 
guile, heaps woes on men.” Such they introduce the effeminate Sardanapalus, king of the Assyrians, 
sitting on a couch with his legs up, fumbling at his purple robe, and casting up the whites of his eyes. 
Women that follow such practices, by their looks offer themselves for prostitution. “For the light of the 
body is the eye,” says the Scripture, by which the interior illuminated by the shining light appears. 
Fornication in a woman is in the raising of the eyes. 


“Mortify therefore your members which are upon the earth; fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection, 
and concupiscence, and covetousness, which is idolatry: for which things’ sake cometh the wrath of God 
upon the children of disobedience,” cries the apostle. 


But we enkindle the passions, and are not ashamed. 


Some of these women eating mastich, going about, show their teeth to those that come near. And others, 
as if they had not fingers, give themselves airs, scratching their heads with pins; and these made either of 
tortoise or ivory, or some other dead creature they procure at much pains. And others, as if they had 
certain efflorescences, in order to appear comely in the eyes of spectators, stain their faces by adorning 
them with gay-coloured unguents. Such a one is called by Solomon “a foolish and bold woman,” who 
“knows not shame. She sits at the door of her house, conspicuously in a seat, calling to all that pass by the 
way, who go right on their ways;” by her style and whole life manifestly saying, “Who among you is very 
silly? let him turn to me.” And those devoid of wisdom she exhorts, saying, “Touch sweetly secret bread, 


and sweet stolen water;” meaning by this, clandestine love (from this point the Boeotian Pindar, coming to 
our help, says, “The clandestine pursuit of love is something sweet”). But the miserable man “knoweth not 
that the sons of earth perish beside her, and that she tends to the level of hell.” But says the Instructor: 
“Hie away, and tarry not in the place; nor fix thine eye on her: for thus shalt thou pass over a strange 
water, and cross to Acheron.” Wherefore thus saith the Lord by Isaiah, “Because the daughters of Sion 
walk with lofty neck, and with winkings of the eyes, and sweeping their garments as they walk, and 
playing with their feet; the Lord shall humble the daughters of Sion, and will uncover their form”—their 
deformed form. I, deem it wrong that servant girls, who follow women of high rank, should either speak or 
act unbecomingly to them. But I think it right that they should be corrected by their mistresses. With very 
sharp censure, accordingly, the comic poet Philemon says: “You may follow at the back of a pretty servant 
girl, seen behind a gentlewoman; and any one from the Plataeicum may follow close, and ogle her.” For 
the wantonness of the servant recoils on the mistress; allowing those who attempt to take lesser liberties 
not to be afraid to advance to greater; since the mistress, by allowing improprieties, shows that she does 
not disapprove of them. And not to be angry at those who act wantonly, is a clear proof of a disposition 
inclining to the like. “For like mistress like wench,” as they say in the proverb. 


Walking. 


Also we must abandon a furious mode of walking, and choose a grave and leisurely, but not a lingering 
step. 


Nor is one to swagger in the ways, nor throw back his head to look at those he meets, if they look at him, 
as if he were strutting on the stage, and pointed at with the finger. Nor, when pushing up hill, are they to 
be shoved up by their domestics, as we see those that are more luxurious, who appear strong, but are 
enfeebled by effeminacy of soul. 


A true gentleman must have no mark of effeminacy visible on his face, or any other part of his body. Let 
no blot on his manliness, then, be ever found either in his movements or habits. Nor is a man in health to 
use his servants as horses to bear him. For as it is enjoined on them, “to be subject to their masters with 
all fear, not only to the good and gentle, but also to the froward,” as Peter says; so fairness, and 
forbearance, and kindness, are what well becomes the masters. For he says: “Finally, be ye all of one 
mind, having compassion one of another; love as brethren, be pitiful, be humble,” and so forth, “that ye 
may inherit a blessing,” excellent and desirable. 


The Model Maiden. 


Zeno the Cittiaean thought fit to represent the image of a young maid, and executed the statue thus: “Let 
her face be clean, her eyebrows not let down, nor her eyelids open nor turned back. Let her neck not be 
stretched back, nor the members of her body be loose. But let the parts that hang from the body look as if 
they were well strung; let there be the keenness of a well-regulated mind for discourse, and retention of 
what has been rightly spoken; and let her attitudes and movements give no ground of hope to the 
licentious; but let there be the bloom of modesty, and an expression of firmness. But far from her be the 
wearisome trouble that comes from the shops of perfumers, and goldsmiths, and dealers in wool, and that 
which comes from the other shops where women, meretriciously dressed, pass whole days as if sitting in 
the stews.” 


Amusements and Associates. 


And let not men, therefore, spend their time in barbers’ shops and taverns, babbling nonsense; and let 
them give up hunting for the women who sit near, and ceaselessly talking slander against many to raise a 
laugh. 


The game of dice is to be prohibited, and the pursuit of gain, especially by dicing, which many keenly 
follow. Such things the prodigality of luxury invents for the idle. For the cause is idleness, and a love for 
frivolities apart from the truth. For it is not possible otherwise to obtain enjoyment without injury; and 
each man’s preference of a mode of life is a counterpart of his disposition. 


But, as appears, only intercourse with good men benefits; on the other hand, the all-wise Instructor, by 
the mouth of Moses, recognising companionship with bad men as swinish, forbade the ancient people to 
partake of swine; to point out that those who call on God ought not to mingle with unclean men, who, like 
swine, delight in corporeal pleasures, in impure food, and in itching with filthy pruriency after the 
mischievous delights of lewdness. 


Further, He says: “Thou art not to eat a kite or swift-winged ravenous bird, or an eagle,” meaning: Thou 
shalt not come near men who gain their living by rapine. And other things also are exhibited figuratively. 


With whom, then, are we to associate? With the righteous, He says again, speaking figuratively; for 
everything “which parts the hoof and chews the cud is clean.” For the parting of the hoof indicates the 
equilibrium of righteousness, and ruminating points to the proper food of righteousness, the word, which 
enters from without, like food, by instruction, but is recalled from the mind, as from the stomach, to 


rational recollection. And the spiritual man, having the word in his mouth, ruminates the spiritual food; 
and righteousness parts the hoof rightly, because it sanctifies us in this life, and sends us on our way to 
the world to come. 


Public Spectacles. 


The Instructor will not then bring us to public spectacles; nor inappropriately might one call the 
racecourse and the theatre “the seat of plagues;” for there is evil counsel as against the Just One, and 
therefore the assembly against Him is execrated. These assemblies, indeed, are full of confusion and 
iniquity; and these pretexts for assembling are the cause of disorder—men and women assembling 
promiscuously if for the sight of one another. In this respect the assembly has already shown itself bad: 
for when the eye is lascivious, the desires grow warm; and the eyes that are accustomed to look 
impudently at one’s neighbours during the leisure granted to them, inflame the amatory desires. Let 
spectacles, therefore, and plays that are full of scurrility and of abundant gossip, be forbidden. For what 
base action is it that is not exhibited in the theatres? And what shameless saying is it that is not brought 
forward by the buffoons? And those who enjoy the evil that is in them, stamp the clear images of it at 
home. And, on the other hand, those that are proof against these things, and unimpressible, will never 
make a stumble in regard to luxurious pleasures. 


For if people shall say that they betake themselves to the spectacles as a pastime for recreation, I should 
say that the cities which make a serious business of pastime are not wise; for cruel contests for glory 
which have been so fatal are not sport. No more is senseless expenditure of money, nor are the riots that 
are occasioned by them sport. And ease of mind is not to be purchased by zealous pursuit of frivolities, for 
no one who has his senses will ever prefer what is pleasant to what is good. 


Religion in Ordinary Life. 


But it is said we do not all philosophize. Do we not all, then, follow after life? What sayest thou? How hast 
thou believed? How, pray, dost thou love God and thy neighbour, if thou dost not philosophize? And how 
dost thou love thyself, if thou dost not love life? It is said, I have not learned letters; but if thou hast not 
learned to read, thou canst not excuse thyself in the case of hearing, for it is not taught. And faith is the 
possession not of the wise according to the world, but of those according to God; and it is taught without 
letters; and its handbook, at once rude and divine, is called love—a spiritual book. It is in your power to 
listen to divine wisdom, ay, and to frame your life in accordance with it. Nay, you are not prohibited from 
conducting affairs in the world decorously according to God. Let not him who sells or buys aught name 
two prices for what he buys or sells; but stating the net price, and studying to speak the truth, if he get 
not his price, he gets the truth, and is rich in the possession of rectitude. But, above all, let an oath on 
account of what is sold be far from you; and let swearing, too, on account of other things be banished. 


And in this way those who frequent the market-place and the shop philosophize. “For thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain: for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh His name in 
vain.” 


But those who act contrary to these things—the avaricious, the liars, the hypocrites, those who make 
merchandise of the truth—the Lord cast out of His Father’s court, not willing that the holy house of God 
should be the house of unrighteous traffic either in words or in material things. 


Going to Church. 


Woman and man are to go to church decently attired, with natural step, embracing silence, possessing 
unfeigned love, pure in body, pure in heart, fit to pray to God. Let the woman observe this, further. Let her 
be entirely covered, unless she happen to be at home. For that style of dress is grave, and protects from 
being gazed at. And she will never fall, who puts before her eyes modesty, and her shawl; nor will she 
invite another to fall into sin by uncovering her face. For this is the wish of the Word, since it is becoming 
for her to pray veiled. 


They say that the wife of AEneas, through excess of propriety, did not, even in her terror at the capture of 
Troy, uncover herself; but, though fleeing from the conflagration, remained veiled. 


Out of Church. 


Such ought those who are consecrated to Christ appear, and frame themselves in their whole life, as they 
fashion themselves in the church for the sake of gravity; and to be, not to seem such—so meek, so pious, 
so loving. But now I know not how people change their fashions and manners with the place. As they say 
that polypi, assimilated to the rocks to which they adhere, are in colour such as they; so, laying aside the 
inspiration of the assembly, after their departure from it, they become like others with whom they 
associate. Nay, in laying aside the artificial mask of solemnity, they are proved to be what they secretly 
were. After having paid reverence to the discourse about God, they leave within [the church] what they 
have heard. And outside they foolishly amuse themselves with impious playing, and amatory quavering, 
occupied with flute-playing, and dancing, and intoxication, and all kinds of trash. They who sing thus, and 


sing in response, are those who before hymned immortality,—found at last wicked and wickedly singing 
this most pernicious palinode, “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” But not to-morrow in truth, 
but already, are these dead to God; burying their dead, that is, sinking themselves down to death. The 
apostle very firmly assails them. “Be not deceived; neither adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of 
themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor railers,” and whatever else he 
adds to these, “shall inherit the kingdom of God.” 


Love and the Kiss of Charity. 


And if we are called to the kingdom of God, let us walk worthy of the kingdom, loving God and our 
neighbour. But love is not proved by a kiss, but by kindly feeling. But there are those, that do nothing but 
make the churches resound with a kiss, not having love itself within. For this very thing, the shameless 
use of a kiss, which ought to be mystic, occasions foul suspicions and evil reports. The apostle calls the 
kiss holy. 


When the kingdom is worthily tested, we dispense the affection of the soul by a chaste and closed mouth, 
by which chiefly gentle manners are expressed. 


But there is another unholy kiss, full of poison, counterfeiting sanctity. Do you not know that spiders, 
merely by touching the mouth, afflict men with pain? And often kisses inject the poison of licentiousness. 
It is then very manifest to us, that a kiss is not love. For the love meant is the love of God. “And this is the 
love of God,” says John, “that we keep His commandments;” not that we stroke each other on the mouth. 
“And His commandments are not grievous.” But salutations of beloved ones in the ways, full as they are of 
foolish boldness, are characteristic of those who wish to be conspicuous to those without, and have not 
the least particle of grace. For if it is proper mystically “in the closet” to pray to God, it will follow that we 
are also to greet mystically our neighbour, whom we are commanded to love second similarly to God, 
within doors, “redeeming the time.” “For we are the salt of the earth.” “Whosoever shall bless his friend 
early in the morning with a loud voice, shall be regarded not to differ from cursing.” 


The Government of the Eyes. 


But, above all, it seems right that we turn away from the sight of women. For it is sin not only to touch, 
but to look; and he who is rightly trained must especially avoid them. “Let thine eyes look straight, and 
thine eyelids wink right.” For while it is possible for one who looks to remain stedfast; yet care must be 
taken against falling. For it is possible for one who looks to slip; but it is impossible for one, who looks not, 
to lust. For it is not enough for the chaste to be pure; but they must give all diligence, to be beyond the 
range of censure, shutting out all ground of suspicion, in order to the consummation of chastity; so that 
we may not only be faithful, but appear worthy of trust. For this is also consequently to be guarded 
against, as the apostle says, “that no man should blame us; providing things honourable, not only in the 
sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men.” “But turn away thine eyes from a graceful woman, and 
contemplate not another’s beauty,” says the Scripture. And if you require the reason, it will further tell 
you, “For by the beauty of woman many have gone astray, and at it affection blazes up like fire;” the 
affection which arises from the fire which we call love, leading to the fire which will never cease in 
consequence of sin. 


CHAPTER XII 


CONTINUATION: WITH TEXTS FROM SCRIPTURE 


I would counsel the married never to kiss their wives in the presence of their domestics. For Aristotle does 
not allow people to laugh to their slaves. And by no means must a wife be seen saluted in their presence. 
It is moreover better that, beginning at home with marriage, we should exhibit propriety in it. For it is the 
greatest bond of chastity, breathing forth pure pleasure. Very admirably the tragedy says:— 


“Well! well! ladies, how is it, then, that among men, 
Not gold, not empire, or luxury of wealth, 
Conferred to such an extent signal delights, 

As the right and virtuous disposition 

Of a man of worth and a dutiful wife?” 


Such injunctions of righteousness uttered by those who are conversant with worldly wisdom are not to be 
refused. Knowing, then, the duty of each, “pass the time of your sojourning here in fear: forasmuch as ye 
know that ye were not deemed with corruptible things, such as silver or gold, from your vain conversation 
received by tradition from your fathers; but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot.” “For,” says Peter, “the time past of our life may suffice us to have wrought the 
will of the Gentiles, when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, banquetings, and 


abominable idolatries.” We have as a limit the cross of the Lord, by which we are fenced and hedged 
about from our former sins. Therefore, being regenerated, let us fix ourselves to it in truth, and return to 
sobriety, and sanctify ourselves; “for the eyes of the Lord are on the righteous, and His ears are open to 
their prayer; but the face of the Lord is against them that do evil.” And who is he that will harm us, if we 
be followers of that which is good?”—”us” for “you.” But the best training is good order, which is perfect 
decorum, and stable and orderly power, which in action maintains consistence in what it does. If these 
things have been adduced by me with too great asperity, in order to effect the salvation which follows 
from your correction; they have been spoken also, says the Instructor, by me: “Since he who reproves with 
boldness is a peacemaker.” And if ye hear me, ye shall be saved. And if ye attend not to what is spoken, it 
is not my concern. And yet it is my concern thus: “For he desires the repentance rather than the death of 
a sinner.” “If ye shall hear me, ye shall eat the good of the land,” the Instructor again says, calling by the 
appellation “the good of the land,” beauty, wealth, health, strength, sustenance. For those things which 
are really good, are what “neither ear hath heard, not hath ever entered into the heart” respecting Him 
who is really King, and the realities truly good which await us. For He is the giver and the guard of good 
things. And with respect to their participation, He applies the same names of things in this world, the 
Word thus training in God the feebleness of men from sensible things to understanding. 


What has to be observed at home, and how our life is to be regulated, the Instructor has abundantly 
declared. And the things which He is wont to say to children by the way, while He conducts them to the 
Master, these He suggests, and adduces the Scriptures themselves in a compendious form, setting forth 
bare injunctions, accommodating them to the period of guidance, and assigning the interpretation of them 
to the Master. For the intention of His law is to dissipate fear, emancipating free-will in order to faith. 
“Hear,” He says, “O child,” who art rightly instructed, the principal points of salvation. For I will disclose 
my ways, and lay before thee good commandments; by which thou wilt reach salvation. And I lead thee by 
the way of salvation. Depart from the paths of deceit. 


“For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous, and the way of the ungodly shall perish.” “Follow, 
therefore, O son, the good way which I shall describe, lending to me attentive ears.” “And I will give to 
thee the treasures of darkness, hidden and unseen” by the nations, but seen by us. And the treasures of 
wisdom are unfailing, in admiration of which the apostle says, “O the depth of the riches and the wisdom!” 
And by one God are many treasures dispensed; some disclosed by the law, others by the prophets; some to 
the divine mouth, and others to the heptad of the spirit singing accordant. And the Lord being one, is the 
same Instructor by all these. Here is then a comprehensive precept, and an exhortation of life, all- 
embracing: “As ye would that men should do unto you, do ye likewise to, them.” We may comprehend the 
commandments in two, as the Lord says, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength; and thy neighbour as thyself.” Then from these He infers, “on this hang the 
law and the prophets.” Further, to him that asked, “What good thing shall I do, that I may inherit eternal 
life?” He answered, “Thou knowest the commandments?” And on him replying Yea, He said, “This do, and 
thou shalt be saved.” Especially conspicuous is the love of the Instructor set forth in various salutary 
commandments, in order that the discovery may be readier, from the abundance and arrangement of the 
Scriptures. We have the Decalogue given by Moses, which, indicating by an elementary principle, simple 
and of one kind, defines the designation of sins in a way conducive to salvation: “Thou shall not commit 
adultery. Thou shall not worship idols. Thou shalt not corrupt boys. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shall not 
bear false witness. Honour thy father and thy mother.” And so forth. These things are to be observed, and 
whatever else is commanded in reading the Bible. And He enjoins on us by Isaiah: “Wash you, and make 
you clean. Put away iniquities from your souls before mine eyes. Learn to do well. Seek judgment. Deliver 
the wronged. Judge for the orphan, and justify the widow. And come, and let us reason together, saith the 
Lord.” And we shall find many examples also in other places,—as, for instance, respecting prayer: “Good 
works are an acceptable prayer to the Lord,” says the Scripture. And the manner of prayer is described. 
“Tf thou seest,” it is said, “the naked, cover him; and thou shalt not overlook those who belong to thy seed. 
Then shall thy light spring forth early, and thy healing shall spring up quickly; and thy righteousness shall 
go before thee, and the glory of God shall encompass thee.” What, then, is the fruit of such prayer? “Then 
shall thou call, and God will hear thee; whilst thou art yet speaking, He will say, I am here.” 


In regard to fasting it is said, “Wherefore do ye fast to me? saith the Lord. Is it such a fast that I have 
chosen, even a day for a man to humble his soul? Thou shall not bend thy neck like a circle, and spread 
sackcloth and ashes under thee. Not thus shall ye call it an acceptable fast.” 


What means a fast, then? “Lo, this is the fast which I have chosen, saith the Lord. Loose every band of 
wickedness. Dissolve the knots of oppressive contracts. Let the oppressed go free, and tear every unjust 
bond. Break thy bread to the hungry; and lead the houseless poor into thy house. If thou see the naked 
cover him.” About sacrifices too: “To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices to me? saith the 
Lord. I am full of burnt-offerings and of rams; and the fat of lambs, and the blood of bulls and kids I do not 
wish; nor that ye should come to appear before me. Who hath required this at your hands? You shall no 
more tread my court. If ye bring fine flour, the vain oblation is an abomination to me. Your new moons and 
your sabbaths I cannot away with.” How, then, shall I sacrifice to the Lord? “The sacrifice of the Lord is,” 
He says, “a broken heart.” How, then, shall I crown myself, or anoint with ointment, or offer incense to the 
Lord? “An odour of a sweet fragrance,” it is said, “is the heart that glorifies Him who made it.” These are 
the crowns and sacrifices, aromatic odours, and flowers of God. 


Further, in respect to forbearance. “If thy brother,” it is said, “sin against thee, rebuke him; and if he 
repent, forgive him. If he sin against thee seven times in a day, and turn to thee the seventh time, and say, 
I repent, forgive him.” Also to the soldiers, by John, He commands, “to be content with their wages only;” 
and to the publicans, “to exact no more than is appointed.” To the judges He says, “Thou shalt not show 
partiality in judgment. For gifts blind the eyes of those who see, and corrupt just words. Rescue the 
wronged.” 


And to householders: “A possession which is acquired with iniquity becomes less.” 
Also of “love.” “Love,” He says, “covers a multitude of sins.” 


And of civil government: “Render to Caesar the things which are Caesar’s; and unto God the things which 
are God’s.” 


Of swearing and the remembrance of injuries: “Did I command your fathers, when they went out of Egypt, 
to offer burnt-offerings and sacrifices? But I commanded them, Let none of you bear malice in his heart 
against his neighbour, or love a false oath.” 


The liars and the proud, too, He threatens; the former thus: “Woe to them that call bitter sweet, and sweet 
bitter;” and the latter: “Woe unto them that are wise in their own eyes, and prudent in their own sight.” 
“For he that humbleth himself shall be exalted, and he that exalteth himself shall be humbled.” 


And “the merciful” He blesses, “for they shall obtain mercy.” 


Wisdom pronounces anger a wretched thing, because “it will destroy the wise.” And now He bids us “love 
our enemies, bless them that curse us, and pray for them that despitefully use us.” And He says: “If any 
one strike thee on the one cheek, turn to him the other also; and if any one take away thy coat, hinder him 
not from taking thy cloak also.” 


Of faith He says: “Whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” “To the unbelieving 
nothing is trustworthy,” according to Pindar. 


Domestics, too, are to be treated like ourselves; for they are human beings, as we are. For God is the 
same to free and bond, if you consider. 


Such of our brethren as transgress, we must not punish, but rebuke. “For he that spareth the rod hateth 
his son.” 


Further, He banishes utterly love of glory, saying, “Woe to you, Pharisees! for ye love the chief seat in the 
synagogues, and greetings in the markets.” But He welcomes the repentance of the sinner—loving 
repentance—which follows sins. For this Word of whom we speak alone is sinless. For to sin is natural and 
common to all. But to return [to God] after sinning is characteristic not of any man, but only of a man of 
worth. 


Respecting liberality He said: “Come to me, ye blessed, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world: for I was an hungry, and ye gave Me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave Me drink; I 
was a Stranger, and ye took Me in; naked, and ye clothed Me; sick, and ye visited Me; in prison, and ye 
came unto Me.” And when have we done any of these things to the Lord? 


The Instructor Himself will say again, loving to refer to Himself the kindness of the brethren, “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it to these least, ye have done it to Me. And these shall go away into everlasting life.” 


Such are the laws of the Word, the consolatory words not on tables of stone which were written by the 
finger of the Lord, but inscribed on men’s hearts, on which alone they can remain imperishable. 
Wherefore the tablets of those who had hearts of stone are broken, that the faith of the children may be 
impressed on softened hearts. 


However, both the laws served the Word for the instruction of humanity, both that given by Moses and 
that by the apostles. What, therefore, is the nature of the training by the apostles, appears to me to 
require to be treated of. Under this head, I, or rather the Instructor by me, will recount; and I shall again 
set before you the precepts themselves, as it were in the germ. 


“Putting away lying, speak every man truth with his neighbour: for we are members one of another. Let 
not the sun go down upon your wrath; neither give place to the devil. Let him that stole steal no more: but 
rather let him labour, working with his hands the thing which is good, that he may have to give to him that 
needeth. Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil-speaking, be put away from you, 
with all malice: and be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, as God in Christ 
hath forgiven you. Be therefore wise, followers of God, as dear children; and walk in love, as Christ also 
hath loved us. Let wives be subject to their own husbands, as to the Lord. And let husbands love their 
wives as Christ also hath loved the Church.” Let those who are yoked together love one another “as their 
own bodies.” “Children, be obedient to your parents. Parents, provoke not your children to wrath; but 


bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. Servants, be obedient to those that are your 
masters according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in the singleness of your hearts, as unto Christ; 
with good-will from the soul doing service. ye masters, treat your servants well, forbearing threatening: 
knowing that both their and your Lord is in heaven; and there is no respect of persons with Him.” 


“Tf we live in the Spirit, let us walk in the Spirit. Let us not be desirous of vainglory, provoking one 
another, envying one another. Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. Be not 
deceived; God is not mocked. Let us not be weary in well-doing: for in due time we shall reap, if we faint 
not.” 


“Be at peace among yourselves. Now we admonish you, brethren, warn them who are unruly, comfort the 
feeble-minded, support the weak, be patient toward all men. See that none render evil for evil to any man. 
Quench not the Spirit. Despise not prophesyings. Prove all things: hold fast that which is good. Abstain 
from every form of evil.” 


“Continue in prayer, watching thereunto with thanksgiving. Walk in wisdom towards them that are 
without, redeeming the time. Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know 
how ye ought to answer every man.” 


“Nourish yourselves up in the words of faith. Exercise yourselves unto godliness: for bodily exercise 
profiteth little; but godliness is profitable for all things, having the promise of the life which now is, and 
that which is to come.” 


“Let those who have faithful masters not despise them, because they are brethren; but rather do them 
service, because they are faithful.” 


“He that giveth, let him do it with simplicity; he that ruleth, with diligence; he that showeth mercy, with 
cheerfulness. Let love be without dissimulation. Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that which is good. Be 
kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly love, in honour preferring one another. Not slothful in 
business; fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. Rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation; continuing instant in 
prayer. Given to hospitality; communicating to the necessities of the saints.” 


Such are a few injunctions out of many, for the sake of example, which the Instructor, running over the 
divine Scriptures, sets before His children; by which, so to speak, vice is cut up by the roots, and iniquity 
is circumscribed. 


Innumerable commands such as these are written in the holy Bible appertaining to chosen persons, some 
to presbyters, some to bishops, some to deacons, others to widows, of whom we shall have another 
opportunity of speaking. Many things spoken in enigmas, many in parables, may benefit such as fall in 
with them. But it is not my province, says the Instructor, to teach these any longer. But we need a Teacher 
of the exposition of those sacred words, to whom we must direct our steps. 


And now, in truth, it is time for me to cease from my instruction, and for you to listen to the Teacher. And 
He, receiving you who have been trained up in excellent discipline, will teach you the oracles. To noble 
purpose has the Church sung, and the Bridegroom also, the only Teacher, the good Counsel, of the good 
Father, the true Wisdom, the Sanctuary of knowledge. “And He is the propitiation for our sins,” as John 
says; Jesus, who heals both our body and soul—which are the proper man. “And not for our sins only, but 
also for the whole world. And by this we know that we know Him, if we keep His commandments. He that 
saith, I know Him, and keepeth not His commandments, is a liar; and the truth is not in Him. But whoso 
keepeth His word, in him verily is the love of God perfected. Hereby know we that we are in Him. He that 
saith he abideth in Him, ought himself to walk even as He also walked.” O nurslings of His blessed 
training! let us complete the fair face of the church; and let us run as children to our good mother. And if 
we become listeners to the Word, let us glorify the blessed dispensation by which man is trained and 
sanctified as a child of God, and has his conversation in heaven, being trained from earth, and there 
receives the Father, whom he learns to know on earth. The Word both does and teaches all things, and 
trains in all things. 


A horse is guided by a bit, and a bull is guided by a yoke, and a wild beast is caught in a noose. But man is 
transformed by the Word, by whom wild beasts are tamed, and fishes caught, and birds drawn down. He it 
is, in truth, who fashions the bit for the horse, the yoke for the bull, the noose for the wild beast, the rod 
for the fish, the snare for the bird. He both manages the state and tills the ground; commands, and helps, 
and creates the universe. 


“There were figured earth, and sky, and sea, 
The ever-circling sun, and full-orbed moon, 
And all the signs that crown the vault of heaven.” 


O divine works! O divine commands! “Let this water undulate within itself; let this fire restrain its wrath; 
let this air wander into ether; and this earth be consolidated, and acquire motion! When I want to form 


man, I want matter, and have matter in the elements. I dwell with what I have formed. If you know me, the 
fire will be your slave.” 


Such is the Word, such is the Instructor, the Creator of the world and of man: and of Himself, now the 
world’s Instructor, by whose command we and the universe subsist, and await judgment. “For it is not he 
who brings a stealthy vocal word to men,” as Bacchylidis says, “who shall be the Word of Wisdom;” but 
“the blameless, the pure, and faultless sons of God,” according to Paul, “in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse generation, to shine as lights in the world.” 


All that remains therefore now, in such a celebration of the Word as this, is that we address to the Word 
our prayer. 


Prayer to the Paedagogus 


Be gracious, O Instructor, to us Thy children, Father, Charioteer of Israel, Son and Father, both in One, O 
Lord. Grant to us who obey Thy precepts, that we may perfect the likeness of the image, and with all our 
power know Him who is the good God and not a harsh judge. And do Thou Thyself cause that all of us who 
have our conversation in Thy peace, who have been translated into Thy commonwealth, having sailed 
tranquilly over the billows of sin, may be wafted in calm by Thy Holy Spirit, by the ineffable wisdom, by 
night and day to the perfect day; and giving thanks may praise, and praising thank the Alone Father and 
Son, Son and Father, the Son, Instructor and Teacher, with the Holy Spirit, all in One, in whom is all, for 
whom all is One, for whom is eternity, whose members we all are, whose glory the aeons are; for the All- 
good, All-lovely, All-wise, All-just One. To whom be glory both now and for ever. Amen. 


And since the Instructor, by translating us into His Church, has united us to Himself, the teaching and all- 
surveying Word, it were right that, having got to this point, we should offer to the Lord the reward of due 
thanksgiving—praise suitable to His fair instruction. 


A Hymn to Christ the Saviour 


COMPOSED BY ST. CLEMENT. 
I. 


Bridle of colts untamed, 

Over our wills presiding; 

Wing of unwandering birds, 

Our flight securely guiding. 
Rudder of youth unbending, 

Firm against adverse shock; 
Shepherd, with wisdom tending 
Lambs of the royal flock: 

Thy simple children bring 

In one, that they may sing 

In solemn lays 

Their hymns of praise 

With guileless lips to Christ their King. 
II. 

King of saints, almighty Word 

Of the Father highest Lord; 
Wisdom’s head and chief; 
Assuagement of all grief; 

Lord of all time and space, 

Jesus, Saviour of our race; 
Shepherd, who dost us keep; 
Husbandman, who tillest, 

Bit to restrain us, Rudder 

To guide us as Thou willest; 

Of the all-holy flock celestial wing; 
Fisher of men, whom Thou to life dost bring; 
From evil sea of sin, 

And from the billowy strife, 
Gathering pure fishes in, 

Caught with sweet bait of life: 


Lead us, Shepherd of the sheep, 


Reason-gifted, holy One; 

King of youths, whom Thou dost keep, 

So that they pollution shun: 

Steps of Christ, celestial Way; 

Word eternal, Age unending; 

Life that never can decay; 

Fount of mercy, virtue-sending; 

Life august of those who raise 

Unto God their hymn of praise, 

Jesus Christ! 

Ill. 

Nourished by the milk of heaven, 

To our tender palates given; 

Milk of wisdom from the breast 

Of that bride of grace exprest; 

By a dewy spirit filled 

From fair Reason’s breast distilled; 

Let us sucklings join to raise 

With pure lips our hymns of praise 

As our grateful offering, 

Clean and pure, to Christ our King. 

Let us, with hearts undefiled, 

Celebrate the mighty Child. 

We, Christ-born, the choir of peace; 

We, the people of His love, 

Let us sing, nor ever cease, 

To the God of peace above. 

We subjoin the following literal translation of the foregoing hymn:— 

Bridle of untamed colts, Wing of unwandering birds, sure Helm of babes, Shepherd of royal lambs, 
assemble Thy simple children to praise holily, to hymn guilelessly with innocent mouths, Christ the guide 
of children. O King of saints, all-subduing Word of the most high Father, Ruler of wisdom, Support of 
sorrows, that rejoicest in the ages, Jesus, Saviour of the human race, Shepherd, Husbandman, Helm, 
Bridle, Heavenly Wing of the all-holy flock, Fisher of men who are saved, catching the chaste fishes with 
sweet life from the hateful wave of a sea of vices,—Guide [us], Shepherd of rational sheep; guide 
unharmed children, O holy King, O footsteps of Christ, O heavenly way, perennial Word, immeasurable 
Age, Eternal Light, Fount of mercy, performer of virtue; noble [is the] life of those who hymn God, O 
Christ Jesus, heavenly milk of the sweet breasts of the graces of the Bride, pressed out of Thy wisdom. 
Babes nourished with tender mouths, filled with the dewy spirit of the rational pap, let us sing together 
simple praises, true hymns to Christ [our] King, holy fee for the teaching of life; let us sing in simplicity 


the powerful Child. O choir of peace, the Christ-begotten, O chaste people, let us sing together the God of 
peace. 


To the Paedagogus 


Teacher, to Thee a chaplet I present, 

Woven of words culled from the spotless mead, 
Where Thou dost feed Thy flocks; like to the bee, 
That skilful worker, which from many a flower 
Gathers its treasures, that she may convey 

A luscious offering to the master’s hand. 

Though but the least, I am Thy servant still, 
(Seemly is praise to Thee for Thy behests). 

O King, great Giver of good gifts to men, 

Lord of the good, Father, of all the Maker, 

Who heaven and heaven’s adornment, by Thy word 
Divine fitly disposed, alone didst make; 

Who broughtest forth the sunshine and the day; 
Who didst appoint their courses to the stars, 

And how the earth and sea their place should keep; 
And when the seasons, in their circling course, 
Winter and summer, spring and autumn, each 
Should come, according to well-ordered plan; 

Out of a confused heap who didst create 

This ordered sphere, and from the shapeless mass 
Of matter didst the universe adorn;— 

Grant to me life, and be that life well spent, 

Thy grace enjoying; let me act and speak 

In all things as Thy Holy Scriptures teach; 

Thee and Thy co-eternal Word, All-wise, 

From Thee proceeding, ever may I praise; 

Give me nor poverty nor wealth, but what is meet, 


Father, in life, and then life’s happy close. 


The Stromata, or Miscellanies 


Book I 


CHAPTER I 


PREFACE—THE AUTHOR’S OBJECT—THE UTILITY OF WRITTEN COMPOSITIONS 


[Wants the beginning].......... that you may read them under your hand, and may be able to preserve 
them. Whether written compositions are not to be left behind at all; or if they are, by whom? And if the 
former, what need there is for written compositions? and if the latter, is the composition of them to be 
assigned to earnest men, or the opposite? It were certainly ridiculous for one to disapprove of the writing 
of earnest men, and approve of those, who are not such, engaging in the work of composition. 
Theopompus and Timaeus, who composed fables and slanders, and Epicurus the leader of atheism, and 
Hipponax and Archilochus, are to be allowed to write in their own shameful manner. But he who proclaims 
the truth is to be prevented from leaving behind him what is to benefit posterity. It is a good thing, I 
reckon, to leave to posterity good children. This is the case with children of our bodies. But words are the 
progeny of the soul. Hence we call those who have instructed us, fathers. Wisdom is a communicative and 
philanthropic thing. Accordingly, Solomon says, “My son, if thou receive the saying of my commandment, 
and hide it with thee, thine ear shall hear wisdom.” He points out that the word that is sown is hidden in 
the soul of the learner, as in the earth, and this is spiritual planting. Wherefore also he adds, “And thou 
shalt apply thine heart to understanding, and apply it for the admonition of thy son.” For soul, methinks, 
joined with soul, and spirit with spirit, in the sowing of the word, will make that which is sown grow and 
germinate. And every one who is instructed, is in respect of subjection the son of his instructor. “Son,” 
says he, “forget not my laws.” 


And if knowledge belong not to all (set an ass to the lyre, as the proverb goes), yet written compositions 
are for the many. “Swine, for instance, delight in dirt more than in clean water.” “Wherefore,” says the 
Lord, “I speak to them in parables: because seeing, they see not; and hearing, they hear not, and do not 
understand;” not as if the Lord caused the ignorance: for it were impious to think so. But He prophetically 
exposed this ignorance, that existed in them, and intimated that they would not understand the things 
spoken. And now the Saviour shows Himself, out of His abundance, dispensing goods to His servants 
according to the ability of the recipient, that they may augment them by exercising activity, and then 
returning to reckon with them; when, approving of those that had increased His money, those faithful in 
little, and commanding them to have the charge over many things, He bade them enter into the joy of the 
Lord. But to him who had hid the money, entrusted to him to be given out at interest, and had given it 
back as he had received it, without increase, He said, “Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou oughtest to 
have given my money to the bankers, and at my coming I should have received mine own.” Wherefore the 
useless servant “shall be cast into outer darkness.” “Thou, therefore, be strong,” says Paul, “in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus. And the things which thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same 
commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” And again: “Study to show thyself 
approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.” 


If, then, both proclaim the Word—the one by writing, the other by speech—are not both then to be 
approved, making, as they do, faith active by love? It is by one’s own fault that he does not choose what is 
best; God is free of blame. As to the point in hand, it is the business of some to lay out the word at 
interest, and of others to test it, and either choose it or not. And the judgment is determined within 
themselves. But there is that species of knowledge which is characteristic of the herald, and that which is, 
as it were, characteristic of a messenger, and it is serviceable in whatever way it operates, both by the 
hand and tongue. “For he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. And let us not 
be weary in well-doing.” On him who by Divine Providence meets in with it, it confers the very highest 
advantages,—the beginning of faith, readiness for adopting a right mode of life, the impulse towards the 
truth, a movement of inquiry, a trace of knowledge; in a word, it gives the means of salvation. And those 
who have been rightly reared in the words of truth, and received provision for eternal life, wing their way 
to heaven. Most admirably, therefore, the apostle says, “In everything approving ourselves as the servants 
of God; as poor, and yet making many rich; as having nothing, yet possessing all things. Our mouth is 
opened to you.” “I charge thee,” he says, writing to Timothy, “before God, and Christ Jesus, and the elect 
angels, that thou observe these things, without preferring one before another, doing nothing by partiality.” 


Both must therefore test themselves: the one, if he is qualified to speak and leave behind him written 
records; the other, if he is in a right state to hear and read: as also some in the dispensation of the 
Eucharist, according to custom enjoin that each one of the people individually should take his part. One’s 
own conscience is best for choosing accurately or shunning. And its firm foundation is a right life, with 
suitable instruction. But the imitation of those who have already been proved, and who have led correct 
lives, is most excellent for the understanding and practice of the commandments. “So that whosoever 


shall eat the bread and drink the cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord. But let a man examine himself, and so let him eat of the bread and drink of the cup.” It therefore 
follows, that every one of those who undertake to promote the good of their neighbours, ought to consider 
whether he has betaken himself to teaching rashly and out of rivalry to any; if his communication of the 
word is out of vainglory; if the the only reward he reaps is the salvation of those who hear, and if he 
speaks not in order to win favour: if so, he who speaks by writings escapes the reproach of mercenary 
motives. “For neither at any time used we flattering words, as ye know,” says the apostle, “nor a cloak of 
covetousness. God is witness. Nor of men sought we glory, neither of you, nor yet of others, when we 
might have been burdensome as the apostles of Christ. But we were gentle among you, even as a nurse 
cherisheth her children.” 


In the same way, therefore, those who take part in the divine words, ought to guard against betaking 
themselves to this, as they would to the building of cities, to examine them out of curiosity; that they do 
not come to the task for the sake of receiving worldly things, having ascertained that they who are 
consecrated to Christ are given to communicate the necessaries of life. But let such be dismissed as 
hypocrites. But if any one wishes not to seem, but to be righteous, to him it belongs to know the things 
which are best. If, then, “the harvest is plenteous, but the labourers few,” it is incumbent on us “to pray” 
that there may be as great abundance of labourers as possible. 


But the husbandry is twofold,—the one unwritten, and the other written. And in whatever way the Lord’s 
labourer sow the good wheat, and grow and reap the ears, he shall appear a truly divine husbandman. 
“Labour,” says the Lord, “not for the meat which perisheth, but for that which endureth to everlasting 
life.” And nutriment is received both by bread and by words. And truly “blessed are the peace-makers,” 
who instructing those who are at war in their life and errors here, lead them back to the peace which is in 
the Word, and nourish for the life which is according to God, by the distribution of the bread, those “that 
hunger after righteousness.” For each soul has its own proper nutriment; some growing by knowledge and 
science, and others feeding on the Hellenic philosophy, the whole of which, like nuts, is not eatable. “And 
he that planteth and he that watereth,” “being ministers” of Him “that gives the increase, are one” in the 
ministry. “But every one shall receive his own reward, according to his own work. For we are God’s 
husbandmen, God’s husbandry. Ye are God’s building,” according to the apostle. Wherefore the hearers 
are not permitted to apply the test of comparison. Nor is the word, given for investigation, to be 
committed to those who have been reared in the arts of all kinds of words, and in the power of inflated 
attempts at proof; whose minds are already pre-occupied, and have not been previously emptied. But 
whoever chooses to banquet on faith, is stedfast for the reception of the divine words, having acquired 
already faith as a power of judging, according to reason. Hence ensues to him persuasion in abundance. 
And this was the meaning of that saying of prophecy, “If ye believe not, neither shall ye understand.” “As, 
then, we have opportunity, let us do good to all, especially to the household of faith.” And let each of 
these, according to the blessed David, sing, giving thanks. “Thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop, and I 
shall be cleansed. Thou shalt wash me, and I shall be whiter than the snow. Thou shalt make me to hear 
gladness and joy, and the bones which have been humbled shall rejoice. Turn Thy face from my sins. Blot 
out mine iniquities. Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit in my inward parts. Cast 
me not away from Thy face, and take not Thy Holy Spirit from me. Restore to me the joy of Thy salvation, 
and establish me with Thy princely spirit.” 


He who addresses those who are present before him, both tests them by time, and judges by his 
judgment, and from the others distinguishes him who can hear; watching the words, the manners, the 
habits, the life, the motions, the attitudes, the look, the voice; the road, the rock, the beaten path, the 
fruitful land, the wooded region, the fertile and fair and cultivated spot, that is able to multiply the seed. 
But he that speaks through books, consecrates himself before God, crying in writing thus: Not for gain, 
not for vainglory, not to be vanquished by partiality, nor enslaved by fear nor elated by pleasure; but only 
to reap the salvation of those who read, which he does, not at present participate in, but awaiting in 
expectation the recompense which will certainly be rendered by Him, who has promised to bestow on the 
labourers the reward that is meet. But he who is enrolled in the number of men ought not to desire 
recompense. For he that vaunts his good services, receives glory as his reward. And he who does any duty 
for the sake of recompense, is he not held fast in the custom of the world, either as one who has done 
well, hastening to receive a reward, or as an evil-doer avoiding retribution? We must, as far as we can, 
imitate the Lord. And he will do so, who complies with the will of God, receiving freely, giving freely, and 
receiving as a worthy reward the citizenship itself. “The hire of an harlot shall not come into the 
sanctuary,” it is said: accordingly it was forbidden to bring to the altar the price of a dog. And in 
whomsoever the eye of the soul has been blinded by ill-nurture and teaching, let him advance to the true 
light, to the truth, which shows by writing the things that are unwritten. “Ye that thirst, go to the waters,” 
says Esaias. And “drink water from thine own vessels,” Solomon exhorts. Accordingly in “The Laws,” the 
philosopher who learned from the Hebrews, Plato, commands husbandmen not to irrigate or take water 
from others, until they have first dug down in their own ground to what is called the virgin soil, and found 
it dry. For it is right to supply want, but it is not well to support laziness. For Pythagoras said that, 
“although it be agreeable to reason to take a share of a burden, it is not a duty to take it away.” 


Now the Scripture kindles the living spark of the soul, and directs the eye suitably for contemplation; 
perchance inserting something, as the husbandman when he ingrafts, but, according to the opinion of the 


divine apostle, exciting what is in the soul. “For there are certainly among us many weak and sickly, and 
many sleep. But if we judge ourselves, we shall not be judged.” Now this work of mine in writing is not 
artfully constructed for display; but my memoranda are stored up against old age, as a remedy against 
forgetfulness, truly an image and outline of those vigorous and animated discourses which I was 
privileged to hear, and of blessed and truly remarkable men. 


Of these the one, in Greece, an Ionic; the other in Magna Graecia: the first of these from Coele-Syria, the 
second from Egypt, and others in the East. The one was born in the land of Assyria, and the other a 
Hebrew in Palestine. 


When I came upon the last (he was the first in power), having tracked him out concealed in Egypt, I found 
rest. He, the true, the Sicilian bee, gathering the spoil of the flowers of the prophetic and apostolic 
meadow, engendered in the souls of his hearers a deathless element of knowledge. 


Well, they preserving the tradition of the blessed doctrine derived directly from the holy apostles, Peter, 
James, John, and Paul, the sons receiving it from the father (but few were like the fathers), came by God’s 
will to us also to deposit those ancestral and apostolic seeds. And well I know that they will exult; I do not 
mean delighted with this tribute, but solely on account of the preservation of the truth, according as they 
delivered it. For such a sketch as this, will, I think, be agreeable to a soul desirous of preserving from 
escape the blessed tradition. “In a man who loves wisdom the father will be glad.” Wells, when pumped 
out, yield purer water; and that of which no one partakes, turns to putrefaction. Use keeps steel brighter, 
but disuse produces rust in it. For, in a word, exercise produces a healthy condition both in souls and 
bodies. “No one lighteth a candle, and putteth it under a bushel, but upon a candlestick, that it may give 
light to those who are regarded worthy of the feast.” For what is the use of wisdom, if it makes not him 
who can hear it wise? For still the Saviour saves, “and always works, as He sees the Father.” For by 
teaching, one learns more; and in speaking, one is often a hearer along with his audience. For the teacher 
of him who speaks and of him who hears is one—who waters both the mind and the word. Thus the Lord 
did not hinder from doing good while keeping the Sabbath; but allowed us to communicate of those divine 
mysteries, and of that holy light, to those who are able to receive them. He did not certainly disclose to 
the many what did not belong to the many; but to the few to whom He knew that they belonged, who were 
capable of receiving and being moulded according to them. But secret things are entrusted to speech, not 
to writing, as is the case with God. 


And if one say that it is written, “There is nothing secret which shall not be revealed, nor hidden which 
shall not be disclosed,” let him also hear from us, that to him who hears secretly, even what is secret shall 
be manifested. This is what was predicted by this oracle. And to him who is able secretly to observe what 
is delivered to him, that which is veiled shall be disclosed as truth; and what is hidden to the many, shall 
appear manifest to the few. For why do not all know the truth? why is not righteousness loved, if 
righteousness belongs to all? But the mysteries are delivered mystically, that what is spoken may be in the 
mouth of the speaker; rather not in his voice, but in his understanding. “God gave to the Church, some 
apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” 


The writing of these memoranda of mine, I well know, is weak when compared with that spirit, full of 
grace, which I was privileged to hear. But it will be an image to recall the archetype to him who was 
struck with the thyrsus. For “speak,” it is said, “to a wise man, and he will grow wiser; and to him that 
hath, and there shall be added to him.” And we profess not to explain secret things sufficiently—far from 
it—but only to recall them to memory, whether we have forgot aught, or whether for the purpose of not 
forgetting. Many things, I well know, have escaped us, through length of time, that have dropped away 
unwritten. Whence, to aid the weakness of my memory, and provide for myself a salutary help to my 
recollection in a systematic arrangement of chapters, I necessarily make use of this form. There are then 
some things of which we have no recollection; for the power that was in the blessed men was great. There 
are also some things which remained unnoted long, which have now escaped; and others which are 
effaced, having faded away in the mind itself, since such a task is not easy to those not experienced; these 
I revive in my commentaries. Some things I purposely omit, in the exercise of a wise selection, afraid to 
write what I guarded against speaking: not grudging—for that were wrong—but fearing for my readers, 
lest they should stumble by taking them in a wrong sense; and, as the proverb says, we should be found 
“reaching a sword to a child.” For it is impossible that what has been written should not escape, although 
remaining unpublished by me. But being always revolved, using the one only voice, that of writing, they 
answer nothing to him that makes inquiries beyond what is written; for they require of necessity the aid of 
some one, either of him who wrote, or of some one else who has walked in his footsteps. Some things my 
treatise will hint; on some it will linger; some it will merely mention. It will try to speak imperceptibly, to 
exhibit secretly, and to demonstrate silently. The dogmas taught by remarkable sects will be adduced; and 
to these will be opposed all that ought to be premised in accordance with the profoundest contemplation 
of the knowledge, which, as we proceed to the renowned and venerable canon of tradition, from the 
creation of the world, will advance to our view; setting before us what according to natural contemplation 
necessarily has to be treated of beforehand, and clearing off what stands in the way of this arrangement. 
So that we may have our ears ready for the reception of the tradition of true knowledge; the soil being 
previously cleared of the thorns and of every weed by the husbandman, in order to the planting of the 


vine. For there is a contest, and the prelude to the contest; and there are some mysteries before other 
mysteries. 


Our book will not shrink from making use of what is best in philosophy and other preparatory instruction. 
“For not only for the Hebrews and those that are under the law,” according to the apostle, “is it right to 
become a Jew, but also a Greek for the sake of the Greeks, that we may gain all.” Also in the Epistle to the 
Colossians he writes, “Admonishing every man, and teaching every man in all wisdom, that we may 
present every man perfect in Christ.” The nicety of speculation, too, suits the sketch presented in my 
commentaries. In this respect the resources of learning are like a relish mixed with the food of an athlete, 
who is not indulging in luxury, but entertains a noble desire for distinction. 


By music we harmoniously relax the excessive tension of gravity. And as those who wish to address the 
people, do so often by the herald, that what is said may be better heard; so also in this case. For we have 
the word, that was spoken to many, before the common tradition. Wherefore we must set forth the 
opinions and utterances which cried individually to them, by which those who hear shall more readily 
turn. 


And, in truth, to speak briefly: Among many small pearls there is the one; and in a great take of fish there 
is the beauty-fish; and by time and toil truth will gleam forth, if a good helper is at hand. For most benefits 
are supplied, from God, through men. All of us who make use of our eyes see what is presented before 
them. But some look at objects for one reason, others for another. For instance, the cook and the shepherd 
do not survey the sheep similarly: for the one examines it if it be fat; the other watches to see if it be of 
good breed. Let a man milk the sheep’s milk if he need sustenance: let him shear the wool if he need 
clothing. And in this way let me produce the fruit of the Greek erudition. 


For I do not imagine that any composition can be so fortunate as that no one will speak against it. But that 
is to be regarded as in accordance with reason, which nobody speaks against, with reason. And that 
course of action and choice is to be approved, not which is faultless, but which no one rationally finds 
fault with. For it does not follow, that if a man accomplishes anything not purposely, he does it through 
force of circumstances. But he will do it, managing it by wisdom divinely given, and in accommodation to 
circumstances. For it is not he who has virtue that needs the way to virtue, any more than he, that is 
strong, needs recovery. For, like farmers who irrigate the land beforehand, so we also water with the 
liquid stream of Greek learning what in it is earthy; so that it may receive the spiritual seed cast into it, 
and may be capable of easily nourishing it. The Stromata will contain the truth mixed up in the dogmas of 
philosophy, or rather covered over and hidden, as the edible part of the nut in the shell. For, in my opinion, 
it is fitting that the seeds of truth be kept for the husbandmen of faith, and no others. I am not oblivious of 
what is babbled by some, who in their ignorance are frightened at every noise, and say that we ought to 
occupy ourselves with what is most necessary, and which contains the faith; and that we should pass over 
what is beyond and superfluous, which wears out and detains us to no purpose, in things which conduce 
nothing to the great end. Others think that philosophy was introduced into life by an evil influence, for the 
ruin of men, by an evil inventor. But I shall show, throughout the whole of these Stromata, that evil has an 
evil nature, and can never turn out the producer of aught that is good; indicating that philosophy is in a 
sense a work of Divine Providence. 


CHAPTER II 


OBJECTION TO THE NUMBER OF EXTRACTS FROM PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS IN THESE BOOKS ANTICIPATED 
AND ANSWERED 


In reference to these commentaries, which contain as the exigencies of the case demand, the Hellenic 
opinions, I say thus much to those who are fond of finding fault. First, even if philosophy were useless, if 
the demonstration of its uselessness does good, it is yet useful. Then those cannot condemn the Greeks, 
who have only a mere hearsay knowledge of their opinions, and have not entered into a minute 
investigation in each department, in order to acquaintance with them. For the refutation, which is based 
on experience, is entirely trustworthy. For the knowledge of what is condemned is found the most 
complete demonstration. Many things, then, though not contributing to the final result, equip the artist. 
And otherwise erudition commends him, who sets forth the most essential doctrines so as to produce 
persuasion in his hearers, engendering admiration in those who are taught, and leads them to the truth. 
And such persuasion is convincing, by which those that love learning admit the truth; so that philosophy 
does not ruin life by being the originator of false practices and base deeds, although some have 
calumniated it, though it be the clear image of truth, a divine gift to the Greeks; nor does it drag us away 
from the faith, as if we were bewitched by some delusive art, but rather, so to speak, by the use of an 
ampler circuit, obtains a common exercise demonstrative of the faith. Further, the juxtaposition of 
doctrines, by comparison, saves the truth, from which follows knowledge. 


Philosophy came into existence, not on its own account, but for the advantages reaped by us from 
knowledge, we receiving a firm persuasion of true perception, through the knowledge of things 
comprehended by the mind. For I do not mention that the Stromata, forming a body of varied erudition, 
wish artfully to conceal the seeds of knowledge. As, then, he who is fond of hunting captures the game 


after seeking, tracking, scenting, hunting it down with dogs; so truth, when sought and got with toil, 
appears a delicious thing. Why, then, you will ask, did you think it fit that such an arrangement should be 
adopted in your memoranda? Because there is great danger in divulging the secret of the true philosophy 
to those, whose delight it is unsparingly to speak against everything, not justly; and who shout forth all 
kinds of names and words indecorously, deceiving themselves and beguiling those who adhere to them. 
“For the Hebrews seek signs,” as the apostle says, “and the Greeks seek after wisdom.” 


CHAPTER III 
AGAINST THE SOPHISTS 


There is a great crowd of this description: some of them, enslaved to pleasures and willing to disbelieve, 
laugh at the truth which is worthy of all reverence, making sport of its barbarousness. Some others, 
exalting themselves, endeavour to discover calumnious objections to our words, furnishing captious 
questions, hunters out of paltry sayings, practicers of miserable artifices, wranglers, dealers in knotty 
points, as that Abderite says:— 

“For mortals’ tongues are glib, and on them are many speeches; 

And a wide range for words of all sorts in this place and that.” 

And— 

“Of whatever sort the word you have spoken, of the same sort you must hear.” 


Inflated with this art of theirs, the wretched Sophists, babbling away in their own jargon; toiling their 
whole life about the division of names and the nature of the composition and conjunction of sentences, 
show themselves greater chatterers than turtle-doves; scratching and tickling, not in a manly way, in my 
opinion, the ears of those who wish to be tickled. 

“A river of silly words—not a dropping;” 


just as in old shoes, when all the rest is worn and is falling to pieces, and the tongue alone remains. The 
Athenian Solon most excellently enlarges, and writes:— 


“Look to the tongue, and to the words of the glozing man, 
But you look on no work that has been done; 

But each one of you walks in the steps of a fox, 

And in all of you is an empty mind.” 


This, I think, is signified by the utterance of the Saviour, “The foxes have holes, but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay His head.” For on the believer alone, who is separated entirely from the rest, who by the 
Scripture are called wild beasts, rests the head of the universe, the kind and gentle Word, “who taketh the 
wise in their own craftiness. For the Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise, that they are vain;” the 
Scripture calling those the wise (sophous) who are skilled in words and arts, sophists (sophistas). Whence 
the Greeks also applied the denominative appellation of wise and sophists (sophoi, sophistai) to those who 
were versed in anything Cratinus accordingly, having in the Archilochii enumerated the poets, said:— 


“Such a hive of sophists have ye examined.” 

And similarly Iophon, the comic poet, in Flute-playing Satyrs, says:— 
“For there entered 

A band of sophists, all equipped.” 


Of these and the like, who devote their attention to empty words, the divine Scripture most excellently 
says, “I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent.” 


CHAPTER IV 

HUMAN ARTS AS WELL AS DIVINE KNOWLEDGE PROCEED FROM GOD 

Homer calls an artificer wise; and of Margites, if that is his work, he thus writes:— 
“Him, then, the Gods made neither a delver nor a ploughman, 


Nor in any other respect wise; but he missed every art.” 


Hesiod further said the musician Linus was “skilled in all manner of wisdom;” and does not hesitate to call 
a mariner wise, seeing he writes:— 


“Having no wisdom in navigation.” 


And Daniel the prophet says, “The mystery which the king asks, it is not in the power of the wise, the 
Magi, the diviners, the Gazarenes, to tell the king; but it is God in heaven who revealeth it.” 


Here he terms the Babylonians wise. And that Scripture calls every secular science or art by the one name 
wisdom (there are other arts and sciences invented over and above by human reason), and that artistic 
and skilful invention is from God, will be clear if we adduce the following statement: “And the Lord spake 
to Moses, See, I have called Bezaleel, the son of Uri, the son of Or, of the tribe of Judah; and I have filled 
him with the divine spirit of wisdom, and understanding, and knowledge, to devise and to execute in all 
manner of work, to work gold, and silver, and brass, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, and in working 
stone work, and in the art of working wood,” and even to “all works.” And then He adds the general 
reason, “And to every understanding heart I have given understanding;” that is, to every one capable of 
acquiring it by pains and exercise. And again, it is written expressly in the name of the Lord: “And speak 
thou to all that are wise in mind, whom I have filled with the spirit of perception.” 


Those who are wise in mind have a certain attribute of nature peculiar to themselves; and they who have 
shown themselves capable, receive from the Supreme Wisdom a spirit of perception in double measure. 
For those who practice the common arts, are in what pertains to the senses highly gifted: in hearing, he 
who is commonly called a musician; in touch, he who moulds clay; in voice the singer, in smell the 
perfumer, in sight the engraver of devices on seals. Those also that are occupied in instruction, train the 
sensibility according to which the poets are susceptible to the influence of measure; the sophists 
apprehend expression; the dialecticians, syllogisms; and the philosophers are capable of the 
contemplation of which themselves are the objects. For sensibility finds and invents; since it persuasively 
exhorts to application. And practice will increase the application which has knowledge for its end. With 
reason, therefore, the apostle has called the wisdom of God “manifold,” and which has manifested its 
power “in many departments and in many modes”—by art, by knowledge, by faith, by prophecy—for our 
benefit. “For all wisdom is from the Lord, and is with Him for ever,” as says the wisdom of Jesus. 


For if thou call on wisdom and knowledge with a loud voice, and seek it as treasures of silver, and eagerly 
track it out, thou shalt understand godliness and find divine knowledge.” The prophet says this in 
contradiction to the knowledge according to philosophy, which teaches us to investigate in a 
magnanimous and noble manner, for our progress in piety. He opposes, therefore, to it the knowledge 
which is occupied with piety, when referring to knowledge, when he speaks as follows: “For God gives 
wisdom out of His own mouth, and knowledge along with understanding, and treasures up help for the 
righteous.” For to those who have been justified by philosophy, the knowledge which leads to piety is laid 
up as a help. 


CHAPTER V 


PHILOSOPHY THE HANDMAID OF THEOLOGY 


Accordingly, before the advent of the Lord, philosophy was necessary to the Greeks for righteousness. And 
now it becomes conducive to piety; being a kind of preparatory training to those who attain to faith 
through demonstration. “For thy foot,” it is said, “will not stumble, if thou refer what is good, whether 
belonging to the Greeks or to us, to Providence.” For God is the cause of all good things; but of some 
primarily, as of the Old and the New Testament; and of others by consequence, as philosophy. Perchance, 
too, philosophy was given to the Greeks directly and primarily, till the Lord should call the Greeks. For 
this was a schoolmaster to bring “the Hellenic mind,” as the law, the Hebrews, “to Christ.” Philosophy, 
therefore, was a preparation, paving the way for him who is perfected in Christ. 


“Now,” says Solomon, “defend wisdom, and it will exalt thee, and it will shield thee with a crown of 
pleasure.” For when thou hast strengthened wisdom with a cope by philosophy, and with right 
expenditure, thou wilt preserve it unassailable by sophists. The way of truth is therefore one. But into it, 
as into a perennial river, streams flow from all sides. It has been therefore said by inspiration: “Hear, my 
son, and receive my words; that thine may be the many ways of life. For I teach thee the ways of wisdom; 
that the fountains fail thee not,” which gush forth from the earth itself. Not only did He enumerate several 
ways of salvation for any one righteous man, but He added many other ways of many righteous, speaking 
thus: “The paths of the righteous shine like the light.” The commandments and the modes of preparatory 
training are to be regarded as the ways and appliances of life. 


“Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered thy children, as a hen her chickens!” And 
Jerusalem is, when interpreted, “a vision of peace.” He therefore shows prophetically, that those who 
peacefully contemplate sacred things are in manifold ways trained to their calling. What then? He 
“would,” and could not. How often, and where? Twice; by the prophets, and by the advent. The 
expression, then, “How often,” shows wisdom to be manifold; every mode of quantity and quality, it by all 
means saves some, both in time and in eternity. “For the Spirit of the Lord fills the earth.” And if any 


should violently say that the reference is to the Hellenic culture, when it is said, “Give not heed to an evil 
woman; for honey drops from the lips of a harlot,” let him hear what follows: “who lubricates thy throat 
for the time.” But philosophy does not flatter. Who, then, does He allude to as having committed 
fornication? He adds expressly, “For the feet of folly lead those who use her, after death, to Hades. But her 
steps are not supported.” Therefore remove thy way far from silly pleasure. “Stand not at the doors of her 
house, that thou yield not thy life to others.” And He testifies, “Then shall thou repent in old age, when the 
flesh of thy body is consumed.” For this is the end of foolish pleasure. Such, indeed, is the case. And when 
He says, “Be not much with a strange woman,” He admonishes us to use indeed, but not to linger and 
spend time with, secular culture. For what was bestowed on each generation advantageously, and at 
seasonable times, is a preliminary training for the word of the Lord. “For already some men, ensnared by 
the charms of handmaidens, have despised their consort philosophy, and have grown old, some of them in 
music, some in geometry, others in grammar, the most in rhetoric.” “But as the encyclical branches of 
study contribute to philosophy, which is their mistress; so also philosophy itself co-operates for the 
acquisition of wisdom. For philosophy is the study of wisdom, and wisdom is the knowledge of things 
divine and human; and their causes.” Wisdom is therefore queen of philosophy, as philosophy is of 
preparatory culture. For if philosophy “professes control of the tongue, and the belly, and the parts below 
the belly, it is to be chosen on its own account. But it appears more worthy of respect and pre-eminence, if 
cultivated for the honour and knowledge of God.” And Scripture will afford a testimony to what has been 
said in what follows. Sarah was at one time barren, being Abraham’s wife. Sarah having no child, assigned 
her maid, by name Hagar, the Egyptian, to Abraham, in order to get children. Wisdom, therefore, who 
dwells with the man of faith (and Abraham was reckoned faithful and righteous), was still barren and 
without child in that generation, not having brought forth to Abraham aught allied to virtue. And she, as 
was proper, thought that he, being now in the time of progress, should have intercourse with secular 
culture first (by Egyptian the world is designated figuratively); and afterwards should approach to her 
according to divine providence, and beget Isaac.” 


And Philo interprets Hagar to mean “sojourning.” For it is said in connection with this, “Be not much with 
a strange woman.” Sarah he interprets to mean “my princedom.” He, then, who has received previous 
training is at liberty to approach to wisdom, which is supreme, from which grows up the race of Israel. 
These things show that that wisdom can be acquired through instruction, to which Abraham attained, 
passing from the contemplation of heavenly things to the faith and righteousness which are according to 
God. And Isaac is shown to mean “self-taught;” wherefore also he is discovered to be a type of Christ. He 
was the husband of one wife Rebecca, which they translate “Patience.” And Jacob is said to have 
consorted with several, his name being interpreted “Exerciser.” And exercises are engaged in by means of 
many and various dogmas. Whence, also, he who is really “endowed with the power of seeing” is called 
Israel, having much experience, and being fit for exercise. 


Something else may also have been shown by the three patriarchs, namely, that the sure seal of 
knowledge is composed of nature, of education, and exercise. 


You may have also another image of what has been said, in Thamar sitting by the way, and presenting the 
appearance of a harlot, on whom the studious Judas (whose name is interpreted “powerful”), who left 
nothing unexamined and uninvestigated, looked; and turned aside to her, preserving his profession 
towards God. Wherefore also, when Sarah was jealous at Hagar being preferred to her, Abraham, as 
choosing only what was profitable in secular philosophy, said, “Behold, thy maid is in thine hands: deal 
with her as it pleases thee;” manifestly meaning, “I embrace secular culture as youthful, and a handmaid; 
but thy knowledge I honour and reverence as true wife.” And Sarah afflicted her; which is equivalent to 
corrected and admonished her. It has therefore been well said, “My son, despise not thou the correction of 
God; nor faint when thou art rebuked of Him. For whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom He receiveth.” And the foresaid Scriptures, when examined in other places, will be seen 
to exhibit other mysteries. We merely therefore assert here, that philosophy is characterized by 
investigation into truth and the nature of things (this is the truth of which the Lord Himself said, “I am the 
truth” ); and that, again, the preparatory training for rest in Christ exercises the mind, rouses the 
intelligence, and begets an inquiring shrewdness, by means of the true philosophy, which the initiated 
possess, having found it, or rather received it, from the truth itself. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE BENEFIT OF CULTURE 


The readiness acquired by previous training conduces much to the perception of such things as are 
requisite; but those things which can be perceived only by mind are the special exercise for the mind. And 
their nature is triple according as we consider their quantity, their magnitude, and what can be predicated 
of them. For the discourse which consists of demonstrations, implants in the spirit of him who follows it, 
clear faith; so that he cannot conceive of that which is demonstrated being different; and so it does not 
allow us to succumb to those who assail us by fraud. In such studies, therefore, the soul is purged from 
sensible things, and is excited, so as to be able to see truth distinctly. For nutriment, and the training 
which is maintained gentle, make noble natures; and noble natures, when they have received such 
training, become still better than before both in other respects, but especially in productiveness, as is the 


case with the other creatures. Wherefore it is said, “Go to the ant, thou sluggard, and become wiser than 
it, which provideth much and, varied food in the harvest against the inclemency of winter.” Or go to the 
bee, and learn how laborious she is; for she, feeding on the whole meadow, produces one honey-comb. 
And if “thou prayest in the closet,” as the Lord taught, “to worship in spirit,” thy management will no 
longer be solely occupied about the house, but also about the soul, what must be bestowed on it, and how, 
and how much; and what must be laid aside and treasured up in it; and when it ought to be produced, and 
to whom. For it is not by nature, but by learning, that people become noble and good, as people also 
become physicians and pilots. We all in common, for example, see the vine and the horse. But the 
husbandman will know if the vine be good or bad at fruit-bearing; and the horseman will easily distinguish 
between the spiritless and the swift animal. But that some are naturally predisposed to virtue above 
others, certain pursuits of those, who are so naturally predisposed above others, show. But that perfection 
in virtue is not the exclusive property of those, whose natures are better, is proved, since also those who 
by nature are ill-disposed towards virtue, in obtaining suitable training, for the most part attain to 
excellence; and, on the other hand, those whose natural dispositions are apt, become evil through neglect. 


Again, God has created us naturally social and just; whence justice must not be said to take its rise from 
implantation alone. But the good imparted by creation is to be conceived of as excited by the 
commandment; the soul being trained to be willing to select what is noblest. 


But as we say that a man can be a believer without learning, so also we assert that it is impossible for a 
man without learning to comprehend the things which are declared in the faith. But to adopt what is well 
said, and not to adopt the reverse, is caused not simply by faith, but by faith combined with knowledge. 
But if ignorance is want of training and of instruction, then teaching produces knowledge of divine and 
human things. But just as it is possible to live rightly in penury of this world’s good things, so also in 
abundance. And we avow, that at once with more ease and more speed will one attain to virtue through 
previous training. But it is not such as to be unattainable without it; but it is attainable only when they 
have learned, and have had their senses exercised. “For hatred,” says Solomon, “raises strife, but 
instruction guardeth the ways of life;” in such a way that we are not deceived nor deluded by those who 
are practiced in base arts for the injury of those who hear. “But instruction wanders reproachless,” it is 
said. We must be conversant with the art of reasoning, for the purpose of confuting the deceitful opinions 
of the sophists. Well and felicitously, therefore, does Anaxarchus write in his book respecting “kingly 
rule:” “Erudition benefits greatly and hurts greatly him who possesses it; it helps him who is worthy, and 
injures him who utters readily every word, and before the whole people. It is necessary to know the 
measure of time. For this is the end of wisdom. And those who sing at the doors, even if they sing skilfully, 
are not reckoned wise, but have the reputation of folly.” And Hesiod:— 


“Of the Muses, who make a man loquacious, divine, vocal.” 


For him who is fluent in words he calls loquacious; and him who is clever, vocal; and “divine,” him who is 
skilled, a philosopher, and acquainted with the truth. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ECLECTIC PHILOSOPHY PAVES THE WAY FOR DIVINE VIRTUE 


The Greek preparatory culture, therefore, with philosophy itself, is shown to have come down from God to 
men, not with a definite direction but in the way in which showers fall down on the good land, and on the 
dunghill, and on the houses. And similarly both the grass and the wheat sprout; and the figs and any other 
reckless trees grow on sepulchres. And things that grow, appear as a type of truths. For they enjoy the 
same influence of the rain. But they have not the same grace as those which spring up in rich soil, 
inasmuch as they are withered or plucked up. And here we are aided by the parable of the sower, which 
the Lord interpreted. For the husbandman of the soil which is among men is one; He who from the 
beginning, from the foundation of the world, sowed nutritious seeds; He who in each age rained down the 
Lord, the Word. But the times and places which received [such gifts], created the differences which exist. 
Further, the husbandman sows not only wheat (of which there are many varieties), but also other seeds— 
barley, and beans, and peas, and vetches, and vegetable and flower seeds. And to the same husbandry 
belongs both planting and the operations necessary in the nurseries, and gardens, and orchards, and the 
planning and rearing of all sorts of trees. 


In like manner, not only the care of sheep, but the care of herds, and breeding of horses, and dogs, and 
bee-craft, all arts, and to speak comprehensively, the care of flocks and the rearing of animals, differ from 
each other more or less, but are all useful for life. And philosophy—I do not mean the Stoic, or the 
Platonic, or the Epicurean, or the Aristotelian, but whatever has been well said by each of those sects, 
which teach righteousness along with a science pervaded by piety,—this eclectic whole I call philosophy. 
But such conclusions of human reasonings, as men have cut away and falsified, I would never call divine. 


And now we must look also at this, that if ever those who know not how to do well, live well; for they have 
lighted on well-doing. Some, too, have aimed well at the word of truth through understanding. “But 
Abraham was not justified by works, but by faith.” It is therefore of no advantage to them after the end of 


life, even if they do good works now, if they have not faith. Wherefore also the Scriptures were translated 
into the language of the Greeks, in order that they might never be able to allege the excuse of ignorance, 
inasmuch as they are able to hear also what we have in our hands, if they only wish. One speaks in one 
way of the truth, in another way the truth interprets itself. The guessing at truth is one thing, and truth 
itself is another. Resemblance is one thing, the thing itself is another. And the one results from learning 
and practice, the other from power and faith. For the teaching of piety is a gift, but faith is grace. “For by 
doing the will of God we know the will of God.” “Open, then,” says the Scripture, “the gates of 
righteousness; and I will enter in, and confess to the Lord.” But the paths to righteousness (since God 
saves in many ways, for He is good) are many and various, and lead to the Lord’s way and gate. And if you 
ask the royal and true entrance, you will hear, “This is the gate of the Lord, the righteous shall enter in by 
it.” While there are many gates open, that in righteousness is in Christ, by which all the blessed enter, and 
direct their steps in the sanctity of knowledge. Now Clemens, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, while 
expounding the differences of those who are approved according to the Church, says expressly, “One may 
be a believer; one may be powerful in uttering knowledge; one may be wise in discriminating between 
words; one may be terrible in deeds.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE SOPHISTICAL ARTS USELESS 


But the art of sophistry, which the Greeks cultivated, is a fantastic power, which makes false opinions like 
true by means of words. For it produces rhetoric in order to persuasion, and disputation for wrangling. 
These arts, therefore, if not conjoined with philosophy, will be injurious to every one. For Plato openly 
called sophistry “an evil art.” And Aristotle, following him, demonstrates it to be a dishonest art, which 
abstracts in a specious manner the whole business of wisdom, and professes a wisdom which it has not 
studied. To speak briefly, as the beginning of rhetoric is the probable, and an attempted proof the process, 
and the end persuasion, so the beginning of disputation is what is matter of opinion, and the process a 
contest, and the end victory. For in the same manner, also, the beginning of sophistry is the apparent, and 
the process twofold; one of rhetoric, continuous and exhaustive; and the other of logic, and is 
interrogatory. And its end is admiration. The dialectic in vogue in the schools, on the other hand, is the 
exercise of a philosopher in matters of opinion, for the sake of the faculty of disputation. But truth is not 
in these at all. With reason, therefore, the noble apostle, depreciating these superfluous arts occupied 
about words, says, “If any man do not give heed to wholesome words, but is puffed up by a kind of 
teaching, knowing nothing, but doting (noson) about questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh 
contention, envy, railings, evil surmisings, perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds, destitute of the 
truth.” 


You see how he is moved against them, calling their art of logic—on which, those to whom this garrulous 
mischievous art is dear, whether Greeks or barbarians, plume themselves—a disease (nosos). Very 
beautifully, therefore, the tragic poet Euripides says in the Phoenissae,— 


“But a wrongful speech 


Is diseased in itself, and needs skilful medicines.” 


” 


For the saving Word is called “wholesome,” He being the truth; and what is wholesome (healthful) 
remains ever deathless. But separation from what is healthful and divine is impiety, and a deadly malady. 
These are rapacious wolves hid in sheep-skins, men-stealers, and glozing soul-seducers, secretly, but 
proved to be robbers; striving by fraud and force to catch us who are unsophisticated and have less power 
of speech. 


“Often a man, impeded through want of words, carries less weight 
In expressing what is right, than the man of eloquence. 

But now in fluent mouths the weightiest truths 

They disguise, so that they do not seem what they ought to seem,” 


says the tragedy. Such are these wranglers, whether they follow the sects, or practice miserable dialectic 
arts. These are they that “stretch the warp and weave nothing,” says the Scripture; prosecuting a bootless 
task, which the apostle has called “cunning craftiness of men whereby they lie in wait to deceive.” “For 
there are,” he says, “many unruly and vain talkers and deceivers.” Wherefore it was not said to all, “Ye are 
the salt of the earth.” For there are some even of the hearers of the word who are like the fishes of the 
sea, which, reared from their birth in brine, yet need salt to dress them for food. Accordingly I wholly 
approve of the tragedy, when it says:— 


“O son, false words can be well spoken, 


And truth may be vanquished by beauty of words. 


But this is not what is most correct, but nature and what is right; 
He who practices eloquence is indeed wise, 
But I consider deeds always better than words.” 


We must not, then, aspire to please the multitude. For we do not practice what will please them, but what 
we know is remote from their disposition. “Let us not be desirous of vainglory,” says the apostle, 
“provoking one another, envying one another.” 


Thus the truth-loving Plato says, as if divinely inspired, “Since I am such as to obey nothing but the word, 
which, after reflection, appears to me the best.” 


Accordingly he charges those who credit opinions without intelligence and knowledge, with abandoning 
right and sound reason unwarrantably, and believing him who is a partner in falsehood. For to cheat one’s 
self of the truth is bad; but to speak the truth, and to hold as our opinions positive realities, is good. 


Men are deprived of what is good unwillingly. Nevertheless they are deprived either by being deceived or 
beguiled, or by being compelled and not believing. He who believes not, has already made himself a 
willing captive; and he who changes his persuasion is cozened, while he forgets that time imperceptibly 
takes away some things, and reason others. And after an opinion has been entertained, pain and anguish, 
and on the other hand contentiousness and anger, compel. Above all, men are beguiled who are either 
bewitched by pleasure or terrified by fear. And all these are voluntary changes, but by none of these will 
knowledge ever be attained. 


CHAPTER IX 
HUMAN KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY FOR THE UNDERSTANDING OF THE SCRIPTURES 


Some, who think themselves naturally gifted, do not wish to touch either philosophy or logic; nay more, 
they do not wish to learn natural science. They demand bare faith alone, as if they wished, without 
bestowing any care on the vine, straightway to gather clusters from the first. Now the Lord is figuratively 
described as the vine, from which, with pains and the art of husbandry, according to the word, the fruit is 
to be gathered. 


We must lop, dig, bind, and perform the other operations. The pruning-knife, I should think, and the pick- 
axe, and the other agricultural implements, are necessary for the culture of the vine, so that it may 
produce eatable fruit. And as in husbandry, so also in medicine: he has learned to purpose, who has 
practiced the various lessons, so as to be able to cultivate and to heal. So also here, I call him truly 
learned who brings everything to bear on the truth; so that, from geometry, and music, and grammar, and 
philosophy itself, culling what is useful, he guards the faith against assault. Now, as was said, the athlete 
is despised who is not furnished for the contest. For instance, too, we praise the experienced helmsman 
who “has seen the cities of many men,” and the physician who has had large experience; thus also some 
describe the empiric. And he who brings everything to bear on a right life, procuring examples from the 
Greeks and barbarians, this man is an experienced searcher after truth, and in reality a man of much 
counsel, like the touch-stone (that is, the Lydian), which is believed to possess the power of distinguishing 
the spurious from the genuine gold. And our much-knowing gnostic can distinguish sophistry from 
philosophy, the art of decoration from gymnastics, cookery from physic, and rhetoric from dialectics, and 
the other sects which are according to the barbarian philosophy, from the truth itself. And how necessary 
is it for him who desires to be partaker of the power of God, to treat of intellectual subjects by 
philosophising! And how serviceable is it to distinguish expressions which are ambiguous, and which in 
the Testaments are used synonymously! For the Lord, at the time of His temptation, skilfully matched the 
devil by an ambiguous expression. And I do not yet, in this connection, see how in the world the inventor 
of philosophy and dialectics, as some suppose, is seduced through being deceived by the form of speech 
which consists in ambiguity. And if the prophets and apostles knew not the arts by which the exercises of 
philosophy are exhibited, yet the mind of the prophetic and instructive spirit, uttered secretly, because all 
have not an intelligent ear, demands skilful modes of teaching in order to clear exposition. For the 
prophets and disciples of the Spirit knew infallibly their mind. For they knew it by faith, in a way which 
others could not easily, as the Spirit has said. But it is not possible for those who have not learned to 
receive it thus. “Write,” it is said, “the commandments doubly, in counsel and knowledge, that thou 
mayest answer the words of truth to them who send unto thee.” What, then, is the knowledge of 
answering? or what that of asking? It is dialectics. What then? Is not speaking our business, and does not 
action proceed from the Word? For if we act not for the Word, we shall act against reason. But a rational 
work is accomplished through God. “And nothing,” it is said, “was made without Him”—the Word of God. 


And did not the Lord make all things by the Word? Even the beasts work, driven by compelling fear. And 
do not those who are called orthodox apply themselves to good works, knowing not what they do? 


CHAPTER X 
TO ACT WELL OF GREATER CONSEQUENCE THAN TO SPEAK WELL 


Wherefore the Saviour, taking the bread, first spake and blessed. Then breaking the bread, He presented 
it, that we might eat it, according to reason, and that knowing the Scriptures we might walk obediently. 
And as those whose speech is evil are no better than those whose practice is evil (for calumny is the 
servant of the sword, and evil-speaking inflicts pain; and from these proceed disasters in life, such being 
the effects of evil speech); so also those who are given to good speech are near neighbours to those who 
accomplish good deeds. Accordingly discourse refreshes the soul and entices it to nobleness; and happy is 
he who has the use of both his hands. Neither, therefore, is he who can act well to be vilified by him who 
is able to speak well; nor is he who is able to speak well to be disparaged by him who is capable of acting 
well. But let each do that for which he is naturally fitted. What the one exhibits as actually done, the other 
speaks, preparing, as it were, the way for well-doing, and leading the hearers to the practice of good. For 
there is a saving word, as there is a saving work. Righteousness, accordingly, is not constituted without 
discourse. And as the receiving of good is abolished if we abolish the doing of good; so obedience and 
faith are abolished when neither the command, nor one to expound the command, is taken along with us. 
But now we are benefited mutually and reciprocally by words and deeds; but we must repudiate entirely 
the art of wrangling and sophistry, since these sentences of the sophists not only bewitch and beguile the 
many, but sometimes by violence win a Cadmean victory. For true above all is that Psalm, “The just shall 
live to the end, for he shall not see corruption, when he beholds the wise dying.” And whom does he call 
wise? Hear from the Wisdom of Jesus: “Wisdom is not the knowledge of evil.” Such he calls what the arts 
of speaking and of discussing have invented. “Thou shalt therefore seek wisdom among the wicked, and 
shalt not find it.” And if you inquire again of what sort this is, you are told, “The mouth of the righteous 
man will distil wisdom.” And similarly with truth, the art of sophistry is called wisdom. 


But it is my purpose, as I reckon, and not without reason, to live according to the Word, and to understand 
what is revealed; but never affecting eloquence, to be content merely with indicating my meaning. And by 
what term that which I wish to present is shown, I care not. For I well know that to be saved, and to aid 
those who desire to be saved, is the best thing, and not to compose paltry sentences like gewgaws. “And 
if,” says the Pythagorean in the Politicus of Plato, “you guard against solicitude about terms, you will be 
richer in wisdom against old age.” And in the Theoetetus you will find again, “And carelessness about 
names, and expressions, and the want of nice scrutiny, is not vulgar and illiberal for the most part, but 
rather the reverse of this, and is sometimes necessary.” This the Scripture has expressed with the greatest 
possible brevity, when it said, “Be not occupied much about words.” For expression is like the dress on the 
body. The matter is the flesh and sinews. We must not therefore care more for the dress than the safety of 
the body. For not only a simple mode of life, but also a style of speech devoid of superfluity and nicety, 
must be cultivated by him who has adopted the true life, if we are to abandon luxury as treacherous and 
profligate, as the ancient Lacedaemonians adjured ointment and purple, deeming and calling them rightly 
treacherous garments and treacherous unguents; since neither is that mode of preparing food right where 
there is more of seasoning than of nutriment; nor is that style of speech elegant which can please rather 
than benefit the hearers. Pythagoras exhorts us to consider the Muses more pleasant than the Sirens, 
teaching us to cultivate wisdom apart from pleasure, and exposing the other mode of attracting the soul 
as deceptive. For sailing past the Sirens one man has sufficient strength, and for answering the Sphinx 
another one, or, if you please, not even one. We ought never, then, out of desire for vainglory, to make 
broad the phylacteries. It suffices the gnostic if only one hearer is found for him. You may hear therefore 
Pindar the Boeotian, who writes, “Divulge not before all the ancient speech. The way of silence is 
sometimes the surest. And the mightiest word is a spur to the fight.” Accordingly, the blessed apostle very 
appropriately and urgently exhorts us “not to strive about words to no profit, but to the subverting of the 
hearers, but to shun profane and vain babblings, for they increase unto more ungodliness, and their word 
will eat as doth a canker.” 


“[Fit audience find though few.” Paradise Lost, book. vii. 31. Dante has the same thought. Pindar’s 
phonanta sunetoisn, Olymp., ii. 35.] 


CHAPTER XI 


WHAT IS THE PHILOSOPHY WHICH THE APOSTLE BIDS US SHUN? 


This, then, “the wisdom of the world is foolishness with God,” and of those who are “the wise the Lord 
knoweth their thoughts that they are vain.” Let no man therefore glory on account of pre-eminence in 
human thought. For it is written well in Jeremiah, “Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, and let not 
the mighty man glory in his might, and let not the rich man glory in his riches: but let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth that I am the Lord, that executeth mercy and judgment 
and righteousness upon the earth: for in these things is my delight, saith the Lord.” “That we should trust 
not in ourselves, but in God who raiseth the dead,” says the apostle, “who delivered us from so great a 
death, that our faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” “For the spiritual 
man judgeth all things, but he himself is judged of no man.” I hear also those words of his, “And these 
things I say, lest any man should beguile you with enticing words, or one should enter in to spoil you.” And 


again, “Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after 
the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ;” branding not all philosophy, but the Epicurean, which 
Paul mentions in the Acts of the Apostles, which abolishes providence and deifies pleasure, and whatever 
other philosophy honours the elements, but places not over them the efficient cause, nor apprehends the 
Creator. 


The Stoics also, whom he mentions too, say not well that the Deity, being a body, pervades the vilest 
matter. He calls the jugglery of logic “the tradition of men.” Wherefore also he adds, “Avoid juvenile 
questions. For such contentions are puerile.” “But virtue is no lover of boys,” says the philosopher Plato. 
And our struggle, according to Gorgias Leontinus, requires two virtues—boldness and wisdom,—boldness 
to undergo danger, and wisdom to understand the enigma. For the Word, like the Olympian proclamation, 
calls him who is willing, and crowns him who is able to continue unmoved as far as the truth is concerned. 
And, in truth, the Word does not wish him who has believed to be idle. For He says, “Seek, and ye shall 
find.” But seeking ends in finding, driving out the empty trifling, and approving of the contemplation 
which confirms our faith. “And this I say, lest any man beguile you with enticing words,” says the apostle, 
evidently as having learned to distinguish what was said by him, and as being taught to meet objections. 
“As ye have therefore received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk in Him, rooted and built up in Him, and 
stablished in the faith.” Now persuasion is [the means of] being established in the faith. “Beware lest any 
man spoil you of faith in Christ by philosophy and vain deceit,” which does away with providence, “after 
the tradition of men;” for the philosophy which is in accordance with divine tradition establishes and 
confirms providence, which, being done away with, the economy of the Saviour appears a myth, while we 
are influenced “after the elements of the world, and not after Christ.” For the teaching which is agreeable 
to Christ deifies the Creator, and traces providence in particular events, and knows the nature of the 
elements to be capable of change and production, and teaches that we ought to aim at rising up to the 
power which assimilates to God, and to prefer the dispensation as holding the first rank and superior to 
all training. 


The elements are worshipped,—the air by Diogenes, the water by Thales, the fire by Hippasus; and by 
those who suppose atoms to be the first principles of things, arrogating the name of philosophers, being 
wretched creatures devoted to pleasure. “Wherefore I pray,” says the apostle, “that your love may abound 
yet more and more, in knowledge and in all judgment, that ye may approve things that are excellent.” 
“Since, when we were children,” says the same apostle, “we were kept in bondage under the rudiments of 
the world. And the child, though heir, differeth nothing from a servant, till the time appointed of the 
father.” Philosophers, then, are children, unless they have been made men by Christ. “For if the son of the 
bond woman shall not be heir with the son of the free,” at least he is the seed of Abraham, though not of 
promise, receiving what belongs to him by free gift. “But strong meat belongeth to those that are of full 
age, even those who by reason of use have their senses exercised to discern both good and evil.” “For 
every one that useth milk is unskilful in the word of righteousness; for he is a babe,” and not yet 
acquainted with the word, according to which he has believed and works, and not able to give a reason in 
himself. “Prove all things,” the apostle says, “and hold fast that which is good,” speaking to spiritual men, 
who judge what is said according to truth, whether it seems or truly holds by the truth. “He who is not 
corrected by discipline errs, and stripes and reproofs give the discipline of wisdom,” the reproofs 
manifestly that are with love. “For the right heart seeketh knowledge.” “For he that seeketh the Lord shall 
find knowledge with righteousness; and they who have sought it rightly have found peace.” “And I will 
know,” it is said, “not the speech of those which are puffed up, but the power.” In rebuke of those who are 
wise in appearance, and think themselves wise, but are not in reality wise, he writes: “For the kingdom of 
God is not in word.” It is not in that which is not true, but which is only probable according to opinion; but 
he said “in power,” for the truth alone is powerful. And again: “If any man thinketh that he knoweth 
anything, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know.” For truth is never mere opinion. But the 
“supposition of knowledge inflates,” and fills with pride; “but charity edifieth,” which deals not in 
supposition, but in truth. Whence it is said, “If any man loves, he is known.” 


CHAPTER XII 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE FAITH NOT TO BE DIVULGED TO ALL 


But since this tradition is not published alone for him who perceives the magnificence of the word; it is 
requisite, therefore, to hide in a mystery the wisdom spoken, which the Son of God taught. Now, 
therefore, Isaiah the prophet has his tongue purified by fire, so that he may be able to tell the vision. And 
we must purify not the tongue alone, but also the ears, if we attempt to be partakers of the truth. 


Such were the impediments in the way of my writing. And even now I fear, as it is said, “to cast the pearls 
before swine, lest they tread them under foot, and turn and rend us.” For it is difficult to exhibit the really 
pure and transparent words respecting the true light, to swinish and untrained hearers. For scarcely 
could anything which they could hear be more ludicrous than these to the multitude; nor any subjects on 
the other hand more admirable or more inspiring to those of noble nature. “But the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness to him.” But the wise do not utter with their 
mouth what they reason in council. “But what ye hear in the ear,” says the Lord, “proclaim upon the 
houses;” bidding them receive the secret traditions of the true knowledge, and expound them aloft and 


conspicuously; and as we have heard in the ear, so to deliver them to whom it is requisite; but not 
enjoining us to communicate to all without distinction, what is said to them in parables. But there is only a 
delineation in the memoranda, which have the truth sowed sparse and broadcast, that it may escape the 
notice of those who pick up seeds like jackdaws; but when they find a good husbandman, each one of 
them will germinate and produce corn. 


CHAPTER XIII 
ALL SECTS OF PHILOSOPHY CONTAIN A GERM OF TRUTH 


Since, therefore, truth is one (for falsehood has ten thousand by-paths); just as the Bacchantes tore 
asunder the limbs of Pentheus, so the sects both of barbarian and Hellenic philosophy have done with 
truth, and each vaunts as the whole truth the portion which has fallen to its lot. But all, in my opinion, are 
illuminated by the dawn of Light. Let all, therefore, both Greeks and barbarians, who have aspired after 
the truth,—both those who possess not a little, and those who have any portion,—produce whatever they 
have of the word of truth. 


Eternity, for instance, presents in an instant the future and the present, also the past of time. But truth, 
much more powerful than limitless duration, can collect its proper germs, though they have fallen on 
foreign soil. For we shall find that very many of the dogmas that are held by such sects as have not 
become utterly senseless, and are not cut out from the order of nature (by cutting off Christ, as the 
women of the fable dismembered the man), though appearing unlike one another, correspond in their 
origin and with the truth as a whole. For they coincide in one, either as a part, or a species, or a genus. 
For instance, though the highest note is different from the lowest note, yet both compose one harmony. 
And in numbers an even number differs from an odd number; but both suit in arithmetic; as also is the 
case with figure, the circle, and the triangle, and the square, and whatever figures differ from one 
another. Also, in the whole universe, all the parts, though differing one from another, preserve their 
relation to the whole. So, then, the barbarian and Hellenic philosophy has torn off a fragment of eternal 
truth not from the mythology of Dionysus, but from the theology of the ever-living Word. And He who 
brings again together the separate fragments, and makes them one, will without peril, be assured, 
contemplate the perfect Word, the truth. Therefore it is written in Ecclesiastes: “And I added wisdom 
above all who were before me in Jerusalem; and my heart saw many things; and besides, I knew wisdom 
and knowledge, parables and understanding. And this also is the choice of the spirit, because in 
abundance of wisdom is abundance of knowledge.” He who is conversant with all kinds of wisdom, will be 
pre-eminently a gnostic. Now it is written, “Abundance of the knowledge of wisdom will give life to him 
who is of it.” And again, what is said is confirmed more clearly by this saying, “All things are in the sight 
of those who understand”—all things, both Hellenic and barbarian; but the one or the other is not all. 
“They are right to those who wish to receive understanding. Choose instruction, and not silver, and 
knowledge above tested gold,” and prefer also sense to pure gold; “for wisdom is better than precious 
stones, and no precious thing is worth it.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
SUCCESSION OF PHILOSOPHERS IN GREECE 


The Greeks say, that after Orpheus and Linus, and the most ancient of the poets that appeared among 
them, the seven, called wise, were the first that were admired for their wisdom. Of whom four were of 
Asia—Thales of Miletus, and Bias of Priene, Pittacus of Mitylene, and Cleobulus of Lindos; and two of 
Europe, Solon the Athenian, and Chilon the Lacedaemonian; and the seventh, some say, was Periander of 
Corinth; others, Anacharsis the Scythian; others, Epimenides the Cretan, whom Paul knew as a Greek 
prophet, whom he mentions in the Epistle to Titus, where he speaks thus: “One of themselves, a prophet 
of their own, said, The Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies. And this witness is true.” You see 
how even to the prophets of the Greeks he attributes something of the truth, and is not ashamed, when 
discoursing for the edification of some and the shaming of others, to make use of Greek poems. 
Accordingly to the Corinthians (for this is not the only instance), while discoursing on the resurrection of 
the dead, he makes use of a tragic Iambic line, when he said, “What advantageth it me if the dead are not 
raised? Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. Be not deceived; evil communications corrupt good 
manners.” Others have enumerated Acusilaus the Argive among the seven wise men; and others, 
Pherecydes of Syros. And Plato substitutes Myso the Chenian for Periander, whom he deemed unworthy of 
wisdom, on account of his having reigned as a tyrant. That the wise men among the Greeks flourished 
after the age of Moses, will, a little after, be shown. But the style of philosophy among them, as Hebraic 
and enigmatical, is now to be considered. They adopted brevity, as suited for exhortation, and most useful. 
Even Plato says, that of old this mode was purposely in vogue among all the Greeks, especially the 
Lacedaemonians and Cretans, who enjoyed the best laws. 


The expression, “Know thyself,” some supposed to be Chilon’s. But Chamaeleon, in his book About the 
Gods, ascribes it to Thales; Aristotle to the Pythian. It may be an injunction to the pursuit of knowledge. 
For it is not possible to know the parts without the essence of the whole; and one must study the genesis 
of the universe, that thereby we may be able to learn the nature of man. Again, to Chilon the 


Lacedaemonian they attribute, “Let nothing be too much.” Strato, in his book Of Inventions, ascribes the 
apophthegm to Stratodemus of Tegea. Didymus assigns it to Solon; as also to Cleobulus the saying, “A 
middle course is best.” And the expression, “Come under a pledge, and mischief is at hand,” Cleomenes 
says, in his book Concerning Hesiod, was uttered before by Homer in the lines:— 


“Wretched pledges, for the wretched, to be pledged.” 


The Aristotelians judge it to be Chilon’s; but Didymus says the advice was that of Thales. Then, next in 
order, the saying, “All men are bad,” or “The most of men are bad” (for the same apophthegm is 
expressed in two ways), Sotades the Byzantian says that it was Bias’s. And the aphorism, “Practice 
conquers everything,” they will have it to be Periander’s; and likewise the advice, “Know the opportunity,” 
to have been a saying of Pittacus. Solon made laws for the Athenians, Pittacus for the Mitylenians. And at 
a late date, Pythagoras, the pupil of Pherecydes, first called himself a philosopher. Accordingly, after the 
fore-mentioned three men, there were three schools of philosophy, named after the places where they 
lived: the Italic from Pythagoras, the Ionic from Thales, the Eleatic from Xenophanes. Pythagoras was a 
Samian, the son of Mnesarchus, as Hippobotus says: according to Aristoxenus, in his life of Pythagoras 
and Aristarchus and Theopompus, he was a Tuscan; and according to Neanthes, a Syrian or a Tyrian. So 
that Pythagoras was, according to the most, of barbarian extraction. Thales, too, as Leander and 
Herodotus relate, was a Phoenician; as some suppose, a Milesian. He alone seems to have met the 
prophets of the Egyptians. But no one is described as his teacher, nor is any one mentioned as the teacher 
of Pherecydes of Syros, who had Pythagoras as his pupil. But the Italic philosophy, that of Pythagoras, 
grew old in Metapontum in Italy. Anaximander of Miletus, the son of Praxiades, succeeded Thales; and 
was himself succeeded by Anaximenes of Miletus, the son of Eurustratus; after whom came Anaxagoras of 
Clazomenae, the son of Hegesibulus. He transferred his school from Ionia to Athens. He was succeeded by 
Archelaus, whose pupil Socrates was. 


“From these turned aside, the stone-mason; 
Talker about laws; the enchanter of the Greeks,” 


says Timon in his Satirical Poems, on account of his quitting physics for ethics. Antisthenes, after being a 
pupil of Socrates, introduced the Cynic philosophy; and Plato withdrew to the Academy. Aristotle, after 
studying philosophy under Plato, withdrew to the Lyceum, and founded the Peripatetic sect. He was 
succeeded by Theophrastus, who was succeeded by Strato, and he by Lycon, then Critolaus, and then 
Diodorus. Speusippus was the successor of Plato; his successor was Xenocrates; and the successor of the 
latter, Polemo. And the disciples of Polemo were Crates and Crantor, in whom the old Academy founded by 
Plato ceased. Arcesilaus was the associate of Crantor; from whom, down to Hegesilaus, the Middle 
Academy flourished. Then Carneades succeeded Hegesilaus, and others came in succession. The disciple 
of Crates was Zeno of Citium, the founder of the Stoic sect. He was succeeded by Cleanthes; and the 
latter by Chrysippus, and others after him. Xenophanes of Colophon was the founder of the Eleatic school, 
who, Timaeus says, lived in the time of Hiero, lord of Sicily, and Epicharmus the poet; and Apollodorus 
says that he was born in the fortieth Olympiad, and reached to the times of Darius and Cyrus. Parmenides, 
accordingly, was the disciple of Xenophanes, and Zeno of him; then came Leucippus, and then 
Democritus. Disciples of Democritus were Protagoras of Abdera, and Metrodorus of Chios, whose pupil 
was Diogenes of Smyrna; and his again Anaxarchus, and his Pyrrho, and his Nausiphanes. Some say that 
Epicurus was a scholar of his. 


Such, in an epitome, is the succession of the philosophers among the Greeks. The periods of the 
originators of their philosophy are now to be specified successively, in order that, by comparison, we may 
show that the Hebrew philosophy was older by many generations. 


It has been said of Xenophanes that he was the founder of the Eleatic philosophy. And Eudemus, in the 
Astrological Histories, says that Thales foretold the eclipse of the sun, which took place at the time that 
the Medians and the Lydians fought, in the reign of Cyaxares the father of Astyages over the Medes, and 
of Alyattus the son of Croesus over the Lydians. Herodotus in his first book agrees with him. The date is 
about the fiftieth Olympiad. Pythagoras is ascertained to have lived in the days of Polycrates the tyrant, 
about the sixty-second Olympiad. Mnesiphilus is described as a follower of Solon, and was a contemporary 
of Themistocles. Solon therefore flourished about the forty-sixth Olympiad. For Heraclitus, the son of 
Bauso, persuaded Melancomas the tyrant to abdicate his sovereignty. He despised the invitation of king 
Darius to visit the Persians. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE GREEK PHILOSOPHY IN GREAT PART DERIVED FROM THE BARBARIANS 


These are the times of the oldest wise men and philosophers among the Greeks. And that the most of 
them were barbarians by extraction, and were trained among barbarians, what need is there to say? 
Pythagoras is shown to have been either a Tuscan or a Tyrian. And Antisthenes was a Phrygian. And 
Orpheus was an Odrysian or a Thracian. The most, too, show Homer to have been an Egyptian. Thales was 
a Phoenician by birth, and was said to have consorted with the prophets of the Egyptians; as also 


Pythagoras did with the same persons, by whom he was circumcised, that he might enter the adytum and 
learn from the Egyptians the mystic philosophy. He held converse with the chief of the Chaldeans and the 
Magi; and he gave a hint of the church, now so called, in the common hall which he maintained. 


And Plato does not deny that he procured all that is most excellent in philosophy from the barbarians; and 
he admits that he came into Egypt. Whence, writing in the Phoedo that the philosopher can receive aid 
from all sides, he said: “Great indeed is Greece, O Cebes, in which everywhere there are good men, and 
many are the races of the barbarians.” Thus Plato thinks that some of the barbarians, too, are 
philosophers. But Epicurus, on the other hand, supposes that only Greeks can philosophise. And in the 
Symposium, Plato, landing the barbarians as practising philosophy with conspicuous excellence, truly 
says: “And in many other instances both among Greeks and barbarians, whose temples reared for such 
sons are already numerous.” And it is clear that the barbarians signally honoured their lawgivers and 
teachers, designating them gods. For, according to Plato, “they think that good souls, on quitting the 
super-celestial region, submit to come to this Tartarus; and assuming a body, share in all the ills which are 
involved in birth, from their solicitude for the race of men;” and these make laws and publish philosophy, 
“than which no greater boon ever came from the gods to the race of men, or will come.” 


And as appears to me, it was in consequence of perceiving the great benefit which is conferred through 
wise men, that the men themselves were honoured and philosophy cultivated publicly by all the Brahmins, 
and the Odrysi, and the Getae. And such were strictly deified by the race of the Egyptians, by the 
Chaldeans and the Arabians, called the Happy, and those that inhabited Palestine, by not the least portion 
of the Persian race, and by innumerable other races besides these. And it is well known that Plato is found 
perpetually celebrating the barbarians, remembering that both himself and Pythagoras learned the most 
and the noblest of their dogmas among the barbarians. Wherefore he also called the races of the 
barbarians, “races of barbarian philosophers,” recognising, in the Phoedrus, the Egyptian king, and shows 
him to us wiser than Theut, whom he knew to be Hermes. But in the Charmides, it is manifest that he 
knew certain Thracians who were said to make the soul immortal. And Pythagoras is reported to have 
been a disciple of Sonches the Egyptian arch-prophet; and Plato, of Sechnuphis of Heliopolis; and 
Eudoxus, of Cnidius of Konuphis, who was also an Egyptian. And in his book, On the Soul, Plato again 
manifestly recognises prophecy, when he introduces a prophet announcing the word of Lachesis, uttering 
predictions to the souls whose destiny is becoming fixed. And in the Timaeus he introduces Solon, the 
very wise, learning from the barbarian. The substance of the declaration is to the following effect: “O 
Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always children. And no Greek is an old man. For you have no learning that 
is hoary with age.” 


Democritus appropriated the Babylonian ethic discourses, for he is said to have combined with his own 
compositions a translation of the column of Acicarus. And you may find the distinction notified by him 
when he writes, “Thus says Democritus.” About himself, too, where, pluming himself on his erudition, he 
says, “I have roamed over the most ground of any man of my time, investigating the most remote parts. I 
have seen the most skies and lands, and I have heard of learned men in very great numbers. And in 
composition no one has surpassed me; in demonstration, not even those among the Egyptians who are 
called Arpenodaptae, with all of whom I lived in exile up to eighty years.” For he went to Babylon, and 
Persis, and Egypt, to learn from the Magi and the priests. 


Zoroaster the Magus, Pythagoras showed to be a Persian. Of the secret books of this man, those who 
follow the heresy of Prodicus boast to be in possession. Alexander, in his book On the Pythagorean 
Symbols, relates that Pythagoras was a pupil of Nazaratus the Assyrian (some think that he is Ezekiel; but 
he is not, as will afterwards be shown), and will have it that, in addition to these, Pythagoras was a hearer 
of the Galatae and the Brahmins. Clearchus the Peripatetic says that he knew a Jew who associated with 
Aristotle. Heraclitus says that, not humanly, but rather by God’s aid, the Sibyl spoke. They say, 
accordingly, that at Delphi a stone was shown beside the oracle, on which, it is said, sat the first Sibyl, 
who came from Helicon, and had been reared by the Muses. But some say that she came from Milea, 
being the daughter of Lamia of Sidon. And Serapion, in his epic verses, says that the Sibyl, even when 
dead, ceased not from divination. And he writes that, what proceeded from her into the air after her 
death, was what gave oracular utterances in voices and omens; and on her body being changed into earth, 
and the grass as natural growing out of it, whatever beasts happening to be in that place fed on it 
exhibited to men an accurate knowledge of futurity by their entrails. He thinks also, that the face seen in 
the moon is her soul. So much for the Sibyl. 


Numa the king of the Romans was a Pythagorean, and aided by the precepts of Moses, prohibited from 
making an image of God in human form, and of the shape of a living creature. Accordingly, during the first 
hundred and seventy years, though building temples, they made no cast or graven image. For Numa 
secretly showed them that the Best of Beings could not be apprehended except by the mind alone. Thus 
philosophy, a thing of the highest utility, flourished in antiquity among the barbarians, shedding its light 
over the nations. And afterwards it came to Greece. First in its ranks were the prophets of the Egyptians; 
and the Chaldeans among the Assyrians; and the Druids among the Gauls; and the Samanaeans among 
the Bactrians; and the philosophers of the Celts; and the Magi of the Persians, who foretold the Saviour’s 
birth, and came into the land of Judaea guided by a star. The Indian gymnosophists are also in the number, 
and the other barbarian philosophers. And of these there are two classes, some of them called Sarmanae, 


and others Brahmins. And those of the Sarmanae who are called Hylobii neither inhabit cities, nor have 
roofs over them, but are clothed in the bark of trees, feed on nuts, and drink water in their hands. Like 
those called Encratites in the present day, they know not marriage nor begetting of children. 


Some, too, of the Indians obey the precepts of Buddha; whom, on account of his extraordinary sanctity, 
they have raised to divine honours. 


Anacharsis was a Scythian, and is recorded to have excelled many philosophers among the Greeks. And 
the Hyperboreans, Hellanicus relates, dwelt beyond the Riphaean mountains, and inculcated justice, not 
eating flesh, but using nuts. Those who are sixty years old they take without the gates, and do away with. 
There are also among the Germans those called sacred women, who, by inspecting the whirlpools of rivers 
and the eddies, and observing the noises of streams, presage and predict future events. These did not 
allow the men to fight against Caesar till the new moon shone. 


Of all these, by far the oldest is the Jewish race; and that their philosophy committed to writing has the 
precedence of philosophy among the Greeks, the Pythagorean Philo shows at large; and, besides him, 
Aristobulus the Peripatetic, and several others, not to waste time, in going over them by name. Very 
clearly the author Megasthenes, the contemporary of Seleucus Nicanor, writes as follows in the third of 
his books, On Indian Affairs: “All that was said about nature by the ancients is said also by those who 
philosophise beyond Greece: some things by the Brahmins among the Indians, and others by those called 
Jews in Syria.” Some more fabulously say that certain of those called the Idaean Dactyli were the first 
wise men; to whom are attributed the invention of what are called the “Ephesian letters,” and of numbers 
in music. For which reason dactyls in music received their name. And the Idaean Dactyli were Phrygians 
and barbarians. Herodotus relates that Hercules, having grown a sage and a student of physics, received 
from the barbarian Atlas, the Phrygian, the columns of the universe; the fable meaning that he received by 
instruction the knowledge of the heavenly bodies. And Hermippus of Berytus calls Charon the Centaur 
wise; about whom, he that wrote The Battle of the Titans says, “that he first led the race of mortals to 
righteousness, by teaching them the solemnity of the oath, and propitiatory sacrifices and the figures of 
Olympus.” By him Achilles, who fought at Troy, was taught. And Hippo, the daughter of the Centaur, who 
dwelt with AEolus, taught him her father’s science, the knowledge of physics. Euripides also testifies of 
Hippo as follows:— 


“Who first, by oracles, presaged, 
And by the rising stars, events divine.” 


By this AEolus, Ulysses was received as a guest after the taking of Troy. Mark the epochs by comparison 
with the age of Moses, and with the high antiquity of the philosophy promulgated by him. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THAT THE INVENTORS OF OTHER ARTS WERE MOSTLY BARBARIANS 


And barbarians were inventors not only of philosophy, but almost of every art. The Egyptians were the 
first to introduce astrology among men. Similarly also the Chaldeans. The Egyptians first showed how to 
burn lamps, and divided the year into twelve months, prohibited intercourse with women in the temples, 
and enacted that no one should enter the temples from a woman without bathing. Again, they were the 
inventors of geometry. There are some who say that the Carians invented prognostication by the stars. 
The Phrygians were the first who attended to the flight of birds. And the Tuscans, neighbours of Italy, 
were adepts at the art of the Haruspex. The Isaurians and the Arabians invented augury, as the 
Telmesians divination by dreams. The Etruscans invented the trumpet, and the Phrygians the flute. For 
Olympus and Marsyas were Phrygians. And Cadmus, the inventor of letters among the Greeks, as 
Euphorus says, was a Phoenician; whence also Herodotus writes that they were called Phoenician letters. 
And they say that the Phoenicians and the Syrians first invented letters; and that Apis, an aboriginal 
inhabitant of Egypt, invented the healing art before Io came into Egypt. But afterwards they say that 
Asclepius improved the art. Atlas the Libyan was the first who built a ship and navigated the sea. Kelmis 
and Damnaneus, Idaean Dactyli, first discovered iron in Cyprus. Another Idaean discovered the tempering 
of brass; according to Hesiod, a Scythian. The Thracians first invented what is called a scimitar (harpe),— 
it is a curved sword,—and were the first to use shields on horseback. Similarly also the Illyrians invented 
the shield (pelte). Besides, they say that the Tuscans invented the art of moulding clay; and that Itanus (he 
was a Samnite) first fashioned the oblong shield (thureos). Cadmus the Phoenician invented stonecutting, 
and discovered the gold mines on the Pangaean mountain. Further, another nation, the Cappadocians, 
first invented the instrument called the nabla, and the Assyrians in the same way the dichord. The 
Carthaginians were the first that constructed a trireme; and it was built by Bosporus, an aboriginal. 
Medea, the daughter of AFetas, a Colchian, first invented the dyeing of hair. Besides, the Noropes (they 
are a Paeonian race, and are now called the Norici) worked copper, and were the first that purified iron. 
Amycus the king of the Bebryci was the first inventor of boxing-gloves. In music, Olympus the Mysian 
practiced the Lydian harmony; and the people called Troglodytes invented the sambuca, a musical 
instrument. It is said that the crooked pipe was invented by Satyrus the Phrygian; likewise also diatonic 


harmony by Hyagnis, a Phrygian too; and notes by Olympus, a Phrygian; as also the Phrygian harmony, 
and the half-Phrygian and the half-Lydian, by Marsyas, who belonged to the same region as those 
mentioned above. And the Doric was invented by Thamyris the Thracian. We have heard that the Persians 
were the first who fashioned the chariot, and bed, and footstool; and the Sidonians the first to construct a 
trireme. The Sicilians, close to Italy, were the first inventors of the phorminx, which is not much inferior to 
the lyre. And they invented castanets. In the time of Semiramis queen of the Assyrians, they relate that 
linen garments were invented. And Hellanicus says that Atossa queen of the Persians was the first who 
composed a letter. These things are reported by Scamo of Mitylene, Theophrastus of Ephesus, Cydippus of 
Mantinea, also Antiphanes, Aristodemus, and Aristotle; and besides these, Philostephanus, and also Strato 
the Peripatetic, in his books Concerning Inventions. I have added a few details from them, in order to 
confirm the inventive and practically useful genius of the barbarians, by whom the Greeks profited in their 
studies. And if any one objects to the barbarous language, Anacharsis says, “All the Greeks speak Scythian 
to me.” It was he who was held in admiration by the Greeks, who said, “My covering is a cloak; my supper, 
milk and cheese.” You see that the barbarian philosophy professes deeds, not words. The apostle thus 
speaks: “So likewise ye, except ye utter by the tongue a word easy to be understood, how shall ye know 
what is spoken? for ye shall speak into the air. There are, it may be, so many kind of voices in the world, 
and none of them is without signification. Therefore if I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be unto 
him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh shall be a barbarian unto me.” And, “Let him that 
speaketh in an unknown tongue pray that he may interpret.” 


Nay more, it was late before the teaching and writing of discourses reached Greece. Alcmaeon, the son of 
Perithus, of Crotona, first composed a treatise on nature. And it is related that Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, 
the son of Hegesibulus, first published a book in writing. The first to adapt music to poetical compositions 
was Terpander of Antissa; and he set the laws of the Lacedaemonians to music. Lasus of Hermione 
invented the dithyramb; Stesichorus of Himera, the hymn; Alcman the Spartan, the choral song; Anacreon 
of Teos, love songs; Pindar the Theban, the dance accompanied with song. Timotheus of Miletus was the 
first to execute those musical compositions called nomoi on the lyre, with dancing. Moreover, the iambus 
was invented by Archilochus of Paros, and the choliambus by Hipponax of Ephesus. Tragedy owed its 
origin to Thespis the Athenian, and comedy to Susarion of Icaria. Their dates are handed down by the 
grammarians. But it were tedious to specify them accurately: presently, however, Dionysus, on whose 
account the Dionysian spectacles are celebrated, will be shown to be later than Moses. They say that 
Antiphon of Rhamnusium, the son of Sophilus, first invented scholastic discourses and rhetorical figures, 
and was the first who pled causes for a fee, and wrote a forensic speech for delivery, as Diodorus says. 
And Apollodorus of Cuma first assumed the name of critic, and was called a grammarian. Some say it was 
Eratosthenes of Cyrene who was first so called, since he published two books which he entitled 
Grammatica.The first who was called a grammarian, as we now use the term, was Praxiphanes, the son of 
Disnysophenes of Mitylene. Zeleucus the Locrian was reported to have been the first to have framed laws 
(in writing). Others say that it was Menos the son of Zeus, in the time of Lynceus. He comes after Danaus, 
in the eleventh generation from Inachus and Moses; as we shall show a little further on. And Lycurgus, 
who lived many years after the taking of Troy, legislated for the Lacedaemonians a hundred and fifty years 
before the Olympiads. We have spoken before of the age of Solon. Draco (he was a legislator too) is 
discovered to have lived about the three hundred and ninth Olympiad. Antilochus, again, who wrote of the 
learned men from the age of Pythagoras to the death of Epicurus, which took place in the tenth day of the 
month Gamelion, makes up altogether three hundred and twelve years. Moreover, some say that 
Phanothea, the wife of Icarius, invented the heroic hexameter; others Themis, one of the Titanides. 
Didymus, however, in his work On the Pythagorean Philosophy, relates that Theano of Crotona was the 
first woman who cultivated philosophy and composed poems. The Hellenic philosophy then, according to 
some, apprehended the truth accidentally, dimly, partially; as others will have it, was set a-going by the 
devil. Several suppose that certain powers, descending from heaven, inspired the whole of philosophy. But 
if the Hellenic philosophy comprehends not the whole extent of the truth, and besides is destitute of 
strength to perform the commandments of the Lord, yet it prepares the way for the truly royal teaching; 
training in some way or other, and moulding the character, and fitting him who believes in Providence for 
the reception of the truth. 


CHAPTER XVII 


ON THE SAYING OF THE SAVIOUR, “ALL THAT CAME BEFORE ME WERE THIEVES AND ROBBERS.” 


But, say they, it is written, “All who were before the Lord’s advent are thieves and robbers.” All, then, who 
are in the Word (for it is these that were previous to the incarnation of the Word) are understood 
generally. But the prophets, being sent and inspired by the Lord, were not thieves, but servants. The 
Scripture accordingly says, “Wisdom sent her servants, inviting with loud proclamation to a goblet of 
wine.” 


But philosophy, it is said, was not sent by the Lord, but came stolen, or given by a thief. It was then some 
power or angel that had learned something of the truth, but abode not in it, that inspired and taught these 
things, not without the Lord’s knowledge, who knew before the constitution of each essence the issues of 
futurity, but without His prohibition. 


For the theft which reached men then, had some advantage; not that he who perpetrated the theft had 
utility in his eye, but Providence directed the issue of the audacious deed to utility. 1 know that many are 
perpetually assailing us with the allegation, that not to prevent a thing happening, is to be the cause of it 
happening. For they say, that the man who does not take precaution against a theft, or does not prevent it, 
is the cause of it: as he is the cause of the conflagration who has not quenched it at the beginning; and the 
master of the vessel who does not reef the sail, is the cause of the shipwreck. Certainly those who are the 
causes of such events are punished by the law. For to him who had power to prevent, attaches the blame 
of what happens. We say to them, that causation is seen in doing, working, acting; but the not preventing 
is in this respect inoperative. Further, causation attaches to activity; as in the case of the shipbuilder in 
relation to the origin of the vessel, and the builder in relation to the construction of the house. But that 
which does not prevent is separated from what takes place. Wherefore the effect will be accomplished; 
because that which could have prevented neither acts nor prevents. For what activity does that which 
prevents not exert? Now their assertion is reduced to absurdity, if they shall say that the cause of the 
wound is not the dart, but the shield, which did not prevent the dart from passing through; and if they 
blame not the thief, but the man who did not prevent the theft. Let them then say, that it was not Hector 
that burned the ships of the Greeks, but Achilles; because, having the power to prevent Hector, he did not 
prevent him; but out of anger (and it depended on himself to be angry or not) did not keep back the fire, 
and was a concurring cause. Now the devil, being possessed of free-will, was able both to repent and to 
steal; and it was he who was the author of the theft, not the Lord, who did not prevent him. But neither 
was the gift hurtful, so as to require that prevention should intervene. 


But if strict accuracy must be employed in dealing with them, let them know, that that which does not 
prevent what we assert to have taken place in the theft, is not a cause at all; but that what prevents is 
involved in the accusation of being a cause. For he that protects with a shield is the cause of him whom he 
protects not being wounded; preventing him, as he does, from being wounded. For the demon of Socrates 
was a Cause, not by not preventing, but by exhorting, even if (strictly speaking) he did not exhort. And 
neither praises nor censures, neither rewards nor punishments, are right, when the soul has not the 
power of inclination and disinclination, but evil is involuntary. Whence he who prevents is a cause; while 
he who prevents not judges justly the soul’s choice. So in no respect is God the author of evil. But since 
free choice and inclination originate sins, and a mistaken judgment sometimes prevails, from which, since 
it is ignorance and stupidity, we do not take pains to recede, punishments are rightly inflicted. For to take 
fever is involuntary; but when one takes fever through his own fault, from excess, we blame him. 
Inasmuch, then, as evil is involuntary,—for no one prefers evil as evil; but induced by the pleasure that is 
in it, and imagining it good, considers it desirable;—such being the case, to free ourselves from ignorance, 
and from evil and voluptuous choice, and above all, to withhold our assent from those delusive phantasies, 
depends on ourselves. The devil is called “thief and robber;” having mixed false prophets with the 
prophets, as tares with the wheat. “All, then, that came before the Lord, were thieves and robbers;” not 
absolutely all men, but all the false prophets, and all who were not properly sent by Him. For the false 
prophets possessed the prophetic name dishonestly, being prophets, but prophets of the liar. For the Lord 
says, “Ye are of your father the devil; and the lusts of your father ye will do. He was a murderer from the 
beginning, and abode not in the truth, because there is no truth in him. When he speaketh a lie, he 
speaketh of his own; for he is a liar, and the father of it.” 


But among the lies, the false prophets also told some true things. And in reality they prophesied “in an 
ecstasy,” as the servants of the apostate. And the Shepherd, the angel of repentance, says to Hermas, of 
the false prophet: “For he speaks some truths. For the devil fills him with his own spirit, if perchance he 
may be able to cast down any one from what is right.” All things, therefore, are dispensed from heaven for 
good, “that by the Church may be made known the manifold wisdom of God, according to the eternal 
foreknowledge, which He purposed in Christ.” Nothing withstands God: nothing opposes Him: seeing He 
is Lord and omnipotent. Further, the counsels and activities of those who have rebelled, being partial, 
proceed from a bad disposition, as bodily diseases from a bad constitution, but are guided by universal 
Providence to a salutary issue, even though the cause be productive of disease. It is accordingly the 
greatest achievement of divine Providence, not to allow the evil, which has sprung from voluntary 
apostasy, to remain useless, and for no good, and not to become in all respects injurious. For it is the work 
of the divine wisdom, and excellence, and power, not alone to do good (for this is, so to speak, the nature 
of God, as it is of fire to warm and of light to illumine), but especially to ensure that what happens through 
the evils hatched by any, may come to a good and useful issue, and to use to advantage those things which 
appear to be evils, as also the testimony which accrues from temptation. 


There is then in philosophy, though stolen as the fire by Prometheus, a slender spark, capable of being 
fanned into flame, a trace of wisdom and an impulse from God. Well, be it so that “the thieves and 
robbers” are the philosophers among the Greeks, who from the Hebrew prophets before the coming of the 
Lord received fragments of the truth, not with full knowledge, and claimed these as their own teachings, 
disguising some points, treating others sophistically by their ingenuity, and discovering other things, for 
perchance they had “the spirit of perception.” Aristotle, too, assented to Scripture, and declared sophistry 
to have stolen wisdom, as we intimated before. And the apostle says, “Which things we speak, not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” For of the prophets it is said, 
“We have all received of His fulness,” that is, of Christ’s. So that the prophets are not thieves. “And my 
doctrine is not Mine,” saith the Lord, “but the Father’s which sent me.” And of those who steal He says: 


“But he that speaketh of himself, seeketh his own glory.” Such are the Greeks, “lovers of their own selves, 
and boasters.” Scripture, when it speaks of these as wise, does not brand those who are really wise, but 
those who are wise in appearance. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HE ILLUSTRATES THE APOSTLE’S SAYING, “I WILL DESTROY THE WISDOM OF THE WISE.” 


And of such it is said, “I will destroy the wisdom of the wise: I will bring to nothing the understanding of 
the prudent.” The apostle accordingly adds, “Where is the wise? Where is the scribe? Where is the 
disputer of this world?” setting in contradistinction to the scribes, the disputers of this world, the 
philosophers of the Gentiles. “Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of the world?” which is equivalent 
to, showed it to be foolish, and not true, as they thought. And if you ask the cause of their seeming 
wisdom, he will say, “because of the blindness of their heart;” since “in the wisdom of God,” that is, as 
proclaimed by the prophets, “the world knew not,” in the wisdom “which spake by the prophets,” “Him,” 
that is, God,—”it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching”—what seemed to the Greeks foolishness 
—”to save them that believe. For the Jews require signs,” in order to faith; “and the Greeks seek after 
wisdom,” plainly those reasonings styled “irresistible,” and those others, namely, syllogisms. “But we 
preach Jesus Christ crucified; to the Jews a stumbling-block,” because, though knowing prophecy, they did 
not believe the event: “to the Greeks, foolishness;” for those who in their own estimation are wise, 
consider it fabulous that the Son of God should speak by man and that God should have a Son, and 
especially that that Son should have suffered. Whence their preconceived idea inclines them to disbelieve. 
For the advent of the Saviour did not make people foolish, and hard of heart, and unbelieving, but made 
them understanding, amenable to persuasion, and believing. But those that would not believe, by 
separating themselves from the voluntary adherence of those who obeyed, were proved to be without 
understanding, unbelievers and fools. “But to them who are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ is the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God.” Should we not understand (as is better) the words rendered, 
“Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of the world?” negatively: “God hath not made foolish the wisdom 
of the world?”—so that the cause of their hardness of heart may not appear to have proceeded from God, 
“making foolish the wisdom of the world.” For on all accounts, being wise, they incur greater blame in not 
believing the proclamation. For the preference and choice of truth is voluntary. But that declaration, “I 
will destroy the wisdom of the wise,” declares Him to have sent forth light, by bringing forth in opposition 
the despised and contemned barbarian philosophy; as the lamp, when shone upon by the sun, is said to be 
extinguished, on account of its not then exerting the same power. All having been therefore called, those 
who are willing to obey have been named “called.” For there is no unrighteousness with God. Those of 
either race who have believed, are “a peculiar people.” And in the Acts of the Apostles you will find this, 
word for word, “Those then who received his word were baptized;” but those who would not obey kept 
themselves aloof. To these prophecy says, “If ye be willing and hear me, ye shall eat the good things of the 
land;” proving that choice or refusal depends on ourselves. The apostle designates the doctrine which is 
according to the Lord, “the wisdom of God,” in order to show that the true philosophy has been 
communicated by the Son. Further, he, who has a show of wisdom, has certain exhortations enjoined on 
him by the apostle: “That ye put on the new man, which after God is renewed in righteousness and true 
holiness. Wherefore, putting away lying, speak every man truth. Neither give place to the devil. Let him 
that stole, steal no more; but rather let him labour, working that which is good” (and to work is to labour 
in seeking the truth; for it is accompanied with rational well-doing), “that ye may have to give to him that 
has need,” both of worldly wealth and of divine wisdom. For he wishes both that the word be taught, and 
that the money be put into the bank, accurately tested, to accumulate interest. Whence he adds, “Let no 
corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth,”—that is “corrupt communication” which proceeds out 
of conceit,—”but that which is good for the use of edifying, that it may minister grace to the hearers.” And 
the word of the good God must needs be good. And how is it possible that he who saves shall not be good? 


CHAPTER XIX 
THAT THE PHILOSOPHERS HAVE ATTAINED TO SOME PORTION OF TRUTH 


Since, then, the Greeks are testified to have laid down some true opinions, we may from this point take a 
glance at the testimonies. Paul, in the Acts of the Apostles, is recorded to have said to the Areopagites, “I 
perceive that ye are more than ordinarily religious. For as I passed by, and beheld your devotions, I found 
an altar with the inscription, To The Unknown God. Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I 
unto you. God, that made the world and all things therein, seeing that He is Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands; neither is worshipped with men’s hands, as though He needed 
anything, seeing He giveth to all life, and breath, and all things; and hath made of one blood all nations of 
men to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the times before appointed, and the bounds 
of their habitation; that they should seek God, if haply they might feel after Him, and find Him; though He 
be not far from every one of us: for in Him we live, and move, and have our being; as certain also of your 
own poets have said, For we also are His offspring.” Whence it is evident that the apostle, by availing 
himself of poetical examples from the Phenomena of Aratus, approves of what had been well spoken by 
the Greeks; and intimates that, by the unknown God, God the Creator was in a roundabout way 


worshipped by the Greeks; but that it was necessary by positive knowledge to apprehend and learn Him 
by the Son. “Wherefore, then, I send thee to the Gentiles,” it is said, “to open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God; that they may receive forgiveness of sins, 
and inheritance among them that are sanctified by faith which is in Me.” Such, then, are the eyes of the 
blind which are opened. The knowledge of the Father by the Son is the comprehension of the “Greek 
circumlocution;” and to turn from the power of Satan is to change from sin, through which bondage was 
produced. We do not, indeed, receive absolutely all philosophy, but that of which Socrates speaks in Plato. 
“For there are (as they say) in the mysteries many bearers of the thyrsus, but few bacchanals;” meaning, 
“that many are called, but few chosen.” He accordingly plainly adds: “These, in my opinion, are none else 
than those who have philosophized right; to belong to whose number, I myself have left nothing undone in 
life, as far as I could, but have endeavoured in every way. Whether we have endeavoured rightly and 
achieved aught, we shall know when we have gone there, if God will, a little afterwards.” Does he not then 
seem to declare from the Hebrew Scriptures the righteous man’s hope, through faith, after death? And in 
Demodocus (if that is really the work of Plato): “And do not imagine that I call it philosophizing to spend 
life pottering about the arts, or learning many things, but something different; since I, at least, would 
consider this a disgrace.” For he knew, I reckon, “that the knowledge of many things does not educate the 
mind,” according to Heraclitus. And in the fifth book of the Republic, he says, “Shall we then call all these, 
and the others which study such things, and those who apply themselves to the meaner arts, 
philosophers?’ By no means,’ I said, but like philosophers.’ And whon,,’ said he, do you call true?’ Those,’ 
said I, who delight in the contemplation of truth. For philosophy is not in geometry, with its postulates and 
hypotheses; nor in music, which is conjectural; nor in astronomy, crammed full of physical, fluid, and 
probable causes. But the knowledge of the good and truth itself are requisite,—what is good being one 
thing, and the ways to the good another.’“ So that he does not allow that the curriculum of training 
suffices for the good, but co-operates in rousing and training the soul to intellectual objects. Whether, 
then, they say that the Greeks gave forth some utterances of the true philosophy by accident, it is the 
accident of a divine administration (for no one will, for the sake of the present argument with us, deify 
chance); or by good fortune, good fortune is not unforeseen. Or were one, on the other hand, to say that 
the Greeks possessed a natural conception of these things, we know the one Creator of nature; just as we 
also call righteousness natural; or that they had a common intellect, let us reflect who is its father, and 
what righteousness is in the mental economy. For were one to name “prediction,” and assign as its cause 
“combined utterance,” he specifies forms of prophecy. Further, others will have it that some truths were 
uttered by the philosophers, in appearance. 


The divine apostle writes accordingly respecting us: “For now we see as through a glass;” knowing 
ourselves in it by reflection, and simultaneously contemplating, as we can, the efficient cause, from that, 
which, in us, is divine. For it is said, “Having seen thy brother, thou hast seen thy God:” methinks that now 
the Saviour God is declared to us. But after the laying aside of the flesh, “face to face,”—then definitely 
and comprehensively, when the heart becomes pure. And by reflection and direct vision, those among the 
Greeks who have philosophized accurately, see God. For such, through our weakness, are our true views, 
as images are seen in the water, and as we see things through pellucid and transparent bodies. 
Excellently therefore Solomon says: “He who soweth righteousness, worketh faith.” “And there are those 
who, sewing their own, make increase.” And again: “Take care of the verdure on the plain, and thou shalt 
cut grass and gather ripe hay, that thou mayest have sheep for clothing.” You see how care must be taken 
for external clothing and for keeping. “And thou shalt intelligently know the souls of thy flock.” “For when 
the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these, having not the 
law, are a law unto themselves; uncircumcision observing the precepts of the law,” according to the 
apostle, both before the law and before the advent. As if making comparison of those addicted to 
philosophy with those called heretics, the Word most clearly says: “Better is a friend that is near, than a 
brother that dwelleth afar off.” “And he who relies on falsehoods, feeds on the winds, and pursues winged 
birds.” I do not think that philosophy directly declares the Word, although in many instances philosophy 
attempts and persuasively teaches us probable arguments; but it assails the sects. Accordingly it is added: 
“For he hath forsaken the ways of his own vineyard, and wandered in the tracks of his own husbandry.” 
Such are the sects which deserted the primitive Church. Now he who has fallen into heresy passes 
through an arid wilderness, abandoning the only true God, destitute of God, seeking waterless water, 
reaching an uninhabited and thirsty land, collecting sterility with his hands. And those destitute of 
prudence, that is, those involved in heresies, “I enjoin,” remarks Wisdom, saying, “Touch sweetly stolen 
bread and the sweet water of theft;” the Scripture manifestly applying the terms bread and water to 
nothing else but to those heresies, which employ bread and water in the oblation, not according to the 
canon of the Church. For there are those who celebrate the Eucharist with mere water. “But begone, stay 
not in her place:” place is the synagogue, not the Church. He calls it by the equivocal name, place. Then 
He subjoins: “For so shalt thou pass through the water of another;” reckoning heretical baptism not 
proper and true water. “And thou shalt pass over another’s river,” that rushes along and sweeps down to 
the sea; into which he is cast who, having diverged from the stability which is according to truth, rushes 
back into the heathenish and tumultous waves of life. 


Multi thyrsigeri, pauci Bacchi. The original Greek hexameter is given by Erasmus, in his Adagia (p. 650), 
with numerous equivalents, among which take this: Non omnes episcopi qui mitram gerunt bicornem. He 
reminds us that Plato borrows it in the Phoedo, and he quotes the parallel sayin gof Herodes Atticus, “I 
see a beard and a cloak, but as yet do not discover the philosopher.” ] 


CHAPTER XX 
IN WHAT RESPECT PHILOSOPHY CONTRIBUTES TO THE COMPREHENSION OF DIVINE TRUTH 


As many men drawing down the ship, cannot be called many causes, but one cause consisting of many;— 
for each individual by himself is not the cause of the ship being drawn, but along with the rest;—so also 
philosophy, being the search for truth, contributes to the comprehension of truth; not as being the cause 
of comprehension, but a cause along with other things, and co-operator; perhaps also a joint cause. And as 
the several virtues are causes of the happiness of one individual; and as both the sun, and the fire, and the 
bath, and clothing are of one getting warm: so while truth is one, many things contribute to its 
investigation. But its discovery is by the Son. If then we consider, virtue is, in power, one. But it is the 
case, that when exhibited in some things, it is called prudence, in others temperance, and in others 
manliness or righteousness. By the same analogy, while truth is one, in geometry there is the truth of 
geometry; in music, that of music; and in the right philosophy, there will be Hellenic truth. But that is the 
only authentic truth, unassailable, in which we are instructed by the Son of God. In the same way we Say, 
that the drachma being one and the same, when given to the shipmaster, is called the fare; to the tax- 
gatherer, tax; to the landlord, rent; to the teacher, fees; to the seller, an earnest. And each, whether it be 
virtue or truth, called by the same name, is the cause of its own peculiar effect alone; and from the 
blending of them arises a happy life. For we are not made happy by names alone, when we say that a good 
life is happiness, and that the man who is adorned in his soul with virtue is happy. But if philosophy 
contributes remotely to the discovery of truth, by reaching, by diverse essays, after the knowledge which 
touches close on the truth, the knowledge possessed by us, it aids him who aims at grasping it, in 
accordance with the Word, to apprehend knowledge. But the Hellenic truth is distinct from that held by us 
(although it has got the same name), both in respect of extent of knowledge, certainly of demonstration, 
divine power, and the like. For we are taught of God, being instructed in the truly “sacred letters” by the 
Son of God. Whence those, to whom we refer, influence souls not in the way we do, but by different 
teaching. And if, for the sake of those who are fond of fault-finding, we must draw a distinction, by saying 
that philosophy is a concurrent and cooperating cause of true apprehension, being the search for truth, 
then we shall avow it to be a preparatory training for the enlightened man (tou gnostikou); not assigning 
as the cause that which is but the joint-cause; nor as the upholding cause, what is merely co-operative; 
nor giving to philosophy the place of a sine qua non. Since almost all of us, without training in arts and 
sciences, and the Hellenic philosophy, and some even without learning at all, through the influence of a 
philosophy divine and barbarous, and by power, have through faith received the word concerning God, 
trained by self-operating wisdom. But that which acts in conjunction with something else, being of itself 
incapable of operating by itself, we describe as co-operating and concausing, and say that it becomes a 
cause only in virtue of its being a joint-cause, and receives the name of cause only in respect of its 
concurring with something else, but that it cannot by itself produce the right effect. 


Although at one time philosophy justified the Greeks, not conducting them to that entire righteousness to 
which it is ascertained to cooperate, as the first and second flight of steps help you in your ascent to the 
upper room, and the grammarian helps the philosopher. Not as if by its abstraction, the perfect Word 
would be rendered incomplete, or truth perish; since also sight, and hearing, and the voice contribute to 
truth, but it is the mind which is the appropriate faculty for knowing it. But of those things which co- 
operate, some contribute a greater amount of power; some, a less. Perspicuity accordingly aids in the 
communication of truth, and logic in preventing us from falling under the heresies by which we are 
assailed. But the teaching, which is according to the Saviour, is complete in itself and without defect, 
being “the power and wisdom of God;” and the Hellenic philosophy does not, by its approach, make the 
truth more powerful; but rendering powerless the assault of sophistry against it, and frustrating the 
treacherous plots laid against the truth, is said to be the proper “fence and wall of the vineyard.” And the 
truth which is according to faith is as necessary for life as bread; while the preparatory discipline is like 
sauce and sweetmeats. “At the end of the dinner, the dessert is pleasant,” according to the Theban Pindar. 
And the Scripture has expressly said, “The innocent will become wiser by understanding, and the wise will 
receive knowledge.” “And he that speaketh of himself,” saith the Lord, “seeketh his own glory; but He that 
seeketh His glory that sent Him is true, and there is no unrighteousness in Him.” On the other hand, 
therefore, he who appropriates what belongs to the barbarians, and vaunts it is his own, does wrong, 
increasing his own glory, and falsifying the truth. It is such an one that is by Scripture called a “thief.” It is 
therefore said, “Son, be not a liar; for falsehood leads to theft.” Nevertheless the thief possesses really, 
what he has possessed himself of dishonestly, whether it be gold, or silver, or speech, or dogma. The 
ideas, then, which they have stolen, and which are partially true, they know by conjecture and necessary 
logical deduction: on becoming disciples, therefore, they will know them with intelligent apprehension. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE JEWISH INSTITUTIONS AND LAWS OF FAR HIGHER ANTIQUITY THAN THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE GREEKS 


On the plagiarizing of the dogmas of the philosophers from the Hebrews, we shall treat a little afterwards. 
But first, as due order demands, we must now speak of the epoch of Moses, by which the philosophy of 
the Hebrews will be demonstrated beyond all contradiction to be the most ancient of all wisdom. This has 
been discussed with accuracy by Tatian in his book To the Greeks, and by Cassian in the first book of his 


Exegetics. Nevertheless our commentary demands that we too should run over what has been said on the 
point. Apion, then, the grammarian, surnamed Pleistonices, in the fourth book of The Egyptian Histories, 
although of so hostile a disposition towards the Hebrews, being by race an Egyptian, as to compose a 
work against the Jews, when referring to Amosis king of the Egyptians, and his exploits, adduces, as a 
witness, Ptolemy of Mendes. And his remarks are to the following effect: Amosis, who lived in the time of 
the Argive Inachus, overthrew Athyria, as Ptolemy of Mendes relates in his Chronology. Now this Ptolemy 
was a priest; and setting forth the deeds of the Egyptian kings in three entire books, he says, that the 
exodus of the Jews from Egypt, under the conduct of Moses, took place while Amosis was king of Egypt. 
Whence it is seen that Moses flourished in the time of Inachus. And of the Hellenic states, the most 
ancient is the Argolic, I mean that which took its rise from Inachus, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus teaches 
in his Times. And younger by forty generations than it was Attica, founded by Cecrops, who was an 
aboriginal of double race, as Tatian expressly says; and Arcadia, founded by Pelasgus, younger too by nine 
generations; and he, too, is said to have been an aboriginal. And more recent than this last by fifty-two 
generations, was Pthiotis, founded by Deucalion. And from the time of Inachus to the Trojan war twenty 
generations or more are reckoned; let us say, four hundred years and more. And if Ctesias says that the 
Assyrian power is many years older than the Greek, the exodus of Moses from Egypt will appear to have 
taken place in the forty-second year of the Assyrian empire, in the thirty-second year of the reign of 
Belochus, in the time of Amosis the Egyptian, and of Inachus the Argive. And in Greece, in the time of 
Phoroneus, who succeeded Inachus, the flood of Ogyges occurred; and monarchy subsisted in Sicyon first 
in the person of AFgialeus, then of Europs, then of Telches; in Crete, in the person of Cres. For Acusilaus 
says that Phoroneus was the first man. Whence, too, the author of Phoronis said that he was “the father of 
mortal men.” Thence Plato in the Timoeus, following Acusilaus, writes: “And wishing to draw them out 
into a discussion respecting antiquities, he said that he ventured to speak of the most remote antiquities 
of this city respecting Phoroneus, called the first man, and Niobe, and what happened after the deluge.” 
And in the time of Phorbus lived Actaeus, from whom is derived Actaia, Attica; and in the time of Triopas 
lived Prometheus, and Atlas, and Epimetheus, and Cecrops of double race, and Ino. And in the time of 
Crotopus occurred the burning of Phaethon, and the deluge of Deucalion; and in the time of Sthenelus, 
the reign of Amphictyon, and the arrival of Danaus in the Peloponnesus; and trader Dardanus happened 
the building of Dardania, whom, says Homer, 


“First cloud-compelling Zeus begat,”— 


and the transmigration from Crete into Phoenicia. And in the time of Lynceus took place the abduction of 
Proserpine, and the dedication of the sacred enclosure in Eleusis, and the husbandry of Triptolemus, and 
the arrival of Cadmus in Thebes, and the reign of Minos. And in the time of Proetus the war of Eumolpus 
with the Athenians took place; and in the time of Acrisius, the removal of Pelops from Phrygia, the arrival 
of Ion at Athens; and the second Cecrops appeared, and the exploits of Perseus and Dionysus took place, 
and Orpheus and Musaeus lived. And in the eighteenth year of the reign of Agamemnon, Troy was taken, 
in the first year of the reign of Demophon the son of Theseus at Athens, on the twelfth day of the month 
Thargelion, as Dionysius the Argive says; but AEgias and Dercylus, in the third book, say that it was on 
the eighth day of the last division of the month Panemus; Hellanicus says that it was on the twelfth of the 
month Thargelion; and some of the authors of the Attica say that it was on the eighth of the last division of 
the month in the last year of Menestheus, at full moon. 


“Tt was midnight,” 
says the author of the Little Iliad, 
“And the moon shone clear.” 


Others say, it took place on the same day of Scirophorion. But Theseus, the rival of Hercules, is older by a 
generation than the Trojan war. Accordingly Tlepolemus, a son of Hercules, is mentioned by Homer, as 
having served at Troy. 


Moses, then, is shown to have preceded the deification of Dionysus six hundred and four years, if he was 
deified in the thirty-second year of the reign of Perseus, as Apollodorus says in his Chronology. From 
Bacchus to Hercules and the chiefs that sailed with Jason in the ship Argo, are comprised sixty-three 
years. AEsculapius and the Dioscuri sailed with them, as Apollonius Rhodius testifies in his Argonautics. 
And from the reign of Hercules, in Argos, to the deification of Hercules and of AEsculapius, are comprised 
thirty-eight years, according to Apollodorus the chronologist; from this to the deification of Castor and 
Pollux, fifty-three years. And at this time Troy was taken. And if we may believe the poet Hesiod, let us 
hear him:— 


“Then to Jove, Maia, Atlas’ daughter, bore renowned Hermes, 
Herald of the immortals, having ascended the sacred couch. 
And Semele, the daughter of Cadmus, too, bore an illustrious son, 


Dionysus, the joy-inspiring, when she mingled with him in love.” 


Cadmus, the father of Semele, came to Thebes in the time of Lynceus, and was the inventor of the Greek 
letters. Triopas was a contemporary of Isis, in the seventh generation from Inachus. And Isis, who is the 
same as Io, is so called, it is said, from her going (ienai) roaming over the whole earth. Her, Istrus, in his 
work on the migration of the Egyptians, calls the daughter of Prometheus. Prometheus lived in the time of 
Triopas, in the seventh generation after Moses. So that Moses appears to have flourished even before the 
birth of men, according to the chronology of the Greeks. Leon, who treated of the Egyptian divinities, says 
that Isis by the Greeks was called Ceres, who lived in the time of Lynceus, in the eleventh generation after 
Moses. And Apis the king of Argos built Memphis, as Aristippus says in the first book of the Arcadica. And 
Aristeas the Argive says that he was named Serapis, and that it is he that the Egyptians worship. And 
Nymphodorus of Amphipolis, in the third book of the Institutions of Asia, says that the bull Apis, dead and 
laid in a coffin (soros), was deposited in the temple of the god (daimonos) there worshipped, and thence 
was Called Soroapis, and afterwards Serapis by the custom of the natives. And Apis is third after Inachus. 
Further, Latona lived in the time of Tityus. “For he dragged Latona, the radiant consort of Zeus.” Now 
Tityus was contemporary with Tantalus. Rightly, therefore, the Boeotian Pindar writes, “And in time was 
Apollo born;” and no wonder when he is found along with Hercules, serving Admetus “for a long year.” 
Zethus and Amphion, the inventors of music, lived about the age of Cadmus. And should one assert that 
Phemonoe was the first who sang oracles in verse to Acrisius, let him know that twenty-seven years after 
Phemonoe, lived Orpheus, and Musaeus, and Linus the teacher of Hercules. And Homer and Hesiod are 
much more recent than the Trojan war; and after them the legislators among the Greeks are far more 
recent, Lycurgus and Solon, and the seven wise men, and Pherecydes of Syros, and Pythagoras the great, 
who lived later, about the Olympiads, as we have shown. We have also demonstrated Moses to be more 
ancient, not only than those called poets and wise men among the Greeks, but than the most of their 
deities. Nor he alone, but the Sibyl also is more ancient than Orpheus. For it is said, that respecting her 
appellation and her oracular utterances there are several accounts; that being a Phrygian, she was called 
Artemis; and that on her arrival at Delphi, she sang— 


“O Delphians, ministers of far-darting Apollo, 
I come to declare the mind of AEgis-bearing Zeus, 
Enraged as I am at my own brother Apollo.” 


There is another also, an Erythraean, called Herophile. These are mentioned by Heraclides of Pontus in 
his work On Oracles. I pass over the Egyptian Sibyl, and the Italian, who inhabited the Carmentale in 
Rome, whose son was Evander, who built the temple of Pan in Rome, called the Lupercal. 


It is worth our while, having reached this point, to examine the dates of the other prophets among the 
Hebrews who succeeded Moses. After the close of Moses’s life, Joshua succeeded to the leadership of the 
people, and he, after warring for sixty-five years, rested in the good land other five-and-twenty. As the 
book of Joshua relates, the above mentioned man was the successor of Moses twenty-seven years. Then 
the Hebrews having sinned, were delivered to Chusachar king of Mesopotamia for eight years, as the 
book of Judges mentions. But having afterwards besought the Lord, they receive for leader Gothoniel, the 
younger brother of Caleb, of the tribe of Judah, who, having slain the king of Mesopotamia, ruled over the 
people forty years in succession. And having again sinned, they were delivered into the hands of AEglom 
king of the Moabites for eighteen years. But on their repentance, Aod, a man who had equal use of both 
hands, of the tribe of Ephraim, was their leader for eighty years. It was he that despatched AEglom. On 
the death of Aod, and on their sinning again, they were delivered into the hand of Jabim king of Canaan 
twenty years. After him Deborah the wife of Lapidoth, of the tribe of Ephraim, prophesied; and Ozias the 
son of Rhiesu was high priest. At her instance Barak the son of Bener, of the tribe of Naphtali, 
commanding the army, having joined battle with Sisera, Jabim’s commander-in-chief, conquered him. And 
after that Deborah ruled, judging the people forty years. On her death, the people having again sinned, 
were delivered into the hands of the Midianites seven years. After these events, Gideon, of the tribe of 
Manasseh, the son of Joas, having fought with his three hundred men, and killed a hundred and twenty 
thousand, ruled forty years; after whom the son of Ahimelech, three years. He was succeeded by Boleas, 
the son of Bedan, the son of Charran, of the tribe of Ephraim, who ruled twenty-three years. After whom, 
the people having sinned again, were delivered to the Ammonites eighteen years; and on their repentance 
were commanded by Jephtha the Gileadite, of the tribe of Manasseh; and he ruled six years. After whom, 
Abatthan of Bethlehem, of the tribe of Juda, ruled seven years. Then Ebron the Zebulonite, eight years. 
Then Eglom of Ephraim, eight years. Some add to the seven years of Abatthan the eight of Ebrom. And 
after him, the people having again transgressed, came under the power of the foreigners, the Philistines, 
for forty years. But on their returning [to God], they were led by Samson, of the tribe of Dan, who 
conquered the foreigners in battle. He ruled twenty years. And after him, there being no governor, Eli the 
priest judged the people for forty years. He was succeeded by Samuel the prophet; contemporaneously 
with whom Saul reigned, who held sway for twenty-seven years. He anointed David. Samuel died two 
years before Saul, while Abimelech was high priest. He anointed Saul as king, who was the first that bore 
regal sway over Israel after the judges; the whole duration of whom, down to Saul, was four hundred and 
sixty-three years and seven months. 


Then in the first book of Kings there are twenty years of Saul, during which he reigned after he was 


renovated. And after the death of Saul, David the son of Jesse, of the tribe of Judah, reigned next in 
Hebron, forty years, as is contained in the second book of Kings. And Abiathar the son of Abimelech, of 
the kindred of Eli, was high priest. In his time Gad and Nathan prophesied. From Joshua the son of Nun, 
then, till David received the kingdom, there intervene, according to some, four hundred and fifty years. 
But, as the chronology set forth shows, five hundred and twenty-three years and seven months are 
comprehended till the death of David. 


And after this Solomon the son of David reigned forty years. Under him Nathan continued to prophesy, 
who also exhorted him respecting the building of the temple. Achias of Shilo also prophesied. And both 
the kings, David and Solomon, were prophets. And Sadoc the high priest was the first who ministered in 
the temple which Solomon built, being the eighth from Aaron, the first high priest. From Moses, then, to 
the age of Solomon, as some say, are five hundred and ninety-five years, and as others, five hundred and 
seventy-six. 


And if you count, along with the four hundred and fifty years from Joshua to David, the forty years of the 
rule of Moses, and the other eighty years of Moses’s life previous to the exodus of the Hebrews from 
Egypt, you will make up the sum in all of six hundred and ten years. But our chronology will run more 
correctly, if to the five hundred and twenty-three years and seven months till the death of David, you add 
the hundred and twenty years of Moses and the forty years of Solomon. For you will make up in all, down 
to the death of Solomon, six hundred and eighty-three years and seven months. 


Hiram gave his daughter to Solomon about the time of the arrival of Menelaus in Phoenicia, after the 
capture of Troy, as is said by Menander of Pergamus, and Laetus in The Phoenicia. And after Solomon, 
Roboam his son reigned for seventeen years; and Abimelech the son of Sadoc was high priest. In his reign, 
the kingdom being divided, Jeroboam, of the tribe of Ephraim, the servant of Solomon, reigned in 
Samaria; and Achias the Shilonite continued to prophesy; also Samaeas the son of Amame, and he who 
came from Judah to Jeroboam, and prophesied against the altar. After him his son Abijam, twenty-three 
years; and likewise his son Asaman. The last, in his old age, was diseased in his feet; and in his reign 
prophesied Jehu the son of Ananias. 


After him Jehosaphat his son reigned twenty-five years. In his reign prophesied Elias the Thesbite, and 
Michaeas the son of Jebla, and Abdias the son of Ananias. And in the time of Michaeas there was also the 
false prophet Zedekias, the son of Chonaan. These were followed by the reign of Joram the son of 
Jehosaphat, for eight years; during whose time prophesied Elias; and after Elias, Elisaeus the son of 
Saphat. In his reign the people in Samaria ate doves’ dung and their own children. The period of 
Jehosaphat extends from the close of the third book of Kings to the fourth. And in the reign of Joram, Elias 
was translated, and Elisaeus the son of Saphat commenced prophesying, and prophesied for six years, 
being forty years old. 


Then Ochozias reigned a year. In his time Elisaeus continued to prophesy, and along with him 
Adadonaeus. After him the mother of Ozias, Gotholia, reigned eight years, having slain the children of her 
brother. For she was of the family of Ahab. But the sister of Ozias, Josabaea, stole Joas the son of Ozias, 
and invested him afterwards with the kingdom. And in the time of this Gotholia, Elisaeus was still 
prophesying. And after her reigned, as I said before, Joash, rescued by Josabaea the wife of Jodae the high 
priest, and lived in all forty years. 


There are comprised, then, from Solomon to the death of Elisaeus the prophet, as some say, one hundred 
and five years; according to others, one hundred and two; and, as the chronology before us shows, from 
the reign of Solomon an hundred and eighty-one. 


Now from the Trojan war to the birth of Homer, according to Philochorus, a hundred and eighty years 
elapsed; and he was posterior to the Ionic migration. But Aristarchus, in the Archilochian Memoirs, says 
that he lived during the Ionic migration, which took place a hundred and twenty years after the siege of 
Troy. But Apollodorus alleges it was an hundred and twenty years after the Ionic migration, while 
Agesilaus son of Doryssaeus was king of the Lacedaemonians: so that he brings Lycurgus the legislator, 
while still a young man, near him. Euthymenes, in the Chronicles, says that he flourished 
contemporaneously with Hesiod, in the time of Acastus, and was born in Chios about the four hundredth 
year after the capture of Troy. And Archimachus, in the third book of his Euboean History, is of this 
opinion. So that both he and Hesiod were later than Elisaeus, the prophet. And if you choose to follow the 
grammarian Crates, and say that Homer was born about the time of the expedition of the Heraclidae, 
eighty years after the taking of Troy, he will be found to be later again than Solomon, in whose days 
occurred the arrival of Menelaus in Phoenicia, as was said above. Eratosthenes says that Homer’s age was 
two hundred years after the capture of Troy. Further, Theopompus, in the forty-third book of the 
Philippics, relates that Homer was born five hundred years after the war at Troy. And Euphorion, in his 
book about the Aleuades, maintains that he was born in the time of Gyges, who began to reign in the 
eighteenth Olympiad, who, also he says, was the first that was called tyrant (turannos). Sosibius Lacon, 
again, in his Record of Dates, brings Homer down to the eighth year of the reign of Charillus the son of 
Polydectus. Charillus reigned for sixty-four years, after whom the son of Nicander reigned thirty-nine 
years. In his thirty-fourth year it is said that the first Olympiad was instituted; so that Homer was ninety 
years before the introduction of the Olympic games. 


After Joas, Amasias his son reigned as his successor thirty-nine years. He in like manner was succeeded 
by his son Ozias, who reigned for fifty-two years, and died a leper. And in his time prophesied Amos, and 
Isaiah his son, and Hosea the son of Beeri, and Jonas the son of Amathi, who was of Geth-chober, who 
preached to the Ninevites, and passed through the whale’s belly. 


Then Jonathan the son of Ozias reigned for sixteen years. In his time Esaias still prophesied, and Hosea, 
and Michaeas the Morasthite, and Joel the son of Bethuel. 


Next in succession was his son Ahaz, who reigned for sixteen years. In his time, in the fifteenth year, 
Israel was carried away to Babylon. And Salmanasar the king of the Assyrians carried away the people of 
Samaria into the country of the Medes and to Babylon. 


Again Ahaz was succeeded by Osee, who reigned for eight years. Then followed Hezekiah, for twenty-nine 
years. For his sanctity, when he had approached his end, God, by Isaiah, allowed him to live for other 
fifteen years, giving as a sign the going back of the sun. Up to his times Esaias, Hosea, and Micah 
continued prophesying. 


And these are said to have lived after the age of Lycurgus, the legislator of the Lacedaemonians. For 
Dieuchidas, in the fourth book of the Megarics, places the era of Lycurgus about the two hundred and 
ninetieth year after the capture of Troy. 


After Hezekiah, his son Manasses reigned for fifty-five years. Then his son Amos for two years. After him 
reigned his son Josias, distinguished for his observance of the law, for thirty-one years. He “laid the 
carcases of men upon the carcases of the idols,” as is written in the book of Leviticus. In his reign, in the 
eighteenth year, the passover was celebrated, not having been kept from the days of Samuel in the 
intervening period. Then Chelkias the priest, the father of the prophet Jeremiah, having fallen in with the 
book of the law, that had been laid up in the temple, read it and died. And in his days Olda prohesied, and 
Sophonias, and Jeremiah. And in the days of Jeremiah was Ananias the son of Azor, the false prophet. He 
having disobeyed Jeremiah the prophet, was slain by Pharaoh Necho king of Egypt at the river Euphrates, 
having encountered the latter, who was marching on the Assyrians. 


Josiah was succeeded by Jechoniah, called also Joachas, his son, who reigned three months and ten days. 
Necho king of Egypt bound him and led him to Egypt, after making his brother Joachim king in his stead, 
who continued his tributary for eleven years. After him his namesake Joakim reigned for three months. 
Then Zedekiah reigned for eleven years; and up to his time Jeremiah continued to prophesy. Along with 
him Ezekiel the son of Buzi, and Urias the son of Samaeus, and Ambacum prophesied. Here end the 
Hebrew kings. 


There are then from the birth of Moses till this captivity nine hundred and seventy-two years; but 
according to strict chronological accuracy, one thousand and eighty-five, six months, ten days. From the 
reign of David to the captivity by the Chaldeans, four hundred and fifty-two years and six months; but as 
the accuracy we have observed in reference to dates makes out, four hundred and eighty-two and six 
months ten days. 


And in the twelfth year of the reign of Zedekiah, forty years before the supremacy of the Persians, 
Nebuchodonosor made war against the Phoenicians and the Jews, as Berosus asserts in his Chaldaean 
Histories. And Joabas, writing about the Assyrians, acknowledges that he had received the history from 
Berosus, and testifies to his accuracy. Nebuchodonosor, therefore, having put out the eyes of Zedekiah, 
took him away to Babylon, and transported the whole people (the captivity lasted seventy years), with the 
exception of a few who fled to Egypt. 


Jeremiah and Ambacum were still prophesying in the time of Zedekiah. In the fifth year of his reign 
Ezekiel prophesied at Babylon; after him Nahum, then Daniel. After him, again, Haggai and Zechariah 
prophesied in the time of Darius the First for two years; and then the angel among the twelve. After 
Haggai and Zechariah, Nehemiah, the chief cup-bearer of Artaxerxes, the son of Acheli the Israelite, built 
the city of Jerusalem and restored the temple. During the captivity lived Esther and Mordecai, whose book 
is still extant, as also that of the Maccabees. During this captivity Mishael, Ananias, and Azarias, refusing 
to worship the image, and being thrown into a furnace of fire, were saved by the appearance of an angel. 
At that time, on account of the serpent, Daniel was thrown into the den of lions; but being preserved 
through the providence of God by Ambacub, he is restored on the seventh day. At this period, too, 
occurred the sign of Jona; and Tobias, through the assistance of the angel Raphael, married Sarah, the 
demon having killed her seven first suitors; and after the marriage of Tobias, his father Tobit recovered 
his sight. At that time Zorobabel, having by his wisdom overcome his opponents, and obtained leave from 
Darius for the rebuilding of Jerusalem, returned with Esdras to his native land; and by him the redemption 
of the people and the revisal and restoration of the inspired oracles were effected; and the passover of 
deliverance celebrated, and marriage with aliens dissolved. 


Cyrus had, by proclamation, previously enjoined the restoration of the Hebrews. And his promise being 
accomplished in the time of Darius, the feast of the dedication was held, as also the feast of tabernacles. 


There were in all, taking in the duration of the captivity down to the restoration of the people, from the 
birth of Moses, one thousand one hundred and fifty-five years, six months, and ten days; and from the 
reign of David, according to some, four hundred and fifty-two; more correctly, five hundred and seventy- 
two years, six months, and ten days. 


From the captivity at Babylon, which took place in the time of Jeremiah the prophet, was fulfilled what 
was spoken by Daniel the prophet as follows: “Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, and upon 
thy holy city, to finish the transgression, and to seal sins, and to wipe out and make reconciliation for 
iniquity, and to bring in everlasting righteousness, and to seal the vision and the prophet, and to anoint 
the Holy of Holies. Know therefore, and understand, that from the going forth of the word commanding an 
answer to be given, and Jerusalem to be built, to Christ the Prince, are seven weeks and sixty-two weeks; 
and the street shall be again built, and the wall; and the times shall be expended. And after the sixty-two 
weeks the anointing shall be overthrown, and judgment shall not be in him; and he shall destroy the city 
and the sanctuary along with the coming Prince. And they shall be destroyed in a flood, and to the end of 
the war shall be cut off by desolations. And he shall confirm the covenant with many for one week; and in 
the middle of the week the sacrifice and oblation shall be taken away; and in the holy place shall be the 
abomination of desolations, and until the consummation of time shall the consummation be assigned for 
desolation. And in the midst of the week shall he make the incense of sacrifice cease, and of the wing of 
destruction, even till the consummation, like the destruction of the oblation.” That the temple accordingly 
was built in seven weeks, is evident; for it is written in Esdras. And thus Christ became King of the Jews, 
reigning in Jerusalem in the fulfilment of the seven weeks. And in the sixty and two weeks the whole of 
Judaea was quiet, and without wars. And Christ our Lord, “the Holy of Holies,” having come and fulfilled 
the vision and the prophecy, was anointed in His flesh by the Holy Spirit of His Father. In those “sixty and 
two weeks,” as the prophet said, and “in the one week,” was He Lord. The half of the week Nero held 
sway, and in the holy city Jerusalem placed the abomination; and in the half of the week he was taken 
away, and Otho, and Galba, and Vitellius. And Vespasian rose to the supreme power, and destroyed 
Jerusalem, and desolated the holy place. And that such are the facts of the case, is clear to him that is able 
to understand, as the prophet said. 


On the completion, then, of the eleventh year, in the beginning of the following, in the reign of Joachim, 
occurred the carrying away captive to Babylon by Nabuchodonosor the king, in the seventh year of his 
reign over the Assyrians, in the second year of the reign of Vaphres over the Egyptians, in the archonship 
of Philip at Athens, in the first year of the forty-eighth Olympiad. The captivity lasted for seventy years, 
and ended in the second year of Darius Hystaspes, who had become king of the Persians, Assyrians, and 
Egyptians; in whose reign, as I said above, Haggai and Zechariah and the angel of the twelve prophesied. 
And the high priest was Joshua the son of Josedec. And in the second year of the reign of Darius, who, 
Herodotus says, destroyed the power of the Magi, Zorobabel the son of Salathiel was despatched to raise 
and adorn the temple at Jerusalem. 


The times of the Persians are accordingly summed up thus: Cyrus reigned thirty years; Cambyses, 
nineteen; Darius, forty-six; Xerxes, twenty-six; Artaxerxes, forty-one; Darius, eight; Artaxerxes, forty-two; 
Ochus or Arses, three. The sum total of the years of the Persian monarchy is two hundred and thirty-five 
years. 


Alexander of Macedon, having despatched this Darius, during this period, began to reign. Similarly, 
therefore, the times of the Macedonian kings are thus computed: Alexander, eighteen years; Ptolemy the 
son of Lagus, forty years; Ptolemy Philadelphus, twenty-seven years; then Euergetes, five-and-twenty 
years; then Philopator, seventeen years; then Epiphanes, four-and-twenty years; he was succeeded by 
Philometer, who reigned five-and-thirty years; after him Physcon, twenty-nine years; then Lathurus, thirty- 
six years; then he that was surnamed Dionysus, twenty-nine years; and last Cleopatra reigned twenty-two 
years. And after her was the reign of the Cappadocians for eighteen days. 


Accordingly the period embraced by the Macedonian kings is, in all, three hundred and twelve years and 
eighteen days. 


Therefore those who prophesied in the time of Darius Hystaspes, about the second year of his reign,— 
Haggai, and Zechariah, and the angel of the twelve, who prophesied about the first year of the forty- 
eighth Olympiad,—are demonstrated to be older than Pythagoras, who is said to have lived in the sixty- 
second Olympiad, and than Thales, the oldest of the wise men of the Greeks, who lived about the fiftieth 
Olympiad. Those wise men that are classed with Thales were then contemporaneous, as Andron says in 
the Tripos. For Heraclitus being posterior to Pythagoras, mentions him in his book. Whence indisputably 
the first Olympiad, which was demonstrated to be four hundred and seven years later than the Trojan war, 
is found to be prior to the age of the above-mentioned prophets, together with those called the seven wise 
men. Accordingly it is easy to perceive that Solomon, who lived in the time of Menelaus (who was during 
the Trojan war), was earlier by many years than the wise men among the Greeks. And how many years 
Moses preceded him we showed, in what we said above. And Alexander, surnamed Polyhistor, in his work 
on the Jews, has transcribed some letters of Solomon to Vaphres king of Egypt, and to the king of the 
Phoenicians at Tyre, and theirs to Solomon; in which it is shown that Vaphres sent eighty thousand 
Egyptian men to him for the building of the temple, and the other as many, along with a Tyrian artificer, 


the son of a Jewish mother, of the tribe of Dan, as is there written, of the name of Hyperon. Further, 
Onomacritus the Athenian, who is said to have been the author of the poems ascribed to Orpheus, is 
ascertained to have lived in the reign of the Pisistratidae, about the fiftieth Olympiad. And Orpheus, who 
sailed with Hercules, was the pupil of Musaeus. Amphion precedes the Trojan war by two generations. 
And Demodocus and Phemius were posterior to the capture of Troy; for they were famed for playing on 
the lyre, the former among the Phaeacians, and the latter among the suitors. And the Oracles ascribed to 
Musaeus are said to be the production of Onomacritus, and the Crateres of Orpheus the production of 
Zopyrus of Heraclea, and The Descent to Hades that of Prodicus of Samos. Ion of Chios relates in the 
Triagmi, that Pythagoras ascribed certain works [of his own] to Orpheus. Epigenes, in his book respecting 
The Poetry attributed to Orpheus, says that The Descent to Hades and the Sacred Discourse were the 
production of Cecrops the Pythagorean; and the Peplus and the Physics of Brontinus. Some also make 
Terpander out ancient. Hellanicus, accordingly, relates that he lived in the time of Midas: but Phanias, 
who places Lesches the Lesbian before Terpander, makes Terpander younger than Archilochus, and 
relates that Lesches contended with Arctinus, and gained the victory. Xanthus the Lydian says that he 
lived about the eighteenth Olympiad; as also Dionysius says that Thasus was built about the fifteenth 
Olympiad: so that it is clear that Archilochus was already known after the twentieth Olympiad. He 
accordingly relates the destruction of Magnetes as having recently taken place. Simonides is assigned to 
the time of Archilochus. Callinus is not much older; for Archilochus refers to Magnetes as destroyed, while 
the latter refers to it as flourishing. Eumelus of Corinth being older, is said to have met Archias, who 
founded Syracuse. 


We were induced to mention these things, because the poets of the epic cycle are placed amongst those of 
most remote antiquity. Already, too, among the Greeks, many diviners are said to have made their 
appearance, as the Bacides, one a Boeotian, the other an Arcadian, who uttered many predictions to many. 
By the counsel of Amphiletus the Athenian, who showed the time for the onset, Pisistratus, too, 
strengthened his government. For we may pass over in silence Cometes of Crete, Cinyras of Cyprus, 
Admetus the Thessalian, Aristaeas the Cyrenian, Amphiaraus the Athenian, Timoxeus the Corcyraean, 
Demaenetus the Phocian, Epigenes the Thespian, Nicias the Carystian, Aristo the Thessalian, Dionysius 
the Carthaginian, Cleophon the Corinthian, Hippo the daughter of Chiro, and Boeo, and Manto, and the 
host of Sibyls, the Samian, the Colophonian, the Cumaean, the Erythraean, the Pythian, the Taraxandrian, 
the Macetian, the Thessalian, and the Thesprotian. And Calchas again, and Mopsus, who lived during the 
Trojan war. Mopsus, however, was older, having sailed along with the Argonants. And it is said that Battus 
the Cyrenian composed what is called the Divination of Mopsus. Dorotheus in the first Pandect relates 
that Mopsus was the disciple of Alcyon and Corone. And Pythagoras the Great always applied his mind to 
prognostication, and Abaris the Hyperborean, and Aristaeas the Proconnesian, and Epimenides the 
Cretan, who came to Sparta, and Zoroaster the Mede, and Empedocles of Agrigentum, and Phormion the 
Lacedaemonian; Polyaratus, too, of Thasus, and Empedotimus of Syracuse; and in addition to these, 
Socrates the Athenian in particular. “For,” he says in the Theages, “I am attended by a supernatural 
intimation, which has been assigned me from a child by divine appointment. This is a voice which, when it 
comes, prevents what I am about to do, but exhorts never.” And Execestus, the tyrant of the Phocians, 
wore two enchanted rings, and by the sound which they uttered one against the other determined the 
proper times for actions. But he died, nevertheless, treacherously murdered, although warned beforehand 
by the sound, as Aristotle says in the Polity of the Phocians. 


Of those, too, who at one time lived as men among the Egyptians, but were constituted gods by human 
opinion, were Hermes the Theban, and Asclepius of Memphis; Tireseus and Manto, again, at Thebes, as 
Euripides says. Helenus, too, and Laocooen, and OEnone, and Crenus in Ilium. For Crenus, one of the 
Heraclidae, is said to have been a noted prophet. Another was Jamus in Elis, from whom came the 
Jamidae; and Polyidus at Argos and Megara, who is mentioned by the tragedy. Why enumerate Telemus, 
who, being a prophet of the Cyclops, predicted to Polyphemus the events of Ulysses’ wandering; or 
Onomacritus at Athens; or Amphiaraus, who campaigned with the seven at Thebes, and is reported to be a 
generation older than the capture of Troy; or Theoclymenus in Cephalonia, or Telmisus in Caria, or Galeus 
in Sicily? 


There are others, too, besides these: Idmon, who was with the Argonauts, Phemonoe of Delphi, Mopsus 
the son of Apollo and Manto in Pamphylia, and Amphilochus the son of Amphiaraus in Cilicia, Alcmaeon 
among the Acarnanians, Anias in Delos, Aristander of Telmessus, who was along with Alexander. 
Philochorus also relates in the first book of the work, On Divination, that Orpheus was a seer. And 
Theopompus, and Ephorus, and Timaeus, write of a seer called Orthagoras; as the Samian Pythocles in 
the fourth book of The Italics writes of Caius Julius Nepos. 


But some of these “thieves and robbers,” as the Scripture says, predicted for the most part from 
observation and probabilities, as physicians and soothsayers judge from natural signs; and others were 
excited by demons, or were disturbed by waters, and fumigations, and air of a peculiar kind. But among 
the Hebrews the prophets were moved by the power and inspiration of God. Before the law, Adam spoke 
prophetically in respect to the woman, and the naming of the creatures; Noah preached repentance; 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob gave many clear utterances respecting future and present things. 
Contemporaneous with the law, Moses and Aaron; and after these prophesied Jesus the son of Nave, 
Samuel, Gad, Nathan, Achias, Samaeas, Jehu, Elias, Michaeas, Abdiu, Elisaeus, Abbadonai, Amos, Esaias, 


Osee, Jonas, Joel, Jeremias, Sophonias the son of Buzi, Ezekiel, Urias, Ambacum, Naum, Daniel, Misael, 
who wrote the syllogisms, Aggai, Zacharias, and the angel among the twelve. These are, in all, five-and- 
thirty prophets. And of women (for these too prophesied), Sara, and Rebecca, and Mariam, and Debbora, 
and Olda, i.e., Huldah. 


Then within the same period John prophesied till the baptism of salvation; and after the birth of Christ, 
Anna and Simeon. For Zacaharias, John’s father, is said in the Gospels to have prophesied before his son. 
Let us then draw up the chronology of the Greeks from Moses. 


From the birth of Moses to the exodus of the Jews from Egypt, eighty years; and the period down to his 
death, other forty years. The exodus took place in the time of Inachus, before the wandering of Sothis, 
Moses having gone forth from Egypt three hundred and forty-five years before. From the rule of Moses, 
and from Inachus to the flood of Deucalion, I mean the second inundation, and to the conflagration of 
Phaethon, which events happened in the time of Crotopus, forty generations are enumerated (three 
generations being reckoned for a century). From the flood to the conflagration of Ida, and the discovery of 
iron, and the Idaean Dactyls, are seventy-three years, according to Thrasyllus; and from the conflagration 
of Ida to the rape of Ganymede, sixty-five years. From this to the expedition of Perseus, when Glaucus 
established the Isthmian games in honour of Melicerta, fifteen years; and from the expedition of Perseus 
to the building of Troy, thirty-four years. From this to the voyage of the Argo, sixty-four years. From this to 
Theseus and the Minotaur, thirty-two years; then to the seven at Thebes, ten years. And to the Olympic 
contest, which Hercules instituted in honour of Pelops, three years; and to the expedition of the Amazons 
against Athens, and the rape of Helen by Theseus, nine years. From this to the deification of Hercules, 
eleven years; then to the rape of Helen by Alexander, four years. From the taking of Troy to the descent of 
AEneas and the founding of Lavinium, ten years; and to the government of Ascanius, eight years; and to 
the descent of the Heraclidae, sixty-one years; and to the Olympiad of Iphitus, three hundred and thirty- 
eight years. Eratosthenes thus sets down the dates: “From the capture of Troy to the descent of the 
Heraclidae, eighty years. From this to the founding of Ionia, sixty years; and the period following to the 
protectorate of Lycurgus, a hundred and fifty-nine years; and to the first year of the first Olympiad, a 
hundred and eight years. From which Olympiad to the invasion of Xerxes, two hundred and ninety-seven 
years; from which to the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, forty-eight years; and to its close, and the 
defeat of the Athenians, twenty-seven years; and to the battle at Leuctra, thirty-four years; after which to 
the death of Philip, thirty-five years. And after this to the decease of Alexander, twelve years.” 


Again, from the first Olympiad, some say, to the building of Rome, are comprehended twenty-four years; 
and after this to the expulsion of the kings, when consuls were created, about two hundred and forty-three 
years. And from the taking of Babylon to the death of Alexander, a hundred and eighty-six years. From this 
to the victory of Augustus, when Antony killed himself at Alexandria, two hundred and ninety-four years, 
when Augustus was made consul for the fourth time. And from this time to the games which Domitian 
instituted at Rome, are a hundred and fourteen years; and from the first games to the death of 
Commodus, a hundred and eleven years. 


There are some that from Cecrops to Alexander of Macedon reckon a thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
eight years; and from Demophon, a thousand two hundred and fifty; and from the taking of Troy to the 
expedition of the Heraclidae, a hundred and twenty or a hundred and eighty years. From this to the 
archonship of Evaenetus at Athens, in whose time Alexander is said to have marched into Asia, according 
to Phanias, are seven hundred and fifty years; according to Ephorus, seven hundred and thirty-five; 
according to Timaeus and Clitarchus, eight hundred and twenty; according to Eratosthenes, seven 
hundred and seventy-four. As also Duris, from the taking of Troy to the march of Alexander into Asia, a 
thousand years; and from that to the archonship of Hegesias, in whose time Alexander died eleven years. 
From this date to the reign of Germanicus Claudius Caesar, three hundred and sixty-five years. From 
which time the years summed up to the death of Commodus are manifest. 


After the Grecian period, and in accordance with the dates, as computed by the barbarians, very large 
intervals are to be assigned. 


From Adam to the deluge are comprised two thousand one hundred and forty-eight years, four days. From 
Shem to Abraham, a thousand two hundred and fifty years. From Isaac to the division of the land, six 
hundred and sixteen years. Then from the judges to Samuel, four hundred and sixty-three years, seven 
months. And after the judges there were five hundred and seventy-two years, six months, ten days of 
kings. 


After which periods, there were two hundred and thirty-five years of the Persian monarchy. Then of the 
Macedonian, till the death of Antony, three hundred and twelve years and eighteen days. After which time, 
the empire of the Romans, till the death of Commodus, lasted for two hundred and twenty-two years. 


Then, from the seventy years’ captivity, and the restoration of the people into their own land to the 
captivity in the time of Vespasian, are comprised four hundred and ten years. Finally, from Vespasian to 
the death of Commodus, there are ascertained to be one hundred and twenty-one years, six months, and 
twenty-four days. 


Demetrius, in his book, On the Kings in Judaea, says that the tribes of Juda, Benjamin, and Levi were not 
taken captive by Sennacherim; but that there were from this captivity to the last, which Nabuchodonosor 
made out of Jerusalem, a hundred and twenty-eight years and six months; and from the time that the ten 
tribes were carried captive from Samaria till Ptolemy the Fourth, were five hundred and seventy-three 
years, nine months; and from the time that the captivity from Jerusalem took place, three hundred and 
thirty-eight years and three months. 


Philo himself set down the kings differently from Demetrius. 


Besides, Eupolemus, in a similar work, says that all the years from Adam to the fifth year of Ptolemy 
Demetrius, who reigned twelve years in Egypt, when added, amount to five thousand a hundred and forty- 
nine; and from the time that Moses brought out the Jews from Egypt to the above-mentioned date, there 
are, in all, two thousand five hundred and eighty years. And from this time till the consulship in Rome of 
Caius Domitian and Casian, a hundred and twenty years are computed. 


Euphorus and many other historians say that there are seventy-five nations and tongues, in consequence 
of hearing the statement made by Moses: “All the souls that sprang from Jacob, which went down into 
Egypt, were seventy-five.” According to the true reckoning, there appear to be seventy-two generic 
dialects, as our Scriptures hand down. The rest of the vulgar tongues are formed by the blending of two, 
or three, or more dialects. A dialect is a mode of speech which exhibits a character peculiar to a locality, 
or a mode of speech which exhibits a character peculiar or common to a race. The Greeks say, that among 
them are five dialects—the Attic, Ionic, Doric, AEolic, and the fifth the Common; and that the languages of 
the barbarians, which are innumerable, are not called dialects, but tongues. 


Plato attributes a dialect also to the gods, forming this conjecture mainly from dreams and oracles, and 
especially from demoniacs, who do not speak their own language or dialect, but that of the demons who 
have taken possession of them. He thinks also that the irrational creatures have dialects, which those that 
belong to the same genus understand. Accordingly, when an elephant falls into the mud and bellows out 
any other one that is at hand, on seeing what has happened, shortly turns, and brings with him a herd of 
elephants, and saves the one that has fallen in. It is said also in Libya, that a scorpion, if it does not 
succeed in stinging a man, goes away and returns with several more; and that, hanging on one to the 
other like a chain they make in this way the attempt to succeed in their cunning design. 


The irrational creatures do not make use of an obscure intimation, or hint their meaning by assuming a 
particular attitude, but, as I think, by a dialect of their own. And some others say, that if a fish which has 
been taken escape by breaking the line, no fish of the same kind will be caught in the same place that day. 
But the first and generic barbarous dialects have terms by nature, since also men confess that prayers 
uttered in a barbarian tongue are more powerful. And Plato, in the Cratylus, when wishing to interpret 
pur (fire), says that it is a barbaric term. He testifies, accordingly, that the Phrygians use this term with a 
slight deviation. 


And nothing, in my opinion, after these details, need stand in the way of stating the periods of the Roman 
emperors, in order to the demonstration of the Saviour’s birth. Augustus, forty-three years; Tiberius, 
twenty-two years; Caius, four years; Claudius, fourteen years; Nero, fourteen years; Galba, one year; 
Vespasian, ten years; Titus, three years; Domitian, fifteen years; Nerva, one year; Trajan, nineteen years; 
Adrian, twenty-one years; Antoninus, twenty-one years; likewise again, Antoninus and Commodus, thirty- 
two. In all, from Augustus to Commodus, are two hundred and twenty-two years; and from Adam to the 
death of Commodus, five thousand seven hundred and eighty-four years, two months, twelve days. 


Some set down the dates of the Roman emperors thus:— 


Caius Julius Caesar, three years, four months, five days; after him Augustus reigned forty-six years, four 
months, one day. Then Tiberius, twenty-six years, six months, nineteen days. He was succeeded by Caius 
Caesar, who reigned three years, ten months, eight days; and he by Claudius for thirteen years, eight 
months, twenty-eight days. Nero reigned thirteen years, eight months, twenty-eight days; Galba, seven 
months and six days; Otho, five months, one day; Vitellius, seven months, one day; Vespasian, eleven 
years, eleven months, twenty-two days; Titus, two years, two months; Domitian, fifteen years, eight 
months, five days; Nerva, one year, four months, ten days; Trajan, nineteen years, seven months, ten days; 
Adrian, twenty years, ten months, twenty-eight days. Antoninus, twenty-two years, three months, and 
seven days; Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, nineteen years, eleven days; Commodus, twelve years, nine 
months, fourteen days. 


From Julius Caesar, therefore, to the death of Commodus, are two hundred and thirty-six years, six 
months. And the whole from Romulus, who founded Rome, till the death of Commodus, amounts to nine 
hundred and fifty-three years, six months. And our Lord was born in the twenty-eighth year, when first the 
census was ordered to be taken in the reign of Augustus. And to prove that this is true, it is written in the 
Gospel by Luke as follows: “And in the fifteenth year, in the reign of Tiberius Caesar, the word of the Lord 
came to John, the son of Zacharias.” And again in the same book: “And Jesus was coming to His baptism, 
being about thirty years old,” and so on. And that it was necessary for Him to preach only a year, this also 
is written: “He hath sent Me to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” This both the prophet spake, 


and the Gospel. Accordingly, in fifteen years of Tiberius and fifteen years of Augustus; so were completed 
the thirty years till the time He suffered. And from the time that He suffered till the destruction of 
Jerusalem are forty-two years and three months; and from the destruction of Jerusalem to the death of 
Commodus, a hundred and twenty-eight years, ten months, and three days. From the birth of Christ, 
therefore, to the death of Commodus are, in all, a hundred and ninety-four years, one month, thirteen 
days. And there are those who have determined not only the year of our Lord’s birth, but also the day; and 
they say that it took place in the twenty-eighth year of Augustus, and in the twenty-fifth day of Pachon. 
And the followers of Basilides hold the day of his baptism as a festival, spending the night before in 
readings. 


And they say that it was the fifteenth year of Tiberius Caesar, the fifteenth day of the month Tubi; and 
some that it was the eleventh of the same month. And treating of His passion, with very great accuracy, 
some say that it took place in the sixteenth year of Tiberius, on the twenty-fifth of Phamenoth; and others 
the twenty-fifth of Pharmuthi and others say that on the nineteenth of Pharmuthi the Saviour suffered. 
Further, others say that He was born on the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth of Pharmuthi. 


We have still to add to our chronology the following,—I mean the days which Daniel indicates from the 
desolation of Jerusalem, the seven years and seven months of the reign of Vespasian. For the two years 
are added to the seventeen months and eighteen days of Otho, and Galba, and Vitellius; and the result is 
three years and six months, which is “the half of the week,” as Daniel the prophet said. For he said that 
there were two thousand three hundred days from the time that the abomination of Nero stood in the holy 
city, till its destruction. For thus the declaration, which is subjoined, shows: “How long shall be the vision, 
the sacrifice taken away, the abomination of desolation, which is given, and the power and the holy place 
shall be trodden under foot? And he said to him, Till the evening and morning, two thousand three 
hundred days, and the holy place shall be taken away.” 


These two thousand three hundred days, then, make six years four months, during the half of which Nero 
held sway, and it was half a week; and for a half, Vespasian with Otho, Galba, and Vitellius reigned. And on 
this account Daniel says, “Blessed is he that cometh to the thousand three hundred and thirty-five days.” 
For up to these days was war, and after them it ceased. And this number is demonstrated from a 
subsequent chapter, which is as follows: “And from the time of the change of continuation, and of the 
giving of the abomination of desolation, there shall be a thousand two hundred and ninety days. Blessed is 
he that waiteth, and cometh to the thousand three hundred and thirty-five days.” 


Flavius Josephus the Jew, who composed the history of the Jews, computing the periods, says that from 
Moses to David were five hundred and eighty-five years; from David to the second year of Vespasian, a 
thousand one hundred and seventy-nine; then from that to the tenth year of Antoninus, seventy-seven. So 
that from Moses to the tenth year of Antoninus there are, in all, two thousand one hundred and thirty- 
three years. 


Of others, counting from Inachus and Moses to the death of Commodus, some say there were three 
thousand one hundred and forty-two years; and others, two thousand eight hundred and thirty-one years. 


And in the Gospel according to Matthew, the genealogy which begins with Abraham is continued down to 
Mary the mother of the Lord. “For,” it is said, “from Abraham to David are fourteen generations; and from 
David to the carrying away into Babylon are fourteen generations; and from the carrying away into 
Babylon till Christ are likewise other fourteen generations,”—three mystic intervals completed in six 
weeks. 


CHAPTER XXII 
ON THE GREEK TRANSLATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


So much for the details respecting dates, as stated variously by many, and as set down by us. 


It is said that the Scriptures both of the law and of the prophets were translated from the dialect of the 
Hebrews into the Greek language in the reign of Ptolemy the son of Lagos, or, according to others, of 
Ptolemy surnamed Philadelphus; Demetrius Phalereus bringing to this task the greatest earnestness, and 
employing painstaking accuracy on the materials for the translation. For the Macedonians being still in 
possession of Asia, and the king being ambitious of adorning the library he had at Alexandria with all 
writings, desired the people of Jerusalem to translate the prophecies they possessed into the Greek 
dialect. And they being the subjects of the Macedonians, selected from those of highest character among 
them seventy elders, versed in the Scriptures, and skilled in the Greek dialect, and sent them to him with 
the divine books. And each having severally translated each prophetic book, and all the translations being 
compared together, they agreed both in meaning and expression. For it was the counsel of God carried out 
for the benefit of Grecian ears. It was not alien to the inspiration of God, who gave the prophecy, also to 
produce the translation, and make it as it were Greek prophecy. Since the Scriptures having perished in 
the captivity of Nabuchodonosor, Esdras the Levite, the priest, in the time of Artaxerxes king of the 
Persians, having become inspired in the exercise of prophecy restored again the whole of the ancient 
Scriptures. And Aristobulus, in his first book addressed to Philometor, writes in these words: “And Plato 


followed the laws given to us, and had manifestly studied all that is said in them.” And before Demetrius 
there had been translated by another, previous to the dominion of Alexander and of the Persians, the 
account of the departure of our countrymen the Hebrews from Egypt, and the fame of all that happened to 
them, and their taking possession of the land, and the account of the whole code of laws; so that it is 
perfectly clear that the above-mentioned philosopher derived a great deal from this source, for he was 
very learned, as also Pythagoras, who transferred many things from our books to his own system of 
doctrines. And Numenius, the Pythagorean philosopher, expressly writes: “For what is Plato, but Moses 
speaking in Attic Greek?” This Moses was a theologian and prophet, and as some Say, an interpreter of 
sacred laws. His family, his deeds, and life, are related by the Scriptures themselves, which are worthy of 
all credit; but have nevertheless to be stated by us also as well as we can. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE AGE, BIRTH, AND LIFE OF MOSES 


Moses, originally of a Chaldean family, was born in Egypt, his ancestors having migrated from Babylon 
into Egypt on account of a protracted famine. Born in the seventh generation, and having received a royal 
education, the following are the circumstances of his history. The Hebrews having increased in Egypt to a 
great multitude, and the king of the country being afraid of insurrection in consequence of their numbers, 
he ordered all the female children born to the Hebrews to be reared (woman being unfit for war), but the 
male to be destroyed, being suspicious of stalwart youth. But the child being goodly, his parents nursed 
him secretly three months, natural affection being too strong for the monarch’s cruelty. But at last, 
dreading lest they should be destroyed along with the child, they made a basket of the papyrus that grew 
there, put the child in it, and laid it on the banks of the marshy river. The child’s sister stood at a distance, 
and watched what would happen. In this emergency, the king’s daughter, who for a long time had not 
been pregnant, and who longed for a child, came that day to the river to bathe and wash herself; and 
hearing the child cry, she ordered it to be brought to her; and touched with pity, sought a nurse. At that 
moment the child’s sister ran up, and said that, if she wished, she could procure for her as nurse one of 
the Hebrew women who had recently had a child. And on her consenting and desiring her to do so, she 
brought the child’s mother to be nurse for a stipulated fee, as if she had been some other person. 
Thereupon the queen gave the babe the name of Moses, with etymological propriety, from his being drawn 
out of “the water,”—for the Egyptians call water “mou,”—in which he had been exposed to die. For they 
call Moses one who “who breathed [on being taken] from the water.” It is clear that previously the parents 
gave a name to the child on his circumcision; and he was called Joachim. And he had a third name in 
heaven, after his ascension, as the mystics say—Melchi. Having reached the proper age, he was taught 
arithmetic, geometry, poetry, harmony, and besides, medicine and music, by those that excelled in these 
arts among the Egyptians; and besides, the philosophy which is conveyed by symbols, which they point 
out in the hieroglyphical inscriptions. The rest of the usual course of instruction, Greeks taught him in 
Egypt as a royal child, as Philo says in his life of Moses. He learned, besides, the literature of the 
Egyptians, and the knowledge of the heavenly bodies from the Chaldeans and the Egyptians; whence in 
the Acts he is said “to have been instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” And Eupolemus, in his 
book On the Kings in Judea, says that “Moses was the first wise man, and the first that imparted grammar 
to the Jews, that the Phoenicians received it from the Jews, and the Greeks from the Phoenicians.” And 
betaking himself to their philosophy, he increased his wisdom, being ardently attached to the training 
received from his kindred and ancestors, till he struck and slew the Egyptian who wrongfully attacked the 
Hebrew. And the mystics say that he slew the Egyptian by a word only; as, certainly, Peter in the Acts is 
related to have slain by speech those who appropriated part of the price of the field, and lied. And so 
Artapanus, in his work On the Jews, relates “that Moses, being shut up in custody by Chenephres, king of 
the Egyptians, on account of the people demanding to be let go from Egypt, the prison being opened by 
night, by the interposition of God, went forth, and reaching the palace, stood before the king as he slept, 
and aroused him; and that the latter, struck with what had taken place, bade Moses tell him the name of 
the God who had sent him; and that he, bending forward, told him in his ear; and that the king on hearing 
it fell speechless, but being supported by Moses, revived again.” And respecting the education of Moses, 
we shall find a harmonious account in Ezekiel, the composer of Jewish tragedies in the drama entitled The 
Exodus. He thus writes in the person of Moses:— 


“For, seeing our race abundantly increase, 

His treacherous snares King Pharaoh ‘gainst us laid, 
And cruelly in brick-kilns some of us, 

And some, in toilsome works of building, plagued. 
And towns and towers by toil of ill-starred men 

He raised. Then to the Hebrew race proclaimed, 


That each male child should in deep-flowing Nile 


Be drowned. My mother bore and hid me then 
Three months (so afterwards she told). Then took, 
And me adorned with fair array, and placed 

On the deep sedgy marsh by Nilus bank, 

While Miriam, my sister, watched afar. 

Then, with her maids, the daughter of the king, 
To bathe her beauty in the cleansing stream, 
Came near, straight saw, and took and raised me up; 
And knew me for a Hebrew. Miriam 

My sister to the princess ran, and said, 

Is it thy pleasure, that I haste and find 

A nurse for thee to rear this child 

Among the Hebrew women?’ The princess 
Gave assent. The maiden to her mother sped, 
And told, who quick appeared. My own 

Dear mother took me in her arms. Then said 
The daughter of the king: Nurse me this child, 
And I will give thee wages.’And my name 
Moses she called, because she drew and saved 
Me from the waters on the river’s bank. 

And when the days of childhood had flown by, 
My mother brought me to the palace where 
The princess dwelt, after disclosing all 

About my ancestry, and God’s great gifts. 

In boyhood’s years I royal nurture had, 

And in all princely exercise was trained, 

As if the princess’s very son. But when 

The circling days had run their course, 

I left the royal palace.” 


Then, after relating the combat between the Hebrew and the Egyptian, and the burying of the Egyptian in 
the sand, he says of the other contest:— 


“Why strike one feebler than thyself? 

And he rejoined: Who made thee judge o’er us, 

Or ruler? Wilt thou slay me, as thou didst 

Him yesterday? And I in terror said, 

How is this known?” 

Then he fled from Egypt and fed sheep, being thus trained beforehand for pastoral rule. For the 


shepherd’s life is a preparation for sovereignty in the case of him who is destined to rule over the peaceful 
flock of men, as the chase for those who are by nature warlike. Thence God brought him to lead the 


Hebrews. Then the Egyptians, oft admonished, continued unwise; and the Hebrews were spectators of the 
calamities that others suffered, learning in safety the power of God. And when the Egyptians gave no heed 
to the effects of that power, through their foolish infatuation disbelieving, then, as is said, “the children 
knew” what was done; and the Hebrews afterwards going forth, departed carrying much spoil from the 
Egyptians, not for avarice, as the cavillers say, for God did not persuade them to covet what belonged to 
others. But, in the first place, they took wages for the services they had rendered the Egyptians all the 
time; and then in a way recompensed the Egyptians, by afflicting them in requital as avaricious, by the 
abstraction of the booty, as they had done the Hebrews by enslaving them. Whether, then, as may be 
alleged is done in war, they thought it proper, in the exercise of the rights of conquerors, to take away the 
property of their enemies, as those who have gained the day do from those who are worsted (and there 
was just cause of hostilities. The Hebrews came as suppliants to the Egyptians on account of famine; and 
they, reducing their guests to slavery, compelled them to serve them after the manner of captives, giving 
them no recompense); or as in peace, took the spoil as wages against the will of those who for a long 
period had given them no recompense, but rather had robbed them, [it is all one.] 


CHAPTER XXIV 
HOW MOSES DISCHARGED THE PART OF A MILITARY LEADER 


Our Moses then is a prophet, a legislator, skilled in military tactics and strategy, a politician, a 
philosopher. And in what sense he was a prophet, shall be by and by told, when we come to treat of 
prophecy. Tactics belong to military command, and the ability to command an army is among the 
attributes of kingly rule. Legislation, again, is also one of the functions of the kingly office, as also judicial 
authority. 


Of the kingly office one kind is divine,—that which is according to God and His holy Son, by whom both 
the good things which are of the earth, and external and perfect felicity too, are supplied. “For,” it is said, 
“seek what is great, and the little things shall be added.” And there is a second kind of royalty, inferior to 
that administration which is purely rational and divine, which brings to the task of government merely the 
high mettle of the soul; after which fashion Hercules ruled the Argives, and Alexander the Macedonians. 
The third kind is what aims after one thing—merely to conquer and overturn; but to turn conquest either 
to a good or a bad purpose, belongs not to such rule. Such was the aim of the Persians in their campaign 
against Greece. For, on the one hand, fondness for strife is solely the result of passion, and acquires 
power solely for the sake of domination; while, on the other, the love of good is characteristic of a soul 
which uses its high spirit for noble ends. The fourth, the worst of all, is the sovereignty which acts 
according to the promptings of the passions, as that of Sardanapalus, and those who propose to 
themselves as their end the gratification of the passions to the utmost. But the instrument of regal sway— 
the instrument at once of that which overcomes by virtue, and that which does so by force—is the power 
of managing (or tact). And it varies according to the nature and the material. In the case of arms and of 
fighting animals the ordering power is the soul and mind, by means animate and inanimate; and in the 
case of the passions of the soul, which we master by virtue, reason is the ordering power, by affixing the 
seal of continence and self-restraint, along with holiness, and sound knowledge with truth, making the 
result of the whole to terminate in piety towards God. For it is wisdom which regulates in the case of 
those who so practice virtue; and divine things are ordered by wisdom, and human affairs by politics—all 
things by the kingly faculty. He is a king, then, who governs according to the laws, and possesses the skill 
to sway willing subjects. Such is the Lord, who receives all who believe on Him and by Him. For the 
Father has delivered and subjected all to Christ our King, “that at the name of Jesus every knee may bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth, and every tongue confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 


Now, generalship involves three ideas: caution, enterprise, and the union of the two. And each of these 
consists of three things, acting as they do either by word, or by deeds, or by both together. And all this 
can be accomplished either by persuasion, or by compulsion, or by inflicting harm in the way of taking 
vengeance on those who ought to be punished; and this either by doing what is right, or by telling what is 
untrue, or by telling what is true, or by adopting any of these means conjointly at the same time. 


Now, the Greeks had the advantage of receiving from Moses all these, and the knowledge of how to make 
use of each of them. And, for the sake of example, I shall cite one or two instances of leadership. Moses, 
on leading the people forth, suspecting that the Egyptians would pursue, left the short and direct route, 
and turned to the desert, and marched mostly by night. For it was another kind of arrangement by which 
the Hebrews were trained in the great wilderness, and for a protracted time, to belief in the existence of 
one God alone, being inured by the wise discipline of endurance to which they were subjected. The 
strategy of Moses, therefore, shows the necessity of discerning what will be of service before the 
approach of dangers, and so to encounter them. It turned out precisely as he suspected, for the Egyptians 
pursued with horses and chariots, but were quickly destroyed by the sea breaking on them and 
overwhelming them with their horses and chariots, so that not a remnant of them was left. Afterwards the 
pillar of fire, which accompanied them (for it went before them as a guide), conducted the Hebrews by 
night through an untrodden region, training and bracing them, by toils and hardships, to manliness and 
endurance, that after their experience of what appeared formidable difficulties, the benefits of the land, to 


which from the trackless desert he was conducting them, might become apparent. Furthermore, he put to 
flight and slew the hostile occupants of the land, falling upon them from a desert and rugged line of 
march (such was the excellence of his generalship). For the taking of the land of those hostile tribes was a 
work of skill and strategy. 


Perceiving this, Miltiades, the Athenian general, who conquered the Persians in battle at Marathon, 
imitated it in the following fashion. Marching over a trackless desert, he led on the Athenians by night, 
and eluded the barbarians that were set to watch him. For Hippias, who had deserted from the Athenians, 
conducted the barbarians into Attica, and seized and held the points of vantage, in consequence of having 
a knowledge of the ground. The task was then to elude Hippias. Whence rightly Miltiades, traversing the 
desert and attacking by night the Persians commanded by Dates, led his soldiers to victory. 


But further, when Thrasybulus was bringing back the exiles from Phyla, and wished to elude observation, 
a pillar became his guide as he marched over a trackless region. To Thrasybulus by night, the sky being 
moonless and stormy, a fire appeared leading the way, which, having conducted them safely, left them 
near Munychia, where is now the altar of the light-bringer (Phosphorus). 


From such an instance, therefore, let our accounts become credible to the Greeks, namely, that it was 
possible for the omnipotent God to make the pillar of fire, which was their guide on their march, go before 
the Hebrews by night. It is said also in a certain oracle,— 


“A pillar to the Thebans is joy-inspiring Bacchus,” 

from the history of the Hebrews. Also Euripides says, in Antiope,— 
“In the chambers within, the herdsman, 

With chaplet of ivy, pillar of the Evoean god.” 


The pillar indicates that God cannot be portrayed. The pillar of light, too, in addition to its pointing out 
that God cannot be represented, shows also the stability and the permanent duration of the Deity, and His 
unchangeable and inexpressible light. Before, then, the invention of the forms of images, the ancients 
erected pillars, and reverenced them as statues of the Deity. Accordingly, he who composed the Phoronis 
writes,— 


“Callithoe, key-bearer of the Olympian queen: 

Argive Hera, who first with fillets and with fringes 

The queen’s tall column all around adorned.” 

Further, the author of Europia relates that the statue of Apollo at Delphi was a pillar in these words:— 
“That to the god first-fruits and tithes we may 

On sacred pillars and on lofty column hang.” 


Apollo, interpreted mystically by “privation of many,” means the one God. Well, then, that fire like a pillar, 
and the fire in the desert, is the symbol of the holy light which passed through from earth and returned 
again to heaven, by the wood [of the cross], by which also the gift of intellectual vision was bestowed on 
us. 


CHAPTER XXV 
PLATO AN IMITATOR OF MOSES IN FRAMING LAWS 


Plato the philosopher, aided in legislation by the books of Moses, censured the polity of Minos, and that of 
Lycurgus, as having bravery alone as their aim; while he praised as more seemly the polity which 
expresses some one thing, and directs according to one precept. For he says that it becomes us to 
philosophize with strength, and dignity, and wisdom,—holding unalterably the same opinions about the 
same things, with reference to the dignity of heaven. Accordingly, therefore, he interprets what is in the 
law, enjoining us to look to one God and to do justly. Of politics, he says there are two kinds,—the 
department of law, and that of politics, strictly so called. 


And he refers to the Creator, as the Statesman (ho politikos) by way of eminence, in his book of this name 
(ho politikos); and those who lead an active and just life, combined with contemplation, he calls statesmen 
(politikoi). That department of politics which is called “Law,” he divides into administrative magnanimity 
and private good order, which he calls orderliness; and harmony, and sobriety, which are seen when rulers 
suit their subjects, and subjects are obedient to their rulers; a result which the system of Moses 
sedulously aims at effecting. Further, that the department of law is founded on generation, that of politics 
on friendship and consent, Plato, with the aid he received, affirms; and so, coupled with the laws the 


philosopher in the Epinomis, who knew the course of all generation, which takes place by the 
instrumentality of the planets; and the other philosopher, Timaeus, who was an astronomer and student of 
the motions of the stars, and of their sympathy and association with one another, he consequently joined 
to the “polity” (or “republic”). Then, in my opinion, the end both of the statesman, and of him who lives 
according to the law, is contemplation. It is necessary, therefore, that public affairs should be rightly 
managed. But to philosophize is best. For he who is wise will live concentrating all his energies on 
knowledge, directing his life by good deeds, despising the opposite, and following the pursuits which 
contribute to truth. And the law is not what is decided by law (for what is seen is not vision), nor every 
opinion (not certainly what is evil). But law is the opinion which is good, and what is good is that which is 
true, and what is true is that which finds “true being,” and attains to it. “He who is,” says Moses, “sent 
me.” In accordance with which, namely, good opinion, some have called law, right reason, which enjoins 
what is to be done and forbids what is not to be done. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


MOSES RIGHTLY CALLED A DIVINE LEGISLATOR, AND, THOUGH INFERIOR TO CHRIST, FAR SUPERIOR TO THE 
GREAT LEGISLATORS OF THE GREEKS, MINOS AND LYCURGUS 


Whence the law was rightly said to have been given by Moses, being a rule of right and wrong; and we 
may call it with accuracy the divine ordinance (thesmos ), inasmuch as it was given by God through 
Moses. It accordingly conducts to the divine. Paul says: “The law was instituted because of transgressions, 
till the seed should come, to whom the promise was made.” Then, as if in explanation of his meaning, he 
adds: “But before faith came, we were kept under the law, shut up,” manifestly through fear, in 
consequence of sins, “unto the faith which should afterwards be revealed; so that the law was a 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, that we should be justified by faith.” The true legislator is he who 
assigns to each department of the soul what is suitable to it and to its operations. Now Moses, to speak 
comprehensively, was a living law, governed by the benign Word. Accordingly, he furnished a good polity, 
which is the right discipline of men in social life. He also handled the administration of justice, which is 
that branch of knowledge which deals with the correction of transgressors in the interests of justice. Co- 
ordinate with it is the faculty of dealing with punishments, which is a knowledge of the due measure to be 
observed in punishments. And punishment, in virtue of its being so, is the correction of the soul. In a 
word, the whole system of Moses is suited for the training of such as are capable of becoming good and 
noble men, and for hunting out men like them; and this is the art of command. And that wisdom, which is 
capable of treating rightly those who have been caught by the Word, is legislative wisdom. For it is the 
property of this wisdom, being most kingly, to possess and use, 


It is the wise man, therefore, alone whom the philosophers proclaim king, legislator, general, just, holy, 
God-beloved. And if we discover these qualities in Moses, as shown from the Scriptures themselves, we 
may, with the most assured persuasion, pronounce Moses to be truly wise. As then we say that it belongs 
to the shepherd’s art to care for the sheep; for so “the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep;” so also 
we Shall say that legislation, inasmuch as it presides over and cares for the flock of men, establishes the 
virtue of men, by fanning into flame, as far as it can, what good there is in humanity. 


And if the flock figuratively spoken of as belonging to the Lord is nothing but a flock of men, then He 
Himself is the good Shepherd and Lawgiver of the one flock, “of the sheep who hear Him,” the one who 
cares for them, “seeking,” and finding by the law and the word, “that which was lost;” since, in truth, the 
law is spiritual and leads to felicity. For that which has arisen through the Holy Spirit is spiritual. And he 
is truly a legislator, who not only announces what is good and noble, but understands it. The law of this 
man who possesses knowledge is the saving precept; or rather, the law is the precept of knowledge. For 
the Word is “the power and the wisdom of God.” Again, the expounder of the laws is the same one by 
whom the law was given; the first expounder of the divine commands, who unveiled the bosom of the 
Father, the only-begotten Son. 


Then those who obey the law, since they have some knowledge of Him, cannot disbelieve or be ignorant of 
the truth. But those who disbelieve, and have shown a repugnance to engage in the works of the law, 
whoever else may, certainly confess their ignorance of the truth. 


What, then, is the unbelief of the Greeks? Is it not their unwillingness to believe the truth which declares 
that the law was divinely given by Moses, whilst they honour Moses in their own writers? They relate that 
Minos received the laws from Zeus in nine years, by frequenting the cave of Zeus; and Plato, and 
Aristotle, and Ephorus write that Lycurgus was trained in legislation by going constantly to Apollo at 
Delphi. Chamaeleo of Heraclea, in his book On Drunkenness, and Aristotle in The Polity of Locrians, 
mention that Zaleucus the Locrian received the laws from Athene. 


But those who exalt the credit of Greek legislation as far as in them lies, by referring it to a divine source, 
after the model of Mosaic prophecy, are senseless in not owning the truth, and the archetype of what is 
related among them. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE LAW, EVEN IN CORRECTING AND PUNISHING, AIMS AT THE GOOD OF MEN 


Let no, one then, run down law, as if, on account of the penalty, it were not beautiful and good. For shall 
he who drives away bodily disease appear a benefactor; and shall not he who attempts to deliver the soul 
from iniquity, as much more appear a friend, as the soul is a more precious thing than the body? Besides, 
for the sake of bodily health we submit to incisions, and cauterizations, and medicinal draughts; and he 
who administers them is called saviour and healer, even though amputating parts, not from grudge or ill- 
will towards the patient, but as the principles of the art prescribe, so that the sound parts may not perish 
along with them, and no one accuses the physician’s art of wickedness; and shall we not similarly submit, 
for the soul’s sake, to either banishment, or punishment, or bonds, provided only from unrighteousness 
we shall attain to righteousness? 


For the law, in its solicitude for those who obey, trains up to piety, and prescribes what is to be done, and 
restrains each one from sins, imposing penalties even on lesser sins. 


But when it sees any one in such a condition as to appear incurable, posting to the last stage of 
wickedness, then in its solicitude for the rest, that they may not be destroyed by it (just as if amputating a 
part from the whole body), it condemns such an one to death, as the course most conducive to health. 
“Being judged by the Lord,” says the apostle, “we are chastened, that we may not be condemned with the 
world.” For the prophet had said before, “Chastening, the Lord hath chastised me, but hath not given me 
over unto death.” “For in order to teach thee His righteousness,” it is said, “He chastised thee and tried 
thee, and made thee to hunger and thirst in the desert land; that all His statutes and His judgments may 
be known in thy heart, as I command thee this day; and that thou mayest know in thine heart, that just as 
if a man were chastising his son, so the Lord our God shall chastise thee.” 


And to prove that example corrects, he says directly to the purpose: “A clever man, when he seeth the 
wicked punished, will himself be severely chastised, for the fear of the Lord is the source of wisdom.” 


But it is the highest and most perfect good, when one is able to lead back any one from the practice of evil 
to virtue and well-doing, which is the very function of the law. So that, when one fails into any incurable 
evil,—when taken possession of, for example, by wrong or covetousness,—it will be for his good if he is put 
to death. For the law is beneficent, being able to make some righteous from unrighteous, if they will only 
give ear to it, and by releasing others from present evils; for those who have chosen to live temperately 
and justly, it conducts to immortality. To know the law is characteristic of a good disposition. And again: 
“Wicked men do not understand the law; but they who seek the Lord shall have understanding in all that 
is good.” 


It is essential, certainly, that the providence which manages all, be both supreme and good. For it is the 
power of both that dispenses salvation—the one correcting by punishment, as supreme, the other showing 
kindness in the exercise of beneficence, as a benefactor. It is in your power not to be a son of 
disobedience, but to pass from darkness to life, and lending your ear to wisdom, to be the legal slave of 
God, in the first instance, and then to become a faithful servant, fearing the Lord God. And if one ascend 
higher, he is enrolled among the sons. 


But when “charity covers the multitude of sins,” by the consummation of the blessed hope, then may we 
welcome him as one who has been enriched in love, and received into the elect adoption, which is called 
the beloved of God, while he chants the prayer, saying, “Let the Lord be my God.” 


The beneficent action of the law, the apostle showed in the passage relating to the Jews, writing thus: 
“Behold, thou art called a Jew and restest in the law, and makest thy boast in God, and knowest the will of 
God, and approvest the things that are more excellent, being instructed out of the law, and art confident 
that thou thyself art a guide of the blind, a light of them who are in darkness, an instructor of the foolish, 
a teacher of babes, who hast the form of knowledge and of truth in the law.” For it is admitted that such is 
the power of the law, although those whose conduct is not according to the law, make a false pretence, as 
if they lived in the law. “Blessed is the man that hath found wisdom, and the mortal who has seen 
understanding; for out of its mouth,” manifestly Wisdom’s, “proceeds righteousness, and it bears law and 
mercy on its tongue.” For both the law and the Gospel are the energy of one Lord, who is “the power and 
wisdom of God;” and the terror which the law begets is merciful and in order to salvation. “Let not alms, 
and faith, and truth fail thee, but hang them around thy neck.” In the same way as Paul, prophecy 
upbraids the people with not understanding the law. “Destruction and misery are in their ways, and the 
way of peace have they not known.” “There is no fear of God before their eyes.” “Professing themselves 
wise, they became fools.” “And we know that the law is good, if a man use it lawfully.” “Desiring to be 
teachers of the law, they understand,” says the apostle, “neither what they say, nor whereof they affirm.” 
“Now the end of the commandment is charity out of a pure heart, and a good conscience, and faith 
unfeigned.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE FOURFOLD DIVISION OF THE MOSAIC LAW 


The Mosaic philosophy is accordingly divided into four parts,—into the historic, and that which is specially 
called the legislative, which two properly belong to an ethical treatise; and the third, that which relates to 
sacrifice, which belongs to physical science; and the fourth, above all, the department of theology, 
“vision,” which Plato predicates of the truly great mysteries. And this species Aristotle calls metaphysics. 
Dialectics, according to Plato, is, as he says in The Statesman, a science devoted to the discovery of the 
explanation of things. And it is to be acquired by the wise man, not for the sake of saying or doing aught 
of what we find among men (as the dialecticians, who occupy themselves in sophistry, do), but to be able 
to say and do, as far as possible, what is pleasing to God. But the true dialectic, being philosophy mixed 
with truth, by examining things, and testing forces and powers, gradually ascends in relation to the most 
excellent essence of all, and essays to go beyond to the God of the universe, professing not the knowledge 
of mortal affairs, but the science of things divine and heavenly; in accordance with which follows a 
suitable course of practice with respect to words and deeds, even in human affairs. Rightly, therefore, the 
Scripture, in its desire to make us such dialecticians, exhorts us: “Be ye skilful money-changers” rejecting 
some things, but retaining what is good. For this true dialectic is the science which analyses the objects of 
thought, and shows abstractly and by itself the individual substratum of existences, or the power of 
dividing things into genera, which descends to their most special properties, and presents each individual 
object to be contemplated simply such as it is. 


Wherefore it alone conducts to the true wisdom, which is the divine power which deals with the 
knowledge of entities as entities, which grasps what is perfect, and is freed from all passion; not without 
the Saviour, who withdraws, by the divine word, the gloom of ignorance arising from evil training, which 
had overspread the eye of the soul, and bestows the best of gifts,— 


“That we might well know or God or man.” 


It is He who truly shows how we are to know ourselves. It is He who reveals the Father of the universe to 
whom He wills, and as far as human nature can comprehend. “For no man knoweth the Son but the 
Father, nor the Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son shall reveal Him.” Rightly, then, the apostle 
says that it was by revelation that he knew the mystery: “As I wrote afore in few words, according as ye 
are able to understand my knowledge in the mystery of Christ.” “According as ye are able,” he said, since 
he knew that some had received milk only, and had not yet received meat, nor even milk simply. The sense 
of the law is to be taken in three ways,—either as exhibiting a symbol, or laying down a precept for right 
conduct, or as uttering a prophecy. But I well know that it belongs to men [of full age] to distinguish and 
declare these things. For the whole Scripture is not in its meaning a single Myconos, as the proverbial 
expression has it; but those who hunt after the connection of the divine teaching, must approach it with 
the utmost perfection of the logical faculty. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE GREEKS BUT CHILDREN COMPARED WITH THE HEBREWS 


Whence most beautifully the Egyptian priest in Plato said, “O Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always 
children, not having in your souls a single ancient opinion received through tradition from antiquity. And 
not one of the Greeks is an old man;” meaning by old, I suppose, those who know what belongs to the 
more remote antiquity, that is, our literature; and by young, those who treat of what is more recent and 
made the subject of study by the Greeks,—things of yesterday and of recent date as if they were old and 
ancient. Wherefore he added, “and no study hoary with time;” for we, in a kind of barbarous way, deal in 
homely and rugged metaphor. Those, therefore, whose minds are rightly constituted approach the 
interpretation utterly destitute of artifice. And of the Greeks, he says that their opinions” differ but little 
from myths.” For neither puerile fables nor stories current among children are fit for listening to. And he 
called the myths themselves “children,” as if the progeny of those, wise in their own conceits among the 
Greeks, who had but little insight; meaning by the “hoary studies” the truth which was possessed by the 
barbarians, dating from the highest antiquity. To which expression he opposed the phrase “child fable,” 
censuring the mythical character of the attempts of the moderns, as, like children, having nothing of age 
in them, and affirming both in common—their fables and their speeches—to be puerile. 


Divinely, therefore, the power which spoke to Hermas by revelation said, “The visions and revelations are 
for those who are of double mind, who doubt in their hearts if these things are or are not.” 


Similarly, also, demonstrations from the resources of erudition, strengthen, confirm, and establish 
demonstrative reasonings, in so far as men’s minds are in a wavering state like young people’s. “The good 
commandment,” then, according to the Scripture, “is a lamp, and the law is a light to the path; for 
instruction corrects the ways of life.” “Law is monarch of all, both of mortals and of immortals,” says 
Pindar. I understand, however, by these words, Him who enacted law. And I regard, as spoken of the God 
of all, the following utterance of Hesiod, though spoken by the poet at random and not with 
comprehension:— 


“For the Saturnian framed for men this law: 
Fishes, and beasts, and winged birds may eat 
Each other, since no rule of right is theirs; 
But Right (by far the best) to men he gave.” 


Whether, then, it be the law which is connate and natural, or that given afterwards, which is meant, it is 
certainly of God; and both the law of nature and that of instruction are one. Thus also Plato, in The 
Statesman, says that the lawgiver is one; and in The Laws, that he who shall understand music is one; 
teaching by these words that the Word is one, and God is one. And Moses manifestly calls the Lord a 
covenant: “Behold I am my Covenant with thee,” having previously told him not to seek the covenant in 
writing. For it is a covenant which God, the Author of all, makes. For God is called Theos, from thesis 
(placing), and order or arrangement. And in the Preaching of Peter you will find the Lord called Law and 
Word. But at this point, let our first Miscellany of gnostic notes, according to the true philosophy, come to 
a close. 


Book II 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


As Scripture has called the Greeks pilferers of the Barbarian philosophy, it will next have to be considered 
how this may be briefly demonstrated. For we shall not only show that they have imitated and copied the 
marvels recorded in our books; but we shall prove, besides, that they have plagiarized and falsified (our 
writings being, as we have shown, older) the chief dogmas they hold, both on faith and knowledge and 
science, and hope and love, and also on repentance and temperance and the fear of God,—a whole swarm, 
verily, of the virtues of truth. 


Whatever the explication necessary on the point in hand shall demand, shall be embraced, and especially 
what is occult in the barbarian philosophy, the department of symbol and enigma; which those who have 
subjected the teaching of the ancients to systematic philosophic study have affected, as being in the 
highest degree serviceable, nay, absolutely necessary to the knowledge of truth. In addition, it will in my 
opinion form an appropriate sequel to defend those tenets, on account of which the Greeks assail us, 
making use of a few Scriptures, if perchance the Jew also may listen and be able quietly to turn from what 
he has believed to Him on whom he has not believed. The ingenuous among the philosophers will then 
with propriety be taken up in a friendly exposure both of their life and of the discovery of new dogmas, 
not in the way of our avenging ourselves on our detractors (for that is far from being the case with those 
who have learned to bless those who curse, even though they needlessly discharge on us words of 
blasphemy), but with a view to their conversion; if by any means these adepts in wisdom may feel 
ashamed, being brought to their senses by barbarian demonstration; so as to be able, although late, to see 
clearly of what sort are the intellectual acquisitions for which they make pilgrimages over the seas. Those 
they have stolen are to be pointed out, that we may thereby pull down their conceit; and of those on the 
discovery of which through investigation they plume themselves, the refutation will be furnished. By 
consequence, also we must treat of what is called the curriculum of study—how far it is serviceable; and 
of astrology, and mathematics, and magic, and sorcery. For all the Greeks boast of these as the highest 
sciences. “He who reproves boldly is a peacemaker.” We lave often said already that we have neither 
practiced nor do we study the expressing ourselves in pure Greek; for this suits those who seduce the 
multitude from the truth. But true philosophic demonstration will contribute to the profit not of the 
listeners’ tongues, but of their minds. And, in my opinion, he who is solicitous about truth ought not to 
frame his language with artfulness and care, but only to try to express his meaning as he best can. For 
those who are particular about words, and devote their time to them, miss the things. It is a feat fit for the 
gardener to pluck without injury the rose that is growing among the thorns; and for the craftsman to find 
out the pearl buried in the oyster’s flesh. And they say that fowls have flesh of the most agreeable quality, 
when, through not being supplied with abundance of food, they pick their sustenance with difficulty, 
scraping with their feet. If any one, then, speculating on what is similar, wants to arrive at the truth [that 
is] in the numerous Greek plausibilities, like the real face beneath masks, he will hunt it out with much 
pains. For the power that appeared in the vision to Hermas said, “Whatever may be revealed to you, shall 
be revealed.” 


CHAPTER II 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD CAN BE ATTAINED ONLY THROUGH FAITH 


“Be not elated on account of thy wisdom,” say the Proverbs. “In all thy ways acknowledge her, that she 
may direct thy ways, and that thy foot may not stumble.” By these remarks he means to show that our 
deeds ought to be conformable to reason, and to manifest further that we ought to select and possess 
what is useful out of all culture. Now the ways of wisdom are various that lead right to the way of truth. 
Faith is the way. “Thy foot shall not stumble” is said with reference to some who seem to oppose the one 
divine administration of Providence. Whence it is added, “Be not wise in thine own eyes,” according to the 
impious ideas which revolt against the administration of God. “But fear God,” who alone is powerful. 
Whence it follows as a consequence that we are not to oppose God. The sequel especially teaches clearly, 
that “the fear of God is departure from evil;” for it is said, “and depart from all evil.” Such is the discipline 
of wisdom (“for whom the Lord loveth He chastens” ), causing pain in order to produce understanding, 
and restoring to peace and immortality. Accordingly, the Barbarian philosophy, which we follow, is in 
reality perfect and true. And so it is said in the book of Wisdom: “For He hath given me the unerring 
knowledge of things that exist, to know the constitution of the word,” and so forth, down to “and the 
virtues of roots.” Among all these he comprehends natural science, which treats of all the phenomena in 
the world of sense. And in continuation, he alludes also to intellectual objects in what he subjoins: “And 


what is hidden or manifest I know; for Wisdom, the artificer of all things, taught me.” You have, in brief, 
the professed aim of our philosophy; and the learning of these branches, when pursued with right course 
of conduct, leads through Wisdom, the artificer of all things, to the Ruler of all,—a Being difficult to grasp 
and apprehend, ever receding and withdrawing from him who pursues. But He who is far off has—oh 
ineffable marvel!—come very near. “I am a God that draws near,” says the Lord. He is in essence remote; 
“for how is it that what is begotten can have approached the Unbegotten?” But He is very near in virtue of 
that power which holds all things in its embrace. “Shall one do aught in secret, and I see him not?” For 
the power of God is always present, in contact with us, in the exercise of inspection, of beneficence, of 
instruction. Whence Moses, persuaded that God is not to be known by human wisdom, said, “Show me 
Thy glory;” and into the thick darkness where God’s voice was, pressed to enter—that is, into the 
inaccessible and invisible ideas respecting Existence. For God is not in darkness or in place, but above 
both space and time, and qualities of objects. Wherefore neither is He at any time in a part, either as 
containing or as contained, either by limitation or by section. “For what house will ye build to Me?” saith 
the Lord. Nay, He has not even built one for Himself, since He cannot be contained. And though heaven be 
called His throne, not even thus is He contained, but He rests delighted in the creation. 


It is clear, then, that the truth has been hidden from us; and if that has been already shown by one 
example, we shall establish it a little after by several more. How entirely worthy of approbation are they 
who are both willing to learn, and able, according to Solomon, “to know wisdom and instruction, and to 
perceive the words of wisdom, to receive knotty words, and to perceive true righteousness,” there being 
another [righteousness as well], not according to the truth, taught by the Greek laws, and by the rest of 
the philosophers. “And to direct judgments,” it is said—not those of the bench, but he means that we must 
preserve sound and free of error the judicial faculty which is within us—”That I may give subtlety to the 
simple, to the young man sense and understanding.” “For the wise man,” who has been persuaded to obey 
the commandments, “having heard these things, will become wiser” by knowledge; and “the intelligent 
man will acquire rule, and will understand a parable and a dark word, the sayings and enigmas of the 
wise.” For it is not spurious words which those inspired by God and those who are gained over by them 
adduce, nor is it snares in which the most of the sophists entangle the young, spending their time on 
nought true. But those who possess the Holy Spirit “search the deep things of God,”—that is, grasp the 
secret that is in the prophecies. “To impart of holy things to the dogs” is forbidden, so long as they remain 
beasts. For never ought those who are envious and perturbed, and still infidel in conduct, shameless in 
barking at investigation, to dip in the divine and clear stream of the living water. “Let not the waters of 
thy fountain overflow, and let thy waters spread over thine own streets.” For it is not many who 
understand such things as they fall in with; or know them even after learning them, though they think 
they do, according to the worthy Heraclitus. Does not even he seem to thee to censure those who believe 
not? “Now my just one shall live by faith,” the prophet said. And another prophet also says, “Except ye 
believe, neither shall ye understand.” For how ever could the soul admit the transcendental contemplation 
of such themes, while unbelief respecting what was to be learned struggled within? But faith, which the 
Greeks disparage, deeming it futile and barbarous, is a voluntary preconception, the assent of piety—”the 
subject of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen,” according to the divine apostle. “For hereby,” 
pre-eminently, “the elders obtained a good report. But without faith it is impossible to please God.” Others 
have defined faith to be a uniting assent to an unseen object, as certainly the proof of an unknown thing is 
an evident assent. If then it be choice, being desirous of something, the desire is in this instance 
intellectual. And since choice is the beginning of action, faith is discovered to be the beginning of action, 
being the foundation of rational choice in the case of any one who exhibits to himself the previous 
demonstration through faith. Voluntarily to follow what is useful, is the first principle of understanding. 
Unswerving choice, then, gives considerable momentum in the direction of knowledge. The exercise of 
faith directly becomes knowledge, reposing on a sure foundation. Knowledge, accordingly, is defined by 
the sons of the philosophers as a habit, which cannot be overthrown by reason. Is there any other true 
condition such as this, except piety, of which alone the Word is teacher? I think not. Theophrastus says 
that sensation is the root of faith. For from it the rudimentary principles extend to the reason that is in us, 
and the understanding. He who believeth then the divine Scriptures with sure judgment, receives in the 
voice of God, who bestowed the Scripture, a demonstration that cannot be impugned. Faith, then, is not 
established by demonstration. “Blessed therefore those who, not having seen, yet have believed.” The 
Siren’s songs, exhibiting a power above human, fascinated those that came near, conciliating them, almost 
against their will, to the reception of what was said. 


CHAPTER III 
FAITH NOT A PRODUCT OF NATURE 


Now the followers of Basilides regard faith as natural, as they also refer it to choice, [representing it] as 
finding ideas by intellectual comprehension without demonstration; while the followers of Valentinus 
assign faith to us, the simple, but will have it that knowledge springs up in their own selves (who are 
saved by nature) through the advantage of a germ of superior excellence, saying that it is as far removed 
from faith as the spiritual is from the animal. Further, the followers of Basilides say that faith as well as 
choice is proper according to every interval; and that in consequence of the supramundane selection 
mundane faith accompanies all nature, and that the free gift of faith is comformable to the hope of each. 
Faith, then, is no longer the direct result of free choice, if it is a natural advantage. 


Nor will he who has not believed, not being the author [of his unbelief], meet with a due recompense; and 
he that has believed is not the cause [of his belief]. And the entire peculiarity and difference of belief and 
unbelief will not fall under either praise or censure, if we reflect rightly, since there attaches to it the 
antecedent natural necessity proceeding from the Almighty. And if we are pulled like inanimate things by 
the puppet-strings of natural powers, willingness and unwillingness, and impulse, which is the antecedent 
of both, are mere redundancies. And for my part, I am utterly incapable of conceiving such an animal as 
has its appetencies, which are moved by external causes, under the dominion of necessity. And what place 
is there any longer for the repentance of him who was once an unbeliever, through which comes 
forgiveness of sins? So that neither is baptism rational, nor the blessed seal, nor the Son, nor the Father. 
But God, as I think, turns out to be the distribution to men of natural powers, which has not as the 
foundation of salvation voluntary faith. 


CHAPTER IV 


FAITH THE FOUNDATION OF ALL KNOWLEDGE 


But we, who have heard by the Scriptures that self-determining choice and refusal have been given by the 
Lord to men, rest in the infallible criterion of faith, manifesting a willing spirit, since we have chosen life 
and believe God through His voice. And he who has believed the Word knows the matter to be true; for 
the Word is truth. But he who has disbelieved Him that speaks, has disbelieved God. 


“By faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the word of God, so that what is seen was not 
made of things which appear,” says the apostle. “By faith Abel offered to God a fuller sacrifice than Cain, 
by which he received testimony that he was righteous, God giving testimony to him respecting his gifts; 
and by it he, being dead, yet speaketh,” and so forth, down to “than enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season.” Faith having, therefore, justified these before the law, made them heirs of the divine promise. 
Why then should I review and adduce any further testimonies of faith from the history in our hands? “For 
the time would fail me were I to tell of Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephtha, David, and Samuel, and the 
prophets,” and what follows. Now, inasmuch as there are four things in which the truth resides— 
Sensation, Understanding, Knowledge, Opinion,—intellectual apprehension is first in the order of nature; 
but in our case, and in relation to ourselves, Sensation is first, and of Sensation and Understanding the 
essence of Knowledge is formed; and evidence is common to Understanding and Sensation. Well, 
Sensation is the ladder to Knowledge; while Faith, advancing over the pathway of the objects of sense, 
leaves Opinion behind, and speeds to things free of deception, and reposes in the truth. 


Should one say that Knowledge is founded on demonstration by a process of reasoning, let him hear that 
first principles are incapable of demonstration; for they are known neither by art nor sagacity. For the 
latter is conversant about objects that are susceptible of change, while the former is practical solely, and 
not theoretical. Hence it is thought that the first cause of the universe can be apprehended by faith alone. 
For all knowledge is capable of being taught; and what is capable of being taught is founded on what is 
known before. But the first cause of the universe was not previously known to the Greeks; neither, 
accordingly, to Thales, who came to the conclusion that water was the first cause; nor to the other natural 
philosophers who succeeded him, since it was Anaxagoras who was the first who assigned to Mind the 
supremacy over material things. But not even he preserved the dignity suited to the efficient cause, 
describing as he did certain silly vortices, together with the inertia and even foolishness of Mind. 
Wherefore also the Word says, “Call no man master on earth.” For knowledge is a state of mind that 
results from demonstration; but faith is a grace which from what is indemonstrable conducts to what is 
universal and simple, what is neither with matter, nor matter, nor under matter. But those who believe 
not, as to be expected, drag all down from heaven, and the region of the invisible, to earth, “absolutely 
grasping with their hands rocks and oaks,” according to Plato. For, clinging to all such things, they 
asseverate that that alone exists which can be touched and handled, defining body and essence to be 
identical: disputing against themselves, they very piously defend the existence of certain intellectual and 
bodiless forms descending somewhere from above from the invisible world, vehemently maintaining that 
there is a true essence. “Lo, I make new things,” saith the Word, “which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man.” With a new eye, a new ear, a new heart, whatever can be seen 
and heard is to be apprehended, by the faith and understanding of the disciples of the Lord, who speak, 
hear, and act spiritually. For there is genuine coin, and other that is spurious; which no less deceives 
unprofessionals, that it does not the money-changers; who know through having learned how to separate 
and distinguish what has a false stamp from what is genuine. So the money-changer only says to the 
unprofessional man that the coin is counterfeit. But the reason why, only the banker’s apprentice, and he 
that is trained to this department, learns. 


Now Aristotle says that the judgment which follows knowledge is in truth faith. Accordingly, faith is 
something superior to knowledge, and is its criterion. Conjecture, which is only a feeble supposition, 
counterfeits faith; as the flatterer counterfeits a friend, and the wolf the dog. And as the workman sees 
that by learning certain things he becomes an artificer, and the helmsman by being instructed in the art 
will be able to steer; he does not regard the mere wishing to become excellent and good enough, but he 
must learn it by the exercise of obedience. But to obey the Word, whom we call Instructor, is to believe 
Him, going against Him in nothing. For how can we take up a position of hostility to God? Knowledge, 


accordingly, is characterized by faith; and faith, by a kind of divine mutual and reciprocal correspondence, 
becomes characterized by knowledge. 


Epicurus, too, who very greatly preferred pleasure to truth, supposes faith to be a preconception of the 
mind; and defines preconception to be a grasping at something evident, and at the clear understanding of 
the thing; and asserts that, without preconception, no one can either inquire, or doubt, or judge, or even 
argue. How can one, without a preconceived idea of what he is aiming after, learn about that which is the 
subject of his investigation? He, again, who has learned has already turned his preconception into 
comprehension. And if he who learns, learns not without a preconceived idea which takes in what is 
expressed, that man has ears to hear the truth. And happy is the man that speaks to the ears of those who 
hear; as happy certainly also is he who is a child of obedience. Now to hear is to understand. If, then, faith 
is nothing else than a preconception of the mind in regard to what is the subject of discourse, and 
obedience is so called, and understanding and persuasion; no one shall learn aught without faith, since no 
one [learns aught] without preconception. Consequently there is a more ample demonstration of the 
complete truth of what was spoken by the prophet, “Unless ye believe, neither will ye understand.” 
Paraphrasing this oracle, Heraclitus of Ephesus says, “If a man hope not, he will not find that which is not 
hoped for, seeing it is inscrutable and inaccessible.” Plato the philosopher, also, in The Laws, says, “that 
he who would be blessed and happy, must be straight from the beginning a partaker of the truth, so as to 
live true for as long a period as possible; for he is a man of faith. But the unbeliever is one to whom 
voluntary falsehood is agreeable; and the man to whom involuntary falsehood is agreeable is senseless; 
neither of which is desirable. For he who is devoid of friendliness, is faithless and ignorant.” And does he 
not enigmatically say in Euthydemus, that this is “the regal wisdom”? In The Statesman he says expressly, 
“So that the knowledge of the true king is kingly; and he who possesses it, whether a prince or private 
person, shall by all means, in consequence of this act, be rightly styled royal.” Now those who have 
believed in Christ both are and are called Chrestoi (good), as those who are cared for by the true king are 
kingly. For as the wise are wise by their wisdom, and those observant of law are so by the law; so also 
those who belong to Christ the King are kings, and those that are Christ’s Christians. Then, in 
continuation, he adds clearly, “What is right will turn out to be lawful, law being in its nature right reason, 
and not found in writings or elsewhere.” And the stranger of Elea pronounces the kingly and 
statesmanlike man “a living law.” Such is he who fulfils the law, “doing the will of the Father,” inscribed on 
a lofty pillar, and set as an example of divine virtue to all who possess the power of seeing. The Greeks are 
acquainted with the staves of the Ephori at Lacedaemon, inscribed with the law on wood. But my law, as 
was Said above, is both royal and living; and it is right reason. “Law, which is king of all—of mortals and 
immortals,” as the Boeotian Pindar sings. For Speusippus, in the first book against Cleophon, seems to 
write like Plato on this wise: “For if royalty be a good thing, and the wise man the only king and ruler, the 
law, which is right reason, is good;” which is the case. The Stoics teach what is in conformity with this, 
assigning kinghood, priesthood, prophecy, legislation, riches, true beauty, noble birth, freedom, to the 
wise man alone. But that he is exceedingly difficult to find, is confessed even by them. 


CHAPTER V 
HE PROVES BY SEVERAL EXAMPLES THAT THE GREEKS DREW FROM THE SACRED WRITERS 


Accordingly all those above-mentioned dogmas appear to have been transmitted from Moses the great to 
the Greeks. That all things belong to the wise man, is taught in these words: “And because God hath 
showed me mercy, I have all things.” And that he is beloved of God, God intimates when He says, “The 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob.” For the first is found to have been expressly called 
“friend;” and the second is shown to have received a new name, signifying “he that sees God;” while 
Isaac, God in a figure selected for Himself as a consecrated sacrifice, to be a type to us of the economy of 
salvation. 


Now among the Greeks, Minos the king of nine years’ reign, and familiar friend of Zeus, is celebrated in 
song; they having heard how once God conversed with Moses, “as one speaking with his friend.” Moses, 
then, was a sage, king, legislator. But our Saviour surpasses all human nature. He is so lovely, as to be 
alone loved by us, whose hearts are set on the true beauty, for “He was the true light.” He is shown to be 
a King, as such hailed by unsophisticated children and by the unbelieving and ignorant Jews, and heralded 
by the prophets. So rich is He, that He despised the whole earth, and the gold above and beneath it, with 
all glory, when given to Him by the adversary. What need is there to say that He is the only High Priest, 
who alone possesses the knowledge of the worship of God? He is Melchizedek, “King of peace,” the most 
fit of all to head the race of men. A legislator too, inasmuch as He gave the law by the mouth of the 
prophets, enjoining and teaching most distinctly what things are to be done, and what not. Who of nobler 
lineage than He whose only Father is God? Come, then, let us produce Plato assenting to those very 
dogmas. The wise man he calls rich in the Phoedrus, when he says, “O dear Pan, and whatever other gods 
are here, grant me to become fair within; and whatever external things I have, let them be agreeable to 
what is within. I would reckon the wise man rich.” And the Athenian stranger, finding fault with those who 
think that those who have many possessions are rich, speaks thus: “For the very rich to be also good is 
impossible—those, I mean, whom the multitude count rich. Those they call rich, who, among a few men, 
are owners of the possessions worth most money; which any bad man may possess.” “The whole world of 
wealth belongs to the believer,” Solomon says, “but not a penny to the unbeliever.” Much more, then, is 


the Scripture to be believed which says, “It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rich man” to lead a philosophic life. But, on the other hand, it blesses “the poor;” as Plato understood 
when he said, “It is not the diminishing of one’s resources, but the augmenting of insatiableness, that is to 
be considered poverty; for it is not slender means that ever constitutes poverty, but insatiableness, from 
which the good man being free, will also be rich.” And in Alcibiades he calls vice a servile thing, and 
virtue the attribute of freemen. “Take away from you the heavy yoke, and take up the easy one,” says the 
Scripture; as also the poets call [vice] a slavish yoke. And the expression, “Ye have sold yourselves to your 
sins,” agrees with what is said above: “Every one, then, who committeth sin is a slave; and the slave 
abideth not in the house for ever. But if the Son shall make you free, then shall ye be free, and the truth 
shall make you free.” 


And again, that the wise man is beautiful, the Athenian stranger asserts, in the same way as if one were to 
affirm that certain persons were just, even should they happen to be ugly in their persons. And in 
speaking thus with respect to eminent rectitude of character, no one who should assert them to be on this 
account beautiful would be thought to speak extravagantly. And “His appearance was inferior to all the 
Sons of men,” prophecy predicted. 


Plato, moreover, has called the wise man a king, in The Statesman. The remark is quoted above. 


These points being demonstrated, let us recur again to our discourse on faith. Well, with the fullest 
demonstration, Plato proves, that there is need of faith everywhere, celebrating peace at the same time: 
“For no man will ever be trusty and sound in seditions without entire virtue. There are numbers of 
mercenaries full of fight, and willing to die in war; but, with a very few exceptions, the most of them are 
desperadoes and villains, insolent and senseless.” If these observations are right, “every legislator who is 
even of slight use, will, in making his laws, have an eye to the greatest virtue. Such is fidelity,” which we 
need at all times, both in peace and in war, and in all the rest of our life, for it appears to embrace the 
other virtues. “But the best thing is neither war nor sedition, for the necessity of these is to be 
deprecated. But peace with one another and kindly feeling are what is best.” From these remarks the 
greatest prayer evidently is to have peace, according to Plato. And faith is the greatest mother of the 
virtues. Accordingly it is rightly said in Solomon, “Wisdom is in the mouth of the faithful. Since also 
Xenocrates, in his book on “Intelligence,” says “that wisdom is the knowledge of first causes and of 
intellectual essence.” He considers intelligence as twofold, practical and theoretical, which latter is 
human wisdom. Consequently wisdom is intelligence, but all intelligence is not wisdom. And it has been 
shown, that the knowledge of the first cause of the universe is of faith, but is not demonstration. For it 
were strange that the followers of the Samian Pythagoras, rejecting demonstrations of subjects of 
question, should regard the bare ipse dixit as ground of belief; and that this expression alone sufficed for 
the confirmation of what they heard, while those devoted to the contemplation of the truth, presuming to 
disbelieve the trustworthy Teacher, God the only Saviour, should demand of Him tests of His utterances. 
But He says, “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” And who is he? Let Epicharmus say:— 


“Mind sees, mind hears; all besides is deaf and blind.” 


Rating some as unbelievers, Heraclitus says, “Not knowing how to hear or to speak;” aided doubtless by 
Solomon, who says, “If thou lovest to hear, thou shalt comprehend; and if thou incline thine ear, thou shalt 
be wise.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE EXCELLENCE AND UTILITY OF FAITH 


“Lord, who hath believed our report?” Isaiah says. For “faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God,” saith the apostle. “How then shall they call on Him in whom they have not believed? And how 
shall they believe on Him whom they have not heard? And how shall they hear without a preacher? And 
how shall they preach except they be sent? As it is written, How beautiful are the feet of those that 
publish glad tidings of good things.” You see how he brings faith by hearing, and the preaching of the 
apostles, up to the word of the Lord, and to the Son of God. We do not yet understand the word of the 
Lord to be demonstration. 


As, then, playing at ball not only depends on one throwing the ball skilfully, but it requires besides one to 
catch it dexterously, that the game may be gone through according to the rules for ball; so also is it the 
case that teaching is reliable when faith on the part of those who hear, being, so to speak, a sort of natural 
art, contributes to the process of learning. So also the earth co-operates, through its productive power, 
being fit for the sowing of the seed. For there is no good of the very best instruction without the exercise 
of the receptive faculty on the part of the learner, not even of prophecy, when there is the absence of 
docility on the part of those who hear. For dry twigs, being ready to receive the power of fire, are kindled 
with great ease; and the far-famed stone attracts steel through affinity, as the amber tear-drop drags to 
itself twigs, and the lump sets chaff in motion. And the substances attracted obey them, influenced by a 
subtle spirit, not as a cause, but as a concurring cause. 


There being then a twofold species of vice—that characterized by craft and stealth, and that which leads 


and drives with violence—the divine Word cries, calling all together; knowing perfectly well those that will 
not obey; notwithstanding then since to obey or not is in our own power, provided we have not the excuse 
of ignorance to adduce. He makes a just call, and demands of each according to his strength. For some 
are able as well as willing, having reached this point through practice and being purified; while others, if 
they are not yet able, already have the will. Now to will is the act of the soul, but to do is not without the 
body. Nor are actions estimated by their issue alone; but they are judged also according to the element of 
free choice in each,—if he chose easily, if he repented of his sins, if he reflected on his failures and 
repented (metegno), which is (meta tauta egno) “afterwards knew.” For repentance is a tardy knowledge, 
and primitive innocence is knowledge. Repentance, then, is an effect of faith. For unless a man believe 
that to which he was addicted to be sin, he will not abandon it; and if he do not believe punishment to be 
impending over the transgressor, and salvation to be the portion of him who lives according to the 
commandments, he will not reform. 


Hope, too, is based on faith. Accordingly the followers of Basilides define faith to be, the assent of the soul 
to any of those things, that do not affect the senses through not being present. And hope is the 
expectation of the possession of good. Necessarily, then, is expectation founded on faith. Now he is 
faithful who keeps inviolably what is entrusted to him; and we are entrusted with the utterances 
respecting God and the divine words, the commands along with the execution of the injunctions. This is 
the faithful servant, who is praised by the Lord. And when it is said, “God is faithful,” it is intimated that 
He is worthy to be believed when declaring aught. Now His Word declares; and “God” Himself is 
“faithful.” How, then, if to believe is to suppose, do the philosophers think that what proceeds from 
themselves is sure? For the voluntary assent to a preceding demonstration is not supposition, but it is 
assent to something sure. Who is more powerful than God? Now unbelief is the feeble negative 
supposition of one opposed to Him: as incredulity is a condition which admits faith with difficulty. Faith is 
the voluntary supposition and anticipation of pre-comprehension. Expectation is an opinion about the 
future, and expectation about other things is opinion about uncertainty. Confidence is a strong judgment 
about a thing. Wherefore we believe Him in whom we have confidence unto divine glory and salvation. 
And we confide in Him, who is God alone, whom we know, that those things nobly promised to us, and for 
this end benevolently created and bestowed by Him on us, will not fail. 


Benevolence is the wishing of good things to another for his sake. For He needs nothing; and the 
beneficence and benignity which flow from the Lord terminate in us, being divine benevolence, and 
benevolence resulting in beneficence. And if to Abraham on his believing it was counted for 
righteousness; and if we are the seed of Abraham, then we must also believe through hearing. For we are 
Israelites, who are convinced not by signs, but by hearing. Wherefore it is said, “Rejoice, O barren, that 
barest not; break forth and cry, thou that didst not travail with child: for more are the children of the 
desolate than of her who hath an husband.” “Thou hast lived for the fence of the people, thy children were 
blessed in the tents of their fathers.” And if the same mansions are promised by prophecy to us and to the 
patriarchs, the God of both the covenants is shown to be one. Accordingly it is added more clearly, “Thou 
hast inherited the covenant of Israel,” speaking to those called from among the nations, that were once 
barren, being formerly destitute of this husband, who is the Word,—desolate formerly,—of the bridegroom. 
“Now the just shall live by faith,” which is according to the covenant and the commandments; since these, 
which are two in name and time, given in accordance with the [divine] economy—being in power one—the 
old and the new, are dispensed through the Son by one God. As the apostle also says in the Epistle to the 
Romans, “For therein is the righteousness of God revealed from faith to faith,” teaching the one salvation 
which from prophecy to the Gospel is perfected by one and the same Lord. “This charge,” he says, “I 
commit to thee, son Timothy, according to the prophecies which went before on thee, that thou by them 
mightest war the good warfare; holding faith, and a good conscience; which some having put away 
concerning faith have made shipwreck,” because they defiled by unbelief the conscience that comes from 
God. Accordingly, faith may not, any more, with reason, be disparaged in an offhand way, as simple and 
vulgar, appertaining to anybody. For, if it were a mere human habit, as the Greeks supposed, it would have 
been extinguished. But if it grow, and there be no place where it is not; then I affirm, that faith, whether 
founded in love, or in fear, as its disparagers assert, is something divine; which is neither rent asunder by 
other mundane friendship, nor dissolved by the presence of fear. For love, on account of its friendly 
alliance with faith, makes men believers; and faith, which is the foundation of love, in its turn introduces 
the doing of good; since also fear, the paedagogue of the law, is believed to be fear by those, by whom it is 
believed. For, if its existence is shown in its working, it is yet believed when about to do and threatening, 
and when not working and present; and being believed to exist, it does not itself generate faith, but is by 
faith tested and proved trustworthy. Such a change, then, from unbelief to faith—and to trust in hope and 
fear, is divine. And, in truth, faith is discovered, by us, to be the first movement towards salvation; after 
which fear, and hope, and repentance, advancing in company with temperance and patience, lead us to 
love and knowledge. Rightly, therefore, the Apostle Barnabas says, “From the portion I have received I 
have done my diligence to send by little and little to you; that along with your faith you may also have 
perfect knowledge. Fear and patience are then helpers of your faith; and our allies are long-suffering and 
temperance. These, then,” he says, “in what respects the Lord, continuing in purity, there rejoice along 
with them, wisdom, understanding, intelligence, knowledge.” The fore-mentioned virtues being, then, the 
elements of knowledge; the result is that faith is more elementary, being as necessary to the Gnostic, as 
respiration to him that lives in this world is to life. And as without the four elements it is not possible to 
live, so neither can knowledge be attained without faith. It is then the support of truth. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE UTILITY OF FEAR. OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 


Those, who denounce fear, assail the law; and if the law, plainly also God, who gave the law. For these 
three elements are of necessity presented in the subject on hand: the ruler, his administration, and the 
ruled. If, then, according to hypothesis, they abolish the law; then, by necessary consequence, each one 
who is led by lust, courting pleasure, must neglect what is right and despise the Deity, and fearlessly 
indulge in impiety and injustice together, having dashed away from the truth. 


Yea, say they, fear is an irrational aberration, and perturbation of mind. What sayest thou? And how can 
this definition be any longer maintained, seeing the commandment is given me by the Word? But the 
commandment forbids, hanging fear over the head of those who have incurred admonition for their 
discipline. 


Fear is not then irrational. It is therefore rational. How could it be otherwise, exhorting as it does, Thou 
shalt not kill, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Than shalt not bear false witness? But 
if they will quibble about the names, let the philosophers term the fear of the law, cautious fear, (eulabeia) 
which is a shunning (ekklisis) agreeable to reason. Such Critolaus of Phasela not inaptly called fighters 
about names (onomatomakoi). The commandment, then, has already appeared fair and lovely even in the 
highest degree, when conceived under a change of name. Cautious fear (eulabeia) is therefore shown to 
be reasonable, being the shunning of what hurts; from which arises repentance for previous sins. “For the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; good understanding is to all that do it.” He calls wisdom a 
doing, which is the fear of the Lord paving the way for wisdom. But if the law produces fear, the 
knowledge of the law is the beginning of wisdom; and a man is not wise without law. Therefore those who 
reject the law are unwise; and in consequence they are reckoned godless (atheoi). Now instruction is the 
beginning of wisdom. “But the ungodly despise wisdom and instruction,” saith the Scripture. 


Let us see what terrors the law announces. If it is the things which hold an intermediate place between 
virtue and vice, such as poverty, disease, obscurity, and humble birth, and the like, these things civil laws 
hold forth, and are praised for so doing. And those of the Peripatetic school, who introduce three kinds of 
good things, and think that their opposites are evil, this opinion suits. But the law given to us enjoins us to 
shun what are in reality bad things—adultery, uncleanness, paederasty, ignorance, wickedness, soul- 
disease, death (not that which severs the soul from the body, but that which severs the soul from truth). 
For these are vices in reality, and the workings that proceed from them are dreadful and terrible. “For not 
unjustly,” say the divine oracles, “are the nets spread for birds; for they who are accomplices in blood 
treasure up evils to themselves.” How, then, is the law still said to be not good by certain heresies that 
clamorously appeal to the apostle, who says, “For by the law is the knowledge of sin?” To whom we Say, 
The law did not cause, but showed sin. For, enjoining what is to be done, it reprehended what ought not to 
be done. And it is the part of the good to teach what is salutary, and to point out what is deleterious; and 
to counsel the practice of the one, and to command to shun the other. Now the apostle, whom they do not 
comprehend, said that by the law the knowledge of sin was manifested, not that from it it derived its 
existence. And how can the law be not good, which trains, which is given as the instructor (paidagogos) to 
Christ, that being corrected by fear, in the way of discipline, in order to the attainment of the perfection 
which is by Christ? “I will not,” it is said, “the death of the sinner, as his repentance.” Now the 
commandment works repentance; inasmuch as it deters from what ought not to be done, and enjoins good 
deeds. By ignorance he means, in my opinion, death. “And he that is near the Lord is full of stripes.” 
Plainly, he, that draws near to knowledge, has the benefit of perils, fears, troubles, afflictions, by reason of 
his desire for the truth. “For the son who is instructed turns out wise, and an intelligent son is saved from 
burning. And an intelligent son will receive the commandments.” And Barnabas the apostle having said, 
“Woe to those who are wise in their own conceits, clever in their own eyes,” added, “Let us become 
spiritual, a perfect temple to God; let us, as far as in us lies, practice the fear of God, and strive to keep 
His commands, that we may rejoice in His judgments.” Whence “the fear of God” is divinely said to be the 
beginning of wisdom. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE VAGARIES OF BASILIDES AND VALENTINUS AS TO FEAR BEING THE CAUSE OF THINGS 


Here the followers of Basilides, interpreting this expression, say, “that the Prince, having heard the 
speech of the Spirit, who was being ministered to, was struck with amazement both with the voice and the 
vision, having had glad tidings beyond his hopes announced to him; and that his amazement was called 
fear, which became the origin of wisdom, which distinguishes classes, and discriminates, and perfects, 
and restores. For not the world alone, but also the election, He that is over all has set apart and sent 
forth.” 


And Valentinus appears also in an epistle to have adopted such views. For he writes in these very words: 
“And as terror fell on the angels at this creature, because he uttered things greater than proceeded from 
his formation, by reason of the being in him who had invisibly communicated a germ of the supernal 
essence, and who spoke with free utterance; so also among the tribes of men in the world, the works of 


men became terrors to those who made them,—as, for example, images and statues. And the hands of all 
fashion things to bear the name of God: for Adam formed into the name of man inspired the dread 
attaching to the pre-existent man, as having his being in him; and they were terror-stricken, and speedily 
marred the work.” 


But there being but one First Cause, as will be shown afterwards, these men will be shown to be inventors 
of chatterings and chirpings. But since God deemed it advantageous, that from the law and the prophets, 
men should receive a preparatory discipline by the Lord, the fear of the Lord was called the beginning of 
wisdom, being given by the Lord, through Moses, to the disobedient and hard of heart. For those whom 
reason convinces not, fear tames; which also the Instructing Word, foreseeing from the first, and purifying 
by each of these methods, adapted the instrument suitably for piety. Consternation is, then, fear at a 
strange apparition, or at an unlooked-for representation—such as, for example, a message; while fear is 
an excessive wonderment on account of something which arises or is. They do not then perceive that they 
represent by means of amazement the God who is highest and is extolled by them, as subject to 
perturbation and antecedent to amazement as having been in ignorance. If indeed ignorance preceded 
amazement; and if this amazement and fear, which is the beginning of wisdom, is the fear of God, then in 
all likelihood ignorance as cause preceded both the wisdom of God and all creative work, and not only 
these, but restoration and even election itself. Whether, then, was it ignorance of what was good or what 
was evil? 


Well, if of good, why does it cease through amazement? And minister and preaching and baptism are [in 
that case] superfluous to them. And if of evil, how can what is bad be the cause of what is best? For had 
not ignorance preceded, the minister would not have come down, nor would have amazement seized on 
“the Prince,” as they say; nor would he have attained to a beginning of wisdom from fear, in order to 
discrimination between the elect and those that are mundane. And if the fear of the pre-existent man 
made the angels conspire against their own handiwork, under the idea that an invisible germ of the 
supernal essence was lodged within that creation, or through unfounded suspicion excited envy, which is 
incredible, the angels became murderers of the creature which had been entrusted to them, as a child 
might be, they being thus convicted of the grossest ignorance. Or suppose they were influenced by being 
involved in foreknowledge. But they would not have conspired against what they foreknew in the assault 
they made; nor would they have been terror-struck at their own work, in consequence of foreknowledge, 
on their perceiving the supernal germ. Or, finally, suppose, trusting to their knowledge, they dared (but 
this also were impossible for them), on learning the excellence that is in the Pleroma, to conspire against 
man. Furthermore also they laid hands on that which was according to the image, in which also is the 
archetype, and which, along with the knowledge that remains, is indestructible. 


To these, then, and certain others, especially the Marcionites, the Scripture cries, though they listen not, 
“He that heareth Me shall rest with confidence in peace, and shall be tranquil, fearless of all evil.” 


What, then, will they have the law to be? They will not call it evil, but just; distinguishing what is good 
from what is just. But the Lord, when He enjoins us to dread evil, does not exchange one evil for another, 
but abolishes what is opposite by its opposite. Now evil is the opposite of good, as what is just is of what is 
unjust. If, then, that absence of fear, which the fear of the Lord produces, is called the beginning of what 
is good, fear is a good thing. And the fear which proceeds from the law is not only just, but good, as it 
takes away evil. But introducing absence of fear by means of fear, it does not produce apathy by means of 
mental perturbation, but moderation of feeling by discipline. When, then, we hear, “Honour the Lord, and 
be strong: but fear not another besides Him,” we understand it to be meant fearing to sin, and following 
the commandments given by God, which is the honour that cometh from God. For the fear of God is Deos 
[in Greek]. But if fear is perturbation of mind, as some will have it that fear is perturbation of mind, yet all 
fear is not perturbation. Superstition is indeed perturbation of mind; being the fear of demons, that 
produce and are subject to the excitement of passion. On the other hand, consequently, the fear of God, 
who is not subject to perturbation, is free of perturbation. For it is not God, but falling away from God, 
that the man is terrified for. And he who fears this—that is, falling into evils—fears and dreads those evils. 
And he who fears a fall, wishes himself to be free of corruption and perturbation. “The wise man, fearing, 
avoids evil: but the foolish, trusting, mixes himself with it,” says the Scripture; and again it says, “In the 
fear of the Lord is the hope of strength.” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE CONNECTION OF THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES 


Such a fear, accordingly, leads to repentance and hope. Now hope is the expectation of good things, or an 
expectation sanguine of absent good; and favourable circumstances are assumed in order to good hope, 
which we have learned leads on to love. Now love turns out to be consent in what pertains to reason, life, 
and manners, or in brief, fellowship in life, or it is the intensity of friendship and of affection, with right 
reason, in the enjoyment of associates. And an associate (hetairos) is another self; just as we call those, 
brethren, who are regenerated by the same word. And akin to love is hospitality, being a congenial art 
devoted to the treatment of strangers. And those are strangers, to whom the things of the world are 
strange. For we regard as worldly those, who hope in the earth and carnal lusts. “Be not conformed,” says 


the apostle, “to this world: but be ye transformed in the renewal of the mind, that ye may prove what is 
that good, and acceptable, and perfect, will of God.” 


Hospitality, therefore, is occupied in what is useful for strangers; and guests (epixenoi) are strangers 
(xenoi); and friends are guests; and brethren are friends. “Dear brother,” says Homer. 


Philanthropy, in order to which also, is natural affection, being a loving treatment of men, and natural 
affection, which is a congenial habit exercised in the love of friends or domestics, follow in the train of 
love. And if the real man within us is the spiritual, philanthropy is brotherly love to those who participate, 
in the same spirit. Natural affection, on the other hand, is the preservation of good-will, or of affection; 
and affection is its perfect demonstration; and to be beloved is to please in behaviour, by drawing and 
attracting. And persons are brought to sameness by consent, which is the knowledge of the good things 
that are enjoyed in common. For community of sentiment (homognomosune) is harmony of opinions 
(sumphonia gnomon). “Let your love be without dissimulation,” it is said; “and abhorring what is evil, let 
us become attached to what is good, to brotherly love,” and so on, down to “If it be possible, as much as 
lieth in you, living peaceably with all men.” Then “be not overcome of evil,” it is said, “but overcome evil 
with good.” And the same apostle owns that he bears witness to the Jews, “that they have a zeal of God, 
but not according to knowledge. For, being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and seeking to establish their 
own, they have not submitted themselves to the righteousness of God.” For they did not know and do the 
will of the law; but what they supposed, that they thought the law wished. And they did not believe the 
law as prophesying, but the bare word; and they followed through fear, not through disposition and faith. 
“For Christ is the end of the law for righteousness,” who was prophesied by the law to every one that 
believeth. Whence it was said to them by Moses, “I will provoke you to jealousy by them that are nota 
people; and I will anger you by a foolish nation, that is, by one that has become disposed to obedience.” 
And by Isaiah it is said, “I was found of them that sought Me not; I was made manifest to them that 
inquired not after Me,”—manifestly previous to the coming of the Lord; after which to Israel, the things 
prophesied, are now appropriately spoken: “I have stretched out My hands all the day long to a 
disobedient and gainsaying people.” Do you see the cause of the calling from among the nations, clearly 
declared, by the prophet, to be the disobedience and gainsaying of the people? Then the goodness of God 
is shown also in their case. For the apostle says, “But through their transgression salvation is come to the 
Gentiles, to provoke them to jealousy” and to willingness to repent. And the Shepherd, speaking plainly of 
those who had fallen asleep, recognises certain righteous among Gentiles and Jews, not only before the 
appearance of Christ, but before the law, in virtue of acceptance before God,—as Abel, as Noah, as any 
other righteous man. He says accordingly, “that the apostles and teachers, who had preached the name of 
the Son of God, and had fallen asleep, in power and by faith, preached to those that had fallen asleep 
before” Then he subjoins: “And they gave them the seal of preaching. They descended, therefore, with 
them into the water, and again ascended. But these descended alive, and again ascended alive. But those, 
who had fallen asleep before, descended dead, but ascended alive. By these, therefore, they were made 
alive, and knew the name of the Son of God. Wherefore also they ascended with them, and fitted into the 
structure of the tower, and unhewn were built up together; they fell asleep in righteousness and in great 
purity, but wanted only this seal.” “For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the things 
of the law, these, having not the law, are a law unto themselves,” according to the apostle. 


As, then, the virtues follow one another, why need I say what has been demonstrated already, that faith 
hopes through repentance, and fear through faith; and patience and practice in these along with learning 
terminate in love, which is perfected by knowledge? But that is necessarily to be noticed, that the Divine 
alone is to be regarded as naturally wise. Therefore also wisdom, which has taught the truth, is the power 
of God; and in it the perfection of knowledge is embraced. The philosopher loves and likes the truth, being 
now considered as a friend, on account of his love, from his being a true servant. The beginning of 
knowledge is wondering at objects, as Plato says is in his Theaetetus; and Matthew exhorting in the 
Traditions, says, “Wonder at what is before you;” laying this down first as the foundation of further 
knowledge. So also in the Gospel to the Hebrews it is written, “He that wonders shall reign, and he that 
has reigned shall rest. It is impossible, therefore, for an ignorant man, while he remains ignorant, to 
philosophize, not having apprehended the idea of wisdom; since philosophy is an effort to grasp that 
which truly is, and the studies that conduce thereto. And it is not the rendering of one accomplished in 
good habits of conduct, but the knowing how we are to use and act and labour, according as one is 
assimilated to God. I mean God the Saviour, by serving the God of the universe through the High Priest, 
the Word, by whom what is in truth good and right is beheld. Piety is conduct suitable and corresponding 
to God. 


CHAPTER X 
TO WHAT THE PHILOSOPHER APPLIES HIMSELF 


These three things, therefore, our philosopher attaches himself to: first, speculation; second, the 
performance of the precepts; third, the forming of good men;—which, concurring, form the Gnostic. 
Whichever of these is wanting, the elements of knowledge limp. Whence the Scripture divinely says, “And 
the Lord spake to Moses, saying, Speak to the children of Israel, and thou shalt say to them, I am the Lord 
your God. According to the customs of the land of Egypt, in which ye have dwelt, ye shall not do; and 


according to the customs of Canaan, into which I bring you, ye shall not do; and in their usages ye shall 
not walk. Ye shall perform My judgments, and keep My precepts, and walk in them: I am the Lord your 
God. And ye shall keep all My commandments, and do them. He that doeth them shall live in them. I am 
the Lord your God.” Whether, then, Egypt and the land of Canaan be the symbol of the world and of 
deceit, or of sufferings and afflictions; the oracle shows us what must be abstained from, and what, being 
divine and not worldly, must be observed. And when it is said, “The man that doeth them shall live in 
them,” it declares both the correction of the Hebrews themselves, and the training and advancement of us 
who are nigh: it declares at once their life and ours. For “those who were dead in sins are quickened 
together with Christ,” by our covenant. For Scripture, by the frequent reiteration of the expression, “I am 
the Lord your God,” shames in such a way as most powerfully to dissuade, by teaching us to follow God 
who gave the commandments, and gently admonishes us to seek God and endeavour to know Him as far 
as possible; which is the highest speculation, that which scans the greatest mysteries, the real knowledge, 
that which becomes irrefragable by reason. This alone is the knowledge of wisdom, from which rectitude 
of conduct is never disjoined. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE KNOWLEDGE WHICH COMES THROUGH FAITH THE SUREST OF ALL 


But the knowledge of those who think themselves wise, whether the barbarian sects or the philosophers 
among the Greeks, according to the apostle, “puffeth up.” But that knowledge, which is the scientific 
demonstration of what is delivered according to the true philosophy, is founded on faith. Now, we may say 
that it is that process of reason which, from what is admitted, procures faith in what is disputed. Now, 
faith being twofold—the faith of knowledge and that of opinion—nothing prevents us from calling 
demonstration twofold, the one resting on knowledge, the other on opinion; since also knowledge and 
foreknowledge are designated as twofold, that which is essentially accurate, that which is defective. And 
is not the demonstration, which we possess, that alone which is true, as being supplied out of the divine 
Scriptures, the sacred writings, and out of the “God-taught wisdom,” according to the apostle? Learning, 
then, is also obedience to the commandments, which is faith in God. And faith is a power of God, being the 
strength of the truth. For example, it is said, “If ye have faith as a grain of mustard, ye shall remove the 
mountain.” And again, “According to thy faith let it be to thee.” And one is cured, receiving healing by 
faith; and the dead is raised up in consequence of the power of one believing that he would be raised. The 
demonstration, however, which rests on opinion is human, and is the result of rhetorical arguments or 
dialectic syllogisms. For the highest demonstration, to which we have alluded, produces intelligent faith 
by the adducing and opening up of the Scriptures to the souls of those who desire to learn; the result of 
which is knowledge (gnosis). For if what is adduced in order to prove the point at issue is assumed to be 
true, as being divine and prophetic, manifestly the conclusion arrived at by inference from it will 
consequently be inferred truly; and the legitimate result of the demonstration will be knowledge. When, 
then, the memorial of the celestial and divine food was commanded to be consecrated in the golden pot, it 
was said, “The omer was the tenth of the three measures.” For in ourselves, by the three measures are 
indicated three criteria; sensation of objects of sense, speech,—of spoken names and words, and the mind, 
—of intellectual objects. The Gnostic, therefore, will abstain from errors in speech, and thought, and 
sensation, and action, having heard “that he that looks so as to lust hath committed adultery;” and 
reflecting that “blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God;” and knowing this, “that not what 
enters into the mouth defileth, but that it is what cometh forth by the mouth that defileth the man. For out 
of the heart proceed thoughts.” This, as I think, is the true and just measure according to God, by which 
things capable of measurement are measured, the decad which is comprehensive of man; which 
summarily the three above-mentioned measures pointed out. There are body and soul, the five senses, 
speech, the power of reproduction—the intellectual or the spiritual faculty, or whatever you choose to call 
it. And we must, in a word, ascending above all the others, stop at the mind; as also certainly in the 
universe overleaping the nine divisions, the first consisting of the four elements put in one place for equal 
interchange: and then the seven wandering stars and the one that wanders not, the ninth, to the perfect 
number, which is above the nine, and the tenth division, we must reach to the knowledge of God, to speak 
briefly, desiring the Maker after the creation. Wherefore the tithes both of the ephah and of the sacrifices 
were presented to God; and the paschal feast began with the tenth day, being the transition from all 
trouble, and from all objects of sense. 


The Gnostic is therefore fixed by faith; but the man who thinks himself wise touches not what pertains to 
the truth, moved as he is by unstable and wavering impulses. It is therefore reasonably written, “Cain 
went forth from the face of God, and dwelt in the land of Naid, over against Eden.” Now Naid is 
interpreted commotion, and Eden delight; and Faith, and Knowledge, and Peace are delight, from which 
he that has disobeyed is cast out. But he that is wise in his own eyes will not so much as listen to the 
beginning of the divine commandments; but, as if his own teacher, throwing off the reins, plunges 
voluntarily into a billowy commotion, sinking down to mortal and created things from the uncreated 
knowledge, holding various opinions at various times. “Those who have no guidance fall like leaves.” 


Reason, the governing principle, remaining unmoved and guiding the soul, is called its pilot. For access to 
the Immutable is obtained by a truly immutable means. Thus Abraham was stationed before the Lord, and 
approaching spoke. And to Moses it is said, “But do thou stand there with Me.” And the followers of Simon 


wish be assimilated in manners to the standing form which they adore. Faith, therefore, and the 
knowledge of the truth, render the soul, which makes them its choice, always uniform and equable. For 
congenial to the man of falsehood is shifting, and change, and turning away, as to the Gnostic are 
calmness, and rest, and peace. As, then, philosophy has been brought into evil repute by pride and self- 
conceit, so also gnosis by false gnosis called by the same name; of which the apostle writing says, “O 
Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy trust, avoiding the profane and vain babblings and 
oppositions of science (gnosis) falsely so called; which some professing, have erred concerning the faith.” 


Convicted by this utterance, the heretics reject the Epistles to Timothy. Well, then, if the Lord is the truth, 
and wisdom, and power of God, as in truth He is, it is shown that the real Gnostic is he that knows Him, 
and His Father by Him. For his sentiments are the same with him who said, “The lips of the righteous 
know high things.” 


CHAPTER XII 


TWOFOLD FAITH 


Faith as also Time being double, we shall find virtues in pairs both dwelling together. For memory is 
related to past time, hope to future. We believe that what is past did, and that what is future will take 
place. And, on the other hand, we love, persuaded by faith that the past was as it was, and by hope 
expecting the future. For in everything love attends the Gnostic, who knows one God. “And, behold, all 
things which He created were very good.” He both knows and admires. Godliness adds length of life; and 
the fear of the Lord adds days. As, then, the days are a portion of life in its progress, so also fear is the 
beginning of love, becoming by development faith, then love. But it is not as I fear and hate a wild beast 
(since fear is twofold) that I fear the father, whom I fear and love at once. Again, fearing lest I be 
punished, I love myself in assuming fear. He who fears to offend his father, loves himself. Blessed then is 
he who is found possessed of faith, being, as he is, composed of love and fear. And faith is power in order 
to salvation, and strength to eternal life. Again, prophecy is foreknowledge; and knowledge the 
understanding of prophecy; being the knowledge of those things known before by the Lord who reveals all 
things. 


The knowledge, then, of those things which have been predicted shows a threefold result—either one that 
has happened long ago, or exists now, or about to be. Then the extremes either of what is accomplished or 
of what is hoped for fall under faith; and the present action furnishes persuasive arguments of the 
confirmation of both the extremes. For if, prophecy being one, one part is accomplishing and another is 
fulfilled; hence the truth, both what is hoped for and what is passed is confirmed. For it was first present; 
then it became past to us; so that the belief of what is past is the apprehension of a past event, and a hope 
which is future the apprehension of a future event. 


And not only the Platonists, but the Stoics, say that assent is in our own power. All opinion then, and 
judgment, and supposition, and knowledge, by which we live and have perpetual intercourse with the 
human race, is an assent; which is nothing else than faith. And unbelief being defection from faith, shows 
both assent and faith to be possessed of power; for non-existence cannot be called privation. And if you 
consider the truth, you will find man naturally misled so as to give assent to what is false, though 
possessing the resources necessary for belief in the truth. “The virtue, then, that encloses the Church in 
its grasp,” as the Shepherd says, “is Faith, by which the elect of God are saved; and that which acts the 
man is Self-restraint. And these are followed by Simplicity, Knowledge, Innocence, Decorum, Love,” and 
all these are the daughters of Faith. And again, “Faith leads the way, fear upbuilds, and love perfects.” 
Accordingly he says, the Lord is to be feared in order to edification, but not the devil to destruction. And 
again, the works of the Lord—that is, His commandments—are to be loved and done; but the works of the 
devil are to be dreaded and not done. For the fear of God trains and restores to love; but the fear of the 
works of the devil has hatred dwelling along with it. The same also says “that repentance is high 
intelligence. For he that repents of what he did, no longer does or says as he did. But by torturing himself 
for his sins, he benefits his soul. Forgiveness of sins is therefore different from repentance; but both show 
what is in our power.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


ON FIRST AND SECOND REPENTANCE 


He, then, who has received the forgiveness of sins ought to sin no more. For, in addition to the first and 
only repentance from sins (this is from the previous sins in the first and heathen life—I mean that in 
ignorance), there is forthwith proposed to those who have been called, the repentance which cleanses the 
seat of the soul from transgressions, that faith may be established. And the Lord, knowing the heart, and 
foreknowing the future, foresaw both the fickleness of man and the craft and subtlety of the devil from the 
first, from the beginning; how that, envying man for the forgiveness of sins, he would present to the 
servants of God certain causes of sins; skilfully working mischief, that they might fall together with 
himself. Accordingly, being very merciful, He has vouch-safed, in the case of those who, though in faith, 
fall into any transgression, a second repentance; so that should any one be tempted after his calling, 


overcome by force and fraud, he may receive still a repentance not to be repented of. “For if we sin 
wilfully after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, 
but a certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation, which shall devour the adversaries.” 
But continual and successive repentings for sins differ nothing from the case of those who have not 
believed at all, except only in their consciousness that they do sin. And I know not which of the two is 
worst, whether the case of a man who sins knowingly, or of one who, after having repented of his sins, 
transgresses again. For in the process of proof sin appears on each side,—the sin which in its commission 
is condemned by the worker of the iniquity, and that of the man who, foreseeing what is about to be done, 
yet puts his hand to it as a wickedness. And he who perchance gratifies himself in anger and pleasure, 
gratifies himself in he knows what; and he who, repenting of that in which he gratified himself, by rushing 
again into pleasure, is near neighbour to him who has sinned wilfully at first. For one, who does again that 
of which he has repented, and condemning what he does, performs it willingly. 


He, then, who from among the Gentiles and from that old life has betaken himself to faith, has obtained 
forgiveness of sins once. But he who has sinned after this, on his repentance, though he obtain pardon, 
ought to fear, as one no longer washed to the forgiveness of sins. For not only must the idols which he 
formerly held as gods, but the works also of his former life, be abandoned by him who has been “born 
again, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh,” but in the Spirit; which consists in repenting by not giving 
way to the same fault. For frequent repentance and readiness to change easily from want of training, is 
the practice of sin again. The frequent asking of forgiveness, then, for those things in which we often 
transgress, is the semblance of repentance, not repentance itself. “But the righteousness of the blameless 
cuts straight paths,” says the Scripture. And again, “The righteousness of the innocent will make his way 
right.” Nay, “as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” David writes, “They 
who sow,” then, “in tears, shall reap in joy;” those, namely, who confess in penitence. “For blessed are all 
those that fear the Lord.” You see the corresponding blessing in the Gospel. “Fear not,” it is said, “when a 
man is enriched, and when the glory of his house is increased: because when he dieth he shall leave all, 
and his glory shall not descend after him.” “But I in Thy I mercy will enter into Thy house. I will worship 
toward Thy holy temple, in Thy fear: Lord, lead me in Thy righteousness.” Appetite is then the movement 
of the mind to or from something. Passion is an excessive appetite exceeding the measures of reason, or 
appetite unbridled and disobedient to the word. Passions, then, are a perturbation of the soul contrary to 
nature, in disobedience to reason. But revolt and distraction and disobedience are in our own power, as 
obedience is in our power. Wherefore voluntary actions are judged. But should one examine each one of 
the passions, he will find them irrational impulses. 


CHAPTER XIV 
HOW A THING MAY BE INVOLUNTARY 


What is involuntary is not matter for judgment. But this is twofold,—what is done in ignorance, and what 
is done through necessity. For how will you judge concerning those who are said to sin in involuntary 
modes? For either one knew not himself, as Cleomenes and Athamas, who were mad; or the thing which 
he does, as AEschylus, who divulged the mysteries on the stage, who, being tried in the Areopagus, was 
absolved on his showing that he had not been initiated. Or one knows not what is done, as he who has let 
off his antagonist, and slain his domestic instead of his enemy; or that by which it is done, as he who, in 
exercising with spears having buttons on them, has killed some one in consequence of the spear throwing 
off the button; or knows not the manner how, as he who has killed his antagonist in the stadium, for it was 
not for his death but for victory that he contended; or knows not the reason why it is done, as the 
physician gave a salutary antidote and killed, for it was not for this purpose that he gave it, but to save. 
The law at that time punished him who had killed involuntarily, as e.g., him who was subject involuntarily 
to gonorrhoea, but not equally with him who did so voluntarily. Although he also shall be punished as fora 
voluntary action, if one transfer the affection to the truth. For, in reality, he that cannot contain the 
generative word is to be punished; for this is an irrational passion of the soul approaching garrulity. “The 
faithful man chooses to conceal things in his spirit.” Things, then, that depend on choice are subjects for 
judgment. “For the Lord searcheth the hearts and reins.” “And he that looketh so as to lust” is judged. 
Wherefore it is said, “Thou shalt not lust.” And “this people honoureth Me with their lips,” it is said, “but 
their heart is far from Me.” For God has respect to the very thought, since Lot’s wife, who had merely 
voluntarily turned towards worldly wickedness, He left a senseless mass, rendering her a pillar of salt, 
and fixed her so that she advanced no further, not as a stupid and useless image, but to season and salt 
him who has the power of spiritual perception. 


CHAPTER XV 


ON THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF VOLUNTARY ACTIONS, AND THE SINS THENCE PROCEEDING 


What is voluntary is either what is by desire, or what is by choice, or what is of intention. Closely allied to 
each other are these things—sin, mistake, crime. It is sin, for example, to live luxuriously and licentiously; 
a misfortune, to wound one’s friend in ignorance, taking him for an enemy; and crime, to violate graves or 
commit sacrilege. Sinning arises from being unable to determine what ought to be done, or being unable 
to do it; as doubtless one falls into a ditch either through not knowing, or through inability to leap across 


through feebleness of body. But application to the training of ourselves, and subjection to the 
commandments, is in our own power; with which if we will have nothing to do, by abandoning ourselves 
wholly to lust, we shall sin, nay rather, wrong our own soul. For the noted Laius says in the tragedy:— 


“None of these things of which you admonish me have escaped me; 

But notwithstanding that Iam in my senses, Nature compels me;” 

i.e., his abandoning himself to passion. Medea, too, herself cries on the stage:— 
“And I am aware what evils I am to perpetrate, 

But passion is stronger than my resolutions.” 

Further, not even Ajax is silent; but, when about to kill himself, cries:— 

“No pain gnaws the soul of a free man like dishonour. 

Thus do I suffer; and the deep stain of calamity 

Ever stirs me from the depths, agitated 

By the bitter stings of rage.” 


Anger made these the subjects of tragedy, and lust made ten thousand others—Phaedra, Anthia, Eriphyle, 


“Who took the precious gold for her dear husband.” 
For another play represents Thrasonides of the comic drama as saying:— 
“A worthless wench made me her slave.” 


Mistake is a sin contrary to calculation; and voluntary sin is crime (adikia); and crime is voluntary 
wickedness. Sin, then, is on my part voluntary. Wherefore says the apostle, “Sin shall not have dominion 
over you; for ye are not under the law, but under grace.” Addressing those who have believed, he says, 
“For by His stripes we were healed.” Mistake is the involuntary action of another towards me, while a 
crime (adikia) alone is voluntary, whether my act or another’s. These differences of sins are alluded to by 
the Psalmist, when he calls those blessed whose iniquities (anomias) God hath blotted out, and whose sins 
(hamartias) He hath covered. Others He does not impute, and the rest He forgives. For it is written, 
“Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, whose sins are covered. Blessed is the man to whom the 
Lord will not impute sin, and in whose mouth there is no fraud.” This blessedness came on those who had 
been chosen by God through Jesus Christ our Lord. For “love hides the multitude of sins.” And they are 
blotted out by Him “who desireth the repentance rather than the death of a sinner.” And those are not 
reckoned that are not the effect of choice; “for he who has lusted has already committed adultery,” it is 
said. And the illuminating Word forgives sins: “And in that time, saith the Lord, they shall seek for the 
iniquity of Israel, and it shall not exist; and the sins of Judah, and they shall not be found.” “For who is like 
Me? and who shall stand before My face? You see the one God declared good, rendering according to 
desert, and forgiving sins. John, too, manifestly teaches the differences of sins, in his larger Epistle, in 
these words: “If any man see his brother sin a sin that is not unto death, he shall ask, and he shall give 
him life: for these that sin not unto death,” he says. For “there is a sin unto death: I do not say that one is 
to pray for it. All unrighteousness is sin; and there is a sin not unto death.” 


David, too, and Moses before David, show the knowledge of the three precepts in the following words: 
“Blessed is the man who walks not in the counsel of the ungodly;” as the fishes go down to the depths in 
darkness; for those which have not scales, which Moses prohibits touching, feed at the bottom of the sea. 
“Nor standeth in the way of sinners,” as those who, while appearing to fear the Lord, commit sin, like the 
sow, for when hungry it cries, and when full knows not its owner. “Nor sitteth in the chair of pestilences,” 
as birds ready for prey. And Moses enjoined not to eat the sow, nor the eagle, nor the hawk, nor the raven, 
nor any fish without scales. So far Barnabas. And I heard one skilled in such matters say that “the counsel 
of the ungodly” was the heathen, and “the way of sinners” the Jewish persuasion, and explain “the chair of 
pestilence” of heresies. And another said, with more propriety, that the first blessing was assigned to 
those who had not followed wicked sentiments which revolt from God; the second to those who do not 
remain in the wide and broad road, whether they be those who have been brought up in the law, or 
Gentiles who have repented. And “the chair of pestilences” will be the theatres and tribunals, or rather 
the compliance with wicked and deadly powers, and complicity with their deeds. “But his delight is in the 
law of the Lord.” Peter in his Preaching called the Lord, Law and Logos. The legislator seems to teach 
differently the interpretation of the three forms of sin—understanding by the mute fishes sins of word, for 
there are times in which silence is better than speech, for silence has a safe recompense; sins of deed, by 
the rapacious and carnivorous birds. The sow delights in dirt and dung; and we ought not to have “a 
conscience” that is “defiled.” 


Justly, therefore, the prophet says, “The ungodly are not so: but as the chaff which the wind driveth away 
from the face of the earth. Wherefore the ungodly shall not stand in the judgment” (being already 
condemned, for “he that believeth not is condemned already” ), “nor sinners in the counsel of the 
righteous,” inasmuch as they are already condemned, so as not to be united to those that have lived 
without stumbling. “For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous; and the way of the ungodly shall 
perish.” 


Again, the Lord clearly shows sins and transgressions to be in our own power, by prescribing modes of 
cure corresponding to the maladies; showing His wish that we should be corrected by the shepherds, in 
Ezekiel; blaming, I am of opinion, some of them for not keeping the commandments. “That which was 
enfeebled ye have not strengthened,” and so forth, down to, “and there was none to search out or turn 
away.” 


For “great is the joy before the Father when one sinner is saved,” saith the Lord. So Abraham was much 
to be praised, because “he walked as the Lord spake to him.” Drawing from this instance, one of the wise 
men among the Greeks uttered the maxim, “Follow God.” “The godly,” says Esaias, “framed wise 
counsels.” Now counsel is seeking for the right way of acting in present circumstances, and good counsel 
is wisdom in our counsels. And what? Does not God, after the pardon bestowed on Cain, suitably not long 
after introduce Enoch, who had repented? showing that it is the nature of repentance to produce pardon; 
but pardon does not consist in remission, but in remedy. An instance of the same is the making of the calf 
by the people before Aaron. Thence one of the wise men among the Greeks uttered the maxim, “Pardon is 
better than punishment;” as also, “Become surety, and mischief is at hand,” is derived from the utterance 
of Solomon which says, “My son, if thou become surety for thy friend, thou wilt give thine hand to thy 
enemy; for a man’s own lips are a strong snare to him, and he is taken in the words of his own mouth.” 
And the saying, “Know thyself,” has been taken rather more mystically from this, “Thou hast seen thy 
brother, thou hast seen thy God.” Thus also, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbour as thyself;” for it is said, “On these commandments the law and the prophets hang and are 
suspended.” With these also agree the following: “These things have I spoken to you, that My joy might be 
fulfilled: and this is My commandment, That ye love one another, as I have loved you.” “For the Lord is 
merciful and pitiful; and gracious is the Lord to all.” “Know thyself” is more clearly and often expressed 
by Moses, when he enjoins, “Take heed to thyself.” “By alms then, and acts of faith, sins are purged.” “And 
by the fear of the Lord each one departs from evil.” “And the fear of the Lord is instruction and wisdom.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


HOW WE ARE TO EXPLAIN THE PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE WHICH ASCRIBE TO GOD HUMAN AFFECTIONS 


Here again arise the cavillers, who say that joy and pain are passions of the soul: for they define joy as a 
rational elevation and exultation, as rejoicing on account of what is good; and pity as pain for one who 
suffers undeservedly; and that such affections are moods and passions of the soul. But we, as would 
appear, do not cease in such matters to understand the Scriptures carnally; and starting from our own 
affections, interpret the will of the impassible Deity similarly to our perturbations; and as we are capable 
of hearing; so, supposing the same to be the case with the Omnipotent, err impiously. For the Divine Being 
cannot be declared as it exists: but as we who are fettered in the flesh were able to listen, so the prophets 
spake to us; the Lord savingly accommodating Himself to the weakness of men. Since, then, it is the will 
of God that he, who is obedient to the commands and repents of his sins should be saved, and we rejoice 
on account of our salvation, the Lord, speaking by the prophets, appropriated our joy to Himself; as 
speaking lovingly in the Gospel He says, “I was hungry, and ye gave Me to eat: I was thirsty, and ye gave 
Me to drink. For inasmuch as ye did it to one of the least of these, ye did it to Me.” As, then, He is 
nourished, though not personally, by the nourishing of one whom He wishes nourished; so He rejoices, 
without suffering change, by reason of him who has repented being in joy, as He wished. And since God 
pities richly, being good, and giving commands by the law and the prophets, and more nearly still by the 
appearance of his Son, saving and pitying, as was said, those who have found mercy; and properly the 
greater pities the less; and a man cannot be greater than man, being by nature man; but God in 
everything is greater than man; if, then, the greater pities the less, it is God alone that will pity us. For a 
man is made to communicate by righteousness, and bestows what he received from God, in consequence 
of his natural benevolence and relation, and the commands which he obeys. But God has no natural 
relation to us, as the authors of the heresies will have it; neither on the supposition of His having made us 
of nothing, nor on that of having formed us from matter; since the former did not exist at all, and the 
latter is totally distinct from God unless we shall dare to say that we are a part of Him, and of the same 
essence as God. And I know not how one, who knows God, can bear to hear this when he looks to our life, 
and sees in what evils we are involved. For thus it would turn out, which it were impiety to utter, that God 
sinned in [certain] portions, if the portions are parts of the whole and complementary of the whole; and if 
not complementary, neither can they be parts. But God being by nature rich in pity, in consequence of His 
own goodness, cares for us, though neither portions of Himself, nor by nature His children. And this is the 
greatest proof of the goodness of God: that such being our relation to Him, and being by nature wholly 
estranged, He nevertheless cares for us. For the affection in animals to their progeny is natural, and the 
friendship of kindred minds is the result of intimacy. But the mercy of God is rich toward us, who are in no 
respect related to Him; I say either in our essence or nature, or in the peculiar energy of our essence, but 


only in our being the work of His will. And him who willingly, with discipline and teaching, accepts the 
knowledge of the truth, He calls to adoption, which is the greatest advancement of all. “Transgressions 
catch a man; and in the cords of his own sins each one is bound.” And God is without blame. And in 
reality, “blessed is the man who feareth alway through piety.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
ON THE VARIOUS KINDS OF KNOWLEDGE 


As, then, Knowledge (episteme) is an intellectual state, from which results the act of knowing, and 
becomes apprehension irrefragable by reason; so also ignorance is a receding impression, which can be 
dislodged by reason. And that which is overthrown as well as that which is elaborated by reason, is in our 
power. Akin to Knowledge is experience, cognition (eidesis), Comprehension (sunesis), perception, and 
Science. Cognition (eidesis) is the knowledge of universals by species; and Experience is comprehensive 
knowledge, which investigates the nature of each thing. Perception (noesis) is the knowledge of 
intellectual objects; and Comprehension (sunesis) is the knowledge of what is compared, or a comparison 
that cannot be annulled, or the faculty of comparing the objects with which Judgment and Knowledge are 
occupied, both of one and each and all that goes to make up one reason. And Science (gnosis) is the 
knowledge of the thing in itself, or the knowledge which harmonizes with what takes place. Truth is the 
knowledge of the true; and the mental habit of truth is the knowledge of the things which are true. Now 
knowledge is constituted by the reason, and cannot be overthrown by another reason. What we do not, we 
do not either from not being able, or not being willing—or both. Accordingly we don’t fly, since we neither 
can nor wish; we do not swim at present, for example, since we can indeed, but do not choose; and we are 
not as the Lord, since we wish, but cannot be: “for no disciple is above his master, and it is sufficient if we 
be as the master:” not in essence (for it is impossible for that, which is by adoption, to be equal in 
substance to that, which is by nature); but [we are as Him] only in our having been made immortal, and 
our being conversant with the contemplation of realities, and beholding the Father through what belongs 
to Him. 


Therefore volition takes the precedence of all; for the intellectual powers are ministers of the Will. “Will,” 
it is said, “and thou shalt be able.” And in the Gnostic, Will, Judgment, and Exertion are identical. For if 
the determinations are the same, the opinions and judgments will be the same too; so that both his words, 
and life, and conduct, are conformable to rule. “And a right heart seeketh knowledge, and heareth it.” 
“God taught me wisdom, and I knew the knowledge of the holy.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE MOSAIC LAW THE FOUNTAIN OF ALL ETHICS, AND THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THE GREEKS DREW THEIRS 


It is then clear also that all the other virtues, delineated in Moses, supplied the Greeks with the rudiments 
of the whole department of morals. I mean valour, and temperance, and wisdom, and justice, and 
endurance, and patience, and decorum, and self-restraint; and in addition to these, piety. 


But it is clear to every one that piety, which teaches to worship and honour, is the highest and oldest 
cause; and the law itself exhibits justice, and teaches wisdom, by abstinence from sensible images, and by 
inviting to the Maker and Father of the universe. And from this sentiment, as from a fountain, all 
intelligence increases. “For the sacrifices of the wicked are abomination to the Lord; but the prayers of 
the upright are acceptable before Him,” since “righteousness is more acceptable before God than 
sacrifice.” Such also as the following we find in Isaiah: “To what purpose to me is the multitude of your 
sacrifices? saith the Lord;” and the whole section. “Break every bond of wickedness; for this is the 
sacrifice that is acceptable to the Lord, a contrite heart that seeks its Maker.” “Deceitful balances are 
abomination before God; but a just balance is acceptable to Him.” Thence Pythagoras exhorts “not to step 
over the balance;” and the profession of heresies is called deceitful righteousness; and “the tongue of the 
unjust shall be destroyed, but the mouth of the righteous droppeth wisdom.” “For they call the wise and 
prudent worthless.” But it were tedious to adduce testimonies respecting these virtues, since the whole 
Scripture celebrates them. Since, then, they define manliness to be knowledge of things formidable, and 
not formidable, and what is intermediate; and temperance to be a state of mind which by choosing and 
avoiding preserves the judgments of wisdom; and conjoined with manliness is patience, which is called 
endurance, the knowledge of what is bearable and what is unbearable; and magnanimity is the knowledge 
which rises superior to circumstances. With temperance also is conjoined caution, which is avoidance in 
accordance with reason. And observance of the commandments, which is the innoxious keeping of them, 
is the attainment of a secure life. And there is no endurance without manliness, nor the exercise of self- 
restraint without temperance. And these virtues follow one another; and with whom are the sequences of 
the virtues, with him is also salvation, which is the keeping of the state of well-being. Rightly, therefore, in 
treating of these virtues, we shall inquire into them all; for he that has one virtue gnostically, by reason of 
their accompanying each other, has them all. Self-restraint is that quality which does not overstep what 
appears in accordance with right reason. He exercises self-restraint, who curbs the impulses that are 
contrary to right reason, or curbs himself so as not to indulge in desires contrary to right reason. 
Temperance, too, is not without manliness; since from the commandments spring both wisdom, which 


follows God who enjoins, and that which imitates the divine character, namely righteousness; in virtue of 
which, in the exercise of self-restraint, we address ourselves in purity to piety and the course of conduct 
thence resulting, in conformity with God; being assimilated to the Lord as far as is possible for us beings 
mortal in nature. And this is being just and holy with wisdom; for the Divinity needs nothing and suffers 
nothing; whence it is not, strictly speaking, capable of self-restraint, for it is never subjected to 
perturbation, over which to exercise control; while our nature, being capable of perturbation, needs self- 
constraint, by which disciplining itself to the need of little, it endeavours to approximate in character to 
the divine nature. For the good man, standing as the boundary between an immortal and a mortal nature, 
has few needs; having wants in consequence of his body, and his birth itself, but taught by rational self- 
control to want few things. 


What reason is there in the law’s prohibiting a man from “wearing woman’s clothing “? Is it not that it 
would have us to be manly, and not to be effeminate neither in person and actions, nor in thought and 
word? For it would have the man, that devotes himself to the truth, to be masculine both in acts of 
endurance and patience, in life, conduct, word, and discipline by night and by day; even if the necessity 
were to occur, of witnessing by the shedding of his blood. Again, it is said, “If any one who has newly built 
a house, and has not previously inhabited it; or cultivated a newly-planted vine, and not yet partaken of 
the fruit; or betrothed a virgin, and not yet married her;”—such the humane law orders to be relieved 
from military service: from military reasons in the first place, lest, bent on their desires, they turn out 
sluggish in war; for it is those who are untrammelled by passion that boldly encounter perils; and from 
motives of humanity, since, in view of the uncertainties of war, the law reckoned it not right that one 
should not enjoy his own labours, and another should without bestowing pains, receive what belonged to 
those who had laboured. The law seems also to point out manliness of soul, by enacting that he who had 
planted should reap the fruit, and he that built should inhabit, and he that had betrothed should marry: 
for it is not vain hopes which it provides for those who labour; according to the gnostic word: “For the 
hope of a good man dead or living does not perish,” says Wisdom; “I love them that love me; and they who 
seek me shall find peace,” and so forth. What then? Did not the women of the Midianites, by their beauty, 
seduce from wisdom into impiety, through licentiousness, the Hebrews when making war against them? 
For, having seduced them from a grave mode of life, and by their beauty ensnared them in wanton 
delights, they made them insane upon idol sacrifices and strange women; and overcome by women and by 
pleasure at once, they revolted from God, and revolted from the law. And the whole people was within a 
little of falling under the power of the enemy through female stratagem, until, when they were in peril, 
fear by its admonitions pulled them back. Then the survivors, valiantly undertaking the struggle for piety, 
got the upper hand of their foes. “The beginning, then, of wisdom is piety, and the knowledge of holy 
things is understanding; and to know the law is the characteristic of a good understanding.” Those, then, 
who suppose the law to be productive of agitating fear, are neither good at understanding the law, nor 
have they in reality comprehended it; for “the fear of the Lord causes life, but he who errs shall be 
afflicted with pangs which knowledge views not.” Accordingly, Barnabas says mystically, “May God who 
rules the universe vouchsafe also to you wisdom, and understanding, and science, and knowledge of His 
statutes, and patience. Be therefore God-taught, seeking what the Lord seeks from you, that He may find 
you in the day of judgment lying in wait for these things.” “Children of love and peace,” he called them 
gnostically. 


Respecting imparting and communicating, though much might be said, let it suffice to remark that the law 
prohibits a brother from taking usury: designating as a brother not only him who is born of the same 
parents, but also one of the same race and sentiments, and a participator in the same word; deeming it 
right not to take usury for money, but with open hands and heart to bestow on those who need. For God, 
the author and the dispenser of such grace, takes as suitable usury the most precious things to be found 
among men—mildness, gentleness, magnanimity, reputation, renown. Do you not regard this command as 
marked by philanthropy? As also the following, “To pay the wages of the poor daily,” teaches to discharge 
without delay the wages due for service; for, as I think, the alacrity of the poor with reference to the 
future is paralyzed when he has suffered want. Further, it is said, “Let not the creditor enter the debtor’s 
house to take the pledge with violence.” But let the former ask it to be brought out, and let not the latter, 
if he have it, hesitate. And in the harvest the owners are prohibited from appropriating what falls from the 
handfuls; as also in reaping [the law] enjoins a part to be left unreaped; signally thereby training those 
who possess to sharing and to large-heartedness, by foregoing of their own to those who are in want, and 
thus providing means of subsistence for the poor. You see how the law proclaims at once the 
righteousness and goodness of God, who dispenses food to all ungrudgingly. And in the vintage it 
prohibited the grape-gatherers from going back again on what had been left, and from gathering the 
fallen grapes; and the same injunctions are given to the olive-gatherers. Besides, the tithes of the fruits 
and of the flocks taught both piety towards the Deity, and not covetously to grasp everything, but to 
communicate gifts of kindness to one’s neighbours. For it was from these, I reckon, and from the first- 
fruits that the priests were maintained. We now therefore understand that we are instructed in piety, and 
in liberality, and in justice, and in humanity by the law. For does it not command the land to be left fallow 
in the seventh year, and bids the poor fearlessly use the fruits that grow by divine agency, nature 
cultivating the ground for behoof of all and sundry? How, then, can it be maintained that the law is not 
humane, and the teacher of righteousness? Again, in the fiftieth year, it ordered the same things to be 
performed as in the seventh; besides restoring to each one his own land, if from any circumstance he had 
parted with it in the meantime; setting bounds to the desires of those who covet possession, by measuring 


the period of enjoyment, and choosing that those who have paid the penalty of protracted penury should 
not suffer a life-long punishment. “But alms and acts of faith are royal guards, and blessing is on the head 
of him who bestows; and he who pities the poor shall be blessed.” For he shows love to one like himself, 
because of his love to the Creator of the human race. The above-mentioned particulars have other 
explanations more natural, both respecting rest and the recovery of the inheritance; but they are not 
discussed at present. 


Now love is conceived in many ways, in the form of meekness, of mildness, of patience, of liberality, of 
freedom from envy, of absence of hatred, of forgetfulness of injuries. In all it is incapable of being divided 
or distinguished: its nature is to communicate. Again, it is said, “If you see the beast of your relatives, or 
friends, or, in general, of anybody you know, wandering in the wilderness, take it back and restore it; and 
if the owner be far away, keep it among your own till he return, and restore it.” It teaches a natural 
communication, that what is found is to be regarded as a deposit, and that we are not to bear malice to an 
enemy. “The command of the Lord being a fountain of life” truly, “causeth to turn away from the snare of 
death.” And what? Does it not command us “to love strangers not only as friends and relatives, but as 
ourselves, both in body and soul?” Nay more, it honoured the nations, and bears no grudge against those 
who have done ill. Accordingly it is expressly said, “Thou shalt not abhor an Egyptian, for thou wast a 
sojourner in Egypt;” designating by the term Egyptian either one of that race, or any one in the world. 
And enemies, although drawn up before the walls attempting to take the city, are not to be regarded as 
enemies till they are by the voice of the herald summoned to peace. 


Further, it forbids intercourse with a female captive so as to dishonour her. “But allow her,” it says, “thirty 
days to mourn according to her wish, and changing her clothes, associate with her as your lawful wife.” 
For it regards it not right that this should take place either in wantonness or for hire like harlots, but only 
for the birth of children. Do you see humanity combined with continence? The master who has fallen in 
love with his captive maid it does not allow to gratify his pleasure, but puts a check on his lust by 
specifying an interval of time; and further, it cuts off the captive’s hair, in order to shame disgraceful love: 
for if it is reason that induces him to marry, he will cleave to her even after she has become disfigured. 
Then if one, after his lust, does not care to consort any longer with the captive, it ordains that it shall not 
be lawful to sell her, or to have her any longer as a servant, but desires her to be freed and released from 
service, lest on the introduction of another wife she bear any of the intolerable miseries caused through 
jealousy. 


What more? The Lord enjoins to ease and raise up the beasts of enemies when labouring beneath their 
burdens; remotely teaching us not to indulge in joy at our neighbour’s ills, or exult over our enemies; in 
order to teach those who are trained in these things to pray for their enemies. For He does not allow us 
either to grieve at our neighbour’s good, or to reap joy at our neighbour’s ill. And if you find any enemy’s 
beast straying, you are to pass over the incentives of difference, and take it back and restore it. For 
oblivion of injuries is followed by goodness, and the latter by dissolution of enmity. From this we are fitted 
for agreement, and this conducts to felicity. And should you suppose one habitually hostile, and discover 
him to be unreasonably mistaken either through lust or anger, turn him to goodness. Does the law then 
which conducts to Christ appear humane and mild? And does not the same God, good, while characterized 
by righteousness from the beginning to the end, employ each kind suitably in order to salvation? “Be 
merciful,” says the Lord, “that you may receive mercy; forgive, that you may be forgiven. As ye do, so 
shall it be done to you; as ye give, so shall it be given to you; as ye judge, so shall ye be judged; as ye show 
kindness, so shall kindness be shown to you: with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again.” Furthermore, [the law] prohibits those, who are in servitude for their subsistence, to be branded 
with disgrace; and to those, who have been reduced to slavery through money borrowed, it gives a 
complete release in the seventh year. Further, it prohibits suppliants from being given up to punishment. 
True above all, then, is that oracle. “As gold and silver are tried in the furnace, so the Lord chooseth men’s 
hearts. The merciful man is long-suffering; and in every one who shows solicitude there is wisdom. For on 
a wise man solicitude will fall; and exercising thought, he will seek life; and he who seeketh God shall find 
knowledge with righteousness. And they who have sought Him rightly have found peace.” And Pythagoras 
seems to me, to have derived his mildness towards irrational creatures from the law. For instance, he 
interdicted the immediate use of the young in the flocks of sheep, and goats, and herds of cattle, on the 
instant of their birth; not even on the pretext of sacrifice allowing it, both on account of the young ones 
and of the mothers; training man to gentleness by what is beneath him, by means of the irrational 
creatures. “Resign accordingly,” he says, “the young one to its dam for even the first seven days.” For if 
nothing takes place without a cause, and milk comes in a shower to animals in parturition for the 
sustenance of the progeny, he that tears that, which has been brought forth, away from the supply of the 
milk, dishonours nature. Let the Greeks, then, feel ashamed, and whoever else inveighs against the law; 
since it shows mildness in the case of the irrational creatures, while they expose the offspring of men; 
though long ago and prophetically, the law, in the above-mentioned commandment, threw a check in the 
way of their cruelty. For if it prohibits the progeny of the irrational creatures to be separated from the 
dam before sucking, much more in the case of men does it provide beforehand a cure for cruelty and 
savageness of disposition; so that even if they despise nature, they may not despise teaching. For they are 
permitted to satiate themselves with kids and lambs, and perhaps there might be some excuse for 
separating the progeny from its dam. But what cause is there for the exposure of a child? For the man 
who did not desire to beget children had no right to marry at first; certainly not to have become, through 


licentious indulgence, the murderer of his children. Again, the humane law forbids slaying the offspring 
and the dam together on the same day. Thence also the Romans, in the case of a pregnant woman being 
condemned to death, do not allow her to undergo punishment till she is delivered. The law too, expressly 
prohibits the slaying of such animals as are pregnant till they have brought forth, remotely restraining the 
proneness of man to do wrong to man. Thus also it has extended its clemency to the irrational creatures; 
that from the exercise of humanity in the case of creatures of different species, we might practice among 
those of the same species a large abundance of it. Those, too, that kick the bellies of certain animals 
before parturition, in order to feast on flesh mixed with milk, make the womb created for the birth of the 
foetus its grave, though the law expressly commands, “But neither shalt thou seethe a lamb in its 
mother’s milk.” For the nourishment of the living animal, it is meant, may not become sauce for that 
which has been deprived of life; and that, which is the cause of life, may not co-operate in the 
consumption of the body. And the same law commands “not to muzzle the ox which treadeth out the corn: 
for the labourer must be reckoned worthy of his food.” 


And it prohibits an ox and ass to be yoked in the plough together; pointing perhaps to the want of 
agreement in the case of the animals; and at the same time teaching not to wrong any one belonging to 
another race, and bring him under the yoke, when there is no other cause to allege than difference of 
race, which is no cause at all, being neither wickedness nor the effect of wickedness. To me the allegory 
also seems to signify that the husbandry of the Word is not to be assigned equally to the clean and the 
unclean, the believer and the unbeliever; for the ox is clean, but the ass has been reckoned among the 
unclean animals. But the benignant Word, abounding in humanity, teaches that neither is it right to cut 
down cultivated trees, or to cut down the grain before the harvest, for mischiefs sake; nor that cultivated 
fruit is to be destroyed at all—either the fruit of the soil or that of the soul: for it does not permit the 
enemy’s country to be laid waste. 


Further, husbandmen derived advantage from the law in such things. For it orders newly planted trees to 
be nourished three years in succession, and the superfluous growths to be cut off, to prevent them being 
loaded and pressed down; and to prevent their strength being exhausted from want, by the nutriment 
being frittered away, enjoins tilling and digging round them, so that [the tree] may not, by sending out 
suckers, hinder its growth. And it does not allow imperfect fruit to be plucked from immature trees, but 
after three years, in the fourth year; dedicating the first-fruits to God after the tree has attained maturity. 


This type of husbandry may serve as a mode of instruction, teaching that we must cut the growths of sins, 
and the useless weeds of the mind that spring up round the vital fruit, till the shoot of faith is perfected 
and becomes strong. For in the fourth year, since there is need of time to him that is being solidly 
catechized, the four virtues are consecrated to God, the third alone being already joined to the fourth, the 
person of the Lord. And a sacrifice of praise is above holocausts: “for He,” it is said, “giveth strength to 
get power.” And if your affairs are in the sunshine of prosperity, get and keep strength, and acquire power 
in knowledge. For by these instances it is shown that both good things and gifts are supplied by God; and 
that we, becoming ministers of the divine grace, ought to sow the benefits of God, and make those who 
approach us noble and good; so that, as far as possible, the temperate man may make others continent, he 
that is manly may make them noble, he that is wise may make them intelligent, and the just may make 
them just. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE TRUE GNOSTIC IS AN IMITATOR OF GOD, ESPECIALLY IN BENEFICENCE 


He is the Gnostic, who is after the image and likeness of God, who imitates God as far as possible, 
deficient in none of the things which contribute to the likeness as far as compatible, practising self- 
restraint and endurance, living righteously, reigning over the passions, bestowing of what he has as far as 
possible, and doing good both by word and deed. “He is the greatest,” it is said, “in the kingdom who shall 
do and teach;” imitating God in conferring like benefits. For God’s gifts are for the common good. 
“Whoever shall attempt to do aught with presumption, provokes God,” it is said. For haughtiness is a vice 
of the soul, of which, as of other sins, He commands us to repent; by adjusting our lives from their state of 
derangement to the change for the better in these three things—mouth, heart, hands. These are signs— 
the hands of action, the heart of volition, the mouth of speech. Beautifully, therefore, has this oracle been 
spoken with respect to penitents: “Thou hast chosen God this day to be thy God; and God hath chosen 
thee this day to be His people.” For him who hastes to serve the self-existent One, being a suppliant, God 
adopts to Himself; and though he be only one in number, he is honoured equally with the people. For 
being a part of the people, he becomes complementary of it, being restored from what he was; and the 
whole is named from a part. 


But nobility is itself exhibited in choosing and practising what is best. For what benefit to Adam was such 
a nobility as he had? No mortal was his father; for he himself was father of men that are born. What is 
base he readily chose, following his wife, and neglected what is true and good; on which account he 
exchanged his immortal life for a mortal life, but not for ever. And Noah, whose origin was not the same as 
Adam's, was saved by divine care. For he took and consecrated himself to God. And Abraham, who had 
children by three wives, not for the indulgence of pleasure, but in the hope, as I think, of multiplying the 


race at the first, was succeeded by one alone, who was heir of his father’s blessings, while the rest were 
separated from the family; and of the twins who sprang from him, the younger having won his father’s 
favour and received his prayers, became heir, and the elder served him. For it is the greatest boon to a 
bad man not to be master of himself. 


And this arrangement was prophetical and typical. And that all things belong to the wise, Scripture clearly 
indicates when it is said, “Because God hath had mercy on me, I have all things.” For it teaches that we 
are to desire one thing, by which are all things, and what is promised is assigned to the worthy. 
Accordingly, the good man who has become heir of the kingdom, it registers also as fellow-citizen, through 
divine wisdom, with the righteous of the olden time, who under the law and before the law lived according 
to law, whose deeds have become laws to us; and again, teaching that the wise man is king, introduces 
people of a different race, saying to him, “Thou art a king before God among us;” those who were 
governed obeying the good man of their own accord, from admiration of his virtue. 


Now Plato the philosopher, defining the end of happiness, says that it is likeness to God as far as possible; 
whether concurring with the precept of the law (for great natures that are free of passions somehow hit 
the mark respecting the truth, as the Pythagorean Philo says in relating the history of Moses), or whether 
instructed by certain oracles of the time, thirsting as he always was for instruction. For the law says, 
“Walk after the Lord your God, and keep my commandments.” For the law calls assimilation following; and 
such a following to the utmost of its power assimilates. “Be,” says the Lord, “merciful and pitiful, as your 
heavenly Father is pitiful.” Thence also the Stoics have laid down the doctrine, that living agreeably to 
nature is the end, fitly altering the name of God into nature; since also nature extends to plants, to seeds, 
to trees, and to stones. It is therefore plainly said, “Bad men do not understand the law; but they who love 
the law fortify themselves with a wall.” “For the wisdom of the clever knows its ways; but the folly of the 
foolish is in error.” “For on whom will I look, but on him who is mild and gentle, and trembleth at my 
words?” says the prophecy. 


We are taught that there are three kinds of friendship: and that of these the first and the best is that 
which results from virtue, for the love that is founded on reason is firm; that the second and intermediate 
is by way of recompense, and is social, liberal, and useful for life; for the friendship which is the result of 
favour is mutual. And the third and last we assert to be that which is founded on intimacy; others, again, 
that it is that variable and changeable form which rests on pleasure. And Hippodamus the Pythagorean 
seems to me to describe friendships most admirably: “That founded on knowledge of the gods, that 
founded on the gifts of men, and that on the pleasures of animals.” There is the friendship of a 
philosopher,—that of a man and that of an animal. For the image of God is really the man who does good, 
in which also he gets good: as the pilot at once saves, and is saved. Wherefore, when one obtains his 
request, he does not say to the giver, Thou hast given well, but, Thou hast received well. So he receives 
who gives, and he gives who receives. “But the righteous pity and show mercy.” “But the mild shall be 
inhabitants of the earth, and the innocent shall be left in it. But the transgressors shall be extirpated from 
it.” And Homer seems to me to have said prophetically of the faithful, “Give to thy friend.” And an enemy 
must be aided, that he may not continue an enemy. For by help good feeling is compacted, and enmity 
dissolved. “But if there be present readiness of mind, according to what a man hath it is acceptable, and 
not according to what he hath not: for it is not that there be ease to others, but tribulation to you, but of 
equality at the present time,” and so forth. “He hath dispersed, he hath given to the poor; his 
righteousness endureth for ever,” the Scripture says. For conformity with the image and likeness is not 
meant of the body (for it were wrong for what is mortal to be made like what is immortal), but in mind and 
reason, on which fitly the Lord impresses the seal of likeness, both in respect of doing good and of 
exercising rule. For governments are directed not by corporeal qualities, but by judgments of the mind. 
For by the counsels of holy men states are managed well, and the household also. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE TRUE GNOSTIC EXERCISES PATIENCE AND SELF-RESTRAINT 


Endurance also itself forces its way to the divine likeness, reaping as its fruit impassibility through 
patience, if what is related of Ananias be kept in mind; who belonged to a number, of whom Daniel the 
prophet, filled with divine faith, was one. Daniel dwelt at Babylon, as Lot at Sodom, and Abraham, who a 
little after became the friend of God, in the land of Chaldea. The king of the Babylonians let Daniel down 
into a pit full of wild beasts; the King of all, the faithful Lord, took him up unharmed. Such patience will 
the Gnostic, as a Gnostic, possess. He will bless when under trial, like the noble Job; like Jonas, when 
swallowed up by the whale, he will pray, and faith will restore him to prophesy to the Ninevites; and 
though shut up with lions, he will tame the wild beasts; though cast into the fire, he will be besprinkled 
with dew, but not consumed. He will give his testimony by night; he will testify by day; by word, by life, by 
conduct, he will testify. Dwelling with the Lord he will continue his familiar friend, sharing the same 
hearth according to the Spirit; pure in the flesh, pure in heart, sanctified in word. “The world,” it is said, 
‘Is crucified to him, and he to the world.” He, bearing about the cross of the Saviour, will follow the Lord’s 
footsteps, as God, having become holy of holies. 


The divine law, then, while keeping in mind all virtue, trains man especially to self-restraint, laying this as 


the foundation of the virtues; and disciplines us beforehand to the attainment of self-restraint by 
forbidding us to partake of such things as are by nature fat, as the breed of swine, which is full-fleshed. 
For such a use is assigned to epicures. It is accordingly said that one of the philosophers, giving the 
etymology of hus (sow), said that it was thus, as being fit only for slaughter (thusin) and killing; for life 
was given to this animal for no other purpose than that it might swell in flesh. Similarly, repressing our 
desires, it forbade partaking of fishes which have neither fins nor scales; for these surpass other fishes in 
fleshiness and fatness. From this it was, in my opinion, that the mysteries not only prohibited touching 
certain animals, but also withdrew certain parts of those slain in sacrifice, for reasons which are known to 
the initiated. If, then, we are to exercise control over the belly, and what is below the belly, it is clear that 
we have of old heard from the Lord that we are to check lust by the law. 


And this will be completely effected, if we unfeignedly condemn what is the fuel of lust: I mean pleasure. 
Now they say that the idea of it is a gentle and bland excitement, accompanied with some sensation. 
Enthralled by this, Menelaus, they say, after the capture of Troy, having rushed to put Helen to death, as 
having been the cause of such calamities, was nevertheless not able to effect it, being subdued by her 
beauty, which made him think of pleasure. Whence the tragedians, jeering, exclaimed insultingly against 
him:— 


“But thou, when on her breast thou lookedst, thy sword 
Didst cast away, and with a kiss the traitress, 
Ever-beauteous wretch, thou didst embrace.” 

And again:— 

“Was the sword then by beauty blunted?” 


And I agree with Antisthenes when he says, “Could I catch Aphrodite, I would shoot her; for she has 
destroyed many of our beautiful and good women.” And he says that “Love is a vice of nature, and the 
wretches who fall under its power call the disease a deity.” For in these words it is shown that stupid 
people are overcome from ignorance of pleasure, to which we ought to give no admittance, even though it 
be called a god, that is, though it be given by God for the necessity of procreation. And Xenophon, 
expressly calling pleasure a vice, says: “Wretch, what good dost thou know, or what honourable aim hast 
thou? which does not even wait for the appetite for sweet things, eating before being hungry, drinking 
before being thirsty; and that thou mayest eat pleasantly, seeking out fine cooks; and that thou mayest 
drink pleasantly, procuring costly wines; and in summer runnest about seeking snow; and that thou 
mayest sleep pleasantly, not only providest soft beds, but also supports to the couches.” Whence, as Aristo 
said, “against the whole tetrachord of pleasure, pain, fear, and lust, there is need of much exercise and 
struggle.” 


“For it is these, it is these that go through our bowels, 
And throw into disorder men’s hearts.” 


“For the minds of those even who are deemed grave, pleasure makes waxen,” according to Plato; since 
“each pleasure and pain nails to the body the soul” of the man, that does not sever and crucify himself 
from the passions. “He that loses his life,” says the Lord, “shall save it;” either giving it up by exposing it 
to danger for the Lord’s sake, as He did for us, or loosing it from fellowship with its habitual life. For if 
you would loose, and withdraw, and separate (for this is what the cross means) your soul from the delight 
and pleasure that is in this life, you will possess it, found and resting in the looked-for hope. And this 
would be the exercise of death, if we would be content with those desires which are measured according 
to nature alone, which do not pass the limit of those which are in accordance with nature—by going to 
excess, or going against nature—in which the possibility of sinning arises. “We must therefore put on the 
panoply of God, that we may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil; since the weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of strongholds, casting down 
reasonings, and every lofty thing which exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing every 
thought into captivity unto the obedience of Christ,” says the divine apostle. There is need of a man who 
shall use in a praiseworthy and discriminating manner the things from which passions take their rise, as 
riches and poverty, honour and dishonour, health and sickness, life and death, toil and pleasure. For, in 
order that we may treat things, that are different, indifferently, there is need of a great difference in us, as 
having been previously afflicted with much feebleness, and in the distortion of a bad training and nurture 
ignorantly indulged ourselves. The simple word, then, of our philosophy declares the passions to be 
impressions on the soul that is soft and yielding, and, as it were, the signatures of the spiritual powers 
with whom we have to struggle. For it is the business, in my opinion, of the malificent powers to 
endeavour to produce somewhat of their own constitution in everything, so as to overcome and make their 
own those who have renounced them. And it follows, as might be expected, that some are worsted; but in 
the case of those who engage in the contest with more athletic energy, the powers mentioned above, after 
carrying on the conflict in all forms, and advancing even as far as the crown wading in gore, decline the 
battle, and admire the victors. 


For of objects that are moved, some are moved by impulse and appearance, as animals; and some by 
transposition, as inanimate objects. And of things without life, plants, they say, are moved by transposition 
in order to growth, if we will concede to them that plants are without life. To stones, then, belongs a 
permanent state. Plants have a nature; and the irrational animals possess impulse and perception, and 
likewise the two characteristics already specified. But the reasoning faculty, being peculiar to the human 
soul, ought not to be impelled similarly with the irrational animals, but ought to discriminate appearances, 
and not to be carried away by them. The powers, then, of which we have spoken hold out beautiful sights, 
and honours, and adulteries, and pleasures, and such like alluring phantasies before facile spirits; as 
those who drive away cattle hold out branches to them. Then, having beguiled those incapable of 
distinguishing the true from the false pleasure, and the fading and meretricious from the holy beauty, they 
lead them into slavery. And each deceit, by pressing constantly on the spirit, impresses its image on it; 
and the soul unwittingly carries about the image of the passion, which takes its rise from the bait and our 
consent. 


The adherents of Basilides are in the habit of calling the passions appendages: saying that these are in 
essence certain spirits attached to the rational soul, through some original perturbation and confusion; 
and that, again, other bastard and heterogeneous natures of spirits grow on to them, like that of the wolf, 
the ape, the lion, the goat, whose properties showing themselves around the soul, they say, assimilate the 
lusts of the soul to the likeness of the animals. For they imitate the actions of those whose properties they 
bear. And not only are they associated with the impulses and perceptions of the irrational animals, but 
they affect the motions and the beauties of plants, on account of their bearing also the properties of plants 
attached to them. They have also the properties of a particular state, as the hardness of steel. But against 
this dogma we shall argue subsequently, when we treat of the soul. At present this only needs to be 
pointed out, that man, according to Basilides, preserves the appearance of a wooden horse, according to 
the poetic myth, embracing as he does in one body a host of such different spirits. Accordingly, Basilides’ 
son himself, Isidorus, in his book, About the Soul attached to us, while agreeing in the dogma, as if 
condemning himself, writes in these words: “For if I persuade any one that the soul is undivided, and that 
the passions of the wicked are occasioned by the violence of the appendages, the worthless among men 
will have no slight pretence for saying, I was compelled, I was carried away, I did it against my will, I 
acted unwillingly;’ though he himself led the desire of evil things, and did not fight against the assaults of 
the appendages. But we must, by acquiring superiority in the rational part, show ourselves masters of the 
inferior creation in us.” For he too lays down the hypothesis of two souls in us, like the Pythagoreans, at 
whom we shall glance afterwards. 


Valentinus too, in a letter to certain people, writes in these very words respecting the appendages: “There 
is one good, by whose presence is the manifestation, which is by the Son, and by Him alone can the heart 
become pure, by the expulsion of every evil spirit from the heart: for the multitude of spirits dwelling in it 
do not suffer it to be pure; but each of them performs his own deeds, insulting it oft with unseemly lusts. 
And the heart seems to be treated somewhat like a caravanserai. For the latter has holes and ruts made in 
it, and is often filled with dung; men living filthily in it, and taking no care for the place as belonging to 
others. So fares it with the heart as long as there is no thought taken for it, being unclean, and the abode 
of many demons. But when the only good Father visits it, it is sanctified, and gleams with light. And he 
who possesses such a heart is so blessed, that “he shall see God.” 


What, then, let them tell us, is the cause of such a soul not being cared for from the beginning? Either 
that it is not worthy (and somehow a care for it comes to it as from repentance), or it is a saved nature, as 
he would have it; and this, of necessity, from the beginning, being cared for by reason of its affinity, 
afforded no entrance to the impure spirits, unless by being forced and found feeble. For were he to grant 
that on repentance it preferred what was better, he will say this unwillingly, being what the truth we hold 
teaches; namely, that salvation is from a change due to obedience, but not from nature. For as the 
exhalations which arise from the earth, and from marshes, gather into mists and cloudy masses; so the 
vapours of fleshly lusts bring on the soul an evil condition, scattering about the idols of pleasure before 
the soul. Accordingly they spread darkness over the light of intelligence, the spirit attracting the 
exhalations that arise from lust, and thickening the masses of the passions by persistency in pleasures. 
Gold is not taken from the earth in the lump, but is purified by smelting; then, when made pure, it is 
called gold, the earth being purified. For “Ask, and it shall be given you,” it is said to those who are able of 
themselves to choose what is best. And how we say that the powers of the devil, and the unclean spirits, 
sow into the sinner’s soul, requires no more words from me, on adducing as a witness the apostolic 
Barnabas (and he was one of the seventy, and a fellow-worker of Paul), who speaks in these words: 
“Before we believed in God, the dwelling-place of our heart was unstable, truly a temple built with hands. 
For it was full of idolatry, and was a house of demons, through doing what was opposed to God.” 


He says, then, that sinners exercise activities appropriate to demons; but he does not say that the spirits 
themselves dwell in the soul of the unbeliever. Wherefore he also adds, “See that the temple of the Lord 
be gloriously built. Learn, having received remission of sins; and having set our hope on the Name, let us 
become new, created again from the beginning.” For what he says is not that demons are driven out of us, 
but that the sins which like them we commit before believing are remitted. Rightly thus he puts in 
opposition what follows: “Wherefore God truly dwells in our home. He dwells in us. How? The word of His 
faith, the calling of His promise, the wisdom of His statutes, the commandments of His communication, 


[dwell in us].” 


“T know that I have come upon a heresy; and its chief was wont to say that he fought with pleasure by 
pleasure, this worthy Gnostic advancing on pleasure in feigned combat, for he said he was a Gnostic; 
since he said it was no great thing for a man that had not tried pleasure to abstain from it, but for one 
who had mixed in it not to be overcome [was something]; and that therefore by means of it he trained 
himself in it. The wretched man knew not that he was deceiving himself by the artfulness of 
voluptuousness. To this opinion, then, manifestly Aristippus the Cyrenian adhered—that of the sophist who 
boasted of the truth. Accordingly, when reproached for continually cohabiting with the Corinthian 
courtezan, he said, “I possess Lais, and am not possessed by her.” 


Such also are those (who say that they follow Nicolaus, quoting an adage of the man, which they pervert, 
“that the flesh must be abused.” But the worthy man showed that it was necessary to check pleasures and 
lusts, and by such training to waste away the impulses and propensities of the flesh. But they, abandoning 
themselves to pleasure like goats, as if insulting the body, lead a life of self-indulgence; not knowing that 
the body is wasted, being by nature subject to dissolution; while their soul is buried in the mire of vice; 
following as they do the teaching of pleasure itself, not of the apostolic man. For in what do they differ 
from Sardanapalus, whose life is shown in the epigram:— 


“T have what I ate—what I enjoyed wantonly; 
And the pleasures I felt in love. But those 
Many objects of happiness are left, 

For I too am dust, who ruled great Ninus.” 


For the feeling of pleasure is not at all a necessity, but the accompaniment of certain natural needs— 
hunger, thirst, cold, marriage. If, then, it were possible to drink without it, or take food, or beget children, 
no other need of it could be shown. For pleasure is neither a function, nor a state, nor any part of us; but 
has been introduced into life as an auxiliary, as they say salt was to season food. But when it casts off 
restraint and rules the house, it generates first concupiscence, which is an irrational propension and 
impulse towards that which gratifies it; and it induced Epicurus to lay down pleasure as the aim of the 
philosopher. Accordingly he deifies a sound condition of body, and the certain hope respecting it. For what 
else is luxury than the voluptuous gluttony and the superfluous abundance of those who are abandoned to 
self-indulgence? Diogenes writes significantly in a tragedy:— 


“Who to the pleasures of effeminate 

And filthy luxury attached in heart, 

Wish not to undergo the slightest toil.” 

And what follows, expressed indeed in foul language, but in a manner worthy of the voluptuaries. 


Wherefore the divine law appears to me necessarily to menace with fear, that, by caution and attention, 
the philosopher may acquire and retain absence of anxiety, continuing without fall and without sin in all 
things. For peace and freedom are not otherwise won, than by ceaseless and unyielding struggles with our 
lusts. For these stout and Olympic antagonists are keener than wasps, so to speak; and Pleasure 
especially, not by day only, but by night, is in dreams with witchcraft ensnaringly plotting and biting. How, 
then, can the Greeks any more be right in running down the law, when they themselves teach that 
Pleasure is the slave of fear? Socrates accordingly bids “people guard against enticements to eat when 
they are not hungry, and to drink when not thirsty, and the glances and kisses of the fair, as fitted to inject 
a deadlier poison than that of scorpions and spiders.” And Antisthenes chose rather “to be demented than 
delighted.” And the Theban Crates says:— 


“Master these, exulting in the disposition of the soul, 
Vanquished neither by gold nor by languishing love, 
Nor are they any longer attendants to the wanton.” 
And at length infers:— 

“Those, unenslaved and unbended by servile Pleasure, 
Love the immortal kingdom and freedom.” 


He writes expressly, in other words, “that the stop to the unbridled propensity to amorousness is hunger 
or a halter.” 


And the comic poets attest, while they depreciate the teaching of Zeno the Stoic, to be to the following 


effect:— 

“For he philosophizes a vain philosophy: 

He teaches to want food, and gets pupils 

One loaf, and for seasoning a dry fig, and to drink water.” 


All these, then, are not ashamed clearly to confess the advantage which accrues from caution. And the 
wisdom which is true and not contrary to reason, trusting not in mere words and oracular utterances, but 
in invulnerable armour of defence and energetic mysteries, and devoting itself to divine commands, and 
exercise, and practice, receives a divine power according to its inspiration from the Word. 


Already, then, the aegis of the poetic Jove is described as 
“Dreadful, crowned all around by Terror, 

And on it Strife and Prowess, and chilling Rout; 

On it, too, the Gorgon’s head, dread monster, 

Terrible, dire, the sign of AEgis-bearing Jove.” 


But to those, who are able rightly to understand salvation, I know not what will appear dearer than the 
gravity of the Law, and Reverence, which is its daughter. For when one is said to pitch too high, as also 
the Lord says, with reference to certain; so that some of those whose desires are towards Him may not 
sing out of pitch and tune, I do not understand it as pitching too high in reality, but only as spoken with 
reference to such as will not take up the divine yoke. For to those, who are unstrung and feeble, what is 
medium seems too high; and to those, who are unrighteous, what befalls them seems severe justice. For 
those, who, on account of the favour they entertain for sins, are prone to pardon, suppose truth to be 
harshness, and severity to be savageness, and him who does not sin with them, and is not dragged with 
them, to be pitiless. Tragedy writes therefore well of Pluto:— 


“And to what sort of a deity wilt thou come, dost thou ask, 
Who knows neither clemency nor favour, 
But loves bare justice alone.” 


For although you are not yet able to do the things enjoined by the Law, yet, considering that the noblest 
examples are set before us in it, we are able to nourish and increase the love of liberty; and so we shall 
profit more eagerly as far as we can, inviting some things, imitating some things, and fearing others. For 
thus the righteous of the olden time, who lived according to the law, “were not from a storied oak, or from 
a rock;” because they wish to philosophize truly, took and devoted themselves entirely to God, and were 
classified under faith. Zeno said well of the Indians, that he would rather have seen one Indian roasted, 
than have learned the whole of the arguments about bearing pain. But we have exhibited before our eyes 
every day abundant sources of martyrs that are burnt, impaled, beheaded. All these the fear inspired by 
the law,—leading as a paedagogue to Christ, trained so as to manifest their piety by their blood. “God 
stood in the congregation of the gods; He judgeth in the midst of the gods.” Who are they? Those that are 
superior to Pleasure, who rise above the passions, who know what they do—the Gnostics, who are greater 
than the world. “I said, Ye are Gods; and all sons of the Highest.” To whom speaks the Lord? To those who 
reject as far as possible all that is of man. And the apostle says, “For ye are not any longer in the flesh, but 
in the Spirit.” And again he says, “Though in the flesh, we do not war after the flesh.” “For flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God, neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.” “Lo, ye shall die like 
men,” the Spirit has said, confuting us. 


We must then exercise ourselves in taking care about those things which fall under the power of the 
passions, fleeing like those who are truly philosophers such articles of food as excite lust, and dissolute 
licentiousness in chambering and luxury; and the sensations that tend to luxury, which are a solid reward 
to others, must no longer be so to us. For God’s greatest gift is selfrestraint. For He Himself has said, “I 
will neyer leave thee, nor forsake thee,” as having judged thee worthy according to the true election. 
Thus, then, while we attempt piously to advance, we shall have put on us the mild yoke of the Lord from 
faith to faith, one charioteer driving each of us onward to salvation, that the meet fruit of beatitude may 
be won. “Exercise is” according to Hippocrates of Cos, “not only the health of the body, but of the soul— 
fearlessness of labours—a ravenous appetite for food.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


OPINIONS OF VARIOUS PHILOSOPHERS ON THE CHIEF GOOD 


Epicurus, in placing happiness in not being hungry, or thirsty, or cold, uttered that godlike word, saying 


impiously that he would fight in these points even with Father Jove; teaching, as if it were the case of pigs 
that live in filth and not that of rational philosophers, that happiness was victory. For of those that are 
ruled by pleasure are the Cyrenaics and Epicurus; for these expressly said that to live pleasantly was the 
chief end, and that pleasure was the only perfect good. Epicurus also says that the removal of pain is 
pleasure; and says that that is to be preferred, which first attracts from itself to itself, being, that is, 
wholly in motion. Dinomachus and Callipho said that the chief end was for one to do what he could for the 
attainment and enjoyment of pleasure; and Hieronymus the Peripatetic said the great end was to live 
unmolested, and that the only final good was happiness; and Diodorus likewise, who belonged to the same 
sect, pronounces the end to be to live undisturbed and well. Epicurus indeed, and the Cyrenaics, say that 
pleasure is the first duty; for it is for the sake of pleasure, they say, that virtue was introduced, and 
produced pleasure. According to the followers of Calliphon, virtue was introduced for the sake of 
pleasure, but that subsequently, on seeing its own beauty, it made itself equally prized with the first 
principle, that is, pleasure. 


But the Aristotelians lay it down, that to live in accordance with virtue is the end, but that neither 
happiness nor the end is reached by every one who has virtue. For the wise man, vexed and involved in 
involuntary mischances, and wishing gladly on these accounts to flee from life, is neither fortunate nor 
happy. For virtue needs time; for that is not acquired in one day which exists [only] in the perfect man 
since, as they say, a child is never happy. But human life is a perfect time, and therefore happiness is 
completed by the three kinds of good things. Neither, then, the poor, nor the mean nor even the diseased, 
nor the slave, can be one of them. 


Again, on the other hand, Zeno the Stoic thinks the end to be living according to virtue; and, Cleanthes, 
living agreeably to nature in the right exercise of reason, which he held to consist of the selection of 
things according to nature. And Antipatrus, his friend, supposes the end to consist in choosing continually 
and unswervingly the things which are according to nature, and rejecting those contrary to nature. 
Archedamus, on the other hand, explained the end to be such, that in selecting the greatest and chief 
things according to nature, it was impossible to overstep it. In addition to these, Panaetius pronounced 
the end to be, to live according to the means given to us by nature. And finally, Posidonius said that it was 
to live engaged in contemplating the truth and order of the universe, and forming himself as he best can, 
in nothing influenced by the irrational part of his soul. And some of the later Stoics defined the great end 
to consist in living agreeably to the constitution of man. Why should I mention Aristo? He said that the 
end was indifference; but what is indifferent simply abandons the indifferent. Shall I bring forward the 
opinions of Herillus? Herillus states the end to be to live according to science. For some think that the 
more recent disciples of the Academy define the end to be, the steady abstraction of the mind to its own 
impressions. Further, Lycus the Peripatetic used to say that the final end was the true joy of the soul; as 
Leucimus, that it was the joy it had in what was good. Critolaus, also a Peripatetic, said that it was the 
perfection of a life flowing rightly according to nature, referring to the perfection accomplished by the 
three kinds according to tradition. 


We must, however, not rest satisfied with these, but endeavour as we best can to adduce the doctrines laid 
down on the point by the naturalist; for they say that Anaxagoras of Clazomenae affirmed contemplation 
and the freedom flowing from it to be the end of life; Heraclitus the Ephesian, complacency. The Pontic 
Heraclides relates, that Pythagoras taught that the knowledge of the perfection of the numbers was 
happiness of the soul. The Abderites also teach the existence of an end. Democritus, in his work On the 
Chief End, said it was cheerfulness, which he also called well-being, and often exclaims, “For delight and 
its absence are the boundary of those who have reached full age;” Hecataeus, that it was sufficiency to 
one’s self; Apollodotus of Cyzicum, that it was delectation; as Nausiphanes, that it was undauntedness, for 
he said that it was this that was called by Democritus imperturbability. In addition to these still, Diotimus 
declared the end to be perfection of what is good, which he said was termed well-being. Again, 
Antisthenes, that it was humility. And those called Annicereans, of the Cyrenaic succession, laid down no 
definite end for the whole of life; but said that to each action belonged, as its proper end, the pleasure 
accruing from the action. These Cyrenaics reject Epicurus’ definition of pleasure, that is the removal of 
pain, calling that the condition of a dead man; because we rejoice not only on account of pleasures, but 
companionships and distinctions; while Epicurus thinks that all joy of the soul arises from previous 
sensations of the flesh. Metrodorus, in his book On the Source of Happiness in Ourselves being greater 
than that which arises from Objects, says: What else is the good of the soul but the sound state of the 
flesh, and the sure hope of its continuance? 


CHAPTER XXII 


PLATO’S OPINION, THAT THE CHIEF GOOD CONSISTS IN ASSIMILATION TO GOD, AND ITS AGREEMENT WITH 
SCRIPTURE 


Further, Plato the philosopher says that the end is twofold: that which is communicable, and exists first in 
the ideal forms themselves, which he also calls “the good;” and that which partakes of it, and receives its 
likeness from it, as is the case in the men who appropriate virtue and true philosophy. Wherefore also 
Cleanthes, in the second book, On Pleasure, says that Socrates everywhere teaches that the just man and 
the happy are one and the same, and execrated the first man who separated the just from the useful, as 


having done an impious thing. For those are in truth impious who separate the useful from that which is 
right according to the law. Plato himself says that happiness (eudaimonia) is to possess rightly the 
daemon, and that the ruling faculty of the soul is called the daemon; and he terms happiness (eudaimonia) 
the most perfect and complete good. Sometimes he calls it a consistent and harmonious life, sometimes 
the highest perfection in accordance with virtue; and this he places in the knowledge of the Good, and in 
likeness to God, demonstrating likeness to be justice and holiness with wisdom. For is it not thus that 
some of our writers have understood that man straightway on his creation received what is “according to 
the image,” but that what is according “to the likeness” he will receive afterwards on his perfection? Now 
Plato, teaching that the virtuous man shall have this likeness accompanied with humility, explains the 
following: “He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” He says, accordingly, in The Laws: “God indeed, as 
the ancient saying has it, occupying the beginning, the middle, and the end of all things, goes straight 
through while He goes round the circumference. And He is always attended by Justice, the avenger of 
those who revolt from the divine law.” You see how he connects fear with the divine law. He adds, 
therefore: “To which he, who would be happy, cleaving, will follow lowly and beautified.” Then, connecting 
what follows these words, and admonishing by fear, he adds: “What conduct, then, is dear and 
conformable to God? That which is characterized by one word of old date: Like will be dear to like, as to 
what is in proportion; but things out of proportion are neither dear to one another, nor to those which are 
in proportion. And that therefore he that would be dear to God, must, to the best of his power, become 
such as He is. And in virtue of the same reason, our self-controlling man is dear to God. But he that has no 
self-control is unlike and diverse.” In saying that it was an ancient dogma, he indicates the teaching which 
had come to him from the law. And having in the Theatoetus admitted that evils make the circuit of mortal 
nature and of this spot, he adds: “Wherefore we must try to flee hence as soon as possible. For flight is 
likeness to God as far as possible. And likeness is to become holy and just with wisdom.” Speusippus, the 
nephew of Plato, says that happiness is a perfect state in those who conduct themselves in accordance 
with nature, or the state of the good: for which condition all men have a desire, but the good only attained 
to quietude; consequently the virtues are the authors of happiness. And Xenocrates the Chalcedonian 
defines happiness to be the possession of virtue, strictly so called, and of the power subservient to it. Then 
he clearly says, that the seat in which it resides is the soul; that by which it is effected, the virtues; and 
that of these as parts are formed praiseworthy actions, good habits and dispositions, and motions, and 
relations; and that corporeal and external objects are not without these. For Polemo, the disciple of 
Xenocrates, seems of the opinion that happiness is sufficiency of all good things, or of the most and 
greatest. He lays down the doctrine, then, that happiness never exists without virtue; and that virtue, 
apart from corporeal and external objects, is sufficient for happiness. Let these things be so. The 
contradictions to the opinions specified shall be adduced in due time. But on us it is incumbent to reach 
the unaccomplished end, obeying the commands—that is, God—and living according to them, 
irreproachably and intelligently, through knowledge of the divine will; and assimilation as far as possible 
in accordance with right reason is the end, and restoration to perfect adoption by the Son, which ever 
glorifies the Father by the great High Priest who has deigned to call us brethren and fellow-heirs. And the 
apostle, succinctly describing the end, writes in the Epistle to the Romans: “But now, being made free 
from sin, and become servants to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life.” And 
viewing the hope as twofold—that which is expected, and that which has been received—he now teaches 
the end to be the restitution of the hope. “For patience,” he says, “worketh experience, and experience 
hope: and hope maketh not ashamed; because the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit that is given to us.” On account of which love and the restoration to hope, he says, in another place, 
“which rest is laid up for us.” You will find in Ezekiel the like, as follows: “The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die. And the man who shall be righteous, and shall do judgment and justice, who has not eaten on the 
mountains, nor lifted his eyes to the idols of the house of Israel, and hath not defiled his neighbour’s wife, 
and hath not approached to a woman in the time of her uncleanness (for he does not wish the seed of man 
to be dishonoured), and will not injure a man; will restore the debtor’s pledge, and will not take usury; will 
turn away his hand from wrong; will do true judgment between a man and his neighbour; will walk in my 
ordinances, and keep my commandments, so as to do the truth; he is righteous, he shall surely live, saith 
Adonai the Lord.” Isaiah too, in exhorting him that hath not believed to gravity of life, and the Gnostic to 
attention, proving that man’s virtue and God’s are not the same, speaks thus: “Seek the Lord, and on 
finding Him call on Him. And when He shall draw near to you, let the wicked forsake his ways, and the 
unrighteous man his ways; and let him return to the Lord, and he shall obtain mercy,” down to “and your 
thoughts from my thoughts.” “We,” then, according to the noble apostle, “wait for the hope of 
righteousness by faith. For in Christ neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith 
which worketh by love.” And we desire that every one of you show the same diligence to the full 
assurance of hope,” down to “made an high priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedek.” Similarly with 
Paul “the All-virtuous Wisdom” says, “H, that heareth me shall dwell trusting in hope.” For the restoration 
of hope is called by the same term “hope.” To the expression “will dwell” it has most beautifully added 
“trusting,” showing that such an one has obtained rest, having received the hope for which he hoped. 
Wherefore also it is added, “and shall be quiet, without fear of any evil.” And openly and expressly the 
apostle, in the first Epistle to the Corinthians says, “Be ye followers of me, as also I am of Christ,” in order 
that that may take place. If ye are of me, and I am of Christ, then ye are imitators of Christ, and Christ of 
God. Assimilation to God, then, so that as far as possible a man becomes righteous and holy with wisdom 
he lays down as the aim of faith, and the end to be that restitution of the promise which is effected by 
faith. From these doctrines gush the fountains, which we specified above, of those who have dogmatized 


about “the end.” But of these enough. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


ON MARRIAGE 


Since pleasure and lust seem to fall under marriage, it must also be treated of. Marriage is the first 
conjunction of man and woman for the procreation of legitimate children. Accordingly Menander the 
comic poet says:— 


“For the begetting of legitimate children, 
I give thee my daughter.” 


We ask if we ought to marry; which is one of the points, which are said to be relative. For some must 
marry, and a man must be in some condition, and he must marry some one in some condition. For every 
one is not to marry, nor always. But there is a time in which it is suitable, and a person for whom it is 
suitable, and an age up to which it is suitable. Neither ought every one to take a wife, nor is it every 
woman one is to take, nor always, nor in every way, nor inconsiderately. But only he who is in certain 
circumstances, and such an one and at such time as is requisite, and for the sake of children, and one who 
is in every respect similar, and who does not by force or compulsion love the husband who loves her. 
Hence Abraham, regarding his wife as a sister, says, “She is my sister by my father, but not by my mother; 
and she became my wife,” teaching us that children of the same mothers ought not to enter into 
matrimony. Let us briefly follow the history. Plato ranks marriage among outward good things, providing 
for the perpetuity of our race, and handing down as a torch a certain perpetuity to children’s children. 
Democritus repudiates marriage and the procreation of children, on account of the many annoyances 
thence arising, and abstractions from more necessary things. Epicurus agrees, and those who place good 
in pleasure, and in the absence of trouble and pain. According to the opinion of the Stoics, marriage and 
the rearing of children are a thing indifferent; and according to the Peripatetics, a good. In a word, these, 
following out their dogmas in words, became enslaved to pleasures; some using concubines, some 
mistresses, and the most youths. And that wise quaternion in the garden with a mistress, honoured 
pleasure by their acts. Those, then, will not escape the curse of yoking an ass with an ox, who, judging 
certain things not to suit them, command others to do them, or the reverse. This Scripture has briefly 
showed, when it says, “What thou hatest, thou shalt not do to another.” 


But they who approve of marriage say, Nature has adapted us for marriage, as is evident from the 
structure of our bodies, which are male and female. And they constantly proclaim that command, 
“Increase and replenish.” And though this is the case, yet it seems to them shameful that man, created by 
God, should be more licentious than the irrational creatures, which do not mix with many licentiously, but 
with one of the same species, such as pigeons and ringdoves, and creatures like them. Furthermore, they 
say, “The childless man fails in the perfection which is according to nature, not having substituted his 
proper successor in his place. For he is perfect that has produced from himself his like, or rather, when he 
sees that he has produced the same; that is, when that which is begotten attains to the same nature with 
him who begat.” Therefore we must by all means marry, both for our country’s sake, for the succession of 
children, and as far as we are concerned, the perfection of the world; since the poets also pity a marriage 
half-perfect and childless, but pronounce the fruitful one happy. But it is the diseases of the body that 
principally show marriage to be necessary. For a wife’s care and the assiduity of her constancy appear to 
exceed the endurance of all other relations and friends, as much as to excel them in sympathy; and most 
of all, she takes kindly to patient watching. And in truth, according to Scripture, she is a needful help. The 
comic poet then, Menander, while running down marriage, and yet alleging on the other side its 
advantages, replies to one who had said:— 


“Tam averse to the thing, 

For you take it awkwardly.” 

Then he adds:— 

“You see the hardships and the things which annoy you in it. 
But you do not look on the advantages.” 

And so forth. 


Now marriage is a help in the case of those advanced in years, by furnishing a spouse to take care of one, 
and by rearing children of her to nourish one’s old age. 


“For to a man after death his children bring renown, 


Just as corks bear the net, 


Saving the fishing-line from the deep.” 
according to the tragic poet Sophocles. 


Legislators, moreover, do not allow those who are unmarried to discharge the highest magisterial offices. 
For instance, the legislator of the Spartans imposed a fine not on bachelorhood only, but on monogamy, 
and late marriage, and single life. And the renowned Plato orders the man who has not married to pay a 
wife’s maintenance into the public treasury, and to give to the magistrates a suitable sum of money as 
expenses. For if they shall not beget children, not having married, they produce, as far as in them lies, a 
scarcity of men, and dissolve states and the world that is composed of them, impiously doing away with 
divine generation. It is also unmanly and weak to shun living with a wife and children. For of that of which 
the loss is an evil, the possession is by all means a good; and this is the case with the rest of things. But 
the loss of children is, they say, among the chiefest evils: the possession of children is consequently a good 
thing; and if it be so, so also is marriage. It is said:— 


“Without a father there never could be a child, 

And without a mother conception of a child could not be. 
Marriage makes a father, as a husband a mother.” 

Accordingly Homer makes a thing to be earnestly prayed for:— 
“A husband and a house;” 


yet not simply, but along with good agreement. For the marriage of other people is an agreement for 
indulgence; but that of philosophers leads to that agreement which is in accordance with reason, bidding 
wives adorn themselves not in outward appearance, but in character; and enjoining husbands not to treat 
their wedded wives as mistresses, making corporeal wantonness their aim; but to take advantage of 
marriage for help in the whole of life, and for the best self-restraint. 


Far more excellent, in my opinion, than the seeds of wheat and barley that are sown at appropriate 
seasons, is man that is sown, for whom all things grow; and those seeds temperate husbandmen ever sow. 
Every foul and polluting practice must therefore be purged away from marriage; that the intercourse of 
the irrational animals may not be cast in our teeth, as more accordant with nature than human 
conjunction in procreation. Some of these, it must be granted, desist at the time in which they are 
directed, leaving creation to the working of Providence. 


By the tragedians, Polyxena, though being murdered, is described nevertheless as having, when dying, 
taken great care to fall decently,— 


“Concealing what ought to be hid from the eyes of men.” 


Marriage to her was a calamity. To be subjected, then, to the passions, and to yield to them, is the 
extremest slavery; as to keep them in subjection is the only liberty. The divine Scripture accordingly says, 
that those who have transgressed the commandments are sold to strangers, that is, to sins alien to nature, 
till they return and repent. Marriage, then, as a sacred image, must be kept pure from those things which 
defile it. We are to rise from our slumbers with the Lord, and retire to sleep with thanksgiving and prayer, 


“Both when you sleep, and when the holy light comes,” 


confessing the Lord in our whole life; possessing piety in the soul, and extending self-control to the body. 
For it is pleasing to God to lead decorum from the tongue to our actions. Filthy speech is the way to 
effrontery; and the end of both is filthy conduct. 


Now that the Scripture counsels marriage, and allows no release from the union, is expressly contained in 
the law, “Thou shalt not put away thy wife, except for the cause of fornication;” and it regards as 
fornication, the marriage of those separated while the other is alive. Not to deck and adorn herself beyond 
what is becoming, renders a wife free of calumnious suspicion, while she devotes herself assiduously to 
prayers and supplications; avoiding frequent departures from the house, and shutting herself up as far as 
possible from the view of all not related to her, and deeming housekeeping of more consequence than 
impertinent trifling. “He that taketh a woman that has been put away,” it is said, “committeth adultery; 
and if one puts away his wife, he makes her an adulteress,” that is, compels her to commit adultery. And 
not only is he who puts her away guilty of this, but he who takes her, by giving to the woman the 
opportunity of sinning; for did he not take her, she would return to her husband. What, then, is the law? In 
order to check the impetuosity of the passions, it commands the adulteress to be put to death, on being 
convicted of this; and if of priestly family, to be committed to the flames. And the adulterer also is stoned 
to death, but not in the same place, that not even their death may be in common. And the law is not at 
variance with the Gospel, but agrees with it. How should it be otherwise, one Lord being the author of 
both? She who has committed fornication liveth in sin, and is dead to the commandments; but she who 


has repented, being as it were born again by the change in her life, has a regeneration of life; the old 
harlot being dead, and she who has been regenerated by repentance having come back again to life. The 
Spirit testifies to what has been said by Ezekiel, declaring, “I desire not the death of the sinner, but that 
he should turn.” Now they are stoned to death; as through hardness of heart dead to the law which they 
believed not. But in the case of a priestess the punishment is increased, because “to whom much is given, 
from him shall more be required.” 


Let us conclude this second book of the Stromata at this point, on account of the length and number of the 
chapters. 


Book III 


CAPUT I 
BASILIDIS SENTENTIAM DE CONTINENTIA ET NUPTHS REFUTAT 


Ac Valentiniani quidem, qui desuper ex divinis emissionibus deduxere conjugationes, acceptum habent 
matrimonium: Basilidis autem sectatores, “Cum interrogassent, inquiunt, apostoli, nun sit melius uxorem 
non ducere, dicunt respondisse Dominum: Non omnes capiunt verbum hoc. Sunt enim eunuchi alii a 
nativitate, alii vero a necessitate.’"“ Hoc dictum autem sic interpretantur: “Quidam ex quo nati sunt, 
naturaliter feminam aversantur, qui quidem hoc naturali utentes temperamento, recte faciunt, si uxorem 
non ducant. Hi, inquiunt, eunuchi sunt ex nativitate. Qui autem sunt a necessitate, ii sunt theatrici 
exercitatores, qui, gloriae studio retracti, se continent. Quinetiam qui casu aliquo excisi sunt, eunuchi 
facti sunt per necessitatem. Qui itaque eunuchi fiunt per necessitatem, non fiunt eunuchi secundum 
logon, seu rationem. Qui autem regni sempiterni gratia seipsos castrarunt, id ad declinandas, inquiunt, 
conjugii molestias fecerunt, quod procurandae rei familiaris onus ac sollicitudinem timerent. Et illud: 
Melius est nubere quam uri,’ dicentem Apostolum aiunt velle: Ne animam tuam in ignem injicias, noctu et 
interdiu resistens, et timens ne a continentia excidas. Nam cum in resistendo occupata fuerit anima, a spe 
est divisa”—Patienter igitur sustine,” inquit his verbis Isidoms in Moralibus, “contentiosam mulierem, ne a 
Dei gratia avellaris; et cum ignem in semine excreveris, cum bona ores conscientia. Quando autem, inquit, 
tua gratiarum actio delapsa fuerit in petitionem, et deinceps’ steteris, ut tamen labi ac timbare non 
desinas, duc uxorem. Sin est aliquis juvenis, vel pauper, vel infirmus, et non ei libel logo, seu rationi, 
convenienter uxorem ducere, is a fratre ne discedat; dicat: Ingressus sum in sancta, nihil possum pati. 
Quod si eum suspicio aliqua subeat, dicat: Frater, impone mihi manure, ne peccem; et confestim turn in 
mente, turn in corpore opem experietur. Velit modo quod bonum est perficere, et assequetur. 
Nonnunquam autem ore tenus dicimus: Nolumus peccare; animus autem noster propendet in pectatum. 
Qui est ejusmodi, propier meturn, quod vult, non facit, ne ei constituatur supplicium. At hominum generi 
quaedam necessaria sunt ac naturalia duntaxat. Quod indumentis egeat, necessarium simul est et 
naturale: est autem venerea voluptas naturalis, sed non necessaria.” Has voces adduxi ad reprehendendos 
Basilidianos, qui non recte vivunt, ut qui vel peccandi potestatem habeant propier perfectionera, vel 
omnino quidera natura salvi futuri sint, etsi nunc peccent, quod naturae dignitate sunt electi. Neque vero 
primi dogmaturn architecti eorumdem perpetrandorum potestatem illis faciunt. Ne ergo Christi nomen 
suspicientes, et iis, qui sunt in gentibus intemperantissimi, incontinentius viventes, nomini maledictum 
inurant. “Qui enim sunt ejusmodi, pseudapostoli, operarii dolosi,” usque ad illud: “Quorum finis erit 
secundum opera eorum.” Est ergo continentia, corporis despicientia secundum confessionem in Deum; 
non solum enim in rebus venereis, sed etiam in aliis, quae anima perperam concupiscit, non contenta 
necessariis, versatur continentia. Est autem et in lingua, et in acquirendo, et in utendo, et in 
concupiscendo continentia. Non docet autem ea solummodo esse temperantes, siquidem praebet nobis 
temperantiam, ut quae sit divina potestas et gratia. Dicendum est ergo, quidnam nostris videatur de eo, 
quod est propositum. Nos quidem castitatem, et eos, quibus hoc a Deo datum est, beatos decimus: 
monogamiam autem, et quae consistit in uno solum matrimonio, honestatem admira tour; dicerites tamen 
oportere aliorum misereri, et “alterum alterius onera portare,” ne “quis, cure” recte “stare videatur,” ipse 
quoque “cadat.” De secundis autum nuptiis: “Si uraris,” inquit Apostolus, “jungere matrimonio.” 


CAPUT II 
CARPOCRATIS ET EPIPHANIS SENTENTIAM DE FEMINARUM COMMUNITATE REFUTAT 


Qui autem a Carpocrate descendunt et Epiphane, censent oportere uxores esse communes; a quibus 
contra nomen Christi maximum emanavit probruin. Hic autem Epiphanes, cujus etiam scripta feruntur, 
filius erat Carpocratis, et matris Alexandriae nomine, ex patre quidera Alexandrinus, ex matre vero 
Cephalleneus. Vixit autem solum septemdecim annos, et Same, quae est urbs Cephalleniae, ut deus est 
honore affectus. Quo in loco templum ex ingentibus lapidibus, altaria, delubra, museum, aedificatum est 
et consecratum; et cure est nova luna, convenientes Cephallenei, diem natalem, quo in deos relatus est 
Epiphanes, sacrificant, libantque, et convivantur, et hymnos canunt. A patre autem didicit et orbem 
disciplinarum et Platonis philosophiam. Fuit autem princeps monadicae cognitionis. A quo etiam profluxit 
haeresis eorum, qui nunc sunt, Carpocratianorum. Is ergo dicit in libro De justitia, “Justitiam Dei esse 
quamdam cure aequalitate communionem. AEquale quidera certe coelum undequaque extensum totam 
terrain cingit. Et nox ex aequo stellas omnes ostendit; et diei auctorem et lucis patrem, solem, Deus ex 
alto aequalem effudit omnibus, qui possunt videre (illi autem omnes communiter respiciunt), quoniam non 
discernit divitem vel pauperem vel populi principem, insipientes et sapientes, femmas et masculos, 
liberos, servos. Sed neque secus facit in brutis. Cure autem omnibus animantibus aeque ipsum 
communem effuderit. bonis et malis justitiam suam confirmat, cure nemo possit plus habere, neque 


auferre a proximo, ut ipse illius lucem habeat duplicatam. Sol facit omnibus animantibus communia exorm 
nutrimenta, communi justitia ex aequo data omnibus: et ad ea, quae sunt hujusmodi, similiter se habet 
genus boum, ut bores; et suum, at sues, et ovium, ut oves; et reliqua omnia. Justitia enim in iis apparel 
esse communitas. Deinde per communitatem omnia similiter secundum sua genera seminantur, et 
commune nutrimentum editur humi pascentibus jumentis omnibus, et omnibus ex aequo; ut quod nulla 
liege circumscriptum sit, sed ejus, qui donat, jubentis suppeditatione, convenienter justeque adsit 
omnibus. Sed neque generationi posita est lex, esset enim jamdiu abolita: ex aequo autem seminant et 
generant, habentia innatam a justitia communionera: ex aequo communiter omnibus oculum ad videndum, 
creator et pater omnium, sua justitia legera ferens, praebuit, non discernens feminam a masculor non id 
quod est rationis particeps, ab experte rationis, el, ut semel dicam, nullum a nullo; sed aequalitate et 
communitate visum similiter dividens, uno jussu omnibus est largitus. Leges autem, inquit, hominum, cum 
ignorationem castigare non possent, contra leges facere docuerunt: legum enim proprietas dissecuit 
divinae legis communionem et arrodit; non intelligens dictum Apostoli dicentis: Per legem peccatum 
cognovi.’ Et meum et tuum dicit subiisse per leges, ut quae non amplius communiter fruantur (sunt enim 
communia), neque terra, neque possessionibus, sed neque matrimonio. Fecit enim rites communiter 
omnibus, quae neque passerem, neque furem abnegant; et frumentum similiter, et alios fructus. Violata 
autem communio et aequalitas, genuit furem pecorum et fructuum. Cum ergo Deus communiter omnia 
fecisset homini, et feminam cure masculo communiter conjunxisset, et omnia similiter animantia 
conglutinasset, pronuntiavit justitiam, communionem cum aequalilate. Qui autem sic nati sunt, 
communionera, quaeeorum conciliat generationem, abnegaverunt. Et dicit, si unam ducens habeat, cure 
omnium possint esse participes, sicut reliqua recit animantia.” Haec cum his verbis dixisset, subjungit 
rursus his verbis: “Intensam enim et vehementiorem ingeneravit masculis cupiditatem ad generum 
perpetuitatem, quam nec lex, nec mos, nec aliquid aliud potest abolere: est enim Dei decretum.” Et 
quomodo amplius hic in nostra examinetur oratione, cum legem et Evangelium perhaec aperte destruat? 
Ilia enim dicit: “Non moechaberis.” Hoc autem dicit: “Quicunque respicit ad concupiscentiam, jam 
moechatus est.” Illud enim: “Non concupisces,” quod a lege dicitur, ostendit unum esse Deum, qui prae 
dicatur per legem et prophetas et Evangelium. Dicit enim: “Non concupisces uxorem proximi tui.” 
Proximus autem non est Judaeus Judaeo: frater enim est et eumdem habet Spiritum; restat ergo, ut 
propinquum dicat eum qui est alterius gentis. Quomodo autem non propinquus, qui aptus est esse Spiritus 
particeps? Non solum enim Hebraeorum, sed etiam gentium pater est Abraham. Si autem quae est 
adulterata, et qui in eam fornicatus est, capite punitur: clarum est utique praeceptum, quod dicit: “Non 
concupisces uxorem propinqui tui,” loqui de gentibus: ut cure quis secundum legera et ab uxore proximi 
eta sorore abstinuefit, aperte audiat a Domino: “Ego autem dico, non concupisces.” Additio autem hujus 
particulae “ego,” majorem praecepti vim ostendit. Quod autem cure Deo bellum gerat Carpocrates, et 
Epiphanes etiam in eo, qui vulgo jactatur, libro De justilia, patet ex eo quod subjungit his verbis: “Hinc ut 
qui ridiculum dixerit, legislatoris hoc verbum audiendum est: Non concupisces:’ usque ad id, quod magis 
ridicule dicit: Res proximi tui.’ Ipse enim, qui dedit cupiditatem, ut quae contineret generationem, jubet 
eam auferre, cum a nullo earn auferat animali. Illud autem: Uxorein proximi mi,’ quo communionera cogit 
ad proprietatem, dixit adhuc magis ridicule.” Ethaec quidera dogmata constituunt egregii Carpocratiani. 
Hos dicunt et aliquos alios similium malorum aemulatores, ad coenas convenientes (neque enim dixerim 
“agapen” eorum congressionem) viros simul et mulieres, postquam cibis venerem excitantibus se 
expleverint, lumine amoto, quod eorum fornicatoriam hanc justitiam pudore afficiebat, aversa lucema, 
coire quomodo velint, et cure quibus velint: meditatos autem inejusmodi “agape” communionem, interdiu 
jam, a quibus velint mulieribus exigere Carpocrateae (divinae enim nefas est discere) legis obedientiam. 
Has leges, ut sentio, ferre opportuit Carpocratem canum et suum et hircorum libidinibus. Mihi autem 
videtur, Platonem quoque mate intellexisse, in Republica dicentem, oportere esse communes omnium 
uxores: ut qui diceret eas quidem, quae nondum nupserant, esse communes eorum, qui essent petituri, 
quemadmodum theatram quoque est commune spectatorum; esse autem unamquamque uniuscujusque 
qui praeoccupasset, et non amplius communem esse earn quae nupsisset. Xanthus autem in iis, quae 
scribuntur Magica: “Coeunt autem,” inquit, “magi cum matribus et filiabus: et fas esse aiunt coire cure 
sororibus, et communes esse uxores, non vi et clam, sed utrisque consentientibus, cure velit alter ducere 
uxorem alterius.” De his et similibus haeresibus existimo Judam prophetice dixisse in epistola: “Similiter 
quidera hi quoque somniantes” (non enim vigilantes ad veritatem se applicant), usque ad illud: “Et os 
eorum loquitur superba.” 


CAPUT III 


QUATENUS PLATO ALITQUE E VETERIBUS PRAEIVERINT MARCIONITIS ALITISQUE HAERETICIS, QUI A NUPTIIS 
IDEO ABSTINENT QUIA CREATURAM MALAM EXISTIMANT ET NASCI HOMINES IN POENAM OPINANTUR 


Jam vero si et ipse Plato et Pythagorei, sicut etiam postea Marcionitae, malam existimarunt esse 
generationem, longe abfuit, ut communes ipse poneret uxores. Sed Marcionitae quidem dicunt malam 
esse naturam, ex mala materia, et a justo factam opifice ac Creatore. Qua quidera ratione nolentes 
implere mundum, qui factus est a Creatore, volunt abstinere a nuptiis, resistentes suo Creatori, et 
contendentes ad bonum, qui vocavit: sed non ad eum, qui, ut dicunt, Deus est diversis moribus praeditus. 
Unde cum nihil hic velint relinquere proprium, non sunt ex destinato animi proposito continentes, sed 
propter odium conceptum adversum eum, qui creavit, nolentes iis uti, quae ab ipso sunt creata. Sed hi 
quidem, qui propter impium, quod cum Deo gerunt, bellum, emoti sunt ab iis cogitationibus, quae sunt 
secundum naturam, Dei longanimitatem contemnentes et benignitatem, etsi nolunt uxorem ducere, cibis 


tamen utuntur creatis, et aerem respirant Creatoris, ut quiet ejus sint opera, et in iis, quae sunt ejus, 
permaneant, et inauditam ac novam quamdam, ut aiunt, annuntiatam audiunt cognitionem, etiamsi hoc 
quoque nomine mundi Domino deberent agere gratias, quod hic acceperint Evangelium. Sed adversus eos 
quidera, cure de principiis tractabimus, accuratissime disseremus. Philosophi autem, quorum mentionera 
fecimus, a quibus cure malam esse generationem irapie didicissent Marcionitae, tanquam suo dogmate 
gloriantur, non eam volunt esse natura malam, sed anima, quae veritatem divulgavit. Artimam enim, quam 
esse divinam fatentur, in hunc mundum deducunt, tanquam in locum supplicii. Oportet autem animas in 
corpus immissas expiari ex eorum sententia. Non convenit autem plius hoc dogma Marcionistis, sed iis, 
qui censent in corpora intrudi, et iis alligari, et quasi ex vase in vas aliud transfundi animas. Adversus 
quos fuerit aliud dicendi tempus, quando de anima tractabimus. Videtur itaque Heraclitus maledictis 
insequi generationem: “Quoniam autem,” inquit, “nati volunt vivere, et mortes habere, vel potius 
quiescere; filios quoque relinquunt, ut mortes fiant.” Clarum est autem cum eo conyenire Empedoclem 
quoque dicentem:— 


Deflevi et luxi, insolitum cernens miser orbem. 

Et amplius:— 

Mortua nam ex vivis fecit, species commutans. 

Et rursus:— 

Hei mihi! quam infelix horninure genus atque misellum 
Litibus ex quantis prognati et planctibus estis? 

Dicit autem Sibylla quoque:— 

Mortales homines, caro qui tantum, et nihil estis; 
Similiter atque poeta, qui scribit:— 

Haud homine infelix tellus mage quldquam alit alma. 
Quin etiam Theognis malam ostendit esse generationera, dicens hoc modo:— 
Optima non nasci res est mortalibus aegris, 

Nec nitidi soils luce micante frui, 

Extemplo aut natum portas invadere Ditis. 

His autem consequenria scribit quoque Euripides, poeta tragicus:— 
Nam nos decebat convenire publice, et 

Deflere natum, quod tot ingreditur mala: 

Ast mortuum, cuique jam quies data est, 

Efferre laetis gratulationibus. 

Et rursus similia sic dicit:— 

Quis novit, an vivere quidera siet mori, 

Siet mori autem vivere? 


Idem quod hi, videtur Herodotus quoque inducere dicentem Solonera: “O Croese, quivis homo nihil est 
aliud quam calamitas.” Jam vero ejus de Cleobide et Bitone fabula plane nihil aliud vult, quam vituperare 
generationera, laudare autern morterm. 


Et qualis folii, est heminum generatia talis, ait Homerus. Plato autem in Cratylo, Orpheo tribuit eum 
sermonem, quo anima puniri in corpore dicitur: “Nempe corpus hoc animae sema,” monumentum, 
“quidam esse tradunt: quasi ipsa praesenti in tempore sit sepulta; atque etiam quia anima per corpus 
semainei,” significat, “quaecunclue significare potest: iedo sema jure vocari. Videatur mihi praeterea 
Orpheus nomen hoc ob id potissimum imposuisse, quod anima in corpore hoc delictorum luat poenas.” 
Operae pretium est autem meminisse etiam eorum, quae dicit Philolaus. Sic enim dicit hic Pythagoreus: 
“Testantur autem veteres quoque theologi et vates, ad luenda supplicia animam conjunctam esse corpori, 
et in eo tanquam in monumento esse sepultam.” Quin etiam Pindarus de iis, quae sunt in Eleusine, 
mysteriis loquens, infert: “Beatus, qui cum ilia sub terra videtit communia, novit quidem vitae finem, novit 
autem datum Jovis imperium.” Et Plato similiter in Paedonene non veretur hoc modo scribere: “Porto 


autem hi, qui nobishaec constituerunt mysteria, non aliquid aliud,” usque ad: “Et cure diis habitatlone.” 
Quid vero, cum dieit: “Quandiu corpus habuefimus, et anima nostra cum ejusmodi malo admista fuerit, 
illud, quod desideramus, nunquam satis assequemur?” annon significat generationem esse causam 
maximorum malorum? Jam vero in Phaedone quoque testatur: “Evenit enim, ut qui recte philosophantur, 
non animadvertantur ab aliis in nullam rem aliam suum studium conferre, quam ut emoriantur, et sint 
mortui.” Et runus: “Ergo hic quoque philosophi anima corpus maxime vilipendit, et ab eo fugit, ipsa autem 
secum seorsim esse quaerit.” Nunquid autem consentit cum divino Apostolo, qui dicit: “Infelix ego homo, 
quis me liberabit a corpore mortis hujus?” nisi forte eorum consensionem, qui trahuntur in vitium, “corpus 
morris” dicit tropice. Atque coitum quoque, qui est principium generationis, vel ante Marcionem vietur 
Plato aversari in primo De republica: ubi cum laudasset senectutem, subjungit: “Velim scias, quod quo 
magis me deficiunt alise,” nempe corporis, “voluptates, eo magis confabulandi cupiditas, et voluptas, 
quam ex ea re capio, augetur.” rei veneree injecta esset menrio: “Bona verba quaeso,” inquit: “ego vero 
lubenter isthinc, tanquam ad insano aliquo et agresti domino, effugi?’ Rursus in Phaedone, vituperans 
generationem, dicit: “Quae ergo de his in arcanis dicitur, haec est oratio, quod nos homines sumus in 
custodia allqua.” Et rursus: “Qui autem pie praecae teris vixisse inveniuntur, hi sunt, qui ex his terrenis 
locis, tanquam e carcere, soluti atque liberati, ad puram in altioribus locis habitationem transcendunt.” 
Sed tamen quamvis ita se habeat, recte a Deo mundum administrari existimat; unde dicit: “Non oportet 
autem seipsum solvere, nec effugere.” Et ut paucis dicam, non dedit Marcioni occasionem, ut malam 
existimaret materiam, cum ipse pie de mundohaec dixerit: “Ab eoenim, qui ipsum construxit, habet omnia 
bona: a priori autem deformirate incommoda et injusta omnia, quae intra coelum nascuntur, mundus ipse 
sustinet, et animantibus inserit.” Adhuc autem subjungit manifestius: “Cujus quidem defectus est coporea 
temperatura, priscae naturge comes; ham quiddam valde deforme erat, et ordinis expert, 
priusquampraesenti ornatu decoraretur.” Nihilominus autem in Legibus quoque deflet humanum genus, 
sic dicens: “Dii autem hominum genus laboribus naturae pressum miserati, remissiones ipsis statuerunt 
laborum, solemnium videlicit festorum vicissitudines.” Et in Epinomide persequitur etiam causas, cur sint 
horninure miserti, et sic dicit: “Ab initio ipsum esse genitum, est grave cuilibet animanti: primum quidem, 
quod eorum constitutionis sint participes, quae in utero gestantur; deinde ipsum nasci, et praeterea 
nutriri et erudiri, per irmumerabiles labores universa fiunt, ut omnes dicimus.” Quid vero? annon 
Heraclitus generationera quoque dicit esse mortem? Pythagoras autem similiter atque Socrates in Gorgia, 
cum dicit: “Mors est, quae unque experrecti videmus: quae cunque autem dormientes, somnus.” Sed de 
his quidem satis. Quando autem tractabimus de principiis, tune et has repugnantias, quas et innuunt 
philosophi, et suis dogmatibus decernunt Marcionistae, considerabimus. Caeterum satis dilucide ostensas 
esse existimo, externorum alienorumque dogmaturn occasiones Marcionem ingrate et indocte accepisse a 
Platone. Nobis autem procedar sermo de continentia. Dicebamus autem” Graecos adversus liberorum 
generationem multa dixisse, incommoda, quae comitari eam solent, respicientes: quae cum impie 
excepissent Marcionitae, impie fuisse ingratos in Creatorem. Dicit enim tragoedia:— 


Non nascier praestat homines, quam nastier. 
Dein filios acerbis cum coloribus 

Enitor, ast enixa, si stolidi scient, 

Afflictor, intuendo quod servo malos, 
Bonosque perdo. Si bonos servo, tamen 
Mihi miscellum cor timore liquitur. 

Quid hic boni ergo est? unicam annon sufficit 
Effundere animam, nisi crucieris amplius? 
Et adhuc similiter:— 

Vetus stat mihi persuasio, 

Plantare filios nunquam hominem oportuit, 
Dum cernit ad quot gignimus natos mala. 


In his autem, quae deinceps sequuntur, malorum quoque causam evidenter reducit ad principia, sic 
dicens:— 


O! miser natus, malisque obnoxius 
Editus, homo, es, vitae tuaeque miserriam 
Hinc inchoasti: coepit aether omnibus 


Spiramen unde alens tradere mortalibus; 


Mortalis aegre ne feras mortalia. 

Rursus autem his similia tradit:— 

Mortalium omnium beatus non fuit 

Quisquam, molestia et nemo carens fuit. 

Et deinde rursus:— 

Heu! quanta, quotque hominibus eveniunt mala, 
Quam vana, quorum terminus nullus datur. 

Et adhuc similiter:— 

Nemo beatus semper est mortalium. 


Hac itaque ratione dicunt etiam Pythagoreos abstinere a rebus venereis. Mihi autem contra videntur 
uxores quidem ducere, ut liberos suscipiant, velle autem a venerea voluptate se continere post susceptos 
liberos. Proinde mystice uti fabis prohibent, non quod sit legumen flatum excitens, et concoctu difficile, et 
somnia efficiat turbulenta; neque quod hominis capiti sit sireills ut vult ille versiculus:— 


Idem est namque fabam atque caput corrodere patris; 


sed potius quod fabae, si comedantur, steriles efficiant mulieres. Theophrastus quidem certe in quinto 
libro De causis plantarum, fabarum siliquas, si ponantur ad radices arborum quae nuper sunt plantatae, 
refert plantas exsiccare. Quinetiam gallinae domesticae, quae eas assidue comedunt, efficiuntur steriles. 


CAPUT IV 
QUIBUS PRAETEXTIBUS UTANTUR HAERETICI AD OMNIS GENETIS LICENTIAM ET LIBIDINEM EXERCENDAM 


Ex iis autem, qui ab haeresi ducuntur, Marciohis quidem Pontici fecimus mentionem, qui propter 
certamen, quod adversus Creatorem suscepit, mundanarum rerum usum recusat. Ei autem continentiae 
causa est, si modo est ea dicenda continentia, ipse Creator, cui se adversari existimans gigas iste cum Deo 
pugnans, est invitus continens, dum in creationem et Dei opus invehitur. Quod si usurpent vocem Domini, 
qui dicit Philippo: “Sine mortuos sepelire mortuos suos, tu autem sequere me:” at illud considerent, quod 
similem cam is formationem fert quoque Philippus, non habens cadaver pollutum. Quomodo ergo cum 
carhem haberet, non habuit cadaver? Quoniam surrexit ex monumento, Domino ejus vitia morte afficiente, 
vixit autem Christo. Meminimus autem nefariae quoque ex Carpocratis sententia mulierum communionis. 
Cum autem de dicto Nicolai loqueremur, illud prae termisimus: Cum formosam, aiunt, haberet uxorem, et 
post Servatoris assumptionem ei fuisset ab apostolis exprobrata zelotypia, in medium adducta muliere, 
permisit cui vellet eam nubere. Aiunt enim hanc actionem illi voci consentaneam, quae dicit, quod “carne 
abuti oporteat.” Proinde ejus factum et dictum absolute et inconsiderate sequentes, qui ejus haeresim 
persequuntur, impudenter effuseque fornicantur. Ego autem audio Nicolaum quidem nulla unquam alia, 
quam ea, quae ei nupserat, uxore usum esse; et ex illius liberis, filias quidem consenuisse virgines, filium 
autem permansisse incorruptum. Quae cum ita se habeant, vitii erat depulsio atque expurgatio, in medium 
apostolorum circumactio uxoris, cujus dicebatur laborare zelotypia: et continentia a voluptatibus, quae 
magno studio parari solent, docebat illud, “abuti carne,” hoc est, exercere carnem. Neque enim, ut 
existimo, volebant, convenienter Domini praecepto, “duobus dominis servire,” voluptati et Deo. Dicunt 
itaque Matthiam quoque sic docuisse: “Cum carne quidem pugnare, et ea uti, nihil ei impudicum 
largiendo ad voluptatem; augere autem animam per fidem et cognitionem.” Sunt autem, qui etiam 
publicam venerem pronuntiant mysticam communionem; et sic ipsum nomen contumelia afficiunt. Sicut 
enim operari eum dicimus, tum qui malum aliquod facit, tum etiam qui bonum, idem nomen utrique 
tribuentes; haud aliter “communio” usurpari solet; nam bona quidem est in communicatione tum 
peeuniae, tum nutrimenti et yestitus: illi autem quamlibet veneream conjunctionem impie vocaverunt 
“communionem.” Dicunt itaque ex iis quaemdam, cum ad hostram virginem vultu formosam accessisset, 
dixisse: Scriptum est: “Da omni te petenti:” illam autem honeste admodum respondisse, ut quse non 
intelligeret hominis petulantiam: At tu matrem conveni de matrimonio. O impietatem! etiam voces Domini 
ementiuntur isti intemperantiae communicatores, fratresque libidinis, non solum probrum philosophiae, 
sed etiam totius vitae; qui veritatem, quantum in eis situm est, adulterant ac corrumpunt, vel potius 
defodiunt; homines infelicissimi carnalem concubitus communionem consecrant, et hanc ipsos putant ad 
regnum Dei perducere. Ad lupanaria ergo deducithaec communio, et cure eis communicaverint sues et 
hirci, maximaque apud illos in spe fuerint meretrices, quae in prostibulis praesto sunt, et volentes omnes 
admittunt. “Vos autem non sic Christum didicistis, siquidem ipsum audiistis, et in eo docti estis, 
quemadmodum est veritas in Christo Jesu, ut deponatis quae sunt secundum veterem conversationem, 
veterem hominem, qui corrumpitur secundum desideria deceptionis. Renovamini autem spiritu mentis 
vestrae, et induatis novum hominem, qui creatus est secundum Deum in justitia et sanctitate veritatis,” ad 
Dei similitudinem. “Efficimini ergo Dei imitatores, ut filii dilecti, et ambulate in dilectione, sicut Christus 


quoque dilexit nos, et tradidit seipsum pro nobis oblationem et hostiam Deo in odorem suavitatis. 
Fornicatio autem, et omnis immunditia, vel avaritia, ne nominetur quidem in vobis, sicut decet sanctos, et 
turpitudo, et stultiloquium.” Etenim docens Apostolus meditari vel ipsa voce esse castos, scribit: “Hoc 
enim scitote, quod omnis fornicator,” et caetera, usque ad illud: “Magis autem arguite.” Effluxit autem eis 
dogma ex quodam apocrypho libro. Atque adeo afferam dictionem, quae mater eorum intemperantiae et 
origo est: et sive ipsi hujus libri scriptores se fateantur, en eorum recordiam, licet Deo eum falso ascribant 
libidinis intemperantia ducti: sive ab aliis, eos perverse audientes, hoc praeclarum dogma acceperint, sic 
porto se habent ejus verba: “Unum erant omnia: postquam autem ejus unitati visum est non esse solam, 
exlit ab eo inspiratio, et cum ea iniit communionem, et fecit dilectum. Exhinc autem egressa est ab ipso 
inspiratio, cum qua cure communionem iniisset, fecit porestates, quae nec possunt videri nec audiri,” 
usque ad illud, “unamquamque in nomine proprio.” Si enim hi quoque, sicut Valentiniani, spiritales 
posuissent communiones, suscepisset forte aliquis eorum opinionem: carnalis autem _libidinis 
communionem ad sanctam inducere prophetiam, est ejus qui desperat salutem. Talia etiam statuunt 
Prodici quoque asseclae, qui seipsos falso nomine vocant Gnosticos: seipsos quidem dicentes esse natura 
filios primi Dei; ea vero nobilitate et libertate abutentes, vivunt ut volunt; volunt autem libidinose; se nulla 
re teneri arbitrati, ut “domini sabbati,” et qui sint quovis genere superiores, filii regales. Regi autem, 
inquiunt, lex scripta non est. Primum quidem, quod non faciant omnia quae volunt: multa enim cos 
prohibebunt, etsi cupiant et conentur. Quinetiam quae faciunt, non faciunt ut reges, sed ut mastigiae: 
clanculum enim commitrunt adulteria, timerites ne deprehendantur, et vitantes ne condemntur, et 
metuentes ne supplicio afficiantur. Quomodo etiam res est libera, intemperantia et turpis sermo? “Omnis 
enim, qui peccat, est servus,” inquit Apostolus. Sed quomodo vitiam ex Deo instituit, qui seipsum prae buit 
dedititium cuivis concupiscentiae? cum dixerit Dominus: “Ego autem dico: Ne concupiscas.” Vultne autem 
aliquis sua sponte peccare, et decernere adulteria esse committenda, voluptatibusque et deliciis se 
explendum, et aliorum violanda matrimonia, cum aliorum etiam, qui inviti peccant, misereamur? Quod si 
in externum mundum venerint, qui in alieno non fuerint fideles, verum non babebunt. Afficit autem hospes 
aliquis elves contumelia, et eis injuriam facit; et non potius ut peregrinus, utens necessariis, vivit, cives 
non offendens? Quomodo autem, cum eadem faciant, ac ii, quos gentes odio habent, quod legibus 
obtemperare nolint, nempe iniqui, et incontinentes, et avari, et adulteri, dicunt se solos Deum nosse? 
Oporteret enim eos, cum in alienis adsunt, recte vivere, ut revera regiam indolem ostenderent. Jam vero 
et humanos legislatores, et divinam legera habent sibi infensam, cum inique et praeter leges vivere 
instituerint. Is certe, qui scortatorein “confodit,” a Deo plus esse ostenditur in Numeris. “Et si dixerimus,” 
inquit Joannes in epistola, “quod societatem habemus cum eo,” nempe Deo, “et in tenebris ambulamus, 
mentitour, et veritatem non facimus. Si autem in luce ambulamus, sicut et ipse est in luce, societatem 
habemus cum ipso, et sanguis Jesu filii ejus emundat nos a peccato.” Quomodo ergo sunt hi hujus mundi 
hominibus meliores, qui haec faciunt, et vel pessimis hujus mundi sunt similes? sunt enim, ut arbitror, 
similes natura, qui sunt factis similes. Quibus autem se esse censent nobilitate superiores, eos debent 
etiam superare moribus, ut vitent ne includantur in carcere. Revera enim, ut dixit Dominus: “Nisi 
abundavetit justitia vestra plus quam scribarum et Pharisaeorum, non intrabitis in regnum Dei.” De 
abstinentia autem a cibis ostenditur a Daniele. Ut semel autem dicam, de obedientia dicit psallens David: 
“In quo diriget junior viam suam?” Et statim audit: “In custodiendo sermones tuos in toto corde.” Et dicit 
Jeremias: “Haec autem dicit Dominus: Per vias gentium ne ambulaveritis.” Hinc moti aliqui alii, pusilli et 
nullius pretii, dicunt formatum fuisse hominem a diversis potestatibus: et quae sunt quidem usque ad 
umbilicum esse artis divinioris; quae autem subter, minoris; qua de causa coitum quoque appetere. Non 
animadvertunt autem, quod superiores quoque partes nutrimentum appetunt, et quibusdam libidinantur. 
Adversantur autem Christo quoque, qui dixit Pharisaeis, eundem Deum et “internum” nostrum et 
“externum” fecisse hominem. Quinetiam appetitio non est corporis, etsi fiat per corpus. Quidam alii, quos 
etiam vocamus Antitactas, hoc est “adversarios” et repugnantes, dicunt quod Deus quidera universorum 
noster est natura pater, et omnia quae cunque fecit, bona sunt; unus autem quispiam ex iis, qui ab ipso 
facti sunt, seminatis zizaniis, malorum naturam generavit: quibus etiam nos omnes implicavit, ut nos 
efficeret Patri adversarios. Quare nos etiam ipsi huic adversamur ad Patrem ulciscendum, contra secundi 
voluntatem facientes. Quoniam ergo hic dixit: “Non moechaberis:” nos, inquiunt, moechamur, ut ejus 
mandatum dissolvamus. Quibus responderimus quoque, quod pseudoprophetas, et eos qui veritatem 
simulant, ex operibus cognosci accepimus: si male audiunt autem vestra opera, quomodo adhuc dicetis 
vos veritatem tenere? Aut enim nullum est malum, et non est utique dignus reprehensione is, quem vos 
insimulatis, ut qui Deo sit adversatus, neque fuit alicujus mali effector; una enim cum malo arbor quoque 
interimitur: aut si est malum ac consistit, dicant nobis, quid dicunt esse ea, quae data sunt, praecepta, de 
justitia, de continentia, de tolerantia, de patientia, et iis, quae sunt hujusmodi, bona an mala? et si fuerit 
quidera malum praeceptum, quod plurima prohibet facere turpia, adversus seipsum legem feret vitium, ut 
seipsum dissolvat, quod quidem non potest fieri; sin autem bonum, cure bonis adversentur praeceptis, se 
bono adversari, et mala facere confitentur. Jam vero ipse quoque Servator, cui soil censent esse 
parendum, odio bere, et maledictis insequi prohibuit et, “Cum adversario,” inquit, “vadens, ejus amicus 
conare discedere.” Aut ergo Christi quoque negabunt suasionem, adversantes adversario: aut, si sint 
amici, contra eum certamen suscipere nolunt. Quid vero? an nescitis, viri egregii (loquor enim tanquam 
praesentibus), quod cure praeceptis, quae se recte habent, pugnantes, propriae saluti resistis? Non enim 
ea, quae sunt utiliter edicta, sed vos ipsos evertitis. Et Dominus: “Luceant” quidera, inquit, “bona vestra 
opera:” vos autem libidines et intemperantias vestras manifestas redditis. Et alioqui si vultis legislatoris 
praecepta dissolvere, quanam de causa, illud quidem: “Non moechaberis;” et hoc: “Stuprom puero non 
inferes,” et quae cunque ad continentiam conferunt, dissolvere conamini, propter vestram intemperantiam 


non dissolvitis autem, quae ab ipso fit, hiemem, ut media adhuc hieme aestatem faciatis: neque terram 
navigabilem, mare autem pedibus pervium, facitis, ut qui historias composuerunt, barbarum Xerxem 
dicunt voluisse facere? Cur vero non omnibus praeceptis repugnatis? Nam cum ille dicat; “Crescite et 
multiplicamini,” oporteret vos, qui adversamini, nullo modo uti coitu. Et cure dixit: “Dedi vobis omnia ad 
vescendum” et fruendum, vos nullo frui oportuit. Quinetiam eo dicente: “Oculum pro oculo,” oportuit vos 
decertationem contraria non rependere decertatione. Et cure furem jusserit reddere “quadruplum,” 
oportuit vos furl aliquid etiam adhere. Rursus vero similiter, cum praecepto: “Diliges Deum tuum ex toto 
corde tuo,” repugnetis, oportuit nec universomm quidem Deum diligere. Et rursus, cum dixent: “Non 
facies sculptile neque fusile,” consequens erat ut etiam sculptilia adoraretis. Quomodo ergo non impie 
facitis, qui Creatori quidem, ut dicitis, resistiris; quae sunt autem meretricibus et adulteris similia, 
sectamini? Quomodo autem non sentiris vos eum majorem facere, quem pro imbecillo habetis; si quidera 
id fit, quod hic vult; non autem illud, quod voluit bonus? contra enim ostenditur quodam modo a vobis 
ipsis, imbecillum esse, quem vestrum patrem dicitis. Recensent etiam ex quibusdam locis propheticis 
decerptas dictiones, et male consarcinatas, quae allegorice dicta sunt tanquam recto ductu et citra 
figuram dicta sumentes. Dicunt enim scriptum esse: “Deo restiterunt, et salvi facti sunt:” illi autem “Deo 
impudenti” addunt; et hoc eloquium tanquam consilium praeceptum accipiunt: et hoc ad salutem conferre 
existimant, quod Creatori resistant. At “impudenti” quidem “Deo,” non est scriptum. Si autem sic quoque 
habeat, eum, qui vocatus est diabolus, inteligite impudentem: vel quod hominem calumniis impetat, vel 
quod accuset peccatores, vel quod sit apostata. Populus ergo, de quo hoc dictum est, cum castigaretur 
propter sua peocata, aegre ferentes et gementes, his verbis, quaedicta sunt, murmurabant, quod aliae 
quidem gentes cum inique se gerant non puniantur, ipsi autem in singulis vexentur; adeo ut Jeremias 
quoque dixerit: “Cur via impiorum prosperatur?” quod simile est ie, quod prius allatum est ex Malachia: 
“Deo restiterunt, et salvi facti sunt.” Nam prophetae divinitus inspirati, non solum quae a Deo audierint, 
se loqui profitentur; sed et ipsi etiam solent ea, quae vulgo jactantur a populo, exceptionis modo, edicere, 
et tanquam quae stiones ab hominibus motas referre: cujusmodi est illud dictum, cujus mentio jam facta 
est. Nunquid autem ad hos verba sua dirigens, scribit Apostolus in Epistola ad Romanos: “Et non sicut 
blasphemamur, et sicut dicunt aliqui nos dicere: Faciamus mala, ut eveniant bona, quorum justa est 
damnatio?” li sunt, qui inter legendum tono vocis pervertunt Scripturas ad proprias voluptates, et 
quorumdam accentuum et punctorum transpositione, quae prudenter et utiliter praecepta sunt, as suas 
trahunt delicias. “Qui irritatis Deum sermonibus vestris,” inquit Malachias, “et dicitis, in quonam eum 
irritavimus; Dum vos dicitis: Quicunque facit malum, bonus est coram Domino, et ipse in eis complacuit; 
et ubi est Deus justitiae?” 


CAPUT V 


DUO GENERA HAERETICORUM NOTAT: PRIUS ILLORUM QUI OMNIA OMNIBUS LICERE PRONUNTIANT, QUOS 
REFUTAT 


Ne ergo hunc locum ungue amplius fodicantes plurium absurdalum haeresium meminerimus; nec rursus 
dum in singulis adversus unamquamque dicere necesse habemus, propterea pudore afficiamur, et nimis 
prolixos hos faciamus commenratios, age in duo dividentes omnes haereses, eis respondeamus. Aut enim 
docent indiscrete vivere: aut modum excedentes, per inpietatem et odium profitentur continentiam. Prius 
autem tractandum est de prima parte. Quod si quodlibet vitae genus licet eligere, tum earn scilicet etiam 
licet, quae est continens: et si electus tute poterit quodlibet vitae genus sectari, manifestum est eam, quae 
temperanter et secundum virtutem agitur, longe tutissimam esse. Nam cum “domino sabbati,” etiamsi 
intemperanter vivat, nulla ratio reddenda sit, multo magis qui vitam moderate et temperate instituit, nulli 
erit rationi reddendae obnoxius. “Omnia enim licent, sed non omnia expediunt,” ait Apostolus. Quod si 
omnia licent, videlicet moderatum quoque esse et temperantem. Quemadmodum ergo is est laudandus, 
qui libertate sua usus est ad vivendum ex virtute: ita multo magis qui dedit nobis liberam nostri 
potestatem, et concessit vivere ut vellemus, est venerandus et adorandus, quod non permiserit, ut nostra 
electio et vitatio cuiquam necessario serviret. Si est autem uterque aeque securus, et qui incontinentiam, 
et qui continentiam elegerit, non est tamen ex aequo honestum et decorum. Qui enim impegit in 
voluptates, gratificatur corpori: temperans autem animam corporis dominam liberat a perturbationibus. 
Et si dicant nos “vocatos fuisse in libertatem, solummodo ne praebeamus libertatem, in occasionem 
carni,” ex sententia Apostoli. Si autem cupiditati est obsequendum, et quae probrosa estet turpis vita 
tanquam indifferens est eligenda, ut ipsi dicunt; aut cupiditatibus est omnino parendum, et si hoc ita est, 
facienda sunt quaevis impudicissima et maxime nefaria, eos sequendo, qui nobis persuadent: ant sunt 
aliquae declinandae cupiclitates, et non est amplius vivendum indifferenter, neque est impudenter 
serviendum vilissimis et abjectissimis nostris partibus, ventri et pudendis, dum cupidate ducti nostro 
blandimur cadaveri. Nutritur enim et vivificatur cupiditas, dum ei voluptates ministrantur: quemadmodum 
rursus si impediatur et interturbetur, flaccescit. Quomodo autem fieri potest, ut qui victus est a 
voluptatibus corporis, Domino assimiletur, ant Dei habeat cognitionem? Omnis enim voluptatis principium 
est cupiditas: cupiditas autem est molestia et sollicitudo, quae propter egestatem aliquid appetit. Quare 
nihil aliud mihi videntur, qui hanc vitae ratiohem suscipiunt, quam quod dicitur, 


Ultra ignominiam sentire dolores; 


ut qui malum a se accersitum, nunc et in posterum eligant. Si ergo “omnia licerent,” nec timendum esset 
ne a spe excideremus propter malas actiones, esset fortasse eis aliquis prae textus, cur male viverent et 


miserabiliter. Quoniam autem vita beata nobis ostensa est per praecepta, quam oportet omnes sequentes, 
nec aliquid eorum, quae dicta sunt, perperam intelligentes, nec eorum, quae convenit, aliquid, etsi sit vel 
minimum, contemnentes, sequi quo Iogos ducit; quia, si ab eo aberraverimus, in malum immortale 
incidamus necesse est; si divinam autem Scripturam secuti fuerimus, per quam ingrediuntur, qui 
crediderunt, ut Domino, quoad fieri potest, assimilentur, non est vivendum indifferenter, sed pro viribus 
mundos esse oportet a voluptatibus et cupiditatibus, curaque est gerenda animae, qua apud solum Deum 
perseverandum est. Mens enim, quae est munda et ab omni vitio libera, est quodammodo apta ad 
potestatem Dei suscipiendam, cum divina in ea assurgat imago: “Et quicunque habet hanc spem in 
Domino, seipsum,” inquit, “mundum castumque facit, quatenus ille est castus.” Ut ii autem accipiant Dei 
cognitionem, qui adhuc ducuntur ab affectibus, minime potest fieri: ergo nec ut finem assequantur, cum 
nullam habeant Dei cognitionem. Et eum quidem, qui hunc finem non assequitur, accusare videtur Dei 
ignoratio; ut Deus autem ignoretur, efficit vitae institutio. Omnino enim fieri non potest, ut quis simul sit 
et scientia praeditus, et blandiri corpori non erubescat. Neque enim potest unquam convenire, quod 
voluptas sit bonum, cure eo, quod bonum sit solum pulchrum et honesturn: vel etiam cure eo, quod solus 
sit pulcher Dominus, et solus bonus Dens, et solus amabilis. “In Christo autem circumcisi estis, 
circumcisione non manu facta, in exspoliatione corporis carnis, in circumcisione Christi. Si ergo cum 
Christo consurrexistis, quae sursum sunt quaerite, quae sursum sunt sapite, non quae sunt super terram. 
Mortui enim estis, et vita vestra absconsa est cum Christo in Deo;” non autem ea, quam exercent, 
fornicatio. “Mortificate ergo membra, quae sunt super terram, fornicationem, immunditiam, passionem, 
desiderium, propter quae venit ira Dei. Deportant ergo ipsi quoque iram, indignationem, vitium, 
maledictum, turpem sermonem ex ore suo, exuentes veterem hominem cum concupiscentiis, et induentes 
novum, qui renovatur in agnitionem, ad imaginem ejus, qui creavit ipsum.” Vitae enim institutio aperte 
eos arguit, qui mandata novere: qualis enim sermo, tails est vita. Arbor autem cognoscitur ex fructibus, 
non ex floribus et foliis ac ramis. Cognitio ergo est ex fructu et vitae institutione, non ex sermone et flore. 
Non enim nudum sermonera dicimus esse cognitionem, sed quamdam divinam scientiam, et lucem illam, 
quae innata animae ex praeceptorum obedientia, omnia, quae per generationem oriuntur, manifesta facit, 
et hominem instruit, ut seipsum cognoscat, et qua ratione compos fieri possit, edocet. Quod enim oculus 
est in corpore, hoc est in mente cognitio. Neque dicant libertatem, qua quis voluptati servit, sicut ii, qui 
bilem dicunt dulcem. Nos enim didicimus libertatem, qua Dominus noster nos liberat a voluptatibus, eta 
cupiditatibus, et aliis perturbationibus solvens. “Qui dicit: Novi Dominum, et mandata ejus non setvat, 
mendax est, et in eo veritas non est,” ait Joannes. 


CAPUT VI 


SECUNDUM GENUS HAERETICORUM AGGREDITUR, ILLORUM SCILICET QUI EX IMPIA DE DEO OMNIUM 
CONDITORE SENTENTIA, CONTINENTIAM EXERCENT 


Adversus autem alterurn genus haereticorum, qui speciose per continentiam impie se gerunt, tum in 
creaturam, tum in sanctum Opificem, qui est solus Deus omnipotens; et dicunt non esse admittendum 
matrimonium et liberorum procreationem, nec in mundum esse inducendos alios infelices futuros, nec 
suppeditandum morti nutrimenturn, haec sunt opponenda: primum quidem illud Joannis: “Et nunc 
antichristi multifacti sunt, unde scimus quod novissima hora est. Ex nobis exierunt, sed non erant ex 
nobis. Nam si fuissent ex nobis, permansissent utique nobiscum.” Deinde sunt etiam evertendi, et 
dissolvenda, quae ab eis afferuntur, hoc modo: “Salomae interroganti, quousque vigebit mors,” non quasi 
vita esset mala, et mala creatura, “Dominus, Quoadusque, inquit, vos mulieres paritis,” sed quasi 
naturalem docens consequentiam: ortum enim omnino sequitur interitus. Vult ergo lex quidem nos a 
deliciis omnique probro et dedecore educere. Et hic est ejus finis, ut nos ab injustitia ad justitiam 
deducamur, honesta eligendo matrimonia, et liberorum procreationem, bonamque vitae institutionem. 
Dominus autem “Non venit ad solvendam legem, sed ad implendam:” ad implendam autem, non ut cui 
aliquid deesset, sed quod legis prophetiae per ejus adventum completae fuerint. Nam recta vitae 
institutio, iis etiam, qui juste vixerunt ante legem, per Logon prae dicabatur. Vulgus ergo hominum, quod 
non novit continentiam, corpore vitam degit, sed non spiritu: sine spiritu autem corpus nihil aliud est 
quam terra et cinis. lam adulterium judicat Dominus ex cogitatione. Quid enim? annon licet etiam 
continenter uti matrimonio, et non conari dissolvere, quod “conjunxit Deus?” Talia enim docent conjugii 
divisores, propter quod nomen probris ac maledictis appetitur inter gentes. Sceleratum autem dicentes 
isti esse coitum, qui ipsi quoque suam essentiam ex coitu accepere, quomodo non fuerint scelerati? Eorum 
autem, qui sunt sanctificati, sanctum quoque, ut puto, semen est. Ac nobis quidera debet esse 
sanctificatus, non solum spiritus, sed et mores, et vita, et corpus. Nam quaham ratione dicit Paulus 
apostolus esse “sanctificatam mulierem a viro,” aut “virum a muliere?” Quid est autem, quod Dominus 
quoque dixit iis, qui interrogabant de divortio: “An liceat uxorem dimittere, cum Moyses id permiserit?” 
“Ad duritiam cordis vestri, inquit, Moyseshaec scripsit. Vos autem non legistis, quod protoplasto Deus 
dixit: Eritis duo in carne una? Quare qui dimittit uxorem, praeterquam fornicationis causa, facit eam 
moechari. Sed post resurrectionem, inquit, nec uxorem ducunt, nec hubnut.’” Etenim de ventre et cibis 
dictum est: “Escae ventri, et venter escis; Deus antem et illum et has destruet;” hos impetens, qui instar 
caprorum et hircorum sibi vivendum esse censent, ne secure ac sine terrore comessent et coirent. 


Si resurrectionem itaque receperint, ut ipsi dienut, et ideo matrimonium infirmant et abrogant; nec 
comedant, nec bibant: “destrui” enim “ventrem et cibos,” dicit Apostolus in resurrectione. Quomodo ergo 
esuriunt, et sitiunt, et camis patiuntur affectiones, et alia, quae non patietur, qui per Christum accepit 


perfectam, quae speratur, resurrectionem? Quin etiam ii, qui colunt idola, a cibis et venere abstinent. 
“Non est” autem, inquit, “regnum Dei cibus est potus.” Certe magis quoque curae est, qui angelos colunt 
et daemones, simul a vino et animatis et rebus abstinere venereis. Quemadmodum autem humilitas est 
mansuetudo, non autem afflictio corporis: ita etiam continentia est animae virtus, quae non est in 
manifesto, sed in occulto. Sunt autem etiam, qui matrimonium aperte dicunt fornicationem, et decernunt 
id traditum esse a diabolo. Dicunt autem gloriosi isti jactatores se imitari Dominum, qui neque uxorem 
duxit, neque in mundo aliquid possedit; se magis quam alii Evangelium intellexisse gloriantes. Eis autem 
dicit Scriptura: “Deus superbis resistit, humilibus autem dat gratiam.” Deinde nesciunt causam cur 
Dominas uxorem non duxerit. Primum quidem, propriam sponsam habuit Ecclesiam: deinde vero, nec 
homo erat communis, ut opus haberet etiam adjutore aliquo secundum carnem; neque erat ei necesse 
procreare filios, qui manet in aeternum, et natus est solus Dei Filius. Hic ipse autem Dominus dicit: “Quod 
Deus conjunxit, homo ne separet.” Et rursus: “Sicut autem erat in diebus Noe, erant nubentes, et nuptui 
dantes, aedificantes, et plantantes; et sicut erat in diebus Lot, ita erit adventus Filii hominis.” Et quod hoc 
non dicit ad genies, ostendit, cum subjungit: “Num cum venerit Filius hominis, inveniet fidem in terra?” Et 
rursus: “Vae praegnantibus et lactantibus in illis diebus.” Quanquamhaec quoque dicuntur allegorice. 
Propterea nec “tempora” prae finiit, “quge Pater posuit in sua potestate,” ut permaneret mundus per 
generationes. Illud autem: “Non omnes capiunt verbum hoc: sunt enim eunuchi, qui sic nati sunt; et sunt 
eunuchi, qui castrati sunt ab hominibus; et sunt eunuchi, qui seipsos castrarunt propier regnum coelorum. 
Qui potest capere, capiat;” nesciunt quod, postquam de divortio esset locutus, cum quidam rogassent: “Si 
sic sit causa uxoris, non expedit homini uxorem ducere;” tunc dixit Dominus: “Non omnes capiunt vetbum 
hoc, sed quibus datum est.” Hoc enim qui rogabant, volebant ex eo scire, an uxore damnata et ejecta 
propter fornicationem, concedar aliam ducere. Aiunt autem athletas quoque non paucos abstinere a 
venere, propier exercitationem corporis continentes: quemadmodum Crotoniatem Astylum, et Crisonem 
Himeraeum. Quinetiam Amoebeus citharoedus, cum recenter matrimonio junctus esset, a sponsa 
abstinuit: et Cyrenaeus Aristoteles amantem Laidem solus despexit. Cum meretrici itaque jurasset, se eam 
esse in patriam abducturum, si sibi adversus decertantes advesarios in aliquibus opem tulisset, postquam 
id perfecisset, lepide a se dictum jusjurandum exsequens, cum curasset imaginem ejus quam simillimam 
depingi, eam Cyrenae statuit, ut scribit Ister in libro De proprietate certaminum. Quare nec castitas est 
bonum, nisi fiat propter delectionem Dei. Jam de iis, qui matrimonium abhorrent, dicit beatus Paulus: “In 
novissimis diebus deficient quidam a fide, attendentes spiritibus erroris, et doctrinis daemoniorum, 
prohibentium nubere, abstinere a cibis.” Et rursus dicit: “Nemo vos seducat in voluntaria humilitatis 
religione, et parcimonia corporis.” Idem autem ilia quoque scribit: “Alligatus es uxori? ne quaeras 
solutionem. Solutus es ab uxore? ne quaeras uxorem.” Et rursus: “Unusquisque autem suam uxorem 
habeat, ne tenter vos Satanas.” Quid vero? non etiam justi veteres creaturam cum gratiarum actione 
participabant? Aliqui autem etiam liberos susceperunt, continenter versati in matrimonio. Et Eliae quidem 
corvi alimentum afferebant, panes et carnes. Quinetiam Samuel propheta armum, quem ex iis, quae 
comedisset, reliquerat, allatum, dedit edenalum Sauli. Hi autem, qui se cos dicunt vitae institutis 
excellere, cum illorum actionibus ne poterunt quidem conferri. “Qui” itaque “non comedit, comedentem 
ne spernat. Qui autem comedit, eum qui non comedit non judicet: Deus enim ipsum accepit.” Quin etiam 
Dominus de seipso dicens: “Venit,” inquit, “Joannes, nec comedens, nec bibens, et dicunt: daemonium 
habet; venit Filius hominis comedarts et bibens, et dicunt: Ecce homo vorax et vini potor, amicus 
publicanorum, et peccator.” An etiam reprobant apostolos? Petrus enim et Philippu” filios procrearunt: 
Philippus autem filias quoque suas viris locavit. Et Paulus quidem certe non veretur in quadam epistola 
suam appellare “conjugem,” quam non circumferebat, quod non magno ei esset opus ministerio. Dicit 
itaque in quadam epistola: “Non habemus potestatem sororem uxorem circumducendi, sicut et reliqui 
apostoli?” Sed hi quidem, ut erat consentaneum, ministerio, quod divelli non poterat, praedicationi 
scilicet, attendentes, non ut uxores, sed ut sorores circumducebant mulieres, quae una ministraturae 
essent apud mulieres quae domos custodiebant: per quas etiam in gynaeceum, absque ulla reprehensione 
malave suspicione, ingredi posset doctrina Domini. Scimus enim quae cunque de feminis diaconis in altera 
ad Timotheum praestantissimus docet Paulus. Atqui hic ipse exclamavit: “Non est regnum Dei esca et 
potus:” neque vero abstinentia a vino et carnibus; “sed justitia, et pax, et gaudium in Spiritu sancto.” Quis 
eorum, ovilla pelle indutus, zona pellicea accinctus, circuit ut Elias? Quis cilicium induit, caetera nudus, et 
discalceatus, ut Isaias? vel subligaculum tantum habet lineum, ut Jeremias? Joannis autem vitae 
institutum gnosticum quis imitabitur? Sed sic quoque viventes, gratias Creatori agebant beati prophetic. 
Carpocratis autem justitia, et eorum, qui aeque atque ipse impudicam prosequuntur communionem, hoc 
modo dissolvitur; simul enim ac dixerit: “Te petenti des;” subjungit: “Et eum, qui velit mutuo accipere, ne 
averseris;” hanc docens communionem, non autem illam incestam et impudicam. 


Quomodo autem fuerit is qui petit et accipit, et is qui mutuatur, si nullus sit qui habeat etdet mutuo? Quid 
vero? quando dicit Dominus: “Esurivi, et me pavistis; sitii, et potum mihi dedistis; hospes cram, et me 
collegistis; nudus, et me vestiistis;” deinde subjungit: “Quatenus fecistis uni horum minimorum, mihi 
fecistis.” Nunquid easdem quoque tulit leges in Veteri Testamento? “Qui dat mendico, foeneratur Deo.” Et: 
“Ne abstinueris a benefaciendo egeno,” inquit. Et rursus: “Eleemosynae et fides ne te deficiant,” inquit. 
“Paupertas” autem “virum humiliat, ditant autem manus virorum.” Subjungit autem: “Qui pecuniam suam 
non dedit ad usuram, fit acceptus.” Et: “Pretium redemptionis anima, propriae judicantur divitiae.” Annon 
aperte indicat, quod sicut mundus componitur ex contrariis, nempe ex calido et frigido, humido et sicco, 
ita etiam ex iis qui dant, et ex iis qui accipiunt? Et rursus cum dixit: “Si vis perfectus esse, vende quae 
habes, et da pauperibus,” refellit eum qui gloriabatur quod “omnia a juventute praecepta servaverat;” non 
enim impleverat illud: “Diliges proximum tuum sicut teipsum:” tunc autem cum a Domino perficeretur, 


docebatur communicare et impertiri per charitatem. Honeste ergo non prohibuit esse divitem, sed esse 
divitem injuste et inexplebiliter. “Possessio (enim,) quae cure iniquitate acceleratur, minor redditur.” “Sunt 
(enim,) qui seminantes multiplicant, et qui colligentes minus habent.” De quibus scripture est: “Dispersit, 
dedit pauperibus, justitia ejus manet in saeculum saeculi.” Qui enim “seminal et plura colligit,” is est, qui 
per terrenam et temporalem communicationem ac distributionem, coelestia acquirit et aeterna. Est autem 
alius, qui nemini impertit, let incassum “thesauros in terra colligit, ubi aerugo et tinea destruunt.” De quo 
scriptum est: “Qui colligit mercedes, colligit in saccum perforatum.” Hujus “agrum” Dominus in Evangelio 
dicet “fuisse fertilem:” deinde cum vellet fructus reponere, et esset “majora horrea aedificaturus,” sibi 
dixisse per prosopopoeiam: “Habes bona multa reposita tibi in multos annos, ede, bibe, laetare:” “Stulte 
ergo, inquit, hac nocte animam tuam ate repetunt; quae ergo parasti, cujus erunt?” 


CAPUT VII 
QUA IN RE CHRISTIANORUM CONTINENTIA EAM QUAM SIBI VINDICANT PHILOSOPHI ANTECELLAT 


Humana ergo continentia, ea, inquam, quae est ex sententia philosophorum Graecorum, profitetur 
pugnare cum cupiditate, et in factis ei non inservire; quae est autem ex nostra sententia continentia, non 
concupiscere; non ut quis concupiscens se fortiter gerat, sed ut etiam a concupiscendo se contineat. Non 
potest autem ea aliter comparari continentia, nisi gratia Dei. Et ideo dixit: “Petite, et dabitur vobis.” Hanc 
gratiam Moyses quoque accepit, qui indigo corpore erat indutus, ut quadraginta diebus neque esuriret, 
neque sitiret. Quemadmodum autem melius est sanum esse, quam aegrotantem disserere de sanitate: ita 
lucem esse, quam loqui de luce; et quae est ex veritate continentia, ea quae docetur a philosophis. Non 
enim ubi est lux, illic tenebrae: ubi autem sola insidet cupiditas, etiamsi quiescat a corporea operatione, 
at memoria cure eo, quod non est praesens, congreditur. Generatim autem nobis procedar oratio de 
matrimonio, nutrimento, et aliis, ut nihil faciamus ex cupiditate, velimus autem ea sola, quae sunt 
necessaria. Non sumus enim filii cupiditatis, sed voluntatis; et eum, qui uxorem duxit propter liberorum 
procreationem, exercere oportet continentiam, ut ne suam quidem concupiscat uxorem, quam debet 
diligere, honesta et moderata voluntate operam dans liberis. Non enim “carnis curam gerere ad 
concupiscentias” didicimus; “honeste autem tanquam in die,” Christo, et Dominica lucida vitae 
institutione, “ambulantes, non in comessationibus et ebrietatibus, non in cubilibus et impudicitiis, non in 
litibus et contentionibus.” Verumenimvero non oportet considerare continentiam in uno solum genere, 
nempe in rebus venereis, sed etiam in quibuscunque aliis, qua: luxuriosa concupiscit anima, non contenta 
necessariis, sed sollicita de deliciis. Continentia est pecuniam despicere; voluptatem, possessionem, 
spectaculum magno et excelso animo contemnere; os continere, ratione qua: sunt mala vincere. Jam vero 
angeli quoque quidam, cum fuissent incontinentes, victi cupiditate, huc e coelo deciderunt. Valentinus 
autem in Epistola ad Agathopodem: “Cum omnia, inquit, sustinuisset, erat continens, divinitatem sibi 
comparavit Jesus; edebat et bibebat peculiari modo, non reddens cibos; tanta ei inerat vis continentiae, ut 
etiam nutrimentum in eo non interierit, quoniam ipse non habuit interitum.” Nos ergo propter dilectionem 
in Dominum, et propter ipsum honestum, amplectimur continentiam, templum Spiritus sanctificantes. 
Honestum enim est, “propter regnum coelorum seipsum castrare” ab omni cupidirate, et “emundare 
conscientiam a mortuis operibus, ad serviendum Deo viventi.” Qui autem propier odium adversus carnem 
susceptum a conjugali conjunctione, et eorum qui conveniunt ciborum participatione, liberari desiderant, 
indocti sunt et impii, et absque ratione continentes, sicut aliae genres plurimae. Brachmanes quidem 
certe neque animatum comedunt, neque vinum bibunt; sed aliqui quidera ex iis quotidie sicut nos cibum 
capiunt; nonnulli autem ex iis tertio quoque die, ut ait Alexander Polyhistor in Indicis; mortem autem 
contemnunt, et vivere nihili faciunt; credunt enim esse regenerationem: aliqui autem colunt Herculem et 
Pana. Qui autem ex Indis vocantur Semnoi, hoc est, venerandi, nudi totam vitam transigunt: ii veritatem 
exercent, et futura praedicunt, et colunt quamdam pyramidera, sub qua existimant alicujus dei ossa 
reposita. Neque vero Gymnosophistae, nec qui dicuntur Semnoi, utuntur mulieribus, hoc enim praeter 
naturam et iniquum esse existimant; qua de causa seipsos castos conservant. Virgines autem sunt etiam 
mulieres, qua: dicuntur Semnai, hoc est, venerandae. Videntur autem observare coelestia, et per eorum 
significationem quae dam futura praedicere. 


CAPUT VIII 


LOCA S. SCRIPTURAE AB HAERETICIS IN VITUPERIUM MATRIMONII ADDUCTA EXPLICAT; ET PRIMO VERBA 
APOSTOLI ROMANS 6:14, AB HAERETICORUM PERVERSA INTERPRETATIONE VINDICAT 


Quoniam autem qui introducunt indifferentiam, paucas quasdam Scripturas detorquentes, titillanti suae 
voluptati eas suffragari existimant; rum praecipue illam quoque: “Peccatum enim vestri non dominabitur; 
non estis enim sub lege, sed sub gratia;” et aliquas alias hujusmodi, quarum posthaec non est rationi 
consentaneum ut faciam mentionem (non enim nayera instruo piraticam), age paucis eorum argumentum 
perfringamus. Ipse enim egregius Apostolus in verbis, quae praedictae dictioni subjungit, intentati 
criminis afferet solutionem: “Quid ergo? peccabimus, quia non sumus sub lege, sed sub gratia? Absit.” 
Adeo divine et prophetice e vestigio dissolvit artem voluptatis sophisticam. Non intelligunt ergo, ut 
videtur, quod “omnes nos oportet manifestari ante tribunal Christi, ut referat unusquisque per corpus ea 
quae fecit, sire bonum, sive malum:” ut quae per corpus fecit aliquis, recipiat. “Quare si quis est in 
Christo, nova creatura est,” nec amplius peccatis dedita: “Vetera praeterierunt,” vitam antiquam exuimus: 
“Ecce enim nova facta sunt,” castitas ex fornicatione, et continentia ex incontinentia, justitia ex injustitia. 


“Quae est enim participatio justitiae et injustitiae? aut quae luci cure tenebris societas? quae est autem 
conventio Christo cum Belial? quae pars est fideli cum infideli? quae est autem consensio templo Dei cum 
idolis? Has ergo habentes promissiones, mundemus nos ipsos ab omni inquinamento carnis et spiritus, 
perficientes sanctitatem in timore Dei.” 


CAPUT IX 


DICTUM CHRISTI AD SALOMEN EXPONIT, QUOD TANQUAM IN VITUPERIUM NUPTIARUM PROLATUM HAERETICI 
ALLEGABANT 


Qui autem Dei creaturae resistunt per speciosam illam continentiam, illa quoque dicunt, quae ad Salomen 
dicta sunt, quorum prius meminimus: habentur autem, ut existimo, in Evangelio secundum AEgyptios. 
Aiunt enim ipsum dixisse Servatorem: “Veni ad dissolvendum opera feminae;” feminae quidem, 
cupiditatis; opera autem generationem et interitum. Quid ergo dixerint? Desiithaec administratio? Non 
dixerint: manet enim mundus in eadem ceconomia. Sed non falsum dixit Dominus; revera enim opera 
dissolvit cupiditatis, avaritiam, contentionem, gloriae cupiditatem, mulierum insanum amorem, 
paedicatum, ingluviem, luxum et profusionem, et quae sunt his similia. Horum autem ortus, est animae 
interitus: siquidem “delictis mortui” efficimur. Ea vero femina est intemperantia. Ortum autem et 
interitum creaturarum propter ipsorum naturas fieri necesse est, usque ad perfectam distinctionem et 
restitutionem electionis, per quam, quae etiam sunt mundo permistae et confusae substantiae, proprietati 
suae restituuntur. Unde merito cum de consummatione Logos locutus fuerat, ait Salome: “Quousque 
morientur homines?” Hominem autem vocat Scriptura dupliciter: et eum, qui apparet, et animam; et eum 
rursus, qui servatur, et eum qui non. Mors autem animae dicitur peccatum. Quare caute et considerate 
respondet Dominus: “Quoadusque pepererint mulieres,” hoc est quandiu operabuntur cupiditates. “Et 
ideo quemadmodum per unum hominem peccatum ingressum est in mundum, per peccaturn quoque mors 
ad omnes homines pervasit, quatenus omnes peccaverunt; et regnavit mors ab Adam usque ad Moysen,” 
inquit Apostolus: naturali autem divinae ceconomiae necessitate mors sequitur generationem: et corporis 
et animae conjunctionem consequitur eorum dissolutio. Si est autem propter doctrinam et agnitionem 
generatio, restitutionis causa erit dissolutio. Quomodo autem existimatur mulier causa morris, propterea 
quod pariat: ita etiam dicetur dux vitae propter eamdem causam. Proinde qua, prior inchoavit 
transgressionem, Vita est appellata, propter causam successionis: et eorum, qui generantur, et qui 
peccant, tam justorum quam injustorum, mater est, unoquoque nostrum, seipsum justificante, vel contra 
inobedientem constituente. Unde non ego quidem arbitror Apostolum abhorrere vitam, quae est in came, 
cum dicit: “Sed in omni fiducia, ut semper, nunc quoque Christus magnificabitur in corpore meo, sire per 
vitam, sire per mortera. Mihi enim vivere Christus et mori lucrum. Si autem vivere in carne, et hoc 
quoque mihi fructus operis, quid eligam nescio, et coarctor ex duobus, cupiens resolvi, et esse cum 
Christo: multo enim melius: manere autem in carne, est magis necessarium propter vos.” Per haec enim, 
ut puto, aperte ostendit, exitus quidem e corpore perfectionem, esse in Dei dilectionem: ejus autem prae 
sentiae in carne, ex grato animo profectam tolerantiam, propter eos, qui salute indigent. Quid vero? non 
etiam ea, quae deinceps sequuntur, ex ils, quae dicta sunt ad Salomen, subjungunt ii, qui quidvis potius 
quam quae est ex veritate, evangelicam regulam sunt secuti? Cum ea enim dixisset: “Recteergo feci, quae 
non peperi:” scilicet, quod generatio non esset ut oportet assumpta; excipit Dominus, dicens: “Omni herba 
vescere, ea autem, quae habet amaritudinem, ne yescaris.” Perhaec enim significat, esse in nostra 
potestate, et non esse necessarium ex prohibitione praecepti, vel continentiam, vel etiam matrimonium; et 
quod matrimonium creationi aliquid affert auxilii, praeterea explicans. Ne quis ergo eum deliquisse 
existlimet, qui secundum Logon matrimonium inierit, nisi existimet amaram esse filiorum educationem: 
contra tamen, permultis videtur esse molestissimum liberis carere. Neque amara cuiquam videatur 
liberorum procreatio, eo quod negotiis implicatos a divinis abstrahat. Est enim, qui vitam solitariam facile 
ferre non valens, expetit matrimonium: quandoquidem res grata, qua quis temperanter fruitur, et innoxia: 
et unusquisque nostrum eatenus sui dominus est, ut eligat, an velit liberos procreate. Intelligo autem, 
quod aliqui quidem, qui praetextu matrimonii difficultatum ab eo abstinuerunt, non convenienter sanctae 
cognitioni ad inhumanitatem et odium hominum defluxerunt; et petit apud ipsos charitas; alii autem 
matrimonio ligati, et luxui ac voluptatibus dediti, lege quodammodo eos comitante, fuerunt, ut ait 
Propheta, “assimilati jumentis.” 


CAPUT X 


VERBA CHRISTI MATT. XVIII. 20, MYSTICE EXPONIT 


Quinam sunt autem illi “duo et tres, qui congregantur in nomine Domini, in” quorum “medio” est 
Dominus? annon virum et mulierem et filium tres dicit, quoniam mulier cum viro per Deum conjungitur? 
Quod si accinctus quis esse velit et expeditus, non volens procreate liberos, propter eam, quae est in 
procreandis liberis, molestiam et occupationem, “maneat,” inquit Apostolus, absque uxore “ut ego.” 
Quiam vero effatum Domini exponunt, ac si dixisset, cure pluribus quidera esse Creatorem ac prae sidem 
generationis Deum; cum uno autem, nempe electo, Servatorem, qui alterius, boni scilicet, Dei Filius sit. 
Hoc autem non ira habet: sed est quidem etiam cure iis, qui honeste ac moderate in matrimonio versati 
sunt, et Iiberos susceperunt, Deus per Filium: est autem etiam cure eo, qui secundum Logon, seu 
rationem, fuit continens, idem Dens. Fuerint autem aliter quoque tres quidera, ira, cupiditas, et ratio: caro 
antera at anima et spiritus, alia ratione. Forte antera et vocationem et electionem secundam, et tertium 


genus, quod in primo honore collocatur, innuit trias prius dicta: cum quibus est, quae omnia considerat, 
Dei potestas, absque divisione cadens in divisionem. Qui ergo animae naturalibus, ita ut oportet, utitur 
operationibus, desiderat quidem ea, quae sunt convenientia, odio autem habet ea, quae laedunt, sicut 
jubent mandata: “Benedices” enim, inquit, “benedicenti, et maledices maledicenti.” Quando autem his, ira 
scilicet et cupidirate, superior factus, et creaturae amore vere affectus propter eum, qui est Deus et 
effector omnium, gnostice vitam instituerit, et Salvatori similis evadens, facilem temperantiae habitum 
acquisiverit, et cognitionem, fidem, ac dilectionem conjunxerit, simplici hac in parte judicio utens, et vere 
spiritalis factus, nec earum quae ex ira et cupiditate procedunt, cogitationum omnino capax, ad Domini 
imaginem ab ipso artifice efficitur homo perfectus, is sane dignus jam est, qui frater a Domino nominetur, 
is simul est amicus et filius. Sic ergo “duo et tres” in eodem “congregantur,” nempe in homine gnosrico. 
Poterit etiam multorum quoque concordia ex tribus aestimata, cum quibus est Dominus, significare unam 
Ecclesiam, unum hominem, genus unum. Annon cum uno quidem Judaeo erat Dominus, cum legera tulit: 
at prophetans, et Jeremiam mittens Babylonem, quinetiam cos qui erant ex gentibus vocans per 
prophetiam, congregavit duos populos: tertius autem est unus, qui ex duobus “creatur in riorum hominem, 
quo inambulat et inhabitat” in ipsa Ecclesia? Et lex simul et prophetae, una cum Evangelio, in nomine 
Christi congregantur in unam cognitionem. Qui ergo propter odium uxorem non ducunt, vel propter 
concupiscentiam carne indifferenter abutuntur, non sunt in numero illorum qui servantur, cum quibus est 
Dominus. 


CAPUT XI 
LEGIS ET CHRISTI MANDATUM DE NON CONCUPISCENDO EXPONIT 


His sic ostensis, age Scripturas, quae adversantur sophistis haereticis, jam adducamus, et regulam 
continentiae secundum logon seu rationem observandam declaremus. Qui vero intelligit, quae Scriptura 
cuique haeresi contraria sit, cam tempestive adhibendo refutabit eos, qui dogmata mandatis contraria 
fingunt. Atque ut ab alto rem repetamus, lex quidem, sicut prius diximus, illud, “Non concupisces uxorem 
proximi tui,” prius exclamavit ante conjunctam Domini in Novo Testamento vocem, quae dicit ex sua ipsius 
persona: “Audivistis legem praecipientem: Non moechaberis. Ego autem dico: Non concupisces.” Quod 
enim vellet lex viros uti moderate uxoribus, et propter solam liberorum susceptionem, ex eo clarum est, 
quod prohibet quidem eum, qui non habet uxorem, statim cum” captiva” habere consuetudinem. Quod si 
semel desideraverit, ei, cum tonsa fuerit capillos, permittere ut lugeat triginta diebus. Si autem ne sic 
quidem emarcescat cupiditas, tunc liberis operam dare, cum quae dominatur impulsio, probata sit prae 
finito tempore consentanea rationi appetitio. Unde nullum ex veteribus ex Scripturn ostenderis, qui cum 
praegnante rem habuerit: sed postquam gestavit uterum, et postquam editum fetum a lacte depulit, 
rursus a viris cognitas fuisse uxores. Jam hunc scopum et institutum invenies servantera Moysis patrem, 
cure triennium post Aaronem editum intermisisset, genuisse Moysem. Et rursus Levitica tribus, servans 
hanc naturae legem a Deo traditam, aliis numero minor ingressa est in terram promissam. Non enim 
facile multiplicatur genus, cum viii quidera seminant, legitimo juncti matrimonio; exspectant autem non 
solum uteri gestationem, sed etiam a lacte depulsionem. Unde merito Moyses, quoque Judaeos paulatim 
proveheris ad continentiam, cure “tribus diebus” deinceps consequentibus a venerea voluptate 
abstinuissent, jussit audire verba Dei. “Nosergo Dei templa sumus, sicut dixit propheta: Inhabitabo in eis, 
et inambulabo, et ero eorum Deus, et ipsi erunt meus populus,” si ex praeceptis vitam instituamus, sive 
singuli nostrum, sire tota simul Ecclesia. “Quareegredimini e medio ipsorum, et separamini, dicit 
Dominus, et immundum ne tangatis; et ego vos suscipiam, et ero vobis in patrem, et vos eritis mihi in filios 
et filias, dicit Dominus omnipotens.” Non ab iis, qui uxores duxerunt, ut aiunt, sed a gentibus, quae adhuc 
vivebant in fornicatione, praeterea autem a prius quoque dictis haeresibus, ut immundis et impiis, 
prophetice nos jubet separari. Unde etiam Panlus quoque verba dirigens ad eos, qu ierant iis, qui dicti 
sunt, similes: “Has ergo promissiones habete, inquit, dilecti: mundemus corda nostra ab omni 
inquinamento carnis et spiritus, perficientes sanctitatem in timore Dei. Zelo enim vos zelo Dei; despondi 
enim vos uni viro, virginem castam exhibere Christo.” Et Ecclesia quidem alii non jungitur matrimonio, 
cum sponsum hubeat: sed unusquisque nostrum habet potestatem ducendi, quamcunque velit, legitimam 
uxorem, in prim is, inquam, nuptiis. “Vereor autem, ne sicut serpens seduxit Evam in astutia, 
corrumpantur sensus vestri a simplicitate, quae in Christo est,” pie admodum et doctoris instar dixit 
Apostolus. Quocirca admirabilis quoque Petrus: “Charissimi, inquit, obsecro vos tanquam advernas et 
peregrinos, abstinete vos a carnalibus desideriis, quae militant adversus animam, conversationem vestram 
inter gentes habentes bonam: quoniam sic est voluntas Dei, ut bene facientes obmutescere faciatis 
imprudentium hominum ignorantiam; quasi liberi, et non quasi velamen habentes malitiae libertatem, sed 
ut servi Dei.” Similiter etiam scribit Paulus in Epistola ad Romanos: “Quimortui sumus peccato, quomodo 
adhuc riveruns in ipso? Quoniam veins homo nosier simul est crucifixus, ut destruatur corpus peccati,” 
usque ad illud: “Neque exhibete membra vestra, arma injustitiae peccato.” Atque adeo cure in hunc locum 
devenerim, videor mihi non esse praetermissurus, quirt notem, quod eumdem Deum per legem et 
prophetas et Evangelium praedicet Apostolus. Illud enim: “Non concupisces,” quod scriptum est in 
Evangelio, legi attribuit in Epistola ad Romanos, sciens esse unum eum, qui praedicavit per legem et 
prophetas, Patrem, et qui per ipsum est annuntiatus. Dicit enim: “Quid dicemus? Lex estne peccatum? 
Absit. Sed peccatum non cognovi, nisi per legem. Concupiscentiam enim non cognovissem, nisi lex 
diceret: Non concupisces.” Quod si ii, qui sunt diversae sententiae, repugnantes, existiment Paulum verba 
sua dirigentem adversus Creatorem, dixisse ea, quae deinceps sequuntur: “Novi enim, quod non habitat in 


me, hoc est, in came mea, bonum;” legant ae, quae prius dicta sunt; et ea, quae consequuntur. Prius enim 
dixit: “Sed inhabitarts in me peccatum;” propter quod consentaneum erat dicere illud: “Non habitat in 
came mea bonum.” Consequenter subjunxit: “Si autem quod nolo, hoc ego facio, non utique ego id operor, 
sed quod inhabitat in me peccatum:” quod “repugnans,” inquit, “legi” Dei et “mentis meae, captivat me in 
lege peccati, quae est in membris meis. Miser ego homo, quis me liberabit de corpore morris hujus?” Et 
rursus (nunquam enim quovis modo juvando defatigatur) non veretur veluti concludere: “Lex enim spiritus 
liberavit me a lege peccati et morris:” quoniam “per Filium Dens condemnavit peccaturn in carne, ut 
justificatio legis impleatur in nobis, qui non secundum carnem ambulamus, seal secundum spiritum.” 
Praeterhaec adhuc declarans ea, qum prius dicta sunt, exclamat: “Corpus quidem mortunto propter 
peccatum:” significans id non esse templum, sed sepulcum animae. Quando enim sanctificatum fuerit Deo, 
“Spiritus ejus,” infert, “qui suscitavit Jesum a mortuis, habitat in vobis: qui vivificabit etiam mortalia 
vestra corpora, per ejus Spiritum, qui habitat in vobis.” Rursus itaque voluptaxios increpans, illa adjicit: 
“Prudentia enim carnis, mors; quoniam qui ex came vivunt, ea, quae sunt carnis, cogitant; et prudentia 
carnis est cum Deo gerere inimicitias; legi enim Dei non subjicitur. Qui autem sunt in carne,” non ut 
quidam decemunt, “Deo placere non possunt,” sed ut prius diximus. Deinde ut eos distinguat, dicit 
Ecclesiae: “Vos autem non estis in carne sed in spiritu, si quidem spiritus Dei habitat in vobis. Si quis 
autem spiritum Christi non habet, is non est ejus. Si autem Christus in vobis, corpus quidem est mortuum 
per peccatum, spiritus autem vivus per justitiam. Debitores itaque sumus, fratres, non carni, ut secundum 
carnem vivamus. Si enim secundum camera vivitis, estis morituri: si vero spiritu facta carnis 
mortificaveritis, vivetis. Quicunque enim spiritu Dei aguntur, ii sunt filii Dei.” Et adversus nobilitatem et 
adversus libertatem, qum exsecrabiliter ab iis, qui sunt diversae sententiae, introducitur, qui de libidine 
gloriantur, subjungit dicens: “Non enim accepistis spiritum servitutis rursus in timorein, sed accepistis 
spiritum adoptionis filiorum, in quo clamamus, Abba Pater;” hoc est, ad hoc accepimus, ut cognoscamus 
eum, quem oramus, qui est vere Pater, qui rerum omnium solus est Pater, qui ad salutem erudit et castigat 
at pater, et timorem minatur. 


CAPUT XII 


VERBA APOSTOLI 1 COR. VII. 5, 39, 40, ALIAQUE S. SCRIPTURAE LOCA EODEM SPECTANTIA EXPLICAT 


Quod autem “ex consensu ad tempus orationi vacat” conjugium, doctrina est continentiae. Adjecit enim 
illud quidem, “ex consensu,” ne quis dissolveret matrimonium; “ad tempus autem,” ne, dum ex necessitate 
exercet continentiam is, qui uxorem duxerit, labatur in peccatum, et dum suo conjugio parcit, alienum 
concupiscat. Qua ratione eum, qui se indecore getere existimat, quod virginem alat, recte cam dicit esse 
nuptum damrum. Verum unusquisque, tam is qui castitatem, delegit, quam is qui propter liberorum 
procreationem seipsum conjunxit matrimonio, in suo proposito firmiter debet perseverare, nec in deterius 
deflectere. Si enim vitae suae instimtum augere ac intendere porefit, majorem sibi apud Deum acquirit 
dignitatem, propter puram et ex ratione profectam continentiam. Si autem eam, quam elegit, regulam 
superaverit, in majorem deinde ad spem gloriam recidet. Habet enim sicut castitas, ira etiam 
matrimonium propria munera et ministeria, quae ad Dominum pertinent, filiorum, inquam, curam gerere 
et uxoris. Quod enim honeste causatur is, qui est in matrimonio perfectus, est conjugii necessitudo, ut qui 
omnium curam ac providentiam in domo communi ostenderit. Ac proinde “episcopos,” inquit, oportet 
constitui, qui ex domo propria toti quoque Ecclesiae prae esse sint meditati. “Unusquisque” ergo, “in quo 
vocatus est” opere ministerium peragat, ut liber in Christo fiat, et debitam ministerio suo mercedem 
accipiat. Et rursus de lege disserens, utens allegoria: “Nam quae sub viro est mulier,” inquit, “viventi viro 
alligata est lege,” et quae sequuntur. Et rursus: “Mulletest alligata, quandiu vivit vir ejus; sin autem 
mortuus fuerit, libera est ut nubat, modo in Domino. Beata est autem si sic permanserit, mea quidem 
sententia.” Sed in priore quidem particula, “mortificati estis,” inquit, “legi,” non matrimonio, “ut 
efficiamini vos alteri, qui excitatus est ex mortuis,” sponsa et Ecclesia; quam castam esse oportet, et ab iis 
quae strut intus, cogitationibus, quae sunt contrariae veritati; et ab iis, qui tentant extrinsecus, hoc est ab 
iis, qui sectantur haereses, et persuadent vobis fornicari ab uno viro, nempe omnipotenti Deo: “Ne sicut 
setpens decepit Evam,” quae “vita” dicitur, nos quoque inducti callidis haeresium  illecebris, 
transgrediamur mandata. Secunda autem particula statuit monogamiam: non enim, ut quidam 
existimarunt, mulieris cum viro alligationem, carnis cum corruptela connexionem, significari putandum 
est; impiorum enim hominum, qui matrimonii inventionem diabolo aperte tribuunt, opinionera 
reprehendit, unde in periculum venit legislator ne incessatur maledictis. Tatianum arbitror Syrum talia 
audere dogmata tradere. His verbis quidem certe scribit in libro De perfectione secundum Servatorem: 
Consensum quidem conjungit orationi: communio autem corruptelae, interitus solvit interpellationem. 
Admodum certe circumspecte arcet per concessionem. Nam cum rursus permisit “simul convernire 
propter Satanam et intemperantiam,” pronuntiavit eum, qui est obtemperaturus, “serviturum duobus 
dominis:” per consensure quidem, Deo; per dissensionem autem, intemperantiae et fornicationi et diabolo. 
Haec autem dicit, Apostolum exponens. Sophistice autem eludit veritatem, per verum, falsum confirmans: 
intemperantiam enim et fornicationem, diabolica vitia et affectiones nos quoque confitemur; intercedit 
autem moderati matrimonii consensio, quae tum ad precationem continenter deducit, tum ad procreandos 
liberos cum honestate conciliat. “Cognitio” quidem certe a Scriptura dictum est tempus liberorum 
procreationis, cum dixit: “Cognovit autem Adam Evam uxorem suam; et concepit, et peperit filium, et 
nominavit nomen ejus Seth: Suscitavit enim mihi Deus aliud semen pro Abel.” Vides, quemnam maledictis 
incessant, qui honestam ac moderatam incessunt seminationem, et diabolo attribuunt generationem. Non 


enim simpliciter Deum dixit, qui articuli prae missione, nempe ho Theos dicens, significavit eum, qui est 
omnipotens. Quod ab Apostolo autem subjungitur: “Etrursus simul convenite propter Satanam,” in eum 
finera dicitur, ut occasionem tollat ad alias declinandi cupiditates. Non enim penitus repellit naturae 
appetitiones, qui fit ad tempus, consensus: per quem rursus inducit Apostolus conjugationera matrimonii, 
non ad intemperantiam et fornicationem et opus diaboli, sed ne subjugetur intemperantiae, fornicationi, 
et diabolo. Distinguit autem veterem quoque hominem et novum Tatianus, sed non ut dicimus, “Veterem” 
quidem “virum,” legem; “novum” autem, Evangelium. Assentimur ei nos quoque, sed non eo modo, quo 
vult ille, dissolvens legem ut alterius Dei: sed idem vir et Dominus, dum vetera renovat, non amplius 
concedit polygamiam (nam hanc quidem expetebat Deus, quando oportebat homines augeri et 
multiplicari), sed monogamiam introducit prompter liberorum procreationem et domus curam, ad quam 
data est mulier adjutrix: et si cui Apostolus propter intemperantiam et ustionem, veniam secundi concedit 
matrimonii; nam hic quoque non peccat quidem ex Testamento (non est enim a lege prohibitus), non 
implet autem summam illam vitae perfectionem, quae agitur ex Evangelio. Gloriam autem sibi acquirit 
coelestem, qui apud se manserit, earn, quae est morte dissoluta, impollutam servans conjunctionem, et 
grato ac lubente animo paret ceconomiae, per quam effectum est, ut divelli non possit a Domini 
ministerio. Sed nec eum, qui ex conjugali surgit cubili, similiter ut olim, tingi nunc quoque jubet divina per 
Dominum providentia: non enim necessario a liberorum abducit procreatione, qui credentes per unum 
baptismum ad consuetudinem omni ex parte perfectam abluit, Dominus, qui etiam multa Moysis 
baptismata per unum comprehendit baptismum. Proinde lex, ut per carnalem generationem nostram prae 
diceret regenerationera, genitali seminis facultati baptismum olim adhibuit, non vero quod ab hominis 
generatione abhorreret. Quod enim apparet homo generatus, hoc valet seminis dejectio. Non sunt ergo 
multi coitus genitales, sed matricis susceptio fatetur generationem, cum in naturae officina semen 
formatur in fetum. Quomodo autem vetus quidera est solum matrimonium et legis inventum, alienum 
autem est, quod est ex Domino, matrimonium, cum idem Deus servetur a nobis? “Non” enim “quod Deus 
conjunxit, homo” jure “dissolverit;” multo autem magis quae jussit Pater, servabit quoque Filius. Si autem 
idem simul est et legislator et evangelista, nunquam ipse secum pugnat. Vivit enim lex, cum sit spiritalis, 
et gnostice intelligatur: nos autem “mortui” sumus “legi per corpus Christi, ut gigneremur alteri, qui 
resurrrexit ex mortuis,” qui praedictus fuit a lege, “ut Deo fructificaremus.” Quare “lex quidera est sancta, 
et mandatum sanctum, et justurn, et bonum.” Mortui ergo sumus legi, hoc est, peccato, quod a lege 
significatur, quod ostendit, non autem generat lex, per jussionem eorum quae sunt facienda, et 
prohibitionera eorum quae non facienda; reprehendens subjectum peccatum, “ut appareat peccatum.” Si 
autem peccatum est matrimonium, quod secundum legera initur, nescio quomodo quis dicet se Deum 
nosse, dicens Dei jussum esse peccatum. Quod si “lex saneta” est, sanctum est matrimonium. Mysterium 
ergo hoc ad Christum et Ecclesiam ducit Apostolus: quemadmodum “quod ex carne generatur, caro est; 
ita quod ex spiritu, spiritus,” non solum in pariendo, sed etiam in discendo. Jam “sancti sunt filii,” Deo 
gratae oblectationes verborum Dominicorum, quae desponderunt animam. Sunt ergo separata fornicatio 
et matrimonium, quoniam a Deo longe abest diabolus. “Et vos ergo mortui estis legi per corpus Christi, ut 
vos gigneremini alteri, qui surrexit a mortuis.” Simul autem proxime exauditur, si fueritis obedientes 
quamdoquidem etiam ex veritate legis eidem Domino obedimus, qui praecipit eminus. Nunquid autem de 
ejusmodi hominibus merito aperte “dicit Spiritus, quod in posterioribus temporibus deficient quidam a 
fide, attendentes spiritibus erroris, et doctrinis daemoniorum, in hypocrisi falsiloquorum, cauteriatam 
habentium conscientiam, et prohibentium nubere, abstinere a cibis quos Deus creavit ad participationem 
cum gratiarum actione fidelibus, et qui agnoverunt veritatem, quod omnis creatura Dei bona est, et nihil 
est rejiciendum quod sumitur cure gratiarum actione. Sanctificatur enim per verburn Dei et orationem?” 
Omnino igitur non est prohibendum jungi matrimonio, neque carnibus vesci, aut vinum bibere. Scriptum 
est enim: “Bonum est carnero non coinedere, nec vinum bibere, si quis comedat per offendiculum.” Et: 
“Bonum est manere sicut ego.” Sed et qui utitur, “cum gratiarum actione,” et qui rursus non utitur, ipse 
quoque “cure gratiarum actione,” et cure moderata ac temperanti vivat perceptione, logo seu rationi 
convenienter. Et, ut in summa dicam, omnes Apostoli epistolae, quae moderationem docent et 
continentiam, cum et de matrimonio, et de liberorum procreatione, et de domus administratione 
innumerabilia praecepta contineant, nusquam honesrum moderatumque matrimonium prohibuerunt aut 
abrogarunt: sed legis cum Evangelio servantes convenientiam, utrumque admittunt: et eum, qui deo 
agendo gratias, moderate utitur matrimonio; et eum, qui, ut vult Dominus, vivit in castitate, 
quemadmodum “vocatus est unusquisque” inoffense et perfecte eligens. “Et erat tetra Jacob laudam supra 
omnem terram,” inquit propheta, ipse vas spiritus gloria afficiens. Insectatur autem aliquis generationera, 
in earn dicens interitum cadere, eamque perire: et detorquet aliquis ad filiorum procreationem illud 
dictum Servatoris: “Non oportere in terra thesauros recondere, ubi tinea et aerugo demolitur;” nec 
erubescit his addere ea, quae dicit propheta: “Omnes vos sicut vestimentum veterascetis, et tinea vos 
exedet.” Sed neque nos contradicimus Scripturae, neque in nostra corpora cadere interitum, eaque esse 
fluxa, negamus. Fortasse autem iis, quos ibi alloquitur propheta, ut peccatoribus, pnedicit interitum. 
Servator autem de liberorum procreatione nil dixit, sed ad impertiendum ac communicandum cos 
hortatur, qui solum opibus abundare, egentibus autem nolebant opem ferre. Quamobrem dicit: 
“Operamini non cibum, qui petit; sed eum, qui manet in vitam aetenam.” Similiter autem afferunt etiam 
illud dictum de resurrectione mortuorum: “Filiillius saeculi nec nubunt, nec nubuntur.” Sed hanc 
interrogationera et cos qui interrogant, si quis consideraverit, inveniet Dominum non reprobare 
matrimonium, sed remedium afferre exspectationi carnalis cupiditatis in resurrectione. Illud autem, “filiis 
hujus saeculi,” non dixit ad distinctionera alicujus alius sacculi, sed perinde ac si diceret: Qui in hoc nati 
sunt saeculo, cum per generationera sint filii, et gighunt et gignuntur; quoniam non absque generatione 


hanc quis vitam praetergreditur: sedhaec generario, quae similem suscipit interitum, non amplius 
competit ei qui ab hac vita est separatus. “Unus est ergo Pater noster, qui est in coelis:” sed is ipse 
quoque Pater est omnium per creationera. “Ne vocaveritis ergo, inquit, vobis patrein super terrain.” Quasi 
diceret: Ne existimetis eum, qui carnali vos sevit satu, auctorem et causam vestrae essential, sed 
adjuvantem causam generationis, vel ministrum potius. Sic ergo nos rursus conversos vult effici ut pueros, 
eum, qui vere Pater est, agnoscentes, regeneratos per aquam, cure haec sit alia satio in creatione. At, 
inquit, “Qui est caelebs, curat quae sunt Domini; qui autem duxit uxorem, quomodo placebit uxori.” Quid 
vero? annon licet etiam eis, qui secundum Deum placent uxori, Deo gratias agere? Annon permittitur 
etiam el, qui uxorem duxit, una cam conjugio etiam esse sollicitum de iis quae sunt Domini? Sed 
quemadmodum “quae non nupsit, sollicita est de iis, quae sunt Domini, ut sit sancta corpore et spiritu:” 
ita etiam quae nupsit, et de iis, quae sunt mariti, et de iis, quae sunt Domini, est in Domino sollicita, ut sit 
sancta et corpore et spiritu. Ambae enim sant sanctae in Domino: haec quidem ut uxor, ilia vero ut virgo. 
Ad eos autem pudore afficiendos et reprimendos, qui sunt proclives ad secundas nuptias, apte Apostolus 
alto quodam tono eloquitur; inquit enim: “Ecce, omne peccatum est extra corpus; qui autem fornicatur, in 
proprium corpus peccat.” Si quis autem matrimonium audet dicere fornicationem, rursus, legem et 
Dominum insectans, maledictis impetit. Quemadmodum enim avaritia et plura habendi cupiditas dicitur 
fornicatio, ut quae adversetur sufficientiae: et ut idololatria est ab uno in multos Dei distributio, ita 
fornicatio est ab uno matrimonio ad plura prolapsio. Tribus enim modis, ut diximus, fornicatio et 
adulterium sumifur apud Apostolum. De his dicit propheta: “Peccatis vestris venundati estis.” Et rursus: 
“Pollutus es in terra aliena:” conjunctionera sceleratam existimans, quae cum alieno corpore facta est, et 
non cure eo, quod datur in conjugio, ad liberorum procreationem. Unde etiam Apostolus: “Volo, inquit, 
juniores nubere, filios procreare, domui prae esse, nullam dare occasionem adversario maledicti gratia. 
Jam enim quae dam diverterunt post Satanam.” Quin et unius quoque uxoris virum utique admittit; seu sit 
presbyter, seu diaconus, seu laicus, utens matrimonio citra reprehensionem: “Servabitur autem per 
filiorum procreationem.” Et rursus Servatot dicens Judaeos “generationem pravam et adulteram,” docet 
cos legem non cognovisse, ut lex vult: “sed seniorum traditionem, et hominum praecepta sequentes,” 
adulterate legem, perinde ac si non esset data vir et dominus eorum virginitatis. Fortasse autem eos 
quoque innuit esse alienis mancipatos cupiditatibus, propter quas assidue quoque servientes peccatis, 
vendebantur alienigenis. Nam apud Judaeos non erant admissae communes mulieres: verum prohibitum 
erat adulterinm. Qui autem dicit: “Uxorem duxi, non possum venire,” ad divinam coenam, est quidera 
exemplum ab eos arguendos, qui propter voluptates abscedunt a divino mandato: alioquin nec qui justi 
fuere ante adventum, nec qui post adventum uxores duxerunt, servabuntur, etiamsi sint apostoli. Quod si 
illud attulerint, quod propheta quoque dicit: “Inveteravi inter omnes inimicos meos,” per inimicos peccata 
intelligant. Unum quoddam autem est peccatum, non matrimonium, sed fornicatio: alioqui generationem 
quoque dicunt peccaturn, et creatorera generationis. 


CAPUT XIII 


JULIT CASSIANI HAERETICI VERBIS RESPONDET; ITEM LOCO QUEM EX EVANGELIO APOCRYPHO IDEM 
ADDUXERAT 


Talibus argumentis utitur quoque Julius Cassianus, qui fixit princeps sectae Docetarum. Inopere ceete De 
continentia, vel De castitate, his verbis dicit: “Nec dicat aliquis, quod quoniam talia habemus membra, ut 
aliter figurata sit femina, aliter vero masculus: illa quidera ad suscipiendum, hic vero ad seminandum, 
concessam esse a Deo consuetudinem. Si enim a Deo, ad quem tendimus, essethaec constitutio, non 
beatos dixisset esse eunuchos; neque propheta dixisset, eos non esse arborem infrugiferam; transferens 
ab arbore ad hominem, qui sua sponte et ex instituto se castrat tall cogitatione.” Et pro impia opinione 
adhuc decertans, subjungit: “Quomodo autem non jure quis reprehenderit Servatorem, si nos 
transformavit, et ab errore liberavit, eta conjunctione membrorum, et additamentorum, et pudendomm?” 
in hoc eadem decernens cure Tatiano: hic autem prodiit ex schola Valentini. Propterea dicit Cassianus: 
“Cure interrogaret Salome, quando cognoscentur, ea, de quibus interrogabat, ait Dominus: Quando 
pudoris indumentum conculcaveritis, et quando duo facta fuerint unum, et masculum cure femina, nec 
masculum nec femineum.” Primum quidera, in nobis traditis quatuor Evangeliis non habemus hoc dictum, 
sed in eo, quod est secundum AEgyptios. Deinde mihi videtur ignorare, iram quidera, masculam 
appetitionem; feminam vero, significare cupiditatem: quorum operationera poenitentia et pudor 
consequuntur. Cure quis ergo neque iraeneque cupiditati obsequens, quae quidera et consuetudine et 
mala educatione auctae, obumbrant et contegunt rationem, sed quae ex iis proficiscitur exuens caliginem, 
et pudore affectus ex poenitentia, spiritum animam unierit in obedientia Logi seu rationis; tunc, ut ait 
Paulus, “non inest in nobis nec masculus, nec femina.” Recedens enim anima ab ea figura, qua discernitur 
masculus et femina, traducitur ad unionem, cum ea nutrum sit. Existimat autem hic vir prae clarus plus, 
quam par sit, Platonice, animain, cure sit ab initio divina, cupidirate effeminatam, huc venire ad 
generationem et interitum. 


CAPUT XIV 
2 COR. XI. 3, ET EPH. IV. 24, EXPONIT 


Jam vero vel invitum cogit Paulam generationem ex deceptione deducere, cure dicit: “Vereor autem, ne 
sicut serpens Evam decepit, corrupti sint sensus vestri a simplicitate, quae est in Christo.” Seal certum 


est, Dominum quoque “venisse” ad ea, “quae aberraverant.” Aberraverunt autem, non ab alto repetita 
origine in eam, quae hic est, generationem (est enim generatio creatura Omnipotentis, qui nunquam ex 
melioribus ad deteriora deduxerit animam); sed ad eos, qui sensibus seu cogitationibus aberraverant, ad 
nos, inquam, venit Servator: qui quidem ex nostra in praeceptis inobedientia corrupti sunt, dum nimis 
avide voluptatem persequeremur; cum utique protoplastus noster ternpus praevenisset, et ante debitum 
tempus matrimonii gratiam appetiisset et aberrasset: quoniam “quicunque aspicit mulierem ad 
concupiscendum eam, jam moechatus est eam” ut qui voluntatis tempus non exspectaverit. Is ipse ergo 
erat Dominus, qui tunc quoque damnabat cupiditatem, quae praevenit matrimonium. Cum ergo dicit 
Apostolus: “Induite novum hominem, qui secundum Deum creatur,” nobis dicit, qui ab Omnipotentis 
voluntate efficti sumus, sicut sumus efficti. “Veterem” autem dixit, non rescipiens ad generationem et 
regenerationem, sed ad vitam inobedientiae et obedienti regeneraae. “Pelliceas” autem “tunicas” 
existimat Cassianus esse corpora: in quo postea et eum, et qui idem cum eo sentiunt, aberrasse 
ostendemus, cure de ortu hominis, iis consequenter, quae prius dicenda sunt, aggrediemur expositionem. 
“Quoniam, inquit, qui a terrenis reguntur, et generant, et generantur: Nostra autem conversatio est in 
coelo, ex quo etiam Salvatorem exspectamus.” Recte ergo nos hae quoque dicta esse scimus, quoniam ut 
hospites et advencta essae peregrinantes debemus vitam instituere; qui uxorem habent, ut non habentes; 
qui possident, ut non possidentes; qui liberos procreant, ut mortales gignentes, ut relicturi possessiones, 
ut etiam sine uxore victuri, si opus sit; non cum immodico actione, et animo excelso. 


CAPUT XV 


1 COR. VII. 1; LUC. XIV. 26; ISA. LVI. 2, 3, EXPLICAT 


Et rursus cure dicit: “Bonum est homini uxorem non tangere, sed propter fornicationes unusquisque suam 
uxorem habeat;” id veluti exponens, rursus dicit: “Ne vos tentet Satanas.” Non enim iis, qui continenter 
utuntur matrimonio propter solam liberorum procreationem, dicit, “propter intemperantiam;” sed iis, qui 
finem liberorum procreationis cupiunt transilire: ne, cure nimium annuerit noster adversarius, excitet 
appetitionem ad alienas voluptates. Fortasse autem quoniam iis, qui juste vivunt, resistit propter 
aemulationem, et adversus eos contendit, volens eos ad suos ordines traducere, per laboriosam 
continentiam eis vult praebere occasionera. Merito ergo dicit: “Melius est matrimonio jungi quam uri,” ut 
“vir reddat debiturn uxori, et uxor viro, et ne frustrentur invicem” hoc divino ad generationera dato 
auxilio. “Qui autem, inquiunt, non oderit patrem, vel matrem, vel uxorem, vel filios, non potest meus esse 
discipulus.” Non jubet odisse proprium genus: “Honora” enim, inquit, “patrein et matrein, ut tibi bene 
sit:” sed ne abducaris, inquit, per appetitiones a ratione alienas, sed neque civilibus moribus conformis 
fias. Domus enim constat ex genere, civitates autem ex domibus; quaemadmodum Paulus quoque eos, qui 
occupantur in matrimonio, “mundo dixit placere.” Rursus dicit Dominus: “Qui uxorem duxit, ne expellat; 
et qui non duxit, ne ducat;” qui ex proposito castitatis professus est uxorem non ducere maneat caelebs. 
Utrisque ergo idem Dominus per prophetam Isaiam convenientes dat promissiones sic dicens: “Ne dicat 
eunuchus: Sum lignum aridum;” haec enim dicit Dominus eunuchis: “Si custodieritis sabbata mea, et 
feceritis quae cunque pruodaecipio, dabo vobis locum meliorem filiis et filiabus.” Non sola enim justificat 
castitas, sed nec sabbatum eunuchi, nisi fecerit mandata. Infert autem iis, qui uxoremduxerunt, et dicit: 
“Electi mei non laborabunt in vanum, neque procreabunt filios in exsecrationem, quia semen est 
benedictum a Domino.” Fi enim, qui secundum Logon filios procreavit et educavit, et erudivit in Domino, 
sicut etiam ei, qui genuit per veram catechesim et institutionem, merces quaedam est proposita, sicut 
etiam electo semini. Alii autem “exsecrationem” accipiunt esse ipsam liberorum procreationem, et non 
intelligunt adversus illos ipsos ea dicere Scripturam. Qui enim sunt revera electi Domini, non dogmata 
decernunt, nec filios progignunt, qui sunt ad exsecrationem, et haereses. Eunuchus ergo, non qui per vim 
excisas habet partes, sed nec qui caelebs est, dictus est, sed qui non gignit veritatem. Lignum hic prius 
erat aridum; si autem Logo obedierit, et sabbata custodieri, per abstinentiam a peccatis, et fecerit 
mandata erit honorabilior iis, qui absque recta vitae institutione solo sermone erudiuntur. “Filioli, 
modicum” adhuc sum vobiscum,” inquit Magister. Quare Paulus quoque scribens ad Galatas, dicit: “Filioli 
mei, quos iterum parturio, donec formetur in vobis Christus.” Rursus ad Corinthios scribens: “Si enim 
decies mille paedagogos,” inquit, “habeatis in Christo, sed non multos patres. In Christo enim per 
Evangelium ego vosgenui.” Propterea “non ingrediatur eunuchus in Ecclesiam Dei,” qui est sterilis, et non 
fert fructum, nec vitro institutione, nec sermone. Sed “qui se” quidem “castrarunt” ab omni peccato 
“propter regnum coelorum,” ii sunt beati, qui a mundo jejunant. 


CAPUT XVI 


JER. XX. 14; JOB XIV. 3; PS. L. 5; 1 COR. IX. 27, EXPONIT 


“Exsecranda” autem “dies in qua natus sum, et ut non sit optanda,” inquit Jeremias: non absolute 
exsecrandam dicens generationem, sed populi peccata aegre ferens et inobedientiam. Subjungit itaque: 
“Cur enim natus sum ut viderem labores et dolores, et in perpetuo probro fuerunt dies mei?” Quin etiam 
omnes, qui praedicabant veritatem, propier eorum, qui audiebant, inobedientiam, quae rebantur ad 
poenam, et veniebant in periculum. “Cur enim non fuit uterus matris meae sepulcrum, ne viderem 
affiictionem Jacob et laborera generis Israel?” ait Esdras propheta. “Nullus est a sorde mundus,” ait Job, 
“nee si sit quidera una dies vita ejus.” Dicant ergo nobis, ubi fornicatus est infans natus? vel quomodo sub 


Adaececidit exsecrationem, qui nihil est operatus? Restat ergo eis, ut videtur, consequenter, ut dicant 
malam esse generationem, non solum corporis, sed etiam animae, per quam exsistit corpus. Et quando 
dixit David: “In peccatis conceptus sum, et in iniquitatibus concepit me mater mea:” dicit prophetice 
quidem matrem Evam; sed Eva quidem fuit “mater viventium;” et si is “in peccatis fuit conceptus,” at non 
ipse in peccato, neque vero ipse peccatum. Utrum vero quicunque etiam a peccato ad fidem convertitur, a 
peccandi consuetudine tanquam a “matre” converti dicatur ad “vitam,” feret mihi testimonium unus ex 
duodecim prophetis, qui dixit: “Si dedero primogenita pro impietate fructum yeniris mei, pro peccatis 
animae meae.” Non accusat eum, qui dixit: “Crescite et multiplicamini:” sed primos post generationera 
motus, quorum tempore Deum non cognoscimus, dicit “impietates.” Si quis autem ea ratione dicit malam 
generationem, idem eam dicat bonam, quatenus in ipso veritatem cognoscimus. “Abluamini juste, et ne 
peccetis. Ignorationem enim Dei quidam habent,” videlicet qui peccant. “Quoniam nobis est colluctatio 
non adversus camem et sanguinere, sed adversus spiritalia.” Potentes autem sunt ad tentandum 
“principes tenebrarum hujus mundi,” et ideo datur venia. Et ideo Paulus quoque: “Corpus meum,” inquit, 
“castigo, et in servitutem redigo; quoniam qui certat, omnia continet,” hoc est, in omnibus continet, non 
ab omnibus abstinens, sed continenter utens iis, quae utenda judicavit, “illi quidera ut corruptibilem 
coronam accipiant; nos autem ut incorruptibilem,” in lucta vincentes, non autem sine pulvere coronam 
accipientes. Jam nonnulli quoque praeferunt viduam virgini, ut qua, quam experta est, voluptatem magno 
animo contempserit. 


CAPUT XVII 


QUI NUPTIAS ET GENERATIONEM MALAS ASSERUNT, II ET DEI CREATIONEM ET IPSAM EVANGELII 
DISPENSATIONEM VITUPERANT 


Sin autem malum est generatio, in malo blasphemi dicant fuisse Dominum qui fuit particeps generationis, 
in malo Virginera quae genuit. Hei mihi! quot et quanta mala! Dei voluntatera maledictis incessunt, et 
mysterium creationis, dum invehuntur in generationera. Et hinc “Docesin” fingit Cassianus; hinc etiam 
Marcioni, et Valentino quoque est corpus animale; quoniam homo, inquiunt, operam dans veneri, 
“assimilatus est jumentis.” Atqui profecto, cum libidine vere insaniens, aliena inire voluerit, tunc revera, 
qui talis est, efferatur: “Equi in feminas furentes facti sunt, unusquisque hinniebat ad uxorem proximi 
sui.” Quod si dicat serpentera, a brutis animantibus accepta consilii sui ratione, Adamo persuasisse ut 
cum Eva coire consentiret, tanquam alioqui, ut quidam existimant, protoplasti hac natura usuri non 
fuissent: rursus vituperatur creatio, ut quae rationis expertium animantium natura homines fecerit 
imbecilliores, quorum exempla consecuti sunt, qui a Deo primi formati fuere. Sin autem natura quidem 
eos sicut bruta deduxit ad filiorum procreationem; moti autem sunt citius quam oportuit, fraude inducti, 
cura adhuc essent juvenes; justum quidera est Dei judicium in eos qui non exspectarunt ejus voluntatera: 
sancta est autem generatio, per quam mundus consistit, per quam essentiae, per quara naturae, per quam 
angeli, per quam potestates, per quam animae, per quam praecepta, per quam lex, per quam Evangelium, 
per quam Dei cognitio. “Et omnis caro fenum, et omnis gloria ejus quasi flos feni; et fenum quidem 
exsiccatur, flos autem decidit, sed verbum Domini manet,” quod unxit artimam et uniit spiritui. Quomodo 
autem, qure est in Ecclesia nostra, oeconomia ad finem perduci potuisset absque corpore, cum etiam ipse, 
qui est caput Ecclesire, in came quidem informis et specie carens vitam transiit, ut doceret nos respicere 
ad naturam divinae causespicere ad naturam divinnsiit, aeinformem et incorpoream? “Arbor enim vitae,” 
inquit prophem, “est in bono desiderio,” docens bona et munda desideria, quae sunt in Domino vivente. 
Jam vero volunt viri cure uxore in matrimonio consuetudinem, quae dicta est “cognitio,” esse peccatum: 
eam quippe indicari ex esu “ligni boni et mali,” per significationem hujus vocabuli “cognovit,” quae 
mandati tmnsgressionem notat. Si autem hoc im est, veritatis quoque cognitio, est esus ligni vitre. Potest 
ergo honestum ac moderatum matrimonium illius quoque ligni esse particeps. Nobis autem prius dictum 
est, quod licet bene et male uti matrimonio; et hoc est lignum “cognitionis,” si non transgrediamur leges 
matrimonii. Quid vero? annon Servator noster, sicut animam, ita etiam corpus cumvit ab affectionibus? 
Neque vero si esset caro inimica animae, inimicam per sanitatis restitutionem advenus ipsam muniisset. 
“Hoc autem dico, fratres, quod caro et sangnis regnum Dei non possunt possidere, neque corruptio 
possidet incorruptionem.” Peccatun enim, cure sit “corruptio,” non potest babere societatem cure 
incorruptione,” quae est justitia. “Adeo stulti,” inquit, “estis? cure spiritu coeperitis, nunc came 
consummamini.” 


CAPUT XVIII 


DUAS EXTREMAS OPINIONES ESSE VITANDAS: PRIMAM ILLORUM QUI CREATORIS ODIO A NUPTIIS ABSTINENT; 
ALTERAM ILLORUM QUI HINC OCCASIONEM ARRIPIUNT NEFARIIS LIBIDINIBUS INDULGENDI 


Justitiam ergo et salutis harmoniam, quae est veneranda firmaque, alii quidem, ut ostendimus, nimium 
intenderunt, blaspheme ac maledice cure quavis impietate suscipientes continentiam; cure pie liceret 
castitatem, qu secundum sanam regulam instituitur, eligere; gratias quidem agendo propter datam ipsis 
gratiam, non habendo antem odio creatumm, neque eos aspernando, qui juncti sunt matrimonio; est enim 
creatus mundus, cream est etiam castitas; ambo autem agant gratias in iis, in quibus sunt collocati, si 
modo ea quoque norunt, in quibus sunt collocati. Alii autem effrenati se petulanter et insolenter 
gesserunt, revem “effecti equi in feminas insanientes, et ad proximorum suorum uxores hinnientes;” ut 
quiet ipsi contineri non possint, et proximis suis persuadeant ut dent operam voluptati;” infeliciter illas 


audientes Scriptums: “Quae tibi obtigit, partem pone nobiscum, crumenam autem unam possideamus 
communem, et unum fiat nobis marsupium.” Propter eos idem propheta dicit, nobis consulens: “Ne 
ambulaveris in via cum ipsis, declixia pedem tuum a semitis eorum. Non enim injuste tenduntur retia 
pennatis. Ipsi enim, cure sint sanguinum participes, thesauros malorum sibi recondunt;” hoc est, sibi 
affectantes immunditiam, et proximos similia docentes, bellatores, percussores caudis suis, ait propheta, 
quas quidem Graeci kerkous appellant. Fuerint autem ii, quos significat prophetia, libidinosi 
intemperantes, qui sunt caudis suis pugnaces, tenebrarum “irreque filii,” erede polluti, manus sibi 
afferentes, et homicidae propinquorum. “Expurgate ergo vetus fermentum, ut sitis novo conspersio,” 
nobis exclamat Apostolus. Et rursus, propter quosdam ejusmodi homines indignans, praecipit, “Ne 
conversari quidem, si quis frater nominetur vel fornicator, vel avarus, vel idololatra, vel maledicus, vel 
ebriosus, vel raptor; cum eo, qui est talis, ne una quidem comedere. Ego enim per legem legi mortuus 
sum,” inquit; “ut Deo vivare, cum Christo sum crucifixus; vivo autem non amplius ego,” ut vivebam per 
cupiditates; “vivit autem in me Christus,” caste et beate per obedientiam praeceptorum. Quare tune 
quidem in came vivebam camaliter: “quod autem nunc vivo in carne, in fide vivo Filii Dei.”—”In viam 
gentium ne abieritis, et ne ingrediamini in urbem Samaritanorum,” a contraria vitae institutione nos 
dehortans dicit Dominus; quoniam “Iniquorum virorum mala est conversatio; et hae sunt vitae omnium, 
qui ea, quae sunt iniqua, efficiunt.”—”Vae homini illi,” inquit Dominus; “bonum esset el, si non natus 
esset, quam ut unum ex electis meis scandalizaret. Melius esset, ut ei mola circumponeretur, et in mari 
demergeretur, quam ut unum ex meis perverteret. Nomen enim Dei blasphematur propter ipsos.” Unde 
prae clare Apostolus: “Scripsi,” inquit, “vobis in epistola, non conversari cure fornicatoribus,” usque ad 
illud: “Corpus autem non fornicationi, sed Domino, et Dominus corpori.” Et quod matrimonium non dicat 
fomicationem, ostendit eo, quod subiungit: “An nescitis, quod qui adhaeret meretrici, unum est corpus?” 
An meretricem quis dicet virginem, priusquam nubat? “Et ne fraudetis,” inquit, “vos invicem, nisi ex 
consensu ad tempus:” per dictionem, “fraudetis,” ostendens matrimonii debitum esse liberorum 
procreationem: quod quidem in iis, quae praecedunt, ostendit, dicens: “Mulieri vir debitum reddat; 
similiter autem mulier quoque viro;” post quam exsolutionem, in domo custodienda, et in ea quae est in 
Christo fide, adjutrix est. Et adhuc apertius, dicens: “lis, qui sunt juncti matrimonio, praecipio, inquit, non 
ego, sed Dominus, uxorem a viro non sepamri; sin autem separata fuerit, maneat innupta, vel viro 
reconcilietur; et virum uxorem non dimittere. Reliquis autem dico ego, non Dominus: Si quis frater,” 
usque ad illud: “Nunc autem sancta est.” Quid autem adhaec dicunt, qui in legem invehuntur, et in 
matrimonium, quasi sit solum a lege concessum, non autem etiam in Novo Testamento? Quid ad has leges 
latas possunt dicere, qui sationem abhorrent et generationem? cure “episcopum” quoque, “qui domui 
recte praesit,” Ecclesiquoae ducem constituat; domum autem Dominicam “imius mulieris” constituat 
conjugium. “Omnia” ergo dicit esse “munda mundis; pollutis autem et infidelibus nihil est mundum, sed 
polluta est eorum et mens, et conscientia.” De ea autem voluptate, quae est praeter regulam: “Ne erretis,” 
inquit; “nec fornicatores, nec idololatrae, nec adulteri, nec molles, nec masculorum concubitores, neque 
avari, neque fures, neque ebnosi, neque maledici, nec raptores, regnum Dei possidebunt; et nos quidem 
abluti sum us,” qui in his eramus; qui autem in hanc tingunt intemperantiam, ex temperantia in 
fornicationem baptizant, voluptatibus et affectibus esse indulgendum decernentes, incontinentes ex 
moderatis fieri docentes, et in spe sua membrorum suorum impudentiae affixi; ut a regno Dei abdicentur, 
non autem ut inscribantur, qui ad eos ventitant, efficientes; sub falso nominatae cognitionis titulo, eam, 
qu, efficiae ad exteriores ducit tenebras, viam ingredientes. “Quod reliquum est, fratres, quaecuque vera, 
quaecunque honesta, quaecunque justa, quatres, quam aecunque casta, quaecunque amabilia, ques, 
aecunque bonbilia, ques, quam ingreae famue bonbilia, ques, quam ingredientae; si qua virtus, et si qua 
laus, ea considerate; quae et didicistis; quae etiam accepistis et audiistis et vidistis in me, ea facite; et 
Deus pacis erit vobiscum.” Et Petrus similia dicit in Epistola: “Ut fides vestra et spes sit in Deum, cure 
animas vestras castas effeceritis in obedientia veritatis;” quasi filii obedientiae, non configurati prioribus 
desideriis, quae fuerunt in ignorantia; sed secundum eum, qui vocavit vos, sanctum, et ipsi sancti sitis in 
omni conversatione. Quoniam scriptum est: “Sancti eritis, quoniam ego sanctus sum.” Verumtamen quae 
adversus eos, qui cognitionem falso nomine simulant, necessario suscepta est a nobis disputatio; nos 
longius, quam par sit, abduxit, et omtionem effecit prolixiorem. Unde tertius quoque liber Stromateus 
eorum, quae sunt de vera philosophia, commentariorum, hunc finem habeat. 


Book IV 


CHAPTER I 


ORDER OF CONTENTS 


It will follow, I think, that I should treat of martyrdom, and of who the perfect man is. With these points 
shall be included what follows in accordance with the demands of the points to be spoken about, and how 
both bond and free must equally philosophize, whether male or female in sex. And in the sequel, after 
finishing what is to be said on faith and inquiry, we shall set forth the department of symbols; so that, on 
cursorily concluding the discourse on ethics, we shall exhibit the advantage which has accrued to the 
Greeks from the barbarian philosophy. After which sketch, the brief explanation of the Scriptures both 
against the Greeks and against the Jews will be presented, and whatever points we were unable to 
embrace in the previous Miscellanies (through having respect necessarily to the multitude of matters), in 
accordance with the commencement of the poem, purposing to finish them in one commentary. In addition 
to these points, afterwards on completing the sketch, as far as we can in accordance with what we 
propose, we must give an account of the physical doctrines of the Greeks and of the barbarians, 
respecting elementary principles, as far as their opinions have reached us, and argue against the principal 
views excogitated by the philosophers. 


It will naturally fall after these, after a cursory view of theology, to discuss the opinions handed down 
respecting prophecy; so that, having demonstrated that the Scriptures which we believe are valid from 
their omnipotent authority, we shall be able to go over them consecutively, and to show thence to all the 
heresies one God and Omnipotent Lord to be truly preached by the law and the prophets, and besides by 
the blessed Gospel. Many contradictions against the heterodox await us while we attempt, in writing, to 
do away with the force of the allegations made by them, and to persuade them against their will, proving 
by the Scriptures themselves. 


On completing, then, the whole of what we propose in the commentaries, on which, if the Spirit will, we 
ministering to the urgent need, (for it is exceedingly necessary, before coming to the truth, to embrace 
what ought to be said by way of preface), shall address ourselves to the true gnostic science of nature, 
receiving initiation into the minor mysteries before the greater; so that nothing may be in the way of the 
truly divine declaration of sacred things, the subjects requiring preliminary detail and statement being 
cleared away, and sketched beforehand. The science of nature, then, or rather observation, as contained 
in the gnostic tradition according to the rule of the truth, depends on the discussion concerning 
cosmogony, ascending thence to the department of theology. Whence, then, we shall begin our account of 
what is handed down, with the creation as related by the prophets, introducing also the tenets of the 
heterodox, and endeavouring as far as we can to confute them. But it shall be written if God will, and as 
He inspires; and now we must proceed to what we proposed, and complete the discourse on ethics. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MEANING OF THE NAME STROMATA OR MISCELLANIES 


Let these notes of ours, as we have often said for the sake of those that consult them carelessly and 
unskilfully, be of varied character—and as the name itself indicates, patched together—passing constantly 
from one thing to another, and in the series of discussions hinting at one thing and demonstrating another. 
“For those who seek for gold,” says Heraclitus, “dig much earth and find little gold.” But those who are of 
the truly golden race, in mining for what is allied to them, will find the much in little. For the word will 
find one to understand it. The Miscellanies of notes contribute, then, to the recollection and expression of 
truth in the case of him who is able to investigate with reason. And you must prosecute, in addition to 
these, other labours and researches; since, in the case of people who are setting out on a road with which 
they are unacquainted, it is sufficient merely to point out the direction. After this they must walk and find 
out the rest for themselves. As, they say, when a certain slave once asked at the oracle what he should do 
to please his master, the Pythian priestess replied, “You will find if you seek.” It is truly a difficult matter, 
then, as turns out, to find out latent good; since 


“Before virtue is placed exertion, 
And long and steep is the way to it, 
And rough at first; but when the summit is reached, 


Then is it easy, though difficult [before].” 


“For narrow,” in truth, “and strait is the way” of the Lord. And it is to the “violent that the kingdom of God 
belongs.” 


Whence, “Seek, and ye shall find,” holding on by the truly royal road, and not deviating. As we might 
expect, then, the generative power of the seeds of the doctrines comprehended in this treatise is great in 
small space, as the “universal herbage of the field,” as Scripture saith. Thus the Miscellanies of notes 
have their proper title, wonderfully like that ancient oblation culled from all sorts of things of which 
Sophocles writes:— 


“For there was a sheep’s fleece, and there was a vine, 
And a libation, and grapes well stored; 

And there was mixed with it fruit of all kinds, 

And the fat of the olive, and the most curious 
Wax-formed work of the yellow bee.” 


Just so our Stromata, according to the husbandman of the comic poet Timocles, produce “figs, olives, 
dried figs, honey, as from an all-fruitful field;” on account of which exuberance he adds:— 


“Thou speakest of a harvest-wreath not of husbandry.” 
For the Athenians were wont to cry:— 

“The harvest-wreath bears figs and fat loaves, 

And honey in a cup, and olive oil to anoint you.” 


We must then often, as in winnowing sieves, shake and toss up this the great mixture of seeds, in order to 
separate the wheat. 


CHAPTER III 


THE TRUE EXCELLENCE OF MAN 


The most of men have a disposition unstable and heedless, like the nature of storms. “Want of faith has 
done many good things, and faith evil things.” And Epicharmus says, “Don’t forget to exercise incredulity; 
for it is the sinews of the soul.” Now, to disbelieve truth brings death, as to believe, life; and again, to 
believe the lie and to disbelieve the truth hurries to destruction. The same is the case with self-restraint 
and licentiousness. To restrain one’s self from doing good is the work of vice; but to keep from wrong is 
the beginning of salvation. So the Sabbath, by abstinence from evils, seems to indicate self-restraint. And 
what, I ask, is it in which man differs from beasts, and the angels of God, on the other hand, are wiser 
than he? “Thou madest him a little lower than the angels.” For some do not interpret this Scripture of the 
Lord, although He also bore flesh, but of the perfect man and the gnostic, inferior in comparison with the 
angels in time, and by reason of the vesture [of the body]. I call then wisdom nothing but science, since 
life differs not from life. For to live is common to the mortal nature, that is to man, with that to which has 
been vouchsafed immortality; as also the faculty of contemplation and of self-restraint, one of the two 
being more excellent. On this ground Pythagoras seems to me to have said that God alone is wise, since 
also the apostle writes in the Epistle to the Romans, “For the obedience of the faith among all nations, 
being made known to the only wise God through Jesus Christ;” and that he himself was a philosopher, on 
account of his friendship with God. Accordingly it is said, “God talked with Moses as a friend with a 
friend.” That, then, which is true being clear to God, forthwith generates truth. And the gnostic loves the 
truth. “Go,” it is said, “to the ant, thou sluggard, and be the disciple of the bee;” thus speaks Solomon. For 
if there is one function belonging to the peculiar nature of each creature, alike of the ox, and horse, and 
dog, what shall we say is the peculiar function of man? He is like, it appears to me, the Centaur, a 
Thessalian figment, compounded of a rational and irrational part, of soul and body. Well, the body tills the 
ground, and hastes to it; but the soul is raised to God: trained in the true philosophy, it speeds to its 
kindred above, turning away from the lusts of the body, and besides these, from toil and fear, although we 
have shown that patience and fear belong to the good man. For if “by the law is the knowledge of sin,” as 
those allege who disparage the law, and “till the law sin was in the world;” yet “without the law sin was 
dead,” we oppose them. For when you take away the cause of fear, sin, you have taken away fear; and 
much more, punishment, when you have taken away that which gives rise to lust. “For the law is not made 
for the just man,” says the Scripture. Well, then, says Heraclitus, “They would not have known the name 
of Justice if these things had not been.” And Socrates says, “that the law was not made for the sake of the 
good.” But the cavillers did not know even this, as the apostle says, “that he who loveth his brother 
worketh not evil;” for this, “Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt not steal; and if 
there be any other commandment, it is comprehended in the word, Thou shall love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” So also is it said, “Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thou shalt love thy 


neighbour as thyself.” And “if he that loveth his neighbour worketh no evil,” and if “every commandment 
is comprehended in this, the loving our neighbour,” the commandments, by menacing with fear, work love, 
not hatred. Wherefore the law is productive of the emotion of fear. “So that the law is holy,” and in truth 
“spiritual,” according to the apostle. We must, then, as is fit, in investigating the nature of the body and 
the essence of the soul, apprehend the end of each, and not regard death as an evil. “For when ye were 
the servants of sin,” says the apostle, “ye were free from righteousness. What fruit had ye then in those 
things in which ye are now ashamed? For the end of those things is death. But now, being made free from 
sin, and become servants to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life. For the 
wages of sin is death: but the gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” The assertion, 
then, may be hazarded, that it has been shown that death is the fellowship of the soul in a state of sin with 
the body; and life the separation from sin. And many are the stakes and ditches of lust which impede us, 
and the pits of wrath and anger which must be overleaped, and all the machinations we must avoid of 
those who plot against us,—who would no longer see the knowledge of God “through a glass.” 


“The half of virtue the far-seeing Zeus takes 
From man, when he reduces him to a state of slavery.” 


As slaves the Scripture views those “under sin” and “sold to sin,” the lovers of pleasure and of the body; 
and beasts rather than men, “those who have become like to cattle, horses, neighing after their 
neighbours’ wives.” The licentious is “the lustful ass,” the covetous is the “savage wolf,” and the deceiver 
is “a serpent.” The severance, therefore, of the soul from the body, made a life-long study, produces in the 
philosopher gnostic alacrity, so that he is easily able to bear natural death, which is the dissolution of the 
chains which bind the soul to the body. “For the world is crucified to me, and I to the world,” the [apostle] 
says; “and now I live, though in the flesh, as having my conversation in heaven.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PRAISES OF MARTYRDOM 


Whence, as is reasonable, the gnostic, when Galled, obeys easily, and gives up his body to him who asks; 
and, previously divesting himself of the affections of this carcase, not insulting the tempter, but rather, in 
my opinion, training him and convincing him,— 


“From what honour and what extent of wealth fallen,” 


as says Empedocles, here for the future he walks with mortals. He, in truth, bears witness to himself that 
he is faithful and loyal towards God; and to the tempter, that he in vain envied him who is faithful through 
love; and to the Lord, of the inspired persuasion in reference to His doctrine, from which he will not 
depart through fear of death; further, he confirms also the truth of preaching by his deed, showing that 
God to whom he hastes is powerful. You will wonder at his love, which he conspicuously shows with 
thankfulness, in being united to what is allied to him, and besides by his precious blood, shaming the 
unbelievers. He then avoids denying Christ through fear by reason of the command; nor does he sell his 
faith in the hope of the gifts prepared, but in love to the Lord he will most gladly depart from this life; 
perhaps giving thanks both to him who afforded the cause of his departure hence, and to him who laid the 
plot against him, for receiving an honourable reason which he himself furnished not, for showing what he 
is, to him by his patience, and to the Lord in love, by which even before his birth he was manifested to the 
Lord, who knew the martyr’s choice. With good courage, then, he goes to the Lord, his friend, for whom 
he voluntarily gave his body, and, as his judges hoped, his soul, hearing from our Saviour the words of 
poetry, “Dear brother,” by reason of the similarity of his life. We call martyrdom perfection, not because 
the man comes to the end of his life as others, but because he has exhibited the perfect work of love. And 
the ancients laud the death of those among the Greeks who died in war, not that they advised people to 
die a violent death, but because he who ends his life in war is released without the dread of dying, 
severed from the body without experiencing previous suffering or being enfeebled in his soul, as the 
people that suffer in diseases. For they depart in a state of effeminacy and desiring to live; and therefore 
they do not yield up the soul pure, but bearing with it their lusts like weights of lead; all but those who 
have been conspicuous in virtue. Some die in battle with their lusts, these being in no respect different 
from what they would have been if they had wasted away by disease. 


If the confession to God is martyrdom, each soul which has lived purely in the knowledge of God, which 
has obeyed the commandments, is a witness both by life and word, in whatever way it may be released 
from the body,—shedding faith as blood along its whole life till its departure. For instance, the Lord says 
in the Gospel, “Whosoever shall leave father, or mother, or brethren,” and so forth, “for the sake of the 
Gospel and my name,” he is blessed; not indicating simple martyrdom, but the gnostic martyrdom, as of 
the man who has conducted himself according to the rule of the Gospel, in love to the Lord (for the 
knowledge of the Name and the understanding of the Gospel point out the gnosis, but not the bare 
appellation), so as to leave his worldly kindred, and wealth, and every possession, in order to lead a life 
free from passion. “Mother” figuratively means country and sustenance; “fathers” are the laws of civil 
polity: which must be contemned thankfully by the high-souled just man; for the sake of being the friend 


of God, and of obtaining the right hand in the holy place, as the Apostles have done. 


Then Heraclitus says, “Gods and men honour those slain in battle;” and Plato in the fifth book of the 
Republic writes, “Of those who die in military service, whoever dies after winning renown, shall we not 
say that he is chief of the golden race? Most assuredly.” But the golden race is with the gods, who are in 
heaven, in the fixed sphere, who chiefly hold command in the providence exercised towards men. Now 
some of the heretics who have misunderstood the Lord, have at once an impious and cowardly love of life; 
saying that the true martyrdom is the knowledge of the only true God (which we also admit), and that the 
man is a self-murderer and a suicide who makes confession by death; and adducing other similar sophisms 
of cowardice. To these we shall reply at the proper time; for they differ with us in regard to first 
principles. Now we, too, say that those who have rushed on death (for there are some, not belonging to 
us, but sharing the name merely, who are in haste to give themselves up, the poor wretches dying through 
hatred to the Creator )—these, we say, banish themselves without being martyrs, even though they are 
punished publicly. For they do not preserve the characteristic mark of believing martyrdom, inasmuch as 
they have not known the only true God, but give themselves up to a vain death, as the Gymnosophists of 
the Indians to useless fire. 


But since these falsely named calumniate the body, let them learn that the harmonious mechanism of the 
body contributes to the understanding which leads to goodness of nature. Wherefore in the third book of 
the Republic, Plato, whom they appeal to loudly as an authority that disparages generation, says, “that for 
the sake of harmony of soul, care must be taken for the body,” by which, he who announces the 
proclamation of the truth, finds it possible to live, and to live well. For it is by the path of life and health 
that we learn gnosis. But is he who cannot advance to the height without being occupied with necessary 
things, and through them doing what tends to knowledge, not to choose to live well? In living, then, living 
well is secured. And he who in the body has devoted himself to a good life, is being sent on to the state of 
immortality. 


CHAPTER V 


ON CONTEMPT FOR PAIN, POVERTY, AND OTHER EXTERNAL THINGS 


Fit objects for admiration are the Stoics, who say that the soul is not affected by the body, either to vice by 
disease, or to virtue by health; but both these things, they say, are indifferent. And indeed Job, through 
exceeding continence, and excellence of faith, when from rich he became poor, from being held in honour 
dishonoured, from being comely unsightly, and sick from being healthy, is depicted as a good example, 
putting the Tempter to shame, blessing his Creator; bearing what came second, as the first, and most 
clearly teaching that it is possible for the gnostic to make an excellent use of all circumstances. And that 
ancient achievements are proposed as images for our correction, the apostle shows, when he says, “So 
that my bonds in Christ are become manifest in all the palace, and to all the rest; and several of the 
brethren in the Lord, waxing confident by my bonds, are much more bold to speak the word of God 
without fear,”—since martyrs’ testimonies are examples of conversion gloriously sanctified. “For what 
things the Scripture speaks were written for our instruction, that we, through patience and the 
consolation of the Scriptures, might have the hope of consolation.” When pain is present, the soul appears 
to decline from it, and to deem release from present pain a precious thing. At that moment it slackens 
from studies, when the other virtues also are neglected. And yet we do not say that it is virtue itself which 
suffers, for virtue is not affected by disease. But he who is partaker of both, of virtue and the disease, is 
afflicted by the pressure of the latter; and if he who has not yet attained the habit of self-command be not 
a high-souled man, he is distraught; and the inability to endure it is found equivalent to fleeing from it. 


The same holds good also in the case of poverty. For it compels the soul to desist from necessary things, I 
mean contemplation and from pure sinlessness, forcing him, who has not wholly dedicated himself to God 
in love, to occupy himself about provisions; as, again, health and abundance of necessaries keep the soul 
free and unimpeded, and capable of making a good use of what is at hand. “For,” says the apostle, “such 
shall have trouble in the flesh. But I spare you. For I would have you without anxiety, in order to decorum 
and assiduity for the Lord, without distraction.” 


These things, then, are to be abstained from, not for their own sakes, but for the sake of the body; and 
care for the body is exercised for the sake of the soul, to which it has reference. For on this account it is 
necessary for the man who lives as a gnostic to know what is suitable. Since the fact that pleasure is not a 
good thing is admitted from the fact that certain pleasures are evil, by this reason good appears evil, and 
evil good. And then, if we choose some pleasures and shun others, it is not every pleasure that is a good 
thing. 


Similarly, also, the same rule holds with pains, some of which we endure, and others we shun. But choice 
and avoidance are exercised according to knowledge; so that it is not pleasure that is the good thing, but 
knowledge by which we shall choose a pleasure at a certain time, and of a certain kind. Now the martyr 
chooses the pleasure that exists in prospect through the present pain. If pain is conceived as existing in 
thirst, and pleasure in drinking, the pain that has preceded becomes the efficient cause of pleasure. But 
evil cannot be the efficient cause of good. Neither, then, is the one thing nor the other evil. Simonides 


accordingly (as also Aristotle) writes, “that to be in good health is the best thing, and the second best 
thing is to be handsome, and the third best thing is to be rich without cheating.” 


And Theognis of Megara says:— 
“You must, to escape poverty, throw 
Yourself, O Cyrnus down from 

The steep rocks into the deep sea.” 


On the other hand, Antiphanes, the comic poet, says, “Plutus (Wealth), when it has taken hold of those 
who see better than others, makes them blind.” Now by the poets he is proclaimed as blind from his birth: 


“And brought him forth blind who saw not the sun.” 
Says the Chalcidian Euphorion:— 

“Riches, then, and extravagant luxuries, 

Were for men the worst training for manliness.” 
Wrote Euripides in Alexander:— 

“And it is said, 

Penury has attained wisdom through misfortune; 
But much wealth will capture not 

Sparta alone, but every city.” 


“It is not then the only coin that mortals have, that which is white silver or golden, but virtue too,” as 
Sophocles says. 


CHAPTER VI 
SOME POINTS IN THE BEATITUDES 


Our holy Saviour applied poverty and riches, and the like, both to spiritual things and objects of sense. For 
when He said, “Blessed are they that are persecuted for righteousness’ sake,” He clearly taught us in 
every circumstance to seek for the martyr who, if poor for righteousness’ sake, witnesses that the 
righteousness which he loves is a good thing; and if he “hunger and thirst for righteousness’ sake,” 
testifies that righteousness is the best thing. Likewise he, that weeps and mourns for righteousness’ sake, 
testifies to the best law that it is beautiful. As, then, “those that are persecuted,” so also “those that 
hunger and thirst” for righteousness’ sake, are called “blessed” by Him who approves of the true desire, 
which not even famine can put a stop to. And if “they hunger after righteousness itself,” they are blessed. 
“And blessed are the poor,” whether “in spirit” or in circumstance”—that is, if for righteousness’ sake. It is 
not the poor simply, but those that have wished to become poor for righteousness’ sake, that He 
pronounces blessed—those who have despised the honours of this world in order to attain “the good;” 
likewise also those who, through chastity, have become comely in person and character, and those who 
are of noble birth, and honourable, having through righteousness attained to adoption, and therefore 
“have received power to become the sons of God,” and “to tread on serpents and scorpions,” and to rule 
over demons and “the host of the adversary.” And, in fine, the Lord’s discipline draws the soul away gladly 
from the body, even if it wrench itself away in its removal. “For he that loveth his life shall lose it, and he 
that loseth his life shall find it,” if we only join that which is mortal of us with the immortality of God. It is 
the will of God [that we should attain] the knowledge of God, which is the communication of immortality. 
He therefore, who, in accordance with the word of repentance, knows his life to be sinful will lose it— 
losing it from sin, from which it is wrenched; but losing it, will find it, according to the obedience which 
lives again to faith, but dies to sin. This, then, is what it is “to find one’s life,” “to know one’s self.” 


The conversion, however, which leads to divine things, the Stoics say, is affected by a change, the soul 
being changed to wisdom. And Plato: “On the soul taking a turn to what is better, and a change from a 
kind of nocturnal day.” Now the philosophers also allow the good man an exit from life in accordance with 
reason, in the case of one depriving him of active exertion, so that the hope of action is no longer left him. 
And the judge who compels us to deny Him whom we love, I regard as showing who is and who is not the 
friend of God. In that case there is not left ground for even examining what one prefers—the menaces of 
man or the love of God. And abstinence from vicious acts is found, somehow, [to result in] the diminution 
and extinction of vicious propensities, their energy being destroyed by inaction. And this is the import of 
“Sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and come, follow Me”—that is, follow what is said by the Lord. 


Some say that by what “thou hast” He designated the things in the soul, of a nature not akin to it, though 
how these are bestowed on the poor they are not able to say. For God dispenses to all according to desert, 
His distribution being righteous. Despising, therefore, the possessions which God apportions to thee in 
thy magnificence, comply with what is spoken by me; haste to the ascent of the Spirit, being not only 
justified by abstinence from what is evil, but in addition also perfected, by Christlike beneficence. In this 
instance He convicted the man, who boasted that he had fulfilled the injunctions of the law, of not loving 
his neighbour; and it is by beneficence that the love which, according to the gnostic ascending scale, is 
Lord of the Sabbath, proclaims itself. We must then, according to my view, have recourse to the word of 
salvation neither from fear of punishment nor promise of a gift, but on account of the good itself. Such, as 
do so, stand on the right hand of the sanctuary; but those who think that by the gift of what is perishable 
they shall receive in exchange what belongs to immortality are in the parable of the two brothers called 
“hirelings.” And is there not some light thrown here on the expression “in the likeness and image,” in the 
fact that some live according to the likeness of Christ, while those who stand on the left hand live 
according to their image? There are then two things proceeding from the truth, one root lying beneath 
both,—the choice being, however, not equal, or rather the difference that is in the choice not being equal. 
To choose by way of imitation differs, as appears to me, from the choice of him who chooses according to 
knowledge, as that which is set on fire differs from that which is illuminated. Israel, then, is the light of 
the likeness which is according to the Scripture. But the image is another thing. What means the parable 
of Lazarus, by showing the image of the rich and poor? And what the saying, “No man can serve two 
masters, God and Mammon?”—the Lord so terming the love of money. For instance, the covetous, who 
were invited, responded not to the invitation to the supper, not because of their possessing property, but 
of their inordinate affection to what they possessed. “The foxes,” then, have holes. He called those evil 
and earthly men who are occupied about the wealth which is mined and dug from the ground, foxes. Thus 
also, in reference to Herod: “Go, tell that fox, Behold, I cast out devils, and perform cures to-day and to- 
morrow, and the third day I shall be perfected.” For He applied the name “fowls of the air” to those who 
were distinct from the other birds—those really pure, those that have the power of flying to the knowledge 
of the heavenly Word. For not riches only, but also honour, and marriage, and poverty, have ten thousand 
cares for him who is unfit for them. And those cares He indicated in the parable of the fourfold seed, when 
He said that “the seed of the word which fell unto the thorns” and hedges was choked by them, and could 
not bring forth fruit. It is therefore necessary to learn how to make use of every occurrence, so as by a 
good life, according to knowledge, to be trained for the state of eternal life. For it said, “I saw the wicked 
exalted and towering as the cedars of Lebanon; and I passed,” says the Scripture, “and, lo, he was not; 
and I sought him, and his place was not found. Keep innocence, and look on uprightness: for there is a 
remnant to the man of peace.” Such will he be who believes unfeignedly with his whole heart, and is 
tranquil in his whole soul. “For the different people honour me with their lips, but their heart is far from 
the Lord.” “They bless with their mouth, but they curse in their heart.” “They loved Him with their mouth, 
and lied to Him with their tongue; but their heart was not right with Him, and they were not faithful to His 
covenant.” Wherefore “let the false lips become speechless, and let the Lord destroy the boastful tongue: 
those who say, We shall magnify our tongue, and our lips are our own; who is Lord over us? For the 
affliction of the poor and the groaning of the needy now will I arise, saith the Lord; I will set him in safety; 
I will speak out in his case.” For it is to the humble that Christ belongs, who do not exalt themselves 
against His flock. “Lay not up for yourselves, therefore, treasures on the earth, where moth and rust 
destroy, and thieves break through and steal,” says the Lord, in reproach perchance of the covetous, and 
perchance also of those who are simply anxious and full of cares, and those too who indulge their bodies. 
For amours, and diseases, and evil thoughts “break through” the mind and the whole man. But our true 
“treasure” is where what is allied to our mind is, since it bestows the communicative power of 
righteousness, showing that we must assign to the habit of our old conversation what we have acquired by 
it, and have recourse to God, beseeching mercy. He is, in truth, “the bag that waxeth not old,” the 
provisions of eternal life, “the treasure that faileth not in heaven.” “For I will have mercy on whom I will 
have mercy,” saith the Lord. And they say those things to those who wish to be poor for righteousness’ 
sake. For they have heard in the commandment that “the broad and wide way leadeth to destruction, and 
many there are who go in by it.” It is not of anything else that the assertion is made, but of profligacy, and 
love of women, and love of glory, and ambition, and similar passions. For so He says, “Fool, this night shall 
thy soul be required of thee; and whose shall those things be which thou hast prepared?” And the 
commandment is expressed in these very words, “Take heed, therefore, of covetousness. For a man’s life 
does not consist in the abundance of those things which he possesses. For what shall it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 
“Wherefore I say, Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat; neither for your body, what ye shall put 
on. For your life is more than meat, and your body than raiment.” And again, “For your Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things.” “But seek first the kingdom of heaven, and its righteousness,” for 
these are the great things, and the things which are small and appertain to this life “shall be added to 
you.” Does He not plainly then exhort us to follow the gnostic life, and enjoin us to seek the truth in word 
and deed? Therefore Christ, who trains the soul, reckons one rich, not by his gifts, but by his choice. It is 
said, therefore, that Zaccheus, or, according to some, Matthew, the chief of the publicans, on hearing that 
the Lord had deigned to come to him, said, “Lord, and if I have taken anything by false accusation, I 
restore him fourfold;” on which the Saviour said, “The Son of man, on coming to-day, has found that which 
was lost.” Again, on seeing the rich cast into the treasury according to their wealth, and the widow two 
mites, He said “that the widow had cast in more than they all,” for “they had contributed of their 


abundance, but she of her destitution.” And because He brought all things to bear on the discipline of the 
soul, He said, “Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.” And the meek are those who have 
quelled the battle of unbelief in the soul, the battle of wrath, and lust, and the other forms that are subject 
to them. And He praises those meek by choice, not by necessity. For there are with the Lord both rewards 
and “many mansions,” corresponding to men’s lives. “Whosoever shall receive,” says He, “a prophet in the 
name of a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward; and whosoever shall receive a righteous man in the 
name of a righteous man, shall receive a righteous man’s reward; and whoso shall receive one of the least 
of these my disciples, shall not lose his reward.” And again, the differences of virtue according to merit, 
and the noble rewards, He indicated by the hours unequal in number; and in addition, by the equal 
reward given to each of the labourers—that is, salvation, which is meant by the penny—He indicated the 
equality of justice; and the difference of those called He intimated, by those who worked for unequal 
portions of time. They shall work, therefore, in accordance with the appropriate mansions of which they 
have been deemed worthy as rewards, being fellow-workers in the ineffable administration and service. 
“Those, then,” says Plato, “who seem called to a holy life, are those who, freed and released from those 
earthly localities as from prisons, have reached the pure dwelling-place on high.” In clearer terms again 
he expresses the same thing: “Those who by philosophy have been sufficiently purged from those things, 
live without bodies entirely for all time. Although they are enveloped in certain shapes; in the case of 
some, of air, and others, of fire.” He adds further: “And they reach abodes fairer than those, which it is not 
easy, nor is there sufficient time now to describe.” Whence with reason, “blessed are they that mourn: for 
they shall be comforted;” for they who have repented of their former evil life shall attain to “the calling” 
(klesin), for this is the meaning of being comforted (paraklethenai). And there are two styles of penitents. 
That which is more common is fear on account of what is done; but the other which is more special, the 
shame which the spirit feels in itself arising from conscience. Whether then, here or elsewhere (for no 
place is devoid of the beneficence of God), He again says, “Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy.” And mercy is not, as some of the philosophers have imagined, pain on account of others’ 
calamities, but rather something good, as the prophets say. For it is said, “I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice.” And He means by the merciful, not only those who do acts of mercy, but those who wish to do 
them, though they be not able; who do as far as purpose is concerned. For sometimes we wish by the gift 
of money or by personal effort to do mercy, as to assist one in want, or help one who is sick, or stand by 
one who is in any emergency; and are not able either from poverty, or disease, or old age (for this also is 
natural disease), to carry out our purpose, in reference to the things to which we are impelled, being 
unable to conduct them to the end we wished. Those, who have entertained the wish whose purpose is 
equal, share in the same honour with those who have the ability, although others have the advantage in 
point of resources. And since there are two paths of reaching the perfection of salvation, works and 
knowledge, He called the “pure in heart blessed, for they shall see God.” And if we really look to the truth 
of the matter, knowledge is the purification of the leading faculty of the soul, and is a good activity. Some 
things accordingly are good in themselves, and others by participation in what is good, as we say good 
actions are good. But without things intermediate which hold the place of material, neither good nor bad 
actions are constituted, such I mean as life, and health, and other necessary things or circumstantials. 
Pure then as respects corporeal lusts, and pure in respect of holy thoughts, he means those are, who 
attain to the knowledge of God, when the chief faculty of the soul has nothing spurious to stand in the way 
of its power. When, therefore, he who partakes gnostically of this holy quality devotes himself to 
contemplation, communing in purity with the divine, he enters more nearly into the state of impassible 
identity, so as no longer to have science and possess knowledge, but to be science and knowledge. 


“Blessed, then, are the peacemakers,” who have subdued and tamed the law which wars against the 
disposition of the mind, the menaces of anger, and the baits of lust, and the other passions which war 
against the reason; who, having lived in the knowledge both of good works and true reason, shall be 
reinstated in adoption, which is dearer. It follows that the perfect peacemaking is that which keeps 
unchanged in all circumstances what is peaceful; calls Providence holy and good; and has its being in the 
knowledge of divine and human affairs, by which it deems the opposites that are in the world to be the 
fairest harmony of creation. They also are peacemakers, who teach those who war against the stratagems 
of sin to have recourse to faith and peace. And it is the sum of all virtue, in my opinion, when the Lord 
teaches us that for love to God we must gnostically despise death. “Blessed are they,” says He, “who are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for they shall be called the sons of God;” or, as some of those who 
transpose the Gospels say, “Blessed are they who are persecuted by righteousness, for they shall be 
perfect.” And, “Blessed are they who are persecuted for my sake; for they shall have a place where they 
shall not be persecuted.” And, “Blessed are ye when men shall hate you, when they shall separate you, 
when they shall cast out your name as evil, for the Son of man’s sake;” if we do not detest our 
persecutors, and undergo punishments at their hands, not hating them under the idea that we have been 
put to trial more tardily than we looked for; but knowing this also, that every instance of trial is an 
occasion for testifying. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE MARTYR 


Then he who has lied and shown himself unfaithful, and revolted to the devil’s army, in what evil do we 
think him to be? He belies, therefore, the Lord, or rather he is cheated of his own hope who believes not 


God; and he believes not who does not what He has commanded. 


And what? Does not he, who denies the Lord, deny himself? For does he not rob his Master of His 
authority, who deprives himself of his relation to Him? He, then, who denies the Saviour, denies life; for 
“the light was life.” He does not term those men of little faith, but faithless and hypocrites, who have the 
name inscribed on them, but deny that they are really believers. But the faithful is called both servant and 
friend. So that if one loves himself, he loves the Lord, and confesses to salvation that he may save his soul. 
Though you die for your neighbour out of love, and regard the Saviour as our neighbour (for God who 
saves is said to be nigh in respect to what is saved); you do so, choosing death on account of life, and 
suffering for your own sake rather than his. And is it not for this that he is called brother? he who, 
suffering out of love to God, suffered for his own salvation; while he, on the other hand, who dies for his 
own salvation, endures for love to the Lord. For he being life, in what he suffered wished to suffer that we 
might live by his suffering. 


“Why call ye me Lord, Lord,” He says, “and do not the things which I say?” For “the people that loveth 
with their lips, but have their heart far away from the Lord,” is another people, and trust in another, and 
have willingly sold themselves to another; but those who perform the commandments of the Lord, in every 
action “testify,” by doing what He wishes, and consistently naming the Lord’s name; and “testifying” by 
deed to Him in whom they trust, that they are those “who have crucified the flesh, with the affections and 
lusts.” “If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.” “He that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh 
reap corruption; but he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” 


But to those miserable men, witness to the Lord by blood seems a most violent death, not knowing that 
such a gate of death is the beginning of the true life; and they will understand neither the honours after 
death, which belong to those who have lived holily, nor the punishments of those who have lived 
unrighteously and impurely. I do not say only from our Scriptures (for almost all the commandments 
indicate them); but they will not even hear their own discourses. For the Pythagorean Theano writes, “Life 
were indeed a feast to the wicked, who, having done evil, then die; were not the soul immortal, death 
would be a godsend.” And Plato in the Phaedo, “For if death were release from everything,” and so forth. 
We are not then to think according to the Telephus of AEschylus, “that a single path leads to Hades.” The 
ways are many, and the sins that lead thither. Such deeply erring ones as the unfaithful are, Aristophanes 
properly makes the subjects of comedy. “Come,” he says, “ye men of obscure life, ye that are like the race 
of leaves, feeble, wax figures, shadowy tribes, evanescent, fleeting, ephemeral.” And Epicharmus, “This 
nature of men is inflated skins.” And the Saviour has said to us, “The spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak.” “Because the carnal mind is enmity against God,” explains the apostle: “for it is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed, can be. And they that are in the flesh cannot please God.” And in further 
explanation continues, that no one may, like Marcion regard the creature as evil. “But if Christ be in you, 
the body is dead because of sin; but the Spirit is life because of righteousness.” And again: “For if ye live 
after the flesh, ye shall die. For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared to the glory which shall be revealed in us. If we suffer with Him, that we also may be glorified 
together as joint-heirs of Christ. And we know that all things work together for good to them that love 
God, to them that are called according to the purpose. For whom He did foreknow, He also did 
predestinate to be conformed to the image of His Son, that He might be the first-born among many 
brethren. And whom He did predestinate, them He also called; and whom He called, them He also 
justified; and whom He justified, them He also glorified.” 


You see that martyrdom for love’s sake is taught. And should you wish to be a martyr for the recompense 
of advantages, you shall hear again. “For we are saved by hope: but hope that is seen is not hope: for what 
a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait 
for it.” “But if we also suffer for righteousness’ sake,” says Peter, “blessed are we. Be not afraid of their 
fear, neither be troubled. But sanctify the Lord God in your hearts: and be ready always to give an answer 
to him that asks a reason of the hope that is in you, but with meekness and fear, having a good 
conscience; so that in reference to that for which you are spoken against, they may be ashamed who 
calumniate your good conversation in Christ. For it is better to suffer for well-doing, if the will of God, 
than for evil-doing.” But if one should captiously say, And how is it possible for feeble flesh to resist the 
energies and spirits of the Powers? well, let him know this, that, confiding in the Almighty and the Lord, 
we war against the principalities of darkness, and against death. “Whilst thou art yet speaking,” He says, 
“Lo, here am I.” See the invincible Helper who shields us. “Think it not strange, therefore, concerning the 
burning sent for your trial, as though some strange thing happened to you; But, as you are partaken in the 
sufferings of Christ, rejoice; that at the revelation of His glory ye may rejoice exultant. If ye be reproached 
in the name of Christ, happy are ye; for the Spirit of glory and of God resteth on you.” As it is written, 
“Because for Thy sake we are killed all the day long; we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. Nay, in 
all these things we are more than conquerors, through Him that loved us.” 


“What you wish to ascertain from my mind, 
You shall not ascertain, not were you to apply 


Horrid saws from the crown of my head to the soles of my feet, 


Not were you to load me with chains,” 


says a woman acting manfully in the tragedy. And Antigone, contemning the proclamation of Creon, says 
boldly:— 


“Tt was not Zeus who uttered this proclamation.” 


But it is God that makes proclamation to us, and He must be believed. “For with the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness; and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation. Wherefore the Scripture saith, 
“Whosoever believeth on Him shall not be put to shame.” Accordingly Simonides justly writes, “It is said 
that virtue dwells among all but inaccessible rocks, but that she speedily traverses a pure place. Nor is 
she visible to the eyes of all mortals. He who is not penetrated by heart-vexing sweat will not scale the 
summit of manliness.” And Pindar says:— 


“But the anxious thoughts of youths, revolving with toils, 

Will find glory: and in time their deeds 

Will in resplendent ether splendid shine.” 

AEschylus, too, having grasped this thought, says:— 

“To him who toils is due, 

As product of his toil, glory from the gods.” 

“For great Fates attain great destinies,” according to Heraclitus:— 
“And what slave is there, who is careless of death?” 


“For God hath not given us the spirit of bondage again to fear; but of power, and love, and of a sound 
mind. Be not therefore ashamed of the testimony of our Lord, or of me his prisoner,” he writes to Timothy. 
Such shall he be “who cleaves to that which is good,” according to the apostle, “who hates evil, having 
love unfeigned; for he that loveth another fulfilleth the law.” If, then, this God, to whom we bear witness, 
be as He is, the God of hope, we acknowledge our hope, speeding on to hope, “saturated with goodness, 
filled with all knowledge.” 


The Indian sages say to Alexander of Macedon: “You transport men’s bodies from place to place. But you 
shall not force our souls to do what we do not wish. Fire is to men the greatest torture, this we despise.” 
Hence Heraclitus preferred one thing, glory, to all else; and professes “that he allows the crowd to stuff 
themselves to satiety like cattle.” 


“For on account of the body are many toils, 

For it we have invented a roofed house, 

And discovered how to dig up silver, and sow the land, 
And all the rest which we know by names.” 


To the multitude, then, this vain labour is desirable. But to us the apostle says, “Now we know this, that 
our old man is crucified with Him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not 
serve sin.” Does not the apostle then plainly add the following, to show the contempt for faith in the case 
of the multitude? “For I think that God hath set forth us the apostles last, as appointed to death: we are 
made a spectacle to the world, and to angels, and to men. Up to this present hour we both hunger, and 
thirst, and are naked, and are beaten, and are feeble, and labour, working with our hands. Being reviled, 
we bless; being persecuted, we endure; being defamed, we entreat; we are become as it were the 
offscourings of the world.” Such also are the words of Plato in the Republic: “The just man, though 
stretched on the rack, though his eyes are dug out, will be happy.” The Gnostic will never then have the 
chief end placed in life, but in being always happy and blessed, and a kingly friend of God. Although 
visited with ignominy and exile, and confiscation, and above all, death, he will never be wrenched from his 
freedom, and signal love to God. “The charity which bears all things, endures all things,” is assured that 
Divine Providence orders all things well. “I exhort you,” therefore it is said, “Be followers of me.” The first 
step to salvation is the instruction accompanied with fear, in consequence of which we abstain from what 
is wrong; and the second is hope, by reason of which we desire the best things; but love, as is fitting, 
perfects, by training now according to knowledge. For the Greeks, I know not how, attributing events to 
unreasoning necessity, own that they yield to them unwillingly. Accordingly Euripides says:— 


“What I declare, receive from me, madam: 


No mortal exists who has not toil; 


He buries children, and begets others, 

And he himself dies. And thus mortals are afflicted.” 

Then he adds:— 

“We must bear those things which are inevitable according to nature, and go through them: 
Not one of the things which are necessary is formidable for mortals.” 


And for those who are aiming at perfection there is proposed the rational gnosis, the foundation of which 
is “the sacred Triad.” “Faith, hope, love; but the greatest of these is love.” Truly, “all things are lawful, but 
all things are not expedient,” says the apostle: “all things are lawful for me, but all things edify not.” And, 
“Let no one seek his own advantage, but also that of his neighbour,” so as to be able at once to do and to 
teach, building and building up. For that “the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,” is admitted; but 
the conscience of the weak is supported. “Conscience, I say, not his own, but that of the other; for why is 
my liberty judged of by another conscience? For if I by grace am partaker, why am I evil spoken of for that 
for which I give thanks? Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” “For though we walk in the flesh, we do not war after the flesh; for the weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal, but mighty through God to the demolition of fortifications, demolishing thoughts, and every 
high thing which exalteth itself against the knowledge of Christ.” Equipped with these weapons, the 
Gnostic says: O Lord, give opportunity, and receive demonstration; let this dread event pass; I contemn 
dangers for the love I bear to Thee. 


“Because alone of human things 
Virtue receives not a recompense from without, 
But has itself as the reward of its toils.” 


“Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness, 
meekness, long-suffering. And above all these, love, which is the bond of perfection. And let the peace of 
God reign in your hearts, to which also ye are called in one body; and be thankful,” ye who, while still in 
the body, like the just men of old, enjoy impassibility and tranquillity of soul. 


CHAPTER VIII 
WOMEN AS WELL AS MEN, SLAVES AS WELL AS FREEMEN, CANDIDATES FOR THE MARTYR’S CROWN 


Since, then, not only the AEsopians, and Macedonians, and the Lacedaemonians endured when subjected 
to torture, as Eratosthenes says in his work, On Things Good and Evil; but also Zeno of Elea, when 
subjected to compulsion to divulge a secret, held out against the tortures, and confessed nothing; who, 
when expiring, bit out his tongue and spat it at the tyrant, whom some term Nearchus, and some 
Demulus. Theodotus the Pythagorean acted also similarly, and Paulus the friend of Lacydes, as Timotheus 
of Pergamus says in his work on The Fortitude of Philosophers, and Achaicus in The Ethics. Posthumus 
also, the Roman, when captured by Peucetion, did not divulge a single secret; but putting his hand on the 
fire, held it to it as if to a piece of brass, without moving a muscle of his face. I omit the case of 
Anaxarchus, who exclaimed, “Pound away at the sack which holds Anaxarchus, for it is not Anaxarchus 
you are pounding,” when by the tyrant’s orders he was being pounded with iron pestles. Neither, then, the 
hope of happiness nor the love of God takes what befalls ill, but remains free, although thrown among the 
wildest beasts or into the all-devouring fire; though racked with a tyrant’s tortures. Depending as it does 
on the divine favour, it ascends aloft unenslaved, surrendering the body to those who can touch it alone. A 
barbarous nation, not cumbered with philosophy, select, it is said, annually an ambassador to the hero 
Zamolxis. Zamolxis was one of the disciples of Pythagoras. The one, then, who is judged of the most 
sterling worth is put to death, to the distress of those who have practiced philosophy, but have not been 
selected, at being reckoned unworthy of a happy service. 


So the Church is full of those, as well chaste women as men, who all their life have contemplated the 
death which rouses up to Christ. For the individual whose life is framed as ours is, may philosophize 
without Learning, whether barbarian, whether Greek, whether slave—whether an old man, or a boy, ora 
woman. For self-control is common to all human beings who have made choice of it. And we admit that the 
same nature exists in every race, and the same virtue. As far as respects human nature, the woman does 
not possess one nature, and the man exhibit another, but the same: so also with virtue. If, consequently, a 
self-restraint and righteousness, and whatever qualities are regarded as following them, is the virtue of 
the male, it belongs to the male alone to be virtuous, and to the woman to be licentious and unjust. But it 
is offensive even to say this. Accordingly woman is to practice self-restraint and righteousness, and every 
other virtue, as well as man, both bond and free; since it is a fit consequence that the same nature 
possesses one and the same virtue. We do not say that woman’s nature is the same as man’s, as she is 
woman. For undoubtedly it stands to reason that some difference should exist between each of them, in 
virtue of which one is male and the other female. Pregnancy and parturition, accordingly, we say belong to 


woman, as she is woman, and not as she is a human being. But if there were no difference between man 
and woman, both would do and suffer the same things. As then there is sameness, as far as respects the 
soul, she will attain to the same virtue; but as there is difference as respects the peculiar construction of 
the body, she is destined for child-bearing and housekeeping. “For I would have you know,” says the 
apostle, “that the head of every man is Christ; and the head of the woman is the man: for the man is not of 
the woman, but the woman of the man. For neither is the woman without the man, nor the man without 
the woman, in the Lord.” For as we say that the man ought to be continent, and superior to pleasures; so 
also we reckon that the woman should be continent and practiced in fighting against pleasures. “But I say, 
Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh,” counsels the apostolic command; “for the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh. These, then, are contrary” (not as good to 
evil, but as fighting advantageously), he adds therefore, so that ye cannot do the things that ye would. 
Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are, fornication uncleanness, profligacy, idolatry, 
witchcrafts, enmities, strifes, jealousies, wrath, contentions, dissensions, heresies, envyings, drunkenness, 
revellings, and such like; of which I tell you before, as I have also said before, that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, temperance, goodness, faith, meekness.” He calls sinners, as I think, “flesh,” and the 
righteous “spirit.” Further, manliness is to be assumed in order to produce confidence and forbearance, so 
as “to him that strikes on the one cheek, to give to him the other; and to him that takes away the cloak, to 
yield to him the coat also,” strongly, restraining anger. For we do not train our women like Amazons to 
manliness in war; since we wish the men even to be peaceable. I hear that the Sarmatian women practice 
war no less than the men; and the women of the Sacae besides, who shoot backwards, feigning flight as 
well as the men. I am aware, too, that the women near Iberia practice manly work and toil, not refraining 
from their tasks even though near their delivery; but even in the very struggle of her pains, the woman, on 
being delivered, taking up the infant, carries it home. Further, the females no less than the males manage 
the house, and hunt, and keep the flocks:— 


“Cressa the hound ran keenly in the stag’s track.” 


Women are therefore to philosophize equally with men, though the males are preferable at everything, 
unless they have become effeminate. To the whole human race, then, discipline and virtue are a necessity, 
if they would pursue after happiness. And how recklessly Euripides writes sometimes this and sometimes 
that! On one occasion, “For every wife is inferior to her husband, though the most excellent one marry her 
that is of fair fame.” And on another:— 


“For the chaste is her husband’s slave, 

While she that is unchaste in her folly despises her consort. 
.... For nothing is better and more excellent, 

Than when as husband and wife ye keep house, 
Harmonious in your sentiments.” 


The ruling power is therefore the head. And if “the Lord is head of the man, and the man is head of the 
woman,” the man, “being the image and glory of God, is lord of the woman.” Wherefore also in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians it is written, “Subjecting yourselves one to another in the fear of God. Wives, submit 
yourselves to your own husbands, as to the Lord. For the husband is head of the wife, as also Christ is the 
head of the Church; and He is the Saviour of the body. Husbands, love your wives, as also Christ loved the 
Church. So also ought men to love their wives as their own bodies: he that loveth his wife loveth himself. 
For no man ever yet hated his own flesh.” And in that to the Colossians it is said, “Wives, submit 
yourselves to your own husbands, as is fit in the Lord. Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter 
against them. Children, obey your parents in all things; for this is well pleasing to the Lord. Fathers, 
provoke not your children to anger, lest they be discouraged. Servants, be obedient in all things to those 
who are your masters according to the flesh; not with eye-service, as men-pleasers; but with singleness of 
heart, fearing the Lord. And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as serving the Lord and not men; knowing 
that of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance: for ye serve the Lord Christ. For the 
wrongdoer shall receive the wrong, which he hath done; and there is no respect of persons. Masters, 
render to your servants justice and equity; knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven, where there is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond, free: but Christ is all, 
and in all.” And the earthly Church is the image of the heavenly, as we pray also “that the will of God may 
be done upon the earth as in heaven.” “Putting on, therefore, bowels of mercy, gentleness, humbleness, 
meekness, long-suffering; forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, if one have a quarrel against 
any man; as also Christ hath forgiven us, so also let us. And above all these things put on charity, which is 
the bond of perfectness. And let the peace of God rule in your hearts, to which ye are called in one body; 
and be thankful.” For there is no obstacle to adducing frequently the same Scripture in order to put 
Marcion to the blush, if perchance he be persuaded and converted; by learning that the faithful ought to 
be grateful to God the Creator, who hath called us, and who preached the Gospel in the body. From these 
considerations the unity of the faith is clear, and it is shown who is the perfect man; so that though some 
are reluctant, and offer as much resistance as they can, though menaced with punishments at the hand of 


husband or master, both the domestic and the wife will philosophize. Moreover, the free, though 
threatened with death at a tyrant’s hands, and brought before the tribunals, and all his substances 
imperilled, will by no means abandon piety; nor will the wife who dwells with a wicked husband, or the 
son if he has a bad father, or the domestic if he has a bad master, ever fail in holding nobly to virtue. But 
as it is noble for a man to die for virtue, and for liberty, and for himself, so also is it for a woman. For this 
is not peculiar to the nature of males, but to the nature of the good. Accordingly, both the old man, the 
young, and the servant will live faithfully, and if need be die; which will be to be made alive by death. So 
we know that both children, and women, and servants have often, against their fathers,’ and masters,’ and 
husbands’ will, reached the highest degree of excellence. Wherefore those who are determined to live 
piously ought none the less to exhibit alacrity, when some seem to exercise compulsion on them; but much 
more, | think, does it become them to show eagerness, and to strive with uncommon vigour, lest, being 
overcome, they abandon the best and most indispensable counsels. For it does not, I think, admit of 
comparison, whether it be better to be a follower of the Almighty than to choose the darkness of demons. 
For the things which are done by us on account of others we are to do always, endeavouring to have 
respect to those for whose sake it is proper that they be done, regarding the gratification rendered in 
their case, as what is to be our rule; but the things which are done for our own sake rather than that of 
others, are to be done with equal earnestness, whether they are like to please certain people or not. If 
some indifferent things have obtained such honour as to appear worthy of adoption, though against the 
will of some; much more is virtue to be regarded by us as worth contending for, looking the while to 
nothing but what can be rightly done, whether it seem good to others or not. Well then, Epicurus, writing 
to Menoeceus, says, “Let not him who is young delay philosophizing, and let not the old man grow weary 
of philosophizing; for no one is either not of age or past age for attending to the health of his soul. And he 
who says that the time for philosophizing is not come or is past, is like the man who says that the time for 
happiness is not come or has gone. So that young as well as old ought to philosophize: the one, in order 
that, while growing old, he may grow young in good things out of favour accruing from what is past; and 
the other, that he may be at once young and old, from want of fear for the future.” 


CHAPTER IX 
CHRIST’S SAYINGS RESPECTING MARTYRDOM 


On martyrdom the Lord hath spoken explicitly, and what is written in different places we bring together. 
“But I say unto you, Whosoever shall confess in Me before men, the Son of man also shall confess before 
the angels of God; but whosoever shall deny Me before men, him will I deny before the angels.” 
“Whosoever shall be ashamed of Me or of My words in this adulterous and sinful generation, of him shall 
the Son of man also be ashamed when He cometh in the glory of His Father with His angels. Whosoever 
therefore shall confess in Me before men, him will I also confess before my Father in heaven. “And when 
they bring you before synagogues, and rulers, and powers, think not beforehand how ye shall make your 
defence, or what ye shall say. For the Holy Spirit shall teach you in the same hour what ye must say.” In 
explanation of this passage, Heracleon, the most distinguished of the school of Valentinians, says 
expressly, “that there is a confession by faith and conduct, and one with the voice. The confession that is 
made with the voice, and before the authorities, is what the most reckon the only confession. Not soundly: 
and hypocrites also can confess with this confession. But neither will this utterance be found to be spoken 
universally; for all the saved have confessed with the confession made by the voice, and departed. Of 
whom are Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi, and many others. And confession by the lip is not universal, but 
partial. But that which He specifies now is universal, that which is by deeds and actions corresponding to 
faith in Him. This confession is followed by that which is partial, that before the authorities, if necessary, 
and reason dictate. For he will confess rightly with his voice who has first confessed by his disposition. 
And he has well used, with regard to those who confess, the expression in Me,’ and applied to those who 
deny the expressionMe.’ For those, though they confess Him with the voice, yet deny Him, not confessing 
Him in their conduct. But those alone confess in Him,’ who live in the confession and conduct according to 
Him, in which He also confesses, who is contained in them and held by them. Wherefore He never can 
deny Himself.’ And those deny Him who are not in Him. For He said not, Whosoever shall deny’ in Me, but 
Me.’ For no one who is in Him will ever deny Him. And the expression before men’ applies both to the 
saved and the heathen similarly by conduct before the one, and by voice before the other. Wherefore they 
never can deny Him. But those deny Him who are not in Him.” So far Heracleon. And in other things he 
seems to be of the same sentiments with us in this section; but he has not adverted to this, that if some 
have not by conduct and in their life “confessed Christ before men,” they are manifested to have believed 
with the heart; by confessing Him with the mouth at the tribunals, and not denying Him when tortured to 
the death. And the disposition being confessed, and especially not being changed by death at any time, 
cuts away all passions which were engendered by corporeal desire. For there is, so to speak, at the close 
of life a sudden repentance in action, and a true confession toward Christ, in the testimony of the voice. 
But if the Spirit of the Father testifies in us, how can we be any more hypocrites, who are said to bear 
testimony with the voice alone? But it will be given to some, if expedient, to make a defence, that by their 
witness and confession all may be benefited—those in the Church being confirmed, and those of the 
heathen who have devoted themselves to the search after salvation wondering and being led to the faith; 
and the rest seized with amazement. So that confession is by all means necessary. For it is in our power. 
But to make a defence for our faith is not universally necessary. For that does not depend on us. “But he 


that endureth to the end shall be saved.” For who of those who are wise would not choose to reign in God, 
and even to serve? So some “confess that they know God,” according to the apostle; “but in works they 
deny Him, being abominable and disobedient, and to every good work reprobate.” And these, though they 
confess nothing but this, will have done at the end one good work. Their witness, then, appears to be the 
cleansing away of sins with glory. For instance, the Shepherd says: “You will escape the energy of the wild 
beast, if your heart become pure and blameless.” Also the Lord Himself says: “Satan hath desired to sift 
you; but I have prayed.” Alone, therefore, the Lord, for the purification of the men who plotted against 
Him and disbelieved Him, “drank the cup;” in imitation of whom the apostles, that they might be in reality 
Gnostics, and perfect, suffered for the Churches which they founded. So, then, also the Gnostics who 
tread in the footsteps of the apostles ought to be sinless, and, out of love to the Lord, to love also their 
brother; so that, if occasion call, enduring without stumbling, afflictions for the Church, “they may drink 
the cup.” Those who witness in their life by deed, and at the tribunal by word, whether entertaining hope 
or surmising fear, are better than those who confess salvation by their mouth alone. But if one ascend also 
to love, he is a really blessed and true martyr, having confessed perfectly both to the commandments and 
to God, by the Lord; whom having loved, he acknowledged a brother, giving himself up wholly for God, 
resigning pleasantly and lovingly the man when asked, like a deposit. 


CHAPTER X 
THOSE WHO OFFERED THEMSELVES FOR MARTYRDOM REPROVED 


When, again, He says, “When they persecute you in this city, flee ye to the other,” He does not advise 
flight, as if persecution were an evil thing; nor does He enjoin them by flight to avoid death, as if in dread 
of it, but wishes us neither to be the authors nor abettors of any evil to any one, either to ourselves or the 
persecutor and murderer. For He, in a way, bids us take care of ourselves. But he who disobeys is rash and 
foolhardy. If he who kills a man of God sins against God, he also who presents himself before the 
judgment-seat becomes guilty of his death. And such is also the case with him who does not avoid 
persecution, but out of daring presents himself for capture. Such a one, as far as in him lies, becomes an 
accomplice in the crime of the persecutor. And if he also uses provocation, he is wholly guilty, challenging 
the wild beast. And similarly, if he afford any cause for conflict or punishment, or retribution or enmity, he 
gives occasion for persecution. Wherefore, then, we are enjoined not to cling to anything that belongs to 
this life; but “to him that takes our cloak to give our coat,” not only that we may continue destitute of 
inordinate affection, but that we may not by retaliating make our persecutors savage against ourselves, 
and stir them up to blaspheme the name. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE OBJECTION, WHY DO YOU SUFFER IF GOD CARES FOR YOU, ANSWERED 


But, say they, if God cares for you, why are you persecuted and put to death? Has He delivered you to 
this? No, we do not suppose that the Lord wishes us to be involved in calamities, but that He foretold 
prophetically what would happen—that we should be persecuted for His name’s sake, slaughtered, and 
impaled. So that it was not that He wished us to be persecuted, but He intimated beforehand what we 
shall suffer by the prediction of what would take place, training us to endurance, to which He promised 
the inheritance, although we are punished not alone, but along with many. But those, it is said, being 
malefactors, are righteously punished. Accordingly, they unwillingly bear testimony to our righteousness, 
we being unjustly punished for righteousness’ sake. But the injustice of the judge does not affect the 
providence of God. For the judge must be master of his own opinion—not pulled by strings, like inanimate 
machines, set in motion only by external causes. Accordingly he is judged in respect to his judgment, as 
we also, in accordance with our choice of things desirable, and our endurance. Although we do not wrong, 
yet the judge looks on us as doing wrong, for he neither knows nor wishes to know about us, but is 
influenced by unwarranted prejudice; wherefore also he is judged. Accordingly they persecute us, not 
from the supposition that we are wrong-doers, but imagining that by the very fact of our being Christians 
we sin against life in so conducting ourselves, and exhorting others to adopt the like life. 


But why are you not helped when persecuted? say they. What wrong is done us, as far as we are 
concerned, in being released by death to go to the Lord, and so undergoing a change of life, as if a change 
from one time of life to another? Did we think rightly, we should feel obliged to those who have afforded 
the means for speedy departure, if it is for love that we bear witness; and if not, we should appear to the 
multitude to be base men. Had they also known the truth, all would have bounded on to the way, and 
there would have been no choice. But our faith, being the light of the world, reproves unbelief. “Should 
Anytus and Melitus kill me, they will not hurt me in the least; for I do not think it right for the better to be 
hurt by the worse,” [says Socrates]. So that each one of us may with confidence say, “The Lord is my 
helper; I will not fear: what shall man do to me?” “For the souls of the righteous are in the hand of the 
Lord, and no plague shall touch them.” 


CHAPTER XII 
BASILIDES’ IDEA OF MARTYRDOM REFUTED 


Basilides, in the twenty-third book of the Exegetics, respecting those that are punished by martyrdom, 
expresses himself in the following language: “For I say this, Whosoever fall under the afflictions 
mentioned, in consequence of unconsciously transgressing in other matters, are brought to this good end 
by the kindness of Him who brings them, but accused on other grounds; so that they may not suffer as 
condemned for what are owned to be iniquities, nor reproached as the adulterer or the murderer, but 
because they are Christians; which will console them, so that they do not appear to suffer. And if one who 
has not sinned at all incur suffering—a rare case—yet even he will not suffer aught through the 
machinations of power, but will suffer as the child which seems not to have sinned would suffer.” Then 
further on he adds: “As, then, the child which has not sinned before, or committed actual sin in itself, but 
has that which committed sin, when subjected to suffering, gets good, reaping the advantage of many 
difficulties; so also, although a perfect man may not have sinned in act, while he endures afflictions, he 
suffers similarly with the child. Having within him the sinful principle, but not embracing the opportunity 
of committing sin, he does not sin; so that he is not to be reckoned as not having sinned. For as he who 
wishes to commit adultery is an adulterer, although he does not succeed in committing adultery; and he 
that wishes to commit murder is a murderer, although he is unable to kill; so also, if I see the man without 
sin, whom I specify, suffering, though he have done nothing bad, I should call him bad, on account of his 
wishing to sin. For I will affirm anything rather than call Providence evil.” Then, in continuation, he says 
expressly concerning the Lord, as concerning man: “If then, passing from all these observations, you were 
to proceed to put me to shame by saying, perchance impersonating certain parties, This man has then 
sinned; for this man has suffered;—if you permit, I will say, He has not sinned; but was like a child 
suffering. If you were to insist more urgently, I would say, That the man you name is man, but that God is 
righteous: “For no one is pure,” as one said, from pollution.’“ But the hypothesis of Basilides says that the 
soul, having sinned before in another life, endures punishment in this—the elect soul with honour by 
martyrdom, the other purged by appropriate punishment. How can this be true, when the confessing and 
suffering punishment or not depends on ourselves? For in the case of the man who shall deny, Providence, 
as held by Basilides, is done away with. I will ask him, then, in the case of a confessor who has been 
arrested, whether he will confess and be punished in virtue of Providence or not? For in the case of 
denying he will not be punished. But if, for the sake of escaping and evading the necessity of punishing 
such an one, he shall say that the destruction of those who shall deny is of Providence, he will be a martyr 
against his will. And how any more is it the case, that there is laid up in heaven the very glorious 
recompense to him who has witnessed, for his witnessing? If Providence did not permit the sinner to get 
the length of sinning, it is unjust in both cases; both in not rescuing the man who is dragged to 
punishment for righteousness’ sake, and in having rescued him who wished to do wrong, he having done 
it as far as volition was concerned, but [Providence] having prevented the deed, and unjustly favoured the 
sinner. And how impious, in deifying the devil, and in daring to call the Lord a sinful man! For the devil 
tempting us, knowing what we are, but not knowing if we will hold out, but wishing to dislodge us from 
the faith, attempts also to bring us into subjection to himself. Which is all that is allowed to him, partly 
from the necessity of saving us, who have taken occasion from the commandment, from ourselves; partly 
for the confusion of him who has tempted and failed; for the confirmation of the members of the Church, 
and the conscience of those who admire the constancy [displayed]. But if martyrdom be retribution by 
way of punishment, then also faith and doctrine, on account of which martyrdom comes, are co-operators 
in punishment—than which, what other absurdity could be greater? But with reference to these dogmas, 
whether the soul is changed to another body, also of the devil, at the proper time mention will be made. 
But at present, to what has been already said, let us add the following: Where any more is faith in the 
retribution of sins committed before martyrdom takes place? And where is love to God, which is 
persecuted and endures for the truth? And where is the praise of him who has confessed, or the censure 
of him who has denied? And for what use is right conduct, the mortification of the lusts, and the hating of 
no creature? But if, as Basilides himself says, we suppose one part of the declared will of God to be the 
loving of all things because all things bear a relation to the whole, and another “not to lust after 
anything,” and a third “not to hate anything,” by the will of God these also will be punishments, which it 
were impious to think. For neither did the Lord suffer by the will of the Father, nor are those who are 
persecuted persecuted by the will of God; since either of two things is the case: either persecution in 
consequence of the will of God is a good thing, or those who decree and afflict are guiltless. But nothing is 
without the will of the Lord of the universe. It remains to say that such things happen without the 
prevention of God; for this alone saves both the providence and the goodness of God. We must not 
therefore think that He actively produces afflictions (far be it that we should think this!); but we must be 
persuaded that He does not prevent those that cause them, but overrules for good the crimes of His 
enemies: “I will therefore,” He says, “destroy the wall, and it shall be for treading under foot.” Providence 
being a disciplinary art; in the case of others for each individual’s sins, and in the case of the Lord and His 
apostles for ours. To this point says the divine apostle: “For this is the will of God, even your 
sanctification, that ye abstain from fornication: that each one of you should know how to possess his 
vessel in sanctification and honour; not in the lust of concupiscence, as the Gentiles who know not the 
Lord: that none of you should overreach or take advantage of his brother in any matter; because the Lord 
is the avenger in respect of all such, as we also told you before, and testified. For God hath not called us 
unto uncleanness, but to holiness. Wherefore he that despiseth, despiseth not man, but God, who hath 
also given His Holy Spirit to you.” Wherefore the Lord was not prohibited from this sanctification of ours. 
If, then, one of them were to say, in reply, that the martyr is punished for sins committed before this 
embodying, and that he will again reap the fruit of his conduct in this life, for that such are the 


arrangements of the [divine administration], we shall ask him if the retribution takes place by Providence. 
For if it be not of the divine administration, the economy of expiations is gone, and their hypothesis falls to 
the ground; but if expiations are by Providence, punishments are by Providence too. But Providence, 
although it begins, so to speak, to move with the Ruler, yet is implanted in substances along with their 
origin by the God of the universe. Such being the case, they must confess either that punishment is not 
just, and those who condemn and persecute the martyrs do right, or that persecutions even are wrought 
by the will of God. Labour and fear are not, then, as they say, incident to affairs as rust to iron, but come 
upon the soul through its own will. And on these points there is much to say, which will be reserved for 
future consideration, taking them up in due course. 


CHAPTER XIII 
VALENTINIAN’S VAGARIES ABOUT THE ABOLITION OF DEATH REFUTED 


Valentinian, in a homily, writes in these words: “Ye are originally immortal, and children of eternal life, 
and ye would have death distributed to you, that ye may spend and lavish it, and that death may die in you 
and by you; for when we dissolve the world, and are not yourselves dissolved, ye have dominion over 
creation and all corruption.” For he also, similarly with Basilides, supposes a class saved by nature, and 
that this different race has come hither to us from above for the abolition of death, and that the origin of 
death is the work of the Creator of the world. Wherefore also he so expounds that Scripture, “No man 
shall see the face of God, and live,” as if He were the cause of death. Respecting this God, he makes those 
allusions when writing in these expressions: “As much as the image is inferior to the living face, so much 
is the world inferior to the living AEon. What is, then, the cause of the image? The majesty of the face, 
which exhibits the figure to the painter, to be honoured by his name; for the form is not found exactly to 
the life, but the name supplies what is wanting in the effigy. The invisibility of God co-operates also in 
order to the faith of that which has been fashioned.” For the Creator, called God and Father, he designated 
as “Painter,” and “Wisdom,” whose image that which is formed is, to the glory of the invisible One; since 
the things which proceed from a pair are complements, and those which proceed from one are images. 
But since what is seen is no part of Him, the soul comes from what is intermediate, which is different; and 
this is the inspiration of the different spirit, and generally what is breathed into the soul, which is the 
image of the spirit. And in general, what is said of the Creator, who was made according to the image, 
they say was foretold by a sensible image in the book of Genesis respecting the origin of man; and the 
likeness they transfer to themselves, teaching that the addition of the different spirit was made; unknown 
to the Creator. When, then, we treat of the unity of the God who is proclaimed in the law, the prophets, 
and the Gospel, we shall also discuss this; for the topic is supreme. But we must advance to that which is 
urgent. If for the purpose of doing away with death the peculiar race has come, it is not Christ who has 
abolished death, unless He also is said to be of the same essence with them. And if He abolished it to this 
end, that it might not touch the peculiar race, it is not these, the rivals of the Creator, who breathe into 
the image of their intermediate spirit the life from above—in accordance with the principle of their dogma 
—that abolish death. But should they say that this takes place by His mother, or should they say that they, 
along with Christ, war against death, let them own their secret dogma that they have the hardihood to 
assail the divine power of the Creator, by setting to rights His creation, as if they were superior, 
endeavouring to save the vital image which He was not able to rescue from corruption. Then the Lord 
would be superior to God the Creator; for the son would never contend with the father, especially among 
the gods. But the point that the Creator of all things, the omnipotent Lord, is the Father of the Son, we 
have deferred till the discussion of these points, in which we have undertaken to dispute against the 
heresies, showing that He alone is the God proclaimed by Him. 


But the apostle, writing to us with reference to the endurance of afflictions, says, “And this is of God, that 
it is given to you on behalf of Christ, not only to believe on Him, but also to suffer for His sake; having the 
same conflict which ye saw in me, and now hear to be in me. If there is therefore any consolation in 
Christ, if any comfort of love, if any communion of spirit, if any bowels and mercies, fulfil ye my joy, that 
ye may be of the same mind, having the same love, unanimous, thinking one thing. And if he is offered on 
the sacrifice and service of faith, joying and rejoicing” with the Philippians, to whom the apostle speaks, 
calling them “fellow-partakers of joy,” how does he say that they are of one soul, and having a soul? 
Likewise, also, writing respecting Timothy and himself, he says, “For I have no one like-souled, who will 
nobly care for your state. For all seek their own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s.” 


Let not the above-mentioned people, then, call us, by way of reproach, “natural men” (psukikoi), nor the 
Phrygians either; for these now call those who do not apply themselves to the new prophecy “natural 
men” (psukikoi), with whom we shall discuss in our remarks on “Prophecy.” The perfect man ought 
therefore to practice love, and thence to haste to the divine friendship, fulfilling the commandments from 
love. And loving one’s enemies does not mean loving wickedness, or impiety, or adultery, or theft; but the 
thief, the impious, the adulterer, not as far as he sins, and in respect of the actions by which he stains the 
name of man, but as he is a man, and the work of God. Assuredly sin is an activity, not an existence: and 
therefore it is not a work of God. Now sinners are called enemies of God—enemies, that is, of the 
commands which they do not obey, as those who obey become friends, the one named so from their 
fellowship, the others from their estrangement, which is the result of free choice; for there is neither 
enmity nor sin without the enemy and the sinner. And the command “to covet nothing,” not as if the things 


to be desired did not belong to us, does not teach us not to entertain desire, as those suppose who teach 
that the Creator is different from the first God, not as if creation was loathsome and bad (for such 
opinions are impious). But we say that the things of the world are not our own, not as if they were 
monstrous, not as if they did not belong to God, the Lord of the universe, but because we do not continue 
among them for ever; being, in respect of possession, not ours, and passing from one to another in 
succession; but belonging to us, for whom they were made in respect of use, so long as it is necessary to 
continue with them. In accordance, therefore, with natural appetite, things disallowed are to be used 
rightly, avoiding all excess and inordinate affection. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE LOVE OF ALL, EVEN OF OUR ENEMIES 


How great also is benignity! “Love your enemies,” it is said, “bless them who curse you, and pray for them 
who despitefully use you,” and the like; to which it is added, “that ye may be the children of your Father 
who is in heaven,” in allusion to resemblance to God. Again, it is said, “Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
whilst thou art in the way with him.” The adversary is not the body, as some would have it, but the devil, 
and those assimilated to him, who walks along with us in the person of men, who emulate his deeds in this 
earthly life. It is inevitable, then, that those who confess themselves to belong to Christ, but find 
themselves in the midst of the devil’s works, suffer the most hostile treatment. For it is written, “Lest he 
deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officers of Satan’s kingdom.” “For I am 
persuaded that neither death,” through the assault of persecutors, “nor life” in this world, “nor angels,” 
the apostate ones, “nor powers” (and Satan’s power is the life which he chose, for such are the powers 
and principalities of darkness belonging to him), “nor things present,” amid which we exist during the 
time of life, as the hope entertained by the soldier, and the merchant’s gain, “nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature,” in consequence of the energy proper to a man,—opposes the faith of him who acts 
according to free choice. “Creature” is synonymous with activity, being our work, and such activity “shall 
not be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” You have got a 
compendious account of the gnostic martyr. 


CHAPTER XV 
ON AVOIDING OFFENCE 


“We know that we all have knowledge”—common knowledge in common things, and the knowledge that 
there is one God. For he was writing to believers; whence he adds, “But knowledge (gnosis) is not in all,” 
being communicated to few. And there are those who say that the knowledge about things sacrificed to 
idols is not promulgated among all, “lest our liberty prove a stumbling-block to the weak. For by thy 
knowledge he that is weak is destroyed.” Should they say, “Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, ought that 
to be bought?” adding, by way of interrogation, “asking no questions,” as if equivalent to “asking 
questions,” they give a ridiculous interpretation. For the apostle says, “All other things buy out of the 
shambles, asking no questions,” with the exception of the things mentioned in the Catholic epistle of all 
the apostles, “with the consent of the Holy Ghost,” which is written in the Acts of the Apostles, and 
conveyed to the faithful by the hands of Paul himself. For they intimated “that they must of necessity 
abstain from things offered to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and from fornication, from 
which keeping themselves, they should do well.” It is a different matter, then, which is expressed by the 
apostle: “Have we not power to eat and to drink? Have we not power to lead about a sister, a wife, as the 
rest of the apostles, as the brethren of the Lord and Cephas? But we have not used this power,” he says, 
“put bear all things, lest we should occasion hindrance to the Gospel of Christ;” namely, by bearing about 
burdens, when it was necessary to be untrammelled for all things; or to become an example to those who 
wish to exercise temperance, not encouraging each other to eat greedily of what is set before us, and not 
to consort inconsiderately with woman. And especially is it incumbent on those entrusted with such a 
dispensation to exhibit to disciples a pure example. “For though I be free from all men, I have made 
myself servant to all,” it is said, “that I might gain all. And every one that striveth for mastery is temperate 
in all things.” “But the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” For conscience’ sake, then, we are to 
abstain from what we ought to abstain. “Conscience, I say, not his own,” for it is endued with knowledge, 
“but that of the other,” lest he be trained badly, and by imitating in ignorance what he knows not, he 
become a despiser instead of a strong-minded man. “For why is my liberty judged of by another 
conscience? For if I by grace am a partaker, why am I evil spoken of for that for which I give thanks? 
Whatever ye do, do all to the glory of God”—what you are commanded to do by the rule of faith. 


CHAPTER XVI 


PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE RESPECTING THE CONSTANCY, PATIENCE, AND LOVE OF THE MARTYRS 


“With the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation. 
Wherefore the Scripture saith, Whosoever believeth on Him shall not be ashamed; that is, the word of 
faith which we preach: for if thou confess the word with thy mouth that Jesus is Lord, and believe in thy 
heart that God hath raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” There is clearly described the perfect 


righteousness, fulfilled both in practice and contemplation. Wherefore we are “to bless those who 
persecute us. Bless, and curse not.” “For our rejoicing is this, the testimony of a good conscience, that in 
holiness and sincerity we know God” by this inconsiderable instance exhibiting the work of love, that “not 
in fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have had our conversation in the world.” So far the apostle 
respecting knowledge; and in the second Epistle to the Corinthians he calls the common “teaching of 
faith” the savour of knowledge. “For unto this day the same veil remains on many in the reading of the Old 
Testament,” not being uncovered by turning to the Lord. Wherefore also to those capable of perceiving he 
showed resurrection, that of the life still in the flesh, creeping on its belly. Whence also he applied the 
name “brood of vipers” to the voluptuous, who serve the belly and the pudenda, and cut off one another’s 
heads for the sake of worldly pleasures. “Little children, let us not love in word, or in tongue,” says John, 
teaching them to be perfect, “but in deed and in truth; hereby shall we know that we are of the truth.” 
And if “God be love,” piety also is love: “there is no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fear.” “This is 
the love of God, that we keep His commandments.” And again, to him who desires to become a Gnostic, it 
is written, “But be thou an example of the believers, in word, in conversation, in love, in faith, in purity.” 
For perfection in faith differs, I think, from ordinary faith. And the divine apostle furnishes the rule for the 
Gnostic in these words, writing as follows: “For I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, to be content. I 
know both how to be abased, and I know how to abound. Everywhere and in all things I am instructed 
both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound and to lack. I can do all things through Him who 
strengtheneth me.” And also when discussing with others in order to put them, to shame, he does not 
shrink from saying, “But call to mind the former days, in which, after ye were illuminated, ye endured a 
great fight of afflictions; partly, whilst ye were made a gazing-stock, both by reproaches and afflictions; 
and partly, whilst ye became companions of them that were so used. For ye had compassion of me in my 
bonds, and took with joy the spoiling of your goods, knowing that you have a better and enduring 
substance. Cast not away therefore your confidence, which hath great recompense of reward. For ye have 
need of patience, that, after doing the will of God, ye may obtain the promise. For yet a little while, and 
He that cometh will come, and will not tarry. Now the just shall live by faith: and if any man draw back, 
my soul shall have no pleasure in him. But we are not of them that draw back unto perdition, but of them 
that believe to the saving of the soul.” He then brings forward a swarm of divine examples. For was it not 
“by faith,” he says, this endurance, that they acted nobly who “had trial of mockeries and scourgings, and, 
moreover, of bonds and imprisonments? They were stoned, they were tempted, were slain with the sword. 
They wandered about in sheep-skins and goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented, of whom the 
world was not worthy. They wandered in deserts, in mountains, in dens, and caves of the earth. And all 
having received a good report, through faith, received not the promise of God” (what is expressed by a 
parasiopesis is left to be understood, viz., “alone”). He adds accordingly, “God having provided some 
better thing for us (for He was good), that they should not without us be made perfect. Wherefore also, 
having encompassing us such a cloud,” holy and transparent, “of witnesses, laying aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset us, let us run with patience the race set before us, looking unto 
Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith.” Since, then, he specifies one salvation in Christ of the 
righteous, and of us he has expressed the former unambiguously, and saying nothing less respecting 
Moses, adds, “Esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt: for he had 
respect to the recompense of the reward. By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king: for 
he endured as seeing Him who is invisible.” The divine Wisdom says of the martyrs, “They seemed in the 
eyes of the foolish to die, and their departure was reckoned a calamity, and their migration from us an 
affliction. But they are in peace. For though in the sight of men they were punished, their hope was full of 
immortality.” He then adds, teaching martyrdom to be a glorious purification, “And being chastened a 
little, they shall be benefited much; because God proved them,” that is, suffered them to be tried, to put 
them to the proof, and to put to shame the author of their trial, “and found them worthy of Himself,” 
plainly to be called sons. “As gold in the furnace He proved them, and as a whole burned-offering of 
sacrifice He accepted them. And in the time of their visitation they will shine forth, even as sparks run 
along the stubble. They shall judge the nations, and rule over the peoples, and the Lord shall reign over 
them forever.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


PASSAGES FROM CLEMENT’S EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS ON MARTYRDOM 


Moreover, in the Epistle to the Corinthians, the Apostle Clement also, drawing a picture of the Gnostic, 
says: “For who that has sojourned among you has not proved your perfect and firm faith? and has not 
admired your sound and gentle piety? and has not celebrated the munificent style of your hospitality? and 
has not felicitated your complete and sure knowledge? For ye did all things impartially, and walked in the 
ordinances of God;” and so forth. 


Then more clearly: “Let us fix our eyes on those who have yielded perfect service to His magnificent glory. 
Let us take Enoch, who, being by his obedience found righteous, was translated; and Noah, who, having 
believed, was saved; and Abraham, who for his faith and hospitality was called the friend of God, and was 
the father of Isaac.” “For hospitality and piety, Lot was saved from Sodom.” “For faith and hospitality, 
Rahab the harlot was saved.” “From patience and faith they walked about in goat-skins, and sheep-skins, 
and folds of camels’ hair, proclaiming the kingdom of Christ. We name His prophets Elias, and Eliseus, 
and Ezekiel, and John.” 


“For Abraham, who for his free faith was called the friend of God,’ was not elated by glory, but modestly 
said, I am dust and ashes.’ And of Job it is thus written: Job was just and blameless, true and pious, 
abstaining from all evil.’“ He it was who overcame the tempter by patience, and at once testified and was 
testified to by God; who keeps hold of humility, and says, “No one is pure from defilement, not even if his 
life were but for one day.” “Moses, the servant who was faithful in all his house,’ said to Him who uttered 
the oracles from the bush, Who am I, that Thou sendest me? I am slow of speech, and of a stammering 
tongue,’ to minister the voice of God in human speech. And again: I am smoke from a pot.’” “For God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” 


“David too, of whom the Lord, testifying, says, I found a man after my own heart, David the son of Jesse. 
With my holy oil I anointed him.’ But he also says to God, Pity me, O God, according to Thy mercy; and 
according to the multitude of Thy tender mercies, blot out my transgression. Wash me thoroughly from 
mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin. For I know my transgression, and my sin is ever before me.’“ 
Then, alluding to sin which is not subject to the law, in the exercise of the moderation of true knowledge, 
he adds, “Against Thee only have I sinned, and done evil in Thy sight.” For the Scripture somewhere says, 
“The Spirit of the Lord is a lamp, searching the recesses of the belly.” And the more of a Gnostic a man 
becomes by doing right, the nearer is the illuminating Spirit to him. “Thus the Lord draws near to the 
righteous, and none of the thoughts and reasonings of which we are the authors escape Him—I mean the 
Lord Jesus,” the scrutinizer by His omnipotent will of our heart, “whose blood was consecrated for us. Let 
us therefore respect those who are over us, and reverence the elders; let us honour the young, and let us 
teach the discipline of God.” For blessed is he who shall do and teach the Lord’s commands worthily; and 
he is of a magnanimous mind, and of a mind contemplative of truth. “Let us direct our wives to what is 
good; let them exhibit,” says he, “the lovable disposition of chastity; let them show the guileless will of 
their meekness; let them manifest the gentleness of their tongue by silence; let them give their love not 
according to their inclinations, but equal love in sanctity to all that fear God. Let our children share in the 
discipline that is in Christ; let them learn what humility avails before God; what is the power of holy love 
before God, how lovely and great is the fear of the Lord, saving all that walk in it holily; with a pure heart: 
for He is the Searcher of the thoughts and sentiments, whose breath is in us, and when He wills He will 
take it away.” 


“Now all those things are confirmed by the faith that is in Christ.Come, ye children,’ says the Lord, 
hearken to me, and I will teach you the fear of the Lord. Who is the man that desireth life, that loveth to 
see good days? ‘ Then He subjoins the gnostic mystery of the numbers seven and eight.Stop thy tongue 
from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile. Depart from evil, and do good. Seek peace, and pursue it.’ For 
in these words He alludes to knowledge (gnosis), with abstinence from evil and the doing of what is good, 
teaching that it is to be perfected by word and deed. The eyes of the Lord are on the righteous, and His 
ears are to their prayer. But the face of God is against those that do evil, to root out their memory from 
the earth. The righteous cried, and the Lord heard, and delivered him out of all his distresses.’ Many are 
the stripes of sinners; but those who hope in the Lord, mercy shall compass about.” “A multitude of 
mercy,” he nobly says, “surrounds him that trusts in the Lord.” 


For it is written in the Epistle to the Corinthians, “Through Jesus Christ our foolish and darkened mind 
springs up to the light. By Him the Sovereign Lord wished us to taste the knowledge that is immortal.” 
And, showing more expressly the peculiar nature of knowledge, he added: “These things, then, being clear 
to us, looking into the depths of divine knowledge, we ought to do all things in order which the Sovereign 
Lord commanded us to perform at the appointed seasons. Let the wise man, then, show his wisdom not in 
words only, but in good deeds. Let the humble not testify to himself, but allow testimony to be borne to 
him by another. Let not him who is pure in the flesh boast, knowing that it is another who furnishes him 
with continence. Ye see, brethren, that the more we are subjected to peril, the more knowledge are we 
counted worthy of.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ON LOVE, AND THE REPRESSING OF OUR DESIRES 


“The decorous tendency of our philanthropy, therefore,” according to Clement, “seeks the common good;” 
whether by suffering martyrdom, or by teaching by deed and word,—the latter being twofold, unwritten 
and written. This is love, to love God and our neighbour. “This conducts to the height which is 
unutterable. Love covers a multitude of sins. Love beareth all things, suffereth all things.’ Love joins us to 
God, does all things in concord. In love, all the chosen of God were perfected. Apart from love, nothing is 
well pleasing to God.” “Of its perfection there is no unfolding,” it is said. “Who is fit to be found in it, 
except those whom God counts worthy?” To the point the Apostle Paul speaks, “If I give my body, and have 
not love, Iam sounding brass, and a tinkling cymbal.” If it is not from a disposition determined by gnostic 
love that I shall testify, he means; but if through fear and expected reward, moving my lips in order to 
testify to the Lord that I shall confess the Lord, I am a common man, sounding the Lord’s name, not 
knowing Him. “For there is the people that loveth with the lips; and there is another which gives the body 
to be burned.” “And if I give all my goods in alms,” he says, not according to the principle of loving 
communication, but on account of recompense, either from him who has received the benefit, or the Lord 
who has promised; “and if I have all faith so as to remove mountains,” and cast away obscuring passions, 
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and be not faithful to the Lord from love, “I am nothing,’ 
Gnostic, and the crowd, and being reckoned nothing better. 


as in comparison of him who testifies as a 


“Now all the generations from Adam to this day are gone. But they who have been perfected in love, 
through the grace of God, hold the place of the godly, who shall be manifested at the visitation of the 
kingdom of Christ.” Love permits not to sin; but if it fall into any such case, by reason of the interference 
of the adversary, in imitation of David, it will sing: “I will confess unto the Lord, and it will please Him 
above a young bullock that has horns and hoofs. Let the poor see it, and be glad.” For he says, “Sacrifice 
to God a sacrifice of praise, and pay to the Lord thy vows; and call upon me in the day of trouble, and I 
will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” “For the sacrifice of God is a broken spirit.” 


“God,” then, being good, “is love,” it is said. Whose “love worketh no ill to his neighbour,” neither injuring 
nor revenging ever, but, in a word, doing good to all according to the image of God. “Love is,” then, “the 
fulfilling of the law;” like as Christ, that is the presence of the Lord who loves us; and our loving teaching 
of, and discipline according to Christ. By love, then, the commands not to commit adultery, and not to 
covet one’s neighbour’s wife, are fulfilled, [these sins being] formerly prohibited by fear. 


The same work, then, presents a difference, according as it is done by fear, or accomplished by love, and 
is wrought by faith or by knowledge. Rightly, therefore, their rewards are different. To the Gnostic “are 
prepared what eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath entered into the heart of man;” but to him who 
has exercised simple faith He testifies a hundredfold in return for what he has left,—a promise which has 
turned out to fall within human comprehension. 


Come to this point, I recollect one who called himself a Gnostic. For, expounding the words, “But I say 
unto you, he that looketh on a woman to lust after, hath committed adultery,” he thought that it was not 
bare desire that was condemned; but if through the desire the act that results from it proceeding beyond 
the desire is accomplished in it. For dream employs phantasy and the body. Accordingly, the historians 
relate the following decision of Bocchoris the just. A youth, falling in love with a courtezan, persuades the 
girl, for a stipulated reward, to come to him next day. But his desire being unexpectedly satiated, by laying 
hold of the girl in a dream, by anticipation, when the object of his love came according to stipulation, he 
prohibited her from coming in. But she, on learning what had taken place, demanded the reward, saying 
that in this way she had sated the lover’s desire. They came accordingly to the judge. He, ordering the 
youth to hold out the purse containing the reward in the sun, bade the courtezan take hold of the shadow; 
facetiously bidding him pay the image of a reward for the image of an embrace. 


Accordingly one dreams, the soul assenting to the vision. But he dreams waking, who looks so as to lust; 
not only, as that Gnostic said, if along with the sight of the woman he imagine in his mind intercourse, for 
this is already the act of lust, as lust; but if one looks on beauty of person (the Word says), and the flesh 
seem to him in the way of lust to be fair, looking on carnally and sinfully, he is judged because he admired. 
For, on the other hand, he who in chaste love looks on beauty, thinks not that the flesh is beautiful, but the 
spirit, admiring, as I judge, the body as an image, by whose beauty he transports himself to the Artist, and 
to the true beauty; exhibiting the sacred symbol, the bright impress of righteousness to the angels that 
wait on the ascension; I mean the unction of acceptance, the quality of disposition which resides in the 
soul that is gladdened by the communication of the Holy Spirit. This glory, which shone forth on the face 
of Moses, the people could not look on. Wherefore he took a veil for the glory, to those who looked 
carnally. For those, who demand toll, detain those who bring in any worldly things, who are burdened with 
their own passions. But him that is free of all things which are subject to duty, and is full of knowledge, 
and of the righteousness of works, they pass on with their good wishes, blessing the man with his work. 
“And his life shall not fall away”—the leaf of the living tree that is nourished “by the water-courses.” Now 
the righteous is likened to fruit-bearing trees, and not only to such as are of the nature of tall-growing 
ones. And in the sacrificial oblations, according to the law, there were those who looked for blemishes in 
the sacrifices. They who are skilled in such matters distinguish propension (orexis) from lust (epithumia); 
and assign the latter, as being irrational, to pleasures and licentiousness; and propension, as being a 
rational movement, they assign to the necessities of nature. 


CHAP. XIX 
WOMEN AS WELL AS MEN CAPABLE OF PERFECTION 


In this perfection it is possible for man and woman equally to share. It is not only Moses, then, that heard 
from God, “I have spoken to thee once, and twice, saying, I have seen this people, and lo, it is stiff-necked. 
Suffer me to exterminate them, and blot out their name from under heaven; and I will make thee into a 
great and wonderful nation much greater than this;” who answers not regarding himself, but the common 
salvation: “By no means, O Lord; forgive this people their sin, or blot me out of the book of the living.” 
How great was his perfection, in wishing to die together with the people, rather than be saved alone! 


But Judith too, who became perfect among women, in the siege of the city, at the entreaty of the elders 
went forth into the strangers’ camp, despising all danger for her country’s sake, giving herself into the 
enemy’s hand in faith in God; and straightway she obtained the reward of her faith,—though a woman, 


prevailing over the enemy of her faith, and gaining possession of the head of Holofernes. And again, 
Esther perfect by faith, who rescued Israel from the power of the king and the satrap’s cruelty: a woman 
alone, afflicted with fastings, held back ten thousand armed hands, annulling by her faith the tyrant’s 
decree; him indeed she appeased, Haman she restrained, and Israel she preserved scathless by her 
perfect prayer to God. I pass over in silence Susanna and the sister of Moses, since the latter was the 
prophet’s associate in commanding the host, being superior to all the women among the Hebrews who 
were in repute for their wisdom; and the former in her surpassing modesty, going even to death 
condemned by licentious admirers, remained the unwavering martyr of chastity. 


Dion, too, the philosopher, tells that a certain woman Lysidica, through excess of modesty, bathed in her 
clothes; and that Philotera, when she was to enter the bath, gradually drew back her tunic as the water 
covered the naked parts; and then rising by degrees, put it on. And did not Leaena of Attica manfully bear 
the torture? She being privy to the conspiracy of Harmodius and Aristogeiton against Hipparchus, uttered 
not a word, though severely tortured. And they say that the Argolic women, under the guidance of 
Telesilla the poetess, turned to flight the doughty Spartans by merely showing themselves; and that she 
produced in them fearlessness of death. Similarly speaks he who composed the Danais respecting the 
daughters of Danaus:— 


“And then the daughters of Danaus swiftly armed themselves, 
Before the fair-flowing river, majestic Nile ,” 
and so forth. 


And the rest of the poets sing of Atalanta’s swiftness in the chase, of Anticlea’s love for children, of 
Alcestis’s love for her husband, of the courage of Makaeria and of the Hyacinthides. What shall I say? Did 
not Theano the Pythagorean make such progress in philosophy, that to him who looked intently at her, and 
said, “Your arm is beautiful,” she answered “Yes, but it is not public.” Characterized by the same 
propriety, there is also reported the following reply. When asked when a woman after being with her 
husband attends the Thesmophoria, said, “From her own husband at once, from a stranger never.” 
Themisto too, of Lampsacus, the daughter of Zoilus, the wife of Leontes of Lampsacus, studied the 
Epicurean philosophy, as Myia the daughter of Theano the Pythagorean, and Arignote, who wrote the 
history of Dionysius. 


And the daughters of Diodorus, who was called Kronus, all became dialecticians, as Philo the dialectician 
says in the Menexenus, whose names are mentioned as follows—Menexene, Argia, Theognis, Artemesia, 
Pantaclea. I also recollect a female Cynic,—she was called Hipparchia, a Maronite, the wife of Crates,—in 
whose case the so-called dog-wedding was celebrated in the Poecile. Arete of Cyrene, too, the daughter of 
Aristippus, educated her son Aristippus, who was surnamed Mother-taught. Lastheneia of Arcis, and 
Axiothea of Phlius, studied philosophy with Plato. Besides, Aspasia of Miletus, of whom the writers of 
comedy write much, was trained by Socrates in philosophy, by Pericles in rhetoric. I omit, on account of 
the length of the discourse, the rest; enumerating neither the poetesses Corinna, Telesilla, Myia, and 
Sappho; nor the painters, as Irene the daughter of Cratinus, and Anaxandra the daughter of Nealces, 
according to the account of Didymus in the Symposiaci. The daughter of Cleobulus, the sage and monarch 
of the Lindii, was not ashamed to wash the feet of her father’s guests. Also the wife of Abraham, the 
blessed Sarah, in her own person prepared the cakes baked in the ashes for the angels; and princely 
maidens among the Hebrews fed sheep. Whence also the Nausicaae of Homer went to the washing-tubs. 


The wise woman, then, will first choose to persuade her husband to be her associate in what is conducive 
to happiness. And should that be found impracticable, let her by herself earnestly aim at virtue, gaining 
her husband’s consent in everything, so as never to do anything against his will, with exception of what is 
reckoned as contributing to virtue and salvation. But if one keeps from such a mode of life either wife or 
maid-servant, whose heart is set on it; what such a person in that case plainly does is nothing else than 
determine to drive her away from righteousness and sobriety, and to choose to make his own house 
wicked and licentious. 


It is not then possible that man or woman can be conversant with anything whatever, without the 
advantage of education, and application, and training; and virtue, we have said, depends not on others, 
but on ourselves above all. Other things one can repress, by waging war against them; but with what 
depends on one’s self, this is entirely out of the question, even with the most strenuous persistence. For 
the gift is one conferred by God, and not in the power of any other. Whence licentiousness should be 
regarded as the evil of no other one than of him who is guilty of licentiousness; and temperance, on the 
other hand, as the good of him who is able to practice it. 


CHAPTER XX 
A GOOD WIFE 


The woman who, with propriety, loves her husband, Euripides describes, while admonishing,— 


“That when her husband says aught, 


She ought to regard him as speaking well if she say nothing; 


” 


And if she will say anything, to do her endeavour to gratify her husband. 
And again he subjoins the like:— 

“And that the wife should sweetly look sad with her husband, 

Should aught evil befall him, 

And have in common a share of sorrow and joy.” 

Then, describing her as gentle and kind even in misfortunes, he adds:— 
“And I, when you are ill, will, sharing your sickness bear it; 

And I will bear my share in your misfortunes.” 

And:— 

“Nothing is bitter to me, 

For with friends one ought to be happy, 

For what else is friendship but this?” 


The marriage, then, that is consummated according to the word, is sanctified, if the union be under 
subjection to God, and be conducted “with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, having hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience, and the body washed with pure water, and holding the confession of hope; for He 
is faithful that promised.” And the happiness of marriage ought never to be estimated either by wealth or 
beauty, but by virtue. 


“Beauty,” says the tragedy,— 

“Helps no wife with her husband; 

But virtue has helped many; for every good wife 

Who is attached to her husband knows how to practice sobriety.” 
Then, as giving admonitions, he says:— 

“First, then, this is incumbent on her who is endowed with mind, 
That even if her husband be ugly, he must appear good-looking; 
For it is for the mind, not the eye, to judge.” 

And so forth. 


For with perfect propriety Scripture has said that woman is given by God as “an help” to man. It is 
evident, then, in my opinion, that she will charge herself with remedying, by good sense and persuasion, 
each of the annoyances that originate with her husband in domestic economy. And if he do not yield, then 
she will endeavour, as far as possible for human nature, to lead a sinless life; whether it be necessary to 
die, in accordance with reason, or to live; considering that God is her helper and associate in such a 
course of conduct, her true defender and Saviour both for the present and for the future; making Him the 
leader and guide of all her actions, reckoning sobriety and righteousness her work, and making the favour 
of God her end. Gracefully, therefore, the apostle says in the Epistle to Titus, “that the elder women 
should be of godly behaviour, should not be slanderers, not enslaved to much wine; that they should 
counsel the young women to be lovers of their husbands, lovers of their children, discreet, chaste, 
housekeepers, good, subject to their own husbands; that the word of God be not blasphemed.” But rather, 
he says, “Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord: looking 
diligently, lest there be any fornicator or profane person, as Esau, who for one morsel surrendered his 
birth-right; and lest any root of bitterness springing up trouble you, and thereby many be defiled.” And 
then, as putting the finishing stroke to the question about marriage, he adds: “Marriage is honourable in 
all, and the bed undefiled: but whoremongers and adulterers God will judge.” And one aim and one end, 
as far as regards perfection, being demonstrated to belong to the man and the woman, Peter in his Epistle 
says, “Though now for a season, if need be, ye are in heaviness through manifold temptations; that the 
trial of your faith, being much more precious than that of gold which perisheth, though it be tried with 
fire, might be found unto praise, and honour, and glory at the revelation of Jesus Christ; whom, having not 


seen, ye love; in whom, though now ye see Him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full 
of glory, receiving the end of your faith, the salvation of your souls.” Wherefore also Paul rejoices for 
Christ’s sake that he was “in labours, more abundantly, in stripes above measure, in deaths oft.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PERFECT MAN, OR GNOSTIC 


Here I find perfection apprehended variously in relation to Him who excels in every virtue. Accordingly 
one is perfected as pious, and as patient, and as continent, and as a worker, and as a martyr, and as a 
Gnostic. But I know no one of men perfect in all things at once, while still human, though according to the 
mere letter of the law, except Him alone who for us clothed Himself with humanity. Who then is perfect? 
He who professes abstinence from what is bad. Well, this is the way to the Gospel and to well-doing. But 
gnostic perfection in the case of the legal man is the acceptance of the Gospel, that he that is after the law 
may be perfect. For so he, who was after the law, Moses, foretold that it was necessary to hear in order 
that we might, according to the apostle, receive Christ, the fulness of the law. But now in the Gospel the 
Gnostic attains proficiency not only by making use of the law as a step, but by understanding and 
comprehending it, as the Lord who gave the Covenants delivered it to the apostles. And if he conduct 
himself rightly (as assuredly it is impossible to attain knowledge (gnosis) by bad conduct); and if, further, 
having made an eminently right confession, he become a martyr out of love, obtaining considerable 
renown as among men; not even thus will he be called perfect in the flesh beforehand; since it is the close 
of life which claims this appellation, when the gnostic martyr has first shown the perfect work, and rightly 
exhibited it, and having thankfully shed his blood, has yielded up the ghost: blessed then will he be, and 
truly proclaimed perfect, “that the excellency of the power may be of God, and not of us,” as the apostle 
says. Only let us preserve free-will and love: “troubled on every side, yet not distressed; perplexed, but 
not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed.” For those who strive after 
perfection, according to the same apostle, must “give no offence in anything, but in everything approve 
themselves not to men, but to God.” And, as a consequence, also they ought to yield to men; for it is 
reasonable, on account of abusive calumnies. Here is the specification: “in much patience, in afflictions, in 
necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, in watchings, in fastings, in 
pureness, in knowledge, in long-suffering, in kindness, in the Holy Ghost, in love unfeigned, in the word of 
truth, in the power of God,” that we may be the temples of God, purified “from all filthiness of the flesh 
and of the spirit.” “And I,” He says, “will receive you; and I will be to you for a Father, and ye shall be to 
Me for sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” “Let us then,” he says, “perfect holiness in the fear 
of God.” For though fear beget pain, “I rejoice,” he says, “not that ye were made sorry, but that ye showed 
susceptibility to repentance. For ye sorrowed after a godly sort, that ye might receive damage by us in 
nothing. For godly sorrow worketh repentance unto salvation not to be regretted; but the sorrow of the 
world worketh death. For this same thing that ye sorrowed after a godly sort, what earnestness it wrought 
in you; yea, what clearing of yourselves; yea, what compunction; yea, what fear; yea, what desire; yea, 
what zeal; yea, revenge! In all things ye have showed yourselves clear in the matter.” Such are the 
preparatory exercises of gnostic discipline. And since the omnipotent God Himself “gave some apostles, 
and some prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ, till we all attain to the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, to a perfect man, to the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ;” we are then to strive to reach manhood as befits the Gnostic, and to be as perfect as we can while 
still abiding in the flesh, making it our study with perfect concord here to concur with the will of God, to 
the restoration of what is the truly perfect nobleness and relationship, to the fulness of Christ, that which 
perfectly depends on our perfection. 


And now we perceive where, and how, and when the divine apostle mentions the perfect man, and how he 
shows the differences of the perfect. And again, on the other hand: “The manifestation of the Spirit is 
given for our profit. For to one is given the word of wisdom by the Spirit; to another the word of 
knowledge according to the same Spirit; to another faith through the same Spirit; to another the gifts of 
healing through the same Spirit; to another the working of miracles; to another prophecy; to another 
discernment of spirits; to another diversities of tongues; to another the interpretation of tongues: and all 
these worketh the one and the same Spirit, distributing to each one according as He wills.” Such being 
the case, the prophets are perfect in prophecy, the righteous in righteousness, and the martyrs in 
confession, and others in preaching, not that they are not sharers in the common virtues, but are 
proficient in those to which they are appointed. For what man in his senses would say that a prophet was 
not righteous? For what? did not righteous men like Abraham prophesy? 


“For to one God has given warlike deeds, 
To another the accomplishment of the dance, 
To another the lyre and song,” 


says Homer. “But each has his own proper gift of God”—one in one way, another in another. But the 
apostles were perfected in all. You will find, then, if you choose, in their acts and writings, knowledge, life, 


preaching, righteousness, purity, prophecy. We must know, then, that if Paul is young in respect to time— 
having flourished immediately after the Lord’s ascension—yet his writings depend on the Old Testament, 
breathing and speaking of them. For faith in Christ and the knowledge of the Gospel are the explanation 
and fulfilment of the law; and therefore it was said to the Hebrews, “If ye believe not, neither shall you 
understand;” that is, unless you believe what is prophesied in the law, and oracularly delivered by the law, 
you will not understand the Old Testament, which He by His coming expounded. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE TRUE GNOSTIC DOES GOOD, NOT FROM FEAR OF PUNISHMENT OR HOPE OF REWARD, BUT ONLY FOR THE 
SAKE OF GOOD ITSELF 


The man of understanding and perspicacity is, then, a Gnostic. And his business is not abstinence from 
what is evil (for this is a step to the highest perfection), or the doing of good out of fear. For it is written, 
“Whither shall I flee, and where shall I hide myself from Thy presence? If I ascend into heaven, Thou art 
there; if I go away to the uttermost parts of the sea, there is Thy right hand; if I go down into the depths, 
there is Thy Spirit.” Nor any more is he to do so from hope of promised recompense. For it is said, 
“Behold the Lord, and His reward is before His face, to give to every one according to his works; what eye 
hath not seen, and ear hath not heard, and hath not entered into the heart of man what God hath 
prepared for them that love Him.” But only the doing of good out of love, and for the sake of its own 
excellence, is to be the Gnostic’s choice. Now, in the person of God it is said to the Lord, “Ask of Me, and I 
will give the heathen for Thine inheritance;” teaching Him to ask a truly regal request—that is, the 
salvation of men without price, that we may inherit and possess the Lord. For, on the contrary, to desire 
knowledge about God for any practical purpose, that this may be done, or that may not be done, is not 
proper to the Gnostic; but the knowledge itself suffices as the reason for contemplation. For I will dare 
aver that it is not because he wishes to be saved that he, who devotes himself to knowledge for the sake of 
the divine science itself, chooses knowledge. For the exertion of the intellect by exercise is prolonged to a 
perpetual exertion. And the perpetual exertion of the intellect is the essence of an intelligent being, which 
results from an uninterrupted process of admixture, and remains eternal contemplation, a living 
substance. Could we, then, suppose any one proposing to the Gnostic whether he would choose the 
knowledge of God or everlasting salvation; and if these, which are entirely identical, were separable, he 
would without the least hesitation choose the knowledge of God, deeming that property of faith, which 
from love ascends to knowledge, desirable, for its own sake. This, then, is the perfect man’s first form of 
doing good, when it is done not for any advantage in what pertains to him, but because he judges it right 
to do good; and the energy being vigorously exerted in all things, in the very act becomes good; not, good 
in some things, and not good in others; but consisting in the habit of doing good, neither for glory, nor, as 
the philosophers say, for reputation, nor from reward either from men or God; but so as to pass life after 
the image and likeness of the Lord. 


And if, in doing good, he be met with anything adverse, he will let the recompense pass without 
resentment as if it were good, he being just and good “to the just and the unjust.” To such the Lord says, 
“Be ye, as your Father is perfect.” 


To him the flesh is dead; but he himself lives alone, having consecrated the sepulchre into a holy temple to 
the Lord, having turned towards God the old sinful soul. 


Such an one is no longer continent, but has reached a state of passionlessness, waiting to put on the 
divine image. “If thou doest alms,” it is said, “let no one know it; and if thou fastest, anoint thyself, that 
God alone may know,” and not a single human being. Not even he himself who shows mercy ought to 
know that he does show mercy; for in this way he will be sometimes merciful, sometimes not. And when 
he shall do good by habit, he will imitate the nature of good, and his disposition will be his nature and his 
practice. There is no necessity for removing those who are raised on high, but there is necessity for those 
who are walking to reach the requisite goal, by passing over the whole of the narrow way. For this is to be 
drawn by the Father, to become worthy to receive the power of grace from God, so as to run without 
hindrance. And if some hate the elect, such an one knows their ignorance, and pities their minds for its 
folly. 


As is right, then, knowledge itself loves and teaches the ignorant, and instructs the whole creation to 
honour God Almighty. And if such an one teaches to love God, he will not hold virtue as a thing to be lost 
in any case, either awake or in a dream, or in any vision; since the habit never goes out of itself by falling 
from being a habit. Whether, then, knowledge be said to be habit or disposition; on account of diverse 
sentiments never obtaining access, the guiding faculty, remaining unaltered, admits no alteration of 
appearances by framing in dreams visionary conceptions out of its movements by day. Wherefore also the 
Lord enjoins “to watch,” so that our soul may never be perturbed with passion, even in dreams; but also to 
keep the life of the night pure and stainless, as if spent in the day. For assimilation to God, as far as we 
can, is preserving the mind in its relation to the same things. And this is the relation of mind as mind. 


But the variety of disposition arises from inordinate affection to material things. And for this reason, as 
they appear to me, to have called night Euphrone; since then the soul, released from the perceptions of 


sense, turns in on itself, and has a truer hold of intelligence (phronesis). Wherefore the mysteries are for 
the most part celebrated by night, indicating the withdrawal of the soul from the body, which takes place 
by night. “Let us not then sleep, as do others; but let us watch and be sober. For they that sleep, sleep in 
the night; and they that are drunken, are drunken in the night. But let us who are of the day be sober, 
putting on the breastplate of faith and love, and as an helmet the hope of salvation.” And as to what, 
again, they say of sleep, the very same things are to be understood of death. For each exhibits the 
departure of the soul, the one more, the other less; as we may also get this in Heraclitus: “Man touches 
night in himself, when dead and his light quenched; and alive, when he sleeps he touches the dead; and 
awake, when he shuts his eyes, he touches the sleeper.” “For blessed are those that have seen the Lord,” 
according to the apostle; “for it is high time to awake out of sleep. For now is our salvation nearer than 
when we believed. The night is far spent, the day is at hand. Let us therefore cast off the works of 
darkness, and put on the armour of light.” By day and light he designates figuratively the Son, and by the 
armour of light metaphorically the promises. 


So it is said that we ought to go washed to sacrifices and prayers, clean and bright; and that this external 
adornment and purification are practiced for a sign. Now purity is to think holy thoughts. Further, there is 
the image of baptism, which also was handed down to the poets from Moses as follows:— 


“And she having drawn water, and wearing on her body clean clothes.” 

It is Penelope that is going to prayer:— 

“And Telemachus, 

Having washed his hands in the hoary sea, prayed to Athene.” 

It was a custom of the Jews to wash frequently after being in bed. It was then well said,— 
“Be pure, not by washing of water, but in the mind.” 


For sanctity, as I conceive it, is perfect pureness of mind, and deeds, and thoughts, and words too, and in 
its last degree sinlessness in dreams. 


And sufficient purification to a man, I reckon, is thorough and sure repentance. If, condemning ourselves 
for our former actions, we go forward, after these things taking thought, and divesting our mind both of 
the things which please us through the senses, and of our former transgressions. 


If, then, we are to give the etymology of episteme, knowledge, its signification is to be derived from stasis, 
placing; for our soul, which was formerly borne, now in one way, now in another, it settles in objects. 
Similarly faith is to be explained etymologically, as the settling (stasis) of our soul respecting that which 
is. 


But we desire to learn about the man who is always and in all things righteous; who, neither dreading the 
penalty proceeding from the law, nor fearing to entertain hatred of evil in the case of those who live with 
him and who prosecute the injured, nor dreading danger at the hands of those who do wrong, remains 
righteous. For he who, on account of these considerations, abstains from anything wrong, is not 
voluntarily kind, but is good from fear. Even Epicurus says, that the man who in his estimation was wise, 
“would not do wrong to any one for the sake of gain; for he could not persuade himself that he would 
escape detection.” So that, if he knew he would not be detected, he would, according to him, do evil. And 
such are the doctrines of darkness. If, too, one shall abstain from doing wrong from hope of the 
recompense given by God on account of righteous deeds, he is not on this supposition spontaneously 
good. For as fear makes that man just, so reward makes this one; or rather, makes him appear to be just. 
But with the hope after death—a good hope to the good, to the bad the reverse—not only they who follow 
after Barbarian wisdom, but also the Pythagoreans, are acquainted. For the latter also proposed hope as 
an end to those who philosophize. Whereas Socrates also, in the Phaedo, says “that good souls depart 
hence with a good hope;” and again, denouncing the wicked, he sets against this the assertion, “For they 
live with an evil hope.” With him Heraclitus manifestly agrees in his dissertations concerning men: “There 
awaits man after death what they neither hope nor think.” Divinely, therefore, Paul writes expressly, 
“Tribulation worketh, patience, and patience experience, and experience hope; and hope maketh not 
ashamed.” For the patience is on account of the hope in the future. Now hope is synonymous with the 
recompense and restitution of hope; which maketh not ashamed, not being any more vilified. 


But he who obeys the mere call, as he is called, neither for fear, nor for enjoyments, is on his way to 
knowledge (gnosis). For he does not consider whether any extrinsic lucrative gain or enjoyment follows to 
him; but drawn by the love of Him who is the true object of love, and led to what is requisite, practices 
piety. So that not even were we to suppose him to receive from God leave to do things forbidden with 
impunity; not even if he were to get the promise that he would receive as a reward the good things of the 
blessed; but besides, not even if he could persuade himself that God would be hoodwinked with reference 
to what he does (which is impossible), would he ever wish to do aught contrary to right reason, having 
once made choice of what is truly good and worthy of choice on its own account, and therefore to be 


loved. For it is not in the food of the belly, that we have heard good to be situated. But he has heard that 
“meat will not commend us,” nor marriage, nor abstinence from marriage in ignorance; but virtuous 
gnostic conduct. For the dog, which is an irrational animal, may be said to be continent, dreading as it 
does the uplifted stick, and therefore keeping away from the meat. But let the predicted promise be taken 
away, and the threatened dread cancelled, and the impending danger removed, and the disposition of 
such people will be revealed. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED 


For it is not suitable to the nature of the thing itself, that they should apprehend in the truly gnostic 
manner the truth, that all things which were created for our use are good; as, for example, marriage and 
procreation, when used in moderation; and that it is better than good to become free of passion, and 
virtuous by assimilation to the divine. But in the case of external things, agreeable or disagreeable, from 
some they abstain, from others not. But in those things from which they abstain from disgust, they plainly 
find fault with the creature and the Creator; and though in appearance they walk faithfully, the opinion 
they maintain is impious. That command, “Thou shall not lust,” needs neither the necessity arising from 
fear, which compels to keep from things that are pleasant; nor the reward, which by promise persuades to 
restrain the impulses of passion. 


And those who obey God through the promise, caught by the bait of pleasure, choose obedience not for 
the sake of the commandment, but for the sake of the promise. Nor will turning away from objects of 
sense, aS a matter of necessary consequence, produce attachment to intellectual objects. On the contrary, 
the attachment to intellectual objects naturally becomes to the Gnostic an influence which draws away 
from the objects of sense; inasmuch as he, in virtue of the selection of what is good, has chosen what is 
good according to knowledge (gnostikos), admiring generation, and by sanctifying the Creator sanctifying 
assimilation to the divine. But I shall free myself from lust, let him say, O Lord, for the sake of alliance 
with Thee. For the economy of creation is good, and all things are well administered: nothing happens 
without a cause. I must be in what is Thine, O Omnipotent One. And if I am there, I am near Thee. And I 
would be free of fear that I may be able to draw near to Thee, and to be satisfied with little, practising Thy 
just choice between things good and things like. 


Right mystically and sacredly the apostle, teaching us the choice which is truly gracious, not in the way of 
rejection of other things as bad, but so as to do things better than what is good, has spoken, saying, “So 
he that giveth his virgin in marriage doeth well; and he that giveth her not doeth better; as far as respects 
seemliness and undistracted attendance on the Lord.” 


Now we know that things which are difficult are not essential; but that things which are essential have 
been graciously made easy of attainment by God. Wherefore Democritus well says, that “nature and 
instruction” are like each other. And we have briefly assigned the cause. For instruction harmonizes man, 
and by harmonizing makes him natural; and it is no matter whether one was made such as he is by nature, 
or transformed by time and education. The Lord has furnished both; that which is by creation, and that 
which is by creating again and renewal through the covenant. And that is preferable which is 
advantageous to what is superior; but what is superior to everything is mind. So, then, what is really good 
is seen to be most pleasant, and of itself produces the fruit which is desired—tranquillity of soul. “And he 
who hears Me,” it is said, “shall rest in peace, confident, and shall be calm without fear of any evil.” “Rely 
with all thy heart and thy mind on God.” 


On this wise it is possible for the Gnostic already to have become God. “I said, Ye are gods, and sons of 
the highest.” And Empedocles says that the souls of the wise become gods, writing as follows:— 


“At last prophets, minstrels, and physicians, 
And the foremost among mortal men, approach; 
Whence spring gods supreme in honours.” 


Man, then, genetically considered, is formed in accordance with the idea of the connate spirit. For he is 
not created formless and shapeless in the workshop of nature, where mystically the production of man is 
accomplished, both art and essence being common. But the individual man is stamped according to the 
impression produced in the soul by the objects of his choice. Thus we say that Adam was perfect, as far as 
respects his formation; for none of the distinctive characteristics of the idea and form of man were 
wanting to him; but in the act of coming into being he received perfection. And he was justified by 
obedience; this was reaching manhood, as far as depended on him. And the cause lay in his choosing, and 
especially in his choosing what was forbidden. God was not the cause. 


For production is twofold—of things procreated, and of things that grow. And manliness in man, who is 
subject to perturbation, as they say, makes him who partakes of it essentially fearless and invincible; and 
anger is the mind’s satellite in patience, and endurance, and the like; and self-constraint and salutary 


sense are set over desire. But God is impassible, free of anger, destitute of desire. And He is not free of 
fear, in the sense of avoiding what is terrible; or temperate, in the sense of having command of desires. 
For neither can the nature of God fall in with anything terrible, nor does God flee fear; just as He will not 
feel desire, so as to rule over desires. Accordingly that Pythagorean saying was mystically uttered 
respecting us, “that man ought to become one;” for the high priest himself is one, God being one in the 
immutable state of the perpetual flow of good things. Now the Saviour has taken away wrath in and with 
lust, wrath being lust of vengeance. For universally liability to feeling belongs to every kind of desire; and 
man, when deified purely into a passionless state, becomes a unit. As, then, those, who at sea are held by 
an anchor, pull at the anchor, but do not drag it to them, but drag themselves to the anchor; so those who, 
according to the gnostic life, draw God towards them, imperceptibly bring themselves to God: for he who 
reverences God, reverences himself. In the contemplative life, then, one in worshipping God attends to 
himself, and through his own spotless purification beholds the holy God holily; for self-control, being 
present, surveying and contemplating itself uninterruptedly, is as far as possible assimilated to God. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE REASON AND END OF DIVINE PUNISHMENTS 


Now that is in our power, of which equally with its opposite we are masters,—as, say to philosophize or 
not, to believe or disbelieve. In consequence, then, of our being equally masters of each of the opposites, 
what depends on us is found possible. Now the commandments may be done or not done by us, who, as is 
reasonable, are liable to praise and blame. And those, again, who are punished on account of sins 
committed by them, are punished for them alone; for what is done is past, and what is done can never be 
undone. The sins committed before faith are accordingly forgiven by the Lord, not that they may be 
undone, but as if they had not been done. “But not all,” says Basilides, “but only sins involuntary and in 
ignorance, are forgiven;” as would be the case were it a man, and not God, that conferred such a boon. To 
such an one Scripture says, “Thou thoughtest that I would be like thee.” But if we are punished for 
voluntary sins, we are punished not that the sins which are done may be undone, but because they were 
done. But punishment does not avail to him who has sinned, to undo his sin, but that he may sin no more, 
and that no one else fall into the like. Therefore the good God corrects for these three causes: First, that 
he who is corrected may become better than his former self; then that those who are capable of being 
saved by examples may be driven back, being admonished; and thirdly, that he who is injured may not be 
readily despised, and be apt to receive injury. And there are two methods of correction—the instructive 
and the punitive, which we have called the disciplinary. It ought to be known, then, that those who fall 
into sin after baptism are those who are subjected to discipline; for the deeds done before are remitted, 
and those done after are purged. It is in reference to the unbelieving that it is said, “that they are 
reckoned as the chaff which the wind drives from the face of the earth, and the drop which falls from a 
vessel.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
TRUE PERFECTION CONSISTS IN THE KNOWLEDGE AND LOVE OF GOD 


“Happy he who possesses the culture of knowledge, and is not moved to the injury of the citizens or to 
wrong actions, but contemplates the undecaying order of immortal nature, how and in what way and 
manner it subsists. To such the practice of base deeds attaches not,” Rightly, then, Plato says, “that the 
man who devotes himself to the contemplation of ideas will live as a god among men; now the mind is the 
place of ideas, and God is mind.” He says that he who contemplates the unseen God lives as a god among 
men. And in the Sophist, Socrates calls the stranger of Elea, who was a dialectician, “god:” “Such are the 
gods who, like stranger guests, frequent cities. For when the soul, rising above the sphere of generation, 
is by itself apart, and dwells amidst ideas,” like the Coryphaeus in Theaetetus, now become as an angel, it 
will be with Christ, being rapt in contemplation, ever keeping in view the will of God; in reality 


“Alone wise, while these flit like shadows.” 


“For the dead bury their dead.” Whence Jeremiah says: “I will fill it with the earth-born dead whom mine 
anger has smitten.” 


God, then, being not a subject for demonstration, cannot be the object of science. But the Son is wisdom, 
and knowledge, and truth, and all else that has affinity thereto. He is also susceptible of demonstration 
and of description. And all the powers of the Spirit, becoming collectively one thing, terminate in the same 
point—that is, in the Son. But He is incapable of being declared, in respect of the idea of each one of His 
powers. And the Son is neither simply one thing as one thing, nor many things as parts, but one thing as 
all things; whence also He is all things. For He is the circle of all powers rolled and united into one unity. 
Wherefore the Word is called the Alpha and the Omega, of whom alone the end becomes beginning, and 
ends again at the original beginning without any break. Wherefore also to believe in Him, and by Him, is 
to become a unit, being indissolubly united in Him; and to disbelieve is to be separated, disjoined, divided. 


“Wherefore thus saith the Lord, Every alien son is uncircumcised in heart, and uncircumcised in flesh” 


(that is, unclean in body and soul): “there shall not enter one of the strangers into the midst of the house 
of Israel, but the Levites.” He calls those that would not believe, but would disbelieve, strangers. Only 
those who live purely being true priests of God. Wherefore, of all the circumcised tribes, those anointed to 
be high priests, and kings, and prophets, were reckoned more holy. Whence He commands them not to 
touch dead bodies, or approach the dead; not that the body was polluted, but that sin and disobedience 
were incarnate, and embodied, and dead, and therefore abominable. It was only, then, when a father and 
mother, a son and daughter died, that the priest was allowed to enter, because these were related only by 
flesh and seed, to whom the priest was indebted for the immediate cause of his entrance into life. And 
they purify themselves seven days, the period in which Creation was consummated. For on the seventh 
day the rest is celebrated; and on the eighth he brings a propitiation, as is written in Ezekiel, according to 
which propitiation the promise is to be received. And the perfect propitiation, I take it, is that propitious 
faith in the Gospel which is by the law and the prophets, and the purity which shows itself in universal 
obedience, with the abandonment of the things of the world; in order to that grateful surrender of the 
tabernacle, which results from the enjoyment of the soul. Whether, then, the time be that which through 
the seven periods enumerated returns to the chiefest rest, or the seven heavens, which some reckon one 
above the other; or whether also the fixed sphere which borders on the intellectual world be called the 
eighth, the expression denotes that the Gnostic ought to rise out of the sphere of creation and of sin. After 
these seven days, sacrifices are offered for sins. For there is still fear of change, and it touches the 
seventh circle. The righteous Job says: “Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return 
there;” not naked of possessions, for that were a trivial and common thing; but, as a just man, he departs 
naked of evil and sin, and of the unsightly shape which follows those who have led bad lives. For this was 
what was said, “Unless ye be converted, and become as children,” pure in flesh, holy in soul by abstinence 
from evil deeds; showing that He would have us to be such as also He generated us from our mother—the 
water. For the intent of one generation succeeding another is to immortalize by progress. “But the lamp of 
the wicked shall be put out.” That purity in body and soul which the Gnostic partakes of, the all-wise 
Moses indicated, by employing repetition in describing the incorruptibility of body and of soul in the 
person of Rebecca, thus: “Now the virgin was fair, and man had not known her.” And Rebecca, 
interpreted, means “glory of God;” and the glory of God is immortality. This is in reality righteousness, not 
to desire other things, but to be entirely the consecrated temple of the Lord. Righteousness is peace of life 
and a well-conditioned state, to which the Lord dismissed her when He said, “Depart into peace.” For 
Salem is, by interpretation, peace; of which our Saviour is enrolled King, as Moses says, Melchizedek king 
of Salem, priest of the most high God, who gave bread and wine, furnishing consecrated food for a type of 
the Eucharist. And Melchizedek is interpreted “righteous king;” and the name is a synonym for 
righteousness and peace. Basilides, however, supposes that Righteousness and her daughter Peace dwell 
stationed in the eighth sphere. 


But we must pass from physics to ethics, which are clearer; for the discourse concerning these will follow 
after the treatise in hand. The Saviour Himself, then, plainly initiates us into the mysteries, according to 
the words of the tragedy:— 

“Seeing those who see, he also gives the orgies.” 

And if you ask, 

“These orgies, what is their nature?” 

You will hear again:— 

“It is forbidden to mortals uninitiated in the Bacchic rites to know.” 

And if any one will inquire curiously what they are, let him hear:— 

“Tt is not lawful for thee to hear, but they are worth knowing; 

The rites of the God detest him who practices impiety.” 

Now God, who is without beginning, is the perfect beginning of the universe, and the producer of the 
beginning. As, then, He is being, He is the first principle of the department of action, as He is good, of 


morals; as He is mind, on the other hand, He is the first principle of reasoning and of judgment. Whence 
also He alone is Teacher, who is the only Son of the Most High Father, the Instructor of men. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


HOW THE PERFECT MAN TREATS THE BODY AND THE THINGS OF THE WORLD 


Those, then, who run down created existence and vilify the body are wrong; not considering that the 
frame of man was formed erect for the contemplation of heaven, and that the organization of the senses 
tends to knowledge; and that the members and parts are arranged for good, not for pleasure. Whence this 
abode becomes receptive of the soul which is most precious to God; and is dignified with the Holy Spirit 
through the sanctification of soul and body, perfected with the perfection of the Saviour. And the 


succession of the three virtues is found in the Gnostic, who morally, physically, and logically occupies 
himself with God. For wisdom is the knowledge of things divine and human; and righteousness is the 
concord of the parts of the soul; and holiness is the service of God. But if one were to say that he 
disparaged the flesh, and generation on account of it, by quoting Isaiah, who says, “All flesh is grass, and 
all the glory of man as the flower of grass: the grass is withered, and the flower has fallen; but the word of 
the Lord endureth for ever;” let him hear the Spirit interpreting the matter in question by Jeremiah, “And I 
scattered them like dry sticks, that are made to fly by the wind into the desert. This is the lot and portion 
of your disobedience, saith the Lord. As thou hast forgotten Me, and hast trusted in lies, so will I discover 
thy hinder parts to thy face; and thy disgrace shall be seen, thy adultery, and thy neighing,” and so on. For 
“the flower of grass,” and “walking after the flesh,” and “being carnal,” according to the apostle, are 
those who are in their sins. The soul of man is confessedly the better part of man, and the body the 
inferior. But neither is the soul good by nature, nor, on the other hand, is the body bad by nature. Nor is 
that which is not good straightway bad. For there are things which occupy a middle place, and among 
them are things to be preferred, and things to be rejected. The constitution of man, then, which has its 
place among things of sense, was necessarily composed of things diverse, but not opposite—body and 
soul. 


Always therefore the good actions, as better, attach to the better and ruling spirit; and voluptuous and 
sinful actions are attributed to the worse, the sinful one. 


Now the soul of the wise man and Gnostic, as sojourning in the body, conducts itself towards it gravely 
and respectfully, not with inordinate affections, as about to leave the tabernacle if the time of departure 
summon. “I am a stranger in the earth, and a sojourner with you,” it is said. And hence Basilides says, that 
he apprehends that the election are strangers to the world, being supramundane by nature. But this is not 
the case. For all things are of one God. And no one is a stranger to the world by nature, their essence 
being one, and God one. But the elect man dwells as a sojourner, knowing all things to be possessed and 
disposed of; and he makes use of the things which the Pythagoreans make out to be the threefold good 
things. The body, too, as one sent on a distant pilgrimage, uses inns and dwellings by the way, having care 
of the things of the world, of the places where he halts; but leaving his dwelling-place and property 
without excessive emotion; readily following him that leads him away from life; by no means and on no 
occasion turning back; giving thanks for his sojourn, and blessing [God] for his departure, embracing the 
mansion that is in heaven. “For we know, that, if the earthly house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we have 
a building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. For we that are in this 
tabernacle do groan, desiring to be clothed upon with our house which is from heaven: if so be that being 
clothed we shall not be found naked. For we walk by faith, not by sight,” as the apostle says; “and we are 
willing rather to be absent from the body, and present with God.” The rather is in comparison. And 
comparison obtains in the case of things that fall under resemblance; as the more valiant man is more 
valiant among the valiant, and most valiant among cowards. Whence he adds, “Wherefore we strive, 
whether present or absent, to be accepted with Him,” that is, God, whose work and creation are all 
things, both the world and things supramundane. I admire Epicharmus, who clearly says:— 


“Endowed with pious mind, you will not, in dying, 

Suffer aught evil. The spirit will dwell in heaven above;” 
and the minstrel who sings:— 

“The souls of the wicked flit about below the skies on earth, 
In murderous pains beneath inevitable yokes of evils; 

But those of the pious dwell in the heavens, 

Hymning in songs the Great, the Blessed One.” 


The soul is not then sent down from heaven to what is worse. For God works all things up to what is 
better. But the soul which has chosen the best life—the life that is from God and righteousness— 
exchanges earth for heaven. With reason therefore, Job, who had attained to knowledge, said, “Now I 
know that thou canst do all things; and nothing is impossible to Thee. For who tells me of what I know not, 
great and wonderful things with which I was unacquainted? And I felt myself vile, considering myself to 
be earth and ashes.” For he who, being in a state of ignorance, is sinful, “is earth and ashes;” while he 
who is in a state of knowledge, being assimilated as far as possible to God, is already spiritual, and so 
elect. And that Scripture calls the senseless and disobedient “earth,” will be made clear by Jeremiah the 
prophet, saying, in reference to Joachim and his brethren “Earth, earth, hear the word of the Lord; Write 
this man, as man excommunicated.” And another prophet says again, “Hear, O heaven; and give ear, O 
earth,” calling understanding “ear,” and the soul of the Gnostic, that of the man who has applied himself 
to the contemplation of heaven and divine things, and in this way has become an Israelite, “heaven.” For 
again he calls him who has made ignorance and hardness of heart his choice, “earth.” And the expression 
“give ear” he derives from the “organs of hearing,” “the ears,” attributing carnal things to those who 
cleave to the things of sense. Such are they of whom Micah the prophet says, “Hear the word of the Lord, 


ye peoples who dwell with pangs.” And Abraham said, “By no means. The Lord is He who judgeth the 
earth;” “since he that believeth not, is,” according to the utterance of the Saviour, “condemned already.” 
And there is written in the Kings the judgment and sentence of the Lord, which stands thus: “The Lord 
hears the righteous, but the wicked He saveth not, because they do not desire to know God.” For the 
Almighty will not accomplish what is absurd. What do the heresies say to this utterance, seeing Scripture 
proclaims the Almighty God to be good, and not the author of evil and wrong, if indeed ignorance arises 
from one not knowing? But God does nothing absurd. “For this God,” it is said, “is our God, and there is 
none to save besides Him.” “For there is no unrighteousness with God,” according to the apostle. And 
clearly yet the prophet teaches the will of God, and the gnostic proficiency, in these words: “And now, 
Israel, what doth the Lord God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, and walk in all His ways, and 
love Him, and serve Him alone?” He asks of thee, who hast the power of choosing salvation. What is it, 
then, that the Pythagoreans mean when they bid us “pray with the voice”? As seems to me, not that they 
thought the Divinity could not hear those who speak silently, but because they wished prayers to be right, 
which no one would be ashamed to make in the knowledge of many. We shall, however, treat of prayer in 
due course by and by. But we ought to have works that cry aloud, as becoming “those who walk in the 
day.” “Let thy works shine,” and behold a man and his works before his face. “For behold God and His 
works.” For the gnostic must, as far as is possible, imitate God. And the poets call the elect in their pages 
godlike and gods, and equal to the gods, and equal in sagacity to Zeus, and having counsels like the gods, 
and resembling the gods,—nibbling, as seems to me, at the expression, “in the image and likeness.” 


Euripides accordingly says, “Golden wings are round my back, and I am shod with the winged sandals of 
the Sirens; and I shall go aloft into the wide ether, to hold convene with Zeus.” 


But I shall pray the Spirit of Christ to wing me to my Jerusalem. For the Stoics say that heaven is properly 
a city, but places here on earth are not cities; for they are called so, but are not. For a city is an important 
thing, and the people a decorous body, and a multitude of men regulated by law as the church by the word 
—a city on earth impregnable—free from tyranny; a product of the divine will on earth as in heaven. 
Images of this city the poets create with their pen. For the Hyperboreans, and the Arimaspian cities, and 
the Elysian plains, are commonwealths of just men. And we know Plato’s city placed as a pattern in 
heaven. 


Book V 


CHAPTER I 


ON FAITH 


Of the Gnostic so much has been cursorily, as it were, written. We proceed now to the sequel, and must 
again contemplate faith; for there are some that draw the distinction, that faith has reference to the Son, 
and knowledge to the Spirit. But it has escaped their notice that, in order to believe truly in the Son, we 
must believe that He is the Son, and that He came, and how, and for what, and respecting His passion; 
and we must know who is the Son of God. Now neither is knowledge without faith, nor faith without 
knowledge. Nor is the Father without the Son; for the Son is with the Father. And the Son is the true 
teacher respecting the Father; and that we may believe in the Son, we must know the Father, with whom 
also is the Son. Again, in order that we may know the Father, we must believe in the Son, that it is the Son 
of God who teaches; for from faith to knowledge by the Son is the Father. And the knowledge of the Son 
and Father, which is according to the gnostic rule—that which in reality is gnostic—is the attainment and 
comprehension of the truth by the truth. 


We, then, are those who are believers in what is not believed, and who are Gnostics as to what is 
unknown; that is, Gnostics as to what is unknown and disbelieved by all, but believed and known by a few; 
and Gnostics, not describing actions by speech, but Gnostics in the exercise of contemplation. Happy is he 
who speaks in the ears of the hearing. Now faith is the ear of the soul. And such the Lord intimates faith 
to be, when He says, “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear;” so that by believing he may comprehend 
what He says, as He says it. Homer, too, the oldest of the poets, using the word “hear” instead of 
“perceive”—the specific for the generic term—writes:— 


“Him most they heard.” 


For, in fine, the agreement and harmony of the faith of both contribute to one end—salvation. We have in 
the apostle an unerring witness: “For I desire to see you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual gift, in 
order that ye may be strengthened; that is, that I may be comforted in you, by the mutual faith of you and 
me.” And further on again he adds, “The righteousness of God is revealed from faith to faith.” The apostle, 
then, manifestly announces a twofold faith, or rather one which admits of growth and perfection; for the 
common faith lies beneath as a foundation. To those, therefore, who desire to be healed, and are moved by 
faith, He added, “Thy faith hath saved thee.” But that which is excellently built upon is consummated in 
the believer, and is again perfected by the faith which results from instruction and the word, in order to 
the performance of the commandments. Such were the apostles, in whose case it is said that “faith 
removed mountains and transplanted trees.” Whence, perceiving the greatness of its power, they asked 
“that faith might be added to them;” a faith which salutarily bites the soil “like a grain of mustard,” and 
grows magnificently in it, to such a degree that the reasons of things sublime rest on it. For if one by 
nature knows God, as Basilides thinks, who calls intelligence of a superior order at once faith and 
kingship, and a creation worthy of the essence of the Creator; and explains that near Him exists not 
power, but essence and nature and substance; and says that faith is not the rational assent of the soul 
exercising free-will, but an undefined beauty, belonging immediately to the creature;—the precepts both 
of the Old and of the New Testament are, then, superfluous, if one is saved by nature, as Valentinus would 
have it, and is a believer and an elect man by nature, as Basilides thinks; and nature would have been 
able, one time or other, to have shone forth, apart from the Saviour’s appearance. But were they to say 
that the visit of the Saviour was necessary, then the properties of nature are gone from them, the elect 
being saved by instruction, and purification, and the doing of good works. Abraham, accordingly, who 
through hearing believed the voice, which promised under the oak in Mamre, “I will give this land to thee, 
and to thy seed,” was either elect or not. But if he was not, how did he straightway believe, as it were 
naturally? And if he was elect, their hypothesis is done away with, inasmuch as even previous to the 
coming of the Lord an election was found, and that saved: “For it was reckoned to him for righteousness.” 
For if any one, following Marcion, should dare to say that the Creator (Demiourgon) saved the man that 
believed on him, even before the advent of the Lord, (the election being saved with their own proper 
salvation); the power of the good Being will be eclipsed; inasmuch as late only, and subsequent to the 
Creator spoken of by them in words of good omen, it made the attempt to save, and by instruction, and in 
imitation of him. But if, being such, the good Being save, according to them; neither is it his own that he 
saves, nor is it with the consent of him who formed the creation that he essays salvation, but by force or 
fraud. And how can he any more be good, acting thus, and being posterior? But if the locality is different, 
and the dwelling-place of the Omnipotent is remote from the dwelling-place of the good God; yet the will 
of him who saves, having been the first to begin, is not inferior to that of the good God. From what has 
been previously proved, those who believe not are proved senseless: “For their paths are perverted, and 


they know not peace,” saith the prophet. “But foolish and unlearned questions” the divine Paul exhorted 
to “avoid, because they gender strifes.” And AEschylus exclaims:— 


“In what profits not, labour not in vain.” 


For that investigation, which accords with faith, which builds, on the foundation of faith, the august 
knowledge of the truth, we know to be the best. Now we know that neither things which are clear are 
made subjects of investigation, such as if it is day, while it is day; nor things unknown, and never destined 
to become clear, as whether the stars are even or odd in number; nor things convertible; and those are so 
which can be said equally by those who take the opposite side, as if what is in the womb is a living 
creature or not. A fourth mode is, when, from either side of those, there is advanced an unanswerable and 
irrefragable argument. If, then, the ground of inquiry, according to all of these modes, is removed, faith is 
established. For we advance to them the unanswerable consideration, that it is God who speaks and 
comes to our help in writing, respecting each one of the points regarding which I investigate. Who, then, 
is so impious as to disbelieve God, and to demand proofs from God as from men? Again, some questions 
demand the evidence of the senses, as if one were to ask whether the fire be warm, or the snow white; 
and some admonition and rebuke, as the question if you ought to honour your parents. And there are 
those that deserve punishment, as to ask proofs of the existence of Providence. There being then a 
Providence, it were impious to think that the whole of prophecy and the economy in reference to a Saviour 
did not take place in accordance with Providence. And perchance one should not even attempt to 
demonstrate such points, the divine Providence being evident from the sight of all its skilful and wise 
works which are seen, some of which take place in order, and some appear in order. And He who 
communicated to us being and life, has communicated to us also reason, wishing us to live rationally and 
rightly. For the Word of the Father of the universe is not the uttered word (logos prophorikos), but the 
wisdom and most manifest kindness of God, and His power too, which is almighty and truly divine, and not 
incapable of being conceived by those who do not confess—the all-potent will. But since some are 
unbelieving, and some are disputatious, all do not attain to the perfection of the good. For neither is it 
possible to attain it without the exercise of free choice; nor does the whole depend on our own purpose; 
as, for example, what is defined to happen. “For by grace we are saved:” not, indeed, without good works; 
but we must, by being formed for what is good, acquire an inclination for it. And we must possess the 
healthy mind which is fixed on the pursuit of the good; in order to which we have the greatest need of 
divine grace, and of right teaching, and of holy susceptibility, and of the drawing of the Father to Him. For, 
bound in this earthly body, we apprehend the objects of sense by means of the body; but we grasp 
intellectual objects by means of the logical faculty itself. But if one expect to apprehend all things by the 
senses, he has fallen far from the truth. Spiritually, therefore, the apostle writes respecting the knowledge 
of God, “For now we see as through a glass, but then face to face.” For the vision of the truth is given but 
to few. Accordingly, Plato says in the Epinomis, “I do not say that it is possible for all to be blessed and 
happy; only a few. Whilst we live, I pronounce this to be the case. But there is a good hope that after death 
I shall attain all.” To the same effect is what we find in Moses: “No man shall see My face, and live.” For it 
is evident that no one during the period of life has been able to apprehend God clearly. But “the pure in 
heart shall see God,” when they arrive at the final perfection. For since the soul became too enfeebled for 
the apprehension of realities, we needed a divine teacher. The Saviour is sent down—a teacher and leader 
in the acquisition of the good—the secret and sacred token of the great Providence. “Where, then, is the 
scribe? where is the searcher of this world? Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world?” it is 
said. And again, “I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and bring to nothing the understanding of the 
prudent,” plainly of those wise in their own eyes, and disputatious. Excellently therefore Jeremiah says, 
“Thus saith the Lord, Stand in the ways, and ask for the eternal paths, what is the good way, and walk in 
it, and ye shall find expiation for your souls.” Ask, he says, and inquire of those who know, without 
contention and dispute. And on learning the way of truth, let us walk on the right way, without turning till 
we attain to what we desire. It was therefore with reason that the king of the Romans (his name was 
Numa), being a Pythagorean, first of all men, erected a temple to Faith and Peace. “And to Abraham, on 
believing, righteousness was reckoned.” He, prosecuting the lofty philosophy of aerial phenomena, and 
the sublime philosophy of the movements in the heavens, was called Abram, which is interpreted “sublime 
father.” But afterwards, on looking up to heaven, whether it was that he saw the Son in the spirit, as some 
explain, or a glorious angel, or in any other way recognised God to be superior to the creation, and all the 
order in it, he receives in addition the Alpha, the knowledge of the one and only God, and is called 
Abraam, having, instead of a natural philosopher, become wise, and a lover of God. For it is interpreted, 
“elect father of sound.” For by sound is the uttered word: the mind is its father; and the mind of the good 
man is elect. I cannot forbear praising exceedingly the poet of Agrigentum, who celebrates faith as 
follows:— 


“Friends, I know, then, that there is truth in the myths 
Which I will relate. But very difficult to men, 
And irksome to the mind, is the attempt of faith.” 


Wherefore also the apostle exhorts, “that your faith should not be in the wisdom of men,” who profess to 
persuade, “but in the power of God,” which alone without proofs, by mere faith, is able to save. “For the 


most approved of those that are reputable knows how to keep watch. And justice will apprehend the 
forgers and witnesses of lies,” says the Ephesian. For he, having derived his knowledge from the 
barbarian philosophy, is acquainted with the purification by fire of those who have led bad lives, which the 
Stoics afterwards called the Conflagration (ekpurosis), in which also they teach that each will arise 
exactly as he was, so treating of the resurrection; while Plato says as follows, that the earth at certain 
periods is purified by fire and water: “There have been many destructions of men in many ways; and there 
shall be very great ones by fire and water; and others briefer by innumerable causes.” And after a little he 
adds: “And, in truth, there is a change of the objects which revolve about earth and heaven; and in the 
course of long periods there is the destruction of the objects on earth by a great conflagration.” Then he 
subjoins respecting the deluge: “But when, again, the gods deluge the earth to purify it with water, those 
on the mountains, herdsmen and shepherds, are saved; those in your cities are carried down by the rivers 
into the sea.” And we showed in the first Miscellany that the philosophers of the Greeks are called thieves, 
inasmuch as they have taken without acknowledgment their principal dogmas from Moses and the 
prophets. To which also we shall add, that the angels who had obtained the superior rank, having sunk 
into pleasures, told to the women the secrets which had come to their knowledge; while the rest of the 
angels concealed them, or rather, kept them against the coming of the Lord. Thence emanated the 
doctrine of providence, and the revelation of high things; and prophecy having already been imparted to 
the philosophers of the Greeks, the treatment of dogma arose among the philosophers, sometimes true 
when they hit the mark, and sometimes erroneous, when they comprehended not the secret of the 
prophetic allegory. And this it is proposed briefly to indicate in running over the points requiring mention. 
Faith, then, we say, we are to show must not be inert and alone, but accompanied with investigation. For I 
do not say that we are not to inquire at all. For “Search, and thou shalt find,” it is said. 


“What is sought may be captured, 

But what is neglected escapes,” 

according to Sophocles. 

The like also says Menander the comic poet:— 
“All things sought, 

The wisest say, need anxious thought. 


But we ought to direct the visual faculty of the soul aright to discovery, and to clear away obstacles; and 
to cast clean away contention, and envy, and strife, destined to perish miserably from among men. 


For very beautifully does Timon of Phlius write:— 

“And Strife, the Plague of Mortals, stalks vainly shrieking, 
The sister of Murderous Quarrel and Discord, 

Which rolls blindly over all things. But then 

It sets its head towards men, and casts them on hope.” 

Then a little below he adds:— 

“For who hath set these to fight in deadly strife? 

A rabble keeping pace with Echo; for, enraged at those silent, 
It raised an evil disease against men, and many perished;” 


of the speech which denies what is false, and of the dilemma, of that which is concealed, of the Sorites, 
and of the Crocodilean, of that which is open, and of ambiguities and sophisms. To inquire, then, 
respecting God, if it tend not to strife, but to discovery, is salutary. For it is written in David, “The poor 
eat, and shall be filled; and they shall praise the Lord that seek Him. Your heart shall live for ever.” For 
they who seek Him after the true search, praising the Lord, shall be filled with the gift that comes from 
God, that is, knowledge. And their soul shall live; for the soul is figuratively termed the heart, which 
ministers life: for by the Son is the Father known. 


We ought not to surrender our ears to all who speak and write rashly. For cups also, which are taken hold 
of by many by the ears, are dirtied, and lose the ears; and besides, when they fall they are broken. In the 
same way also, those, who have polluted the pure hearing of faith by many trifles, at last becoming deaf to 
the truth, become useless and fall to the earth. It is not, then, without reason that we commanded boys to 
kiss their relations, holding them by the ears; indicating this, that the feeling of love is engendered by 
hearing. And “God,” who is known to those who love, “is love,” as “God,” who by instruction is 
communicated to the faithful, “is faithful;” and we must be allied to Him by divine love: so that by like we 


may see like, hearing the word of truth guilelessly and purely, as children who obey us. And this was what 
he, whoever he was, indicated who wrote on the entrance to the temple at Epidaurus the inscription:— 


“Pure he must be who goes within 
The incense-perfumed fane.” 


And purity is “to think holy thoughts.” “Except ye become as these little children, ye shall not enter,” it is 
said, “into the kingdom of heaven.” For there the temple of God is seen established on three foundations— 
faith, hope, and love. 


CHAPTER II 
ON HOPE 


Respecting faith we have adduced sufficient testimonies of writings among the Greeks. But in order not to 
exceed bounds, through eagerness to collect a very great many also respecting hope and love, suffice it 
merely to say that in the Crito Socrates, who prefers a good life and death to life itself, thinks that we 
have hope of another life after death. 


Also in the Phoedrus he says, “That only when in a separate state can the soul become partaker of the 
wisdom which is true, and surpasses human power; and when, having reached the end of hope by 
philosophic love, desire shall waft it to heaven, then,” says he, “does it receive the commencement of 
another, an immortal life.” And in the Symposium he says, “That there is instilled into all the natural love 
of generating what is like, and in men of generating men alone, and in the good man of the generation of 
the counterpart of himself. But it is impossible for the good man to do this without possessing the perfect 
virtues, in which he will train the youth who have recourse to him.” And as he says in the Theoetetus,”He 
will beget and finish men. For some procreate by the body, others by the soul;” since also with the 
barbarian philosophers to teach and enlighten is called to regenerate; and “I have begotten you in Jesus 
Christ,” says the good apostle somewhere. 


Empedocles, too, enumerates friendship among the elements, conceiving it as a combining love:— 
“Which do you look at with your mind; and don’t sit gaping with your eyes.” 

Parmenides, too, in his poem, alluding to hope, speaks thus:— 

“Yet look with the mind certainly on what is absent as present, 

For it will not sever that which is from the grasp it has of that which is 


Not, even if scattered in every direction over the world or combined.” 


CHAPTER III 
THE OBJECTS OF FAITH AND HOPE PERCEIVED BY THE MIND ALONE 


For he who hopes, as he who believes, sees intellectual objects and future things with the mind. If, then, 
we affirm that aught is just, and affirm it to be good, and we also say that truth is something, yet we have 
never seen any of such objects with our eyes, but with our mind alone. Now the Word of God says, “I am 
the truth.” The Word is then to be contemplated by the mind. “Do you aver,” it was said, “that there are 
any true philosophers?” “Yes,” said I, “those who love to contemplate the truth.” In the Phoedrus also, 
Plato, speaking of the truth, shows it as an idea. Now an idea is a conception of God; and this the 
barbarians have termed the Word of God. The words are as follow: “For one must then dare to speak the 
truth, especially in speaking of the truth. For the essence of the soul, being colourless, formless, and 
intangible, is visible only to God, its guide.” Now the Word issuing forth was the cause of creation; then 
also he generated himself, “when the Word had become flesh,” that He might be seen. The righteous man 
will seek the discovery that flows from love, to which if he hastes he prospers. For it is said, “To him that 
knocketh, it shall be opened: ask, and it shall be given to you.” “For the violent that storm the kingdom” 
are not so in disputatious speeches; but by continuance in a right life and unceasing prayers, are said “to 
take it by force,” wiping away the blots left by their previous sins. 


“You may obtain wickedness, even in great abundance. 
And him who toils God helps; 

For the gifts of the Muses, hard to win, 

Lie not before you, for any one to bear away.” 


The knowledge of ignorance is, then, the first lesson in walking according to the Word. An ignorant man 


has sought, and having sought, he finds the teacher; and finding has believed, and believing has hoped; 
and henceforward having loved, is assimilated to what was loved—endeavouring to be what he first loved. 
Such is the method Socrates shows Alcibiades, who thus questions: “Do you not think that I shall know 
about what is right otherwise?” “Yes, if you have found out.” “But you don’t think I have found out?” 
“Certainly, if you have sought.” 


“Then you don’t think that I have sought?” “Yes, if you think you do not know.” So with the lamps of the 
wise virgins, lighted at night in the great darkness of ignorance, which the Scripture signified by “night.” 
Wise souls, pure as virgins, understanding themselves to be situated amidst the ignorance of the world, 
kindle the light, and rouse the mind, and illumine the darkness, and dispel ignorance, and seek truth, and 
await the appearance of the Teacher. 


“The mob, then,” said I, “cannot become philosopher.” 


“Many rod-bearers there are, but few Bacchi,” according to Plato. “For many are called, but few chosen.” 
“Knowledge is not in all,” says the apostle. “And pray that we may be delivered from unreasonable and 
wicked men: for all men have not faith.” And the Poetics of Cleanthes, the Stoic, writes to the following 
effect:— 


“Look not to glory, wishing to be suddenly wise, 

And fear not the undiscerning and rash opinion of the many; 

For the multitude has not an intelligent, or wise, or right judgment, 
And it is in few men that you will find this.” 

And more sententiously the comic poet briefly says:— 

“Tt is a shame to judge of what is right by much noise.” 


For they heard, I think, that excellent wisdom, which says to us, “Watch your opportunity in the midst of 
the foolish, and in the midst of the intelligent continue.” And again, “The wise will conceal sense.” For the 
many demand demonstration as a pledge of truth, not satisfied with the bare salvation by faith. 


“But it is strongly incumbent to disbelieve the dominant wicked, 
And as is enjoined by the assurance of our muse, 
Know by dissecting the utterance within your breast.” 


“For this is habitual to the wicked,” says Empedocles, “to wish to overbear what is true by disbelieving it.” 
And that our tenets are probable and worthy of belief, the Greeks shall know, the point being more 
thoroughly investigated in what follows. For we are taught what is like by what is like. For says Solomon, 
“Answer a fool according to his folly.” Wherefore also, to those that ask the wisdom that is with us, we are 
to hold out things suitable, that with the greatest possible ease they may, through their own ideas, be 
likely to arrive at faith in the truth. For “I became all things to all men, that I might gain all men.” Since 
also “the rain” of the divine grace is sent down “on the just and the unjust.” “Is He the God of the Jews 
only, and not also of the Gentiles? Yes, also of the Gentiles: if indeed He is one God,” exclaims the noble 
apostle. 


CHAPTER IV 
DIVINE THINGS WRAPPED UP IN FIGURES BOTH IN THE SACRED AND IN HEATHEN WRITERS 


But since they will believe neither in what is good justly nor in knowledge unto salvation, we ourselves 
reckoning what they claim as belonging to us, because all things are God’s; and especially since what is 
good proceeded from us to the Greeks, let us handle those things as they are capable of hearing. For 
intelligence or rectitude this great crowd estimates not by truth, but by what they are delighted with. And 
they will be pleased not more with other things than with what is like themselves. For he who is still blind 
and dumb, not having understanding, or the undazzled and keen vision of the contemplative soul, which 
the Saviour confers, like the uninitiated at the mysteries, or the unmusical at dances, not being yet pure 
and worthy of the pure truth, but still discordant and disordered and material, must stand outside of the 
divine choir. “For we compare spiritual things with spiritual.” Wherefore, in accordance with the method 
of concealment, the truly sacred Word, truly divine and most necessary for us, deposited in the shrine of 
truth, was by the Egyptians indicated by what were called among them adyta, and by the Hebrews by the 
veil. Only the consecrated—that is, those devoted to God, circumcised in the desire of the passions for the 
sake of love to that which is alone divine—were allowed access to them. For Plato also thought it not 
lawful for “the impure to touch the pure.” 


Thence the prophecies and oracles are spoken in enigmas, and the mysteries are not exhibited 


incontinently to all and sundry, but only after certain purifications and previous instructions. 
“For the Muse was not then 

Greedy of gain or mercenary; 

Nor were Terpsichore’s sweet, 

Honey-toned, silvery soft-voiced 

Strains made merchandise of.” 


Now those instructed among the Egyptians learned first of all that style of the Egyptian letters which is 
called Epistolographic; and second, the Hieratic, which the sacred scribes practice; and finally, and last of 
all, the Hieroglyphic, of which one kind which is by the first elements is literal (Kyriologic), and the other 
Symbolic. Of the Symbolic, one kind speaks literally by imitation, and another writes as it were 
figuratively; and another is quite allegorical, using certain enigmas. 


Wishing to express Sun in writing, they makea circle; and Moon, a figure like the Moon, like its proper 
shape. But in using the figurative style, by transposing and transferring, by changing and by transforming 
in many ways as suits them, they draw characters. In relating the praises of the kings in theological 
myths, they write in anaglyphs. Let the following stand as a specimen of the third species—the Enigmatic. 
For the rest of the stars, on account of their oblique course, they have figured like the bodies of serpents; 
but the sun, like that of a beetle, because it makes a round figure of ox-dung, and rolls it before its face. 
And they say that this creature lives six months under ground, and the other division of the year above 
ground, and emits its seed into the ball, and brings forth; and that there is not a female beetle. All then, in 
a word, who have spoken of divine things, both Barbarians and Greeks, have veiled the first principles of 
things, and delivered the truth in enigmas, and symbols, and allegories, and metaphors, and such like 
tropes. Such also are the oracles among the Greeks. And the Pythian Apollo is called Loxias. Also the 
maxims of those among the Greeks called wise men, in a few sayings indicate the unfolding of matter of 
considerable importance. Such certainly is that maxim, “Spare Time:” either because life is short, and we 
ought not to expend this time in vain; or, on the other hand, it bids you spare your personal expenses; so 
that, though you live many years, necessaries may not fail you. Similarly also the maxim “Know thyself” 
shows many things; both that thou art mortal, and that thou wast born a human being; and also that, in 
comparison with the other excellences of life, thou art of no account, because thou sayest that thou art 
rich or renowned; or, on the other hand, that, being rich or renowned, you are not honoured on account of 
your advantages alone. And it says, Know for what thou wert born, and whose image thou art; and what is 
thy essence, and what thy creation, and what thy relation to God, and the like. And the Spirit says by 
Isaiah the prophet, “I will give thee treasures, hidden, dark.” Now wisdom, hard to hunt, is the treasures 
of God and unfailing riches. But those, taught in theology by those prophets, the poets, philosophize much 
by way of a hidden sense. I mean Orpheus, Linus, Musaeus, Homer, and Hesiod, and those in this fashion 
wise. The persuasive style of poetry is for them a veil for the many. Dreams and signs are all more or less 
obscure to men, not from jealousy (for it were wrong to conceive of God as subject to passions), but in 
order that research, introducing to the understanding of enigmas, may haste to the discovery of truth. 
Thus Sophocles the tragic poet somewhere says:— 


“And God I know to be such an one, 
Ever the revealer of enigmas to the wise, 
But to the perverse bad, although a teacher in few words,”— 


putting bad instead of simple. Expressly then respecting all our Scripture, as if spoken in a parable, it is 
written in the Psalms, “Hear, O My people, My law: incline your ear to the words of My mouth. I will open 
My mouth in parables, I will utter My problems from the beginning.” Similarly speaks the noble apostle to 
the following effect: “Howbeit we speak wisdom among those that are perfect; yet not the wisdom of this 
world, nor of the princes of this world, that come to nought. But we speak the wisdom of God hidden in a 
mystery; which none of the princes of this world knew. For had they known it, they would not have 
crucified the Lord of glory.” 


The philosophers did not exert themselves in contemning the appearance of the Lord. It therefore follows 
that it is the opinion of the wise among the Jews which the apostle inveighs against. Wherefore he adds, 
“But we preach, as it is written, what eye hath not seen, and ear hath not heard, and hath not entered into 
the heart of man, what God hath prepared for them that love Him. For God hath revealed it to us by the 
Spirit. For the Spirit searcheth all things, even the deep things of God.” For he recognises the spiritual 
man and the Gnostic as the disciple of the Holy Spirit dispensed by God, which is the mind of Christ. “But 
the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit, for they are foolishness to him.” Now the apostle, in 
contradistinction to gnostic perfection, calls the common faith the foundation, and sometimes milk, 
writing on this wise: “Brethren, I could not speak to you as to spiritual, but as to carnal, to babes in 
Christ. I have fed you with milk, not with meat: for ye were not able. Neither yet are ye now able. For ye 


are yet carnal: for whereas there is among you envy and strife, are ye not carnal, and walk as men?” 
Which things are the choice of those men who are sinners. But those who abstain from these things give 
their thoughts to divine things, and partake of gnostic food. “According to the grace,” it is said, “given to 
me as a wise master builder, I have laid the foundation. And another buildeth on it gold and silver, 
precious stones.” Such is the gnostic superstructure on the foundation of faith in Christ Jesus. But “the 
stubble, and the wood, and the hay,” are the additions of heresies. “But the fire shall try every man’s 
work, of what sort it is.” In allusion to the gnostic edifice also in the Epistle to the Romans, he says, “For I 
desire to see you, that I may impart unto you a spiritual gift, that ye may be established.” It was 
impossible that gifts of this sort could be written without disguise. 


CHAPTER V 
ON THE SYMBOLS OF PYTHAGORAS 


Now the Pythagorean symbols were connected with the Barbarian philosophy in the most recondite way. 
For instance, the Samian counsels “not to have a swallow in the house;” that is, not to receive a 
loquacious, whispering, garrulous man, who cannot contain what has been communicated to him. “For the 
swallow, and the turtle, and the sparrows of the field, know the times of their entrance,” says the 
Scripture; and one ought never to dwell with trifles. And the turtle-dove murmuring shows the thankless 
slander of fault-finding, and is rightly expelled the house. 


“Don’t mutter against me, sitting by one in one place, another in another.” 


The swallow too, which suggests the fable of Pandion, seeing it is right to detest the incidents reported of 
it, some of which we hear Tereus suffered, and some of which he inflicted. It pursues also the musical 
grasshoppers, whence he who is a persecutor of the word ought to be driven away. 


“By sceptre-bearing Here, whose eye surveys Olympus, 
I have a rusty closet for tongues,” 

says Poetry. AEschylus also says:— 

“But, I, too, have a key as a guard on my tongue.” 


Again Pythagoras commanded, “When the pot is lifted off the fire, not to leave its mark in the ashes, but 
to scatter them;” and “people on getting up from bed, to shake the bed-clothes.” For he intimated that it 
was necessary not only to efface the mark, but not to leave even a trace of anger; and that on its ceasing 
to boil, it was to be composed, and all memory of injury to be wiped out. “And let not the sun,” says the 
Scripture, “go down upon your wrath.” And he that said, “Thou shall not desire,” took away all memory of 
wrong; for wrath is found to be the impulse of concupiscence in a mild soul, especially seeking irrational 
revenge. In the same way “the bed is ordered to be shaken up,” so that there may be no recollection of 
effusion in sleep, or sleep in the day-time; nor, besides, of pleasure during the night. And he intimated that 
the vision of the dark ought to be dissipated speedily by the light of truth. “Be angry, and sin not,” says 
David, teaching us that we ought not to assent to the impression, and not to follow it up by action, and so 
confirm wrath. 


Again, “Don’t sail on land” is a Pythagorean saw, and shows that taxes and similar contracts, being 
troublesome and fluctuating, ought to be declined. Wherefore also the Word says that the tax-gatherers 
shall be saved with difficulty. 


And again, “Don’t wear a ring, nor engrave on it the images of the gods,” enjoins Pythagoras; as Moses 
ages before enacted expressly, that neither a graven, nor molten, nor moulded, nor painted likeness 
should be made; so that we may not cleave to things of sense, but pass to intellectual objects: for 
familiarity with the sight disparages the reverence of what is divine; and to worship that which is 
immaterial by matter, is to dishonour it by sense. Wherefore the wisest of the Egyptian priests decided 
that the temple of Athene should be hypaethral, just as the Hebrews constructed the temple without an 
image. And some, in worshipping God, make a representation of heaven containing the stars; and so 
worship, although Scripture says, “Let Us make man in Our image and likeness.” I think it worth while 
also to adduce the utterance of Eurysus the Pythagorean, which is as follows, who in his book On Fortune, 
having said that the “Creator, on making man, took Himself as an exemplar,” added, “And the body is like 
the other things, as being made of the same material, and fashioned by the best workman, who wrought 
it, taking Himself as the archetype.” And, in fine, Pythagoras and his followers, with Plato also, and most 
of the other philosophers, were best acquainted with the Lawgiver, as may be concluded from their 
doctrine. And by a happy utterance of divination, not without divine help, concurring in certain prophetic 
declarations, and, seizing the truth in portions and aspects, in terms not obscure, and not going beyond 
the explanation of the things, they honoured it on as certaining the appearance of relation with the truth. 
Whence the Hellenic philosophy is like the torch of wick which men kindle, artificially stealing the light 
from the sun. But on the proclamation of the Word all that holy light shone forth. Then in houses by night 
the stolen light is useful; but by day the fire blazes, and all the night is illuminated by such a sun of 


intellectual light. 


Now Pythagoras made an epitome of the statements on righteousness in Moses, when he said, “Do not 
step over the balance;” that is, do not transgress equality in distribution, honouring justice so. 


“Which friends to friends for ever, binds, 
To cities, cities—to allies, allies, 

For equality is what is right for men; 
But less to greater ever hostile grows, 
And days of hate begin,” 

as is said with poetic grace. 


Wherefore the Lord says, “Take My yoke, for it is gentle and light.” And on the disciples, striving for the 
pre-eminence, He enjoins equality with simplicity, saying “that they must become as little children.” 
Likewise also the apostle writes, that “no one in Christ is bond or free, or Greek or Jew. For the creation in 
Christ Jesus is new, is equality, free of strife—not grasping—just.” For envy, and jealousy, and bitterness, 
stand without the divine choir. 


Thus also those skilled in the mysteries forbid “to eat the heart;” teaching that we ought not to gnaw and 
consume the soul by idleness and by vexation, on account of things which happen against one’s wishes. 
Wretched, accordingly, was the man whom Homer also says, wandering alone, “ate his own heart.” But 
again, seeing the Gospel supposes two ways—the apostles, too, similarly with all the prophets—and seeing 
they call that one “narrow and confined” which is circumscribed according to the commandments and 
prohibitions, and the opposite one, which leads to perdition, “broad and roomy,” open to pleasures and 
wrath, and say, “Blessed is the man who walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, and standeth not in the 
way of sinners.” Hence also comes the fable of Prodicus of Ceus about Virtue and Vice. And Pythagoras 
shrinks not from prohibiting to walk on the public thoroughfares, enjoining the necessity of not following 
the sentiments of the many, which are crude and inconsistent. And Aristocritus, in the first book of his 
Positions against Heracliodorus, mentions a letter to this effect: “Atoeeas king of the Scythians to the 
people of Byzantium: Do not impair my revenues in case my mares drink your water;” for the Barbarian 
indicated symbolically that he would make war on them. Likewise also the poet Euphorion introduces 
Nestor saying,— 


“We have not yet wet the Achaean steeds in Simois.” 


Therefore also the Egyptians place Sphinxes before their temples, to signify that the doctrine respecting 
God is enigmatical and obscure; perhaps also that we ought both to love and fear the Divine Being: to love 
Him as gentle and benign to the pious; to fear Him as inexorably just to the impious; for the sphinx shows 
the image of a wild beast and of a man together. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE MYSTIC MEANING OF THE TABERNACLE AND ITS FURNITURE 


It were tedious to go over all the Prophets and the Law, specifying what is spoken in enigmas; for almost 
the whole Scripture gives its utterances in this way. It may suffice, I think, for any one possessed of 
intelligence, for the proof of the point in hand, to select a few examples. 


Now concealment is evinced in the reference of the seven circuits around the temple, which are made 
mention of among the Hebrews; and the equipment on the robe, indicating by the various symbols, which 
had reference to visible objects, the agreement which from heaven reaches down to earth. And the 
covering and the veil were variegated with blue, and purple, and scarlet, and linen. And so it was 
suggested that the nature of the elements contained the revelation of God. For purple is from water, linen 
from the earth; blue, being dark, is like the air, as scarlet is like fire. 


In the midst of the covering and veil, where the priests were allowed to enter, was situated the altar of 
incense, the symbol of the earth placed in the middle of this universe; and from it came the fumes of 
incense. And that place intermediate between the inner veil, where the high priest alone, on prescribed 
days, was permitted to enter, and the external court which surrounded it—free to all the Hebrews—was, 
they say, the middlemost point of heaven and earth. But others say it was the symbol of the intellectual 
world, and that of sense. The covering, then, the barrier of popular unbelief, was stretched in front of the 
five pillars, keeping back those in the surrounding space. 


So very mystically the five loaves are broken by the Saviour, and fill the crowd of the listeners. For great 
is the crowd that keep to the things of sense, as if they were the only things in existence. “Cast your eyes 
round, and see,” says Plato, “that none of the uninitiated listen.” Such are they who think that nothing 


else exists, but what they can hold tight with their hands; but do not admit as in the department of 
existence, actions and processes of generation, and the whole of the unseen. For such are those who keep 
by the five senses. But the knowledge of God is a thing inaccessible to the ears and like organs of this kind 
of people. Hence the Son is said to be the Father’s face, being the revealer of the Father’s character to the 
five senses by clothing Himself with flesh. “But if we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.” “For 
we walk by faith, not by sight,” the noble apostle says. Within the veil, then, is concealed the sacerdotal 
service; and it keeps those engaged in it far from those without. 


Again, there is the veil of the entrance into the holy of holies. Four pillars there are, the sign of the sacred 
tetrad of the ancient covenants. Further, the mystic name of four letters which was affixed to those alone 
to whom the adytum was accessible, is called Jave, which is interpreted, “Who is and shall be.” The name 
of God, too, among the Greeks contains four letters. 


Now the Lord, having come alone into the intellectual world, enters by His sufferings, introduced into the 
knowledge of the Ineffable, ascending above every name which is known by sound. The lamp, too, was 
placed to the south of the altar of incense; and by it were shown the motions of the seven planets, that 
perform their revolutions towards the south. For three branches rose on either side of the lamp, and lights 
on them; since also the sun, like the lamp, set in the midst of all the planets, dispenses with a kind of 
divine music the light to those above and to those below. 


The golden lamp conveys another enigma as a symbol of Christ, not in respect of form alone, but in his 
casting light, “at sundry times and divers manners,” on those who believe on Him and hope, and who see 
by means of the ministry of the First-born. And they say that the seven eyes of the Lord “are the seven 
spirits resting on the rod that springs from the root of Jesse.” 


North of the altar of incense was placed a table, on which there was “the exhibition of the loaves;” for the 
most nourishing of the winds are those of the north. And thus are signified certain seats of churches 
conspiring so as to form one body and one assemblage. 


And the things recorded of the sacred ark signify the properties of the world of thought, which is hidden 
and closed to the many. 


And those golden figures, each of them with six wings, signify either the two bears, as some will have it, 
or rather the two hemispheres. And the name cherubim meant “much knowledge.” But both together have 
twelve wings, and by the zodiac and time, which moves on it, point out the world of sense. It is of them, I 
think, that Tragedy, discoursing of Nature, says:— 


“Unwearied Time circles full in perennial flow, 
Producing itself. And the twin-bears 

On the swift wandering motions of their wings, 
Keep the Atlantean pole.” 


And Atlas, the unsuffering pole, may mean the fixed sphere, or better perhaps, motionless eternity. But I 
think it better to regard the ark, so called from the Hebrew word Thebotha, as signifying something else. 
It is interpreted, one instead of one in all places. Whether, then, it is the eighth region and the world of 
thought, or God, all-embracing, and without shape, and invisible, that is indicated, we may for the present 
defer saying. But it signifies the repose which dwells with the adoring spirits, which are meant by the 
cherubim. 


For He who prohibited the making of a graven image, would never Himself have made an image in the 
likeness of holy things. Nor is there at all any composite thing, and creature endowed with sensation, of 
the sort in heaven. But the face is a symbol of the rational soul, and the wings are the lofty ministers and 
energies of powers right and left; and the voice is delightsome glory in ceaseless contemplation. Let it 
suffice that the mystic interpretation has advanced so far. 


Now the high priest’s robe is the symbol of the world of sense. The seven planets are represented by the 
five stones and the two carbuncles, for Saturn and the Moon. The former is southern, and moist, and 
earthy, and heavy; the latter aerial, whence she is called by some Artemis, as if AErotomos (cutting the 
air); and the air is cloudy. And cooperating as they did in the production of things here below, those that 
by Divine Providence are set over the planets are rightly represented as placed on the breast and 
shoulders; and by them was the work of creation, the first week. And the breast is the seat of the heart 
and soul. 


Differently, the stones might be the various phases of salvation; some occupying the upper, some the 
lower parts of the entire body saved. The three hundred and sixty bells, suspended from the robe, is the 
space of a year, “the acceptable year of the Lord,” proclaiming and resounding the stupendous 
manifestation of the Saviour. Further, the broad gold mitre indicates the regal power of the Lord, “since 
the Head of the Church” is the Savour. The mitre that is on it [i.e., the head] is, then, a sign of most 


princely rule; and otherwise we have heard it said, “The Head of Christ is the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Moreover, there was the breastplate, comprising the ephod, which is the symbol of work, 
and the oracle (logion); and this indicated the Word (logos) by which it was framed, and is the symbol of 
heaven, made by the Word, and subjected to Christ, the Head of all things, inasmuch as it moves in the 
same way, and in a like manner. The luminous emerald stones, therefore, in the ephod, signify the sun and 
moon, the helpers of nature. The shoulder, I take it, is the commencement of the hand. 


The twelve stones, set in four rows on the breast, describe for us the circle of the zodiac, in the four 
changes of the year. It was otherwise requisite that the law and the prophets should be placed beneath 
the Lord’s head, because in both Testaments mention is made of the righteous. For were we to say that 
the apostles were at once prophets and righteous, we should say well, “since one and the self-same Holy 
Spirit works in all.” And as the Lord is above the whole world, yea, above the world of thought, so the 
name engraven on the plate has been regarded to signify, above all rule and authority; and it was 
inscribed with reference both to the written commandments and the manifestation to sense. And it is the 
name of God that is expressed; since, as the Son sees the goodness of the Father, God the Saviour works, 
being called the first principle of all things, which was imaged forth from the invisible God first, and 
before the ages, and which fashioned all things which came into being after itself. Nay more, the oracle 
exhibits the prophecy which by the Word cries and preaches, and the judgment that is to come; since it is 
the same Word which prophesies, and judges, and discriminates all things. 


And they say that the robe prophesied the ministry in the flesh, by which He was seen in closer relation to 
the world. So the high priest, putting off his consecrated robe (the universe, and the creation in the 
universe, were consecrated by Him assenting that, what was made, was good), washes himself, and puts 
on the other tunic—a holy-of-holies one, so to speak—which is to accompany him into the adytum; 
exhibiting, as seems to me, the Levite and Gnostic, as the chief of other priests (those bathed in water, 
and clothed in faith alone, and expecting their own individual abode), himself distinguishing the objects of 
the intellect from the things of sense, rising above other priests, hasting to the entrance to the world of 
ideas, to wash himself from the things here below, not in water, as formerly one was cleansed on being 
enrolled in the tribe of Levi. But purified already by the gnostic Word in his whole heart, and thoroughly 
regulated, and having improved that mode of life received from the priest to the highest pitch, being quite 
sanctified both in word and life, and having put on the bright array of glory, and received the ineffable 
inheritance of that spiritual and perfect man, “which eye hath not seen and ear hath not heard, and it hath 
not entered into the heart of man;” and having become son and friend, he is now replenished with 
insatiable contemplation face to face. For there is nothing like hearing the Word Himself, who by means of 
the Scripture inspires fuller intelligence. For so it is said, “And he shall put off the linen robe, which he 
had put on when he entered into the holy place; and shall lay it aside there, and wash his body in water in 
the holy place, and put on his robe.” But in one way, as I think, the Lord puts off and puts on by 
descending into the region of sense; and in another, he who through Him has believed puts off and puts 
on, as the apostle intimated, the consecrated stole. Thence, after the image of the Lord the worthiest were 
chosen from the sacred tribes to be high priests, and those elected to the kingly office and to prophecy 
were anointed. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE EGYPTIAN SYMBOLS AND ENIGMAS OF SACRED THINGS 


Whence also the Egyptians did not entrust the mysteries they possessed to all and sundry, and did not 
divulge the knowledge of divine things to the profane; but only to those destined to ascend the throne, 
and those of the priests that were judged the worthiest, from their nurture, culture, and birth. Similar, 
then, to the Hebrew enigmas in respect to concealment, are those of the Egyptians also. Of the Egyptians, 
some show the sun on a ship, others on a crocodile. And they signify hereby, that the sun, making a 
passage through the delicious and moist air, generates time; which is symbolized by the crocodile in some 
other sacerdotal account. Further, at Diospolis in Egypt, on the temple called Pylon, there was figured a 
boy as the symbol of production, and an old man as that of decay. A hawk, on the other hand, was the 
symbol of God, as a fish of hate; and, according to a different symbolism, the crocodile of impudence. The 
whole symbol, then, when put together, appears to teach this: “Oh ye who are born and die, God hates 
impudence.” 


And there are those who fashion ears and eyes of costly material, and consecrate them, dedicating them 
in the temples to the gods—by this plainly indicating that God sees and hears all things. Besides, the lion 
is with them the symbol of strength and prowess, as the ox clearly is of the earth itself, and husbandry and 
food, and the horse of fortitude and confidence; while, on the other hand, the sphinx, of strength 
combined with intelligence—as it had a body entirely that of a lion, and the face of a man. Similarly to 
these, to indicate intelligence, and memory, and power, and art, a man is sculptured in the temples. And in 
what is called among them the Komasiae of the gods, they carry about golden images—two dogs, one 
hawk, and one ibis; and the four figures of the images they call four letters. For the dogs are symbols of 
the two hemispheres, which, as it were, go round and keep watch; the hawk, of the sun, for it is fiery and 
destructive (so they attribute pestilential diseases to the sun); the ibis, of the moon, likening the shady 
parts to that which is dark in plumage, and the luminous to the light. And some will have it that by the 


dogs are meant the tropics, which guard and watch the sun’s passage to the south and north. The hawk 
signifies the equinoctial line, which is high and parched with heat, as the ibis the ecliptic. For the ibis 
seems, above other animals, to have furnished to the Egyptians the first rudiments of the invention of 
number and measure, as the oblique line did of circles. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE USE OF THE SYMBOLIC STYLE BY POETS AND PHILOSOPHERS 


But it was not only the most highly intellectual of the Egyptians, but also such of other barbarians as 
prosecuted philosophy, that affected the symbolical style. They say, then, that Idanthuris king of the 
Scythians, as Pherecydes of Syros relates, sent to Darius, on his passing the Ister in threat of war, a 
symbol, instead of a letter, consisting of a mouse, a frog, a bird, a javelin, a plough. And there being a 
doubt in reference to them, as was to be expected, Orontopagas the Chiliarch said that they were to 
resign the kingdom; taking dwellings to be meant by the mouse, waters by the frog, air by the bird, land 
by the plough, arms by the javelin. But Xiphodres interpreted the contrary; for he said, “If we do not take 
our flight like birds, or like mice get below the earth, or like frogs beneath the water, we shall not escape 
their arrows; for we are not lords of the territory.” 


It is said that Anacharsis the Scythian, while asleep, covered the pudenda with his left hand, and his 
mouth with his right, to intimate that both ought to be mastered, but that it was a greater thing to master 
the tongue than voluptuousness. 


And why should I linger over the barbarians, when I can adduce the Greeks as exceedingly addicted to the 
use of the method of concealment? Androcydes the Pythagorean says the far-famed so-called Ephesian 
letters were of the class of symbols. For he said that askion (shadowless) meant darkness, for it has no 
shadow; and kataskion (shadowy) light, since it casts with its rays the shadow; and lix if is the earth, 
according to an ancient’ appellation; and tetras is the year, in reference to the seasons; and damnameneus 
is the sun, which overpowers (damazon); and ta aisia is the true voice. And then the symbol intimates that 
divine things have been arranged in harmonious order—darkness to light, the sun to the year, and the 
earth to nature’s processes of production of every sort. Also Dionysius Thrax, the grammarian, in his book, 
Respecting the Exposition of the Symbolical Signification in Circles, says expressly, “Some signified 
actions not by words only, but also by symbols: by words, as is the case of what are called the Delphic 
maxims, Nothing in excess,’ Know thyself,’ and the like; and by symbols, as the wheel that is turned in the 
temples of the gods, derived from the Egyptians, and the branches that are given to the worshippers. For 
the Thracian Orpheus says:— 


“Whatever works of branches are a care to men on earth, 

Not one has one fate in the mind, but all things 

Revolve around; and it is not lawful to stand at one point, 

But each one keeps an equal part of the race as they began.” 

The branches either stand as the symbol of the first food, or they are that the multitude may know that 
fruits spring and grow universally, remaining a very long time; but that the duration of life allotted to 
themselves is brief. And it is on this account that they will have it that the branches are given; and 


perhaps also that they may know, that as these, on the other hand, are burned, so also they themselves 
speedily leave this life, and will become fuel for fire. 

Very useful, then, is the mode of symbolic interpretation for many purposes; and it is helpful to the right 
theology, and to piety, and to the display of intelligence, and the practice of brevity, and the exhibition of 
wisdom. “For the use of symbolical speech is characteristic of the wise man,” appositely remarks the 
grammarian Didymus, “and the explanation of what is signified by it.” And indeed the most elementary 
instruction of children embraces the interpretation of the four elements; for it is said that the Phrygians 
call water Bedu, as also Orpheus says:— 


“And bright water is poured down, the Bedu of the nymphs.” 
Dion Thytes also seems to write similarly:— 
And taking Bedu, pour it on your hands, and turn to divination.” 


On the other hand, the comic poet, Philydeus, understands by Bedu the air, as being (Biodoros) life-giver, 
in the following lines:— 


“T pray that I may inhale the salutary Bedu, 


Which is the most essential part of health; 


Inhale the pure, the unsullied air.” 


In the same opinion also concurs Neanthes of Cyzicum, who writes that the Macedonian priests invoke 
Bedu, which they interpret to mean the air, to be propitious to them and to their children. And Zaps some 
have ignorantly taken for fire (from zesin, boiling); for so the sea is called, as Euphorion, in his reply to 
Theoridas:— 


“And Zaps, destroyer of ships, wrecked it on the rocks.” 

And Dionysius Iambus similarly:— 

“Briny Zaps moans about the maddened deep.” 

Similarly Cratinus the younger, the comic poet:— 

“Zaps casts forth shrimps and little fishes.” 

And Simmias of Rhodes:— 

“Parent of the Ignetes and the Telchines briny Zaps was born.” 


And chthon is the earth (kechumene) spread forth to bigness. And Plectron, according to some, is the sky 
(polos), according to others, it is the air, which strikes (plessonta) and moves to nature and increase, and 
which fills all things. But these have not read Cleanthes the philosopher, who expressly calls Plectron the 
sun; for darting his beams in the east, as if striking the world, he leads the light to its harmonious course. 
And from the sun it signifies also the rest of the stars. 


And the Sphinx is not the comprehension of the universe, and the revolution of the world, according to the 
poet Aratus; but perhaps it is the spiritual tone which pervades and holds together the universe. But it is 
better to regard it as the ether, which holds together and presses all things; as also Empedocles says:— 


“But come now, first will I speak of the Sun, the first principle of all things, 
From which all, that we look upon, has sprung, 

Both earth, and billowy deep, and humid air; 

Titan and Ether too, which binds all things around.” 


And Apollodorus of Corcyra says that these lines were recited by Branchus the seer, when purifying the 
Milesians from plague; for he, sprinkling the multitude with branches of laurel, led off the hymn somehow 
as follows:— 


“Sing Boys Hecaergus and Hecaerga.” 


And the people accompanied him, saying, “Bedu, Zaps, Chthon, Plectron, Sphinx, Cnaxzbi, Chthyptes, 
Phlegmos, Drops.” Callimachus relates the story in iambics. Cnaxzbi is, by derivation, the plague, from its 
gnawing (knaiein) and destroying (diaphtheirein), and thupsai is to consume with a thunderbolt. Thespis 
the tragic poet says that something else was signified by these, writing thus: “Lo, I offer to thee a libation 
of white Cnaxzbi, having pressed it from the yellow nurses. Lo, to thee, O two-horned Pan, mixing 
Chthyptes cheese with red honey, I place it on thy sacred altars. Lo, to thee I pour as a libation the 
sparkling gleam of Bromius.” He signifies, as I think, the soul’s first milk-like nutriment of the four-and- 
twenty elements, after which solidified milk comes as food. And last, he teaches of the blood of the vine of 
the Word, the sparkling wine, the perfecting gladness of instruction. And Drops is the operating Word, 
which, beginning with elementary training, and advancing to the growth of the man, inflames and 
illumines man up to the measure of maturity. 


The third is said to be a writing copy for children—marptes, sphinx, klops, zunchthedon. And it signifies, 
in my opinion, that by the arrangement of the elements and of the world, we must advance to the 
knowledge of what is more perfect, since eternal salvation is attained by force and toil; for marpsai is to 
grasp. And the harmony of the world is meant by the Sphinx; and zunchthedon means difficulty; and 
klopss means at once the secret knowledge of the Lord and day. Well! does not Epigenes, in his book on 
the Poetry of Orpheus, in exhibiting the peculiarities found in Orpheus, say that by “the curved rods” 
(keraisi) is meant “ploughs;” and by the warp (stemosi), the furrows; and the woof (mitos) is a figurative 
expression for the seed; and that the tears of Zeus signify a shower; and that the “parts” (moirai) are, 
again, the phases of the moon, the thirtieth day, and the fifteenth, and the new moon, and that Orpheus 
accordingly calls them “white-robed,” as being parts of the light? Again, that the Spring is called 
“flowery,” from its nature; and Night “still,” on account of rest; and the Moon “Gorgonian,” on account of 
the face in it; and that the time in which it is necessary to sow is called Aphrodite by the “Theologian.” In 
the same way, too, the Pythagoreans figuratively called the planets the “dogs of Persephone;” and to the 
sea they applied the metaphorical appellation of “the tears of Kronus.” Myriads on myriads of enigmatical 


utterances by both poets and philosophers are to be found; and there are also whole books which present 
the mind of the writer veiled, as that of Heraclitus On Nature, who on this very account is called 
“Obscure.” Similar to this book is the Theology of Pherecydes of Syrus; for Euphorion the poet, and the 
Causes of Callimachus, and the Alexandra of Lycophron, and the like, are proposed as an exercise in 
exposition to all the grammarians. 


It is, then, proper that the Barbarian philosophy, on which it is our business to speak, should prophecy 
also obscurely and by symbols, as was evinced. Such are the injunctions of Moses: “These common things, 
the sow, the hawk, the eagle, and the raven, are not to be eaten.” For the sow is the emblem of voluptuous 
and unclean lust of food, and lecherous and filthy licentiousness in venery, always prurient, and material, 
and lying in the mire, and fattening for slaughter and destruction. 


Again, he commands to eat that which parts the hoof and ruminates; “intimating,” says Barnabas, “that 
we ought to cleave to those who fear the Lord, and meditate in their heart on that portion of the word 
which they have received, to those who speak and keep the Lord’s statutes, to those to whom meditation 
is a work of gladness, and who ruminate on the word of the Lord. And what is the parted hoof? That the 
righteous walks in this world, and expects the holy eternity to come.” Then he adds, “See how well Moses 
enacted. But whence could they understand or comprehend these things? We who have rightly understood 
speak the commandments as the Lord wished; wherefore He circumcised our ears and hearts, that we 
may comprehend these things. And when he says, Thou shalt not eat the eagle, the hawk, the kite, and the 
crow;’ he says, Thou shalt not adhere to or become like those men who know not how to procure for 
themselves subsistence by toil and sweat, but live by plunder, and lawlessly.’ For the eagle indicates 
robbery, the hawk injustice, and the raven greed. It is also written, With the innocent man thou wilt be 
innocent, and with the chosen choice, and with the perverse thou shall pervert.’ It is incumbent on us to 
cleave to the saints, because they that cleave to them shall be sanctified.” 


Thence Theognis writes:— 
“For from the good you will learn good things; 
But if you mix with the bad, you will destroy any mind you may have.” 


And when, again, it is said in the ode, “For He hath triumphed gloriously: the horse and his rider hath He 
cast into the sea;” the many-limbed and brutal affection, lust, with the rider mounted, who gives the reins 
to pleasures, “He has cast into the sea,” throwing them away into the disorders of the world. Thus also 
Plato, in his book On the Soul, says that the charioteer and the horse that ran off—the irrational part, 
which is divided in two, into anger and concupiscence—fall down; and so the myth intimates that it was 
through the licentiousness of the steeds that Phaethon was thrown out. Also in the case of Joseph: the 
brothers having envied this young man, who by his knowledge was possessed of uncommon foresight, 
stripped off the coat of many colours, and took and threw him into a pit (the pit was empty, it had no 
water), rejecting the good man’s varied knowledge, springing from his love of instruction; or, in the 
exercise of the bare faith, which is according to the law, they threw him into the pit empty of water, selling 
him into Egypt, which was destitute of the divine word. And the pit was destitute of knowledge; into which 
being thrown and stript of his knowledge, he that had become unconsciously wise, stript of knowledge, 
seemed like his brethren. Otherwise interpreted, the coat of many colours is lust, which takes its way into 
a yawning pit. “And if one open up or hew out a pit,” it is said, “and do not cover it, and there fall in there 
a calf or ass, the owner of the pit shall pay the price in money, and give it to his neighbour; and the dead 
body shall be his. Here add that prophecy: “The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib: but 
Israel hath not understood Me.” In order, then, that none of those, who have fallen in with the knowledge 
taught by thee, may become incapable of holding the truth, and disobey and fall away, it is said, Be thou 
sure in the treatment of the word, and shut up the living spring in the depth from those who approach 
irrationally, but reach drink to those that thirst for truth. Conceal it, then, from those who are unfit to 
receive the depth of knowledge, and so cover the pit. The owner of the pit, then, the Gnostic, shall himself 
be punished, incurring the blame of the others stumbling, and of being overwhelmed by the greatness of 
the word, he himself being of small capacity; or transferring the worker into the region of speculation, and 
on that account dislodging him from off-hand faith. “And will pay money,” rendering a reckoning, and 
submitting his accounts to the “omnipotent Will.” 
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This, then, is the type of “the law and the prophets which were until John;” while he, though speaking 
more perspicuously as no longer prophesying, but pointing out as now present, Him, who was proclaimed 
symbolically from the beginning, nevertheless said, “I am not worthy to loose the latchet of the Lord’s 
shoe.” For he confesses that he is not worthy to baptize so great a Power; for it behooves those, who 
purify others, to free the soul from the body and its sins, as the foot from the thong. Perhaps also this 
signified the final exertion of the Saviour’s power toward us—the immediate, I mean—that by His 
presence, concealed in the enigma of prophecy, inasmuch as he, by pointing out to sight Him that had 
been prophesied of, and indicating the Presence which had come, walking forth into the light, loosed the 
latchet of the oracles of the [old] economy, by unveiling the meaning of the symbols. 


And the observances practiced by the Romans in the case of wills have a place here; those balances and 
small coins to denote justice, and freeing of slaves, and rubbing of the ears. For these observances are, 


that things may be transacted with justice; and those for the dispensing of honour; and the last, that he 
who happens to be near, as if a burden were imposed on him, should stand and hear and take the post of 
mediator. 


CHAPTER IX 


REASONS FOR VEILING THE TRUTH IN SYMBOLS 


But, as appears, I have, in my eagerness to establish my point, insensibly gone beyond what is requisite. 
For life would fail me to adduce the multitude of those who philosophize in a symbolical manner. For the 
sake, then, of memory and brevity, and of attracting to the truth, such are the Scriptures of the Barbarian 
philosophy. 


For only to those who often approach them, and have given them a trial by faith and in their whole life, 
will they supply the real philosophy and the true theology. They also wish us to require an interpreter and 
guide. For so they considered, that, receiving truth at the hands of those who knew it well, we would be 
more earnest and less liable to deception, and those worthy of them would profit. Besides, all things that 
shine through a veil show the truth grander and more imposing; as fruits shining through water, and 
figures through veils, which give added reflections to them. For, in addition to the fact that things 
unconcealed are perceived in one way, the rays of light shining round reveal defects. Since, then, we may 
draw several meanings, as we do from what is expressed in veiled form, such being the case, the ignorant 
and unlearned man fails. But the Gnostior apprehends. Now, then, it is not wished that all things should 
be exposed indiscriminately to all and sundry, or the benefits of wisdom communicated to those who have 
not even in a dream been purified in soul, (for it is not allowed to hand to every chance comer what has 
been procured with such laborious efforts); nor are the mysteries of the word to be expounded to the 
profane. 


They say, then, that Hipparchus the Pythagorean, being guilty of writing the tenets of Pythagoras in plain 
language, was expelled from the school, and a pillar raised for him as if he had been dead. Wherefore also 
in the Barbarian philosophy they call those dead who have fallen away from the dogmas, and have placed 
the mind in subjection to carnal passions. “For what fellowship hath righteousness and iniquity?” 
according to the divine apostle. “Or what communion hath light with darkness? or what concord hath 
Christ with Belial? or what portion hath the believer with the unbeliever?” For the honours of the 
Olympians and of mortals lie apart. “Wherefore also go forth from the midst of them, and be separated, 
saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing; and I will receive you, and will be to you for a Father, and 
ye shall be my sons and daughters.” 


It was not only the Pythagoreans and Plato then, that concealed many things; but the Epicureans too say 
that they have things that may not be uttered, and do not allow all to peruse those writings. The Stoics 
also say that by the first Zeno things were written which they do not readily allow disciples to read, 
without their first giving proof whether or not they are genuine philosophers. And the disciples of 
Aristotle say that some of their treatises are esoteric, and others common and exoteric. Further, those 
who instituted the mysteries, being philosophers, buried their doctrines in myths, so as not to be obvious 
to all. Did they then, by veiling human opinions, prevent the ignorant from handling them; and was it not 
more beneficial for the holy and blessed contemplation of realities to be concealed? But it was not only 
the tenets of the Barbarian philosophy, or the Pythagorean myths. But even those myths in Plato (in the 
Republic, that of Hero the Armenian; and in the Gorgias, that of AEacus and Rhadamanthus; and in the 
Phaedo, that of Tartarus; and in the Protagoras, that of Prometheus and Epimetheus; and besides these, 
that of the war between the Atlantini and the Athenians in the Atlanticum) are to be expounded 
allegorically, not absolutely in all their expressions, but in those which express the general sense. And 
these we shall find indicated by symbols under the veil of allegory. Also the association of Pythagoras, and 
the twofold intercourse with the associates which designates the majority, hearers (akousmatikoi), and the 
others that have a genuine attachment to philosophy, disciples (mathematikoi), yet signified that 
something was spoken to the multitude, and something concealed from them. Perchance, too, the twofold 
species of the Peripatetic teaching—that called probable, and that called knowable—came very near the 
distinction between opinion on the one hand, and glory and truth on the other. 


“To win the flowers of fair renown from men, 

Be not induced to speak aught more than right.” 

The Ionic muses accordingly expressly say, “That the majority of people, wise in their own estimation, 
follow minstrels and make use of laws, knowing that many are bad, few good; but that the best pursue 
glory: for the best make choice of the everlasting glory of men above all. But the multitude cram 


themselves like brutes, measuring happiness by the belly and the pudenda, and the basest things in us.” 
And the great Parmenides of Elea is introduced describing thus the teaching of the two ways:— 


“The one is the dauntless heart of convincing truth; 


The other is in the opinions of men, in whom is no true faith.” 


CHAPTER X 
THE OPINION OF THE APOSTLES ON VEILING THE MYSTERIES OF THE FAITH 


Rightly, therefore, the divine apostle says, “By revelation the mystery was made known to me (as I wrote 
before in brief, in accordance with which, when ye read, ye may understand my knowledge in the mystery 
of Christ), which in other ages was not made known to the sons of men, as it is now revealed to His holy 
apostles and prophets.” For there is an instruction of the perfect, of which, writing to the Colossians, he 
says, “We cease not to pray for you, and beseech that ye may be filled with the knowledge of His will in all 
wisdom and spiritual understanding; that ye may walk worthy of the Lord to all pleasing; being fruitful in 
every good work, and increasing in the knowledge of God; strengthened with all might according to the 
glory of His power.” And again he says, “According to the disposition of the grace of God which is given 
me, that ye may fulfil the word of God; the mystery which has been hid from ages and generations, which 
now is manifested to His saints: to whom God wished to make known what is the riches of the glory of this 
mystery among the nations.” So that, on the one hand, then, are the mysteries which were hid till the time 
of the apostles, and were delivered by them as they received from the Lord, and, concealed in the Old 
Testament, were manifested to the saints. And, on the other hand, there is “the riches of the glory of the 
mystery in the Gentiles,” which is faith and hope in Christ; which in another place he has called the 
“foundation.” And again, as if in eagerness to divulge this knowledge, he thus writes: “Warning every man 
in all wisdom, that we may present every man (the whole man) perfect in Christ;” not every man simply, 
since no one would be unbelieving. Nor does he call every man who believes in Christ perfect; but he says 
all the man, as if he said the whole man, as if purified in body and soul. For that the knowledge does not 
appertain to all, he expressly adds: “Being knit together in love, and unto all the riches of the full 
assurance of knowledge, to the acknowledgment of the mystery of God in Christ, in whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and of knowledge.” “Continue in prayer, watching therein with thanksgiving.” And 
thanksgiving has place not for the soul and spiritual blessings alone, but also for the body, and for the 
good things of the body. And he still more clearly reveals that knowledge belongs not to all, by adding: 
“Praying at the same time for you, that God would open to us a door to speak the mystery of Christ, for 
which I am bound; that I may make it known as I ought to speak.” For there were certainly, among the 
Hebrews, some things delivered unwritten. “For when ye ought to be teachers for the time,” it is said, as 
if they had grown old in the Old Testament, “ye have again need that one teach you which be the first 
principles of the oracles of God; and are become such as have need of milk, and not of solid food. For 
every one that partaketh of milk is unskilful in the word of righteousness; for he is a babe, being 
instructed with the first lessons. But solid food belongs to those who are of full age, who by reason of use 
have their senses exercised so as to distinguish between good and evil. Wherefore, leaving the first 
principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us go on to perfection.” 


Barnabas, too, who in person preached the word along with the apostle in the ministry of the Gentiles, 
says, “I write to you most simply, that ye may understand.” Then below, exhibiting already a clearer trace 
of gnostic tradition, he says, “What says the other prophet Moses to them? Lo, thus saith the Lord God, 
Enter ye into the good land which the Lord God sware, the God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob; and ye 
received for an inheritance that land, flowing with milk and honey.” What says knowledge? Learn, hope, it 
says, in Jesus, who is to be manifested to you in the flesh. For man is the suffering land; for from the face 
of the ground was the formation of Adam. What, then, does it say in reference to the good land, flowing 
with milk and honey? Blessed be our Lord, brethren, who has put into our hearts wisdom, and the 
understanding of His secrets. For the prophet says, “Who shall understand the Lord’s parable but the wise 
and understanding, and he that loves his Lord?” It is but for few to comprehend these things. For it is not 
in the way of envy that the Lord announced in a Gospel, “My mystery is to me, and to the sons of my 
house;” placing the election in safety, and beyond anxiety; so that the things pertaining to what it has 
chosen and taken may be above the reach of envy. For he who has not the knowledge of good is wicked: 
for there is one good, the Father; and to be ignorant of the Father is death, as to know Him is eternal life, 
through participation in the power of the incorrupt One. And to be incorruptible is to participate in 
divinity; but revolt from the knowledge of God brings corruption. Again the prophet says: “And I will give 
thee treasures, concealed, dark, unseen; that they may know that I am the Lord.” Similarly David sings: 
“For, lo, Thou hast loved truth; the obscure and hidden things of wisdom hast Thou showed me.” “Day 
utters speech to day” (what is clearly written), “and night to night proclaims knowledge” (which is hidden 
in a mystic veil); “and there are no words or utterances whose voices shall not be heard” by God, who 
said, “Shall one do what is secret, and I shall not see him?” 


Wherefore instruction, which reveals hidden things, is called illumination, as it is the teacher only who 
uncovers the lid of the ark, contrary to what the poets say, that “Zeus stops up the jar of good things, but 
opens that of evil.” “For I know,” says the apostle, “that when I come to you, I shall come in the fulness of 
the blessing of Christ;” designating the spiritual gift, and the gnostic communication, which being present 
he desires to impart to them present as “the fulness of Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery 
sealed in the ages of eternity, but now manifested by the prophetic Scriptures, according to the command 
of the eternal God, made known to all the nations, in order to the obedience of faith,” that is, those of the 
nations who believe that it is. But only to a few of them is shown what those things are which are 
contained in the mystery. 


Rightly then, Plato, in the Epistles, treating of God, says: “We must speak in enigmas; that should the 
tablet come by any mischance on its leaves either by sea or land, he who reads may remain ignorant.” For 
the God of the universe, who is above all speech, all conception, all thought, can never be committed to 
writing, being inexpressible even by His own power. And this too Plato showed, by saying: “Considering, 
then, these things, take care lest some time or other you repent on account of the present things, 
departing in a manner unworthy. The greatest safeguard is not to write, but learn; for it is utterly 
impossible that what is written will not vanish.” 


Akin to this is what the holy Apostle Paul says, preserving the prophetic and truly ancient secret from 
which the teachings that were good were derived by the Greeks: “Howbeit we speak wisdom among them 
who are perfect; but not the wisdom of this world, or of the princes of this world, that come to nought; but 
we speak the wisdom of God hidden in a mystery.” Then proceeding, he thus inculcates the caution 
against the divulging of his words to the multitude in the following terms: “And I, brethren, could not 
speak to you as to spiritual, but as to carnal, even to babes in Christ. I have fed you with milk, not with 
meat: for ye were not yet able; neither are ye now able. For ye are yet carnal.” 


If, then, “the milk” is said by the apostle to belong to the babes, and “meat” to be the food of the full- 
grown, milk will be understood to be catechetical instruction—the first food, as it were, of the soul. And 
meat is the mystic contemplation; for this is the flesh and the blood of the Word, that is, the 
comprehension of the divine power and essence. “Taste and see that the Lord is Christ,” it is said. For so 
He imparts of Himself to those who partake of such food in a more spiritual manner; when now the soul 
nourishes itself, according to the truth-loving Plato. For the knowledge of the divine essence is the meat 
and drink of the divine Word. Wherefore also Plato says, in the second book of the Republic, “It is those 
that sacrifice not a sow, but some great and difficult sacrifice,” who ought to inquire respecting God. And 
the apostle writes, “Christ our passover was sacrificed for us;”—a sacrifice hard to procure, in truth, the 
Son of God consecrated for us. 


CHAPTER XI 
ABSTRACTION FROM MATERIAL THINGS NECESSARY IN ORDER TO ATTAIN TO THE TRUE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


Now the sacrifice which is acceptable to God is unswerving abstraction from the body and its passions. 
This is the really true piety. And is not, on this account, philosophy rightly called by Socrates the practice 
of Death? For he who neither employs his eyes in the exercise of thought, nor draws aught from his other 
senses, but with pure mind itself applies to objects, practices the true philosophy. This is, then, the import 
of the silence of five years prescribed by Pythagoras, which he enjoined on his disciples; that, abstracting 
themselves from the objects of sense, they might with the mind alone contemplate the Deity. It was from 
Moses that the chief of the Greeks drew these philosophical tenets. For he commands holocausts to be 
skinned and divided into parts. For the gnostic soul must be consecrated to the light, stript of the 
integuments of matter, devoid of the frivolousness of the body and of all the passions, which are acquired 
through vain and lying opinions, and divested of the lusts of the flesh. But the most of men, clothed with 
what is perishable, like cockles, and rolled all round in a ball in their excesses, like hedgehogs, entertain 
the same ideas of the blessed and incorruptible God as of themselves. But it has escaped their notice, 
though they be near us, that God has bestowed on us ten thousand things in which He does not share: 
birth, being Himself unborn; food, He wanting nothing; and growth, He being always equal; and long life 
and immortality, He being immortal and incapable of growing old. Wherefore let no one imagine that 
hands, and feet, and mouth, and eyes, and going in and coming out, and resentments and threats, are said 
by the Hebrews to be attributes of God. By no means; but that certain of these appellations are used more 
sacredly in an allegorical sense, which, as the discourse proceeds, we shall explain at the proper time. 


“Wisdom of all medicines is the Panacea,” writes Callimachus in the Epigrams. “And one becomes wise 
from another, both in past times and at present,” says Bacchylides in the Poeans; “for it is not very easy to 
find the portals of unutterable words.” Beautifully, therefore, Isocrates writes in the Panathenaic, having 
put the question, “Who, then, are well trained?” adds, “First, those who manage well the things which 
occur each day, whose opinion jumps with opportunity, and is able for the most part to hit on what is 
beneficial; then those who behave becomingly and rightly to those who approach them, who take lightly 
and easily annoyances and molestations offered by others, but conduct themselves as far as possible, to 
those with whom they have intercourse, with consummate care and moderation; further, those who have 
the command of their pleasures, and are not too much overcome by misfortunes, but conduct themselves 
in the midst of them with manliness, and in a way worthy of the nature which we share; fourth—and this is 
the greatest—those who are not corrupted by prosperity, and are not put beside themselves, or made 
haughty, but continue in the class of sensible people.” Then he puts on the top-stone of the discourse: 
“Those who have the disposition of their soul well suited not to one only of these things, but to them all— 
those I assert to be wise and perfect men, and to possess all the virtues.” 


Do you see how the Greeks deify the gnostic life (though not knowing how to become acquainted with it)? 
And what knowledge it is, they know not even in a dream. If, then, it is agreed among us that knowledge is 
the food of reason, “blessed truly are they,” according to the Scripture, “who hunger and thirst after truth: 
for they shall be filled” with everlasting food. In the most wonderful harmony with these words, Euripides, 


the philosopher of the drama, is found in the following words,—making allusion, I know not how, at once 
to the Father and the Son:— 


“To thee, the Lord of all, I bring 

Cakes and libations too, O Zeus, 

Or Hades would’st thou choose be called; 
Do thou accept my offering of all fruits, 
Rare, full, poured forth.” 


For a whole burnt-offering and rare sacrifice for us is Christ. And that unwittingly he mentions the 
Saviour, he will make plain, as he adds:— 


“For thou who, ‘midst the heavenly gods, 

Jove’s sceptre sway’st, dost also share 

The rule of those on earth.” 

Then he says expressly:— 

“Send light to human souls that fain would know 
Whence conflicts spring, and what the root of ills, 
And of the blessed gods to whom due rites 

Of sacrifice we needs must pay, that so 

We may from troubles find repose.” 


It is not then without reason that in the mysteries that obtain among the Greeks, lustrations hold the first 
place; as also the laver among the Barbarians. After these are the minor mysteries, which have some 
foundation of instruction and of preliminary preparation for what is to come after; and the great 
mysteries, in which nothing remains to be learned of the universe, but only to contemplate and 
comprehend nature and things. 


We shall understand the mode of purification by confession, and that of contemplation by analysis, 
advancing by analysis to the first notion, beginning with the properties underlying it; abstracting from the 
body its physical properties, taking away the dimension of depth, then that of breadth, and then that of 
length. For the point which remains is a unit, so to speak, having position; from which if we abstract 
position, there is the conception of unity. 


If, then, abstracting all that belongs to bodies and things called incorporeal, we cast ourselves into the 
greatness of Christ, and thence advance into immensity by holiness, we may reach somehow to the 
conception of the Almighty, knowing not what He is, but what He is not. And form and motion, or 
standing, or a throne, or place, or right hand or left, are not at all to be conceived as belonging to the 
Father of the universe, although it is so written. But what each of these means will be shown in its proper 
place. The First Cause is not then in space, but above both space, and time, and name, and conception. 


Wherefore also Moses says, “Show Thyself to me,”—intimating most clearly that God is not capable of 
being taught by man, or expressed in speech, but to be known only by His own power. For inquiry was 
obscure and dim; but the grace of knowledge is from Him by the Son. Most clearly Solomon shall testify to 
us, speaking thus: “The prudence of man is not in me: but God giveth me wisdom, and I know holy 
things.” Now Moses, describing allegorically the divine prudence, called it the tree of life planted in 
Paradise; which Paradise may be the world in which all things proceeding from creation grow. In it also 
the Word blossomed and bore fruit, being “made flesh,” and gave life to those “who had tasted of His 
graciousness;” since it was not without the wood of the tree that He came to our knowledge. For our life 
was hung on it, in order that we might believe. And Solomon again says: “She is a tree of immortality to 
those who take hold of her.” “Behold, I set before thy face life and death, to love the Lord thy God, and to 
walk in His ways, and hear His voice, and trust in life. But if ye transgress the statutes and the judgments 
which I have given you, ye shall be destroyed with destruction. For this is life, and the length of thy days, 
to love the Lord thy God.” 


Again: “Abraham, when he came to the place which God told him of on the third day, looking up, saw the 
place afar off.” For the first day is that which is constituted by the sight of good things; and the second is 
the soul’s best desire; on the third, the mind perceives spiritual things, the eyes of the understanding 
being opened by the Teacher who rose on the third day. The three days may be the mystery of the seal, in 
which God is really believed. It is consequently afar off that he sees the place. For the region of God is 


hard to attain; which Plato called the region of ideas, having learned from Moses that it was a place which 
contained all things universally. But it is seen by Abraham afar off, rightly, because of his being in the 
realms of generation, and he is forthwith initiated by the angel. Thence says the apostle: “Now we see as 
through a glass, but then face to face,” by those sole pure and incorporeal applications of the intellect. In 
reasoning, it is possible to divine respecting God, if one attempt without any of the senses, by reason, to 
reach what is individual; and do not quit the sphere of existences, till, rising up to the things which 
transcend it, he apprehends by the intellect itself that which is good, moving in the very confines of the 
world of thought, according to Plato. 


Again, Moses, not allowing altars and temples to be constructed in many places, but raising one temple of 
God, announced that the world was only-begotten, as Basilides says, and that God is one, as does not as 
yet appear to Basilides. And since the gnostic Moses does not circumscribe within space Him that cannot 
be circumscribed, he set up no image in the temple to be worshipped; showing that God was invisible, and 
incapable of being circumscribed; and somehow leading the Hebrews to the conception of God by the 
honour for His name in the temple. Further, the Word, prohibiting the constructing of temples and all 
sacrifices, intimates that the Almighty is not contained in anything, by what He says: “What house will ye 
build to Me? saith the Lord. Heaven is my throne,” and so on. Similarly respecting sacrifices: “I do not 
desire the blood of bulls and the fat of lambs,” and what the Holy Spirit by the prophet in the sequel 
forbids. 


Most excellently, therefore, Euripides accords with these, when he writes:— 
“What house constructed by the workmen’s hands, 

With folds of walls, can clothe the shape divine?” 

And of sacrifices he thus speaks:— 

“For God needs nought, if He is truly God. 

These of the minstrels are the wretched myths.” 


“For it was not from need that God made the world; that He might reap honours from men and the other 
gods and demons, winning a kind of revenue from creation, and from us, fumes, and from the gods and 
demons, their proper ministries,” says Plato. Most instructively, therefore, says Paul in the Acts of the 
Apostles: “The God that made the world, and all things in it, being the Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands; neither is worshipped by men’s hands, as if He needed anything; seeing 
that it is He Himself that giveth to all breath, and life, and all things.” And Zeno, the founder of the Stoic 
sect, says in this book of the Republic, “that we ought to make neither temples nor images; for that no 
work is worthy of the gods.” And he was not afraid to write in these very words: “There will be no need to 
build temples. For a temple is not worth much, and ought not to be regarded as holy. For nothing is worth 
much, and holy, which is the work of builders and mechanics.” Rightly, therefore, Plato too, recognising 
the world as God’s temple, pointed out to the citizens a spot in the city where their idols were to be laid 
up. “Let not, then, any one again,” he says, “consecrate temples to the gods. For gold and silver in other 
states, in the case of private individuals and in the temples, is an invidious possession; and ivory, a body 
which has abandoned the life, is not a sacred votive offering; and steel and brass are the instruments of 
wars; but whatever one wishes to dedicate, let it be wood of one tree, as also stone for common temples.” 
Rightly, then, in the great Epistle he says: “For it is not capable of expression, like other branches of study. 
But as the result of great intimacy with this subject, and living with it, a sudden light, like that kindled by 
a coruscating fire, arising in the soul, feeds itself.” Are not these statements like those of Zephaniah the 
prophet? “And the Spirit of the Lord took me, and brought me up to the fifth heaven, and I beheld angels 
called Lords; and their diadem was set on in the Holy Spirit; and each of them had a throne sevenfold 
brighter than the light of the rising sun; and they dwelt in temples of salvation, and hymned the ineffable, 
Most High God.” 


CHAPTER XII 
GOD CANNOT BE EMBRACED IN WORDS OR BY THE MIND 


“For both is it a difficult task to discover the Father and Maker of this universe; and having found Him, it 
is impossible to declare Him to all. For this is by no means capable of expression, like the other subjects of 
instruction,” says the truth-loving Plato. For he that had heard right well that the all-wise Moses, 
ascending the mount for holy contemplation, to the summit of intellectual objects, necessarily commands 
that the whole people do not accompany him. And when the Scripture says, “Moses entered into the thick 
darkness where God was,” this shows to those capable of understanding, that God is invisible and beyond 
expression by words. And “the darkness”—which is, in truth, the unbelief and ignorance of the multitude 
—obstructs the gleam of truth. And again Orpheus, the theologian, aided from this quarter, says:— 


“One is perfect in himself, and all things are made the progeny of one,” 


or, “are born;” for so also is it written. He adds:— 
“Him 

No one of mortals has seen, but He sees all.” 

And he adds more clearly:— 

“Him see I not, for round about, a cloud 

Has settled; for in mortal eyes are small, 

And mortal pupils—only flesh and bones grow there.” 


To these statements the apostle will testify: “I know a man in Christ, caught up into the third heaven, and 
thence into Paradise, who heard unutterable words which it is not lawful for a man to speak,”—intimating 
thus the impossibility of expressing God, and indicating that what is divine is unutterable by human 
power; if, indeed, he begins to speak above the third heaven, as it is lawful to initiate the elect souls in the 
mysteries there. For I know what is in Plato (for the examples from the barbarian philosophy, which are 
many, are suggested now by the composition which, in accordance with promises previously given, waits 
the suitable time). For doubting, in Timaeus, whether we ought to regard several worlds as to be 
understood by many heavens, or this one, he makes no distinction in the names, calling the world and 
heaven by the same name. But the words of the statement are as follows: “Whether, then, have we rightly 
spoken of one heaven, or of many and infinite? It were more correct to say one, if indeed it was created 
according to the model.” Further, in the Epistle of the Romans to the Corinthians it is written, “An ocean 
illimitable by men and the worlds after it.” Consequently, therefore, the noble apostle exclaims, “Oh the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God!” 


And was it not this which the prophet meant, when he ordered unleavened cakes to be made, intimating 
that the truly sacred mystic word, respecting the unbegotten and His powers, ought to be concealed? In 
confirmation of these things, in the Epistle to the Corinthians the apostle plainly says: “Howbeit we speak 
wisdom among those who are perfect, but not the wisdom of this world, or of the princes of this world, 
that come to nought. But we speak the wisdom of God hidden in a mystery.” And again in another place he 
says: “To the acknowledgment of the mystery of God in Christ, in whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge.” These things the Saviour Himself seals when He says: “To you it is given to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven.” And again the Gospel says that the Saviour spake to the apostles 
the word in a mystery. For prophecy says of Him: “He will open His mouth in parables, and will utter 
things kept secret from the foundation of the world.” And now, by the parable of the leaven, the Lord 
shows concealment; for He says, “The kingdom of heaven is like leaven, which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened.” For the tripartite soul is saved by obedience, 
through the spiritual power hidden in it by faith; or because the power of the word which is given to us, 
being strong and powerful, draws to itself secretly and invisibly every one who receives it, and keeps it 
within himself, and brings his whole system into unity. 


Accordingly Solon has written most wisely respecting God thus:— 
“Tt is most difficult to apprehend the mind’s invisible measure 
Which alone holds the boundaries of all things.” 

For “the divine,” says the poet of Agrigenturn,— 

“Ts not capable of being approached with our eyes, 

Or grasped with our hands; but the highway 

Of persuasion, highest of all, leads to men’s minds.” 


And John the apostle says: “No man hath seen God at any time. The only-begotten God, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him,”—calling invisibility and ineffableness the bosom of God. 
Hence some have called it the Depth, as containing and embosoming all things, inaccessible and 
boundless. 


This discourse respecting God is most difficult to handle. For since the first principle of everything is 
difficult to find out, the absolutely first and oldest principle, which is the cause of all other things being 
and having been, is difficult to exhibit. For how can that be expressed which is neither genus, nor 
difference, nor species, nor individual, nor number; nay more, is neither an event, nor that to which an 
event happens? No one can rightly express Him wholly. For on account of His greatness He is ranked as 
the All, and is the Father of the universe. Nor are any parts to be predicated of Him. For the One is 
indivisible; wherefore also it is infinite, not considered with reference to inscrutability, but with reference 
to its being without dimensions, and not having a limit. And therefore it is without form and name. And if 


we name it, we do not do so properly, terming it either the One, or the Good, or Mind, or Absolute Being, 
or Father, or God, or Creator, or Lord. We speak not as supplying His name; but for want, we use good 
names, in order that the mind may have these as points of support, so as not to err in other respects. For 
each one by itself does not express God; but all together are indicative of the power of the Omnipotent. 
For predicates are expressed either from what belongs to things themselves, or from their mutual 
relation. But none of these are admissible in reference to God. Nor any more is He apprehended by the 
science of demonstration. For it depends on primary and better known principles. But there is nothing 
antecedent to the Unbegotten. 


It remains that we understand, then, the Unknown, by divine grace, and by the word alone that proceeds 
from Him; as Luke in the Acts of the Apostles relates that Paul said, “Men of Athens, I perceive that in all 
things ye are too superstitious. For in walking about, and beholding the objects of your worship, I found 
an altar on which was inscribed, To the Unknown God. Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him 
declare I unto you.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD A DIVINE GIFT, ACCORDING TO THE PHILOSOPHERS 


Everything, then, which falls under a name, is originated, whether they will or not. Whether, then, the 
Father Himself draws to Himself everyone who has led a pure life, and has reached the conception of the 
blessed and incorruptible nature; or whether the free-will which is in us, by reaching the knowledge of the 
good, leaps and bounds over the barriers, as the gymnasts say; yet it is not without eminent grace that the 
soul is winged, and soars, and is raised above the higher spheres, laying aside all that is heavy, and 
surrendering itself to its kindred element. 


Plato, too, in Meno, says that virtue is God-given, as the following expressions show: “From this argument 
then, O Meno, virtue is shown to come to those, in whom it is found, by divine providence.” Does it not 
then appear that “the gnostic disposition” which has come to all is enigmatically called “divine 
providence?” And he adds more explicitly: “If, then, in this whole treatise we have investigated well, it 
results that virtue is neither by nature, nor is it taught, but is produced by divine providence, not without 
intelligence, in those in whom it is found.” Wisdom which is God-given, as being the power of the Father, 
rouses indeed our free-will, and admits faith, and repays the application of the elect with its crowning 
fellowship. 


And now I will adduce Plato himself, who clearly deems it fit to believe the children of God. For, 
discoursing on gods that are visible and born, in Timaeus, he says: “But to speak of the other demons, and 
to know their birth, is too much for us. But we must credit those who have formerly spoken, they being 
the offspring of the gods, as they said, and knowing well their progenitors, although they speak without 
probable and necessary proofs.” I do not think it possible that clearer testimony could be borne by the 
Greeks, that our Saviour, and those anointed to prophesy (the latter being called the sons of God, and the 
Lord being His own Son), are the true witnesses respecting divine things. Wherefore also they ought to be 
believed, being inspired, he added. And were one to say in a more tragic vein, that we ought not to 
believe, 


“For it was not Zeus that told me these things,” 


yet let him know that it was God Himself that promulgated the Scriptures by His Son. And he, who 
announces what is his own, is to be believed. “No one,” says the Lord, “hath known the Father but the 
Son, and he to whom the Son shall reveal Him.” This, then, is to be believed, according to Plato, though it 
is announced and spoken “without probable and necessary proofs,” but in the Old and New Testament. 
“For except ye believe,” says the Lord, “ye shall die in your sins.” And again: “He that believeth hath 
everlasting life.” “Blessed are all they that put their trust in Him.” For trusting is more than faith. For 
when one has believed that the Son of God is our teacher, he trusts that his teaching is true. And as 
“Instruction,” according to Empedocles, “makes the mind grow,” so trust in the Lord makes faith grow. 


We say, then, that it is characteristic of the same persons to vilify philosophy, and run down faith, and to 
praise iniquity and felicitate a libidinous life. But now faith, if it is the voluntary assent of the soul, is still 
the doer of good things, the foundation of right conduct; and if Aristotle defines strictly when he teaches 
that poiein is applied to the irrational creatures and to inanimate things, while prattein is applicable to 
men only, let him correct those who say that God is the maker (poietes) of the universe. And what is done 
(prakton), he says, is as good or as necessary. To do wrong, then, is not good, for no one does wrong 
except for some other thing; and nothing that is necessary is voluntary. To do wrong, then, is voluntary, so 
that it is not necessary. But the good differ especially from the bad in inclinations and good desires. For all 
depravity of soul is accompanied with want of restraint; and he who acts from passion, acts from want of 
restraint and from depravity. 


I cannot help admiring in every particular that divine utterance: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that 
entereth not in by the door into the sheepfold, but climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief and a 
robber. But he that entereth in by the door is the shepherd of the sheep. To him the porter openeth.” Then 


the Lord says in explanation, “I am the door of the sheep.” Men must then be saved by learning the truth 
through Christ, even if they attain philosophy. For now that is clearly shown “which was not made known 
to other ages, which is now revealed to the sons of men.” For there was always a natural manifestation of 
the one Almighty God, among all right-thinking men; and the most, who had not quite divested themselves 
of shame with respect to the truth, apprehended the eternal beneficence in divine providence. In fine, 
then, Xenocrates the Chalcedonian was not quite without hope that the notion of the Divinity existed even 
in the irrational creatures. And Democritus, though against his will, will make this avowal by the 
consequences of his dogmas; for he represents the same images as issuing, from the divine essence, on 
men and on the irrational animals. Far from destitute of a divine idea is man, who, it is written in Genesis, 
partook of inspiration, being endowed with a purer essence than the other animate creatures. Hence the 
Pythagoreans say that mind comes to man by divine providence, as Plato and Aristotle avow; but we 
assert that the Holy Spirit inspires him who has believed. The Platonists hold that mind is an effluence of 
divine dispensation in the soul, and they place the soul in the body. For it is expressly said by Joel, one of 
the twelve prophets, “And it shall come to pass after these things, I will pour out of My Spirit on all flesh, 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy.” But it is not as a portion of God that the Spirit is in 
each of us. But how this dispensation takes place, and what the Holy Spirit is, shall be shown by us in the 
books on prophecy, and in those on the soul. But “incredulity is good at concealing the depths of 
knowledge,” according to Heraclitus; “for incredulity escapes from ignorance.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


GREEK PLAGIARISM FROM THE HEBREWS 


Let us add in completion what follows, and exhibit now with greater clearness the plagiarism of the 
Greeks from the Barbarian philosophy. 


Now the Stoics say that God, like the soul, is essentially body and spirit. You will find all this explicitly in 
their writings. Do not consider at present their allegories as the gnostic truth presents them; whether 
they show one thing and mean another, like the dexterous athletes. Well, they say that God pervades all 
being; while we call Him solely Maker, and Maker by the Word. They were misled by what is said in the 
book of Wisdom: “He pervades and passes through all by reason of His purity;” since they did not 
understand that this was said of Wisdom, which was the first of the creation of God. 


So be it, they say. But the philosophers, the Stoics, and Plato, and Pythagoras, nay more, Aristotle the 
Peripatetic, suppose the existence of matter among the first principles; and not one first principle. Let 
them then know that what is called matter by them, is said by them to be without quality, and without 
form, and more daringly said by Plato to be non-existence. And does he not say very mystically, knowing 
that the true and real first cause is one, in these very words: “Now, then, let our opinion be so. As to the 
first principle or principles of the universe, or what opinion we ought to entertain about all these points, 
we are not now to speak, for no other cause than on account of its being difficult to explain our sentiments 
in accordance with the present form of discourse.” But undoubtedly that prophetic expression, “Now the 
earth was invisible and formless,” supplied them with the ground of material essence. 


And the introduction of “chance” was hence suggested to Epicurus, who misapprehended the statement, 
“Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity.” And it occurred to Aristotle to extend Providence as far as the moon 
from this psalm: “Lord, Thy mercy is in the heavens; and Thy truth reacheth to the clouds.” For the 
explanation of the prophetic mysteries had not yet been revealed previous to the advent of the Lord. 


Punishments after death, on the other hand, and penal retribution by fire, were pilfered from the 
Barbarian philosophy both by all the poetic Muses and by the Hellenic philosophy. Plato, accordingly, in 
the last book of the Republic, says in these express terms: “Then these men fierce and fiery to look on, 
standing by, and hearing the sound, seized and took some aside; and binding Aridaeus and the rest hand, 
foot, and head, and throwing them down, and flaying them, dragged them along the way, tearing their 
flesh with thorns.” For the fiery men are meant to signify the angels, who seize and punish the wicked. 
“Who maketh,” it is said, “His angels spirits; His ministers flaming fire.” It follows from this that the soul 
is immortal. For what is tortured or corrected being in a state of sensation lives, though said to suffer. 
Well! Did not Plato know of the rivers of fire and the depth of the earth, and Tartarus, called by the 
Barbarians Gehenna, naming, as he does prophetically, Cocytus, and Acheron, and Pyriphlegethon, and 
introducing such corrective tortures for discipline? 


But indicating “the angels” as the Scripture says, “of the little ones, and of the least, which see God,” and 
also the oversight reaching to us exercised by the tutelary angels, he shrinks not from writing, “That when 
all the souls have selected their several lives, according as it has fallen to their lot, they advance in order 
to Lachesis; and she sends along with each one, as his guide in life, and the joint accomplisher of his 
purposes, the demon which he has chosen.” Perhaps also the demon of Socrates suggested to him 
something similar. 


Nay, the philosophers. having so heard from Moses, taught that the world was created. And so Plato 
expressly said, “Whether was it that the world had no beginning of its existence, or derived its beginning 


from some beginning? For being visible, it is tangible; and being tangible, it has a body.” Again, when he 
says, “It is a difficult task to find the Maker and Father of this universe,” he not only showed that the 
universe was created, but points out that it was generated by him as a son, and that he is called its father, 
as deriving its being from him alone, and springing from non-existence. The Stoics, too, hold the tenet 
that the world was created. 


And that the devil so spoken of by the Barbarian philosophy, the prince of the demons, is a wicked spirit, 
Plato asserts in the tenth book of the Laws, in these words: “Must we not say that spirit which pervades 
the things that are moved on all sides, pervades also heaven? Well, what? One or more? Several, say I, in 
reply for you. Let us not suppose fewer than two—that which is beneficent, and that which is able to 
accomplish the opposite.” Similarly in the Phoedrus he writes as follows: “Now there are other evils. But 
some demon has mingled pleasure with the most things at present.” Further, in the tenth book of the 
Laws, he expressly emits that apostolic sentiment, “Our contest is not with flesh and blood, but 
principalities, with powers, with the spiritual things of those which are in heaven;” writing thus: “For 
since we are agreed that heaven is full of many good beings; but it is also full of the opposite of these, and 
more of these; and as we assert such a contest is deathless, and requiring marvellous watchfulness.” 


Again the Barbarian philosophy knows the world of thought and the world of sense—the former 
archetypal, and the latter the image of that which is called the model; and assigns the former to the 
Monad, as being perceived by the mind, and the world of sense to the number six. For six is called by the 
Pythagoreans marriage, as being the genital number; and he places in the Monad the invisible heaven and 
the holy earth, and intellectual light. For “in the beginning,” it is said, “God made the heaven and the 
earth; and the earth was invisible.” And it is added, “And God said, Let there be light; and there was 
light.” And in the material cosmogony He creates a solid heaven (and what is solid is capable of being 
perceived by sense), and a visible earth, and a light that is seen. Does not Plato hence appear to have left 
the ideas of living creatures in the intellectual world, and to make intellectual objects into sensible species 
according to their genera? Rightly then Moses says, that the body which Plato calls “the earthly 
tabernacle” was formed of the ground, but that the rational soul was breathed by God into man’s face. For 
there, they say, the ruling faculty is situated; interpreting the access by the senses into the first man as 
the addition of the soul. 


Wherefore also man is said “to have been made in [God’s] image and likeness.” For the image of God is 
the divine and royal Word, the impassible man; and the image of the image is the human mind. And if you 
wish to apprehend the likeness by another name, you will find it named in Moses, a divine 
correspondence. For he says, “Walk after the Lord your God, and keep His commandments.” And I reckon 
all the virtuous, servants and followers of God. Hence the Stoics say that the end of philosophy is to live 
agreeable to nature; and Plato, likeness to God, as we have shown in the second Miscellany. And Zeno the 
Stoic, borrowing from Plato, and he from the Barbarian philosophy, says that all the good are friends of 
one another. For Socrates says in the Phoedrus, “that it has not been ordained that the bad should be a 
friend to the bad, nor the good be not a friend to the good;” as also he showed sufficiently in the Lysis, 
that friendship is never preserved in wickedness and vice. And the Athenian stranger similarly says, “that 
there is conduct pleasing and conformable to God, based on one ancient ground-principle, That like loves 
like, provided it be within measure. But things beyond measure are congenial neither to what is within 
nor what is beyond measure. Now it is the case that God is the measure to us of all things.” Then 
proceeding, Plato adds: “For every good man is like every other good man; and so being like to God, he is 
liked by every good man and by God.” At this point I have just recollected the following. In the end of the 
Timaeus he says: “You must necessarily assimilate that which perceives to that which is perceived, 
according to its original nature; and it is by so assimilating it that you attain to the end of the highest life 
proposed by the gods to men, for the present or the future time.” For those have equal power with these. 
He, who seeks, will not stop till he find; and having found, he will wonder; and wondering, he will reign; 
and reigning, he will rest. And what? Were not also those expressions of Thales derived from these? The 
fact that God is glorified for ever, and that He is expressly called by us the Searcher of hearts, he 
interprets. For Thales being asked, What is the divinity? said, What has neither beginning nor end. And on 
another asking, “If a man could elude the knowledge of the Divine Being while doing aught?” said, “How 
could he who cannot do so while thinking?” 


Further, the Barbarian philosophy recognises good as alone excellent, and virtue as sufficient for 
happiness, when it says, “Behold, I have set before your eyes good and evil, life and death, that ye may 
choose life.” For it calls good, “life,” and the choice of it excellent, and the choice of the opposite “evil.” 
And the end of good and of life is to become a lover of God: “For this is thy life and length of days,” to love 
that which tends to the truth. And these points are yet clearer. For the Saviour, in enjoining to love God 
and our neighbour, says, “that on these two commandments hang the whole law and the prophets.” Such 
are the tenets promulgated by the Stoics; and before these, by Socrates, in the Phoedrus, who prays, “O 
Pan, and ye other gods, give me to be beautiful within.” And in the Theoetetus he says expressly, “For he 
that speaks well (kalos) is both beautiful and good.” And in the Protagoras he avers to the companions of 
Protagoras that he has met with one more beautiful than Alcibiades, if indeed that which is wisest is most 
beautiful. For he said that virtue was the soul’s beauty, and, on the contrary, that vice was the soul’s 
deformity. Accordingly, Antipatrus the Stoic, who composed three books on the point, “That, according to 
Plato, only the beautiful is good,” shows that, according to him, virtue is sufficient for happiness; and 


adduces several other dogmas agreeing with the Stoics. And by Aristobulus, who lived in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, who is mentioned by the composer of the epitome of the books of the Maccabees, 
there were abundant books to show that the Peripatetic philosophy was derived from the law of Moses 
and from the other prophets. Let such be the case. 


Plato plainly calls us brethren, as being of one God and one teacher, in the following words: “For ye who 
are in the state are entirely brethren (as we shall say to them, continuing our story). But the God who 
formed you, mixed gold in the composition of those of you who are fit to rule, at your birth, wherefore you 
are most highly honoured; and silver in the case of those who are helpers; and steel and brass in the case 
of farmers and other workers.” Whence, of necessity, some embrace and love those things to which 
knowledge pertains; and others matters of opinion. Perchance he prophesies of that elect nature which is 
bent on knowledge; if by the supposition he makes of three natures he does not describe three politics, as 
some supposed: that of the Jews, the silver; that of the Greeks, the third; and that of the Christians, with 
whom has been mingled the regal gold, the Holy Spirit, the golden. 


And exhibiting the Christian life, he writes in the Theaetetus in these words: “Let us now speak of the 
highest principles. For why should we speak of those who make an abuse of philosophy? These know 
neither the way to the forum, nor know they the court or the senate-house, or any other public assembly 
of the state. As for laws and decrees spoken or written, they neither see nor hear them. But party feelings 
of political associations and public meetings, and revels with musicians [occupy them]; but they never 
even dream of taking part in affairs. Has any one conducted himself either well or ill in the state, or has 
aught evil descended to a man from his forefathers?—it escapes their attention as much as do the sands of 
the sea. And the man does not even know that he does not know all these things; but in reality his body 
alone is situated and dwells in the state, while the man himself flies, according to Pindar, beneath the 
earth and above the sky, astronomizing, and exploring all nature on all sides. 


Again, with the Lord’s saying, “Let your yea be yea, and your nay nay,” may be compared the following: 
“But to admit a falsehood, and destroy a truth, is in nowise lawful.” With the prohibition, also, against 
swearing agrees the saying in the tenth book of the Laws: “Let praise and an oath in everything be 
absent.” 


And in general, Pythagoras, and Socrates, and Plato say that they hear God’s voice while closely 
contemplating the fabric of the universe, made and preserved unceasingly by God. For they heard Moses 
say, “He said, and it was done,” describing the word of God as an act. 


And founding on the formation of man from the dust, the philosophers constantly term the body earthy. 
Homer, too, does not hesitate to put the following as an imprecation:— 


“But may you all become earth and water.” 

As Esaias says, “And trample them down as clay.” And Callimachus clearly writes:— 

“That was the year in which 

Birds, fishes, quadrupeds, 

Spoke like Prometheus’ clay.” 

And the same again:— 

“Tf thee Prometheus formed, 

And thou art not of other clay.” 

Hesiod says of Pandora:— 

“And bade Hephaestus, famed, with all his speed, 

Knead earth with water, and man’s voice and mind 

Infuse.” 

The Stoics, accordingly, define nature to be artificial fire, advancing systematically to generation. And God 
and His Word are by Scripture figuratively termed fire and light. But how? Does not Homer himself, is not 


Homer himself, paraphrasing the retreat of the water from the land, and the clear uncovering of the dry 
land, when he says of Tethys and Oceanus:— 


“For now for a long time they abstain from 
Each other’s bed and love?” 


Again, power in all things is by the most intellectual among the Greeks ascribed to God; Epicharmus—he 


was a Pythagorean—saying:— 

“Nothing escapes the divine. This it behoves thee to know. 
He is our observer. To God nought is impossible.” 
And the lyric poet:— 

“And God from gloomy night 

Can raise unstained light, 

And can in darksome gloom obscure 

The day’s refulgence pure.” 

He alone who is able to make night during the period of day is God. 
In the Phoenomena Aratus writes thus:— 

“With Zeus let us begin; whom let us ne’er, 
Being men, leave unexpressed. All full of Zeus, 
The streets, and throngs of men, and full the sea, 
And shores, and everywhere we Zeus enjoy.” 

He adds:— 

“For we also are 

His offspring;... .” 

that is, by creation. 

“Who, bland to men, 

Propitious signs displays, and to their tasks 
Arouses. For these signs in heaven He fixed, 

The constellations spread, and crowned the year 
With stars; to show to men the seasons’ tasks, 
That all things may proceed in order sure. 

Him ever first, Him last too, they adore: 

Hail Father, marvel great—great boon to men.” 


And before him, Homer, framing the world in accordance with Moses on the Vulcan-wrought shield, says: 


“On it he fashioned earth, and sky, and sea, 
And all the signs with which the heaven is crowned.” 


For the Zeus celebrated in poems and prose compositions leads the mind up to God. And already, so to 
speak, Democritus writes, “that a few men are in the light, who stretch out their hands to that place which 
we Greeks now call the air. Zeus speaks all, and he hears all, and distributes and takes away, and he is 
king of all.” And more mystically the Boeotian Pindar, being a Pythagorean, says:— 


“One is the race of gods and men, 
And of one mother both have breath;” 


that is, of matter: and names the one creator of these things, whom he calls Father, chief artificer, who 
furnishes the means of advancement on to divinity, according to merit. 


For I pass over Plato; he plainly, in the Epistle to Erastus and Coriscus, is seen to exhibit the Father and 
Son somehow or other from the Hebrew Scriptures, exhorting in these words: “In invoking by oath, with 
not illiterate gravity, and with culture, the sister of gravity, God the author of all, and invoking Him by 


oath as the Lord, the Father of the Leader, and author; whom if ye study with a truly philosophical spirit, 
ye shall know.” And the address in the Timoeus calls the creator, Father, speaking thus: “Ye gods of gods, 
of whom I am Father; and the Creator of your works.” So that when he says, “Around the king of all, all 
things are, and because of Him are all things; and he [or that] is the cause of all good things; and around 
the second are the things second in order; and around the third, the third,” I understand nothing else than 
the Holy Trinity to be meant; for the third is the Holy Spirit, and the Son is the second, by whom all things 
were made according to the will of the Father. 


And the same, in the tenth book of the Republic, mentions Eros the son of Armenius, who is Zoroaster. 
Zoroaster, then, writes: “These were composed by Zoroaster, the son of Armenius, a Pamphylian by birth: 
having died in battle, and been in Hades, I learned them of the gods.” This Zoroaster, Plato says, having 
been placed on the funeral pyre, rose again to life in twelve days. He alludes perchance to the 
resurrection, or perchance to the fact that the path for souls to ascension lies through the twelve signs of 
the zodiac; and he himself says, that the descending pathway to birth is the same. In the same way we are 
to understand the twelve labours of Hercules, after which the soul obtains release from this entire world. 


I do not pass over Empedocles, who speaks thus physically of the renewal of all things, as consisting in a 
transmutation into the essence of fire, which is to take place. And most plainly of the same opinion is 
Heraclitus of Ephesus, who considered that there was a world everlasting, and recognised one perishable 
—that is, in its arrangement, not being different from the former, viewed in a certain aspect. But that he 
knew the imperishable world which consists of the universal essence to be everlastingly of a certain 
nature, he makes clear by speaking thus: “The same world of all things, neither any of the gods, nor any 
one of men, made. But there was, and is, and will be ever-living fire, kindled according to measure, and 
quenched according to measure.” And that he taught it to be generated and perishable, is shown by what 
follows: “There are transmutations of fire,—first, the sea; and of the sea the half is land, the half fiery 
vapour.” For he says that these are the effects of power. For fire is by the Word of God, which governs all 
things, changed by the air into moisture, which is, as it were, the germ of cosmical change; and this he 
calls sea. And out of it again is produced earth, and sky, and all that they contain. How, again, they are 
restored and ignited, he shows clearly in these words: “The sea is diffused and measured according to the 
same rule which subsisted before it became earth.” Similarly also respecting the other elements, the same 
is to be understood. The most renowned of the Stoics teach similar doctrines with him, in treating of the 
conflagration and the government of the world, and both the world and man properly so called, and of the 
continuance of our souls. 


Plato, again, in the seventh book of the Republic, has called “the day here nocturnal,” as I suppose, on 
account of “the world-rulers of this darkness;” and the descent of the soul into the body, sleep and death, 
similarly with Heraclitus. And was not this announced, oracularly, of the Saviour, by the Spirit, saying by 
David, “I slept, and slumbered; I awoke: for the Lord will sustain me;” For He not only figuratively calls 
the resurrection of Christ rising from sleep; but to the descent of the Lord into the flesh he also applies 
the figurative term sleep. The Saviour Himself enjoins, “Watch;” as much as to say, “Study how to live, and 
endeavour to separate the soul from the body.” 


And the Lord’s day Plato prophetically speaks of in the tenth book of the Republic, in these words: “And 
when seven days have passed to each of them in the meadow, on the eighth they are to set out and arrive 
in four days.” By the meadow is to be understood the fixed sphere, as being a mild and genial spot, and 
the locality of the pious; and by the seven days each motion of the seven planets, and the whole practical 
art which speeds to the end of rest. But after the wandering orbs the journey leads to heaven, that is, to 
the eighth motion and day. And he says that souls are gone on the fourth day, pointing out the passage 
through the four elements. But the seventh day is recognised as sacred, not by the Hebrews only, but also 
by the Greeks; according to which the whole world of all animals and plants revolve. Hesiod says of it:— 
“The first, and fourth, and seventh day were held sacred.” 

And again:— 

“And on the seventh the sun’s resplendent orb.” 

And Homer:— 

“And on the seventh then came the sacred day.” 

And:— 

“The seventh was sacred.” 

And again:— 

“Tt was the seventh day, and all things were accomplished.” 


And again:— 


“And on the seventh morn we leave the stream of Acheron.” 
Callimachus the poet also writes:— 

“Tt was the seventh morn, and they had all things done.” 
And again:— 

“Among good days is the seventh day, and the seventh race.” 
And:— 

“The seventh is among the prime, and the seventh is perfect.” 
And:— 

“Now all the seven were made in starry heaven, 

In circles shining as the years appear.” 

The Elegies of Solon, too, intensely deify the seventh day. 


And how? Is it not similar to Scripture when it says, “Let us remove the righteous man from us, because 
he is troublesome to us?” when Plato, all but predicting the economy of salvation, says in the second book 
of the Republic as follows: “Thus he who is constituted just shall be scourged, shall be stretched on the 
rack, shall be bound, have his eyes put out; and at last, having suffered all evils, shall be crucified.” 


And the Socratic Antisthenes, paraphrasing that prophetic utterance, “To whom have ye likened me? saith 
the Lord,” says that “God is like no one; wherefore no one can come to the knowledge of Him from an 
image.” 


Xenophon too, the Athenian, utters these similar sentiments in the following words: “He who shakes all 
things, and is Himself immoveable, is manifestly one great and powerful. But what He is in form, appears 
not. No more does the sun, who wishes to shine in all directions, deem it right to permit any one to look 
on himself. But if one gaze on him audaciously, he loses his eyesight.” 

“What flesh can see with eyes the Heavenly, True, 

Immortal God, whose dwelling is the poles? 

Not even before the bright beams of the sun 


Are men, as being mortal, fit to stand,”— 


the Sibyl had said before. Rightly, then, Xenophanes of Colophon, teaching that God is one and 
incorporeal, adds:— 


“One God there is ‘midst gods and men supreme; 

In form, in mind, unlike to mortal men.” 

And again:— 

“But men have the idea that gods are born, 

And wear their clothes, and have both voice and shape.” 
And again:— 

“But had the oxen or the lions hands, 

Or could with hands depict a work like men, 

Were beasts to draw the semblance of the gods, 

The horses would them like to horses sketch, 

To oxen, oxen, and their bodies make 

Of such a shape as to themselves belongs.” 

Let us hear, then, the lyric poet Bacchylides speaking of the divine:— 


“Who to diseases dire never succumb, 


And blameless are; in nought resembling men.” 

And also Cleanthes, the Stoic, who writes thus in a poem on the Deity:— 
“If you ask what is the nature of the good, listen— 

That which is regular, just, holy, pious, 

Self-governing, useful, fair, fitting, 

Grave, independent, always beneficial, 

That feels no fear or grief, profitable, painless, 

Helpful, pleasant, safe, friendly, 

Held in esteem, agreeing with itself: honourable, 

Humble, careful, meek, zealous, 

Perennial, blameless, ever-during.” 

And the same, tacitly vilifying the idolatry of the multitude, adds:— 
“Base is every one who looks to opinion, 

With the view of deriving any good from it.” 

We are not, then, to think of God according to the opinion of the multitude. 
“For I do not think that secretly, 

Imitating the guise of a scoundrel, 

He would go to thy bed as a man,” 

says Amphion to Antiope. And Sophocles plainly writes:— 

“His mother Zeus espoused, 

Not in the likeness of gold, nor covered 

With swan’s plumage, as the Pleuronian girl 

He impregnated; but an out and out man.” 

He further proceeds, and adds:— 

“And quick the adulterer stood on the bridal steps.” 

Then he details still more plainly the licentiousness of the fabled Zeus:— 
“But he nor food nor cleansing water touched, 

But heart-stung went to bed, and that whole night 

Wantoned.” 

But let these be resigned to the follies of the theatre. 


Heraclius plainly says: “But of the word which is eternal men are not able to understand, both before they 
have heard it, and on first hearing it.” And the lyrist Melanippides says in song:— 


“Hear me, O Father, Wonder of men, 

Ruler of the ever-living soul.” 

And Parmenides the great, as Plato says in the Sophist, writes of God thus:— 
“Very much, since unborn and indestructible He is, 


Whole, only-begotten, and immoveable, and unoriginated.” 


Hesiod also says:— 
“For He of the immortals all is King and Lord. 
With God none else in might may strive.” 


Nay more, Tragedy, drawing away from idols, teaches to look up to heaven. Sophocles, as Hecataeus, who 
composed the histories in the work about Abraham and the Egyptians, says, exclaims plainly on the stage: 


“One in very truth, God is One, 

Who made the heaven and the far-stretching earth, 
The Deep’s blue billow, and the might of winds. 
But of us mortals, many erring far 

In heart, as solace for our woes, have raised 
Images of gods—of stone, or else of brass, 

Or figures wrought of gold or ivory; 

And sacrifices and vain festivals 

To these appointing, deem ourselves devout.” 

And Euripides on the stage, in tragedy, says:— 
“Dost thou this lofty, boundless Ether see, 

Which holds the earth around in the embrace 

Of humid arms? This reckon Zeus, 

And this regard as God.” 

And in the drama of Pirithous, the same writes those lines in tragic vein:— 
“Thee, self-sprung, who on Ether’s wheel 

Hast universal nature spun, 

Around whom Light and dusky spangled Night, 
The countless host of stars, too, ceaseless dance.” 


For there he says that the creative mind is self-sprung. What follows applies to the universe, in which are 
the opposites of light and darkness. 


AEschylus also, the son of Euphorion, says with very great solemnity of God:— 
“Ether is Zeus, Zeus earth, and Zeus the heaven; 
The universe is Zeus, and all above.” 


I am aware that Plato assents to Heraclitus, who writes: “The one thing that is wise alone will not be 
expressed, and means the name of Zeus.” And again, “Law is to obey the will of one.” And if you wish to 
adduce that saying, “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” you will find it expressed by the Ephesian to 
the following effect: “Those that hear without understanding are like the deaf. The proverb witnesses 
against them, that when present they are absent.” 


But do you want to hear from the Greeks expressly of one first principle? Timaeus the Locrian, in the work 
on Nature, shall testify in the following words: “There is one first principle of all things unoriginated. For 
were it originated, it would be no longer the first principle; but the first principle would be that from 
which it originated.” For this true opinion was derived from what follows: “Hear,” it is said, “O Israel; the 
Lord thy God is one, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 


“Lo He all sure and all unerring is,” 


says the Sibyl. 


Homer also manifestly mentions the Father and the Son by a happy hit of divination in the following 
words:— 


“If Outis, alone as thou art, offers thee violence, 

And there is no escaping disease sent by Zeus, — 

For the Cyclopes heed not AEgis-bearing Zeus.” 

And before him Orpheus said, speaking of the point in hand:— 

“Son of great Zeus, Father of AEgis-bearing Zeus.” 

And Xenocrates the Chalcedonian, who mentions the supreme Zeus and the inferior Zeus, leaves an 
indication of the Father and the Son. Homer, while representing the gods as subject to human passions, 
appears to know the Divine Being, whom Epicurus does not so revere. He says accordingly:— 

“Why, son of Peleus, mortal as thou art, 

With swift feet me pursuest, a god 

Immortal? Hast thou not yet known 

That I am a god?” 

For he shows that the Divinity cannot be captured by a mortal, or apprehended either with feet, or hands, 
or eyes, or by the body at all. “Io whom have ye likened the Lord? or to what likeness have ye likened 
Him?” says the Scripture. Has not the artificer made the image? or the goldsmith, melting the gold, has 
gilded it, and what follows. 

The comic poet Epicharmus speaks in the Republic clearly of the Word in the following terms:— 

“The life of men needs calculation and number alone, 

And we live by number and calculation, for these save mortals.” 

He then adds expressly:— 

“Reason governs mortals, and alone preserves manners.” 

Then:— 

“There is in man reasoning; and there is a divine Reason. 

Reason is implanted in man to provide for life and sustenance, 

But divine Reason attends the arts in the case of all, 

Teaching them always what it is advantageous to do. 

For it was not man that discovered art, but God brought it; 


And the Reason of man derives its origin from the divine Reason.” 


The Spirit also cries by Isaiah: “Wherefore the multitude of sacrifices? saith the Lord. I am full of 
holocausts of rams, and the fat of lambs and the blood of bulls I wish not;” and a little after adds: “Wash 
you, and be clean. Put away wickedness from your souls,” and so forth. 


Menander, the comic poet, writes in these very words:— 
“If one by offering sacrifice, a crowd 

Of bulls or kids, O Pamphilus, by Zeus. 

Or such like things; by making works of art, 

Garments of gold or purple, images 

Of ivory or emerald, deems by these 

God can be made propitious, he does err, 


And has an empty mind. For the man must prove 


A man of worth, who neither maids deflowers, 
Nor an adulterer is, nor steals, nor kills 

For love of worldly wealth, O Pamphilus. 

Nay, covet not a needle’s thread. For God 
Thee sees, being near beside thee.” .. . 


“Tam a God at hand,” it is said by Jeremiah, “and not a God afar off. Shall a man do aught in secret places, 
and I shall not see him?” 


And again Menander, paraphrasing that Scripture, “Sacrifice a sacrifice of righteousness, and trust in the 
Lord,” thus writes:— 


“And not a needle even that is 

Another’s ever covet, dearest friend; 

For God in righteous works delights, and so 
Permits him to increase his worldly wealth, 

Who toils, and ploughs the land both night and day. 
But sacrifice to God, and righteous be, 

Shining not in bright robes, but in thy heart; 

And when thou hear’st the thunder, do not flee, 
Being conscious to thyself of nought amiss, 

Good sir, for thee God ever present sees.” 

“Whilst thou art yet speaking,” says the Scripture, “I will say, Lo, here I am.” 
Again Diphilus, the comic poet, discourses as, follows on the judgment:— 
“Think’st thou, O Niceratus, that the dead, 

Who in all kinds of luxury in life have shared, 
Escape the Deity, as if forgot? 

There is an eye of justice, which sees all. 

For two ways, as we deem, to Hades lead— 

One for the good, the other for the bad. 

But if the earth hides both for ever, then 

Go plunder, steal, rob, and be turbulent. 

But err not. For in Hades judgment is, 

Which God the Lord of all will execute, 

Whose name too dreadful is for me to name, 

Who gives to sinners length of earthly life. 

If any mortal thinks, that day by day, 

While doing ill, he eludes the gods’ keen sight, 

His thoughts are evil; and when justice has 

The leisure, he shall then detected be 


So thinking. Look, whoe’er you be that say 


That there is not a God. There is, there is. 

If one, by nature evil, evil does, 

Let him redeem the time; for such as he 

Shall by and by due punishment receive.” 

And with this agrees the tragedy in the following lines:— 
“For there shall come, shall come that point of time, 
When Ether, golden-eyed, shall ope its store 

Of treasured fire; and the devouring flame, 

Raging, shall burn all things on earth below, 

And all above.” ... 

And after a little he adds:— 

“And when the whole world fades, 

And vanished all the abyss of ocean’s waves, 

And earth of trees is bare; and wrapt in flames, 

The air no more begets the winged tribes; 

Then He who all destroyed, shall all restore.” 

We shall find expressions similar to these also in the Orphic hymns, written as follows:— 
“For having hidden all, brought them again 

To gladsome light, forth from his sacred heart, 
Solicitous.” 


And if we live throughout holily and righteously, we are happy here, and shall be happier after our 
departure hence; not possessing happiness for a time, but enabled to rest in eternity. 


“At the same hearth and table as the rest 
Of the immortal gods, we sit all free 
Of human ills, unharmed,” 


says the philosophic poetry of Empedocles. And so, according to the Greeks, none is so great as to be 
above judgment, none so insignificant as to escape its notice. 


And the same Orpheus speaks thus:— 

“But to the word divine, looking, attend, 
Keeping aright the heart’s receptacle 

Of intellect, and tread the straight path well, 
And only to the world’s immortal King 
Direct thy gaze.” 


And again, respecting God, saying that He was invisible, and that He was known to but one, a Chaldean 
by race—meaning either by this Abraham or his son—he speaks as follows:— 


“But one a scion of Chaldean race; 
For he the sun’s path knew right well, 
And how the motion of the sphere about 


The earth proceeds, in circle moving 


Equally around its axis, how the winds 


Their chariot guide o’er air and sea.” 


Then, as if paraphrasing the expression, “Heaven is my throne, and earth is my footstool,” he adds:— 


“But in great heaven, He is seated firm 

Upon a throne of gold, and ‘neath His feet 

The earth. His right hand round the ocean’s bound 
He stretches; and the hills’ foundations shake 

To the centre at His wrath, nor can endure 

His mighty strength. He all celestial is, 

And all things finishes upon the earth. 

He the Beginning, Middle is, and End. 

But Thee I dare not speak. In limbs 


And mind I tremble. He rules from on high.” 


And so forth. For in these he indicates these prophetic utterances: “If Thou openest the heaven, trembling 
shall seize the mountains from Thy presence; and they shall melt, as wax melteth before the fire;” and in 
Isaiah, “Who hath measured the heaven with a span, and the whole earth with His fist? Again, when it is 


said:— 

“Ruler of Ether, Hades, Sea, and Land, 

Who with Thy bolts Olympus’ strong-built home 

Dost shake. Whom demons dread, and whom the throng 
Of gods do fear. Whom, too, the Fates obey, 

Relentless though they be. O deathless One, 

Our mother’s Sire! whose wrath makes all things reel; 
Who mov’st the winds, and shroud ’st in clouds the world, 
Broad Ether cleaving with Thy lightning gleams,— 
Thine is the order ‘mongst the stars, which run 

As Thine unchangeable behests direct. 

Before Thy burning throne the angels wait, 
Much-working, charged to do all things, for men. 

Thy young Spring shines, all prank’d with purple flowers; 
Thy Winter with its chilling clouds assails; 

Thine Autumn noisy Bacchus distributes.” 

Then he adds, naming expressly the Almighty God:— 
“Deathless Immortal, capable of being 

To the immortals only uttered! Come, 

Greatest of gods, with strong Necessity. 

Dread, invincible, great, deathless One, 


Whom Ether crowns.” ... 


By the expression “Sire of our Mother” (metropator) he not only intimates creation 


out of nothing, but 


gives occasion to those who introduce emissions of imagining a consort of the Deity. And he paraphrases 
those prophetic Scripture—that in Isaiah, “I am He that fixes the thunder, and creates the wind; whose 
hands have founded the host of heaven;” and that in Moses, “Behold, behold that I am He, and there is no 
god beside me: I will kill, and I will make to live; I will smite, and I will heal: and there is none that shall 
deliver out of my hands.” 


“And He, from good, to mortals planteth ill, 

And cruel war, and tearful woes,” 

according to Orpheus. 

Such also are the words of the Parian Archilochus. 

“O Zeus, thine is the power of heaven, and thou 

Inflict’st on men things violent and wrong.” 

Again let the Thracian Orpheus sing to us:— 

“His right hand all around to ocean’s bound 

He stretches; and beneath His feet is earth.” 

These are plainly derived from the following: “The Lord will save the inhabited cities, and grasp the whole 
land in His hand like a nest;” “It is the Lord that made the earth by His power,” as saith Jeremiah, “and set 
up the earth by His wisdom.” Further, in addition to these, Phocylides, who calls the angels demons, 


explains in the following words that some of them are good, and others bad (for we also have learned that 
some are apostate):— 


“Demons there are—some here, some there—set over men; 
Some, on man’s entrance [into life], to ward off ill.” 
Rightly, then, also Philemon, the comic poet demolishes idolatry in these words:— 
“Fortune is no divinity to us: 

There’s no such god. But what befalls by chance 

And of itself to each, is Fortune called.” 

And Sophocles the tragedian says:— 

“Not even the gods have all things as they choose, 
Excepting Zeus; for he beginning is and end.” 

And Orpheus:— 

“One Might, the great, the flaming heaven, was 

One Deity. All things one Being were; in whom 

All these revolve fire, water, and the earth.” 

And so forth. 

Pindar, the lyric poet, as if in Bacchic frenzy, plainly says:— 
“What is God? The All.” 

And again:— 

“God, who makes all mortals.” 

And when he says,— 

“How little, being a man, dost thou expect 

Wisdom for man? ’Tis hard for mortal mind 


The counsels of the gods to scan; and thou 


Wast of a mortal mother born,” 


he drew the thought from the following: “Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who was His 
counsellor?” Hesiod, too, agrees with what is said above, in what he writes:— 


“No prophet, sprung of men that dwell on earth, 

Can know the mind of AEgis-bearing Zeus.” 

Similarly, then, Solon the Athenian, in the Elegies, following Hesiod, writes:— 
“The immortal’s mind to men is quite unknown.” 


Again Moses, having prophesied that the woman would bring forth in trouble and pain, on account of 
transgression, a poet not undistinguished writes:— 


“Never by day 

From toil and woe shall they have rest, nor yet 

By night from groans. Sad cares the gods to men 

Shall give.” 

Further, when Homer says,— 

“The Sire himself the golden balance held,” 

he intimates that God is just. 

And Menander, the comic poet, in exhibiting God, says:— 
“To each man, on his birth, there is assigned 

A tutelary Demon, as his life’s good guide. 

For that the Demon evil is, and harms 

A good life, is not to be thought.” 

Then he adds:— 

“Hapanta d’ hagathon heinai ton Theon,” 

meaning either “that every one good is God,” or, what is preferable, “that God in all things is good.” 


Again, AEschylus the tragedian, setting forth the power of God, does not shrink from calling Him the 
Highest, in these words:— 


“Place God apart from mortals; and think not 
That He is, like thyself, corporeal. 

Thou know’st Him not. Now He appears as fire, 
Dread force; as water now; and now as gloom; 
And in the beasts is dimly shadowed forth, 

In wind, and cloud, in lightning, thunder, rain; 
And minister to Him the seas and rocks, 

Each fountain and the water’s floods and streams. 
The mountains tremble, and the earth, the vast 
Abyss of sea, and towering height of hills, 
When on them looks the Sovereign’s awful eye: 
Almighty is the glory of the Most High God.” 


Does he not seem to you to paraphrase that text, “At the presence of the Lord the earth trembles?” In 


addition to these, the most prophetic Apollo is compelled—thus testifying to the glory of God—to say of 
Athene, when the Medes made war against Greece, that she besought and supplicated Zeus for Attica. 
The oracle is as follows:— 


“Pallas cannot Olympian Zeus propitiate, 

Although with many words and sage advice she prays; 

But he will give to the devouring fire many temples of the immortals, 
Who now stand shaking with terror, and bathed in sweat;” 

and so forth. 


Thearidas, in his book On Nature, writes: “There was then one really true beginning [first principle] of all 
that exist”—one. For that Being in the beginning is one and alone.” 


“Nor is there any other except the Great King,” 

says Orpheus. In accordance with whom, the comic poet Diphilus says very sententiously, the 
“Father of all, 

To Him alone incessant reverence pay, 

The inventor and the author of such blessings.” 


Rightly therefore Plato “accustoms the best natures to attain to that study which formerly we said was the 
highest, both to see the good and to accomplish that ascent. And this, as appears, is not the throwing of 
the potsherds; but the turning round of the soul from a nocturnal day to that which is a true return to that 
which really is, which we shall assert to be the true philosophy.” Such as are partakers of this he judges to 
belong to the golden race, when he says: “Ye are all brethren; and those who are of the golden race are 
most capable of judging most accurately in every respect.” 


The Father, then, and Maker of all things is apprehended by all things, agreeably to all, by innate power 
and without teaching,—things inanimate, sympathizing with the animate creation; and of living beings 
some are already immoral, working in the light of day. But of those that are still mortal, some are in fear, 
and carried still in their mother’s womb; and others regulate themselves by their own independent 
reason. And of men all are Greeks and Barbarians. But no race anywhere of tillers of the soil, or nomads, 
and not even of dwellers in cities, can live, without being imbued with the faith of a superior being. 
Wherefore every eastern nation, and every nation touching the western shore; or the north, and each one 
towards the south,—all have one and the same preconception respecting Him who hath appointed 
government; since the most universal of His operations equally pervade all. Much more did the 
philosophers among the Greeks, devoted to investigation, starting from the Barbarian philosophy, 
attribute providence to the “Invisible, and sole, and most powerful, and most skilful and supreme cause of 
all things most beautiful;”—not knowing the inferences from these truths, unless instructed by us, and not 
even how God is to be known naturally; but only, as we have already often said, by a true periphrasis. 
Rightly therefore the apostle says, “Is He the God of the Jews only, and not also of the Greeks?”—not only 
saying prophetically that of the Greeks believing Greeks would know God; but also intimating that in 
power the Lord is the God of all, and truly Universal King. For they know neither what He is, nor how He 
is Lord, and Father, and Maker, nor the rest of the system of the truth, without being taught by it. Thus 
also the prophetic utterances have the same force as the apostolic word. For Isaiah says, “If ye say, We 
trust in the Lord our God: now make an alliance with my Lord the king of the Assyrians.” And he adds: 
“And now, was it without the Lord that we came up to this land to make war against it?” And Jonah, 
himself a prophet, intimates the same thing in what he says: “And the shipmaster came to him, and said to 
him, Why dost thou snore? Rise, call on thy God, that He may save us, and that we may not perish.” For 
the expression “thy God” he makes as if to one who knew Him by way of knowledge; and the expression, 
“that God may save us,” revealed the consciousness in the minds of heathens who had applied their mind 
to the Ruler of all, but had not yet believed. And again the same: “And he said to them, I am the servant of 
the Lord; and I fear the Lord, the God of heaven.” And again the same: “And he said, Let us by no means 
perish for the life of this man.” And Malachi the prophet plainly exhibits God saying, “I will not accept 
sacrifice at your hands. For from the rising of the sun to its going down, My name is glorified among the 
Gentiles; and in every place sacrifice is offered to Me.” And again: “Because I am a great King, saith the 
Lord omnipotent; and My name is manifest among the nations.” What name? The Son declaring the Father 
among the Greeks who have believed. 


Plato in what follows gives an exhibition of free-will: “Virtue owns not a master; and in proportion as each 
one honours or dishonours it, in that proportion he will be a partaker of it. The blame lies in the exercise 
of free choice.” But God is blameless. For He is never the author of evil. 


“O warlike Trojans,” says the lyric poet,— 


“High ruling Zeus, who beholds all things, 
Is not the cause of great woes to mortals; 
But it is in the power of all men to find 
Justice, holy, pure, 

Companion of order, 

And of wise Themis 

The sons of the blessed are ye 

In finding her as your associate.” 


And Pindar expressly introduces also Zeus Soter, the consort of Themis, proclaiming him King, Saviour, 
Just, in the following lines:— 


“First, prudent Themis, of celestial birth, 

On golden steeds, by Ocean’s rock, 

The Fates brought to the stair sublime, 

The shining entrance of Olympus, 

Of Saviour Zeus for aye to be the spouse, 

And she, the Hours, gold-diademed, fair-fruited, good, brought forth.” 


He, then, who is not obedient to the truth, and is puffed up with human teaching, is wretched and 
miserable, according to Euripides:— 


“Who these things seeing, yet apprehends not God, 
But mouthing lofty themes, casts far 

Perverse deceits; stubborn in which, the tongue 

Its shafts discharges, about things unseen, 

Devoid of sense.” 


Let him who wishes, then, approaching to the true instruction, learn from Parmenides the Eleatic, who 
promises:— 


“Ethereal nature, then, and all the signs 

In Ether thou shall know, and the effects, 

All viewless, of the sacred Sun’s clear torch 

And whence produced. The round-eyed Moon’s 

Revolving influences and nature thou 

Shall learn; and the ensphering heaven shall know; 

Whence sprung; and how Necessity took it 

And chained so as to keep the starry bounds.” 

And Metrodorus, though an Epicurean, spoke thus, divinely inspired: “Remember, O Menestratus, that, 
being a mortal endowed with a circumscribed life, thou hast in thy soul ascended, till thou hast seen 
endless time, and the infinity of things; and what is to be, and what has been;” when with the blessed 
choir, according to Plato, we shall gaze on the blessed sight and vision; we following with Zeus, and others 
with other deities, if we may be permitted so to say, to receive initiation into the most blessed mystery: 
which we shall celebrate, ourselves being perfect and untroubled by the ills which awaited us at the end 
of our time; and introduced to the knowledge of perfect and tranquil visions, and contemplating them in 


pure sunlight; we ourselves pure, and now no longer distinguished by that, which, when carrying it about, 
we Call the body, being bound to it like an oyster to its shell. 


The Pythagoreans call heaven the Antichthon [the opposite Earth]. And in this land, it is said by Jeremiah, 
“T will place thee among the children, and give thee the chosen land as inheritance of God Omnipotent;” 
and they who inherit it shall reign over the earth. Myriads on myriads of examples rush on my mind which 
might adduce. But for the sake of symmetry the discourse must now stop, in order that we may not 
exemplify the saying of Agatho the tragedian:— 


“Treating our by-work as work, 
And doing our work as by-work.” 


It having been, then, as I think, clearly shown in what way it is to be understood that the Greeks were 
called thieves by the Lord, I willingly leave the dogmas of the philosophers. For were we to go over their 
sayings, we should gather together directly such a quantity of notes, in showing that the whole of the 
Hellenic wisdom was derived from the Barbarian philosophy. But this speculation, we shall, nevertheless, 
again touch on, as necessity requires, when we collect the opinions current among the Greeks respecting 
first principles. 


But from what has been said, it tacitly devolves on us to consider in what way the Hellenic books are to be 
perused by the man who is able to pass through the billows in them. Therefore 


“Happy is he who possesses the wealth of the divine mind,” 
as appears according to Empedocles, 
“But wretched he, who cares for dark opinion about the Gods.” 


He divinely showed knowledge and ignorance to be the boundaries of happiness and misery. “For it 
behoves philosophers to be acquainted with very many things,” according to Heraclitus; and truly must 


“He, who seeks to be good, err in many things.” 


It is then now clear to us, from what has been said, that the beneficence of God is eternal, and that, from 
an unbeginning principle, equal natural righteousness reached all, according to the worth of each several 
race,—never having had a beginning. For God did not make a beginning of being Lord and Good, being 
always what He is. Nor will He ever cease to do good, although He bring all things to an end. And each 
one of us is a partaker of His beneficence, as far as He wills. For the difference of the elect is made by the 
intervention of a choice worthy of the soul, and by exercise. 


Thus, then, let our fifth Miscellany of gnostic notes in accordance with the true philosophy be brought to a 
close. 


Book VI 


CHAPTER I 


PLAN 


The sixth and also the seventh Miscellany of gnostic notes, in accordance with the true philosophy, having 
delineated as well as possible the ethical argument conveyed in them, and having exhibited what the 
Gnostic is in his life, proceed to show the philosophers that he is by no means impious, as they suppose, 
but that he alone is truly pious, by a compendious exhibition of the Gnostic’s form of religion, as far as it is 
possible, without danger, to commit it to writing in a book of reference. For the Lord enjoined “to labour 
for the meat which endureth to eternity.” And the prophet says, “Blessed is he that soweth into all waters, 
whose ox and ass tread,” [that is,] the people, from the Law and from the Gentiles, gathered into one 
faith. 


“Now the weak eateth herbs,” according to the noble apostle. The Instructor, divided by us into three 
books, has already exhibited the training and nurture up from the state of childhood, that is, the course of 
life which from elementary instruction grows by faith; and in the case of those enrolled in the number of 
men, prepares beforehand the soul, endued with virtue, for the reception of gnostic knowledge. The 
Greeks, then, clearly learning, from what shall be said by us in these pages, that in profanely persecuting 
the God-loving man, they themselves act impiously; then, as the notes advance, in accordance with the 
style of the Miscellanies, we must solve the difficulties raised both by Greeks and Barbarians with respect 
to the coming of the Lord. 


In a meadow the flowers blooming variously, and in a park the plantations of fruit trees, are not separated 
according to their species from those of other kinds. If some, culling varieties, have composed learned 
collections, Meadows, and Helicons, and Honeycombs, and Robes; then, with the things which come to 
recollection by haphazard, and are expurgated neither in order nor expression, but purposely scattered, 
the form of the Miscellanies is promiscuously variegated like a meadow. And such being the case, my 
notes shall serve as kindling sparks; and in the case of him, who is fit for knowledge, if he chance to fall in 
with them, research made with exertion will turn out to his benefit and advantage. For it is right that 
labour should precede not only food but also, much more knowledge, in the case of those that are 
advancing to the eternal and blessed salvation by the “strait and narrow way,” which is truly the Lord’s. 


Our knowledge, and our spiritual garden, is the Saviour Himself; into whom we are planted, being 
transferred and transplanted, from our old life, into the good land. And transplanting contributes to 
fruitfulness. The Lord, then, into whom we have been transplanted, is the Light and the true Knowledge. 


Now knowledge is otherwise spoken of in a twofold sense: that, commonly so called, which appears in all 
men (similarly also comprehension and apprehension), universally, in the knowledge of individual objects; 
in which not only the rational powers, but equally the irrational, share, which I would never term 
knowledge, inasmuch as the apprehension of things through the senses comes naturally. But that which 
par excellence is termed knowledge, bears the impress of judgment and reason, in the exercise of which 
there will be rational cognitions alone, applying purely to objects of thought, and resulting from the bare 
energy of the soul. “He is a good man,” says David, “who pities” (those ruined through error), “and lends” 
(from the communication of the word of truth) not at haphazard, for “he will dispense his words in 
judgment:” with profound calculation, “he hath dispersed, he hath given to the poor.” 


CHAPTER II 


THE SUBJECT OF PLAGIARISMS RESUMED. THE GREEKS PLAGIARIZED FROM ONE ANOTHER 


Before handling the point proposed, we must, by way of preface, add to the close of the fifth book what is 
wanting. For since we have shown that the symbolical style was ancient, and was employed not only by 
our prophets, but also by the majority of the ancient Greeks, and by not a few of the rest of the Gentile 
Barbarians, it was requisite to proceed to the mysteries of the initiated. I postpone the elucidation of 
these till we advance to the confutation of what is said by the Greeks on first principles; for we shall show 
that the mysteries belong to the same branch of speculation. And having proved that the declaration of 
Hellenic thought is illuminated all round by the truth, bestowed on us in the Scriptures, taking it 
according to the sense, we have proved, not to say what is invidious, that the theft of the truth passed to 
them. 


Come, and let us adduce the Greeks as witnesses against themselves to the theft. For, inasmuch as they 
pilfer from one another, they establish the fact that they are thieves; and although against their will, they 


are detected, clandestinely appropriating to those of their own race the truth which belongs to us. For if 
they do not keep their hands from each other, they will hardly do it from our authors. I shall say nothing of 
philosophic dogmas, since the very persons who are the authors of the divisions into sects, confess in 
writing, so as not to be convicted of ingratitude, that they have received from Socrates the most important 
of their dogmas. But after availing myself of a few testimonies of men most talked of, and of repute among 
the Greeks, and exposing their plagiarizing style, and selecting them from various periods, I shall turn to 
what follows. 


Orpheus, then, having composed the line:— 

“Since nothing else is more shameless and wretched than woman,” 
Homer plainly says:— 

“Since nothing else is more dreadful and shameless than a woman.” 
And Musaeus having written:— 

“Since art is greatly superior to strength,” — 

Homer says:— 

“By art rather than strength is the woodcutter greatly superior.” 
Again, Musaeus having composed the lines:— 

“And as the fruitful field produceth leaves, 

And on the ash trees some fade, others grow, 

So whirls the race of man its leaf,”— 

Homer transcribes:— 

“Some of the leaves the wind strews on the ground. 

The budding wood bears some; in time of spring, 

They come. So springs one race of men, and one departs.” 
Again, Homer having said:— 

“Tt is unholy to exult over dead men,” 

Archilochus and Cratinus write, the former:— 

“Tt is not noble at dead men to sneer;” 

and Cratinus in the Lacones:— 

“For men ’tis dreadful to exult 

Much o’er the stalwart dead.” 

Again, Archilochus, transferring that Homeric line:— 

“T erred, nor say I nay: instead of many”— 

writes thus:— 

“T erred, and this mischief hath somehow seized another.” 
As certainly also that line:— 

“Even-handed war the slayer slays.” 

He also, altering, has given forth thus:— 

“T will do it. 

For Mars to men in truth is evenhanded.” 


Also, translating the following:— 


“The issues of victory among men depend on the gods,” 
he openly encourages youth, in the following iambic:— 
“Victory’s issues on the gods depend.” 

Again, Homer having said:— 

“With feet unwashed sleeping on the ground,” 
Euripides writes in Erechtheus:— 

“Upon the plain spread with no couch they sleep, 
Nor in the streams of water lave their feet.” 
Archilochus having likewise said:— 

“But one with this and one with that 

His heart delights,”— 

in correspondence with the Homeric line:— 

“For one in these deeds, one in those delights,”— 
Euripides says in OEneus:— 

“But one in these ways, one in those, has more delight.” 
And I have heard AEschylus saying:— 

“He who is happy ought to stay at home; 

There should he also stay, who speeds not well.” 
And Euripides, too, shouting the like on the stage:— 
“Happy the man who, prosperous, stays at home.” 
Menander, too, on comedy, saying:— 

“He ought at home to stay, and free remain, 

Or be no longer rightly happy.” 

Again, Theognis having said:— 

“The exile has no comrade dear and true,”— 
Euripides has written:— 

“Far from the poor flies every friend.” 

And Epicharmus, saying:— 

“Daughter, woe worth the day! 

Thee who art old I marry to a youth;” 

and adding:— 

“For the young husband takes some other girl, 

And for another husband longs the wife,”— 
Euripides writes:— 

“’Tis bad to yoke an old wife to a youth; 

For he desires to share another’s bed, 


And she, by him deserted, mischief plots.” 


Euripides having, besides, said in the Medea:— 

“For no good do a bad man’s gifts,”— 

Sophocles in Ajax Flagellifer utters this iambic:— 

“For foes’ gifts are no gifts, nor any boon.” 

Solon having written:— 

“For surfeit insolence begets, 

When store of wealth attends.” 

Theognis writes in the same way:— 

“For surfeit insolence begets, 

When store of wealth attends the bad.” 

Whence also Thucydides, in the Histories, says: “Many men, to whom in a great degree, and in a short 
time, unlooked-for prosperity comes, are wont to turn to insolence.” And Philistus likewise imitates the 
same sentiment, expressing himself thus: “And the many things which turn out prosperously to men, in 
accordance with reason, have an incredibly dangerous tendency to misfortune. For those who meet with 


unlooked success beyond their expectations, are for the most part wont to turn to insolence.” Again, 
Euripides having written:— 


“For children sprung of parents who have led 

A hard and toilsome life, superior are;” 

Critias writes: “For I begin with a man’s origin: how far the best and strongest in body will he be, if his 
father exercises himself, and eats in a hardy way, and subjects his body to toilsome labour; and if the 
mother of the future child be strong in body, and give herself exercise.” 

Again, Homer having said of the Hephaestus-made shield:— 

“Upon it earth and heaven and sea he made, 


And Ocean’s rivers’ mighty strength portrayed,” 


Pherecydes of Syros says:—”Zas makes a cloak large and beautiful, and works on it earth and Ogenus, 
and the palace of Ogenus.” 


And Homer having said:— 

“Shame, which greatly hurts a man or helps,”— 
Euripides writes in Erechtheus:— 

“Of shame I find it hard to judge; 

"Tis needed. ’Tis at times a great mischief.” 


Take, by way of parallel, such plagiarisms as the following, from those who flourished together, and were 
rivals of each other. From the Orestes of Euripides:— 


“Dear charm of sleep, aid in disease.” 

From the Eriphyle of Sophocles:— 

“Hie thee to sleep, healer of that disease.” 

And from the Antigone of Sophocles:— 

“Bastardy is opprobrious in name; but the nature is equal;” 
And from the Aleuades of Sophocles:— 

“Each good thing has its nature equal.” 

Again, in the Ctimenus of Euripides:— 


“For him who toils, God helps;” 


And in the Minos of Sophocles; 

“To those who act not, fortune is no ally;” 

And from the Alexander of Euripides:— 

“But time will show; and learning, by that test, 

I shall know whether thou art good or bad;” 

And from the Hipponos of Sophocles:— 

“Besides, conceal thou nought; since Time, 

That sees all, hears all, all things will unfold.” 

But let us similarly run over the following; for Eumelus having composed the line, 
“Of Memory and Olympian Zeus the daughters nine,” 
Solon thus begins the elegy:— 

“Of Memory and Olympian Zeus the children bright.” 
Again, Euripides, paraphrasing the Homeric line:— 
“What, whence art thou? Thy city and thy parents, where?” 
employs the following iambics in AEgeus:— 

“What country shall we say that thou hast left 

To roam in exile, what thy land—the bound 

Of thine own native soil? Who thee begat? 

And of what father dost thou call thyself the son?” 
And what? Theognis having said:— 

“Wine largely drunk is bad; but if one use 

It with discretion, ‘tis not bad, but good,”— 

does not Panyasis write? 

“Above the gods’ best gift to men ranks wine, 

In measure drunk; but in excess the worst.” 

Hesiod, too, saying:— 

“But for the fire to thee I’ll give a plague, 

For all men to delight themselves withal,”— 
Euripides writes:— 

“And for the fire 

Another fire greater and unconquerable, 

Sprung up in the shape of women” 

And in addition, Homer, saying:— 

“There is no satiating the greedy paunch, 

Baneful, which many plagues has caused to men.” 
Euripides says:— 


“Dire need and baneful paunch me overcome; 


From which all evils come.” 

Besides, Callias the comic poet having written:— 
“With madmen, all men must be mad, they say,”— 
Menander, in the Poloumenoi, expresses himself similarly, saying:— 
“The presence of wisdom is not always suitable: 
One sometimes must with others play the fool.” 
And Antimachus of Teos having said:— 

“From gifts, to mortals many ills arise,”— 

Augias composed the line:— 

“For gifts men’s mind and acts deceive.” 

And Hesiod having said:— 

“Than a good wife, no man a better thing 

Ere gained; than a bad wife, a worse,”— 
Simonides said:— 

“A better prize than a good wife no man 

Ere gained, than a bad one nought worse.” 

Again, Epicharmas having said:— 

“As destined long to live, and yet not long, 

Think of thyself.” — 

Euripides writes:— 

“Why? seeing the wealth we have uncertain is, 
Why don’t we live as free from care, as pleasant 
As we may?” 

Similarly also, the comic poet Diphilus having said:— 
“The life of men is prone to change,”— 
Posidippus says:— 

“No man of mortal mould his life has passed 
From suffering free. Nor to the end again 

Has continued prosperous.” 


Similarly speaks to thee Plato, writing of man as a creature subject to change. Again, Euripides having 
said:— 


“Oh life to mortal men of trouble full, 

How slippery in everything art thou! 

Now grow’st thou, and thou now decay’st away. 
And there is set no limit, no, not one, 

For mortals of their course to make an end, 
Except when Death’s remorseless final end 


Comes, sent from Zeus,” — 


Diphilus writes:— 

“There is no life which has not its own ills, 
Pains, cares, thefts, and anxieties, disease; 
And Death, as a physician, coming, gives 

Rest to their victims in his quiet sleep.” 
Furthermore, Euripides having said:— 

“Many are fortune’s shapes, 

And many things contrary to expectation the gods perform,”— 
The tragic poet Theodectes similarly writes:— 
“The instability of mortals’ fates.” 

And Bacchylides having said:— 

“To few alone of mortals is it given 

To reach hoary age, being prosperous all the while, 
And not meet with calamities,”— 

Moschion, the comic poet, writes:— 

“But he of all men is most blest, 

Who leads throughout an equal life.” 

And you will find that, Theognis having said:— 
“For no advantage to a man grown old 

A young wife is, who will not, as a ship 

The helm, obey,”— 

Aristophanes, the comic poet, writes:— 

“An old man to a young wife suits but ill.” 

For Anacreon, having written:— 

“Luxurious love I sing, 

With flowery garlands graced, 

He is of gods the king, 

He mortal men subdues,— 

Euripides writes:— 

“For love not only men attacks, 

And women; but disturbs 

The souls of gods above, and to the sea 
Descends.” 


But not to protract the discourse further, in our anxiety to show the propensity of the Greeks to plagiarism 
in expressions and dogmas, allow us to adduce the express testimony of Hippias, the sophist of Elea, who 
discourses on the point in hand, and speaks thus: “Of these things some perchance are said by Orpheus, 
some briefly by Musaeus; some in one place, others in other places; some by Hesiod, some by Homer, 
some by the rest of the poets; and some in prose compositions, some by Greeks, some by Barbarians. And 
I from all these, placing together the things of most importance and of kindred character, will make the 
present discourse new and varied.” 


And in order that we may see that philosophy and history, and even rhetoric, are not free of a like 
reproach, it is right to adduce a few instances from them. For Alcmaeon of Crotona having said, “It is 
easier to guard against a man who is an enemy than a friend,” Sophocles wrote in the Antigone:— 


“For what sore more grievous than a bad friend?” 

And Xenophon said: “No man can injure enemies in any way other than by appearing to be a friend.” 
And Euripides having said in Telephus:— 

“Shall we Greeks be slaves to Barbarians?”— 


Thrasymachus, in the oration for the Larissaeans, says: “Shall we be slaves to Archelaus—Greeks to a 
Barbarian?” 


And Orpheus having said:— 

“Water is the change for soul, and death for water; 

From water is earth, and what comes from earth is again water, 

And from that, soul, which changes the whole ether;” 

and Heraclitus, putting together the expressions from these lines, writes thus:— 

“It is death for souls to become water, and death for 

water to become earth; and from earth comes water, 

and from water soul.” 

And Athamas the Pythagorean having said, “Thus was produced the beginning of the universe; and there 
are four roots—fire, water, air, earth: for from these is the origination of what is produced,”—Empedocles 
of Agrigentum wrote:— 

“The four roots of all things first do thou hear— 

Fire, water, earth, and ether’s boundless height: 

For of these all that was, is, shall be, comes.” 


And Plato having said, “Wherefore also the gods, knowing men, release sooner from life those they value 
most,” Menander wrote:— 


“Whom the gods love, dies young.” 

And Euripides having written in the OEnomaus:— 

“We judge of things obscure from what we see;” 

and in the Phoenix:— 

“By signs the obscure is fairly grasped,”— 

Hyperides says, “But we must investigate things unseen by learning from signs and probabilities.” And 
Isocrates having said, “We must conjecture the future by the past,” Andocides does not shrink from 


saying, “For we must make use of what has happened previously as signs in reference to what is to be.” 
Besides, Theognis having said:— 


“The evil of counterfeit silver and gold is not intolerable, 
O Cyrnus, and to a wise man is not difficult of detection; 
But if the mind of a friend is hidden in his breast, 

If he is false, and has a treacherous heart within, 

This is the basest thing for mortals, caused by God, 

And of all things the hardest to detect,”— 

Euripides writes:— 


“Oh Zeus, why hast thou given to men clear tests 


Of spurious gold, while on the body grows 

No mark sufficing to discover clear 

The wicked man?” 

Hyperides himself also says, “There is no feature of the mind impressed on the countenance of men.” 
Again, Stasinus having composed the line:— 

“Fool, who, having slain the father, leaves the children,” — 


Xenophon says, “For I seem to myself to have acted in like manner, as if one who killed the father should 
spare his children.” And Sophocles having written in the Antigone:— 


“Mother and father being in Hades now, 
No brother ever can to me spring forth,”— 


Herodotus says, “Mother and father being no more, I shall not have another brother.” In addition to these, 
Theopompus having written:— 


“Twice children are old men in very truth;” 
And before him Sophocles in Peleus:— 

“Peleus, the son of AEacus, I, sole housekeeper, 
Guide, old as he is now, and train again, 

For the aged man is once again a child,”— 


Antipho the orator says, “For the nursing of the old is like the nursing of children.” Also the philosopher 
Plato says, “The old man then, as seems, will be twice a child.” Further, Thucydides having said, “We 
alone bore the brunt at Marathon,”—Demosthenes said, “By those who bore the brunt at Marathon.” Nor 
will I omit the following. Cratinus having said in the Pytine:— 


“The preparation perchance you know,” 


Andocides the orator says, “The preparation, gentlemen of the jury, and the eagerness of our enemies, 
almost all of you know.” Similarly also Nicias, in the speech on the deposit, against Lysias, says, “The 
preparation and the eagerness of the adversaries, ye see, O gentlemen of the jury.” After him AEschines 
says, “You see the preparation, O men of Athens, and the line of battle.” Again, Demosthenes having said, 
“What zeal and what canvassing, O men of Athens, have been employed in this contest, I think almost all 
of you are aware;” and Philinus similarly, “What zeal, what forming of the line of battle, gentlemen of the 
jury, have taken place in this contest, I think not one of you is ignorant.” Isocrates, again, having said, “As 
if she were related to his wealth, not him,” Lysias says in the Orphics, “And he was plainly related not to 
the persons, but to the money.” Since Homer also having written:— 


“O friend, if in this war, by taking flight, 

We should from age and death exemption win, 

I would not fight among the first myself, 

Nor would I send thee to the glorious fray; 

But now—for myriad fates of death attend 

In any case, which man may not escape 

Or shun—come on. To some one we shall bring 

Renown, or some one shall to us,”— 

Theopompus writes, “For if, by avoiding the present danger, we were to pass the rest of our time in 
security, to show love of life would not be wonderful. But now, so many fatalities are incident to life, that 
death in battle seems preferable.” And what? Child the sophist having uttered the apophthegm, “Become 
surety, and mischief is at hand,” did not Epicharmus utter the same sentiment in other terms, when he 
said, “Suretyship is the daughter of mischief, and loss that of suretyship?” Further, Hippocrates the 


physician having written, “You must look to time, and locality, and age, and disease,” Euripides says in 
Hexameters:— 


“Those who the healing art would practice well, 
Must study people’s modes of life, and note 
The soil, and the diseases so consider.” 

Homer again, having written:— 

“T say no mortal man can doom escape,”— 


Archinus says, “All men are bound to die either sooner or later;” and Demosthenes, “To all men death is 
the end of life, though one should keep himself shut up in a coop.” 


And Herodotus, again, having said, in his discourse about Glaucus the Spartan, that the Pythian said, “In 
the case of the Deity, to say and to do are equivalent,” Aristophanes said:— 


“For to think and to do are equivalent.” 
And before him, Parmenides of Elea said:— 
“For thinking and being are the same.” 


And Plato having said, “And we shall show, not absurdly perhaps, that the beginning of love is sight; and 
hope diminishes the passion, memory nourishes it, and intercourse preserves it;” does not Philemon the 
comic poet write:— 


“First all see, then admire; 
Then gaze, then come to hope; 
And thus arises love?” 


Further, Demosthenes having said, “For to all of us death is a debt,” and so forth, Phanocles writes in 
Loves, or The Beautiful:— 


“But from the Fates’ unbroken thread escape 

Is none for those that feed on earth.” 

You will also find that Plato having said, “For the first sprout of each plant, having got a fair start, 
according to the virtue of its own nature, is most powerful in inducing the appropriate end;” the historian 


writes, “Further, it is not natural for one of the wild plants to become cultivated, after they have passed 
the earlier period of growth;” and the following of Empedocles:— 


“For I already have been boy and girl, 

And bush, and bird, and mute fish in the sea,”— 

Euripides transcribes in Chrysippus:— 

“But nothing dies 

Of things that are; but being dissolved, 

One from the other, 

Shows another form.” 

And Plato having said, in the Republic, that women were common, Euripides writes in the Protesilaus:— 
“For common, then, is woman’s bed.” 

Further, Euripides having written:— 

“For to the temperate enough sufficient is”— 

Epicurus expressly says, “Sufficiency is the greatest riches of all.” 
Again, Aristophanes having written:— 

“Life thou securely shalt enjoy, being just 


And free from turmoil, and from fear live well,”— 


Epicurus says, “The greatest fruit of righteousness is tranquillity.” 


Let these species, then, of Greek plagiarism of sentiments, being such, stand as sufficient for a clear 
specimen to him who is capable of perceiving. 


And not only have they been detected pirating and paraphrasing thoughts and expressions, as will be 
shown; but they will also be convicted of the possession of what is entirely stolen. For stealing entirely 
what is the production of others, they have published it as their own; as Eugamon of Cyrene did the entire 
book on the Thesprotians from Musaeus, and Pisander of Camirus the Heraclea of Pisinus of Lindus, and 
Panyasis of Halicarnassus, the capture of OEchalia from Cleophilus of Samos. 


You will also find that Homer, the great poet, took from Orpheus, from the Disappearance of Dionysus, 
those words and what follows verbatim:— 


“As a man trains a luxuriant shoot of olive.” 

And in the Theogony, it is said by Orpheus of Kronos:— 

“He lay, his thick neck bent aside; and him 

All-conquering Sleep had seized.” 

These Homer transferrred to the Cyclops. And Hesiod writes of Melampous:— 
“Gladly to hear, what the immortals have assigned 

To men, the brave from cowards clearly marks;” 

and so forth, taking it word for word from the poet Musaeus. 


And Aristophanes the comic poet has, in the first of the Thesmophoriazusae, transferred the words from 
the Empiprameni of Cratinus. And Plato the comic poet, and Aristophanes in Daedalus, steal from one 
another. Cocalus, composed by Araros, the son of Aristophanes, was by the comic poet Philemon altered, 
and made into the comedy called Hypobolimoens. 


Eumelus and Acusilaus the historiographers changed the contents of Hesiod into prose, and published 
them as their own. Gorgias of Leontium and Eudemus of Naxus, the historians, stole from Melesagoras. 
And, besides, there is Bion of Proconnesus, who epitomized and transcribed the writings of the ancient 
Cadmus, and Archilochus, and Aristotle, and Leandrus, and Hellanicus, and Hecataeus, and Androtion, 
and Philochorus. Dieuchidas of Megara transferred the beginning of his treatise from the Deucalion of 
Hellanicus. I pass over in silence Heraclitus of Ephesus, who took a very great deal from Orpheus. 


From Pythagoras Plato derived the immortality of the soul; and he from the Egyptians. And many of the 
Platonists composed books, in which they show that the Stoics, as we said in the beginning, and Aristotle, 
took the most and principal of their dogmas from Plato. Epicurus also pilfered his leading dogmas from 
Democritus. Let these things then be so. For life would fail me, were I to undertake to go over the subject 
in detail, to expose the selfish plagiarism of the Greeks, and how they claim the discovery of the best of 
their doctrines, which they have received from us. 

“By art rather than strength is the woodcutter greatly superior; 

By art the helmsman on the dark sea 

Guides the swift ship when driven by winds; 

By art one charioteer excels (periginetai) another. Iliad, xxiii. 315-318. 

autar uhuerthen 

Nikes peirat’ echontai en athanatoisi theoisin. 

“The bastard has equal strength with the legitimate; 

Each good thing has its nature legitimate.” 

Hoinon toi pinein poulon kakon en de tis auton 

Pine epistamenos, ou kakos all’ agathos. 


“To drink much wine is bad; but if one drink 


It with discretion, ‘tis not bad, but good.” 


“You rejoice at stealing fire and outwitting my mind: 
But I will give you, and to future men, a great plague. 
And for the fire will give to them a bane in which 


All will delight their heart, embracing their own bane.” 


CHAPTER III 
PLAGIARISM BY THE GREEKS OF THE MIRACLES RELATED IN THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE HEBREWS 


And now they are convicted not only of borrowing doctrines from the Barbarians, but also of relating as 
prodigies of Hellenic mythology the marvels found in our records, wrought through divine power from 
above, by those who led holy lives, while devoting attention to us. And we shall ask at them whether those 
things which they relate are true or false. But they will not say that they are false; for they will not with 
their will condemn themselves of the very great silliness of composing falsehoods, but of necessity admit 
them to be true. And how will the prodigies enacted by Moses and the other prophets any longer appear 
to them incredible? For the Almighty God, in His care for all men, turns some to salvation by commands, 
some by threats, some by miraculous signs, some by gentle promises. 


Well, the Greeks, when once a drought had wasted Greece for a protracted period, and a dearth of the 
fruits of the earth ensued, it is said, those that survived of them, having, because of the famine, come as 
suppliants to Delphi, asked the Pythian priestess how they should be released from the calamity. She 
announced that the only help in their distress was, that they should avail themselves of the prayers of 
AEacus. Prevailed on by them, AEacus, ascending the Hellenic hill, and stretching out pure hands to 
heaven, and invoking the common God, besought him to pity wasted Greece. And as he prayed, thunder 
sounded, out of the usual course of things, and the whole surrounding atmosphere was covered with 
clouds. And impetuous and continued rains, bursting down, filled the whole region. The result was a 
copious and rich fertility wrought by the husbandry of the prayers of AEacus. 


“And Samuel called on the Lord,” it is said, “and the Lord gave forth His voice, and rain in the day of 
harvest.” Do you see that “He who sendeth His rain on the just and on the unjust” by the subject powers is 
the one God? And the whole of our Scripture is full of instances of God, in reference to the prayers of the 
just, hearing and performing each one of their petitions. 


Again, the Greeks relate, that in the case of a failure once of the Etesian winds, Aristaeus once sacrificed 
in Ceus to Isthmian Zeus. For there was great devastation, everything being burnt up with the heat in 
consequence of the winds which had been wont to refresh the productions of the earth, not blowing, and 
he easily called them back. 


And at Delphi, on the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, the Pythian priestess having made answer:— 
“O Delphians, pray the winds, and it will be better,”— 


they having erected an altar and performed sacrifice to the winds, had them as their helpers. For, blowing 
violently around Cape Sepias, they shivered the whole preparations of the Persian expedition. Empedocles 
of Agrigentum was called “Checker of Winds.” Accordingly it is said, that when, on a time, a wind blew 
from the mountain of Agrigentum, heavy and pestiferous for the inhabitants, and the cause also of 
barrenness to their wives, he made the wind to cease. Wherefore he himself writes in the lines:— 


“Thou shalt the might of the unwearied winds make still, 
Which rushing to the earth spoil mortals’ crops, 
And at thy will bring back the avenging blasts.” 


And they say that he was followed by some that used divinations, and some that had been long vexed by 
sore diseases. They plainly, then, believed in the performance of cures, and signs and wonders, from our 
Scriptures. For if certain powers move the winds and dispense showers, let them hear the psalmist: “How 
amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts!” This is the Lord of powers, and principalities, and 
authorities, of whom Moses speaks; so that we may be with Him. “And ye shall circumcise your hard 
heart, and shall not harden your neck any more. For He is Lord of lords and God of gods, the great God 
and strong,” unit so forth. And Isaiah says, “Lift your eyes to the height, and see who hath produced all 
these things.” 


And some say that plagues, and hail-storms, and tempests, and the like, are wont to take place, not alone 
in consequence of material disturbance, but also through anger of demons and bad angels. For instance, 
they say that the Magi at Cleone, watching the phenomena of the skies, when the clouds are about to 
discharge hail, avert the threatening of wrath by incantations and sacrifices. And if at any time there is 
the want of an animal, they are satisfied with bleeding their own finger for a sacrifice. The prophetess 


Diotima, by the Athenians offering sacrifice previous to the pestilence, effected a delay of the plague for 
ten years. The sacrifices, too, of Epimenides of Crete, put off the Persian war for an equal period. And it is 
considered to be all the same whether we call these spirits gods or angels. And those skilled in the matter 
of consecrating statues, in many of the temples have erected tombs of the dead, calling the souls of these 
Daemons, and teaching them to be worshipped by men; as having, in consequence of the purity of their 
life, by the divine foreknowledge, received the power of wandering about the space around the earth in 
order to minister to men. For they knew that some souls were by nature kept in the body. But of these, as 
the work proceeds, in the treatise on the angels, we shall discourse. 


Democritus, who predicted many things from observation of celestial phenomena, was called “Wisdom” 
(Sophia). On his meeting a cordial reception from his brother Damasus, he predicted that there would be 
much rain, judging from certain stars. Some, accordingly, convinced by him, gathered their crops; for 
being in summer-time, they were still on the threshing-floor. But others lost all, unexpected and heavy 
showers having burst down. 


How then shall the Greeks any longer disbelieve the divine appearance on Mount Sinai, when the fire 
burned, consuming none of the things that grew on the mount; and the sound of trumpets issued forth, 
breathed without instruments? For that which is called the descent on the mount of God is the advent of 
divine power, pervading the whole world, and proclaiming “the light that is inaccessible.” 


For such is the allegory, according to the Scripture. But the fire was seen, as Aristobulus says, while the 
whole multitude, amounting to not less than a million, besides those under age, were congregated around 
the mountain, the circuit of the mount not being less than five days’ journey. Over the whole place of the 
vision the burning fire was seen by them all encamped as it were around; so that the descent was not 
local. For God is everywhere. 


Now the compilers of narratives say that in the island of Britain there is a cave situated under a mountain, 
and a chasm on its summit; and that, accordingly, when the wind falls into the cave, and rushes into the 
bosom of the cleft, a sound is heard like cymbals clashing musically. And often in the woods, when the 
leaves are moved by a sudden gust of wind, a sound is emitted like the song of birds. 


Those also who composed the Persics relate that in the uplands, in the country of the Magi, three 
mountains are situated on an extended plain, and that those who travel through the locality, on coming to 
the first mountain, hear a confused sound as of several myriads shouting, as if in battle array; and on 
reaching the middle one, they hear a clamour louder and more distinct; and at the end hear people 
singing a paean, as if victorious. And the cause, in my opinion, of the whole sound, is the smoothness and 
cavernous character of the localities; and the air, entering in, being sent back and going to the same 
point, sounds with considerable force. Let these things be so. But it is possible for God Almighty, even 
without a medium, to produce a voice and vision through the ear, showing that His greatness has a 
natural order beyond what is customary, in order to the conversion of the hitherto unbelieving soul, and 
the reception of the commandment given. But there being a cloud and a lofty mountain, how is it not 
possible to hear a different sound, the wind moving by the active cause? Wherefore also the prophet says, 
“Ye heard the voice of words, and saw no similitude.” You see how the Lord’s voice, the Word, without 
shape, the power of the Word, the luminous word of the Lord, the truth from heaven, from above, coming 
to the assembly of the Church, wrought by the luminous immediate ministry. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE GREEKS DREW MANY OF THEIR PHILOSOPHICAL TENETS FROM THE EGYPTIAN AND INDIAN 
GYMNOSOPHISTS 


We shall find another testimony in confirmation, in the fact that the best of the philosophers, having 
appropriated their most excellent dogmas from us, boast, as it were, of certain of the tenets which pertain 
to each sect being culled from other Barbarians, chiefly from the Egyptians—both other tenets, and that 
especially of the transmigration of the soul. For the Egyptians pursue a philosophy of their own. This is 
principally shown by their sacred ceremonial. For first advances the Singer, bearing some one of the 
symbols of music. For they say that he must learn two of the books of Hermes, the one of which contains 
the hymns of the gods, the second the regulations for the king’s life. And after the Singer advances the 
Astrologer, with a horologe in his hand, and a palm, the symbols of astrology. He must have the 
astrological books of Hermes, which are four in number, always in his mouth. Of these, one is about the 
order of the fixed stars that are visible, and another about the conjunctions and luminous appearances of 
the sun and moon; and the rest respecting their risings. Next in order advances the sacred Scribe, with 
wings on his head, and in his hand a book and rule, in which were writing ink and the reed, with which 
they write. And he must be acquainted with what are called hieroglyphics, and know about cosmography 
and geography, the position of the sun and moon, and about the five planets; also the description of Egypt, 
and the chart of the Nile; and the description of the equipment of the priests and of the places 
consecrated to them, and about the measures and the things in use in the sacred rites. Then the Stole- 
keeper follows those previously mentioned, with the cubit of justice and the cup for libations. He is 
acquainted with all points called Paedeutic (relating to training) and Moschophatic (sacrificial). There are 


also ten books which relate to the honour paid by them to their gods, and containing the Egyptian 
worship; as that relating to sacrifices, first-fruits, hymns, prayers, processions, festivals, and the like. And 
behind all walks the Prophet, with the water-vase carried openly in his arms; who is followed by those 
who carry the issue of loaves. He, as being the governor of the temple, learns the ten books called 
“Hieratic;” and they contain all about the laws, and the gods, and the whole of the training of the priests. 
For the Prophet is, among the Egyptians, also over the distribution of the revenues. There are then forty- 
two books of Hermes indispensably necessary; of which the six-and-thirty containing the whole philosophy 
of the Egyptians are learned by the forementioned personages; and the other six, which are medical, by 
the Pastophoroi (image-bearers),—treating of the structure of the body, and of diseases, and instruments, 
and medicines, and about the eyes, and the last about women. Such are the customs of the Egyptians, to 
speak briefly. 


The philosophy of the Indians, too, has been celebrated. Alexander of Macedon, having taken ten of the 
Indian Gymnosophists, that seemed the best and most sententious, proposed to them problems, 
threatening to put to death him that did not answer to the purpose; ordering one, who was the eldest of 
them, to decide. 


The first, then, being asked whether he thought that the living were more in number than the dead, said, 
The living; for that the dead were not. The second, on being asked whether the sea or the land maintained 
larger beasts, said, The land; for the sea was part of it. And the third being asked which was the most 
cunning of animals? The one, which has not hitherto been known, man. And the fourth being interrogated, 
For what reason they had made Sabba, who was their prince, revolt, answered, Because they wished him 
to live well rather than die ill. And the fifth being asked, Whether he thought that day or night was first, 
said, One day. For puzzling questions must have puzzling answers. And the sixth being posed with the 
query, How shall one be loved most? By being most powerful; in order that he may not be timid. And the 
seventh being asked, How any one of men could become God? said, If he do what it is impossible for man 
to do. And the eighth being asked, Which is the stronger, life or death? said, Life, which bears such ills. 
And the ninth being interrogated, Up to what point it is good for a man to live? said, Till he does not think 
that to die is better than to live. And on Alexander ordering the tenth to say something, for he was judge, 
he said, “One spake worse than another.” And on Alexander saying, Shall you not, then, die first, having 
given such a judgment? he said, And how, O king, wilt thou prove true, after saying that thou wouldest kill 
first the first man that answered very badly? 


And that the Greeks are called pilferers of all manner of writing, is, as I think, sufficiently demonstrated 
by abundant proofs. 


CHAPTER V 
THE GREEKS HAD SOME KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUE GOD 


And that the men of highest repute among the Greeks knew God, not by positive knowledge, but by 
indirect expression, Peter says in the Preaching: “Know then that there is one God, who made the 
beginning of all things, and holds the power of the end; and is the Invisible, who sees all things; incapable 
of being contained, who contains all things; needing nothing, whom all things need, and by whom they 
are; incomprehensible, everlasting, unmade, who made all things by the Word of His power,’ that is, 
according to the gnostic scripture, His Son.” 


Then he adds: “Worship this God not as the Greeks,”—signifying plainly, that the excellent among the 
Greeks worshipped the same God as we, but that they had not learned by perfect knowledge that which 
was delivered by the Son. “Do not then worship,” he did not say, the God whom the Greeks worship, but 
“as the Greeks,”—changing the manner of the worship of God, not announcing another God. What, then, 
the expression “not as the Greeks” means, Peter himself shall explain, as he adds: “Since they are carried 
away by ignorance, and know not God” (as we do, according to the perfect knowledge); “but giving shape 
to the things of which He gave them the power for use—stocks and stones, brass and iron, gold and silver 
—matter;—and setting up the things which are slaves for use and possession, worship them. And what 
God hath given to them for food—the fowls of the air, and the fish of the sea, and the creeping things of 
the earth, and the wild beasts with the four-footed cattle of the field, weasels and mice, cats and dogs and 
apes, and their own proper food—they sacrifice as sacrifices to mortals; and offering dead things to the 
dead, as to gods, are unthankful to God, denying His existence by these things.” And that it is said, that 
we and the Greeks know the same God, though not in the same way, he will infer thus: “Neither worship 
as the Jews; for they, thinking that they only know God, do not know Him, adoring as they do angels and 
archangels, the month and the moon. And if the moon be not visible, they do not hold the Sabbath, which 
is called the first; nor do they hold the new moon, nor the feast of unleavened bread, nor the feast, nor the 
great day.” Then he gives the finishing stroke to the question: “So that do ye also, learning holily and 
righteously what we deliver to you; keep them, worshipping God in a new way, by Christ.” For we find in 
the Scriptures, as the Lord says: “Behold, I make with you a new covenant, not as I made with your 
fathers in Mount Horeb.” He made a new covenant with us; for what belonged to the Greeks and Jews is 
old. But we, who worship Him in a new way, in the third form, are Christians. For clearly, as I think, he 
showed that the one and only God was known by the Greeks in a Gentile way, by the Jews Judaically, and 


in a new and spiritual way by us. 


And further, that the same God that furnished both the Covenants was the giver of Greek philosophy to 
the Greeks, by which the Almighty is glorified among the Greeks, he shows. And it is clear from this. 
Accordingly, then, from the Hellenic training, and also from that of the law are gathered into the one race 
of the saved people those who accept faith: not that the three peoples are separated by time, so that one 
might suppose three natures, but trained in different Covenants of the one Lord, by the word of the one 
Lord. For that, as God wished to save the Jews by giving to them prophets, so also by raising up prophets 
of their own in their own tongue, as they were able to receive God’s beneficence, He distinguished the 
most excellent of the Greeks from the common herd, in addition to “Peter’s Preaching,” the Apostle Paul 
will show, saying: “Take also the Hellenic books, read the Sibyl, how it is shown that God is one, and how 
the future is indicated. And taking Hystaspes, read, and you will find much more luminously and distinctly 
the Son of God described, and how many kings shall draw up their forces against Christ, hating Him and 
those that bear His name, and His faithful ones, and His patience, and His coming.” Then in one word he 
asks us, “Whose is the world, and all that is in the world? Are they not God’s?” Wherefore Peter says, that 
the Lord said to the apostles: “If any one of Israel then, wishes to repent, and by my name to believe in 
God, his sins shall be forgiven him, after twelve years. Go forth into the world, that no one may say, We 
have not heard.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE GOSPEL WAS PREACHED TO JEWS AND GENTILES IN HADES 


But as the proclamation [of the Gospel] has come now at the fit time, so also at the fit time were the Law 
and the Prophets given to the Barbarians, and Philosophy to the Greeks, to fit their ears for the Gospel. 
“Therefore,” says the Lord who delivered Israel, “in an acceptable time have I heard thee, and in a day of 
salvation have I helped thee. And I have given thee for a Covenant to the nations; that thou mightest 
inhabit the earth, and receive the inheritance of the wilderness; saying to those that are in bonds, Come 
forth; and to those that are in darkness, Show yourselves.” For if the “prisoners” are the Jews, of whom 
the Lord said, “Come forth, ye that will, from your bonds,”—meaning the voluntary bound, and who have 
taken on them “the burdens grievous to be borne” by human injunction—it is plain that “those in 
darkness” are they who have the ruling faculty of the soul buried in idolatry. 


For to those who were righteous according to the law, faith was wanting. Wherefore also the Lord, in 
healing them, said, “Thy faith hath saved thee.” But to those that were righteous according to philosophy, 
not only faith in the Lord, but also the abandonment of idolatry, were necessary. Straightway, on the 
revelation of the truth, they also repented of their previous conduct. 


Wherefore the Lord preached the Gospel to those in Hades. Accordingly the Scripture says, “Hades says 
to Destruction, We have not seen His form, but we have heard His voice.” It is not plainly the place, which, 
the words above say, heard the voice, but those who have been put in Hades, and have abandoned 
themselves to destruction, as persons who have thrown themselves voluntarily from a ship into the sea. 
They, then, are those that hear the divine power and voice. For who in his senses can suppose the souls of 
the righteous and those of sinners in the same condemnation, charging Providence with injustice? 


But how? Do not [the Scriptures] show that the Lord preached the Gospel to those that perished in the 
flood, or rather had been chained, and to those kept “in ward and guard”? And it has been shown also, in 
the second book of the Stromata, that the apostles, following the Lord, preached the Gospel to those in 
Hades. For it was requisite, in my opinion, that as here, so also there, the best of the disciples should be 
imitators of the Master; so that He should bring to repentance those belonging to the Hebrews, and they 
the Gentiles; that is, those who had lived in righteousness according to the Law and Philosophy, who had 
ended life not perfectly, but sinfully. For it was suitable to the divine administration, that those possessed 
of greater worth in righteousness, and whose life had been pre-eminent, on repenting of their 
transgressions, though found in another place, yet being confessedly of the number of the people of God 
Almighty, should be saved, each one according to his individual knowledge. 


And, as I think, the Saviour also exerts His might because it is His work to save; which accordingly He 
also did by drawing to salvation those who became willing, by the preaching [of the Gospel], to believe on 
Him, wherever they were. If, then, the Lord descended to Hades for no other end but to preach the 
Gospel, as He did descend; it was either to preach the Gospel to all or to the Hebrews only. If, accordingly, 
to all, then all who believe shall be saved, although they may be of the Gentiles, on making their 
profession there; since God’s punishments are saving and disciplinary, leading to conversion, and 
choosing rather the repentance them the death of a sinner; and especially since souls, although darkened 
by passions, when released from their bodies, are able to perceive more clearly, because of their being no 
longer obstructed by the paltry flesh. 


If, then, He preached only to the Jews, who wanted the knowledge and faith of the Saviour, it is plain that, 
since God is no respecter of persons, the apostles also, as here, so there preached the Gospel to those of 
the heathen who were ready for conversion. And it is well said by the Shepherd, “They went down with 


them therefore into the water, and again ascended. But these descended alive, and again ascended alive. 
But those who had fallen asleep, descended dead, but ascended alive.” Further the Gospel says, “that 
many bodies of those that slept arose,”—plainly as having been translated to a better state. There took 
place, then, a universal movement and translation through the economy of the Saviour. 


One righteous man, then, differs not, as righteous, from another righteous man, whether he be of the Law 
or a Greek. For God is not only Lord of the Jews, but of all men, and more nearly the Father of those who 
know Him. For if to live well and according to the law is to live, also to live rationally according to the law 
is to live; and those who lived rightly before the Law were classed under faith, and judged to be righteous, 
—it is evident that those, too, who were outside of the Law, having lived rightly, in consequence of the 
peculiar nature of the voice, though they are in Hades and in ward, on hearing the voice of the Lord, 
whether that of His own person or that acting through His apostles, with all speed turned and believed. 
For we remember that the Lord is “the power of God,” and power can never be weak. 


So I think it is demonstrated that the God being good, and the Lord powerful, they save with a 
righteousness and equality which extend to all that turn to Him, whether here or elsewhere. For it is not 
here alone that the active power of God is beforehand, but it is everywhere and is always at work. 
Accordingly, in the Preaching of Peter, the Lord says to the disciples after the resurrection, “I have chosen 
you twelve disciples, judging you worthy of me,” whom the Lord wished to be apostles, having judged 
them faithful, sending them into the world to the men on the earth, that they may know that there is one 
God, showing clearly what would take place by the faith of Christ; that they who heard and believed 
should be saved; and that those who believed not, after having heard, should bear witness, not having the 
excuse to allege, We have not heard. 


What then? Did not the same dispensation obtain in Hades, so that even there, all the souls, on hearing 
the proclamation, might either exhibit repentance, or confess that their punishment was just, because 
they believed not? And it were the exercise of no ordinary arbitrariness, for those who had departed 
before the advent of the Lord (not having the Gospel preached to them, and having afforded no ground 
from themselves, in consequence of believing or not) to obtain either salvation or punishment. For it is not 
right that these should be condemned without trial, and that those alone who lived after the advent should 
have the advantage of the divine righteousness. But to all rational souls it was said from above, “Whatever 
one of you has done in ignorance, without clearly knowing God, if, on becoming conscious, he repent, all 
his sins will be forgiven him.” “For, behold,” it is said, “I have set before your face death and life, that ye 
may choose life.” God says that He set, not that He made both, in order to the comparison of choice. And 
in another Scripture He says, “If ye hear Me, and be willing, ye shall eat the good of the land. But if ye 
hear Me not, and are not willing, the sword shall devour you: for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken these 
things.” 


Again, David expressly (or rather the Lord in the person of the saint, and the same from the foundation of 
the world is each one who at different periods is saved, and shall be saved by faith) says, “My heart was 
glad, and my tongue rejoiced, and my flesh shall still rest in hope. For Thou shalt not leave my soul in hell, 
nor wilt Thou give Thine holy one to see corruption. Thou hast made known to me the paths of life, Thou 
wilt make me full of joy in Thy presence.” As, then, the people was precious to the Lord, so also is the 
entire holy people; he also who is converted from the Gentiles, who was prophesied under the name of 
proselyte, along with the Jew. For rightly the Scripture says, that “the ox and the bear shall come 
together.” For the Jew is designated by the ox, from the animal under the yoke being reckoned clean, 
according to the law; for the ox both parts the hoof and chews the cud. And the Gentile is designated by 
the bear, which is an unclean and wild beast. And this animal brings forth a shapeless lump of flesh, which 
it shapes into the likeness of a beast solely by its tongue. For he who is convened from among the Gentiles 
is formed from a beastlike life to gentleness by the word; and, when once tamed, is made clean, just as the 
ox. For example, the prophet says, “The sirens, and the daughters of the sparrows, and all the beasts of 
the field, shall bless me.” Of the number of unclean animals, the wild beasts of the field are known to be, 
that is, of the world; since those who are wild in respect of faith, and polluted in life, and not purified by 
the righteousness which is according to the law, are called wild beasts. But changed from wild beasts by 
the faith of the Lord, they become men of God, advancing from the wish to change to the fact. For some 
the Lord exhorts, and to those who have already made the attempt he stretches forth His hand, and draws 
them up. “For the Lord dreads not the face of any one, nor will He regard greatness; for He hath made 
small and great, and cares alike for all.” And David says, “For the heathen are fixed in the destruction 
they have caused; their foot is taken in the snare which they hid.” “But the Lord was a refuge to the poor, 
a help in season also in affliction.” Those, then, that were in affliction had the Gospel seasonably 
proclaimed. And therefore it said, “Declare among the heathen his pursuits,” that they may not be judged 
unjustly. 


If, then, He preached the Gospel to those in the flesh that they might not be condemned unjustly, how is it 
conceivable that He did not for the same cause preach the Gospel to those who had departed this life 
before His advent? “For the righteous Lord loveth righteousness: His countenance beholdeth 
uprightness.” “But he that loveth wickedness hateth his own soul.” 


If, then, in the deluge all sinful flesh perished, punishment having been inflicted on them for correction, 


we must first believe that the will of God, which is disciplinary and beneficent, saves those who turn to 
Him. Then, too, the more subtle substance, the soul, could never receive any injury from the grosser 
element of water, its subtle and simple nature rendering it impalpable, called as it is incorporeal. But 
whatever is gross, made so in consequence of sin, this is cast away along with the carnal spirit which lusts 
against the soul. 


Now also Valentinus, the Coryphaeus of those who herald community, in his book on The Intercourse of 
Friends, writes in these words: “Many of the things that are written, though in common books, are found 
written in the church of God. For those sayings which proceed from the heart are vain. For the law written 
in the heart is the People of the Beloved—loved and loving Him.” For whether it be the Jewish writings or 
those of the philosophers that he calls “the Common Books,” he makes the truth common. And Isidore, at 
once son and disciple to Basilides, in the first book of the Expositions of the Prophet Parchor, writes also 
in these words: “The Attics say that certain things were intimated to Socrates, in consequence of a 
daemon attending on him. And Aristotle says that all men are provided with daemons, that attend on them 
during the time they are in the body,—having taken this piece of prophetic instruction and transferred it 
to his own books, without acknowledging whence he had abstracted this statement.” And again, in the 
second book of his work, he thus writes: “And let no one think that what we say is peculiar to the elect, 
was Said before by any philosophers. For it is not a discovery of theirs. For having appropriated it from 
our prophets, they attributed it to him who is wise according to them.” Again, in the same: “For to me it 
appears that those who profess to philosophize, do so that they may learn what is the winged oak, and the 
variegated robe on it, all of which Pherecydes has employed as theological allegories, having taken them 
from the prophecy of Cham.” 


CHAPTER VII 


WHAT TRUE PHILOSOPHY IS, AND WHENCE SO CALLED 


As we have long ago pointed out, what we propose as our subject is not the discipline which obtains in 
each sect, but that which is really philosophy, strictly systematic Wisdom, which furnishes acquaintance 
with the things which pertain to life. And we define Wisdom to be certain knowledge, being a sure and 
irrefragable apprehension of things divine and human, comprehending the present, past, and future, 
which the Lord hath taught us, both by His advent and by the prophets. And it is irrefragable by reason, 
inasmuch as it has been communicated. And so it is wholly true according to [God’s] intention, as being 
known through means of the Son. And in one aspect it is eternal, and in another it becomes useful in time. 
Partly it is one and the same, partly many and indifferent—partly without any movement of passion, partly 
with passionate desire—partly perfect, partly incomplete. 


This wisdom, then—rectitude of soul and of reason, and purity of life—is the object of the desire of 
philosophy, which is kindly and lovingly disposed towards wisdom, and does everything to attain it. 


Now those are called philosophers, among us, who love Wisdom, the Creator and Teacher of all things, 
that is, the knowledge of the Son of God; and among the Greeks, those who undertake arguments on 
virtue. Philosophy, then, consists of such dogmas found in each sect (I mean those of philosophy) as 
cannot be impugned, with a corresponding life, collected into one selection; and these, stolen from the 
Barbarian God-given grace, have been adorned by Greek speech. For some they have borrowed, and 
others they have misunderstood. And in the case of others, what they have spoken, in consequence of 
being moved, they have not yet perfectly worked out; and others by human conjecture and reasoning, in 
which also they stumble. And they think that they have hit the truth perfectly; but as we understand them, 
only partially. They know, then, nothing more than this world. And it is just like geometry, which treats of 
measures and magnitudes and forms, by delineation on plane-surfaces; and just as painting appears to 
take in the whole field of view in the scenes represented. But it gives a false description of the view, 
according to the rules of the art, employing the signs that result from the incidents of the lines of vision. 
By this means, the higher and lower points in the view, and those between, are preserved; and some 
objects seem to appear in the foreground, and others in the background, and others to appear in some 
other way, on the smooth and level surface. So also the philosophers copy the truth, after the manner of 
painting. And always in the case of each one of them, their self-love is the cause of all their mistakes. 
Wherefore one ought not, in the desire for the glory that terminates in men, to be animated by self-love; 
but loving God, to become really holy with wisdom. If, then, one treats what is particular as universal, and 
regards that, which serves, as the Lord, he misses the truth, not understanding what was spoken by David 
by way of confession: “I have eaten earth [ashes] like bread.” Now, self-love and self-conceit are, in his 
view, earth and error. But if so, science and knowledge are derived from instruction. And if there is 
instruction, you must seek for the master. Cleanthes claims Zeno, and Metrodorus Epicurus, and 
Theophrastus Aristotle, and Plato Socrates. But if I come to Pythagoras, and Pherecydes, and Thales, and 
the first wise men, I come to a stand in my search for their teacher. Should you say the Egyptians, the 
Indians, the Babylonians, and the Magi themselves, I will not stop from asking their teacher. And I lead 
you up to the first generation of men; and from that point I begin to investigate Who is their teacher. No 
one of men; for they had not yet learned. Nor yet any of the angels: for in the way that angels, in virtue of 
being angels, speak, men do not hear; nor, as we have ears, have they a tongue to correspond; nor would 
any one attribute to the angels organs of speech, lips I mean, and the parts contiguous, throat, and 


windpipe, and chest, breath and air to vibrate. And God is far from calling aloud in the unapproachable 
sanctity, separated as He is from even the archangels. 


And we also have already heard that angels learned the truth, and their rulers over them; for they had a 
beginning. It remains, then, for us, ascending to seek their teacher. And since the unoriginated Being is 
one, the Omnipotent God; one, too, is the First-begotten, “by whom all things were made, and without 
whom not one thing ever was made.” “For one, in truth, is God, who formed the beginning of all things;” 
pointing out “the first-begotten Son,” Peter writes, accurately comprehending the statement, “In the 
beginning God made the heaven and the earth.” And He is called Wisdom by all the prophets. This is He 
who is the Teacher of all created beings, the Fellow-counsellor of God, who foreknew all things; and He 
from above, from the first foundation of the world, “in many ways and many times,” trains and perfects; 
whence it is rightly said, “Call no man your teacher on earth.” 


You see whence the true philosophy has its handles; though the Law be the image and shadow of the 
truth: for the Law is the shadow of the truth. But the self-love of the Greeks proclaims certain men as 
their teachers. As, then, the whole family runs back to God the Creator; so also all the teaching of good 
things, which justifies, does to the Lord, and leads and contributes to this. 


But if from any creature they received in any way whatever the seeds of the Truth, they did not nourish 
them; but committing them to a barren and rainless soil, they choked them with weeds, as the Pharisees 
revolted from the Law, by introducing human teachings,—the cause of these being not the Teacher, but 
those who choose to disobey. But those of them who believed the Lord’s advent and the plain teaching of 
the Scriptures, attain to the knowledge of the law; as also those addicted to philosophy, by the teaching of 
the Lord, are introduced into the knowledge of the true philosophy: “For the oracles of the Lord are pure 
oracles, melted in the fire, tried in the earth, purified seven times.” Just as silver often purified, so is the 
just man brought to the test, becoming the Lord’s coin and receiving the royal image. Or, since Solomon 
also calls the “tongue of the righteous man gold that has been subjected to fire,” intimating that the 
doctrine which has been proved, and is wise, is to be praised and received, whenever it is amply tried by 
the earth: that is, when the gnostic soul is in manifold ways sanctified, through withdrawal from earthy 
fires. And the body in which it dwells is purified, being appropriated to the pureness of a holy temple. But 
the first purification which takes place in the body, the soul being first, is abstinence from evil things, 
which some consider perfection, and is, in truth, the perfection of the common believer—Jew and Greek. 
But in the case of the Gnostic, after that which is reckoned perfection in others, his righteousness 
advances to activity in well-doing. And in whomsoever the increased force of righteousness advances to 
the doing of good, in his case perfection abides in the fixed habit of well-doing after the likeness of God. 
For those who are the seed of Abraham, and besides servants of God, are “the called;” and the sons of 
Jacob are the elect—they who have tripped up the energy of wickedness. 


If; then, we assert that Christ Himself is Wisdom, and that it was His working which showed itself in the 
prophets, by which the gnostic tradition may be learned, as He Himself taught the apostles during His 
presence; then it follows that the gnosis, which is the knowledge and apprehension of things present, 
future, and past, which is sure and reliable, as being imparted and revealed by the Son of God, is wisdom. 


And if, too, the end of the wise man is contemplation, that of those who are still philosophers aims at it, 
but never attains it, unless by the process of learning it receives the prophetic utterance which has been 
made known, by which it grasps both the present, the future, and the past—how they are, were, and shall 
be. 


And the gnosis itself is that which has descended by transmission to a few, having been imparted 
unwritten by the apostles. Hence, then, knowledge or wisdom ought to be exercised up to the eternal and 
unchangeable habit of contemplation. 


CHAPTER VIII 


PHILOSOPHY IS KNOWLEDGE GIVEN BY GOD 


For Paul too, in the Epistles, plainly does not disparage philosophy; but deems it unworthy of the man who 
has attained to the elevation of the Gnostic, any more to go back to the Hellenic “philosophy,” figuratively 
calling it “the rudiments of this world,” as being most rudimentary, and a preparatory training for the 
truth. Wherefore also, writing to the Hebrews, who were declining again from faith to the law, he says, 
“Have ye not need again of one to teach you which are the first principles of the oracles of God, and are 
become such as have need of milk, and not of strong meat?” So also to the Colossians, who were Greek 
converts, “Beware lest any man spoil you by philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after 
the rudiments of this world, and not after Christ,’—enticing them again to return to philosophy, the 
elementary doctrine. 


And should one say that it was through human understanding that philosophy was discovered by the 
Greeks, still I find the Scriptures saying that understanding is sent by God. The psalmist, accordingly, 
considers understanding as the greatest free gift, and beseeches, saying, “I am Thy servant; give me 
understanding.” And does not David, while asking the abundant experience of knowledge, write, “Teach 


me gentleness, and discipline, and knowledge: for I have believed in Thy commandments?” He confessed 
the covenants to be of the highest authority, and that they were given to the more excellent. Accordingly 
the psalm again says of God, “He hath not done thus to any nation; and He hath not shown His judgments 
to them.” The expression “He hath not done so” shows that He hath done, but not “thus.” The “thus,” 
then, is put comparatively, with reference to pre-eminence, which obtains in our case. The prophet might 
have said simply, “He hath not done,” without the “thus.” 


Further, Peter in the Acts says, “Of a truth, I perceive that God is no respecter of persons; but in every 
nation he that feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted by Him.” 


The absence of respect of persons in God is not then in time, but from eternity. Nor had His beneficence a 
beginning; nor any more is it limited to places or persons. For His beneficence is not confined to parts. 
“Open ye the gates of righteousness,” it is said; “entering into them, I will confess to the Lord. This is the 
gate of the Lord. The righteous shall enter by it.” Explaining the prophet’s saying, Barnabas adds, “There 
being many gates open, that which is in righteousness is the gate which is in Christ, by which all who 
enter are blessed.” Bordering on the same meaning is also the following prophetic utterance: “The Lord is 
on many waters;” not the different covenants alone, but the modes of teaching, those among the Greek 
and those among the Barbarians, conducing to righteousness. And already clearly David, bearing 
testimony to the truth, sings, “Let sinners be turned into Hades, and all the nations that forget God.” They 
forget, plainly, Him whom they formerly remembered, and dismiss Him whom they knew previous to 
forgetting Him. There was then a dim knowledge of God also among the nations. So much for those 
points. 


Now the Gnostic must be erudite. And since the Greeks say that Protagoras having led the way, the 
opposing of one argument by another was invented, it is fitting that something be said with reference to 
arguments of this sort. For Scripture says, “He that says much, shall also hear in his turn.” And who shall 
understand a parable of the Lord, but the wise, the intelligent, and he that loves his Lord? Let such a man 
be faithful; let him be capable of uttering his knowledge; let him be wise in the discrimination of words; 
let him be dexterous in action; let him be pure. “The greater he seems to be, the more humble should he 
be,” says Clement in the Epistle to the Corinthians,—”such an one as is capable of complying with the 
precept, And some pluck from the fire, and on others have compassion, making a difference,’“ 


The pruning-hook is made, certainly, principally for pruning; but with it we separate twigs that have got 
intertwined, cut the thorns which grow along with the vines, which it is not very easy to reach. And all 
these things have a reference to pruning. Again, man is made principally for the knowledge of God; but he 
also measures land, practices agriculture, and philosophizes; of which pursuits, one conduces to life, 
another to living well, a third to the study of the things which are capable of demonstration. Further, let 
those who say that philosophy took its rise from the devil know this, that the Scripture says that “the devil 
is transformed into an angel of light.” When about to do what? Plainly, when about to prophesy. But if he 
prophesies as an angel of light, he will speak what is true. And if he prophesies what is angelical, and of 
the light, then he prophesies what is beneficial when he is transformed according to the likeness of the 
operation, though he be different with respect to the matter of apostasy. For how could he deceive any 
one, without drawing the lover of knowledge into fellowship, and so drawing him afterwards into 
falsehood? Especially he will be found to know the truth, if not so as to comprehend it, yet so as not to be 
unacquainted with it. 


Philosophy is not then false, though the thief and the liar speak truth, through a transformation of 
operation. Nor is sentence of condemnation to be pronounced ignorantly against what is said, on account 
of him who says it (which also is to be kept in view, in the case of those who are now alleged to prophesy); 
but what is said must be looked at, to see if it keep by the truth. 


And in general terms, we shall not err in alleging that all things necessary and profitable for life came to 
us from God, and that philosophy more especially was given to the Greeks, as a covenant peculiar to them 
—being, as it is, a stepping-stone to the philosophy which is according to Christ—although those who 
applied themselves to the philosophy of the Greeks shut their ears voluntarily to the truth, despising the 
voice of Barbarians, or also dreading the danger suspended over the believer, by the laws of the state. 


And as in the Barbarian philosophy, so also in the Hellenic, “tares were sown” by the proper husbandman 
of the tares; whence also heresies grew up among us along with the productive wheat; and those who in 
the Hellenic philosophy preach the impiety and voluptuousness of Epicurus, and whatever other tenets 
are disseminated contrary to right reason, exist among the Greeks as spurious fruits of the divinely 
bestowed husbandry. This voluptuous and selfish philosophy the apostle calls “the wisdom of this world;” 
in consequence of its teaching the things of this world and about it alone, and its consequent subjection, 
as far as respects ascendancy, to those who rule here. Wherefore also this fragmentary philosophy is very 
elementary, while truly perfect science deals with intellectual objects, which are beyond the sphere of the 
world, and with the objects still more spiritual than those which “eye saw not, and ear heard not, nor did 
it enter into the heart of men,” till the Teacher told the account of them to us; unveiling the holy of holies; 
and in ascending order, things still holier than these, to those who are truly and not spuriously heirs of the 
Lord’s adoption. For we now dare aver (for here is the faith that is characterized by knowledge ) that such 
an one knows all things, and comprehends all things in the exercise of sure apprehension, respecting 


matters difficult for us, and really pertaining to the true gnosis such as were James, Peter, John, Paul, and 
the rest of the apostles. For prophecy is full of knowledge (gnosis), inasmuch as it was given by the Lord, 
and again explained by the Lord to the apostles. And is not knowledge (gnosis) an attribute of the rational 
soul, which trains itself for this, that by knowledge it may become entitled to immortality? For both are 
powers of the soul, both knowledge and impulse. And impulse is found to be a movement after an assent. 
For he who has an impulse towards an action, first receives the knowledge of the action, and secondly the 
impulse. Let us further devote our attention to this. For since learning is older than action; (for naturally, 
he who does what he wishes to do learns it first; and knowledge comes from learning, and impulse follows 
knowledge; after which comes action;) knowledge turns out the beginning and author of all rational 
action. So that rightly the peculiar nature of the rational soul is characterized by this alone; for in reality 
impulse, like knowledge, is excited by existing objects. And knowledge (gnosis) is essentially a 
contemplation of existences on the part of the soul, either of a certain thing or of certain things, and when 
perfected, of all together. Although some say that the wise man is persuaded that there are some things 
incomprehensible, in such wise as to have respecting them a kind of comprehension, inasmuch as he 
comprehends that things incomprehensible are incomprehensible; which is common, and pertains to those 
who are capable of perceiving little. For such a man affirms that there are some things incomprehensible. 


But that Gnostic of whom I speak, himself comprehends what seems to be incomprehensible to others; 
believing that nothing is incomprehensible to the Son of God, whence nothing incapable of being taught. 
For He who suffered out of His love for us, would have suppressed no element of knowledge requisite for 
our instruction. Accordingly this faith becomes sure demonstration; since truth follows what has been 
delivered by God. But if one desires extensive knowledge, “he knows things ancient, and conjectures 
things future; he understands knotty sayings, and the solutions of enigmas. The disciple of wisdom 
foreknows signs and omens, and the issues of seasons and of times.” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE GNOSTIC FREE OF ALL PERTURBATIONS OF THE SOUL 


The Gnostic is such, that he is subject only to the affections that exist for the maintenance of the body, 
such as hunger, thirst, and the like. But in the case of the Saviour, it were ludicrous [to suppose] that the 
body, as a body, demanded the necessary aids in order to its duration. For He ate, not for the sake of the 
body, which was kept together by a holy energy, but in order that it might not enter into the minds of 
those who were with Him to entertain a different opinion of Him; in like manner as certainly some 
afterwards supposed that He appeared in a phantasmal shape (dokesei). But He was entirely impassible 
(apathes); inaccessible to any movement of feeling—either pleasure or pain. While the apostles, having 
most gnostically mastered, through the Lord’s teaching, anger and fear, and lust, were not liable even to 
such of the movements of feeling, as seem good, courage, zeal, joy, desire, through a steady condition of 
mind, not changing a whit; but ever continuing unvarying in a state of training after the resurrection of 
the Lord. 


And should it be granted that the affections specified above, when produced rationally, are good, yet they 
are nevertheless inadmissible in the case of the perfect man, who is incapable of exercising courage: for 
neither does he meet what inspires fear, as he regards none of the things that occur in life as to be 
dreaded; nor can aught dislodge him from this—the love he has towards God. Nor does he need 
cheerfulness of mind; for he does not fall into pain, being persuaded that all things happen well. Nor is he 
angry; for there is nothing to move him to anger, seeing he ever loves God, and is entirely turned towards 
Him alone, and therefore hates none of God’s creatures. No more does he envy; for nothing is wanting to 
him, that is requisite to assimilation, in order that he may be excellent and good. Nor does he 
consequently love any one with this common affection, but loves the Creator in the creatures. Nor, 
consequently, does he fall into any desire and eagerness; nor does he want, as far as respects his soul, 
aught appertaining to others, now that he associates through love with the Beloved One, to whom he is 
allied by free choice, and by the habit which results from training, approaches closer to Him, and is 
blessed through the abundance of good things. 


So that on these accounts he is compelled to become like his Teacher in impassibility. For the Word of God 
is intellectual, according as the image of mind is seen in man alone. Thus also the good man is godlike in 
form and semblance as respects his soul. And, on the other hand, God is like man. For the distinctive form 
of each one is the mind by which we are characterized. Consequently, also, those who sin against man are 
unholy and impious. For it were ridiculous to say that the gnostic and perfect man must not eradicate 
anger and courage, inasmuch as without these he will not struggle against circumstances, or abide what 
is terrible. But if we take from him desire, he will be quite overwhelmed by troubles, and therefore depart 
from this life very basely. Unless possessed of it, as some suppose, he will not conceive a desire for what is 
like the excellent and the good. If, then, all alliance with what is good is accompanied with desire, how, it 
is said, does he remain impassible who desires what is excellent? 


But these people know not, as appears, the divinity of love. For love is not desire on the part of him who 
loves; but is a relation of affection, restoring the Gnostic to the unity of the faith,—independent of time 
and place. But he who by love is already in the midst of that in which he is destined to be, and has 


anticipated hope by knowledge, does not desire anything, having, as far as possible, the very thing 
desired. Accordingly, as to be expected, he continues in the exercise of gnostic love, in the one unvarying 
state. 


Nor will he, therefore, eagerly desire to be assimilated to what is beautiful, possessing, as he does, beauty 
by love. What more need of courage and of desire to him, who has obtained the affinity to the impassible 
God which arises from love, and by love has enrolled himself among the friends of God? 


We must therefore rescue the gnostic and perfect man from all passion of the soul. For knowledge (gnosis) 
produces practice, and practice habit or disposition; and such a state as this produces impassibility, not 
moderation of passion. And the complete eradication of desire reaps as its fruit impassibility. But the 
Gnostic does not share either in those affections that are commonly celebrated as good, that is, the good 
things of the affections which are allied to the passions: such, I mean, as gladness, which is allied to 
pleasure; and dejection, for this is conjoined with pain; and caution, for it is subject to fear. Nor yet does 
he share in high spirit, for it takes its place alongside of wrath; although some say that these are no 
longer evil, but already good. For it is impossible that he who has been once made perfect by love, and 
feasts eternally and insatiably on the boundless joy of contemplation, should delight in small and 
grovelling things. For what rational cause remains any more to the man who has gained “the light 
inaccessible,” for revering to the good things of the world? Although not yet true as to time and place, yet 
by that gnostic love through which the inheritance and perfect restitution follow, the giver of the reward 
makes good by deeds what the Gnostic, by gnostic choice, had grasped by anticipation through love. 


For by going away to the Lord, for the love he bears Him, though his tabernacle be visible on earth, he 
does not withdraw himself from life. For that is not permitted to him. But he has withdrawn his soul from 
the passions. For that is granted to him. And on the other hand he lives, having put to death his lusts, and 
no longer makes use of the body, but allows it the use of necessaries, that he may not give cause for 
dissolution. 


How, then, has he any more need of fortitude, who is not in the midst of dangers, being not present, but 
already wholly with the object of love? And what necessity for self-restraint to him who has not need of it? 
For to have such desires, as require self-restraint in order to their control, is characteristic of one who is 
not yet pure, but subject to passion. Now, fortitude is assumed by reason of fear and cowardice. For it 
were no longer seemly that the friend of God, whom “God hath fore-ordained before the foundation of the 
world” to be enrolled in the highest “adoption,” should fall into pleasures or fears, and be occupied in the 
repression of the passions. For I venture to assert, that as he is predestinated through what he shall do, 
and what he shall obtain, so also has he predestinated himself by reason of what he knew and whom he 
loved; not having the future indistinct, as the multitude live, conjecturing it, but having grasped by gnostic 
faith what is hidden from others. And through love, the future is for him already present. For he has 
believed, through prophecy and the advent, on God who lies not. And what he believes he possesses, and 
keeps hold of the promise. And He who hath promised is truth. And through the trustworthiness of Him 
who has promised, he has firmly laid hold of the end of the promise by knowledge. And he, who knows the 
sure comprehension of the future which there is in the circumstances, in which he is placed, by love goes 
to meet the future. So he, that is persuaded that he will obtain the things that are really good, will not 
pray to obtain what is here, but that he may always cling to the faith which hits the mark and succeeds. 
And besides, he will pray that as many as possible may become like him, to the glory of God, which is 
perfected through knowledge. For he who is made like the Saviour is also devoted to saving; performing 
unerringly the commandments as far as the human nature may admit of the image. And this is to worship 
God by deeds and knowledge of the true righteousness. The Lord will not wait for the voice of this man in 
prayer. “Ask,” He says, “and I will do it; think, and I will give.” 


For, in fine, it is impossible that the immutable should assume firmness and consistency in the mutable. 
But the ruling faculty being in perpetual change, and therefore unstable, the force of habit is not 
maintained. For how can he who is perpetually changed by external occurrences and accidents, ever 
possess habit and disposition, and in a word, grasp of scientific knowledge (episteme)? Further, also, the 
philosophers regard the virtues as habits, dispositions, and sciences. And as knowledge (gnosis) is not 
born with men, but is acquired, and the acquiring of it in its elements demands application, and training, 
and progress; and then from incessant practice it passes into a habit; so, when perfected in the mystic 
habit, it abides, being infallible through love. For not only has he apprehended the first Cause, and the 
Cause produced by it, and is sure about them, possessing firmly firm and irrefragable and immoveable 
reasons; but also respecting what is good and what is evil, and respecting all production, and to speak 
comprehensively, respecting all about which the Lord has spoken, he has learned, from the truth itself, the 
most exact truth from the foundation of the world to the end. Not preferring to the truth itself what 
appears plausible, or, according to Hellenic reasoning, necessary; but what has been spoken by the Lord 
he accepts as clear and evident, though concealed from others; and he has already received the 
knowledge of all things. And the oracles we possess give their utterances respecting what exists, as it is; 
and respecting what is future, as it shall be; and respecting what is past, as it was. 


In scientific matters, as being alone possessed of scientific knowledge, he will hold the preeminence, and 
will discourse on the discussion respecting the good, ever intent on intellectual objects, tracing out his 


procedure in human affairs from the archetypes above; as navigators direct the ship according to the star; 
prepared to hold himself in readiness for every suitable action; accustomed to despise all difficulties and 
dangers when it is necessary to undergo them; never doing anything precipitate or incongruous either to 
himself or the common weal; foreseeing; and inflexible by pleasures both of waking hours and of dreams. 
For, accustomed to spare living and frugality, he is moderate, active, and grave; requiring few necessaries 
for life; occupying himself with nothing superfluous. But desiring not even these things as chief, but by 
reason of fellowship in life, as necessary for his sojourn in life, as far as necessary. 


CHAPTER X 
THE GNOSTIC AVAILS HIMSELF OF THE HELP OF ALL HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 


For to him knowledge (gnosis) is the principal thing. Consequently, therefore, he applies to the subjects 
that are a training for knowledge, taking from each branch of study its contribution to the truth. 
Prosecuting, then, the proportion of harmonies in music; and in arithmetic noting the increasing and 
decreasing of numbers, and their relations to one another, and how the most of things fall under some 
proportion of numbers; studying geometry, which is abstract essence, he perceives a continuous distance, 
and an immutable essence which is different from these bodies. And by astronomy, again, raised from the 
earth in his mind, he is elevated along with heaven, and will revolve with its revolution; studying ever 
divine things, and their harmony with each other; from which Abraham starting, ascended to the 
knowledge of Him who created them. Further, the Gnostic will avail himself of dialectics, fixing on the 
distinction of genera into species, and will master the distinction of existences, till he come to what are 
primary and simple. 


But the multitude are frightened at the Hellenic philosophy, as children are at masks, being afraid lest it 
lead them astray. But if the faith (for I cannot call it knowledge) which they possess be such as to be 
dissolved by plausible speech, let it be by all means dissolved, and let them confess that they will not 
retain the truth. For truth is immoveable; but false opinion dissolves. We choose, for instance, one purple 
by comparison with another purple. So that, if one confesses that he has not a heart that has been made 
right, he has not the table of the money-changers or the test of words. And how can he be any longer a 
money-changer, who is not able to prove and distinguish spurious coin, even offhand? 


Now David cried, “The righteous shall not be shaken for ever;” neither, consequently, by deceptive speech 
nor by erring pleasure. Whence he shall never be shaken from his own heritage. “He shall not be afraid of 
evil tidings;” consequently neither of unfounded calumny, nor of the false opinion around him. No more 
will he dread cunning words, who is capable of distinguishing them, or of answering rightly to questions 
asked. Such a bulwark are dialectics, that truth cannot be trampled under foot by the Sophists. “For it 
behoves those who praise in the holy name of the Lord,” according to the prophet, “to rejoice in heart, 
seeking the Lord. Seek then Him, and be strong. Seek His face continually in every way.” “For, having 
spoken at sundry times and in divers manners,” it is not in one way only that He is known. 


It is, then, not by availing himself of these as virtues that our Gnostic will be deeply learned. But by using 
them as helps in distinguishing what is common and what is peculiar, he will admit the truth. For the 
cause of all error and false opinion, is inability to distinguish in what respect things are common, and in 
what respects they differ. For unless, in things that are distinct, one closely watch speech, he will 
inadvertently confound what is common and what is peculiar. And where this takes place, he must of 
necessity fall into pathless tracts and error. 


The distinction of names and things also in the Scriptures themselves produces great light in men’s souls. 
For it is necessary to understand expressions which signify several things, and several expressions when 
they signify one thing. The result of which is accurate answering. But it is necessary to avoid the great 
futility which occupies itself in irrelevant matters; since the Gnostic avails himself of branches of learning 
as auxiliary preparatory exercises, in order to the accurate communication of the truth, as far as 
attainable and with as little distraction as possible, and for defence against reasonings that plot for the 
extinction of the truth. He will not then be deficient in what contributes to proficiency in the curriculum of 
studies and the Hellenic philosophy; but not principally, but necessarily, secondarily, and on account of 
circumstances. For what those labouring in heresies use wickedly, the Gnostic will use rightly. 


Therefore the truth that appears in the Hellenic philosophy, being partial, the real truth, like the sun 
glancing on the colours both white and black, shows what like each of them is. So also it exposes all 
sophistical plausibility. Rightly, then, was it proclaimed also by the Greeks:—”Truth the queen is the 
beginning of great virtue.” 


CHAPTER XI 
THE MYSTICAL MEANINGS IN THE PROPORTIONS OF NUMBERS, GEOMETRICAL RATIOS, AND MUSIC 


As then in astronomy we have Abraham as an instance, so also in arithmetic we have the same Abraham. 
“For, hearing that Lot was taken captive, and having numbered his own servants, born in his house, 318 


(tie ),” he defeats a very great number of the enemy. 


They say, then, that the character representing 300 is, as to shape, the type of the Lord’s sign, and that 
the Iota and the Eta indicate the Saviour’s name; that it was indicated, accordingly, that Abraham’s 
domestics were in salvation, who having fled to the Sign and the Name became lords of the captives, and 
of the very many unbelieving nations that followed them. 


Now the number 300 is, 3 by 100. Ten is allowed to be the perfect number. And 8 is the first cube, which 
is equality in all the dimensions—length, breadth, depth. “The days of men shall be,” it is said, “120 (rk) 
years.” And the sum is made up of the numbers from 1 to 15 added together. And the moon at 15 days is 
full. 


On another principle, 120 is a triangular number, and consists of the equality of the number 64, [which 
consists of eight of the odd numbers beginning with unity], the addition of which (1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15) 
in succession generate squares; and of the inequality of the number 56, consisting of seven of the even 
numbers beginning with 2 (2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14), which produce the numbers that are not squares 


Again, according to another way of indicating, the number 120 consists of four numbers—of one triangle, 
15; of another, a square, 25; of a third, a pentagon, 35; and of a fourth, a hexagon, 45. The 5 is taken 
according to the same ratio in each mode. For in triangular numbers, from the unity 5 comes 15; and in 
squares, 25; and of those in succession, proportionally. Now 25, which is the number 5 from unity, is said 
to be the symbol of the Levitical tribe. And the number 35 depends also on the arithmetic, geometric, and 
harmonic scale of doubles—6, 8, 9, 12; the addition of which makes 35. In these days, the Jews say that 
seven months’ children are formed. And the number 45 depends on the scale of triples—6, 9, 12, 18—the 
addition of which makes 45; and similarly, in these days they say that nine months’ children are formed. 


Such, then, is the style of the example in arithmetic. And let the testimony of geometry be the tabernacle 
that was constructed, and the ark that was fashioned,—constructed in most regular proportions, and 
through divine ideas, by the gift of understanding, which leads us from things of sense to intellectual 
objects, or rather from these to holy things, and to the holy of holies. For the squares of wood indicate 
that the square form, producing right angles, pervades all, and points out security. And the length of the 
structure was three hundred cubits, and the breadth fifty, and the height thirty; and above, the ark ends in 
a cubit, narrowing to a cubit from the broad base like a pyramid, the symbol of those who are purified and 
tested by fire. And this geometrical proportion has a place, for the transport of those holy abodes, whose 
differences are indicated by the differences of the numbers set down below. 


And the numbers introduced are sixfold, as three hundred is six times fifty; and tenfold, as three hundred 
is ten times thirty; and containing one and two-thirds (epidimoiroi), for fifty is one and two-thirds of thirty. 


Now there are some who say that three hundred cubits are the symbol of the Lord’s sign; and fifty, of 
hope and of the remission given at Pentecost; and thirty, or as in some, twelve, they say points out the 
preaching [of the Gospel]; because the Lord preached in His thirtieth year; and the apostles were twelve. 
And the structure’s terminating in a cubit is the symbol of the advancement of the righteous to oneness 
and to “the unity of the faith.” 


And the table which was in the temple was six cubits; and its four feet were about a cubit and a half. 


They add, then, the twelve cubits, agreeably to the revolution of the twelve months, in the annual circle, 
during which the earth produces and matures all things; adapting itself to the four seasons. And the table, 
in my opinion, exhibits the image of the earth, supported as it is on four feet, summer, autumn, spring, 
winter, by which the year travels. Wherefore also it is said that the table has “wavy chains;” either 
because the universe revolves in the circuits of the times, or perhaps it indicated the earth surrounded 
with ocean’s tide. 


Further, as an example of music, let us adduce David, playing at once and prophesying, melodiously 
praising God. Now the Enarmonic suits best the Dorian harmony, and the Diatonic the Phrygian, as 
Aristoxenus says. The harmony, therefore, of the Barbarian psaltery, which exhibited gravity of strain, 
being the most ancient, most certainly became a model for Terpander, for the Dorian harmony, who sings 
the praise of Zeus thus:— 


“O Zeus, of all things the Beginning, Ruler of all; 
O Zeus, I send thee this beginning of hymns.” 


The lyre, according to its primary signification, may by the psalmist be used figuratively for the Lord; 
according to its secondary, for those who continually strike the chords of their souls under the direction of 
the Choir-master, the Lord. And if the people saved be called the lyre, it will be understood to be in 
consequence of their giving glory musically, through the inspiration of the Word and the knowledge of 
God, being struck by the Word so as to produce faith. You may take music in another way, as the 
ecclesiastical symphony at once of the law and the prophets, and the apostles along with the Gospel, and 
the harmony which obtained in each prophet, in the transitions of the persons. 


But, as seems, the most of those who are inscribed with the Name, like the companions of Ulysses, handle 
the word unskilfully, passing by not the Sirens, but the rhythm and the melody, stopping their ears with 
ignorance; since they know that, after lending their ears to Hellenic studies, they will never subsequently 
be able to retrace their steps. 


But he who culls what is useful for the advantage of the catechumens, and especially when they are 
Greeks (and the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof ), must not abstain from erudition, like 
irrational animals; but he must collect as many aids as possible for his hearers. But he must by no means 
linger over these studies, except solely for the advantage accruing from them; so that, on grasping and 
obtaining this, he may be able to take his departure home to the true philosophy, which is a strong cable 
for the soul, providing security from everything. 


Music is then to be handled for the sake of the embellishment and composure of manners. For instance, at 
a banquet we pledge each other while the music is playing; soothing by song the eagerness of our desires, 
and glorifying God for the copious gift of human enjoyments, for His perpetual supply of the food 
necessary for the growth of the body and of the soul. But we must reject superfluous music, which 
enervates men’s souls, and leads to variety,—now mournful, and then licentious and voluptuous, and then 
frenzied and frantic. 


The same holds also of astronomy. For treating of the description of the celestial objects, about the form of 
the universe, and the revolution of the heavens, and the motion of the stars, leading the soul nearer to the 
creative power, it teaches to quickness in perceiving the seasons of the year, the changes of the air, and 
the appearance of the stars; since also navigation and husbandry derive from this much benefit, as 
architecture and building from geometry. This branch of learning, too, makes the soul in the highest 
degree observant, capable of perceiving the true and detecting the false, of discovering correspondences 
and proportions, so as to hunt out for similarity in things dissimilar; and conducts us to the discovery of 
length without breadth, and superficial extent without thickness, and an indivisible point, and transports 
to intellectual objects from those of sense. 


The studies of philosophy, therefore, and philosophy itself, are aids in treating of the truth. For instance, 
the cloak was once a fleece; then it was shorn, and became warp and woof; and then it was woven. 
Accordingly the soul must be prepared and variously exercised, if it would become in the highest degree 
good. For there is the scientific and the practical element in truth; and the latter flows from the 
speculative; and there is need of great practice, and exercise, and experience. 


But in speculation, one element relates to one’s neighbours and another to one’s self. Wherefore also 
training ought to be so moulded as to be adapted to both. He, then, who has acquired a competent 
acquaintance with the subjects which embrace the principles which conduce to scientific knowledge 
(gnosis), may stop and remain for the future in quiet, directing his actions in | conformity with his theory. 


But for the benefit of one’s neighbours, in the case of those who have proclivities for writing, and those 
who set themselves to deliver the word, both is other culture beneficial, and the reading of the Scriptures 
of the Lord is necessary, in order to the demonstration of what is said, and especially if those who hear are 
accessions from Hellenic culture. 


Such David describes the Church: “The queen stood on thy right hand, enveloped in a golden robe, 
variegated;” and with Hellenic and superabundant accomplishments, “clothed variegated with gold- 
fringed garments.” And the Truth says by the Lord, “For who had known Thy counsel, hadst Thou not 
given wisdom, and sent Thy Holy Spirit from the Highest; and so the ways of those on earth were 
corrected, and men learned Thy decrees, and were saved by wisdom?” For the Gnostic knows things 
ancient by the Scripture, and conjectures things future: he understands the involutions of words and the 
solutions of enigmas. He knows beforehand signs and wonders, and the issues of seasons and periods, as 
we have said already. Seest thou the fountain of instructions that takes its rise from wisdom? But to those 
who object, What use is there in knowing the causes of the manner of the sun’s motion, for example, and 
the rest of the heavenly bodies, or in having studied the theorems of geometry or logic, and each of the 
other branches of study?—for these are of no service in the discharge of duties, and the Hellenic 
philosophy is human wisdom, for it is incapable of teaching the truth—the following remarks are to be 
made. First, that they stumble in reference to the highest of things—namely, the mind’s free choice. “For 
they,” it is said, “who keep holy holy things, shall be made holy; and those who have been taught will find 
an answer.” For the Gnostic alone will do holily, in accordance with reason all that has to be done, as he 
hath learned through the Lord’s teaching, received through men. 


Again, on the other hand, we may hear: “For in His hand, that is, in His power and wisdom, are both we 
and our words, and all wisdom and skill in works; for God loves nothing but the man that dwells with 
wisdom.” And again, they have not read what is said by Solomon; for, treating of the construction of the 
temple, he says expressly, “And it was Wisdom as artificer that framed it; and Thy providence, O Father, 
governs throughout.” And how irrational, to regard philosophy as inferior to architecture and 
shipbuilding! And the Lord fed the multitude of those that reclined on the grass opposite to Tiberias with 
the two fishes and the five barley loaves, indicating the preparatory training of the Greeks and Jews 


previous to the divine grain, which is the food cultivated by the law. For barley is sooner ripe for the 
harvest than wheat; and the fishes signified the Hellenic philosophy that was produced and moved in the 
midst of the Gentile billow, given, as they were, for copious food to those lying on the ground, increasing 
no more, like the fragments of the loaves, but having partaken of the Lord’s blessing, and breathed into 
them the resurrection of Godhead through the power of the Word. But if you are curious, understand one 
of the fishes to mean the curriculum of study, and the other the philosophy which supervenes. The 
gatherings point out the word of the Lord. 


“And the choir of mute fishes rushed to it,” 
says the Tragic Muse somewhere. 


“T must decrease,” said the prophet John, and the Word of the Lord alone, in which the law terminates, 
“increase.” Understand now for me the mystery of the truth, granting pardon if I shrink from advancing 
further in the treatment of it, by announcing this alone: “All things were made by Him, and without Him 
was not even one thing.” Certainly He is called “the chief corner stone; in whom the whole building, fitly 
joined together, groweth into an holy temple of God,” according to the divine apostle. 


I pass over in silence at present the parable which says in the Gospel: “The kingdom of heaven is like a 
man who cast a net into the sea and out of the multitude of the fishes caught, makes a selection of the 
better ones.” 


And now the wisdom which we possess announces the four virtues in such a way as to show that the 
sources of them were communicated by the Hebrews to the Greeks. This may be learned from the 
following: “And if one loves justice, its toils are virtues. For temperance and prudence teach justice and 
fortitude; and than these there is nothing more useful in life to men.” 


Above all, this ought to be known, that by nature we are adapted for virtue; not so as to be possessed of it 
from our birth, but so as to be adapted for acquiring it. 


CHAPTER XII 


HUMAN NATURE POSSESSES AN ADAPTATION FOR PERFECTION; THE GNOSTIC ALONE ATTAINS IT 


By which consideration is solved the question propounded to us by the heretics, Whether Adam was 
created perfect or imperfect? Well, if imperfect, how could the work of a perfect God—above all, that work 
being man—be imperfect? And if perfect, how did he transgress the commandments? For they shall hear 
from us that he was not perfect in his creation, but adapted to the reception of virtue. For it is of great 
importance in regard to virtue to be made fit for its attainment. And it is intended that we should be saved 
by ourselves. This, then, is the nature of the soul, to move of itself. Then, as we are rational, and 
philosophy being rational, we have some affinity with it. Now an aptitude is a movement towards virtue, 
not virtue itself. All, then, as I said, are naturally constituted for the acquisition of virtue. 


But one man applies less, one more, to learning and training. Wherefore also some have been competent 
to attain to perfect virtue, and others have attained to a kind of it. And some, on the other hand, through 
negligence, although in other respects of good dispositions, have turned to the opposite. Now much more 
is that knowledge which excels all branches of culture in greatness and in truth, most difficult to acquire, 
and is attained with much toil. “But, as seems, they know not the mysteries of God. For God created man 
for immortality, and made him an image of His own nature;” according to which nature of Him who knows 
all, he who is a Gnostic, and righteous, and holy with prudence, hastes to reach the measure of perfect 
manhood. For not only are actions and thoughts, but words also, pure in the case of the Gnostic: “Thou 
hast proved mine heart; Thou hast visited me by night,” it is said; “Thou hast subjected me to the fire, and 
unrighteousness was not found in me: so that my mouth shall not speak the works of men.” 


And why do I say the works of men? He recognises sin itself, which is not brought forward in order to 
repentance (for this is common to all believers); but what sin is. Nor does he condemn this or that sin, but 
simply all sin; nor is it what one has done ill that he brings up, but what ought not to be done. Whence 
also repentance is twofold: that which is common, on account of having transgressed; and that which, 
from learning the nature of sin, persuades, in the first instance, to keep from sinning, the result of which 
is not sinning. 


Let them not then say, that he who does wrong and sins transgresses through the agency of demons; for 
then he would be guiltless. But by choosing the same things as demons, by sinning; being unstable, and 
light, and fickle in his desires, like a demon, he becomes a demoniac man. Now he who is bad, having 
become, through evil, sinful by nature, becomes depraved, having what he has chosen; and being sinful, 
sins also in his actions. And again, the good man does right. Wherefore we call not only the virtues, but 
also right actions, good. And of things that are good we know that some are desirable for themselves, as 
knowledge; for we hunt for nothing from it when we have it, but only [seek] that it be with us, and that we 
be in uninterrupted contemplation, and strive to reach it for its own sake. But other things are desirable 
for other considerations, such as faith, for escape from punishment, and the advantage arising from 


reward, which accrue from it. For, in the case of many, fear is the cause of their not sinning; and the 
promise is the means of pursuing obedience, by which comes salvation. Knowledge, then, desirable as it is 
for its own sake, is the most perfect good; and consequently the things which follow by means of it are 
good. And punishment is the cause of correction to him who is punished; and to those who are able to see 
before them he becomes an example, to prevent them falling into the like. 


Let us then receive knowledge, not desiring its results, but embracing itself for the sake of knowing. For 
the first advantage is the habit of knowledge (gnostike), which furnishes harmless pleasures and 
exultation both for the present and the future. And exultation is said to be gladness, being a reflection of 
the virtue which is according to truth, through a kind of exhilaration and relaxation of soul. And the acts 
which partake of knowledge are good and fair actions. For abundance in the actions that are according to 
virtue, is the true riches, and destitution in decorous desires is poverty. For the use and enjoyment of 
necessaries are not injurious in quality, but in quantity, when in excess. Wherefore the Gnostic 
circumscribes his desires in reference both to possession and to enjoyment, not exceeding the limit of 
necessity. Therefore, regarding life in this world as necessary for the increase of science (episteme) and 
the acquisition of knowledge (gnosis), he will value highest, not living, but living well. He will therefore 
prefer neither children, nor marriage, nor parents, to love for God, and righteousness in life. To such an 
one, his wife, after conception, is as a sister, and is judged as if of the same father; then only recollecting 
her husband, when she looks on the children; as being destined to become a sister in reality after putting 
off the flesh, which separates and limits the knowledge of those who are spiritual by the peculiar 
characteristics of the sexes. For souls, themselves by themselves, are equal. Souls are neither male nor 
female, when they no longer marry nor are given in marriage. And is not woman translated into man, 
when she is become equally unfeminine, and manly, and perfect? Such, then, was the laughter of Sarah 
when she received the good news of the birth of a son; not, in my opinion, that she disbelieved the angel, 
but that she felt ashamed of the intercourse by means of which she was destined to become the mother of 
a son. 


And did not Abraham, when he was in danger on account of Sarah’s beauty, with the king of Egypt, 
properly call her sister, being of the same father, but not of the same mother? 


To those, then, who have repented and not firmly believed, God grants their requests through their 
supplications. But to those who live sinlessly and gnostically, He gives, when they have but merely 
entertained the thought. For example, to Anna, on her merely conceiving the thought, conception was 
vouchsafed of the child Samuel. “Ask,” says the Scripture, “and I will do. Think, and I will give.” For we 
have heard that God knows the heart, not judging the soul from [external] movement, as we men; nor yet 
from the event. For it is ridiculous to think so. Nor was it as the architect praises the work when 
accomplished that God, on making the light and then seeing it, called it good. But He, knowing before He 
made it what it would be, praised that which was made, He having potentially made good, from the first 
by His purpose that had no beginning, what was destined to be good actually. Now that which has future 
He already said beforehand was good, the phrase concealing the truth by hyperbaton. Therefore the 
Gnostic prays in thought during every hour, being by love allied to God. And first he will ask forgiveness of 
sins; and after, that he may sin no more; and further, the power of well-doing and of comprehending the 
whole creation and administration by the Lord, that, becoming pure in heart through the knowledge, 
which is by the Son of God, he may be initiated into the beatific vision face to face, having heard the 
Scripture which says, “Fasting with prayer is a good thing.” 


Now fastings signify abstinence from all evils whatsoever, both in action and in word, and in thought 
itself. As appears, then, righteousness is quadrangular; on all sides equal and like in word, in deed, in 
abstinence from evils, in beneficence, in gnostic perfection; nowhere, and in no respect halting, so that he 
does not appear unjust and unequal. As one, then, is righteous, so certainly is he a believer. But as he is a 
believer, he is not yet also righteous—I mean according to the righteousness of progress and perfection, 
according to which the Gnostic is called righteous. 


For instance, on Abraham becoming a believer, it was reckoned to him for righteousness, he having 
advanced to the greater and more perfect degree of faith. For he who merely abstains from evil conduct is 
not just, unless he also attain besides beneficence and knowledge; and for this reason some things are to 
be abstained from, others are to be done. “By the armour of righteousness on the right hand and on the 
left,” the apostle says, the righteous man is sent on to the inheritance above,—by some [arms] defended, 
by others putting forth his might. For the defence of his panoply alone, and abstinence from sins, are not 
sufficient for perfection, unless he assume in addition the work of righteousness—activity in doing good. 


Then our dexterous man and Gnostic is revealed in righteousness already even here, as Moses, glorified in 
the face of the soul, as we have formerly said, the body bears the stamp of the righteous soul. For as the 
mordant of the dyeing process, remaining in the wool, produces in it a certain quality and diversity from 
other wool; so also in the soul the pain is gone, but the good remains; and the sweet is left, but the base is 
wiped away. For these are two qualities characteristic of each soul, by which is known that which is 
glorified, and that which is condemned. 


And as in the case of Moses, from his righteous conduct, and from his uninterrupted intercourse with God, 
who spoke to him, a kind of glorified hue settled on his face; so also a divine power of goodness clinging 


to the righteous soul in contemplation and in prophecy, and in the exercise of the function of governing, 
impresses on it something, as it were, of intellectual radiance, like the solar ray, as a visible sign of 
righteousness, uniting the soul with light, through unbroken love, which is God-bearing and God-borne. 
Thence assimilation to God the Saviour arises to the Gnostic, as far as permitted to human nature, he 
being made perfect “as the Father who is in heaven.” 


It is He Himself who says, “Little children, a little while I am still with you.” Since also God Himself 
remains blessed and immortal, neither molested nor molesting another; not in consequence of being by 
nature good, but in consequence of doing good in a manner peculiar to Himself. God being essentially, and 
proving Himself actually, both Father and good, continues immutably in the self-same goodness. For what 
is the use of good that does not act and do good? 


CHAPTER XIII 


DEGREES OF GLORY IN HEAVEN CORRESPONDING WITH THE DIGNITIES OF THE CHURCH BELOW 


He, then, who has first moderated his passions and trained himself for impassibility, and developed to the 
beneficence of gnostic perfection, is here equal to the angels. Luminous already, and like the sun shining 
in the exercise of beneficence, he speeds by righteous knowledge through the love of God to the sacred 
abode, like as the apostles. Not that they became apostles through being chosen for some distinguished 
peculiarity of nature, since also Judas was chosen along with them. But they were capable of becoming 
apostles on being chosen by Him who foresees even ultimate issues. Matthias, accordingly, who was not 
chosen along with them, on showing himself worthy of becoming an apostle, is substituted for Judas. 


Those, then, also now, who have exercised themselves in the Lord’s commandments, and lived perfectly 
and gnostically according to the Gospel, may be enrolled in the chosen body of the apostles. Such an one 
is in reality a presbyter of the Church, and a true minister (deacon) of the will of God, if he do and teach 
what is the Lord’s; not as being ordained by men, nor regarded righteous because a presbyter, but 
enrolled in the presbyterate because righteous. And although here upon earth he be not honoured with 
the chief seat, he will sit down on the four-and-twenty thrones, judging the people, as John says in the 
Apocalypse. 


For, in truth, the covenant of salvation, reaching down to us from the foundation of the world, through 
different generations and times, is one, though conceived as different in respect of gift. For it follows that 
there is one unchangeable gift of salvation given by one God, through one Lord, benefiting in many ways. 
For which cause the middle wall which separated the Greek from the Jew is taken away, in order that 
there might be a peculiar people. And so both meet in the one unity of faith; and the selection out of both 
is one. And the chosen of the chosen are those who by reason of perfect knowledge are called [as the best] 
from the Church itself, and honoured with the most august glory—the judges and rulers—four-and-twenty 
(the grace being doubled) equally from Jews and Greeks. Since, according to my opinion, the grades here 
in the Church, of bishops, presbyters, deacons, are imitations of the angelic glory, and of that economy 
which, the Scriptures say, awaits those who, following the footsteps of the apostles, have lived in 
perfection of righteousness according to the Gospel. For these taken up in the clouds, the apostle writes, 
will first minister [as deacons], then be classed in the presbyterate, by promotion in glory (for glory differs 
from glory) till they grow into “a perfect man.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
DEGREES OF GLORY IN HEAVEN 


Such, according to David, “rest in the holy hill of God,” in the Church far on high, in which are gathered 
the philosophers of God, “who are Israelites indeed, who are pure in heart, in whom there is no guile;” 
who do not remain in the seventh seat, the place of rest, but are promoted, through the active beneficence 
of the divine likeness, to the heritage of beneficence which is the eighth grade; devoting themselves to the 
pure vision of insatiable contemplation. 


“And other sheep there are also,” saith the Lord, “which are not of this fold”—-deemed worthy of another 
fold and mansion, in proportion to their faith. “But My sheep hear My voice,” understanding gnostically 
the commandments. And this is to be taken in a magnanimous and worthy acceptation, along with also the 
recompense and accompaniment of works. So that when we hear, “Thy faith hath saved thee,” we do not 
understand Him to say absolutely that those who have believed in any way whatever shall be saved, 
unless also works follow. But it was to the Jews alone that He spoke this utterance, who kept the law and 
lived blamelessly, who wanted only faith in the Lord. No one, then, can be a believer and at the same time 
be licentious; but though he quit the flesh, he must put off the passions, so as to be capable of reaching 
his own mansion. 


Now to know is more than to believe, as to be dignified with the highest honour after being saved is a 
greater thing than being saved. Accordingly the believer, through great discipline, divesting himself of the 
passions, passes to the mansion which is better than the former one, viz., to the greatest torment, taking 


with him the characteristic of repentance from the sins he has committed after baptism. He is tortured 
then still more—not yet or not quite attaining what he sees others to have acquired. Besides, he is also 
ashamed of his transgressions. The greatest torments, indeed, are assigned to the believer. For God’s 
righteousness is good, and His goodness is righteous. And though the punishments cease in the course of 
the completion of the expiation and purification of each one, yet those have very great and permanent 
grief who are found worthy of the other fold, on account of not being along with those that have been 
glorified through righteousness. 


For instance, Solomon, calling the Gnostic, wise, speaks thus of those who admire the dignity of his 
mansion: “For they shall see the end of the wise, and to what a degree the Lord has established him.” And 
of his glory they will say, “This was he whom we once held up to derision, and made a byword of reproach; 
fools that we were! We thought his life madness, and his end dishonourable. How is he reckoned among 
the sons of God, and his inheritance among the saints?” 


Not only then the believer, but even the heathen, is judged most righteously. For since God knew in virtue 
of His prescience that he would not believe, He nevertheless, in order that he might receive his own 
perfection gave him philosophy, but gave it him previous to faith. And He gave the sun, and the moon, and 
the stars to be worshipped; “which God,” the Law says, made for the nations, that they might not become 
altogether atheistical, and so utterly perish. But they, also in the instance of this commandment, having 
become devoid of sense, and addicting themselves to graven images, are judged unless they repent; some 
of them because, though able, they would not believe God; and others because, though willing, they did 
not take the necessary pains to become believers. There were also, however, those who, from the worship 
of the heavenly bodies, did not return to the Maker of them. For this was the sway given to the nations to 
rise up to God, by means of the worship of the heavenly bodies. But those who would not abide by those 
heavenly bodies assigned to them, but fell away from them to stocks and stones, “were counted,” it is 
said, “as chaff-dust and as a drop from a jar,” beyond salvation, cast away from the body. 


As, then, to be simply saved is the result of medium actions, but to be saved rightly and becomingly is 
right action, so also all action of the Gnostic may be called right action; that of the simple believer, 
intermediate action, not yet perfected according to reason, not yet made right according to knowledge; 
but that of every heathen again is sinful. For it is not simply doing well, but doing actions with a certain 
aim, and acting according to reason, that the Scriptures exhibit as requisite. 


As, then, lyres ought not to be touched by those who are destitute of skill in playing the lyre, nor flutes by 
those who are unskilled in flute-playing, neither are those to put their hand to affairs who have not 
knowledge, and know not how to use them in the whole of life. 


The struggle for freedom, then, is waged not alone by the athletes of battles in wars, but also in banquets, 
and in bed, and in the tribunals, by those who are anointed by the word, who are ashamed to become the 
captives of pleasures. 


“T would never part with virtue for unrighteous gain.” But plainly, unrighteous gain is pleasure and pain, 
toil and fear; and, to speak comprehensively, the passions of the soul, the present of which is delightful, 
the future vexatious. “For what is the profit,” it is said, “if you gain the world and lose the soul?” It is 
clear, then, that those who do not perform good actions, do not know what is for their own advantage. And 
if so, neither are they capable of praying aright, so as to receive from God good things; nor, should they 
receive them, will they be sensible of the boon; nor, should they enjoy them, will they enjoy worthily what 
they know not; both from their want of knowledge how to use the good things given them, and from their 
excessive stupidity, being ignorant of the way to avail themselves of the divine gifts. 


Now stupidity is the cause of ignorance. And it appears to me that it is the vaunt of a boastful soul, though 
of one with a good conscience, to exclaim against what happens through circumstances:— 


“Therefore let them do what they may; 
For it shall be well with me; and Right 
Shall be my ally, and I shall not be caught doing evil.” 


But such a good conscience preserves sanctity towards God and justice towards men; keeping the soul 
pure with grave thoughts, and pure words, and just deeds. By thus receiving the Lord’s power, the soul 
studies to be God; regarding nothing bad but ignorance, and action contrary to right reason. And giving 
thanks always for all things to God, by righteous hearing and divine reading, by true investigation, by holy 
oblation, by blessed prayer; lauding, hymning, blessing, praising, such a soul is never at any time 
separated from God. Rightly then is it said, “And they who trust in Him shall understand the truth, and 
those faithful in love shall abide by Him.” You see what statements Wisdom makes about the Gnostics. 


Conformably, therefore, there are various abodes, according to the worth of those who have believed. To 
the point Solomon says, “For there shall be given to him the choice grace of faith, and a more pleasant lot 
in the temple of the Lord.” For the comparative shows that there are lower parts in the temple of God, 


which is the whole Church. And the superlative remains to be conceived, where the Lord is. These chosen 
abodes, which are three, are indicated by the numbers in the Gospel—the thirty, the sixty, the hundred. 
And the perfect inheritance belongs to those who attain to “a perfect man,” according to the image of the 
Lord. And the likeness is not, as some imagine, that of the human form; for this consideration is impious. 
Nor is the likeness to the first cause that which consists in virtue. For this utterance is also impious, being 
that of those who have imagined that virtue in man and in the sovereign God is the same. “Thou hast 
supposed iniquity,” He says, “[in imagining] that I will be like to thee.” But “it is enough for the disciple to 
become as the Master,” saith the Master. To the likeness of God, then, he that is introduced into adoption 
and the friendship of God, to the just inheritance of the lords and gods is brought; if he be perfected, 
according to the Gospel, as the Lord Himself taught. 


CHAPTER XV 
DIFFERENT DEGREES OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Gnostic, then, is impressed with the closest likeness, that is, with the mind of the Master; which He 
being possessed of, commanded and recommended to His disciples and to the prudent. Comprehending 
this, as He who taught wished, and receiving it in its grand sense, he teaches worthily “on the housetops” 
those capable of being built to a lofty height; and begins the doing of what is spoken, in accordance with 
the example of life. For He enjoined what is possible. And, in truth, the kingly man and Christian ought to 
be ruler and leader. For we are commanded to be lords over not only the wild beasts without us, but also 
over the wild passions within ourselves. 


Through the knowledge, then, as appears, of a bad and good life is the Gnostic saved, understanding and 
executing “more than the scribes and Pharisees.” “Exert thyself, and prosper, and reign” writes David, 
“because of truth, and meekness, and righteousness; and thy right hand shall guide thee marvellously,” 
that is, the Lord. “Who then is the wise? and he shall understand these things. Prudent? and he shall know 
them. For the ways of the Lord are right,” says the prophet, showing that the Gnostic alone is able to 
understand and explain the things spoken by the Spirit obscurely. “And he who understands in that time 
shall hold his peace,” says the Scripture, plainly in the way of declaring them to the unworthy. For the 
Lord says, “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” declaring that hearing and understanding belong not 
to all. To the point David writes: “Dark water is in the clouds of the skies. At the gleam before Him the 
clouds passed, hail and coals of fire;” showing that the holy words are hidden. He intimates that 
transparent and resplendent to the Gnostics, like the innocuous hail, they are sent down from God; but 
that they are dark to the multitude, like extinguished coals out of the fire, which, unless kindled and set 
on fire, will not give forth fire or light. “The Lord, therefore,” it is said, “gives me the tongue of 
instruction, so as to know in season when it is requisite to speak a word;” not in the way of testimony 
alone, but also in the way of question and answer. “And the instruction of the Lord opens my mouth.” It is 
the prerogative of the Gnostic, then, to know how to make use of speech, and when, and how, and to 
whom. And already the apostle, by saying, “After the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ,” makes 
the asseveration that the Hellenic teaching is elementary, and that of Christ perfect, as we have already 
intimated before. 


“Now the wild olive is inserted into the fatness of the olive,” and is indeed of the same species as the 
cultivated olives. For the graft uses as soil the tree in which it is engrafted. Now all the plants sprouted 
forth simultaneously in consequence of the divine order. Wherefore also, though the wild olive be wild, it 
crowns the Olympic victors. And the elm teaches the vine to be fruitful, by leading it up to a height. Now 
we see that wild trees attract more nutriment, because they cannot ripen. The wild trees, therefore, have 
less power of secretion than those that are cultivated. And the cause of their wildness is the want of the 
power of secretion. The engrafted olive accordingly receives more nutriment from its growing in the wild 
one; and it gets accustomed, as it were, to secrete the nutriment, becoming thus assimilated to the fatness 
of the cultivated tree. 


So also the philosopher, resembling the wild olive, in having much that is undigested, on account of his 
devotion to the search, his propensity to follow, and his eagerness to seize the fatness of the truth; if he 
get besides the divine power, through faith, by being transplanted into the good and mild knowledge, like 
the wild olive, engrafted in the truly fair and merciful Word, he both assimilates the nutriment that is 
supplied, and becomes a fair and good olive tree. For engrafting makes worthless shoots noble, and 
compels the barren to be fruitful by the art of culture and by gnostic skill. 


Different modes of engrafting illustrative of different kinds of conversion. 


They say that engrafting is effected in four modes: one, that in which the graft must be fitted in between 
the wood and the bark; resembling the way in which we instruct plain people belonging to the Gentiles, 
who receive the word superficially. Another is, when the wood is cleft, and there is inserted in it the 
cultivated branch. And this applies to the case of those who have studied philosophy; for on cutting 
through their dogmas, the acknowledgment of the truth is produced in them. So also in the case of the 
Jews, by opening up the Old Testament, the new and noble plant of the olive is inserted. The third mode of 
engrafting applies to rustics and heretics, who are brought by force to the truth. For after smoothing off 


both suckers with a sharp pruning-hook, till the pith is laid bare, but not wounded, they are bound 
together. And the fourth is that form of engrafting called budding. For a bud (eye) is cut out of a trunk ofa 
good sort, a circle being drawn round in the bark along with it, of the size of the palm. Then the trunk is 
stripped, to suit the eye, over an equal circumference. And so the graft is inserted, tied round, and daubed 
with clay, the bud being kept uninjured and unstained. This is the style of gnostic teaching, which is 
capable of looking into things themselves. This mode is, in truth, of most service in the case of cultivated 
trees. And “the engrafting into the good olive” mentioned by the apostle, may be [engrafting into] Christ 
Himself; the uncultivated and unbelieving nature being transplanted into Christ—that is, in the case of 
those who believe in Christ. But it is better [to understand it] of the engrafting of each one’s faith in the 
soul itself. For also the Holy Spirit is thus somehow transplanted by distribution, according to the 
circumscribed capacity of each one, but without being circumscribed. 


Knowledge and love. 


Now, discoursing on knowledge, Solomon speaks thus: “For wisdom is resplendent and fadeless, and is 
easily beheld by those who love her. She is beforehand in making herself known to those who desire her. 
He that rises early for her shall not toil wearily. For to think about her is the perfection of good sense. And 
he that keeps vigils for her shall quickly be relieved of anxiety. For she goes about, herself seeking those 
worthy of her (for knowledge belongs not to all); and in all ways she benignly shows herself to them.” Now 
the paths are the conduct of life, and the variety that exists in the covenants. Presently he adds: “And in 
every thought she meets them,” being variously contemplated, that is, by all discipline. Then he subjoins, 
adducing love, which perfects by syllogistic reasoning and true propositions, drawing thus a most 
convincing and true inference, “For the beginning of her is the truest desire of instruction,” that is, of 
knowledge; “prudence is the love of instruction, and love is the keeping of its laws; and attention to its 
laws is the confirmation of immortality; and immortality causes nearness to God. The desire of wisdom 
leads, then, to the kingdom.” 


For he teaches, as I think, that true instruction is desire for knowledge; and the practical exercise of 
instruction produces love of knowledge. And love is the keeping of the commandments which lead to 
knowledge. And the keeping of them is the establishment of the commandments, from which immortality 
results. “And immortality brings us near to God.” 


True knowledge found in the teaching of Christ alone. 


If, then, the love of knowledge produces immortality, and leads the kingly man near to God the King, 
knowledge ought to be sought till it is found. Now seeking is an effort at grasping, and finds the subject 
by means of certain signs. And discovery is the end and cessation of inquiry, which has now its object in 
its gasp. And this is knowledge. And this discovery, properly so called, is knowledge, which is the 
apprehension of the object of search. And they say that a proof is either the antecedent, or the coincident, 
or the consequent. The discovery, then, of what is sought respecting God, is the teaching through the Son; 
and the proof of our Saviour being the very Son of God is the prophecies which preceded His coming, 
announcing Him; and the testimonies regarding Him which attended His birth in the world; in addition, 
His powers proclaimed and openly shown after His ascension. 


The proof of the truth being with us, is the fact of the Son of God Himself having taught us. For if in every 
inquiry these universals are found, a person and a subject, that which is truly the truth is shown to be in 
our hands alone. For the Son of God is the person of the truth which is exhibited; and the subject is the 
power of faith, which prevails over the opposition of every one whatever, and the assault of the whole 
world. 


But since this is confessedly established by eternal facts and reasons, and each one who thinks that there 
is no Providence has already been seen to deserve punishment and not contradiction, and is truly an 
atheist, it is our aim to discover what doing, and in what manner living, we shall reach the knowledge of 
the sovereign God, and how, honouring the Divinity, we may become authors of our own salvation. 
Knowing and learning, not from the Sophists, but from God Himself, what is well-pleasing to Him, we 
endeavour to do what is just and holy. Now it is well-pleasing to Him that we should be saved; and 
salvation is effected through both well-doing and knowledge, of both of which the Lord is the teacher. 


If, then, according to Plato, it is only possible to learn the truth either from God or from the progeny of 
God, with reason we, selecting testimonies from the divine oracles, boast of learning the truth by the Son 
of God, prophesied at first, and then explained. 


Philosophy and heresies, aids in discovering the truth. 


But the things which co-operate in the discovery of truth are not to be rejected. Philosophy, accordingly, 
which proclaims a Providence, and the recompense of a life of felicity, and the punishment, on the other 
hand, of a life of misery, teaches theology comprehensively; but it does not preserve accuracy and 
particular points; for neither respecting the Son of God, nor respecting the economy of Providence, does it 
treat similarly with us; for it did not know the worship of God. 


Wherefore also the heresies of the Barbarian philosophy, although they speak of one God, though they 
sing the praises of Christ, speak without accuracy, not in accordance with truth; for they discover another 
God, and receive Christ not as the prophecies deliver. But their false dogmas, while they oppose the 
conduct that is according to the truth, are against us. For instance, Paul circumcised Timothy because of 
the Jews who believed, in order that those who had received their training from the law might not revolt 
from the faith through his breaking such points of the law as were understood more carnally, knowing 
right well that circumcision does not justify; for he professed that “all things were for all” by conformity, 
preserving those of the dogmas that were essential, “that he might gain all.” And Daniel, under the king of 
the Persians, wore “the chain,” though he despised not the afflictions of the people. 


The liars, then, in reality are not those who for the sake of the scheme of salvation conform, nor those who 
err in minute points, but those who are wrong in essentials, and reject the Lord, and as far as in them lies 
deprive the Lord of the true teaching; who do not quote or deliver the Scriptures in a manner worthy of 
God and of the Lord; for the deposit rendered to God, according to the teaching of the Lord by His 
apostles, is the understanding and the practice of the godly tradition. “And what ye hear in the ear”—that 
is, in a hidden manner, and in a mystery (for such things are figuratively said to be spoken in the ear) 
—”proclaim,” He says, “on the housetops,” understanding them sublimely, and delivering them in a lofty 
strain, and according to the canon of the truth explaining the Scriptures; for neither prophecy nor the 
Saviour Himself announced the divine mysteries simply so as to be easily apprehended by all and sundry, 
but express them in parables. The apostles accordingly say of the Lord, that “He spake all things in 
parables, and without a parable spake He nothing unto them;” and if “all things were made by Him, and 
without Him was not anything made that was made,” consequently also prophecy and the law were by 
Him, and were spoken by Him in parables. “But all things are right,” says the Scripture, “before those 
who understand,” that is, those who receive and observe, according to the ecclesiastical rule, the 
exposition of the Scriptures explained by Him; and the ecclesiastical rule is the concord and harmony of 
the law and the prophets in the covenant delivered at the coming of the Lord. Knowledge is then followed 
by practical wisdom, and practical wisdom by self-control: for it may be said that practical wisdom is 
divine knowledge, and exists in those who are deified; but that self-control is mortal, and subsists in those 
who philosophize, and are not yet wise. But if virtue is divine, so is also the knowledge of it; while self- 
control is a sort of imperfect wisdom which aspires after wisdom, and exerts itself laboriously, and is not 
contemplative. As certainly righteousness, being human, is, as being a common thing, subordinate to 
holiness, which subsists through the divine righteousness; for the righteousness of the perfect man does 
not rest on civil contracts, or on the prohibition of law, but flows from his own spontaneous action and his 
love to God. 


Reasons for the meaning of Scripture being veiled. 


For many reasons, then, the Scriptures hide the sense. First, that we may become inquisitive, and be ever 
on the watch for the discovery of the words of salvation. Then it was not suitable for all to understand, so 
that they might not receive harm in consequence of taking in another sense the things declared for 
salvation by the Holy Spirit. Wherefore the holy mysteries of the prophecies are veiled in the parables— 
preserved for chosen men, selected to knowledge in consequence of their faith; for the style of the 
Scriptures is parabolic. Wherefore also the Lord, who was not of the world, came as one who was of the 
world to men. For He was clothed with all virtue; and it was His aim to lead man, the foster-child of the 
world, up to the objects of intellect, and to the most essential truths by knowledge, from one world to 
another. 


Wherefore also He employed metaphorical description; for such is the parable,—a narration based on 
some subject which is not the principal subject, but similar to the principal subject, and leading him who 
understands to what is the true and principal thing; or, as some say, a mode of speech presenting with 
vigour, by means of other circumstances, what is the principal subject. 


And now also the whole economy which prophesied of the Lord appears indeed a parable to those who 
know not the truth, when one speaks and the rest hear that the Son of God—of Him who made the 
universe—assumed flesh, and was conceived in the virgin’s womb (as His material body was produced), 
and subsequently, as was the case, suffered and rose again, being “to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to 
the Greeks foolishness,” as the apostle says. 


But on the Scriptures being opened up, and declaring the truth to those who have ears, they proclaim the 
very suffering endured by the flesh, which the Lord assumed, to be “the power and wisdom of God.” And 
finally, the parabolic style of Scripture being of the greatest antiquity, as we have shown, abounded most, 
as was to be expected, in the prophets, in order that the Holy Spirit might show that the philosophers 
among the Greeks, and the wise men among the Barbarians besides, were ignorant of the future coming 
of the Lord, and of the mystic teaching that was to be delivered by Him. Rightly then, prophecy, in 
proclaiming the Lord, in order not to seem to some to blaspheme while speaking what was beyond the 
ideas of the multitude, embodied its declarations in expressions capable of leading to other conceptions. 
Now all the prophets who foretold the Lord’s coming, and the holy mysteries accompanying it, were 
persecuted and killed. As also the Lord Himself, in explaining the Scriptures to them, and His disciples 
who preached the word like Him, and subsequently to His life, used parables. Whence also Peter, in his 


Preaching, speaking of the apostles, says: “But we, unrolling the books of the prophets which we possess, 
who name Jesus Christ, partly in parables, partly in enigmas, partly expressly and in so many words, find 
His coming and death, and cross, and all the rest of the tortures which the Jews inflicted on Him, and His 
resurrection and assumption to heaven previous to the capture of Jerusalem. As it is written, These things 
are all that He behoves to suffer, and what should be after Him. Recognising them, therefore, we have 
believed in God in consequence of what is written respecting Him.” 


And after a little again he draws the inference that the Scriptures owed their origin to the divine 
providence, asserting as follows: “For we know that God enjoined these things, and we say nothing apart 
from the Scriptures.” 


Now the Hebrew dialect, like all the rest, has certain properties, consisting in a mode of speech which 
exhibits the national character. Dialect is accordingly defined as a style of speech produced by the 
national character. But prophecy is not marked by those dialects. For in the Hellenic writings, what are 
called changes of figures purposely produce onscurations, deduced after the style of our prophecies. But 
this is effected through the voluntary departure from direct speech which takes place in metrical or 
offhand diction. A figure, then, is a form of speech transferred from what is literal to what is not literal, 
for the sake of the composition, and on account of a diction useful in speech. 


But prophecy does not employ figurative forms in the expressions for the sake of beauty of diction. But 
from the fact that truth appertains not to all, it is veiled in manifold ways, causing the light to arise only 
on those who are initiated into knowledge, who seek the truth through love. The proverb, according to the 
Barbarian philosophy, is called a mode of prophecy, and the parable is so called, and the enigma in 
addition. Further also, they are called “wisdom;” and again, as something different from it, “instruction 
and words of prudence,” and “turnings of words,” and “true righteousness;” and again, “teaching to direct 
judgment,” and “subtlety to the simple,” which is the result of training, “and perception and thought,” 
with which the young catechumen is imbued. “He who hears these prophets, being wise, will be wiser. 
And the intelligent man will acquire rule, and will understand a parable and a dark saying, the words and 
enigmas of the wise.” 


And if it was the case that the Hellenic dialects received their appellation from Hellen, the son of Zeus, 
surnamed Deucalion, from the chronology which we have already exhibited, it is comparatively easy to 
perceive by how many generations the dialects that obtained among the Greeks are posterior to the 
language of the Hebrews. 


But as the work advances, we shall in each section, noting the figures of speech mentioned above by the 
prophet, exhibit the gnostic mode of life, showing it systematically according to the rule of the truth. 


Did not the Power also, that appeared to Hermas in the Vision, in the form of the Church, give for 
transcription the book which she wished to be made known to the elect? And this, he says, he transcribed 
to the letter, without finding how to complete the syllables. And this signified that the Scripture is clear to 
all, when taken according to the bare reading; and that this is the faith which occupies the place of the 
rudiments. Wherefore also the figurative expression is employed, “reading according to the letter;” while 
we understand that the gnostic unfolding of the Scriptures, when faith has already reached an advanced 
state, is likened to reading according to the syllables. 


Further, Esaias the prophet is ordered to take “a new book, and write in it” certain things: the Spirit 
prophesying that through the exposition of the Scriptures there would come afterwards the sacred 
knowledge, which at that period was still unwritten, because not yet known. For it was spoken from the 
beginning to those only who understand. Now that the Saviour has taught the apostles, the unwritten 
rendering of the written [Scripture] has been handed down also to us, inscribed by the power of God on 
hearts new, according to the renovation of the book. Thus those of highest repute among the Greeks, 
dedicate the fruit of the pomegranate to Hermes, who they say is speech, on account of its interpretation. 
For speech conceals much. Rightly, therefore, Jesus the son of Nave saw Moses, when taken up [to 
heaven], double,—one Moses with the angels, and one on the mountains, honoured with burial in their 
ravines. And Jesus saw this spectacle below, being elevated by the Spirit, along also with Caleb. But both 
do not see similarly. But the one descended with greater speed, as if the weight he carried was great; 
while the other, on descending after him, subsequently related the glory which he beheld, being able to 
perceive more than the other as having grown purer; the narrative, in my opinion, showing that 
knowledge is not the privilege of all. Since some look at the body of the Scriptures, the expressions and 
the names as to the body of Moses; while others see through to the thoughts and what it is signified by 
the names, seeking the Moses that is with the angels. 


Many also of those who called to the Lord said, “Son of David, have mercy on me.” A few, too, knew Him 
as the Son of God; as Peter, whom also He pronounced blessed, “for flesh and blood revealed not the truth 
to him, but His Father in heaven,”—showing that the Gnostic recognises the Son of the Omnipotent, not 
by His flesh conceived in the womb, but by the Father’s own power. That it is therefore not only to those 
who read simply that the acquisition of the truth is so difficult, but that not even to those whose 
prerogative the knowledge of the truth is, is the contemplation of it vouch-safed all at once, the history of 
Moses teaches, until, accustomed to gaze, at the Hebrews on the glory of Moses, and the prophets of 


Israel on the visions of angels, so we also become able to look the splendours of truth in the face. 


CHAPTER XVI 
GNOSTIC EXPOSITION OF THE DECALOGUE 


Let the Decalogue be set forth cursorily by us as a specimen for gnostic exposition. 
The number “Ten.” 


That ten is a sacred number, it is superfluous to say now. And if the tables that were written were the 
work of God, they will be found to exhibit physical creation. For by the “finger of God” is understood the 
power of God, by which the creation of heaven and earth is accomplished; of both of which the tables will 
be understood to be symbols. For the writing and handiwork of God put on the table is the creation of the 
world. 


And the Decalogue, viewed as an image of heaven, embraces sun and moon, stars, clouds, light, wind, 
water, air, darkness, fire. This is the physical Decalogue of the heaven. 


And the representation of the earth contains men, cattle, reptiles, wild beasts; and of the inhabitants of 
the water, fishes and whales; and again, of the winged tribes, those that are carnivorous, and those that 
use mild food; and of plants likewise, both fruit-bearing and barren. This is the physical Decalogue of the 
earth. 


And the ark which held them will then be the knowledge of divine and human things and wisdom. 


And perhaps the two tables themselves may be the prophecy of the two covenants. They were accordingly 
mystically renewed, as ignorance along with sin abounded. The commandments are written, then, doubly, 
as appears, for twofold spirits, the ruling and the subject. “For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the 
Spirit against the flesh.” 


And there is a ten in man himself: the five senses, and the power of speech, and that of reproduction; and 
the eighth is the spiritual principle communicated at his creation; and the ninth the ruling faculty of the 
soul; and tenth, there is the distinctive characteristic of the Holy Spirit, which comes to him through faith. 


Besides, in addition to these ten human parts, the law appear to give its injunctions to sight, and hearing, 
and smell, and touch, and taste, and to the organs subservient to these, which are double—the hands and 
the feet. For such is the formation of man. And the soul is introduced, and previous to it the ruling faculty, 
by which we reason, not produced in procreation; so that without it there is made up the number ten, of 
the faculties by which all the activity of man is carried out. For in order, straightway on man’s entering 
existence, his life begins with sensations. We accordingly assert that rational and ruling power is the 
cause of the constitution of the living creature; also that this, the irrational part, is animated, and is a part 
of it. Now the vital force, in which is comprehended the power of nutrition and growth, and generally of 
motion, is assigned to the carnal spirit, which has great susceptibility of motion, and passes in all 
directions through the senses and the rest of the body, and through the body is the primary subject of 
sensations. But the power of choice, in which investigation, and study, and knowledge, reside, belongs to 
the ruling faculty. But all the faculties are placed in relation to one—the ruling faculty: it is through that 
man lives, and lives in a certain way. 


Through the corporeal spirit, then, man perceives, desires, rejoices, is angry, is nourished, grows. It is by 
it, too, that thoughts and conceptions advance to actions. And when it masters the desires, the ruling 
faculty reigns. 


The commandment, then, “Thou shalt not lust,” says, thou shalt not serve the carnal spirit, but shall rule 
over it; “For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit,” and excites to disorderly conduct against nature; “and 
the Spirit against the flesh” exercises sway, in order that the conduct of the man may be according to 
nature. 


Is not man, then, rightly said “to have been made in the image of God?”—not in the form of his [corporeal] 
structure; but inasmuch as God creates all things by the Word (logo), and the man who has become a 
Gnostic performs good actions by the faculty of reason (to logiko), properly therefore the two tables are 
also said to mean the commandments that were given to the twofold spirits,—those communicated before 
the law to that which was created, and to the ruling faculty; and the movements of the senses are both 
copied in the mind, and manifested in the activity which proceeds from the body. For apprehension results 
from both combined. Again, as sensation is related to the world of sense, so is thought to that of intellect. 
And actions are twofold—those of thought, those of act. 


The First Commandment. 


The first commandment of the Decalogue shows that there is one only Sovereign God; who led the people 
from the land of Egypt through the desert to their fatherland; that they might apprehend His power, as 


they were able, by means of the divine works, and withdraw from the idolatry of created things, putting 
all their hope in the true God. 


The Second Commandment. 


The second word intimated that men ought not to take and confer the august power of God (which is the 
name, for this alone were many even yet capable of learning), and transfer His title to things created and 
vain, which human artificers have made, among which “He that is” is not ranked. For in His uncreated 
identity, “He that is” is absolutely alone. 


The Fourth Commandment. 


And the fourth word is that which intimates that the world was created by God, and that He gave us the 
seventh day as a rest, on account of the trouble that there is in life. For God is incapable of weariness, and 
suffering, and want. But we who bear flesh need rest. The seventh day, therefore, is proclaimed a rest— 
abstraction from ills—preparing for the Primal Day, our true rest; which, in truth, is the first creation of 
light, in which all things are viewed and possessed. From this day the first wisdom and knowledge 
illuminate us. For the light of truth—a light true, casting no shadow, is the Spirit of God indivisibly divided 
to all, who are sanctified by faith, holding the place of a luminary, in order to the knowledge of real 
existences. By following Him, therefore, through our whole life, we become impassible; and this is to rest. 


Wherefore Solomon also says, that before heaven, and earth, and all existences, Wisdom had arisen in the 
Almighty; the participation of which—that which is by power, I mean, not that by essence—teaches a man 
to know by apprehension things divine and human. Having reached this point, we must mention these 
things by the way; since the discourse has turned on the seventh and the eighth. For the eighth may 
possibly turn out to be properly the seventh, and the seventh manifestly the sixth, and the latter properly 
the Sabbath, and the seventh a day of work. For the creation of the world was concluded in six days. For 
the motion of the sun from solstice to solstice is completed in six months—in the course of which, at one 
time the leaves fall, and at another plants bud and seeds come to maturity. And they say that the embryo 
is perfected exactly in the sixth month, that is, in one hundred and eighty days in addition to the two and a 
half, as Polybus the physician relates in his book On the Eighth Month, and Aristotle the philosopher in his 
book On Nature. Hence the Pythagoreans, as I think, reckon six the perfect number, from the creation of 
the world, according to the prophet, and call it Meseuthys and Marriage, from its being the middle of the 
even numbers, that is, of ten and two. For it is manifestly at an equal distance from both. 


And as marriage generates from male and female, so six is generated from the odd number three, which is 
called the masculine number, and the even number two, which is considered the feminine. For twice three 
are Six. 


Such, again, is the number of the most general motions, according to which all origination takes place— 
up, down, to the right, to the left, forward, backward. Rightly, then, they reckon the number seven 
motherless and childless, interpreting the Sabbath, and figuratively expressing the nature of the rest, in 
which “they neither marry nor are given in marriage any more.” For neither by taking from one number 
and adding to another of those within ten is seven produced; nor when added to any number within the 
ten does it make up any of them. 


And they called eight a cube, counting the fixed sphere along with the seven revolving ones, by which is 
produced “the great year,” as a kind of period of recompense of what has been promised. 


Thus the Lord, who ascended the mountain, the fourth, becomes the sixth, and is illuminated all round 
with spiritual light, by laying bare the power proceeding from Him, as far as those selected to see were 
able to behold it, by the Seventh, the Voice, proclaimed to be the Son of God; in order that they, persuaded 
respecting Him, might have rest; while He by His birth, which was indicated by the sixth conspicuously 
marked, becoming the eighth, might appear to be God in a body of flesh, by displaying His power, being 
numbered indeed as a man, but being concealed as to who He was. For six is reckoned in the order of 
numbers, but the succession of the letters acknowledges the character which is not written. In this case, 
in the numbers themselves, each unit is preserved in its order up to seven and eight. But in the number of 
the characters, Zeta becomes six and Eta seven. 


And the character having somehow slipped into writing, should we follow it out thus, the seven became 
six, and the eight seven. 


Wherefore also man is said to have been made on the sixth day, who became faithful to Him who is the 
sign (to episemo ), so as straightway to receive the rest of the Lord’s inheritance. Some such thing also is 
indicated by the sixth hour in the scheme of salvation, in which man was perfected. Further, of the eight, 
the intermediates are seven; and of the seven, the intervals are shown to be six. For that is another 
ground, in which seven glorifies eight, and “the heavens declare to the heavens the glory of God.” 


The sensible types of these, then, are the sounds we pronounce. Thus the Lord Himself is called “Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end,” “by whom all things were made, and without whom not even one 


thing was made.” God’s resting is not, then, as some conceive, that God ceased from doing. For, being 
good, if He should ever cease from doing good, then would He cease from being God, which it is sacrilege 
even to say. The resting is, therefore, the ordering that the order of created things should be preserved 
inviolate, and that each of the creatures should cease from the ancient disorder. For the creations on the 
different days followed in a most important succession; so that all things brought into existence might 
have honour from priority, created together in thought, but not being of equal worth. Nor was the creation 
of each signified by the voice, inasmuch as the creative work is said to have made them at once. For 
something must needs have been named first. Wherefore those things were announced first, from which 
came those that were second, all things being originated together from one essence by one power. For the 
will of God was one, in one identity. And how could creation take place in time, seeing time was born 
along with things which exist. 


And now the whole world of creatures born alive, and things that grow, revolves in sevens. The first-born 
princes of the angels, who have the greatest power, are seven. The mathematicians also say that the 
planets, which perform their course around the earth, are seven; by which the Chaldeans think that all 
which concerns mortal life is effected through sympathy, in consequence of which they also undertake to 
tell things respecting the future. 


And of the fixed stars, the Pleiades are seven. And the Bears, by the help of which agriculture and 
navigation are carried through, consist of seven stars. And in periods of seven days the moon undergoes 
its changes. In the first week she becomes half moon; in the second, full moon; and in the third, in her 
wane, again half moon; and in the fourth she disappears. Further, as Seleucus the mathematician lays 
down, she has seven phases. First, from being invisible she becomes crescent-shaped, then half moon, 
then gibbous and full; and in her wane again gibbous, and in like manner half moon and crescent-shaped. 
“On a seven-stringed lyre we shall sing new hymns,” 


writes a poet of note, teaching us that the ancient lyre was seven-toned. The organs of the senses situated 
on our face are also seven—two eyes, two passages of hearing, two nostrils, and the seventh the mouth. 


And that the changes in the periods of life take place by sevens, the Elegies of Solon teach thus:— 
“The child, while still an infant, in seven years, 
Produces and puts forth its fence of teeth; 

And when God seven years more completes, 

He shows of puberty’s approach the signs; 

And in the third, the beard on growing cheek 

With down o’erspreads the bloom of changing skin; 
And in the fourth septenniad, at his best 

In strength, of manliness he shows the signs; 

And in the fifth, of marriage, now mature, 

And of posterity, the man bethinks; 

Nor does he yet desire vain works to see. 

The seventh and eighth septenniads see him now 

In mind and speech mature, till fifty years; 

And in the ninth he still has vigour left, 

But strength and body are for virtue great 

Less than of yore; when, seven years more, God brings 
To end, then not too soon may he submit to die.” 


Again, in diseases the seventh day is that of the crisis; and the fourteenth, in which nature struggles 
against the causes of the diseases. And a myriad such instances are adduced by Hermippus of Berytus, in 
his book On the Number Seven, regarding it as holy. And the blessed David delivers clearly to those who 
know the mystic account of seven and eight, praising thus: “Our years were exercised like a spider. The 
days of our years in them are seventy years; but if in strength, eighty years. And that will be to reign.” 
That, then, we may be taught that the world was originated, and not suppose that God made it in time, 


prophecy adds: “This is the book of the generation: also of the things in them, when they were created in 
the day that God made heaven and earth.” For the expression “when they were created” intimates an 
indefinite and dateless production. But the expression “in the day that God made,” that is, in and by which 
God made “all things,” and “without which not even one thing was made,” points out the activity exerted 
by the Son. As David says, “This is the day which the Lord hath made; let us be glad and rejoice in it;” that 
is, in consequence of the knowledge imparted by Him, let us celebrate the divine festival; for the Word 
that throws light on things hidden, and by whom each created thing came into life and being, is called day. 


And, in fine, the Decalogue, by the letter Iota, signifies the blessed name, presenting Jesus, who is the 
Word. 


The Fifth Commandment. 


Now the fifth in order is the command on the honour of father and mother. And it clearly announces God 
as Father and Lord. Wherefore also it calls those who know Him sons and gods. The Creator of the 
universe is their Lord and Father; and the mother is not, as some say, the essence from which we sprang, 
nor, as others teach, the Church, but the divine knowledge and wisdom, as Solomon says, when he terms 
wisdom “the mother of the just,” and says that it is desirable for its own sake. And the knowledge of all, 
again, that is lovely and venerable, proceeds from God through the Son. 


The Sixth Commandment. 


Then follows the command about murder. Now murder is a sure destruction. He, then, that wishes to 
extirpate the true doctrine of God and of immortality, in order to introduce falsehood, alleging either that 
the universe is not under Providence, or that the world is uncreated, or affirming anything against true 
doctrine, is most pernicious. 


The Seventh Commandment. 


This is followed by the command respecting adultery. Now it is adultery, if one, abandoning the 
ecclesiastical and true knowledge, and the persuasion respecting God, accedes to false and incongruous 
opinion, either by deifying any created object, or by making an idol of anything that exists not, so as to 
overstep, or rather step from, knowledge. And to the Gnostic false opinion is foreign, as the true belongs 
to him, and is allied with him. Wherefore the noble apostle calls one of the kinds of fornication, idolatry, in 
following the prophet, who says: “[My people] hath committed fornication with stock and stone. They have 
said to the stock, Thou art my father; and to the stone, Thou hast begotten me.” 


The Eighth Commandment. 


And after this is the command respecting theft. As, then, he that steals what is another’s, doing great 
wrong, rightly incurs ills suitable to his deserts; so also does he, who arrogates to himself divine works by 
the art of the statuary or the painter, and pronounces himself to be the maker of animals and plants. 
Likewise those, too, who mimic the true philosophy are thieves. Whether one be a husbandman or the 
father of a child, he is an agent in depositing seeds. But it is God who, ministering the growth and 
perfection of all things, brings the things produced to what is in accordance with their nature. But the 
most, in common also with the philosophers, attribute growth and changes to the stars as the primary 
cause, robbing the Father of the universe, as far as in them lies, of His tireless might. 


The elements, however, and the stars—that is, the administrative powers—are ordained for the 
accomplishment of what is essential to the administration, and are influenced and moved by what is 
commanded to them, in the way in which the Word of the Lord leads, since it is the nature of the divine 
power to work all things secretly. He, accordingly, who alleges that he has conceived or made anything 
which pertains to creation, will suffer the punishment of his impious audacity. 


The Tenth Commandment. 


And the tenth is the command respecting all lusts. As, then, he who entertains unbecoming desires is 
called to account; in the same way he is not allowed to desire things false, or to suppose that, of created 
objects, those that are animate have power of themselves, and that inanimate things can at all save or 
hurt. And should one say that an antidote cannot heal or hemlock kill, he is unwittingly deceived. For none 
of these operates except one makes use of the plant and the drug; just as the axe does not without one to 
cut with it, or a saw without one sawing with it. And as they do not work by themselves, but have certain 
physical qualities which accomplish their proper work by the exertion of the artisan; so also, by the 
universal providence of God, through the medium of secondary causes, the operative power is propagated 
in succession to individual objects. 


CHAPTER XVII 
PHILOSOPHY CONVEYS ONLY AN IMPERFECT KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


But, as appears, the philosophers of the Greeks, while naming God, do not know Him. But their 
philosophical speculations, according to Empedocles, “as passing over the tongue of the multitude, are 
poured out of mouths that know little of the whole.” For as art changes the light of the sun into fire by 
passing it through a glass vessel full of water, so also philosophy, catching a spark from the divine 
Scripture, is visible in a few. Also, as all animals breathe the same air, some in one way, others in another, 
and to a different purpose; so also a considerable number of people occupy themselves with the truth, or 
rather with discourse concerning the truth. For they do not say aught respecting God, but expound Him 
by attributing their own affections to God. For they spend life in seeking the probable, not the true. But 
truth is not taught by imitation, but by instruction. For it is not that we may seem good that we believe in 
Christ, as it is not alone for the purpose of being seen, while in the sun, that we pass into the sun. But in 
the one case for the purpose of being warmed; and in the other, we are compelled to be Christians in 
order to be excellent and good. For the kingdom belongs pre-eminently to the violent, who, from 
investigation, and study, and discipline, reap this fruit, that they become kings. 


He, then, who imitates opinion shows also preconception. When then one, having got an inkling of the 
subject, kindles it within in his soul by desire and study, he sets everything in motion afterwards in order 
to know it. For that which one does not apprehend, neither does he desire it, nor does he embrace the 
advantage flowing from it. Subsequently, therefore, the Gnostic at last imitates the Lord, as far as allowed 
to men, having received a sort of quality akin to the Lord Himself, in order to assimilation to God. But 
those who are not proficient in knowledge cannot judge the truth by rule. It is not therefore possible to 
share in the gnostic contemplations, unless we empty ourselves of our previous notions. For the truth in 
regard to every object of intellect and of sense is thus simply universally declared. For instance, we may 
distinguish the truth of painting from that which is vulgar, and decorous music from licentious. There is, 
then, also a truth of philosophy as distinct from the other philosophies, and a true beauty as distinct from 
the spurious. It is not then the partial truths, of which truth is predicated, but the truth itself, that we are 
to investigate, not seeking to learn names. For what is to be investigated respecting God is not one thing, 
but ten thousand. There is a difference between declaring God, and declaring things about God. And to 
speak generally, in everything the accidents are to be distinguished from the essence. 


Suffice it for me to say, that the Lord of all is God; and I say the Lord of all absolutely, nothing being left 
by way of exception. 


Since, then, the forms of truth are two—the names and the things—some discourse of names, occupying 
themselves with the beauties of words: such are the philosophers among the Greeks. But we who are 
Barbarians have the things. Now it was not in vain that the Lord chose to make use of a mean form of 
body; so that no one praising the grace and admiring the beauty might turn his back on what was said, 
and attending to what ought to be abandoned, might be cut off from what is intellectual. We must 
therefore occupy ourselves not with the expression, but the meaning. 


To those, then, who are not gifted with the power of apprehension, and are not inclined to knowledge, the 
word is not entrusted; since also the ravens imitate human voices, having no understanding of the thing 
which they say. And intellectual apprehension depends on faith. Thus also Homer said:— 


“Father of men and gods,”— 
knowing not who the Father is, or how He is Father. 


And as to him who has hands it is natural to grasp, and to him who has sound eyes to see the light; so it is 
the natural prerogative of him who has received faith to apprehend knowledge, if he desires, on “the 
foundation” laid, to work, and build up “gold, silver, precious stones.” 


Accordingly he does not profess to wish to participate, but begins to do so. Nor does it belong to him to 
intend, but to be regal, and illuminated, and gnostic. Nor does it appertain to him to wish to grasp things 
in name, but in fact. 


For God, being good, on account of the principal part of the whole creation, seeing He wishes to save it, 
was induced to make the rest also; conferring on them at the beginning this first boon, that of existence. 
For that to be is far better than not to be, will be admitted by every one. Then, according to the 
capabilities of their nature, each one was and is made, advancing to that which is better. 


So there is no absurdity in philosophy having been given by Divine Providence as a preparatory discipline 
for the perfection which is by Christ; unless philosophy is ashamed at learning from Barbarian knowledge 
how to advance to truth. But if “the very hairs are numbered, and the most insignificant motions,” how 
shall not philosophy be taken into account? For to Samson power was given in his hair, in order that he 
might perceive that the worthless arts that refer to the things in this life, which lie and remain on the 
ground after the departure of the soul, were not given without divine power. 


But it is said Providence, from above, from what is of prime importance, as from the head, reaches to all, 
“as the ointment,” it is said, “which descends to Aaron’s beard, and to the skirt of his garment” (that is, of 
the great High Priest, “by whom all things were made, and without whom not even one thing was made” ); 


not to the ornament of the body; for Philosophy is outside of the People, like raiment. The philosophers, 
therefore, who, trained to their own peculiar power of perception by the spirit of perception, when they 
investigate, not a part of philosophy, but philosophy absolutely, testify to the truth in a truth-loving and 
humble spirit; if in the case of good things said by those even who are of different sentiments they 
advance to understanding, through the divine administration, and the ineffable Goodness, which always, 
as far as possible, leads the nature of existences to that which is better. Then, by cultivating the 
acquaintance not of Greeks alone, but also of Barbarians, from the exercise common to their proper 
intelligence, they are conducted to Faith. And when they have embraced the foundation of truth, they 
receive in addition the power of advancing further to investigation. And thence they love to be learners, 
and aspiring after knowledge, haste to salvation. 


Thus Scripture says, that “the spirit of perception” was given to the artificers from God. And this is 
nothing else than Understanding, a faculty of the soul, capable of studying existences,—of distinguishing 
and comparing what succeeds as like and unlike,—of enjoining and forbidding, and of conjecturing the 
future. And it extends not to the arts alone, but even to philosophy itself. 


Why, then, is the serpent called wise? Because even in its wiles there may be found a connection, and 
distinction, and combination, and conjecturing of the future. And so very many crimes are concealed; 
because the wicked arrange for themselves so as by all means to escape punishment. 


And Wisdom being manifold, pervading the whole world, and all human affairs, varies its appellation in 
each case. When it applies itself to first causes, it is called Understanding (noesis). When, however, it 
confirms this by demonstrative reasoning, it is termed Knowledge, and Wisdom, and Science. When it is 
occupied in what pertains to piety, and receives without speculation the primal Word in consequence of 
the maintenance of the operation in it, it is called Faith. In the sphere of things of sense, establishing that 
which appears as being truest, it is Right Opinion. In operations, again, performed by skill of hand, it is 
Art. But when, on the other hand, without the study of primary causes, by the observation of similarities, 
and by transposition, it makes any attempt or combination, it is called Experiment. But belonging to it, 
and supreme and essential, is the Holy Spirit, which above all he who, in consequence of [divine] 
guidance, has believed, receives after strong faith. Philosophy, then, partaking of a more exquisite 
perception, as has been shown from the above statements, participates in Wisdom. 


Logical discussion, then, of intellectual subjects, with selection and assent, is called Dialectics; which 
establishes, by demonstration, allegations respecting truth, and demolishes the doubts brought forward. 


Those, then, who assert that philosophy did not come hither from God, all but say that God does not know 
each particular thing, and that He is not the cause of all good things; if, indeed, each of these belongs to 
the class of individual things. But nothing that exists could have subsisted at all, had God not willed. And 
if He willed, then philosophy is from God, He having willed it to be such as it is, for the sake of those who 
not otherwise than by its means would abstain from what is evil. For God knows all things—not those only 
which exist, but those also which shall be—and how each thing shall be. And foreseeing the particular 
movements, “He surveys all things, and hears all things,” seeing the soul naked within; and possesses 
from eternity the idea of each thing individually. And what applies to theatres, and to the parts of each 
object, in looking at, looking round, and taking in the whole in one view, applies also to God. For in one 
glance He views all things together, and each thing by itself; but not all things, by way of primary intent. 


Now, then, many things in life take their rise in some exercise of human reason, having received the 
kindling spark from God. For instance, health by medicine, and soundness of body through gymnastics, 
and wealth by trade, have their origin and existence in consequence of Divine Providence indeed, but in 
consequence, too, of human co-operation. Understanding also is from God. 


But God’s will is especially obeyed by the free-will of good men. Since many advantages are common to 
good and bad men: yet they are nevertheless advantageous only to men of goodness and probity, for 
whose sake God created them. For it was for the use of good men that the influence which is in God’s gifts 
was originated. Besides, the thoughts of virtuous men are produced through the inspiration of God; the 
soul being disposed in the way it is, and the divine will being conveyed to human souls, particular divine 
ministers contributing to such services. For regiments of angels are distributed over the nations and 
cities. And, perchance, some are assigned to individuals. 


The Shepherd, then, cares for each of his sheep; and his closest inspection is given to those who are 
excellent in their natures, and are capable of being most useful. Such are those fit to lead and teach, in 
whom the action of Providence is conspicuously seen; whenever either by instruction, or government, or 
administration, God wishes to benefit. But He wishes at all times. Wherefore He moves those who are 
adapted to useful exertion in the things which pertain to virtue, and peace, and beneficence. But all that is 
characterized by virtue proceeds from virtue, and leads back to virtue. And it is given either in order that 
men may become good, or that those who are so may make use of their natural advantages. For it co- 
operates both in what is general and what is particular. How absurd, then, is it, to those who attribute 
disorder and wickedness to the devil, to make him the bestower of philosophy, a virtuous thing! For he is 
thus all but made more benignant to the Greeks, in respect of making men good, than the divine 
providence and mind. 


Again, I reckon it is the part of law and of right reason to assign to each one what is appropriate to him, 
and belongs to him, and falls to him. For as the lyre is only for the harper, and the flute for the flute- 
player; so good things are the possessions of good men. As the nature of the beneficent is to do good, as it 
is of the fire to warm, and the light to give light, and a good man will not do evil, or light produce 
darkness, or fire cold; so, again, vice cannot do aught virtuous. For its activity is to do evil, as that of 
darkness to dim the eyes. 


Philosophy is not, then, the product of vice, since it makes men virtuous; it follows, then, that it is the 
work of God, whose work it is solely to do good. And all things given by God are given and received well. 


Further, if the practice of philosophy does not belong to the wicked, but was accorded to the best of the 
Greeks, it is clear also from what source it was bestowed—manifestly from Providence, which assigns to 
each what is befitting in accordance with his deserts.” 


Rightly, then, to the Jews belonged the Law, and to the Greeks Philosophy, until the Advent; and after that 
came the universal calling to be a peculiar people of righteousness, through the teaching which flows 
from faith, brought together by one Lord, the only God of both Greeks and Barbarians, or rather of the 
whole race of men. We have often called by the name philosophy that portion of truth attained through 
philosophy, although but partial. 


Now, too what is good in the arts as arts, have their beginning from God. For as the doing of anything 
artistically is embraced in the rules of art, so also acting sagaciously is classed under the head of sagacity 
(phronesis). Now sagacity is virtue, and it is its function to know other things, but much more especially 
what belongs to itself. And Wisdom (Sophia) being power, is nothing but the knowledge of good things, 
divine and human. 


But “the earth is God’s, and the fulness thereof,” says the Scripture, teaching that good things come from 
God to men; it being through divine power and might that the distribution of them comes to the help of 
man. 


Now the modes of all help and communication from one to another are three. One is, by attending to 
another, as the master of gymnastics, in training the boy. The second is, by assimilation, as in the case of 
one who exhorts another to benevolence by practising it before. The one co-operates with the learner, and 
the other benefits him who receives. The third mode is that by command, when the gymnastic master, no 
longer training the learner, nor showing in his own person the exercise for the boy to imitate, prescribes 
the exercise by name to him, as already proficient in it. 


The Gnostic, accordingly, having received from God the power to be of service, benefits some by 
disciplining them, by bestowing attention on them; others, by exhorting them, by assimilation; and others, 
by training and teaching them, by command. And certainly he himself is equally benefited by the Lord. 
Thus, then, the benefit that comes from God to men becomes known—angels at the same time lending 
encouragement. For by angels, whether seen or not, the divine power bestows good things. Such was the 
mode adopted in the advent of the Lord. And sometimes also the power “breathes” in men’s thoughts and 
reasonings, and “puts in” their hearts “strength” and a keener perception, and furnishes “prowess” and 
“boldness of alacrity” both for researches and deeds. 


But exposed for imitation and assimilation are truly admirable and holy examples of virtue in the actions 
put on record. Further, the department of action is most conspicuous both in the testaments of the Lord, 
and in the laws in force among the Greeks, and also in the precepts of philosophy. 


And to speak comprehensively, all benefit appertaining to life, in its highest reason, proceeding from the 
Sovereign God, the Father who is over all, is consummated by the Son, who also on this account “is the 
Saviour of all men,” says the apostle, “but especially of those who believe.” But in respect of its immediate 
reason, it is from those next to each, in accordance with the command and injunction of Him who is 
nearest the First Cause, that is, the Lord. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE USE OF PHILOSOPHY TO THE GNOSTIC 


Greek philosophy the recreation of the Gnostic. 


Now our Gnostic always occupies himself with the things of highest importance. But if at any time he has 
leisure and time for relaxation from what is of prime consequence, he applies himself to Hellenic 
philosophy in preference to other recreation, feasting on it as a kind of dessert at supper. Not that he 
neglects what is superior; but that he takes this in addition, as long as proper, for the reasons I mentioned 
above. But those who give their mind to the unnecessary and superfluous points of philosophy, and addict 
themselves to wrangling sophisms alone, abandon what is necessary and most essential, pursuing plainly 
the shadows of words. 


It is well indeed to know all. But the man whose soul is destitute of the ability to reach to acquaintance 
with many subjects of study, will select the principal and better subjects alone. For real science (episteme, 
which we affirm the Gnostic alone possesses) is a sure comprehension (katalepsis), leading up through 
true and sure reasons to the knowledge (gnosis) of the cause. And he, who is acquainted with what is true 
respecting any one subject, becomes of course acquainted with what is false respecting it. 


Philosophy necessary. 


For truly it appears to me to be a proper point for discussion, Whether we ought to philosophize: for its 
terms are consistent. 


But if we are not to philosophize, what then? (For no one can condemn a thing without first knowing it): 
the consequence, even in that case, is that we must philosophize. 


First of all, idols are to be rejected. 


Such, then, being the case, the Greeks ought by the Law and the Prophets to learn to worship one God 
only, the only Sovereign; then to be taught by the apostle, “but to us an idol is nothing in the world,” since 
nothing among created things can be a likeness of God; and further, to be taught that none of those 
images which they worship can be similitudes: for the race of souls is not in form such as the Greeks 
fashion their idols. For souls are invisible; not only those that are rational, but those also of the other 
animals. And their bodies never become parts of the souls themselves, but organs—partly as seats, partly 
as vehicles—and in other cases possessions in various ways. But it is not possible to copy accurately even 
the likenesses of the organs; since, were it so, one might model the sun, as it is seen, and take the 
likeness of the rainbow in colours. 


After abandoning idols, then, they will hear the Scripture, “Unless your righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees” (who justified themselves in the way of abstinence from what 
was evil),—so as, along with such perfection as they evinced, and “the loving of your neighbour,” to be 
able also to do good, you shall not “be kingly.” 


For intensification of the righteousness which is according to the law shows the Gnostic. So one who is 
placed in the head, which is that which rules its own body—and who advances to the summit of faith, 
which is the knowledge (gnosis) itself, for which all the organs of perception exist—will likewise obtain the 
highest inheritance. 


The primacy of knowledge the apostle shows to those capable of reflection, in writing to those Greeks of 
Corinth, in the following terms: “But having hope, when your faith is increased, that we shall be magnified 
in you according to our rule abundantly, to preach the Gospel beyond you.” He does not mean the 
extension of his preaching locally: for he says also that in Achaia faith abounded; and it is related also in 
the Acts of the Apostles that he preached the word in Athens. But he teaches that knowledge (gnosis), 
which is the perfection of faith, goes beyond catechetical instruction, in accordance with the magnitude of 
the Lord’s teaching and the rule of the Church. Wherefore also he proceeds to add, “And if I am rude in 
speech, yet Iam not in knowledge.” 


Whence is the knowledge of truth? 


But let those who vaunt on account of having apprehended the truth tell us from whom they boast of 
having heard it. They will not say from God, but will admit that it was from men. And if so, it is either from 
themselves that they have learned it lately, as some of them arrogantly boast, or from others like them. 
But human teachers, speaking of God, are not reliable, as men. For he that is man cannot speak worthily 
the truth concerning God: the feeble and mortal [cannot speak worthily] of the Unoriginated and 
Incorruptible—the work, of the Workman. Then he who is incapable of speaking what is true respecting 
himself, is he not much less reliable in what concerns God? For just as far as man is inferior to God in 
power, so much feebler is man’s speech than Him; although he do not declare God, but only speak about 
God and the divine word. For human speech is by nature feeble, and incapable of uttering God. I do not 
say His name. For to name it is common, not to philosophers only, but also to poets. Nor [do I say] His 
essence; for this is impossible, but the power and the works of God. 


Those even who claim God as their teacher, with difficulty attain to a conception of God, grace aiding 
them to the attainment of their modicum of knowledge; accustomed as they are to contemplate the will [of 
God] by the will, and the Holy Spirit by the Holy Spirit. “For the Spirit searches the deep things of God. 
But the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit.” 


The only wisdom, therefore, is the God-taught wisdom we possess; on which depend all the sources of 
wisdom, which make conjectures at the truth. 


Intimations of the Teacher’s advent 


Assuredly of the coming of the Lord, who has taught us, to men, there were a myriad indicators, heralds, 
preparers, precursors, from the beginning, from the foundation of the world, intimating beforehand by 


deeds and words, prophesying that He would come, and where, and how, what should be the signs. From 
afar certainly Law and Prophecy kept Him in view beforehand. And then the precursor pointed Him out as 
present. After whom the heralds point out by their teaching the virtue of His manifestation. 


Universal diffusion of the Gospel a contrast to philosophy. 


The philosophers, however, chose to [teach philosophy] to the Greeks alone, and not even to all of them; 
but Socrates to Plato, and Plato to Xenocrates, Aristotle to Theophrastus, and Zeno to Cleanthes, who 
persuaded their own followers alone. 


But the word of our Teacher remained not in Judea alone, as philosophy did in Greece; but was diffused 
over the whole world, over every nation, and village, and town, bringing already over to the truth whole 
houses, and each individual of those who heard it by him himself, and not a few of the philosophers 
themselves. 


And if any one ruler whatever prohibit the Greek philosophy, it vanishes forthwith. But our doctrine on its 
very first proclamation was prohibited by kings and tyrants together, as well as particular rulers and 
governors, with all their mercenaries, and in addition by innumerable men, warring against us, and 
endeavouring as far as they could to exterminate it. But it flourishes the more. For it dies not, as human 
doctrine dies, nor fades as a fragile gift. For no gift of God is fragile. But it remains unchecked, though 
prophesied as destined to be persecuted to the end. Thus Plato writes of poetry: “A poet is a light anda 
sacred thing, and cannot write poetry till he be inspired and lose his senses.” And Democritus similarly: 
“Whatever things a poet writes with divine afflatus, and with a sacred spirit, are very beautiful.” And we 
know what sort of things poets say. And shall no one be amazed at the prophets of God Almighty becoming 
the organs of the divine voice? 


Having then moulded, as it were, a statue of the Gnostic, we have now shown who he is; indicating in 
outline, as it were, both the greatness and beauty of his character. What he is as to the study of physical 
phenomena shall be shown afterwards, when we begin to treat of the creation of the world. 


Book VII 


CHAPTER I 
THE GNOSTIC A TRUE WORSHIPPER OF GOD, AND UNJUSTLY CALUMNIATED BY UNBELIEVERS AS AN ATHEIST 


It is now time to show the Greeks that the Gnostic alone is truly pious; so that the philosophers, learning 
of what description the true Christian is, may condemn their own stupidity in rashly and inconsiderately 
persecuting the [Christian] name, and without reason calling those impious who know the true God. And 
clearer arguments must be employed, I reckon, with the philosophers, so that they may be able, from the 
exercise they have already had through their own training, to understand, although they have not yet 
shown themselves worthy to partake of the power of believing. 


The prophetic sayings we shall not at present advert to, as we are to avail ourselves of the Scriptures 
subsequently at the proper places. But we shall point out summarily the points indicated by them, in our 
delineation of Christianity, so that by taking the Scriptures at once (especially as they do not yet 
comprehend their utterances), we may not interrupt the continuity of the discourse. But after pointing out 
the things indicated, proofs shall be shown in abundance to those who have believed. 


But if the assertions made by us appear to certain of the multitude to be different from the Scriptures of 
the Lord, let it be known that it is from that source that they have breath and life; and taking their rise 
from them, they profess to adduce the sense only, not the words. For further treatment, not being 
seasonable, will rightly appear superfluous. Thus, not to look at what is urgent would be excessively 
indolent and defective; and “blessed, in truth, are they who, investigating the testimonies of the Lord, 
shall seek Him with their whole heart.” And the law and the prophets witness of the Lord. 


It is, then, our purpose to prove that the Gnostic alone is holy and pious, and worships the true God in a 
manner worthy of Him; and that worship meet for God is followed by loving and being loved by God. He 
accordingly judges all excellence to be honourable according to its worth; and judges that among the 
objects perceived by our senses, we are to esteem rulers, and parents, and every one advanced in years; 
and among subjects of instruction, the most ancient philosophy and primeval prophecy; and among 
intellectual ideas, what is oldest in origin, the timeless and unoriginated First Principle, and Beginning of 
existences—the Son—from whom we are to learn the remoter Cause, the Father, of the universe, the most 
ancient and the most beneficent of all; not capable of expression by the voice, but to be reverenced with 
reverence, and silence, and holy wonder, and supremely venerated; declared by the Lord, as far as those 
who learned were capable of comprehending, and understood by those chosen by the Lord to 
acknowledge; “whose senses,” says the apostle, “were exercised.” 


The service of God, then, in the case of the Gnostic, is his soul’s continual study and occupation, bestowed 
on the Deity in ceaseless love. For of the service bestowed on men, one kind is that whose aim is 
improvement, the other ministerial. The improvement of the body is the object of the medical art, of the 
soul of philosophy. Ministerial service is rendered to parents by children, to rulers by subjects. 


Similarly, also, in the Church, the elders attend to the department which has improvement for its object; 
and the deacons to the ministerial. In both these ministries the angels serve God, in the management of 
earthly affairs; and the Gnostic himself ministers to God, and exhibits to men the scheme of improvement, 
in the way in which he has been appointed to discipline men for their amendment. For he is alone pious 
that serves God rightly and unblameably in human affairs. For as that treatment of plants is best through 
which their fruits are produced and gathered in, through knowledge and skill in husbandry, affording men 
the benefit accruing from them; so the piety of the Gnostic, taking to itself the fruits of the men who by 
his means have believed, when not a few attain to knowledge and are saved by it, achieves by his skill the 
best harvest. And as Godliness (theoprepeia) is the habit which preserves what is becoming to God, the 
godly man is the only lover of God, and such will he be who knows what is becoming, both in respect of 
knowledge and of the life which must be lived by him, who is destined to be divine (theo), and is already 
being assimilated to God. So then he is in the first place a lover of God. For as he who honours his father 
is a lover of his father, so he who honours God is a lover of God. 


Thus also it appears to me that there are three effects of gnostic power: the knowledge of things; second, 
the performance of whatever the Word suggests; and the third, the capability of delivering, in a way 
suitable to God, the secrets veiled in the truth. 


He, then, who is persuaded that God is omnipotent, and has learned the divine mysteries from His only- 
begotten Son, how can he be an atheist (athpeos)? Foa he is an atheist who thinks that God does not exist. 
And he is superstitious who dreads the demons; who deifies all things, both wood and stone; and reduces 


to bondage spirit, and man who possesses the life of reason. 


CHAPTER II 


THE SON THE RULER AND SAVIOUR OF ALL 


To know God is, then, the first step of faith; then, through confidence in the teaching of the Saviour, to 
consider the doing of wrong in any way as not suitable to the knowledge of God. 


So the best thing on earth is the most pious man; and the best thing in heaven, the nearer in place and 
purer, is an angel, the partaker of the eternal and blessed life. But the nature of the Son, which is nearest 
to Him who is alone the Almighty One, is the most perfect, and most holy, and most potent, and most 
princely, and most kingly, and most beneficent. This is the highest excellence, which orders all things in 
accordance with the Father’s will, and holds the helm of the universe in the best way, with unwearied and 
tireless power, working all things in which it operates, keeping in view its hidden designs. For from His 
own point of view the Son of God is never displaced; not being divided, not severed, not passing from 
place to place; being always everywhere, and being contained nowhere; complete mind, the complete 
paternal light; all eyes, seeing all things, hearing all things, knowing all things, by His power scrutinizing 
the powers. To Him is placed in subjection all the host of angels and gods; He, the paternal Word, 
exhibiting a the holy administration for Him who put [all] in subjection to Him. 


Wherefore also all men are His; some through knowledge, and others not yet so; and some as friends, 
some as faithful servants, some as servants merely. This is the Teacher, who trains the Gnostic by 
mysteries, and the believer by good hopes, and the hard of heart by corrective discipline through sensible 
operation. Thence His providence is in private, in public, and everywhere. 


And that He whom we call Saviour and Lord is the Son of God, the prophetic Scriptures explicitly prove. 
So the Lord of all, of Greeks and of Barbarians, persuades those who are willing. For He does not compel 
him who (through choosing and fulfilling, from Him, what pertains to laying hold of it the hope) is able to 
receive salvation from Him. 


It is He who also gave philosophy to the Greeks by means of the inferior angels. For by an ancient and 
divine order the angels are distributed among the nations. But the glory of those who believe is “the 
Lord’s portion.” For either the Lord does not care for all men; and this is the case either because He is 
unable (which is not to be thought, for it would be a proof of weakness), or because He is unwilling, which 
is not the attribute of a good being. And He who for our sakes assumed flesh capable of suffering, is far 
from being luxuriously indolent. Or He does care for all, which is befitting for Him who has become Lord 
of all. For He is Saviour; not [the Saviour] of some, and of others not. But in proportion to the adaptation 
possessed by each, He has dispensed His beneficence both to Greeks and Barbarians, even to those of 
them that were predestinated, and in due time called, the faithful and elect. Nor can He who called all 
equally, and assigned special honours to those who have believed in a specially excellent way, ever envy 
any. Nor can He who is the Lord of all, and serves above all the will of the good and almighty Father, ever 
be hindered by another. But neither does envy touch the Lord, who without beginning was impassible; nor 
are the things of men such as to be envied by the Lord. But it is another, he whom passion hath touched, 
who envies. And it cannot be said that it is from ignorance that the Lord is not willing to save humanity, 
because He knows not how each one is to be cared for. For ignorance applies not to the God who, before 
the foundation of the world, was the counsellor of the Father. For He was the Wisdom “in which” the 
Sovereign God “delighted.” For the Son is the power of God, as being the Father’s most ancient Word 
before the production of all things, and His Wisdom. He is then properly called the Teacher of the beings 
formed by Him. Nor does He ever abandon care for men, by being drawn aside from pleasure, who, 
having assumed flesh, which by nature is susceptible of suffering, trained it to the condition of 
impassibility. 


And how is He Saviour and Lord, if not the Saviour and Lord of all? But He is the Saviour of those who 
have believed, because of their wishing to know; and the Lord of those who have not believed, till, being 
enabled to confess him, they obtain the peculiar and appropriate boon which comes by Him. 


Now the energy of the Lord has a reference to the Almighty; and the Son is, so to speak, an energy of the 
Father. Therefore, a hater of man, the Saviour can never be; who, for His exceeding love to human flesh, 
despising not its susceptibility to suffering, but investing Himself with it, came for the common salvation 
of men; for the faith of those who have chosen it, is common. Nay more, He will never neglect His own 
work, because man alone of all the other living creatures was in his creation endowed with a conception 
of God. Nor can there be any other better and more suitable government for men than that which is 
appointed by God. 


It is then always proper for the one who is superior by nature to be over the inferior, and for him who is 
capable of managing aught well to have the management of it assigned to him. Now that which truly rules 
and presides is the Divine Word and His providence, which inspects all things, and despises the care of 
nothing belonging to it. 


Those, then, who choose to belong to Him, are those who are perfected through faith. He, the Son, is, by 
the will of the Almighty Father, the cause of all good things, being the first efficient cause of motion—a 
power incapable of being apprehended by sensation. For what He was, was not seen by those who, 
through the weakness of the flesh, were incapable of taking in [the reality]. But, having assumed sensitive 
flesh, He came to show man what was possible through obedience to the commandments. Being, then, the 
Father’s power, He easily prevails in what He wishes, leaving not even the minutest point of His 
administration unattended to. For otherwise the whole would not have been well executed by Him. 


But, as I think, characteristic of the highest power is the accurate scrutiny of all the parts, reaching even 
to the minutest, terminating in the first Administrator of the universe, who by the will of the Father 
directs the salvation of all; some overlooking, who are set under others, who are set over them, till you 
come to the great High Priest. For on one original first Principle, which acts according to the [Father’s] 
will, the first and the second and the third depend. Then at the highest extremity of the visible world is 
the blessed band of angels; and down to ourselves there are ranged, some under others, those who, from 
One and by One, both are saved and save. 


As, then, the minutest particle of steel is moved by the spirit of the Heraclean stone, when diffused over 
many steel rings; so also, attracted by the Holy Spirit, the virtuous are added by affinity to the first abode, 
and the others in succession down to the last. But those who are bad from infirmity, having fallen from 
vicious insatiableness into a depraved state, neither controlling nor controlled, rush round and round, 
whirled about by the passions, and fall down to the ground. 


For this was the law from the first, that virtue should be the object of voluntary choice. Wherefore also the 
commandments, according to the Law, and before the Law, not given to the upright (for the law is not 
appointed for a righteous man ), ordained that he should receive eternal life and the blessed prize, who 
chose them. 


But, on the other hand, they allowed him who had been delighted with vice to consort with the objects of 
his choice; and, on the other hand, that the soul, which is ever improving in the acquisition of virtue and 
the increase of righteousness, should obtain a better place in the universe, as tending in each step of 
advancement towards the habit of impassibility, till “it come to a perfect man,” to the excellence at once of 
knowledge and of inheritance. 


These salutary revolutions, in accordance with the order of change, are distinguished both by times, and 
places, and honours, and cognitions, and heritages, and ministries, according to the particular order of 
each change, up to the transcendent and continual contemplation of the Lord in eternity. 


Now that which is lovable leads, to the contemplation of itself, each one who, from love of knowledge, 
applies himself entirely to contemplation. Wherefore also the Lord, drawing the commandments, both the 
first which He gave, and the second, from one fountain, neither allowed those who were before the law to 
be without law, nor permitted those who were unacquainted with the principles of the Barbarian 
philosophy to be without restraint. For, having furnished the one with the commandments, and the other 
with philosophy, He shut up unbelief to the Advent. Whence every one who believes not is without excuse. 
For by a different process of advancement, both Greek and Barbarian, He leads to the perfection which is 
by faith. 


And if any one of the Greeks, passing over the preliminary training of the Hellenic philosophy, proceeds 
directly to the true teaching, he distances others, though an unlettered man, by choosing the 
compendious process of salvation by faith to perfection. 


Everything, then, which did not hinder a man’s choice from being free, He made and rendered auxiliary to 
virtue, in order that there might be revealed somehow or other, even to those capable of seeing but dimly, 
the one only almighty, good God—from eternity to eternity saving by His Son. 


And, on the other hand, He is in no respect whatever the cause of evil. For all things are arranged with a 
view to the salvation of the universe by the Lord of the universe, both generally and particularly. It is then 
the function of the righteousness of salvation to improve everything as far as practicable. For even minor 
matters are arranged with a view to the salvation of that which is better, and for an abode suitable for 
people’s character. Now everything that is virtuous changes for the better; having as the proper cause of 
change the free choice of knowledge, which the soul has in its own power. But necessary corrections, 
through the goodness of the great overseeing Judge, both by the attendant angels, and by various acts of 
anticipative judgment, and by the perfect judgment, compel egregious sinners to repent. 


CHAPTER III 
THE GNOSTIC AIMS AT THE NEAREST LIKENESS POSSIBLE TO GOD AND HIS SON 


Now I pass over other things in silence, glorifying the Lord. But I affirm that gnostic souls, that surpass in 
the grandeur of contemplation the mode of life of each of the holy ranks, among whom the blessed abodes 
of the gods are allotted by distribution, reckoned holy among the holy, transferred entire from among the 


entire, reaching places better than the better places, embracing the divine vision not in mirrors or by 
means of mirrors, but in the transcendently clear and absolutely pure insatiable vision which is the 
privilege of intensely loving souls, holding festival through endless ages, remain honoured with the 
indentity of all excellence. Such is the vision attainable by “the pure in heart.” This is the function of the 
Gnostic, who has been perfected, to have converse with God through the great High Priest, being made 
like the Lord, up to the measure of his capacity, in the whole service of God, which tends to the salvation 
of men, through care of the beneficence which has us for its object; and on the other side through 
worship, through teaching and through beneficence in deeds. The Gnostic even forms and creates himself; 
and besides also, he, like to God, adorns those who hear him; assimilating as far as possible the 
moderation which, arising from practice, tends to impassibility, to Him who by nature possesses 
impassibility; and especially having uninterrupted converse and fellowship with the Lord. Mildness, I 
think, and philanthropy, and eminent piety, are the rules of gnostic assimilation. I affirm that these virtues 
“are a sacrifice acceptable in the sight of God;” Scripture alleging that “the humble heart with right 
knowledge is the holocaust of God;” each man who is admitted to holiness being illuminated in order to 
indissoluble union. 


For “to bring themselves into captivity,” and to slay themselves, putting to death “the old man, who is 
through lusts corrupt,” and raising the new man from death, “from the old conversation,” by abandoning 
the passions, and becoming free of sin, both the Gospel and the apostle enjoin. 


It was this, consequently, which the Law intimated, by ordering the sinner to be cut off, and translated 
from death to life, to the impassibility that is the result of faith; which the teachers of the Law, not 
comprehending, inasmuch as they regarded the law as contentious, they have given a handle to those who 
attempt idly to calumniate the Law. And for this reason we rightly do not sacrifice to God, who, needing 
nothing, supplies all men with all things; but we glorify Him who gave Himself in sacrifice for us, we also 
sacrificing ourselves; from that which needs nothing to that which needs nothing, and to that which is 
impassible from that which is impassible. For in our salvation alone God delights. We do not therefore, 
and with reason too, offer sacrifice to Him who is not overcome by pleasures, inasmuch as the fumes of 
the smoke stop far beneath, and do not even reach the thickest clouds; but those they reach are far from 
them. The Deity neither is, then, in want of aught, nor loves pleasure, or gain, or money, being full, and 
supplying all things to everything that has received being and has wants. And neither by sacrifices nor 
offerings, nor on the other hand by glory and honour, is the Deity won over; nor is He influenced by any 
such things; but He appears only to excellent and good men, who will never betray justice for threatened 
fear, nor by the promise of considerable gifts. 


But those who have not seen the self-determination of the human soul, and its incapability of being 
treated as a slave in what respects the choice of life, being disgusted at what is done through rude 
injustice, do not think that there is a God. On a par with these in opinion, are they who, falling into 
licentiousness in pleasures, and grievous pains, and unlooked-for accidents, and bidding defiance to 
events, say that there is no God, or that, though existing, He does not oversee all things. And others there 
are, who are persuaded that those they reckon gods are capable of being prevailed upon by sacrifices and 
gifts, favouring, so to speak, their profligacies; and will not believe that He is the only true God, who 
exists in the invariableness of righteous goodness. 


The Gnostic, then, is pious, who cares first for himself, then for his neighbours, that they may become 
very good. For the son gratifies a good father, by showing himself good and like his father; and in like 
manner the subject, the governor. For believing and obeying are in our own power. 


But should any one suppose the cause of evils to be the weakness of matter, and the involuntary impulses 
of ignorance, and (in his stupidity) irrational necessities; he who has become a Gnostic has through 
instruction superiority over these, as if they were wild beasts; and in imitation of the divine plan, he does 
good to such as are willing, as far as he can. And if ever placed in authority, like Moses, he will rule for the 
salvation of the governed; and will tame wildness and faithlessness, by recording honour for the most 
excellent, and punishment for the wicked, in accordance with reason for the sake of discipline. 


For pre-eminently a divine image, resembling God, is the soul of a righteous man; in which, through 
obedience to the commands, as in a consecrated spot, is enclosed and enshrined the Leader of mortals 
and of immortals, King and Parent of what is good, who is truly law, and right, and eternal Word, being the 
one Saviour individually to each, and in common to all. 


He is the true Only-begotten, the express image of the glory of the universal King and Almighty Father, 
who impresses on the Gnostic the seal of the perfect contemplation, according to His own image; so that 
there is now a third divine image, made as far as possible like the Second Cause, the Essential Life, 
through which we live the true life; the Gnostic, as we regard him, being described as moving amid things 
sure and wholly immutable. 


Ruling, then, over himself and what belongs to him, and possessing a sure grasp, of divine science, he 
makes a genuine approach to the truth. For the knowledge and apprehension of intellectual objects must 
necessarily be called certain scientific knowledge, whose function in reference to divine things is to 
consider what is the First Cause, and what that “by whom all things were made, and without whom 


nothing was made;” and what things, on the other hand, are as pervasive, and what is comprehensive; 
what conjoined, what disjoined; and what is the position which each one of them holds, and what power 
and what service each contributes. And again, among human things, what man himself is, and what he has 
naturally or preternaturally; and how, again, it becomes him to do or to suffer; and what are his virtues 
and what his vices; and about things good, bad, and indifferent; also about fortitude, and prudence, and 
self-restraint, and the virtue which is in all respects complete, namely, righteousness. 


Further, he employs prudence and righteousness in the acquisition of wisdom, and fortitude, not only in 
the endurance of circumstances, but also in restraining pleasure and desire, grief and anger; and, in 
general, to withstand everything which either by any force or fraud entices us. For it is not necessary to 
endure vices and virtues, but it is to be persuaded to bear things that inspire fear. 


Accordingly, pain is found beneficial in the healing art, and in discipline, and in punishment; and by it 
men’s manners are corrected to their advantage. Forms of fortitude are endurance, magnanimity, high 
spirit, liberality, and grandeur. And for this reason he neither meets with the blame or the bad opinion of 
the multitude; nor is he subjected to opinions or flatteries. But in the indurance of toils and at the same 
time in the discharge of any duty, and in his manly superiority to all circumstances, he appears truly a 
man (aner) among the rest of human beings. And, on the other hand, maintaining prudence, he exercises 
moderation in the calmness of his soul; receptive of what is commanded, as of what belongs to him, 
entertaining aversion to what is base, as alien to him; become decorous and supramundane, he does 
everything with decorum and in order, and transgresses in no respect, and in nothing. Rich he is in the 
highest degree in desiring nothing, as having few wants; and being in the midst of abundance of all good 
through the knowledge of the good. For it is the first effect of his righteousness, to love to spend his time 
and associate with those of his own race both in earth and heaven. So also he is liberal of what he 
possesses. And being a lover of men, he is a hater of the wicked, entertaining a perfect aversion to all 
villany. He must consequently learn to be faithful both to himself and his neighbours, and obedient to the 
commandments. For he is the true servant of God who spontaneously subjects himself to His commands. 
And he who already, not through the commandments, but through knowledge itself, is pure in heart, is the 
friend of God. For neither are we born by nature possessing virtue, nor after we are born does it grow 
naturally, as certain parts of the body; since then it would neither be voluntary nor praiseworthy. Nor is 
virtue, like speech, perfected by the practice that results from everyday occurrences (for this is very much 
the way in which vice originates). For it is not by any art, either those of acquisition, or those which relate 
to the care of the body, that knowledge is attained. No more is it from the curriculum of instruction. For 
that is satisfied if it can only prepare and sharpen the soul. For the laws of the state are perchance able to 
restrain bad actions; but persuasive words, which but touch the surface, cannot produce a scientific 
permanence of the truth. 


Now the Greek philosophy, as it were, purges the soul, and prepares it beforehand for the reception of 
faith, on which the Truth builds up the edifice of knowledge. 


This is the true athlete—he who in the great stadium, the fair world, is crowned for the true victory over 
all the passions. For He who prescribes the contest is the Almighty God, and He who awards the prize is 
the only-begotten Son of God. Angels and gods are spectators; and the contest, embracing all the varied 
exercises, is “not against flesh and blood,” but against the spiritual powers of inordinate passions that 
work through the flesh. He who obtains the mastery in these struggles, and overthrows the tempter, 
menacing, as it were, with certain contests, wins immortality. For the sentence of God in most righteous 
judgment is infallible. The spectators are summoned to the contest, and the athletes contend in the 
stadium; the one, who has obeyed the directions of the trainer, wins the day. For to all, all rewards 
proposed by God are equal; and He Himself is unimpeachable. And he who has power receives mercy, and 
he that has exercised will is mighty. 


So also we have received mind, that we may know what we do. And the maxim “Know thyself” means here 
to know for what we are born. And we are born to obey the commandments, if we choose to be willing to 
be saved. Such is the Nemesis, through which there is no escaping from God. Man’s duty, then, is 
obedience to God, who has proclaimed salvation manifold by the commandments. And confession is 
thanksgiving. For the beneficent first begins to do good. And he who on fitting considerations readily 
receives and keeps the commandments, is faithful (pistos); and he who by love requites benefits as far as 
he is able, is already a friend. One recompense on the part of men is of paramount importance—the doing 
of what is pleasing to God. As being His own production, and a result akin to Himself, the Teacher and 
Saviour receives acts of assistance and of improvement on the part of men as a personal favour and 
honour; as also He regards the injuries inflicted on those who believe on Him as ingratitude and 
dishonour to Himself. For what other dishonour can touch God? Wherefore it is impossible to render a 
recompense at all equivalent to the boon received from the Lord. 


And as those who maltreat property insult the owners, and those who maltreat soldiers insult the 
commander, so also the ill-usage of His consecrated ones is contempt for the Lord. 


For, just as the sun not only illumines heaven and the whole world, shining over land and sea, but also 
through windows and small chinks sends his beams into the innermost recesses of houses, so the Word 
diffused everywhere casts His eye-glance on the minutest circumstances of the actions of life. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE HEATHENS MADE GODS LIKE THEMSELVES, WHENCE SPRINGS ALL SUPERSTITION 


Now, as the Greeks represent the gods as possessing human forms, so also do they as possessing human 
passions. And as each of them depict their forms similar to themselves, as Xenophanes says, “Ethiopians 
as black and apes, the Thracians ruddy and tawny;” so also they assimilate their souls to those who form 
them: the Barbarians, for instance, who make them savage and wild; and the Greeks, who make them 
more civilized, yet subject to passion. 


Wherefore it stands to reason, that the ideas entertained of God by wicked men must be bad, and those by 
good men most excellent. And therefore he who is in soul truly kingly and gnostic, being likewise pious 
and free from superstition, is persuaded that He who alone is God is honourable, venerable, august, 
beneficent, the doer of good, the author of all good things, but not the cause of evil. And respecting the 
Hellenic superstition we have, as I think, shown enough in the book entitled by us The Exhortation, 
availing ourselves abundantly of the history bearing on the point. There is no need, then, again to make a 
long story of what has already been clearly stated. But in as far as necessity requires to be pointed out on 
coming to the topic, suffice it to adduce a few out of many considerations in proof of the impiety of those 
who make the Divinity resemble the worst men. For either those Gods of theirs are injured by men, and 
are shown to be inferior to men on being injured by us; or, if not so, how is it that they are incensed at 
those by whom they are not injured, like a testy old wife roused to wrath? 


As they say that Artemis was enraged at the AEtolians on account of OEneus. For how, being a goddess, 
did she not consider that he had neglected to sacrifice, not through contempt, but out of inadvertence, or 
under the idea that he had sacrificed? 


And Latona, arguing her case with Athene, on account of the latter being incensed at her for having 
brought forth in the temple, says:— 


“Man-slaying spoils 

Torn from the dead you love to see. And these 

To you are not unclean. But you regard 

My parturition here a horrid thing, 

Though other creatures in the temple do 

No harm by bringing forth their young.” 

It is natural, then, that having a superstitious dread of those irascible [gods], they imagine that all events 
are signs and causes of evils. If a mouse bore through an altar built of clay, and for want of something else 
gnaw through an oil flask; if a cock that is being fattened crow in the evening, they determine this to be a 
sign of something. 

Of such a one Menander gives a comic description in The Superstitious Man:— 

“A. Good luck be mine, ye honoured gods! 

Tying my, right shoe’s string, 

I broke it.” 

“B. Most likely, silly fool, 

For it was rotten, and you, niggard, you 


Would not buy new ones.” 


It was a clever remark of Antiphon, who (when one regarded it as an ill omen that the sow had eaten her 
pigs), on seeing her emaciated through the niggardliness of the person that kept her, said, Congratulate 
yourself on the omen that, being so hungry, she did not eat your own children. 


“And what wonder is it,” says Bion, “if the mouse, finding nothing to eat, gnaws the bag?” For it were 
wonderful if (as Arcesilaus argued in fun) “the bag had eaten the mouse.” 


Diogenes accordingly remarked well to one who wondered at finding a serpent coiled round a pestle: 
“Don’t wonder; for it would have been more surprising if you had seen the pestle coiled round the serpent, 
and the serpent straight.” 


For the irrational creatures must run, and scamper, and fight, and breed, and die; and these things being 


natural to them, can never be unnatural to us. 

“And many birds beneath the sunbeams walk.” 

And the comic poet Philemon treats such points in comedy:— 
“When I see one who watches who has sneezed, 

Or who has spoke; or looking, who goes on, 

I straightway in the market sell him off. 

Each one of us walks, talks, and sneezes too, 

For his own self, not for the citizens: 

According to their nature things turn out.” 


Then by the practice of temperance men seek health: and by cramming themselves, and wallowing in 
potations at feasts, they attract diseases. 


There are many, too, that dread inscriptions set up. Very cleverly Diogenes, on finding in the house of a 
bad man the inscription, “Hercules, for victory famed, dwells here; let nothing bad enter,” remarked, “And 
how shall the master of the house go in?” 

The same people, who worship every stick and greasy stone, as the saying is, dreads tufts of tawny wool, 
and lumps of salt, and torches, and squills, and sulphur, bewitched by sorcerers, in certain impure rites of 
expiation. But God, the true God, recognises as holy only the character of the righteous man,—as unholy, 
wrong and wickedness. 


You may see the eggs, taken from those who have been purified, hatched if subjected to the necessary 
warmth. But this could not take place if they had had transferred to them the sins of the man that had 
undergone purification. Accordingly the comic poet Diphilus facetiously writes, in comedy, of sorcerers, in 
the following words:— 

“Purifying Proetus’ daughters, and their father 

Proetus Abantades, and fifth, an old wife to boot, 

So many people’s persons with one torch, one squill, 

With sulphur and asphalt of the loud-sounding sea, 

From the placid-flowing, deep-flowing ocean. 

But blest air through the clouds send Anticyra 

That I may make this bug into a drone.” 

For well Menander remarks:— 

“Had you, O Phidias, any real ill, 

You needs must seek for it a real cure; 

Now ‘tis not so. And for the unreal ill 

I’ve found an unreal cure. Believe that it 

Will do thee good. Let women in a ring 

Wipe thee, and from three fountains water bring. 

Add salt and lentils; sprinkle then thyself. 

Each one is pure, who’s conscious of no sin.” 

For instance, the tragedy says:— 

Menelaus. “What disease, Orestes, is destroying thee?” 

Orestes. “Conscience. For horrid deeds I know I’ve done.” 


For in reality there is no other purity but abstinence from sins. Excellently then Epicharmus says:— 


“Tf a pure mind thou hast, 
In thy whole body thou art pure.” 


Now also we Say that it is requisite to purify the soul from corrupt and bad doctrines by right reason; and 
so thereafter to the recollection of the principal heads of doctrine. Since also before the communication of 
the mysteries they think it right to apply certain purifications to those who are to be initiated; so it is 
requisite for men to abandon impious opinion, and thus turn to the true tradition. 


CHAPTER V 


THE HOLY SOUL A MORE EXCELLENT TEMPLE THAN ANY EDIFICE BUILT BY MAN 


For is it not the case that rightly and truly we do not circumscribe in any place that which cannot be 
circumscribed; nor do we shut up in temples made with hands that which contains all things? What work 
of builders, and stonecutters, and mechanical art can be holy? Superior to these are not they who think 
that the air, and the enclosing space, or rather the whole world and the universe, are meet for the 
excellency of God? 


It were indeed ridiculous, as the philosophers themselves say, for man, the plaything of God, to make God, 
and for God to be the plaything of art; since what is made is similar and the same to that of which it is 
made, as that which is made of ivory is ivory, and that which is made of gold golden. Now the images and 
temples constructed by mechanics are made of inert matter; so that they too are inert, and material, and 
profane; and if you perfect the art, they partake of mechanical coarseness. Works of art cannot then be 
sacred and divine. 


And what can be localized, there being nothing that is not localized? Since all things are in a place. And 
that which is localized having been formerly not localized, is localized by something. If, then, God is 
localized by men, He was once not localized, and did not exist at all. For the non-existent is what is not 
localized; since whatever does not exist is not localized. And what exists cannot be localized by what does 
not exist; nor by another entity. For it is also an entity. It follows that it must be by itself. And how shall 
anything generate itself? Or how shall that which exists place itself as to being? Whether, being formerly 
not localized, has it localized itself? But it was not in existence; since what exists not is not localized. And 
its localization being supposed, how can it afterwards make itself what it previously was? 


But how can He, to whom the things that are belong, need anything? But were God possessed of a human 
form, He would need, equally with man, food, and shelter, and house, and the attendant incidents. Those 
who are like in form and affections will require similar sustenance. And if sacred (to hieron) has a twofold 
application, designating both God Himself and the structure raised to His honour, how shall we not with 
propriety call the Church holy, through knowledge, made for the honour of God, sacred (hieron) to God, of 
great value, and not constructed by mechanical art, nor embellished by the hand of an impostor, but by 
the will of God fashioned into a temple? For it is not now the place, but the assemblage of the elect, that I 
call the Church. This temple is better for the reception of the greatness of the dignity of God. For the 
living creature which is of high value, is made sacred by that which is worth all, or rather which has no 
equivalent, in virtue of the exceeding sanctity of the latter. Now this is the Gnostic, who is of great value, 
who is honoured by God, in whom God is enshrined, that is, the knowledge respecting God is consecrated. 
Here, too, we shall find the divine likeness and the holy image in the righteous soul, when it is blessed in 
being purified and performing blessed deeds. Here also we shall find that which is localized, and that 
which is being localized,—the former in the case of those who are already Gnostics, and the latter in the 
case of those capable of becoming so, although not yet worthy of receiving the knowledge of God. For 
every being destined to believe is already faithful in the sight of God, and set up for His honour, an image, 
endowed with virtue, dedicated to God. 


CHAPTER VI 


PRAYERS AND PRAISE FROM A PURE MIND, CEASELESSLY OFFERED, FAR BETTER THAN SACRIFICES 


As, then, God is not circumscribed by place, neither is ever represented by the form of a living creature; 
so neither has He similar passions, nor has He wants like the creatures, so as to desire sacrifice, from 
hunger, by way of food. Those creatures which are affected by passion are all mortal. And it is useless to 
bring food to one who is not nourished. 


And that comic poet Pherecrates, in The Fugitives, facetiously represents the gods themselves as finding 
fault with men on the score of their sacred rites:— 


“When to the gods you sacrifice, 


Selecting what our portion is, 


"Tis shame to tell, do ye not take, 

And both the thighs, clean to the groins, 

The loins quite bare, the backbone, too, 

Clean scrape as with a file, 

Them swallow, and the remnant give 

To us as if to dogs? And then, 

As if of one another ‘shamed, 

With heaps of salted barley hide.” 

And Eubulus, also a comic poet, thus writes respecting sacrifices:— 

“But to the gods the tail alone 

And thigh, as if to paederasts you sacrifice.” 

And introducing Dionysus in Semele, he represents him disputing:— 
“First if they offer aught to me, there are 

Who offer blood, the bladder, not the heart 

Or caul. For I no flesh do ever eat 

That’s sweeter than the thigh.” 

And Menander writes:— 

“The end of the loin, 

The bile, the bones uneatable, they set 

Before the gods; the rest themselves consume.” 

For is not the savour of the holocausts avoided by the beasts? And if in reality the savour is the guerdon of 
the gods of the Greeks, should they not first deify the cooks, who are dignified with equal happiness, and 
worship the chimney itself, which is closer still to the much-prized savour? 


And Hesiod says that Zeus, cheated in a division of flesh by Prometheus, received the white bones of an 
ox, concealed with cunning art, in shining fat:— 


“Whence to the immortal gods the tribes of men 
The victim’s white bones on the altars burn.” 


But they will by no means say that the Deity, enfeebled through the desire that springs from want, is 
nourished. Accordingly, they will represent Him as nourished without desire like a plant, and like beasts 
that burrow. They say that these grow innoxiously, nourished either by the density in the air, or from the 
exhalations proceeding from their own body. Though if the Deity, though needing nothing, is according to 
them nourished, what necessity has He for food, wanting nothing? But if, by nature needing nothing, He 
delights to be honoured, it is not without reason that we honour God in prayer; and thus the best and 
holiest sacrifice with righteousness we bring, presenting it as an offering to the most righteous Word, by 
whom we receive knowledge, giving glory by Him for what we have learned. 


The altar, then, that is with us here, the terrestrial one, is the congregation of those who devote 
themselves to prayers, having as it were one common voice and one mind. 


Now, if nourishing substances taken in by the nostrils are diviner than those taken in by the mouth, yet 
they infer respiration. What, then, do they say of God? Whether does He exhale like the tribe of oaks? Or 
does He only inhale, like the aquatic animals, by the dilatation of their gills? Or does He breathe all round, 
like the insects, by the compression of the section by means of their wings? But no one, if he is in his 
senses, will liken God to any of these. 


And the creatures that breathe by the expansion of the lung towards the thorax draw in the air. Then if 
they assign to God viscera, and arteries, and veins, and nerves, and parts, they will make Him in nothing 
different from man. 


Now breathing together (sumpnoia) is properly said of the Church. For the sacrifice of the Church is the 
word breathing as incense from holy souls, the sacrifice and the whole mind being at the same time 
unveiled to God. Now the very ancient altar in Delos they celebrated as holy; which alone, being undefiled 
by slaughter and death, they say Pythagoras approached. And will they not believe us when we say that 
the righteous soul is the truly sacred altar, and that incense arising from it is holy prayer? But I believe 
sacrifices were invented by men to be a pretext for eating flesh. But without such idolatry he who wished 
might have partaken of flesh. 


For the sacrifices of the Law express figuratively the piety which we practice, as the turtle-dove and the 
pigeon offered for sins point out that the cleansing of the irrational part of the soul is acceptable to God. 
But if any one of the righteous does not burden his soul by the eating of flesh, he has the advantage of a 
rational reason, not as Pythagoras and his followers dream of the transmigration of the soul. 


Now Xenocrates, treating by himself of “the food derived from animals,” and Polemon in his work On Life 
according to Nature, seem clearly to say that animal food is unwholesome, inasmuch as it has already 
been elaborated and assimilated to the souls of the irrational creatures. 


So also, in particular, the Jews abstain from swine’s flesh on the ground of this animal being unclean; 
since more than the other animals it roots up, and destroys the productions of the ground. But if they say 
that the animals were assigned to men—and we agree with them—yet it was not entirely for food. Nor was 
it all animals, but such as do not work. Wherefore the comic poet Plato says not badly in the drama of The 
Feasts:— 


“For of the quadrupeds we should not slay 

In future aught but swine. For these have flesh 
Most toothsome; and about the pig is nought 
For us, excepting bristles, mud, and noise.” 


Whence AEsop said not badly, that “swine squeaked out very loudly, because, when they were dragged, 
they knew that they were good for nothing but for sacrifice.” 


Wherefore also Cleanthes says, “that they have soul instead of salt,” that their flesh may not putrefy. 
Some, then, eat them as useless, others as destructive of fruits. And others do not eat them, because the 
animal has a strong sensual propensity. 


So, then, the law sacrifices not the goat, except in the sole case of the banishment of sins; since pleasure 
is the metropolis of vice. It is to the point also that it is said that the eating of goat’s flesh contributes to 
epilepsy. And they say that the greatest increase is produced by swine’s flesh. Wherefore it is beneficial to 
those who exercise the body; but to those who devote themselves to the development of the soul it is not 
so, on account of the hebetude that results from the eating of flesh. Perchance also some Gnostic will 
abstain from the eating of flesh for the sake of training, and in order that the flesh may not grow wanton 
in amorousness. “For wine,” says Androcydes, “and gluttonous feeds of flesh make the body strong, but 
the soul more sluggish.” Accordingly such food, in order to clear understanding, is to be rejected. 


Wherefore also the Egyptians, in the purifications practiced among them, do not allow the priests to feed 
on flesh; but they use chickens, as lightest; and they do not touch fish, on account of certain fables, but 
especially on account of such food making the flesh flabby. But now terrestrial animals and birds breathe 
the same air as our vital spirits, being possessed of a vital principle cognate with the air. But it is said that 
fishes do not breathe this air, but that which was mixed with the water at the instant of its first creation, 
as well as with the rest of the elements, which is also a sign of the permanence of matter. 


Wherefore we ought to offer to God sacrifices not costly, but such as He loves. And that compounded 
incense which is mentioned in the Law, is that which consists of many tongues and voices in prayer, or 
rather of different nations and natures, prepared by the gift vouchsafed in the dispensation for “the unity 


of the faith,” and brought together in praises, with a pure mind, and just and right conduct, from holy 
works and righteous prayer. For in the elegant language of poetry,— 


“Who is so great a fool, and among men 

So very easy of belief, as thinks 

The gods, with fraud of fleshless bones and bile 
All burnt, not fit for hungry dogs to eat, 
Delighted are, and take this as their prize, 


And favour show to those who treat them thus,” 


though they happen to be tyrants and robbers? 


But we Say that the fire sanctifies not flesh, but sinful souls; meaning not the all-devouring vulgar fire but 
that of wisdom, which pervades the soul passing through the fire. 


CHAPTER VII 
WHAT SORT OF PRAYER THE GNOSTIC EMPLOYS, AND HOW IT IS HEARD BY GOD 


Now we are commanded to reverence and to honour the same one, being persuaded that He is Word, 
Saviour, and Leader, and by Him, the Father, not on special days, as some others, but doing this 
continually in our whole life, and in every way. Certainly the elect race justified by the precept says, 
“Seven times a day have I praised Thee.” Whence not in a specified place, or selected temple, or at certain 
festivals and on appointed days, but during his whole life, the Gnostic in every place, even if he be alone 
by himself, and wherever he has any of those who have exercised the like faith, honours God, that is, 
acknowledges his gratitude for the knowledge of the way to live. 


And if the presence of a good man, through the respect and reverence which he inspires, always improves 
him with whom he associates, with much more reason does not he who always holds uninterrupted 
converse with God by knowledge, life, and thanksgiving, grow at every step superior to himself in all 
respects—in conduct, in words, in disposition? Such an one is persuaded that God is ever beside him, and 
does not suppose that He is confined in certain limited places; so that under the idea that at times he is 
without Him, he may indulge in excesses night and day. 


Holding festival, then, in our whole life, persuaded that God is altogether on every side present, we 
cultivate our fields, praising; we sail the sea, hymning; in all the rest of our conversation we conduct 
ourselves according to rule. The Gnostic, then, is very closely allied to God, being at once grave and 
cheerful in all things,—grave on account of the bent of his soul towards the Divinity, and cheerful on 
account of his consideration of the blessings of humanity which God hath given us. 


Now the excellence of knowledge is evidently presented by the prophet when he says, “Benignity, and 
instruction, and knowledge teach me,” magnifying the supremacy of perfection by a climax. 


He is, then, the truly kingly man; he is the sacred high priest of God. And this is even now observed 
among the most sagacious of the Barbarians, in advancing the sacerdotal caste to the royal power. He, 
therefore, never surrenders himself to the rabble that rules supreme over the theatres, and gives no 
admittance even in a dream to the things which are spoken, done, and seen for the sake of alluring 
pleasures; neither, therefore, to the pleasures of sight, nor the various pleasures which are found in other 
enjoyments, as costly incense and odours, which bewitch the nostrils, or preparations of meats, and 
indulgences in different wines, which ensnare the palate, or fragrant bouquets of many flowers, which 
through the senses effeminate the soul. But always tracing up to God the grave enjoyment of all things, he 
offers the first-fruits of food, and drink, and unguents to the Giver of all, acknowledging his thanks in the 
gift and in the use of them by the Word given to him. He rarely goes to convivial banquets of all and 
sundry, unless the announcement to him of the friendly and harmonious character of the entertainment 
induce him to go. For he is convinced that God knows and perceives all things—not the words only, but 
also the thought; since even our sense of hearing, which acts through the passages of the body, has the 
apprehension [belonging to it] not through corporeal power, but through a psychical perception, and the 
intelligence which distinguishes significant sounds. God is not, then, possessed of human form, so as to 
hear; nor needs He senses, as the Stoics have decided, “especially hearing and sight; for He could never 
otherwise apprehend.” But the susceptibility of the air, and the intensely keen perception of the angels, 
and the power which reaches the soul’s consciousness, by ineffable power and without sensible hearing, 
know all things at the moment of thought. And should any one say that the voice does not reach God, but 
is rolled downwards in the air, yet the thoughts of the saints cleave not the air only, but the whole world. 
And the divine power, with the speed of light, sees through the whole soul. Well! Do not also volitions 
speak to God, uttering their voice? And are they not conveyed by conscience? And what voice shall He 
wait for, who, according to His purpose, knows the elect already, even before his birth, knows what is to 
be as already existent? Does not the light of power shine down to the very bottom of the whole soul; “the 
lamp of knowledge,” as the Scripture says, searching “the recesses”? God is all ear and all eye, if we may 
be permitted to use these expressions. 


In general, then, an unworthy opinion of God preserves no piety, either in hymns, or discourses, or 
writings, or dogmas, but diverts to grovelling and unseemly ideas and notions. Whence the commendation 
of the multitude differs nothing from censure, in consequence of their ignorance of the truth. The objects, 
then, of desires and aspirations, and, in a word, of the mind’s impulses, are the subjects of prayers. 
Wherefore, no man desires a draught, but to drink what is drinkable; and no man desires an inheritance, 
but to inherit. And in like manner no man desires knowledge, but to know; or a right government, but to 
take part in the government. The subjects of our prayers, then, are the subjects of our requests, and the 
subjects of requests are the objects of desires. Prayer, then, and desire, follow in order, with the view of 
possessing the blessings and advantages offered. 


The Gnostic, then, who is such by possession, makes his prayer and request for the truly good things 
which appertain to the soul, and prays, he himself also contributing his efforts to attain to the habit of 
goodness, so as no longer to have the things that are good as certain lessons belonging to him, but to be 
good. 


Wherefore also it is most incumbent on such to pray, knowing as they do the Divinity rightly, and having 
the moral excellence suitable to him; who know what things are really good, and what are to be asked, 
and when and how in each individual case. It is the extremest stupidity to ask of them who are no gods, as 
if they were gods; or to ask those things which are not beneficial, begging evils for themselves under the 
appearance of good things. 


Whence, as is right, there being only one good God, that some good things be given from Him alone, and 
that some remain, we and the angels pray. But not similarly. For it is not the same thing to pray that the 
gift remain, and to endeavour to obtain it for the first time. 


The averting of evils is a species of prayer; but such prayer is never to be used for the injury of men, 
except that the Gnostic, in devoting attention to righteousness, may make use of this petition in the case 
of those who are past feeling. 


Prayer is, then, to speak more boldly, converse with God. Though whispering, consequently, and not 
opening the lips, we speak in silence, yet we cry inwardly. For God hears continually all the inward 
converse. So also we raise the head and lift the hands to heaven, and set the feet in motion at the closing 
utterance of the prayer, following the eagerness of the spirit directed towards the intellectual essence; 
and endeavouring to abstract the body from the earth, along with the discourse, raising the soul aloft, 
winged with longing for better things, we compel it to advance to the region of holiness, magnanimously 
despising the chain of the flesh. For we know right well, that the Gnostic willingly passes over the whole 
world, as the Jews certainly did over Egypt, showing clearly, above all, that he will be as near as possible 
to God. 


Now, if some assign definite hours for prayer—as, for example, the third, and sixth, and ninth—yet the 
Gnostic prays throughout his whole life, endeavouring by prayer to have fellowship with God. And, briefly, 
having reached to this, he leaves behind him all that is of no service, as having now received the 
perfection of the man that acts by love. But the distribution of the hours into a threefold division, 
honoured with as many prayers, those are acquainted with, who know the blessed triad of the holy 
abodes. 


Having got to this point, I recollect the doctrines about there being no necessity to pray, introduced by 
certain of the heterodox, that is, the followers of the heresy of Prodicus. That they may not then be 
inflated with conceit about this godless wisdom of theirs, as if it were strange, let them learn that it was 
embraced before by the philosophers called Cyrenaics. Nevertheless, the unholy knowledge (gnosis) of 
those falsely called [Gnostics] shall meet with confutation at a fitting time; so that the assault on them, by 
no means brief, may not, by being introduced into the commentary, break the discourse in hand, in which 
we are showing that the only really holy and pious man is he who is truly a Gnostic according to the rule 
of the Church, to whom alone the petition made in accordance with the will of God is granted, on asking 
and on thinking. For as God can do all that He wishes, so the Gnostic receives all that he asks. For, 
universally, God knows those who are and those who are not worthy of good things; whence He gives to 
each what is suitable. Wherefore to those that are unworthy, though they ask often, He will not give; but 
He will give to those who are worthy. 


Nor is petition superfluous, though good things are given without claim. 


Now thanksgiving and request for the conversion of our neighbours is the function of the Gnostic; as also 
the Lord prayed, giving thanks for the accomplishment of His ministry, praying that as many as possible 
might attain to knowledge; that in the saved, by salvation, through knowledge, God might be glorified, 
and He who is alone good and alone Saviour might be acknowledged through the Son from age to age. But 
also faith, that one will receive, is a species of prayer gnostically laid up in store. 


But if any occasion of converse with God becomes prayer, no opportunity of access to God ought to be 
omitted. Without doubt, the holiness of the Gnostic, in union with [God’s] blessed Providence, exhibits in 
voluntary confession the perfect beneficence of God. For the holiness of the Gnostic, and the reciprocal 
benevolence of the friend of God, are a kind of corresponding movement of providence. For neither is God 
involuntarily good, as the fire is warming; but in Him the imparting of good things is voluntary, even if He 
receive the request previously. Nor shall he who is saved be saved against his will, for he is not inanimate; 
but he will above all voluntarily and of free choice speed to salvation. Wherefore also man received the 
commandments in order that he might be self-impelled, to whatever he wished of things to be chosen and 
to be avoided. Wherefore God does not do good by necessity, but from His free choice benefits those who 
spontaneously turn. For the Providence which extends to us from God is not ministerial, as that service 
which proceeds from inferiors to superiors. But in pity for our weakness, the continual dispensations of 
Providence work, as the care of shepherds towards the sheep, and of a king towards his subjects; we 
ourselves also conducting ourselves obediently towards our superiors, who take the management of us, as 


appointed, in accordance with the commission from God with which they are invested. 


Consequently those who render the most free and kingly service, which is the result of a pious mind and 
of knowledge, are servants and attendants of the Divinity. Each place, then, and time, in which we 
entertain the idea of God, is in reality sacred. 


When, then, the man who chooses what is right, and is at the same time of thankful heart, makes his 
request in prayer, he contributes to the obtaining of it, gladly taking hold in prayer of the thing desired. 
For when the Giver of good things perceives the susceptibility on our part, all good things follow at once 
the conception of them. Certainly in prayer the character is sifted, how it stands with respect to duty. 


But if voice and expression are given us, for the sake of understanding, how can God not hear the soul 
itself, and the mind, since assuredly soul hears soul, and mind, mind? Whence God does not wait for 
loquacious tongues, as interpreters among men, but knows absolutely the thoughts of all; and what the 
voice intimates to us, that our thought, which even before the creation He knew would come into our 
mind, speaks to God. Prayer, then, may be uttered without the voice, by concentrating the whole spiritual 
nature within on expression by the mind, in un-distracted turning towards God. 


And since the dawn is an image of the day of birth, and from that point the light which has shone forth at 
first from the darkness increases, there has also dawned on those involved in darkness a day of the 
knowledge of truth. In correspondence with the manner of the sun’s rising, prayers are made looking 
towards the sunrise in the east. Whence also the most ancient temples looked towards the west, that 
people might be taught to turn to the east when facing the images. “Let my prayer be directed before 
Thee as incense, the uplifting of my hands as the evening sacrifice,” say the Psalms. 


In the case of wicked men, therefore, prayer is most injurious, not to others alone, but to themselves also. 
If, then, they should ask and receive what they call pieces of good fortune, these injure them after they 
receive them, being ignorant how to use them. For they pray to possess what they have not, and they ask 
things which seem, but are not, good things. But the Gnostic will ask the permanence of the things he 
possesses, adaptation for what is to take place, and the eternity of those things which he shall receive. 
And the things which are really good, the things which concern the soul, he prays that they may belong to 
him, and remain with him. And so he desires not anything that is absent, being content with what is 
present. For he is not deficient in the good things which are proper to him; being already sufficient for 
himself, through divine grace and knowledge. But having become sufficient in himself, he stands in no 
want of other things. But knowing the sovereign will, and possessing as soon as he prays, being brought 
into close contact with the almighty power, and earnestly desiring to be spiritual, through boundless love, 
he is united to the Spirit. 


Thus he, being magnanimous, possessing, through knowledge, what is the most precious of all, the best of 
all, being quick in applying himself to contemplation, retains in his soul the permanent energy of the 
objects of his contemplation, that is the perspicacious keenness of knowledge. And this power he strives 
to his utmost to acquire, by obtaining command of all the influences which war against the mind; and by 
applying himself without intermission to speculation, by exercising himself in the training of abstinence 
from pleasures, and of right conduct in what he does; and besides, furnished with great experience both 
in study and in life, he has freedom of speech, not the power of a babbling tongue, but a power which 
employs plain language, and which neither for favour nor fear conceals aught of the things which may be 
worthily said at the fitting time, in which it is highly necessary to say them. He, then, having received the 
things respecting God from the mystic choir of the truth itself, employs language which urges the 
magnitude of virtue in accordance with its worth; and shows its results with an inspired elevation of 
prayer, being associated gnostically, as far as possible, with intellectual and spiritual objects. 


Whence he is always mild and meek, accessible, affable, long-suffering, grateful, endued with a good 
conscience. Such a man is rigid, not alone so as not to be corrupted, but so as not to be tempted. For he 
never exposes his soul to submission, or capture at the hands of Pleasure and Pain. If the Word, who is 
Judge, call; he, having grown inflexible, and not indulging a whit the passions, walks unswervingly where 
justice advises him to go; being very well persuaded that all things are managed consummately well, and 
that progress to what is better goes on in the case of souls that have chosen virtue, till they come to the 
Good itself, to the Father’s vestibule, so to speak, close to the great High Priest. Such is our Gnostic, 
faithful, persuaded that the affairs of the universe are managed in the best way. Particularly, he is well 
pleased with all that happens. In accordance with reason, then, he asks for none of those things in life 
required for necessary use; being persuaded that God, who knows all things, supplies the good with 
whatever is for their benefit, even though they do not ask. 


For my view is, that as all things are supplied to the man of art according to the rules of art, and to the 
Gentile in a Gentile way, so also to the Gnostic all things are supplied gnostically. And the man who turns 
from among the Gentiles will ask for faith, while he that ascends to knowledge will ask for the perfection 
of love. And the Gnostic, who has reached the summit, will pray that contemplation may grow and abide, 
as the common man will for continual good health. 


Nay, he will pray that he may never fall from virtue; giving his most strenuous co-operation in order that 


he may become infallible. For he knows that some of the angels, through carelessness, were hurled to the 
earth, not having yet quite reached that state of oneness, by extricating themselves from the propensity to 
that of duality. 


But him, who from this has trained himself to the summit of knowledge and the elevated height of the 
perfect man, all things relating to time and place help on, now that he has made it his choice to live 
infallibly, and subjects himself to training in order to the attainment of the stability of knowledge on each 
side. But in the case of those in whom there is still a heavy corner, leaning downwards, even that part 
which has been elevated by faith is dragged down. In him, then, who by gnostic training has acquired 
virtue which cannot be lost, habit becomes nature. And just as weight in a stone, so the knowledge of such 
an one is incapable of being lost. Not without, but through the exercise of will, and by the force of reason, 
and knowledge, and Providence, is it brought to become incapable of being lost. Through care it becomes 
incapable of being lost. He will employ caution so as to avoid sinning, and consideration to prevent the 
loss of virtue. 


Now knowledge appears to produce consideration, by teaching to perceive the things that are capable of 
contributing to the permanence of virtue. The highest thing is, then, the knowledge of God; wherefore 
also by it virtue is so preserved as to be incapable of being lost. And he who knows God is holy and pious. 
The Gnostic has consequently been demonstrated by us to be the only pious man. 


He rejoices in good things present, and is glad on account of those promised, as if they were already 
present. For they do not elude his notice, as if they were still absent, because he knows by anticipation 
what sort they are. Being then persuaded by knowledge how each future thing shall be, he possesses it. 
For want and defect are measured with reference to what appertains to one. If, then, he possesses 
wisdom, and wisdom is a divine thing, he who partakes of what has no want will himself have no want. For 
the imparting of wisdom does not take place by activity and receptivity moving and stopping each other, 
or by aught being abstracted or becoming defective. Activity is therefore shown to be undiminished in the 
act of communication. So, then, our Gnostic possesses all good things, as far as possible; but not likewise 
in number; since otherwise he would be incapable of changing his place through the due inspired stages 
of advancement and acts of administration. 


Him God helps, by honouring him with closer oversight. For were not all things made for the sake of good 
men, for their possession and advantage, or rather salvation? He will not then deprive, of the things which 
exist for the sake of virtue, those for whose sake they were created. For, evidently in honour of their 
excellent nature and their holy choice, he inspires those who have made choice of a good life with 
strength for the rest of their salvation; exhorting some, and helping others, who of themselves have 
become worthy. For all good is capable of being produced in the Gnostic; if indeed it is his aim to know 
and do everything intelligently. And as the physician ministers health to those who co-operate with him in 
order to health, so also God ministers eternal salvation to those who co-operate for the attainment of 
knowledge and good conduct; and since what the commandments enjoin are in our own power, along with 
the performance of them, the promise is accomplished. 


And what follows seems to me to be excellently said by the Greeks. An athlete of no mean reputation 
among those of old, having for a long time subjected his body to thorough training in order to the 
attainment of manly strength, on going up to the Olympic games, cast his eye on the statue of the Pisaean 
Zeus, and said: “O Zeus, if all the requisite preparations for the contest have been made by me, come, 
give me the victory, as is right.” For so, in the case of the Gnostic, who has unblameably and with a good 
conscience fulfilled all that depends on him, in the direction of learning, and training, and well-doing, and 
pleasing God, the whole contributes to carry salvation on to perfection. From us, then, are demanded the 
things which are in our own power, and of the things which pertain to us, both present and absent, the 
choice, and desire, and possession, and use, and permanence. 


Wherefore also he who holds converse with God must have his soul immaculate and stainlessly pure, it 
being essential to have made himself perfectly good. 


But also it becomes him to make all his prayers gently with the good. For it is a dangerous thing to take 
part in others’ sins. Accordingly the Gnostic will pray along with those who have more recently believed, 
for those things in respect of which it is their duty to act together. And his whole life is a holy festival. His 
sacrifices are prayers, and praises, and readings in the Scriptures before meals, and psalms and hymns 
during meals and before bed, and prayers also again during night. By these he unites himself to the divine 
choir, from continual recollection, engaged in contemplation which has everlasting remembrance. 


And what? Does he not also know the other kind of sacrifice, which consists in the giving both of doctrines 
and of money to those who need? Assuredly. But he does not use wordy prayer by his mouth; having 
learned to ask of the Lord what is requisite. In every place, therefore, but not ostensibly and visibly to the 
multitude, he will pray. But while engaged in walking, in conversation, while in silence, while engaged in 
reading and in works according to reason, he in every mood prays. If he but form the thought in the secret 
chamber of his soul, and call on the Father “with unspoken groanings,” He is near, and is at his side, while 
yet speaking. Inasmuch as there are but three ends of all action, he does everything for its excellence and 
utility; but doing aught for the sake of pleasure, he leaves to those who pursue the common life. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE GNOSTIC SO ADDICTED TO TRUTH AS NOT TO NEED TO USE AN OATH 


The man of proved character in such piety is far from being apt to lie and to swear. For an oath is a 
decisive affirmation, with the taking of the divine name. For how can he, that is once faithful, show 
himself unfaithful, so as to require an oath; and so that his life may not be a sure and decisive oath? He 
lives, and walks, and shows the trustworthiness of his affirmation in an unwavering and sure life and 
speech. And if the wrong lies in the judgment of one who does and says [something], and not in the 
suffering of one who has been wronged, he will neither lie nor commit perjury so as to wrong the Deity, 
knowing that it by nature is incapable of being harmed. Nor yet will he lie or commit any transgression, 
for the sake of the neighbour whom he has learned to love, though he be not on terms of intimacy. Much 
more, consequently, will he not lie or perjure himself on his own account, since he never with his will can 
be found doing wrong to himself. 


But he does not even swear, preferring to make averment, in affirmation by “yea,” and in denial by “nay.” 
For it is an oath to swear, or to produce anything from the mind in the way of confirmation in the shape of 
an oath. It suffices, then, with him, to add to an affirmation or denial the expression “I say truly,” for 
confirmation to those who do not perceive the certainty of his answer. For he ought, I think, to maintain a 
life calculated to inspire confidence towards those without, so that an oath may not even be asked; and 
towards himself and those with whom he associates good feeling, which is voluntary righteousness. 


The Gnostic swears truly, but is not apt to swear, having rarely recourse to an oath, just as we have said. 
And his speaking truth on oath arises from his accord with the truth. This speaking truth on oath, then, is 
found to be the result of correctness in duties. Where, then, is the necessity for an oath to him who lives 
in accordance with the extreme of truth? He, then, that does not even swear will be far from perjuring 
himself. And he who does not transgress in what is ratified by compacts, will never swear; since the 
ratification of the violation and of the fulfilment is by actions; as certainly lying and perjury in affirming 
and swearing are contrary to duty. But he who lives justly, transgressing in none of his duties, when the 
judgment of truth is scrutinized, swears truth by his acts. Accordingly, testimony by the tongue is in his 
case superfluous. 


Therefore, persuaded always that God is everywhere, and fearing not to speak the truth, and knowing that 
it is unworthy of him to lie, he is satisfied with the divine consciousness and his own alone And so he lies 
not, nor does aught contrary to his compacts. And so he swears not even when asked for his oath; nor 
does he ever deny, so as to speak falsehood, though he should die by tortures. 


CHAPTER IX 
THOSE WHO TEACH OTHERS, OUGHT TO EXCEL IN VIRTUES 


The gnostic dignity is augmented and increased by him who has undertaken the first place in the teaching 
of others, and received the dispensation by word and deed of the greatest good on earth, by which he 
mediates contact and fellowship with the Divinity. And as those who worship terrestrial things pray to 
them as if they heard, confirming compacts before them; so, in men who are living images, the true 
majesty of the Word is received by the trustworthy teacher; and the beneficence exerted towards them is 
carried up to the Lord, after whose image he who is a true man by instruction creates and harmonizes, 
renewing to salvation the man who receives instruction. For as the Greeks called steel Ares, and wine 
Dionysus, on account of a certain relation; so the Gnostic considering the benefit of his neighbours as his 
own Salvation, may be called a living image of the Lord, not as respects the peculiarity of form, but the 
symbol of power and similarity of preaching. 


Whatever, therefore, he has in his mind, he bears on his tongue, to those who are worthy to hear, speaking 
as well as living from assent and inclination. For he both thinks and speaks the truth; unless at any time, 
medicinally, as a physician for the safety of the sick, he may deceive or tell an untruth, according to the 
Sophists. 


To illustrate: the noble apostle circumcised Timothy, though loudly declaring and writing that 
circumcision made with hands profits nothing. But that he might not, by dragging all at once away from 
the law to the circumcision of the heart through faith those of the Hebrews who were reluctant listeners, 
compel them to break away from the synagogue, he, “accommodating himself to the Jews, became a Jew 
that he might gain all.” He, then, who submits to accommodate himself merely for the benefit of his 
neighbours, for the salvation of those for whose sake he accommodates himself, not partaking in any 
dissimulation through the peril impending over the just from those who envy them, such an one by no 
means acts with compulsion. But for the benefit of his neighbours alone, he will do things which would not 
have been done by him primarily, if he did not do them on their account. Such an one gives himself for the 
Church, for the disciples whom he has begotten in faith; for an example to those who are capable of 
receiving the supreme economy of the philanthropic and God-loving Instructor, for confirmation of the 
truth of his words, for the exercise of love to the Lord. Such an one is unenslaved by fear, true in word, 
enduring in labour, never willing to lie by uttered word, and in it always securing sinlessness; since 


falsehood, being spoken with a certain deceit, is not an inert word, but operates to mischief. 


On every hand, then, the Gnostic alone testifies to the truth in deed and word. For he always does rightly 
in all things, both in word and action, and in thought itself. 


Such, then, to speak cursorily, is the piety of the Christian. If, then, he does these things according to duty 
and right reason, he does them piously and justly. And if such be the case, the Gnostic alone is really both 
pious, and just, and God-fearing. 


The Christian is not impious. For this was the point incumbent on us to demonstrate to the philosophers; 
so that he will never in any way do aught bad or base (which is unjust). Consequently, therefore, he is not 
impious; but he alone fears God, holily and dutifully worshipping the true God, the universal Ruler, and 
King, and Sovereign, with the true piety. 


CHAPTER X 
STEPS TO PERFECTION 


For knowledge (gnosis), to speak generally, a perfecting of man as man, is consummated by acquaintance 
with divine things, in character, life, and word, accordant and conformable to itself and to the divine 
Word. For by it faith is perfected, inasmuch as it is solely by it that the believer becomes perfect. Faith is 
an internal good, and without searching for God, confesses His existence, and glorifies Him as existent. 
Whence by starting from this faith, and being developed by it, through the grace of God, the knowledge 
respecting Him is to be acquired as far as possible. 


Now we assert that knowledge (gnosis) differs from the wisdom (sophia), which is the result of teaching. 
For as far as anything is knowledge, so far is it certainly wisdom; but in as far as aught is wisdom, it is not 
certainly knowledge. For the term wisdom appears only in the knowledge of the uttered word. 


But it is not doubting in reference to God, but believing, that is the foundation of knowledge. But Christ is 
both the foundation and the superstructure, by whom are both the beginning and the ends. And the 
extreme points, the beginning and the end—I mean faith and love—are not taught. But knowledge, 
conveyed from communication through the grace of God as a deposit, is entrusted to those who show 
themselves worthy of it; and from it the worth of love beams forth from light to light. For it is said, “To 
him that hath shall be given:” to faith, knowledge; and to knowledge, love; and to love, the inheritance. 


And this takes place, whenever one hangs on the Lord by faith, by knowledge, by love, and ascends along 
with Him to where the God and guard of our faith and love is. Whence at last (on account of the necessity 
for very great preparation and previous training in order both to hear what is said, and for the composure 
of life, and for advancing intelligently to a point beyond the righteousness of the law) it is that knowledge 
is committed to those fit and selected for it. It leads us to the endless and perfect end, teaching us 
beforehand the future life that we shall lead, according to God, and with gods; after we are freed from all 
punishment and penalty which we undergo, in consequence of our sins, for salutary discipline. After which 
redemption the reward and the honours are assigned to those who have become perfect; when they have 
got done with purification, and ceased from all service, though it be holy service, and among saints. Then 
become pure in heart, and near to the Lord, there awaits them restoration to everlasting contemplation; 
and they are called by the appellation of gods, being destined to sit on thrones with the other gods that 
have been first put in their places by the Saviour. 


Knowledge is therefore quick in purifying, and fit for that acceptable transformation to the better. Whence 
also with ease it removes [the soul] to what is akin to the soul, divine and holy, and by its own light 
conveys man through the mystic stages of advancement; till it restores the pure in heart to the crowning 
place of rest; teaching to gaze on God, face to face, with knowledge and comprehension. For in this 
consists the perfection of the gnostic soul, in its being with the Lord, where it is in immediate subjection 
to Him, after rising above all purification and service. 


Faith is then, so to speak, a comprehensive knowledge of the essentials; and knowledge is the strong and 
sure demonstration of what is received by faith, built upon faith by the Lord’s teaching, conveying [the 
soul] on to infallibility, science, and comprehension. And, in my view, the first saving change is that from 
heathenism to faith, as I said before; and the second, that from faith to knowledge. And the latter 
terminating in love, thereafter gives the loving to the loved, that which knows to that which is known. 
And, perchance, such an one has already attained the condition of “being equal to the angels.” 
Accordingly, after the highest excellence in the flesh, changing always duly to the better, he urges his 
flight to the ancestral hall, through the holy septenniad [of heavenly abodes] to the Lord’s own mansion; 
to be a light, steady, and continuing eternally, entirely and in every part immutable. 


The first mode of the Lord’s operation mentioned by us is an exhibition of the recompense resulting from 
piety. Of the very great number of testimonies that there are, I shall adduce one, thus summarily 
expressed by the prophet David: “Who shall ascend to the hill of the Lord, or who shall stand in His holy 
place? He who is guiltless in his hands, and pure in his heart; who hath not lifted up his soul to vanity, or 


sworn deceitfully to his neighbour. He shall receive blessing from the Lord, and mercy from God his 
Saviour. This is the generation of them that seek the Lord, that seek the face of the God of Jacob.” The 
prophet has, in my opinion, concisely indicated the Gnostic. David, as appears, has cursorily demonstrated 
the Saviour to be God, by calling Him “the face of the God of Jacob,” who preached and taught concerning 
the Spirit. Wherefore also the apostle designates as “the express image (charaktera) of the glory of the 
Father” the Son, who taught the truth respecting God, and expressed the fact that the Almighty is the one 
and only God and Father, “whom no man knoweth but the Son, and he to whom the Son shall reveal Him.” 
That God is one is intimated by those “who seek the face of the God of Jacob;” whom being the only God, 
our Saviour and God characterizes as the Good Father. And “the generation of those that seek Him” is the 
elect race, devoted to inquiry after knowledge. Wherefore also the apostle says, “I shall profit you 
nothing, unless I speak to you, either by revelation, or by knowledge, or by prophecy, or by doctrine.” 


Although even by those who are not Gnostics some things are done rightly, yet not according to reason; as 
in the case of fortitude. For some who are naturally high-spirited, and have afterwards without reason 
fostered this disposition, rush to many things, and act like brave men, so as sometimes to succeed in 
achieving the same things; just as endurance is easy for mechanics. But it is not from the same cause, or 
with the same object; not were they to give their whole body. “For they have not love,” according to the 
apostle. 


All the action, then, of a man possessed of knowledge is right action; and that done by a man not 
possessed of knowledge is wrong action, though he observe a plan; since it is not from reflection that he 
acts bravely, nor does he direct his action in those things which proceed from virtue to virtue, to any 
useful purpose. 


The same holds also with the other virtues. So too the analogy is preserved in religion. Our Gnostic, then, 
not only is such in reference to holiness; but corresponding to the piety of knowledge are the commands 
respecting the rest of the conduct of life. For it is our purpose at present to describe the life of the 
Gnostic, not to present the system of dogmas, which we shall afterwards explain at the fitting time, 
preserving the order of topics. 


CHAPTER XI 


DESCRIPTION OF THE GNOSTIC’S LIFE 


Respecting the universe, he conceives truly and grandly in virtue of his reception of divine teaching. 
Beginning, then, with admiration of the Creation, and affording of himself a proof of his capability for 
receiving knowledge, he becomes a ready pupil of the Lord. Directly on hearing of God and Providence, he 
believed in consequence of the admiration he entertained. Through the power of impulse thence derived 
he devotes his energies in every way to learning, doing all those things by means of which he shall be able 
to acquire the knowledge of what he desires. And desire blended with inquiry arises as faith advances. 
And this is to become worthy of speculation, of such a character, and such importance. So shall the 
Gnostic taste of the will of God. For it is not his ears, but his soul, that he yields up to the things signified 
by what is spoken. Accordingly, apprehending essences and things through the words, he brings his soul, 
as is fit, to what is essential; apprehending (e.g.) in the peculiar way in which they are spoken to the 
Gnostic, the commands, “Do not commit adultery,” “Do not kill;” and not as they are understood by other 
people. Training himself, then, in scientific speculation, he proceeds to exercise himself in larger 
generalizations and grander propositions; knowing right well that “He that teacheth man knowledge,” 
according to the prophet, is the Lord, the Lord acting by man’s mouth. So also He assumed flesh. 


As is right, then, he never prefers the pleasant to the useful; not even if a beautiful woman were to entice 
him, when overtaken by circumstances, by wantonly urging him: since Joseph’s master’s wife was not able 
to seduce him from his stedfastness; but as she violently held his coat, divested himself of it,—becoming 
bare of sin, but clothed with seemliness of character. For if the eyes of the master—the Egyptian, I mean— 
saw not Joseph, yet those of the Almighty looked on. For we hear the voice, and see the bodily forms; but 
God scrutinizes the thing itself, from which the speaking and the looking proceed. 


Consequently, therefore, though disease, and accident, and what is most terrible of all, death, come upon 
the Gnostic, he remains inflexible in soul,—knowing that all such things are a necessity of creation, and 
that, also by the power of God, they become the medicine of salvation, benefiting by discipline those who 
are difficult to reform; allotted according to desert, by Providence, which is truly good. 


Using the creatures, then, when the Word prescribes, and to the extent it prescribes, in the exercise of 
thankfulness to the Creator, he becomes master of the enjoyment of them. 


He never cherishes resentment or harbours a grudge against any one, though deserving of hatred for his 
conduct. For he worships the Maker, and loves him, who shares life, pitying and praying for him on 
account of his ignorance. He indeed partakes of the affections of the body, to which, susceptible as it is of 
suffering by nature, he is bound. But in sensation he is not the primary subject of it. 


Accordingly, then, in involuntary circumstances, by withdrawing himself from troubles to the things which 


really belong to him, he is not carried away with what is foreign to him. And it is only to things that are 
necessary for him that he accommodates himself, in so far as the soul is preserved unharmed. For it is not 
in supposition or seeming that he wishes to be faithful; but in knowledge and truth, that is, in sure deed 
and effectual word. Wherefore he not only praises what is noble, but endeavours himself to be noble; 
changing by love from a good and faithful servant into a friend, through the perfection of habit, which he 
has acquired in purity from true instruction and great discipline. 


Striving, then, to attain to the summit of knowledge (gnosis); decorous in character; composed in mien; 
possessing all those advantages which belong to the true Gnostic; fixing his eye on fair models, on the 
many patriarchs who have lived rightly, and on very many prophets and angels reckoned without number, 
and above all, on the Lord, who taught and showed it to be possible for him to attain that highest life of 
all,—he therefore loves not all the good things of the world, which are within his grasp, that he may not 
remain on the ground, but the things hoped for, or rather already known, being hoped for so as to be 
apprehended. 


So then he undergoes toils, and trials, and afflictions, not as those among the philosophers who are 
endowed with manliness, in the hope of present troubles ceasing, and of sharing again in what is pleasant; 
but knowledge has inspired him with the firmest persuasion of receiving the hopes of the future. 
Wherefore he contemns not alone the pains of this world, but all its pleasures. 


They say, accordingly, that the blessed Peter, on seeing his wife led to death, rejoiced on account of her 
call and conveyance home, and called very encouragingly and comfortingly, addressing her by name, 
“Remember thou the Lord.” Such was the marriage of the blessed and their perfect disposition towards 
those dearest to them. 


Thus also the apostle says, “that he who marries should be as though he married not,” and deem his 
marriage free of inordinate affection, and inseparable from love to the Lord; to which the true husband 
exhorted his wife to cling on her departure out of this life to the Lord. 


Was not then faith in the hope after death conspicuous in the case of those who gave thanks to God even 
in the very extremities of their punishments? For firm, in my opinion, was the faith they possessed, which 
was followed by works of faith. 


In all circumstances, then, is the soul of the Gnostic strong, in a condition of extreme health and strength, 
like the body of an athlete. 


For he is prudent in human affairs, in judging what ought to be done by the just man; having obtained the 
principles from God from above, and having acquired, in order to the divine resemblance, moderation in 
bodily pains and pleasures. And he struggles against fears boldly, trusting in God. Certainly, then, the 
gnostic soul, adorned with perfect virtue, is the earthly image of the divine power; its development being 
the joint result of nature, of training, of reason, all together. This beauty of the soul becomes a temple of 
the Holy Spirit, when it acquires a disposition in the whole of life corresponding to the Gospel. Such an 
one consequently withstands all fear of everything terrible, not only of death, but also poverty and 
disease, and ignominy, and things akin to these; being unconquered by pleasure, and lord over irrational 
desires. For he well knows what is and what is not to be done; being perfectly aware what things are 
really to be dreaded, and what not. Whence he bears intelligently what the Word intimates to him to be 
requisite and necessary; intelligently discriminating what is really safe (that is, good), from what appears 
so; and things to be dreaded from what seems so, such as death, disease, and poverty; which are rather so 
in opinion than in truth. 


This is the really good man, who is without passions; having, through the habit or disposition of the soul 
endued with virtue, transcended the whole life of passion. He has everything dependent on himself for the 
attainment of the end. For those accidents which are called terrible are not formidable to the good man, 
because they are not evil. And those which are really to be dreaded are foreign to the gnostic Christian, 
being diametrically opposed to what is good, because evil; and it is impossible for contraries to meet in 
the same person at the same time. He, then, who faultlessly acts the drama of life which God has given 
him to play, knows both what is to be done and what is to be endured. 


Is it not then from ignorance of what is and what is not to be dreaded that cowardice arises? 
Consequently the only man of courage is the Gnostic, who knows both present and future good things; 
along with these, knowing, as I have said, also the things which are in reality not to be dreaded. Because, 
knowing vice alone to be hateful, and destructive of what contributes to knowledge, protected by the 
armour of the Lord, he makes war against it. 


For if anything is caused through folly, and the operation or rather co-operation of the devil, this thing is 
not straightway the devil or folly. For no action is wisdom. For wisdom is a habit. And no action is a habit. 
The action, then, that arises from ignorance, is not already ignorance, but an evil through ignorance, but 
not ignorance. For neither perturbations of mind nor sins are vices, though proceeding from vice. 


No one, then, who is irrationally brave is a Gnostic; since one might call children brave, who, through 


ignorance of what is to be dreaded, undergo things that are frightful. So they touch fire even. And the 
wild beasts that rush close on the points of spears, having a brute courage, might be called valiant. And 
such people might perhaps call jugglers valiant, who tumble on swords with a certain dexterity, practising 
a mischievous art for sorry gain. But he who is truly brave, with the peril arising from the bad feeling of 
the multitude before his eyes, courageously awaits whatever comes. In this way he is distinguished from 
others that are called martyrs, inasmuch as some furnish occasions for themselves, and rush into the 
heart of dangers, I know not how (for it is right to use mild language); while they, in accordance with right 
reason, protect themselves; then, on God really calling them, promptly surrender themselves, and confirm 
the call, from being conscious of no precipitancy, and present the man to be proved in the exercise of true 
rational fortitude. Neither, then, enduring lesser dangers from fear of greater, like other people, nor 
dreading censure at the hands of their equals, and those of like sentiments, do they continue in the 
confession of their calling; but from love to God they willingly obey the call, with no other aim in view 
than pleasing God, and not for the sake of the reward of their toils. 


For some suffer from love of glory, and others from fear of some other sharper punishment, and others for 
the sake of pleasures and delights after death, being children in faith; blessed indeed, but not yet become 
men in love to God, as the Gnostic is. For there are, as in the gymnastic contests, so also in the Church, 
crowns for men and for children. But love is to be chosen for itself, and for nothing else. Therefore in the 
Gnostic, along with knowledge, the perfection of fortitude is developed from the discipline of life, he 
having always studied to acquire mastery over the passions. 


Accordingly, love makes its own athlete fearless and dauntless, and confident in the Lord, anointing and 
training him; as righteousness secures for him truthfulness in his whole life. For it was a compendium of 
righteousness to say, “Let your yea be yea; and your nay, nay.” 


And the same holds with self-control. For it is neither for love of honour, as the athletes for the sake of 
crowns and fame; nor on the other hand, for love of money, as some pretend to exercise self-control, 
pursuing what is good with terrible suffering. Nor is it from love of the body for the sake of health. Nor 
any more is any man who is temperate from rusticity, who has not tasted pleasures, truly a man of self- 
control. Certainly those who have led a laborious life, on tasting pleasures, forthwith break down the 
inflexibility of temperance into pleasures. Such are they who are restrained by law and fear. For on 
finding a favourable opportunity they defraud the law, by giving what is good the slip. But self-control, 
desirable for its own sake, perfected through knowledge, abiding ever, makes the man lord and master of 
himself; so that the Gnostic is temperate and passionless, incapable of being dissolved by pleasures and 
pains, as they say adamant is by fire. 


The cause of these, then, is love, of all science the most sacred and most sovereign. 


For by the service of what is best and most exalted, which is characterized by unity, it renders the Gnostic 
at once friend and son, having in truth grown “a perfect man, up to the measure of full stature.” 


Further, agreement in the same thing is consent. But what is the same is one. And friendship is 
consummated in likeness; the community lying in oneness. The Gnostic, consequently, in virtue of being a 
lover of the one true God, is the really perfect man and friend of God, and is placed in the rank of son. For 
these are names of nobility and knowledge, and perfection in the contemplation of God; which crowning 
step of advancement the gnostic soul receives, when it has become quite pure, reckoned worthy to behold 
everlastingly God Almighty, “face,” it is said, “to face.” For having become wholly spiritual, and having in 
the spiritual Church gone to what is of kindred nature, it abides in the rest of God. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE TRUE GNOSTIC IS BENEFICENT, CONTINENT, AND DESPISES WORLDLY THINGS 


Let these things, then, be so. And such being the attitude of the Gnostic towards the body and the soul— 
towards his neighbours, whether it be a domestic, or a lawful enemy, or whosoever—he is found equal and 
like. For he does not “despise his brother,” who, according to the divine law, is of the same father and 
mother. Certainly he relieves the afflicted, helping him with consolations, encouragements, and the 
necessaries of life; giving to all that need, though not similarly, but justly, according to desert; 
furthermore, to him who persecutes and hates, even if he need it; caring little for those who say to him 
that he has given out of fear, if it is not out of fear that he does so, but to give help. For how much more 
are those, who towards their enemies are devoid of love of money, and are haters of evil, animated with 
love to those who belong to them? 


Such an one from this proceeds to the accurate knowledge of whom he ought chiefly to give to, and how 
much, and when, and how. 


And who could with any reason become the enemy of a man who gives no cause for enmity in any way? 
And is it not just as in the case of God? We say that God is the adversary of no one, and the enemy of no 
one (for He is the Creator of all, and nothing that exists is what He wills it not to be; but we assert that 
the disobedient, and those who walk not according to His commandments, are enemies to Him, as being 


those who are hostile to His covenant). We shall find the very same to be the case with the Gnostic, for he 
can never in any way become an enemy to any one; but those may be regarded enemies to him who turn 
to the contrary path. 


In particular, the habit of liberality which prevails among us is called “righteousness;” but the power of 
discriminating according to desert, as to greater and less, with reference to those who am proper subjects 
of it, is a form of the very highest righteousness. 


There are things practiced in a vulgar style by some people, such as control over pleasures. For as, among 
the heathen, there are those who, from the impossibility of obtaining what one sees, and from fear of men, 
and also for the sake of greater pleasures, abstain from the delights that are before them; so also, in the 
case of faith, some practice self-restraint, either out of regard to the promise or from fear of God. Well, 
such self-restraint is the basis of knowledge, and an approach to something better, and an effort after 
perfection. For “the fear of the Lord,” it is said, “is the beginning of wisdom.” But the perfect man, out of 
love, “beareth all things, endureth all things,” “as not pleasing man, but God.” Although praise follows 
him as a consequence, it is not for his own advantage, but for the imitation and benefit of those who 
praise him. 


According to another view, it is not he who merely controls his passions that is called a continent man, but 
he who has also achieved the mastery over good things, and has acquired surely the great 
accomplishments of science, from which he produces as fruits the activities of virtue. Thus the Gnostic is 
never, on the occurrence of an emergency, dislodged from the habit peculiar to him. For the scientific 
possession of what is good is firm and unchangeable, being the knowledge of things divine and human. 
Knowledge, then, never becomes ignorance nor does good change into evil. Wherefore also he eats, and 
drinks, and marries, not as principal ends of existence, but as necessary. I name marriage even, if the 
Word prescribe, and as is suitable. For having become perfect, he has the apostles for examples; and one 
is not really shown to be a man in the choice of single life; but he surpasses men, who, disciplined by 
marriage, procreation of children, and care for the house, without pleasure or pain, in his solicitude for 
the house has been inseparable from God’s love, and withstood all temptation arising through children, 
and wife, and domestics, and possessions. But he that has no family is in a great degree free of 
temptation. Caring, then, for himself alone, he is surpassed by him who is inferior, as far as his own 
personal salvation is concerned, but who is superior in the conduct of life, preserving certainly, in his care 
for the truth, a minute image. 


But we must as much as possible subject the soul to varied preparatory exercise, that it may become 
susceptible to the reception of knowledge. Do you not see how wax is softened and copper purified, in 
order to receive the stamp applied to it? Just as death is the separation of the soul from the body, so is 
knowledge as it were the rational death urging the spirit away, and separating it from the passions, and 
leading it on to the life of well-doing, that it may then say with confidence to God, “I live as Thou wishest.” 
For he who makes it his purpose to please men cannot please God, since the multitude choose not what is 
profitable, but what is pleasant. But in pleasing God, one as a consequence gets the favour of the good 
among men. How, then, can what relates to meat, and drink, and amorous pleasure, be agreeable to such 
an one? since he views with suspicion even a word that produces pleasure, and a pleasant movement and 
act of the mind. “For no one can serve two masters, God and Mammon,” it is said; meaning not simply 
money, but the resources arising from money bestowed on various pleasures. In reality, it is not possible 
for him who magnanimously and truly knows God, to serve antagonistic pleasures. 


There is one alone, then, who from the beginning was free of concupiscence—the philanthropic Lord, who 
for us became man. And whosoever endeavour to be assimilated to the impress given by Him, strive, from 
exercise, to become free of concupiscence. For he who has exercised concupiscence and then restrained 
himself, is like a widow who becomes again a virgin by continence. Such is the reward of knowledge, 
rendered to the Saviour and Teacher, which He Himself asked for,—abstinence from what is evil, activity 
in doing good, by which salvation is acquired. 


As, then, those who have learned the arts procure their living by what they have been taught, so also is 
the Gnostic saved, procuring life by what he knows. For he who has not formed the wish to extirpate the 
passion of the soul, kills himself. But, as seems, ignorance is the starvation of the soul, and knowledge its 
sustenance. 


Such are the gnostic souls, which the Gospel likened to the consecrated virgins who wait for the Lord. For 
they are virgins, in respect of their abstaining from what is evil. And in respect of their waiting out of love 
for the Lord and kindling their light for the contemplation of things, they are wise souls, saying, “Lord, for 
long we have desired to receive Thee; we have lived according to what Thou hast enjoined, transgressing 
none of Thy commandments. Wherefore also we claim the promises. And we pray for what is beneficial, 
since it is not requisite to ask of Thee what is most excellent. And we shall take everything for good; even 
though the exercises that meet us, which Thine arrangement brings to us for the discipline of our 
stedfastness, appear to be evil.” 


The Gnostic, then, from his exceeding holiness, is better prepared to fail when he asks, than to get when 
he does not ask. 


His whole life is prayer and converse with God. And if he be pure from sins, he will by all means obtain 
what he wishes. For God says to the righteous man, “Ask, and I will give thee; think, and I will do.” If 
beneficial, he will receive it at once; and if injurious, he will never ask it, and therefore he will not receive 
it. So it shall be as he wishes. 


But if one say to us, that some sinners even obtain according to their requests, [we should say] that this 
rarely takes place, by reason of the righteous goodness of God. And it is granted to those who are capable 
of doing others good. Whence the gift is not made for the sake of him that asked it; but the divine 
dispensation, foreseeing that one would be saved by his means, renders the boon again righteous. And to 
those who are worthy, things which are really good are given, even without their asking. 


Whenever, then, one is righteous, not from necessity or out of fear or hope, but from free choice, this is 
called the royal road, which the royal race travel. But the byways are slippery and precipitous. If, then, 
one take away fear and honour, I do not know if the illustrious among the philosophers, who use such 
freedom of speech, will any longer endure afflictions. 


Now lusts and other sins are called “briars and thorns.” Accordingly the Gnostic labours in the Lord’s 
vineyard, planting, pruning, watering; being the divine husbandman of what is planted in faith. Those, 
then, who have not done evil, think it right to receive the wages of ease. But he who has done good out of 
free choice, demands the recompense as a good workman. He certainly shall receive double wages—both 
for what he has not done, and for what good he has done. 


Such a Gnostic is tempted by no one except with God’s permission, and that for the benefit of those who 
are with him; and he strengthens them for faith, encouraging them by manly endurance. And assuredly it 
was for this end, for the establishment and confirmation of the Churches, that the blessed apostles were 
brought into trial and to martyrdom. 


The Gnostic, then, hearing a voice ringing in his ear, which says, “Whom I shall strike, do thou pity,” 
beseeches that those who hate him may repent. For the punishment of malefactors, to be consummated in 
the highways, is for children to behold; for there is no possibility of the Gnostic, who has from choice 
trained himself to be excellent and good, ever being instructed or delighted with such spectacles. And so, 
having become incapable of being softened by pleasures, and never falling into sins, he is not corrected by 
the examples of other men’s sufferings. And far from being pleased with earthly pleasures and spectacles 
is he who has shown a noble contempt for the prospects held out in this world, although they are divine. 


“Not every one,” therefore, “that says Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of God; but he that doeth 
the will of God.” Such is the gnostic labourer, who has the mastery of worldly desires even while still in 
the flesh; and who, in regard to things future and still invisible, which he knows, has a sure persuasion, so 
that he regards them as more present than the things within reach. This able workman rejoices in what he 
knows, but is cramped on account of his being involved in the necessities of life; not yet deemed worthy of 
the active participation in what he knows. So he uses this life as if it belonged to another,—so far, that is, 
as is necessary. 


He knows also the enigmas of the fasting of those days—I mean the Fourth and the Preparation. For the 
one has its name from Hermes, and the other from Aphrodite. He fasts in his life, in respect of 
covetousness and voluptuousness, from which all the vices grow. For we have already often above shown 
the three varieties of fornication, according to the apostle—love of pleasure, love of money, idolatry. He 
fasts, then, according to the Law, abstaining from bad deeds, and, according to the perfection of the 
Gospel, from evil thoughts. Temptations are applied to him, not for his purification, but, as we have said, 
for the good of his neighbours, if, making trial of toils and pains, he has despised and passed them by. 


The same holds of pleasure. For it is the highest achievement for one who has had trial of it, afterwards to 
abstain. For what great thing is it, if a man restrains himself in what he knows not? He, in fulfilment of the 
precept, according to the Gospel, keeps the Lord’s day, when he abandons an evil disposition, and 
assumes that of the Gnostic, glorifying the Lord’s resurrection in himself. Further, also, when he has 
received the comprehension of scientific speculation, he deems that he sees the Lord, directing his eyes 
towards things invisible, although he seems to look on what he does not wish to look on; chastising the 
faculty of vision, when he perceives himself pleasurably affected by the application of his eyes; since he 
wishes to see and hear that alone which concerns him. 


In the act of contemplating the souls of the brethren, he beholds the beauty of the flesh also, with the soul 
itself, which has become habituated to look solely upon that which is good, without carnal pleasure. And 
they are really brethren; inasmuch as, by reason of their elect creation, and their oneness of character, 
and the nature of their deeds, they do, and think, and speak the same holy and good works, in accordance 
with the sentiments with which the Lord wished them as elect to be inspired. 


For faith shows itself in their making choice of the same things; and knowledge, in learning and thinking 
the same things; and hope, in desiring the same things. 


And if, through the necessity of life, he spend a small portion of time about his sustenance, he thinks 


himself defrauded, being diverted by business. Thus not even in dreams does he look on aught that is 
unsuitable to an elect man. For thoroughly a stranger and sojourner in the whole of life is every such one, 
who, inhabiting the city, despises the things in the city which are admired by others, and lives in the city 
as in a desert, so that the place may not compel him, but his mode of life show him to be just. 


This Gnostic, to speak compendiously, makes up for the absence of the apostles, by the rectitude of his 
life, the accuracy of his knowledge, by benefiting his relations, by “removing the mountains” of his 
neighbours, and putting away the irregularities of their soul. Although each of us is his own vineyard and 
labourer. 


He, too, while doing the most excellent things, wishes to elude the notice of men, persuading the Lord 
along with himself that he is living in accordance with the commandments, preferring these things from 
believing them to exist. “For where any one’s mind is, there also is his treasure.” 


He impoverishes himself, in order that he may never overlook a brother who has been brought into 
affliction, through the perfection that is in love, especially if he know that he will bear want himself easier 
than his brother. He considers, accordingly, the other’s pain his own grief; and if, by contributing from his 
own indigence in order to do good, he suffer any hardship, he does not fret at this, but augments his 
beneficence still more. For he possesses in its sincerity the faith which is exercised in reference to the 
affairs of life, and praises the Gospel in practice and contemplation. And, in truth, he wins his praise “not 
from men, but from God,” by the performance of what the Lord has taught. 


He, attracted by his own hope, tastes not the good things that are in the world, entertaining a noble 
contempt for all things here; pitying those that are chastised after death, who through punishment 
unwillingly make confession; having a clear conscience with reference to his departure, and being always 
ready, as “a stranger and pilgrim,” with regard to the inheritances here; mindful only of those that are his 
own, and regarding all things here as not his own; not only admiring the Lord’s commandments, but, so to 
speak, being by knowledge itself partaker of the divine will; a truly chosen intimate of the Lord and His 
commands in virtue of being righteous; and princely and kingly as being a Gnostic; despising all the gold 
on earth and under the earth, and dominion from shore to shore of ocean, so that he may cling to the sole 
service of the Lord. Wherefore also, in eating, and drinking, and marrying (if the Word enjoin), and even 
in seeing dreams, he does and thinks what is holy. 


So is he always pure for prayer. He also prays in the society of angels, as being already of angelic rank, 
and he is never out of their holy keeping; and though he pray alone, he has the choir of the saints standing 
with him. 


He recognises a twofold [element in faith], both the activity of him who believes, and the excellence of 
that which is believed according to its worth; since also righteousness is twofold, that which is out of love, 
and that from fear. Accordingly it is said, “The fear of the Lord is pure, remaining for ever and ever.” For 
those that from fear turn to faith and righteousness, remain for ever. Now fear works abstinence from 
what is evil; but love exhorts to the doing of good, by building up to the point of spontaneousness; that 
one may hear from the Lord, “I call you no longer servants, but friends,” and may now with confidence 
apply himself to prayer. 


And the form of his prayer is thanksgiving for the past, for the present, and for the future as already 
through faith present. This is preceded by the reception of knowledge. And he asks to live the allotted life 
in the flesh as a Gnostic, as free from the flesh, and to attain to the best things, and flee from the worse. 
He asks, too, relief in those things in which we have sinned, and conversion to the acknowledgment of 
them. 


He follows, on his departure, Him who calls, as quickly, so to speak, as He who goes before calls, hasting 
by reason of a good conscience to give thanks; and having got there with Christ shows himself worthy, 
through his purity, to possess, by a process of blending, the power of God communicated by Christ. For he 
does not wish to be warm by participation in heat, or luminous by participation in flame, but to be wholly 
light. 


He knows accurately the declaration, “Unless ye hate father and mother, and besides your own life, and 
unless ye bear the sign [of the cross].” For he hates the inordinate affections of the flesh, which possess 
the powerful spell of pleasure; and entertains a noble contempt for all that belongs to the creation and 
nutriment of the flesh. He also withstands the corporeal soul, putting a bridle-bit on the restive irrational 
spirit: “For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit.” And “to bear the sign of [the cross]” is to bear about 
death, by taking farewell of all things while still alive; since there is not equal love in “having sown the 
flesh,” and in having formed the soul for knowledge. 


He having acquired the habit of doing good, exercises beneficence well, quicker than speaking; praying 
that he may get a share in the sins of his brethren, in order to confession and conversion on the part of his 
kindred; and eager to give a share to those dearest to him of his own good things. And so these are to him, 
friends. Promoting, then, the growth of the seeds deposited in him, according to the husbandry enjoined 
by the Lord, he continues free of sin, and becomes continent, and lives in spirit with those who are like 


him, among the choirs of the saints, though still detained on earth. 


He, all day and night, speaking and doing the Lord’s commands, rejoices exceedingly, not only on rising in 
the morning and at noon, but also when walking about, when asleep, when dressing and undressing; and 
he teaches his son, if he has a son. He is inseparable from the commandment and from hope, and is ever 
giving thanks to God, like the living creatures figuratively spoken of by Esaias, and submissive in every 
trial, he says, “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away.” For such also was Job; who after the 
spoiling of his effects, along with the health of his body, resigned all through love to the Lord. For “he 
was,” it is said, “just, holy, and kept apart from all wickedness.” Now the word “holy” points out all duties 
toward God, and the entire course of life. Knowing which, he was a Gnostic. For we must neither cling too 
much to such things, even if they are good, seeing they are human, nor on the other hand detest them, if 
they are bad; but we must be above both [good and bad], trampling the latter under foot, and passing on 
the former to those who need them. But the Gnostic is cautious in accommodation, lest he be not 
perceived, or lest the accommodation become disposition. 


The imperfect offices of prayer and praise.” Wordsworth: Excursion, book i. 208.] 


CHAPTER XIII 
DESCRIPTION OF THE GNOSTIC CONTINUED 


He never remembers those who have sinned against him, but forgives them. Wherefore also he 
righteously prays, saying, “Forgive us; for we also forgive.” For this also is one of the things which God 
wishes, to covet nothing, to hate no one. For all men are the work of one will. And is it not the Saviour, 
who wishes the Gnostic to be perfect as “the heavenly Father,” that is, Himself, who says, “Come, ye 
children, hear from me the fear of the Lord?” He wishes him no longer to stand in need of help by angels, 
but to receive it from Himself, having become worthy, and to have protection from Himself by obedience. 


Such an one demands from the Lord, and does not merely ask. And in the case of his brethren in want, the 
Gnostic will not ask himself for abundance of wealth to bestow, but will pray that the supply of what they 
need may be furnished to them. For so the Gnostic gives his prayer to those who are in need, and by his 
prayer they are supplied, without his knowledge, and without vanity. 


Penury and disease, and such trials, are often sent for admonition, for the correction of the past, and for 
care for the future. Such an one prays for relief from them, in virtue of possessing the prerogative of 
knowledge, not out of vainglory; but from the very fact of his being a Gnostic, he works beneficence, 
having become the instrument of the goodness of God. 


They say in the traditions that Matthew the apostle constantly said, that “if the neighbour of an elect man 
sin, the elect man has sinned. For had he conducted himself as the Word prescribes, his neighbour also 
would have been filled with such reverence for the life he led as not to sin.” 


What, then, shall we say of the Gnostic himself? “Know ye not,” says the apostle, “that ye are the temple 
of God?” The Gnostic is consequently divine, and already holy, God-bearing, and God-borne. Now the 
Scripture, showing that sinning is foreign to him, sells those who have fallen away to strangers, saying, 
“Look not on a strange woman, to lust,” plainly pronounces sin foreign and contrary to the nature of the 
temple of God. Now the temple is great, as the Church, and it is small, as the man who preserves the seed 
of Abraham. He, therefore, who has God resting in him will not desire aught else. At once leaving all 
hindrances, and despising all matter which distracts him, he cleaves the heaven by knowledge. And 
passing through the spiritual Essences, and all rule and authority, he touches the highest thrones, hasting 
to that alone for the sake of which alone he knew. 


Mixing, then, “the serpent with the dove,” he lives at once perfectly and with a good conscience, mingling 
faith with hope, in order to the expectation of the future. For he is conscious of the boon he has received, 
having become worthy of obtaining it; and is translated from slavery to adoption, as the consequence of 
knowledge; knowing God, or rather known of Him, for the end, he puts forth energies corresponding to 
the worth of grace. For works follow knowledge, as the shadow the body. 


Rightly, then, he is not disturbed by anything which happens; nor does he suspect those things, which, 
through divine arrangement, take place for good. Nor is he ashamed to die, having a good conscience, and 
being fit to be seen by the Powers. Cleansed, so to speak, from all the stains of the soul, he knows right 
well that it will be better with him after his departure. 


Whence he never prefers pleasure and profit to the divine arrangement, since he trains himself by the 
commands, that in all things he may be well pleasing to the Lord, and praiseworthy in the sight of the 
world, since all things depend on the one Sovereign God. The Son of God, it is said, came to His own, and 
His own received Him not. Wherefore also in the use of the things of the world he not only gives thanks 
and praises the creation, but also, while using them as is right, is praised; since the end he has in view 
terminates in contemplation by gnostic activity in accordance with the commandments. 


Thence now, by knowledge collecting materials to be the food of contemplation, having embraced nobly 
the magnitude of knowledge, he advances to the holy recompense of translation hence. For he has heard 
the Psalm which says: “Encircle Zion, and encompass it, tell upon its towers.” For it intimates, I think, 
those who have sublimely embraced the Word, so as to become lofty towers, and to stand firmly in faith 
and knowledge. 


Let these statements concerning the Gnostic, containing the germs of the matter in as brief terms as 
possible, be made to the Greeks. But let it be known that if the [mere] believer do rightly one or a second 
of these things, yet he will not do so in all nor with the highest knowledge, like the Gnostic. 


CHAPTER XIV 


DESCRIPTION OF THE GNOSTIC FURNISHED BY AN EXPOSITION OF 1 COR. VI. 1, ETC 


Now, of what I may call the passionlessness which we attribute to the Gnostic (in which the perfection of 
the believer, “advancing by love, comes to a perfect man, to the measure of full stature,” by being 
assimilated to God, and by becoming truly angelic), many other testimonies from the Scripture, occur to 
me to adduce. But I think it better, on account of the length of the discourse, that such an honour should 
be devolved on those who wish to take pains, and leave it to them to elaborate the dogmas by the 
selection of Scriptures. 


One passage, accordingly, I shall in the briefest terms advert to, so as not to leave the topic unexplained. 


For in the first Epistle to the Corinthians the divine apostle says: “Dare any of you, having a matter 
against the other, go to law before the unrighteous, and not before the saints? Know ye not that the saints 
shall judge the world?” and so on. 


The section being very long, we shall exhibit the meaning of the apostle’s utterance by employing such of 
the apostolic expressions as are most pertinent, and in the briefest language, and in a sort of cursory way, 
interpreting the discourse in which he describes the perfection of the Gnostic. For he does not merely 
instance the Gnostic as characterized by suffering wrong rather than do wrong; but he teaches that he is 
not mindful of injuries, and does not allow him even to pray against the man who has done him wrong. For 
he knows that the Lord expressly enjoined “to pray for enemies.” 


To say, then, that the man who has been injured goes to law before the unrighteous, is nothing else than 
to say that he shows a wish to retaliate, and a desire to injure the second in return, which is also to do 
wrong likewise himself. 


And his saying, that he wishes “some to go to law before the saints,” points out those who ask by prayer 
that those who have done wrong should suffer retaliation for their injustice, and intimates that the second 
are better than the former; but they are not yet obedient, if they do not, having become entirely free of 
resentment, pray even for their enemies. 


It is well, then, for them to receive right dispositions from repentance, which results in faith. For if the 
truth seems to get enemies who entertain bad feeling, yet it is not hostile to any one. “For God makes His 
sun to shine on the just and on the unjust,” and sent the Lord Himself to the just and the unjust. And he 
that earnestly strives to be assimilated to God, in the exercise of great absence of resentment, forgives 
seventy times seven times, as it were all his life through, and in all his course in this world (that being 
indicated by the enumeration of sevens) shows clemency to each and any one; if any during the whole 
time of his life in the flesh do the Gnostic wrong. For he not only deems it right that the good man should 
resign his property alone to others, being of the number of those who have done him wrong; but also 
wishes that the righteous man should ask of those judges forgiveness for the offences of those who have 
done him wrong. And with reason, if indeed it is only in that which is external and concerns the body, 
though it go to the extent of death even, that those who attempt to wrong him take advantage of him; 
none of which truly belong to the Gnostic. 


And how shall one “judge” the apostate “angels,” who has become himself an apostate from that 
forgetfulness of injuries, which is according to the Gospel? “Why do ye not rather suffer wrong?” he says; 
“why are ye not rather defrauded? Yea, ye do wrong and defraud,” manifestly by praying against those 
who transgress in ignorance, and deprive of the philanthropy and goodness of God, as far as in you lies, 
those against whom you pray, “and these your brethren,”—not meaning those in the faith only, but also the 
proselytes. For whether he who now is hostile shall afterwards believe, we know not as yet. From which 
the conclusion follows clearly, if all are not yet brethren to us, they ought to be regarded in that light. And 
now it is only the man of knowledge who recognises all men to be the work of one God, and invested with 
one image in one nature, although some may be more turbid than others; and in the creatures he 
recognises the operation, by which again he adores the will of God. 


“Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God?” He acts unrighteously who 
retaliates, whether by deed or word, or by the conception of a wish, which, after the training of the Law, 
the Gospel rejects. 


“And such were some of you”—such manifestly as those still are whom you do not forgive; “but ye are 
washed,” not simply as the rest, but with knowledge; ye have cast off the passions of the soul, in order to 
become assimilated, as far as possible, to the goodness of God’s providence by long-suffering, and by 
forgiveness “towards the just and the unjust,” casting on them the gleam of benignity in word and deeds, 
as the sun. 


The Gnostic will achieve this either by greatness of mind, or by imitation of what is better. And that is a 
third cause. “Forgive, and it shall be forgiven you;” the commandment, as it were, compelling to salvation 
through superabundance of goodness. 


“But ye are sanctified.” For he who has come to this state is in a condition to be holy, falling into none of 
the passions in any way, but as it were already disembodied and already grown holy without this earth. 


“Wherefore,” he says, “ye are justified in the name of the Lord.” Ye are made, so to speak, by Him to be 
righteous as He is, and are blended as far as possible with the Holy Spirit. For “are not all things lawful to 
me? yet I will not be brought under the power of any,” so as to do, or think, or speak aught contrary to the 
Gospel. “Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats, which God shall destroy,”—that is, such as think and 
live as if they were made for eating, and do not eat that they may live as a consequence, and apply to 
knowledge as the primary end. And does he not say that these are, as it were, the fleshy parts of the holy 
body? As a body, the Church of the Lord, the spiritual and holy choir, is symbolized. Whence those, who 
are merely called, but do not live in accordance with the word, are the fleshy parts. “Now” this spiritual 
“body,” the holy Church, “is not for fornication.” Nor are those things which belong to heathen life to be 
adopted by apostasy from the Gospel. For he who conducts himself heathenishly in the Church, whether in 
deed, or word, or even in thought, commits fornication with reference to the Church and his own body. He 
who in this way “is joined to the harlot,” that is, to conduct contrary to the Covenant becomes another 
“body,” not holy, “and one flesh,” and has a heathenish life and another hope. “But he that is joined to the 
Lord in spirit” becomes a spiritual body by a different kind of conjunction. 


Such an one is wholly a son, an holy man, passionless, gnostic, perfect, formed by the teaching of the 
Lord; in order that in deed, in word, and in spirit itself, being brought close to the Lord, he may receive 
the mansion that is due to him who has reached manhood thus. 


Let the specimen suffice to those who have ears. For it is not required to unfold the mystery, but only to 
indicate what is sufficient for those who are partakers in knowledge to bring it to mind; who also will 
comprehend how it was said by the Lord, “Be ye perfect as your father, perfectly,” by forgiving sins, and 
forgetting injuries, and living in the habit of passionlessness. For as we call a physician perfect, and a 
philosopher perfect, so also, in my view, do we call a Gnostic perfect. But not one of those points, although 
of the greatest importance, is assumed in order to the likeness of God. For we do not say, as the Stoics do 
most impiously, that virtue in man and God is the same. Ought we not then to be perfect, as the Father 
wills? For it is utterly impossible for any one to become perfect as God is. Now the Father wishes us to be 
perfect by living blamelessly, according to the obedience of the Gospel. 


If, then, the statement being elliptical, we understand what is wanting, in order to complete the section 
for those who are incapable of understanding what is left out, we shall both know the will of God, and 
shall walk at once piously and magnanimously, as befits the dignity of the commandment. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE OBJECTION TO JOIN THE CHURCH ON ACCOUNT OF THE DIVERSITY OF HERESIES ANSWERED 


Since it comes next to reply to the objections alleged against us by Greeks and Jews; and since, in some of 
the questions previously discussed, the sects also who adhere to other teaching give, their help, it will be 
well first to clear away the obstacles before us, and then, prepared thus for the solution of the difficulties, 
to advance to the succeeding Miscellany. 


First, then, they make this objection to us, saying, that they ought not to believe on account of the discord 
of the sects. For the truth is warped when some teach one set of dogmas, others another. 


To whom we say, that among you who are Jews, and among the most famous of the philosophers among 
the Greeks, very many sects have sprung up. And yet you do not say that one ought to hesitate to 
philosophize or Judaize, because of the want of agreement of the sects among you between themselves. 
And then, that heresies should be sown among the truth, as “tares among the wheat,” was foretold by the 
Lord; and what was predicted to take place could not but happen. And the cause of this is, that everything 
that is fair is followed by a foul blot. If one, then, violate his engagements, and go aside from the 
confession which he makes before us, are we not to stick to the truth because he has belied his 
profession? But as the good man must not prove false or fail to ratify what he has promised, although 
others violate their engagements; so also are we bound in no way to transgress the canon of the Church. 
And especially do we keep our profession in the most important points, while they traverse it. 


Those, then, are to be believed, who hold firmly to the truth. And we may broadly make use of this reply, 


them in Hierapolis.” And the words, “that ye may stand perfect,” are not words of flattery, but of a 
reverend teacher. Both “fully assured” he saith, “and perfect.” The one he granted them, the other he said 
was lacking. And he said not, “that ye be not shaken,” but, “that ye may stand.” Their being saluted, 
however, by many, is refreshing to them, seeing that not only their friends from among themselves; but 
others also, remember them. 


“And say to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry which thou hast received in the Lord.” His chief aim is to 
subject them to him entirely. For they could no more have complaint against him for rebuking them, when 
they themselves had taken it all upon them; for it is not reasonable to talk to the disciples about the 
teacher. But to stop their mouths, he writes thus to them; “Say to Archippus,” he saith, “Take heed.” This 
word is everywhere used to alarm; as when he saith, “Take heed of dogs.” (Philip. iii. 2.) “Take heed lest 
there shall be any one that maketh spoil of you.” (Col. ii. 8.) “Take heed lest by any means this liberty of 
yours become a stumblingblock to the weak.” (1 Cor. viii. 9.) And he always so expresses himself when he 
would terrify. “Take heed,” he saith, “to the ministry which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfill 
it.” He doth not even allow him the power of choosing, as he saith himself, “For if I do this of mine own 
will, I have a reward: but if not of mine own will, I have a stewardship entrusted to me.” (1 Cor. ix. 17.) 
“That thou fulfill it,” continually using diligence. “Which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfill 
it.” Again, the word “in” means “through the Lord.” He gave it thee, says he, not we. He subjects them 
also to him, when he shows that they had been committed to his hands by God. 


“Remember my bonds. Grace be with you. Amen.” He hath released their terror. For although their 
teacher be in bonds, yet “grace” releaseth him. This too is of grace, the granting him to be put in bonds. 
For hear Luke saying, The Apostles returned “from the presence of the council, rejoicing that they were 
counted worthy to suffer dishonor for the Name.” (Acts v. 41.) For both to suffer shame, and to be put in 
bonds, is indeed to be “counted worthy.” For, if he that hath one whom he loveth, deemeth it gain to suffer 
aught for his sake, much rather then is it so to suffer for the sake of Christ. Repine we not then at our 
tribulations for Christ’s sake, but let us also remember Paul’s bonds, and be this our incitement. For 
instance: dost thou exhort any to give to the poor for Christ’s sake? Remind them of Paul’s bonds, and 
bemoan thy misery and theirs, seeing that he indeed gave up even his body to bonds for His sake, but 
thou wilt not give a portion even of thy food. Art thou lifted up because of thy good deeds? Remember 
Paul’s bonds, that thou hast suffered nought of that kind, and thou wilt be lifted up no more. Covetest 
thou any of the things that are thy neighbor’s? Remember Paul’s bonds, and thou wilt see how 
unreasonable it is, that whilst he was in perils, thou shouldest be in delights. Again, is thine heart set 
upon self-indulgence? Picture to thy mind Paul’s prison-house; thou art his disciple, his fellow-soldier. How 
is it reasonable, that thy fellow-soldier should be in bonds, and thou in luxury? Art thou in affliction? Dost 
thou deem thyself forsaken? Hear Paul’s bonds, and thou wilt see, that to be in affliction is no proof of 
being forsaken. Wouldest thou wear silken robes? Remember Paul’s bonds; and these things will appear to 
thee more worthless than the filth-bespattered rags of her that sitteth apart. Wouldest thou array thee 
with golden trinkets? Picture to thy mind Paul’s bonds, and these things will seem to thee no better than a 
withered bulrush. Wouldest thou tire thine hair, and be beautiful to see? Think of Paul’s squalidness within 
that prison-house, and thou wilt burn for that beauty, and deem this the extreme of ugliness, and wilt 
groan bitterly through longing for those bonds. Wouldest thou daub thee with pastes and pigments, and 
such like things? Think of his tears: a three-years space, night and day, he ceased not to weep. (Acts xx. 
31.) With this adorning deck thy cheek; these tears do make it bright. I say not, that thou weep for others, 
(I wish indeed it could be even so, but this is too high for thee,) but for thine own sins I advise thee to do 
this. Hast thou ordered thy slave to be put in bonds, and wast thou angry, and exasperated? Remember 
Paul’s bonds, and thou wilt straightway stay thine anger; remember that we are of the bound, not the 
binders, of the bruised in heart, not the bruisers. Hast thou lost self-control, and shouted loud in laughter? 
Think of his lamentations, and thou wilt groan; such tears will show thee brighter far. Seest thou any 
persons rioting and dancing? Remember his tears. What fountain has gushed forth so great streams as 
those eyes did tears? “Remember my tears” (Acts xx. 31.), he saith, as here “bonds.” And with reason he 
spoke thus to them, when he sent for them from Ephesus to Miletus. For he was then speaking to 
teachers. He demands of those therefore, that they should sympathize also, but of these that they should 
only encounter dangers. 


What fountain wilt thou compare to these tears? That in Paradise, which watereth the whole earth? But 
thou wilt have mentioned nothing like it. For this fount of tears watered souls, not earth. If one were to 
show us Paul bathed in tears, and groaning, would not this be better far to see, than countless choirs 
gayly crowned? I am not now speaking of you; but, if one, having pulled away from the theater and the 
stage some wanton fellow, burning and drunken with carnal love, were to show him a young virgin in the 
very flower of her age, surpassing her fellows, both in other respects, and in her face more than the rest 
of her person, having an eye, tender and soft, that gently resteth, and gently rolleth, moist, mild, calmly 
smiling, and arrayed in much modesty and much grace, fringed with dark lashes both under and over, 
having an eyeball, so to speak, alive, a forehead radiant; underneath, again, a cheek shaded to exact 
redness, lying smooth as marble, and even; and then any one should show me Paul weeping; leaving that 
maiden, I would have eagerly sprung away to the sight of him; for from his eyes there beamed spiritual 
beauty. For that other transporteth the souls of youths, it scorcheth and inflameth them; but this, on the 
contrary, subdueth them. This maketh the eyes of the soul more beauteous, it curbeth the belly: it filleth 
with the love of wisdom, with much sympathy: and it is able to soften even a soul of adamant. With these 


tears the Church is watered, with these souls are planted; yea, though there be fire sensible and 
substantial, yet can these tears quench it; these tears quench the fiery darts of the wicked one. 


Remember we then these tears of his, and we shall laugh to scorn all present things. These tears did 
Christ pronounce blessed, saying, “Blessed are they that mourn, and blessed are they that weep, for they 
shall laugh.” (Matt. v. 4; Luke vi. 21.) Such tears did Isaiah too, and Jeremiah weep; and the former said, 
“Leave me alone, I will weep bitterly” (Isa. xxii. 4, Sept.): and the latter, “Who will give my head water, 
and mine eyes fountains of tears?” (Jer. ix. 1.); as though the natural fount were not enough. 


Nothing is sweeter than these tears; sweeter are they than any laughter. They that mourn, know how 
great consolation it possesseth. Let us not think this a thing to be deprecated, but one to be even 
exceedingly prayed for; not that others may sin, but that, when they sin, we may be heart-broken for 
them. Remember we these tears, these bonds. Surely too upon those bonds tears descended; but the 
death of the perishing, of those that had bound him in them, suffered him not to taste the pleasure of the 
bonds. For in their behalf he grieved, being a disciple of Him that bewept the priests of the Jews; not 
because they were going to crucify Him, but because they were themselves perishing. And He doeth not 
this Himself alone, but He thus exhorteth others also, saying, “Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for Me.” 
(Luke xxiii. 28.) These eyes saw Paradise, saw the third heaven: but I count not them so blessed because 
of this sight, as because of those tears, through which they saw Christ. Blessed, indeed, was that sight; for 
he himself even glories in it, saying, “Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?” (1 Cor. ix. 1.); but more 
blessed so to weep. 


In that sight many have been partakers, and those who have not so been, Christ the rather calls blessed, 
saying, “Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed” (John xx. 29.); but unto this not many 
have attained. For if to stay here for Christ’s sake were more needful than to depart to Him (Philip. i. 23, 
24.), for the sake of the salvation of others; surely then to groan for others’ sakes, is more needful even 
than to see Him. For if for His sake to be in hell, is rather to be desired, than to be with Him; and to be 
separated from Him for His sake more to be desired than to be with Him, (for this is what he said, “For I 
could wish that I myself were anathema from Christ” (Rom. ix. 3.), much more is weeping for His sake. “I 
ceased not,” he saith, “to admonish everyone with tears.” (Acts xx. 31.) Wherefore? Not fearing the 
dangers; no; but as if one sitting by a sick man’s side, and not knowing what would be the end, should 
weep for affection, fearing lest he should lose his life; so too did he; when he saw any one diseased, and 
could not prevail by rebuke, he thenceforward wept. So did Christ also, that happily they might reverence 
His tears: thus, one sinned, He rebuked him; the rebuked spat upon Him, and sprang aloof; He wept, that 
haply He might win him even so. 


Remember we these tears: thus let us bring up our daughters, thus our sons; weeping when we see them 
in evil. As many women as wish to be loved, let them remember Paul’s tears, and groan: as many of you as 
are counted blest, as many as are in bridal chambers, as many as are in pleasure, remember these; as 
many as are in mourning, exchange tears for tears. He mourned not for the dead; but for those that were 
perishing whilst alive. Shall I tell of other tears? Timothy also wept; for he was this man’s disciple; 
wherefore also when writing to him he said, “Remembering thy tears, that I may be filled with joy.” (2 
Tim. i. 4.) Many weep even from pleasure. So it is also a matter of pleasure, and that of the utmost 
intensity. So the tears are not painful: yea, the tears that flow from such sorrow are even better far than 
those due to worldly pleasure. Hear the Prophet saying, “The Lord hath heard the voice of my weeping, he 
hath heard the voice of my supplication.” (Ps. vi. 8.) For where is the tear not useful? in prayers? in 
exhortations? We get them an ill name, by using them not to what they are given us for. When we entreat 
a sinning brother, we ought to weep, grieving and groaning; when we exhort any one, and he giveth us no 
heed, but goeth on perishing, we ought to weep. These are the tears of heavenly wisdom. When however 
one is in poverty, or bodily disease, or dead, not so; for these are not things worthy of tears. 


As then we gain an ill name for laughter also, when we use it out of season; so too do we for tears, by 
having recourse to them unseasonably. For the virtue of each thing then discovers itself when it is brought 
to its own fitting work, but when to one that is alien, it doth no longer so. For instance, wine is given for 
cheerfulness, not drunkenness, bread for nourishment, sexual intercourse for the procreation of children. 
As then these things have gained an ill name, so also have tears. Be there a law laid down, that they be 
used in prayers and exhortations only, and see how desirable a thing they will become. Nothing doth so 
wipe out sins, as tears. Tears show even this bodily countenance beautiful; for they win the spectator to 
pity, they make it respected in our eyes. Nothing is sweeter than tearful eyes. For this is the noblest 
member we have, and the most beautiful, and the soul’s own. And therefore we are so bowed therewith, 
as though we saw the soul itself lamenting. 


I have not spoken these things without a reason; but in order that ye may cease your attendance at 
weddings, at dancings, at Satanical performances. For see what the devil hath invented. Since nature 
itself hath withheld women from the stage, and the disgraceful things enacted there, he hath introduced 
into the women’s apartment the furniture of the theater, I mean, wanton men and harlots. This pestilence 
the custom of marriages hath introduced, or rather, not of marriages, far be it, but of our own silliness. 
What is it thou doest, O man? Dost thou not know what thou art at? Thou marriest a wife for chastity, and 
procreation of children; what then mean these harlots? That there may be, one answereth, greater 


gladness. And yet is not this rather madness? Thou insultest thy bride, thou insultest the women that are 
invited. For if they are delighted with such proceedings, the thing is an insult. If to see harlots acting 
indecorously conferreth any honor, wherefore dost thou not drag thy bride also thither, that she too may 
see? It is quite indecent and disgraceful to introduce into one’s house lewd fellows and dancers, and all 
that Satanic pomp. 


“Remember,” he saith, “my bonds.” Marriage is a bond, a bond ordained of God, a harlot is a severing and 
a dissolving. It is permitted you to embellish marriage with other things, such as full tables, and apparel. I 
do not cut off these things, lest I should seem to be clownish to an extreme; and yet Rebecca was content 
with her veil only (Gen. xxiv. 65.); still I do not cut them off. It is permitted you to embellish and set off 
marriage with apparel, with the presence of reverend men and reverend women. Why introducest thou 
those mockeries? why those monsters? Tell us what it is thou hearest from them? What? dost thou blush 
to tell? Dost thou blush, and yet force them to do it? If it is honorable, wherefore dost thou not do it 
thyself as well? but if disgraceful, wherefore dost thou compel another? Everything should be full of 
chasteness, of gravity, of orderliness; but I see the reverse, people frisking like camels and mules. For the 
virgin, her chamber is the only befitting place. “But,” saith one, “she is poor.” Because she is poor, she 
ought to be modest also; let her have her character in the place of a fortune. Has she no dowry to give 
with herself? Then why dost thou make her otherwise contemptible through her life and manners? I praise 
the custom, that virgins attend to do honor to their fellow; matrons attend to do honor to her who is made 
one of their order. Rightly hath this been ordered. For these are two companies, one of virgins, the other 
of the married; the one are giving her up, the other receiving her. The bride is between them, neither 
virgin, nor wife, for she is coming forth from those, and entering into the fellowship of these. But those 
harlots, what mean they? They ought to hide their faces when marriage is celebrated; they ought to be 
dug into the earth, (for harlotry is the corruption of marriage,) but we introduce them at our marriages. 
And, when ye are engaged in any work, ye count it ill-omened to speak even a syllable of what is adverse 
to it; for instance, when thou sowest, when thou drawest off the wine from thy vats, thou wouldest not, 
even if asked, utter a syllable about vinegar; but here, where the object is chasteness, introduce ye the 
vinegar? for such is an harlot. When ye are preparing sweet ointment, ye suffer nought ill-scented to be 
near. Marriage is a sweet ointment. Why then introducest thou the foul stench of the dunghill into the 
preparation of thy ointment? What sayest thou? Shall the virgin dance, and yet feel no shame before her 
fellow? For she ought to have more gravity than the other; she hath at least come forth from the [nurse’s] 
arm, and not from the palaestra. For the virgin ought not to appear publicly at all at a marriage. 


Seest thou not how in kings’ houses, the honored are within, about the king, the unhonored without? Do 
thou too be within about the bride. But remain in the house in chasteness, expose not thy virginity. Either 
company is standing by, the one to show of what sort she is whom they are giving up, the other in order 
that they may guard her. Why disgracest thou the virgin estate? For if thou art such as this, the same will 
the bridegroom suspect her to be. If thou wishest to have men in love with thee, this is the part of 
saleswomen, green-grocers, and handicrafts-people. Is not this a shame? To act unseemly is a shame even 
though it be a king’s daughter. For doth her poverty stand in the way? or her course of life? Even if a 
virgin be a slave, let her abide in modesty. “For in Christ Jesus there can be neither bond nor free.” (Gal. 
iii. 28.) 


What? is marriage a theater? It is a mystery and a type of a mighty thing; and even if thou reverence not 
it, reverence that whose type it is. “This mystery,” saith he, “is great, but I speak in regard of Christ and of 
the Church.” (Eph. v. 32.) It is a type of the Church, and of Christ, and dost thou introduce harlots at it? If 
then, saith one, neither virgins dance, nor the married, who is to dance? No one, for what need is there of 
dancing? In the Grecian mysteries there are dancings, but in ours, silence and decency, modesty, and 
bashfulness. A great mystery is being celebrated: forth with the harlots! forth with the profane! How is it 
a mystery? They come together, and the two make one. Wherefore is it that at his entrance indeed, there 
was no dancing, no cymbals, but great silence, great stillness; but when they come together, making not a 
lifeless image, nor yet the image of anything upon earth, but of God Himself, and after his likeness, thou 
introducest so great an uproar, and disturbest those that are there, and puttest the soul to shame, and 
confoundest it? They come, about to be made one body. See again a mystery of love! If the two become not 
one, so long as they continue two, they make not many, but when they are come into oneness, they then 
make many. What do we learn from this? That great is the power of union. The wise counsel of God at the 
beginning divided the one into two; and being desirous of showing that even after division it remaineth 
still one, He suffered not that the one should be of itself enough for procreation. For he is not one who is 
not yet [united, ] but the half of one; and it is evident from this, that he begetteth no offspring, as was the 
case also beforetime. Seest thou the mystery of marriage? He made of one, one; and again, having made 
these two, one, He so maketh one, so that now also man is produced of one. For man and wife are not two 
men, but one Man. And this may be confirmed from many sources; for instance, from James, from Mary 
the Mother of Christ, from the words, “He made them male and female.” (Gen. i. 27.) If he be the head, 
and she the body, how are they two? Therefore the one holdeth the rank of a disciple, the other of a 
teacher, the one of a ruler, the other of a subject. Moreover, from the very fashioning of her body, one may 
see that they are one, for she was made from his side, and they are, as it were, two halves. 


For this cause He also calleth her a help, to show that they are one (Gen. ii. 18.); for this cause He 
honoreth their cohabitation beyond both father and mother, to show that they are one. (Gen. ii. 24.) And in 


like manner a father rejoiceth both when son and daughter marry, as though the body were hastening to 
join a member of its own; and though so great a charge and expenditure of money is incurred still he 
cannot bear with indifference to see her unmarried. For as though her own flesh itself were severed from 
her, each one separately is imperfect for the procreation of children, each one is imperfect as regards the 
constitution of this present life. Wherefore also the Prophet saith, “the residue of thy spirit.” (Mal. ii. 15, 
Sept.) And how become they one flesh? As if thou shouldest take away the purest part of gold, and mingle 
it with other gold; so in truth here also the woman as it were receiving the richest part fused by pleasure, 
nourisheth it and cherisheth it, and withal contributing her own share, restoreth it back a Man. And the 
child is a sort of bridge, so that the three become one flesh, the child connecting, on either side, each to 
other. For like as two cities, which a river divides throughout, become one, if a bridge connect them on 
both sides, so is it in this case; and yet more, when the very bridge in this case is formed of the substance 
of each. As the body and the head are one body; for they are divided by the neck; but not divided more 
than connected, for it, lying between them brings together each with the other. And it is the same as ifa 
chorus that had been severed should, by taking one part of itself from this quarter, and the other again 
from the right, make one; or as these when come into close rank, and extending hands, become one; for 
the hands extended admit not of their being two. Therefore to wit He said with accuracy of expression, not 
“they shall be one flesh” but joined together “into one flesh” (Gen. ii. 2, Sept.), namely, that of the child. 
What then? when there is no child, will they not be two? Nay, for their coming together hath this effect, it 
diffuses and commingles the bodies of both. And as one who hath cast ointment into oil, hath made the 
whole one; so in truth is it also here. 


I know that many are ashamed at what is said, and the cause of this is what I spoke of, your own 
lasciviousness, and unchasteness. The fact of marriages being thus performed, thus depraved, hath 
gained the thing an ill name: for “marriage is honorable, and the bed undefiled.” (Heb. xiii. 4.) Why art 
thou ashamed of the honorable, why blushest thou at the undefiled? This is for heretics, this is for such as 
introduce harlots thither. For this cause I am desirous of having it thoroughly purified, so as to bring it 
back again to its proper nobleness, so as to stop the mouths of the heretics. The gift of God is insulted, the 
root of our generation; for about that root there is much dung and filth. This then let us cleanse away by 
our discourse. Endure then a little while, for he that holdeth filth must endure the stench. I wish to show 
you that ye ought not to be ashamed at these things, but at those which ye do; but thou, passing by all 
shame at those, art ashamed at these; surely then thou condemnest God who hath thus decreed. 


Shall I tell how marriage is also a mystery of the Church? As Christ came into the Church, and she was 
made of him, and he united with her in a spiritual intercourse, “for,” saith one, “I have espoused you to 
one husband, a pure virgin.” (2 Cor. xi. 2.) And that we are of Him, he saith, of His members, “and of His 
flesh.” Thinking then on all these things, let us not cast shame upon so great a mystery. Marriage is a type 
of the presence of Christ, and art thou drunken at it? Tell me; if thou sawest an image of the king, 
wouldest thou dishonor it? By no means. 


Now the practices at marriages seem to be a matter of indifference, but they are the causes of great 
mischiefs. All is full of lawlessness. “Filthiness, and foolish talking, and jesting, let it not proceed,” saith 
he, “out of your mouth.” (Eph. v. 4; iv. 29.) Now all these things are filthiness, foolish talking, and jesting; 
and not these simply, but with aggravation, for the thing has become an art, and there are great praises 
for those that pursue it. Sins have become an art! We pursue them not in any chance way, but with 
earnestness, with science, and thenceforth the devil takes the command of his own array. For where 
drunkenness is, there is unchasteness: where filthy talking, there the devil is at hand bringing in his own 
contributions; with such an entertainment, tell me, dost thou celebrate the mystery of Christ? and invitest 
thou the devil? 


I dare say you consider me offensive. For this too is a property of extreme pervertedness, that even one 
that rebuketh you incurs your ridicule as one that is austere. Hear ye not Paul, saying, “Whatsoever ye do, 
whether ye eat or drink or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God”? (1 Cor. x. 31.) But ye do all to ill 
report and dishonor. Hear ye not the Prophet, saying, “Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice unto Him with 
trembling?” (Ps. ii. 11.) But ye are wholly without restraint. Is it not possible both to enjoy pleasure, and 
to do so with safety? Art thou desirous of hearing beautiful songs? Best of all indeed, thou oughtest not; 
nevertheless, I condescend if thou wilt have it so: do not hear those Satanic ones, but the spiritual. Art 
thou desirous of seeing choirs of dancers? Behold the choir of Angels. And how is it possible, saith one, to 
see them? If thou drive away all these things, even Christ will come to such a marriage, and Christ being 
present, the choir of Angels is present also. If thou wilt, He will even now work miracles as He did then; 
He will make even now the water, wine (John ii.); and what is much more wonderful, He will convert this 
unstable and dissolving pleasure, this cold desire, and change it into the spiritual. This is to make of 
water, wine. Where pipers are, by no means there is Christ; but even if He should have entered, He first 
casts these forth, and then He works His wonders. What can be more disagreeable than this Satanic 
pomp? where everything is inarticulate, everything without significancy; and if there be anything 
articulate, again all is shameful, all is noisome. 


Nothing is more pleasurable than virtue, nothing sweeter than orderliness, nothing more amiable than 
gravity. Let any celebrate such a marriage as I speak of; and he shall find the pleasure; but what sort of 
marriages these are, take heed. First seek a husband for the virgin, who will be truly a husband, and a 


protector; as though thou wert intending to place a head upon a body; as though about to give not a slave, 
but a daughter into his hands. Seek not money, nor splendor of family, nor greatness of country; all these 
things are superfluous; but piety of soul, gentleness, the true understanding, the fear of God, if thou 
wishest thy darling to live with pleasure. For if thou seek a wealthier husband, not only wilt thou not 
benefit her, but thou wilt even harm her, by making her a slave instead of free. For the pleasure she will 
reap from her golden trinkets will not be so great as will be the annoyance that comes of her slavery. I 
pray thee, seek not these things, but most of all, one of equal condition; if however this cannot be, rather 
one poorer than in better circumstances; if at least thou be desirous not of selling thy daughter to a 
master, but of giving her to a husband. When thou hast thoroughly investigated the virtue of the man, and 
art about to give her to him, beseech Christ to be present: for He will not be ashamed to be so; it is the 
mystery of His presence. Yea rather beseech Him even in the first instance, to grant her such a suitor. Be 
not worse than the servant of Abraham, who, when sent on a pilgrimage so important, saw whither he 
ought to have recourse; wherefore also he obtained everything. When thou art taking anxious pains, and 
seeking a husband for her, pray; say unto God, “whomsoever Thou wilt do Thou provide:” into His hands 
commit the matter; and He, honored in this way by thee, will requite thee with honor. 


Two things indeed it is necessary to do; to commit the thing into His hands, and to seek such an orderly 
person as He Himself approves. 


When then thou makest a marriage, go not round from house to house borrowing mirrors and dresses; for 
the matter is not one of display, nor dost thou lead thy daughter to a pageant; but decking out thine house 
with what is in it, invite thy neighbors, and friends, and kindred. As many as thou knowest to be of a good 
character, those invite, and bid them be content with what there is. Let no one from the orchestra be 
present, for such expense is superfluous, and unbecoming. Before all the rest, invite Christ. Knowest thou 
whereby thou wilt invite Him? Whosoever, saith He, “hath done it to one of these least, hath done it to 
Me.” (Matt. xxv. 40.) And think it not an annoying thing to invite the poor for Christ’s sake; to invite 
harlots is an annoyance. For to invite the poor is a means of wealth, the other of ruin. Adorn the bride not 
with these ornaments that are made of gold, but with gentleness and modesty, and the customary robes; 
in place of all golden ornament and braiding, arraying her in blushes, and shamefacedness, and the not 
desiring such things. Let there be no uproar, no confusion; let the bridegroom be called, let him receive 
the virgin. The dinners and suppers, let them not be full of drunkenness, but of abundance and pleasure. 
See how many good things will result, whenever we see such marriages as those; but from the marriages 
that are now celebrated, (if at least one ought to call them marriages and not pageants,) how many are 
the evils! The banquet hall is no sooner broken up, than straightway comes care and fear, lest aught that 
is borrowed should have been lost, and there succeeds to the pleasure melancholy intolerable. But this 
distress belongs to the mother-in-law,—nay, rather not even is the bride herself free; all that follows at 
least belongs to the bride herself. For to see all broken up, is a ground for sadness, to see the house 
desolate. 


There is Christ, here is Satan; there is cheerfulness, here anxious care; there pleasure, here pain; there 
expense, here nothing of the kind; there indecency, here modesty; there envy, here no envy; there 
drunkenness, here soberness, here health, here temperance. Bearing in mind all these things, let us stay 
the evil at this point, that we may please God, and be counted worthy to obtain the good things promised 
to them that love Him, through the grace and love toward man of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, to the 
Father, together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, power, honor, now and for ever, and world without end. 
Amen. 


Homilies Of St. John Chrysostom, Archbishop Of Constantinople, On The First Epistle Of St. 
Paul The Apostle To The Thessalonians 


HOMILY I 


1 THESSALONIANS I. 1-3 


“Paul, and Silvanus, and Timothy, unto the Church of the Thessalonians in God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ: Grace to you, and peace. We give thanks to God always for you all, making mention of you in 
our prayers; remembering without ceasing your work of faith and labor of love and patience of hope in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, before our God and Father.” 


Wherefore then, when writing to the Ephesians, and having Timothy with him, did he not include him with 
himself (in his salutation), known as he was to them and admired, for he says, “Ye know the proof of him, 
that as a child serveth the father, so he served with me in the Gospel” (Philip. ii. 22.); and again, “I have 
no man like-minded who will care truly for your state” (ver. 20.); but here he does associate him with 
himself? It seems to me, that he was about to send him immediately, and it was superfluous for him to 
write, who would overtake the letter. For he says, “Him therefore I hope to send forthwith.” (Philip. ii. 23.) 
But here it was not so; but he had just returned to him, so that he naturally joined in the letter. For he 
says, “Now when Timothy came from you unto us.” (1 Thess. iii. 6.) But why does he place Silvanus before 
him, though he testifies to his numberless good qualities, and prefers him above all? Perhaps Timothy 
wished and requested him to do so from his great humility; for when he saw his teacher so humble- 
minded, as to associate his disciple with himself, he would much the more have desired this, and eagerly 
sought it. For he says, 


“Paul, and Silvanus, and Timothy, unto the Church of the Thessalonians.” Here he gives himself no title— 
not “an Apostle,” not “a Servant”; I suppose, because the men were newly instructed, and had not yet had 
any experience of him, he does not apply the title; and it was as yet the beginning of his preaching to 
them. 


“To the Church of the Thessalonians,” he says. And well. For it is probable there were few, and they not 
yet formed into a body; on this account he consoles them with the name of the Church. For where much 
time had passed, and the congregation of the Church was large, he does not apply this term. But because 
the name of the Church is for the most part a name of multitude, and of a system now compacted, on this 
account he calls them by that name. 


“In God the Father,” he says, “and the Lord Jesus Christ.” “Unto the Church of the Thessalonians,” he 
says, “which is in God.” Behold again the expression, “in,” applied both to the Father and to the Son. For 
there were many assemblies, both Jewish and Grecian; but he says, “to the (Church) that is in God.” Itis a 
great dignity, and to which there is nothing equal, that it is “in God.” God grant therefore that this Church 
may be so addressed! But I fear that it is far from that appellation. For if any one were the servant of sin, 
he cannot be said to be “in God.” If any one walks not according to God, he cannot be said to be “in God.” 


“Grace be unto you, and peace.” Do you perceive that the very commencement of his Epistle is with 
encomiums? “We give thanks to God always for you all, making mention of you in our prayers.” For to give 
thanks to God for them is the act of one testifying to their great advancement, when they are not only 
praised themselves, but God also is thanked for them, as Himself having done it all. He teaches them also 
to be moderate, all but saying, that it is all of the power of God. That he gives thanks for them, therefore, 
is on account of their good conduct, but that he remembers them in his prayers, proceeds from his love 
towards them. Then as he often does, he says that he not only remembers them in his prayers, but apart 
from his prayers. “Remembering without ceasing,” he says, “your work of faith and labor of love and 
patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ, before our God and Father.” What is remembering without 
ceasing? Either remembering before God and the Father, or remembering your labor of love that is before 
God and the Father, or simply, “Remembering you without ceasing.” Then again, that you may not think 
that this “remembering you without ceasing” is said simply, he has added, “before our God and Father.” 
And because no one amongst men was praising their actions, no one giving them any reward, he says this, 
“You labor before God.” What is “the work of faith”? That nothing has turned aside your steadfastness. For 
this is the work of faith. If thou believest, suffer all things; if thou dost not suffer, thou dost not believe. 
For are not the things promised such, that he who believes would choose to suffer even ten thousand 
deaths? The kingdom of heaven is set before him, and immortality, and eternal life. He therefore who 
believes will suffer all things. Faith then is shown through his works. Justly might one have said, not 
merely did you believe, but through your works you manifested it, through your steadfastness, through 
your zeal. 


And your labor “of love.” Why? what labor is it to love? Merely to love is no labor at all. But to love 
genuinely is great labor. For tell me, when a thousand things are stirred up that would draw us from love, 
and we hold out against them all, is it not labor? For what did not these men suffer, that they might not 
revolt from their love? Did not they that warred against the Preaching go to Paul’s host, and not having 
found him, drag Jason before the rulers of the city? (Acts xvii. 5, 6.) Tell me, is this a slight labor, when the 
seed had not yet taken root, to endure so great a storm, so many trials? And they demanded security of 
him. And having given security, he says, Jason sent away Paul. Is this a small thing, tell me? Did not Jason 
expose himself to danger for him? and this he calls a labor of love, because they were thus bound to him. 


And observe: first he mentions their good actions, then his own, that he may not seem to boast, nor yet to 
love them by anticipation. “And patience,” he says. For that persecution was not confined to one time, but 
was continual, and they warred not only with Paul, the teacher, but with his disciples also. For if they were 
thus affected towards those who wrought miracles, those venerable men; what think you were their 
feelings towards those who dwelt among them, their fellow-citizens, who had all of a sudden revolted from 
them? Wherefore this also he testifies of them, saying, “For ye became imitators of the Churches of God 
which are in Judaea.” 


“And of hope,” he says, “in our Lord Jesus Christ, before our God and Father.” For all these things proceed 
from faith and hope, so that what happened to them showed not their fortitude only, but that they believed 
with full assurance in the rewards laid up for them. For on this account God permitted that persecutions 
should arise immediately, that no one might say, that the Preaching was established lightly or by flattery, 
and that their fervor might be shown, and that it was not human persuasion, but the power of God, that 
persuaded the souls of the believers, so that they were prepared even for ten thousand deaths, which 
would not have been the case, if the Preaching had not immediately been deeply fixed and remained 
unshaken. 


Ver. 4, 5. “Knowing, brethren beloved of God, your election, how that our Gospel came not unto you in 
word only, but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance; even as ye know what manner 
of men we showed ourselves among you for your sake.” 


Knowing what? How “we showed ourselves among you”? Here he also touches upon his own good actions, 
but covertly. For he wishes first to enlarge upon their praises, and what he says is something of this sort. I 
knew that you were men of great and noble sort, that you were of the Elect. For this reason we also 
endure all things for your sake. For this, “what manner of men we showed ourselves among you,” is the 
expression of one showing that with much zeal and much vehemence we were ready to give up our lives 
for your sake; and for this thanks are due not to us, but to you, because ye were elect. On this account 
also he says elsewhere, “And these things I endure for the Elect’s sake.” (2 Tim. ii. 10.) For what would 
not one endure for the sake of God’s beloved ones? And having spoken of his own part, he all but says, For 
if you were both beloved and elect, we suffer all things with reason. For not only did his praise of them 
confirm them, but his reminding them that they too themselves had displayed a fortitude corresponding to 
their zeal: he says, 


Ver. 6. “And ye became imitators of us, and of the Lord, having received the word in much affliction, with 
joy of the Holy Ghost.” 


Strange! what an encomium is here! The disciples have suddenly become teachers! They not only heard 
the word, but they quickly arrived at the same height with Paul. But this is nothing; for see how he exalts 
them, saying, “Ye became imitators of the Lord.” How? “Having received the word in much affliction, with 
joy of the Holy Ghost.” Not merely with affliction, but with much affliction. And this we may learn from the 
Acts of the Apostles, how they raised a persecution against them. (Acts xvii. 5-8.) And they troubled all 
the rulers of the city, and they instigated the city against them. And it is not enough to say, ye were 
afflicted indeed, and believed, and that grieving, but even rejoicing. Which also the Apostles did: 
“Rejoicing,” it is said, “that they were counted worthy to suffer dishonor for the Name.” (Acts v. 41.) For it 
is this that is admirable. Although neither is that a slight matter, in any way to bear afflictions. But this 
now was the part of men surpassing human nature, and having, as it were, a body incapable of suffering. 


But how were they imitators of the Lord? Because He also endured many sufferings, but rejoiced. For He 
came to this willingly. For our sakes He emptied Himself. He was about to be spit upon, to be beaten and 
crucified, and He so rejoiced in suffering these things, that He said to the Father, “Glorify Me.” (Jjohn xvii. 
1-5.) 


“With joy of the Holy Ghost,” he says. That no one may say, how speakest thou of “affliction”? how “of 
joy”? how can both meet in one? he has added, “with joy of the Holy Ghost.” The affliction is in things 
bodily, and the joy in things spiritual. How? The things which happened to them were grievous, but not so 
the things which sprang out of them, for the Spirit does not allow it. So that it is possible both for him who 
suffers, not to rejoice, when one suffers for his sins; and being beaten to take pleasure, when one suffers 
for Christ’s sake. For such is the joy of the Spirit. In return for the things which appear to be grievous, it 
brings out delight. They have afflicted you, he says, and persecuted you, but the Spirit did not forsake 
you, even in those circumstances. As the Three Children in the fire were refreshed with dew, so also were 
you refreshed in afflictions. But as there it was not of the nature of the fire to sprinkle dew, but of the 


“whistling wind,” so also here it was not of the nature of affliction to produce joy, but of the suffering for 
Christ’s sake, and of the Spirit bedewing them, and in the furnace of temptation setting them at ease. Not 
merely with joy, he says, but “with much joy.” For this is of the Holy Spirit. 


Ver. 7. “So that ye became ensamples to all that believe in Macedonia and Achaia.” 


And yet it was later that he went to them. But ye so shone, he says, that ye became teachers of those who 
received (the word) before you. And this is like the Apostle. For he did not say, so that ye became 
ensamples in regard to believing, but ye became an ensample to those who already believed; how one 
ought to believe in God, ye taught, who from the very beginning entered into your conflict. 


“And in Achaia,” he says; that is, in Greece. 


Do you see how great a thing is zeal? that it does not require time, nor delay, nor procrastination, but it is 
sufficient only to venture one’s self, and all is fulfilled. Thus then though coming in later to the Preaching, 
they became teachers of those who were before them. 


Moral. Let no one therefore despair, even though he has lost much time, and has done nothing. It is 
possible for him even in a little while to do so much, as he never has done in all his former time. For if he 
who before did not believe, shone so much at the beginning, how much more those who have already 
believed! Let no one, again, upon this consideration be remiss, because he perceives that it is possible in a 
short time to recover everything. For the future is uncertain, and the Day of the Lord is a thief, setting 
upon us suddenly when we are sleeping. But if we do not sleep, it will not set upon us as a thief, nor carry 
us off unprepared. For if we watch and be sober, it will not set upon us as a thief, but as a royal 
messenger, summoning us to the good things prepared for us. But if we sleep, it comes upon us as a thief. 
Let no one therefore sleep, nor be inactive in virtue, for that is sleep. Do you not know how, when we 
sleep, our goods are not in safety, how easy they are to be plotted against? But when we are awake, there 
needs not so much guarding. When we sleep, even with much guarding we often perish. There are doors, 
and bolts, and guards, and outer guards, and the thief has come upon us. 


Why then do I say this? Because, if we wake we shall not need the help of others; but if we sleep, the help 
of others will profit us nothing, but even with this we perish. It is a good thing to enjoy the prayer of the 
Saints, but it is when we ourselves also are on the alert. And what need, you say, have I of another’s 
prayer, if I am on the alert myself. And in sooth, do not place yourself in a situation to need it; I do not 
wish that you should; but we are always in need of it, if we think rightly. Paul did not say, what need have I 
of prayer? and yet those who prayed were not worthy of him, or rather not equal to him; and you say, what 
need have I of prayer? Peter did not say, What need have I of prayer, for “prayer,” it says, “was made 
earnestly of the Church unto God for him.” (Acts xii. 5.) And thou sayest, What need have I of prayer? On 
this account thou needest it, because thou thinkest that thou hast no need. Yea, though thou become as 
Paul, thou hast need of prayer. Do not exalt thyself, lest thou be humbled. 


But, as I said, if we be active also ourselves, the prayers for us avail too. Hear Paul saying, “For I know 
that this shall turn to my salvation, through your supplication, and the supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ.” 
(Philip. i. 19.) And again, “That for the gift bestowed upon us by means of many, thanks may be given by 
many persons on our behalf.” (2 Cor. i. 11.) And thou sayest, what need have I of prayer? But if we be idle, 
no one will be able to profit us. What did Jeremiah profit the Jews? Did he not thrice draw nigh to God, 
and the third time hear, “Pray not thou for this people, neither lift up cry nor prayer, for I will not hear 
thee”? (Jer. vii. 16.) What did Samuel profit Saul? Did he not mourn for him even to his last day, and not 
merely pray for him only? What did he profit the Israelites? Did he not say, “God forbid that I should sin in 
ceasing to pray for you”? (1 Sam. xii. 23.) Did they not all perish? Do prayers then, you say, profit nothing? 
They profit even greatly: but it is when we also do something. For prayers indeed cooeperate and assist, 
but a man cooeperates with one that is operating, and assists one that is himself also working. But if thou 
remainest idle, thou wilt receive no great benefit. 


For if prayers had power to bring us to the kingdom while we do nothing, why do not all the Greeks 
become Christians? Do we not pray for all the world? Did not Paul also do this? Do we not intreat that all 
may be converted? Why do not the wicked become good without contributing anything of themselves? 
Prayers, then, profit greatly, when we also contribute our own parts. 


Would you learn how much prayers have profited? consider, I pray, Cornelius, Tabitha. (Acts x. 3 and ix. 
36.) Hear also Jacob saying to Laban, “Except the Fear of my father had been with me, surely thou hadst 
now sent me away empty.” (Gen. xxxi. 42.) Hear also God again, saying, “I will defend this city for Mine 
own sake, and for My servant David’s sake.” (2 Kings ix. 34.) But when? In the time of Hezekiah, who was 
righteous. Since if prayers availed even for the extremely wicked, why did not God say this also when 
Nebuchadnezzar came, and why did He give up the city? Because wickedness availed more. Again, 
Samuel himself also prayed for the Israelites, and prevailed. But when? When they also pleased God, then 
they put their enemies to flight. And what need, you say, of prayer from another, when I myself please 
God? Never, O man, say this. There is need, aye, and need of much prayer. For hear God saying 
concerning the friends of Job; “And he shall pray for you, and your sin shall be forgiven you.” (Job xlii. 8.) 
Because they had sinned indeed, but not a great sin. But this just man, who then saved his friends by 


prayer, in the season of the Jews was not able to save the Jews who were perishing. And that you may 
learn this, hear God saying through the prophet; “If Noah, Daniel, and Job stood, they shall not deliver 
their sons and their daughters.” (Ezek. xiv. 14, 16.) Because wickedness prevailed. And again, “Though 
Moses and Samuel stood.” (Jer. xv. 1.) 


And see how this is said to the two Prophets, because both prayed for them, and did not prevail. For 
Ezekiel says, “Ah Lord, dost thou blot out the residue of Israel?” (Ezek. ix. 8.) Then showing that He does 
this justly, He shows him their sins; and showing that not through despising him does He refuse to accept 
his supplication for them, he says, Even these things are enough even to persuade thee, that not despising 
thee, but on account of their many sins, I do not accept thy supplication. Nevertheless He adds, “Though. 
Noah, Job, and Daniel stood.” (From Ezek. xiv.) And with good reason does He the rather say this to him, 
because it is he who suffered so many things. Thou badest me, he says, eat upon dung, and I ate upon it. 
Thou badest me, and I shaved my head. Thou badest me, and I lay upon one side. Thou badest me go out 
through a hole in the wall, bearing a burden, and I went out. Thou tookest away my wife, and badest me 
not mourn, and I did not mourn, but bore it with fortitude. (Ezek. xxiv. 18.) Ten thousand other things have 
I wrought for their sake: I entreat for them, and dost Thou not comply? Not from despising thee, says he, 
do I do this, but though Noah, Job, and Daniel were there, and were entreating for sons and daughters, I 
would not comply. 


And again to Jeremiah, who suffered less from the commandments of God, but more from their 
wickedness, what does He say? “Seest thou not what these do?” (Jer. vii. 17.) “Yea,” he says, “they do so— 
but do Thou do it for my sake.” On this account He says to him, “Though Moses and Samuel stood.” Their 
first lawgiver, who often delivered them from dangers, who had said, “If now thou forgivest their sins, 
forgive it; but if not, blot me out also.” (Ex. xxxii. 32, Sept.) If therefore he were now alive, and spoke 
thus, he would not have prevailed,—nor would Samuel, again, who himself also delivered them, and who 
from his earliest youth was admired. For to the former indeed I said, that I conversed with him as a friend 
with a friend, and not by dark sayings. And of the latter I said, that in his first youth I was revealed to him, 
and that on his account, being prevailed upon, I opened the prophecy that had been shut up. For “the 
word of the Lord,” it is said, “was precious in those days; there was no open vision.” (1 Sam. iii. 1.) If 
these men, therefore, stood before Me, they would profit nothing. And of Noah He says, “Noah was a 
righteous man, and perfect in his generations.” (Gen. vi. 9.) And concerning Job, He was “blameless, just, 
true, fearing God.” (Job i. 1, Sept.) And concerning Daniel, whom they even thought a God; and they will 
not deliver, says he, their sons and daughters. Knowing these things, therefore, let us neither despise the 
prayers of the Saints, nor throw everything upon them: that we may not, on the one hand, be indolent and 
live carelessly; nor on the other deprive ourselves of a great advantage. But let us both beseech them to 
pray and lift up the hand for us, and let us adhere to virtue; that we may be able to obtain the blessings 
promised to those who love Him by the grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, 
&c. 


HOMILY II 


1 THESSALONIANS I. 8-10 


“For from you hath sounded forth the word of the Lord, not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but also in 
every place your faith to God-ward is gone forth; so that we need not to speak anything. For they 
themselves report concerning us what manner of entering in we had unto you; and how ye turned unto 
God from idols, to serve a living and true God, and to wait for His Son from Heaven, whom He raised from 
the dead, even Jesus, which delivereth us from the wrath to come.” 


As a sweet-smelling ointment keeps not its fragrance shut up in itself, but diffuses it afar, and scenting the 
air with its perfume, so conveys it also to the senses of the neighbors; so too illustrious and admirable 
men do not shut up their virtue within themselves, but by their good report benefit many, and render them 
better. Which also then happened. Wherefore he said, “So that ye became ensamples to all that believe in 
Macedonia and Achaia.” “For from you,” he says, “hath sounded forth the word of the Lord, not only in 
Macedonia and Achaia, but also in every place your faith to God-ward is gone forth.” Ye have filled, 
therefore, all your neighbors with instruction, and the world with wonder. For this is meant by the 
expression, “in every place.” And he has not said, your faith is noised abroad, but “has sounded out”; as 
every place near is filled with the sound of a loud trumpet, so the report of your manfulness is loud, and 
sounding even like that, is sufficient to fill the world, and to fall with equal sound upon all that are round 
about. For great actions are more loudly celebrated there, where they have taken place; afar off indeed 
they are celebrated, but not so much. 


But in your case it was not so, but the sound of good report was spread abroad in every part of the earth. 
And whence know we, says one, that the words were not hyperbolical? For this nation of the Macedonians, 
before the coming of Christ, was renowned, and celebrated everywhere more than the Romans. And the 
Romans were admired on this account, that they took them captive. For the actions of the Macedonian 
king exceeded all report, who, setting out from a little city indeed, yet subdued the world. Wherefore also 
the Prophet saw him, a winged leopard, showing his swiftness, his vehemence, his fiery nature, his 
suddenly in a manner flying over the whole world with the trophies of his victory. And they say, that 


hearing from a certain philosopher, that there were infinite worlds, he groaned bitterly, that when they 
were numberless, he had not conquered even one. So high-minded was he, and high-souled, and 
celebrated everywhere. And with the fame of the king the glory of the nation also kept pace. For he was 
called “Alexander, the Macedonian.” So that what took place there was also naturally much talked of. For 
nothing can be concealed that relates to the illustrious. The Macedonians then were not inferior to the 
Romans. 


And this has also arisen from their vehemence. For as if he were speaking of something living, he 
introduces the word “gone forth”; so vehement and energetic was their faith. “So that we need not to 
speak anything,” says he, “for they themselves report concerning us what entering in we had unto you.” 
They do not wait to hear from us, but those who were not present, and have not seen, anticipate those 
who were present, and have seen your good deeds. So manifest were they everywhere made by report. We 
shall not therefore need, by relating your actions, to bring them to equal zeal. For the things which they 
ought to have heard from, us, these they themselves talk of, anticipating us. And yet in the case of such 
there is frequently envy, but the exceeding greatness of the thing conquered even this, and they are the 
heralds of your conflicts. And though left behind, not even so are they silenced, but they are beforehand 
with us. And being such, it is not possible for them to disbelieve our report. 


What means, “What manner of entering in we had unto you”? That it was full of dangers, and numberless 
deaths, but that none of these things troubled you. But as if nothing had happened, so you adhered to us; 
as if ye had suffered no evil, but had enjoyed infinite good, so you received us after these things. For this 
was the second entering. They went to Beroea, they were persecuted, and when they came after this they 
so received them, as though they had been honored by these also, so that they even laid down their lives 
for them. The expression, “What manner of entering in we had,” is complicated, and contains an 
encomium both of them and of themselves. But he himself has turned this to their advantage. “And how,” 
he says, “ye turned to God from idols, to serve a living and true God”; that is, that ye did it readily, that ye 
did it with much eagerness, that it did not require much labor to make you. “In order to serve,” says he, “a 
living and true God.” 


Here also he introduced an exhortation, which is the part of one who would make his discourse less 
offensive. “And to wait,” he says, “for His Son from heaven, whom He raised from the dead, even Jesus, 
which delivereth us from the wrath to come.” “And to wait,” he says, “for His Son from heaven”; Him that 
was crucified, Him that was buried; to wait for Him from heaven. And how “from heaven”? “Whom He 
raised from the dead.” You see all things at the same time; both the Resurrection, and the Ascension, and 
the second Coming, the Judgment, the retribution of the just, the punishment of the wicked. “Jesus,” he 
says, “which delivereth us from the wrath to come.” This is at once comfort, and exhortation, and 
encouragement. For if He raised Him from the dead, and He is in heaven, and thence will come, (and ye 
believed in Him; for if ye had not believed in Him, ye would not have suffered so much), this of itself is 
sufficient comfort. These shall suffer punishment, which he says in his second epistle, and you will have 
no small consolation. 


And to “wait,” he says, “for His Son from heaven.” The terrible things are in hand, but the good things are 
in the future, when Christ shall come from heaven. See how much hope is required, in that He who was 
crucified has been raised, that He has been taken up into heaven, that He will come to judge the quick 
and the dead. 


Chap. ii. 1, 2. “For yourselves, brethren, know our entering in unto you, that it hath not been found vain: 
but having suffered before, and been shamefully entreated, as ye know, at Philippi, we waxed bold in our 
God to speak unto you the Gospel of God in much conflict.” 


Great indeed were your actions also, but yet neither did we have recourse to human speech. But what he 
says above, that also he repeats here, that from both sides is shown what was the nature of the Preaching, 
from the miracles, and from the resolution of the preachers, and from the zeal and fervor of those who 
received it. “For yourselves,” he says, “know our entering in unto you, that it hath not been found vain,” 
that is, that it was not according to man, nor of any common kind. For being fresh from great dangers, 
and deaths, and stripes, we immediately fell into dangers. “But,” he says, “having suffered before, and 
been shamefully entreated; as ye know, at Philippi, we waxed bold in our God.” Do you see how again he 
refers the whole to God? “To speak unto you,” says he, “the Gospel of God in much conflict.” It is not 
possible to say, that there indeed we were in danger, but here we are not; yourselves also know, how great 
was the danger, with how much contention we were among you. Which also he says in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians; “And I was with you in weakness,” and in labor, “and in fear, and in much trembling.” (1 Cor. 
ii. 3.) 


Ver. 3, 4. “For our exhortation is not of error nor of uncleanness, nor in guile: but even as we have been 
approved of God to be entrusted with the Gospel, so we speak; not as pleasing men, but God which 
proveth our hearts.” 


Do you see that, as I said, from their perseverance he makes a proof that the Preaching is divine? For, if it 
were not so, if it were a deceit, we should not have endured so many dangers, which allowed us not even 
to take breath. You were in tribulation, we were in tribulation. What then was it? Unless somewhat of 


and say to them, that physicians holding opposite opinions according to their own schools, yet equally in 
point of fact treat patients. Does one, then, who is ill in body and needing treatment, not have recourse to 
a physician, on account of the different schools in medicine? No more, then, may he who in soul is sick 
and full of idols, make a pretext of the heresies, in reference to the recovery of health and conversion to 
God. 


Further, it is said that it is on account of “those that are approved that heresies exist.” [The apostle] calls 
“approved,” either those who in reaching faith apply to the teaching of the Lord with some discrimination 
(as those are called skilful money-changers, who distinguish the spurious coin from the genuine by the 
false stamp), or those who have already become approved both in life and knowledge. 


For this reason, then, we require greater attention and consideration in order to investigate how precisely 
we ought to live, and what is the true piety. For it is plain that, from the very reason that truth is difficult 
and arduous of attainment, questions arise from which spring the heresies, savouring of self-love and 
vanity, of those who have not learned or apprehended truly, but only caught up a mere conceit of 
knowledge. With the greater care, therefore, are we to examine the real truth, which alone has for its 
object the true God. And the toil is followed by sweet discovery and reminiscence. 


On account of the heresies, therefore, the toil of discovery must be undertaken; but we must not at all 
abandon [the truth]. For, on fruit being set before us, some real and ripe, and some made of wax, as like 
the real as possible, we are not to abstain from both on account of the resemblance. But by the exercise of 
the apprehension of contemplation, and by reasoning of the most decisive character, we must distinguish 
the true from the seeming. 


And as, while there is one royal highway, there are many others, some leading to a precipice, some to a 
rushing river or to a deep sea, no one will shrink from travelling by reason of the diversity, but will make 
use of the safe, and royal, and frequented way; so, though some say this, some that, concerning the truth, 
we must not abandon it; but must seek out the most accurate knowledge respecting it. Since also among 
garden-grown vegetables weeds also spring up, are the husbandmen, then, to desist from gardening? 


Having then from nature abundant means for examining the statements made, we ought to discover the 
sequence of the truth. Wherefore also we are rightly condemned, if we do not assent to what we ought to 
obey, and do not distinguish what is hostile, and unseemly, and unnatural, and false, from what is true, 
consistent, and seemly, and according to nature. And these means must be employed in order to attain to 
the knowledge of the real truth. 


This pretext is then, in the case of the Greeks, futile; for those who are willing may find the truth. But in 
the case of those who adduce unreasonable excuses, their condemnation is unanswerable. For whether do 
they deny or admit that there is such a thing as demonstration? I am of opinion that all will make the 
admission, except those who take away the senses. There being demonstration, then, it is necessary to 
condescend to questions, and to ascertain by way of demonstration by the Scriptures themselves how the 
heresies failed, and how in the truth alone and in the ancient Church is both the exactest knowledge, and 
the truly best set of principles (airesis). 


Now, of those who diverge from the truth, some attempt to deceive themselves alone, and some also their 
neighbours. Those, then, who are called (doxosophoi) wise in their own opinions, who think that they have 
found the truth, but have no true demonstration, deceive themselves in thinking that they have reached a 
resting place. And of whom there is no inconsiderable multitude, who avoid investigations for fear of 
refutations, and shun instructions for fear of condemnation. But those who deceive those who seek access 
to them are very astute; who, aware that they know nothing, yet darken the truth with plausible 
arguments. 


But, in my opinion, the nature of plausible arguments is of one character, and that of true arguments of 
another. And we know that it is necessary that the appellation of the heresies should be expressed in 
contradistinction to the truth; from which the Sophists, drawing certain things for the destruction of men, 
and burying them in human arts invented by themselves, glory rather in being at the head of a School 
than presiding over the Church. 


CHAPTER XVI 
SCRIPTURE THE CRITERION BY WHICH TRUTH AND HERESY ARE DISTINGUISHED 


But those who are ready to toil in the most excellent pursuits, will not desist from the search after truth, 
till they get the demonstration from the Scriptures themselves. 


There are certain criteria common to men, as the senses; and others that belong to those who have 
employed their wills and energies in what is true,—the methods which are pursued by the mind and 
reason, to distinguish between true and false propositions. 


Now, it is a very great thing to abandon opinion, by taking one’s stand between accurate knowledge and 


things future had excited us, unless we had been persuaded that there is a good hope, we should not have 
been filled with the more alacrity by suffering. For who would have chosen for the sake of what we have 
here to endure so many sufferings, and to live a life of anxiety, and full of dangers? For whom would they 
persuade? For are not these things of themselves enough to trouble the disciples, when they see their 
teachers in dangers? But this was not your case. 


“For our exhortation,” that is, our teaching, “is not of error.” The matter, he says, is not guile nor deceit, 
that we should give it up. It is not for things abominable, as the tricks of jugglers and sorcerers. “And of 
uncleanness,” says he, “nor in guile,” nor for any insurrection, like what Theudas did. “But even as we 
have been approved of God to be entrusted with the Gospel, so we speak, not as pleasing men, but God.” 
Do you see, that it is not vainglory? “But God,” he says, “which proveth our hearts.” We do nothing for the 
sake of pleasing men, he says. For on whose account should we do these things? Then having praised 
them, he says, Not as wishing to please men, nor seeking the honors that are from men, he adds, “But as 
we have been approved of God to be entrusted with the Gospel.” Unless He had seen that we were free 
from every worldly consideration, He would not have chosen us. As therefore He approved us, such we 
remain, as having been “approved of God.” Whence did he approve us, and entrust us with the Gospel? We 
appeared to God approved, so we remain. It is a proof of our virtue, that we are entrusted with the 
Gospel; if there had been anything bad in us, God would not have approved us. But the expression that He 
approved us, does not here imply search. But what we do upon proving, that he does without proving. 
That is, as he found us proof, and trusted us, so we speak; as it is reasonable that those should, who are 
approved and entrusted to be worthy of the Gospel, so we speak, “not as pleasing men,” that is, not on 
your account do we do all these things. Because previously he had praised them, that he might not bring 
his speech under suspicion, he says, 


Ver. 5, 6. “For neither at any time were we found using words of flattery, as ye know, nor a cloak of 
covetousness, God is witness; nor seeking glory of men, neither from you, nor from others, when we might 
have been burdensome, as Apostles of Christ.” 


For “neither at any time,” he says, “were we found using words of flattery”; that is, we did not flatter, 
which is the part of deceivers, who wish to get possession and to domineer. No one can say that we 
flattered in order to rule, nor that we had recourse to it for the sake of wealth. Of this, which was 
manifest, he afterwards calls them to be witnesses. “Whether we flattered,” he says, “ye know.” But as to 
what was uncertain, namely, whether it were in the way of covetousness, he calls God to witness. “Nor 
seeking glory of men, neither from you, nor from others, when we might have been burdensome, as 
Apostles of Christ;” that is, not seeking after honors either, nor boasting ourselves, nor requiring 
attendance of guards. And yet even if we had done this, we should have done nothing out of character. For 
if persons sent forth by kings are nevertheless in honor, much more might we be. And he has not said, that 
“we were dishonored,” nor that “we did not enjoy honors,” which would have been to reproach them, but 
“we did not seek them.” We therefore, who, when we might have sought them, sought them not, even 
when the preaching required it, how should we do anything for the sake of glory? And yet even if we had 
sought them, not even in that case would there have been any blame. For it is fit that those men who are 
sent forth from God, as ambassadors now coming from heaven, should enjoy great honor. 


But with an excess of forbearance we do none of these things, that we may stop the mouths of the 
adversaries. And it cannot be said, that to you we act thus, but not so others. For thus also he said in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians: “For ye bear with a man if he bringeth you into bondage, if he devoureth you, if 
he taketh you captive, if he exalteth himself, if he smiteth you on the face.” (2 Cor. xi. 20.) And again, “His 
bodily presence is weak, and his speech of no account.” (2 Cor. x. 10.) And again, “Forgive me this 
wrong.” (2 Cor. xii. 13.) He shows there also that he was exceeding humble from his suffering so many 
things. But here he also says concerning money, “when we might have been burdensome, as Apostles of 
Christ.” 


Ver. 7, 8. “But we were gentle in the midst of you, as when a nurse cherisheth her own children: even so, 
being affectionately desirous of you, we were well pleased to impart unto you, not the Gospel of God only, 
but also our own souls, because ye were become very dear to us.” 


“But we were gentle,” he says; we exhibited nothing that was offensive or troublesome, nothing 
displeasing, or boastful. And the expression “in the midst of you,” is as if one should say, we were as one 
of you, not taking the higher lot. “As when a nurse cherisheth her own children.” So ought the teacher to 
be. Does the nurse flatter that she may obtain glory? Does she ask money of her little children? Is she 
offensive or burdensome to them? Are they not more indulgent to them than mothers? Here he shows his 
affection. “Even so, being affectionately desirous of you,” he says, we are so bound to you, he says, and we 
not only take nothing of you, but if it be necessary even to impart to you our souls, we should not have 
refused. Tell me, then, is this of a human view? and who is so foolish as to say this? “We were well pleased 
to impart to you,” he says, “not the Gospel of God only, but also our own souls.” So that this is greater 
than the other. And what is the gain? For from the Gospel is gain, but to give our souls, is with respect to 
difficulty a greater thing than that. For merely to preach is not the same thing as to give the soul. For that 
indeed is more precious, but the latter is a matter of more difficulty. We were willing, he says, if it were 
possible, even to spend our souls upon you. And this we should have been willing to do; for if we had not 


been willing, we should not have endured the necessity. Since then he praised, and does praise, on this 
account he says, that, not seeking money, nor flattering you, nor desiring glory, do we do this. For 
observe; they had contended much, and so ought to be praised and admired even extraordinarily, that 
they might be more firm; the praise was suspicious. On this account he says all these things, by way of 
repelling the suspicion. And he also mentions the dangers. And again, that he may not be thought to speak 
of the dangers on this account, as if laboring for them, and claiming to be honored by them, therefore 
again, as he had to mention the dangers, he added, “Because ye were become very dear to us”; we would 
willingly have given our souls for you, because we were vehemently attached to you. The Gospel indeed 
we proclaim, because God commanded it; but so much do we love you, that, if it were possible, we would 
have given even our souls. 


He who loves, ought so to love, that if he were asked even for his soul, and it were possible, he would not 
refuse it. I do not say “if he were asked,” but so that he would even run to present him with the gift. For 
nothing, nothing can be sweeter than such love; nothing will fall out there that is grievous. Truly “a 
faithful friend is the medicine of life.” (Ecclus. vi. 16.) Truly “a faithful friend is a strong defense.” (Ib. 14.) 
For what will not a genuine friend perform? What pleasure will he not afford? what benefit? what 
security? Though you should name infinite treasures, none of them is comparable to a genuine friend. And 
first let us speak of the great delight of friendship itself. A friend rejoices at seeing his friend, and expands 
with joy. He is knit to him with an union of soul that affords unspeakable pleasure. And if he only calls him 
to remembrance, he is roused in mind, and transported. 


I speak of genuine friends, men of one soul, who would even die for each other, who love fervently. Do not, 
thinking of those who barely love, who are table-companions, mere nominal friends, suppose that my 
discourse is refuted. If any one has a friend such as I speak of, he will acknowledge the truth of my words. 
He, though he sees his friend every day, is not satiated. For him he prays for the same things as for 
himself. I know one, who calling upon holy men in behalf of his friend, besought them to pray first for him, 
and then for himself. So dear a thing is a good friend, that times and places are loved on his account. For 
as bodies that are luminous spread their radiance to the neighboring places, so also friends leave a grace 
of their own in the places to which they have come. And oftentimes in the absence of friends, as we have 
stood on those places, we have wept, and remembering the days which we passed together, have sighed. 
It is not possible to represent by speech, how great a pleasure the intercourse with friends affords. But 
those only know, who have experience. From a friend we may both ask a favor, and receive one without 
suspicion. When they enjoin anything upon us, then we feel indebted to them; but when they are slow to 
do this, then we are sorrowful. We have nothing which is not theirs. Often despising all things here, on 
their account we are not willing to depart hence; and they are more longed for by us than the light. 


For, in good truth, a friend is more to be longed for than the light; I speak of a genuine one. And wonder 
not: for it were better for us that the sun should be extinguished, than that we should be deprived of 
friends; better to live in darkness, than to be without friends. And I will tell you why. Because many who 
see the sun are in darkness, but they can never be even in tribulation, who abound in friends. I speak of 
spiritual friends, who prefer nothing to friendship. Such was Paul, who would willingly have given his own 
soul, even though not asked, nay would have plunged into hell for them. With so ardent a disposition 
ought we to love. 


I wish to give you an example of friendship. Friends, that is, friends according to Christ, surpass fathers 
and sons. For tell me not of friends of the present day, since this good thing also has past away with 
others. But consider, in the time of the Apostles, I speak not of the chief men, but of the believers 
themselves generally; “all,” he says, “were of one heart and soul: and not one of them said that aught of 
the things which he possessed was his own . . . and distribution was made unto each, according as any 
one had need.” (Acts iv. 32, 35.) There were then no such words as “mine” and “thine.” This is friendship, 
that a man should not consider his goods his own, but his neighbor’s, that his possessions belong to 
another; that he should be as careful of his friend’s soul, as of his own; and the friend likewise. 


And where is it possible, somebody says, that such an one should be found? Because we have not the will; 
for it is possible. If it were not possible, neither would Christ have commanded it; he would not have 
discoursed so much concerning love. A great thing is friendship, and how great, no one can learn, and no 
discourse represent, but experience itself. It is this that has caused the heresies. This makes the Greeks to 
be Greeks. He who loves does not wish to command, nor to rule, but is rather obliged when he is ruled 
and commanded. He wishes rather to bestow a favor than to receive one, for he loves, and is so affected, 
as not having satisfied his desire. He is not so much gratified when good is done to him, as when he is 
doing good. For he wishes to oblige, rather than to be indebted to him; or rather he wishes both to be 
beholden to him, and to have him his debtor. And he wishes both to bestow favors, and not to seem to 
bestow them, but himself to be the debtor. I think that perhaps many of you do not understand what has 
been said. He wishes to be the first in bestowing benefits, and not to seem to be the first, but to be 
returning a kindness. Which God also has done in the case of men. He purposed to give His own Son for 
us; but that He might not seem to bestow a favor, but to be indebted to us, He commanded Abraham to 
offer his son, that whilst doing a great kindness, He might seem to do nothing great. 


For when indeed there is no love, we both upbraid men with our kindnesses and we exaggerate little ones; 


but when there is love, we both conceal them and wish to make the great appear small, that we may not 
seem to have our friend for a debtor, but ourselves to be debtors to him, in having him our debtor. I know 
that the greater part do not understand what is said, and the cause is, that I am speaking of a thing which 
now dwells in heaven. As therefore if I were speaking of any plant growing in India, of which no one had 
ever had any experience, no speech would avail to represent it, though I should utter ten thousand words: 
so also now whatever things I say, I say in vain, for no one will be able to understand me. This is a plant 
that is planted in heaven, having for its branches not heavy-clustered pearls, but a virtuous life, much 
more acceptable than they. What pleasure would you speak of, the foul and the honorable? But that of 
friendship excelleth them all, though you should speak of the sweetness of honey. For that satiates, but a 
friend never does, so long as he is a friend; nay, the desire of him rather increases, and such pleasure 
never admits of satiety. And a friend is sweeter than the present life. Many therefore after the death of 
their friends have not wished to live any longer. With a friend one would bear even banishment; but 
without a friend would not choose to inhabit even his own country. With a friend even poverty is tolerable, 
but without him both health and riches are intolerable. He has another self: I am straitened, because I 
cannot instance by an example. For I should in that case make it appear that what has been said is much 
less than it ought to be. 


And these things indeed are so here. But from God the reward of friendship is so great, that it cannot be 
expressed. He gives a reward, that we may love one another, the thing for which we owe a reward. “Pray,” 
He says, “and receive a reward,” for that for which we owe a reward, because we ask for good things. 
“For that which you ask,” He says, “receive a reward. Fast, and receive a reward. Be virtuous, and receive 
a reward,” though you rather owe a reward. But as fathers, when they have made their children virtuous, 
then further give them a reward; for they are debtors, because they have afforded them a pleasure; so 
also God acts. “Receive a reward,” He says, “if thou be virtuous, for thou delightest thy Father, and for 
this I owe thee a reward. But if thou be evil, not so: for thou provokest Him that begot thee.” Let us not 
then provoke God, but let us delight Him, that we may obtain the kingdom of Heaven, in Christ Jesus our 
Lord, to whom be the glory and the strength, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY III 


1 THESSALONIANS II. 9-12 


“For ye remember, brethren, our labor and travail: for working night and day, that we might not burden 
any of you, we preached unto you the Gospel of God. Ye are witnesses, and God also, how holily and 
righteously and unblamably we behaved ourselves toward you that believe: as ye know how we dealt with 
each one of you, as a father with his own children, exhorting you, and encouraging you, and testifying, to 
the end that ye should walk worthily of God, who calleth you into His own kingdom and glory.” 


The teacher ought to do nothing with a feeling of being burdened, that tends to the salvation of his 
disciples. For if the blessed Jacob was buffeted night and day in keeping his flocks, much more ought he, 
to whom the care of souls is entrusted, to endure all toils, though the work be laborious and mean, looking 
only to one thing, the salvation of his disciples, and the glory thence arising to God. See then, Paul, a man 
that was a Preacher, an Apostle of the world, and raised to so great honor, worked with his hands that he 
might not be burdensome to his disciples. 


“For ye remember,” he says, “my brethren, our labor and travail.” He had said previously, “we might have 
been burdensome as the Apostles of Christ,” as he also says in the Epistle to the Corinthians, “Know ye 
not that they which minister about sacred things eat of the things of the Temple? Even so also did Christ 
ordain that they which proclaim the Gospel should live of the Gospel.” (1 Cor. ix. 13, 14.) But I, he says, 
would not, but I labored; and he did not merely work, but with much diligence. Observe then what he 
says; “For ye remember,” he has not said, the benefits received from me, but, “our labor and travail: for 
working night and day, that we might not burden any of you, we preached unto you the Gospel of God.” 
And to the Corinthians he said a different thing, “I robbed other Churches, taking wages of them that I 
might minister unto you.” (2 Cor. xi. 8.) And yet even there he worked, but of this he made no mention, 
but urged what was more striking, as if he had said, I was maintained by others when ministering to you. 
But here it is not so. But what? “Working night and day.” And there indeed he says, “And when I was 
present with you, and was in want, I was not a burden on any man,” and, “I took wages that I might 
minister unto you.” (2 Cor. xi. 8, 9.) And here he shows that the men were in poverty, but there it was not 
so. 


On this account he frequently addresses them as witnesses. For “ye are witnesses,” he says, “and God 
also”; God was worthy to be believed, but this other was that which most fully assured them. For that 
indeed was uncertain to those who were ignorant of it; but this was without doubt to all. For do not 
enquire whether it was Paul who said these things. Much beyond what was necessary he gives them 
assurance. Wherefore he says, “Ye are witnesses, and God also, how holily and righteously and 
unblamably we behaved ourselves toward you that believe.” It was proper to praise them again. On this 
account he sets these things before them, which were sufficient to persuade them. For he that stood there 
in want, and did not receive anything, would much more not receive anything now. “How holily,” says he, 
“and righteously and unblamably we behaved ourselves toward you that believe.” 


“As ye know how we exhorted and comforted each one of you, as a father doth his own children.” Above 
having spoken of his behavior here he speaks of his love, which was more than what belonged to his rule 
over them. And what is said marks his freedom from pride. “As a father his own children, exhorting you, 
and encouraging you, and testifying, to the end that ye should walk worthily of God, who calleth you into 
His own kingdom and glory.” When he says, “and testifying,” then he makes mention of “fathers”; 
although we testified, it was not violently, but like fathers. “Each one of you.” Strange! in so great a 
multitude to omit no one, neither small nor great, neither rich nor poor. “Exhorting” you, he says; to bear. 
“And comforting and testifying.” “Exhorting,” therefore they did not seek glory; and “testifying,” therefore 
they did not flatter. “That ye should walk worthily of God, who calleth you into His own kingdom and 
glory.” Observe again, how, in relating, he both teaches and comforts. For if He hath called them unto His 
kingdom, if He called them unto glory, they ought to endure all things. We “entreat” you, not that you 
should grant us any favor, but that you should gain the kingdom of heaven. 


Ver. 13. “And for this cause we also thank God without ceasing, that when ye received from us the word of 
the message, even the word of God, ye accepted it not as the word of men, but as it is in truth, the word of 
God, which also worketh in you that believe.” 


It cannot be said, he says, that we indeed do all things unblamably, but you on the other hand have done 
things unworthy of our course of life. For in hearing us, you gave such heed as if not hearing men, but as 
if God Himself were exhorting you. Whence is this manifest? Because as he shows from his own 
temptations and their testimony, and the way in which he acted, that he did not preach with flattery or 
vainglory; so from their trials, he shows also that they rightly received the word. For whence, he says, 
unless ye had heard as if God were speaking, did ye endure such perils? And observe his dignity. 


Ver. 14, 15, 16. “For ye, brethren, became imitators of the Churches of God, which are in Judaea in Christ 
Jesus: for ye also suffered the same things of your own countrymen, even as they did of the Jews; who 
both killed the Lord Jesus and their own prophets, and drave out us, and please not God, and are contrary 
to all men; forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles that they may be saved; to fill up their sins alway: but 
the wrath is come upon them to the uttermost.” 


“For ye,” he says, “became imitators of the Churches of God which are in Judaea.” This is a great 
consolation. It is no wonder, he says, that they should do these things to you, inasmuch as they have done 
it also to their own countrymen. And this too is no little proof that the Preaching is true, that even Jews 
were able to endure all things. “For ye also,” he says, “have suffered the same things of your own 
countrymen, even as they did of the Jews.” There is something more in his saying, “as they also did in 
Judaea”; it shows that everywhere they rejoiced, as having nobly contended. He says therefore, “that ye 
also suffered the same things.” And again, what wonder is it, if to you also, when even to the Lord they 
dared do such things? 


Do you see how he introduces this as containing great consolation? And constantly he adverts to it; and 
upon a close examination one may find it in nearly all his Epistles, how variously, upon all occasions of 
temptation, he brings forward Christ. Observe accordingly, that here also, when accusing the Jews, he 
puts them in mind of the Lord, and of the sufferings of the Lord; so well does he know that this is a matter 
of the greatest consolation. 


“Who both killed the Lord,” he says—but, perhaps, they did not know Him,—assuredly they did know Him. 
What then? Did they not slay and stone their own prophets, whose books even they carry about with 
them? And they did not do this for the sake of truth. There is therefore not only a consolation under the 
temptations, but they are reminded not to think that (the Jews) did it for the truth’s sake, and be troubled 
on that account. “And drave out us,” he says. And we also, he says, have suffered numberless evils. “And 
please not God, and are contrary to all men; forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles, that they may be 
saved.” “Contrary to all men,” he says. How? Because if we ought to speak to the world, and they forbid 
us, they are the common enemies of the world. They have slain Christ and the prophets, they insult God, 
they are the common enemies of the world, they banish us, when coming for their salvation. What wonder 
if they have done such things also to you, when they have done them even in Judaea? “Forbidding us to 
speak to the Gentiles, that they might be saved.” It is a mark of envy therefore to hinder the salvation of 
all. “To fill up their sins alway. But the wrath is come upon them to the uttermost.” What is “to the 
uttermost”? These things are no longer like the former. There is here no return back, no limit. But the 
wrath is nigh at hand. Whence is this manifest? From that which Christ foretold. For not only is it a 
consolation to have partakers in our afflictions, but to hear also that our persecutors are to be punished. 
And if the delay is a grievance, let it be a consolation that they will never lift up their heads again; or 
rather he hath cut short the delay, by saying, “THE wrath,” showing that it was long ago due, and 
predetermined, and predicted. 


Ver. 17. “But we, being taken from you for a short time in presence, not in heart, endeavored the more 
abundantly to see your face with great desire.” 


He has not said “separated,” but what was much more. He had spoken above of flattery, showing that he 
did not flatter, that he did not seek glory. He speaks here concerning love. Because he had said above, “as 
a father his children,” “as a nurse,” here he uses another expression, “being made orphans,” which is said 


of children who have lost their fathers. And yet they were made orphans. “No”—he says—”but we. For if 
any one should examine our longing, even as little children without a protector, having sustained an 
untimely bereavement, long for their parents, not only from the feelings of nature itself, but also on 
account of their deserted state, so truly do we too feel.” From this also he shows his own despondency on 
account of their separation. And this we cannot say, he says, that we have waited a long period, but “for a 
short time,” and that “in presence, not in heart.” For we always have you in our mind. See how great is his 
love! Although having them always in his heart, he sought also their presence face to face. Tell me not of 
your superlative philosophy! This is truly fervent love; both to see, and to hear, and speak; and this may be 
of much advantage. “We endeavored the more exceedingly.” What is “more exceedingly”? He either means 
to say, “we are vehemently attached to you,” or “as was likely, being bereaved for a season, we 
endeavored to see your face.” Observe the blessed Paul. When of himself he cannot satisfy his longing, he 
does it through others, as when he sends Timothy to the Philippians, and the same person again to the 
Corinthians, holding intercourse with them through others, when he cannot of himself. For in loving them, 
he was like some mad person, not to be restrained, nor to command himself in his affection. 


Ver. 18. “Wherefore we would fain have come unto you.” 


Which is the part of love; yet here he mentions no other necessity but “that we might see you.” “I Paul 
once and again, and Satan hindered us.” 


What sayest thou? does Satan hinder? Yes, truly, for this was not the work of God. For in the Epistle to the 
Romans, he says this, that God hindered him (from Rom. xv. 22.); and elsewhere Luke says, that “the 
Spirit” hindered them from going into Asia. (Acts xvi. 7.) And in the Epistle to the Corinthians he says, 
that it is the work of the Spirit, but here only of Satan. But what hindrance of Satan is he speaking of? 
Some unexpected and violent temptations: for a plot, it says, being formed against him by the Jews, he 
was detained three months in Greece. But it is another thing to remain for the sake of the dispensation, 
and willingly. For there he says, “Wherefore having no more place in these parts” (Rom. xv. 23.), and, “To 
spare you | forbare to come unto Corinth.” (2 Cor. i. 23.) But here nothing of this sort. But what? That 
“Satan hindered” him. “Even I Paul,” he says, “both once and again.” Observe, how ambitious he is, and 
what a display he makes, in his willingness to show that he loved them most of all. “I Paul,” he says, 
instead of Although no others. For they indeed were only willing, but I even attempted it. 


Ver. 19. “For what is our hope, or joy, or crown of glorying? Are not even ye before our Lord Jesus at His 
coming?” 


Are the Macedonians, tell me, thy hope, O blessed Paul? Not these alone, he says. Therefore he has 
added, “Are not ye also?” For “what,” he says, “is our hope, or joy, or crown of glorying”? Observe then the 
words, which are those of women, inflamed with tenderness, talking to their little children. “And crown of 
glorying,” he says. For the name of “crown” was not sufficient to express the splendor, but also “of 
glorying.” Of what fiery warmth is this! Never could either mother, or father, yea if they even met 
together, and commingled their love, have shown their own affection to be equivalent to that of Paul. “My 
joy and crown,” he says, that is, I rejoice in you more than in a crown. For consider how great a thing it is, 
that an entire Church should be present, planted and rooted by Paul. Who would not rejoice in such a 
multitude of children, and in the goodness of those children? So that this also is not flattery. For he has 
not said “ye,” but “ye also” together with the others. 


Ver. 20. “For ye are our glory and our joy.” 


Chap. iii. 1, 2. “Wherefore, when we could no longer forbear, we thought it good to be left behind at 
Athens alone.” Instead of saying, “we chose.” “And sent Timothy, our brother and God’s minister and our 
fellow-worker in the Gospel of Christ.” 


And this he says, not as extolling Timothy, but honoring them, that he sent them the fellow-worker, and 
minister of the Gospel. As if he had said, Having withdrawn him from his labors we have sent to you the 
minister of God, and our fellow-laborer in the Gospel of Christ. 


“To establish you, and to comfort you concerning your faith.” 
Ver. 3. “That no man be moved by these afflictions.” 


What then does he say here? Because the temptations of the teachers trouble their disciples, and he had 
then fallen into many temptations, as also he himself says, that “Satan hindered us,” always saying this; 
“both once,” he says, “and again I would have come to you,” and was not able, which was a proof of great 
violence. And it was reasonable that this should trouble them, for they are not so much troubled at their 
own temptations, as at those of their teachers; as neither is the soldier so much troubled at his own trials, 
as when he sees his general wounded. “To establish you,” he says; not that they were at all deficient in 
faith, nor that they required to learn anything. 


“And to comfort you concerning your faith; that no man be moved by these afflictions; for yourselves know 
that hereunto we are appointed.” 


Ver. 4. “For verily, when we were with you, we told you beforehand that we are to suffer affliction; even as 
it came to pass, and ye know.” 


Ye ought not, he says, to be troubled, for nothing strange, nothing contrary to expectation is happening; 
which was sufficient to raise them up. For do you see that on this account also Christ foretold to His 
disciples? For hear Him saying, “Now I have told you before it came to pass, that when it is come to pass 
ye may believe.” (John xiv. 29.) For greatly indeed, greatly does it tend to the comfort of others, to have 
heard from their teachers what is to happen. For as he that is sick, if he hear from his physician that this 
or that is taking place, is not much troubled; but if anything happen unexpectedly, as if he too were at a 
loss, and the disorder was beyond his art, he is afflicted and troubled; so also is it here. Which Paul 
foreknowing, foretold to them, “we are about to be afflicted,” “as it came to pass, and ye know.” He not 
only says that this came to pass, but that he foretold many things, and they happened. “Hereunto we are 
appointed.” So that not only ye ought not to be troubled and disturbed about the past, but not even about 
the future, if any such thing should happen, “for hereunto we are appointed.” 


Moral. Let us hear, who have ears to hear. The Christian is appointed hereunto. For concerning all the 
faithful is this said, “Hereunto we are appointed.” And we, as if we were appointed for ease, think it 
strange if we suffer anything; and yet what reason have we for thinking anything strange? For no season 
of affliction or temptation has overtaken us, but what is common to man. It is a fit season for us to say to 
you, “Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin” (Heb. xii. 4.). Or rather, this is not 
seasonable for us to say to you—but what? Ye have not yet despised riches. For to them indeed these 
words were said with reason, when they had lost all their own possessions, but this is said to those who 
retain theirs. Who has been robbed of his riches for Christ’s sake? Who has been beaten? Who has been 
insulted? even in words, I mean. What have you to boast of? What confidence have you to say anything? 
So many things Christ suffered for us when we were enemies. What can we show that we have suffered 
for Him? Nothing that we have suffered indeed, but infinite good things that we have received from Him. 
Whence shall we have confidence in that Day? Know ye not, that the soldier too, when he can show 
numberless wounds and scars, will then be able to shine in the presence of the king? But if he has no good 
action to show, though he may have done no harm, he will take rank among the least. 


But, you say, it is not the season of war. But if it was, tell me, who would contend? Who would attack? Who 
would break through the phalanx? Perhaps no one. For when I see that you do not despise riches for the 
sake of Christ, how shall I believe that you will despise blows? Tell me, do you bear manfully those who 
insult you, and do you bless them? You do not—but you disobey. What is attended with no danger, you do 
not; and will you endure blows, in which there is much pain and suffering? Know ye not that it is proper in 
peace to keep up the exercises of war? Do you not see these soldiers, who though no war disturbs them, 
but it is profound peace, brightening up their arms, and going forth with the teachers who teach them 
tactics, into the broad and level plains, I may say, every day, keep up with the greatest strictness the 
exercises of war? Of our spiritual soldiers, who has done this? No one. For this reason we become in war 
weak and ignoble, and easily led captive by any. 


But what stupidity is this, not to think the present a season of war, when Paul is crying out, “Yea, and all 
that would live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution” (2 Tim. iii. 12.); and Christ says, “In the 
world ye shall have tribulation.” (John xvi. 33.) And again the blessed Paul with a loud voice cries out, 
saying, “Our wrestling is not against flesh and blood,” and again, “Stand therefore, having girded your 
loins with truth.” (Eph. vi. 12 and 14.) Why dost thou arm us, tell me, when it is not war? Why dost thou 
give us trouble to no purpose? Thou puttest breastplates on the soldiers, when it is allowed them to rest 
and revive. But he would have said, Certainly, however, though it were not war, it would be right to attend 
to the concerns of war. For he who in peace considers the business of battle, will be formidable in the 
season of battle; but he who is without experience in the things of war, will be more troubled even in 
peace. Why so? Because he will weep for the things which he possesses, and not being able to fight for 
them, will be in anguish. For the possessions of the cowardly and inexperienced and ignoble in war, are 
the property of all who are brave and warlike. So that on this account first I arm you. But then also the 
whole time of our life is the season of war. How and in what respect? The devil is ever at hand. Hear what 
it says, “As a roaring lion, he walketh about, seeking whom he may devour.” (1 Pet. v. 8.) Numberless 
bodily affections assail us, which it is necessary to enumerate, that we may not vainly deceive ourselves. 
For tell me, what does not war against us? Riches, beauty, pleasure, power, authority, envy, glory, pride? 
For not only does our own glory war against us, forbidding us to descend to humility; but the glory of 
others also, leading us to envy and ill-nature. But what do their opposites, poverty, dishonor, the being 
despised, rejected, the having no power? These things indeed are in us. But from men proceed 
wickedness, plots, deceits, slanders, assaults innumerable. In like manner on the part of the demons, 
“principalities, powers, the world-rulers of this darkness, spiritual hosts of wickedness.” Some of us are 
rejoicing, others grieving, both are deviations from the right course. But health and sickness (war against 
us). From what quarter will not man be falling into sin? Would you that I should tell you from the 
beginning, commencing even immediately from Adam? What took captive the first created? Pleasure, and 
eating, and the love of dominion. What the son who came next after him? Grudging and envy. What those 
in the time of Noah? Fleshly pleasures, and the evils issuing from them. What his son? Insolence and 
irreverence. What the Sodomites? Insolence, wantonness; and fullness of bread. But often even poverty 
has this effect. On this account a certain wise man said, “Give me neither poverty nor riches.” (Prov. xxx. 


8.) However it is neither poverty nor riches, but the will that cannot use either of them. “Acknowledge,” 
he says, “that thou passest through the midst of snares.” (Ecclus. ix. 13.) 


The blessed Paul has admirably said, “Hereunto we are appointed.” He has not said merely, that we are 
tempted, but that “hereunto we are appointed,” as if he had said, For this were we born. This is our 
business, this our life, and dost thou seek rest? The executioner does not stand over us, lacerating our 
sides, and compelling us to sacrifice; but the desire of riches, and of possessing more, is instant, tearing 
out our eyes. No soldier has kindled a pile, nor placed us on a gridiron, but more than this, the flames of 
the flesh set fire on our souls. No king is present promising numberless bounties, and putting us out of 
countenance. But there is present a rage for glory, tickling us worse than he. A great war, truly, 
exceedingly great, if we would watch. 


And the present season too has its crowns. Hear Paul saying, “Henceforth there is laid up for me the 
crown of righteousness, which the righteous Judge shall give me . . . and not only to me, but also to all 
them that have loved His appearing.” (2 Tim. iv. 8.) When thou hast lost a beloved and only son, whom 
thou wert bringing up in much wealth, displaying good hopes, himself being the only one to succeed to 
thine inheritance; do not complain, but give thanks to God, and glorify Him who has taken him, and in this 
respect thou wilt not be worse than Abraham. For as he gave him to God, when he commanded it, so thou 
hast not complained, when He has taken him. Hast thou fallen into a severe sickness, and do many come, 
constraining thee, some with charms, some with amulets, and others with other things, to remedy the 
evil? and hast thou borne it firmly and unflinchingly from the fear of God, and wouldst thou have chosen 
to suffer all things rather than submit to do any of those idolatrous practices? This brings to thee the 
crown of martyrdom. Doubt it not. And how and by what means, I will tell thee. For as such an one bears 
firmly the pains of torture, so as not to worship the image, so thou also bearest the sufferings of thy 
disease, so as to want nothing of those remedies which the other offers, nor to do the things which he 
prescribes. “But those pains are more violent”—yes, but these are of longer duration, so that it is the 
same in the end; nay often these are more violent too. For tell me, when fever is raging and burning 
within, and thou rejectest the charm that others recommend to thee, hast thou not bound on thee the 
crown of martyrdom? 


Again, has any one lost money? many advise thee to have recourse to diviners; but thou, from fear of God, 
because it is forbidden, choosest rather not to receive thy money than to disobey God—thou hast a reward 
equal to him who has given it to the poor, if having lost, thou givest thanks, and when able to have 
recourse to diviners, thou bearest not to receive, rather than so to receive it. For as he from the fear of 
God has given all to the needy, so thou also from fear of God, when they have plundered thee, hast not 
recovered it. 


We are the masters of injuring or not injuring ourselves. And if you will, let us make the whole matter 
plain in the case of theft itself. The thief has cut through the wall, he has rushed into the chamber, he has 
carried off costly golden vessels, and precious stones, in short, he has cleared thy whole treasure, and has 
not been taken. The fact is grievous, and it seems to be a loss; still as yet it is not so but it depends on 
thee to make it either a loss or a gain. And how, sayest thou, can this be a gain? I will endeavor to show 
thee how, if thou art willing, it will be a great gain, but if unwilling, the loss will be severer than that 
which has taken place. For as in the case of artificers, when material is before them, he who is skilled in 
his art uses it to good purpose, but he that is unskillful spoils it, and makes it a loss to him, so also in 
these matters. How then will it be a gain? If thou givest thanks to God, if thou dost not wail bitterly, if thou 
utterest the words of Job, “The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away. Naked came I out of my mother’s 
womb, naked shall I also go away.” (Job i. 21, Sept.) 


“What?” sayest thou, “the Lord hath taken away? The thief hath taken away, and how canst thou say, the 
Lord hath taken away?” Wonder not, for even Job, of things which the devil took away, said, These the 
Lord hath taken away? And shalt not thou say of what the thief took, The Lord hath taken away? Tell me, 
whom dost thou admire? him who has bestowed all his goods upon the poor, or Job for these words? Is he, 
who did not then give, inferior to him, who has given alms? For say not, “I feel no thankfulness. The 
matter was not done with my consent, or knowledge, or will. The robber took it. What will be my reward?” 
Neither did these things happen with Job’s knowledge or will. For how could it be? Nevertheless, he 
wrestled. 


And it is in thy power to receive as great a reward, as if thou hadst cast it away willingly. And perhaps we 
admire this man more, who thankfully suffers wrongs, than him who gives spontaneously. And why? 
Because the latter indeed is fed with praises, and supported by conscience, and has good hopes; and 
having before borne manfully the privation of his goods, he then cast them away; but the former, whilst 
yet bound to them, was forcibly deprived of them. And it is not the same thing, having first been induced 
to part with riches, in that way to bestow them, as it is while yet longing to be deprived of them. If thou 
wilt say these words, thou wilt receive many times as much, and even more than Job. For he received 
twice as much here, but to thee Christ has promised a hundred fold. From the fear of God, thou hast not 
blasphemed? thou hast not had recourse to diviners? suffering wrong, thou hast been thankful? Thou art 
like one who despises wealth, for thou couldest not do this, hadst thou not first despised it. And it is not 
the same thing in a long time to practice the contempt of riches, and all at once to bear a loss that has 


happened. Thus the loss becomes gain, and thou wilt not be injured, but even benefited by the devil. 


But how does the loss also become grievous? When thou losest thy soul! Tell me, the thief has deprived 
thee of thy possessions: wilt thou deprive thyself of salvation? Wherefore, grieving at the evils which thou 
hast suffered from others, dost thou plunge thyself into more evils? He perhaps has involved thee in 
poverty: but thou perversely injurest thyself in things that are fatal. He hath deprived thee of things that 
are without thee, and that hereafter would spring away from thee even against thy will. But thou 
deprivest thyself of the eternal riches. The devil hath grieved thee by taking away thy wealth; do thou also 
grieve him, and do not delight him. If thou hast recourse to diviners, thou delightest him. If thou renderest 
thanks to God, thou givest him his death-blow. 


And see what happens. Thou wilt not still find it, if thou goest to the diviners, for it is not in their power to 
know; and even if by any chance they have told thee, thou both losest thy own soul besides, and thou wilt 
be derided by thy brethren, and again wilt lose it wretchedly. For the demon, knowing that thou canst not 
bear thy loss, but for the sake of these things deniest even thy God, again gives thee wealth, that he may 
have an opportunity of deceiving thee again, and making thee fall away. And if the diviners should tell 
thee, wonder not. The demon is without body: he is everywhere going about. It is he who arms the robbers 
themselves. For these things do not take place without the demon. If therefore he arms them, he knows 
also where it is deposited. He is not ignorant of his own ministers. And this is not wonderful. If he sees 
thee grieving at the loss, he adds yet another to it. If he sees thee laughing at it, and despising it, he will 
desist from this course. For as we deal to our enemies those things by which we grieve them, but if we see 
that they do not grieve, we henceforth desist, as being unable to plague them; so does the devil also. 


What sayest thou? Dost thou not see those who sail on the sea, how, when a storm arises, they regard not 
their wealth, but even throw overboard their substance? “O man, what dost thou say? Art thou 
cooeperating with the storm and the shipwreck? Before the wave has taken away thy wealth, dost thou do 
it with thine own hands? Why, before the shipwreck, dost thou wreck thyself?” But indeed a rustic 
inexperienced in the trials of the sea might say this. But the naval man, and one who truly knows what are 
the causes of calm, and what of storm, will even laugh at him who talks thus. For I throw it overboard, he 
says, that there may be no whelming sea. So he who is experienced in the events and trials of life, when 
he sees the storm impending, and the spirits of evil wishing to cause shipwreck, throws overboard even 
the remainder of his wealth. Hast thou been plundered? Do alms, and thou lightenest the ship. Have 
robbers ravaged thee? Give what remains to Christ. So thou wilt console thy poverty from thy former loss. 
Lighten the ship, do not hold fast what remains, lest the vessel fill with water. They, to preserve their 
bodies, throw their goods overboard, and wait not for the assailing wave to overturn the vessel. And wilt 
thou not stay the shipwreck, that thou mayest save souls? 


Make the trial, I beseech you—if you disbelieve, make the trial, and you will see the glory of God. When 
anything grievous has happened, immediately give alms; render thanks that it has happened, and thou 
wilt see how much joy will come upon thee. For spiritual gain, though it be small, is so great as to throw 
into the shade all bodily loss. As long as thou hast to give to Christ, thou art rich. Tell me, if when thou 
wast robbed, the king coming to thee held out his hand, begging to receive something from thee, wouldest 
thou not then think thyself richer than all, if the king not even after so great poverty was ashamed of 
thee? Be not carried away with thy wealth, only overcome thyself, and thou wilt overcome the assault of 
the devil. It is in thy power to acquire great gain. 


Let us despise wealth, that we may not despise the soul. But how can any one despise it? Dost thou not 
see in the case of beautiful bodies, and the lovers of them, how as long as they are in their sight the fire is 
kindled, the flame rises bright; but when any one has removed them afar off, all is extinguished, all is 
lulled to sleep; so also in the case of wealth, let no one provide gold, nor precious stones, nor necklaces; 
when seen, they ensnare the eyes. But if thou wouldest be rich like the ancients, be rich not in gold, but in 
necessary things, that thou mayest bestow on others from that which thou hast ready. Be not fond of 
ornament. Such wealth is both easy to be plotted against by robbers, and a thing that brings us cares. Not 
vessels of gold and silver, but let there be stores of bread and wine and oil, not that being sold again they 
may procure money, but that they may be supplied to those who need. If we withdraw ourselves from 
those superfluities, we shall obtain the heavenly goods; which God grant that we may all obtain, in Jesus 
Christ our Lord, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY IV 


1 THESSALONIANS III. 5-8 


“For this cause I also, when I could no longer forbear, sent that I might know your faith, lest by any means 
the tempter had tempted you, and our labor should be in vain. But when Timothy came even now unto us 
from you, and brought us glad tidings of your faith and love, and that ye have good remembrance of us 
always, longing to see us, even as we also to see you; for this cause, brethren, we were comforted over 
you in all our distress and affliction through your faith: for now we live, if ye stand fast in the Lord.” 


A question lies before us to-day, which is much disputed, and which is gathered from many sources. But 


what is this question? “For this cause,” he says, “when I could no longer forbear, I sent Timothy that I 
might know your faith.” What sayest thou? He, who knew so many things, who heard unutterable words, 
who ascended even to the third heaven, doth not he know, even when he is in Athens? And yet the 
distance is not great, nor has he been long parted from them. For he says, “Being bereaved of you for a 
short season.” He does not know the affairs of the Thessalonians, but is compelled to send Timothy to 
know their faith, “lest,” he says, “the tempter had tempted you, and our labors should be in vain.” 


What then is one to say? That the Saints knew not all things. And this one might learn from many 
instances, both of the early ones, and of those who came after them, as Elisha knew not concerning the 
woman (2 Kings iv. 27.); as Elijah said to God, “I only am left, and they seek my life.” Wherefore he heard 
from God, “I have left me seven thousand men.” (1 Kings xix. 10 and 18.) Samuel again, when he was sent 
to anoint David; “The Lord said to him, Look not on his countenance, nor on the height of his stature; 
because I have rejected him: for God seeth not as man seeth; for man looketh on the outward appearance, 
but God looketh on the heart.” (1 Sam. xvi. 7.) 


And this comes to pass out of great care on God’s part. How, and in what way? For the sake both of the 
Saints themselves, and of those who believe in them. For as He permits that there should be persecutions, 
so He permits that they should also be ignorant of many things, that they may be kept humble. On this 
account also Paul said, “There was given to me a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of Satan to buffet me, 
that I should not be exalted over much.” (2 Cor. xii. 7.) And again, lest others also should have great 
imaginations concerning them. For if they thought they were gods from their miracles, much more if they 
had continued always knowing all things. And this again he also says: “Lest any man should account of me 
above that which he seeth me to be, or heareth from me.” (2 Cor. xii. 6.) And again hear Peter, when he 
healed the lame man, saying, “Why fasten ye your eyes on us, as though by our own power or godliness 
we had made him to walk.” (Acts iii. 12.) And if even when they were saying and doing these things, and 
from these few and small miracles, evil imaginations were thus engendered, much more would they have 
been from great ones. 


But for another reason too these things were allowed. For that no one might be able to say it was as being 
other than men that they performed those excellent actions, and so all should become supine, he shows 
their infirmity, that from their folly he might cut off every pretext of shamelessness. For this reason he is 
ignorant, for this reason also, after having purposed, he frequently does not come, that they might 
perceive there were many things he knew not. Great advantage then came of this. For if there were some 
yet saying, “This man is that power of God which is called Great” (Acts viii. 10.), and some, that it is this 
person, or that; unless these things had been so, what would they not have thought? 


But here, however, there seems to be a censure on them. But quite otherwise, it even shows their 
admirable conduct, and proves the excess of their temptations. How? Attend. For if thou first sayest “that 
we are appointed thereunto,” and “let no man be moved,” why again dost thou send Timothy, fearing that 
something might happen which thou wouldest not wish. This indeed he does from his great love. For those 
who love suspect even what is safe, from their exceeding warmth. But this is caused by their great 
temptations. For I said indeed that we are appointed thereunto, but the excess of the temptations alarmed 
me. Wherefore he has not said, I send him as condemning you, but “when I could no longer forbear,” 
which is rather an expression of love. 


What means, “Lest by any means the tempter had tempted you”? Dost thou see that to be shaken in 
afflictions proceeds from the devil, and from his seduction? For when he cannot shake us ourselves, he 
takes another way, and shakes the weaker sort through our means, which argues exceeding infirmity, and 
such as admits of no excuse; as he did in the case of Job, having stirred up his wife, “Speak some word 
against the Lord,” she says, “and die.” (Job ii. 9, Sept.) See how he tempted her. 


But wherefore has he not said, “shaken,” but “tempted”? Because, he says, I only suspected so much, as 
that you had been tempted. For he does not call his temptation a wavering. For he who admits his attack 
is shaken. Strange! how great is the affection of Paul! He did not regard afflictions, nor plots against him. 
For I think that he then remained there, as Luke says, that “he abode in Greece three months, when the 
Jews laid a plot against him.” (Acts xx. 3.) 


His concern therefore was not for his own dangers, but for his disciples. Seest thou how he surpassed 
every natural parent? For we in our afflictions and dangers lose the remembrance of all. But he so feared 
and trembled for his children, that he sent to them Timothy, whom alone he had for his consolation, his 
companion and fellow-laborer, and him too in the very midst of dangers. 


“And our labor,” he says, “should be in vain.” Wherefore! for even if they were turned aside, it was not 
through thy fault, not through thy negligence. But nevertheless, though this were the case, I think, from 
my great love of the brethren, that my labor had been rendered vain. 


“Lest by any means the tempter had tempted you.” But he tempts, not knowing whether he shall 
overthrow. Does he then, even though he knows not, yet assail us, and do we, who know that we shall 
completely overcome him, not watch? But that he does attack us, though he knows not, he showed in the 
case of Job. For that evil demon said to God, “Hast Thou not made a hedge about his things within, and his 


things without? Take away his goods, and surely he will bless Thee to Thy face.” (Job i. 10, 11, Sept.) He 
makes trial; if he sees anything weak, he makes an attack, if strong, he desists. “And our labor,” he says, 
“be in vain.” Let us all hear, how Paul labored. He does not say work, but “labor”; he does not say, and you 
be lost, but “our labor.” So that even if anything had happened, it would be happening with some reason. 
But that it did not happen was a great wonder. These things indeed we expected, he says, but the contrary 
happened. For not only did we receive from you no addition to our affliction but even consolation. 


“But when Timothy came even now unto us, and brought us glad tidings of your faith and love.” “Brought 
us glad tidings,” he says. Do you see the excessive joy of Paul? he does not say, brought us word, but 
“brought us glad tidings.” So great a good did he think their steadfastness and love. For it was necessary, 
the one remaining firm, that the other also must be steadfast. And he rejoiced in their love, because it was 
a sign of their faith. “And that ye have,” he says, “good remembrance of us always, longing to see us, even 
as we also to see you.” That is, with praises. Not when we were present, nor when we were working 
miracles, but even now, when we are far off, and are scourged, and are suffering numberless evils, “ye 
have good remembrance of us.” Hear how disciples are admired, who have good remembrance of their 
teachers, how they are called blessed. Let us imitate these. For we benefit ourselves, not those who are 
loved by us. “Longing to see us,” he says, “as we also to see you.” And this too cheered them; for to him 
who loves, to perceive that the beloved person knows that he is beloved, is a great comfort and 
consolation. 


“For this cause, brethren, we were comforted over you in all our distress and affliction through your faith. 
For now we live if ye stand fast in the Lord.” What is comparable to Paul, who thought the salvation of his 
neighbors was his own, being so affected towards all, as really towards members? Who now would be able 
to break forth into such speech? Or rather, who will ever be able to have such a thought? He did not 
require them to be thankful to him for the trials which he suffered for them, but he was thankful to them 
that they were not moved on account of his trials. As if he had said, that to you rather than to us was 
injury done by those trials; you were tempted rather than we, you who suffered nothing, rather than we 
who suffered. Because, he says, Timothy brought us these good tidings, we feel nothing of our sorrows, 
but were comforted in all our affliction; not in this affliction only. For nothing besides can touch a good 
teacher, as long as the affairs of his disciples go on to his mind. Through you, he says, we were comforted; 
you confirmed us. And yet the reverse was the case. For that when suffering they did not yield, but stood 
manfully, was sufficient to confirm the disciples. But he reverses the whole matter, and turns the 
encomium over to them. You have anointed us, he says, you have caused us to breathe again; you have not 
suffered us to feel our trials. And he has not said, we breathe again, nor we are comforted, but what? 
“Now we live,” showing that he thinks nothing is either trial or death, but their stumbling, whereas their 
advancement was even life. How else could any one have set forth either the sorrow for the weakness of 
one’s disciples, or the joy? He has not said we rejoice, but “we live,” the life to come. 


So that without this we do not even think it life to live. So ought teachers to be affected, so disciples; and 
there will be nothing at any time amiss. Then further softening the expression, see what he says, 


Ver. 9, 10. “For what thanksgiving can we render again unto God for you, for all the joy wherewith we joy 
for your sakes before our God; night and day praying exceedingly that we may see your face, and may 
perfect that which is lacking in your faith?” 


Not only, he says, are ye the causes of life to us, but also of much joy, and so much that we cannot worthily 
give thanks to God. Your good behavior, he says, we consider to be the gift of God. Such kindnesses have 
you shown to us, that we think it to be of God; yea, rather, and it is of God. For such a disposition of mind 
comes not of a human soul or carefulness. 


“Night and day,” he says, “praying exceedingly.” This too is a sign of joy. For as any husbandman, hearing 
concerning his land that has been tilled by himself, that it is burdened with ears of grain, longs with his 
own eyes to see so pleasant a sight, so Paul to see Macedonia. “Praying exceedingly.” Observe the excess; 
“that we may see your face, and may perfect that which is lacking in your faith.” 


Here there is a great question. For if now thou livest, because they stand fast, and Timothy brought thee 
“glad tidings of their faith and love,” and thou art full of so much joy as not to be able worthily to give 
thanks to God, how sayest thou here that there are deficiencies in their faith? Were those then the words 
of flattery? By no means, far be it. For previously he testified that they endured many conflicts, and were 
no worse affected than the Churches in Judaea. What then is it? They had not enjoyed the full benefit of 
his teaching, nor learned all that it behoved them to learn. And this he shows toward the end. Perhaps 
there had been questionings among them concerning the Resurrection, and there were many who 
troubled them, not by temptations, nor by dangers, but by acting the part of teachers. This is what he says 
is lacking in their faith, and for this reason, he has so explained himself, and has not said, that you should 
be confirmed, where indeed he feared concerning the faith itself, “I have sent,” he says, “Timothy to 
confirm you,’” but here, “to perfect that which is lacking,” which is rather a matter of teaching than of 
confirming. As also he says elsewhere, “that ye may be perfected unto every good work.” (From 1 Cor. i. 
10, or 2 Tim. iii. 17.) Now the perfected thing is one in which there is some little deficiency: for it is that 
which is brought to perfection. 


the rash wisdom of opinion, and to know that he who hopes for everlasting rest knows also that the 
entrance to it is toilsome “and strait.” And let him who has once received the Gospel, even in the very 
hour in which he has come to the knowledge of salvation, “not turn back, like Lot’s wife,” as is said; and 
let him not go back either to his former life, which adheres to the things of sense, or to heresies. For they 
form the character, not knowing the true God. “For he that loveth father or mother more than Me,” the 
Father and Teacher of the truth, who regenerates and creates anew, and nourishes the elect soul, “is not 
worthy of Me”—He means, to be a son of God and a disciple of God, and at the same time also to be a 
friend, and of kindred nature. “For no man who looks back, and puts his hand to the plough, is fit for the 
kingdom of God.” 


But, as appears, many even down to our own time regard Mary, on account of the birth of her child, as 
having been in the puerperal state, although she was not. For some say that, after she brought forth, she 
was found, when examined, to be a virgin. 


Now such to us are the Scriptures of the Lord, which gave birth to the truth and continue virgin, in the 
concealment of the mysteries of the truth. “And she brought forth, and yet brought not forth,” says the 
Scripture; as having conceived of herself, and not from conjunction. Wherefore the Scriptures have 
conceived to Gnostics; but the heresies, not having learned them, dismissed them as not having 
conceived. 


Now all men, having the same judgment, some, following the Word speaking, frame for themselves proofs; 
while others, giving themselves up to pleasures, wrest Scripture, in accordance with their lusts. And the 
lover of truth, as I think, needs force of soul. For those who make the greatest attempts must fail in things 
of the highest importance; unless, receiving from the truth itself the rule of the truth, they cleave to the 
truth. But such people, in consequence of falling away from the right path, err in most individual points; 
as you might expect from not having the faculty for judging of what is true and false, strictly trained to 
select what is essential. For if they had, they would have obeyed the Scriptures. 


As, then, ifa man should, similarly to those drugged by Circe, become a beast; so he, who has spurned the 
ecclesiastical tradition, and darted off to the opinions of heretical men, has ceased to be a man of God and 
to remain faithful to the Lord. But he who has returned from this deception, on hearing the Scriptures, 
and turned his life to the truth, is, as it were, from being a man made a god. 


For we have, as the source of teaching, the Lord, both by the prophets, the Gospel, and the blessed 
apostles, “in divers manners and at sundry times,” leading from the beginning of knowledge to the end. 
But if one should suppose that another origin was required, then no longer truly could an origin be 
preserved. 


He, then, who of himself believes the Scripture and voice of the Lord, which by the Lord acts to the 
benefiting of men, is rightly [regarded] faithful. Certainly we use it as a criterion in the discovery of 
things. What is subjected to criticism is not believed till it is so subjected; so that what needs criticism 
cannot be a first principle. Therefore, as is reasonable, grasping by faith the indemonstrable first 
principle, and receiving in abundance, from the first principle itself, demonstrations in reference to the 
first principle, we are by the voice of the Lord trained up to the knowledge of the truth. 


For we may not give our adhesion to men on a bare statement by them, who might equally state the 
opposite. But if it is not enough merely to state the opinion, but if what is stated must be confirmed, we do 
not wait for the testimony of men, but we establish the matter that is in question by the voice of the Lord, 
which is the surest of all demonstrations, or rather is the only demonstration; in which knowledge those 
who have merely tasted the Scriptures are believers; while those who, having advanced further, and 
become correct expounders of the truth, are Gnostics. Since also, in what pertains to life, craftsmen are 
superior to ordinary people, and model what is beyond common notions; so, consequently, we also, giving 
a complete exhibition of the Scriptures from the Scriptures themselves, from faith persuade by 
demonstration. 


And if those also who follow heresies venture to avail themselves of the prophetic Scriptures; in the first 
place they will not make use of all the Scriptures, and then they will not quote them entire, nor as the 
body and texture of prophecy prescribe. But, selecting ambiguous expressions, they wrest them to their 
own opinions, gathering a few expressions here and there; not looking to the sense, but making use of the 
mere words. For in almost all the quotations they make, you will find that they attend to the names alone, 
while they alter the meanings; neither knowing, as they affirm, nor using the quotations they adduce, 
according to their true nature. 


But the truth is not found by changing the meanings (for so people subvert all true teaching), but in the 
consideration of what perfectly belongs to and becomes the Sovereign God, and in establishing each one 
of the points demonstrated in the Scriptures again from similar Scriptures. Neither, then, do they want to 
turn to the truth, being ashamed to abandon the claims of self-love; nor are they able to manage their 
opinions, by doing violence to the Scriptures. But having first promulgated false dogmas to men; plainly 
fighting against almost the whole Scriptures, and constantly confuted by us who contradict them; for the 
rest, even now partly they hold out against admitting the prophetic Scriptures, and partly disparage us as 


Ver. 11, 12. “Now may our God and Father Himself, and our Lord Jesus Christ direct our way unto you: 
and the Lord make you to increase and abound in love one toward another, and toward all men, even as 
we also do toward you.” 


This is a proof of excessive love, that he not only prays for them by himself, but even in his Epistles inserts 
his prayer. This argues a fervent soul, and one truly not to be restrained. This is a proof of the prayers 
made there also, and at the same time also an excuse, as showing that it was not voluntarily, nor from 
indolence, that they did not go to them. As if he had said, May God Himself cut short the temptations that 
everywhere distract us, so that we may come directly to you. “And the Lord make you to increase and 
abound.” Do you see the unrestrainable madness of love that is shown by his words? “Make you to 
increase and abound,” instead of cause you to grow. As if one should say, that with a kind of 
superabundance he desires to be loved by them. “Even as we do also toward you,” he says. Our part is 
already done, we pray that yours may be done. Do you see how he wishes love to be extended, not only 
toward one another, but everywhere? For this truly is the nature of godly love, that it embraces all. If you 
love indeed such an one, but do not love such an one, it is human love. But such is not ours. “Even as we 
do also toward you.” 


Ver. 13. “To the end He may establish your hearts unblamable in holiness before our God and Father, at 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ with all His saints.” 


He shows that love produces advantage to themselves, not to those who are loved. I wish, he says, that 
this love may abound, that there may be no blemish. He does not say to stablish you, but your hearts. “For 
out of the heart come forth evil thoughts.” (Matt. xv. 19.) For it is possible, without doing anything, to be a 
bad man; as for example, to have envy, unbelief, deceit, to rejoice at evils, not to be loving, to hold 
perverted doctrines, all these things are of the heart; and to be pure of these things is holiness. For 
indeed chastity is properly by preeminence called holiness, since fornication and adultery is also 
uncleanness. But universally all sin is uncleanness, and every virtue is purity. For, “Blessed,” it is said, 
“are the pure in heart.” (Matt. v. 8.) By “the pure” He means those who are in every way pure. 


For other things also know how to pollute the soul, and no less. For that wickedness defiles the soul, hear 
the prophet, saying, “O Jerusalem, wash thine heart from wickedness.” (Jer. iv. 14.) And again, “Wash you, 
make you clean, put away the wickednesses from your souls.” (Isa. i. 16, Sept.) He did not say 
“fornications,” so that not only fornication, but other things also defile the soul. 


“To establish your hearts,” he says, “unblamable in holiness before our God and Father, at the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ with all His saints.” Therefore Christ will then be a Judge, but not before Him (only), 
but also before the Father we shall stand to be judged. Or does he mean this, to be unblamable before 
God, as he always says, “in the sight of God,” for this is sincere virtue—not in the sight of men? 


It is love then that makes them unblamable. For it does make men really unblamable. And once when I 
was discoursing of this to a certain one, and saying, that love makes men unblamable, and that love to our 
neighbor does not suffer any entrance of transgression, and in my discourse going over, and pursuing all 
the rest—some one of my acquaintance interposing himself said, What then of fornication, is it not 
possible both to love, and to commit fornication? And it is indeed from love that this springs. 
Covetousness indeed, and adultery, and envy, and hostile designs, and everything of this sort can, from 
love of one’s neighbor, be stopped; but how fornication? he said. I therefore told him, that even this can 
love stop. For if a man should love a woman that commits fornication, he will endeavor both to draw her 
off from other men, and not himself also to add to her sin. So that to commit fornication with a woman is 
the part of one exceedingly hating her with whom he commits the fornication, but one who truly loved her 
would withdraw her from that abominable practice. And there is not, there is not any sin, which the power 
of love, like fire, cannot consume. For it is easier for a vile faggot to resist a great pile of fire, than for the 
nature of sin to resist the power of love. 


This then let us plant in our own souls, that we may stand with all the Saints. For they all pleased God by 
their love to their neighbor. Whence was Abel slain, and did not slay? From his vehement love to his 
brother, he could not even admit such a thought. Whence was the destructive pest of envy received by 
Cain? For I will no longer call him the brother of Abel! Because the foundations of love had not been 
firmly fixed in him. Whence did the sons of Noah obtain a good report? was it not because they 
vehemently loved their father, and did not endure to see his exposure? And whence was the other cursed? 
was it not from not loving him? And whence did Abraham obtain a good report? was it not from love in 
doing what he did concerning his nephew? what he did as to his supplication for the Sodomites? For 
strongly, strongly, were the Saints affected with love and with sympathy. 


For consider, I pray; Paul, he that was bold in the face of fire, hard as adamant, firm and unshaken, on 
every side compact, riveted in the fear of God, and inflexible; for, “who (said he) shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or anguish, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword”? 
(Rom. viii. 35.) he that was bold in the face of all these things, and of earth and sea, he that laughed to 
scorn the adamantine gates of death, whom nothing ever withstood,—he, when he saw the tears of some 
whom he loved, was so broken and crushed,—the adamantine man,—that he did not even conceal his 
feelings, but said straightway, “What do ye, weeping and breaking my heart?” (Acts xxi. 13.) What sayest 


thou, tell me? Had a tear the power to crush that soul of adamant? Yea, he says, for I hold out against all 
things except love. This prevails over me, and subdues me. This is the mind of God. An abyss of water did 
not crush him, and a few tears crushed him. “What do ye, weeping and crushing my heart?” For great is 
the force of love. Dost thou not see him again weeping? Why weepest thou? Tell me. “By the space of 
three years,” he says, “I ceased not to admonish every one night and day with tears.” (Acts xx. 31.) From 
his great love he feared, lest some plague should be introduced among them. And again, “For out of much 
affliction and anguish of heart I wrote unto you with many tears.” (2 Cor. ii. 4.) 


And what did Joseph? tell me, that firm one, who stood up against so great a tyranny, who appears so 
noble against so great a flame of love, who so out-battled and overcame the madness of his mistress. For 
what was there not then to charm him? A beautiful person, the pride of rank, the costliness of garments, 
the fragrance of perfumes, (for all these things know how to soften the soul,) words more soft than all the 
rest! For ye know that she who loves, and so vehemently, nothing so humble but she will bring herself to 
say it, taking upon her the attitude of a supplicant. For so broken was this woman, though wearing gold, 
and being of royal dignity, that she threw herself at the knees perhaps of the captive boy, and perhaps 
even intreated him weeping and clasping his knees, and had recourse to this not once, and a second time, 
but oftentimes. Then he might see her eye shining most brilliantly. For it is probable that she not simply 
but with excessive nicety would set off her beauty; as wishing by many nets to catch the lamb of Christ. 
Add here I pray also many magic charms. Yet nevertheless this inflexible, this firm man, of rocky 
hardness, when he saw his brothers who had bartered him away, who had thrown him into a pit, who had 
sold him, who had even wished to murder him, who were the causes both of the prison and the honor, 
when he heard from them how they had worked upon their father, (for, we said, it says, that one was 
devoured by a wild beast [Gen. xxxvii. 20, and lxiv. 28,]) he was broken, softened, crushed, “And he wept,” 
it says, and not being able to bear his feelings, he went in, and composed himself (Gen. xliii. 30.), that is, 
wiped away his tears. 


What is this? dost thou weep, O Joseph? and yet the present circumstances are deserving not of tears, but 
of anger, and wrath, and indignation, and great revenge and retribution. Thou hast thine enemies in thy 
hands, those fratricides; thou canst satiate thy wrath. And yet neither would this be injustice. For thou 
dost not thyself begin the unjust acts, but defendest thyself against those who have done the wrong. For 
look not to thy dignity. This was not of their contrivance, but of God, who shed His favor upon thee. Why 
dost thou weep? But he would have said, far be it that I, who in all things have obtained a good report, 
should by this remembrance of wrongs overturn them all. It is truly a season for tears. I am not more 
brutish than beasts. They pour out a libation to nature, whatever harm they suffer. I weep, he says, that 
they ever treated me thus. 


This man let us also imitate. Let us mourn and weep for those who have injured us. Let us not be angry 
with them. For truly they are worthy of tears, for the punishment and condemnation to which they make 
themselves liable. I know, how you now weep, how you rejoice, both admiring Paul, and amazed at Joseph, 
and pronouncing them blessed. But if any one has an enemy, let him now take him into recollection, let 
him bring him to his mind, that whilst his heart is yet warm with the remembrance of the Saints, he may 
be enabled to dissolve the stubbornness of wrath, and to soften what is harsh and callous. I know, that 
after your departure hence, after that I have ceased speaking, if anything of warmth and fervor should 
remain, it will not be so great, as it now is whilst you are hearing me. If therefore any one, if any one has 
become cold, let him dissolve the frost. For the remembrance of injuries is truly frost and ice. But let us 
invoke the Sun of Righteousness, let us entreat Him to send His beams upon us, and there will no longer 
be thick ice, but water to drink. 


If the fire of the Sun of Righteousness has touched our souls, it will leave nothing frozen, nothing hard, 
nothing burning, nothing unfruitful. It will bring out all things ripe, all things sweet, all things abounding 
with much pleasure. If we love one another, that beam also will come. Allow me, I beseech you, to say 
these things with earnestness. Cause me to hear, that by these words we have produced some effect; that 
some one has gone and thrown both his arms about his enemy, has embraced him, has twined himself 
around him, has warmly kissed him, has wept. And though the other be a wild beast, a stone, or whatever 
he be, he will be made gentle by such affectionate kindness. For on what account is he thine enemy? Hath 
he insulted thee? yet he has not injured thee at all. But dost thou for the sake of money suffer thy brother 
to be at enmity with thee? Do not so, I beseech you. Let us do away all. It is our season. Let us use it to 
good purpose. Let us cut asunder the cords of our sins. Before we go away to judgment, let us not 
ourselves judge one another. “Let not the sun” (it is said) “go down upon your wrath.” (Eph. iv. 26.) Let no 
one put it off. These puttings off produce delays. If you have deferred it to-day, you blush the more, and if 
you add to-morrow, the shame is greater, and if a third day, yet worse. Let us not then put ourselves to 
shame, but let us forgive, that we may be forgiven. And if we be forgiven, we shall obtain all blessings, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY V 


1 THESSALONIANS IV. 1-3 


“Finally then, brethren, we beseech and exhort you in the Lord Jesus, that, as ye received of us how ye 


ought to walk and to please God, so ye abound more and more. For ye know what charge we gave you 
through the Lord Jesus Christ. For this is the will of God, even your sanctification.” 


When he has met what was pressing, and what was upon his hands, and is about henceforth to enter upon 
things that are perpetual, and which they ought continually to hear, he adds this expression, “finally,” that 
is, always and forever. “We beseech and exhort you in the Lord.” Strange! He does not even speak of 
himself as of sufficient credit to exhort. And yet who was so worthy of credit? But he takes Christ along 
with him. We exhort you, he says, by God. Which also he said to the Corinthians, “God entreats (exhorts) 
you through us.” (2 Cor. v. 20.) “That as ye received of us.” This “received” is not of words only, but of 
actions also, viz. “how ye ought to walk,” and he means thereby the whole conduct of life. “And to please 
God, that ye abound more and more.” That is, that by more abounding ye do not stop at the limit of the 
commandments, but that you even go beyond them. For this it is, that “ye abound more and more.” In 
what preceded he accepts the marvel of their firm faith, but here he regulates their life. For this is 
proficiency, even to go beyond the commandments and the statutes. For no longer from the constraint of a 
teacher, but from their own voluntary choice, is all this performed. For as the earth ought not to bear only 
what is thrown upon it, so too ought the soul not to stop at those things which have been inculcated, but 
to go beyond them. Do you see that he has properly said “to go beyond”? For virtue is divided into these 
two things, to decline from evil, and to do good. For the withdrawal from evil is not sufficient for the 
arrival at virtue, but it is a kind of path, and a beginning leading thereto; still we have need of great 
alacrity. The things therefore to be avoided he tells them in the order of commandment. And justly. For 
these things indeed being done bring punishment, but not being done, yet bring no praise. The acts of 
virtue however, such as to give away our goods, and such like, are not of the order of commandment, he 
says. But what? “He that is able to receive, let him receive.” (Matt. xix. 12.) It is profitable, therefore, that 
as he with much fear and trembling had given these commandments to them, he also by these letters 
reminds them of that his care. Wherefore he does not repeat them, but reminds them of them. 


“For ye know,” he says, “what charge we gave you through our Lord Jesus Christ. For this is the will of 
God, even your sanctification.” And observe how he nowhere so vehemently glances at any other thing, as 
at this. As elsewhere also he writes to this effect; “Follow after peace with all men, and the sanctification 
without which no man shall see the Lord.” (Heb. xii. 14.) And why dost thou wonder, if he everywhere 
writes to his disciples upon this subject, when even in his Epistle to Timothy he has said, “Keep thyself 
pure.” (1 Tim. v. 22.) Also in his second Epistle to the Corinthians he has said, “In much patience, in 
fastings, by pureness.” (2 Cor. vi. 5, 6.) And one may find this in many places, both in this Epistle to the 
Romans, and everywhere, and in all his Epistles. For in truth this is an evil pernicious to all. And as a 
swine full charged with mire, wherever he enters, fills all places with his ill odor, and chokes the senses 
with dung, so too does fornication; it is an evil not easy to be washed away. But when some even who have 
wives practice this, how excessive is the outrage! “For this,” he says, “is the will of God, even your 
sanctification, that ye abstain from all fornication.” For there are many forms of disorderly conduct. The 
pleasures of wantonness are of many kinds and various, it were not tolerable to mention them. But having 
said “from all fornication,” he leaves it to those who know them. 


Ver. 4, 5. “That each one of you know how to possess himself of his own vessel in sanctification and honor, 
not in the passion of lust, even as the Gentiles which know not God.” 


He says, “That each one of you know how to possess himself of his own vessel.” It is, then, a matter to be 
learnt, and that diligently, not to be wanton. But we possess our vessel, when it is pure; when it is impure, 
sin possesses it. And reasonably. For it does not do the things which we wish, but what sin commands. 
“Not in the passion of lust,” he says. Here he shows also the manner, according to which one ought to be 
temperate; that we should cut off the passions of lust. For luxury, and wealth, and idleness, and sloth, and 
ease, and all such things, lead us on to irregular lust. “Even as the Gentiles,” he says, “which know not 
God.” For such are they who do not expect that they shall suffer punishment. 


Ver. 6. “That no man transgress, and wrong his brother in the matter.” 


He has well said, “that no man transgress.” To each man God has assigned a wife, he has set bounds to 
nature, that intercourse with one only: therefore intercourse with another is transgression, and the taking 
of more than belongs to one, and robbery; or rather it is more cruel than any robbery; for we grieve not so 
much, when our riches are carried off, as when marriage is invaded. Dost thou call him brother, and 
wrongest him, and that in things which are unlawful? Here he speaks concerning adultery, but above also 
concerning “all fornication.” For since he was about to say, “That no man transgress and wrong his 
brother,” Do not think, he says, that I say this only in the case of brethren; you must not have the wives of 
others at all, nor even women that have no husbands, and that are common. You must abstain from “all 
fornication”; “Because,” he says, “the Lord is an avenger in all these things.” He exhorted them first, he 
shamed them, saying, “even as the Gentiles.” Then from reasonings he showed the impropriety of 
defrauding a brother. Afterwards he adds the principal thing; “Because,” he says, “the Lord is an avenger 
in all these things, as also we forewarned you and testified.” For we do not these things without being 
punished, neither do we enjoy so much pleasure, as we undergo punishment. 


Ver. 7. “For God called us not for uncleanness, but in sanctification.” 


Because he had said “his brother,” and had also added, that God is the avenger, showing that even if an 
unbeliever has suffered this, he who has done it shall suffer punishment, he says, it is not as avenging him 
that He punishes thee, but because thou hast insulted Himself. He Himself called thee, thou hast insulted 
Him who called thee. On this account, he has added, 


Ver. 8. “Therefore he that rejecteth, rejecteth not man, but God, who giveth His Holy Spirit unto you.” 


So that even if thou shouldest defile the Empress, he says, or even thine own handmaid, that hath a 
husband, the crime is the same. Why? Because He avenges not the persons that are injured, but Himself. 
For thou art equally defiled, thou hast equally insulted God; for both the one and the other is adultery, as 
both the one and the other is marriage. And though thou shouldest not commit adultery, but fornication, 
though the harlot has no husband, yet nevertheless God avenges, for He avenges Himself. For thou dost 
this act, not despising the man, so much as God. And it is manifest from this, that thou doest it concealing 
it from man, but thou pretendest that God doth not see thee. For tell me, if one who was thought worthy 
of the purple, and of infinite honor from the king (Emperor), and was commanded to live suitably to the 
honor, should go and defile himself with any woman; whom has he insulted? her, or the king who gave him 
all? She indeed is insulted too, but not equally. 


Wherefore, I beseech you, let us guard against this sin. For as we punish women, when, being married to 
us, they give themselves to others, so also are we punished, though not by the Roman laws, yet by God. 
For this also is adultery. For not only is adultery committed in doing so by her who is married to another, 
but by him also, who is yoked to a wife. Attend carefully to what I say. For although what is said is 
offensive to many, it is necessary to be said, to set the matter right for the future. Not only is this adultery, 
when we defile a woman who is married to a man; but if we ourselves being married to a woman defile 
one who is free and disengaged, the matter is adultery. For what, if she with whom the adultery is 
committed is not bound? Yet art thou bound. Thou hast transgressed the law. Thou hast injured thine own 
flesh. For tell me, wherefore dost thou punish thy wife, if she commit fornication with a man who is 
loosed, and has not a wife? Because it is adultery. Why? Yet he who defiled her has not a wife, but she is 
bound to a husband. Well then, thou also art bound to a wife; so that in like manner thy offence also is 
adultery. For it is said, “Every one that putteth away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, maketh 
her an adulteress: and whosoever shall marry her when she is put away, committeth adultery.” (Matt. v. 
32.) If he who marries her who is divorced commits adultery, he who, with a wife of his own, defiles 
himself also with that other—it is manifest to every one. But perhaps to you who are men, enough has 
been said on this subject. For concerning them that are such, Christ says, “Their worm will not die and the 
fire will not be quenched.” (Mark ix. 44.) But for the sake of the young it is necessary to speak to you, not 
to the young themselves so much, but to you. For these things are suitable not to them only, but also to 
you. And how? I will now tell you. He who has not learnt to commit fornication, will neither know how to 
commit adultery. But he who walloweth among harlots, will quickly also arrive at the other, and will defile 
himself, if not with the married, yet with those who are disengaged. 


What then do I advise, so as to extirpate the roots? So many of you as have young sons, and are bringing 
them up to a worldly life, quickly draw them under the yoke of marriage. For since whilst he is yet young 
desires trouble him, for the time before marriage, by admonitions, threats, fears, promises, and 
numberless other methods restrain them. But at the season of marriage, let no one defer it. Behold, I 
speak the words of a match-maker, that you should let your sons marry. But I am not ashamed to speak 
thus, since not even Paul was ashamed to say, “Defraud ye not one the other” (1 Cor. vii. 5.), which seems 
more shameful than what I have said; yet he was not ashamed. For he did not pay heed to words, but to 
the acts that were set right by words. When thy son is grown up, before he enters upon warfare, or any 
other course of life, consider of his marriage. And if he sees that thou wilt soon take a bride for him, and 
that the time intervening will be short, he will be able to endure the flame patiently. But if he perceives 
that thou art remiss and slow, and waitest until he shall acquire a large income, and then thou wilt 
contract a marriage for him, despairing at the length of the time, he will readily fall into fornication. But 
alas! the root of evils here also is the love of money. For since no one cares how far his son shall be sober 
and modest, but all are mad for gold, for this reason no one makes this a matter of concern. Wherefore I 
exhort you first to regulate well their souls. If he find his bride chaste, and know that body alone, then will 
both his desire be vehement, and his fear of God the greater, and the marriage truly honorable, receiving 
bodies pure and undefiled; and the offspring will be full-charged with blessing, and the bride and 
bridegroom will comply with one another, for both being inexperienced in the manners of others, they will 
submit to one another. But one that begins when younger to wax wanton, and to have experience of the 
ways of harlots, for the first and second evening will praise his own wife; but after that he will soon fall 
back into that wantonness, seeking that dissolute and disorderly laughter, the words that are full of base 
import, the dissolute deportment, and all the other indecency, which it is not tolerable that we should 
mention. But a woman of free estate would not endure to make such exhibitions, nor to tarnish herself. 
For she was espoused to her husband to be his partner in life, and for the procreation of children, not for 
the purposes of indecency and laughter; that she might keep the house, and instruct him also to be grave, 
not that she might supply to him the fuel of fornication. 


But the gestures of a harlot seem to you agreeable. I know it. For the Scripture says, “The lips of a 
strange woman drop honey.” (Prov. v. 3.) For on this account I take all this trouble, that ye may have no 


experience of that honey, for it straightway turns into gall. And this also the Scripture says, “Who for a 
season is smooth to thy throat, but afterwards thou shalt find her more bitter than gall, and sharper than 
a two-edged sword.” (Prov. v. 3, 4, Sept.) What sayest thou? Bear with me speaking somewhat impure, if I 
may say so—and expressing myself as one shameless and unblushing. For I do not submit to this willingly, 
but on account of those who are shameless in their actions, I am compelled to speak this sort of words. 
And many such we see even in the Scriptures. For even Ezekiel, reproaching Jerusalem, utters many such 
things, and is not ashamed. And justly. For he did not say them from his own inclination, but from his 
concern. For although the words seem to be indecent, yet his aim is not indecent, but even highly 
becoming one who wishes to banish uncleanness from the soul. For if the shameless soul does not hear 
the very words, it is not affected. For a physician wishing to remove a putrid sore, first thrusts his fingers 
into the wound, and if he does not first defile his healing hands, he will not be able to cure it. So it is with 
me. Unless I first defile my mouth, that heals your passions, I shall not be able to heal you. But rather 
neither is my mouth defiled, nor his hands. Why then? Because the uncleanness is not that of nature, nor 
from our own body, as neither in that case from his hands, but from what is another’s. But if where the 
body is another’s, he does not refuse to dip his own hands, tell me, shall we refuse, where it is our own 
body? For you are our body, sickly indeed and impure, but ours nevertheless. 


What then is this which I say, and for which I have made so long a digression? A garment indeed which 
your slave wears, you would not choose ever to wear, being disgusted on account of its filth, but you 
would rather go naked than make use of it. But a body that is unclean and filthy, and which is used not 
only by your slave, but by numberless others, that will you abuse, and not be disgusted? Are you ashamed 
at hearing this? But be ashamed of the actions, not of the words. And I pass over all other things, the 
rudeness, and the corruption of their manners, the servility and illiberality of the rest of their life. Tell me, 
should you and your servant go to the same woman? and I wish it were only your servant, and not, it may 
be, the executioner! And yet you could not bear to take the executioner by the hand; but her who has been 
made one body with him you kiss and embrace, and do not shudder, nor fear! Are, you not ashamed? are 
you not abashed? are you not pierced with anguish? 


I said indeed to your fathers, that they ought early to lead you to marriage: but nevertheless neither are 
you without liability to punishment. For if there were not other young men also, more numerous than you, 
living in chastity, both formerly, and now, there would perhaps be some excuse for you. But if there are, 
how can you say, that we were not able to restrain the flame of lust? For they, who have been able, are 
your accusers, in that they are partakers of the same nature. Hear Paul saying, “Follow after peace... 
and the sanctification, without which no man shall see the Lord.” (Heb. xii. 14.) Is not this threat sufficient 
to terrify you? Do you see others continuing altogether in chastity, and in gravity passing their lives; and 
cannot you command yourself even so long as the period of youth? Do you see others ten thousand times 
overcoming pleasure, and cannot you once refrain? With your leave, I will tell you the cause. For youth is 
not the cause, since then all young men would be dissolute. But we thrust ourselves into the fire. For 
when you go up to the theater, and sit feasting your eyes with the naked limbs of women, for the time 
indeed you are delighted, but afterwards, you have nourished thence a mighty fever. When you see women 
exhibited as it were in the form of their bodies and spectacles and songs containing nothing else but 
irregular loves: such a woman, it is said, loved such a man, and not obtaining him, hanged herself; and 
unlawful loves having mothers for their object; when you receive these things by hearing also, and 
through women, and through figures, yea, and even through old men, (for many there put masks upon 
their faces, and play the parts of women,) tell me, how will you be able to continue chaste afterwards, 
these narratives, these spectacles, these songs occupying your soul, and dreams of this sort henceforth 
succeeding. For it is the nature of the soul for the most part to raise visions of such things, as it wishes for 
and desires in the daytime. Therefore when you there both see base actions, and hear baser words, and 
receive indeed the wounds but do not apply the remedies, how will not the sore naturally be increased? 
how will not the disease become more intense; and in a much greater degree than in our bodies? For if we 
were willing, our will admits of correction more easily than our bodies. For there indeed drugs, and 
physicians, and time are required, but here it is sufficient having but the will, to become both good and 
bad. So that you have rather admitted the disorder. When therefore we gather to us indeed the things that 
injure, but pay no regard to the things that benefit, how can there ever be any health? 


On this account Paul said, “even as the Gentiles who knew not God.” Let us be ashamed, let us be afraid, 
if the Gentiles, that know not God, are often chaste. Let us turn for shame, when we are worse than they. 
It is easy to achieve chastity, if we will, if we withdraw ourselves from those things that are injurious, 
since it is not even easy to avoid fornication, if we will not. For what is more easy than to walk in the 
market-place? but from the excess of laziness it is become difficult, not only in the case of women, but 
sometimes even in that of men. What is more easy than to sleep? but we have made even this difficult. 
Many however of the rich toss themselves through a whole night, from their not waiting for the need of 
sleep, and then sleeping. And in short nothing is difficult, when men are willing; as nothing is easy, when 
they are unwilling; for we are masters of all these things. On this account the Scripture says, “If ye be 
willing and hear me.” (Isa. i. 19, Sept.) And again, “If ye be unwilling, and hear not.” (Ver. 20.) So that all 
depends upon being willing or unwilling. On this account we both are punished and are praised. But may 
it be ours, being of those who are praised, to obtain the promised blessings, by the grace and 
lovingkindness, &c. 


HOMILY VI 


1 THESSALONIANS IV. 9, 10 


“But concerning love of the brethren we have no need to write unto you: for ye yourselves are taught of 
God to love one another; for indeed ye do it toward all the brethren, and those which are in all 
Macedonia.” 


Why then having discoursed with them earnestly concerning chastity, and being about to discourse about 
the duty of working, and about the not sorrowing for the departed, does he introduce that which was the 
principal of all good things, love, as if he were passing it over, saying, “We have no need to write to you”? 
This also is from his great wisdom, and belongs to spiritual instruction. For here he shows two things. 
First, that the thing is so necessary, as not to require instruction. For things that are very important are 
manifest to all. And secondly, by saying this he makes them more ashamed than if he had admonished 
them. For he who thinks that they have behaved aright, and therefore does not admonish them, even if 
they had not behaved aright, would the sooner lead them to it. And observe, he does not speak of love 
towards all, but of that towards the brethren. “We have no need to write unto you.” He ought then to have 
been silent, and to say nothing, if there was no need. But now by saying there is no need, he has done a 
greater thing, than if he had said it. 


“For ye yourselves are taught of God.” And see with how high a praise he has made God their Teacher in 
this matter. Ye need not, he says, to learn from man. Which also the prophet says, “and they shall all be 
taught of God.” (Isa. liv. 13.) “For ye yourselves,” he says, “are taught of God to love one another. For 
indeed ye do it toward all the brethren, and those which are in all Macedonia”; and toward all the others, 
he means. These words are very encouraging to make them do so. And I do not merely say, that ye are 
taught of God, but I know it from the things which you do. And in this respect he bore many testimonies to 
them. 


“But we exhort you, brethren, that ye abound more and more, and study;” that is, increase and study. 


Ver. 11, 12. “To be quiet, and to do your own business, and to work with your hands, even as we charged 
you: that ye may walk honestly toward them that are without, and may have need of nothing.” 


He shows of how many evils idleness is the cause, and of how many benefits industry. And this he makes 
manifest from things which happen among us, as he often does, and that wisely. For by these things the 
majority are led on more than by spiritual things. For it is a mark of love to our neighbors not to receive 
from them, but to impart to them. And observe. Being about to exhort and admonish, he places in the 
middle their good conduct, both that they may recover even from the preceding admonition, and from the 
threat, when he said, “He therefore that rejecteth, rejecteth not man, but God,” and that they may not be 
restive at this. And this is the effect of working, that one does not receive of others, nor live idly, but by 
working imparts to others. For it is said, “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” (Acts xx. 35.) “And to 
work,” he says, “with your hands.” Where are those, who look out for work that is spiritual? Seest thou 
how he takes from them every excuse, saying, “with your hands”? But does one practice fasting with his 
hands? or watchings all night? or lyings on the ground? This no one can say. But he is speaking of spiritual 
work. For it is truly spiritual, that one should by working impart to others, and there is nothing equal to 
this. “That ye may walk,” he says, “becomingly.” Seest thou whence he touches them? He has not said, 
that ye may not be shamed by begging. But he has indeed insinuated the same, yet he puts it in a milder 
way, so as both to strike and not to do this severely. For if those who are among us are offended at these 
things, much more those who are without, finding numberless accusations and handles, when they see a 
man who is in good health and able to support himself, begging and asking help of others. Wherefore also 
they call us Christ-mongers. On this account, he means, “the name of God is blasphemed.” (Rom. ii. 24.) 
But none of these things has he stated; but that which was able to touch them most nearly, the 
disgracefulness of the thing. 


Ver. 13. “But we would not have you ignorant, brethren, concerning them that are asleep; that ye sorrow 
not, even as the rest, which have no hope.” 


These two things, poverty and despondency, distressed them most, which also pertain to all men. See 
therefore how he remedies them. But their poverty arose from their goods being taken from them. But if 
he commands those, whose goods had been taken from them for Christ’s sake, to support themselves by 
working, much more then others. For that they were taken away is manifest from his saying, Ye became 
partakers with the churches of God. How partakers with them? “And ye took joyfully the spoiling of your 
possessions.” (Heb. x. 34.) 


Here he proceeds now to start his discourse concerning the Resurrection. And why? Had he not 
discoursed with them upon that point? Yes, but here he glances at some further mystery. What then is 
this? “That we that are alive,” he says, “that are left unto the coming of the Lord, shall in nowise precede 
them that are fallen asleep.” The discourse then of the Resurrection was sufficient to comfort him that 
was grieving. But that which is now said is sufficient also to make the Resurrection eminently worthy of 


credit. But first let us speak of what precedes, “But we would not have you ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them that are asleep; that ye sorrow not, even as the rest, which have no hope.” See how here also he 
treats them mildly. He does not say, “Are ye so without understanding?” as he said to the Corinthians, 
“foolish”? that, knowing there is a resurrection, ye so sorrow, as those who do not believe; but he speaks 
very mildly, showing respect to their other virtues. And he has not said “concerning the dead,” but “them 
that are asleep,” even at the beginning suggesting consolation to them. “That ye sorrow not,” he says, 
“even as the rest, which have no hope.” Therefore to afflict yourselves for the departed is to act like those 
who have no hope. And they justly. For a soul that knows nothing of the Resurrection, but thinks that this 
death is death, naturally afflicts itself, and bewails and mourns intolerably as for lost ones. But thou, who 
expectest a resurrection, on what account dost thou lament? To lament then is the part of those who have 
no hope. 


Hear this, ye women, as many of you as are fond of wailing, as many as at times of mourning take the 
sorrow impatiently, that ye act the part of heathens. But if to grieve for the departed is the part of 
heathens, then tell me whose part it is to beat one’s self, and tear the cheeks? On what account do you 
lament, if you believe that he will rise again, that he has not perished, that the matter is but a slumber 
and a sleep? You say, On account of his society, his protection, his care of our affairs, and all his other 
services. When therefore you lose a child at an untimely age, who is not yet able to do anything, on what 
account do you lament? Why do you seek to recall him? He was displaying, you say, good hopes, and I was 
expecting that he would be my supporter. On this account I miss my husband, on this account my son, on 
this account I wail and lament, not disbelieving the Resurrection, but being left destitute of support, and 
having lost my protector, my companion, who shared with me in all things—my comforter. On this account 
I mourn. I know that he will rise again, but I cannot bear the intermediate separation. A multitude of 
troubles rushes in upon me. I am exposed to all who are willing to injure me. Those of my servants who 
formerly feared me now despise me, and trample upon me. If any one has been benefited, he has 
forgotten the benefit he received from him; if any one was ill-treated by the departed, to return the 
grudge against him, he lets loose his anger upon me. These things do not suffer me to bear my 
widowhood. It is for these things that I afflict myself, for these things I bewail. 


How then shall we comfort such? What shall we say? How shall we banish their sorrow? In the first place I 
shall endeavor to convict them, that their wailing proceeds not from these things they say, but from an 
unreasonable passion. For if you mourn for these things, you ought always to mourn the departed. But if 
when a year has passed away, you forget him as if he had never been, you do not bewail the departed nor 
his protection. But you cannot endure the separation, nor the breaking off of your society? And what can 
they say, who even enter into second marriages? Sure enough! It is the former husbands that they long 
for. But let us not direct our discourse to them, but to those who preserve a kind affection towards the 
departed. Wherefore dost thou lament thy child? Wherefore thine husband? The former, because I had not 
enjoyed him, you say; the latter, because I expected that I should have enjoyed him longer. And this very 
thing, what want of faith does it argue, to suppose that thy husband or thy son constitutes thy safety, and 
not God! How dost thou not think to provoke Him? For often on this account He takes them away, that 
thou mayest not be so bound to them, so that it may withdraw thy hopes from them. For God is jealous, 
and wills to be loved by us most of all things: and that, because He loves us exceedingly. For ye know that 
this is the custom of those who love to distraction. They are excessively jealous, and would choose rather 
to throw away their life, than to be surpassed in esteem by any of their rival lovers. On this account also 
God hath taken him because of these words. 


For, tell me, on what account were there not in old times widowhoods, and untimely orphanhoods? 
Wherefore did He permit Abraham and Isaac to live a long time? Because even when he was living he 
preferred God before him. He said indeed, slay; and he slew him. Why did he bring Sarah to so great an 
age? Because, even whilst she was living, he listened to God rather than to her. For this reason God said 
to him, “Hear Sarah thy wife.” (From Gen. xxi. 12.) No one then either from love to husband or wife, or on 
account of the protection of a child, provoked God to anger. But now because we are declining 
downwards, and have exceedingly fallen off, we men love our wives more than God, and we women honor 
our husbands more than God. It is on this account that He draws us even against our will to the love of 
Himself. Love not thy husband more than God, and thou shalt not ever experience widowhood. Or rather, 
even if it should happen, thou shalt not have the feeling of it. Why? Because thou hast an immortal 
Protector who loves thee better. If thou lovest God more, mourn not: for He who is more beloved is 
immortal, and does not suffer thee to feel the loss of him who is less beloved. This I will make manifest to 
thee by an example. Tell me, if thou hast a husband, complying with thee in all things, one that is 
respected, and that makes thee honorable everywhere, and not to be despised, one respected amongst all, 
intelligent and wise, and loving thee, thou being esteemed happy on his account, and in conjunction with 
him shouldest thou also bring forth a child, and then before it has arrived at the age of maturity, that child 
should depart; wilt thou then feel the affliction? By no means. For he that is more beloved makes it 
disappear. And now if thou love God more than thy husband, assuredly He will not soon take him away. 
But even if He should take him, thou wilt not be sensible of the affliction. For this reason the blessed Job 
felt no severe suffering, when he heard of the death of his children all at once, because he loved God more 
than them. And whilst He whom he loved was living, those things would not be able to afflict him. 


What sayest thou, O woman? Thy husband or thy son was thy protector? But does not thy God spare thee? 


Who gave thee thy very husband? Was it not He? And who made thee? Was it not He? He surely who 
brought thee out of nothing into being, and breathed into thee a soul, and put in thee a mind, and 
vouchsafed to favor thee with the knowledge of Himself, and for thy sake spared not His only-begotten 
Son, does not He spare thee? And does thy fellow-servant spare thee? What wrath is due to these words! 
What of this kind hast thou had from thy husband? Thou canst not say anything. For if he has even done 
thee any kindness, it was after he had received kindness, you having previously begun. But in the case of 
God no one can say any such thing. For it is not as having received any favors from us that God benefits 
us, but being incapable of want, from His goodness alone He does good to mankind. He has promised thee 
a kingdom, He has given immortal life, glory, brotherhood, adoption. He has made thee fellow-heir with 
His Only-Begotten. And dost thou after so great benefits remember thy husband? What has he bestowed 
of this kind? He has made His sun to shine, He has given rain, He sustains thee with yearly nourishment. 
Woe to us for our great ingratitude! 


For this reason He takes thy husband, that thou mayest not seek him. But dost thou still cling to him 
though departed, and forsakest God, when it was thy duty to give thanks, to cast it all upon Him? For what 
is it that thou hast received from thy husband? The pains of childbirth, and labors, and insults and 
reproaches often, and chidings, and bursts of anger. Are not these the things that come from husbands? 
But there are, you say, other things too that are good. Of what sort then are these? Did he set off thy 
beauty with costly garments? Did he put gold ornaments about thy face? Did he make thee respected by 
all? But if thou wilt, thou shalt adorn thyself with a much better ornament than the departed. For gravity 
makes its possessor much more admirable than golden ornaments. This King also has garments, not of 
this sort, but much better. With those, if thou wilt, invest thyself. Of what sort then are they? There is a 
clothing which has fringes of gold; if thou wilt, array the soul. But did he make thee not to be despised by 
men? And what is there great in that? Thy widowhood suffers thee not to be despised by the demons. 
Then thou ruledst over thy servants, if at least thou didst at all rule over them. But now, instead of thy 
servants, thou hast mastery over unbodied powers, principalities, authorities, the ruler of this world. And 
thou dost not mention the troubles, in which thou sharedst with him, sometimes the fear of magistrates, 
sometimes the preference given to neighbors. From all these things thou art now delivered, from dread 
and fear. But art thou solicitous who will support the children that are left thee? The “Father of the 
fatherless.” For tell me, who gave them? Dost thou not hear Christ in the Gospels saying, “Is not the life 
more than the food, and the body than the raiment?” (Matt. vi. 25.) 


Seest thou, that thy lamentation is not from loss of his society, but from want of faith. But the children ofa 
father that is dead are not equally illustrious. Wherefore? They have God for their Father, and are they not 
illustrious? How many can I show you brought up by widows, who have become famous, how many who 
have been under their fathers, and have been undone! For if thou bringest them up from their first youth, 
as they ought to be brought up, they will enjoy an advantage much greater than a father’s protection. For 
that it is the business of widows—I speak of the bringing up of children—hear Paul saying, “If she hath 
brought up children” (1 Tim. v. 10.); and again, “She shall be saved through the child-bearing,” (he has 
not said through her husband,) if they continue in faith and love and sanctification with sobriety.” (1 Tim. 
ii. 15.) Instill into them the fear of God from their first youth, and He will protect them better than any 
father; this will be a wall not to be broken. For when there is a guard seated within, we have no need of 
contrivances without: but where he is not, all our outward contrivances are vain. 


This will be to them wealth and glory too and ornament. This will make them illustrious, not upon earth, 
but even in heaven. For do not look to those who are begirt with the golden girdles, nor those who are 
borne on horses, nor those who shine in kings’ palaces on account of their fathers, nor those who have 
footmen and tutors. For these things perhaps cause widows to bewail over their orphans, thinking that 
this my son also, if his father at least were living, would have enjoyed so much happiness; but now he is in 
a state of depression and dishonor, and worthy of no consideration. Think not of these things, O woman, 
but open to thee in thought the gates of heaven, consider the palace there, behold the King who is there 
seated. Consider if those who are upon the earth can be more illustrious than thy son there—and then 
groan. But if some are of good repute on earth, this is not worth any consideration. It is allowed him, if 
thou wilt, to be a soldier in heaven, to enlist him in the ranks of that army. For those who are enlisted 
there are not borne on horses, but in the clouds. They walk not upon earth, but are caught up into heaven. 
They have not slaves to go before them, but the Angels themselves. They stand not in the presence of a 
mortal king, but of Him who is immortal, the King of kings and Lord of lords. They have not a leathern 
girdle about their loins, but that glory which is unspeakable, and they are more splendid than kings, or 
whoever have been most illustrious. For in those royal courts not wealth is required, nor noble birth, 
nothing else than virtue alone; and where that is present, nothing is wanting to their obtaining the chief 
place. 


Nothing is painful to us, if we are willing to cultivate wisdom. Look up to heaven, and see how much more 
splendid it is than the roofs of palaces. And if the pavement of the palaces above is so much more grand 
than those below, that the one may be considered as dirt in comparison with the other; if any one should 
be thought worthy to see those palaces perfectly, what blessedness will not be his! 


“But she,” he says, “that is a widow indeed, and desolate, hath her hope set on God.” (1 Tim. v. 5.) To 
whom is this said? To those who have no children, because they are more highly approved, and have a 


greater opportunity of pleasing God, because all their chains are loosened to them. There is no one to hold 
them fast, no one to compel them to drag their chains after them. Thou art separated from thy husband, 
but art united to God. Thou hast not a fellow-servant for thy associate, but thou hast thy Lord. When thou 
prayest, tell me, dost thou not converse with God? When thou readest, hear Him conversing with thee. 
And what does He say to thee? Much kinder words than thy husband. For though indeed thy husband 
should flatter thee, the honor is not great, for he is thy fellow-servant. But when the Lord flatters the 
slave, then is the courtship great. How then does He court us? Hear by what means he does it. “Come,” 
He says, “unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” (Matt. xi. 28.) And again 
through the Prophet He calls, saying, “Will a woman forget to have compassion on the offspring of her 
womb? But even if a woman should forget, yet will I not forget thee, saith the Lord.” (Isa. xlix. 15, Sept.) 
Of how great a love are these words? And again, “Turn unto Me” (Isa. xlv. 22.); and again elsewhere, 
“Turn unto Me, and thou shalt be saved.” (Isa. xliv. 22.) And if one was willing to select too from the 
Canticles, taking them in the more mystical way, he will hear Him conversing and saying to every soul that 
is fitted for Him, “My fair one, my dove.” (Cant. ii. 10.) What is sweeter than these words? Seest thou the 
conversation of God with men? But what? tell me, seest thou not how many children of those blessed 
women are gone, and are in their tombs; how many have suffered more severely, and with their husbands 
have lost also their children? To these things let us attend; let us be anxious about these things, and 
nothing will be grievous to us, but we shall continue passing all our time in spiritual joy; and we shall 
enjoy the eternal blessings, of which may we all be partakers, by the grace and lovingkindness, &c. 


HOMILY VII 


1 THESSALONIANS IV. 13 


“But we would not have you ignorant, brethren, concerning them that are asleep; that ye sorrow not, even 
as the rest, which have no hope.” 


There are many things which from ignorance alone cause us sorrow, so that if we come to understand 
them well, we banish our grief. This therefore Paul also showing, says, “I would not have you ignorant, 
that ye sorrow not, even as the rest, which have no hope.” Is it on this account thou wouldest not have 
them ignorant? But wherefore dost thou not speak of the punishment that is laid up? Ignorant, says he, of 
the doctrine of the Resurrection. But why? This is manifest from the other, and is admitted. But 
meanwhile, together with that, there will also be this not inconsiderable gain. For since they did not 
disbelieve the Resurrection, but nevertheless bewailed, on this account he speaks. And he discourses 
indeed with those who disbelieve the Resurrection in one way, but with these in another. For it is manifest 
that they knew, who were enquiring about the “times and seasons.” (1 Thess. v. 1.) 


Ver. 14. “For if we believe,” he says, “that Jesus died and rose again,” and lived, “even so them also that 
are fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring with Him.” 


Where are they who deny the Flesh? For if He did not assume Flesh, neither did He die. If He did not die, 
neither did He rise again. How then does he exhort us from these things to faith? Was he not then 
according to them a trifler and a deceiver? For if to die proceeds from sin, and Christ did not sin, how 
does he now encourage us? And now, concerning whom does he say, O men, for whom do ye mourn? For 
whom do ye sorrow? for sinners, or simply for those who die? And why does he say, “Even as the rest, 
which have no hope”? For whom do the rest mourn? so that to them all these things are vapid. “The 
firstborn from the dead” (Col. i. 18.), he says, the first-fruits. Therefore there must also be others left. And 
see how here he introduces nothing from reasonings, because they were docile. For in writing to the 
Corinthians, he started many things also from reasonings, and then he added, “Thou fool, that which thou 
sowest is not quickened.” (1 Cor. xv. 36.) For this is more authoritative, but it is when he converses with 
the believer. But with him who is without, what authority would this have? “Even so,” he says, “them also 
that are fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring with Him.” Again, “fallen asleep”: he nowhere says, the dead. 
But with respect to Christ, his words are, “He died,” because there followed mention of the Resurrection, 
but here “them that are fallen asleep.” How “through Jesus”? Either that they fell asleep through Jesus, or 
that through Jesus will He bring them. The phrase “that fell asleep through Jesus” means the faithful. 
Here the heretics say, that he is speaking of the baptized. What place then is there for “even so”? For 
Jesus did not fall asleep through Baptism. But on what account does he say, “them that are fallen asleep”? 
So that he is discoursing not of a general Resurrection, but of a partial one. Them that are fallen asleep 
through Jesus, he says, and thus he speaks in many places. 


Ver. 15. “For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we that are alive, that are left unto the 
coming of the Lord, shall in nowise precede them that are fallen asleep.” 


Speaking concerning the faithful, and them “which are fallen asleep in Christ” (1 Cor. xv. 18.); and again, 
“the dead shall rise in Christ.” Since his discourse is not concerning the Resurrection only, but both 
concerning the Resurrection and concerning the honor in glory; all then shall partake of a Resurrection, 
he says, but not all shall be in glory, only those in Christ. Since therefore he wishes to comfort them, he 
comforts them not with this only, but also with the abundant honor, and with its speedy arrival, since they 
knew that. For in proof that he wishes to comfort them with the honor, as he goes on, he says, “And we 


shall be ever with the Lord”: and “we shall be caught up in the clouds.” 


But how do the faithful fall asleep in Jesus? It means having Christ within themselves. But the expression, 
“He shall bring with Him,” shows that they are brought from many places. “This.” Something strange he 
was about to tell them. On this account he also adds what makes it worthy of credit; “From the word of 
the Lord,” he says, that is, we speak not of ourselves, but having learnt from Christ, “That we that are 
alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord, shall in nowise precede them that are fallen asleep.” 
Which also he says in his Epistle to the Corinthians; “In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye.” (1 Cor. xv. 
52.) Here he gives a credibility to the Resurrection by the manner also [in which it will occur]. 


For because the matter seems to be difficult he says that as it is easy for the living to be taken up, so also 
for the departed. But in saying “we,” he does not speak of himself, for he was not about to remain until 
the Resurrection, but he speaks of the faithful. On this account he has added, “We that are left unto the 
coming of the Lord shall in nowise precede them that are fallen asleep.” As if he had said, Think not that 
there is any difficulty. It is God that does it. They who are then alive shall not anticipate those who are 
dissolved, who are rotted, who have been dead ten thousand years. But as it is easy to bring those who 
are entire, so is it also those who are dissolved. 


But there are some who disbelieve the matter, because they know not God. For, tell me, which is the more 
easy, to bring one into being out of nothing, or to raise up again him that was dissolved? But what say 
they? A certain one suffered shipwreck and was drowned in the sea, and having fallen many fishes caught 
him, and each of the fish devoured some member. Then of these very fishes, one was caught in this gulf, 
and one in that, and this was eaten by one man, and that by another, while having in it the devoured 
pieces of flesh. And again, those who ate the fishes, that had eaten up the man, died in different places, 
and were themselves perhaps devoured by wild beasts. And—when there has been so great a confusion 
and dispersion—how shall the man rise again? Who shall gather up the dust? But wherefore dost thou say 
this, O man, and weavest strings of trifles, and makest it a matter of perplexity? For tell me, if the man 
had not fallen into the sea, if the fish had not eaten him, nor the fish again been devoured by numberless 
men—but he had been preserved with care in a coffin, and neither worms nor anything else had disturbed 
him, how shall that which is dissolved rise again? How shall the dust and ashes be again conglutinated? 
Whence shall there be any more its bloom for the body? But is not this a difficulty? 


If indeed they be Greeks who raise these doubts, we shall have numberless things to say to them. What 
then? For there are among them those who convey souls into plants, and shrubs, and dogs. Tell me, which 
is more easy, to resume one’s own body, or that of another? Others again say that they are consumed by 
fire, and that there is a resurrection of garments and of shoes, and they are not ridiculed. Others say 
atoms. With them, however, we have no argument at all; but to the faithful, (if we ought to call them 
faithful who raise questions,) we will still say what the Apostle has said, that all life springs from 
corruption, all plants, all seeds. Seest thou not the fig tree, what a trunk it has, what stems, how many 
leaves, and branches, stalks, and roots, occupying so much ground and embosomed therein. This then, 
such and so great as it is, springs from the grain which was thrown into the ground and itself first 
corrupted. And if it be not rotted and dissolved, there will be none of these things. Tell me, whence does 
this happen? And the vine too, which is so fair both to see and to partake of, springs from that which is 
vile in appearance. And what, tell me, is not the water that descends from above one thing? how is it 
changed into so many things? For this is more wonderful than the Resurrection. For there indeed the 
same seed and the same plant is the subject, and there is a great affinity. But here tell me how, having one 
quality and one nature, it turns into so many things? In the vine it becomes wine, and not only wine, but 
leaves and sap. For not only is the cluster of grapes, but the rest of the vine nourished by it. Again, in the 
olive (it becomes) oil, and the other so numerous things. And what is wonderful, here it is moist, there dry, 
here sweet there sour, here astringent, elsewhere bitter. Tell me how it turns into so many things? Show 
me the reason! But you cannot. 


And in the case of thyself, tell me, for this comes nearer, this seed, that is deposited, how is it fashioned 
and molded into so many things? how into eyes? how into ears? how into hands? how into heart? Are there 
not in the body ten thousand differences of figures, of sizes, of qualities, of positions, of powers, of 
proportions? Nerves and veins and flesh and bones and membranes, and arteries and joints and 
cartilages, and as many more things beside these, as the sons of the physicians precisely specify, which 
compose our nature—and these come from that one seed! Does not this then seem to you much more 
difficult than those things? How is the moist and soft congealed into the dry and cold, that is, bone? How 
into the warm and moist, which are united in the blood? How into the cold and soft, the nerve? How into 
the cold and moist, the artery? Tell me, whence are these things? Art thou not quite at a loss about these 
things? Dost thou not see every day a resurrection and a death taking place in the periods of our life? 
Whither is our youth gone? whence is our age come? how is it that he who is grown old cannot indeed 
make himself young, but begets another, a very young child, and what he cannot give to himself, that he 
bestows upon another? 


This also we may see in trees and in animals. And yet that which gives to another ought first to bestow 
upon itself. But this is what human reasoning demands. But when God creates, let all things give way. If 
these things are so difficult, nay, so excessively difficult, I am reminded of those mad persons, who are 


of a different nature, and incapable of understanding what is peculiar to them. And sometimes even they 
deny their own dogmas, when these are confuted, being ashamed openly to own what in private they glory 
in teaching. For this may be seen in all the heresies, when you examine the iniquities of their dogmas. For 
when they are overturned by our clearly showing that they are opposed to the Scriptures, one of two 
things may be seen to have been done by those who defend the dogma. For they either despise the 
consistency of their own dogmas, or despise the prophecy itself, or rather their own hope. And they 
invariably prefer what seems to them to be more evident to what has been spoken by the Lord through the 
prophets and by the Gospel, and, besides, attested and confirmed by the apostles. 


Seeing, therefore, the danger that they are in (not in respect of one dogma, but in reference to the 
maintenance of the heresies) of not discovering the truth; for while reading the books we have ready at 
hand, they despise them as useless, but in their eagerness to surpass common faith, they have diverged 
from the truth. For, in consequence of not learning the mysteries of ecclesiastical knowledge, and not 
having capacity for the grandeur of the truth, too indolent to descend to the bottom of things, reading 
superficially, they have dismissed the Scriptures. Elated, then, by vain opinion, they are incessantly 
wrangling, and plainly care more to seem than to be philosophers. Not laying as foundations the 
necessary first principles of things; and influenced by human opinions, then making the end to suit them, 
by compulsion; on account of being confuted, they spar with those who are engaged in the prosecution of 
the true philosophy, and undergo everything, and, as they say, ply every oar, even going the length of 
impiety, by disbelieving the Scriptures, rather than be removed from the honours of the heresy and the 
boasted first seat in their churches; on account of which also they eagerly embrace that convivial couch of 
honour in the Agape, falsely so called. 


The knowledge of the truth among us from what is already believed, produces faith in what is not yet 
believed; which [faith] is, so to speak, the essence of demonstration. But, as appears, no heresy has at all 
ears to hear what is useful, but opened only to what leads to pleasure. Since also, if one of them would 
only obey the truth, he would be healed. 


Now the cure of self-conceit (as of every ailment) is threefold: the ascertaining of the cause, and the mode 
of its removal; and thirdly, the training of the soul, and the accustoming it to assume a right attitude to the 
judgments come to. For, just like a disordered eye, so also the soul that has been darkened by unnatural 
dogmas cannot perceive distinctly the light of truth, but even overlooks what is before it. 


They say, then, that in muddy water eels are caught by being blinded. And just as knavish boys bar out the 
teacher, so do these shut out the prophecies from their Church, regarding them with suspicion by reason 
of rebuke and admonition. In fact, they stitch together a multitude of lies and figments, that they may 
appear acting in accordance with reason in not admitting the Scriptures. So, then, they are not pious, 
inasmuch as they are not pleased with the divine commands, that is, with the Holy Spirit. And as those 
almonds are called empty in which the contents are worthless, not those in which there is nothing; so also 
we Call those heretics empty, who are destitute of the counsels of God and the traditions of Christ; bitter, 
in truth, like the wild almond, their dogmas originating with themselves, with the exception of such truths 
as they could not, by reason of their evidence, discard and conceal. 


As, then, in war the soldier must not leave the post which the commander has assigned him, so neither 
must we desert the post assigned by the Word, whom we have received as the guide of knowledge and of 
life. But the most have not even inquired, if there is one that we ought to follow, and who this is, and how 
he is to be followed. For as is the Word, such also must the believer’s life be, so as to be able to follow 
God, who brings all things to end from the beginning by the right course. 


But when one has transgressed against the Word, and thereby against God; if it is through becoming 
powerless in consequence of some impression being suddenly made, he ought to see to have the 
impressions of reasons at hand. And if it is that he has become “common,” as the Scripture says, in 
consequence of being overcome the habits which formerly had sway by over him, the habits must be 
entirely put a stop to, and the soul trained to oppose them. And if it appears that conflicting dogmas draw 
some away, these must be taken out of the way, and recourse is to be had to those who reconcile dogmas, 
and subdue by the charm of the Scriptures such of the untutored as are timid, by explaining the truth by 
the connection of the Testaments. 


But, as appears, we incline to ideas founded on opinion, though they be contrary, rather than to the truth. 
For it is austere and grave. Now, since there are three states of the soul—ignorance, opinion, knowledge— 
those who are in ignorance are the Gentiles, those in knowledge, the true Church, and those in opinion, 
the Heretics. Nothing, then, can be more clearly seen than those, who know, making affirmations about 
what they know, and the others respecting what they hold on the strength of opinion, as far as respects 
affirmation without proof. 


They accordingly despise and laugh at one another. And it happens that the same thought is held in the 
highest estimation by some, and by others condemned for insanity. And, indeed, we have learned that 
voluptuousness, which is to be attributed to the Gentiles, is one thing; and wrangling, which is preferred 
among the heretical sects, is another; and joy, which is to be appropriated to the Church, another; and 
delight, which is to be assigned to the true Gnostic, another. And as, if one devote himself to Ischomachus, 


curious about the incorporeal Generation of the Son. Things that take place every day, that are within the 
grasp of our hands, and that have been enquired into ten thousand times, no one has yet been able to 
discover; tell me, then, how is it they are curious about that secret and ineffable Generation? Is not the 
mind of such men wearied in treading that void? Has it not been whirled into ten thousand giddinesses? Is 
it not dumfounded? And yet not even so are they instructed. When they are able to say nothing about 
grapes and figs, they are curious about God! For tell me, how is that grape-stone resolved into leaves and 
stems? How before this were they not in it, nor seen in it? But it is not the grape-stone, you say, but all is 
from the earth. Then how is it that without this the earth bears nothing of itself? But let us not be void of 
understanding. What takes place is neither from the earth, nor from the grape-stone, but from Him who is 
Lord both of the earth and of its seeds. For this reason He has caused the same thing to be made both 
without them, and with them. In the first place, showing His own power, when he said, “Let the earth 
bring forth the herb of grass.” (From Gen. i. 11.) And secondly, besides showing His power, instructing us 
also to be laborious and industrious. 


Why then have these things been said by us? Not idly, but that we may believe also in the Resurrection, 
and that, when we again wish to apprehend something by our reasonings, but do not find it, we may not 
be angry and take offense, but discreetly withdrawing and checking our reasoning, we may take refuge in 
the power and skillfulness of God. Knowing these things therefore, let us put a curb upon our reasonings. 
Let us not transgress our bounds, nor the measures that have been assigned to our knowledge. For, “If 
any man,” he says, “thinketh that he knoweth anything, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know.” (1 
Cor. viii. 2.) 


I speak not concerning God, he says, but concerning everything. For what? wouldest thou learn about the 
earth? What dost thou know? Tell me. How great is its measure? What is its size? What is its manner of 
position? What is its essence? What is its place? Where does it stand, and upon what? None of these 
things can you tell? But that it is cold, and dry, and black, this you can tell—and nothing farther. Again, 
concerning the sea? But there you will be reduced to the same uncertainty, not knowing where it begins, 
and where it ends, and upon what it is borne, what supports the bottom of it, and what sort of place there 
is for it, and whether after it there is a continent, or it ends in water and air. And what dost thou know of 
the things that are in it? But what? Let me pass over the elements. Would you have us select the smallest 
of plants? The unfruitful grass, a thing which we all know, tell me, how it is brought forth? Is not the 
material of it water, and earth, and dung? What is it that makes it appear so beautiful, and have such an 
admirable color? Whence does that beauty so fade away? This is not the work of water, or of earth. Seest 
thou that there is everywhere need of faith? How does the earth bring forth, how does it travail? Tell me. 
But you can tell me none of these things. 


Be instructed, O man, in things that are here below, and be not curious nor overmeddling about heaven. 
And would it were heaven, and not the Lord of heaven! Dost thou not know the earth from which thou 
wast brought forth, in which thou wast nourished, which thou inhabitest, on which thou walkest, without 
which thou canst not even breathe; and art thou curious about things so far removed? Truly “man is 
vanity.” (Ps. xxxix. 5, and cxliv. 5.) And if any one should bid thee descend into the deep, and trace out 
things at the bottom of the sea, thou wouldest not tolerate the command. But, when no one compels thee, 
thou art willing of thyself to fathom the unsearchable abyss? Do not so, I beseech you. But let us sail 
upwards, not floating, for we shall soon be weary, and sink; but using the divine Scriptures, as some 
vessel, let us unfurl the sails of faith. If we sail in them, then the Word of God will be present with us as 
our Pilot. But if we float upon human reasonings, it will not be so. For to whom of those who float, is a 
Pilot present? So that the danger is twofold, in that there is no vessel, and that the Pilot is absent. For if 
even the boat without a pilot is unsafe, when both are wanting, what hope is there of safety? Let us not 
then throw ourselves into manifest danger, but let us go upon a safe vessel, having fastened ourselves by 
the sacred anchor. For thus we shall sail into the tranquil haven, with much merchandise, and at the same 
time with great safety, and we shall obtain the blessings laid up for them that love Him, in Christ Jesus our 
Lord, with whom, to the Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, power, honor, now and always and 
world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY VIII 


1 THESSALONIANS IV. 15-17 


“For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we that are alive, that are left unto the coming of 
the Lord, shall in nowise precede them that are fallen asleep. For the Lord Himself shall descend from 
heaven, with a shout, with the voice of the Archangel, and with the trump of God: and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first: then we that are alive, that are left, shall together with them be caught up in the clouds, to 
meet the Lord in the air: and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 


The Prophets indeed, wishing to show the credibility of the things said by them, before all other things say 
this, “The vision which Isaiah saw” (Isa. i. 1.); and again, “The word of the Lord which came to Jeremiah” 
(Jer. i. 1, Sept); and again, “Thus saith the Lord”; with many such expressions. And many of them even 
saw God sitting, as far as it was possible for them to see Him. But Paul not having seen Him sitting, but 
having Christ speaking in himself, instead of Thus saith the Lord, said, “Do ye seek a proof of Christ 


speaking in me?” (2 Cor. xiii. 3.) And again, “Paul, an Apostle of Jesus Christ.” For the “Apostle” speaks the 
things of Him who sent him; showing that nothing is of himself. And again, “I think that I also have the 
Spirit of God.” (1 Cor. vii. 40.) All those things therefore he spake by the Spirit, but this, which he now 
says, he heard even expressly from God. As also that which he had said discoursing to the Elders of 
Ephesus, “It is more blessed to give than to receive,” he heard among things not recorded. (Acts xx. 35.) 


Let us then see what he now also says. “For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we that are 
alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord, shall in nowise precede them that are fallen asleep. For 
the Lord Himself shall descend from heaven, with a shout, with the voice of the Archangel, and with the 
last trump.” For then, he saith, “The powers of the heavens shall be shaken.” (Matt. xxiv. 29.) But 
wherefore with the trumpet? For we see this on Mount Sinai too, and Angels there also. But what means 
the voice of the Archangel? As he said in the parable of the Virgins, Arise! “The Bridegroom cometh.” 
(From Matt. xxv. 6.) Either it means this, or that as in the case of a king, so also shall it then be, Angels 
ministering at the Resurrection. For He says, let the dead rise, and the work is done, the Angels not 
having power to do this, but His word. As if upon a king’s commanding and saying it, those who were shut 
up should go forth, and the servants should lead them out, yet they do this not from their own power, but 
from that Voice. This also Christ says in another place: “He shall send forth his Angels with a great 
trumpet, and they shall gather together his Elect from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the 
other.” (Matt. xxiv. 31.) And everywhere you see the Angels running to and fro. The Archangel therefore I 
think is he, who is set over those who are sent forth, and who shouts thus: “Make all men ready, for the 
Judge is at hand.” And what is “at the last trumpet”? Here he implies that there are many trumpets, and 
that at the last the Judge descends. “And the dead,” he says, “in Christ shall rise first. Then we that are 
alive, that are left, shall together with them be caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: and so 
shall we ever be with the Lord.” 


Ver. 18. “Wherefore comfort one another with these words.” 


If He is about to descend, on what account shall we be caught up? For the sake of honor. For when a king 
drives into a city, those who are in honor go out to meet him; but the condemned await the judge within. 
And upon the coming of an affectionate father, his children indeed, and those who are worthy to be his 
children, are taken out in a chariot, that they may see and kiss him; but those of the domestics who have 
offended remain within. We are carried upon the chariot of our Father. For He received Him up in the 
clouds, and “we shall be caught up in the clouds.” (Acts i. 9.) Seest thou how great is the honor? and as 
He descends, we go forth to meet Him, and, what is more blessed than all, so we shall be with Him. 


“Who shall speak of the mightinesses of the Lord, and make all His praises to be heard?” (Ps. cvi. 2, Sept.) 
How many blessings has He vouchsafed to the human race! Those who are dead are raised first, and thus 
the meeting takes place together. Abel who died before all shall then meet Him together with those who 
are alive. So that they in this respect will have no advantage, but he who is corrupted, and has been so 
many years in the earth, shall meet Him with them, and so all the others. For if they awaited us, that we 
might be crowned, as elsewhere he says in an Epistle, “God having provided some better thing concerning 
us, that apart from us they should not be made perfect” (Heb. xi. 40.), much more shall we also await 
them; or rather, they indeed awaited, but we not at all. For the Resurrection takes place “in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye.” 


But as to the saying, that they are gathered together; they arise indeed everywhere, but are gathered 
together by the Angels. The former therefore is the work of the power of God commanding the earth to 
give up its deposit, and there is no one who ministers in it, as He then called Lazarus, “Lazarus, come 
forth” John xi. 43.); but the gathering is the work of ministers. But if Angels gather them together, and 
run to and fro, how are they caught up here? They are caught up after the descent, after that they are 
gathered together. 


For this is also done without any one being aware. For when they see the earth agitated, the dust 
mingling, the bodies rising perchance on every side, no one ministering to this, but the “shout” being 
sufficient, the whole earth filled (for consider how great a thing it is that all the men from Adam unto His 
coming shall then stand with wives and children),—when they see so great a tumult upon the earth,—then 
they shall know. As therefore in the Dispensation that was in the Flesh, they had foreseen nothing of it, so 
also will it then be. 


When these things then are done, then also will be the voice of the Archangel shouting and commanding 
the Angels, and the trumpets, or rather the sound of the trumpet. What trembling then, what fear will 
possess those that remain upon the earth. For one woman is caught up and another is left behind, and one 
man is taken, and another is passed over. (Matt. xxiv. 40, 41; Luke xvii. 34, 35.) What will be the state of 
their souls, when they see some indeed taken up, but themselves left behind? Will not these things be able 
to shake their souls more terribly than any hell? Let us represent then in word that this is now present. 
For if sudden death, or earthquakes in cities, and threatenings thus terrify our souls; when we see the 
earth breaking up, and crowded with all these, when we hear the trumpets, and the voice of the 
Archangel louder than any trumpet, when we perceive the heaven shriveled up, and God the King of all 
himself coming nigh—what then will be our souls? Let us shudder, I beseech you, and be frightened as if 
these things were now taking place. Let us not comfort ourselves by the delay. For when it must certainly 


happen, the delay profits us nothing. 


How great will then be the fear and trembling! Have you ever seen men led away to death? What do you 
think is the state of their souls, as they are going on the way to the gate? is it not worse than many 
deaths? What would they not choose both to do and to suffer, so that they might be delivered from that 
cloud of darkness? I have heard many say, who have been recalled by the mercy of the king (Emperor), 
after having been led away, that they did not even see men as men, their souls being so troubled, so 
horror-struck, and beside themselves. If then the death of the body thus frightens us, when eternal death 
approaches, what will be our feelings? And why do I speak of those who are led away? A crowd then 
stands around, the greater part not even knowing them. If any one looked into their souls, no one is so 
cruel, no one so hard-hearted, no one so firm, as not to have his soul dejected, and relaxed with fear and 
despair. And if when others are taken off by this death, which differs nothing from sleep, those who are 
not concerned in it are thus affected; when we ourselves fall into greater evils, what then will be our 
state? It is not, believe me, it is not possible to represent the suffering by words. 


Nay, you say, but God is full of love to man, and none of these things will happen! Then it is written in 
vain! No, you say, but only as a threat, that we may become wise! If then we are not wise, but continue 
evil, will He not, tell me, inflict the punishment? Will He not then recompense the good either with 
rewards? Yes, you say, for that is becoming to Him, to do good even beyond desert. So that those things 
indeed are true and will certainly be, while the punishments will not be at all, but are only for the purpose 
of a threat, and of terror! By what means I shall persuade you, I know not. If I say, that “the worm will not 
die, and the fire will not be quenched” (Mark ix. 44.); if I say, that “they shall go away into everlasting 
fire” (Matt. xxv. 41, 46.); if I set before you the rich man already suffering punishment, you will say that it 
is all a matter of threatening. Whence then shall I persuade you? For this is a Satanic reasoning, indulging 
you with a favor that will not profit, and causing you to be slothful. 


How then can we banish it? Whatever things we say from Scripture, you will say, are for the purpose of 
threatening. But with respect to future things this indeed might be said, but not so concerning things that 
have happened, and have had an end. You have heard of the deluge. And were those things also said by 
way of threat? Did they not actually happen? Those men too said many such things, and for a hundred 
years while the ark was building, and the wood was being wrought, and the righteous man was calling 
aloud, there was no one who believed. But because they did not believe the threat in words, they suffered 
the punishment in very deed. And this will be our fate too, if we shall not have believed. On this account it 
is that He compares His coming with the days of Noah, because as some disbelieved in that deluge, so will 
they in the deluge of hell. Were these things a threat? were they not a fact? Then will not He, who then 
brought punishment upon them so suddenly, much more inflict it now also? For the things that are 
committed now are not less than the offenses of that time. How?—because then, it says, “the sons of God 
went in unto the daughters of men” (Gen. vi. 4.), and those mixtures were the great offense. But now 
there is no form of wickedness, which is unattempted. Do you then believe that the deluge took place? Or 
does it seem to you a fable? And yet even the mountains where the ark rested, bear witness; I speak of 
those in Armenia. 


But, even superabundantly, I will turn my discourse to another thing more evident than that. Has any one 
of you ever traveled in Palestine? For I will no longer mention report, but facts, and yet the other were 
clearer than facts. For whatever things the Scripture says, are more to be trusted than things we see. Has 
any one of you then ever traveled in Palestine? I suppose so. What then? Bear witness then for me, ye who 
have seen the places, to those who have not been there. For above Ascalon and Gaza up to the very end of 
the river Jordan there is a country wide and fruitful—or rather there was—for it is not now. This then is 
that which was as a garden. For it is said, “Lot beheld all the plain of Jordan—and it was well watered 
everywhere, like the garden of the Lord.” (Gen. xiii. 10.) This, therefore, that was so flourishing, and that 
rivaled all countries, which for thrivingness exceeded the Paradise of God, is now more desolate than any 
wilderness. And there stand trees, indeed, and they bear fruit. But the fruit is a monument of the wrath of 
God. For there stand pomegranates, I speak both of the tree and the fruit, having a very fine appearance, 
and to the ignorant man holding out great hopes. But if they are taken into the hand, being broken open 
they display no fruit indeed, but much dust and ashes stored up within. Such also is the whole land. If you 
find a stone, you will find it full of ashes. And why do I speak of stone and wood and earth, where the air 
and water partake of the calamity? For as when a body is burnt and consumed, the shape remains, and 
the outline in the appearance of the fire, and the bulk and the proportion, but the power is no more, so 
truly there you may see earth, which yet has nothing of earth about it, but all ashes; trees and fruit, but 
nothing of trees and fruit about them; air and water, but nothing of water nor of air about them, for even 
these are turned to ashes. And yet how could air ever have been burnt, or water, whilst it remained water? 
For wood and stones indeed it is possible to burn, but air and water it is altogether impossible. Impossible 
to us, but possible to Him who did these things. Therefore the air is nothing else than a furnace, the water 
is a furnace. All things are unfruitful, all unproductive, all for vengeance; images of wrath that has gone 
before, and proofs of that which is to come. 


Are these too but threatening words? Are these but the sound of words? For to me indeed the former 
things were not incredible, but things not seen were equally credible with things that were seen. But even 
to the unbeliever these are sufficient to produce faith. If any one disbelieves hell, let him consider Sodom, 


let him reflect upon Gomorrah, the vengeance that has been inflicted, and which yet remains. This is a 
proof of the eternity of punishment. Are these things grievous? And is it not grievous, when you say that 
there is no hell, but that God has merely threatened it? when you slack the hands of the people? It is thou 
who disbelievest that compellest me to say these things; it is thou that hast drawn me out into these 
words. If thou believedst the words of Christ I should not be compelled to bring forward facts to induce 
belief. But since you have evaded them, you shall be persuaded henceforth, whether willing or unwilling. 
For what have you to say concerning Sodom? Would you wish also to know the cause, for which these 
things were then done? It was one sin, a grievous and accursed one certainly, yet but one. The men of that 
time had a passion for boys, and on that account they suffered this punishment. But now ten thousand 
sins equal and even more grievous than these are committed. Then He who for one sin poured forth so 
much anger, and neither regarded the supplication of Abraham, nor yet Lot who dwelt among them, the 
man who from honor to His servants offered his own daughters to insult, will He spare, when there are so 
many sins? These things truly are ridiculous, trifling, delusion, and diabolical deceit! 


Do you wish that I should also bring forward another? You have certainly heard of Pharaoh, king of the 
Egyptians; you know therefore the punishment also which he suffered, how even with his whole host, 
chariots and horses and all, he was engulfed in the Erythraean sea. Would you hear also other examples? 
he perhaps was an impious man, or rather not perhaps, but certainly he was an impious man. Would you 
see those also punished, who were of the number of believers, and who held fast to God, but were not of 
upright life? Hear Paul saying, “Neither let us commit fornication, as some of them committed, and fell in 
one day three and twenty thousand. Neither let us murmur, as some of them murmured, and perished by 
the destroyer. Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them tempted, and perished by the serpents.” (1 
Cor. x. 8-10.) And if fornication, and if murmuring had such power, what will not be the effect of our sins? 


And if thou dost not now pay the penalty, do not wonder. For they knew not of a hell, therefore they were 
visited with punishments following close at their heels. But thou, whatever sins thou commit, though thou 
shouldest escape present penalty, wilt pay for it all There. Did he so punish those who were nearly in the 
state of children, and who did not sin so greatly—and will He spare us? It would not be reasonable. For if 
we commit the same sins with them, we shall deserve a greater punishment than they did. Wherefore? 
Because we have enjoyed more grace. But when our offenses are numerous, and more heinous than 
theirs, what vengeance shall we not undergo? They—and let no one think I say it as admiring them, or 
excusing them; far be it: for when God punishes, he who passes a contrary sentence, does it at the 
suggestion of the devil; I say this therefore, not praising them nor excusing them, but showing our 
wickedness—they therefore, although they murmured, were, however, traveling a wilderness road: but we 
murmur though we have a country, and are in our own houses. They, although they committed fornication, 
yet it was just after they came out of the evils of Egypt, and had hardly heard of such a law. But we do it, 
having previously received from our forefathers the doctrine of salvation, so that we are deserving of 
greater punishment. 


Would you hear also of other things? what were their sufferings in Palestine, famines, pestilences, wars, 
captivities, under the Babylonians, and under the Assyrians, and their miseries from the Macedonians, 
and those under Hadrian and Vespasian? I have something that I wish, beloved, to relate to thee; nay, do 
not run away! Or rather I will tell thee another thing before it. There was once a famine, it says, and the 
king was walking upon the wall; then a woman came to him and uttered these words: “O king, this woman 
said to me, Let us roast thy son to-day, and eat him—to-morrow mine. And we roasted and ate, and now 
she does not give me hers.” (From 2 Kings vi. 28.) What can be more dreadful than this calamity? Again, 
in another place the Prophet says, “The hands of the pitiful women have sodden their own children.” 
(Lam. iv. 10.) The Jews then suffered such punishment, and shall we not much rather suffer? 


Would you also hear other calamities of theirs? Read over Josephus, and you will learn that whole tragedy, 
if perchance we may persuade you from these things, that there is a hell. For consider, if they were 
punished, why are we not punished? or how is it reasonable that we are not now punished, who sin more 
grievously than they? Is it not manifest that it is, because the punishment is kept in store for us? And, if 
you please, I will tell you in the person of every individual how they were punished. Cain murdered his 
brother. A horrible sin indeed, who can deny it? But he suffered punishment; and a heavy one, equivalent 
to ten thousand deaths, for he would rather have died ten thousand times. For hear him saying, “If Thou 
castest me out from the land, and I shall be hidden from Thy face, then it will happen that every one who 
findeth me will slay me.” (Gen. iv. 14, Sept.) Tell me then, do not many even now do the same things that 
he did? For when thou slayest not thy brother according to the flesh, but thy spiritual brother, dost thou 
not do the same? For what, though not by the sword? yet by some other means; when being able to relieve 
his hunger, thou neglectest him. What then? Has no one now envied his brother? has no one plunged him 
into dangers? But here they have not suffered punishment, yet they will suffer it. Then he, who never 
heard the written laws, nor the prophets, nor saw great miracles suffered such great vengeance; and shall 
he who has done the same things in another way, and was not rendered wise by so many examples, shall 
he go unpunished? Where then is the justice of God, and where His goodness? 


Again, a certain one for having gathered sticks on the Sabbath was stoned, and yet this was a small 
commandment, and less weighty than circumcision. He then who gathered sticks on the Sabbath was 
stoned; but those who often commit ten thousand things contrary to the Law have gone off unpunished! If 


then there be not a hell, where is His justice, where His impartiality, that respects not persons? And yet 
He lays to their charge many such things, that they did not observe the Sabbath. 


Again, another, Charmi, having stolen a devoted thing, was stoned with all his family. What then? Has no 
one from that time committed sacrilege? Saul, again, having spared contrary to the command of God, 
suffered so great punishment. Has no one from that time spared? Would indeed that it were so! Have we 
not, worse than wild beasts, devoured one another contrary to the command of God, and yet no one has 
fallen in war? Again, the sons of Eli, because they ate before the incense was offered, suffered the most 
severe punishment together with their father. Has no father then been neglectful with respect to his 
children? and are there no wicked sons? But no one has suffered punishment. Where will they suffer it 
then, if there be no hell? 


Again, numberless instances one might enumerate. What? Ananias and Sapphira were immediately 
punished, because they stole part of what they had offered. Has no one then since that time been guilty of 
this? How was it then that they did not suffer the same punishment? 


Do we then persuade you that there is a hell, or do you need more examples? Therefore we will proceed 
also to things that are unwritten, such as now take place in life. For it is necessary that this idea should be 
gathered by us from every quarter, that we may not, by vainly gratifying ourselves, do ourselves harm. Do 
you not see many visited by calamities, maimed in their bodies, suffering infinite troubles, but others in 
good repute? For what reason do some suffer punishment for murders, and others not? Hear Paul saying, 
“Some men’s sins are evident, ... and some men they follow after.” (1 Tim. v. 24.) How many murderers 
have escaped! how many violators of the tombs! But let these things pass. How many do you not see 
visited with the severest punishment? Some have been delivered to a long disease, others to continued 
tortures, and others to numberless other ills. When therefore you see one who has been guilty of the same 
things as they, or even much worse—and yet not suffering punishment, will you not suspect, even against 
your will, that there is a hell? Reckon those here who before you have been severely punished, consider 
that God is no respecter of persons, and that though you have done numberless wickednesses, you have 
suffered no such thing, and you will have the idea of hell. For God has so implanted that idea within us, 
that no one can ever be ignorant of it. For poets and philosophers and fabulists, and in short all men, have 
philosophized concerning the retribution that is there, and have said that the greater number are 
punished in Hades. And if those things are fables, yet what we have received are not so. 


I say not these things as wishing to frighten you, nor to lay a burden on your souls, but to make them 
wise, and render them easier. I could wish also myself that there were no punishment—yes, myself most of 
all men. And why so? Because whilst each of you fears for his own soul, I have to answer for this office 
also in which I preside over you. So that most of all it is impossible for me to escape. But it cannot be that 
there is not punishment and a hell. What can I do? Where then, they say, is the kindness of God to men? In 
many places. But on this subject I will rather discourse at some other season, that we may not confuse the 
discourses concerning hell. In the meantime let not that slip, which we have gained. For it is no small 
advantage to be persuaded concerning hell. For the recollection of such discourses, like some bitter 
medicine, will be able to clear off every vice, if it be constantly settled in your mind. Let us therefore use 
it, that having a pure heart, we may so be thought worthy to see those things, which eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor have entered into the heart of man. Which may we all obtain by the grace and mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY IX 


1 THESSALONIANS V. 1, 2 


“But concerning the times and the seasons, brethren, ye have no need that aught be written unto you. For 
yourselves know perfectly that the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night.” 


Nothing, as it seems, is so curious, and so fondly prone to pry into things obscure and concealed, as the 
nature of men. And this is wont to happen to it, when the mind is unsettled and in an imperfect state. For 
the simpler sort of children never cease teasing their nurses, and tutors, and parents, with their frequent 
questions, in which there is nothing else but “when will this be?” and “when that?” And this comes to pass 
also from living in indulgence, and having nothing to do. Many things therefore our mind is in haste to 
learn already and to comprehend, but especially concerning the period of the consummation; and what 
wonder if we are thus affected, for those holy men, themselves, were most of all affected in the same way? 
And before the Passion, the Apostles come and say to Christ, “Tell us, when shall these things be, and 
what shall be the sign of Thy coming, and of the end of the world?” (Matt. xxiv. 23.) And after the Passion 
and the Resurrection from the dead, they said to Him, Tell us, “dost Thou at this time restore again the 
kingdom to Israel?” (From Acts i. 6.) And they asked Him nothing sooner than this. 


But it was not so afterwards, when they had been vouchsafed the Holy Ghost. Not only do they not 
themselves inquire, nor complain of this ignorance, but they repress those who labor under this 
unseasonable curiosity. Hear for instance what the blessed Paul now says, “But concerning the times and 
the seasons, brethren, ye have no need that aught be written unto you.” Why has he not said that no one 


knows? why has he not said, that it is not revealed, instead of saying, “Ye have no need that aught be 
written unto you”? Because in that case he would have grieved them more, but by speaking thus he 
comforted them. For by the expression, “Ye have no need,” as if it were both superfluous, and inexpedient, 
he suffers them not to enquire. 


For tell me, what would be the advantage? Let us suppose that the end would be after twenty or thirty or 
a hundred years, what is this to us? Is not the end of his own life the consummation to every individual? 
Why art thou curious, and travailest about the general end? But the case is the same with us in this, as in 
other things. For as in other things, leaving our own private concerns, we are anxious about things in 
general, saying, Such an one is a fornicator, such an one an adulterer, that man has robbed, another has 
been injurious; but no one takes account of what is his own, but each thinks of anything rather than his 
own private concerns; so here also, each omitting to take thought about his own end, we are anxious to 
hear about the general dissolution. Now what concern is that of yours? for if you make your own a good 
end, you will suffer no harm from the other; be it far off, or be it near. This is nothing to us. 


For this reason Christ did not tell it, because it was not expedient. How, you say, was it not expedient? He 
who also concealed it knows wherefore it was not expedient. For hear Him saying to His Apostles, “It is 
not for you to know times, or seasons, which the Father hath set within His own authority.” (Acts i. 7.) 
Why are you curious? Peter, the chief of the Apostles, and his fellows, heard this said, as if they were 
seeking things too great for them to know. True, you say; but it were possible to stop the mouths of the 
Greeks in this way. How? tell me. Because they say, that this world is a god; if we knew the period of its 
dissolution, we should have stopped their mouths. Why, is this what will stop their mouths, to know when 
it will be destroyed, or to know that it will be destroyed? Tell them this, that it will have an end. If they do 
not believe this, neither will they believe the other. 


Hear Paul saying, “For yourselves know perfectly that the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the 
night.” Not the general day only, but that of every individual. For the one resembles the other, is also akin 
to it. For what the one does collectively, that the other does partially. For the period of consummation took 
its beginning from Adam, and then is the end of the consummation; since even now one would not err in 
calling it a consummation. For when ten thousand die every day, and all await That Day, and no one is 
raised before it, is it not the work of That Day? And if you would know on what account it is concealed, 
and why it so cometh as a thief in the night, I will tell you how I think I can well account for it. No one 
would have ever cultivated virtue during his whole life; but knowing his last day, and, after having 
committed numberless sins, then having come to the Laver, he would so have departed. For if now, when 
the fear arising from its uncertainty shakes the souls of all, still all, having spent their whole former life in 
wickedness, at their last breath give themselves up to Baptism,—if they had fully persuaded themselves 
concerning this matter, who would ever have cultivated virtue? If many have departed without 
Illumination, and not even this fear has taught them, whilst living, to cultivate the things that are pleasing 
to God; if this fear also had been removed, who would ever have been sober, or who gentle? There is not 
one! And another thing again. The fear of death and the love of life restrain many. But if each one knew 
that to-morrow he would certainly die, there is nothing he would refuse to attempt before that day, but he 
would murder whomsoever he wished, and would retrieve himself by taking vengeance on his enemies, 
and would perpetrate ten thousand crimes. 


For a wicked man, who despairs of his life here, pays no regard even to him who is invested with the 
purple. He therefore who was persuaded that he must at all events die would both be revenged upon his 
enemy, and after having first satisfied his own soul, so would meet his end. Let me mention also a third 
thing. Those who are fond of life, and vehemently attached to the things of this world, would be ruined by 
despair and grief. For if any of the young knew that before he reached old age, he should meet his end, as 
the most sluggish of wild beasts, when they are taken, become still more sluggish from expecting their 
end, so would he also be affected. Besides, not even the men that are courageous would have had their 
reward. For if they knew that after three years they must certainly die, and before that time it was not 
possible, what reward would they have gained for daring in the face of dangers? For any one might say to 
them, Because you are confident of the three years of life, for this reason you throw yourselves into 
dangers, knowing that it is not possible for you to pass away. For he, that expects from each danger that 
he may come by his death, and knows that he shall live indeed, if he does not expose himself to peril, but 
shall die if he attempts such and such actions, he gives the greatest proof of his zeal, and of his contempt 
for the present life. And this I will make plain to you by an example. Tell me, if the patriarch Abraham, 
foreknowing that he should not have to sacrifice his son, had brought him to the place, would he then 
have had any reward? And what if Paul, foreknowing that he should not die, had despised dangers, in 
what respect would he have been admirable? For so even the most sluggish would rush into the fire, if he 
could find any one he could trust to ensure his safety. But not such were the Three Children. For hear 
them saying, “O king, there is a God in heaven, who will deliver us out of thine hands, and out of this 
furnace; and if not, be it known to thee that we do not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image 
which thou hast set up.” (Dan. iii. 17, Sept.) 


Ye see how many advantages there are, and yet there are more than these that arise from not knowing the 
time of our end. Meanwhile it is sufficient to learn these. On this account He so cometh as a thief in the 
night; that we may not abandon ourselves to wickedness, nor to sloth; that He may not take from us our 


reward. “For yourselves know perfectly,” he says. Why then are you curious, if you are persuaded? But 
that the future is uncertain, learn from what Christ has said. For that on this account He said it, hear what 
he says, “Watch therefore: for ye know not at what hour” the thief “cometh.” (Matt. xxiv. 42.) On this 
account also Paul said, 


Ver. 3. “When they are saying peace and safety, then sudden destruction cometh upon them, as travail 
upon a woman with child; and they shall in nowise escape.” 


Here he has glanced at something which he has also said in his second Epistle. For since they indeed were 
in affliction, but they that warred on them at ease and in luxury, and then while he comforted them in 
their present sufferings by this mention of the Resurrection, the others insulted them with arguments 
taken from their forefathers, and said, When will it happen?—which the Prophets also said, “Woe unto 
them that say, Let him make speed, let God hasten his work, that we may see it: and let the counsel of the 
Holy One of Israel come, that we may know it!” (Isa. v. 19.); and again “Woe unto them that desire the day 
of the Lord.” (Amos v. 18.) He means this day; for he does not speak simply of persons who desire it, but of 
those who desire it because they disbelieve it: and “the day of the Lord,” he says, “is darkness, and not 
light”—see then how Paul consoles them, as if he had said, Let them not account their being in a 
prosperous state, a proof that the Judgment is not coming. For so it is that it will come. 


But it may be worth while to ask, If Antichrist comes, and Elias comes, how is it “when they say Peace and 
safety,” that then a sudden destruction comes upon them? For these things do not permit the day to come 
upon them unawares, being signs of its coming. But he does not mean this to be the time of Antichrist, 
and the whole day, because that will be a sign of the coming of Christ, but Himself will not have a sign, 
but will come suddenly and unexpectedly. For travail, indeed, you say, does not come upon the pregnant 
woman unexpectedly: for she knows that after nine months the birth will take place. And yet it is very 
uncertain. For some bring forth at the seventh month, and others at the ninth. And at any rate the day and 
the hour is uncertain. With respect to this therefore, Paul speaks thus. And the image is exact. For there 
are not many sure signs of travail; many indeed have brought forth in the high roads, or when out of their 
houses and abroad, not foreseeing it. And he has not only glanced here at the uncertainty, but also at the 
bitterness of the pain. For as she while sporting, laughing, not looking for anything at all, being suddenly 
seized with unspeakable pains, is pierced through with the pangs of labor—so will it be with those souls, 
when the Day comes upon them. 


“And they shall in nowise escape.” As he was saying just now. 
Ver. 4. “But ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that day should overtake you as a thief.” 


Here he speaks of a life that is dark and impure. For it is just as corrupt and wicked men do all things as 
in the night, escaping the notice of all, and inclosing themselves in darkness. For tell me, does not the 
adulterer watch for the evening, and the thief for the night? Does not the violator of the tombs carry on all 
his trade in the night? What then? Does it not overtake them as a thief? Does it not come upon them also 
uncertainly, but do they know it beforehand? How then does he say, “Ye have no need that aught be 
written unto you”? He speaks here not with respect to the uncertainty, but with respect to the calamity, 
that is, it will not come as an evil to them. For it will come uncertainly indeed even to them, but it will 
involve them in no trouble. “That that Day,” he says, “may not overtake you as a thief.” For in the case of 
those who are watching and who are in the light, if there should be any entry of a robber, it can do them 
no harm: so also it is with those who live well. But those who are sleeping he will strip of everything, and 
go off; that is, those who are trusting in the things of this life. 


Ver. 5. “For ye are all,” he says, “sons of light, and sons of the day.” 


And how is it possible to be “sons of the day”? Just as it is said, “sons of destruction” and “sons of hell.” 
Wherefore Christ also said to the Pharisees, “Woe unto you—for ye compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte, and when he is become so, ye make him a son of hell.” (Matt. xxiii. 15.) And again Paul said, 
“For which things’ sake cometh the wrath of God upon the sons of disobedience.” (Col. iii. 6.) That is, 
those who do the works of hell and the works of disobedience. So also sons of God are those who do 
things pleasing to God; so also sons of day and sons of light, those who do the works of light. “And we are 
not of the night nor of darkness.” 


Ver. 6, 7, 8. “So then let us not sleep, as do also the rest, but let us watch and be sober. For they that sleep 
sleep in the night; and they that be drunken are drunken in the night. But let us, since we are of the day, 
be sober.” 


Here he shows, that to be in the day depends on ourselves. For here indeed, in the case of the present day 
and night, it does not depend on ourselves. But night comes even against our will, and sleep overtakes us 
when we do not wish it. But with respect to that night and that sleep, it is not so, but it is in our power 
always to have it day, it is in our power always to watch. For to shut the eyes of the soul, and to bring on 
the sleep of wickedness, is not of nature, but of our own choice. “But let us watch,” he says, “and be 
sober.” For it is possible to sleep while awake, by doing nothing good. Wherefore he has added, “and be 
sober.” For even by day, if any one watches, but is not sober, he will fall into numberless dangers, so that 


sobriety is the intensity of watchfulness. “They that sleep,” he says, “sleep in the night, and they that be 
drunken are drunken in the night.” The drunkenness he here speaks of is not that from wine only, but that 
also which comes of all vices. For riches and the desire of wealth is a drunkenness of the soul, and so 
carnal lust; and every sin you can name is a drunkenness of the soul. On what account then has he called 
vice sleep? Because in the first place the vicious man is inactive with respect to virtue: again, because he 
sees everything as a vision, he views nothing in its true light, but is full of dreams, and oftentimes of 
unreasonable actions: and if he sees anything good, he has no firmness, no fixedness. Such is the present 
life. It is full of dreams, and of phantasy. Riches are a dream, and glory, and everything of that sort. He 
who sleeps sees not things that are and have a real subsistence, but things that are not he fancies as 
things that are. Such is vice, and the life that is passed in vice. It sees not things that are, that is, spiritual, 
heavenly, abiding things, but things that are fleeting and fly away, and that soon recede from us. 


But it is not sufficient to watch and be sober, we must also be armed. For if a man watch and is sober, but 
has not arms, the robbers soon dispatch him. When therefore we ought both to watch, and to be sober, 
and to be armed, and we are unarmed and naked and asleep, who will hinder him from thrusting home his 
sword? Wherefore showing this also, that we have need of arms, he has added: 


Ver. 8. “Putting on the breastplate of faith and love: and for a helmet the hope of salvation.” 


“Of faith and love,” he says. Here he glances at life and doctrine. He has shown what it is to watch and be 
sober, to have “the breastplate of faith and love.” Not a common faith, he says, but as nothing can soon 
pierce through a breastplate, but it is a safe wall to the breast;—so do thou also, he says, surround thy 
soul with faith and love, and none of the fiery darts of the devil can ever be fixed in it. For where the 
power of the soul is preoccupied with the armor of love, all the devices of those who plot against it are 
vain and ineffectual. For neither wickedness, nor hatred, nor envy, nor flattery, nor hypocrisy, nor any 
other thing will be able to penetrate such a soul. He has not simply said “love,” but he has bid them put it 
on as a strong breastplate. “And for a helmet the hope of salvation.” For as the helmet guards the vital 
part in us, surrounding the head and covering it on every side, so also this hope does not suffer the reason 
to falter, but sets it upright as the head, not permitting anything from without to fall upon it. And whilst 
nothing falls on it, neither does it slip of itself. For it is not possible that one who is fortified with such 
arms as these, should ever fall. For “now abideth faith, hope, love.” (1 Cor. xiii. 13.) Then having said, Put 
on, and array yourselves, he himself provides the armor, whence faith, hope, and love may be produced, 
and may become strong. 


Ver. 9. “For God appointed us not unto wrath, but unto the obtaining of salvation through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who died for us.” 


Thus God has not inclined to this, that He might destroy us, but that He might save us. And whence is it 
manifest that this is His will? He has given His own Son for us. So does He desire that we should be 
saved, that He has given His Son, and not merely given, but given Him to death. From these 
considerations hope is produced. For do not despair of thyself, O man, in going to God, who has not 
spared even His Son for thee. Faint not at present evils. He who gave His Only-Begotten, that He might 
save thee and deliver thee from hell, what will He spare henceforth for thy salvation? So that thou 
oughtest to hope for all things kind. For neither should we fear, if we were going to a judge who was about 
to judge us, and who had shown so much love for us, as to have sacrificed his son. Let us hope therefore 
for kind and great things, for we have received the principal thing; let us believe, for we have seen an 
example; let us love, for it is the extreme of madness for one not to love who has been so treated. 


Ver. 10, 11. “That, whether we wake or sleep,” he says, “we should live together with Him. Wherefore 
exhort one another, and build each other up, even as also ye do.” 


And again, “whether we wake or sleep”; by sleep there he means one thing, and here another. For here, 
“whether we sleep” signifies the death of the body; that is, fear not dangers; though we should die, we 
shall live. Do not despair because thou art in danger. Thou hast a strong security. He would not have given 
His Son if He had not been inflamed by vehement love for us. So that, though thou shouldest die, thou wilt 
live; for He Himself also died. Therefore whether we die, or whether we live, we shall live with Him. This 
is a matter of indifference: it is no concern of mine, whether I live or die; for we shall live with Him. Let us 
therefore do everything for that life: looking to that, let us do all our works. Vice, O beloved, is darkness, 
it is death, it is night; we see nothing that we ought, we do nothing that becomes us. As the dead are 
unsightly and of evil odor, so also the souls of those who are vicious are full of much impurity. Their eyes 
are closed, their mouth is stopped, they remain without motion in the bed of vice; or rather more 
wretched than those who are naturally dead. For they truly are dead to both, but these are insensible 
indeed to virtue, but alive to vice. If one should strike a dead man, he perceives it not, he revenges it not, 
but is like a dry stick. So also his soul is truly dry, having lost its life; it receives daily numberless wounds, 
and has no feeling of any, but lies insensible to everything. 


One would not err in comparing such men to those who are mad, or drunk, or delirious. All these things 
belong to vice, and it is worse than all these. He that is mad is much allowed for by those who see him, for 
his disease is not from choice, but from nature alone; but how shall he be pardoned, who lives in vice? 
Whence then is vice? whence are the majority bad? Tell me, whence have diseases their evil nature? 


whence is frenzy? whence is lethargy? Is it not from carelessness? If physical disorders have their origin 
in choice, much more those which are voluntary. Whence is drunkenness? Is it not from intemperance of 
soul? Is not frenzy from excess of fever? And is not fever from the elements too abundant in us? And is not 
this superabundance of elements from our carelessness? For when either from deficiency or excess we 
carry any of the things within us beyond the bounds of moderation, we kindle that fire. Again, if when the 
fire is kindled, we continue to neglect it, we make a conflagration for ourselves, which we are not able to 
extinguish. So is it also with vice. When we do not restrain it at its beginning, nor cut it off, we cannot 
afterwards reach to the end of it, but it becomes too great for our power. Wherefore, I beseech you, let us 
do everything that we may never become drowsy. Do you not see that when sentinels have only given way 
a little to sleep, they derive no advantage from their long watch, for by that little they have ruined the 
whole, having given perfect security to him who is prepared to steal. For as we do not see thieves in the 
same way that they see us, so also the devil most of all is ever instant, and lying in wait, and grinding his 
teeth. Let us not then slumber. Let us not say, on this side there is nothing, on that side nothing; we are 
often plundered from a quarter whence we did not expect it. So it is with vice; we perish from a quarter 
whence we did not expect it. Let us look carefully round upon all things, let us not be drunken, and we 
shall not sleep. Let us not be luxurious, and we shall not slumber. Let us not be mad for external things, 
and we shall continue in sobriety. Let us discipline ourselves on every side. And as men who walk upon a 
tight rope cannot be off their guard ever so little, for that little causes great mischief: for the man losing 
his balance is at once precipitated down and perishes; so neither is it possible for us to be off our guard. 
We walk upon a narrow road intercepted by precipices on either side, not admitting of two feet at the 
same time. Seest thou not how much carefulness is necessary? Seest thou not how those who travel on 
such roads guard not only their feet, but their eyes also? For if he should choose to gaze on one side, 
though his foot stand firm, his eye becoming dizzy from the depth, plunges the whole body down. But he 
must take heed to himself and to his steps; wherefore he says, “neither to the right hand, nor to the left.” 
(Prov. iv. 27.) Great is the depth of vice, high the precipices, much darkness below. Let us take heed to the 
narrow way, let us walk with fear and trembling. No one, who is traveling such a road, is dissolved in 
laughter nor heavy with drunkenness, but travels such a road with sobriety and fasting. No one traveling 
such a road carries with him any superfluities; for he would be contented even lightly equipped to be able 
to escape. No one entangles his own feet, but leaves them disengaged, and free to move. 


But we, chaining ourselves down with numberless cares, and carrying with us the numberless burdens of 
this life, staring about, and loosely rambling, how do we expect to travel in that narrow road? He has not 
merely said that “narrow is the way” (Matt. vii. 14.), but with wonder, “how narrow is the way,” that is, 
exceedingly narrow. And this we also do in things that are quite objects of wonder. And “straitened,” he 
says, “is the way which leadeth unto life.” And he has well said it. For when we are bound to give an 
account of our thoughts, and words, and actions, and all things, truly it is narrow. But we ourselves make 
it more narrow, spreading out and widening ourselves, and shuffling out our feet. For the narrow way is 
difficult to every one, but especially to him who is incumbered with fat, as he who makes himself lean will 
not perceive its narrowness. So that he who has practiced himself in being pinched, will not be 
discouraged at its pressure. 


Let not any one therefore expect that he shall see heaven with ease. For it cannot be. Let no one hope to 
travel the narrow road with luxury, for it is impossible. Let no one traveling in the broad way hope for life. 
When therefore thou seest such and such an one luxuriating in baths, in a sumptuous table, or in other 
matters having troops of attendants; think not thyself unhappy, as not partaking of these things, but 
lament for him, that he is traveling the way to destruction. For what is the advantage of this way, when it 
ends in tribulation? And what is the injury of that straitness, when it leads to rest? Tell me, if any one 
invited to a palace should walk through narrow ways painful and precipitous, and another led to death 
should be dragged through the midst of the market-place, which shall we call happy? which shall we 
commiserate? Him, shall we not, who walks through the broad road? So also now, let us think happy, not 
those who are luxurious, but those who are not luxurious. These are hastening to heaven, those to hell. 


And perhaps indeed many of them will even laugh at the things that are said by us. But I most of all 
lament and bewail them on this account, that they do not even know what they ought to laugh at, and for 
what they ought especially to mourn, but they confound and disturb and disorder everything. On this 
account I bewail them. What sayest thou, O man, when thou art to rise again, and to give an account of 
thy actions, and to undergo the last sentence, dost thou pay no regard indeed to these, but give thought to 
gratifying thy belly, and being drunken? And dost thou laugh at these things? But I bewail thee, knowing 
the evils that await thee, the punishment that is about to overtake thee. And this I most especially bewail, 
that thou dost laugh! Mourn with me, bewail with me thine own evils. Tell me, if one of thy friends 
perishes, dost thou not turn from those who laugh at his end, and think them enemies, but love those who 
weep and sympathize with thee? Then indeed if the dead body of thy wife were laid out, thou turnest from 
him that laughs: but when thy soul is done to death, dost thou turn from him that weeps, and laugh 
thyself? Seest thou how the devil has disposed us to be enemies and adversaries to ourselves? For once let 
us be sober, let us open our eyes, let us watch, let us lay hold on eternal life, let us shake off this long 
sleep. There is a Judgment, there is a Punishment, there is a Resurrection, there is an Inquisition into 
what we have done! The Lord cometh in the clouds “Before Him,” he says, “a fire will be kindled, and 
round about Him a mighty tempest” (Ps. 1. 3, Sept.) A river of fire rolls before him, the undying worm, 
unquenchable fire, outer darkness, gnashing of teeth. Although you should be angry with me ten thousand 


times for mentioning these things, I shall not cease from mentioning them. For if the prophets, though 
stoned, did not keep silence, much more ought we to bear with enmities, and not to discourse to you with 
a view to please, that we may not, for having deceived you, be ourselves cut in sunder. There is 
punishment, deathless, unallayed, and no one to stand up for us. “Who will pity,” he says, “the charmer 
that is bitten by a serpent?” (Ecclus. xii. 13.) When we pity not our own selves, tell me, who will pity us? If 
you see a man piercing himself with a sword, will you be able to spare his life? By no means. Much more, 
when having it in our power to do well we do not do well, who will spare us? No one! Let us pity 
ourselves. When we pray to God, saying, “Lord, have mercy upon me,” let us say it to ourselves, and have 
mercy upon ourselves. We are the arbiters of God’s having mercy upon us. This grace He has bestowed 
upon us. If we do things worthy of mercy, worthy of His loving-kindness towards us, God will have mercy 
upon us. But if we have not mercy on ourselves, who will spare us? Have mercy on thy neighbor, and thou 
shalt find mercy of God Himself. How many every day come to thee, saying, “Have pity on me,” and thou 
dost not turn towards them; how many naked, how many maimed, and we do not bend toward them, but 
dismiss their supplications. How then dost thou claim to obtain mercy, when thou thyself dost nothing 
worthy of mercy? Let us become compassionate, let us become pitiful, that so we may be well-pleasing to 
God, and obtain the good things promised to those that love Him, by the grace and lovingkindness of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY X 


1 THESSALONIANS V. 12, 13 


“But we beseech you, brethren, to know them that labor among you, and are over you in the Lord, and 
admonish you; and to esteem them exceeding highly in love for their work’s sake. Be at peace among 
yourselves.” 


It must needs happen that a ruler should have many occasions of enmities. As physicians are compelled to 
give much trouble to the sick, preparing for them both diet and medicines that are not pleasant indeed, 
but attended with benefit; and as fathers are often annoying to their children: so also are teachers, and 
much more. For the physician, though he be odious to the sick man, yet has the relations and friends on 
good terms with him, nay, and often the sick man himself. And a father also, both from the force of nature 
and from external laws, exercises his dominion over his son with great ease; and if he should chastise and 
chide his son against his will, there is no one to prevent him, nor will the son himself be able to raise a 
look against him. But in the case of the Priest there is a great difficulty. For in the first place, he ought to 
be ruling people willing to obey, and thankful to him for his rule; but it is not possible that this should soon 
come to pass. For he who is convicted and reproved, be he what he may, is sure to cease from being 
thankful, and to become an enemy. In like manner he will act who is advised, and he who is admonished 
and he who is exhorted. If therefore I should say, empty out wealth on the needy, I say what is offensive 
and burdensome. If I say, chastise thine anger, quench thy wrath, check thine inordinate desire, cut off a 
small portion of thy luxury, all is burdensome and offensive. And if I should punish one who is slothful, or 
should remove him from the Church, or exclude him from the public prayers, he grieves, not because he is 
deprived of these things, but because of the public disgrace. For this is an aggravation of the evil, that, 
being interdicted from spiritual things, we grieve not on account of our deprivation of these great 
blessings, but because of our disgrace in the sight of others. We do not shudder at, do not dread, the thing 
itself. 


For this reason Paul from one end to the other discourses largely concerning these persons. And Christ 
indeed has subjected them with so strict a necessity, that He says, “The Scribes and the Pharisees sit on 
Moses’ seat. All things therefore whatsoever they bid you, these do and observe: but do not ye after their 
works.” (Matt. xxiii. 2, 3.) And again, when He healed the leper, He said, “Go thy way, show thyself to the 
priest, and offer the gift that Moses commanded for a testimony unto them.” (Matt. viii. 4.) And yet Thou 
sayest, “Ye make him twofold more a son of hell than yourselves.” (Matt. xxiii. 15.) For this reason I said, 
answers He, “Do not the things which they do.” Therefore he hath shut out all excuse from him that is 
under rule. In his Epistle to Timothy also this Apostle said, “Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honor.” (1 Tim. v. 17.) And in his Epistle to the Hebrews also he said, “Obey them that 
have the rule over you, and submit to them.” (Heb. xiii. 17.) And here again, “But we beseech you, 
brethren, to know them that labor among you, and are over you in the Lord.” For since he had said, “build 
each other up,” lest they should think that he raised them to the rank of teachers, he has added, See, 
however, that I gave leave to you also to edify one another, for it is not possible for a teacher to say 
everything. “Them that labor among you,” he says, “and are over you in the Lord, and admonish you.” And 
how, he says, is it not absurd? If a man stand up for thee before a man, thou doest anything, thou 
confessest thyself much indebted; but he stands up for thee before God, and thou dost not own the favor. 
And how does he stand up for me? thou sayest. Because he prays for thee, because he ministers to thee 
the spiritual gift that is by Baptism, he visits, he advises and admonishes thee, he comes at midnight if 
thou callest for him; he is nothing else than the constant subject of thy mouth, and he bears thy injurious 
speeches. What necessity had he? Has he done well or ill? Thou indeed hast a wife, and livest luxuriously, 
and choosest a life of commerce. But from this the Priest has hindered himself by his occupation; his life is 
no other than to be employed about the Church. “And to esteem them,” he says, “exceeding highly in love 
for their work’s sake; be at peace with them.” Seest thou how well he is aware that unpleasant feelings 


he will make him a farmer; and to Lampis, a mariner; and to Charidemus, a military commander; and to 
Simon, an equestrian; and to Perdices, a trader; and to Crobylus, a cook; and to Archelaus, a dancer; and 
to Homer, a poet; and to Pyrrho, a wrangler; and to Demosthenes, an orator; and to Chrysippus, a 
dialectician; and to Aristotle, a naturalist; and to Plato, a philosopher: so he who listens to the Lord, and 
follows the prophecy given by Him, will be formed perfectly in the likeness of the teacher—made a god 
going about in flesh. 


Accordingly, those fall from this eminence who follow not God whither He leads. And He leads us in the 
inspired Scriptures. 


Though men’s actions are ten thousand in number, the sources of all sin are but two, ignorance and 
inability. And both depend on ourselves; inasmuch as we will not learn, nor, on the other hand, restrain 
lust. And of these, the one is that, in consequence of which people do not judge well, and the other that, in 
consequence of which they cannot comply with right judgments. For neither will one who is deluded in his 
mind be able to act rightly, though perfectly able to do what he knows; nor, though capable of judging 
what is requisite, will he keep himself free of blame, if destitute of power in action. Consequently, then, 
there are assigned two kinds of correction applicable to both kinds of sin: for the one, knowledge and 
clear demonstration from the testimony of the Scriptures; and for the other, the training according to the 
Word, which is regulated by the discipline of faith and fear. And both develop into perfect love. For the 
end of the Gnostic here is, in my judgment, twofold,—partly scientific contemplation, partly action. 


Would, then, that these heretics would learn and be set right by these notes, and turn to the sovereign 
God! But if, like the deaf serpents, they listen not to the song called new, though very old, may they be 
chastised by God, and undergo paternal admonitions previous to the Judgment, till they become ashamed 
and repent, but not rush through headlong unbelief, and precipitate themselves into judgment. 


For there are partial corrections, which are called chastisements, which many of us who have been in 
transgression incur, by falling away from the Lord’s people. But as children are chastised by their teacher, 
or their father, so are we by Providence. But God does not punish, for punishment is retaliation for evil. 
He chastises, however, for good to those who are chastised, collectively and individually. 


I have adduced these things from a wish to avert those, who are eager to learn, from the liability to fall 
into heresies, and out of a desire to stop them from superficial ignorance, or stupidity, or bad disposition, 
or whatever it should be called. And in the attempt to persuade and lead to the truth those who are not 
entirely incurable, I have made use of these words. For there are some who cannot bear at all to listen to 
those who exhort them to turn to the truth; and they attempt to trifle, pouring out blasphemies against the 
truth, claiming for themselves the knowledge of the greatest things in the universe, without having 
learned, or inquired, or laboured, or discovered the consecutive train of ideas,—whom one should pity 
rather than hate for such perversity. 


But if one is curable, able to bear (like fire or steel) the outspokenness of the truth, which cuts away and 
burns their false opinions, let him lend the ears of the soul. And this will be the case, unless, through the 
propensity to sloth, they push truth away, or through the desire of fame, endeavour to invent novelties. 
For those are slothful who, having it in their power to provide themselves with proper proofs for the 
divine Scriptures from the Scriptures themselves, select only what contributes to their own pleasures. 
And those have a craving for glory who voluntarily evade, by arguments of a diverse sort, the things 
delivered by the blessed apostles and teachers, which are wedded to inspired words; opposing the divine 
tradition by human teachings, in order to establish the heresy. For, in truth, what remained to be said—in 
ecclesiastical knowledge I mean—by such men, Marcion, for example, or Prodicus, and such like, who did 
not walk in the right way? For they could not have surpassed their predecessors in wisdom, so as to 
discover anything in addition to what had been uttered by them; for they would have been satisfied had 
they been able to learn the things laid down before. 


Our Gnostic then alone, having grown old in the Scriptures, and maintaining apostolic and ecclesiastic 
orthodoxy in doctrines, lives most correctly in accordance with the Gospel, and discovers the proofs, for 
which he may have made search (sent forth as he is by the Lord), from the law and the prophets. For the 
life of the Gnostic, in my view, is nothing but deeds and words corresponding to the tradition of the Lord. 
But “all have not knowledge. For I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren,” says the apostle, “that all 
were under the cloud, and partook of spiritual meat and drink;” clearly affirming that all who heard the 
word did not take in the magnitude of knowledge in deed and word. Wherefore also he added: “But with 
all of them He was not well pleased.” Who is this? He who said, “Why do you call Me Lord, and do not the 
will of My Father?” That is the Saviour’s teaching, which to us is spiritual food, and drink that knows no 
thirst, the water of gnostic life. Further it is said, knowledge is said “to puff up.” To whom we say: 
Perchance seeming knowledge is said to puff up, if one suppose the expression means “to be swollen up.” 
But if, as is rather the case, the expression of the apostle means, “to entertain great and true sentiments,” 
the difficulty is solved. Following, then, the Scriptures, let us establish what has been said: “Wisdom,” 
says Solomon, “has inflated her children.” For the Lord did not work conceit by the particulars of His 
teaching; but He produces trust in the truth and expansion of mind, in the knowledge that is 
communicated by the Scriptures, and contempt for the things which drag into sin, which is the meaning of 
the expression “inflated.” It teaches the magnificence of the wisdom implanted in her children by 


arise? He does not merely say “love,” but “very highly,” as children love their fathers. For through them ye 
were begotten by that eternal generation: through them you have obtained the kingdom: through their 
hands all things are done, through them the gates of heaven are opened to you. Let no one raise divisions, 
let no one be contentious. He who loves Christ, whatever the Priest may be, will love him, because 
through him he has obtained the awful Mysteries. Tell me, if wishing to see a palace resplendent with 
much gold, and radiant with the brightness of precious stones, thou couldest find him who had the key, 
and he being called upon immediately opened it, and admitted thee within, wouldest thou not prefer him 
above all men? Wouldest thou not love him as dearly as thine eyes? Wouldest thou not kiss him? This man 
hath opened heaven to thee, and thou dost not kiss him, nor pay him court. If thou hast a wife, dost thou 
not love him above all, who procured her for thee? So if thou lovest Christ, if thou lovest the kingdom of 
heaven, acknowledge through whom thou obtainedst it. On this account he says, “for their work’s sake, be 
at peace with them.” 


Ver. 14. “And we exhort you, brethren, admonish the disorderly, encourage the faint-hearted, support the 
weak, be long suffering toward all.” 


Here he addresses those who have rule. Admonish, he says, “the disorderly,” not of imperiousness, he 
says, nor of self-will rebuke them, but with admonition. “Encourage the fainthearted, support the weak, be 
longsuffering toward all.” For he who is rebuked with harshness, despairing of himself, becomes more 
bold in contempt. On this account it is necessary by admonition to render the medicine sweet. But who 
are the disorderly? All those who do what is contrary to the will of God. For this order of the Church is 
more harmonious than the order of an army; so that the reviler is disorderly, the drunkard is disorderly, 
and the covetous, and all who sin; for they walk not orderly in their rank, but out of the line, wherefore 
also they are overthrown. But there is also another kind of evils, not such as this indeed, but itself also a 
vice, little mindedness. For this is destructive equally with sloth. He who cannot bear an insult is feeble- 
minded. He who cannot endure trial is feeble-minded. This is he who is sown upon the rock. There is also 
another sort, that of weakness. “Support the weak,” he says; now weakness occurs in regard to faith. But 
observe how he does not permit them to be despised. And elsewhere also in his Epistles he says, “Them 
that are weak in the faith receive ye.” (Rom. xiv. 1.) For in our bodies too we do not suffer the weak 
member to perish. “Be longsuffering toward all,” he says. Even toward the disorderly? Yes, certainly. For 
there is no medicine equal to this, especially for the teacher, none so suitable to those who are under rule. 
It can quite shame and put out of countenance him that is fiercer and more shameless than all men. 


Ver. 15. “See that none render unto any one evil for evil.” 


If we ought not to render evil for evil, much less evil for good; much less, when evil has not been 
previously done, to render evil, Such an one, you say, is a bad man, and has aggrieved me, and done me 
much injury. Do you wish to revenge yourself upon him? Do not retaliate. Leave him unpunished. Well, is 
this the stopping-place? By no means; 


“But alway follow after that which is good, one toward another, and toward all.” 


This is the higher philosophy, not only not to requite evil with evil, but to render good for evil. For this is 
truly revenge that brings harm to him and advantage to thyself, or rather great advantage even to him, if 
he will. And that thou mayest not think that this is said with respect to the faithful, therefore he has said, 
“both one toward another and toward all.” 


Ver. 16. “Rejoice alway.” 


This is said with respect to the temptations that bring in affliction. Hear ye, as many as have fallen into 
poverty, or into distressing circumstances. For from these joy is engendered. For when we possess such a 
soul that we take revenge on no one, but do good to all, whence, tell me, will the sting of grief be able to 
enter into us? For he who so rejoices in suffering evil, as to requite even with benefits him that has done 
him evil, whence can he afterwards suffer grief? And how, you Say, is this possible? It is possible, if we 
will. Then also he shows the way. 


Ver. 17, 18. “Pray without ceasing; In every thing giving thanks: for this is the will of God.” 


Always to give thanks, this is a mark of a philosophic soul. Hast thou suffered any evil? But if thou wilt, it 
is no evil. Give thanks to God, and the evil is changed into good. Say thou also as Job said, “Blessed be the 
name of the Lord for ever.” (Job i. 21.) For tell me, what such great thing hast thou suffered? Has disease 
befallen thee? Yet it is nothing strange. For our body is mortal, and liable to suffer. Has a want of 
possessions overtaken thee? But these also are things to be acquired, and again to be lost, and that abide 
here. But is it plots and false accusations of enemies? But it is not we that are injured by these, but they 
who are the authors of them. “For the soul,” he says, “that sinneth, itself shall also die.” (Ezek. xviii. 4.) 
And he has not sinned who suffers the evil, but he who has done the evil. 


Upon him therefore that is dead you ought not to take revenge, but to pray for him that you may deliver 
him from death. Do you not see how the bee dies upon the sting? By that animal God instructs us not to 
grieve our neighbors. For we ourselves receive death first. For by striking them perhaps we have pained 


them for a little time, but we ourselves shall not live any longer, even as that animal will not. And yet the 
Scripture commends it, saying that it is a worker, whose work kings and private men make use of for their 
health. (Ecclus. xi. 3.) But this does not preserve it from dying, but it must needs perish. And if its other 
excellence does not deliver it when it does injury, much less will it us. 


For indeed it is the part of the fiercest beasts, when no one has injured thee, to begin the injury, or rather 
not even of beasts. For they, if thou permittest them to feed in the wilderness, and dost not by straitening 
them reduce them to necessity, will never harm thee, nor come near thee, nor bite thee, but will go their 
own way. 


But you being a rational man, honored with so much rule and honor and glory, do not even imitate the 
beasts in your conduct to your fellow-creature, but you injure your brother, and devour him. And how will 
you be able to excuse yourself? Do you not hear Paul saying, “Why not rather take wrong? Why not rather 
be defrauded? Nay, but ye yourselves do wrong, and defraud, and that your brethren.” (1 Cor. vi. 7, 8.) Do 
you see that suffering wrong consists in doing wrong, but that to suffer wrongfully is to receive a benefit? 
For tell me, if any one were to revile his rulers, if he were to insult those in power, whom does he injure? 
Himself, or them? Clearly himself. Then he who insults a ruler insults not him, but himself—and he that 
insults a Christian does he not through him insult Christ? By no means, thou sayest. What sayest thou? He 
that casts a stone at the images of the king (Emperor), at whom does he cast a stone? is it not at himself? 
Then does he who casts a stone at the image of an earthly king, cast a stone at himself, and does not he 
who insults the image of God (for man is the image of God) injure himself? 


How long shall we love riches? For I shall not cease exclaiming against them: for they are the cause of 
everything. How long do we not get our fill of this insatiable desire? What is the good of gold? I am 
astonished at the thing! There is some enchantment in the business, that gold and silver should be so 
highly valued among us. For our own souls indeed we have no regard, but those lifeless images engross 
much attention. Whence is it that this disease has invaded the world? Who shall be able to effect its 
destruction? What reason can cut off this evil beast, and destroy it with utter destruction? The desire is 
deep sown in the minds of men, even of those who seem to be religious. Let us be put to shame by the 
commands of the Gospel. Words only lie there in Scripture, they are nowhere shown by works. 


And what is the specious plea of the many? I have children, one says, and I am afraid lest I myself be 
reduced to the extremity of hunger and want, lest I should stand in need of others. Iam ashamed to beg. 
For that reason therefore do you cause others to beg? I cannot, you say, endure hunger. For that reason do 
you expose others to hunger? Do you know what a dreadful thing it is to beg, how dreadful to be perishing 
by hunger? Spare also your brethren! Are you ashamed, tell me, to be hungry, and are you not ashamed to 
rob? Are you afraid to perish by hunger, and not afraid to destroy others? And yet to be hungry is neither 
a disgrace nor a crime; but to cast others into such a state brings not only disgrace, but extreme 
punishment. 


All these are pretenses, words, trifles. For that it is not on account of your children that you act thus, they 
testify who indeed have no children, nor will have, but who yet toil and harass themselves, and are busy in 
acquiring wealth, as much as if they had innumerable children to leave it to. It is not the care for his 
children that makes a man covetous, but a disease of the soul. On this account many even who have not 
children are mad about riches, and others living with a great number of children even despise what they 
have. They will accuse thee in that Day. For if the necessities of children compelled men to accumulate 
riches, they also must necessarily have the same longing, the same lust. And if they have not, it is not 
from the number of children that we are thus mad, but from the love of money. And who are they, you say, 
who having children, yet despise riches? Many, and in many places. And if you will allow me, I will speak 
also of instances among the ancients. 


Had not Jacob twelve children? Did he not lead the life of a hireling? Was he not wronged by his kinsman? 
and did he not often disappoint him? And did his number of children ever compel him to have recourse to 
any dishonest counsel? What was the case with Abraham? With Isaac, had he not also many other 
children? What then? Did he not possess all he had for the benefit of strangers? Do you see, how he not 
only did not do wrong, but even gave up his possessions, not only doing good, but choosing to be wronged 
by his nephew? For to endure being robbed for the sake of God is a much greater thing than to do good. 
Why? Because the one is the fruit of the soul and of free choice, whence also it is easily performed: but 
the other is injurious treatment and violence. And a man will more easily throw away ten thousand talents 
voluntarily, and will not think that he has suffered any harm, than he will bear meekly being robbed of 
three pence against his will. So that this rather is philosophy of soul. And this, we see, happened in the 
case of Abraham. “For Lot,” it is said, “beheld all the plain; and it was well watered as the garden of God, 
and he chose it.” (Gen. xiii. 10, 11.) And Abraham said nothing against it. Seest thou, that he not only did 
not wrong him, but he was even wronged by him? Why, O man, dost thou accuse thine own children? God 
did not give us children for this end, that we should seize the possessions of others. Take care, lest in 
saying this thou provoke God. For if thou sayest that thy children are the causes of thy grasping and thine 
avarice, I fear lest thou be deprived of them, as injuring and ensnaring thee. God hath given thee children 
that they may support thine old age, that they may learn virtue from thee. 


For God on this account hath willed that mankind should thus be held together, providing for two most 


important objects: on the one hand, appointing fathers to be teachers, and on the other, implanting great 
love. For if men were merely to come into being, no one would have any relation towards any other. For if 
now, when there are the relations of fathers, and children, and grandchildren, many do not regard many, 
much more would it then be the case. On this account God hath given thee children. Do not therefore 
accuse the children. 


But if they who have children have no excuse, what can they say for themselves, who having no children 
wear themselves out about the acquisition of riches? But they have a saying for themselves, which is 
destitute of all excuse. And what is this? That, instead of children we may have, they say, may have our 
riches as a memorial. This is truly ridiculous. Instead of children, one says, my house becomes the 
immortal memorial of my glory. Not of thy glory, O man, will it be the memorial, but of thy covetousness. 
Dost thou not see how many now as they pass the magnificent houses say one to another, What frauds, 
what robberies such an one committed, that he might build this house, and now he is become dust and 
ashes, and his house has passed into the inheritance of others! It is not of thy glory then that thou leavest 
a memorial, but of thy covetousness. And thy body indeed is concealed in the earth, but thou dost not 
permit the memorial of thy covetousness to be concealed, as it might have been by length of time, but 
causest it to be turned up and disinterred through thy house. For as long as this stands, bearing thy name, 
and called such an one’s, certainly the mouths of all too must needs be opened against thee. Dost thou see 
that it is better to have nothing than to sustain such an accusation? 


And these things indeed here. But what shall we do There? tell me, having so much at our disposal here, if 
we have imparted to no one of our possessions, or at least very little; how shall we put off our dishonest 
gains? For he that wishes to put off covetous gain, does not give a little out of a great deal, but many 
times more than he has robbed, and he ceases from robbing. Hear what Zacchaeus says, “And for as many 
things as I have taken wrongfully, I restore fourfold.” (Luke xix. 8.) But thou, taking wrongfully ten 
thousand talents, if thou give a few drachmas, thinkest thou hast restored the whole, and art affected as if 
thou hadst given more. And even this grudgingly. Why? Because thou oughtest both to have restored 
these, and to have added other out of thine own private possessions. For as the thief is not excused when 
he gives back only what he has stolen, but often he has added even his life; and often he compounds upon 
restoring many times as much: so also should the covetous man. For the covetous man also is a thief anda 
robber, far worse than the other, by how much he is also more tyrannical. He indeed by being concealed, 
and by making his attack in the night, cuts off much of the audacity of the attempt, as if he were ashamed, 
and feared to sin. But the other having no sense of shame, with open face in the middle of the market- 
place steals the property of all, being at once a thief and a tyrant. He does not break through walls, nor 
extinguish the lamp, nor open a chest, nor tear off seals. But what? He does things more insolent than 
these, in the sight of those who are injured he carries things out by the door, he with confidence opens 
everything, he compels them to expose all their possessions themselves. Such is the excess of his violence. 
This man is more wicked than those, inasmuch as he is more shameless and tyrannical. For he that has 
suffered by fraud is indeed grieved, but he has no small consolation, that he who injured him was afraid of 
him. But he who together with the injury he suffers is also despised, will not be able to endure the 
violence. For the ridicule is greater. Tell me, if one committed adultery with a woman in secret, and 
another committed it in the sight of her husband, who grieved him the most, and was most apt to wound 
him. For he indeed, together with the wrong he has done, treated him also with contempt. But the former, 
if he did nothing else, showed at least that he feared him whom he injured. So also in the case of money. 
He that takes it secretly, does him honor in this respect, that he does it secretly; but he who robs publicly 
and openly, together with the loss adds also the shame. 


Let us therefore, both poor and rich, cease from taking the property of others. For my present discourse is 
not only to the rich, but to the poor also. For they too rob those who are poorer than themselves. And 
artisans who are better off, and more powerful, outsell the poorer and more distressed, tradesmen outsell 
tradesmen, and so all who are engaged in the market-place. So that I wish from every side to take away 
injustice. For the injury consists not in the measure of the things plundered and stolen, but in the purpose 
of him that steals. And that these are more thieves and defrauders, who do not despise little gains, I know 
and remember that I have before told you, if you also remember it. But let us not be over exact. Let them 
be equally bad with the rich. Let us instruct our mind not to covet greater things, not to aim at more than 
we have. And in heavenly things let our desire of more never be satiated, but let each be ever coveting 
more. But upon earth let every one be for what is needful and sufficient, and seek nothing more, that so 
he may be able to obtain the real goods, by the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
whom to the Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, strength, honor, now and always, and world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XI 
1 THESSALONIANS V. 19-22 


“Quench not the Spirit. Despise not prophesyings. But prove all things; hold fast that which is good. 
Abstain from every form of evil.” 


A thick mist, a darkness and cloud is spread over all the earth. And, showing this, the Apostle said, “For 


we were once darkness.” (Eph. v. 8.) And again, “Ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that day should 
overtake you as a thief.” Since therefore there is, so to speak, a moonless night, and we walk in that night, 
God hath given us a bright lamp, having kindled in our souls the grace of the Holy Spirit. But some who 
have received this light have rendered it more bright and shining, as, for instance, Paul and Peter, and all 
those Saints; while others have even extinguished it, as the five virgins, as those who have “made 
shipwreck concerning the faith,” as the fornicator of Corinth, as the Galatians who were perverted. 


On this account Paul says, “Quench not the Spirit,” that is, the gift of grace, for it is his custom so to call 
the gift of the Spirit. But this an impure life extinguishes. For as any one, who has sprinkled both water 
and dust upon the light of our lamp, extinguishes it, and if he does not this, but only takes out the oil—so 
it is also with the gift of grace. For if you have cast over it earthly things, and the cares of fluctuating 
matters, you have quenched the Spirit. And if you have done none of these things, but a temptation 
coming from some other quarter has vehemently assailed it, as some wind, and if the light be not strong, 
and it has not much oil, or you have not closed the opening, or have not shut the door, all is undone. But 
what is the opening? As in the lamp, so is it also in us: it is the eye and the ear. Suffer not a violent blast of 
wickedness to fall upon these, since it would extinguish the lamp, but close them up with the fear of God. 
The mouth is the door. Shut it, and fasten it, that it may both give light, and repel the attack from without. 
For instance, has any one insulted and reviled you? Do you shut the mouth; for if you open it, you add 
force to the wind. Do you not see in houses, when two doors stand directly opposite, and there is a strong 
wind, if you shut one, and there is no opposite draught, the wind has no power, but the greater part of its 
force is abated? So also now, there are two doors, thy mouth, and his who insults and affronts thee; if thou 
shuttest thy mouth, and dost not allow a draught on the other side, thou hast quenched the whole blast; 
but if thou openest it, it will not be restrained. Let us not therefore quench it. 


And the flame is often liable to be extinguished even when no temptation assails it. When the oil fails, 
when we do not alms, the Spirit is quenched. For it came to thee as an alms from God. Then He sees this 
fruit not existing in thee, and he abides not with an unmerciful soul. But the Spirit being quenched, ye 
know what follows, as many of you as have walked on a road in a moonless night. And if it is difficult to 
walk by night in a road from land to land, how is it safe in the road that leads from earth to heaven? Know 
ye not how many demons there are in the intervening space, how many wild beasts, how many spirits of 
wickedness? If indeed we have that light, they will be able to do us no hurt; but if we extinguish it, they 
soon take us captive, they soon rob us of everything. Since even robbers first extinguish the lamp, and so 
plunder us. For they indeed see in this darkness, since they do the works of darkness: but we are 
unaccustomed to that light. Let us not then extinguish it. All evil doing extinguishes that light, whether 
reviling, or insolence, or whatever you can mention. For as in the case of fire, everything that is foreign to 
its nature is destructive of it, but that kindles it which is congenial to it; whatever is dry, whatever is 
warm, whatever is fiery, kindles the flame of the Spirit. Let us not therefore overlay it with anything cold 
or damp; for these things are destructive of it. 


But there is also another explanation. There were among them many indeed who prophesied truly, but 
some prophesied falsely. This also he says in the Epistle to the Corinthians, that on this account He gave 
“the discernings of spirits.” (1 Cor. xii. 10.) For the devil, of his vile craft, wished through this gift of grace 
to subvert everything pertaining to the Church. For since both the demon and the Spirit prophesied 
concerning the future, the one indeed uttering falsehood, and the other truth, and it was not possible from 
any quarter to receive a proof of one or the other, but each spoke without being called to account, as 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel had done, but when the time came they were convicted, He gave also the 
“discernings of spirits.” Since therefore then also among the Thessalonians many were prophesying, 
glancing at whom he says, “Neither by word, nor by epistle, as from us, as that the day of the Lord is now 
present” (2 Thess. ii. 2.), he says this here. That is, do not, because there are false prophets among you, 
on their account prohibit also these, and turn away from them; “quench” them “not,” that is, “despise not 
prophesyings.” 


Seest thou that this is what he means by, “Prove all things”? Because he had said, “Despise not 
prophesyings,” lest they should think that he opened the pulpit to all, he says, “Prove all things,” that is, 
such as are really prophecies; “and hold fast that which is good. Abstain from every form of evil”; not from 
this or that, but from all; that you may by proof distinguish both the true things and the false, and abstain 
from the latter, and hold fast the former. For thus both the hatred of the one will be vehement and the love 
of the other arises, when we do all things not carelessly, nor without examination, but with careful 
investigation. 


Ver. 23. “And the God of peace Himself sanctify you wholly; and may your spirit and soul and body be 
preserved entire, without blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Observe the affection of the Teacher. After the admonition he adds a prayer; not only that, but even 
introduces it in his letter. For we need both counsel and prayer. For this reason we also first giving you 
counsel, then offer prayers for you. And this the Initiated know. But Paul indeed did this with good reason, 
having great confidence towards God, whereas we are confounded with shame, and have no freedom of 
speech. But because we were appointed to this we do it, being unworthy even to stand in His presence, 
and to hold the place of the lowest disciples. But because grace works even through the unworthy, not for 


our own sakes but for theirs who are about to be benefited, we contribute our parts. 


“Sanctify you wholly,” he says, and may “your spirit and soul and body be preserved entire, without blame 
at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” What does he here call the spirit? The gift of grace. For if we 
depart hence having our lamps bright, we shall enter into the bridechamber. But if they are quenched, it 
will not be so. For this reason he says “your spirit.” For if that remains pure, the other remains also. “And 
soul and body,” he says. For neither the one nor the other then admits anything evil. 


Ver. 24. “Faithful is He that calleth you, who will also do it.” 


Observe his humility. For, because he had prayed, Think not, he says, that this happens from my prayers, 
but from the purpose, with which He called you. For if He called you to salvation, and He is true, He will 
certainly save you, in that He wills it. 


Ver. 25. “Brethren, pray for us also.” 


Strange! what humility is here! But he indeed said this for the sake of humility, but we, not from humility, 
but for the sake of great benefit, and wishing to gain some great profit from you, say, “Pray for us also.” 
For although you do not receive any great or wonderful benefit from us, do it nevertheless for the sake of 
the honor and the title itself. Some one has had children, and even if they had not been benefited by him, 
nevertheless, because he has been their father, he perhaps sets this before them, saying, “For one day I 
have not been called father by thee.” On this account we too say, “Pray for us also.” I am not merely 
saying this, but really desiring your prayers. For if I have become responsible for this presidency over you 
all, and shall have to render an account, much more ought I to have the benefit of your prayers. On your 
account my responsibilities are greater, therefore the help also from you should be greater. 


Ver. 26. “Salute all the brethren with a holy kiss.” 


Oh! what fervor! Oh! what mad passion is here! Because being absent he could not greet them with the 
kiss, he greets them through others, as when we say, Kiss him for me. So also do ye yourselves retain the 
fire of love. For it does not admit of distances, but even through long intervening ways it extends itself, 
and is everywhere present. 


Ver. 27. “I adjure you by the Lord that this Epistle be read unto all the holy brethren.” 


And this command is rather from love, and not so much in the way of teaching; that with them also, he 
means, I may be conversing. 


Ver. 28. “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. Amen.” 


And he does not merely command, but adjures them, and this from a fervent mind, that even though they 
should despise him, for the sake of the adjuration they may practice what is commanded. For men had a 
great dread of that appeal, but now that too is trampled under foot. And often when a slave is scourged, 
and adjures by God and His Christ, and says, “So may you die a Christian,” yet no one gives heed, no one 
regards it; but if he adjures him by his own son, immediately, though unwilling, and grinding his teeth, he 
gives up his anger. Again, another being dragged and led away through the middle of the market-place, in 
the presence both of Jews and Greeks, adjures him that leads him away with the most fearful adjurations, 
and no one regards it. What will not the Greeks say, when one of the faithful adjures a faithful man and a 
Christian, and no regard is paid to it, but we even despise him. 


Will you allow me to tell you a certain story which I myself have heard? For I do not say it of my own 
invention, but having heard it from a person worthy of credit. There was a certain maid-servant united to 
a wicked man, a vile run-away slave; she, when her husband having committed many faults was about to 
be sold by her mistress; (for the offenses were too great for pardon, and the woman was a widow, and was 
not able to punish him who was the plague of her house, and therefore resolved to sell him; then 
considering that it was an unholy thing to separate the husband from the wife, the mistress, although the 
girl was useful, to avoid separating her from him, made up her mind to sell her also with him;) then the 
girl seeing herself in these straits, came to a venerable person who was intimate with her mistress, and 
who also told it to me, and clasping her knees, and with a thousand lamentations, besought her to entreat 
her mistress in her behalf; and having wasted many words, at last she added this also, as thereby 
especially to persuade her, laying on her a most awful adjuration, and the adjuration was this, “So mayest 
thou see Christ at the Day of Judgment, as thou neglectest not my petition.” And having so said, she 
departed. And she who had been entreated, upon the intrusion of some worldly care, such as happens in 
families, forgot the matter. Then suddenly late in the afternoon, the most awful adjuration came into her 
mind, and she felt great compunction, and she went and with great earnestness asked, and obtained her 
request. And that very night she suddenly saw the heavens opened, and Christ Himself. But she saw Him, 
as far as it was possible for a woman to see Him. Because she at all regarded the adjuration, because she 
was afraid, she was thought worthy of this vision. 


And these things I have said, that we may not despise adjurations, especially when any entreat us for 
things that are good, as for alms, and for works of mercy. But now poor men, who have lost their feet, sit 


and see thee hastening by, and when they cannot follow thee with their feet, they expect to detain thee, as 
with a kind of hook, by the fear of an adjuration, and stretching out their hands, they adjure thee to give 
them only one or two pennies. But thou hastenest by, though adjured by thy Lord. And if he adjure thee by 
the eyes either of thy husband, who is gone abroad, or of thy son, or thy daughter, immediately thou 
yieldest, thy mind is transported, thou art warmed; but if he adjure thee by thy Lord, thou hastenest by. 
And I have known many women who, hearing indeed the name of Christ, have hastened by; but being 
commended for their beauty by those who came to them, have been melted and softened, and have 
stretched out their hand. 


Yea thus they have reduced suffering and wretched beggars to this, even to deal in making sport! For 
when they do not touch their souls by uttering vehement and bitter words, they have recourse to this way 
by which they delight them exceedingly. And our great wickedness compels him that is in calamity or is 
straitened by hunger, to utter encomiums upon the beauty of those who pity him. And I wish this were all. 
But there is even another form worse than this. It compels the poor to be jugglers, and buffoons, and 
filthy jesters. For when he fastens on his fingers cups and bowls and cans, and plays on them as cymbals, 
and having a pipe, whistles on it those base and amorous melodies, and sings them at the top of his voice; 
and then many stand round, and some give him a piece of bread, some a penny, and others something 
else, and they detain him long, and both men and women are delighted; what is more grievous than this? 
Are not these things deserving of much groaning? They are indeed trifling, and are considered trifling, but 
they engender great sins in our character. For when any obscene and sweet melody is uttered, it softens 
the mind, and corrupts the very soul itself. And the poor man indeed who calls upon God, and invokes a 
thousand blessings upon us, is not vouchsafed a word from you; but he who instead of these things 
introduces sportive sallies, is admired. 


And what has now come into my mind to say to you, that I will utter. And what is this? When you are 
involved in poverty and sickness, if from no other quarter, at least from those who beg, who wander 
through the narrow streets, learn to give thanks to the Lord. For they, spending their whole life in 
begging, do not blaspheme, are not angry, nor impatient, but make the whole narrative of their beggary in 
thanksgiving, magnifying God, and calling Him merciful. He indeed that is perishing with hunger, calls 
Him merciful, but you who are living in plenty, if you cannot get the possessions of all, call Him cruel. How 
much better is he! how will he condemn us! God has sent the poor through the world, as common 
teachers in our calamities, and consolation under them. Hast thou suffered anything contrary to thy 
wishes? yet nothing like what that poor man suffers. Thou hast lost an eye, but he both his. Thou hast long 
labored under disease, but he has one that is incurable. Thou hast lost thy children, but he even the health 
of his own body. Thou hast suffered a great loss, but thou art not yet reduced to supplicate from others. 
Give thanks to God. Thou seest them in the furnace of poverty, and begging indeed from all, but receiving 
from few. When thou art weary of praying, and dost not receive, consider how often thou hast heard a 
poor man calling upon thee, and hast not listened to him, and he has not been angry nor insulted thee. 
And yet thou indeed actest thus from cruelty; but God from mercy even declines to hear. If therefore thou, 
thyself from cruelty not hearing thy fellow-servant, expectest not to be found fault with, dost thou find 
fault with the Lord, who out of mercy does not hear His servant? Seest thou how great the inequality, how 
great the injustice? 


Let us consider these things constantly, those who are below us, those who are under greater calamities, 
and so we shall be able to be thankful to God. Life abounds with many such instances. And he who is 
sober, and willing to attend, gains no small instruction from the houses of prayer. For on this account the 
poor sit before the vestibule both in the churches and in the chapels of the Martyrs, that we may receive 
great benefit from the spectacle of these things. For consider, that when we enter into earthly palaces, we 
can see nothing of this kind; but men that are dignified and famous, and wealthy and intelligent, are 
everywhere hastening to and fro. But into the real palaces, I mean the Church, and the oratories of the 
Martyrs, enter the demoniacs, the maimed, the poor, the aged, the blind, and those whose limbs are 
distorted. And wherefore? That thou mayest be instructed by the spectacle of these things; in the first 
place that if thou hast entered drawing after thee any pride from without, having looked upon these, and 
laid aside thy arrogance, and become contrite in heart, so thou mayest go in, and hear the things that are 
said; for it is not possible that he who prays with an arrogant mind should be heard. That when thou seest 
an aged man, thou mayest not be elated at thy youth, for these old men were once young. That when thou 
boastest highly of thy warfare, or thy kingly power, thou mayest consider that from these are sprung those 
who are become illustrious in kings’ courts. That, when thou presumest upon thy bodily health, taking 
heed to these, thou mayest abate thy lofty spirit. For the healthy man who continually enters here will not 
be highminded on account of his bodily health; and the sick man will receive no slight consolation. 


But they do not sit here only on this account, but that they may also make thee compassionate, and thou 
mayest be inclined to pity; that thou mayest admire the lovingkindness of God; for if God is not ashamed 
of them, but has set them in His vestibules, much less be thou ashamed; that thou mayest not be 
highminded on account of palaces upon earth. Be not ashamed, when called upon by a poor man; and if he 
should draw near, if he should catch thy knees, shake him not off. For these are certain admirable dogs of 
the Royal Courts. For I do not call them dogs as dishonoring them—far be it—but even highly commending 
them. They guard the King’s court. Therefore feed them. For the honor passes on to the King. There all is 
pride,—I speak of the palaces on earth—here all is humility. You learn especially from the very vestibules 


that human beings are nothing. From the very persons who sit before them, you are taught that God 
delights not in riches. For their sitting and assembling there is all but an admonition, sending forth a clear 
voice regarding the nature of all men, and saying that human things are nothing, that they are shadow 
and smoke. If riches were a good, God would not have seated the poor before His own vestibule. And if He 
admits rich people also, wonder not for He admits them not on this account, that they may continue rich, 
but that they may be delivered from their encumbrance. For hear what Christ says to them, “Ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon” (Matt. vi. 24.); and again, “It is hard for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven”; and again, “It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. xix. 23, 24.) On this account He receives the rich, that they may hear 
these words, that they may long for the eternal riches, that they may covet things in heaven. And why dost 
thou wonder that He does not disdain to seat such at His vestibules? for He does not disdain to call them 
to His spiritual Table, and make them partakers of that Feast. But the maimed and the lame, the old man 
that is clothed in rags and filth, and has catarrh, comes to partake of that Table with the young and the 
beautiful, and with him even who is clothed in purple, and whose head is encircled with a diadem—and is 
thought worthy of the spiritual Feast, and both enjoy the same benefits, and there is no difference. 


Does then Christ not disdain to call them to His Table with the king (Emperor)—for both are called 
together—and thou perhaps disdainest even to be seen giving to the poor, or even conversing with them? 
Fie upon thy haughtiness and pride! See that we suffer not the same with the rich man formerly. He 
disdained even to look upon Lazarus, and did not allow him to share his roof or shelter, but he was 
without, cast away at his gate, nor was he even vouchsafed a word from him. But see how, when fallen 
into straits, and in want of his help, he failed to obtain it. For if we are ashamed of those of whom Christ is 
not ashamed, we are ashamed of Christ, being ashamed of His friends. Let thy table be filled with the 
maimed and the lame. Through them Christ comes, not through the rich. Perhaps thou laughest at hearing 
this; therefore, that thou mayest not think it is my word, hear Christ Himself speaking, that thou mayest 
not laugh, but shudder: “When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends nor thy brethren, nor 
thy kinsmen, nor rich neighbors; lest haply they also bid thee again, and a recompense be made thee. But 
when thou makest a feast, bid the poor, the maimed, the halt, the blind; and thou shalt be blessed; 
because they have not wherewith to recompense thee: for thou shalt be recompensed in the Resurrection 
of the just.” (Luke xiv. 12-14.) And greater is thy glory even here, if thou lovest that. For from the former 
class of guests arise envy, and malice, and slanders, and revilings, and much fear lest anything 
unbecoming should occur. And thou standest like a servant before his master, if those who are invited are 
thy superiors, fearing their criticism and their lips. But in the case of these there is nothing of this sort, 
but whatever you bring them, they receive all with pleasure; and ample is the applause, brighter the glory, 
higher the admiration. All they that hear do not so much applaud the former, as the latter. But if thou 
disbelievest, thou who art rich, make the trial, thou who invitest generals and governors. Invite the poor, 
and fill thy table from them, and see if thou art not applauded by all, if thou art not loved by all, if all do 
not hold thee as a father. For of those feasts there is no advantage, but for these heaven is in store, and 
the good things of heaven—of which may we all be partakers, by the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, power, honor, now and ever, 
and world without end. Amen. 


Homilies Of St. John Chrysostom, Archbishop Of Constantinople, On The Second Epistle Of St. 
Paul The Apostle To The Thessalonians 


HOMILY I 


ARGUMENT 


Having said in his former Epistle that “we pray night and day to see you, and that we could not forbear, 
but were left in Athens alone,” and that “I sent Timothy” (from 1 Thess. iii. 1, 2, 10.), by all these 
expressions he shows the desire which he had to come amongst them. When therefore he had perhaps not 
had time to go, and to perfect what was lacking in their faith, on this account he adds a second Epistle, 
filling up by his writings what was wanting of his presence. For that he did not depart, we may conjecture 
from hence: for he says in this Epistle, “We beseech you by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (2 Thess. 
ii. 1.) For in his first Epistle he said, “Concerning the times and the seasons ye have no need that aught be 
written unto you.” (1 Thess. v. 1.) So that if he had gone, there would have been no need of his writing. 
But since the question was deferred, on this account he adds this Epistle, as in his Epistle to Timothy he 
says, “They subvert the faith of some, saying that the Resurrection is already past” (from 2 Tim. ii. 18.); 
that the faithful henceforth hoping for nothing great or splendid, might faint under their sufferings. 


For since that hope supported them, and did not allow them to yield to the present evils, the devil wishing 
to cut it off, as being a kind of anchor, when he was not able to persuade them that the things to come 
were false, went to work another way, and having suborned certain pestilential men, endeavored to 
deceive those who believed into a persuasion that those great and splendid things had received their 
fulfillment. Accordingly these men then said that the Resurrection was already past. But now they said 
that the Judgment and the coming of Christ were at hand, that they might involve even Christ in a 
falsehood, and having pointed out to them that there is hereafter no retribution, nor judgment-seat, nor 
punishment and vengeance for those who had done them evil, they might both render these more bold, 
and those more dispirited. And, what was worse than all, some attempted merely to report words as if 
they were said by Paul, but others even to forge Epistles as written by him. On this account, cutting off all 
access for them, he says, “Be not quickly shaken from your mind, nor yet be troubled, either by spirit, or 
by word, or by epistle as from us.” (2 Thess. ii. 2.) “Neither by spirit,” he says, glancing at the false 
prophets. Whence then shall we know them, he says? For this very reason, he added, “The salutation of 
me Paul with mine own hand, which is the token in every Epistle: so I write. The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all.” (2 Thess. iii. 17, 18.) He does not here mean, that this is the token,—for it is 
probable that others also imitated this,—but that I write the salutation with mine own hand, as is the 
custom also now among us. For by the subscription the writings of those who send letters are made 
known. But he comforts them, as being excessively pinched by their troubles; both praising them from 
their present state, and encouraging them from a prospect of the futurity, and from the punishment, and 
from the recompense of good things prepared for them; and he more clearly enlarges upon the topic, not 
indeed revealing the time itself, but showing the sign of the time, namely, Antichrist. For a weak soul is 
then most fully assured, not when it merely hears, but when it learns something more particular. 


And Christ too bestowed great care upon this point, and being seated on the Mount, He with great 
particularity discoursed to His disciples upon the Consummation. And wherefore? that there might be no 
room for those who introduce Antichrists and false Christs. And He Himself also gives many signs, one 
indeed, and that the most important, saying, when “the Gospel shall be preached to all nations” (from 
Matt. xxiv. 14.), and another also, that they should not be deceived with respect to His coming. “As the 
lightning” (ver. 27.), He says, shall He come; not concealed in any corner, but shining everywhere. It 
requires no one to point it out, so splendid will it be, even as the lightning needs no one to point it out. 
And He has spoken in a certain place also concerning Antichrist, when He said, “I am come in My Father’s 
name, and ye receive Me not: if another shall come in His own name, Him ye will receive.” (John v. 43.) 
And He said that those unspeakable calamities one after another were a sign of it, and that Elias must 
come. 


The Thessalonians indeed were then perplexed, but their perplexity has been profitable to us. For not to 
them only, but to us also are these things useful, that we may be delivered from childish fables and from 
old women’s fooleries. And have you not often heard, when you were children, persons talking much even 
about the name of Antichrist, and about his bending the knee? For the devil scatters these things in our 
minds, whilst yet tender, that the doctrine may grow up with us, and that he may be able to deceive us. 
Paul therefore, in speaking of Antichrist, would not have passed over these things if they had been 
profitable. Let us not therefore enquire into these things. For he will not come so bending his knees, but 
“exalting himself against all that is called God, or that is worshiped; so that he sitteth in the temple of 
God, setting himself forth as God.” (2 Thess. ii. 4.) For as the devil fell by pride, so he who is wrought 


upon by him is anointed unto pride. 


Wherefore, I beseech you, let us all be earnest to be far removed from this affection, that we may not fall 
into his condemnation, that we may not subject ourselves to the same punishment, that we may not 
partake of the vengeance. “Not a novice,” he says, “lest being puffed up he fall into the condemnation of 
the devil.” (1 Tim. iii. 6.) He who is puffed up therefore, suffers the same punishment with the devil. “For 
the beginning of pride is not to know the Lord.” (Ecclus. x. 12, 13.) Pride is the beginning of sin, the first 
impulse and movement toward evil. Perhaps indeed it is both the root and the foundation. For “the 
beginning” means either the first impulse towards evil, or the grounding. As if one should say, the 
beginning of chastity is to abstain from the sight of an improper object, that is the first impulse. But if we 
should say, the beginning of chastity is fasting, that is the foundation and establishment. So also pride is 
the beginning of sin. For every sin begins from it, and is maintained by it. For that, whatever good things 
we do, this vice suffers them not to remain and not fall away, but is as a certain root not letting them 
abide unshaken, is manifest from hence: see what things the Pharisee did, but they profited him nothing. 
For he did not extirpate the root, but it corrupted all his performances, because the root remained. From 
pride springs contempt of the poor, desire of riches, the love of power, the longing for much glory. Such an 
one is prompt to revenge an insult. For he who is proud cannot bear to be insulted even by his superiors, 
much less by his inferiors. But he who cannot bear to be insulted cannot bear either to suffer any ill. See 
how pride is the beginning of sin. 


But how is it the beginning of pride, not to know the Lord? Justly. For he who knows God as he ought to 
know Him, he who knows that the Son of God humbled Himself so much, is not lifted up. But he who 
knows not these things, is lifted up. For pride anoints him unto arrogance. For tell me, whence is it that 
they who make war upon the Church say that they know God? Is it not from arrogance? See into what a 
precipice it plunges them, not to know the Lord! For if God loveth a contrite spirit (Ps. li. 17, etc.), He on 
the other hand “resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the humble.” (1 Pet. v. 5.) There is therefore no 
evil like pride. It renders a man a demon, insolent, blasphemous, perjured, and makes him desirous of 
deaths and murders. The proud man always lives in troubles, is always angry, always unhappy. There is 
nothing which can satiate his passion. If he should see the king stooping down to him, and prostrating 
himself, he is not satisfied, but is the more inflamed. For as the lovers of money, the more they receive, 
want so much the more, so also the proud, the more honor they enjoy, the more they desire. For their 
passion is increased; for a passion it is, and a passion knows not limit, but then stops when it has slain its 
possessor. Do you not see that drunkards are always thirsty? for it is a passion, not the desire of nature, 
but some perverted disease. Do you not see how those who are affected with bulimy, as it is called, are 
always hungry? For it is a passion, as the children of the physicians say, already exceeding the bounds of 
nature. The busy-bodies, and the over-curious, whatever they have learnt, do not stop. For it is a passion, 
and has no limit. (Ecclus. xxiii. 17.) Again, they who delight in fornication, they too cannot desist. “To a 
fornicator,” it is said, “all bread is sweet.” He will not cease, till he is devoured. For it is a passion. 


But they are indeed passions, not however incurable, but admitting of cure, and much more than bodily 
affections. For if we will, we can extinguish them. How then can a man extinguish pride? By knowing God. 
For if it arises from not knowing God, if we know Him, all pride is banished. Think of Hell. Think of those 
who are much better than yourself. Think of your sins. Think for how many things you deserve punishment 
from God. If you think of these, you will soon bring down your proud mind, you will soon bend it. But can 
you not do these things? are you too weak? Consider things present, human nature itself, the nothingness 
of man! When thou seest a dead body carried through the market-place, orphan children following it, a 
widow beating her breast, servants bewailing, friends looking dejected, reflect upon the nothingness of 
things present, and that they differ not from a shadow, or a dream. 


Does this not suit you? Think of those who are very rich, who perish anyhow in war; look round on the 
houses, that belonged to the great and illustrious, and are now leveled to the ground. Consider how 
mighty they were, and now not even a memorial of them is left. For, if you will, every day you may find 
examples of these things—the successions of rulers,—the confiscations of rich men’s goods. “Many tyrants 
have sat upon the ground—and he who was never thought on, has worn a diadem.” (Ecclus. xi. 15.) Do not 
these things happen every day? Do not our affairs resemble a kind of wheel? Read, if you will, both our 
own (books), and those without: for they also abound in such examples. If you despise ours, and this from 
pride; if you admire the works of philosophers, go even to them. They will instruct thee, relating ancient 
calamities, as will poets, and orators, and sophists, and all historians. From every side, if you will, you may 
find examples. 


But if you will none of these things, reflect upon our very nature, of what it consists, and wherein it ends. 
Consider, when you sleep, of what worth are you? Will not even a little beast be able to destroy thee? For 
often a little animal falling from the roof has deprived many persons of sight, or has been the cause of 
some other danger. But what? art thou not less than all beasts? But what sayest thou? that thou excellest 
in reason? But behold, thou hast not reason: for pride is a sign of the want of reason. And for what, tell 
me, art thou high-minded after all? Is it upon the good constitution of thy body? But the prize of victory 
here is with the irrational creatures; this is possessed also by robbers and murderers, and violators of the 
tombs. But art thou proud of thine understanding? It is no proof of understanding to be proud. By this 
then first thou deprivest thyself of becoming intelligent. Let us bring down our high thoughts. Let us be 


moderate, and lowly, and gentle. For such even Christ has pronounced blessed above all, saying, “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit.” (Matt. v. 3.) And again, He cried, saying, “Learn of Me, for Iam meek and lowly in 
heart.” (Matt. xi. 29.) For this reason He washed the feet of His disciples, affording us an example of 
humility. From all these things let us gain profit, that we may be able to obtain the blessings promised to 
those who love Him, by the grace and lovingkindness, &c. 


HOMILY II 


2 THESSALONIANS I. 1, 2 


“Paul, and Silvanus, and Timothy, unto the Church of the Thessalonians in God our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ: Grace to you and peace from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


The greater part of men do and devise all things with a view to ingratiate themselves with rulers, and with 
those who are greater than themselves; and they account it a great thing, and think themselves happy, if 
they can obtain that object. But if to obtain favor with men is so great an advantage, how great must it be 
to find favor with God? On this account he always thus prefaces his Epistle, and invokes this upon them, 
knowing that if this be granted, there will be nothing afterwards grievous, but whatever troubles there 
may be, all will be done away. And that you may learn this, Joseph was a slave a young man, 
inexperienced, unformed, and suddenly the direction of a house was committed to his hands, and he had 
to render an account to an Egyptian master. And you know how prone to anger and unforgiving that 
people is, and when authority and power is added, their rage is greater, being inflamed by power. And this 
too is manifest from what he did afterwards. For when the mistress made accusation, he bore with it. And 
yet it was not the part of those who held the garment, but of him who was stripped, to have suffered 
violence. For he ought to have said, If he had heard that thou didst raise thy voice, as thou sayest, he 
would have fled, and if he had been guilty, he would not have waited for the coming of his master. But 
nevertheless he took nothing of this sort into consideration, but unreasonably giving way altogether to 
anger, he cast him into prison. So thoughtless a person was he. And yet even from other things he might 
have conjectured the good disposition and the intelligence of the man. But nevertheless, because he was 
very unreasonable, he never considered any such thing. He therefore who had to do with such a harsh 
master, and who was intrusted with the administration of his whole house, being a stranger, and solitary, 
and inexperienced; when God shed abundant grace upon him, passed through all, as if his temptations 
had not even existed, both the false accusation of his mistress, and the danger of death, and the prison, 
and at last came to the royal throne. 


This blessed man therefore saw how great is the grace of God, and on this account he invokes it upon 
them. And another thing also he effects, wishing to render them well-disposed to the remaining part of the 
Epistle; that, though he should reprove and rebuke them, they might not break away from him. For this 
reason he reminds them before all things of the grace of God, mollifying their hearts, that, even if there be 
affliction, being reminded of the grace by which they were saved from the greater evil, they may not 
despair at the less, but may thence derive consolation. As also elsewhere in an Epistle he has said, “For if, 
while we were enemies, we were reconciled to God through the death of His Son, much more, being 
reconciled, shall we be saved by His life.” (Rom. v. 10.) 


“Grace to you and peace,” he says, “from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Ver. 3. “We are bound to give thanks to God alway for you, brethren, even as it is meet.” 


Again a sign of great humility. For he led them to reflect and consider, that if for our good actions others 
do not admire us first, but God, much more also ought we. And in other respects too he raises up their 
spirits, because they suffer such things as are not worthy of tears and lamentations, but of thanksgiving to 
God. But if Paul is thankful for the good of others, what will they suffer, who not only are not thankful, but 
even pine at it. 


“For that your faith groweth exceedingly, and the love of each one of you all toward one another 
aboundeth.” 


And how, you say, can faith increase? That is when we suffer something dreadful for it. It is a great thing 
for it to be established, and not to be carried away by reasonings. But when the winds assail us, when the 
rains burst upon us, when a violent storm is raised on every side, and the waves succeed each other—then 
that we are not shaken, is a proof of no less than this, that it grows, and grows exceedingly, and becomes 
loftier. For as in the case of the flood all the stony and lower parts are soon hidden, but as many things as 
are above, it reaches not them, so also the faith that is become lofty, is not drawn downwards. For this 
reason he does not say “your faith groweth;” but “groweth exceedingly, and the love of each one of you all 
toward one another aboundeth.” Seest thou how this contributes for the ease of affliction, to be in close 
guard together, and to adhere to one another? From this also arose much consolation. The love and faith, 
therefore, that is weak, afflictions shake, but that which is strong they render stronger. For a soul that is 
in grief, when it is weak, can add nothing to itself; but that which is strong doth it then most. And observe 
their love. They did not love one indeed, and not love another, but it was equal on the part of all. For this 
he has intimated, by saying, “of each one of you all toward one another.” For it was equally poised, as that 


instruction. Now the apostle says, “I will know not the speech of those that are puffed up, but the power,” 
if ye understand the Scriptures magnanimously (which means truly; for nothing is greater than truth). For 
in that lies the power of the children of wisdom who are puffed up. He says, as it were, I shall know if ye 
rightly entertain great thoughts respecting knowledge. “For God,” according to David, “is known in 
Judea,” that is, those that are Israelites according to knowledge. For Judea is interpreted “Confession.” It 
is, then, rightly said by the apostle, “This Thou, shall not commit adultery, Thou shall not steal, Thou shalt 
not covet; and if there be any other commandment, it is comprehended in this word, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” 


For we must never, as do those who follow the heresies, adulterate the truth, or steal the canon of the 
Church, by gratifying our own lusts and vanity, by defrauding our neighbours; whom above all it is our 
duty, in the exercise of love to them, to teach to adhere to the truth. It is accordingly expressly said, 
“Declare among the heathen His statutes,” that they may not be judged, but that those who have 
previously given ear may be converted. But those who speak treacherously with their tongues have the 
penalties that are on record. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE TRADITION OF THE CHURCH PRIOR TO THAT OF THE HERESIES 


Those, then, that adhere to impious words, and dictate them to others, inasmuch as they do not make a 
right but a perverse use of the divine words, neither themselves enter into the kingdom of heaven, nor 
permit those whom they have deluded to attain the truth. But not having the key of entrance, but a false 
(and as the common phrase expresses it), a counterfeit key (antikleis), by which they do not enter in as we 
enter in, through the tradition of the Lord, by drawing aside the curtain; but bursting through the side- 
door, and digging clandestinely through the wall of the Church, and stepping over the truth, they 
constitute themselves the Mystagogues of the soul of the impious. 


For that the human assemblies which they held were posterior to the Catholic Church requires not many 
words to show. 


For the teaching of our Lord at His advent, beginning with Augustus and Tiberius, was completed in the 
middle of the times of Tiberius. 


And that of the apostles, embracing the ministry of Paul, ends with Nero. It was later, in the times of 
Adrian the king, that those who invented the heresies arose; and they extended to the age of Antoninus 
the elder, as, for instance, Basilides, though he claims (as they boast) for his master, Glaucias, the 
interpreter of Peter. 


Likewise they allege that Valentinus was a hearer of Theudas. And he was the pupil of Paul. For Marcion, 
who arose in the same age with them, lived as an old man with the younger [heretics]. And after him 
Simon heard for a little the preaching of Peter. 


Such being the case, it is evident, from the high antiquity and perfect truth of the Church, that these later 
heresies, and those yet subsequent to them in time, were new inventions falsified [from the truth]. 


From what has been said, then, it is my opinion that the true Church, that which is really ancient, is one, 
and that in it those who according to God’s purpose are just, are enrolled. For from the very reason that 
God is one, and the Lord one, that which is in the highest degree honourable is lauded in consequence of 
its singleness, being an imitation of the one first principle. In the nature of the One, then, is associated in 
a joint heritage the one Church, which they strive to cut asunder into many sects. 


Therefore in substance and idea, in origin, in pre-eminence, we say that the ancient and Catholic Church 
is alone, collecting as it does into the unity of the one faith—which results from the peculiar Testaments, 
or rather the one Testament in different times by the will of the one God, through one Lord—those already 
ordained, whom God predestinated, knowing before the foundation of the world that they would be 
righteous. 


But the pre-eminence of the Church, as the principle of union, is, in its oneness, in this surpassing all 
things else, and having nothing like or equal to itself. But of this afterwards. 


Of the heresies, some receive their appellation from a [person’s] name, as that which is called after 
Valentinus, and that after Marcion, and that after Basilides, although they boast of adducing the opinion of 
Matthew [without truth]; for as the teaching, so also the tradition of the apostles was one. Some take their 
designation from a place, as the Peratici; some from a nation, as the [heresy] of the Phrygians; some from 
an action, as that of the Encratites; and some from peculiar dogmas, as that of the Docetae, and that of 
the Haermatites; and some from suppositions, and from individuals they have honoured, as those called 
Cainists, and the Ophians; and some from nefarious practices and enormities, as those of the Simonians 
called Entychites. 


of one body. Since even now we find love existing among many, but this love becoming the cause of 
division. For when we are knit together in parties of two or three, and the two indeed, or three or four, are 
closely bound to one another, but draw themselves off from the rest, because they can have recourse to 
these, and in all things confide in these; this is the division of love—not love. For tell me, if the eye should 
bestow upon the hand the foresight which it has for the whole body, and withdrawing itself from the other 
members, should attend to that alone, would it not injure the whole? Assuredly. So also if we confine to 
one or two the love which ought to be extended to the whole Church of God, we injure both ourselves and 
them, and the whole. For these things are not of love, but of division; schisms, and distracting rents. Since 
even if I separate and take a member from the whole man, the part separated indeed is united in itself, is 
continuous, all compacted together, yet even so it is a separation, since it is not united to the rest of the 
body. 


For what advantage is it, that thou lovest a certain person exceedingly? It is a human love. But if it is nota 
human love, but thou lovest for God’s sake, then love all. For so God hath commanded to love even our 
enemies. And if He hath commanded to love our enemies, how much more those who have never 
aggrieved us? But, sayest thou, I love, but not in that way. Rather, thou dost not love at all. For when thou 
accusest, when thou enviest, when thou layest snares, how dost thou love? “But,” sayest thou, “I do none 
of these things.” But when a man is ill spoken of, and thou dost not shut the mouth of the speaker, dost 
not disbelieve his sayings, dost not check him, of what love is this the sign? “And the love,” he says, “of 
each one of you all toward one another aboundeth.” 


Ver. 4. “So that we ourselves glory in you in the Churches of God.” 


Indeed in the first Epistle he says, that all the Churches of Macedonia and Achaia resounded, having 
heard of their faith. “So that we need not,” he says, “to speak anything. For they themselves report 
concerning us what manner of entering in we had unto you.” (1 Thess. i. 8.) But here he says, “so that we 
glory.” What then is it that is said? There he says that they need not instruction from him, but here he has 
not said that we teach them, but “we glory,” and are proud of you. If therefore we both give thanks to God 
for you, and glory among men, much more ought you to do so for your own good deeds. For if your good 
actions are worthy of boasting from others, how are they worthy of lamentation from you? It is impossible 
to say. “So that we ourselves,” he says, “glory in you in the Churches of God, for your patience and faith.” 


Here he shows that much time had elapsed. For patience is shown by much time, not in two or three days. 
And he does not merely say patience. It is the part of patience indeed properly not yet to enjoy the 
promised blessings. But here he speaks of a greater patience. And of what sort is that? That which is 
shown in persecutions. “For your patience,” he says, “and faith in all your persecutions and in the 
afflictions which ye endure.” For they were living with enemies who were continually endeavoring on 
every side to injure them, and they were manifesting a patience firm and immovable. Let all those blush 
who for the sake of the patronage of men pass over to other doctrines. For whilst it was yet the beginning 
of the preaching, poor men who lived by their daily earnings took upon themselves enmities from rulers 
and the first men of the state, when there was nowhere king or governor who was a believer; and 
submitted to irreconcilable war, and not even so were unsettled. 


Ver. 5. “Which is a manifest token of the righteous judgment of God.” 


See how he gathers comfort for them. He had said, We give thanks to God, he had said, We glory among 
men: these things indeed are honorable. But that which he most seeks for, who is in suffering, is, 
deliverance from evils, and vengeance upon those who are evil entreating them. For when the soul is 
weak, it most seeks for these things, for the philosophic soul does not even seek these things. Why then 
does he say, “a token of the righteous Judgment of God”? Here he has glanced at the retribution on either 
side, both of those who do the ill, and of those who suffer it, as if he had said, that the justice of God may 
be shown when He crowns you indeed, but punishes them. At the same time also he comforts them, 
showing that from their own labors and toils they are crowned, and according to the proportion of 
righteousness. But he puts their part first. For although a person even vehemently desires revenge, yet he 
first longs for reward. For this reason he says, 


“That ye may be counted worthy of the kingdom of God, for which ye also suffer.” 


This then does not come to pass from the circumstance that those who injure them are more powerful 
than they, but because it is so that they must enter into the kingdom. “For through many tribulations,” he 
says, “we must enter into the kingdom of God.” (Acts xiv. 22.) 


Ver. 6, 7. “If so be that it is a righteous thing with God to recompense affliction to them that afflict you, 
and to you that are afflicted rest with us at the revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven with the Angels of 
His power.” 


7 


The phrase “If so be that” here is put for “because,” which we also use, in speaking of things that are 
quite evident and not to be denied; instead of saying, “Because it is exceedingly righteous.” “If so be,” he 
says, “that it is a righteous thing” with God to punish these, he will certainly punish them. As if he had 
said, “If God cares for human affairs,” “If God takes thought.” And he does not put it of his own opinion, 


but among things confessedly true; as if one said, “If God hates the wicked,” that he may compel them to 
grant that He does hate them. For such sentences are above all indisputable, inasmuch as they also 
themselves know that it is just. For if this is just with men, much more with God. 


“To recompense,” he says, “affliction to them that afflict you, and to you that are afflicted rest.” What 
then? Is the retribution equal? By no means, but see by what follows how he shows that it is more severe, 
and the “rest” much greater. Behold also another consolation, in that they have their partners in the 
afflictions, as partners also in the retribution. He joins them in their crowns with those who had 
performed infinitely more and greater works. Then he adds also the period, and by the description leads 
their minds upward, all but opening heaven already by his word, and setting it before their eyes; and he 
places around Him the angelic host, both from the place and from the attendants amplifying the image, so 
that they may be refreshed a little. “And to you that are afflicted rest with us,” he says, “at the revelation 
of the Lord Jesus from heaven with the Angels of his power.” 


Ver. 8. “In flaming fire rendering vengeance to them that know not God, and to them that obey not the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus.” 


If they that have not obeyed the Gospel suffer vengeance, what will not they suffer who besides their 
disobedience also afflict you? And see his intelligence; he says not here those who afflict you, but those 
“who obey not.” So that although not on your account, yet on His own it is necessary to punish them. This 
then is said in order to full assurance, that it is altogether necessary for them to be punished: but what 
was Said before, was said that they also might be honored, because they suffer these things on your 
account. The one causes them to believe concerning the punishment; the other to be pleased, because for 
the sake of what has been done to them they suffer these things. 


All this was said to them, but it applies also to us. When therefore we are in affliction, let us consider 
these things. Let us not rejoice at the punishment of others as being avenged, but as ourselves escaping 
from such punishment and vengeance. For what advantage is it to us when others are punished? Let us 
not, I beseech you, have such souls. Let us be invited to virtue by the prospect of the kingdom. For he 
indeed who is exceedingly virtuous is induced neither by fear nor by the prospect of the kingdom, but for 
Christ’s sake alone, as was the case with Paul. Let us, however, even thus consider the blessings of the 
kingdom, the miseries of hell, and thus regulate and school ourselves; let us in this way bring ourselves to 
the things that are to be practiced. When you see anything good and great in the present life, think of the 
kingdom, and you will consider it as nothing. When you see anything terrible, think of hell, and you will 
deride it. When you are possessed by carnal desire, think of the fire, think also of the pleasure of sin itself, 
that it is nothing worth, that it has not even pleasure in it. For if the fear of the laws that are enacted here 
has so great power as to withdraw us from wicked actions, how much more should the remembrance of 
things future, the vengeance that is immortal, the punishment that is everlasting? If the fear of an earthly 
king withdraws us from so many evils, how much more the fear of the King Eternal? 


Whence then can we constantly have this fear? If we continually hearken to the Scriptures. For if the sight 
only of a dead body so depresses the mind, how much more must hell and the fire unquenchable, how 
much more the worm that never dieth. If we always think of hell, we shall not soon fall into it. For this 
reason God has threatened punishment; if it was not attended with great advantage to think of it, God 
would not have threatened it. But because the remembrance of it is able to work great good, for this 
reason He has put into our souls the terror of it, as a wholesome medicine. Let us not then overlook the 
great advantage arising from it, but let us continually advert to it, at our dinners, at our suppers. For 
conversation about pleasant things profits the soul nothing, but renders it more languid, while that about 
things painful and melancholy cuts off all that is relaxed and dissolute in it, and converts it, and braces it 
when unnerved. He who converses of theaters and actors does not benefit the soul, but inflames it more, 
and renders it more careless. He who concerns himself and is busy in other men’s matters, often even 
involves it in dangers by this curiosity. But he who converses about hell incurs no dangers, and renders it 
more sober. 


But dost thou fear the offensiveness of such words? Hast thou then, if thou art silent, extinguished hell? or 
if thou speakest of it, hast thou kindled it? Whether thou speakest of it or not, the fire boils forth. Let it be 
continually spoken of, that thou mayest never fall into it. It is not possible that a soul anxious about hell 
should readily sin. For hear the most excellent advice, “Remember,” it says, “thy latter end” (Ecclus. 
Xxvili. 6.), and thou wilt not sin for ever. A soul that is fearful of giving account cannot but be slow to 
transgression. For fear being vigorous in the soul does not permit anything worldly to exist in it. For if 
discourse raised concerning hell so humbles and brings it low, does not the reflection constantly dwelling 
upon the soul purify it more than any fire? 


Let us not remember the kingdom so much as hell. For fear has more power than the promise. And I know 
that many would despise ten thousand blessings, if they were rid of the punishment, inasmuch as it is 
even now sufficient for me to escape vengeance, and not to be punished. No one of those who have hell 
before their eyes will fall into hell. No one of those who despise hell will escape hell. For as among us 
those who fear the judgment-seats will not be apprehended by them, but those who despise them are 
chiefly those who fall under them, so it is also in this case. If the Ninevites had not feared destruction, 
they would have been overthrown, but because they feared, they were not overthrown. If in the time of 


Noah they had feared the deluge, they would not have been drowned. And if the Sodomites had feared 
they would not have been consumed by fire. It is a great evil to despise a threat. He who despises 
threatening will soon experience its reality in the execution of it. Nothing is so profitable as to converse 
concerning hell. It renders our souls purer than any silver. For hear the prophet saying, “Thy judgments 
are always before me.” (From Ps. xvii. 22, Sept.) For although it pains the hearer, it benefits him very 
much. 


For such indeed are all things that profit. For medicines too, and food, at first annoy the sick, and then do 
him good. And if we cannot bear the severity of words, it is manifest that we shall not be able to bear 
affliction in very deed. If no one endures a discourse concerning hell, it is evident, that if persecution 
came on, no one would ever stand firm against fire, against sword. Let us exercise our ears not to be over 
soft and tender: for from this we shall come to endure even the things themselves. If we be habituated to 
hear of dreadful things, we shall be habituated also to endure dreadful things. But if we be so relaxed as 
not to endure even words, when shall we stand against things? Do you see how the blessed Paul despises 
all things here, and dangers one after another, as not even temptations? Wherefore? Because he had been 
in the practice of despising hell, for the sake of what was God’s will. He thought even the experience of 
hell to be nothing for the sake of the love of Christ; while we do not even endure a discourse concerning it 
for our own advantage. Now therefore having heard a little, go your ways; but I beseech you if there is 
any love in you, constantly to revert to discourses concerning these things. They can do you no harm, even 
if they should not benefit, but assuredly they will benefit you too. For according to our discourses, the soul 
is qualified. For evil communications, he says, “corrupt good manners.” Therefore also good 
communications improve it; therefore also fearful discourses make it sober. For the soul is a sort of wax. 
For if you apply cold discourses, you harden and make it callous; but if fiery ones, you melt it; and having 
melted it, you form it to what you will, and engrave the royal image upon it. Let us therefore stop up our 
ears to discourses that are vain. It is no little evil; for from it arise all evils. 


If our mind had been practiced to apply to divine discourses, it would not apply to others; and not 
applying to others, neither would it betake itself to evil actions. For words are the road to works. First we 
think, then we speak, then we act. Many men, even when before sober, have often from disgraceful words 
gone on to disgraceful actions. For our soul is neither good nor evil by nature, but becomes both the one 
and the other from choice. As therefore the sail carries the ship wherever the wind may blow, or rather as 
the rudder moves the ship, if the wind be favorable, so also thought will sail without danger, if good words 
from a favorable quarter waft it. But if the contrary, often they will even overwhelm the reason. For what 
winds are to ships, that discourses are to souls. Wherever you will, you may move and turn it. For this 
reason one exhorting says, “Let thy whole discourse be in the law of the Most High.” (Ecclus. xx. 20.) 
Wherefore, I exhort you, when we receive children from the nurse, let us not accustom them to old wives’ 
stories, but let them learn from their first youth that there is a Judgment, that there is a punishment; let it 
be infixed in their minds. This fear being rooted in them produces great good effects. For a soul that has 
learnt from its first youth to be subdued by this expectation, will not soon shake off this fear. But like a 
horse obedient to the bridle, having the thought of hell seated upon it, walking orderly, it will both speak 
and utter things profitable; and neither youth nor riches, nor an orphan state, nor any other thing, will be 
able to injure it, having its reason so firm and able to hold out against everything. 


By these discourses let us regulate as well ourselves as our wives too, our servants, our children, our 
friends, and, if possible, our enemies. For with these discourses we are able to cut off the greater part of 
our sins, and it is better to dwell upon things grievous than upon things agreeable, and it is manifest from 
hence. For, tell me, if you should go into a house where a marriage is celebrated, for a season you are 
delighted at the spectacle, but afterwards having gone away, you pine with grief that you have not so 
much. But if you enter the house of mourners, even though they are very rich, when you go away you will 
be rather refreshed. For there you have not conceived envy, but comfort and consolation in your poverty. 
You have seen by facts, that riches are no good, poverty no evil, but they are things indifferent. So also 
now, if you talk about luxury, you the more vex your soul, that is not able perhaps to be luxurious. But if 
you are speaking against luxury, and introduce discourse concerning hell, the thing will cheer you, and 
beget much pleasure. For when you consider that luxury will not be able to defend us at all against that 
fire, you will not seek after it; but if you reflect that it is wont to kindle it even more, you will not only not 
seek, but will turn from it and reject it. 


Let us not avoid discourses concerning hell, that we may avoid hell. Let us not banish the remembrance of 
punishment, that we may escape punishment. If the rich man had reflected upon that fire, he would not 
have sinned; but because he never was mindful of it, therefore he fell into it. Tell me, O man, being about 
to stand before the Judgment-seat of Christ, dost thou speak of all things rather than of that? And when 
you have a matter before a judge, often only relating to words, neither day nor night, at no time or season 
dost thou talk of anything else, but always of that business, and when thou art about to give an account of 
thy whole life, and to submit to a trial, canst thou not bear even with others reminding thee of that 
Judgment? For this reason therefore all things are ruined and undone, because when we are about to 
stand before a human tribunal concerning matters of this life, we move everything, we solicit all men, we 
are constantly anxious about it, we do everything for the sake of it: but when we are about, after no long 
time, to come before the Judgment-seat of Christ, we do nothing either by ourselves, or by others; we do 
not entreat the Judge. And yet He grants to us a long season of forbearance, and does not snatch us away 


in the midst of our sins, but permits us to put them off, and that Goodness and Lovingkindness leaves 
nothing undone of all that belongs to Himself. But all is of no avail; on this account the punishment will be 
the heavier. But God forbid it should be so! Wherefore, I beseech you, let us even if but now become 
watchful. Let us keep hell before our eyes. Let us consider that inexorable Account, that, thinking of those 
things, we may both avoid vice, and choose virtue, and may be able to obtain the blessings promised to 
those who love Him, by the grace and lovingkindness, &c. 


HOMILY III 
2 THESSALONIANS I. 9, 10 


“Who shall suffer punishment, even eternal destruction from the face of the Lord, and from the glory of 
His might, when He shall come to be glorified in His Saints, and to be marveled at in all them that 
believed.” 


There are many men, who form good hopes not by abstaining from their sins, but by thinking that hell is 
not so terrible as it is said to be, but milder than what is threatened, and temporary, not eternal; and 
about this they philosophize much. But I could show from many reasons, and conclude from the very 
expressions concerning hell, that it is not only not milder, but much more terrible than is threatened. But I 
do not now intend to discourse concerning these things. For the fear even from bare words is sufficient, 
though we do not fully unfold their meaning. But that it is not temporary, hear Paul now saying, 
concerning those who know not God, and who do not believe in the Gospel, that “they shall suffer 
punishment, even eternal destruction.” How then is that temporary which is everlasting? “From the face 
of the Lord,” he says. What is this? He here wishes to say how easily it might be. For since they were then 
much puffed up, there is no need, he says, of much trouble; it is enough that God comes and is seen, and 
all are involved in punishment and vengeance. His coming only to some indeed will be Light, but to others 
vengeance. 


“And from the glory of His might,” he says, “when He shall come to be glorified in His Saints, and to be 
marveled at in all them that believed.” 


Is God glorified? Yea, he says, in all the Saints. How? For when they that puff so greatly see those who 
were scourged by them, who were despised, who were derided, even those now near to Him, it is His 
glory, or rather it is their glory, both theirs and His; His indeed, because He did not forsake them; theirs, 
because they were thought worthy of so great honor. For as it is His riches, that there are faithful men, so 
also it is His glory that there are those who are to enjoy His blessings. It is the glory of Him that is good, 
to have those to whom He may impart His beneficence. “And to be marveled at,” he says, “in all them that 
believed,” that is, “through them that believed.” See here again, “in” is used for “through.” For through 
them He is shown to be admirable, when He brings to so much splendor those who were pitiable and 
wretched, and who had suffered unnumbered ills, and had believed. His power is shown then; because 
although they seem to be deserted here, yet nevertheless they there enjoy great glory; then especially is 
shown all the glory and the power of God. How? 


“Because our testimony unto you was believed in that day.” 
Ver. 11. “To which end also we pray always for you.” 


That is, when those are brought into public view, who have suffered unnumbered ills, deigned to make 
them apostatize from the faith, and yet have not yielded, but have believed, God is glorified. Then is 
shown the glory of these men also. “Judge none blessed,” it says, “before his death.” (Ecclus. xi. 28.) On 
this account he says, in that day will be shown those who believed. “To which end also we pray,” he says, 
“always for you, that our God may count you worthy of your calling, and fulfill every desire of goodness 
and every work of faith, with power.” 


“That He may count you,” he says, “worthy of calling”; for they were not called. Therefore he has added, 
“and fulfill every desire of goodness.” Since he also who was clothed in filthy garments, was called, but 
did not abide in his calling, but for this reason was the more rejected. “Of the calling,” namely that to the 
bride-chamber. Since the five virgins also were called. “Arise” it says, “the bridegroom cometh.” (From 
Matt. xxv. 6.) And they prepared themselves, but did not enter in. But he speaks of that other calling. 
Showing therefore what calling he is speaking of, he has added, “And fulfill every desire of goodness and 
every work of faith, with power.” This is the calling, he says, that we seek. See how gently he takes them 
down. For that they may not be rendered vain by the excess of commendation, as if they had done great 
deeds, and may not become slothful, he shows that something still is wanting to them, so long as they are 
in this life. Which also he said in his Epistle to the Hebrews. “Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin.” (Heb. xii. 4.) “Unto all wellpleasing,” he says, that is, His gratification, persuasion, full 
assurance. That is, that the persuasion of God may be fulfilled, that nothing may be wanting to you, that 
you may be so, as He wills. “And every work of faith,” he says, “with power.” What is this? The patient 
endurance of persecutions, that we may not faint, he says. 


Ver. 12. “That the name of our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you, and ye in Him, according to the 


grace of our God and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


He spoke there of glory, he speaks of it also here. He said, that they are glorified, so that they might even 
boast. He said, what was much more, that they also glorify God. He said, that they will receive that glory. 
But here too he means; For the Master being glorified, the servants also are glorified. For those who 
glorify their Master, are much more glorified themselves, both by that very thing, and apart from it. For 
tribulation for the sake of Christ is glory, and that thing he everywhere calls glory. And by how much the 
more we suffer anything dishonorable, so much the more illustrious we become. Then again showing that 
this also itself is of God, he says, “according to the grace of our God and the Lord Jesus Christ”; that is, 
this grace He Himself has given us, that He may be glorified in us, and that He may glorify us in Him. 
How is He glorified in us? Because we prefer nothing before Him. How are we glorified in Him? Because 
we have received power from Him, so that we do not at all yield to the evils that are brought upon us. For 
when temptation happens, at the same time God is glorified, and we too. For they glorify Him, because He 
has so nerved us; they admire us, because we have rendered ourselves worthy. And all these things are 
done by the grace of God. 


Chap. ii. 1, 2. “Now we beseech you, brethren, touching the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our 
gathering together unto Him; to the end that ye be not quickly shaken from your mind.” 


When the Resurrection will be, he has not said, but that it will not be now, he has said. “And our gathering 
together unto Him.” This also is no little matter. See how the exhortation also is again accompanied with 
commendation and encouragement, in that He and all the Saints will certainly appear with us. Here he is 
discoursing concerning the resurrection and our gathering together. For these things will happen at the 
same time. He raises up their minds. “That ye be not quickly shaken,” he says, “nor yet be troubled, either 
by spirit, or by word, or by epistle as from us, as that the day of the Lord is now present.” 


Here he seems to me to intimate that certain persons went about having forged an Epistle, as if from Paul, 
and showing this, said that the Day of the Lord is at hand, that thence they might lead many into error. 
Therefore that they might not be deceived, Paul gives security by the things he writes, and says, “be not 
troubled, either by spirit or by word”: and this is the meaning of what he says: Though any one having the 
spirit of prophecy should say this, believe it not. For when I was with you I told you these things, so that 
you ought not to change your persuasion from the things which you were taught. Or thus, “by spirit”: so 
he calls the false prophet, speaking what they spoke by an unclean spirit. For these men, willing the more 
to be believed, not only endeavored to deceive by persuasive words, (for this he shows, saying, “or by 
word,”) but they also showed a forged letter, as from Paul, declaring the same thing. Wherefore pointing 
out this also, he has added, “or by letter as from us.” Having therefore secured them on every side, he 
thus sets forth his own doctrine, and says: 


Ver. 3, 4. “Let no man beguile you in any wise: for it will not be, except the falling away come first, and the 
man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition, he that opposeth and exalteth himself against all that is 
called God or that is worshiped; so that he sitteth in the temple of God, setting himself forth as God.” 


Here he discourses concerning the Antichrist, and reveals great mysteries. What is “the falling away?” He 
calls him Apostasy, as being about to destroy many, and make them fall away. So that if it were possible, 
He says, the very Elect should be offended. (From Matt. xxiv. 24.) And he calls him “the man of sin.” For 
he shall do numberless mischiefs, and shall cause others to do them. But he calls him “the son of 
perdition,” because he is also to be destroyed. But who is he? Is it then Satan? By no means; but some 
man, that admits his fully working in him. For he is a man. “And exalteth himself against all that is called 
God or is worshiped.” For he will not introduce idolatry, but will be a kind of opponent to God; he will 
abolish all the gods, and will order men to worship him instead of God, and he will be seated in the temple 
of God, not that in Jerusalem only, but also in every Church. “Setting himself forth,” he says; he does not 
Say, saying it, but endeavoring to show it. For he will perform great works, and will show wonderful signs. 


Ver. 5. “Remember ye not, that when I was yet with you, I told you these things?” 


Seest thou that it is necessary continually to say the same things, and to enlarge upon them in the same 
words? For behold, they heard him saying these things when present, and again they had need to be 
reminded of them. For as when they had heard concerning afflictions, “For verily,” he says, “when we 
were with you, we told you beforehand that we are to suffer affliction” (1 Thess. iii. 4.); they nevertheless 
forgot it, and he confirms them again by letters; so also having heard concerning the Coming of Christ, 
they again needed letters to compose them. He therefore reminds them, showing that he speaks of 
nothing strange, but what he had always said. 


For as in the case of husbandmen, the seeds are indeed cast into the earth once for all, yet do not 
constantly remain, but require much preparation withal, and if they do not break up the earth, and cover 
over the seeds sown, they sow for the birds that gather grain; so we also, unless by constant 
remembrance we cover over what has been sown, have but cast it all into the air. For both the devil 
carries it away, and our sloth destroys it, and the sun dries it up, and the rain washes it away, and the 
thorns choke it: so that it is not sufficient after once sowing it to depart, but there is need of much 
assiduity, driving off the birds, rooting up the thorns, filling up the stony ground with much earth, 


checking, and fencing off, and taking away everything injurious. But in the case of the earth all depends 
upon the husbandman, for it is a lifeless subject, and prepared only to be passive. But in the spiritual soil 
it is quite otherwise. All is not the teachers’ part, but half at least, if not more, that of the disciples. It is 
our part indeed to cast the seed, but yours to do the things spoken for your recollection, by your works to 
show the fruits, to pull up the thorns by the roots. 


For wealth truly is a thorn, bearing no fruit, both uncomely to the sight, and unpleasant for use, injuring 
those that meddle with it, not only not itself bearing fruit, but even hindering that which was shooting 
forth. Such is wealth. It not only does not bear eternal fruit but it even hinders those who wish to gain it. 
Thorns are the food of irrational camels; they are devoured and consumed by fire, being useful for 
nothing. Such also is wealth, useful for nothing, but to kindle the furnace, to light up The Day that burns 
as an oven, to nourish passions void of reason, revenge and anger. For such is also the camel that feeds on 
thorns. For it is said by those who are acquainted with such things, that there is no animal so implacable, 
so sulky and revengeful, as a camel. Such is wealth. It nourishes the unreasonable passions of the soul but 
it pierces and wounds the rational, as is the case with thorns. This plant is hard and rough, and grows up 
of itself. 


Let us see how it grows up, that we may root it out. It grows in places that are precipitous, stony and dry, 
where there is no moisture. When therefore anyone is rough and precipitous, that is unmerciful, the thorn 
grows in him. But when the sons of husbandmen wish to root them up, they do it not with iron. How then? 
Having set fire to it, they in that way extract all the bad quality of the land. For since it is not enough to 
cut away the upper part, whilst the root remains below, nor even to extirpate the root, (for it remains in 
the earth from its bad quality, and, as when some pestilence has assailed the body, there are still left the 
remains of it,) the fire from above, drawing up all that moisture of the thorns, like some poison, extracts it 
by means of the heat from the bowels of the earth. For as the cupping glass placed upon the part draws all 
the disorder to itself, so also the fire draws off all the base quality that was in the thorns, and makes the 
land pure. 


On what account then do I say these things? Because it behoves you to purge off all affection for riches. 
With us also there is a fire that draws this bad quality from the soul; I mean that of the Spirit. This if we 
let work on them, we shall be able not only to dry up the thorns, but also the humor from them, since if 
they be deeply fixed, all is rendered vain. For mark, has a rich man entered here, or also a rich woman? 
She does not regard how she shall hear the oracles of God, but how she shall make a show, how she shall 
sit with pomp, how with much glory, how she shall surpass all other women in the costliness of her 
garments, and render herself more dignified both by her dress, and look, and gait. And all her care and 
concern is, Did such a woman see me? did she admire me? Is my beauty handsomely set off? so that her 
garments may not rot, nor be rent; and about this is all her care. In like manner also the rich man enters, 
meaning to exhibit himself to the poor man, and to strike him with awe by the garments which are about 
him, and by the number of his slaves, who also stand round, driving off the crowd. But he from his great 
pride does not condescend even to do this but considers it a work so unworthy of a gentleman, that 
although excessively puffed up, he cannot bear to do it, but commits it to his slaves. For to do this 
requires truly servile and impudent manners. Then when he is seated, the cares of his house immediately 
intrude themselves, distracting him on every side. The pride that possesses his soul overflows. He thinks 
that he does a favor both to us, and to the people, and perhaps even to God, because he has entered into 
the house of God. But he who is thus inflamed, how shall he ever be cured? 


Tell me then, if any one should go to the shop of a physician, and not ask a favor of the physician, but 
think that he was doing him a favor, and declining to request a medicine for his wound, should concern 
himself about his garments; would he go away having received any benefit? I think not indeed. But, with 
your leave, I will tell you the cause of all these things. They think when they enter in here, that they enter 
into our presence, they think that what they hear they hear from us. They do not lay to heart, they do not 
consider, that they are entering into the presence of God, that it is He who addresses them. For when the 
Reader standing up says, “Thus saith the Lord,” and the Deacon stands and imposes silence on all, he 
does not say this as doing honor to the Reader, but to Him who speaks to all through him. If they knew 
that it was God who through His prophet speaks these things, they would cast away all their pride. For if 
when rulers are addressing them, they do not allow their minds to wander, much less would they, when 
God is speaking. We are ministers, beloved. We speak not our own things, but the things of God, letters 
coming from heaven are every day read. 


Tell me then, I beseech you, if now, when we are all present some one entered, having a golden girdle, and 
drawing himself up, and with an air of consequence said that he was sent by the king that is on the earth, 
and that he brought letters to the whole city concerning matters of importance; would you not then be all 
turned towards him? Would you not, without any command from a deacon, observe a profound silence? 
Truly I think so. For I have often heard letters from kings read here. Then if any one comes from a king, 
you all attend; and does a Prophet come from God, and speak from heaven, and no one attend? Or do you 
not believe that these things are messages from God? These are letters sent from God; therefore let us 
enter with becoming reverence into the Churches, and let us hearken with fear to the things here said. 


What do I come in for, you say, if I do not hear some one discoursing? This is the ruin and destruction of 


all. For what need of a person to discourse? This necessity arises from our sloth. Wherefore any necessity 
for a homily? All things are clear and open that are in the divine Scriptures; the necessary things are all 
plain. But because ye are hearers for pleasure’s sake, for that reason also you seek these things. For tell 
me, with what pomp of words did Paul speak? and yet he converted the world. Or with what the 
unlettered Peter? But I know not, you say, the things that are contained in the Scriptures. Why? For are 
they spoken in Hebrew? Are they in Latin, or in foreign tongues? Are they not in Greek? But they are 
expressed obscurely, you say: What is it that is obscure? Tell me. Are there not histories? For (of course) 
you know the plain parts, in that you enquire about the obscure. There are numberless histories in the 
Scriptures. Tell me one of these. But you cannot. These things are an excuse, and mere words. Every day, 
you Say, one hears the same things. Tell me, then, do you not hear the same things in the theaters? Do you 
not see the same things in the race-course? Are not all things the same? Is it not always the same sun that 
rises? Is it not the same food that we use? I should like to ask you, since you say that you every day hear 
the same things; tell me, from what Prophet was the passage that was read? from what Apostle, or what 
Epistle? But you cannot tell me—you seem to hear strange things. When therefore you wish to be slothful, 
you say that they are the same things. But when you are questioned, you are in the case of one who never 
heard them. If they are the same, you ought to know them. But you are ignorant of them. 


This state of things is worthy of lamentation—of lamentation and complaint: for the coiner coineth but in 
vain. For this you ought more especially to attend, because they are the same things, because we give you 
no labor, nor speak things that are strange or variable. What then, since you say, that those are the same 
things, but our discourses are not the same things, but we always speak things that are new to you, do 
you pay heed to these? By no means. But if we say, Why do you not retain even these? “We hear them but 
once,” you say, “and how can we retain them?” If we say, Why do ye not attend to those other things? “The 
same things,” you say, “are always said”—and every way these are words of sloth and excuse. But they 
will not always serve, but there will be a time when we shall lament in vain and without effect. Which may 
God forbid, and grant that having repented here, and attending with understanding and godly fear to the 
things spoken, we may both be urged on to the due performance of good works, and may amend our own 
lives with all diligence, that we may be able to obtain the blessings promised to those who love Him, by 
the grace and lovingkindness, &c. 


HOMILY IV 


2 THESSALONIANS II. 6-9 


“And now ye know that which restraineth, to the end that he may be revealed in his own season. For the 
mystery of lawlessness doth already work: only there is one that restraineth now, until he be taken out of 
the way. And then shall be revealed the lawless one, whom the Lord Jesus shall slay with the breath of His 
mouth, and bring to nought by the manifestation of His coming: even he whose coming is according to the 
working of Satan.” 


One may naturally enquire, what is that which withholdeth, and after that would know, why Paul 
expresses it so obscurely. What then is it that withholdeth, that is, hindereth him from being revealed? 
Some indeed say, the grace of the Spirit, but others the Roman empire, to whom I most of all accede. 
Wherefore? Because if he meant to say the Spirit, he would not have spoken obscurely, but plainly, that 
even now the grace of the Spirit, that is the gifts, withhold him. And otherwise he ought now to have 
come, if he was about to come when the gifts ceased; for they have long since ceased. But because he said 
this of the Roman empire, he naturally glanced at it, and speaks covertly and darkly. For he did not wish 
to bring upon himself superfluous enmities, and useless dangers. For if he had said that after a little while 
the Roman empire would be dissolved, they would immediately have even overwhelmed him, as a pestilent 
person, and all the faithful, as living and warring to this end. And he did not say that it will be quickly, 
although he is always saying it—but what? “that he may be revealed in his own season,” he says, 


“For the mystery of lawlessness doth already work.” He speaks here of Nero, as if he were the type of 
Antichrist. For he too wished to be thought a god. And he has well said, “the mystery”; that is, it worketh 
not openly, as the other, nor without shame. For if there was found a man before that time, he means, who 
was not much behind Antichrist in wickedness, what wonder, if there shall now be one? But he did not 
also wish to point him out plainly: and this not from cowardice, but instructing us not to bring upon 
ourselves unnecessary enmities, when there is nothing to call for it. So indeed he also says here. “Only 
there is one that restraineth now, until he be taken out of the way,” that is, when the Roman empire is 
taken out of the way, then he shall come. And naturally. For as long as the fear of this empire lasts, no one 
will willingly exalt himself, but when that is dissolved, he will attack the anarchy, and endeavor to seize 
upon the government both of man and of God. For as the kingdoms before this were destroyed, for 
example, that of the Medes by the Babylonians, that of the Babylonians by the Persians, that of the 
Persians by the Macedonians, that of the Macedonians by the Romans: so will this also be by the 
Antichrist, and he by Christ, and it will no longer withhold. And these things Daniel delivered to us with 
great clearness. 


“And then,” he says, “shall be revealed the lawless one.” And what after this? The consolation is at hand. 
“Whom the Lord Jesus shall slay with the breath of His mouth, and bring to nought by the manifestation of 


His coming, even he whose coming is according to the working of Satan.” 


For as fire merely coming on even before its arrival makes torpid and consumes the little animals that are 
afar off; so also Christ, by His commandment only, and Coming. It is enough for Him to be present, and all 
these things are destroyed. He will put a stop to the deceit, by only appearing. Then who is this, whose 
coming is after the working of Satan, “With all display all power,” but nothing true, but for deceit. “And 
lying wonder,” he says, that is, false, or leading to falsehood. 


Ver. 10. “And with all deceit of unrighteousness for them that are perishing.” 


Why then, you say, did God permit this to be? and what dispensation is this? And what is the advantage of 
his coming, if it takes place for the ruin of our race? Fear not, beloved, but hear Him saying, “In them that 
are perishing,” he hath strength, who, even if he had not come, would not have believed. What then is the 
advantage? That these very men who are perishing will be put to silence. How? Because both if he had 
come, and if he had not come, they would not have believed in Christ; He comes therefore to convict 
them. For that they may not have occasion to say, that since Christ said that He was God,—although He 
nowhere said this openly,—but since those who came after proclaimed it, we have not believed. Because 
we have heard that there is One God from whom are all things, therefore we have not believed. This their 
pretext then Antichrist will take away. For when he comes, and comes commanding nothing good, but all 
things unlawful, and is yet believed from false signs alone, he will stop their mouths. For if thou believest 
not in Christ, much more oughtest thou not to believe in Antichrist. For the former said that He was sent 
from the Father, but the latter the contrary. For this reason Christ said, “I am come in My Father’s name, 
and ye receive Me not: if another shall come in his own name. him ye will receive.” (John v. 43.) But we 
have seen signs, you say. But many and great signs were also wrought in the case of Christ; much more 
therefore ought ye to have believed in Him. And yet many things were predicted concerning this one, that 
he is the lawless one, that he is the son of perdition, that his coming is after the working of Satan. But the 
contrary concerning the other, that He is the Saviour, that He brings with Him unnumbered blessings. 


Ver. 10, 11, 12. “For because they received not the love of the truth, that they might be saved; for this 
cause God will send them a working of error, that they should believe a lie: that they all might be judged 
who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” 


“That they might be judged.” He does not say, that they might be punished; for even before this they were 
about to be punished; but “that they might be condemned,” that is, at the dreadful Seat of Judgment, in 
order that they might be without excuse. “Who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in 
unrighteousness.” He calls Christ, “the Love of the Truth.” “For because,” says he, “they received not the 
love of the truth.” For He was both, and came for the sake of both, both as loving men, and on behalf of 
things that were true. 


“But had pleasure,” he says, “in unrighteousness.” For he came to the destruction of men and to injure 
them. For what will he not then work? He will change and confound all things, both by his 
commandments, and by the fear of him. He will be terrible in every way, from his power, from his cruelty, 
from his unlawful commandments. 


But fear not. “In those that perish” he will have his strength. For Elijah too will then come to give 
confidence to the faithful, and this Christ says; “Elijah cometh, and shall restore all things.” (Matt. xvii. 
11.) Therefore it is said, “In the spirit and power of Elijah.” (Luke i. 17.) For he neither wrought signs nor 
wonders, as Elijah did. For “John,” it is said, “did no miracle, but all things which John spake of this Man 
were true.” How then was it “in the spirit and power of Elijah”? That is, he will take upon him the same 
ministry. As the one was the forerunner of His first Coming, so will the other be of His second and glorious 
Coming, and for this he is reserved. Let us not therefore fear. He has calmed the minds of the hearers. He 
causes them no longer to think present things dreadful but worthy of thankfulness. Wherefore he has 
added, 


Ver. 13. “But we are bound to give thanks alway to God for you, brethren beloved of the Lord, for that God 
chose you from the beginning unto salvation, in sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” 


How unto salvation? By sanctifying you through the Spirit. For these are the things that are the efficient 
causes of our salvation. It is nowhere of works, nowhere of righteous deeds, but through belief of the 
truth. Here again, “in” is used for “through.” “And through sanctification of the Spirit,” he says, 


Ver. 14. “Whereunto He called you through our Gospel to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


This too is no little thing, if Christ considers our salvation His glory. For it is the glory of the Friend of man 
that they that are saved should be many. Great then is our Lord, if the Holy Spirit so desires our salvation. 
Why did he not say faith first? Because even after sanctification we have yet need of much faith, that we 
may not be shaken. Seest thou how He shows that nothing is of themselves, but all of God? 


Ver. 15. “So then, brethren, stand fast, and hold the traditions which ye were taught, whether by word, or 


by Epistle of ours.” 


Hence it is manifest, that they did not deliver all things by Epistle, but many things also unwritten, and in 
like manner both the one and the other are worthy of credit. Therefore let us think the tradition of the 
Church also worthy of credit. It is a tradition, seek no farther. Here he shows that there were many who 
were shaken. 


Ver. 16, 17. “Now our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, and God our Father, which loved us, and gave us eternal 
comfort and good hope through grace, comfort your hearts, and stablish them in every good work and 
word.” 


Again a prayer after an admonition. For this is truly to benefit. “Which loved us,” he says, “and gave us 
eternal comfort and good hope through grace.” Where now are those who lessen the Son, because He is 
named in the grace of the Laver after the Father? For, lo, here it is the contrary. “Which loved us,” he 
says, “and gave us eternal comfort.” Of what sort then is this? Even the hope of things future. Seest thou 
how by the method of prayer he stirs up their mind, giving them the unspeakable care of God for pledges 
and signs. “Comfort your heart,” he says, “in every good work and word,” that is, through every good 
work and word. For this is the comfort of Christians, to do something good and pleasing to God. See how 
he brings down their spirit. “Which gave us comfort,” he says, “and good hope through grace.” At the 
same time he makes them also full of good hopes with respect to future things. For if He has given so 
many things by grace, much more things future. I indeed, he says, have spoken, but the whole is of God. 
“Stablish”; confirm you, that you be not shaken, nor turned aside. For this is both His work and ours, so 
that it is in the way both of doctrines, and of actions. For this is comfort, to be stablished. For when any 
one is not turned aside, he bears all things, whatever may happen to him, with much longsuffering; 
whereas if his mind be shaken, he will no longer perform any good or noble action, but like one whose 
hands are paralyzed, so also his soul is shaken, when it is not fully persuaded that it is advancing to some 
good end. 


Chap. iii. 1. “Finally, brethren, pray for us, that the word of the Lord may run and be glorified, even as 
also it is with you.” 


He indeed had prayed for them, that they might be stablished; and now he asks of them, entreating them 
to pray for him, not that he may not incur danger, for to this he was appointed, but that “the word of the 
Lord may run and be glorified, even as also it is with you.” And the request is accompanied with 
commendation. “Even as also it is with you.” 


Ver. 2. “And that we may be delivered from unreasonable and evil men; for all have not faith.” 


This is the manner of one showing also his dangers as to which especially he besought them. “From 
unreasonable and evil men,” he says, “for all have not faith.” Thus he is speaking of those who contradict 
the Preaching, who oppose and contend against the doctrines. For this he has intimated by saying, “For all 
men have not faith.” And here he seems to me not to glance at dangers, but at the men who contradicted 
and hindered his word, as did Alexander the copper-smith. For he says, “he greatly withstood our words.” 
(2 Tim. iv. 15.) That is, there are some to whom it is given. As if he were speaking of a paternal 
inheritance, that “it is not for all to serve in the Palace.” And at the same time he also excites them, as 
already having such ground of confidence as to be able both to deliver their Teacher from dangers, and to 
facilitate his preaching. 


Therefore we also say the same things. Let no one condemn us of arrogance, nor from an excessive 
humility deprive us of so great an assistance. For neither do we speak from the same motive from which 
Paul spoke. For he indeed said these things from a wish to comfort his disciples; but we to reap some 
great and good fruit. And we are very confident, if ye all be willing with one mind to stretch forth your 
hands to God in behalf of our littleness, that you will succeed in all things. Thus let us make war with our 
enemies with prayers and supplications. For if thus the ancients made war with men in arms, much more 
ought we so to make war with men without arms. So Hezekiah triumphed over the Assyrian king, so 
Moses over Amalek, so Samuel over the men of Ascalon, so Israel over the thirty-two kings. If where there 
was need of arms, and of battle array, and of fighting, they, leaving their arms. had recourse to prayer; 
here where the matter has to be accomplished by prayers alone, does it not much more behove us to 
pray? 


But there, you say, the rulers entreated for the people, but you request the people to entreat for the ruler. 
I also know it. For those under rule at that time were wretched and mean persons. Wherefore they were 
saved by the claims and the virtue of their commander alone; but now, when the grace of God has 
prevailed, and we shall find among those who are ruled many or rather the greater part excelling their 
ruler in a great degree; do not deprive us of this succor, raise up our hands that they may not be faint, 
open our mouth for us, that it may not be closed. Entreat God—for this cause entreat Him. It is in our 
behalf indeed that it is done, but it is wholly for your sakes. For we are appointed for your advantage, and 
for your interests we are concerned. Entreat every one of you, both privately and publicly. Mark Paul 
saying, “That for the gift bestowed upon us by means of many, thanks may be given by many persons on 
our behalf” (2 Cor. i. 11.); that is, that He may give grace to many. If in the case of men, the people 


coming forward ask a pardon for persons condemned and led away to execution, and the king from regard 
to the multitude revokes the sentence, much more will God be influenced by regard to you, not by your 
multitude but your virtue. 


For violent is the enemy we have. For each of you indeed anxiously thinks of his own interests, but we the 
concerns of all together. We stand in the part of the battle that is pressed on. The devil is more violently 
armed against us. For in wars too, he that is on the opposite side endeavors before all others to overthrow 
the general. For this reason all his fellow-combatants hasten there. For this reason there is much tumult, 
every one endeavoring to rescue him; they surround him with their shields, wishing to preserve his 
person. Hear what all the people say to David. (I say not this, as comparing myself to David, I am not so 
mad, but because I wish to show the affection of the people for their ruler.) “Thou shalt go no more out 
with us to battle,” they say, “that thou quench not the lamp of Israel.” (2 Sam. xxi. 17.) See how anxious 
they were to spare the old man. I am greatly in need of your prayers. Let no one, as I have said, from an 
excessive humility deprive me of this alliance and succor. If our part be well approved, your own also will 
be more honorable. If our teaching flow abundantly, the riches will redound to you. Hear the prophet 
saying, “Do the shepherds feed themselves?” (From Ezek. xxxiv. 2, Sept.) 


Do you observe Paul constantly seeking these prayers? Do you hear that thus Peter was delivered from 
prison, when fervent prayer was made for him? (Acts xii. 5.) I verily believe that your prayer will have 
great effect, offered with so great unanimity. Do you not think that it is a matter much too great for my 
littleness to draw nigh to God, and entreat Him for so numerous a people? For if I have not confidence to 
pray for myself, much less for others. For it belongs to men of high estimation, to beseech God to be 
merciful to others; it is for those who have rendered Him favorable to themselves. But he who is himself 
an offender, how shall he entreat for another? But nevertheless, because I embrace you with a father’s 
heart, because love dares everything, not only in the Church, but in the house also, I make my prayer 
above all other things for your health both in soul and in body. For there is no other people, before his 
own. For if Job rising up immediately made so many offerings for his children in the flesh, how much more 
ought we to do this for our spiritual children? 


Why do I say these things? Because if we who are so far removed from the greatness of the work, offer 
supplications and prayers for you, much more is it just that you should do it. For that one should entreat 
for many, is exceedingly bold, and requires much confidence: but that many having met together should 
offer supplication for one, is nothing burdensome. For every one does this not trusting to his own virtue, 
but to the multitude, and to their unanimity, to which God everywhere has much respect. For He says, 
“where two or three are gathered together in My Name, there am I in the midst of them.” (Matt. xx. 18.) If 
where two or three are gathered together, He is in the midst, much more is He among you. For that which 
a man praying by himself is not able to receive, that he shall receive praying with a multitude. Why? 
Because although his own virtue has not, yet the common consent has much power. 


“Where two or three,” it is said, “are gathered together.” Why didst thou say, “Two”? For if there be one in 
Thy Name, why art Thou not there? Because I wish all to be together, and not to be separated. Let us 
therefore close up together; let us bind one another together in love, let no one separate us. If any one 
accuses, or is offended, let him not retain it in his mind, whether against his neighbor, or against us. This 
favor I ask of you, to come to us, and bring the accusation, and receive our defense. “Reprove him,” it 
says, “lest haply he hath not said it. Reprove him, lest haply he hath not done it” (Ecclus. xix. 14, 15.); and 
if he hath done it, that he add not thereto. For we have either defended ourselves, or being condemned 
have asked pardon, and henceforth endeavor not to fall into the same faults. This is expedient both for you 
and for us. For you indeed having accused us perhaps without reason, when you have learned the truth of 
the matter, will stand corrected, and we have offended unawares and are corrected. For you indeed it is 
not expedient. For punishment is appointed for those who utter any idle word. But we put off accusations, 
whether false or true. The false, by showing that they are false; the true, by not again doing the same 
things. For it must needs happen that he who has the care of so many things should be ignorant, and 
through ignorance commit errors. For if every one of you having a house, and presiding over wife and 
children, and slaves, one more and another fewer, among souls that are so easily numbered, is 
nevertheless compelled to commit many errors involuntarily, or from ignorance, or when wishing to set 
something right; much more must it be so with us who preside over so many people. 


And may God still multiply you and bless you, the little with the great! For although the care becomes 
greater from the increase of numbers, we do not cease praying that this our care may be increased, and 
that this number may be added to, and be many times as great and without limit. For fathers, although 
often harassed by the number of their children, nevertheless do not wish to lose any one. All things are 
equal between us and you, even the very chief of our blessings. I do not partake of the holy Table with 
greater abundance, and you with less, but both equally participate of the same. And if I take it first, it is 
no great privilege, since even among children, the elder first extends his hand to the feast, but 
nevertheless no advantage is gained thereby. But with us all things are equal. The saving life that sustains 
our souls is given with equal honor to both. I do not indeed partake of one Lamb and you of another, but 
we partake of the same. We both have the same Baptism. We have been vouchsafed the same Spirit. We 
are both hastening to the same kingdom. We are alike brethren of Christ, we have all things in common. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CLEAN AND UNCLEAN ANIMALS IN THE LAW SYMBOLICAL OF THE DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN THE CHURCH, AND JEWS, AND HERETICS 


After showing a little peep-hole to those who love to contemplate the Church from the law of sacrifices 
respecting clean and unclean animals (inasmuch as thus the common Jews and the heretics are 
distinguished mystically from the divine Church), let us bring the discourse to a close. 


For such of the sacrifices as part the hoof, and ruminate, the Scripture represents as clean and acceptable 
to God; since the just obtain access to the Father and to the Son by faith. For this is the stability of those 
who part the hoof, those who study the oracles of God night and day, and ruminate them in the soul’s 
receptacle for instructions; which gnostic exercise the Law expresses under the figure of the rumination 
of the clean animal. But such as have neither the one nor the other of those qualities it separates as 
unclean. 


Now those that ruminate, but do not part the hoof, indicate the majority of the Jews, who have indeed the 
oracles of God, but have not faith, and the step which, resting on the truth, conveys to the Father by the 
Son. Whence also this kind of cattle are apt to slip, not having a division in the foot, and not resting on the 
twofold support of faith. For “no man,” it is said, “knoweth the Father, but he to whom the Son shall reveal 
Him.” 


And again, those also are likewise unclean that part the hoof, but do not ruminate. For these point out the 
heretics, who indeed go upon the name of the Father and the Son, but are incapable of triturating and 
grinding down the clear declaration of the oracles, and who, besides, perform the works of righteousness 
coarsely and not with precision, if they perform them at all. To such the Lord says, “Why will ye call me 
Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?” 


And those that neither part the hoof nor chew the cud are entirely unclean. 

“But ye Megareans,” says Theognis, “are neither third, nor fourth, 

Nor twelfth, neither in reckoning nor in number,” 

“but as chaff which the wind drives away from the face of the earth,” and as a drop from a vessel.” 


These points, then, having been formerly thoroughly treated, and the department of ethics having been 
sketched summarily in a fragmentary way, as we promised; and having here and there interspersed the 
dogmas which are the germs of true knowledge, so that the discovery of the sacred traditions may not be 
easy to any one of the uninitiated, let us proceed to what we promised. 


Now the Miscellanies are not like parts laid out, planted in regular order for the delight of the eye, but 
rather like an umbrageous and shaggy hill, planted with laurel, and ivy, and apples, and olives, and figs; 
the planting being purposely a mixture of fruit-bearing and fruitless trees, since the composition aims at 
concealment, on account of those that have the daring to pilfer and steal the ripe fruits; from which, 
however, the husbandmen, transplanting shoots and plants, will adorn a beautiful park and a delightful 
grove. 


The Miscellanies, then, study neither arrangement nor diction; since there are even cases in which the 
Greeks on purpose wish that ornate diction should be absent, and imperceptibly cast in the seed of 
dogmas, not according to the truth, rendering such as may read laborious and quick at discovery. For 
many and various are the baits for the various kinds of fishes. 


And now, after this seventh Miscellany of ours, we shall give the account of what follows in order from 
another commencement. 


Where then is my advantage? In cares, in labors, in anxieties, in grieving for you. But nothing is sweeter 
than this grief, since even a mother grieving for her child is delighted with her grief, she thinks carefully 
of those whom she has brought forth, she is delighted at her cares. And yet care in itself is bitter, but 
when it is for children, at least it has in it much pleasure. Many of you have I begotten, but after this are 
my pangs. For in the case of mothers in the flesh the pangs are first, and then the birth. But here the 
pangs last till the latest breath, lest there should be anywhere some abortion even after the birth. And I 
indeed have a further longing; for although perchance another has begotten you, yet I nevertheless am 
harassed with cares. For we do not of ourselves beget you, but it is all of the grace of God. But if we both 
through the Spirit beget, he will not err who calls those begotten by me, his children, and those begotten 
by him, mine. All these things then consider, and stretch forth your hand, that you may be our boast and 
we yours, in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ, which God grant that we may all see with confidence, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY V 


2 THESSALONIANS III. 3-5 


“ But the Lord is faithful, who shall stablish you, and guard you from the evil one. And we have confidence 
in the Lord touching you that ye both do and will do the things which we command you. And the Lord 
direct your hearts into the love of God, and into the patience of Christ.” 


Neither ought we, having committed everything to the prayers of the Saints, to be idle ourselves, and run 
into wickedness, and to lay hold of nothing; nor again when working good to despise that succor. For 
great indeed are the things which prayer for us can effect, but it is when we ourselves also work. For this 
reason Paul also, praying for them, and again giving them assurance from the promise, says, “But the 
Lord is faithful, who shall stablish you, and guard you from the evil one.” For if He has chosen you to 
salvation, He does not deceive you, nor suffer you utterly to perish. But that he may not by these means 
lead them to sloth, and lest they thinking the whole to be of God should themselves sleep, see how he also 
demands cooeperation from them, saying, “And we have confidence in the Lord touching you, that ye both 
do and will do the things which we command you.” “The Lord” indeed, he says, “is faithful,” and having 
promised to save will certainly save; but as He promised. And how did He promise? If we be willing, and 
hear Him; not simply (hearing), nor like stocks and stones, being inactive. 


And he has well introduced the words, “We have confidence in the Lord,” that is, we trust to His 
lovingkindness. Again he brings them down, making everything depend thereupon. For if he had said, We 
have confidence in you, the commendation indeed was great, but it would not have taught them to make 
all things dependent upon God. And if he had said, We have confidence in the Lord, that He will preserve 
you, and had not added “as touching you,” and, “that ye do and will do the things which we command 
you,” he would have made them more slothful, by casting everything upon the power of God. For it 
becomes us indeed to cast everything upon Him, yet working also ourselves, embarked in the labors and 
the conflicts. And he shows that even if our virtue alone were sufficient to save, yet nevertheless it ought 
to be persevering, and to abide with us until we come to our latest breath. 


“But the Lord,” he says, “direct your hearts into the love of God, and the patience of Christ.” 


Again he commends them, and prays, showing his concern for them. For when he is about to enter upon 
reproof, he previously smooths down their minds, by saying, “I am confident that ye will hear,” and by 
requesting prayers from them, and by again invoking upon them infinite blessings. 


“But the Lord,” he says, “direct your hearts into the love of God.” For there are many things that turn us 
aside from love, and there are many paths that draw us away from thence. In the first place the path of 
Mammon, laying, as it were, certain shameless hands upon our soul, and tenaciously holding it in its 
grasp, draws and drags us thence even against our will. Then vainglory and often afflictions and 
temptations, turn us aside. For this reason we need, as a certain wind, the assistance of God, that our sail 
may be impelled, as by some strong wind, to the love of God. For tell me not, “I love Him, even more than 
myself.” These are words. Show it to me by thy works, if thou lovest Him more than thyself. Love Him 
more than money, and then I shall believe that thou lovest Him even more than thyself. But thou who 
despisest not riches for the sake of God, how wilt thou despise thyself? But why do I say riches? Thou who 
despisest not covetousness, which thou oughtest to do even without the commandments of God, how wilt 
thou despise thyself? 


“And into the patience of Christ,” he says. What is “into the patience”? That we should endure even as He 
endured, or that we should do those things, or that with patience also we should wait for Him, that is, that 
we should be prepared. For since He has promised many things, and Himself is coming to judge the quick 
and the dead, let us wait for Him, and let us be patient. But wherever he speaks of patience, he of course 
implies affliction. For this is to love God; to endure, and not to be troubled. 


Ver. 6. “Now we command you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw 
yourselves from every brother that walketh disorderly and not after the tradition which they received of 
us.” 


That is, it is not we that say these things, but Christ, for that is the meaning of “in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ”; equivalent to “through Christ.” Showing the fearfulness of the message, he says, through 
Christ. Christ therefore commanded us in no case to be idle. “That ye withdraw yourselves,” he says, 
“from every brother.” Tell me not of the rich, tell me not of the poor, tell me not of the holy. This is 
disorder. “That walketh,” he says, that is, liveth. “And not after the tradition which they received from 
me.” Tradition, he says, which is through works. And this he always calls properly tradition. 


Ver. 7, 8. “For yourselves know how ye ought to imitate us: for we behaved not ourselves disorderly 
among you; neither did we eat bread for nought at any man’s hand.” 


And yet even if they had eaten, it would not have been for nought. “For the laborer,” he says, “is worthy of 
his hire.” (Luke x. 7.) 


“But in labor and travail, working night and day, that we might not burden any of you. Not because we 
have not the right, but to make ourselves an ensample unto you that ye should imitate us. For even when 
we were with you, this we commanded you, If any will not work, neither let him eat.” 


See how in the former Epistle indeed he discourses somewhat more mildly concerning these things; as 
when he says, “We beseech you, brethren,—that ye would abound more and more—and that ye study” (1 
Thess. iv. 1-11.)—and nowhere does he say, “we command,” nor “in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
which was fearful and implied danger, but that “ye abound,” he says, and “study,” which are the words of 
one exhorting to virtue; “that ye may walk honestly” (becomingly), he says. (1 Thess. iv. 12.) But here is 
nothing of this kind, but “if any one will not work,” says he, “neither let him eat.” For if Paul, not being 
under a necessity, and having a right to be idle, and having undertaken so great a work, did nevertheless 
work, and not merely work, but “night and day,” so that he was able even to assist others,—much more 
ought others to do this. 


Ver. 11. “For we hear of some that walk among you disorderly, that work not at all, but are busybodies.” 


This indeed he says here; but there, in the first Epistle, he says, “that ye may walk honestly towards them 
that are without.” On what account? Perhaps there was as yet no such thing. For upon another occasion 
also admonishing, he says, “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” (Acts xx. 35.) But the expression, 
“walk honestly” has no reference to disorder; wherefore he added, “that ye may have need of nothing.” (1 
Thess. iv. 12.) And here he sets down another necessity, for thus doing what was honorable and good 
towards all. (For as he proceeds, he says, “be not weary in well doing.”) For certainly he that is idle and 
yet able to work must needs be a busybody. But alms are given to those only who are not able to support 
themselves by the work of their own hands, or who teach, and are wholly occupied in the business of 
teaching. “For thou shalt not muzzle the ox,” he says, “when he treadeth out the corn.” (Deut. xxv. 4.) “And 
the laborer is worthy of his hire.” (1 Tim. v. 18, and Luke x. 7.) So that neither is he idle, but receives the 
reward of work and great work too. But to pray and fast, being idle, is not the work of the hands. For the 
work that he is here speaking of is the work of the hands. And that you may not suspect any such thing, he 
has added, 


“That work not at all, but are busybodies. Now them that are such we command and exhort through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Because he had touched them severely, wishing to render his discourse more mild, he adds, “through the 
Lord,” again what is authoritivate and fearful. 


“That with quietness,” he says, “they work, and eat their own bread.” 


For why has he not said, But if they are not disorderly let them be maintained by you; but requires both, 
that they be quiet, and that they work? “That they may eat their own bread,” says he, not that of another. 


Ver. 13. “But ye, brethren, be not weary in well doing.” 


See how immediately the fatherly heart was overcome. He was not able to carry out his reproof farther, 
but again pitied them. And see with what discretion! He has not said, But pardon them, until they are 
amended; but what? “But ye, be not weary in well doing.” Withdraw yourselves, he says, from them, and 
reprove them; do not, however, suffer them to perish with hunger. What then, he says, if having 
abundance from us, he should remain idle? In that case, he says, I have spoken of a mild remedy, that you 
withdraw yourselves from him, that is, do not partake with him in free conversation; show that you are 
angry. This is no little matter. For such is the reproof that is given to a brother, if we wish really to amend 
him. We are not ignorant of the methods of reproof. For tell me, if you had a brother in the flesh, would 
you then overlook him pining with hunger? Truly I think not; but perhaps you would even correct him. 


Ver. 14. “And if any man obeyeth not our word by this Epistle.” 


He has not said, He that disobeys, disobeys me, but “note that man.” This is no slight chastisement. “Have 
no company with him.” Then again he says, “that he may be ashamed.” And he does not permit them to 
proceed farther. For as he had said, “if any does not work neither let him eat” fearing lest they should 


perish by hunger, he has added, “But in doing good, be not ye weary.” Thus having said, “Withdraw 
yourselves, and have no company with him,” then fearing lest this very thing might cut him off from the 
brotherhood—for he who gives himself up to despair will quickly be lost if he is not admitted to freedom of 
conversation—he has added, 


Ver. 15. “Yet count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother.” 


By this he shows that he has assigned a heavy punishment against him, in depriving him of freedom of 
conversation. 


For if to be a receiver even with many others is worthy of disgrace, when they even reprove whilst they 
offer it, and withdraw themselves, how great is the reproach, quite sufficient to sting the soul. For if only 
giving rather tardily, and with murmuring, they inflame the receivers—for tell me not of impudent 
beggars, but of the faithful—if they were to reprove whilst they give, what would they not do? to what 
punishment would it not be equal? We do not do so, but as if we had been greatly injured, we so insult and 
turn away from those who beg of us. Thou dost not give, but why dost thou also grieve him? “Admonish 
them,” he says, “as brethren,” do not insult them as enemies. He who admonishes his brother, does it not 
publicly. He does not make an open show of the insult, but he does it privately and with much address, 
and grieving, as hurt, and weeping and lamenting. Let us bestow therefore with the disposition of a 
brother, let us admonish with the good will of a brother, not as if we grieved at giving, but as if we grieved 
for his transgressing the commandment. Since what is the advantage? For if, even after giving, you insult, 
you destroy the pleasure of giving. But when you do not give and yet insult, what wrong do you not do to 
that wretched and unfortunate man? He came to you, to receive pity from you, but he goes away having 
received a deadly blow, and weeps the more. For when by reason of his poverty he is compelled to beg, 
and is insulted on account of his begging, think how great will be the punishment of those who insult him. 
“He that dishonoreth the poor,” it says, “provoketh his Maker.” (Prov. xiv. 12, 31, Sept.) For tell me, did He 
suffer him to be poor for thy sake, that thou mightest be able to heal thyself—and dost thou insult him 
who for thy sake is poor? What obstinacy is this! what an act of ingratitude is it! “Admonish him as a 
brother,” he says, and after having given, he orders you to admonish him. But if even without giving we 
insult him, what excuse shall we have? 


Ver. 16. “Now the Lord of peace Himself give you peace at all times in all ways.” 


See how, when he mentions the things that are to be done, he sets his mark upon them by prayer, adding 
prayer and supplication, like certain marks set upon things that are laid up. “Give you peace,” he says, “at 
all times, in all ways.” For since it was likely that contentions would arise from these things, those men 
becoming exasperated, and the others not supplying such persons so readily as formerly, he with good 
reason now offered this prayer for them, saying, “Give you peace at all times.” For this is what is sought, 
that they may ever have it. “In every way,” says he. What is, “in every”? So that they may have no occasion 
of contention from any quarter. For everywhere peace is a good thing, even towards those who are 
without. For hear him elsewhere saying, “If it be possible, as much as in you lieth, be at peace with all 
men.” (Rom. xii. 18.) For nothing is so conducive to the right performance of the things which we wish, as 
to be peaceable and undisturbed, and to be flee from all hatred, and to have no enemy. 


“The Lord be with you all.” 


Ver. 17, 18. “The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand, which is the token in every Epistle: so I write. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all.” 


This he says that he writes in every Epistle, that no one may be able to counterfeit them, his subscription 
being subjoined as a great token. And he calls the prayer a salutation, showing that everything they then 
did was spiritual; even when it was proper to offer salutation, the thing was attended with advantage; and 
it was prayer, not merely a symbol of friendship. With this he began, and with it he ended, guarding with 
strong walls what he had said elsewhere, and laying safe foundations, he brought it also to a safe end. 
“Grace be unto you and peace,” he says; and again, “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. 
Amen.” This the Lord also promised, saying to His disciples, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.” (Matt. xxviii. 20.) But this takes place when we are willing. For He will not be altogether 
with us, if we place ourselves at a distance. “I will be with you,” He says, “always.” Let us not therefore 
drive away grace. He tells us to withdraw from every brother that walketh disorderly. This was then a 
great evil, to be separated from the whole body of the brethren. By this indeed he punishes all, as 
elsewhere in his Epistle to the Corinthians he said, “With such a one no, not to eat.” (1 Cor. v. 11.) But 
now the majority do not think this a great evil. But all things are confounded and corrupted. With 
adulterers, with fornicators, with covetous persons, we mix freely, and as a matter of course. If we ought 
to withdraw ourselves from one who was only supported in idleness, how much more from the others. And 
that you may know how fearful a thing it was to be separated from the company of the brethren, and what 
advantage it produces to those who receive reproof with a right mind, hear how that man, who was puffed 
up with sin, who had proceeded to the extreme of wickedness, who had committed such fornication as is 
not named even among the heathens, who was insensible of his wound—for this is the excess of 
perversion—he after all, though such an one, was so bent down and humbled that Paul said, “Sufficient to 
such a one is this punishment which was inflicted by the many. Wherefore confirm your love toward him.” 


(2 Cor. ii. 6, 8.) For as a member separated from the rest of the body, so was he at that time. 


But the cause, and that from which this was then so terrible, was, because even the being with them was 
thought by them a great blessing. For like men who inhabit one house, and are under one father, and 
partake of one table, so did they then dwell in every Church. How great an evil therefore was it to fall 
from so great love! But now it is not even thought to be a great evil, because neither is it considered any 
great thing when we are united with one another. What was then in the order of punishment, this, on 
account of the great coldness of love, now takes place even apart from punishment, and we withdraw from 
one another causelessly, and from coldness. For it is the cause of all evils that there is no love. This has 
dissolved all ties, and has disfigured all that was venerable and splendid in the Church, in which we ought 
to have gloried. 


Great is the confidence of the Teacher, when from his own good actions he is entitled to reprove his 
disciples. Wherefore also Paul said, “For yourselves know how ye ought to imitate us.” (2 Thess. iii. 7.) 
And he ought to be a Teacher more of life than of the word. And let no one think that this is said from a 
spirit of boasting. For it was as reduced to necessity that he spoke it, and with a view to general 
advantage. “For we behaved not ourselves,” he says, “disorderly among you.” From this do you not see his 
humility, in that he calls it, “for nought,” and “disorderly behavior’? “We did not behave ourselves 
disorderly among you,” he says, “neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought.” Here he shows that 
perhaps also they were poor; and tell me not, that they were poor. For he is discoursing concerning the 
poor, and those who obtained their necessary subsistence from no other source than from the work of 
their hands. For he has not said, that they may have it from their fathers, but that by working they should 
eat their own bread. For if I, he says, a herald of the word of doctrine, was afraid to burden you, much 
more he who does you no service. For this is truly a burden. And it is a burden too, when one does not 
give with much alacrity; but this is not what he hints at, but as if they were not able to do it easily. For 
why dost thou not work? For God hath given thee hands for this purpose, not that thou shouldest receive 
from others, but that thou shouldest impart to others. 


But “the Lord,” he says, “be with you.” This prayer also we may offer for ourselves, if we do the things of 
the Lord. For hear Christ saying to His disciples, “Go ye and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them into the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I commanded you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” (Matt. 
xxviii. 19, 20.) If ye do these things, assuredly. For that the promise is not made to them only, but to those 
also who walk in their steps, is manifest from His saying “to the end of the world.” 


What then does He say to those who are not teachers? Each of you, if he will, is a teacher, although not of 
another, yet of himself. Teach thyself first. If thou teachest to observe all things whatsoever He 
commanded, even by this means thou wilt have many emulating thee. For as a lamp, when it is shining, is 
able to light ten thousand others, but being extinguished will not give light even to itself, nor can it lighten 
other lamps; so also in the case of a pure life, if the light that is in us be shining, we shall make both 
disciples and teachers numberless, being set before them as a pattern to copy. For neither will the words 
proceeding from me be able so to benefit the hearers, as your life. For let a man, tell me, be dear to God, 
and shining in virtue, and having a wife; (for it is possible for a man having a wife and children and 
servants and friends to please God;) will he not be able much more than I to benefit them all? For me they 
will hear once or twice in a month, or not even once, and even though they have kept what they have 
heard as far as the threshold of the Church, they presently let it drop away from them: but seeing the life 
of that man constantly, they receive great advantage. For when being insulted he insults not again, does 
he not almost infix and engrave upon the soul of the insulter the reverence of his meekness? And though 
he does not immediately confess the benefit, being ashamed from anger, or put to confusion, yet 
nevertheless he immediately is made sensible of it. And it is impossible for a man that is insolent, though 
he be a very beast, to associate with one who is patient of evil, without going away much benefited. For 
although we do not what is good, we however all praise it and admire it. Again, the wife, if she see her 
husband gentle, being always with him receives great advantage, and the child also. It is therefore in the 
power of every one to be a teacher. For he says, “Build each other up, even as also ye do.” (1 Thess. v. 11.) 
For tell me, has any loss befallen the family? The wife is disturbed, as being weaker, and more 
extravagant, and fond of ornament; the man if he be a philosopher, and a derider of loss, both consoles 
her, and persuades her to bear it with fortitude. Tell me, then, will he not benefit her much more than our 
words? For it is easy to talk, but to act, when we are reduced to the necessity, is in every way difficult. On 
this account human nature is wont rather to be regulated by deeds. And such is the superiority of virtue, 
that even a slave often benefits a whole family together with the master. 


For not in vain, nor without reason, does Paul constantly command them to practice virtue, and to be 
obedient to their master, not so much regarding the service of their masters, as that the word of God and 
the doctrine be not blasphemed. But when it is not blasphemed, it will soon also be admired. And I know 
of many families, that they have greatly benefited by the virtue of their slaves. But if a servant placed 
under authority can improve his master, much more can the master his servants. Divide then with me, I 
beseech you, this ministry. I address all generally, do you each individual privately and let each charge 
himself with the salvation of his neighbors. For that it becomes one to preside over those of his household 
in these matters, hear where Paul sends women for instruction; “And if they would learn anything, let 


them ask their own husbands at home” (1 Cor. xiv. 35.); and he does not lead them to the Teacher. For as 
in the schools of learning, there are teachers even among the disciples, so also in the Church. For he 
wishes the Teacher not to be troubled by all. Wherefore? Because then there will be great advantages, not 
only that the labor will be light to the Teacher, but that each of the disciples also, having taken pains, is 
soon able to become a teacher, making this his concern. 


For see how great a service the wife contributes. She keeps the house, and takes care of all things in the 
house, she presides over her handmaids, she clothes them with her own hands, she causes thee to be 
called the father of children, she delivers thee from brothels, she aids thee to live chastely, she puts a stop 
to the strong desire of nature. And do thou also benefit her. How? In spiritual things stretch forth thy 
hand. Whatever useful things thou hast heard, these, like the swallows, bearing off in thy mouth, carry 
away and place them in the mouth of the mother and the young ones. For how is it not absurd, in other 
things to think thyself worthy of the preeminence, and to occupy the place of the head, but in teaching to 
quit thy station. The ruler ought not to excel the ruled in honors, so much as in virtues. For this is the duty 
of a ruler, for the other is the part of the ruled, but this is the achievement of the ruler himself. If thou 
enjoyest much honor, it is nothing to thee, for thou receivedst it from others. If thou shinest in much 
virtue, this is all thine own. 


Thou art the head of the woman, let then the head regulate the rest of the body. Dost thou not see that it 
is not so much above the rest of the body in situation, as in forethought, directing like a steersman the 
whole of it? For in the head are the eyes both of the body, and of the soul. Hence flows to them both the 
faculty of seeing, and the power of directing. And the rest of the body is appointed for service, but this is 
set to command. All the senses have thence their origin and their source. Thence are sent forth the organs 
of speech, the power of seeing, and of smelling, and all touch. For thence is derived the root of the nerves 
and of the bones. Seest thou not that it is superior in forethought more than in honor? So let us rule the 
women; let us surpass them, not by seeking greater honor from them, but by their being more benefited 
by us. 


I have shown that they afford us no little benefit, but if we are willing to make them a return in spiritual 
things, we surpass them. For it is not possible in bodily things to offer an equivalent. For what? dost thou 
contribute much wealth? but it is she who preserves it, and this care of hers is an equivalent, and thus 
there is need of her, because many, who had great possessions, have lost all because they had not one to 
take care of them. But as for the children, you both communicate, and the benefit from each is equal. She 
indeed in these things rather has the more laborious service, always bearing the offspring, and being 
afflicted with the pains of childbirth; so that in spiritual things only wilt thou be able to surpass her. 


Let us not therefore regard how we shall have wealth, but how we shall present with confidence to God 
the souls with which we are entrusted. For by regulating them we shall also most highly benefit ourselves. 
For he who teaches another, although he does nothing else, yet in speaking is affected with compunction, 
when he sees himself responsible for those things, on account of which he reproves others. Since 
therefore we benefit both ourselves and them, and through them the household, and this is preeminently 
pleasing to God; let us not be weary of taking care both of our own souls and of those who minister to us, 
that for all we may receive a recompense, and with much riches may arrive at the holy City our mother, 
the Jerusalem that is above, from which God grant that we may never fall, but that having shone in the 
most excellent course of life, we may be thought worthy with much confidence to see our Lord Jesus 
Christ; with whom to the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, power, and honor, now and ever, 
and world without end. Amen. 
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ARGUMENT. 


1. Timothy too was one of the disciples of the Apostle Paul. To the extraordinary qualities of this youth 
testimony is borne by Luke, who informs us, that he was “well reported of by the brethren that were at 
Lystra and Iconium.” (Acts xvi. 2.) He became at once a disciple and a teacher, and gave this singular 
instance of his prudence, that hearing Paul preach without insisting upon circumcision, and 
understanding that he had formerly withstood Peter upon that point, he chose not only not to preach 
against it, but to submit to that rite. For Paul, it is said, “took and circumcised him” (Acts xvi. 3.), though 
he was of adult age, and so trusted him with his whole economy. 


The affection of Paul for him is a sufficient evidence of his character. For he elsewhere says of him, “Ye 
know the proof of him, that as a son with a father, he hath served with me in the Gospel.” (Philip. ii. 22.) 
And to the Corinthians again he writes: “I have sent unto you Timothy, who is my beloved son, and faithful 
in the Lord.” (1 Cor. iv. 17.) And again: “Let no man despise him, for he worketh the work of the Lord, as I 
also do.” (1 Cor. xvi. 10, 11.) And to the Hebrews he writes, “Know that our brother Timothy is set at 
liberty.” (Heb. xiii. 23.) Indeed his love for him is everywhere apparent, and the miracles that are now 
wrought still attest his claims. 


2. If it should be asked why he addresses Epistles to Titus and Timothy alone, though Silas was approved, 
as also was Luke, for he writes, “Only Luke is with me” (2 Tim. iv. 11.), and Clement was one of his 
associates, of whom he says, “with Clement and other my fellow-laborers” (Philip. iv. 3.), for what reason 
then does he write only to Titus and Timothy? It is because he had already committed the care of 
churches to these, and certain marked places had been assigned to them, but the others were in 
attendance upon him. For so preeminent in virtue was Timothy, that his youth was no impediment to his 
promotion; therefore he writes, “Let no man despise thy youth” (1 Tim. iv. 12, and v. 2.); and again, “The 
younger women as sisters.” For where there is virtue, all other things are superfluous, and there can be 
no impediment. Therefore when the Apostle discourses of Bishops, among the many things he requires of 
them, he makes no particular mention of age. And if he speaks of a Bishop “being the husband of one 
wife,” and “having his children in subjection” (1 Tim. iii. 2, 4.), this is not said, as if it were necessary he 
should have a wife and children; but that if any should happen from a secular life to be advanced to that 
office, they might be such as knew how to preside over their household and children, and all others 
committed to them. For if a man were both secular and deficient in these points, how should he be 
intrusted with the care of the Church? 


3. But why, you will say, does he address an Epistle to a disciple already appointed to the office of a 
Teacher? Ought he not to have been made perfect for his office, before he was sent? Yes; but the 
instruction which he needed was not that which was suited to a disciple, but that which was proper for a 
Teacher. You will perceive him therefore through the whole Epistle adapting his instructions to a Teacher. 
Thus at the very beginning he does not say, “Do not attend to those who teach otherwise,” but, “Charge 
them that they teach no other doctrine.” (1 Tim. i. 3.) 


HOMILY I 


1 TIMOTHY I. 1, 2 


“Paul, an Apostle of Jesus Christ by the commandment of God our Saviour, and Lord Jesus Christ, which is 
our hope; unto Timothy, my own son in the faith: Grace, mercy, and peace, from God our Father and Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” [The R.V. omits kuriouand translates: Christ Jesus our hope, tes elpidos hemon.] 


1. Great and admirable is the dignity of an Apostle, and we find Paul constantly setting forth the causes of 
it, not as if he took the honor to himself, but as intrusted with it, and being under the necessity of so 
doing. For when he speaks of himself as “called,” and that “by the will of God,” and again elsewhere, “a 
necessity is laid upon me” (1 Cor. ix. 16.), and when he says, “for this I was separated,” by these 
expressions all idea of arrogance and ambition is removed. For as he deserves the severest blame, who 
intrudes into an office which is not given him of God, so he who refuses, and shrinks from it when offered 
to him, incurs blame of another kind, that of rebellion and disobedience. Therefore Paul, in the beginning 
of this Epistle, thus expresses himself, “Paul, an Apostle of Jesus Christ by the commandment of God.” He 
does not say here, “Paul called,” but “by commandment.” He begins in this manner, that Timothy may not 
feel any human infirmity from supposing that Paul addresses him on the same terms as his disciples. But 
where is this commandment given? We read in the Acts of the Apostles: “The Spirit said, Separate me Paul 


and Barnabas.” (Acts xiii. 2.) And everywhere in his writings Paul adds the name of Apostle, to instruct his 
hearers not to consider the doctrines he delivered as proceeding from man. For an Apostle can say 
nothing of his own, and by calling himself an Apostle, he at once refers his hearers to Him that sent him. 
In all his Epistles therefore he begins by assuming this title, thus giving authority to his words, as here he 
says, “Paul, an Apostle of Jesus Christ according to the commandment of God our Saviour.” Now it does 
not appear that the Father anywhere commanded him. It is everywhere Christ who addresses him. Thus, 
“He said unto me, Depart, for I will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles” (Acts xxii. 21.); and again, 
“Thou must be brought before Caesar.” (Acts xxvii. 24.) But whatever the Son commands, this he 
considers to be the commandment of the Father, as those of the Spirit are the commandments of the Son. 
For he was sent by the Spirit, he was separated by the Spirit, and this he says was the commandment of 
God. What then? does it derogate from the power of the Son, that His Apostle was sent forth by the 
commandment of the Father? By no means. For observe, how he represents the power as common to both. 
For having said, “according to the commandment of God our Saviour”; he adds, “and Lord Jesus Christ, 
our hope.” And observe, with what propriety he applies the titles. And indeed, the Psalmist applies this to 
the Father, saying, “The hope of all the ends of the earth.” (Ps. lxiv. 5.) And again, the blessed Paul in 
another place writes, “For therefore we both labor, and suffer reproach, because we have hope in the 
living God.” The teacher must suffer dangers even more than the disciple. “For I will smite the shepherd, 
(he says,) “and the sheep shall be scattered abroad.” (Zech. xiii. 7.) Therefore the devil rages with greater 
violence against teachers, because by their destruction the flock also is scattered. For by slaying the 
sheep, he has lessened the flock, but when he has made away with the shepherd, he has ruined the whole 
flock, so that he the rather assaults him, as working greater mischief by a less effort; and in one soul 
effecting the ruin of all. For this reason Paul, at the beginning, elevates and encourages the soul of 
Timothy, by saying, We have God for our Saviour and Christ for our hope. We suffer much, but our hopes 
are great; we are exposed to snares and perils, but to save us we have not man but God. Our Saviour is 
not weak, for He is God, and whatever be our dangers they will not overcome us; nor is our hope made 
ashamed, for it is Christ. For in two ways we are enabled to bear up against dangers, when we are either 
speedily delivered from them, or supposed by good hopes under them. 


But Paul never calls himself the Apostle of the Father, but always of Christ. Because he makes everything 
common to both. The Gospel itself he calls “the Gospel of God.” And whatever we suffer here, he implies, 
things present are as nothing. 


“Unto Timothy, my own son in the faith.” 


This too is encouraging. For if he evinced such faith as to be called peculiarly Paul’s “own” son, he might 
be confident also with respect to the future. For it is the part of faith not to be cast down or disturbed, 
though circumstances occur that seem contrary to the promises. But observe he says, “my son,” and even 
“mine own son,” and yet he is not of the same substance. But what? was he of irrational kind? “Well,” says 
one, “he was not of Paul, so this does not imply ‘being of’ another.” What then? was he of another 
substance? neither was it so, for after saying “mine own son,” he adds, “in the faith,” to show that he was 
really “his own son,” and truly from him. There was no difference. The likeness he bore to him was in 
respect to his faith, as in human births there is a likeness in respect of substance. The son is like the 
father in human beings, but with respect to God the proximity is greater. For here a father and a son, 
though of the same substance, differ in many particulars, as in color, figure, understanding, age, bent of 
mind, endowments of soul and body, and in many other things they may be like or unlike, but there is no 
such dissimilarity in the divine Essence. “By commandment.” This is a stronger expression than “called,” 
as we learn from other passages. As he here calls Timothy “mine own son,” in like manner he says to the 
Corinthians, “in Christ Jesus I have begotten you,” i.e. in faith; but he adds the word “own,” to show his 
particular likeness to himself, as well as his own love and great affection for him. Notice again the “in” 
applied to the faith. “My own son,” he says, “in the faith.” See what an honorable distinction, in that he 
calls him not only his “son,” but his “own” son. 


Ver. 2. “Grace, mercy, and peace from God our Father and Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


Why is mercy mentioned here, and not in the other Epistles? This is a further mark of his affection. Upon 
his son he invokes greater blessings, with the anxious apprehension of a parent. For such was his anxiety, 
that he gives directions to Timothy, which he has done in no other case, to attend to his bodily health; 
where he says, “Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thine often infirmities” (1 Tim. v. 23.) 
Teachers indeed stand more in need of mercy. 


“From God our Father,” he says, “and Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


Here too is consolation. For if God is our Father, He cares for us as sons, as Christ says, “What man is 
there of you, whom if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone?” (Matt. vii. 9.) 


Ver. 3. “As I besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, when I went into Macedonia.” 


Observe the gentleness of the expression, more like that of a servant than of a master. For he does not say 
“T commanded,” or “bade” or even “exhorted,” but “I besought thee.” But this tone is not for all: only 
meek and virtuous disciples are to be treated thus. The corrupt and insincere are to be dealt with in a 


different manner, as Paul himself elsewhere directs, “Rebuke them with all authority” (Tit. ii. 15.); and 
here he says “charge,” not “beseech,” but “charge some that they teach no other doctrine.” What means 
this? That Paul’s Epistle which he sent them was not sufficient? Nay, it was sufficient; but men are apt 
sometimes to slight Epistles, or perhaps this may have been before the Epistles were written. He had 
himself passed some time in that city. There was the temple of Diana, and there he had been exposed to 
those great sufferings. For after the assembly in the Theater had been dissolved, and he had called to him 
and exhorted the disciples, he found it necessary to sail away, though afterwards he returned to them. It 
were worth enquiry, whether he stationed Timothy there at that time. For he says, that “thou mightest 
charge some that they teach no other doctrine”: he does not mention the persons by name, that he might 
not, by the openness of his rebuke, render them more shameless. There were in that city certain false 
Apostles of the Jews, who wished to oblige the faithful to observe the Jewish law, a fault he is everywhere 
noticing in his Epistles; and this they did not from motives of conscience, so much as from vainglory, and a 
wish to have disciples, from jealousy of the blessed Paul, and a spirit of opposition to him. This is meant by 
“teaching another doctrine.” 


Ver. 4. “Neither give heed to fables and endless genealogies.” 


By “fables” he does not mean the law; far from it; but inventions and forgeries and counterfeit doctrines. 
For, it seems, the Jews wasted their whole discourse on these unprofitable points. They numbered up their 
fathers and grandfathers, that they might have the reputation of historical knowledge and research. “That 
thou mightest charge some,” he says, “that they teach no other doctrine, neither give heed to fables and 
endless genealogies.” Why does he call them “endless”? It is because they had no end, or none of any use, 
or none easy for us to apprehend. Mark how he disapproves of questioning. For where faith exists, there is 
no need of question. Where there is no room for curiosity, questions are superfluous. Questioning is the 
subversion of faith. For he that seeks has not yet found. He who questions cannot believe. Therefore it is 
his advice that we should not be occupied with questions, since if we question, it is not faith; for faith sets 
reasoning at rest. But why then does Christ say, “Seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto 
you” (Matt. vii. 7.); and, “Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life”? (John v. 39.) 
The seeking there is meant of prayer and vehement desire, and He bids “search the Scriptures,” not to 
introduce the labors of questioning, but to end them, that we may ascertain and settle their true meaning, 
not that we may be ever questioning, but that we may have done with it. And he justly said, “Charge some 
that they teach no other doctrine, neither give heed to fables, and endless genealogies, which minister 
questions rather than the dispensation of God in faith.” Justly has he said, “the dispensation of God.” For 
great are the blessings which God is willing to dispense; but the greatness of them is not conceived by 
reasoning. This must then be the work of faith, which is the best medicine of our souls. This questioning 
therefore is opposed to the dispensation of God. For what is dispensed by faith? To receive His mercies 
and become better men; to doubt and dispute of nothing; but to repose in confidence. For what “ministers 
questions” displaces faith and that which faith hath wrought and builded. Christ has said that we must be 
saved by faith; this these teachers questioned and even denied. For since the announcement was present, 
but the issue of it future, faith was required. But they bring preoccupied by legal observances threw 
impediments in the way of faith. He seems also here to glance at the Greeks, where he speaks of “fables 
and genealogies,” for they enumerated their Gods. 


Moral. Let us not then give heed to questions. For we were called Faithful, that we might unhesitatingly 
believe what is delivered to us, and entertain no doubt. For if the things asserted were human, we ought 
to examine them; but since they are of God, they are only to be revered and believed. If we believe not, 
how shall we be persuaded of the existence of a God? For how knowest thou that there is a God, when 
thou callest Him to account? The knowledge of God is best shown by believing in Him without proofs and 
demonstrations. Even the Greeks know this; for they believed their Gods telling them, saith one, even 
without proof; and what?—That they were the offspring of the Gods. But why do I speak of the Gods? In 
the case of the man, a deceiver and sorcerer, (I speak of Pythagoras,) they acted in like manner, for of him 
it was said, He said it. And over their temples was an image of Silence, and her finger on her mouth, 
compressing her lips, and significantly exhorting all that passed by to be silent. And were their doctrines 
so sacred, and are ours less so? and even to be ridiculed? What extreme madness is this! The tenets of the 
Greeks indeed are rightly questioned. For they were of that nature, being but disputes, conflicts of 
reasonings, and doubts, and conclusions. But ours are far from all these. For human wisdom invented 
theirs, but ours were taught by the grace of the Spirit. Their doctrines are madness and folly, ours are 
true wisdom. In their case there is neither teacher nor scholar; but all alike are disputants. Here whether 
teacher or scholar, each is to learn of him from whom he ought to learn, and not to doubt, but obey; not to 
dispute, but believe. For all the ancients obtained a good report through faith, and without this everything 
is subverted. And why do I speak of it in heavenly things? We shall find upon examination that earthly 
things depend upon it no less. For without this there would be no trade nor contracts, nor anything of the 
sort. And if it be so necessary here in things that are false, how much more in those. 


This then let us pursue, to this let us adhere, so shall we banish from our souls all destructive doctrines, 
such, for instance, as relate to nativity and fate. If you believe that there is a resurrection and a judgment, 
you will be able to expel from your mind all those false opinions. Believe that there is a just God, and you 
will not believe that there can be an unjust nativity. Believe that there is a God, and a Providence, and you 
will not believe that there can be a nativity, that holds all things together. Believe that there is a place of 


punishment, and a Kingdom, and you will not believe in a nativity that takes away our free agency, and 
subjects us to necessity and force. Neither sow, nor plant, nor go to war, nor engage in any work 
whatever! For whether you will or not, things will proceed according to the course of nativity! What need 
have we more of Prayer? And why should you deserve to be a Christian, if there be this nativity? for you 
will not then be responsible. And whence proceed the arts of life? are these too from nativity? Yes, you 
say, and it is fated to one to become wise with labor. But can you show me one who has learnt an art 
without labor? You cannot. It is not then from nativity but from labor that he derives his skill. 


But why does a man who is corrupt and wicked become rich, without inheriting it from his father, while 
another, amidst infinite labors, remains poor? For such are the questions they raise, always arguing upon 
wealth and poverty, and never taking the case of vice and virtue. Now in this question talk not of that, but 
show me a man who has become bad, whilst he was striving to be good; or one that, without striving, has 
become good. For if Fate has any power, its power should be shown in the most important things; in vice 
and virtue, not in poverty and riches. Again you ask, why is one man sickly and another healthy? why is 
one honored, another disgraced? Why does every thing succeed well with this man, whilst another meets 
with nothing but failure and impediments? Lay aside the notion of nativity, and you will know. Believe 
firmly that there is a God and a Providence, and all these things will be cleared up. “But I cannot,” you 
say, “conceive that there is a Providence, when there is such disorder. Can I believe that the good God 
gives wealth to the fornicator, the corrupt and dishonest man, and not to the virtuous? How can I believe 
this? for there must be facts to ground belief.” Well then, do these cases proceed from a nativity that was 
just, or unjust? “Unjust,” you say. Who then made it? “Not God,” you say, “it was unbegotten.” But how 
can the unbegotten produce these things? for they are contradictions. “These things are not then in any 
wise the works of God.” Shall we then enquire who made the earth, the sea, the heavens, the seasons? 
“Nativity,” you answer. Did nativity then produce in things inanimate such order and harmony, but in us, 
for whom these things were made, so much disorder? As if one, in building a house, should be careful to 
make it magnificent, but bestow not a thought upon his household. But who preserves the succession of 
the seasons? Who established the regular laws of nature? Who appointed the courses of day and night? 
These things are superior to any such nativity. “But these,” you say, “came to be of themselves.” And yet 
how can such a well-ordered system spring up of itself? 


“But whence,” you say, “come the rich, the healthy, the renowned, and how are some made rich by 
covetousness, some by inheritance, some by violence? and why does God suffer the wicked to be 
prosperous?” We answer, Because the retribution, according to the desert of each, does not take place 
here, but is reserved for hereafter. Show me any such thing taking place Then! “Well,” say you, “give me 
here, and I do not look for hereafter.” But it is because you seek here, that you receive not. For if when 
earthly enjoyment is not within your reach, you seek present things so eagerly as to prefer them to future, 
what would you do if you were in possession of unmixed pleasure? God therefore shows you that these 
things are nothing, and indifferent; for if they were not indifferent, He would not bestow them on such 
men. You will own that it is a matter of indifference whether one be tall or short, black or white; so is it 
whether one be rich or poor. For, tell me, are not things necessary bestowed on all equally, as the capacity 
for virtue, the distribution of spiritual gifts? If you understood aright the mercies of God, you would not 
complain of wanting worldly things, whilst you enjoyed these best gifts equally with others; and knowing 
that equal distribution you would not desire superiority in the rest. As if a servant enjoying from his 
master’s bounty food, clothing, and lodging, and all other necessaries equally with his fellow-servants, 
should pride himself upon having longer nails, or more hair upon his head; so it is for a Christian to be 
elated on account of those things, which he enjoys only for a time. For this reason it is, that God 
withdraws those things from us, to extinguish this madness, and transfer our affections from them to 
heaven. But nevertheless we do not learn wisdom. As if a child possessing a toy, should prefer it to things 
necessary, and his father, to lead him against his will to what was better for him, should deprive him of his 
toy; so God takes these things from us, that He may lead us to heaven. If you ask then why He permits the 
wicked to be rich, it is because they are not high in His esteem. And if the righteous too are rich, it is 
rather that He allows it to be, than that He makes them so. Now these things we say superficially, as to 
men not knowing the Scriptures. But our discourses would be unnecessary if you would believe and take 
heed to the divine word, for that would teach you all things. And that you may understand that neither 
riches, nor health, nor glory, are anything, I can show you many, who, when they might gain wealth, do 
not seek wealth; when they might enjoy health, mortify their bodies; when they might rise to glory, make 
it their aim to be despised. But there is no good man, who ever studied to be bad. Let us therefore desist 
from seeking things below, and let us seek heavenly things; for so we shall be able to attain them, and we 
shall enjoy eternal delights, by the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ. To Whom with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, power, and honor, now, and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY II 


1 TIMOTHY I. 5-7 


“Now the end of the commandment is charity out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith 
unfeigned: From which some having swerved have turned aside unto vain jangling; Desiring to be 
teachers of the law; understanding neither what they say, nor whereof they affirm.” 


Book VIII 


CHAPTER I 


THE OBJECT OF PHILOSOPHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL INQUIRY—THE DISCOVERY OF TRUTH 


But the most ancient of the philosophers were not carried away to disputing and doubting, much less are 
we, who are attached to the really true philosophy, on whom the Scripture enjoins examination and 
investigation. For it is the more recent of the Hellenic philosophers who, by empty and futile love of fame, 
are led into useless babbling in refuting and wrangling. But, on the contrary, the Barbarian philosophy, 
expelling all contention, said, “Seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you; ask, and it 
shall be given you.” 


Accordingly, by investigation, the point proposed for inquiry and answer knocks at the door of truth, 
according to what appears. And on an opening being made through the obstacle in the process of 
investigation, there results scientific contemplation. To those who thus knock, according to my view, the 
subject under investigation is opened. 


And to those who thus ask questions, in the Scriptures, there is given from God (that at which they aim) 
the gift of the God-given knowledge, by way of comprehension, through the true illumination of logical 
investigation. For it is impossible to find, without having sought; or to have sought, without having 
examined; or to have examined, without having unfolded and opened up the question by interrogation, to 
produce distinctness; or again, to have gone through the whole investigation, without thereafter receiving 
as the prize the knowledge of the point in question. 


But it belongs to him who has sought, to find; and to him to seek, who thinks previously that he does not 
know. Hence drawn by desire to the discovery of what is good, he seeks thoughtfully, without love of strife 
or glory, asking, answering, and besides considering the statements made. For it is incumbent, in applying 
ourselves not only to the divine Scriptures, but also to common notions, to institute investigations, the 
discovery ceasing at some useful end. 


For another place and crowd await turbulent people, and forensic sophistries. But it is suitable for him, 
who is at once a lover and disciple of the truth, to be pacific even in investigations, advancing by scientific 
demonstration, without love of self, but with love of truth, to comprehensive knowledge. 


CHAPTER II 
THE NECESSITY OF PERSPICUOUS DEFINITION 


What better or clearer method, for the commencement of instruction of this nature, can there be than 
discussion of the term advanced, so distinctly, that all who use the same language may follow it? Is the 
term for demonstration of such a kind as the word Blityri, which is a mere sound, signifying nothing? But 
how is it that neither does the philosopher, nor the orator—no more does the judge,—adduce 
demonstration as a term that means nothing; nor is any of the contending parties ignorant of the fact, that 
the meaning does not exist? 


Philosophers, in fact, present demonstration as having a substantial existence, one in one way, another in 
another. Therefore, if one would treat aright of each question, he cannot carry back the discourse to 
another more generally admitted fundamental principle than what is admitted to be signified by the term 
by all of the same nation and language. 


Then, starting from this point, it is necessary to inquire if the proposition has this signification or not. And 
next, if it is demonstrated to have, it is necessary to investigate its nature accurately, of what kind it is, 
and whether it ever passes over the class assigned. And if it suffices not to say, absolutely, only that which 
one thinks (for one’s opponent may equally allege, on the other side, what he likes); then what is stated 
must be confirmed. If the decision of it be carried back to what is likewise matter of dispute, and the 
decision of that likewise to another disputed point, it will go on ad infinitum, and will be incapable of 
demonstration. But if the belief of a point that is not admitted be carried back to one admitted by all, that 
is to be made the commencement of instruction. Every term, therefore, advanced for discussion is to be 
converted into an expression that is admitted by those that are parties in the discussion, to form the 
starting point for instruction, to lead the way to the discovery of the points under investigation. For 
example, let it be the term “sun” that is in question. Now the Stoics say that it is “an intellectual fire 
kindled from the waters of the sea.” Is not the definition, consequently, obscurer than the term, requiring 
another demonstration to prove if it be true? It is therefore better to say, in the common and distinct form 


Nothing is so injurious to mankind as to undervalue friendship ; and not to cultivate it with the greatest 
care; as nothing, on the other hand, is so beneficial, as to pursue it to the utmost of our power. This Christ 
has shown, where He says, “If two of you shall agree on earth, as touching anything that they shall ask, it 
shall be done for them of My Father” (Matt. xviii. 19.); and again, “Because iniquity shall abound, love 
shall wax cold.” (Matt. xxiv. 12.) It is this that has been the occasion of all heresies. For men, because they 
loved not their brethren, have envied those who were in high repute, and from envying, they have become 
eager for power, and from a love of power have introduced heresies. On this account Paul having said, 
“that thou mightest charge some that they teach no other doctrine,” now shows that the manner in which 
this may be effected is by charity. As therefore when he says, “Christ is the end of the Law” (Rom. x. 4.), 
that is, its fulfillment, and this is connected with the former, so this commandment is implied in love. The 
end of medicine is health, but where there is health, there is no need to make much ado; so where there is 
love, there is no need of much commanding. But what sort of love does he speak of? That which is sincere, 
which is not merely in words but which flows from the disposition, from sentiment, and sympathy. “From a 
pure heart,” he says, either with respect to a right conversation, or sincere affection. For an impure life 
too produces divisions. “For every one that doeth evil, hateth the light.” (John iii. 20.) There is indeed a 
friendship even among the wicked. Robbers and murderers may love one another, but this is not “from a 
good conscience,” not “from a pure” but from an impure “heart,” not from “faith unfeigned,” but from that 
which is false and hypocritical. For faith points out the truth, and a sincere faith produces love, which he 
who truly believes in God cannot endure to lay aside. 


Ver. 6. “From which some having swerved have turned aside to vain jangling.” 


He has well said, “swerved,” for it requires skill, to shoot straight and not beside the mark, to have the 
direction of the Spirit. For there are many things to turn us aside from the right course, and we should 
look but to one object. 


Ver. 7. “Desiring to be teachers of the law.” 


Here we see another cause of evil, the love of power. Wherefore Christ said, “Be not ye called Rabbi” 
(Matt. xxiii. 8.); and the Apostle again, “For neither do they keep the law, but that they may glory in your 
flesh.” (Gal. vi. 13.) They desire preeminence, he means, and on that account disregard truth. 


“Understanding neither what they say, nor whereof they affirm.” 


Here he censures them, because they know not the end and aim of the Law, nor the period for which it 
was to have authority. But if it was from ignorance, why is it called a sin? Because it was incurred not only 
from their desiring to be teachers of the law, but from their not retaining love. Nay, and their very 
ignorance arose from these causes. For when the soul abandons itself to carnal things, the clearness of its 
vision is dimmed, and falling from love it drops into contentiousness, and the eye of the mind is blinded. 
For he that is possessed by any desire for these temporal things, intoxicated, as he is, with passion, 
cannot be an impartial judge of truth. 


“Not knowing whereof they affirm.” 


For it is probable that they spoke of the law, and enlarged on its purifications and other bodily rites. The 
Apostle then forbearing to censure these, as either nothing, or at best a shadow and figure of spiritual 
things, proceeds in a more engaging way to praise the law, calling the Decalogue here the law, and by 
means of it discarding the rest. For if even these precepts punish transgressors, and become useless to us, 
much more the others. 


Ver. 8, 9. “But we know that the law is good, if a man use it lawfully. Knowing this, that the law is not 
made for a righteous man.” 


The law, he seems to say, is good, and again, not good. What then? if one use it not lawfully, is it not good? 
Nay even so it is good. But what he means is this; if any one fulfills it in his actions; for that is to “use it 
lawfully” as here intended. But when they expound it in their words, and neglect it in their deeds, that is 
using it unlawfully. For such an one uses it, but not to his own profit. And another way may be named 
besides. What is it? that the law, if thou use it aright, sends thee to Christ. For since its aim is to justify 
man, and it fails to effect this, it remits us to Him who can do so. Another way again of using the law 
lawfully, is when we keep it, but as a thing superfluous. And how as a thing superfluous? As the bridle is 
properly used, not by the prancing horse that champs it, but by that which wears it only for the sake of 
appearance, so he uses the law lawfully, who governs himself, though not as constrained by the letter of it. 
He uses the law lawfully who is conscious that he does not need it, for he who is already so virtuous that 
he fulfills it not from fear of it, but from a principle of virtue, uses it lawfully and safely: that is, if one so 
use it, not as being in fear of it, but having before his eyes rather the condemnation of conscience than 
the punishment hereafter. Moreover he calls him a righteous man, who has attained unto virtue. He 
therefore uses the law lawfully, who does not require to be instructed by it. For as points in reading are 
set before children; but he who does what they direct, without their aid, from other knowledge, shows 
more skill, and is a better reader; so he who is above the law, is not under the schooling of the law. For he 
keeps it in a much higher degree, who fulfills it not from fear, but from a virtuous inclination; since he that 


fears punishment does not fulfill it in the same manner as he that aims at reward. He that is under the law 
doth it not as he that is above the law. For to live above the law is to use it lawfully. He uses it lawfully, and 
keeps it, who achieves things beyond the law, and who does not need its instructions. For the law, for the 
most part, is prohibition of evil; now this alone does not make a man righteous, but the performance of 
good actions besides. Hence those, who abstain from evil like slaves, do not come up to the mark of the 
law. For it was appointed for the punishment of transgression. Such men indeed use it, but it is to dread 
its punishment. It is said, “Wilt thou not be afraid of the power? do that which is good” (Rom. xiii. 3.): 
which implies, that the law threatens punishment only to the wicked. But of what use is the law to him 
whose actions deserve a crown? as the surgeon is of use only to him who hath some hurt, and not to the 
sound and healthy man. “But for the lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners.” He calls 
the Jews “lawless and disobedient” too. “The law (he says) worketh wrath,” that is, to the evil doers. But 
what to him who is deserving of reward? “By the law is the knowledge of sin.” (Rom. iii. 20.) What then 
with respect to the righteous? “the law is not made,” he says, “for a righteous man.” Wherefore? Because 
he is exempted from its punishment, and he waits not to learn from it what is his duty, since he has the 
grace of the Spirit within to direct him. For the law was given that men might be chastened by fear of its 
threatenings. But the tractable horse needs not the curb, nor the man that can dispense with instruction 
the schoolmaster. 


“But for the lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners, for the unholy and profane, for 
murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers.” Thus he does not stop at the mention of sins in general, 
nor of these only, but goes over the several kinds of sin, to shame men, as it were, of being under the 
direction of the law; and having thus particularized some, he adds a reference to those omitted, though 
what he had enumerated were sufficient to withdraw men. Of whom then does he say these things? Of the 
Jews, for they were “murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers”: they were “profane and unholy,” for 
these too he means when he says, “ungodly and sinners,” and being such, the law was necessarily given to 
them. For did they not repeatedly worship idols? did they not stone Moses? were not their hands imbrued 
in the blood of their kindred? Do not the prophets constantly accuse them of these things? But to those 
who are instructed by a heavenly philosophy, these commandments are superfluous. “For murderers of 
fathers and murderers of mothers, for manslayers, for whoremongers, for them that defile themselves 
with mankind, for menstealers, for liers, for perjured persons, and if there be any other thing that is 
contrary to sound doctrine”; for all the things which he had mentioned were the passions of a corrupted 
soul, and contrary, therefore, to sound doctrine. 


Ver. 11. “According to the glorious Gospel of the blessed God, which was committed to my trust.” 


Thus the Law is still necessary for the confirmation of the Gospel, yet to those who obey it is unnecessary. 
And he calls the Gospel “glorious.” There were some who were ashamed of its persecutions, and of the 
sufferings of Christ, and so for the sake of these, as well as for others, he has called it “the glorious 
Gospel,” thus showing that the sufferings of Christ are our glory. And perhaps he glances too at the 
future. For if our present state is exposed to shame and reproach, it will not be so hereafter; and it is to 
things future, and not to things present, that the Gospel belongs. Why then did the Angel say, “Behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, for unto you is born a Saviour”? (Luke ii. 10.) Because He was born to 
be their Saviour, though His miracles did not commence from His birth. “According to the Gospel,” he 
saith, “of the blessed God.” The glory he means is either that of the service of God, or, in that if present 
things are filled with its glory, yet much more will things future be so; when “His enemies shall be put 
under His feet” (1 Cor. xv. 25.), when there shall be nothing opposed, when the just shall behold all those 
blessed things, which “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, and which hath not entered into the heart of 
man.” (1 Cor. ii. 9.) “For I will” says our Saviour, “that they also may be with Me, where I am, that they 
may behold My glory, which Thou hast given Me.” (John xvii. 24.) 


Moral. Let us then learn who these are, and let us esteem them blessed, considering what felicities they 
will then enjoy, of what light and glory they will then participate. The glory of this world is worthless and 
not enduring, or if it abides, it abides but till death, and after that is wholly extinguished. For “his glory,” 
it says, “shall not descend after him.” (Ps. xlix. 17.) And with many it lasts not even to the end of life. But 
no such thing is to be thought of in that glory; it abides, and will have no end. For such are the things of 
God, enduring, and above all change or end. For the glory of that state is not from without, but from 
within. I mean, it consists not in a multitude of servant, or of chariot, nor in costly garments. 
Independently of these things, the man himself is clothed with glory. Here, without these things, the man 
appears naked. In the baths, we see the illustrious, the undistinguished, and the base, alike bare. Often 
have the great been exposed to danger in public, being left on some occasion by their servants. But in that 
world men carry their glory about with them, and the Saints, like the Angels, wherever they appear, have 
their glory in themselves. Yea rather as the sun needs no vestures, and requires no foreign aid, but 
wherever he appears, his glory at once shines forth; so shall it then be. 


Let us then pursue that glory, than which nothing is more venerable; and leave the glory of the world, as 
beyond anything worthless. “Boast not of thy clothing and raiment.” (Ecclus. xi. 4.) This was the advice 
given of old to the simple. Indeed the dancer, the harlot, the player, are arrayed in a gayer and more 
costly robe than thou. And besides, this boasting were of that, which if but moths attack, they can rob 
thee of its enjoyment. Dost thou see what an unstable thing it is, this glory of the present life? Thou 


pridest thyself upon that which insects make and destroy. For Indian insects, it is said, spin those fine 
threads of which your robes are made. But rather seek a clothing woven from things above, an admirable 
and radiant vesture, raiment of real gold; of gold not dug by malefactors’ hands out of the mine, but the 
produce of virtue. Let us clothe ourselves with a robe not the manufacture of poor men or slaves, but 
wrought by our Lord Himself. But your garments, you say, are in-wrought with gold! And what is that to 
thee? He that wrought it, not he that wears it, is the object of admiration, for there it is really due. It is 
not the frame on which the garment is stretched at the fuller’s, but the maker of it, that is admired. Yet 
the block wears it, and has it bound on itself. And as that wears it, but not for use, even so do some of 
these women, for the benefit of the garment, to air it, they say, that it may not be moth-eaten! Is it not 
then the extreme of folly to be solicitous about a thing so worthless, to do anything whatever, to risk your 
salvation for it, to make a mock at Hell, to set God at defiance, to overlook Christ hungering? Talk not of 
the precious spices of India, Arabia, and Persia, the moist and the dry, the perfumes and unguents, so 
costly and so useless. Why, O woman, dost thou lavish perfumes upon a body full of impurity within? why 
spend on what is offensive, as if one should waste perfumes upon dirt, or distill balms upon a brick. There 
is, if you desire it, a precious ointment and a fragrance, with which you might anoint your soul; not 
brought from Arabia, or Ethiopia, nor from Persia, but from heaven itself; purchased not by gold, but by a 
virtuous will, and by faith unfeigned. Buy this perfume, the odor of which is able to fill the world. It was of 
this the Apostles savored. “For we are (he says) a sweet savor, to some of death, to others of life.” (2 Cor. 
ii. 15, 16.) And what means this? That it is as they say, that the swine is suffocated by perfumes! But this 
spiritual fragrance scented not only the bodies but the garments of the Apostles; and Paul’s garments 
were so impregnated with it, that they cast out devils. What balmy leaf, what cassia, what myrrh so sweet 
or so efficacious as this perfume? For if it put devils to flight, what could it not effect? With this ointment 
let us furnish ourselves. And the grace of the Spirit will provide it through almsgiving. Of these we shall 
savor, when we go into the other world. And as here, he that is perfumed with sweet odors draws upon 
himself the notice of all, and whether at the bath, or the assembly, or any other concourse of men, all 
follow him, and observe him; so, in that world, when souls come in that are fragrant with this spiritual 
savor, all arise and make room. And even here devils and all vices are afraid to approach it, and cannot 
endure it, for it chokes them. Let us then not bear about us that perfume which is a mark of effeminacy, 
but this, which is a mark of manhood, which is truly admirable, which fills us with a holy confidence. This 
is a spice which is not the produce of the earth, but springs from virtue, which withers not, but blooms for 
ever. This is it that renders those who possess it honorable. With this we are anointed at our Baptism, then 
we savor sweetly of it; but it must be by our care afterwards that we retain the savor. Of old the Priests 
were anointed with ointment, as an emblem of the virtue, the fragrance of which a Priest should diffuse 
around him. 


But nothing is more offensive than the savor of sin, which made the Psalmist say, “My wounds stink and 
are corrupt.” (Ps. xxxviii. 5.) For sin is more foul than putrefaction itself. What, for instance, is more 
offensive than fornication? And if this is not perceived at the time of its commission, yet, after it is 
committed, its offensive nature, the impurity contracted in it, and the curse, and the abomination of it is 
perceived. So it is with all sin. Before it is committed it has something of pleasure, but after its 
commission, the pleasure ceases and fades away, and pain and shame succeed. But with righteousness it 
is the reverse. At the beginning it is attended with toil, but in the end with pleasure and repose. But even 
here, as in the one case the pleasure of sin is no pleasure, because of the expectation of disgrace and 
punishment, so in the other the toil is not felt as toil, by reason of the hope of reward. And what is the 
pleasure of drunkenness? The poor gratification of drinking, and hardly that. For when insensibility 
follows, and the man sees nothing that is before him, and is in a worse state than a madman, what 
enjoyment remains? Nay, one might well say there is no pleasure in fornication itself. For when passion 
has deprived the soul of its judgment, can there be any real delights? As well might we say that the itch is 
a pleasure! I should call that true pleasure, when the soul is not affected by passion, not agitated nor 
overpowered by the body. For what pleasure can it be to grind the teeth, to distort the eyes, to be irritated 
and inflamed beyond decency? But so far is it from being pleasant, that men hasten to escape from it, and 
when it is over are in pain. But if it were pleasure, they would wish not to escape from it, but to continue 
it. It has therefore only the name of pleasure. 


But not such are the pleasures enjoyed by us; they are truly delightful, they do not agitate nor inflame. 
They leave the soul free, and cheer and expand it. Such was the pleasure of Paul when he said, “In this I 
rejoice, yea, and I will rejoice”; and again, “Rejoice in the Lord always.” (Philip. i. 18, and iv. 4.) For sinful 
pleasure is attended with shame and condemnation; it is indulged in secret, and is attended with infinite 
uneasiness. But from all these the true pleasure is exempt. This then let us pursue, that we may attain 
those good things to come, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom, &c. 


HOMILY III 


1 TIMOTHY I. 12-14 


“And I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, putting me into 
the ministry [R.V.:: to his service, eis diakonian]; who was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and 
injurious: but I obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly in unbelief. And the grace of our Lord was 
exceeding abundant, with faith and love which is in Christ Jesus.” 


The advantages arising from humility are generally acknowledged, and yet it is a thing not easily to be 
met with. There is affectation of humble talking enough and to spare, but humbleness of mind is nowhere 
to be found. This quality was so cultivated by the blessed Paul, that he is ever looking out for inducements 
to be humble. They who are conscious to themselves of great merits must struggle much with themselves 
if they would be humble. And he too was one likely to be under violent temptations, his own good 
conscience swelling him up like a gathering humor. Observe therefore his method in this place. “I was 
intrusted,” he had said, “with the glorious Gospel of God, of which they who still adhere to the law have 
no right to partake; for it is now opposed to the Gospel, and their difference is such, that those who are 
actuated by the one, are as yet unworthy to partake of the other; as we should say, that those who require 
punishments, and chains, have no right to be admitted into the train of philosophers.” Being filled 
therefore with high thoughts, and having used magnificent expressions, he at once depresses himself, and 
engages others also to do the like. Having said therefore that “the Gospel was committed to his trust”; lest 
this should seem to be said from pride, he checks himself at once, adding by way of correction, “I thank 
Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath enabled me, for that He counted me faithful, putting me into the 
ministry.” Thus everywhere, we see, he conceals his own merit, and ascribes everything to God, yet so far 
only, as not to take away free will. For the unbeliever might perhaps say, If everything is of God, and we 
contribute nothing of ourselves, while He turns us, as if we were mere wood and stone, from wickedness 
to the love of wisdom, why then did He make Paul such as he was, and not Judas? To remove this 
objection, mark the prudence of his expression, “Which was committed,” he says, “to my trust.” This was 
his own excellence and merit, but not wholly his own; for he says, “I thank Christ Jesus, who enabled me.” 
This is God’s part: then his own again, “Because He counted me faithful.” Surely because he would be 
serviceable of his own part. 


Ver. 13. “Putting me into his service, who was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious; but I 
obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly in unbelief.” 


Thus we see him acknowledge both his own part and that of God, and whilst he ascribes the greater part 
to the providence of God, he extenuates his own, yet so far only, as we said before, as was consistent with 
free will. And what is this, “Who enabled me”? I will tell you. He had so heavy a burden to sustain, that he 
needed much aid from above. For think what it was to be exposed to daily insults, and mockeries, and 
snares, and dangers, scoffs, and reproaches, and deaths; and not to faint, or slip, or turn backward, but 
though assaulted every day with darts innumerable, to bear up manfully, and remain firm and 
imperturbable. This was the effect of no human power, and yet not of Divine influence alone, but of his 
own resolution also. For that Christ chose him with a foreknowledge of what he would be, is plain from 
the testimony He bore to him before the commencement of his preaching. “He is a chosen vessel unto me, 
to bear my name before the Gentiles and kings.” (Acts ix. 15.) For as those who bear the royal standard in 
war require both strength and address, that they may not let it fall into the hands of the enemy; so those 
who sustain the name of Christ, not only in war but in peace, need a mighty strength, to preserve it 
uninjured from the attacks of accusers. Great indeed is the strength required to bear the name of Christ, 
and to sustain it well, and bear the Cross. For he who in action, or word, or thought, does anything 
unworthy of Christ, does not sustain His name, and has not Christ dwelling in him. For he that sustains 
that name bears it in triumph, not in the concourse of men, but through the very heavens, while all angels 
stand in awe, and attend upon him, and admire him. 


“T thank the Lord, who hath enabled me.” Observe how he thanks God even for that which was his own 
part. For he acknowledges it as a favor from Him that he was “a chosen vessel.” For this, O blessed Paul, 
was thy own part. “For God is no respecter of persons.” But I thank Him that he “thought me worthy of 
this ministry.” For this is a proof that He esteemed me faithful. The steward in a house is not only thankful 
to his master that he is trusted, but considers it as a sign that he holds him more faithful than others: so it 
is here. Then observe how he magnifies the mercy and loving-kindness of God, in describing his former 
life, “who was formerly,” he says, “a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious.” And when he speaks of 
the still unbelieving Jews, he rather extenuates their guilt. “For I bear them record that they have a zeal 
for God, but not according to knowledge.” (Rom. x. 2.) But of himself he says, “Who was a blasphemer and 
a persecutor.” Observe his lowering of himself! So free was he from self-love, so full of humility, that he is 
not satisfied to call himself a persecutor and a blasphemer, but he aggravates his guilt, showing that it did 
not stop with himself, that it was not enough that he Gas a blasphemer, but in the madness of his 
blasphemy he persecuted those who were willing to be godly. 


“But I obtained mercy because I did it ignorantly in unbelief.” 


Why then did other Jews not obtain mercy? Because what they did, they did not ignorantly, but willfully, 
well knowing what they did. For this we have the testimony of the Evangelist. “Many of the Jews believed 
on Him, but because of the Pharisees they did not confess Him. For they loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God.” (John xii. 42, 43.) And Christ again said to them, “How can ye believe, who 
receive honor one of another” (John v. 44.)? and the parents of the blind man “said these things for fear of 
the Jews, lest they should be put out of the synagogue.” (John ix. 22.) Nay the Jews themselves said, 
“Perceive ye how we avail nothing? behold, the world is gone after Him.” (John xii. 19.) Thus their love of 
power was everywhere in their way. When they admitted that no one can forgive sins but God only, and 
Christ immediately did that very thing, which they had confessed to be a sign of divinity, this could not be 


a case of ignorance. But where was Paul then? Perhaps one should say he was sitting at the feet of 
Gamaliel, and took no part with the multitude who conspired against Jesus: for Gamaliel does not appear 
to have been an ambitious man. Then how is it that afterwards Paul was found joining with the multitude? 
He saw the doctrine growing, and on the point of prevailing, and being generally embraced. For in the 
lifetime of Christ, the disciples consorted with Him, and afterwards with their teachers, but when they 
were completely separated, Paul did not act as the other Jews did, from the love of power, but from zeal. 
For what was the motive of his journey to Damascus? He thought the doctrine pernicious, and was afraid 
that the preaching of it would spread everywhere. But with the Jews it was no concern for the multitude, 
but the love of power, that influenced their actions. Hence they say, “The Romans will come and take away 
both our place and nation.” (John xi. 48.) What fear was this that agitated them, but that of man? But it is 
worthy of enquiry, how one so skillful in the law as Paul could be ignorant? For it is he who says, “which 
He had promised before by His holy prophets.” (Rom. iv. 2.) How is it then that thou knowest not, thou 
who art zealous of the law of their fathers, who wert brought up at the feet of Gamaliel? Yet they who 
spent their days on lakes and rivers, and the very publicans, have embraced the Gospel, whilst thou that 
studiest the law art persecuting it! It is for this he condemns himself, saying, “I am not meet to be called 
an Apostle.” (1 Cor. ix. 9.) It is for this he confesses his ignorance, which was produced by unbelief. For 
this cause, he says, that he obtained “mercy.” What then does he mean when he says, “He counted me 
faithful”? He would give up no right of his Master’s: even his own part he ascribed to Him, and assumed 
nothing to himself, nor claimed for his own the glory which was due to God. Hence in another place we 
find him exclaiming, “Sirs, why do ye these things to us? we also are men of like passions with you.” (Acts 
xiv. 15.) So again, “He counted me faithful.” And again, “I labored more abundantly than they all, yet not L 
but the grace of God which was with me.” (1 Cor. xv. 10.) And again, “It is He that worketh in us both to 
will and to do.” (Philip. ii. 13.) Thus in acknowledging that he “obtained mercy,” he owns that he deserved 
punishment, since mercy is for such. And again in another place he says of the Jews, “Blindness in part is 
happened to Israel.” (Rom. xi. 25.) 


Ver. 14. “And the grace of our Lord was exceeding abundant with faith and love which is in Christ Jesus.” 


This is added, lest hearing that he obtained mercy, we should understand by it only, that being deserving 
of punishment, as a persecutor and blasphemer, nevertheless he was not punished. But mercy was not 
confined to this, that punishment was not inflicted; many other great favors are implied by it. For not only 
has God released us from the impending punishment, but He has made us “righteous” too, and “sons,” 
and “brethren,” and “heirs,” and “joint-heirs.” Therefore it is he says, that “grace was exceeding 
abundant.” For the gifts bestowed were beyond mercy, since they are not such as would come of mercy 
only, but of affection and excessive love. Having thus enlarged upon the love of God which, not content 
with showing mercy to a blasphemer and persecutor, conferred upon him other blessings in abundance, 
he has guarded against that error of the unbelievers which takes away free will, by adding, “with faith and 
love which is in Christ Jesus.” Thus much only, he says, did we contribute. We have believed that He is 
able to save us. 


Moral. Let us then love God through Christ. What means “through Christ”? That it is He, and not the Law, 
who has enabled us to do this. Observe what blessings we owe to Christ, and what to the Law. And he says 
not merely that grace has abounded, but “abounded exceedingly,” in bringing at once to the adoption 
those who deserved infinite punishment. 


And observe again that “in” is used for “through.” For not only faith is necessary, but love. Since there are 
many still who believe that Christ is God, who yet love Him not, nor act like those who love Him. For how 
is it when they prefer everything to Him, money, nativity, fate, augury, divinations, omens? When we live 
in defiance of Him, pray, where is our love? Has any one a warm and affectionate friend? Let him love 
Christ but equally. So, if no more, let him love Him who gave His Son for us His enemies, who had no 
merits of our own. Merits did I say? who had committed numberless sins, who had dared Him beyond all 
daring, and without cause! yet He, after numberless instances of goodness and care, did not even then 
cast us off. At the very time when we did Him the greatest wrong, then did He give His Son for us. And 
still we, after so great benefits, after being made His friends, and counted worthy through Him of all 
blessings, have not loved Him as our friend! What hope then can be ours? You shudder perhaps at the 
word, but I would that you shuddered at the fact! What? How shall it appear that we do not love God even 
as our friends, you say? I will endeavor to show you—and would that my words were groundless, and to no 
purpose! but I am afraid they are borne out by facts. For consider: friends, that are truly friends, will often 
suffer loss for those they love. But for Christ, no one will suffer loss, or even be content with his present 
state. For a friend we can readily submit to insults, and undertake quarrels; but for Christ, no one can 
endure enmity: and the saying is, “Be loved for nothing—but be not hated for nothing.” 


None of us would fail to relieve a friend who was hungering, but when Christ comes to us from day to day, 
and asks no great matter, but only bread, we do not even regard him, yea though we are nauseously over 
full, and swollen with gluttony: though our breath betrays the wine of yesterday, and we live in luxury, and 
waste our substance on harlots and parasites and flatterers, and even on monsters, idiots, and dwarfs; for 
men convert the natural defects of such into matter for amusement. Again, friends, that are truly such, we 
do not envy, nor are mortified at their success, yet we feel this toward (the minister of) Christ, and our 
friendship for men is seen to be more powerful than the fear of God, for the envious and the insincere 


plainly respect men more than God. And how is this? God sees the heart, yet man does not forbear to 
practice deceit in His sight; yet if the same man were detected in deceit by men, he thinks himself 
undone, and blushes for shame. And why speak of this? If a friend be in distress, we visit him, and should 
fear to be condemned, if we deferred it for a little time. But we do not visit Christ, though He die again 
and again in prison; nay, if we have friends among the faithful, we visit them, not because they are 
Christians, but because they are our friends. Thus we do nothing from the fear or the love of God, but 
some things from friendship, some from custom. When we see a friend depart on travel, we weep and are 
troubled, and if we see his death, we bewail him, though we know that we shall not be long separated, 
that he will be restored to us at the Resurrection. But though Christ departs from us, or rather we reject 
Him daily, we do not grieve, nor think it strange, to injure, to offend, to provoke Him by doing what is 
displeasing to Him; and the fearful thing is not that we do not treat Him as a friend; for I will show that 
we even treat Him as an enemy. How, do you ask? because “the carnal mind is enmity against God,” as 
Paul has said, and this we always carry about us. And we persecute Christ, when He advances toward us, 
and comes to our very doors. For wicked actions in effect do this, and every day we subject him to insults 
by our covetousness and our rapacity. And does any one by preaching His word, and benefiting His 
Church, obtain a good reputation? Then he is the object of envy, because he does the work of God. And we 
think that we envy him, but our envy passes on to Christ. We affect to wish the benefit to come not from 
others, but from ourselves. But this cannot be for Christ’s sake, but for our own: otherwise, it would be a 
matter of indifference, whether the good were done by others or ourselves. If a physician found himself 
unable to cure his son, who was threatened with blindness, would he reject the aid of another, who was 
able to effect the cure? Far from it! “Let my son be restored,” he would almost say to him, “whether it is 
to be by you or by me.” And why? Because he would not consider himself, but what was beneficial to his 
son. So, were our regard “to Christ,” it would lead us to say, “Let good be done, whether by ourselves or 
by any other.” As Paul said, “Whether in pretense or in truth Christ is preached.” (Philip. i. 18.). In the 
same spirit Moses answered, when some would have excited his displeasure against Eldad and Modad, 
because they prophesied, “Enviest thou for my sake? Would God that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets!” (Num. xi. 29.) These jealous feelings proceed from vainglory; and are they not those of 
opponents and enemies? Doth any one speak ill of you? Love him! It is impossible, you say. Nay, if you will, 
it is quite possible. For if you love him only who speaks well of you, what thanks have you? It is not for the 
Lord’s sake, but for the sake of the man’s kind speech that you do it. Has any one injured you? Do him 
good! For in benefiting him who has benefited you there is little merit. Have you been deeply wronged 
and suffered loss? Make a point of requiting it with the contrary. Yes, I entreat you. Let this be the way we 
do our own part. Let us cease from hating and injuring our enemies. He commands us “to love our 
enemies” (Matt. v. 44.): but we persecute Him while He loves us. God forbid! we all say in words, but not 
so in deeds. So darkened are our minds by sin, that we tolerate in our actions what in words we think 
intolerable. Let us desist then from things that are injurious and ruinous to our salvation, that we may 
obtain those blessings which as His friends we may obtain. For Christ says, “I will that where I am, there 
My disciples may be also, that they may behold My glory” (John xvii. 24.), which may we all attain, 
through the grace and love of Jesus Christ. 


HOMILY IV 


1 TIMOTHY I. 15, 16 


“This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners; of whom I am chief. Howbeit for this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might 
show forth all longsuffering, for a pattern to them which should hereafter believe on Him to life 
everlasting.” 


The favors of God so far exceed human hope and expectation, that often they are not believed. For God 
has bestowed upon us such things as the mind of man never looked for, never thought of. It is for this 
reason that the Apostles spend much discourse in securing a belief of the gifts that are granted us of God. 
For as men, upon receiving some great good, ask themselves if it is not a dream, as not believing it; so it is 
with respect to the gifts of God. What then was it that was thought incredible? That those who were 
enemies, and sinners, neither justified by the law, nor by works, should immediately through faith alone 
be advanced to the highest favor. Upon this head accordingly Paul has discoursed at length in his Epistle 
to the Romans, and here again at length. “This is a faithful saying,” he says, “and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” 


As the Jews were chiefly attracted by this, he persuades them not to give heed to the law, since they could 
not attain salvation by it without faith. Against this he contends; for it seemed to them incredible, that a 
man who had mis-spent all his former life in vain and wicked actions, should afterwards be saved by his 
faith alone. On this account he says, “It is a saying to be believed.” But some not only disbelieved but even 
objected, as the Greeks do now. “Let us then do evil, that good may come.” This was the consequence they 
drew in derision of our faith, from his words, “Where sin abounded grace did much more abound.” (Rom. 
iii. 8, and v. 20.) So when we discourse to them of Hell they say, How can this be worthy of God? When 
man has found his servant offending, he forgives it, and thinks him worthy of pardon and does God punish 
eternally? And when we speak of the Laver, and of the remission of sins through it, this too they say is 
unworthy of God, that he who has committed offenses without number should have his sins remitted. 


What perverseness of mind is this, what a spirit of contention does it manifest! Surely if forgiveness is an 
evil, punishment is a good; but if punishment is an evil, remission of it is a good. I speak according to their 
notions, for according to ours, both are good. This I shall show at another time, for the present would not 
suffice for a matter so deep, and which requires to be elaborately argued. I must lay it before your Charity 
at a fitting season. At present let us proceed with our proposed subject. “This is a faithful saying,” he says. 
But why is it to be believed? 


This appears both from what precedes and from what follows. Observe how he prepares us for this 
assertion, and how he then dwells upon it. For he hath previously declared that He showed mercy to me 
“a blasphemer and a persecutor”; this was in the way of preparation. And not only did He show mercy, but 
“He accounted me faithful.” So far should we be, he means, from disbelieving that He showed mercy. For 
no one, who should see a prisoner admitted into a palace, could doubt whether he obtained mercy. And 
this was visibly the situation of Paul, for he makes himself the example. Nor is he ashamed to call himself 
a sinner, but rather delights in it, as he thus can best demonstrate the miracle of God’s regard for him, 
and that He had thought him worthy of such extraordinary kindness. 


But how is it, that he here calls himself a sinner, nay, the chief of sinners, whereas he elsewhere asserts 
that he was “touching the righteousness which is in the law blameless”? (Philip. iii. 6.) Because with 
respect to the righteousness which God has wrought, the justification which is really sought, even those 
who are righteous in the law are sinners, “for all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” (Rom. 
iii. 23.) Therefore he does not say righteousness simply, but “the righteousness which is in the law.” As a 
man that has acquired wealth, with respect to himself appears rich, but upon a comparison with the 
treasures of kings is very poor and the chief of the poor; so it is in this case. Compared with Angels, even 
righteous men are sinners; and if Paul, who wrought the righteousness that is in the law, was the chief of 
sinners, what other man can be called righteous? For he says not this to condemn his own life as impure, 
let not this be imagined; but comparing his own legal righteousness with the righteousness of God, he 
shows it to be nothing worth, and not only so, but he proves those who possess it to be sinners. 


Ver. 16. “Howbeit for this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might show forth all 
longsuffering, for a pattern to them which should hereafter believe on Him to life everlasting.” 


See how he further humbles and depreciates himself, by naming a fresh and less creditable reason. For 
that he obtained mercy on account of his ignorance, does not so much imply that he who obtained mercy 
was a sinner, or under deep condemnation; but to say that he obtained mercy in order that no sinner 
hereafter might despair of finding mercy, but that each might feel sure of obtaining the like favor, this is 
an excess of humiliation, such that even in calling himself the chief of sinners, “a blasphemer and a 
persecutor, and one not meet to be called an Apostle,” he had said nothing like it. This will appear by an 
example. Suppose a populous city, all whose inhabitants were wicked, some more so, and some less, but 
all deserving of condemnation; and let one among that multitude be more deserving of punishment than 
all the rest, and guilty of every kind of wickedness. If it were declared that the king was willing to pardon 
all, it would not be so readily believed, as if they were to see this most wicked wretch actually pardoned. 
There could then be no longer any doubt. This is what Paul says, that God, willing to give men full 
assurance that He pardons all their transgressions, chose, as the object of His mercy, him who was more a 
sinner than any; for when I obtained mercy, he argues, there could be no doubt of others: as familiarly 
speaking we might say, “If God pardons such an one, he will never punish anybody”; and thus he shows 
that he himself, though unworthy of pardon, for the sake of others’ salvation, first obtained that pardon. 
Therefore, he says, since I am saved, let no one doubt of salvation. And observe the humility of this 
blessed man; he says not, “that in me he might show forth” His “longsuffering,” but “all longsuffering”; as 
if he had said, greater longsuffering He could not show in any case than in mine, nor find a sinner that so 
required all His pardon, all His long-suffering; not a part only, like those who are only partially sinners, 
but “all” His longsuffering. 


“For a pattern to those who should hereafter believe.” This is said for comfort, for encouragement. But 
because he had spoken highly of the Son, and of the great love which He hath manifested, lest he should 
be thought to exclude the Father from this, he ascribes the glory to Him also. 


Ver. 17. “Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be honor and glory for ever 
and ever. Amen.” 


For these things, then, we glorify not the Son only, but the Father. Here let us argue with the heretics. 
Speaking of the Father, he says, “To the only God.” Is the Son then not God? “The only immortal.” Is the 
Son then not immortal? Or does He not possess that Himself, which hereafter He will give to us? Yes, they 
say, He is God and immortal, but not such as the Father. What then? is He of inferior essence, and 
therefore of inferior immortality? What then is a greater and a less immortality? For immortality is 
nothing else than the not being subject to destruction. For there is a greater and a less glory; but 
immortality does not admit of being greater or less: as neither is there a greater and a less health. For a 
thing must either be destructible, or altogether indestructible. Are we men then immortal even as He? 
God forbid! Surely not! Why? because He has it by nature, but we adventitiously. Why then do you make 
the difference? Because the Father, he says, is made such as He is by no other: but the Son is what He is, 
from the Father. This we also confess, not denying that the Son is generated from the Father incorruptibly. 


And we glorify the Father, he means, for having generated the Son, such as He is. Thus you see the Father 
is most glorified, when the Son hath done great things. For the glory of the Son is referred again to Him. 
And since He generated Him omnipotent and such as He is in Himself, it is not more the glory of the Son 
than of the Father, that He is self-sufficient, and self-maintained, and free from infirmity. It has been said 
of the Son, “By whom He made the worlds.” (Heb. i. 2.) Now there is a distinction observed among us 
between creation and workmanship. For one works and toils and executes, another rules; and why? 
because he that executes is the inferior. But it is not so there; nor is the sovereignty with One, the 
workmanship with the Other. For when we hear, “By whom He made the worlds,” we do not exclude the 
Father from creation. Nor when we say, “To the King immortal,” do we deny dominion to the Son. For 
these are common to the One and the Other, and each belongs to Both. The Father created, in that He 
begat the creating Son; the Son rules, as being Lord of all things created. For He does not work for hire, 
nor in obedience to others, as workmen do among us, but from His own goodness and love for mankind. 
But has the Son ever been seen? No one can affirm this. What means then, “To the King immortal, 
invisible, the only wise God”? Or when it is said, “There is no other name whereby we must be saved”: and 
again, “There is salvation in no other”? (Acts iv. 12.) 


“To Him be honor and glory forever. Amen.” 


Now honor and glory are not mere words; and since He has honored us not by words only, but by what He 
has done for us, so let us honor Him by works and deeds. Yet this honor touches us, while that reaches not 
Him, for He needs not the honor that comes from us, we do need that which is from Him. 


In honoring Him, therefore, we do honor to ourselves. He who opens his eyes to gaze on the light of the 
sun, receives delight himself, as he admires the beauty of the star, but does no favor to that luminary, nor 
increases its splendor, for it continues what it was; much more is this true with respect to God. He who 
admires and honors God does so to his own salvation, and highest benefit; and how? Because he follows 
after virtue, and is honored by Him. For “them that honor Me,” He says, “I will honor.” (1 Sam. iv. 30.) 
How then is He honored, if He enjoys no advantage from our honor? Just as He is said to hunger and 
thirst. For He assumes everything that is ours, that He may in anywise attract us to Him. He is said to 
receive honors, and even insults, that we may be afraid. But with all this we are not attracted towards 
Him! 


Moral. Let us then “glorify God,” and bear God both “in our body and in our spirit.” (1 Cor. vi. 20.) And 
how is one to glorify Him in the body? saith one, and how in the spirit? The soul is here called the spirit to 
distinguish it from the body. But how may we glorify Him in the body and in the spirit? He glorifies Him in 
the body, who does not commit adultery or fornication, who avoids gluttony and drunkenness, who does 
not affect a showy exterior, who makes such provision for himself as is sufficient for health only: and so 
the woman, who does not perfume nor paint her person, but is satisfied to be such as God made her, and 
adds no device of her own. For why dost thou add thy own embellishments to the work which God made? 
Is not His workmanship sufficient for thee? or dost thou endeavor to add grace to it, as if forsooth thou 
wert the better artist? It is not for thyself, but to attract crowds of lovers, that thou thus adornest thy 
person, and insultest thy Creator. And do not say, “What can I do? It is no wish of my own, but I must do it 
for my husband. I cannot win his love except I consent to this.” God made thee beautiful, that He might be 
admired even in thy beauty, and not that He might be insulted. Do not therefore make Him so ill a return, 
but requite Him with modesty and chastity. God made thee beautiful, that He might increase the trials of 
thy modesty. For it is much harder for one that is lovely to be modest, than for one who has no such 
attractions, for which to be courted. Why does the Scripture tell us, that “Joseph was a goodly person, and 
well favored” (Gen. xxxix. 6.), but that we might the more admire his modesty coupled with beauty? Has 
God made thee beautiful? Why dost thou make thyself otherwise? For as though one should overlay a 
golden statue with a daubing of mire, so it is with those women that use paints. Thou besmearest thyself 
with red and white earth! But the homely, you say, may fairly have recourse to this. And why? To hide their 
ugliness? It is a vain attempt. For when was the natural appearance improved upon by that which is 
studied and artificial? And why shouldest thou be troubled at thy want of beauty, since it is no reproach? 
For hear the saying of the Wise Man, “Commend not a man for his beauty, neither abhor a man for his 
outward appearance.” (Ecclus. xi. 2.) Let God be rather admired, the best Artificer, and not man, who has 
no merit in being made such as he is. What are the advantages, tell me, of beauty? None. It exposes its 
possessor to greater trials, mishaps, perils, and suspicions. She that wants it escapes suspicion; she that 
possesses it, except she practice a great and extraordinary reserve, incurs an evil report, and what is 
worse than all, the suspicion of her husband, who takes less pleasure in beholding her beauty, than he 
suffers pain from jealousy. And her beauty fades in his sight from familiarity, whilst she suffers in her 
character from the imputation of weakness, dissipation, and wantonness, and her very soul becomes 
degraded and full of haughtiness. To these evils personal beauty is exposed. But she who has not this 
attraction, escapes unmolested. The dogs do not assail her; she is like a lamb, reposing in a secure 
pasture, where no wolf intrudes to harass her, because the shepherd is at hand to protect her. 


The real superiority is, not that one is fair, and the other homely, but it is a superiority that one, even if 
she is not fair, is unchaste, and the other is not wicked. Tell me wherein is the perfection of eyes? Is it in 
their being soft, and rolling, and round, and dark, or in their clearness and quicksightedness. Is it the 
perfection of a lamp to be elegantly formed, and finely turned, or to shine brightly, and to enlighten the 


whole house? We cannot say it is not this, for the other is indifferent, and this the real object. Accordingly 
we often say to the maid whose charge it is, “You have made a bad lamp of it.” So entirely is it the use of a 
lamp to give light. So it matters not what is the appearance of the eye, whilst it performs its office with 
full efficiency. We call the eye bad, which is dim or disordered, and which, when open, does not see. For 
that is bad, which does not perform its proper office—and this is the fault of eyes. And for a nose, tell me, 
when is it a good one? When it is straight, and polished on either side, and finely proportioned? or when it 
is quick to receive odors, and transmit them to the brain? Any one can answer this. 


Come now, let us illustrate this by an example—as of gripers, I mean the instruments so called; we say 
those are well-made, which are able to take up and hold things, not those which are only handsomely and 
elegantly shaped. So those are good teeth which are fit for the service of dividing and chewing our food, 
not those which are beautifully set. And applying the same reasoning to other parts of the body, we shall 
call those members beautiful, which are sound, and perform their proper functions aright. So we think 
any instrument, or plant, or animal good, not because of its form or color, but because it answers its 
purpose. And he is thought a good servant, who is useful and ready for our service, not one who is comely 
but dissolute. I trust ye now understand how it is in your power to be beautiful. 


And since the greatest and most important benefits are equally enjoyed by all, we are under no 
disadvantage. Whether we are beautiful or not, we alike behold this universe, the sun, the moon, and the 
stars; we breathe the same air, we partake alike of water, and the fruits of the earth. And if we may say 
what will sound strange, the homely are more healthy than the beautiful. For these, to preserve their 
beauty, engage in no labor, but give themselves up to indolence and delicate living, by which their bodily 
energies are impaired; whilst the others, having no such care, spend all their attention simply and entirely 
on active pursuits. 


Let us then “glorify God, and take and bear Him in our body.” (1 Cor. vi. 20.) Let us not affect a beautiful 
appearance; that care is vain and unprofitable. Let us not teach our husbands to admire the mere outward 
form; for if such be thy adornment, his very habit of viewing thy face will make him easy to be captivated 
by a harlot. But if thou teachest him to love good manners, and modesty, he will not be ready to wander, 
for he will see no attractions in a harlot, in whom those qualities are not found, but the reverse. Neither 
teach him to be captivated by laughter, nor by a loose dress, lest thou prepare a poison against thyself. 
Accustom him to delight in modesty, and this thou wilt do, if thy attire be modest. But if thou hast a 
flaunting air, an unsteady manner, how canst thou address him in a serious strain? and who will not hold 
thee in contempt and derision? 


But how is it possible to glorify God in our spirit? By practicing virtue, by adorning the soul. For such 
embellishment is not forbidden. Thus we glorify God, when we are good in every respect, and we shall be 
glorified by Him in a much higher degree in that great day. For “I reckon that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be revealed in us.” (Rom. viii. 18.) Of 
which that we may all be partakers, God grant, by the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


HOMILY V 


1 TIMOTHY I. 18, 19 


“This charge I commit unto thee, son [my child, teknon] Timothy, according to the prophecies which went 
before on thee, that thou by them mightest [mayest] war a good warfare; holding faith, and a good 
conscience; which some having put away have made shipwreck concerning the faith.” 


The office of a Teacher and that of a Priest is of great dignity, and to bring forward one that is worthy 
requires a divine election. So it was of old, and so it is now, when we make a choice without human 
passion, not looking to any temporal consideration, swayed neither by friendship, nor enmity. For though 
we be not partakers of so great a measure of the Spirit as they, yet a good purpose is sufficient to draw 
unto us the election of God. For the Apostles, when they elected Matthias, had not yet received the Holy 
Spirit, but having committed the matter to prayer, they chose him into the number of the Apostles. For 
they looked not to human friendships. And so now too it ought to be with us. But we have advanced to the 
extreme of negligence; and even what is clearly evident, we let pass. Now when we overlook what is 
manifest, how will God reveal to us what is unseen? as it is said, “If ye have not been faithful in that which 
is little, who will commit to you that which is great and true?” (Luke xvi. 11.) But then, when nothing 
human was done, the appointment of Priests too was by prophecy. What is “by prophecy”? By the Holy 
Spirit. For prophecy is not only the telling of things future, but also of the present. It was by prophecy that 
Saul was discovered “hidden among the stuff.” (1 Sam. x. 22.) For God reveals things to the righteous. So 
it was said by prophecy, “Separate me Barnabas and Saul.” (Acts xiii. 2.) In this way Timothy also was 
chosen, concerning whom he speaks of prophecies in the plural; that, perhaps, upon which he “took and 
circumcised him,” and when he ordained him, as he himself says in his Epistle to him, “Neglect not the 
gift that is in thee.” (1 Tim. iv. 14.) Therefore to elevate him, and prepare him to be sober and watchful, he 
reminds him by whom he was chosen and ordained, as if he had said, “God hath chosen thee. He gave 
thee thy commission, thou wast not made by human vote. Do not therefore abuse or bring into disgrace 
the appointment of God.” When again he speaks of a charge, which implies something burdensome, he 


adds, “This charge I commit to thee, son Timothy.” He charges him as his son, his own son, not so much 
with arbitrary or despotic authority as like a father, he says, “my son Timothy.” The “committing,” 
however, implies that it is to be diligently kept, and that it is not our own. For we did not obtain it for 
ourselves, but God conferred it upon us; and not it only, but also “faith and a good conscience.” What He 
hath given us then, let us keep. For if He had not come, the faith had not been to be found, nor that pure 
life which we learn by education. As if he had said, “It is not I that charge thee, but He who chose thee,” 
and this is meant by “the prophecies that went before on thee.” Listen to them, obey them. 


And say; what chargest thou? “That by them thou shouldest war a good warfare.” They chose thee, that 
then for which they chose thee do thou, “war a good warfare.” He named “a good warfare,” since there is 
a bad warfare, of which he says, “As ye have yielded your members instruments to uncleanness and to 
iniquity.” (Rom. vi. 19.) Those men serve under a tyrant, but thou servest under a King. And why calls he it 
a warfare? To show how mighty a contest is to be maintained by all, but especially by a Teacher; that we 
require strong arms, and sobriety, and awakenedness, and continual vigilance: that we must prepare 
ourselves for blood and conflicts, must be in battle array, and have nothing relaxed. “That thou shouldest 
war in them,” he says. For as in an army all do not serve in the same capacity, but in their different 
stations; so also in the Church one has the office of a Teacher, another that of a disciple, another that of a 
private man. But thou art in this. And, because this is not sufficient he adds, 


Ver. 19. “Holding faith, and a good conscience.” 


For he that would be a Teacher must first teach himself. For as he who has not first been a good soldier, 
will never be a general, so it is with the Teacher; wherefore he says elsewhere, “Lest when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be a cast-away.” (1 Cor. ix. 27.) “Holding faith,” he says, “and a good 
conscience,” that so thou mayest preside over others. When we hear this, let us not disdain the 
exhortations of our superiors, though we be Teachers. For if Timothy, to whom all of us together are not 
worthy to be compared, receives commands and is instructed, and that being himself in the Teacher’s 
office, much more should we. “Which some having put away, have made shipwreck concerning the faith.” 
And this follows naturally. For when the life is corrupt, it engenders a doctrine congenial to it, and from 
this circumstance many are seen to fall into a gulf of evil, and to turn aside into Heathenism. For that they 
may not be tormented with the fear of futurity, they endeavor to persuade their souls, that what we 
preach is false. And some turn aside from the faith, who seek out everything by reasoning; for reasoning 
produces shipwreck, while faith is as a safe ship. 


They then who turn aside from the faith must suffer shipwreck; and this he shows by an example. 
Ver. 20. “Of whom are Hymenaeus and Alexander.” 


And from them he would instruct us. You see how even from those times there have been seducing 
Teachers, curious enquirers, and men holding off from the faith, and searching out by their own 
reasonings. As the shipwrecked man is naked and destitute of all things, so is he that falls away from the 
faith without resource, he knows not where to stand or where to stay himself, nor has he the advantage of 
a good life so as to gain anything from that quarter. For when the head is disordered, what avails the rest 
of the body? and if faith without a good life is unavailing, much more is the converse true. If God despises 
His own for our sakes, much more ought we to despise our own for His sake. For so it is, where any one 
falls away from the faith, he has no steadiness, he swims this way and that, till at last he is lost in the 
deep. 


“Whom I delivered to Satan, that they might be taught not to blaspheme!” Thus it is blasphemy to search 
into divine things by our own reasonings. For what have human reasonings in common with them? But 
how does Satan instruct them not to blaspheme? can he instruct others, who has not yet taught himself, 
but is a blasphemer still? It is not that “he should instruct,” but that they should be instructed. It is not he 
that does it, though such is the result. As elsewhere he says in the case of the fornicator: “To deliver such 
an one to Satan for the destruction of the flesh.” Not that he may save the body, but “that the spirit may 
be saved.” (1 Cor. v. 5.) Therefore it is spoken impersonally. How then is this effected? As executioners, 
though themselves laden with numberless crimes, are made the correctors of others; so it is here with the 
evil spirit. But why didst thou not punish them thyself, as thou didst that Bar-Jesus, and as Peter did 
Ananias, instead of delivering them to Satan? It was not that they might be punished, but that they might 
be instructed. For that he had the power appears from other passages, “What will ye? Shall I come unto 
you with a rod?” (1 Cor. iv. 21.) And again, “Lest I should use sharpness, according to the power which the 
Lord hath given me to edification, and not to destruction.” (2 Cor. xiii. 10.) Why did he then call upon 
Satan to punish them? That the disgrace might be greater, as the severity and the punishment was more 
striking. Or rather, they themselves chastised those who did not yet believe, but those who turned aside, 
they delivered to Satan. Why then did Peter punish Ananias? Because whilst he was tempting the Holy 
Ghost, he was still an unbeliever. That the unbelieving therefore might learn that they could not escape, 
they themselves inflicted punishment upon them; but those who had learnt this, yet afterwards turned 
aside, they delivered to Satan; showing that they were sustained not by their own power, but by their care 
for them; and as many as were lifted up into arrogance were delivered to him. For as kings with their own 
hands slay their enemies, but deliver their subjects to executioners for punishment, so it is in this case. 
And these acts were done to show the authority committed to the Apostles. Nor was it a slight power, to 


of speech, “that the brightest of the heavenly bodies is named the sun.” For this expression is more 
credible and clearer, and is likewise admitted by all. 


CHAPTER III 
DEMONSTRATION DEFINED 


Similarly, also, all men will admit that demonstration is discourse, agreeable to reason, producing belief in 
points disputed, from points admitted. 


Now, not only demonstration and belief and knowledge, but foreknowledge also, are used in a twofold 
manner. There is that which is scientific and certain, and that which is merely based on hope. 


In strict propriety, then, that is called demonstration which produces in the souls of learners scientific 
belief. The other kind is that which merely leads to opinion. As also, both he that is really a man, 
possessing common judgment, and he that is savage and brutal,—each is a man. Thus also the Comic poet 
said that “man is graceful, so long as he is man.” The same holds with ox, horse, and dog, according to the 
goodness or badness of the animal. For by looking to the perfection of the genus, we come to those 
meanings that are strictly proper. For instance, we conceive of a physician who is deficient in no element 
of the power of healing, and a Gnostic who is defective in no element of scientific knowledge. 


Now demonstration differs from syllogism; inasmuch as the point demonstrated is indicative of one thing, 
being one and identical; as we say that to be with child is the proof of being no longer a virgin. But what is 
apprehended by syllogism, though one thing, follows from several; as, for example, not one but several 
proofs are adduced of Pytho having betrayed the Byzantines, if such was the fact. And to draw a 
conclusion from what is admitted is to syllogize; while to draw a conclusion from what is true is to 
demonstrate. 


So that there is a compound advantage of demonstration: from its assuming, for the proof of points in 
question, true premisses, and from its drawing the conclusion that follows from them. If the first have no 
existence, but the second follow from the first, one has not demonstrated, but syllogized. For, to draw the 
proper conclusion from the premisses, is merely to syllogize. But to have also each of the premisses true, 
is not merely to have syllogized, but also to have demonstrated. 


And to conclude, as is evident from the word, is to bring to the conclusion. And in every train of 
reasoning, the point sought to be determined is the end, which is also called the conclusion. But no simple 
and primary statement is termed a syllogism, although true; but it is compounded of three such, at the 
least,—of two as premisses, and one as conclusion. 


Now, either all things require demonstration, or some of them are self-evident. But if the first, by 
demanding the demonstration of each demonstration we shall go on ad infinitum; and so demonstration is 
subverted. But if the second, those things which are self-evident will become the starting points [and 
fundamental grounds] of demonstration. 


In point of fact, the philosophers admit that the first principles of all things are indemonstrable. So that if 
there is demonstration at all, there is an absolute necessity that there be something that is self-evident, 
which is called primary and indemonstrable. 


Consequently all demonstration is traced up to indemonstrable faith. 


It will also turn out that there are other starting points for demonstrations, after the source which takes 
its rise in faith,—the things which appear clearly to sensation and understanding. For the phenomena of 
sensation are simple, and incapable of being decompounded; but those of understanding are simple, 
rational, and primary. But those produced from them are compound, but no less clear and reliable, and 
having more to do with the reasoning faculty than the first. For therefore the peculiar native power of 
reason, which we all have by nature, deals with agreement and disagreement. If, then, any argument be 
found to be of such a kind, as from points already believed to be capable of producing belief in what is not 
yet believed, we shall aver that this is the very essence of demonstration. 


Now it is affirmed that the nature of demonstration, as that of belief, is twofold: that which produces in 
the souls of the hearers persuasion merely, and that which produces knowledge. 


If, then, one begins with the things which are evident to sensation and understanding, and then draw the 
proper conclusion, he truly demonstrates. But if [he begin] with things which are only probable and not 
primary, that is evident neither to sense nor understanding, and if he draw the right conclusion, he will 
syllogize indeed, but not produce a scientific demonstration; but if [he draw] not the right conclusion, he 
will not syllogize at all. 


Now demonstration differs from analysis. For each one of the points demonstrated, is demonstrated by 
means of points that are demonstrated; those having been previously demonstrated by others; till we get 


be able thus to subject the devil to their commands. For this shows that he served and obeyed them even 
against his will, and this was no little proof of the power of grace. And listen how he delivered them: 
“When ye are gathered together, and my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such an 
one unto Satan.” (1 Cor. v. 4.) He was then immediately expelled from the common assembly, he was 
separated from the fold, he became deserted and destitute; he was delivered to the wolf. For as the cloud 
designated the camp of the Hebrews, so the Spirit distinguished the Church. If any one therefore was 
without, he was consumed, and it was by the judgment of the Apostles that he was cast out of the pale. So 
also the Lord delivered Judas to Satan. For immediately “after the sop Satan entered into him.” (John xiii. 
27.) Or this may be said; that those whom they wished to amend, they did not themselves punish, but 
reserved their punishments for those who were incorrigible. Or otherwise, that they were the more 
dreaded for delivering them up to others. Job also was delivered to Satan, but not for his sins, but for 
fuller proof of his worth. 


Many such instances still occur. For since the Priests cannot know who are sinners, and unworthy 
partakers of the holy Mysteries, God often in this way delivers them to Satan. For when diseases, and 
attacks, and sorrows, and calamities, and the like occur, it is on this account that they are inflicted. This is 
shown by Paul. “For this cause many are weak and sickly among you, and many sleep.” (1 Cor. xi. 30.) But 
how? saith one, when we approach but once a year! But this is indeed the evil, that you determine the 
worthiness of your approach, not by the purity of your minds, but by the interval of time. You think it a 
proper caution not to communicate often; not considering that you are seared by partaking unworthily, 
though only once, but to receive worthily, though often, is salutary. It is not presumptuous to receive 
often, but to receive unworthily, though but once in a whole life. But we are so miserably foolish, that, 
though we commit numberless offenses in the course of a year, we are not anxious to be absolved from 
them, but are satisfied, that we do not often make bold impudently to insult the Body of Christ, not 
remembering that those who crucified Christ, crucified Him but once. Is the offense then the less, 
because committed but once? Judas betrayed his Master but once. What then, did that exempt him from 
punishment? Why indeed is time to be considered in this matter? let our time of coming be when our 
conscience is pure. The Mystery at Easter is not of more efficacy than that which is now celebrated. It is 
one and the same. There is the same grace of the Spirit, it is always a Passover. You who are initiated 
know this. On the Preparation, on the Sabbath, on the Lord’s day, and on the day of Martyrs, it is the same 
Sacrifice that is performed. “For as often,” he saith, “as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do show 
the Lord’s death.” (1 Cor. xi. 26.) No time is limited for the performance of this Sacrifice, why then is it 
then called the Paschal feast? Because Christ suffered for us then. Let not the time, therefore, make any 
difference in your approach. There is at all times the same power, the same dignity, the same grace, one 
and the same body; nor is one celebration of it more or less holy than another. And this you know, who see 
upon these occasions nothing new, save these worldly veils, and a more splendid attendance. The only 
thing that these days have more is that from them commenced the day of our salvation when Christ was 
sacrificed. But with respect to these mysteries, those days have no further preeminence. 


When you approach to take bodily food, you wash your hands and your mouth, but when you draw nigh to 
this spiritual food, you do not cleanse your soul, but approach full of uncleanness. But you say, Are not the 
forty days’ fastings sufficient to cleanse the huge heap of our sins? But of what use is it, tell me? If 
wishing to store up some precious unguent, you should make clean a place to receive it, and a little after 
having laid it up, should throw dung upon it, would not the fine odor vanish? This takes place with us too. 
We make ourselves to the best of our power worthy to approach; then we defile ourselves again! What 
then is the good of it? This we say even of those who are able in those forty days to wash themselves 
clean. 


Let us then, I beseech you, not neglect our salvation, that our labor may not be in vain. For he who turns 
from his sins, and goes and commits the same again, is “like a dog that returneth to his vomit.” (Prov. xxvi. 
11.) But if we act as we ought, and take heed to our ways, we shall be thought worthy of those high 
rewards, which that we may all obtain, God grant through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY VI 


1 TIMOTHY II. 1-4 


“T exhort therefore that, first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be made for 
all men; for kings, and for all that are in authority; that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty. For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour; who will have all 
men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth.” [R.V.: who willeth that all men should be 
saved, &c.] 


The Priest is the common father, as it were, of all the world; it is proper therefore that he should care for 
all, even as God, Whom he serves. For this reason he says, “I exhort therefore that, first of all, 
supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be made for all men.” From this, two 
advantages result. First, hatred towards those who are without is done away; for no one can feel hatred 
towards those for whom he prays: and they again are made better by the prayers that are offered for 


them, and by losing their ferocious disposition towards us. For nothing is so apt to draw men under 
teaching, as to love, and be loved. Think what it was for those who persecuted, scourged, banished, and 
slaughtered the Christians, to hear that those whom they treated so barbarously offered fervent prayers 
to God for them. Observe how he wishes a Christian to be superior to all ill-treatment. As a father who 
was struck on the face by a little child which he was carrying, would not lose anything of his affection for 
it; so we ought not to abate in our good will towards those who are without, even when we are stricken by 
them. What is “first of all”? It means in the daily Service; and the initiated know how this is done every 
day both in the evening and the morning, how we offer prayers for the whole world, for kings and all that 
are in authority. But some one perhaps will say, he meant not for all men, but for all the faithful. How then 
does he speak of kings? for kings were not then worshipers of God, for there was a long succession of 
ungodly princes. And that he might not seem to flatter them, he says first, “for all men,” then “for kings”; 
for if he had only mentioned kings, that might have been suspected. And then since the soul of some 
Christians might be slow at hearing this, and reject the exhortation, if at the celebration of the holy 
Mysteries it was necessary to offer prayers for a heathen king, he shows them the advantage of it, thus at 
least to reconcile them to the advice, “that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life”; as much as to Say, 
Their safety is a security to us; as also in his Epistle to the Romans, he exhorts them to obey their rulers, 
“not for wrath but for conscience’ sake.” (Rom. xiii. 5.) For God has appointed government for the public 
good. When therefore they make war for this end, and stand on guard for our security, were it not 
unreasonable that we should not offer prayers for their safety in wars and dangers? It is not therefore 
flattery, but agreeable to the rules of justice. For if they were not preserved, and prospered in their wars, 
our affairs must necessarily be involved in confusion and trouble; and if they were cut off, we must either 
serve ourselves, or be scattered up and down as fugitives. For they are a sort of bulwarks thrown up 
before us, within which those who are inclosed are in peace and safety. 


He says, “supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks.” For we must give thanks to God for 
the good that befalls others, as that He maketh the sun to shine upon the evil and the good, and sendeth 
His rain both upon the just and the unjust. Observe how he would unite and bind us together, not only by 
prayer but by thanksgiving. For he who is urged to thank God for his neighbor’s good, is also bound to 
love him, and be kindly disposed towards him. And if we must give thanks for our neighbor’s good, much 
more for what happens to ourselves, and for what is unknown, and even for things against our will, and 
such as appear grievous to us, since God dispenses all things for our good. 


Moral. Let every prayer of ours, then, be accompanied with thanksgiving. And if we are commanded to 
pray for our neighbors, not only for the faithful, but for the unbelieving also, consider how wrong it is to 
pray against your brethren. What? Has He commanded you to pray for your enemies, and do you pray 
against your brother? But your prayer is not against him, but against yourself. For you provoke God by 
uttering those impious words, “Show him the same!” “So do to him!” “Smite him!” “Recompense him!” 
Far be such words from the disciple of Christ, who should be meek and mild. From the mouth that has 
been vouchsafed such holy Mysteries, let nothing bitter proceed. Let not the tongue that has touched the 
Lord’s Body utter anything offensive, let it be kept pure, let not curses be borne upon it. For if “revilers 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God” (1 Cor. vi. 10.), much less those who curse. For he that curses must 
be injurious; and injuriousness and prayer are at variance with each other, cursing and praying are far 
apart, accusation and prayer are wide asunder. Do you propitiate God with prayer, and then utter 
imprecations? If you forgive not, you will not be forgiven. (Matt. vi. 15.) But instead of forgiving, you 
beseech God not to forgive; what excessive wickedness in this! If the unforgiving is not forgiven, he that 
prays his Lord not to forgive, how shall he be forgiven? The harm is to yourself, not him. For though your 
prayers were on the point of being heard for yourself, they would never be accepted in such a case, as 
offered with a polluted mouth. For surely the mouth that curses is polluted with all that is offensive and 
unclean. 


When you ought to tremble for your own sins, to wrestle earnestly for the pardon of them, you come to 
move God against your brother—do you not fear, nor think of what concerns yourself? do you not see what 
you are doing? Imitate even the conduct of children at school. If they see their own class within giving 
account of their lessons, and all beaten for their idleness, and one by one severely examined and chastised 
with blows, they are frightened to death, and if one of their companions strikes them, and that severely, 
they cannot have while to be angry, nor complain to their master; so is their soul possessed with fear. They 
only look to one thing, that they may go in and come out without stripes, and their thoughts are on that 
time. And when they come out, whether beaten or not, the blows they have received from their play- 
fellows never enter their minds for the delight. And you, when you stand anxiously concerned for your 
own sins, how can you but shudder at making mention of others’ faults? How can you implore pardon of 
God? For your own case is made worse on the terms of your imprecations against another, and you forbid 
Him to make allowance for your own faults. Might He not say, “If thou wouldest have Me so severe in 
exacting offenses against thee, how canst thou expect Me to pardon thy offenses against Me?” Let us 
learn at last to be Christians! If we know not how to pray, which is a very simple and easy thing, what else 
shall we know? Let us learn to pray like Christians. Those are the prayers of Gentiles, the supplications of 
Jews. The Christian’s are the reverse, for the forgiveness and forgetting of offenses against us. “Being 
reviled,” it is said, “we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it; being defamed, we entreat.” (1 Cor. iv. 12, 
13.) Hear Stephen saying, “Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” (Acts vi. 60.) Instead of praying against 
them, he prayed for them. You, instead of praying for them, utter imprecations against them. You then are 


wicked in the degree that he was excellent. Whom do we admire, tell me; those for whom he prayed, or 
him who prayed for them? Him certainly! and if we, much more then God. Would you have your enemy 
stricken? pray for him: yet not with such intention, not to strike him. That will indeed be the effect, but let 
it not be your object. That blessed martyr suffered all unjustly, yet he prayed for them: we suffer many 
things justly from our enemies. And if he who suffered unjustly durst not forbear to pray for his enemies, 
what punishment do we deserve, who suffer justly, and yet do not pray for them, nay, pray against them? 
Thou thinkest indeed that thou art inflicting a blow upon another, but in truth thou art thrusting the sword 
against thyself. Thou sufferest not the Judge to be lenient to thy own offenses, by this way of urging Him 
to anger against others. For, “with what measure ye mete,” He saith, “it shall be measured to you again; 
and with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged.” (Matt. vii. 2.) Let us therefore be disposed to 
pardon, that God may be so disposed towards us. 


These things I wish you not only to hear, but to observe. For now the memory retains only the words, and 
perhaps hardly those. And after we are separated, if any one who was not present were to ask you, what 
had been our discourse, some could not tell: others would know merely the subject we had spoken of, and 
answer that there had been a Homily upon the subject of forgiving injuries, and praying for our enemies, 
but would omit all that had been said, as they could not remember: others remember a little, but still 
somewhat. If therefore you gain nothing by what you hear, I entreat you not even to attend at the 
discourse. For of what use is it? The condemnation is greater, the punishment more severe, if after so 
many exhortations, we continue in the same course. For this reason God has given us a definite form of 
prayer, that we might ask for nothing human, nothing worldly. And you that are faithful know what you 
ought to pray for, how the whole Prayer is common. But one says, “It is not commanded there to pray for 
unbelievers.” This you would not say, if you understood the force, the depth, the hidden treasure of that 
Prayer. Only unfold it, and you find this also comprised within it. For it is implied, when one says in prayer, 
“Thy will be done on earth, as it is in Heaven.” Now, because in heaven there is no unbeliever nor 
offender; if therefore it was for the faithful alone, there would be no reason in that expression. If the 
faithful were to do the will of God and the unbelievers not to do it, His will were not done in earth as it is 
in heaven. But it means; As there is none wicked in heaven, so let there be none on earth; but draw all 
men to the fear of Thee, make all men angels, even those who hate us, and are our enemies. Dost thou not 
see how God is daily blasphemed and mocked by believers and unbelievers, both in word and in deed? 
What then? Has He for this extinguished the sun? or stayed the course of the moon? Has He crushed the 
heavens and uprooted the earth? Has He dried up the sea? Has He shut up the fountains of waters? or 
confounded the air? Nay, on the contrary, He makes His sun to rise, His rain to descend, gives the fruits of 
the earth in their seasons, and thus supplies yearly nourishment to the blasphemers, to the insensible, to 
the polluted, to persecutors; not for one day or two, but for their whole life. Imitate Him then, emulate 
Him as far as human powers admit. Canst thou not make the sun arise? Abstain from evil speaking. Canst 
thou not send rain? Forbear reviling. Canst thou not give food? Refrain from insolence. Such gifts from 
thee are sufficient. The goodness of God to His enemies is shown by His works. Do thou so at least by 
words: pray for thine enemies, so wilt thou be like thy Father who is in heaven. How many times have we 
discoursed upon this subject! nor shall we cease to discourse; only let something come of it. It is not that 
we are drowsy, and weary of speaking; only do not you that hear be annoyed. Now a person seems to be 
annoyed, when he will not do what one says. For he who practices, loves often to hear the same thing, and 
is not annoyed by it; for it is his own commendation. But annoyance arises simply from not doing what is 
prescribed. Hence the speaker is troublesome. If a man practices almsgiving, and hears another speak of 
almsgiving, he is not wearied, but pleased, for he hears his own good actions recommended and 
proclaimed. So that when we are displeased at hearing a discourse upon the forgiveness of injuries, it is 
because we have no interest in forbearance, it is not practiced by us; for if we had the reality, we should 
not be pained at its being named. If therefore you would not have us wearisome or annoying, practice as 
we preach, exhibit in your actions the subject of our discourses. For we shall never cease discoursing 
upon these things till your conduct is agreeable to them. And this we do more especially from our concern 
and affection for you. For the trumpeter must sound his trumpet, though no one should go out to war; he 
must fulfill his part. We do it, not as wishing to bring heavier condemnation upon you, but to avert it from 
ourselves. And besides this, love for you constrains us, for it would tear and torture our hearts if that 
should befall you, which God avert! It is not any costly process that we recommend to you: it does not 
require the spoiling of goods, nor a long and toilsome journey. It is only to will. It is a word, it is a purpose 
of the mind. Let us only set a guard on our tongues, a door and a bar upon our lips, that we may utter 
nothing offensive to God. It is for our own advantage, not for theirs for whom we pray, to act thus. For let 
us ever consider, that he who blesses his enemy, blesses himself, he who curses his enemy, curses himself, 
and he who prays for his enemy, prays not for him, but for himself. If we thus act, we shall be able to 
reduce to practice this excellent virtue, and so to obtain the promised blessings, through the grace and 
lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


HOMILY VII 


1 TIMOTHY II. 2-4 


“That we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. For this is good and acceptable 
in the sight of God our Saviour; who willeth that all men should be saved, and come unto the knowledge of 
the truth.” 


If in order to put an end to public wars, and tumults, and battles, the Priest is exhorted to offer prayers for 
kings and governors, much more ought private individuals to do it. For there are three very grievous kinds 
of war. The one is public, when our soldiers are attacked by foreign armies: The second is, when even in 
time of peace, we are at war with one another: The third is, when the individual is at war with himself, 
which is the worst of all. For foreign war will not be able to hurt us greatly. What, I pray, though it 
slaughters and cuts us off? It injures not the soul. Neither will the second have power to harm us against 
our will; for though others be at war with us, we may be peaceable ourselves. For so says the Prophet, 
“For my love they are my adversaries, but I give myself unto prayer” (Ps. cix. 4.); and again, “I was at 
peace with them that hate peace”; and, “I am for peace; but when I speak, they are for war.” (Ps. cxx. 6, 7, 
Sept.) But from the third, we cannot escape without danger. For when the body is at variance with the 
soul, and raises up evil desires, and arms against it sensual pleasures, or the bad passions of anger, and 
envy; we cannot attain the promised blessings, till this war is brought to an end; whoever does not still 
this tumult, must fall pierced by wounds that will bring that death that is in hell. We have daily need 
therefore of care and great anxiety, that this war may not be stirred up within us, or that, if stirred up, it 
may not last, but be quelled and laid asleep. For what advantage is it, that the world enjoys profound 
peace, if thou art at war with thyself? This then is the peace we should keep. If we have it, nothing from 
without will be able to harm us. And to this end the public peace contributes no little: whence it is said, 
“That we may lead a quiet and peaceable life.” But if any one is disturbed when there is quiet, he is a 
miserable creature. Seest thou that He speaks of this peace which I call the third kind? Therefore when he 
has said, “that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life,” he does not stop there, but adds “in all godliness 
and honesty.” But we cannot live in godliness and honesty, unless that peace be established. For when 
curious reasonings disturb our faith, what peace is there? or when spirits of uncleanness, what peace is 
there? 


For that we may not suppose that he speaks of that sort of life which all men live, when he says, “that we 
may lead a quiet and peaceable life,” he adds, “in all godliness and honesty,” since a quiet and peaceable 
life may be led by heathens, and profligates, and voluptuous and wanton persons may be found living such 
a life. That this cannot be meant, is plain, from what he adds, “in all godliness and honesty.” Such a life is 
exposed to snares, and conflicts, and the soul is daily wounded by the tumults of its own thoughts. But 
what sort of life he really means is plain from the sequel, and plain too, in that he speaks not simply of 
godliness, but adds, of “all godliness.” For in saying this he seems to insist on a godliness not only of 
doctrine, but such as is supported by life, for in both surely must godliness be required. For of what 
advantage is it to be godly as to doctrine, but ungodly in life? and that it is very possible to be ungodly in 
life, hear this same blessed Apostle saying elsewhere, “They profess that they know God, but in works 
they deny Him.” (Tit. i. 16.) And again, “He hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” (1 Tim. v. 
8.) And, “If any man that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater” (1 Cor. v. 11.), 
such a man honors not God. And, “He that hateth his brother, knoweth not God.” (1 John ii. 9.) Such are 
the various ways of ungodliness. Therefore he says, “All godliness and good order.” For not only is the 
fornicator not honest, but the covetous man may be called disorderly and intemperate. For avarice is a 
lust no less than the bodily appetites, which he who does not chastise, is called dissolute. For men are 
called dissolute from not restraining their desires, so that the passionate, the envious, the covetous, the 
deceitful, and every one that lives in sin, may be called dissolute, disorderly, and licentious. 


Ver. 3. “For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour.” 
What is said to be “acceptable”? The praying for all men. This God accepts, this He wills. 
Ver. 4. “Who willeth that all men should be saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth.” 


Imitate God! if He willeth that all men should be saved, there is reason why one should pray for all, if He 
hath willed that all should be saved, be thou willing also; and if thou wishest it, pray for it, for wishes lead 
to prayers. Observe how from every quarter He urges this upon the soul, to pray for the Heathen, showing 
how great advantage springs from it; “that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life”; and what is much 
more than this, that it is pleasing to God, and thus men become like Him, in that they will the same that 
He does. This is enough to shame a very brute. Fear not therefore to pray for the Gentiles, for God 
Himself wills it; but fear only to pray against any, for that He wills not. And if you pray for the Heathens, 
you ought of course to pray for Heretics also, for we are to pray for all men, and not to persecute. And this 
is good also for another reason, as we are partakers of the same nature, and God commands and accepts 
benevolence and affection towards one another. 


But if the Lord Himself wills to give, you say, what need of my prayer? It is of great benefit both to them 
and to thyself. It draws them to love, and it inclines thee to humanity. It has the power of attracting others 
to the faith; (for many men have fallen away from God, from contentiousness towards one another;) and 
this is what he now calls the salvation of God, “who will have all men to be saved”; without this all other is 
nothing great, a mere nominal salvation, and only in words. “And to come to the knowledge of the truth.” 
The truth: what truth? Faith in Him. And indeed he had previously said, “Charge some that they teach no 
other doctrine.” But that no one may consider such as enemies, and on that account raise troubles against 
them; he says that “He willeth that all men should be saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth”; and 
having said this, he adds, 


Ver. 5. “For there is one God, and one Mediator between God and men.” 


He had before said, “to come to the knowledge of the truth,” implying that the world is not in the truth. 
Now he says, “that there is one God,” that is, not as some say, many, and that He has sent His Son as 
Mediator, thus giving proof that He will have all men to be saved. But is not the Son God? Most truly He 
is; why then does he say, “One God”? In contradistinction to the idols; not to the Son. For he is discoursing 
about truth and error. Now a mediator ought to have communion with both parties, between whom he is 
to mediate. For this is the property of a mediator, to be in close communion with each of those whose 
mediator he is. For he would be no longer a mediator, if he were connected with one but separated from 
the other. If therefore He partakes not of the nature of the Father, He is not a Mediator, but is separated. 
For as He is partaker of the nature of men, because He came to men, so is He partaker of the nature of 
God, because He came from God. Because He was to mediate between two natures, He must approximate 
to the two natures; for as the place situated between two others is joined to each place, so must that 
between natures be joined to either nature. As therefore He became Man, so was He also God. A man 
could not have become a mediator, because he must also plead with God. God could not have been 
mediator, since those could not receive Him, toward whom He should have mediated. And as elsewhere he 
says, “There is one God the Father, . .. and one Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. viii. 6.); so also here “One” God, 
and “One” Mediator; he does not say two; for he would not have that number wrested to Polytheism, of 
which he was speaking. So he wrote “One” and “One.” You see how accurate are the expressions of 
Scripture! For though one and one are two, we are not to say this, though reason suggests it. And here 
thou sayest not one and one are two, and yet thou sayest what reason does not suggest. “If He begat He 
also suffered.” “For there is one God,” he says, “and one Mediator between God and men, the Man Christ 
Jesus.” 


Ver. 6. “Who gave Himself a ransom for all to be testified in due time.” 


Was Christ then a ransom for the Heathen? Undoubtedly Christ died even for Heathen; and you cannot 
bear to pray for them. Why then, you ask, did they not believe? Because they would not: but His part was 
done. His suffering was a “Testimony,” he says; for He came, it is meant, “to bear witness to the truth” of 
the Father, and was slain. Thus not only the Father bore witness to Him, but He to the Father. “For I 
came,” He saith, “in my Father’s name.” (John v. 43.) And again, “No man hath seen God at any time.” 
(John i. 18.) And again, “That they might know Thee, the only true God.” (John xvii. 3.) And, “God is a 
Spirit,” John iv. 24.) And He bore witness even to the death. But this, “in due time,” means, In the fittest 
time. 


Ver. 7. “Whereunto I am ordained a preacher and an Apostle, (I speak the truth in Christ, and lie not:) a 
teacher of the Gentiles in faith and verity.” 


Since therefore Christ suffered for the Gentiles, and I was separated to be a “teacher of the Gentiles,” 
why dost thou refuse to pray for them? He fully shows his own credibility, by saying that he was 
“ordained” (Acts xiii. 2.), that is, separated, for this purpose, the other Apostles being backward in 
teaching the Gentiles; he adds, “in faith and verity,” to show that in that faith there was no deceit. Here is 
observable the extension of grace. For the Jews had no prayers for the Gentiles; but now grace is 
extended to them: and when he says that he was separated to be a Teacher of the Gentiles, he intimates 
that grace was now shed over every part of the world. 


“He gave himself a ransom,” he saith, how then was He delivered up by the Father? Because it was of His 
goodness. And what means “ransom”? God was about to punish them, but He forbore to do it. They were 
about to perish, but in their stead He gave His own Son, and sent us as heralds to proclaim the Cross. 
These things are sufficient to attract all, and to demonstrate the love of Christ. Moral. So truly, so 
inexpressibly great are the benefits which God has bestowed upon us. He sacrificed Himself for His 
enemies, who hated and rejected Him. What no one would do for friends, for brethren, for children, that 
the Lord hath done for His servants; a Lord not Himself such an one as His servants, but God for men; for 
men not deserving. For had they been deserving, had they done His pleasure, it would have been less 
wonderful; but that He died for such ungrateful, such obstinate creatures, this it is which strikes every 
mind with amazement. For what men would not do for their fellow-men, that has God done for us! Yet 
after such a display of love towards us, we hold back, and are not in earnest in our love of Christ. He has 
sacrificed Himself for us; for Him we make no sacrifice. We neglect Him when He wants necessary food; 
sick and naked we visit Him not. What do we not deserve, what wrath, what punishment, what hell? Were 
there no other inducement, it should be sufficient to prevail with every one that He condescended to make 
human sufferings His own, to say I hunger, I thirst. 


O the tyranny of wealth! or rather the wickedness of those who are its willing slaves! for it has no great 
power of itself, but through our weakness and servility: it is we that are mean and groveling, that are 
carnal and without understanding. For what power has money? It is mute and insensible. If the devil, that 
wicked spirit, that crafty confounder of all things, has no power, what power has money? When you look 
upon silver, fancy it is tin! Cannot you? Then hold it for what it really is; for earth it is. But if you cannot 
reason thus, consider that we too shall perish, that many of those who have possessed it have gained 
scarce any advantage by it, that thousands who gloried in it are now dust and ashes. That they are 
suffering extreme punishment, and far more beggarly than they that fed from glass and earthenware; that 


those who once reclined on ivory couches, are poorer now than those who are lying on the dunghill. But it 
delights the eyes! How many other things delight them more! The flowers, the pure sky, the firmament, 
the bright sun, are far more grateful to the eye. For it hath much of rust, whence some have asserted that 
it was black, which appears from the images that turn black. But there is no blackness in the sun, the 
heaven, the stars. Much greater delight is there in these brilliants than in its color. It is not therefore its 
brilliancy that makes it please, but covetousness and iniquity; these, and not money, give the pleasure. 
Cast these from thy soul, and what appeared so precious will seem to thee more worthless than clay. 
Those who are in a fever long for mud when they see it, as if it were spring water; but those in sound 
health seldom wish even for water. Cast off this morbid longing, and thou wilt see things as they are. And 
to prove that I do not speak falsely, know, that I can point out many who have done so. Quench this flame, 
and thou wilt see that these things are of less worth than flowers. 


Is gold good? Yes, it is good for almsgiving, for the relief of the poor; it is good, not for unprofitable use, to 
be hoarded up or buried in the earth, to be worn on the hands or the feet or the head. It was discovered 
for this end, that with it we should loose the captives, not form it into a chain for the image of God. Use 
thy gold for this, to loose him that is bound, not to chain her that is free. Tell me, why dost thou value 
above all things what is of so little worth? Is it the less a chain, because it is of gold? does the material 
make any difference? whether it be gold or iron, it is still a chain; nay the gold is the heavier. What then 
makes it light, but vainglory, and the pleasure of being seen to wear a chain, of which you ought rather to 
be ashamed? To make this evident, fasten it, and place the wearer in a wilderness or where there is no 
one to see, and the chain will at once be felt heavy, and thought burdensome. 


Beloved, let us fear, lest we be doomed to hear those terrible words, “Bind him hand and foot.” (Matt. xxii. 
13.) And why, O woman, dost thou now do so to thyself? No prisoner has both his hands and his feet 
bound. Why bindest thou thy head too? For thou art not content with hands and feet, but bindest thy head 
and thy neck with many chains. I pass over the care that comes of these things, the fear, the alarm, the 
strife occasioned by them with thy husband if ever he wants them, the death it is to people when they lose 
any of them. Canst thou call this a pleasure? To gratify the eyes of others, dost thou subject thyself to 
chains, and cares, and perils, and uneasiness, and daily quarrels? This is deserving of every censure and 
condemnation. Nay, I entreat you, let us not do thus, let us burst every “bond of iniquity” (Acts viii. 23.); 
let us break our bread to the hungry, and let us do all other things, which may ensure to us confidence 
before God, that we may obtain the blessings promised through Jesus Christ our Lord, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY VIII 


1 TIMOTHY II. 8-10 


“T will therefore that men pray everywhere, lifting up holy hands, without wrath and doubting. In like 
manner also, that women adorn themselves in modest apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety; not 
with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array; but (which becometh women professing godliness) 
with good works.” 


“When thou prayest,” saith Christ, “thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are; for they love to pray standing 
in the synagogues and in the corners of the streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily I say unto you, 
they have their reward. But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father, which is in secret; and thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward thee 
openly.” (Matt. vi. 5, 6.) What then says Paul? “I will therefore that men pray everywhere, lifting up holy 
hands, without wrath and doubting.” This is not contrary to the other, God forbid, but quite in harmony 
with it. But how, and in what way? We must first consider what means, “enter into thy closet,” and why 
Christ commands this, if we are to pray in every place? or whether we may not pray in the church, nor in 
any other part of the house, but the closet? What then means that saying? Christ is recommending us to 
avoid ostentation, when He bids us offer our prayers not only privately, but secretly. For, when He says, 
“Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth” (Matt. vi. 3.), it is not the hands that He considers, 
but He is bidding them use the utmost caution against ostentation: and He is doing the like here; He did 
not limit prayer to one place, but required one thing alone, the absence of vainglory. The object of Paul is 
to distinguish the Christian from the Jewish prayers, therefore observe what he says: “In every place 
lifting up holy hands,” which was not permitted the Jews, for they were not allowed to approach God, to 
sacrifice and perform their services, elsewhere, but assembling from all parts of the world in one place, 
they were bound to perform all their worship in the temple. In opposition to this he introduces his 
precept, and freeing them from this necessity, he says in effect, Our ways are not like the Jewish; for as 
Christ commanded us to pray for all men because He died for all men, and I preach these things for all 
men, so it is good to “pray everywhere.” Henceforth the consideration is not of the place but of the 
manner of the prayer; “pray everywhere,” but “everywhere lift up holy hands.” That is the thing required. 
And what is “holy”? Pure. And what is pure? Not washed with water, but free from covetousness, murder, 
rapacity, violence, “without wrath and doubting.” What means this? Who is angry when he prays? It 
means, without bearing malice. Let the mind of him that prays be pure, freed from all passion. Let no one 
approach God in enmity, or in an unamiable temper, or with “doubting.” What is “without doubting”? Let 
us hear. It implies that we should have no misgiving but that we shall be heard. For it is said, “whatever ye 
ask believing ye shall receive.” (Matt. xxi. 22.) And again, “when ye stand praying forgive, if ye have aught 


against any one.” (Mark xi. 25.) This is to pray without wrath and doubting. But how can I believe that I 
shall obtain my request? By asking nothing opposed to that which He is ready to grant, nothing unworthy 
of the great King, nothing worldly, but all spiritual blessings; if you approach Him “without wrath,” having 
pure hands, “holy hands”: hands employed in almsgiving are holy. Approach Him thus, and you will 
certainly obtain your request. “For if ye being evil know how to give good gifts to your children, how much 
more shall your Father which is in Heaven give good things to them that ask Him?” (Matt. vii. 11.) By 
doubting he means misgiving. In like manner he says, I will that women approach God without wrath and 
doubting, lifting up holy hands: that they should not follow their own desires, nor be covetous or 
rapacious. For what if a woman does not rob or steal herself, but does it through means of her husband? 
Paul however requires something more of women, that they adorn themselves “in modest apparel, with 
shamefacedness and sobriety; not with broidered hair or gold or pearls or costly array; But (which 
becometh women professing godliness) with good works.” But what is this “modest apparel”? Such attire 
as covers them completely, and decently, not with superfluous ornaments, for the one is becoming, the 
other is not. 


Moral. What? Dost thou approach God to pray, with broidered hair and ornaments of gold? Art thou come 
to a dance? to a marriage? to a gay procession? There such a broidery, such costly garments, had been 
seasonable, here not one of them is wanted. Thou art come to pray, to supplicate for pardon of thy sins, to 
plead for thine offenses, beseeching the Lord, and hoping to render Him propitious to thee. Why dost thou 
adorn thyself? This is not the dress of a suppliant. How canst thou groan? How canst thou weep? How 
pray with fervency, when thus attired? Shouldest thou weep, thy tears will be the ridicule of the 
beholders. She that weeps ought not to be wearing gold. It were but acting, and hypocrisy. For is it not 
acting to pour forth tears from a soul so overgrown with extravagance and ambition? Away with such 
hypocrisy! God is not mocked! This is the attire of actors and dancers, that live upon the stage. Nothing of 
this sort becomes a modest woman, who should be adorned “with shamefacedness and sobriety.” 


Imitate not therefore the courtesans. For by such a dress they allure their many lovers; and hence many 
have incurred a disgraceful suspicion, and, instead of gaining any advantage from their ornaments, have 
injured many by bearing this character. For as the adulteress, though she may have a character for 
modesty, derives no benefit from that character, in the Day, when He who judges the secrets of men shall 
make all things manifest; so the modest woman, if she contrive by this dress to pass for an adulteress, will 
lose the advantage of her chastity. For many have suffered harm by this opinion. “What can I do,” thou 
sayest, “if another suspects me?” But thou givest the occasion by thy dress, thy looks, thy gestures. It is 
for this reason that Paul discourses much of dress and much of modesty. And if he would remove those 
things which are only the indications of wealth, as gold, and pearls, and costly array; how much more 
those things which imply studied ornament, as painting, coloring the eyes, a mincing gait, the affected 
voice, a languishing and wanton look; the exquisite care in putting on the cloak and bodice, the nicely 
wrought girdle, and the closely-fitted shoes? For he glances at all these things, in speaking of “modest 
apparel” and “shamefacedness.” For such things are shameless and indecent. 


Bear with me, I beseech you, for it is not my aim by this plain reproof to wound or pain you, but to remove 
from my flock all that is unbecoming to them. But if these prohibitions are addressed to those who have 
husbands, who are rich, and live luxuriously; much more to those who have professed virginity. But what 
virgin, you say, wears gold, or broidered hair? Yet there may be such a studied nicety in a simple dress, as 
that these are nothing to it. You may study appearance in a common garment more than those who wear 
gold. For when a very dark colored robe is drawn closely round the breast with the girdle (as dancers on 
the stage are attired), with such nicety that it may neither spread into breadth nor shrink into scantiness, 
but be between both; and when the bosom is set off with many folds, is not this more alluring than any 
silken robes? and when the shoe, shining through its blackness, ends in a sharp point, and imitates the 
elegance of painting, so that even the breadth of the sole is scarce visible—or when, though you do not 
indeed paint the face, you spend much time and pains on washing it, and spread a veil across the 
forehead, whiter than the face itself—and above that put on a hood, of which the blackness may set off the 
white by contrast—is there not in all this the vanity of dress? What can one say to the perpetual rolling of 
the eyes? to the putting on of the stomacher; so artfully as sometimes to conceal, sometimes to disclose, 
the fastening? For this too they sometimes expose, so as to show the exquisiteness of the cincture, 
winding the hood entirely round the head. Then like the players, they wear gloves so closely fitted, that 
they seem to grow upon the hands: and we might speak of their walk, and other artifices more alluring 
than any ornament of gold. Let us fear, beloved, lest we also hear what the Prophet said to the Hebrew 
women who were so studious of outward ornament; “Instead of a girdle, thou shalt be girded with a 
halter, instead of well-set hair, baldness.” (Isa. iii. 24, Sept.) These things and many others, invented only 
to be seen and to attract beholders, are more alluring than golden ornaments. These are no trifling faults, 
but displeasing to God, and enough to mar all the self-denial of virginity. 


Thou hast Christ for thy Bridegroom, O virgin, why dost thou seek to attract human lovers? He will judge 
thee as an adulteress. Why dost thou not wear the ornament that is pleasing to Him; modesty, chastity, 
orderliness, and sober apparel? This is meretricious, and disgraceful. We can no longer distinguish harlots 
and virgins, to such indecency have they advanced. A virgin’s dress should not be studied, but plain, and 
without labor; but now they have many artifices to make their dress conspicuous. O woman, cease from 
this folly. Transfer this care to thy soul, to the inward adorning. For the outward ornament that invests 


thee, suffers not that within to become beautiful. He that is concerned for that which is without, despises 
that which is within, even as he that is unconcerned about the exterior, bestows all his care upon the 
interior. Say not, “Alas! I wear a threadbare garment, mean shoes, a worthless veil; what is there of 
ornament in these?” Do not deceive thyself. It is impossible, as I said, to study appearance more by these 
than by costlier dresses; especially when they are close-fitted to the body, fashioned to an immodest show, 
and of shining neatness. Thou excusest thyself to me, but what canst thou say to God, who knows the 
heart and the spirit with which thou doest these things? “It is not done for fornication!” Perhaps not, but 
for admiration; and dost thou not blush for shame to be admired for such things? But thou sayest, “It is 
but chance I am so dressed, and for no motive of this kind.” God knoweth what thou sayest to me: is it to 
me thou must give account? Nay, it is to Him who is present at thy actions, and will one day inquire into 
them, to whom all things are naked and open. It is on this account that we now urge these things, that we 
may not let you be amenable to those severe judgments. Let us fear, therefore, lest He reprove you in the 
words of the Prophet to the Jewish women. “They come to be seen of me wantoning and mincing as they 
go, and making a tinkling with their feet.” (Isa. iii. 16.) 


Ye have taken upon you a great contest, where wrestling, not ornament is required; where the battle 
awaits you, not sloth and ease. Observe the combatants and wrestlers in the games. Do they concern 
themselves about their walk or their dress? No, but scorning all these, and throwing about them a 
garment dripping with oil, they look only to one thing, to wound, and not be wounded. The devil stands 
grinding his teeth, watching to destroy thee every way, and thou remainest unconcerned, or concerned 
only about this satanic ornament. I say nothing about the voice, though much affectation is shown in this 
also, nor about perfumes, and other such luxuries. It is for these things we are ridiculed by the women of 
the world. The respect for virginity is lost. No one honors a virgin as she ought to be honored. They have 
given occasion to their own dishonor. Ought not they to be looked up to in the Church of God, as women 
coming from heaven? but now they are despised, and deservedly, though not those among them who are 
discreet. But when one who has a husband and children, and presides over a household, sees thee, who 
ought to be crucified to the world, more devoted to the world than herself, will she not ridicule and 
despise thee? See what care! what pains! In thy humble dress, thou exceedest her who wears the costliest 
ornament, and art more studious of appearance than she who is arrayed in gold. What is becoming to thee 
thou seekest not; that which misbecomes thee thou pursuest, when thou oughtest to be occupied in good 
works. On this account virgins are less honored than women of the world. For they do not perform works 
worthy of their virgin profession. This is not said to all; or rather it is said to all; to those who are in fault, 
that they may learn modesty; to those who are free from blame, that they may teach modesty to others. 
But beware lest this rebuke be verified in deed. For we have not said these things that we may grieve, but 
that we may correct you, that we may glory in you. And may we all do those things which are acceptable 
to God, and live to His glory, that we may obtain the blessings promised by the grace and lovingkindness 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY Ix 


1 TIMOTHY II. 11-15 


“Let the women learn in silence with all subjection. But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp 
authority over the man, but to be in silence. For Adam was first formed, then Eve. And Adam was not 
deceived, but the woman being deceived was in the transgression. Notwithstanding she shall be saved in 
[through the] child-bearing, if they continue in faith and charity and holiness with sobriety.” 


Great modesty and great propriety does the blessed Paul require of women, and that not only with respect 
to their dress and appearance: he proceeds even to regulate their speech. And what says he? “Let the 
woman learn in silence”; that is, let her not speak at all in the church; which rule he has also given in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, where he says, “It is a shame for women to speak in the church” (1 Cor. xiv. 
35.); and the reason is, that the law has made them subject to men. And again elsewhere, “And if they will 
learn anything, let them ask their husbands at home.” (Ibid.) Then indeed the women, from such teaching, 
kept silence; but now there is apt to be great noise among them, much clamor and talking, and nowhere 
so much as in this place. They may all be seen here talking more than in the market, or at the bath. For, as 
if they came hither for recreation, they are all engaged in conversing upon unprofitable subjects. Thus all 
is confusion, and they seem not to understand, that unless they are quiet, they cannot learn anything that 
is useful. For when our discourse strains against the talking, and no one minds what is said, what good 
can it do to them? To such a degree should women be silent, that they are not allowed to speak not only 
about worldly matters, but not even about spiritual things, in the church. This is order, this is modesty, 
this will adorn her more than any garments. Thus clothed, she will be able to offer her prayers in the 
manner most becoming. 


“But I suffer not a woman to teach.” “I do not suffer,” he says. What place has this command here? The 
fittest. He was speaking of quietness, of propriety, of modesty, so having said that he wished them not to 
speak in the church, to cut off all occasion of conversation, he says, let them not teach, but occupy the 
station of learners. For thus they will show submission by their silence. For the sex is naturally somewhat 
talkative: and for this reason he restrains them on all sides. “For Adam,” says he, “was first formed, then 
Eve. And Adam was not deceived, but the woman being deceived was in the transgression.” 


If it be asked, what has this to do with women of the present day? it shows that the male sex enjoyed the 
higher honor. Man was first formed; and elsewhere he shows their superiority. “Neither was the man 
created for the woman, but the woman for the man.” (1 Cor. xi. 9.) Why then does he say this? He wishes 
the man to have the preeminence in every way; both for the reason given above, he means, let him have 
precedence, and on account of what occurred afterwards. For the woman taught the man once, and made 
him guilty of disobedience, and wrought our ruin. Therefore because she made a bad use of her power 
over the man, or rather her equality with him, God made her subject to her husband. “Thy desire shall be 
to thy husband?” (Gen. iii. 16.) This had not been said to her before. 


But how was Adam not deceived? If he was not deceived, he did not then transgress? Attend carefully. The 
woman said, “The serpent beguiled me.” But the man did not say, The woman deceived me, but, “she gave 
me of the tree, and I did eat.” Now it is not the same thing to be deceived by a fellow-creature, one of the 
same kind, as by an inferior and subordinate animal. This is truly to be deceived. Compared therefore with 
the woman, he is spoken of as “not deceived.” For she was beguiled by an inferior and subject, he by an 
equal. Again, it is not said of the man, that he “saw the tree was good for food,” but of the woman, and 
that she “did eat, and gave it to her husband”: so that he transgressed, not captivated by appetite, but 
merely from the persuasion of his wife. The woman taught once, and ruined all. On this account therefore 
he saith, let her not teach. But what is it to other women, that she suffered this? It certainly concerns 
them; for the sex is weak and fickle, and he is speaking of the sex collectively. For he says not Eve, but 
“the woman,” which is the common name of the whole sex, not her proper name. Was then the whole sex 
included in the transgression for her fault? As he said of Adam, “After the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression, who is the figure of Him that was to come” (Rom. v. 14.); so here the female sex 
transgressed, and not the male. Shall not women then be saved? Yes, by means of children. For it is not of 
Eve that he says, “If they continue in faith and charity and holiness with sobriety.” What faith? what 
charity? what holiness with sobriety? It is as if he had said, “Ye women, be not cast down, because your 
sex has incurred blame. God has granted you another opportunity of salvation, by the bringing up of 
children, so that you are saved, not only by yourselves, but by others.” See how many questions are 
involved in this matter. “The woman,” he says, “being deceived was in the transgression.” What woman? 
Eve. Shall she then be saved by child-bearing? He does not say that, but, the race of women shall be 
saved. Was not it then involved in transgression? Yes, it was, still Eve transgressed, but the whole sex 
shall be saved, notwithstanding, “by childbearing.” And why not by their own personal virtue? For has she 
excluded others from this salvation? And what will be the case with virgins, with the barren, with widows 
who have lost their husbands, before they had children? will they perish? is there no hope for them? yet 
virgins are held in the highest estimation. What then does he mean to say? 


Some interpret his meaning thus. As what happened to the first woman occasioned the subjection of the 


whole sex, (for since Eve was formed second and made subject, he says, let the rest of the sex be in 
subjection,) so because she transgressed, the rest of the sex are also in transgression. But this is not fair 
reasoning; for at the creation all was the gift of God, but in this case, it is the consequence of the woman’s 
sin. But this is the amount of what he says. As all men died through one, because that one sinned, so the 
whole female race transgressed, because the woman was in the transgression. Let her not however 
grieve. God hath given her no small consolation, that of childbearing. And if it be said that this is of 
nature, so is that also of nature; for not only that which is of nature has been granted, but also the 
bringing up of children. “If they continue in faith and charity and holiness with sobriety”; that is, if after 
childbearing, they keep them in charity and purity. By these means they will have no small reward on their 
account, because they have trained up wrestlers for the service of Christ. By holiness he means good life, 
modesty, and sobriety. 


Chap. iii. ver. 1. “This is a faithful saying.” 


This relates to the present subject, not to what follows, respecting the office of a Bishop. For as it was 
doubted, he affirms it to be a true saying, that fathers may be benefited by the virtue of their children, 
and mothers also, when they have brought them up well. But what if she be herself addicted to 
wickedness and vice? Will she then be benefited by the bringing up of children? Is it not probable that she 
will bring them up to be like herself? It is not therefore of any woman, but of the virtuous woman, that it is 
said she shall receive a great recompense for this also. 


Moral. Hear this, ye fathers and mothers, that your bringing up of children shall not lose its reward. This 
also he says, as he proceeds, “Well reported of for good works; if she have brought up children.” (1 Tim. v. 
10.) Among other commendations he reckons this one, for it is no light praise to devote to God those 
children which are given them of God. For if the basis, the foundation which they lay be good, great will 
be their reward; as great, if they neglect it, will be their punishment. It was on account of his children that 
Eli perished. For he ought to have admonished them, and indeed he did admonish them, but not as he 
ought; but from his unwillingness to give them pain he destroyed both himself and them. Hear this, ye 
fathers, bring your children up with great care “in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” (Eph. vi. 4.) 
Youth is wild, and requires many governors, teachers, directors, attendants, and tutors; and after all 
these, it is a happiness if it be restrained. For as a horse not broken in, or a wild beast untamed, such is 
youth. But if from the beginning, from the earliest age, we fix it in good rules, much pains will not be 
required afterwards; for good habits formed will be to them as a law. Let us not suffer them to do anything 
which is agreeable, but injurious; nor let us indulge them, as forsooth but children. Especially let us train 
them in chastity, for there is the very bane of youth. For this many struggles, much attention will be 
necessary. Let us take wives for them early, so that their brides may receive their bodies pure and 
unpolluted, so their loves will be more ardent. He that is chaste before marriage, much more will he be 
chaste after it; and he that practiced fornication before, will practice it after marriage. “All bread,” it is 
said, “is sweet to the fornicator.” (Ecclus. xxiii. 17.) Garlands are wont to be worn on the heads of 
bridegrooms, as a symbol of victory, betokening that they approach the marriage bed unconquered by 
pleasure. But if captivated by pleasure he has given himself up to harlots, why does he wear the garland, 
since he has been subdued? 


Let us admonish them of these things. Let us employ sometimes advice, sometimes warnings, sometimes 
threatening. In children we have a great charge committed to us. Let us bestow great care upon them, 
and do everything that the Evil One may not rob us of them. But now our practice is the very reverse of 
this. We take all care indeed to have our farm in good order, and to commit it to a faithful manager, we 
look out for it an ass-driver, and muleteer, and bailiff, and a clever accomptant. But we do not look out for 
what is much more important, for a person to whom we may commit our son as the guardian of his 
morals, though this is a possession much more valuable than all others. It is for him indeed that we take 
such care of our estate. We take care of our possessions for our children, but of the children themselves 
we take no care at all. What an absurdity is this! Form the soul of thy son aright, and all the rest will be 
added hereafter. If that is not good, he will derive no advantage from his wealth, and if it is formed to 
goodness he will suffer no harm from poverty. Wouldest thou leave him rich? teach him to be good: for so 
he will be able to acquire wealth, or if not, he will not fare worse than they who possess it. But if he be 
wicked, though you leave him boundless wealth, you leave him no one to take care of it, and you render 
him worse than those who are reduced to extreme poverty. For poverty is better than riches for those 
children who are not well-disposed. For it retains them in some degree of virtue even against their will. 
Whereas money does not suffer those who would be sober to continue so, it leads them away, ruins them, 
and plunges them into infinite dangers. 


Mothers, be specially careful to regulate your daughters well; for the management of them is easy. Be 
watchful over them, that they may be keepers at home. Above all, instruct them to be pious, modest, 
despisers of wealth, indifferent to ornament. In this way dispose of them in marriage. For if you form them 
in this way, you will save not only them, but the husband who is destined to marry them, and not the 
husband only, but the children, not the children only, but the grandchildren. For the root being made 
good, good branches will shoot forth, and still become better, and for all these you will receive a reward. 
Let us do all things therefore, as benefiting not only one soul, but many through that one. For they ought 
to go from their father’s house to marriage, as combatants from the school of exercise, furnished with all 


back to those which are self-evident, or to those evident to sense and to understanding; which is called 
Analysis. But demonstration is, when the point in question reaches us through all the intermediate steps. 
The man, then, who practices demonstration, ought to give great attention to the truth, while he 
disregards the terms of the premisses, whether you call them axioms, or premisses, or assumptions. 
Similarly, also, special attention must be paid to what suppositions a conclusion is based on; while he may 
be quite careless as to whether one choose to term it a conclusive or syllogistic proposition. 


For I assert that these two things must be attended to by the man who would demonstrate—to assume 
true premisses, and to draw from them the legitimate conclusion, which some also call “the inference,” as 
being what is inferred from the premisses. 


Now in each proposition respecting a question there must be different premisses, related, however, to the 
proposition laid down; and what is advanced must be reduced to definition. And this definition must be 
admitted by all. But when premisses irrelevant to the proposition to be established are assumed, it is 
impossible to arrive at any right result; the entire proposition—which is also called the question of its 
nature—being ignored. 


In all questions, then, there is something which is previously known,—that which being self-evident is 
believed without demonstration; which must be made the starting point in their investigation, and the 
criterion of apparent results. 


CHAPTER IV 


TO PREVENT AMBIGUITY, WE MUST BEGIN WITH CLEAR DEFINITION 


For every question is solved from pre-existing knowledge. And the knowledge pre-existing of each object 
of investigation is sometimes merely of the essence, while its functions are unknown (as of stones, and 
plants, and animals, of whose operations we are ignorant), or [the knowledge] of the properties, or 
powers, or (so to speak) of the qualities inherent in the objects. And sometimes we may know some one or 
more of those powers or properties,—as, for example, the desires and affections of the soul,—and be 
ignorant of the essence, and make it the object of investigation. But in many instances, our understanding 
having assumed all these, the question is, in which of the essences do they thus inhere; for it is after 
forming conceptions of both—that is, both of essence and operation—in our mind, that we proceed to the 
question. And there are also some objects, whose operations, along with their essences, we know, but are 
ignorant of their modifications. 


Such, then, is the method of the discovery [of truth]. For we must begin with the knowledge of the 
questions to be discussed. For often the form of the expression deceives and confuses and disturbs the 
mind, so that it is not easy to discover to what class the thing is to be referred; as, for example, whether 
the foetus be an animal. For, having a conception of an animal and a foetus, we inquire if it be the case 
that the foetus is an animal; that is, if the substance which is in the foetal state possesses the power of 
motion, and of sensation besides. So that the inquiry is regarding functions and sensations in a substance 
previously known. Consequently the man who proposes the question is to be first asked, what he calls an 
animal. Especially is this to be done whenever we find the same term applied to various purposes; and we 
must examine whether what is signified by the term is disputed, or admitted by all. For were one to say 
that he calls whatever grows and is fed an animal, we shall have again to ask further, whether he 
considered plants to be animals; and then, after declaring himself to this effect, he must show what it is 
which is in the foetal state, and is nourished. 


For Plato calls plants animals, as partaking of the third species of life alone, that of appetency. But 
Aristotle, while he thinks that plants are possessed of a life of vegetation and nutrition, does not consider 
it proper to call them animals; for that alone, which possesses the other life—that of sensation—he 
considers warrantable to be called an animal. The Stoics do not call the power of vegetation, life. 


Now, on the man who proposes the question denying that plants are animals, we shall show that he 
affirms what contradicts himself. For, having defined the animal by the fact of its nourishment and growth, 
but having asserted that a plant is not an animal, it appears that he says nothing else than that what is 
nourished and grows is both an animal and not an animal. 


Let him, then, say what he wants to learn. Is it whether what is in the womb grows and is nourished, or is 
it whether it possesses any sensation or movement by impulse? For, according to Plato, the plant is 
animate, and an animal; but, according to Aristotle, not an animal, for it wants sensation, but is animate. 
Therefore, according to him, an animal is an animate sentient being. But according to the Stoics, a plant is 
neither animate nor an animal; for an animal is an animate being. If, then, an animal is animate, and life is 
sentient nature, it is plain that what is animate is sentient. If, then, he who has put the question, being 
again interrogated if he still calls the animal in the foetal state an animal on account of its being 
nourished and growing, he has got his answer. 


But were he to say that the question he asks is, whether the foetus is already sentient, or capable of 
moving itself in consequence of any impulse, the investigation of the matter becomes clear, the fallacy in 


necessary knowledge, and to be as leaven able to transform the whole lump to its own virtue. And let your 
sons be so modest, as to be distinguished for their steadiness and sobriety, that they may receive great 
praise both from God and men. Let them learn to govern their appetites, to avoid extravagance, to be 
good economists, affectionate, and submissive to rule. For so they will be able to secure a good reward to 
their parents, so all things will be done to the glory of God, and to our salvation, through Christ Jesus our 
Lord, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY X 


1 TIMOTHY III. 1-4 


“Tf a man desire the office of a Bishop, he desireth a good work. A Bishop then must be blameless, the 
husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, of good behavior, given to hospitality, apt to teach; not given to wine, 
no striker, not greedy of filthy lucre; but patient, not a brawler, not covetous; one that ruleth well his own 
house, having his children in subjection with all gravity.” 


As now proceeding to discourse of the Episcopal office, he sets out with showing what sort of a person a 
Bishop ought to be. And here he does not do it as in the course of his exhortation to Timothy, but 
addresses all, and instructs others through him. And what says he? “If a man desire the office of a 
Bishop,” I do not blame him, for it is a work of protection. If any one has this desire, so that he does not 
covet the dominion and authority, but wishes to protect the Church, I blame him not. “For he desireth a 
good work.” Even Moses desired the office, though not the power, and his desire exposed him to that 
taunt, “Who made thee a ruler and a judge over us?” (Acts vii. 27; Ex. ii. 14.) If any one, then, desire it in 
this way, let him desire it. For the Episcopate is so called from having the oversight of all. 


“A Bishop then,” he says, “must be blameless, the husband of one wife.” This he does not lay down as a 
rule, as if he must not be without one, but as prohibiting his having more than one. For even the Jews 
were allowed to contract second marriages, and even to have two wives at one time. For “marriage is 
honorable,” (Heb. xiii. 4.) Some however say, that this is said that he should be the husband of one wife. 
“Blameless.” Every virtue is implied in this word; so that if any one be conscious to himself of any sins, he 
doth not well to desire an office for which his own actions have disqualified him. For such an one ought to 
be ruled, and not to rule others. For he who bears rule should be brighter than any luminary; his life 
should be unspotted, so that all should look up to him, and make his life the model of their own. But in 
employing this exhortation, he had no common object in view. For he too was about to appoint Bishops, 
(which also he exhorts Titus to do in his Epistle to him,) and as it was probable that many would desire 
that office, therefore he urges these admonitions. “Vigilant,” he says, that is, circumspect, having a 
thousand eyes about him, quicksighted, not having the eyes of his mind dimmed. For many things occur 
which permit not a man to see clearly, to see things as they are. For care and troubles, and a load of 
business on all sides press upon him. He must therefore be vigilant, not only over his own concerns, but 
over those of others. He must be well awake, he must be fervent in spirit, and, as it were, breathe fire; he 
must labor and attend upon his duty by day and by night, even more than a general upon his army; he 
must be careful and concerned for all. “Sober, of good behavior, given to hospitality.” Because these 
qualities are possessed by most of those who are under their rule, (for in these respects they ought to be 
equal to those who rule over them,) he, to show what is peculiar to the Bishops, adds, “apt to teach.” For 
this is not required of him that is ruled, but is most essential to him who has this rule committed to him. 


“Not given to wine”: here he does not so much mean intemperate, as insolent and impudent. “No striker”: 
this too does not mean a striker with the hands. What means then “no striker”? Because there are some 
who unseasonably smite the consciences of their brethren, it seems to be said with reference to them. 
“Not greedy of filthy lucre, but patient: not a brawler, not covetous; one that ruleth well his own house, 
having his children in subjection with all gravity.” If then “he who is married cares for the things of the 
world” (1 Cor. vii. 33.), and a Bishop ought not to care for the things of the world, why does he say the 
husband of one wife? Some indeed think that he says this with reference to one who remains free from a 
wife. But if otherwise, he that hath a wife may be as though he had none. (1 Cor. vii. 29.) For that liberty 
was then properly granted, as suited to the nature of the circumstances then existing. And it is very 
possible, if a man will, so to regulate his conduct. For as riches make it difficult to enter into the kingdom 
of Heaven, yet rich men have often entered in, so it is with marriage. But why does he say, speaking of a 
Bishop, that he should be “not given to wine, hospitable,” when he should name greater things? Why said 
he not that he should be an Angel, not subject to human passions? Where are those great qualities of 
which Christ speaks, which even those under their rule ought to possess? To be crucified to the world, to 
be always ready to lay down their lives, as Christ said. “The good Shepherd giveth his life for the sheep” 
(john x. 11.); and again, “He that taketh not his cross and followeth after me, is not worthy of me.” (Matt. 
x. 38.) But “not given to wine,” he says; a good prospect indeed, if such are the things of which a Bishop is 
to be admonished! Why has he not said that he ought to be already raised above the world? But dost thou 
demand less of the Bishop, than even of those in the world? For to these he saith, “Mortify your members 
which are upon the earth” (Col. iii. 5.), and “He that is dead, is freed from sin.” (Rom. vi. 7.) “They that 
are Christ’s have crucified the flesh”; and Christ again says, “Whosoever forsaketh not all that he hath, he 
is not worthy of Me.” (Luke xv. 33.) Why are not these things required by Paul? Plainly because few could 
be found of such a character, and there was need of many Bishops, that one might preside in every city. 


But because the Churches were to be exposed to attacks, he requires not that superior and highly exalted 
virtue, but a moderate degree of it; for to be sober, of good behavior, and temperate, were qualities 
common to many. “Having his children in subjection with all gravity.” This is necessary, that an example 
might be exhibited in his own house. For who would believe that he who had not his own son in 
subjection, would keep a stranger under command? “One that ruleth well his own house.” Even those who 
are without say this, that he who is a good manager of a house will be a good statesman. For the Church 
is, as it were, a small household, and as in a house there are children and wife and domestics, and the 
man has rule over them all; just so in the Church there are women, children, servants. And if he that 
presides in the Church has partners in his power, so hath the man a partner, that is, his wife. Ought the 
Church to provide for her widows and virgins? so there are in a family servants, and daughters, to be 
provided for. And, in fact, it is easier to rule the house; therefore he asks, “if a man know not how to rule 
his own house, how shall he take care of the Church of God?” 


Ver. 6. “Not a novice.” He does not say, not a young man, but not a new convert. For he had said, “I have 
planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the increase.” (1 Cor. iii. 6.) Wishing them to point out such an 
one, he used this word. For, otherwise, what hindered him from saying, “Not a young man”? For if youth 
only was an objection, why did he himself appoint Timothy, a young man? (and this he proves by saying to 
him, “Let no man despise thy youth.”) (1 Tim. iv. 12.) Because he was aware of his great virtue, and his 
great strictness of life. Knowing which he writes, “From a child thou hast learned the holy Scriptures.” (2 
Tim. iii. 15.) And that he practiced intense fasting is proved by the words, “Use a little wine for thine often 
infirmities”; which he wrote to him amongst other things, as, if he had not known of such good works of 
his, he would not have written, nor given any such charge to his disciple. But as there were many then 
who came over from the Heathen, and were baptized, he says, “Do not immediately advance to a station of 
dignity a novice, that is, one of these new converts.” For, if before he had well been a disciple, he should 
at once be made a Teacher, he would be lifted up into insolence. If before he had learnt to be under rule, 
he should be appointed one of the rulers, he would be puffed up: therefore he adds, “Lest being lifted up 
with pride, he fall into the condemnation of the devil,” that is, into the same condemnation which Satan 
incurred by his pride. 


Ver. 7. “Moreover he must have a good report of them which are without; lest he fall into reproach and the 
snare of the devil.” 


This is rightly said, as he was certain to be reproached by them, and for the same reason perhaps he said, 
“the husband of one wife,” though elsewhere he says, “I would that all men were even as I myself!” (1 Cor. 
vii. 7.), that is, practicing continency. That he may not therefore confine them within too narrow a limit, by 
requiring an over-strict conversation, he is satisfied to prescribe moderate virtue. For it was necessary to 
appoint one to preside in every city, as he writes to Titus, “That thou shouldest ordain elders in every city, 
as I had appointed thee.” (Tit. i. 5.) But what if he should have a good report, and fair reputation, and not 
be worthy of it? In the first place this would not easily happen. It is much for good men to obtain a good 
report among their enemies. But, in fact, he has not left this to stand by itself; a good report “also,” he 
says, that is, besides other qualities. What then, if they should speak evil of him without a cause from 
envy, especially as they were Heathens? This was not to be expected. For even they will reverence a man 
of blameless life. Why then does he say, speaking of himself, “Through evil report and good report”? (2 
Cor. vi. 6.) Because it was not his life that they assailed, but his preaching. Therefore he says, “through 
evil report.” They were slandered as deceivers and impostors, on account of their preaching, and this 
because they could not attack their moral characters and lives. For why did no one say of the Apostles, 
that they were fornicators, unclean, or covetous persons, but that they were deceivers, which relates to 
their preaching only? Must it not be that their lives were irreproachable? It is manifest. 


Therefore so let us too live, and no enemy, no unbeliever, will be able to speak evil of us. For he whose life 
is virtuous, is revered even by them. For truth stops the mouths even of enemies. 


But how does he “fall into a snare”? By falling often into the same sins, as those who are without. For if he 
be such a character, the evil one soon lays another snare for him, and they soon effect his destruction. But 
if he should have a good report from his enemies, much more will he have it from his friends. For that it is 
not likely that he, whose life is blameless, should be ill-reported of, we may infer from the words of Christ; 
“Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is 
in Heaven.” (Matt. v. 16.) But what if one be falsely accused, and from peculiar circumstances be 
slandered? Well this is a possible case; but even such an one ought not to be promoted. For the result is 
much to be feared. Therefore it is said he should have “a good report,” for your good works are to shine. 
As therefore no one will say that the sun is dark, not even the blind, (for he will be ashamed to oppose the 
opinion of all,) so him that is of remarkable goodness no one will blame. And though, on account of his 
doctrines, the Heathen will often slander him, yet they will not attack his virtuous life, but will join with 
others in admiring and revering it. 


Moral. Let us then so live, that the name of God be not blasphemed. Let us not, on the one hand, look to 
human reputation; nor on the other, subject ourselves to an evil report, but on both sides let us observe 
moderation; as he saith, “Among whom ye shine as lights in the world.” (Philip. ii. 15.) For on this account 
He left us here, that we may be as luminaries. that we may be appointed Teachers of others, that we may 


be as leaven; that we may converse as angels among men, as men with children, as spiritual with natural 
men, that they may profit by us, that we may be as seed, and may bring forth much fruit. There were no 
need of words, if we so shone forth in our lives, there were no need of Teachers, did we but exhibit works. 
There would be no Heathen, if we were such Christians as we ought to be. If we kept the commandments 
of Christ, if we suffered injury, if we allowed advantage to be taken of us, if being reviled we blessed, if 
being ill-treated we did good (1 Cor. iv. 12.); if this were the general practice among us, no one would be 
so brutal as not to become a convert to godliness. And to show this; Paul was but one man, yet how many 
did he draw after him? If we were all such as he, how many worlds might we not have drawn to us? 
Behold, Christians are more numerous than Heathens. And in other arts, one man can teach a hundred 
boys together; but here, where there are many more teachers, and many more than the learners, no one is 
brought over. For those who are taught, look to the virtue of their teachers: and when they see us 
manifesting the same desires, pursuing the same objects, power and honor, how can they admire 
Christianity? They see our lives open to reproach, our souls worldly. We admire wealth equally with them, 
and even more. We have the same horror of death, the same dread of poverty, the same impatience of 
disease, we are equally fond of glory and of rule. We harass ourselves to death from our love of money, 
and serve the time. How then can they believe? From miracles? But these are no longer wrought. From 
our conversation? It has become corrupt. From charity? Not a trace of it is anywhere to be seen. 
Therefore we shall have to give an account not only of our own sins, but of the injury done by them to 
others. 


Let us then return to a sound mind; let us watch, and show forth a heavenly conversation upon earth. Let 
us say, “Our conversation is in heaven” (Philip. iii. 20.), and let us upon earth maintain the contest. There 
have been great men, it may be said, amongst us, but “how,” says the Greek, “shall I believe it? for I do 
not see anything like it in your conduct. If this is to be said, we too have had our philosophers, men 
admirable for their lives.” “But show me another Paul, or a John: you cannot.” Would he not then laugh at 
us for reasoning in this manner? Would he not continue to sit still in ignorance, seeing that the wisdom we 
profess is in words, not in works? For now for a single halfpenny ye are ready to slay or be slain! For a 
handful of earth thou raisest lawsuit after lawsuit! For the death of a child thou turnest all upside down: I 
omit other things that might make us weep; your auguries, your omens, your superstitious observances, 
your casting of nativities, your signs, your amulets, your divinations, your incantations, your magic arts. 
These are crying sins, enough to provoke the anger of God; that after He has sent His own Son, you 
should venture on such things as these. 


What then can we do but weep? For hardly is a small portion of the world in the way of salvation, and they 
who are perishing hear it, and rejoice that they are not destined to suffer alone, but in company with 
numbers. But what cause is this for joy? That very joy will subject them to punishment. For do not think 
that it is there as here, that to have companions in suffering affords consolation. And whence is this 
manifest? I will make it clear. Suppose that a man were commanded to be burnt, and that he saw his own 
son burning with him, and that the smell of his scorched flesh rose to his nostrils; would it not be of itself 
death to him? No doubt. And I will tell you how it is. If those who are not suffering, yet seeing those things 
are benumbed and faint with terror, much more will they be so affected, who are themselves sufferers. 
Wonder not at this. Hear a certain wise one saying, “Art thou become weak as we? art thou become like 
unto us?” (Isa. xiv. 10.) For human nature is disposed to sympathy, and the affections of others move us to 
pity. Will then a father seeing His son in the same condemnation, or a husband his wife, or a man his 
fellow-man, receive consolation, and not rather an aggravation of his sufferings? Are not we in such case 
the more overcome? But there, you say, there are no such feelings. I know there are not; but there are 
others much more wretched. For there will be wailing inconsolable, all witnessing each other’s torments. 
Do they who are furnishing derive comfort in their distress from the participation of others? It is no 
consolation surely to see a son, a father, a wife, or grandchildren, suffering the same punishment. If one 
sees friends in such a case, is it any comfort? None! None! It rather adds to the intensity of our own 
sufferings! Besides, there are evils, which by reason of their severity cannot be mitigated by being 
common. If two men were together thrown into the fire, would they comfort one another? Tell me; if we 
have ever been attacked by a violent fever, have we not found that all consolation has failed us? for there 
are calamities, so overwhelming as to leave no room for comfort in the soul. When a wife has lost her 
husband, is it a lessening of her grief to number up the many who have suffered the like loss? Let us not 
therefore be supported by any such hope, rather let us find our sole consolation in repenting of our sins, 
in pursuing the good path that leads to Heaven, that we may obtain the kingdom of Heaven, by the grace 
and lovingkindness of Jesus Christ our Lord, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY XI 


1 TIMOTHY III. 8-10 


“Likewise must the Deacons be grave, not doubletongued, not given much to wine, not greedy of filthy 
lucre; holding the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience. And let these also first be proved: then let 
them use the office of a Deacon, being found blameless.” 


Discoursing of Bishops, and having described their character, and the qualities which they ought to 
possess, and having passed over the order of Presbyters, he proceeds to that of Deacons. The reason of 


this omission was, that between Presbyters and Bishops there was no great difference. Both had 
undertaken the office of Teachers and Presidents in the Church, and what he has said concerning Bishops 
is applicable to Presbyters. For they are only superior in having the power of ordination, and seem to have 
no other advantage over Presbyters. 


“Likewise the Deacons.” That is, they should have the same qualities as Bishops. And what are these 
same? To be blameless, sober, hospitable, patient, not brawlers, not covetous. And that he means this 
when he says “likewise,” is evident from what he says in addition, “grave, not doubletongued”; that is, not 
hollow or deceitful. For nothing so debases a man as deceit, nothing is so pernicious in the Church as 
insincerity. “Not given to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre; holding the mystery of the faith in a pure 
conscience.” Thus he explains what he means by “blameless.” And here he requires, though in other 
words, that he be “not a novice,” where he says, “Let these also first be proved,” where the conjunction 
“also” is added, as connecting this with what had been said before of Bishops, for nothing intervenes 
between. And there is the same reason for the “not a novice” in that case. For would it not be absurd, that 
when a newly purchased slave is not entrusted with anything in a house, till he has by long trial given 
proofs of his character, yet that one should enter into the Church of God from a state of heathenism, and 
be at once placed in a station of preeminence? 


Ver. 11. “Even so must the women be grave, not slanderers, sober, faithful in all things.” 


Some have thought that this is said of women generally, but it is not so, for why should he introduce 
anything about women to interfere with his subject? He is speaking of those who hold the rank of 
Deaconesses. 


Ver. 12. “Let the Deacons be husbands of one wife.” 


This must be understood therefore to relate to Deaconesses. For that order is necessary and useful and 
honorable in the Church. Observe how he requires the same virtue from the Deacons, as from the 
Bishops, for though they were not of equal rank, they must equally be blameless; equally pure. 


“Ruling their children and their own houses well.” 


Ver. 13. “For they that have used the office of a Deacon well purchase to themselves a good degree, and 
much boldness in the faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 


Everywhere they are required to rule their children well, that others may not be scandalized by their 
misconduct. 


“They that use the office of a Deacon well, purchase to themselves a good degree,” that is, advancement, 
“and much boldness in the faith of Jesus Christ”; as if he would say, that those who have been found 
vigilant in the lower degree will soon ascend to the higher. 


Ver. 14, 15. “These things write I unto thee, hoping to come unto thee shortly. But if I tarry long, that thou 
mayest know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God, which is the Church of the living 
God, the pillar and ground of the truth.” 


That he may not plunge Timothy into dejection by giving him orders about such matters, he says, I write 
thus not as though I were not coming, but I will indeed come, still in case I should be delayed, that thou 
mayest not be distressed. And this he writes to him to prevent his being dejected, but to others in order to 
rouse them to greater earnestness. For his presence, though only promised, would have great effect. Nor 
let it seem strange that, though foreseeing everything through the Spirit, he was yet ignorant of this, and 
only says, I hope to come, but if I tarry, which implies uncertainty. For since he was led by the Spirit, and 
did not act from his own inclination, he was naturally uncertain about this matter. 


“That thou mayest know,” he says, “how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God, which is the 
Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth.” Not like that Jewish house. For it is this that 
maintains the faith and the preaching of the Word. For the truth is the pillar and the ground of the 
Church. 


Ver. 16. “And without controversy great is the mystery of godliness; God [He who] was manifest in the 
flesh, justified in the Spirit.” 


Here he speaks of the Dispensation in our behalf. Tell me not of the bells, nor of the holy of holies, nor of 
the high priest. The Church is the pillar of the world. Consider this mystery, and thou mayest be struck 
with awe: for it is indeed “a great mystery,” and “a mystery of godliness,” and that “without controversy” 
or question, for it is beyond all doubt. Since in his directions to the Priests he had required nothing like 
what is found in Leviticus he refers the whole matter to Another, saying, “God was manifest in the flesh.” 
The Creator was seen incarnate. “He was justified in the Spirit.” As it is said, “Wisdom is justified of her 
children,” or because He practiced no guile, as the Prophet says, “Because he had done no violence, 
neither was guile found in his mouth.” (Isa. liii. 9; 1 Pet. ii. 22.) “Seen of Angels.” So that Angels together 
with us saw the Son of God, not having before seen Him. Great, truly great, was this mystery! “Preached 


unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world.” He was heard of and believed in through all parts of the 
world, as the Prophet foreshowed, saying, “Their sound is gone out into all the world.” (Ps. xix. 4.) Think 
not that these things are mere words, for they are not, but full of hidden realities. “Received up into 
glory.” He ascended upon clouds. “This Jesus,” it is said, “Who is taken up from you, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen Him go into heaven.” (Acts i. 11.) 


The discretion of the blessed Paul is observable. When he would exhort the Deacons to avoid excess in 
wine, he does not say, “Be not drunken,” but “not” even “given to much wine.” A proper caution; for if 
those who served in the Temple did not taste wine at all, much more should not these. For wine produces 
disorder of mind, and where it does not cause drunkenness, it destroys the energies and relaxes the 
firmness of the soul. 


The dispensation in our behalf he calls a “mystery,” and well may it be so called, since it is not manifest to 
all, nay, it was not manifest to the Angels, for how could it, when it was “made known by the Church”? 
(Eph. iii. 10.) Therefore he says, “without controversy great is the mystery.” Great indeed was it. For God 
became Man, and Man became God. A Man was seen without sin! A Man was received up, was preached 
in the world! Together with us the Angels saw Him. This is indeed a mystery! Let us not then expose this 
mystery. Let us not lay it forth everywhere, but let us live in a manner worthy of the mystery. They to 
whom a mystery is intrusted are great persons. We account it a mark of favor, if a king intrusts a secret to 
us. But God has committed His mystery to us, yet are we ungrateful to our Benefactor, as if we had not 
received the greatest benefits. Our insensibility to such a kindness should strike us with horror. And how 
is that a mystery which all know? In the first place all do not know it, and before then too they knew it not, 
but now it is made manifest. 


Moral. In keeping this mystery, then, let us be faithful to our trust. So great a mystery has He intrusted to 
us, and we do not trust Him even with our money, though He has bid us lay up our wealth with Him, 
where none can take it away, neither can moth nor thief waste it. And He promises to pay us a hundred- 
fold, yet we obey Him not. Yet here if we intrust any with a deposit, we receive nothing back in addition, 
but are thankful if that is restored which we deposited. If a thief steals it there, He saith, set that to My 
account; I say not to thee, a thief has taken it, or moth devoured it. He repays a hundred-fold here, and 
eternal life is superadded hereafter, yet do we not lay up our treasure there! “But,” you say, “He repays 
slowly.” Well this too is a proof of the greatness of His gift, that He does not repay here in this mortal life; 
or rather He does repay even here a hundred-fold. For did not Paul leave here his tools, Peter his rod and 
hook, and Matthew his seat of custom? and was not the whole world opened to them more than to kings? 
Were not all things laid at their feet? Were they not appointed rulers, and lords? Did not men commit their 
lives into their hands? suspend themselves wholly upon their counsel, and enlist in their service? And do 
we not see many similar occurrences even now? Many men of poor and humble means, who did but 
handle the spade, and had hardly a sufficiency of necessary food, having but the character of monks, have 
been celebrated above all men, and honored of kings. 


Are these things inconsiderable? Well, consider that these are but additions, the principal sum is stored 
up for the life to come. Despise riches, if thou wouldest have riches. If thou wouldest be truly rich, become 
poor. For such are the paradoxes of God. He would not have thee rich from thy own care, but from His 
grace. Leave these things to Me, He says; make spiritual things thy concern, that thou mayest know My 
power. Flee from that yoke of slavery, which riches impose. As long as thou cleavest to them, thou art 
poor. When thou despisest them, thou art doubly rich, in that such things shall flow in upon thee from 
every side, and in that thou shalt want none of those things, which the multitude want. For not to possess 
much, but to need little, is to be rich indeed. The king, so long as he wants aught, differs not from the 
poor man. For this is poverty, to stand in need of others; and by this argument the king is poor, in so far as 
he stands in need of his subjects. But he that is crucified, to the world is not so; he wants for nothing; for 
his hands are sufficient for his subsistence, as Paul said, “These hands have ministered to my necessities, 
and to them that were with me.” (Acts xx. 34.) These are his words who says, “As having nothing, yet 
possessing all things.” (2 Cor. vi. 20.) This is he who was thought a God by the inhabitants of Lystra. If 
thou wouldest obtain worldly things, seek Heaven; if you wouldest enjoy things here, despise them. For, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God,” He saith, “and all these things shall be added unto you.” (Matt. vi. 33.) 


Why dost thou admire these trifles? Why long for things of no real worth? How long is one poor? how long 
a beggar? Raise thine eyes to heaven, think of the riches there, and smile at gold; think of how little use it 
is; that the enjoyment of it lasts but for the present life, and that compared with eternity, the present life 
is as a grain of sand, or as a drop of water to the boundless ocean. This wealth is not a possession, it is not 
property, it is a loan for use. For when thou diest, willingly or unwillingly, all that thou hast goes to others, 
and they again give it up to others, and they again to others. For we are all sojourners; and the tenant of 
the house is more truly perchance the owner of it, for the owner dies, and the tenant lives, and still enjoys 
the house. And if the latter hires it, the other might be said to hire it too: for he built it, and was at pains 
with it, and fitted it up. Property, in fact, is but a word: we are all owners in fact but of other men’s 
possessions. Those things only are our own, which we have sent before us to the other world. Our goods 
here are not our own; we have only a life interest in them; or rather they fail us during our lives. Only the 
virtues of the soul are properly our own, as alms-giving and charity. Worldly goods, even by those without, 
were called external things, because they are without us. But let us make them internal. For we cannot 


take our wealth with us, when we depart hence, but we can take our charities. But let us rather send them 
before us, that they may prepare for us an abode in the eternal mansions. (Luke xvi. 9.) 


Goods are named from use, not from lordship, and are not our own, and possessions are not a property 
but a loan. For how many masters has every estate had, and how many will it have! There is a sensible 
proverb, (and popular proverbs, when they contain any wisdom, are not to be despised,) “O field, how 
many men’s hast thou been, and how many men’s wilt thou be?” This we should say to our houses and all 
our goods. Virtue alone is able to depart with us, and to accompany us to the world above. Let us then 
give up and extinguish that love of wealth, that we may kindle in us an affection for heavenly things. 
These two affections cannot possess one soul. For it is said, “Either he will hate the one, and love the 
other; or else he will hold to the one, and despise the other.” (Matt. vi. 24.) Seest thou a man with a long 
train of attendants, clearing a way along the streets, clothed in silken garments, riding aloft, and 
stiffening his neck? Be not overawed, but smile. As we laugh when we see children playing at kings, so 
laugh at his state, for it is no better than theirs, nor indeed so pleasant, for there is not the same 
innocence and simplicity as with children. With them it is laughter and pleasure, here is a man made 
ridiculous and contemptible. 


Glorify God, Who has kept thee free from this theatrical ostentation. For, if thou wilt, humble as thy 
station is, thou mayest be higher than he who is exalted in his chariot. And why? because, though his body 
is a little raised from the earth, his soul is fixed upon it, for “My strength,” he saith, “cleaveth to my flesh” 
(Ps. cii. 6.), but thou in thy spirit walkest in heaven. What though he has many attendants clearing his 
way? is he more honored by this than his horse? and what an absurdity is it, to drive men before one to 
clear the way for a beast to pass! Then what sort of honor is it to bestride a horse? an honor shared by his 
slaves. Yet some are so vain of this, that they have it led after them even though they do not want it. What 
greater folly can there be? To wish to be distinguished by their horses, by the costliness of their garments, 
by their retinue! What can be more contemptible than glory which consists in horses, and servants? Art 
thou virtuous? use not such distinctions. Have ornaments in thyself. Be not indebted for thy glory to the 
presence of others. To such honor the most wicked, corrupt, and base of men may attain; all indeed who 
are rich. Actors and dancers may ride on horseback with a servant running before them, yet are they but 
actors and dancers still. Their horses and attendants procure them no respect. For when the graces of the 
soul are wanting to such persons, the addition of these external things is superfluous and vain. And as 
when a wall is weak, or a body disordered, whatever you put upon it, it still remains unsound and 
decayed; so in this case; the soul continues the same, and receives no advantage from things without, not 
though the man wear a thousand ornaments of gold. Let us not therefore be anxious for such things. Let 
us withdraw ourselves from temporal things, and pursue greater, even spiritual distinctions, which will 
render us truly objects of veneration, that we also may obtain the blessings of futurity, through the grace 
and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY XII 
1 TIMOTHY IV. 1-3 


“Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed 
to seducing spirits, and doctrines of demons; speaking lies in hypocrisy; having their conscience seared 
with a hot iron; forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, which God hath created to 
be received with thanksgiving of them which believe and know the truth.” 


As those who adhere to the faith are fixed on a safe anchor, so those who fall from the faith can nowhere 
rest; but after many wanderings to and fro, they are borne at last into the very gulf of perdition. And this 
he had shown before, saying, that some had “already made shipwreck concerning the faith,” and now he 
says, “Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving 
heed to seducing spirits.” This is said of the Manichaeans, the Encratites, and the Marcionites, and the 
whole of their tribe, that they should hereafter depart from the faith. Seest thou that this departure from 
the faith is the cause of all the evils that follow! 


But what is “expressly”? Plainly, clearly, and beyond doubt. Marvel not, he says, if some having departed 
from the faith still adhere to Judaism. There will be a time, when even those who have partaken of the 
faith will fall into a worse error, not only with respect to meats, but to marriages, and other such things, 
introducing the most pernicious notions. This refers not to the Jews, (for “the latter times,” and a 
“departure from the faith,” is not applicable to them;) but to the Manichees, and the founders of these 
sects. And he calls them very justly, “seducing spirits,” since it was by these they were actuated in 
speaking such things. “Speaking lies in hypocrisy.” This implies that they utter not these falsehoods 
through ignorance and unknowingly, but as acting a part, knowing the truth, but “having their conscience 
seared,” that is, being men of evil lives. 


But why does he speak only of these heretics? Christ had before said, “Offenses must need come” (Matt. 
xviii. 7.), and he had predicted the same in his parable of the sower, and of the springing up of the tares. 
But here admire with me the prophetic gift of Paul, who, before the times in which they were to appear, 
specifies the time itself. As if he had said, Do not wonder, if, at the commencement of the faith, some 


endeavor to bring in these pernicious doctrines; since, after it has been established for a length of time, 
many shall depart from the faith. “Forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats.” Why 
then has he mentioned no other heresies? Though not particularized, they are implied by the expressions 
of “seducing spirits and doctrines of demons.” But he did not wish to instill these things into the minds of 
men before the time; but that which had already commenced, the case of meats, he specifies. “Which God 
hath created to be received with thanksgiving of them which believe and know the truth.” Why did he not 
say, by the unbelievers too? How by the unbelievers, when they exclude themselves from them by their 
own rules? But is not luxury forbidden? Certainly it is. But why? if good things are created to be received. 
Because He created bread, and yet too much is forbidden; and wine also, and yet excess is forbidden; and 
we are not commanded to avoid dainties as if they were unclean in themselves, but as they corrupt the 
soul by excess. 


Ver. 4. “For every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving.” 


If it be the creature of God, it is good. For “all things,” it is said, “were very good.” (Gen. i. 31.) By 
speaking thus of things eatable, he by anticipation impugns the heresy of those who introduce an 
uncreated matter, and assert that these things proceed from it. But if it is good, why is it “sanctified by 
the word of God and prayers”? For it must be unclean, if it is to be sanctified? Not so, here he is speaking 
to those who thought that some of these things were common; therefore he lays down two positions: first, 
that no creature of God is unclean: secondly, that if it were become so, you have a remedy, seal it, give 
thanks, and glorify God, and all the uncleanness passes away. Can we then so cleanse that which is 
offered to an idol? If you know not that it was so offered. But if, knowing this, you partake of it, you will be 
unclean; not because it was offered to an idol, but because contrary to an express command, you thereby 
communicate with devils. So that it is not unclean by nature, but becomes so through your wilful 
disobedience. What then, is not swine’s flesh unclean? By no means, when it is received with 
thanksgiving, and with the seal; nor is anything else. It is your unthankful disposition to God that is 
unclean. 


Ver. 6. “If thou put the brethren in remembrance of these things, thou shalt be a good minister of Jesus 
Christ, nourished up in the words of faith and of good doctrine, whereunto thou hast attained.” 


What are the things here meant? The same which he had before mentioned, that “great is the mystery”; 
that to abstain from meats is the doctrine of devils, that they are “cleansed by the word of God and 
prayer.” 


Ver. 7. “But refuse profane and old wives’ fables, and exercise thyself rather unto godliness.” 


“Putting them in remembrance,” he says; here you observe no authority; but all is condescension: he does 
not say “commanding” or “enjoining,” but reminding them: that is, suggest these things as matter of 
advice, and so enter into discourses with them concerning the faith, “being nourished up,” he says, 
meaning to imply constancy in application to these things. 


For as we set before us day by day this bodily nourishment, so he means, let us be continually receiving 
discourses concerning the faith, and ever be nourished with them. What is this, “being nourished up”? 
Ruminating upon them; attending ever to the same things, and practicing ever the same, for it is no 
common nourishment that they supply. 


“But refuse profane and old wives’ fables.” By these are meant Jewish traditions, and he calls them 
“fables,” either because of their falsehood or their unseasonableness. For what is seasonable is useful, but 
what is unseasonable is not only useless but injurious. Suppose a man of adult age to be suckled by a 
nurse, would he not be ridiculous, because it is unseasonable? “Profane and old wives’ fables,” he calls 
them, partly because of their obsoleteness, and partly because they are impediments to faith. For to bring 
souls under fear, that are raised above these things, is an impious commandment. “Exercise thyself unto 
godliness.” That is, unto a pure faith and a moral life; for this is godliness. So then we need “exercise.” 


Ver. 8. “For bodily exercise profiteth little.” This has by some been referred to fasting; but away with such 
a notion! for that is not a bodily but a spiritual exercise. If it were bodily it would nourish the body, 
whereas it wastes and makes it lean, so that it is not bodily. Hence he is not speaking of the discipline of 
the body. What we need, therefore, is the exercise of the soul. For the exercise of the body hath no profit, 
but may benefit the body a little, but the exercise of godliness yields fruit and advantage both here and 
hereafter. 


“This is a faithful saying,” that is, it is true that godliness is profitable both here and hereafter. Observe 
how everywhere he brings in this, he needs no demonstration, but simply declares it, for he was 
addressing Timothy. 


So then even here, we have good hopes? For he who is conscious to himself of no evil, and who has been 
fruitful in good, rejoices even here: as the wicked man on the other hand is punished here as well as 
hereafter. He lives in perpetual fear, he can look no one in the face with confidence, he is pale, trembling, 
and full of anxiety. Is it not so with the fraudulent, and with thieves, who have no satisfaction even in what 


they possess? Is not the life of murderers and adulterers most wretched, who look upon the sun itself with 
suspicion? Is this to be called life? No; rather a horrid death! 


Ver. 10. “For therefore we both labor and suffer reproach, because we trust in the living God, who is the 
Saviour of all men, specially of them that believe.” 


This in effect is to say, wherefore do we mortify ourselves, unless we expect future blessings? Have we 
endured so many evils, submitted to so many reproaches, suffered such insults and calumnies, and such 
numerous calamities in vain? For if we did not trust in the living God, on what account did we submit to 
these things? But if God is here the Saviour of the unbelieving, much more is He of the faithful hereafter. 
What salvation does he speak of? That to come? “Who is the Saviour,” he says, “of all men, specially of 
them that believe.” At present he is speaking of that which is here. But how is He the Saviour of the 
faithful? Had he not been so, they must long since have been destroyed, for all men have made war upon 
them. He calls him here to endure perils, that having God for his Saviour he may not faint nor need any 
aid from others, but willingly and with fortitude endure all things. Even those who eagerly grasp at 
worldly advantages, supported by the hope of gain, cheerfully undertake laborious enterprises. 


It is then the last time. For “in the latter times,” he says, “some shall depart from the faith.” “Forbidding 
to marry.” And do not we forbid to marry? God forbid. We do not forbid those who wish to marry, but those 
who do not wish to marry, we exhort to virginity. It is one thing to forbid, and another to leave one to his 
own free choice. He that forbids, does it once for all, but he who recommends virginity as a higher state, 
does not forbid marriage, because he prefers virginity. 


“Forbidding to marry,” he says, “and commanding to abstain from meats, which God hath created to be 
received with thanksgiving of them which believe and know the truth.” It is well said, “who know the 
truth.” The former things then were a type. For nothing is unclean by nature, but it becomes so through 
the conscience of him that partakes of it. And what was the object of the prohibition of so many meats? To 
restrain excessive luxury. But had it been said, “eat not for the sake of luxury,” it would not have been 
borne. They were therefore shut up under the necessity of the law, that they might abstain from the 
stronger principle of fear. The fish was not forbidden, though it was manifestly more unclean than the 
swine. But they might have learned how pernicious luxury was from that saying of Moses, “Jeshurun 
waxed fat, and kicked.” (Deut. xxxii. 15.) Another cause of these prohibitions might be, that being 
straitened for other food, they might be reduced to slaughter sheep and oxen; he therefore restrained 
them from other things, on account of Apis and the calf, which was an abomination, ungrateful, polluted, 
and profane. 


“Put them in remembrance of these things, meditate upon these things,” for by the expression, “nourished 
up in the words of faith and sound doctrine,” is implied that he should not only recommend these things to 
others, but himself practice them. For he says, “Nourished up in the words of faith, and of good doctrine, 
whereunto thou hast attained. But refuse profane and old wives’ fables.” Why does he not say, abstain 
from them, but “refuse”? He thus intimates that they should be utterly rejected. His meaning is, that he 
should not enter into any disputation with the teachers of them, but recommend to his own people the 
things prescribed above. For nothing is to be gained by contending with perverse men, unless where it 
might have an injurious effect, if we were supposed from weakness to decline arguing with them. 


“But exercise thyself unto godliness,” that is, unto a pure life, and the most virtuous conversation. He that 
exerciseth himself, even when it is not the season of contest, acts always as if he were contending, 
practices abstinence, endures all toils, is always anxious, endures much labor. “Exercise thyself,” he saith, 
“unto godliness; for bodily exercise profiteth little, but godliness is profitable for all things, having the 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come.” And why, says one, does he mention this 
bodily exercise? To show by comparison the superiority of the other, in that the former is of no solid 
advantage, though it is attended with many toils, whilst the latter has a lasting and abundant good. As 
when he bids women “adorn themselves, not with broidered hair, or gold, or costly array: but which 
becometh women possessing godliness; with good works.” (1 Tim. ii. 9, 10) 


Moral. “This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation. For therefore we both labor and suffer 
reproach.” Did Paul then suffer reproach, and art thou impatient? Did Paul labor, and wouldest thou live 
luxuriously? But had he lived luxuriously, he would never have attained such great blessings. For if 
worldly goods, which are uncertain and perishable, are never gained by men without labor and pains, 
much less are spiritual. Well, saith one, but some inherit them. Yet even when inherited they are not 
guarded and preserved without labor, and care, and trouble, no less than those have that have gained 
them. And I need not say that many who have toiled and endured hardships have been disappointed at the 
very entrance of the harbor, and an adverse wind has caused the wreck of their hopes, when they were 
upon the point of possession. But with us there is nothing like this. For it is God who promised, and that 
“hope maketh not ashamed.” (Rom. v. 5.) Ye who are conversant with worldly affairs, know ye not how 
many men, after infinite toils, have not enjoyed the fruit of their labors, either being previously cut off by 
death, or overtaken by misfortune, or assailed by disease, or ruined by false accusers, or some other 
cause, which amidst the variety of human casualties, has forced them to go with empty hands? 


But do you not see the lucky men, says one, who with little labor acquire the good things of life? What 


good things? Money, houses, so many acres of land, trains of servants, heaps of gold and silver? Can you 
call these good things, and not hide your head for shame? A man called to the pursuit of heavenly wisdom, 
and gaping after worldly things, and calling them “goods,” which are of no value! If these things are good, 
then the possessors of them must be called good. For is not he good, who is the possessor of what is good? 
But when the possessors of these things are guilty of fraud and rapine, shall we call them good? For if 
wealth is a good, but is increased by grasping, the more it is increased, the more will its possessor be 
considered to be good. Is the grasping man then good? But if wealth is good, and increases by grasping, 
the more a man grasps, the better he must be. Is not this plainly a contradiction? But suppose the wealth 
is not gained wrongfully. And how is this possible? So destructive a passion is avarice, that to grow rich 
without injustice is impossible. This Christ declared, saying, “Make to yourselves friends of the Mammon 
of unrighteousness.” (Luke xvi. 19.) But what if he succeeded to his father’s inheritance? Then he received 
what had been gathered by injustice. For it was not from Adam that his ancestor inherited riches, but, of 
the many that were before him, some one must probably have unjustly taken and enjoyed the goods of 
others. What then? he says, did Abraham hold unrighteous wealth; and Job, that blameless, righteous, and 
faithful man, who “feared God and eschewed evil”? Theirs was a wealth that consisted not in gold and 
silver, nor in houses, but in cattle. Besides this, he was enriched by God. And the author of that book, 
relating what happened to that blessed man, mentions the loss of his camels, his mares and asses, but 
does not speak of treasures of gold or silver being taken away. The riches of Abraham too were his 
domestics. What then? Did he not buy them? No, for to this very point the Scripture says, that the three 
hundred and eighteen were born in his house. (Gen. xix. 14.) He had also sheep and oxen. Whence then 
did he send gold to Rebekah? (Gen. xxiv. 22; xii. 16.) From the gifts which he received from Egypt without 
violence or wrong. 


Tell me, then, whence art thou rich? From whom didst thou receive it, and from whom he who transmitted 
it to thee? From his father and his grandfather. But canst thou, ascending through many generations, 
show the acquisition just? It cannot be. The root and origin of it must have been injustice. Why? Because 
God in the beginning made not one man rich, and another poor. Nor did He afterwards take and show to 
one treasures of gold, and deny to the other the right of searching for it: but He left the earth free to all 
alike. Why then, if it is common, have you so many acres of land, while your neighbor has not a portion of 
it? It was transmitted to me by my father. And by whom to him? By his forefathers. But you must go back 
and find the original owner. Jacob had wealth, but it was earned as the hire of his labors. 


But I will not urge this argument too closely. Let your riches be justly gained, and without rapine. For you 
are not responsible for the covetous acts of your father. Your wealth may be derived from rapine; but you 
were not the plunderer. Or granting that he did not obtain it by robbery, that his gold was cast up 
somewhere out of the earth. What then? Is wealth therefore good? By no means. At the same time it is not 
bad, he says, if its possessor be not covetous; it is not bad, if it be distributed to the poor, otherwise it is 
bad, it is ensnaring. “But if he does not evil, though he does no good, it is not bad,” he argues. True. But is 
not this an evil, that you alone should have the Lord’s property, that you alone should enjoy what is 
common? Is not “the earth God’s, and the fullness thereof”? If then our possessions belong to one 
common Lord, they belong also to our fellow-servants. The possessions of one Lord are all common. Do we 
not see this the settled rule in great houses? To all is given an equal portion of provisions, for it proceeds 
from the treasures of their Lord. And the house of the master is opened to all. The king’s possessions are 
all common, as cities, market-places, and public walks. We all share them equally. 


Mark the wise dispensation of God. That He might put mankind to shame, He hath made certain things 
common, as the sun, air, earth, and water, the heaven, the sea, the light, the stars; whose benefits are 
dispensed equally to all as brethren. We are all formed with the same eyes, the same body, the same soul, 
the same structure in all respects, all things from the earth, all men from one man, and all in the same 
habitation. But these are not enough to shame us. Other things then (as we have said) He hath made 
common, as baths, cities, market-places, walks. And observe, that concerning things that are common 
there is no contention, but all is peaceable. But when one attempts to possess himself of anything, to 
make it his own, then contention is introduced, as if nature herself were indignant, that when God brings 
us together in every way, we are eager to divide and separate ourselves by appropriating things, and by 
using those cold words “mine and thine.” Then there is contention and uneasiness. But where this is not, 
no strife or contention is bred. This state therefore is rather our inheritance, and more agreeable to 
nature. Why is it, that there is never a dispute about a market-place? Is it not because it is common to all? 
But about a house, and about property, men are always disputing. Things necessary are set before us in 
common; but even in the least things we do not observe a community. Yet those greater things He hath 
opened freely to all, that we might thence be instructed to have these inferior things in common. Yet for 
all this, we are not instructed. 


But as I said, how can he, who is rich, be a good man? When he distributes his riches, he is good, so that 
he is good when he has ceased to have it, when he gives it to others; but whilst he keeps it himself, he is 
not good. How then is that a good which being retained renders men evil, being parted with makes them 
good? Not therefore to have wealth, but to have it not, makes one appear to be good. Wealth therefore is 
not a good. But if, when you can receive it, you receive it not, again you are good. 


If then we are good, when having it, we distribute it to others; or when offered to us we refuse it, and if 


we are not good, when we receive or gain it, how can it be a good thing in itself? Call it not therefore a 
good. You possess it not, because you think it a good, because you are anxious to possess it. Cleanse thy 
mind, and rectify thy judgment, and then thou wilt be good. Learn what are really goods. What are they? 
Virtue and benevolence. These and not that, are truly good. According to this rule, the more charitable 
thou art, the more good thou wilt be considered. But if thou art rich, thou art no longer good. Let us 
therefore become thus good, that we may be really good, and may obtain the good things to come in Jesus 
Christ, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY XIII 


1 TIMOTHY IV. 11-14 


“These things command and teach. Let no man despise thy youth; but be thou an example of the believers, 
in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity. Till I come, give attendance to reading, to 
exhortation, to doctrine. Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery.” 


In some cases it is necessary to command, in others to teach; if therefore you command in those cases 
where teaching is required, you will become ridiculous. Again, if you teach where you ought to command, 
you are exposed to the same reproach. For instance, it is not proper to teach a man not to be wicked, but 
to command; to forbid it with all authority. Not to profess Judaism, should be a command, but teaching is 
required, when you would lead men to part with their possessions, to profess virginity, or when you would 
discourse of faith. Therefore Paul mentions both: “Command and teach.” When a man uses amulets, or 
does anything of that kind, knowing it to be wrong, he requires only a command; but he who does it 
ignorantly, is to be taught his error. “Let no one despise thy youth.” 


Observe that it becomes a priest to command and to speak authoritatively, and not always to teach. But 
because, from a common prejudice, youth is apt to be despised, therefore he says, “Let no man despise 
thy youth.” For a teacher ought not to be exposed to contempt. But if he is not to be despised, what room 
is there for meekness and moderation? Indeed the contempt that he fails into personally he ought to bear; 
for teaching is commended by longsuffering. But not so, where others are concerned; for this is not 
meekness, but coldness. If a man revenge insults, and ill language, and injuries offered to himself, you 
justly blame him. But where the salvation of others is concerned, command, and interpose with authority. 
This is not a case for moderation, but for authority, lest the public good suffer. He enjoins one or the other 
as the case may require. Let no one despise thee on account of thy youth. For as long as thy life is a 
counterpoise, thou wilt not be despised for thy youth, but even the more admired: therefore he proceeds 
to say, 


“But be thou an example of the believers in word, in conversation, in charity, in faith, in purity.” In all 
things showing thyself an example of good works: that is, be thyself a pattern of a Christian life, as a 
model set before others, as a living law, as a rule and standard of good living, for such ought a teacher to 
be. “In word,” that he may speak with facility, “in conversation, in charity, in faith, in” true “purity, in 
temperance.” 


“Till I come give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine.” 

Even Timothy is commanded to apply to reading. Let us then be instructed not to neglect the study of the 
sacred writings. Again, observe, he says, “Till I come.” Mark how he consoles him, for being as it were an 
orphan, when separated from him, it was natural that he should require such comfort. “Till I come,” he 
says, give attendance to reading the divine writings, to exhortation of one another, to teaching of all. 
“Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy.” 

Here he calls teaching prophecy. 


“With the laying on of the hands of the presbytery.” He speaks not here of Presbyters, but of Bishops. For 
Presbyters cannot be supposed to have ordained a Bishop. 


Ver. 15. “Meditate upon these things; give thyself wholly to them.” 


Observe how often he gives him counsel concerning the same things, thus showing that a teacher ought 
above all things to be attentive to these points. 


Ver. 16. “Take heed,” he says, “unto thyself, and unto the doctrine: continue in them.” That is, take heed to 
thyself, and teach others also. 


“For in so doing thou shalt both save thyself and them that hear thee.” 


It is well said, “Thou shalt save thyself.” For he that is “nourished up in the words of sound doctrine,” first 
receives the benefit of it himself. From admonishing others, he is touched with compunction himself. For 
these things are not said to Timothy only, but to all. And if such advice is addressed to him, who raised the 


the name no longer remaining. But if he do not reply to the interrogation, and will not say what he means, 
or in respect of what consideration it is that he applies the term “animal” in propounding the question, 
but bids us define it ourselves, let him be noted as disputatious. 


But as there are two methods, one by question and answer, and the other the method of exposition, if he 
decline the former, let him listen to us, while we expound all that bears on the problem. Then when we 
have done, he may treat of each point in turn. But if he attempt to interrupt the investigation by putting 
questions, he plainly does not want to hear. 


But if he choose to reply, let him first be asked, To what thing he applies the name, animal. And when he 
has answered this, let him be again asked, what, in his view, the foetus means, whether that which is in 
the womb, or things already formed and living; and again, if the foetus means the seed deposited, or if it 
is only when members and a shape are formed that the name of embryos is to be applied. And on his 
replying to this, it is proper that the point in hand be reasoned out to a conclusion, in due order, and 
taught. 


But if he wishes us to speak without him answering, let him hear. Since you will not say in what sense you 
allege what you have propounded (for I would not have thus engaged in a discussion about meanings, but 
I would now have looked at the things themselves), know that you have done just as if you had 
propounded the question, Whether a dog were an animal? For I might have rightly said, Of what dog do 
you speak? For I shall speak of the land dog and the sea dog, and the constellation in heaven, and of 
Diogenes too, and all the other dogs in order. For I could not divine whether you inquire about all or about 
some one. What you shall do subsequently is to learn now, and say distinctly what it is that your question 
is about. Now if you are shuffling about names, it is plain to everybody that the name foetus is neither an 
animal nor a plant, but a name, and a sound, and a body, and a being, and anything and everything rather 
than an animal. And if it is this that you have propounded, you are answered. 


But neither is that which is denoted by the name foetus an animal. But that is incorporeal, and may be 
called a thing and a notion, and everything rather than an animal. The nature of an animal is different. For 
it was clearly shown respecting the very point in question, I mean the nature of the embryo, of what sort it 
is. The question respecting the meanings expressed by the name animal is different. 


I say, then, if you affirm that an animal is what has the power of sensation and of moving itself from 
appetency, that an animal is not simply what moves through appetency and is possessed of sensation. For 
it is also capable of sleeping, or, when the objects of sensation are not present, of not exercising the 
power of sensation. But the natural power of appetency or of sensation is the mark of an animal. For 
something of this nature is indicated by these things. First, if the foetus is not capable of sensation or 
motion from appetency; which is the point proposed for consideration. Another point is; if the foetus is 
capable of ever exercising the power of sensation or moving through appetency. In which sense no one 
makes it a question, since it is evident. 


But the question was, whether the embryo is already an animal, or still a plant. And then the name animal 
was reduced to definition, for the sake of perspicuity. But having discovered that it is distinguished from 
what is not an animal by sensation and motion from appetency; we again separated this from its adjuncts; 
asserting that it was one thing for that to be such potentially, which is not yet possessed of the power of 
sensation and motion, but will some time be so, and another thing to be already so actually; and in the 
case of such, it is one thing to exert its powers, another to be able to exert them, but to be at rest or 
asleep. And this is the question. 


For the embryo is not to be called an animal from the fact that it is nourished; which is the allegation of 
those who turn aside from the essence of the question, and apply their minds to what happens otherwise. 
But in the case of all conclusions alleged to be found out, demonstration is applied in common, which is 
discourse (logos), establishing one thing from others. But the grounds from which the point in question is 
to be established, must be admitted and known by the learner. And the foundation of all these is what is 
evident to sense and to intellect. 


Accordingly the primary demonstration is composed of all these. But the demonstration which, from 
points already demonstrated thereby, concludes some other point, is no less reliable than the former. It 
cannot be termed primary, because the conclusion is not drawn from primary principles as premisses. 


The first species, then, of the different kinds of questions, which are three, has been exhibited—I mean 
that, in which the essence being known, some one of its powers or properties is unknown. The second 
variety of propositions was that in which we all know the powers and properties, but do not know the 
essence; as, for example, in what part of the body is the principal faculty of the soul. 

CHAPTER V 


APPLICATION OF DEMONSTRATION TO SCEPTICAL SUSPENSE OF JUDGMENT 


Now the same treatment which applies to demonstration applies also to the following question. 


dead, what shall be said to us? Christ also shows the duty of teachers, when He says, “The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto an householder, who bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.” (Matt. xiii. 
52.) And the blessed Paul gives the same advice, that “we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures 
might have hope.” (Rom. xv. 4.) This he practiced above all men, being brought up in the law of his 
fathers, at the feet of Gamaliel, whence he would afterwards naturally apply to reading: for he who 
exhorted others would himself first follow the advice he gave. Hence we find him continually appealing to 
the testimony of the prophets, and searching into their writings. Paul then applies to reading, for it is no 
slight advantage that is to be reaped from the Scriptures. But we are indolent, and we hear with 
carelessness and indifference. What punishment do we not deserve! 


“That thy profiting may appear,” he says, “to all.” 


Thus he would have him appear great and admirable in this respect also, showing that this was still 
necessary for him, for he wished that his “profiting should appear” not only in his life, but in the word of 
doctrine. 


Chap. v. ver. 1. “Rebuke not an elder.” 


Is he now speaking of the order? I think not, but of any elderly man. What then if he should need 
correction? Do not rebuke him, but address him as you would a father offending. 


Ver. 1. “The elder women as mothers, the younger men as brethren; the younger women as sisters, with 
all purity.” 


Rebuke is in its own nature offensive, particularly when it is addressed to an old man, and when it 
proceeds from a young man too, there is a threefold show of forwardness. By the manner and the 
mildness of it, therefore, he would soften it. For it is possible to reprove without offense, if one will only 
make a point of this: it requires great discretion, but it may be done. 


“The younger men as brethren.” Why does he recommend this too here? With a view to the high spirit 
natural to young men, whence it is proper to soften reproof to them also with moderation. 


“The younger women as sisters”; he adds, “with all purity.” Tell me not, he means, of merely avoiding 
sinful intercourse with them. There should not be even a suspicion. For since intimacy with young women 
is always suspicious, and yet a Bishop cannot always avoid it, he shows by adding these words, that “all 
purity” is required in such intimacy. But does Paul give this advice to Timothy? Yes, he says, for I am 
speaking to the world through him. But if Timothy was thus advised, let others consider what sort of 
conduct is required of them, that they should give no ground for suspicion, no shadow of pretext, to those 
who wish to calumniate. 


Ver. 3. “Honor widows, that are widows indeed.” 


Why does he say nothing of virginity, nor command us to honor virgins? Perhaps there were not yet any 
professing that state, or they might have fallen from it. “For some,” he says, “are already turned aside 
after Satan.” (1 Tim. v. 15.) For a woman may have lost her husband, and yet not be truly a widow. As in 
order to be a virgin, it is not enough to be a stranger to marriage, but many other things are necessary, as 
blamelessness and perseverance; so the loss of a husband does not constitute a widow, but patience, with 
chastity and separation from all men. Such widows he justly bids us honor, or rather support. For they 
need support, being left desolate, and having no husband to stand up for them. Their state appears to the 
multitude despicable and inauspicious. Therefore he wishes them to receive the greater honor from the 
Priest, and the more so, because they are worthy of it. 


Ver. 4. “But if any widow have children or grandchildren, let them learn first to show piety at home, and to 
requite their parents.” 


Observe the discretion of Paul; how often he urges men from human considerations. For he does not here 
lay down any great and lofty motive, but one that is easy to be understood: “to requite their parents.” 
How? For bringing them up and educating them. As if he should say, Thou hast received from them great 
care. They are departed. Thou canst not requite them. For thou didst not bring them forth, nor nourish 
them. Requite them in their descendants, repay the debt through the children. “Let them learn first to 
show piety at home.” Here he more simply exhorts them to acts of kindness; then to excite them the more, 
he adds, 


“For that is good and acceptable before God.” And as he had spoken of those “who are widows indeed,” he 
declares who is indeed a widow. 


Ver. 5. “Now she that is a widow indeed, and desolate, trusteth in God, and continueth in supplications 
and prayers night and day. But she that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth.” 


She who being a widow has not made choice of a worldly life, is a widow indeed; she who trusts in God as 
she ought, and continues instant in prayer night and day, is a widow indeed. Not that she, who has 


children, is not a widow indeed. For he commends her who brings up children as she ought. But if any one 
has not children, he means, she is desolate, and her he consoles, saying, that she is most truly a widow, 
who has lost not only the consolation of a husband, but that arising from children, yet she has God in the 
place of all. She is not the worse for not having children, but He fills up her need with consolation, in that 
she is without children. What he says amounts to this. Grieve not, when it is said that a widow ought to 
bring up children, as if, because thou hast no children thy worth were on that account inferior. Thou art a 
widow indeed, whereas she who liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth. 


But since many who have children choose the state of widowhood, not to cut off the occasions of a worldly 
life, but rather to enhance them, that they may do what they will with the greater license, and indulge the 
more freely in worldly lusts: therefore he says, “She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth.” 
Ought not a widow then to live in pleasure? Surely not. If then when nature and age is weak, a life of 
pleasure is not allowable, but leads to death, eternal death; what have men to say, who live a life of 
pleasure? But he says with reason, “She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth.” But that thou 
mayest see this, let us now see what is the state of the dead, and what of the living, and in which shall we 
place such an one? The living perform the works of life, of that future life, which is truly life. And Christ 
has declared what are the works of that future life, with which we ought always to be occupied. “Come, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. For I was an hungered, and ye 
gave me meat. I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink.” (Matt. xxv. 34, 35.) The living differ from the dead, 
not only in that they behold the sun, and breathe the air, but in that they are doing some good. For if this 
be wanting, the living are not better than the dead. That you may learn this, hear how it is possible that 
even the dead should live. For it is said, “God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” (Matt. xxii. 32.) 
But this again you say is a riddle. Let us therefore solve them both. A man who liveth in pleasure, is dead 
whilst he liveth. For he liveth only to his belly. In his other senses he lives not. He sees not what he ought 
to see, he hears not what he ought to hear, he speaks not what he ought to speak. Nor does he perform 
the actions of the living. But as he who is stretched upon a bed, with his eyes closed, and his eyelids fast, 
perceives nothing that is passing; so it is with this man, or rather not so, but worse. For the one is equally 
insensible to things good and evil, but the latter is sensible to things evil only, but as insensible as the 
former to things good. Thus he is dead. For nothing relating to the life to come moves or affects him. For 
intemperance, taking him into her own bosom, as into some dark and dismal cavern, full of all 
uncleanness, causes him to dwell altogether in darkness, like the dead. For when all his time is spent 
between feasting and drunkenness, is he not dead, and buried in darkness? Even in the morning when he 
seems to be sober, he is not sober in reality, since he has not yet rid and cleansed himself of yesterday’s 
excess and is still longing for a repetition, and in that his evening and noon he passes in revels, and all the 
night, and most of the morning in deep sleep. 


Is he then to be numbered with the living? Who can describe that storm that comes of luxury, that assails 
his soul and body? For as a sky continually clouded admits not the sunbeams to shine through it, so the 
fumes of luxury and wine enveloping his brain, as if it were some rock, and casting over it a thick mist, 
suffer not reason to exert itself, but overspread the drunken man with profound darkness. With him who is 
thus affected, how great must be the storm within, how violent the tumult. As when a flood of water has 
risen, and has surmounted the entrances of the workshops, we see all the inmates in confusion, and using 
tubs and pitchers and sponges, and many other contrivances to bale it out, that it may not both undermine 
the building, and spoil all that is contained in it: so it is when luxury overwhelms the soul; its reasonings 
within are disturbed. What is already collected, cannot be discharged, and by the introduction of more, a 
violent storm is raised. For look not at the cheerful and merry countenance, but examine the interior, and 
you will see it full of deep dejection. If it were possible to bring the soul into view, and to behold it with 
our bodily eyes, that of the luxurious would seem depressed, mournful, miserable, and wasted with 
leanness; for the more the body grows sleek and gross, the more lean and weakly is the soul; and the 
more one is pampered, the more is the other hampered. As, when the pupil of the eye has the external 
coats over it too thick, it cannot put forth the power of vision, and look out, because the light is excluded 
by the thick covering, and darkness often ensues; so when the body is constantly full fed, the soul must be 
invested with grossness. But the dead rot, and are corrupted, you say; and an unwholesome moisture 
distills from them. So in her “that liveth in pleasure,” may be seen rheums, and phlegm, catarrh, 
hiccough, vomitings, eructations, and the like, which, as too unseemly, I forbear to name. For such is the 
dominion of luxury, that it makes one endure things, which we do not even think proper to mention. 


But you still ask, how is the body dissolved whilst it yet eats and drinks? Surely this is no sign of human 
life, since creatures without reason too eat and drink. Where the soul lies dead, what do eating and 
drinking avail? The dead body, that is invested with a flowery garment, is not benefited by it, and when a 
blooming body invests a dead soul, the soul is not benefited. For when its whole discourse is of cooks, and 
caterers, and confectioners, and it utters nothing pious, is it not dead? For let us consider what is man? 
The Heathens say that he is a rational animal, mortal, capable of intelligence and knowledge. But let us 
not take our definition from them, but whence? From the sacred writings. Where then has the Scripture 
given a definition of man? Hear its words. “There was a man perfect and upright, one that feared God, 
and eschewed evil.” (Job i. 2.) This was indeed a man! Again, another says, “Man is great, and the 
merciful man is precious.” (Prov. xx. 6, Sept.) Those who answer not to this description, though they 
partake of mind, and are never so capable of knowledge, the Scripture refuses to acknowledge them as 
men, but calls them dogs, and horses, and serpents, and foxes, and wolves, and if there be any animals 


more contemptible. If such then is man, he that liveth in pleasure is not a man; for how can he be, who 
never thinks of anything that he ought? Luxury and sobriety cannot exist together: they are destructive of 
one another. Even the Heathens say, 


“A heavy paunch bears not a subtle mind.” 


Such as these the Scripture calls men without souls. “My Spirit (it is said) shall not always abide in these 
men, because they are flesh.” (Gen. vi. 3, Sept.) Yet they had a soul, but because it was dead in them, He 
calls them flesh. For as in the case of the virtuous, though they have a body, we say, “he is all soul, he is all 
spirit,” so the reverse is said of those who are otherwise. So Paul also said of those, who did not fulfill the 
works of the flesh, “Ye are not in the flesh.” (Rom. viii. 9.) Thus those who live in luxury are not in the soul 
or in the spirit. 


Moral. “She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth.” Hear this, ye women, that pass your time in 
revels and intemperance, and who neglect the poor, pining and perishing with hunger, whilst you are 
destroying yourself with continual luxury. Thus you are the causes of two deaths, of those who are dying 
of want, and of your own, both through ill measure. But if out of your fullness you tempered their want, 
you would save two lives. Why do you thus gorge your own body with excess, and waste that of the poor 
with want; why pamper this above measure, and stint that too beyond measure? Consider what comes of 
food, into what it is changed. Are you not disgusted at its being named? Why then be eager for such 
accumulations? The increase of luxury is but the multiplication of dung! For nature has her limits, and 
what is beyond these is not nourishment, but injury, and the increase of ordure. Nourish the body, but do 
not destroy it. Food is called nourishment, to show that its design is not to injure the body, but to nourish 
it. For this reason perhaps food passes into excrement, that we may not be lovers of luxury. For if it were 
not so, if it were not useless and injurious to the body, we should not cease from devouring one another. If 
the belly received as much as it pleased, digested it, and conveyed it to the body, we should see wars and 
battles innumerable. Even now when part of our food passes into ordure, part into blood, part into 
spurious and useless phlegm, we are nevertheless so addicted to luxury, that we spend perhaps whole 
estates on a meal. What should we not do, if this were not the end of luxury? The more luxuriously we live, 
the more noisome are the odors with which we are filled. The body is like a swollen bottle, running out 
every way. The eructations are such as to pain the head of a bystander. From the heat of fermentation 
within, vapors are sent forth, as from a furnace, if bystanders are pained, what, think you, is the brain 
within continually suffering, assailed by these fumes? to say nothing of the channels of the heated and 
obstructed blood, of those reservoirs, the liver and the spleen, and of the canals by which the faeces are 
discharged. The drains in our streets we take care to keep unobstructed. We cleanse our sewers with 
poles and drags, that they may not be stopped, or overflow, but the canals of our bodies we do not keep 
clear, but obstruct and choke them up, and when the filth rises to the very throne of the king, I mean the 
brain, we do not regard it, treating it not like a worthy king, but like an unclean brute. God hath purposely 
removed to a distance those unclean members, that we might not receive offense from them. But we 
suffer it not to be so, and spoil all by our excess. And other evils might be mentioned. To obstruct the 
sewers is to breed a pestilence; but if a stench from without is pestilential, that which is pent up within 
the body, and cannot find a vent, what disorders must it not produce both to body and soul? Some have 
strangely complained, wondering why God has ordained that we should bear a load of ordure with us. But 
they themselves increase the load. God designed thus to detach us from luxury, and to persuade us not to 
attach ourselves to worldly things. But thou art not thus to be persuaded to cease from gluttony, but 
though it is but as far as the throat, and as long as the hour of eating, nay not even so long, that the 
pleasure abides, thou continuest in thine indulgence. Is it not true that as soon as it has passed the palate 
and the throat, the pleasure ceases? For the sense of it is in the taste, and after that is gratified, a nausea 
succeeds, the stomach not digesting the food, or not without much difficulty. Justly then is it said, that 
“she that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth.” For the luxurious soul is unable to hear or to see 
anything. It becomes weak, ignoble, unmanly, illiberal, cowardly, full of impudence, servility, ignorance, 
rage, violence, and all kinds of evil, and destitute of the opposite virtues. Therefore he says, 


Ver. 7. “These things give in charge, that they may be blameless.” 


He does not leave it to their choice. Command them, he says, not to be luxurious, assuming it to be 
confessedly an evil, as not holding it lawful or admissible for the luxurious to partake of the Holy 
Mysteries. “These things command,” he says, “that they may be blameless.” Thus you see it is reckoned 
among sins. For if it were a matter of choice, though it were left undone, we might still be blameless. 
Therefore in obedience to Paul, let us command the luxurious widow not to have place in the list of 
widows. For if a soldier, who frequents the bath, the theater, the busy scenes of life, is judged to desert his 
duty, much more the widows. Let us then not seek our rest here, that we may find it hereafter. Let us not 
live in pleasure here, that we may hereafter enjoy true pleasure, true delight, which brings no evil with it, 
but infinite good. Of which God grant that we may all be partakers, in Jesus Christ, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY XIV 


1 TIMOTHY V. 8 


“But if any provide not for his own, and especially for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel.” 


Many consider that their own virtue is sufficient for their salvation, and if they duly regulate their own 
life, that nothing further is wanting to save them. But in this they greatly err, which is proved by the 
example of him who buried his one talent, for he brought it back not diminished but entire, and just as it 
had been delivered to him. It is shown also by the blessed Paul, who says here, “If any one provide not for 
his own.” The provision of which he speaks is universal, and relates to the soul as well as the body, since 
both are to be provided for. 


“Tf any provide not for his own, and especially for those of his own house,” that is, those who are nearly 
related to him, “he is worse than an infidel.” And so says Isaiah, the chief of the Prophets, “Thou shalt not 
overlook thy kinsmen of thy own seed.” (Isa. lviii. 7, Sept.) For if a man deserts those who are united by 
ties of kindred and affinity, how shall he be affectionate towards others? Will it not have the appearance of 
vainglory, when benefiting others he slights his own relations, and does not provide for them? And what 
will be said, if instructing others, he neglects his own, though he has greater facilities; and a higher 
obligation to benefit them? Will it not be said, These Christians are affectionate indeed, who neglect their 
own relatives? “He is worse than an infidel.” Wherefore? Because the latter, if he benefits not aliens, does 
not neglect his near kindred. What is meant is this: The law of God and of nature is violated by him who 
provides not for his own family. But if he who provides not for them has denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel, where shall he be ranked who has injured his relatives? With whom shall he be placed? 
But how has he denied the faith? Even as it is said, “They profess that they know God, but in works they 
deny Him.” (Tit. i. 16.) What has God, in whom they believe, commanded? “Hide not thyself from thine 
own flesh.” (Isa. lviii. 7.) How does he then believe who thus denies God? Let those consider this, who to 
spare their wealth neglect their kindred. It was the design of God, in uniting us by the ties of kindred, to 
afford us many opportunities of doing good to one another. When therefore thou neglectest a duty which 
infidels perform, hast thou not denied the faith? For it is not faith merely to profess belief, but to do works 
worthy of faith. And it is possible in each particular to believe and not to believe. For since he had spoken 
of luxury and self-indulgence, he says that it is not for this only that such a woman is punished, because 
she is luxurious, but because her luxury compels her to neglect her household. This he says with reason; 
for she that liveth to the belly, perishes hereby also, as “having denied the faith.” But how is she worse 
than an infidel? Because it is not the same thing to neglect our kindred, as to neglect a stranger. How 
should it be? But the fault is greater here, to desert one known than one who is unknown to us, a friend 
than one who is not a friend. 


Ver. 9, 10. “Let not a widow be taken into the number under threescore years old, having been the wife of 
one man. Well reported of for good works.” 


He had said, “Let them learn first to show piety at home, and to requite their parents.” He had also said, 
“She that liveth in pleasure is dead whilst she liveth.” He had said, “If she provides not for her own she is 
worse than an infidel.” Having mentioned the qualities which not to have would render a woman unworthy 
to be reckoned among the widows, he now mentions what she ought to have besides. What then? are we 
to receive her for her years? What merit is there in that? It is not her own doing that she is threescore 
years old. Therefore he does not speak of her age merely, as, if she has even reached those years, she may 
not yet, he says, without good works, be reckoned among the number. But why then is he particular about 
the age? He afterwards assigns a cause not originating with himself, but with the widows themselves. 
Meanwhile let us hear what follows. “Well reported of for good works, if she have brought up children.” 
Truly, it is no unimportant work to bring up children; but bringing them up is not merely taking care of 
them; they must be brought up well; as he said before, “If they continue in faith, and charity, and 
holiness.” (1 Tim. ii. 15.) Observe how constantly he sets kindnesses to our own relatives before those to 
strangers. First he says, “If she have brought up children,” then, “If she have lodged strangers, if she have 
washed the Saints’ feet, if she have relieved the afflicted, if she have diligently followed every good work.” 
But what if she be poor? Not even in that case is she debarred from bringing up children, lodging 
strangers, relieving the afflicted. She is not more destitute than the widow who gave the two mites. Poor 
though she be, she has an house, she does not lodge in the open air. “If,” he says, “she have washed the 
Saints’ feet.” This is not a costly work. “If she have diligently followed every good work.” What precept 
does he give here? He exhorts them to contribute bodily service, for women are peculiarly fitted for such 
attendance, for making the bed of the sick, and composing them to rest. 


Strange! what strictness does he require of widows; almost as much as of the Bishop himself. For he says, 
“If she have diligently followed every good work.” This is as though he meant that, if she could not of 
herself perform it, she shared and cooperated in it. When he cuts off luxury, he would have her provident, 
a good economist, and at the same time continually persevering in prayer. Such was Anna. Such strictness 
does he require of widows. Greater even than of virgins, from whom he yet requires much strictness, and 
eminent virtue. For when he speaks of “that which is comely,” and “that she may attend upon the Lord 
without distraction” (1 Cor. vii. 35.), he gives, in a manner, a summary of all virtue. You see that it is not 
merely the not contracting a second marriage that is enough to make a widow, many other things are 
necessary. But why does he discourage second marriages? Is the thing condemned? By no means. That is 
heretical. Only he would have her henceforth occupied in spiritual things, transferring all her care to 


virtue. For marriage is not an impure state, but one of much occupation. He speaks of their having leisure, 
not of their being more pure by remaining unmarried. For marriage certainly implies much secular 
engagement. If you abstain from marriage that you may have leisure for the service of God, and yet do not 
so employ that leisure, it is of no advantage to you, (if you do not use your leisure,) to perform all services 
to strangers, and to the Saints. If you do not thus, you abstain from marriage not for any good end, but as 
though you condemned the state. So the virgin, who is not truly crucified to the world, by declining 
marriage, appears to condemn it as accursed and impure. 


Observe, the hospitality here spoken of is not merely a friendly reception, but one given with zeal and 
alacrity, with readiness, and going about it as if one were receiving Christ Himself. The widows should 
perform these services themselves, not commit them to their handmaids. For Christ said, “If I your Master 
and Lord have washed your feet, ye ought also to wash one another’s feet.” (John xiii. 14.) And though a 
woman may be very rich, and of the highest rank, vain of her birth and noble family, there is not the same 
distance between her and others, as between God and the disciples. If thou receivest the stranger as 
Christ, be not ashamed, but rather glory: but if you receive him not as Christ, receive him not at all. “He 
that receiveth you,” He said, “receiveth Me.” (Matt. x. 40.) If you do not so receive him, you have no 
reward. Abraham was receiving men that passed as travelers, as he thought, and he did not leave to his 
servants to make the preparations for their entertainment, but took the greater part of the service upon 
himself, and commanded his wife to mix the flour, though he had three hundred and eighteen servants 
born in his house, of whom there must have been many maidservants; but he wished that himself and his 
wife should have the reward, not of the cost only, but of the service. Thus ought we ever to exercise 
hospitality by our own personal exertions, that we may be sanctified, and our hands be blessed. And if 
thou givest to the poor, disdain not thyself to give it, for it is not to the poor that it is given, but to Christ; 
and who is so wretched, as to disdain to stretch out his own hand to Christ? 


This is hospitality, this is truly to do it for God’s sake. But if you give orders with pride, though you bid 
him take the first place, it is not hospitality, it is not done for God’s sake. The stranger requires much 
attendance, much encouragement, and with all this it is difficult for him not to feel abashed; for so 
delicate is his position, that whilst he receives the favor, he is ashamed. That shame we ought to remove 
by the most attentive service, and to show by words and actions, that we do not think we are conferring a 
favor, but receiving one, that we are obliging less than we are obliged. So much does good will multiply 
the kindness. For as he who considers himself a loser, and thinks that he is doing a favor, destroys all the 
merit of it; so he who looks upon himself as receiving a kindness, increases the reward. “For God loveth a 
cheerful giver.” (2 Cor. ix. 7.) So that you are rather indebted to the poor man for receiving your kindness. 
For if there were no poor, the greater part of your sins would not be removed. They are the healers of your 
wounds, their hands are medicinal to you. The physician, extending his hand to apply a remedy, does not 
exercise the healing art more than the poor man, who stretches out his hand to receive your alms, and 
thus becomes a cure for your ills. You give your money, and with it your sins pass away. Such were the 
Priests of old, of whom it was said, “They eat up the sin of My people.” (Hosea iv. 8.) Thus thou receivest 
more than thou givest, thou art benefited more than thou benefitest. Thou lendest to God, not to men. 
Thou increasest thy wealth, rather than diminishest it. But if thou dost not lessen it by giving, then it is 
indeed diminished! 


“If she have received strangers, if she have washed the Saints’ feet.” But who are these? The distressed 
saints, not any saints whatever. For there may be saints, who are much waited on by every one. Do not 
visit these, who are in the enjoyment of plenty, but those who are in tribulation, who are unknown, or 
known to few. He who hath “done it unto the least of these,” He saith, “hath done it unto Me.” (Matt. xxv. 
40.) 


Moral. Give not thy alms to those who preside in the Church to distribute. Bestow it thyself, that thou 
mayest have the reward not of giving merely, but of kind service. Give with thine own hands. Cast into the 
furrow thyself. Here it is not required to handle the plow, to yoke the ox, to wait the season, nor to break 
up the earth, or to contend with the frost. No such trouble is required here, where thou sowest for 
heaven, where there is no frost nor winter nor any such thing. Thou sowest in souls, where no one taketh 
away what is sown, but it is firmly retained with all care and diligence. Cast the seed thyself, why deprive 
thyself of thy reward. There is great reward in dispensing even what belongs to others. There is a reward 
not only for giving, but for dispensing well the things that are given. Why wilt thou not have this reward? 
For that there is a reward for this, hear how we read that the Apostles appointed Stephen to the ministry 
of the widows. (Acts vi. 5-7.) 


Be thou the dispenser of thine own gifts. Thine own benevolence and the fear of God appoint thee to that 
ministry. Thus vainglory is excluded. This refreshes the soul, this sanctifies the hands, this pulls down 
pride. This teaches thee philosophy, this inflames thy zeal, this makes thee to receive blessings. Thy head, 
as thou departest, receives all the blessings of the widows. 


Be more earnest in thy prayers. Inquire diligently for holy men, men that are truly such, who, in the 
retirement of the desert, cannot beg, but are wholly devoted to God. Take a long journey to visit them, and 
give with thine own hand. For thou mayest profit much in thine own person, if thou givest. Dost thou see 
their tents, their lodging? dost thou see the desert? dost thou see the solitude? Often when thou hast gone 


to bestow money, thou givest thine whole soul. Thou art detained, and hast become his fellow-captive, and 
hast been alike estranged from the world. 


It is of great benefit even to see the poor. “It is better,” he saith, “to go to the house of mourning, than to 
the house of feasting.” (Eccles. vii. 2.) By the latter the soul is inflamed. For if thou canst imitate the 
luxury, then thou art encouraged to self-indulgence, and if thou canst not, thou art grieved. In the house of 
mourning there is nothing of this kind. If thou canst not afford to be luxurious, thou art not pained; and if 
thou canst, thou art restrained. Monasteries are indeed houses of mourning. There is sackcloth and ashes, 
there is solitude, there is no laughter, no pressure of worldly business. There is fasting, and lying upon the 
ground; there is no impure savor of rich food, no blood shed, no tumult, no disturbance, or crowding. 
There is a serene harbor. They are as lights shining from a lofty place to mariners afar off. They are 
stationed at the port, drawing all men to their own calm, and preserving from shipwreck those who gaze 
on them, and not letting those walk in darkness who look thither. Go to them, and make friends with them, 
embrace their holy feet, more honorable to touch than the heads of others. If some clasp the feet of 
statues, because they bear but a likeness of the king, wilt thou not clasp his feet who has Christ within 
him, and be saved? The Saints’ feet are holy, though they are poor men, but not even the head of the 
profane is honorable. Such efficacy is there in the feet of the Saints, that when they shake off the dust of 
their feet, they inflict punishment. When a saint is among us, let us not be ashamed of anything that 
belongs to him. And all are saints, who unite a holy life with a right faith and though they do not work 
miracles nor cast out devils, still they are saints. 


Go then to their tabernacles. To go to the monastery of a holy man is to pass, as it were, from earth to 
heaven. Thou seest not there what is seen in a private house. That company is free from all impurity. 
There is silence and profound quiet. The words “mine and thine” are not in use among them. And if thou 
remainest there a whole day or even two, the more pleasure thou wilt enjoy. There, as soon as it is day, or 
rather before day, the cock crows, and you see it not as you may see it in a house, the servants snoring, 
the doors shut, all sleeping like the dead, whilst the muleteer without is ringing his bells. There is nothing 
of all this. All, immediately shaking off sleep, reverently rise when their President calls them, and forming 
themselves into a holy choir, they stand, and lifting up their hands all at once sing the sacred hymns. For 
they are not like us, who require many hours to shake off sleep from our heavy heads. We indeed, as soon 
as we are waked, sit some time stretching our limbs, go as nature calls, then proceed to wash our face 
and our hands; afterwards we take our shoes and clothes, and a deal of time is spent. 


It is not so there. No one calls for his servant, for each waits upon himself: neither does he require many 
clothes, nor need to shake off sleep. For as soon as he opens his eyes, he is like one who has been long 
awake in collectedness. For when the heart is not stifled within by excess of food, it soon recovers itself, 
and is immediately wakeful. The hands are always pure; for his sleep is composed and regular. No one 
among them is found snoring or breathing hard, or tossing about in sleep, or with his body exposed; but 
they lie in sleep as decently as those who are awake, and all this is the effect of the orderly state of their 
souls. These are truly saints and angels among men. And marvel not when you hear these things. For their 
great fear of God suffers them not to go down into the depths of sleep, and to drown their minds, but it 
falls lightly upon them, merely affording them rest. And as their sleep is, such are their dreams, not full of 
wild fancies and monstrous visions. 


But, as I said, at the crowing of the cock their President comes, and gently touching the sleeper with his 
foot, rouses them all. For there are none sleeping naked. Then as soon as they have arisen they stand up, 
and sing the prophetic hymns with much harmony, and well composed tunes. And neither harp nor pipe 
nor other musical instrument utters such sweet melodies, as you hear from the singing of these saints in 
their deep and quiet solitudes. And the songs themselves too are suitable, and full of the love of God. “In 
the night,” they say, “lift up your hands unto God. With my soul have I desired Thee in the night, yea with 
my spirit within me will I seek Thee early,” (Isa. xxvi. 9.) And the Psalms of David, that cause fountains of 
tears to flow. For when he sings, “I am weary with my groaning, all the night make I my bed to swim; I 
water my couch with my tears” (Ps. vi. 6.): and, again, “I have eaten ashes like bread.” (Ps. cii. 9.) “What 
is man that thou art mindful of him?” (Ps. viii. 4.) “Man is like to vanity, his days are as a shadow that 
passeth away.” (Ps. cxliv. 4.) “Be not afraid when one is made rich, when the glory of his house is 
increased” (Ps. xlix. 16.); and, “Who maketh men to be of one mind in a house” (Ps. lxviii. 6.): and, “Seven 
times a day do I praise Thee, because of Thy righteous judgments” (Ps. cxix. 164.): and, “At midnight will I 
rise to give thanks unto Thee, because of Thy righteous judgments” (Ps. cxix. 62.): and, “God will redeem 
my soul from the power of the grave” (Ps. xlix. 15.): and, “Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me” (Ps. xxiii. 4.): and, “I will not be afraid for the terror by 
night, nor for the arrow that flieth by day, nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness, nor for the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday” (Ps. xci. 5, 6.): and, “We are counted as sheep for the slaughter” (Ps. 
xliv. 22.): he expresses their ardent love to God. And again, when they sing with the Angels, (for Angels 
too are singing then,) “Praise ye the Lord from the Heavens.” (Ps. cxlviii. 1.) And we meanwhile are 
snoring, or scratching our heads, or lying supine meditating endless deceits. Think what it was for them to 
spend the whole night in this employment. 


And when the day is coming on, they take rest again; for when we begin our works, they have a season of 
rest. But each of us, when it is day, calls upon his neighbor, takes account of his outgoings, then goes into 


the forum; trembling he appears before the magistrate, and dreads a reckoning. Another visits the stage, 
another goes about his own business. But these holy men, having performed their morning prayers and 
hymns, proceed to the reading of the Scriptures. There are some too that have learned to write out books, 
each having his own apartment assigned to him, where he lives in perpetual quiet; no one is trifling, not 
one speaks a word. Then at the third, sixth, and ninth hours, and in the evening, they perform their 
devotions, having divided the day into four parts, and at the conclusion of each they honor God with 
psalms and hymns, and whilst others are dining, laughing, and sporting, and bursting with gluttony, they 
are occupied with their hymns. For they have no time for the table nor for these things of sense. After 
their meal they again pursue the same course, having previously given themselves a while to sleep. The 
men of the world sleep during the day: but these watch during the night. Truly children of light are they! 
And while the former, having slept away the greater part of the day, go forth oppressed with heaviness, 
these are still collected, remaining without food till the evening, and occupied in hymns. Other men, when 
evening overtakes them, hasten to the baths, and different recreations, but these, being relieved from 
their labors, then betake themselves to their table, not calling up a multitude of servants, nor throwing 
the house into bustle and confusion, nor setting before them high-seasoned dishes, and rich-steaming 
viands, but some only partaking of bread and salt, to which others add oil, whilst the weakly have also 
herbs and pulse. Then after sitting a short time, or rather after concluding all with hymns, they each go to 
rest upon a bed made for repose only and not for luxury. There is no dread of magistrates, no lordly 
arrogance, no terror of slaves, no disturbance of women or children, no multitudes of chests, or 
superfluous laying by of garments, no gold or silver, no guards and sentinels, no storehouse. Nothing of all 
these, but all there is full of prayer, of hymns, and of a spiritual savor. Nothing carnal is there. They fear 
no attacks of robbers, having nothing of which they can be deprived, no wealth, but a soul and body, of 
which if they are robbed, it is not a loss but a gain. For it is said, “Io me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain.” (Philip. i. 21.) They have freed themselves from all bonds. Truly, “The voice of gladness is in the 
tabernacles of the righteous.” (Ps. cxviii. 15.) 


There is no such thing to be heard there as wailing and lamentation. Their roof is free from that 
melancholy and those cries. Deaths happen there indeed, for their bodies are not immortal, but they know 
not death, as death. The departed are accompanied to the grave with hymns. This they call a procession, 
not a burial; and when it is reported that any one is dead, great is their cheerfulness, great their pleasure; 
or rather not one of them can bear to say that one is dead, but that he is perfected. Then there is 
thanksgiving, and great glory, and joy, every one praying that such may be his own end, that so his own 
combat may terminate, and he may rest from his labor and struggles, and may see Christ. And if any is 
sick, instead of tears and lamentations they have recourse to prayers. Often not the care of physicians, but 
faith alone relieves the sick. And if a physician be necessary, then too there is the greatest firmness and 
philosophy. There is no wife tearing her hair, nor children bewailing their orphan state before the time, 
nor slaves entreating the dying man to give them an assurance that they shall be committed to good 
hands. Escaping from all these, the soul looks but to one thing at its last breath, that it may depart in 
favor with God. And if disease occurs, the causes of it are matter of glory rather than of reproach, as in 
other cases. For it proceeds not from gluttony nor fullness of the head, but from intense watchfulness and 
fasting, or the like causes; and hence it is easily removed, for it is sufficient for its removal to abate the 
severity of these exercises. 


Tell me then, you will say, whether any one could wash the Saints’ feet in the Church? Whether such are 
to be found among us? Yes: undoubtedly they are such. Let us not, however, when the life of these saints 
is described despise those that are in the Churches. There are many such often among us, though they are 
in secret. Nor let us despise them, because they go from house to house, or go into the forum, or stand 
forth in public. God hath even commanded such services, saying, “Judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow.” (Isa. i. 17.) Many are the ways of being virtuous, as there are many varieties of jewels, though all 
are called jewels; one is bright and round on all sides, another has some different beauty. And how is this? 
As coral has, by a kind of art, its line extended, and its angles shaped off, and another color more delicious 
than white, and the prasius above every green, another has the rich color of blood, another an azure 
surpassing the sea, another is more brilliant than the purple, and thus rivaling in their varieties all the 
colors of flowers or of the sun. Yet all are called jewels. So it is with the Saints. Some discipline 
themselves, some the Churches. Paul therefore has well said, “If she have washed the Saints’ feet, if she 
have relieved the afflicted.” For he speaks thus, that he may excite us all to imitation. Let us hasten then 
to perform such actions, that we may be able hereafter to boast that we have washed the Saints’ feet. For 
if we ought to wash their feet, much more ought we to give them our money with our own hands, and at 
the same time study to be concealed. “Let not thy left hand know,” He says, “what thy right hand doeth.” 
(Matt. vi. 3.) 


Why takest thou so many witnesses? Let not thy servant know it, nor, if possible, thy wife. Many are the 
impediments of the deceitful one. Often she who never before interfered, will impede such works, either 
from vainglory, or some other motive. Even Abraham, who had an admirable wife, when he was about to 
offer up his son, concealed it from her, though he knew not what was to happen, but was fully persuaded 
that he must slaughter his son. What then, would any one that was but an ordinary man have said? Would 
it not be, “Who is this that perpetrates such acts?” Would he not have accused him of cruelty and 
brutality? His wife was not even allowed to see her son, to receive his last words, to witness his dying 
struggles. But he led him away like a captive. That just man though not of any such thing, inebriated as he 


was with zeal, so that he looked only how to fulfill that which was commanded. No servant, no wife was 
present, nay, he himself knew not what would be the issue. But intent upon offering up a pure victim, he 
would not defile it with tears, or with any opposition. Mark too with what gentleness Isaac asks, “Behold 
the fire and the wood, but where is the lamb for a burnt offering?”: and what was the father’s answer? 
“My son, God will provide Himself a lamb for a burnt offering.” (Gen. xxii. 7, 8.) In this he uttered a 
prophecy that God would provide Himself a burnt offering in His Son, and it also came true at the time. 
But why did he conceal it from him who was to be sacrificed? Because he feared lest he should be 
astounded, lest he should prove unworthy. With such care and prudence did he act throughout this affair! 
Well then hath the Scripture said, “Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” If we have one 
dear to us as one of our own members, let us not be anxious to show to him our charitable works, unless it 
be necessary. For many evils may arise from it. A man is excited to vainglory, and impediments are often 
raised. For this reason let us conceal it, if possible, from our own selves, that we may attain the blessings 
promised, through the grace and lovingkindness of Jesus Christ our Lord, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY XV 


1 TIMOTHY V. 11-15 


“But the younger widows refuse: for when they have begun to wax wanton against Christ, they will marry; 
having condemnation, because they have cast off their first faith. And withal they learn to be idle, 
wandering about from house to house; and not only idle, but tattlers also and busybodies, speaking things 
which they ought not. I will therefore that the younger widows marry, bear children, guide the house, give 
none occasion to the adversary to speak reproachfully. For some are already turned aside after Satan.” 


Paul having discoursed much concerning widows, and having settled the age at which they were to be 
admitted, saying, “Let not a widow be taken into the number under threescore years old,” and having 
described the qualifications of a widow, “If she have brought up children, if she have lodged strangers, if 
she have washed the Saints’ feet,” proceeds now to say, “But the younger widows refuse.” But concerning 
virgins, though the case of their falling is a much more gross one, he has said nothing of this kind, and 
rightly. For they had enrolled themselves on higher views, and the work with them proceeded from a 
greater elevation of mind. Therefore the receiving of strangers, and the washing of the Saints’ feet, he has 
represented by “attending upon the Lord without distraction” (1 Cor. vii. 34, 35.), and by saying, “The 
unmarried careth for the things that belong to the Lord.” (1 Cor. vii. 34, 35.) And if he has not limited a 
particular age for them, it is most likely because that point is settled by what he has said in this case. But 
indeed, as I said, the choice of virginity proceeded from a higher purpose. Besides, in this case there had 
been falls, and thus they had given occasion for his rule, but nothing of that kind had occurred among the 
virgins. For that some had already fallen away is plain, in that he says, “When they have begun to wax 
wanton against Christ, they will marry”; and again, “For some have already turned aside after Satan.” 


“The younger widows refuse, for when they have begun to wax wanton against Christ, they will marry”; 
that is, when they have become scornful and luxurious. For as in the case of a just man, we might say, “Let 
her depart, for she has become another’s.” He shows therefore that though they chose widowhood, it was 
not the choice of their judgment. So then a widow, by the state of widowhood, is espoused to Christ. For 
He has said, “I am the defender of the widows and the father of the orphans.” (Ps. Ixviii. 5.) He shows that 
they do not choose widowhood as they ought, but wax wanton: however he bears with them. Elsewhere 
indeed he says, “I have espoused you to one husband, that I may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ.” 
(2 Cor. xi. 2.) After having given their names to Him, “they will marry,” he says, “having condemnation, 
because they have cast off their first faith.” By faith he means, fidelity to their covenant. As if he had said, 
They have been false to Christ, they have dishonored Him, and transgressed His covenant. “And withal 
they learn to be idle.” 


Thus he commands not only men, but women also, to work. For idleness is the teacher of every sin. And 
not only are they exposed to this condemnation, but to other sins. If therefore it is unbecoming for a 
married woman “to go from house to house,” much more is it for a virgin. “And not only idle, but tattlers 
also and busybodies, speaking things which they ought not. I will therefore that the younger widows 
marry, bear children, guide the house.” 


What then happens, when the care for the husband is withdrawn, and the care to please God does not 
constrain them? They naturally become idlers, tattlers, and busybodies. For he who does not attend to his 
own concerns will be meddling with those of others, even as he who minds his own business will take no 
account of and have no care about the affairs of another. And nothing is so unbecoming to a woman, as to 
busy herself in the concerns of others, and it is no less unbecoming to a man. This is a great sign of 
impudence and forwardness. 


“T will therefore,” he says, (since they themselves wish it,) “that the younger widows marry, bear children, 
guide the house.” 


This course is at least preferable to the other. They ought indeed to be concerned for the things of God, 
they ought to preserve their faith. But since they do not this, it is better to avoid a worse course. God is 


not dishonored by their marrying again, and they do not fall into those practices, which have been 
censured. From such a widowhood, no good could arise, but good may come out of this marriage. Hence 
the women will be able to correct that indolence and vanity of mind. 


But why, since some have fallen away, does he not say that much care is to be taken of them, that they 
may not fall into the error he has mentioned? Why has he commanded them to marry? Because marriage 
is not forbidden, and it is a safeguard to them. Wherefore he adds, that they “give none occasion,” or 
handle, “to the adversary to speak reproachfully. For some are already turned aside after Satan.” Such 
widows as these then he would have refused, not meaning that there should be no younger widows, but 
that there should be no adulteresses, that none should be idle, busy-bodies, speaking things that they 
ought not, that no occasion should be given to the adversary. Had nothing of this kind taken place, he 
would not have forbidden them. 


Ver. 16. “If any man or woman that believeth have widows, let them relieve them, and let not the Church 
be charged, that it may relieve them that are widows indeed.” 


Observe how again he speaks of those as “widows indeed,” who are left destitute, and have no resource 
from any other quarter. It was better to have it so. For thus two great objects were attained. Those had an 
opportunity of doing good, whilst these were honorably maintained, and the Church not burdened. And he 
has well said, “If any believer.” For it is not fit that believing women should be maintained by unbelievers, 
lest they should seem to stand in need of them. And observe how persuasively he speaks; he has not said, 
‘let them maintain them expensively,” but “let them relieve them.” “That the Church,” he says, “may 
relieve them that are widows indeed.” She therefore has the reward of this help also, for she that helps 
the Church, helps not her only, but those widows too whom the Church is thus enabled to maintain more 
bountifully. “I will therefore that the younger widows”—do what? live in luxury and pleasure? By no 
means; but—”marry, bear children, guide the house.” That he may not be supposed to encourage them to 
live luxuriously, he adds, that they give no occasion to the adversary to speak reproachfully. They ought 
indeed to have been superior to the things of this world, but since they are not, let them abide in them at 
least upright. 


Ver. 17, 18. “Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honor, especially they who labor in 
the word and doctrine. For the Scripture saith, Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn. 
And, The laborer is worthy of his reward.” 


The “honor” of which he here speaks is attention to them, and the supply of their necessities, as is shown 
by his adding, “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn” (Deut. xxv. 4.); and, “The laborer 
is worthy of his reward.” (Luke x. 7.) So when he says, “Honor widows,” he means, “support” them in all 
that is necessary. Thus he says, “That it may relieve those that are widows indeed”; and again, “Honor 
widows that are widows indeed,” that is, who are in poverty, for the greater their poverty, the more truly 
are they widows. He alleges the Law, he alleges the words of Christ, both agreeing herein. For the Law 
says, “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.” See how he would have the teacher labor! 
For there is not, indeed there is not, any other labor such as his. But this is from the Law. But how does he 
quote from Christ? “The laborer is worthy of his reward.” Let us not then look only to the reward, but to 
the terms of the commandment. “The laborer,” he says, “is worthy of his reward.” So that if any one lives 
in sloth and luxury, he is unworthy of it. Unless he is as the ox treading out the corn, and bearing the 
yoke, in spite of heat and thorns, and ceases not till he has carried the corn into the granary, he is not 
worthy. Therefore to teachers should be granted a supply of their necessities without grudging, that they 
may not faint nor be discouraged, nor by attention to inferior things deprive themselves of greater; that 
they may labor for spiritual things, paying no regard to worldly things. It was thus with the Levites; they 
had no worldly concerns, because the laity took care to provide for them, and their revenues were 
appointed by the law, as tythes, offerings of gold, first-fruits, vows, and many other things. And the law 
properly assigned these things to them, as seeking things present. But I shall say no more than that those 
who preside ought to have food and raiment, that they may not be distracted by care for these things. But 
what is double support? Double that of the widows, or of the deacons, or simply, liberal support. Let us not 
then think only of the double maintenance granted them, but of what is added, “Those who rule well.” And 
what is it to rule well? Let us hear Christ, Who says, “The good shepherd giveth his life for his sheep.” 
(John x. 11.) Thus to rule well is, from our concern for them, never to spare ourselves. 


“Especially those who labor in the word and doctrine.” Where then are those who say that there is no 
occasion for the word and doctrine? Whereas he says to Timothy, “Meditate upon these things; give 
thyself wholly to them”; and, “Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine; for in doing this 
thou shalt save both thyself, and them that hear thee.” (1 Tim. iv. 15, 16.) These are the men whom he 
wishes to be honored most of all, and he adds the reason, for they sustain great labor. For when one is 
neither watchful, nor diligent, but merely sits in his stall easy and unconcerned, whilst another wears 
himself out with anxiety and exertion, especially if he is ignorant of profane literature, ought not the latter 
to be honored above all others, who more than others gives himself up to such labors? For he is exposed 
to numberless tongues. One censures him, another praises him, a third mocks him, another finds fault 
with his memory and his composition, and it requires great strength of mind to endure all this. It is an 
important point, and contributes much to the edification of the Church, that the rulers of it should be apt 


to teach. If this be wanting, many things in the Church go to ruin. Therefore in addition to the 
qualifications of hospitality, moderation, and a blameless life, he enumerates this also, saying, “Apt to 
teach.” For why else indeed is he called a teacher? Some say that he may teach philosophy by the example 
of his life, so that all else is superfluous, and there is no need of verbal instruction in order to proficiency. 
But why then does Paul say, “especially they who labor in the word and doctrine”? For when doctrines are 
concerned, what life will answer the purpose? And of what word is he speaking? Not of pompous 
language, nor of discourse set off with external decorations, but that which possesses the mighty power of 
the Spirit, and abounds with wisdom and understanding. It needs not set phrases, but thoughts to give it 
utterance, not skill in composition, but power of mind. 


Ver. 19. “Against an elder receive not an accusation, but before two or three witnesses.” 


May we then receive an accusation against a younger man, or against any one at all without witnesses? 
Ought we not in all cases to come to our judgments with the greatest exactness? What then does he 
mean? Do not so, he means, with any, but especially in the case of an elder. For he speaks of an elder not 
with respect to office, but to age, since the young more easily fall into sin than their elders. And it is 
manifest from hence that the Church, and even the whole people of Asia, had been now intrusted to 
Timothy, which is the reason why he discourses with him concerning elders. 


Ver. 20. “Them that sin rebuke before all, that others also may fear.” 


Do not, he says, hastily cut them off, but carefully enquire into all the circumstances, and when thou hast 
thoroughly informed thyself, then proceed against the offender with rigor, that others may take warning. 
For as it is wrong to condemn hastily and rashly, so not to punish manifest offenses is to open the way to 
others, and embolden them to offend. 


“Rebuke,” he says, to show that it is not to be done lightly, but with severity. For thus others will be 
deterred. How is it then that Christ says, “Go and tell him his fault between him and thee alone, if one sin 
against thee.” (Matt. xviii. 15.) But Christ Himself permits him to be censured in the Church. What then? 
is it not a greater scandal, that one should be rebuked before all? How so? For it is a much greater 
scandal, that the offense should be known, and not the punishment. For as when sinners go unpunished, 
many commit crimes; so when they are punished, many are made better. God Himself acted in this 
manner. He brought forth Pharaoh, and punished him openly. And Nebuchadnezzar too, and many others, 
both cities and individuals, we see visited with punishment. Paul therefore would have all stand in awe of 
their Bishop, and sets him over all. 


And because many judgments are formed upon suspicion, there ought, he says, to be witnesses, and men 
to convict the offender according to the ancient law. “At the mouth of two or three witnesses shall every 
matter be established. Against an elder receive not an accusation.” (Deut. xix. 15.) He does not say, “do 
not condemn,” but “receive not an accusation,” bring him not to judgment at all. But what if the two 
witnesses are false? This rarely happens, and it may be discovered upon examination on the trial. For 
since offenses are committed in secret, we ought to be satisfied with two witnesses, and this is sufficient 
proof of investigation. 


But what if the offenses be notorious, and yet there are no witnesses, only a strong suspicion? It has been 
said above that he ought “to have a good report of them which are without.” (1 Tim. iii. 7.) 


Let us therefore love God with fear. The law indeed is not made for a righteous man; but since the greater 
part are virtuous from constraint rather than from choice, the principle of fear is of great advantage to 
them in eradicating their desires. Let us therefore listen to the threatenings of hell fire, that we may be 
benefited by the wholesome fear of it. For if God, intending to cast sinners into it, had not previously 
threatened them with it, many would have plunged into it. For, if with this terror agitating our souls, some 
sin as readily as if there were no such thing in existence, what enormities should we not have committed, 
if it had not been declared and threatened? So that, as I have ever said, the threatenings of hell show the 
care of God for us no less than the promises of heaven. For the threat cooeperates with the promise, and 
drives men into the kingdom by means of terror. Let us not think it a matter of cruelty, but of pity and 
mercy; of God’s concern and love for us. If in the days of Jonah the destruction of Nineveh had not been 
threatened, that destruction had not been averted. Nineveh would not have stood but for the threat, 
“Nineveh shall be overthrown.” (Jonah iii. 4.) And if hell had not been threatened, we should all have 
fallen into hell. If the fire had not been denounced, no one would have escaped the fire. God declares that 
He will do that which He desires not to do, that He may do that which He desires to do. He willeth not the 
death of a sinner, and therefore He threatens the sinner with death, that He may not have to inflict death. 
And not only has He spoken the word, but He has exhibited the thing itself, that we may escape it. And 
lest it should be supposed to be a mere threat, He has manifested the reality of it by what He has already 
done on earth. Dost thou not see in the flood a symbol of hell, in that rain of all-destroying water an image 
of the all-devouring fire? “For as it was in the days of Noah,” He says, “they were marrying and giving in 
marriage” (Matt. xxiv. 38.), so is it even now. It was then predicted long before it took place, and it is now 
predicted four hundred years or more beforehand: but no one heeds it. It is looked upon as a mere fable, 
as a matter of derision; no one fears it, no one weeps or beats his breast at the thought of it. The stream 
of fire is boiling up, the flame is kindled, and we are laughing, taking our pleasure, and sinning without 


Some, for instance, say that there cannot be several originating causes for one animal. It is impossible 
that there can be several homogeneous originating causes of an animal; but that there should be several 
heterogeneous, is not absurd. 


Suppose the Pyrrhonian suspense of judgment, as they say, [the idea] that nothing is certain: it is plain 
that, beginning with itself, it first invalidates itself. It either grants that something is true, that you are not 
to suspend your judgment on all things; or it persists in saying that there is nothing true. And it is evident, 
that first it will not be true. For it either affirms what is true or it does not affirm what is true. But if it 
affirms what is true, it concedes, though unwillingly, that something is true. And if it does not affirm what 
is true, it leaves true what it wished to do away with. For, in so far as the scepticism which demolishes is 
proved false, in so far the positions which are being demolished, are proved true; like the dream which 
says that all dreams are false. For in confuting itself, it is confirmatory of the others. 


And, in fine, if it is true, it will make a beginning with itself, and not be scepticism of anything else but of 
itself first. Then if [such a man] apprehends that he is a man, or that he is sceptical, it is evident that he is 
not sceptical. And how shall he reply to the interrogation? For he is evidently no sceptic in respect to this. 
Nay, he affirms even that he does doubt. 


And if we must be persuaded to suspend our judgment in regard to everything, we shall first suspend our 
judgment in regard to our suspense of judgment itself, whether we are to credit it or not. 


And if this position is true, that we do not know what is true, then absolutely nothing is allowed to be true 
by it. But if he will say that even this is questionable, whether we know what is true; by this very 
statement he grants that truth is knowable, in the very act of appearing to establish the doubt respecting 
it. 


But if a philosophical sect is a leaning toward dogmas, or, according to some, a leaning to a number of 
dogmas which have consistency with one another and with phenomena, tending to a right life; and dogma 
is a logical conception, and conception is a state and assent of the mind: not merely sceptics, but every 
one who dogmatizes is accustomed in certain things to suspend his judgment, either through want of 
strength of mind, or want of clearness in the things, or equal force in the reasons. 


CHAPTER VI 


DEFINITIONS, GENERA, AND SPECIES 


The introductions and sources of questions are about these points and in them. 


But before definitions, and demonstrations, and divisions, it must be propounded in what ways the 
question is stated; and equivocal terms are to be treated; and synomyms stated accurately according to 
their significations. 


Then it is to be inquired whether the proposition belongs to those points, which are considered in relation 
to others, or is taken by itself. Further, If it is, what it is, what happens to it; or thus, also, if it is, what it 
is, why it is. And to the consideration of these points, the knowledge of Particulars and Universals, and the 
Antecedents and the Differences, and their divisions, contribute. 


Now, Induction aims at generalization and definition; and the divisions are the species, and what a thing 
is, and the individual. The contemplation of the How adduces the assumption of what is peculiar; and 
doubts bring the particular differences and the demonstrations, and otherwise augment the speculation 
and its consequences; and the result of the whole is scientific knowledge and truth. 


Again, the summation resulting from Division becomes Definition. For Definition is adopted before 
division and after: before, when it is admitted or stated; after, when it is demonstrated. And by Sensation 
the Universal is summed up from the Particular. For the starting point of Induction is Sensation; and the 
end is the Universal. 


Induction, accordingly, shows not what a thing is, but that it is, or is not. Division shows what it is; and 
Definition similarly with Division teaches the essence and what a thing is, but not if it is; while 
Demonstration explains the three points, if it is, what it is, and why it is. 


There are also Definitions which contain the Cause. And since it may be known when we see, when we see 
the Cause; and Causes are four—the matter, the moving power, the species, the end; Definition will be 
fourfold. 


Accordingly we must first take the genus, in which are the points that are nearest those above; and after 
this the next difference. And the succession of differences, when cut and divided, completes the “What it 
is.” There is no necessity for expressing all the differences of each thing, but those which form the 
species. 


Geometrical analysis and synthesis are similar to logical division and definition; and by division we get 


fear. No one even bears in mind That Day. No one considers that present things are passing away, and that 
they are but temporal, though events are every day crying out and uttering a fearful voice. The untimely 
deaths, the changes that take place in our lives, our own infirmities and diseases, fail to instruct us. And 
not only in our own bodies are these changes visible, but in the elements themselves. Every day in our 
different ages we experience a kind of death, and in every case instability is the characteristic of things 
we see. Neither winter, nor summer, nor spring, nor autumn, is permanent; all are running, flying, and 
flowing past. Why should I speak of fading flowers, of dignities, of kings that are to-day, and to-morrow 
cease to be, of rich men, of magnificent houses, of night and day, of the sun and the moon? for the moon 
wanes, and the sun is sometimes eclipsed, and often darkened with clouds? Of things visible, in short, is 
there anything that endures for ever? Nothing! No, nor anything in us but the soul, and that we neglect. 
Of things subject to change we take abundant care, as if they were permanent: but that which is to endure 
for ever we neglect, as if it were soon to pass away. Some one is enabled to perform mighty actions, but 
they shall last till to-morrow, and then he perishes, as we see in the instances of those who have had yet 
greater power, and are now to be seen no more. Life is a dream, and a scene; and as on the stage when 
the scene is shifted the various pageants disappear, and as dreams flit away when the sunbeams rise, so 
here when the end comes, whether the universal or that of each one, all is dissolved and vanishes away. 
The tree that you have planted remains, and the house that you have built, it too stands on. But the 
planter and the builder go away, and perish. Yet these things happen without our regarding it, and we live 
on in luxury and pleasure, and are ever furnishing ourselves with such things, as if we were immortal. 


Hear what Solomon says, who knew the present world by actual experience. “I builded me houses, I 
planted me vineyards, I made me gardens, and orchards and pools of water. I gathered me also silver and 
gold. I gat myself men-singers, and women-singers, and flocks, and herds.” (Eccles. ii. 4, 5.) There was no 
one who lived in greater luxury, or higher glory. There was no one so wise or so powerful, no one who saw 
all things so succeeding to his heart’s desire. What then? He had no enjoyment from all these things. What 
after all does he say of it himself? “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” (Eccles. xii. 8.) Vanity not simply but 
superlatively. Let us believe him, and lay hold on that in which there is no vanity, in which there is truth; 
and what is based upon a solid rock, where there is no old age, nor decline, but all things bloom and 
flourish, without decay, or waxing old, or approaching dissolution. Let us, I beseech you, love God with 
genuine affection, not from fear of hell, but from desire of the kingdom. For what is comparable to seeing 
Christ? Surely nothing! What to the enjoyment of those good things? Surely nothing! Well may there be 
nothing; for “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love Him.” (1 Cor. ii. 9.) Let us be anxious to obtain those things, 
and let us despise all these. Are we not continually complaining that human life is nothing? Why art thou 
solicitous for what is nothing? Why dost thou sustain such toils, for what is nothing? Thou seest splendid 
houses, does the sight of them delude thee? Look up to heaven. Raise thy view from pillars of stone to that 
beautiful fabric, compared with which the others are as the works of ants and pismires. Learn philosophy 
from that spectacle, ascend to heavenly things, and look thence upon our splendid buildings, and see that 
they are nothing, the mere toys of little children. Seest thou not how much finer, how much lighter, how 
much purer, how much more translucent, is the air the higher thou ascendest? There have they that do 
alms their mansions and their tabernacles. These that are here are dissolved at the resurrection, or rather 
before the resurrection destroyed by the stroke of time. Nay often in their most flourishing state and 
period an earthquake overthrows, or fire entirely ruins them. For not only the bodies of men, but their 
very buildings are liable to untimely deaths. Nay, sometimes things decayed by time stand firm under the 
shock of an earthquake, whilst glittering edifices, firmly fixed, and newly constructed, are struck but by 
lightning and perish. And this, I believe, is the interposition of God, that we may not take pride in our 
buildings. 


Would you again have another ground for cheerfulness? Go to the public buildings, in which you share 
equally with others. For the most magnificent private houses, after all, are less splendid than the public 
edifices. There you may remain, as long as you please. They belong to you as much as to others, since they 
are common to you with others; they are common, and not private. But those, you say, delight you not. 
They delight you not, partly because you are familiar with them, and partly from your covetousness. So 
the pleasantness is not in the beauty, but in the appropriating! So the pleasure is in greediness, and in the 
wish to make every man’s goods your own! How long are we to be nailed to these things? How long are 
we to be fastened to the earth, and grovel, like worms, in the dirt? God hath given us a body of earth, that 
we might carry it with us up to heaven, not that we should draw our soul down with it to earth. Earthy it 
is, but if we please, it may be heavenly. See how highly God has honored us, in committing to us so 
excellent a frame. I made heaven and earth, He says, and to you I give the power of creation. Make your 
earth heaven. For it is in thy power. “I am He that maketh and transformeth all things” (Amos v. 8, Sept.), 
saith God of Himself. And He hath given to men a similar power; as a painter, being an affectionate father, 
teaches his own art to his son. I formed thy body beautiful, he says, but I give thee the power of forming 
something better. Make thy soul beautiful. I said, “Let the earth bring forth grass, and every fruitful tree.” 
(Gen. i. 11.) Do thou also say, Let this earth bring forth its proper fruit, and what thou willest to produce 
will be produced. “I make the summer and the cloud. I create the lightning and the wind.” (Amos iv. 13; 
Ps. lxxiv. 17.) I formed the dragon, that is, the devil, to make sport with him. (Ps. civ. 26.) Nor have I 
grudged thee the like power. Thou, if thou wilt, canst sport with him, and bind him as thou wouldest a 
sparrow. I make the sun to rise upon the evil and the good: do thou imitate Me, by imparting of that is 
thine to the good and the evil. When mocked I bear with it, and do good to those who mock Me: do thou 


imitate Me, as thou canst. I do good, not to be requited; do thou imitate Me, and do good, not to be 
repaid. I have lighted luminaries in the heavens. Do thou light others brighter than these, for thou canst, 
by enlightening those that are in error. For to know Me is a greater benefit than to behold the sun. Thou 
canst not create a man, but thou canst make him just and acceptable to God. I formed his substance, do 
thou beautify his will. See how I love thee, and have given thee the power in the greater things. 


Beloved, see how we are honored! yet some are so unreasonable and so ungrateful as to say, “Why are we 
endowed with free will?” But how in all the particulars which we have mentioned could we have imitated 
God, if there had been no free will? I rule Angels, He says, and so dost thou, through Him who is the First- 
fruits. (1 Cor. xv. 23.) I sit on a royal throne, and thou art seated with Me in Him who is the First-fruits. As 
it is said, “He hath raised us up together and made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” 
(Eph. ii. 6.) Through Him who is the First-fruits, Cherubim and Seraphim adore thee, with all the heavenly 
host, principalities and powers, thrones and dominions. Disparage not thy body, to which such high honors 
appertain, that the unbodied Powers tremble at it. 


But what shall I say? It is not in this way only that I have shown My love to thee, but by what I have 
suffered. For thee I was spit upon, I was scourged. I emptied myself of glory, I left My Father and came to 
thee, who dost hate Me, and turn from Me, and art loath to hear My Name. I pursued thee, I ran after 
thee, that I might overtake thee. I united and joined thee to myself, “eat Me, drink Me,” I said. Above I 
hold thee, and below I embrace thee. Is it not enough for thee that I have thy First-fruits above? Doth not 
this satisfy thy affection? I descended below: I not only am mingled with thee, I am entwined in thee. I am 
masticated, broken into minute particles, that the interspersion, and commixture, and union may be more 
complete. Things united remain yet in their own limits, but I am interwoven with thee. I would have no 
more any division between us. I will that we both be one. 


Therefore knowing these things and remembering His abundant care for us, let us do all things which may 
prove us not unworthy of His great gift, which God grant that we may all obtain, through the grace and 
lovingkindness of Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY XVI 


1 TIMOTHY V. 21-23 


“T charge thee before God and the Lord Jesus Christ and the elect angels, that thou observe these things 
without preferring one before another, doing nothing by partiality. Lay hands hastily on no man, neither 
be partaker of other men’s sins: keep thyself pure. Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for thy 
stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities.” 


Having spoken of Bishops and Deacons, of men, and women, of widows and elders, and of all others, and 
having shown how great was the authority of a Bishop, now he was speaking of judgment, he has added, 
“T charge thee before God and the Lord Jesus Christ and the elect angels, that thou observe these things 
without preferring one before another, doing nothing by partiality.” Thus fearfully he charges him. For 
though Timothy was his beloved son, he did not therefore stand in awe of him. For as he was not ashamed 
to say of himself, “Lest by any means when I have preached to others, I myself should be a cast-away” (1 
Cor. ix. 27.); much less would he be afraid or ashamed in the case of Timothy. He called the Father and the 
Son to witness. But wherefore the elect Angels? From great moderation, as Moses said, “I call heaven and 
earth to witness” (Deut. iv. 26.); and again, “Hear ye, O mountains, and strong foundations of the earth.” 
(Mic. vi. 2.) He calls the Father and the Son to witness what he has said, making his appeal to Them 
against that future Day, that if anything should be done that ought not to be done, he was clear from the 
guilt of it. 


“That thou observe these things without preferring one before another, doing nothing by partiality.” That 
is, that thou deal impartially and equally between those who are upon trial and are to be judged by thee, 
that no one may pre-occupy thy mind, or gain thee over to his side beforehand. 


But who are the elect Angels? It is because there are some not elect. As Jacob calls to witness God and the 
heap (Gen. xxxi. 45.), so we often take at once superior and inferior persons to witness; so great a thing is 
testimony. As if he had said, I call to witness God and His Son and His servants, that I have charged thee: 
so before them I charge thee. He impresses Timothy with fear; after which he adds, what was most vital, 
and bears most on the maintenance of the Church, the matter of Ordinations. “Lay hands,” he says, 
“suddenly on no man, neither be partaker of other men’s sins.” What is “suddenly”? Not upon a first, nor a 
second, nor a third trial, but after frequent and strict examination and circumspection. For it is an affair of 
no common peril. For thou wilt be responsible for the sins committed by him, as well his past as his future 
sins, because thou hast delegated to him this power. For if thou overlook the past unduly, thou art 
answerable for the future also, as being the cause of them, by placing him in that station, and of the past 
too, for not leaving him to mourn over them, and to be in compunction. For as thou art a partaker of his 
good actions, so art thou of his sins. 


“Keep thyself pure.” This he says with reference to chastity. 


“Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thy often infirmities.” If one who 
had practiced fasting to such an extent, and used only water, so long that he had brought on “infirmities” 
and “frequent infirmities,” is thus commanded to be chaste, and does not refuse the admonition, much 
less ought we to be offended when we receive an admonition from any one. But why did not Paul restore 
strength to his stomach? Not because he could not—for he whose garment had raised the dead was 
clearly able to do this too,—but because he had a design of importance in withholding such aid. What then 
was his purpose? That even now, if we see great and virtuous men afflicted with infirmities, we may not be 
offended, for this was a profitable visitation. If indeed to Paul himself a “messenger of Satan” was sent 
that he should not be “exalted above measure” (2 Cor. xii. 11.), much more might it be so with Timothy. 
For the miracles he wrought were enough to have rendered him arrogant. For this reason he is left to be 
subject to the rules of medicine, that he may be humbled, and others may not be offended, but may learn 
that they who performed such excellent actions were men of the same nature as themselves. In other 
respects also Timothy seems to have been subject to disease, which is implied by that expression, “Thy 
often infirmities,” as well of other parts as of the stomach. He does not however allow him to indulge 
freely in wine, but as much as was for health and not for luxury. 


Ver. 24. “Some men’s sins are open beforehand, going before to judgment; and some they follow after.” 


In speaking of ordination, he had said, “Be not partaker of other men’s sins.” But what, he might say, if I 
be ignorant of them? Why, “some men’s sins are open beforehand, going before them to judgment, and 
some they follow after.” Some men’s, he means, are manifest, because they, go before, whilst others’ are 
unknown, because they follow after. 


Ver. 25. “Likewise also the good works of some are manifest beforehand, and they that are otherwise 
cannot be hid.” 


Chap. vi. ver. 1. “Let as many servants as are under the yoke count their masters worthy of all honor, that 
the Name of God and His doctrine be not blasphemed.” 


Let them count them “worthy of all honor,” he says; for do not suppose, because thou art a believer, that 
thou art therefore a free man: since thy freedom is to serve the more faithfully. For if the unbeliever sees 
slaves conducting themselves insolently on account of their faith, he will blaspheme, as if the Doctrine 
produced insubordination. But when he sees them obedient, he will be more inclined to believe, and will 
the rather attend to our words. But God, and the Gospel we preach, will be blasphemed, if they are 
disobedient. But what if their own master be an unbeliever? Even in that case they ought to submit, for 
God’s Name’s sake. 


Ver. 2. “And they that have believing masters, let them not despise them because they are brethren, but 
rather do them service, because they are faithful and beloved partakers of the benefit.” 


As though he had said, If ye are thought worthy of so great a benefit, as to have your masters for your 
brethren, on this account ye ought more especially to submit. 


“Going before to judgment.” This he had said, implying that of evil actions here some are concealed, and 
some are not; but there neither the good nor the bad can be concealed. And what is that going before to 
judgment? When one commits offenses that already condemn him, or when he is incorrigible, and when 
one thinks to set him right and cannot succeed. What then? What is the use of mentioning this? Because if 
here any escape detection, they will not hereafter. There all things are laid open; and this is the greatest 
consolation to those who do well. 


Then because he had said, “Do nothing by partiality,” as if under the necessity of interpreting it, he adds, 
“AS many servants as are under the yoke.” But you will say, What has a Bishop to do with this? Much 
surely, for it is his office to exhort and to teach these too. And here he makes excellent regulations with 
respect to them. For we see him everywhere commanding the servants rather than their masters, showing 
them the ways of submission, and treating them with great regard. He exhorts them therefore to submit 
with great meekness. But the masters he recommends to forbear the use of terror. “Forbearing 
threatening” (Eph. vi. 9.), he says. And why does he thus command? In the case of unbelievers, naturally, 
because it would have been unreasonable to address those who would pay no heed to him; but where 
believers were concerned, what was his reason? Because masters contribute greater benefits to their 
servants, than servants to their masters. For the former furnish the money to purchase for them sufficient 
food and clothing; and bestow much care upon them in other respects, so that the masters pay them the 
larger service, which is here intimated, when he says, “they are faithful and beloved, partakers of the 
benefit.” They suffer much toil and trouble for your repose, ought they not in return to receive much 
honor from their servants? 


Moral. But if he exhorts servants to render such implicit obedience, consider what ought to be our 
disposition towards our Master, who brought us into existence out of nothing, and who feeds and clothes 
us. If in no other way then, let us render Him service at least as our servants render it to us. Do not they 
order their whole lives to afford rest to their masters, and is it not their work and their life to take care of 
their concerns? Are they not all day long engaged in their masters’ work, and only a small portion of the 


evening in their own? But we, on the contrary, are ever engaged in our own affairs, in our Master’s hardly 
at all, and that too, though He needs not our services, as masters need those of their servants, but those 
very acts redound to our own benefit. In their case the master is benefited by the ministry of the servant, 
but in ours the ministry of the servant profits not the Master, but is beneficial on the other hand to the 
servant. As the Psalmist says, “My goods are nothing unto Thee.” (Ps. xvi. 2.) For say, what advantage is it 
to God, that I am just, or what injury, that Iam unjust? Is not His nature incorruptible, incapable of injury, 
superior to all suffering? Servants having nothing of their own, all is their masters,’ however rich they 
may be. But we have many things of our own. 


And it is not merely so great honor, that we enjoy from the King of the universe. What master ever gave 
his own son for his servant? No one, but all would rather choose to give their servants for their sons. Here 
on the contrary, “He spared not His own Son, but gave Him up for us all,” for His enemies who hated Him. 
Servants, though very hard service is exacted of them, are not impatient; at least, not the well-disposed. 
But how many times do we utter discontent? The master promises to his servants nothing like what God 
promises to us; but what? Freedom here, which is often worse than bondage; for it is often embittered by 
famine beyond slavery itself. Yet this is their greatest boon. But with God there is nothing temporal, 
nothing mortal; but what? wouldest thou learn? Listen then, He says, “Henceforth I call you not servants. 
Ye are my friends.” (John xv. 13, 14.) 


Beloved, let us be ashamed, let us fear. Let us only serve our Master, as our servants serve us. Rather not 
even the smallest portion of service do we render! Necessity makes them philosophers. They have only 
food and lodging; but we, possessing much and expecting more, insult our Benefactor with our luxury. If 
from nothing else, from them at least let us learn the rules of philosophy. The Scripture is wont to send 
men not even to servants, but to irrational creatures, as when it bids us imitate the bee and the ant. But I 
advise you but to imitate servants: only so much as they do from fear of their masters, let us do from the 
fear of God; for I cannot find that you do even this. They receive many insults from fear of us, and endure 
them in silence with the patience of philosophers. Justly or unjustly they are exposed to our violence, and 
they do not resist, but entreat us, though often they have done nothing wrong. They are contented to 
receive no more and often less than they need; with straw for their bed, and only bread for their food, 
they do not complain or murmur at their hard living, but through fear of us are restrained from 
impatience. When they are intrusted with money, they restore it all. For I am not speaking of the 
worthless, but of the moderately good. If we threaten them, they are at once awed. 


Is not this philosophy? For say not they are under necessity, when thou too art under a necessity in the 
fear of hell. And yet dost thou not learn wisdom, nor render to God as much honor, as thou receivest from 
thy servants. Of thy servants each has the apartment assigned to him by thy rules, and he does not invade 
that of his neighbor, nor do any injury from a desire of more than he has. This forbearance the fear of 
their master enforces among domestics, and seldom will you see a servant robbing or injuring a fellow- 
servant. But among free men it is quite the reverse. We bite and devour one another. We fear not our 
Master: we rob and plunder our fellow-servants, we strike them in His very sight. This the servant will not 
do; if he strikes, it is not when his master sees him; if he reviles, it is not when his master hears him. But 
we dare do anything, though God sees and hears it all. 


The fear of their master is ever before their eyes, the fear of our Master never before ours. Hence the 
subversion of all order, hence all is confusion and destruction. And we never take into consideration the 
offenses we have committed, but if our servants do amiss, we call them to a rigorous account for 
everything, even to the least misdemeanor. I say not this to make servants remiss, but to chide our 
supineness, to rouse us from our sloth, that we may serve our God with as much zeal as servants do their 
master; our Maker, as faithfully as our fellow-creatures serve us, from whom they have received no such 
gift. For they too are free by nature. To them also it was said, “Let them have dominion over the fishes.” 
(Gen. i. 26.) For this slavery is not from nature: it is the result of some particular cause, or circumstances. 
Yet, notwithstanding, they pay us great honor; and we with great strictness exact services from them, 
whilst to God we hardly render the smallest portion, though the advantage of it would redound to 
ourselves. For the more zealously we serve God, the greater gainers we shall be. Let us not then deprive 
ourselves of such important benefits. For God is self-sufficient, and wants nothing; the recompense and 
the advantage reverts altogether to us. Let us therefore, I beseech you, be so affected, as serving not God 
but ourselves, and with fear and trembling let us serve Him, that we may obtain the promised blessings, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY XVII 


1 TIMOTHY VI. 2-7 


“These things teach and exhort. If any man teach otherwise, and consent not to wholesome words, even 
the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to godliness; he is proud, 
knowing nothing, but doting about questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, 
evil surmisings, perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth, supposing that 
gain is godliness: from such withdraw thyself. But godliness with contentment is great gain. For we 
brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out.” 


A teacher has need not only of authority, but of gentleness, and not only of gentleness, but of authority. 
And all these the blessed Paul teaches, at one time saying, “These things command and teach” (1 Tim. iv. 
11.); at another, “These things teach and exhort.” For if physicians entreat the sick, not for the benefit of 
their own health, but that they may relieve their sickness, and restore their prostrate strength, much 
more ought we to observe this method, of entreating those whom we teach. For the blessed Paul does not 
refuse to be their servant: “We preach not ourselves,” he says; “but Christ Jesus the Lord; and ourselves 
your servants for Jesus’ sake” (2 Cor. iv. 5.); and again, “All things are yours, whether Paul or Apollos.” (1 
Cor. iii. 12.) And in this service he serves with alacrity, for it is not slavery, but superior to freedom. For He 
says, “Whoever committeth sin is the servant of sin.” (John viii. 34.) 


“If any man teach otherwise, and consent not to wholesome words, even the words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to godliness, he is proud, knowing nothing.” Presumption 
therefore arises not from knowledge, but from “knowing nothing.” For he that knows the doctrines of 
godliness is also the most disposed to moderation. He who knows sound words, is not unsound. For what 
inflammation is in the body, that pride is in the soul. And as we do not in the first case say that the 
inflamed part is sound, so neither do we here consider the arrogant. It is possible then to be knowing, and 
yet to know nothing. For he that knows not what he ought to know, knows nothing. And that pride arises 
from knowing nothing is manifest from hence. Christ “made Himself of no reputation” (Philip. ii. 7.), he 
therefore who knows this will not be high-minded. Man hath nothing except from God, therefore he will 
not be high-minded. “For what hast thou that thou didst not receive?” (1 Cor. iv. 7.) He washed the feet of 
His disciples, how can he who knows this be setting himself up? Therefore He says, “When ye have done 
all, say we are unprofitable servants.” (Luke xvii. 10.) The publican was accepted only from his humility, 
the Pharisee perished by his boastfulness. He who is puffed up knoweth none of these things. Again, 
Christ Himself says, “If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why smitest thou me?” 
(John xviii. 23.) 


“Doting about questions.” To question then is to dote. “And strifes of words”; this is justly said. For when 
the soul is fevered with reasonings, and stormy, then it questions, but when it is in a sound state, it does 
not question, but receives the faith. But from questionings and strifes of words nothing can be discovered. 
For when the things which faith only promises are received by an inquisitive spirit, it neither 
demonstrates them, nor suffers us to understand them. If one should close his eyes, he would not be able 
to find anything he sought: or if, again with his eyes open, he should bury himself, and exclude the sun, he 
would be unable to find anything, thus seeking. So without faith nothing can be discerned, but contentions 
must needs arise. “Whereof come railings, evil surmisings”; that is, erroneous opinions and doctrines 
arising froth questionings. For when we begin to question, then we surmise concerning God things that 
we ought not. 


“Perverse disputings,” that is, leisure or conversation, or he may mean intercommunication, and that as 
infected sheep by contact communicate disease to the sound, so do these bad men. 


“Destitute of the truth, thinking that gain is godliness.” Observe what evils are produced by strifes of 
words. The love of gain, ignorance, and pride; for pride is engendered by ignorance. 


“From such withdraw thyself.” He does not say, engage and contend with them, but “withdraw thyself,” 
turn away from them; as elsewhere he says, “A man that is an heretic after the first and second 
admonition reject.” (Tit. iii. 10.) He shows that they do not so much err from ignorance, as they owe their 
ignorance to their indolence. Those who are contentious for the sake of money you will never persuade. 
They are only to be persuaded, so long as you give, and even so you will never satisfy their desires. For it 
is said, “The covetous man’s eye is not satisfied with a portion.” (Ecclus. xiv. 9.) From such then, as being 
incorrigible, it is right to turn away. And if he who had much obligation to fight for the truth, is advised 
not to engage in contention with such men, much more should we avoid it, who are in the situation of 
disciples. 


Having said, “They think that godliness is a means of gain,” he adds: “But godliness with contentment is 
great gain,” not when it possesses wealth, but when it has it not. For that he may not despond on account 
of his poverty, he encourages and revives his spirit. They think, he says, that godliness is a means of gain, 
and so it is; only not in their way, but in a much higher. Then having demolished theirs he extols the other. 
For that worldly gain is nothing, is manifest, because it is left behind, and does not attend us, or go along 
with us at our departure. Whence is this plain? Because we had nothing when we came into this world, 
therefore we shall have nothing when we depart from it. For nature came naked into the world, and naked 
she will go out of it. Therefore we want no superfluities; if we brought nothing with us, and shall take 
nothing away with us. 


Ver. 8. “And having food and raiment, let us be therewith content.” 


Such things, and so much ought we to eat, as will suffice to nourish us, and such things should we put on, 
as will cover us, and clothe our nakedness, and nothing more; and a common garment will answer this 
purpose. Then he urges them from the consideration of things here, saying, 


Ver. 9. “But they that will be rich”; not those that are rich, but those who wish to be. For a man may have 


money and make a good use of it, not overvaluing it, but bestowing it upon the poor. Such therefore he 
does not blame, but the covetous. 


“They that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition.” 


He has justly said, “they drown men,” since they cannot be raised from that depth. “In destruction and 
perdition.” 


Ver. 10. “For the love of money is the root of all evil; which while some coveted after, they have erred from 
the faith, and pierced themselves through with many sorrows.” 


Two things he mentions, and that which to them might seem the more weighty he places last, their “many 
sorrows.” And to learn how true this is, the only way is to sojourn with the rich, to see how many are their 
sorrows, how bitter their complaints. 


Ver. 11. “But thou, O man of God.” 


This is a title of great dignity. For we are all men of God, but the righteous peculiarly so, not by right of 
creation only, but by that of appropriation. If then thou art a “man of God,” seek not superfluous things, 
which lead thee not to God, but 


“Flee these things, and follow after righteousness.” Both expressions are emphatic; he does not say turn 
from one, and approach the other, but “flee these things, pursue righteousness,” so as not to be covetous. 


“Godliness,” that is, soundness in doctrines. 
“Faith,” which is opposed to questionings. 
“Love,” patience, meekness. 


Ver. 12. “Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life.” Lo, there is thy reward, “whereunto thou 
art also called, and hast professed a good profession,” in hope of eternal life, “before many witnesses.” 


That is, do not put that confidence to shame. Why dost thou labor to no profit? But what is the “temptation 
and snare,” which he says, those that would be rich fall into? It causes them to err from the faith, it 
involves them in dangers, it renders them less intrepid. “Foolish desires,” he says. And is it not a foolish 
desire, when men like to keep idiots and dwarfs, not from benevolent motives, but for their pleasure, 
when they have receptacles for fishes in their halls, when they bring up wild beasts, when they give their 
time to dogs, and dress up horses, and are as fond of them as of their children? All these things are foolish 
and superfluous, nowise necessary, nowise useful. 


“Foolish and hurtful lusts!” What are hurtful lusts? When men live unlawfully, when they desire what is 
their neighbor’s, when they do their utmost in luxury, when they long for drunkenness, when they desire 
the murder and destruction of others. From these desires many have aimed at tyranny, and perished. 
Surely to labor with such views is both foolish and hurtful. And well has he said, “They have erred from 
the faith.” Covetousness attracting their eyes to herself, and gradually stealing away their minds, suffers 
them not to see their way. For as one walking on the straight road, with his mind intent on something else, 
proceeds on his way indeed, but, often without knowing it, passes by the very city to which he was 
hastening, his feet plying on at random and to no purpose: such like a thing is covetousness. “They have 
pierced themselves through with many sorrows.” Dost thou see what he means by that word “pierced”? 
What he means to express by the allusion is this. Desires are thorns, and as when one touches thorns, he 
gores his hand, and gets him wounds, so he that falls into these lusts will be wounded by them, and pierce 
his soul with griefs. And what cares and troubles attend those who are thus pierced, it is not possible to 
express. Therefore he says, “Flee these things, and follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, 
patience, meekness.” For meekness springs from love. 


Ver. 12. “Fight the good fight.” 


Here he commends his boldness and manliness, that before all he confidently “made profession,” and he 
reminds him of his early instruction. 


“Lay hold on eternal life.” 


There is need not only of profession, but of patience also to persevere in that profession, and of vehement 
contention, and of numberless toils, that you be not overthrown. For many are the stumbling-blocks, and 
impediments, therefore the way is “strait and narrow.” (Matt. vii. 14.) It is necessary therefore to be self- 
collected, and well girt on every side. All around appear pleasures attracting the eyes of the soul. Those of 
beauty, of wealth, of luxury, of indolence, of glory, of revenge, of power, of dominion, and these are all fair 
and lovely in appearance, and able to captivate those who are unsteady, and who do not love the truth. For 
truth has but a severe and uninviting countenance. And why? Because the pleasures that she promises are 


all future, whereas the others hold out present honors and delights, and repose; though all are false and 
counterfeit. To these therefore adhere gross, effeminate, unmanly minds, indisposed to the toils of virtue. 
As in the games of the heathens, he who does not earnestly covet the crown, may from the first give 
himself up to revellings and drunkenness, and so do in fact the cowardly and unmanly combatants, whilst 
those who look steadfastly to the crown sustain blows without number. For they are supported and roused 
to action by the hope of future reward. 


Moral. Let us then flee from this root of all evils, and we shall escape them all. “The love of money,” he 
says, “is the root;” thus says Paul, or rather Christ by Paul, and let us see how this is. The actual 
experience of the world testifies it. For what evil is not caused by wealth, or rather not by wealth, but by 
the wicked will of those who know not how to use it? For it is possible to use wealth in well doing, and 
even through means of it to inherit the kingdom. But now what was given us for the relief of the poor, to 
make amends for our past sins, to win a good report, and to please God, this we employ against the poor 
and wretched, or rather against our own souls, and to the high displeasure of God. For as for the other, a 
man robs him of his wealth, and reduces him to poverty, but himself to death; and him he causes to pine in 
penury here, but himself in that eternal punishment. Are they equal sufferers, think you? 


What evils then does it not cause! what fraudulent practices, what robberies! what miseries, enmities, 
contentions, battles! Does it not stretch forth its hand even to the dead, nay, to fathers, and brethren? Do 
not they who are possessed by this passion violate the laws of nature, and the commandments of God? in 
short everything? Is it not this that renders our courts of justice necessary? Take away therefore the love 
of money, and you put an end to war, to battle, to enmity, to strife and contention. Such men ought 
therefore to be banished from the world, as wolves and pests. For as opposing and violent winds, 
sweeping over a calm sea, stir it up from its foundations, and mingle the sands of the deep with the waves 
above, so the lovers of wealth confound and unsettle everything. The covetous man never knows a friend: 
a friend, did I say? he knows not God Himself, driven mad, as he is, by the passion of avarice. Do ye not 
see the Titans going forth sword in hand? This is a representation of madness. But the lovers of money do 
not counterfeit, they are really mad, and beside themselves; and if you could lay bare their souls, you 
would find them armed in this way not with one or two swords, but with thousands, acknowledging no 
one, but turning their rage against all; flying and snarling at all, slaughtering not dogs, but the souls of 
men, and uttering blasphemies against heaven itself. By these men all things are subverted, and ruined by 
their madness after wealth. 


For whom indeed, whom I should accuse, I know not! It is a plague that so seizes all, some more, some 
less, but all in a degree. Like a fire catching a wood, that desolates and destroys all around, this passion 
has laid waste the world. Kings, magistrates, private persons, the poor, women, men, children, are all 
alike affected by it. As if a gross darkness had overspread the earth, no one is in his sober senses. Yet we 
hear, both in public and private, many declamations against covetousness, but no one is mended by them. 


What then is to be done? How shall we extinguish this flame? For though it has risen up to heaven itself, it 
is to be extinguished. We have only to be willing, and we shall be able to master the conflagration. For as 
by our will it has got head, so it may be brought under by our will. Did not our own choice cause it, and 
will not the same choice avail to extinguish it? Only let us be willing. But how shall that willingness be 
engendered? If we consider the vanity and the unprofitableness of wealth, that it cannot depart hence 
with us, that even here it forsakes us, and that whilst it remains behind, it inflicts upon us wounds that 
depart along with us. If we see that there are riches There, compared to which the wealth of this world is 
more despicable than dung. If we consider that it is attended with numberless dangers, with pleasure that 
is temporary, pleasure mingled with sorrow. If we contemplate aright the true riches of eternal life, we 
shall be able to despise worldly wealth. If we remember that it profits nothing either to glory, or health, or 
any other thing; but on the contrary drowns men in destruction and perdition. If thou consider that here 
thou art rich, and hast many under thee, but that when thou departest hence, thou wilt go naked and 
solitary. If we often represent these things to ourselves, and listen to them from others, there will perhaps 
be a return to a sound mind, and a deliverance from this dreadful punishment. 


Is a pearl beautiful? yet consider, it is but sea water, and was once cast away in the bosom of the deep. 
Are gold and silver beautiful? yet they were and are but dust and ashes. Are silken vestments beautiful? 
yet they are nothing but the spinning of worms. This beauty is but in opinion, in human prejudice, not in 
the nature of the things. For that which possesses beauty from nature, need not any to point it out. If you 
see a coin of brass that is but gilded over, yon admire it at first, fancying that it is gold; but when the 
cheat is shown to you by one who understands it, your wonder vanishes with the deceit. The beauty 
therefore was not in the nature of the thing. Neither is it in silver; you may admire tin for silver, as you 
admired brass for gold, and you need some one to inform you what you should admire. Thus our eyes are 
not sufficient to discern the difference. It is not so with flowers, which are much more beautiful. If you see 
a rose, you need no one to inform you, you can of yourself distinguish an anemone, and a violet, or a lily, 
and every other flower. It is nothing therefore but prejudice. And to show, that this destructive passion is 
but a prejudice; tell me, if the Emperor were pleased to ordain that silver should be of more value than 
gold, would you not transfer your love and admiration to the former? Thus we are everywhere under the 
influence of covetousness and opinion. And that it is so, and that a thing is valued for its rarity, and not for 
its nature, appears hence. The fruits that are held cheap among us are in high esteem among the 


Cappadocians, and among the Serians even more valuable than the most precious among us, from which 
country these garments are brought; and many such instances might be given in Arabia and India, where 
spices are produced, and where precious stones are found. Such preference therefore is nothing but 
prejudice, and human opinion. We act not from judgment, but at random, and as accident determines. But 
let us recover from this intoxication, let us fix our view upon that which is truly beautiful, beautiful in its 
own nature, upon godliness and righteousness; that we may obtain the promised blessings, through the 
grace and lovingkindness of Jesus Christ our Lord, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY XVII 


1 TIMOTHY VI. 13-16 


“T give thee charge in the sight of God, Who quickeneth all things, and before Christ Jesus, Who before 
Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession; that thou keep this commandment without spot, unrebukable, 
until the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ: which in his times He shall show, Who is the blessed and only 
Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords; Who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light which no 
man can approach unto; Whom no man hath seen, nor can see; to Whom be honor and power everlasting. 
Amen.” 


Again he calls God to witness, as he had done a little before, at once to increase his disciple’s awe, and to 
secure his safety, and to show that these were not human commandments, that receiving the 
commandment as from the Lord Himself, and ever bearing in mind the Witness before Whom he heard it, 
he may have it more fearfully impressed upon his mind. 


“T charge thee,” he says, “before God, Who quickeneth all things.” 


Here is at once consolation in the dangers which awaited him, and a remembrance of the resurrection 
awakened in him. 


“And before Jesus Christ, Who before Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession.” 


The exhortation again is derived from the example of his Master, and what he means is this; as He had 
done, so ought ye to do, for for this cause He “witnessed” (1 Pet. ii. 21.), that we might tread in His steps. 


“A good confession.” What he does in his Epistle to the Hebrews,—”Looking unto Jesus, the Author and 
Finisher of our faith; Who for the joy that was set before Him endured the cross, despising the shame, and 
is set down at the right hand of the throne of God. For consider Him that endured such contradiction of 
sinners against Himself, lest ye be wearied and faint in your minds” (Heb. xii. 2, 3.),—that he now does to 
his disciple Timothy. As if he had said, Fear not death, since thou art the servant of God, Who can give life 
to all things. 


But to what “good confession” does he allude? To that which He made when Pilate asked, “Art thou a 
King?” “To this end,” He said, “was I born.” And again, “I came, that I might bear witness to the Truth. 
Behold, these have heard Me.” (John xviii. 37.) He may mean this, or that when asked, “Art thou the Son of 
God?” He answered, “Thou sayest, that I am (the Son of God).” (Luke xxii. 70.) And many other 
testimonies and confessions did He make. 


Ver. 14. “That thou keep this commandment without spot, unrebukable, until the appearing of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 


That is, till thy end, thy departure hence, though he does not so express it, but that he may the more 
arouse him, says, “till His appearing.” But what is “to keep the commandment without spot”? To contract 
no defilement, either of doctrine or of life. 


Ver. 15. “Which in His times He shall show, Who is the blessed and only Potentate, King of kings, and Lord 
of lords, Who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light which no man can approach unto.” 


Of whom are these things said? Of the Father, or of the Son? Of the Son, undoubtedly: and it is said for the 
consolation of Timothy, that he may not fear nor stand in awe of the kings of the earth. 


“In His times,” that is, the due and fitting times, that he may not be impatient, because it has not yet 
come. And whence is it manifest, that He will show it? Because He is the Potentate, the “only Potentate.” 
He then will show it, Who is “blessed,” nay blessedness itself; and this is said, to show that in that 
appearing there is nothing painful or uneasy. 


But he says, “only,” either in contradistinction to men, or because He was unoriginated, or as we 
sometimes speak of a man whom we wish to extol. 


“Who only hath immortality.” What then? hath not the Son immortality? Is He not immortality itself? How 
should not He, who is of the same substance with the Father, have immortality? 


“Dwelling in the light which no man can approach unto.” Is He then Himself one Light, and is there 
another in which He dwells? is He then circumscribed by place? Think not of it. By this expression is 
represented the Incomprehensibleness of the Divine Nature. Thus he speaks of God, in the best way he is 
able. Observe, how when the tongue would utter something great, it fails in power. 


“Whom no man hath seen nor can see.” As, indeed, no one hath seen the Son, nor can see Him. 


“To whom be honor and power everlasting. Amen.” Thus properly, and much to the purpose, has he 
spoken of God. For as he had called Him to witness, he speaks much of that Witness, that his disciple may 
be in the greater awe. In these terms he ascribes glory to Him, and this is all we can do, or say. We must 
not enquire too curiously, who He is. If power everlasting is His, fear not. Yea though now it take not 
place, to Him is honor, to Him is power evermore. 


Ver. 17. “Charge them that are rich in this world that they be not high-minded.” 


He has well said, “rich in this world.” For there are others rich in the future world. And this advice he 
gives, knowing that nothing so generally produces pride and arrogance as wealth. To abate this, 
therefore, he immediately adds, “Nor trust in uncertain riches”; since that was the source of pride; 
inasmuch as he who hopes in God, is not elated. Why dost thou place thy hopes upon what is instantly 
transferable? For such is wealth! and why hopest thou on that of which thou canst not be confident? But 
you say, how can they avoid being high-minded? By considering the instability and uncertainty of riches, 
and that hope in God is infinitely more valuable; God being the Author of wealth itself. 


Ver. 17. “But in the living God,” he says, “who giveth us richly all things to enjoy.” 


This “all things richly” is justly spoken, in reference to the changes of the year, to air, light, water, and 
other gifts. For how richly and ungrudgingly are all these bestowed! If thou seekest riches, seek those 
that are stable and enduring, and which are the fruit of good works. He shows that this is his meaning by 
what follows. 


Ver. 18. “That they do good,” he says, “that they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to 
communicate.” 


The first phrase refers to wealth, the second to charity. For to be willing to communicate, implies that they 
are sociable and kind. 


Ver. 19. “Laying up in store for themselves a good foundation against the time to come.” 


There nothing is uncertain, for the foundation being firm, there is no instability, all is firm, fixed, 
immovable, fast, and enduring. 


Ver. 19. “That they may lay hold,” he says, “on eternal life.” 
For the doing of good works can secure the enjoyment of eternal life. 
Ver. 20. “O Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy trust.” 


Let it not suffer diminution. It is not thy own. Thou art intrusted with the property of another, do not 
lessen it. 


Ver. 20. “Avoiding profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of science falsely so called.” 


Well did he thus call it. For where there is not faith, there is not knowledge; when anything springs from 
our reasonings, it is not knowledge. Or perhaps he says this, because some then assumed the name of 
Gnostics, as knowing more than others. 


Ver. 21. “Which some professing have erred concerning the faith.” 


You see how again he commands Timothy not even to meet them. “Avoiding opposition.” There are 
therefore oppositions to which we ought not to vouchsafe an answer, because they turn men from faith, 
and do not suffer one to be firmly established or fixed in it. Let us not then pursue this science, but adhere 
to faith, that unshaken rock. For neither floods nor winds assailing will be able to harm us, since we stand 
on the rock immovable. Thus even in this life, if we choose Him, Who is truly the foundation, we stand, 
and no harm assails us. For what can hurt him who hath chosen the riches, the honor, the glory, the 
pleasure of the life to come? They are all firm, in them there is no variableness; all things here subject to 
reverse, and are for ever changing. For what wouldest thou have? glory? The Psalmist says, “His glory 
shall not descend after him.” (Ps. xlix. 17.) And often it abides not with him whilst he lives. But it is not so 
with virtue, all things which pertain to her are permanent. Here, he who obtains glory from his office, 
upon another succeeding to his office, becomes a private man and inglorious. The rich man is reduced to 
poverty by the attack of robbers, or the snares of sycophants and knaves. It is not so with Christians. The 
temperate man, if he take heed to himself, will not be robbed of his virtue. He who rules himself, cannot 


become a common man and a subject. 


And that this rule is superior to any other, will appear upon examination. For of what advantage, tell me, 
is it to reign over nations of our fellow-men, and to be the slaves of our own passions? Or what are we the 
worse for having no one under our rule, if we are superior to the tyranny of the passions? That indeed is 
Freedom, that is Rule, that is Royalty and Sovereignty. The contrary is slavery, though a man be invested 
with countless diadems. For when a multitude of masters sway him from within, the love of money, the 
love of pleasure, and anger, and other passions, what avails his diadem? The tyranny of those passions is 
more severe, when not even his crown has power to deliver him from their subjection. As if one who had 
been a king should be reduced to slavery by barbarians, and they wishing to show their power the more 
absolutely, should not strip him of his purple robe and his diadem, but oblige him to work in them, and to 
perform all menial offices, to draw water, and to cook their food, that his disgrace and their honor might 
be the more apparent: so do our passions domineer over us more barbarously than any barbarians. For he 
that despises them can despise the barbarians too; but he that submits to them, will suffer more severely 
than from barbarians. The barbarian, when his power prevails, may afflict the body, but these passions 
torture the soul, and lacerate it all over. When the barbarian has prevailed, he delivers one to temporal 
death, but these to that which is to come. So that he alone is the free man, who has his freedom in 
himself; and he who submits to these unreasonable passions, is the slave. 


No master, however inhuman, imposes such severe and inhuman commands. They say to him, in effect, 
“Disgrace thy soul without end or object,—offend thy God,—be deaf to the claims of nature; though it be 
thy father or thy mother, be not ashamed to set thyself against them.” Such are the commands of avarice. 
“Sacrifice to me, she says, not calves, but men.” The prophet indeed says, “Sacrifice men, for the calves 
have failed.” (Hosea xiii. 2, Sept.) But avarice says, “Sacrifice men, though there are yet calves. Sacrifice 
those who have never injured thee, yea slay them, though they have been thy benefactors.” Or again, “Be 
at war, and go about as the common enemy of all, of nature herself, and of God. Heap up gold, not that 
thou mayest enjoy it, but that thou mayest keep it, and work greater torture to thyself.” For it is not 
possible that the lover of money should be able to enjoy it, since he fears lest his gold should be 
diminished, lest his hoards should fail. “Be watchful,” it says, “be suspicious of every one, even domestics 
and friends. Have an eye to the goods of other men. Though you see the poor man perishing with hunger, 
give him nothing; but strip him, if it be possible, even of his skin. Break thine oaths, lie, swear. Be an 
accuser, a false informer. Refuse not, if it be necessary, to rush into fire, to submit to a thousand deaths, to 
perish with hunger, to struggle with disease.” Does not avarice impose these laws? “Be offensive and 
impudent, shameless and bold, villainous and wicked, ungrateful, unfeeling, unfriendly, faithless, devoid of 
affection, a parricide, a beast rather than a man. Surpass the serpent in bitterness, the wolf in rapacity. 
Exceed in brutality even the beast, nay should it be necessary to proceed even to the malignity of the 
devil, refuse not. Be a stranger to thy benefactor.” 


Does not avarice say all this, and is it not listened to? God on the contrary says, Be a friend to all, be 
gentle, beloved by all, give offense causelessly to no one. “Honor thy father and thy mother.” Win an 
honorable reputation. Be not a man, but an angel. Utter nothing immodest, nothing false, nor even think 
of it. Relieve the poor. Bring not trouble on thyself, by ravaging others. Be not bold nor insolent. God says 
this, but no one hearkens. Is not hell then justly threatened, and the fire, and the worm that dieth not? 
How long are we thus to thrust ourselves down the precipice? How long are we to walk upon thorns, and 
pierce ourselves with nails, and be grateful for it? We subject ourselves to cruel tyrants, and refuse the 
gentle Master, who imposes nothing grievous, nor barbarous, nor burdensome, nor unprofitable, but all 
things such as are useful, and valuable, and beneficial. Let us then arouse ourselves, and be self-collected, 
and gather our forces. Let us love God as we ought, that we may obtain the blessings promised to those 
that love Him, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, to the Father, &c. 


back to what is simple and more elementary. We divide, therefore, the genus of what is proposed for 
consideration into the species contained in it; as, in the case of man, we divide animal, which is the genus, 
into the species that appear in it, the mortal, and the immortal. And thus, by continually dividing those 
genera that seem to be compound into the simpler species, we arrive at the point which is the subject of 
investigation, and which is incapable of further division. 


For, after dividing “the animal” into mortal and immortal, then into terrestrial and aquatic; and the 
terrestrial again into those who fly and those who walk; and so dividing the species which is nearest to 
what is sought, which also contains what is sought, we arrive by division at the simplest species, which 
contains nothing else, but what is sought alone. 


For again we divide that which walks into rational and irrational; and then selecting from the species, 
apprehended by division, those next to man, and combining them into one formula, we state the definition 
of a man, who is an animal, mortal, terrestrial, walking, rational. 


Whence Division furnishes the class of matter, seeking for the definition the simplicity of the name; and 
the definition of the artisan and maker, by composition and construction, presents the knowledge of the 
thing as it is; not of those things of which we have general notions. To these notions we say that 
explanatory expressions belong. For to these notions, also, divisions are applicable. 


Now one Division divides that which is divided into species, as a genus; and another into parts, as a 
whole; and another into accidents. 


The division, then, of a whole into the parts, is, for the most part, conceived with reference to magnitude; 
that into the accidents can never be entirely explicated, if, necessarily, essence is inherent in each of the 
existences. 


Whence both these divisions are to be rejected, and only the division of the genus into species is 
approved, by which both the identity that is in the genus is characterized, and the diversity which subsists 
in the specific differences. 


The species is always contemplated in a part. On the other hand, however, if a thing is part of another, it 
will not be also a species. For the hand is a part of a man, but it is not a species. And the genus exists in 
the species. For [the genus] is both in man and the ox. But the whole is not in the parts. For the man is not 
in his feet. Wherefore also the species is more important than the part; and whatever things are 
predicated of the genus will be all predicated of the species. 


It is best, then, to divide the genus into two, if not into three species. The species then being divided more 
generically, are characterized by sameness and difference. And then being divided, they are characterized 
by the points generically indicated. 


For each of the species is either an essence; as when we say, Some substances are corporeal and some 
incorporeal; or how much, or what relation, or where, or when, or doing, or suffering. 


One, therefore, will give the definition of whatever he possesses the knowledge of; as one can by no 
means be acquainted with that which he cannot embrace and define in speech. And in consequence of 
ignorance of the definition, the result is, that many disputes and deceptions arise. For if he that knows the 
thing has the knowledge of it in his mind, and can explain by words what he conceives; and if the 
explanation of the thought is definition; then he that knows the thing must of necessity be able also to 
give the definition. 


Now in definitions, difference is assumed, which, in the definition, occupies the place of sign. The faculty 
of laughing, accordingly, being added to the definition of man, makes the whole—a rational, mortal, 
terrestrial, walking, laughing animal. For the things added by way of difference to the definition are the 
signs of the properties of things; but do not show the nature of the things themselves. Now they say that 
the difference is the assigning of what is peculiar; and as that which has the difference differs from all the 
rest, that which belongs to it alone, and is predicated conversely of the thing, must in definitions be 
assumed by the first genus as principal and fundamental. 


Accordingly, in the larger definitions the number of the species that are discovered are in the ten 
Categories; and in the least, the principal points of the nearest species being taken, mark the essence and 
nature of the thing. But the least consists of three, the genus and two essentially necessary species. And 
this is done for the sake of brevity. 


We say, then, Man is the laughing animal. And we must assume that which pre-eminently happens to what 
is defined, or its peculiar virtue, or its peculiar function, and the like. 


Accordingly, while the definition is explanatory of the essence of the thing, it is incapable of accurately 
comprehending its nature. By means of the principal species, the definition makes an exposition of the 
essence, and almost has the essence in the quality. 


Homilies Of St. John Chrysostom, Archbishop Of Constantinople, On The Second Epistle Of St. 
Paul The Apostle To Timothy 


HOMILY I 


2 TIMOTHY I. 1, 2 


“Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, according to the promise of life which is in Jesus 
Christ, to Timothy, my dearly beloved son: Grace, mercy, and peace, from God the Father and Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 


What is the reason of his writing this second Epistle to Timothy? He had said, “I hope to come unto thee 
shortly” (1 Tim. iii. 14.), and as this had not taken place, instead of coming to him, he consoles him by a 
letter, when he was grieving perhaps for his absence, and oppressed by the cares of the government, 
which he had now taken in hand. For even great men, when they are placed at the helm, and are charged 
with the direction of the Church, feel the strangeness of their position, and are overwhelmed, as it were, 
by the waves of business. This was particularly the case when the Gospel was first preached, when the 
ground was everywhere unturned, and all was opposition and hostility. There were, besides, heresies 
commencing from the Jewish teachers, as he has shown in his former Epistle. Nor does he only comfort 
him by letters, he invites him to come to him: “Do thy diligence,” he says, “to come shortly unto me,” and, 
“when thou comest, bring with thee the books, but especially the parchments.” (2 Tim. iv. 9, 13.) And he 
seems to have written this Epistle when his end was approaching. For he says, “I am now ready to be 
offered up”; and again, “At my first answer no man stood with me.” (2 Tim. iv. 6, 16.) To set all this right, 
he both offers consolation from his own trials, and also says, 


“Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, according to the promise of life which is in Christ 
Jesus.” 


Thus at the very commencement he raises up his mind. Tell me not, he says, of the dangers here. These 
obtain for us eternal life, where there is no peril, where grief and mourning flee away. For He hath not 
made us Apostles only that we might encounter dangers, but that we might even suffer and die. And as it 
would not be a consolation to recount to him his own troubles, but rather an increase of his grief, he 
begins immediately with offering comfort, saying, “According to the promise of life which is in Jesus 
Christ.” But if it is a “promise,” seek it not here. For, “hope that is seen is not hope.” (Rom. viii. 24.) 


Ver. 2. “To Timothy, my dearly beloved son.” 


Not merely his “son,” but, “dearly beloved”; since it is possible for sons not to be beloved. Not such, he 
means, art thou; I call thee not merely a son, but a “dearly beloved son.” As he calls the Galatians his 
children, but at the same time complains of them; “My little children,” he says, “of whom I travail in birth 
again.” (Gal. iv. 19.) And he bears particular testimony to his virtue by calling him “beloved.” For where 
love does not arise from nature, it must arise from the merit of the object. Those who are born of us, are 
loved not only on account of their virtue, but from the force of nature; but when those who are of the faith 
are beloved, it is on account of nothing but their merit, for what else can it be? And this especially in the 
case of Paul, who never acted from partiality. And further, he shows by calling him his “beloved son,” that 
it was not because he was offended with him, or despised him, or condemned him; that he did not come to 
him. 


Ver. 2. “Grace, mercy, and peace, from God the Father, and Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


These things which he before prayed for, he again invokes upon him. And observe how, at the very 
beginning, he excuses himself for not having come to him, nor seen him. For his words, “Till I come,” and, 
“Hoping to come to thee shortly,” had led Timothy to expect his coming soon. For this he excuses himself, 
but he does not immediately mention the cause of his not coming, lest he should grieve him mightily. For 
he was detained in prison by the emperor. But when at the end of the Epistle he invited him to come to 
him, then he informed him of it. He does not at the outset plunge him into sorrow, but encourages the 
hope that he shall see him. “Greatly desiring to see thee,” and “Do thy diligence to come unto me shortly.” 
(2 Tim. i. 4, and iv. 9.) Immediately therefore he raises him up, and proceeds to praise him. 


Ver. 3, 4. “I thank God, whom I serve from my forefathers with pure conscience, that without ceasing I 
have remembrance of thee in my prayers night and day; greatly desiring to see thee, being mindful of thy 
tears, that I might be filled with joy.” 


“T thank God,’ he says, that I remember thee,’ so much do I love thee.” This is a mark of excessive love, 


when a man glories in his affection from loving so much. “I thank God,” he says, “Whom I serve”: and 
how? “With a pure conscience,” for he had not violated his conscience. And here he speaks of his 
blameless life, for he everywhere calls his life his conscience. Or because I never gave up any good that I 
purposed, for any human cause, not even when I was a persecutor. Wherefore he says, “I obtained mercy, 
because I did it ignorantly in unbelief” (1 Tim. i. 13.); all but saying, “Do not suspect that it was done of 
wickedness.” He properly commends his own disposition, that his love may appear sincere. For what he 
says is in fact, “I am not false, I do not think one thing and profess another.” So in the book of Acts we 
read he was compelled to praise himself. For when they slandered him as a seditious man and an 
innovator, he said in his own defense, “Ananias said to me, The God of our fathers hath chosen thee that 
thou shouldest know His will, and see that Just One, and shouldest hear the voice of His mouth. For thou 
shalt be His witness unto all men of what thou hast seen and heard.” (Acts xxii. 14, 15.) In the same 
manner here, that he may not, as if he had been forgetful, have the character of one void of friendship and 
conscience, he justly praises himself, saying, that “without ceasing I have remembrance of thee,” and not 
simply that, but “in my prayers.” That is, it is the business of my prayers, that which I constantly continue 
to perform. For this he shows by saying, “For this I besought God day and night, desiring to see thee.” 
Mark his fervent desire, the intensity of his love. And again, his humility, how he apologizes to his 
disciples, and then he shows that it was not on light or vain grounds; and this he had shown us before, but 
again gives proof of it. “Being mindful of thy tears.” It was natural for Timothy, when parting from him, to 
mourn and weep, more than a child torn away from the milk and from the breast of its mother. “That I 
may be filled with joy; greatly desiring to see thee.” I would not willingly have deprived myself of so great 
a pleasure, though I had been of an unfeeling and brutal nature, for those tears coming to my 
remembrance would have been enough to soften me. But such is not my character. I am one of those who 
serve God purely; so that many strong motives urged me to come to thee. So then he wept. And he 
mentions another cause, and that of a consolatory kind. 


Ver. 5. “When I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that is in thee.” 


This is another commendation, that Timothy came not of Gentiles, nor of unbelievers, but of a family that 
served Christ from the first. (Acts xvi. 1, 3.) 


“Which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice.” 


For Timothy, it says, “was the son of a certain woman which was a Jewess, and believed.” How a Jewess? 
how believing? Because she was not of the Gentiles, “but on account of his father, who was a Greek, and 
of the Jews that were in those quarters, he took and circumcised him.” Thus, as these mixtures of Jews 
and Gentiles took place, the Law began gradually to be dissolved. And mark in how many ways he shows 
that he did not despise him. “I serve God,” he says, “I have a true conscience” for my part, and thou hast 
thy “tears,” and not thy tears only, but for “thy faith,” because thou art a laborer for the Truth, because 
there is no deceit in thee. As therefore thou showest thyself worthy of love, being so affectionate, so 
genuine a disciple of Christ; and as I am not one of those who are devoid of affection, but of those who 
earnestly pursue the Truth; what hindered me from coming to thee? 


“And I am persuaded that in thee also.” 


From the beginning, he means, thou hast had this excellency. Thou receivedst from thy forefathers the 
faith unfeigned. For the praises of our ancestors, when we share in them, redound also to us. Otherwise 
they avail nothing, but rather condemn us; wherefore he has said, “I am persuaded that in thee also.” It is 
not a conjecture, he means, it is my persuasion; I am fully assured of it. If therefore from no human motive 
thou hast embraced it, nothing will be able to shake thy faith. 


Ver. 6. “Wherefore I put thee in remembrance that thou stir up the gift of God, which is in thee by the 
putting on of my hands.” 


You see how greatly dispirited and dejected he considers him to be. He almost says, “Think not that I 
despise thee, but be assured that I do not condemn thee, nor have I forgotten thee. Consider, at any rate, 
thy mother and thy grandmother. It is because I know that thou hast unfeigned faith that I put thee in 
remembrance.” For it requires much zeal to stir up the gift of God. As fire requires fuel, so grace requires 
our alacrity, that it may be ever fervent. “I put thee in remembrance that thou stir up the gift of God, that 
is in thee by the putting on of my hands,” that is, the grace of the Spirit, which thou hast received, for 
presiding over the Church, for the working of miracles, and for every service. For this grace it is in our 
power to kindle or to extinguish; wherefore he elsewhere says, “Quench not the Spirit.” (1 Thess. v. 19.) 
For by sloth and carelessness it is quenched, and by watchfulness and diligence it is kept alive. For it is in 
thee indeed, but do thou render it more vehement, that is, fill it with confidence, with joy and delight. 
Stand manfully. 


Ver. 7. “For God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind.” 
That is, we did not receive the Spirit, that we should shrink from exertion, but that we may speak with 


boldness. For to many He gives a spirit of fear, as we read in the wars of the Kings. “A spirit of fear fell 
upon them.” (Ex. xv. 16?) That is, he infused terror into them. But to thee He has given, on the contrary, a 


spirit of power, and of love toward Himself. This, then, is of grace, and yet not merely of grace, but when 
we have first performed our own parts. For the Spirit that maketh us cry, “Abba, Father,” inspires us with 
love both towards Him, and towards our neighbor, that we may love one another. For love arises from 
power, and from not fearing. For nothing is so apt to dissolve love as fear, and a suspicion of treachery. 


“For God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind”: he calls a 
healthy state of the soul a sound mind, or it may mean sobriety of mind, or else a sobering of the mind, 
that we may be sober-minded, and that if any evil befall us, it may sober us, and cut off superfluities. 


Moral. Let us then not be distressed at the evils that happen to us. This is sobriety of mind. “In the season 
of temptation,” he says, “make not haste.” (Ecclus. ii. 2.) Many have their several griefs at home, and we 
share in each other’s sorrows, though not in their sources. For one is unhappy on account of his wife, 
another on account of his child, or his domestic, another of his friend, another of his enemy, another of his 
neighbor, another from some loss. And various are the causes of sorrow, so that we can find no one free 
from trouble and unhappiness of some kind or other, but some have greater sorrows and some less. Let us 
not therefore be impatient, nor think ourselves only to be unhappy. 


For there is no such thing in this mortal life as being exempt from sorrow. If not to-day, yet to-morrow; if 
not to-morrow, yet some later day trouble comes. For as one cannot sail, I mean, over a long sea, and not 
feel disquietude, so it is not possible to pass through this life, without experience of sorrow, yea though 
you name a rich man; for in that he is rich, he hath many occasions of inordinate desires, yea, though the 
king himself, since he too is ruled by many, and cannot do all that he would. Many favors he grants 
contrary to his wishes, and more than all men is obliged to do what he would not. How so? Because he has 
many about him who wish to receive his gifts. And just think how great is his chagrin, when he is desirous 
to effect something, but is unable, either from fear or suspicion, or hindered by enemies or by friends. 
Often when he has succeeded in achieving some end, he loses all the pleasure of it, from many becoming 
at enmity with him. Again, do you think that they are free from grief, who live a life of ease? It is 
impossible. As a man cannot escape death, so neither can he escape sorrow. How many troubles must they 
endure, which we cannot express in words, and which they only can know by experience! How many have 
prayed a thousand times to die, in the midst of their wealth and luxury! For luxury by no means puts men 
out of the reach of grief: it is rather the very thing to produce sorrows, diseases, and uneasiness, often 
when there is no real ground for it. For when such is the habit of the soul, it is apt to grieve even without 
a cause. Physicians say that from a weak state of the stomach arise sorrows without any occasion; and 
does not the like happen to ourselves, to feel uneasy, without knowing any cause for it? In short, we can 
find no one who is exempted from sorrow. And if he has less occasion for grief than ourselves, yet he 
thinks otherwise, for he feels his own sorrows, more than those of other men. As they who suffer pain in 
any part of their bodies, think that their sufferings exceed their neighbor’s. He that has a disease of the 
eye, thinks there is nothing so painful, and he that has a disorder in the stomach, considers that the sorest 
of diseases, and each thinks that the heaviest of sufferings, with which he is himself afflicted. So it is with 
sorrow, each thinks his own present grief the most severe. For of this he judges by his own experience. He 
that is childless considers nothing so sad as to be without children; he that is poor, and has many children, 
complains of the extreme evils of a large family. He who has but one, looks upon this as the greatest 
misery, because that one, being set too much store by, and never corrected, becomes willful, and brings 
grief upon his father. He who has a beautiful wife, thinks nothing so bad as having a beautiful wife, 
because it is the occasion of jealousy and intrigue. He who has an ugly one, thinks nothing worse than 
having a plain wife, because it is constantly disagreeable. The private man thinks nothing more mean, 
more useless, than his mode of life. The soldier declares that nothing is more toilsome, more perilous, 
than warfare; that it would he better to live on bread and water than endure such hardships. He that is in 
power thinks there can be no greater burden than to attend to the necessities of others. He that is subject 
to that power, thinks nothing more servile than living at the beck of others. The married man considers 
nothing worse than a wife, and the cares of marriage. The unmarried declares there is nothing so 
wretched as being unmarried, and wanting the repose of a home. The merchant thinks the husbandman 
happy in his security. The husbandman thinks the merchant so in his wealth. In short, all mankind are 
somehow hard to please, and discontented and impatient. When condemning the whole race, he saith, 
“Man is a thing of nought” (Ps. cxliv. 4.), implying that the whole kind is a wretched unhappy creature. 
How many long for old age! How many think youth a happy time! Thus each different period has its 
unhappiness. When we find ourselves censured on account of our youth, we say, why are we not old? and 
when our heads are hoary, we ask whither has our youth flown? Numberless, in short, are the occasions of 
sorrow. There is one path only by which this unevenness can be escaped. It is the path of virtue. Yet that 
too has its sorrows, only they are sorrows not unprofitable, but productive of gain and advantage. For if 
any one has sinned, he washes away his sin by the compunction that comes of his sorrow. Or, if he has 
grieved in sympathizing with a fallen brother, this is not without its recompense. For sympathy with those 
that are in misery gives us great confidence towards God. 


Hear therefore what philosophy is taught by the example of Job in holy Scripture! Hear also what Paul 
saith: “Weep with them that weep”; and again, “Condescend to men of low estate.” (Rom. xii. 15, 16.) For, 
by the communication of sorrow, the extreme burden of it is lightened. For as in the case of a heavy load, 
he that bears part of the weight relieves him who was bearing it alone, so it is in all other things. 


But now, when any one of our relatives dies, there are many who sit by and console us. Nay, we often raise 
up even an ass that has fallen; but when the souls of our brethren are falling, we overlook them and pass 
by, as if they were of less value than an ass. And if we see any one entering into a tavern indecently; nay, if 
we see him drunk, or guilty of any other unseemly action, we do not restrain him, we rather join him in it. 
Whence Paul has said: “They not only do these things, but have pleasure in them that do them.” (Rom. i. 
32.) The greater part even form associations for the purposes of drunkenness. But do thou, O man, form 
associations to restrain the madness of inebriety. Such friendly doings are beneficial to those who are in 
bonds or in affliction. Something of this kind Paul enjoined to the Corinthians, alluding to which he says, 
“That there be no gatherings when I come.” (1 Cor. xvi. 2.) But now everything is done with a view to 
luxury, reveling, and pleasure. We have a common seat, a common table, we have wine in common, and 
common expenses, but we have no community of alms. Such were the friendly doings in the time of the 
Apostles; they brought all their goods into the common stock. Now I do not require you to bestow all, but 
some part. “Let each lay by him in store on the first day of the week, as God has prospered him,” and lay 
it down as a tribute for the seven days. In this way give alms, whether more or less. “For thou shalt not 
appear before the Lord empty.” (Ex. xxiii. 15.) This was said to the Jews, how much more then to us. For 
this cause the poor stand before the doors, that no one may enter empty, but each may do alms at his 
entrance. Thou enterest to implore mercy. First show mercy. He that comes later owes the more. For when 
we have been first, he that is second pays down more. Make God thy debtor, and then offer thy prayers. 
Lend to Him, and then ask a return, and thou shalt receive it with usury. God wills this, and does not 
retract. If thou ask with alms, He holds himself obliged. If thou ask with alms, thou lendest and receivest 
interest. Yes, I beseech you! It is not for stretching out thy hands thou shalt be heard! stretch forth thy 
hands, not to heaven, but to the poor. If thou stretch forth thy hand to the hands of the poor, thou hast 
reached the very summit of heaven. For He who sits there receives thine alms. But if thou liftest them up 
without a gift, thou gainest nothing. If the king, arrayed in purple, should come to thee and ask an alms, 
wouldest thou not readily give all that thou hast? But now when thou art entreated through the poor, not 
by an earthly but a heavenly King, dost thou stand regardless, and defer thy gift? What punishment then 
dost thou not deserve? For the being heard depends not upon the lifting up of thy hands, nor on the 
multitude of thy words, but upon thy works. For hear the prophet, “When ye” spread “forth your hands, I 
will hide mine eyes from you: yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not hear.” (Isa. i. 15.) For he ought 
to be silent, who needs mercy, and not even to look up to heaven; he that hath confidence may say much. 
But what says the Scripture, “Judge for the fatherless, plead for the widow, learn to do good.” (Isa. i. 17.) 
In this way we shall be heard, though we lift not up our hands, nor utter a word, nor make request. In 
these things then let us be zealous, that we may obtain the promised blessings, through the grace and 
lovingkindness, &c. 


HOMILY II 


2 TIMOTHY I. 8-10 


“Be not thou therefore ashamed of the testimony of our Lord, nor of me His prisoner: but be thou partaker 
of the afflictions of the Gospel according to the power of God; Who hath saved us, and called us with an 
holy calling, not according to our works, but according to His own purpose and grace, which was given us 
in Christ Jesus before the world began; but is now made manifest by the appearing of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 


There is nothing worse than that man should measure and judge of divine things by human reasonings. 
For thus he will fall from that rock a vast distance, and be deprived of the light. For if he who wishes with 
human eyes to apprehend the rays of the sun will not only not apprehend them, but, besides this failure, 
will sustain great injury; so, but in a higher degree, is he in a way to suffer this, and abusing the gift of 
God, who would by human reasonings gaze intently on that Light. Observe accordingly how Marcion, and 
Manes, and Valentinus, and others who introduced their heresies and pernicious doctrines into the 
Church of God, measuring divine things by human reasonings, became ashamed of the Divine economy. 
Yet it was not a subject for shame, but rather for glorying; I speak of the Cross of Christ. For there is not 
so great a sign of the love of God for mankind, not heaven, nor sea, nor earth, nor the creation of all 
things out of nothing, nor all else beside, as the Cross. Hence it is the boast of Paul, “God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (Gal. vi. 14.) But natural men, and those who 
attribute to God no more than to human beings, stumble, and become ashamed. Wherefore Paul from the 
first exhorts his disciple, and through him all others, in these words: “Be not thou ashamed of the 
testimony of our Lord,” that is, “Be not ashamed, that thou preachest One that was crucified, but rather 
glory in it.” For in themselves death and imprisonment and chains are matters of shame and reproach. But 
when the cause is added before us, and the mystery viewed aright, they will appear full of dignity, and 
matter for boasting. For it was that death which saved the world, when it was perishing. That death 
connected earth with heaven, that death destroyed the power of the devil, and made men angels, and sons 
of God: that death raised our nature to the kingly throne. Those chains were the conversion of many. “Be 
not” therefore “ashamed,” he says, “of the testimony of our Lord, nor of me His prisoner: but be thou 
partaker of the afflictions of the Gospel”; that is, though thou shouldest suffer the same things, be not 
thou ashamed. For that this is implied appears from what he said above; “God hath given us a spirit of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind”; and by what follows, “Be thou partaker of the sufferings of the 
Gospel”: not merely be not ashamed of them, but be not ashamed even to experience them. 


And he does not say, “Do not fear,” but, the more to encourage him, “be not ashamed,” as if there were no 
further danger, if he could overcome the shame. For shame is only then oppressive, when one is overcome 
by it. Be not therefore ashamed, if I, who raised the dead, who wrought miracles, who traversed the 
world, am now a prisoner. For I am imprisoned, not as a malefactor, but for the sake of Him who was 
crucified. If my Lord was not ashamed of the Cross, neither am I of chains. And with great propriety, when 
he exhorts him not to be ashamed, he reminds him of the Cross. If thou art not ashamed of the Cross, he 
means, neither be thou of chains; if our Lord and Master endured the Cross, much more should we chains. 
For he who is ashamed of what He endured, is ashamed of Him that was crucified. Now it is not on my 
own account that I bear these chains; therefore do not give way to human feelings, but bear thy part in 
these sufferings. “Be partaker of the afflictions of the Gospel.” He says not this, as if the Gospel could 
suffer injury, but to excite his disciple to suffer for it. 


“According to the power of God; Who hath saved us, and called us with a holy calling, not according to our 
works, but according to His own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world 
began.” 


More especially because it was a hard thing to say, “Be partakers of afflictions,” he again consoles him. 
Reckon that thou sustainest these things, not by thine own power, but by the power of God. For it is thy 
part to choose and to be zealous, but God’s to alleviate sufferings and bid them cease. He then shows him 
the proofs of His power. Consider how thou wast saved, how thou wast called. As he elsewhere says, 
“According to His power that worketh in us.” (Eph. iii. 20.) So much was it a greater exercise of power to 
persuade the world to believe, than to make the Heavens. But how was he “called with a holy calling”? 
This means, He made them saints, who were sinners and enemies. “And this not of ourselves, it was the 
gift of God.” If then He is mighty in calling us, and good, in that He hath done it of grace and not of debt, 
we ought not to fear. For He Who, when we should have perished, saved us, though enemies, by grace, 
will He not much more cooperate with us, when He sees us working? “Not according to our own works,” 
he says, “but according to his own purpose and grace,” that is, no one compelling, no one counseling Him, 
but of His own purpose, from the impulse of His own goodness, He saved us; for this is the meaning of 
“according to His own purpose.” “Which was given us before the world began.” That is, it was determined 
without beginning that these things should be done in Christ Jesus. This is no light consideration, that 
from the first He willed it. It was not an after-thought. How then is not the Son eternal? for He also willed 
it from the beginning. 


Ver. 10. “But is now made manifest by the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ, Who hath abolished 
death, and hath brought life and immortality to light by the Gospel.” 


Thou seest the power, thou seest the gift bestowed not by works, but through the Gospel. These are 
objects of hope: for both were wrought in His Body. And how will they be wrought in ours? “By the 
Gospel.” 


Ver. 11. “Whereunto I am appointed a preacher and an Apostle, and a teacher of the Gentiles.” 


Why does he so constantly repeat this, and call himself a teacher of the Gentiles? Because he wishes to 
persuade them that they also ought to draw close to the Gentiles. Be not therefore dismayed at my 
sufferings. The sinews of death are unstrung. It is not as a malefactor that I suffer, but because I am “a 
teacher of the Gentiles.” At the same time he makes his discourse worthy of credit. 


Ver. 12. “For the which cause I also suffer these things, nevertheless I am not ashamed. For I know Whom 
I have believed, and am persuaded that He is able to keep that which I have committed unto Him against 
that day.” 


“Tam not ashamed,” he says. For are chains, are sufferings, a matter for shame? Be not then ashamed! 
Thou seest how he illustrates his teaching by his works. “These things,” he says, “I suffer”: I am cast into 
prison, I am banished; “For I know Whom I have believed, and am persuaded that He is able to keep that 
which I have committed to Him against That Day.” What is “that which is committed”? The faith, the 
preaching of the Gospel. He, who committed this to him, he says, will preserve it unimpaired. I suffer 
everything, that I may not be despoiled of this treasure, and I am not ashamed at these things, so long as 
it is preserved uninjured. Or he calls the Faithful the charge which God committed to him, or which he 
committed to God. For he says, “Now I commit you to the Lord.” (Acts xx. 32.) That is, these things will 
not be unprofitable to me. And in Timothy is seen the fruit of the charge thus “committed.” You see that 
he is insensible to sufferings, from the hope that he entertains of his disciples. 


Moral. Such ought a Teacher to be, so to regard his disciples, to think them everything. “Now we live,” he 
says, “if ye stand fast in the Lord.” And again, “What is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? are not 
even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ?” (1 Thess. iii. 8, and ii. 19.) You see his anxiety in this 
matter, his regard for the good of his disciples, not less than for his own. For teachers ought to surpass 
natural parents, to be more zealous than they. And it becomes their children to be kindly affectioned 
towards them. For he says, “Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves: for they watch 
for your souls as they that must give account.” (Heb. xiii. 17.) For say, is he subject to so dangerous a 
responsibility, and art thou not willing to obey him, and that too, for thy own benefit? For though his own 


state should be good, yet as long as thou art in a bad condition his anxiety continues, he has a double 
account to render. And consider what it is to be responsible and anxious for each of those who are under 
his rule. What honor wouldest thou have reckoned equal, what service, in requital of such dangers? Thou 
canst not offer an equivalent. For thou hast not yet devoted thy soul for him, but he lays down his life for 
thee, and if he lays it not down here, when the occasion requires it, he loses it There. But thou art not 
willing to submit even in words. This is the prime cause of all these evils, that the authority of rulers is 
neglected, that there is no reverence, no fear. He says, “Obey them that have the rule over you, and 
submit yourselves.” But now all is turned upside down and confounded. And this I say not for the sake of 
the rulers; (for what benefit will they have of the honor they receive from us, except so far as we are 
rendered obedient;) but I say it for your advantage. For with respect to the future, they will not be 
benefited by the honor done them, but receive the greater condemnation, neither will they be injured as 
to the future by ill treatment, but will have the more excuse. But all this I desire to be done for your own 
sakes. For when rulers are honored by their people, this too is reckoned against them; as in the case of Eli 
it is said, “Did I not choose him out of his father’s house?” (1 Sam. ii. 27.) But when they are insulted, as 
in the instance of Samuel, God said, “They have not rejected thee, but they have rejected Me.” (1 Sam. 
viii. 7.) Therefore insult is their gain, honor their burden. What I say, therefore, is for your sakes, not for 
theirs. He that honors the Priest, will honor God also; and he who has learnt to despise the Priest, will in 
process of time insult God. “He that receiveth you,” He saith, “receiveth Me.” (Matt. x. 40.) “Hold my 
priests in honor” (Ecclus. vii. 312), He says. The Jews learned to despise God, because they despised 
Moses, and would have stoned him. For when a man is piously disposed towards the Priest, he is much 
more so towards God. And even if the Priest be wicked, God seeing that thou respectest him, though 
unworthy of honor, through reverence to Him, will Himself reward thee. For if “he that receiveth a 
prophet in the name of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward” (Matt. x. 41.); then he who honoreth 
and submitteth and giveth way to the Priest shall certainly be rewarded. For if in the case of hospitality, 
when thou knowest not the guest, thou receivest so high a recompense, much more wilt thou be requited, 
if thou obeyest him whom He requires thee to obey. “The Scribes and Pharisees,” He says, “sit in Moses’ 
seat; all therefore, whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do, but do not ye after their works.” 
(Matt. xxiii. 2, 3.) Knowest thou not what the Priest is? He is an Angel of the Lord. Are they his own words 
that he speaks? If thou despisest him, thou despisest not him, but God that ordained him. But how does it 
appear, thou askest, that he is ordained of God? Nay, if thou suppose it otherwise, thy hope is rendered 
vain. For if God worketh nothing through his means, thou neither hast any Laver, nor art partaker of the 
Mysteries, nor of the benefit of Blessings; thou art therefore not a Christian. What then, you say, does God 
ordain all, even the unworthy? God indeed doth not ordain all, but He worketh through all, though they be 
themselves unworthy, that the people may be saved. For if He spoke, for the sake of the people, by an ass, 
and by Balaam, a most wicked man, much more will He speak by the mouth of the Priest. What indeed will 
not God do or say for our salvation? By whom doth He not act? For if He wrought through Judas and those 
other that “prophesied,” to whom He will say, “I never knew you; depart from Me, ye workers of iniquity” 
(Matt. vii. 22, 23.); and if others “cast out devils” (Ps. vi. 8.); will He not much more work through the 
Priests? Since if we were to make inquisition into the lives of our rulers, we should then become the 
ordainers of our own teachers, and all would be confusion; the feet would be uppermost, the head below. 
Hear Paul saying, “But with me it is a very small thing that I should be judged of you, or of man’s 
judgment.” (1 Cor. iv. 3.) And again, “Why dost thou judge thy brother?” (Rom. xiv. 10.) For if we may not 
judge our brother, much less our teacher. If God commands this indeed, thou doest well, and sinnest if 
thou do it not; but if the contrary, dare not do it, nor attempt to go beyond the lines that are marked out. 
After Aaron had made the golden calf, Corah, Dathan, and Abiram raised an insurrection against him. And 
did they not perish? Let each attend to his own department. For if he teach perverted doctrine, though he 
be an Angel, obey him not; but if he teach the truth, take heed not to his life, but to his words. Thou hast 
Paul to instruct thee in what is right both by words and works. But thou sayest, “He gives not to the poor, 
he does not govern well.” Whence knowest thou this? Blame not, before thou art informed. Be afraid of 
the great account. Many judgments are formed upon mere opinion. Imitate thy Lord, who said, “I will go 
down now, and see whether they have done altogether according to the cry of it, and if not, I will know.” 
(Gen. xviii. 21.) But if thou hast enquired, and informed thyself, and seen; yet await the Judge, and usurp 
not the office of Christ. To Him it belongs, and not to thee, to make this inquisition. Thou art an inferior 
servant, not a master. Thou art a sheep, be not curious concerning the shepherd, lest thou have to give 
account of thy accusations against him. But you say, How does he teach me that which he does not 
practice himself? It is not he that speaks to thee. If it be he whom thou obeyest, thou hast no reward. It is 
Christ that thus admonishes thee. And what do I say? Thou oughtest not to obey even Paul, if he speaks of 
himself, or anything human, but the Apostle, that has Christ speaking in him. Let not us judge one 
another’s conduct, but each his own. Examine thine own life. 


But thou sayest, “He ought to be better than I.” Wherefore? “Because he is a Priest.” And is he not 
superior to thee in his labors, his dangers, his anxious conflicts and troubles? But if he is not better, 
oughtest thou therefore to destroy thyself? These are the words of arrogance. For how is he not better 
than thyself? He steals, thou sayest, and commits sacrilege! How knowest thou this? Why dost thou cast 
thyself down a precipice? If thou shouldest hear it said that such an one hath a purple robe, though thou 
knewest it to be true, and couldest convict him, thou declinest to do it, and pretendest ignorance, not 
being willing to run into unnecessary danger. But in this case thou art so far from being backward, that 
even without cause thou exposest thyself to the danger. Nor think thou art not responsible for these 
words. Hear what Christ says, “Every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in 


the day of judgment.” (Matt. xii. 36.) And dost thou think thyself better than another, and dost thou not 
groan, and beat thy breast, and bow down thy head, and imitate the Publican? 


And then thou destroyest thyself, though thou be better. Be silent, that thou cease not to be better. If thou 
speak of it, thou hast done away the merit; if thou thinkest it, I do not say so; if thou dost not think it, thou 
hast added much. For if a notorious sinner, when he confessed, “went home justified,” he who is a sinner 
in a less degree, and is conscious of it, how will he not be rewarded? Examine thy own life. Thou dost not 
steal; but thou art rapacious, and overbearing, and guilty of many other such things. I say not this to 
defend theft; God forbid! deeply lament if there is any one really guilty of it, but I do not believe it. How 
great an evil is sacrilege, it is impossible to say. But I spare you. For I would not that our virtue should be 
rendered vain by accusing others. What was worse than the Publican? For it is true that he was a 
publican, and guilty of many offenses, yet because the Pharisee only said, “I am not as this publican,” he 
destroyed all his merit. I am not, thou sayest, like this sacrilegious Priest. And dost not thou make all in 
vain? 


This Iam compelled to say, and to enlarge upon in my discourse, not so much because I am concerned for 
them, but because I fear for you, lest you should render your virtue vain by this boasting of yourselves, 
and condemnation of others. For hear the exhortation of Paul, “Let every one prove his own work, and 
then shall he have rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another.” (Gal. vi. 4.) 


If you had a wound, tell me, and should go to a physician, would you stay him from salving and dressing 
your own wound, and be curious to enquire whether the physician had a wound, or not? and if he had, 
would you mind it? Or because he had it, would you forbear dressing your own, and say, A physician ought 
to be in sound health, and since he is not so, I shall let my wound go uncured? For will it be any palliation 
for him that is under rule, that his Priest is wicked? By no means. He will suffer the destined punishment, 
and you too will meet with that which is your due. For the Teacher now only fills a place. For “it is written, 
They shall all be taught of God.” (John vi. 45; Isa. liv. 13.) “Neither shall they say, Know the Lord. For all 
shall know Me from the least to the greatest.” (Jer. xxxi. 34.) Why then, you will say, does he preside? Why 
is he set over us? I beseech you, let us not speak ill of our teachers, nor call them to so strict an account, 
lest we bring evil upon ourselves. Let us examine ourselves, and we shall not speak ill of others. Let us 
reverence that day, on which he enlightened us. He who has a father, whatever faults he has, conceals 
them all. For it is said, “Glory not in the dishonor of thy father; for thy father’s dishonor is no glory unto 
thee. And if his understanding fail, have patience with him.” (Ecclus. iii. 10-12.) And if this be said of our 
natural fathers, much more of our spiritual fathers. Reverence him, in that he every day ministers to thee, 
causes the Scriptures to be read, sets the house in order for thee, watches for thee, prays for thee, stands 
imploring God on thy behalf, offers supplications for thee, for thee is all his worship. Reverence all this, 
think of this, and approach him with pious respect. Say not, he is wicked. What of that? He that is not 
wicked, doth he of himself bestow upon thee these great benefits? By no means. Everything worketh 
according to thy faith. Not even the righteous man can benefit thee, if thou art unfaithful, nor the 
unrighteous harm thee, if thou art faithful. God, when He would save His people, wrought for the ark by 
Oxen. Is it the good life or the virtue of the Priest that confers so much on thee? The gifts which God 
bestows are not such as to be effects of the virtue of the Priest. All is of grace. His part is but to open his 
mouth, while God worketh all: the Priest only performs a symbol. Consider how wide was the distance 
between John and Jesus. Hear John saying, “I have need to be baptized of Thee” (Matt. iii. 14.), and, 
“Whose shoe’s latchet I am not worthy to unloose.” (John i. 27.) Yet notwithstanding this difference, the 
Spirit descended. Which John had not. For “of His fullness,” it is said, “we all have received.” (John i. 16.) 
Yet nevertheless, It descended not till He was baptized. But neither was it John who caused It to descend. 
Why then is this done? That thou mayest learn that the Priest performs a symbol. No man differs so widely 
from another man, as John from Jesus, and yet with him the Spirit descended, that we may learn, that it is 
God who worketh all, that all is God’s doing. I am about to say what may appear strange, but be not 
astonished nor startled at it. The Offering is the same, whether a common man, or Paul or Peter offer it. It 
is the same which Christ gave to His disciples, and which the Priests now minister. This is nowise inferior 
to that, because it is not men that sanctify even this, but the Same who sanctified the one sanctifies the 
other also. For as the words which God spake are the same which the Priest now utters, so is the Offering 
the same, and the Baptism, that which He gave. Thus the whole is of faith. The Spirit immediately fell 
upon Cornelius, because he had previously fulfilled his part, and contributed his faith. And this is His 
Body, as well as that. And he who thinks the one inferior to the other, knows not that Christ even now is 
present, even now operates. Knowing therefore these things, which we have not said without reason, but 
that we may conform your minds in what is right, and render you more secure for the future, keep 
carefully in mind what has been spoken. For if we are always hearers, and never doers, we shall reap no 
advantage from what is said. Let us therefore attend diligently to the things spoken. Let us imprint them 
upon our minds. Let us have them ever engraved upon our consciences, and let us continually ascribe 
glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. 


HOMILY III 
2 TIMOTHY I. 13-18 


“Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou hast heard of me, in faith and love which is in Christ 


Jesus. That good thing which was committed unto thee keep by the Holy Ghost Which dwelleth in us. This 
thou knowest, that all they which are in Asia be turned away from me; of whom are Phygellus and 
Hermogenes. The Lord give mercy unto the house of Onesiphorus; for he oft refreshed me, and was not 
ashamed of my chain: but, when he was in Rome, he sought me out very diligently, and found me. The 
Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy of the Lord in that day: and in how many things he ministered 
unto me at Ephesus, thou knowest very well.” 


Not by letters alone did Paul instruct his disciple in his duty, but before by words also which he shows, 
both in many other passages, as where he says, “whether by word or our Epistle” (2 Thess. ii. 15.), and 
especially here. Let us not therefore suppose that anything relating to doctrine was spoken imperfectly. 
For many things he delivered to him without writing. Of these therefore he reminds him, when he says, 
“Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou hast heard of me.” After the manner of artists, I have 
impressed on thee the image of virtue, fixing in thy soul a sort of rule, and model, and outline of all things 
pleasing to God. These things then hold fast, and whether thou art meditating any matter of faith or love, 
or of a sound mind, form from hence your ideas of them. It will not be necessary to have recourse to 
others for examples, when all has been deposited within thyself. 


“That good thing which was committed unto thee keep,”—how?—”by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in 
us.” For it is not in the power of a human soul, when instructed with things so great, to be sufficient for 
the keeping of them. And why? Because there are many robbers, and thick darkness, and the devil still at 
hand to plot against us; and we know not what is the hour, what the occasion for him to set upon us. How 
then, he means, shall we be sufficient for the keeping of them? “By the Holy Ghost”; that is if we have the 
Spirit with us, if we do not expel grace, He will stand by us. For, “Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it. Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.” (Ps. cxxvii. 1.) 
This is our wall, this our castle, this our refuge. If therefore It dwelleth in us, and is Itself our guard, what 
need of the commandment? That we may hold It fast, may keep It, and not banish It by our evil deeds. 


Then he describes his trials and temptations, not to depress his disciple, but to elevate him, that if he 
should ever fall into the same, he may not think it strange, when he looks back and remembers what 
things happened to his Teacher. What then says he? Since it was probable that Timothy might be 
apprehended, and be deserted, and be relieved by no friendly attention, or influence, or assistance, but be 
abandoned even by his friends and the faithful themselves, hear what he says, “This thou knowest, that all 
they which are in Asia be turned away from me.” It seems that there were then in Rome many persons 
from the regions of Asia. “But no one stood by me,” he says, no one acknowledged me, all were alienated. 
And observe the philosophy of his soul. He only mentions their conduct, he does not curse them, but he 
praises him that showed kindness to him, and invokes a thousand blessings upon him, without any curse 
on them. “Of whom is Phygellus and Hermogenes. The Lord give mercy to the house of Onesiphorus, for 
he oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chain. But, when he was in Rome, he sought me out 
diligently and found me.” Observe how he everywhere speaks of the shame, and not of the danger, lest 
Timothy should be alarmed. And yet it was a thing that was full of peril. For he gave offense to Nero by 
making friends with one of his prisoners. But when he was in Rome, he says, he not only did not shun 
intercourse with me, but “sought me out very diligently, and found me.” 


“The Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy of the Lord in that day: and in how many things he 
ministered unto me at Ephesus, thou knowest very well.” 


Such ought the faithful to be. Neither fear, nor threats, nor disgrace, should deter them from assisting one 
another, standing by them and succoring them as in war. For they do not so much benefit those who are in 
danger, as themselves, by the service they render to them, making themselves partakers of the crowns 
due to them. For example, is any one of those who are devoted to God visited with affliction and distress, 
and maintaining the conflict with great fortitude; whilst thou art not yet brought to this conflict? It is in 
thy power if thou wilt, without entering into the course, to be a sharer of the crowns reserved for him, by 
standing by him, preparing his mind, and animating and exciting him. Hence it is that Paul elsewhere 
says, “Ye have done well that ye did communicate with my affliction. For even in Thessalonica ye sent 
once and again unto my necessity.” (Philip. iv. 14, 16.) And how could they that were far off share in the 
affliction of him that was not with them? How? He says, “ye sent once and again unto my necessities.” 
Again he says, speaking of Epaphroditus, “Because he was nigh unto death, not regarding his life, that he 
might supply your lack of service toward me.” (Philip. ii. 30.) For as in the service of kings, not only those 
who fight the battle, but those who guard the baggage, share in the honor; and not merely so, but 
frequently even have an equal portion of the spoils, though they have not imbrued their hands in blood, 
nor stood in array, nor even seen the ranks of the enemy; so it is in these conflicts. For he who relieves the 
combatant, when wasted with hunger, who stands by him, encouraging him by words, and rendering him 
every service, he is not inferior to the combatant. 


For do not suppose Paul the combatant, that irresistible and invincible one, but some one of the many, 
who, if he had not received much consolation and encouragement, would not perhaps have stood, would 
not have contended. So those who are out of the contest may perchance be the cause of victory to him, 
who is engaged in it, and may be partakers of the crowns reserved for the victor. And what wonder, if he 
who communicates to the living is thought worthy of the same rewards with those who contend, since it is 


possible to communicate after death even with the departed, with those who are asleep, who are already 
crowned, who want for nothing. For hear Paul saying, “Partaking in the memories of the Saints.” And how 
may this be done? When thou admirest a man, when thou doest any of those acts for which he was 
crowned, thou art evidently a sharer in his labors, and in his crowns. 


“The Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy of the Lord in that day.” He had compassion on me, he 
says, he shall therefore have the like return in that terrible Day, when we shall have need of much mercy. 
“The Lord grant him to find mercy from the Lord.” Are there two Lords then? By no means. But “to us 
there is one Lord Christ Jesus, and one God.” (1 Cor. viii. 6.) Here those who are infected with the heresy 
of Marcion assail this expression; but let them learn that this mode of speech is not uncommon in 
Scripture; as when it is said, “The Lord said unto my Lord” (Ps. cx. 1.); and again, “I said unto the Lord, 
Thou art my Lord” (Ps. xvi. 2.); and, “The Lord rained fire from the Lord.” (Gen. xix. 24.) This indicates 
that the Persons are of the same substance, not that there is a distinction of nature. For we are not to 
understand that there are two substances differing from each other, but two Persons, each being of the 
same substance. 


Observe too, that he says, “The Lord grant him mercy.” For as he himself had obtained mercy from 
Onesiphorus, so he wished him to obtain the same from God. Moral. And if Onesiphorus, who exposed 
himself to danger, is saved by mercy, much more are we also saved by the same. For terrible indeed, 
terrible is that account, and such as needs great love for mankind, that we may not hear that awful 
sentence, “Depart from me . . . I never knew you, ye that work iniquity” (Matt. vii. 23.); or that fearful 
word, “Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels” (Matt. xxv. 40.): that 
we may not hear, “Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed” (Luke xvi. 16.): that we may not hear 
that voice full of horror, “Take him away, and cast him into outer darkness”: that we may not hear those 
words full of terror, “Thou wicked and slothful servant.” (Matt. xxii. 13, and xxv. 26.) For awful truly and 
terrible is that tribunal. And yet God is gracious and merciful. He is called a God “of mercies and a God of 
comfort” (2 Cor. i. 3.); good as none else is good, and kind, and gentle, and full of pity, Who “willeth not 
the death of a sinner, but that he should be converted and live.” (Ez. xviii. 24; xxxiii. 11.) Whence then, 
whence is that Day so full of agony and anguish? A stream of fire is rolling before His face. The books of 
our deeds are opened. The day itself is burning as an oven, the angels are flying around, and many 
furnaces are prepared. How then is He good and merciful, and full of lovingkindness to man? Even herein 
is He merciful, and He shows in these things the greatness of His lovingkindness. For He holds forth to us 
these terrors, that being constrained by them, we may be awakened to the desire of the kingdom. 


And observe how, besides commending Onesiphorus, he specifies his kindness, “he oft refreshed me”; like 
a wearied wrestler overcome by heat, he refreshed and strengthened him in his tribulations. And in how 
many things he ministered to me at Ephesus, thou knowest very well. Not only at Ephesus, but here also 
he refreshed me. For such ought to be the conduct of one on the watch and awakened to good actions, not 
to work once, or twice, or thrice, but through the whole of life. For as our body is not fed once for all, and 
so provided with sustenance for a whole life, but needs also daily food, so in this too, godliness requires to 
be supported every day by good works. For we ourselves have need of great mercy. It is on account of our 
sins that God, the Friend of man, does all these things, not that He needs them Himself, but He does all 
for us. For therefore it is that He has revealed them all, and made them known to us, and not merely told 
us of them, but given us assurance of them by what He has done. Though He was worthy of credit upon 
His word only, that no one may think it is said hyperbolically, or in the way of threatening merely, we have 
further assurance by His works. How? By the punishments which He has inflicted both publicly and 
privately. And that thou mayest learn by the very examples, at one time he punished Pharaoh, at another 
time He brought a flood of water upon the earth, and that utter destruction, and again at another time a 
flood of fire: and even now we see in many instances the wicked suffering vengeance, and punishments, 
which things are figures of Hell. 


For lest we should slumber and be slothful, and forget His word, He awakens our minds by deeds; 
showing us, even here, courts of justice, judgment seats, and trials. Is there then among men so great a 
regard for justice, and doth God, whose ordinance even these things are, make no account of it? Is this 
credible? In a house, in a market-place, there is a court of justice. The master daily sits in judgment upon 
his slaves, calls them to account for their offenses, punishes some and pardons others. In the country, the 
husbandman and his wife are daily at law. In a ship, the master is judge, and in a camp the general over 
his soldiers, and everywhere one may see judicial proceedings. In trades, the master judges the learner. In 
short all, publicly and privately, are judges to one another. In nothing is the consideration of justice 
overlooked, and all in every place give account of their actions. And is the inquisition for justice here thus 
spread through cities, through houses, and among individuals; and is there no regard for what is justice 
there, where “the right hand of God is full of righteousness” (Ps. xlviii. 10.), and “His righteousness is as 
the mountains of God”? (Ps. xxxvi. 6.) 


How is it then that God, “the righteous Judge, strong and patient” (Ps. vii. 11, Sept.), bears thus with men, 
and does not exact punishment? Here thou hast the cause, He is longsuffering, and thereby would lead 
thee to repentance. But if thou continuest in sin, thou “after thy hardness and impenitent heart treasurest 
up unto thyself wrath.” (Rom. ii. 5.) If then He is just, He repays according to desert, and does not 
overlook those who suffer wrongfully, but avenges them. For this is the part of one who is just. If He is 


powerful, He requites after death, and at the Resurrection: for this belongs to him who is powerful. And if 
because He is longsuffering He bears with men, let us not be disturbed, nor ask, why He does not 
prosecute vengeance here? For if this were done, the whole human race before this would have been 
swept away, if every day He should call us to account for our transgressions, since there is not, there is 
not indeed, a single day pure from sin, but in something greater or less we offend; so that we should not 
one of us have arrived at our twentieth year, but for His great long-suffering, and His goodness, that 
grants us a longer space for repentance, that we may put off our past transgressions. 


Let each therefore, with an upright conscience, entering into a review of what he has done, and bringing 
his whole life before him, consider, whether he is not deserving of chastisements and punishments without 
number? And when he is indignant that some one, who has been guilty of many bad actions, escapes with 
impunity; let him consider his own faults, and his indignation will cease. For those crimes appear great, 
because they are in great and notorious matters; but if he will enquire into his own, he will perhaps find 
them more numerous. For to rob and to defraud is the same thing, whether it be done for gold or silver; 
since both proceed from the same mind. He that will steal a little would not refuse to steal much, if it fell 
in his way; and that it does not, is not his own choice, but an accidental circumstance. A poor man, who 
robs a poorer, would not hesitate to rob the rich if he could. His forbearance arises from weakness, and 
not from choice. Such an one, you say, is a ruler; and takes away the property of those who are under his 
rule. And say, dost not thou steal? For tell me not that he steals talents, and you as many pence. In giving 
alms, some cast in gold, while the widow threw in two mites, yet she contributed not less than they. 
Wherefore? Because the intention is considered, and not the amount of the gift. And then, in the case of 
alms, thou wilt have God judge thus, and wouldest, because of thy poverty, receive no less a reward for 
giving two mites than he who lays down many talents of gold? and is not the same rule applicable to 
wrongful dealings? How is this consistent? As she who contributed two mites was considered equal to the 
greatest givers, because of her good intention, so thou, who stealest two mites, art as culpable as those 
mightier robbers. Nay, if I may give utterance to something strange, thou art a worse robber than they. 
For a man would be equally an adulterer, whether he committed the sin with the wife of a king, or of a 
poor man, or of a slave: since the offense is not judged by the quality of the persons, but by the 
wickedness of his will who commits it; so is it likewise in this case. Nay, I should call him who committed 
the sin with an inferior perhaps more guilty, than him who intrigued with the queen herself. For in this 
case, wealth, and beauty, and other attractions might be pleaded, none of which exist in the other. 
Therefore the other is the worse adulterer. Again, he seems to me a more determined drunkard, who 
commits that excess with bad wine; so he is a worse defrauder, who does not despise small thefts; for he 
who commits great robberies, would perhaps not stoop to petty thefts, whereas he who steals little things 
would never forbear greater, therefore he is the greater thief of the two. For how should he despise gold, 
who does not despise silver? So that when we accuse our rulers, let us recount our own faults, and we 
shall find ourselves more given to wrong and robbery than they; unless we judge of right and wrong 
rather by the act, than by the intention of the mind, as we ought to judge. If one should be convicted of 
having stolen the goods of a poor man, another those of a rich man, will they not both be punished alike? 
Is not a man equally a murderer, whether he murder a poor and deformed, or a rich and handsome, man? 
When therefore we say that such an one has seized upon another person’s land, let us reflect upon our 
own faults, and then we shall not condemn other men, but we shall admire the longsuffering of God. We 
shall not be indignant that judgment does not fall upon them, but we shall be more slow to commit 
wickedness ourselves. For when we perceive ourselves liable to the same punishment, we shall no longer 
feel such discontent, and shall desist from offenses, and shall obtain the good things to come, through the 
grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom with the Father, &c. 


HOMILY IV 


2 TIMOTHY II. 1-7 


“Thou therefore, my son, be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus. And the things that thou hast heard 
of me among many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others 
also. Thou therefore endure hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. No man that warreth entangleth 
himself with the affairs of this life; that he may please him who hath chosen him to be a soldier. And if a 
man also strive for masteries, yet is he not crowned, except he strive lawfully. The husbandman that 
laboreth must be first partaker of the fruits. Consider what I say; and the Lord give thee understanding in 
all things.” 


The young sailor at sea is inspired with great confidence, if the Master of the ship has been preserved in a 
shipwreck. For he will not consider that it is from his inexperience that he is exposed to the storm, but 
from the nature of things; and this has no little effect upon his mind. In war also the Captain, who sees his 
General wounded and recovered again, is much encouraged. And thus it produces some consolation to the 
faithful, that the Apostle should have been exposed to great sufferings, and not rendered weak by the 
utmost of them. And had it not been so, he would not have related his sufferings. For when Timothy heard, 
that he who possessed so great powers, who had conquered the whole world, is a prisoner, and afflicted, 
yet is not impatient, nor discontented upon the desertion of his friends; he, if ever exposed to the same 
sufferings himself, would not consider that it proceeded from human weakness, nor from the 
circumstance of his being a disciple, and inferior to Paul, since his teacher too suffered the like, but that 


CHAPTER VII 
ON THE CAUSES OF DOUBT OR ASSENT 


The causes productive of scepticism are two things principally. One is the changefulness and instability of 
the human mind, whose nature it is to generate dissent, either that of one with another, or that of people 
with themselves. And the second is the discrepancy which is in things; which, as to be expected, is 
calculated to be productive of scepticism. 


For, being unable either to believe in all views, on account of their conflicting nature; or to disbelieve all, 
because that which says that all are untrustworthy is included in the number of those that are so; or to 
believe some and disbelieve others on account of the equipoise, we are led to scepticism. 


But among the principal causes of scepticism is the instability of the mind, which is productive of dissent. 
And dissent is the proximate cause of doubt. Whence life is full of tribunals and councils; and, in fine, of 
selection in what is said to be good and bad; which are the signs of a mind in doubt, and halting through 
feebleness on account of conflicting matters. And there are libraries full of books, and compilations and 
treatises of those who differ in dogmas, and are confident that they themselves know the truth that there 
is in things. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE METHOD OF CLASSIFYING THINGS AND NAMES 


In language there are three things:—Names, which are primarily the symbols of conceptions, and by 
consequence also of subjects. Second, there are Conceptions, which are the likenesses and impressions of 
the subjects. Whence in all, the conceptions are the same; in consequence of the same impression being 
produced by the subjects in all. But the names are not so, on account of the difference of languages. And 
thirdly, the Subject-matters by which the Conceptions are impressed in us. 


The names are reduced by grammar into the twenty-four general elements; for the elements must be 
determined. For of Particulars there is no scientific knowledge, seeing they are infinite. But it is the 
property of science to rest on general and defined principles. Whence also Particulars are resolved into 
Universals. And philosophic research is occupied with Conceptions and Real subjects. But since of these 
the Particulars are infinite, some elements have been found, under which every subject of investigation is 
brought; and if it be shown to enter into any one or more of the elements, we prove it to exist; but if it 
escape them all, that it does not exist. 


Of things stated, some are stated without connection; as, for example, “man” and “runs,” and whatever 
does not complete a sentence, which is either true or false. And of things stated in connection, some point 
out “essence,” some “quality,” some “quantity,” some “relation,” some “where,” some “when,” some 
“position,” some “possession,” some “action,” some “suffering,” which we call the elements of material 
things after the first principles. For these are capable of being contemplated by reason. 


But immaterial things are capable of being apprehended by the mind alone, by primary application. 


And of those things that are classed under the ten Categories, some are predicated by themselves (as the 
nine Categories), and others in relation to something. 


And, again, of the things contained under these ten Categories, some are Univocal, as ox and man, as far 
as each is an animal. For those are Univocal terms, to both of which belongs the common name, animal; 
and the same principle, that is definition, that is animate essence. And Heteronyms are those which relate 
to the same subject under different names, as ascent or descent; for the way is the same whether upwards 
or downwards. And the other species of Heteronyms, as horse and black, are those which have a different 
name and definition from each other, and do not possess the same subject. But they are to be called 
different, not Heteronyms. And Polyonyms are those which have the same definition, but a different name, 
as, hanger, sword, scimitar. And Paronyms are those which are named from something different, as 
“manly” from “manliness.” 


Equivocal terms have the same name, but not the same definition, as man—both the animal and the 
picture. Of Equivocal terms, some receive their Equivocal name fortuitously, as Ajax, the Locrian, and the 
Salaminian; and some from intention; and of these, some from resemblance, as man both the living and 
the painted; and some from analogy, as the foot of Mount Ida, and our foot, because they are beneath; 
some from action, as the foot of a vessel, by which the vessel sails, and our foot, by which we move. 
Equivocal terms are designated from the same and to the same; as the book and scalpel are called 
surgical, both from the surgeon who uses them and with reference to the surgical matter itself. 


CHAPTER IX 
ON THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF CAUSE 


all this happened from the natural course of things. For Paul himself did this, and related what had 
befallen him, that he might strengthen Timothy, and renew his courage. And he shows that it was for this 
reason he mentioned his trials and afflictions, in that he has added, “Thou, therefore, my son, be strong in 
the grace that is in Christ Jesus.” What sayest thou? Thou hast shaken us with terrors, thou hast told us 
that thou art in chains, in afflictions, that all have forsaken thee, and, as if thou hadst said thou hadst not 
suffered anything, nor been abandoned by any, thou addest, “Thou therefore, my son, be strong”?—And 
justly too. For these things were to thy strengthening more than to his. For if I, Paul, endure these things, 
much more oughtest thou to bear them. If the master, much more the disciple. And this exhortation he 
introduces with much affection, calling him “son,” and not only so, but “my son.” If thou art a son, he 
means, imitate thy father. If thou art a son, be strong in consideration of the things which I have said, or 
rather be strong, not merely from what I have told you, but “of God.” “Be strong,” he says, “in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus”; that is, “through the grace of Christ.” That is, stand firmly. Thou knowest the 
battle. For elsewhere he says, “We wrestle not against flesh and blood.” (Eph. vi. 12.) And this he says not 
to depress but to excite them. Be sober therefore, he means, and watch, have the grace of the Lord 
cooeperating with thee, and aiding thee in thy contest, contribute thy own part with much alacrity and 
resolution. “And the things that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit thou to 
faithful men”; to “faithful” men, not to questioners nor to reasoners, to “faithful.” How faithful? Such as 
betray not the Gospel they should preach. “The things which thou hast heard,” not which thou hast 
searched out. For “faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” (Rom. x. 17.) But wherefore, 
“among many witnesses”? As if he had said: Thou hast not heard in secret, nor apart, but in the presence 
of many, with all openness of speech. Nor does he say, Tell, but “commit,” as a treasure committed is 
deposited in safety. Again he alarms his disciple, both from things above and things below. But he says not 
only “commit to faithful men”; for of what advantage is it that one is faithful, if he is not able to convey his 
doctrine to others? when he does not indeed betray the faith; but does not render others faithful? The 
teacher therefore ought to have two qualities, to be both faithful, and apt to teach; wherefore he says, 
“who shall be able to teach others also.” 


“Thou therefore endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” Oh, how great a dignity is this, to be a 
soldier of Jesus Christ! Observe the kings on earth, how great an honor it is esteemed to serve under 
them. If therefore the soldier of the king ought to endure hardness, not to endure hardness is not the part 
of any soldier. So that it behooves thee not to complain, if thou endurest hardness, for that is the part of a 
soldier; but to complain, if thou dost not endure hardness. 


“No man that warreth entangleth himself with the affairs of this life, that he may please him who hath 
chosen him to be a soldier. And if a man also strive for masteries, yet is he not crowned except he strive 
lawfully.” 


These things are said indeed to Timothy, but through him they are addressed to every teacher and 
disciple. Let no one therefore of those who hold the office of a Bishop disdain to hear these things, but let 
him be ashamed not to do them. “If any one strive for masteries,” he says, “he is not crowned, except he 
strive lawfully.” What is meant by “lawfully”? It is not enough that he enters into the lists, that he is 
anointed, and even engages, unless he comply with all the laws of the exercise, with respect to diet, to 
temperance and sobriety, and all the rules of the wrestling school, unless, in short, he go through all that 
is befitting for a wrestler, he is not crowned. And observe the wisdom of Paul. He mentions wrestlers and 
soldiers, the one to prepare him for slaughter and blood, the other with reference to endurance, that he 
might bear everything with fortitude, and be ever in exercise. 


“The husbandman that laboreth must be first partaker of the fruits.” 


He had first spoken from his own example as a teacher. He now speaks from those that are more common, 
as wrestlers and soldiers, and in their case he sets before him the rewards. First, that he may please him 
who hath chosen him to be a soldier; secondly, that he may be crowned; now he proposes a third example 
that more particularly suits himself. For the instance of the soldier and the wrestler corresponds to those 
who are under rule, but that of the husbandman to the Teacher. (Strive) not as a soldier or a wrestler only, 
but as a husbandman too. The husbandman takes care not of himself alone, but of the fruits of the earth. 
That is, no little reward of his labors is enjoyed by the husbandman. 


Here he both shows, that to God nothing is wanting, and that there is a reward for Teaching, which he 
shows by a common instance. As the husbandman, he says, does not labor without profit, but enjoys 
before others the fruits of his own toils, so is it fit that the teacher should do: either he means this, or he 
is speaking of the honor to be paid to teachers, but this is less consistent. For why does he not say the 
husbandman simply, but him “that laboreth”? not only that worketh, but that is worn with toil? And here 
with reference to the delay of reward, that no one may be impatient, he says, thou reapest the fruit 
already, or there is a reward in the labor itself. When therefore he has set before him the examples of 
soldiers, of wrestlers, and husbandmen, and all figuratively, “No one,” he says, “is crowned except he 
strive lawfully.” And having observed that “the husbandman who laboreth must first be partaker of the 
fruits,” he adds, 


“Consider what I say, and the Lord give thee understanding in all things.” 


It is on this account that he has spoken these things in proverb and parable. Then again to show his 
affectionate disposition, he ceases not to pray for him, as fearing for his own son, and he says, 


Ver. 8, 9. “Remember that Jesus Christ, of the seed of David, was raised from the dead, according to my 
Gospel. Wherein I suffer trouble as an evil-doer, even unto bonds.” 


On what account is this mentioned? It is directed chiefly against the heretics, at the same time to 
encourage Timothy, by showing the advantage of sufferings, since Christ, our Master, Himself overcame 
death by suffering. Remember this, he says, and thou wilt have sufficient comfort. “Remember that Jesus 
Christ, of the seed of David, was raised from the dead.” For upon that point many had already begun to 
subvert the dispensation, being ashamed at the immensity of God’s love to mankind. For of such a nature 
are the benefits which God has conferred upon us, that men were ashamed to ascribe them to God, and 
could not believe He had so far condescended. “According to my Gospel.” Thus he everywhere speaks in 
his Epistles, saying “according to my Gospel,” either because they were bound to believe him, or because 
there were some who preached “another Gospel.” (Gal. i. 6.) 


“Wherein I suffer trouble,” he says, “as an evil-doer, even unto bonds.” Again he introduces consolation 
and encouragement from himself, and he prepares his hearer’s mind with these two things; first, that he 
should know him to endure hardness; and, secondly, that he did not so but for a useful purpose, for in this 
case he will gain, in the other will even suffer harm. For what advantage is it, that you can show that a 
Teacher has exposed himself to hardship, but not for any useful purpose? But if it is for any benefit, if for 
the profit of those who are taught, then it is worthy of admiration. 


“But the word of God is not bound.” That is, if we were soldiers of this world, and waged an earthly 
warfare, the chains that confine our hands would avail. But now God has made us such that nothing can 
subdue us. For our hands are bound, but not our tongue, since nothing can bind the tongue but cowardice 
and unbelief alone; and where these are not, though you fasten chains upon us, the preaching of the 
Gospel is not bound. If indeed you bind a husbandman, you prevent his sowing, for he sows with his hand: 
but if you bind a Teacher, you hinder not the word, for it is sown with his tongue, not with his hand. Our 
word therefore is not subjected to bonds. For though we are bound, that is free, and runs its course. How? 
Because though bound, behold, we preach. This is for the encouragement of those that are free. For if we 
that are bound preach, much more does it behoove you that are loose to do so. You have heard that I 
suffer these things, as an evil-doer. Be not dejected. For it is a great wonder, that being bound I do the 
work of those that are free, that being bound I overcome all, that being bound I prevail over those that 
bound me. For it is the word of God, not ours. Human chains cannot bind the word of God. “These things I 
suffer on account of the elect.” 


Ver. 10. “Therefore I endure all things,” he says, “for the elect’s sake, that they may also obtain the 
salvation which is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory.” 


Behold another incentive. I endure these things, he says, not for myself, but for the salvation of others. It 
was in my power to have lived free from danger; to have suffered none of these things, if I had consulted 
my own interest. On what account then do I suffer these things? For the good of others, that others may 
obtain eternal life. What then dost thou promise thyself? He has not said, simply on account of these 
particular persons; but “for the elect’s sake.” If God has chosen them, it becomes us to suffer everything 
for their sakes. “That they also may obtain salvation.” By saying, “they also,” he means, as well as we. For 
God hath chosen us also; and as God suffered for our sakes, so should we suffer for their sakes. Thus it is 
a matter of retribution, not of favor. On the part of God it was grace, for He having received no previous 
benefit, hath done us good: but on our parts it is retribution, we having previously received benefits from 
God, suffer for these, for whom we suffer, in order “that they may obtain salvation.” What sayest thou? 
What salvation? Art thou who wast not the author of salvation to thyself, but wast destroying thyself, art 
thou the author of salvation to others? Surely not, and therefore he adds, “salvation that is in Christ 
Jesus”; that which is truly salvation, “with eternal glory.” Present things are afflictive, but they are but on 
earth. Present things are ignominious, but they are temporary. They are full of bitterness and pain; but 
they last only to-day and to-morrow. 


Such is not the nature of the good things, they are eternal, they are in heaven. That is true glory, this is 
dishonor. 


Moral. For observe, I pray, beloved, that is not glory which is on earth, the true glory is in heaven. But if 
any one would be glorified, let him be dishonored. If he would obtain rest, let him suffer affliction. If any 
one would be forever illustrious, would enjoy pleasure, let him despise temporal things. And that dishonor 
is glory, and glory dishonor, let us now set before us to the best of our power, that we may see what is real 
glory. It is not possible to be glorified upon earth; if thou wouldest be glorified, it must be through 
dishonor. And let us prove this in the examples of two persons, Nero and Paul. The one had the glory of 
this world, the other the dishonor. How? The first was a tyrant, had obtained great success, had raised 
many trophies, had wealth ever flowing in, numerous armies everywhere; he had the greater part of the 
world and the imperial city subject to his sway, the whole senate crouching to him, and his palace too was 
advancing with splendid show. When he must be armed, he went forth arrayed in gold and precious 
stones. When he was to sit still in peace, he sat clothed in robes of purple. He was surrounded by 


numerous guards and attendants. He was called Lord of land and sea, Emperor, Augustus, Caesar, King, 
and other such high-sounding names as implied flattery and courtship; and nothing was wanting that 
might tend to glory. Even wise men and potentates and sovereigns trembled at him. For beside all this, he 
was Said to be a cruel and violent man. He even wished to be thought a god, and he despised both all the 
idols, and the very God Who is over all. He was worshiped as a god. What greater glory than this? Or 
rather what greater dishonor? For—I know not how—my tongue is carried away by the force of truth, and 
passes sentence before judgment. Meanwhile let us examine the matter according to the opinion of the 
multitude, and of unbelievers, and the estimation of flattery. 


What is greater in the common estimation of glory than to be reputed a god? It is indeed a great disgrace 
that any human being should be so mad, but for the present let us consider the matter according to the 
opinion of the multitude. Nothing then was wanting to him, that contributes to human glory, but he was 
worshiped by all as a god. Now in opposition to him, let us consider Paul. He was a Cilician, and the 
difference between Rome and Cilicia, all know. He was a tent-maker, a poor man, unskilled in the wisdom 
of those without, knowing only the Hebrew tongue, a language despised by all, especially by the Italians. 
For they do not so much despise the barbarian, the Greek, or any other tongue as the Syriac, and this has 
affinity with the Hebrew. Nor wonder at this, for if they despised the Greek, which is so admirable and 
beautiful, much more the Hebrew. He was a man that often lived in hunger, often went to bed without 
food, a man that was naked, and had not clothes to put on; “in cold, and nakedness,” as he says of himself. 
(1 Cor. xi. 27.) Nor was this all; but he was cast into prison at the command of Nero himself, and confined 
with robbers, with impostors, with grave-breakers, with murderers, and he was, as he himself says, 
scourged as a malefactor. Who then is the more illustrious? The name of the one the greater part have 
never heard of. The other is daily celebrated by Greeks, and Barbarians, and Scythians, and those who 
inhabit the extremities of the earth. 


But let us not yet consider what is the case now, but even at that time who was the more illustrious, who 
the more glorious, he that was in chains, and dragged bound from prison, or he that was clothed in a 
purple robe, and walked forth from a palace? The prisoner certainly. For the other, who had armies at his 
command, and sat arrayed in purple, was not able to do what he would. But the prisoner, that was like a 
malefactor, and in mean attire, could do everything with more authority. How? The one said, “Do not 
disseminate the word of God.” The other said, “I cannot forbear; the word of God is not bound.’” Thus the 
Cilician, the prisoner, the poor tent-maker, who lived in hunger, despised the Roman, rich as he was, and 
emperor, and ruling over all, who enriched so many thousands; and with all his armies he availed nothing. 
Who then was illustrious? who venerable? He that in chains was a conqueror, or he that in a purple robe 
was conquered? He that standing below, smote, or he that sitting above, was smitten? He that 
commanded and was despised, or he who was commanded and made no account of the commands? He 
who being alone was victorious, or he who with numerous armies was defeated? The king therefore so 
came Off, that his prisoner triumphed over him. Tell me then on whose side you would be? For do not look 
to what comes afterwards, but to what was then their state. Would you be on the side of Nero, or of Paul? 
I speak not according to the estimate of faith, for that is manifest; but according to the estimate of glory, 
and reverence, and preeminence. Any man of right understanding would say, on the side of Paul. For if to 
conquer is more illustrious than to be conquered, he is more glorious. And this is not yet much, that he 
conquered, but that being in so mean a state he conquered one in so exalted a condition. For I say, and 
will not cease to repeat it, though bound with a chain, yet he smote him that was invested with a diadem. 


Such is the power of Christ. The chain surpassed the kingly crown, and this apparel was shown more 
brilliant than that. Clothed in filthy rags, as the inhabitant of a prison, he turned all eyes upon the chains 
that hung on him, rather than on the purple robe. He stood on earth bound down and stooping low, and all 
left the tyrant mounted on a golden chariot to gaze on him. And well they might. For it was customary to 
see a king with white horses, but it was a strange and unwonted sight to behold a prisoner conversing 
with a king with as much confidence as a king would converse with a pitiful and wretched slave. The 
surrounding multitude were all slaves of the king, yet they admired not their lord, but him who was 
superior to their lord. And he before whom all feared and trembled, was trampled upon by one solitary 
man. See then how great was the brightness of these very chains! 


And what need to mention what followed after these things? The tomb of the one is nowhere to be seen; 
but the other lies in the royal city itself, in greater splendor than any king, even there where he 
conquered, where he raised his trophy. If mention is made of the one, it is with reproach, even among his 
kindred, for he is said to have been profligate. But the memory of the other is everywhere accompanied 
with a good report, not among us only, but among his enemies. For when truth shines forth, it puts to 
shame even one’s enemies, and if they admire him not for his faith, yet they admire him for his boldness 
and his manly freedom. The one is proclaimed by all mouths, as one that is crowned, the other is loaded 
with reproaches and accusations. Which then is the real splendor? 


And yet I am but praising the lion for his talons, when I ought to be speaking of his real honors. And what 
are these? Those in the heavens. How will he come in a shining vesture with the King of Heaven! How will 
Nero stand then, mournful and dejected! And if what I say seems to thee incredible and ridiculous, thou 
art ridiculous for deriding that which is no subject for laughter. For if thou disbelievest the future, be 
convinced from what is past. The season for being crowned is not yet come, and yet how great honor has 


the combatant gained! What honor then will he not obtain, when the Distributor of the prizes shall come! 
He was among foreigners, “a stranger and a sojourner” (Heb. xi. 13.), and thus is he admired: what good 
will he not enjoy, when he is amongst his own? Now “our life is hid with Christ in God” (Col. iii. 3.); yet he 
who is dead worketh more and is more honored than the living. When that our life shall come, what will 
he not participate? What will he not attain? 


On this account God made him enjoy these honors, not because he wanted them. For if when in the body 
he despised popular glory, much more will he despise it now that he is delivered from the body. Nor only 
on this account has He caused him to enjoy honor, but that those who disbelieve the future may be 
convinced from the present. I say that when the Resurrection shall be, Paul will come with the King of 
Heaven, and will enjoy infinite blessings. But the unbeliever will not be convinced. Let him believe then 
from the present. The tent-maker is more illustrious, more honored than the king. No emperor of Rome 
ever enjoyed so great honor. The emperor is cast out, and lies, no one knows where. The tent-maker 
occupies the midst of the city, as if he were a king, and living. From these things believe, even with 
respect to the future. If he enjoys so great honor here, where he was persecuted and banished, what will 
he not be when he shall come hereafter? If when he was a tent-maker, he was so illustrious, what will he 
be when he shall come rivaling the beams of the sun? If in so much meanness he overcame such 
magnificence, to whom, at his coming, will he not be superior? Can we avoid the conclusion? Who is not 
moved by the fact, that a tent-maker became more honorable than the most honored of kings? If here 
things happen so beyond the course of nature, much more will it be so hereafter. If thou wilt not believe 
the future, O man, believe the present. If thou wilt not believe invisible things, believe things that are 
seen: or rather believe things which are seen, for so thou wilt believe things which are invisible. But if 
thou wilt not, we may fitly say with the Apostle, “We are pure from your blood” (Acts xx. 26.): for we have 
testified to you of all things, and have left out nothing that we should have said. Blame yourselves 
therefore, and to yourselves will ye impute the punishment of Hell. But let us, my beloved children, be 
imitators of Paul, not in his faith only, but in his life, that we may attain to heavenly glory, and trample 
upon that glory that is here. Let not any things present attract us. Let us despise visible things, that we 
may obtain heavenly things, or rather may through these obtain the others, but let it be our aim 
preeminently to obtain those, of which God grant that we may be all accounted worthy, through the grace 
and lovingkindness, &c. 


HOMILY V 


2 TIMOTHY II. 11-14 


“It is a faithful saying: for if we be dead with Him, we shall also live with Him: if we suffer, we shall also 
reign with Him: if we deny Him, He also will deny us: if we believe not, yet He abideth faithful: He cannot 
deny Himself. Of these things put them in remembrance, charging them before the Lord, that they strive 
not about words to no profit, but to the subverting of the hearers.” 


Many of the weaker sort of men give up the effort of faith, and do not endure the deferring of their hope. 
They seek things present, and form from these their judgment of the future. When therefore their lot here 
was death, torments, and chains, and yet he says, they shall come to eternal life, they would not have 
believed, but would have said, “What sayest thou? When I live, I die; and when I die, I live? Thou 
promisest nothing on earth, and dost thou give it in heaven? Little things thou dost not bestow; and dost 
thou offer great things?” That none therefore may argue thus, he places beyond doubt the proof of these 
things, laying it down beforehand already, and giving certain signs. For, “remember,” he says, “that Jesus 
Christ was raised from the dead”; that is, rose again after death. And now showing the same thing he 
says, “It is a faithful saying,” that he who has attained a heavenly life, will attain eternal life also. Whence 
is it “faithful”? Because, he says, “If we be dead with Him, we shall also live with Him.” For say, shall we 
partake with Him in things laborious and painful; and shall we not in things beneficial? But not even a 
man would act thus, nor, if one had chosen to suffer affliction and death with him, would he refuse to him 
a share in his rest, if he had attained it. But how are we “dead with Him”? This death he means both of 
that in the Laver, and that in sufferings. For he says, “Bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus” (2 Cor. iv. 10.); and, “We are buried with Him by baptism into death” (Rom. vi. 4.); and, “Our old 
man is crucified with Him”; and, “We have been planted together in the likeness of His death.” (Rom. vi. 5, 
6.) But he also speaks here of death by trials: and that more especially, for he was also suffering trials 
when he wrote it. And this is what he says, “If we have suffered death on His account, shall we not live on 
His account? This is not to be doubted. If we suffer, we shall also reign with Him,’” not absolutely, we shall 
reign, but “if we suffer,” showing that it is not enough to die once, (the blessed man himself died daily,) 
but there was need of much patient endurance; and especially Timothy had need of it. For tell me not, he 
says, of your first sufferings, but that you continue to suffer. 


Then on the other side he exhorts him, not from the good, but from the evil. For if wicked men were to 
partake of the same things, this would be no consolation. And if having endured they were to reign with 
Him, but not having endured were not indeed to reign with Him, but were to suffer no worse evil, though 
this were terrible, yet it would not be enough to affect most men with concern. Wherefore he speaks of 
something more dreadful still. If we deny Him, He will also deny us. So then there is a retribution not of 
good things only, but of the contrary. And consider what it is probable that he will suffer, who is denied in 


that kingdom. “Whosoever shall deny Me, him will I also deny.” (Matt. x. 33.) And the retribution is not 
equal, though it seems so expressed. For we who deny Him are men, but He who denies us is God; and 
how great is the distance between God and man, it is needless to say. 


Besides, we injure ourselves; Him we cannot injure. And to show this, he has added, “If we believe not, He 
abideth faithful: He cannot deny Himself”: that is, if we believe not that He rose again, He is not injured 
by it. He is faithful and unshaken, whether we say so or not. If then He is not at all injured by our denying 
Him, it is for nothing else than for our benefit that He desires our confession. For He abideth the same, 
whether we deny Him or not. He cannot deny Himself, that is, His own Being. We may say that He is not; 
though such is not the fact. It is not in His nature, it is not possible for Him not to be, that is, to go into 
nonentity. His subsistence always abides, always is. Let us not therefore be so affected, as if we could 
gratify or could injure Him. But lest any one should think that Timothy needed this advice, he has added, 


“Of these things put them in remembrance, charging them before the Lord, that they strive not about 
words to no profit, but to the subverting of the hearers.” It is an overawing thing to call God to witness 
what we say, for if no one would dare to set at nought the testimony of man when appealed to, much less 
when the appeal is to God. If any one, for instance, entering into a contract, or making his will, chooses to 
call witnesses worthy of credit, would any transfer the things to those who are not included? Surely not. 
And even if he wishes it, yet fearing the credibility of the witnesses, he avoids it. What is “charging them 
before the Lord”? he calls God to witness both what was said, and what was done. 


“That they strive not about words to no profit;” and not merely so, but “to the subverting of the hearers.” 
Not only is there no gain from it, but much harm. “Of these things then put them in remembrance,” and if 
they despise thee, God will judge them. But why does he admonish them not to strive about words? He 
knows that it is a dainty thing, and that the human soul is ever prone to contend and to dispute about 
words. To guard against this, he has not only charged them “not to strive about words,” but to render his 
discourse more alarming, he adds, “to the subverting of the hearers.” 


Ver. 15. “Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth.” 


Everywhere this “not being ashamed”! And why is he ever so careful to guard him against shame? 
Because it was natural for many to be ashamed both of Paul himself, as being a tent-maker, and of the 
preaching, since its teachers perished. For Christ had been crucified, himself was about to be beheaded, 
Peter was crucified with his head downwards, and these things they suffered from audacious and 
despicable men. Because such men were in power, he says, “Be not ashamed”; that is, fear not to do 
anything tending to godliness, though it be necessary to submit to slavery or any other suffering. For how 
does any one become approved? By being “a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” As the workman 
is not ashamed of any work, so neither should he be ashamed who labors in the Gospel. He should submit 
to anything. 


“Rightly dividing the word of truth.” 


This he hath well said. For many distort it, and pervert it in every way, and many additions are made to it. 
He has not said directing it, but “rightly dividing,” that is, cut away what is spurious, with much 
vehemence assail it, and extirpate it. With the sword of the Spirit cut off from your preaching, as from a 
thong, whatever is superfluous and foreign to it. 


Ver. 16. “And shun profane novelties of speech.” 


For they will not stop there. For when anything new has been introduced, it is ever producing innovations, 
and the error of him who has once left the safe harbor is infinite, and never stops. 


“For they will increase unto more ungodliness,” he says, 
Ver. 17. “And their word will eat as doth a canker.” 


It is an evil not to be restrained, not curable by any medicine, it destroys the whole frame. He shows that 
novelty of doctrine is a disease, and worse than a disease. And here he implies that they are incorrigible, 
and that they erred not weakly but willfully. 


“Of whom is Hymeneus and Philetus,” 


Ver. 18. “Who concerning the truth have erred, saying that the resurrection is past already, and overthrow 
the faith of some.” 


He has well said, “They will increase unto more ungodliness.” For it appears indeed to be a solitary evil, 
but see what evils spring out of it. For if the Resurrection is already past, not only do we suffer loss in 
being deprived of that great glory, but because judgment is taken away, and retribution also. For if the 
Resurrection is past, retribution also is past. The good therefore have reaped persecutions and afflictions, 
and the wicked have not been punished, nay verily, they live in great pleasure. It were better to say that 


there is no resurrection, than that it is already past. 
“And overthrow,” he says, “the faith of some.” 


“Of some,” not of all. For if there is no resurrection, faith is subverted. Our preaching is vain, nor is Christ 
risen; and if He is not risen, neither was He born, nor has He ascended into heaven. Observe how this 
error, while it seems to oppose the doctrine of the Resurrection, draws after it many other evils. What 
then, says one, ought we to do nothing for those who are subverted? 


Ver. 19. “Nevertheless,” he says, “the foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal, The Lord knoweth 
them that are His. And, Let every one that nameth the name of the Lord depart from iniquity.” 


He shows that even before they were subverted, they were not firm. For otherwise, they would not have 
been overthrown at the first attack, as Adam was firm before the commandment. For those who are fixed 
not only are not harmed through deceivers, but are even admired. 


And he calls it “sure,” and a “foundation”; so ought we to adhere to the faith; “having this seal, The Lord 
knoweth them that are His.” What is this? He has taken it from Deuteronomy; that is, Firm souls stand 
fixed and immovable. But whence are they manifest? From having these characters inscribed upon their 
actions, from their being known by God, and not perishing with the world, and from their departing from 
iniquity. 


“Let every one,” he says, “that nameth the name of the Lord depart from iniquity.” 


These are the distinguishing marks of the foundation. As a foundation is shown to be firm, and as letters 
are inscribed upon a stone that the letters may be significant. But these letters are shown by works, 
“Having,” he says, “this seal” fixed thereon, “Let every one that nameth the name of the Lord depart from 
iniquity.” Thus if any one is unrighteous, he is not of the foundation. So that this too is of the seal, not to 
do iniquity. 


Moral. Let us not therefore put off from us the royal seal and token, that we may not be of those who are 
not sealed, that we may not be unsound, that we may be firmly grounded, that we may be of the 
foundation, and not carried to and fro. This marks them that are of God, that they depart from iniquity. For 
how can any one be of God Who is just, if he does iniquity, if by his works he opposes Him, if he insults 
Him by his misdeeds? Again we are speaking against injustice, and again we have many that are hostile to 
us. For this affection, like a tyrant, has seized upon the souls of all, and, what is worse, not by necessity 
nor violence, but by persuasion and gentle insinuation, and they are grateful for their slavery. And this is 
indeed the misery; for if they were held by constraint and not by love, they would soon depart. And 
whence is it, that a thing which is most bitter, appears to be sweet? whence is it that righteousness, which 
is a most sweet thing, becomes bitter? It is the fault of our senses. Thus some have thought honey bitter, 
and have taken with pleasure other things that were noxious. And the cause is not in the nature of things, 
but in the perverseness of the sufferers. The judging faculty of the soul is disordered. Just as a balance, if 
its beam be unsteady, moves round, and does not show accurately the weight of things placed in it; so the 
soul, if it has not the beam of its own thoughts fixed, and firmly riveted to the law of God, being carried 
round and drawn down, will not be able to judge aright of actions. 


For if any one will examine carefully, he will perceive the great bitterness of injustice, not to those who 
suffer it, but to those who practice it, and to these more than to the others. And let us not speak of things 
future, but for the present of things here. Hath it not battles, judgments, condemnation, ill will, abuse? 
what is more bitter than these? Hath it not enmities, and wars, and accusations? what is more bitter than 
these? Hath it not conscience continually scourging and gnawing us? If it were possible, I could wish to 
draw out from the body the soul of the unrighteous man, and you would see it pale and trembling, 
ashamed, hiding its head, anxiously fearful, and self-condemned. For should we sink down into the very 
depths of wickedness, the judging faculty of the mind is not destroyed, but remains unbribed. And no one 
pursues injustice thinking it to be good, but he invents excuses, and has recourse to every artifice of 
words to shift off the accusation. But he cannot get it off his conscience. Here indeed the speciousness of 
words, the corruption of rulers, and multitudes of flatterers, is often able to throw justice into the shade, 
but within, the conscience has nothing of this sort, there are no flatterers there, no wealth to corrupt the 
judge. For the faculty of judging is naturally implanted in us by God, and what comes from God cannot be 
so corrupted. But uneasy slumbers, thick-coming fancies, and the frequent recollections of guilt, destroy 
our repose. Has any one, for instance, unjustly deprived another of his house? not only is he that is robbed 
rendered unhappy, but the man who robbed him. If he is persuaded of a future judgment, (if indeed any 
one is so persuaded,) he groans exceedingly, and is in misery. But if he believes not in futurity, yet he 
blushes for shame; or rather there is no man, whether Greek, Jew, or heretic, who is not afraid of a 
judgment to come. 


And although he is not a philosopher with respect to futurity; yet he fears and trembles at what may befall 
him here, lest he may have some retribution in his property, his children, his family, or his life. For many 
such visitations God inflicts. For since the doctrine of the Resurrection is not sufficient to bring all men to 
reason, He affords even here many proofs of His righteous judgment, and exhibits them to the world. One 


who has gained wrongfully is without children, another falls in war, another is maimed in his body, 
another loses his son. He considers these things, on these his imagination dwells, and he lives in continual 
fear. 


Know you not what the unrighteous suffer? Is there no bitterness in these things? And were there nothing 
of this sort, do not all condemn him, and hate and abhor him, and think him less rational than a beast, 
even those who are themselves unrighteous? For if they condemn themselves, much more do they 
condemn another, calling him rapacious, fraudulent, a pestilent fellow. What pleasure then can he enjoy? 
He has only the heavier care and anxiety to preserve his gains, and the being more anxious and troubled. 
For the more wealth any one gets about him, the more painful watchfulness does he store up for himself. 
Then what are the curses of those whom he has wronged, their pleadings against him? And what, if 
sickness should befall him? For it is impossible for one, who has fallen into sickness, however atheistically 
he may be inclined, not to be anxious about these things, not to be thoughtful, when he is unable to do 
anything. For as long as we are here, the soul enjoying itself, does not tolerate painful thoughts: but when 
it is about to take its flight from the body, then a greater fear constrains it, as entering into the very 
portals of judgment. Even robbers, whilst they are in prison, live without fear, but when they are brought 
to the very curtain of the court, they sink with terror. For when the fear of death is urgent, like a fire 
consuming all things besides, it obliges the soul to philosophize, and to take thought for futurity. The 
desire of wealth, the love of gain, and of bodily pleasures, no longer possesses it. These things passing 
away like clouds, leave the judging faculty clear, and grief entering in softens the hard heart. For nothing 
is so opposite to philosophy, as a life of pleasure; nor, on the other hand, is anything so favorable to 
philosophy as affliction. Consider what the covetous man will then be. For, “an hour of affliction,” it is 
said, “maketh a man forget much pleasure.” (Ecclus. ii. 27.) What will then be his state, when he 
considers those whom he has robbed, and injured, and defrauded, when he sees others reaping the fruits 
of his grasping, and himself going to pay the penalty? For it cannot, indeed it cannot be, that when fallen 
into sickness he should not reflect upon these things. For often the soul of itself is distracted with agony 
and terror. What a bitterness is this, tell me! And with every sickness these things must be endured. And 
what will he not suffer when he sees others punished or put to death? 


These things await him here. And as to what he must undergo hereafter, it is not possible to say what 
punishment, what vengeance, what torments, what racks are reserved for him There. These things we 
declare. “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” (Luke viii. 8.) We are for ever discoursing of these 
things, not willingly, but of necessity. For we could wish there were no obligation to mention such things 
at all. But since it must be, we would at least, by a little medicine, deliver you from your disease, and 
restore you to health. But whilst you remain in this sickness, it would show a mean and weak spirit, not to 
say cruelty and inhumanity, to desist from the healing treatment. For if when physicians despair of our 
bodies, we beseech them not to neglect us, not to cease to our last breath applying whatever is in their 
power, shall we not much more exhort ourselves? For perhaps when we have come to the very gates of 
Hell, the vestibule of wickedness itself, it may be possible to recover, to renew our strength, to lay hold on 
eternal life! How many, who have heard ten times and remained insensible, have afterwards at one 
hearing been converted! Or rather, not at one hearing; for though they seemed insensible at the ten 
discourses, yet they gained something, and afterwards showed all at once abundant fruit. For as a tree 
may receive ten strokes, and not fall; then afterwards be brought down all at once by a single blow: yet it 
is not done by that one blow, but by the ten which made that last successful. And this is known to him who 
sees the root, though he who takes his view of the trunk above knows it not. So it is in this case. And thus 
often, when physicians have applied many remedies, no benefit is perceived; but afterwards some one 
comes in and effects an entire cure. Yet it is not the work of him alone, but of these who have already 
reduced the disorder. So that, if now we do not bring forth the fruits of hearing the word, yet hereafter we 
shall. For that we shall bring them forth, I am fully persuaded. For it is not, indeed it is not possible that 
such eager desire, such a love of hearing, should fail of its effect. God forbid! But may we all, having 
become worthy of the admonitions of Christ, obtain the everlasting blessings, &c. 


HOMILY VI 


2 TIMOTHY II. 20, 21 


“But in a great house there are not only vessels of gold and of silver, but also of wood and of earth; and 
some to honor, and some to dishonor. If a man therefore purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel 
unto honor, sanctified, and meet for the master’s use, and prepared unto every good work.” 


Many men are still even now perplexed to account for the fact, that the wicked are suffered to remain, 
and are not yet destroyed. Now doubtless various reasons may be assigned for this, as, that they may be 
converted, or that by their punishment they may be made an example to the multitude. But Paul here 
mentions a similar case. For he says, 


“In a great house there are not only vessels of gold and silver, but also of wood and earth.” Showing by 
this, that as in a great house it is likely there should be a great difference of vessels, so here also, in the 
whole world, for he speaks not of the Church only, but of the world at large. For think not, I pray, that he 
means it of the Church; for there he would not have any vessels of wood or of earth, but all of gold or 


silver where is the body of Christ, where is that “pure virgin, without spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing.” 
(Eph. v. 27.) And this is what he means to say: Let it not disturb thee that there are corrupt and wicked 
men. For in a great house there are such vessels. But what then? they do not receive the same honor. But 
some are to honor and some to dishonor. “Nay,” says one, “in a house they may be of some use, but not at 
all in the world.” Though God employs them not for such honorable service, he makes use of them for 
other purposes. For instance, the vainglorious man builds much, so does the covetous man, the merchant, 
the tradesman, the magistrate; there are certain works in the world suited to these. But the golden vessel 
is not of such a nature. It is employed about the royal table. He does not say however that wickedness is a 
necessary thing, (for how should it be?) but that the wicked also have their work. For if all were of gold or 
of silver, there would be no need of the viler sort. For instance, if all were hardy, there would be no need 
of houses; if all were free from luxury, there would be no need of dainties. If all were careful only for 
necessaries, there would be no need of splendid building. 


“If therefore a man purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel unto honor, sanctified.” Seest thou that 
it is not of nature, nor of the necessity of matter, to be a vessel of gold or of earth, but of our own choice? 
For otherwise the earthen could not become gold, nor could the golden descend to the vileness of the 
other. But in this case there is much change, and alteration of state. Paul was an earthen vessel, and 
became a golden one. Judas was a golden vessel, and became an earthen one. The earthen vessels, 
therefore, are such from uncleanness. The fornicator and the covetous man become earthen vessels. “But 
how then does he say elsewhere, We have this treasure in earthen vessels,’ so that he does not despise but 
honor the earthen vessel, speaking of it as the recipient of the treasure?” There he shows the nature itself, 
and not the form of the material. For he means to say that our body is an earthen vessel. For as 
earthenware is nothing else but baked clay, so is our body nothing but clay consolidated by the heat of the 
soul; for that it is earthen, is evident. For as such a vessel is often by falling broken and dashed to pieces, 
so our body falls and is dissolved by death. For how do our bones differs from a potsherd, hard and dry as 
they are? or our flesh from clay, being, like it, composed of water? But, as I said, how is it that he does not 
speak contemptuously of it? Because there he is discoursing of its nature, here of our choice. “If a man,” 
he says, “purge himself from these,” not merely “cleanse,” but “cleanse out,” that is, cleanse himself 
perfectly, “he shall be a vessel unto honor, sanctified, and meet for the Master’s use.” The others therefore 
are useless for any good purpose, though some use is made of them. “And prepared unto every good 
work.” Even though he do it not, he is fit for it, and has a capacity for it. We ought therefore to be 
prepared for everything, even for death, for martyrdom, for a life of virginity, or for all these. 


Ver. 22. “Flee also youthful lusts.” 


Not only the lust of fornication, but every inordinate desire is a youthful lust. Let the aged learn that they 
ought not to do the deeds of the youthful. If one be given to insolence, or a lover of power, of riches, of 
bodily pleasures, it is a youthful lust, and foolish. These things must proceed from a heart not yet 
established, from a mind not deeply grounded, but in a wavering state. What then does he advise in order 
that none may be captivated by these things? “Flee youthful” imaginations, but 


“Follow righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with them that call on the Lord out of a pure heart.” 
He calls virtue in general, “righteousness”: godliness of life, “faith, meekness, charity.” 


What is meant by “those that call upon the Lord out of a pure heart”? It is as if he said, Rejoice not in 
those who only call upon the Lord; but those who call upon Him sincerely and unfeignedly, who have 
nothing of deceit about them, who approach Him in peace, who are not contentious. With these associate 
thyself. But with others be not easy, but only as far as lies in you, be peaceable. 


Ver. 23. “But foolish and unlearned questions avoid, knowing that they do gender strifes.” 


Do you see how he everywhere draws him off from questions; not that he was not able to overthrow them; 
for he was well able. For had he not been able he would have said, Be diligent, that thou mayest be able to 
refute them; as when he says, “Give attendance to reading, for by so doing thou shalt both save thyself 
and them that hear thee.” (1 Tim. iv. 13, 16.) But he knew that it was useless to enter at all into these 
disputes, that there will be no end of it, save contentions, enmities, insults, and reproaches. These 
“questions” therefore “avoid”; so that there are other questions, some relating to the Scriptures, some to 
other things. 


Ver. 24. “And the servant of the Lord must not strive.” 


Not even in questions ought he to strive, for the servant of the Lord must keep far from strife, since God is 
the God of peace, and what should the servant of the God of peace have to do with strife? 


“But be gentle unto all men.” 


How is it then he says, “Rebuke with all authority” (Tit. ii. 15.); and again, “Let no man despise thy youth” 
(1 Tim. iv. 12.): and again, “Rebuke them sharply”? (Tit. i. 13.) Because this is consistent with meekness. 
For a strong rebuke, if it be given with gentleness, is most likely to wound deeply: for it is possible, indeed 


it is, to touch more effectually by gentleness, than one overawes by boldness. 


“Apt to teach”; that is, those who are willing to be taught. For “a man that is an heretic,” he says, “after 
the first and second admonition reject.” (Tit. iii. 10.) “Patient.” He has well added this, for it is a quality 
which a teacher above all things ought to possess. All things are vain without it. And if fishermen do not 
despair, though often they cast their nets for a whole day without catching anything, much more should 
not we. For see what is the result. From constant teaching, it often happens that the plow of the word, 
descending to the depth of the soul, roots out the evil passion that troubled it. For he that hears often will 
at length be affected. A man cannot go on hearing continually without some effect being produced. 
Sometimes therefore, when he was on the point of being persuaded, he is lost by our becoming weary. For 
the same thing occurs, as if an unskillful husbandman should in the first year dig about the vine he had 
planted, and seeking to reap some fruit in the second year, and again in the third, and gathering nothing, 
should after three years despair, and in the fourth year, when he was about to receive the recompense of 
his labors, abandon his vine. And having said, “Patient,” he is not satisfied, but goes on to say, 


Ver. 25. “In meekness instructing those that oppose themselves.” 


For he that teaches must be especially careful to do it with meekness. For a soul that wishes to learn 
cannot gain any useful instruction from harshness and contention. For when it would apply, being thus 
thrown into perplexity, it will learn nothing. He who would gain any useful knowledge ought above all 
things to be well disposed towards his teacher, and if this be not previously attained, nothing that is 
requisite or useful can be accomplished. And no one can be well disposed towards him who is violent and 
overbearing. How is it then that he says, “A man that is an heretic, after the first and second admonition, 
reject”? He speaks there of one incorrigible, of one whom he knows to be diseased beyond the possibility 
of cure. 


“Tf God peradventure will give them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth.” 
Ver. 26. “And that they may recover themselves out of the snare of the devil.” 


What he says amounts to this. Perhaps there will be a reformation. Perhaps! for it is uncertain. So that we 
ought to withdraw only from those, of whom we can show plainly, and concerning whom we are fully 
persuaded, that whatever be done, they will not be reformed. “In meekness,” he says. In this temper, you 
see, we ought to address ourselves to those who are willing to learn, and never cease from conversing 
with them till we have come to the demonstration. 


“Who are taken captive by him at his will.” It is truly said, “Who are taken captive,” for meanwhile they 
float in error. Observe here how he teaches to be humble-minded. He has not said, if peradventure you 
should be able, but, “if peradventure God should grant them a recovery”; if anything be done, therefore, 
all is of the Lord. Thou plantest, thou waterest but He soweth and maketh it produce fruit. Let us not 
therefore be so affected, as if we ourselves wrought the persuasion, even if we should persuade any one. 
“Taken captive by him,” he says, “to His will.” This no one will say relates to doctrine, but to life. For “His 
will” is that we live rightly. But some are in the snare of the devil by reason of their life, we ought not 
therefore to be weary even with respect to these. 


“Tf peradventure,” he says, “they may recover, that are taken captive, unto His will.” Now “If 
peradventure,” implies much longsuffering. For not to do the will of God is a snare of the devil. 


For as a sparrow, though it be not wholly enclosed, but only caught by the foot, is still under the power of 
him who set the snare; so though we be not wholly subverted, both in faith and life, but in life only, we are 
under the power of the devil. For “Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven”; and again, “I know you not; depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” (Matt. vii. 21-23.) 
You see there is no advantage from our faith, when our Lord knows us not: and to the virgins he says the 
same, “I know you not.” (Matt. xxv. 12.) What then is the benefit of virginity, or of many labors, when the 
Lord knows us not? And in many places we find men not blamed for their faith, but punished for their evil 
life only; as elsewhere, not reproved for evil lives, but perishing for their pravity of doctrine. For these 
things hold together. You see that when we do not the will of God, we are under the snare of the devil. And 
often not only from a bad life, but from one defect, we enter into Hell, where there are not good qualities 
to counterbalance it, since the virgins were not accused of fornication or adultery, nor of envy or ill-will, 
nor of drunkenness, nor of unsound faith, but of a failure of oil, that is, they failed in almsgiving, for that is 
the oil meant. And those who were pronounced accursed in the words, “Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire,” were not accused of any such crimes, but because they had not fed Christ. 


Moral. Seest thou that a failure in alms-giving is enough to cast a man into hell fire? For where will he 
avail who does not give alms? Dost thou fast every day? So also did those virgins, but it availed them 
nothing. Dost thou pray? What of that? prayer without alms-giving is unfruitful, without that all things are 
unclean and unprofitable. The better part of virtue is destroyed. “He that loveth not his brother,” it is said, 
“knoweth not God.” (1 John iv. 8.) And how dost thou love him, when thou dost not even impart to him of 
these poor worthless things? Tell me, therefore, dost thou observe chastity? On what account? From fear 
of punishment? By no means. It is of a natural endowment that thou observest it, since if thou wast chaste 


from fear of punishment, and didst violence to nature in submitting to so severe a rule, much more 
oughtest thou to do alms. For to govern the desire of wealth, and of bodily pleasures, is not the same 
thing. The latter is much more difficult to restrain. And wherefore? Because the pleasure is natural, and 
the desire of it is innate and of natural growth in the body. It is not so with riches. Herein we are able to 
resemble God, in showing mercy and pity. When therefore we have not this quality, we are devoid of all 
good. He has not said, “ye shall be like unto your Father, if ye fast,” nor “if ye be virgins,” nor “if ye pray,” 
hath He said, “ye shall be like unto your Father,” for none of these things can be applied to God, nor are 
they His acts. But what? “Be ye merciful, as your Father in Heaven is merciful.” (Luke vi. 36.) This is the 
work of God. If therefore thou hast not this, what hast thou? He says: “I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice.” (Hosea vi. 6.) God made Heaven, and earth, and sea. Great works these, and worthy of His 
wisdom! But by none of these has He so powerfully attracted human nature to Himself, as by mercy and 
the love of mankind. For that indeed is the work of power and wisdom and goodness. But it is far more so 
that He became a servant. Do we not for this more especially admire Him? are we not for this still more 
amazed at Him? Nothing attracts God to us so much as mercy. And the prophets from beginning to end 
discourse upon this subject. But I speak not of mercy that is accompanied with covetousness. That is not 
mercy. For it is not the root of the thorn but of the olive that produces the oil ; so it is not the root of 
covetousness, of iniquity, or of rapine, that produces mercy. Do not put a slander on almsgiving. Do not 
cause it to be evil spoken of by all. If thou committest robbery for this, that thou mayest give alms, 
nothing is more wicked than thy almsgiving. For when it is produced by rapine, it is not almsgiving, it is 
inhumanity, it is cruelty, it is an insult to God. If Cain so offended, by offering inferior gifts of his own, 
shall he not offend, who offers the goods of another? An offering is nothing else but a sacrifice, a 
purification, not a pollution. And thou who darest not to pray with unclean hands, dost thou offer the dirt 
and filth of robbery, and think thou doest nothing wrong? Thou sufferest not thy hands to be full of dirt 
and filth, but having first cleansed these, thou offerest. Yet that filth is no charge against thee, while the 
other deserves reproach and blame. Let it not therefore be our consideration, how we may offer prayers 
and oblations with clean hands, but how the things offered may be pure. If one, after having washed a 
vessel clean, should fill it with unclean gifts, would it not be ridiculous mockery? Let the hands be clean; 
and they will be so, if we wash them not with water only, but first with righteousness. This is the purifier 
of the hands. But if they be full of unrighteousness, though they be washed a thousand times, it avails 
nothing. “Wash you, make you clean” (Isa. i. 16.), He says, but does He add, “Go to the baths, the lakes, 
the rivers”? No; but what? “Put away the evil of your doings from your souls.” This is to be clean. This it is 
to be cleansed from defilement. This is real purity. The other is of little use; but this bestows upon us 
confidence towards God. The one may be obtained by adulterers, thieves, murderers, by worthless, and 
dissolute, and effeminate persons, and especially the latter. For they are ever careful of the cleanliness of 
their bodies, and scented with perfumes, cleansing their sepulcher. For their body is but a sepulcher, since 
the soul is dead within it. This cleanness therefore may be theirs, but not that which is inward. 


To wash the body is no great matter. That is a Jewish purification, senseless and unprofitable, where 
purity within is wanting. Suppose one to labor under a putrefying sore, or consuming ulcer; let him wash 
his body ever so much, it is of no advantage. And if the putrefaction of the body receives no benefit from 
cleansing and disguising the outward appearance; when the soul is infected with rottenness, what is 
gained by the purity of the body? Nothing! Our prayers ought to be pure, and pure they cannot be, if they 
are sent forth from a corrupt soul, and nothing so corrupts the soul as avarice and rapine. But there are 
some who after committing numberless sins during the day, wash themselves in the evening and enter the 
churches, holding up their hands with much confidence, as if by the washing of the bath they had put off 
all their guilt. And if this were the case, it would be a vast advantage to use the bath daily! I would not 
myself cease to frequent the baths, if it made us pure, and cleansed us from our sins! But these things are 
trifling and ridiculous, the toys of children. It is not the filth of the body, but the impurity of the soul, to 
which God is averse. For He says, “Blessed are the pure”—does He say in body? No—”in heart: for they 
shall see God.” (Matt. v. 8.) And what says the Prophet: “Create in me a clean heart, O God.” (Ps. li. 10.) 
And again, “Wash my heart from wickedness.” (Jer. iv. 14.) 


It is of great use to be in the habit of doing good actions. See how trifling and unprofitable these washings 
are. But when the soul is prepossessed by a habit, it does not depart from it, nor does it venture to draw 
nigh in prayer, till it has fulfilled these ceremonies. For instance, we have brought ourselves to a habit of 
washing and praying, and without washing we do not think it right to pray. And we do not willingly pray 
with unwashed hands, as if we should offend God, and violate our conscience. Now if this trifling custom 
has so great power over us, and is observed every day; if we had brought ourselves to a habit of 
almsgiving, and had determined so constantly to observe it, as never to enter a house of prayer with 
empty hands, the point would be gained. For great is the power of habit both in good things and in evil, 
and when this carries us on, there will be little trouble. Many are in the habit of crossing themselves 
continually, and they need no one to remind them of it, but often when the mind is wandering after other 
things, the hand is involuntarily drawn by custom, as by some living teacher, to make the sign. Some have 
brought themselves into a habit of not swearing at all, and therefore neither willingly nor unwillingly do 
they ever do it. Let us then bring ourselves into such a habit of almsgiving. 


What labors were it worth to us to discover such a remedy. For say, were there not the relief of 
almsgiving, while we still by our numberless sins rendered ourselves liable to Divine vengeance, should 
we not have lamented sadly? Should we not have said, O that it were possible by our wealth to wash away 


Of Causes, some are Procatarctic and some Synectic, some Co-operating, some Causes sine qua non. 


Those that afford the occasion of the origin of anything first, are Procatarctic; as beauty is the cause of 
love to the licentious; for when seen by them, it alone produces the amorous inclinanation, but not 
necessarily. 


Causes are Synectic (which are also univocally perfect of themselves) whenever a cause is capable of 
producing the effect of itself, independently. 


Now all the causes may be shown in order in the case of the learner. The father is the Procatarctic cause 
of learning, the teacher the Synectic, and the nature of the learner the cooperating cause, and time holds 
the relation of the Cause sine qua non. 


Now that is properly called a cause which is capable of effecting anything actively; since we say that steel 
is capable of cutting, not merely while cutting, but also while not cutting. Thus, then, the capability of 
causing (to parektikon) signifies both; both that which is now acting, and that which is not yet acting, but 
which possesses the power of acting. 


Some, then, say that causes are properties of bodies; and others of incorporeal substances; others say 
that the body is properly speaking cause, and that what is incorporeal is so only catachrestically, and a 
quasi-cause. Others, again, reverse matters, saying that corporeal substances are properly causes, and 
bodies are so improperly; as, for example, that cutting, which is an action, is incorporeal, and is the cause 
of cutting which is an action and incorporeal, and, in the case of bodies, of being cut,—as in the case of 
the sword and what is cut [by it]. 


The cause of things is predicated in a threefold manner. One, What the cause is, as the statuary; a second, 
Of what it is the cause of becoming, a statue; and a third, To what it is the cause, as, for example, the 
material: for he is the cause to the brass of becoming a statue. The being produced, and the being cut, 
which are causes to what they belong, being actions, are incorporeal. 


According to which principle, causes belong to the class of predicates (kategorematon), or, as others say, 
of dicta (lekton) (for Cleanthes and Archedemus call predicates dicta); or rather, some causes will be 
assigned to the class of predicates, as that which is cut, whose case is to be cut; and some to that of 
axioms,—as, for example, that of a ship being made, whose case again is, that a ship is constructing. Now 
Aristotle denominates the name of such things as a house, a ship, burning, cutting, an appellative. But the 
case is allowed to be incorporeal. Therefore that sophism is solved thus: What you say passes through 
your mouth. Which is true. You name a house. Therefore a house passes through your mouth. Which is 
false. For we do not speak the house, which is a body, but the case, in which the house is, which is 
incorporeal. 


And we say that the house-builder builds the house, in reference to that which is to be produced. So we 
say that the cloak is woven; for that which makes is the indication of the operation. That which makes is 
not the attribute of one, and the cause that of another, but of the same, both in the case of the cloak and 
of the house. For, in as far as one is the cause of anything being produced, in so far is he also the maker of 
it. Consequently, the cause, and that which makes, and that through which (di ho), are the same. Now, if 
anything is “a cause” and “that which effects,” it is certainly also “that through which.” But if a thing is 
“that through which,” it does not by any means follow that it is also “the cause.” Many things, for 
instance, concur in one result, through which the end is reached; but all are not causes. For Medea would 
not have killed her children, had she not been enraged. Nor would she have been enraged, had she not 
been jealous. Nor would she have been this, if she had not loved. Nor would she have loved, had not Jason 
sailed to Colchi. Nor would this have taken place, had the Argo not been built. Nor would this have taken 
place, had not the timbers been cut from Pelion. For though in all these things there is the case of “that 
through which,” they are not all “causes” of the murder of the children, but only Medea was the cause. 
Wherefore, that which does not hinder does not act. Wherefore, that which does not hinder is not a cause, 
but that which hinders is. For it is in acting and doing something that the cause is conceived. 


Besides, what does not hinder is separated from what takes place; but the cause is related to the event. 
That, therefore, which does not hinder cannot be a cause. Wherefore, then, it is accomplished, because 
that which can hinder is not present. Causation is then predicated in four ways: The efficient cause, as the 
statuary; and the material, as the brass; and the form, as the character; and the end, as the honour of the 
Gymnasiarch. 


The relation of the cause sine qua non is held by the brass in reference to the production of the statue; 
and likewise it is a [true] cause. For everything without which the effect is incapable of being produced, is 
of necessity a cause; but a cause not absolutely. For the cause sine qua non is not Synectic, but Co- 
operative. And everything that acts produces the effect, in conjunction with the aptitude of that which is 
acted on. For the cause disposes. But each thing is affected according to its natural constitution; the 
aptitude being causative, and occupying the place of causes sine qua non. Accordingly, the cause is 
inefficacious without the aptitude; and is not a cause, but a co-efficient. For all causation is conceived in 
action. Now the earth could not make itself, so that it could not be the cause of itself. And it were 


our sins, and we would have parted with it all! O that by our riches we could put away the wrath of God, 
then we would not spare our substance? For if we do this in sickness, and at the point of death we say, “If 
it were possible to buy off death, such an one would give all his possessions”; much more in this matter. 
For see how great is the love of God for man. He has granted us power to buy off not temporal but eternal 
death. Do not purchase, He says, this short life, but that life that is everlasting. It is that I sell thee, not 
the other: I do not mock thee. Didst thou gain the present life, thou hadst gained nothing. I know the 
worth of that which I offer thee. The bargainers and traffickers in worldly goods do not act thus. They, 
when they can impose on whom they will, give a little to receive a great deal. It is not so with God. He 
gives the greater by far for the less. 


Tell me, if you were to go to a merchant, and he were to set before you two stones, one of little worth, and 
the other very precious, and sure to fetch a large amount of wealth; if he allowed you for the price of the 
cheap one to carry off the more costly, should you complain of him? No! You would rather admire his 
liberality. So now, two lives are set before us, the one temporal, the other eternal. These God offers us for 
sale, but He would sell us the latter rather than the former. Why do we complain, like silly children, that 
we receive the more precious? Is it possible then to purchase life for money? Yes, when what we bestow is 
our own, and not the property of another; when we do not practice an imposture. But, you say, henceforth 
the goods are mine. They are not thine after rapine. They are still thy neighbor’s, though thou wert a 
thousand times the master of them. For if thou shouldest receive a deposit, it would not be thine own even 
for the short season that the depositor was traveling, though it might be laid up with thee. If therefore 
that is not ours, which we received with the consent and thanks of those who deposited it, even for the 
short period that we retain it, much less is that ours, which we plundered against the will of its owner. He 
is the master of it, however long thou mayest withhold it. But Virtue is really our own; as for money, even 
our own is not strictly ours, much less that of others. Today it is ours, to-morrow it belongs to another. 
What is of virtue is our own possession. This does not suffer loss, like other things, but is entirely 
possessed by all who have it. This therefore let us acquire, and let us despise riches, that we may be able 
to attain those real goods, of which God grant that we may be thought worthy to partake, through the 
grace and lovingkindness, &c. 


HOMILY VII 


2 TIMOTHY III. 1-7 


“This know also, that in the last days perilous times shall come. For men shall be lovers of their own 
selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy, Without 
natural affection, truce-breakers, false accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, 
Traitors, heady, high-minded, lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God; Having a form of godliness, but 
denying the power thereof; from such turn away. For of this sort are they, which creep into houses, and 
lead captive silly women laden with sins, led away with divers lusts and pleasures, Ever learning, and 
never able to come to the knowledge of the truth.” 


He had said in the former Epistle, that “the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter times some shall 
depart from the faith” (1 Tim. iv. 1, 2.); and elsewhere in this Epistle he foretells that something of this 
kind will afterwards happen; and here again he does the same thing: “This know, that in the last days 
perilous times shall come.” And this he pronounces not only from the future, but from the past; “As Jannes 
and Jambres withstood Moses.” And again from reasoning; “In a great house there are not only vessels of 
gold and of silver.” But why does he do this? In order that Timothy may not be troubled, nor any one of us, 
when there are evil men. If there were such in the time of Moses, and will be hereafter, it is no wonder 
that there are such in our times. 


“In the last days perilous times shall come,” he says, that is, exceeding bad times. How shall times be 
perilous? He says it not blaming the days, nor the times, but the men of those times. For thus it is 
customary with us to speak of good times or evil times, from the events that happen in them, caused by 
men. Immediately he sets down the root and fountain, whence these and all other evils spring, that is, 
overweeningness. He that is seized with this passion is careless even of his own interests. For when a man 
overlooks the concerns of his neighbor, and is careless of them, how should he regard his own? For as he 
that looks to his neighbor’s affairs will in them order his own to advantage, so he that looks down upon his 
neighbor’s concerns will neglect his own. For if we are members one of another, the welfare of our 
neighbor is not his concern only, but that of the whole body, and the injury of our neighbor is not confined 
to him, but distracts with pains all else as well. If we are a building, whatever part is weakened, it affects 
the whole, whilst that which is solid gives strength and support to the rest. So also in the Church, if thou 
hast slighted thy neighbor, thou has injured thyself. How? In that one of thy own members hath suffered 
no small hurt. And if he, who does not impart of his possessions, goes into Hell, much more will he be 
condemned, who sees a neighbor suffering severer evils, and does not stretch out his hand, since in this 
case the loss is more grievous. 


“For men shall be lovers of their own selves.” He that loves himself may be said not to love himself, but he 
that loves his brother, loves himself in the truest sense. From self-love springs covetousness. For the 
wretched niggardly temper of self-love contracts that love which should be widely extended, and diffused 


on every side. “Covetous.” From covetousness springs boastfulness, from boastfulness pride, from pride 
blasphemy, from blasphemy defiance and disobedience. For he who exalts himself against men, will easily 
do it against God. Thus sins are produced. Often they ascend from below. He that is pious towards men, is 
still more pious towards God. He who is meek to his fellow-servants, is more meek to his Master. He that 
despises his fellow-servants, will end with despising God Himself. Moral. Let us not then despise one 
another, for that is an evil training which teaches us to despise God. And indeed to despise one another is 
in effect to despise God, Who commanded us to show all regard to one another. And this may be otherwise 
manifested by an example. Cain despised his brother, and so, immediately after, he despised God. How 
despised Him? Mark his insolent answer to God; “Am I my brother’s keeper?” (Gen. iv. 9.) Again, Esau 
despised his brother, and he too despised God. Wherefore God said, “Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I 
hated.” (Rom. ix. 13; Mal. i. 2, 3.) Hence Paul says, “Lest there be any fornicator or profane person as 
Esau.” (Heb. xii. 16.) The brethren of Joseph despised him, and they also despised God. The Israelites 
despised Moses, and they also despised God. So too the sons of Eli despised the people, and they too 
despised God. Would you see it also from the contrary? Abraham, who was tender of his brother’s son, 
was obedient to God, as is manifest in his conduct with respect to his son Isaac, and in all his other 
virtues. Again, Abel was meek to his brother, and he also was pious towards God. Let us not therefore 
despise one another, lest we learn also to despise God. Let us honor one another, that we may learn also to 
honor God. He that is insolent with respect to men, will also be insolent with respect to God. But when 
covetousness and selfishness and insolence meet together, what is wanting to complete destruction? 
Everything is corrupted, and a foul flood of sins bursts in. “Unthankful,” he says. For how can the 
covetous man be thankful? To whom will he feel gratitude? To no one. He considers all men his enemies, 
and desires the goods of all. Though you spend your whole substance upon him, he will feel no gratitude. 
He is angry that you have not more, that you might bestow it upon him. And if you made him master of the 
whole world, he would still be unthankful, and think that he had received nothing. This desire is 
insatiable. It is the craving of disease; and such is the nature of the cravings of disease. 


He who has a fever can never be satisfied, but with constant desire of drinking, is never filled, but suffers 
a continual thirst; so he who is mad after wealth never knows the fulfillment of his desire; whatever is 
bestowed upon him, he is still unsatisfied, and will therefore never be thankful. For he will feel no 
gratitude to him, who does not give him as much as he wishes, and this no one can ever do. And as there 
is no limit to his wishes, he will feel no gratitude. Thus no one is so unthankful as the covetous, so 
insensible as the lover of money. He is the enemy of all the world. He is indignant that there are men. He 
would have all one vast desert, that he might have the property of all. And many wild imaginations does 
he form. “O that there were an earthquake,” he says, “in the city, that all the rest being swallowed up, I 
might be left alone, to have, if possible, the possessions of all! O that a pestilence would come and destroy 
everything but gold! O that there might be a submersion, or an eruption of the sea!” Such are his 
imaginations. He prays for nothing good, but for earthquakes, and thunderbolts, for wars, and plagues, 
and the like. Well, tell me now, thou wretched man, more servile than any slave, if all things were gold, 
wouldest thou not be destroyed by thy gold, and perish with hunger? If the world were swallowed up by 
an earthquake, thou also wouldest perish by thy fatal desire. For if there were no other men than thyself, 
the necessaries of life would fail thee. For suppose that the other inhabitants of the earth were destroyed 
at once, and that their gold and silver came of its own accord to thee. (For such men fancy to themselves 
absurdities, and impossibilities.) But if their gold and silver, their vests of silk and cloth of gold, came into 
thy hands, what would it profit thee? Death would only the more certainly overtake thee, when there were 
none to prepare bread or till the earth for thee; wild beasts would prowl around, and the devil agitate thy 
soul with fear. Many devils indeed now possess it, but then they would lead thee to desperation, and 
plunge thee at once into destruction. But you say, “I would wish there should be tilling of the land and 
men to prepare food.” Then they would consume somewhat. “But I would not have them consume 
anything.” So insatiable is this desire! For what can be more ridiculous than this? Seest thou the 
impossibility of the thing? He wishes to have many to minister to him, yet he grudges them their share of 
food, because it diminishes his substance! What then? Wouldest thou then have men of stone? This is all a 
mockery; and waves, and tempest, and huge billows, and violent agitation, and storm, overwhelm the soul. 
It is ever hungry, ever thirsty. Shall we not pity and mourn for him? Of bodily diseases this is thought a 
most painful one, and it is called by physicians bulimy, when a man being filled, is yet always hungry. And 
is not the same disorder in the soul more lamentable? For avarice is the morbid hunger of the soul, which 
is always filling, never satisfied, but still craving. If it were necessary to drink hellebore, or submit to 
anything a thousand times worse, would it not be worth our while to undertake it readily, that we might be 
delivered from this passion? There is no abundance of riches that can fill the belly of greediness. And shall 
we not be ashamed, that men can be thus transported with the love of money, whilst we show not any 
proportion of such earnestness in love to God, and honor Him not as bullion is honored? For money men 
will undergo watchings, and journeyings and continual perils, and hatred, and hostility, and, in short, 
everything. But we do not venture to utter a mere word for God, nor incur an enmity, but if we are 
required to assist any of those who are persecuted, we abandon the injured person, withdrawing 
ourselves from the hatred of the powerful, and the danger it involves. And though God has given us power 
that we might succor him, yet we suffer him to perish, from our unwillingness to incur men’s hatred and 
displeasure. And this many profess to justify, saying, “Be loved for nothing, but be not hated for nothing.” 
But is this to be hated for nothing? Or what is better than such hatred? For to be hated on account of God 
is better than to be loved on His account: for when we are loved for God’s sake, we are debtors for the 
honor, but when we are hated for His sake, He is our debtor to reward us. The lovers of wealth know no 


limit to their love, be it never so great; but we, if we have done ever so little, think that we have fulfilled 
everything. We love not God as much, no, not by many times over so much, as they love gold. Their 
inordinate rage for gold is a heavy accusation against them. It is our condemnation that we are not so 
beside ourselves for God; that we do not bestow upon the Lord of all as much love as they bestow upon 
mere earth, for gold from the mine is no better. 


Let us then behold their madness, and be ashamed of ourselves. For what though we are not inflamed 
with the love of gold, while we are not earnest in our prayers to God? For in their case men despise wife, 
children, substance, and their own safety, and that when they are not certain that they shall increase their 
substance. For often, in the very midst of their hopes, they lose at once their life and their labor. But we, 
though we know that, if we love Him as we ought to love Him, we shall obtain our desire, yet love Him 
not, but are altogether cold in our love both to our neighbor and to God; cold in our love to God, because 
cold in our love to our neighbor. For it is not, indeed it is not possible that a man, who is a stranger to the 
feeling of love, should have any generosity or manly spirit, since the foundation of all that is good is no 
other than love. “On this,” it is said, “hang all the law and the prophets.” (Matt. xxii. 40.) For as fire set to 
a forest is wont to clear away everything, so the fire of love, wherever it is received, consumes and makes 
way through everything that is hurtful to the divine harvest, and renders the soil pure and fit for the 
reception of the seed. Where there is love, all evils are removed. There is no love of money, the root of 
evil, there is no self-love : there is no boasting; for why should one boast over his friend? Nothing makes a 
man so humble as love. We perform the offices of servants to our friends, and are not ashamed; we are 
even thankful for the opportunity of serving them. We spare not our property, and often not our persons; 
for dangers too are encountered at times for him that is loved. No envy, no calumny is there, where there 
is genuine love. We not only do not slander our friends, but we stop the mouth of slanderers. All is 
gentleness and mildness. Not a trace of strife and contention appears. Everything breathes peace. For 
“Love,” it is said, “is this fulfilling of the law.” (Rom. xiii. 10.) There is nothing offensive with it. How so? 
Because where love exists, all the sins of covetousness, rapine, envy, slander, arrogance, perjury, and 
falsehood are done away. For men perjure themselves, in order to rob, but no one would rob him whom he 
loved, but would rather give him his own possessions. For we are more obliged than if we received from 
him. Ye know this, all you that have friends, friends, I mean, in reality, not in name only, but whoever loves 
as men ought to love, whoever is really linked to another. And let those who are ignorant of it learn from 
those who know. 


I will now cite you from the Scriptures a wonderful instance of friendship. Jonathan, the son of Saul, loved 
David, and his soul was so knit to him, that David in mourning over him says, “Thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women. Thou wast wounded unto death.” (2 Sam. i. 25, 26.) What then? did 
he envy David? Not at all, though he had great reason. How? Because, by the events he perceived that the 
kingdom would pass from himself to him, yet he felt nothing of the kind. He did not say, “This is he that is 
depriving me of my paternal kingdom,” but he favored his obtaining the sovereignty; and he spared not 
his father for the sake of his friend. Yet let not any one think him a parricide, for he did not injure his 
father, but restrained his unjust attempts. He rather spared than injured him. He did not permit him to 
proceed to an unjust murder. He was many times willing even to die for his friend, and far from accusing 
him, he restrained even his father’s accusation. Instead of envying, he joined in obtaining the kingdom for 
him. Why do I speak of wealth? He even sacrificed his own life for him. For the sake of his friend, he did 
not even stand in awe of his father, since his father entertained unjust designs, but his conscience was 
free from all such. Thus justice was conjoined with friendship. 


Such then was Jonathan. Let us now consider David. He had no opportunity of returning the recompense, 
for his benefactor was taken away before the reign of David, and slain before he whom he had served 
came to his kingdom. What then? As far as it was allowed him and left in his power, let us see how that 
righteous man manifested his friendship. “Very pleasant,” he says, “hast thou been to me, Jonathan; thou 
wast wounded unto death.” (2 Sam. i. 25, Gr.) Is this all? This indeed was no slight tribute, but he also 
frequently rescued from danger his son and his grandson, in remembrance of the kindness of the father, 
and he continued to support and protect his children, as he would have done those of his own son. Such 
friendship I would wish all to entertain both towards the living and the dead. 


Let women listen to this (for it is on their account especially that I refer to the departed) who enter into a 
second marriage, and defile the bed of their deceased husband, though they have loved him. Not that I 
forbid a second marriage, or pronounce it a proof of wantonness, for Paul does not allow me, stopping my 
mouth by saying to women, “If she marry she hath not sinned.” (1 Cor. vii. 28, 40.) Yet let us attend to 
what follows, “But she is happier if she so abide.” This state is much better than the other. Wherefore? for 
many reasons. For if it is better not to marry at all than to marry, much more in this case. “But some, you 
say, could not endure widowhood, and have fallen into many misfortunes.” Yes; because they know not 
what widowhood is. For it is not widowhood to be exempt from a second marriage, as neither is it virginity 
to be altogether unmarried. For as “that which is comely,” and “that ye may attend upon the Lord without 
distraction,” is the mark of the one state, so it is the mark of the other to be desolate, to “continue in 
supplications and prayers,” to renounce luxury and pleasure. For “she that liveth in pleasure is dead 
whilst she liveth.” (1 Tim. v. 6.) If remaining a widow, thou wouldest have the same pomp, the same show, 
the same attire, as thou hadst while thy husband was living, it were better for thee to marry. For it is not 
the union that is objectionable, but the multitude of cares that attend it. But that which is not wrong, thou 


dost not: but that which is not indifferent, which is liable to blame, in that thou involvest thyself. On this 
account “some have turned aside after Satan,” because they have not been able to live properly as 
widows. 


Wouldest thou know what a widow is, and what a widow’s dignity, hear Paul’s account of it. “If she have 
brought up children, if she have lodged strangers, if she have washed the Saints’ feet, if she have relieved 
the afflicted, if she have diligently followed every good work.” (1 Tim. v. 10.) But when after the death of 
thy husband, thou art arrayed in the same pomp of wealth, no wonder if thou canst not support 
widowhood. Transfer this wealth, therefore, to heaven, and thou wilt find the burden of widowhood 
tolerable. But, thou sayest, what if I have children to succeed to their father’s inheritance? Instruct them 
also to despise riches. Transfer thy own possessions, reserving for them just a sufficiency. Teach them too 
to be superior to riches. But what if besides my silver and gold, I am surrounded by a crowd of slaves, 
oppressed by a multitude of affairs, how shall I be equal to the care of all these things, when deprived of 
the support of my husband? This is but an excuse, a pretense, as appears from many causes. For if thou 
dost not deserve wealth, nor seek to increase thy present possessions, thy burden will be light. To get 
riches is much more laborious than to take care of them. If therefore thou cuttest off this one thing, 
accumulating, and suppliest the needy out of thy substance, God will hold over thee His protecting hand. 
And if thou sayest this from a real desire to preserve the inheritance of thy fatherless children, and art 
not, under this pretense, possessed with covetousness; He who searches the heart knows how to secure 
their riches, even He who commanded thee to bring up children. 


For it is not possible, indeed it is not, that a house established by almsgiving should suffer any calamity. If 
it should be unfortunate for a time, in the end it will prosper. This will be more than spear and shield to all 
the household. Hear what the devil says concerning Job. “Hast not thou made an hedge about him and 
about his house, and about all that he hath on every side?” (Job i. 10.) Wherefore? Hear Job himself 
saying, “I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. I was a father to the orphans.” (Job xxix. 15.) 
As he who does not turn aside from the calamities of others, will not suffer even in his own misfortunes, 
because he has learnt to sympathize; so he who will not bear the griefs of sympathy, will learn all sorrow 
in his own person. And, as in the case of a bodily disease, if, when the foot is mortified, the hand does not 
sympathize by cleansing the wound, washing away the discharge, and applying a plaster, it will suffer the 
like disease of its own; so she who will not minister to another when she is not herself afflicted, will have 
to bear sufferings of her own. For the evil spreading from the other part will reach to this also, and the 
question will not be of ministering to the other, but of its own cure and relief. So it is here also. He that 
will not relieve others, will be a sufferer himself. “Thou hast hedged him in,” saith Satan, “within and 
without,” and I dare not attack him! But he suffered afflictions, you say. True. But those afflictions were 
the occasion of great good. His substance was doubled, his reward increased, his righteousness enlarged, 
his crown was splendid, his prize glorious. Both his spiritual and temporal blessings were augmented. He 
lost his children, but he received, not these restored, but others in their room, and those too he had safe 
for the Resurrection. Had they been restored, the number would have been diminished, but now having 
given others in their stead, He will present them also at the Resurrection. All these things happened to 
him, because of his openhandedness in almsgiving. Let us then do likewise, that we may obtain the same 
rewards by the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


HOMILY VIII 


2 TIMOTHY III. 1-4 


“This know also, that in the last days perilous times shall come. For men shall be lovers of their own 
selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy, without 
natural affection, truce-breakers, false accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, 
Traitors, heady, high-minded, lovers of pleasures more than lovers of God.” 


If any now takes offense at the existence of heretics, let him remember that it was so from the beginning, 
the devil always setting up error by the side of truth. God from the beginning promised good, the devil 
came too with a promise. God planted Paradise, the devil deceived, saying, “Ye shall be as gods.” (Gen. iii. 
5.) For as he could show nothing in actions, he made the more promises in words. Such is the character of 
deceivers. After this were Cain and Abel, then the sons of Seth and the daughters of men; afterwards Ham 
and Japhet, Abraham and Pharaoh, Jacob and Esau; and so it is even to the end, Moses and the magicians, 
the Prophets and the false prophets, the Apostles and the false apostles, Christ and Antichrist. Thus it was 
then, both before and at that time. Then there was Theudas, then Simon, then were the Apostles, then too 
this party of Hermogenes and Philetus. In short, there was no time when falsehood was not set up in 
opposition to truth. Let us not therefore be distressed. That it would be so, was foretold from the 
beginning. Therefore he says, “Know that in the last days perilous times shall come. For men shall be 
lovers of their own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, 
unholy, without natural affection.” The unthankful then is unholy, and this is natural, for what will he be to 
others, who is not grateful to his benefactor? The unthankful man is a truce-breaker, he is without natural 
affection. 


“False accusers,” that is, slanderers. For those who are conscious that they have no good in themselves, 


whilst they commit many sins and offenses, find consolation in defaming the characters of others. 
“Incontinent,” with respect both to their tongue and their appetite, and everything else. 
“Fierce,” hence their inhumanity and cruelty, when any one is covetous, selfish, ungrateful, licentious. 


“Despisers of those that are good, traitors, heady.” “Traitors,” betrayers of friendship; “heady,” having no 
steadiness; “high-minded,” filled with arrogance. “Lovers of pleasures more than lovers of God.” 


Ver. 5. “Having a form of godliness, but denying the power thereof.” 


In the Epistle to the Romans, he says somewhat on this wise, “Having the form of knowledge and of the 
truth in the law” (Rom. ii. 20.), where he speaks in commendation of it: but here he speaks of this sin as 
an evil beyond all other defects. And why is this? Because he does not use the words in the same 
signification. For an image is often taken to signify a likeness; but sometimes a thing without life, and 
worthless. Thus he says himself in his Epistle to the Corinthians, “A man ought not to cover his head, 
forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God.” (1 Cor. xi. 7.) But the Prophet says, “Man walketh in an 
image.” (Ps. xxxix. 9, Gr.) And the Scripture sometimes takes a lion to represent royalty, as, “He couched 
as a lion, and as a lion’s whelp, who shall raise him up?” (Gen. xlix. 9, Gr.) And sometimes to signify 
rapacity, as, “a ravening and a roaring lion.” (Ps. xxii. 13.) And we ourselves do the same. For as things 
are compounded and varied in themselves, they are fitly adduced for various images and examples. As 
when we would express our admiration of a beautiful woman, we say, she is like a picture; and when we 
admire a painting, we say that it speaks, that it breathes. But we do not mean to express the same thing, 
but in one case to mark likeness, in the other beauty. So here with respect to form, in the one passage, it 
means a model, or representation, a doctrine, or pattern of godliness; in the other, something that is 
lifeless, a mere appearance, show, and hypocrisy. Faith therefore, without works, is fitly called a mere 
form without the power. For as a fair and florid body, when it has no strength, is like a painted figure, so is 
a right faith apart from works. For let us suppose any one to be “covetous, a traitor, heady,” and yet to 
believe aright; of what advantage is it, if he wants all the qualities becoming a Christian, if he does not the 
works that characterize godliness, but outdoes the Greeks in impiety, when he is a mischief to those with 
whom he associates, causes God to be blasphemed, and the doctrine to be slandered by his evil deeds? 


“From such turn away,” he says. But how is this, if men are to be so “in the latter times”? There were 
probably then such, in some degree at least, though not to the same excess. But, in truth, through him he 
warns all to turn away from such characters. 


Ver. 6. “For of this sort are they which creep into houses, and lead captive silly women laden with sins, led 
away with divers lust.” 


Ver. 7. “Ever learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth.” 


Do you see them employing the artifice of that old deceiver, the weapons which the devil used against 
Adam? “Entering into houses,” he says. Observe how he shows their impudence by this expression, their 
dishonorable ways, their deceitfulness. “Leading captive silly women,” so that he who is easy to be 
deceived is a “silly woman,” and nothing like a man: for to be deceived is the part of silly women. “Laden 
with sins.” See whence arises their persuasion, from their sins, from their being conscious to themselves 
of nothing good! And with great propriety has he said “laden.” For this expression marks the multitude of 
their sins, and their state of disorder and confusion; “led away with divers lusts.” He does not accuse 
nature, for it is not women simply, but such women as these, that he blames. And why “divers lusts”? by 
that are implied their various faults, their luxury, their disorderly conduct, their wantonness. “Divers lust,” 
he says, that is, of glory, of wealth, of pleasure, of self-will, of honor: and perchance other vile desires are 
implied. 


“Ever learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth.” He does not say thus to excuse, 
but to threaten them severely; for their understanding was callous, because they had weighed themselves 
down with lusts and sins. 


Ver. 8. “Now as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so do these also resist the truth.” 

Who are these? The magicians in the time of Moses. But how is it their names are nowhere else 
introduced? Either they were handed down by tradition, or it is probable that Paul knew them by 
inspiration. 


“Men of corrupt minds,” he says, “reprobate concerning the faith.” 


Ver. 9. “But they shall proceed no further; for their folly shall be manifested unto all men, as theirs also 
was.” 


“They shall proceed no further”; how then does he say elsewhere, “They will increase unto more 
ungodliness”? (2 Tim. ii. 16.) He there means, that beginning to innovate and to deceive, they will not 
pause in their error, but will always invent new deceits and corrupt doctrines, for error is never stationary. 


But here he says, that they shall not be able to deceive, nor carry men away with them, for however at 
first they may seem to impose upon them, they will soon and easily be detected. For that he is speaking to 
this effect appears from what follows. “For their folly shall be manifest unto all.” Whence? Every way—”as 
theirs also was.” For if errors flourish at first, they do not continue to the end, for so it is with things that 
are not fair by nature, but fair in appearance; they flourish for a time, and then are detected, and come to 
nought. But not such are our doctrines, and of these thou art a witness, for in our doctrines there is no 
deceit, for who would choose to die for a deceit? 


Ver. 10. “But thou hast fully known my doctrine.” Wherefore be strong; for thou wert not merely present, 
but didst follow closely. Here he seems to imply that the period had been long, in that he says, “Thou hast 
followed up my doctrine”; this refers to his discourse. “Manner of life”; this to his conduct. “Purpose”; this 
to his zeal, and the firmness of his soul. I did not say these things, he says, and not do them; nor was Ia 
philosopher in words only. “Faith, longsuffering.” He means, how none of these things troubled me. 
“Charity,” which those men had not; “patience,” nor yet this. Towards the heretics, he means, I show 
much longsuffering; “patience,” that under persecution. 


Ver. 11. “Persecutions, afflictions.” 


There are two things that disquiet a teacher, the number of heretics, and men’s wanting fortitude to 
endure sufferings. And yet he has said much about these, that such always have been, and always will be, 
and no age will be free from them, and that they will not be able to injure us, and that in the world there 
are vessels of gold and of silver. You see how he proceeds to discourse about his afflictions, “which came 
upon me at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra.” 


Why has he selected these instances out of many? Because the rest was known to Timothy, and these 
perhaps were new events, and he does not mention the former ones, for he is not enumerating them 
particularly, for he is not actuated by ambition or vainglory, but he recounts them for the consolation of 
his disciple, not from ostentation. And here he speaks of Antioch in Pisidia, and Lystra, whence Timothy 
himself was. “What persecutions I endured.” There was twofold matter of consolation, that I displayed a 
generous zeal, and that I was not forsaken. It cannot be said, that God abandoned me, but He rendered 
my crown more radiant. 


“What persecutions I endured: but out of them all the Lord delivered me.” 
Ver. 12. “Yea, and all those that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.” 


But why, he says, should I speak only of myself? Each one that will live godly will be persecuted. Here he 
calls afflictions and sorrows, “persecutions,” for it is not possible that a man pursuing the course of virtue 
should not be exposed to grief, tribulation, and temptations. For how can he escape it who is treading in 
the strait and narrow way, and who has heard, that “in the world ye shall have tribulation”? JJohn xvi. 33.) 
If Job in his time said, “The life of man upon earth is a state of trial” (Job vii. 1, Gr.); how much more was it 
so in those days? 


Ver. 13. “But evil men and seducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving, and being deceived.” 


Let none of these things, he says, disturb thee, if they are in prosperity, and thou in trials. Such is the 
nature of the case. From my own instance thou mayest learn that it is impossible for man, in his warfare 
with the wicked, not to be exposed to tribulation. One cannot be in combat and live luxuriously, one 
cannot be wrestling and feasting. Let none therefore of those who are contending seek for ease or joyous 
living. Again, the present state is contest, warfare, tribulation, straits, and trials, and the very scene of 
conflicts. The season for rest is not now, this is the time for toil and labor. No one who has just stripped 
and anointed himself thinks of ease. If thou thinkest of ease, why didst thou strip, or prepare to fight? 
“But do I not maintain the fight?” you say. What, when thou dost not conquer thy desires, nor resist the 
evil bias of nature? 


Ver. 14. “But continue thou in the things that thou hast learned and hast been assured of, knowing of 
whom thou hast learned them; And that from a child thou hast known the holy Scriptures, which are able 
to make thee wise unto salvation through the faith which in Christ Jesus.” 


What is this? As the prophet David exhorted, saying, “Be not thou envious against the workers of iniquity” 
(Ps. xxxvii. 1.), so Paul exhorts, “Continue thou in the things which thou hast learned,” and not simply 
learned, but “hast been assured of,” that is, hast believed. And what have I believed? That this is the Life. 
And if thou seest things happening contrary to thy belief, be not troubled. The same happened to 
Abraham, yet he was not affected at it. He had heard, “In Isaac shall thy seed be called” (Gen. xxi. 12.); 
and he was commanded to sacrifice Isaac, yet he was not troubled nor dismayed. Let no one be offended 
because of the wicked. This the Scripture taught from the beginning. 


What then, if the good be in prosperity, and the wicked be punished? The one is likely to happen, the other 
not so. For the wicked will possibly be punished, but the good cannot always be rejoicing. No one was 
equal to Paul, yet he passed all his life in afflictions, in tears and groanings night and day. “For the space 


of three years,” he says, “I ceased not to warn every one night and day with tears.” (Acts xx. 31.) And 
again: “That which cometh upon me daily.” (1 Cor. xi. 28.) He did not rejoice to-day, and grieve to-morrow, 
but he ceased not daily to grieve. How then does he say, “Evil men shall wax worse and worse”? He has 
not said, they shall find rest, but “they shall wax worse and worse.” Their progress is for the worse. He 
has not said, they shall be in prosperity. But if they are punished, they are punished that thou mayest not 
suppose their sins are unavenged. For since we are not deterred from wickedness by the fear of hell, in 
very tenderness He rouses us from our insensibility, and awakens us. If no wicked man was ever punished, 
no one would believe that God presides over human affairs. If all were punished, no one would expect a 
future resurrection, since all had received their due here. On this account He both punishes, and forbears 
to punish. On this account the righteous suffer tribulation here, because they are sojourners, and 
strangers, and are in a foreign country. The just therefore endure these things for the purpose of trial. For 
hear what God said to Job: “Thinkest thou that I have warned thee otherwise, than that thou mightest 
appear just?” (Job xl. 3, Gr.) But sinners when they endure any affliction suffer but the punishment of their 
sins. Under all circumstances, therefore, whether afflictive or otherwise, let us give thanks to God. For 
both are beneficial. He does nothing in hatred or enmity to us, but all things from care and consideration 
for us. 


“Knowing that from a child thou hast known the sacred writings.” The holy Scriptures he calls “sacred 
writings.” In these thou wast nurtured, so that through them thy faith ought to be firm and unshaken. For 
the root was laid deep, and nourished by length of time, nor will anything subvert it. 


And speaking of the holy Scriptures, he has added, “Which are able to make thee wise,” that is, they will 
not suffer thee to have any foolish feeling, such as most men have. For he who knows the Scriptures as he 
ought, is not offended at anything that happens; he endures all things manfully, referring them partly to 
faith, and to the incomprehensible nature of the divine dispensation, and partly knowing reasons for them, 
and finding examples in the Scriptures. Since it is a great sign of knowledge not to be curious about 
everything, nor to wish to know all things. And if you will allow me, I will explain myself by an example. 
Let us suppose a river, or rather rivers (I ask no allowance, I only speak of what rivers really are,) all are 
not of the same depth. Some have a shallow bed, others one deep enough to drown one unacquainted with 
it. In one part there are whirlpools, and not in another. It is good therefore to forbear to make trial of all, 
and it is no small proof of knowledge not to wish to sound all the depths: whereas he that would venture 
on every part of the river, is really most ignorant of the peculiar nature of rivers, and will often be in 
danger of perishing, from venturing into the deeper parts with the same boldness with which he crossed 
the shallows. So it is in the things of God. He that will know all things, and ventures to intrude into 
everything, he it is that is most ignorant what God is. And of rivers indeed, the greater part is safe, and 
the depths and whirlpools few, but with respect to the things of God, the greater part is hidden, and it is 
not possible to trace out His works. Why then art thou bent on drowning thyself in those depths? 


Know this, however, that God dispenses all things, that He provides for all, that we are free agents, that 
some things He works, and some things He permits; that He wills nothing evil to be done; that all things 
are not done by His will, but some by ours also; all evil things by ours alone, all good things by our will 
conjointly with His influence; and that nothing is without His knowledge. Therefore He worketh all things. 
Thou then knowing this canst reckon what things are good, what are evil, and what are indifferent. Thus 
virtue is good, vice is evil; but riches and poverty, life and death, are things indifferent. If thou knowest 
this, thou wilt know thereby, that the righteous are afflicted that they may be crowned, the wicked, that 
they may receive the punishment of their sins. But all sinners are not punished here, lest the generality 
should disbelieve the Resurrection; nor all the righteous afflicted, lest men should think that vice, and not 
virtue, is approved. These are the rules and limits. Bring what you will to the test of these, and you will 
not be perplexed with doubt. For as there is among calculators the number of six thousand, to which all 
things can be reduced, and everything can be divided and multiplied in the scale of six thousand, and this 
is known to all who are acquainted with arithmetic; so he who knows those rules, which I will briefly 
recapitulate, will never be offended. And what are these? That virtue is a good, vice an evil; that diseases, 
poverty, ill-treatment, false accusations, and the like, are things indifferent; that the righteous are 
afflicted here, or if ever they are in prosperity, it is that virtue may not appear odious; that the wicked 
enjoy pleasure now that hereafter they may be punished, or if they are sometimes visited, it is that vice 
may not seem to be approved, nor their actions to go unpunished; that all are not punished, lest there 
should be a disbelief of the time of resurrection; that even of the good, some who have done bad actions 
are quit of them here; and of the wicked, some have good ones, and are rewarded for them here, that 
their wickedness may be punished hereafter (Matt. vi. 5.); that the works of God are for the most part 
incomprehensible, and that the difference between us and Him is greater than can be expressed. If we 
reason on these grounds, nothing will be able to trouble or perplex us. If we listen to the Scriptures 
continually, we shall find many such examples. 


“Which are able,” he says, “to make thee wise unto salvation.” 


For the Scriptures suggest to us what is to be done, and what is not to be done. For hear this blessed one 
elsewhere saying, “Thou art confident that thou thyself art a guide of the blind, a light of them which are 
in darkness, an instructor of the foolish, a teacher of babes.” (Rom. ii. 19, 20.) Thou seest that the Law is 
the light of them which are in darkness; and if that which showeth the letter, the letter which killeth, is 


light, what then is the Spirit which quickeneth? If the Old Covenant is light, what is the New, which 
contains so many, and so great revelations? where the difference is as great, as if any one should open 
heaven to those who only know the earth, and make all things there visible. There we learn concerning 
hell, heaven, and judgment. Let us not believe in things irrational. They are nothing but imposture. 
“What,” you say, “when what they foretell comes to pass?” It is because you believe it, if it does come to 
pass. The impostor has taken thee captive. Thy life is in his power, he manages thee as he will. If a captain 
of robbers should have under his power and disposal the son of a king, who had fled to him, preferring the 
desert, and his lawless company, would he be able to pronounce whether he would live or die? Assuredly 
he would, not because he knows the future, but because he is the disposer of his life or death, the youth 
having put himself in his power. For according to his own pleasure, he may either kill him, or spare his 
life, as he is become subject to him, and it is equally at his disposal to say whether thou shalt be rich or 
poor. The greater part of the world have delivered themselves up into the hands of the devil. 


And furthermore, it contributes much to favor the pretenses of these deceivers, that a man has 
accustomed himself to believe in them. For no one takes notice of their failures, but their lucky 
conjectures are observed. But if these men have any power of prognosticating, bring them to me, a 
believer. I say not this, as magnifying myself, (for it is no great honor to be superior to these things,) and 
indeed I am deep-laden with sins; but with respect to these matters, I will not be humble-minded; by the 
grace of God I despise them all. Bring me this pretender to magic; let him, if he has any power of 
prognosticating, tell me what will happen to me to-morrow. But he will not tell me. For I am under the 
power of the King, and he has no claim to my allegiance or submission. I am far from his holes and 
caverns. I war under the king. “But some one committed theft,” you say, “and this man discovered it.” This 
is not always true, certainly, but for the most part absurdities and falsehoods. For they know nothing. If 
indeed they know anything, they ought rather to speak of their own concerns, how the numerous offerings 
to their idols have been stolen, how so much of their gold has been melted. Why have they not informed 
their Priests? Even for the sake of money, they have not been able to give information when their idol- 
temples have been burnt, and many have perished with them. Why do they not provide for their own 
safety? But it is altogether a matter of chance, if they have predicted anything. With us there are 
prophets, and they do not fail. They do not speak truth in one instance and falsehood in another, but 
always declare the truth; for this is the privilege of foreknowledge. 


Cease, then, from this madness, I beseech you, if at least you believe in Christ; and if you believe not, why 
do you expose yourselves? Why do you deceive? “How long will ye halt on both your hips?” (1 Kings xviii. 
21, Sept.) Why do you go to them? Why enquire of them? The instant you go to them, the instant you 
enquire, you put yourself in slavery to them. For you enquire, as if you believed. “No,” you say, “I do not 
enquire, as believing, but making trial of them.” But to make trial, whether they speak the truth, is the 
part not of one who believes that they are false, but of one who still doubts. Wherefore then dost thou 
enquire what will happen? For if they answered, “This will happen, but do so and so, and thou wilt escape 
it”; even in that case thou oughtest by no means to be an idolater; yet thy madness were not so great. But 
if they foretell future events, he that listens to them will gain nothing more than unavailing sorrow. The 
event does not happen, but he suffers the uneasiness, and torments, himself. 


If it were for our good, God would not have grudged us this foreknowledge. He who has revealed to us 
things in heaven, would not have envied us. For, “All things,” He says, “that I have heard of the Father I 
have made known unto you”; and, “I call you not servants, but friends. Ye are my friends.” (John xv. 15.) 
Why then did He not make these things known unto us? Because He would not have us concerned about 
them. And as a proof that He does not envy us this knowledge, such things were revealed to the ancients, 
because they were babes, even about an ass, and the like. But to us, because He would not have us 
concerned about such things, He has not cared to reveal them. But what do we learn? Things which they 
never knew, for little indeed were all those things of old. But what we are taught is this, that we shall rise 
again, that we shall be immortal, and incorruptible, that our life shall have no end, that all things will pass 
away, that we shall be caught up in the clouds, that the wicked shall suffer punishment, and numberless 
other things, and in all these there is no falsehood. Is it not better to know these than to hear that the ass 
that was lost is found? Lo, thou hast gotten thine ass! Lo, thou hast found him! What is thy gain? Will he 
not soon be lost again some other way? For if he leave thee not, at least thou wilt lose him in thy death. 
But the things which I have mentioned, if we will but hold them fast, we shall retain perpetually. These 
therefore let us pursue. To these stable and enduring goods let us attach ourselves. Let us not give heed 
to soothsayers, fortune-tellers, and jugglers, but to God who knoweth all things certainly, whose 
knowledge is universal. Thus we shall know all that it befits us to know, and shall obtain all good things, 
through the grace and lovingkindness, &c. 


HOMILY Ix 


2 TIMOTHY III. 16, 17 


“All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness: That the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” [R.V.: Every Scripture inspired of God is also profitable, &c.] 


Having offered much exhortation and consolation from other sources, he adds that which is more perfect, 
derived from the Scriptures; and he is reasonably full in offering consolation, because he has a great and 
sad thing to say. For if Elisha, ho was with his master to his last breath, when he saw him departing as it 
were in death, rent his garments for grief, what think you must this disciple suffer, so loving and so 
beloved, upon hearing that his master was about to die, and that he could not enjoy his company when he 
was near his death, which is above all things apt to be distressing? For we are less grateful for the past 
time, when we have been deprived of the more recent intercourse of those who are departed. For this 
reason when he had previously offered much consolation, he then discourses concerning his own death: 
and this in no ordinary way, but in words adapted to comfort him and fill him with joy; so as to have it 
considered as a sacrifice rather than a death; a migration, as in fact it was, and a removal to a better 
state. “For I am now ready to be offered up” (2 Tim. iv. 6.), he says. For this reason he writes: “All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness.” All what Scripture? all that sacred writing, he means, of which I was 
speaking. This is said of what he was discoursing of; about which he said, “From a child thou hast known 
the holy Scriptures.” All such, then, “is given by inspiration of God”; therefore, he means, do not doubt; 
and it is “profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness: that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 


“For doctrine.” For thence we shall know, whether we ought to learn or to be ignorant of anything. And 
thence we may disprove what is false, thence we may be corrected and brought to a right mind, may be 
comforted and consoled, and if anything is deficient, we may have it added to us. 


“That the man of God may be perfect.” For this is the exhortation of the Scripture given, that the man of 
God may be rendered perfect by it; without this therefore he cannot be perfect. Thou hast the Scriptures, 
he says, in place of me. If thou wouldest learn anything, thou mayest learn it from them. And if he thus 
wrote to Timothy, who was filled with the Spirit, how much more to us! 


“Thoroughly furnished unto all good works”; not merely taking part in them, he means, but “thoroughly 
furnished.” 


Chap. iv. 1. “I charge thee therefore before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, Who shall judge the quick and 
the dead.” 


He either means the wicked and the just, or the departed and those that are still living; for many will be 
left alive. In the former Epistle he raised his fears, saying, “I give thee charge in the sight of God, Who 
quickeneth all things” (1 Tim. vi. 13.): but here he sets before him what is more dreadful, “Who shall 
judge the quick and the dead,” that is, Who shall call them to account “at His appearing and His 
kingdom.” When shah He judge? at His appearing with glory, and in His kingdom. Either he says this to 
show that He will not come in the way that He now has come, or, “I call to witness His coming, and His 
kingdom.” He calls Him to witness, showing that he had reminded Him of that appearing. Then teaching 
him how he ought to preach the word, he adds, 


Ver. 2. “Preach the word: be instant in season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all 
longsuffering and doctrine.” 


What means “in season, out of season”? That is, have not any limited season: let it always be thy season, 
not only in peace and security, and when sitting in the Church. Whether thou be in danger, in prison, in 
chains, or going to thy death, at that very time reprove. Withhold not rebuke, for reproof is then most 
seasonable, when thy rebuke will be most successful, when the reality is proved. “Exhort,” he says. After 
the manner of physicians, having shown the wound, he gives the incision, he applies the plaster. For if you 
omit either of these, the other becomes useless. If you rebuke without convicting, you will seem to be 
rash, and no one will tolerate it, but after the matter is proved, he will submit to rebuke: before, he will be 
headstrong. And if you convict and rebuke, but vehemently, and do not apply exhortation, all your labor 
will be lost. For conviction is intolerable in itself if consolation be not mingled with it. As if incision, 
though salutary in itself, have not plenty of lenitives to assuage the pain, the patient cannot endure 
cutting and hacking, so it is in this matter. 


“With all longsuffering and doctrine.” For he that reproves is required to be longsuffering, that he may 
not believe hastily, and rebuke needs consolation, that it may be received as it ought. And why to 
“longsuffering” does he add “doctrine”? “Not as in anger, not as in hatred, not as insulting over him, not 
as having caught an enemy. Far be these things from thee.” But how? As loving as sympathizing with him, 
as more distressed than himself at his grief, as melted at his sufferings? “With all longsuffering and 
doctrine.” No ordinary teaching is implied. 


Ver. 3. “For the time will come when they will not endure sound doctrine.” 


Before they grow stiffnecked, preoccupy them all. For this reason he says, “in season, out of season”; do 
everything, so as to have willing disciples. 


“But after their own lusts,” he says, “shall they heap to themselves teachers.” 


Nothing can be more expressive than these words. For by saying “they shall heap to themselves,” he 
shows the indiscriminate multitude of the teachers, as also by their being elected by their disciples. “They 
shall heap to themselves teachers,” he says, “having itching ears.” Seeking for such as speak to gratify 
and delight their hearers. 


Ver. 4. “And they shall turn away their ears from the truth, and be turned unto fables.” 


This he foretells, not as willing to throw him into despair, but to prepare him to bear it firmly, when it shall 
happen. As Christ also did in saying, “They will deliver you up, and they will scourge you, and bring you 
before the synagogues, for My name’s sake.” (Matt. x. 17.) And this blessed man elsewhere says, “For I 
know this, that after my departures shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock.” (Acts 
xx. 29.) But this he said that they might watch, and duly use the present opportunity. 


Ver. 5. “But watch thou in all things, endure affliction.” 


It was for this therefore, that he foretold these things; as Christ also toward the end predicted that there 
should be “false Christs and false prophets”; so he too, when he was about to depart, spoke of these 
things. “But watch thou in all things, endure affliction”; that is, labor, preoccupy their minds before this 
pestilence assails them; secure the safety of the sheep before the wolves enter in, everywhere endure 
hardship. 


“Do the work of an evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry.” Thus it was the work of an evangelist that 
he should endure hardship, both in himself, and from those without; “make full proof of” that is, fulfill “thy 
ministry.” And behold another necessity for his enduring affliction, 


Ver. 6. “For I am now ready to be poured out, and the time of my departure is at hand.” 


He has not said of my sacrifice; but, what is much more, “of my being poured out.” For the whole of the 
sacrifice was not offered to God, but the whole of the drink-offering was. 


Ver. 7. “I have fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the faith.” 


Often, when I have taken the Apostle into my hands, and have considered this passage, I have been at a 
loss to understand why Paul here speaks so loftily: “I have fought the good fight.” But now by the grace of 
God I seem to have found it out. For what purpose then does he speak thus? He is desirous to console the 
despondency of his disciple, and therefore bids him be of good cheer, since he was going to his crown, 
having finished all his work, and obtained a glorious end. Thou oughtest to rejoice, he says, not to grieve. 
And why? Because, “I have fought the good fight.” As a father whose son was sitting by him, bewailing his 
orphan state, might console him, saying, Weep not, my son; we have lived a good life, we have arrived at 
old age, and now we leave thee. Our life has been irreproachable, we depart with glory, and thou mayest 
be held in admiration for our actions. Our king is much indebted to us. As if he had said, We have raised 
trophies, we have conquered enemies, and this not boastfully. God forbid; but to raise up his dejected son, 
and to encourage him by his praises to bear firmly what had happened, to entertain good hopes, and not 
to think it a matter grievous to be borne. For sad, sad indeed is separation; and hear Paul himself, saying, 
“We being bereaved of you for a short time, in presence, not in heart.” (1 Thess. ii. 17.) If he then felt so 
much at being separated from his disciples, what thinkest thou were the feelings of Timothy? If on parting 
from him whilst living he wept, so that Paul says, “Being mindful of thy tears, that I may be filled with joy.” 
(2 Tim. i. 4.), how much more at his death? These things then he wrote to console him. Indeed the whole 
Epistle is full of consolation, and is a sort of Testament. “I have fought the good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.” “A good fight,” he says, therefore do thou engage in it. But is that a good 
fight, where there are imprisonment, chains, and death? Yea, he says for it is fought in the cause of Christ, 
and great crowns are won in it. “The good fight”! There is no worthier than this contest. This crown is 
without end. This is not of olive leaves. It has not a human umpire. It has not men for spectators. The 
theater is crowded with Angels. There men labor many days, and suffer hardships, and for one hour they 
receive the crown, and immediately all the pleasure passes away. But here far otherwise, it continues for 
ever in brightness, glory, and honor. Henceforth we ought to rejoice. For I am entering on my rest, I am 
leaving the race. Thou hast heard that “it is better to depart and to be with Christ.” 


I have finished “the course.” For it behooves us both to contend and to run; to contend, by enduring 
afflictions firmly, and to run, not vainly, but to some good end. It is truly a good fight, not only delighting, 
but benefiting the spectator: and the race does not end in nothing. It is not a mere display of strength and 
of rivalry. It draws all up to heaven. This race is brighter than the sun’s, yea, this which Paul ran upon 
earth, than that which he runs in heaven. And how had he “finished his course”? He traversed the whole 
world, beginning from Galilee and Arabia, and advancing to the extremities of the each, so that, as he 
says, “From Jerusalem and round about unto Ilyricum I have fully preached the Gospel of Christ.” (Rom. 
xv. 19.) He passed over the earth like a bird, or rather more swiftly than a bird: for a bird only flies over it, 
but he, having the wing of the Spirit, made his way through numberless impediments, dangers, deaths, 
and calamities, so that he was even fleeter than a bird. Had he been a mere bird, he might have alighted 
and been taken, but being upborne by the Spirit he soared above all snares, as a bird with a wing of fire. 


ridiculous to say that the fire was not the cause of the burning, but the logs,—or the sword of the cutting, 
but the flesh,—or the strength of the antagonist the cause of the athlete being vanquished, but his own 
weakness. 


The Synectic cause does not require time. For the cautery produces pain at the instant of its application to 
the flesh. Of Procatarctic causes, some require time till the effect be produced, and others do not require 
it, as the case of fracture. 


Are not these called independent of time, not by way of privation, but of diminution, as that which is 
sudden, not that which has taken place without time? 


Every cause, apprehended by the mind as a cause, is occupied with something, and is conceived in 
relation to something; that is, some effect, as the sword for cutting; and to some object, as possessing an 
aptitude, as the fire to the wood. For it will not burn steel. The cause belongs to the things which have 
relation to something. For it is conceived in its relation to another thing. So that we apply our minds to the 
two, that we may conceive the cause as a Cause. 


The same relation holds with the creator, and maker, and father. A thing is not the cause of itself. Nor is 
one his own father. For so the first would become the second. Now the cause acts and affects. That which 
is produced by the cause is acted on and is affected. But the same thing taken by itself cannot both act 
and be affected, nor can one be son and father. And otherwise the cause precedes in being what is done 
by it, as the sword, the cutting. And the same thing cannot precede at the same instant as to matter, as it 
is a cause, and at the same time, also, be after and posterior as the effect of a cause. 


Now being differs from becoming, as the cause from the effect, the father from the son. For the same 
thing cannot both be and become at the same instant; and consequently it is not the cause of itself. Things 
are not causes of one another, but causes to each other. For the splenetic affection preceding is not the 
cause of fever, but of the occurrence of fever; and the fever which precedes is not the cause of spleen, but 
of the affection increasing. 


Thus also the virtues are causes to each other, because on account of their mutual correspondence they 
cannot be separated. And the stones in the arch are causes of its continuing in this category, but are not 
the causes of one another. And the teacher and the learner are to one another causes of progressing as 
respects the predicate. 


And mutual and reciprocal causes are predicated, some of the same things, as the merchant and the 
retailer are causes of gain; and sometimes one of one thing and others of another, as the sword and the 
flesh; for the one is the cause to the flesh of being cut, and the flesh to the sword of cutting. [It is well 
said,] “An eye for an eye, life for life.” For he who has wounded another mortally, is the cause to him of 
death, or of the occurrence of death. But on being mortally wounded by him in turn, he has had him as a 
cause in turn, not in respect of being a cause to him, but in another respect. For he becomes the cause of 
death to him, not that it was death returned the mortal stroke, but the wounded man himself. So that he 
was the cause of one thing, and had another cause. And he who has done wrong becomes the cause to 
another, to him who has been wronged. But the law which enjoins punishment to be inflicted is the cause 
not of injury, but to the one of retribution, to the other of discipline. So that the things which are causes, 
are not causes to each other as causes. 


It is still asked, if many things in conjunction become many causes of one thing. For the men who pull 
together are the causes of the ship being drawn down; but along with others, unless what is a joint cause 
be a cause. 


Others say, if there are many causes, each by itself becomes the cause of one thing. For instance, the 
virtues, which are many, are causes of happiness, which is one; and of warmth and pain, similarly, the 
causes are many. Are not, then, the many virtues one in power, and the sources of warmth and of pain so, 
also? and does not the multitude of the virtues, being one in kind, become the cause of the one result, 
happiness? 


But, in truth, Procatarctic causes are more than one both generically and specifically; as, for example, 
cold, weakness, fatigue, dyspepsia, drunkenness, generically, of any disease; and specifically, of fever. But 
Synectic causes are so, generically alone, and not also specifically. 


For of pleasant odour, which is one thing genetically, there are many specific causes, as frankincense, 
rose, crocus, styrax, myrrh, ointment. For the rose has not the same kind of sweet fragrance as myrrh. 


And the same thing becomes the cause of contrary effects; sometimes through the magnitude of the cause 
and its power, and sometimes in consequence of the susceptibility of that on which it acts. According to 
the nature of the force, the same string, according to its tension or relaxation, gives a shrill or deep 
sound. And honey is sweet to those who are well, and bitter to those who are in fever, according to the 
state of susceptibility of those who are affected. And one and the same wine inclines some to rage, and 
others to merriment. And the same sun melts wax and hardens clay. 


“T have kept the faith,” he says. There were many things that would have robbed him of it, not only human 
friendships, but menaces, and death, and countless other perils: but he stood firm against all. How? by 
being sober and watchful. This might have sufficed for the consolation of his disciples, but he further adds 
the rewards. And what are these? 


Ver. 8. “Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” 


Here again he calls virtue in general righteousness. Thou shouldest not grieve that I shall depart, to be 
invested with that crown which will by Christ be placed upon my head. But if I continued here, truly thy 
mightest rather grieve, and fear lest I should fail and perish. 


Ver. 8. “Which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day, and not to me only, but to all that 
love His appearing.” 


Here also he raises his mind. If “to all,” much more to Timothy. But he did not say, “and to thee,” but “to 
all”; meaning, if to all, much more to him. 


Moral. But how, it may be asked, is one to “love the appearing” (ten epiphaneian) of Christ? By rejoicing 
at His coming; and he who rejoices at His coming, will perform works worthy of His joy; he will throw 
away his substance if need be, and even his life, so that he may obtain future blessings, that he may be 
thought worthy to behold that second coming in a fitting state, in confidence, in brightness and glory. This 
is to “love His appearing.” He who loves His appearing will do everything to ensure, before His general 
coming, a particular coming to himself. And how, you will say, is this possible? Hear from Christ, who says, 
“If a man love Me, he will keep My words, and My Father and I will come unto him, and make Our abode 
with him.” John xiv. 23.) And think how great a privilege it is that He who will appear to all generally, 
should promise to come to us in particular: for He says, “We will come and make Our abode with him.” If 
any man “love His appearing,” he will do everything to invite Him to himself, and to hold Him, that the 
light may shine upon him. Let there be nothing unworthy of His coming, and He will soon take up His 
abode with us. 


And it is called His “Epiphany,” because He will appear above, and shine forth from on high. Let us 
therefore “seek those things that are above,” and we shall soon draw down those beams upon us. None of 
those who grovel below, and bury themselves in this lower earth, will be able to view the light of that Sun. 
None of those who defile themselves with worldly things will be able to behold that Sun of righteousness. 
He shines on none of those who are so occupied. Recover thyself a little, recover thyself from that depth, 
from the waves of a worldly life, if thou wouldest see the Sun, and enjoy His appearing. Then thou wilt see 
Him with great confidence. Be even now a philosopher. Let not a spirit of perverseness possess thee, lest 
He smite thee severely, and bring thee low. Let not thy heart be hardened; nor darkened, lest thou be 
shipwrecked there. Let there be no self-deceit. For the rocks beneath the sea cause the most fatal 
shipwrecks. Nourish no wild beasts, I mean evil passions, worse than wild beasts. Confide not in things 
ever flowing, that thou mayest be able to stand firmly. None can stand upon water, but upon a rock all find 
a secure footing. Worldly things are as water, as a torrent, that passes away. “The waters,” he saith, “are 
come in unto my soul.” (Ps. lxix. 1.) Spiritual things are as a rock. For he saith, “Thou hast set my feet 
upon a rock.” (Ps. xl. 2.) Worldly things are as mire and clay; let us extricate ourselves from them. For so 
we shall be able to attain to the appearing of Christ. Whatever may befall us, let us endure. It is a 
sufficient consolation in all circumstances that we suffer for Christ. This divine incantation let us repeat, 
and it will charm away the pain of every wound. 


And how can we suffer for Christ, you ask? If one accuse thee falsely in any case, not on account of Christ, 
yet if thou bearest it patiently, if thou givest thanks, if thou prayest for him, all this thou doest for Christ. 
But if thou curse him, if thou utter discontent, if thou attempt to revenge it, though thou shouldest not be 
able, it is not for Christ’s sake; thou sufferest loss, and art deprived of thy reward on account of thy 
intention. For it rests with us either to profit, or to be injured, by afflictions. It depends not upon the 
nature of the affliction, but upon the disposition of our own minds. As, for instance, great were the 
sufferings of Job, yet he suffered with thankfulness; and he was justified, not because he suffered, but 
because in suffering he endured it thankfully. Another under the same sufferings, yet not the same, for 
none ever suffered like Job—but under lighter sufferings, exclaims, is impatient, curses the whole world, 
and complains against God. He is condemned and sentenced, not because he suffered, but because he 
blasphemed; and he blasphemed, not from any necessity arising from his afflictions, since if necessity 
arising from events were the cause, Job too must have blasphemed; but since he, who suffered more 
severely, did no such thing, it did not come to pass from this cause, but from the man’s weakness of 
purpose. We want therefore strength of soul, and nothing will then appear grievous, but if our soul is 
weak, we find a grievance in everything. 


According to our dispositions, all things become tolerable or intolerable. Let us strengthen our resolution, 
and we shall bear all things easily. The tree whose roots are fixed deep in the earth is not shaken by the 
utmost violence of the storm, but if it be set lightly in the surface of the ground, a slight gust of wind will 
tear it up from the roots. So it is with us; if our flesh be nailed down by the fear of God, nothing will be 
able to shake us; but if we merely intend well, a little shock will subvert and destroy us. Wherefore, I 
exhort, let us bear all with much cheerfulness, imitating the Prophet, who says, “My soul cleaveth to 


Thee”; observe, he says not, draweth nigh, but “cleaveth to Thee”; and again, “My soul thirsteth for 
Thee.” (Ps. lxii. 3.) He said not merely “longeth,” that he might by such words express the vehemence of 
his desire; and again, “Fix my flesh in Thy fear.” (Ps. cxix. 120, Sept.) For he wishes us so to cleave and be 
united to Him, that we may never be separated from Him. If thus we hold by God, if thus we rivet our 
thoughts upon Him, if we thirst with the love of Him, all that we desire will be ours, and we shall obtain 
the good things to come, in Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom with the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, 
power, and honor, now and for ever. Amen. 


HOMILY X 


2 TIMOTHY IV. 9-13 


“Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me: For Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present world, 
and is departed unto Thessalonica; Crescens to Galatia, Titus unto Dalmatia. Only Luke is with me. Take 
Mark, and bring him with thee: for he is profitable to me for the ministry. And Tychicus have I sent to 
Ephesus. The cloak that I left at Troas with Carpus, when thou comest, bring with thee, and the books, but 
especially the parchments.” 


It is worth while to enquire why he calls Timothy to him, inasmuch as he was intrusted with a Church, and 
a whole nation. It was not from arrogance. For Paul was ready to come to him; for we find him saying, 
“But if I tarry long, that thou mayest know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God.” (1 
Tim. iii. 15.) But he was withholden by a strong necessity. He was no longer master of his own movements. 
He was in prison, and had been confined by Nero, and was all but on the point of death. That this might 
not happen before he saw his disciple, he therefore sends for him, desiring to see him before he dies, and 
perhaps to deliver much in charge to him. Wherefore he says, “Hasten to come to me before the winter.” 


“For Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present world.” He does not say, “That I may see thee 
before I depart this life,” which would have grieved him, but “because I am alone,” he says, “and have no 
one to help or support me.” 


“For Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present world, and is departed to Thessalonica”; that is, 
having loved his own ease and security from danger, he has chosen rather to live luxuriously at home, 
than to suffer hardships with me, and share my present danger. He has blamed him alone, not for the sake 
of blaming him, but to confirm us, that we may not be effeminate in declining toils and dangers, for this is, 
“having loved this present world.” At the same time he wishes to draw his disciple to him. 


“Crescens to Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia.” 


These he does not censure. For Titus was one of the most admirable men, so that to him he intrusted the 
affairs of the island, no small island, I mean, but that great one of Crete. 


“Only Luke is with me.” For he adhered to him inseparably. It was he who wrote the Gospel, and the 
General Acts; he was devoted to labors, and to learning, and a man of fortitude; of him Paul writes, 
“whose praise is in the Gospel throughout all the Churches.” (2 Cor. viii. 18.) 


“Take Mark, and bring him with thee, for he is profitable to me for the ministry.” 


It is not for his own relief, but for the ministry of the Gospel that he wanted him. For though imprisoned, 
he did not cease to preach. So it was on the same account he sent for Timothy, not for his own, but for the 
Gospel’s sake, that his death might occasion no disturbance to the faithful, when many of his own 
disciples were present to prevent tumults, and to console those who would scarce have endurance to bear 
up at his death. For it is probable that the believers at Rome were men of consequence. 


“And Tychicus have I sent to Ephesus. The cloak that I left at Troas with Carpus, when thou comest bring 
with thee, and the books, but especially the parchments.” 


The word here translated “cloak” may mean a garment, or, as some Say, a bag, in which the books were 
contained. But what had he to do with books, who was about to depart and go to God? He needed them 
much, that he might deposit them in the hands of the faithful, who would retain them in place of his own 
teaching. All the faithful, then, would suffer a great blow, but particularly those who were present at his 
death, and then enjoyed his society. But the cloak he requires, that he might not be obliged to receive one 
from another. For we see him making a great point of avoiding this; and elsewhere, when he was 
addressing those from Ephesus, he says, “Ye know that these hands have ministered to my necessities, 
and to those that were with me” (Acts xx. 34, 35.); and again, “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


Ver. 14. “Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil; the Lord reward him according to his works.” 


Here he again makes mention of his trial, not wishing merely to censure and accuse the man, but to 
prepare his disciple for the conflicts, that he might bear them firmly. Though they be mean and 
contemptible persons, and without honor, who cause these trials, they ought all, he says, to be borne with 


fortitude. For he who suffers wrong from any great personage, receives no little distinction from the 
superiority of him who does the wrong. But he who is injured by a vile and abject person, suffers the 
greater annoyance. “He did me much evil,” he says, that is, he persecuted me in various ways. But these 
things will not go unpunished! For the Lord will reward him according to his works. As he said above: 
“What persecutions I endured, but out of them all the Lord delivered me.” (2 Tim. iii. 11.) So also here he 
consoles his disciples by a double consideration, that he himself had suffered wrong, and that the other 
would be rewarded for his evil deeds. Not that the Saints rejoice in the punishment of their persecutors, 
but that the cause of the Gospel required it, and the weaker would derive consolation from it. 


Ver. 15. “Of whom be thou ware also; for he hath greatly withstood our words.” 


That is, he is hostile to us, and opposes us. He has not said, Revenge, punish, expel him, although by the 
grace given him he might have so done, but he does no such thing; nor does he arm Timothy against him, 
but only commands him to avoid him, leaving vengeance to God, and for the consolation of the weaker he 
has said that He will reward him, which is a prophecy rather than an imprecation. And that he says these 
things to prepare the mind of his disciple, is manifest also from what follows. But see how he mentions 
other of his trials. 


Ver. 16. “At my first answer,” he says, “no man stood with me, but all men forsook me: I pray God that it 
may not be laid to their charge.” 


Do you see how he spares his friends, notwithstanding it was a grievous thing they had done? For it is not 
the same thing to be despised by aliens, as by our own friends. Do you see his intense dejection? It cannot 
be said, that I was assailed by those without, but had comfort in the attention and support of my friends; 
for these also betrayed me. “All men,” he says, “forsook me.” And this was no light offense. For if he that 
in war abandons one who is exposed to danger, and shrinks from meeting the hands of his enemies, is 
justly smitten by his friends, as having utterly betrayed their cause, much more in the case of the Gospel. 
But what “first answer,” does he speak of? He had stood before Nero, and had escaped. But afterwards, 
because he had converted his cup-bearer, he was beheaded. And here again is encouragement for his 
disciple in what follows. 


Ver. 17. “Notwithstanding the Lord stood with me, and strengthened me.” 


Though deserted by man, God doth not permit him to suffer any harm. He strengthened me, he says, that 
is, He gave me boldness in speaking. He suffered me not to sink. 


“That by me the preaching might be fully known.” 


That is, might be fulfilled. Observe his great humility. He does not say He strengthened me as deserving of 
His gift, but that “the preaching,” with which I was intrusted, “might be fully known.” As if any one should 
wear a purple robe and a diadem, and to that circumstance should owe his safety. 


“And that all the Gentiles might hear.” 

What is this? That the luster of the Gospel, and the care of His Providence for me, might be known to all. 
“And I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion.” 

Ver. 18. “And the Lord shall deliver me from every evil work.” 


See how near he had been to death. He had fallen into the very jaws of the lion. For he calls Nero a lion 
from his ferocity, and the violent and daring character of his government. “The Lord delivered me,” he 
says, “and will deliver.” But if he says, “He will deliver me,” why does he say, “I am ready to be offered”? 
Attend to the expression, “He delivered me,” he says, “from the lion’s mouth”; and again, “He will deliver 
me,” not from the lion’s mouth, but “from every evil work.” For then He delivered me from the danger; but 
now that enough has been done for the Gospel, He will yet again deliver me from every sin, that is, He will 
not suffer me to depart with condemnation. For that he should be able to “resist unto blood striving 
against sin” (Heb. xii. 4.), and not yield, is a deliverance from another lion, even the devil, so that this 
preservation is greater than the former when he seems to be given up. 


“And will preserve me unto His heavenly kingdom; to Whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 


This then is salvation, when we shine forth there. But what means, “He will preserve me unto His 
kingdom”? He will deliver me from all blame, and preserve me there. For this is to be preserved unto His 
kingdom, to die here on account of it. For “He that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life 
eternal.” (john xii. 25.) 


“To whom be glory.” Lo, here is a doxology to the Son. 


Ver. 19. “Salute Priscilla and Aquila, and the household of Onesiphorus.” 


For he was then in Rome, of whom he said “The Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy of the Lord in 
that day.” (2 Tim. i. 18.) By this naming of him, he makes those of his household also more zealous in such 
good actions. 


“Salute Priscilla and Aquila.” These are they of whom he makes continual mention, with whom too he had 
lodged, and who had taken Apollos to them. He names the woman first, as being I suppose more zealous, 
and more faithful, for she had then received Apollos; or it might be done indifferently. And it was to them 
no slight consolation to be thus saluted. It conveyed a demonstration of esteem and love, and a 
participation in much grace. For the bare salutation of that holy and blessed man was sufficient to fill with 
grace him who received it. 


Ver. 20. “Erastus abode at Corinth: but Trophimus have I left at Miletum sick.” 


This Trophimus and Tychicus, we know from the book of the Acts, sailed away with him from Judea, and 
were everywhere his companions, perhaps as being more zealous than the rest. 


“Trophimus I have left at Miletum sick.” Why then didst thou not heal him, instead of leaving him? The 
Apostles could not do everything, or they did not dispense miraculous gifts upon all occasions, lest more 
should be ascribed to them than was right. The same thing is observable of those blessed and righteous 
men, who were before them, as in the case of Moses, whose voice was weak. Why was not this defect 
removed? Nay, he was often afflicted with grief and dejection, and he was not admitted into the Land of 
Promise. 


For many things were permitted by God, that the weakness of human nature might be manifested. And if 
with these defects the insensible Jews could ask, Where is Moses who brought us out of the land of Egypt 
(Ex. xxxii. 1.)? how would they not have been affected towards him if he had brought them also into the 
Land of Promise? If he had not been suffered to be overpowered by the fear of Pharaoh, would they not 
have thought him a God? We see that the people of Lystra were thus affected in the case of Paul and 
Barnabas, thinking them to be Gods, when they rent their clothes, and ran in among the people, crying 
out and saying, “Sirs, why do ye these things? we also are men of like passions with you.” (Acts xiv. 14, 
15.) Peter, again, when he had healed the man lame from his birth, when all were amazed at the miracle, 
answered and said, “Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye at this, or why look ye so earnestly on us, as though 
by our own power or holiness we had made this man to walk”? (Acts iii. 12.) Hear also the blessed Paul, 
saying, “There was given to me a thorn in the flesh, lest I should be exalted above measure.” (2 Cor. xii. 
7.) But this, you say, was an expression of humility. Far from it. The thorn was not sent him that he might 
be humble, nor does he say this only out of humility. There are other causes besides to be assigned for it. 
Observe therefore how God, accounting for it, says, “My grace is sufficient for thee”; not “that thou 
mayest not be exalted above measure,” but what? “For my strength is made perfect in weakness.” Two 
ends therefore were answered at once: what was doing was made clearly manifest, and the whole was 
ascribed to God. For this cause he has said elsewhere, “We carry this treasure in earthen vessels” (2 Cor. 
iv. 7.); that is, in bodies weak and liable to suffering. Why? “That the excellency of the power may be of 
God, and not of us.” If our bodies were not subject to infirmity, all would be ascribed to them. And 
elsewhere we see him grieving at the infirmity of Epaphroditus, concerning whom he writes, “He was sick 
nigh unto death, but God had mercy on him.” (Philip. ii. 27.) And many other instances there are of his 
ignorance of events, which was profitable both for him and his disciples. 


“Trophimus I have left at Miletum sick.” Miletus was near Ephesus. Did this happen then when he sailed 
to Judea, or upon some other occasion? For after he had been in Rome, he returned to Spain, but whether 
he came thence again into these parts, we know not. We see him however deserted by all. “For Demas,” 
he says, “hath forsaken me. Crescens is departed into Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia. Erastus abode at 
Corinth. Trophimus have I left at Miletum sick.” 


Ver. 21. “Do thy diligence to come before winter. Eubulus greeteth thee, and Pudens and Linus, and 
Claudia.” 


This Linus, some say, was second Bishop of the Church of Rome after Peter. “And Claudia.” You see how 
zealous for the faith the women were, how ardent! Such was Priscilla and this Claudia, already crucified, 
already prepared for the battle! But why, when there were so many faithful, does he mention only these 
women? Manifestly because they in purpose had already withdrawn from worldly affairs, and were 
illustrious above other. For a woman, as such, meets not with any impediments. It is the work of divine 
grace, that this sex should be impeded only in the affairs of this life, or rather not even in them. For a 
woman undertakes no small share of the whole administration, being the keeper of the house. And 
without her not even political affairs could be properly conducted. For if their domestic concerns were in 
a state of confusion and disorder, those who are engaged in public affairs would be kept at home, and 
political business would be ill managed. So that neither in those matters, as neither in spiritual, is she 
inferior. For she is able, if so inclined, to endure a thousand deaths. Accordingly many women have 
suffered martyrdom. She is able to practice chastity even more than men, no such strong flame disturbing 
her; and to show forth modesty and gravity, and “holiness, without which no one shall see the Lord” (Heb. 
xii. 14.); and contempt of wealth, if she will, and in short all other virtues. 


“Do thy diligence to come before winter.” See how he urges him, yet he does not say anything to grieve 
him. He does not say, “Before I die,” lest he should afflict him; but, “Before winter,” that thou be not 
detained. 


“Eubulus,” he says, “greeteth thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia, and all the brethren.” He does 
not mention the rest by name. Seest thou that those were the most zealous? 


Ver. 22. “The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit.” 


There can be no better prayer than this. Grieve not for my departure. The Lord will be with thee. And he 
says, not “with thee,” but “with thy spirit.” Thus there is a twofold assistance, the grace of the Spirit, and 
God helping it. And otherwise God will not be with us, if we have not spiritual grace. For if we be deserted 
by grace, how shall He be with us? 


“Grace be with us. Amen.” 


Thus he prays for himself too, that they may always be well-pleasing to Him, that they may have grace 
together with the spiritual gift, for where this is, nothing will be grievous. For as he who beholds the king, 
and is in favor with him, is sensible of no uneasiness; so though our friends forsake us, though we be 
overtaken by calamity, we shall feel no distress, if that grace be with us and fortify us. 


Moral. But how shall we draw down grace upon us? By doing what is pleasing to God, and obeying Him in 
all things. In great houses do we not see those domestics in favor, who do not regard their own interest, 
but with all zeal and alacrity promote their masters,’ and who not from the compulsion of the master, but 
from their own affection and good disposition, order all things well. When they are always before their 
eyes, when they are engaged in the house, when they are not occupied in any private concerns, nor caring 
for their own, but rather consider their masters’ concerns as their own. For he who makes what is his own 
his master’s, does not really give up his own to his master, but makes his interest his own; he commands 
even as himself in his affairs, and rules equally with him. He is often as much feared by the domestics, 
and whatever he says his master says too, and he is henceforth dreaded by all his enemies. 


And if he who in worldly concerns prefers his masters interests to his own, does not really neglect his own 
interest, but rather advance it the more; much more is this the case in spiritual matters. Despise thine 
own concerns, and thou wilt receive those of God. This He Himself wills. Despise each, and seize upon the 
kingdom of heaven. Dwell there, not here. Be formidable there, not here. If thou art formidable there thou 
wilt be formidable not to men, but to demons, and even to the devil himself. But if thy dependence is on 
worldly wealth, thou wilt be contemptible to them, and often to men too. Whatever be thy riches, thou wilt 
be rich in servile things. But if thou despisest these, thou wilt be radiant in the house of the King. 


Such were the Apostles, despising a servile house and worldly wealth! And see how they commanded in 
the affairs of their Master. “Let one,” they said, “be delivered from disease, another from the possession of 
devils: bind this man, and loose that.” This was done by them on earth, but it was fulfilled as in Heaven. 
For, “whatever ye shall bind on earth,” said He, “shall be bound in Heaven.” (Matt. xviii. 18.) And greater 
power than His own did He give them. And that I lie not, appears from His own words. “He that believeth 
in Me, greater works shall he do than these which I do.” (John xiv. 12.) Why so? Because this honor is 
reflected upon the Master. As in our own affairs, if the servant has great power, the master is the more 
admired, for if the servant is so powerful, much more is he who commands him. But if any man, neglecting 
his master’s service thinks only of his wife, his son, or his servant, and seeks to be rich, and to lay up 
treasure there, by stealing and robbing his master of his possessions, he is presently ruined, and his 
wealth perishes with him. 


Wherefore having these examples, I beseech you, let us not regard our possessions, that we may regard 
ourselves: nay, let us despise them, that we may obtain them. If we despise them, He will take care of 
them; if we take care of them, God will despise them. Let us labor in the concerns of God, not in our own, 
or rather really in our own, for His are our own. I speak not of heaven, nor of earth, nor of the things of 
this world: these are unworthy of Him. And they belong alike to the faithful and the unbelievers. What 
then do I speak of as His? His glory and His kingdom. These are His, and ours for His sake. How? “If we 
be dead with Him,” He says, “we shall also live with Him. If we suffer, we shall also reign with Him.” (2 
Tim. ii. 11.) We are become “joint heirs,” and are called His “brethren.” Why do we sink below, when He is 
drawing us upward towards Himself? How long shall we be poor, and beggarly? Heaven is set before us; 
and do we linger on earth? Is His kingdom opened to us, and do we choose such poverty as is here? Is life 
immortal offered us, and do we spend ourselves for lands, for wood and stones? Be truly rich. I would 
wish thee to be so. Be covetous and rapacious, I blame thee not for it. Here it is a fault not to be covetous, 
here it is blameworthy not to be grasping. What then is this? “The kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force.” (Matt. xi. 12.) There be thou violent! be grasping! It is not diminished by 
being seized upon. For neither is virtue divided, nor piety lessened, nor the kingdom of Heaven. Virtue is 
increased when thou seizest upon it, whilst temporal goods are lessened when they are seized upon. And 
this appears from hence: Let there be ten thousand men in a city; if all seize on virtue, it is multiplied, for 
they become righteous in ten thousand things. If no one seizes upon it, it is diminished, for it is nowhere 
to be found. 


Thou seest then that good things are multiplied on being possessed by many, but earthly goods are rather 
diminished by seizing. Let us not therefore sit down content with poverty, but let us choose riches. God is 
then rich, when those who enjoy His kingdom are many. “For He is rich,” it is said, “unto all that call upon 
Him.” (Rom. x. 12.) Increase then His substance; and thou wilt increase it by taking possession of it, by 
being covetous of it, by violently seizing it. And truly there is need of violence. Wherefore? Because there 
are sO many impediments, as wives and children, cares and worldly business; besides those demons, and 
him who is the ruler of them, the devil. There is need then of violence, there is need of fortitude. He who 
takes by violence is exposed to toils. How? He endures all things, he contends against necessities. How? 
He almost attempts impossibilities. If such are those who take by violence, and we shrink from attempting 
even what is possible, how shall we ever win? or when shall we enjoy the things for which we strive? “The 
violent,” it is said, “take” the kingdom of heaven “by force.” Violence and rapacity are needed. For it is not 
simply set before us, and ready to our hands. He who seizes by violence, is ever sober and watchful, he is 
anxious and thoughtful, that he may make his seizure at a seasonable time. Dost thou not see that in war 
he who is about to make a seizure keeps watch and is under arms the whole night? If then they who aim 
at seizing upon worldly goods, watch and are armed all the night long, should we, who wish to seize upon 
spiritual things, sleep and snore in the day, and continue always naked and unarmed? For he who is 
engaged in sin is unarmed; as he who practices righteousness is armed. We do not fortify ourselves with 
almsgiving. We do not prepare for ourselves lamps that are burning, we do not fence ourselves in spiritual 
armor. We do not learn the way that leads thither. We are not sober and watchful, and therefore we can 
seize no spoil. 


If a man wishes to make an attempt on a kingdom, does he not set death before him in a thousand shapes? 
Is he not armed at all points, does he not practice the art of war, does he not do everything with this view, 
and so rush on to the attack? But we do not act thus. We wish to take the spoil while we are sleeping, and 
therefore we come off with empty hands. Dost thou not see plunderers, how they flee, how rapidly they 
move? how they force their way through everything? And there is need of expedition here. The devil is in 
pursuit of thee. He orders those before to detain thee. But if thou art strong, if thou art watchful, thou wilt 
spurn one, and thrust aside another, and escape from all, as a bird. Yea, if thou depart hence, if thou 
escape from the market and the tumult, I mean this life, and arrive at those higher regions beyond these, 
in the world to come. For there, as in a solitude, there is no tumult, no one to disturb, or to stay thy 
course. 


Hast thou seized? Yet a little exertion is needed after the seizure, that what thou hast seized may not be 
taken from thee. If we run on, if we look to none of those things that are set before our eyes, if we 
consider nothing but how we may escape from those who would hinder us, we shall be able to retain with 
all security what we have seized. Hast thou seized on chastity? Tarry not; flee beyond the reach of the 
devil. If he sees that he cannot overtake thee, he will cease to pursue; as we, when we can no longer see 
those who have robbed us, despair of the pursuit, and do not pursue, nor call on others to stop thief, but 
suffer them to escape. So do thou run vigorously at the beginning, and when thou art beyond the reach of 
the devil, he will not afterwards attack thee, but thou wilt be in safety, securely enjoying those 
unspeakable blessings, which God grant that we may all obtain through Jesus Christ our Lord. To whom 
with the Father, and the Holy Ghost, be glory, power, honor, and worship, now and for ever, and world 
without end. Amen. 


Homilies Of St. John Chrysostom, Archbishop Of Constantinople, On The Epistle Of St. Paul 
The Apostle To Titus 


HOMILY I 


TITUS I. 1-4 


“Paul, a servant of God, and an Apostle of Jesus Christ, according to the faith of God’s elect, and the 
acknowledging of the truth which is after godliness; In hope of eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, 
promised before the world began; But hath in due times manifested His word through preaching, which is 
committed unto me according to the commandment of God our Saviour; To Titus, mine own son after the 
common faith; Grace, mercy, and peace, from God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour.” 


Titus was an approved one of the companions of Paul; otherwise, he would not have committed to him the 
charge of that whole island, nor would he have commanded him to supply what was deficient, as he says, 
“That thou shouldest set in order the things that are wanting.” (Ver. 5.) He would not have given him 
jurisdiction over so many Bishops, if he had not placed great confidence in him. They say that he also was 
a young man, because he calls him his son, though this does not prove it. I think that there is mention 
made of him in the Acts. Perhaps he was a Corinthian, unless there was some other of the same name. 
And he summons Zenas, and orders Apollos to be sent to him, never Titus. (Tit. iii. 13.) For he also attests 
their superior virtue and courage in the presence of the Emperor. 


Some time seems to have since elapsed, and Paul, when he wrote this Epistle, appears to have been at 
liberty. For he says nothing about his trials, but dwells continually upon the grace of God, as being a 
sufficient encouragement to believers to persevere in virtue. For to learn what they had deserved, and to 
what state they had been transferred, and that by grace, and what had been vouchsafed them, was no 
little encouragement. He takes aim also against the Jews, and if he censures the whole nation, we need 
not wonder, for he does the same in the case of the Galatians, saying, “O foolish Galatians.” (Gal. iii. 1.) 
And this does not proceed from a censorious temper, but from affection. For if it were done for his own 
sake, one might fairly blame him; but if from the fervor of his zeal for the Gospel, it was not done 
reproachfully. Christ too, on many occasions, reproached the Scribes and Pharisees, not on his own 
account, but because they were the ruin of all the rest. 


And he writes a short Epistle, with good reason, and this is a proof of the virtue of Titus, that he did not 
require many words, but a short remembrance. But this Epistle seems to have been written before that to 
Timothy, for that he wrote as near his end and in prison, but here, as free and at liberty. For his saying, “I 
have determined to winter at Nicopolis” (Tit. iii. 12.), is a proof that he was not yet in bonds, as when he 
wrote to Timothy. 


Ver. 1. “Paul, a servant of God, and an Apostle of Jesus Christ, according to the faith of God’s elect.” 


You observe how he uses these expressions indifferently, sometimes calling himself the “servant of God,” 
and sometimes the “servant of Christ,” thus making no difference between the Father and the Son. 


“According to the faith of God’s elect, and the acknowledging of the truth which is after godliness. In hope 
of eternal life.” 


“According to the faith of God’s elect.” It is because thou hast believed, or rather because thou wast 
intrusted? I think he meant, that he was intrusted with God’s elect, that is, not for any achievements of 
mine, nor from my toils and labors, did I receive this dignity. It was wholly the effect of His goodness who 
intrusted me. Yet that the grace may not seem without reason, (for still the whole was not of Him, for why 
did He not intrust it to others?) he therefore adds, “And the acknowledging of the truth that is after 
godliness.” For it was for this acknowledgment that I was intrusted, or rather it was of His grace that this 
too was intrusted to me, for He was the author of this also. Whence Christ Himself said, “Ye have not 
chosen Me, but I have chosen you.” (John xv. 16.) And elsewhere this same blessed one writes, “I shall 
know, even as also I am known.” (1 Cor. xiii. 12.) And again, “If I may apprehend that, for which also I am 
apprehended of Christ Jesus.” (Philip. iii. 12.) First we are apprehended, and afterwards we know: first we 
are known, and then we apprehend: first we were called, and then we obeyed. But in saying, “according to 
the faith of the elect,” all is reckoned to them, because on their account I am an Apostle, not for my 
worthiness, but “for the elect’s sake.” As he elsewhere says, “All things are yours, whether Paul, or 
Apollos.” (1 Cor. iii. 21.) 


“And the acknowledging the truth that is after godliness.” For there is a truth in other things, that is not 
according to godliness; for knowledge in matters of agriculture, knowledge of the arts, is true knowledge; 


but this truth is after godliness. Or this, “according to faith,” means that they believed, as the other elect 
believed, and acknowledged the truth. This acknowledging then is from faith, and not from reasonings. 


“In hope of eternal life.” He spoke of the present life, which is in the grace of God, and he also speaks of 
the future, and sets before us the rewards that follow the mercies which God has bestowed upon us. For 
He is willing to crown us because we have believed, and have been delivered from error. Observe how the 
introduction is full of the mercies of God, and this whole Epistle is especially of the same character, thus 
exciting the holy man himself, and his disciples also, to greater exertions. For nothing profits us so much 
as constantly to remember the mercies of God, whether public or private. And if our hearts are warmed 
when we receive the favors of our friends, or hear some kind word or deed of theirs, much more shall we 
be zealous in His service when we see into what dangers we had fallen, and that God has delivered us 
from them all. 


“And the acknowledging of the truth.” This he says with reference to the type. For that was an 
“acknowledging” and a “godliness,” yet not of the Truth, yet neither was it falsehood, it was godliness, but 
it was in type and figure. And he has well said, “In hope of eternal life.” For the former was in hope of the 
present life. For it is said, “he that doeth these things shall live in them.” (Rom. x. 5.) You see how at the 
beginning he sets forth the difference of grace. They are not the elect, but we. For if they were once 
called the elect, yet are they no longer called so. 


Ver. 2. “Which God, that cannot lie, promised before the world began.” 


That is, not now upon a change of mind, but from the beginning it was so foreordained. This he often 
asserts, as when he says, “Separated unto the Gospel of God.” (Rom. i. 1.) And again, “Whom He did 
foreknow, He also did predestinate.” (Rom. viii. 29.) Thus showing our high origin, in that He did not love 
us now first, but from the beginning: and it is no little matter to be loved of old, and from the beginning. 


“Which God, that cannot lie, promised.” If He “cannot lie,” what He has promised will assuredly be 
fulfilled. If He “cannot lie,” we ought not to doubt it, though it be after death. “Which God, that cannot 
lie,” he says, “promised before the world began”; by this also, “before the world began,” he shows that it 
is worthy of our belief. It is not because the Jews have not come in, that these things are promised. It had 
been so planned from the first. Hear therefore what he says, 


“But hath in His own times manifested.” 


Wherefore then was the delay? From His concern for men, and that it might be done at a seasonable time. 
“Tt is time for Thee, Lord, to work” (Ps. cxix. 125.), says the Prophet. For by “His own times” is meant the 
suitable times, the due, the fitting. 


Ver. 3. “But hath in due times manifested His word through preaching, which is committed unto me.” 


That is, the preaching is committed unto me. For this included everything, the Gospel, and things present, 
and things future, life, and godliness, and faith, and all things at once. “Through preaching,” that is, 
openly and with all boldness, for this is the meaning of “preaching.” For as a herald proclaims in the 
theater in the presence of all, so also we preach, adding nothing, but declaring the things which we have 
heard. For the excellence of a herald consists in proclaiming to all what has really happened, not in 
adding or taking away anything. If therefore it is necessary to preach, it is necessary to do it with 
boldness of speech. Otherwise, it is not preaching. On this account Christ did not say, Tell it “upon the 
housetops,” but “preach upon the housetops” (Matt. x. 27.); showing both by the place and by the manner 
what was to be done. 


“Which is committed unto me according to the commandment of God our Saviour.” 


The expressions, “committed unto me,” and “according to the commandment,” show the matter to be 
worthy of credit, so that no one should think it discreditable, nor be hesitating about it, or discontented. If 
then it is a commandment, it is not at my disposal. I fulfill what is commanded. For of things to be done, 
some are in our power, others are not. For what He commands, that is not in our power, what He permits, 
is left to our choice. For instance, “Whosoever shall say to his brother, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell 
fire.” (Matt. v. 22.) This is a commandment. And again, “If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there 
rememberest that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” (Matt. v. 23, 24.) This also is a 
command. But when He says, “If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell all that thou hast” (Matt. xix. 21.): and, 
“He that is able to receive it, let him receive it” (Matt. xix. 12.): this is not a command, for He makes His 
hearer the disposer of the matter, and leaves him the choice, whether he will do it or not. For these things 
we may either do or not do. But commandments are not left to our choice, we must either perform them, 
or be punished for not doing so. This is implied when he says, “Necessity is laid upon me; yea woe is unto 
me, if I preach not the Gospel.” (1 Cor. ix. 16.) This I will state more plainly, that it may be manifest to all. 
For instance, He that is intrusted with the government of the Church, and honored with the office of a 
Bishop, if he does not declare to the people what they ought to do, will have to answer for it. But the 
layman is under no such obligation. On this account Paul also says, “According to the commandment of 


God our Saviour,” I do this. And see how the epithets fit in to what I have said. For having said above, 
“God who cannot lie,” here he says, “According to the commandment of God our Saviour.” If then He is 
our Saviour, and He commanded these things with a view that we should be saved, it is not from a love of 
command. It is a matter of faith, and the commandment of God our Saviour. 


“To Titus mine own son,” that is, my true son. For it is possible for men not to be true sons, as he of whom 
he says, “If any man that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a 
drunkard, with such an one no not to eat.” (1 Cor. v. 11.) Here is a son, but not a true son. A son indeed he 
is, because he has once received the grace, and has been regenerated: but he is not a true son, because 
he is unworthy of his Father, and a deserter to the usurped sovereignty of another. For in children by 
nature, the true and the spurious are determined by the father that begot, and the mother who bore them. 
But it is not so in this case, but it depends on the disposition. For one who was a true son may become 
spurious, and a spurious son may become a true one. For it is not the force of nature, but the power of 
choice, on which it depends, whence it is subject to frequent changes. Onesimus was a true son, but he 
was again not true, for he became “unprofitable”; then he again became a true son, so as to be called by 
the Apostle his “own bowels.” (Philem. 12.) 


Ver. 4. “To Titus, mine own son after the common faith.” 


What is “after the common faith”? After he had called him his own son, and assumed the dignity of a 
father, hear how it is that he lessens and lowers that honor. He adds, “After the common faith”; that is, 
with respect to the faith I have no advantage over thee; for it is common, and both thou and I were born 
by it. Whence then does he call him his son? Either only wishing to express his affection for him, or his 
priority in the Gospel, or to show that Titus had been enlightened by him. On this account he calls the 
faithful both children and brethren; brethren, because they were born by the same faith; children, 
because it was by his hands. By mentioning the common faith, therefore, he intimates their brotherhood. 


Ver. 4. “Grace and peace from God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour.” 


Because he had called him his son, he adds, “from God the Father,” to elevate his mind by showing whose 
son he was, and by not only naming the common faith, but by adding “our Father,” he implies that he has 
this honor equally with himself. Moral. Observe also how he offers the same prayers for the Teacher, as 
for the disciples and the multitude. For indeed he needs such prayers as much, or rather more than they, 
by how much he has greater enmities to encounter, and is more exposed to the necessity of offending God. 
For the higher is the dignity, the greater are the dangers of the priestly office. For one good act in his 
episcopal office is sufficient to raise him to heaven and one error to sink him to hell itself. For, to pass 
over all other cases of daily occurrence, if he happens, either from friendship or any other cause, to have 
advanced an unworthy person to a Bishopric, and have committed to him the rule of a great city, see to 
how great a flame he renders himself obnoxious. For not only will he have to account for the souls that are 
lost, for they are lost through the man’s irreligion, but for all that is done amiss by the other. For he that is 
irreligious in a private station will be much more so when he is raised to power. It is much indeed, if a 
pious man continue such after his elevation to rule. For he is then more strongly assailed by vainglory, and 
the love of wealth, and self-will, when office gives him the power; and by offenses, insults, and reproaches, 
and numberless other evils. If therefore any one be irreligious, he will become more so when raised to 
office; and he who appoints such a ruler will be answerable for all the offenses committed by him, and for 
the whole people. But if it is said of him who gives offense to one soul, “It were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea” (Matt. xviii. 6.); 
what will he have to suffer who offends so many souls, whole cities and populations, and multitudes of 
families, men, women, children, citizens, and husbandmen, the inhabitants of the city itself, and of all 
places subject to it? To say thrice as much more is to say nothing, so severe is the vengeance and the 
punishment to which he will be obnoxious. So that a Bishop especially needs the grace and peace of God. 
For if without these he governs the people, all is ruined and lost, for want of those helms. And though he 
be skilled in the art of steering, he will sink the vessel and those that sail in it, if he has not these helms, 
“the grace and peace of God.” 


Hence I am struck with astonishment at those who desire so great a burden. Wretched and unhappy man, 
seest thou what it is thou desirest? If thou art by thyself, unknown and undistinguished, though thou 
committest ten thousand faults, thou hast only one soul for which to give an account, and for it alone wilt 
thou be answerable. But when thou art raised to this office, consider for how many persons thou art 
obnoxious to punishment. Hear what Paul says, “Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit 
yourselves: for they watch for your souls as they that must give account.” (Heb. xiii. 17.) But dost thou 
desire honor and power? But what pleasure is there in this honor? I confess, I see not. For to be a ruler 
indeed is not possible, since it depends upon those under thy rule to obey or not. And to any one who 
considers the matter closely; it will appear that a Bishop does not so much come to rule, as to serve a 
multitude of masters, who are of opposite desires and sentiments. For what one commends, another 
blames; what this man censures, that admires. To whom therefore shall he listen, with whom shall he 
comply? It is impossible! And the slave that is bought with money complains if his master’s commands are 
contrary to each other. But shouldest thou grieve, when so many masters give the contrary orders, thou 
art condemned even for this, and all mouths are opened against thee. Tell me then, is this honor, is this 


rule, is this power? 


One who holds the Episcopal office has required a contribution of money. He who is unwilling to 
contribute not only withholds it, but that he may not seem to withhold it from indifference, he accuses his 
Bishop. He is a thief, he says, a robber, he engulfs the goods of the poor, he devours the rights of the 
needy. Cease thy calumnies! How long wilt thou say these things? Wilt thou not contribute? No one 
compels thee, there is no constraint. Why dost thou revile him who counsels and advises thee? Is any one 
reduced to need, and he from inability, or some other hindrance, has not lent a hand? No allowance is 
made for him, the reproaches in this case are worse than in the other. This then is government! And he 
cannot avenge himself. For they are his own bowels, and as though the bowels be swollen, and though 
they give pain to the head and the rest of the body, we venture not on revenge, we cannot take a sword 
and pierce them; so if one of those under our rule be of such sort, and create trouble and disorder by 
these accusations, we dare not avenge ourselves, for this would be far from the disposition of a father, but 
we must endure the grief till he becomes sound and well. 


The slave bought with money has an appointed work, which when he has performed, he is afterwards his 
own master. But the Bishop is distracted on every side and is expected to do many things that are beyond 
his power. If he knows not how to speak, there is great murmuring; and if he can speak, then he is 
accused of bring vainglorious. If he cannot raise the dead, he is of no worth, they say: such an one is 
pious, but this man is not. If he eats a moderate meal, for this he is accused, he ought to be strangled, 
they say. If he is seen at the bath, he is much censured. In short, he ought not to look upon the sun! If he 
does the same things that I do, if he bathes, eats and drinks, and wears the same clothing, and has the 
care of a house and servants, on what account is he set over me? But he has domestics to minister to him, 
and an ass to ride upon, why then is he set over me? But say, ought he then to have no one to wait upon 
him? Ought he himself to light his own fire, to draw water, to cleave wood, to go to market? How great a 
degradation would this be! Even the holy Apostles would not that any ministers of the word should attend 
upon the tables of the widows, but they considered it a business unworthy of them: and would you 
degrade them to the offices of your own domestics? Why dost not thou, who commandest these things, 
come and perform these services? Tell me, does not he minister to thee a better service than thine, which 
is bodily? Why dost thou not send thy domestic to wait upon him? Christ washed the feet of His disciples; 
is it a great thing for thee to give this service to thy Teacher? But thou art not willing to render it thyself, 
and thou grudgest it to him. Ought he then to draw his livelihood from heaven? But God wills not so. 


But you say, “Had the Apostles free men to serve them?” Would you then hear how the Apostles lived? 
They made long journeys, and free men and honorable women laid down their lives and souls for their 
relief. But hear this blessed Apostle thus exhorting; “Hold such in reputation” (Philip. ii. 29, 30.): and 
again, “Because for the work of Christ he was nigh unto death, not regarding his life, to supply your lack 
of service toward me.” See what he says! but thou hast not a word to throw away upon thy spiritual father, 
much less wilt thou submit to any danger in his behalf. But thou sayest, “He ought not to frequent the 
bath.” And where is this forbidden? there is nothing honorable in being unclean. 


These are not the things we find blamed or applauded at all. For the qualities which a Bishop is required 
to possess are different, as to be blameless, sober, orderly, hospitable, apt to teach. These the Apostle 
requires, and these we ought to look for in a ruler of the Church, but nothing further. Thou art not more 
strict than Paul, or rather more strict than the Spirit. If he be a striker, or violent, or cruel, and 
unmerciful, accuse him. These things are unworthy of a Bishop. If he be luxurious, this also is censurable. 
But if he takes care of his body that he may minister to thee, if he attends to his health that he may be 
useful, ought he for this to be accused? Knowest thou not that bodily infirmity no less than infirmity of 
soul injures both us and the Church? Why, otherwise, does Paul attend to this matter, in writing to 
Timothy, “Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thy often infirmities”? (1 Tim. v. 23.) For if we could 
practice virtue with the soul alone, we need not take care of the body. And why then were we born at all? 
But if this has contributed a great share, is it not the extreme of folly to neglect it? 


For suppose a man honored with the Bishopric, and intrusted with a public charge of the Church, and let 
him in other respects be virtuous, and have every quality, which a priest ought to possess, yet let him be 
always confined to his bed by reason of great infirmity, what service will he be able to render? Upon what 
mission can he go? what visitation can he undertake? whom can he rebuke or admonish? These things I 
say, that you may learn not causelessly to accuse him, but rather may receive him favorably; as also that if 
any one desire rule in the Church, seeing the shower of abuse that attends it, he may quench that desire. 
Great indeed is the danger of such a station, and it requires “the grace and peace of God.” Which that we 
may have abundantly, do you pray for us, and we for you, that practicing virtue aright we may so obtain 
the blessings promised, through Jesus Christ, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY II 
TITUS I. 5, 6 


“For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the things that are wanting, and 
ordain elders in every city as I had appointed thee: If any be blameless, the husband of one wife, having 


Further, of causes, some are apparent; others are grasped by a process of reasoning; others are occult; 
others are inferred analogically. 


And of causes that are occult, some are occult temporarily, being hidden at one time, and at another again 
seen clearly; and some are occult by nature, and capable of becoming at no time visible. And of those who 
are so by nature, some are capable of being apprehended; and these some would not call occult, being 
apprehended by analogy, through the medium of signs, as, for example, the symmetry of the passages of 
the senses, which are contemplated by reason. And some are not capable of being apprehended; which 
cannot in any mode fall under apprehension; which are by their very definition occult. 


Now some are Procatarctic, some Synectic, some Joint-causes, some Co-operating causes. And there are 
some according to nature, some beyond nature. And there are some of disease and by accident, some of 
sensations, some of the greatness of these, some of times and of seasons. 


Procatarctic causes being removed, the effect remains. But a Synectic cause is that, which being present, 
the effect remains, and being removed, the effect is removed. 


The Synectic is also called by the synonymous expression “perfect in itself.” Since it is of itself sufficient 
to produce the effect. 


And if the cause manifests an operation sufficient in itself, the co-operating cause indicates assistance and 
service along with the other. If, accordingly, it effects nothing, it will not be called even a co-operating 
cause; and if it does effect something, it is wholly the cause of this, that is, of what is produced by it. That 
is, then, a co-operating cause, which being present, the effect was produced—the visible visibly, and the 
occult invisibly. 


The Joint-cause belongs also to the genus of causes, as a fellow-soldier is a soldier, and as a fellow-youth is 
a youth. 


The Co-operating cause further aids the Synectic, in the way of intensifying what is produced by it. But 
the Joint-cause does not fall under the same notion. For a thing may be a Joint-cause, though it be nota 
Synectic cause. For the Joint-cause is conceived in conjunction with another, which is not capable of 
producing the effect by itself, being a cause along with a cause. And the Co-operating cause differs from 
the Joint-cause in this particular, that the Joint-cause produces the effect in that which by itself does not 
act. But the Co-operating cause, while effecting nothing by itself, yet by its accession to that which acts by 
itself, co-operates with it, in order to the production of the effect in the intensest degree. But especially is 
that which becomes co-operating from being Procatarctic, effective in intensifying the force of the cause. 


faithful children, not accused of riot, or unruly.” 


The whole life of men in ancient times was one of action and contention; ours on the contrary is a life of 
indolence. They knew that they were brought into the world for this purpose, that they might labor 
according to the will of Him who brought them into it; but we, as if we had been placed here but to eat 
and drink, and lead a life of pleasure, we pay no regard to spiritual things. I speak not only of the 
Apostles, but of those that followed them. You see them accordingly traversing all places, and pursuing 
this as their only business, living altogether as in a foreign land, as those who had no city upon earth. 
Hear therefore what the blessed Apostle saith, 


“For this cause left I thee in Crete.” 


As if the whole world had been one house, they divided it among themselves, administering its affairs 
everywhere, each taking care of his several portion of it. 


“For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the things that are [R.V. were] 
wanting.” 


He does not command this in an imperious manner; “that thou shouldest set in order,” he says. Here we 
see a soul free from all envy, seeking everywhere the advantage of his disciples, not curiously solicitous, 
whether the good was done by himself or by another. For where there was a case of danger and great 
difficulty, he in his own person set it in order. But those things which were rather attended with honor and 
praise he committed to his disciple, as the ordination of Bishops, and such other things as required some 
farther arrangement, or, so to speak, to be brought to greater perfection. What sayest thou? does he 
farther set in order thy work? and dost thou not think it a disgrace bringing shame upon thee? By no 
means; for I look only to the common good, and whether it be done by me, or by another, it makes no 
difference to me. Thus it becomes him to be affected who presides in the Church, not to seek his own 
honor, but the common good. 


“And ordain elders in every city,” here he is speaking of Bishops, as we have before said, “as I had 
appointed thee. If any is blameless.” “In every city,” he says, for he did not wish the whole island to be 
intrusted to one, but that each should have his own charge and care, for thus he would have less labor 
himself, and those under his rule would receive greater attention, if the Teacher had not to go about to the 
presidency of many Churches, but was left to be occupied with one only, and to bring that into order. 


Ver. 6. “If any be blameless, the husband of one wife, having faithful children, not accused of riot, or 
unruly.” 


Why does he bring forward such an one? To stop the mouths of those heretics, who condemned marriage, 
showing that it is not an unholy thing in itself, but so far honorable, that a married man might ascend the 
holy throne; and at the same reproving the wanton, and not permitting their admission into this high 
office who contracted a second marriage. For he who retains no kind regard for her who is departed, how 
shall he be a good president? and what accusation would he not incur? For you all know, that though it is 
not forbidden by the laws to enter into a second marriage, yet it is a thing liable to many ill constructions. 
Wishing therefore a ruler to give no handle for reproach to those under his rule, he on this account says, 
“If any be blameless,” that is, if his life be free from reproach, if he has given occasion to no one to assail 
his character. Hear what Christ says, “If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness!” 
(Matt. vi. 23.) 


“Having faithful children, not accused of riot, or unruly.” 


We should observe what care he bestows upon children. For he who cannot be the instructor of his own 
children, how should he be the Teacher of others? If he cannot keep in order those whom he has had with 
him from the beginning, whom he has brought up, and over whom he had power both by the laws, and by 
nature, how will he be able to benefit those without? For if the incompetency of the father had not been 
great, he would not have allowed those to become bad whom from the first he had under his power. For it 
is not possible, indeed it is not, that one should turn out ill who is brought up with much care, and has 
received great attention. Sins are not so prevalent by nature, as to overcome so much previous care. But 
if, occupied in the pursuit of wealth, he has made his children a secondary concern, and not bestowed 
much care upon them, even so he is unworthy. For if when nature prompted, he was so void of affection or 
so senseless, that he thought more of his wealth than of his children, how should he be raised to the 
Episcopal throne, and so great rule? For if he was unable to restrain them it is a great proof of his 
weakness; and if he was unconcerned, his want of affection is much to be blamed. He then that neglects 
his own children, how shall he take care of other men’s? And he has not only said, “not riotous,” but not 
even “accused of riot.” There must not be an ill report, or such an opinion of them. 


Ver. 7. “For a Bishop must be blameless, as the steward of God; not self-willed, not soon angry, not given 
to wine, no striker.” 


For a ruler without, as he rules by law and compulsion, perhaps does not consult the wishes of those 


under his rule. But he who ought to rule men with their own consent, and who will be thankful for his 
rule, if he so conduct himself as to do everything of his own will, and share counsels with no one, makes 
his presidency tyrannical rather than popular. For he must be “blameless, as the steward of God, not self- 
willed, not soon angry.” For how shall he instruct others to rule that passion, who has not taught himself? 
For power leads on to many temptations, it makes a man more harsh and difficult to please, even him that 
was very mild, surrounding him with so many occasions of anger. If he have not previously practiced 
himself in this virtue, he will grow harsh, and will injure and destroy much that is under his rule. 


“Not given to wine, no striker.” Here he is speaking of the insolent man. For he should do all things by 
admonition or rebuke, and not by insolence. What necessity, tell me, for insult? He ought to terrify, to 
alarm, to penetrate the soul with the threat of hell. But he that is insulted becomes more impudent, and 
rather despises him that insults him. Nothing produces contempt more than insult; it disgraces the 
insolent person, and prevents his being respected, as he ought to be. Their discourse ought to be 
delivered with much caution. In reproving sins they should bear in mind the future judgment, but keep 
clear of all insolence. Yet if any prevent them from doing their duty, they must prosecute the matter with 
all authority. “Not a striker,” he says. The teacher is the physician of souls. But the physician does not 
strike, but heals and restores him that has stricken him. “Not given to filthy lucre.” 


Ver. 8. “But a lover of hospitality, a lover of good men, sober, just, holy, temperate.” 
Ver. 9. “Holding fast the faithful word as he has been taught.” 


You see what intensity of virtue he required. “Not given to filthy lucre,” that is, showing great contempt 
for money. “A lover of hospitality, a lover of good men, sober, just, holy”; he means, giving away all his 
substance to them that need. “Temperate”; he speaks not here of one who fasts, but of one who 
commands his passions, his tongue, his hands, his eyes. For this is temperance, to be drawn aside by no 
passion. 


“Holding fast the faithful word as he hath been taught.” By “faithful” is here meant “true,” or that which 
was delivered through faith, not requiring reasonings, or questionings. 


“Holding fast,” that is, having care of it, making it his business. What then, if he be ignorant of the 
learning that is without? For this cause, he says, “the faithful word, according to teaching.” 


“That he may be able both to exhort, and to convince the gainsayers.” 


So that there is need not of pomp of words, but of strong minds, of skill in the Scriptures and of powerful 
thoughts. Do you not see that Paul put to flight the whole world, that he was more powerful than Plato and 
all the rest? But it was by miracles, you say. Not by miracles only, for if you peruse the Acts of the 
Apostles, you will find him often prevailing by his teaching previously to his miracles. 


“That he may be able by sound doctrine to exhort,” that is, to retain his own people, and to overthrow the 
adversaries. “And to convince the gainsayers.” For if this is not done, all is lost. He who knows not how to 
combat the adversaries, and to “bring every thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ,” and to beat 
down reasonings, he who knows not what he ought to teach with regard to right doctrine, far from him be 
the Teacher’s throne. For the other qualities may be found in those under his rule, such as to be 
“blameless, to have his children in subjection, to be hospitable, just, holy.” But that which characterizes 
the Teacher is this, to be able to instruct in the word, to which no regard is now paid. 


Ver. 10. “For there are many unruly and vain talkers and deceivers, especially they of the circumcision;” 
Ver. 11. “Whose mouths must be stopped.” 


Seest thou how he shows that they are such? From their not wishing to be ruled, but to rule. For he has 
glanced at this. When therefore thou canst not persuade them, do not give them charges, but stop their 
mouths, for the benefit of others. But of what advantage will this be, if they will not obey, or are unruly? 
Why then should he stop their mouths? In order that others may be benefited by it. 


“Who subvert whole houses, teaching things which they ought not for filthy lucre’s sake.” 


For if he has undertaken the office of a Teacher, and is not able to combat these enemies, and to stop their 
mouths who are so shameless, he will become in each case the cause of their destination who perish. And 
if some one has thus advised, “Seek not to be a judge, unless thou canst take away iniquity” (Ecclus. vii. 
6.); much more may we say here, “Seek not to be a Teacher, if thou art unequal to the dignity of the office; 
but though dragged to it, decline it.” Dost thou see that the love of power, the love of filthy lucre, is the 
cause of these evils? “Teaching things which they ought not,” he says, “for filthy lucre’s sake.” 


Moral. For there is nothing which is not spoiled by these passions. But as when violent winds, falling on a 
calm sea, turn it up from its foundation, and mingle the sand with the waves, so these passions assailing 
the soul turn all upside down, and dim the clearness of the mental sight, but especially does the mad 
desire of glory. For a contempt for money any one may easily attain, but to despise the honor that 


proceeds from the multitude, requires a great effort, a philosophic temper, a certain angelic soul that 
reaches to the very summit of heaven. For there is no passion so tyrannical, so universally prevalent, in a 
greater or less degree indeed, but still everywhere. How then shall we subdue it, if not wholly, yet in some 
little part? By looking up to heaven, by setting God before our eyes, by entertaining thoughts superior to 
earthly things. Imagine, when thou desirest glory, that thou hast already attained it, and mark the end, 
and thou wilt find it to be nothing. Consider with what loss it is attended, of how many and how great 
blessings it will deprive thee. For thou wilt undergo the toils and danger, yet be deprived of the fruits and 
rewards of them. Consider that the majority are bad, and despise their opinion. In the case of each 
individual, consider what the man is, and thou wilt see how ridiculous a thing is glory, that it is rather to 
be called shame. 


And after this, lift up thy thoughts to the theater above. When in doing any good thou considerest that it 
ought to be displayed to men, and thou seekest for some spectators of the action, and art in travail to be 
seen, reflect that God beholds thee, and all that desire will be extinguished. Retire from the earth, and 
look to that theater that is in Heaven. If men should praise thee, yet hereafter they will blame thee, will 
envy thee, will assail thy character; or if they do not, yet their praise will not benefit thee. It is not so with 
God. He delights in praising our virtuous deeds. Hast thou spoken well, and obtained applause? What hast 
thou gained? For if those who applauded thee were benefited, changed in their minds, become better 
men, and had desisted from their evil deeds, then mightest thou indeed rejoice, not at the praises 
bestowed, but at the wonderful change for the better. But if they continue their praises, and loud plaudits, 
but gain no good by what they applaud, thou oughtest rather to grieve: for these things turn to their 
judgment and condemnation. But thou obtainest glory for thy piety. If thou art truly pious, and conscious 
of no guilt, thou shouldest rejoice, not because thou are reputed pious, but because thou art so. But if, 
without being so, thou desirest the good opinion of the multitude, consider that they will not be thy judges 
at the last day, but He who knoweth perfectly the things that are hid. And if while conscious of guilt, thou 
art supposed by all to be pure, instead of rejoicing, thou shouldest grieve and mourn bitterly, keeping 
constantly in view that Day, in which all things will be revealed, in which the hidden things of darkness 
will be brought to light. 


Dost thou enjoy honor? reject it, knowing that it renders thee a debtor. Does no one honor thee? thou 
oughtest to rejoice at it. For God will not lay to thy charge this, among other things, that thou hast 
enjoyed honor. Seest thou not that God upbraids Israel with this among other things, by his prophet, “I 
took of your sons for Prophets, and of your young men for sanctification”? (Amos ii. 11, Sept.) Thou wilt 
therefore gain this advantage at least, that thou wilt not aggravate thy punishment. For he who is not 
honored in the present life, who is despised, and held in no consideration, but is insulted and scorned, 
gains this at least, if nothing else, that he has not to answer for being honored by his fellow-servants. And 
on many other accounts he gains by it. He is brought down and humbled, nor if he would, can he be high- 
minded, if he takes the more heed to himself. But he, who enjoys more honor, besides being responsible 
for great debts, is lifted up into arrogance and vainglory, and becomes the slave of men; and as this 
tyranny increases, he is compelled to do many things which he would not. 


Knowing therefore that it is better to want glory, than to possess it, let us not seek for honors, but evade 
them when they are offered, let us cast them from us, let us extinguish that desire. This we have said at 
once to the rulers of the church, and to those under their rule. For a soul desirous of honor, and of being 
glorified, shall not see the kingdom of heaven. This is not my own saying. I speak not my own words, but 
those of the Spirit of God. He shall not see it, though he practice virtue. For he saith, “They have their 
reward.” (Matt. vi. 5.) He then, who has no reward to receive, how shall he see the kingdom of heaven? I 
forbid thee not to desire glory, but I would wish it to be the true glory, that which proceeds from God. 
“Whose praise,” it is said, “is not of men, but of God.” (Rom. ii. 29.) Let us be pious in secret, not 
cumbered with parade, and show, and hypocrisy. Let us cast away the sheep’s clothing, and rather let us 
become sheep. Nothing is more worthless than the glory of men. Should thou see a company of little 
children, mere sucklings, wouldest thou desire glory from them? Be thus affected towards all men with 
respect to glory. 


It is for this reason called vainglory. Dost thou see the masks worn by stage-players? how beautiful and 
splendid they are, fashioned to the extreme height of elegance. Canst thou show me any such real 
countenance? By no means. What then? didst thou ever fall in love with them? No. Wherefore? Because 
they are empty, imitating beauty, but not being really beautiful. Thus human glory is empty, and an 
imitation of glory: it is not true glory. That beauty only which is natural, which is within, is lasting: that 
which is put on externally often conceals deformity, conceals it from men until the evening. But when the 
theater breaks up, and the masks are taken off, each appears what he really is. 


Let us therefore pursue truth, and not be as if we were on the stage and acting a part. For of what 
advantage is it, tell me, to be gazed at by a multitude? It is vainglory, and nothing else. For return to thy 
house, and solitude, and immediately all is gone. Thou hast gone to the market-place, thou hast turned 
upon thee the eyes of all present. What hast thou gained? Nothing. It vanished, and passed away like 
dissolving smoke. Do we then love things thus unsubstantial? How unreasonable is this! what madness! To 
one thing only let us look, to the never seek the praise of men; but if it falls to us, we shall despise, deride, 
and reject it. We shall be affected as those who desire gold, but receive clay. Let not any one praise thee, 


for it profits nothing; and if he blame thee, it harms thee not. But with God praise and blame are attended 
with real gain and loss, whilst all is vain that proceeds from men. And herein we are made like unto God, 
that He needs not glory from men. “I receive not,” said Christ, “honor from men.” John v. 41.) Is this then 
a light thing, tell me? When thou art unwilling to despise glory, say, “By despising it, I shall resemble 
God,” and immediately thou wilt despise it. But it is impossible that the slave of glory should not be a 
slave to all, more servile than slaves in reality. For we do not impose upon our slaves such tasks, as glory 
exacts from her captives. Base and shameful are the things she makes them say, and do, and suffer, and 
when she sees them obedient, she is the more urgent in her commands. 


Let us fly then, I entreat you, let us fly from this slavery. But how shall we be able? If we think seriously of 
what is in this world, if we observe that things present are a dream, a shadow, and nothing better; we 
shall easily overcome this desire, and neither in little nor in great things shall be led captive by it. But if in 
little things we do not despise it, we shall easily be overcome by it in the most important. Let us therefore 
remove far from us the sources of it, and these are, folly, and meanness of mind, so that, if we assume a 
lofty spirit, we shall be able to look beyond honor from the multitude, and to extend our views to heaven, 
and obtain the good things there. Of which God grant that we may all be partakers, by the grace and 
lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY III 


TITUS I. 12-14 


“One of themselves, even a prophet of their own, said, The Cretians are always liars, evil beasts, slow 
bellies. This witness is true. Wherefore rebuke them sharply, that they may be sound in the faith; Not 
giving heed to Jewish fables, and commandments of men, that turn from the truth.” 


There are several questions here. First, who it was that said this? Secondly, why Paul quoted it? Thirdly, 
why he brings forward a testimony that is not correct? Let us then offer a seasonable solution of these, 
having premised some other things. For when Paul was discoursing to the Athenians, in the course of his 
harangue he quoted these words, “To the Unknown God”: and again, “For we also are His offspring, as 
certain also of your own poets have said.” (Acts xvii. 23, 28.) It was Epimenides who said this, himself a 
Cretan, and whence he was move moved to say it is necessary to mention. It is this. The Cretans have a 
tomb of Jupiter, with this inscription. “Here lieth Zan, whom they call Jove.” On account of this inscription, 
then, the poet ridiculing the Cretans as liars, as he proceeds, introduces, to increase the ridicule, this 
passage. 


For even a tomb, O King, of thee 
They made, who never diedst, but aye shalt be. 


If then this testimony is true, observe what a difficulty! For if the poet is true who said that they spoke 
falsely, in asserting that Jupiter could die, as the Apostle says, it is a fearful thing! Attend, beloved, with 
much exactness. The poet said that the Cretans were liars for saying that Jupiter was dead. The Apostle 
confirmed his testimony: so, according to the Apostle, Jupiter is immortal: for he says, “this witness is 
true”! What shall we say then? Or rather how shall we solve this? The Apostle has not said this, but simply 
and plainly applied this testimony to their habit of falsehood. Else why has he not added, “For even a 
tomb, O king, of thee, they made”? So that the Apostle has not said this, but only that one had well said, 
“The Cretians are always liars.” But it is not only from hence that we are confident that Jupiter is not a 
God. From many other arguments we are able to prove this, and not from the testimony of the Cretans. 
Besides, he has not said, that in this they were liars. Nay and it is more probable that they were deceived 
as to this point too. For they believed in other gods, on which account the Apostle calls them liars. 


And as to the question, why does he cite the testimonies of the Greeks? It is because we put them most to 
confusion when we bring our testimonies and accusations from their own writers, when we make those 
their accusers, who are admired among themselves. For this reason he elsewhere quotes those words, “To 
the Unknown God.” For the Athenians, as they did not receive all their gods from the beginning, but from 
time to time admitted some other, as those from the Hyperboreans, the worship of Pan, and the greater 
and the lesser mysteries, so these same, conjecturing that besides these there might be some other God, 
of whom they were ignorant, that they might be duly devout to him also, erected to him an altar, with this 
inscription, “To the Unknown God,” thereby almost implying, “if there might be some God unknown to 
them.” He therefore said to them, Him whom you have by anticipation acknowledged, I declare to you. 
But those words, “We also are His offspring,” are quoted from Aratus, who having previously said, 
“Earth’s paths are full of Jove, the sea is full”—adds, “For we too are His offspring,” in which I conceive he 
shows that we are sprung from God. How then does Paul wrest what is said of Jupiter to the God of the 
universe? He has not transferred to God what belongs to Jupiter. But what is applicable to God, and was 
neither justly nor properly applied to Jupiter, this he restores to God, since the name of God belongs to 
Him alone, and is not lawfully bestowed upon idols. 


And from what writers should he address them? From the Prophets? They would not have believed them. 
Since with the Jews too he does not argue from the Gospels, but from the Prophets. For this reason he 


says, “Unto the Jews I became as a Jew, to them that are without law, as without law, to those that are 
under the Law, as under the Law.” (1 Cor. ix. 20, 21.) Thus does God too, as in the case of the wise men, 
He does not conduct them by an Angel, nor a Prophet, nor an Apostle, nor an Evangelist, but how? By a 
star. For as their art made them conversant with these, He made use of such means to guide them. So in 
the case of the oxen, that drew the ark. “If it goeth up by the way of his own coast, then He hath done us 
this great evil” (1 Sam. vi. 9.), as their prophets suggested. Do these prophets then speak the truth? No; 
but he refutes and confounds them out of their own mouths. Again, in the case of the witch, because Saul 
believed in her, he caused him to hear through her what was about to befall him. Why then did Paul stop 
the mouth of the spirit, that said, “These men are the servants of the most high God, which show unto us 
the way of salvation”? (Acts xvi. 17.) And why did Christ hinder the devils from speaking of Him? In this 
case there was reason, since the miracles were going on. For here it was not a star that proclaimed Him, 
but He Himself; and the demons again were not worshiped ; for it was not an image that spoke, that it 
should be forbidden. He also suffered Balaam to bless, and did not restrain him. Thus He everywhere 
condescends. 


And what wonder? for He permitted opinions erroneous, and unworthy of Himself, to prevail, as that He 
was a body formerly, and that He was visible. In opposition to which He says, “God is a Spirit.” (John iv. 
24.) Again, that He delighted in sacrifices, which is far from His nature. And He utters words at variance 
with His declarations of Himself, and many such things. For He nowhere considers His own dignity, but 
always what will be profitable to us. And if a father considers not his own dignity, but talks lispingly with 
his children, and calls their meat and drink not by their Greek names, but by some childish and barbarous 
words, much more doth God. Even in reproving He condescends, as when He speaks by the prophet, 
“Hath a nation changed their gods?” (Jer. ii. 11.), and in every part of Scripture there are instances of His 
condescension both in words and actions. 


Ver. 13. “Wherefore rebuke them sharply, that they may be sound in the faith.” 


This he says, because their disposition was froward, deceitful, and dissolute. They have these numberless 
bad qualities; and because they are prone to lying, deceiving, gluttonous, and slothful, severe reproof is 
necessary. For such characters will not be managed by mildness, “therefore rebuke them.” He speaks not 
here of Gentiles, but of his own people. “Sharply.” Give them, he says, a stroke that cuts deep. For one 
method is not to be employed with all, but they are to be differently dealt with, according to their various 
characters and dispositions. He does not here have recourse to exhortation. For as he who treats with 
harshness the meek and ingenuous, may destroy them; so he who flatters one that requires severity, 
causes him to perish, and does not suffer him to be reclaimed. 


“That they may be sound in the faith.” 


This then is soundness, to introduce nothing spurious, nor foreign. But if they who are scrupulous about 
meats are not sound, but are sick and weak; for, “Them that are weak,” he says, “receive ye, but not to 
doubtful disputations” (Rom xiv. 1.); what can be said of those who observe the same fasts, (with the 
Jews,) who keep the sabbaths, who frequent the places that are consecrated by them? I speak of that at 
Daphne, of that which is called the cave of Matrona, and of that plain in Cilicia, which is called Saturn’s. 
How are these sound? With them a heavier stroke is necessary. Why then does he not do the same with 
the Romans? Because their dispositions were different, they were of a nobler character. 


Ver. 14. “Not giving heed,” he says, “to Jewish fables.” 


The Jewish tenets were fables in two ways, because they were imitations, and because the thing was past 
its season, for such things become fables at last. For when a thing ought not to be done, and being done, 
is injurious, it is a fable even as it is useless. As then those ought not to be regarded, so neither ought 
these. For this is not being sound. For if thou believest the Faith, why dost thou add other things, as if the 
faith were not sufficient to justify? Why dost thou enslave thyself by subjection to the Law? Hast thou no 
confidence in what thou believest? This is a mark of an unsound and unbelieving mind. For one who is 
faithful does not doubt, but such an one evidently doubts. 


Ver. 15. “Unto the pure,” he says, “all things are pure.” 
Thou seest that this is said to a particular purpose. 
“But unto them that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure.” 


Things then are not clean or unclean from their own nature, but from the disposition of him who partakes 
of them. 


“But even their mind and conscience is defiled.” 


Ver. 16. “They profess that they know God; but in works they deny Him, being abominable, and 
disobedient, and to every good work reprobate.” 


The swine therefore is clean. Why then was it forbidden as unclean? It was not unclean by nature; for, “all 


things are pure.” Nothing is more unclean than a fish, inasmuch as it even feeds upon human flesh. But it 
was permitted and considered clean. Nothing is more unclean than a bird, for it eats worms; or than a 
stag, which is said to have its name from eating serpents. Yet all these were eaten. Why then was the 
swine forbidden, and many other things? Not because they were unclean, but to check excessive luxury. 
But had this been said, they would not have been persuaded; they were restrained therefore by the fear of 
uncleanness. For tell me, if we enquire nicely into these things, what is more unclean than wine; or than 
water, with which they mostly purified themselves? They touched not the dead, and yet they were 
cleansed by the dead, for the victim was dead, and with that they were cleansed. This therefore was a 
doctrine for children. In the composition of wine, does not dung form a part? For as the vine draws 
moisture from the earth, so does it from the dung that is thrown upon it. In short, if we wish to be very 
nice, everything is unclean, otherwise if we please not to be nice, nothing is unclean. Yet all things are 
pure. God made nothing unclean, for nothing is unclean, except sin only. For that reaches to the soul, and 
defiles it. Other uncleanness is human prejudice. 


“But unto them that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure; but even their mind and conscience is 
defiled.” 


For how can there be anything unclean among the pure? But he that has a weak soul makes everything 
unclean, and if there be set abroad a scrupulous enquiry into what is clean or unclean, he will touch 
nothing. For even these things are not clean, I speak of fish, and other things, according to their notions; 
(for “their mind and conscience,” he says, “is defiled,”) but all are impure. Yet Paul says not so; he turns 
the whole matter upon themselves. For nothing is unclean, he says, but themselves, their mind and their 
conscience; and nothing is more unclean than these; but an evil will is unclean. 


“They profess that they know God, but in works they deny Him, being abominable and disobedient, and 
unto every good work reprobate.” 


Chap. ii. ver. 1. “But speak thou the things that become sound doctrine.” 


This then is uncleanness. They are themselves unclean. But be not thou silent on that account. Do thy 
part, although they may not receive thee. Advise and counsel them, though they may not be persuaded. 
Here he censures them more severely. For they who are mad imagine that nothing stands still, yet this 
arises not from the objects that are seen, but from the eyes that see. Because they are unsteady and giddy, 
they think that the earth turns round with them, which yet turns not, but stands firm. The derangement is 
of their own state, not from any affection of the element. So it is here, when the soul is unclean, it thinks 
all things unclean. Therefore scrupulous observances are no mark of purity, but it is the part of purity to 
be bold in all things. For he that is pure by nature ventures upon all things, they that are defiled, upon 
nothing. This we may say against Marcion. Seest thou that it is a mark of purity to be superior to all 
defilement, to touch nothing implies impurity. This holds even with respect to God. That He assumed flesh 
is a proof of purity; if through fear He had not taken it, there would have been defilement. He who eats 
not things that seem unclean, is himself unclean and weak, he who eats, is neither. Let us not call such 
pure, they are the unclean. He is pure, who dares to feed upon all things. All this caution we ought to 
exercise towards the things that defile the soul. For that is uncleanness, that is defilement. None of these 
things is so. Those who have a vitiated palate think what is set before them is unclean, but this is the 
effect of their disorder. It becomes us therefore to understand the nature of things pure, and things 
unclean. 


Moral. What then is unclean? Sin, malice, covetousness, wickedness. As it is written: “Wash you, make 
you clean, put away the evil of your doings.” (Isa. i. 16.) “Create in me a clean heart, O God.” (Ps. li. 10.) 
“Depart ye, depart ye, go ye out from thence, touch no unclean thing.” (Isa. lii. 52.) These observances 
were emblems of purifications. “Touch not a dead body,” it is said. For sin is such, it is dead and offensive. 
“The leper is unclean.” For sin is a leprosy, various and multiform. And that they had this meaning, 
appears from what follows. For if the leprosy is general, and overspreads the whole body, he is clean; if it 
is partial, he is unclean. Thus you see that what is various and changeable is the unclean thing. He again 
whose seed passes from him is unclean, consider one that is so in soul, casting away his seed. He who is 
uncircumcised is unclean. These things are not allegorical but typical, for he who does not cut off the 
wickedness of his heart is the unclean person. He who worketh on the Sabbath is to be stoned, that is, he 
who is not at all times devoted to God, shall perish. You see how many varieties of uncleanness there are. 
The woman in child-bed is unclean. Yet God made child-birth, and the seed of copulation. Why then is the 
woman unclean, unless something further was intimated? And what was this? He intended to produce 
piety in the soul, and to deter it from fornication. For if she is unclean who has borne a child, much more 
she who has committed fornication. If to approach his own wife is not altogether pure, much less to have 
intercourse with the wife of another. He who attends a funeral is unclean, much more he who has mixed in 
war and slaughter. And many kinds of uncleanness would be found, if it were necessary to recount them 
all. But these things are not now required of us. But all is transferred to the soul. 


For bodily things are nearer to us, from these therefore he introduced instruction. But it is not so now. For 
we ought not to be confined to figures, and shadows, but to adhere to the truth, and to uphold it: sin is the 
unclean thing. From that let us flee, from that let us abstain. “If thou comest near it, it will bite thee.” 
(Ecclus. xxi. 2.) Nothing is more unclean than covetousness. Whence is this manifest? From the facts 


themselves. For what does it not defile? the hands, the soul, the very house where the ill-gotten treasure 
is laid up. But the Jews consider this as nothing. And yet Moses carried off the bones of Joseph. Samson 
drank from the jawbone of an ass, and ate honey from the lion, and Elijah was nourished by ravens, and 
by a widow woman. And tell me, if we were to be precise about these things, what can be more unclean 
than our books, which are made of the skins of animals? The fornicator, then, is not the only one that is 
unclean, but others more than he, as the adulterer. But both the one and the other are unclean, not on 
account of the intercourse, (for according to that reasoning a man cohabiting with his own wife would be 
unclean,) but because of the wickedness of the act, and the injury done to his neighbor in his nearest 
interests. Dost thou see that it is wickedness that is unclean? He who had two wives was not unclean, and 
David who had many wives was not unclean. But when he had one unlawfully, he became unclean. Why? 
Because he had injured and defrauded his neighbor. And the fornicator is not unclean on account of the 
intercourse, but on account of the manner of it, because it injures the woman, and they injure one 
another, making the woman common, and subverting the laws of nature. For she ought to be the wife of 
one man, since it is said, “Male and female created He them.” (Gen. i. 27.) And, “they twain shall be one 
flesh.” Not “those many,” but “they twain shall be one flesh.” Here then is injustice, and therefore the act 
is wicked. Again, when anger exceeds due measure, it makes a man unclean, not in itself, but because of 
its excess. Since it is not said, “He that is angry,” merely, but “angry without a cause.” Thus every way to 
desire overmuch is unclean, for it proceeds from a greedy and irrational disposition. Let us therefore be 
sober, I beseech you, let us be pure, in that which is real purity, that we may be thought worthy to see 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY IV 


TITUS II. 2-5 


“That the aged men be sober, grave, temperate, sound in faith, in charity, in patience. The aged women 
likewise, that they be in behavior as becometh holiness, not false accusers, not given to much wine, 
teachers of good things; That they may teach the young women to be sober, to love their husbands, to love 
their children, To be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, good, obedient to their own husbands, that the 
word of God be not blasphemed.” 


There are some failings which age has, that youth has not. Some indeed it has in common with youth, but 
in addition it has a slowness, a timidity, a forgetfulness, an insensibility, and an irritability. For this reason 
he exhorts old men concerning these matters, “to be vigilant.” For there are many things which at this 
period make men otherwise than vigilant, especially what I mentioned, their general insensibility, and the 
difficulty of stirring or exciting them. Wherefore he also adds, “grave, temperate.” Here he means 
prudent. For temperance is named from the well-tempered mind. For there are, indeed there are, among 
the old, some who rave and are beside themselves, some from wine, and some from sorrow. For old age 
makes them narrowminded. 


“Sound in faith, in charity [love], in patience.” 

He has well added “in patience,” for this quality more especially befits old men. 
Ver. 3. “The aged women likewise, that they be in behavior as becometh holiness.” 
That is, that in their very dress and carriage they exhibit modesty. 

“Not false accusers, not given to much wine.” 


For this was particularly the vice of women and of old age. For from their natural coldness at that period 
of life arises the desire of wine, therefore he directs his exhortation to that point, to cut off all occasion of 
drunkenness, wishing them to be far removed from that vice, and to escape the ridicule that attends it. 
For the fumes mount more easily from beneath, and the membranes (of the brain) receive the mischief 
from their being impaired by age, and this especially causes intoxication. Yet wine is necessary at this age, 
because of its weakness, but much is not required. Nor do young women require much, though for a 
different reason, because it kindles the flame of lust. 


“Teachers of good things.” 


And yet thou forbiddest a woman to teach; how dost thou command it here, when elsewhere thou sayest, 
“T suffer not a woman to teach”? (1 Tim. ii. 12.) But mark what he has added, “Nor to usurp authority over 
the man.” For at the beginning it was permitted to men to teach both men and women. But to women it is 
allowed to instruct by discourse at home. But they are nowhere permitted to preside, nor to extend their 
speech to great length, wherefore he adds, “Nor to usurp authority over the man.” 


Ver. 4. “That they may teach the young women to be sober.” 


Observe how he binds the people together, how he subjects the younger women to the elder. For he is not 
speaking there of daughters, but merely in respect of age. Let each of the elder women, he means, teach 


any one that is younger to be sober. 
“To love their husbands.” 


This is the chief point of all that is good in a household, “A man and his wife that agree together.” (Ecclus. 
xxv. 1.) For where this exists, there will be nothing that is unpleasant. For where the head is in harmony 
with the body, and there is no disagreement between them, how shall not all the other members be at 
peace? For when the rulers are at peace, who is there to divide and break up concord? as on the other 
hand, where these are ill disposed to each other, there will be no good order in the house. This then is a 
point of the highest importance, and of more consequence than wealth, or rank, or power, or aught else. 
Nor has he said merely to be at peace, but “to love their husbands.” For where love is, no discord will find 
admittance, far from it, other advantages too spring up. 


“To love their children.” This is well added, since she who loves the root, will much more love the fruit. 


“To be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, good.” All these spring from love. They become “good, and 
keepers at home,” from affection to their husbands. 


“Obedient to their own husbands, that the word of God be not blasphemed.” 


She who despises her husband, neglects also her house; but from love springs great soberness, and all 
contention is done away. And if he be a Heathen, he will soon be persuaded; and if he be a Christian, he 
will become a better man. Seest thou the condescension of Paul? He who in everything would withdraw us 
from worldly concerns, here bestows his consideration upon domestic affairs. For when these are well 
conducted, there will be room for spiritual things, but otherwise, they too will be marred. For she who 
keeps at home will be also sober, she that keeps at home will be also a prudent manager, she will have no 
inclination for luxury, unseasonable expenses, and other such things. 


“That the word of God,” he says, “be not blasphemed.” 


See how his first concern is for the preaching of the word, not for worldly things; for when he writes to 
Timothy, he says, “that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty” (1 Tim. ii. 2.); 
and here, “that the word of God,” and the doctrine, “be not blasphemed.” For if it should happen that a 
believing woman, married to an unbeliever, should not be virtuous, the blasphemy is usually carried on to 
God; but if she be of good character, the Gospel obtains glory from her, and from her virtuous actions. Let 
those women hearken who are united to wicked men or unbelievers; let them hear, and learn to lead them 
to godliness by their own example. For if thou gain nothing else, and do not attract thy husband to 
embrace right doctrines, yet thou hast stopped his mouth, and dost not allow him to blaspheme 
Christianity; and this is no mean thing, but great indeed, that the doctrine should be admired through our 
conversation. 


Ver. 6. “Young men likewise exhort to be soberminded.” 


See how he everywhere recommends the observance of decorum. For he has committed to women the 
greater part in the instruction of women, having appointed the elder to teach the younger. But the whole 
instruction of men he assigns to Titus himself. For nothing is so difficult for that age as to overcome 
unlawful pleasures. For neither the love of wealth, nor the desire of glory, or any other thing so much 
solicits the young, as fleshly lust. Therefore passing over other things, he directs his admonition to that 
vital point. Not however that he would have other things neglected; for what says he? 


Ver. 7. “In all things showing thyself a pattern of good works.” 


Let the elder women, he says, teach the younger, but do thou thyself exhort young men to be 
soberminded. And let the luster of thy life be a common school of instruction, a pattern of virtue to all, 
publicly exhibited, like some original model, containing in itself all beauties, affording examples whence 
those who are willing may easily imprint upon themselves any of its excellences. 


Ver. 7, 8. “In [thy] doctrine showing uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, Sound speech that cannot be 
condemned; that he that is of the contrary part may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of you.” 


By “him that is of the contrary part,” he means the devil, and every one who ministers to him. For when 
the life is illustrious, and the discourse corresponds to it, being meek and gentle, and affording no handle 
to the adversaries, it is of unspeakable advantage. Of great use then is the ministry of the word, not any 
common word, but that which is approved, and cannot be condemned, affording no pretext to those who 
are willing to censure it. 


Ver. 9. “Exhort servants to be obedient to their own masters, and to please them well in all things.” 
Dost thou see what he has previously said, “that he that is of the contrary part may be ashamed, having 


no evil thing to say of you.” He therefore is deserving of condemnation, who under pretense of continence 
separates wives from their husbands, and he who under any other pretext takes away servants from their 


masters. This is not “speech that cannot be condemned,” but it gives great handle to the unbelieving, and 
opens the mouths of all against us. 


“Not answering again.” 


Ver. 10. “Not purloining, but showing all good fidelity, that they may adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things.” 


Thus he has well said in another place, “Doing service as to the Lord, and not to men.” For if thou servest 
thy master with good will, yet the occasion of this service proceeds from thy fear, and he who with so 
great fear renders Him service, shall receive the greater reward. For if he restrain not his hand, or his 
unruly tongue, how shall the Gentile admire the doctrine that is among us? But if they see their slave, who 
has been taught the philosophy of Christ, displaying more self-command than their own philosophers, and 
serving with all meekness and good will, he will in every way admire the power of the Gospel. For the 
Greeks judge not of doctrines by the doctrine itself, but they make the life and conduct the test of the 
doctrines. Let women therefore and servants be their instructors by their conversation. For both among 
themselves, and everywhere, it is admitted that the race of servants is passionate, not open to impression, 
intractable, and not very apt to receive instruction in virtue, not from their nature, God forbid, but from 
their ill breeding, and the neglect of their masters. For those who rule them care about nothing but their 
own service; or if they do sometimes attend to their morals, they do it only to spare themselves the 
trouble that would be caused them by their fornication, their thefts, or their drunkenness, and being thus 
neglected and having no one to concern himself about them, they naturally sink into the very depths of 
wickedness. For if under the direction of a father and mother, a guardian, a master, and teacher, with 
suitable companions, with the honor of a free condition, and many other advantages, it is difficult to 
escape intimacies with the wicked, what can we expect from those who are destitute of all these, and are 
mixed up with the wicked, and associate fearlessly with whomsoever they will, no one troubling herself 
about their friendships? What sort of persons do we suppose they will be? On this account it is difficult for 
any servant to be good, especially when they have not the benefit of instruction either from those without 
or from ourselves. They do not converse with free men of orderly conduct, who have a great regard for 
their reputation. For all these reasons it is a difficult and surprising thing that there should ever be a good 
servant. 


When therefore it is seen that the power of religion, imposing a restraint upon a class naturally so self- 
willed, has rendered them singularly well behaved and gentle, their masters, however unreasonable they 
may be, will form a high opinion of our doctrines. For it is manifest, that having previously infixed in their 
souls a fear of the Resurrection, of the Judgment, and of all those things which we are taught by our 
philosophy to expect after death, they have been able to resist wickedness, having in their souls a settled 
principle to counterbalance the pleasures of sin. So that it is not by chance or without reason, that Paul 
shows so much consideration for this class of men: since the more wicked they are, the more admirable is 
the power of that preaching which reforms them. For we then most admire a physician, when he restores 
to a healthy and sane state one who was despaired of, whom nothing benefited, who was unable to 
command his unreasonable desires, and wallowed in them. And observe what he most requires of them; 
the qualities which contribute most to their masters’ ease. 


“Not answering again, not purloining”; that is, to show all good will in matters intrusted to them, to be 
particularly faithful in their masters’ concerns, and obedient to their commands. 


Moral. Do not therefore think that I enlarge upon this subject without a purpose. For the rest of my 
discourse will be addressed to servants. Look not to this, my good friend, that thou servest a man, but that 
thy service is to God, that thou adornest the Gospel. Then thou wilt undertake everything in obedience to 
thy master, bearing with him, though impatient, and angry without a cause. Consider that thou art not 
gratifying him, but fulfilling the commandment of God; then thou wilt easily submit to anything. And what 
I have said before, I repeat here, that when our spiritual state is right, the things of this life will follow. 
For a servant, so tractable and so well disposed, will not only be accepted by God, and made partaker of 
those glorious crowns, but his master himself, whom he serves so well, even though he be brutish and 
stone-hearted, inhuman and ferocious, will commend and admire him, and will honor him above all the 
rest, and will set him over their heads, though he be a Gentile. 


And that servants are required to be thus disposed towards a Gentile master, I will show you by an 
example. Joseph, who was of a different religion from the Egyptian, was sold to the chief cook. What then 
did he? When he saw the young man was virtuous, he did not consider the difference of their religion, but 
loved and favored and admired him, and committed the others to his superintendence, and knew nothing 
of the affairs of his own house because of him. Thus he was a second master, and even more of a master 
than his lord, for he knew more of his master’s affairs than his master himself. And even afterwards, as it 
seems to me, when he believed the unjust accusation framed against him by his wife, yet from his former 
regard for him, retaining a respect for that just man, he satisfied his resentment with imprisonment. For if 
he had not greatly reverenced and esteemed him from his former conduct, he would have thrust his sword 
through his body, and dispatched him at once. “For jealousy is the rage of a man; therefore he will not 
regard any ransom, neither will he rest content, though thou givest many gifts.” (Prov. vi. 34, 35.) And if 
such is the jealousy of men in general, much more violent must it have been with him, an Egyptian and 


barbarian, and injured as he thought by one whom he had honored. For you all know that injuries do not 
affect us in the same way from all persons, but that those grieve us most bitterly and deeply which 
proceed from those who were well-affected toward us, who had trusted us and whom we had trusted, and 
who had received many kindnesses from us. He did not consider with himself, nor say, What! have I taken 
a servant into my house, shared with him my substance, made him free, and even greater than myself, and 
is this the return that he makes me? He did not say this, so much was his mind prepossessed by his 
previous respect for him. 


And what wonder if he enjoyed so much honor in the house, when we see what great regard he obtained 
even in a prison. You know how practiced in cruelty are the dispositions of those who have the custody of 
prisons. They profit by the misfortune of others, and harass those whom others support in their afflictions, 
making a gain of them that is truly deplorable, with a more than brutal cruelty. For they take advantage of 
those wretched circumstances which ought to excite their pity. And we may further observe, that they do 
not treat in the same manner all their prisoners; for those who are confined upon accusation only, and 
who are injuriously treated, they perhaps pity, but they punish with numberless inflictions those who are 
imprisoned for shameful and atrocious crimes. So that the keeper of the prison not only from the manner 
of such men might have been expected to be inhuman, but from the cause for which he was imprisoned. 
For who would not have been incensed against a young man, who having been raised to so great honor, 
was charged with requiting such favors by a base attempt upon the master’s wife. Would not the keeper, 
considering these things, the honor to which he had been raised, and the crime for which he was 
imprisoned, would he not have treated him with more than brutal cruelty? But he was raised above all 
these things by his hope in God. For the virtue of the soul can mollify even wild beasts. And by the same 
meekness which had gained his master, he captivated also the keeper of the prison. Thus Joseph was 
again a ruler, he ruled in the prison as he had ruled in the house. For since he was destined to reign, it 
was fit that he should learn to be governed, and while he was governed he became a governor, and 
presided in the house. 


For if Paul requires this of one who is promoted to a Church, saying, “If a man know not how to rule his 
own house, how shall he take care of the Church of God?” (1 Tim. iii. 5.), it was fit that he who was to be a 
governor, should first be an excellent ruler of the house. He presided over the prison, not as over a prison, 
but as if it had been a house. For he alleviated the calamities of all, and took charge of those who were 
imprisoned as if they had been his own members, not only taking an interest in their misfortunes and 
consoling them, but if he saw any one absorbed in thought, he went to him and enquired the cause, and 
could not bear even to see any one dejected, or be easy till he had relieved his dejection. Such love as this, 
many a one has not shown even to his own children. And to these things may be traced the beginning of 
his good fortune. For our part must go before, and then the blessing of God will follow. 


For that he did show this care and concern we learn from the story. He saw, it is said, two eunuchs who 
had been cast into prison by Pharaoh, his chief butler and chief baker, and he said, “Wherefore look ye so 
sadly today?” (Gen. xl. 7.) And not from this question only, but from the conduct of these men, we may 
discern his merit. For, though they were the officers of the king, they did not despise him, nor in their 
despair did they reject his services, but they laid open to him all their secret, as to a brother who could 
sympathize with them. 


And all this has been said by me to prove, that though the virtuous man be in slavery, in captivity, in 
prison; though he be in the depth of the earth, nothing will be able to overcome him. This I have said to 
servants, that they may learn that though they have masters that are very brutes, as this Egyptian, or 
ferocious as the keeper of the prison, they may gain their regard, and though they be heathen as they 
were, or whatever they be, they may soon win them to gentleness. For nothing is more engaging than 
good manners, nothing more agreeable and delightful than meekness, gentleness, and obedience. A 
person of this character is suitable to all. Such an one is not ashamed of slavery, he does not avoid the 
poor, the sick, and the infirm. For virtue is superior, and prevails over everything. And if it has such power 
in slaves, how much more in those who are free? This then let us practice, whether bond or free, men or 
women. Thus we shall be loved both by God and men; and not only by virtuous men, but by the wicked; 
nay by them more especially, for they more especially honor and respect virtue. For as those who are 
under rule stand most in awe of the meek, so do the vicious most revere the virtuous, knowing from what 
they themselves have fallen. Since such then is the fruit of virtue, this let us pursue, and attain. If we 
adhere to this, nothing will be formidable, but all things easy and manageable. And though we pass 
through the fire and through the water, all things yield to virtue, even death itself. Let us then be zealous 
in the pursuit of it, that we may attain the good things to come, in Jesus Christ our Lord, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY V 
TITUS II. 11-14 


“For the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared unto all men, Teaching them that, denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present world; 
Looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ; 
who gave Himself for us, that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a peculiar 
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FRAGMENTS OF CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS. 
TRANSLATED BY REV. WILLIAM WILSON, M.A. 
FROM THE LATIN TRANSLATION OF CASSIODORUS. 


CHAP. I. 3 


I.—Comments On the First Epistle of Peter. 


“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who by His great mercy hath regenerated us.” 
For if God generated us of matter, He afterwards, by progress in life, regenerated us 


“The Father of our Lord, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ:” who, according to your faith, rises again in 
us; as, on the other hand, He dies in us, through the operation of our unbelief. For He said again, that the 
soul never returns a second time to the body in this life; and that which has become angelic does not 
become unrighteous or evil, so as not to have the opportunity of again sinning by the assumption of flesh; 
but that in the resurrection the soul returns to the body, and both are joined to one another according to 
their peculiar nature, adapting themselves, through the composition of each, by a kind of congruity like a 
building of stones. 


Besides, Peter says, “Ye also, as living stones, are built up a spiritual house;” meaning the place of the 
angelic abode, guarded in heaven . “For you,” he says, “who are kept by the power of God, by faith and 
contemplation, to receive the end of your faith, the salvation of your souls.” 


Hence it appears that the soul is not naturally immortal; but is made immortal by the grace of God, 
through faith and righteousness, and by knowledge. “Of which salvation,” he says, “the prophets have 
inquired and searched diligently,” and what follows. It is declared by this that the prophets spake with 
wisdom, and that the Spirit of Christ was in them, according to the possession of Christ, and in subjection 
to Christ. For God works through archangels and kindred angels, who are called spirits of Christ. 


“Which are now,” he says, “reported unto you by them that have preached the Gospel unto you.” The old 
things which were done by the prophets and escape the observation of most, are now revealed to you by 
the evangelists. “For to you,” he says, “they are manifested by the Holy Ghost, who was sent;” that is the 
Paraclete, of whom the Lord said, “If I go not away, He will not come.” “Unto whom,” it is said, “the angels 
desire to look;” not the apostate angels, as most suspect, but, what is a divine truth, angels who desire to 
obtain the advantage of that perfection. 


“By precious blood,” he says, “as of a lamb without blemish and without spot.” Here he touches on the 
ancient Levitical and sacerdotal celebrations; but means a soul pure through righteousness which is 
offered to God. 


“Verily foreknown before the foundation of the world.” Inasmuch as He was foreknown before every 
creature, because He was Christ. “But manifested in the last times” by the generation of a body. “Being 
born again, not of corruptible seed.” The soul, then, which is produced along with the body is corruptible, 
as some think. 


“But the word of the Lord,” he says, “endureth for ever:” as well prophecy as divine doctrine. 


“But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood.” That we are a chosen race by the election of God is 
abundantly clear. He says royal, because we are called to sovereignty and belong to Christ; and 
priesthood on account of the oblation which is made by prayers and instructions, by which are gained the 
souls which are offered to God. 


“Who, when He was reviled,” he says, “reviled not; when He suffered, threatened not.” The Lord acted so 
in His goodness and patience. “But committed Himself to him that judged Him unrighteously:” whether 
Himself, so that, regarding Himself in this way, there is a transposition. He indeed gave Himself up to 
those who judged according to an unjust law; because He was unserviceable to them, inasmuch as He was 
righteous: or, He committed to God those who judged unrighteously, and without cause insisted on His 
death, so that they might be instructed by suffering punishment. 


“For he that will love life, and see good days;” that is, who wishes to become eternal and immortal. And 
He calls the Lord life, and the days good, that is holy. 


people, zealous of good works.” 


Having demanded from servants so great virtue, for it is great virtue to adorn the doctrine of our God and 
Saviour in all things, and charged them to give no occasion of offense to their masters, even in common 
matters, he adds the just cause, why servants should be such: “For the grace of God, that bringeth 
salvation, hath appeared.” Those who have God for their Teacher, may well be such as I have described, 
seeing their numberless sins have been forgiven to them. For you know that in addition to other 
considerations, this in no common degree awes and humbles the soul, that when it had innumerable sins 
to answer for, it received not punishment, but obtained pardon, and infinite favors. For if one, whose 
servant had committed many offenses, instead of scourging him with thongs, should grant him a pardon 
for all those, but should require an account of his future conduct, and bid him beware of falling into the 
same faults again, and should bestow high favors upon him, who do you think would not be overcome at 
hearing of such kindness? But do not think that grace stops at the pardon of former sins—it secures us 
against them in future, for this also is of grace. Since if He were never to punish those who still do amiss, 
this would not be so much grace, as encouragement to evil and wickedness. 


“For the grace of God,” he says, “hath appeared, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in the present world; looking for the blessed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” See, how together with the rewards he 
places the virtue. And this is of grace, to deliver us from worldly things, and to lead us to Heaven. He 
speaks here of two appearings; for there are two; the first of grace, the second of retribution and justice. 


“That denying ungodliness,” he says, “and worldly lusts.” 


See here the foundation of all virtue. He has not said “avoiding,” but “denying.” Denying implies the 
greatest distance, the greatest hatred and aversion. With as much resolution and zeal as they turned from 
idols, with so much let them turn from vice itself, and worldly lusts. For these too are idols, that is, worldly 
lusts, and covetousness, and this he names idolatry. Whatever things are useful for the present life are 
worldly lusts, whatever things perish with the present life are worldly lusts. Let us then have nothing to 
do with these. Christ came, “that we should deny ungodliness.” Ungodliness relates to doctrines, worldly 
lusts to a wicked life. 


“And should live soberly, righteously, and godly in the present world.” 


Dost thou see, what I always affirm, that it is not sobriety only to abstain from fornication, but that we 
must be free from other passions. So then he who loves wealth is not sober. For as the fornicator loves 
women, so the other loves money, and even more inordinately, for he is not impelled by so strong a 
passion. And he is certainly a more powerless charioteer who cannot manage a gentle horse, than he who 
cannot restrain a wild and unruly one. What then? says he, is the love of wealth weaker than the love of 
women? This is manifest from many reasons. In the first place, lust springs from the necessity of nature, 
and what arises from this necessity must be difficult to restrain, since it is implanted in our nature. 
Secondly, because the ancients had no regard for wealth, but for women they had great regard, in respect 
of their chastity. And no one blamed him who cohabited with his wife according to law, even to old age, 
but all blamed him who hoarded money. And many of the Heathen philosophers despised money, but none 
of them were indifferent to women, so that this passion is more imperious than the other. But since we are 
addressing the Church, let us not take our examples from the Heathens, but from the Scriptures. This 
then the blessed Paul places almost in the rank of a command. “Having food and raiment, let us be 
therewith content.” (1 Tim. vi. 8.) But concerning women he says, “Defraud ye not one the other, except it 
be with consent”—and “come together again.” (1 Cor. vii. 5.) And you see him often laying down rules for 
a lawful intercourse, and he permits the enjoyment of this desire, and allows of a second marriage, and 
bestows much consideration upon the matter, and never punishes on account of it. But he everywhere 
condemns him that is fond of money. Concerning wealth also Christ often commanded that we should 
avoid the corruption of it, but He says nothing about abstaining from a wife. For hear what He says 
concerning money; “Whosoever forsaketh not all that he hath” (Luke xiv. 33.); but he nowhere says, 
“Whosoever forsaketh not his wife”; for he knew how imperious that passion is. And the blessed Paul says, 
“Marriage is honorable in all, and the bed undefiled” (Heb. xiii. 4.); but he has nowhere said that the care 
of riches is honorable, but the reverse. Thus he says to Timothy, “They that will be rich fall into temptation 
and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts.” (1 Tim. vi. 9.) He says not, they that will be 
covetous, but, they that will be rich. 


And that you may learn from the common notions the true state of this matter, it must be set before you 
generally. If a man were once for all deprived of money, he would no longer be tormented with the desire 
of it, for nothing so much causes the desire of wealth, as the possession of it. But it is not so with respect 
to lust, but many who have been made eunuchs have not been freed from the flame that burned within 
them, for the desire resides in other organs, being seated inwardly in our nature. To what purpose then is 
this said? Because the covetous is more intemperate than the fornicator, inasmuch as the former gives 
way to a weaker passion. Indeed it proceeds less from passion than from baseness of mind. But lust is 
natural, so that if a man does not approach a woman, nature performs her part and operation. But there is 
nothing of this sort in the case of avarice. 


“That we should live godly in this present world.” 
And what is this hope? what the reward of our labors? 
“Looking for the blessed hope and the appearing.” 


For nothing is more blessed and more desirable than that appearing. Words are not able to represent it, 
the blessings thereof surpass our understanding. 


“Looking for the blessed hope and glorious appearing of our great God and Saviour.” 
Where are those who say that the Son is inferior to the Father? 


“Our great God and Saviour.” He who saved us when we were enemies. What will He not do then when He 
has us approved? 


“The great God.” When he says great with respect to God, he says it not comparatively but absolutely, 
after Whom no one is great, since it is relative. For if it is relative, He is great by comparison, not great by 
nature. But now He is incomparably great. 


Ver. 14. “Who gave Himself for us, that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a 
peculiar people.” 


“Peculiar”: that is, selected from the rest, and having nothing in common with them. 
“Zealous of good works.” 


Dost thou see that our part is necessary, not merely works, but “zealous”; we should with all alacrity, with 
a becoming earnestness, go forward in virtue. For when we were weighed down with evils, and incurably 
diseased, it was of His lovingkindness that we were delivered. But what follows after this is our part as 
well as His. 


Ver. 15. “These things speak and exhort, and rebuke with all authority.” 


“These things speak and exhort.” Do you see how he charges Timothy? “Reprove, rebuke, exhort.” But 
here, “Rebuke with all authority.” For the manners of this people were more stubborn, wherefore he 
orders them to be rebuked more roughly, and with all authority. For there are some sins, which ought to 
be prevented by command. We may with persuasion advise men to despise riches, to be meek, and the 
like. But the adulterer, the fornicator, the defrauder, ought to be brought to a better course by command. 
And those who are addicted to augury and divination, and the like, should be corrected “with all 
authority.” Observe how he would have him insist on these things with independence, and with entire 
freedom. 


“Let no man despise thee.” But 


Chap. iii. 1. “Put them in mind to be subject to principalities and powers, to obey magistrates, to be ready 
to every good work, to speak evil of no man, to be no brawlers.” 


What then? even when men do evil, may we not revile them? nay, but “to be ready to every good work, to 
speak evil of no man.” Hear the exhortation, “To speak evil of no man.” Our lips should be pure from 
reviling. For if our reproaches are true, it is not for us to utter them, but for the Judge to enquire into the 
matter. “For why,” he says, “dost thou judge thy brother?” (Rom. xiv. 10.) But if they are not true, how 
great the fire. Hear what the thief says to his fellow-thief. “For we are also in the same condemnation.” 
(Luke xxiii. 40.) We are running the same hazard. If thou revilest others, thou wilt soon fall into the same 
sins. Therefore the blessed Paul admonishes us: “Let him that standeth, take heed lest he fall.” (1 Cor. x. 
12.) 


“To be no brawlers, but gentle, showing all meekness unto all men.” 

Unto Greeks and Jews, to the wicked and the evil. For when he says, “Let him that standeth take heed lest 
he fall,” he wakens their fears from the future; but here, on the contrary, he exhorts them from the 
consideration of the past, and the same in what follows; 

Ver. 3. “For we ourselves also were sometimes foolish.” 

Thus also he does in his Epistle to the Galatians, where he says, “Even so we, when we were children, 
were in bondage under the elements of the world.” (Gal. iv. 4.) Therefore he says, Revile no one, for such 
also thou wast thyself. 


“For we ourselves also were sometimes foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, 
living in malice and envy, hateful, and hating one another.” 


Therefore we ought to be thus to all, to be gently disposed. For he who was formerly in such a state, and 
has been delivered from it, ought not to reproach others, but to pray, to be thankful to Him who has 
granted both to him and them deliverance from such evils. Let no one boast; for all have sinned. If then, 
doing well thyself, thou art inclined to revile others, consider thy own former life, and the uncertainty of 
the future, and restrain thy anger. For if thou hast lived virtuously from thy earliest youth, yet 
nevertheless thou mayest have many sins; and if thou hast not, as thou thinkest, consider that this is not 
the effect of thy virtue, but of the grace of God. For if He had not called thy forefathers, thou wouldest 
have been disobedient. See here how he mentions every sort of wickedness. How many things has not God 
dispensed by the Prophets and all other means? have we heard? 


“For we,” he says, “were once deceived.” 


Ver. 4. “But after that the kindness and love of God our Saviour toward man appeared.” How? “Not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, but according to His mercy He saved us, by the washing of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 


Strange! How were we drowned in wickedness, so that we could not be purified, but needed a new birth? 
For this is implied by “Regeneration.” For as when a house is in a ruinous state no one places props under 
it, nor makes any addition to the old building, but pulls it down to its foundations, and rebuilds it anew; so 
in our case, God has not repaired us, but has made us anew. For this is “the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
He has made us new men. How? “By His Spirit”; and to show this further, he adds, 


Ver. 6. “Which He shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” 
Thus we need the Spirit abundantly. 


“That being justified by His grace”—again by grace and not by debt—”we may be made heirs according to 
the hope of eternal life.” 


At the same time there is an incitement to humility, and a hope for the future. For if when we were so 
abandoned, as to require to be born again, to be saved by grace, to have no good in us, if then He saved 
us, much more will He save us in the world to come. 


For nothing was worse than the brutality of mankind before the coming of Christ. They were all affected 
towards each other as if enemies and at war. Fathers slew their own sons, and mothers were mad against 
their children. There was no order settled, no natural, no written law; everything was subverted. There 
were adulteries continually, and murders, and things if possible worse than murders, and thefts; indeed 
we are told by one of the heathen, that this practice was esteemed a point of virtue. And naturally, since 
they worshiped a god of such character. Their oracles frequently required them to put such and such men 
to death. Let me tell you one of the stories of that time. One Androgeus, the son of Minos, coming to 
Athens, obtained a victory in wrestling, for which he was punished and put to death. Apollo therefore, 
remedying one evil by another, ordered twice seven youths to be executed on his account. What could be 
more savage than this tyrannical command? And it was executed too. A man undertook to atone the mad 
rage of the demon, and slew these young men, because the deceit of the oracle prevailed with them. But 
afterwards, when the young men resisted and stood upon their defense, it was no longer done. If now it 
had been just, it ought not to have been prevented, but if unjust, as undoubtedly it was, it ought not to 
have been commanded at all. Then they worshiped boxers and wrestlers. They waged constant wars in 
perpetual succession, city by city, village by village, house by house. They were addicted to the love of 
boys, and one of their wise men made a law that Paedrasty, as well as anointing for wrestling, should not 
be allowed to slaves, as if it was an honorable thing; and they had houses for this purpose, in which it was 
openly practiced. And if all that was done among them was related, it would be seen that they openly 
outraged nature, and there was none to restrain them. Then their dramas were replete with adultery, 
lewdness, and corruption of every sort. In their indecent nocturnal assemblies, women were admitted to 
the spectacle. There was seen the abomination of a virgin sitting in the theater during the night, amidst a 
drunken multitude of young men madly reveling. The very festival was the darkness, and the abominable 
deeds practiced by them. On this account he says, “For we ourselves also were sometimes foolish, 
disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures.” One man loved his stepmother, a woman her 
step-son, and in consequence hung herself. For as to their passion for boys, whom they called their 
“Paedica,” it is not fit to be named. And would you see a son married to his mother? This too happened 
among them, and what is horrible, though it was done in ignorance, the god whom they worshiped did not 
prevent it, but permitted this outrage to nature to be committed, and that though she was a person of 
distinction. And if those, who, if for no other reason, yet for the sake of their reputation with the 
multitude, might have been expected to adhere to virtue; if they rushed thus headlong into vice, what is it 
likely was the conduct of the greater part, who lived in obscurity? What is more diversified than this 
pleasure? The wife of a certain one fell in love with another man, and with the help of her adulterer, slew 
her husband upon his return. The greater part of you probably know the story. The son of the murdered 
man killed the adulterer, and after him his mother, then he himself became mad, and was haunted by 
furies. After this the madman himself slew another man, and took his wife. What can be worse than such 
calamities as these? But I mention these instances taken from the Heathens, with this view, that I may 
convince the Gentiles, what evils then prevailed in the world. But we may show the same from our own 


writings. For it is said, “They sacrificed their sons and daughters unto devils.” (Ps. cvi. 37.) Again, the 
Sodomites were destroyed for no other cause than their unnatural appetites. Soon after the coming of 
Christ, did not a king’s daughter dance at a banquet in the presence of drunken men, and did she not ask 
as the reward of her dancing the murder and the head of a Prophet? “Who can utter the mighty acts of the 
Lord?” (Ps. vi. 2.) 


“Hateful,” he says, “and hating one another.” For it must necessarily happen, when we let loose every 
pleasure on the soul, that there should be much hatred. For where love is, with virtue, no man 
overreacheth another in any matter. Mark also what Paul says, “Be not deceived, neither fornicators, nor 
idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor covetous, nor 
drunkards, nor revilers, shall inherit the kingdom of God. And such were some of you.” (1 Cor. vi. 9, 10.) 
Dost thou see how every species of wickedness prevailed? It was a state of gross darkness, and the 
corruption of all that was right. For if those who had the advantage of prophecies, and who saw so many 
evils inflicted upon their enemies, and even upon themselves, nevertheless did not restrain themselves, 
but committed numberless foolish crimes, what would be the case with others? One of their lawgivers 
ordered that virgins should wrestle naked in the presence of men. Many blessings on you! that ye cannot 
endure the mention of it; but their philosophers were not ashamed of the actual practice. Another, the 
chief of their philosophers, approves of their going out to the war, and of their being common, as if he 
were a pimp and pander to their lusts. 


“Living in malice and envy.” 


For if those who professed philosophy among them made such laws, what shall we say of those who were 
not philosophers? If such were the maxims of those who wore a long beard, and assumed the grave cloak, 
what can be said of others? Woman was not made for this, O man, to be prostituted as common. O ye 
subverters of all decency, who use men, as if they were women, and lead out women to war, as if they 
were men! This is the work of the devil, to subvert and confound all things, to overleap the boundaries 
that have been appointed from the beginning, and remove those which God has set to nature. For God 
assigned to woman the care of the house only, to man the conduct of public affairs. But you reduce the 
head to the feet, and raise the feet to the head. You suffer women to bear arms, and are not ashamed. But 
why do I mention these things? They introduce on the stage a woman that murders her own children, nor 
are they ashamed to stuff the ears of men with such abominable stories. 


Ver. 4. “But after that the kindness and love of God our Saviour towards man appeared, Not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but according to His mercy He saved us by the washing of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which He shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour, that being justified by His grace we should be made heirs according to the hope of eternal life.” 


What means, “according to the hope”? That, as we have hoped, so we shall enjoy eternal life, or because 
ye are even already heirs. 


“This is a faithful saying.” 


Because he had been speaking of things future and not of the present, therefore he adds, that it is worthy 
of credit. These things are true, he says, and this is manifest from what has gone before. For He who has 
delivered us from such a state of iniquity, and from so many evils, will assuredly impart to us the good 
things to come, if we abide in grace. For all proceeds from the same kind concern. 


Moral. Let us then give thanks to God, and not revile them; nor accuse them, but rather let us beseech 
them, pray for them, counsel and advise them, though they should insult and spurn us. For such is the 
nature of those who are diseased. But those who are concerned for the health of such persons do all 
things and bear all things, though it may not avail, that they may not have themselves to accuse of 
negligence. Know ye not that often, when a physician despairs of a sick man, some relative standing by 
addresses him, “Bestow further attendance, leave nothing undone, that I may not have to accuse myself, 
that I may incur no blame, no self-reproach.” Do you not see the great care that near kinsmen take of their 
relations, how much they do for them, both entreating the physicians to cure them, and sitting 
perseveringly beside them? Let us at least imitate them. And yet there is no comparison between the 
objects of our concern. For if any one had a son diseased in his body, he could not refuse to take a long 
journey to free him from his disease. But when the soul is in a bad state, no one concerns himself about it, 
but we all are indolent, all careless, all negligent, and overlook our wives, our children, and ourselves, 
when attacked by this dangerous disease. But when it is too late, we become sensible of it. Consider how 
disgraceful and absurd it is to say afterwards, “we never looked for it, we never expected that this would 
be the event.” And it is no less dangerous than disgraceful. For if in the present life it is the part of foolish 
men to make no provision for the future, much more must it be so with respect to the next life, when we 
hear many counseling us, and informing us what is to be done, and what not to be done. Let us then hold 
fast that hope. Let us be careful of our salvation, let us in all things call upon God, that He may stretch 
forth His hand to us. How long will you be slothful? How long negligent? How long shall we be careless of 
ourselves and of our fellow-servants? He hath shed richly upon us the grace of His Spirit. Let us therefore 
consider how great is the grace he has bestowed upon us, and let us show as great earnestness ourselves, 
or, since this is not possible, some, although it be less. For if after this grace we are insensible, the heavier 


will be our punishment. “For if I,” He says, “had not come and spoken unto them, they had not had sin, 
but now they have no cloak for their sin.” john xv. 22.) But God forbid that this should be said of us, and 
grant that we may all be thought worthy of the blessings promised to those who have loved Him, in Jesus 
Christ our Lord, &c. 


HOMILY VI 


TITUS ITI. 8-11 


“These things I will that thou affirm constantly, that they which have believed in God might be careful to 
maintain good works. These things are good and profitable unto men. But avoid foolish questions, and 
genealogies, and contentions, and strivings about the law, for they are unprofitable and vain. A man that 
is an heretic after the first and second admonition reject. Knowing that he that is such is subverted, and 
sinneth, being condemned of himself.” 


Having spoken of the love of God to man, of His ineffable regard for us, of what we were and what He has 
done for us, he has added, “These things I will that thou affirm constantly, that they which have believed 
in God might be careful to maintain good works”; that is, Discourse of these things, and from a 
consideration of them exhort to almsgiving. For what has been said will not only apply to humility, to the 
not being puffed up, and not reviling others, but to every other virtue. So also in arguing with the 
Corinthians, he says, “Ye know that our Lord being rich became poor, that we through His poverty might 
be rich.” (2 Cor. viii. 9.) Having considered the care and exceeding love of God for man, he thence exhorts 
them to almsgiving, and that not in a common and slight manner, but “that they may be careful,” he says, 
“to maintain good works,” that is, both to succor the injured, not only by money, but by patronage and 
protection, and to defend the widows and orphans, and to afford a refuge to all that are afflicted. For this 
is to maintain good works. For these things, he says, are good and profitable unto men. “But avoid foolish 
questions, and genealogies, and contentions, and strivings about the law, for they are unprofitable and 
vain.” What do these “genealogies” mean? For in his Epistle to Timothy he mentions “fables and endless 
genealogies.” (1 Tim. i. 4.) [Perhaps both here and there glancing at the Jews, who, priding themselves on 
having Abraham for their forefather, neglected their own part. On this account he calls them both “foolish 
and unprofitable”; for it is the part of folly to confide in things unprofitable. ] “Contentions,” he means, 
with heretics, in which he would not have us labor to no purpose, where nothing is to be gained, for they 
end in nothing. For when a man is perverted and predetermined not to change his mind, whatever may 
happen, why shouldest thou labor in vain, sowing upon a rock, when thou shouldest spend thy honorable 
toil upon thy own people, in discoursing with them upon almsgiving and every other virtue? How then 
does he elsewhere say, “If God peradventure will give them repentance” (2 Tim. ii. 25.); but here, “A man 
that is an heretic after the first and second admonition reject, knowing that he that is such is subverted 
and sinneth, being condemned of himself”? In the former passage he speaks of the correction of those of 
whom he had hope, and who had simply made opposition. But when he is known and manifest to all, why 
dost thou contend in vain? why dost thou beat the air? What means, “being condemned of himself”? 
Because he cannot say that no one has told him, no one admonished him; since therefore after admonition 
he continues the same, he is self-condemned. 


Ver. 12. “When I shall send Artemas unto thee, or Tychicus; be diligent to come unto me to Nicopolis.” 
What sayest thou? After having appointed him to preside over Crete, dost thou again summon him to 
thyself? It was not to withdraw him from that occupation, but to discipline him the more for it. For that he 
does not call him to attend upon him, as if he took him everywhere with him as his follower, appears from 
what he adds: 


“For I have determined there to winter.” 
Now Nicopolis is a city of Thrace. 


Ver. 14. “Bring Zenas the lawyer and Apollos on their journey diligently, that nothing be wanting unto 
them.” 


These were not of the number to whom Churches had been intrusted, but of the number of his 
companions. But Apollos was the more vehement, being “an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures.” 
(Acts xviii. 24.) But if Zenas was a lawyer, you say, he ought not to have been supported by others. But by 
a lawyer here is meant one versed in the laws of the Jews. And he seems to say, supply their wants 
abundantly, that nothing may be lacking to them. 


Ver. 14, 15. “And let ours also learn to maintain good works for necessary uses, that they be not unfruitful. 
All that are with me salute thee. Greet them that love us in the faith.” 


That is, either those that love Paul himself, or those men that are faithful. 
“Grace be with you all. Amen.” 


How then dost thou command him to stop the mouths of gainsayers, if he must pass them by when they 


are doing everything to their own destruction? He means that he should not do it principally for their 
advantage, for being once perverted in their minds, they would not profit by it. But if they injured others, 
it behooved him to withstand and contend with them; and manfully await them, but if thou art reduced to 
necessity, seeing them destroying others, be not silent, but stop their mouths, from regard to those whom 
they would destroy. It is not indeed possible for a zealous man of upright life to abstain from contention, 
but so do as I have said. For the evil arises from idleness and a vain philosophy, that one should be 
occupied about words only. For it is a great injury to be uttering a superfluity of words, when one ought to 
be teaching, or praying, or giving thanks. For it is not right to be sparing of our money but not sparing of 
our words; we ought rather to spare words than our money, and not to give ourselves up to all sorts of 
persons. 


What means, “that they be careful to maintain good works”? That they wait not for those who are in want 
to come to them, but that they seek out those who need their assistance. Thus the considerate man shows 
his concern, and with great zeal will he perform this duty. For in doing good actions, it is not those who 
receive the kindness that are benefited, so much as those who do it that make gain and profit, for it gives 
them confidence towards God. But in the other case, there is no end of contention: therefore he calls the 
heretic incorrigible. For as to neglect those for whom there is a hope of conversion is the part of 
slothfulness, so to bestow pains upon those who are diseased past remedy is the extreme of folly and 
madness; for we render them more bold. 


“And let ours,” he says, “learn to maintain good works for necessary uses, that they be not unfruitful.” You 
observe that he is more anxious for them than for those who are to receive their kindnesses. For they 
might probably have been brought on their way by many others, but I am concerned, he says, for our own 
friends. For what advantage would it be to them, if others should dig up treasures, and maintain their 
teachers? This would be no benefit to them, for they remained unfruitful. Could not Christ then, Who with 
five loaves fed five thousand men, and with seven loaves fed four thousand, could not He have supported 
Himself and His disciples? 


Moral. For what reason then was He maintained by women? For women, it is said, followed Him, and 
ministered unto Him. (Mark xv. 41.) It was to teach us from the first that He is concerned for those who do 
good. Could not Paul, who supported others by his own hands, have maintained himself without assistance 
from others? But you see him receiving and requesting aid. And hear the reason for it. “Not because I 
desire a gift,” he says, “but I desire fruit that may abound to your account.” (Philip. iv. 17.) And at the 
beginning too, when men sold all their possessions and laid them at the Apostles’ feet, the Apostles, seest 
thou, were more concerned for them than for those who received their alms. For if their concern had only 
been that the poor might by any means be relieved, they would not have judged so severely of the sin of 
Ananias and Sapphira, when they kept back their money. Nor would Paul have charged men to give “not 
grudgingly nor of necessity.” (2 Cor. ix. 7.) What sayest thou, Paul? dost thou discourage giving to the 
poor? No, he answers; but I consider not their advantage only, but the good of those who give. Dost thou 
see, that when the prophet gave that excellent counsel to Nebuchadnezzar, he did not merely consider the 
poor. For he does not content himself with saying, Give to the poor; but what? “Break off thy sins by 
almsdeeds, and thine iniquities by showing mercy to the poor.” (Dan. iv. 27.) Part with thy wealth, not that 
others may be fed, but that thou mayest escape punishment. And Christ again says, “Go and sell that thou 
hast, and give to the poor ... and come and follow Me.” (Matt. xix. 21.) Dost thou see that the 
commandment was given that he might be induced to follow Him? For as riches are an impediment, 
therefore he commands them to be given to the poor, instructing the soul to be pitiful and merciful, to 
despise wealth, and to flee from covetousness. For he who has learnt to give to him that needs, will in 
time learn not to receive from those who have to give. This makes men like God. Yet virginity, and fasting, 
and lying on the ground, are more difficult than this, but nothing is so strong and powerful to extinguish 
the fire of our sins as almsgiving. It is greater than all other virtues. It places the lovers of it by the side of 
the King Himself, and justly. For the effect of virginity, of fasting, of lying on the ground, is confined to 
those who practice them, and no other is saved thereby. But almsgiving extends to all, and embraces the 
members of Christ, and actions that extend their effects to many are far greater than those which are 
confined to one. 


For almsgiving is the mother of love, of that love, which is the characteristic of Christianity, which is 
greater than all miracles, by which the disciples of Christ are manifested. It is the medicine of our sins, 
the cleansing of the filth of our souls, the ladder fixed to heaven; it binds together the body of Christ. 
Would you learn how excellent a thing it is? In the time of the Apostles, men selling their possessions 
brought them to them, and they were distributed. For it is said, “Distribution was made unto every man 
according as he had need.” (Acts iv. 35.) For tell me how, setting aside the future, and not now considering 
the kingdom that is to come, let us see who in the present life are the gainers, those who received, or 
those who gave. The former murmured and quarreled with each other. The latter had one soul. “They 
were of one heart, and of one soul,” it is said, “and grace was upon them all.” (Acts iv. 32.) And they lived 
in great simplicity. Dost thou see that they were gainers even by thus giving? Tell me now, with whom 
would you wish to be numbered, with those who gave away their possessions, and had nothing, or with 
those who received even the goods of others? 


See the fruit of almsgiving, the separations and hindrances were removed, and immediately their souls 


were knit together. “They were all of one heart and of one soul.” So that even setting aside almsgiving, the 
parting with riches is attended with gain. And these things I have said, that those who have not succeeded 
to an inheritance from their forefathers may not be cast down, as if they had less than those who are 
wealthy. For if they please they have more. For they will more readily incline to almsgiving, like the widow, 
and they will have no occasion for enmity towards their neighbor, and they will enjoy freedom in every 
respect. Such an one cannot be threatened with the confiscation of his goods, and he is superior to all 
wrongs. As those who fly unincumbered with clothes are not easily caught, but they who are incumbered 
with many garments and a long train are soon overtaken, so it is with the rich man and the poor. The one, 
though he be taken, will easily make his escape, whilst the other, though he be not detained, is 
incumbered by cords of his own, by numberless cares, distresses, passions, provocations, all which 
overwhelm the soul, and not these alone, but many other things which riches draw after them. It is much 
more difficult for a rich man to be moderate and to live frugally, than for the poor, more difficult for him to 
be free from passion. Then he, you say, will have the greater reward.—By no means.—What, not if he 
overcomes greater difficulties?—But these difficulties were of his own seeking. For we are not 
commanded to become rich, but the reverse. But he prepares for himself so many stumbling-blocks and 
impediments. 


Others not only divest themselves of riches, but macerate their bodies, as travelers in the narrow way. 
Instead of doing this, thou heatest more intensely the furnace of thy passions, and gettest more about 
thee. Go therefore into the broad way, for it is that which receives such as thee. But the narrow way is for 
those who are afflicted and straitened, who bear along with them nothing but those burdens, which they 
can carry through it, as almsgiving, love for mankind, goodness, and meekness. These if thou bearest, 
thou wilt easily find entrance, but if thou takest with thee arrogance, a soul inflamed with passions, and 
that load of thorns, wealth, there is need of wide room for thee to pass, nor wilt thou well be able to enter 
into the crowd without striking others, and coming down upon them on thy way. In this case a wide 
distance from others is required. But he who carries gold and silver, I mean the achievements of virtue, 
does not cause his neighbors to flee from him, but brings men nearer to him, even to link themselves with 
him. But if riches in themselves are thorns, what must covetousness be? Why dost thou take that away 
with thee? Is it to make the flame greater by adding fuel to that fire? Is not the fire of hell sufficient? 
Consider how the Three Children overcame the furnace. Imagine that to be hell. With tribulation were 
they plunged into it, bound and fettered; but within they found large room; not so they that stood around 
without. 


Something of this kind even now will be experienced, if we will manfully resist the trials that encompass 
us. If we have hope in God, we shall be in security, and have ample room, and those who bring us into 
these straits shall perish. For it is written, “Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein.” (Ecclus. xxvi. 27.) 
Though they bind our hands and our feet, the affliction will have power to set us loose. For observe this 
miracle. Those whom men had bound, the fire set free. As if certain persons were delivered up to the 
servants of their friends, and the servants, from regard to the friendship of their master, instead of 
injuring them, should treat them with much respect; so the fire, when as it knew that the Three Children 
were the friends of its Lord, burst their fetters, set them free, and let them go, and became to them as a 
pavement, and was trodden under their feet. And justly, since they had been cast into it for the glory of 
God. Let us, as many of us as are afflicted, hold fast these examples. 


But behold, they were delivered from their affliction, you say, and we are not. True, they were delivered, 
and justly; since they did not enter into that furnace expecting deliverance, but as if to die outright. For 
hear what they say: “There is a God in Heaven, Who will deliver us. But if not, be it known unto thee, O 
King, that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which thou hast set up.” (Dan. iii. 17, 
18.) But we, as if bargaining on the chastisements of the Lord, even fix a time, saying, “If He does not 
show mercy till this time.” Therefore it is that we are not delivered. Surely Abraham did not leave his 
home expecting again to receive his son, but as prepared to sacrifice him; and it was contrary to his 
expectation that he received him again safe. And thou, when thou fallest into tribulation, be not in haste 
to be delivered, prepare thy mind for all endurance, and speedily thou shalt be delivered from thy 
affliction. For God brings it upon thee for this end, that He may chasten thee. When therefore from the 
first we learn to bear it patiently, and do not sink into despair, He presently relieves us, as having effected 
the whole matter. 


I should like to tell you an instructive story, which has much of profit in it. What then is it? Once, when a 
persecution arose, and a severe war was raging against the Church, two men were apprehended. The one 
was ready to suffer anything whatever; the other was prepared to submit with firmness to be beheaded, 
but with fear and trembling shrunk from other tortures. Observe then the dispensation towards these 
men. When the judge was seated, he ordered the one who was ready to endure anything, to be beheaded. 
The other he caused to be hung up and tortured, and that not once or twice, but from city to city. Now 
why was this permitted? That he might recover through torments that quality of mind which he had 
neglected, that he might shake off all cowardice, and be no longer afraid to endure anything. Joseph too, 
when he was urgent to escape from prison, was left to remain there. For hear him saying, “Indeed I was 
stolen away out of the land of the Hebrews; but do thou make mention of me to the king.” (Gen. xl. 14, 
15.) And for this he was suffered to remain, that he might learn not to place hope or confidence in men, 
but to cast all upon God. Knowing these things therefore let us give thanks to God, and let us do all things 


that are expedient for us, that we may obtain the good things to come, through Jesus Christ our Lord, with 
whom to the Father be glory, with the Holy Ghost, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


Homilies Of St. John Chrysostom, Archbishop Of Constantinople, On The Epistle Of St. Paul 
The Apostle To Philemon 


ARGUMENT. 


First, it is necessary to state the argument of the Epistle, then also the matters that are questioned 
respecting it. What then is the argument? Philemon was a man of admirable and noble character. That he 
was an admirable man is evident from the fact, that his whole household was of believers, and of such 
believers as even to be called a Church: therefore he says in this Epistle, “And to the Church that is in thy 
house.” (v. 2.) He bears witness also to his great obedience, and that “the bowels of the Saints are 
refreshed in him.” (v. 7.) And he himself in this Epistle commanded him to prepare him a lodging. (v. 22.) 
It seems to me therefore that his house was altogether a lodging for the Saints. This excellent man, then, 
had a certain slave named Onesimus. This Onesimus, having stolen something from his master, had run 
away. For that he had stolen, hear what he says: “If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee aught, I will 
repay thee.” (v. 18, 19.) Coming therefore to Paul at Rome, and having found him in prison, and having 
enjoyed the benefit of his teaching, he there also received Baptism. For that he obtained there the gift of 
Baptism is manifest from his saying, “Whom I have begotten in my bonds.” (v. 10.) Paul therefore writes, 
recommending him to his master, that on every account he should forgive him, and receive him as one 
now regenerate. 


But because some say, that it was superfluous that this Epistle should be annexed, since he is making a 
request about a small matter in behalf of one man, let them learn who make these objections, that they 
are themselves deserving of very many censures. For it was not only proper that these small Epistles, in 
behalf of things so necessary, should have been inscribed, but I wish that it were possible to meet with 
one who could deliver to us the history of the Apostles, not only all they wrote and spoke of, but of the rest 
of their conversation, even what they ate, and when they ate, when they walked, and where they sat, what 
they did every day, in what parts they were, into what house they entered, and where they lodged—to 
relate everything with minute exactness, so replete with advantage is all that was done by them. But the 
greater part, not knowing the benefit that would result thence, proceed to censure it. 


For if only seeing those places where they sat or where they were imprisoned, mere lifeless spots, we 
often transport our minds thither, and imagine their virtue, and are excited by it, and become more 
zealous, much more would this be the case, if we heard their words and their other actions. But 
concerning a friend a man enquires, where he lives, what he is doing, whither he is going: and say, should 
we not make these enquiries about these the general instructors of the world? For when a man leads a 
spiritual life, the habit, the walk, the words and the actions of such an one, in short, all that relates to him, 
profits the hearers, and nothing is a hindrance or impediment. 


But it is useful for you to learn that this Epistle was sent upon necessary matters. Observe therefore how 
many things are rectified thereby. We have this one thing first, that in all things it becomes one to be 
earnest. For if Paul bestows so much concern upon a runaway, a thief, and a robber, and does not refuse 
nor is ashamed to send him back with such commendations; much more does it become us not to be 
negligent in such matters. Secondly, that we ought not to abandon the race of slaves, even if they have 
proceeded to extreme wickedness. For if a thief and a runaway become so virtuous that Paul was willing 
to make him a companion, and says in this Epistle, “that in thy stead he might have ministered unto me” 
(v. 13.), much more ought we not to abandon the free. Thirdly, that we ought not to withdraw slaves from 
the service of their masters. For if Paul, who had such confidence in Philemon, was unwilling to detain 
Onesimus, so useful and serviceable to minister to himself, without the consent of his master, much less 
ought we so to act. For if the servant is so excellent, he ought by all means to continue in that service, and 
to acknowledge the authority of his master, that he may be the occasion of benefit to all in that house. 
Why dost thou take the candle from the candlestick to place it in the bushel? 


I wish it were possible to bring into the cities those (servants) who are without. “What,” say you, “if he 
also should become corrupt.” And why should he, I beseech you? Because he has come into the city? But 
consider, that being without he will be much more corrupt. For he who is corrupt being within, will be 
much more so being without. For here he will be delivered from necessary care, his master taking that 
care upon himself; but there the concern about those things will draw him off perhaps even from things 
more necessary, and more spiritual. On this account the blessed Paul, when giving them the best counsel, 
said, “Art thou called, being a servant? care not for it: but if even thou mayest be made free, use it rather” 
(1 Cor. vii. 21.); that is, abide in slavery. But what is more important than all, that the word of God be not 
blasphemed, as he himself says in one of his Epistles. “Let as many servants as are under the yoke count 
their own masters worthy of all honor, that the name of God and His doctrine be not blasphemed.” (1 Tim. 
vi. 1.) For the Gentiles also will say, that even one who is a slave can be well pleasing to God. But now 


many are reduced to the necessity of blasphemy, and of saying Christianity has been introduced into life 
for the subversion of everything, masters having their servants taken from them, and it is a matter of 
violence. 


Let me also say one other thing. He teaches us not to be ashamed of our domestics, if they are virtuous. 
For if Paul, the most admirable of men, speaks thus much in favor of this one, much more should we speak 
favorably of ours. There being then so many good effects—and yet we have not mentioned all—does any 
one think it superfluous that this Epistle was inserted? And would not this be extreme folly? Let us then, I 
beseech you, apply to the Epistle written by the Apostle. For having gained already so many advantages 
from it, we shall gain more from the text. 


[Note.—The views of the Fathers on Slavery and Emancipation were very conservative, as slavery was 
interwoven with the whole structure of the Roman empire and could not be suddenly abolished without a 
radical social revolution. But the spirit of Christianity always suggested and encouraged individual 
emancipation and the ultimate abolition of the institution by teaching the universal love of God, the 
common redemption and brotherhood of men, and the sacredness of personality. Comp. Bishop Lightfoot’s 
Commentary on Colossians and Philemon, and Schaff’s Church History, I. 793-798; II. 347-354; III. 115- 
122. Moehler, in his Vermischte Schriften, II. 896 sqq., has collected the views of St. Chrysostom on 
slavery, and says that since the time of the Apostle Paul no one has done more valuable service to slaves 
than St. Chrysostom.—PS.] 


HOMILY I 


PHILEMON I. 1-3 


“Paul, a prisoner of Jesus Christ, and Timothy our brother, unto Philemon our dearly beloved, and fellow- 
laborer, And to our beloved Apphia, and Archippus our fellow-soldier, and to the Church in thy house: 
Grace to you, and peace, from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


These things are said to a master in behalf of a servant. Immediately at the outset, he has pulled down his 
spirit, and not suffered him to be ashamed, he has quenched his anger; calling himself a prisoner, he 
strikes him with compunction, and makes him collect himself, and makes it appear that present things are 
nothing. For if a chain for Christ’s sake is not a shame but a boast, much more is slavery not to be 
considered a reproach. And this he says, not exalting himself, but for a good purpose doing this, showing 
thence that he was worthy of credit; and this he does not for his own sake, but that he may more readily 
obtain the favor. As if he had said, “It is on your account that I am invested with this chain.” As he also has 
said elsewhere, there indeed showing his concern, but here his trustworthiness. 


Nothing is greater than this boast, to be called “the stigmatized of Christ.” “For I bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus.” (Gal. vi. 17.) 


“The prisoner of the Lord.” For he had been bound on His account. Who would not be struck with awe, 
who would not be humbled when he hears of the chains of Christ? Who would not be ready to give up 
even his own life, much less one domestic? 


“And Timothy our brother.” 


He joins another also with himself, that he, being entreated by many, may the more readily yield and grant 
the favor. 


“Unto Philemon our dearly beloved, and fellow-laborer.” 


If “beloved,” then his confidence is not boldness nor forwardness, but a proof of much affection. If a 
“fellow-laborer,” then not only may he be instructed in such a matter, but he ought to acknowledge it as a 
favor. For he is gratifying himself, he is building up the same work. So that apart from any request, he 
says, thou hast another necessity for granting the favor. For if he is profitable to the Gospel, and thou art 
anxious to promote the Gospel, then oughtest thou not to be entreated, but to entreat. 


Ver. 2. “And to our beloved Apphia.” 


It seems to me that she was his partner in life. Observe the humility of Paul; he both joins Timothy with 
him in his request, and asks not only the husband, but the wife also, and some one else, perhaps a friend. 


“And Archippus,” he says, “our fellow-soldier.” 


Not wishing to effect such things by command, and not taking it ill, if he did not immediately comply with 
his request; but he begs them to do what a stranger might have done to aid his request. For not only the 
being requested by many, but the petition being urged to many, contributes to its being granted. And on 
this account he says, “And Archippus our fellow-soldier.” If thou art a fellow-soldier, thou oughtest also to 
take a concern in these things. But this is the Archippus, about whom he says in his Epistle to the 
Colossians, “Say to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou 


“For the eyes of the Lord,” he says, “are upon the righteous, and His ears on their prayers:” he means the 
manifold inspection of the Holy Spirit. “The face of the Lord is on them that do evil;” that is, whether 
judgment, or vengeance, or manifestation. 


“But sanctify the Lord Christ,” he says, “in your hearts.” For so you have in the Lord’s prayer, “Hallowed 
be Thy name.” 


“For Christ,” he says, “hath once suffered for our sins, the just for the unjust, that he might present us to 
God; being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in the spirit.” He says these things, reducing them to 
their faith. That is, He became alive in our spirits. 


“Coming,” he says, “He preached to those who were once unbelieving.” They saw not His form, but they 
heard His voice. 


“When the long-suffering of God” holds out. God is so good, as to work the result by the teaching of 
salvation. 


“By the resurrection,” it is said, “of Jesus Christ:” that, namely, which is effected in us by faith. 


“Angels being subjected to Him,” which are the first order; and “principalities” being subject, who are of 
the second order; and “powers” being also subject, which are said to belong to the third order. 


“Who shall give account,” he says, “to Him who is ready to judge the quick and the dead.” 


These are trained through previous judgments. Therefore he adds, “For this cause was the Gospel 
preached also to the dead”—to us, namely, who were at one time unbelievers. “That they might be judged 
according to men,” he says, “in the flesh, but live according to God in the spirit.” Because, that is, they 
have fallen away from faith; whilst they are still in the flesh they are judged according to preceding 
judgments, that they might repent. Accordingly, he also adds, saying, “That they might live according to 
God in the spirit.” So Paul also; for he, too, states something of this nature when he says, “Whom I have 
delivered to Satan, that he might live in the spirit;” that is, “as good stewards of the manifold grace of 
God.” Similarly also Paul says, “Variously, and in many ways, God of old spake to our fathers.” 


“Rejoice,” it is said, “that ye are partakers in the sufferings of Christ:” that is, if ye are righteous, ye suffer 
for righteousness’ sake, as Christ suffered for righteousness. “Happy are ye, for the Spirit of God, who is 
the Spirit of His glory and virtue, resteth on you.” This possessive “His” signifies also an an angelic spirit: 
inasmuch as the glory of God those are, through whom, according to faith and righteousness, He is 
glorified, to honourable glory, according to the advancement of the saints who are brought in. “The Spirit 
of God on us,” may be thus understood; that is, who through faith comes on the soul, like a gracefulness of 
mind and beauty of soul. 


“Since,” it is said, “it is time for judgment beginning at the house of God.” For judgment will overtake 
these in the appointed persecutions. 


“But the God of all grace,” he says. “Of all grace,” he says, because He is good, and the giver of all good 
things. 


“Marcus, my son, saluteth you.” Mark, the follower of Peter, while Peter publicly preached the Gospel at 
Rome before some of Caesar’s equites, and adduced many testimonies to Christ, in order that thereby 
they might be able to commit to memory what was spoken, of what was spoken by Peter, wrote entirely 
what is called the Gospel according to Mark. As Luke also may be recognised by the style, both to have 
composed the Acts of the Apostles, and to have translated Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews. 


II.—Comments on the Epistle of Jude. 


Jude, who wrote the Catholic Epistle, the brother of the sons of Joseph, and very religious, whilst knowing 
the near relationship of the Lord, yet did not say that he himself was His brother. But what said he? “Jude, 
a servant of Jesus Christ,”—of Him as Lord; but “the brother of James.” For this is true; he was His 
brother, (the son) of Joseph. “For certain men have entered unawares, ungodly men, who had been of old 
ordained and predestined to the judgment of our God;” not that they might become impious, but that, 
being now impious, they were ordained to judgment. “For the Lord God,” he says, “who once delivered a 
people out of Egypt, afterward destroyed them that believed not;” that is, that He might train them 
through punishment. For they were indeed punished, and they perished on account of those that are 
saved, until they turn to the Lord. “But the angels,” he says, “that kept not their own pre-eminence,” that, 
namely, which they received through advancement, “but left their own habitation,” meaning, that is, the 
heaven and the stars, became, and are called apostates. “He hath reserved these to the judgment of the 
great day, in chains, under darkness.” He means the place near the earth, that is, the dark air. Now he 
called “chains” the loss of the honour in which they had stood, and the lust of feeble things; since, bound 
by their own lust, they cannot be converted. “As Sodom and Gomorrha,” he says. . . . By which the Lord 
signifies that pardon had been granted; and that on being disciplined they had repented. “Similarly to the 
same,” he says, “also those dreamers,”—that is, who dream in their imagination lusts and wicked desires, 


fulfill it.” (Col. iv. 17.) It seems to me too, that he, whom he joins with him in this request, was also one of 
the Clergy. And he calls him his fellow-soldier, that he may by all means cooperate with him. 


“And to the Church in thy house.” 


Here he has not omitted even the slaves. For he knew that often even the words of slaves have power to 
overthrow their master; and more especially when his request was in behalf of a slave. And perhaps it was 
they particularly who exasperated him. He does not suffer them therefore to fall into envy, having honored 
them by including them in a salutation with their masters. And neither does he allow the master to take 
offense. For if he had made mention of them by name, perhaps he would have been angry. And if he had 
not mentioned them at all, he might have been displeased. Observe therefore how prudently he has found 
a way by his manner of mentioning them, both to honor them by his mention of them, and not to wound 
him. For the name of the “Church” does not suffer masters to be angry, even though they are reckoned 
together with their servants. For the Church knows not the distinction of master and servant. By good 
actions and by sins she defines the one and the other. If then it is a Church, be not displeased that thy 
slave is saluted with thee. “For in Christ Jesus there is neither bond nor free.” (Gal. iii. 28.) 


“Grace to you, and peace.” 


By mentioning “grace,” he brings his own sins to his remembrance. Consider, he says, how great things 
God has pardoned in thee, how by grace thou art saved. Imitate thy Lord. And he prays for “peace” to 
him; and naturally: for it comes then when we imitate Him, then grace abides. Since even that servant 
who was unmerciful to his fellow-servants, until he demanded the hundred pence, had the grace of his 
master abiding on him. But when he made that demand, it was taken from him, and he was delivered to 
the tormentors. 


Moral. Considering these things, then, let us also be merciful and forgiving towards those who have 
trespassed against us. The offenses against us here are a hundred pence, but those from us against God 
are ten thousand talents. But you know that offenses are also judged by the quality of the persons: for 
instance, he who has insulted a private person has done wrong, but not so much as he who has insulted a 
magistrate, and he who has offended a greater magistrate offends in a higher degree, and he who offends 
an inferior one in a lower degree; but he who insults the king offends much more. The injury indeed is the 
same, but it becomes greater by the excellence of the person. And if he who insults a king receives 
intolerable punishment, on account of the superiority of the person; for how many talents will he be 
answerable who insults God? so that even if we should commit the same offenses against God, that we do 
against men, even so it is not an equal thing: but as great as is the difference between God and men, so 
great is that between the offenses against Him and them. 


But now I find also that the offenses exceed, not only in that they become great by the eminence of the 
person, but by their very nature. And it is a horrible saying that I am about to utter, and truly awful, but it 
is necessary to be said, that it may even so shake our minds and strike them with terror, showing that we 
fear men much more than God, and we honor men much more than God. For consider, he that commits 
adultery knows that God sees him, yet he disregards Him; but if a man see him, he restrains his lust. Does 
not such a one not only honor men above God, not only insult God, but, which is even much more dreadful, 
whilst he fears them, despise Him? For if he sees them, he restrains the flame of lust, but rather what 
flame? it is not a flame, but a willfulness. For if indeed it was not lawful to have intercourse with a woman, 
the matter perhaps would be a flame, but now it is insult and wantonness. For if he should see men, he 
desists from his mad passion, but for the longsuffering of God he has less regard. Again, another who 
steals, is conscious that he is committing robbery, and endeavors to deceive men, and defends himself 
against those who accuse him, and clothes his apology with a fair show; but though he cannot thus prevail 
with God, he does not regard Him, nor stand in awe of Him, nor honor Him. And if the king indeed 
commands us to abstain from other men’s goods, or even to give away our own, all readily contribute, but 
when God commands not to rob, not to gather other men’s goods, we do not forbear. 


Do you see then that we honor men more than God? It is a sad and grievous saying, a heavy charge. But 
show that it is grievous; flee from the fact! But if you fear not the fact, how can I believe you when you 
say, We fear your words, you lay a burden on us! It is you that by the deed lay a burden on yourselves, and 
not our words. And if I but name the words of which you do the deeds, you are offended. And is not this 
absurd? 


May the thing spoken by me prove false! I would rather myself in That Day bear the imputation of ill 
language, as having vainly and causelessly reproached you, than see you accused of such things. 


But not only do you honor men more than God, but you compel others to do so likewise. Many have thus 
compelled their domestics and slaves. Some have drawn them into marriage against their will, and others 
have forced them to minister to disgraceful services, to infamous love, to acts of rapine, and fraud, and 
violence: so that the accusation is twofold, and neither can they obtain pardon upon the plea of necessity. 
For if you yourself do wrong things unwillingly, and on account of the command of the ruler, not even so is 
it by any means a sufficient excuse: but the offense becomes heavier, when you compel them also to fall 
into the same sins. For what pardon can there be any more for such an one? 


These things I have said, not from a wish to condemn you, but to show in how many things we are debtors 
to God. For if by honoring men even equally with God, we insult God, how much more, when we honor 
men above Him? But if those offenses that are committed against men are shown to be much greater 
against God; how much more when the actual offense is greater and more grievous in its own quality. 


Let any one examine himself, and he will see that he does everything on account of men. Exceedingly 
blessed we should be, if we did as many things for the sake of God, as we do for the sake of men, and of 
the opinion of men, and for the dread or the respect of men. If then we have so many things to answer for, 
we ought with all alacrity to forgive those who injure us, who defraud us, and not to bear malice. For 
there is a way to the forgiveness of our sins that needs no labors, nor expense of wealth, nor any other 
things, but merely our own choice. We have no need to set out upon our travels, nor go beyond the 
boundaries of our country, nor submit to dangers and toils, but only to will. 


What excuse, tell me, shall we have in things that appear difficult, when we do not do even a light thing, 
attended too with so much gain and so much benefit, and no trouble? Canst thou not despise wealth? 
Canst thou not spend thy substance on the needy? Canst thou not will anything that is good? Canst thou 
not forgive him that has injured thee? For if thou hadst not so many things to answer for, and God had 
only commanded thee to forgive, oughtest thou not to do it? But now having so many things to answer for, 
dost thou not forgive? and that too, knowing that thou art required to do it on account of things which 
thou hast from Him? If indeed we go to our debtor, he knowing it, receives us courteously, and shows us 
honor, and pays us every attention in a liberal way; and that though he is not paying off his debt, but 
because he wishes to render us merciful in our demand of payment: and thou, who owest so much to God, 
and art commanded to forgive that thou mayest receive in return, dost not thou forgive? And wherefore 
not, I beseech you? Woe is me! How much of goodness do we receive, and what wickedness do we show in 
return! What sleepiness! what indolence! How easy a thing is virtue, attended too with much advantage; 
and how laborious a thing is vice! But we, flying from that which is so light, pursue that which is heavier 
than lead. 


Here there is no need of bodily strength, nor of wealth, nor possessions, nor of power, nor of friendship, 
nor of any other thing; but it is sufficient only to will, and all is accomplished. Hath some one grieved 
thee, and insulted thee, and mocked thee? But consider, how often thou hast done such things to others, 
and even to the Lord Himself; and forbear, and forgive him it. Consider that thou sayest, “Forgive us our 
debts, as we also forgive our debtors.” (Matt. vi. 13.) Consider, that if thou dost not forgive, thou wilt not 
be able to say this with confidence: but if thou forgivest, thou demandest the matter as a debt, not by 
reason of the nature of the thing, but on account of the lovingkindness of Him that hath granted it. And 
wherein is it equal, that one who forgives his fellow-servants should receive remission of the sins 
committed against the Lord? but nevertheless we do receive such great lovingkindness, because He is 
rich in mercy and pity. 


And that I may show that even without these things, and without the remission, thou art a gainer by 
forgiving, consider how many friends such a person has, how the praises of such an one are everywhere 
sounded by men who go about saying, “This is a good man, he is easily reconciled, he knows not to bear 
malice, he is no sooner stricken than he is healed.” When such an one falls into any misfortune, who will 
not pity him? when he has offended, who will not pardon him? When he asks a favor of others, who will 
not grant it to him? Who will not be willing to be the friend and servant of so good a soul? Yea, I entreat 
you, let us do all things for Him, not to our friends, not to our relations only, but even to our domestics. 
For He says, “Forbearing threatening, knowing that your Master also is in heaven.” (Eph. vi. 9.) 


If we forgive our neighbors their trespasses, ours will be forgiven to us, if we bestow alms, if we be 
humble. For this also taketh away sins. For if the publican, only for saying, “God be merciful to me a 
sinner” (Luke xviii. 13.), went down justified, much more we also, if we be humble and contrite, shall be 
able to obtain abundant lovingkindness. If we confess our own sins and condemn ourselves, we shall be 
cleansed from the most of our defilement. For there are many ways that purify. Let us therefore in every 
way war against the devil. I have said nothing difficult, nothing burdensome. Forgive him that has injured 
thee, have pity on the needy, humble thy soul, and though thou be a grievous sinner, thou wilt be able to 
obtain the kingdom, by these means purging off thy sins themselves, and wiping off their stain. And God 
grant that we all, having purified ourselves here by confession from all the filth of our sins, may there 
obtain the blessings promised in Christ Jesus our Lord, &c. 


HOMILY II 


PHILEMON I. 4-6 


“T thank my God, making mention of thee always in my prayers, Hearing of thy love and faith, which thou 
hast towards the Lord Jesus, and toward all saints. That the communication of thy faith may become 
effectual by the acknowledging [in the knowledge] of every good thing which is in us, in Christ Jesus.” 


He does not immediately at the commencement ask the favor, but having first admired the man, and 
having praised him for his good actions, and having shown no small proof of his love, that he always made 


mention of him in his prayers, and having said that many are refreshed by him, and that he is obedient 
and complying in all things; then he puts it last of all, by this particularly putting him to the blush. For if 
others obtain the things which they ask, much more Paul. If coming before others, he was worthy to 
obtain, much more when he comes after others, and asks a thing not pertaining to himself, but in behalf of 
another. Then, that he may not seem to have written on this account only, and that no one may say, “If it 
were not for Onesimus thou wouldest not have written,” see how he assigns other causes also of his 
Epistle. In the first place manifesting his love, then also desiring that a lodging may be prepared for him. 


“Hearing,” he says, “of thy love.” 


This is wonderful, and much greater than if being present he had seen it when he was present. For it is 
plain that from its being excessive it had become manifest, and had reached even to Paul. And yet the 
distance between Rome and Phrygia was not small. For he seems to have been there from the mention of 
Archippus. For the Colossians were of Phrygia, writing to whom he said, “When this Epistle is read among 
you, cause that it be read also in the Church of the Laodiceans, and that ye likewise read the Epistle from 
Laodicea.” (Col. iv. 16.) And this is a city of Phrygia. 


I pray, he says, “that the communication of thy faith may become effectual in the knowledge of every good 
thing which is in Christ Jesus.” Dost thou see him first giving, before he receives, and before he asks a 
favor himself bestowing a much greater one of his own? “That the communication of thy faith,” he says, 
“may become effectual by the acknowledging of every good thing which is in you in Christ Jesus”; that is, 
that thou mayest attain all virtue, that nothing may be deficient. For so faith becomes effectual, when it is 
accompanied with works. For “without works faith is dead.” (Jas. ii. 26.) And he has not said, “Thy faith,” 
but “the communication of thy faith,” connecting it with himself, and showing that it is one body, and by 
this particularly making him ashamed to refuse. If thou art a partaker, he says, with respect to the faith, 
thou oughtest to communicate also with respect to other things. 


Ver. 7. “For we have [I had] great joy and consolation in thy love, because the bowels [hearts] of the Saints 
are refreshed by thee, brother.” 


Nothing so shames us into giving, as to bring forward the kindnesses bestowed on others, and particularly 
when a man is more entitled to respect than they. And he has not said, “If you do it to others, much more 
to me”; but he has insinuated the same thing, though he has contrived to do it in another and a more 
gracious manner. 


“T had joy,” that is, thou hast given me confidence from the things which thou hast done to others. “And 
consolation,” that is, we are not only gratified, but we are also comforted. For they are members of us. If 
then there ought to be such an agreement, that in the refreshing of any others who are in affliction, 
though we obtain nothing, we should be delighted on their account, as if it were one body that was 
benefited; much more if you shall refresh us also. And he has not said, “Because thou yieldest, and 
compliest,” but even more vehemently and emphatically, “because the bowels of the Saints,” as if it were 
for a darling child fondly loved by its parents, so that this love and affection shows that he also is 
exceedingly beloved by them. 


Ver. 8. “Wherefore, though I might be much bold in Christ to enjoin thee that which is convenient 
[befitting].” 


Observe how cautious he is, lest any of the things which were spoken even from exceeding love should so 
strike the hearer, as that he should be hurt. For this reason before he says, “to enjoin thee,” since it was 
offensive, although, as spoken out of love, it was more proper to soothe him, yet nevertheless from an 
excess of delicacy, he as it were corrects it by saying, “Having confidence,” by which he implies that 
Philemon was a great man, that is “Thou hast given confidence to us.” And not only that, but adding the 
expression “in Christ,” by which he shows that it was not that he was more illustrious in the world, not 
that he was more powerful, but it was on account of his faith in Christ,—then he also adds, “to enjoin 
thee,” and not that only, but “that which is convenient,” that is, a reasonable action. And see out of how 
many things he brings proof for this. Thou doest good to others, he says, and to me, and for Christ’s sake, 
and that the thing is reasonable, and that love giveth, wherefore also he adds, 


Ver. 9. “Yet for love’s sake, I rather beseech thee.” 


As if he had said, I know indeed that I can effect it by commanding with much authority, from things 
which have already taken place. But because I am very solicitous about this matter, “I beseech thee.” He 
shows both these things at once; that he has confidence in him, for he commands him; and that he is 
exceedingly concerned about the matter, wherefore he beseeches him. 


“Being such an one,” he says, “as Paul the aged.” Strange! how many things are here to shame him into 
compliance! Paul, from the quality of his person, from his age, because he was old, and from what was 
more just than all, because he was also “a prisoner of Jesus Christ.” 


For who would not receive with open arms a combatant who had been crowned? Who seeing him bound 


for Christ’s sake, would not have granted him ten thousand favors? By so many considerations having 
previously soothed his mind, he has not immediately introduced the name, but defers making so great a 
request. For you know what are the minds of masters towards slaves that have run away; and particularly 
when they have done this with robbery, even if they have good masters, how their anger is increased. This 
anger then having taken all these pains to soothe, and having first persuaded him readily to serve him in 
anything whatever, and having prepared his soul to all obedience, then he introduces his request, and 
says, “I beseech thee,” and with the addition of praises, “for my son whom I have begotten in my bonds.” 


Again the chains are mentioned to shame him into compliance, and then the name. For he has not only 
extinguished his anger, but has caused him to be delighted. For I would not have called him my son, he 
says, if he were not especially profitable. What I called Timothy, that I call him also. And repeatedly 
showing his affection, he urges him by the very period of his new birth, “I have begotten him in my 
bonds,” he says, so that on this account also he was worthy to obtain much honor, because he was 
begotten in his very conflicts, in his trials in the cause of Christ. 


“Onesimus,” 
Ver. 11. “Which in time past was to thee unprofitable.” 


See how great is his prudence, how he confesses the man’s faults, and thereby extinguishes his anger. I 
know, he says, that he was unprofitable. 


“But now” he will be “profitable to thee and to me.” 


He has not said he will be useful to thee, lest he should contradict it, but he has introduced his own 
person, that his hopes may seem worthy of credit, “But now,” he says, “profitable to thee and to me.” For 
if he was profitable to Paul, who required so great strictness, much more would he be so to his master. 


Ver. 12. “Whom I have sent again to thee.” 


By this also he has quenched his anger, by delivering him up. For masters are then most enraged, when 
they are entreated for the absent, so that by this very act he mollified him the more. 


Ver. 12. “Thou therefore receive him, that is mine own bowels.” 


And again he has not given the bare name, but uses with it a word that might move him, which is more 
affectionate than son. He has said, “son,” he has said, “I have begotten” him, so that it was probable he 
would love him much, because he begot him in his trials. For it is manifest that we are most inflamed with 
affection for those children, who have been born to us in dangers which we have escaped, as when the 
Scripture saith, “Woe, Barochabel!” and again when Rachel names Benjamin, “the son of my sorrow.” 
(Gen. xxxv. 18.) 


“Thou therefore,” he says, “receive him, that is mine own bowels.” He shows the greatness of his 
affection. He has not said, Take him back, he has not said, Be not angry, but “receive him”; that is, he is 
worthy not only of pardon, but of honor. Why? Because he is become the son of Paul. 


Ver. 13. “Whom I would have retained with me, that in thy stead he might have ministered unto me in the 
bonds of the Gospel.” 


Dost thou see after how much previous preparation, he has at length brought him honorably before his 
master, and observe with how much wisdom he has done this. See for how much he makes him 
answerable, and how much he honors the other. Thou hast found, he says, a way by which thou mayest 
through him repay thy service to me. Here he shows that he has considered his advantage more than that 
of his slave, and that he respects him exceedingly. 


Ver. 14. “But without thy mind,” he says, “would I do nothing; that thy benefit should not be, as it were, of 
necessity, but willingly.” 


This particularly flatters the person asked, when the thing being profitable in itself, it is brought out with 
his concurrence. For two good effects are produced thence, the one person gains, and the other is 
rendered more secure. And he has not said, That it should not be of necessity, but “as it were of 
necessity.” For I knew, he says, that not having learnt it, but coming to know it at once, thou wouldest not 
have been angry, but nevertheless out of an excess of consideration, that it should “not be as it were of 
necessity.” 


Ver. 15, 16. “For perhaps he was therefore parted from thee for a season that thou shouldest have him for 
ever; no longer as a bond-servant.” 


He has well said, “perhaps,” that the master may yield. For since the flight arose from perverseness, and a 
corrupt mind, and not from such intention, he has said, “perhaps.” And he has not said, therefore he fled, 
but, therefore he was “separated,” by a more fair sounding expression softening him the more. And he has 


not said, He separated himself, but, “he was separated.” For it was not his own arrangement that he 
should depart either for this purpose or for that. Which also Joseph says, in making excuse for his 
brethren, “For God did send me hither” (Gen. xlv. 5.), that is, He made use of their wickedness for a good 
end. “Therefore,” he says, “he was parted for a season.” Thus he contracts the time, acknowledges the 
offense, and turns it all to a providence. “That thou shouldest receive him,” he says, “for ever,” not for the 
present season only, but even for the future, that thou mightest always have him, no longer a slave, but 
more honorable than a slave. For thou wilt have a slave abiding with thee, more well-disposed than a 
brother, so that thou hast gained both in time, and in the quality of thy slave. For hereafter he will not run 
away. “That thou shouldest receive him,” he says, “for ever,” that is, have him again. 


“No longer as a bond-servant, but more than a bond-servant, a brother beloved, especially to me.” 


Thou hast lost a slave for a short time, but thou wilt find a brother for ever, not only thy brother, but mine 
also. Here also there is much virtue. But if he is my brother, thou also wilt not be ashamed of him. By 
calling him his son, he hath shown his natural affection; and by calling him his brother, his great good will 
for him, and his equality in honor. 


Moral. These things are not written without an object, but that we masters may not despair of our 
servants, nor press too hard on them, but may learn to pardon the offenses of such servants, that we may 
not be always severe, that we may not from their servitude be ashamed to make them partakers with us in 
all things when they are good. For if Paul was not ashamed to call one “his son, his own bowels, his 
brother, his beloved,” surely we ought not to be ashamed. And why do I say Paul? The Master of Paul is 
not ashamed to call our servants His own brethren; and are we ashamed? See how He honors us; He calls 
our servants His own brethren, friends, and fellow-heirs. See to what He has descended! What therefore 
having done, shall we have accomplished our whole duty? We shall never in any wise do it; but to 
whatever degree of humility we have come, the greater part of it is still left behind. For consider, 
whatever thou doest, thou doest to a fellow-servant, but thy Master hath done it to thy servants. Hear and 
shudder! Never be elated at thy humility! 


Perhaps you laugh at the expression, as if humility could puff up. But be not surprised at it, it puffs up, 
when it is not genuine. How, and in what manner? When it is practiced to gain the favor of men, and not of 
God, that we may be praised, and be high-minded. For this also is diabolical. For as many are vainglorious 
on account of their not being vainglorious, so are they elated on account of their humbling themselves, by 
reason of their being high-minded. For instance, a brother has come, or even a servant thou hast received 
him, thou hast washed his feet; immediately thou thinkest highly of thyself. I have done, thou sayest, what 
no other has done. I have achieved humility. How then may any one continue in humility? If he remembers 
the command of Christ, which says, “When ye shall have done all things, say, We are unprofitable 
servants.” (Luke xvii. 10.) And again the Teacher of the world, saying, “I count not myself to have 
apprehended.” (Philip. iii. 13.) He who has persuaded himself that he has done no great thing, however 
many things he may have done, he alone can be humble-minded, he who thinks that he has not reached 
perfection. 


Many are elated on account of their humility; but let not us be so affected. Hast thou done any act of 
humility? be not proud of it, otherwise all the merit of it is lost. Such was the Pharisee, he was puffed up 
because he gave his tythes to the poor, and he lost all the merit of it. (Luke xviii. 12.) But not so the 
publican. Hear Paul again saying, “I know nothing by myself, yet am I not hereby justified.” (1 Cor. iv. 4.) 
Seest thou that he does not exalt himself, but by every means abases and humbles himself, and that too 
when he had arrived at the very summit. And the Three Children were in the fire, and in the midst of the 
furnace, and what said they? “We have sinned and committed iniquity with our fathers.” (Song, v. 6, in 
Sept.; Dan. iii. 29, 30; v. 16.) This it is to have a contrite heart; on this account they could say, 
“Nevertheless in a contrite heart and a humble spirit let us be accepted.” Thus even after they had fallen 
into the furnace they were exceedingly humbled, even more so than they were before. For when they saw 
the miracle that was wrought, thinking themselves unworthy of that deliverance, they were brought lower 
in humility. For when we are persuaded that we have received great benefits beyond our desert, then we 
are particularly grieved. And yet what benefit had they received beyond their desert? They had given 
themselves up to the furnace; they had been taken captive for the sins of others; for they were still young; 
and they murmured not, nor were indignant, nor did they say, What good is it to us that we serve God, or 
what advantage have we in worshiping Him? This man is impious, and is become our lord. We are 
punished with the idolatrous by an idolatrous king. We have been led into captivity. We are deprived of our 
country, our freedom, all our paternal goods, we are become prisoners and slaves, we are enslaved to a 
barbarous king. None of these things did they say. But what? “We have sinned and committed iniquity.” 
And not for themselves but for others they offer prayers. Because, say they, “Thou hast delivered us to a 
hateful and a wicked king.” Again, Daniel, being a second time cast into the pit, said, “For God hath 
remembered me.” Wherefore should He not remember thee, O Daniel, when thou didst glorify Him before 
the king, saying, “Not for any wisdom that I have”? (Dan. ii. 30.) But when thou wast cast into the den of 
lions, because thou didst not obey that most wicked decree, wherefore should He not remember thee? For 
this very reason surely should He. Wast thou not cast into it on His account? “Yea truly,” he says, “but I 
am a debtor for many things.” And if he said such things after having displayed so great virtue, what 
should we say after this? But hear what David says, “If He thus say, I have no delight in thee, behold here 


am I, let Him do to me as seemeth good unto Him.” (2 Sam. xv. 26.) And yet he had an infinite number of 
good things to speak of. And Eli also says, “It is the Lord: let Him do what seemeth Him good.” (1 Sam. iii. 
18.) 


This is the part of well-disposed servants, not only in His mercies, but in His corrections, and in 
punishments wholly to submit to Him. For how is it not absurd, if we bear with masters beating their 
servants, knowing that they will spare them, because they are their own; and yet suppose that God in 
punishing will not spare? This also Paul has intimated, saying, “Whether we live or die, we are the 
Lord’s.” (Rom. xiv. 8.) A man, we say, wishes not his property to be diminished, he knows how he 
punishes, he is punishing his own servants. But surely no one of us spares more than He Who brought us 
into being out of nothing, Who maketh the sun to rise, Who causeth rain; Who breathed our life into us, 
Who gave His own Son for us. 


But as I said before, and on which account I have said all that I have said, let us be humble-minded as we 
ought, let us be moderate as we ought. Let it not be to us an occasion of being puffed up. Art thou humble, 
and humbler than all men? Be not high-minded on that account, neither reproach others, lest thou lose thy 
boast. For this very cause thou art humble, that thou mayest be delivered from the madness of pride; if 
therefore through thy humility thou fallest into that madness, it were better for thee not to be humble. For 
hear Paul saying, “Sin worketh death in me by that which is good, that sin by the commandment might 
become exceeding sinful.” (Rom. vii. 13.) When it enters into thy thought to admire thyself because thou 
art humble, consider thy Master, to what He descended, and thou wilt no longer admire thyself, nor praise 
thyself, but wilt deride thyself as having done nothing. Consider thyself altogether to be a debtor. 
Whatever thou hast done, remember that parable, “Which of you having a servant . . . will say unto him, 
when he is come in, Sit down to meat? ... I say unto you, Nay... but stay and serve me.” (From Luke 
xvii. 7, 8.) Do we return thanks to our servants, for waiting upon us? By no means. Yet God is thankful to 
us, who serve not Him, but do that which is expedient for ourselves. 


But let not us be so affected, as if He owed us thanks, that He may owe us the more, but as if we were 
discharging a debt. For the matter truly is a debt, and all that we do is of debt. For if when we purchase 
slaves with our money, we wish them to live altogether for us, and whatever they have to have it for 
ourselves, how much more must it be so with Him, who brought us out of nothing into being, who after 
this bought us with His precious Blood, who paid down such a price for us as no one would endure to pay 
for his own son, who shed His own Blood for us? If therefore we had ten thousand souls, and should lay 
them all down for Him, should we make Him an equal return? By no means. And why? Because He did 
this, owing us nothing, but the whole was a matter of grace. But we henceforth are debtors: and being 
God Himself, He became a servant, and not being subject to death, subjected Himself to death in the 
flesh. We, if we do not lay down our lives for Him, by the law of nature must certainly lay them down, and 
a little later shall be separated from it, however unwillingly. So also in the case of riches, if we do not 
bestow them for His sake, we shall render them up from necessity at our end. So it is also with humility. 
Although we are not humble for His sake, we shall be made humble by tribulations, by calamities, by over- 
ruling powers. Seest thou therefore how great is the grace! He hath not said, “What great things do the 
Martyrs do? Although they die not for Me, they certainly will die.” But He owns Himself much indebted to 
them, because they voluntarily resign that which in the course of nature they were about to resign shortly 
against their will. He hath not said, “What great thing do they, who give away their riches? Even against 
their will they will have to surrender them.” But He owns Himself much indebted to them too, and is not 
ashamed to confess before all that He, the Master, is nourished by His slaves. 


For this also is the glory of a Master, to have grateful slaves. And this is the glory of a Master, that He 
should thus love His slaves. And this is the glory of a Master, to claim for His own what is theirs. And this 
is the glory of a Master, not to be ashamed to confess them before all. Let us therefore be stricken with 
awe at this so great love of Christ. Let us be inflamed with this love-potion. Though a man be low and 
mean, yet if we hear that he loves us, we are above all things warmed with love towards him, and honor 
him exceedingly. And do we then love? and when our Master loveth us so much, we are not excited? Let us 
not, I beseech you, let us not be so indifferent with regard to the salvation of our souls, but let us love Him 
according to our power, and let us spend all upon His love, our life, our riches, our glory, everything, with 
delight, with joy, with alacrity, not as rendering anything to Him, but to ourselves. For such is the law of 
those who love. They think that they are receiving favors, when they are suffering wrong for the sake of 
their beloved. Therefore let us be so affected towards our Lord, that we also may partake of the good 
things to come in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


HOMILY III 


PHILEMON I. 17-19 

“Tf thou count me therefore a partner, receive him as myself. If he hath wronged thee at all, or oweth thee 
aught, put that to mine account; I Paul write it with mine own hand, I will repay it: that I say not to thee 
how thou owest unto me even thine own self besides.” 


No procedure is so apt to gain a hearing, as not to ask for everything at once. For see after how many 


praises, after how much preparation he hath introduced this great matter. After having said that he is “my 
son,” that he is a partaker of the Gospel, that he is “my bowels,” that thou receivest him back “as a 
brother,” and “hold him as a brother,” then he has added “as myself.” And Paul was not ashamed to do 
this. For he who was not ashamed to be called the servant of the faithful, but confesses that he was such, 
much more would he not refuse this. But what he says is to this effect. If thou art of the same mind with 
me, if thou runnest upon the same terms, if thou considerest me a friend, receive him as myself. 


“If he hath wronged thee at all.” See where and when he has introduced the mention of the injury; last, 
after having said so many things in his behalf. For since the loss of money is particularly apt to annoy 
men, that he might not accuse him of this, (for it was most likely that it was spent,) then he brings in this, 
and says, “If he hath wronged thee.” He does not say, If he has stolen anything; but what? “If he hath 
wronged thee.” At the same time he both confessed the offense, and not as if it were the offense of a 
servant, but of a friend against a friend, making use of the expression of “wrong” rather than of theft. 


“Put that to mine account,” he says, that is, reckon the debt to me, “I will repay it.” Then also with that 
spiritual pleasantry, 


“T Paul write it with mine own hand.” At once movingly and pleasantly; if when Paul did not refuse to 
execute a bond for him, he should refuse to receive him! This would both shame Philemon into 
compliance, and bring Onesimus out of trouble. “I write it,” he says, “with mine own hand.” Nothing is 
more affectionate than these “bowels,” nothing more earnest, nothing more zealous. See what great 
concern he bestows in behalf of one man. “Albeit I do not say to thee how thou owest unto me even thine 
own self besides.” Then that it might not appear insulting to him, whom he requests, if he had not the 
confidence to ask and obtain in behalf of a theft, he in some measure relieves this, saying, “That I say not 
unto thee how thou owest to me even thine own self besides.” Not only thine own things, but thyself also. 
And this proceeded from love, and was according to the rule of friendship, and was a proof of his great 
confidence. See how he everywhere provides for both, that he may ask with great security, and that this 
may not seem a sign of too little confidence in him. 


Ver. 20. “Yea, brother.” 


What is, “Yea, brother”? Receive him, he says. For this we must understand though unexpressed. For 
dismissing all pleasantry, he again pursues his former considerations, that is, serious ones. And yet even 
these are serious. For the things that proceed from Saints are of themselves serious, even when they are 
pleasantry. 


“Yea, brother, let me have joy of thee in the Lord, refresh my heart in Christ.” 
That is, thou grantest the favor to the Lord, not to me. “My heart,” that is, toward thyself. 
Ver. 21. “Having confidence in thy obedience, I write unto thee.” 


What stone would not these things have softened? What wild beast would not these things have rendered 
mild, and prepared to receive him heartily? After having borne witness to him by so many great 
testimonies of his goodness, he is not ashamed again to excuse himself. He says, Not barely requesting it, 
nor as commanding it, nor arbitrarily, but “having confidence in thy obedience I wrote unto thee.” What 
he had said at the beginning, “having confidence,” that he also says here in the sealing up of his letter. 


“Knowing that thou wilt also do more than I say.” 


At the same time in saying this he excited him. For he would have been ashamed, though for nothing else, 
if having such credit with him as this, that he would do more than he said,—he should not do so much. 


Ver. 22. “But withal prepare me also a lodging: for I trust that through your prayers I shall be given unto 


you. 


This also was the part of one who was exceedingly confident—or rather this too was in behalf of 
Onesimus, that not being indifferent, but knowing that he upon his return would know the things relating 
to him, they might lay aside all remembrance of the wrong, and might the rather grant the favor. For great 
was the influence and the honor of Paul residing among them, of Paul in his age, of Paul after 
imprisonment. Again, it is a proof of their love that he says that they pray; and to attribute to them so 
much as that they pray for “him.” For although I be now in danger, yet nevertheless you will see me if ye 
pray for it. 


Ver. 23. “Epaphras, my fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus, saluteth thee.” 


He was sent by the Colossians, so that from this it appears that Philemon was also at Colossae. And he 
calls him his “fellow-prisoner,” showing that he also was in much tribulation, so that if not on his own 
account, yet on account of the other, it was right that he should be heard. For he that is in tribulation, and 
overlooks himself, and is concerned for others, deserves to be heard. 


And he puts him to shame from another consideration, if his countryman is a fellow-prisoner with Paul and 
suffers affliction with him, and he himself does not grant him a favor in behalf of his own servant. And he 
has added, “my fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus,” instead of on account of Christ. 


Ver. 24. “Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, Luke, my fellow-workers.” 


Why then does he put Luke last? And yet he elsewhere says, “Only Luke is with me” (2 Tim. iv. 11.), and 
“Demas,” he says, was one of those who “forsook him, having loved the present world.” (2 Tim. iv. 10.) All 
these things, although they are mentioned elsewhere, yet nevertheless ought not to be passed over here 
without enquiry, nor ought we merely to hear them as things of course. But how comes he to say that he 
who forsook him salutes them? For “Erastus,” he says, “abode at Corinth.” (2 Tim. iv. 20.) He adds 
Epaphras, both as known to them, and being of their country. And Mark, as being himself also an 
admirable man. Why then does he number Demas with these? Perhaps it was after this that he became 
more remiss, when he saw the dangers multiplied. But Luke being last became first. And from these 
indeed he salutes him, urging him the more to obedience, and calls them his fellow-laborers, and in this 
way shames him into granting the request. 


Ver. 25. “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit. Amen.” 


Moral. He hath closed his Epistle with a prayer. And indeed prayer is a great good, salutary, and 
preservative of our souls. But it is great when we do things worthy of it, and do not render ourselves 
unworthy. And thou too, therefore, when thou goest to the priest, and he shall say to thee, “The Lord will 
have mercy on thee, my son,” do not confide in the word only, but add also works. Do acts worthy of 
mercy, God will bless thee, my son, if indeed thou doest things worthy of blessing. He will bless thee, if 
thou showest mercy to thy neighbor. For the things which we wish to obtain from God, of those we ought 
first to impart to our neighbors. But if we deprive our neighbors of them, how can we wish to obtain 
them? “Blessed,” He says, “are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.” (Matt. v. 7.) For if men show 
mercy to such, much more will God, but to the unmerciful by no means. “For he shall have judgment 
without mercy to him that hath showed no mercy.” (Jas. ii. 13.) 


An excellent thing is mercy! Why then hast thou not done it to another? Dost thou wish to be pardoned, 
when thou offendest? why then dost thou not thyself pardon him who has offended thee? But thou comest 
to God, asking of Him the kingdom of heaven, and thou thyself dost not give money when it is begged of 
thee. For this cause we do not obtain mercy, because we do not show mercy. But why? you say. Is not this 
also a part of mercy, to show mercy to the unmerciful? Nay! For he that treated with the greatest kindness 
the hard-hearted cruel man, that had done numberless ills to his neighbor, how should he be merciful? 
What then, say you? Hath not the Laver saved us, who had committed infinite evils? It hath delivered us 
from them, not that we should commit them again, but that we may not commit them. For “how shall we,” 
it is said, “that are dead to sin, live any longer therein”? (Rom. vi. 2.) 


“What then? shall we sin because we are not under the law? God forbid.” (v. 15.) For this cause God hath 
delivered thee from those sins that thou mightest no more run back to that dishonor. Since even 
physicians relieve their feverish patients from their heat, not that they may abuse their health to their 
injury and disorder, (since it would be better to be sick, if one was about to use his health only that he 
might confine himself again to his bed,) but having learnt the evils that arise from sickness, they may no 
longer fall into the same, that they may the more securely preserve their health, that they may do 
everything that conduces to its preservation. 


How then? you say: what is the lovingkindness of God, if He is not about to save the bad? For oftentimes I 
hear many talking in this way, that He is the Friend of man, and will by all means save all. That we may 
not therefore vainly deceive ourselves, (for I remember that I made a promise of this kind to you,) come 
let us to-day move this argument. I lately discoursed with you about Hell, and I deferred my argument 
upon the lovingkindness of God. It is proper therefore to-day to resume it. That there will, then, be a hell, 
we have, as I think, sufficiently proved, bringing forward the deluge, and former evils, and arguing that it 
is not possible that He who performed these things should leave the men of the present age unpunished. 
For if thus He chastised those who sinned before the Law, He will not let those go unpunished who after 
grace have committed greater wickedness. It has been questioned therefore how is He good? how 
merciful to man, if at least He punishes? and we have deferred the argument, that we might not 
overwhelm your ears with a multitude of words. 


Come, to-day let us discharge the debt, and show how good is God, even in punishing. For this discourse 
would be suitable for us in opposition to the heretics. Let us therefore pay earnest heed to it. God, 
standing in no need of anything from us, yet created us. For that He stood in need of us, is manifest from 
His having made us after a long time. For He might have made us long ago, if He had needed us. For if He 
Himself was, even without us, and we were made in later times, He made us, not needing us. 


He made the Heaven, the earth, the sea, all things that exist, for our sake. Tell me, are not these marks of 
goodness? And many things one might mention. But to cut short the matter, “He maketh the sun to rise on 
the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” (Matt. v. 45.) Is not this a mark of 
goodness? No, you say. For I said once in conversing with a Marcionite, Are not these things a mark of 


goodness? and he answered, If He did not call men to account for their sins, it were a mark of goodness. 
But if He calls them to account, it is not goodness. That man, however, is not now present. But come, let 
us repeat what was then said, and more beside. For I, out of my superfluity, show that if He did not call 
men to account, He would not be good; but because He does call them to account, therefore He is good. 


For, say, if He did not call us to account, would human life then have endured? Should we not then have 
fallen into the state of beasts? For if when there is this fear impending over us, and the giving account, 
and judgments, we have gone beyond fishes in devouring one another, we have thrown wolves and lions 
into the shade in ravaging one another’s possessions; if He did not call us to account, and we were 
persuaded of this, with how great tumult and confusion would life be filled? What would be the fabled 
labyrinth after this, compared with the perplexities of the world? Would you not see numberless 
indecencies and disorders? For who then would have respected his father any more? Or who would have 
spared his mother? Who would have left unattempted any pleasure, any wickedness? And that the matter 
is so, I will endeavor to show you from one house only. How? You who raise these questions and who have 
servants; if I could make it manifest to these, that if they should destroy the family of their masters, if they 
should insult their persons, if they should plunder everything, if they should turn things upside down, if 
they should treat them as enemies, they would not threaten them, nor correct them, nor punish them, nor 
even grieve them with a word, would this be any proof of goodness? I maintain that this is the extreme of 
cruelty, not only because the wife and children are betrayed by this unreasonable kindness, but because 
the slaves themselves are destroyed before them. For they will be drunkards, wanton, dissolute, and more 
irrational than any beasts. Is this, tell me, a proof of goodness, to trample upon the noble nature of the 
soul, and to destroy both themselves and others beside? Seest thou that to call men to account is a proof 
of great goodness? But why do I speak of slaves, who more readily fall into these sins? But let a man have 
sons, and let him permit them to do everything they will, and let him not punish them; will they not be 
worse than anything? tell me. In the case of men then, it is a mark of goodness to punish, and of cruelty 
not to punish, and is it not so in the case of God? So that because He is good, therefore He has prepared a 
hell. 


And do you wish that I should speak of another instance of God’s goodness? It is not only this, but that He 
does not suffer the good to become bad. For if they were destined to meet with the same things, they 
would all be bad. But now this also does not a little console the good. For hear the Prophet, saying, “The 
righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance upon the ungodly, he shall wash his hands in the 
blood of the sinner.” (Ps. lviii. 10.) Not rejoicing on account of it, God forbid! but fearing lest he should 
suffer the same things, he will render his own life more pure. This then is a mark of His great care. Yes, 
you say, but He ought only to threaten, and not to punish also. But if He does punish, and still you say it is 
a matter of threat, and on that account become more slothful, if it were really but a threat, would you not 
become more supine? If the Ninevites had known it was a matter of threat, they would not have repented. 
But because they repented, they cause the threat to stop at words only. Dost thou wish it to be a threat 
only? Thou hast the disposal of that matter. Become a better man, and it stops only at the threat. But if, 
which be far from thee! thou despiseth the threat, thou wilt come to the experience of it. The men before 
the flood, if they had feared the threat, would not have experienced the execution of it. And we, if we fear 
the threat, shall not expose ourselves to experience the reality. God forbid we should. And may the 
merciful God grant that we all henceforth, having been brought to sound mind, may obtain those 
unspeakable blessings. Of which may we all be thought worthy, through the grace and lovingkindness of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, power, and honor, 
now and for ever and ever. Amen. 
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regarding as good not that which is truly good, and superior to all good,—”defile the flesh, despise 
dominion, and speak evil of majesty,” that is, the only Lord, who is truly our Lord, Jesus Christ, and alone 
worthy of praise. They “speak evil of majesty,” that is, of the angels. 


“When Michael, the archangel, disputing with the devil, debated about the body of Moses.” Here he 
confirms the assumption of Moses. He is here called Michael, who through an angel near to us debated 
with the devil. 


“But these,” he says, “speak evil of those things which they know not; but what they know naturally, as 
brute beasts, in these things they corrupt themselves.” He means that they eat, and drink, and indulge in 
uncleanness, and says that they do other things that are common to them with animals, devoid of reason. 


“Woe unto them!” he says, “for they have gone in the way of Cain.” For so also we lie under Adam’s sin 
through similarity of sin. “Clouds,” he says, “without water; who do not possess in themselves the divine 
and fruitful word.” Wherefore, he says, “men of this kind are carried about both by winds and violent 
blasts.” “Trees,” he says, “of autumn, without fruit,”—unbelievers, that is, who bear no fruit of fidelity. 
“Twice dead,” he says: once, namely, when they sinned by transgressing, and a second time when 
delivered up to punishment, according to the predestined judgments of God; inasmuch as it is to be 
reckoned death, even when each one does not forthwith deserve the inheritance. “Waves,” he says, “of a 
raging sea.” By these words he signifies the life of the Gentiles, whose end is abominable ambition. 
“Wandering stars,”—that is, he means those who err and are apostates are of that kind of stars which fell 
from the seats of the angels—”to whom,” for their apostasy, “the blackness of darkness is reserved for 
ever. Enoch also, the seventh from Adam,” he says, “prophesied of these.” In these words he verities the 
prophecy. 


“Those,” he says, “separating” the faithful from the unfaithful, be convicted according to their own 
unbelief. And again those separating from the flesh. He says, “Animal not having the spirit;” that is, the 
spirit which is by faith, which supervenes through the practice of righteousness. 


“But ye, beloved,” he says, “building up yourselves on your most holy faith, in the Holy Spirit.” “But 
some,” he says, “save, plucking them from the fire;” “but of some have compassion in fear,” that is, teach 
those who fall into the fire to free themselves. “Hating,” he says, “that spotted garment, which is carnal:” 
that of the soul, namely; the spotted garment is a spirit polluternal lusts. 


“Now to Him,” he says, “who is able to keep you without stumbling, and present you faultless before the 
presence of His glory in joy.” In the presence of His glory: he means in the presence of the angels, to be 
presented faultless, having become angels. When Daniel speaks of the people and comes into the 
presence of the Lord, he does not say this, because he saw God: for it is impossible that any one whose 
heart is not pure should see God; but he says this, that everything that the people did was in the sight of 
God, and was manifest to Him; that is, that nothing is hid from the Lord. 


Now, in the Gospel according to Mark, the Lord being interrogated by the chief of the priests if He was 
the Christ, the Son of the blessed God, answering, said, “I am; and ye shall see the Son of man sitting at 
the right hand of power.” But powers mean the holy angels. Further, when He says “at the right hand of 
God,” He means the self-same [beings], by reason of the equality and likeness of the angelic and holy 
powers, which are called by the name of God. He says, therefore, that He sits at the right hand; that is, 
that He rests in pre-eminent honour. In the other Gospels, however, He is said not to have replied to the 
high priest, on his asking if He was the Son of God. But what said He? “You say.” Answering sufficiently 
well. For had He said, It is as you understand, he would have said what was not true, not confessing 
Himself to be the Son of God; [for] they did not entertain this opinion of Him; but by saying “You say,” He 
spake truly. For what they had no knowledge of, but expressed in words, that he confessed to be true. 


IIIL—Comments on the First Epistle of John. 


CHAP. I. 1 


“That which was from the beginning; which we have seen with our eyes; which we have heard.” 


Following the Gospel according to John, and in accordance with it, this Epistle also contains the spiritual 
principle. 


What therefore he says, “from the beginning,” the Presbyter explained to this effect, that the beginning of 
generation is not separated from the beginning of the Creator. For when he says, “That which was from 
the beginning,” he touches upon the generation without beginning of the Son, who is co-existent with the 
Father. There was; then, a Word importing an unbeginning eternity; as also the Word itself, that is, the 
Son of God, who being, by equality of substance, one with the Father, is eternal and uncreate. That He 
was always the Word, is signified by saying, “In the beginning was the Word.” But by the expression, “we 
have seen with our eyes,” he signifies the Lord’s presence in the flesh, “and our hands have handled,” he 
says, “of the Word of life.” He means not only His flesh, but the virtues of the Son, like the sunbeam which 
penetrates to the lowest places,—this sunbeam coming in the flesh became palpable to the disciples. It is 
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The Homilies Of St. John Chrysostom On The Gospel Of St. John 


ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM ARCHBISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
THE OXFORD TRANSLATION EDITED, WITH ADDITIONAL NOTES, BY 
REV. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


THE HOMILIES OF ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM ARCHBISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE, ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN 


HOMILY I 


PREFACE 


[1.] They that are spectators of the heathen games, when they have learned that a distinguished athlete 
and winner of crowns is come from any quarter, run all together to view his wrestling, and all his skill and 
strength; and you may see the whole theater of many ten thousands, all there straining their eyes both of 
body and mind, that nothing of what is done may escape them. So again these same persons, if any 
admirable musician come amongst them, leave all that they had in hand, which often is necessary and 
pressing business, and mount the steps, and sit listening very attentively to the words and the 
accompaniments, and criticising the agreement of the two. This is what the many do. 


Again; those who are skilled in rhetoric do just the same with respect to the sophists, for they too have 
their theaters, and their audience, and clappings of hands, and noise, and closest criticism of what is said. 


And if in the case of rhetoricians, musicians, and athletes, people sit in the one case to look on, in the 
other to see at once and to listen with such earnest attention; what zeal, what earnestness ought ye in 
reason to display, when it is no musician or debater who now comes forward to a trial of skill, but when a 
man is speaking from heaven, and utters a voice plainer than thunder? for he has pervaded the whole 
earth with the sound; and occupied and filled it, not by the loudness of the cry, but by moving his tongue 
with the grace of God. 


And what is wonderful, this sound, great as it is, is neither a harsh nor an unpleasant one, but sweeter 
and more delightful than all harmony of music, and with more skill to soothe; and besides all this, most 
holy, and most awful, and full of mysteries so great, and bringing with it goods so great, that if men were 
exactly and with ready mind to receive and keep them, they could no longer be mere men nor remain 
upon the earth, but would take their stand above all the things of this life, and having adapted themselves 
to the condition of angels, would dwell on earth just as if it were heaven. 


[2.] For the son of thunder, the beloved of Christ, the pillar of the Churches throughout the world, who 
holds the keys of heaven, who drank the cup of Christ, and was baptized with His baptism, who lay upon 
his Master’s bosom with much confidence, this man comes forward to us now; not as an actor of a play, 
not hiding his head with a mask, (for he hath another sort of words to speak,) nor mounting a platform, 
nor striking the stage with his foot, nor dressed out with apparel of gold, but he enters wearing a robe of 
inconceivable beauty. For he will appear before us having “put on Christ” ( Rom. xiii. 14; Gal. iii. 27 ), 
having his beautiful “feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of peace” ( Eph. vi. 15 ); wearing a 
girdle not about his waist, but about his loins, not made of scarlet leather nor daubed outside with gold, 
but woven and composed of truth itself. Now will he appear before us, not acting a part, (for with him 
there is nothing counterfeit, nor fiction, nor fable,) but with unmasked head he proclaims to us the truth 
unmasked; not making the audience believe him other than he is by carriage, by look, by voice, needing 
for the delivery of his message no instruments of music, as harp, lyre, or any other the like, for he effects 
all with his tongue, uttering a voice which is sweeter and more profitable than that of any harper or any 
music. All heaven is his stage; his theater, the habitable world; his audience, all angels; and of men as 
many as are angels already, or desire to become so, for none but these can hear that harmony aright, and 
show it forth by their works; all the rest, like little children who hear, but what they hear understand not, 
from their anxiety about sweetmeats and childish playthings; so they too, being in mirth and luxury, and 
living only for wealth and power and sensuality, hear sometimes what is said, it is true, but show forth 
nothing great or noble in their actions through fastening themselves for good to the clay of the 
brickmaking. By this Apostle stand the powers from above, marveling at the beauty of his soul, and his 
understanding, and the bloom of that virtue by which he drew unto him Christ Himself, and obtained the 
grace of the Spirit. For he hath made ready his soul, as some well-fashioned and jeweled lyre with strings 
of gold, and yielded it for the utterance of something great and sublime to the Spirit. 


[3.] Seeing then it is no longer the fisherman the son of Zebedee, but He who knoweth “the deep things of 


God” ( 1 Cor. ii. 10 ), the Holy Spirit I mean, that striketh this lyre, let us hearken accordingly. For he will 
say nothing to us as a man, but what he saith, he will say from the depths of the Spirit, from those secret 
things which before they came to pass the very Angels knew not; since they too have learned by the voice 
of John with us, and by us, the things which we know. And this hath another Apostle declared, saying, “To 
the intent that unto the principalities and powers might be known by the Church the manifold wisdom of 
God.” ( Eph. iii. 10.) If then principalities, and powers, and Cherubim, and Seraphim, learned these things 
by the Church, it is very clear that they were exceedingly earnest in listening to this teaching; and even in 
this we have been not a little honored, that the Angels learned things which before they knew not with us; 
I do not at present speak of their learning by us also. Let us then show much silence and orderly behavior; 
not to-day only, nor during the day on which we are hearers, but during all our life, since it is at all times 
good to hear Him. For if we long to know what is going on in the palace, what, for instance, the king has 
said, what he has done, what counsel he is taking concerning his subjects, though in truth these things 
are for the most part nothing to us; much more is it desirable to hear what God hath said, especially when 
all concerns us. And all this will this man tell us exactly, as being a friend of the King Himself, or rather, as 
having Him speaking within himself, and from Him hearing all things which He heareth from the Father. “I 
have called you friends,” He saith, “for all things that I have heard of My Father, I have made known unto 
you.” ( John xv. 15.) 


[4.] As then we should all run together if we saw one from above bend down “on a sudden” from the 
height of heaven, promising to describe exactly all things there, even so let us be disposed now. It is from 
thence that this Man speaketh to us; He is not of this world, as Christ Himself declareth, “Ye are not of the 
world” ( John xv. 19 ), and He hath speaking within him the Comforter, the Omnipresent, who knoweth the 
things of God as exactly as the soul of man knoweth what belongs to herself, the Spirit of holiness, the 
righteous Spirit, the guiding Spirit, which leads men by the hand to heaven, which gives them other eyes, 
fitting them to see things to come as though present, and giving them even in the flesh to look into things 
heavenly. To Him then let us yield ourselves during all our life in much tranquillity. Let none dull, none 
sleepy, none sordid, enter here and tarry; but let us remove ourselves to heaven, for there He speaketh 
these things to those who are citizens there. And if we tarry on earth, we shall gain nothing great from 
thence. For the words of John are nothing to those who do not desire to be freed from this swinish life, 
just as the things of this world to him are nothing. The thunder amazes our souls, having sound without 
significance; but this man’s voice troubles none of the faithful, yea, rather releases them from trouble and 
confusion; it amazes the devils only, and those who are their slaves. Therefore that we may know how it 
amazes them, let us preserve deep silence, both external and mental, but especially the latter; for what 
advantage is it that the mouth be hushed, if the soul is disturbed and full of tossing? I look for that calm 
which is of the mind, of the soul, since it is the hearing of the soul which I require. Let then no desire of 
riches trouble us, no lust of glory, no tyranny of anger, nor the crowd of other passions besides these; for 
it is not possible for the ear, except it be cleansed, to perceive as it ought the sublimity of the things 
spoken; nor rightly to understand the awful and unutterable nature of these mysteries, and all other virtue 
which is in these divine oracles. If a man cannot learn well a melody on pipe or harp, unless he in every 
way strain his attention; how shall one, who sits as a listener to sounds mystical, be able to hear with a 
careless soul? 


[5.] Wherefore Christ Himself exhorted, saying, “Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye 
your pearls before swine.” ( Matt. vii. 6.) He called these words “pearls,” though in truth they be much 
more precious than they, because we have no substance more precious than that. For this reason too He is 
wont often to compare their sweetness to honey, not that so much only is the measure of their sweetness, 
but because amongst us there is nothing sweeter. Now, to show that they very exceedingly surpass the 
nature of precious stones, and the sweetness of any honey, hear the prophet speaking concerning them, 
and declaring this superiority; “More to be desired are they,” he saith “than gold and much precious 
stone; sweeter are they also than honey and the honeycomb.” ( Ps. xix. 10.) But to those (only) who are in 
health; wherefore he has added, “For thy servant keepeth them.” And again in another place calling them 
sweet he has added, “to my throat.” For he saith, “How sweet are thy words unto my throat.” ( Ps. cxix. 
103.) And again he insisteth on the superiority, saying, “Above honey and the honeycomb to my mouth.” 
For he was in very sound health. And let not us either come nigh to these while we are sick, but when we 
have healed our soul, so receive the food that is offered us. 


It is for this reason that, after so long a preface, I have not yet attempted to fathom these expressions (of 
St. John), in order that every one having laid aside all manner of infirmity, as though he were entering into 
heaven itself, so may enter here pure, and freed from wrath and carefulness and anxiety of this life, of all 
other passions. For it is not otherwise possible for a man to gain from hence anything great, except he 
have first so cleansed anew his soul. And let no one say that the time to the coming communion is short, 
for it is possible, not only in five days, but in one moment, to change the whole course of life. Tell me what 
is worse than a robber and a murderer, is not this the extremest kind of wickedness? Yet such an one 
arrived straight at the summit of excellence, and passed into Paradise itself, not needing days, nor half a 
day, but one little moment. So that a man may change suddenly, and become gold instead of clay. For since 
what belongs to virtue and to vice is not by nature, the change is easy, as being independent of any 
necessity. “If ye be willing and obedient,” He saith, “ye shall eat the good of the land.” ( Isa. i. 19.) Seest 
thou that there needs the will only? will—not the common wishing of the multitude—but earnest will. For I 
know that all are wishing to fly up to heaven even now; but it is necessary to show forth the wish by 


works. The merchant too wishes to get rich; but he doth not allow his wish to stop with the thought of it; 
no, he fits out a ship, and gets together sailors, and engages a pilot, and furnishes the vessel with all other 
stores, and borrows money, and crosses the sea, and goes away into a strange land, and endures many 
dangers, and all the rest which they know who sail the sea. So too must we show our will; for we also sail 
a voyage, not from land to land, but from earth to heaven. Let us then so order our reason, that it be 
serviceable to steer our upward course, and our sailors that they be obedient to it, and let our vessel be 
stout, that it be not swamped amidst the reverses and despondencies of this life, nor be lifted up by the 
blasts of vainglory, but be a fast and easy vessel. If so we order our ship, and so our pilot and our crew, we 
shall sail with a fair wind, and we shall draw down to ourselves the Son of God, the true Pilot, who will not 
leave our bark to be engulfed, but, though ten thousand winds may blow, will rebuke the winds and the 
sea, and instead of raging waves, make a great calm. 


[6.] Having therefore ordered yourselves, so come to our next assembly, if at least it be at all an object of 
desire to you to hear somewhat to your advantage, and lay up what is said in your souls. But let not one of 
you be the “wayside,” none the “stony ground,” none the “full of thorns.” ( Matt. xiii. 4, 5, 7.) Let us make 
ourselves fallow lands. For so shall we (the preachers) put in the seed with gladness, when we see the 
land clean, but if stony or rough, pardon us if we like not to labor in vain. For if we shall leave off sowing 
and begin to cut up thorns, surely to cast seed into ground unwrought were extreme folly. 


It is not meet that he who has the advantage of such hearing be partaker of the table of devils. “For what 
fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness?” ( 2 Cor. vi. 14.) Thou standest listening to John, and 
learning the things of the Spirit by him; and dost thou after this depart to listen to harlots speaking vile 
things, and acting viler, and to effeminates cuffing one another? How wilt thou be able to be fairly 
cleansed, if thou wallowest in such mire? Why need I reckon in detail all the indecency that is there? All 
there is laughter, all is shame, all disgrace, revilings and mockings, all abandonment, all destruction. See, 
I forewarn and charge you all. Let none of those who enjoy the blessings of this table destroy his own soul 
by those pernicious spectacles. All that is said and done there is a pageant of Satan. But ye who have been 
initiated know what manner of covenants ye made with us, or rather ye made with Christ when He guided 
you into His mysteries, what ye spoke to Him, what speech ye had with Him concerning Satan’s pageant; 
how with Satan and his angels ye renounced this also, and promised that you would not so much as cast a 
glance that way. There is then no slight ground for fear, lest, by becoming careless of such promises, one 
should render himself unworthy of these mysteries. 


[7.] Seest thou not how in king’s palaces it is not those who have offended, but those who have been 
honorably distinguished, that are called to share especial favor, and are numbered among the king’s 
friends. A messenger has come to us from heaven, sent by God Himself, to speak with us on certain 
necessary matters, and you leave hearing His will, and the message He sends to you, and sit listening to 
stage-players. What thunderings, what bolts from heaven, does not this conduct deserve! For as it is not 
meet to partake of the table of devils, so neither is it of the listening to devils; nor to be present with filthy 
raiment at that glorious Table, loaded with so many good things, which God Himself hath provided. Such 
is its power, that it can raise us at once to heaven, if only we approach it with a sober mind. For it is not 
possible that he who is continually under the influence of the words of God, can remain in this present low 
condition, but he needs must presently take wing, and fly away to the land which is above, and light on 
the infinite treasures of good things; which may it be that we all attain to, through the grace and 
lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom and with whom be glory to the Father and the All- 
holy Spirit, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY II 


JOHN I. 1 
“In the beginning was the Word.” 


Were John about to converse with us, and to say to us words of his own, we needs must describe his 
family, his country, and his education. But since it is not he, but God by him, that speaks to mankind, it 
seems to me superfluous and distracting to enquire into these matters. And yet even thus it is not 
superfluous, but even very necessary. For when you have learned who he was, and from whence, who his 
parents, and what his character, and then hear his voice and all his heavenly wisdom, then you shall know 
right well that these (doctrines) belong not to him, but to the Divine power stirring his soul. 


From what country then was he? From no country; but from a poor village, and from a land little 
esteemed, and producing no good thing. For the Scribes speak evil of Galilee, saying, “Search and look, 
for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.” ( John vii. 52.) And “the Israelite indeed” speaks ill of it, saying, 
“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” And being of this land, he was not even of any remarkable 
place in it, but of one not even distinguished by name. Of this he was, and his father a poor fisherman, so 
poor that he took his sons to the same employment. Now you all know that no workman will choose to 
bring up his son to succeed him in his trade, unless poverty press him very hard, especially where the 
trade is a mean one. But nothing can be poorer, meaner, no, nor more ignorant, than fishermen. Yet even 
among them there are some greater, some less; and even there our Apostle occupied the lower rank, for 


he did not take his prey from the sea, but passed his time on a certain little lake. And as he was engaged 
by it with his father and his brother James, and they mending their broken nets, a thing which of itself 
marked extreme poverty, so Christ called him. 


As for worldly instruction, we may learn from these facts that he had none at all of it. Besides, Luke 
testifies this when he writes not only that he was ignorant, but that he was absolutely unlettered. ( Acts iv. 
13.) As was likely. For one who was so poor, never coming into the public assemblies, nor falling in with 
men of respectability, but as it were nailed to his fishing, or even if he ever did meet any one, conversing 
with fishmongers and cooks, how, I say, was he likely to be in a state better than that of the irrational 
animals? how could he help imitating the very dumbness of his fishes? 


[2.] This fisherman then, whose business was about lakes, and nets, and fish; this native of Bethsaida of 
Galilee; this son of a poor fisherman, yes, and poor to the last degree; this man ignorant, and to the last 
degree of ignorance too, who never learned letters either before or after he accompanied Christ; let us 
see what he utters, and on what matters he converses with us. Is it of things in the field? Is it of things in 
rivers? On the trade in fish? For these things, perhaps, one expects to hear from a fisherman. But fear ye 
not; we shall hear nought of these; but we shall hear of things in heaven, and what no one ever learned 
before this man. For, as might be expected of one who speaks from the very treasures of the Spirit, he is 
come bringing to us sublime doctrines, and the best way of life and wisdom, [as though just arrived from 
the very heavens; yea, rather such as it was not likely that all even there should know, as I said before. ] 
Do these things belong to a fisherman? Tell me. Do they belong to a rhetorician at all? To a sophist or 
philosopher? To every one trained in the wisdom of the Gentiles? By no means. The human soul is simply 
unable thus to philosophize on that pure and blessed nature; on the powers that come next to it; on 
immortality and endless life; on the nature of mortal bodies which shall hereafter be immortal; on 
punishment and the judgment to come; on the enquiries that shall be as to deeds and words, as to 
thoughts and imaginations. It cannot tell what is man, what the world; what is man indeed, and what he 
who seems to be man, but is not; what is the nature of virtue, what of vice. 


[3.] Some of these things indeed the disciples of Plato and Pythagoras enquired into. Of the other 
philosophers we need make no mention at all; they have all on this point been so excessively ridiculous; 
and those who have been among them in greater esteem than the rest, and who have been considered the 
leading men in this science, are so more than the others; and they have composed and written somewhat 
on the subject of polity and doctrines, and in all have been more shamefully ridiculous than children. For 
they have spent their whole life in making women common to all, in overthrowing the very order of life, in 
doing away the honor of marriage, and in making other the like ridiculous laws. As for doctrines on the 
soul, there is nothing excessively shameful that they have left unsaid; asserting that the souls of men 
become flies, and gnats, and bushes, and that God Himself is a soul; with some other the like indecencies. 


And not this alone in them is worthy of blame, but so is also their ever-shifting current of words; for since 
they assert everything on uncertain and fallacious arguments, they are like men carried hither and thither 
in Euripus, and never remain in the same place. 


Not so this fisherman; for all he saith is infallible; and standing as it were upon a rock, he never shifts his 
ground. For since he has been thought worthy to be in the most secret places, and has the Lord of all 
speaking within him, he is subject to nothing that is human. But they, like persons who are not held 
worthy even in a dream to set foot in the king’s palace, but who pass their time in the forum with other 
men, guessing from their own imagination at what they cannot see, have erred a great error, and, like 
blind or drunken men in their wandering, have dashed against each other; and not only against each 
other, but against themselves, by continually changing their opinion, and that ever on the same matters. 


[4.] But this unlettered man, the ignorant, the native of Bethsaida, the son of Zebedee, (though the Greeks 
mock ten thousand times at the rusticity of the names, I shall not the less speak them with the greater 
boldness.) For the more barbarous his nation seems to them, and the more he seems removed from 
Grecian discipline, so much the brighter does what we have with us appear. For when a barbarian and an 
untaught person utters things which no man on earth ever knew, and does not only utter, (though if this 
were the only thing it were a great marvel,) but besides this, affords another and a stronger proof that 
what he says is divinely inspired, namely, the convincing all his hearers through all time; who will not 
wonder at the power that dwells in him? Since this is, as I said, the strongest proof that he lays down no 
laws of his own. This barbarian then, with his writing of the Gospel, has occupied all the habitable world. 
With his body he has taken possession of the center of Asia, where of old philosophized all of the Grecian 
party, shining forth in the midst of his foes, dispersing their darkness, and breaking down the stronghold 
of devils: but in soul he has retired to that place which is fit for one who has done such things. 


[5.] And as for the writings of the Greeks, they are all put out and vanished, but this man’s shine brighter 
day by day. For from the time that he (was) and the other fishermen, since then the (doctrines) of 
Pythagoras and of Plato, which seemed before to prevail, have ceased to be spoken of, and most men do 
not know them even by name. Yet Plato was, they say, the invited companion of kings, had many friends, 
and sailed to Sicily. And Pythagoras occupied Magna Greecia, and practiced there ten thousand kinds of 
sorcery. For to converse with oxen, (which they say he did,) was nothing else but a piece of sorcery. As is 
most clear from this. He that so conversed with brutes did not in anything benefit the race of men, but 


even did them the greatest wrong. Yet surely, the nature of men was better adapted for the reasoning of 
philosophy; still he did, as they say, converse with eagles and oxen, using sorceries. For he did not make 
their irrational nature rational, (this was impossible to man,) but by his magic tricks he deceived the 
foolish. And neglecting to teach men anything useful, he taught that they might as well eat the heads of 
those who begot them, as beans. And he persuaded those who associated with him, that the soul of their 
teacher had actually been at one time a bush, at another a girl, at another a fish. 


Are not these things with good cause extinct, and vanished utterly? With good cause, and reasonably. But 
not so the words of him who was ignorant and unlettered; for Syrians, and Egyptians, and Indians, and 
Persians, and Ethiopians, and ten thousand other nations, translating into their own tongues the doctrines 
introduced by him, barbarians though they be, have learned to philosophize. I did not therefore idly say 
that all the world has become his theater. For he did not leave those of his own kind, and waste his labor 
on the irrational creatures, (an act of excessive vainglory and extreme folly,) but being clear of this as well 
as of other passions, he was earnest on one point only, that all the world might learn somewhat of the 
things which might profit it, and be able to translate it from earth to heaven. 


For this reason too, he did not hide his teaching in mist and darkness, as they did who threw obscurity of 
speech, like a kind of veil, around the mischiefs laid up within. But this man’s doctrines are clearer than 
the sunbeams, wherefore they have been unfolded to all men throughout the world. For he did not teach 
as Pythagoras did, commanding those who came to him to be silent for five years, or to sit like senseless 
stones; neither did he invent fables defining the universe to consist of numbers; but casting away all this 
devilish trash and mischief, he diffused such simplicity through his words, that all he said was plain, not 
only to wise men, but also to women and youths. For he was persuaded that the words were true and 
profitable to all that should hearken to them. And all time after him is his witness; since he has drawn to 
him all the world, and has freed our life when we have listened to these words from all monstrous display 
of wisdom; wherefore we who hear them would prefer rather to give up our lives, than the doctrines by 
him delivered to us. 


[6.] From this then, and from every other circumstance, it is plain, that nothing of this man’s is human, 
but divine and heavenly are the lessons which come to us by this divine soul. For we shall observe not 
sounding sentences, nor magnificent diction, nor excessive and useless order and arrangement of words 
and sentences, (these things are far from all true wisdom,) but strength invincible and divine, and 
irresistible force of right doctrines, and a rich supply of unnumbered good things. For their over-care 
about expression was so excessive, so worthy of mere sophists, or rather not even of sophists, but of silly 
striplings, that even their own chief philosopher introduces his own master as greatly ashamed of this art, 
and as saying to the judges, that what they hear from him shall be spoken plainly and without 
premeditation, not tricked out rhetorically nor ornamented with (fine) sentences and words; since, says 
he, it cannot surely be becoming, O men, that one at my age should come before you like a lad inventing 
speeches. And observe the extreme absurdity of the thing; what he has described his master avoiding as 
disgraceful, unworthy of philosophy and work for lads, this above all he himself has cultivated. So entirely 
were they given up to mere love of distinction. 


And as, if you uncover those sepulchers which are whitened without you will find them full of corruption, 
and stench, and rotten bones; so too the doctrines of the philosopher, if you strip them of their flowery 
diction, you will see to be full of much abomination, especially when he philosophizes on the soul, which 
he both honors and speaks ill of without measure. And this is the snare of the devil, never to keep due 
proportion, but by excess on either hand to lead aside those who are entangled by it into evil speaking. At 
one time he says, that the soul is of the substance of God; at another, after having exalted it thus 
immoderately and impiously, he exceeds again in a different way, and treats it with insult, making it pass 
into swine and asses, and other animals of yet less esteem than these. 


But enough of this; or rather even this is out of measure. For if it were possible to learn anything 
profitable from these things, we must have been longer occupied with them; but if it be only to observe 
their indecency and absurdity, more than requisite has been said by us already. We will therefore leave 
their fables, and attach ourselves to our own doctrines, which have been brought to us from above by the 
tongue of this fisherman, and which have nothing human in them. 


[7.] Let us then bring forward the words, having reminded you now, as I exhorted you at the first, 
earnestly to attend to what is said. What then does this Evangelist say immediately on his outset? 


“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God.” ( Ver. 1.) Seest thou the great boldness and 
power of the words, how he speaks nothing doubting nor conjecturing, but declaring all things plainly? 
For this is the teacher’s part, not to waver in anything he says, since if he who is to be a guide to the rest 
require another person who shall be able to establish him with certainty, he would be rightly ranked not 
among teachers, but among disciples. 


But if any one say, “What can be the reason that he has neglected the first cause, and spoken to us at once 
concerning the second?” we shall decline to speak of “first” and “second,” for the Divinity is above 
number, and the succession of times. Wherefore we decline these expressions; but we confess that the 
Father is from none, and that the Son is begotten of the Father. Yes, it may be said, but why then does he 


accordingly related in traditions, that John, touching the outward body itself, sent his hand deep down 
into it, and that the solidity of the flesh offered no obstacle, but gave way to the hand of the disciple. 


“And our hands have handled of the Word of life;” that is, He who came in the flesh became capable of 
being touched. As also, 


Ver. 2. “The life was manifested.” For in the Gospel he thus speaks: “And what was made, in Him was life, 
and the life was the light of men.” 


“And we show unto you that eternal life, which was with the Father, and was manifested unto you.” 
He signifies by the appellation of Father, that the Son also existed always, without beginning. 
Ver. 5. “For God,” he says, “is light.” 


He does not express the divine essence, but wishing to declare the majesty of God, he has applied to the 
Divinity what is best and most excellent in the view of men. Thus also Paul, when he speaks of “light 
inaccessible.” But John himself also in this same Epistle says, “God is love:” pointing out the excellences 
of God, that He is kind and merciful; and because He is light, makes men righteous, according to the 
advancement of the soul, through charity. God, then, who is ineffable in respect of His substance, is light. 


“And in Him is no darkness at all,”—that is, no passion, no keeping up of evil respecting any one, [He] 
destroys no one, but gives salvation to all. Light moreover signifies, either the precepts of the Law, or 
faith, or doctrine. Darkness is the opposite of these things. Not as if there were another way; since there 
is only one way according to the divine precepts. For the work of God is unity. Duality and all else that 
exists, except unity, arises from perversity of life. 


Ver. 7. “And the blood of Jesus Christ His Son,” he says, “cleanses us.” For the doctrine of the Lord, which 
is very powerful, is called His blood. 


Ver. 10. “If we say that we have not sinned, we make Him a liar, and His word is not in us.” His doctrine, 
that is, or word is truth. 


CHAP. II 


“And if any man sin,” he says, “we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ.” For so the Lord is an 
advocate with the Father for us. So also is there, an advocate, whom, after His assumption, He vouchsafed 
to send. For these primitive and first-created virtues are unchangeable as to substance, and along with 
subordinate angels and archangels, whose names they share, effect divine operations. Thus also Moses 
names the virtue of the angel Michael, by an angel near to himself and of lowest grade. The like also we 
find in the holy prophets; but to Moses an angel appeared near and at hand. Moses heard him and spoke 
to him manifestly, face to face. On the other prophets, through the agency of angels, an impression was 
made, as of beings hearing and seeing 


On this account also, they alone heard, and they alone saw; as also is seen in the case of Samuel. Elisaeus 
also alone heard the voice by which he was called. If the voice had been open and common, it would have 
been heard by all. In this instance it was heard by him alone in whom the impression made by the angel 
worked. 


Ver. 2. “And not only for our sins,”—that is for those of the faithful,—is the Lord the propitiator, does he 
say, “but also for the whole world.” He, indeed, saves all; but some [He saves], converting them by 
punishments; others, however, who follow voluntarily [He saves] with dignity of honour; so “that every 
knee should bow to Him, of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things under the earth;” that is, 
angels, men, and souls that before His advent have departed from this temporal life. 


Ver. 3. “And by this we know that we know Him, if we keep His commandments.” For the Gnostic [he who 
knows] also does the Works which pertain to the province of virtue. But he who performs the works is not 
necessarily also a Gnostic. For a man may be a doer of right works, and yet not a knower of the mysteries 
of science. Finally, knowing that some works are performed from fear of punishment, and some on 
account of the promise of reward, he shows the perfection of the man gifted with knowledge, who fulfils 
his works by love. Further, he adds, and says:— 


Ver. 5. “But whoso keepeth His word, in him verily is the love of God perfected: hereby know we that we 
are in Him,”—by faith and love. 


Ver. 7. “I write no new commandment unto you, but an old commandment, which ye had from the 
beginning,”—through the Law, that is, and the prophets; where it is said, God is one. Accordingly, also, he 
infers, “For the old commandment is the word which ye have heard.” 


Again, however, he says:— 


leave the Father, and speak concerning the Son? Why? because the former was manifest to all, if not as 
Father, at least as God; but the Only-Begotten was not known; and therefore with reason did he 
immediately from the very beginning hasten to implant the knowledge of Him in those who knew Him not. 


Besides, he has not been silent as to the Father in his writings on these points. And observe, I beg of you, 
his spiritual wisdom. He knows that men most honor the eldest of beings which was before all, and 
account this to be God. Wherefore from this point first he makes his beginning, and as he advances, 
declares that God is, and does not like Plato assert, sometimes that He is intellect, sometimes that He is 
soul; for these things are far removed from that divine and unmixed Nature which has nothing common 
with us, but is separated from any fellowship with created things, I mean as to substance, though not as to 
relation. 


And for this reason he calls Him “The Word.” For since he is about to teach that this “Word” is the only- 
begotten Son of God, in order that no one may imagine that His generation is passible, by giving Him the 
appellation of “The Word,” he anticipates and removes beforehand the evil suspicion, showing that the 
Son is from the Father, and that without His suffering (change). 


[8.] Seest thou then that as I said, he has not been silent as to the Father in his words concerning the 
Son? And if these instances are not sufficient fully to explain the whole matter, marvel not, for our 
argument is God, whom it is impossible to describe, or to imagine worthily; hence this man nowhere 
assigns the name of His essence, (for it is not possible to say what God is, as to essence,) but everywhere 
he declares Him to us by His workings. For this “Word” one may see shortly after called “Light,” and the 
“Light” in turn named “Life.” 


Although not for this reason only did he so name Him; this was the first reason, and the second was 
because He was about to declare to us the things of the Father. For “all things,” He saith, “that I have 
heard from my Father, I have made known unto you.” ( John xv. 15.) He calls Him both “Light” and “Life,” 
for He hath freely given to us the light which proceeds from knowledge, and the life which follows it. In 
short, one name is not sufficient, nor two, nor three, nor more, to teach us what belongs to God. But we 
must be content to be able even by means of many to apprehend, though but obscurely, His attributes. 


And he has not called Him simply “Word,” but with the addition of the article, distinguishing Him from the 
rest in this way also. Seest thou then that I said not without cause that this Evangelist speaks to us from 
heaven? Only see from the very beginning whither he has drawn up the soul, having given it wings, and 
has carried up with him the mind of his hearers. For having set it higher than all the things of sense, than 
earth, than sea, than heaven, he leads it by the hand above the very angels, above cherubim and 
seraphim, above thrones and principalities and powers; in a word, persuades it to journey beyond all 
created things. 


[9.] What then? when he has brought us to such a height as this, is he in sooth able to stop us there? By 
no means; but just as one by transporting into the midst of the sea a person who was standing on the 
beach, and looking on cities, and beaches, and havens, removes him indeed from the former objects, yet 
does not stay his sight anywhere, but brings him to a view without bound; so this Evangelist, having 
brought us above all creation, and escorted us towards the eternal periods which lie beyond it, leaves the 
sight suspended, not allowing it to arrive at any limit upwards, as indeed there is none. 


For the intellect, having ascended to “the beginning,” enquires what “beginning”; and then finding the 
“was” always outstripping its imagination, has no point at which to stay its thought; but looking intently 
onwards, and being unable to cease at any point, it becomes wearied out, and turns back to things below. 
For this “was in the beginning,” is nothing else than expressive of ever being and being infinitely. 


Seest thou true philosophy and divine doctrines? Not like those of the Greeks, who assign times, and say 
that some indeed of the gods are younger, some elder. There is nothing of this with us. For if God Is, as 
certainly He Is, then nothing was before Him. If He is Creator of all things, He must be first; if Master and 
Lord of all, then all, both creatures and ages, are after Him. 


[10.] I had desired to enter the lists yet on other difficulties, but perhaps our minds are wearied out; when 
therefore I have advised you on those points which are useful to us for the hearing, both of what has been 
said, and of what is yet to be said, I again will hold my peace. What then are these points? I know that 
many have become confused by reason of the length of what has been spoken. Now this takes place when 
the soul is heavy laden with many burdens of this life. For as the eye when it is clear and transparent is 
keen-sighted also, and will not easily be tired in making out even the minutest bodies; but when from 
some bad humor from the head having poured into it, or some smoke-like fumes having ascended to it 
from beneath, a kind of thick cloud is formed before the ball, this does not allow it clearly to perceive even 
any larger object; so is naturally the case with the soul. For when it is purified, and has no passion to 
disturb it, it looks steadfastly to the fit objects of its regard; but when, darkened by many passions, it loses 
its proper excellence, then it is not easily able to be sufficient for any high thing, but soon is wearied, and 
falls back; and turning aside to sleep and sloth, lets pass things that concern it with a view to excellence 
and the life thence arising, instead of receiving them with much readiness. 


And that you may not suffer this, (I shall not cease continually thus to warn you,) strengthen your minds, 
that ye may not hear what the faithful among the Hebrews heard from Paul. For to them he said that he 
had “many things to say, and hard to be uttered” ( Heb. v. 11 ); not as though they were by nature such, 
but because, says he, “ye are dull of hearing.” For it is the nature of the weak and infirm man to be 
confused even by few words as by many, and what is clear and easy he thinks hard to be comprehended. 
Let not any here be such an one, but having chased from him all worldly care, so let him hear these 
doctrines. 


For when the desire of money possesses the hearer, the desire of hearing cannot possess him as well; 
since the soul, being one, cannot suffice for many desires; but one of the two is injured by the other, and, 
from division, becomes weaker as its rival prevails, and expends all upon itself. 


And this is wont to happen in the case of children. When a man has only one, he loves that one 
exceedingly. But when he has become father of many, then also his dispositions of affection being divided 
become weaker. 


If this happens where there is the absolute rule and power of nature, and the objects beloved are akin one 
with another, what can we say as to that desire and disposition which is according to deliberate choice; 
especially where these desires lie directly opposed to each other; for the love of wealth is a thing opposed 
to the love of this kind of hearing. We enter heaven when we enter here; not in place, I mean, but in 
disposition; for it is possible for one who is on earth to stand in heaven, and to have vision of the things 
that are there, and to hear the words from thence. 


[11.] Let none then introduce the things of earth into heaven; let no one standing here be careful about 
what is at his house. For he ought to bear with him, and to preserve both at home and in his business, 
what he gains from this place, not to allow it to be loaded with the burdens of house and market. Our 
reason for entering in to the chair of instruction is, that thence we may cleanse ourselves from the filth of 
the outer world; but if we are likely even in this little space to be injured by things said or done without, it 
is better for us not to enter at all. Let no one then in the assembly be thinking about domestic matters, but 
let him at home be stirring with what he heard in the assembly. Let these things be more precious to us 
than any. These concern the soul, but those the body; or rather what is said here concerns both body and 
soul. Wherefore let these things be our leading business, and all others but occasional employments; for 
these belong both to the future and the present life, but the rest neither to the one nor the other, unless 
they be managed according to the law laid down for these. Since from these it is impossible to learn not 
only what we shall hereafter be, and how we shall then live, but how we shall rightly direct this present 
life also. 


For this house is a spiritual surgery, that whatever wounds we may have received without, here we may 
heal, not that we may gather fresh ones to take with us hence. Yet if we do not give heed to the Spirit 
speaking to us, we shall not only fail to clear ourselves of our former hurts, but shall get others in 
addition. 


Let us then with much earnestness attend to the book as it is being unfolded to us; since if we learn 
exactly its first principles and fundamental doctrines, we shall not afterwards require much close study, 
but after laboring a little at the beginning, shall be able, as Paul says, to instruct others also. ( Rom. xv. 
14.) For this Apostle is very sublime, abounding in many doctrines, and on these he dwells more than on 
other matters. 


Let us not then be careless hearers. And this is the reason why we set them forth to you by little and little, 
so that all may be easily intelligible to you, and may not escape your memory. Let us fear then lest we 
come under the condemnation of that word which says, “If I had not come and spoken unto them, they 
had not had sin.” ( John xv. 22.) For what shall we be profited more than those who have not heard, if even 
after hearing we go our way home bearing nothing with us, but only wondering at what has been said. 


Allow us then to sow in good ground; allow us, that you may draw us the more to you. If any man hath 
thorns, let him cast the fire of the Spirit amongst them. If any hath a hard and stubborn heart, let him by 
employing the same fire make it soft and yielding. If any by the wayside is trodden down by all kind of 
thoughts, let him enter into more sheltered places, and not lie exposed for those that will to invade for 
plunder: that so we may see your cornfields waving with corn. Besides, if we exercise such care as this 
over ourselves, and apply ourselves industriously to this spiritual hearing, if not at once yet by degrees, 
we Shall surely be freed from all the cares of life. 


Let us therefore take heed that it be not said of us, that our ears are those of a deaf adder. ( Ps. lIviii. 4.) 
For tell me, in what does a hearer of this kind differ from a beast? and how could he be otherwise than 
more irrational than any irrational animal, who does not attend when God is speaking? And if to be well- 
pleasing to God is really to be a man, what else but a beast can he be who will not even hear how he may 
succeed in this? Consider then what a misfortune it would be for us to fall down of our own accord from 
(the nature of) men to (that of) beasts, when Christ is willing of men to make us equal to angels. For to 
serve the belly, to be possessed by the desire of riches, to be given to anger, to bite, to kick, become not 
men, but beasts. Nay, even the beasts have each, as one may Say, one single passion, and that by nature. 


But man, when he has cast away the dominion of reason, and torn himself from the commonwealth of 
God’s devising, gives himself up to all the passions, is no longer merely a beast, but a kind of many-formed 
motley monster; nor has he even the excuse from nature, for all his wickedness proceeds from deliberate 
choice and determination. 


May we never have cause to suspect this of the Church of Christ. Indeed, we are concerning you 
persuaded of better things, and such as belong to salvation; but the more we are so persuaded, the more 
careful we will be not to desist from words of caution. In order that having mounted to the summit of 
excellencies, we may obtain the promised goods. Which may it come to pass that we all attain to, through 
the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom, to the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, be glory world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY III 


JOHN I. 1 


“In the beginning was the Word.” 


[1.] On the subject of attention in hearkening it is superfluous to exhort you any more, so quickly have you 
shown by your actions the effects of my advice. For your manner of running together, your attentive 
postures, the thrusting one another in your eagerness to get the inner places, where my voice may more 
clearly be heard by you, your unwillingness to retire from the press until this spiritual assembly be 
dissolved, the clapping of hands, the murmurs of applause; in a word, all things of this kind may be 
considered proofs of the fervor of your souls, and of your desire to hear. So that on this point it is 
superfluous to exhort you. One thing, however, it is necessary for us to bid and entreat, that you continue 
to have the same zeal, and manifest it not here only, but that also when you are at home, you converse 
man with wife, and father with son, concerning these matters. And say somewhat of yourselves, and 
require somewhat in return from them; and so all contribute to this excellent banquet. 


For let no one tell me that our children ought not to be occupied with these things; they ought not only to 
be occupied with them, but to be zealous about them only. And although on account of your infirmity I do 
not assert this, nor take them away from their worldly learning, just as I do not draw you either from your 
civil business; yet of these seven days I claim that you dedicate one to the common Lord of us all. For is it 
not a strange thing that we should bid our domestics slave for us all their time, and ourselves apportion 
not even a little of our leisure to God; and this too when all our service adds nothing to Him, (for the 
Godhead is incapable of want,) but turns out to our own advantage? And yet when you take your children 
into the theaters, you allege neither their mathematical lessons, nor anything of the kind; but if it be 
required to gain or collect anything spiritual, you call the matter a waste of time. And how shall you not 
anger God, if you find leisure and assign a season for everything else, and yet think it a troublesome and 
unseasonable thing for your children to take in hand what relates to Him? 


Do not so, brethren, do not so. It is this very age that most of all needs the hearing these things; for from 
its tenderness it readily stores up what is said; and what children hear is impressed as a seal on the wax 
of their minds. Besides, it is then that their life begins to incline to vice or virtue; and if from the very 
gates and portals one lead them away from iniquity, and guide them by the hand to the best road, he will 
fix them for the time to come in a sort of habit and nature, and they will not, even if they be willing, easily 
change for the worse, since this force of custom draws them to the performance of good actions. So that 
we shall see them become more worthy of respect than those who have grown old, and they will be more 
useful in civil matters, displaying in youth the qualities of the aged. 


For, as I before said, it cannot be that they who enjoy the hearing of such things as these, and who are in 
the company of such an Apostle, should depart without receiving some great and remarkable advantage, 
be it man, woman, or youth, that partakes of this table. If we train by words the animals which we have, 
and so tame them, how much more shall we effect this with men by this spiritual teaching, when there is a 
wide difference between the remedy in each case, and the subject healed as well. For neither is there so 
much fierceness in us as in the brutes, since theirs is from nature, ours from choice; nor is the power of 
the words the same, for the power of the first is that of the human intellect, the power of the second is 
that of the might and grace of the Spirit. Let then the man who despairs of himself consider the tame 
animals, and he shall no longer be thus affected; let him come continually to this house of healing, let him 
hear at all times the laws of the Spirit, and on retiring home let him write down in his mind the things 
which he has heard; so shall his hopes be good and his confidence great, as he feels his progress by 
experience. For when the devil sees the law of God written in the soul, and the heart become tablets to 
write it on, he will not approach any more. Since wherever the king’s writing is, not engraved on a pillar 
of brass, but stamped by the Holy Ghost on a mind loving God, and bright with abundant grace, that (evil 
one) will not be able even to look at it, but from afar will turn his back upon us. For nothing is so terrible 
to him and to the thoughts which are suggested by him as a mind careful about Divine matters, and a soul 
which ever hangs over this fountain. Such an one can nothing present annoy, even though it be 
displeasing; nothing puff up or make proud, even though it be favorable; but amidst all this storm and 
surge it will even enjoy a great calm. 


[2.] For confusion arises within us, not from the nature of circumstances, but from the infirmity of our 
minds; for if we were thus affected by reason of what befalls us, then, (as we all sail the same sea, and it 
is impossible to escape waves and spray,) all men must needs be troubled; but if there are some who stand 
beyond the influence of the storm and the raging sea, then it is clear that it is not circumstances which 
make the storm, but the condition of our own mind. If therefore we so order the mind that it may bear all 
things contentedly, we shall have no storm nor even a ripple, but always a clear calm. 


After professing that I should say nothing on these points, I know not how I have been carried away into 
such a length of exhortation. Pardon my prolixity; for I fear, yes, I greatly fear lest this zeal of ours should 
ever become weaker. Did I feel confident respecting it, I would not now have said to you anything on these 
matters, since it is sufficient to make all things easy to you. But it is time in what follows to proceed to the 
matters proposed for consideration to-day; that you may not come weary to the contest. For we have 
contests against the enemies of the truth, against those who use every artifice to destroy the honor of the 
Son of God, or rather their own. This remains for ever as it now is, nothing lessened by the blaspheming 
tongue, but they, by seeking eagerly to pull down Him whom they say they worship, fill their faces with 
shame and their souls with punishment. 


What then do they say when we assert what we have asserted? “That the words, in the beginning was the 
Word,’ do not denote eternity absolutely, for that this same expression was used also concerning heaven 
and earth.” What enormous shamelessness and irreverence! I speak to thee concerning God, and dost 
thou bring the earth into the argument, and men who are of the earth? At this rate, since Christ is called 
Son of God, and God, Man who is called Son of God must be God also. For, “I have said, Ye are Gods, and 
all of you are children of the Most High.” ( Ps. lxxxii. 6.) Wilt thou contend with the Only-Begotten 
concerning Sonship, and assert that in that respect He enjoys nothing more than thou? “By no means,” is 
the reply. And yet thou doest this even though thou say not so in words. “How?” Because thou sayest that 
thou by grace art partaker of the adoption, and He in like manner. For by saying that He is not Son by 
nature, thou only makest him to be so by grace. 


However, let us see the proofs which they produce to us. “In the beginning,” it is said, “God made the 
Heaven and the earth, and the earth was invisible and unformed.” ( Gen. i. 2.) And, “There was’ a man of 
Ramathaim Zophim.” (1 Sam. i. 1.) These are what they think strong arguments, and they are strong; but 
it is to prove the correctness of the doctrines asserted by us, while they are utterly powerless to establish 
their blasphemy. For tell me, what has the word “was” in common with the word “made”? What hath God 
in common with man? Why dost thou mix what may not be mixed? Why confound things which are 
distinct, why bring low what is above? In that place it is not the expression “was” only which denotes 
eternity, but that One “was in the beginning.” And that other, “The Word was”; for as the word “being,” 
when used concerning man, only distinguishes present time, but when concerning God, denotes eternity, 
so “was,” when used respecting our nature, signifies to us past time, and that too limited, but when 
respecting God it declares eternity. It would have been enough then when one had heard the words 
“earth” and “man,” to imagine nothing more concerning them than what one may fitly think of a nature 
that came into being, for that which came to be, be it what it may, hath come to be either in time, or the 
age before time was, but the Son of God is above not only times, but all ages which were before, for He is 
the Creator and Maker of them, as the Apostle says, “by whom also He made the ages.” Now the Maker 
necessarily is, before the thing made. Yet since some are so senseless, as even after this to have higher 
notions concerning creatures than is their due, by the expression “He made,” and by that other, “there 
was a man,” he lays hold beforehand of the mind of his hearer, and cuts up all shamelessness by the roots. 
For all that has been made, both heaven and earth, has been made in time, and has its beginning in time, 
and none of them is without beginning, as having been made: so that when you hear that “he made the 
earth,” and that “there was a man,” you are trifling to no purpose, and weaving a tissue of useless folly. 


For I can mention even another thing by way of going further. What is it? It is, that if it had been said of 
the earth, “In the beginning was the earth,” and of man, “In the beginning was the man,” we must not 
even then have imagined any greater things concerning them than what we have now determined. For the 
terms “earth” and “man” as they are presupposed, whatever may be said concerning them, do not allow 
the mind to imagine to itself anything greater concerning them than what we know at present. Just as “the 
Word,” although but little be said of It, does not allow us to think (respecting It) anything low or poor. 
Since in proceeding he says of the earth, “The earth was invisible and unformed.” For having said that 
“He made” it, and having settled its proper limit, he afterwards declares fearlessly what follows, as 
knowing that there is no one so silly as to suppose that it is without beginning and uncreated, since the 
word “earth,” and that other “made,” are enough to convince even a very simple person that it is not 
eternal nor increate, but one of those things created in time. 


[3.] Besides, the expression “was,” applied to the earth and to man, is not indicative of absolute existence. 
But in the case of a man (it denotes) his being of a certain place, in that of the earth its being in a certain 
way. For he has not said absolutely “the earth was,” and then held his peace, but has taught how it was 
even after its creation, as that it was “invisible and unformed,” as yet covered by the waters and in 
confusion. So in the case of Elkanah he does not merely say that “there was a man,” but adds also whence 
he was, “of Armathaim Zophim.” But in the case of “the Word,” it is not so. I am ashamed to try these 
cases, one against the other, for if we find fault with those who do so in the case of men, when there is a 


great difference in the virtue of those who are so tried, though in truth their substance be one; where the 
difference both of nature and of everything else is so infinite, is it not the extremest madness to raise such 
questions? But may He who is blasphemed by them be merciful to us. For it was not we who invented the 
necessity of such discussions, but they who war against their own salvation laid it on us. 


What then do I say? That this first “was,” applied to “the Word,” is only indicative of His eternal Being, 
(for “In the beginning,” he saith, “was the Word,”) and that the second “was,” (“and the Word was with 
God,”) denotes His relative Being. For since to be eternal and without beginning is most peculiar to God, 
this he puts first; and then, lest any one hearing that He was “in the beginning,” should assert, that He 
was “unbegotten” also, he immediately remedies this by saying, before he declares what He was, that He 
was “with God.” And he has prevented any one from supposing, that this “Word” is simply such a one as is 
either uttered or conceived, by the addition, as I beforesaid, of the article, as well as by this second 
expression. For he does not say, was “in God,” but was “with God”: declaring to us His eternity as to 
person. Then, as he advances, he has more clearly revealed it, by adding, that this “Word” also “was God.” 


“But yet created,” it may be said. What then hindered him from saying, that “In the beginning God made 
the Word”? at least Moses speaking of the earth says, not that “in the beginning was the earth,” but that 
“He made it,” and then it was. What now hindered John from saying in like manner, that “In the beginning 
God made the Word”? For if Moses feared lest any one should assert that the earth was uncreated, much 
more ought John to have feared this respecting the Son, if He was indeed created. The world being visible, 
by this very circumstance proclaims its Maker, (“the heavens,” says the Psalmist, “declare the glory of 
God”—Ps. xix. 1 ), but the Son is invisible, and is greatly, infinitely, higher than all creation. If now, in the 
one instance, where we needed neither argument nor teaching to know that the world is created, yet the 
prophet sets down this fact clearly and before all others; much more should John have declared the same 
concerning the Son, if He had really been created. 


“Yes,” it may be said, “but Peter has asserted this clearly and openly.” Where and when? “When speaking 
to the Jews he said, that God hath made Him both Lord and Christ.’“ ( Acts ii. 36.) Why dost thou not add 
what follows, “That same Jesus whom ye have crucified”? or dost thou not know that of the words, part 
relate to His unmixed Nature, part to His Incarnation? But if this be not the case, and thou wilt absolutely 
understand all as referring to the Godhead, then thou wilt make the Godhead capable of suffering; but if 
not capable of suffering, then not created. For if blood had flowed from that divine and ineffable Nature, 
and if that Nature, and not the flesh, had been torn and cut by the nails upon the cross, on this 
supposition your quibbling would have had reason; but if not even the devil himself could utter such a 
blasphemy, why dost thou feign to be ignorant with ignorance so unpardonable, and such as not the evil 
spirits themselves could pretend? Besides the expressions “Lord” and “Christ” belong not to His Essence, 
but to His dignity; for the one refers to His Power, the other to his having been anointed. What then 
wouldest thou say con cerning the Son of God? for if he were even, as you assert, created, this argument 
could not have place. For He was not first created and afterwards God chose Him, nor does He hold a 
kingdom which could be thrown aside, but one which belongs by nature to His Essence; since, when asked 
if He were a King, He answers, “To this end was I born.” (c. xviii. 37.) But Peter speaks as concerning one 
chosen, because his argument wholly refers to the Dispensation. 


[4.] And why dost thou wonder if Peter says this? for Paul, reasoning with the Athenians, calls Him “Man” 
only, saying, “By that Man whom He hath ordained, whereof He hath given assurance to all men, in that 
He hath raised Him from the dead.” ( Acts xvii. 31.) He speaks nothing concerning “the form of God” ( 
Philip. ii. 6 ), nor that He was “equal to Him,” nor that He was the “brightness of His glory.” ( Heb. i. 3.) 
And with reason. The time for words like these was not yet come; but it would have contented him that 
they should in the meanwhile admit that He was Man, and that He rose again from the dead. Christ 
Himself acted in the same manner, from whom Paul having learned, used this reserve. For He did not at 
once reveal to us His Divinity, but was at first held to be a Prophet and a good man; but afterwards His 
real nature was shown by His works and words. On this account Peter too at first used this method, (for 
this was the first sermon that he made to the Jews;) and because they were not yet able clearly to 
understand anything respecting His Godhead, he dwelt on the arguments relating to His Incarnation; that 
their ears being exercised in these, might open a way to the rest of his teaching. And if any one will go 
through all the sermon from the beginning, he will find what I say very observable, for he (Peter) calls 
Him “Man,” and dwells on the accounts of His Passion, His Resurrection, and His generation according to 
the flesh. Paul too when he says, “Who was born of the seed of David according to the flesh” ( Rom. i. 3 ), 
only teaches us that the word “made” is taken with a view to His Incarnation, as we allow. But the son of 
thunder is now speaking to us concerning His Ineffable and Eternal Existence, and therefore he leaves the 
word “made” and puts “was”; yet if He were created, this point he needs must most especially have 
determined. For if Paul feared that some foolish persons might suppose that He shall be greater than the 
Father, and have Him who begat Him made subject to Him, (for this is the reason why the Apostle in 
sending to the Corinthians writes, “But when He saith, All things are put under Him, it is manifest that He 
is excepted which did put all things under Him,” yet who could possibly imagine that the Father, even in 
common with all things, will be subject to the Son?) if, I say, he nevertheless feared these foolish 
imaginations, and says, “He is excepted that did put all things under Him;” much more if the Son of God 
were indeed created, ought John to have feared lest any one should suppose Him uncreated, and to have 
taught on this point before any other. 


But now, since He was Begotten, with good reason neither John nor any other, whether apostle or prophet, 
hath asserted that He was created. Neither had it been so would the Only-Begotten Himself have let it 
pass unmentioned. For He who spoke of Himself so humbly from condescension would certainly not have 
been silent on this matter. And I think it not unreasonable to suppose, that He would be more likely to 
have the higher Nature, and say nothing of it, than not having it to pass by this omission, and fail to make 
known that He had it not. For in the first case there was a good excuse for silence, namely, His desire to 
teach mankind humility by being silent as to the greatness of His attributes; but in the second case you 
can find no just excuse for silence. For why should He who declined many of His real attributes have been, 
if He were created, silent as to His having been made? He who, in order to teach humility, often uttered 
expressions of lowliness, such as did not properly belong to Him, much more if He had been indeed 
created, would not have failed to speak of this. Do you not see Him, in order that none may imagine Him 
not to have been begotten, doing and saying everything to show that He was so, uttering words unworthy 
both of His dignity and His essence, and descending to the humble character of a Prophet? For the 
expression, “As I hear, I judge” ( v. 30 ); and that other, “He hath told Me what I should say, and what I 
should speak” ( xii. 49 ), and the like, belong merely to a prophet. If now, from His desire to remove this 
suspicion, He did not disdain to utter words thus lowly, much more if He were created would He have said 
many like words, that none might suppose Him to be uncreated; as, “Think not that I am begotten of the 
Father; I am created, not begotten, nor do I share His essence.” But as it is, He does the very contrary, 
and utters words which compel men, even against their will and desire, to admit the opposite opinion. As, 
“Tam in the Father, and the Father in Me” ( xiv. 11 ); and, “Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast 
thou not known Me, Philip? he that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father.” ( xiv. 9.) And, “That all men 
should honor the Son, even as they honor the Father.” ( v. 23.) “As the Father raiseth up the dead and 
quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom He will.” ( v. 21.) “My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work.” ( v. 17.) “As the Father knoweth Me, even so know I the Father.” ( x. 15.) “I and My Father are 
One.” ( x. 30.) And everywhere by putting the “as,” and the “so,” and the “being with the Father,” He 
declares His undeviating likeness to Him. His power in Himself He manifests by these, as well as by many 
other words; as when He says, “Peace, be still.” ( Mark iv. 39.) “I will, be thou clean.” ( Matt. viii. 3.) “Thou 
dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee, come out of him.” ( Mark ix. 25.) And again, “Ye have heard that it 
was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill; but I say unto you, That whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause, shall be in danger.” ( Matt. v. 21, 22.) And all the other laws which He gave, and 
wonders which He worked, are sufficient to show His power, or rather, I should say, a very small part of 
them is enough to bring over and convince any, except the utterly insensate. 


[5.] But vainglory is a thing powerful to blind even to very evident truths the minds of those ensnared by 
it, and to persuade them to dispute against what is allowed by others; nay, it instigates some who know 
and are persuaded of the truth to pretended ignorance and opposition. As took place in the case of the 
Jews, for they did not through ignorance deny the Son of God, but that they might obtain honor from the 
multitude; “they believed,” says the Evangelist, but were afraid, “lest they should be put out of the 
synagogue.” ( xii. 40.) And so they gave up their salvation to others. For it cannot be that he who is so 
zealous a slave to the glory of this present world can obtain the glory which is from God. Wherefore He 
rebuked them, saying, “How can ye believe, which receive honor of men, and seek not the honor which 
cometh from God?” ( v. 44.) This passion is a sort of deep intoxication, and makes him who is subdued by 
it hard to recover. And having detached the souls of its captives from heavenly things, it nails them to 
earth, and lets them not look up to the true light, but persuades them ever to wallow in the mire, giving 
them masters so powerful, that they have the rule over them without needing to use commands. For the 
man who is sick of this disease, does of his own accord, and without bidding, all that he thinks will be 
agreeable to his masters. On their account he clothes himself in rich apparel, and beautifies his face, 
taking these pains not for himself but for others; and he leads about a train of followers through the 
market-place, that others may admire him, and all that he does he goes through, merely out of 
obsequiousness to the rest of the world. Can any state of mind be more wretched than this? That others 
may admire him, he is ever being precipitated to ruin. 


Would you learn what a tyrannous sway it exercises? Why surely, the words of Christ are sufficient to 
show it all. But yet listen to these further remarks. If you will ask any of those men who mingle in state 
affairs and incur great expenses, why they lavish so much gold, and what their so vast expenditure means; 
you will hear from them, that it is for nothing else but to gratify the people. If again you ask what the 
people may be; they will say, that it is a thing full of confusion and turbulent, made up for the most part of 
folly, tossed blindly to and fro like the waves of the sea, and often composed of varying and adverse 
opinions. Must not the man who has such a master be more pitiable than any one? And yet strange though 
it be, it is not so strange that worldly men should be eager about these things; but that those who say that 
they have started away from the world should be sick of this same disease, or rather of one more grievous 
still, this is the strangest thing of all. For with the first the loss extends only to money, but in the last case 
the danger reaches to the soul. For when men alter a right faith for reputation’s sake, and dishonor God 
that they may be in high repute themselves, tell me, what excess of stupidity and madness must there not 
be in what they do? Other passions, even if they are very hurtful, at least bring some pleasure with them, 
though it be but for a time and fleeting; those who love money, or wine, or women, have, with their hurt, a 
pleasure, though a brief one. But those who are taken captives by this passion, live a life continually 
embittered and stripped of enjoyment, for they do not obtain what they earnestly desire, glory, I mean, 
from the many. They think they enjoy it, but do not really, because the thing they aim at is not glory at all. 


And therefore their state of mind is not called glory, but a something void of glory, vaingloriousness, so 
have all the ancients named it, and with good reason; inasmuch as it is quite empty, and contains nothing 
bright or glorious within it, but as players’ masks seem to be bright and lovely, but are hollow within, (for 
which cause, though they be more beautiful than natural faces, yet they never draw any to love them,) 
even so, or rather yet more wretchedly, has the applause of the multitude tricked out for us this passion, 
dangerous as an antagonist, and cruel as a master. Its countenance alone is bright, but within it is no 
more like the mask’s mere emptiness, but crammed with dishonor, and full of savage tyranny. Whence 
then, it may be asked, has this passion, so unreasonable, so devoid of pleasure, its birth? Whence else but 
from a low, mean soul? It cannot be that one who is captivated by love of applause should imagine readily 
anything great or noble; he needs must be base, mean, dishonorable, little. He who does nothing for 
virtue’s sake, but to please men worthy of no consideration, and who ever makes account of their 
mistaken and erring opinions, how can he be worth anything? Consider; if any one should ask him, What 
do you think of the many? he clearly would say, “that they are thoughtless, and not to be regarded.” Then 
if any one again should ask him, “Would you choose to be like them?” I do not suppose he could possibly 
desire to be like them. Must it not then be excessively ridiculous to seek the good opinion of those whom 
you never would choose to resemble? 


[6.] Do you say that they are many and a sort of collective body? this is the very reason why you ought 
most to despise them. If when taken singly they are contemptible, still more will this be the case when 
they are many; for when they are assembled together, their individual folly is increased by numbers, and 
becomes greater. So that a man might possibly take a single one of them and set him right, but could not 
do so with them when together, because then their folly becomes intense, and they are led like sheep, and 
follow in every direction the opinions of one another. Tell me, will you seek to obtain this vulgar glory? Do 
not, I beg and entreat you. It turns everything upside down; it is the mother of avarice, of slander, of false 
witness, of treacheries; it arms and exasperates those who have received no injury against those who have 
inflicted none. He who has fallen into this disease neither knows friendship nor remembers old 
companionship, and knows not how to respect any one at all; he has cast away from his soul all goodness, 
and is at war with every one, unstable, without natural affection. 


Again, the passion of anger, tyrannical though it be and hard to bear, still is not wont always to disturb, 
but only when it has persons that excite it; but that of vainglory is ever active, and there is no time, as one 
may say, when it can cease, since reason neither hinders nor restrains it, but it is always with us not only 
persuading us to sin, but snatching from our hands anything which we may chance to do aright, or 
sometimes not allowing us to do right at all. If Paul calls covetousness idolatry, what ought we to name 
that which is mother, and root, and source of it, I mean, vainglory? We cannot possibly find any term such 
as its wickedness deserves. Beloved, let us now return to our senses; let us put off this filthy garment, let 
us rend and cut it off from us, let us at some time or other become free with true freedom, and be sensible 
of the nobility which has been given to us by God; let us despise vulgar applause. For nothing is so 
ridiculous and disgraceful as this passion, nothing so full of shame and dishonor. One may in many ways 
see, that to love honor, is dishonor; and that true honor consists in neglecting honor, in making no account 
of it, but in saying and doing everything according to what seems good to God. In this way we shall be 
able to receive a reward from Him who sees exactly all our doings, if we are content to have Him only for 
a spectator. What need we other eyes, when He who shall confer the prize is ever beholding our actions? 
Is it not a strange thing that, whatever a servant does, he should do to please his master, should seek 
nothing more than his master’s observation, desire not to attract other eyes (though they be great men 
who are looking on) to his conduct, but aim at one thing only, that his master may observe him; while we 
who have a Lord so great, seek other spectators who can nothing profit, but rather hurt us by their 
observation, and make all our labor vain? Not so, I beseech you. Let us call Him to applaud and view our 
actions from whom we shall receive our rewards. Let us have nothing to do with human eyes. For if we 
should even desire to attain this honor, we shall then attain to it, when we seek that which cometh from 
God alone. For, He saith, “Them that honor Me, I will honor.” ( 1 Sam. ii. 30 .) And even as we are best 
supplied with riches when we despise them, and seek only the wealth which cometh from God (“Seek,” he 
saith, “the kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added to you”—Matt. vi. 33 ); so it is in the case 
of honor. When the granting either of riches or honor is no longer attended with danger to us, then God 
gives them freely; and it is then unattended with danger, when they have not the rule or power over us, do 
not command us as slaves, but belong to us as masters and free men. For the reason that He wishes us not 
to love them is, that we may not be ruled by them; and if we succeed in this respect, He gives us them 
with great liberality. Tell me, what is brighter than Paul, when he says, “We seek not honor of men, neither 
of you, nor yet of others.” ( 1 Thess. ii. 6.) What then is richer than him who hath nothing, and yet 
possesseth all things? for as I said, when we are not mastered by them, then we shall master them, then 
we shall receive them. If then we desire to obtain honor, let us shun honor, so shall we be enabled after 
accomplishing the laws of God to obtain both the good things which are here, and those which are 
promised, by the grace of Christ, with whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost, be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


HOMILY IV 


JOHN I. 1 


“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God.” 


[1.] When children are just brought to their learning, their teachers do not give them many tasks in 
succession, nor do they set them once for all, but they often repeat to them the same short ones, so that 
what is said may be easily implanted in their minds, and they may not be vexed at the first onset with the 
quantity, and with finding it hard to remember, and become less active in picking up what is given them, a 
kind of sluggishness arising from the difficulty. And I, who wish to effect the same with you, and to render 
your labor easy, take by little and little the food which lies on this Divine table, and instill it into your 
souls. On this account I shall handle again the same words, not so as to say again the same things, but to 
set before you only what yet remains. Come, then, let us again apply our discourse to the introduction. 


“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God.” Why, when all the other Evangelists had 
begun with the Dispensation ; (for Matthew says, “The Book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
David”; and Luke too relates to us in the beginning of his Gospel the events relating to Mary; and in like 
manner Mark dwells on the same narratives, from that point detailing to us the history of the Baptist;) 
why, when they began with these matters, did John briefly and in a later place hint at them, saying, “the 
Word was made flesh” ( ver. 14 .); and, passing by everything else, His conception, His birth, His bringing 
up, His growth, at once discourse to us concerning His Eternal Generation? 


I will now tell you what the reason of this is. Because the other Evangelists had dwelt most on the 
accounts of His coming in the flesh, there was fear lest some, being of grovelling minds, might for this 
reason rest in these doctrines alone, as indeed was the case with Paul of Samosata. In order, therefore, to 
lead away from this fondness for earth those who were like to fall into it, and to draw them up towards 
heaven, with good reason he commences his narrative from above, and from the eternal subsistence. For 
while Matthew enters upon his relation from Herod the king, Luke from Tiberius Ceesar, Mark from the 
Baptism of John, this Apostle, leaving alone all these things, ascends beyond all time or age. Thither 
darting forward the imagination of his hearers to the “was in the beginning,” not allowing it to stay at any 
point, nor setting any limit, as they did in Herod, and Tiberius, and John. 


And what we may mention besides as especially deserving our admiration is, that John, though he gave 
himself up to the higher doctrine, yet did not neglect the Dispensation; nor were the others, though intent 
upon the relation of this, silent as to the subsistence before the ages. With good cause; for One Spirit It 
was that moved the souls of all; and therefore they have shown great unanimity in their narrative. But 
thou, beloved, when thou hast heard of “The Word,” do not endure those who Say, that He is a work; nor 
those even who think, that He is simply a word. For many are the words of God which angels execute, but 
of those words none is God; they all are prophecies or commands, (for in Scripture it is usual to call the 
laws of God His commands, and prophecies, words; wherefore in speaking of the angels, he says, “Mighty 
in strength, fulfilling His word”) ( Ps. ciii. 20 ), but this Word is a Being with subsistence, proceeding 
without affection from the Father Himself. For this, as I before said, he has shown by the term “Word.” As 
therefore the expression, “In the beginning was the Word,” shows His Eternity, so “was in the beginning 
with God,” has declared to us His Co-eternity. For that you may not, when you hear “In the beginning was 
the Word,” suppose Him to be Eternal, and yet imagine the life of the Father to differ from His by some 
interval and longer duration, and so assign a beginning to the Only-Begotten, he adds, “was in the 
beginning with God”; so eternally even as the Father Himself, for the Father was never without the Word, 
but He was always God with God, yet Each in His proper Person. 


How then, one says, does John assert, that He was in the world, if He was with God? Because He was both 
with God and in the world also. For neither Father nor Son are limited in any way. Since, if “there is no 
end of His greatness” ( Ps. cxlv. 3 ), and if “of His wisdom there is no number” ( Ps. cxlvii. 5 ), it is clear 
that there cannot be any beginning in time to His Essence. Thou hast heard, that “In the beginning God 
made the heaven and the earth” ( Gen. i. 1 ); what dost thou understand from this “beginning”? clearly, 
that they were created before all visible things. So, respecting the Only-Begotten, when you hear that He 
was “in the beginning,” conceive of him as before all intelligible things, and before the ages. 


But if any one say, “How can it be that He is a Son, and yet not younger than the Father? since that which 
proceeds from something else needs must be later than that from which it proceeds”; we will say that, 
properly speaking, these are human reasonings; that he who questions on this matter will question on 
others yet more improper; and that to such we ought not even to give ear. For our speech is now 
concerning God, not concerning the nature of men, which is subject to the sequence and necessary 
conclusions of these reasonings. Still, for the assurance of the weaker sort, we will speak even to these 
points. 


[2.] Tell me, then, does the radiance of the sun proceed from the substance itself of the sun, or from some 
other source? Any one not deprived of his very senses needs must confess, that it proceeds from the 
substance itself. Yet, although the radiance proceeds from the sun itself, we cannot say that it is later in 
point of time than the substance of that body, since the sun has never appeared without its rays. Now if in 
the case of these visible and sensible bodies there has been shown to be something which proceeds from 
something else, and yet is not after that from whence it proceeds; why are you incredulous in the case of 
the invisible and ineffable Nature? This same thing there takes place, but in a manner suitable to That 
Substance. For it is for this reason that Paul too calls Him “Brightness” ( Heb. i. 3 ); setting forth thereby 


His being from Him and His Co-eternity. Again, tell me, were not all the ages, and every interval created 
by Him? Any man not deprived of his senses must necessarily confess this. There is no interval therefore 
between the Son and the Father; and if there be none, then He is not after, but Co-eternal with Him. For 
“before” and “after” are notions implying time, since, without age or time, no man could possibly imagine 
these words; but God is above times and ages. 


But if in any case you say that you have found a beginning to the Son, see whether by the same reason 
and argument you are not compelled to reduce the Father also to a beginning, earlier indeed, but still a 
beginning. For when you have assigned to the Son a limit and beginning of existence, do you not proceed 
upwards from that point, and say, that the Father was before it? Clearly you do. Tell me then, what is the 
extent of the Father’s prior subsistence? For whether you say that the interval is little, or whether you say 
it is great, you equally have brought the Father to a beginning. For it is clear, that it is by measuring the 
space that you say whether it is little or great; yet it would not be possible to measure it, unless there 
were a beginning on either side; so that as far as you are concerned you have given the Father a 
beginning, and henceforth, according to your argument, not even the Father will be without beginning. 
See you that the word spoken by the Saviour is true, and the saying everywhere discovers its force? And 
what is that word? It is “He that honoreth not the Son, honoreth not the Father.” ( John v. 23.) 


And I know indeed that what now has been said cannot by many be comprehended, and therefore it is that 
in many places we avoid agitating questions of human reasonings, because the rest of the people cannot 
follow such arguments, and if they could, still they have nothing firm or sure in them. “For the thoughts of 
mortal men are miserable, and our devices are but uncertain.” ( Wisd. ix. 14.) Still I should like to ask our 
objectors, what means that which is said by the Prophet, “Before Me there was no God formed, nor is 
there any after Me”? ( Is. xliii. 10.) For if the Son is younger than the Father, how, says He, “Nor is there 
any after me”? Will you take away the being of the Only-Begotten Himself? You either must dare this, or 
admit one Godhead with distinct Persons of the Father and Son. 


Finally, how could the expression, “All things were made by Him,” be true? For if there is an age older 
than He, how can that which was before Him have been made by Him? See ye to what daring the 
argument has carried them, when once the truth has been unsettled? Why did not the Evangelist say, that 
He was made from things that were not, as Paul declares of all things, when he says, “Who calleth those 
things which be not as though they were”; but says, “Was in the beginning”? ( Rom. iv. 17.) This is 
contrary to that; and with good reason. For God neither is made, nor has anything older; these are words 
of the Greeks. Tell me this too: Would you not say, that the Creator beyond all comparison excels His 
works? Yet since that which is from things that were not is similar to them, where is the superiority not 
admitting of comparison? And what mean the expressions, “I am the first and I am the last” ( Is. xliv. 6 ); 
and, “before Me was no other God formed”? ( Is. xliii. 10.) For if the Son be not of the same Essence, there 
is another God; and if He be not Co-eternal, He is after Him; and if He did not proceed from His Essence, 
clear it is that He was made. But if they assert, that these things were said to distinguish Him from idols, 
why do they not allow that it is to distinguish Him from idols that he says, “the Only True God”? ( John 
xvii. 3.) Besides, if this was said to distinguish Him from idols, how would you interpret the whole 
sentence? “After Me,” He says, “is no other God.” In saying this, He does not exclude the Son, but that 
“After Me there is no idol God,” not that “there is no Son.” Allowed, says he; what then? and the 
expression, “Before Me was no other God formed,” will you so understand, as that no idol God indeed was 
formed before Him, but yet a Son was formed before Him? What evil spirit would assert this? I do not 
suppose that even Satan himself would do so. 


Moreover, if He be not Co-eternal with the Father, how can you say that His Life is infinite? For if it have a 
beginning from before, although it be endless, yet it is not infinite; for the infinite must be infinite in both 
directions. As Paul also declared, when he said, “Having neither beginning of days, nor end of life” ( Heb. 
vii. 3 ); by this expression showing that He is both without beginning and without end. For as the one has 
no limit, so neither has the other. In one direction there is no end, in the other no beginning. 


[3.] And how again, since He is “Life,” was there ever when He was not? For all must allow, that Life both 
is always, and is without beginning and without end, if It be indeed Life, as indeed It is. For if there be 
when It is not, how can It be the life of others, when It even Itself is not? 


“How then,” says one, “does John lay down a beginning by saying, In the beginning was’?” Tell me, have 
you attended to the “In the beginning,” and to the “was,” and do you not understand the expression, “the 
Word was”? What! when the Prophet says, “From everlasting and to everlasting Thou art” ( Ps. xc. 2 ), 
does he say this to assign Him limits? No, but to declare His Eternity. Consider now that the case is the 
same in this place. He did not use the expression as assigning limits, since he did not say, “had a 
beginning,” but “was in the beginning”; by the word “was” carrying thee forward to the idea that the Son 
is without beginning. “Yet observe,” says he, “the Father is named with the addition of the article, but the 
Son without it.” What then, when the Apostle says, “The Great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ” ( Tit. ii. 
13 ); and again, “Who is above all, God”? ( Rom. ix. 5.) It is true that here he has mentioned the Son, 
without the article; but he does the same with the Father also, at least in his Epistle to the Philippians (c. 
ii. 6 ), he says, “Who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God”; and again to 
the Romans, “Grace to you, and peace, from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” ( Rom. i. 7.) 


Besides, it was superfluous for it to be attached in that place, when close above it was continually 
attached to “the Word.” For as in speaking concerning the Father, he says, “God is a Spirit” ( John iv. 24 ), 
and we do not, because the article is not joined to “Spirit,” yet deny the Spiritual Nature of God; so here, 
although the article is not annexed to the Son, the Son is not on that account a less God. Why so? Because 
in saying “God,” and again “God,” he does not reveal to us any difference in this Godhead, but the 
contrary; for having before said, “and the Word was God”; that no one might suppose the Godhead of the 
Son to be inferior, he immediately adds the characteristics of genuine Godhead, including Eternity, (for 
“He was,” says he, “in the beginning with God,”) and attributing to Him the office of Creator. For “by Him 
were all things made, and without Him was not anything made that was made”; which His Father also 
everywhere by the Prophets declares to be especially characteristic of His own Essence. And the Prophets 
are continually busy on this kind of demonstration, not only of itself, but when they contend against the 
honor shown to idols; “Let the gods perish,” says one “who have not made heaven and earth” ( Jer. x. 11 ): 
and again, “I have stretched out the heaven with My hand” ( Is. xliv. 24 ); and it is as declaring it to be 
indicative of Divinity, that He everywhere puts it. And the Evangelist himself was not satisfied with these 
words, but calls Him “Life” too and “Light.” If now He was ever with the Father, if He Himself created all 
things, if He brought all things into existence, and keeps together all things, (for, this he meant by “Life,”) 
if He enlightens all things, who so senseless as to say, that the Evangelist desired to teach an inferiority of 
Divinity by those very expressions, by which, rather than by any others, it is possible to express its 
equality and not differing? Let us not then confound the creation with the Creator, lest we too hear it said 
of us, that “they served the creature rather than the Creator” ( Rom. i. 25 ); for although it be asserted 
that this is said of the heavens, still in speaking of the heavens he positively says, that we must not serve 
the creature, for it is a heathenish thing. 


[4.] Let us therefore not lay ourselves under this curse. For this the Son of God came, that He might rid us 
from this service; for this He took the form of a slave, that He might free us from this slavery; for this He 
was spit upon, for this He was buffeted, for this He endured the shameful death. Let us not, I entreat you, 
make all these things of none effect, let us not go back to our former unrighteousness, or rather to 
unrighteousness much more grievous; for to serve the creature is not the same thing as to bring down the 
Creator, as far at least as in us lies, to the meanness of the creature. For He continues being such as He 
is; as says the Psalmist, “Thou art the same, and Thy years shall not fail.” ( Ps. cii. 27.) Let us then glorify 
Him as we have received from our fathers, let us glorify Him both by our faith and by our works; for sound 
doctrines avail us nothing to salvation, if our life is corrupt. Let us then order it according to what is well- 
pleasing to God, setting ourselves far from all filthiness, unrighteousness, and covetousness, as strangers 
and foreigners and aliens to the things here on earth. If any have much wealth and possessions, let him so 
use them as one who is a sojourner, and who, whether he will or not, shall shortly pass from them. If one 
be injured by another, let him not be angry forever, nay rather not even for a time. For the Apostle has not 
allowed us more than a single day for the venting of anger. 


“Let not,” says he, “the sun go down upon your wrath” ( Eph. iv. 26 ); and with reason; for it is matter for 
contentment that even in so short a time nothing unpleasant take place; but if night also overtake us, 
what has happened becomes more grievous, because the fire of our wrath is increased ten thousand times 
by memory, and we at our leisure enquire into it more bitterly. Before therefore we obtain this pernicious 
leisure and kindle a hotter fire, he bids us arrest beforehand and quench the mischief. For the passion of 
wrath is fierce, fiercer than any flame; and so we need much haste to prevent the flame, and not allow it 
to blaze up high, for so this disease becomes a cause of many evils. It has overturned whole houses, it has 
dissolved old companionships, and has worked tragedies not to be remedied in a short moment of time. 
“For,” saith one, “the sway of his fury shall be his destruction.” ( Ecclus. i. 22.) Let us not then leave such 
a wild beast unbridled, but put upon him a muzzle in all ways strong, the fear of the judgment to come. 
Whenever a friend grieves thee, or one of thine own family exasperates thee, think of the sins thou hast 
committed against God, and that by kindness towards him thou makest that judgment more lenient to 
thyself, (“Forgive,” saith He, “and ye shall be forgiven”) ( Luke vi. 37 ), and thy passion shall quickly skulk 
away. 


And besides, consider this, whether there has been a time when thou wert being carried away into 
ferocity, and didst control thyself, and another time when thou hast been dragged along by the passion. 
Compare the two seasons, and thou shalt gain thence great improvement. For tell me, when didst thou 
praise thyself? Was it when thou wast worsted, or when thou hadst the mastery? Do we not in the first 
case vehemently blame ourselves, and feel ashamed. even when none reproves us, and do not many 
feelings of repentance come over us, both for what we have said and done; but when we gain the mastery, 
then are we not proud, and exult as conquerors? For victory in the case of anger is, not the requiting evil 
with the like, (that is utter defeat,) but the bearing meekly to be ill treated and ill spoken of. To get the 
better is not to inflict but to suffer evil. Therefore when angry do not say, “certainly I will retaliate,” 
“certainly I will be revenged”; do not persist in saying to those who exhort you to gain a victory, “I will not 
endure that the man mock me, and escape clear.” He will never mock thee, except when thou avengest 
thyself; or if he even should mock thee he will do so as a fool. Seek not when thou conquerest honor from 
fools, but consider that sufficient which comes from men of understanding. Nay, why do I set before thee a 
small and mean body of spectators, when I make it up of men? Look up straight to God: He will praise 
thee, and the man who is approved by Him must not seek honor from mortals. Mortal honor often arises 
from flattery or hatred of others, and brings no profit; but the decision of God is free from this inequality, 


Ver. 8. “This is the commandment; for the darkness” of perversion, that is, “has passed away, and, lo, the 
true light hath already shone,”—that is, through faith, through knowledge, through the Covenant working 
in men, through prepared judgments. 


Ver. 9. “He that saith he is in the light,”—in the light, he means in the truth,—”and hateth,” he says, “his 
brother.” By his brother, he means not only his neighbour, but also the Lord. For unbelievers hate Him and 
do not keep His commandments. Therefore also he infers:— 


Ver. 10. “He that loveth his brother abideth in the light; and there is none occasion of stumbling in him.” 


Vers. 12-14. He then indicates the stages of advancement and progress of souls that are still located in 
the flesh; and calls those whose sins have been forgiven, for the Lord’s name’s sake, “little children,” for 
many believe on account of the name only. He styles “fathers” the perfect, “who have known what was 
from the beginning,” and received with understanding,—the Son, that is, of whom he said above, “that 
which was from the beginning.” 


“T write,” says he, “to you, young men, because ye have overcome the wicked one.” Young man strong in 
despising pleasures. “The wicked one” points out the eminence of the devil. “The children,” moreover, 
know the Father; having fled from idols and gathered together to the one God. 


Ver. 15. “For the world,” he says, “is in the wicked one.” Is not the world, and all that is in the world, 
called God’s creation and very good? Yes. But, 


Ver. 16. “The lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the ambition of the world,” which arise from the 
perversion of life, “are not of the Father, but of the world,” and of you. 


Ver. 17. “Therefore also the world shall pass away, and the lust thereof; but he that doeth the will of God” 
and His commandments “abideth for ever.” 


Ver. 19. “They went out from us; but they were not of us”—neither the apostate angels, nor men falling 
away;—”but that they may be manifested that they are not of us.” With sufficient clearness he 
distinguishes the class of the elect and that of the lost, and that which remaining in faith “has an unction 
from the Holy One,” which comes through faith. He that abideth not in faith. 


Ver. 22. “A liar” and “an antichrist, who denieth that Jesus is the Christ.” For Jesus, Saviour and Redeemer, 
is also Christ the King. 


Ver. 23. “He who denies the Son,” by ignoring Him, “has not the Father, nor does he know Him.” But he 
who knoweth the Son and the Father, knows according to knowledge, and when the Lord shall be 
manifested at His second advent, shall have confidence and not be confounded. Which confusion is heavy 
punishment. 


Ver. 29. “Every one,” he says, “who doeth righteousness is born of God;” being regenerated, that is, 
according to faith. 


CHAP III 


“For the world knoweth us not, as it knew Him not.” He means by the world those who live a worldly life 
in pleasures 


Ver. 2. “Beloved,” says he, “now are we the sons of God,” not by natural affection, but because we have 
God as our Father. For it is the greater love that, seeing we have no relationship to God, He nevertheless 
loves us and calls us His sons. “And it hath not yet appeared what we shall be;” that is, to what kind of 
glory we shall attain. “For if He shall be manifested,”—that is, if we are made perfect,—”we shall be like 
Him,” as reposing and justified, pure in virtue, “so that we may see Him” (His countenance) “as He is,” by 
comprehension. 


Ver. 8. “He that doeth unrighteousness is of the devil,” that is, of the devil as his father, following and 
choosing the same things. “The devil sinneth from the beginning,” he says. From the beginning from 
which he began to sin, incorrigibly persevering in sinning. 


Ver. 9. He says, “Whosoever is born of God does not commit sin, for His seed remaineth in him;” that is, 
His word in him who is born again through faith. 


Ver. 10. “Thus we know the children of God, as likewise the children of the devil,” who choose things like 
the devil; for so also they are said to be of the wicked one. 


Ver. 15. “Every one who hateth his brother is a murderer.” For in him through unbelief Christ dies. Rightly, 
therefore, he continues, “And ye know that no murderer and unbeliever hath eternal life abiding in him.” 
For the living Christ abides in the believing soul. 


and brings great advantage to the man whom He approves. This praise then let us follow after. 


Will you learn what an evil is anger? Stand by while others are quarreling in the forum. In yourself you 
cannot easily see the disgrace of the thing, because your reason is darkened and drunken; but when you 
are clear from the passion, and while your judgment is sound, view your own case in others. Observe, I 
pray you, the crowds collecting round, and the angry men like maniacs acting shamefully in the midst. For 
when the passion boils up within the breast, and becomes excited and savage, the mouth breathes fire, 
the eyes emit fire, all the face becomes swollen, the hands are extended disorderly, the feet dance 
ridiculously, and they spring at those who restrain them, and differ nothing from madmen in their 
insensibility to all these things; nay, differ not from wild asses, kicking and biting. Truly a passionate man 
is not a graceful one. 


And then, when after this exceedingly ridiculous conduct, they return home and come to themselves, they 
have the greater pain, and much fear, thinking who were present when they were angry. For like raving 
men, they did not then know the standers by, but when they have returned to their right mind, then they 
consider, were they friends? were they foes and enemies that looked on? And they fear alike about both; 
the first because they will condemn them and give them more shame; the others because they will rejoice 
at it. And if they have even exchanged blows, then their fear is the more pressing; for instance, lest 
anything very grievous happen to the sufferer; a fever follow and bring on death, or a troublesome 
swelling rise and place him in danger of the worst. And, “what need” (say they) “had I of fighting, and 
violence, and quarreling? Perish such things.” And then they curse the ill-fated business which caused 
them to begin, and the more foolish lay on “wicked spirits,” and “an evil hour,” the blame of what has 
been done; but these things are not from an evil hour, (for there is no such thing as an evil hour,) nor from 
a wicked spirit, but from the wickedness of those captured by the passion; they draw the spirits to them, 
and bring upon themselves all things terrible. “But the heart swells,” says one, “and is stung by insults.” I 
know it; and that is the reason why I admire those who master this dreadful wild beast; yet it is possible if 
we will, to beat off the passion. For why when our rulers insult us do we not feel it? It is because fear 
counterbalances the passion, and frightens us from it, and does not allow it to spring up at all. And why 
too do our servants, though insulted by us in ten thousand ways, bear all in silence? Because they too 
have the same restraint laid upon them. And think thou not merely of the fear of God, but that it is even 
God Himself who then insults thee, who bids thee be silent, and then thou wilt bear all things meekly, and 
say to the aggressor, How can I be angry with thee? there is another that restrains both my hand and my 
tongue; and the saying will be a suggestion of sound wisdom, both to thyself and to him. Even now we 
bear unbearable things on account of men, and often say to those who have insulted us, “Such an one 
insulted me, not you.” Shall we not use the same caution in the case of God? How else can we hope for 
pardon? Let us say to our soul, “It is God who holds our hands, who now insults us; let us not be restive, 
let not God be less honored by us than men.” Did ye shudder at the word? I wish you would shudder not at 
the word only, but at the deed. For God hath commanded us when buffeted not only to endure it, but even 
to offer ourselves to suffer something worse; and we withstand Him with such vehemence, that we not 
only refuse to offer ourselves to suffer evil, but even avenge ourselves, nay often are the first to act on the 
offensive, and think we are disgraced if we do not the same in return. Yes, and the mischief is, that when 
utterly worsted we think ourselves conquerors, and when lying undermost and receiving ten thousand 
blows from the devil, then we imagine that we are mastering him. Let us then, I exhort you, understand 
what is the nature of this victory, and this kind of nature let us follow after. To suffer evil is to get the 
crown. If then we wish to be proclaimed victors by God, let us not in these contests observe the laws of 
heathen games, but those of God, and learn to bear all things with longsuffering; for so we may get the 
better of our antagonists, and obtain both present and promised goods, through the grace and 
lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom and with whom to the Father and the Holy Spirit 
be glory, power, and honor, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY V 


JOHN I. 3 


“All things were made by Him; and without Him was not anything made that was made.” 


[1.] Moses in the beginning of the history and writings of the Old Testament speaks to us of the objects of 
sense, and enumerates them to us at length. For, “In the beginning,” he says, “God made the heaven and 
the earth,” and then he adds, that light was created, and a second heaven and the stars, the various kinds 
of living creatures, and, that we may not delay by going through particulars, everything else. But this 
Evangelist, cutting all short, includes both these things and the things which are above these in a single 
sentence; with reason, because they were known to his hearers, and because he is hastening to a greater 
subject, and has instituted all his treatise, that he might speak not of the works but of the Creator, and 
Him who produced them all. And therefore Moses, though he has selected the smaller portion of the 
creation, (for he has spoken nothing to us concerning the invisible powers,) dwells on these things; while 
John, as hastening to ascend to the Creator Himself, runs by both these things, and those on which Moses 
was silent, having comprised them in one little saying, “All things were made by Him.” And that you may 
not think that he merely speaks of all the things mentioned by Moses, he adds, that “without Him was not 
anything made that was made.” That is to say, that of created things, not one, whether it be visible or 


intelligible was brought into being without the power of the Son. 


For we will not put the full stop after “not anything,” as the heretics do. They, because they wish to make 
the Spirit created, say, “What was made, in Him was Life”; yet so what is said becomes unintelligible. 
First, it was not the time here to make mention of the Spirit, and if he desired to do so, why did he state it 
so indistinctly? For how is it clear that this saying relates to the Spirit? Besides, we shall find by this 
argument, not that the Spirit, but that the Son Himself, is created by Himself. But rouse yourselves, that 
what is said may not escape you; and come, let us read for a while after their fashion, for so its absurdity 
will be clearer to us. “What was made, in Him was Life.” They say that the Spirit is called “Life.” But this 
“Life” is found to be also “Light,” for he adds, “And the Life was the Light of men.” ( Ver. 4.) Therefore, 
according to them the “Light of men” here means the Spirit. Well, but when he goes on to Say, that “There 
was a man sent from God, to bear witness of that Light” ( vers. 6, 7 ), they needs must assert, that this too 
is spoken of the Spirit; for whom he above called “Word,” Him as he proceeds he calls “God,” and “Life,” 
and “Light.” This “Word” he says was “Life,” and this “Life” was “Light.” If now this Word was Life, and if 
this Word and this Life became flesh, then the Life, that is to say, the Word, “was made flesh, and we 
beheld” Its “glory, the glory as of the Only-Begotten of the Father.” If then they say that the Spirit is here 
called “Life,” consider what strange consequences will follow. It will be the Spirit, not the Son, that was 
made flesh; the Spirit will be the Only-Begotten Son. 


And those who read the passage so will fall, if not into this, yet in avoiding this into another most strange 
conclusion. If they allow that the words are spoken of the Son, and yet do not stop or read as we do, then 
they will assert that the Son is created by Himself. Since, if “the Word was Life,” and “what was made in 
Him was Life”; according to this reading He is created in Himself and through Himself. Then after some 
words between, he has added, “And we beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only-Begotten of the Father.” ( 
Ver. 14.) See, the Holy Spirit is found, according to the reading of those who assert these things, to be also 
an only-begotten Son, for it is concerning Him that all this declaration is uttered by him. See when the 
word has swerved from the truth, whither it is perverted, and what strange consequences it produces! 


What then, says one, is not the Spirit “Light”? It is Light: but in this place there is no mention of the 
Spirit. Since even God (the Father) is called “Spirit,” that is to say, incorporeal, yet God (the Father) is not 
absolutely meant wherever “Spirit” is mentioned. And why do you wonder if we say this of the Father? We 
could not even say of the Comforter, that wherever “Spirit” (is mentioned), the Comforter is absolutely 
meant, and yet this is His most distinctive name; still not always where Spirit (is mentioned is) the 
Comforter (meant). Thus Christ is called “the power of God” ( 1 Cor. i. 24 ), and “the wisdom of God”; yet 
not always where “the power” and “the wisdom of God” are mentioned is Christ meant; so in this passage, 
although the Spirit does give “Light,” yet the Evangelist is not now speaking of the Spirit. 


When we have shut them out from these strange opinions, they who take all manner of pains to withstand 
the truth, say, (still clinging to the same reading,) “Whatever came into existence by him was life, 
because,” says one, “whatever came into existence was life.” What then do you say of the punishment of 
the men of Sodom, and the flood, and hell fire, and ten thousand like things? “But,” says one, “we are 
speaking of the material creation.” Well, these too belong entirely to the material creation. But that we 
may out of our abundance refute their argument, we will ask them, “Is wood, life,” tell me? “Is stone, 
life?” these things that are lifeless and motionless? Nay, is man absolutely life? Who would say so? he is 
not pure life, but is capable of receiving life. 


[2.] See here again, an absurdity; by the same succession of consequences we will bring the argument to 
such a point, that even hence you may learn their folly. In this way they assert things by no means 
befitting of the Spirit. Being driven from their other ground, they apply those things to men, which they 
before thought to be spoken worthily of the Spirit. However, let us examine the reading itself this way 
also. The creature is now called “life,” therefore, the same is “light,” and John came to witness concerning 
it. Why then is not he also “light”? He says that “he was not that light” ( ver. 8 ), and yet he belonged to 
created things? How then is he not “light”? How was he “in the world, and the world was made by him”? ( 
Ver. 10.) Was the creature in the creature, and was the creature made by the creature? But how did “the 
world know him not”? How did the creature not know the creature? “But as many as received him, to 
them gave he power to become the sons of God.” ( Ver. 12.) But enough of laughter. For the rest I leave it 
to you to attack these monstrous reasonings, that we may not seem to have chosen to raise a laugh for its 
own sake, and waste the time without cause. For if these things are neither said of the Spirit, (and it has 
been shown that they are not,) nor of anything created, and yet they still hold to the same reading, that 
stranger conclusion than any which we before mentioned, will follow, that the Son was made by Himself. 
For if the Son is the true Light, and this Light was Life, and this Life was made in Him, this must needs be 
the result according to their own reading. Let us then relinquish this reading, and come to the recognized 
reading and explanation. 


And what is that? It is to make the sentence end at “was made,” and to begin the next sentence with, “In 
Him was Life.” What (the Evangelist) says is this, “Without Him was not anything made that was made”; 
whatever created thing was made, says he, was not made without Him. See you how by this short addition 
he has rectified all the besetting difficulties; for the saying, that “without Him was not anything made,” 
and then the adding, “which was made,” includes things cognizable by the intellect, but excludes the 


Spirit. For after he had said that “all things were made by Him,” and “without Him was not anything 
made,” he needed this addition, lest some one should say, “If all things were made by Him, then the Spirit 
also was made.” “I,” he replies, “asserted that whatever was made was made by Him, even though it be 
invisible, or incorporeal, or in the heavens. For this reason, I did not say absolutely, all things,’ but 
whatever was made,’ that is, created things,’ but the Spirit is uncreated.” 


Do you see the precision of his teaching? He has alluded to the creation of material things, (for 
concerning these Moses had taught before him,) and after bringing us to advance from thence to higher 
things, I mean the immaterial and the invisible, he excepts the Holy Spirit from all creation. And so Paul, 
inspired by the same grace, said, “For by Him were all things created.” ( Col. i. 16.) Observe too here 
again the same exactness. For the same Spirit moved this soul also. That no one should except any 
created things from the works of God because of their being invisible, nor yet should confound the 
Comforter with them, after running through the objects of sense which are known to all, he enumerates 
also things in the heavens, saying, “Whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers”; 
for the expression “whether” subjoined to each, shows to us nothing else but this, that “by Him all things 
were made, and without Him was not anything made that was made.” 


But if you think that the expression “by” is a mark of inferiority, (as making Christ an instrument,) hear 
him say, “Thou, Lord, in the beginning, hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the work 
of Thy hands.” ( Ps. cii. 25.) He says of the Son what is said of the Father in His character of Creator; 
which he would not have said, unless he had deemed of Him as of a Creator, and yet not subservient to 
any. And if the expression “by Him” is here used, it is put for no other reason but to prevent any one from 
supposing the Son to be Unbegotten. For that in respect of the title of Creator He is nothing inferior to the 
Father; hear from Himself, where He saith, “As the Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, even 
so the Son quickeneth whom He will.” (c. v. 21.) If now in the Old Testament it is said of the Son, “Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth,” His title of Creator is plain. But if you say 
that the Prophet spoke this of the Father, and that Paul attributed to the Son what was said of the Father, 
even so the conclusion is the same. For Paul would not have decided that the same expression suited the 
Son, unless he had been very confident that between Father and Son there was an equality of honor; since 
it would have been an act of extremest rashness to refer what suited an incomparable Nature to a nature 
inferior to, and falling short of it. But the Son is not inferior to, nor falls short of, the Essence of the 
Father; and therefore Paul has not only dared to use these expressions concerning Him, but also others 
like them. For the expression “from Whom,” which you decide to belong properly to the Father alone, he 
uses also concerning the Son, when he says, “from which all the body by joints and bands having 
nourishment ministered, and knit together, increaseth with the increase of God.” ( Col. ii. 19.) 


[3.] And he is not content with this only, he stops your mouths in another way also, by applying to the 
Father the expression “by whom,” which you say is a mark of inferiority. For he says, “God is faithful, by 
whom ye were called unto the fellowship of His Son” ( 1 Cor. i. 9 ): and again, “By His will” (1 Cor.i.1, 
&c.); and in another place, “For of Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all things.” ( Rom. xi. 26.) 
Neither is the expression “from whom,” assigned to the Son only, but also to the Spirit; for the angel said 
to Joseph, “Fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife, for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy 
Ghost.” ( Matt. i. 20.) As also the Prophet does not deem it improper to apply to the Father the expression 
“in whom,” which belongs to the Spirit, when he says, “In God we shall do valiantly.” ( Ps. Ix. 12.) And 
Paul, “Making request, if by any means now at length I might have a prosperous journey, in the will of 
God, to come unto you.” ( Rom. i. 10.) And again he uses it of Christ, saying, “In Christ Jesus.” ( Rom. vi. 
11, 23 , &c.) In short, we may often and continually find these expressions interchanged; now this would 
not have taken place, had not the same Essence been in every instance their subject. And that you may 
not imagine that the words, “All things were made by Him,” are in this case used concerning His miracles, 
(for the other Evangelists have discoursed concerning these;) he farther goes on to say, “He was in the 
world, and the world was made by Him”; (but not the Spirit, for This is not of the number of created 
things, but of those above all creation.) 


Let us now attend to what follows. John having spoken of the work of creation, that “All things were made 
by Him, and without Him was not anything made that was made,” goes on to speak concerning His 
Providence, where he saith, “In Him was Life.” That no one may doubt how so many and so great things 
were “made by Him,” he adds, that “In Him was Life.” For as with the fountain which is the mother of the 
great deeps, however much you take away you nothing lessen the fountain; so with the energy of the Only- 
Begotten, however much you believe has been produced and made by it, it has become no whit the less. 
Or, to use a more familiar example, I will instance that of light, which the Apostle himself added 
immediately, saying, “And the Life was the Light.” As then light, however many myriads it may enlighten, 
suffers no diminution of its own brightness; so also God, before commencing His work and after 
completing it, remains alike indefectible, nothing diminished, nor wearied by the greatness of the 
creation. Nay, if need were that ten thousand, or even an infinite number of such worlds be created, He 
remains the same, sufficient for them all not merely to produce, but also to control them after their 
creation. For the word “Life” here refers not merely to the act of creation, but also to the providence 
(engaged) about the permanence of the things created; it also lays down beforehand the doctrine of the 
resurrection, and is the beginning of these marvelous good tidings. Since when “life” has come to be with 
us, the power of death is dissolved; and when “light” has shone upon us, there is no longer darkness, but 


life ever abides within us, and death cannot overcome it. So that what is asserted of the Father might be 
asserted absolutely of Him (Christ) also, that “In Him we live and move and have our being.” ( Col. i. 16, 
17.) As Paul has shown when he says, “By Him were all things created,” and “by Him all things consist”; 
for which reason He has been called also “Root” and “Foundation.” 


But when you hear that “In Him was Life,” do not imagine Him a compound Being, since farther on he 
says of the Father also, “As the Father hath Life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son also to have Life” ( 
John v. 26 ); now as you would not on account of this expression say that the Father is compounded, so 
neither can you say so of the Son. Thus in another place he says, that “God is Light” (1 Johni. 5 ), and 
elsewhere (it is said), that He “dwelleth in light unapproachable” ( 1 Tim. vi. 16 ); yet these expressions 
are used not that we may suppose a compounded nature, but that by little and little we may be led up to 
the highest doctrines. For since one of the multitude could not easily have understood how His life was 
Life Impersonate, he first used that humbler expression, and afterwards leads them (thus) trained to the 
higher doctrine. For He who had said that “He hath given Him (the Son) to have life” (c. v. 26 ); the Same 
saith in another place, “I am the Life” (c. xiv. 6 ); and in another, “I am the Light.” (c. viii. 12.) And what, 
tell me, is the nature of this “light”? This kind (of light) is the object not of the senses, but of the intellect, 
enlightening the soul herself. And since Christ should hereafter say, that “None can come unto Me except 
the Father draw him” (c. vi. 44 ); the Apostle has in this place anticipated an objection, and declared that 
it is He (the Son) who “giveth light” ( ver. 9 ); that although you hear a saying like this concerning the 
Father, you may not say that it belongs to the Father only, but also to the Son. For, “All things,” He saith, 
“which the Father hath are Mine.” (c. xvi. 15.) 


First then, the Evangelist hath instructed us respecting the creation, after that he tells us of the goods 
relating to the soul which He supplied to us by His coming; and these he has darkly described in one 
sentence, when he says, “And the Life was the Light of men.” ( Ver. 4.) He does not say, “was the light of 
the Jews,” but universally “of men”: nor did the Jews only, but the Greeks also, come to this knowledge, 
and this light was a common proffer made to all. “Why did he not add Angels,’ but said, of men’?” Because 
at present his discourse is of the nature of men, and to them he came bearing glad tidings of good things. 


“And the light shineth in darkness.” ( ver. 5.) He calls death and error, “darkness.” For the light which is 
the object of our senses does not shine in darkness, but apart from it; but the preaching of Christ hath 
shone forth in the midst of prevailing error, and made it to disappear. And He by enduring death hath so 
overcome death, that He hath recovered those already held by it. Since then neither death overcame it, 
nor error, since it is bright everywhere, and shines by its proper strength, therefore he says, 


“And the darkness comprehended it not.” For it cannot be overcome, and will not dwell in souls which 
wish not to be enlightened. 


[4.] But let it not trouble thee that It took not all, for not by necessity and force, but by will and consent 
does God bring us to Himself. Therefore do not thou shut thy doors against this light, and thou shalt enjoy 
great happiness. But this light cometh by faith, and when it is come, it lighteth abundantly him that hath 
received it; and if thou displayest a pure life (meet) for it, remains indwelling within continually. “For,” He 
saith, “He that loveth Me, will keep My commandments; and I and My Father will come unto him, and 
make Our abode with him.” ( John xiv. 23 ; slightly varied.) As then one cannot rightly enjoy the sunlight, 
unless he opens his eyes; so neither can one largely share this splendor, unless he have expanded the eye 
of the soul, and rendered it in every way keen of sight. 


But how is this effected? Then when we have cleansed the soul from all the passions. For sin is darkness, 
and a deep darkness; as is clear, because men do it unconsciously and secretly. For, “every one that doeth 
evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light.” (c. iii. 20.) And, “It is a shame even to speak of those 
things which are done of them in secret.” ( Eph. v. 12.) For, as in darkness a man knows neither friend nor 
foe, but cannot perceive any of the properties of objects; so too is it in sin. For he who desires to get more 
gain, makes no difference between friend and enemy; and the envious regards with hostile eyes the man 
with whom he is very intimate; and the plotter is at mortal quarrel with all alike. In short, as to 
distinguishing the nature of objects, he who commits sin is no better than men who are drunk or mad. And 
as in the night, wood, lead, iron, silver, gold, precious stones, seem to us all alike on account of the 
absence of the light which shows their distinctions; so he who leads an impure life knows neither the 
excellence of temperance nor the beauty of philosophy. For in darkness, as I said before, even precious 
stones if they be displayed do not show their luster, not by reason of their own nature, but because of the 
want of discernment in the beholders. Nor is this the only evil which happens to us who are in sin, but this 
also, that we live in constant fear: and as men walking in a moonless night tremble, though none be by to 
frighten them; so those who work iniquity cannot have confidence, though there be none to accuse them; 
but they are afraid of everything, and are suspicious, being pricked by their conscience: all to them is full 
of fear and distress, they look about them at everything, are terrified at everything. Let us then flee a life 
so painful, especially since after this painfulness shall follow death; a deathless death, for of the 
punishment in that place there will be no end; and in this life they (who sin) are no better than madmen, 
in that they are dreaming of things that have no existence. They think they are rich when they are not 
rich, that they enjoy when they are not enjoying, nor do they properly perceive the cheat until they are 
freed from the madness and have shaken off the sleep. Wherefore Paul exhorts all to be sober, and to 


watch; and Christ also commands the same. For he who is sober and awake, although he be captured by 
sin, quickly beats it off; while he who sleeps and is beside himself, perceives not how he is held prisoner of 
it. 


Let us then not sleep. This is not the season of night, but of day. Let us therefore “walk honestly as in the 
day” ( Rom. xiii. 13 ); and nothing is more indecent than sin. In point of indecency it is not so bad to go 
about naked as in sin and wrong doing. That is not so great matter of blame, since it might even be 
caused by poverty; but nothing has more shame and less honor than the sinner. Let us think of those who 
come to the justice-hall on some account of extortion, or overreaching; how base and ridiculous they 
appear to all by their utter shamelessness, their lies, and audacity. But we are such pitiable and wretched 
beings, that we cannot bear ourselves to put on a garment awkwardly or awry; nay, if we see another 
person in this state, we set him right; and yet though we and all our neighbors are walking on our heads, 
we do not even perceive it. For what, say, can be more shameful than a man who goes in to a harlot? what 
more contemptible than an insolent, a foul-tongued or an envious man? Whence then is it that these 
things do not seem so disgraceful as to walk naked? Merely from habit. To go naked no one has ever 
willingly endured; but all men are continually venturing on the others without any fear. Yet if one came 
into an assembly of angels, among whom nothing of the sort has ever taken place, there he would clearly 
see the great ridicule (of such conduct). And why do I say an assembly of angels? Even in the very palaces 
among us, should one introduce a harlot and enjoy her, or be oppressed by excess of wine, or commit any 
other like indecency, he would suffer extreme punishment. But if it be intolerable that men should dare 
such things in palaces, much more when the King is everywhere present, and observes what is done, shall 
we if we dare them undergo severest chastisement. Wherefore let us, I exhort you, show forth in our life 
much gentleness, much purity, for we have a King who beholds all our actions continually. In order then 
that this light may ever richly enlighten us, let us gladly accept these bright beams, for so shall we enjoy 
both the good things present and those to come, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom, and with whom, to the Father, and the Holy Spirit, be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY VI 


JOHN I. 6 


“There was a man sent from God, whose name was John.” 


[1.] Having in the introduction spoken to us things of urgent importance concerning God the Word, (the 
Evangelist) proceeding on his road, and in order, afterwards comes to the herald of the Word, his 
namesake John. And now that thou hearest that he was “sent from God,” do not for the future imagine 
that any of the words spoken by him are mere man’s words; for all that he utters is not his own, but is of 
Him who sent him. Wherefore he is called “messenger” ( Mal. iii. 1 ), for the excellence of a messenger is, 
that he say nothing of his own. But the expression “was,” in this place is not significative of his coming 
into existence, but refers to his office of messenger; for “there was’ a man sent from God,” is used instead 
of “a man was sent’ from God.” 


How then do some say, that the expression, “being in the form of God” ( Philip. ii. 6 ) is not used of His 
invariable likeness to the Father, because no article is added? For observe, that the article is nowhere 
added here. Are these words then not spoken of the Father? What then shall we say to the prophet who 
says, that, “Behold, I send My messenger before Thy face, who shall prepare Thy way” ( Mal. iii. 1, as 
found in Mark i. 2 )? for the expressions “My” and “Thy” declare two Persons. 


Ver. 7. “The same came for a witness, to bear witness of that Light.” 


What is this, perhaps one may say, the servant bear witness to his Master? When then you see Him not 
only witnessed to by His servant, but even coming to him, and with Jews baptized by him, will you not be 
still more astonished and perplexed? Yet you ought not to be troubled nor confused, but amazed at such 
unspeakable goodness. Though if any still continue bewildered and confused, He will say to such an one 
what He said to John, “Suffer it to be so now, for thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness” ( Matt. iii. 
15 ); and, if any be still further troubled, again He will say to him too what he said to the Jews, “But I 
receive not testimony from man.” (c. v. 34.) If now he needs not this witness, why was John sent from 
God? Not as though He required his testimony—this were extremest blasphemy. Why then? John himself 
informs us, when he says, 


“That all men through him might believe.” 


And Christ also, after having said that “I receive not testimony from man” (c. v. 34 ), in order that He may 
not seem to the foolish to clash with Himself, by declaring at one time “There is another that beareth 
witness of Me and I know that his witness is true” (c. v. 32 ) (for He pointed to John;) and at another, “I 
receive not testimony from man” (c. v. 34 ); He immediately adds the solution of the doubt, “But these 
things I say” for your own sake, “that ye might be saved.” As though He had said, that “I am God, and the 
really-Begotten Son of God, and am of that Simple and Blessed Essence, I need none to witness to Me; 
and even though none would do so, yet am not I by this anything diminished in My Essence; but because I 
care for the salvation of the many, I have descended to such humility as to commit the witness of Me toa 


man.” For by reason of the groveling nature and infirmity of the Jews, the faith in Him would in this way 
be more easily received, and more palatable. As then He clothed Himself with flesh, that he might not, by 
encountering men with the unveiled Godhead, destroy them all; so He sent forth a man for His herald, 
that those who heard might at the hearing of a kindred voice approach more readily. For (to prove) that 
He had no need of that (herald’s) testimony, it would have sufficed that He should only have shown 
Himself who He was in His unveiled Essence, and have confounded them all. But this He did not for the 
reason I have before mentioned. He would have annihilated all, since none could have endured the 
encounter of that unapproachable light. Wherefore, as I said, He put on flesh, and entrusted the witness 
(of Himself) to one of our fellow-servants, since He arranged all for the salvation of men, looking not only 
to His own honor, but also to what might be readily received by, and be profitable to, His hearers. Which 
He glanced at when He said, “These things I say” for your sake, “that ye might be saved.” (c. v. 34.) And 
the Evangelist using the same language as his Master, after saying, “to bear witness of that Light,” adds, 


“That all men through Him might believe.” All but saying, Think not that the reason why John the Baptist 
came to bear witness, was that he might add aught to the trustworthiness of his Master. No; (He came,) 
that by his means beings of his own class might believe. For it is clear from what follows, that he used this 
expression in his anxiety to remove this suspicion beforehand, since he adds, 


Ver. 8. “He was not that Light.” 


Now if he did not introduce this as setting himself against this suspicion, then the expression is absolutely 
superfluous, and tautology rather than elucidation of his teaching. For why, after having said that he “was 
sent to bear witness of that Light,” does he again say, “He was not that Light”? (He says it,) not loosely or 
without reason; but, because, for the most part, among ourselves, the person witnessing is held to be 
greater, and generally more trustworthy than the person witnessed of; therefore, that none might suspect 
this in the case of John, at once from the very beginning he removes this evil suspicion, and having torn it 
up by the roots, shows who this is that bears witness, and who is He who is witnessed of, and what an 
interval there is between the witnessed of, and the bearer of witness. And after having done this, and 
shown His incomparable superiority, he afterwards proceeds fearlessly to the narrative which remains; 
and after carefully removing whatever strange (ideas) might secretly harbor in the minds of the simpler 
sort, so instills into all easily and without impediment the word of doctrine in its proper order. 


Let us pray then, that henceforth with the revelation of these thoughts and rightness of doctrine, we may 
have also a pure life and bright conversation, since these things profit nothing unless good works be 
present with us. For though we have all faith and all knowledge of the Scriptures, yet if we be naked and 
destitute of the protection derived from (holy) living, there is nothing to hinder us from being hurried into 
the fire of hell, and burning for ever in the unquenchable flame. For as they who have done good shall rise 
to life everlasting, so they who have dared the contrary shall rise to everlasting punishment, which never 
has an end. Let us then manifest all eagerness not to mar the gain which accrues to us from a right faith 
by the vileness of our actions, but becoming well-pleasing to Him by these also, boldly to look on Christ. 
No happiness can be equal to this. And may it come to pass, that we all having obtained what has been 
mentioned, may do all to the glory of God; to whom, with the Only-Begotten Son and the Holy Ghost, be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY VII 


JOHN I. 9 


“That was the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 


[1.] The reason, O children greatly beloved, why we entertain you portion by portion with the thoughts 
taken from the Scriptures, and do not at once pour all forth to you, is, that the retaining what is 
successively set before you may be easy. For even in building, one who before the first stones are settled 
lays on others, constructs a rotten wall altogether, and easily thrown down: while one who waits that the 
mortar may first get hard, and so adds what remains little by little, finishes the whole house firmly, and 
makes it strong, not one to last for a short time, or easily to fall to pieces. These builders we imitate, and 
in like manner build up your souls. For we fear lest, while the first foundation is but newly laid, the 
addition of the succeeding speculations may do harm to the former, through the insufficiency of the 
intellect to contain them all at once. 


What now is it that has been read to us today? 


“That was the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” For since above in 
speaking of John he said, that he came “to bear witness of that Light”; and that he was sent in these our 
days; lest any one at hearing this should, on account of the recent coming of the witness, conceive some 
like suspicion concerning Him, who is witnessed of, he has carried up the imagination, and transported it 
to that existence which is before all beginning, which has neither end nor commencement. 


“And how is it possible,” says one, “that being a Son, He should possess this (nature)?” We are speaking of 
God, and do you ask how? And do you not fear nor shudder? Yet should any one ask you, “How should our 


souls and bodies have endless life in the world to come? “ you will laugh at the question, on the ground 
that it does not belong to the intellect of man to search into such questions, but that he ought only to 
believe, and not to be over-curious on the subject mentioned, since he has a sufficient proof of the saying, 
in the power of Him who spake it. And if we say, that He, who created our souls and bodies, and who 
incomparably excels all created things, is without beginning, will you require us to say “How?” Who could 
assert this to be the act of a well-ordered soul, or of sound reason? you have heard that “That was the true 
Light”: why are you vainly and rashly striving to overshoot by force of reasoning this Life which is 
unlimited? You cannot do it. Why seek what may not be sought? Why be curious about what is 
incomprehensible? Why search what is unsearchable? Gaze upon the very source of the sunbeams. You 
cannot; yet you are neither vexed nor impatient at your weakness; how then have you become so daring 
and headlong in greater matters? The son of thunder, John who sounds the spiritual trumpet, when he had 
heard from the Spirit the was, enquired no farther. And are you, who share not in his grace, but speak 
from your own wretched reasonings, ambitious to exceed the measure of his knowledge? Then for this 
very reason you will never be able even to reach to the measure of his knowledge. For this is the craft of 
the devil: he leads away those who obey him from the limits assigned by God, as though to things much 
greater: but when, having enticed us by these hopes, he has cast us out of the grace of God, he not only 
gives nothing more, (how can he, devil as he is?) but does not even allow us to return again to our former 
situation, where we dwelt safely and surely, but leads us about in all directions wandering and not having 
any standing ground. So he caused the first created man to be banished from the abode of Paradise. 
Having puffed him up with the expectation of greater knowledge and honor, he expelled him from what he 
already possessed in security. For he not only did not become like a god as (the devil) promised him, but 
even fell beneath the dominion of death; having not only gained no further advantage by eating of the 
tree, but having lost no small portion of the knowledge which he possessed, through hope of greater 
knowledge. For the sense of shame, and the desire to hide himself because of his nakedness, then came 
upon him, who before the cheat was superior to all such shame; and this very seeing himself to be naked, 
and the need for the future of the covering of garments, and many other infirmities, became thenceforth 
natural to him. That this be not our case, let us obey God, continue in His commandments, and not be 
busy about anything beyond them, that we may not be cast out from the good things already given us. 
Thus they have fared (of whom we speak). For seeking to find a beginning of the Life which has no 
beginning, they lost what they might have retained. They found not what they sought, (this is impossible, ) 
and they fell away from the true faith concerning the Only-Begotten. 


Let us not then remove the eternal bounds which our fathers set, but let us ever yield to the laws of the 
Spirit; and when we hear that “That was the true Light,” let us seek to discover nothing more. For it is not 
possible to pass beyond this saying. Had His generation been like that of a man, needs must there have 
been an interval between the begetter and the begotten; but since it is in a manner ineffable and 
becoming God, give up the “before” and the “after,” for these are the names of points in time, but the Son 
is the Creator even of all ages. 


[2.] “Then,” says one, “He is not Father, but brother.” What need, pray? If we had asserted that the Father 
and the Son were from a different root, you might have then spoken this well. But, if we flee this impiety, 
and say the Father, besides being without beginning, is Unbegotten also, while the Son, though without 
beginning, is Begotten of the Father, what kind of need that as a consequence of this idea, that unholy 
assertion should be introduced? None at all. For He is an Effulgence: but an effulgence is included in the 
idea of the nature whose effulgence it is. For this reason Paul has called Him so, that you may imagine no 
interval between the Father and the Son. ( Heb. i. 3.) This expression therefore is declaratory of the point; 
but the following part of the proof quoted, corrects an erroneous opinion which might beset simple men. 
For, says the Apostle, do not, because you have heard that he is an Effulgence, suppose that He is 
deprived of His proper person; this is impious, and belongs to the madness of the Sabellians, and of 
Marcellus’ followers. We say not so, but that He is also in His proper Person. And for this reason, after 
having called Him “Effulgence,” Paul has added that He is “the express image of His Person” ( Heb. i. 3.), 
in order to make evident His proper Personality, and that He belongs to the same Essence of which He is 
also the express image. For, as I before said, it is not sufficient by a single expression to set before men 
the doctrines concerning God, but it is desirable that we bring many together, and choose from each what 
is suitable. So shall we be able to attain to a worthy telling of His glory, worthy, I mean, as regards our 
power; for if any should deem himself able to speak words suitable to His essential worthiness, and be 
ambitious to do so, saying, that he knows God as God knows Himself, he it is who is most ignorant of God. 


Knowing therefore this, let us continue steadfastly to hold what “they have delivered unto us, which from 
the beginning were eye-witnesses, and ministers of the word.” ( Luke i. 2.) And let us not be curious 
beyond: for two evils will attend those who are sick of this disease, (curiosity,) the wearying themselves in 
vain by seeking what it is impossible to find, and the provoking God by their endeavors to overturn the 
bounds set by Him. Now what anger this excites, it needs not that you who know should learn from us. 
Abstaining therefore from their madness, let us tremble at His words, that He may continually build us up. 
For, “upon whom shall I look” ( Isa. Ixvi. 2 , LXX.), saith He, “but upon the lowly, and quiet, and who 
feareth my words?” Let us then leave this pernicious curiosity, and bruise our hearts, let us mourn for our 
sins as Christ commanded, let us be pricked at heart for our transgressions, let us reckon up exactly all 
the wicked deeds, which in time past we have dared, and let us earnestly strive to wipe them off in all 
kinds of ways. 


Now to this end God hath opened to us many ways. For, “Tell thou first,” saith He, “thy sins, that thou 
mayest be justified” ( Isa. xliii. 26 ); and again, “I said, I have declared mine iniquity unto Thee, and Thou 
hast taken away the unrighteousness of my heart” ( Ps. xxxii. 5 , LXX.); since a continual accusation and 
remembrance of sins contributes not a little to lessen their magnitude. But there is another more 
prevailing way than this; to bear malice against none of those who have offended against us, to forgive 
their trespasses to all those who have trespassed against us. Will you learn a third? Hear Daniel, saying, 
“Redeem thy sins by almsdeeds, and thine iniquities by showing mercy to the poor.” ( Dan. iv. 27 , LXX.) 
And there is another besides this; constancy in prayer, and persevering attendance on the intercessions 
made with God. In like manner fasting brings to us some, and that not small comfort and release from sins 
committed, provided it be attended with kindness to others, and quenches the vehemence of the wrath of 
God. ( 1 Tim. ii. 1.) For “water will quench a blazing fire, and by almsdeeds sins are purged away.” ( 
Ecclus. iii. 30 , LXX.) 


Let us then travel along all these ways; for if we give ourselves wholly to these employments, if on them 
we spend our time, not only shall we wash off our bygone transgressions, but shall gain very great profit 
for the future. For we shall not allow the devil to assault us with leisure either for slothful living, or for 
pernicious curiosity, since by these among other means, and in consequence of these, he leads us to 
foolish questions and hurtful disputations, from seeing us at leisure, and idle, and taking no forethought 
for excellency of living. But let us block up this approach against him, let us watch, let us be sober, that 
having in this short time toiled a little, we may obtain eternal goods in endless ages, by the grace and 
lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ; by whom and with whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost, be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY VIII 


JOHN I. 9 
“That was the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 


[1.] Nothing hinders us from handling to-day also the same words, since before we were prevented by the 
setting forth of doctrines, from considering all that was read. Where now are those who deny that He is 
true God? for here He is called “the true Light” (c. xiv. 6 ), and elsewhere very “Truth” and very “Life.” 
That saying we will discuss more clearly when we come to the place; but at present we must for a while 
be speaking to your Charity of that other matter. 


If He “lighteth every man that cometh into the world,” how is it that so many continue unenlightened? for 
not all have known the majesty of Christ. How then doth He “light every man”? He lighteth all as far as in 
Him lies. But if some, wilfully closing the eyes of their mind, would not receive the rays of that Light, their 
darkness arises not from the nature of the Light, but from their own wickedness, who willfully deprive 
themselves of the gift. For the grace is shed forth upon all, turning itself back neither from Jew, nor Greek, 
nor Barbarian, nor Scythian, nor free, nor bond, nor male, nor female, nor old, nor young, but admitting 
all alike, and inviting with an equal regard. And those who are not willing to enjoy this gift, ought in 
justice to impute their blindness to themselves; for if when the gate is opened to all, and there is none to 
hinder, any being willfully evil remain without, they perish through none other, but only through their own 
wickedness. 


Ver. 10. “He was in the world.” 


But not as of equal duration with the world. Away with the thought. Wherefore he adds, “And the world 
was made by Him”; thus leading thee up again to the eternal existence of the Only-Begotten. For he who 
has heard that this universe is His work, though he be very dull, though he be a hater, though he be an 
enemy of the glory of God, will certainly, willing or unwilling, be forced to confess that the maker is before 
his works. Whence wonder always comes over me at the madness of Paul of Samosata, who dared to look 
in the face so manifest a truth, and voluntarily threw himself down the preci pice. For he erred not 
ignorantly but with full knowledge, being in the same case as the Jews. For as they, looking to men, gave 
up sound faith, knowing that he was the only-begotten Son of God, but not confessing Him, because of 
their rulers, lest they should be cast out of the synagogue; so it is said that he, to gratify a certain woman, 
sold his own salvation. A powerful thing, powerful indeed, is the tyranny of vainglory; it is able to make 
blind the eyes even of the wise, except they be sober; for if the taking of gifts can effect this, much more 
will the yet more violent feeling of this passion. Wherefore Jesus said to the Jews, “How can ye believe, 
which receive honor one of another, and seek not the honor that cometh from God only?” (c. v. 44 .) 


“And the world knew Him not.” By “the world” he here means the multitude, which is corrupt, and closely 
attached to earthly things, the common turbulent, silly people. For the friends and favorites of God all 
knew Him, even before His coming in the flesh. Concerning the Patriarch Christ Himself speaks by name, 
“that your father Abraham rejoiced to see My day, and he saw it, and was glad.” ( c. viii. 56.) And 
concerning David, confuting the Jews He said, “How then doth David in spirit call Him Lord, saying, the 
Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on My right hand.” ( Matt. xxii. 43; Mark xii. 36; Luke xx. 42.) And in 
many places, disputing with them, He mentions Moses; and the Apostle (mentions) the rest of the 


prophets; for Peter declares, that all the prophets from Samuel knew Him, and proclaimed beforehand His 
coming afar off, when he says, “All the prophets from Samuel and those that follow after, as many as have 
spoken, have likewise foretold of these days.” ( Acts iii. 24.) But Jacob and his father, as well as his 
grandfather, He both appeared to and talked with, and promised that He would give them many and great 
blessings, which also He brought to pass. 


“How then,” says one, “did He say Himself, Many prophets have desired to see those things which ye see, 
and have not seen them; and to hear those things which ye hear, and have not heard them’? ( Luke x. 24.) 
Did they then not share in the knowledge of Him?” Surely they did; and I will endeavor to make this plain 
from this very saying, by which some think that they are deprived of it. “For many,” He saith, “have 
desired to see the things which ye see.” So that they knew that He would come [to men] from heaven, and 
would live and teach as He lived and taught; for had they not known, they could have not desired, since no 
one can conceive desire for things of which he has no idea; therefore they knew the Son of Man, and that 
He would come among men. What then are the things which they did not hear? What those which they did 
not know? The things which ye now see and hear. For if they did hear His voice and did see Him, it was 
not in the Flesh, not among men; nor when He was living so familiarly, and conversing so frankly with 
them. And indeed He to show this said not simply, “to see” “Me”: but what? “the things which ye see”; nor 
“to hear” “Me”: but what? “the things which ye hear.” So that if they did not behold His coming in the 
Flesh, still they knew that it would be, and they desired it, and believed on Him without having seen Him 
in the Flesh. 


When therefore the Greeks bring charges such as these against us, and say; “What then did Christ in 
former time, that He did not look upon the race of men? And for what possible reason did He come at last 
to assist in our salvation, after neglecting us so long?” we will reply, that before this He was in the world, 
and took thought for His works, and was known to all who were worthy. But if ye should say, that, because 
all did not then know Him, because He was only known by those noble and excellent persons, therefore 
He was not acknowledged; at this rate you will not allow that He is worshiped even now, since even now 
all men do not know Him. But as at present no one, because of those who do not know Him, would refuse 
credit to those who do, so as regards former times, we must not doubt that He was known to many, or 
rather to all of those noble and admirable persons. 


[2.] And if any one say, “Why did not all men give heed to Him? nor all worship Him, but the just only?” I 
also will ask, why even now do not all men know him? But why do I speak of Christ, when not all men 
knew His Father then, or know Him now? For some say, that all things are borne along by chance, while 
others commit the providence of the universe to devils. Others invent another God besides Him, and some 
blasphemously assert, that His is an opposing power, and think that His laws are the laws of a wicked 
daemon. What then? Shall we say that He is not God because there are some who say so? And shall we 
confess Him to be evil? for there are some who even so blaspheme Him. Away with such mental 
wandering, such utter insanity. If we should delineate doctrines according to the judgment of madmen, 
there is nothing to hinder us from being mad ourselves with most grievous madness. No one will assert, 
looking to those who have weak vision, that the sun is injurious to the eyes, but he will say that it is fitted 
to give light, drawing his judgments from persons in health. And no one will call honey bitter, because it 
seems so to the sense of the sick. And will any, from the imaginations of men diseased (in mind) decide 
that God either is not, or is evil; or that He sometimes indeed exerts His Providence, sometimes doth not 
so at all? Who can say that such men are of sound mind, or deny that they are beside themselves, 
delirious, utterly mad? 


“The world,” he says, “knew Him not”; but they of whom the world was not worthy knew Him. And having 
spoken of those who knew Him not, he in a short time puts the cause of their ignorance; for he does not 
absolutely say, that no one knew Him, but that “the world knew him not”; that is, those persons who are 
as it were nailed to the world alone, and who mind the things of the world. For so Christ was wont to call 
them; as when He says, “O Holy Father, the world hath not known Thee.” ( c. xvii. 25.) The world then was 
ignorant, not only of Him, but also of His Father, as we have said; for nothing so darkens the mind as to be 
closely attached to present things. 


Knowing therefore this, remove yourselves from the world, and tear yourselves as much as possible from 
carnal things, for the loss which comes to you from these lies not in common matters, but in what is the 
chief of goods. For it is not possible for the man who clings strongly to the things of the present life really 
to lay hold on those in heaven, but he who is earnest about the one must needs lose the other. “Ye 
cannot,” He says, “serve God and Mammon” ( Matt. vi. 24 ), for you must hold to the one and hate the 
other. And this too the very experience of the things proclaims aloud. Those, for instance, who deride the 
lust of money, are especially the persons who love God as they ought, just as those who respect that 
sovereignty (of Mammon), are the men who above all others have the slackest love for Him. For the soul 
when made captive once for all by covetousness, will not easily or readily refuse doing or saying any of 
the things which anger God, as being the slave of another master, and one who gives all his commands in 
direct opposition to God. Return then at length to your sober senses, and rouse yourselves, and calling to 
mind whose servants we are, let us love His kingdom only; let us weep, let us wail for the times past in 
which we were servants of Mammon; let us cast off once for all his yoke so intolerable, so heavy, and 
continue to bear the light and easy yoke of Christ. For He lays no such commands upon us as Mammon 


does. Mammon bids us be enemies to all men, but Christ, on the contrary, to embrace and to love all. The 
one having nailed us to the clay and the brickmaking, (for gold is this,) allows us not even at night to take 
breath a little; the other releases us from this excessive and insensate care, and bids us gather treasures 
in heaven, not by injustice towards others, but by our own righteousness. The one after our many toils and 
sufferings is not able to assist us when we are punished in that place and suffer because of his laws, nay, 
he increases the flame; the other, though He command us to give but a cup of cold water, never allows us 
to lose our reward and recompense even for this, but repays us with great abundance. How then is it not 
extremest folly to slight a rule so mild, so full of all good things, and to serve a thankless, ungrateful 
tyrant, and one who neither in this world nor in the world to come is able to help those who obey and give 
heed to him. Nor is this the only dreadful thing, nor is this only the penalty, that he does not defend them 
when they are being punished; but that besides this, he, as I before said, surrounds those who obey him 
with ten thousand evils. For of those who are punished in that place, one may see that the greater part are 
punished for this cause, that they were slaves to money, that they loved gold, and would not assist those 
who needed. That we be not in this case, let us scatter, let us give to the poor, let us deliver our souls from 
hurtful cares in this world, and from the vengeance, which because of these things is appointed for us in 
that place. Let us store up righteousness in the heavens. Instead of riches upon earth, let us collect 
treasures impregnable, treasures which can accompany us on our journey to heaven, which can assist us 
in our peril, and make the Judge propitious at that hour. Whom may we all have gracious unto us, both 
now and at that day, and enjoy with much confidence the good things prepared in the heavens for those 
who love Him as they ought, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, 
to the Father and the Holy Ghost, be glory, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY IX 


JOHN I. 11 


“He came unto His own, and His own received Him not.” 


[1.] If ye remember our former reflections, we shall the more zealously proceed with the building up of 
what remains, as doing so for great gain. For so will our discourse be more intelligible to you who 
remember what has been already said, and we shall not need much labor, because you are able through 
your great love of learning to see more clearly into what remains. The man who is always losing what is 
given to him will always need a teacher, and will never know anything; but he who retains what he has 
received, and so receives in addition what remains, will quickly be a teacher instead of a learner, and 
useful not only to himself, but to all others also; as, conjecturing from their great readiness to hear, I 
anticipate that this assembly will specially be. Come then, let us lay up in your souls, as in a safe treasury, 
the Lord’s money, and unfold, as far as the grace of the Spirit may afford us power, the words this day set 
before us. 


He (St. John) had said, speaking of the old times, that “the world knew him not” ( ver. 10 ); afterwards he 
comes down in his narrative to the times of the proclamation (of the Gospel), and says, “He came to His 
own, and His own received Him not,” now calling the Jews “His own,” as His peculiar people, or perhaps 
even all mankind, as created by Him. And as above, when perplexed at the folly of the many, and ashamed 
of our common nature, he said that “the world by Him was made,” and having been made, did not 
recognize its Maker; so here again, being troubled beyond bearing at the stupidity of the Jews and the 
many, he sets forth the charge in a yet more striking manner, saying, that “His own received Him not,” 
and that too when “He came to them.” And not only he, but the prophets also, wondering, said the very 
same, as did afterwards Paul, amazed at the very same things. Thus did the prophets cry aloud in the 
person of Christ, saying, “A people whom I have not known, have served Me; as soon as they heard Me, 
they obeyed Me; the strange children have dealt falsely with Me. The strange children have waxed aged, 
and have halted from their paths.” ( Ps. xviii. 43-45 , LXX.) And again, “They to whom it had not been told 
concerning Him, shall see, and they which had not heard, shall understand.” And, “I was found of them 
that sought Me not” ( Isa. lii. 15 ); “I was made manifest unto them that asked not after me.” ( Isa. xlv. 1, 
as quoted Rom. x. 20.) And Paul, in his Epistles to the Romans, has said, “What then? Israel hath not 
obtained that which he seeketh for: but the election hath obtained it.” ( Rom. xi. 7.) And again; “What 
shall we say then? That the Gentiles which followed not after righteousness, have attained unto 
righteousness: but Israel which followed after the law of righteousness, hath not attained to the law of 
righteousness.” ( Rom. ix. 30.) 


For it is a thing indeed worthy of our amazement, how they who were nurtured in (knowledge of) the 
prophetical books, who heard Moses every day telling them ten thousand things concerning the coming of 
the Christ, and the other prophets afterwards, who moreover themselves beheld Christ Himself daily 
working miracles among them, giving up His time to them alone, neither as yet allowing His disciples to 
depart into the way of the Gentiles, or to enter into a city of Samaritans, nor doing so Himself, but 
everywhere declaring that He was sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ( Matt. x. 5 ): how, (I say), 
while they saw the signs, and heard the Prophets, and had Christ Himself continually putting them in 
remembrance, they yet made themselves once for all so blind and dull, as by none of these things to be 
brought to faith in Christ. ( Matt. xv. 24.) While they of the Gentiles, who had enjoyed none of these 
things, who had never heard the oracles of God, not, as one may say, so much as in a dream, but ever 


Ver. 16. “For He Himself laid down His life for us;” that is, for those who believe; that is, for the apostles. 
If then He laid down His life for the apostles, he means His apostles themselves: us if he said, We, I say, 
the apostles, for whom He laid down His life, “ought to lay down our lives for the brethren;” for the 
salvation of their neighbours was the glory of the apostles. 


Ver. 20. He says, “For God is greater than our heart;” that is, the virtue of God [is greater] than 
conscience, which will follow the soul. Wherefore he continues, and says, “and knoweth all things.” 


Ver. 21. “Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, it will have confidence before God.” 


Ver. 24. “And hereby we know that He dwelleth in us by His Spirit, which He hath given us;” that is, by 
superintendence and foresight of future events. 


CHAP. IV. 18 


He says, “Perfect love casteth out fear.” For the perfection of a believing man is love 


CHAP. V. 6 
He says, “This is He who came by water and blood;” and again,— 


Ver. 8. “For there are three that bear witness, the spirit,” which is life, “and the water,” which is 
regeneration and faith, “and the blood,” which is knowledge; “and these three are one.” For in the Saviour 
are those saving virtues, and life itself exists in His own Son. 


Ver. 14. “And this is the confidence which we have towards Him, that if we ask anything according to His 
will, He will hear us.” He does not say absolutely what we shall ask, but what we ought to ask. 


Ver. 19. “And the whole word lieth in the wicked one;” not the creation, but worldly men, and those who 
live according to their lusts. 


Ver. 20. “And the Son of God hath come and given us understanding,” which comes to us, that is, by faith, 
and is also called the Holy Spirit. 


IV.—Comments on the Second Epistle of John. 


The second Epistle of John, which is written to Virgins, is very simple. It was written to a Babylonian lady, 
by name Electa, and indicates the election of the holy Church. He establishes in this Epistle that the 
following out of the faith is not without charity, and so that no one divide Jesus Christ; but only to believe 
that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh. For he who has the Son by apprehension in his intellect knows also 
the Father, and grasps with his mind intelligibly the greatness of His power working without beginning of 
time. 


Ver. 10. He says, “If any come unto you and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, 
neither bid him God speed; for he that biddeth him God speed is partaker of his evil deeds.” He forbids us 
to salute such, and to receive them to our hospitality. For this is not harsh in the case of a man of this sort. 
But he admonishes them neither to confer nor dispute with such as are not able to handle divine things 
with intelligence, lest through them they be seduced from the doctrine of truth, influenced by plausible 
reasons. Now, I think that we are not even to pray with such, because in the prayer which is made at 
home, after rising from prayer, the salutation of joy is also the token of peace. 


II.—Nicetas Bishop of Heraclea. 


FROM HIS CATENA 
I.—Job i. 21. 


But Job’s words may be more elegantly understood of evil and sin thus: “Naked” was formed from the 
earth at the beginning, as if from a “mother’s womb: naked to the earth shall I also depart;” naked, not of 
possessions, for that were a trivial and common thing, but of evil and sin, and of the unsightly shape 
which follows those who have led bad lives. Obviously, all of us human beings are born naked, and again 
are buried naked, swathed only in grave-clothes. For God hath provided for us another life, and made the 
present life the way for the course which leads to it; appointing the supplies derived from what we 
possess merely as provisions for the way; and on our quitting this way, the wealth, consisting of the things 
which we possessed, journeys no farther with us. For not a single thing that we possess is properly our 
own: of one possession alone, that is godliness, are we properly owners. Of this, death, when it overtakes 
us, will not rob us; but from all else it will eject us, though against our will. For it is for the support of life 
that we all have received what we possess; and after enjoying merely the use of it, each one departs, 
obtaining from life a brief remembrance. For this is the end of all prosperity; this is the conclusion of the 


ranging among the fables of madmen, (for heathen philosophy is this,) having ever in their hands the 
sillinesses of their poets, nailed to stocks and stones, and neither in doctrines nor in conversation 
possessing anything good or sound. (For their way of life was more impure and more accursed than their 
doctrine. As was likely; for when they saw their gods delighting in all wickedness, worshiped by shameful 
words, and more shameful deeds, reckoning this festivity and praise, and moreover honored by foul 
murders, and child-slaughters, how should not they emulate these things?) Still, fallen as they were as low 
as the very depth of wickedness, on a sudden, as by the agency of some machine, they have appeared to 
us shining from on high, and from the very summit of heaven. 


How then and whence came it to pass? Hear Paul telling you. For that blessed person searching exactly 
into these things, ceased not until he had found the cause, and had declared it to all others. What then is 
it? and whence came such blindness upon the Jews? Hear him who was entrusted with this stewardship 
declare. What then does he say in resolving this doubt of the many? ( 1 Cor. ix. 17.) “For they,” says he, 
“being ignorant of God’s righteousness and going about to establish their own righteousness, have not 
submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God.” ( Rom. x. 3.) Wherefore they have suffered this. 
And again, explaining the same matter in other terms, he says, “What shall we say then? That the Gentiles 
which followed not after righteousness, have attained unto righteousness, even the righteousness which is 
of faith; but Israel, which followed after the law of righteousness, hath not attained to the law of 
righteousness. Wherefore? Because they sought it not by faith. For they stumbled at that stumbling 
stone.” ( Rom. ix. 30, 32.) His meaning is this: “These men’s unbelief has been the cause of their 
misfortunes, and their haughtiness was parent of their unbelief.” For when having before enjoyed greater 
privileges than the heathen, through having received the law, through knowing God, and the rest which 
Paul enumerates, they after the coming of Christ saw the heathen and themselves called on equal terms 
through faith, and after faith received one of the circumcision in nothing preferred to the Gentile, they 
came to envy and were stung by their haughtiness, and could not endure the unspeakable and exceeding 
lovingkindness of the Lord. So this has happened to them from nothing else but pride, and wickedness, 
and unkindness. 


[2.] For in what, O most foolish of men, are ye injured by the care bestowed on others? How are your 
blessings made less through having others to share the same? But of a truth wickedness is blind, and 
cannot readily perceive anything that it ought. Being therefore stung by the prospect of having others to 
share the same confidence, they thrust a sword against themselves, and cast themselves out from the 
lovingkindness of God. And with good reason. For He saith, “Friend, I do thee no wrong, I will give to 
these also’ even as unto thee.” ( Matt. xx. 14.) Or rather, these Jews are not deserving even of these 
words. For the man in the parable if he was discontented, could yet speak of the labors and weariness, the 
heat and sweat, of a whole day. But what could these men have to tell? nothing like this, but slothfulness 
and profligacy and ten thousand evil things of which all the prophets continued ever to accuse them, and 
by which they like the Gentiles had offended against God. And Paul declaring this says, “For there is no 
difference between the Jew and the Greek: For all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God: being 
justified freely by His grace.” ( Rom. x. 12; Rom. iii. 22-24.) And on this head he treats profitably and very 
wisely throughout that Epistle. But in a former part of it he proves that they are worthy of still greater 
punishment. “For as many as have sinned in the law shall be judged by the law” ( Rom. ii. 12 ); that is to 
say, more severely, as having for their accuser the law as well as nature. And not for this only, but for that 
they have been the cause that God is blasphemed among the Gentiles: “My Name,” He saith, “is 
blasphemed among the Gentiles through you.” ( Rom. ii. 24; Isa. lii. 5.) 


Since now this it was that stung them most, (for the thing appeared incredible even to those of the 
circumcision who believed, and therefore they brought it as a charge against Peter, when he was come up 
to them from Cesarea, that he “went in to men uncircumcised, and did eat with them” ( Acts xi. 3 ); and 
after that they had learned the dispensation of God, even so still they wondered how “on the Gentiles also 
was poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost” ( Acts x. 45 ): showing by their astonishment that they could 
never have expected so incredible a thing,) since then he knew that this touched them nearest, see how 
he has emptied their pride and relaxed their highly swelling insolence. For after having discoursed on the 
case of the heathen, and shown that they had not from any quarter any excuse, or hope of salvation, and 
after having definitely charged them both with the perversion of their doctrines and the uncleanness of 
their lives, he shifts his argument to the Jews; and after recounting all the expressions of the Prophet, in 
which he had said that they were polluted, treacherous, hypocritical persons, and had “altogether become 
unprofitable,” that there was “none” among them “that seeketh after God,” that they had “all gone out of 
the way” ( Rom. iii. 12 ), and the like, he adds, “Now we know that what things soever the law saith, it 
saith to them who are under the law: that every mouth may be stopped, and all the world may become 
guilty before God.” ( Rom. iii. 19.) “For all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” ( Rom. iii. 
23.) 


Why then exaltest thou thyself, O Jew? why art thou high minded? for thy mouth also is stopped, thy 
boldness also is taken away, thou also with all the world art become guilty, and, like others, art placed in 
need of being justified freely. Thou oughtest surely even if thou hadst stood upright and hadst had great 
boldness with God, not even so to have envied those who should be pitied and saved through His 
lovingkindness. This is the extreme of wickedness, to pine at the blessings of others; especially when this 
was to be effected without any loss of thine. If indeed the salvation of others had been prejudicial to thy 


advantages, thy grieving might have been reasonable; though not even then would it have been so to one 
who had learned true wisdom. But if thy reward is not increased by the punishment of another, nor 
diminished by his welfare, why dost thou bewail thyself because that other is freely saved? As I said, thou 
oughtest not, even wert thou (one) of the approved, to be pained at the salvation which cometh to the 
Gentiles through grace. But when thou, who art guilty before thy Lord of the same things as they, and hast 
thyself offended, art displeased at the good of others, and thinkest great things, as if thou alone oughtest 
to be partaker of the grace, thou art guilty not only of envy and insolence, but of extreme folly, and mayest 
be liable to all the severest torments; for thou hast planted within thyself the root of all evils, pride. 


Wherefore a wise man has said, “Pride is the beginning of sin” ( Ecclus. x. 13 ): that is, its root, its source, 
its mother. By this the first created was banished from that happy abode: by this the devil who deceived 
him had fallen from that height of dignity; from which that accursed one, knowing that the nature of the 
sin was sufficient to cast down even from heaven itself, came this way when he labored to bring down 
Adam from such high honor. For having puffed him up with the promise that he should be as a God, so he 
broke him down, and cast him down into the very gulfs of hell. Because nothing so alienates men from the 
lovingkindness of God, and gives them over to the fire of the pit, as the tyranny of pride. For when this is 
present with us, our whole life becomes impure, even though we fulfill temperance, chastity, fasting, 
prayer, almsgiving, anything. For, “Every one,” saith the wise man, “that is proud in heart is an 
abomination to the Lord.” ( Prov. xvi. 5.) Let us then restrain this swelling of the soul, let us cut up by the 
roots this lump of pride, if at least we would wish to be clean, and to escape the punishment appointed for 
the devil. For that the proud must fall under the same punishment as that (wicked) one, hear Paul declare; 
“Not a novice, lest being lifted up with pride, he fall into the judgment, and the snare of the devil.” What 
is “the judgment”? He means, into the same “condemnation,” the same punishment. How then does he 
say, that a man may avoid this dreadful thing? By reflecting upon his own nature, upon the number of his 
sins, upon the greatness of the torments in that place, upon the transitory nature of the things which 
seem bright in this world, differing in nothing from grass, and more fading than the flowers of spring. If 
we continually stir within ourselves these considerations, and keep in mind those who have walked most 
upright, the devil, though he strive ten thousand ways, will not be able to lift us up, nor even to trip us at 
all. May the God who is the God of the humble, the good and merciful God, grant both to you and me a 
broken and humbled heart, so shall we be enabled easily to order the rest aright, to the glory of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost, be glory forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY X 


JOHN I. 11 


“He came unto His own, and His own received Him not.” 


[1.] Beloved, God being loving towards man and beneficent, does and contrives all things in order that we 
may shine in virtue, and as desiring that we be well approved by Him. And to this end He draws no one by 
force or compulsion: but by persuasion and benefits He draws all that will, and wins them to Himself. 
Wherefore when He came, some received Him, and others received Him not. For He will have no 
unwilling, no forced domestic, but all of their own will and choice, and grateful to Him for their service. 
Men, as needing the ministry of servants, keep many in that state even against their will, by the law of 
ownership; but God, being without wants, and not standing in need of anything of ours, but doing all only 
for our salvation makes us absolute in this matter, and therefore lays neither force nor compulsion on any 
of those who are unwilling. For He looks only to our advantage: and to be drawn unwilling to a service like 
this is the same as not serving at all. 


“Why then,” says one, “does He punish those who will not listen to Him, and why hath He threatened hell 
to those who endure not His commands?” Because, being Good exceedingly, He cares even for those who 
obey Him not, and withdraws not from them who start back and flee from Him. But when we had rejected 
the first way of His beneficence, and had refused to come by the path of persuasion and kind treatment, 
then He brought in upon us the other way, that of correction and punishments; most bitter indeed, but still 
necessary, when the former is disregarded. Now lawgivers also appoint many and grievous penalties 
against offenders, and yet we feel no aversion to them for this; we even honor them the more on account 
of the punishments they have enacted, and because though not needing a single thing that we have, and 
often not knowing who they should be that should enjoy the help afforded by their written laws, they still 
took care for the good ordering of our lives, rewarding those who live virtuously, and checking by 
punishments the intemperate, and those who would mar the repose of others. And if we admire and love 
these men, ought we not much more to marvel at and love God on account of His so great care? For the 
difference between their and His forethought regarding us is infinite. Unspeakable of a truth are the 
riches of the goodness of God, and passing all excess. Consider; “He came to His own,” not for His 
personal need, (for, as I said, the Divinity is without wants,) but to do good unto His own people. Yet not 
even so did His own receive Him, when He came to His own for their advantage, but repelled Him, and 
not this only, but they even cast Him out of the vineyard, and slew Him. Yet not for this even did He shut 
them out from repentance, but granted them, if they had been willing, after such wickedness as this, to 
wash off all their transgressions by faith in Him, and to be made equal to those who had done no such 
thing, but are His especial friends. And that I say not this at random, or for persuasion’s sake, all the 
history of the blessed Paul loudly declares. For when he, who after the Cross persecuted Christ, and had 
stoned His martyr Stephen by those many hands, repented, and condemned his former sins, and ran to 
Him whom he had persecuted, He immediately enrolled him among His friends, and the chiefest of them, 
having appointed him a herald and teacher of all the world, who had been “a blasphemer, and persecutor, 
and injurious.” ( 1 Tim. i. 13.) Even as he rejoicing at the lovingkindness of God, has proclaimed aloud, 
and has not been ashamed, but having recorded in his writings, as on a pillar, the deeds formerly dared by 
him, has exhibited them to all; thinking it better that his former life should be placarded in sight of all, so 
that the greatness of the free gift of God might appear, than that he should obscure His ineffable and 
indescribable lovingkindness by hesitating to parade before all men his own error. Wherefore continually 
he treats of his persecution, his plottings, his wars against the Church, at one time saying, “I am not meet 
to be called an Apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God” ( 1 Cor. xv. 9 ); at another, “Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief.” ( 1 Tim. i. 15.) And again, “Ye have heard of my 
conversation in time past in the Jews’ religion, how that beyond measure I persecuted the church of God, 
and wasted it.” ( Gal. i. 13.) 


[2.] For making as it were a kind of return to Christ for His longsuffering towards him, by showing who it 
was, what a hater and enemy that He saved, he declared with much openness the warfare which at the 
first with all zeal he warred against Christ; and with this he holds forth good hopes to those who 
despaired of their condition. For he says, that Christ accepted him, in order that in him first He “might 
show forth all longsuffering” ( 1 Tim. i. 16 ), and the abundant riches of His goodness, “for a pattern to 
them that should hereafter believe in Him to life everlasting.” Because the things which they had dared 
were too great for any pardon which the Evangelist declaring, said, 


“He came to His own, and His own received Him not.” Whence came He, who filleth all things, and who is 
everywhere present? What place did He empty of His presence, who holdeth and graspeth all things in 
His hand? He exchanged not one place for another; how should He? But by His coming down to us He 
effected this. For since, though being in the world, He did not seem to be there, because He was not yet 
known, but afterwards manifested Himself by deigning to take upon Him our flesh, he (St. John) calls this 
manifestation and descent “a coming.” One might wonder at the disciple who is not ashamed of the 
dishonor of his Teacher, but even records the insolence which was used towards Him: yet this is no small 
proof of his truth-loving disposition. And besides, he who feels shame should feel it for those who have 


offered an insult, not for the person outraged. Indeed He by this very thing shone the brighter, as taking, 
even after the insult, so much care for those who had offered it; while they appeared ungrateful and 
accursed in the eyes of all men, for having rejected Him who came to bring them so great goods, as 
hateful to them, and an enemy. And not only in this were they hurt, but also in not obtaining what they 
obtained who received Him. What did these obtain? 


Ver. 12. “As many as received Him, to them gave He power to become the sons of God,” says the 
Evangelist. “Why then, O blessed one, dost thou not also tell us the punishment of them who received Him 
not? Thou hast said that they were His own,’ and that when He came to His own, they received Him not’; 
but what they shall suffer for this, what punishment they shall undergo, thou hast not gone on to add. Yet 
so thou wouldest the more have terrified them, and have softened the hardness of their insanity by 
threatening. Wherefore then hast thou been silent?” “And what other punishment,” he would say, “can be 
greater than this, that when power is offered them to become sons of God, they do not become so, but 
willingly deprive themselves of such nobility and honor as this?” Although their punishment shall not even 
stop at this point, that they gain no good, but moreover the unquenchable fire shall receive them, as in 
going on he has more plainly revealed. But for the present he speaks of the unutterable goods of those 
who received Him, and sets these words in brief before us, saying, “As many as received Him, to them 
gave He power to become sons of God.” Whether bond or free, whether Greeks or barbarians or 
Scythians, unlearned or learned, female or male, children or old men, in honor or dishonor, rich or poor, 
rulers or private persons, all, He saith, are deemed worthy the same privilege; for faith and the grace of 
the Spirit, removing the inequality caused by worldly things, hath moulded all to one fashion, and stamped 
them with one impress, the King’s. What can equal this lovingkindness? A king, who is framed of the same 
clay with us, does not deign to enrol among the royal host his fellow-servants, who share the same nature 
with himself, and in character often are better than he, if they chance to be slaves; but the Only-Begotten 
Son of God did not disdain to reckon among the company of His children both publicans, sorcerers, and 
slaves, nay, men of less repute and greater poverty than these, maimed in body, and suffering from ten 
thousand ills. Such is the power of faith in Him, such the excess of His grace. And as the element of fire, 
when it meets with ore from the mine, straightway of earth makes it gold, even so and much more 
Baptism makes those who are washed to be of gold instead of clay; the Spirit at that time falling like fire 
into our souls, burning up the “image of the earthy” ( 1 Cor. xv. 49 ), and producing “the image of the 
heavenly,” fresh coined, bright and glittering, as from the furnace-mould. 


Why then did he say not that “He made them sons of God,” but that “He gave them power to become sons 
of God”? To show that we need much zeal to keep the image of sonship impressed on us at Baptism, all 
through without spot or soil ; and at the same time to show that no one shall be able to take this power 
from us, unless we are the first to deprive ourselves of it. For if among men, those who have received the 
absolute control of any matters have well-nigh as much power as those who gave them the charge; much 
more shall we, who have obtained such honor from God, be, if we do noth ing unworthy of this power, 
stronger than all; because He who put this honor in our hands is greater and better than all. At the same 
time too he wishes to show, that not even does grace come upon man irrespectively, but upon those who 
desire and take pains for it. For it lies in the power of these to become (His) children since if they do not 
themselves first make the choice, the gift does not come upon them, nor have any effect. 


[3.] Having therefore everywhere excluded compulsion and pointing to (man’s) voluntary choice and free 
power, he has said the same now. For even in these mystical blessings, it is, on the one hand, God’s part, 
to give the grace, on the other, man’s to supply faith; and in after time there needs for what remains much 
earnestness. In order to preserve our purity, it is not sufficient for us merely to have been baptized and to 
have believed, but we must if we will continually enjoy this brightness, display a life worthy of it. This then 
is God’s work in us. To have been born the mystical Birth, and to have been cleansed from all our former 
sins, comes from Baptism; but to remain for the future pure, never again after this to admit any stain 
belongs to our own power and diligence. And this is the reason why he reminds us of the manner of the 
birth, and by comparison with fleshly pangs shows its excellence, when he says, 


Ver. 13. “Who were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, but of God.” This he has done, in order 
that, considering the vileness, and lowness of the first birth, which is “of blood,” and “the will of the 
flesh,” and perceiving the highness and nobleness of the second, which is by grace, we may form from 
thence some great opinion of it, and one worthy of the gift of Him who hath begotten us, and for the 
future exhibit much earnestness. 


For there is no small fear, lest, having sometime defiled that beautiful robe by our after sloth and 
transgressions, we be cast out from the inner room and bridal chamber, like the five foolish virgins, or him 
who had not on a wedding garment. ( Matt. xxv.; Matt. xxii.) He too was one of the guests, for he had been 
invited; but because, after the invitation and so great an honor, he behaved with insolence towards Him 
who had invited him, hear what punishment he suffers, how pitiable, fit subject for many tears. For when 
he comes to partake of that splendid table, not only is he forbidden the least, but bound hand and foot 
alike, is carried into outer darkness, to undergo eternal and endless wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
Therefore, beloved, let not us either expect that faith is sufficient to us for salvation; for if we do not show 
forth a pure life, but come clothed with garments unworthy of this blessed calling, nothing hinders us 
from suffering the same as that wretched one. It is strange that He, who is God and King, is not ashamed 


of men who are vile, beggars, and of no repute, but brings even them of the cross ways to that table; while 
we manifest so much insensibility, as not even to be made better by so great an honor, but even after the 
call remain in our old wickedness, insolently abusing the unspeakable lovingkindness of Him who hath 
called us. For it was not for this that He called us to the spiritual and awful communion of His mysteries, 
that we should enter with our former wickedness; but that, putting off our filthiness, we should change 
our raiment to such as becomes those who are entertained in palaces. But if we will not act worthily of 
that calling this no longer rests with Him who hath honored us, but with ourselves; it is not He that casts 
us out from that admirable company of guests, but we cast out ourselves. 


He has done all His part. He has made the marriage, He has provided the table, He has sent men to call 
us, has received us when we came, and honored us with all other honor; but we, when we have offered 
insult to Him, to the company, and to the wedding, by our filthy garments, that is, our impure actions, are 
then with good cause cast out. It is to honor the marriage and the guests, that He drives off those bold 
and shameless persons; for were He to suffer those clothed in such a garment, He would seem to be 
offering insult to the rest. But may it never be that one, either of us or of other, find this of Him who has 
called us! For to this end have all these things been written before they come to pass, that we, being 
sobered by the threats of the Scriptures, may not suffer this disgrace and punishment to go on to the 
deed, but stop it at the word only, and each with bright apparel come to that call; which may it come to 
pass that we all enjoy, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with 
whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost, be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XI 


JOHN I. 14 


“And the Word was made Flesh, and dwelt among us.” 


[1.] I desire to ask one favor of you all, before I touch on the words of the Gospel; do not you refuse my 
request, for I ask nothing heavy or burdensome, nor, if granted, will it be useful only to me who receive, 
but also to you who grant it, and perhaps far more so to you. What then is it that I require of you? That 
each of you take in hand that section of the Gospels which is to be read among you on the first day of the 
week, or even on the Sabbath, and before the day arrive, that he sit down at home and read it through, 
and often carefully consider its contents, and examine all its parts well, what is clear, what obscure, what 
seems to make for the adversaries, but does not really so; and when you have tried, in a word every point, 
so go to hear it read. For from zeal like this will be no small gain both to you and to us. We shall not need 
much labor to render clear the meaning of what is said, because your minds will be already made familiar 
with the sense of the words, and you will become keener and more clear-sighted not for hearing only, nor 
for learning, but also for the teaching of others. Since, in the way that now most of those who come hither 
hear, compelled to take in the meaning of all at once, both the words, and the remarks we make upon 
them, they will not, though we should go on doing this for a whole year, reap any great gain. How can 
they, when they have leisure for what is said as a bywork, and only in this place, and for this short time? If 
any lay the fault on business, and cares, and constant occupation in public and private matters, in the first 
place, this is no slight charge in itself, that they are surrounded with such a multitude of business, are so 
continually nailed to the things of this life, that they cannot find even a little leisure for what is more 
needful than all. Besides, that this is a mere pretext and excuse, their meetings with friends would prove 
against them, their loitering in the theaters, and the parties they make to see horse races, at which they 
often spend whole days, yet never in that case does one of them complain of the pressure of business. For 
trifles then you can without making any excuses, always find abundant leisure; but when you ought to 
attend to the things of God, do these seem to you so utterly superfluous and mean, that you think you 
need not assign even a little leisure to them? How do men of such disposition deserve to breathe or to 
look upon this sun? 


There is another most foolish excuse of these sluggards; that they have not the books in their possession. 
Now as to the rich, it is ludicrous that we should take our aim at this excuse; but because I imagine that 
many of the poorer sort continually use it, I would gladly ask, if every one of them does not have all the 
instruments of the trade which he works at, full and complete, though infinite poverty stand in his way? Is 
it not then a strange thing, in that case to throw no blame on poverty, but to use every means that there 
be no obstacle from any quarter, but, when we might gain such great advantage, to lament our want of 
leisure and our poverty? 


Besides, even if any should be so poor, it is in their power, by means of the continual reading of the holy 
Scriptures which takes place here, to be ignorant of nothing contained in them. Or if this seems to you 
impossible, it seems so with reason; for many do not come with fervent zeal to hearken to what is said, but 
having done this one thing for form’s sake on our account, immediately return home. Or if any should stay, 
they are no better disposed than those who have retired, since they are only present here with us in body. 
But that we may not overload you with accusations, and spend all the time in finding fault, let us proceed 
to the words of the Gospel, for it is time to direct the remainder of our discourse to what is set before us. 
Rouse yourselves therefore, that nothing of what is said escape you. 


“And the Word was made Flesh,” he saith, “and dwelt among us.” 


Having declared that they who received Him were “born of God,” and had become “sons of God,” he adds 
the cause and reason of this unspeakable honor. It is that “the Word became Flesh,” that the Master took 
on Him the form of a servant. For He became Son of man, who was God’s own Son, in order that He might 
make the sons of men to be children of God. For the high when it associates with the low touches not at all 
its own honor, while it raises up the other from its excessive lowness; and even thus it was with the Lord. 
He in nothing diminished His own Nature by this condescension, but raised us, who had always sat in 
disgrace and darkness, to glory unspeakable. Thus it may be, a king, conversing with interest and 
kindness with a poor mean man, does not at all shame himself, yet makes the other observed by all and 
illustrious. Now if in the case of the adventitious dignity of men, intercourse with the humbler person in 
nothing injures the more honorable, much less can it do so in the case of that simple and blessed Essence 
which has nothing adventitious, or subject to growth or decay, but has all good things immovable, and 
fixed for ever. So that when you hear that “the Word became Flesh,” be not disturbed nor cast down. For 
that Essence did not change to flesh, (it is impiety to imagine this,) but continuing what it is, It so took 
upon It the form of a servant. 


[2.] Wherefore then does he use the expression, “was made”? To stop the mouths of the heretics. For since 
there are some who Say that all the circumstances of the Dispensation were an appearance, a piece of 
acting, an allegory, at once to remove beforehand their blasphemy, he has put “was made”; desiring to 
show thereby not a change of substance, (away with the thought,) but the assumption of very flesh. For as 
when (Paul) says, “Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us,” he does 
not mean that His essence removing from Its proper glory took upon It the being of an accursed thing, 
(this not even devils could imagine, nor even the very foolish, nor those deprived of their natural 
understanding, such impiety as well as madness does it contain,) as (St. Paul) does not say this, but that 
He, taking upon Himself the curse pronounced against us, leaves us no more under the curse; so also here 
he (St. John) says that He “was made Flesh,” not by changing His Essence to flesh, but by taking flesh to 
Himself, His Essence remained untouched. 


If they say that being God, He is Omnipotent, so that He could lower Himself to the substance of flesh, we 
will reply to them, that He is Omnipotent as long as He continues to be God. But if He admit of change, 
change for the worse, how could He be God? for change is far from that simple Nature. Wherefore the 
Prophet saith, “They all shall wax old as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt Thou roll them up, and 
they shall be changed; but Thou art the same, and Thy years shall not fail.” ( Ps. cii. 27 , LXX.) For that 
Essence is superior to all change. There is nothing better than He, to which He might advance and reach. 
Better do I say? No, nor equal to, nor the least approaching Him. It remains, therefore, that if He change, 
He must admit a change for the worse; and this would not be God. But let the blasphemy return upon the 
heads of those who utter it. Nay, to show that he uses the expression,’“was made” only that you should not 
suppose a mere appearance, hear from what follows how he clears the argument, and overthrows that 
wicked suggestion. For what does he add? “And dwelt among us.” All but saying, “Imagine nothing 
improper from the word was made’; I spoke not of any change of that unchangeable Nature, but of Its 
dwelling and inhabiting. But that which dwells cannot be the same with that in which it dwells, but 
different; one thing dwells in a different thing, otherwise it would not be dwelling; for nothing can inhabit 
itself. I mean, different as to essence; for by an Union and Conjoining God the Word and the Flesh are 
One, not by any confusion or obliteration of substances, but by a certain union ineffable, and past 
understanding. Ask not how ; for It was made, so as He knoweth.” 


What then was the tabernacle in which He dwelt? Hear the Prophet say; “I will raise up the tabernacle of 
David that is fallen.” ( Amos ix. 11.) It was fallen indeed, our nature had fallen an incurable fall, and 
needed only that mighty Hand. There was no possibility of raising it again, had not He who fashioned it at 
first stretched forth to it His Hand, and stamped it anew with His Image, by the regeneration of water and 
the Spirit. And observe I pray you, the awful and ineffable nature of the mystery. He inhabits this 
tabernacle for ever, for He clothed Himself with our flesh, not as again to leave it, but always to have it 
with Him. Had not this been the case, He would not have deemed it worthy of the royal throne, nor would 
He while wearing it have been worshiped by all the host of heaven, angels, archangels, thrones, 
principalities, dominions, powers. What word, what thought can represent such great honor done to our 
race, so truly marvelous and awful? What angel, what archangel? Not one in any place, whether in 
heaven, or upon earth. For such are the mighty works of God, so great and marvelous are His benefits, 
that a right description of them exceeds not only the tongue of men, but even the power of angels. 


Wherefore we will for a while close our discourse, and be silent; only delivering to you this charge, that 
you repay this our so great Benefactor by a return which again shall bring round to us all profit. The 
return is, that we look with all carefulness to the state of our souls. For this too is the work of His 
lovingkindness, that He who stands in no need of anything of ours says that He is repaid when we take 
care of our own souls. It is therefore an act of extremist folly, and one deserving ten thousand 
chastisements, if we, when such honor has been lavished upon us, will not even contribute what we can, 
and that too when profit comes round to us again by these means, and ten thousand blessings are laid 
before us on these conditions. For all these things let us return glory to our merciful God, not by words 
only, but much more by works that we may obtain the good things hereafter, which may it be that we all 


attain to, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom, to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XII 


JOHN I. 14 
“And we beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only-Begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 


[1.] Perhaps we seemed to you the other day needlessly hard upon you and burdensome, using too sharp 
language, and extending too far our reproaches against the sluggishness of the many. Now if we had done 
this merely from a desire to vex you, each of you would with cause have been angry; but if, looking to your 
advantage, we neglected in our speech what might gratify you, if ye will not give us credit for our 
forethought, you should at least pardon us on account of such tender love. For in truth we greatly fear, 
lest, if we are taking pains, and you are not willing to manifest the same diligence in listening your future 
reckoning may be the more severe. Wherefore we are compelled continually to arouse and waken you, 
that nothing of what is said may escape you. For so you will be enabled to live for the present with much 
confidence, and to exhibit it at that Day before the judgment-seat of Christ. Since then we have lately 
sufficiently touched you, let us to-day at the outset enter on the expressions themselves. 


“We beheld,” he says, “His glory, the glory as of the Only-Begotten of the Father.” 


Having declared that we were made “sons of God,” and having shown in what manner, namely, by the 
“Word” having been “made Flesh,” he again mentions another advantage which we gain from this same 
circumstance. What is it? “We beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only-Begotten of the Father”; which we 
could not have beheld, had it not been shown to us, by means of a body like to our own. For if the men of 
old time could not even bear to look upon the glorified countenance of Moses, who partook of the same 
nature with us, if that just man needed a veil which might shade over the purity of his glory, and show to 
them the face of their prophet mild and gentle; how could we creatures of clay and earth have endured 
the unveiled Godhead, which is unapproachable even by the powers above? Wherefore He tabernacled 
among us, that we might be able with much fearlessness to approach Him, speak to, and converse with 
Him. 


But what means “the glory as of the Only-Begotten of the Father”? Since many of the Prophets too were 
glorified, as this Moses himself, Elijah, and Elisha, the one encircled by the fiery chariot ( 2 Kings vi. 17 ), 
the other taken up by it; and after them, Daniel and the Three Children, and the many others who showed 
forth wonders ; and angels who have appeared among men, and partly disclosed to beholders the flashing 
light of their proper nature; and since not angels only, but even the Cherubim were seen by the Prophet in 
great glory, and the Seraphim also: the Evangelist leading us away from all these, and removing our 
thoughts from created things, and from the brightness of our fellow-servants, sets us at the very summit 
of good. For, “not of prophet,” says he, “nor angel, nor archangel, nor of the higher power, nor of any 
other created nature,” if other there be, but of the Master Himself, the King Himself, the true Only- 
Begotten Son Himself, of the Very Lord of all, did we “behold the glory.” 


For the expression “as,” does not in this place belong to similarity or comparison, but to confirmation and 
unquestionable definition; as though he said, “We beheld glory, such as it was becoming, and likely that 
He should possess, who is the Only-Begotten and true Son of God, the King of all.” The habit (of so 
speaking) is general, for I shall not refuse to strengthen my argument even from common custom, since it 
is not now my object to speak with any reference to beauty of words, or elegance of composition, but only 
for your advantage; and therefore there is nothing to prevent my establishing my argument by the 
instance of a common practice. What then is the habit of most persons? Often when any have seen a king 
richly decked, and glittering on all sides with precious stones, and are afterwards describing to others the 
beauty, the ornaments, the splendor, they enumerate as much as they can, the glowing tint of the purple 
robe, the size of the jewels, the whiteness of the mules, the gold about the yoke, the soft and shining 
couch. But when after enumerating these things, and other things besides these, they cannot, say what 
they will, give a full idea of the splendor, they immediately bring in: “But why say much about it; once for 
all, he was like a king;” not desiring by the expression “like,” to show that he, of whom they say this, 
resembles a king, but that he is a real king. Just so now the Evangelist has put the word as, desiring to 
represent the transcendent nature and incomparable excellence of His glory. 


For indeed all others, both angels and archangels and prophets, did everything as under command; but 
He with the authority which becomes a King and Master; at which even the multitudes wondered, that He 
taught as “one having authority.” ( Matt. vii. 29.) Even angels, as I said, have appeared with great glory 
upon the earth; as in the case of Daniel, of David, of Moses, but they did all as servants who have a 
Master. But He as Lord and Ruler of all, and this when He appeared in poor and humble form; but even so 
creation recognized her Lord. Now the star from heaven which called the wise men to worship Him, the 
vast throng pouring everywhere of angels attending the Lord, and hymning His praise, and besides them, 
many other heralds sprang up on a sudden, and all, as they met, declared to one another the glad tidings 
of this ineffable mystery; the angels to the shepherds; the shepherds to those of the city; Gabriel to Mary 


and Elisabeth; Anna and Simeon to those who came to the Temple. Nor were men and women only lifted 
up with pleasure, but the very infant who had not yet come forth to light, I mean the citizen of the 
wilderness, the namesake of this Evangelist, leaped while yet in his mother’s womb, and all were soaring 
with hopes for the future. This too immediately after the Birth. But when He had manifested Himself still 
farther, other wonders, yet greater than the first, were seen. For it was no more star, or sky, no more 
angels, or archangels, not Gabriel, or Michael, but the Father Himself from heaven above, who proclaimed 
Him, and with the Father the Comforter, flying down at the uttering of the Voice and resting on Him. Truly 
therefore did he say, “We beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only-Begotten of the Father.” 


[2.] Yet he says it not only on account of these things, but also on account of what followed them; for no 
longer do shepherds only, and widow women, and aged men, declare to us the good tidings, but the very 
voice of the things themselves, sounding clearer than any trumpet, and so loudly, that the sound was 
straightway heard even in this land. “For,” says one, “his fame went into all Syria” ( Matt. iv. 24 ); and He 
revealed Himself to all, and all things everywhere exclaimed, that the King of Heaven was come. Evil 
spirits everywhere fled and started away from Him, Satan covered his face and retired, death at that time 
retreated before Him, and afterwards disappeared altogether; every kind of infirmity was loosed, the 
graves let free the dead, the devils those whom they had maddened, and diseases the sick. And one might 
see things strange and wonderful, such as with good cause the prophets desired to see, and saw not. One 
might see eyes fashioned ( John ix. 6, 7 ), (might see) Him showing to all in short space and on the more 
noble portion of the body, that admirable thing which all would have desired to see, how God formed 
Adam from the earth; palsied and distorted limbs fastened and adapted to each other, dead hands moving, 
palsied feet leaping amain, ears that were stopped re-opened, and the tongue sounding aloud which 
before was tied by speechlessness. For having taken in hand the common nature of men, as some 
excellent workman might take a house decayed by time, He filled up what was broken off, banded 
together its crevices and shaken portions, and raised up again what was entirely fallen down. 


And what should one say of the fashioning of the soul, so much more admirable than that of the body? The 
health of our bodies is a great thing, but that of our souls is as much greater as the soul is better than the 
body. And not on this account only, but because our bodily nature follows withersoever the Creator will 
lead it, and there is nothing to resist, but the soul being its own mistress, and possessing power over its 
acts, does not in all things obey God, unless it will to do so. For God will not make it beautiful and 
excellent, if it be reluctant and in a manner constrained by force, for this is not virtue at all; but He must 
persuade it to become so of its own will and choice. And so this cure is more difficult than the other; yet 
even this succeeded, and every kind of wickedness was banished. And as He re-ordered the bodies which 
He cured, not to health only, but to the highest vigor, so did He not merely deliver the souls from 
extremist wickedness, but brought them to the very summit of excellence. A publican became an Apostle, 
and a persecutor, blasphemer, and injurious, appeared as herald to the world, and the Magi became 
teachers of the Jews, and a thief was declared a citizen of Paradise, and a harlot shone forth by the 
greatness of her faith, and of the two women, of Canaan and Samaria, the latter who was another harlot, 
undertook to preach the Gospel to her countrymen, and having enclosed a whole city in her net, so 
brought them to Christ; while the former by faith and perseverance, procured the expulsion of an evil 
spirit from her daughter’s soul; and many others much worse than these were straightway numbered in 
the rank of disciples, and at once all the infirmities of their bodies and diseases of their souls were 
transformed, and they were fashioned anew to health and exactest virtue. And of these, not two or three 
men, not five, or ten, or twenty, or an hundred only, but entire cities and nations, were very easily 
remodeled. Why should one speak of the wisdom of the commands, the excellency of the heavenly laws, 
the good ordering of the angelic polity? For such a life hath He proposed to us, such laws appointed for 
us, such a polity established, that those who put these things into practice, immediately become angels 
and like to God, as far as is in our power, even though they may have been worse than all men. 


[3.] The Evangelist therefore having brought together all these things, the marvels in our bodies, in our 
souls, in the elements (of our faith), the commandments, those gifts ineffable and higher than the 
heavens, the laws, the polity, the persuasion, the future promises, His sufferings, uttered that voice so 
wonderful and full of exalted doctrine, saying, “We beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only-Begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth.” For we admire Him not only on account of the miracles, but also by 
reason of the sufferings; as that He was nailed upon the Cross, that He was scourged, that He was 
buffeted, that He was spit upon, that He received blows on the cheek from those to whom He had done 
good. For even of those very things which seem to be shameful, it is proper to repeat the same expression, 
since He Himself called that action “glory.” For what then took place was (proof) not only of kindness and 
love, but also of unspeakable power. At that time death was abolished, the curse was loosed, devils were 
shamed and led in triumph and made a show of, and the handwriting of our sins was nailed to the Cross. 
And then, since these wonders were doing invisibly, others took place visibly, showing that He was of a 
truth the Only-Begotten Son of God, the Lord of all creation. For while yet that blessed Body hung upon 
the tree, the sun turned away his rays, the whole earth was troubled and became dark, the graves were 
opened, the ground quaked, and an innumerable multitude of dead leaped forth, and went into the city. 
And while the stones of His tomb were fastened upon the vault, and the seals yet upon them, the Dead 
arose, the Crucified, the nail-pierced One, and having filled His eleven disciples with His mighty power, 
He sent them to men throughout all the world, to be the common healers of all their kind, to correct their 
way of living, to spread through every part of the earth the knowledge of their heavenly doctrines, to 


break down the tyranny of devils, to teach those great and ineffable blessings, to bring to us the glad 
tidings of the soul’s immortality, and the eternal life of the body, and rewards which are beyond 
conception, and shall never have an end. These things then, and yet more than these, the blessed 
Evangelist having in mind, things which though he knew, he was not able to write, because the world 
could not have contained them (for if all things “should be written every one, I suppose that even the 
world itself could not contain the books that should be written”—c. xxi. 25 ), reflecting therefore on all 
these, he cries out, “We beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only-Begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” 


It behooves therefore those who have been deemed worthy to see and to hear such things, and who have 
enjoyed so great a gift, to display also a life worthy of the doctrines, that they may enjoy also the good 
things which are (laid up) there. For our Lord Jesus Christ came, not only that we might behold His glory 
here, but also that which shall be. For therefore He saith, “I will that these also be with Me where I am, 
that they may behold My glory.” ( c. xvii. 24.) Now if the glory here was so bright and splendid, what can 
one say of that (which shall be)? for it shall appear not on this corruptible earth, nor while we are in 
perishable bodies, but in a creation which is imperishable, and waxes not old, and with such brightness as 
it is not possible even to represent in words. O blessed, thrice blessed, yea many times so, they who are 
deemed worthy to be beholders of that glory! It is concerning this that the prophet says, “Let the 
unrighteous be taken away, that he behold not the glory of the Lord.” ( Isa. xxvi. 10 , LXX.) God grant that 
not one of us be taken away nor excluded ever from beholding it. For if we shall not hereafter enjoy it, 
then it is time to say of ourselves, “Good were it for” us, “if” we “had never been born.” For why do we 
live and breathe? What are we, if we fail of that spectacle, if no one grant us then to behold our Lord? If 
those who see not the light of the sun endure a life more bitter than any death, what is it likely that they 
who are deprived of that light must suffer? For in the one case the loss is confined to this one privation; 
but in the other it does not rest here, (though if this were the only thing to be dreaded, even then the 
degrees of punishment would not be equal, but one would be as much severer than the other, as that sun 
is incomparably superior to this,) but now we must look also for other vengeance; for he who beholds not 
that light must not only be led into darkness, but must be burned continually, and waste away, and gnash 
his teeth, and suffer ten thousand other dreadful things. Let us then not permit ourselves by making this 
brief time a time of carelessness and remissness, to fall into everlasting punishment, but let us watch and 
be sober, let us do all things, and make it all our business to attain to that felicity, and to keep far from 
that river of fire, which rushes with a loud roaring before the terrible judgment seat. For he who has once 
been cast in there, must remain for ever; there is no one to deliver him from his punishment, not father, 
not mother, not brother. And this the prophets themselves declared aloud; one saying, “Brother delivers 
not brother. Shall man deliver?” ( Ps. xlix. 7 , LXX.) And Ezekiel has declared somewhat more than this, 
saying, “Though Noah, Daniel, and Job were in it, they shall deliver neither sons nor daughters.” ( Ezek. 
xiv. 16.) For one defense only, that through works, is there, and he who is deprived of that cannot be saved 
by any other means. Revolving these things, then, and reflecting upon them continually, let us cleanse our 
life and make it lustrous, that we may see the Lord with boldness, and obtain the promised good things; 
through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom, to the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XIII 


JOHN I. 15 


“John beareth witness of Him, and crieth, saying, This is He of whom I spake, saying, He that cometh after 
me is preferred before me, for He was before me.” 


[1.] Do we then run and labor in vain? Are we sowing upon the rocks? Does the seed fall upon the rocks? 
Does the seed fall without our knowing it by the wayside, and among thorns? I am greatly troubled and 
fear, lest our husbandry be unprofitable; not as though I shall be a loser as well as you, touching the 
reward of this labor. For it is not with those who teach as it is with husbandmen. Oftentimes the 
husbandman after his year’s toil, his hard work and sweat, if the earth produce no suitable return for his 
pains, will be able to find comfort for his labors from none else, but returns ashamed and downcast from 
his barn to his dwelling, his wife and children, unable to require of any man a reward for his lengthened 
toil. But in our case there is nothing like this. For even though the soil which we cultivate bring forth no 
fruit, if we have shown all industry, the Lord of it and of us will not suffer us to depart with disappointed 
hopes, but will give us a recompense; for, says St. Paul, “Every man shall receive his own reward 
according to his own labor” ( 1 Cor. iii. 8 ), not according to the event of things. And that it is so, hearken: 
“And Thou,” he saith, “Son of man, testify unto this people, if they will hear, and if they will understand.” ( 
Ezek. ii. 5 , not from LXX.) And Ezekiel says, “If the watchman give warning what it behooves to flee from, 
and what to choose, he hath delivered his own soul, although there be none that will take heed.” ( Ezek. 
iii. 18, and xxxiii. 9 ; not quoted from LXX.) Yet although we have this strong consolation, and are 
confident of the recompense that shall be made us, still when we see that the work in you does not go 
forward, our state is not better than the state of those husbandmen who lament and mourn, who hide 
their faces and are ashamed. This is the sympathy of a teacher, this is the natural care of a father. For 
Moses too, when it was in his power to have been delivered from the ingratitude of the Jews, and to have 
laid the more glorious foundation of another and far greater people, (“Let Me alone,” said God, “that I 


may consume them, and make of thee a nation mightier than this”—Ex. xxxii. 10 ,) because he was a holy 
man, the servant of God, and a friend very true and generous, he did not endure even to hearken to this 
word, but chose rather to perish with those who had been once allotted to him, than without them to be 
saved and be in greater honor. Such ought he to be who has the charge of souls. For it is a strange thing 
that any one who has weak children, will not be called the father of any others than those who are sprung 
from him, but that he who has had disciples placed in his hands should be continually changing one flock 
for another, that we should be catching at the charge now of these, then of those, then again of others, 
having no real affection for any one. May we never have cause to suspect this of you. We trust that ye 
abound more in faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and in love to one another and towards all men. And this we 
say as desiring that your zeal may be increased, and the excellence of your conversation farther advanced. 
For it is thus that you will be able to bring your understandings down to the very depth of the words set 
before us, if no film of wickedness darken the eyes of your intellect, and disturb its clearsightedness and 
acuteness. 


What then is it which is set before us to-day? “John bare witness of Him, and cried, saying, This was He of 
whom I spake, He that cometh after me is preferred before me, for He was before me.” The Evangelist is 
very full in making frequent mention of John, and often bearing about his testimony. And this he does not 
without a reason, but very wisely; for all the Jews held the man in great admiration, (even Josephus 
imputes the war to his death; and shows, that, on his account, what once was the mother city, is now no 
city at all, and continues the words of his encomium to great length,) and therefore desiring by his means 
to make the Jews ashamed, he continually reminds them of the testimony of the forerunner. The other 
Evangelists make mention of the older prophets, and at each successive thing that took place respecting 
Him refer the hearer to them. Thus when the Child is born, they say, “Now all this was done, that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by Esias the prophet, saying, Behold, a virgin shall be with Child, and shall 
bring forth a Son” ( Matt. i. 22; Isa. vii. 14 ); and when He is plotted against and sought for everywhere so 
diligently, that even tender infancy is slaughtered by Herod, they bring in Jeremy, saying, “In Ramah was 
there a voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel weeping for her children” ( 
Matt. ii. 18; Jer. xxxi. 15 ); and again, when He comes up out of Egypt, they mention Hosea, saying, “Out 
of Egypt have I called My Son” ( Matt. ii. 15; Hosea xi. 1 ); and this they do everywhere. But John 
providing testimony more clear and fresh, and uttering a voice more glorious than the other, brings 
continually forward not those only who had departed and were dead, but one also who was alive and 
present, who pointed Him out and baptized Him, him he continually introduces, not desiring to gain credit 
for the master through the servant, but condescending to the infirmity of his hearers. For as unless He 
had taken the form of a servant, He would not have been easily received, so had He not by the voice of a 
servant prepared the ears of his fellow-servants, the many (at any rate) of the Jews would not have 
received the Word. 


[2.] But besides this, there was another great and wonderful provision. For because to speak any great 
words concerning himself, makes a man’s witness to be suspected, and is often an obstacle to many 
hearers, another comes to testify of Him. And besides this the many are in a manner wont to run more 
readily to a voice which is more familiar and natural to them, as recognizing it more than other voices; 
and therefore the voice from heaven was uttered once or twice, but that of John oftentimes and 
continually. For those of the people who had surmounted the infirmity of their nature, and had been 
released from all the things of sense, could hear the Voice from heaven, and had no great need of that of 
man, but in all things obeyed that other, and were led by it; but they who yet moved below, and were 
wrapt in many veils, needed that meaner (voice). In the same way John, because he had snipped himself in 
every way of the things of sense, needed no other instructors, but was taught from heaven. “He that sent 
me,” saith he, “to baptize with water, the Same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit” of God 
“descending, the same is He.” (c. i. 33 ) But the Jews who still were children, and could not as yet reach 
to that height, had a man for their teacher, a man who did not speak to them words of his own, but 
brought them a message from above. 


What then saith he? He “beareth witness concerning Him, and crieth, saying” What means that word 
“crieth”? Boldly, he means, and freely, without any reserve, he proclaims. What does he proclaim? to what 
does he “bear witness,” and “cry”? “This is He of whom I said, He that cometh after me is preferred 
before me; for He was before me.” The testimony is dark, and contains besides much that is lowly. For he 
does not say, “This is the Son of God, the Only-begotten, the true Son”; but what? “He that cometh after 
me, is preferred before me; for He was before me.” As the mother birds do not teach their young all at 
once how to fly, nor finish their teaching in a single day, but at first lead them forth so as to be just outside 
the nest, then after first allowing them to rest, set them again to flying, and on the next day continue a 
flight much farther, and so gently, by little and little, bring them to the proper height; just so the blessed 
John did not immediately bring the Jews to high things, but taught them for a while to fly up a little above 
the earth saying, that Christ was greater than he. And yet this, even this was for the time no small thing, 
to have been able to persuade the hearers that one who had not yet appeared nor worked any wonders 
was greater than a man, (John, I mean,) so marvelous, so famous, to whom all ran, and whom they thought 
to be an angel. For a while therefore he labored to establish this in the minds of his hearers, that He to 
whom testimony was borne was greater than he who bore it; He that came after, than he that came 
before, He who had not yet appeared, than he that was manifest and famous. And observe how prudently 
he introduces his testimony; for he does not only point Him out when He has appeared, but even before 


good things of this life. Well, then, does the infant, on opening its eyes, after issuing from the womb, 
immediately begin with crying, not with laughter. For it weeps, as if bewailing life, at whose hands from 
the outset it tastes of deadly gifts. For immediately on being born its hands and feet are swaddled; and 
swathed in bonds it takes the breast. O introduction to life, precursor of death! The child has but just 
entered on life, and straightway there is put upon it the raiment of the dead: for nature reminds those that 
are born of their end. Wherefore also the child, on being born, wails, as if crying plaintively to its mother. 
Why, O mother, didst thou bring me forth to this life, in which prolongation of life is progress to death? 
Why hast thou brought me into this troubled world, in which, on being born, swaddling bands are my first 
experience? Why hast thou delivered me to such a life as this, in which both a pitiable youth wastes away 
before old age, and old age is shunned as under the doom of death? Dreadful, O mother, is the course of 
life, which has death as the goal of the runner. Bitter is the road of life we travel, with the grave as the 
wayfarer’s inn. Perilous the sea of life we sail; for it has Hades as a pirate to attack us. Man alone is born 
in all respects naked, without a weapon or clothing born with him; not as being inferior to the other 
animals, but that nakedness and your bringing nothing with you may produce thought; and that thought 
may bring out dexterity, expel sloth, introduce the arts for the supply of our needs, and beget variety of 
contrivances. For, naked, man is full of contrivances, being pricked on by his necessity, as by a goad, how 
to escape rains, how to elude cold, how to fence off blows, how to till the earth, how to terrify wild beasts, 
how to subdue the more powerful of them. Wetted with rain, he contrived a roof; having suffered from 
cold, he invented clothing; being struck, he constructed a breastplate; bleeding his hands with the thorns 
in tilling the ground, he availed himself of the help of tools; in his naked state liable to become a prey to 
wild beasts, he discovered from his fear an art which frightened what frightened him. Nakedness begat 
one accomplishment after another; so that even his nakedness was a gift and a master-favour. Accordingly, 
Job also being made naked of wealth, possessions, of the blessing of children, of a numerous offspring, 
and having lost everything in a short time, uttered this grateful exclamation: “Naked came I out of the 
womb, naked also shall I depart thither;”—to God, that is, and to that blessed lot and rest. 


II.—From the Same. 


Job v. 7. Calmness is a thing which, of all other things, is most to be prized. As an example of this, the 
word proposes to us the blessed Job. For it is said of him, “What man is like Job, who drinketh up scorning 
like water?” For truly enviable, and, in my judgment, worthy of all admiration, a man is, if he has attained 
to such a degree of long-suffering as to be able with ease to grapple with the pain, truly keen, and not 
easily conquered by everybody, which arises from being wronged. 


III.—From Nicetas’ Catena on Matthew. 


Matt. v. 42. Alms are to be given, but with judgment, and to the deserving, that we may obtain a 
recompense from the Most High. But woe to those who have and who take under false pretences, or who 
are able to help themselves and want to take from others. For he who has, and, to carry out false 
pretences or out of laziness, takes, shall be condemned. 


IV.—From the Same. 


Matt. xiii. 31. The word which proclaims the kingdom of heaven is sharp and pungent as mustard, and 
represses bile, that is, anger, and checks inflammation, that is, pride; and from this word the soul’s true 
health and eternal soundness flow. To such increased size did the growth of the word come, that the tree 
which sprang from it (that is the Church of Christ established over the whole earth) filled the world, so 
that the fowls of the air—that is, divine angels and lofty souls—dwelt in its branches. 


V.—From the Same. 


Matt. xiii. 46. A pearl, and that pellucid and of purest ray, is Jesus, whom of the lightning flash of Divinity 
the Virgin bore. For as the pearl, produced in flesh and the oyster-shell and moisture, appears to be a 
body moist and transparent, full of light and spirit; so also God the Word, incarnate, is intellectual light, 
sending His rays, through a body luminous and moist. 


III.—From the Catena on Luke, Edited by Corderius. 


Luke iii. 22. God here assumed the “likeness” not of a man, but “of a dove,” because He wished, by a new 
apparition of the Spirit in the likeness of a dove, to declare His simplicity and majesty. 


Luke xvi. 17. Perhaps by the iota and tittle His righteousness cries, “If ye come right unto Me, I will also 
come right to you; but if crooked, I also will come crooked, saith the Lord of hosts;” intimating that the 
ways of sinners are intricate and crooked. For the way right and agreeable to nature which is intimated by 
the iota of Jesus, is His goodness, which constantly directs those who believe from hearing. “There shall 
not, therefore, pass from the law one iota or one tittle,” neither from the right and good the mutual 
promises, nor from the crooked and unjust the punishment assigned to them. “For the Lord doeth good to 
the good, but those who turn aside into crooked ways God will lead with the workers of iniquity.” 


IV.—From the Books of the Hypotyposes. 
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He appears, proclaims Him. For the expression, “This is He of whom I spake,” is the expression of one 
declaring this. As also Matthew says, that when all came to him, he said, “I indeed baptize you with water, 
but He that cometh after me is mightier than I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose.” 
Wherefore then even before His appearance did he this? In order that when He appeared, the testimony 
might readily be received, the minds of the hearers being already prepossessed by what was said 
concerning Him, and the mean external appearance not vitiating it. For if without having heard anything 
at all concerning Him they had seen the Lord, and as they beheld Him had at the same time received the 
testimony of John’s words, so wonderful and great, the meanness of His appearance would have 
straightway been an objection to the grandeur of the expressions. For Christ took on Him an appearance 
so mean and ordinary, that even Samaritan women, and harlots, and publicans, had confidence boldly to 
approach and converse with Him. As therefore, I said, if they had at once heard these words and seen 
Himself, they might perhaps have mocked at the testimony of John; but now because even before Christ 
appeared, they had often heard and had been accustomed to what was said concerning Him, they were 
affected in the opposite way, not rejecting the instruction of the words by reason of the appearance of Him 
who was witnessed of, but from their belief of what had been already told them, esteeming Him even 
more glorious. 


The phrase, “that cometh after,” means, “that” preacheth “after me,” not “that” was born “after me.” And 
this Matthew glances at when he says, “after me cometh a man,” not speaking of His birth from Mary, but 
of His coming to preach (the Gospel), for had he been speaking of the birth, he would not have said, 
“cometh,” but “is come”; since He was born when John spake this. What then means “is before me”? Is 
more glorious, more honorable. “Do not,” he saith, “because I came preaching first from this, suppose 
that I am greater than He; Iam much inferior, so much inferior that I am not worthy to be counted in the 
rank of a servant.” This is the sense of “is before me,” which Matthew showing in a different manner, 
saith, “The latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose.” ( Luke iii. 16.) Again, that the phrase, “is 
before me,” does not refer to His coming into Being, is plain from the sequel; for had he meant to say this, 
what follows, “for He was before me,” would be superfluous. For who so dull and foolish as not to know 
that He who “was born before” him “was before” him? Or if the words refer to His subsistence before the 
ages, what is said is nothing else than that “He who cometh after me came into being before me.” 
Besides, such a thing as this is unintelligible, and the cause is thrown in needlessly; for he ought to have 
said the contrary, if he had wished to declare this, “that He who cometh after me was before me, since 
also He was born before me.” For one might with reason assign this, (the “being born before”) as the 
cause of “being before,” but not the “being before,” as the cause of “being born.” While what we assert is 
very reasonable. Since you all at least know this, that they are always things uncertain not things evident, 
that require their causes to be assigned. Now if the argument related to the production of substance, it 
could not have been uncertain that he who “was born” first must needs “be” first; but because he is 
speaking concerning honor, he with reason explains what seems to be a difficulty. For many might well 
enquire, whence and on what pretext He who came after, became before, that is, appeared with great 
honor; in reply to this question therefore, he immediately assigns the reason; and the reason is, His Being 
first. He does not say, that “by some kind of advancement he cast me who has been first behind him, and 
so became before me,” but that “he was before me,” even though he arrives after me. 


But how, says one, if the Evangelist refers to His manifestation to men, and to the glory which was to 
attend Him from them, does he speak of what was not yet accomplished, as having already taken place? 
for he does not say, “shall be,” but “was.” Because this is a custom among the prophets of old, to speak of 
the future as of the past. Thus Isaiah speaking of His slaughter does not say, “He shall be led (which 
would have denoted futurity) as a sheep to the slaughter”; but “He was led as a sheep to the slaughter” ( 
Isa. liii. 7 ); yet He was not yet Incarnate, but the Prophet speaks of what should be as if it had come to 
pass. So David, pointing to the Crucifixion, said not, “They shall pierce My hands and My feet,” but “They 
pierced My hands and My feet, and parted My garments among them, and cast lots upon My vesture” ( Ps. 
xxii. 16, 18 ); and discoursing of the traitor as yet unborn, he says, “He which did eat of My bread, hath 
lifted up his heel against Me” ( Ps. xli. 9 ); and of the circumstances of the Crucifixion, “They gave Me gall 
for meat, and in My thirst they gave Me vinegar to drink.” ( Ps. lxix. 21.) 


[4.] Do you desire that we adduce more examples, or do these suffice? For my part, I think they do; for if 
we have not dug over the ground in all its extent, we have at least dug down to its bottom; and this last 
kind of work is not less laborious than the former; and we fear lest by straining your attention 
immoderately we cause you to fall back. 


Let us then give to our discourse a becoming conclusion. And what conclusion is becoming? A suitable 
giving of glory to God; and that is suitable which is given, not by words only, but much more by actions. 
For He saith, “Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in Heaven.” ( Matt. v. 16.) Now nothing is more full of light than a most excellent 
conversation. As one of the wise men has said, “The paths of the just shine like the light” ( Prov. iv. 18 , 
LXX.); and they shine not for them alone who kindle the flame by their works, and are guides in the way of 
righteousness, but also for those who are their neighbors. Let us then pour oil into these lamps, that the 
flame become higher, that rich light appear. For not only has this oil great strength now, but even when 
sacrifices were at their height, it was far more acceptable than they could be. “I will have mercy,” He 
saith, “and not sacrifice.” ( Matt. xii. 7; Hos. vi. 6.) And with good reason; for that is a lifeless altar, this a 


living; and all that is laid on that altar becomes the food of fire, and ends in dust, and it is poured forth as 
ashes, and the smoke of it is dissolved into the substance of the air; but here there is nothing like this, the 
fruits which it bears are different. As the words of Paul declare; for in describing the treasures of kindness 
to the poor laid up by the Corinthians, he writes, “For the administration of this service not only supplieth 
the want of the saints, but is abundant also by many thanksgivings unto God.” ( 2 Cor. ix. 12.) And again; 
“Whiles they glorify God for your professed subjection unto the Gospel of Christ, and for your liberal 
distribution unto them, and unto all men; and by their prayer for you, which long after you.” Dost thou 
behold it resolving itself into thanksgiving and praise of God, and continual prayers of those who have 
been benefited, and more fervent charity? Let us then sacrifice, beloved, let us sacrifice every day upon 
these altars. For this sacrifice is greater than prayer and fasting, and many things beside, if only it come 
from honest gain, and honest toils, and be pure from all covetousness, and rapine, and violence. For God 
accepts such offerings as these, but the others He turns away from and hates; He will not be honored out 
of other men’s calamities, such sacrifice is unclean and profane, and would rather anger God than 
appease Him. So that we must use all carefulness, that we do not, in the place of service, insult Him 
whom we would honor. For if Cain for making a second-rate offering, having done no other wrong, 
suffered extreme punishment, how shall not we when we offer anything gained by rapine and 
covetousness, suffer yet more severely. It is for this that God has shown to us the pattern of this 
commandment, that we might have mercy, not be severe to our fellow-servants; but he who takes what 
belongs to one and gives it to another, hath not shown mercy, but inflicted hurt, and done an extreme 
injustice. As then a stone cannot yield oil, so neither can cruelty produce humanity; for alms when it has 
such a root as this is alms no longer. Therefore I exhort that we look not to this only, that we give to those 
that need, but also that we give not from other men’s plunder. “When one prayeth, and another curseth, 
whose voice will the Lord hear?” ( Ecclus. xxxiv. 24.) If we guide ourselves thus strictly, we shall be able 
by the grace of God to obtain much lovingkindness and mercy and pardon for what we have done amiss 
during all this long time, and to escape the river of fire; from which may it come to pass that we be all 
delivered, and ascend to the Kingdom of Heaven, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to whom, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XIV 


JOHN I. 16 
“And of His fullness have all we received, and grace for grace.” 


[1.] I said the other day, that John, to resolve the doubts of those who should question with themselves 
how the Lord, though He came after to the preaching, became before and more glorious than he, added, 
“for He was before me.” And this is indeed one reason. But not content with this, he adds again a second, 
which now he declares. What is it? “And of his fullness,” says he, “have all we received, and grace for 
grace.” With these again he mentions another. What is this? That 


Ver. 17. “The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 


And what means that, saith he, “Of His fullness have all we received”? for to this we must for a while 
direct our discourse. He possesseth not, says he, the gift by participation, but is Himself the very Fountain 
and very Root of all good, very Life, and very Light, and very Truth, not retaining within Himself the 
riches of His good things, but overflowing with them unto all others, and after the overflowing remaining 
full, in nothing diminished by supplying others, but streaming ever forth, and imparting to others a share 
of these blessings, He remains in sameness of perfection. What I possess is by participation, (for I 
received it from another) and is a small portion of the whole, as it were a poor rain-drop compared with 
the untold abyss or the boundless sea; or rather not even can this instance fully express what we attempt 
to say, for if you take a drop from the sea, you have lessened the sea itself, though the diminution be 
imperceptible. But of that Fountain we cannot say this; how much soever a man draw, It continues 
undiminished. We therefore must needs proceed to another instance, a weak one also, and not able to 
establish what we seek, but which guides us better than the former one to the thought now proposed to 
us. 


Let us suppose that there is a fountain of fire; that from that fountain ten thousand lamps are kindled, 
twice as many, thrice as many, ofttimes as many; does not the fire remain at the same degree of fullness 
even after its imparting of its virtue to such members? It is plain to every man that it does. Now if in the 
case of bodies which are made up of parts, and are diminished by abstraction, one has been found of such 
a nature, that after supplying to others something from itself it sustains no loss, much more will this take 
place with that incorporeal and uncompounded Power. If in the instance given, that which is 
communicated is substance and body, is divided yet does not suffer division, when our discourse is 
concerning an energy, and an energy too of an incorporeal substance, it is much more probable that this 
will undergo nothing of the sort. And therefore John said, “Of His fullness have all we received,” and joins 
his own testimony to that of the Baptist; for the expression, “Of his fulness have we all received,” belongs 
not to the forerunner but to the disciple; and its meaning is something like this: “Think not,” he says, “that 
we, who long time companied with Him, and partook of His food and table, bear witness through favor,” 
since even John, who did not even know Him before, who had never even been with Him, but merely saw 


Him in company with others when he was baptizing cried out, “He was before me,” having from that 
source received all; and all we the twelve, the three hundred, the three thousand, the five thousand, the 
many myriads of Jews, all the fullness of the faithful who then were, and now are, and hereafter shall be, 
have “received of His fulness.” What have we received? “grace for grace,” saith he. What grace, for what? 
For the old, the new. For there was a righteousness, and again a righteousness, (“Touching the 
righteousness which is in the law,” saith Paul “blameless.”) ( Philip. iii. 6.) There was a faith, there is a 
faith. (“From faith to faith.”) ( Rom. i. 17.) There was an adoption, there is an adoption. (“To whom 
pertaineth the adoption.”) ( Rom. ix. 4.) There was a glory, there is a glory. (“For if that which was done 
away was glorious, much more that which remaineth is glorious.”) ( 2 Cor. iii. 11.) There was a law, and 
there is a law. (“For the law of the Spirit of life hath made me free.”) ( Rom. viii. 2.) There was a service, 
and there is a service. (“Io whom pertaineth the service”—Rom. ix. 4: and again: “Serving God in the 
Spirit.”) ( Philip. iii. 3.) There was a covenant, and there is a covenant. (“I will make with you a new 
covenant, not according to the covenant which I made with your fathers.”) ( Jer. xxxi. 31.) There was a 
sanctification, and there is a sanctification: there was a baptism, and there is a Baptism: there was a 
sacrifice, and there is a Sacrifice: there was a temple, and there is a temple: there was a circumcision, 
and there is a circumcision; and so too there was a “grace,” and there is a “grace.” But the words in the 
first case are used as types, in the second as realities, preserving a sameness of sound, though not of 
sense. So in patterns and figures, the shape of a man scratched with white lines upon a black ground is 
called a man as well as that which has received the correct coloring; and in the case of statues, the figure 
whether formed of gold or of plaster, is alike called a statue, though in the one case as a model, in the 
other as a reality. 


[2.] Do not then, because the same words are used, suppose that the things are identical, nor yet diverse 
either; for in that they were models they did not differ from the truth; but in that they merely preserved 
the outline, they were less than the truth. What is the difference in all these instances? Will you that we 
take in hand and proceed to examine one or two of the cases mentioned? thus the rest will be plain to you; 
and we shall see that the first were lessons for children, the last for high-minded full-grown men; that the 
first laws were made as for mortals, the latter as for angels. 


Whence then shall we begin? From the sonship itself? What then is the distinction between the first and 
second? The first is the honor of a name, in the second the thing goes with it. Of the first the Prophet says, 
“T have said, Ye are gods, and all of you are children of the Most High” ( Ps. lxxxii. 6 ); but of the latter, 
that they “were born of God.” How, and in what way? By the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost. For they, even after they had received the title of sons, retained the spirit of slavery, (for while 
they remained slaves they were honored with this appellation,) but we being made free, received the 
honor, not in name, but in deed. And this Paul has declared and said, “For ye have not received the spirit 
of bondage again to fear, but ye have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” ( 
Rom. viii. 15.) For having been born again, and, as one may say, thoroughly remade, we so are called 
“sons.” And if one consider the character of the holiness, what the first was and what the second, he will 
find there also great difference. They when they did not worship idols, nor commit fornication or adultery, 
were called by this name; but we become holy, not by refraining from these vices merely, but by acquiring 
things greater. And this gift we obtain first by means of the coming upon us of the Holy Ghost; and next, 
by a rule of life far more comprehensive than that of the Jews. To prove that these words are not mere 
boasting hear what He saith to them, “Ye shall not use divination, nor make purification of your children, 
for ye are a holy people.” So that holiness with them consisted in being free from the customs of idolatry; 
but it is not so with us. “That she may be holy,” saith Paul, “in body and spirit.” ( 1 Cor. vii. 34.) “Follow 
peace, and holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord” ( Heb. xii. 14 ): and, “Perfecting holiness in 
the fear of God.” ( 2 Cor. vii. 1.) For the word “holy” has not force to give the same meaning in every case 
to which it is applied; since God is called “Holy,” though not as we are. What, for instance, does the 
Prophet say, when he heard that cry raised by the flying Seraphim? “Woe is me! because I am a man of 
unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips” ( Isa. vi. 5 ); though he was holy and 
clean; but if we be compared with the holiness which is above, we are unclean. Angels are holy, 
Archangels are holy, the Cherubim and Seraphim themselves are holy, but of this holiness again there is a 
double difference; that is, in relation to us, and to the higher powers. We might proceed to all the other 
points, but then the discussion would become too long, and its extent too great. We will therefore desist 
from proceeding farther, and leave it to you to take in hand the rest, for it is in your power at home to put 
these things together, and examine their difference, and in the same way to go over what remains. “Give,” 
saith one, “a starting place to the wise, and he becometh wiser.” ( Prov. ix. 9 , LXX.) The beginning is from 
us, but the end will be from you. We must now resume the connection. 


After having said, “Of His fullness have all we received,” he adds, “and grace for grace.” For by grace the 
Jews were saved: “I chose you,” saith God, “not because you were many in number, but because of your 
fathers.” ( Deut. vii. 7 , LXX.) If now they were chosen by God not for their own good deeds, it is manifest 
that by grace they obtained this honor. And we too all are saved by grace, but not in like manner; not for 
the same objects, but for objects much greater and higher. The grace then that is with us is not like theirs. 
For not only was pardon of sins given to us, (since this we have in common with them, for all have sinned,) 
but righteousness also, and sanctification, and sonship, and the gift of the Spirit far more glorious and 
more abundant. By this grace we have become the beloved of God, no longer as servants, but as sons and 
friends. Wherefore he saith, “grace for grace.” Since even the things of the law were of grace, and the 


very fact of man being created from nothing, (for we did not receive this as a recompense for past good 
deeds, how could we, when we even were not? but from God who is ever the first to bestow His benefits,) 
and not only that we were created from nothing, but that when created, we straightway learned what we 
must and what we must not do, and that we received this law in our very nature, and that our Creator 
entrusted to us the impartial rule of conscience, these I say, are proofs of the greatest grace and 
unspeakable lovingkindness. And the recovery of this law after it had become corrupt, by means of the 
written (Law), this too was the work of grace. For what might have been expected to follow was, that they 
who falsified the law once given should suffer correction and punishments; but what actually took place 
was not this, but, on the contrary, an amending of our nature, and pardon, not of debt, but given through 
mercy and grace. For to show that it was of grace and mercy, hear what David saith; “The Lord executeth 
righteousness and judgment for all that are oppressed; He made known His ways unto Moses, His acts 
unto the children of Israel” ( Ps. ciii. 6, 7 ): and again; “Good and upright is the Lord, therefore will He 
give laws to them that are in the way.” ( Ps. xxv. 8.) 


[3.] Therefore that men received the law was of pity, mercies, and grace; and for this reason he saith, 
“Grace for grace.” But striving yet more fervently to (express) the greatness of the gifts, he goes on to Say, 


Ver. 17. “The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 


See ye how gently, by a single word and by little and little, both John the Baptist and John the Disciple 
lead up their hearers to the highest knowledge, having first exercised them in humbler things? The former 
having compared to himself Him who is incomparably superior to all, thus afterwards shows His 
superiority, by saying, “is become before me,” and then adding the words, “was before me”: while the 
latter has done much more than he, though too little for the worthiness of the Only-Begotten, for he 
makes the comparison, not with John, but with one reverenced by the Jews more than John, with Moses. 
“For the law,” saith he, “was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 


Observe his wisdom. He makes enquiry not concerning the person, but the things; for these being proved, 
it was probable that even the senseless would of necessity receive from them a much higher judgment and 
notion respecting Christ. For when facts bear witness, which cannot be suspected of doing so either from 
favor to any, or from malice, they afford a means of judging which cannot be doubted even by the 
senseless; for they remain to open view just as their actors may have arranged them, and therefore their 
evidence is the least liable to suspicion of any. And see how he makes the comparison easy even to the 
weaker sort; for he does not prove the superiority by argument, but points out the difference by the bare 
words, opposing “grace and truth” to “law,” and “came” to “was given.” Between each of these there is a 
great difference; for one, “was given,” belongs to something ministered, when one has received from 
another, and given to whom he was commanded to give; but the other, “grace and truth came,” befits a 
king forgiving all offenses, with authority, and himself furnishing the gift. Wherefore He said, “Thy sins be 
forgiven thee” ( Matt. ix. 2 ); and again, “But that ye may know that the Son of Man hath power on earth 
to forgive sins (He saith to the sick of the palsy), Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thine house.” ( Ibid. v. 
6.) 


Seest thou how “grace” cometh by Him? look also to “truth.” His “grace” the instance just mentioned, and 
what happened in the case of the thief, and the gift of Baptism, and the grace of the Spirit given by Him 
declare, and many other things. But His “truth” we shall more clearly know, if we understand the types. 
For the types like patterns anticipated and sketched beforehand the dispensations which should be 
accomplished under the new covenant, and Christ came and fulfilled them. Let us now consider the types 
in few words, for we cannot at the present time go through all that relates to them; but when you have 
learned some points from those (instances) which I shall set before you, you will know the others also. 


Will you then that we begin with the Passion itself? What then saith the type? “Take ye a lamb for an 
house, and kill it, and do as he commanded and ordained.” ( Ex. xii. 3.) But it is not so with Christ. He 
doth not command this to be done, but Himself becomes It, by offering Himself a Sacrifice and Oblation to 
His Father. 


[4.] See how the type was “given by Moses,” but the “Truth came by Jesus Christ.” ( Ex. xvii. 12.) 


Again, when the Amalekites warred in Mount Sinai, the hands of Moses were supported, being stayed up 
by Aaron and Hur standing on either side of him ( Ex. xvii. 12 ); but when Christ came, He of Himself 
stretched forth His Hands upon the Cross. Hast thou observed how the type “was given,” but “the Truth 
came”? 


Again, the Law said, “Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things that are written in this book.” ( 
Deut. xxvii. 26 , LXX.) But what saith grace? “Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest” ( Matt. xi. 28 ); and Paul, “Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us.” ( Gal. iii. 13.) 


Since then we have enjoyed such “grace” and “truth,” I exhort you that we be not more slothful by reason 
of the greatness of the gift; for the greater the honor of which we have been deemed worthy, the greater 
our debt of excellence; for one who has received but small benefits, even though he makes but small 


returns, does not deserve the same condemnation; but he who has been raised to the highest summit of 
honor, and yet manifests groveling and mean dispositions, will be worthy of much greater punishment. 
May I never have to suspect this of you. For we trust in the Lord that you have winged your souls for 
heaven, that you have removed from earth, that being in the world ye handle not the things of the world; 
yet though so persuaded, we do not cease thus continually to exhort you. In the games of the heathen, 
they whom all the spectators encourage are not those who have fallen and lie supine, but those who are 
exerting themselves and running still; of the others, (since they would be doing what would be of no use, 
and would not be able to raise up by their encouragements men once for all severed from victory,) they 
cease to take any notice. But in this case some good may be expected, not only of you who are sober, but 
even of those who have fallen, if they would but be converted. Wherefore we use every means, exhorting, 
reproving, encouraging, praising, in order that we may bring about your salvation. Be not then offended 
by our continual admonishing concerning the Christian conversation, for the words are not the words of 
one accusing you of sloth, but of one who has very excellent hopes respecting you. And not to you alone, 
but to ourselves who speak them, are these words said, yea, and shall be said, for we too need the same 
teaching; so though they be spoken by us, yet nothing hinders their being spoken to us, (for the Word, 
when it finds a man in fault, amends him, when clear and free, sets him as far off from it as possible,) and 
we ourselves are not pure from transgressions. The course of healing is the same for all, the medicines 
are set forth for all, only the application is not the same, but is made according to the choice of those who 
use the medicines; for one who will handle the remedy as he ought, gains some benefit from the 
application, while he who does not place it upon the wound, makes the evil greater, and brings it to the 
most painful end. Let us then not fret when we are being healed, but much rather rejoice, even though the 
system of discipline bring bitter pains, for hereafter it will show to us fruit sweeter than any. Let us then 
do all to this end, that we may depart to that world, cleared of the wounds and strokes which the teeth of 
sin make in the soul, so that having become worthy to behold the countenance of Christ, we may be 
delivered in that day, not to the avenging and cruel powers, but to those who are able to bring us to that 
inheritance of the heavens which is prepared for them that love Him; to which may it come to pass that 
we all attain, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XV 


JOHN I. 18 


“No man hath seen God at any time; the Only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath 
declared Him.” 


[1.] God will not have us listen to the words and sentences contained in the Scriptures carelessly, but with 
much attention. This is why the blessed David hath prefixed in many places to his Psalms the title “for 
understanding,” and hath said, “Open Thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of Thy 
Law.” ( Ps. xxxii. 42, &c.; Ps. cxix. 18.) And after him his son again shows that we ought to “seek out 
wisdom as silver, and to make merchandise of her rather than of gold.” ( Prov. ii. 4 and iii. 14 [partially 
quoted]; John v. 39.) And the Lord when He exhorts the Jews to “search the Scriptures,” the more urges us 
to the enquiry, for He would not thus have spoken if it were possible to comprehend them immediately at 
the first reading. No one would ever search for what is obvious and at hand, but for that which is wrapt in 
shadow, and which must be found after much enquiry; and so to arouse us to the search He calls them 
“hidden treasure.” ( Prov. ii. 4; Matt. xiii. 44.) These words are said to us that we may not apply ourselves 
to the words of the Scriptures carelessly or in a chance way, but with great exactness. For if any one listen 
to what is said in them without enquiring into the meaning, and receive all so as it is spoken, according to 
the letter, he will suppose many unseemly things of God, will admit of Him that He is a man, that He is 
made of brass, is wrathful, is furious, and many opinions yet worse than these. But if he fully learn the 
sense that lies beneath, he will be freed from all this unseemliness. ( Rev. i. 15.) The very text which now 
lies before us says, that God has a bosom, a thing proper to bodily substances, yet no one is so insane as 
to imagine, that He who is without body is a body. In order then that we may properly interpret the entire 
passage according to its spiritual meaning, let us search it through from its beginning. 


“No man hath seen God at any time.” By what connection of thought does the Apostle come to say this? 
After showing the exceeding greatness of the gifts of Christ, and the infinite difference between them and 
those ministered by Moses, he would add the reasonable cause of the difference. Moses, as being a 
servant, was minister of lower things, but Christ being Lord and King, and the King’s Son, brought to us 
things far greater, being ever with the Father, and beholding Him continually; wherefore He saith, “No 
man hath seen God at any time.” What then shall we answer to the most mighty of voice, Esaias, when he 
says, “I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne high and lifted up” ( Isa. vi. 1 ); and to John himself testifying 
of Him, that “he said these things when he had seen His glory”? (c. xii. 41.) What also to Ezekiel? for he 
too beheld Him sitting above the Cherubim. ( Ezek. i. and x.) What to Daniel? for he too saith, “The 
Ancient of days did sit” ( Dan. vii. 9.) What to Moses himself, saying, “Show me Thy Glory, that I may see 
Thee so as to know Thee.” ( Ex. xxxiii. 13 , partly from LXX.) And Jacob took his name from this very thing, 
being called “Israel”; for Israel is “one that sees God.” And others have seen him. How then saith John, 
“No man hath seen God at any time”? It is to declare, that all these were instances of (His) condescension, 
not the vision of the Essence itself unveiled. For had they seen the very Nature, they would not have 


beheld It under different forms, since that is simple, without form, or parts, or bounding lines. It sits not, 
nor stands, nor walks: these things belong all to bodies. But how He Is, He only knoweth. And this He hath 
declared by a certain prophet, saying, “I have multiplied visions, and used similitudes by the hands of the 
prophets” ( Hos. xii. 10 ), that is, “I have condescended, I have not appeared as I really was.” For since 
His Son was about to appear in very flesh, He prepared them from old time to behold the substance of 
God, as far as it was possible for them to see It; but what God really is, not only have not the prophets 
seen, but not even angels nor archangels. If you ask them, you shall not hear them answering anything 
concerning His Essence, but sending up, “Glory to God in the Highest, on earth peace, good will towards 
men.” ( Luke ii. 14.) If you desire to learn something from Cherubim or Seraphim, you shall hear the 
mystic song of His Holiness, and that “heaven and earth are full of His glory.” ( Isa. vi. 3.) If you enquire of 
the higher powers, you shall but find that their one work is the praise of God. “Praise ye Him,” saith 
David, “all His hosts.” ( Ps. cxlviii. 2.) But the Son only Beholds Him, and the Holy Ghost. How can any 
created nature even see the Uncreated? If we are absolutely unable clearly to discern any incorporeal 
power whatsoever, even though created, as has been often proved in the case of angels, much less can we 
discern the Essence which is incorporeal and uncreated. Wherefore Paul saith, “Whom no man hath seen, 
nor can see.” ( 1 Tim. vi. 16.) Does then this special attribute belong to the Father only, not to the Son? 
Away with the thought. It belongs also to the Son; and to show that it does so, hear Paul declaring this 
point, and saying, that He “is the Image of the invisible God.” ( Col. i. 15.) Now if He be the Image of the 
Invisible, He must be invisible Himself, for otherwise He would not be an “image.” And wonder not that 
Paul saith in another place, “God was manifested in the Flesh” ( 1 Tim. iii. 16 ); because the manifestation 
took place by means of the flesh, not according to (His) Essence. Besides, Paul shows that He is invisible, 
not only to men, but also to the powers above, for after saying, “was manifested in the Flesh,” he adds, 
“was seen of angels.” 


[2.] So that even to angels He then became visible, when He put on the Flesh; but before that time they 
did not so behold Him, because even to them His Essence was invisible. 


“How then,” asks some one, “did Christ say, Despise not one of these little ones, for I tell you, that their 
angels do always behold the face of My Father which is in heaven’? ( Matt. xviii. 10.) Hath then God a 
face, and is He bounded by the heavens?” Who so mad as to assert this? What then is the meaning of the 
words? As when He saith, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God” ( Matt. v. 8 ), He means 
that intellectual vision which is possible to us, and the having God in the thoughts; so in the case of 
angels, we must understand that by reason of their pure and sleepless nature they do nothing else, but 
always image to themselves God. And therefore Christ saith, that “No man knoweth the Father, save the 
Son.” ( Matt. x. 27.) What then, are we all in ignorance? God forbid; but none knoweth Him as the Son 
knoweth Him. As then many have seen Him in the mode of vision permitted to them, but no one has 
beheld His Essence, so many of us know God, but what His substance can be none knoweth, save only He 
that was begotten of Him. For by “knowledge” He here means an exact idea and comprehension, such as 
the Father hath of the Son. “As the Father knoweth Me, even so know I the Father.” (c. x. 15.) 


Observe, therefore, with what fullness the Evangelist speaks; for having said that “no man hath seen God 
at any time,” he does not go on to say, “that the Son who hath seen, hath declared Him,” but adds 
something beyond “seeing” by the words, “Who is in the bosom of the Father”; because, “to dwell in the 
bosom” is far more than “to see.” For he that merely “seeth” hath not an in every way exact knowledge of 
the object, but he that “dwelleth in the bosom” can be ignorant of nothing. Now lest when thou hearest 
that “none knoweth the Father, save the Son,” thou shouldest assert that although He knoweth the Father 
more than all, yet He knoweth not how great He is, the Evangelist says that He dwells in the bosom of the 
Father; and Christ Himself declares, that He knoweth Him as much as the Father knoweth the Son. Ask 
therefore the gainsayer, “Tell me, doth the Father know the Son?” And if he be not mad, he will certainly 
answer “Yes.” Then ask again; “Doth He see and know Him with exact vision and knowledge? Doth He 
know clearly what He Is?” He will certainly confess this also. From this next collect the exact 
comprehension the Son has of the Father. For He saith, “As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the 
Father” (c. x. 15 ); and in another place, “Not that any man hath seen the Father, save He which is of 
God.” (c. vi. 46.) Wherefore, as I said, the Evangelist mentions “the bosom,” to show all this to us by that 
one word; that great is the affinity and nearness of the Essence, that the knowledge is nowise different, 
that the power is equal. For the Father would not have in His bosom one of another essence, nor would He 
have dared, had He been one amongst many servants, to live in the bosom of his Lord, for this belongs 
only to a true Son, to one who has much confidence towards His Father, and who is in nothing inferior to 
Him. 


Wouldest thou learn also His eternity? Hear what Moses saith concerning the Father. When he asked what 
he was commanded to answer should the Jews enquire of him, “Who it was that had sent him,” he heard 
these words: “Say, I AM hath sent me.” ( Ex. iii. 14.) Now the expression “I AM,” is significative of Being 
ever, and Being without beginning, of Being really and absolutely. And this also the expression, “Was in 
the beginning,” declares, being indicative of Being ever; so that John uses this word to show that the Son 
Is from everlasting to everlasting in the bosom of the Father. For that you may not from the sameness of 
name, suppose that He is some one of those who are made sons by grace, first, the article is added, 
distinguishing Him from those by grace. But if this does not content you, if you still look earthwards, hear 
a name more absolute than this, “Only-Begotten.” If even after this you still look below, “I will not refuse,” 


says he, (St. John,) “to apply to God a term belonging to man, I mean the word bosom,’ only suspect 
nothing degrading.” Dost thou see the lovingkindness and carefulness of the Lord? God applies to Himself 
unworthy expressions, that even so thou mayest see through them, and have some great and lofty thought 
of Him; and dost thou tarry below? For tell me, wherefore is that gross and carnal word “bosom” 
employed in this place? Is it that we may suppose God to be a body? Away, he by no means saith so. Why 
then is it spoken? for if by it neither the genuineness of the Son is established, nor that God is not a body, 
the word, because it serves no purpose, is superfluously thrown in. Why then is it spoken? For I shall not 
desist from asking thee this question. Is it not very plain, that it is for no other reason but that by it we 
might understand the genuineness of the Only-Begotten, and His Co-eternity with the Father? 


[3.] “He hath declared Him,” saith John. What hath he declared? That “no man hath seen God at any 
time”? That “God is one”? But this all the other prophets testify, and Moses continually exclaims, “The 
Lord thy God is one Lord” ( Deut. vi. 4 ); and Esaias, “Before Me there was no God formed, neither shall 
there be after me.” ( Isa. xliii. 10.) What more then have we learned from “the Son which is in the bosom 
of the Father”? What from “the Only-Begotten”? In the first place, these very words were uttered by His 
working; in the next place, we have received a teaching that is far clearer, and learned that “God is a 
spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth” (c. iv. 24 ); and again, that it is 
impossible to see God; “that no man knoweth” Him, “save the Son” ( Matt. xi. 27 ); that He is the Father of 
the true and Only-Begotten; and all other things that are told us of Him. But the word “hath declared” 
shows the plainer and clearer teaching which He gave not to the Jews only but to all the world, and 
established. To the prophets not even all the Jews gave heed, but to the Only-Begotten Son of God all the 
world yielded and obeyed. So the “declaration” in this place shows the greater clearness of His teaching, 
and therefore also He is called “Word,” and “Angel of great Counsel.” 


Since then we have been vouchsafed a larger and more perfect teaching, God having no longer spoken by 
the prophets, but “having in these last days spoken to us by His Son” ( Heb. i. 1 ), let us show forth a 
conversation far higher than theirs, and suitable to the honor bestowed on us. Strange would it be that He 
should have so far lowered Himself, as to choose to speak to us no longer by His servants, but by His own 
mouth, and yet we should show forth nothing more than those of old. They had Moses for their teacher, 
we, Moses’ Lord. Let us then exhibit a heavenly wisdom worthy of this honor, and let us have nothing to 
do with earth. It was for this that He brought His teaching from heaven above, that He might remove our 
thoughts thither, that we might be imitators of our Teacher according to our power. But how may we 
become imitators of Christ? By acting in everything for the common good, and not merely seeking our 
own. “For even Christ,” saith Paul, “pleased not Himself, but as it is written, The reproaches of them that 
reproached Thee fell on Me.” ( Rom. xv. 3; Ps. lxix. 9.) Let no one therefore seek his own. In truth, a man 
(really) seeks his own good when he looks to that of his neighbor. What is their good is ours; we are one 
body, and parts and limbs one of another. Let us not then be as though we were rent asunder. Let no one 
say, “such a person is no friend of mine, nor relation, nor neighbor, I have nought to do with him, how 
shall I approach, how address him?” Though he be neither relation nor friend, yet he is a man, who shares 
the same nature with thee, owns the same Lord, is thy fellow-servant, and fellow-sojourner, for he is born 
in the same world. And if besides he partakes of the same faith, behold he hath also become a member of 
thee: for what friendship could work such union, as the relationship of faith? And our intimacy one with 
another must not be such nearness only as friends ought to show to friends, but such as is between limb 
and limb, because no man can possibly discover any intimacy greater than this sort of friendship and 
fellowship. As then you cannot say, “Whence arises my intimacy and connection with this limb?” (that 
would be ridiculous;) so neither can you say so in the case of your brother. “We are all baptized into one 
body” ( 1 Cor. xii. 13 ), saith Paul. “Wherefore into one body?” That we be not rent asunder, but preserve 
the just proportions of that one body by our intercourse and friendship one with another. 


Let us not then despise one another, lest we be neglectful of ourselves. “For no man ever yet hated his 
own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it.” ( Eph. v. 29.) And therefore God hath given to us but one 
habitation, this earth, hath distributed all things equally, hath lighted one sun for us all, hath spread above 
us one roof, the sky, made one table, the earth, bear food for us. And another table hath He given far 
better than this, yet that too is one, (those who share our mysteries understand my words,) one manner of 
birth He hath bestowed on all, the spiritual, we all have one country, that in the heavens, of the same cup 
drink we all. He hath not bestowed on the rich man a gift more abundant and more honorable, and on the 
poor one more mean and small, but He hath called all alike. He hath given carnal things with equal regard 
to all, and spiritual in like manner. Whence then proceeds the great inequality of conditions in life? From 
the avarice and pride of the wealthy. But let not, brethren, let not this any longer be; and when matters of 
universal interest and more pressing necessity bring us together, let us not be divided by things earthly 
and insignificant: I mean, by wealth and poverty, by bodily relationship, by enmity and friendship; for all 
these things are a shadow, nay less substantial than a shadow, to those who possess the bond of charity 
from above. Let us then preserve this unbroken, and none of those evil spirits will be able to enter in, who 
cause division in so perfect union; to which may we all attain by the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost, be glory, now and ever, and 
world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XVI 


JOHN I. 19 


“And this is the record of John, when the Jews sent priests and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him, Who art 
thou?” 


[1.] A dreadful thing is envy, beloved, a dreadful thing and a pernicious, to the enviers, not to the envied. 
For it harms and wastes them first, like some mortal venom deeply seated in their souls; and if by chance 
it injure its objects, the harm it does is small and trifling, and such as brings greater gain than loss. 
Indeed not in the case of envy only, but in every other, it is not he that has suffered, but he that has done 
the wrong, who receives injury. For had not this been so, Paul would not have enjoined the disciples rather 
to endure wrong than to inflict it, when he says, “Why do ye not rather take wrong? Why do ye not rather 
suffer yourselves to be defrauded?” ( 1 Cor. vi. 7.) Well he knew, that destruction ever follows, not the 
injured party, but the injuring. All this I have said, by reason of the envy of the Jews. Because those who 
had flocked from the cities to John, and had condemned their own sins, and caused themselves to be 
baptized, repenting as it were after Baptism, send to ask him, “Who art thou?” Of a truth they were the 
offspring of vipers, serpents, and even worse if possible than this. O evil and adulterous and perverse 
generation, after having been baptized, do ye then become vainly curious, and question about the Baptist? 
What folly can be greater than this of yours? How was it that ye came forth? that ye confessed your sins, 
that ye ran to the Baptist? How was it that you asked him what you must do? when in all this you were 
acting unreasonably, since you knew not the principle and purpose of his coming. Yet of this the blessed 
John said nothing, nor does he charge or reproach them with it, but answers them with all gentleness. 


It is worth while to learn why he did thus. It was, that their wickedness might be manifest and plain to all 
men. Often did John testify of Christ to the Jews, and when he baptized them he continually made mention 
of Him to his company, and said, “I indeed baptize you with water, but there cometh One after me who is 
mightier than I; He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” ( Matt. iii. 11.) With regard to 
him they were affected by a human feeling; for, tremblingly attentive to the opinion of the world, and 
looking to “the outward appearance” ( 2 Cor. x. 7 ), they deemed it an unworthy thing that he should be 
subject to Christ. Since there were many things that pointed out John for an illustrious person. In the first 
place, his distinguished and noble descent; for he was the son of a chief priest. Then his conversation, his 
austere mode of life, his contempt of all human things; for despising dress and table, and house and food 
itself, he had passed his former time in the desert. In the case of Christ all was the contrary of this. His 
family was mean, (as they often objected to Him, saying, “Is not this the carpenter’s son? Is not his mother 
called Mary? and his brethren James and Joses?”) ( Matt. xiii. 55 ); and that which was supposed to be His 
country was held in such evil repute, that even Nathanael said, “Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” (c. i. 46.) His mode of living was ordinary, and His garments not better than those of the 
many. For He was not girt with a leathern girdle, nor was His raiment of hair, nor did He eat honey and 
locusts. But He fared like all others, and was present at the feasts of wicked men and publicans, that He 
might draw them to Him. Which thing the Jews not understanding reproached Him with, as He also saith 
Himself, “The Son of Man came eating and drinking, and they say, Behold a gluttonous man and a 
winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.” ( Matt. xi. 19.) When then John continually sent them from 
himself to Jesus, who seemed to them a meaner person, being ashamed and vexed at this, and wishing 
rather to have him for their teacher, they did not dare to say so plainly, but send to him, thinking by their 
flattery to induce him to confess that he was the Christ. They do not therefore send to him mean men, as 
in the case of Christ, for when they wished to lay hold on Him, they sent servants, and then Herodians, 
and the like, but in this instance, “priests and Levites,” and not merely “priests,” but those “from 
Jerusalem,” that is, the more honorable; for the Evangelist did not notice this without a cause. And they 
send to ask, “Who art thou?” Yet the manner of his birth was well known to all, so that all said, “What 
manner of child shall this be?” ( Luke i. 66 ); and the report had gone forth into all the hill country. And 
afterwards when he came to Jordan, all the cities were set on the wing, and came to him from Jerusalem, 
and from all Judzea, to be baptized. Why then do they now ask? Not because they did not know him, (how 
could that be, when he had been made manifest in so many ways?) but because they wished to bring him 
to do that which I have mentioned. 


[2.] Hear then how this blessed person answered to the intention with which they asked the question, not 
to the question itself. When they said, “Who art thou?” he did not at once give them what would have been 
the direct answer, “I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness.” But what did he? He removed the 
suspicion they had formed; for, saith the Evangelist, being asked, “Who art thou?” 


Ver. 20. “He confessed, and denied not; but confessed, I am not the Christ.” 


Observe the wisdom of the Evangelist. He mentions this for the third time, to set forth the excellency of 
the Baptist, and their wickedness and folly. And Luke also says, that when the multitudes supposed him to 
be the Christ, he again removes their suspicion. This is the part of an honest servant, not only not to take 
to himself his master’s honor, but also to reject it when given to him by the many. But the multitudes 
arrived at this supposition from simplicity and ignorance; these questioned him from an ill intention, 
which I have mentioned, expecting, as I said, to draw him over to their purpose by their flattery. Had they 
not expected this, they would not have proceeded immediately to another question, but would have been 


angry with him for having given them an answer foreign to their enquiry, and would have said, “Why, did 
we suppose that? did we come to ask thee that?” But now as taken and detected in the fact, they proceed 
to another question, and say, 


Ver. 21. “What then? art thou Elias? And he saith, I am not.” 


For they expected that Elias also would come, as Christ declares; for when His disciples enquired, “How 
then do the scribes say that Elias must first come?” ( Matt. xvii. 10 ) He replied, “Elias truly shall first 
come, and restore all things.” Then they ask, “Art thou that prophet? and he answered, No.” ( Matt. xvii. 
10.) Yet surely he was a prophet. Wherefore then doth he deny it? Because again he looks to the intention 
of his questioners. For they expected that some especial prophet should come, because Moses said, “The 
Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a Prophet of thy brethren like unto me, unto Him shall ye harken.” ( 
Deut. xviii. 15.) Now this was Christ. Wherefore they do not say, “Art thou a prophet?” meaning thereby 
one of the ordinary prophets; but the expression, “Art thou the prophet?” with the addition of the article, 
means, “Art thou that Prophet who was foretold by Moses?” and therefore he denied not that he was a 
prophet, but that he was “that Prophet.” 


Ver. 22. “Then said they unto him, Who art thou? that we may give an answer to them that sent us. What 
sayest thou of thyself?” 


Observe them pressing him more vehemently, urging him, repeating their questions, and not desisting; 
while he first kindly removes false opinions concerning himself, and then sets before them one which is 
true. For, saith he, 


Ver. 23. “I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord, as said the 
prophet Esaias.” 


When he had spoken some high and lofty words concerning Christ, as if (replying) to their opinion, he 
immediately betook himself to the Prophet to draw from thence confirmation of his assertion. 


Ver. 24, 25. “And [saith the Evangelist] they who were sent were of the Pharisees. And they asked him, 
and said unto him, Why baptizest thou then, if thou be not that Christ, neither Elias, neither that 
Prophet?” 


Seest thou not without reason I said that they wished to bring him to this? and the reason why they did 
not at first say so was, lest they should be detected by all men. And then when he said, “I am not the 
Christ,” they, being desirous to conceal what they were plotting within, go on to “Elias,” and “that 
Prophet.” But when he said that he was not one of these either, after that, in their perplexity, they cast 
aside the mask, and without any disguise show clearly their treacherous intention, saying, “Why baptizest 
thou then, if thou be not that Christ?” And then again, wishing to throw some obscurity over the thing, 
they add the others also, “Elias,” and “that Prophet.” For when they were not able to trip him by their 
flattery, they thought that by an accusation they could compel him to say the thing that was not. 


What folly, what insolence, what ill-timed officiousness! Ye were sent to learn who and whence he might 
be, not to lay down laws for him also. This too was the conduct of men who would compel him to confess 
himself to be the Christ. Still not even now is he angry, nor does he, as might have been expected, say to 
them anything of this sort, “Do you give orders and make laws for me?” but again shows great gentleness 
towards them. 


Ver. 26, 27. “I,” saith he, “baptize with water: but there standeth one among you, whom ye know not; He it 
is, who coming after me is preferred before me, whose shoe’s latchet I am not worthy to unloose.” 


[3.] What could the Jews have left to say to this? for even from this the accusation against them cannot be 
evaded, the decision against them admits not of pardon, they have given sentence against themselves. 
How? In what way? They deemed John worthy of credit, and so truthful, that they might believe him not 
only when he testified of others, but also when he spoke concerning himself. For had they not been so 
disposed, they would not have sent to learn from him what related to himself. Because you know that the 
only persons whom we believe, especially when speaking of themselves, are those whom we suppose to be 
more veracious than any others. And it is not this alone which closes their mouths, but also the disposition 
with which they had approached him; for they came forth to him at first with great eagerness, even 
though afterwards they altered. Both which things Christ declared, when He said, “He was a burning (and 
a shining) light, and ye were willing for a season to rejoice in his light.” Moreover, his answer made him 
yet more worthy of credit. For (Christ) saith, “He that seeketh not his own glory, the same is true, and no 
unrighteousness is in him.” Now this man sought it not, but refers the Jews to another. And those who 
were sent were of the most trustworthy among them, and of the highest rank, so that they could have in 
no way any refuge or excuse, for the unbelief which they exhibited towards Christ. Wherefore did ye not 
receive the things spoken concerning Him by John? you sent men who held the first rank among you, you 
enquired by them, you heard what the Baptist answered, they manifested all possible officiousness, 
sought into every point, named all the persons you suspected him to be; and yet most publicly and plainly 
he confessed that he was neither “Christ,” nor “Elias” nor “that Prophet.” Nor did he stop even there, but 


also informed them who he was, and spoke of the nature of his own baptism, that it was but a slight and 
mean thing, nothing more than some water, and told of the superiority of the Baptism given by Christ; he 
also cited Esaias the prophet, testifying of old very long ago, and calling Christ “Lord” ( Isa. xl. 3 ), but 
giving him the names of “minister and servant.” What after this ought they to have done? Ought they not 
to have believed on Him who was witnessed of, to have worshiped Him, to have confessed Him to be God? 
For the character and heavenly wisdom of the witness showed that his testimony proceeded, not from 
flattery, but from truth; which is plain also from this, that no man prefers his neighbor to himself, nor, 
when he may lawfully give honor to himself, will yield it up to another, especially when it is so great as 
that of which we speak. So that John would not have renounced this testimony (as belonging) to Christ, 
had He not been God. For though he might have rejected it for himself as being too great for his own 
nature, yet he would not have assigned it to another nature that was beneath it. 


“But there standeth One among you, whom ye know not.” Reasonable it was that Christ should mingle 
among the people as one of the many, because everywhere He taught men not to be puffed up and 
boastful. And in this place by “knowledge” the Baptist means a perfect acquaintance with Him, who and 
whence He was. And immediately next to this he puts, “Who cometh after me”; all but saying, “Think not 
that all is contained in my baptism, for had that been perfect, Another would not have arisen after me to 
offer you a different One, but this of mine is a preparation and a clearing the way for that other. Mine is 
but a shadow and image, but One must come who shall add to this the reality. So that His very coming 
after me’ especially declares His dignity: for had the first been perfect, no place would have been required 
for a second.” “Is before me,” is more honorable, brighter. And then, lest they should imagine that His 
superiority was found by comparison, desiring to establish His incomparableness, he says, “Whose shoe’s 
latchet I am not worthy to unloose”; that is, who is not simply “before me,” but before me in such a way, 
that I am not worthy to be numbered among the meanest of His servants. For to loose the shoe is the 
office of humblest service. 


Now if John was not worthy to “unloose the latchet” ( Matt. xi. 11 ), John, than whom “among them that 
are born of women there hath not risen a greater,” where shall we rank ourselves? If he who was equal to, 
or rather greater than, all the world, (for saith Paul, “the world was not worthy” of them—Heb. xi. 38 ,) 
declares himself not worthy to be reckoned even among the meanest of those who should minister unto 
Him, what shall we say, who are full of ten thousand sins, and are as far from the excellence of John, as 
earth from heaven. 


[4.] He then saith that he himself is not “worthy so much as to unloose the latchet of His shoe”; while the 
enemies of the truth are mad with such a madness, as to assert that they are worthy to know Him even as 
He knows Himself. What is worse than such insanity, what more frenzied than such arrogance? Well hath 
a wise man said, “The beginning of pride is not to know the Lord.” 


The devil would not have been brought down and become a devil, not being a devil before, had he not 
been sick of this disease. This it was that cast him out from that confidence, this sent him to the pit of fire, 
this was the cause of all his woes. For it is enough of itself to destroy every excellence of the soul, whether 
it find almsgiving, or prayer, or fasting, or anything. For, saith the Evangelist, “That which is highly 
esteemed among men is impure before the Lord.” ( Luke xvi. 15—not quoted exactly.) Therefore it is not 
only fornication or adultery that are wont to defile those who practice them, but pride also, and that far 
more than those vices. Why? Because fornication though it is an unpardonable sin, yet a man may plead 
the desire; but pride cannot possibly find any cause or pretext of any sort whatever by which to obtain so 
much as a shadow of excuse; it is nothing but a distortion and most grievous disease of the soul, produced 
from no other source but folly. For there is nothing more foolish than a proud man, though he be 
surrounded with wealth, though he possess much of the wisdom of this world, though he be set in royal 
place, though he bear about with all things that among men appear desirable. 


For if the man who is proud of things really good is wretched and miserable, and loses the reward of all 
those things, must not he who is exalted by things that are nought, and puffs himself up because of a 
shadow or the flower of the grass, (for such is this world’s glory,) be more ridiculous than any, when he 
does just as some poor needy man might do, pining all his time with hunger, yet if ever he should chance 
one night to see a dream of good fortune, filled with conceit because of it? 


O wretched and miserable! when thy soul is perishing by a most grievous disease, when thou art poor 
with utter poverty, art thou high-minded because thou hast such and such a number of talents of gold? 
because thou hast a multitude of slaves and cattle? Yet these are not thine; and if thou dost not believe my 
words, learn from the experience of those who have gone before thee. And if thou art so drunken, that 
thou canst not be instructed even from what has befallen others, wait a little, and thou shalt know by what 
befalls thyself that these things avail thee nothing, when gasping for life, and master not of a single hour, 
not even of a little moment, thou shalt unwillingly leave them to those who are about thee, and these 
perhaps those whom thou wouldest not. For many have not been permitted even to give directions 
concerning them, but have departed suddenly, desiring to enjoy them, but not permitted, dragged from 
them, and forced to yield them up to others, giving place by compulsion to those to whom they would not. 
That this be not our case, let us, while we are yet in strength and health, send forward our riches hence to 
our own city, for thus only and in no other way shall we be able to enjoy them; so shall we lay them up ina 


OEcumenius from Book III. On 1 Cor. xi. 10. 


“Because of the angels.” By the angels he means righteous and virtuous men. Let her be veiled then, that 
she may not lead them to stumble into fornication. For the real angels in heaven see her though veiled. 


The Same, Book IV. On 2 Cor. v. 16. 


“And if we have known Christ after the flesh.” As “after the flesh” in our case is being in the midst of sins, 
and being out of them is “not after the flesh;” so also “after the flesh” in the case of Christ was His 
subjection to natural affections, and His not being subject to them is to be “not after the flesh.” But, he 
says, as He was released, so also are we. 


The Same, Book IV. On 2 Cor. vi. 11. 


“Our heart is enlarged,” to teach you all things. But ye are straitened in your own bowels, that is, in love 
to God, in which ye ought to love me. 


The Same, Book V. On Gal. v. 24. 


“And they that are Christ’s [have crucified] the flesh.” And why mention one aspect of virtue after 
another? For there are some who have crucified themselves as far as the passions are concerned, and the 
passions as far as respects themselves. According to this interpretation the “and” is not superfluous. “And 
they that are Christ’s”—that is, striving after Him—”have crucified their own flesh.” 


Moschus: Spiritual Meadow, Book V. Chap. 176 


Yes, truly, the apostles were baptised, as Clement the Stromatist relates in the fifth book of the 
Hypotyposes. For, in explaining the apostolic statement, “I thank God that I baptised none of you,” he 
says, Christ is said to have baptised Peter alone, and Peter Andrew, and Andrew John, and they James and 
the rest. 


Eusebius: Ecclesiastical History, Book VI. II. 1. 


Now Clement, writing in the sixth book of the Hypotyposes, makes this statement. For he says that Peter 
and James and John, after the Saviour’s ascension, though pre-eminently honoured by the Lord, did not 
contend for glory, but made James the Just, bishop of Jerusalem. 


Eusebius: Ecclesiastical History, II. 15. 


So, then, through the visit of the divine word to them, the power of Simon was extinguished, and 
immediately was destroyed along with the man himself. And such a ray of godliness shone forth on the 
minds of Peter’s hearers, that they were not satisfied with the once hearing or with the unwritten 
teaching of the divine proclamation, but with all manner of entreaties importuned Mark, to whom the 
Gospel is ascribed, he being the companion of Peter, that he would leave in writing a record of the 
teaching which had been delivered to them verbally; and did not let the man alone till they prevailed upon 
him; and so to them we owe the Scripture called the “Gospel by Mark.” On learning what had been done, 
through the revelation of the Spirit, it is said that the apostle was delighted with the enthusiasm of the 
men, and sanctioned the composition for reading in the Churches. Clemens gives the narrative in the sixth 
book of the Hypotyposes. 


Eusebius: Ibid. 


Then, also, as the divine Scripture says, Herod, on the execution of James, seeing that what was done 
pleased the Jews, laid hands also on Peter; and having put him in chains, would have presently put him to 
death, had not an angel in a divine vision appeared to him by night, and wondrously releasing him from 
his bonds, sent him away to the ministry of preaching. 


Eusebius: Ecclesiastical History, VI. 14. 


And in the Hypotyposes, in a word, he has made abbreviated narratives of the whole testamentary 
Scripture; and has not passed over the disputed books,—I mean Jude and the rest of the Catholic Epistles 
and Barnabas, and what is called the Revelation of Peter. And he says that the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
Paul’s, and was written to the Hebrews in the Hebrew language; but that Luke, having carefully 
translated it, gave it to the Greeks, and hence the same colouring in the expression is discoverable in this 
Epistle and the Acts; and that the name “Paul an Apostle” was very properly not prefixed, for, he says, that 
writing to the Hebrews, who were prejudiced against him and suspected, he with great wisdom did not 
repel them in the beginning by putting down his name. 


Eusebius: Book VII. 


1 Tim. ii. 6. “In his times;” that is, when men were in a condition of fitness for faith. 


place inviolate and safe. For there is nothing, there is nothing there that can take them from us; no death, 
no attested wills, no successors to inheritances, no false informations, no plottings against us, but he who 
has departed hence bearing away great wealth with him may enjoy it there for ever. Who then is so 
wretched as not to desire to revel in riches which are his own throughout? Let us then transfer our 
wealth, and remove it thither. We shall not need for such a removal asses, or camels, or carriages, or 
ships, (God hath relieved even us from this difficulty,) but we only want the poor, the lame, the crippled, 
the infirm. These are entrusted with this transfer, these convey our riches to heaven, these introduce the 
masters of such wealth as this to the inheritance of goods everlasting. Which may it be that we all attain 
through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom, to the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, be glory, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XVII 


JOHN I. 28, 29 


“These things were done in Bethany beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing. The next day he seeth 
Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” 


[1.] A great virtue is boldness and freedom of speech, and the making all things second in importance to 
the confessing of Christ; so great and admirable, that the Only-begotten Son of God proclaims such an one 
in the presence of the Father. ( Luke xii. 8.) Yet the recompense is more than just, for thou confessest 
upon earth, He in heaven, thou in the presence of men, He before the Father and all the angels. 


Such an one was John, who regarded not the multitude, nor opinion, nor anything else belonging to men, 
but trod all this beneath his feet, and proclaimed to all with becoming freedom the things respecting 
Christ. And therefore the Evangelist marks the very place, to show the boldness of the loud-voiced herald. 
For it was not in a house, not in a corner, not in the wilderness, but in the midst of the multitude, after 
that he had occupied Jordan, when all that were baptized by him were present, (for the Jews came upon 
him as he was baptizing,) there it was that he proclaimed aloud that wonderful confession concerning 
Christ, full of those sublime and great and mysterious doctrines, and that he was not worthy to unloose 
the latchet of His shoe. Wherefore he saith, “These things were done in Bethany,” or, as all the more 
correct copies have it, “in Bethabara.” For Bethany was not “beyond Jordan,” nor bordering on the 
wilderness, but somewhere nigh to Jerusalem. 


He marks the places also for another reason. Since he was not about to relate matters of old date, but 
such as had come to pass but a little time before, he makes those who were present and had beheld, 
witnesses of his words, and supplies proof from the places themselves. For confident that nothing was 
added by himself to what was said, but that he simply and with truth described things as they were, he 
draws a testimony from the places, which, as I said, would be no common demonstration of his veracity. 


“The next day he seeth Jesus coming to him, and saith, Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world.” 


The Evangelists distributed the periods amongst them; and Matthew having cut short his notice of the 
time before John the Baptist was bound, hastens to that which follows, while the Evangelist John not only 
does not cut short this period, but dwells most on it. Matthew, after the return of Jesus from the 
wilderness, saying nothing of the intermediate circumstances, as what John spake, and what the Jews sent 
and said, and having cut short all the rest, passes immediately to the prison. “For,” saith he, “Jesus having 
heard” that John was betrayed, “departed thence.” ( Matt. xiv. 13.) But John does not so. He is silent as to 
the journey into the wilderness, as having been described by Matthew; but he relates what followed the 
descent from the mountain, and after having gone through many circumstances, adds, “For John was not 
yet cast into prison.” (c. iii. 24 .) 


And wherefore, says one, does Jesus now come to him? why does he come not merely once, but this 
second time also? For Matthew says that His coming was necessary on account of Baptism: since Jesus 
adds, that “thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness.” ( Matt. iii. 15.) But John says that He came 
again after Baptism, and declares it in this place, for, “I saw,” saith he, “the Spirit descending from heaven 
like a dove, and It abode upon Him.” Wherefore then did He come to John? for He came not casually, but 
went expressly to him. “John,” saith the Evangelist, “seeth Jesus coming unto him.” Then wherefore 
cometh He? In order that since John had baptized Him with many (others), no one might suppose that He 
had hastened to John for the same reason as the rest to confess sins, and to wash in the river unto 
repentance. For this He comes, to give John an opportunity of setting this opinion right again, for by 
saying, “Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world,” he removes the whole suspicion. 
For very plain it is that One so pure as to be able to wash away the sins of others, does not come to 
confess sins, but to give opportunity to that marvelous herald to impress what he had said more definitely 
on those who had heard his former words, and to add others besides. The word “Behold” is used, because 
many had been seeking Him by reason of what had been said, and for a long time. For this cause, pointing 
Him out when present, he said, “Behold,” this is He so long sought, this is “the Lamb.” He calls Him 
“Lamb,” to remind the Jews of the prophecy of Isaiah, and of the shadow under the law of Moses, that he 


may the better lead them from the type to the reality. That Lamb of Moses took not at once away the sin of 
any one; but this took away the sin of all the world; for when it was in danger of perishing, He quickly 
delivered it from the wrath of God. 


Ver. 30. “This is He of whom I said, He that cometh after me is preferred before me.” 


[2.] Seest thou here also how he interprets the word “before”? for having called Him “Lamb,” and that He 
“taketh away the sin of the world,” then he saith that “He is preferred before me, for He was before me”; 
declaring that this is the “before,” the taking upon Him the sins of the world, “and the baptizing with the 
Holy Ghost.” “For my coming had no farther object than to proclaim the common Benefactor of the world, 
and to afford the baptism of water; but His was to cleanse all men, and to give them the power of the 
Comforter.” “He is preferred before me,” that is to say, has appeared brighter than I, because “He was 
before me.” Let those who have admitted the madness of Paul of Samosata be ashamed when they 
withstand so manifest a truth. 


Ver. 31. “And I knew Him not,” he saith. 


Here he renders his testimony free from suspicion, by showing that it was not from human friendship, but 
had been caused by divine revelation. “I knew Him not,” he saith. How then couldest thou be a 
trustworthy witness? How shalt thou teach others, while thou thyself art ignorant? He did not say “I know 
Him not,” but, “I knew Him not”; so that in this way he would be shown most trustworthy; for why should 
he have shown favor to one of whom he was ignorant? 


“But that He should be made manifest unto Israel, therefore am I come baptizing with water.” 


He then did not need baptism, nor had that laver any other object than to prepare for all others a way to 
faith on Christ. For he did not say, “that I might cleanse those who are baptized,” or, “that I might deliver 
them from their sins,” but, “that He should be made manifest unto Israel.” “And why, tell me, could he not 
without baptism have preached and brought the multitudes to Him?” But in this way it would not have 
been by any means easy. For they would not so all have run together, if the preaching had been without 
the baptism; they would not by the comparison have learned His superiority. For the multitude came 
together not to hear his words, but for what? To be “baptized, confessing their sins.” But when they came, 
they were taught the matters concerning Christ, and the difference of His baptism. Yet even this of John 
was of greater dignity than the Jewish, and therefore all ran to it; yet even so it was imperfect. 


“How then didst thou know Him?” “By the descent of the Spirit,” he saith. But again, lest any one should 
suppose that he was in need of the Spirit as we are, hear how he removes the suspicion, by showing that 
the descent of the Spirit was only to declare Christ. For having said, “And I knew Him not,” he adds, “But 
He that sent me to baptize with water the Same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit 
descending and remaining on Him, the same is He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” ( Ver. 33.) 


Seest thou that this was the work of the Spirit, to point out Christ? The testimony of John was indeed not 
to be suspected, but wishing to make it yet more credible, he leads it up to God and the Holy Spirit. For 
when John had testified to a thing so great and wonderful, so fit to astonish all his hearers, that He alone 
took on Him the sins of all the world, and that the greatness of the gift sufficed for so great a ransom, 
afterwards he proves this assertion. And the proof is that He is the Son of God, and that He needed not 
baptism, and that the object of the descent of the Spirit was only to make Him known. For it was not in 
the power of John to give the Spirit, as those who were baptized by him show when they say, “We have not 
so much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.” ( Acts xix. 2.) In truth, Christ needed not baptism, 
neither his nor any other; but rather baptism needed the power of Christ. For that which was wanting was 
the crowning blessing of all, that he who was baptized should be deemed worthy of the Spirit; this free 
gift then of the Spirit He added when He came. 


Ver. 32-34. “And John bare record, saying, I saw the Spirit descending from the heaven like a dove, and It 
abode upon Him. And I knew Him not: but He that sent me to baptize with water, the Same said unto me, 
Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining on Him, the same is He which baptizeth 
with the Holy Ghost. And I saw, and bare record that this is the Son of God.” 


He puts the “I knew Him not” repeatedly. On what account, and wherefore? He was His kinsman 
according to the flesh. “Behold,” saith the angel, “thy cousin Elisabeth, she also hath received a son.” ( 
Luke i. 36.) That therefore he might not seem to favor Him because of the relationship, he repeats the “I 
knew Him not.” And this happened with good reason; for he had passed all his time in the wilderness 
away from his father’s house. 


How then, if he knew Him not before the descent of the Spirit, and if he then for the first time recognized 
Him, did he forbid Him before baptism, saying, “I have need to be baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to 
me?” ( Matt. iii. 14 ), since this was a proof that he knew Him very well. Yet he knew Him not before or for 
a long time, and with good cause; for the marvels which took place when He was a child, as the 
circumstances of the Magi and others the like, had happened long before, while John himself was very 
young, and since much time had elapsed in the interval, He was naturally unknown to all. For had He 


been known, John would not have said, “That He should be made manifest to Israel, therefore am I come 
baptizing.” 


[3.] Hence it remains clear to us, that the miracles which they say belong to Christ’s childhood, are false, 
and the inventions of certain who bring them into notice. For if He had begun from His early age to work 
wonders, neither could John have been ignorant of Him, nor would the multitude have needed a teacher to 
make Him known. But now he says, that for this he is come, “that He might be made manifest to Israel”; 
and for this reason he said again, “I have need to be baptized of Thee.” Afterwards, as having gained more 
exact knowledge of Him, he proclaimed Him to the multitude, saying, “This is He of whom I said, After me 
cometh a Man which is preferred before me.” For “He who sent me to baptize with water,” and sent me 
for this end, “that He should be made manifest to Israel,” Himself revealed Him even before the descent 
of the Spirit. Wherefore even before He came, John said, “One cometh after me who is preferred before 
me.” He knew Him not before he came to Jordan and baptized all men, but when He was about to be 
baptized, then he knew Him; and this from the Father revealing Him to the Prophet, and the Spirit 
showing Him when He was being baptized to the Jews, for whose sake indeed the descent of the Spirit 
took place. For that the witness of John might not be despised who said, that “He was before me,” and 
that “He baptizeth with the Spirit,” and that “He judgeth the world,” the Father utters a Voice proclaiming 
the Son, and the Spirit descends, directing that Voice to the Head of Jesus. For since one was baptizing, 
the other receiving baptism, the Spirit comes to correct the idea which some of those present might form, 
that the words were spoken of John. So that when he says, “I knew Him not,” he speaks of former time, 
not that near to His baptism. Otherwise how could he have forbidden Him, saying, “I have need to be 
baptized of Thee”? How could he have said such words concerning Him? 


“But,” says one, “how then did not the Jews believe? for it was not John only that saw the Spirit in the 
likeness of a dove.” It was, because, even if they did see, such things require not only the eyes of the body, 
but more than these, the vision of the understanding, to prevent men from supposing the whole to be a 
vain illusion. For if when they saw Him working wonders, touching with His own hands the sick and the 
dead, and so bringing them back to life and health, they were so drunk with malice as to declare the 
contrary of what they saw; how could they shake off their unbelief by the descent of the Spirit only? And 
some say, that they did not all see it, but only John and those of them who were better disposed. Because 
even though it were possible with fleshly eyes to see the Spirit descending as in the likeness of a dove, 
still not for this was it absolutely necessary that the circumstance should be visible to all. For Zacharias 
saw many things in a sensible form, as did Daniel and Ezekiel, and had none to share in what they saw; 
Moses also saw many things such as none other hath seen; nor did all the disciples enjoy the view of the 
Transfiguration on the mount, nor did they all alike behold Him at the time of the Resurrection. And this 
Luke plainly shows, when he says, that He showed Himself “to witnesses chosen before of God.” ( Acts x. 
41.) 


“And I saw, and bare record that this is the Son of God.” 


Where did he “bear record that this is the Son of God?” he called Him indeed “Lamb,” and said that He 
should “baptize with the Spirit,” but nowhere did he say of Him, “Son of God.” But the other Evangelists 
do not write that He said anything after the baptism, but having been silent as to the time intervening, 
they mention the miracles of Christ which were done after John’s captivity, whence we may reasonably 
conjecture that these and many others are omitted. And this our Evangelist himself has declared, at the 
end of his narrative. For they were so far from inventing anything great concerning Him, that the things 
which seem to bring reproach, these they have all with one voice and with all exactness set down, and you 
will not find one of them omitting one of such circumstances; but of the miracles, part some have left for 
the others to relate, part all have passed over in silence. 


I say not this without cause, but to answer the shamelessness of the heathen. For this is a sufficient proof 
of their truth-loving disposition, and that they say nothing for favor. And thus as well as in other ways you 
may arm yourselves for trial of argument with them. But take heed. Strange were it that the physician, or 
the shoemaker, or the weaver, in short all artists, should be able each to contend correctly for his own art, 
but that one calling himself Christian should not be able to give a reason for his own faith; yet those 
things if overlooked bring only loss to men’s property, these if neglected destroy our very souls. Yet such 
is our wretched disposition, that we give all our care to the former, and the things which are necessary, 
and which are the groundwork of our salvation, as though of little worth, we despise. 


[4.] That it is which prevents the heathen from quickly deriding his own error. For when they, though 
established in a lie, use every means to conceal the shamefulness of their opinions, while we, the servants 
of the truth, cannot even open our mouths, how can they help condemning the great weakness of our 
doctrine? how can they help suspecting our religion to be fraud and folly? how shall they not blaspheme 
Christ as a deceiver, and a cheat, who used the folly of the many to further his fraud? And we are to blame 
for this blasphemy, because we will not be wakeful in arguments for godliness, but deem these things 
superfluous, and care only for the things of earth. He who admires a dancer or a charioteer, or one who 
contends with beasts, uses every exertion and contrivance not to come off worst in any disputes 
concerning him, and they string together long panegyrics, as they compose their defense against those 
who find fault with them, and cast sneers without number at their opponents: but when arguments for 


Christianity are proposed, they all hang their heads, and scratch themselves, and gape, and retire at 
length the objects of contempt. 


Must not this deserve excessive wrath, when Christ is shown to be less honorable in your estimation than 
a dancer? since you have contrived ten thousand defenses for the things they have done, though more 
disgraceful than any, but of the miracles of Christ, though they have drawn to Him the world, you cannot 
bear even to think or care at all. We believe in the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, in the 
Resurrection of bodies, and in Life everlasting. If now any heathen say, “What is this Father, what this 
Son, what this Holy Ghost? How do you who say that there are three Gods, charge us with having many 
Gods?” What will you say? What will you answer? How will you repel the attack of these arguments? But 
what if when you are silent, the unbeliever should again propose this other question, and ask, “What ina 
word is resurrection? Shall we rise again in this body? or in another, different from this? If in this, what 
need that it be dissolved?” What will you answer? And what, if he say, “Why did Christ come now and not 
in old time? Has it seemed good to Him now to care for men, and did He despise us during all the years 
that are past?” Or if he ask other questions besides, more than these? for I must not propose many 
questions, and be silent as to the answers to them, lest, in so doing, I harm the simpler among you. What 
has been already said is sufficient to shake off your slumbers. Well then, if they ask these questions, and 
you absolutely cannot even listen to the words, shall we, tell me, suffer trifling punishment only, when we 
have been the cause of such error to those who sit in darkness? I wished, if you had sufficient leisure, to 
bring before you all the book of a certain impure heathen philosopher written against us, and that of 
another of earlier date, that so at least I might have roused you, and led you away from your exceeding 
slothfulness. For if they were wakeful that they might say these things against us, what pardon can we 
deserve, if we do not even know how to repel the attacks made upon us? For what purpose have we been 
brought forward? Dost thou not hear the Apostle say, “Be ready to give an answer to every man that 
asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you”? ( 1 Pet. iii. 15.) And Paul exhorts in like manner, saying, 
“Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly.” ( Col. iii. 16.) What do they who are more slothful than drones 
reply to this? “Blessed is every simple soul,” and, “he that walketh simply walketh surely.” ( Prov. x. 8.) For 
this is the cause of all sorts of evil, that the many do not know how to apply rightly even the testimony of 
the Scriptures. Thus in this place, the writer does not mean (by “simple”) the man who is foolish, or who 
knows nothing, but him who is free from wickedness, who is no evil-doer, who is wise. If it were not so, it 
would have been useless to say, “Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.” ( Matt. x. 16.) But why 
should I name these things, when the discourse comes in quite out of place? For besides the things 
already mentioned, other matters are not right with us, those, I mean, which concern our life and 
conversation. We are in every way wretched and ridiculous, ever ready to find fault with each other, but 
slow to correct in ourselves things for which we blame and accuse our neighbor. Wherefore I exhort you, 
that now at least we attend to ourselves, and stop not at the finding fault, (this is not enough to appease 
God;) but that we show forth a change in every way most excellent, in order that having lived here to the 
glory of God, we may enjoy the glory to come; which may it come to pass that we will all attain, through 
the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XVII 


JOHN I. 35-37 


“Again the next day after John stood, and two of his disciples; and looking upon Jesus as He walked, he 
saith, Behold the Lamb of God. And the two disciples heard him speak, and they followed Jesus.” 


[1.] The nature of man is somehow a thing slothful, and easily declining to perdition, not by reason of the 
constitution of the nature itself, but by reason of that sloth which is of deliberate choice. Wherefore it 
needs much reminding. And for this cause Paul, writing to the Philippians, said, “To write the same things 
to you, to me indeed is not grievous, but for you it is safe.” ( Philip. iii. 1 .) 


The earth when it has once received the seed, straightway gives forth its fruits, and needs not a second 
sowing; but with our souls it is not so, and one must be content, after having sown many times, and 
manifested much carefulness, to be able once to receive fruit. For in the first place, what is said settles in 
the mind with difficulty, because the ground is very hard, and entangled with thorns innumerable, and 
there are many which lay plots, and carry away the seed; afterwards, when it has been fixed and has 
taken root, it still needs the same attention, that it may come to maturity, and having done so may remain 
uninjured, and take no harm from any. For in the case of seeds, when the ear is fully formed and has 
gained its proper strength, it easily despises rust, and drought, and every other thing; but it is not so with 
doctrines; in their case after all the work has been fully done, one storm and flood often comes on, and 
either by the attack of unpleasant circumstances, or by the plots of men skilled to deceive, or by various 
other temptations brought against them, brings them to ruin. 


I have not said this without cause, but that when you hear John repeating the same words, you may not 
condemn him for vain talking; nor deem him impertinent or wearisome. He desired to have been heard by 
once speaking, but because not many gave heed to what was spoken from the first, by reason of deep 
sleep, he again rouses them by this second call. Now observe; he had said, “He that cometh after me, is 
preferred before me”: and that “I am not worthy to unloose the latchet of His shoe”; and that “He 


baptizeth with the Holy Ghost, and with fire”; and that he “saw the Spirit descending like a dove, and it 
abode upon Him,” and he “bare record that this is the Son of God.” No one gave heed, nor asked, nor said, 
“Why sayest thou these things? in whose behalf? for what reason?” Again he had said, “Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world”; yet not even so did he touch their insensibility. Therefore, 
after this he is compelled to repeat the same words again, as if softening by tillage some hard and 
stubborn soil, and by his word as by a plow, disturbing the mind which had hardened into clods, so as to 
put in the seed deep. For this reason he does not make his discourse a long one either; because he desired 
one thing only, to bring them over and join them to Christ. He knew that as soon as they had received this 
saying, and had been persuaded, they would not afterwards need one to bear witness unto Him. As also it 
came to pass. For, if the Samaritans could say to the woman after hearing Him, “Now we believe, not 
because of thy saying, for we know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world,” the disciples 
would be much more quickly subdued, as was the case. For when they had come and heard Him but one 
evening, they returned no more to John, but were so nailed to Him, that they took upon them the ministry 
of John, and themselves proclaimed Him. For, saith the Evangelist, “He findeth his own brother Simon, 
and saith unto him, We have found the Messias, which is, being interpreted, the Christ.” And observe, I 
pray you, this, how, when he said, “He that cometh after me is preferred before me”; and that, “I am not 
worthy to unloose the lachet of His shoe”; he caught no one, but when he spoke of the Dispensation, and 
lowered his discourse to a humbler tone, then the disciples followed Him. 


And we may remark this, not only in the instance of the disciples, but that the many are not so much 
attracted when some great and sublime thing is said concerning God, as when some act of graciousness 
and lovingkindness, something pertaining to the salvation of the hearers, is spoken of. They heard that 
“He taketh away the sin of the world,” and straightway they ran to Him. For, said they, “if it is possible to 
wash away the charges that lie against us, why do we delay? here is One who will deliver us without labor 
of ours. Is it not extreme folly to put off accepting the Gift?” Let those hear who are Catechumens, and are 
putting off their salvation to their latest breath. 


“Again,” saith the Evangelist, “John stood, and saith, Behold, the Lamb of God.” Christ utters no word, His 
messenger Saith all. So it is with a bridegroom. He saith not for a while anything to the bride, but is there 
in silence, while some show him to the bride, and others give her into his hands; she merely appears, and 
he departs not having taken her himself, but when he has received her from another who gives her to him. 
And when he has received her thus given, he so disposes her, that she no more remembers those who 
betrothed her. So it was with Christ. He came to join to Himself the Church; He said nothing, but merely 
came. It was His friend, John, who put into His the bride’s right hand, when by his discourses he gave into 
His hand the souls of men. He having received them, afterwards so disposed them, that they departed no 
more to John who had committed them to Him. 


[2.] And here we may remark, not this only, but something besides. As at a marriage the maiden goes not 
to the bridegroom, but he hastens to her, though he be a king’s son, and though he be about to espouse 
some poor and abject person, or even a servant, so it was here. Man’s nature did not go up, but 
contemptible and poor as it was, He came to it, and when the marriage had taken place, He suffered it no 
longer to tarry here, but having taken it to Himself, transported it to the house of His Father. 


“Why then doth not John take his disciples apart, and converse with them on these matters, and so deliver 
them over to Christ, instead of saying publicly to them in common with all the people, Behold the Lamb of 
God’?” That it may not seem to be a matter of arrangement; for had they gone away from him to Christ 
after having been privately admonished by him, and as though to do him a favor, they would perhaps soon 
have started away again; but now, having taken upon them the following Him, from teaching which had 
been general, they afterwards remained His firm disciples, as not having followed Him in order to gratify 
the teacher, but as looking purely to their own advantage. 


The Prophets and Apostles then all preached Him absent; the Prophets before His coming according to 
the flesh, the Apostles after He was taken up; John alone proclaimed Him present. Wherefore he calls 
himself the “friend of the Bridegroom” (c. iii. 29 ), since he alone was present at the marriage, he it was 
that did and accomplished all, he made a beginning of the work. And “looking upon Jesus walking, he 
saith, Behold the Lamb of God.” Not by voice alone, but with his eyes also he bore witness to, and 
expressed his admiration of, Christ, rejoicing and glorying. Nor does he for awhile address any word of 
exhortation to his followers, but only shows wonder and astonishment at Him who was present, and 
declares to all the Gift which He came to give, and the manner of purification. For “the Lamb” declares 
both these things. And he said not, “Who shall take,” or “Who hath taken”; but, “Who taketh away the sins 
of the world”; because this He ever doth. He took them not then only when He suffered, but from that 
time even to the present doth He take them away, not being repeatedly crucified, (for He offered One 
Sacrifice for sins,) but by that One continually purging them. As then The Word shows us His pre- 
eminence, and The Son His superiority in comparison with others, so “The Lamb, The Christ, that 
Prophet, the True Light, the Good Shepherd,” and whatever other names are applied to Him with the 
addition of the article, mark a great difference. For there were many “Lambs,” and “Prophets,” and 
“Christs,” and “sons,” but from all these John separates Him by a wide interval. And this he secured not 
by the article only, but by the addition of “Only-Begotten”; for He had nothing in common with the 
creation. 


If it seems to any unseasonable that these things should be spoken at “the tenth hour” (that was the time 
of day, for he says, “It was about the tenth hour”—( v. 39 ), such an one seems to me to be much mistaken. 
In the case indeed of the many, and those who serve the flesh, the season after feasting is not very 
suitable for any matters of pressing moment, because their hearts are burdened with meats: but here was 
a man who did not even partake of common food, and who at evening was as sober as we are at morning, 
(or rather much more so; for often the remains of our evening food that are left within us, fill our souls 
with imaginations, but he loaded his vessel with none of these things;) he with good reason spake late in 
the evening of these matters. Besides, he was tarrying in the wilderness by Jordan, where all came to his 
baptism with great fear, and caring little at that time for the things of this life; as also they continued with 
Christ three days, and had nothing to eat. ( Matt. xv. 32.) For this is the part of a zealous herald and a 
careful husbandman, not to desist before he see that the planted seed has got a firm hold. “Why then did 
he not go about all the parts of Judzea preaching Christ, rather than stand by the river waiting for Him to 
come, that he might point Him out when He came?” Because he wished that this should be effected by His 
works; his own object being in the mean time only to make Him known, and to persuade some to hear of 
eternal life. But to Him he leaves the greater testimony, that of works, as also He saith, “I receive not 
testimony of men. The works which My Father hath given Me, the same bear witness of Me.” (c. v. 34, 
36.) Observe how much more effectual this was; for when he had thrown in a little spark, at once the 
blaze rose on high. For they who before had not even given heed to his words, afterwards say, “All things 
which John spake were true.” (c. x. 41.) 


[3.] Besides, if he had gone about saying these things, what was being done would have seemed to be 
done from some human motive, and the preaching to be full of suspicion. 


“And the two disciples heard him, and followed Jesus.” 


Yet John had other disciples, but they not only did not “follow Jesus,” but were even jealously disposed 
towards him. “Rabbi,” says one, “He that was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou barest witness, 
behold, the same baptizeth, and all men come unto him.” (c. iii. 26.) And again they appear bringing a 
charge against him; “Why do we fast, but thy disciples fast not?” ( Matt. ix. 14.) But those who were 
better than the rest had no such feeling, but heard, and at once followed; followed, not as despising their 
teacher, but as being most fully persuaded by him, and producing the strongest proof that they acted thus 
from a right judgment of his reasonings. For they did not do so by his advice, that might have appeared 
suspicious; but when he merely foretold what was to come to pass, that “He should baptize with the Holy 
Ghost, [and with fire,]” they followed. They did not then desert their teacher, but rather desired to learn 
what Christ brought with Him more than John. And observe zeal combined with modesty. They did not at 
once approach and question Jesus on necessary and most important matters, nor were they desirous to 
converse with Him publicly, while all were present, at once and in an off-hand manner, but privately; for 
they knew that the words of their teacher proceeded not from humility, but from truth. 


Ver. 40. “One of the two who heard, and followed Him, was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother.” 


Wherefore then has he not made known the name of the other also? Some say, because it was the writer 
himself that followed; others, not so, but that he was not one of the distinguished disciples; it behooved 
not therefore to say more than was necessary. For what would it have advantaged us to learn his name, 
when the writer does not mention the names even of the seventy-two? St. Paul also did the same. “We 
have sent,” says he, “with him the brother,” (who has often in many things been forward,) “whose praise is 
in the Gospel.” ( 2 Cor. viii. 18.) Moreover, he mentions Andrew for another reason. What is this? It is, that 
when you are informed that Simon having in company with him heard, “Follow Me, and I will make you 
fishers of men” ( Matt. iv. 19 ), was not perplexed at so strange a promise, you may learn that his brother 
had already laid down within him the beginnings of the faith. 


Ver. 38. “Then Jesus turned, and saw them following, and saith unto them, What seek ye?” 


Hence we are taught, that God does not prevent our wills by His gifts, but that when we begin, when we 
provide the being willing, then He gives us many opportunities of salvation. “What seek ye?” How is this? 
He who knoweth the hearts of men, who dwelleth in our thoughts, doth He ask? He doth; not that He may 
be informed; how could that be? but that by the question He may make them more familiar, and impart to 
them greater boldness, and show them that they are worthy to hear Him; for it was probable that they 
would blush and be afraid, as being unknown to him, and as having heard such accounts of Him from the 
testimony of their teacher. Therefore to remove all this, their shame and their fear, he questions them, and 
would not let them come all the way to the house in silence. Yet the event would have been the same had 
He not questioned them; they would have remained by following Him, and walking in His steps would 
have reached His dwelling. Why then did He ask? To effect that which I said, to calm their minds, yet 
disturbed with shame and anxiety, and to give them confidence. 


Nor was it by their following only that they showed their earnest desire, but by their question also: for 
when they had not as yet learned or even heard anything from Him, they call Him, “Master”; thrusting 
themselves as it were among His disciples, and declaring what was the cause of their following, that they 
might hear somewhat profitable. Observe their wisdom also. They did not say, “Teach us of Thy doctrines, 
or some other thing that we need to know”; but what? “Where dwellest Thou?” Because, as I before said, 


they wished in quiet to say somewhat to Him, and to hear somewhat from Him, and to learn. Therefore 
they did not defer the matter, nor say, “We will come to-morrow by all means, and hear thee speak in 
public”; but showed the great eagerness they had to hear Him, by not being turned back even by the hour, 
for the sun was already near its setting, (“it was,” saith John, “about the tenth hour.”) And therefore Christ 
does not tell them the marks of His abode, nor its situation, but rather induces them to follow Him by 
showing them that He had accepted them. For this reason He did not say anything of this kind to them, “It 
is an unseasonable time now for you to enter into the house, to-morrow you shall hear if you have any 
wish, return home now”; but converses with them as with friends, and those who had long been with Him. 


How then saith He in another place, “But the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head” ( Luke ix. 58 ), 
while here He saith, “Come and see” ( v. 39 ) where I abide? Because the expression “hath not where to 
lay His head,” signifies that He had no dwelling place of His own, not that He did not abide in a house. 
And this too is the meaning of the comparison. The Evangelist has mentioned that “they abode with Him 
that day,” but has not added wherefore, because the reason was plain; for from no other motive did they 
follow Christ, and He draw them to Him, but only that they might have instruction; and this they enjoyed 
so abundantly and eagerly even in a single night, that they both proceeded straightway to the capture of 
others. 


[4.] Let us then also learn hence to consider all things secondary to the hearing the word of God, and to 
deem no season unseasonable, and, though a man may even have to go into another person’s house, and 
being a person unknown to make himself known to great men, though it be late in the day, or at any time 
whatever, never to neglect this traffic. Let food and baths and dinners and the other things of this life 
have their appointed time; but let the teaching of heavenly philosophy have no separate time, let every 
season belong to it. For Paul saith, “In season, out of season, reprove, rebuke, exhort” ( 2 Tim. iv. 2 ); and 
the Prophet too saith, “In His law will he meditate day and night” ( Ps. i. 3 ); and Moses commanded the 
Jews to do this always. For the things of this life, baths, I mean, and dinners, even if they are necessary, 
yet being continually repeated, render the body feeble; but the teaching of the soul the more it is 
prolonged, the stronger it renders the soul which receives it. But now we portion out all our time for 
trifles and unprofitable silly talking, and we sit together idly during the morning and afternoon, midday 
and evening besides, and we have appointed places for this; but hearing the divine doctrines twice or 
thrice in the week we become sick, and thoroughly sated. What is the reason? We are in a bad state of 
soul; its faculty of desiring and reaching after these things we have relaxed altogether. And therefore it is 
not strong enough to have an appetite for spiritual food. And this among others is a great proof of 
weakness, not to hunger nor thirst, but to be disinclined to both. Now if this, when it takes place in our 
bodies, is a sure sign of grievous disease, and productive of weakness, much more is it so in the soul. 


“How then,” says one, “shall we be able to renew it, thus fallen and relaxed, to strength? what doing, what 
saying?” By applying ourselves to the divine words of the prophets, of the Apostles, of the Gospels, and all 
the others; then we shall know that it is far better to feed on these than on impure food, for so we must 
term our unseasonable idle talking and assemblies. For which is best, tell me, to converse on things 
relating to the market, or things in the law courts, or in the camp, or on things in heaven, and on what 
shall be after our departure hence? Which is best, to talk about our neighbor and our neighbor’s affairs, to 
busy ourselves in what belongs to other people, or to enquire into the things of angels, and into matters 
which concern ourselves? For a neighbor’s affairs are not thine at all; but heavenly things are thine. 
“But,” says some one, “a man may by once speaking finish these subjects altogether.” Why do you not 
think this in matters on which you converse uselessly and idly, why though ye waste your lives on this 
have ye never exhausted the subject? And I have not yet named what is far more vile than this. These are 
the things about which the better sort converse one with the other; but the more indifferent and careless 
carry about in their talk players and dancers and charioteers, defiling men’s ears, corrupting their souls, 
and driving their nature into mad excesses by these narratives, and by means of this discourse 
introducing every kind of wickedness into their own imagination. For as soon as the tongue has uttered 
the name of the dancer, immediately the soul has figured to itself his looks, his hair, his delicate clothing, 
and himself more effeminate than all. Another again fans the flame in another way, by introducing some 
harlot into the conversation, with her words, and attitudes, and glances, her languishing looks and twisted 
locks, the smoothness of her cheeks, and her painted eyelids. Were you not somewhat affected when I 
gave this description? Yet be not ashamed, nor blush, for the very necessity of nature requires this, and so 
disposes the soul according as the tendency of what is said may be. But if, when it is I that speak, you, 
standing in the church, and at a distance from these things, were somewhat affected at the hearing, 
consider how it is likely that they are disposed, who sit in the theater itself, who are totally free from 
dread, who are absent from this venerable and awful assembly, who both see and hear those things with 
much shamelessness. “And why then,” perhaps one of those who heed not may say, “if the necessity of 
nature so disposes the soul, do you let go that, and blame us?” Because, to be softened when one hears 
these things, is nature’s work; but to hear them is not a fault of nature, but of deliberate choice. For so he 
who meddles with fire must needs be injured, so wills the weakness of our nature; yet nature does not 
therefore draw us to the fire and to the injury thence arising; this can be only from deliberate perversity. I 
beseech you, therefore, to remove and correct this fault, that you may not of your own accord cast 
yourself down the precipice, nor thrust yourselves into the pits of wickedness, nor run of yourselves to the 
blaze, lest we place ourselves in jeopardy of the fire prepared for the devil. May it come to pass, that we 
all being delivered both from this fire and from that, may go to the very bosom of Abraham, through the 


grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom, to the Father and Holy 
Ghost, be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XIX 


JOHN I. 41, 42 


“He first findeth his own brother Simon, and saith unto him, We have found the Messias, which is, being 
interpreted, the Christ. And he brought him to Jesus.” 


[1.] When God in the beginning made man, He did not suffer him to be alone, but gave him woman for a 
helpmate, and made them to dwell together, knowing that great advantage would result from this 
companionship. What though the woman did not rightly employ this benefit? still if any one make himself 
fully acquainted with the nature of the matter, he will see, that to the wise great advantage arises from 
this dwelling together; not in the cause of wife or husband only, but if brothers do this, they also shall 
enjoy the benefit. Wherefore the Prophet hath said, “What is good, what is pleasant, but that brethren 
should dwell together?” ( Ps. cxxxiii. 1 , LXX.) And Paul exhorted not to neglect the assembling of 
ourselves together. ( Heb. x. 25.) In this it is that we differ from beasts, for this we have built cities, and 
markets, and houses, that we may be united one with another, not in the place of our dwelling only, but by 
the bond of love. For since our nature came imperfect from Him who made it, and is not self-sufficient, 
God, for our advantage, ordained that the want hence existing should be corrected by the assistance 
arising from mutual intercourse; so that what was lacking in one should be supplied by another, and the 
defective nature thus be rendered self-sufficient; as, for instance, that though made mortal, it should by 
succession for a long time maintain immortality. I might have gone into this argument at greater length, to 
show what advantages arise to those who come together from genuine and pure intercourse with each 
other: but there is another thing which presses now, that on account of which we have made these 
remarks. 


Andrew, after having tarried with Jesus and learned what He did, kept not the treasure to himself, but 
hastens and runs quickly to his brother, to impart to him of the good things which he had received. But 
wherefore has not John said on what matters Christ conversed with them? Whence is it clear that it was 
for this that they “abode with Him”? It was proved by us the other day; but we may learn it from what has 
been read today as well. Observe what Andrew says to his brother; “We have found the Messias, which is, 
being interpreted, the Christ.” You see how, as far as he had learned in a short time, he showed the 
wisdom of the teacher who persuaded them, and their own zeal, who cared for these things long ago, and 
from the beginning. For this word, “we have found,” is the expression of a soul which travails for His 
presence, and looks for His coming from above, and is made overjoyed when the looked-for thing has 
happened, and hastens to impart to others the good tidings. This is the part of brotherly affection, of 
natural friendship, of a sincere disposition, to be eager to stretch out the hand to each other in spiritual 
things. Hear him besides speak with the addition of the article; for he does not say “Messias,” but “the 
Messias”; thus they were expecting some one Christ, having nothing in common with the others. And 
behold, I beg of you, the mind of Peter obedient and tractable from the very beginning; he ran to Him 
without any delay; “He brought him,” saith St. John, “to Jesus.” Yet let no one blame his easy temper if he 
received the word without much questioning, because it is probable that his brother had told him these 
things more exactly and at length; but the Evangelists from their care for conciseness constantly cut many 
things short. Besides, it is not said absolutely that “he believed,” but that “he brought him to Jesus,” to 
give him up for the future to Him, so that from Him he might learn all; for the other disciple also was with 
him, and contributed to this. And if John the Baptist, when he had said that He was “the Lamb,” and that 
He “baptized with the Spirit,” gave them over to learn the clearer doctrine concerning this thing from 
Him, much more would Andrew have done this, not deeming him self sufficient to declare the whole, but 
drawing him to the very fount of light with so much zeal and joy, that the other neither deferred nor 
delayed at all. 


Ver. 42. “And when Jesus beheld him,” saith the Evangelist, “He said, Thou art Simon, the son of Jonas; 
thou shalt be called Cephas, which is, by interpretation, a stone.” 


[2.] He begins from this time forth to reveal the things belonging to His Divinity, and to open It out little 
by little by predictions. So He did in the case of Nathaniel and the Samaritan woman. For prophecies 
bring men over not less than miracles; and are free from the appearance of boasting. Miracles may 
possibly be slandered among foolish men, (“He casteth out devils,” said they, “by Beelzebub”—Matt. xii. 
24 ), but nothing of the kind has ever been said of prophecy. Now in the case of Nathaniel and Simon He 
used this method of teaching, but with Andrew and Philip He did not so. Why was this? Because those 
(two) had the testimony of John, no small preparation, and Philip received a credible evidence of faith, 
when he saw those who had been present. 


“Thou art Simon, the son of Jonas.” By the present, the future is guaranteed; for it is clear that He who 
named Peter’s father foreknew the future also. And the prediction is attended with praise; but the object 
was not to flatter, but to foretell something future. Hear at least in the case of the Samaritan woman, how 
He utters a prediction with severe reproofs; “Thou hast had,” he saith, “five husbands, and he whom thou 


now hast is not thy husband.” (c. iv. 18.) So also His Father makes great account of prophecy, when He 
sets Himself against the honor paid to idols: “Let them declare to you,” saith He, “what shall come upon 
you” (Isa. xlvii. 13 ); and again, “I have declared, and have saved, and there was no foreign God amongst 
you” ( Isa. xliii. 12 , LXX.); and He brings this forward through all prophecy. Because prophecy is 
especially the work of God, which devils cannot even imitate, though they strive exceedingly. For in the 
case of miracles there may be delusion; but exactly to foretell the future belongs to that pure Nature 
alone. Or if devils ever have done so, it was by deceiving the simpler sort; whence their oracles are always 
easily detected. 


But Peter makes no reply to these words; as yet he knew nothing clearly, but still was learning. And 
observe, that not even the prediction is fully set forth; for Jesus did not say, “I will change thy name to 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church,” but, “Thou shalt be called Cephas.” The former speech 
would have expressed too great authority and power; for Christ does not immediately nor at first declare 
all His power, but speaks for a while in a humbler tone; and so, when He had given the proof of His 
Divinity, He puts it more authoritatively, saying, “Blessed art thou, Simon, because My Father hath 
revealed it to thee”; and again, “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church.” ( Matt. xvi. 17, 
18.) Him therefore He so named, and James and his brother He called “sons of thunder.” ( Mark iii. 17.) 
Why then doth He this? To show that it was He who gave the old covenant, that it was He who altered 
names, who called Abram “Abraham,” and Sarai “Sarah,” and Jacob “Israel.” To many he assigned names 
even from their birth, as to Isaac, and Samson, and to those in Isaiah and Hosea ( Isa. viii. 3; Hos. i. 4, 6, 9 
); but to others He gave them after they had been named by their parents, as to those we have mentioned, 
and to Joshua the son of Nun. It was also a custom of the Ancients to give names from things, which in 
fact Leah also has done; and this takes place not without cause, but in order that men may have the 
appellation to remind them of the goodness of God, that a perpetual memory of the prophecy conveyed by 
the names may sound in the ears of those who receive it. Thus too He named John early, because they 
whose virtue was to shine forth from their early youth, from that time received their names; while to those 
who were to become great at a later period, the title also was given later. 


[3.] But then they received each a different name, we now have all one name, that which is greater than 
any, being called “Christians,” and “sons of God,” and (His) “friends,” and (His) “Body.” For the very term 
itself is able more than all those others to rouse us, and make us more zealous for the practice of virtue. 
Let us not then act unworthily of the honor belonging to the title, considering the excess of our dignity, we 
who are called Christ’s; for so Paul hath named us. Let us bear in mind and respect the grandeur of the 
appellation. ( 1 Cor. iii. 23.) For if one who is said to be descended from some famous general, or one 
otherwise distinguished, is proud to be called this or that man’s son, and deems the name a great honor, 
and strives in every way so as not to affix, by remissness of his own, reproach to him after whom he is 
called; shall not we who are called after the name, not of a general, nor any of the princes upon earth, nor 
Angel, nor Archangel, nor Seraphim, but of the King of these Himself, shall not we freely give even our 
very life, so as not to insult Him who has honored us? Know ye not what honor the royal bands of shield- 
bearers and spearmen that are about the king enjoy? So let us who have been deemed worthy to be near 
Him, and much closer, and as much nearer than those just named, as the body is closer to the head than 
they, let us, I say, use every means to be imitators of Christ. 


What then saith Christ? “The foxes have holes, and birds of the air have nests; but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay His head.” ( Luke ix. 58.) Now if I demand this of you, it will seem perhaps to most of you 
grievous and burdensome; because therefore of your infirmity I speak not of such perfection, but desire 
you not to be nailed to riches; and as I, because of the infirmity of the many, retire somewhat from 
(demanding) the excess of virtue, I desire that you do so and much more on the side of vice. I blame not 
those who have houses, and lands, and wealth, and servants, but wish them to possess these things in a 
safe and becoming way. And what is “a becoming way”? As masters, not as slaves; so that they rule them, 
be not ruled by them; that they use, not abuse them. This is why they are called, “things to be used,” that 
we may employ them on necessary services, not hoard them up; this is a domestic’s office, that a master’s; 
it is for the slave to keep them, but for the lord and one who has great authority to expend. Thou didst not 
receive thy wealth to bury, but to distribute. Had God desired riches to be hoarded, He would not have 
given them to men, but would have let them remain as they were in the earth; but because He wishes 
them to be spent, therefore He has permitted us to have them, that we may impart them to each other. 
And if we keep them to ourselves, we are no longer masters of them. But if you wish to make them greater 
and therefore keep them shut up, even in this case the best plan of all is to scatter and distribute them in 
all directions; because there can be no revenue without an outlay, no wealth without expenditure. One 
may see that it is so even in worldly matters. So it is with the merchant, so with the husbandman, who put 
forth the one his wealth, the other his seed; the one sails the sea to disperse his wares, the other labors all 
the year putting in and tending his seed. But here there is no need of any one of these things, neither to 
equip a vessel, nor to yoke oxen, nor to plough land, nor to be anxious about uncertain weather, nor to 
dread a fall of hail; here are neither waves nor rocks; this voyage and this sowing needs one thing only, 
that we cast forth our possessions; all the rest will that Husbandman do, of whom Christ saith, “My Father 
is the Husbandman.” (c. xv. 1.) Is it not then absurd to be sluggish and slothful where we may gain all 
without labor, and where there are many toils and many troubles and cares, and after all, an uncertain 
hope, there to display all eagerness? Let us not, I beseech you, let us not be to such a degree senseless 
about our own Salvation, but let us leave the more troublesome task, and run to that which is most easy 


and more profitable, that we may obtain also the good things that are to come; through the grace and 
lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father and the Holy and quickening Spirit be 
glory, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY Xx 


JOHN I. 43, 44 


“The day following Jesus would go forth into Galilee and findeth Philip, and saith unto him, Follow Me. 
Now Philip was of Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and Peter.” 


[1.] “To every careful thinker there is a gain” ( Prov. xiv. 23 , LXX.), saith the proverb; and Christ implied 
more than this, when He said, “He that seeketh findeth.” ( Matt. vii. 8.) Wherefore it does not occur to me 
any more to wonder how Philip followed Christ. Andrew was persuaded when he had heard from John, and 
Peter the same from Andrew, but Philip not having learned anything from any but Christ who said to him 
only this, “Follow Me,” straightway obeyed, and went not back, but even became a preacher to others. For 
he ran to Nathanael and said to him, “We have found Him of whom Moses in the Law and the Prophets did 
write.” Seest thou what a thoughtful mind he had, how assiduously he meditated on the writings of Moses, 
and expected the Advent? for the expression, “we have found,” belongs always to those who are in some 
way seeking. “The day following Jesus went forth into Galilee.” Before any had joined Him, He called no 
one; and He acted thus not without cause, but according to his own wisdom and intelligence. For if, when 
no one came to Him spontaneously, He had Himself drawn them, they might perhaps have started away; 
but now, having chosen this of themselves, they afterwards remained firm. He calls Philip, one who was 
better acquainted with Him; for he, as having been born and bred in Galilee, knew Him more than others. 
Having then taken the disciples, He next goes to the capture of the others, and draws to Him Philip and 
Nathanael. Now in the case of Nathanael this was not so wonderful, because the fame of Jesus had gone 
forth into all Syria. ( Matt. iv. 24 .) But the wonderful thing was respecting Peter and James and Philip, 
that they believed, not only before the miracles, but that they did so being of Galilee, out of which “ariseth 
no prophet,” nor “can any good thing come”; for the Galileeaans were somehow of a more boorish and dull 
disposition than others; but even in this Christ displayed forth His power, by selecting from a land which 
bore no fruit His choicest disciples. It is then probable that Philip having seen Peter and Andrew, and 
having heard what John had said, followed; and it is probable also that the voice of Christ wrought in him 
somewhat; for He knew those who would be serviceable. But all these points the Evangelist cuts short. 
That Christ should come, he knew; that this was Christ, he knew not, and this I say that he heard either 
from Peter or John. But John mentions his village also, that you may learn that “God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world.” ( 1 Cor. i. 27 .) 


Ver. 45. “Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith unto him, We have found Him of whom Moses in the Law and 
the Prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” 


He says this, to make his preaching credible, which it must be if it rests on Moses and the Prophets 
besides, and by this to abash his hearer. For since Nathanael was an exact man, and one who viewed all 
things with truth, as Christ also testified and the event showed, Philip with reason refers him to Moses 
and the Prophets, that so he might receive Him who was preached. And he not troubled though he called 
Him “the son of Joseph”; for still he was supposed to be his son. “And whence, O Philip, is it plain that this 
is He? What proof dost thou mention to us? for it is not enough merely to assert this. What sign hast thou 
seen, what miracle? Not without danger is it to believe without cause in such matters. What proof then 
hast thou?” “The same as Andrew,” he replies; for he though unable to produce the wealth which he had 
found, or to describe his treasure in words, when he had discovered it, led his brother to it. So too did 
Philip. How this is the Christ, and how the prophets proclaimed Him beforehand, he said not; but he 
draws him to Jesus, as knowing that he would not afterwards fall off, if he should once taste His words 
and teaching. 


Ver. 46, 47. “And Nathanael said unto him, Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth? Philip saith 
unto him, Come and see. Jesus saw Nathanael coming to Him, and saith of him, Behold an Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no guile.” 


He praises and approves the man, because he had said, “Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” and 
yet he ought to have been blamed. Surely not; for the words are not those of an unbeliever, nor deserving 
blame, but praise. “How so, and in what way?” Because Nathanael had considered the writings of the 
Prophets more than Philip. For he had heard from the Scriptures, that Christ must come from Bethlehem, 
and from the village in which David was. This belief at least prevailed among the Jews, and the Prophet 
had proclaimed it of old, saying, “And thou, Bethlehem, art by no means the least among the princes of 
Judah, for out of thee shall come a Governor, that shall feed My people Israel.” ( Matt. ii. 6; Mic. v. 2.) And 
so when he heard that He was “from Nazareth,” he was confounded, and doubted, not finding the 
announcement of Philip to agree with the prediction of the Prophet. 


But observe his wisdom and candor even in his doubting. He did not at once say, “Philip, thou deceivest 
me, and speakest falsely, I believe thee not, I will not come; I have learned from the prophets that Christ 


1 Tim. iii. 16. “Was seen of angels.” O mystery! The angels saw Christ while He was with us, not having 
seen Him before. Not as by men. 


1 Tim. v. 8. “And especially those of his own house.” He provides for his own and those of his own house, 
who not only provides for his relatives, but also for himself, by extirpating the passions. 


1 Tim. v. 10. “If she have washed the feet of saints;” that is, if she has performed without shame the 
meanest offices for the saints. 


1 Tim. v. 21. “Without prejudice;” that is, without falling under the doom and punishment of disobedience 
through making any false step. 


1 Tim. vi. 13. “Who witnessed before Pontius Pilate.” For He testified by what he did that He was Christ 
the Son of God. 


2 Tim. ii. 2. “By many witnesses;” that is, the law and the prophets. For these the apostle made witnesses 
of his own preaching. 


Eusebius: Ecclesiastical History, Book. VII. II. 1. 


To James the Just, and John and Peter, the Lord after His resurrection imparted knowledge (ten gnosin.) 
These imparted it to the rest of the apostles, and the rest of the apostles to the Seventy, of whom 
Barnabas was one. 


Eusebius: the Same, II. 2. 


And of this James, Clement also relates an anecdote worthy of remembrance in the seventh book of the 
Hypotyposes, from a tradition of his predecessors. He says that the man who brought him to trial, on 
seeing him bear his testimony, was moved, and confessed that he was a Christian himself. Accordingly, he 
says, they were both led away together, and on the way the other asked James to forgive him. And he, 
considering a little, said, “Peace be to thee” and kissed him. And so both were beheaded together. 


Eusebius: the Same, VI. 14. 


And now, as the blessed Presbyter used to say, since the Lord, as the Apostle of the Almighty, was sent to 
the Hebrews, Paul, as having been sent to the Gentiles, did not subscribe himself apostle of the Hebrews, 
out of modesty and reverence for the Lord, and because, being the herald and apostle of the Gentiles, his 
writing to the Hebrews was something over and above [his assigned function.] 


Eusebius: the Same. 


Again, in the same books Clement has set down a tradition which he had received from the elders before 
him, in regard to the order of the Gospels, to the following effect. He says that the Gospels containing the 
genealogies were written first, and that the Gospel according to Mark was composed in the following 
circumstances:— 


Peter having preached the word publicly at Rome, and by the Spirit proclaimed the Gospel, those who 
were present, who were numerous, entreated Mark, inasmuch as he had attended him from an early 
period, and remembered what had been said, to write down what had been spoken. On his composing the 
Gospel, he handed it to those who had made the request to him; which coming to Peter’s knowledge, he 
neither hindered nor encouraged. But John, the last of all, seeing that what was corporeal was set forth in 
the Gospels, on the entreaty of his intimate friends, and inspired by the Spirit, composed a spiritual 
Gospel. 


V.—From the Book on Providence. 
S. Maximus, Vol. II. 114. 


Being is in God. God is divine being, eternal and without beginning, incorporeal and illimitable, and the 
cause of what exists. Being is that which wholly subsists. Nature is the truth of things, or the inner reality 
of them. According to others, it is the production of what has come to existence; and according to others, 
again, it is the providence of God, causing the being, and the manner of being, in the things which are 
produced. 


S. Maximus: in the Same, p. 152. 


Willing is a natural power, which desires what is in accordance with nature. Willing is a natural appetency, 
corresponding with the nature of the rational creature. Willing is a natural spontaneous movement of the 
self-determining mind, or the mind voluntarily moved about anything. Spontaneity is the mind moved 
naturally, or an intellectual self-determining movement of the soul. 


VI.—From the Book on the Soul. 


must come from Bethlehem, thou sayest from Nazareth’; therefore this is not that Christ.” He said nothing 
like this; but what does he? He goes to Him himself; showing, by not admitting that Christ was “of 
Nazareth,” his accuracy respecting the Scriptures, and a character not easily deceived; and by not 
rejecting him who brought the tidings, the great desire which he felt for the coming of Christ. For he 
thought within himself that Philip was probably mistaken about the place. 


[2.] And observe, I pray you, his manner of declining, how gentle he has made it, and in the form of a 
question. For he said not, “Galilee produces no good”; but how said he? “Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” Philip also was very prudent; for he is not as one perplexed, angry, and annoyed, but 
perseveres, wishing to bring over the man, and manifesting to us from the first of his preaching the 
firmness which becomes an Apostle. Wherefore also Christ saith, “Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is 
no guile.” So that there is such a person as a false Israelite; but this is not such an one; for his judgment, 
Christ saith, is impartial, he speaks nothing from favor, or from ill-feeling. Yet the Jews, when they were 
asked where Christ should be born, replied, “In Bethlehem” ( Matt. ii. 5 ), and produced the evidence, 
saying, “And thou, Bethlehem, art by no means the least among the princes of Judah.” ( Mic. v. 2.) Before 
they had seen Him they bore this witness, but when they saw Him in their malice they concealed the 
testimony, saying, “But as for this fellow, we know not whence He is.” ( c. ix. 29.) Nathanael did not so, but 
continued to retain the opinion which he had from the beginning, that He was not “of Nazareth.” 


How then do the prophets call Him a Nazarene? From His being brought up and abiding there. And He 
omits to say, “I am not of Nazareth,’ as Philip hath told thee, but of Bethlehem,” that He may not at once 
make the account seem questionable; and besides this, because, even if He had gained belief, He would 
not have given sufficient proof that He was the Christ. For what hindered Him without being Christ, from 
being of Bethlehem, like the others who were born there? This then He omits; but He does that which has 
most power to bring him over, for He shows that He was present when they were conversing. For when 
Nathanael had said, 


Ver. 48. “Whence knowest Thou me?” He replies, “Before that Philip called thee, when thou wast under 
the fig-tree, I saw thee.” 


Observe a man firm and steady. When Christ had said, “Behold an Israelite indeed,” he was not made vain 
by this approbation, he ran not after this open praise, but continues seeking and searching more exactly, 
and desires to learn something certain. He still enquired as of a man, but Jesus answered as God. For He 
said, “I have known thee from the first,” (him and the candor of his character, this He knew not as a man, 
from having closely followed him, but as God from the first,) “and but now I saw thee by the fig-tree”; 
when there was no one present there but only Philip and Nathanael who said all these things in private. It 
is mentioned, that having seen him afar off, He said, “Behold an Israelite indeed”; to show, that before 
Philip came near, Christ spoke these words, that the testimony might not be suspected. For this reason 
also He named the time, the place, and the tree; because if He had only said, “Before Philip came to thee, 
I saw thee,” He might have been suspected of having sent him, and of saying nothing wonderful; but now, 
by mentioning both the place where he was when addressed by Philip, and the name of the tree, and the 
time of the conversation, He showed that His foreknowledge was unquestionable. 


And He did not merely show to him His foreknowledge, but instructed him also in another way. For He 
brought him to a recollection of what they then had said; as, “Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” And it was most especially on this account that Nathanael received Him, because when he had 
uttered these words, He did not condemn, but praised and approved him. Therefore he was assured that 
this was indeed the Christ, both from His foreknowledge, and from His having exactly searched out his 
sentiments, which was the act of One who would show that He knew what was in his mind; and besides, 
from His not having blamed, but rather praised him when he had seemed to speak against Himself. He 
said then, that Philip had “called” him; but what Philip had said to him or he to Philip, He omitted, leaving 
it to his own conscience, and not desiring farther to rebuke him. 


[3.] Was it then only “before Philip called him” that He “saw” him? did He not see him before this with His 
sleepless eye? He saw him, and none could gainsay it; but this is what it was needful to say at the time. 
And what did Nathanael? When he had received an unquestionable proof of His foreknowledge, he 
hastened to confess Him, showing by his previous delay his caution, and his fairness by his assent 
afterwards. For, said the Evangelist, 


Ver. 49. “He answered and saith unto Him, Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God, Thou art the King of Israel:” 


Seest thou how his soul is filled at once with exceeding joy, and embraces Jesus with words? “Thou art,” 
saith he, “that expected, that sought-for One.” Seest thou how he is amazed, how he marvels? how he 
leaps and dances with delight? 


So ought we also to rejoice, who have been thought worthy to know the Son of God; to rejoice, not in 
thought alone, but to show it also by our actions. And what must they do who rejoice? Obey Him who has 
been made known to them; and they who obey, must do whatever He willeth. For if we are going to do 
what angers Him, how shall we show that we rejoice? See ye not in our houses when a man entertains one 
whom he loves, how gladly he exerts himself, running about in every direction, and though it be needful to 


spend all that he has, sparing nothing so that he please his visitor? But if one who invites should not 
attend to his guest, and not do such things as would procure him ease, though he should say ten thousand 
times that he rejoices at his coming, he could never be believed by him. And justly; for this should be 
shown by actions. Let us then, since Christ hath come to us, show that we rejoice, and do nothing that 
may anger him; let us garnish the abode to which He has come, for this they do who rejoice; let us set 
before Him the meal which He desires to eat, for this they do who hold festival. And what is this meal? He 
saith Himself; “My meat is, that I may do the will of Him that sent me.” (c. iv. 34.) When He is hungry, let 
us feed Him; when He is thirsty, let us give Him drink: though thou give Him but a cup of cold water, He 
receives it; for He loves thee, and to one who loves, the offerings of the beloved, though they be small, 
appear great. Only be not thou slothful; though thou cast in but two farthings, He refuses them not, but 
receives them as great riches. For since He is without wants, and receives these offerings, not because He 
needs them, it is reasonable that all distinction should be not in the quantity of the gifts, but the intention 
of the giver. Only show that thou lovest Him who is come, that for His sake thou art giving all diligence, 
that thou rejoicest at His coming. See how He is disposed toward thee. He came for thee, He laid down 
His life for thee, and after all this He doth not refuse even to entreat thee. “We are ambassadors,” saith 
Paul, “for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us.” ( 2 Cor. v. 20.) “And who is so mad,” saith some 
one, “as not to love his own Master?” I say so too, and I know that not one of us would deny this in words 
or intention; but one who is beloved desires love to be shown, not by words only, but by deeds also. For to 
say that we love, and not to act like lovers, is ridiculous, not only before God, but even in the sight of men. 
Since then to confess Him in word only, while in deeds we oppose Him, is not only unprofitable, but also 
hurtful to us; let us, I entreat you, also make confession by our works; that we also may obtain a 
confession from Him in that day, when before His Father He shall confess those who are worthy in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, by whom and with whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, now and ever, and 
world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XxI 


JOHN I. 49, 50 


“Nathanael answered and saith unto Him, Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God, Thou art the King of Israel. 
Jesus answered, and said unto him, Because I said unto thee, I saw thee under the fig-tree, believest thou? 
Thou shalt see greater things than these.” 


[1.] Beloved, we need much care, much watchfulness, to be able to look into the depth of the Divine 
Scriptures. For it is not possible to discover their meaning in a careless way, or while we are asleep, but 
there needs close search, and there needs earnest prayer, that we may be enabled to see some little way 
into the secrets of the divine oracles. To-day, for instance, here is no trifling question proposed to us, but 
one which requires much zeal and enquiry. For when Nathanael said, “Thou art the Son of God,” Christ 
replies, “Because I said unto thee, I saw thee under the fig-tree, believest thou? Thou shalt see greater 
things than these.” 


Now what is the question arising from this passage? It is this. Peter, when after so many miracles and 
such high doctrine he confessed that, “Thou art the Son of God” ( Matt. xvi. 16 ), is called “blessed,” as 
having received the revelation from the Father; while Nathanael, though he said the very same thing 
before seeing or hearing either miracles or doctrine, had no such word addressed to him, but as though 
he had not said so much as he ought to have said, is brought to things greater still. What can be the 
reason of this? It is, that Peter and Nathanael both spoke the same words, but not both with the same 
intention. Peter confessed Him to be “The Son of God” but as being Very God; Nathanael, as being mere 
man. And whence does this appear? From what he said after these words; for after, “Thou art the Son of 
God,” he adds, “Thou art the King of Israel.” But the Son of God is not “King of Israel” only, but of all the 
world. 


And what I say is clear, not from this only, but also from what follows. For Christ added nothing more to 
Peter, but as though his faith were perfect, said, that upon this confession of his He would build the 
Church; but in the other case He did nothing like this, but the contrary. For as though some large, and 
that the better, part were wanting to his confession He added what follows. For what saith He? 


Ver. 51. “Verily, verily I say unto you, Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the Angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of Man.” 


Seest thou how He leads him up by little and little from the earth, and causes him no longer to imagine 
Him a man merely? for One to whom Angels minister, and on whom Angels ascend and descend, how 
could He be man? For this reason He said, “Thou shalt see greater things than these.” And in proof of this, 
He introduces the ministry of Angels. And what He means is something of this kind: “Doth this, O 
Nathanael, seem to thee a great matter, and hast thou for this confessed me to be King of Israel? What 
then wilt thou say, when thou seest the Angels ascending and descending upon Me?” Persuading him by 
these words to own Him Lord also of the Angels. For on Him as on the King’s own Son, the royal ministers 
ascended and descended, once at the season of the Crucifixion, again at the time of the Resurrection and 
the Ascension, and before this also, when they “came and ministered unto Him” ( Matt. iv. 11 ), when they 
proclaimed the glad tidings of His birth, and cried, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace” ( 
Luke ii. 14 ), when they came to Mary, when they came to Joseph. 


And He does now what He has done in many instances; He utters two predictions, gives present proof of 
the one, and confirms that which has to be accomplished by that which is so already. For of His sayings 
some had been proved, such as, “Before Philip called thee, under the fig-tree I saw thee”; others had yet 
to come to pass, and had partly done so, namely, the descending and ascending of the Angels, at the 
Crucifixion, the Resurrection, and the Ascension; and this He renders credible by His words even before 
the event. For one who had known His power by what had gone before, and heard from Him of things to 
come, would more readily receive this prediction too. 


What then does Nathanael? To this he makes no reply. And therefore at this point Christ stopped His 
discourse with him, allowing him to consider in private what had been said; and not choosing to pour forth 
all at once, having cast seed into fertile ground, He then leaves it to shoot at leisure. And this He has 
shown in another place, where He saith, “The kingdom of heaven is like to a man that soweth good seed, 
but while he slept, his enemy cometh, and soweth tares among the wheat.” 


Chap. ii. ver. 1, 2. “On the third day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee. And Jesus was called to the 
marriage. And the mother of Jesus was there, and His brethren.” 


I said before that He was best known in Galilee; therefore they invite Him to the marriage, and He comes; 
for He looked not to His own honor, but to our benefit. He who disdained not to “take upon Him the form 
of a servant” ( Philip. ii. 7 ), would much less disdain to be present at the marriage of servants; He who sat 
down “with publicans and sinners” ( Matt. ix. 13 ), would much less refuse to sit down with those present 
at the marriage. Assuredly they who invited Him had not formed a proper judgment of Him, nor did they 


invite Him as some great one, but merely as an ordinary acquaintance; and this the Evangelist has hinted 
at, when he says, “The mother of Jesus was there, and His brethren.” Just as they invited her and His 
brethren, they invited Jesus. 


Ver. 3. “And when they wanted wine, His mother saith unto Him, They have no wine.” 


Here it is worth while to enquire whence it came into His mother’s mind to imagine anything great of her 
Son; for He had as yet done no miracle, since the Evangelist saith, “This beginning of miracles did Jesus in 
Cana of Galilee.” (c. ii. 11.) 


[2.] Now if any say that this is not a sufficient proof that it was the “beginning of His miracles,” because 
there is added simply “in Cana of Galilee,” as allowing it to have been the first done there, but not 
altogether and absolutely the first, for He probably might have done others elsewhere, we will make 
answer to him of that which we have said before. And of what kind? The words of John (the Baptist); “And 
I knew Him not; but that He should be made manifest to Israel, therefore am I come, baptizing with 
water.” Now if He had wrought miracles in early age, the Israelites would not have needed another to 
declare Him. For He who came among men, and by His miracles was so made known, not to those only in 
Judzea, but also to those in Syria and beyond, and who did this in three years only, or rather who did not 
need even these three years to manifest Himself ( Matt. iv. 24 ), for immediately and from the first His 
fame went abroad everywhere; He, I say, who in a short time so shone forth by the multitude of His 
miracles, that His name was well known to all, was much less likely, if while a child He had from an early 
age wrought miracles, to escape notice so long. For what was done would have seemed stranger as done 
by a boy, and there would have been time for twice or thrice as many, and much more. But in fact He did 
nothing while He was a child, save only that one thing to which Luke has testified ( Luke ii. 46 ), that at 
the age of twelve years He sat hearing the doctors, and was thought admirable for His questioning. 
Besides, it was in accordance with likelihood and reason that He did not begin His signs at once from an 
early age; for they would have deemed the thing a delusion. For if when He was of full age many 
suspected this, much more, if while quite young He had wrought miracles, would they have hurried Him 
sooner and before the proper time to the Cross, in the venom of their malice; and the very facts of the 
Dispensation would have been discredited. 


“How then,” asks some one, “came it into the mind of His mother to imagine anything great of Him?” He 
was now beginning to reveal Himself, and was plainly discovered by the witness of John, and by what He 
had said to His disciples. And before all this, the Conception itself and all its attending circumstances had 
inspired her with a very great opinion of the Child; “for,” said Luke, “she heard all the sayings concerning 
the Child, and kept them in her heart.” “Why then,” says one, “did not she speak this before?” Because, as 
I said, it was now at last that He was beginning to manifest Himself. Before this time He lived as one of 
the many, and therefore His mother had not confidence to say any such thing to Him; but when she heard 
that John had come on His account, and that he had borne such witness to Him as he did, and that He had 
disciples, after that she took confidence, and called Him, and said, when they wanted wine, “They have no 
wine.” For she desired both to do them a favor, and through her Son to render herself more conspicuous; 
perhaps too she had some human feelings, like His brethren, when they said, “Show thyself to the world” ( 
c. xvii. 4 ), desiring to gain credit from His miracles. Therefore He answered somewhat vehemently, 
saying, 


Ver. 4. “Woman, what have I to do with thee? Mine hour is not yet come.” 


To prove that He greatly respected His mother, hear Luke relate how He was “subject to” His parents ( 
Luke ii. 51 ), and our own Evangelist declare how He had forethought for her at the very season of the 
Crucifixion. For where parents cause no impediment or hindrance in things belonging to God, it is our 
bounden duty to give way to them, and there is great danger in not doing so; but when they require 
anything unseasonably, and cause hindrance in any spiritual matter, it is unsafe to obey. And therefore He 
answered thus in this place, and again elsewhere, “Who is My mother, and who are My brethren?” ( Matt. 
xii. 48 ), because they did not yet think rightly of Him; and she, because she had borne Him, claimed, 
according to the custom of other mothers, to direct Him in all things, when she ought to have reverenced 
and worshiped Him. This then was the reason why He answered as He did on that occasion. For consider 
what a thing it was, that when all the people high and low were standing round Him, when the multitude 
was intent on hearing Him, and His doctrine had begun to be set forth, she should come into the midst 
and take Him away from the work of exhortation, and converse with Him apart, and not even endure to 
come within, but draw Him outside merely to herself. This is why He said, “Who is My mother and My 
brethren?” Not to insult her who had borne Him, (away with the thought!) but to procure her the greatest 
benefit, and not to let her think meanly of Him. For if He cared for others, and used every means to 
implant in them a becoming opinion of Himself, much more would He do so in the case of His mother. And 
since it was probable that if these words had been addressed to her by her Son, she would not readily 
have chosen even then to be convinced, but would in all cases have claimed the superiority as being His 
mother, therefore He replied as He did to them who spake to Him; otherwise He could not have led up her 
thoughts from His present lowliness to His future exaltation, had she expected that she should always be 
honored by Him as by a son, and not that He should come as her Master. 


[3.] It was then from this motive that He said in this place, “Woman, what have I to do with thee?” and 


also for another reason not less pressing. What was that? It was, that His miracles might not be 
suspected. The request ought to have come from those who needed, not from His mother. And why so? 
Because what is done at the request of one’s friends, great though it be, often causes offense to the 
spectators; but when they make the request who have the need, the miracle is free from suspicion, the 
praise unmixed, the benefit great. So if some excellent physician should enter a house where there were 
many sick, and be spoken to by none of the patients or their relations, but be directed only by his own 
mother, he would be suspected and disliked by the sufferers, nor would any of the patients or their 
attendants deem him able to exhibit anything great or remarkable. And so this was a reason why He 
rebuked her on that occasion, saying, “Woman, what have I to do with thee?” instructing her for the 
future not to do the like; because, though He was careful to honor His mother, yet He cared much more 
for the salvation of her soul, and for the doing good to the many, for which He took upon Him the flesh. 


These then were the words, not of one speaking rudely to his mother, but belonging to a wise 
dispensation, which brought her into a right frame of mind, and provided that the miracles should be 
attended with that honor which was meet. And setting other things aside, this very appearance which 
these words have of having been spoken chidingly, is amply enough to show that He held her in high 
honor, for by His displeasure He showed that He reverenced her greatly; in what manner, we will say in 
the next discourse. Think of this then, and when you hear a certain woman saying, “Blessed is the womb 
that bare Thee, and the paps which Thou hast sucked,” and Him answering, “rather blessed are they that 
do the will of my Father” ( Luke xi. 27 ), suppose that those other words also were said with the same 
intention. For the answer was not that of one rejecting his mother, but of One who would show that her 
having borne Him would have nothing availed her, had she not been very good and faithful. Now if, setting 
aside the excellence of her soul, it profited Mary nothing that the Christ was born of her, much less will it 
be able to avail us to have a father or a brother, or a child of virtuous and noble disposition, if we 
ourselves be far removed from his virtue. “A brother,” saith David, “doth not redeem, shall man redeem?” 
( Ps. xlix. 7 , LXX.) We must place our hopes of salvation in nothing else, but only in our own righteous 
deeds (done) after the grace of God. For if this by itself could have availed, it would have availed the Jews, 
(for Christ was their kinsman according to the flesh,) it would have availed the town in which He was 
born, it would have availed His brethren. But as long as His brethren cared not for themselves, the honor 
of their kindred availed them nothing, but they were condemned with the rest of the world, and then only 
were approved, when they shone by their own virtue; and the city fell, and was burnt, having gained 
nothing from this; and His kinsmen according to the flesh were slaughtered and perished very miserably, 
having gained nothing towards being saved from their relationship to Him, because they had not the 
defense of virtue. The Apostles, on the contrary, appeared greater than any, because they followed the 
true and excellent way of gaining relationship with Him, that by obedience. And from this we learn that 
we have always need of faith, and a life shining and bright, since this alone will have power to save us. For 
though His relations were for a long time everywhere held in honor, being called the Lord’s kinsmen, yet 
now we do not even know their names, while the lives and names of the Apostles are everywhere 
celebrated. 


Let us then not be proud of nobleness of birth according to the flesh, but though we have ten thousand 
famous ancestors, let us use diligence ourselves to go beyond their excellences, knowing that we shall 
gain nothing from the diligence of others to help us in the judgment that is to come; nay, this will be the 
more grievous condemnation, that though born of righteous parents and having an example at home, we 
do not, even thus, imitate our teachers. And this I say now, because I see many heathens, when we lead 
them to the faith and exhort them to become Christians, flying to their kinsmen and ancestors and house, 
and saying, “All my relations and friends and companions are faithful Christians.” What is that to thee, 
thou wretched and miserable? This very thing will be especially thy ruin, that thou didst not respect the 
number of those around thee, and run to the truth. Others again who are believers but live a careless life, 
when exhorted to virtue make the very same defense, and say, “my father and my grandfather and my 
great-grandfather were very pious and good men.” But this will assuredly most condemn thee, that being 
descended from such men, thou hast acted unworthily of the root from whence thou art sprung. For hear 
what the Prophet says to the Jews, “Israel served for a wife, and for a wife he kept (sheep)” ( Hos. xii. 12 ); 
and again Christ, “Your father Abraham rejoiced to see My day, and he saw it, and was glad.” (c. viii. 56.) 
And everywhere they bring forward to them the righteous acts of their fathers, not only to praise them, 
but also to make the charge against their descendants more heavy. Knowing then this, let us use every 
means that we may be saved by our own works, lest having deceived ourselves by vain trusting on others, 
we learn that we have been deceived when the knowledge of it will profit us nothing. “In the grave,” saith 
David, “who shall give thee thanks?” ( Ps. vi. 5.) Let us then repent here, that we may obtain the 
everlasting goods, which may God grant we all do, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XXII 
JOHN II. 4 


“Woman, what have I to do with thee? Mine hour is not yet come.” 


[1.] In preaching the word there is some toil, and this Paul declares when he says, “Let the elders that 


rule well be counted worthy of double honor, especially they who labor in the word and doctrine.” ( 1 Tim. 
v. 17.) Yet it is in your power to make this labor light or heavy; for if you reject our words, or if without 
actually rejecting them you do not show them forth in your works, our toil will be heavy, because we labor 
uselessly and in vain: while if ye heed them and give proof of it by your works, we shall not even feel the 
toil, because the fruit produced by our labor will not suffer the greatness of that labor to appear. So that if 
you would rouse our zeal, and not quench or weaken it, show us, I beseech you, your fruit, that we may 
behold the fields waving with corn, and being supported by hopes of an abundant crop, and reckoning up 
your riches, may not be slothful in carrying on this good traffic. 


It is no slight question which is proposed to us also to-day. For first, when the mother of Jesus says, “They 
have no wine,” Christ replies, “Woman, what have I to do with thee? Mine, hour is not yet come.” And 
then, having thus spoken, He did as His mother had said; an action which needs enquiry no less than the 
words. Let us then, after calling upon Him who wrought the miracle, proceed to the explanation. 


The words are not used in this place only, but in others also; for the same Evangelist says, “They could not 
lay hands on Him, because His hour was not yet come” ( c. viii. 20 ); and again, “No man laid hands on 
Him, because His hour was not yet come” (c. vii. 30 ); and again, “The hour is come, glorify Thy Son.” (c. 
xvii. 1.) What then do the words mean? I have brought together more instances, that I may give one 
explanation of all. And what is that explanation? Christ did not say, “Mine hour is not yet come,” as being 
subject to the necessity of seasons, or the observance of an “hour”; how can He be so, who is Maker of 
seasons, and Creator of the times and the ages? To what else then did He allude? He desires to show this; 
that He works all things at their convenient season, not doing all at once; because a kind of confusion and 
disorder would have ensued, if, instead of working all at their proper seasons, He had mixed all together, 
His Birth, His Resurrection, and His coming to Judgment. Observe this; creation was to be, yet not all at 
once; man and woman were to be created, yet not even these together; mankind were to be condemned to 
death, and there was to be a resurrection, yet the interval between the two was to be great; the law was 
to be given, but not grace with it, each was to be dispensed at its proper time. Now Christ was not subject 
to the necessity of seasons, but rather settled their order, since He is their Creator; and therefore He saith 
in this place, “Mine hour is not yet come.” And His meaning is, that as yet He was not manifest to the 
many, nor had He even His whole company of disciples; Andrew followed Him, and next to him Philip, but 
no one else. And moreover, none of these, not even His mother nor His brethren, knew Him as they ought; 
for after His many miracles, the Evangelist says of His brethren, “For neither did His brethren believe in 
Him.” (c. vii. 5.) And those at the wedding did not know Him either, for in their need they would certainly 
have come to and entreated Him. Therefore He saith, “Mine hour is not yet come”; that is, “I am not yet 
known to the company, nor are they even aware that the wine has failed; let them first be sensible of this. 
I ought not to have been told it from thee; thou art My mother, and renderest the miracle suspicious. They 
who wanted the wine should have come and besought Me, not that I need this, but that they might with an 
entire assent accept the miracle. For one who knows that he is in need, is very grateful when he obtains 
assistance; but one who has not a sense of his need, will never have a plain and clear sense of the 
benefit.” 


Why then after He had said, “Mine hour is not yet come,” and given her a denial, did He what His mother 
desired? Chiefly it was, that they who opposed Him, and thought that He was subject to the “hour,” might 
have sufficient proof that He was subject to no hour; for had He been so, how could He, before the proper 
“hour” was come, have done what He did? And in the next place, He did it to honor His mother, that He 
might not seem entirely to contradict and shame her that bare Him in the presence of so many; and also, 
that He might not be thought to want power, for she brought the servants to Him. 


Besides, even while saying to the Canaanitish woman, “It is not meet to take the children’s bread, and to 
give it unto dogs” ( Matt. xv. 26 ), He still gave the bread, as considering her perseverance; and though 
after his first reply, He said, “I am not sent save unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” yet even after 
saying this, He healed the woman’s daughter. Hence we learn, that although we be unworthy, we often by 
perseverance make ourselves worthy to receive. And for this reason His mother remained by, and openly 
brought to Him the servants, that the request might be made by a greater number; and therefore she 
added, 


Ver. 5. “Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it.” 


For she knew that His refusal proceeded not from want of power, but from humility, and that He might not 
seem without cause to hurry to the miracle; and therefore she brought the servants. 


Ver. 6, 7. “And there were set there six waterpots of stone, after the manner of the purifying of the Jews, 
containing two or three firkins apiece. Jesus said unto them, Fill the waterpots with water; and they filled 
them up to the brim.” 


It is not without a reason that the Evangelist says, “After the manner of the purifying of the Jews,” but in 
order that none of the unbelievers might suspect that lees having been left in the vessels, and water 
having been poured upon and mixed with them, a very weak wine had been made. Therefore he says, 
“after the manner of the purifying of the Jews,” to show that those vessels were never receptacles for 
wine. For because Palestine is a country with but little water, and brooks and fountains were not 


everywhere to be found, they always used to fill waterpots with water, so that they might not have to 
hasten to the rivers if at any time they were defiled, but might have the means of purification at hand. 


“And why was it, that He did not the miracle before they filled them, which would have been more 
marvelous by far? for it is one thing to change given matter to a different quality, and another to create 
matter out of nothing.” The latter would indeed have been more wonderful, but would not have seemed so 
credible to the many. And therefore He often purposely lessens the greatness of His miracles, that it may 
be the more readily received. 


“But why,” says one, “did not He Himself produce the water which He afterwards showed to be wine, 
instead of bidding the servants bring it?” For the very same reason; and also, that He might have those 
who drew it out to witness that what had been effected was no delusion since if any had been inclined to 
be shameless, those who ministered might have said to them, “We drew the water, we filled the vessels.” 
And besides what we have mentioned, He thus overthrows those doctrines which spring up against the 
Church. For since there are some who say that the Creator of the world is another, and that the things 
which are seen are not His works, but those of a certain other opposing god, to curb these men’s madness 
He doth most of His miracles on matter found at hand. Because, had the creator of these been opposed to 
Him, He would not have used what was another’s to set forth His own power. But now to show that it is 
He who transmutes water in the vine plants, and who converts the rain by its passage through the root 
into wine, He effected that in a moment at the wedding which in the plant is long in doing. When they had 
filled the waterpots, He said, 


Ver. 8-10. “Draw out now, and bear unto the governor of the feast; and they bare it. When the ruler of the 
feast had tasted the water that was made wine, and knew not whence it was, (but the servants which 
drew the water knew,) the governor of the feast called the bridegroom, and saith unto him, Every man at 
the beginning doth set forth good wine, and when men have well drunk, then that which is worst; but thou 
hast kept the good wine until now.” 


Here again some mock, saying, “this was an assembly of drunken men, the sense of the judges was spoilt, 
and not able to taste what was made, or to decide on what was done, so that they did not know whether 
what was made was water or wine: for that they were drunk,” it is alleged, “the ruler himself has shown 
by what he said.” Now this is most ridiculous, yet even this suspicion the Evangelist has removed. For he 
does not say that the guests gave their opinion on the matter, but “the ruler of the feast,” who was sober, 
and had not as yet tasted anything. For of course you are aware, that those who are entrusted with the 
management of such banquets are the most sober, as having this one business, to dispose all things in 
order and regularity; and therefore the Lord called such a man’s sober senses to testify to what was done. 
For He did not say, “Pour forth to them that sit at meat,” but, “Bear unto the governor of the feast.” 


“And when the ruler of the feast had tasted the water that was made wine, and knew not whence it was, 
(but the servants knew,) the governor of the feast called the bridegroom.” “And why did he not call the 
servants? for so the miracle would have been revealed.” Because Jesus had not Himself revealed what had 
been done, but desired that the power of His miracles should be known gently, little by little. And suppose 
that it had then been mentioned, the servants who related it would never have been believed, but would 
have been thought mad to bear such testimony to one who at that time seemed to the many a mere man; 
and although they knew the certainty of the thing by experience, (for they were not likely to disbelieve 
their own hands,) yet they were not sufficient to convince others. And so He did not reveal it to all, but to 
him who was best able to understand what was done, reserving the clearer knowledge of it for a future 
time; since after the manifestation of other miracles this also would be credible. Thus when he was about 
to heal the nobleman’s son, the Evangelist has shown that it had already become more clearly known; for 
it was chiefly because the nobleman had become acquainted with the miracle that he called upon Him, as 
John incidentally shows when he says, “Jesus came into Cana of Galilee, where He made the water wine.” 
(c. iv. 46.) And not wine simply, but the best. 


[3.] For such are the miraculous works of Christ, they are far more perfect and better than the operations 
of nature. This is seen also in other instances; when He restored any infirm member of the body, He made 
it better than the sound. 


That it was wine then, and the best of wine, that had been made, not the servants only, but the 
bridegroom and the ruler of the feast would testify; and that it was made by Christ, those who drew the 
water; so that although the miracle were not then revealed, yet it could not in the end be passed in 
silence, so many and constraining testimonies had He provided for the future. That He had made the 
water wine, He had the servants for witnesses; that the wine was good that had been made, the ruler of 
the feast and the bridegroom. 


It might be expected that the bridegroom would reply to this, (the ruler’s speech,) and say something, but 
the Evangelist, hastening to more pressing matters, has only touched upon this miracle, and passed on. 
For what we needed to learn was, that Christ made the water wine, and that good wine; but what the 
bridegroom said to the governor he did not think it necessary to add. And many miracles, at first 
somewhat obscure, have in process of time become more plain, when reported more exactly by those who 
knew them from the beginning. 


At that time, then, Jesus made of water wine, and both then and now He ceases not to change our weak 
and unstable wills. For there are, yes, there are men who in nothing differ from water, so cold, and weak, 
and unsettled. But let us bring those of such disposition to the Lord, that He may change their will to the 
quality of wine, so that they be no longer washy, but have body, and be the cause of gladness in 
themselves and others. But who can these cold ones be? They are those who give their minds to the 
fleeting things of this present life, who despise not this world’s luxury, who are lovers of glory and 
dominion: for all these things are flowing waters, never stable, but ever rushing violently down the steep. 
The rich to-day is poor tomorrow, he who one day appears with herald, and girdle, and chariot, and 
numerous attendants, is often on the next the inhabitant of a dungeon, having unwillingly quitted all that 
show to make room for another. Again, the gluttonous and dissipated man, when he has filled himself to 
bursting, cannot retain even for a single day the supply conveyed by his delicacies, but when that is 
dispersed, in order to renew it he is obliged to put in more, differing in nothing from a torrent. For as in 
the torrent when the first body of water is gone, others in turn succeed; so in gluttony, when one repast is 
removed, we again require another. And such is the nature and the lot of earthly things, never to be 
stable, but to be always pouring and hurrying by; but in the case of luxury, it is not merely the flowing and 
hastening by; but many other things that trouble us. By the violence of its course it wears away the 
strength of the body, and strips the soul of its manliness, and the strongest currents of rivers do not so 
easily eat away their banks and make them sink down, as do luxury and wantonness sweep away all the 
bulwarks of our health; and if you enter a physician’s house and ask him, you will find that almost all the 
causes of diseases arise from this. For frugality and a plain table is the mother of health, and therefore 
physicians have thus named it; for they have called the not being satisfied “health,” (because not to be 
satisfied with food is health,) and they have spoken of sparing diet as the “mother of health.” Now if the 
condition of want is the mother of health, it is clear that fullness is the mother of sickness and debility, 
and produces attacks which are beyond the skill even of physicians. For gout in the feet, apoplexy, 
dimness of sight, pains in the hands, tremors, paralytic attacks, jaundice, lingering and inflammatory 
fevers, and other diseases many more than these, (for we have not time to go over them all,) are the 
natural offspring, not of abstinence and moderate diet, but of gluttony and repletion. And if you will look 
to the diseases of the soul that arise from them, you will see that feelings of coveting, sloth, melancholy, 
dullness, impurity, and folly of all kinds, have their origin here. For after such banquets the souls of the 
luxurious become no better than asses, being torn to pieces by such wild beasts as these (passions). Shall 
I say also how many pains and displeasures they have who wait upon luxury? I could not enumerate them 
all, but by a single principal point I will make the whole clear. At a table such as I speak of, that is, a 
sumptuous one, men never eat with pleasure; for abstinence is the mother of pleasure as well as health, 
while repletion is the source and root not only of diseases, but of displeasure. For where there is satiety 
there desire cannot be, and where there is no desire, how can there be pleasure? And therefore we should 
find that the poor are not only of better understanding and healthier than the rich, but also that they enjoy 
a greater degree of pleasure. Let us, when we reflect on this, flee drunkenness and luxury, not that of the 
table alone, but all other which is found in the things of this life, and let us take in exchange for it the 
pleasure arising from spiritual things, and, as the Prophet says, delight ourselves in the Lord; “Delight 
thyself in the Lord, and He shall give thee the desires of thine heart” ( Ps. xxxvii. 4 ); that so that we may 
enjoy the good things both here and hereafter, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom and with whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost, be glory, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXIII 


JOHN II. 11 
“This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee.” 


[1.] Frequent and fierce is the devil in his attacks, on all sides besieging our salvation; we therefore must 
watch and be sober, and everywhere fortify ourselves against his assault, for if he but gain some slight 
vantage ground, he goes on to make for himself a broad passage, and by degrees introduces all his forces. 
If then we have any care at all for our salvation, let us not allow him to make his approaches even in 
trifles, that thus we may check him beforehand in important matters; for it would be the extreme of folly, 
if, while he displays such eagerness to destroy our souls, we should not bring even an equal amount in 
defense of our own salvation. 


I say not this without a cause, but because I fear lest that wolf be even now standing unseen by us in the 
midst of the fold, and some sheep become a prey to him, being led astray from the flock and from 
hearkening by its own carelessness and his craft. Were the wounds sensible, or did the body receive the 
blows, there would be no difficulty in discerning his plots; but since the soul is invisible, and since that it 
is which receives the wounds, we need great watchfulness that each may prove himself; for none knoweth 
the things of a man as the spirit of a man that is in him. ( 1 Cor. ii. 11.) The word is spoken indeed to all, 
and is offered as a general remedy to those who need it, but it is the business of every individual hearer to 
take what is suited to his complaint. I know not who are sick, I know not who are well. And therefore I use 
every sort of argument, and introduce remedies suited to all maladies, at one time condemning 
covetousness, after that touching on luxury, and again on impurity, then composing something in praise of 
and exhortation to charity, and each of the other virtues in their turn. For I fear lest when my arguments 
are employed on any one subject, I may without knowing it be treating you for one disease while you are 


ill of others. So that if this congregation were but one person, I should not have judged it so absolutely 
necessary to make my discourse varied; but since in such a multitude there are probably also many 
maladies, I not unreasonably diversify my teaching, since my discourse will be sure to attain its object 
when it is made to embrace you all. For this cause also Scripture is something multiform, and speaks on 
ten thousand matters, because it addresses itself to the nature of mankind in common, and in such a 
multitude all the passions of the soul must needs be; though all be not in each. Let us then cleanse 
ourselves of these, and so listen to the divine oracles, and with contrite heart hear what has been this day 
read to us. 


And what is that? “This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee.” I told you the other day, that 
there are some who say that this is not the beginning. “For what,” says one, “if Cana of Galilee’ be added? 
This shows that this was the beginning’ He made in Cana.’“ But on these points I would not venture to 
assert anything exactly. I before have shown that He began His miracles after His Baptism, and wrought 
no miracle before it; but whether of the miracles done after His Baptism, this or some other was the first, 
it seems to me unnecessary to assert positively. 


“And manifested forth His glory.” 


“How?” asks one, “and in what way? For only the servants, the ruler of the feast, and the bridegroom, not 
the greater number of those present, gave heed to what was done.” How then did he “manifest forth His 
glory”? He manifested it at least for His own part, and if all present hear not of the miracle at the time, 
they would hear of it afterwards, for unto the present time it is celebrated, and has not been unnoticed. 
That all did not know it on the same day is clear from what follows, for after having said that He 
“manifested forth His glory,” the Evangelist adds, 


“And His disciples believed on Him.” 


His disciples, who even before this regarded Him with wonder. Seest thou that it was especially necessary 
to work the miracles at times when men were present of honest minds, and who would carefully give heed 
to what was done? for these would more readily believe, and attend more exactly to the circumstances. 
“And how could He have become known without miracles?” Because His doctrine and prophetic powers 
were sufficient to cause wonder in the souls of His hearers, so that they took heed to what He did with a 
right disposition, their minds being already well affected towards Him. And therefore in many other 
places the Evangelists say, that He did no miracle on account of the perversity of the men who dwelt 
there. ( Matt. xii. 38; ch. xiii. 58 , &c.) 


Ver. 12. “After this He went down to Capernaum, He, and His mother, and His brethren, and His disciples; 
and they continued there not many days.” 


Wherefore comes He with “His mother to Capernaum”? for He hath done no miracle there, and the 
inhabitants of that city were not of those who were rightminded towards Him, but of the utterly corrupt. 
And this Christ declared when He said, “And thou, Capernaum, which are exalted to heaven, shall be 
thrust down to hell.” ( Luke x. 15.) Wherefore then goes He? I think it was, because He intended a little 
after to go up to Jerusalem, that He then went to Capernaum, to avoid leading about everywhere with 
Him, His mother and His brethren. And so, having departed and tarried a little while to honor His mother, 
He again commences His miracles after restoring to her home her who had borne Him. Therefore the 
Evangelist says, After “not many days,” 


Ver. 13. “He went up to Jerusalem.” 


He received baptism then a few days before the passover. But on going up to Jerusalem, what did He, a 
deed full of high authority; for He cast out of the Temple those dealers and money changers, and those 
who sold doves, and oxen, and sheep, and who passed their time there for this purpose. 


[2.] Another Evangelist writes, that as He cast them out, He said, Make not my Father’s house “a den of 
thieves,” but this one, 


Ver. 16. (“Make not My Father’s house) an house of merchandise.” 


They do not in this contradict each other, but show that he did this a second time, and that both these 
expressions were not used on the same occasion, but that He acted thus once at the beginning of His 
ministry, and again when He had come to the very time of His Passion. Therefore, (on the latter occasion, ) 
employing more strong expressions, He spoke of it as (being made) “a den of thieves,” but here at the 
commencement of His miracles He does not so, but uses a more gentle rebuke; from which it is probable 
that this took place a second time. 


“And wherefore,” says one, “did Christ do this same, and use such severity against these men, a thing 
which He is nowhere else seen to do, even when insulted and reviled, and called by them Samaritan’ and 
demoniac’? for He was not even satisfied with words only, but took a scourge, and so cast them out.” Yes, 
but it was when others were receiving benefit, that the Jews accused and raged against Him; when it was 
probable that they would have been made savage by His rebukes, they showed no such disposition 


towards Him, for they neither accused nor reviled Him. What say they? 
Ver. 18. “What sign showest Thou unto us, seeing that Thou doest these things?” 


Seest thou their excessive malice, and how the benefits done to others incensed them more (than 
reproofs)? 


At one time then He said, that the Temple was made by them “a den of thieves,” showing that what they 
sold was gotten by theft, and rapine, and covetousness, and that they were rich through other men’s 
calamities; at another, “a house of merchandise,” pointing to their shameless traffickings. “But wherefore 
did He this?” Since he was about to heal on the Sabbath day, and to do many such things which were 
thought by them transgressions of the Law, in order that He might not seem to do this as though He had 
come to be some rival God and opponent of His Father, He takes occasion hence to correct any such 
suspicion of theirs. For One who had exhibited so much zeal for the House was not likely to oppose Him 
who was Lord of the House, and who was worshiped in it. No doubt even the former years during which 
He lived according to the Law, were sufficient to show His reverence for the Legislator, and that He came 
not to give contrary laws; yet since it was likely that those years were forgotten through lapse of time, as 
not having been known to all because He was brought up in a poor and mean dwelling, He afterwards 
does this in the presence of all, (for many were present because the feast was nigh at hand,) and at great 
risk. For he did not merely “cast them out,” but also “overturned the tables,” and “poured out the money,” 
giving them by this to understand, that He who threw Himself into danger for the good order of the House 
could never despise his Master. Had He acted as He did from hypocrisy, He should only have advised 
them; but to place Himself in danger was very daring. For it was no light thing to offer Himself to the 
anger of so many market-folk, to excite against Himself a most brutal mob of petty dealers by His 
reproaches and His blows, this was not the action of a pretender, but of one choosing to suffer everything 
for the order of the House. 


And therefore not by His actions only, but by His words, He shows his agreement with the Father; for He 
saith not “the Holy House,” but “My Father’s House.” See, He even calls Him, “Father,” and they are not 
wroth; they thought He spoke in a general way: but when He went on and spoke more plainly, so as to set 
before them the idea of His Equality, then they become angry. 


And what say they? “What sign showest Thou unto us, seeing that Thou doest these things?” Alas for their 
utter madness! Was there need of a sign before they could cease their evil doings, and free the house of 
God from such dishonor? and was it not the greatest sign of His Excellence that He had gotten such zeal 
for that House? In fact, the well-disposed were distinguished by this very thing, for “They,” His disciples, 
it says, 


Ver. 17. “Remembered that it is written, The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” 


But the Jews did not remember the Prophecy, and said, “What sign showest Thou unto us?” ( Ps. lxix. 9 ), 
both grieving that their shameful traffic was cut off, and expecting by these means to stop Him, and also 
desiring to challenge Him to a miracle, and to find fault with what He was doing. Wherefore He will not 
give them a sign; and before, when they came and asked Him, He made them the same answer, “A wicked 
and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign; and there shall no sign be given unto it, but the sign of the 
prophet Jonas.” ( Matt. xvi. 4.) Only then the answer was clear, now it is more ambiguous. This He doth on 
account of their extreme insensibility; for He who prevented them without their asking, and gave them 
signs, would never when they asked have turned away from them, had He not seen that their minds were 
wicked and false, and their intention treacherous. Think how full of wickedness the question itself was at 
the outset. When they ought to have applauded Him for His earnestness and zeal, when they ought to 
have been astonished that He cared so greatly for the House, they reproach Him, saying, that it was 
lawful to traffic, and unlawful for any to stop their traffic, except he should show them a sign. What saith 
Christ? 


Ver. 19. “Destroy this Temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” 


Many such sayings He utters which were not intelligible to His immediate hearers, but which were to be 
so to those that should come after. And wherefore doth He this? In order that when the accomplishment of 
His prediction should have come to pass, He might be seen to have foreknown from the beginning what 
was to follow; which indeed was the case with this prophecy. For, saith the Evangelist, 


Ver. 22. “When He was risen from the dead, His disciples remembered that He had said this; and they 
believed the Scripture, and the word which Jesus had said.” 


But at the time when this was spoken, the Jews were perplexed as to what it might mean, and cast about 
to discover, saying, 


Ver. 20. “Forty and six years was this Temple in building, and wilt thou rear it up in three days?” 


“Forty and six years,” they said, referring to the latter building, for the former was finished in twenty 
years’ time. ( Ezra vi. 15.) 


Maximus and Antonius Melissa. 


Souls that breathe free of all things, possess life, and though separated from the body, and found 
possessed of a longing for it, are borne immortal to the bosom of God: as in the winter season the vapours 
of the earth attracted by the sun’s rays rise to him. 


The Barocc. ms. 

All souls are immortal, even those of the wicked, for whom it were better that they were not deathless. 
For, punished with the endless vengeance of quenchless fire, and not dying, it is impossible for them to 
have a period put to their misery. 

VII.—Fragment from the Book on Slander. 

Antonius Melissa, Book. II. Sermon 69. 

Never be afraid of the slanderer who addresses you. But rather say, Stop, brother; I daily commit more 
grievous errors, and how can I judge him? For you will gain two things, healing with one plaster both 
yourself and your neighbour. He shows what is really evil. Whence, by these arguments, God has 
contrived to make each one’s disposition manifest. 


Antonius Melissa, Book I. Sermon 64, and Book II. Sermon 87. Also Maximus, Sermon 59, p. 669; John of 
Damascus, Book II. 


It is not abstaining from deeds that justifies the believer, but purity and sincerity of thoughts. 
VUI.—Other Fragments from Antonius Melissa. 
I.—Book I. Sermon 17, on Confession. 


Repentance then becomes capable of wiping out every sin, when on the occurrence of the soul’s fault it 
admits no delay, and does not let the impulse pass on to a long space of time. For it is in this way that evil 
will be unable to leave a trace in us, being plucked away at the moment of its assault like a newly planted 
plant. 


As the creatures called crabs are easy to catch, from their going sometimes forward and sometimes 
backward; so also the soul, which at one time is laughing, at another weeping, and at another giving way 
to luxury, can do no good. 


He who is sometimes grieving, and is sometimes enjoying himself and laughing, is like a man pelting the 
dog of voluptuousness with bread, who chases it in appearance, but in fact invites it to remain near him. 


2. Book I. Sermon 51, on Praise. 


Some flatterers were congratulating a wise man. He said to them, If you stop praising me, I think myself 
something great after your departure; but if you do not stop praising me, I guess my own impurity. 


Feigned praise is worth less than true censure. 

3. Book II. Sermon 46, on the Lazy and Indolent. 

To the weak and infirm, what is moderate appears excessive. 

4. Book II. Sermon 55, on Your Neighbour—That You are to Bear His Burdens, Etc. 


The reproof that is given with knowledge is very faithful. Sometimes also the knowledge of those who are 
condemned is found to be the most perfect demonstration. 


5. Book II. Sermon 74, on the Proud, and Those Desirous of Vainglory. 


To the man who exalts and magnifies himself is attached the quick transition and the fall to low estate, as 
the divine word teaches. 


6. Book II. Sermon 87. 

Pure speech and a spotless life are the throne and true temple of God. 

IX.—Fragment of the Treatise on Marriage. 

Maximus, Sermon III. p. 538, on Modesty and Chastity. Also, John of Damascus, Book III 
Parallel Chap. 27 


[3.] Wherefore then did He not resolve the difficulty and say, “I speak not of that Temple, but of My flesh”? 
Why does the Evangelist, writing the Gospel at a later period, interpret the saying, and Jesus keep silence 
at the time? Why did He so keep silence? Because they would not have received His word; for if not even 
the disciples were able to understand the saying, much less were the multitudes. “When,” saith the 
Evangelist, “He was risen from the dead, then they remembered, and believed the Scripture and His 
word.” There were two things that hindered them for the time, one the fact of the Resurrection, the other, 
the greater question whether He was God that dwelt within; of both which things He spake darkly when 
He said, “Destroy this Temple, and I will rear it up in three days.” And this St. Paul declares to be no small 
proof of His Godhead, when he writes, “Declared to be the Son of God with power, according to the Spirit 
of holiness, by the Resurrection from the dead.” ( Rom. i. 4.) 


But why doth He both there, and here, and everywhere, give this for a sign, at one time saying, “When ye 
have lifted up the Son of Man, then ye shall know that I Am” (c. viii. 28 ); at another, “There shall no sign 
be given you but the sign of the prophet Jonas” ( Matt. xii. 39 ); and again in this place, “In three days I 
will raise it up”? Because what especially showed that He was not a mere man, was His being able to set 
up a trophy of victory over death, and so quickly to abolish His long enduring tyranny, and conclude that 
difficult war. Wherefore He saith, “Then ye shall know.” “Then.” When? When after My Resurrection I 
shall draw (all) the world to Me, then ye shall know that I did these things as God, and Very Son of God, 
avenging the insult offered to My Father. 


“Why then, instead of saying, What need is there of “signs” to check evil deeds?’ did He promise that He 
would give them a sign?” Because by so doing He would have the more exasperated them; but in this way 
He rather astonished them. Still they made no answer to this, for He seemed to them to say what was 
incredible, so that they did not stay even to question Him upon it, but passed it by as impossible. Yet had 
they been wise, though it seemed to them at the time incredible, still when He wrought His many miracles 
they would then have come and questioned Him, would then have intreated that the difficulty might be 
resolved to them; but because they were foolish, they gave no heed at all to part of what was said, and 
part they heard with evil frame of mind. And therefore Christ spoke to them in an enigmatical way. 


The question still remains, “How was it that the disciples did not know that He must rise from the dead?” 
It was, because they had not been vouchsafed the gift of the Spirit; and therefore, though they constantly 
heard His discourses concerning the Resurrection, they understood them not, but reasoned with 
themselves what this might be. For very strange and paradoxical was the assertion that one could raise 
himself, and would raise himself in such wise. And so Peter was rebuked, when, knowing nothing about 
the Resurrection, he said, “Be it far from Thee.” ( Matt. xvi. 22.) And Christ did not reveal it clearly to 
them before the event, that they might not be offended at the very outset, being led to distrust His words 
on account of the great improbability of the thing, and because they did not yet clearly know Him, who He 
was. For no one could help believing what was proclaimed aloud by facts, while some would probably 
disbelieve what was told to them in words. Therefore He at first allowed the meaning of His words to be 
concealed; but when by their experience He had verified His sayings, He after that gave them 
understanding of His words, and such gifts of the Spirit that they received them all at once. “He,” saith 
Jesus, “shall bring all things to your remembrance.” ( c. xiv. 26.) For they who in a single night cast off all 
respect for Him, and fled from and denied that they even knew Him, would scarcely have remembered 
what He had done and said during the whole time, unless they had enjoyed much grace of the Spirit. 


“But,” says one, “if they were to hear from the Spirit, why needed they to accompany Christ when they 
would not retain His words?” Be cause the Spirit taught them not, but called to their mind what Christ 
had said before; and it contributes not a little to the glory of Christ, that they were referred to the 
remembrance of the words He had spoken to them. At the first then it was of the gift of God that the grace 
of the Spirit lighted upon them so largely and abundantly; but after that, it was of their own virtue that 
they retained the Gift. For they displayed a shining life, and much wisdom, and great labors, and despised 
this present life, and thought nothing of earthly things, but were above them all; and like a sort of light- 
winged eagle, soaring high by their works; reached to heaven itself, and by these possessed the 
unspeakable grace of the Spirit. 


Let us then imitate them, and not quench our lamps, but keep them bright by alms-doing, for so is the 
light of this fire preserved. Let us collect the oil into our vessels whilst we are here, for we cannot buy it 
when we have departed to that other place, nor can we procure it elsewhere, save only at the hands of the 
poor. Let us therefore collect it thence very abundantly, if, at least, we desire to enter in with the 
Bridegroom. But if we do not this, we must remain without the bridechamber, for it is impossible, it is 
impossible, though we perform ten thousand other good deeds, to enter the portals of the Kingdom 
without alms-doing. Let us then show forth this very abundantly, that we may enjoy those ineffable 
blessings; which may it come to pass that we all attain, by the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XXIV 


JOHN II. 23 


“Now when He was in Jerusalem at the Passover, in the feast, many believed on Him.” 


[1.] Of the men of that time some clung to their error, others laid hold on the truth, while of these last, 
some having retained it for a little while again fell off from it. Alluding to these, Christ compared them to 
seeds not deeply sown, but having their roots upon the surface of the earth; and He said that they should 
quickly perish. And these the Evangelist has here pointed out to us, saying, 


“When He was in Jerusalem, at the Passover, in the feast, many believed on Him, when they saw the 
miracles which He did.” 


Ver. 24. “But Jesus did not commit Himself unto them.” 


For they were the more perfect among His disciples, who came to Him not only because of His miracles, 
but through His teaching also. The grosser sort the miracles attracted, but the better reasoners His 
prophecies and doctrines; and so they who were taken by His teaching were more steadfast than those 
attracted by His miracles. And Christ also called them “blessed,” saying, “Blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed.” ( c. xx. 29 .) But that these here mentioned were not real disciples, the 
following passage shows, for it saith, “Jesus did not commit Himself unto them.” Wherefore? 


“Because He knew all things,” 
Ver. 25. “And needed not that any should testify of man, for He knew what was in man.” 


The meaning is of this kind. “He who dwells in men’s hearts, and enters into their thoughts, took no heed 
of outward words; and knowing well that their warmth was but for a season, He placed not confidence in 
them as in perfect disciples, nor committed all His doctrines to them as though they had already become 
firm believers.” Now, to know what is in the heart of men belongs to God alone, “who hath fashioned 
hearts one by one” ( Ps. xxxiii. 15 , LXX.), for, saith Solomon, “Thou, even Thou only, knowest the hearts” ( 
1 Kings viii. 39 ); He therefore needed not witnesses to learn the thoughts of His own creatures, and so 
He felt no confidence in them because of their mere, temporary belief. Men, who know neither the present 
nor the future, often tell and entrust all without any reserve to persons who approach them deceitfully 
and who shortly will fall off from them; but Christ did not so, for well He knew all their secret thoughts. 


And many such now there are, who have indeed the name of faith, but are unstable, and easily led away; 
wherefore neither now doth Christ commit Himself to them, but concealeth from them many things; and 
just as we do not place confidence in mere acquaintances but in real friends, so also doth Christ. Hear 
what He saith to His disciples, “Henceforth I call you not servants, ye are My friends.” (c. xv. 14, 15.) 
Whence is this and why? “Because all things that I have heard of My Father I have made known unto you.” 
And therefore He gave no signs to the Jews who asked for them, because they asked tempting Him. 
Indeed the asking for signs is a practice of tempters both then and now; for even now there are some that 
seek them and say, “Why do not miracles take place also at this present time?” If thou art faithful, as thou 
oughtest to be, and lovest Christ as thou oughtest to love Him, thou hast no need of signs, they are given 
to the unbelievers. “How then,” asks one, “were they not given to the Jews?” Given they certainly were; 
and if there were times when though they asked they did not receive them, it was because they asked 
them not that they might be delivered from their unbelief, but in order the more to confirm their 
wickedness. 


Chap. iii. 1, 2. “And there was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus. The same came to Jesus by 
night.” 


This man appears also in the middle of the Gospel, making defense for Christ; for he saith, “Our law 
judgeth no man before it hear him” ( c. vii. 51 ); and the Jews in anger replied to him, “Search and look, 
for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.” Again after the crucifixion he bestowed great care upon the burial 
of the Lord’s body: “There came also,” saith the Evangelist, “Nicodemus, which came to the Lord by night, 
and brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about an hundred pound weight.” ( c. xix. 39.) And even now 
he was disposed towards Christ, but not as he ought, nor with proper sentiments respecting Him, for he 
was as yet entangled in Jewish infirmity. Wherefore he came by night, because he feared to do so by day. 
Yet not for this did the merciful God reject or rebuke him, or deprive him of His instruction, but even with 
much kindness conversed with him and disclosed to him very exalted doctrines, enigmatically indeed, but 
nevertheless He disclosed them. For far more deserving of pardon was he than those who acted thus 
through wickedness. They are entirely without excuse; but he, though he was liable to condemnation, yet 
was not so to an equal degree. “How then does the Evangelist say nothing of the kind concerning him?” 
He has said in another place, that “of the rulers also many believed on Him, but because of the Jews they 
did not confess (Him), lest they should be put out of the synagogue” (c. xii. 42 ); but here he has implied 
the whole by mentioning his coming “by night.” What then saith Nicodemus? 


“Rabbi, we know that Thou art a Teacher come from God: for no man can do the miracles that Thou doest, 
except God be with him.” 


[2.] Nicodemus yet lingers below, has yet human thoughts concerning Him, and speaks of Him as of a 


Prophet, imagining nothing great from His miracles. “We know,” he says, “that Thou art a Teacher come 
from God.” “Why then comest thou by night and secretly, to Him that speaketh the things of God, to Him 
who cometh from God? Why conversest thou not with Him openly?” But Jesus said nothing like this to him, 
nor did He rebuke him; for, saith the Prophet, “A bruised reed shall He not break, and smoking flax shall 
he not quench; He shall not strive nor cry” ( Isa. xlii. 2, 3; as quoted Matt. xii. 19, 20 ): and again He saith 
Himself, “I came not to condemn the world, but to save the world.” ( c. xii. 47.) 


“No man can do these miracles, except God be with him.” 


Still here Nicodemus speaks like the heretics, in saying, that He hath a power working within Him, and 
hath need of the aid of others to do as He did. What then saith Christ? Observe His exceeding 
condescension. He refrained for a while from saying, “I need not the help of others, but do all things with 
power, for I am the Very Son of God, and have the same power as My Father,” because this would have 
been too hard for His hearer; for I say now what I am always saying, that what Christ desired was, not so 
much for a while to reveal His own Dignity, as to persuade men that He did nothing contrary to His 
Father. And therefore in many places he appears in words confined by limits, but in His actions He doth 
not so. For when He worketh a miracle, He doth all with power, saying, “I will, be thou clean.” ( Matt. viii. 
3.) “Talitha, arise.” ( Mark v. 41 ; not verbally quoted.) “Stretch forth thy hand.” ( Mark iii. 5.) “Thy sins be 
forgiven thee.” ( Matt. ix. 2.) “Peace, be still.” ( Mark iv. 39.) “Take up thy bed, and go unto thine house.” ( 
Matt. ix. 6.) “Thou foul spirit, I say unto thee, come out of him.” ( Mark ix. 25 ; not verbally quoted.) “Be it 
unto thee even as thou wilt.” ( Matt. xv. 28.) “If any one say (aught) unto you, ye shall say, The Lord hath 
need of him.” ( Mark xi. 3.) “This day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” ( Luke xxiii. 43 .) “Ye have heard 
that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill; but I say unto you, that whosoever is angry with 
his brother without a cause, shall be in danger of the judgment.” ( Matt. v. 21, 22.) “Come ye after Me, 
and I will make you fishers of men.” ( Mark i. 17.) And everywhere we observe that His authority is great; 
for in His actions no one could find fault with what was done. How was it possible? Had His words not 
come to pass, nor been accomplished as He commanded, any one might have said that they were the 
commands of a madman; but since they did come to pass, the reality of their accomplishment stopped 
men’s mouths even against their will. But with regard to His discourses, they might often in their 
insolence charge Him with madness. Wherefore now in the case of Nicodemus, He utters nothing openly, 
but by dark sayings leads him up from his low thoughts, teaching him, that He has sufficient power in 
Himself to show forth miracles; for that His Father begat Him Perfect and All-sufficient, and without any 
imperfection. 


But let us see how He effects this. Nicodemus saith, “Rabbi, we know that Thou art a Teacher come from 
God, for no man can do the miracles that Thou doest, except God be with him.” He thought he had said 
something great when he had spoken thus of Christ. What then saith Christ? To show that he had not yet 
set foot even on the threshold of right knowledge, nor stood in the porch, but was yet wandering 
somewhere without the palace, both he and whoever else should say the like, and that he had not so much 
as glanced towards true knowledge when he held such an opinion of the Only-Begotten, what saith He? 


Ver. 3. “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born again, he cannot see the Kingdom of God.” 


That is, “Unless thou art born again and receivest the right doctrines, thou art wandering somewhere 
without, and art far from the Kingdom of heaven.” But He does not speak so plainly as this. In order to 
make the saying less hard to bear, He does not plainly direct it at him, but speaks indefinitely, “Except a 
man be born again”: all but saying, “both thou and any other, who may have such opinions concerning Me, 
art somewhere without the Kingdom.” Had He not spoken from a desire to establish this, His answer 
would have been suitable to what had been said. Now the Jews, if these words had been addressed to 
them, would have derided Him and departed; but Nicodemus shows here also his desire of instruction. 
And this is why in many places Christ speaks obscurely, because He wishes to rouse His hearers to ask 
questions, and to render them more attentive. For that which is said plainly often escapes the hearer, but 
what is obscure renders him more active and zealous. Now what He saith, is something like this: “If thou 
art not born again, if thou partakest not of the Spirit which is by the washing of Regeneration, thou canst 
not have a right opinion of Me, for the opinion which thou hast is not spiritual, but carnal.” ( Tit. iii. 5.) 
But He did not speak thus, as refusing to confound one who had brought such as he had, and who had 
spoken to the best of his ability; and He leads him unsuspectedly up to greater knowledge, saying, 
“Except a man be born again.” The word “again,” in this place, some understand to mean “from heaven,” 
others, “from the beginning.” “It is impossible,” saith Christ, “for one not so born to see the Kingdom of 
God”; in this pointing to Himself, and declaring that there is another beside the natural sight, and that we 
have need of other eyes to behold Christ. Having heard this, 


Ver. 4. “Nicodemus saith, How can a man be born when he is old?” 


Callest thou Him “Master,” sayest thou that He is “come from God,” and yet receivest thou not His words, 
but usest to thy Teacher a manner of speaking which expresses much perplexity? For the “How,” is the 
doubting question of those who have no strong belief, but who are yet of the earth. Therefore Sarah 
laughed when she had said, “How?” And many others having asked this question, have fallen from the 
faith. 


[3.] And thus heretics continue in their heresy, because they frequently make this enquiry, saying, some of 
them, “How was He begotten?” others, “How was He made flesh?” and subjecting that Infinite Essence to 
the weakness of their own reasonings. Knowing which, we ought to avoid this unseasonable curiosity, for 
they who search into these matters shall, without learning the “How,” fall away from the right faith. On 
this account Nicodemus, being in doubt, enquires the manner in which this can be, (for he understood 
that the words spoken referred to himself,) is confused, and dizzy, and in perplexity, having come as to a 
man, and hearing more than man’s words, and such as no one ever yet had heard; and for a while he 
rouses himself at the sublimity of the sayings, but yet is in darkness, and unstable, borne about in every 
direction, and continually falling away from the faith. And therefore he perseveres in proving the 
impossibility, so as to provoke Him to clearer teaching. 


“Can aman,” he saith, “enter into his mother’s womb, and be born?” 


Seest thou how when one commits spiritual things to his own reasonings, he speaks ridiculously, seems to 
be trifling, or to be drunken, when he pries into what has been said beyond what seems good to God, and 
admits not the submission of faith? Nicodemus heard of the spiritual Birth, yet perceived it not as 
spiritual, but dragged down the words to the lowness of the flesh, and made a doctrine so great and high 
depend upon physical consequence. And so he invents frivolities, and ridiculous difficulties. Wherefore 
Paul said, “The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit.” ( 1 Cor. ii. 14.) Yet even in this he 
preserved his reverence for Christ, for he did not mock at what had been said, but, deeming it impossible, 
held his peace. There were two difficulties; a Birth of this kind, and the Kingdom; for neither had the 
name of the Kingdom ever been heard among the Jews, nor of a Birth like this. But he stops for a while at 
the first, which most astonished his mind. 


Let us then, knowing this, not enquire into things relating to God by reasoning, nor bring heavenly 
matters under the rule of earthly consequences, nor subject them to the necessity of nature; but let us 
think of all reverently, believing as the Scriptures have said; for the busy and curious person gains 
nothing, and besides not finding what he seeks, shall suffer extreme punishment. Thou hast heard, that 
(the Father) begat (the Son): believe what thou hast heard; but do ask not, “How,” and so take away the 
Generation; to do so would be extreme folly. For if this man, because, on hearing of a Generation, not that 
ineffable Generation, but this which is by grace, he conceived nothing great concerning it, but human and 
earthly thoughts, was therefore darkened and in doubt, what punishment must they deserve, who are 
busy and curious about that most awful Generation, which transcends all reason and intellect? For 
nothing causes such dizziness as human reasoning, all whose words are of earth, and which cannot 
endure to be enlightened from above. Earthly reasonings are full of mud, and therefore need we streams 
from heaven, that when the mud has settled, the clearer portion may rise and mingle with the heavenly 
lessons; and this comes to pass, when we present an honest soul and an upright life. For certainly it is 
possible for the intellect to be darkened, not only by unseasonable curiosity, but also by corrupt manners; 
wherefore Paul hath said to the Corinthians, “I have fed you with milk, and not with meat; for hitherto ye 
were not able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able, for ye are yet carnal; for whereas there is among you 
envying, and strife, and divisions, are ye not carnal?” ( 1 Cor. iii. 2.) And also in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and in many places, one may see Paul asserting that this is the cause of evil doctrines; for that 
the soul possessed by passions cannot behold anything great or noble, but as if darkened by a sort of film 
suffers most grievous dimsightedness. 


Let us then cleanse ourselves, let us kindle the light of knowledge, let us not sow among thorns. What the 
thorns are, ye know, though we tell you not; for often ye have heard Christ call the cares of this present 
life, and the deceitfulness of riches, by this name. ( Matt. xiii. 22.) And with reason. For as thorns are 
unfruitful, so are these things; as thorns tear those that handle them, so do these passions; as thorns are 
readily caught by the fire, and hateful by the husbandman, so too are the things of the world; as in thorns, 
wild beasts, and snakes, and scorpions hide themselves, so do they in the deceitfulness of riches. But let 
us kindle the fire of the Spirit, that we may consume the thorns, and drive away the beasts, and make the 
field clear for the husbandman; and after cleansing it, let us water it with the streams of the Spirit, let us 
plant the fruitful olive, that most kindly of trees, the evergreen, the light-giving, the nutritious, the 
wholesome. All these qualities hath almsgiving, which is, as it were, a seal on those that possess it. This 
plant not even death when it comes causes to wither, but ever it stands enlightening the mind, feeding the 
sinews of the soul, and rendering its strength mightier. And if we constantly possess it, we shall be able 
with confidence to behold the Bridegroom, and to enter into the bridal chamber; to which may we all 
attain, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father and the 
Holy Ghost be glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XXV 
JOHN ITI. 5 


“Verily I say unto thee, Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom 
of God.” 


[1.] Little children who go daily to their teachers receive their lessons, and repeat them, and never cease 


from this kind of acquisition, but sometimes employ nights as well as days, and this they are compelled to 
do for perishable and transient things. Now we do not ask of you who are come to age such toil as you 
require of your children; for not every day, but two days only in the week do we exhort you to hearken to 
our words, and only for a short portion of the day, that your task may be an easy one. For the same reason 
also we divide to you in small portions what is written in Scripture, that you may be able easily to receive 
and lay them up in the storehouses of your minds, and take such pains to remember them all, as to be able 
exactly to repeat them to others yourselves, unless any one be sleepy, and dull, and more idle than a little 
child. 


Let us now attend to the sequel of what has been before said. When Nicodemus fell into error and wrested 
the words of Christ to the earthly birth, and said that it was not possible for an old man to be born again, 
observe how Christ in answer more clearly reveals the manner of the Birth, which even thus had difficulty 
for the carnal enquirer, yet still was able to raise the hearer from his low opinion of it. What saith He? 
“Verily I say unto thee, Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom 
of God.” What He declares is this: “Thou sayest that it is impossible, I say that it is so absolutely possible 
as to be necessary, and that it is not even possible otherwise to be saved.” For necessary things God hath 
made exceedingly easy also. The earthly birth which is according to the flesh, is of the dust, and therefore 
heaven is walled against it, for what hath earth in common with heaven? But that other, which is of the 
Spirit, easily unfolds to us the arches above. Hear, ye as many as are unilluminated, shudder, groan, 
fearful is the threat, fearful the sentence. “It is not (possible),” He saith, “for one not born of water and 
the Spirit, to enter into the Kingdom of heaven”; because he wears the raiment of death, of cursing, of 
perdition, he hath not yet received his Lord’s token, he is a stranger and an alien, he hath not the royal 
watchword. “Except,” He saith, “a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of heaven.” 


Yet even thus Nicodemus did not understand. Nothing is worse than to commit spiritual things to 
argument; it was this that would not suffer him to suppose anything sublime and great. This is why we are 
called faithful, that having left the weakness of human reasonings below, we may ascend to the height of 
faith, and commit most of our blessings to her teaching; and if Nicodemus had done this, the thing would 
not have been thought by him impossible. What then doth Christ? To lead him away from his groveling 
imagination, and to show that He speaks not of the earthly birth, He saith, “Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit he cannot enter into the Kingdom of heaven.” This He spoke, willing to draw him 
to the faith by the terror of the threat, and to persuade him not to deem the thing impossible, and taking 
pains to move him from his imagination as to the carnal birth. “I mean,” saith He, “another Birth, O 
Nicodemus. Why drawest thou down the saying to earth? Why subjectest thou the matter to the necessity 
of nature? This Birth is too high for such pangs as these; it hath nothing in common with you; it is indeed 
called birth,’ but in name only has it aught in common, in reality it is different. Remove thyself from that 
which is common and familiar; a different kind of childbirth bring I into the world; in another manner will 
I have men to be generated: I have come to bring a new manner of Creation. I formed (man) of earth and 
water; but that which was formed was unprofitable, the vessel was wrenched awry; I will no more form 
them of earth and water, but of water’ and of the Spirit.’“ 


And if any one asks, “How of water?” I also will ask, How of earth? How was the clay separated into 
different parts? How was the material uniform, (it was earth only,) and the things made from it, various 
and of every kind? Whence are the bones, and sinews, and arteries, and veins? Whence the membranes, 
and vessels of the organs, the cartilages, the tissues, the liver, spleen, and heart? whence the skin, and 
blood, and mucus, and bile? whence so great powers, whence such varied colors? These belong not to 
earth or clay. How does the earth, when it receives the seeds, cause them to shoot, while the flesh 
receiving them wastes them? How does the earth nourish what is put into it, while the flesh is nourished 
by these things, and does not nourish them? The earth, for instance, receives water, and makes it wine; 
the flesh often receives wine, and changes it into water. Whence then is it clear that these things are 
formed of earth, when the nature of the earth is, according to what has been said, contrary to that of the 
body? I cannot discover by reasoning, I accept it by faith only. If then things which take place daily, and 
which we handle, require faith, much more do those which are more mysterious and more spiritual than 
these. For as the earth, which is soulless and motionless, was empowered by the will of God, and such 
wonders were worked in it; much more when the Spirit is present with the water, do all those things so 
strange and transcending reason, easily take place. 


[2.] Do not then disbelieve these things, because thou seest them not; thou dost not see thy soul, and yet 
thou believest that thou hast a soul, and that it is a something different besides the body. 


But Christ led him not in by this example, but by another; the instance of the soul, though it is 
incorporeal, He did not adduce for that reason, because His hearer’s disposition was as yet too dull. He 
sets before him another, which has no connection with the density of solid bodies, yet does not reach so 
high as to the incorporeal natures; that is, the movement of wind. He begins at first with water, which is 
lighter than earth, but denser than air. And as in the beginning earth was the subject material, but the 
whole was of Him who molded it; so also now water is the subject material, and the whole is of the grace 
of the Spirit: then, “man became a living soul,” ( Gen. ii. 7 ); now he becomes “a quickening Spirit.” But 
great is the difference between the two. Soul affords not life to any other than him in whom it is; Spirit not 


only lives, but affords life to others also. Thus, for instance, the Apostles even raised the dead. Then, man 
was formed last, when the creation had been accomplished; now, on the contrary, the new man is formed 
before the new creation; he is born first, and then the world is fashioned anew. ( 1 Cor. xv. 45.) And as in 
the beginning He formed him entire, so He creates him entire now. Then He said, “Let us make for him a 
help” ( Gen. ii. 18 , LXX.), but here He said nothing of the kind. What other help shall he need, who has 
received the gift of the Spirit? What further need of assistance has he, who belongs to the Body of Christ? 
Then He made man in the image of God, now He hath united him with God Himself; then He bade him 
rule over the fishes and beasts, now He hath exalted our first-fruits above the heavens; then He gave him 
a garden for his abode, now He hath opened heaven to us; then man was formed on the sixth day, when 
the world was almost finished; but now on the first, at the very beginning, at the time when light was 
made before. From all which it is plain, that the things accomplished belonged to another and a better 
life, and to a condition having no end. 


The first creation then, that of Adam, was from earth; the next, that of the woman, from his rib; the next, 
that of Abel, from seed; yet we cannot arrive at the comprehension of any one of these, nor prove the 
circumstances by argument, though they are of a most earthly nature; how then shall we be able to give 
account of the unseen generation by Baptism, which is far more exalted than these, or to require 
arguments for that strange and marvelous Birth? Since even Angels stand by while that Generation takes 
place, but they could not tell the manner of that marvelous working, they stand by only, not performing 
anything, but beholding what takes place. The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, worketh all. Let us 
then believe the declaration of God; that is more trustworthy than actual seeing. The sight often is in 
error, it is impossible that God’s Word should fail; let us then believe it; that which called the things that 
were not into existence may well be trusted when it speaks of their nature. What then says it? That what 
is effected is a Generation. If any ask, “How,” stop his mouth with the declaration of God, which is the 
strongest and a plain proof. If any enquire, “Why is water included?” let us also in return ask, “Wherefore 
was earth employed at the beginning in the creation of man?” for that it was possible for God to make 
man without earth, is quite plain to every one. Be not then over-curious. 


That the need of water is absolute and indispensable, you may learn in this way. On one occasion, when 
the Spirit had flown down before the water was applied, the Apostle did not stay at this point, but, as 
though the water were necessary and not superfluous, observe what he says; “Can any man forbid water, 
that these should not be baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost as well as we?” ( Acts x. 47.) 


What then is the use of the water? This too I will tell you hereafter, when I reveal to you the hidden 
mystery. There are also other points of mystical teaching connected with the matter, but for the present I 
will mention to you one out of many. What is this one? In Baptism are fulfilled the pledges of our covenant 
with God; burial and death, resurrection and life; and these take place all at once. For when we immerse 
our heads in the water, the old man is buried as in a tomb below, and wholly sunk forever; then as we 
raise them again, the new man rises in its stead. As it is easy for us to dip and to lift our heads again, so it 
is easy for God to bury the old man, and to show forth the new. And this is done thrice, that you may learn 
that the power of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost fulfilleth all this. To show that what we say is no 
conjecture, hear Paul saying, “We are buried with Him by Baptism into death”: and again, “Our old man is 
crucified with Him”: and again, “We have been planted together in the likeness of His death.” ( Rom. vi. 4, 
5, 6.) And not only is Baptism called a “cross,” but the “cross” is called “Baptism.” “With the Baptism,” 
saith Christ, “that I am baptized withal shall ye be baptized” ( Mark x. 39 ): and, “I have a Baptism to be 
baptized with” ( Luke xii. 50 ) (which ye know not); for as we easily dip and lift our heads again, so He 
also easily died and rose again when He willed or rather much more easily, though He tarried the three 
days for the dispensation of a certain mystery. 


[3.] Let us then who have been deemed worthy of such mysteries show forth a life worthy of the Gift, that 
is, a most excellent conversation; and do ye who have not yet been deemed worthy, do all things that you 
may be so, that we may be one body, that we may be brethren. For as long as we are divided in this 
respect, though a man be father, or son, or brother, or aught else, he is no true kinsman, as being cut off 
from that relationship which is from above. What advantageth it to be bound by the ties of earthly family, 
if we are not joined by those of the spiritual? what profits nearness of kin on earth, if we are to be 
strangers in heaven? For the Catechumen is a stranger to the Faithful. He hath not the same Head, he 
hath not the same Father, he hath not the same City, nor Food, nor Raiment, nor Table, nor House, but all 
are different; all are on earth to the former, to the latter all are in heaven. One has Christ for his King; the 
other, sin and the devil; the food of one is Christ, of the other, that meat which decays and perishes; one 
has worms’ work for his raiment, the other the Lord of angels; heaven is the city of one, earth of the other. 
Since then we have nothing in common, in what, tell me, shall we hold communion? Did we remove the 
same pangs, did we come forth from the same womb? This has nothing to do with that most perfect 
relationship. Let us then give diligence that we may become citizens of the city which is above. How long 
do we tarry over the border, when we ought to reclaim our ancient country? We risk no common danger; 
for if it should come to pass, (which God forbid!) that through the sudden arrival of death we depart hence 
uninitiated, though we have ten thousand virtues, our portion will be no other than hell, and the 
venomous worm, and fire unquenchable, and bonds indissoluble. But God grant that none of those who 
hear these words experience that punishment! And this will be, if having been deemed worthy of the 
sacred mysteries, we build upon that foundation gold, and silver, and precious stones; for so after our 


departure hence we shall be able to appear in that place rich, when we leave not our riches here, but 
transport them to inviolable treasuries by the hands of the poor, when we lend to Christ. Many are our 
debts there, not of money, but of sins; let us then lend Him our riches, that we may receive pardon for our 
sins; for He it is that judgeth. Let us not neglect Him here when He hungereth, that He may ever feed us 
there. Here let us clothe Him, that He leave us not bare of the safety which is from Him. If here we give 
Him drink, we shall not with the rich man say, “Send Lazarus, that with the tip of his finger he may drop 
water on my broiling tongue.” If here we receive Him into our house, there He will prepare many 
mansions for us; if we go to Him in prison, He too will free us from our bonds; if we take Him in when He 
is a stranger, He will not suffer us to be strangers to the Kingdom of heaven, but will give us a portion in 
the City which is above; if we visit Him when He is sick, He also will quickly deliver us from our 
infirmities. 


Let us then, as receiving great things though we give but little, still give the little that we may gain the 
great. While it is yet time, let us sow, that we may reap. When the winter overtakes us, when the sea is no 
longer navigable, we are no longer masters of this traffic. But when shall the winter be? When that great 
and manifest Day is at hand. Then we shall cease to sail this great and broad sea, for such the present life 
resembles. Now is the time of sowing, then of harvest and of gain. If a man puts not in his seed at seed 
time and sows in harvest, besides that he effects nothing, he will be ridiculous. But if the present is seed 
time, it follows that it is a time not for gathering together, but for scattering; let us then scatter, that we 
may gather in, and not seek to gather in now, lest we lose our harvest; for, as I said, this season summons 
us to sow, and spend, and lay out, not to collect and lay by. Let us not then give up the opportunity, but let 
us put in abundant seed, and spare none of our stores, that we may receive them again with abundant 
recompense, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father and 
the Holy Ghost be glory, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXVI 
JOHN III. 6 


“That which is born of the flesh is flesh: and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” 


[1.] Great mysteries are they, of which the Only-begotten Son of God has counted us worthy; great, and 
such as we were not worthy of, but such as it was meet for Him to give. For if one reckon our desert, we 
were not only unworthy of the gift, but also liable to punishment and vengeance; but He, because He 
looked not to this, not only delivered us from punishment, but freely gave us a life much more bright than 
the first, introduced us into another world, made us another creature; “If any man be in Christ,” saith 
Paul, “he is a new creature.” ( 2 Cor. v. 17.) What kind of “new creature”? Hear Christ Himself declare; 
“Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God.” Paradise was 
entrusted to us, and we were shown unworthy to dwell even there, yet He hath exalted us to heaven. In 
the first things we were found unfaithful, and He hath committed to us greater; we could not refrain from 
a single tree, and He hath provided for us the delights above; we kept not our place in Paradise, and He 
hath opened to us the doors of heaven. Well said Paul, “O the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God!” ( Rom. xi. 33.) There is no longer a mother, or pangs, or sleep, or coming together, 
and embracings of bodies; henceforth all the fabric of our nature is framed above, of the Holy Ghost and 
water. The water is employed, being made the Birth to him who is born; what the womb is to the embryo, 
the water is to the believer; for in the water he is fashioned and formed. At first it was said, “Let the 
waters bring forth the creeping things that have life” ( Gen. i. 20 , LXX.); but from the time that the Lord 
entered the streams of Jordan, the water no longer gives forth the “creeping thing that hath life,” but 
reasonable and Spirit-bearing souls; and what has been said of the sun, that he is “as a bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber” ( Ps. xviii. 6 ), we may now rather say of the faithful, for they send forth rays 
far brighter than he. That which is fashioned in the womb requires time, not so that in water, but all is 
done in a single moment. Here our life is perishable, and takes its origin from the decay of other bodies; 
that which is to be born comes slowly, (for such is the nature of bodies, they acquire perfection by time,) 
but it is not so with spiritual things. And why? Because the things made are formed perfect from the 
beginning. 


When Nicodemus still hearing these things was troubled, see how Christ partly opens to him the secret of 
this mystery, and makes that clear which was for a while obscure to him. “That which is born,” saith He, 
“of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” He leads him away from all the things 
of sense, and suffers him not vainly to pry into the mysteries revealed with his fleshly eyes; “We speak 
not,” saith He, “of flesh, but of Spirit, O Nicodemus,” (by this word He directs him heavenward for a 
while,) “seek then nothing relating to things of sense; never can the Spirit appear to those eyes, think not 
that the Spirit bringeth forth the flesh.” “How then,” perhaps one may ask, “was the Flesh of the Lord 
brought forth?” Not of the Spirit only, but of flesh; as Paul de clares, when he says, “Made of a woman, 
made under the Law” ( Gal. iv. 4 ); for the Spirit fashioned Him not indeed out of nothing, (for what need 
was there then of a womb?) but from the flesh of a Virgin. How, I cannot explain unto you; yet it was done, 
that no one might suppose that what was born is alien to our nature. For if even when this has taken place 
there are some who disbelieve in such a birth, into what impiety would they not have fallen had He not 
partaken of the Virgin’s flesh. 


“That which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” Seest thou the dignity of the Spirit? It appears performing the 
work of God; for above he said of some, that, “they were begotten of God,” (c. i. 13 ,) here He saith, that 
the Spirit begetteth them. 


“That which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” His meaning is of this kind; “He that is born of the Spirit is 
spiritual.” For the Birth which He speaks of here is not that according to essence, but according to honor 
and grace. Now if the Son is so born also, in what shall He be superior to men so born? And how is He, 
Only-begotten? For I too am born of God, though not of His Essence, and if He also is not of His Essence, 
how in this respect does He differ from us? Nay, He will then be found to be inferior to the Spirit; for birth 
of this kind is by the grace of the Spirit. Needs He then the help of the Spirit that He may continue a Son? 
And in what do these differ from Jewish doctrines? 


Christ then having said, “He that is born of the Spirit is spirit,” when He saw him again confused, leads 
His discourse to an example from sense, saying, 


Ver. 7, 8. “Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born again. The wind bloweth where it listeth.” 


For by saying, “Marvel not,” He indicates the confusion of his soul, and leads him to something lighter 
than body. He had already led him away from fleshly things, by saying, “That which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit”; but when Nicodemus knew not what “that which is born of the Spirit is spirit” meant, He next 
carries him to another figure, not bringing him to the density of bodies, nor yet speaking of things purely 
incorporeal, (for had he heard he could not have received this,) but having found a something between 
what is and what is not body, namely, the motion of the wind, He brings him to that next. And He saith of 
it, 


“Thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth.” 


Though He saith, “it bloweth where it listeth,” He saith it not as if the wind had any power of choice, but 
declaring that its natural motion cannot be hindered, and is with power. For Scripture knoweth how to 
speak thus of things without life, as when it saith, “The creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly.” 
( Rom. viii. 20.) The expression therefore, “bloweth where it listeth,” is that of one who would show that it 
cannot be restrained, that it is spread abroad everywhere, and that none can hinder its passing hither and 
thither, but that it goes abroad with great might, and none is able to turn aside its violence. 


[2.] “And thou hearest its voice,” (that is, its rustle, its noise,) “but canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 


Here is the conclusion of the whole matter. “If,” saith He, “thou knowest not how to explain the motion 
nor the path of this wind which thou perceivest by hearing and touch, why art thou over-anxious about the 
working of the Divine Spirit, when thou understandest not that of the wind, though thou hearest its 
voice?” The expression, “bloweth where it listeth,” is also used to establish the power of the Comforter; 
for if none can hold the wind, but it moveth where it listeth, much less will the laws of nature, or limits of 
bodily generation, or anything of the like kind, be able to restrain the operations of the Spirit. 


That the expression, “thou hearest its voice,” is used respecting the wind, is clear from this circumstance; 
He would not, when conversing with an unbeliever and one unacquainted with the operation of the Spirit, 
have said, “Thou hearest its voice.” As then the wind is not visible, although it utters a sound, so neither is 
the birth of that which is spiritual visible to our bodily eyes; yet the wind is a body, although a very subtle 
one; for whatever is the object of sense is body. If then you do not complain because you cannot see this 
body, and do not on this account disbelieve, why do you, when you hear of “the Spirit,” hesitate and 
demand such exact accounts, although you act not so in the case of a body? What then doth Nicodemus? 
still he continues in his low Jewish opinion, and that too when so clear an example has been mentioned to 
him. Wherefore when he again says doubtingly, 


Ver. 9, 10. “How can these things be?” Christ now speaks to him more chidingly; “Art thou a master in 
Israel, and knowest not these things?” 


Observe how He nowhere accuses the man of wickedness, but only of weakness and simplicity. “And 
what,” one may ask, “has this birth in common with Jewish matters?” Tell me rather what has it that is not 
in common with them? For the first-created man, and the woman formed from his side, and the barren 
women, and the things accomplished by water, I mean what relates to the fountain on which Elisha made 
the iron tool to swim, to the Red Sea which the Jews passed over, to the pool which the Angel troubled, to 
Naaman the Syrian who was cleansed in Jordan, all these proclaimed beforehand, as by a figure, the Birth 
and the purification which were to be. And the words of the Prophet allude to the manner of this Birth, as, 
“Tt shall be announced unto the Lord a generation which cometh, and they shall announce His 
righteousness unto a people that shall be born, whom the Lord hath made” ( Ps. xxii. 30; xxx. 31 , LXX.); 
and, “Thy youth shall be renewed as an eagle’s” ( Ps. ciii. 5 , LXX.); and, “Shine, O Jerusalem; behold, Thy 
King cometh!” ( Isa. lx. 1; Zech. ix. 9 ); and, “Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven.” ( Ps. xxxii. 1 
, LXX.) Isaac also was a type of this Birth. For tell me, Nicodemus, how was he born? was it according to 
the law of nature? By no means; the mode of his generation was midway between this of which we speak 


and the natural; the natural, because he was begotten by cohabitation; the other, because he was 
begotten not of blood, (but by the will of God.) I shall show that these figures proclaimed beforehand not 
only this birth, but also that from the Virgin. For, because no one would easily have believed that a virgin 
could bear a child, barren women first did so, then such as were not only barren, but aged also. That a 
woman should be made from a rib was indeed far more wonderful than that the barren should conceive; 
but because that was of early and old time, another figure, new and fresh, was given, that of the barren 
women; to prepare the way for belief in the Virgin’s travail. To remind him then of these things, Jesus 
said, “Art thou a master in Israel, and knowest not these things?” 


Ver. 11. “We speak that We do know, and testify that We have seen, and none receiveth Our witness.” 


This He added, making His words credible by another argument, and condescending in His speech to the 
other’s infirmity. 


[3.] And what is this that He saith, “We speak that We do know, and testify that We have seen”? Because 
with us the sight is the most trustworthy of the senses, and if we desire to gain a person’s belief, we speak 
thus, that we saw it with our eyes, not that we know it by hearsay; Christ therefore speaks to him rather 
after the manner of men, gaining belief for His words by this means also. And that this is so, and that He 
desires to establish nothing else, and refers not to sensual vision, is clear from this; after saying, “That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit,” He adds, “We speak that 
we do know, and testify that we have seen.” Now this (of the Spirit) was not yet born ; how then saith He, 
“what we have seen”? Is it not plain that He speaks of a knowledge not otherwise than exact? 


“And none receiveth our witness.” The expression “we know,” He uses then either concerning Himself and 
His Father, or concerning Himself alone; and “no man receiveth,” is the expression not of one displeased, 
but of one who declares a fact: for He said not, “What can be more senseless than you who receive not 
what is so exactly declared by us?” but displaying all gentleness, both by His works and His words, He 
uttered nothing like this; mildly and kindly He foretold what should come to pass, so guiding us too to all 
gentleness, and teaching us when we converse with any and do not persuade them, not to be annoyed or 
made savage; for it is impossible for one out of temper to accomplish his purpose, he must make him to 
whom he speaks still more incredulous. Wherefore we must abstain from anger, and make our words in 
every way credible by avoiding not only wrath, but also loud speaking for loud speaking is the fuel of 
passion. 


Let us then bind the horse, that we may subdue the rider; let us clip the wings of our wrath, so the evil 
shall no more rise to a height. A keen passion is anger, keen, and skillful to steal our souls; therefore we 
must on all sides guard against its entrance. It were strange that we should be able to tame wild beasts, 
and yet should neglect our own savage minds. Wrath is a fierce fire, it devours all things; it harms the 
body, it destroys the soul, it makes a man deformed and ugly to look upon; and if it were possible for an 
angry person to be visible to himself at the time of his anger, he would need no other admonition, for 
nothing is more displeasing than an angry countenance. Anger is a kind of drunkenness, or rather it is 
more grievous than drunkenness, and more pitiable than (possession of) a daemon. But if we be careful 
not to be loud in speech, we shall find this the best path to sobriety of conduct. And therefore Paul would 
take away clamor as well as anger, when he says, “Let all anger and clamor be put away from you.” ( Eph. 
iv. 31.) Let us then obey this teacher of all wisdom, and when we are wroth with our servants, let us 
consider our own trespasses, and be ashamed at their forbearance. For when thou art insolent, and thy 
servant bears thy insults in silence, when thou actest unseemly, he like a wise man, take this instead of 
any other warning. Though he is thy servant, he is still a man, has an immortal soul, and has been 
honored with the same gifts as thee by your common Lord. And if he who is our equal in more important 
and more spiritual things, on account of some poor and trifling human superiority so meekly bears our 
injuries, what pardon can we deserve, what excuse can we make, who cannot, or rather will not, be as 
wise through fear of God, as he is through fear of us? Considering then all these things, and calling to 
mind our own transgressions, and the common nature of man, let us be careful at all times to speak 
gently, that being humble in heart we may find rest for our souls, both that which now is, and that which 
is to come; which may we all attain, by the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom 
to the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XXVIII 


JOHN II. 12, 13 


“If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe, if I tell you of heavenly things? 
And no man hath ascended up to heaven, but He that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man which 
is in heaven.” 


[1.] What I have often said I shall now repeat, and shall not cease to say. What is that? It is that Jesus, 
when about to touch on sublime doctrines, often contains Himself by reason of the infirmity of His 
hearers, and dwells not for a continuance on subjects worthy of His greatness, but rather on those which 
partake of condescension. For the sublime and great, being but once uttered, is sufficient to establish that 


character, as far as we are able to hear it; but unless more lowly sayings, and such as are nigh to the 
comprehension of the hearers, were continually uttered, the more sublime would not readily take hold on 
a groveling listener. And therefore of the sayings of Christ more are lowly than sublime. But yet that this 
again may not work another mischief, by detaining the disciple here below, He does not merely set before 
men His inferior sayings without first telling them why He utters them; as, in fact, He has done in this 
place. For when He had said what He did concerning Baptism, and the Generation by grace which takes 
place on earth, being desirous to admit them to that His own mysterious and incomprehensible 
Generation, He holds it in suspense for a while, and admits them not, and then tells them His reason for 
not admitting them. What is that? It is, the dullness and infirmity of His hearers. And referring to this He 
added the words, “If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell you of 
heavenly things?” so that wherever He saith anything ordinary and humble, we must attribute this to the 
infirmity of His audience. 


The expression “earthly things,” some say is here used of the wind; that is, “If I have given you an 
example from earthly things, and ye did not even so believe, how shall ye be able to learn sublimer 
things?” And wonder not if He here call Baptism an “earthly” thing, for He calls it so, either from its being 
performed on earth, or so naming it in comparison with that His own most awful Generation. For though 
this Generation of ours is heavenly, yet compared with that true Generation which is from the Substance 
of the Father, it is earthly. 


He does not say, “Ye have not understood,” but, “Ye have not believed”; for when a man is ill disposed 
towards those things which it is possible to apprehend by the intellect, and will not readily receive them, 
he may justly be charged with want of understanding; but when he receives not things which cannot be 
apprehended by reasoning, but only by faith, the charge against him is no longer want of understanding, 
but unbelief. Leading him therefore away from enquiring by reasonings into what had been said, He 
touches him more severely by charging him with want of faith. If now we must receive our own 
Generation by faith, what do they deserve who are busy with their reasonings about that of the Only- 
Begotten? 


But perhaps some may ask, “And if the hearers were not to believe these sayings, wherefore were they 
uttered?” Because though “they” believed not, those who came after would believe and profit by them. 
Touching him therefore very severely, Christ goes on to show that He knoweth not these things only, but 
others also, far more and greater than these. And this He declared by what follows, when He said, “And no 
man hath ascended up to heaven, but He that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man which is in 
heaven.” 


“And what manner of sequel is this?” asks one. The very closest, and entirely in unison with what has gone 
before. For since Nicodemus had said, “We know that Thou art a teacher come from God,” on this very 
point He sets him right, all but saying, “Think Me not a teacher in such manner as were the many of the 
prophets who were of earth, for I have come from heaven (but) now. None of the prophets hath ascended 
up thither, but I dwell there.” Seest thou how even that which appears very exalted is utterly unworthy of 
his greatness? For not in heaven only is He, but everywhere, and He fills all things; but yet He speaks 
according to the infirmity of His hearer, desiring to lead him up little by little. And in this place He called 
not the flesh “Son of Man,” but He now named, so to speak, His entire Self from the inferior substance; 
indeed this is His wont, to call His whole Person often from His Divinity, and often from His humanity. 


Ver. 14. “And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up.” 


This again seems to depend upon what has gone before, and this too has a very close connection with it. 
For after having spoken of the very great benefaction that had come to man by Baptism, He proceeds to 
mention another benefaction, which was the cause of this, and not inferior to it; namely, that by the Cross. 
As also Paul arguing with the Corinthians sets down these benefits together, when he says, “Was Paul 
crucified for you? or were ye baptized into the name of Paul?” for these two things most of all declare His 
unspeakable love, that He both suffered for His enemies, and that having died for His enemies, He freely 
gave to them by Baptism entire remission of their sins. 


[2.] But wherefore did He not say plainly, “I am about to be crucified,” instead of referring His hearers to 
the ancient type? First, that you may learn that old things are akin to new, and that the one are not alien 
to the other; next, that you may know that He came not unwillingly to His Passion; and again, besides 
these reasons, that you may learn that no harm arises to Him from the Fact, and that to many there 
springs from it salvation. For, that none may say, “And how is it possible that they who believe on one 
crucified should be saved, when he himself is holden of death?” He leads us to the ancient story. Now if 
the Jews, by looking to the brazen image of a serpent, escaped death, much rather will they who believe 
on the Crucified, with good reason enjoy a far greater benefit. For this takes place, not through the 
weakness of the Crucified, or because the Jews are stronger than He, but because “God loved the world,” 
therefore is His living Temple fastened to the Cross. 


Ver. 15. “That whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have eternal life.” 


Seest thou the cause of the Crucifixion, and the salvation which is by it? Seest thou the relationship of the 


It is not only fornication, but also the giving in marriage prematurely, that is called fornication; when, so 
to speak, one not of ripe age is given to a husband, either of her own accord or by her parents. 


X.—Fragments of Other Lost Books. 
Maximus, Sermon 2 

John of Damascus, II. Chap. 70 
Antonius Melissa, Book I. Sermon 52 


Flattery is the bane of friendship. Most men are accustomed to pay court to the good fortune of princes, 
rather than to the princes themselves. 


Maximus, Sermon 13, p. 574.—Antonius Melissa, Sermon 32, p. 45, and Sermon 33, p. 57. 


The lovers of frugality shun luxury as the bane of soul and body. The possession and use of necessaries 
has nothing injurious in quality, but it has in quantity above measure. Scarcity of food is a necessary 
benefit. 


Maximus, Sermon 52, p. 654.—Antonius Melissa, Book I. Sermon 54. 


The vivid remembrance of death is a check upon diet; and when the diet is lessened, the passions are 
diminished along with it. 


Maximus, Sermon 55, p. 661. 


Above all, Christians are not allowed to correct with violence the delinquencies of sins. For it is not those 
that abstain from wickedness from compulsion, but those that abstain from choice, that God crowns. It is 
impossible for a man to be steadily good except by his own choice. For he that is made good by 
compulsion of another is not good; for he is not what he is by his own choice. For it is the freedom of each 
one that makes true goodness and reveals real wickedness. Whence through these dispositions God 
contrived to make His own disposition manifest. 


XI.—Fragments Found in Greek Only in the Oxford Edition. 
From the Last Work on the Passover. (Quoted in the Paschal Chronicle.) 


Accordingly, in the years gone by, Jesus went to eat the passover sacrificed by the Jews, keeping the feast. 
But when he had preached He who was the Passover, the Lamb of God, led as a sheep to the slaughter, 
presently taught His disciples the mystery of the type on the thirteenth day, on which also they inquired, 
“Where wilt Thou that we prepare for Thee to eat the passover?” It was on this day, then, that both the 
consecration of the unleavened bread and the preparation for the feast took place. Whence John naturally 
describes the disciples as already previously prepared to have their feet washed by the Lord. And on the 
following day our Saviour suffered, He who was the Passover, propitiously sacrificed by the Jews. 


The Same. 


Suitably, therefore, to the fourteenth day, on which He also suffered, in the morning, the chief priests and 
the scribes, who brought Him to Pilate, did not enter the Praetorium, that they might not be defiled, but 
might freely eat the passover in the evening. With this precise determination of the days both the whole 
Scriptures agree, and the Gospels harmonize. The resurrection also attests it. He certainly rose on the 
third day, which fell on the first day of the weeks of harvest, on which the law prescribed that the priest 
should offer up the sheaf. 


Macarius Chrysocephalus: Parable of the Prodigal Son, Luke xv., Oration on Luke xv., Towards the Close. 


1. What choral dance and high festival is held in heaven, if there is one that has become an exile and a 
fugitive from the life led under the Father, knowing not that those who put themselves far from Him shall 
perish; if he has squandered the gift, and substance, and inheritance of the Father; if there is one whose 
faith has failed, and whose hope is spent, by rushing along with the Gentiles into the same profligacy of 
debauchery; and then, famished and destitute, and not even filled with what the swine eat, has arisen and 
come to his Father! 


But the kind Father waits not till the son comes to Him. For perchance he would never be able or venture 
to approach, did he not find Him gracious. Wherefore, when he merely wishing, when he straightway 
made a beginning, when he took the first step, while he was yet a great way off, He [the Father] was 
moved with compassion, and ran, and fell upon his neck and kissed him. And then the son, taking courage, 
confessed what he had done. 


Wherefore the Father bestows on him the glory and honour that was due and meet, putting on him the 
best robe, the robe of immortality; and a ring, a royal signet and divine seal,—impress of consecration, 


type to the reality? there the Jews escaped death, but the temporal, here believers the eternal; there the 
hanging serpent healed the bites of serpents, here the Crucified Jesus cured the wounds inflicted by the 
spiritual dragon; there he who looked with his bodily eyes was healed, here he who beholds with the eyes 
of his understanding put off all his sins; there that which hung was brass fashioned into the likeness of a 
serpent, here it was the Lord’s Body, builded by the Spirit; there a serpent bit and a serpent healed, here 
death destroyed and a Death saved. But the snake which destroyed had venom, that which saved was free 
from venom; and so again was it here, for the death which slew us had sin with it, as the serpent had 
venom; but the Lord’s Death was free from all sin, as the brazen serpent from venom. For, saith Peter, “He 
did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth.” ( 1 Pet. ii. 22.) And this is what Paul also declares, “And 
having spoiled principalities and powers, He made a show of them openly, triumphing over them in it.” ( 
Col. ii. 16.) For as some noble champion by lifting on high and dashing down his antagonist, renders his 
victory more glorious, so Christ, in the sight of all the world, cast down the adverse powers, and having 
healed those who were smitten in the wilderness, delivered them from all venomous beasts that vexed 
them, by being hung upon the Cross. Yet He did not say, “must hang,” but, “must be lifted up” ( Acts xxviii. 
4 ); for He used this which seemed the milder term, on account of His hearer, and because it was proper 
to the type. 


Ver. 16. “God,” He saith, “so loved the world that He gave His Only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 


What He saith, is of this kind: Marvel not that I am to be lifted up that ye may be saved, for this seemeth 
good to the Father, and He hath so loved you as to give His Son for slaves, and ungrateful slaves. Yet a 
man would not do this even for a friend, nor readily even for a righteous man; as Paul has declared when 
he said, “Scarcely for a righteous man will one die.” ( Rom. v. 7.) Now he spoke at greater length, as 
speaking to believers, but here Christ speaks concisely, because His discourse was directed to Nicodemus, 
but still in a more significant manner, for each word had much significance. For by the expression, “so 
loved,” and that other, “God the world,” He shows the great strength of His love. Large and infinite was 
the interval between the two. He, the immortal, who is without beginning, the Infinite Majesty, they but 
dust and ashes, full of ten thousand sins, who, ungrateful, have at all times offended Him; and these He 
“loved.” Again, the words which He added after these are alike significant, when He saith, that “He gave 
His Only-begotten Son,” not a servant, not an Angel, not an Archangel. And yet no one would show such 
anxiety for his own child, as God did for His ungrateful servants. 


His Passion then He sets before him not very openly, but rather darkly; but the advantage of the Passion 
He adds in a clearer manner, saying, “That every one that believeth in Him. should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” For when He had said, “must be lifted up,” and alluded to death, lest the hearer should 
be made downcast by these words, forming some mere human opinions concerning Him, and supposing 
that His death was a ceasing to be, observe how He sets this right, by saying, that He that was given was 
“The Son of God,” and the cause of life, of everlasting life. He who procured life for others by death, 
would not Himself be continually in death; for if they who believed on the Crucified perish not, much less 
doth He perish who is crucified. He who taketh away the destitution of others much more is He free from 
it; He who giveth life to others, much more to Himself doth He well forth life. Seest thou that everywhere 
there is need of faith? For He calls the Cross the fountain of life; which reason cannot easily allow, as the 
heathens now by their mocking testify. But faith which goes beyond the weakness of reasoning, may easily 
receive and retain it. And whence did God “so love the world”? From no other source but only from his 
goodness. 


[3.] Let us now be abashed at His love, let us be ashamed at the excess of His lovingkindness, since He for 
our sakes spared not His Only-begotten Son, yet we spare our wealth to our own injury; He for us gave 
His Own Son, but we for Him do not so much as despise money, nor even for ourselves. And how can these 
things deserve pardon? If we see a man submitting to sufferings and death for us, we set him before all 
others, count him among our chief friends, place in his hands all that is ours, and deem it rather his than 
ours, and even so do not think that we give him the return that he deserves. But towards Christ we do not 
preserve even this degree of right feeling. He laid down His life for us, and poured forth His precious 
Blood for our sakes, who were neither well-disposed nor good, while we do not pour out even our money 
for our own sakes, and neglect Him who died for us, when He is naked and a stranger; and who shall 
deliver us from the punishment that is to come? For suppose that it were not God that punishes, but that 
we punished ourselves; should we not give our vote against ourselves? should we not sentence ourselves 
to the very fire of hell, for allowing Him who laid down His life for us, to pine with hunger? But why speak 
I of money? had we ten thousand lives, ought we not to lay them all down for Him? and yet not even so 
could we do what His benefits deserve. For he who confers a benefit in the first instance, gives evident 
proof of his kindness, but he who has received one, whatever return he makes, he repays as a debt, and 
does not bestow as a favor; especially when he who did the first good turn was benefiting his enemies. 
And he who repays both bestows his gifts on a benefactor, and himself reaps their fruit besides. But not 
even this induces us; more foolish are we than any, putting golden necklaces about our servants and 
mules and horses, and neglecting our Lord who goes about naked, and passes from door to door, and ever 
stands at our outlets, and stretches forth His hands to us, but often regarding Him with unpitying eye; yet 
these very things He undergoeth for our sake. Gladly doth He hunger that thou mayest be fed; naked doth 
He go that He may provide for thee the materials for a garment of incorruption, yet not even so do ye give 


up any of your own. Some of your garments are moth-eaten, others are a load to your coffers, and a 
needless trouble to their possessors, while He who gave you these and all else that you possess goeth 
naked. 


But perhaps you do not lay them by in your coffers, but wear them and make yourself fine with them. And 
what gain you by this? Is it that the street people may see you? What then? They will not admire thee who 
wearest such apparel, but the man who supplies garments to the needy; so if you desire to be admired, by 
clothing others, you will the rather get infinite applause. Then too God as well as man shall praise thee; 
now none can praise, but all will grudge at thee, seeing thee with a body well arrayed, but having a 
neglected soul. So harlots have adornment, and their clothes are often more than usually expensive and 
splendid; but the adornment of the soul is with those only who live in virtue. 


These things I say continually, and I will not cease to say them, not so much because I care for the poor, as 
because I care for your souls. For they will have some comfort, if not from you, yet from some other 
quarter; or even if they be not comforted, but perish by hunger, the harm to them will be no great matter. 
What did poverty and wasting by hunger injure Lazarus! But none can rescue you from hell, if you obtain 
not the help of the poor; we shall say to you what was said to the rich man, who was continually broiling, 
yet gained no comfort. God grant that none ever hear those words, but that all may go into the bosom of 
Abraham; by the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom, to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XXVIII 


JOHN ITI. 17 


“For God sent not His Son to condemn the world, but to save the world.” 


[1.] Many of the more careless sort of persons, using the lovingkindness of God to increase the magnitude 
of their sins and the excess of their disregard, speak in this way, “There is no hell, there is no future 
punishment, God forgives us all sins.” To stop whose mouths a wise man says, “Say not, His mercy is 
great, He will be pacified for the multitude of my sins; for mercy and wrath come from Him, and His 
indignation resteth upon sinners” ( Ecclus. v. 6 ): and again, “As His mercy is great, so is His correction 
also.” ( Ecclus. xvi. 12.) “Where then,” saith one, “is His lovingkindness, if we shall receive for our sins 
according to our deserts?” That we shall indeed receive “according to our deserts,” hear both the Prophet 
and Paul declare; one says, “Thou shalt render to every man according to his work” ( Ps. lxii. 12 , LXX.); 
the other, “Who will render to every man according to his work.” ( Rom. ii. 6.) And yet we may see that 
even so the lovingkindness of God is great; in dividing our existence into two periods, the present life and 
that which is to come, and making the first to be an appointment of trial, the second a place of crowning, 
even in this He hath shown great lovingkindness. 


“How and in what way?” Because when we had committed many and grievous sins, and had not ceased 
from youth to extreme old age to defile our souls with ten thousand evil deeds, for none of these sins did 
He demand from us a reckoning, but granted us remission of them by the washing of Regeneration, and 
freely gave us Righteousness and Sanctification. “What then,” says one, “if a man who from his earliest 
age has been deemed worthy of the mysteries, after this commits ten thousand sins?” Such an one 
deserves a severer punishment. For we do not pay the same penalties for the same sins, if we do wrong 
after Initiation. And this Paul declares, saying, “He that despised Moses’ law died without mercy under 
two or three witnesses; of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath 
trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the Covenant an unholy thing, and hath 
done despite unto the Spirit of grace?” ( Heb. x. 28, 29.) Such an one then is worthy of severer 
punishment. Yet even for him God hath opened doors of repentance, and hath granted him many means 
for the washing away his transgressions, if he will. Think then what proofs of lovingkindness these are; by 
Grace to remit sins, and not to punish him who after grace has sinned and deserves punishment, but to 
give him a season and appointed space for his clearing. For all these reasons Christ said to Nicodemus, 
“God sent not His Son to condemn the world, but to save the world.” 


For there are two Advents of Christ, that which has been, and that which is to be; and the two are not for 
the same purpose; the first came to pass not that He might search into our actions, but that He might 
remit; the object of the second will be not to remit, but to enquire. Therefore of the first He saith, “I came 
not to condemn the world, but to save the world” (c. iii. 17 ); but of the second, “When the Son shall have 
come in the glory of His Father, He shall set the sheep on His right hand, and the goats on His left.” ( 
Matt. xxv. 31, 46.) And they shall go, these into life; and these into eternal punishment. Yet His former 
coming was for judgment, according to the rule of justice. Why? Because before His coming there was a 
law of nature, and the prophets, and moreover a written Law, and doctrine, and ten thousand promises, 
and manifestations of signs, and chastisements, and vengeances, and many other things which might have 
set men right, and it followed that for all these things He would demand account; but, because He is 
merciful, He for a while pardons instead of making enquiry. For had He done so, all would at once have 
been hurried to perdition. For “all,” it saith, “have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” ( Rom. iii. 
23.) Seest thou the unspeakable excess of His lovingkindness? 


Ver. 18. “He that believeth on the Son, is not judged; but he that believeth not, is judged already.” 


Yet if He “came not to judge the world,” how is “he that believeth not judged already,” if the time of 
‘Judgment” has not yet arrived? He either means this, that the very fact of disbelieving without 
repentance is a punishment, (for to be without the light, contains in itself a very severe punishment,) or he 
announces beforehand what shall be. For as the murderer, though he be not as yet condemned by the 
decision of the judge, is still condemned by the nature of the thing, so is it with the unbeliever. Since 
Adam also died on the day that he ate of the tree; for so ran the decree, “In the day that ye eat of the tree, 
ye shall die” ( Gen. ii. 17 , LXX.); yet he lived. How then “died” he? By the decree; by the very nature of 
the thing; for he who has rendered himself liable to punishment, is under its penalty, and if for a while not 
actually so, yet he is by the sentence. 


Lest any one on hearing, “I came not to judge the world,” should imagine that he might sin unpunished, 
and should so become more careless, Christ stops such disregard by saying, “is judged already”; and 
because the “judgment” was future and not yet at hand, He brings near the dread of vengeance, and 
describes the punishment as already come. And this is itself a mark of great lovingkindness, that He not 
only gives His Son, but even delays the time of judgment, that they who have sinned, and they who believe 
not, may have power to wash away their transgressions. 


“He that believeth on the Son, is not judged.” He that “believeth,” not he that is over-curious: he that 
“believeth,” not the busybody. But what if his life be unclean, and his deeds evil? It is of such as these 
especially that Paul declares, that they are not true believers at all: “They profess that they know God, but 
in works they deny Him.” ( Tit. i. 16.) But here Christ saith, that such an one is not “judged” in this one 
particular; for his works indeed he shall suffer a severer punishment, but having believed once, he is not 
chastised for unbelief. 


[2.] Seest thou how having commenced His discourse with fearful things, He has concluded it again with 
the very same? for at first He saith, “Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the Kingdom of God”: and here again, “He that believeth not on the Son, is judged already.” “Think not,” 
He saith, “that the delay advantageth at all the guilty, except he repent, for he that hath not believed, 
shall be in no better state than those who are already condemned and under punishment.” 


Ver. 19. “And this is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than light.” 


What He saith, is of this kind: “they are punished, because they would not leave the darkness, and hasten 
to the light.” And hence He goes on to deprive them of all excuse for the future: “Had I come,” saith He, 
“to punish and to exact account of their deeds, they might have been able to say, this is why we started 
away from thee,’ but now I am come to free them from darkness, and to bring them to the light; who then 
could pity one who will not come from darkness unto light? When they have no charge to bring against us, 
but have received ten thousand benefits, they start away from us.” And this charge He hath brought in 
another place, where He saith, “They hated Me without a cause” ( John xv. 25 ): and again, “If I had not 
come and spoken unto them, they had not had sin.” ( John xv. 22.) For he who in the absence of light 
sitteth in darkness, may perchance receive pardon; but one who after it is come abides by the darkness, 
produces against himself a certain proof of a perverse and contentious disposition. Next, because His 
assertion would seem incredible to most, (for none would prefer “darkness to light,”) He adds the cause of 
such a feeling in them. What is that? 


Ver. 19, 20. “Because,” He saith, “their deeds were evil. For every one that doeth evil, hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved.” 


Yet he came not to judge or to enquire, but to pardon and remit transgressions, and to grant salvation 
through faith. How then fled they? Had He come and sat in His Judgment seat, what He said might have 
seemed reasonable; for he that is conscious to himself of evil deeds, is wont to fly his judge. But, on the 
contrary, they who have transgressed even run to one who is pardoning. If therefore He came to pardon, 
those would naturally most hasten to Him who were conscious to themselves of many transgressions; and 
indeed this was the case with many, for even publicans and sinners sat at meat with Jesus. What then is 
this which He saith? He saith this of those who choose always to remain in wickedness. He indeed came, 
that He might forgive men’s former sins, and secure them against those to come; but since there are some 
so relaxed, so powerless for the toils of virtue, that they desire to abide by wickedness till their latest 
breath, and never cease from it, He speaks in this place reflecting upon these. “For since,” He saith, “the 
profession of Christianity requires besides right doctrine a sound conversation also, they fear to come 
over to us, because they like not to show forth a righteous life. Him that lives in heathenism none would 
blame, because with gods such as he has, and with rites as foul and ridiculous as his gods, he shows forth 
actions that suit his doctrines; but those who belong to the True God, if they live a careless life, have all 
men to call them to account, and to accuse them. So greatly do even its enemies admire the truth.” 
Observe, then, how exactly He layeth down what He saith. His expression is, not “He that hath done evil 
cometh not to the light,” but “he that doeth it always, he that desireth always to roll himself in the mire of 
sin, he will not subject himself to My laws, but chooses to stay without, and to commit fornication without 
fear, and to do all other forbidden things. For if he comes to Me, he becomes manifest as a thief in the 


light, and therefore he avoids My dominion.” For instance, even now one may hear many heathen say, 
“that they cannot come to our faith, because they cannot leave off drunkenness and fornication, and the 
like disorders.” 


“Well,” says some one, “but are there no Christians that do evil, and heathens that live discreetly?” That 
there are Christians who do evil, I know; but whether there are heathens who live a righteous life, I do not 
yet know assuredly. For do not speak to me of those who by nature are good and orderly, (this is not 
virtue,) but tell me of the man who can endure the exceeding violence of his passions and (yet) be 
temperate. You cannot. For if the promise of a Kingdom, and the threat of hell, and so much other 
provision, can scarcely keep men in virtue, they will hardly go after virtue who believe in none of these 
things. Or, if any pretend to do so, they do it for show; and he who doth so for show, will not, when he may 
escape observation, refrain from indulging his evil desires. However, that we may not seem to any to be 
contentious, let us grant that there are right livers among the heathen; for neither doth this go against my 
argument, since I spoke of that which occurs in general, not of what happens rarely. 


And observe how in another way He deprives them of all excuse, when He saith that, “the light came into 
the world.” “Did they seek it themselves,” He saith, “did they toil, did they labor to find it? The light itself 
came to them, and not even so would they hasten to it.” And if there be some Christians who live wickedly, 
I would argue that He doth not say this of those who have been Christians from the beginning, and who 
have inherited true religion from their forefathers, (although even these for the most part have been 
shaken from right doctrine by their evil life,) yet still I think that He doth not now speak concerning these, 
but concerning the heathen and the Jews who ought to have come to the right faith. For He showeth that 
no man living in error would choose to come to the truth unless he before had planned for himself a 
righteous life, and that none would remain in unbelief unless he had previously chosen always to be 
wicked. 


Do not tell me that a man is temperate, and does not rob; these things by themselves are not virtue. For 
what advantageth it, if a man has these things, and yet is the slave of vainglory, and remains in his error, 
from fear of the company of his friends? This is not right living. The slave of a reputation is no less a 
sinner than the fornicator; nay, he worketh more and more grievous deeds than he. But tell me of any one 
that is free from all passions and from all iniquity, and who remains among the heathen. Thou canst not do 
so; for even those among them who have boasted great things, and who have, as they say, mastered 
avarice or gluttony, have been, most of all men, the slaves of reputation, and this is the cause of all evils. 
Thus it is that the Jews also have continued Jews; for which cause Christ rebuked them and said, “How 
can ye believe, which receive honor from men?” (c. v. 44.) 


“And why, pray, did He not speak on these matters with Nathanael, to whom He testified of the truth, nor 
extend His discourse to any length?” Because even he came not with such zeal as did Nicodemus. For 
Nicodemus made this his work, and the season which others used for rest he made a season for hearing; 
but Nathanael came at the instance of another. Yet not even him did Jesus entirely pass by, for to him He 
saith, “Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son 
of Man.” (c. i. 51.) But to Nicodemus He spake not so, but conversed with him on the Dispensation and on 
eternal life, addressing each differently and suitably to the condition of his will. It was sufficient for 
Nathanael, because he knew the writings of the prophets, and was not so timid either, to hear only thus 
far; but because Nicodemus was as yet possessed by fear, Christ did not indeed clearly reveal to him the 
whole, but shook his mind so as to cast out fear by fear, declaring that he who did not believe was being 
judged, and that unbelief proceeded from an evil conscience. For since he made great account of honor 
from men, more than he did of the punishment; (“Many,” saith the Evangelist, “of the rulers believed on 
Him, but because of the Jews they did not confess”—c. xii. 42 ;) on this point Christ toucheth him, saying, 
“It cannot be that he who believeth not on Me disbelieveth for any other cause save that he liveth an 
unclean life.” Farther on He saith, “I am the Light” (c. viii. 12 ), but here, “the Light came into the world”; 
for at the beginning He spoke somewhat darkly, but afterwards more clearly. Yet even so the man was 
kept back by regard for the opinion of the many, and therefore could not endure to speak boldly as he 
ought. 


Fly we then vainglory, for this is a passion more tyrannical than any. Hence spring covetousness and love 
of wealth, hence hatred and wars and strifes; for he that desires more than he has, will never be able to 
stop, and he desires from no other cause, but only from his love of vainglory. For tell me, why do so many 
encircle themselves with multitudes of eunuchs, and herds of slaves, and much show? Not because they 
need it, but that they may make those who meet them witnesses of this unseasonable display. If then we 
cut this off, we shall slay together with the head the other members also of wickedness, and there will be 
nothing to hinder us from dwelling on earth as though it were heaven. Nor doth this vice merely thrust its 
captives into wickedness, but is even co-existent with their virtues, and when it is unable entirely to cast 
us out of these, it still causeth us much damage in the very exercise of them, forcing us to undergo the 
toil, and depriving us of the fruit. For he that with an eye to this, fasts, and prays, and shows mercy, has 
his reward. What can be more pitiable than a loss like this, that it should befall man to bewail himself 
uselessly and in vain, and to become an object of ridicule, and to lose the glory from above? Since he that 
aims at both cannot obtain both. It is indeed possible to obtain both, when we desire not both, but one 
only, that from heaven; but he cannot obtain both, who longs for both. Wherefore if we wish to attain to 


glory, let us flee from human glory, and desire that only which cometh from God; so shall we obtain both 
the one and the other; which may we all enjoy, through the grace and loving kindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom and with whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost, be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XxIX 


JOHN III. 22 
“And He came and His disciples into the land of Judea, and there He tarried with them (and baptized).” 


[1.] Nothing can be clearer or mightier than the truth, just as nothing is weaker than falsehood, though it 
be shaded by ten thousand veils. For even so it is easily detected, it easily melts away. But truth stands 
forth unveiled for all that will behold her beauty; she seeks no concealment, dreads no danger, trembles at 
no plots, desires not glory from the many, is accountable to no mortal thing, but stands above them all, is 
the object of ten thousand secret plots, yet remaineth unconquerable, and guards as in a sure fortress 
these who fly to her by her own exceeding might, who avoids secret lurking places, and setteth what is 
hers before all men. And this Christ conversing with Pilate declared, when He said, “I ever taught openly, 
and in secret have I said nothing.” (c. xviii. 20.) As He spake then, so He acted now, for, “After this,” saith 
the Evangelist, “He went forth and His disciples into the land of Judzea, and there He tarried with them 
and baptized.” At the feasts He went up to the City to set forth in the midst of them His doctrines, and the 
help of His miracles; but after the feasts were over, He often went to Jordan, because many ran together 
there. For He ever chose the most crowded places, not from any love of show or vainglory, but because He 
desired to afford His help to the greatest number. 


Yet the Evangelist farther on says, that “Jesus baptized not, but His disciples”; whence it is clear that this 
is his meaning here also. And why did Jesus not baptize? The Baptist had said before, “He shall baptize 
you with the Holy Spirit and with fire.” Now he had not yet given the Spirit, and it was therefore with 
good cause that he did not baptize. But His disciples did so, because they desired to bring many to the 
saving doctrine. 


“And why, when the disciples of Jesus were baptizing, did not John cease to do so? why did he continue to 
baptize, and that even until he was led to prison? for to say, 


Ver. 23. John also was baptizing in Anon’; and to add, 


Ver. 24. John was not yet cast into prison,’ was to declare that until that time he did not cease to baptize. 
But wherefore did he baptize until then? For he would have made the disciples of Jesus seem more 
reverend had he desisted when they began. Why then did he baptize?” It was that he might not excite his 
disciples to even stronger rivalry, and make them more contentious still. For if, although he ten thousand 
times proclaimed Christ, yielded to Him the chief place, and made himself so much inferior, he still could 
not persuade them to run to Him; he would, had he added this also, have made them yet more hostile. On 
this account it was that Christ began to preach more constantly when John was removed. And moreover, I 
think that the death of John was allowed, and that it happened very quickly, in order that the whole 
attention of the multitude might be shifted to Christ, and that they might no longer be divided in their 
opinions concerning the two. 


Besides, even while he was baptizing, he did not cease continually to exhort them, and to show them the 
high and awful nature of Jesus. For He baptized them, and told them no other thing than that they must 
believe on Him that came after him. Now how would a man who acted thus by desisting have made the 
disciples of Christ seem worthy of reverence? On the contrary, he would have been thought to do so 
through envy and passion. But to continue preaching gave a stronger proof; for he desired not glory for 
himself, but sent on his hearers to Christ, and wrought with Him not less, but rather much more than 
Christ’s own disciples, because his testimony was unsuspected and he was by all men far more highly 
esteemed than they. And this the Evangelist implies, when he says, “all Judeea and the country around 
about Jordan went out to him and were baptized.” ( Matt. iii. 5.) Even when the disciples were baptizing, 
yet many did not cease to run to him. 


If any one should enquire, “And in what was the baptism of the disciples better than that of John?” we will 
reply, “in nothing”; both were alike without the gift of the Spirit, both parties alike had one reason for 
baptizing, and that was, to lead the baptized to Christ. For in order that they might not be always running 
about to bring together those that should believe, as in Simon’s case his brother did, and Philip to 
Nathanael, they instituted baptism, in order by it to bring all men to them easily, and to prepare a way for 
the faith which was to be. But that the baptisms had no superiority one over the other, is shown by what 
follows. What is that? 


Ver. 25. “There arose,” saith the Evangelist, “a question (between some) of John’s disciples and the Jews 
about purifying.” 


For the disciples of John being ever jealously disposed towards Christ’s disciples and Christ Himself, when 
they saw them baptizing, began to reason with those who were baptized, as though their baptism was in a 


manner superior to that of Christ’s disciples; and taking one of the baptized, they tried to persuade him of 
this; but persuaded him not. Hear how the Evangelist has given us to understand that it was they who 
attacked him, not he who set on foot the question. He doth not say, that “a certain Jew questioned with 
them,” but that, “there arose a questioning from the disciples of John with a certain Jew, concerning 
purification.” 


[2.] And observe, I pray you, the Evangelist’s inoffensiveness. He does not speak in the way of invective, 
but as far as he is able softens the charge, merely saying, that “a question arose”; whereas the sequel 
(which he has also set down in an inoffensive manner) makes it plain that what was said was said from 
jealousy. 


Ver. 26. “They came,” saith he, “unto John, and said unto him, Rabbi, He that was with thee beyond 
Jordan, to whom thou barest witness, behold the same baptizeth, and all men come to Him.” 


That is, “He whom thou didst baptize”; for this they imply when they say, “to whom thou barest witness,” 
as though they had said, “He whom thou didst point out as illustrious, and make remarkable, dares to do 
the same as thou.” Yet they do not say, “He whom thou didst baptize” baptizeth; (for then they would have 
been obliged to make mention of the Voice that came down from heaven, and of the descent of the Spirit;) 
but what say they? “He that was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou barest witness”; that is, “He who 
held the rank of a disciple, who was nothing more than we, this man hath separated himself, and 
baptizeth.” For they thought to make him jealous, not only by this, but by asserting that their own 
reputation was now diminishing. “All,” say they, “come to Him.” Whence it is evident, that they did not get 
the better of the Jew with whom they disputed; but they spoke these words because they were imperfect 
in disposition, and were not yet clear from a feeling of rivalry. What then doth John? He did not rebuke 
them severely, fearing lest they should separate themselves again from him, and work some other 
mischief. What are his words? 


Ver. 27. “A man can receive nothing, except it be given him from above.” 


Marvel not, if he speak of Christ in a lowly strain; it was impossible to teach all at once, and from the very 
beginning, men so pre-occupied by passion. But he desires to strike them for a while with awe and terror, 
and to show them that they warred against none other than God Himself, when they warred against 
Christ. And here he secretly establishes that truth, which Gamaliel asserted, “Ye cannot overthrow it, lest 
haply ye be found even to fight against God.” ( Acts v. 39.) For to say, “None can receive anything, except 
it be given him from heaven,” was nothing else than declaring that they were attempting impossibilities, 
and so would be found to fight against God. “Well, but did not Theudas and his followers receive’ from 
themselves?” They did, but they straightway were scattered and destroyed, not so what belonged to 
Christ. 


By this also he gently consoles them, showing them that it was not a man, but God, who surpassed them 
in honor; and that therefore they must not wonder if what belonged to Him was glorious, and if “all men 
came unto Him”: for that this was the nature of divine things, and that it was God who brought them to 
pass, because no man ever yet had power to do such deeds. All human things are easily seen through, and 
rotten, and quickly melt away and perish; these were not such, therefore not human. Observe too how 
when they said, “to whom thou barest witness,” he turned against themselves that which they thought 
they had put forward to lower Christ, and silences them after showing that Jesus’ glory came not from his 
testimony; “A man cannot,” he saith, “receive anything of himself, except it be given him from heaven.” “If 
ye hold at all to my testimony, and believe it to be true, know that by that testimony ye ought to prefer not 
me to Him, but Him to me. For what was it that I testified? I call you yourselves to witness.” 


Ver. 28. “Ye yourselves bear me witness that I said, I am not the Christ, but that Iam sent before Him.” 


“If then ye hold to my testimony, (and ye even now produce it when ye say, to whom thou barest witness,’) 
He is not only not diminished by receiving my witness, but rather is increased by it; besides, the testimony 
was not mine, but God’s. So that if I seem to you to be trustworthy, I said this among other things, that I 
am sent before Him.’” Seest thou how he shows little by little that this Voice was divine? For what he saith 
is of this kind: “I am a servant, and say the words of Him that sent me, not flattering Christ through 
human favor, but serving His Father who sent me. I gave not the testimony as a gift, but what I was sent 
to speak, I spake. Do not then because of this suppose that I am great, for it shows that He is great. He is 
Lord of all things.” This he goes on to declare, and says, 


Ver. 29. “He that hath the bride is the bridegroom; but the friend of the bridegroom which standeth and 
heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom's voice.” 


“But how doth he who said, whose shoe’s latchet I am not worthy to unloose,’ now call himself His 
friend’?” It is not to exalt himself, nor boastingly, that he saith this, but from desire to show that he too 
most forwards this, (i.e. the exaltation of Christ,) and that these things come to pass not against his will or 
to his grief, but that he desires and is eager for them, and that it was with a special view to them that all 
his actions had been performed; and this he has very wisely shown by the term “friend.” For on occasions 
like marriages, the servants of the bridegroom are not so glad and joyful as his “friends.” It was not from 


any desire to prove equality of honor, (away with the thought,) but only excess of pleasure, and moreover 
from condescension to their weakness that he calleth himself “friend.” For his service he before declared 
by saying, “I am sent before Him.” On this account, and because they thought that he was vexed at what 
had taken place, he called himself the “friend of the Bridegroom,” to show that he was not only not vexed, 
but that he even greatly rejoiced. “For,” saith he, “I came to effect this, and am so far from grieving at 
what has been done, that had it not come to pass, I should then have been greatly grieved. Had the bride 
not come to the Bridegroom, then I should have been grieved, but not now, since my task has been 
accomplished. When His servants are advancing, we are they who gain the honor; for that which we 
desired hath come to pass, and the bride knoweth the Bridegroom, and ye are witnesses of it when ye say, 
All men come unto Him.’ This I earnestly desired, I did all to this end; and now when I see that it has come 
to pass, Iam glad, and rejoice, and leap for joy.” 


[3.] But what meaneth, “He which standeth and heareth Him rejoiceth greatly, because of the 
Bridegroom’s voice”? He transfers the expression from the parable to the subject in hand; for after 
mentioning the bridegroom and the bride, he shows how the bride is brought home, that is, by a “Voice” 
and teaching. For thus the Church is wedded to God; and therefore Paul saith, “Faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God.” ( Rom. x. 17 .) “At this Voice,’“ saith he, “I rejoice.” And not without a 
cause doth he put “who standeth,” but to show that his office had ceased, that he had given over to Him 
“the Bride,” and must for the future stand and hear Him; that he was a servant and minister; that his good 
hope and his joy was now accomplished. Therefore he saith, 


“This my joy therefore is fulfilled.” 


That is to say, “The work is finished which was to be done by me, for the future I can do nothing more.” 
Then, to prevent increase of jealous feeling, not then only, but for the future, he tells them also of what 
should come to pass, confirming this too by what he had already said and done. Therefore he continues, 


Ver. 30. “He must increase, but I must decrease.” 


That is to say, “What is mine has now come to a stand, and has henceforth ceased, but what is His 
increaseth; for that which ye fear shall not be now only, but much more as it advances. And it is this 
especially which shows what is mine the brighter; for this end I came, and I rejoice that what is His hath 
made so great progress, and that those things have come to pass on account of which all that I did was 
done.” Seest thou how gently and very wisely he softened down their passion, quenched their envy, 
showed them that they were undertaking impossibilities, a method by which wickedness is best checked? 
For this purpose it was ordained, that these things should take place while John was yet alive and 
baptizing, in order that his disciples might have him as a witness of the superiority of Christ, and that if 
they should not believe, they might be without excuse. For John came not to say these words of his own 
accord, nor in answer to other enquirers, but they asked the question themselves, and heard the answer. 
For if he had spoken of himself, their belief would not have been equal to the self-condemning judgment 
which they received when they heard him answer to their question; just as the Jews also, in that they sent 
to him from their homes, heard what they did, and yet would not believe, by this especially deprived 
themselves of excuse. 


What then are we taught by this? That a mad desire of glory is the cause of all evils; this led them to 
jealousy, and when they had ceased for a little, this roused them to it again. Wherefore they come to Jesus, 
and say, “Why do thy disciples fast not?” ( Matt. ix. 14.) Let us then, beloved, avoid this passion; for if we 
avoid this we shall escape hell. For this vice specially kindles the fire of hell, and everywhere extends its 
role, and tyrannically occupies every age and every rank. This hath turned churches upside down, this is 
mischievous in state matters, hath subverted houses, and cities, and peoples, and nations. Why marvelest 
thou? It hath even gone forth into the desert, and manifested even there its great power. For men who 
have bidden an entire farewell to riches and all the show of the world, who converse with no one, who 
have gained the mastery over the more imperious desires after the flesh, these very men, made captives 
by vainglory, have often lost all. By reason of this passion, one who had labored much went away worse off 
than one who had not labored at all, but on the contrary had committed ten thousand sins; the Pharisee 
than the Publican. However, to condemn the passion is easy enough, (all agree in doing that,) but the 
question is, how to get the better of it. How can we do this? By setting honor against honor. For as we 
despise the riches of earth when we look to the other riches, as we contemn this life when we think of that 
far better than this, so we shall be enabled to spit on this world’s glory, when we know of another far more 
august than it, which is glory indeed. One is a thing vain and empty, has the name without the reality; but 
that other, which is from heaven, is true, and has to give its praise Angels, and Archangels, and the Lord 
of Archangels, or rather I should say that it has men as well. Now if thou lookest to that theater, learnest 
what crowns are there, transportest thyself into the applauses which come thence, never will earthly 
things be able to hold thee, nor when they come wilt thou deem them great, nor when they are away seek 
after them. For even in earthly palaces none of the guards who stand around the king, neglecting to 
please him that wears the diadem and sits upon the throne, troubles himself about the voices of daws, or 
the noise of flies and gnats flying and buzzing about him; and good report from men is no better than 
these. Knowing then the worthlessness of human things, let us collect our all into treasuries that cannot 
be spoiled, let us seek that glory which is abiding and immovable; which may we all attain, through the 


grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom, and with whom to the Father and the Holy 
Spirit be glory, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY Xxx 


JOHN III. 31 


“He that cometh from above is above all; he that is of the earth is earthly, and speaketh of the earth.” 


[1.] A dreadful thing is the love of glory, dreadful and full of many evils; it is a thorn hard to be extracted, 
a wild beast untamable and many headed, arming itself against those that feed it; for as the worm eats 
through the wood from which it is born, as rust wastes the iron whence it comes forth, and moths the 
fleeces, so vainglory destroys the soul which nourishes it; and therefore we need great diligence to 
remove the passion. Observe here how long a charm John uses over the disciples affected by it, and can 
scarcely pacify them. For he softens them with other words besides those already mentioned. And what 
are these others? “He that cometh from above,” he saith, “is above all; he that is of the earth, is earthly, 
and speaketh of the earth.” Since you make much ado with my testimony, and in this way say that I am 
more worthy of credit than He, you needs must know this, that it is impossible for One who cometh from 
heaven to have His credit strengthened by one that inhabiteth earth. 


And what means “above all,” what is the expression intended to show to us? That Christ hath need of 
nothing, but is Himself sufficient for Himself, and incomparably greater than all; of himself John speaks as 
being “of the earth, and speaking of the earth.” Not that he spake of his own mind, but as Christ said, “If I 
have told you of earthly things and ye believe not,” so calling Baptism, not because it was an “earthly 
thing,” but because He compared it when He spake with His own Ineffable Generation, so here John said 
that he spake “of earth,” comparing his own with Christ’s teaching. For the “speaking of earth” means 
nothing else than this, “My things are little and low and poor compared with His, and such as it was 
probable that an earthly nature would receive. In Him are hid all the treasures of wisdom.’ ( Col. ii. 5.) 
That he speaks not of human reasonings is plain from this. “He that is of the earth,” saith he, “is earthly.” 
Yet not all in him was earthly, but the higher parts were heavenly, for he had a soul, and was partaker of a 
Spirit which was not of earth. How then saith he that he is “earthly”? Seest thou not that he means only, “I 
am small and of no esteem, going on the ground and born in the earth; but Christ came to us from above.” 
Having by all these means quenched their passion, he afterwards speaks more openly of Christ; for before 
this it was useless to utter words which could never have gained a place in the understanding of his 
hearers: but when he hath pulled up the thorns, he then boldly casts in the seed, saying, 


Ver. 31, 32. “He that cometh from above is above all. And what He hath heard He speaketh, and what He 
hath seen He testifieth; and no man receiveth His testimony.” 


Having uttered something great and sublime concerning Him, he again brings down his discourse to a 
humbler strain. For the expression, “what He hath heard and seen,” is suited rather to a mere man. What 
He knew He knew not from having learned it by sight, or from having heard it, but He included the whole 
in His Nature, having come forth perfect from the Bosom of His Father, and needing none to teach Him. 
For, “As the Father,” He saith, “knoweth Me, even so know I the Father.” (c. x. 15.) What then means, “He 
speaketh that He hath heard, and testifieth that He hath seen”? Since by these senses we gain correct 
knowledge of everything, and are deemed worthy of credit when we teach on matters which our eyes have 
embraced and our ears have taken in, as not in such cases inventing or speaking falsehoods, John desiring 
here to establish this point, said, “What He hath heard and seen”: that is, “nothing that cometh from Him 
is false, but all is true.” Thus we when we are making curious enquiry into anything, often ask, “Didst thou 
hear it?” “Didst thou see it?” And if this be proved, the testimony is indubitable, and so when Christ 
Himself saith, “As I hear, I judge” (c. v. 30 ); and, “What I have heard from My Father, that I speak” (c. xv. 
15 ); and, “We speak that We have seen” ( c. iii. 11 ); and whatsoever other sayings He uttereth of the 
kind, are uttered not that we might imagine that He saith what He doth being taught of any, (it were 
extreme folly to think this,) but in order that nothing of what is said may be suspected by the shameless 
Jews. For because they had not yet a right opinion concerning Him, He continually betakes Himself to His 
Father, and hence makes His sayings credible. 


[2.] And why wonderest thou if He betake Himself to the Father, when He often resorts to the Prophets 
and the Scriptures? as when He saith, “They are they that testify of Me.” (c. v. 39.) Shall we then say that 
He is inferior to the Prophets, because He draws testimonies from them? Away with the thought. It is 
because of the infirmity of His hearers that He so orders His discourse, and saith that He spake what He 
spake having heard it from the Father, not because He needed a teacher, but that they might believe that 
nothing that He said was false. John’s meaning is of this kind: “I desire to hear what He saith, for He 
cometh from above, bringing thence those tidings which none but life knoweth rightly; for what He hath 
seen and heard,’ is the expression of one who declareth this.” 


“And no man receiveth His testimony.” Yet He had disciples, and many besides gave heed to His words. 
How then saith John, “No man”? He saith “no man,” instead of “few men,” for had he meant “no man at 
all,” how could he have added, 


Ver. 33. “He that hath received His testimony, hath set to his seal that God is true.” 


Here he touches his own disciples, as not being likely for a time to be firm believers. And that they did not 
even after this believe in Him, is clear from what is said afterwards; for John even when dwelling in prison 
sent them thence to Christ, that he might the more bind them to Him. Yet even then they scarcely 
believed, to which Christ alluded when He said, “And blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in 
Me.” ( Matt. xi. 6 .) And therefore now he said, “And no man receiveth His testimony,” to make sure his 
own disciples; all but saying, “Do not, because for a time few shall believe on Him, therefore deem that 
His words are false; for, He speaketh that He hath seen.’” Moreover he saith this to touch also the 
insensibility of the Jews. A charge which the Evangelist at commencing brought against them, saying, “He 
came unto His own, and His own received Him not.” For this is no reproach against Him, but an 
accusation of those who received Him not. (c. i. 11.) 


“He that hath received His testimony hath set to his seal that God is true.” Here he terrifies them also by 
showing that he who believeth not on Him, disbelieveth not Him alone, but the Father also; wherefore he 
adds: 


Ver. 34. “He whom God hath sent speaketh the words of God.” 


Since then He speaketh His words, he that believeth and he that believeth not, believeth or believeth not 
God. “Hath set to His seal,” that is, “hath declared.” Then, to increase their dread, he saith, “that God is 
true;” thus showing, that no man could disbelieve Christ without making God who sent Him guilty of a 
falsehood. Because, since He saith nothing save what is from the Father, but all that He saith is His, he 
that heareth not Him, heareth not Him that sent Him. See how by these words again he strikes them with 
fear. As yet they thought it no great thing not to hearken to Christ; and therefore he held so great a 
danger above the heads of the unbelievers, that they might learn that they hearken not to God Himself, 
who hearken not to Christ. Then he proceeds with the discourse, descending to the measure of their 
infirmity, and saying, 


“For God giveth not the Spirit by measure.” 


Again, as I said, he brings down his discourse to lower ground, varying it and making it suitable to be 
received by those who heard it then; otherwise he could not have raised them and increased their fear. 
For had he spoken anything great and sublime concerning Jesus Himself, they would not have believed, 
but might even have despised Him. Therefore he leads up all to the Father, speaking for a while of Christ 
as of a man. But what is it that he saith, “God giveth not the Spirit by measure”? He would show that we 
all have received the operation of the Spirit, by measure, (for in this place he means by “Spirit” the 
operation of the Spirit, for this it is that is divided,) but that Christ hath all Its operation unmeasured and 
entire. Now if His operations be unmeasured, much more His Essence. Seest thou too that the Spirit is 
Infinite? How then can He who hath received all the operation of the Spirit, who knoweth the things of 
God, who saith, “We speak that We have heard, and testify that We have seen” (c. iii. 11 ), be rightly 
suspected? He saith nothing which is not “of God,” or which is not of “the Spirit.” And for a while he 
uttereth nothing concerning God the Word, but maketh all his doctrine credible by (reference to) the 
Father and the Spirit. For that there is a God they knew, and that there is a Spirit they knew, (even though 
they held not a right opinion concerning Him,) but that there is a Son, they knew not. It is for this reason 
that he ever has recourse to the Father and the Spirit, thence confirming his words. For if any one should 
take no account of this reason, and examine his language by itself, it would fall very far short of the 
Dignity of Christ. Christ was not therefore worthy of their faith, because He had the operation of the 
Spirit, (for He needeth not aid from thence,) but is Himself Self-sufficient; only for a while the Baptist 
speaks to the understanding of the simpler sort, desiring to raise them up by degrees from their low 
notions. 


And this I say, that we may not carelessly pass by what is contained in the Scriptures, but may fully 
consider the object of the speaker, and the infirmity of the hearers, and many other points in them. For 
teachers do not say all as they themselves would wish, but generally as the state of their weak (hearers) 
requires. Wherefore Paul saith, “I could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal; I have fed 
you with milk, and not with meat.” ( 1 Cor. iii. 1, 2.) He means, “I desired indeed to speak unto you as unto 
spiritual, but could not”; not because he was unable, but because they were not able so to hear. So too 
John desired to teach some great things to the disciples, but they could not yet bear to receive them, and 
therefore he dwells for the most part on that which is lowlier. 


It behooves us therefore to explore all carefully. For the words of the Scriptures are our spiritual weapons; 
but if we know not how to fit those weapons and to arm our scholars rightly, they keep indeed their proper 
power, but cannot help those who receive them. For let us suppose there to be a strong corselet, and 
helm, and shield, and spear; and let one take this armor and put the corselet upon his feet, the helmet 
over his eyes instead of on his head, let him not put the shield before his breast, but perversely tie it to his 
legs: will he be able to gain any advantage from the armor? will he not rather be harmed? It is plain to any 
one that he will. Yet not on account of the weakness of the weapons, but on account of the unskillfulness 
of the man who knows not how to use them well. So with the Scriptures, if we confound their order; they 
will even so retain their proper force, yet will do us no good. Although I am always telling you this both in 


private and in public, I effect nothing, but see you all your time nailed to the things of this life, and not so 
much as dreaming of spiritual matters. Therefore our lives are careless, and we who strive for truth have 
but little power, and are become a laughing stock to Greeks and Jews and Heretics. Had ye been careless 
in other matters, and exhibited in this place the same indifference as elsewhere, not even so could your 
doings have been defended; but now in matters of this life, every one of you, artisan and politician alike, is 
keener than a sword, while in necessary and spiritual things we are duller than any; making by-work 
business, and not deeming that which we ought to have esteemed more pressing than any business, to be 
by-work even. Know ye not that the Scriptures were written not for the first of mankind alone, but for our 
sakes also? Hearest thou not Paul say, that “they are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of 
the world are come; that we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have hope”? ( 1 Cor. x. 
11; Rom. xv. 4 .) I know that I speak in vain, yet will I not cease to speak, for thus I shall clear myself 
before God, though there be none to hear me. He that speaketh to them that give heed hath this at least 
to cheer his speech, the persuasion of his hearers; but he that speaks continually and is not listened to, 
and yet ceaseth not to speak, may be worthy of greater honor than the other, because he fulfills the will of 
God, even though none give heed unto him, to the best of his power. Still, though our reward will be 
greater owing to your disobedience, we rather desire that it be diminished, and that your salvation be 
advanced, thinking that your being well approved of is a great reward. And we now Say this not to make 
our discourse painful and burdensome to you, but to show to you the grief which we feel by reason of your 
indifference. God grant that we may be all of us delivered from this, that we may cling to spiritual zeal 
and obtain the blessings of heaven, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XxxI 


JOHN ITI. 35, 36 


“The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into His hand. He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life, and he that believeth not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 


[1.] Great is shown to be in all things the gain of humility. Thus it is that we have brought arts to 
perfection, not by learning them all at once from our teachers; it is thus that we have built cities, putting 
them together slowly, little by little; it is thus that we maintain our life. And marvel not if the thing has so 
much power in matters pertaining to this life, when in spiritual things one may find that great is the 
power of this wisdom. For so the Jews were enabled to be delivered from their idolatry, being led on 
gently and little by little, and hearing from the first nothing sublime concerning either doctrine or life. So 
after the coming of Christ, when it was the time for higher doctrines, the Apostles brought over all men 
without at first uttering anything sublime. And so Christ appears to have spoken to most at the beginning, 
and so John did now, speaking of Him as of some wonderful man, and darkly introducing high matter. 


For instance, when commencing he spake thus: “A man cannot receive anything of himself” (c. iii. 27 ): 
then after adding a high expression, and saying, “He that cometh from heaven is above all,” he again 
brings down his discourse to what is lowly, and besides many other things saith this, that “God giveth not 
the Spirit by measure.” Then he proceeds to say, “The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into 
His hand.” And after that, knowing that great is the force of punishment, and that the many are not so 
much led by the promise of good things as by the threat of the terrible, he concludes his discourse with 
these words; “He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; but he that believeth not the Son shall 
not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on him.” Here again he refers the account of punishment to the 
Father, for he saith not “the wrath of the Son,” (yet He is the Judge,) but sets over them the Father, 
desiring so the more to terrify them. 


“Ts it then enough,” saith one, “to believe on the Son, that one may have eternal life?” By no means. And 
hear Christ Himself declaring this, and saying, “Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven” ( Matt. vii. 21 ); and the blasphemy against the Spirit is enough of itself to 
cast a man into hell. But why speak I of a portion of doctrine? Though a man believe rightly on the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, yet if he lead not a right life, his faith will avail nothing towards his 
salvation. Therefore when He saith, “This is life eternal, that they may know Thee the only true God” (c. 
xvii. 3 ), let us not suppose that the (knowledge) spoken of is sufficient for our salvation; we need besides 
this a most exact life and conversation. Since though he has said here, “He that believeth on the Son hath 
eternal life,” and in the same place something even stronger, (for he weaves his discourse not of blessings 
only, but of their contraries also, speaking thus: “He that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God abideth on him”;) yet not even from this do we assert that faith alone is sufficient to 
salvation. And the directions for living given in many places of the Gospels show this. Therefore he did not 
say, “This by itself is eternal life,” nor, “He that doth but believe on the Son hath eternal life,” but by both 
expressions he declared this, that the thing doth contain life, yet that if a right conversation follow not, 
there will follow a heavy punishment. And he did not say, “awaiteth him,” but, “abideth on him,” that is, 
“shall never remove from him.” For that thou mayest not think that the “shall not see life,” is a temporary 
death, but mayest believe that the punishment is continual, he hath put this expression to show that it 
rests upon him continually. And this he has done, by these very words forcing them on to Christ. Therefore 
he gave not the admonition to them in particular, but made it universal, the manner which best might 


signature of glory, pledge of testimony (for it is said, “He hath set to his seal that God is true,”) and shoes, 
not those perishable ones which he hath set his foot on holy ground is bidden take off, nor such as he who 
is sent to preach the kingdom of heaven is forbidden to put on, but such as wear not, and are suited for 
the journey to heaven, becoming and adorning the heavenly path, such as unwashed feet never put on, 
but those which are washed by our Teacher and Lord. 


Many, truly, are the shoes of the sinful soul, by which it is bound and cramped. For each man is cramped 
by the cords of his own sins. Accordingly, Abraham swears to the king of Sodom, “I will not take of all that 
is thine, from a thread to a shoe-latchet.” On account of these being defiled and polluted on the earth, 
every kind of wrong and selfishness engrosses life. As the Lord reproves Israel by Amos, saying, “For 
three iniquities of Israel, yea, for four, I will not turn him back; because they have given away the 
righteous for silver, and the needy for a pair of shoes, which tread upon the dust of the ground.” 


2. Now the shoes which the Father bids the servant give to the repentant son who has betaken himself to 
Him, do not impede or drag to the earth (for the earthly tabernacle weighs down the anxious mind); but 
they are buoyant, and ascending, and waft to heaven, and serve as such a ladder and chariot as he 
requires who has turned his mind towards the Father. For, beautiful after being first beautifully adorned 
with all these things without, he enters into the gladness within. For “Bring out” was said by Him who had 
first said, “While he was yet a great way off, he ran and fell upon his neck.” For it is here that all the 
preparation for entrance to the marriage to which we are invited must be accomplished. He, then, who 
has been made ready to enter will say, “This my joy is fulfilled.” But the unlovely and unsightly man will 
hear, “Friend, how camest thou in here, without having a wedding garment?” And the fat and unctuous 
food,—the delicacies abundant and sufficing of the blessed,—the fatted calf is killed; which is also again 
spoken of as a lamb (not literally); that no one may suppose it small; but it is the great and greatest. For 
not small is “the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the world,” who “was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter,” the sacrifice full of marrow, all whose fat, according to the sacred law, was the Lord’s. For He 
was wholly devoted and consecrated to the Lord; so well grown, and to such excessive size, as to reach 
and extend over all, and to fill those who eat Him and feed upon Him. For He is both flesh and bread, and 
has given Himself as both to us to be eaten. 


To the sons, then, who come to Him, the Father gives the calf, and it is slain and eaten. But those who do 
not come to Him He pursues and disinherits, and is found to be a most powerful bull. Here, by reason of 
His size and prowess, it is said of Him, “His glory is as that of an unicorn.” And the prophet Habakkuk 
sees Him bearing horns, and celebrates His defensive attitude—”horns in His hands.” Wherefore the sign 
shows His power and authority,—horns that pierce on both sides, or rather, on all sides, and through 
everything. And those who eat are so strengthened, and retain such strength from the life-giving food in 
them, that they themselves are stronger than their enemies, and are all but armed with the horns of a 
bull; as it is said, “In thee shall we butt our enemies.” 


3. Gladness there is, and music, and dances; although the elder son, who had ever been with and ever 
obedient to the Father, takes it ill, when he who never had himself been dissipated or profligate sees the 
guilty one made happy. 


Accordingly the Father calls him, saying, “Son, thou art ever with me.” And what greater joy and feast and 
festivity can be than being continually with God, standing by His side and serving Him? “And all that is 
mine is thine.” And blessed is the heir of God, for whom the Father holds possession,—the faithful, to 
whom the whole world of possessions belongs. 


“It was meet that we should be glad, and rejoice; for thy brother was dead, and is alive again.” Kind 
Father, who givest all things life, and raisest the dead. “And was lost, and is found.” And “blessed is the 
man whom Thou hast chosen and accepted,” and whom having sought, Thou dost find. “Blessed are those 
whose iniquities are forgiven, whose sins are covered.” It is for man to repent of sins; but let this be 
accompanied with a change that will not be checked. For he who does not act so shall be put to shame, 
because he has acted not with his whole heart, but in haste. 


And it is ours to flee to God. And let us endeavour after this ceaselessly and energetically. For He says, 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” And prayer and 
confession with humility are voluntary acts. Wherefore it is enjoined, “First tell thy sins, that thou mayest 
be justified.” What afterwards we shall obtain, and what we shall be, it is not for us to judge. 


4. Such is the strict meaning of the parable. The repentant son came to the pitying Father, never hoping 
for these things,—the best robe, and the ring, and the shoes,—or to taste the fatted calf, or to share in 
gladness, or enjoy music and dances; but he would have been contented with obtaining what in his own 
estimation he deemed himself worth. “Make me,” he had made up his mind to say, “as one of thy hired 
servants.” But when he saw the Father’s welcome meeting him, he did not say this, but said what he had 
in his mind to say first, “Father, I have sinned against Heaven, and before thee.” And so both his humility 
and his accusation became the cause of justification and glory. For the righteous man condemns himself in 
his first words. So also the publican departed justified rather than the Pharisee. The son, then, knew not 
either what he was to obtain, or how to take or use or put on himself the things given him; since he did 
not take the robe himself, and put it on. But it is said, “Put it on him.” He did not himself put the ring on 


bring them over. For he did not say, “if ye believe,” and, “if ye believe not,” but made his speech general, 
so that his words might be free from suspicion. And this he has done yet more strongly than Christ. For 
Christ saith, “He that believeth not is condemned already,” but John saith, “shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God abideth on him.” With good cause; for it was a different thing for a man to speak of himself 
and for another to speak of him. They would have thought that Christ spake often of these things from 
self-love, and that he was a boaster; but John was clear from all suspicion. And if at a later time, Christ 
also used stronger expressions, it was when they had begun to conceive an exalted opinion of Him. 


Chap. IV. Ver. 1, 2, 3. “When therefore Jesus knew how the Pharisees had heard that Jesus made and 
baptized more disciples than John, (though Jesus Himself baptized not but His disciples,) He left Judea, 
and departed again into Galilee.” 


He indeed baptized not, but they who carried the news, desiring to excite their hearers to envy, so 
reported. “Wherefore then departed’ He?” Not from fear, but to take away their malice, and to soften their 
envy. He was indeed able to restrain them when they came against Him, but this He would not do 
continually, that the Dispensation of the Flesh might not be disbelieved. For had He often been seized and 
escaped, this would have been suspected by many; therefore for the most part, He rather orders matters 
after the manner of a man. And as He desired it to be believed that He was God, so also that, being God, 
He bore the flesh; therefore even after the Resurrection, He said to the disciple, “Handle Me and see, for 
a spirit hath not flesh and bones” ( Luke xxiv. 39 ); therefore also He rebuked Peter when he said, “Be it 
far from Thee, this shall not be unto thee.” ( Matt. xvi. 22.) So much was this matter an object of care to 
Him. 


[2.] For this is no small part of the doctrines of the Church; it is the chief point of the salvation wrought 
for us; by which all has been brought to pass, and has had success, for it was thus that the bonds of death 
were loosed, sin taken away, and the curse abolished, and ten thousand blessings introduced into our life. 
And therefore He especially desired that the Dispensation should be believed, as having been the root and 
fountain of innumerable goods to us. 


Yet while acting thus in regard of His Humanity, He did not allow His Divinity to be overcast. And so, after 
His departure He again employed the same language as before. For He went not away into Galilee simply, 
but in order to effect certain important matters, those among the Samaritans; nor did He dispense these 
matters simply, but with the wisdom that belonged to Him, and so as not to leave to the Jews any pretense 
even of a shameless excuse for themselves. And to this the Evangelist points when he says, 


Ver. 4. “And He must needs go through Samaria.” 


Showing that He made this the by-work of the journey. Which also the Apostles did; for just as they, when 
persecuted by the Jews, came to the Gentiles; so also Christ, when the Jews drove Him out, then took the 
Samaritans in hand, as He did also in the case of the Syrophenician woman. And this was done that all 
defense might be cut away from the Jews, and that they might not be able to say, “He left us, and went to 
the uncircumcised.” And therefore the disciples excusing themselves said, “It was necessary that the 
Word of God should first have been spoken unto you; but seeing ye judge yourselves unworthy of 
everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” ( Acts xiii. 46.) And He saith again Himself, “I am not come 
but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel” ( Matt. xv. 24 ); and again, “It is not meet to take the 
children’s bread, and to give it to dogs.” But when they drove Him away, they opened a door to the 
Gentiles. Yet not so did He come to the Gentiles expressly, but in passing. In passing then, 


Ver. 5, 6. “He cometh to a city of Samaria, which is called Sychar, near to the parcel of ground that Jacob 
gave to his son Joseph. Now Jacob’s well was there.” 


Why is the Evangelist exact about the place? It is, that when thou hearest the woman say, “Jacob our 
father gave us this well,” thou mayest not think it strange. For this was the place where Levi and Simeon, 
being angry because of Dinah, wrought that cruel slaughter. And it may be worth while to relate from 
what sources the Samaritans were made up; since all this country is called Samaria. Whence then did they 
receive their name? The mountain was called “Somor” from its owner ( 1 Kings xvi. 24 ): as also Esaias 
saith, “and the head of Ephraim is Somoron” ( Isa. vii. 9 , LXX.), but the inhabitants were termed not 
“Samaritans” but “Israelites.” But as time went on, they offended God, and in the reign of Pekah, Tiglath- 
Pileser came up, and took many cities, and set upon Elah, and having slain him, gave the kingdom to 
Hoshea. ( 2 Kings xv. 29.) Against him Shalmaneser came and took other cities, and made them subject 
and tributary. ( 2 Kings xvii. 3.) At first he yielded, but afterwards he revolted from the Assyrian rule, and 
betook himself to the alliance of the Ethiopians. The Assyrian learnt this, and having made war upon them 
and destroyed their cities, he no longer allowed the nation to remain there, because he had such 
suspicions that they would revolt. ( 2 Kings xvii. 4.) But he carried them to Babylon and to the Medes, and 
having brought thence nations from divers places, planted them in Samaria, that his dominion for the 
future might be sure, his own people occupying the place. After this, God, desiring to show that He had 
not given up the Jews through weakness, but because of the sins of those who were given up, sent lions 
against the foreigners, who ravaged all their nation. These things were reported to the king, and he sent a 
priest to deliver to them the laws of God. Still not even so did they desist wholly from their impiety, but 
only by halves. But as time went on, they in turn abandoned their idols, and worshiped God. And when 


things were in this state, the Jews having returned, ever after entertained a jealous feeling towards them 
as strangers and enemies, and called them from the name of the mountain, “Samaritans.” From this cause 
also there was no little rivalry between them. The Samaritans did not use all the Scriptures, but received 
the writings of Moses only, and made but little account of those of the Prophets. Yet they were eager to 
thrust themselves into the noble Jewish stock, and prided themselves upon Abraham, and called him their 
forefather, as being of Chaldzea; and Jacob also they called their father, as being his descendant. But the 
Jews abominated them as well as all (other nations). Wherefore they reproached Christ with this, saying, 
“Thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil.” (c. viii. 48.) And for this reason in the parable of the man that 
went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, Christ makes the man who showed pity upon him to have been “a 
Samaritan” ( Luke x. 33 ), one who by them was deemed mean, contemptible, and abominable. And in the 
case of the ten lepers, He calls one a “stranger” on this account, (for “he was a Samaritan,”) and He gave 
His charge to the disciples in these words, “Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the 
Samaritans enter ye not.” ( Matt. x. 5.) 


[3.] Nor was it merely to describe the place that the Evangelist has reminded us of Jacob, but to show that 
the rejection of the Jews had happened long ago. For during the time of their forefathers these Jews 
possessed the land, and not the Samaritans; and the very possessions which not being theirs, their 
forefathers had gotten, they being theirs, had lost by their sloth and transgressions. So little is the 
advantage of excellent ancestors, if their descendants be not like them. Moreover, the foreigners when 
they had only made trial of the lions, straightway returned to the right worship of the Jews, while they, 
after enduring such inflictions, were not even so brought to a sound mind. 


To this place Christ now came, ever rejecting a sedentary and soft life, and exhibiting one laborious and 
active. He useth no beast to carry Him, but walketh so much on a stretch, as even to be wearied with His 
journeying. And this He ever teacheth, that a man should work for himself, go without superfluities, and 
not have many wants. Nay, so desirous is He that we should be alienated from superfluities, that He 
abridgeth many even of necessary things. Wherefore He said, “Foxes have holes, and birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head.” ( Matt. viii. 20.) Therefore He spent most of 
His time in the mountains, and in the deserts, not by day only, but also by night. And this David declared 
when he said, “He shall drink of the brook in the way” ( Ps. cx. 7 ): by this showing His frugal way of life. 
This too the Evangelist shows in this place. 


Ver. 6, 7, 8. “Jesus therefore, being wearied with His journey, sat thus by the well; and it was about the 
sixth hour. There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water. Jesus saith unto her, Give Me to drink. For 
His disciples were gone away into the city to buy meat.” 


Hence we learn His activity in journeying, His carelessness about food, and how He treated it as a matter 
of minor importance. And so the disciples were taught to use the like disposition themselves; for they took 
with them no provisions for the road. And this another Evangelist declares, saying, that when He spake to 
them concerning “the leaven of the Pharisees” ( Matt. xvi. 6 ), they thought that it was because they 
carried no bread; and when he introduces them plucking the ears of corn, and eating ( Matt. xii. 1 ), and 
when he saith that Jesus came to the fig-tree by reason of hunger ( Matt. xxi. 18 ), it is for nothing else but 
only to instruct us by all these to despise the belly, and not to deem that its service is anxiously to be 
attended to. Observe them, for instance, in this place neither bringing anything with them, nor because 
they brought not anything, caring for this at the very beginning and early part of the day, but buying food 
at the time when all other people were taking their meal. Not like us, who the instant we rise from our 
beds attend to this before anything else, calling cooks and butlers, and giving our directions with all 
earnestness, applying ourselves afterwards to other matters, preferring temporal things to spiritual, 
valuing those things as necessary which we ought to have deemed of less importance. Therefore all things 
are in confusion. We ought, on the contrary, making much account of all spiritual things, after having 
accomplished these, then to apply ourselves to the others. 


And in this place it is not His laboriousness alone that is shown, but also His freedom from pride; not 
merely by His being tired, nor by His sitting by the way-side, but by His having been left alone, and His 
disciples having been separated from Him. And yet it was in His power, if He had willed it, either not to 
have sent them all away, or when they departed to have had other ministers. But He would not; for so He 
accustomed His disciples to tread all pride beneath their feet. 


“And what marvel,” saith one, “if they were moderate in their wishes, since they were fishermen and 
tentmakers?” Yes! Fishermen and tentmakers they were; but they had in a moment mounted even to the 
height of heaven, and had become more honorable than all earthly kings, being deemed worthy to become 
the companions of the Lord of the world, and to follow Him whom all beheld with awe. And ye know this 
too, that those men especially who are of humble origin, whenever they gain distinction, are the more 
easily lifted up to folly, because they are quite ignorant how to bear their sudden honor. Restraining them 
therefore in their present humblemindedness, He taught them always to be moderate, and never to 
require any to wait upon them. 


“He therefore,” saith the Evangelist, “being wearied with His journey, sat thus at the well.” 


Seest thou that His sitting was because of weariness? because of the heat? because of his waiting for His 


disciples? He knew, indeed, what should take place among the Samaritans, but it was not for this that He 
came principally; yet, though He came not for this, it behooved not to reject the woman who came to Him, 
when she manifested such a desire to learn. The Jews, when He was even coming to them, drove Him 
away; they of the Gentiles, when He was proceeding in another direction, drew Him to them. They envied, 
these believed on Him. They were angry with, these revered and worshiped Him. What then? Was He to 
overlook the salvation of so many, to send away such noble zeal? This would have been unworthy of His 
lovingkindness. Therefore He ordered all the matter in hand with the Wisdom which became Him. He sat 
resting His body and cooling It by the fountain; for it was the very middle of the day, as the Evangelist has 
declared, when he says, 


“It was about the sixth hour.” 


He sat “thus.” What meaneth “thus”? Not upon a throne, not upon a cushion, but simply, and as He was, 
upon the ground. 


Ver. 7. “There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water.” 


[4.] Observe how he declareth that the woman came forth for another purpose, in every way silencing the 
shameless gainsaying of the Jews, that none might say that He acted in opposition to His own command, 
bidding (His disciples) not to enter into any city of the Samaritans, yet conversing with Samaritans. ( 
Matt. x. 5.) And therefore the Evangelist has put, 


Ver. 8. “For His disciples were gone away into the city to buy meat.” 


Bringing in many reasons for His conversation with her. What doth the woman? When she heard, “Give 
Me to drink,” she very wisely makes the speech of Christ an occasion for a question, and saith, 


Ver. 9. “How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, which am a Samaritan? For the Jews have no 
dealings with the Samaritans.” 


And whence did she suppose Him to be a Jew? From His dress, perhaps, and from His dialect. Observe, I 
pray you, how considerate the woman was. If there was need of caution, Jesus needed it, not she. For she 
doth not say, “The Samaritans have no dealings with the Jews,” but, “The Jews do not admit the 
Samaritans.” Yet still, although free herself from blame, when she supposed that another was falling into 
it she would not even so hold her peace, but corrected, as she thought, what was done unlawfully. Perhaps 
some one may ask how it was that Jesus asked drink of her, when the law did not permit it. If it be 
answered that it was because He knew beforehand that she would not give it, then for this very reason He 
ought not to have asked. What then can we say? That the rejecting such observances as these was now a 
matter of indifference to Him; for He who induced others to do them away, would much more Himself pass 
them by. “Not that which goeth in,” saith He, “defileth a man, but that which goeth out.” ( Matt. xv. 11 .) 
And this conversation with the woman would be no slight charge against the Jews. For often did He draw 
them to Himself, both by words and deeds, but they would not attend; while observe how she is detained 
by a simple request. For He did not as yet enter on the prosecution of this business, nor the way, yet if any 
came to Him He did not prevent them. And to the disciples also He said thus, “Into any city of the 
Samaritans enter ye not.” He did not say, “And when they come to you, reject them”; that would have been 
very unworthy of His lovingkindness. And therefore He answered the woman, and said, 


Ver. 10. “If thou knewest the gift of God and who it is that saith to thee, Give Me to drink, thou wouldest 
have asked of Him, and He would have given thee living water.” 


First, He showeth that she is worthy to hear and not to be overlooked, and then He revealeth Himself. For 
she, as soon as she had learnt who He was, would straightway hearken and attend to Him; which none 
can say of the Jews, for they, when they had learned, asked nothing of Him, nor did they desire to be 
informed on any profitable matter, but insulted and drove Him away. But when the woman had heard 
these words, observe how gently she answers: 


Ver. 11. “Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well is deep; from whence then hast thou that living 
water?” 


Already He hath raised her from her low opinion of Him, and from deeming that He is a common man. For 
not without a reason doth she here call Him, “Lord”; but assigning to Him high honor. That she spake 
these words to honor Him, is plain from what is said afterwards, since she did not laugh nor mock, but 
doubted for a while. And wonder not if she did not at once perceive all, for neither did Nicodemus. What 
saith he? “How can these things be?” and again, “How can a man be born when he is old?” and again, 
“Can he enter the second time into his mother’s womb, and be born?” But this woman more reverently: 
“Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well is deep; from whence then hast thou that living water?” 
Christ said one thing, and she imagined another, hearing nothing beyond the words, and as yet unable to 
form any lofty thought. Yet, had she spoken hastily, she might have said, “If thou hadst had that living 
water, thou wouldest not have asked of me, but wouldest rather have provided for thyself. Thou art but a 
boaster.” But she said nothing like this; she answers with much gentleness, both at first and afterwards. 


For at first she saith, “How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me?” she saith not, as though 
speaking to an alien and an enemy, “Far be it from me to give to thee, who art a foe and a stranger to our 
nation.” And afterwards again, when she heard Him utter great words, a thing at which enemies are most 
annoyed, she did not mock nor deride ; but what saith she? 


Ver. 12. “Art thou greater than our father Jacob, which gave us the well, and drank thereof himself, and his 
children, and his cattle?” 


Observe how she thrusts herself into the noble stock of the Jews. For what she saith is somewhat of this 
kind: “Jacob used this water, and had nothing better to give us.” And this she said showing that from the 
first answer (of Christ) she had conceived a great and sublime thought; for by the words, “he drank 
thereof himself, and his children, and his cattle,” she implies nothing else, than that she had a notion ofa 
better Water, but that she never found it, nor clearly knew it. More clearly to explain what she means to 
say, the sense of her words is this: “Thou canst not assert that Jacob gave us this well, and used another 
himself; for he and his children drank of this one, which they would not have done if they had had another 
and a better. Now of the water of this well it is not in thy power to give me, and thou canst not have 
another and a better, unless thou dost confess that thou art greater than Jacob. Whence then hast thou 
that water which thou promisest that thou wilt give us?” The Jews did not converse with Him thus mildly, 
and yet He spake to them on the same subject, making mention of the like water, but they profited 
nothing; and when He made mention of Abraham, they even attempted to stone Him. Not so does this 
woman approach Him; but with much gentleness, in the midst of the heat, at noon, she with much 
patience saith and hears all, and does not so much as think of what the Jews most probably would have 
asserted, that “This fellow is mad, and beside himself: he hath tied me to this fount and well, giving me 
nothing, but using big words”; no, she endures and perseveres until she has found what she seeks. 


[5.] If now a woman of Samaria is so earnest to learn something profitable, if she abides by Christ though 
not as yet knowing Him, what pardon shall we obtain, who both knowing Him, and being not by a well, 
nor in a desert place, nor at noon-day, nor beneath the scorching sunbeams, but at morning-tide, and 
beneath a roof like this, enjoying shade and comfort, yet cannot endure to hear anything that is said, but 
are wearied by it. Not such was that woman; so occupied was she by Jesus’ words, that she even called 
others to hear them. The Jews, on the contrary, not only did not call, but even hindered and impeded those 
who desired to come to Him, saying, “See, have any of the rulers believed on him? but this people, which 
knoweth not the Law, are cursed.” Let us then imitate this woman of Samaria; let us commune with 
Christ. For even now He standeth in the midst of us, speaking to us by the Prophets and Disciples; let us 
hear and obey. How long shall we live uselessly and in vain? Because, not to do what is well-pleasing to 
God is to live uselessly, or rather not merely uselessly, but to our own hurt; for when we have spent the 
time which has been given us on no good purpose, we shall depart this life to suffer severest punishment 
for our unseasonable extravagance. For it can never be that a man who has received money to trade with, 
and then has eaten it up, shall have it required at his hands by the man who intrusted it to him; and that 
one who has spent such a life as ours to no purpose shall escape punishment. It was not for this that God 
brought us into this present life, and breathed into us a soul, that we should make use of the present time 
only, but that we should do all our business with a regard to the life which is to come. Things irrational 
only are useful for the present life; but we have an immortal soul, that we may use every means to 
prepare ourselves for that other life. For if one enquire the use of horses and asses and oxen, and other 
such-like animals, we shall tell him that it is nothing else but only to minister to the present life; but this 
cannot be said of us; our best condition is that which follows on our departure hence; and we must do all 
that we may shine there, that we may join the choir of Angels, and stand before the King continually, 
through endless ages. And therefore the soul is immortal, and the body shall be immortal too, that we may 
enjoy the never-ending blessings. But if, when heavenly things are proffered thee, thou remainest nailed 
to earth, consider what an insult is offered to thy Benefactor, when He holdeth forth to thee things above, 
and thou, making no great account of them choosest earth instead. And therefore, as despised by thee, He 
hath threatened thee with hell; that thou mayest learn hence of what great blessings thou deprivest 
thyself. God grant that none make trial of that punishment, but that having been well-pleasing to Christ, 
we may obtain everlasting blessings, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ; to 
whom with the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXII 
JOHN IV. 13, 14 


“Jesus answered and said unto her, Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again: but whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him, shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give him, shall be 
in him a well of water springing up into everlasting Life.” 


[1.] Scripture calls the grace of the Spirit sometimes “Fire,” sometimes “Water,” showing that these 
names are not descriptive of its essence, but of its operation; for the Spirit, being Invisible and Simple, 
cannot be made up of different substances. Now the one John declares, speaking thus, “He shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost, and with Fire” ( Matt. iii. 11 ): the other, Christ, “Out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water.” ( John vii. 38.) “But this,” saith John, “spake He of the Spirit, which they should receive.” 


So also conversing with the woman, He calleth the Spirit water; for, “Whosoever shall drink of the water 
which I shall give him, shall never thirst.” So also He calleth the Spirit by the name of “fire,” alluding to 
the rousing and warming property of grace, and its power of destroying transgressions; but by that of 
“water,” to declare the cleansing wrought by it, and the great refreshment which it affordeth to those 
minds which receive it. And with good reason; for it makes the willing soul like some garden thick with all 
manner of trees fruitful and ever-flourishing, allowing it neither to feel despondency nor the plots of 
Satan, and quenches all the fiery darts of the wicked one. 


And observe, I pray you, the wisdom of Christ, how gently He leads on the woman; for He did not say at 
first, “If thou knewest who it is that saith to thee, Give Me to drink,” but when He had given her an 
occasion of calling Him “a Jew,” and brought her beneath the charge of having done so, repelling the 
accusation He saith, “If thou knewest who it is that saith to thee, Give Me to drink, thou wouldest have 
asked of Him”; and having compelled her by His great promises to make mention of the Patriarch, He thus 
alloweth the woman to look through, and then when she objects, “Art thou greater than our father Jacob?” 
He saith not, “Yea, I am greater,” (for He would have seemed but to boast, since the proof did not as yet 
appear,) but by what He saith He effecteth this. For He said not simply, “I will give thee water,” but having 
first set that given by Jacob aside, He exalteth that given by Himself, desiring to show from the nature of 
the things given, how great is the interval and difference between the persons of the givers, and His own 
superiority to the Patriarch. “If,” saith He, “thou admirest Jacob because he gave thee this water, what 
wilt thou say if I give thee Water far better than this? Thou hast thyself been first to confess that I am 
greater than Jacob, by arguing against Me, and asking, Art thou greater than Jacob, that thou promisest to 
give me better water?’ If thou receivest that Water, certainly thou wilt confess that I am greater.” Seest 
thou the upright judgment of the woman, giving her decision from facts, both as to the Patriarch, and as 
to Christ? The Jews acted not thus; when they even saw Him casting out devils, they not only did not call 
Him greater than the Patriarch but even said that He had a devil. Not so the woman, she draws her 
opinion whence Christ would have her, from the demonstration afforded by His works. For by these He 
justifieth Himself, saying, “If I do not the works of My Father, believe Me not; but if I do, if ye believe not 
Me, believe the works.” (c. x. 37, 38.) And thus the woman is brought over to the faith. 


Wherefore also He, having heard, “Art thou greater than our father Jacob,” leaveth Jacob, and speaketh 
concerning the water, saying, “Whosoever shall drink of this water, shall thirst again”; and He maketh His 
comparison, not by depreciating one, but by showing the excellence of the other; for He saith not, that 
“this water is naught,” nor “that it is inferior and contemptible,” but what even nature testifies that He 
saith: “Whosoever shall drink of this water shall thirst again; but whosoever shall drink of the Water 
which I shall give him, shall never thirst.” The woman before this had heard of “living Water” ( v. 10 ), but 
had not known its meaning. Since because that water is called “living” which is perennial and bubbles up 
unceasingly from uninterrupted springs, she thought that this was the water meant. Wherefore He points 
out this more clearly by speaking thus, and establishing by a comparison the superiority (of the water 
which He would give). What then saith He? “Whosoever shall drink of the Water that I shall give him, shall 
never thirst.” This and what was said next especially showed the superiority, for material water possesses 
none of these qualities. And what is it that follows? “It shall be in him a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life.” For as one that hath a well within him could never be seized by thirst, so neither can he 
that hath this Water. 


The woman straightway believed, showing herself much wiser than Nicodemus, and not only wiser, but 
more manly. For he when he heard ten thousand such things neither invited any others to this hearing, 
nor himself spake forth openly; but she exhibited the actions of an Apostle, preaching the Gospel to all, 
and calling them to Jesus, and drawing a whole city forth to Him. Nicodemus when he had heard said, 
“How can these things be?” And when Christ set before him a clear illustration, that of “the wind,” he did 
not even so receive the Word. But the woman not so; at first she doubted, but afterwards receiving the 
Word not by any regular demonstration, but in the form of an assertion, she straightway hastened to 
embrace it. For when Christ said, “It shall be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting Life,” 
immediately the woman saith, 


Ver. 15. “Give me this water, that I thirst not, neither come hither to draw.” 


Seest thou how little by little she is led up to the highest doctrines? First she thought Him some Jew who 
was transgressing the Law; then when He had repelled that accusation, (for it was necessary that the 
person who was to teach her such things should not be suspected,) having heard of “living water,” she 
supposed that this was spoken of material water; afterwards, having learnt that the words were spiritual, 
she believed that the water could remove the necessity caused by thirst, but knew not yet what this could 
be; she still doubted, deeming it indeed to be above material things, but not being exactly informed. But 
here having gained a clearer insight, but not yet fully perceiving the whole, (for she saith, “Give me this 
water, that I thirst not, neither come hither to draw,”) she for the time preferreth Him to Jacob. “For” 
(saith she) “I need not this well if I receive from thee that water.” Seest thou how she setteth Him before 
the Patriarch? This is the act of a fairly-judging soul. She had shown how great an opinion she had of 
Jacob, she saw One better than he, and was not held back by her prepossession. Thus this woman was 
neither of an easy temper, (she did not carelessly receive what was said, how can she have done so when 
she enquired with so great exactness? ) nor yet disobedient, nor disputatious, and this she showed by her 


petition. Yet to the Jews once He said, “Whosoever shall eat of My flesh shall never hunger, and he that 
believeth on Me shall never thirst” ( c. vi. 35 ); but they not only did not believe, but were offended at 
Him. The woman had no such feeling, she remains and petitions. To the Jews He said, “He that believeth 
on Me shall never thirst”; not so to the woman, but more grossly, “He that drinketh of this Water shall 
never thirst.” For the promise referred to spiritual and unseen things. Wherefore having raised her mind 
by His promises, He still lingers among expressions relating to sense, because she could not as yet 
comprehend the exact expression of spiritual things. Since had He said, “If thou believest in Me thou shalt 
not thirst,” she would not have understood His saying, not knowing who it could be that spake to her, nor 
concerning what kind of thirst He spake. Wherefore then did He not this in the case of the Jews? Because 
they had seen many signs, while she had seen no sign, but heard these words first. For which reason He 
afterwards reveals His power by prophecy, and does not directly introduce His reproof, but what saith He? 


Ver. 16-19. “Go, call thy husband, and come thither. The woman answered and said I have no husband. 
Jesus saith unto her, Thou hast well said, I have no husband: for thou hast had five husbands, and he 
whom thou now hast is not thy husband: in that saidst thou truly. The woman saith unto Him, Sir, I 
perceive that Thou art a Prophet.” 


[2.] O how great the wisdom of the woman! how meekly doth she receive the reproof! “How should she 
not,” saith some one? Tell me, why should she? Did He not often reprove the Jews also, and with greater 
reproofs than these? (for it is not the same to bring forward the hidden thoughts of the heart, as to make 
manifest a thing that was done in secret; the first are known to God alone, and none other knoweth them 
but he who hath them in his heart; the second, all who were sharers in it know;) but still when reproved 
did not bear it patiently. When He said, “Why seek ye to kill me?” (c. vii. 19 ), they not only did not admire 
as the woman did but even mocked at and insulted Him; yet they had a demonstration from other 
miracles, she had only heard this speech. Still they not only did not admire, but even insulted Him, saying, 
“Thou hast a demon, who seeketh to kill thee?” While she not only doth not insult but admires, and is 
astonished at Him, and supposes Him to be a Prophet. Yet truly this rebuke touched the woman more than 
the other touched them; for her fault was hers alone, theirs was a general one; and we are not so much 
stung by what is general as by what is particular. Besides they thought they should be gaining a great 
object if they could slay Christ, but that which the woman had done was allowed by all to be wicked; yet 
was she not indignant, but was astonished and wondered. And Christ did this very same thing in the case 
of Nathanael. He did not at first introduce the prophecy, nor say, “I saw thee under the fig-tree,” but when 
Nathanael said, “Whence knowest thou me?” then He introduced this. For He desired to take the 
beginnings of His signs and prophecies from the very persons who came near to Him, so that they might 
be more attached by what was done, and He might escape the suspicion of vainglory. Now this He doth 
here also; for to have charged her first of all that, “Thou hast no husband,” would have seemed 
burdensome and superfluous, but to take the reason (for speaking) from herself, and then to set right all 
these points, was very consistent, and softened the disposition of the hearer. 


“And what kind of connection,” saith some one, “is there in the saying, Go, call thy husband’?” The 
discourse was concerning a gift and grace surpassing mortal nature: the woman was urgent in seeking to 
receive it. Christ saith, “Call thy husband,” showing that he also must share in these things; but she, 
eager to receive (the gift), and concealing the shamefulness of the circumstances, and supposing that she 
was conversing with a man, said, “I have no husband.” Christ having heard this, now seasonably 
introduces His reproof, mentioning accurately both points; for He enumerated all her former husbands, 
and reproved her for him whom she now would hide. What then did the woman? she was not annoyed, nor 
did she leave Him and fly, nor deem the thing an insult, but rather admired Him, and persevered the 
more. “I perceive,” saith she, “that Thou art a Prophet.” Observe her prudence; she did not straightway 
run to Him, but still considers Him, and marvels at Him. For, “I perceive,” means, “Thou appearest to me 
to be a Prophet.” Then when she suspected this, she asks Him nothing concerning this life, not concerning 
bodily health, or possessions, or wealth, but at once concerning doctrines. For what saith she? 


Ver. 20. “Our fathers worshiped in this mountain,” (meaning Abraham and his family, for thither they say 
that he led up his son,) “and how say ye that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought to worship?” 


[3.] Seest thou how much more elevated in mind she has become? She who was anxious that she might 
not be troubled for thirst, now questions concerning doctrines. What then doth Christ? He doth not 
resolve the question, (for to answer simply to men’s words was not His care, for it was needless, ) but 
leads the woman on to the greater height, and doth not converse with her on these matters, until she has 
confessed that He was a Prophet, so that afterwards she might hear His Word with abundant belief; for 
having been persuaded of this, she could no longer doubt concerning what should be said to her. 


Let us now after this be ashamed, and blush. A woman who had had five husbands, and who was of 
Samaria, was so eager concerning doctrines, that neither the time of day, nor her having come for another 
purpose, nor anything else, led her away from enquiring on such matters; but we not only do not enquire 
concerning doctrines, but towards them all our dispositions are careless and indifferent. Therefore 
everything is neglected. For which of you when in his house takes some Christian book in hand and goes 
over its contents, and searches the Scriptures? None can say that he does so, but with most we shall find 
draughts and dice, but books nowhere, except among a few. And even these few have the same 


dispositions as the many; for they tie up their books, and keep them always put away in cases, and all 
their care is for the fineness of the parchments, and the beauty of the letters, not for reading them. For 
they have not bought them to obtain advantage and benefit from them, but take pains about such matters 
to show their wealth and pride. Such is the excess of vainglory. I do not hear any one glory that he knows 
the contents, but that he hath a book written in letters of gold. And what gain, tell me, is this? The 
Scriptures were not given us for this only, that we might have them in books, but that we might engrave 
them on our hearts. For this kind of possession, the keeping the commandments merely in letter, belongs 
to Jewish ambition; but to us the Law was not so given at all, but in the fleshy tables of our hearts. And 
this I say, not to prevent you from procuring Bibles, on the contrary, I exhort and earnestly pray that you 
do this, but I desire that from those books you convey the letters and sense into your understanding, that 
so it may be purified when it receiveth the meaning of the writing. For if the devil will not dare to 
approach a house where a Gospel is lying, much less will any evil spirit, or any sinful nature, ever touch or 
enter a soul which bears about with it such sentiments as it contains. Sanctify then thy soul, sanctify thy 
body, by having these ever in thy heart, and on thy tongue. For if foul speech defiles and invites devils, it 
is clear that spiritual reading sanctifies and draws down the grace of the Spirit. The Scriptures are divine 
charms, let us then apply to ourselves and to the passions of our souls the remedies to be derived from 
them. For if we understand what it is that is read, we shall hear it with much readiness. I am always 
saying this, and will not cease to say it. Is it not strange that those who sit by the market can tell the 
names, and families, and cities of charioteers, and dancers, and the kinds of power possessed by each, 
and can give exact account of the good or bad qualities of the very horses, but that those who come hither 
should know nothing of what is done here, but should be ignorant of the number even of the sacred 
Books? If thou pursuest those worldly things for pleasure, I will show thee that here is greater pleasure. 
Which is sweeter, tell me, which more marvelous, to see a man wrestling with a man, or a man buffering 
with a devil, a body closing with an incorporeal power, and him who is of thy race victorious? These 
wrestlings let us look on, these, which also it is seemly and profitable to imitate, and which imitating, we 
may be crowned; but not those in which emulation brings shame to him who imitates them. If thou 
beholdest the one kind of contest, thou beholdest it with devils; the other, with Angels and Archangels, 
and the Lord of Archangels. Say now, if thou wert allowed to sit with governors and kings, and to see and 
enjoy the spectacle, wouldest thou not deem it to be a very great honor? And here when thou art a 
spectator in company with the King of Angels, when thou seest the devil grasped by the middle of the 
back, striving much to have the better, but powerless, dost thou not run and pursue after such a sight as 
this? “And how can this be?” saith some one. If thou keep the Bible in thy hands; for in it thou shalt see 
the lists, and the long races, and his grasps, and the skill of the righteous one. For by beholding these 
things thou shalt learn also how to wrestle so thyself, and shalt escape clear of devils; the performances of 
the heathen are assemblies of devils, not theaters of men. Wherefore I exhort you to abstain from these 
Satanic assemblies; for if it is not lawful to enter into an idol’s house, much less to Satan’s festival. I shall 
not cease to say these things and weary you, until I see some change; for to say these things, as saith 
Paul, “to me indeed is not grievous, but for you it is safe.” ( Phil. iii. 1.) Be not then offended at my 
exhortation. If any one ought to be offended, it is I who often speak and am not heard, not you who are 
always hearing and always disobeying. God grant that you be not always liable to this charge, but that 
freed from this shame you be deemed worthy to enjoy the spiritual spectacle, and the glory which is to 
come, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father and the 
Holy Ghost be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXII 


JOHN IV. 21, 22 


“Jesus saith unto her, Woman, believe Me, the hour cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor 
yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. Ye worship ye know not what; we know what we worship, for 
salvation is of the Jews.” 


[1.] Everywhere, beloved, we have need of faith, faith the mother of blessings, the medicine of salvation; 
and without this it is impossible to possess any one of the great doctrines. Without this, men are like to 
those who attempt to cross the open sea without a ship, who for a little way hold out by swimming, using 
both hands and feet, but when they have advanced farther, are quickly swamped by the waves: in like 
manner they who use their own reasonings, before they have learnt anything, suffer shipwreck; as also 
Paul saith, “Who concerning faith have made shipwreck.” ( 1 Tim. i. 19.) That this be not our case, let us 
hold fast the sacred anchor by which Christ bringeth over the Samaritan woman now. For when she had 
said, “How say ye that Jerusalem is the place in which men ought to worship?” Christ replied, “Believe 
Me, woman, that the hour cometh, when ye shall neither in Jerusalem, nor yet in this mountain, worship 
the Father.” An exceedingly great doctrine He revealed to her, and one which He did not mention either to 
Nicodemus or Nathanael. She was eager to prove her own privileges more honorable than those of the 
Jews; and this she subtly argued from the Fathers, but Christ met not this question. For it was for the time 
distracting to speak on the matter, and to show why the Fathers worshiped in the mountain, and why the 
Jews at Jerusalem. Wherefore on this point He was silent, and having taken away from both places priority 
in dignity, rouses her soul by showing that neither Jews nor Samaritans possessed anything great in 
comparison with that which was to be given; and then He introduceth the difference. Yet even thus He 
declared that the Jews were more honorable, not preferring place to place, but giving them the 
precedence because of their intention. As though He had said, “About the place’ of worship ye have no 
need henceforth to dispute, but in the manner’ the Jews have an advantage over you Samaritans, for ye,’ 
He saith, worship ye know not what; we know what we worship.’” 


How then did the Samaritans “know not” what they worshiped? Because they thought that God was local 
and partial; so at least they served Him, and so they sent to the Persians, and reported that “the God of 
this place is wroth with us” ( 2 Kings xxvi.), in this respect forming no higher opinion of Him than of their 
idols. Wherefore they continued to serve both Him and devils, joining things which ought not to be joined. 
The Jews, on the contrary, were free from this supposition, at least the greater part of them, and knew 
that He was God of the world. Therefore He saith, “Ye worship ye know not what; we know what we 
worship.” Do not wonder that He numbereth Himself among Jews, for He speaketh to the woman’s 
opinion of Him as though He were a Jewish Prophet, and therefore He putteth, “we worship.” For that He 
is of the objects of worship is clear to every one, because to worship belongs to the creature, but to be 
worshiped to the Lord of the creature. But for a time He speaketh as a Jew; and the expression “we” in 
this place meaneth “we Jews.” Having then exalted what was Jewish, He next maketh Himself credible, 
and persuadeth the woman to give the greater heed to His words, by rendering His discourse above 
suspicion, and showing that He doth not exalt what belongs to them by reason of relationship to those of 
His own tribe. For it is clear, that one who had made these declarations concerning the place on which the 
Jews most prided themselves, and thought that they were superior to all, and who had taken away their 
high claims, would not after this speak to get favor of any, but with truth and prophetic power. When 
therefore He had for a while removed her from such reasonings, say ing, “Woman, believe Me,” and what 
follows, then He addeth, “for salvation is of the Jews.” What He saith is of this kind: neither, that blessings 
to the world came from them, (for to know God and condemn idols had its beginning from them, and with 
you the very act of worship, although ye do it not rightly, yet received its origin from them,) or else, He 
speaketh of His own Coming. Or rather, one would not be wrong in calling both these things “salvation” 
which He said was “of the Jews”; which Paul implied when he said, “Of whom is Christ according to the 
flesh, who is God over all.” ( Rom. ix. 5.) Seest thou how He commendeth the old Covenant, and showeth 
that it is the root of blessings, and that He is throughout not opposed to the Law, since He maketh the 
groundwork of all good things to come from the Jews? 


Ver. 23. “But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshipers shall worship the Father.” 


“We, O woman,” He saith, “excel you in the manner of our worship, but even this shall henceforth have an 
end. Not the places only, but even the manner of serving God shall be changed. And this change is at your 
very doors. For the hour cometh, and now is.’“ 


[2.] For since what the Prophets said they said long before the event, to show that here it is not so, He 
saith, “And now is.” Think not, He saith, that this is a prophecy of such a kind as shall be accomplished 
after a long time, the fulfillment is already at hand and at your very doors, “when the true worshipers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth.” In saying “true,” He excludeth Jews as well as Samaritans; 
for although the Jews be better than the Samaritans, yet are they far inferior to those that shall come, as 
inferior as is the type to the reality. But He speaketh of the Church, that she is the “true” worship, and 
such as is meet for God. 


“For the Father seeketh such to worship Him.” 


If then He in times past sought such as these, He allowed to those others their way of worship, not 
willingly, but from condescension, and for this reason, that He might bring them in also. Who then are 
“the true worshipers”? Those who confine not their service by place, and who serve God in spirit; as Paul 
saith, “Whom I serve in my spirit in the Gospel of His Son”: and again, “I beseech you that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, acceptable unto God, your reasonable service.” ( Rom. i. 9 and xii. 1.) But when 
he saith, 


Ver. 24. “God is a Spirit” [God is spirit]. He declareth nothing else than His incorporeal Nature. Now the 
service of that which is incorporeal must needs be of the same character, and must be offered by that in 
us which is incorporeal, to wit, the soul, and purity of mind. Wherefore He saith, “they that worship Him, 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” For because both Samaritans and Jews were careless about the 
soul, but took great pains about the body, cleansing it in divers ways, it is not, He saith, by purity of body, 
but by that which is incorporeal in us, namely the mind, that the incorporeal One is served. Sacrifice then 
not sheep and calves, but dedicate thyself to the Lord; make thyself a holocaust, this is to offer a living 
sacrifice. Ye must worship “in truth” ; as former things were types, such as circumcision, and whole burnt 
offerings, and victims, and incense, they now no longer exist, but all is “truth.” For a man must now 
circumcise not his flesh, but his evil thoughts, and crucify himself, and remove and slay his unreasonable 
desires.” The woman was made dizzy by His discourse, and fainted in at the sublimity of what He said, 
and, in her trouble, hear what she saith: 


Ver. 25, 26. “I know that Messias cometh, which is called Christ: when He is come, He will tell us all 
things. Jesus saith unto her, Iam that speak unto thee.” 


And whence came the Samaritans to expect the coming of Christ, seeing that they received Moses only? 
From the writings of Moses themselves. For even in the beginning He revealed the Son. “Let Us make 
man in Our Image, after Our Likeness” ( Gen. i. 26 ), was said to the Son. It was He who talked with 
Abraham in the tent. ( Gen. xviii.) And Jacob prophesying concerning Him said, “A ruler shall not fail from 
Judah, nor a leader from his thighs, until He come for whom it is reserved, and He is the expectation of 
nations.” ( Gen. xviii.) And Moses himself saith, “The Lord thy God will raise up unto you a Prophet of your 
brethren like unto me, unto Him shall ye hearken.” ( Deut. xviii. 15.) And the circumstances attending the 
serpent, and the rod of Moses, and Isaac, and the sheep, and many other things they who chose might 
select as proclaiming His coming. 


“And why, pray,” saith one, “did not Christ lead on the woman by these means? why did He instance the 
serpent to Nicodemus, and mention prophecy to Nathanael, but to her say nothing of the kind? For what 
reason, and why?” Because they were men, and were versed in these things, she a poor ignorant woman 
unpracticed in the Scriptures. Wherefore He doth not speak to her from them, but draweth her on by the 
“water” and by prophecy, and bringeth her to make mention of Christ and then revealeth Himself; which 
had He at first told the woman when she had not questioned Him, He would have seemed to her to trifle 
and talk idly, while as it is by bringing her little by little to mention Him, at a fitting time He revealed 
Himself. To the Jews, who continually said, “How long dost Thou make us to doubt? tell us if Thou art the 
Christ” (c. x. 24 ), to them He gave no clear answer, but to this woman He said plainly, that He is. For the 
woman was more fair-minded than the Jews; they did not enquire to learn, but always to mock at Him, for 
had they desired to learn, the teaching which was by His words, and by the Scriptures, and by His 
miracles would have been sufficient. The woman, on the contrary, said what she said from an impartial 
judgment and a simple mind, as is plain from what she did afterwards; for she both heard and believed, 
and netted others also, and in every circumstance we may observe the carefulness and faith of the 
woman. 


Ver. 27. “And upon this came His disciples,” (very seasonably did they come when the teaching was 
finished,) “and marveled that He talked with the woman, yet no man said, What seekest Thou? or, Why 
talkest Thou with her?” 


[3.] At what did they marvel? At His want of pride and exceeding humility, that looked upon as He was, He 
endured with such lowliness of heart to talk with a woman poor, and a Samaritan. Still in their amazement 
they did not ask Him the reason, so well were they taught to keep the station of disciples, so much did 
they fear and reverence Him. For although they did not as yet hold the right opinion concerning Him, still 
they gave heed unto Him as to some marvelous one, and paid Him much respect. Yet they frequently are 
seen to act confidently; as when John lay upon His bosom, when they came to Him and said, “Who is the 
greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven?” ( Matt. xviii. 1 ), when the sons of Zebedee entreated Him to set one 
of them on His right hand, and the other on His left. Why then did they not here question Him? Because 
since all those instances related to themselves, they had need to enquire into them, while what here took 
place was of no such great importance to them. And indeed John did that a long time after towards the 
very end, when He enjoyed greater confidence, and was bold in the love of Christ; for he it was, he saith, 
“whom Jesus loved.” What could equal such blessedness? 


But, beloved, let us not stop at this, the calling the Apostle blessed, but let us do all things that we also 
may be of the blessed, let us imitate the Evangelist, and see what it was that caused such great love. What 


then was it? He left his father, his ship, and his net, and followed Jesus. Yet this he did in common with his 
brother, and Peter, and Andrew, and the rest of the Apostles. What then was the special thing which 
caused this great love? Shall we discover it? He saith nothing of this kind about himself, but only that he 
was beloved; as to the righteous acts for which he was beloved he has modestly been silent. That Jesus 
loved him with an especial love was clear to every one; yet John doth not appear conversing with or 
questioning Jesus privately, as Peter often did, and Philip, and Judas, and Thomas, except only when he 
desired to show kindness and compliance to his fellow Apostle; for when the chief of the Apostles by 
beckoning constrained him, then he asked. For these two had great love each for the other. Thus, for 
instance, they are seen going up together into the Temple and speaking in common to the people. Yet 
Peter in many places is moved, and speaks more warmly than John. And at the end he hears Christ say, 
“Peter, lovest thou Me more than these?” ( c. xxi. 15.) Now it is clear that he who loved “more than these” 
was also beloved. But this in his case was shown by loving Jesus, in the case of the other by being beloved 
by Jesus. 


What then was it which caused this especial love? To my thinking, it was that the man displayed great 
gentleness and meekness, for which reason he doth not appear in many places speaking openly. And how 
great a thing this is, is plain also from the case of Moses. It was this which made him such and so great as 
he was. There is nothing equal to lowliness of mind. For which cause Jesus with this began the Beatitudes, 
and when about to lay as it were the foundation and base of a mighty building, He placed first lowliness of 
mind. Without this a man cannot possibly be saved; though he fast, though he pray, though he give alms, if 
it be with a proud spirit, these things are abominable, if humility be not there; while if it be, all these 
things are amiable and lovely, and are done with safety. Let us then be modest, beloved, let us be modest; 
success is easy, if we be sober-minded. For after all what is it, O man, that exciteth thee to pride? Seest 
thou not the poverty of thy nature? the unsteadiness of thy will? Consider thine end, consider the 
multitude of thy sins. But perhaps because thou doest many righteous deeds thou art proud. By that very 
pride thou shalt undo them all. Wherefore it behoveth not so much him that has sinned as him that doeth 
righteousness to take pains to be humble. Why so? Because the sinner is constrained by conscience, while 
the other, except he be very sober, soon caught up as by a blast of wind is lifted on high, and made to 
vanish like the Pharisee. Dost thou give to the poor? What thou givest is not thine, but thy Master’s, 
common to thee and thy fellow-servants. For which cause thou oughtest especially to be humbled, in the 
calamities of those who are thy kindred foreseeing thine own, and taking knowledge of thine own nature 
in their cases. We ourselves perhaps are sprung from such ancestors; and if wealth has shifted to you, it is 
probable that it will leave you again. And after all, what is wealth? A vain shadow, dissolving smoke, a 
flower of the grass, or rather something meaner than a flower. Why then art thou high-minded over grass? 
Doth not wealth fall to thieves, and effeminates, and harlots, and tomb-breakers? Doth this puff thee up, 
that thou hast such as these to share in thy possession? or dost thou desire honor? Towards gaining honor 
nothing is more serviceable than almsgiving. For the honors arising from wealth and power are 
compulsory, and attended with hatred, but these others are from the free will and real feeling of the 
honorers; and therefore those who pay them can never give them. Now if men show such reverence for 
the merciful, and invoke all blessings upon them, consider what return, what recompense they shall 
receive from the merciful God. Let us then seek this wealth which endureth forever, and never deserts us, 
that, becoming great here and glorious there, we may obtain everlasting blessings, through the grace and 
lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father and the Holy Spirit be glory, now and 
ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXIV 


JOHN IV. 28, 29 


“The woman then left her water pot, and went her way into the city, and saith to the men, Come, see a 
Man which told me all things that ever I did; is not this the Christ?” 


[1.] We require much fervor and uproused zeal, for without these it is impossible to obtain the blessings 
promised to us. And to show this, Christ at one time saith, “Except a man take up his cross and follow Me, 
he is not worthy of Me” ( Matt. x. 38 ); at another, “I am come to send fire upon the earth, and what will I 
if it be already kindled?” ( Luke xii. 49 ); by both these desiring to represent to us a disciple full of heat 
and fire, and prepared for every danger. Such an one was this woman. For so kindled was she by His 
words, that she left her water pot and the purpose for which she came, ran into the city, and drew all the 
people to Jesus. “Come,” she saith, “see a Man which told me all things that ever I did.” 


Observe her zeal and wisdom. She came to draw water, and when she had lighted upon the true Well, she 
after that despised the material one; teaching us even by this trifling instance when we are listening to 
spiritual matters to overlook the things of this life, and make no account of them. For what the Apostles 
did, that, after her ability, did this woman also. They when they were called, left their nets; she of her own 
accord, without the command of any, leaves her water pot, and winged by joy performs the office of 
Evangelists. And she calls not one or two, as did Andrew and Philip, but having aroused a whole city and 
people, so brought them to Him. 


Observe too how prudently she speaks; she said not, “Come and see the Christ,” but with the same 


his finger, but those who were bidden “Put a ring on his hand.” Nor did he put the shoes on himself, but it 
was they who heard, “and shoes on his feet.” 


And these things were perhaps incredible to him and to others, and unexpected before they took place; 
but gladly received and praised were the gifts with which he was presented. 


5. The parable exhibits this thought, that the exercise of the faculty of reason has been accorded to each 
man. Wherefore the prodigal is introduced, demanding from his father his portion, that is, of the state of 
mind, endowed by reason. For the possession of reason is granted to all, in order to the pursuit of what is 
good, and the avoidance of what is bad. But many who are furnished by God with this make a bad use of 
the knowledge that has been given them, and land in the profligacy of evil practices, and wickedly waste 
the substance of reason,—the eye on disgraceful sights, the tongue on blasphemous words, the smell on 
foetid licentious excesses of pleasures, the mouth on swinish gluttony, the hands on thefts, the feet on 
running into plots, the thoughts on impious counsels, the inclinations on indulgence on the love of ease, 
the mind on brutish pastime. They preserve nothing of the substance of reason unsquandered. Such an 
one, therefore, Christ represents in the parable,—as a rational creature, with his reason darkened, and 
asking from the Divine Being what is suitable to reason; then as obtaining from God, and making a wicked 
use of what had been given, and especially of the benefits of baptism, which had been vouchsafed to him; 
whence also He calls him a prodigal; and then, after the dissipation of what had been given him, and 
again his restoration by repentance, [He represents] the love of God shown to him. 


6. For He says, “Bring hither the fatted calf, kill it, and let us eat and be merry; for this my son”—a name 
of nearest relationship, and significative of what is given to the faithful—”was dead and lost,”—an 
expression of extremest alienation; for what is more alien to the living than the lost and dead? For neither 
can be possessed any more. But having from the nearest relationship fallen to extremest alienation, again 
by repentance he returned to near relationship. For it is said, “Put on him the best robe,” which was his 
the moment he obtained baptism. I mean the glory of baptism, the remission of sins, and the 
communication of the other blessings, which he obtained immediately he had touched the font. 


“And put a ring on his hand.” Here is the mystery of the Trinity; which is the seal impressed on those who 
believe. 


“And put shoes on his feet,” for “the preparation of the Gospel of peace,” and the whole course that leads 
to good actions. 


7. But whom Christ finds lost, after sin committed since baptism, those Novatus, enemy of God, resigns to 
destruction. Do not let us then reckon any fault if we repent; guarding against falling, let us, if we have 
fallen, retrace our steps. And while dreading to offend, let us, after offending, avoid despair, and be eager 
to be confirmed; and on sinking, let us haste to rise up again. Let us obey the Lord, who calls to us, “Come 
unto Me, all ye that labour, and I will give you rest.” Let us employ the gift of reason for actions of 
prudence. Let us learn now abstinence from what is wicked, that we may not be forced to learn in the 
future. Let us employ life as a training school for what is good; and let us be roused to the hatred of sin. 
Let us bear about a deep love for the Creator; let us cleave to Him with our whole heart; let us not 
wickedly waste the substance of reason, like the prodigal. Let us obtain the joy laid up, in which Paul 
exulting, exclaimed, “Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?” To Him belongs glory and honour, 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, world without end. Amen. 


Macarius Chrysocephalus: Oration VIII. On Matt. viii., and Book VII. On Luke xiii. 


Therefore God does not here take the semblance of man, but of a dove, because He wished to show the 
simplicity and gentleness of the new manifestation of the Spirit by the likeness of the dove. For the law 
was stern, and punished with the sword; but grace is joyous, and trains by the word of meekness. Hence 
the Lord also says to the apostles, who said that He should punish with fire those who would not receive 
Him, after the manner of Elias: “Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of.” 


From the Same 
Book XIII. Chap. IX 


Possibly by the “iota and the tittle” His righteousness exclaims, “If ye come right to me, I also will come 
right to you; if ye walk crooked, I also will walk crooked, saith the Lord of hosts,” alluding to the offences 
of sinners under the name of crooked ways. For the straight way, and that according to nature, which is 
pointed out by the iota of Jesus, is His goodness, which is immoveable towards those who have obediently 
believed. There shall not then pass away from the law neither the iota nor the tittle; that is, neither the 
promise that applies to the straight in the way, nor the punishment threatened against those that diverge. 
For the Lord is good to the straight in the way; but “those that turn aside after their crooked ways He 
shall lead forth with those that work iniquity.” “And with the innocent He is innocent, and with the froward 
He is froward;” and to the crooked He sends crooked ways. 


His own luminous image God impressed as with a seal, even the greatest,—on man made in His likeness, 


condescension by which Christ had netted her she draws the men to Him; “Come,” she saith, “see a Man 
who told me all that ever I did.” She was not ashamed to say that He “told me all that ever I did.” Yet she 
might have spoken otherwise, “Come, see one that prophesieth”; but when the soul is inflamed with holy 
fire, it looks then to nothing earthly, neither to glory nor to shame, but belongs to one thing alone, the 
flame which occupieth it. 


“Ts not this the Christ?” Observe again here the great wisdom of the woman; she neither declared the fact 
plainly, nor was she silent, for she desired not to bring them in by her own assertion, but to make them to 
share in this opinion by hearing Him; which rendered her words more readily acceptable to them. Yet He 
had not told all her life to her, only from what had been said she was persuaded (that He was informed) as 
to the rest. Nor did she say, “Come, believe,” but, “Come, see”; a gentler expression than the other, and 
one which more attracted them. Seest thou the wisdom of the woman? She knew, she knew certainly that 
having but tasted that Well, they would be affected in the same manner as herself. Yet any one of the 
grosser sort would have concealed the reproof which Jesus had given; but she parades her own life, and 
brings it forward before all men, so as to attract and capture all. 


Ver. 31. “In the mean time His disciples asked Him, saying, Master, eat.” “Asked,” here is “besought,” in 
their native language; for seeing Him wearied with the journey, and the oppressive heat, they entreated 
Him; for their request concerning food proceeded not from hastiness, but from loving affection for their 
Teacher? What then saith Christ? 


Ver. 32, 33. “I have meat to eat that ye know not of. Therefore” (saith the Evangelist) “said the disciples 
one to another, Hath any man brought Him aught to eat?” 


Why now wonderest thou that the woman when she heard of “water,” still imagined mere water to be 
meant, when even the disciples are in the same case, and as yet suppose nothing spiritual, but are 
perplexed? though they still show their accustomed modesty and reverence toward their Master, 
conversing one with the other, but not daring to put any question to Him. And this they do in other places, 
desiring to ask Him, but not asking. What then saith Christ? 


Ver. 34. “My meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me, and to finish His work.” 


He here calleth the salvation of men “meat,” showing what an earnest desire He hath of providing for us; 
for as we long for food, so He that we may be saved. And hear how in all places He revealeth not all off- 
hand, but first throweth the hearer into perplexity, in order that having begun to seek the meaning of 
what has been said, and then being perplexed and in difficulty, he may when what he sought appears, 
receive it the more readily, and be made more attentive to listening. For wherefore said He not at once, 
“My meat is to do the will of My Father?” (though not even this would have been clear, yet clearer than 
the other.) But what saith He? “I have meat to eat that ye know not of”; for He desireth, as I said, first to 
make them more attentive through their uncertainty, and by dark sayings like these to accustom them to 
listen to His words. But what is “the will of the Father”? He next speaketh of this, and explaineth. 


Ver. 35. “Say ye not, that there are yet four months, and then cometh harvest? Behold, I say unto you, Lift 
up your eyes, and look upon the fields, for they are white already to harvest.” 


[2.] Behold, He again by familiar words leadeth them up to the consideration of greater matters; for when 
He spoke of “meat,” He signified nothing else than the salvation of the men who should come to Him; and 
again, the “field” and the “harvest” signify the very same thing, the multitude of souls prepared for the 
reception of the preaching; and the “eyes” of which He speaketh are those both of the mind and of the 
body; (for they now beheld the crowd of Samaritans advancing;) and the readiness of their will He calleth, 
“fields already white.” For as the ears of corn, when they have become white, and are ready for reaping, 
so these, He saith, are prepared and fitted for salvation. 


And wherefore instead of calling them “fields” and “harvest,” did He not plainly say, that “the men were 
coming to believe and were ready to receive the Word, having been instructed by the Prophets; and now 
bringing forth fruit”? What mean these figures used by Him? for this He doth not here only, but through 
all the Gospel; and the Prophets also employ the same method, saying many things in a metaphorical 
manner. What then may be the cause of this? for the grace of the Spirit did not ordain it to be so without a 
reason, but why and wherefore? On two accounts; one, that the discourse may be more vivid, and bring 
what is said more clearly before our eyes. For the mind when it has laid hold on a familiar image of the 
matters in hand, is more aroused, and beholding them as it were in a picture, is occupied by them to a 
greater degree. This is one reason; the other is, that the statement may be sweetened, and that the 
memory of what is said may be more lasting. For assertion does not subdue and bring in an ordinary 
hearer so much as narration by objects, and the representation of experience. Which one may here see 
most wisely effected by the parable. 


Ver. 36. “And he that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eternal.” 


For the fruit of an earthly harvest profiteth not to life eternal, but to this which is for a time; but the 
spiritual fruit to that which hath neither age nor death. Seest thou that the expressions are of sense, but 


the thoughts spiritual, and that by the very words themselves He divideth things earthly from heavenly? 
For when in discoursing of water He made this the peculiar property of the heavenly Water, that “he who 
drinketh it shall never thirst,” so He doth here also when He saith, “that this fruit is gathered unto eternal 
life.” 


“That both he that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together.” 


Who is “he that soweth”? Who “he that reapeth”? The Prophets are they that sowed but they reaped not, 
but the Apostles. “Yet not on this account are they deprived of the pleasure and recompense of their 
labors, but they rejoice and are glad with us, although they reap not with us. For harvest is not such work 
as sowing. I therefore have kept you for that in which the toil is less and the pleasure greater, and not for 
sowing because in that there is much hardship and toil. In harvest the return is large, the labor not so 
great; nay there is much facility.” By these arguments He here desireth to prove, that “the wish of the 
Prophets is, that all men should come to Me.” This also the Law was engaged in effecting; and for this 
they sowed, that they might produce this fruit. He showeth moreover that He sent them also, and that 
there was a very intimate connection between the New Covenant and the Old, and all this He effecteth at 
once by this parable. He maketh mention also of a proverbial expression generally circulated. 


Ver. 37. “Herein,” He saith, “is that saying true, One soweth and another reapeth.” 


These words the many used whenever one party had supplied toil and another had reaped the fruits; and 
He saith, “that the proverb is in this instance especially true, for the Prophets labored, and ye reap the 
fruits of their labors.” He said not “the rewards,” (for neither did their great labor go unrewarded,) but 
“the fruits.” This also Daniel did, for he too makes mention of a proverb, “Wickedness proceedeth from 
the wicked”; and David in his lamenting makes mention of a similar proverb. Therefore He said 
beforehand, “that both he that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together.” For since He was about 
to declare, that “one hath sowed and another reapeth,” lest any one should deem that the Prophets were 
deprived of their reward, He asserteth something strange and paradoxical, such as never chanceth in 
sensual things, but is peculiar to spiritual only. For in things of sense, if it chance that one sow and 
another reap, they do not “rejoice together,” but those who sowed are sad, as having labored for others, 
and those who reap alone rejoice. But here it is not so, but those who reap not what they sowed rejoice 
alike with those who reap; whence it is clear that they too share the reward. 


Ver. 38. “I sent you to reap that whereon ye bestowed no labors; other men labored, and ye are entered 
into their labors.” 


By this He the more encourageth them; for when it seemed a very hard matter to go through all the world 
and preach the Gospel, He showeth them that it is even most easy. The very difficult work was that other, 
which required great labor, the putting in the seed, and introducing the uninitiated soul to the knowledge 
of God. But wherefore uttereth He these sayings? It is that when He sendeth them to preach they may not 
be confounded, as though sent on a difficult task. “For that of the Prophets,” He saith, “was the more 
difficult, and the fact witnesseth to My word, that ye are come to what is easy; because as in harvest time 
the fruits are collected with ease, and in one moment the floor is filled with sheaves, which await not the 
revolutions of the seasons, and winter, and spring, and rain, so it is now. The facts proclaim it aloud.” 
While He was in the midst of saying these things, the Samaritans came forth, and the fruit was at once 
gathered together. On this account He said, “Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields, that they are white.” 
Thus He spake, and the fact was clear, and the words seen (true) by the event. For saith St. John, 


Ver. 39. “Many of the Samaritans of that city believed on Him for the saying of the woman which testified, 
He told me all that ever I did.” 


They perceived that the woman would not from favor have admired One who had rebuked her sins, nor to 
gratify another have paraded her own course of life. 


[3.] Let us then also imitate this woman, and in the case of our own sins not be ashamed of men, but fear, 
as is meet, God who now beholdeth what is done, and who hereafter punisheth those who do not now 
repent. At present we do the opposite of this, for we fear not Him who shall judge us, but shudder at those 
who do not in anything hurt us, and tremble at the shame which comes from them. Therefore in the very 
thing which we fear, in this do we incur punishment. For he who now regards only the reproach of men, 
but when God seeth is not ashamed to do anything unseemly, and who will not repent and be converted, in 
that day will be made an example, not only before one or two, but in the sight of the whole world. For that 
a vast assembly is seated there to behold righteous actions as well as those which are not such, let the 
parable of the sheep and the goats teach thee, as also the blessed Paul when He saith, “For we must all 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one may receive the things done in his body, 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad” ( 2 Cor. v. 10 ), and again, “Who will bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness.” ( 1 Cor. iv. 5.) Hast thou done or imagined any evil thing, and dost 
thou hide it from man? yet from God thou hidest it not. But for this thou careth nothing; the eyes of men, 
these are thy fear. Think then that thou wilt not be able to escape the sight even of men in that day ; for 
all things as in a picture shall then be set before our very eyes, so that each shall be self-condemned. This 
is clear even from the instance of Dives, for the poor man whom he had neglected, Lazarus I mean, he saw 


standing before his eyes, and the finger which he had often loathed, he intreats may become a comfort to 
him then. I exhort you therefore, that although no one see what we do, yet that each of us enter into his 
own conscience, and set reason for his judge, and bring forward his transgressions, and if he desire them 
not to be exposed to public view then in that fearful day, let him now heal his wounds, let him apply to 
them the medicines of repentance. For it is in the power, yea, it is in the power of one full of ten thousand 
wounds to go hence whole. For “if ye forgive,” He saith, “your sins are forgiven unto you.” ( Matt. vi. 14, 
not verbally quoted.) For as sins buried in Baptism appear no more, so these also shall disappear, if we be 
willing to repent. And repentance is the not doing the same again; for he that again puts his hand to the 
same, is like the dog that returneth to his own vomit, and like him in the proverb who cards wool into the 
fire, and draws water into a cask full of holes. It behooves therefore to depart both in action and in 
thought from what we have dared to do, and having departed, to apply to the wounds the remedies which 
are the contraries of our sins. For instance: hast thou been grasping and covetous? Abstain from rapine, 
and apply almsgiving to the wound. Hast thou been a fornicator? Abstain from fornication, and apply 
chastity to the wound. Hast thou spoken ill of thy brother, and injured him? Cease finding fault, and apply 
kindness. Let us thus act with respect to each point in which we have offended, and let us not carelessly 
pass by our sins, for there awaiteth us hereafter, there awaiteth us a season of account. Wherefore also 
Paul said, “The Lord is at hand: be careful for nothing.” ( Philip. iv. 5, 6.) But we perhaps must add the 
contrary of this, “The Lord is at hand, be careful.” For they might well hear, “Be careful for nothing,” 
living as they did in affliction, and labors, and trials; but they who live by rapine, or in luxury, and who 
shall give a grievous reckoning, would in reason hear not this, but that other, “The Lord is at hand, be 
careful.” Since no long time now remains until the consummation, but the world is hastening to its end; 
this the wars declare, this the afflictions, this the earthquakes, this the love which hath waxed cold. For as 
the body when in its last gasp and near to death, draws to itself ten thousand sufferings; and as when a 
house is about to fall, many portions are wont to fall beforehand from the roof and walls; so is the end of 
the world nigh and at the very doors, and therefore ten thousand woes are everywhere scattered abroad. 
If the Lord was then “at hand,” much more is He now “at hand.” If three hundred years ago, when those 
words were used, Paul called that season “the fullness of time,” much more would he have called the 
present so. But perhaps for this very reason some disbelieve, yet they ought on this account to believe the 
more. For whence knowest thou, O man, that the end is not “at hand,” and the words shortly to be 
accomplished? For as we speak of the end of the year not as being the last day, but also the last month, 
though it has thirty days; so if of so many years I call even four hundred years “the end,” I shall not be 
wrong; and so at that time Paul spoke of the end by anticipation. Let us then set ourselves in order, let us 
delight in the fear of God; for if we live here without fear of Him, His coming will surprise us suddenly, 
when we are neither careful, nor looking for Him. As Christ declared when He said, “For as in the days of 
Noah, and as in the days of Lot, so shall it be at the end of this world.” ( Matt. xxiv. 37 , not verbally 
quoted.) This also Paul declared when he said, “For when they shall say, Peace and safety, then sudden 
destruction cometh upon them, as travail upon a woman with child.” ( 1 Thess. v. 3.) What means, “as 
travail upon a woman with child”? Often have pregnant women when sporting, or at their meals, or in the 
bath or market-place, and foreseeing nothing of what was coming, been seized in a moment by their 
pains. Now since our case is like theirs, let us ever be prepared, for we shall not always hear these things, 
we shall not always have power to do them. “In the grave” saith David, “who shall give Thee thanks?” ( Ps. 
vi. 5.) Let us then repent here, that so we may find God merciful unto us in the day that is to come, and be 
enabled to enjoy abundant forgiveness; which may we all obtain, through the grace and lovingkindness of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and dominion now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXxXV 


JOHN IV. 40-43 


“So when the Samaritans were come unto Him, they besought Him that He would tarry with them: and He 
abode there two days. And many more believed because of His own Word; and said unto the woman, Now 
we believe, not because of thy saying: for we have heard Him ourselves, and know that This is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world. Now after two days He departed thence, and went into Galilee.” 


Nothing is worse than envy and malice, nothing more mischievous than vainglory; it is wont to mar ten 
thousand good things. So the Jews, who excelled the Samaritans in knowledge, and had been always 
familiar with the Prophets, were shown from this cause inferior to them. For these believed even on the 
testimony of the woman, and without having seen any sign, came forth beseeching Christ to tarry with 
them; but the Jews, when they had beheld His wonders, not only did not detain Him among them, but 
even drove Him away, and used every means to cast Him forth from their land, although His very Coming 
had been for their sake. The Jews expelled Him, but these even entreated Him to tarry with them. Was it 
not then rather fitting, tell me, that He should receive those who asked and besought Him, than that He 
should wait upon those who plotted against and repulsed Him, while to those who loved and desired to 
retain Him He gave not Himself? Surely this would not have been worthy of His tender care; He therefore 
both accepted them, and tarried with them two days. They desired to keep Him among them continually, 
(for this the Evangelist has shown by saying, that “they besought Him that He would tarry with them,”) 
but this He endured not, but stayed with them only two days; and in these many more believed on Him. 
Yet there was no likelihood that these would have believed, since they had seen no sign, and had hostile 
feelings towards the Jews; but still, inasmuch as they gave in sincerity their judgment on His words, this 


stood not in their way, but they received a notion which surmounted their hindrances, and vied with each 
other to reverence Him the more. For, saith the Evangelist, “they said to the woman, Now we believe, not 
because of thy saying: for we have heard Him ourselves, and know that this is indeed the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world.” The scholars overshot their instructress. With good reason might they condemn the 
Jews, both by their believing on, and their receiving Him. The Jews, for whose sake He had contrived the 
whole scheme, continually were for stoning Him, but these, when He was not even intending to come to 
them, drew Him to themselves. And they, even with signs, remain uncorrected; these, without signs, 
manifested great faith respecting Him, and glory in this very thing that they believe without them; while 
the others ceased not asking for signs and tempting Him. 


Such need is there everywhere of an honest soul; and if truth lay hold on such an one, she easily masters 
it; or if she masters it not, this is owing not to any weakness of truth, but to want of candor in the soul 
itself. Since the sun too, when he encounters clear eyes, easily enlightens them; if he enlightens them not, 
it is the fault of their infirmity, not of his weakness. 


Hear then what these say; “We know that this is of a truth the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” Seest 
thou how they at once understood that He should draw the world to Him, that He came to order aright 
our common salvation, that He intended not to confine His care to the Jews, but to sow His Word 
everywhere? The Jews did not so, but going about to establish their own righteousness, submitted not 
themselves to the righteousness of God; while these confess that all are deserving of punishment, 
declaring with the Apostle, that “all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God; being justified freely 
by His grace.” ( Rom. iii. 23, 24.) For by saying that He was “the Saviour of the world,” they showed that it 
was of a lost world, and He not simply a Saviour, but one of the very mightiest. For many had come to 
“save,” both Prophets and Angels ; but this, saith one, is the True Saviour, who affordeth the true 
salvation, not that which is but for a time. This proceeded from pure faith. And in both ways are they 
admirable; because they believed, and because they did so without signs, (whom Christ also calleth 
“blessed,” saying, “Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed,”) ( c. xx. 29 ,) and because 
they did so sincerely. Though they had heard the woman say doubtfully, “Is not this the Christ?” they did 
not also say, “we too suspect,” or, “we think,” but, “we know,” and not merely, “we know,” but, “we know 
that this is of a truth the Saviour of the world.” They acknowledged Christ not as one of the many, but as 
the “Saviour” indeed. Yet whom had they seen saved? They had but heard His words, and yet they spake 
as they would have spoken had they beheld many and great marvels. And why do not the Evangelists tell 
us these words, and that He discoursed admirably? That thou mayest learn that they pass by many 
important matters, and yet have declared the whole to us by the event. For He persuaded an entire people 
and a whole city by His words. When His hearers are not persuaded, then the writers are constrained to 
mention what was said, lest any one from the insensibility of the hearers should give a judgment against 
Him who addressed them. 


“Now after two days He departed thence and went into Galilee.” 
Ver. 44. “For Jesus Himself testified that a Prophet hath no honor in his own country.” 


Wherefore is this added? Because He departed not unto Capernaum, but into Galilee, and thence to Cana. 
For that thou mayest not enquire why He tarried not with His own people, but tarried with the 
Samaritans, the Evangelist puts the cause, saying that they gave no heed unto Him; on this account He 
went not thither, that their condemnation might not be the greater. For I suppose that in this place He 
speaketh of Capernaum as “His country.” Now, to show that there He received no honor, hear Him say, 
“And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to hell.” ( Matt. xi. 23.) He 
calleth it “His own country,” because there He set forth the Word of the Dispensation, and more especially 
dwelt upon it. “What then,” saith some one, “do we not see many admired among their kindred?” In the 
first place such judgments must not be formed from rare instances; and again, if some have been honored 
in their own, they would have been much more honored in a strange country, for familiarity is wont to 
make men easily despised. 


Ver. 45. “Then when He was come into Galilee, the Galileeans received Him, having seen all the things that 
He did at Jerusalem at the feast, for they also came unto the feast.” 


Seest thou that these men so ill spoken of are found most to come to Him? For one said, “Can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?” (c. i. 46 ), and another, “Search and look, for out of Galilee ariseth no 
prophet.” (c. vii. 52.) These things they said insulting Him, because He was supposed by the many to be 
of Nazareth, and they also reproached Him with being a Samaritan; “Thou art a Samaritan,” said one, 
“and hast a devil.” (c. viii. 48.) Yet behold, both Samaritans and Galileeans believe, to the shame of the 
Jews, and Samaritans are found better than Galileeans, for the first received Him through the words of the 
woman, the second when they had seen the miracles which He did. 


Ver. 46. “So Jesus came again into Cana of Galilee, where He made the water wine.” 


The Evangelist reminds the hearer of the miracle to exalt the praise of the Samaritans. The men of Cana 
received Him by reason of the miracles which He had done in Jerusalem and in that place; but not so the 
Samaritans, they received Him through His teaching alone. 


That He came then “to Cana,” the Evangelist has said, but he has not added the cause why He came. Into 
Galilee He had come because of the envy of the Jews; but wherefore to Cana? At first He came, being 
invited to a marriage; but wherefore now? Methinks to confirm by His presence the faith which had been 
implanted by His miracle, and to draw them to Him the more by coming to them self-invited, by leaving 
His own country, and by preferring them. 


“And there was a certain nobleman whose son was sick at Capernaum.” 


Ver. 47. “When he heard that Jesus was come out of Judea into Galilee, he went unto Him and besought 
Him that He would come down and heal his son.” 


This person certainly was of royal race, or possessed some dignity from his office, to which the title 
“noble” was attached. Some indeed think that this is the man mentioned by Matthew ( Matt. viii. 5 ), but 
he is shown to be a different person, not only from his dignity, but also from his faith. That other, even 
when Christ was willing to go to him, entreats Him to tarry; this one, when He had made no such offer, 
draws Him to his house. The one saith, “I am not worthy that Thou shouldest come under my roof”; but 
this other even urges Him, saying, “Come down ere my son die.” In that instance He came down from the 
mountain, and entered into Capernaum; but here, as He came from Samaria, and went not into 
Capernaum but into Cana, this person met Him. The servant of the other was possessed by the palsy, this 
one’s son by a fever. 


“And he came and besought Him that He would heal his son: for he was at the point of death.” What saith 
Christ? 


Ver. 48. “Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe.” 


Yet the very coming and beseeching Him was a mark of faith. And besides, after this the Evangelist 
witnesses to him, declaring that when Jesus said, “Go, thy son liveth,” he believed His word, and went. 
What then is that which He saith here? Either He useth the words as approving of the Samaritans because 
they believed without signs; or, to touch Capernaum which was thought to be His own city, and of which 
this person was. Moreover, another man in Luke, who says, “Lord, I believe,” said besides, “help Thou 
mine unbelief.” And so if this ruler also believed, yet he believed not entirely or soundly, as is clear from 
his enquiring “at what hour the fever left him,” since he desired to know whether it did so of its own 
accord, or at the bidding of Christ. When therefore he knew that it was “yesterday at the seventh hour,” 
then “himself believed and his whole house.” 


Seest thou that he believed when his servants, not when Christ spake? Therefore He rebuketh the state of 
mind with which he had come to Him, and spoken as he did, (thus too He the more drew him on to belief,) 
because that before the miracle he had not believed strongly. That he came and entreated was nothing 
wonderful, for parents in their great affection are also wont to resort not only to physicians in whom they 
have confidence, but also to talk with those in whom they have no confidence, desiring to omit nothing 
whatever. Indeed, that he came without any strong purpose appears from this, that when Christ was come 
into Galilee, then he saw Him, whereas if he had firmly believed in Him, he would not, when his child was 
on the point of death, have hesitated to go into Judea. Or if he was afraid, this is not to be endured either. 


Observe how the very words show the weakness of the man; when he ought, after Christ had rebuked his 
state of mind, to have imagined something great concerning Him, even if he did not so before, listen how 
he drags along the ground. 


Ver. 49. “Sir,” he saith, “come down ere my child die.” 


As though He could not raise him after death, as though He knew not what state the child was in. It is for 
this that Christ rebuketh him and toucheth his conscience, to show that His miracles were wrought 
principally for the sake of the soul. For here He healeth the father, sick in mind, no less than the son, in 
order to persuade us to give heed to Him, not by reason of His miracles, but of His teaching. For miracles 
are not for the faithful, but for the unbelieving and the grosser sort. 


[3.] At that time then, owing to his emotion, the nobleman gave no great heed to the words, or to those 
only which related to his son, yet he would afterwards recollect what had been said, and draw from 
thence the greatest advantage. As indeed was the case. 


But what can be the reason why in the case of the centurion He by a free offer undertook to come, while 
here though invited, He goeth not? Because in the former case faith had been perfected, and therefore He 
undertook to go, that we might learn the rightmindedness of the man; but here the nobleman was 
imperfect. When therefore he continually urged Him, saying, “Come down,” and knew not yet clearly that 
even when absent He could heal, He showeth that even this was possible unto Him in order that this man 
might gain from Jesus not going, that knowledge which the centurion had of himself. And so when He 
saith,”Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe,” His meaning is, “Ye have not yet the right 
faith, but still feel towards Me as towards a Prophet.” Therefore to reveal Himself and to show that he 
ought to have believed even without miracles, He said what He said also to Philip, “Believest thou that the 


Father is in Me and I in the Father? Or if not, believe Me for the very works’ sake.” ( c. xiv. 10, 11.) 


Ver. 51-53. “And as he was now going down, his servants met him, and told him, saying, Thy son liveth. 
Then enquired he of them the hour when he began to amend. And they said unto him, Yesterday at the 
seventh hour the fever left him. So the father knew that it was at the same hour in the which Jesus said 
unto him, Thy son liveth; and himself believed, and his whole house.” 


Seest thou how evident the miracle was? Not simply nor in a common way was the child freed from 
danger, but all at once, so that what took place was seen to be the consequence not of nature, but the 
working of Christ. For when he had reached the very gates of death, as his father showed by saying, 
“Come down ere my child die”; he was all at once freed from the disease. A fact which roused the servants 
also, for they perhaps came to meet their master, not only to bring him the good news, but also deeming 
that the coming of Jesus was now superfluous, (for they knew that their master was gone there,) and so 
they met him even in the way. The man released from his fear, thenceforth escaped into faith, being 
desirous to show that what had been done was the result of his journey, and thenceforth he is ambitious of 
appearing not to have exerted himself to no purpose; so he ascertained all things exactly, and “himself 
believed and his whole house.” For the evidence was after this unquestionable. For they who had not been 
present nor had heard Christ speak nor known the time, when they had heard from their master that such 
and such was the time, had incontrovertible demonstration of His power. Wherefore they also believed. 


What now are we taught by these things? Not to wait for miracles, nor to seek pledges of the Power of 
God. I see many persons even now become more pious, when during the sufferings of a child or the 
sickness of a wife they enjoy any comfort, yet they ought even if they obtain it not, to persist just the same 
in giving thanks, in glorifying God. Because it is the part of right-minded servants, and of those who feel 
such affection and love as they ought for their Master, not only when pardoned, but also when scourged, 
to run to Him. For these also are effects of the tender care of God; “Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, 
and scourgeth,” it says, “every son whom He receiveth.” ( Heb. xii. 6.) When therefore a man serves Him 
only in the season of ease, he gives proofs of no great love, and loves not Christ purely. And why speak I of 
health, or abundant riches, or poverty, or disease? Shouldest thou hear of the fiery pit or of any other 
dreadful thing, not even so must thou cease from speaking good of thy Master, but suffer and do all things 
because of thy love for Him. For this is the part of right-minded servants and of an unswerving soul; and 
he who is disposed after this sort will easily endure the present, and obtain good things to come, and 
enjoy much confidence in the presence of God; which may it be that we all obtain through the grace and 
lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom with the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, now and 
ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXVI 


JOHN IV. 54; V. 1 


“This is again the second miracle that Jesus did, when He was come out of Judea into Galilee. After this 
there was a feast of the Jews; and Jesus went up to Jerusalem.” 


[1.] As in gold mines one skillful in what relates to them would not endure to overlook even the smallest 
vein as producing much wealth, so in the holy Scriptures it is impossible without loss to pass by one jot or 
one tittle, we must search into all. For they all are uttered by the Holy Spirit, and nothing useless is 
written in them. 


Consider, for instance, what the Evangelist in this place saith, “This is again the second miracle that Jesus 
did, when He was come out of Judea into Galilee.” Even the word “second” he has added not without 
cause, but to exalt yet more the praise of the Samaritans, by showing that even when a second miracle 
had been wrought, they who beheld it had not yet reached as high as those who had not seen one. 


“After this there was a feast of the Jews.” What “feast”? Methinks that of Pentecost. “And Jesus went up to 
Jerusalem.” Continually at the feasts He frequenteth the City, partly that He might appear to feast with 
them, partly that He might attract the multitude that was free from guile; for during these days especially, 
the more simply disposed ran together more than at other times. 


Ver. 2, 3. “Now there is at Jerusalem a sheep pool, called in the Hebrew tongue Bethesda, having five 
porches. In these lay a great multitude of impotent folk, of halt, blind, withered, waiting for the moving of 
the water.” 


What manner of cure is this? What mystery doth it signify to us? For these things are not written 
carelessly, or without a purpose, but as by a figure and type they show in outline things to come, in order 
that what was exceedingly strange might not by coming unexpectedly harm among the many the power of 
faith. What then is it that they show in outline? A Baptism was about to be given, possessing much power, 
and the greatest of gifts, a Baptism purging all sins, and making men alive instead of dead. These things 
then are foreshown as in a picture by the pool, and by many other circumstances. And first is given a 
water which purges the stains of our bodies, and those defilements which are not, but seem to be, as 
those from touching the dead, those from leprosy, and other similar causes; under the old covenant one 


may see many things done by water on this account. However, let us now proceed to the matter in hand. 


First then, as I before said, He causeth defilements of our bodies, and afterwards infirmities of different 
kinds, to be done away by water. Because God, desiring to bring us nearer to faith in baptism, no longer 
healeth defilements only, but diseases also. For those figures which came nearer [in time] to the reality, 
both as regarded Baptism, and the Passion, and the rest, were plainer than the more ancient; and as the 
guards near the person of the prince are more splendid than those before, so was it with the types. And 
“an Angel came down and troubled the water,” and endued it with a healing power, that the Jews might 
learn that much more could the Lord of Angels heal the diseases of the soul. Yet as here it was not simply 
the nature of the water that healed, (for then this would have always taken place,) but water joined to the 
operation of the Angel; so in our case, it is not merely the water that worketh, but when it hath received 
the grace of the Spirit, then it putteth away all our sins. Around this pool “lay a great multitude of 
impotent folk, of blind, halt, withered, waiting for the moving of the water”; but then infirmity was a 
hindrance to him who desired to be healed, now each hath power to approach, for now it is not an Angel 
that troubleth, it is the Lord of Angels who worketh all. The sick man cannot now Say, “I have no man”; he 
cannot say, “While I am coming another steppeth down before me”; though the whole world should come, 
the grace is not spent, the power is not exhausted, but remaineth equally great as it was before. Just as 
the sun’s beams give light every day, yet are not exhausted, nor is their light made less by giving so 
abundant a supply; so, and much more, the power of the Spirit is in no way lessened by the numbers of 
those who enjoy it. And this miracle was done in order that men, learning that it is possible by water to 
heal the diseases of the body, and being exercised in this for a long time, might more easily believe that it 
can also heal the diseases of the soul. 


But why did Jesus, leaving the rest, come to one who was of thirty-eight years standing? And why did He 
ask him, “Wilt thou be made whole?” Not that He might learn, that was needless; but that He might show 
the man’s perseverance, and that we might know that it was on this account that He left the others and 
came to him. What then saith he? “Yea Lord,” he saith, but “I have no man when the water is troubled to 
put me into the pool, but while Iam coming another steppeth down before me.” 


It was that we might learn these circumstances that Jesus asked, “Wilt thou be made whole?” and said 
not, “Wilt thou that I heal thee?” (for as yet the man had formed no exalted notions concerning Him,) but 
“Wilt thou be made whole?” Astonishing was the perseverance of the paralytic, he was of thirty and eight 
years standing, and each year hoping to be freed from his disease, he continued in attendance, and 
withdrew not. Had he not been very persevering, would not the future, if not the past, have been 
sufficient to lead him from the spot? Consider, I pray you, how watchful it was likely that the other sick 
men there would be since the time when the water was troubled was uncertain. The lame and halt indeed 
might observe it, but how did the blind see? Perhaps they learnt it from the clamor which arose. 


[2.] Let us be ashamed then, beloved, let us be ashamed, and groan over our excessive sloth. “Thirty and 
eight years” had that man been waiting without obtaining what he desired, and withdrew not. And he had 
failed not through any carelessness of his own, but through being oppressed and suffering violence from 
others, and not even thus did he grow dull; while we if we have persisted for ten days to pray for anything 
and have not obtained it, are too slothful afterwards to employ the same zeal. And on men we wait for so 
long a time, warring and enduring hardships and performing servile ministrations, and often at last failing 
in our expectation, but on our Master, from whom we are sure to obtain a recompense greater than our 
labors, (for, saith the Apostle, “Hope maketh not ashamed”—Rom. v. 5 ,) on Him we endure not to wait 
with becoming diligence. What chastisement doth this deserve! For even though we could receive nothing 
from Him, ought we not to deem the very conversing with Him continually the cause of ten thousand 
blessings? “But continual prayer is a laborious thing.” And what that belongs to virtue is not laborious? 
“In truth,” says some one, “this very point is full of great difficulty, that pleasure is annexed to vice, and 
labor to virtue.” And many, I think, make this a question. What then can be the reason? God gave us at the 
beginning a life free from care and exempt from labor. We used not the gift aright, but were perverted by 
doing nothing, and were banished from Paradise. On which account He made our life for the future one of 
toil, assigning as it were His reasons for this to mankind, and saying, “I allowed you at the beginning to 
lead a life of enjoyment, but ye were rendered worse by liberty, wherefore I commanded that henceforth 
labor and sweat be laid upon you.” And when even this labor did not restrain us, He next gave us a law 
containing many commandments, imposing it on us like bits and curbs placed upon an unruly horse to 
restrain his prancings, just as horse breakers do. This is why life is laborious, because not to labor is wont 
to be our ruin. For our nature cannot bear to be doing nothing, but easily turns aside to wickedness. Let 
us suppose that the man who is temperate, and he who rightly performs the other virtues, has no need of 
labor, but that they do all things in their sleep, still how should we have employed our ease? Would it not 
have been for pride and boastfulness? “But wherefore,” saith some one, “has great pleasure been 
attached to vice, great labor and toil to virtue?” Why, what thanks wouldest thou have had, and for what 
wouldest thou have received a reward, if the matter had not been one of difficulty? Even now I can show 
you many who naturally hate intercourse with women, and avoid conversation with them as impure; shall 
we then call these chaste, shall we crown these, tell me, and proclaim them victors? By no means. 
Chastity is self-restraint, and the mastering pleasures which fight, just as in war the trophies are most 
honorable when the contest is violent, not when no one raises a hand against us. Many are by their very 
nature passionless; shall we call these good tempered? Not at all. And so the Lord after naming three 


manners of the eunuch state, leaveth two of them uncrowned, and admitteth one into the kingdom of 
heaven. ( Matt. xix. 12.) “But what need,” saith one, “was there of wickedness?” I say this too. “What is it 
then which made wickedness to be?” What but our willful negligence? “But,” saith one, “there ought to be 
only good men.” Well, what is proper to the good man? Is it to watch and be sober, or to sleep and snore? 
“And why,” saith one, “seemed it not good that a man should act rightly without laboring?” Thou speakest 
words which become the cattle or gluttons, or who make their belly their god. For to prove that these are 
the words of folly, answer me this. Suppose there were a king and a general, and while the king was 
asleep or drunk, the general should endure hardship and erect a trophy, whose would you count the 
victory to be? who would enjoy the pleasure of what was done? Seest thou that the soul is more especially 
disposed towards those things for which she hath labored? and therefore God hath joined labors to virtue, 
wishing to make us attached to her. For this cause we admire virtue, even although we act not rightly 
ourselves, while we condemn vice even though it be very pleasant. And if thou sayest, “Why do we not 
admire those who are good by nature more than those who are so by choice?” we reply, Because it is just 
to prefer him that laboreth to him that laboreth not. For why is it that we labor? It is because thou didst 
not bear with moderation the not laboring. Nay more, if one enquire exactly, in other ways also sloth is 
wont to undo us, and to cause us much trouble. Let us, if you will, shut a man up, only feeding and 
pampering him, not allowing him to walk nor conducting him forth to work, but let him enjoy table and 
bed, and be in luxury continually; what could be more wretched than such a life? “But,” saith one, “to 
work is one thing, to labor is another.” Yea, but it was in man’s power then to work without labor. “And is 
this,” saith he, “possible?” Yea, it is possible; God even desired it, but thou enduredst it not. Therefore He 
placed thee to work in the garden, marking out employment, but joining with it no labor. For had man 
labored at the beginning, God would not afterwards have put labor by way of punishment. For it is 
possible to work and not to be wearied, as do the angels. To prove that they work, hear what David saith; 
“Ye that excel in strength, ye that do His word.” ( Ps. ciii. 20 , LXX.) Want of strength causeth much labor 
now, but then it was not so. For “he that hath entered into His rest, hath ceased,” saith one, “from his 
works, as God from His” ( Heb. iv. 10 ): not meaning here idleness, but the ceasing from labor. For God 
worketh even now, as Christ saith, “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” ( c. v. 17.) Wherefore I 
exhort you that, laying aside all carelessness, you be zealous for virtue. For the pleasure of wickedness is 
short, but the pain lasting; of virtue, on the contrary, the joy grows not old, the labor is but for a season. 
Virtue even before the crowns are distributed animates her workman, and feeds him with hopes; vice even 
before the time of vengeance punishes him who works for her, wringing and terrifying his conscience, and 
making it apt to imagine all (evils). Are not these things worse than any labors, than any toils? And if 
these things were not so, if there were pleasure, what could be more worthless than that pleasure? for as 
soon as it appears it flies away, withering and escaping before it has been grasped, whether you speak of 
the pleasure of beauty, or that of luxury, or that of wealth, for they cease not daily to decay. But when 
there is besides (for this pleasure) punishment and vengeance, what can be more miserable than those 
who go after it? Knowing then this, let us endure all for virtue, so shall we enjoy true pleasure, through 
the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost be 
glory, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXVII 


JOHN V. 6, 7 


“Jesus saith unto him, Wilt thou be made whole? The impotent man answered Him, Yea, Sir, but I have no 
man, when the water is troubled, to put me into the pool.” 


[1.] Great is the profit of the divine Scriptures, and all-sufficient is the aid which comes from them. And 
Paul declared this when he said, “Whatsoever things were written aforetime, were written aforetime for 
our admonition upon whom the ends of the world are come, that we through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures might have hope.” ( Rom. xv. 4, 1 Cor. x. 11.) For the divine oracles are a treasury of all manner 
of medicines, so that whether it be needful to quench pride, to lull desire to sleep, to tread under foot the 
love of money, to despise pain, to inspire confidence, to gain patience, from them one may find abundant 
resource. For what man of those who struggle with long poverty or who are nailed to a grievous disease, 
will not, when he reads the passage before us, receive much comfort? Since this man who had been 
paralytic for thirty and eight years, and who saw each year others delivered, and himself bound by his 
disease, not even so fell back and despaired, though in truth not merely despondency for the past, but also 
hopelessness for the future, was sufficient to over-strain him. Hear now what he says, and learn the 
greatness of his sufferings. For when Christ had said, “Wilt thou be made whole?” “Yea, Lord,” he saith, 
“but I have no man, when the water is troubled, to put me into the pool.” What can be more pitiable than 
these words? What more sad than these circumstances? Seest thou a heart crushed through long 
sickness? Seest thou all violence subdued? He uttered no blasphemous word, nor such as we hear the 
many use in reverses, he cursed not his day, he was not angry at the question, nor did he say, “Art Thou 
come to make a mock and a jest of us, that Thou asketh whether I desire to be made whole?” but replied 
gently, and with great mildness, “Yea, Lord”; yet he knew not who it was that asked him, nor that He 
would heal him, but still he mildly relates all the circumstances and asks nothing further, as though he 
were speaking to a physician, and desired merely to tell the story of his sufferings. Perhaps he hoped that 
Christ might be so far useful to him as to put him into the water, and desired to attract Him by these 
words. What then saith Jesus? 


Ver. 8. “Rise, take up thy bed, and walk.” 


Now some suppose that this is the man in Matthew who was “lying on a bed” ( Matt. ix. 2 ); but it is not 
so, as is clear in many ways. First, from his wanting persons to stand forward for him. That man had many 
to care for and to carry him, this man not a single one; wherefore he said, “I have no man.” Secondly, from 
the manner of answering; the other uttered no word, but this man relates his whole case. Thirdly, from the 
season and the time; this man was healed at a feast, and on the Sabbath, that other on a different day. The 
places too were different; one was cured in a house, the other by the pool. The manner also of the cure 
was altered; there Christ said, “Thy sins be forgiven thee,” but here He braced the body first, and then 
cared for the soul. In that case there was remission of sins, (for He saith, “Thy sins be forgiven thee,”) but 
in this, warning and threats to strengthen the man for the future; “Sin no more, lest a worse thing come 
unto thee.” ( Ver. 14.) The charges also of the Jews are different; here they object to Jesus, His working on 
the Sabbath, there they charge Him with blasphemy. 


Consider now, I pray you, the exceeding wisdom of God. He raised not up the man at once, but first 
maketh him familiar by questioning, making way for the coming faith; nor doth He only raise, but biddeth 
him “take up his bed,” so as to confirm the miracle that had been wrought, and that none might suppose 
what was done to be illusion or a piece of acting. For he would not, unless his limbs had been firmly and 
thoroughly compacted, have been able to carry his bed. And this Christ often doth, effectually silencing 
those who would fain be insolent. So in the case of the loaves, that no one might assert that the men had 
been merely satisfied, and that what was done was an illusion, He caused that there should be many relics 
of the loaves. So to the leper that was cleansed He said, “Go, show thyself to the priest” ( Matt. viii. 4 ); at 
once providing most certain proof of the cleansing, and stopping the shameless mouths of those who 
asserted that He was legislating in opposition to God. This also He did in like manner in the case of the 
wine; for He did not merely show it to them, but also caused it to be borne to the governor of the feast, in 
order that one who knew nothing of what had been done, by his confession might bear to Him 
unsuspected testimony; wherefore the Evangelist saith, that the ruler of the feast “knew not whence it 
was,” thus showing the impartiality of his testimony. And in another place, when He raised the dead, He 
said, “Give ye him to eat”; supplying this proof of a real resurrection, and by these means persuading even 
the foolish that He was no deceiver, no dealer in illusions, but that He had come for the salvation of the 
common nature of mankind. 


[2.] But why did not Jesus require faith of this man, as He did in the case of others, saying, “Believest thou 
that I am able to do this?” It was because the man did not yet clearly know who He was; and it is not 
before, but after the working of miracles that He is seen so doing. For persons who had beheld His power 
exerted on others would reasonably have this said to them, while of those who had not yet learned who He 
was, but who were to know afterwards by means of signs, it is after the miracles that faith is required. 
And therefore Matthew doth not introduce Christ as having said this at the beginning of His miracles, but 
when He had healed many, to the two blind men only. 


Observe however in this way the faith of the paralytic. When he had heard, “Take up thy bed and walk,” 
he did not mock, nor say, “What can this mean? An Angel cometh down and troubleth the water, and 
healeth only one, and dost Thou, a man, by a bare command and word hope to be able to do greater things 
than Angels? This is mere vanity, boasting, mockery.” But he neither said nor imagined anything like this, 
but at once he heard and arose, and becoming whole, was not disobedient to Him that gave the command; 
for immediately he was made whole, and “took up his bed, and walked.” What followed was even far more 
admirable. That he believed at first, when no one troubled him, was not so marvelous, but that afterwards, 
when the Jews were full of madness and pressed upon him on all sides, accusing and besieging him and 
saying, “It is not lawful for thee to take up thy bed,” that then he gave no heed to their madness, but most 
boldly in the midst of the assembly proclaimed his Benefactor and silenced their shameless tongues, this, I 
say, was an act of great courage. For when the Jews arose against him, and said in a reproachful and 
insolent manner to him, 


Ver. 10. “It is the Sabbath day, it is not lawful for thee to carry thy bed”; hear what he saith: 
Ver. 11. “He that made me whole, the Same said unto me, Take up thy bed, and walk.” 


All but saying, “Ye are silly and mad who bid me not to take Him for my Teacher who has delivered me 
from a long and grievous malady, and not to obey whatever He may command.” Had he chosen to act in an 
unfair manner, he might have spoke differently, as thus, “I do not this of my own will, but at the bidding of 
another; if this be a matter of blame, blame him who gave the order, and I will set down the bed.” And he 
might have concealed the cure, for he well knew that they were vexed not so much at the breaking of the 
Sabbath, as at the curing of his infirmity. Yet he neither concealed this, nor said that, nor asked for 
pardon, but with loud voice confessed and proclaimed the benefit. Thus did the paralytic; but consider 
how unfairly they acted. For they said not, “Who is it that hath made thee whole?” on this point they were 
silent, but kept on bringing forward the seeming transgression. 


Ver. 12, 13. “What man is that which said unto thee, Take up thy bed and walk? And he that was healed 
wist not who it was: for Jesus had conveyed Himself away, a multitude being in that place.” 


And why did Jesus conceal Himself? First, that while He was absent, the testimony of the man might be 
unsuspected, for he who now felt himself whole was a credible witness of the benefit. And in the next 
place, that He might not cause the fury of the Jews to be yet more inflamed, for the very sight of one 
whom they envy is wont to kindle not a small spark in malicious persons. On this account He retired, and 
left the deed by itself to plead its cause among them, that He might not say anything in person respecting 
Himself, but that they might do so who had been healed, and with them also the accusers. Even these last 
for a while testify to the miracle, for they said not, “Wherefore hast thou commanded these things to be 
done on the Sabbath day?” but, “Wherefore doest thou these things on the Sabbath day?” not being 
displeased at the transgression, but envious at the restoration of the paralytic. Yet in respect of human 
labor, what the paralytic did was rather a work, for the other was a saying and a word. Here then He 
commandeth another to break the Sabbath, but elsewhere He doth the same Himself, mixing clay and 
anointing a man’s eyes (c. 9 ); yet He doth these things not transgressing, but going beyond the Law. And 
on this we shall hereafter speak. For He doth not, when accused by the Jews respecting the Sabbath, 
always defend Himself in the same terms, and this we must carefully observe. 


[3.] But let us consider awhile how great an evil is envy, how it disables the eyes of the soul to the 
endangering his salvation who is possessed by it. For as madmen often thrust their swords against their 
own bodies, so also malicious persons looking only to one thing, the injury of him they envy, care not for 
their own salvation. Men like these are worse than wild beasts; they when wanting food, or having first 
been provoked by us, arm themselves against us; but these men when they have received kindness, have 
often repaid their benefactors as though they had wronged them. Worse than wild beasts are they, like the 
devils, or perhaps worse than even those; for they against us indeed have unceasing hostility, but do not 
plot against those of their own nature, (and so by this Jesus silenced the Jews when they said that He cast 
out devils by Beelzebub,) but these men neither respect their common nature, nor spare their own selves. 
For before they vex those whom they envy they vex their own souls, filling them with all manner of trouble 
and despondency, fruitlessly and in vain. For wherefore grievest thou, O man, at the prosperity of thy 
neighbor? We ought to grieve at the ills we suffer, not because we see others in good repute. Wherefore 
this sin is stripped of all excuse. The fornicator may allege his lust, the thief his poverty, the man-slayer 
his passion, frigid excuses and unreasonable, still they have these to allege. But what reason, tell me, wilt 
thou name? None other at all, but that of intense wickedness. If we are commanded to love our enemies, 
what punishment shall we suffer if we hate our very friends? And if he who loveth those that love him will 
be in no better a state than the heathen, what excuse, what palliation shall he have who injures those that 
have done him no wrong? Hear Paul, what he saith, “Though I give my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing” ( 1 Cor. xiii. 3 ); now it is clear to every one that where envy and malice 
are, there charity is not. This feeling is worse than fornication and adultery, for these go no farther than 
him who doeth them, but the tyranny of envy hath overturned entire Churches, and hath destroyed the 
whole world. Envy is the mother of murder. Through this Cain slew Abel his brother; through this Esau 
(would have slain) Jacob, and his brethren Joseph, through this the devil all mankind. Thou indeed now 
killest not, but thou dost many things worse than murder, desiring that thy brother may act unseemly, 
laying snares for him on all sides, paralyzing his labors on the side of virtue, grieving that he pleaseth the 
Master of the world. Yet thou warrest not with thy brother, but with Him whom he serves, Him thou 
insultest when thou preferest thy glory to His. And what is in truth worst of all, is that this sin seems to be 
an unimportant one, while in fact it is more grievous than any other; for though thou showest mercy and 
watchest and fastest, thou art more accursed than any if thou enviest thy brother. As is clear from this 
circumstance also. A man of the Corinthians was once guilty of adultery, yet he was charged with his sin 
and soon restored to righteousness; Cain envied Abel; but he was not healed, and although God Himself 
continually charmed the wound, he became more pained and wave-tossed, and was hurried on to murder. 
Thus this passion is worse than that other, and doth not easily permit itself to be cured except we give 
heed. Let us then by all means tear it up by the roots, considering this, that as we offend God when we 
waste with envy at other men’s blessings, so when we rejoice with them we are well pleasing to Him, and 
render ourselves partakers of the good things laid up for the righteous. Therefore Paul exhorteth us to 
“Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep” ( Rom. xii. 15 ), that on either hand we 
may reap great profit. 


Considering then that even when we labor not, by rejoicing with him that laboreth, we become sharers of 
his crown, let us cast aside all envy, and implant charity in our souls, that by applauding those of our 
brethren who are well pleasing unto God, we may obtain both present and future good things, through the 
grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom, to the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, be glory, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXVIII 


JOHN V. 14 


“Afterward Jesus findeth him in the Temple, and said unto him, Behold, thou art made whole; sin no more, 
lest a worse thing come unto thee.” 


[1.] A fearful thing is sin, fearful, and the ruin of the soul, and the mischief oftentimes through its excess 
has overflowed and attacked men’s bodies also. For since for the most part when the soul is diseased we 


that he might be ruler and lord over all things, and that all things might serve him. Wherefore God judges 
man to be wholly His, and His own image. He is invisible; but His image, man, is visible. Whatever one, 
then, does to man, whether good or bad, is referred to Himself. Wherefore from Him judgment shall 
proceed, appointing to all according to desert; for He will avenge His own image. 


XII.—Fragments Not Given in the Oxford Edition. 
1. In Anastasius Sinaita, Quest. 96. 


As it is possible even now for man to form men, according to the original formation of Adam, He no longer 
now creates, on account of His having granted once for all to man the power of generating men, saying to 
our nature, “Increase, and multiply, and replenish the earth.” So also, by His omnipotent and omniscient 
power, He arranged that the dissolution and death of our bodies should be effected by a natural sequence 
and order, through the change of their elements, in accordance with His divine knowledge and 
comprehension. 


2. Joannes Veccus, Patriarch of Constantinople, on the Procession of the Spirit. In Leo Allatius, Vol. I. p. 
248. 


Further, Clement the Stromatist, in the various definitions which he framed, that they might guide the 
man desirous of studying theology in every dogma of religion, defining what spirit is, and how it is called 
spirit, says: “Spirit is a substance, subtle, immaterial, and which issues forth without form.” 


3. From the Unpublished Disputation Against Iconoclasts, of Nicephorus of Constantinople; Edited in 
Greek and Latin by Le Nourry in His Apparatus to the Library of the Fathers, Vol. I. p. 1334 a.b. From 
Clement the Presbyter of Alexandria’s Book Against Judaizers. 


Solomon the son of David, in the books styled “The Reigns of the Kings,” comprehending not only that the 
structure of the true temple was celestial and spiritual, but had also a reference to the flesh, which He 
who was both the son and Lord of David was to build up, both for His own presence, where, as a living 
image, He resolved to make His shrine, and for the church that was to rise up through the union of faith, 
says expressly, “Will God in very deed dwell with men on the earth?” 


He dwells on the earth clothed in flesh, and His abode with men is effected by the conjunction and 
harmony which obtains among the righteous, and which build and rear a new temple. For the righteous 
are the earth, being still encompassed with the earth; and earth, too, in comparison with the greatness of 
the Lord. Thus also the blessed Peter hesitates not to say, “Ye also, as living stones, are built up, a 
spiritual house, a holy temple, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” 


And with reference to the body, which by circumscription He consecrated as a hallowed place for Himself 
upon earth, He said, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up again. The Jews therefore 
said, In forty-six years was this temple built, and wilt thou raise it up in three days? But He spake of the 
temple of His body.” 


4. From ms. Marked 2431 in the Library of the Most Christian King.—Ibid. p. 1336 a. From the Very Holy 
and Blessed Clement, Presbyter of Alexandria, the Stromatist’s Book on Providence. 


What is God? “God,” as the Lord saith, “is a Spirit.” Now spirit is properly substance, incorporeal, and 
uncircumscribed. And that is incorporeal which does not consist of a body, or whose existence is not 
according to breadth, length, and depth. And that is uncircumscribed which has no place, which is wholly 
in all, and in each entire, and the same in itself. 


5. From the Same ms.—Ibid. 1335 D. 


Phusis (nature) is so called from to pephukenai (to be born). The first substance is everything which 
subsists by itself, as a stone is called a substance. The second is a substance capable of increase, as a 
plant grows and decays. The third is animated and sentient substance, as animal, horse. The fourth is 
animate, sentient, rational substance, as man. Wherefore each one of us is made as consisting of all, 
having an immaterial soul and a mind, which is the image of God. 


6. In John of Damascus—Parallel—Vol. II. p. 307. 


The fear of God, who is impassible, is free of perturbation. For it is not God that one dreads, but the 
falling away from God. He who dreads this, dreads falling into what is evil, and dreads what is evil. And he 
that fears a fall wishes himself to be immortal and passionless. 


7. The Same, p. 341. 


Let there be a law against those who dare to look at things sacred and divine irreverently, and in a way 
unworthy of God, to inflict on them the punishment of blindness. 


feel no pain, but if the body receive though but a little hurt, we use every exertion to free it from its 
infirmity, because we are sensible of the infirmity, therefore God oftentimes punisheth the body for the 
transgressions of the soul, so that by means of the scourging of the inferior part, the better part also may 
receive some healing. Thus too among the Corinthians Paul restored the adulterer, checking the disease of 
the soul by the destruction of the flesh, and having applied the knife to the body, so repressed the evil ( 1 
Cor. v. 5 ); like some excellent physician employing external cautery for dropsy or spleen, when they 
refuse to yield to internal remedies. This also Christ did in the case of the paralytic; as He showed when 
He said, “Behold, thou art made whole; sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.” 


Now what do we learn from this? First, that his disease had been produced by his sins; secondly, that the 
accounts of hell fire are to be believed; thirdly, that the punishment is long, nay endless. Where now are 
those who say, “I murdered in an hour, I committed adultery in a little moment of time, and am I eternally 
punished?” For behold this man had not sinned for so many years as he suffered, for he had spent a whole 
lifetime in the length of his punishment; and sins are not judged by time, but by the nature of the 
transgressions. Besides this, we may see another thing, that though we have suffered severely for former 
sins, if we afterwards fall into the same, we shall suffer much more severely. And with good reason; for he 
who is not made better even by punishment, is afterwards led as insensible and a despiser to still heavier 
chastisement. The fault should of itself be sufficient to check and to render more sober the man who once 
has slipped, but when not even the addition of punishment effects this, he naturally requires more bitter 
torments. Now if even in this world when after punishment we fall into the same sins, we are chastised yet 
more severely then before, ought we not when after sinning we have not been punished at all, to be then 
very exceedingly afraid and to tremble, as being about to endure something irreparable? “And wherefore,” 
saith some one, “are not all thus punished? for we see many bad men well in body, vigorous, and enjoying 
great prosperity.” But let us not be confident, let us mourn for them in this case most of all, since their 
having suffered nothing here, helps them on to a severer vengeance hereafter. As Paul declares when he 
saith, “But now that we are judged, we are chastened of the Lord, that we should not be condemned with 
the world” ( 1 Cor. xi. 32 ); for the punishments here are for warning, there for vengeance. 


“What then,” saith one, “do all diseases proceed from sin?” Not all, but most of them; and some proceed 
from different kinds of loose living, since gluttony, intemperance, and sloth, produce such like sufferings. 
But the one rule we have to observe, is to bear every stroke thankfully; for they are sent because of our 
sins, as in the Kings we see one attacked by gout ( 1 Kings xv. 23 ); they are sent also to make us 
approved, as the Lord saith to Job, “Thinkest thou that I have spoken to thee, save that thou mightest 
appear righteous?” ( Job lx. 8 , LXX.) 


But why is it that in the case of these paralytics Christ bringeth forward their sins? For He saith also to 
him in Matthew who lay on a bed, “Son, be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee” ( Matt. ix. 2 ): and to 
this man, “Behold, thou art made whole; sin no more.” I know that some slander this paralytic, asserting 
that he was an accuser of Christ, and that therefore this speech was addressed to him; what then shall we 
say of the other in Matthew, who heard nearly the same words? For Christ saith to him also, “Thy sins be 
forgiven thee.” Whence it is clear, that neither was this man thus addressed on the account which they 
allege. And this we may see more clearly from what follows; for, saith the Evangelist, “Afterward Jesus 
findeth him in the Temple,” which is an indication of his great piety; for he departed not into the market 
places and walks, nor gave himself up to luxury and ease, but remained in the Temple, although about to 
sustain so violent an attack and to be harassed by all there. Yet none of these things persuaded him to 
depart from the Temple. Moreover Christ having found him, even after he had conversed with the Jews, 
implied nothing of the kind. For had He desired to charge him with this, He would have said to him, “Art 
thou again attempting the same sins as before, art thou not made better by thy cure?” Yet He said nothing 
of the kind, but merely secureth him for the future. 


[2.] Why then, when He had cured the halt and maimed, did He not in any instance make mention of the 
like? Methinks that the diseases of these (the paralytic) arose from acts of sin, those of the others from 
natural infirmity. Or if this be not so, then by means of these men, and by the words spoken to them, He 
hath spoken to the rest also. For since this disease is more grievous than any other, by the greater He 
correcteth also the less. And as when He had healed a certain other He charged him to give glory to God, 
addressing this exhortation not to him only but through him to all, so He addresseth to these, and by these 
to all the rest of mankind, that exhortation and advice which was given to them by word of mouth. Besides 
this we may also say, that Jesus perceived great endurance in his soul, and addressed the exhortation to 
him as to one who was able to receive His command, keeping him to health both by the benefit, and by the 
fear of future ills. 


And observe the absence of boasting. He said not, “Behold, I have made thee whole,” but, “Thou art made 
whole; sin no more.” And again, not, “lest I punish thee,” but, “lest a worse thing come unto thee”; putting 
both expressions not personally, and showing that the cure was rather of grace than of merit. For He 
declared not to him that he was delivered after suffering the deserved amount of punishment, but that 
through lovingkindness he was made whole. Had this not been the case, He would have said, “Behold, 
thou hast suffered a sufficient punishment for thy sins, be thou steadfast for the future.” But now He 
spake not so, but how? “Behold, thou art made whole; sin no more.” Let us continually repeat these words 
to ourselves, and if after having been chastised we have been delivered, let each say to himself, “Behold, 


thou art made whole; sin no more.” But if we suffer not punishment though continuing in the same 
courses, let us use for our charm that word of the Apostle, “The goodness of God leadeth [us] to 
repentance, but after [our] hardness and impenitent heart, [we] treasure up unto [ourselves] wrath.” ( 
Rom. ii. 4, 5.) 


And not only by strengthening the sick man’s body, but also in another way, did He afford him a strong 
proof of His Divinity; for by saying, “Sin no more,” He showed that He knew all the transgressions that 
had formerly been committed by him; and by this He would gain his belief as to the future. 


Ver. 15. “The man departed, and told the Jews that it was Jesus that had made him whole.” 


Again observe him continuing in the same right feeling. He saith not, “This is he who said, Take up thy 
bed,” but when they continually advanced this seeming charge, he continually puts forward the defense, 
again declaring his Healer, and seeking to attract and attach others to Him. For he was not so unfeeling as 
after such a benefit and charge to betray his Benefactor, and to speak as he did with an evil intention. Had 
he been a wild beast, had he been something unlike a man and of stone, the benefit and the fear would 
have been enough to restrain him, since, having the threat lodged within, he would have dreaded lest he 
should suffer “a worse thing,” having already received the greatest pledges of the power of his Physician. 
Besides, had he wished to slander Him, he would have said nothing about his own cure, but would have 
mentioned and urged against Him the breach of the Sabbath. But this is not the case, surely it is not; the 
words are words of great boldness and candor; he pro claims his Benefactor no less than the blind man 
did. For what said he? “He made clay, and anointed mine eyes” ( c. ix. 6 ); and so this man of whom we 
now speak, “It is Jesus who made me whole.” 


Ver. 16. “Therefore did the Jews persecute Jesus, and sought to slay Him, because He had done these 
things on the Sabbath day.” What then saith Christ? 


Ver. 17. “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 


When there was need to make excuse for the Disciples, He brought forward David their fellow-servant, 
saying, “Have ye not read what David did when he was an hungered?” ( Matt. xii. 2.) But when excuse was 
to be made for Himself, He betook Himself to the Father, showing in two ways His Equality, by calling God 
His Father peculiarly, and by doing the same things which He did. “And wherefore did He not mention 
what took place at Jericho ?” Because He wished to raise them up from earth that they might no longer 
attend to Him as to a man, but as to God, and as to one who ought to legislate: since had He not been The 
Very Son and of the same Essence, the defense would have been worse than the charge. For if a viceroy 
who had altered a royal law should, when charged with so doing, excuse himself in this manner, and say, 
“Yea, for the king also has annulled laws,” he would not be able to escape, but would thus increase the 
weight of the charge. But in this instance, since the dignity is equal, the defense is made perfect on most 
secure grounds. “From the charges,” saith He, “from which ye absolve God, absolve Me also.” And 
therefore He said first, “My Father,” that He might persuade them even against their will to allow to Him 
the same, through reverence of His clearly asserted Sonship. 


If any one say, “And how doth the Father work,’ who ceased on the seventh day from all His works?” let 
him learn the manner in which He “worketh.” What then is the manner of His working? He careth for, He 
holdeth together all that hath been made. Therefore when thou beholdest the sun rising and the moon 
running in her path, the lakes, and fountains, and rivers, and rains, the course of nature in the seeds and 
in our own bodies and those of irrational beings, and all the rest by means of which this universe is made 
up, then learn the ceaseless working of the Father. “For He maketh His sun to rise upon the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” ( Matt. v. 45.) And again; “If God so clothe the grass 
of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the fire “ ( Matt. vi. 30 ); and speaking of the birds 
He said, “Your Heavenly Father feedeth them.” 


[3.] In that place then He did all on the Sabbath day by words only, and added nothing more, but refuted 
their charges by what was done in the Temple and from their own practice. But here where He 
commanded a work to be done, the taking up a bed, (a thing of no great importance as regarded the 
miracle, though by it He showed one point, a manifest violation of the Sabbath,) He leads up His discourse 
to something greater, desiring the more to awe them by reference to the dignity of the Father, and to lead 
them up to higher thought. Therefore when His discourse is concerning the Sabbath, He maketh not His 
defense as man only, or as God only, but sometimes in one way, sometimes in the other; because He 
desired to persuade them both of the condescension of the Dispensation, and the Dignity of His Godhead. 
Therefore He now defendeth Himself as God, since had He always conversed with them merely as a man, 
they would have continued in the same low condition. Wherefore that this may not be, He bringeth 
forward the Father. Yet the creation itself “worketh” on the Sabbath, (for the sun runneth, rivers flow, 
fountains bubble, women bear,) but that thou mayest learn that He is not of creation, He said not, “Yea, I 
work, for creation worketh,” but, “Yea, I work, for My Father worketh.” 


Ver. 18. “Therefore the Jews sought the more to kill Him, because He not only had broken the Sabbath, 
but said also that God was His Father, making Himself equal with God.” 


And this he asserted not by words merely, but by deeds, for not in speech alone, but also yet oftener by 
actions He declared it. Why so? Because they might object to His words and charge Him with arrogance, 
but when they saw the truth of His actions proved by results, and His power proclaimed by works, after 
that they could say nothing against Him. 


But they who will not receive these words in a right mind assert, that “Christ made not Himself equal to 
God, but that the Jews suspected this.” Come then let us go over what has been said from the beginning. 
Tell me, did the Jews persecute Him, or did they not? It is clear to every one that they did. Did they 
persecute Him for this or for something else? It is again allowed that it was for this. Did He then break the 
Sabbath, or did He not? Against the fact that He did, no one can have anything to say. Did He call God His 
Father, or did He not call Him so? This too is true. Then the rest also follows by the same consequence; for 
as to call God His Father, to break the Sabbath, and to be persecuted by the Jews for the former and more 
especially for the latter reason, belonged not to a false imagination, but to actual fact, so to make Himself 
equal to God was a declaration of the same meaning. 


And this one may see more clearly from what He had before said, for “My Father worketh, and I work,” is 
the expression of One declaring Himself equal to God. For in these words He has marked no difference. 
He said not, “He worketh, and I minister,” but, “As He worketh, so work I”; and hath declared absolute 
Equality. But if He had not wished to establish this, and the Jews had supposed so without reason, He 
would not have allowed their minds to be deceived, but would have corrected this. Besides, the Evangelist 
would not have been silent on the subject, but would have plainly said that the Jews supposed so, but that 
Jesus did not make Himself equal to God. As in another place he doth this very thing, when he perceiveth 
that something was said in one way, and understood in another; as, “Destroy this Temple,” said Christ, 
“and in three days I will raise It up” (c. ii. 19 ); speaking of His Flesh. But the Jews, not understanding 
this, and supposing that the words were spoken of the Jewish Temple, said, “Forty and six years was this 
temple in building, and wilt Thou rear it up in three days?” Since then He said one thing, and they 
imagined another, (for He spake of His Flesh, and they thought that the words were spoken of their 
Temple,) the Evangelist remarking on this, or rather correcting their imagination, goes on to say, “But He 
spake of the Temple of His Body.” So that here also, if Christ had not made Himself equal with God, had 
not wished to establish this, and yet the Jews had imagined that He did, the writer would here also have 
corrected their supposition, and would have said, “The Jews thought that He made Himself equal to God, 
but indeed He spake not of equality.” And this is done not in this place only, nor by this Evangelist only, 
but again elsewhere another Evangelist is seen to do the same. For when Christ warned His disciples, 
saying, “Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees” ( Matt. xvi. 6 ), and they reasoned among 
themselves, saying, “It is because we have taken no bread,” and He spake of one thing, calling their 
doctrine “leaven,” but the disciples imagined another, supposing that the words were said of bread; it is 
not now the Evangelist who setteth them right, but Christ Himself, speaking thus, “How is it that ye do 
not understand, that I spake not to you concerning bread?” But here there is nothing of the kind. 


“But,” saith some one, “to remove this very thought Christ has added, 
Ver. 19. “The Son can do nothing of Himself.’” 


Man! He doth the contrary. He saith this not to take away, but to confirm, His Equality. But attend 
carefully, for this is no common question. The expression “of Himself” is found in many places of 
Scripture, with reference both to Christ and to the Holy Ghost, and we must learn the force of the 
expression, that we may not fall into the greatest errors; for if one take it separately by itself in the way in 
which it is obvious to take it, consider how great an absurdity will follow. He said not that He could do 
some things of Himself and that others He could not, but universally, 


[4.] “The Son can do nothing of Himself.” I ask then my opponent, “Can the Son do nothing of Himself, tell 
me?” If he reply, “that He can do nothing,” we will say, that He hath done of Himself the very greatest of 
all goods. As Paul cries aloud, saying, “Who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God, but made Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him the form of a servant.” ( Phil. ii. 6, 7.) 
And again, Christ Himself in another place saith, “I have power to lay down My life, and I have power to 
take it again”: and, “No man taketh it from Me, but I lay it down of Myself.” (c. x. 18.) Seest thou that He 
hath power over life and death, and that He wrought of Himself so mighty a Dispensation? And why speak 
I concerning Christ, when even we, than whom nothing can be meaner, do many things of ourselves? Of 
ourselves we choose vice, of ourselves we go after virtue, and if we do it not of ourselves, and not having 
power, we shall neither suffer hell if we do wrong, nor enjoy the Kingdom if we do right. 


What then meaneth, “Can do nothing of Himself”? That He can do nothing in opposition to the Father, 
nothing alien from, nothing strange to Him, which is especially the assertion of One declaring an Equality 
and entire agreement. 


But wherefore said He not, that “He doeth nothing contrary,” instead of, “He cannot do”? It was that from 
this again He might show the invariableness and exactness of the Equality, for the expression imputes not 
weakness to Him, but even shows His great power; since in another place Paul saith of the Father, “That 
by two immutable things in which it was impos sible for God to lie” ( Heb. vi. 18 ): and again, “If we deny 
Him—He abideth faithful,” for “He cannot deny Himself.” ( 2 Tim. ii. 12, 13.) And in truth this expression, 


‘Impossible,” is not declaratory of weakness, but power, power unspeakable. For what He saith is of this 
kind, that “that Essence admitteth not such things as these.” For just as when we also Say, “it is 
impossible for God to do wrong,” we do not impute to Him any weakness, but confess in Him an 
unutterable power; so when He also saith, “I can of Mine own Self do nothing” ( v. 30 ), His meaning is, 
that “it is impossible, nature admits not, that I should do anything contrary to the Father.” And that you 
may learn that this is really what is said, let us, going over what follows, see whether Christ agreeth with 
what is said by us, or among you. Thou sayest, that the expression does away with His Power and His 
proper Authority, and shows His might to be but weak; but I say, that this proves His Equality, His 
unvarying Likeness, (to the Father,) and the fact that all is done as it were by one Will and Power and 
Might. Let us then enquire of Christ Himself, and see by what He next saith whether He interpreteth 
these words according to thy supposition or according to ours. What then saith He? 


“For what things soever the Father doeth these also doeth the Son likewise.” 


Seest thou how He hath taken away your assertion by the root, and confirmed what is said by us? since, if 
Christ doeth nothing of Himself, neither will the Father do anything of Himself, if so be that Christ doeth 
all things in like manner to Him. If this be not the case, another strange conclusion will follow. For He said 
not, that “whatsoever things He saw the Father do, He did,” but, “except He see the Father doing 
anything, He doeth it not”; extending His words to all time; now He will, according to you, be continually 
learning the same things. Seest thou how exalted is the idea, and that the very humility of the expression 
compelleth even the most shameless and unwilling to avoid groveling thoughts, and such as are unsuited 
to His dignity? For who so wretched and miserable as to assert, that the Son learneth day by day what He 
must do? and how can that be true, “Thou art the same, and Thy years shall not fail”? ( Ps. cii. 27 ), or that 
other, “All things were made by Him, and without Him was not anything made” (c. i. 3 ); if the Father 
doeth certain things, and the Son seeth and imitateth Him? Seest thou that from what was asserted 
above, and from what was said afterwards, proof is given of His independent Power? and if He bringeth 
forward some expressions in lowly manner, marvel not, for since they persecuted Him when they had 
heard His exalted sayings, and deemed Him to be an enemy of God, sinking a little in expression alone, He 
again leadeth His discourse up to the sublimer doctrines, then in turn to the lower, varying His teaching 
that it might be easy of acceptance even to the indisposed. Observe, after saying, “My Father worketh, 
and I work”; and after declaring Himself equal with God, He addeth, “The Son can do nothing of Himself, 
but what He seeth the Father do.” Then again in a higher strain, “What things soever the Father doeth, 
these also doeth the Son likewise.” Then in a lower, 


Ver. 20. “The Father loveth the Son, and showeth Him all things that Himself doeth; and He will show Him 
greater works than these.” 


Seest thou how great is the humility of this? And with reason; for what I said before, what I shall not 
cease to Say, I will now repeat, that when He uttereth anything low or humbly, He putteth it in excess, that 
the very poverty of the expression may persuade even the indisposed to receive the notions with pious 
understanding. Since, if it be not so, see how absurd a thing is asserted, making the trial from the words 
themselves. For when He saith, “And shall show Him greater works than these,” He will be found not to 
have yet learned many things, which cannot be said even of the Apostles; for they when they had once 
received the grace of the Spirit, in a moment both knew and were able to do all things which it was 
needful that they should know and have power to do, while Christ will be found to have not yet learned 
many things which He needed to know. And what can be more absurd than this? 


What then is His meaning? It was because He had strengthened the paralytic, and was about to raise the 
dead, that He thus spake, all but saying, “Wonder ye that I have strengthened the paralyzed? Ye shall see 
greater things than these.” But He spake not thus, but proceeded somehow in a humbler strain, in order 
that He might soothe their madness. And that thou mayest learn that “shall show” is not used absolutely, 
listen again to what followeth. 


Ver. 21. “For as the Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom 
He will.” 


Yet “can do nothing of Himself” is opposed to “whom He will”: since if He quickeneth “whom He will,” He 
can do something “of Himself,” (for to “will” implies power,) but if He “can do nothing of Himself,” then 
He can not “quicken whom He will.” For the expression, “as the Father raiseth up,” showeth unvarying 
resemblance in Power, and “whom He will,” Equality of Authority. Seest thou therefore that “cannot do 
anything of Himself” is the expression of One not taking away His (own) authority, but declaring the 
unvarying resemblance of His Power and Will (to those of the Father)? In this sense also understand the 
words, “shall show to Him”; for in another place He saith, “I will raise him up at the last Day.” (c. vi. 40.) 
And again, to show that He doth it not by receiving an inward power from above, He saith, “I am the 
Resurrection and the Life.” ( c. xi. 25.) Then that thou mayest not assert that He raiseth what dead He will 
and quickeneth them, but that He doth not other things in such manner, He anticipateth and preventeth 
every objection of the kind by saying, “What things soever He doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise,” 
thus declaring that He doeth all things which the Father doeth, and as the Father doeth them; whether 
thou speakest of the raising of the dead, or the fashioning of bodies, or the remission of sins, or any other 
matter whatever, He worketh in like manner to Him who begat Him. 


[5.] But men careless of their salvation give heed to none of these things; so great an evil is it to be in love 
with precedence. This has been the mother of heresies, this has confirmed the impiety of the heathen. For 
God desired that His invisible things should be understood by the creation of this world ( Rom. i. 20 ), but 
they having left these and refused to come by this mode of teaching, cut out for themselves another way, 
and so were cast out from the true. And the Jews believed not because they received honor from one 
another, and sought not the honor which is from God. But let us, beloved, avoid this disease exceedingly 
and with all earnestness; for though we have ten thousand good qualities, this plague of vainglory is 
sufficient to bring them all to nought. (c. v. 44.) If therefore we desire praise, let us seek the praise which 
is from God, for the praise of men of what kind soever it be, as soon as it has appeared has perished, or if 
it perish not, brings to us no profit, and often proceeds from a corrupt judgment. And what is there to be 
admired in the honor which is from men? which young dancers enjoy, and abandoned women, and 
covetous and rapacious men? But he who is approved of God, is approved not with these, but with those 
holy men the Prophets and Apostles, who have shown forth an angelic life. If we feel any desire to lead 
multitudes about with us or be looked at by them, let us consider the matter apart by itself, and we shall 
find that it is utterly worthless. In fine, if thou art fond of crowds, draw to thyself the host of angels, and 
become terrible to the devils, then shalt thou care nothing for mortal things, but shalt tread all that is 
splendid underfoot as mire and clay; and shall clearly see that nothing so fits a soul for shame as the 
passion for glory; for it cannot, it cannot be, that the man who desires this should live the crucified life, as 
on the other hand it is not possible that the man who hath trodden this underfoot should not tread down 
most other passions; for he who masters this will get the better of envy and covetousness, and all the 
grievous maladies. “And how,” saith some one, “shall we get the better of it?” If we look to the other glory 
which is from heaven, and from which this kind strives to cast us out. For that heavenly glory both makes 
us honored here, and passes with us into the life which is to come, and delivers us from all fleshly slavery 
which we now most miserably serve, giving up ourselves entirely to earth and the things of earth. For if 
you go into the forum, if you enter into a house, into the streets, into the soldiers’ quarters, into inns, 
taverns, ships, islands, palaces, courts of justice, council chambers, you shall everywhere find anxiety for 
things present and belonging to this life, and each man laboring for these things, whether gone or coming, 
traveling or staying at home, voyaging, tilling lands, in the fields, in the cities, in a word, all. What hope 
then of salvation have we, when inhabiting God’s earth we care not for the things of God, when bidden to 
be aliens from earthly things we are aliens from heaven and citizens of earth? What can be worse than 
this insensibility, when hearing each day of the Judgment and of the Kingdom, we imitate the men in the 
days of Noah, and those of Sodom, waiting to learn all by actual experience? Yet for this purpose were all 
those things written, that if any one believe not that which is to come, he may, from what has already 
been, get certain proof of what shall be. Considering therefore these things, both the past and the future, 
let us at least take breath a little from this hard slavery, and make some account of our souls also, that we 
may obtain both present and future blessings; through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to whom, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, be glory, now and ever, and world without end. 
Amen. 


HOMILY XXXIx 
JOHN V. 23, 24 


“For My Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment to the Son; that all men should honor 
the Son, even as they honor the Father.” 


[1.] Beloved, we need great diligence in all things, for we shall render account of and undergo a strict 
enquiry both of words and works. Our interests stop not with what now is, but a certain other condition of 
life shall receive us after this, and we shall be brought before a fearful tribunal. “For we must appear 
before the Judgment-seat of Christ, that every one may receive the things done in his body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” ( 2 Cor. v. 10.) Let us ever bear in mind this tribunal, that 
we may thus be enabled at all times to continue in virtue; for as he who has cast out from his soul that 
day, rushes like a horse that has burst his bridle to precipices, (for “his ways are always defiled”—Ps. x. 5 
,) and then assigning the reason the Psalmist hath added, “He putteth Thy judgments far away out of his 
sight”;) so he that always retains this fear will walk soberly. “Remember,” saith one, “thy last things, and 
thou shalt never do amiss.” ( Ecclus. vii. 40.) For He who now hath remitted our sins, will then sin in 
judgment; He who hath died for our sake will then appear again to judge all mankind. “Unto them that 
look for Him,” saith the Apostle, “shall He appear the second time without sin unto salvation.” ( Heb. ix. 
28.) Wherefore in this place also He saith, “My Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son; that all men should honor the Son; even as they honor the Father.” 


“Shall we then,” saith some one, “also call Him Father?” Away with the thought. He useth the word “Son” 
that we may honor Him still remaining a Son, as we honor the Father; but he who calleth Him “Father” 
doth not honor the Son as the Father, but has confounded the whole. Moreover as men are not so much 
brought to by being benefited as by being punished, on this account He hath spoken thus terribly, that 
even fear may draw them to honor Him. And when He saith “all,” His meaning is this, that He hath power 
to punish and to honor, and doeth either as He will. The expression “hath given,” is used that thou mayest 
not suppose Him not to have been Begotten, and so think that there are two Fathers. For all that the 
Father is, this the Son is also, Begotten, and remaining a Son. And that thou mayest learn that “hath 


given” is the same as “hath begotten,” hear this very thing declared by another place. “As,” saith Christ, 
“the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself.” ( Ver. 26.) “What 
then? Did he first beget and then give Him life? For he who giveth, giveth to something which is. Was He 
then begotten without life?” Not even the devils could imagine this, for it is very foolish as well as 
impious. As then “hath given life” is “hath begotten Him who is Life,” so, “hath given judgment” is “hath 
begotten Him who shall be Judge.” 


That thou mayest not when thou hearest that He hath the Father for His cause imagine any difference of 
essence or inferiority of honor, He cometh to judge thee, by this proving His Equality. For He who hath 
authority to punish and to honor whom He will, hath the same Power with the Father. Since, if this be not 
the case, if having been begotten He afterwards received the honor, how came it that He was afterwards 
[thus] honored, by what mode of advancement reached He so far as to receive and be appointed to this 
dignity? Are ye not ashamed thus impudently to apply to that Pure Nature which admitteth of no addition 
these carnal and mean imaginations? 


“Why then,” saith some one, “doth Christ so speak?” That His words may be readily received, and to clear 
the way for sublime sayings; therefore He mixeth these with those, and those with these. And observe 
how (He doth it); for it is good to see this from the beginning. He said, “My Father worketh, and I work” ( 
c. v.17, &c.): declaring by this their Equality and Equal honor. But they “sought to kill Him.” What doth 
He then? He lowereth His form of speech indeed, and putteth the same meaning when He saith, “The Son 
can do nothing of Himself.” Then again He raiseth His discourse to high matters, saying, “What things 
soever the Father doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise.” Then He returneth to what is lower, “For the 
Father loveth the Son, and showeth Him all things that Himself doeth; and He will show Him greater 
things than these.” Then He riseth higher, “For as the Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, 
even so the Son quickeneth whom He will.” After this again He joineth the high and the low together, “For 
neither doth the Father judge any one, but hath given all judgment to the Son”; then riseth again, “That 
all men should honor the Son, even as they honor the Father.” Seest thou how He varieth the discourse, 
weaving it both of high and low words and expressions, in order that it might be acceptable to the men of 
that time, and that those who should come after might receive no injury, gaining from the higher part a 
right opinion of the rest? For if this be not the case, if these sayings were not uttered through 
condescension, wherefore were the high expressions added? Because one who is entitled to utter great 
words concerning himself, hath, when he saith anything mean and low, this reasonable excuse, that he 
doth it for some prudential purpose; but if one who ought to speak meanly of himself saith anything great, 
on what account doth he utter words which surpass his nature? This is not for any purpose at all, but an 
act of extreme impiety. 


[2.] We are therefore able to assign a reason for the lowly expressions, a reason sufficient, and becoming 
to God, namely, His condescension, His teaching us to be moderate, and the salvation which is thus 
wrought for us. To declare which He said Himself in another place, “These things I say that ye might be 
saved.” For when He left His own witness, and betook Himself to that of John, (a thing unworthy of His 
greatness,) He putteth the reason of such lowliness of language, and saith, “These things I say that ye 
might be saved.” And ye who assert that He hath not the same authority and power with Him who begat 
Him, what can ye say when ye hear Him utter words by which He declareth His Authority and Power and 
Glory equal in respect of the Father? Wherefore, if He be as ye assert very inferior, doth He claim the 
same honor? Nor doth He stop even here, but goeth on to say, 


“He that honoreth not the Son honoreth not the Father which hath sent Him.” Seest thou how the honor of 
the Son is connected with that of the Father? “What of that?” saith one. “We see the same in the case of 
the Apostles; He,’ saith Christ, who receiveth you receiveth Me.’“ ( Matt. x. 40.) But in that place He 
speaketh so, because He maketh the concerns of His servants His own; here, because the Essence and the 
Glory is One (with that of the Father). Therefore it is not said of the Apostles “that they may honor,” but 
rightly He saith, “He that honoreth not the Son honoreth not the Father.” For where there are two kings, if 
one is insulted the other is insulted also, and especially when he that is insulted is a son. He is insulted 
even when one of his soldiers is maltreated; not in the same way as in this case, but as it were in the 
person of another, while here it is as it were in his own. Wherefore He beforehand said, “That they should 
honor the Son even as they honor the Father,” in order that when He should say, “He that honoreth not 
the Son honoreth not the Father,” thou mightest understand that the honor is the same. For He saith not 
merely, “he that honoreth not the Son,” but “he that honoreth Him not so as I have said” “honoreth not 
the Father.” 


“And how,” saith one, “can he that sendeth and he that is sent be of the same essence?” Again, thou 
bringest down the argument to carnal things, and perceivest not that all this has been said for no other 
purpose, but that we might know Him to be The Cause, and not fall into the error of Sabellius, and that in 
this manner the infirmity of the Jews might be healed, so that He might not be deemed an enemy of God; 
for they said, “This man is not of God” (c. ix. 16 ), “This man hath not come from God.” Now to remove 
this suspicion, high sayings did not contribute so much as the lowly, and therefore continually and 
everywhere He said that He had been “sent”; not that thou mightest suppose that expression to be any 
lessening of His greatness, but in order to stop their mouths. And for this cause also He constantly 
betaketh Himself to the Father, interposing moreover mention of His own high Parentage. For had He said 


all in proportion to His dignity, the Jews would not have received His words, since because of a few such 
expressions, they persecuted and oftentimes stoned Him; and if looking wholly to them He had used none 
but low expressions, many in after times might have been harmed. Wherefore He mingleth and blendeth 
His teaching, both by these lowly sayings stopping, as I said, the mouths of the Jews, and also by 
expressions suited to His dignity banishing from men of sense any mean notion of what He had said, and 
proving that such a notion did not in any wise apply to Him at all. 


The expression “having been sent” denoteth change of place—but God is everywhere present. Wherefore 
then saith He that He was “sent”? He speaketh in an earthly way, declaring His unanimity with the Father. 
At least He shapeth His succeeding words with a desire to effect this. 


Ver. 24. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth My word, and believeth on Him that sent Me, hath 
everlasting life.” 


Seest thou how continually He putteth the same thing to cure that feeling of suspicion, both in this place 
and in what follows by fear and by promises of blessings removing their jealousy of Him, and then again 
condescending greatly in words? For He said not, “he that heareth My words, and believeth on Me,” since 
they would have certainly deemed that to be pride, and a superfluous pomp of words; because, if after a 
very long time, and ten thousand miracles, they suspected this when He spake after this manner, much 
more would they have done so then. It was on this account that at that later period they said to Him, 
“Abraham is dead, and the prophets are dead, how sayest Thou, If a man keep My saying, he shall never 
taste of death?” (c. viii. 52.) In order therefore that they may not here also become furious, see what He 
saith, “He that heareth My word, and believeth on Him that sent Me, hath everlasting life.” This had no 
small effect in making His discourse acceptable, when they learned that those who hear Him believe in 
the Father also; for after having received this with readiness, they would more easily receive the rest. So 
that the very speaking in a humble manner contributed and led the way to higher things; for after saying, 
“Nath everlasting life,” He addeth, 


“And cometh not into judgment, but is passed from death unto life.” 


By these two things He maketh His discourse acceptable; first, because it is the Father who is believed on, 
and then, because the believer enjoyeth many blessings. And the “cometh not into judgment” meaneth, “is 
not punished,” for He speaketh not of death “here,” but of death eternal, as also of the other “life” which 
is deathless. 


Ver. 25. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, the hour cometh, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God: and they that have heard shall live.” 


Having said the words, He speaketh also of the proof by deeds. For when He had said, “As the Father 
raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom He will,” that the thing may 
not seem to be mere boasting and pride, He affordeth proof by works, saying, “The hour cometh”; then, 
that thou mayest not deem that the time is long, He addeth, “and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God, and they that have heard shall live.” Seest thou here His absolute and unutterable 
authority? For as it shall be in the Resurrection, even so, He saith, it shall be “now.” Then too when we 
hear His voice commanding us we are raised; for, saith the Apostle, “at the command of God the dead 
shall arise.” “And whence,” perhaps some one will ask, “is it clear that the words are not mere boast?” 
From what He hath added, “and now is”; because had His promises referred only to some future time, His 
discourse would have been suspected by them, but now He supplieth them with a proof: “While I,” saith 
He, “am tarrying among you, this thing shall come to pass”; and He would not, had He not possessed the 
power, have promised for that time, lest through the promise He should incur the greater ridicule. Then 
too He addeth an argument demonstrative of His assertions, saying, 


Ver. 26. “For as the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself.” 


[3.] Seest thou that this declareth a perfect likeness save in one point, which is the One being a Father, 
and the Other a Son? for the expression “hath given,” merely introduceth this distinction, but declareth 
that all the rest is equal and exactly alike. Whence it is clear that the Son doeth all things with as much 
authority and power as the Father, and that He is not empowered from some other source, for He “hath 
life” so as the Father hath. And on this account, what comes after is straightway added, that from this we 
may understand the other also. What is this then? It is, 


Ver. 27. “Hath given Him authority to execute judgment also.” 


And wherefore doth He continually dwell upon “resurrection” and “judgment”? For He saith, “As the 
Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom He will”: and again, 
“the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment to the Son”: and again, “As the Father hath 
life in Himself so hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself”; and again, “They that have heard [the 
Voice of the Son of God] shall live”; and here again, “Hath given to Him authority to execute judgment.” 
Wherefore doth He dwell on these things continually? I mean, on “judgment,” and “life,” and 
“resurrection”? It is because these subjects are able most of any to attract even the obstinate hearer. For 


the man who is persuaded that he shall both rise again and shall give account to Christ of his 
transgressions, even though he have seen no other sign, yet having admitted this, will surely run to Him 
to propitiate his Judge. 


“That He is the Son of Man ( v. 28 ), marvel not at this.” 


Paul of Samosata rendereth it not so; but how? “Hath given Him authority to execute judgment, because’ 
He is the Son of Man.” Now the passage thus read is inconsequent, for He did not receive judgment 
“because” He was man, (since then what hindered all men from being judges,) but because He is the Son 
of that Ineffable Essence, therefore is He Judge. So we must read, “That He is the Son of Man, marvel not 
at this.” For when what He said seemed to the hearers inconsistent, and they deemed Him nothing more 
than mere man, while His words were greater than suited man, yea, or even angel, and were proper to 
God only, to solve this objection He addeth, 


Ver. 28, 29. “Marvel not [that He is the Son of Man, ] for the hour is coming in the which they that are in 
the tombs shall hear His voice and shall go forth, they that have done good to the resurrection of life, and 
they that have done evil to the resurrection of judgment.” 


And wherefore said He not, “Marvel not that He is the Son of Man, for He is also the Son of God,” but 
rather mentioned the “resurrection”? He did indeed put this above, by saying, “shall hear the Voice of the 
Son of God.” And if here He is silent on the matter, wonder not; for after mentioning a work which was 
proper to God, He then permitteth His hearers to collect from it that He was God, and the Son of God. For 
had this been continually asserted by Himself, it would at that time have offended them, but when proved 
by the argument of miracles, it rendered His doctrine less burdensome. So they who put together 
syllogisms, when having laid down their premises they have fairly proved the point in question, frequently 
do not draw the conclusion themselves, but to render their hearers more fairly disposed, and to make 
their victory more evident, cause the opponent himself to give the verdict, so that the by-standers may the 
rather agree with them when their opponents decide in their favor. When therefore He mentioned the 
resurrection of Lazarus, He spake not of the Judgment (for it was not for this that Lazarus arose); but 
when He spake generally He also added, that “they that have done good shall go forth unto the 
resurrection of life, and they that have done evil unto the resurrection of judgment.” Thus also John led on 
his hearers by speaking of the Judgment, and that “he that believeth not on the Son, shall not see life, but 
the wrath of God abideth on him” (c. iii. 36 ): so too Himself led on Nicodemus: “He that believeth on the 
Son,” He said to him, “is not judged, but he that believeth not is judged already” (c. iii. 18 ); and so here 
He mentioneth the Judgment-seat and the punishment which shall follow upon evil deeds. For because He 
had said above, “He that heareth My words and believeth on Him that sent Me,” “is not judged,” lest any 
one should imagine that this alone is sufficient for salvation, He addeth also the result of man’s life, 
declaring that “they which have done good shall come forth unto the resurrection of life, and they that 
have done evil unto the resurrection of judgment.” Since then He had said that all the world should 
render account to Him, and that all at His Voice should rise again, a thing new and strange and even now 
disbelieved by many who seem to have believed, not to say by the Jews at that time, hear how He goeth to 
prove it, again condescending to the infirmity of His hearers. 


Ver. 30. “I can of Mine own self do nothing; as I hear I judge, and My judgment is just, because I seek not 
Mine own will, but the will of Him which sent Me.” 


Although He had but lately given no trifling proof of the Resurrection by bracing the paralytic; on which 
account also He had not spoken of the Resurrection before He had done what fell little short of 
resurrection. And the Judgment He hinted at after He had braced the body, by saying, “Behold, thou art 
made whole, sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee”; yet still He proclaimed beforehand the 
resurrection of Lazarus and of the world. And when He had spoken of these two, that of Lazarus which 
should come to pass almost immediately, and that of the inhabited world which should be long after, He 
confirmeth the first by the paralytic and by the nearness of the time, saying, “The hour cometh and now 
is”; the other by the raising of Lazarus, by what had already come to pass bringing before their sight what 
had not yet done so. And this we may observe Him do everywhere, putting (forth) two or three 
predictions, and always confirming the future by the past. 


[4.] Yet after saying and doing so much, since they still were very weak He is not content, but by other 
expressions calms their disputatious temper, saying, “I can of Myself do nothing; as I hear I judge, and My 
judgment is just, because I seek not Mine own will, but the will of Him which sent Me.” For since He 
appeared to make some assertions strange and varying from those of the Prophets, (for they said that it is 
God who judgeth all the earth, that is, the human race; and this truth David everywhere loudly 
proclaimed, “He shall judge the people in righteousness,” and, “God is a righteous Judge, strong and 
patient” ( Ps. xcvi. 10, and Ps. vii. 11 , LXX.); as did all the Prophets and Moses; but Christ said, “The 
Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment to the Son”: an expression which was sufficient 
to perplex a Jew who heard it, and to make him in turn suspect Christ of being an enemy of God,) He here 
greatly condescendeth in His speech, and as far as their infirmity requireth, in order to pluck up by the 
roots this pernicious opinion, and saith, “I can of Myself do nothing”; that is, “nothing strange, or unlike, 
or what the Father desireth not will ye see done or hear said by Me.” And having before declared that He 
was “the Son of Man,” and because they supposed Him to be a man at that time, so also He putteth [His 


expressions] here. As then when He said above, “We speak that we have heard, and testify that we have 
seen”; and when John said, “What He hath seen He testifieth, and no man receiveth His testimony” (c. iii. 
32 ); both expressions are used respecting exact knowledge, not concerning hearing and seeing merely; 
so in this place when He speaketh of “hearing,” He declareth nothing else than that it is impossible for 
Him to desire anything, save what the Father desireth. Still He said not so plainly, (for they would not as 
yet have at once received it on hearing it thus asserted;) and how? in a manner very condescending and 
befitting a mere man, “As I hear I judge.” Again He useth these words in this place, not with reference to 
“Instruction,” (for He said not, “as I am taught,” but “as I hear”;) nor as though He needed to listen, (for 
not only did He not require to be taught, but He needed not even to listen;) but it was to declare the 
Unanimity and Identity of [His and the Father’s] decision, as though He had said, “So I judge, as if it were 
the Father Himself that judged.” Then He addeth, “and I know that My judgment is just, because I seek 
not Mine own will, but the will of Him that sent Me.” What sayest Thou? Hast Thou a will different from 
that of the Father? Yet in another place He saith, “As I and Thou are One,” (speaking of will and 
unanimity,) “grant to these also that they may be one in Us” (c. xvii. 21 ; not verbally quoted); that is, “in 
faith concerning Us.” Seest thou that the words which seem most humble are those which conceal a high 
meaning? For what He implieth is of this kind: not that the will of the Father is one, and His own another; 
but that, “as one will in one mind, so is Mine own will and My Father’s.” 


And marvel not that He hath asserted so close a conjunction; for with reference to the Spirit also Paul 
hath used this illustration: “What man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in 
him? even so the things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.” Thus Christ’s meaning is no other 
than this: “I have not a will different and apart from that of the Father, but if He desireth anything, then I 
also; if I, then He also. As therefore none could object to the Father judging, so neither may any to Me, for 
the sentence of Each is given from the same Mind.” And if He uttereth these words rather as a man, 
marvel not, seeing that they still deemed Him to be mere man. Therefore in passages like these it is 
necessary not merely to enquire into the meaning of the words, but also to take into account the suspicion 
of the hearers, and listen to what is said as being addressed to that suspicion. Otherwise many difficulties 
will follow. Consider for instance, He saith, “I seek not Mine own will”: according to this then His will is 
different (from that of the Father), is imperfect, nay, not merely imperfect, but even unprofitable. “For if it 
be saving, if it agree with that of the Father, wherefore dost Thou not seek it?” Mortals might with reason 
say so because they have many wills contrary to what seemeth good to the Father, but Thou, wherefore 
sayest Thou this, who art in all things like the Father? for this none would say is the language even of a 
“man” made perfect and crucified. For if Paul so blended himself with the will of God as to say, “I live, yet 
no longer I, but Christ liveth in me” ( Gal. ii. 20 ), how saith the Lord of all, “I seek not Mine own will, but 
the will of Him that sent Me,” as though that will were different? What then is His meaning? He applieth 
His discourse as if the case were that of a mere man, and suiteth His language to the suspicion of His 
hearers. For when He had, by what had gone before, given proof of His sayings, speaking partly as God, 
partly as a mere man, He again as a man endeavoreth to establish the same, and saith, “My judgment is 
just.” And whence is this seen? “Because I seek not Mine own will, but the will of Him that sent Me.” “For 
as in the case of men, he that is free from selfishness cannot be justly charged with having given an unfair 
decision, so neither will ye now be able to accuse Me. He that desireth to establish his own, may perhaps 
by many be suspected of corrupting justice with this intent; but he that looketh not to his own, what 
reason can he have for not deciding justly? Apply now this reasoning to My case. Had I said that I was not 
sent by the Father, had I not referred to Him the glory of what was done, some of you might perhaps have 
suspected that desiring to gain honor for Myself, I said the thing that is not; but if I impute and refer what 
is done to another, wherefore and whence can ye have cause to suspect My words?” Seest thou how He 
confirmed His discourse, and asserted that “His judgment was just” by an argument which any common 
man might have used in defending himself? Seest thou how what I have often said is clearly visible? What 
is that? It is that the exceeding humility of the expressions most persuadeth men of sense not to receive 
the words off hand and then fall down [into low thoughts], but rather to take pains that they reach to the 
height of their meaning; this humility too with much ease then raiseth up those who were once groveling 
on the ground. 


Now bearing all this in mind, let us not, I exhort you, carelessly pass by Christ’s words, but enquire 
closely into them all, everywhere considering the reason of what has been said; and let us not deem that 
ignorance and simplicity will be sufficient to excuse us, for He hath bidden us not merely to be 
“harmless,” but “wise.” ( Matt. x. 16.) Let us therefore practice wisdom with simplicity, both as to 
doctrines and the right actions of our lives; let us judge ourselves here, that we be not condemned with 
the world hereafter; let us act towards our fellow-servants as we desire our Master to act towards us: for 
(we say), “Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” ( Matt. vi. 12.) I know that the smitten soul 
endureth not meekly, but if we consider that by so doing we do a kindness not to him who hath grieved us 
but to ourselves, we shall soon let go the venom of our wrath; for he who forgave not the hundred pence 
to him who had transgressed against him, wronged not his fellow-servant but himself, by rendering 
himself liable for the ten thousand talents of which he had before received forgiveness. ( Matt. xviii. 30- 
34.) When therefore we forgive not others, we forgive not ourselves. And so let us not merely say to God, 
“remember not our offenses”; but let each also say to himself, “let us not remember the offenses of our 
fellow-servants done against us.” For thou first givest judgment on thine own sins, and God judgeth after; 
thou proposest the law concerning remission and punishment, thou declarest thy decision on these 
matters, and therefore whether God shall or shall not remember, rests with thee. For which cause Paul 


biddeth us “forgive, if any One hath cause of complaint against any” ( Col. iii. 13 ), and not simply forgive, 
but so that not even any remnants be left behind. Since Christ not only did not publish our transgressions, 
but did not put us the transgressors in mind of them, nor say, “in such and such things hast thou 
offended,” but remitted and blotted out the handwriting, not reckoning our offenses, as Paul hath also 
declared. ( Col. ii. 14.) Let us too do this; let us wipe away all [trespasses against us] from our minds; and 
if any good thing hath been done to us by him that hath grieved us, let us only reckon that; but if anything 
grievous and hard to bear, let us cast it forth and blot it out, so that not even a vestige of it remain. And if 
no good has been done us by him, so much the greater recompense and higher credit will be ours if we 
forgive. Others by watching, by making the earth their bed, by ten thousand hardships, wipe away their 
sins, but thou by an easier way, I mean by not remembering wrongs, mayest cause all thy trespasses to 
disappear. Why then thrustest thou the sword against thyself, as do mad and frantic men, and banishest 
thyself from the life which is to come, when thou oughtest to use every means to attain unto it? For if this 
present life be so desirable, what can one say of that other from which pain, and grief, and mourning, 
have fled away? There it needs not to fear death, nor imagine any end to those good things. Blessed, 
thrice blessed, yea, and this many times over, are they who enjoy that blessed rest, while they are 
miserable, thrice miserable, yea, ten thousand times miserable, who have cast themselves forth from that 
blessedness. “And what,” saith some one, “is it that maketh us to enjoy that life?” Hear the Judge Himself 
conversing with a certain young man on this matter. When the young man said, “What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?” ( Matt. xix. 16 ) Christ, after repeating to him the other commandments, ended with the love 
of his neighbor. Perhaps like that rich man some of my hearers will say, “that we also have kept these, for 
we neither have robbed, nor killed, nor committed adultery”; yet assuredly thou wilt not be able to say 
this, that thou hast loved thy neighbor as thou oughtest to have loved him. For if a man hath envied or 
spoken evil of another, if he hath not helped him when injured, or not imparted to him of his substance, 
then neither hath he loved him. Now Christ hath commanded not only this, but something besides. What 
then is this? “Sell,” he saith, “that thou hast, and give to the poor; and come, follow Me” ( Matt. xix. 21 ): 
terming the imitating Him in our actions “following” Him. What learn we hence? First, that he who hath 
not all these things cannot attain unto the chief places in “that” rest. For after the young man had said, 
“All these things have I done,” Christ, as though some great thing were wanting to his being perfectly 
approved, replied, “If thou wilt be perfect, sell that thou hast, and give to the poor: and come, follow Me.” 
First then we may learn this; secondly, that Christ rebuked the man for his vain boast; for one who lived in 
such superfluity, and regarded not others living in poverty, how could he love his neighbor? So that 
neither in this matter did he speak truly. But let us do both the one and the other of these things; let us be 
eager to empty out our substance, and to purchase heaven. Since if for worldly honor men have often 
expended their whole possessions, an honor which was to stay here below, and even here not to stay by us 
long, (for many even much before their deaths have been stripped of their supremacy, and others because 
of it have often lost their lives, and yet, although aware of this, they expend all for its sake;) if now they do 
so much for this kind of honor, what can be more wretched than we if for the sake of that honor which 
abideth and which cannot be taken from us we will not give up even a little, nor supply to others those 
things which in a short time while yet here we shall leave? What madness must it be, when it is in our 
power voluntarily to give to others, and so to take with us those things of which we shall even against our 
will be deprived, to refuse to do so? Yet if a man were being led to death, and it were proposed to him to 
give up all his goods and so go free, we should think a favor was conferred upon him; and shall we, who 
are being led on the way to the pit, shall we, when it is allowed us to give up half and be free, prefer to be 
punished, and uselessly to retain what is not ours even to the losing what is so? What excuse shall we 
have, what claim for pardon, who, when so easy a road has been cut for us unto life, rush down precipices, 
and travel along an unprofitable path, depriving ourselves of all things both here and hereafter, when we 
might enjoy both in security? If then we did not so before, let us at least stop now; and coming to 
ourselves, let us rightly dispose of things present, that we may easily receive those which are to come, 
through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father and the Holy 
Ghost be glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XL 


JOHN V. 31, 32 


“If I bear witness of Myself, My witness is not true; there is another that beareth witness of Me, and I 
know that the witness which he witnesseth of Me is true.” 


[1.] If any one unpracticed in the art undertake to work a mine, he will get no gold, but confounding all 
aimlessly and together, will undergo a labor unprofitable and pernicious: so also they who understand not 
the method of Holy Scripture, nor search out its peculiarities and laws, but go over all its points carelessly 
and in one manner, will mix the gold with earth, and never discover the treasure which is laid up in it. I 
say this now because the passage before us containeth much gold, not indeed manifest to view, but 
covered over with much obscurity, and therefore by digging and purifying we must arrive at the legitimate 
sense. For who would not at once be troubled at hearing Christ say, “If I testify of Myself, My witness is 
not true”; inasmuch as He often appeareth to have testified of Himself? For instance, conversing with the 
Samaritan woman He said, “I Am that speak unto thee”: and in like manner to the blind man, “It is He that 
talketh with thee” (c. ix. 37 ); and rebuking the Jews, “Ye say, thou blasphemest, because I said I am the 
Son of God.” (c. x. 36.) And in many other places besides He doth this. If now all these assertions be false, 


8. The Same, p. 657. 
Universally, the Christian is friendly to solitude, and quiet, and tranquillity, and peace. 
9. From the Catena on the Pentateuch, Published in Latin by Francis Zephyrus, p. 146. 


That mystic name which is called the Tetragrammaton, by which alone they who had access to the Holy of 
Holies were protected, is pronounced Jehovah, which means, “Who is, and who shall be.” The candlestick 
which stood at the south of the altar signified the seven planets, which seem to us to revolve around the 
meridian, on either side of which rise three branches; since the sun also like the lamp, balanced in the 
midst of the planets by divine wisdom, illumines by its light those above and below. On the other side of 
the altar was situated the table on which the loaves were displayed, because from that quarter of the 
heaven vital and nourishing breezes blow. 


10. From J. A. Cramer’s Catenae Graecorum Patrum in Nov. Test. Oxford 1840 Vol. III. 


On Acts vii. 24. The mystics say that it was by his word alone that Moses slew the Egyptian; as certainly 
afterwards it is related in the Acts that [Peter] slew with his word those who kept back part of the price of 
the land, and lied. 


II. The Same, Vol. IV. p. 291. 


On Rom. viii. 38. “Or life, that of our present existence,” and “death,”—that caused by the assault of 
persecutors, and “angels, and principalities, and powers,” apostate spirits. 


12. p. 369, Chap. x. 3 


And having neither known nor done the requirement of the law, what they conceived, that they also 
thought that the law required. And they did not believe the law, as prophesying, but the bare word; and 
followed it from fear, but not with their disposition and in faith. 


13. Vol. VI. p. 385. 
On 2 Cor. v. 16. “And if we have known Christ after the flesh.” 


And so far, he says, no one any longer lives after the flesh. For that is not life, but death. For Christ also, 
that He might show this, ceased to live after the flesh. How? Not by putting off the body! Far be it! For 
with it as His own He shall come, the Judge of all. But by divesting Himself of physical affections, such as 
hunger, and thirst, and sleep, and weariness. For now He has a body incapable of suffering and of injury. 


As “after the flesh” in our case is being in the midst of sins, and being out of them is to be “not after the 
flesh;” so also after the flesh, in the case of Christ, was His subjection to natural affections, and not to be 
subject to them was not to be “after the flesh.” “But,” he says, “as He was released, so also are we.” Let 
there be no longer, he says, subjection to the influences of the flesh. Thus Clement, the fourth book of the 
Hypotyposes. 


14. From the Same, p. 391. 
On 2 Cor. vi. 11. “Our heart is enlarged.” 


For as heat is wont to expand, so also love. For love is a thing of warmth. As if he would say, I love you not 
only with mouth, but with heart, and have you all within. Wherefore he says: “ye are not straitened in us, 
since desire itself expands the soul.” “Our heart is enlarged” to teach you all things; “but ye are straitened 
in your own bowels,” that is, in love to God, in which you ought to love me. 


Thus Clement, in the fourth book of the Hypotyposes. 
15. From Vol. III. V. 286. 
Heb. i. 1. “At sundry times and divers manners.” 


Since the Lord, being the Apostle of the Almighty, was sent to the Hebrews, it was out of modesty that 
Paul did not subscribe himself apostle of the Hebrews, from reverence for the Lord, and because he was 
the herald and apostle of the Gentiles, and wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews in addition [to his proper 
work]. 


16. From the Same. 


The same work contains a passage from The Instructor, book i. chap. vi. The passage is that beginning, 
“For the blood is found to be,” down to “potent charms of affection.” Portions, however, are omitted. There 
are a good many various readings; but although the passage in question, as found in Cramer’s work, is 
printed in full in Migne’s edition, on the alleged ground of the considerable variation from the text of 


what hope of salvation shall we have? And where shall we find truth when Truth Itself declareth, “My 
witness is not true”? Nor doth this appear to be the only contradiction; there is another not less than this. 
He saith farther on, “Though I bear witness of Myself, yet My witness is true” (c. viii. 14 ); which then, 
tell me, am I to receive, and which deem a falsehood? If we take them out thus [from the context] simply 
as they are said, without carefully considering the person to whom nor the cause for which they are said, 
nor any other like circumstances, they will both be falsehoods. For if His witness be “not true,” then this 
assertion is not true either, not merely the second, but the first also. What then is the meaning? We need 
great watchfulness, or rather the grace of God, that we rest not in the mere words; for thus the heretics 
err, because they enquire not into the object of the speaker nor the disposition of the hearers. If we add 
not these and other points besides, as times and places and the opinions of the listeners, many absurd 
consequences will follow. 


What then is the meaning? The Jews were about to object to Him, “If thou bearest witness concerning 
thyself, thy witness is not true” (c. viii. 13 ): therefore He spake these words in anticipation; as though He 
had said, “Ye will surely say to Me, we believe thee not; for no one that witnesseth of himself is readily 
held trustworthy among men.” So that the “is not true” must not be read absolutely, but with reference to 
their suspicions, as though He had said, “to you it is not true”; and so He uttered the words not looking to 
His own dignity, but to their secret thoughts. When He saith, “My witness is not true,” He rebuketh their 
opinion of Him, and the objection about to be urged by them against Him; but when He saith, “Though I 
bear witness of Myself, My witness is true” (c. viii. 14 ), He declareth the very nature of the thing itself, 
namely, that as God they ought to deem Him trustworthy even when speaking of Himself. For since He 
had spoken of the resurrection of the dead, and of the judgment, and that he that believeth on Him is not 
judged, but cometh unto life, and that He shall sit to require account of all men, and that He hath the 
same Authority and Power with the Father; and since He was about again otherwise to prove these things, 
He necessarily put their objection first. “I told you,” He saith, “that as the Father raiseth the dead and 
quickeneth them, so the Son quickeneth whom He will’; I told you that the Father judgeth no man, but 
hath committed all judgment unto the Son’; I told you that men must honor the Son as they honor the 
Father’; I told you that he that honoreth not the Son honoreth not the Father’; I told you that he that 
heareth My words and believeth them shall not see death, but hath passed from death unto life’ ( v. 24 ; 
not exactly quoted); that My voice shall raise the dead, some now, some hereafter; that I shall demand 
account from all men of their transgressions, that I shall judge righteously, and recompense those who 
have walked uprightly.” Now since all these were assertions, since the things asserted were important, 
and since no clear proof of them had as yet been afforded to the Jews but one rather indistinct, He putteth 
their objection first when He is about to proceed to establish His assertions, speaking somewhat in this 
way if not in these very words: “Perhaps ye will say, thou assertest all this, but thou art not a credible 
witness, since thou testifiest of thyself.” First then checking their disputatious spirit by setting forth what 
they would say, and showing that He knew the secrets of their hearts, and giving this first proof of His 
power, after stating the objection He supplieth other proofs clear and indisputable, producing three 
witnesses to what He said, namely, the works wrought by Him, the witness of the Father, and the 
preaching of John. And He putteth first the less important witness of John. For after saying, “There is 
another that beareth witness of Me, and I know that his witness is true,” He addeth, 


Ver. 33. “Ye sent unto John, and he bare witness unto the truth.” 


Yet if Thy witness be not true, how sayest Thou, “I know that the testimony of John is true, and that he 
hath borne witness to the truth”? and seest thou (O man) how clear it hence is, that the expression, “My 
witness is not true,” was addressed to their secret thoughts? 


[2.] “What then,” saith some one, “if John bare witness partially.” That the Jews might not assert this, see 
how He removeth this suspicion. For He said not, “John testified of Me,” but, “Ye first sent to John, and ye 
would not have sent had ye not deemed him trustworthy.” Nay, what is more, they had sent not to ask him 
about Christ, but about himself, and the man whom they deemed trustworthy in what related to himself 
they would much more deem so in what related to another. For it is, so to speak, the nature of us all not to 
give so much credit to those who speak of themselves as to those who speak of others; yet him they 
deemed so trustworthy as not to require even concerning himself any other testimony. For they who were 
sent said not, “What sayest thou concerning Christ?” but, “Who art thou? What sayest thou of thyself?” So 
great admiration felt they for the man. Now to all this Christ made allusion by saying, “Ye sent unto John.” 
And on this account the Evangelist hath not merely related that they sent, but is exact as to the persons 
sent that they were Priests and of the Pharisees, not common or abject persons, nor such as might be 
corrupted or cheated, but men able to understand exactly what he said. 


Ver. 34. “But I receive not testimony from man.” 


“Why then hast Thou brought forward that of John?” His testimony was not the “testimony of man,” for, 
saith he, “He that sent me to baptize with water, He said unto me.” (c. i. 33.) So that John’s testimony was 
the testimony of God; for having learned from Him he said what he did. But that none should ask, 
“Whence is it clear that he learnt from God?” and stop at this, He abundantly silences them by still 
addressing Himself to their thoughts. For neither was it likely that many would know these things; they 
had hitherto given heed unto John as to one who spake of himself, and therefore Christ saith, “I receive 


not testimony from man.” And that the Jews might not ask, “And if Thou wert not about to receive the 
testimony of man, and by it to strengthen Thyself, why hast Thou brought forward this man’s testimony?” 
see how He correcteth this contradiction by what He addeth. For after saying, “I receive not testimony 
from man,” He hath added, 


“But these things I say, that ye may be saved.” 


What He saith is of this kind; “I, being God, needed not the witness of John which is man’s witness, yet 
because ye gave more heed to him, believe him more trustworthy than any, ran to him as to a prophet, (for 
all the city was poured forth to Jordan,) and have not believed on Me, even when working miracles, 
therefore I remind you of that witness of his.” 


Ver. 35. “He was a burning and a shining light, and ye were willing for a season to rejoice in his light.” 


That they may not reply, “What if he did speak and we received him not,” He showeth that they did 
receive John’s sayings: since they sent not common men, but priests and Pharisees and were willing to 
rejoice; so much did they admire the man, and at the same time had nothing to say against his words. But 
the “for a season,” is the expression of one noting their levity, and the fact that they soon started away 
from him. 


Ver. 36. “But I have greater witness than that of John.” 


“For had ye been willing to admit faith according to the (natural) consequence of the facts, I would have 
brought you over by My works more than he by his words. But since ye will not, I bring you to John, not as 
needing his testimony, but because I do all that ye may be saved.’ For I have greater witness than that of 
John, namely, that from My works; yet I do not merely consider how I may be made acceptable to you by 
credible evidence, but how by that (of persons) known to and admired by you.” Then glancing at them and 
saying that they rejoiced for a season in his (John’s) light, He declared that their zeal was but temporary 
and uncertain. 


He called John a torch, signifying that he had not light of himself, but by the grace of the Spirit; but the 
circumstance which caused the absolute distinction between Himself and John, namely, that He was the 
Sun of righteousness, this He put not yet; but merely hinting as yet at this He touched them sharply, by 
showing that from the same disposition which led them to despise John, neither could they believe in 
Christ. Since it was but for a season that they admired even the man whom they did admire, and who, had 
they not acted thus, would soon have led them by the hand to Jesus. Having then proved them altogether 
unworthy of forgiveness, He went on to say, “I have greater witness than that of John.” “What is that?” It 
is that from His works. 


“For the works,” He saith, “which the Father hath given Me to finish, the same works that I do bear 
witness of Me that the Father sent Me.” 


By this He reminded them of the paralytic restored, and of many other things. The words perhaps one of 
them might have asserted were mere boast, and said by reason of John’s friendship towards Him, (though 
indeed it was not in their power to say even this of John, a man equal to the exact practice of wisdom, and 
on this account admired by them,) but the works could not even among the maddest of them admit this 
suspicion; therefore He added this second testimony, saying, “The works which the Father hath given Me 
to finish, the same works that I do bear witness of Me that the Father sent Me.” 


[3.] In this place He also meeteth the accusation respecting the violation of the Sabbath. For since those 
persons argued, “How can he be from God, seeing that he keepeth not the Sabbath?” ( c. ix. 16 ), 
therefore He saith, “Which My Father hath given unto Me.” Yet in truth, He acted with absolute power, 
but in order most abundantly to show that He doth nothing contrary to the Father, therefore He hath put 
the expression of much inferiority. Since why did He not say, “The works which the Father hath given Me 
testify that I am equal to the Father”? for both of these truths were to be earned from the works, that He 
did nothing contrary, and that He was equal to Him who begat Him; a point which He is establishing 
elsewhere, where He saith, “If ye believe not Me, believe the works: that ye may know and believe that I 
am in the Father and the Father in Me.” (c. x. 38.) In both respects, therefore, the works bare witness to 
Him, that He was equal to the Father, and that He did nothing contrary to Him. Why then said He not so, 
instead of leaving out the greater and putting forward this? Because to establish this was His first object. 
For although it was a far less thing to have it believed that He came from God, than to have it believed 
that God was equal with Him, (for that belonged to the Prophets also, but this never,) still He taketh much 
pains as to the lesser point, as knowing that, this admitted, the other would afterwards be easily received. 
So that making no mention of the more important portion of the testimony, He putteth its lesser office, 
that by this they may receive the other also. Having effected this, He addeth, 


Ver. 37. “And the Father Himself, which hath sent Me, hath borne witness of Me.” 


Where did He “bear witness of” Him? In Jordan: “This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased” ( 
Matt. iii. 16 ); hear Him. Yet even this needed proof. The testimony of John then was clear, for they 


themselves had sent to him, and could not deny it. The testimony from miracles was in like manner clear, 
for they had seen them wrought, and had heard from him who was healed, and had believed; whence also 
they drew their accusation. It therefore remained to give proof to the testimony of the Father. Next in 
order to effect this, He added, 


“Ye have neither heard His voice at any time”: 


How then saith Moses, “The Lord spake, and Moses answered”? ( Ex. xix. 19 ); and David, “He had heard 
a tongue which he knew not” ( Ps. Ixxxi. 5 ); and Moses again, “Is there any such people which hath heard 
the voice of God’?” ( Deut. iv. 33.) 


“Nor seen His shape.” 


Yet Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, are said to have seen Him, and many others. What then is that which 
Christ saith now? He guideth them by degrees to a philosophical doctrine, showing that with God is 
neither voice nor shape, but that He is higher than such forms or sounds like these. For as when He saith, 
“Ye have not heard His voice,” He doth not mean that God doth indeed utter a voice, but one which cannot 
be heard; so when He saith, “Nor seen His shape,” He doth not mean that God hath a shape though one 
invisible, but that neither of these things belongeth to God. And in order that they might not say, “Thou art 
a boaster, God spake to Moses only”; (this at least they did say, “We know that God spake with Moses: as 
for this fellow, we know not whence He is”—c. ix. 29 ;) on this account He spake as He did, to show that 
there is neither voice nor shape with God. “But why,” He saith, “name I these things? Not only have ye 
neither heard His voice nor seen His shape,’ but it is not even in your power to assert that of which you 
most boast and of which you are all most fully assured, namely, that ye have received and keep His 
commandments.” Wherefore He addeth, 


Ver. 38. “And ye have not His word abiding in you.” 


That is, the ordinances, the commandments, the Law, and the Prophets. For even if God ordained these, 
still they are not with you, since ye believe not on Me. Because, if the Scriptures everywhere say that it is 
necessary to give heed to Me, and yet ye believe not, it is quite clear that His word is removed from you. 
Wherefore again He addeth, 


“For whom He hath sent, Him ye believe not.” 


Then that they may not argue, “How, if we have not heard His voice, hath He testified unto thee?” He 
saith, 


Ver. 39. “Search the Scriptures, for they are they which testify of Me.” 


Since by these the Father gave His testimony. He gave it indeed by Jordan also and in the mount, but 
Christ bringeth not forward those voices; perhaps by doing so He would have been disbelieved; for one of 
them, that in the mount, they did not hear, and the other they heard indeed, but heeded not. For this 
reason He referreth them to the Scriptures, showing that from them cometh the Father’s testimony, 
having first removed the old grounds on which they used to boast, either as having seen God or as having 
heard His voice. For as it was likely that they would disbelieve His voice, and picture to themselves what 
took place on Sinai, after first correcting their suspicions on these points, and showing that what had 
been done was a condescension, He then referreth them to the testimony of the Scriptures. 


[4.] And from these too let us also, when we war against heretics, arm and fortify ourselves. For “all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto every good 
work” ( 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17 ); not that he may have some and not others, for such a man is not “perfect.” For 
tell me what profit is it, ifa man pray continually, but give not liberal alms? or if he give liberal alms, but 
be covetous or violent? or if he be not covetous nor violent, but (is liberal) to make a show before men, 
and to gain the praise of the beholders? or if he give alms with exactness and according to God’s pleasure, 
yet be lifted up by this very thing, and be highminded ? or if he be humble and constant in fasting, but 
covetous, greedy of gain, and nailed to earth, and one who introduceth into his soul the mother of 
mischief? for the love of money is the root of all evils. Let us then shudder at the action, let us flee the sin; 
this hath made the world a waste, this hath brought all things into confusion, this seduceth us from the 
most blessed service of Christ. “It is not possible,” He saith, “to serve God and mammon.” For mammon 
giveth commands contradictory to those of Christ. The one saith, “Give to them that need”; the other, 
“Plunder the goods of the needy.” Christ saith, “Forgive them that wrong thee”; the other, “Prepare snares 
against those who do thee no wrong.” Christ saith, “Be merciful and kind”; mammon saith, “Be savage 
and cruel, and count the tears of the poor as nothing”; to the intent that he may render the Judge stern to 
us in that day. For then all our actions shall come before our eyes, and those who have been injured and 
stripped by us, shutting us out from all excuse. Since if Lazarus, who received no wrong from Dives, but 
only did not enjoy any of his good things, stood forth at that time as a bitter accuser and allowed him not 
to obtain any pardon, what excuse, tell me, shall they have, who, besides giving no alms of their own 
substance, seize that of others, and overthrow orphans’ houses? If they who have not fed Christ when He 


hungered have drawn such fire upon their heads, what consolation shall they enjoy who plunder what 
belongs not to them at all, who weave ten thousand law-suits, who unjustly grasp the property of all men? 
Let us then cast out this desire; and we shall cast it out if we think of those before us who did wrongfully, 
who were covetous and are gone. Do not others enjoy their wealth and labors while they lie in 
punishment, and vengeance, and intolerable woes? And how can this be anything but extreme folly, to 
weary and vex ourselves, that living we may strain ourselves with labor, and on our departure hence 
undergo intolerable punishments and vengeances, when we might have enjoyed ourselves here, (for 
nothing so much causeth pleasure as the consciousness of almsgiving, ) and departing to that place might 
have been delivered from all our woes, and obtained ten thousand blessings? For as wickedness is wont to 
punish those who go after it, even before (they arrive at) the pit, so also virtue, even before the (gift of) 
the Kingdom, provides delights for those who here practice it, making them to live in company with good 
hopes and continual pleasure. Therefore that we may obtain this, both here and in the life to come, let us 
hold fast to good works, so shall we gain the future crown; to which may we all reach through the grace 
and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
be glory, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XLI 


JOHN V. 39, 40 


“Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eternal life; and they are they which testify of Me. 
And ye will not come to Me that ye might have [eternal ] life.” 


[1.] Beloved, let us make great account of spiritual things, and not think that it is sufficient for us to 
salvation to pursue them anyhow. For if in things of this life a man can gain no great profit if he conduct 
them in an indifferent and chance way, much more will this be the case in spiritual things, since these 
require yet greater attention. Wherefore Christ when He referred the Jews to the Scriptures, sent them 
not to a mere reading, but a careful and considerate search; for He said not, “Read the Scriptures,” but, 
“Search the Scriptures.” Since the sayings relating to Him required great attention, (for they had been 
concealed from the beginning for the advantage of the men of that time,) He biddeth them now dig down 
with care that they might be able to discover what lay in the depth below. These sayings were not on the 
surface, nor were they cast forth to open view, but lay like some treasure hidden very deep. Now he that 
searcheth for hidden things, except he seek them with care and toil, will never find the object of his 
search. For which cause He said, “Search the Scriptures, because in them ye think ye have eternal life.” 
He said not, “Ye have,” but “ye think,” showing that they gained from them nothing great or high, 
expecting as they did to be saved by the mere reading, without the addi tion of faith. What He saith 
therefore is of this kind: “Do ye not admire the Scriptures, do ye not think that they are the causes of all 
life? By these I confirm My claims now, for they are they which testify of Me, yet ye will not come to Me 
that ye may have eternal life.” It was thus with good reason that He said, “ye think,” because they would 
not obey, but merely prided themselves on the bare reading. Then lest owing to His very tender care He 
should incur among them the suspicion of vainglory, and because He desired to be believed by them, 
should be deemed to be seeking His own; (for He reminded them of the words of John, and of the witness 
of God, and of His own works, and said all He could to draw them to Him, and promised them “life”; ) 
since, I say, it was likely that many would suspect that He spake these things from a desire of glory, hear 
what He saith: 


Ver. 41. “I receive not honor from men.” 


That is, “I need it not”: “My nature,” He saith, “is not of such a kind as to need the honor which is from 
men, for if the sun can receive no addition from the light of a candle, much farther am I from needing the 
honor which is from men.” “Why then,” asks some one, “sayest thou these things, if thou needest it not?” 
“That ye may be saved.” This He positively asserted above, and the same He implied here also, by saying, 
“that ye might have life.” Moreover, He putteth another reason: 


Ver. 42. “But I know you that ye have not the love of God in you.” 


For when under pretense of loving God they persecuted Him because He made Himself equal with God, 
and He knew that they would not believe Him, lest any one should ask, “why speakest thou these words?” 
“T speak them,” He saith, “to convict you of this, that it is not for the love of God that ye persecute Me, if it 
be so that He testifieth to Me both by works and by the Scriptures. For as before this when ye deemed Me 
an enemy of God ye drove Me away, so now, since I have declared these things, ye ought to have hastened 
to Me, if ye had really loved. God. But ye love Him not. And therefore have I spoken these words, to show 
that you are possessed with excessive pride, that you are vainly boasting and shading over your own 
enviousness.” And the same He proveth not by these things only, but by those that should come to pass. 


Ver. 43. “I am come in My Father’s name, and ye receive Me not; if another shall come in his own name, 
him will ye receive.” 


[2.] Seest thou that He everywhere declareth that He hath been “sent,” that judgment hath been 
committed to Him by the Father, that He can do nothing of Himself, in order that He may cut off all excuse 


for their unfairness? But who is it that He here saith shall come “in his own name”? He alludeth here to 
Antichrist, and putteth an incontrovertible proof of their unfairness. “For if as loving God ye persecute 
Me, much more ought this to have taken place in the case of Antichrist. For he will neither say that he is 
sent by the Father, nor that he cometh according to his will, but in everything contrariwise, seizing like a 
tyrant what belongeth not to him, and asserting that he is the very God over all, as Paul saith, Exalting 
himself above all that is called God, or that is worshiped, showing himself that he is God.’ ( 2 Thess. ii. 4.) 
This is to come in his own name.’ I do not so, but am come in the Name of My Father.” That they received 
not One who said that He was sent of God, was a sufficient proof that they loved not God; but now from 
the contrary of this fact, from their being about to receive Antichrist, He showeth their shamelessness. 
For when they received not One who asserteth that He was sent by God, and are about to worship one 
who knoweth Him not, and who saith that he is God over all, it is clear that their persecution proceeded 
from malice and from hating God. On this account He putteth two reasons for His words; and first the 
kinder one, “That ye may be saved”; and, “That ye may have life”: and when they would have mocked at 
Him, He putteth the other which was more striking, showing that even although His hearers should not 
believe, yet that God was wont always to do His own works. Now Paul speaking concerning Antichrist said 
prophetically, that “God shall send them strong delusion,—that they all might be judged who believed not 
the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” ( 2 Thess. ii. 11, 12.) Christ said not, “He shall come”; 
but, “if He come,” from tenderness for His hearers; and because all their obstinacy was not yet complete. 
He was silent as to the reason of His coming; but Paul, for those who can understand, has particularly 
alluded to it. For it is he who taketh away all excuse from them. 


Christ then putteth also the cause of their unbelief, saying, 


Ver. 44. “How can ye believe, which receive honor one of another, and seek not the honor that cometh 
from God only?” 


Hence again He showeth that they looked not to the things of God, but that under this pretense they 
desired to gratify private feeling, and were so far from doing this on account of His glory, that they 
preferred honor from men to that which cometh from Him. How then were they likely to entertain such 
hostility towards Him for a kind of honor which they so despised, as to prefer to it the honor which 
cometh from men? 


Having told them that they had not the love of God, and having proved it by what was doing in His case, 
and by what should be in the case of Antichrist, and having demonstrated that they were deprived of all 
excuse, He next bringeth Moses to be their accuser, going on to say, 


Ver. 45-47. “Do not think that I will accuse you to the Father; there is one that accuseth you, even Moses, 
in whom ye trust. For had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed Me; for he wrote of Me. But if ye 
believe not his writings, how shall ye believe My words?” 


What He saith is of this kind: “It is Moses who has been insulted more than I by your conduct towards Me, 
for ye have disbelieved him rather than Me.” See how in every way He hath cast them out from all excuse. 
“Ye said that ye loved God when ye persecuted Me; I have shown that ye did so from hatred of Him: ye say 
that I break the Sabbath and annul the Law; I have rid Me of this slander also: ye maintain that ye believe 
in Moses by what ye dare to do against Me; I on the contrary show that this is most to disbelieve in 
Moses; for so far am I from opposing the Law, that he who shall accuse you is none other than the man 
who gave you the Law.” As then He said of the Scriptures, in which “ye think ye have eternal life,” so of 
Moses also He saith, “in whom ye trust”; everywhere conquering them by their own weapons. 


a 


“And whence,” saith some one, “is it clear that Moses will accuse us, and that thou art not a boaster? 
What hast thou to do with Moses? Thou hast broken the Sabbath which he ordained that we should keep; 
how then should he accuse us? And how doth it appear that we shall believe on another who cometh in his 
own name? All these assertions thou makest without evidence.” Now in truth all these points are proved 
above. “For” (Christ would reply) “since it is acknowledged that I came from God, both by the works, by 
the voice of John, and by the testimony of the Father, it is evident that Moses will accuse the Jews.” For 
what saith he? “Ifa man come doing miracles and leading you to God, and truly foretelling things future, 
ye must hearken unto him with all readiness.” Now Christ had done all this. He wrought miracles in very 
truth, He drew all men to God, and (so that He ) caused accomplishment to follow His predictions. 


“But whence doth it appear that they will believe another?” From their hating Christ, since they who turn 
aside from Him who cometh according to the will of God will, it is quite plain, receive the enemy of God. 
And marvel not if He now putteth forward Moses, although He said, “I receive not witness from man,” for 
He referreth them not to Moses, but to the Scriptures of God. However, since the Scriptures terrified 
them less, He bringeth round His discourse to the very person (of Moses), setting over against them their 
Lawgiver as their accuser, thus rendering the terror more impressive; and each of their assertions He 
refuteth. Observe: they said that they persecuted Him through love for God, He showeth that they did so 
through hating God; they said that they held fast to Moses, He showeth that they acted thus because they 
believed not Moses. For had they been zealous for the law, they ought to have received Him who fulfilled 
it; if they loved God they ought to have believed One who drew them to Him, if they believed Moses they 
ought to have done homage to One of whom Moses prophesied. “But” (saith Christ) “if Moses is 


disbelieved before My coming, it is nothing unlikely that I, who am heralded by him, should be driven 
away by you.” As then He had shown from their conduct towards Himself that they who admired John 
(really) despised him, so now He showeth that they who thought that they believed Moses, believed him 
not, and turneth back on their own head all that they thought to put forward in their own behalf. “So far,” 
He saith, “am I from drawing you away from the Law, that I call your Lawgiver himself to be your 
accuser.” 


That the Scriptures testified of Him He declared, but where they testify He added not; desiring to inspire 
them with greater awe, and to prompt them to search, and to reduce them to the necessity of questioning. 
For had He told them readily and without their questioning, they would have rejected the testimony; but 
now, if they gave any heed to His words, they needed first of all to ask, and learn from Him what that 
testimony was. On this account He dealeth the more largely in assertions and threats, not in proofs only, 
that even so He may bring them over by fear of what He saith; but they even so were silent. Such a thing 
is wickedness; whatsoever a man say or do it is not stirred to move, but remaineth keeping its peculiar 
venom. 


Wherefore we must cast out all wickedness from our souls, and never more contrive any deceit; for, saith 
one, “To the perverse God sendeth crooked paths” ( Prov. xxi. 8 , LXX.); and, “The holy spirit of discipline 
will flee deceit, and remove from thoughts that are without understanding.” ( Wisd. i. 5.) For nothing 
maketh men so foolish as wickedness; since when a man is treacherous, unfair, ungrateful, (these are 
different forms of wickedness,) when without having been wronged he grieves another, when he weaves 
deceits, how shall he not exhibit an example of excessive folly? Again, nothing maketh men so wise as 
virtue; it rendereth them thankful and fair-minded, merciful, mild, gentle, and candid; it is wont to be the 
mother of all other blessings. And what is more understanding than one so disposed? for virtue is the very 
spring and root of prudence, just as all wickedness hath its beginning in folly. For, the insolent man and 
the angry become the prey of their respective passions from lack of wisdom; on which account the 
prophet said, “There is no soundness in my flesh: my wounds stink and are corrupt because of my 
foolishness” ( Ps. xxxviii. 3, 4 ): showing that all sin hath its beginning in folly: and so the virtuous man 
who hath the fear of God is more understanding than any; wherefore a wise man hath said, “The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” ( Prov. i. 7.) If then to fear God is to have wisdom, and the wicked 
man hath not that fear, he is deprived of that which is wisdom indeed;—and deprived of that which is 
wisdom indeed, he is more foolish than any. And yet many admire the wicked as being able to do injustice 
and harm, not knowing that they ought to deem them wretched above all men, who thinking to injure 
others thrust the sword against themselves;—an act of extremest folly, that a man should strike himself 
and not even know that he doth so, but should think that he is injuring another while he is killing himself. 
Wherefore Paul, knowing that we slay ourselves when we smite others, saith, “Why do ye not rather take 
wrong? Why do ye not rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded?” ( 1 Cor. vi. 7.) For the not suffering 
wrong consists in doing none, as also the not being ill-used in not using others ill; though this assertion 
may seem a riddle to the many, and to those who will not learn true wisdom. Knowing this, let us not call 
wretched or lament for those who suffer injury or insult, but for such who inflict these things; these are 
they who have been most injured, who have made God to be at war with them, and have opened the 
mouths of ten thousand accusers, who are getting an evil reputation in the present life, and drawing down 
on themselves severe punishment in the life to come. While those who have been wronged by them, and 
have nobly borne it all, have God favorable to them, and all to condone with, and praise, and entertain 
them. Such as these in the present life, shall enjoy an exceeding good report, as affording the strongest 
example of true wisdom, and in the life to come shall share the good things everlasting; to which may we 
all attain through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father and the 
Holy Ghost be glory, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XLII 


JOHN VI. 1, 4 


“After these things Jesus went over the sea of Galilee, into the parts of Tiberias. And a great multitude 
followed Him, because they saw the miracles which He did on them that were diseased. And Jesus 
departed into a mountain, and there sat with His disciples. And the Passover of the Jews was nigh.” 


[1.] Beloved, let us not contend with violent men, but learn when the doing so brings no hurt to our virtue 
to give place to their evil counsels; for so all their hardihood is checked. As darts when they fall upon a 
firm, hard, and resisting substance, rebound with great violence on those who throw them, but when the 
violence of the cast hath nothing to oppose it, it soon becometh weaker and ceaseth, so is it with insolent 
men; when we contend with them they become the fiercer, but when we yield and give ground, we easily 
abate all their madness. Wherefore the Lord when He knew that the Pharisees had heard “that Jesus 
made and baptized more disciples than John,” went into Galilee, to quench their envy, and to soften by His 
retirement the wrath which was likely to be engendered by these reports. And when He departed for the 
second time into Galilee, He cometh not to the same places as before; for He went not to Cana, but to “the 
other side of the sea,” and great multitudes followed Him, beholding “the miracles which He did.” What 
miracles? Why doth he not mention them specifically? Because this Evangelist most of all was desirous of 
employing the greater part of his book on the discourses and sermons [of Christ]. Observe, for instance, 


how for a whole year, or rather how even now at the feast of the Passover, he hath given us no more 
information on the head of miracles, than merely that He healed the paralytic and the nobleman’s son. 
Because he was not anxious to enumerate them all, (that would have been impossible,) but of many and 
great to record a few. 


Ver. 2. “A great multitude followed Him beholding the miracles that He did.” What is here told marks not a 
very wise state of mind; for when they had enjoyed such teaching, they still were more attracted by the 
miracles, which was a sign of the grosser state. For “miracles,” It saith, “are not for believers, but for 
unbelievers.” The people described by Matthew acted not thus, but how? They all, he saith “were 
astonished at His doctrine, because He taught as one having authority.” ( Matt. vii. 28, 29.) 


“And why doth He occupy the mountain now, and sit there with His disciples?” Because of the miracle 
which was about to take place. And that the disciples alone went up with Him, was a charge against the 
multitude which followed Him not. Yet not for this only did He go up into the mountain, but to teach us 
ever to rest at intervals from the tumults and confusion of common life. For solitude is a thing meet for 
the study of wisdom. And often doth He go up alone into a mountain, and spend the night there, and pray, 
to teach us that the man who will come most near to God must be free from all disturbance, and must 
seek times and places clear of confusion. 


Ver. 4. “And the Passover, a feast of the Jews, was nigh.” 


“How then,” saith some one, “doth He not go up unto the feast, but, when all are pressing to Jerusalem, 
goeth Himself into Galilee, and not Himself alone, but taketh His disciples with Him, and proceedeth 
thence to Capernaum?” Because henceforth He was quietly annulling the Law, taking occasion from the 
wickedness of. the Jews. 


Ver. 5. “And as He lifted up His eyes, He beheld a great company.” 


This showeth that He sat not at any time idly with the disciples, but perhaps carefully conversing with 
them, and making them attend and turn towards Him, a thing which peculiarly marks His tender care, and 
the humility and condescension of His demeanor towards them. For they sat with Him, perhaps looking at 
one another; then having lifted up His eyes, He beheld the multitudes coming unto Him. Now the other 
Evangelists say, that the disciples came and asked and besought Him that He would not send them away 
fasting, while St. John saith, that the question was put to Philip by Christ. Both occurrences seem to me to 
be truly reported, but not to have taken place at the same time, the former account being prior to the 
other, so that the two are entirely different. 


Wherefore then doth He ask “Philip”? He knew which of His disciples needed most instruction; for this is 
he who afterwards said, “Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us” ( c. xiv. 8 ), and on this account Jesus 
was beforehand bringing him into a proper state. For had the miracle simply been done, the marvel would 
not have seemed so great, but now He beforehand constraineth him to confess the existing want, that 
knowing the state of matters he might be the more exactly acquainted with the magnitude of the miracle 
about to take place. Wherefore He saith, 


“Whence shall we have so many loaves, that these may eat?” 


So in the Old [Testament] He spake to Moses, for He wrought not the sign until He had asked him, “What 
is that in thy hand?” Because things coming to pass unexpectedly and all at once, are wont to throw us 
into forgetfulness of things previous, therefore He first involved him in a confession of present 
circumstances, that when the astonishment should have come upon him, he might be unable afterwards to 
drive away the remembrance of what he had confessed, and thus might learn by comparison the greatness 
of the miracle, which in fact takes place in this instance; for Philip being asked, replied, 


Ver. 7, 6. “Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not sufficient for them, that every one of them may take a 
little. And this He said to prove him: for He Himself knew what He would do.” 


[2.] What meaneth, “to prove him”? Did not He know what would be said by him? We cannot assert that. 
What then is the meaning of the expression? We may discover it from the Old [Testament]. For there too it 
is said, “And it came to pass after these things that God did tempt Abraham, and said unto him, Take thy 
beloved son whom thou lovest” ( Gen. xxii. 1, 2 ); yet it doth not appear in that place either, that when He 
saith this He waited to see the end of the trial, whether Abraham would obey or not, (how could He, who 
knoweth all things before they come into existence? but the words in both cases are spoken after the 
manner of men. For as when (the Psalmist ) saith that He “searcheth the hearts of men,” he meaneth not a 
search of ignorance but of exact knowledge, just so when the Evangelist saith that He proved (Philip), he 
meaneth only that He knew exactly. And perhaps one might say another thing, that as He once made 
Abraham more approved, so also did He this man, bringing him by this question to an exact knowledge of 
the miracle. The Evangelist therefore, that thou mayest not stop at the feebleness of the expression, and 
so form an improper opinion of what was said, addeth, “He Himself knew what He would do.” 


Moreover we must observe this, that when there is any wrong suspicion, the writer straightway very 


carefully corrects it. As then in this place that the hearers might not form any such suspicion, he adds the 
corrective, saying, “For He Himself knew what He would do”: so also in that other place, when He saith, 
that “the Jews persecuted Him, because He not only had broken the Sabbath, but said also that God was 
His Father, making Himself equal with God,” had there not been the assertion of Christ Himself confirmed 
by His works, he would there also have subjoined this correction. For if even in words which Christ 
speaketh the Evangelist is careful that none should have suspicions, much more in cases where others 
were speaking of Him would he have looked closely, had he perceived that an improper opinion prevailed 
concerning Him. But he did not so, for he knew that this was His meaning, and immovable decree. 
Therefore after saying, “making Himself equal with God,” he used not any such correction; for the matter 
spoken of was not an erroneous fancy of theirs, but His own assertion ratified by His works. Philip then 
having been questioned, 


Ver. 8, 9. “Andrew, Simon’s brother, said, There is a lad here, which hath five barley loaves, and two small 
fishes: but what are they among so many?” 


Andrew is higher minded than Philip, yet had not he attained to everything. Yet I do not think that he 
spake without an object, but as having heard of the miracles of the Prophets, and how Elisha wrought a 
sign with the loaves ( 2 Kings iv. 43 ); on this account he mounted to a certain height, but could not attain 
to the very top. 


Let us learn then, we who give ourselves to luxury, what was the fare of those great and admirable men; 
and in quality and quantity let us behold and imitate the thriftiness of their table. 


What follows also expresses great weakness. For after saying, “hath five barley loaves,” he addeth, “but 
what are they among so many?” He supposed that the Worker of the miracle would make less out of less, 
and more out of more. But this was not the case, for it was alike easy to Him to cause bread to spring 
forth from more and from less, since He needed no subject-matter. But in order that the creation might 
not seem foreign to His Wisdom, as afterwards slanderers and those affected with the disease of Marcion 
said, He used the creation itself as a groundwork for His marvels. 


When both the disciples had owned themselves at a loss, then He wrought the miracle; for thus they 
profited the more, having first confessed the difficulty of the matter, that when it should come to pass, 
they might understand the power of God. And because a miracle was about to be wrought, which had also 
been performed by the Prophets, although not in an equal degree, and because He would do it after first 
giving thanks, lest they should fall into any suspicion of weakness on His part, observe how by the very 
manner of His working He entirely raiseth their thoughts of it and showeth them the difference (between 
Himself and others). For when the loaves had not yet appeared, that thou mayest learn, that things that 
are not are to Him as though they were, (as Paul saith, “who calleth the things that be not as though they 
were”—Rom. iv. 17 ,) He commanded them as though the table were prepared and ready, straightway to 
sit down, rousing by this the minds of His disciples. And because they had profited by the questioning, 
they immediately obeyed, and were not confounded, nor said, “How is this, why dost Thou bid us sit down, 
when there is nothing before us?” The same men, who at first disbelieved so much as to say, “Whence 
shall we buy bread?” began so far to believe even before they saw the miracle, that they readily made the 
multitudes to sit down. 


[3.] But why when He was about to restore the paralytic did He not pray, nor when He was raising the 
dead, or bridling the sea, while He doth so here over the loaves? It was to show that when we begin our 
meals, we ought to give thanks unto God. Moreover, He doth it especially in a lesser matter, that thou 
mayest learn that He doth it not as having any need; for were this the case, much more would He have 
done so in greater things; but when He did them by His own authority, it is clear that it was through 
condescension that He acted as He did in the case of the lesser. Besides, a great multitude was present, 
and it was necessary that they should be persuaded that He had come according to the will of God. 
Wherefore, when He doth miracles in the absence of witnesses, He exhibiteth nothing of the kind; but 
when He doth them in the presence of many, in order to persuade them that He is no enemy of God, no 
adversary of Him who hath begotten Him, He removeth the suspicion by thanksgiving. 


“And He gave to them that were set down, and they were filled.” 


Seest thou how great is the interval between the servants and the Master? They having grace by measure, 
wrought their miracles accordingly, but God, who acteth with free power, did all most abundantly. 


Ver. 12. “And He said unto His disciples, Gather up the fragments which remain;—and they gathered them 
together, and filled twelve baskets.” 


This was not a superfluous show, but in order that the matter might not be deemed a mere illusion; and 
for this reason He createth from matter already subsisting. “But why gave He not the bread to the 
multitudes to bear, but (only) to His disciples?” Because He was most desirous to instruct these who were 
to be the teachers of the world. The multitude would not as yet reap any great fruit from the miracles, (at 
least they straightway forgot this one and asked for another,) while these would gain no common profit. 
And what took place was moreover no ordinary condemnation of Judas, who bore a basket. And that these 


things were done for their instruction is plain from what is said afterwards, when He reminded them, 
saying, “Do ye not yet understand—how many baskets ye took up?” ( Matt. xvi. 9.) And for the same 
reason it was that the baskets of fragments were equal in number to the disciples; afterwards, when they 
were instructed, they took not up so many, but only “seven baskets.” ( Matt. xv. 37.) And I marvel not only 
at the quantity of loaves created, but besides the quantity, at the exactness of the surplus, that He caused 
the superabundance to be neither more nor less than just so much as He willed, foreseeing how much 
they would consume; a thing which marked unspeakable power. The fragments then confirmed the matter, 
showing both these points; that what had taken place was no illusion, and that these were from the loaves 
by which the people had been fed. As to the fishes, they at this time were produced from those already 
subsisting, but at a later period, after the Resurrection, they were not made from subsisting matter. 
“Wherefore?” That thou mayest understand that even now He employed matter, not from necessity, nor as 
needing any base (to work upon), but to stop the mouths of heretics. 


“And the multitudes said, that this is of a truth The Prophet.” 


Oh, excess of gluttony! He had done ten thousand things more admirable than this, but nowhere did they 
make this confession, save when they had been filled. Yet hence it is evident that they expected some 
remarkable prophet; for those others had said (to John), “Art thou that Prophet?” while these say, “This is 
that Prophet.” 


Ver. 15. “When Jesus therefore perceived that they would come and take Him by force to make Him a 
king, He departed again into a mountain.” 


Wonderful! How great is the tyranny of gluttony, how great the fickleness of men’s minds! No longer do 
they vindicate the Law, no longer do they care for the violation of the Sabbath, no longer are they zealous 
for God; all such considerations are thrown aside, when their bellies have been filled; He was a prophet in 
their eyes, and they were about to choose Him for a king. But Christ fleeth. “Wherefore?” To teach us to 
despise worldly dignities, and to show us that He needed nothing on earth. For He who chose all things 
mean, both mother and house and city and nurture and attire would not afterwards be made illustrious by 
things on earth. The things which (He had) from heaven were glorious and great, angels, a star, His 
Father loudly speaking, the Spirit testifying, and Prophets proclaiming Him from afar; those on earth were 
all mean, that thus His power might the more appear. He came also to teach us to despise the things of 
the world, and not be amazed or astonished by the splendors of this life, but to laugh them all to scorn, 
and to desire those which are to come. For he who admires things which are here, will not admire those in 
the heavens. Wherefore also He saith to Pilate, “My Kingdom is not of this world” ( c. xviii. 36 ), that He 
may not afterwards appear to have employed mere human terror or dominion for the purpose of 
persuasion. Why then saith the Prophet, “Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an 
ass”? ( Zech. ix. 9.) He spake of that Kingdom which is in the heavens, but not of this on earth; and on this 
account Christ saith, “I receive not honor from men.” (c. v. 41.) 


Learn we then, beloved, to despise and not to desire the honor which is from men; for we have been 
honored with the greatest of honors, compared with which that other is verily insult, ridicule, and 
mockery. And as the riches of this world compared with the riches of that are poverty, as this life apart 
from that is deadness, (for “let the dead bury their dead”—Matt. viii. 28 ,) so this honor compared with 
that is shame and ridicule. Let us then not pursue it. If they who confer it are of less account than a 
shadow or a dream, the honor itself much more so. “The glory of man is as the flower of the grass” ( 1 Pet. 
i. 24 ); and what is meaner than the flower of the grass? Were this glory everlasting, in what could it profit 
the soul? In nothing. Nay, it very greatly injures us by making us slaves, slaves in worse condition than 
those bought with money, slaves who obey not one master only, but two, three, ten thousand, all giving 
different commands. How much better is it to be a free man than a slave, to be free from the slavery of 
men, and subject only to the dominion of God? In a word, if thou wilt desire glory, desire it, but let it be 
the glory immortal, for that is exhibited on a more glorious stage, and brings greater profit. For the men 
here bid thee be at charges to please them, but Christ, on the contrary, giveth thee an hundredfold for 
what thou givest Him, and addeth moreover eternal life. Which of the two then is better, to be admired on 
earth, or in heaven? by man, or by God? to your loss, or to your gain? to wear a crown for a single day, or 
for endless ages? Give to him that needeth, but give not to a dancer, lest thou lose thy money and destroy 
his soul. For thou art the cause of his (coming to) perdition through unseasonable munificence. Since did 
those on the stage know that their employment would be unprofitable, they would have long ago ceased to 
practice it; but when they behold thee applauding, crowding after them, spending and wasting thy 
substance upon them, even if they have no desire to follow (their profession), they are kept to it by the 
desire of gain. If they knew that no one would praise what they do, they would soon desist from their 
labors, by reason of their unprofitableness; but when they see that the action is admired by many, the 
praise of others becomes a bait to them. Let us then desist from this unprofitable expense, let us learn 
upon whom and when we ought to spend. Let us not, I implore you, provoke God in both ways, gathering 
whence we ought not, and scattering where we ought not; for what anger doth not thy conduct deserve, 
when thou passest by the poor and givest to a harlot? Would not the paying the hire of sin and the 
bestowing honor where it were meet to punish have been a charge against thee, even hadst thou paid out 
of thy just earnings? but when thou feedest thine uncleanness by stripping orphans and wronging widows, 
consider how great a fire is prepared for those who dare such things. Hear what Paul saith, “Who not only 


do these things, but also have pleasure in them that do them.” ( Rom. i. 32.) 


Perhaps we have touched you sharply, yet if we touch you not, there are actual punishments awaiting 
those who sin without amendment. What then availeth it to gratify by words those who shall be punished 
by realities? Dost thou take pleasure at a dancer, dost thou praise and admire him? Then art thou worse 
than he; his poverty affords him an excuse though not a reasonable one, but thou art stripped even of this 
defense. If I ask him, “Why hast thou left other arts and come to this accursed and impure one?” he will 
reply, “because I can with little labor gain great profits.” But if I ask thee why thou admirest one who 
spends his time in impurity, and lives to the mischief of many, thou canst not run to the same excuse, but 
must bow down thy face and be ashamed and blush. Now if when called by us to give account, thou 
wouldest have nothing to reply, when that terrible and inexorable Judgment cometh where we shall render 
account of thoughts and deeds and everything, how shall we stand? with what eyes shall we behold our 
Judge? what shall we say? what defense shall we make? what excuse reasonable or unreasonable shall we 
put forward? shall we allege the expense? the gratification? the perdition of others whom by means of his 
art we ruin? We can have nothing to say, but must be punished with a punishment having no end, knowing 
no limit. That this come not to pass, let us henceforth guard all points, that having departed with a good 
hope, we may obtain the everlasting blessings; to which may we all attain through the grace and 
lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost be 
glory, now and ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XLIII 


JOHN VI. 16-18 


“And when even was now come, His disciples went down unto the sea and entered into a ship, and went 
over the sea toward Capernaum. And it was now dark, and Jesus was not come unto them. And the sea 
arose by reason of a great wind that blew.” 


[1.] Christ provideth for the good of his disciples not only when He is present in the body, but also when 
far away; for having abundance of means and of skill, He effecteth one and the same end by contrary 
actions. Observe, for instance, what He hath done here. He leaveth His disciples, and goeth up into a 
mountain; and they, when even was come, went down unto the sea. They waited for Him until evening, 
expecting that He would come unto them; but when even was come, they could no longer endure not to 
seek their Master; so great a love possessed them. They said not, “It is now evening, and night hath 
overtaken us, whither shall we depart? the place is dangerous, the time unsafe”; but, goaded by their 
longing, they entered into the ship. For it is not without a cause that the Evangelist hath declared the time 
also, but by it to show the warmth of their love. 


Wherefore then doth Christ let them go, and not show Himself? And again, wherefore doth He show 
Himself walking alone upon the sea? By the first He teacheth them how great (an evil) it is to be forsaken 
by Him, and maketh their longing greater; by the second, again, He showeth forth His power. For as in 
His teaching they heard not all in common with the multitude, so in the case of the miracles they saw 
them not all with the mass of people, since it was needful that they who were about to receive in charge 
the presidency of the world, should have somewhat more than the rest. “And what sort of miracles,” saith 
some one, “saw they by themselves?” The Transfiguration on the mount; this on the sea, and those after 
the Resurrection, which are many and important. And from these I conjecture that there were others also. 
They came to Capernaum without any certain information, but expecting to find Him there, or even in mid 
passage; this the Evangelist implies by saying that “it was now dark, and Jesus was not yet come to them.” 


“And the sea arose by reason of a great wind that blew.” What did they? They were troubled, for there 
were many and various causes which forced them to be so. They were afraid by reason of the time for it 
was dark, of the storm for the sea had risen, of the place for they were not near land; but, 


Ver. 19. “Had rowed about five and twenty furlongs.” 

And, lastly, by reason of the strangeness of the thing, for, 

“They see Him walking upon the sea.” And when they were greatly troubled, 
Ver. 20. “He saith unto them, It is I, be not afraid.” 


Wherefore then appeareth He? To show that it was He who would make the storm cease. For this the 
Evangelist hath shown, saying, 


Ver. 21. “They were willing to receive Him, and immediately the ship was near the land.” 
He not only gave them a safe passage, but also one with a fair wind. 


To the multitude He showeth not Himself walking upon the sea, for the miracle was too great to suit their 
infirmity. Indeed, even by the disciples He was not seen long doing this, but He appeared, and at once 


Clement, the variation is not such as to make a translation of the passage as found in Cramer of any 
special interest or value. 


We have noted the following readings:— 

ginetai, where, the verb being omitted, we have inserted is: There is an obstruction, etc. 
suringas, tubes, instead of serangas (hollows), hollows of the breasts. 

geitniazouson, for geitniouson, neighbouring (arteries). 

epilepsei, for emperilepsei, interruption (such as this). 


apoklerosis occurs as in the text, for which the emendation apoleresis, as specified in the note, has been 
adopted. 


hetis esti, omitted here, which is “sweet through grace,” is supplied. 
P. 142. 

gala, milk, instead of manna, manna, (that food) manna. 

P. 149. 


chre de katanoesai ten phusin (but it is necessary to consider nature), for ou katanenoekotes, t. ph., 
through want of consideration of nature. 


katakleiomeno, agreeing with food, for katakleiomeno, agreeing with heat (enclosed within). 
ginetai for gar (which is untranslated), (the blood) is (a preparation) for milk. 
P. 144. 


toinun ton logon is supplied, and eikotos omitted in the clause, Paul using appropriate figurative 
language. 


P. 145. 

ple n is supplied before alla to en aute, and the blood in it, etc., is omitted. 
P. 146. 

“For Diogenes Apolloniates will have it” is omitted. 

pante, rendered “in all respects,” is connected with the preceding sentence. 
P. 147. 

hoti toinun, for Hos d.’ And that (milk is produced). 

tenikauta for tenikade in the clause, “and the grass and meadows are juicy and moist,” not translated. 
proeiremeno, above mentioned (milk), omitted. 

truphes for trophes, (sweet) nutriment. 

to omitted before glukei, sweet (wine), and kathaper, “as, when suffering.” 


to liparon for to liparo, and aridelos for aridelou, in the sentence: “Further, many use the fat of milk, 
called butter, for the lamp, plainly,” etc. 


N. B.—[Le Nourry decides that the Adumbrations were not translated from the Hypotyposes, but Kaye (p. 
473) thinks on insufficient grounds. See, also (p. 5), Kaye's learned note.] 


retired. Now this seems to me to be a different miracle from that found in Matthew xiv.; and that it is 
different is clear from many reasons. For He worketh often the same miracles, in order to cause the 
beholders not merely to count them very strange, but also to receive them with great faith. 


“Tt is I, be not afraid.” As He spake the word, He cast out fear from their souls. But at another time not so; 
wherefore Peter said, “Lord, if it be Thou, bid me to come unto Thee.” ( Matt. xiv. 28.) Whence then was it 
that at that time they did not straightway admit this, but now were persuaded? It was because then the 
storm continued to toss the bark, but now at His voice the calm had come. Or if the reason be not this, it 
is that other which I have before mentioned, that oftentimes working the same miracles, He made the 
second to be readily received by means of the first. But wherefore went He not up into the ship? Because 
He would make the marvel greater, would more openly reveal to them His Godhead, and would show 
them, that when He before gave thanks, He did not so as needing aid, but in condescension to them. He 
allowed the storm to arise, that they might ever seek Him; He stilled the storm, that He might make 
known to them His power; He went not up into the ship, that He might make the marvel greater. 


Ver. 22. “And the people that were there saw that there was none other boat there save the one into which 
the disciples had entered, and that Jesus went not into the boat, but His disciples.” 


And why is John so exact? Why said he not that the multitudes having passed over on the next day 
departed? He desires to teach us something else, namely, that Jesus allowed the multitudes if not openly, 
at least in a secret manner, to suspect what had taken place. For, “They saw,” saith he, “that there was 
none other boat there but one, and that Jesus went not into it with His disciples.” 


Ver. 24. And embarking in boats from Tiberias, they “came to Capernaum seeking Jesus.” 


What else then could they suspect, save that He had arrived there crossing the sea on foot? for it was not 
possible to say that He had passed over in another ship. For “there was one,” saith the Evangelist, “into 
which His disciples entered.” Still when they came to Him after so great a wonder, they asked Him not 
how He crossed over, how He arrived there, nor sought to understand so great a sign. But what say they? 


Ver. 25. “Master, when camest Thou hither?” 


[2.] Unless any one affirm that the “when” is here used by them in the sense of “how.” But it is worth 
while also to notice here the fickleness of their impulses For they who said, “This is that Prophet”; they 
who were anxious to “take Him and make Him a king,” now when they have found Him take no such 
counsel, but having cast out their astonishment, they no longer admire Him for His former deeds. They 
sought Him, desiring again to enjoy a table like the first. 


The Jews under the guidance of Moses passed over the Red Sea, but that case is widely different from 
this. He did all with prayer and as a servant, but Christ with absolute power. There when the south wind 
blew, the water yielded so as to make them pass over on dry land, but here the miracle was greater. ( Ex. 
xiv. 21.) For the sea retaining its proper nature so bare its Lord upon its surface, thus testifying to the 
Scripture which saith, “Who walketh upon the sea as upon a pavement.” ( Job ix. 8.) 


And with reason, when He was about to enter into stubborn and disobedient Capernaum, did He work the 
miracle of the loaves, as desiring not only by what took place within, but also by the miracles which were 
wrought without the city, to soften its disobedience. For was it not enough to soften even any stone, that 
such multitudes should come with great eagerness to that city? Yet they had no such feeling, but again 
desired food for the body; for which also they are reproached by Jesus. 


Let us then, beloved, knowing these things, give thanks to God for things of sense, but much more for 
things spiritual; for such is His will, and it is on account of the latter that He giveth the former, leading in, 
as it were, by these the more imperfect sort, and giving them previous teaching, because they are yet 
gaping upon the world. But when such persons having received these worldly things, rest in them, then 
are they upbraided and rebuked. For in the case of him that had the palsy, Christ wished first to give that 
which was spiritual, but they that were present endured it not; for when He said, “Thy sins be forgiven 
thee,” they exclaimed, “This man blasphemeth.” ( Matt. ix. 2.) Let us not, I entreat you, be so affected, but 
let us make more account of those (spiritual) things. Wherefore? Because when spiritual things are 
present with us, no harm ariseth from the absence of fleshly things; but when they are not, what hope, 
what comfort, shall then remain to us? wherefore it is for these we ought always to call upon God, and 
entreat Him for them. And for such hath Christ also taught us to pray; for if we unfold that Prayer, we 
shall find that there is nothing carnal in it, but all spiritual, and that even the small portion which seemeth 
to relate to sense, becometh by the manner spiritual. For to bid us ask no more than our “successive,” that 
is, our “daily,” bread, would mark a mind spiritual and truly wise. And consider what goeth before that, 
“Hallowed be Thy Name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done as in heaven so on earth”; then, after 
naming that temporal (need), He quickly leaveth it, and bringeth us again to the spiritual doctrine, saying, 
“Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” Nowhere hath He put in the Prayer riches or glory or 
dominion, but all things contributing to the benefit of the soul; nothing earthly, but all things heavenly. If 
then we are bidden to refrain from the things of this present life, how could we help being wretched and 
miserable, asking from God those things which even having He biddeth us cast away, to free us from care 


about them, and for which He biddeth us take no pains. This is the “using vain repetition”; and this is why 
we effect nothing by our prayers. “How then,” saith some one, “do the wicked grow rich, how the unjust 
and impure, plunderers and covetous?” Not by God’s giving; (away with the thought!) but by plundering, 
and taking more than their due. “And how doth God allow them?” As He allowed that rich man, reserving 
him for greater punishment. ( Luke xvi. 25.) Hear what (Abraham) saith to him; “Son, thou in thy lifetime 
receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things, but now he is comforted, and thou art 
tormented.” Therefore that we also come not to hear that voice, by living softly and idly, and gathering 
together for ourselves many sins, let us choose the true riches and right wisdom, that we may obtain the 
promised good things; to which may we all arrive, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom and with whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost, be glory, now and ever and world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XLIV 


JOHN VI. 26, 27 


“Jesus answered them, and said, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ye seek Me, not because ye saw the miracles 
but because ye did eat of the loaves and were filled. Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but for that 
meat which endureth unto everlasting life.” 


[1.] The mild and gentle is not always useful, but there are times when the teacher needs sharper 
language. For if the disciple be dull and gross, then, in order to touch his dullness to the quick, we must 
rouse him with a goad. And this the Son of God hath done in the present as well as in many other cases. 
For when the crowds had come and found Jesus, and were flattering Him, and saying, “Master, when 
camest Thou hither?” to show that He desireth not honor from men, but looketh to one thing only, their 
salvation, He answereth them sharply, wishing to correct them not in this way only, but also by revealing 
and exposing their thoughts. For what saith He? “Verily, verily, I say unto you,” (speaking positively and 
with a confirmation,) “Ye seek Me, not because ye saw miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves and 
were filled.” He chideth and reproveth them by these words, yet doth not so abruptly or violently, but very 
sparingly. For He saith not, “O ye gluttons and belly-slaves, I have wrought so many wonders, and ye 
never have either followed Me, or marveled at My doings”; but mildly and gently somewhat in this 
manner; “Ye seek Me, not because ye saw miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves and were filled”; 
speaking not only of the past, but also of the present miracle. “It was not,” He saith, “the miracle of the 
loaves that astonished you, but the being filled.” And that He said not this of them by conjecture they 
straightway showed, for on this account they came the second time, as being about to enjoy the same 
(food) as before. Wherefore they said, “Our fathers did eat manna in the wilderness.” Again they draw 
Him to (the subject of) carnal food, which was the chief accusation and charge against them. But He 
stoppeth not at rebukes, but addeth instruction also, saying, “Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but 
for that meat which endureth unto everlasting life.” 


“Which the Son of Man giveth unto you; for Him hath God the Father sealed.” 


What He saith, is of this kind: “Make ye no account of this earthly, but of that spiritual food.” But since 
some of those who desire to live in doing nothing have abused this speech, as though Christ would 
entirely abolish working, it is seasonable to say somewhat to them. For they slander, so to speak, all 
Christianity, and cause it to be ridiculed on the score of idleness. First however, we must mention that 
saying of Paul. What saith he? “Remember the Lord, how He said, It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” ( Acts xx. 35.) Now how can it be possible for him to give who hath not? How then saith Jesus to 
Martha, “Thou art careful and troubled about many things, but one thing is needful, and Mary hath 
chosen that good part”? ( Luke x. 41, 42 ); and again, “Take no thought for the morrow.” ( Matt. vi. 34.) 
For it is necessary now to resolve all these questions, not only that we may check men if they would be 
idle, but also that the oracles of God may not appear to bring in what is contradictory. 


Now Paul in another place saith, “But we beseech you, brethren, that ye increase more and more, that ye 
study to be quiet, and to do your own business; that ye may walk honestly toward them that are without” ( 
1 Thess. iv. 10, 11, 12 ); and again; “Let him that stole, steal no more; but rather let him labor, working 
with his own hands, that he may have to give to him that needeth.” ( Eph. iv. 28.) Here the Apostle bids 
not simply “work,” but to work so vigorously and laboriously, as to have thereby somewhat to give to 
others. And in another place the same saith again; “These hands have ministered to my necessities, and to 
them that were with me.” ( Acts xx. 34.) And writing to the Corinthians he said, “What is my reward then? 
Verily, that when I preach the Gospel, I may make the Gospel of Christ without charge.” ( 1 Cor. ix. 18.) 
And when he was in that city, he abode with Aquila and Priscilla, “and wrought, for by their occupation 
they were tentmakers.” ( Acts xviii. 3.) 


These passages show a yet more decided opposition as to the letter; we must therefore now bring forward 
the solution. What then must be our reply? That to “take no thought,” doth not mean “not to work,” but 
“not to be nailed to the things of this life”; that is, to take no care for to-morrow’s ease, but to deem that 
superfluous. For a man may do no work, and (yet) lay up treasure for the morrow; and a man may work, 
yet be careful for nothing; for carefulness and work are not the same thing; it is not as trusting to his 
work that a man worketh, but, “that he may impart to him that needeth.” And that too which was said to 
Martha refers not to works and working, but to this, that it is our duty to know the right season, and not 
to spend on carnal things the time proper for listening. Thus Christ spake not the words as urging her to 
‘idleness,” but to rivet her to listening. “I came,” saith He, “to teach you needful things, but thou art 
anxious about a meal. Dost thou desire to receive Me, and to provide for Me a costly table? Provide 
another sort of entertainment, by giving me a ready hearing, and by imitating thy sister’s longing for 
instruction.” He said not this to forbid her hospitality, (away with the thought! how could that be?) but to 
show that she ought not in the season for listening be busy about other matters. For to say, “Labor not for 
the meat that perisheth,” is not the expression of one implying that we ought to be idle; (in fact, this most 
especially is “meat that perisheth,” for idleness is wont to teach all wickedness;) but that we ought to 
work, and to impart. This is meat that never perisheth; but if any be idle and gluttonous, and careth for 


luxury, that man worketh for “the meat that perisheth.” So too, if a man by his labor should feed Christ, 
and give Him drink, and clothe Him, who so senseless and mad as to say that such an one labors for the 
meat that perisheth, when there is for this the promise of the kingdom that is to come, and of those good 
things? This meat endureth forever. But at that time, since the multitudes made no account of filth, nor 
sought to learn who it was that did these things, and by what power, but desired one thing only, to fill 
their bellies without working; Christ with good reason called such food, “meat that perisheth.” “I fed,” He 
saith, “your bodies, that after this ye might seek that other food which endureth, which nourisheth the 
soul; but ye again run after that which is earthy. Therefore ye do not understand that I lead you not to this 
imperfect food, but to that which giveth not temporal but eternal life, which nourisheth not the body but 
the soul.” Then when He had uttered such great words concerning Himself, and had said that He would 
give this food, in order that what was spoken might not stand in their way, to make His saying credible He 
attributeth the supply to the Father. For after saying, “Which the Son of Man shall give you”; He addeth, 
“Him hath God the Father sealed,” that is, “hath sent Him for this purpose, that He might bring the food 
to you.” The saying also admits of another interpretation; for in another place Christ saith, “He that 
heareth My words, hath set to his seal that God is true” ( c. iii. 33 ), that is, hath “showed forth 
undeniably.” Which indeed the expression seems to me to hint at even in this place, for “the Father hath 
sealed,” is nothing else than “hath declared,” “hath revealed by His testimony.” He in fact declared 
Himself too, but since He was speaking to Jews, He brought forward the testimony of the Father. 


[2.] Learn we then, beloved, to ask of God the things which it is meet for us to ask of Him. For those other 
things, those, I mean, which belong to this life, whichever way they may fall out, can do us no injury; for if 
we be rich, it is here only that we shall enjoy our luxury; and if we fall into poverty, we shall suffer nothing 
terrible. For neither the splendors nor the pains of the present life have much power in respect either of 
despondency or pleasure, they are contemptible, and slip away very swiftly. Wherefore they are called “a 
way,” with reason, because they pass away, and by their very nature do not long endure, but the things 
which are to come endure eternally, both those of punishment and those of the Kingdom. Let us then in 
regard of these things use much diligence to avoid the first and to choose the last. For what is the 
advantage of this world’s luxury? To-day it is, and to-morrow it is not; to-day a bright flower, to-morrow 
scattered dust; to-day a burning fire, to-morrow smouldering ashes. But spiritual things are not so, they 
ever remain shining and blooming, and becoming brighter every day. That wealth never perishes, never 
departs, never ceases, never brings with it care or envy or blame, destroys not the body, corrupts not the 
soul, is without ill will, heaps not up malice; all which things attend on the other kind of wealth. That 
honor lifts not men into folly, doth not make them puffed up, never ceases nor is dimmed. Again, the rest 
and delight of heaven endureth continually, ever being immovable and immortal, one cannot find its end 
or limit. This life then let us desire, for if we do so we shall make no account of present things, but shall 
despise and mock at them all, and though one should bid us enter into kingly halls, we shall not while we 
have this hope choose to do so; yet nothing (earthly) seems more near to happiness than such a 
permission; but to those who are possessed by love of heaven, even this seems little and mean, and 
worthy of no account. Nothing which comes to an end is to be much desired; whatever ceases, and to-day 
is and tomorrow is not, even though it be very great, yet seems to be very little and contemptible. Then let 
us not cling to fleeting things which slip away and depart, but to those which are enduring and 
immovable. To which may we all attain, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom and with whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost, be glory, now and ever and world without end. 
Amen. 


HOMILY XLV 


JOHN VI. 28-30 


“Then said they unto Him, What shall we do, that we might work the works of God? Jesus answered and 
said unto them, This is the work of God, that ye believe on Him whom He hath sent. They said therefore 
unto Him, What sign showest thou then, that we may see and believe thee? what dost thou work?” 


[1.] There is nothing worse, nothing more shameful, than gluttony; it makes the mind gross, and the soul 
carnal; it blinds, and permits not to see clearly. Observe, for instance, how this is the case with the Jews; 
for because they were intent upon gluttony, entirely occupied with worldly things, and without any 
spiritual thoughts, though Christ leads them on by ten thousand sayings, sharp and at the same time 
forbearing, even thus they arise not, but continue groveling below. For consider; He said to them, “Ye seek 
Me, not because ye saw the miracles, but because ye did eat of the bread, and were filled”; He touched 
them by the reproof, He showed them what food they ought to seek, saying, “Labor not for the meat that 
perisheth”; He set before them the prize, saying, “but that which endureth unto everlasting life”; then 
provided a remedy for what might have been an objection, by declaring that He was sent from the Father. 


What then did they? As though they had heard nothing, they said, “What shall we do, that we might work 
the works of God?” This they said, not that they might learn and do them, (as the sequel shows,) but to 
induce Him again to supply them with food, and desiring to persuade Him to satisfy them. What then saith 
Christ? “This is the work of God, that ye believe on Him whom He hath sent.” On this they asked, “What 
sign showest thou, that we may see and believe?” 


Ver. 31. “Our fathers did eat manna in the wilderness.” 


Nothing more senseless, nothing more unreasonable, than these men! While the miracle was yet in their 
hands, as though none had been done, they spake after this manner, “What sign shewest thou?” and 
having thus spoken, they do not even allow Him the right of choosing the sign, but think to force Him to 
exhibit none other than such a one as was wrought in the days of their fathers; wherefore they say, “Our 
fathers did eat manna in the wilderness,” thinking by this to provoke Him to work such a miracle as might 
supply them with carnal nourishment. Else why did they mention none other of the miracles of old, though 
many took place in those times, both in Egypt and at the sea and in the wilderness, but only that of the 
manna? Was it not because they greatly desired that one by reason of the tyranny of their bellies? Ye who 
when ye saw His miracle called him a Prophet, and attempted to make Him a king, how is that now, as 
though none had been wrought, ye have become thankless and ill-minded, and ask for a sign, uttering 
words fit for parasites, or hungry dogs? Does the manna now seem wonderful to you? Your soul is not now 
parched up. 


Mark too their hypocrisy. They said not, “Moses did this sign, what doest thou?” thinking it would annoy 
Him; but for a while they address Him with great reverence, through expectation of food. So they neither 
said, “God did this, what doest thou?” that they might not seem to make Him equal with God; nor did they 
bring forward Moses, that they might not seem to lower Him, but put the matter in an intermediate form, 
“Our fathers did eat manna in the wilderness.” He indeed might have replied, “I, but now, have wrought 
greater wonders than did Moses, requiring no rod, having no need of prayer, but doing all of Myself; and, 
if ye call to remembrance the manna, see, I have given you bread.” But this was not the season for such 
speeches; and the one thing He earnestly desired was, to bring them to spiritual food. And observe His 
infinite wisdom and His manner of answering. 


Ver. 32. “Moses gave you not that bread from heaven; but My Father giveth you the true bread from 
heaven.” 


Why said He not, “It was not Moses that gave it to you, but I”; but putteth God in the place of Moses, and 
Himself instead of manna? Because the infirmity of His hearers was great. As is seen from what followeth. 
For not even when He had spoken thus did He secure their attention, although He said at first, “Ye seek 
Me, not because ye saw the miracle, but because ye did eat of the loaves, and were filled.” ( Ver. 26 .) Now 
because they sought these (carnal) things, He would have corrected them by His succeeding words, yet 
not even so did they desist. When He promised the Samaritan woman that He would give her “the water,” 
He made no mention of the Father. What saith He? “If thou knewest who it is that saith unto thee, Give Me 
to drink, thou wouldest have asked of Him, and He would have given unto thee living water” (c. iv. 10 ); 
and again, “The water which I shall give.” He referreth her not to The Father. But here He maketh 
mention of The Father, that thou mayest understand how great was the faith of the Samaritan woman, and 
how great the infirmity of the Jews. 


Was then the manna not from heaven? How then is it said to be from heaven? In the same manner as 
Scripture speaketh of “fowls of heaven” ( Ps. viii. 8 ); and again, “The Lord thundered from heaven.” ( Ps. 
xviii. 13.) And He calleth that other the “true bread,” not because the miracle of the manna was false, but 
because it was a type, and not the very truth. But in mentioning Moses, He doth not compare Himself to 
him, for the Jews did not as yet prefer Him to Moses, of whom they still had a higher opinion. So that after 
saying, “Moses gave not,” He addeth not that “I give,” but saith that The Father, and not Moses, giveth. 
They, when they heard this, replied, “Give us this bread to eat”; for they yet thought that it was something 
material, they yet expected to gratify their appetites, and so hastily ran to Him. What doth Christ? 
Leading them on little by little, He saith, 


Ver. 33. “The bread of God is He which cometh down from heaven, and giveth life unto the world.” 


Not, saith He, to Jews alone, but to all the “world,” not mere food, but “life,” another and an altered “life.” 
He calleth it “life,” because they all were dead in sins. Yet they still kept downward bent, saying, 


Ver. 34. “Give us this bread.” 


Then He, to rebuke them, because while they supposed that the food was material they ran to Him, but 
not when they learned that it was a spiritual kind, said, 


Ver. 35, 36. “I am the bread of life; he that cometh to Me shall never hunger, and he that believeth on Me 
shall never thirst. But I said unto you, that ye also have seen Me, and believe Me not.” 


[2.] Thus also John crieth, saying beforehand, “He speaketh that He knoweth, and testifieth that He hath 
seen, and no man receiveth His testimony” (c. iii. 32 ); and again Christ Himself, “We speak that We do 
know, and testify that We have seen” (c. iii. 11 ), “and ye believe not.” This He doth to prevent them, and 
to show them that the matter doth not trouble Him, that He desireth not honor, that He is not ignorant of 
the secrets of their minds, nor of things present, nor of things to come. 


“T am the bread of life.” Now He proceedeth to commit unto them mysteries. And first He discourseth of 


His Godhead, saying, “I am the bread of life.” For this is not spoken of His Body, (concerning that He saith 
towards the end, “And the bread which I shall give is My flesh,”) but at present it referreth to His 
Godhead. For That, through God the Word, is Bread, as this bread also, through the Spirit descending on 
it, is made Heavenly Bread. Here He useth not witnesses, as in His former address, for He had the miracle 
of the loaves to witness to Him, and the Jews themselves for a while pretending to believe Him; in the 
former case they opposed and accused Him. This is the reason why here He declareth Himself. But they, 
since they expected to enjoy a carnal feast, were not disturbed until they gave up their hope. Yet not for 
that was Christ silent, but uttered many words of reproof. For they, who while they were eating called Him 
a Prophet, were here offended, and called Him the carpenter’s son; not so while they ate the loaves, then 
they said, “He is The Prophet,” and desired to make Him a king. Now they seemed to be indignant at His 
asserting that He “came down from heaven,” but in truth it was not this that caused their indignation, but 
the thought that they should not enjoy a material table. Had they been really indignant, they ought to 
have asked and enquired how He was the “bread of life,” how He had “come down from heaven”; but now 
they do not this, but murmur. And that it was not this which offended them is plain from another 
circumstance. When He said, “My Father giveth you the bread,” they exclaimed not, “Beseech Him that 
He give”; but what? “Give us that bread”; yet He said not, “I give,” but, “My Father giveth”; nevertheless, 
they, from desire of the food, thought Him worthy to be trusted to for its supply. Now how should they, 
who deemed Him worthy of their trust for giving, be afterward offended when they also heard that “the 
Father giveth”? What is the reason? It is that when they heard that they were not to eat, they again 
disbelieved, and put forth by way of a cloak for their disbelief, that “it was a high saying.” Wherefore He 
saith, “Ye have seen Me, and believe not” ( c. v. 39 ); alluding partly to His miracles, partly to the 
testimony from the Scriptures; “For they,” He saith, “are they which testify of Me” (c. v. 43, 44 ); and, “I 
am come in My Father’s Name, and ye receive Me not”; and, “How can ye believe which receive honor of 
men?” 


Ver. 37. “All that the Father giveth Me shall come to Me, and him that cometh to Me I will in nowise cast 
out.” 


Observe how He doeth all things for the sake of them that are saved; therefore He added this, that He 
might not seem to be trifling and speaking these things to no purpose. But what is it that He saith, “All 
that the Father giveth Me shall come unto Me” ( ver. 37 ), and “I will raise it up in the last day”? ( Ver. 40.) 
Wherefore speaketh He of the common resurrection, in which even the ungodly have a part, as though it 
were the peculiar gift of those who believe on Him? Because He speaketh not simply of resurrection, but 
of a particular kind of resurrection. For having first said, “I will not cast him out, I shall lose nothing of it,” 
He then speaketh of the resurrection. Since in the resurrection some are cast out, (“Take him, and cast 
him into outer darkness,” Matt. xxii. 13 ,) and some are destroyed. (“Rather fear Him who is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell.”) ( Matt. x. 28.) And the expression, “I give eternal life” (c. x. 28 ), 
declareth this; for they “that have done evil shall go forth to the resurrection of damnation, and they that 
have done good to the resurrection of life.” (c. v. 29.) This then, the resurrection to good things, is that 
which He here designed. But what meaneth He by saying, “All that the Father giveth Me, shall come to 
Me”? He toucheth their unbelief, showing that whosoever believeth not on Him transgresseth the will of 
the Father. And thus He saith it not nakedly, but in a covert manner, and this He doth everywhere, wishing 
to show that unbelievers are at variance with the Father, not with Him alone. For if this is His will, and if 
for this He came, that He might save man, those who believe not transgress His will. “When therefore,” 
He saith, “the Father guideth any man, there is nothing that hindereth him from coming unto Me”; and in 
another place, “No man can come unto Me, except the Father draw him.” ( Ver. 44.) And Paul saith, that 
He delivereth them up unto the Father; “When He shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father.” ( 1 Cor. xv. 24 .) Now as the Father when He giveth doth so without first depriving Himself, so the 
Son when He delivereth up doth so without excluding Himself. He is said to deliver us up, because 
through Him we have access (to the Father). 


[3.] And the “by whom” is also applied to the Father, as when the Apostle saith, “By whom ye were called 
unto the fellowship of His Son” ( 1 Cor. i. 9 ): and, “By the will of the Father.” And again; “Blessed art 
thou, Simon Barjona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee.” ( Matt. xvi. 17.) What He here 
intimateth is something of this kind, that “faith in Me is no ordinary thing, but needeth an impulse from 
above”; and this He establisheth throughout His discourse, showing that this faith requires a noble sort of 
soul, and one drawn on by God. 


But perhaps some one will say, “If all that the Father giveth, and whomsoever He shall draw, cometh unto 
Thee, if none can come unto Thee except it be given him from above, then those to whom the Father 
giveth not are free from any blame or charges.” These are mere words and pretenses. For we require our 
own deliberate choice also, because whether we will be taught is a matter of choice, and also whether we 
will believe. And in this place, by the “which the Father giveth Me,” He declareth nothing else than that 
“the believing on Me is no ordinary thing, nor one that cometh of human reasonings, but needeth a 
revelation from above, and a well-ordered soul to receive that revelation.” And the, “He that cometh to Me 
shall be saved,” meaneth that he shall be greatly cared for. “For on account of these,” He saith, “I came, 
and took upon Me the flesh, and entered into the form of a servant.” Then He addeth; 


Ver. 38. “I came down from heaven not to do Mine own will, but the will of Him that sent Me.” 


What sayest Thou? Why, is Thy will one, and His another? That none may suspect this, He explaineth it by 
what follows, saying; 


Ver. 40. “And this is the will of Him that sent Me, that every one which seeth the Son, and believeth on 
Him, may have everlasting life.” 


Is not then this Thy will? And how sayest Thou, “I am come to send fire upon the earth, and what have I 
desired to see, if that be already kindled”? ( Luke xii. 49.) For if Thou also desirest this, it is very clear that 
Thy will and the Father’s is one. In another place also He saith, “For as the Father raiseth up the dead and 
quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom He will.” (c. v. 21.) But what is the will of the Father? 
Is it not, that not so much as one of them should perish? This Thou willest also. ( Matt. xviii. 14.) So that 
the will of the One differeth not from the will of the Other. So in another place He is seen establishing yet 
more firmly His equality with the Father, saying, “I and My Father will come, and will make Our abode 
with him.’” ( c. xiv. 23.) What He saith then is this; “I came not to do anything other than that which the 
Father willeth, I have no will of Mine own different from that of the Father, for all that is the Father’s is 
Mine, and all that is Mine is the Father’s.” If now the things of the Father and the Son are in common, He 
saith with reason, “Not that I might do Mine own will.” But here He speaketh not so, but reserveth this for 
the end. For, as I have said, He concealeth and veileth for a while high matters, and desireth to prove that 
had He even said, “This is My will,” they would have despised Him. He therefore saith, that “I co-operate 
with that Will,” desiring thus to startle them more; as though He had said, “What think ye? Do ye anger 
Me by your disbelief? Nay, ye provoke My Father.” “For this is the will of Him that sent Me, that of all 
which He hath given Me I should lose nothing.” ( Ver. 39.) Here He showeth that He needeth not their 
service, that He came not for His own advantage, but for their salvation; and not to get honor from them. 
Which indeed He declared in a former address, saying, “I receive not honor from men” (c. v. 41 ); and 
again, “These things I say that ye may be saved.” ( c. v. 34.) Since He everywhere laboreth to persuade 
them that He came for their salvation. And He saith, that He obtaineth honor to the Father, in order that 
He may not be suspected by them. And that it is for this reason He thus speaketh, He hath more clearly 
revealed by what follows. For He saith, “He that seeketh his own will seeketh his own glory; but He that 
seeketh His glory that sent Him is true, and there is no unrighteousness in Him.” (c. vii. 18.) “And this is 
the will of the Father, that every one which seeth the Son, and believeth on Him, may have everlasting 
life.” ( Ver. 40.) 


“And I will raise him up at the last day.” Why doth He continually dwell upon the Resurrection? Is it that 
men may not judge of God’s providence by present things alone; that if they enjoy not results here, they 
become not on that account desponding, but wait for the things that are to come, and that they may not, 
because their sins are not punished for the present, despise Him, but look for another life. 


Now those men gained nothing, but let us take pains to gain by having the Resurrection continually 
sounded in our ears; and if we desire to be grasping, or to steal, or to do any wrong thing, let us 
straightway take into our thoughts that Day, let us picture to ourselves the Judgment-seat, for such 
reflections will check the evil impulse more strongly than any bit. Let us continually say to others, and to 
ourselves, “There is a resurrection, and a fearful tribunal awaiteth us.” If we see any man insolent and 
puffed up with the good things of his world, let us make the same remark to him, and show him that all 
those things abide here: and if we observe another grieving and impatient, let us say the same to him, and 
point out to him that his sorrows shall have an end; if we see one careless and dissipated, let us say the 
same charm over him, and show that for his carelessness he must render account. This saying is able 
more than any other remedy to heal our souls. For there is a Resurrection, and that Resurrection is at our 
doors, not afar off, nor at a distance. “For yet a little while, and He that shall come will come, and will not 
tarry.” ( Heb. x. 37.) And again, “We must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ” ( 2 Cor. v. 10 ); 
that is, both bad and good, the one to be shamed in sight of all, the other in sight of all to be made more 
glorious. For as they who judge here punish the wicked and honor the good publicly, so too will it be 
there, that the one sort may have the greater shame, and the other more conspicuous glory. Let us picture 
these things to ourselves every day. If we are ever revolving them, no care for present things will be able 
to sting us. “For the things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal.” ( 
2 Cor. iv. 18.) Continually let us say to ourselves and to others, “There is a Resurrection, and a Judgment, 
and a scrutiny of our actions”; and let as many as deem that there is such a thing as fate repeat this, and 
they shall straightway be delivered from the rottenness of their malady; for if there is a Resurrection, and 
a Judgment, there is no fate, though they bring ten thousand arguments, and choke themselves to prove 
it. But I am ashamed to be teaching Christians concerning the Resurrection: for he that needeth to learn 
that there is a Resurrection, and who hath not firmly persuaded himself that the affairs of this world go 
not on by fate, and without design, and as chance will have them, can be no Christian. Wherefore, I exhort 
and beseech you, that we cleanse ourselves from all wickedness, and do all in our power to obtain pardon 
and excuse in that Day. 


Perhaps some one will say, “When will be the consummation? When will be the Resurrection? See how 
long a time hath gone by, and nothing of the kind hath come to pass?” Yet it shall be, be sure. For those 
before the flood spake after this manner, and mocked at Noah, but the flood came and swept away all 
those unbelievers, but preserved him who believed. And the men of Lot’s time expected not that stroke 
from God, until those lightnings and thunderbolts came down and destroyed them all utterly. Neither in 


the case of these men, nor of those who lived in the time of Noah, was there any preamble to what was 
about to happen, but when they were all living daintily, and drinking, and mad with wine, then came these 
intolerable calamities upon them. So also shall the Resurrection be; not with any preamble, but while we 
are in the midst of good times. Wherefore Paul saith, “For when they shall say, Peace and safety; then 
sudden destruction cometh upon them, as travail upon a woman with child; and they shall not escape.” (1 
Thess. v. 3.) God hath so ordered this, that we may be always struggling, and be not confident even in 
time of safety. What sayest thou? Dost thou not expect that there will be a Resurrection and a Judgment? 
The devils confess these, and art thou shameless? “Art Thou come,” they say, “to torment us before the 
time?” ( Matt. viii. 29 ); now they who say that there will be “torment;” are aware of the Judgment, and 
the reckoning, and the vengeance. Let us not then besides daring evil deeds, anger God by disbelieving 
the word of the Resurrection. For as in other things Christ hath been our beginning, so also hath He in 
this; wherefore He is called “the first-born from the dead.” ( Col. i. 18.) Now if there were no 
Resurrection, how could He be “the first-born,” when no one of “the dead” was to follow Him? If there 
were no Resurrection, how would the justice of God be preserved, when so many evil men prosper, and so 
many good men are afflicted and die in their affliction? Where shall each of these obtain his deserts, if so 
be that there is no Resurrection? No one of those who have lived aright disbelieves the Resurrection, but 
every day they pray and repeat that holy sentence, “Thy Kingdom come.” Who then are they that 
disbelieve the Resurrection? They who have unholy ways and an unclean life: as the Prophet saith, “His 
ways are always polluted. Thy judgments are far above out of his sight.” ( Ps. x. 5.) For a man cannot 
possibly live a pure life without believing in the Resurrection; since they who are conscious of no iniquity 
both speak of, and wish for, and believe in it, that they may receive their recompense. Let us not then 
anger Him, but hear Him when He saith, “Fear Him which is able to destroy both body and soul in hell” ( 
Matt. x. 28 ); that by that fear we may become better, and being delivered from that perdition, may be 
deemed worthy of the Kingdom of Heaven. Which may we all attain to, through the grace and loving- 
kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, 
now and ever and to the endless ages of eternity. Amen. 


HOMILY XLVI 


JOHN VI. 41, 42 


“The Jews then murmured at Him, because He said, I am the Bread which came down from heaven; and 
they said, Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know? How is it then that He 
saith, I came down from heaven?” 


[1.] “Whose god is their belly, and whose glory is in their shame” ( Philip. iii. 19 ), said Paul of certain 
persons, writing to the Philippians. Now that the Jews were of this character is clear, both from what has 
gone before, and from what they came and said to Christ. For when He gave them bread, and filled their 
bellies, they said that He was a Prophet, and sought to make Him a King: but when He taught them 
concerning spiritual food, concerning eternal life, when He led them away from objects of sense, and 
spake to them of a resurrection, and raised their thoughts to higher matters, when most they ought to 
have admired, they murmur and start away. And yet, if He was that Prophet as they before asserted, 
declaring that he it was of whom Moses had said, “A Prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of 
your brethren like unto me, unto Him shall ye hearken” ( Deut. xviii. 15 ); they ought to have hearkened to 
Him when He said, “I came down from heaven”; yet they hearkened not, but murmured. They still 
reverenced Him, because the miracle of the loaves was recent, and therefore they did not openly gainsay 
Him, but by murmuring expressed their displeasure, that He did not give them the meal which they 
desired. And murmuring they said, “Is not this the son of Joseph?” Whence it is plain, that as yet they 
knew not of His strange and marvelous Generation. And so they still say that He is the son of Joseph, and 
are not rebuked; and He saith not to them, “I am not the Son of Joseph”; not because He was his son, but 
because they were not as yet able to hear of that marvelous Birth. And if they could not bear to hear in 
plain terms of His birth according to the flesh, much less could they hear of that ineffable Birth which is 
from above. If He revealed not that which was lower to them, much less would He commit to them the 
other. Although this greatly offended them, that He was born from a mean and common father, still He 
revealed not to them the truth, lest in removing one cause of offense He should create another. What then 
said He when they murmured? 


Ver. 44. “No man can come unto Me, except the Father which hath sent Me draw Him.” 


The Manicheeans spring upon these words, saying, “that nothing lies in our own power”; yet the 
expression showeth that we are masters of our will. “For if a man cometh to Him,” saith some one, “what 
need is there of drawing?” But the words do not take away our free will, but show that we greatly need 
assistance. And He implieth not an unwilling comer, but one enjoying much succor. Then He showeth also 
the manner in which He draweth; for that men may not, again, form any material idea of God, He addeth, 


Ver. 46. “Not that any man hath seen God, save He which is of God, He hath seen the Father.” 


“How then,” saith some one, “doth the Father draw?” This the Prophet explained of old, when he 
proclaimed beforehand, and said, 


Ver. 45. “They shall all be taught of God.” ( Isa. liv. 13.) 


Seest thou the dignity of faith, and that not of men nor by man, but by God Himself they shall learn this? 
And to make this assertion credible, He referred them to their prophets. “If then all shall be taught of 
God,’ how is it that some shall not believe?” Because the words are spoken of the greater number. 
Besides, the prophecy meaneth not absolutely all, but all that have the will. For the teacher sitteth ready 
to impart what he hath to all, and pouring forth his instruction unto all. 


Ver. 44. “And I will raise him up in the last day.” 


Not slight here is the authority of the Son, if so be that the Father leadeth, He raiseth up. He 
distinguisheth not His working from that of the Father, (how could that be?) but showeth equality of 
power. As, therefore, after saying in that other place, “The Father which hath sent Me beareth witness of 
Me,” He then, that they might not be over-curious about the utterance, referred them to the Scriptures; so 
here, that they may not entertain similar suspicions, He referreth them to the Prophets, whom He 
continually and everywhere quoteth, to show that He is not opposed to the Father. 


“But what of those,” saith some one, “who were before His time? Were not they taught of God? why then 
the special application of the words here?” Because of old they learned the things of God by the hands of 
men, but now by the Only-begotten Son of God, and by the Holy Ghost. Then He addeth, “Not that any 
man hath seen the Father, save He which is of God,” using this expression here not with reference to the 
cause, but to the manner of being. Since had He spoken in the former sense, we are all “of God.” And 
where then would be the special and distinct nature of the Son? “But wherefore,” saith some one, “did He 
not put this more clearly?” Because of their weakness. For if when He said, “I am come down from 
heaven,” they were so offended, what would they have felt had He added this? 


He calleth Himself, ( ver. 48 ,) “the bread of life,” because He maintaineth our life both which is and which 
is to be, and saith, “Whosoever shall eat of this bread shall live for ever.” By “bread” He meaneth here 
either His saving doctrines and the faith which is in Him, or His own Body; for both nerve the soul. Yet in 
another place He said, “If a man hear My saying, he shall never taste of death.” ( c. viii. 51.) And they 
were offended; here they had no such feeling perhaps, because they yet respected Him on account of the 
loaves which had been made. 


[2.] And observe how He distinguisheth between His bread and the manna, by causing them to hear the 
result of each kind of food. For to show that the manna afforded them no unusual advantage, He added, 


Ver. 49. “Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, and are dead.” 


He then establisheth a thing most likely to persuade them, that they were deemed worthy of greater 
things than their fathers, (meaning those marvelous men who lived in the time of Moses,) and so, after 
saying that they were dead who ate the manna, He addeth, 


Ver. 51. “He that eateth of this bread, shall live for ever.” 


Nor hath He put “in the wilderness” without a cause, but to point out that the supply of manna was not 
extended to a long time, nor entered with them into the land of promise. But this “bread” was not of the 
same kind. 


“And the bread that I will give is My flesh, which I will give for the life of the world.” 


Here one might reasonably enquire, how this was a fit season for these words, which neither edified nor 
profited, but rather did mischief to those who had been edified; for “from that time,” saith the Evangelist, 
“many of His disciples went back,” saying, “This is a hard saying; who can hear it?” ( ver. 60 ); since these 
things might have been entrusted to the disciples only, as Matthew hath told us that He discoursed with 
them apart. ( Mark iv. 34: see Matt. xiii. 36.) What then shall we say? What is the profit of the words? 
Great is the profit and necessity of them. Because they pressed upon Him, asking for bodily food, 
reminding Him of the food provided in the days of their forefathers, and speaking of the manna as a great 
thing, to show them that all those things were but type and shadow, but that the very reality of the matter 
was now present with them, He mentioneth spiritual food. “But,” saith some one, “he ought to have said, 
Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, but I have given you bread.” But the interval between the 
two miracles was great, and the latter of them would have appeared inferior to the former, because the 
manna came down from heaven, but this, the miracle of the loaves, was wrought on earth. When therefore 
they sought food “coming down from heaven,” He continually told them, “I came down from heaven.” And 
if any one enquire why He introduced the discourse on the Mysteries, we will reply, that this was a very 
fitting time for such discourses; for indistinctness in what is said always rouses the hearer, and renders 
him more attentive. They ought not then to have been offended, but rather to have asked and enquired. 
But now they went back. If they believed Him to be a Prophet, they ought to have believed His words, so 
that the offense was caused by their own folly, not by any difficulty in the words. And observe how by little 
and little He led them up to Himself. Here He saith that Himself giveth, not the Father; “The bread that I 
will give is My flesh, which I will give for the life of the world.” 


“But,” saith some one, “this doctrine was strange to them and unusual.” And yet John at an earlier period 
alluded to it by calling Him “Lamb.” (c. i. 29.) “But for all that, they knew it not.” I know they did not; nay, 
neither did the disciples understand. For if as yet they had no clear knowledge of the Resurrection, and so 
knew not what, “Destroy this Temple, and in three days I will raise it up” ( John ii. 19 ), might mean, much 
more would they be ignorant of what is said here. For these words were less clear than those. Since that 
prophets had raised men from the dead, they knew, even if the Scriptures have not spoken so clearly on 
the subject, but not one of them ever asserted that any man had eaten flesh. Still they obeyed, and 
followed Him, and confessed that He had the words of eternal life. For this is a disciple’s part, not to be 
over-curious about the assertions of his teacher, but to hear and obey him, and to wait the proper time for 
the solution of any difficulties. “How then,” saith some one, “was it that the contrary came to pass, and 
that these men went back’?” It was by reason of their folly. For when questioning concerning the “how” 
comes in, there comes in with it unbelief. So Nicodemus was perplexed, saying, “How can a man enter 
into his mother’s womb?” So also these are confounded, saying, 


Ver. 52. “How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” 


If thou seekest to know the “how,” why askedst not thou this in the matter of the loaves, how He extended 
five to so great a number? Because they then only thought of being satisfied, not of seeing the miracle. 
“But,” saith some one, “their experience then taught them.” Then by reason of that experience these 
words ought to have been readily received. For to this end He wrought beforehand that strange miracle, 
that taught by it they might no longer disbelieve what should be said by Him afterwards. 


[3.] Those men then at that time reaped no fruit from what was said, but we have enjoyed the benefit in 
the very realities. Wherefore it is necessary to understand the marvel of the Mysteries, what it is, why it 
was given, and what is the profit of the action. We become one Body, and “members of His flesh and of His 
bones.” ( Eph. v. 30.) Let the initiated follow what I say. In order then that we may become this not by love 
only, but in very deed, let us be blended into that flesh. This is effected by the food which He hath freely 
given us, desiring to show the love which He hath for us. On this account He hath mixed up Himself with 
us; He hath kneaded up His body with ours, that we might be a certain One Thing, like a body joined to a 
head. For this belongs to them who love strongly; this, for instance, Job implied, speaking of his servants, 
by whom he was beloved so exceedingly, that they desired to cleave unto his flesh. For they said, to show 
the strong love which they felt, “Who would give us to be satisfied with his flesh?” ( Job xxxi. 31.) 
Wherefore this also Christ hath done, to lead us to a closer friendship, and to show His love for us; He 
hath given to those who desire Him not only to see Him, but even to touch, and eat Him, and fix their 
teeth in His flesh, and to embrace Him, and satisfy all their love. Let us then return from that table like 
lions breathing fire, having become terrible to the devil; thinking on our Head, and on the love which He 
hath shown for us. Parents often entrust their offspring to others to feed; “but I,” saith He, “do not so, I 
feed you with Mine own flesh, desiring that you all be nobly born, and holding forth to you good hopes for 
the future. For He who giveth out Himself to you here, much more will do so hereafter. I have willed to 
become your Brother, for your sake I shared in flesh and blood, and in turn I give out to you the flesh and 
the blood by which I became your kinsman.” This blood causeth the image of our King to be fresh within 
us, produceth beauty unspeakable, permitteth not the nobleness of our souls to waste away, watering it 
continually, and nourishing it. The blood derived from our food becomes not at once blood, but something 
else; while this doth not so, but straightway watereth our souls, and worketh in them some mighty power. 
This blood, if rightly taken, driveth away devils, and keepeth them afar off from us, while it calleth to us 
Angels and the Lord of Angels. For wherever they see the Lord’s blood, devils flee, and Angels run 
together. This blood poured forth washed clean all the world; many wise sayings did the blessed Paul utter 
concerning it in the Epistle to the Hebrews. This blood cleansed the secret place, and the Holy of Holies. 
And if the type of it had such great power in the temple of the Hebrews, and in the midst of Egypt, when 
smeared on the door-posts, much more the reality. This blood sanctified the golden altar; without it the 
high priest dared not enter into the secret place. This blood consecrated priests, this in types cleansed 
sins. But if it had such power in the types, if death so shuddered at the shadow, tell me how would it not 
have dreaded the very reality? This blood is the salvation of our souls, by this the soul is washed, by this is 
beautiful, by this is inflamed, this causeth our understanding to be more bright than fire, and our soul 
more beaming than gold; this blood was poured forth, and made heaven accessible. 


[4.] Awful in truth are the Mysteries of the Church, awful in truth is the Altar. A fountain went up out of 
Paradise sending forth material rivers, from this table springeth up a fountain which sendeth forth rivers 
spiritual. By the side of this fountain are planted not fruitless willows, but trees reaching even to heaven, 
bearing fruit ever timely and undecaying. If any be scorched with heat, let him come to the side of this 
fountain and cool his burning. For it quencheth drought, and comforteth all things that are burnt up, not 
by the sun, but by the fiery darts. For it hath its beginning from above, and its source is there, whence 
also its water floweth. Many are the streams of that fountain which the Comforter sendeth forth, and the 
Son is the Mediator, not holding mattock to clear the way, but opening our minds. This fountain is a 
fountain of light, spouting forth rays of truth. By it stand the Powers on high looking upon the beauty of its 
streams, because they more clearly perceive the power of the Things set forth, and the flashings 
unapproachable. For as when gold is being molten if one should (were it possible) dip in it his hand or his 
tongue, he would immediately render them golden; thus, but in much greater degree, doth what here is 
set forth work upon the soul. Fiercer than fire the river boileth up, yet burneth not, but only baptizeth that 


Clemens Alexandrinus on the Salvation of the Rich Man 


TRANSLATED BY REV. WILLIAM WILSON, M.A. 


WHO IS THE RICH MAN THAT SHALL BE SAVED? 


I. Those who bestow laudatory addresses on the rich appear to me to be rightly judged not only flatterers 
and base, in vehemently pretending that things which are disagreeable give them pleasure, but also 
godless and treacherous; godless, because neglecting to praise and glorify God, who is alone perfect and 
good, “of whom are all things, and by whom are all things, and for whom are all things,” they invest with 
divine honours men wallowing in an execrable and abominable life, and, what is the principal thing, liable 
on this account to the judgment of God; and treacherous, because, although wealth is of itself sufficient to 
puff up and corrupt the souls of its possessors, and to turn them from the path by which salvation is to be 
attained, they stupefy them still more, by inflating the minds of the rich with the pleasures of extravagant 
praises, and by making them utterly despise all things except wealth, on account of which they are 
admired; bringing, as the saying is, fire to fire, pouring pride on pride, and adding conceit to wealth, a 
heavier burden to that which by nature is a weight, from which somewhat ought rather to be removed and 
taken away as being a dangerous and deadly disease. For to him who exalts and magnifies himself, the 
change and downfall to a low condition succeeds in turn, as the divine word teaches. For it appears to me 
to be far kinder, than basely to flatter the rich and praise them for what is bad, to aid them in working out 
their salvation in every possible way; asking this of God, who surely and sweetly bestows such things on 
His own children; and thus by the grace of the Saviour healing their souls, enlightening them and leading 
them to the attainment of the truth; and whosoever obtains this and distinguishes himself in good works 
shall gain the prize of everlasting life. Now prayer that runs its course till the last day of life needs a 
strong and tranquil soul; and the conduct of life needs a good and righteous disposition, reaching out 
towards all the commandments of the Saviour. 


II. Perhaps the reason of salvation appearing more difficult to the rich than to poor men, is not single but 
manifold. For some, merely hearing, and that in an off-hand way, the utterance of the Saviour, “that it is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,” despair of themselves as not destined to live, surrender all to the world, cling to the present life 
as if it alone was left to them, and so diverge more from the way to the life to come, no longer inquiring 
either whom the Lord and Master calls rich, or how that which is impossible to man becomes possible to 
God. But others rightly and adequately comprehend this, but attaching slight importance to the works 
which tend to salvation, do not make the requisite preparation for attaining to the objects of their hope. 
And I affirm both of these things of the rich who have learned both the Saviour’s power and His glorious 
salvation. With those who are ignorant of the truth I have little concern. 


III. Those then who are actuated by a love of the truth and love of their brethren, and neither are rudely 
insolent towards such rich as are called, nor, on the other hand, cringe to them for their own avaricious 
ends, must first by the word relieve them of their groundless despair, and show with the requisite 
explanation of the oracles of the Lord that the inheritance of the kingdom of heaven is not quite cut off 
from them if they obey the commandments; then admonish them that they entertain a causeless fear, and 
that the Lord gladly receives them, provided they are willing; and then, in addition, exhibit and teach how 
and by what deeds and dispositions they shall win the objects of hope, inasmuch as it is neither out of 
their reach, nor, on the other hand, attained without effort; but, as is the case with athletes—to compare 
things small and perishing with things great and immortal—let the man who is endowed with worldly 
wealth reckon that this depends on himself. For among those, one man, because he despaired of being 
able to conquer and gain crowns, did not give in his name for the contest; while another, whose mind was 
inspired with this hope, and yet did not submit to the appropriate labours, and diet, and exercises, 
remained uncrowned, and was balked in his expectations. So also let not the man that has been invested 
with worldly wealth proclaim himself excluded at the outset from the Saviour’s lists, provided he is a 
believer and one who contemplates the greatness of God’s philanthropy; nor let him, on the other hand, 
expect to grasp the crowns of immortality without struggle and effort, continuing untrained, and without 
contest. But let him go and put himself under the Word as his trainer, and Christ the President of the 
contest; and for his prescribed food and drink let him have the New Testament of the Lord; and for 
exercises, the commandments; and for elegance and ornament, the fair dispositions, love, faith, hope, 
knowledge of the truth, gentleness, meekness, pity, gravity: so that, when by the last trumpet the signal 
shall be given for the race and departure hence, as from the stadium of life, he may with a good 
conscience present himself victorious before the Judge who confers the rewards, confessedly worthy of 
the Fatherland on high, to which he returns with crowns and the acclamations of angels. 


IV. May the Saviour then grant to us that, having begun the subject from this point, we may contribute to 


on which it layeth hold. This blood was ever typified of old in the altars and sacrifices of righteous men, 
This is the price of the world, by This Christ purchased to Himself the Church, by This He hath adorned 
Her all. For as a man buying servants giveth gold for them, and again when he desireth to deck them out 
doth this also with gold; so Christ hath purchased us with His blood, and adorned us with His blood. They 
who share this blood stand with Angels and Archangels and the Powers that are above, clothed in Christ’s 
own kingly robe, and having the armor of the Spirit. Nay, I have not as yet said any great thing: they are 
clothed with the King Himself. 


Now as this is a great and wonderful thing, so if thou approach it with pureness, thou approachest for 
salvation; but if with an evil conscience, for punishment and vengeance. “For,” It saith, “he that eateth 
and drinketh unworthily” of the Lord, “eateth and drinketh judgment to himself” ( 1 Cor. xi. 29 ); since if 
they who defile the kingly purple are punished equally with those who rend it, it is not unreasonable that 
they who receive the Body with unclean thoughts should suffer the same punishment as those who rent it 
with the nails. Observe at least how fearful a punishment Paul declareth, when he saith, “He that despised 
Moses’ law dieth without mercy under two or three witnesses; of how much sorer punishment, suppose 
ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of 
the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing?” ( Heb. i. 28.) Take we then heed to 
ourselves, beloved, we who enjoy such blessings; and if we desire to utter any shameful word, or perceive 
ourselves hurried away by wrath or any like passion, let us consider of what things we have been deemed 
worthy, of how great a Spirit we have partaken, and this consideration shall be a sobering of our 
unreasonable passions. For how long shall we be nailed to present things? How long shall it be before we 
rouse ourselves? How long shall we neglect our own salvation? Let us bear in mind of what things Christ 
has deemed us worthy, let us give thanks, let us glorify Him, not by our faith alone, but also by our very 
works, that we may obtain the good things that are to come, through the grace and lovingkindness of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, now and ever and 
world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XLVII 


JOHN VI. 53, 54 


“Jesus therefore said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drink His blood, ye have not eternal life in yourselves. Whoso eateth My flesh, and drinketh My blood, 
hath life in himself.” 


[1.] When we converse of spiritual things, let there be nothing secular in our souls, nothing earthy, let all 
such thoughts retire, and be banished, and let us be entirely given up to the hearing the divine oracles 
only. For if at the arrival of a king all confusion is driven away, much more when the Spirit speaketh with 
us do we need great stillness, great awe. And worthy of awe is that which is said to-day. How it is so, hear. 
“Verily I say unto you, Except a man eat My flesh, and drink My blood, he hath not eternal life in him.” 
Since the Jews had before asserted that this was impossible, He showeth not only that it is not impossible, 
but that it is absolutely necessary. Wherefore He addeth, “He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood, 
hath eternal life.” 


“And I will raise him up at the last day.” For since He had said, “He that eateth of this bread shall not die 
for ever” ( ver. 50 , not verbally quoted), and it was likely that this would stand in their way, (just as they 
before said, “Abraham is dead, and the prophets are dead; and how sayest Thou, that he shall not taste of 
death?”—c. viii. 52 , not verbally quoted.) He bringeth forward the Resurrection to solve the question, and 
to show that (the man who eateth) shall not die at the last. He continually handleth the subject of the 
Mysteries, showing the necessity of the action, and that it must by all means be done. 


Ver. 55. “For My flesh is true meat, and My blood is true drink.” 


What is that He saith? He either desireth to declare that this is the true meat which saveth the soul, or to 
assure them concerning what had been said, that they might not suppose the words to be a mere enigma 
or parable, but might know that it is by all means needful to eat the Body. Then He saith, 


Ver. 56. “He that eateth My flesh, dwelleth in Me.” 


This He said, showing that such an one is blended with Him. Now what follows seems unconnected, 
unless we enquire into the sense; for, saith some one, after saying, “He that eateth My flesh, dwelleth in 
Me,” what kind of a consequence is it to add, 


Ver. 57. “As the living Father hath sent Me, and I live by the Father”? 


Yet the words harmonize perfectly. For since He continually spake of “eternal life,” to prove this point He 
introduceth the expression, “dwelleth in Me”; for “if he dwelleth in Me, and I live, it is plain that he will 
live also.” Then He saith, “As the living Father hath sent Me.” This is an expression of comparison and 
resemblance, and its meaning is of this kind, “I live in like manner as the Father liveth.” And that thou 
mayest not deem Him unbegotten, He immediately subjoineth, “by the Father,” not by this to show that He 


needeth, in order to live, any power working in Him, for He said before, to remove such a suspicion, “As 
the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son also to have life in Himself”; now if He 
needeth the working of another, it will be found that either the Father hath not given Him so to have it, 
and so the assertion is false, or if He hath so given it, then He will need no other one to support Him. 
What then means the, “By the Father”? He here merely hinteth at the cause, and what He saith is of this 
kind: “As the Father liveth, so I live, and he that eateth Me shall live by Me.” And the “life” of which He 
speaketh is not life merely, but the excellent life; for that He spake not simply of life, but of that glorious 
and ineffable life, is clear from this. For all men “live,” even unbelievers, and uninitiated, who eat not of 
that flesh. Seest thou that the words relate not to this life, but to that other? And what He saith is of this 
kind: “He that eateth My flesh, when he dieth shall not perish nor suffer punishment”; He spake not of the 
general resurrection, (for all alike rise again,) but concerning the special, the glorious Resurrection, that 
which hath a reward. 


Ver. 58. “This is that bread which came down from heaven; not as your fathers did eat manna, and are 
dead; he that eateth of this bread shall live for ever.” 


Continually doth He handle the same point, so as to imprint it on the understanding of the hearers, (for 
the teaching on these points was a kind of final teaching,) and to confirm the doctrine of the Resurrection 
and of eternal life. Wherefore He mentioneth the Resurrection since He promiseth eternal life, showing 
that that life is not now, but after the Resurrection. “And whence,” saith some one, “are these things 
clear?” From the Scriptures; to them He everywhere referreth the Jews, bidding them learn these things 
from them. And by saying, “Which giveth life to the world,” He inciteth them to jealousy, that from very 
vexation that others should enjoy the gift, they may not stay without. And continually He remindeth them 
of the manna, showing the difference, (between it and His bread,) and guiding them to the faith; for if He 
was able to support their life for forty years without harvest, or corn, or other things in course; much 
more now will He be able to do so, as having come for greater ends. Moreover, if those things were but 
types, and yet men collected what came down without sweat or labor; much more shall this be the case, 
where the difference is great both in the never dying, and in the enjoying the true life. And rightly hath 
He spoken often of “life,” since this is desired by men, and nothing is so pleasing to them as not to die. 
Since even under the old Covenant, this was the promise, length of life and many days, but now it is not 
length merely, but life having no end. He desireth at the same time to show, that He now revoketh the 
punishment caused by sin, annulling that sentence which condemneth to death, and bringing in not life 
merely, but life eternal, contrariwise to the former things. 


Ver. 59. “These things said He in the synagogue, as He taught in Capernaum.” 


[2.] The place where most of His marvels had been done, so that He ought there especially to have been 
listened to. But wherefore taught He in the synagogue and in the Temple? As well because He desired to 
catch the greatest number of them, as because He desired to show that He was not opposed to the Father. 


Ver. 60. “But many of the disciples, when they had heard this, said, This is a hard saying.” 


What means “hard”? Rough, laborious, troublesome. Yet He said nothing of this kind, for He spake not of 
a mode of life, but of doctrines, continually handling the faith which is in Him. What then means, “is a 
hard saying”? Is it because it promiseth life and resurrection? Is it because He said that He came down 
from heaven? Or that it was impossible for one to be saved who ate not His flesh? Tell me, are these 
things “hard”? Who can assert that they are? What then means “hard”? It means, “difficult to be 
received,” “transcending their infirmity,” “having much terror.” For they thought that He uttered words 
too high for His real character, and such as were above Himself. Therefore they said, 


“Who can hear it?” 
Perhaps making excuse for themselves, since they were about to start away. 


Ver. 61, 62. “When Jesus knew in Himself that His disciples murmured at it,” (for this is an attribute of His 
Godhead to bring secret things to light,) “He said unto them, Doth this offend you? What and if ye shall 
see the Son of Man ascend up where He was before?” 


This also He doth in the case of Nathanael, saying, “Because I said unto thee, I saw thee under the fig- 
tree, believest thou? Thou shalt see greater things than these.” (c. i. 50.) And to Nicodemus, “No man 
hath ascended up to heaven but the Son of man which is in heaven.” (c. iii. 13.) What then, doth He add 
difficulties to difficulties? No, (that be far from Him,) but by the greatness of the doctrines, and the 
number of them, He desireth to bring them over. For if one had said simply, “I have come down from 
heaven,” and added nothing more, he would have been the more likely to offend them; but He who said, 
“My body is the life of the world”; He who said, “As the living Father hath sent Me, so I live by the 
Father”; and who said, “I have come down from heaven,” solves the difficulty. For the man who utters any 
one great thing concerning himself may perhaps be suspected of feigning, but he who connects together 
so many one after another removes all suspicion. All that He doth and saith is intended to lead them away 
from the thought, that Joseph was His father. And it was not with a wish to strengthen, but rather to do 
away that stumbling-block, that He said this. For whosoever deemed that He was Joseph’s son could not 


receive His sayings, while one that was persuaded that He had come down from heaven, and would 
ascend thither, might more easily give heed to His words: at the same time He bringeth forward also 
another explanation, saying, 


Ver. 63. “It is the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” 


His meaning is, “Ye must hear spiritually what relateth to Me, for he who heareth carnally is not profited, 
nor gathereth any advantage.” It was carnal to question how He came down from heaven, to deem that He 
was the son of Joseph, to ask, “How can he give us His flesh to eat?” All this was carnal, when they ought 
to have understood the matter in a mystical and spiritual sense. “But,” saith some one, “how could they 
understand what the eating flesh’ might mean?” Then it was their duty to wait for the proper time and 
enquire, and not to abandon Him. 


“The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.” 


That is, they are divine and spiritual, have nothing carnal about them, are not subject to the laws of 
physical consequence, but are free from any such necessity, are even set above the laws appointed for this 
world, and have also another and a different meaning. Now as in this passage He said “spirit,” instead of 
“spiritual,” so when He speaketh of “flesh,” He meant not “carnal things,” but “carnally hearing,” and 
alluding at the same time to them, because they ever desired carnal things when they ought to have 
desired spiritual. For if a man receives them carnally, he profits nothing. “What then, is not His flesh, 
flesh?” Most certainly. “How then saith He, that the flesh profiteth nothing?” He speaketh not of His own 
flesh, (God forbid!) but of those who received His words in a carnal manner. But what is “understanding 
carnally”? It is looking merely to what is before our eyes, without imagining anything beyond. This is 
understanding carnally. But we must not judge thus by sight, but must look into all mysteries with the 
eyes within. This is seeing spiritually. He that eateth not His flesh, and drinketh not His blood, hath no life 
in him. How then doth “the flesh profit nothing,” if without it we cannot live? Seest thou that the words, 
“the flesh profiteth nothing,” are spoken not of His own flesh, but of carnal hearing? 


Ver. 64. “But there are some of you that believe not.” 


Again, according to His custom, He addeth weight to His words, by foretelling what would come to pass, 
and by showing that He spake thus not from desire of honor from them, but because He cared for them. 
And when He said “some,” He excepted the disciples. For at first He said, “Ye have both seen Me, and 
believe not” ( ver. 36 ); but here, “There are some of you that believe not.” 


For He “knew from the beginning who they were that believed not, and who should betray Him.” 


Ver. 65. “And He said, Therefore said I unto you, that no man can come unto Me except it were given unto 
Him from above from My Father.” 


[3.] Here the Evangelist intimates to us the voluntary character of the Dispensation, and His endurance of 
evil. Nor is the, “from the beginning,” put here without a cause, but that thou mayest be aware of His 
foreknowledge from the first, and that before the words were uttered, and not after the men had 
murmured nor after they had been offended, He knew the traitor, but before, which was an attribute of 
Godhead. Then He added, “Except it be given him from above from My Father”; thus persuading them to 
deem God His Father, not Joseph, and showing them that it is no common thing to believe in Him. As 
though He had said, “Unbelievers disturb Me not; trouble Me not, astonish Me not. I know of old before 
they were created, I know to whom the Father hath given to believe;” and do thou, when thou hearest that 
“He hath given,” imagine not merely an arbitrary distribution, but that if any hath rendered himself 
worthy to receive the gift, he hath received it. 


Ver. 66. “From that time many of His disciples went back, and walked no more with Him.” 


Rightly hath the Evangelist said, not that they “departed,” but that they “went back”; showing that they 
cut themselves off from any increase in virtue, and that by separating themselves they lost the faith which 
they had of old. But this was not the case with the twelve; wherefore He saith to them, 


Ver. 67. “Will ye also go away?” 


Again showing that He needeth not their ministry and service, and proving to them that it was not for this 
that He led them about with Him. For how could He when He used such expressions even to them? But 
why did He not praise them? why did He not approve them? Both because He preserved the dignity 
befitting a teacher, and also to show them that they ought rather to be attracted by this mode of dealing. 
For had He praised them, they might, supposing that they were doing Him a favor, have had some human 
feeling; but by showing them that He needed not their attendance, He kept them to Him the more. And 
observe with what prudence He spake. He said not, “Depart ye,” (this would have been to thrust them 
from Him,) but asked them a question, “Will ye also go away?” the expression of one who would remove 
all force or compulsion, and who wished not that they should be attached to Him through any sense of 
shame, but with a sense of favor. By not openly accusing, but gently glancing at them, He showeth what is 
the truly wise course under such circumstances. But we feel differently; with good reason, since we do 


everything holding fast our own honor, and therefore think that our estate is lowered by the departure of 
those who attend on us. But He neither flattered nor repulsed them, but asked them a question. Now this 
was not the act of one despising them, but of one wishing them not to be restrained by force and 
compulsion: for to remain on such terms is the same as to depart. What then saith Peter? 


Ver. 68, 69. “To whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. And we believe and are sure that 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 


Seest thou that it was not the words that caused offense, but the heedlessness, and sloth, and wrong- 
mindedness of the hearers? For even had He not spoken, they would have been offended, and would not 
have ceased to be ever anxious about bodily food, ever nailed to earth. Besides, the disciples heard at the 
same time with the others, yet they declared an opinion contrary to theirs, saying, “To whom shall we go?” 
An expression indicating much affection, for it shows that their Teacher was more precious to them than 
anything, than father or mother, or any possessions, and that if they withdrew from Him, they had not 
then whither to flee. Then lest it should seem that he had said, “to whom shall we go?” because there 
were none that would receive them, he straightway added, “Thou hast the words of eternal life.” For the 
Jews listened carnally, and with human reasonings, but the disciples spiritually, and committing all to 
faith. Wherefore Christ said, “The words which I have spoken unto you are spirit”; that is, “do not suppose 
that the teaching of My words is subject to the rule of material consequences, or to the necessity of 
created things. Things spiritual are not of this nature, nor endure to submit to the laws of earth.” This also 
Paul declareth, saying, “Say not in thine heart, Who shall ascend into heaven? (that is, to bring Christ 
down;) or, Who shall descend into the deep? (that is, to bring up Christ again from the dead.”) ( Rom. x. 6, 
7.) 


“Thou hast the words of eternal life.” These men already admitted the Resurrection, and all the 
apportionment which shall be there. And observe the brotherly and affectionate man, how he maketh 
answer for all the band. For he said not, “I know,” but, “We know.” Or rather, observe how he goes to the 
very words of his Teacher, not speaking as did the Jews. They said, “This is the son of Joseph”; but he said, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God”; and “Thou hast the words of eternal life”; having perhaps 
heard Him say, “He that believeth on Me hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day.” For he 
showed that he retained all that had been said, by recalling the very words. What then did Christ? He 
neither praised nor expressed admiration of Peter, though He had elsewhere done so; but what saith He? 


Ver. 70. “Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil?” 


For since Peter said, “We believe,” Jesus excepteth Judas from the band. In the other place Peter made no 
mention of the disciples; but when Christ said, “Whom say ye that I am?” he replied, “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God” ( Matt. xvi. 15 ); but here, since he said, “We believe,” Christ with reason 
admitteth not Judas into that band. And this He did afar off, and long before the time, to check the 
wickedness of the traitor, knowing that He should avail nothing, yet doing His own part. 


[4.] And remark His wisdom. He made not the traitor manifest, yet allowed him not to be hidden; that on 
the one hand he might not lose all shame, and become more contentious; and on the other, that he might 
not, thinking to be unperceived, work his wicked deed without fear. Therefore by degrees He bringeth 
plainer reproofs against him. First, He numbered him too among the others, when He said, “There are 
some of you that believe not,” (for that He counted the traitor the Evangelist hath declared, saying, “For 
He knew from the beginning who they were that believed not, and who should betray Him;”) but when he 
yet remained such, He brought against him a more severe rebuke, “One of you is a devil,” yet made the 
fear common to them all, wishing to conceal him. And here it is worth while to enquire, why the disciples 
at this time said nothing, but afterwards were afraid and doubted, looking one upon another, and asking, 
“Lord, is it I?” ( Matt. xxvi. 22 ), when Peter beckoned to John to find out the traitor, by enquiring of their 
Teacher which was he. What is the reason? Peter had not yet heard, “Get thee behind me, Satan,” 
wherefore he had no fear at all; but when he had been rebuked, and though he spoke through strong 
affection, instead of being approved of, had even been called “Satan,” he afterwards with reason feared 
when he heard, “One of you shall betray Me.” Besides, He saith not even now, “One of you shall betray 
Me,” but, “One of you is a devil”; wherefore they understood not what was spoken, but thought that He 
was only reflecting upon their wickedness. 


But wherefore said He, “I have chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil”? It was to show that His 
teaching was entirely free from flattery. For that they might not think that He would flatter them, because 
when all had left Him they alone remained, and confessed by Peter that He was the Christ, He leadeth 
them away from such a suspicion. And what He saith is of this kind. “Nothing abasheth Me from rebuking 
the bad; think not that because ye have remained I shall choose to flatter you, or that because ye have 
followed Me I shall not rebuke the wicked. For neither doth another circumstance abash Me, which is 
much more powerful than this to abash a teacher. For he that remaineth affordeth a proof of his affection, 
while one that hath been chosen by a teacher, being rejected, attacheth to him a character for folly among 
senseless persons. Still neither doth this cause Me to refrain from My reproofs.” This at least even now 
the heathen frigidly and senselessly urge against Christ. For God is not wont to make men good by 
compulsion and force, neither is His election and choice compulsory on those who are called, but 
persuasive. And that thou mayest learn that the calling compelleth not, consider how many of these who 


have been called have come to perdition, so that it is clear that it lieth in our own will also to be saved, or 
to perish. 


[5.] Hearing therefore these things, learn we always to be sober and to watch. For if when he who was 
reckoned among that holy band, who had enjoyed so great a gift, who had wrought miracles, (for he too 
was with the others who were sent to raise the dead and to heal lepers,) if when he was seized by the 
dreadful disease of covetousness, and betrayed his Master, neither the favors, nor the gifts, nor the being 
with Christ, nor the attendance on Him, nor the washing the feet, nor the sharing His table, nor the 
bearing the bag, availed him, if these things rather served to help on his punishment, let us also fear lest 
we ever through covetousness imitate Judas. Thou betrayest not Christ. But when thou neglectest the 
poor man wasting with hunger, or perishing with cold, that man draws upon thee the same condemnation. 
When we partake of the Mysteries unworthily, we perish equally with the Christ-slayers. When we 
plunder, when we oppress those weaker than ourselves, we shall draw down upon us severest 
punishment. And with reason; for how long shall the love of things present so occupy us, superfluous as 
they are and unprofitable? since wealth consists in superfluities, in which no advantage is. How long shall 
we be nailed to vanities? How long shall we not look through and away into heaven, not be sober, not be 
satiated with these fleeting things of earth, not learn by experience their worthlessness? Let us think of 
those who before us have been wealthy; are not all those things a dream? are they not a shadow, a flower? 
are they not a stream which floweth by? a story and a tale? Such a man has been rich, and where now is 
his wealth? It has gone, has perished, but the sins done by reason of it stay by him, and the punishment 
which is because of the sins. Yea, surely if there were no punishment, if no kingdom were set before us, it 
were a duty to show regard for those of like descent and family, to respect those who have like feelings 
with ourselves. But now we feed dogs, and many of us wild asses, and bears, and different beasts, while 
we care not for a man perishing with hunger; and a thing alien to us is more valued than that which is of 
our kin, and our own family less honored than creatures which are not so, nor related to us. 


Is it a fine thing to build one’s self splendid houses, to have many servants, to lie and gaze at a gilded 
roof? Why then, assuredly, it is superfluous and unprofitable. For other buildings there are, far brighter 
and more majestic than these; on such we must gladden our eyes, for there is none to hinder us. Wilt thou 
see the fairest of roofs? At eventide look upon the starred heaven. “But,” saith some one, “this roof is not 
mine.” Yet in truth this is more thine than that other. For thee it was made, and is common to thee and to 
thy brethren; the other is not thine, but theirs who after thy death inherit it. The one may do thee the 
greatest service, guiding thee by its beauty to its Creator; the other the greatest harm, becoming thy 
greatest accuser at the Day of Judgment, inasmuch as it is covered with gold, while Christ hath not even 
needful raiment. Let us not, I entreat you, be subject to such folly, let us not pursue things which flee 
away, and flee those which endure; let us not betray our own salvation, but hold fast to our hope of what 
shall be hereafter; the aged, as certainly knowing that but a little space of life is left us; the young, as well 
persuaded that what is left is not much. For that day cometh so as a thief in the night. Knowing this, let 
wives exhort their husbands, and husbands admonish their wives; let us teach youths and maidens, and all 
instruct one another, to care not for present things, but to desire those which are to come, that we may be 
able also to obtain them; through the grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and 
with whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, now and ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XLVIII 


JOHN VII. 1, 2 


“After these things Jesus walked in Galilee; for He would not walk in Jewry, because the Jews sought to kill 
Him. Now the Jews’ feast of tabernacles was at hand.” 


[1.] Nothing is worse than envy and malice; through these death entered into the world. For when the 
devil saw man honored, he endured not his prosperity, but used every means to destroy him. ( Wisd. ii. 
24.) And from the same root one may everywhere see this same fruit produced. Thus Abel was slain; thus 
David, with many other just men, was like to have been so; from this also the Jews became Christ-slayers. 
And declaring this the Evangelist said, “After these things Jesus walked in Galilee; for He had not power to 
walk in Jewry, because the Jews sought to kill Him.” What sayest thou, O blessed John? Had not He 
“power,” who was able to do all that He would? He that said, “Whom seek ye?” ( c. xviii. 6 ) and cast them 
backward? He who was present, yet not seen ( c. xxi. 4 ), had not He “power”? How then afterwards did 
He come among them in the midst of the temple, in the midst of the feast, when there was an assembly, 
when they that longed for murder were present, and utter those sayings which enraged them yet the 
more? Yea, this at least men marveled at, saying, “Is not this He, whom they seek to kill? And, lo, He 
speaketh boldly, and they say nothing unto Him.” ( Ver. 25, 26.) What mean these riddles? Away with the 
word! The Evangelist spake not so that he might be supposed to utter riddles, but to make it plain that He 
showeth proofs both of His Godhead and His Manhood. For when he saith, that “He had not power,” he 
speaketh of Him as a man, doing many things after the manner of men; but when he saith, that He stood 
in the midst of them, and they seized Him not, he showeth to us the power of the Godhead, (as man He 
fled, as God He appeared,) and in both cases he speaks truly. To be in the midst of those who were 
plotting against Him, and yet not be seized by them, showed His unrivaled and irresistible nature; to yield 
strengthened and authenticated the Dispensation, that neither Paul of Samosata, nor Marcion, nor those 


affected with their maladies, might have anything to say. By this then he stoppeth all their mouths. 


D 


“After these things was the Jews’ feast of tabernacles.” The words, “after these things,” mean only, that 
the writer has here been concise, and has passed over a long interval of time, as is clear from this 
circumstance. When Christ sat on the mountain, he saith, that it was the feast of the Passover; while here 
the writer mentions the “feast of tabernacles,” and during the five months hath neither related or taught 
us anything else, except the miracle of the loaves, and the sermon made to those who ate them. Yet He 
ceased not to work miracles, and to converse, both in the day, and in the evening, and oftentimes at night; 
at least, it was thus that He presided over His disciples, as all the Evangelists tell us. Why then have they 
omitted that interval? Because it was impossible to recount everything fully, and moreover, because they 
were anxious to mention those points which were followed by any fault-finding or gainsaying of the Jews. 
There were many circumstances like those which here are omitted; for that He raised the dead, healed 
the sick, and was admired, they have frequently recorded; but when they have anything uncommon to tell, 
when they have to describe any charge seemingly put forth against Him, these things they set down; such 
as this now, that “His brethren believed Him not.” For a circumstance like this brings with it no slight 
suspicion, and it is worth our while to admire their truth-loving disposition, how they are not ashamed to 
relate things which seem to bring disgrace upon their Teacher, but have been even more anxious to report 
these than other matters. For instance, the writer having passed by many signs and wonders and 
sermons, has sprung at once to this. 


Ver. 3-5. For, saith he, “His brethren said unto Him, Depart hence, and go into Judea, that Thy disciples 
also may see the works that Thou doest; for there is no man that doeth anything in secret, and he himself 
seeketh to be known openly. Show thyself to the world. For neither did His brethren believe in Him.” 


[2.] What unbelief, saith some one, is here? They exhort Him to work miracles. It is great deed; for of 
unbelief come their words, and their insolence, and their unseasonable freedom of speech. For they 
thought, that owing to their relationship, it was lawful for them to address Him boldly. And their request 
seems forsooth to be that of friends, but the words were those of great maliciousness. For in this place 
they reproach Him with cowardice and vainglory: since to say, “no man doeth anything in secret,” is the 
expression of persons charging Him with cowardice, and suspecting the things done by Him as being not 
really done; and to add, that “he seeketh to be known,” was to accuse Him of vainglory. But observe, I 
pray you, the power of Christ. Of those who said these things, one became first Bishop of Jerusalem, the 
blessed James, of whom Paul saith, “Other of the Apostles saw I none, save James, the Lord’s brother” ( 
Gal. i. 19 ); and Judas also is said to have been a marvelous man. And yet these persons had been present 
also at Cana, when the wine was made, but as yet they profited nothing. Whence then had they so great 
unbelief? From their evil mind, and from envy; for superiority among kindred is wont somehow to be 
envied by such as are not alike exalted. But who are those that they call disciples here? The crowd that 
followed Him, not the twelve. What then saith Christ? Observe how mildly He answered; He said not, 
“Who are ye that counsel and instruct Me thus?” but, 


Ver. 6. “My time is not yet come.” 


He here seemeth to me to hint at something other than He expresseth; perhaps in their envy they 
designed to deliver Him up to the Jews; and pointing out this to them, He saith, “My time is not yet come,” 
that is, “the time of the Cross and the Death, why then hasten ye to slay Me before the time?” 


“But your time is always ready.” 


As though He had said, “Though ye be ever with the Jews, they will not slay you who desire the same 
things with them; but Me they will straightway wish to kill. So that it is ever your time to be with them 
without danger, but My time is when the season of the Cross is at hand, when I must die.” For that this 
was His meaning, He showed by what followed. 


Ver. 7. “The world cannot hate you;” (how should it hate those who desire, and who run for the same 
objects as itself?) “but Me it hateth, because I testify of it, that the works thereof are evil.” 


“That is, because I upbraid and rebuke it, therefore I am hated.” From this let us learn to master our 
anger, and not to give way to unworthy passion, though they be mean men who give us counsel. For if 
Christ meekly bore with unbelievers counseling Him, when their counsel was improper and not from any 
good intention, what pardon shall we obtain, who being but dust and ashes, yet are annoyed with those 
who counsel us, and deem that we are unworthily treated, although the persons who do this may be but a 
little humbler than ourselves? Observe in this instance how He repelleth their accusation with all 
gentleness; for when they say, “Show Thyself to the world,” He replieth, “The world cannot hate you, but 
Me the world hateth”; thus removing their accusation. “So far,” He saith, “am I from seeking honor from 
men, that I cease not to reprove them, and this when I know that by this course hatred is produced 
against and death prepared for Me.” “And where,” asketh some one, “did He rebuke men?” When did He 
ever cease to do so? Did He not say, “Think not that I will accuse you to the Father? There is one that 
accuseth you, even Moses.” (c. v. 45.) And again; “I know you, that ye have not the love of God in you”: 
and “How can ye believe, who receive honor from men, and seek not the honor that cometh from God 
only?” Seest thou how He hath everywhere shown, that it was the open rebuke, not the violation of the 


Sabbath, which caused the hatred against Him? 
And wherefore doth He send them to the feast, saying, 
Ver. 8. “Go ye up to the feast: I go not up yet”? 


To show that He said these things not as needing them, or desiring to be flattered by them, but permitting 
them to do what pertained to Jews. “How then,” saith some one, “went He up after saying, I go not up’?” 
He said not, once for all, “I go not up,” but, “now,” that is, “not with you.” 


“For My time is not yet fulfilled.” 


And yet He was about to be crucified at the coming Passover. “How then went He not up also? for if He 
went not up because the time was not yet come, He ought not to have gone up at all.” But He went not up 
for this purpose, that He might suffer, but that He might instruct them. “But wherefore secretly? since He 
might by going openly both have been amidst them, and have restrained their unruly impulses as He often 
did.” It was because He would not do this continually. Since had He gone up openly, and again blinded 
them, He would have made His Godhead to shine through in a greater degree, which at present behooved 
not, but He rather concealed it. And since they thought that His remaining was from cowardice, He 
showeth them the contrary, and that it was from confidence, and a dispensation, and that knowing 
beforehand the time when He should suffer, He would, when it should at length be at hand, be most 
desirous of going up to Jerusalem. And methinks by saying, “Go ye up,” He meant, “Think not that I 
compel you to stay with Me against your will,” and this addition of, “My time is not yet fully come,” is the 
expression of one declaring that miracles must be wrought and sermons spoken, so that greater 
multitudes might believe, and the disciples be made more steadfast by seeing the boldness and the 
sufferings of their Master. 


[3.] Learn we then, from what hath been said, His kindness and gentleness; “Learn of Me, for Iam meek 
and lowly of heart” ( Matt. xi. 29 ); and let us cast away all bitterness. If any exalt himself against us, let 
us be humble; if any be bold, let us wait upon him; if any bite and devour us with mocks and jests, let us 
not be overcome; lest in defending ourselves we destroy ourselves. For wrath is a wild beast, a wild beast 
keen and angry. Let us then repeat to ourselves soothing charms drawn from the holy Scripture, and say, 
“Thou art earth and ashes.” “Why is earth and ashes proud?” ( Ecclus. x. 9 ), and, “The sway of his fury 
shall be his destruction” ( Ecclus. i. 22 ): and, “The wrathful man is not comely” ( Prov. xi. 25 , LXX.); for 
there is nothing more shameful, nothing uglier than a visage inflamed with anger. As when you stir up 
mud there is an ill savor, so when a soul is disturbed by passion there is great indecency and 
unpleasantness. “But,” saith some one, “I endure not insult from mine enemies.” Wherefore? tell me. If 
the charge be true, then thou oughtest, even before the affront, to have been pricked at heart, and thank 
thine enemy for his rebukes; if it be false, despise it. He hath called thee poor, laugh at him; he hath called 
thee base-born and foolish, then mourn for him; for “He that saith to his brother, Thou fool, shall be in 
danger of hell fire.” ( Matt. v. 22.) Whenever therefore one insults thee, consider the punishment that he 
undergoeth; then shalt thou not only not be angry, but shalt even shed tears for him. For no man is wroth 
with one in a fever or inflammation, but pities and weeps for all such; and such a thing is a soul that is 
angry. Nay, if even thou desire to avenge thyself, hold thy peace, and thou hast dealt thine enemy a mortal 
blow; while if thou addest reviling to reviling, thou hast kindled a fire. “But,” saith some one, “the 
bystanders accuse us of weakness if we hold our peace.” No, they will not condemn your weakness, but 
admire you for your wisdom. Moreover, if you are stung by insolence, you become insolent; and being 
stung, compel men to think that what hath been said of you is true. Wherefore, tell me, doth a rich man 
laugh when he is called poor? Is it not because he is conscious that he is not poor? if therefore we will 
laugh at insults, we shall afford the strongest proof that we are not conscious of the faults alleged. 
Besides, how long are we to dread the accounts we render to men? how long are we to despise our 
common Lord, and be nailed to the flesh? “For whereas there is among you strife, and envying, and 
divisions, are ye not carnal?” ( 1 Cor. iii. 3.) Let us then become spiritual, and bridle this dreadful wild 
beast. Anger differs nothing from madness, it is a temporary devil, or rather it is a thing worse than 
having a devil; for one that hath a devil may be excused, but the angry man deserves ten thousand 
punishments, voluntarily casting himself into the pit of destruction, and before the hell which is to come 
suffering punishment from this already, by bringing a certain restless turmoil and never silent storm of 
fury, through all the night and through all the day, upon the reasonings of his soul. Let us therefore, that 
we may deliver ourselves from the punishment here and the vengeance hereafter, cast out this passion, 
and show forth all meekness and gentleness, that we may find rest for our souls both here and in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. To which may we all attain, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom and with whom, to the Father and the Holy Spirit be glory, now and ever and world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XLIx 


JOHN VII. 9, 10 


“When He had said these words unto them, He abode still in Galilee. But when His brethren were gone 


up, then went He up also unto the feast, not openly, but as it were in secret.” 


[1.] The things done by Christ after the manner of men, are not so done only to establish the Incarnation, 
but also to educate us for virtue. For had He done all as God, how could we have known, on falling in with 
such things as we wished not, what we must do? As, for instance, when He was in this very place, and the 
Jews would have killed Him, He came into the midst of them, and so appeased the tumult. Now had He 
done this continually, how should we, not being able to do so, and yet falling into the like case, have 
known in what way we ought to deal with the matter, whether to perish at once, or even to use some 
contrivance in order that the word might go forward? Since, therefore, we who have no power could not 
have understood what to do on coming into the midst of our foes, on this account we are taught this very 
thing by Him. For, saith the Evangelist, Jesus, “when He had said these words, abode in Galilee; but when 
His brethren were gone up, then went He up also unto the feast, not openly, but as it were in secret.” The 
expression, “when His brethren were gone up,” is that of one showing that He chose not to go up with 
them. On which account He abode where He was, and manifested not Himself, although they in a manner 
urged Him to do so. But why did He, who ever spake openly, do so now “as it were in secret”? The writer 
saith not “secretly,” but, “as it were in secret.” For thus, as I have said, He seemed to be instructing us 
how to manage matters. And, apart from this, it was not the same to come among them when heated and 
restive, as to do so afterwards when the feast was ended. 


Ver. 11. “Then the Jews sought Him, and said, Where is He?” 


Excellent truly the good deeds at their feasts! they are eager for murder, and wish to seize Him, even 
during the feast. At least, in another place they speak thus, “Think ye that He will not come to the feast?” 
( John xi. 56 ); and here they said, “Where is He?” Through their excessive hatred and enmity they would 
not even call Him by name. Great was their reverence towards the feast, great their caution. By occasion 
of the very feast they wished to entrap Him! 


Ver. 12. “And there was much murmuring among the people concerning Him.” 


I think they were exasperated by the place where the miracle had been wrought, and were greatly 
infuriated and afraid, not so much from anger at what had gone before, as from fear lest He should again 
work something similar. But all fell out contrary to what they desired, and against their will they rendered 
Him conspicuous. 


“And some said, He is a good man; others said, Nay, but He deceiveth the people.” 


Methinks the first of these opinions was that of the many, the other that of the rulers and priests. For to 
slander Him suited their malice and wickedness. “He deceiveth,” say they, “the people.” How, tell me? 
Was it by seeming to work, not really working miracles? But experience witnesses the contrary. 


Ver. 13. “Howbeit no man spake openly of Him for fear of the Jews.” 


Seest thou everywhere the ruling body corrupted, and the ruled sound indeed in judgment, but not having 
that proper courage which a multitude especially lacketh? 


Ver. 14. “Now about the middle of the feast Jesus went up and taught.” 


By the delay He made them more attentive; for they who had sought Him on the first days and said, 
“Where is He?” when they saw Him suddenly present, observe how they drew near, and were like to press 
upon Him as He was speaking, both those who said that He was a good man, and those who said that He 
was not such; the former so as to profit by and admire Him, the latter to lay hold on and detain Him. One 
party then said, “He deceiveth the people,” by reason of the teaching and the doctrines, not 
understanding His meaning; the other on account of the miracles said, “He is a good man.” He therefore 
thus came among them when He had slackened their anger, so that they might hear His words at leisure, 
when passion no longer stopped their ears. What He taught, the Evangelist hath not told us; that He 
taught marvelously, this only he saith, and that He won and brought them over. Such was the power of His 
speech. And they who had said, “He deceiveth the people,” altered their opinion, “and marveled.” 
Wherefore also they said, 


Ver. 15. “How knoweth this man letters, having never learned?” 


Observest thou how the Evangelist showeth here also their marveling to be full of wickedness? for he 
saith not, that they admired the teaching, or that they received the words, but simply that they 
“marveled.” That is, were thrown into a state of astonishment, and doubted, saying, “Whence hath this 
man these things”? when they ought from this very difficulty to have known that there was nothing merely 
human in Him. But because they would not confess this, but stopped at wondering only, hear what He 
saith. 


Ver. 16. “My doctrine is not Mine.” 


Again He answereth to their secret thoughts, referring them to the Father, and so desiring to stop their 


mouths. 


Ver. 17. “If any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak of Myself.” 


What He saith is this, “Cast out from yourselves the malice and wrath and envy and hatred which has 
without cause been conceived against Me, then there is nothing to hinder you from knowing that My 
words are indeed the words of God. For at present these things cast a darkness over you, and destroy the 
light of right judgment, while if ye remove them this shall no longer be your case.” Yet He spake not 
(plainly) thus, (for so He would have confounded them exceedingly,) but implied it all by saying, “He that 
doeth His will shall know of the doctrine, whether it is of God, or whether I speak of Myself”; that is, 
“whether I speak anything different and strange and contrary to God.” For, “of Myself” is always put with 
this meaning, that “I say nothing except what seemeth good to Him, but all that the Father willeth, I will 
also.” 


“If any man do His will, he shall know of the doctrine.” 


“What meaneth,” “If any man do His will?” “If any man be a lover of the life which is according to virtue, 
he shall know the power of the sayings.” “If any man will give heed to the prophecies, to see whether I 
speak according to them or not.” 


[2.] But how is the doctrine His and not His? For He said not, “This doctrine is not Mine”; but having first 
said, “it is Mine,” and having claimed it as His own, He then added, “it is not Mine.” How then can the 
same thing be both “His” and not “His”? It is “His,” because He spake it not as one who had been taught; 
and it is “not His,” because it was the doctrine of the Father. How then saith He, “All that is the Father’s is 
Mine, and Mine His”? ( c. xvii. 10. ) “For if because the doctrine is the Father’s, it is not thine, that other 
assertion is false, for according to that it ought to be thine.” But the “is not Mine,” affords a strong proof 
that His doctrine and the Father’s are one; as if He had said, “It hath nothing different, as though it were 
another’s. For though My Person be different, yet so do I speak and do as not to be supposed to speak or 
do anything contrary to the Father, but rather the very same things that the Father saith and doeth.” Then 
He addeth another incontrovertible argument, bringing forward something merely human, and instructing 
them by things to which they were accustomed. And what is that? 


Ver. 18. “He that speaketh of himself seeketh his own glory.” 


That is, “He that desireth to establish any doctrine of his own, desireth to do so only that he himself may 
enjoy the glory. Now if I desire not to enjoy glory, wherefore should I desire to establish any doctrine of 
My own? He that speaketh of himself, that is, who speaketh anything peculiar or different from others, 
speaketh on this account, that he may establish his own glory; but if I seek the glory of Him that sent Me, 
wherefore should I choose to teach other things?” Seest thou that there was a cause wherefore He said 
there too that He “did nothing of Himself”? ( c. v. 19, and viii. 28.) What was it? It was that they might 
believe that He desired not the honor of the many. Therefore when His words are lowly, “I seek,” He saith, 
“the glory of the Father,” everywhere desiring to persuade them that He Himself loveth not glory. Now 
there are many reasons for His using lowly words, as that He might not be deemed unbegotten, or 
opposed to God, His being clothed with flesh, the infirmity of His hearers, that He might teach men to be 
modest, and to speak no great thing of themselves: while for speaking lofty words one could only find one 
reason, the greatness of His Nature. And if when He said, “Before Abraham was, I am” (c. viii. 58 ), they 
were offended, what would have been their case if they had continually heard high expressions? 


Ver. 19. “Did not Moses give you the Law? and yet none of you keepeth the Law? Why go ye about to kill 
Me?” 


“And what connection,” saith some one, “has this, or what has this to do with what was said before?” The 
Jews brought against Him two accusations; one, that He broke the Sabbath; the other, that He called God 
His Father, making Himself equal with God. And that this was no imagination of theirs, but His own 
declared judgment, and that He spake not as do the many, but in a special and peculiar sense, is clear 
from this circumstance. Many often called God their Father; as “Have we not all one Father, hath not one 
God created us?” ( Mal. ii. 10 ), but not for that was the people equal to God, on which account the 
hearers were not offended. As then when the Jews said, “This man is not from God,” He often healed 
them, and made defense for the violation of the Sabbath; so now had the sense they assigned to His words 
been according to their imagination, not according to His intention, He would have corrected them, and 
said, “Why suppose ye Me equal to God? I am not equal”; yet He said nothing of the kind, but, on the 
contrary, declared by what followed, that He is equal. For, “As the Father raiseth up the dead, and 
quickeneth them, so also the Son” (c. v. 21 ); and “That all may honor the Son as they honor the Father”; 
and “The works which He doeth, the same doeth the Son likewise;” all these go to establish His equality. 
Again, concerning the Law He saith, “Think not that I am come to destroy the Law or the Prophets.” ( 
Matt. v. 17.) Thus He knoweth how to remove evil suspicions which are in their minds; but in this place He 
not only doth not remove, but even confirmeth their suspicion of His equality. On which account also, 
when they said in another place, “Thou makest thyself God,” He did not remove their suspicion, but even 
confirmed it, saying, “That ye may know that the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins, He saith 


to the sick of the palsy, Take up thy bed, and walk.” ( Matt. ix. 6.) This then He first aimed at, to make 
Himself equal with God, showing that He was not God’s adversary, but that He said the same and taught 
the same with Him, and afterwards He setteth Himself to the breach of the Sabbath, saying, “Did not 
Moses give you the Law, and none of you keepeth the Law?” As though He had said, “The Law saith, Thou 
shalt not kill; but ye kill, and yet accuse Me as transgressing the Law.” But wherefore saith He, “None of 
you”? Because they all sought to kill Him. “And if,” He saith, “I even have broken the Law, it was in saving 
a man, but ye transgress it for evil. And if My action was even a transgression, yet it was in order to save, 
and I ought not to be judged by you who transgress in the greatest matters. For your conduct is a 
subverting of the whole Law.” Then also He presseth it farther, although He had said many things to them 
before, but at that former time He spake after a loftier manner, and more suitably to His own dignity, 
while now He speaketh more humbly. Wherefore? Because He would not continually irritate them. At 
present their anger had become intense, and they went on to murder. And therefore He continueth to 
check them in these two ways, by reproving their evil daring, and saying, “Why go ye about to kill Me?” 
and by modestly calling Himself, “A Man that hath told you the truth” (c. viii. 40 ), and by showing that 
murderers in heart are not worthy to judge others. And observe both the humility of Christ’s question, and 
the insolence of their answer. 


Ver. 20. “Thou hast a devil; who goeth about to kill thee?” 


[3.] The expression is one of wrath and anger, and of a soul made shameless by an unexpected reproof, 
and put to confusion before their time, as they thought. For just as a sort of robbers who sing over their 
plots, then when they desire to put him against whom they are plotting off his guard, effect their object by 
keeping silence, so also do these. But He, omitting to rebuke them for this, so as not to make them more 
shameless, again taketh in hand His defense with respect to the Sabbath, reasoning with them from the 
Law. And observe how prudently. “No wonder,” He saith, “if ye disobey Me, when ye disobey the Law 
which ye think ye obey, and which ye hold to have been given you by Moses. It is therefore no new thing, 
if ye give not heed to My words.” For because they said, “God spake to Moses, but as for this fellow we 
know not whence he is” ( c. ix. 29 ), He showeth that they were insulting Moses as well as Himself, for 
Moses gave them the Law, and they obeyed it not. 


Ver. 21. “I have done one work, and ye all marvel.” 


Observe how He argueth, where it is necessary to defend Himself, and make His defense a charge against 
them. For with respect to that which had been wrought, He introduceth not the Person of the Father, but 
His own: “I have done one work.” He would show, that not to have done it would have been to break the 
Law, and that there are many things more authoritative than the Law, and that “Moses” endured to 
receive a command against the Law, and more authoritative than the Law. For “circumcision” is more 
authoritative than the Sabbath, and yet circumcision is not of the Law, but of “the fathers.” “But I,” He 
saith, “have done that which is more authoritative and better than circumcision.” Then He mentioneth not 
the command of the Law; for instance, that the Priests profane the Sabbath, as He had said already, but 
speaketh more largely. The meaning of, “Ye marvel” ( Matt. xii. 5 ) is, “Ye are confused,” “are troubled.” 
For if the Law was to be lasting, circumcision would not have been more authoritative than it. And He said 
not, “I have done a thing greater than circumcision,” but abundantly refuteth them by saying, 


Ver. 23. “If a man receive circumcision.” 


“Seest thou that the Law is most established when a man breaketh it? Seest thou that the breaking of the 
Sabbath is the keeping of the Law? that if the Sabbath were not broken, the Law must needs have been 
broken? so that I also have established the Law.” He said not, “Ye are wroth with Me because I have 
wrought a thing which is greater than circumcision,” but having merely mentioned what had been done, 
He left it to them to judge, whether entire health was not a more necessary thing than circumcision. “The 
Law,” He saith, “is broken, that a man may receive a sign which contributeth nothing to health; are ye 
vexed and indignant at its being broken, that one might be freed from so grievous a disease?” 


Ver. 24. “Judge not according to appearance.” 


What is, “according to appearance”? “Do not, since Moses hath the greatest honor among you, give your 
decision according to your estimation of persons, but according to the nature of things; for this is to judge 
rightly. Wherefore hath no one of you reproved Moses? Wherefore hath no one disobeyed him when he 
ordereth that the Sabbath be broken by a commandment introduced from without into the Law? He 
alloweth a commandment to be of more authority than his own Law; a commandment not introduced by 
the Law, but from without, which is especially wonderful; while ye who are not lawgivers are beyond 
measure jealous for the Law, and defend it. Yet Moses, who ordereth that the Law be broken by a 
commandment which is not of the Law, is more worthy of confidence than you.” By saying then, (I have 
made) “a whole man (healthy),” He showeth that circumcision also was “partial” health. And what was the 
health procured by circumcision? “Every soul,” It saith, “that is not circumcised, shall be utterly 
destroyed.” ( Gen. xvii. 14.) “But I have raised up a man not partially afflicted, but wholly undone.” “Judge 
not,” therefore, “according to appearance.” 


Be we persuaded that this is said not merely to the men of that time, but to us also, that in nothing we 


the brethren what is true, and suitable, and saving, first touching the hope itself, and, second, touching 
the access to the hope. He indeed grants to those who beg, and teaches those who ask, and dissipates 
ignorance and dispels despair, by introducing again the same words about the rich, which become their 
own interpreters and infallible expounders. For there is nothing like listening again to the very same 
statements, which till now in the Gospels were distressing you, hearing them as you did without 
examination, and erroneously through puerility: “And going forth into the way, one approached and 
kneeled, saying, Good Master, what good thing shall I do that I may inherit everlasting life? And Jesus 
saith, Why callest thou Me good? There is none good but one, that is, God. Thou knowest the 
commandments. Do not commit adultery, Do not kill, Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, Defraud not, 
Honour thy father and thy mother. And he answering saith to Him, All these have I observed. And Jesus, 
looking upon him, loved him, and said, One thing thou lackest. If thou wouldest be perfect, sell what thou 
hast and give to the poor, and thou shall have treasure in heaven: and come, follow Me. And he was sad at 
that saying, and went away grieved: for he was rich, having great possessions. And Jesus looked round 
about, and saith to His disciples, How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God! 
And the disciples were astonished at His words. But Jesus answereth again, and saith unto them, 
Children, how hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of God! More easily shall a 
camel enter through the eye of a needle than a rich man into the kingdom of God. And they were 
astonished out of measure, and said, Who then can be saved? And He, looking upon them, said, What is 
impossible with men is possible with God. For with God all things are possible. Peter began to say to Him, 
Lo, we have left all and followed Thee. And Jesus answered and said, Verily I say unto you, Whosoever 
shall leave what is his own, parents, and brethren, and possessions, for My sake and the Gospel’s, shall 
receive an hundred-fold now in this world, lands, and possessions, and house, and brethren, with 
persecutions; and in the world to come is life everlasting. But many that are first shall be last, and the last 
first.” 


V. These things are written in the Gospel according to Mark; and in all the rest correspondingly; although 
perchance the expressions vary slightly in each, yet all show identical agreement in meaning. 


But well knowing that the Saviour teaches nothing in a merely human way, but teaches all things to His 
own with divine and mystic wisdom, we must not listen to His utterances carnally; but with due 
investigation and intelligence must search out and learn the meaning hidden in them. For even those 
things which seem to have been simplified to the disciples by the Lord Himself are found to require not 
less, even more, attention than what is expressed enigmatically, from the surpassing superabundance of 
wisdom in them. And whereas the things which are thought to have been explained by Him to those within 
—those called by Him the children of the kingdom—require still more consideration than the things which 
seemed to have been expressed simply, and respecting which therefore no questions were asked by those 
who heard them, but which, pertaining to the entire design of salvation, and to be contemplated with 
admirable and supercelestial depth of mind, we must not receive superficially with our ears, but with 
application of the mind to the very spirit of the Saviour, and the unuttered meaning of the declaration. 


VI. For our Lord and Saviour was asked pleasantly a question most appropriate for Him,—the Life 
respecting life, the Saviour respecting salvation, the Teacher respecting the chief doctrines taught, the 
Truth respecting the true immortality, the Word respecting the word of the Father, the Perfect respecting 
the perfect rest, the Immortal respecting the sure immortality. He was asked respecting those things on 
account of which He descended, which He inculcates, which He teaches, which He offers, in order to 
show the essence of the Gospel, that it is the gift of eternal life. For He foresaw as God, both what He 
would be asked, and what each one would answer Him. For who should do this more than the Prophet of 
prophets, and the Lord of every prophetic spirit? And having been called “good,” and taking the starting 
note from this first expression, He commences His teaching with this, turning the pupil to God, the good, 
and first and only dispenser of eternal life, which the Son, who received it of Him, gives to us. 


VII. Wherefore the greatest and chiefest point of the instructions which relate to life must be implanted in 
the soul from the beginning,—to know the eternal God, the giver of what is eternal, and by knowledge and 
comprehension to possess God, who is first, and highest, and one, and good. For this is the immutable and 
immoveable source and support of life, the knowledge of God, who really is, and who bestows the things 
which really are, that is, those which are eternal, from whom both being and the continuance of it are 
derived to other beings. For ignorance of Him is death; but the knowledge and appropriation of Him, and 
love and likeness to Him, are the only life. 


VII. He then who would live the true life is enjoined first to know Him “whom no one knows, except the 
Son reveal (Him).” Next is to be learned the greatness of the Saviour after Him, and the newness of grace; 
for, according to the apostle, “the law was given by Moses, grace and truth came by Jesus Christ;” and the 
gifts granted through a faithful servant are not equal to those bestowed by the true Son. If then the law of 
Moses had been sufficient to confer eternal life, it were to no purpose for the Saviour Himself to come and 
suffer for us, accomplishing the course of human life from His birth to His cross; and to no purpose for 
him who had done all the commandments of the law from his youth to fall on his knees and beg from 
another immortality. For he had not only fulfilled the law, but had begun to do so from his very earliest 
youth. For what is there great or pre-eminently illustrious in an old age which is unproductive of faults? 
But if one in juvenile frolicsomeness and the fire of youth shows a mature judgment older than his years, 


pervert justice, but do all in its behalf; that whether a man be poor or rich, we give no heed to persons, 
but enquire into things. “Thou shalt not pity,” It saith, “the poor in judgment.” ( Ex. xxiii. 3.) What is 
meant? “Be not broken down, nor bent,” It saith, “if he that doth the wrong be a poor man.” Now if you 
may not favor a poor man, much less a rich. And this I say not only to you who are judges, but to all men, 
that they nowhere pervert justice, but preserve it everywhere pure. “The Lord,” It saith, “loveth 
righteousness”; and, “he that loveth iniquity hateth his own soul.” ( Ps. xi. 7 and 5 , LXX.) Let us not, I 
entreat, hate our own souls, nor love unrighteousness. For certainly its profit in the present world is little 
or nothing, and for the world to come it brings great damage. Or rather, I should say, that not even here 
can we enjoy it; for when we live softly, yet with an evil conscience, is not this vengeance and 
punishment? Let us then love righteousness, and never look aside from that law. For what fruit shall we 
gain from the present life, if we depart without having attained unto excellence? What there will help us? 
Will friendship, or relations, or this or that man’s favor? What am I saying? this or that man’s favor? 
Though we have Noah, Job, or Daniel for a father, this will avail us nothing if we be betrayed by our own 
works. One thing alone we need, that is, excellency of soul. This will be able to carry you safe through, 
and to deliver you from everlasting fire, this will escort you to the Kingdom of Heaven. To which may we 
all attain, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom, to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, now and ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY L 


JOHN VII. 25-27 


“Then said some of them of Jerusalem, Is not this he, whom they seek to kill? But, lo, he speaketh boldly, 
and they say nothing unto him. Do the rulers know indeed that this is the very Christ? Howbeit we know 
this man whence he is.” 


[1.] Nothing is placed in the Holy Scriptures without a reason, for they were uttered by the Holy Ghost, 
therefore let us enquire exactly into every point. For it is possible from one expression to find out the 
entire meaning (of a passage), as in the case before us. “Many of them of Jerusalem said, Is not this he, 
whom they seek to kill? But, lo, he speaketh boldly, and they say nothing unto him.” Now why is added, 
“them of Jerusalem”? The Evangelist by this shows, that they who had most enjoyed His mighty miracles 
were more pitiable than any; they who had beheld the greatest proof of His Godhead, and yet committed 
all to the judgment of their corrupt rulers. For was it not a great proof of it, that men furious and bent on 
murder, who went about and sought to kill Him, should be quiet of a sudden, when they had Him in their 
hands? Who could have effected this? who thus quenched their absolute fury? Still after such proofs, 
observe the folly and the madness of the men. “Is not this he, whom they seek to kill?” See how they 
accuse themselves; “whom,” It saith, “they seek to kill, and yet they say nothing to him.” And not only do 
they say nothing to Him, but nothing even when He “speaketh boldly.” For one who spoke boldly and with 
all freedom would naturally have the more angered them; but they did nothing. “Do they know indeed that 
this is the very Christ?” “What think ye? What opinion give ye?” The contrary, It saith. On which account 
they said, “We know this man whence he is.” What malice, what contradiction! They do not even follow 
the opinion of their rulers, but bring forward another, perverse, and worthy of their own folly; “We know 
him whence he is.” 


“But when Christ cometh, no man knoweth whence He is.” ( Matt. ii. 4.) 


“Yet your rulers when asked replied, that He should be born in Bethlehem.” And others again said, “God 
spake unto Moses, but as for this fellow, we know not from whence he is.” ( c. ix. 29.) “We know whence 
he is,” and “we know not whence He is”; observe the words of drunken men. And again, “Doth Christ 
come out of Galilee?” ( Ver. 41.) Is He not of “the town of Bethlehem”? Seest thou that theirs is the 
decision of madmen? “We know,” and, “we know not”; “Christ cometh from Bethlehem”; “When Christ 
cometh, no man knoweth whence He is.” What can be plainer than this contradiction? For they only 
looked to one thing, which was, not to believe. What then is Christ’s reply? 


Ver. 28. “Ye both know Me, and ye know whence I am: and I am not come of Myself, but He that sent Me is 
true, whom ye know not.” 


[2.] And again, “If ye had known Me, ye should have known My Father also.” (c. viii. 19.) How then saith 
He, that they both “know Him,” and “whence He is,” and then, “that they neither know Him, nor the 
Father”? He doth not contradict, (away with the thought,) but is very consistent with Himself. For He 
speaketh of a different kind of knowledge, when He saith, “ye know not”; as when He saith, “The sons of 
Eli were wicked sons, they knew not the Lord” ( 1 Sam. ii. 12 ); and again, “Israel doth not know Me.” ( 
Isa. i. 3.) So also Paul saith, “They profess that they know God, but in works they deny Him.” ( Tit. i. 16.) It 
is therefore possible, “knowing,” “not to know.” This then is what He saith: “If ye know Me, ye know that I 
am the Son of God.” For the “whence I am” doth not here denote place. As is clear from what followeth, “I 
am not come of Myself, but He that sent Me is true, whom ye know not,” referring here to the ignorance 
shown by their works. [As Paul saith, “They profess that they know God, but in works they deny Him.”] 
For their fault came not merely of ignorance, but of wickedness, and an evil will; because even though 
they knew this, they chose to be ignorant. But what manner of connection is there here? How is it that He, 


reproving them, useth their own words? For when they say, “We know this man whence he is,” He addeth, 
“ye both know Me.” Was their expression, “We know him not”? Nay, they said, “We know him.” But 
(observe), they by saying the, “We know whence he is,” declared nothing else than that He was “of the 
earth,” and that He was “the carpenter’s son”; but He led them up to heaven, saying, “Ye know whence I 
am,” that is, not thence whence ye suppose, but from that place whence He that sent Me (hath sent Me). 
For to say, “I am not come of Myself,” intimateth to them, that they knew that He was sent by the Father, 
though they did not disclose it. So that He rebuketh them in a twofold manner; first, what they said in 
secret He published aloud, so as to put them to shame; after that He revealed also what was in their 
hearts. As though He had said, “I am not one of the abjects, nor of those who come for nothing, but He 
that sent Me is true, whom ye know not.’” What meaneth,”He that sent Me is true”? “If He be true, He 
hath sent Me for the truth; if He be true, it is probable that He who is sent is true also.” This also He 
proveth in another way, vanquishing them with their own words. For whereas they had said, “When Christ 
cometh, no man knoweth whence He is,” He proveth from this that He Himself is the Christ. They used 
the words, “No man knoweth,” with reference to distinction of some definite locality; but from the same 
words He showeth Himself to be the Christ, because He came from the Father; and everywhere He 
witnesseth that He alone hath the knowledge of the Father, saying, “Not that any man hath seen the 
Father, save He which is from the Father.” ( c. vi. 46.) And His words exasperated them; for to tell them, 
“Ye know Him not,” and to rebuke them because knowing they pretended to be ignorant, was sufficient to 
sting and annoy them. 


Ver. 30. “Then they sought to take Him, and no man laid his hand upon Him, because His hour was not yet 
come.” 


Seest thou that they are invisibly restrained, and their anger bridled? But wherefore saith It not, that He 
had restrained them invisibly, but, “Because His hour was not yet come”? The Evangelist was minded to 
speak more humanly and in a lowlier strain, so that Christ might be deemed to be also Man. For because 
Christ everywhere speaketh of sublime matters, he therefore intersperseth expressions of this kind. And 
when Christ saith, “I am from Him,” He speaketh not as a Prophet who learneth, but as seeing Him, and 
being with Him. 


Ver. 29. “I know Him,” He saith, “for Iam from Him, and He hath sent Me.” 


Seest thou how He continually seeketh to prove the, “I am not come of Myself,” and, “He that sent Me is 
true,” striving not to be thought an enemy of God? And observe how great is the profit of the humility of 
His words; for, it saith, after this many said, 


Ver. 31. “When Christ cometh, will He do more miracles than these which this man hath done?” 


How many were the miracles? In truth, there were three, that of the wine, that of the paralytic, and that 
of the nobleman’s son; and the Evangelist hath related no more. From which circumstance it is plain, as I 
have often said, that the writers pass by most of them, and discourse to us of those alone on account of 
which the rulers ill-treated Him. “Then they sought to take Him,” and kill Him. Who “sought”? Not the 
multitude, who had no desire of rule, nor could be made captives by malice; but the priests. For they of 
the multitude said, “When Christ cometh, will He do more miracles?” Yet neither was this sound faith, but, 
as it were, the idea of a promiscuous crowd; for to say, “When He cometh,” was not the expression of men 
firmly persuaded that He was the Christ. We may either understand the words thus, or that they were 
uttered by the multitudes when they came together. “Since,” they may have said, “our rulers are taking 
every pains to prove that this man is not the Christ, let us suppose that he is not the Christ; will the Christ 
be better than he?” For, as I ever repeat, men of the grosser sort are led in not by doctrine, nor by 
preaching, but by miracles. 


Ver. 32. “The Pharisees heard the people murmuring, and sent servants to take Him.” 


Seest thou that the violation of the Sabbath was a mere pretense? and that what most stung them was this 
murmuring? For here, though they had no fault to find with Him for anything said or done, they desired to 
take Him because of the multitude. They dared not do it themselves, suspecting danger, but sent their 
hired servants. Alas! for their tyranny and their madness, or rather, I should say, for their folly. After 
having often attempted themselves, and not prevailed, they committed the matter to servants, simply 
satisfying their anger. Yet He had spoken much at the pool (c. v.), and they had done nothing of the kind; 
they sought indeed occasion, but they attempted not, while here they can endure it no longer, when the 
multitude is about to run to Him. What then saith Christ? 


Ver. 33. “Yet a little while am I with you.” Having power to bow and terrify His hearers, He uttereth words 
full of humility. As though He had said, “Why are ye eager to persecute and kill Me? Wait a little while, 
and even though you should be eager to keep Me back, I shall not endure it.” That no one should (as they 
did) suppose that the, “Yet a little while am I with you,” denoted a common death, that no one might 
suppose this, or that He wrought nothing after death, He added, 


Ver. 34. “And where I am, thither ye cannot come.” 


Now had He been about to continue in death, they might have gone to Him, for to that place we all 
depart. His words therefore bent the simpler portion of the multitude, terrified the bolder, made the more 
intelligent anxious to hear Him, since but little time was now left, and since it was not in their power 
always to enjoy this teaching. Nor did He merely say, “I am here,” but, “I am with you,” that is, “Though 
ye persecute, though ye drive Me away, yet for a little while I shall not cease dispensing what is for your 
good, saying and recommending the things that relate to your salvation.” 


Ver. 33. “And I go unto Him that sent Me.” This was enough to terrify and throw them into an agony. For 
that they should stand in need of Him, He declareth also. 


Ver. 34. “Ye shall seek Me,” He saith, (not only “ye shall not forget Me,” but ye shall even “seek Me,”) 
“and shall not find Me.” 


[3.] And when did the Jews “seek Him”? Luke saith that the women mourned over Him, and it is probable 
that many others, both at the time and when the city was taken, remembered Christ and His miracles, and 
sought His presence. ( Luke xxiii. 49.) Now all this He added, desiring to attract them. For the facts that 
the time left was short, that He should after His departure be regretfully desired by them, and that they 
should not then be able to find Him, were all together sufficient to persuade them to come to Him. For 
had it not been that His presence should with regret be desired by them, He would not have seemed to 
them to be saying any great thing; if, again, it was about to be desired, and they able to find Him, neither 
so would this have disturbed them. Again, had He been about to stay with them a long time, so also they 
would have been remiss. But now He in every way compelleth and terrifieth them. And the, “I go to Him 
that sent Me,” is the expression of one declaring that no harm will happen to Him from their plotting, and 
that His Passion was voluntary. Wherefore now He uttered two predictions, that after a little while He 
should depart, and that they should not come to Him; a thing which belonged not to human intelligence, 
the foretelling His own death. Hear for instance, David saying, “Lord, make me to know mine end and the 
number of my days, what it is, that I may know what time I have.” ( Ps. xxxix. 4.) There is no man at all 
that knoweth this; and by one the other is confirmed. And I think that He speaketh this covertly to the 
servants, and directeth His discourse to them, thus specially attracting them, by showing them that He 
knew the cause of their arrival. As though He had said, “Wait a little, and I shall depart.” 


Ver. 35. “Then said the Jews among themselves, Whither will he go?” 


Yet they who had wished to be rid of Him, who did all in their power not to see Him, ought not to have 
asked this question, but to have said, “we are glad of it, when will the departure take place?” but they 
were somewhat affected at His words, and with foolish suspicion question one another, “whither will he 
go?” 


“Will he go unto the dispersion of the Gentiles?” 


What is, “the dispersion of the Gentiles”? The Jews gave this name to other nations, because they were 
everywhere scattered and mingled fearlessly with one another. And this reproach they themselves 
afterwards endured, for they too were a “dispersion.” For of old all their nation was collected into one 
place, and you could not anywhere find a Jew, except in Palestine only; wherefore they called the Gentiles 
a “dispersion,” reproaching them, and boasting concerning themselves. What then meaneth, “Whither I go 
ye cannot come”? For all nations at that time had intercourse with them, and there were Jews everywhere. 
He would not therefore, if He had meant the Gentiles, have said, “Where ye cannot come.” After saying, 
“Will he go to the dispersion of the Gentiles?” they did not add, “and ruin,” but, “and teach them.” To such 
a degree had they abated their anger, and believed His words; for they would not, had they not believed, 
have enquired among themselves what the saying was. 


These words were spoken indeed to the Jews, but fear there is lest they be suited to us also, that “where 
He is” we “cannot come” on account of our life being full of sins. For concerning the disciples He saith, “I 
will that they also be with Me where I am” (c. xvii. 24 ), but concerning ourselves, I dread lest the 
contrary be said, that, “Where I am, ye cannot come.” For when we act contrary to the commandments, 
how can we go to that place? Even in the present life, if any soldier act unworthily towards his king, he 
will not be able to see the king, but being deprived of his authority will suffer the severest punishment; if 
therefore we steal, or covet, if we wrong or strike others, if we work not deeds of mercy, we shall not be 
able to go thither, but shall suffer what happened to the virgins. For where He was, they were not able to 
enter in, but retired, their lamps having gone out, that is, grace having left them. For we can, if we will, 
increase the brightness of that flame which we received straightway by the grace of the Spirit; but if we 
will not do this, we shall lose it, and when that is quenched, there will be nothing else than darkness in 
our souls; since, as while a lamp is burning the light is strong, so when it is extinguished there is nothing 
but gloom. Wherefore the Apostle saith, “Quench not the Spirit.” ( 1 Thess. v. 19.) And It is quenched 
when It hath not oil, when there is any violent gust of wind, when It is cramped and confined, (for so fire 
is quenched,) and It is cramped by worldly cares, and quenched by evil desires. In addition to the causes 
we have mentioned, nothing quencheth It so much as inhumanity, cruelty, and rapine. For when, besides 
having no oil, we pour upon it cold water, (for covetousness is this, which chills with despondency the 
souls of those we wrong,) whence shall it be kindled again? We shall depart, therefore, carrying dust and 
ashes with us, and having much smoke to convict us of having had lamps and of having extinguished 


them; for where there is smoke, there needs must have been fire which hath been quenched. May none of 
us ever hear that word, “I know you not.” ( Matt. xxv. 12.) And whence shall we hear that word, but from 
this, if ever we see a poor man, and are as though we saw him not? If we will not know Christ when He is 
an hungered, He too will not know us when we entreat His mercy. And with justice; for how shall he who 
neglects the afflicted, and gives not of that which is his own, how shall he seek to receive of that which is 
not his own? Wherefore, I entreat you, let us do and contrive everything, so that oil fail not us, but that we 
may trim our lamps, and enter with the Bridegroom into the bride-chamber. To which may we all attain, 
through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom, to the Father 
and the Holy Ghost be glory, now and ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LI 


JOHN VII. 37, 38 


“In the last day, the great day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come 
unto Me, and drink. He that believeth on Me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water.” 


[1.] They who come to the divine preaching and give heed to the faith, must manifest the desire of thirsty 
men for water, and kindle in themselves a similar longing; so will they be able also very carefully to retain 
what is said. For as thirsty men, when they have taken a bowl, eagerly drain it and then desist, so too they 
who hear the divine oracles if they receive them thirsting, will never be weary until they have drunk them 
up. For to show that men ought ever to thirst and hunger, “Blessed,” It saith, “are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness” ( Matt. v. 6 ); and here Christ saith, “If any man thirst, let him come unto 
Me, and drink.” What He saith is of this kind, “I draw no man to Me by necessity and constraint; but if any 
hath great zeal, if any is inflamed with desire, him I call.” 


But why hath the Evangelist remarked that it was “on the last day, that great day”? For both the first day 
and the last were “great,” while the intermediate days they spent rather in enjoyment. Wherefore then 
saith he, “in the last day”? Because on that day they were all collected together. For on the first day He 
came not, and told the reason to His brethren, nor yet on the second and third days saith He anything of 
this kind, lest His words should come to nought, the hearers being about to run into indulgence. But on 
the last day when they were returning home He giveth them supplies for their salvation, and crieth aloud, 
partly by this showing to us His boldness, and partly for the greatness of the multitude. And to show that 
He spake not of material drink, He addeth, “He that believeth on Me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water.” By “belly” he here meaneth the heart, as also in another place It 
saith, “And Thy Law in the midst of my belly.” ( Ps. xl. 10 ; Theodotion.) But where hath the Scripture said, 
that “rivers of living water shall flow from his belly”? Nowhere. What then meaneth, “He that believeth on 
Me, as the Scripture saith”? Here we must place a stop, so that the, “rivers shall flow from his belly,” may 
be an assertion of Christ. For because many said, “This is the Christ”; and, “When the Christ cometh will 
He do more miracles?” He showeth that it behooveth to have a correct knowledge, and to be convinced 
not so much from the miracles as from the Scriptures. Many, in fact, who even saw Him working marvels 
received Him not as Christ, and were ready to say, “Do not the Scriptures say that Christ cometh of the 
seed of David?” and on this they continually dwelt. He then, desiring to show that He did not shun the 
proof from the Scriptures, again referreth them to the Scriptures. He had said before, “Search the 
Scriptures” (c. v. 39 ); and again, “It is written in the Prophets, And they shall be taught of God” (c. vi. 45 
); and, “Moses accuseth you” (c. v. 45 ); and here,”As the Scripture hath said, rivers shall flow from his 
belly,” alluding to the largeness and abundance of grace. As in another place He saith, “A well of water 
springing up unto eternal life” (c. iv. 14 ), that is to say, “he shall possess much grace”; and elsewhere He 
calleth it, “eternal life,” but here, “living water.” He calleth that “living” which ever worketh; for the grace 
of the Spirit, when it hath entered into the mind and hath been established, springeth up more than any 
fountain, faileth not, becometh not empty, stayeth not. To signify therefore at once its unfailing supply and 
unlimited operation, He hath called it “a well” and “rivers,” not one river but numberless; and in the 
former case He hath represented its abundance by the expression, “springing.” And one may clearly 
perceive what is meant, if he will consider the wisdom of Stephen, the tongue of Peter, the vehemence of 
Paul, how nothing bare, nothing withstood them, not the anger of multitudes, not the risings up of tyrants, 
not the plots of devils, not daily deaths, but as rivers borne along with a great rushing sound, so they went 
on their way hurrying all things with them. 


Ver. 39. “But this spake He of the Spirit, which they that believe on Him should receive; for the Holy Ghost 
was not yet given.” 


[2.] How then did the Prophets prophesy and work those ten thousand wonders? For the Apostles cast not 
out devils by the Spirit, but by power received from Him; as He saith Himself, “If I by Beelzebub cast out 
devils, by whom do your children cast them out?” ( Matt. xii. 27.) And this He said, signifying that before 
the Crucifixion not all cast out devils by the Spirit, but that some did so by the power received from Him. 
So when He was about to send them, He said, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost” (c. xx. 22 ); and again, “The 
Holy Ghost came upon them” ( Acts xix. 6 ), and then they wrought miracles. But when He was sending 
them, the Scripture said not, that “He gave to them the Holy Ghost,” but that He gave to them “power,” 


saying, “Cleanse the lepers, cast out devils, raise the dead, freely ye have received, freely give.” ( Matt. x. 
1, 8.) But in the case of the Prophets, all allow that the Gift was that of the Holy Spirit. But this Grace was 
stinted and departed and failed from off the earth, from the day in which it was said, “Your house is left 
unto you desolate” ( Matt. xxiii. 38 ); and even before that day its dearth had begun, for there was no 
longer any prophet among them, nor did Grace visit their holy things. Since then the Holy Ghost had been 
withheld, but was for the future to be shed forth abundantly, and since the beginning of this imparting 
was after the Crucifixion, not only as to its abundance, but also as to the increased greatness of the gifts, 
(for the Gift was more marvelous, as when It saith, “Ye know not what Spirit ye are of” ( Luke ix. 55 ); and 
again, “For ye have not received the Spirit of bondage, but the Spirit of adoption” ( Rom. viii. 15 ); and the 
men of old possessed the Spirit themselves, but imparted It not to others, while the Apostles filled tens of 
thousands with It,) since then, I say, they were to receive this Gift, but It was not yet given, for this cause 
he addeth, “The Holy Ghost was not yet.” Since then the Lord spoke of this grace, the Evangelist hath 
said, “For the Holy Ghost was not yet,” that is, “was not yet given,” 


“Because Jesus was not yet glorified.” 


Calling the Cross, “glory.” For since we were enemies, and had sinned, and fallen short of the gift of God, 
and were haters of God, and since grace was a proof of our reconciliation, and since a gift is not given to 
those who are hated, but to friends and those who have been well-pleasing; it was therefore necessary 
that the Sacrifice should first be offered for us, that the enmity (against God) which was in our flesh 
should be done away, that we should become friends of God, and so receive the Gift. For if this was done 
with respect to the promise made to Abraham, much more with respect to grace. And this Paul hath 
declared, saying, “If they which are of the Law be heirs, faith is made void—because the Law worketh 
wrath.” ( Rom. iv. 14, 15.) What he saith, is of this kind: God “promised that He would give the earth to 
Abraham and to his seed: but his descendants were unworthy of the promise, and of their own deeds 
could not be well-pleasing unto God. On this account came in faith, an easy action, that it might draw 
grace unto it, and that the promise might not fail. And It saith, 


“Therefore it is of faith, that it might be by grace, to the end the promise might be sure.” ( Rom. iv. 16.) 
Wherefore it is by grace, since by their own labors they prevailed not. 


But wherefore after saying, “according to the Scriptures,” did He not add the testimony? Because their 
mind was corrupt; for, 


Ver. 40-42. “Some said, This is the Prophet. Others said, He deceiveth the people; others said, Christ 
cometh not from Galilee, but from the village of Bethlehem.” 


Others said, “When Christ cometh, no man knoweth whence He is” ( ver. 27 ); and there was a difference 
of opinion, as might be expected in a confused multitude; for not attentively did they listen to His words, 
nor for the sake of learning. Wherefore He maketh them no answer; yet they said, “Doth Christ come out 
of Galilee?” And He had praised, as being “an Israelite indeed,” Nathanael, who had said in a more 
forcible and striking manner, “Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth?” (c. i. 46.) But then these 
men, and they who said to Nicodemus, “Search and look, for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet” ( ver. 52 ), 
said it not seeking to learn, but merely to overturn the opinion concerning Christ. Nathanael said this, 
being a lover of the truth, and knowing exactly all the ancient histories; but they looked only to one thing, 
and that was to remove the opinion that He was the Christ, on which account He revealed nothing to 
them. For they who even contradicted themselves, and said at one time, “No man knoweth whence He 
cometh,” at another, “From Bethlehem,” would manifestly even if they had been informed have opposed 
Him. For be it that they knew not the place of His birth, that He was from Bethlehem, because of His 
dwelling in Nazareth, (yet this cannot be allowed, for He was not born there,) were they ignorant of His 
race also, that He was “of the house and lineage of David”? How then said they, “Doth not Christ come of 
the seed of David?” ( Ver. 42.) Because they wished to conceal even this fact by that question, saying all 
that they said with malicious intent. Why did they not come to Him and say, “Since we admire thee in 
other respects, and thou biddest us believe thee according to the Scriptures, tell us how it is that the 
Scriptures say that Christ must come from Bethlehem, when thou art come from Galilee?” But they said 
nothing of the kind, but all in malice. And to show that they spoke not enquiringly, nor as desiring to learn, 
the Evangelist straightway hath added, that, 


Ver. 44. “Some of them would have taken Him, but no man laid his hand upon Him.” 


This, if nothing else, might have been sufficient to cause compunction in them, but they felt it not, as the 
Prophet saith, “They were cleft asunder, and were not pricked in heart.” ( Ps. xxxv. 15 , LXX.) 


[3.] Such a thing is malice! it will give way to nothing, it looks to one thing only, and that is, to destroy the 
person against whom it plotteth. But what saith the Scripture? “Whoso diggeth a pit for his neighbor, shall 
fall into it himself.” ( Prov. xxvi. 277.) Which was the case then. For they desired to kill Him, to stop, as they 
thought, His preaching; the result was the opposite. For the preaching flourishes by the grace of Christ, 
while all that was theirs is quenched and perished; they have lost their country, their freedom, their 
security, their worship, they have been deprived of all their prosperity, and are become slaves and 
captives. 


Knowing then this, let us never plot against others, aware that by so doing we whet the sword against 
ourselves, and inflict upon ourselves the deeper wound. Hath any one grieved thee, and desireth thou to 
avenge thyself on him? Avenge not thyself; so shalt thou be able to be avenged; but if thou avenge thyself, 
thou art not avenged. Think not that this is a riddle, but a true saying. “How, and in what way?” Because if 
thou avenge not thyself on him, thou makest God his enemy; but if thou avenge thyself, no longer so. 
“Vengeance is Mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” ( Rom. xii. 19.) For if we have servants, and they having 
quarreled with each other, do not give place to us for judgment and for punishment, but take it upon 
themselves; though they come to us ten thousand times, we not only shall not avenge them, but shall even 
be wroth with them, saying, “Thou runaway, thou flogging-post, thou oughtest to have submitted all to us, 
but since thou hast prevented us and avenged thyself, trouble us no farther”; much more shall God, who 
hath bidden us commit all unto Him, say this. For how can it be otherwise than absurd, when we demand 
from our servants so much minding of wisdom and obedience, but will not yield to our Master in those 
matters in which we desire our domestics to yield to us? This I say because of your readiness to inflict 
punishment one upon another. The truly wise man ought not to do this even, but to pardon and forgive 
offenses, though there were not that great reward proposed, the receiving in return forgiveness. For, tell 
me, if thou condemnest one who hath sinned, wherefore dost thou sin thyself, and fall into the same fault? 
Hath he insulted? Insult not thou again, or thou hast insulted thyself. Hath he struck? Strike not thou 
again, for then there is no difference between you. Hath he vexed thee? Vex him not again, for the profit is 
nothing, and thou wilt in thy turn be placed on an equality with those who have wronged thee. Thus, if 
thou bear with meekness and gentleness, thou shalt be able to reprove thine enemy, to shame him, to 
weary him of being wroth. No man cures evil with evil, but evil with good. These rules of wisdom give 
some of the heathen; now if there be such wisdom among the foolish heathen, let us be ashamed to show 
ourselves inferior to them. Many of them have been injured, and have borne it; many have been 
maliciously accused, and not defended themselves; have been plotted against, and have repaid by 
benefits. And there is no small fear lest some of them be found in their lives to be greater than we, and so 
render our punishment severer. For when we who have partaken of the Spirit, we who look for the 
Kingdom, who follow wisdom for the sake of heavenly things, who fear (not) hell, and are bidden to 
become angels, who enjoy the Mysteries; when we reach not to the virtue unto which they have attained, 
what pardon shall we have? If we must go beyond the Jews, (for, “Except your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the Kingdom of Heaven”— 
Matt. v. 20 ,) much more the heathen; if the Pharisees, much more the unbelievers. Since if when we go 
not beyond the righteousness of the Jews, the Kingdom is shut against us, how shall we be able to attain 
unto it when we prove ourselves worse than the heathen? Let us then cast out all bitterness, and wrath, 
and anger. To speak “the same things, to me indeed is not grievous, but for you it is safe,” ( Philip. iii. 1.) 
For physicians also often use the same remedy, and we will not cease from sounding the same things in 
your ears, reminding, teaching, exhorting, for great is the tumult of worldly things, and it causes in us 
forgetfulness, and we have need of continual teaching. Let us then, in order that we meet not together in 
this place uselessly and in vain, exhibit the proof which is by works, that so we may obtain the good things 
to come, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom, to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, now and ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LII 


JOHN VII. 45, 46 


“Then came the officers to the Chief Priests and Pharisees; and they said unto them, Why have ye not 
brought him? The officers answered, Never man spake like this Man.” 


[1.] There is nothing clearer, nothing simpler than the truth, if we deal not perversely; just as (on the 
other hand) if we deal perversely, nothing is more difficult. For behold, the Scribes and Pharisees, who 
seemed forsooth to be wiser than other men, being ever with Christ for the sake of plotting against Him, 
and beholding His miracles, and reading the Scriptures, were nothing profited, but were even harmed; 
while the officers, who could not claim one of these privileges, were subdued by one single sermon, and 
they who had gone forth to bind Him, came back bound themselves by wonder. We must not only marvel 
at their understanding, that they needed not signs, but were taken by the teaching alone; (for they said 
not, “Never man wrought miracles thus,” but, “Never man spake thus”;) we must not, I say, merely marvel 
at their understanding, but also at their boldness, that they spake thus to those that had sent them, to the 
Pharisees, to His enemies, to men who were doing all with a view to gratify their enmity. “The officers,” 
saith the Evangelist, “came, and the Pharisees said unto them, Why have ye not brought him?” To “come” 
was a far greater deed than to have remained, for in the latter case they would have been rid of the 
annoyance of these men, but now they become heralds of the wisdom of Christ, and manifested their 
boldness in greater degree. And they say not, “We could not become of the multitude, for they gave heed 
unto Him as unto a prophet”; but what? “Never man spake as this Man.” Yet they might have alleged that, 
but they show their right feeling. For theirs was the saying not only of men admiring Him, but blaming 
their masters, because they had sent them to bind Him whom it behooved rather to hear. Yet they had not 
heard a sermon either, but a short one; for when the long mind is impartial, there is no need of long 
arguments. Such a thing is truth. What then say the Pharisees? When they ought to have been pricked at 
the heart, they, on the contrary, retort a charge on the officers, saying, 


Ver. 47. “Are ye also deceived?” 


They still speak them fair, and do not express themselves harshly, dreading lest the others should entirely 
separate themselves, yet nevertheless they give signs of anger, and speak sparingly. For when they ought 
to have asked what He spake, and to have marveled at the words, they do not so, (knowing that they 
might have been captivated,) but reason with them from a very foolish argument; 


Ver. 48. “Wherefore,” saith one, “hath none of the rulers believed on Him?” 
Dost thou then make this a charge against Christ, tell me, and not against the unbelievers? 
Ver. 49. “But the people,” saith one, “which knoweth not the Law, are accursed.” 


Then is the charge against you the heavier, because the people believed, and ye believed not. They acted 
like men that knew the Law; how then are they accursed? It is ye that are accursed, who keep not the 
Law, not they, who obey the Law. Neither was it right, on the evidence of unbelievers, to slander one in 
whom they believed not, for this is an unjust mode of acting. For ye also believed not God, as Paul saith; 
“What if some did not believe? shall their unbelief make the faith of God of none effect? God forbid.” ( 
Rom. iii. 3, 4.) For the Prophets ever rebuked them, saying, “Hear, ye rulers of Sodom”; and, “Thy rulers 
are disobedient” ( Isa. i. 10, 23 ); and again, “Is it not for you to know judgment?” ( Mic. iii. 1.) And 
everywhere they attack them vehemently. What then? Shall one blame God for this? Away with the 
thought. This blame is theirs. And what other proof can a man bring of your not knowing the Law than 
your not obeying it? For when they had said, “Hath any of the rulers believed on him?” and, “These who 
know not the Law,” Nicodemus in fair consequence upbraids them, saying, 


Ver. 51. “Doth our law judge any man before it hear him?” 


He showeth that they neither know the Law, nor do the Law; for if that Law commandeth to kill no man 
without first hearing him, and they before hearing were eager for this deed, they were transgressors of 
the Law. And because they said, “None of the rulers hath believed on him” ( ver. 50 ), therefore the 
Evangelist informs us that Nicodemus was “one of them,” to show that even rulers believed on Him; for 
although they showed not yet fitting boldness, still they were becoming attached to Christ. Observe how 
cautiously he rebukes them; he said not, “Ye desire to kill him, and condemn the man for a deceiver 
without proof”; but spake in a milder way, hindering their excessive violence, and their inconsiderate and 
murderous disposition. Wherefore he turns his discourse to the Law, saying, “Except it hear him carefully, 
and know what he doeth.” So that not a bare “hearing,” but “careful hearing” is required. For the 
meaning of, “know what he doeth,” is, “what he intendeth,” “on what account,” “for what purpose,” 
“whether for the subversion of the order of things and as an enemy.” Being therefore perplexed, because 
they had said, “None of the rulers hath believed on him,” they addressed him, neither vehemently, nor yet 
with forbearance. For tell me, after he had said, “The Law judgeth no man,” how doth it follow that they 
should say, 


Ver. 52. “Art thou also of Galilee?” 


[2.] When they ought to have shown that they had not sent to summon Him without judgment, or that it 
was not fitting to allow Him speech, they take the reply rather in a rough and angry manner. 


“Search, and look: for out of Galilee hath arisen no prophet.” 


Why, what had the man said? that Christ was a prophet? No; he said, that He ought not to be slain 
unjudged; but they replied insolently, and as to one who knew nothing of the Scriptures; as though one 
had said, “Go, learn,” for this is the meaning of, “Search, and look.” What then did Christ? Since they 
were continually dwelling upon Galilee and “The Prophet,” to free all men from this erroneous suspicion, 
and to show that He was not one of the prophets, but the Master of the world, He said, 


Chap. viii. ver. 12. “I am the light of the world.” 
Not “of Galilee,” not of Palestine, nor of Judeea. What then say the Jews? 
Ver. 13. “Thou bearest record of thyself, thy record is not true.” 


Alas! for their folly, He continually referred them to the Scriptures, and now they say, “Thou bearest 
record of thyself.” What was the record He bare? “I am the light of the world.” A great thing to say, great 
of a truth, but it did not greatly amaze them, because He did not now make Himself equal to the Father, 
nor assert that He was His Son, nor that He was God, but for a while calleth Himself “a light.” They 
indeed desired to disprove this also, and yet this was a much greater thing than to say, 


“He that followeth Me, shall not walk in darkness.” 


Using the words “light” and “darkness” in a spiritual sense, and meaning thereby “abideth not in error.” 
In this place He draweth on Nicodemus, and bringeth him in as having spoken very boldly, and praiseth 


the servants who had also done so. For to “cry aloud,” is the act of one desirous to cause that they also 
should hear. At the same time He hinteth at these who were secretly contriving treacheries, being both in 
darkness and error, but that they should not prevail over the light. And He remindeth Nicodemus of the 
words which He had uttered before, “Every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the 
light, lest his deeds should be reproved.” ( c. iii. 20.) For since they had asserted that none of the rulers 
had believed on Him, therefore He saith, that “he that doeth evil cometh not to the light,” to show that 
their not having come proceedeth not from the weakness of the light, but from their own perverse will. 


“They answered and said unto Him, Dost thou bear witness to thyself?” 
What then saith He? 


Ver. 14. “Though I bear record of Myself, My record is true; for I know whence I come, and whither I go; 
but ye cannot tell whence I come.” 


What He had before said, these men bring forward as if it had been specially asserted. What then doth 
Christ? To refute this, and to show that He used those expressions as suitable to them and to their 
suspicions, who supposed Him to be a mere man, He saith, “Though I bear record of Myself, My record is 
true, for I know whence I come.” What is this? “I am of God, am God, the Son of God, and God Himself is a 
faithful witness unto Himself, but ye know Him not; ye willingly err, knowing ye pretend not to know, but 
say all that ye say according to mere human imagination, choosing to understand nothing beyond what is 
seen.” 


Ver. 15. “Ye judge after the flesh.” 


As to live after the flesh is to live badly, so to judge after the flesh is to judge unjustly. “But I judge no 
man.” 


Ver. 16. “And yet if I judge, My judgment is true.” 


What He saith, is of this kind; “Ye judge unjustly.” “And if,” saith some one, “we judge unjustly, why dost 
Thou not rebuke us? why dost Thou not punish us? why dost Thou not condemn us?” “Because,” He saith, 
“T came not for this.” This is the meaning of, “I judge no man; yet if I judge, My judgment is true.” “For 
had I been willing to judge, ye would have been among the condemned. And this I say, not judging you. Yet 
neither do I tell you that I say it, not judging you, as though I were not confident that had I judged you, I 
should have convicted you; since if I had judged you, I must justly have condemned you. But now the time 
of judgment is not yet.” He alluded also to the judgment to come, saying, 


“Tam not alone, but I and the Father that sent Me.” 


Here He hinted, that not He alone condemneth them, but the Father also. Then He concealed this, by 
leading them to His own testimony. 


Ver. 17. “It is written in your Law, that the testimony of two men is true.” 


[3.] What would the heretics say here? (They would say,) “How is he better than man, if we take what he 
hath said simply? For this rule is laid down in the case of men, because no man by himself is trustworthy. 
But in the case of God, how can one endure such a mode of speaking? How then is the word two’ used? Is 
it because they are two, or because being men they are therefore two? If it is because they are two, why 
did he not betake himself to John, and say, I bear witness of myself, and John beareth witness of me? 
Wherefore not to the angels? Wherefore not to the prophets? For he might have found ten thousand other 
testimonies.” But he desireth to show not this only that there are Two, but also that they are of the same 
Substance. 


Ver. 19. “Then said they unto Him, Who is thy father? Jesus answered, Ye neither know Me, nor My 
Father.” 


Because while they knew they spake as though they knew not, and as if trying Him, He doth not even 
deem them worthy of an answer. Wherefore henceforth He speaketh all more clearly and more boldly; 
drawing His testimony from signs, and from His teaching of them that followed Him, and by the Cross 
being near. For, “I know,” He saith, “whence I come.” This would not greatly affect them, but the adding, 
“and whither I go,” would rather terrify them, since He was not to remain in death. But why said He not, 
“T know that I am God,” instead of, “I know whence I come”? He ever mingleth lowly words with sublime, 
and even these He veileth. For after saying, “I bear witness of Myself,” and proving this, He descendeth to 
a humbler strain. As though He had said, “I know from whom I am sent, and to whom I depart.” For so 
they could have had nothing to say against it, when they heard that He was sent from Him, and would 
depart to Him. “I could not have spoken,” He saith, “any falsehood, I who am come from thence, and 
depart thither, to the true God. But ye know not God, and therefore judge according to the flesh. For if 
having heard so many sure signs and proofs ye still say, thy witness is not true,’ if ye deem Moses worthy 
of credit, both as to what he speaketh concerning others and what he speaketh concerning himself, but 
Christ not so, this is to judge according to the flesh.” “But I judge no man.” He saith indeed also that “the 


Father judgeth no man.” (c. v. 22.) How then doth He here declare, that, “If I judge, My judgment is just, 
for I am not alone”? He again speaketh in reply to their thoughts. “The judgment which is Mine is the 
judgment of the Father. The Father, judging, would not judge otherwise than as I do, and I should not 
judge otherwise than as the Father.” Wherefore did He mention the Father? Because they would not have 
thought that the Son was to be believed unless He received the witness of the Father. Besides, the saying 
doth not even hold good. For in the case of men when two bear witness in a matter pertaining to another, 
then their witness is true, (this is for two to witness,) but if one should witness for himself, then they are 
no longer two. Seest thou that He said this for nothing else but to show that He was of the same 
Substance, that He needed no other witness, and was in nothing inferior to the Father? Observe at least 
His independence ; 


Ver. 18. “I am One that bear witness of Myself; and the Father that sent Me beareth witness of Me.” 


Had He been of inferior substance, He would not have put this. But now that thou mayest not deem that 
the Father is included, to make up the number (of two), observe that His power hath nothing different 
(from the Father’s). A man bears witness when he is trustworthy of himself, not when he himself needs 
testimony, and that too in a matter pertaining to another; but in a matter of his own, where he needs the 
witness of another, he is not trustworthy. But in this case it is all contrary. For He though bearing witness 
in a matter of His own, and saying that witness is borne to Him by another, asserteth that He is 
trustworthy, in every way manifesting His independence. For why, when He had said, “I am not alone, but 
I and the Father that sent Me,” and, “The testimony of two men is true,” did He not hold His peace, 
instead of adding, “I am One that bear witness of Myself”? It was evidently to show His independence. 
And He placeth Himself first; “I am One that bear witness of Myself.” Here He showeth His equality of 
honor, and that they were profited nothing by saying that they knew God the Father, while they knew not 
Him. And He saith that the cause of this (ignorance) was that they were not willing to know Him. 
Therefore He telleth them that it was not possible to know the Father without knowing Him, that even so 
He might draw them to the knowledge of Him. For since leaving Him they even sought to get the 
knowledge of the Father, He saith, “Ye cannot know the Father without Me.” ( Ver. 19.) So that they who 
blaspheme the Son, blaspheme not the Son only, but Him that begat Him also. 


[4.] This let us avoid, and glorify the Son. Had He not been of the same Nature, He would not have spoken 
thus. For had He merely taught, but been of different Substance, a man might not have known Him, and 
yet have known the Father; and again, it would not have been that one who knew Him, would have 
altogether known the Father; for neither doth one who knoweth a man know an Angel. “Yes,” replieth 
some one, “he that knoweth the creation, knoweth God.” By no means. Many, or rather I should say, all 
men know the creation, (for they see it,) but they know not God. Let us then glorify the Son of God, not 
with this glory (of words) only, but that also which is by works. For the first without the last is nothing. 
“Behold,” saith St. Paul, “thou art called a Jew, and restest in the Law, and makest thy boast of God—thou 
therefore that teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? Thou that makest thy boast of the Law, through 
breaking of the Law dishonorest thou God?” ( Rom. ii. 17, 21, 23.) Beware lest we also who make boast of 
the rightness of our faith dishonor God by not manifesting a life agreeable to the faith, causing Him to be 
blasphemed. For He would have the Christian to be the teacher of the world, its leaven, its salt, its light. 
And what is that light? It is a life which shineth, and hath in it no dark thing. Light is not useful to itself, 
nor leaven, nor salt, but showeth its usefulness towards others, and so we are required to do good, not to 
ourselves only, but to others. For salt, if it salt not, is not salt. Moreover another thing is evident, that if 
we be righteous, others shall certainly be so also; but as long as we are not righteous, we shall not be able 
to assist others. Let there be nothing foolish or silly among us; such are worldly matters, such are the 
cares of this life. Wherefore the virgins were called foolish, because they were busy about foolish, worldly 
matters, gathering things together here, but laying not up treasure where they ought. Fear there is lest 
this be our case, fear lest we too depart clothed with filthy garments, to that place where all have them 
bright and shining. For nothing is more filthy, nothing more impure, than sin. Wherefore the Prophet 
declaring its nature cried out, “My wounds stink, and are corrupt.” ( Ps. xxxviii. 5.) And if thou wilt fully 
learn how ill-savored sin is, consider it after it hath been done; when thou art delivered from the desire, 
when the fire no longer troubleth thee, then shalt thou see what sin is. Consider anger, when thou art 
calm; consider avarice, when thou dost not feel it. There is nothing more shameful, nothing more 
accursed, than rapine and avarice. This we continually say, desiring not to vex you, but to gain some great 
and wonderful advantage. For he who hath not acted rightly after hearing once, may perhaps do so after 
hearing a second time; and he who hath passed by the second time, may do right after the third. God 
grant that we, being delivered from all evil things, may have the sweet savor of Christ; for to Him, with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost is glory, now and ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LIII 
JOHN VIII. 20 


“These words spake Jesus in the treasury, as He taught in the Temple; and no man laid hands on Him, for 
His hour was not yet come.” 


[1.] Oh the folly of the Jews! seeking Him as they did before the Passover, and then having found Him in 


the midst of them, and having often attempted to take Him by their own or by others’ hands without being 
able; they were not even so awed by His power, but set themselves to their wickedness, and desisted not. 
For it saith, that they continually made the attempt; “These words spake He in the treasury, teaching in 
the Temple; and no man laid hands on Him.” He spake in the Temple, and in the character of teacher, 
which was more adapted to rouse them, and He spake those things because of which they were stung, and 
charged Him with making Himself equal to the Father. For “the witness of two men is true,” proveth this. 
Yet still “He spake these words,” It saith, “in the Temple,” in the character of teacher, “and no man laid 
hands on Him, for His hour was not yet come”; that is, it was not yet the fitting time at which He would be 
crucified. So that even then the deed done was not of their power, but of His dispensation, for they had 
long desired, but had not been able, nor would they even then have been able, except He had consented. 


Ver. 21. “Then said Jesus unto them, I go My way, and ye shall seek Me.” 


Why saith He this continually? To shame and terrify their souls; for observe what fear this saying caused 
in them. Although they desired to kill Him that they might be rid of Him, they yet ask, “whither He goeth,” 
such great things did they imagine from the matter. He desired also to show them another thing, that the 
deed would not be effected through their force; but He showed it to them in a figure beforehand, and 
already foretold the Resurrection by these words. 


Ver. 22. “Then said the Jews, Will he kill himself?” 
What then doth Christ? To remove their suspicion, and to show that such an act is sin, He saith, 
Ver. 23. “Ye are from beneath.” 


What He saith, is of this kind: “It is no wonder that ye imagine such things, ye who are carnal men, and 
have no spiritual thoughts, but I shall not do anything of the kind, for, 


“Tam from above; ye are of the world.” 


Here again He speaketh of their worldly and carnal imaginations, whence it is clear that the, “I am not of 
this world,” doth not mean that He had not taken upon Him flesh, but that He was far removed from their 
wickedness. For He even saith, that His disciples were “not of the world” ( c. xv. 19 ), yet they had flesh. 
As then Paul, when he saith, “Ye are not in the flesh” ( Rom. viii. 9 ), doth not mean that they are 
incorporeal, so Christ when He saith, that His disciples are “not of the world,” doth nothing else than 
testify to their heavenly wisdom. 


Ver. 24. “I said therefore unto you that .. . if ye believe not that I am He, ye shall die in your sins.” 


For if He came to take away the sin of the world, and if it is impossible for men to put that off in any other 
way except by the washing, it needs must be that he that believeth not must depart hence, having the old 
man; since he that will not by faith slay and bury that old man, shall die in him, and shall go away to that 
place to suffer the punishment of His former sins. Wherefore He said, “He that believeth not is judged 
already” (c. iii. 18 ); not merely through his not believing, but because he de parteth parteth hence 
having his former sins upon him. 


Ver. 25. “Then said they unto Him, Who art thou?” 
Oh folly! After so long a time, such signs and teaching, they ask, “Who art thou?” What then saith Christ? 
“The same that I told you from the beginning.” 


What He saith, is of this kind; “Ye are not worthy to hear My words at all, much less to learn who I am, for 
ye say all that ye do, tempting Me, and giving heed to none of My sayings. And all this I could now prove 
against you.” For this is the sense of, 


Ver. 26. “I have many things to say and to judge of you.” 


“T could not only prove you guilty, but also punish you; but He that sent Me, that is, the Father, willeth not 
this. For Iam come not to judge the world, but to save the world, since God sent not His Son to judge the 
world, He saith, but to save the world. (c. iii. 17.) If now He hath sent Me for this, and He is true, with 
good cause I judge no one now. But these things I speak that are for your salvation, not what are for your 
condemnation.” He speaketh thus, lest they should deem that it was through weakness that on hearing so 
much from them He went not to extremities, or that He knew not their secret thoughts and scoffings. 


Ver. 27. “They understood not that He spake to them of the Father.” 


Oh folly! He ceased not to speak concerning Him, and they knew Him not. Then when after working many 
signs, and teaching them, He drew them not to Himself, He next speaketh to them of the Cross, saying, 


Ver. 28, 29. “When ye have lifted up the Son of Man, then ye shall know that I Am, and that I speak not of 


this is a champion admirable and distinguished, and hoary pre-eminently in mind. 


But, nevertheless, this man being such, is perfectly persuaded that nothing is wanting to him as far as 
respects righteousness, but that he is entirely destitute of life. Wherefore he asks it from Him who alone is 
able to give it. And with reference to the law, he carries confidence; but the Son of God he addresses in 
supplication. He is transferred from faith to faith. As perilously tossing and occupying a dangerous 
anchorage in the law, he makes for the Saviour to find a haven. 


IX. Jesus, accordingly, does not charge him with not having fulfilled all things out of the law, but loves him, 
and fondly welcomes his obedience in what he had learned; but says that he is not perfect as respects 
eternal life, inasmuch as he had not fulfilled what is perfect, and that he is a doer indeed of the law, but 
idle at the true life. Those things, indeed, are good. Who denies it? For “the commandment is holy,” as far 
as a sort of training with fear and preparatory discipline goes, leading as it did to the culmination of 
legislation and to grace. But Christ is the fulfilment “of the law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth;” and not as a slave making slaves, but sons, and brethren, and fellow-heirs, who perform the 
Father’s will. 


X. “If thou wilt be perfect.” Consequently he was not yet perfect. For nothing is more perfect than what is 
perfect. And divinely the expression “if thou wilt” showed the self-determination of the soul holding 
converse with Him. For choice depended on the man as being free; but the gift on God as the Lord. And 
He gives to those who are willing and are exceedingly earnest, and ask, that so their salvation may 
become their own. For God compels not (for compulsion is repugnant to God), but supplies to those who 
seek, and bestows on those who ask, and opens to those who knock. If thou wilt, then, if thou really 
willest, and art not deceiving thyself, acquire what thou lackest. One thing is lacking thee,—the one thing 
which abides, the good, that which is now above the law, which the law gives not, which the law contains 
not, which is the prerogative of those who live. He forsooth who had fulfilled all the demands of the law 
from his youth, and had gloried in what was magnificent, was not able to complete the whole with this one 
thing which was specially required by the Saviour, so as to receive the eternal life which he desired. But 
he departed displeased, vexed at the commandment of the life, on account of which he supplicated. For he 
did not truly wish life, as he averred, but aimed at the mere reputation of the good choice. And he was 
capable of busying himself about many things; but the one thing, the work of life, he was powerless, and 
disinclined, and unable to accomplish. Such also was what the Lord said to Martha, who was occupied 
with many things, and distracted and troubled with serving; while she blamed her sister, because, leaving 
serving, she set herself at His feet, devoting her time to learning: “Thou art troubled about many things, 
but Mary hath chosen the good part, which shall not be taken away from her.” So also He bade him leave 
his busy life, and cleave to One and adhere to the grace of Him who offered everlasting life. 


XI. What then was it which persuaded him to flight, and made him depart from the Master, from the 
entreaty, the hope, the life, previously pursued with ardour?—”Sell thy possessions.” And what is this? He 
does not, as some conceive off-hand, bid him throw away the substance he possessed, and abandon his 
property; but bids him banish from his soul his notions about wealth, his excitement and morbid feeling 
about it, the anxieties, which are the thorns of existence, which choke the seed of life. For it is no great 
thing or desirable to be destitute of wealth, if without a special object,—not except on account of life. For 
thus those who have nothing at all, but are destitute, and beggars for their daily bread, the poor dispersed 
on the streets, who know not God and God’s righteousness, simply on account of their extreme want and 
destitution of subsistence, and lack even of the smallest things, were most blessed and most dear to God, 
and sole possessors of everlasting life. 


Nor was the renunciation of wealth and the bestowment of it on the poor or needy a new thing; for many 
did so before the Saviour’s advent,—some because of the leisure (thereby obtained) for learning, and on 
account of a dead wisdom; and others for empty fame and vainglory, as the Anaxagorases, the Democriti, 
and the Crateses. 


XII. Why then command as new, as divine, as alone life-giving, what did not save those of former days? 
And what peculiar thing is it that the new creature the Son of God intimates and teaches? It is not the 
outward act which others have done, but something else indicated by it, greater, more godlike, more 
perfect, the stripping off of the passions from the soul itself and from the disposition, and the cutting up 
by the roots and casting out of what is alien to the mind. For this is the lesson peculiar to the believer, and 
the instruction worthy of the Saviour. For those who formerly despised external things relinquished and 
squandered their property, but the passions of the soul, I believe, they intensified. For they indulged in 
arrogance, pretension, and vainglory, and in contempt of the rest of mankind, as if they had done 
something superhuman. How then would the Saviour have enjoined on those destined to live for ever what 
was injurious and hurtful with reference to the life which He promised? For although such is the case, 
one, after ridding himself of the burden of wealth, may none the less have still the lust and desire for 
money innate and living; and may have abandoned the use of it, but being at once destitute of and 
desiring what he spent, may doubly grieve both on account of the absence of attendance, and the 
presence of regret. For it is impossible and inconceivable that those in want of the necessaries of life 
should not be harassed in mind, and hindered from better things in the endeavour to provide them 
somehow, and from some source. 


Myself, and that He that sent Me is with Me. And the Father hath not left Me alone.” 


[2.] He showeth that He rightly said, “the same that I said unto you from the beginning.” So little heed 
they gave to His words. “When ye have lifted up the Son of Man.” “Do ye not expect that ye then shall 
certainly rid yourselves of Me, and slay Me? But I tell you that then ye shall most know that I Am, by 
reason of the miracles, the resurrection, and the destruction (of Jerusalem).” For all these things were 
sufficient to manifest His power. He said not, “Then ye shall know who I am”; for, “when ye shall see,” He 
saith, “that I suffer nothing from death, then ye shall know that I Am, that is, the Christ, the Son of God, 
who govern all things, and am not opposed to Him.” For which cause He addeth, “and of Myself I speak 
nothing.” For ye shall know both My power and My unanimity with the Father. Because the, “of Myself I 
speak nothing,” showeth that His Substance differeth not (from that of the Father), and that He uttereth 
nothing save that which is in the mind of the Father. “For when ye have been driven away from your place 
of worship, and it is not allowed you even to serve Him as hitherto, then ye shall know that He doth this to 
avenge Me, and because He is wroth with those who would not hear Me.” As though He had said, “Had I 
been an enemy and a stranger to God, He would not have stirred up such wrath against you.” This also 
Esaias declareth, “He shall give the wicked in return for His burial” ( Isa. liii. 9 , LXX.); and David, “Then 
shall He speak unto them in His wrath” ( Ps. ii. 5 ); and Christ Himself, “Behold, your house is left unto 
you desolate.” ( Matt. xxiii. 38.) And His parables declare the same thing when He saith, “What shall the 
Lord of that vineyard do to those husbandmen? He shall miserably destroy those wicked men.” ( Matt. xxi. 
40, 41.) Seest thou that everywhere He speaketh thus, because He is not yet believed? But if He will 
destroy them, as He will, (for, “Bring hither,” It saith, “those which would not that I should reign over 
them, and slay them,”) wherefore saith He that the deed is not His, but His Father’s? He addresseth 
Himself to their weakness, and at the same time honoreth Him that begat Him. Wherefore He said not, “I 
leave your house desolate,” but, it “is left”; He hath put it impersonally. But by saying, “How often would I 
have gathered your children together—and ye would not,” and then adding, “is left,” He showeth that He 
wrought the desolation. “For since,” He telleth them, “when ye were benefited and healed of your 
infirmities, ye would not know Me, ye shall know by being punished who I am.” 


“And the Father is with Me.” That they may not deem the “who sent Me” to be a mark of inferiority, He 
saith, “is with Me”; the first belongeth to the Dispensation, the second to the Godhead. 


“And He hath not left Me alone,” for I do always those things that please Him. 


Again He hath brought down His discourse to a humbler strain, continually setting Himself against that 
which they asserted, that He was not of God, and that He kept not the Sabbath. To this He replieth, “I do 
always those things that are pleasing unto Him”; showing that it was pleasing unto Him even that the 
Sabbath should be broken. So, for instance, just before the Crucifixion He said, “Think ye that I cannot 
call upon My Father?” ( Matt. xxvi. 53.) And yet by merely saying, “Whom seek ye?” (c. xviii. 4, 6 ) He 
cast them down backwards. Why then saith He not, “Think ye that I cannot destroy you,” when He had 
proved this by deed? He condescendeth to their infirmity. For He took great pains to show that He did 
nothing contrary to the Father. Thus He speaketh rather after the manner of a man; and as “He hath not 
left Me alone,” was spoken, so also was the, “I do always those things that are pleasing unto Him.” 


Ver. 30. “As He spake these words, many believed on Him.” 


When He brought down His speech to a lowly strain, many believed on Him. Dost thou still ask wherefore 
He speaketh humbly? Yet the Evangelist clearly alluded to this when he said, “As He spake these things, 
many believed on Him.” By this all but proclaiming aloud to us, “Oh hearer, be not confounded if thou 
hear any lowly expression, for they who after such high teaching were not yet persuaded that He was of 
the Father, were with good reason made to hear humbler words, that they might believe.” And this is an 
excuse for those things which shall be spoken in a humble way. They believed then, yet not as they ought, 
but carelessly and as it were by chance, being pleased and refreshed by the humility of the words. For 
that they had not perfect faith the Evangelist shows by their speeches after this, in which they insult Him 
again. And that these are the very same persons he has declared by saying, 


Ver. 31. “Then said Jesus to those Jews which believed on Him, If ye continue in My word.” 


Showing that they had not yet received His doctrine, but only gave heed unto His words. Wherefore He 
speaketh more sharply. Before He merely said, “Ye shall seek Me” (c. vii. 34 ), but now He addeth what is 
more, “Ye shall die in your sins.” (c. viii. 21.) And He showeth how; “because ye cannot when ye are come 
to that place afterwards entreat Me.” 


“These things which I speak unto the world.” By these words He showed that He was now going forth to 
the Gentiles. But because they still knew not that He spake to them of the Father, He again speaketh of 
Him, and the Evangelist hath put the reason of the humility of the expressions. 


[3.] If now we will thus search the Scriptures, exactly and not carelessly, we shall be able to attain unto 
our salvation; if we continually dwell upon them, we shall learn right doctrine and a perfect life. For 
although a man be very hard, and stubborn, and proud, and profit nothing at other times, yet at least he 
shall gain fruit from this time, and receive benefit, if not so great as to admit of his being sensible of it, 


still he shall receive it. For if a man who passes by an ointment-maker’s shop, or sitteth in one, is 
impregnated with the perfume even against his will, much more is this the case with one who cometh to 
church. For as idleness is born of idleness, so too from working is generated a ready mind. Although thou 
art full of ten thousand sins, although thou art impure, shun not the tarrying here. “Wherefore,” it may be 
said, “when hearing I do not?” It is no small profit to deem one’s self wretched; this fear is not useless, 
this dread is not unseasonable. If only thou groanest that, “hearing I do not,” thou wilt certainly come also 
to the doing at some time or other. For it cannot be that he who speaks with God, and hears God speak, 
should not profit. We compose ourselves at once and wash our hands when we desire to take the Bible 
into them. Seest thou even before the reading what reverence is here? And if we go on with exactness, we 
shall reap great advantage. For we should not, unless it served to place the soul in reverence, have 
washed our hands; and a woman if she be unveiled straightway puts on her veil, giving proof of internal 
reverence, and a man if he be covered bares his head. Seest thou how the outward behavior proclaims the 
inward reverence? Then moreover he that sits to hear groans often, and condemns his present life. 


Let us then, beloved, give heed to the Scriptures, and if no other part be so, let the Gospels at least be the 
subjects of our earnest care, let us keep them in our hands. For straightway when thou hast opened the 
Book thou shalt see the name of Christ there, and shalt hear one say, “The birth of Jesus Christ was on this 
wise. When His mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, she was found with Child of the Holy Ghost.” ( 
Matt. i. 18.) He that heareth this will immediately desire virginity, will marvel at the Birth, will be freed 
from earthly things. It is not a little thing when thou seest the Virgin deemed worthy of the Spirit, and an 
Angel talking with her. And this upon the very surface; but if thou perseverest to go on unto the end, thou 
shalt loathe all that pertains to this life, shalt mock at all worldly things. If thou art rich, thou shalt think 
nothing of wealth, when thou hearest that she who was (the wife) of a carpenter, and of humble family, 
became the mother of thy Lord. If thou art poor thou shalt not be ashamed of thy poverty, when thou 
hearest that the Creator of the world was not ashamed of the meanest dwelling. Considering this, thou 
wilt not rob, thou wilt not covet, thou wilt not take the goods of others, but wilt rather be a lover of 
poverty, and despise wealth. And if this be the case, thou shalt banish all evil. Again, when thou seest Him 
lying in a manger, thou wilt not be anxious to put golden garments about thy child, or to cause thy wife’s 
couch to be inlaid with silver. And if thou carest not for these things, thou wilt not do either the deeds of 
covetousness and rapine, which are caused by them. Many other things you may gain which I cannot 
separately enumerate, but they will know who have made the trial. Wherefore I exhort you both to obtain 
Bibles, and to retain together with the Bibles the sentiments they set forth, and to write them in your 
minds. The Jews because they gave no heed were commanded to suspend their books from their hands; 
but we place them not even in our hands but in our house, when we ought to stamp them on our heart. 
Thus cleansing our present life, we shall obtain the good things that are to come to which may we all 
attain, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom, to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LIV 


JOHN VIII. 31, 32 


“Then said Jesus to those Jews which believed on Him, If ye continue in My word, then are ye My disciples 
indeed. And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 


[1.] Beloved, our condition needs much endurance; and endurance is produced when doctrines are deeply 
rooted. For as no wind is able by its assaults to tear up the oak, which sends down its root into the lower 
recesses of the earth, and is firmly clenched there; so too the soul which is nailed by the fear of God none 
will be able to overturn. Since to be nailed is more than to be rooted. Thus the Prophet prayeth, saying, 
“Nail my flesh by Thy fear” ( Ps. cxix. 120 , LXX.); “do Thou so fix and join me, as by a nail riveted into 
me.” For as men of this kind are hard to be captured, so the opposite sort are a ready prey, and are easily 
thrown down. As was the case of the Jews at that time; for after having heard and believed, they again 
turned out of the way. Christ therefore desiring to deepen their faith that it might not be merely 
superficial, diggeth into their souls by more striking words. For it was the part of believers to endure even 
reproofs, but they immediately were wroth. But how doth He this? He first telleth them, “If ye continue in 
My word, ye are My disciples indeed: and the truth shall make you free.” All but saying, “I am about to 
make a deep incision, but be not ye moved”; or rather by these expressions He allayed the pride of their 
imagination. “Shall make you free”: from what, tell me? From your sins. What then say those boasters? 


Ver. 33. “We be Abraham’s seed, and were never in bondage to any man.” 


Immediately their imagination dropped, and this happened from their having been fluttered about worldly 
things. “If ye continue in My word,” was the expression of One declaring what was in their heart, and 
knowing that they had indeed believed, but had not continued. And He promiseth a great thing, that they 
should become His disciples. For since some had gone away from Him before this, alluding to them He 
saith, “If ye continue,” because they also had heard and believed, and departed because they could not 
continue. “For many of His disciples went back, and walked no more openly with Him.” (c. vi. 66.) 


“Ye shall know the truth,” that is, “shall know Me, for I am the truth. All the Jewish matters were types, 


but ye shall know the truth from Me, and it shall free you from your sins.” As to those others He said, “Ye 
shall die in your sins,” so to these He saith, “shall make you free.” He said not, “I will deliver you from 
bondage,” this He allowed them to conjecture. What then said they? 


“We be Abraham’s seed, and were never in bondage to any man.” And yet if they must needs have been 
vexed, it might have been expected that they would have been so at the former part of His speech, at His 
having said, “Ye shall know the truth”; and that they would have replied, “What! do we not now know the 
truth? Is then the Law and our knowledge a lie?” But they cared for none of these things, they are grieved 
at worldly things, and these were their notions of bondage. And certainly even now, there are many who 
feel shame at indifferent matters, and at this kind of bondage, but who feel none for the bondage of sin, 
and who would rather be called servants to this latter kind of bondage ten thousand times, than once to 
the former. Such were these men, and they did not even know of any other bondage, and they say, 
“Bondsmen callest thou those who are of the race of Abraham, the nobly born, who therefore ought not to 
be called bondsmen? For, saith one, we were never in bondage to any man.” Such are the boastings of the 
Jews. “We are the seed of Abraham,” “we are Israelites.” They never mention their own righteous deeds. 
Wherefore John cried out to them, saying, “Think not to say that we have Abraham to our father.” ( Matt. 
iii. 9.) And why did not Christ confute them, for they had often been in bondage to the Egyptians, 
Babylonians, and many others? Because His words were not to gain honor for Himself, but for their 
salvation, for their benefit, and toward this object He was pressing. For He might have spoken of the four 
hundred years, He might have spoken of the seventy, He might have spoken of the years of bondage 
during the time of the Judges, at one time twenty, at another two, at another seven; He might have said 
that they had never ceased being in bondage. But He desired not to show that they were slaves of men, 
but that they were slaves of sin, which is the most grievous slavery, from which God alone can deliver; for 
to forgive sins belongeth to none other. And this too they allowed. Since then they confessed that this was 
the work of God, He bringeth them to this point, and saith, 


Ver. 34. “Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin.” 
Showing that this is the freedom of which He speaketh, the freedom from this service. 
Ver. 35. “The servant abideth not in the house, but the Son abideth forever.” 


Gently too from this He casts down the things of the Law, alluding to former times. For that they may not 
run back to them and say, “We have the sacrifices which Moses commanded, they are able to deliver us,” 
He addeth these words, since otherwise what connection would the saying have? For “all have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God, being justified freely by His grace” ( Rom. iii. 23, 24 ), even the priests 
themselves. Wherefore Paul also saith of the priest, that “he ought as for the people so also for himself to 
offer for sins, for that he also is compassed about with infirmity.” ( Heb. v. 3, 2.) And this is signified by 
His saying, “The servant abideth not in the house.” Here also He showeth His equal honor with the Father, 
and the difference between slave and free. For the parable has this meaning, that is, “the servant hath no 
power,” this is the meaning of “abideth not.” 


[2.] But why when speaking of sins doth He mention a “house”? It is to show that as a master hath power 
over his house, so He over all. And the, “abideth not,” is this,”hath not power to grant favors, as not being 
master of the house”; but the Son is master of the house. For this is the, “abideth forever,” by a metaphor 
drawn from human things. That they may not say, “who art thou?” “All is Mine, (He saith,) for I am the 
Son, and dwell in My Father’s house,” calling by the name of “house” His power. As in another place He 
calleth the Kingdom His Father’s house, “In My Father’s house are many mansions.” ( Cc. xiv. 2.) For since 
the discourse was of freedom and bondage, He with reason used this metaphor, telling them that they had 
no power to set free. 


Ver. 36. “If the Son therefore shall make you free.” 


Seest thou the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, and how He declareth that He hath the same 
power as the Father? “If the Son make you free, no man afterwards gain-sayeth, but ye have firm 
freedom.” For “it is God that justifieth, who is He that condemneth?” ( Rom. viii. 33, 34.) Here He showeth 
that He Himself is pure from sin, and alludeth to that freedom which reached only to a name; this even 
men give, but that God alone. And so he persuaded them not to be ashamed at this slavery, but at that of 
sin. And desiring to show that they were not slaves, except by repudiating that liberty, He the more 
showeth them to be slaves by saying, 


“Ye shall be free indeed.” 


This is the expression of one declaring that this freedom was not real. Then, that they might not say, “We 
have no sin,” (for it was probable that they would say so,) observe how He bringeth them beneath this 
imputation. For omitting to convict all their life, He bringeth forward that which they had in hand, which 
they yet desired to do, and saith, 


Ver. 37. “I know that ye are Abraham’s seed but ye seek to kill Me.” 


Gently and by little doth He expel them from that relationship, teaching them not to be high-minded 
because of it. For as freedom and bondage depend on men’s actions, so also doth relationship. He said not 
directly, “Ye are not the seed of Abraham, ye the murderers of the righteous”; but for a while He even 
goeth along with them, and saith, “I know that ye are Abraham’s seed.” Yet this is not the matter in 
question, and during the remainder of this speech He useth greater vehemence. For we may for the most 
part observe, that when He is about to work any great thing, after He hath wrought it, He useth greater 
boldness of speech, as though the testimony from His works shut men’s mouths. “But ye seek to kill Me.” 
“What of that,” saith some one, “if they sought to do so justly.” But this was not so either; wherefore also 
He puts the reason; 


“Because My word hath no place in you.” 


“How then was it,” saith some one, “that they believed on Him?” As I before said, they changed again. On 
which account He touched them sharply. “If ye boast the relationship of Abraham ye ought also to show 
forth his life.” And He said not, “Ye do not contain my words,” but, “My word hath no place in you,” thus 
declaring the sublimity of His doctrines. Yet not for this ought they to have slain, but rather to have 
honored and waited on Him so as to learn. “But what,” saith some one, “if thou speakest these things of 
thyself?” On this account He added, 


Ver. 38. “I speak that which I have seen with My Father, and ye do that which ye have heard from your 
father.” 


“As,” He saith, “I both by My words and by the truth declare the Father, so also do ye by your actions 
(declare yours). For I have not only the same Substance, but also the same Truth with the Father.” 


Ver. 39, 40. “They said unto Him, Abraham is our father. Jesus saith unto them, If ye had Abraham to your 
father, ye would do the works of Abraham. But now ye seek to kill Me.” 


He here repeatedly handleth their murderous intention, and maketh mention of Abraham. And this He 
doth desiring to draw off their attention from this relationship, and to take away their excessive boasting, 
and also to persuade them no longer to rest their hopes of salvation in Abraham, nor in the relationship 
which is according to nature, but in that which is according to the will. For what hindered their coming to 
Christ was this, their deeming that relationship to be sufficient for them to salvation. But what is the 
“truth” of which He speaketh? That He is equal with the Father. For it was on this account that the Jews 
sought to slay Him; and He saith, 


“Ye seek to kill Me because I have told you the truth, which I have heard of My Father.” 


To show that these things are not opposed to the Father, He again betaketh Himself to Him. They say unto 
Him, 


Ver. 41. “We be not born of fornication, we have one Father, even God.” 


[3.] “What sayest thou? Ye have God for your Father, and do ye blame Christ for asserting this?” Seest 
thou that He said that God was His Father in a special manner? When therefore He had cast them out of 
their relationship to Abraham, having nothing to reply, they dare a greater thing, and betake themselves 
to God. But from this honor also He expelleth them, saying, 


Ver. 42-44. “If God were your Father, ye would love Me; for I proceeded forth and came from God; neither 
came I of Myself, but He sent Me. Why do ye not understand My speech? Even because ye cannot hear My 
word. Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do: he was a murderer from the 
beginning, and abode not in the truth: when he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own.” 


He had driven them out of their relationship to Abraham, and when they dared greater things, He then 
addeth a blow, telling them that they not only are not Abraham’s children, but that they are even children 
of the devil, and inflicting a wound which might counterbalance their shamelessness; nor doth He leave it 
unsupported, but establisheth it by proofs. “For,” He saith, “to murder belongeth to the wickedness of the 
devil.” And He said not merely, “ye do his works,” but, “ye do his lusts,” showing that both he and they 
hold to murder, and that envy was the cause. For the devil destroyed Adam, not because he had any 
charge against him, but only from envy. To this also He alludeth here. 


“And abode not in the truth.” That is, in the right life. For since they continually accused Him of not being 
from God, He telleth them that this also is from thence. For the devil first was the father of a lie, when he 
said, “In the day that ye eat thereof your eyes shall be opened” ( Gen. iii. 5 ), and he first used it. For men 
use a lie not as a thing proper, but alien to their nature, but he as proper. 


Ver. 45. “And because I tell you the truth, ye believe Me not.” 


What kind of consequence is this? “Having no charge against Me, ye desire to kill Me. For because ye are 
enemies of the truth, therefore ye persecute Me. Since had this not been the reason, ye would have 
named your charge.” Wherefore He added, 


Ver. 46. “Which of you convinceth Me of sin?” 


Then they said, “We be not born of fornication.” Yet in fact many of them were born of fornication, for they 
practiced unbefitting unions. Still He doth not convict them of this, but setteth Himself to the other point. 
For when He hath proved them to be, not of God, but of the devil, by all these signs, (for to do murder is of 
the devil, and to lie is of the devil, both which ye do,) then He showeth that to love is the sign of being of 
God. “Why do ye not understand My speech?” Since they were always doubting, saying, “What is it that he 
saith, Whither I go ye cannot come’?” therefore He telleth them, “Ye do not understand My speech,” 
“because ye have not the word of God. And this cometh to you, because that your understanding is 
groveling, and because what is Mine is far too great for you.” But what if they could not understand? Not 
to be able here means not to be willing; for “ye have trained yourselves to be mean, to imagine nothing 
great.” Because they said that they persecuted Him as being themselves zealous for God, on this account 
He everywhere striveth to show that to persecute Him is the act of those who hate God, but that, on the 
contrary, to love Him is the act of those who know God. 


“We have one Father, even God.” On this ground they pride themselves, on their honor not their righteous 
deeds. “Therefore your not believing is no proof that I am an enemy to God, but your unbelief is a sign 
that you do not know God. And the reason is, from your being willing to lie and to do the works of the 
devil. But this is the effect of meanness of soul; (as the Apostle saith, For whereas there is among you 
envying and strife, are ye not carnal?’) ( 1 Cor. iii. 3.) And why is it that ye cannot ? Because ye will to do 
the lusts of your father, ye are eager, ye are ambitious (to do them).” Seest thou that “ye cannot” express 
a want of will? For “this did not Abraham.” “What are his works? Gentleness, meekness, obedience. But ye 
set yourselves on the contrary part, being hard and cruel.” 


But how came it into their thoughts to betake themselves to God? He had shown them unworthy of 
Abraham; desiring therefore to escape this charge, they mounted higher. For when He reproached them 
with murder, they said this, making it, as it were, a kind of excuse for themselves that they were avenging 
God. Therefore He showeth that this very thing is the act of men opposing God. And the, “I came forth,” 
showeth that He was from thence. He saith, “I came forth,” alluding to His arrival among us. But since 
they would probably say to Him, “Thou speaketh certain things strange and new, “ He telleth them that 
He was come from God. “And therefore with good reason ye hear them not, because ye are of the devil. 
For on what account would ye kill Me? What charge have ye to bring against Me? If there be none, why do 
ye not believe Me?” Thus then having proved them to be of the devil by their lying and their murder, He 
showeth them also to be alien from Abraham and from God, both because they hated One who had done 
no wrong, and because they would not hear His word; and in every way He proveth that He was not 
opposed to God, and that it was not on this account that they refused to believe, but because they were 
aliens from God. For when One who had done no sin, who said that He came from God and was sent of 
God, who spake the truth, and so spake it as to challenge all to the proof, after this was not believed, it is 
clear that He was not believed because of their being carnal. Since sins do use, yea they do use to debase 
a soul. Wherefore It saith, “Seeing ye are become dull of hearing.” ( Heb. v. 11.) For when a man cannot 
despise earthly things, how shall he ever be wise concerning heavenly things? 


[4.] Wherefore, I exhort you, use we every means that our life may be righteous, that our minds may be 
cleansed, so that no filthiness be a hindrance to us; kindle for yourselves the light of knowledge, and sow 
not among thorns. For how shall one who knows not that covetousness is an evil, ever know the greater 
good? how shall one who refrains not from these earthly things ever hold fast to those heavenly? It is good 
to take by violence, not the things that perish, but the Kingdom of heaven. “The violent,” it saith, “take it 
by force.” ( Matt. xi. 12.) It is then not possible to attain to it by sluggishness, but by zeal. But what 
meaneth “the violent”? There is need of much violence, (for strait is the way,) there is need of a youthful 
soul and a noble. Plunderers desire to outstrip all other, they look to nothing, neither to conviction, nor 
accusation, nor punishment, but are given up to one thing only, the getting hold of what they desire to 
seize, and they run past all that are before them in the way. Seize we then the Kingdom of heaven, for 
here to seize is no fault but rather praise, and the fault is the not seizing. Here our wealth comes not from 
another’s loss. Haste we then to seize it. Should passion disquiet us, should lust disquiet us, let us do 
violence to our nature, let us become more gentle, let us labor a little, that we may rest forever. Seize not 
thou gold, but seize that wealth which showeth gold to be but mud. For tell me, if lead and gold were laid 
before thee, which wouldest thou take? Is it not clear that thou wouldest take the gold? Dost thou then, 
where one who seizes is punished, prefer that which is the more valuable, but where one who seizes is 
honored, give up what is the more valuable? If there were punishment in both cases, wouldest thou not 
rather aim at this latter ? But in this case there is nothing like punishment, but even blessedness. And, 
“How,” saith some one, “may one seize it?” Cast away the things which thou hast already in thy hands; for 
so long as thou graspest them thou wilt not be able to seize the other. For consider, I pray you, a man with 
his hands full of silver, will he be able, as long as he retains it, to seize on gold, unless he first cast away 
the silver, and be free? Because he that seizes a thing must be well-girt so as not to be detained. And even 
now there are adverse powers running down against us to rob us, but let us fly them, let us fly them, 
trailing after us nothing that may give a hold, let us cut asunder the cords, let us strip ourselves of the 
things of earth. What need of silken garments? How long shall we be unrolling this mockery? How long 
shall we be burying gold? I desired to cease from always saying these things, but ye will not suffer me, 
continually supplying me with occasions and arguments. But now at least let us desist, that having 


instructed others by our lives, we may obtain the promised good things, through the grace and 
lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost be 
glory, now and ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LV 


JOHN VIII. 48, 49 


“Then answered the Jews, and said unto Him, Say we not well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil? 
Jesus answered, I have not a devil; but I honor My Father.” 


[1.] A shameless and a forward thing is wickedness, and when it ought to hide itself, then is it the fiercer. 
As was the case with the Jews. For when they ought to have been pricked by what was said, admiring the 
boldness and conclusiveness of the words, they even insult Him, calling Him a Samaritan, and saying that 
He had a devil, and they ask, “Said we not well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil?” Because 
when He uttereth anything sublime, this is thought among the very senseless to be madness. Yet nowhere 
before did the Evangelist say that they called Him “a Samaritan”; but from this expression it is probable 
that this had been often asserted by them. 


“Thou hast a devil,” saith some one. Who is it that hath a devil? He that honoreth God, or he that insulteth 
Him that honoreth Him? What then saith Christ, who is very meekness and gentleness? “I have not a 
devil, but I honor Him that sent me.” Where there was need to instruct them, to pull down their excessive 
insolence, to teach them not to be proud because of Abraham, He was vehement; but when it was needful 
that He being insulted should bear it, He used much gentleness. When they said, “We have God and 
Abraham for our Father,” He touched them sharply; but when they called Him a demoniac, He spake 
submissively, thus teaching us to avenge insults offered to God, but to overlook such as are offered to 
ourselves. 


Ver. 50. “I seek not Mine own glory.” 


“These things,” He saith, “I have spoken to show that it becometh not you, being murderers, to call God 
your Father; so that I have spoken them through honor for Him, and for His sake do I hear these 
reproaches, and for His sake do ye dishonor Me. Yet I care not for this insolence ; to Him, for whose sake I 
now hear these things, ye owe an account of your words. For I seek not Mine own glory.’ Wherefore I omit 
to punish you, and betake Myself to exhortation, and counsel you so to act, that ye shall not only escape 
punishment, but also attain eternal life.” 


Ver. 51. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ifa man keep My saying, he shall never see death.” 


Here He speaketh not of faith only, but of a pure life. Above He said, “shall have everlasting life,” but 
here, “shall not see death.” ( c. vi. 40.) At the same time He hinteth to them that they could do nothing 
against Him, for if the man that should keep His saying should not die, much less should He Himself. At 
least they understood it so, and said to Him, 


Ver. 52. “Now we know that thou hast a devil; Abraham is dead, and the Prophets are dead.” 
That is, “they who heard the word of God are dead, and shall they who have heard thine not die?” 
Ver. 53. “Art thou greater than our father Abraham?” 


Alas for their vainglory! Again do they betake themselves to his relationship. Yet it would have been 
suitable to say, “Art thou greater than God? or they who have heard thee than Abraham?” But they say not 
this, because they thought that He was even less than Abraham. At first, therefore, He showed that they 
were murderers, and so led them away from the relationship; but when they persevered, He contrived this 
in another way, showing that they labored uselessly. And concerning the “death,” He said nothing to them, 
neither did He reveal or tell them what kind of death He meant, but in the meantime He would have them 
believe, that He is greater than Abraham, that even by this He may put them to shame. “Certainly,” He 
saith, “were Ia common man I ought not to die, having done no wrong; but when I speak the truth, and 
have no sin, am sent from God, and am greater than Abraham, are ye not mad, do ye not labor in vain 
when ye attempt to kill Me?” What then is their reply? “Now we know that thou hast a devil.” Not so 
spake the woman of Samaria. She said not to Him, “Thou hast a devil”; but only, “Art thou greater than 
our father Jacob?” ( c. iv. 12.) For these men were insolent and accursed, while she desired to learn; 
wherefore she doubted and answered with proper moderation, and called Him, “Lord.” For one who 
promised far greater things, and who was worthy of credit, ought not to have been insulted, but even 
admired; yet these men said that He had a devil. Those expressions of the Samaritan woman were those of 
one in doubt; these were the words of men unbelieving and perverse. “Art thou greater than our father 
Abraham?” so that this (which He had said) maketh Him to be greater than Abraham. “When therefore ye 
have seen Him lifted up, ye shall confess that He is greater.” On this account He said, “When ye have 
lifted Me up, ye shall know that I Am.” ( Ver. 28.) And observe His wisdom. Having first rent them away 
from Abraham’s kindred, He showeth that He is greater than Abraham, that so He may be seen to be very 


exceedingly greater than the Prophets also. Indeed it was because they continually called Him a prophet 
that He said, “My word hath no place in you.” ( Ver. 37.) In that other place He declared that He raiseth 
the dead, but here He saith, “He that believeth shall never see death,” which was a much greater thing 
than not to allow believers to be holden, by death. Wherefore the Jews were the more enraged. What then 
say they? 


“Whom makest thou thyself?” 


And this too in an insulting manner. “Thou art taking somewhat upon thyself,” saith one of them. To this 
then Christ replieth; 


Ver. 54. “If I honor Myself, My honor is nothing.” 


[2.] What say the heretics here? That He heard the question, “Art thou greater than our father Abraham?” 
and dared not to say to them, “Yea, I am greater,” but did so in a covert manner. What then? Is His honor 
“nothing”? With respect to them it is nothing. And as He said, “My witness is not true” (c. v. 31 ), with 
reference to the opinion they would form of it, so also doth He speak here. 


“There is One that honoreth Me.” 
And wherefore said He not, “The Father that sent Me,” as He did before, but, 
“Of whom ye say that He is your God.” 


Ver. 55. “Yet ye have not known Him.” Because He desired to show that they not only knew not His Father, 
but that they knew not God. 


“But I know Him.” 


“So that to say, I know Hin,’ is not a boast, while to say, I know Him not,’ would be a falsehood; but ye 
when ye say that ye know Him, lie; as then ye, when ye say that ye know Him, lie, so also should I, were I 
to say that I know Him not.” 


“If I honor Myself.” Since they said, “Whom makest thou thyself?” He replieth, “If I make (Myself 
anything,) My honor is nothing. As then I know Him exactly, so ye know Him not.” And as in the case of 
Abraham, He did not take away their whole assertion, but said, “I know that ye are Abraham’s seed,” so as 
to make the charge against them heavier; thus here He doth not remove the whole, but what? “Whom ye 
say.” By granting to them their boast of words, He increaseth the force of the accusation against them. 
How then do ye “not know Him”? “Because ye insult One who saith and doeth everything that He may be 
glorified, even when that One is sent from Him.” This assertion is unsupported by testimony, but what 
follows serves to establish it. 


“And I keep His saying.” 


Here they might, if at least they had anything to say, have refuted Him, for it was the strongest proof of 
His having been sent by God. 


Ver. 56. “Your father Abraham rejoiced to see My day, and he saw it, and was glad.” 


Again, He showeth that they were aliens from the race of Abraham, if they grieved at what he rejoiced in. 
“My day,” seems to me to mean the day of the Crucifixion, which Abraham foreshowed typically by the 
offering of the ram and of Isaac. What do they reply? 


Ver. 57. “Thou art not yet forty years old, and hast Thou seen Abraham?” 
So that we conclude that Christ was nearly forty. 
Ver. 58, 59. “Jesus saith unto them, Before Abraham was, I Am. Then took they up stones to cast at Him.” 


Seest thou how He proved Himself to be greater than Abraham? For the man who rejoiced to see His day, 
and made this an object of earnest desire, plainly did so because it was a day that should be for a benefit, 
and belonging to one greater than himself. Because they had said, “The carpenter’s son” ( Matt. xiii. 55 ), 
and imagined nothing more concerning Him, He leadeth them by degrees to an exalted notion of Him. 
Therefore when they heard the words, “Ye know not God,” they were not grieved; but when they heard, 
“pdefore Abraham was, I Am,” as though the nobility of their descent were debased, they became furious, 
and would have stoned Him. 


“He saw My day, and was glad.” He showeth, that not unwillingly He came to His Passion, since He 
praiseth him who was gladdened at the Cross. For this was the salvation of the world. But they cast stones 
at Him; so ready were they for murder, and they did this of their own accord, without enquiry. 


But wherefore said He not, “Before Abraham was, I was,” instead of “I Am”? As the Father useth this 


expression, “I Am,” so also doth Christ; for it signifieth continuous Being, irrespective of all time. On 
which account the expression seemed to them to be blasphemous. Now if they could not bear the 
comparison with Abraham, although this was but a trifling one, had He continually made Himself equal to 
the Father, would they ever have ceased casting stones at Him? 


After this, again He fleeth as a man, and concealeth Himself, having laid before them sufficient 
instruction: and having accomplished His work, He went forth from the Temple, and departed to heal the 
blind, proving by His actions that He is before Abraham. But perhaps some one will say, “Why did He not 
paralyze their strength? So they would have believed.” He healed the paralytic, yet they believed not; nay, 
He wrought ten thousand wonders; at the very Passion He cast them to the ground, and darkened their 
eyes, yet they believed not; and how would they have believed if He had paralyzed their strength? There is 
nothing worse than a soul hardened in desperation; though it see signs and wonders, it still perseveres in 
retaining the same shamelessness. Thus Pharaoh, who received ten thousand strokes, was sobered only 
while being punished, and continued of this character until the last day of his life, pursuing those whom 
he had let go. Wherefore Paul continually saith, “Lest any of you be hardened by the deceitfulness of sin.” 
( Heb. iii. 13.) For as the callosities of the body, when formed, become dead, and possess no sensation; so 
the soul, when it is occupied by many passions, becomes dead to virtue; and apply what you will to it, it 
gets no perception of the matter, but whether you threaten punishment or anything else, continues 
insensible. 


[3.] Wherefore I beseech you, while we have hopes of salvation, while we can turn, to use every means to 
do so. For men who have become past feeling, are after that in the blind state of despairing pilots, who 
give up their vessel to the wind, and themselves contribute no assistance. Thus the envious man looks to 
one thing only, that is, to satisfy his lust, and though he be like to be punished or even slain, still he is 
possessed solely by that passion; and in like manner the intemperate and avaricious. But if the 
sovereignty of the passions be so great, much greater is that of virtue; if for them we despise death, much 
more for this; if they (sinners) regard not their own lives, much less ought we to do so in the cause of our 
salvation. For what shall we have to say, if when they who perish are so active about their own perdition, 
we for our own salvation manifest not even an equal activity, but ever continue wasting with envy? 
Nothing is worse than envy; to destroy another it destroys itself also. The eye of the envious wastes away 
in grief, he lives in a continual death, he deems all men, even those who have never wronged him, his 
enemies. He grieves that God is honored, he rejoices in what the devil rejoices in. Is any honored among 
men? This is not honor, envy him not. But is he honored by God? Strive and be thou like him. Thou wilt 
not? Why then dost thou destroy thyself too? Why castest thou away what thou hast? Canst thou not be 
like unto him, nor gain any good thing? Why then dost thou besides this take for thyself evil, when thou 
oughtest to rejoice with him, that so even if thou be not able to share his toils, thou mayest profit by 
rejoicing with Him? For often even the will is able to effect great good. At least Ezekiel saith, that the 
Moabites were punished because they rejoiced over the Israelites, and that certain others were saved 
because they mourned over the misfortunes of their neighbors. ( Ezek. xxv. 8.) Now if there be any 
comfort for those who mourn over the woes of others, much more for those who rejoice at the honors of 
others. He charged the Moabites with having exulted over the Israelites, yet it was God that punished 
them; but not even when He punisheth will He have us rejoice over those that are punished. For it is not 
His wish to punish them. Now if we must condole with those who are punished, much more must we avoid 
envying those who are honored. Thus, for example, Corah and Dathan perished with their company, 
making those whom they envied brighter, and giving themselves up to punishment. For a venomous beast 
is envy, an unclean beast, a deliberate vice which admits not of pardon, a wickedness stripped of excuse, 
the cause and mother of all evils. Wherefore let us pluck it up by the roots, that we may be freed from evil 
here, and may obtain blessings hereafter; through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom and with whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost, be glory now and ever and world without end. 
Amen. 


HOMILY LVI 


JOHN IX. 1, 2 


“And as Jesus passed by, He saw a man which was blind from his birth. And His disciples asked Him, 
saying, Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he was born blind?” 


[1.] “And as Jesus passed by, He saw a man which was blind from his birth.” Being full of love for man, and 
caring for our salvation, and desiring to stop the mouths of the foolish, He omitteth nothing of His own 
part, though there be none to give heed. And the Prophet knowing this saith, “That Thou mightest be 
justified when Thou speakest, and be clear when Thou art judged.” ( Ps. li. 4.) Wherefore here, when they 
would not receive His sublime sayings, but said that He had a devil, and attempted to kill Him, He went 
forth from the Temple, and healed the blind, mitigating their rage by His absence, and by working the 
miracle softening their hardness and cruelty, and establishing His assertions. And He worketh a miracle 
which was no common one, but one which took place then for the first time. “Since the world began,” 
saith he who was healed, “was it not heard that any man opened the eyes of one that was born blind.” ( 
Ver. 32.) Some have, perhaps, opened the eyes of the blind, but of one born blind never. And that on going 
out of the Temple, He proceeded intentionally to the work, is clear from this; it was He who saw the blind 
man, not the blind man who came to Him; and so earnestly did He look upon him, that even His disciples 
perceived it. From this, at least, they came to question Him; for when they saw Him earnestly regarding 
the man, they asked Him, saying, “Who did sin, this man, or his parents?” A mistaken question, for how 
could he sin before he was born? and how, if his parents had sinned, would he have been punished? 
Whence then came they to put this question? Before, when He healed the paralytic, He said, “Behold, thou 
art made whole, sin no more.” ( c. v. 14.) They therefore, having understood that he was palsied on 
account of sin, said, “Well, that other was palsied because of his sins; but concerning this man, what 
wouldest Thou say? hath he sinned? It is not possible to say so, for he is blind from his birth. Have his 
parents sinned? Neither can one say this, for the child suffers not punishment for the father.” As therefore 
when we see a child evil entreated, we exclaim, “What can one say of this? what has the child done?” not 
as asking a question, but as being perplexed, so the disciples spake here, not so much asking for 
information, as being in perplexity. What then saith Christ? 


Ver. 3. “Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents.” 


This He saith not as acquitting them of sins, for He saith not simply, “Neither hath this man sinned, nor 
his parents,” but addeth, “that he should have been born blind—but that the Son of God should be 
glorified in him.” “For both this man hath sinned and his parents, but his blindness proceedeth not from 
that.” And this He said, not signifying that though this man indeed was not in such case, yet that others 
had been made blind from such a cause, the sins of their parents, since it cannot be that when one sinneth 
another should be punished. For if we allow this, we must also allow that he sinned before his birth. As 
therefore when He declared, “neither hath this man sinned,” He said not that it is possible to sin from 
one’s very birth, and be punished for it; so when He said, “nor his parents,” He said not that one may be 
punished for his parents’ sake. This supposition He re moveth by the mouth of Ezekiel; “As I live saith the 
Lord, this proverb shall not be, that is used, The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge.” ( Ezek. xviii. 3, 2.) And Moses saith, “The father shall not die for the child, neither shall 
the child die for the father.” ( Deut. xxiv. 16.) And of a certain king Scripture saith, that for this very 
reason he did not this thing, observing the law of Moses. But if any one argue, “How then is it said, Who 
visiteth the sins of the parents upon the children unto the third and fourth generation’?” ( Deut. v. 9 ); we 
should make this answer, that the assertion is not universal, but that it is spoken with reference to certain 
who came out of Egypt. And its meaning is of this kind; “Since these who have come out of Egypt, after 
signs and wonders, have become worse than their forefathers who saw none of these things, they shall 
suffer,” It saith, “the same that those others suffered, since they have dared the same crimes.” And that it 
was spoken of those men, any one who will give attention to the passage will more certainly know. 
Wherefore then was he born blind? 


“That the glory of God should be made manifest,” He saith. 


Lo, here again is another difficulty, if without this man’s punishment, it was not possible that the glory of 
God should be shown. Certainly it is not said that it was impossible, for it was possible, but, “that it might 
be manifested even in this man.” “What,” saith some one, “did he suffer wrong for the glory of God?” 
What wrong, tell me? For what if God had never willed to produce him at all? But I assert that he even 
received benefit from his blindness: since he recovered the sight of the eyes within. What were the Jews 
profited by their eyes? They incurred the heavier punishment, being blinded even while they saw. And 
what injury had this man by his blindness? For by means of it he recovered sight. As then the evils of the 
present life are not evils, so neither are the good things good; sin alone is an evil, but blindness is not an 
evil. And He who had brought this man from not being into being, had also power to leave him as he was. 


[2.] But some say, that this conjunction is not at all expressive of cause, but relates to the consequence of 
the miracle; as when He saith, “For judgment I am come into this world, that they which see not might 


see, and that they which see might be made blind” ( ver. 39 ); and yet it was not for this He came, that 
those who saw might be made blind. And again Paul, “Because that which may be known of God is 
manifested in them, that they may be without excuse” ( Rom. i. 19, 20 ); yet He showed it not unto them 
for this, that they might be deprived of excuse, but that they might obtain excuse. And again in another 
place, “The Law entered, that the offense might abound” ( Rom. v. 20 ); yet it was not for this that it 
entered, but that sin might be checked. Seest thou everywhere that the conjunction relates to the 
consequence? For as some excellent architect may build part of a house, and leave the rest unfinished, so 
that to those who believe not he may prove, by means of that remnant, that he is author of the whole; so 
also God joineth together and completeth our body, as it were a house decayed, healing the withered 
hand, bracing the palsied limbs, straightening the lame, cleansing the lepers, raising up the sick, making 
sound the crippled, recalling the dead from death, opening the eyes that were closed, or adding them 
where before they were not; all which things, being blemishes arising from the infirmity of our nature, He 
by correcting showed His power. 


But when He said, “That the glory of God might be manifested,” He spake of Himself, not of the Father; 
His glory was already manifest. For since they had heard that God made man, taking the dust of the earth, 
so also Christ made clay. To have said, “I am He who took the dust of the earth, and made man,” would 
have seemed a hard thing to His hearers; but this when shown by actual working, no longer stood in their 
way. So that He by taking earth, and mixing it with spittle, showed forth His hidden glory; for no small 
glory was it that He should be deemed the Architect of the creation. 


And after this the rest also followed; from the part, the whole was proved, since the belief of the greater 
also confirmed the less. For man is more honorable than any created thing, and of our members the most 
honorable is the eye. This is the cause that He fashioned the eyes, not in a common manner, but in the 
way that He did. For though that member be small in size, yet it is more necessary than any part of the 
body. And this Paul showed when he said, “If the ear shall say, Because I am not the eye, I am not of the 
body; is it therefore not of the body?” ( 1 Cor. xii. 16.) For all indeed that is in us is a manifestation of the 
wisdom of God, but much more the eye; this it is that guides the whole body, this gives beauty to it all, this 
adorns the countenance, this is the light of all the limbs. What the sun is in the world, that the eye is in 
the body; quench the sun, and you destroy and confound all things; quench the eyes, and the feet, the 
hands, the soul, are useless. When these are disabled, even knowledge is gone, since by means of these 
we know God. “For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made.” ( Rom. i. 20.) Wherefore the eye is not only a light to the body, 
but beyond the body to the soul also. On which account it is established as in a royal fortress, obtaining 
the higher condition, and presiding over the other senses. This then Christ forms. 


And that thou mayest not deem that He needeth matter when He worketh, and that thou mayest learn 
that He had not need at all of clay, (for He who brought into being the greater existences when as yet they 
were not, would much more have made this without matter,) that I say thou mayest learn that He did not 
this through necessity, but to show that He was the Creator at the beginning, when He had spread on the 
clay He saith, “Go, wash,” “that thou mayest know that I need not clay to create eyes, but that My glory 
may be manifested hereby.” For to show that He spake of Himself when He said, “That the glory of God 
may be manifested,” He added, 


Ver. 4. “I must work the works of Him that sent Me.” 


That is, “I must manifest Myself, and do the things which may show that I do the same things with the 
Father”; not things “similar,” but, “the same,” an expression which marks greater unvaryingness, and 
which is used of those who do not differ ever so little. Who then after this will face Him, when he seeth 
that He hath the same power with the Father? For not only did He form or open eyes, but gave also the 
gift of sight, which is a proof that He also breathed in the soul. Since if that did not work, the eye, though 
perfected, could never see anything; so that He gave both the energy which is from the soul, and gave the 
member also possessing all things, both arteries and nerves and veins, and all things of which our body is 
composed. 


“T must work while it is day.” 


What mean these words? To what conclusion do they lead? To an important one. For what He saith is of 
this kind. “While it is day, while men may believe on Me, while this life lasteth, I must work.” 


“The night cometh,” that is, futurity, “when no man can work.” 


He said not, “when I cannot work,” but, “when no man can work”: that is, when there is no longer faith, 
nor labors, nor repentance. For to show that He calleth faith, a “work,” when they say unto Him, “What 
shall we do, that we might work the works of God?” (c. vi. 28 ), He replieth, “This is the work of God, that 
ye believe on Him whom He hath sent.” How then can no man work this work in the future world? 
Because there faith is not, but all, willingly, or unwillingly, will submit. For lest any one should say that He 
acted as He did from desire of honor, He showeth that He did all to spare them who had power to believe 
“here” only, but who could no longer “there” gain any good thing. On this account, though the blind man 
came not to Him, He did what He did: for that the man was worthy to be healed, that had he seen he 


XII. And how much more beneficial the opposite case, for a man, through possessing a competency, both 
not himself to be in straits about money, and also to give assistance to those to whom it is requisite so to 
do! For if no one had anything, what room would be left among men for giving? And how can this dogma 
fail to be found plainly opposed to and conflicting with many other excellent teachings of the Lord? “Make 
to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that when ye fail, they may receive you into the 
everlasting habitations.” “Acquire treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust destroys, nor thieves 
break through.” How could one give food to the hungry, and drink to the thirsty, clothe the naked, and 
shelter the houseless, for not doing which He threatens with fire and the outer darkness, if each man first 
divested himself of all these things? Nay, He bids Zaccheus and Matthew, the rich tax-gathers, entertain 
Him hospitably. And He does not bid them part with their property, but, applying the just and removing 
the unjust judgment, He subjoins, “To-day salvation has come to this house, forasmuch as he also is a son 
of Abraham.” He so praises the use of property as to enjoin, along with this addition, the giving a share of 
it, to give drink to the thirsty, bread to the hungry, to take the houseless in, and clothe the naked. But if it 
is not possible to supply those needs without substance, and He bids people abandon their substance, 
what else would the Lord be doing than exhorting to give and not to give the same things, to feed and not 
to feed, to take in and to shut out, to share and not to share? which were the most irrational of all things. 


XIV. Riches, then, which benefit also our neighbours, are not to be thrown away. For they are possessions, 
inasmuch as they are possessed, and goods, inasmuch as they are useful and provided by God for the use 
of men; and they lie to our hand, and are put under our power, as material and instruments which are for 
good use to those who know the instrument. If you use it skilfully, it is skilful; if you are deficient in skill, it 
is affected by your want of skill, being itself destitute of blame. Such an instrument is wealth. Are you able 
to make a right use of it? It is subservient to righteousness. Does one make a wrong use of it? It is, on the 
other hand, a minister of wrong. For its nature is to be subservient, not to rule. That then which of itself 
has neither good nor evil, being blameless, ought not to be blamed; but that which has the power of using 
it well and ill, by reason of its possessing voluntary choice. And this is the mind and judgment of man, 
which has freedom in itself and self-determination in the treatment of what is assigned to it. So let no man 
destroy wealth, rather than the passions of the soul, which are incompatible with the better use of wealth. 
So that, becoming virtuous and good, he may be able to make a good use of these riches. The 
renunciation, then, and selling of all possessions, is to be understood as spoken of the passions of the soul. 


XV. I would then say this. Since some things are within and some without the soul, and if the soul make a 
good use of them, they also are reputed good, but if a bad, bad;—whether does He who commands us to 
alienate our possessions repudiate those things, after the removal of which the passions still remain, or 
those rather, on the removal of which wealth even becomes beneficial? If therefore he who casts away 
worldly wealth can still be rich in the passions, even though the material [for their gratification] is absent, 
—for the disposition produces its own effects, and strangles the reason, and presses it down and inflames 
it with its inbred lusts,—it is then of no advantage to him to be poor in purse while he is rich in passions. 
For it is not what ought to be cast away that he has cast away, but what is indifferent; and he has deprived 
himself of what is serviceable, but set on fire the innate fuel of evil through want of the external means [of 
gratification]. We must therefore renounce those possessions that are injurious, not those that are capable 
of being serviceable, if one knows the right use of them. And what is managed with wisdom, and sobriety, 
and piety, is profitable; and what is hurtful must be cast away. But things external hurt not. So then the 
Lord introduces the use of external things, bidding us put away not the means of subsistence, but what 
uses them badly. And these are the infirmities and passions of the soul. 


XVI. The presence of wealth in these is deadly to all, the loss of it salutary. Of which, making the soul 
pure,—that is, poor and bare,—we must hear the Saviour speaking thus, “Come, follow Me.” For to the 
pure in heart He now becomes the way. But into the impure soul the grace of God finds no entrance. And 
that (soul) is unclean which is rich in lusts, and is in the throes of many worldly affections. For he who 
holds possessions, and gold, and silver, and houses, as the gifts of God; and ministers from them to the 
God who gives them for the salvation of men; and knows that he possesses them more for the sake of the 
brethren than his own; and is superior to the possession of them, not the slave of the things he possesses; 
and does not carry them about in his soul, nor bind and circumscribe his life within them, but is ever 
labouring at some good and divine work, even should he be necessarily some time or other deprived of 
them, is able with cheerful mind to bear their removal equally with their abundance. This is he who is 
blessed by the Lord, and called poor in spirit, a meet heir of the kingdom of heaven, not one who could not 
live rich. 


XVII. But he who carries his riches in his soul, and instead of God’s Spirit bears in his heart gold or land, 
and is always acquiring possessions without end, and is perpetually on the outlook for more, bending 
downwards and fettered in the toils of the world, being earth and destined to depart to earth,—whence 
can he be able to desire and to mind the kingdom of heaven,—a man who carries not a heart, but land or 
metal, who must perforce be found in the midst of the objects he has chosen? For where the mind of man 
is, there is also his treasure. The Lord acknowledges a twofold treasure,—the good: “For the good man, 
out of the good treasure of his heart, bringeth forth good;” and the evil: for “the evil man, out of the evil 
treasure, bringeth forth evil: for out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” As then treasure 
is not one with Him, as also it is with us, that which gives the unexpected great gain in the finding, but 
also a second, which is profitless and undesirable, an evil acquisition, hurtful; so also there is a richness in 


would have believed and come to Christ, that had he heard from any that He was present, he would not 
even so have been neglectful, is clear from what follows, from his courage, from his very faith. For it was 
likely that he would have considered with himself, and have said, “What is this? He made clay, and 
anointed my eyes, and said to me, Go, wash;’ could he not have healed me, and then have sent me to 
Siloam? Often have I washed there with many others, and have gained no good; had he possessed any 
power, he would while present have healed me.” Just as Naaman spake respecting Elisha; for he too being 
commanded to go wash in Jordan, believed not, and this too when there was such a fame abroad 
concerning Elisha. ( 2 Kings v. 11.) But the blind man neither disbelieved, nor contradicted, nor reasoned 
with himself, “What is this? Ought he to have put on clay? This is rather to blind one the more: who ever 
recovered sight so?” But he used no such reasonings. Seest thou his steadfast faith and zeal? 


“The night cometh.” Next He showeth, that even after the Crucifixion He would care for the ungodly, and 
bring many to Himself. For “it is yet day.” But after that, He entirely cutteth them off, and declaring this, 
He saith, 


Ver. 5. “As long as I am in the world, I am the Light of the world.” 


[3.] As also He said to others, “Believe while the light is with you.” ( c. xii. 36.) Wherefore then did Paul 
call this life “night” and that other “day”? Not opposing Christ, but saying the same thing, if not in words 
yet in sense; for he also saith, “The night is far spent, the day is at hand.” ( Rom. xiii. 12.) The present 
time he calleth “night,” because of those who sit in darkness, or because he compareth it with that day 
which is to come, Christ calleth the future “night,” because there sin has no power to work; but Paul 
calleth the present life night, because they are in darkness who continue in wickedness and unbelief. 
Addressing himself then to the faithful he said, “The night is far spent, the day is at hand,” since they 
should enjoy that light; and he calleth the old life night. “Let us put away,” he saith, “the works of 
darkness.” Seest thou that he telleth them that it is “night”? wherefore he saith, “Let us walk honestly as 
in the day,” that we may enjoy that light. For if this light be so good, consider what that will be; as much 
as the sunlight is brighter than the flame of a candle, so much and far more is that light better than this. 
And signifying this, Christ saith, that “the sun shall be darkened.” Because of the excess of that 
brightness, not even the sun shall be seen. 


If now in order to have here well-lighted and airy houses, we expend immense sums, building and toiling, 
consider how we ought to spend our very bodies themselves, that glorious houses may be built for us in 
the heavens where is that Light ineffable. Here there are strifes and contentions about boundaries and 
walls, but there will be nothing of the kind there, no envy, no malice, no one will dispute with us about 
settling boundaries. This dwelling too we assuredly needs must leave, but that abideth with us forever; 
this must decay by time, and be exposed to innumerable injuries, but that must remain without growing 
old perpetually; this a poor man cannot build, but that other one may build with two mites, as did the 
widow. Wherefore I choke with grief, that when so many blessings are laid before us, we are slothful, and 
despise them; we use every exertion to have splendid houses here, but how to gain in heaven so much as a 
little resting-place, we care not, we think not. For tell me, where wouldest thou have thy dwelling here? In 
the wilderness, or in one of the smaller cities? I think not; but in some of the most royal and grand cities, 
where the traffic is more, where the splendor is greater. But I will lead thee into such a City, whose 
Builder and Maker is God; there I exhort thee to found and build, at less cost [with less labor ]. That house 
the hands of the poor build, and it is most truly “building,” just as the structures made here are the work 
of extreme folly. For if a man were to bring you into the land of Persia, to behold what is there and to 
return, and were then to bid you build houses there, would you not condemn him for excessive folly, as 
bidding you spend unseasonably? How then dost thou this very same thing upon the earth which thou 
shalt shortly leave? “But I shall leave it to my children,” saith some one. Yet they too shall leave it soon 
after thee; nay, often even before thee; and their successors the same. And even here it is a subject of 
melancholy to thee that thou seest not thine heirs retain their possessions, but there thou needest 
apprehend nothing of the sort; the possession remaineth immovable, to thee, to thy children, and to their 
descendants, if they imitate the same goodness. That building Christ taketh in hand, he who buildeth that 
needs not to appoint care-takers, nor be thoughtful, nor anxious; for when God hath undertaken the work, 
what need of thought? He bringeth all things together, and raiseth the house. Nor is this the only thing 
wonderful, but also that He so buildeth it as is pleasing to thee, or rather even beyond what is pleasing, 
beyond what thou desirest; for He is the most excellent Artist, and careth greatly for thy advantage. If 
thou art poor, and desirest to build this house, it brings thee no envy, produces against thee no malice, for 
none of those who know how to envy behold it, but the Angels who know how to rejoice at thy blessings; 
none will be able to encroach upon it, for none dwell near it of those who are diseased with such passions. 
For neighbors thou hast there the saints, Peter and Paul with their company, all the Prophets, the Martyrs, 
the multitude of Angels, of Archangels. For the sake then of all these things, let us empty our substance 
upon the poor, that we may obtain those tabernacles; which may we all obtain through the grace and 
lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost be 
glory, now and ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LVII 


JOHN IX. 6, 7 


“When Jesus had thus spoken, He spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, and He anointed the 
eyes of the blind man with the clay, and said, Go, wash in the pool of Siloam.” 


[1.] Those who intend to gain any advantage from what they read, must not pass by even any small 
portion of the words; and on this account we are bidden to “search” the Scriptures, because most of the 
words, although at first sight easy, appear to have in their depth much hidden meaning. For observe of 
what sort is the present case. “Having said these words,” It saith,”He spat on the ground.” What words? 
“That the glory of God should be made manifest,” and that, “I must work the works of Him that sent Me.” 
For not without a cause hath the Evangelist mentioned to us His words, and added that, “He spat,” but to 
show that He confirmed His words by deeds. And why used He not water instead of spittle for the clay? 
He was about to send the man to Siloam: in order therefore that nothing might be ascribed to the 
fountain, but that thou mightest learn that the power proceeding from His mouth, the same both formed 
and opened the man’s eyes, He “spat on the ground”; this at least the Evangelist signified, when he said, 
“And made clay of the spittle.” Then, that the successful issue might not seem to be of the earth, He bade 
him wash. But wherefore did He not this at once, instead of sending him to Siloam? That thou mayest 
learn the faith of the blind man, and that the obstinacy of the Jews might be silenced: for it was probable 
that they would all see him as he departed, having the clay spread upon his eyes, since by the strangeness 
of the thing he would attract to himself all, both those who did and those who did not know him, and they 
would observe him exactly. And because it is not easy to recognize a blind man who hath recovered sight, 
He first maketh by the length of way many to be witnesses, and by the strangeness of the spectacle exact 
observers, that being more attentive they may no longer be able to say, “It is he: it is not he.” Moreover, 
by sending him to Siloam, He desireth to prove that He is not estranged from the Law and the Old 
(Covenant), nor could it afterwards be feared that Siloam would receive the glory, since many who had 
often washed their eyes there gained no such benefit; for there also it was the power of Christ that 
wrought all. On which account the Evangelist addeth for us the interpretation of the name; for having 
said, “in Siloam,” he addeth, 


“Which is, Sent.” 


That thou mayest learn that there also it was Christ who healed him. As Paul saith, “They drank of that 
spiritual Rock that followed them, and that Rock was Christ.” ( 1 Cor. x. 4.) As then Christ was the 
spiritual Rock, so also was He the spiritual Siloam. To me also the sudden coming in of the water seems to 
hint an ineffable mystery. What is that? The unlooked for (nature) of His appearance, beyond all 
expectation. 


But observe the mind of the blind man, obedient in everything. He said not, “If it is really the clay or the 
spittle which gives me eyes, what need of Siloam? Or if there be need of Siloam, what need of the clay? 
Why did he anoint me? Why bid me wash?” But he entertained no such thoughts, he held himself prepared 
for one thing only, to obey in all things Him who gave the command, and nothing that was done offended 
him. If any one ask, “How then did he recover his sight, when he had removed the clay?” he will hear no 
other answer from us than that we know not the manner. And what wonder if we know it not, since not 
even the Evangelist knew, nor the very man that was healed? What had been done he knew, but the 
manner of doing it he could not comprehend. So when he was asked he said, that “He put clay upon mine 
eyes, and I washed, and do see”; but how this took place he cannot tell them, though they ask ten 
thousand times. 


Ver. 8, 9. “The neighbors therefore, and they which had seen him, that he was a beggar, said, Is not this he 
that sat and begged? Some said, This is he.” 


The strangeness of what had been brought to pass led them even to unbelief, though so much had been 
contrived that they might not disbelieve. They said, “Is not this he that sat and begged?” O the 
lovingkindness of God! Whither did He descend, when with great kindness He healed even beggars, and 
so silenced the Jews, because He deemed not the illustrious, nor the distinguished, nor the rulers, but 
men of no mark to be fit objects of the same Providence. For He came for the salvation of all. 


And what happened in the case of the paralytic, happened also with this man, for neither did the one or 
the other know who it was that healed him. And this was caused by the retirement of Christ, for Jesus 
when He healed always retired, that all suspicion might be removed from the miracles. Since how could 
they who knew not who He was flatter Him, or join in contriving what had been done? Neither was this 
man one of those who went about, but of those who sat at the doors of the Temple. Now when all were 
doubting concerning him, what saith he? 


“Tam he.” 


He was not ashamed of his former blindness, nor did he fear the wrath of the people, nor did he decline 
showing himself that he might proclaim his Benefactor. 


Ver. 10, 11. “They said unto him, How were thine eyes opened? He answered and said, A man that is 
called Jesus.” 


What sayest thou? Doth “a man” work such deeds? As yet he knew nothing great concerning Him. 
“A man that is called Jesus made clay, and anointed mine eyes.” 


[2.] Observe how truthful he is. He saith not whence He made it, for he speaks not of what he doth not 
know; he saw not that He spat on the ground, but that He spread it on he knew from sense and touch. 


“And said unto me, Go, wash in the pool of Siloam.” 


This too his hearing witnessed to him. But how did he recognize His voice? From His conversation with 
the disciples. And saying all this, and having received the witness by the works, the manner (of the cure) 
he cannot tell. Now if faith is needed in matters which are felt and handled, much more in the case of 
things invisible. 


Ver. 12. “They said unto him, Where is he? He said, I know not.” 


They said, “Where is he?” having already murderous intentions against Him. But observe the modesty of 
Christ, how He continued not with those who were healed; because He neither desired to reap glory, nor 
to draw a multitude, nor to make a show of Himself. Observe too how truthfully the blind man maketh all 
his answers. The Jews desired to find Christ to bring Him to the priests, but when they did not find Him, 
they brought the blind man to the Pharisees, as to those who would question him more severely. For which 
reason the Evangelist remarks, that it was “the Sabbath” ( ver. 14 ), in order to point out their wicked 
thoughts, and the cause for which they sought Him, as though forsooth they had found a handle, and 
could disparage the miracle by means of what appeared to be a transgression of the Law. And this is clear 
from their saying immediately on seeing him nothing but, “How opened he thine eyes?” Observe also the 
manner of their speech; they say not, “How didst thou receive thy sight?” but, “How opened he thine 
eyes?” thus affording him an excuse for slandering Jesus, because of His having worked. But he speaks to 
them shortly, as to men who had already heard; for without mentioning His name, or that “He said unto 
me, Go, wash,” he at once saith, 


Ver. 15. “He put clay upon my eyes, and I washed, and do see.” 


Because the slander was now become great, and the Jews had said, “Behold what work Jesus doth on the 
Sabbath day, he anointeth with clay!” But observe, I pray you, how the blind man is not disturbed. When 
being questioned he spake in the presence of those others without danger, it was no such great thing to 
tell the truth, but the wonder is, that now when he is placed in a situation of greater fear, he neither 
denies nor contradicts what he had said before. What then did the Pharisees, or rather what did the 
others also? They had brought him (to the Pharisees), as being about to deny; but, on the contrary, that 
befell them which they desired not, and they learned more exactly. And this they everywhere have to 
endure, in the case of miracles; but this point we will more clearly demonstrate in what follows. What said 
the Pharisees? 


Ver. 16. “Some said,” (not all, but the more forward,) “This man is not of God, because he keepeth not the 
Sabbath day; others said, How can a man that is a sinner do such miracles?” 


Seest thou that they were led up by the miracles? For hear what they say now, who before this had sent to 
bring Him. And if all did not so, (for being rulers through vainglory they fell into unbelief,) yet still the 
greater number even of the rulers believed on Him, but confessed Him not. Now the multitude was easily 
overlooked, as being of no great account in their synagogue, but the rulers being more conspicuous had 
the greater difficulty in speaking boldly, or some the love of rule restrained, others cowardice, and the 
fear of the many. Wherefore also He said, “How can ye believe who receive honor from men?” (c. v. 44.) 
And these who were seeking to kill Him unjustly said that they were of God, but that He who healed the 
blind could not be of God, because He kept not the Sabbath; to which the others objected, that a sinner 
could not do such miracles. Those first maliciously keeping silence about what had taken place, brought 
forward the seeming transgression; for they said not, “He healeth on the Sabbath day,” but, “He keepeth 
not the Sabbath.” These, on the other hand, replied weakly, for when they ought to have shown that the 
Sabbath was not broken, they rely only upon the miracles; and with reason, for they still thought that He 
was a man. If this had not been the case, they might besides have urged in His defense, that He was Lord 
of the Sabbath which Himself had made, but as yet they had not this opinion. Anyhow, none of them dared 
to say what he wished openly, or in the way of an assertion, but only in the way of doubt, some from not 
having boldness of speech, others through love of rule. 


“There was therefore a division among them.” This division first began among the people, then later 
among the rulers also, and some said, “He is a good man”; others, “Nay, but he deceiveth the people.” (c. 
vii. 12.) Seest thou that the rulers were more void of understanding than the many, since they were 
divided later than they? and after they were divided, they did not exhibit any noble feeling, when they saw 
the Pharisees pressing upon them. Since had they been entirely separated from them, they would soon 
have known the truth. For it is possible to do well in separating. Wherefore also Himself hath said, “I am 
come not to bring peace upon the earth but a sword.” ( Matt. x. 34.) For there is an evil concord, and 
there is a good disagreement. Thus they who built the tower ( Gen. xi. 4 ), agreed together to their own 


hurt; and these same again were separated, though unwillingly, yet for their good. Thus also Corah and 
his company agreed together for evil, therefore they were separated for good; and Judas agreed with the 
Jews for evil. So division may be good, and agreement may be evil. Wherefore It saith, “If thine eye offend 
thee, smite it out, if thy foot, cut it off.” ( Matt. v. 29, and xviii. 8.) Now if we must separate ourselves from 
an ill-joined limb, must we not much more from friends united to us for evil ? So that agreement is not in 
all cases a good, just as division is not in all cases an evil. 


[3.] These things I say, that we may shun wicked men, and follow the good; for if in the case of our limbs 
we cut off that which is rotten and incurable, fearing lest the rest of the body should catch the same 
disease, and if we do this not as having no care for that part, but rather as desiring to preserve the 
remainder, how much more must we do this in the case of those who consent with us for evil? If we can 
set them right without receiving injury ourselves, we ought to use every means to do so; but if they 
remain incorrigible and may injure us, it is necessary to cut them off and cast them away. For so they will 
often be gainers rather (than losers). Wherefore also Paul exhorted, saying, “And ye shall put away from 
among yourselves that wicked person”; and, “that he that hath done this deed may be put away from 
among you.” ( 1 Cor. v. 13, 2.) A dreadful thing, dreadful indeed, is the society of wicked men; not so 
quickly doth the pestilence seize or the itch infect those that come in contact with such as are under the 
disease, as doth the wickedness of evil men. For “evil communications corrupt good manners.” ( 1 Cor. xv. 
33.) And again the Prophet saith, “Come out from among them, and be ye separate.” ( Isa. lii. 11.) Let no 
one then have a wicked man for his friend. For if when we have bad sons we publicly disclaim them, 
without regarding nature or its laws, or the constraint which it lays upon us, much more ought we to fly 
from our companions and acquaintances when they are wicked. Because even if we receive no injury from 
them, we shall anyhow not be able to escape ill report, for strangers search not into our lives, but judge us 
from our companions. This advice I address to young men and maidens. “Providing,” It saith, “things 
honest,” not only in the sight of the Lord, but also “in the sight of all men.” ( Rom. xii. 17.) Let us then use 
every means that our neighbor be not offended. For a life, though it be very upright, if it offend others 
hath lost all. But how is it possible for the life that is upright to offend? When the society of those that are 
not upright invests it with an evil reputation; for when, trusting in ourselves, we consort with bad men, 
even though we be not harmed, we offend others. These things I say to men and women and maidens, 
leaving it to their conscience to see exactly how many evils are produced from this source. Neither I, 
perhaps, nor any of the more perfect, suspect any ill; but the simpler brother is harmed by occasion of thy 
perfection; and thou oughtest to be careful also for his infirmity. And even if he receive no injury, yet the 
Greek is harmed. Now Paul biddeth us be “without offense, both to Jews and Greeks, and to the Church of 
God.” (1 Cor. x. 32.) (I think no evil of the virgin, for I love virginity, and “love thinketh no evil” ( 1 Cor. 
xiii. 5 ); 1am a great admirer of that state of life, and I cannot have so much as an unseemly thought about 
it.) How shall we per suade those that are without? For we must take forethought for them also. Let us 
then so order what relates to ourselves, that none of the unbelievers may be able even to find a just 
handle of accusation against us. For as they who show forth a right life glorify God, so they who do the 
contrary cause Him to be blasphemed. May no such persons be among us: but may our works so shine, 
that our Father which is in Heaven may be glorified, and that we may enjoy the honor which is from Him. 
To which may we all attain, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and 
with whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost, be glory forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LVIII 


JOHN IX. 17, 18 


“They say unto the blind man again, What sayest thou of him, that he hath opened thine eyes? He said, He 
is a Prophet. The Jews then did not believe.” 


[1.] We must go over the Scriptures not in a chance way or carelessly, but with all exactness, that we be 
not entangled. Since even now in this place one might with show of reason question, how, when they had 
asserted, “This man is not of God, because he keepeth not the Sabbath,” they now say to the man, “What 
sayest thou of him, that he hath opened thine eyes?” and not, “What sayest thou of him, that he hath 
broken the Sabbath?” but put now that which was the ground of the defense, not that of the accusation. 
What then have we to reply? That these (who speak) are not the men who said, “This man is not of God,” 
but those who separated themselves from them, who also said, “A man that is a sinner cannot do such 
miracles.” For desiring to silence their opponents the more, in order that they may not seem to be 
partisans of Christ, they bring forward the man who had received proof of His power, and question him. 
Observe now the wisdom of the poor man, he speaketh more wisely than them all. First he saith, “He is a 
Prophet”; and shrank not from the judgment of the perverse Jews who spake against Him and said, “How 
can this man be of God, not keeping the Sabbath?” but replied to them, “He is a Prophet.” 


“And they did not believe that he had been blind, and received his sight, until they had called his parents.” 


Observe in how many ways they attempt to obscure and take away the miracle. But this is the nature of 
truth, by the very means by which it seems to be assailed by men, by these it becomes stronger, it shines 
by means of that by which it is obscured. For if these things had not taken place, the miracle might have 
been suspected by the many; but now, as if desiring to lay bare the truth, so do they use all means, and 


would not have acted otherwise, supposing they had done all in Christ’s behalf. For they first attempted to 
cast Him down by occasion of this mode (of cure), saying, “How opened he thine eyes?” that is, “was it by 
some sorcery?” In another place also, when they had no charge to bring against Him, they endeavored to 
insult the mode of the cure, saying, “He doth not cast out devils save by Beelzebub.” ( Matt. xii. 24.) And 
here again, when they have nothing to say, they betake themselves to the time (of cure), saying, “He 
breaketh the Sabbath”; and again, “He is a sinner.” Yet He asked you, who would slay Him, and who were 
ready to lay hold of His actions, most plainly, saying, “Which of you convinceth Me of sin?” (c. viii. 46 ); 
and no man spake, nor said “Thou blasphemest because thou makest thyself without sin.” But if they had 
had it in their power to say so, they would not have held their peace. For they who because they heard 
that He was before Abraham would have stoned Him, and said that He was not of God, who boasted that 
they, murderers as they were, were of God, but who said that One who did such wonders, after that He 
had wrought a cure, was not of God, because He kept not the Sabbath, if they had had but a shadow of a 
charge against Him, would never have let it pass. And if they call Him a sinner because He seemed to 
break the Sabbath, this charge also is shown to be unsound, when those who are ranked with them 
condemn their great coldness and littleness of soul. Being therefore entangled on every side, they 
afterwards betake themselves to something else more shameless and impudent. What is that? They “did 
not believe,” It saith, “that he had been blind, and received his sight.” How then did they charge Christ 
with not keeping the Sabbath? Plainly, as having believed. But why gave ye not heed to the great number 
of people? to the neighbors who knew him? As I said, falsehood everywhere defeats itself by the very 
means by which it seems to annoy the truth, and makes the truth to appear more bright. Which was now 
the case. For that no one might say that his neighbors and those who had seen him did not speak with 
precision, but guessed from a likeness, they bring forward his parents, by whom they succeeded against 
their will in proving that what had taken place was real, since the parents best of all knew their own child. 
When they could not terrify the man himself, but beheld him with all boldness proclaim his Benefactor, 
they thought to wound the miracle by means of his parents. Observe the malice of their questioning. For 
what saith it? Having placed them in the midst so as to throw them into distress, they apply the 
questioning with great severity and anger, 


Ver. 19. “Is this your son?” (and they said not, “who once was blind,” but) “of whom ye say that he was 
born blind?” 


As if they were acting deceitfully, and plotting on behalf of Christ. O ye accursed, utterly accursed! What 
father would choose to invent such falsehoods against his child? For they almost say, “Whom ye have 
made out blind, and not only so, but have spread abroad the report everywhere.” 


“How then doth he now see?” 


[2.] O folly! “Yours,” saith one, “is the trick and the contrivance.” For by these two things do they attempt 
to lead the parents to a denial; by using the words, “Whom ye say,” and, “How then doth he now see?” 
Now when there were three questions asked, whether he was their son, whether he had been blind, and 
how he received his sight, the parents only acknowledged two of them, but do not add the third. And this 
came to pass for the sake of the truth, in order that none other save the man that was healed, who was 
also worthy of credit, should acknowledge this matter. And how would the parents have favored (Christ), 
when even of what they knew some part they spake not through fear of the Jews? What say they? 


Ver. 20, 21. “We know that this is our son, and that he was born blind; but by what means he now seeth 
we know not, or who hath opened his eyes we know not; he is of age, he shall speak for himself.” 


By making him to be worthy of credit, they begged off themselves; “He is not a child, say they, nor 
incapable, but able to testify for himself.” 


Ver. 22. “These words spake they, because they feared the Jews.” 


Observe how the Evangelist again brings forward their opinion and thoughts. This I say, because of that 
speech which they before uttered, when they said, “He maketh Himself equal to God.” (c. v. 18.) For had 
that also been the opinion of the Jews but not the judgment of Christ, he would have added and said, that 
‘It was a Jewish opinion.” When therefore the parents referred them to him that had been healed, they 
called him again the second time, and did not say openly and shamelessly, “Deny that Christ healed thee,” 
but would fain effect this under a pretense of piety. 


Ver. 24. “Give,” saith one, “the glory to God.” 

For to have said to the parents, “Deny that he is your son, and that he was born blind,” would have 
seemed very ridiculous. And again, to have said this to himself would have been manifest shamelessness. 
Wherefore they say not so, but manage the matter in another way, saying, “Give God the glory,” that is, 
“confess that this man hath wrought nothing.” 

“We know that this man is a sinner.” 


“Why then did ye not convict Him when He said, Which of you convinceth Me of sin?’ (c. viii. 46.) Whence 


know ye that He is a sinner?” After that they had said, “Give God the glory,” and the man had made no 
reply, Christ meeting praised him, and did not rebuke him, nor say, “Wherefore hast thou not given glory 
to God?” But what said He? “Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” ( ver. 35 ), that thou mayest learn that 
this is “to give glory to God.” Now had He not been equal in honor to the Father, this would not have been 
giving glory; but since he that honoreth the Son honoreth the Father also, the blind is with good reason 
not rebuked. Now while they expected that the parents would contradict and deny the miracle, the 
Pharisees said nothing to the man himself, but when they saw that they profited nothing by this, they 
again return to him, saying, “This man is a sinner.” 


Ver. 25. “He answered and said, Whether he be a sinner or no, I know not; one thing I know, that, whereas 
I was blind, now I see.” 


Surely the blind man was not terrified? That be far from him. How then doth he who said, “He is a 
Prophet” ( ver. 17 ), now say, “Whether he be a sinner, I know not”? He said so, not as being in such a 
state of mind, nor as having persuaded himself of this thing, but desiring to clear Him from their charges 
by the testimony of the fact, not by his own declaration, and to make the defense credible, when the 
testimony of the good deed done should decide the matter against them. Since if after many words when 
the blind man said, “Except this were a righteous man he could not do such miracles” ( ver. 33 ), they 
were so enraged as to reply, “Thou wast altogether born in sin, and dost thou teach us?” what would they 
not have said, if he had spoken so from the beginning; what would they not have done? “Whether he be a 
sinner or not, I know not”; as though he had said, “I say nothing in this man’s favor, I make no declaration 
at present, yet this I certainly know and would affirm, that if he were a sinner he could not have done 
such things.” Thus he kept himself free from suspicion, and his testimony uncorrupted, as not speaking 
from partiality, but as bearing witness according to the fact. When therefore they could neither upset nor 
remove what had been done, they again return to their former plan, making trifling enquiries about the 
manner of the cure, like men who search on every side about a prey which is before them, and cannot be 
hurt, hastening round now in one direction, now in another; and they recur to the man’s former 
assertions, in order now to make them unsound by continual questions, and say, 


Ver. 26. “What did he to thee? How opened he thine eyes?” 


What was his reply? Having conquered and cast them down, he no longer speaks to them submissly. As 
long as the matter needed enquiry and arguments he spake guardedly, while he supplied the proof; but 
when he had conquered and gained a splendid victory, he then takes courage, and tramples upon them. 
What saith he? 


Ver. 27. “I have told you once, and ye did not hear; wherefore would ye hear it again?” 


Seest thou the bold-speaking of a beggar towards Scribes and Pharisees? So strong is truth, so weak is 
falsehood. Truth, though she take hold but of ordinary men, maketh them to appear glorious; the other, 
even though it be with the strong, shows them weak. What he saith is of this kind: “Ye give no heed to my 
words, therefore I will no longer speak or answer you continually, who question me to no purpose, and 
who do not desire to hear in order to learn, but that you may insult over my words.” 


“Will ye also be His disciples?” 


[3.] Now he hath ranked himself among the band of disciples, for the “will ye also?” is the expression of 
one who is declaring himself to be a disciple. Then he mocked and annoyed them abundantly. For since he 
knew that this struck them hard, he said it, wishing to upbraid them with exceeding severity; the act ofa 
soul courageous, soaring on high and despising their madness, pointing out the greatness of this dignity, 
in which he was very confident, and showing that they insulted him who was a man worthy to be admired, 
but that he took not the insult to himself, but grasped as an honor what they offered as a reproach. 


Ver. 28. “Thou art his disciple, but we are Moses’ disciples.” 


“But this cannot be. Ye are neither Moses’ nor this Man’s; for were ye Moses,’ ye would become this 
Man’s also.” Wherefore Christ before said unto them, because they were continually betaking themselves 
to these speeches, “Had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed Me, for he wrote of Me.” (c. v. 46.) 


Ver. 29. “We know that God spake unto Moses.” 


By whose word, whose report? “That of our forefathers,” saith one. Is not He then more to be believed 
than your forefathers, who confirmeth by miracles that He came from God, and that He speaketh things 
from above? They said not, “We have heard that God spake to Moses,” but, “We know.” Do ye affirm, O 
Jews, what ye have by hearing, as knowing it, but deem what ye have by sight as less certain than what ye 
have by hearing? Yet the one ye saw not, but heard, the other ye did not hear, but saw. What then saith the 
blind man? 


Ver. 30. “Why herein is a marvelous thing, that ye know not whence He is, and He doeth such miracles.” 


“That a Man, who is not one of the distinguished or noble or illustrious among you, can do such things; so 


that it is in every way clear that He is God, needing no human aid.” 
Ver. 31. “We know that God heareth not sinners.” 


Since they had been the first to say, “How can a man that is a sinner do such miracles?” ( ver. 16 ), he now 
brings forward even their judgment, reminding them of their own words. “This opinion,” saith he, “is 
common to me and you. Stand fast now to it.” And observe, I pray you, his wisdom. He turns about the 
miracle in every way, because they could not do away with it, and from it he draws his inferences. Seest 
thou that at first he said “Whether he be a sinner or not, I know not”? not doubting (God forbid!) but 
knowing that He was not a sinner. At least now, when he had an opportunity, see how he defended Him. 
“We know that God heareth not sinners”: 


“But if any man be a worshiper of God, and doeth His will.” 


Here he not only hath cleared Him from sin, but declareth that He is very pleasing to God, and doeth all 
His will. For since they called themselves worshipers of God, he added, “and doeth His will”; “since,” saith 
he, “it is not sufficient to know God: men must also do His will.” Then he magnifies what had been done, 
saying, 


Ver. 32. “Since the world began was it not heard that any man opened the eyes of one that was born 
blind.” 


“If now ye acknowledge that God heareth not sinners, and this Person hath wrought a miracle, and such a 
miracle as no man ever wrought, it is clear that He hath surpassed all things in virtue, and that His power 
is greater than belongeth to man.” What then say they? 


Ver. 34. “Thou wast altogether born in sins, and dost thou teach us?” 


As long as they expected that he would deny Christ, they deemed him trustworthy, calling upon him once 
and a second time. If ye deemed him not trustworthy, why did ye call and question him a second time? But 
when he spake the truth, unabashed, then, when they ought most to have admired, they condemned him. 
But what is the, “Thou wast altogether born in sins”? They here unsparingly reproach him with his very 
blindness, as though they had said, “Thou art in sins from thy earliest age;” insinuating that on this 
account he was born blind; which was contrary to reason. On this point at least Christ comforting him 
said, “For judgment I am come into the world, that they which see not might see, and that they which see 
might be made blind.” (c. ix. 39.) 


“Thou wast altogether born in sins, and dost thou teach us?” Why, what had the man said? Did he set forth 
his private opinion? Did he not set forth a common judgment, saying, “We know that God heareth not 
sinners”? Did he not produce your own words? 


“And they cast him out.” 


Hast thou beheld the herald of the truth, how poverty was no hindrance to his true wisdom? Seest thou 
what reproaches, what sufferings he bare from the beginning, and how by word and by deed he testified? 


[4.] Now these things are recorded, that we too may imitate them. For if the blind man, the beggar, who 
had not even seen Him, straightway showed such boldness even before he was encouraged by Christ, 
standing opposed to a whole people, murderous, possessed, and raving, who desired by means of his voice 
to condemn Christ, if he neither yielded nor gave back, but most boldly stopped their mouths, and chose 
rather to be cast out than to betray the truth; how much more ought we, who have lived so long in the 
faith, who have seen ten thousand marvels wrought by faith, who have received greater benefits than he, 
have recovered the sight of the eyes within, have beheld the ineffable Mysteries, and have been called to 
such honor, how ought we, I say, to exhibit all boldness of speech towards those who attempt to accuse, 
and who say anything against the Christians, and to stop their mouths, and not to acquiesce without an 
effort. And we shall be able to do this, if we are bold, and give heed to the Scriptures, and hear them not 
carelessly. For if one should come in here regularly, even though he read not at home, if he attends to 
what is said here, one year even is sufficient to make him well versed in them; because we do not to-day 
read one kind of Scriptures, and tomorrow another, but always and continually the same. Still such is the 
wretched disposition of the many, that after so much reading, they do not even know the names of the 
Books, and are not ashamed nor tremble at entering so carelessly into a place where they may hear God’s 
word. Yet if a harper, or dancer, or stage-player call the city, they all run eagerly, and feel obliged to him 
for the call, and spend the half of an entire day in attending to him alone; but when God speaketh to us by 
Prophets and Apostles, we yawn, we scratch ourselves, we are drowsy. And in summer, the heat seems too 
great, and we betake ourselves to the market place; and again, in winter, the rain and mire are a 
hindrance, and we sit at home; yet at horse races, though there is no roof over them to keep off the wet, 
the greater number, while heavy rains are falling, and the wind is dashing the water into their faces, stand 
like madmen, caring not for cold, and wet, and mud, and length of way, and nothing either keeps them at 
home, or prevents their going thither. But here, where there are roofs over head, and where the warmth is 
admirable, they hold back instead of running together; and this too, when the gain is that of their own 


souls. How is this tolerable, tell me? Thus it happens, that while we are more skilled than any in those 
matters, in things necessary we are more ignorant than children. If a man call you a charioteer, or a 
dancer, you say that you have been insulted, and use every means to wipe off the affront; but if he draw 
you to be a spectator of the action, you do not start away, and the art whose name you shun, you almost in 
every case pursue. But where you ought to have both the action and the name, both to be and to be called 
a Christian, you do not even know what kind of thing the action is. What can be worse than this folly? 
These things I have desired continually to say to you, but I fear lest I gain hatred in vain and unprofitably. 
For I perceive that not only the young are mad, but the old also; about whom I am especially ashamed, 
when I see a man venerable from his white hairs, disgracing those white hairs, and drawing a child after 
him. What is worse than this mockery? What more shameful than this conduct? The child is taught by the 
father to act unseemly. 


[5.] Do the words sting? This is what I desire, that you should suffer the pain caused by the words, in 
order to be delivered from the disgrace caused by the actions. For there are some too far colder than 
these, who are not even ashamed at the things spoken of, nay, who even put together a long argument in 
defense of the action. If you ask them who was Amos or Obadiah, or what is the number of the Prophets or 
Apostles, they cannot even open their mouth but for horses and charioteers, they compose excuses more 
cleverly than sophists or rhetoricians, and after all this, they say, “What is the harm? what is the loss?” 
This is what I groan for, that ye do not so much as know that the action is a loss, nor have a sense of its 
evils. God hath given to thee an appointed space of life for serving Him, and dost thou while thou spendest 
it vainly, and at random, and on nothing useful, still ask, “What loss is there?” If thou hast spent a little 
money to no purpose, thou callest it a loss: when thou spendest whole days of thine upon the devil’s 
pageants, thinkest thou that thou art doing nothing wrong? Thou oughtest to spend all thy life in 
supplications and prayers, whereas thou wastest thy life and substance heedlessly, and to thine own hurt, 
on shouts, and uproar, and shameful words, and fighting, and unseasonable pleasure, and actions 
performed by trickery, and after all this thou askest, “What is the loss?” not knowing thou shouldest be 
lavish of anything rather than time. Gold, if thou shalt have spent, thou mayest get again; but if thou lose 
time, thou shalt hardly recover that. Little is dealt out to us in this present life; if therefore we employ it 
not as we ought, what shall we say when we depart “there”? For tell me, if thou hadst commanded one of 
thy sons to learn some art, and then he had continually stayed at home, or even passed his time 
somewhere else, would not the teacher reject him? Would he not say to thee, “Thou hast made an 
agreement with me, and appointed a time; if now thy son will not spend this time with me but in other 
places, how shall I produce him to thee as a scholar?” Thus also we must speak. For God will say also to 
us, “I gave you time to learn this art of piety, wherefore have ye foolishly and uselessly wasted that time? 
Why did ye neither go constantly to the teacher, nor give heed to his words?” For to show that piety is an 
art, hear what the Prophet saith, “Come, ye children, hearken unto me; I will teach you the fear of the 
Lord.” ( Ps. xxxiv. 11.) And again, “Blessed is the man whom Thou instructest, Lord, and teachest him out 
of Thy Law.” ( Ps. xciv. 12.) When therefore thou hast spent this time in vain, what excuse wilt thou have? 
“And why,” saith some one, “did He deal out to us but little time?” O senselessness and ingratitude! That 
for which thou wert most bounden to give thanks to Him, for that He hath cut short thy labors and 
abridged thy toils, and made the rest long and everlasting, for this dost thou find fault, and art 
discontented? 


But I know not how we have brought our discourse to this point, and have made it so long; we must 
therefore shorten it now. For this too is a part of our wretchedness, that here if the discourse be long, we 
all become careless, while there they begin at noon, and retire by torch and lamp light. However, that we 
be not always chiding, we now entreat and beseech you, grant this favor to us and to yourselves; and 
getting free from all other matters, to these let us rivet ourselves. So shall we gain from you joy and 
gladness, and honor on your account, and a recompense for these labors; while ye will reap all the 
reward, because having been aforetime so madly riveted to the stage, ye tore yourselves away, through 
fear of God, and by our exhortations, from that malady, and brake your bonds, and hastened unto God. 
Nor is it “there” alone that ye shall receive your reward, but “here” also ye shall enjoy pure pleasure. 
Such a thing is virtue; besides giving us crowns in heaven, even here it maketh life pleasant to us. Let us 
then be persuaded by what has been said, that we may obtain the blessings both here and hereafter, 
through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom, to the Father 
and the Holy Ghost be glory, now and ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LIx 


JOHN IX. 34-36 


“And they cast him out. And Jesus heard that they had cast him out; and when He had found him, He said 
unto him, Dost thou believe on the Son of God? He answered and said, Who is He, Lord, that I might 
believe on Him?” And the rest. 


[1.] They who for the sake of the truth and the confession of Christ suffer anything terrible and are 
insulted, these are especially honored. For as he who loseth his possessions for His sake, the same it is 
who most findeth them; as he who hateth his own life, the same it is who most loveth it; so too he who is 
insulted, is the same who is most honored. As fell out in the case of the blind man. The Jews cast him out 


from the Temple, and the Lord of the Temple found him; he was separated from that pestilent company, 
and met with the Fountain of salvation; he was dishonored by those who dishonored Christ, and was 
honored by the Lord of Angels. Such are the prizes of truth. And so we, if we leave our possessions in this 
world, find confidence in the next; if here we give to the afflicted, we shall have rest in heaven; if we be 
insulted for the sake of God, we are honored both here and there. 


When they had cast him out from the Temple, Jesus found him. The Evangelist shows, that He came for 
the purpose of meeting him. And observe how He recompenseth him, by that which is the chiefest of 
blessings. For He made Himself known to him who before knew Him not, and enrolled him into the 
company of His own disciples. Observe also how the Evangelist describes the exact circumstances; for 
when Christ had said, “Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” the man replied, “Lord, who is He?” For as 
yet he knew Him not, although he had been healed; because he was blind before he came to his 
Benefactor, and after the cure, he was being worried by those dogs. Therefore, like some judge at the 
games, He receiveth the champion who had toiled much and gained the crown. And what saith He? “Dost 
thou believe on the Son of God?” What is this, after so much arguing against the Jews, after so many 
words, He asketh him, “Dost thou believe?” He spake it not from ignorance, but desiring to make Himself 
known, and showing that He gently valued the man’s faith. “This great multitude,” He saith, “hath 
insulted Me, but of them I make no account; for one thing I care, that thou shouldest believe. For better is 
one who doeth the will of God, than ten thousand transgressors.” “Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” 
As having both been present, and as approving what had been said by him, He asketh this question; and 
first, He brought him to a state of longing for Himself. For He said not directly, “Believe,” but in the way 
of an enquiry. What then said the man? “Lord, who is He, that I might believe on Him?” The expression is 
that of a longing and enquiring soul. He knoweth not Him in whose defense he had spoken so much, that 
thou mayest learn his love of truth. For he had not yet seen Him. 


Ver. 37. “Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast both seen Him, and it is He that talketh with thee.” 


He said not “I am He,” but as yet in an intermediate and reserved manner, “Thou hast both seen Him.” 
This was still uncertain; therefore He addeth more clearly, “It is He that talketh with thee.” 


Ver. 38. “He saith, Lord, I believe; and he worshiped Him” (straightway ). 


He said not, “I am He that healed thee, that bade thee, Go, wash in Siloam”; but keeping silence on all 
these points, He saith, “Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” and then the man, showing his great 
earnestness, straightway worshiped; which few of those who were healed had done; as, for instance, the 
lepers, and some others; by this act declaring His divine power. For that no one might think that what had 
been said by him was a mere expression, he added also the deed. When he had worshiped, Christ said, 


Ver. 39. “For judgment I am come into the world, that they which see not might see, and that they which 
see might be made blind.” 


So also saith Paul; “What shall we say then? That the Gentiles which followed not after righteousness have 
attained to righteousness, even the righteousness which is of the faith of Jesus; but Israel, which followed 
after the law of righteousness, hath not attained to the law of righteousness.” ( Rom. ix. 30, 31.) By 
saying, “For judgment I am come into this world,” He both made the man stronger respecting the faith, 
and aroused those who followed Him; for the Pharisees were following Him. And the, “For judgment,” He 
spake with reference to a greater punishment; showing that they who had given sentence against Him, 
had received sentence against themselves; that they who had condemned Him as a sinner, were 
themselves the persons condemned. In this passage He speaketh of two recoveries of sight, and two 
blindnesses; one sensible, the other spiritual. 


Ver. 40. “Some of them that followed Him, say unto Him, Are we also blind?” 


As in another place they said, “We were never servants to any man”; and, “We be not born of fornication” 
( c. viii. 33, 41 ); so now they gape on material things alone, and are ashamed of this kind of blindness. 
Then to show that it was better for them to be blind than seeing, He saith, 


Ver. 41. “If ye were blind, ye should have no sin.” 


Since they deemed the calamity a matter to be ashamed of, He turneth this back upon their own head, 
telling them, that “this very thing would have rendered your punishment more tolerable”; cutting away on 
every side their human thoughts, and leading them to a notion high and marvelous. 


“But now ye Say, We see.” 


As He saith in that other place, “Of whom ye said that He was your God” (c. viii. 54 ); so too here, “Now 
ye say that ye see, but ye see not.” He showeth that what they deemed a great matter for praise, brought 
punishment upon them. He also comforted him who was blind from his birth, concerning his former 
maimed state, and then speaketh concerning their blindness. For He directeth His whole speech to this 
end, that they may not say, “We did not refuse to come to thee owing to our blindness, but we turn away 
and avoid thee as a deceiver.” 


[2.] And not without a cause hath the Evangelist mentioned, that they of the Pharisees who were with Him 
heard these things, and said, “Are we blind also?” but to remind thee that these were the men who first 
withdrew from and then stoned Him, for they were persons who followed Him superficially, and who easily 
changed to the contrary opinion. How then doth He prove that He is not a deceiver, but a Shepherd? By 
laying down the distinguishing marks both of the shepherd, and of him who is a deceiver and a spoiler, 
and from these affording them opportunity of searching into the truth of the matter. And first He showeth 
who is a deceiver and a spoiler, calling him so from the Scriptures, and saying, 


Chap. x. ver. 1. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that entereth not by the door into the sheepfold, but 
climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief and a robber.” 


Observe the marks of a robber; first, that he doth not enter openly; secondly, not according to the 
Scriptures, for this is the, “not by the door.” Here also He referreth to those who had been before, and to 
those who should be after Him, Antichrist and the false Christs, Judas and Theudas, and whatever others 
there have been of the same kind. And with good cause He calleth the Scriptures “a door,” for they bring 
us to God, and open to us the knowledge of God, they make the sheep, they guard them, and suffer not the 
wolves to come in after them. For Scripture, like some sure door, barreth the passage against the heretics, 
placing us in a state of safety as to all that we desire, and not allowing us to wander; and if we undo it not, 
we shall not easily be conquered by our foes. By it we can know all, both those who are, and those who 
are not, shepherds. But what is “into the fold”? It refers to the sheep, and the care of them. For he that 
useth not the Scriptures, but “climbeth up some other way,” that is, who cutteth out for himself another 
and an unusual way, “the same is a thief.” Seest thou from this too that Christ agreeth with the Father, in 
that He bringeth forward the Scriptures? On which account also He said to the Jews, “Search the 
Scriptures” ( c. v. 39 ); and brought forward Moses, and called him and all the Prophets witnesses, for 
“all,” saith He, “who hear the Prophets shall come to Me”; and, “Had ye believed Moses, ye would have 
believed Me.” But here He hath put the same thing metaphorically. And by saying, “climbeth up some 
other way,” He alluded to the Scribes, because they taught for commandments the doctrines of men, and 
transgressed the Law ( Matt. xv. 9 ); with which He reproached them, and said, “None of you doeth the 
Law.” (c. vii. 19.) Well did He say, “climbeth up,” not “entereth in,” since to climb is the act of a thief 
intending to overleap a wall, and who doeth all with danger. Hast thou seen how He hath sketched the 
robber? now observe the character of the shepherd. What then is it? 


Ver. 2-4. “He that entereth in by the door, the same is the shepherd of the sheep; to him the doorkeeper 
openeth, and the sheep hear his voice, and he calleth his own by name. And when he hath brought them 
out, he goeth before them.” 


[3.] He hath set down the marks of the shepherd, and of the evil doer; let us now see how He hath fitted to 
them what followeth. “To him,” He saith, “the doorkeeper openeth”; He continueth in the metaphor to 
make the discourse more emphatic. But if thou shouldest be minded to examine the parable word by 
word, there is nothing to hinder thee from supposing Moses to be the doorkeeper, for to him were 
entrusted the oracles of God. “Whose voice the sheep hear, and he calleth his own by name.” Because they 
everywhere said that He was a deceiver, and confirmed this by their own unbelief, saying, “Which of the 
rulers hath believed on him?” ( c. vii. 48.) He showeth that they ought not on account of the unbelief of 
those persons to call Him a spoiler and deceiver, but that they, because they gave no heed to Him were 
consequently even excluded from the rank of sheep. For if a shepherd’s part is to enter through the usual 
door, and if He entered through this, all they who followed Him might be sheep, but they who rent 
themselves away, hurt not the reputation of the Shepherd, but cast themselves out from the kindred of the 
sheep. And if farther on He saith that He is “the door,” we must not again be disturbed, for He also calleth 
Himself “Shepherd,” and “Sheep,” and in different ways proclaimeth His dispensations. Thus, when He 
bringeth us to the Father, He calleth Himself “a Door,” when He taketh care of us, “a Shepherd”; and it is 
that thou mayest not suppose, that to bring us to the Father is His only office, that He calleth Himself a 
Shepherd. “And the sheep hear his voice, and he calleth his own sheep, and leadeth them out, and goeth 
before them.” Shepherds indeed do the contrary, for they follow after them; but He to show that He will 
lead all men to the truth, doeth differently; as also when He sent the sheep, He sent them, not out of the 
way of wolves, but “in the midst of wolves.” ( Matt. x. 16.) For far more wonderful is this manner of 
keeping sheep than ours. He seemeth to me also to allude to the blind man, for him too, having “called,” 
He “led out” from the midst of the Jews, and the man heard “His voice,” and “knew” it. 


Ver. 5. “And a stranger will they not follow, for they know not the voice of strangers.” 


Certainly here He speaketh of Theudas and Judas, (for “all, as many as believed on them, were scattered” 
[ Acts v. 36], It saith,) or of the false Christs who after that time should deceive. For lest any should say 
that He was one of these, He in many ways separateth Himself from them. And the first difference He 
setteth down is His teaching from the Scriptures; for He by means of these led men to Him, but the others 
did not from these draw men after them. The second is, the obedience of the sheep; for on Him they all 
believed, not only while He lived, but when He had died; the others they straightway left. With these we 
may mention a third difference, no trifling one. They did all as rebels, and to cause revolts, but He placed 
Himself so far from such suspicion, that when they would have made Him a king, He fled; and when they 
asked, “Is it lawful to give tribute unto Ceesar?” He bade them pay it, and Himself gave the two drachm 


good things, and a richness in bad things, since we know that riches and treasure are not by nature 
separated from each other. And the one sort of riches is to be possessed and acquired, and the other not 
to be possessed, but to be cast away. 


In the same way spiritual poverty is blessed. Wherefore also Matthew added, “Blessed are the poor.” 
How? “In spirit.” And again, “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after the righteousness of God.” 
Wherefore wretched are the contrary kind of poor, who have no part in God, and still less in human 
property, and have not tasted of the righteousness of God. 


XVIII. So that (the expression) rich men that shall with difficulty enter into the kingdom, is to be 
apprehended in a scholarly way, not awkwardly, or rustically, or carnally. For if the expression is used 
thus, salvation does not depend on external things, whether they be many or few, small or great, or 
illustrious or obscure, or esteemed or disesteemed; but on the virtue of the soul, on faith, and hope, and 
love, and brotherliness, and knowledge, and meekness, and humility, and truth, the reward of which is 
salvation. For it is not on account of comeliness of body that any one shall live, or, on the other hand, 
perish. But he who uses the body given to him chastely and according to God, shall live; and he that 
destroys the temple of God shall be destroyed. An ugly man can be profligate, and a good-looking man 
temperate. Neither strength and great size of body makes alive, nor does any of the members destroy. But 
the soul which uses them provides the cause for each. Bear then, it is said, when struck on the face; which 
a man strong and in good health can obey. And again, a man who is feeble may transgress from 
refractoriness of temper. So also a poor and destitute man may be found intoxicated with lusts; and a man 
rich in worldly goods temperate, poor in indulgences, trustworthy, intelligent, pure, chastened. 


If then it is the soul which, first and especially, is that which is to live, and if virtue springing up around it 
saves, and vice kills; then it is clearly manifest that by being poor in those things, by riches of which one 
destroys it, it is saved, and by being rich in those things, riches of which ruin it, it is killed. And let us no 
longer seek the cause of the issue elsewhere than in the state and disposition of the soul in respect of 
obedience to God and purity, and in respect of transgression of the commandments and accumulation of 
wickedness. 


XIX. He then is truly and rightly rich who is rich in virtue, and is capable of making a holy and faithful use 
of any fortune; while he is spuriously rich who is rich, according to the flesh, and turns life into outward 
possession, which is transitory and perishing, and now belongs to one, now to another, and in the end to 
nobody at all. Again, in the same way there is a genuine poor man, and another counterfeit and falsely so 
called. He that is poor in spirit, and that is the right thing, and he that is poor in a worldly sense, which is 
a different thing. To him who is poor in worldly goods, but rich in vices, who is not poor in spirit and rich 
toward God, it is said, Abandon the alien possessions that are in thy soul, that, becoming pure in heart, 
thou mayest see God; which is another way of saying, Enter into the kingdom of heaven. And how may you 
abandon them? By selling them. What then? Are you to take money for effects, by effecting an exchange of 
riches, by turning your visible substance into money? Not at all. But by introducing, instead of what was 
formerly inherent in your soul, which you desire to save, other riches which deify and which minister 
everlasting life, dispositions in accordance with the command of God; for which there shall accrue to you 
endless reward and honour, and salvation, and everlasting immortality. It is thus that thou dost rightly sell 
the possessions, many are superfluous, which shut the heavens against thee by exchanging them for those 
which are able to save. Let the former be possessed by the carnal poor, who are destitute of the latter. But 
thou, by receiving instead spiritual wealth, shalt have now treasure in the heavens. 


XX. The wealthy and legally correct man, not understanding these things figuratively, nor how the same 
man can be both poor and rich, and have wealth and not have it, and use the world and not use it, went 
away sad and downcast, leaving the state of life, which he was able merely to desire but not to attain, 
making for himself the difficult impossible. For it was difficult for the soul not to be seduced and ruined by 
the luxuries and flowery enchantments that beset remarkable wealth; but it was not impossible, even 
surrounded with it, for one to lay hold of salvation, provided he withdrew himself from material wealth,— 
to that which is grasped by the mind and taught by God, and learned to use things indifferent rightly and 
properly, and so as to strive after eternal life. And the disciples even themselves were at first alarmed and 
amazed. Why were they so on hearing this? Was it that they themselves possessed much wealth? Nay, they 
had long ago left their very nets, and hooks, and rowing boats, which were their sole possessions. Why 
then do they say in consternation, “Who can be saved?” They had heard well and like disciples what was 
spoken in parable and obscurely by the Lord, and perceived the depth of the words. For they were 
sanguine of salvation on the ground of their want of wealth. But when they became conscious of not 
having yet wholly renounced the passions (for they were neophytes and recently selected by the Saviour), 
they were excessively astonished, and despaired of themselves no less than that rich man who clung so 
terribly to the wealth which he preferred to eternal life. It was therefore a fit subject for all fear on the 
disciples’ part; if both he that possesses wealth and he that is teeming with passions were the rich, and 
these alike shall be expelled from the heavens. For salvation is the privilege of pure and passionless souls. 


XXI. But the Lord replies, “Because what is impossible with men is possible with God.” This again is full of 
great wisdom. For a man by himself working and toiling at freedom from passion achieves nothing. But if 
he plainly shows himself very desirous and earnest about this, he attains it by the addition of the power of 


piece. ( Matt. xvii. 27.) Besides this, He indeed came for the saving of the sheep, “That they might have 
life, and that they might have more abundantly” ( ver. 10 ), but the others deprived them even of this 
present life. They betrayed those who were entrusted to them and fled, but He withstood so nobly as even 
to give up His life. They unwillingly, and by compulsion, and desiring to escape, suffered what they 
suffered, but He willingly and by choice endured all. 


Ver. 6. “This parable spake Jesus unto them, but they understood not what things they were which He 
spake unto them.” 


And wherefore spake He obscurely? Because He would make them more attentive; when He had effected 
this, He removes the obscurity, saying, 


Ver. 9. “Iam the door, by Me if any man enter in, he shall go in and out, and find pasture.” 


” 


As though He had said, “shall be in safety and security,” (but by “pasture,” He here meaneth His 
nurturing and feeding the sheep, and His power and Lordship,) that is, “shall remain within, and none 
shall thrust him out.” Which took place in the case of the Apostles, who came in and went out securely, as 
having become lords of all the world, and none was able to cast them out. 


Ver. 8. “All that ever came before Me are thieves and robbers, but the sheep did not hear them.” 


He doth not here speak of the Prophets, (as the heretics assert,) for as many as believed on Christ did 
hear them also, and were persuaded by them; but of Theudas and Judas, and the other exciters of 
sedition. Besides, He saith, “the sheep did not hear them,” as praising them; now nowhere is He seen to 
praise those who refused to hearken to the Prophets, but, on the contrary, to reproach and accuse them 
vehe mently; whence it is evident that the, “did not hear,” refers to those leaders of sedition. 


Ver. 10. “The thief cometh not but for to steal, and to kill, and to destroy.” 
Which then took place when all (their followers) were slain and perished. 
“But I am come that they might have life, and that they might have more.” 


And what is “more” than life, tell me? The kingdom of heaven. But He doth not as yet say this, but 
dwelleth on the name of “life,” which was known to them. 


Ver. 11. “I am the good Shepherd.” 


Here He next speaketh concerning the Passion, showing that this should be for the salvation of the world, 
and that He came to it not unwillingly. Then again He mentioneth the character of the shepherd and the 
hireling. 


“For the shepherd layeth down his life.” 


Ver. 12. “But he that is an hireling and not a shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, seeth the wolf 
coming, and leaveth the sheep and fleeth, and the wolf cometh and catcheth them.” 


Here He declareth Himself to be Master even as the Father, if so be that He is the Shepherd, and the 
sheep are His. Seest thou how He speaketh in a more lofty tone in His parables, where the sense is 
concealed; and giveth no open handle to the listeners? What then doth this hireling? He “seeth the wolf 
coming, and leaveth the sheep, and the wolf cometh, and scattereth them.” This those false teachers did, 
but He the contrary. For when He was taken, He said, “Let these go their way, that the saying might be 
fulfilled” ( c. xviii. 8, 9 ), that not one of them was lost. Here also we may suspect a spiritual wolf to be 
intended; for neither did Christ allow him to go and seize the sheep. But he is not a wolf only, but a lion 
also. “Because our adversary the devil,” It saith, “walketh about as a roaring lion.” ( 1 Pet. v. 8.) He is also 
a serpent, and a dragon; for, “Tread ye on serpents and scorpions.” ( Luke x. 19.) 


[4.] Wherefore, I beseech you, let us remain pasturing beneath this Shepherd; and we shall remain, if we 
obey Him, if we hear His voice, if we follow not a stranger. And what is His voice? “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, blessed are the pure in heart, blessed are the merciful.” ( Matt. v. 3, 8, 7.) If thus we do, we shall 
remain beneath the Shepherd, and the wolf will not be able to come in; or if he come against us, he will do 
so to his own hurt. For we have a Shepherd who so loveth us, that He gave even His life for us. When 
therefore He is both powerful and loveth us, what is there to hinder us from being saved? Nothing, unless 
we ourselves revolt from Him. And how can we revolt? Hear Him saying, “Ye cannot serve two masters, 
God and mammon.” ( Matt. vi. 24.) If then we serve God, we shall not submit to the tyranny of mammon. 
And truly a bitterer thing than any tyranny is the desire of riches; for it brings no pleasure, but cares, and 
envyings, and plottings, and hatred, and false accusations, and ten thousand impediments to virtue, 
indolence, wantonness, greediness, drunkenness, which make even freemen slaves, nay, worse than slaves 
bought with money, slaves not to men, but even to the most grievous of the passions, and maladies of the 
soul. Such a one dares many things displeasing to God and men, dreading lest any should remove from 
him this dominion. O bitter slavery, and devlish tyranny! For this is the most grievous thing of all, that 


when entangled in such evils we are pleased and hug our chain, and dwelling in a prison house full of 
darkness, refuse to come forth to the light, but rivet evil upon ourselves, and rejoice in our malady. So that 
we cannot be freed, but are in a worse state than those that work the mines, enduring labors and 
affliction, but not enjoying the fruit. And what is in truth worse than all, if any one desire to free us from 
this bitter captivity, we do not suffer it, but are even vexed and displeased, being in this respect in no 
better case than madmen, or rather in a much more miserable state than any such, inasmuch as we are 
not even willing to be delivered from our madness. What? was it for this, O man, that thou wast brought 
into the world? Was it for this that thou wast made a man, that thou mightest work in these mines, and 
gather gold? Not for this did God create thee in His Image, but that thou mightest please Him, that thou 
mightest obtain the things to come, that thou mightest join the choir of Angels. Why now dost thou banish 
thyself from such a relationship, and thrust thyself into the extreme of dishonor and meanness? He who 
came by the same birth pangs with thee, (the spiritual birth pangs I mean,) is perishing with hunger, and 
thou art bursting with fullness: thy brother goeth about with naked body, but thou providest garments 
even for thy garments, heaping up all this clothing for the worms. How much better would it have been to 
put them on the bodies of the poor; so would they have remained undestroyed, would have freed thee 
from all care, and have won for thee the life to come. If thou wilt not have them to be moth-eaten, give 
them to the poor, these are they who know how to shake these garments well. The Body of Christ is more 
precious and more secure than the coffer, for not only doth It keep the garments safe, not only doth It 
preserve them unconsumed, but even rendereth them brighter. Oftentimes the coffer taken with the 
garments causeth thee the utmost loss, but this place of safety not even death can harm. With It we need 
neither doors nor bolts, nor wakeful servants, nor any other such security, for our possessions are free 
from all treacherous attacks, and are laid up under guard, as we may suppose things laid up in heaven 
would be; for to all wickedness that place is inaccessible. These things we cease not continually to say to 
you, and you hearing are not persuaded. The reason is, that we are of a soul which is mean, gaping upon 
the earth, groveling on the ground. Or rather, God forbid that I should condemn you all of wickedness, as 
though all were incurably diseased. For even if those who are drunk with riches stop their ears against my 
words, yet they who live in poverty will be able to look clearly to what I say. “But what,” saith some one, 
“Nath this to do with the poor? for they have no gold, or any such garments.” No, but they have bread and 
cold water, but they have two obols, and feet to visit the sick, but they have a tongue and speech to 
comfort the bedridden, but they have house and shelter to make the stranger their inmate. We demand 
not from the poor such and such a number of talents of gold, these we ask from the rich. But if a man be 
poor, and come to the doors of others, our Lord is not ashamed to receive even an obol, but will say that 
He hath received more from the giver, than from those who cast in much. How many of those who now 
stand here would desire to have been born at that time, when Christ went about the earth in the flesh, to 
have conversed and sat at meat with Him? Lo, this may be done now, we may invite Him more than then 
to a meal, and feast with Him, and that to greater profit. For of those who then feasted with Him many 
even perished, as Judas and others like him; but every one of those who invite Him to their houses now, 
and share with Him table and roof, shall enjoy a great blessing. “Come,” it saith, “ye blessed of My Father, 
inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. For I was an hungered, and ye 
gave Me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave Me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took Me in; sick, and ye 
visited Me; I was in prison, and ye came unto Me.” ( Matt. xxv. 34-36.) That then we may hear these 
words, let us clothe the naked, let us bring in the stranger, feed the hungry, give the thirsty drink, let us 
visit the sick, and look upon him that is in prison, that we may have boldness and obtain remission of our 
sins, and share those good things which transcend both speech and thought. Which may we all obtain, 
through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be the glory and the might 
forever. Amen. 


HOMILY LX 
JOHN X. 14, 15 


“T am the Good Shepherd, and know My sheep, and am known of Mine. As the Father knoweth Me, even 
so know I the Father; and I lay down My life for the sheep.” 


[1.] A great matter, beloved, a great matter it is to preside over a Church: a matter needing wisdom and 
courage as great as that of which Christ speaketh, that a man should lay down his life for the sheep, and 
never leave them deserted or naked; that he should stand against the wolf nobly. For in this the shepherd 
differs from the hireling; the one always looks to his own safety, caring not for the sheep; the other always 
seeks that of the sheep, neglecting his own. Having therefore mentioned the marks of a shepherd, Christ 
hath put two kinds of spoilers; one, the thief who kills and steals; the other, one who doth not these things, 
but who when they are done doth not give heed nor hinder them. By the first, pointing to Theudas and 
those like him; by the second, exposing the teachers of the Jews, who neither cared for nor thought about 
the sheep entrusted to them. On which account Ezekiel of old rebuked them, and said, “Woe, ye 
shepherds of Israel! Do the shepherds feed themselves? Do not the shepherds feed the sheep?” ( Ezek. 
xxxiv. 2 , LXX.) But they did the contrary, which is the worst kind of wickedness, and the cause of all the 
rest. Wherefore It saith, “They have not turned back the strayed, nor sought the lost, nor bound up the 
broken, nor healed the sick, because they fed themselves and not the sheep.” ( Ezek. xxxiv. 4.) As Paul also 
hath declared in another passage, saying, “For all seek their own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s” 
( Philip. ii. 21 ); and again, “Let no man seek his own, but every man his neighbor’s.” ( 1 Cor. x. 24.) From 


both Christ distinguisheth Himself; from those who came to spoil, by saying, “I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have more abundantly” ( ver. 10 ); and from those who cared not for the 
sheep being carried away by wolves, by never deserting them, but even laying down His life for them, that 
the sheep might not perish. For when they desired to kill Him, He neither altered His teaching, nor 
betrayed those who believed on Him, but stood firm, and chose to die. Wherefore He continually said, “I 
am the good Shepherd.” Then because His words appeared to be unsupported by testimony, (for though 
the, “I lay down My life,” was not long after proved, yet the, “that they might have life, and that they 
might have more abundantly,” was to come to pass after their departure hence in the life to come,) what 
doth He? He proveth one from the other; by giving His mortal life (He proveth) that He giveth life 
immortal. As Paul also saith, “If when we were enemies we were reconciled to God by the death of His 
Son, much more being reconciled we shall be saved.” ( Rom. v. 10.) And again in another place, “He that 
spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give us all 
things?” ( Rom. viii. 32.) 


But wherefore do they not now bring against Him the charge which they did before, when they said, 
“Thou bearest witness of thyself, thy witness is not true?” (c. viii. 13.) Because He had often stopped their 
mouths, and because His boldness towards them had been increased by His miracles. Then because He 
said above “And the sheep hear his voice, and follow him,” lest any should say, “What then is this to those 
who believe not?” hear what He addeth, “And I know My sheep, and am known of Mine.” As Paul declared 
when he said, “God hath not rejected His people whom He foreknew” ( Rom. xi. 2 ); and Moses, “The Lord 
knew those that were His” ( 2 Tim. ii. 19; comp. Num. xvi. 5 ); “those,” He saith, “I mean, whom He 
foreknew.” Then that thou mayest not deem the measure of knowledge to be equal, hear how He setteth 
the matter right by adding, “I know My sheep, and am known of Mine.” But the knowledge is not equal. 
“Where is it equal?” In the case of the Father and Me, for there, “As the Father knoweth Me, even so know 
I the Father.” Had He not wished to prove this, why should He have added that expression? Because He 
often ranked Himself among the many, therefore, lest any one should deem that He knew as a man 
knoweth, He added, “As the Father knoweth Me, even so know I the Father.” “I know Him as exactly as He 
knoweth Me.” Wherefore He said, “No man knoweth the Son save the Father, nor the Father save the Son” 
( Luke x. 22 ), speaking of a distinct kind of knowledge, and such as no other can possess. 


[2.] “I lay down My life.” This He saith continually, to show that He is no deceiver. So also the Apostle, 
when he desired to show that he was a genuine teacher, and was arguing against the false apostles, 
established his authority by his dangers and deaths, saying, “In stripes above measure, in deaths oft.” ( 2 
Cor. xi. 23.) For to say, “I am light,” and “I am life,” seemed to the foolish to be a matter of pride; but to 
say, “I am willing to die,” admitted not any malice or envy. Wherefore they do not say to Him, “Thou 
bearest witness of thyself, thy witness is not true,” for the speech manifested very tender care for them, if 
indeed He was willing to give Himself for those who would have stoned Him. On this account also He 
seasonably introduceth mention of the Gentiles; 


Ver. 16. “For other sheep also I have,” He saith, “which are not of this fold, them also must I bring.” 


Observe again, the word “must,” here used, doth not express necessity, but is declaratory of something 
which will certainly come to pass. As though He had said, “Why marvel ye if these shall follow Me, and if 
My sheep shall hear My voice? When ye shall see others also following Me and hearing My voice, then 
shall ye be astonished more.” And be not confounded when you hear Him say, “which are not of this fold” ( 
Gal. v. 6 ), for the difference relateth to the Law only, as also Paul saith, “Neither circumcision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision.” 


“Them also must I bring.” He showeth that both these and those were scattered and mixed, and without 
shepherds, because the good Shepherd had not yet come. Then He proclaimeth beforehand their future 
union, that, 


“They shall be one fold.” 


Which same thing also Paul declared, saying, “For to make in Himself of twain one new man.” ( Eph. ii. 
15.) 


Ver. 17. “Therefore doth My Father love Me, because I lay down My life, that I might take it again.” 


What could be more full of humanity than this saying, if so be that on our account our Lord shall be 
beloved, because He dieth for us? What then? tell me, was He not beloved during the time before this; did 
the Father now begin to love Him, and were we the causes of His love? Seest thou how He used 
condescension? But what doth He here desire to prove? Because they said that He was alien from the 
Father, and a deceiver, and had come to ruin and destroy He telleth them, “This if nothing else would 
persuade Me to love you, namely, your being so beloved by the Father, that I also am beloved by Him, 
because I die for you.” Besides this He desireth also to prove that other point, that He came not to the 
action unwillingly, (for it unwillingly, how could what was done cause love?) and that this was especially 
known to the Father. And if He speaketh as a man, marvel not, for we have often mentioned the cause of 
this, and to say again the same things is superfluous and unpleasant. 


“T lay down My life, that I might take it again.” 


Ver. 18. “No man taketh it from Me, but I lay it down of Myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have 
power to take it again.” 


Because they often took counsel to kill Him, He telleth them, “Except I will, your labor is unavailing.” And 
by the first He proveth the second, by the Death, the Resurrection. For this is the strange and wonderful 
thing. Since both took place in a new way, and beyond ordinary custom. But let us give heed exactly to 
what He saith, “I have power to lay down My life.” And who hath not “power to lay down his life”? Since it 
is in the power of any that will, to kill himself. But He saith it not so, but how? “I have in such a way the 
power to lay it down, that no one can effect this against My will.” And this is a power not belonging to 
men; for we have no power to lay it down in any other way than by killing ourselves. And if we fall into the 
hands of men who plot against us, and have the power to kill us, we no longer are free to lay it down or 
not, but even against our will they take it from us. Now this was not the case with Christ, but even when 
others plotted against Him, He had power not to lay it down. Having therefore said that, “No man taketh 
it from Me,” He addeth, “I have power to lay down My life,” that is, “I alone can decide as to laying it 
down,” a thing which doth not rest with us, for many others also are able to take it from us. Now this He 
said not at first, (since the assertion would not have seemed credible,) but when He had received the 
testimony of facts, and when, having often plotted against Him, they had been unable to lay hold on Him, 
(for He escaped from their hands ten thousand times,) He then saith, “No man taketh it from me.” But if 
this be true, that other point follows, that He came to death voluntarily. And if this be true, the next point 
is also certain, that He can “take it again” when He will. For if the dying was a greater thing than man 
could do, doubt no more about the other. Since the fact that He alone was able to let go His life, showeth 
that He was able by the same power to take it again. Seest thou how from the first He proved the second, 
and from His death showed that His Resurrection was indisputable? 


“This commandment have I received of My Father.” 


What commandment was this? To die for the world. Did He then wait first to hear, and then choose, and 
had He need of learning it? Who that had sense would assert this? But before when He said, “Therefore 
doth My Father love Me,” He showed that the first motion was voluntary, and removed all suspicion of 
opposition to the Father; so here when He saith that He received a commandment from the Father, He 
declared nothing save that, “this which I do seemeth good to Him,” in order that when they should slay 
Him, they might not think that they had slain Him as one deserted and given up by the Father, nor 
reproach Him with such reproaches as they did, “He saved others, himself he cannot save”; and, “If thou 
be the Son of God, come down from the cross” ( Matt. xxvii. 42, 40 ); yet the very reason of His not coming 
down was, that He was the Son of God. 


[3.] Then lest on hearing that, “I have received a command from the Father,” thou shouldest deem that the 
achievement doth not belong to Him, He hath said preventing the, “The good Shepherd layeth down His 
life for the sheep”; showing by this that the sheep were His, and that all which took place was His 
achievement, and that He needed no command. For had He needed a commandment, how could He have 
said, “I lay it down of Myself”? for He that layeth it down of Himself needeth no commandment. He also 
assigneth the cause for which He doeth this. And what is that? That He is the Shepherd, and the good 
Shepherd. Now the good Shepherd needeth no one to arouse him to his duty; and if this be the case with 
man, much more is it so with God. Wherefore Paul said, that “He emptied Himself.” ( Philip. ii. 7.) So the 
“commandment” put here means nothing else, but to show His unanimity with the Father; and if He 
speaketh in so humble and human a way, the cause is the infirmity of His hearers. 


Ver. 19. “There was a division therefore among the Jews. And some said, He hath a devil (and is mad ). 
Others said, These are not the words of him that hath a devil: can a devil open the eyes of the blind?” 


For because His words were greater than belonged to man, and not of common use, they said that He had 
a devil, calling Him so now for the fourth time. For they before had said, “Thou hast a devil, who seeketh 
to kill thee?” (c. vii. 20 ); and again, “Said we not well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil?” (c. 
viii. 48 ); and here, “He hath a devil and is mad, why hear ye him?” Or rather we should say, that He heard 
this not for the fourth time, but frequently. For to ask, “Said we not well that thou hast a devil?” is a sign 
that they had said so not twice or thrice, but many times. “Others said, These are not the words of him 
that hath a devil: can a devil open the eyes of the blind?” For since they could not silence their opponents 
by words, they now brought proof from His works. “Certainly neither are the words those of one that hath 
a devil, yet if ye are not persuaded by the words, be ye shamed by the works. For if they are not the acts 
of one that hath a devil, and are greater than belong to man, it is quite clear that they proceed from some 
divine power.” Seest thou the argument? That they were greater than belonged to man is plain, from the 
Jews saying, “He hath a devil”; that He had not a devil, He showed by what He did. 


What then did Christ? He answered nothing to these things. Before this He had replied, “I have not a 
devil”; but not so now; for since He had afforded proof by His actions, He afterwards held His peace. For 
neither were they worthy of an answer, who said that He was possessed of a devil, on account of those 
actions for which they ought to have admired and deemed Him to be God. And how were any farther 
refutations from Him needed, when they opposed and refuted each other? Wherefore He was silent, and 


bore all mildly. And not for this reason alone, but also to teach us all meekness and long-suffering. 


[4.] Let us now imitate Him. For not only did He now hold His peace, but even came among them again, 
and being questioned answered and showed the things relating to His foreknowledge; and though called 
“demoniac” and “madman,” by men who had received from Him ten thousand benefits, and that not once 
or twice but many times, not only did He refrain from avenging Himself, but even ceased not to benefit 
them. To benefit, do I say? He laid down His life for them, and while being crucified spake in their behalf 
to His Father. This then let us also imitate, for to be a disciple of Christ, is the being gentle and kind. But 
whence can this gentleness come to us? If we continually reckon up our sins, if we mourn, if we weep; for 
neither doth a soul that dwelleth in the company of so much grief endure to be provoked or angered. 
Since wherever there is mourning, it is impossible that there should be anger; where grief is, all anger is 
out of the way; where there is brokenness of spirit, there is no provocation. For the mind, when scourged 
by sorrow, hath not leisure to be roused, but will groan bitterly, and weep yet more bitterly. I know that 
many laugh on hearing these things, but I will not cease to lament for the laughers. For the present is a 
time for mourning, and wailings, and lamentations, since we do many sins both in word and deed, and hell 
awaiteth those who commit such transgressions, and the river boiling with a roaring stream of fire, and 
banishment from the Kingdom, which is the most grievous thing of all. When these things then are 
threatened, tell me, dost thou laugh and bear thee proudly? And when thy Lord is angered and 
threatening, dost thou stand careless, and fearest thou not lest by this thou light for thyself the furnace to 
a blaze? Hearest thou not what He crieth out every day? “Ye saw Me an hungered, and gave Me no meat; 
thirsty, and ye gave Me no drink; depart ye into the fire prepared for the devil and his angels.” ( Matt. 
xxv.) And these things He threatened every day. “But,” saith some one, “I did give Him meat.” When, and 
for how many days? Ten or twenty? But He willeth it not merely for so much time as this, but as much as 
thou spendest upon earth. For the virgins also had oil, yet not sufficient for their salvation; they too 
lighted their lamps, yet they were shut out from the bridechamber. And with reason, since the lamps had 
gone out before the coming of the Bridegroom. On this account we need much oil, and abundant 
lovingkindness. Hear at least what the Prophet saith, “Have mercy upon me, O God, according to Thy 
great mercy.” ( Ps. li. 1.) We therefore must so take pity upon our neighbor, according to His great mercy 
towards us. For such as we are towards our fellow-servants, such shall we find our Lord towards 
ourselves. And what kind of “mercy” is “great”? When we give not of our abundance, but of our deficiency. 
But if we give not even of our abundance, what hope shall there be for us? Whence shall we have 
deliverance from those woes? Where shall we be enabled to flee and to find salvation? For if the virgins 
after so many and so great toils found no comfort anywhere, who shall stand forth for us when we hear 
those fearful words of the Judge Himself, addressing and reproaching us, because “I was an hungered, 
and ye gave Me no meat; for inasmuch,” It saith, “as ye did it not unto one of the least of these, ye did it 
not unto Me”; saying this not merely of His disciples, nor of those who have taken upon themselves the 
ascetic life, but of every faithful man. For such an one though he be a slave, or one of those that beg in the 
market-place, yet if he believeth in God, ought by right to enjoy all our good will. And if we neglect such 
an one when naked or hungry, we shall hear those words. With reason. For what difficult or grievous thing 
hath He demanded of us? What that is not of the very lightest and easiest? He saith not, “I was sick, and 
ye restored Me not,” but, “and ye visited Me not.” He saith not, “I was in prison, and ye delivered Me 
not,” but, “and ye came not unto Me.” In proportion therefore as the commands are easy, so is the 
punishment greater to them that disobey. For what is easier, tell me, than to walk forth and enter into a 
prison? And what more pleasant? For when thou seest some bound, others covered with filth, others with 
uncut hair and clothed in rags, others perishing with hunger, and running like dogs to your feet, others 
with deep ploughed sides, others now returning in chains from the market-place, who beg all day and do 
not collect even necessary sustenance, and yet at evening are required by those set over them to furnish 
that wicked and savage service; though thou be like any stone, thou wilt certainly be rendered kinder; 
though thou livest a soft and dissipated life, thou wilt certainly become wiser, when thou observest the 
nature of human affairs in other men’s misfortunes; for thou wilt surely gain an idea of that fearful day, 
and of its varied punishments. Revolving and considering these things, thou wilt certainly cast out both 
wrath and pleasure, and the love of worldly things, and wilt make thy soul more calm than the calmest 
harbor; and thou wilt reason concerning that Judgment seat, reflecting that if among men there is so 
much forethought, and order, and terror, and threatenings, much more will there be with God. “For there 
is no power but from God.” ( Rom. xiii. 1.) He therefore who permitteth rulers to order these things thus, 
will much more do the same Himself. 


[5.] And certainly were there not this fear, all would be lost, when though such punishments hang over 
them, there are many who go over to the side of wickedness. These things if thou wisely observe, thou wilt 
be more ready-minded towards alms-doing, and wilt reap much pleasure, far greater than those who come 
down from the theater. For they when they remove from thence are inflamed and burn with desire. Having 
seen those women hovering on the stage, and received from them ten thousand wounds, they will be in no 
better condition than a tossing sea, when the image of the faces, the gestures, the speeches, the walk, and 
all the rest, stand before their eyes and besiege their soul. But they who come forth from a prison will 
suffer nothing of this kind, but will enjoy great calm and tranquillity. For the compunction arising from the 
sight of the prisoners, quenches all that fire. And if a woman that is an harlot and a wanton meet a man 
coming forth from among the prisoners, she will work him no mischief. For becoming for the time to 
come, as it were, incapable of molding, he will thus not be taken by the nets of her countenance, because 
instead of that wanton countenance there will then be placed before his eyes the fear of the Judgment. On 


this account, he who had gone over every kind of luxury said, “It is better to go into the house of 
mourning than into the house of mirth.” ( Eccl. vii. 2.) And so “here” thou wilt show forth great wisdom, 
and “there” wilt hear those words which are worth ten thousand blessings. Let us then not neglect such a 
practice and occupation. For although we be not able to bring them food, nor to help them by giving 
money, yet shall we be able to comfort them by our words, and to raise up the drooping spirit, and to help 
them in many other ways by conversing with those who cast them into prison, and by making their 
keepers kinder, and we certainly shall effect either small or great good. But if thou sayest that the men 
there are neither men of condition, nor good, nor gentle, but man-slayers, tomb-breakers, cut-purses, 
adulterers, intemperate, and full of many wickednesses, by this again thou showest to me a pressing 
reason for spending time there. For we are not commanded to take pity on the good and to punish the 
evil, but to manifest this lovingkindness to all men. “Be ye,” It saith, “like to My Father which is in heaven, 
for He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 
( Matt. v. 45.) Do not then accuse other men’s faults bitterly, nor be a severe judge, but mild and merciful. 
For we also, if we have not been adulterers, or tomb-breakers, or cut-purses, yet have we other 
transgressions which deserve infinite punishment. Perchance we have called our brother “fool,” which 
prepares for us the pit; we have looked on women with unchastened eyes, which constitutes absolute 
adultery; and what is more grievous than all, we partake not worthily of the Mysteries, which maketh us 
guilty of the Body and Blood of Christ. Let us then not be bitter enquirers into the conduct of others, but 
consider our own state, so shall we desist from this inhumanity and cruelty. Besides this, it may be said 
that we shall there find many good men, and often men worth as much as all the city. Since even that 
prison-house in which Joseph was had in it many evil men, yet that just man had the care of them all, and 
was, with the rest, concealed as to his real character; for he was worth as much as all the land of Egypt, 
yet still he dwelt in the prison-house, and no one knew him of those that were within it. Thus also even 
now it is likely that there are many good and virtuous men, though they be not visible to all men, and the 
care thou takest of such as these gives thee a return for thy exertions in favor of the whole. Or if there be 
none such, still even in this case great is thy recompense; for thy Lord conversed not with the just only, 
while He avoided the unclean, but received with kindness both the Canaanitish woman, and her of 
Samaria, the abominable and impure; another also who was a harlot, on whose account the Jews 
reproached Him, He both received and healed, and allowed His feet to be washed by the tears of the 
polluted one, teaching us to condescend to those that are in sin, for this most of all is kindness. What 
sayest thou? Do robbers and tomb-breakers dwell in the prison? And, tell me, are all they just men that 
dwell in the city? Nay, are there not many worse even than these, robbing with greater shamelessness? 
For the one sort, if there be no other excuse for them, at least put before themselves the veil of solitude 
and darkness, and the doing these things clandestinely; but the others throw away the mask and go after 
their wickedness with uncovered head, being violent, grasping, and covetous. Hard it is to find a man pure 
from injustice. 


[6.] If we do not take by violence gold, or such and such a number of acres of land, yet we bring about the 
same end by deceit and robbery in lesser matters, and where we are able to do so. For when in making 
contracts, or when we must buy or sell anything, we dispute and strive to pay less than the value, and use 
our utmost endeavors to have it so, is not the action robbery? Is it not theft and covetousness? Tell not me 
that thou hast not wrested away houses or slaves, for injustice is judged not by the measure of the things 
taken, but by the intention of those who commit the robbery. Since “just” and “unjust” have the same 
force in great and in little things; and I call cut-purses alike the man who cuts through a purse and takes 
the gold, and him who buying from any of the market people deducts something from the proper price; 
nor is he the only house-breaker who breaks through a wall and steals anything within, but that man also 
who corrupts justice, and takes anything from his neighbor. 


Let us not then pass by our own faults, and become judges of other men’s; nor let us, when it is time for 
lovingkindness, be searching out their wickedness; but considering what our own state was once, let us 
now be gentle and kind. What then was our state? Hear Paul say; “For we ourselves also were sometime 
foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, hateful, and hating one another” ( Tit. 
iii. 3 ); and again, “We were by nature children of wrath.” ( Eph. ii. 3.) But God seeing us as it were 
confined in a prison-house, and bound with grievous chains, far more grievous than those of iron, was not 
ashamed of us, but came and entered the prison, and, though we deserved ten thousand punishments, 
both brought us out from hence, and brought us to a kingdom, and made us more glorious than the 
heaven, that we also might do the same according to our power. For when He saith to His disciples, “If I, 
your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s feet; for I have given 
you an example, that ye should do as I have done to you” (c. xiii. 14 ), He writeth this law not merely for 
the washing the feet, but also in all the other acts which He manifested towards us. Is it a manslayer who 
inhabits the prison? Yet let not us be weary in doing Him good. Is it a tomb-breaker, or an adulterer? Let 
us pity not his wickedness, but his calamity. But often, as I before said, one will be found there worth ten 
thousand; and if thou goest continually to the prisoners, thou shalt not miss so great a prize. For as 
Abraham, by entertaining even common guests, once met with Angels, so shall we meet with great men 
too, if we make the action a business. And if I may make a strange assertion, he who entertains a great 
man is not so worthy of praise as he who receives the wretched and miserable. For the former hath, in his 
own life, no slight occasion of being well treated, but the other, rejected and given up by all, hath one only 
harbor, the pity of his benefactor; so that this most of all is pure kindness. He, moreover, who shows 
attention to an admired and illustrious man, doth it often for ostentation among men, but he who tends 


the abject and despairing, doth it only because of the command of God. Wherefore, if we make a feast, we 
are bidden to entertain the lame and halt, and if we do works of mercy, we are bidden to do them to the 
least and meanest. “For,” It saith, “inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto Me.” ( Matt. xxv. 45.) Knowing, therefore, the treasure which is laid up in that place, let us 
enter continually, and make it our business, and turn there our eager feelings about theaters. If thou hast 
nothing to contribute, contribute the comfort of thy words. For God recompenseth not only him that 
feedeth, but him also who goeth in. When thou enterest and arouseth the trembling and fearful soul, 
exhorting, succoring, promising assistance, teaching it true wisdom, thou shalt thence reap no small 
reward. For if thou shouldest speak in such manner outside the prison, many will even laugh, being 
dissipated by their excessive luxury: but those who are in adversity, having their minds humbled, shall 
meekly attend to thy words, and praise them, and become better men. Since even when Paul preached, 
the Jews often derided him, but the prisoners listened with much stillness. For nothing renders the soul so 
fit for heavenly wisdom as calamity and temptation, and the pressure of affliction. Considering all these 
things, and how much good we shall work both to those within the prison, and to ourselves, by being 
continually mixed up with them, let us there spend the time we used to spend in the market-place, and in 
unseasonable occupations, that we may both win them and gladden ourselves, and by causing God to be 
glorified, may obtain the everlasting blessings, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom and with whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost, be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LxI 


JOHN X. 22-24 


“And it was at Jerusalem, the Feast of the dedication, and it was winter. And Jesus walked in the temple in 
Solomon’s porch. Then came the Jews round about Him, and said unto Him, How long dost thou make us 
to doubt?” 


[1.] Every virtue is a good thing, but most of all gentleness and meekness. This showeth us men; this 
maketh us to differ from wild beasts; this fitteth us to vie with Angels. Wherefore Christ continually 
expendeth many words about this virtue, bidding us be meek and gentle. Nor doth He merely expend 
words about it, but also teacheth it by His actions; at one time buffeted and bearing it, at another 
reproached and plotted against; yet again coming to those who plotted against Him. For those men who 
had called Him a demoniac, and a Samaritan and who had often desired to kill Him, and had cast stones at 
Him, the same surrounded and asked Him, “Art thou the Christ?” Yet not even in this case did He reject 
them after so many and so great plots against Him, but answered them with great gentleness. 


But it is necessary rather to enquire into the whole passage from the beginning. 


“It was,” It saith, “at Jerusalem, the Feast of the dedication, and it was winter.” This feast was a great and 
national one. For they celebrated with great zeal the day on which the Temple was rebuilt, on their return 
from their long captivity in Persia. At this feast Christ also was present, for henceforth He continually 
abode in Judzea, because the Passion was nigh. “Then came the Jews round about Him, and said, How long 
dost thou make us to doubt?” 


“Tf thou be the Christ, tell us plainly.” 


He did not reply, “What enquire ye of Me? Often have ye called Me demoniac, madman, and Samaritan, 
and have deemed me an enemy of God, and a deceiver, and ye said but now, Thou bearest witness of 
thyself, thy witness is not true; how is it then that ye seek and desire to learn from Me, whose witness ye 
reject?” But He said nothing of the kind, although He knew that the intention with which they made the 
enquiry was evil. For their surrounding Him and saying, “How long dost thou make us to doubt?” seemed 
to proceed from a certain longing and desire of learning, but the intention with which they asked the 
question was corrupt and deceitful. For since His works admitted not of their slander and insolence, while 
they might attack His sayings by finding out in them a sense other than that in which they were spoken, 
they continually proposed questions, desiring to silence Him by means of His sayings; and when they 
could find no fault with His works, they wished to find a handle in His words. Therefore they said, “Tell 
us”; yet He had often told them. For He said to the woman of Samaria, “I Am that speak unto thee” (c. iv. 
26 ); and to the blind man, “Thou hast both seen Him, and it is He that talketh with thee.” (c. ix. 37.) And 
He had told them also, if not in the same, at least in other words. And indeed, had they been wise, and had 
they desired to enquire aright, it remained for them to confess Him by words, since by works He had often 
proved the point in question. But now observe their perverse and disputations temper. When He 
addresseth them, and instructeth them by His words, they say, “What sign showest thou us?” (c. vi. 30.) 
But when He giveth them proofs by His works, they say to Him, “Art thou the Christ? Tell us plainly”; 
when the works cry aloud, they seek words, and when the words teach, then they betake themselves to 
works, ever setting themselves to the contrary. But that they enquired not for the sake of learning, the end 
showed. For Him whom they deemed to be so worthy of credit, as to receive His witness of Himself, when 
He had spoken a few words they straightway stoned; so that their very surrounding and pressing upon 
Him was done with ill intent. 


And the mode of questioning was full of much hatred. “Tell us plainly, Art thou the Christ?” Yet He spake 
all things openly, being ever present at their feasts, and in secret He said nothing; but they brought 
forward words of deceit, “How long dost thou make us to doubt?” in order that having drawn Him out, 
they might again find some handle against Him. For that in every case they questioned Him not in order 
to learn, but to find fault with His words, is clear, not from this passage only, but from many others also. 
Since when they came to Him and asked, “Is it lawful to give tribute unto Ceesar or not?” ( Matt. xxii. 17 ), 
when they spake about putting away a wife ( Matt. xix. 3 ), when they enquired about her who, they said, 
had had seven husbands ( Matt. xxii. 23 ), they were convicted of bringing their questions to Him, not 
from desire of learning, but from an evil intention. But there He rebuked them, saying, “Why tempt ye Me, 
ye hypocrites?” showing that He knew their secret thoughts, while here He said nothing of the kind; 
teaching us not always to rebuke those who plot against us, but to bear many things with meekness and 
gentleness. 


Since then it was a sign of folly, when the works proclaimed Him aloud, to seek the witness of words, hear 
how He answereth them, at once hinting to them that they made these enquiries superfluously, and not for 
the sake of learning, and at the same time showing that He uttered a voice plainer than that by words, 
namely, that by works. 


Ver. 25. “I told you often,” He saith, “and ye believe not: the works that I do in My Father’s Name, they 
are they that bear witness of Me.” 


[2.] A remark which the more tolerable among them continually made to one another; “A man that is a 
sinner cannot do such miracles.” And again, “A devil cannot open the eyes of the blind”: and, “No man can 
do such miracles except God be with him.” (c. iii. 2.) And beholding the miracles that He did, they said, 
“Ts not this the Christ?” Others said, “When Christ cometh, will He do greater miracles than those which 
this Man hath done?” (c. vii. 31.) And these very persons as many as then desired to believe on Him, 
saying, “What sign showest thou us, that we may see, and believe thee?” ( c. vi. 30.) When then they who 
had not been persuaded by such great works, pretended that they should be persuaded by a bare word, 
He rebuketh their wickedness, saying, “If ye believe not My works, how will ye believe My words? so that 
your questioning is superfluous.” 


Ver. 26. “But,” He saith, “I told you, and ye believe not, because ye are not of My sheep.” 


“For I on My part have fulfilled all that it behooved a Shepherd to do, and if ye follow Me not, it is not 
because I am not a Shepherd, but because ye are not My sheep.” 


Ver. 27-30. “For My sheep hear My voice, and follow Me; and I give unto them eternal life ; neither can 
any man pluck them out of My hand. The Father, which gave them Me, is greater than all, and no man is 
able to pluck them out of My Father’s hand. I and the Father are One.” 


Observe how in renouncing He exciteth them to follow Him. “Ye hear Me not,” He saith, “for neither are 
ye sheep, but they who follow, these are of the flock.” This He said, that they might strive to become 
sheep. Then by mentioning what they should obtain, He maketh these men jealous, so as to rouse them, 
and cause them to desire such things. 


“What then? Is it through the power of the Father that no man plucketh them away, and hast thou no 
strength, but art too weak to guard them?” By no means. And in order that thou mayest learn that the 
expression, “The Father which gave them to Me,” is used on their account, that they might not again call 
Him an enemy of God, therefore, after asserting that, “No man plucketh them out of My hand,” He 
proceedeth to show, that His hand and the Father’s is One. Since had not this been so, it would have been 
natural for Him to say, “The Father which gave them to Me is greater than all, and no man can pluck them 
out of My hand.” But He said not so, but, “out of My Father’s hand.” Then that thou mayest not suppose 
that He indeed is weak, but that the sheep are in safety through the power of the Father, He addeth, “I 
and the Father are One.” As though He had said “I did not assert that on account of the Father no man 
plucketh them away, as though I were too weak to keep the sheep. For I and the Father are One.” 
Speaking here with reference to Power, for concerning this was all His discourse; and if the power be the 
same, it is clear that the Essence is also. And when the Jews used ten thousand means, plotting and 
casting men out of their synagogues, He telleth them that all their contrivances are useless and vain; “For 
the sheep are in My Father’s hand”; as the Prophet saith, “Upon My hand I have pictured thy walls.” ( Isa. 
xlix. 16.) Then to show that the hand is One, He sometimes saith that it is His own, sometimes the 
Father’s. But when thou hearest the word “hand,” do not understand anything material, but the power, the 
authority. Again, if it was on this account that no one could pluck away the sheep, because the Father 
gave Him power, it would have been superfluous to say what follows, “I and the Father are One.” Since 
were He inferior to Him, this would have been a very daring saying, for it declares nothing else than an 
equality of power; of which the Jews were conscious, and took up stones to cast at Him. ( Ver. 31.) Yet not 
even so did He remove this opinion and suspicion; though if their suspicion were erroneous, He ought to 
have set them right, and to have said, “Wherefore do ye these things? I spake not thus to testify that my 
power and the Father’s are equal”; but now He doth quite the contrary, and confirmeth their suspicion, 
and clencheth it, and that too when they were exasperated. For He maketh no excuse for what had been 
said, as though it had been said ill, but rebuketh them for not entertaining a right opinion concerning 


Him. For when they said, 


Ver. 33-36. “For a good work we stone thee not, but for blasphemy; and because that thou being a man 
makest thyself God”; hear His answer; “If the Scripture called them gods unto whom the word of God 
came, how Say ye that I blaspheme, because I said, I am the Son of God?” 


What He saith is of this kind: “If those who have received this honor by grace, are not found fault with for 
calling themselves gods, how can He who hath this by nature deserve to be rebuked?” Yet He spake not 
so, but proved it at a later time, having first relaxed and yielded somewhat in His discourse, and said, 
“Whom the Father hath sanctified and sent.” And when He had softened their anger, He bringeth forward 
the plain assertion. For a while, that His speech might be received, He spoke in a humbler strain, but 
afterwards He raised it higher, saying, 


Ver. 37, 38. “If I do not the works of My Father, believe Me not; but if I do, though ye believe not Me, 
believe the works.” 


Seest thou how He proveth what I said, that He is in nothing inferior to the Father, but in every way equal 
to Him? For since it was impossible to see His Essence, from the equality and sameness of the works He 
affordeth a proof of unvaryingness as to Power. And what, tell me, shall we believe? 


[3.] “That I am in the Father, and the Father in Me.” 


“For I am nothing other than what the Father is, yet still Son; He nothing other than what I am, yet still 
Father. And if any man know Me, he knoweth the Father, and if he knoweth the Father, he hath learnt also 
the Son.” Now were the power inferior, then also what relateth to the knowledge would be false, for it is 
not possible to become acquainted with one substance or power by means of another. 


Ver. 39-41. “Therefore they sought again to take Him, but He escaped out of their hands, and went away 
again beyond Jordan, into the place where John at first baptized. And many resorted unto Him, and said, 
John did no miracle, but all things that John spake of this man were true.” 


When He hath uttered anything great and sublime, He quickly retireth, giving way to their anger, so that 
the passion may abate and cease through His absence. And thus He acted at that time. But wherefore 
doth the Evangelist mention the place? That thou mayest learn that He went there to remind them of the 
things there done and said by John, and of his testimony; at least when they came there, they straightway 
remembered John. Wherefore also they said, “John indeed did no miracle,” since how did it follow that 
they should add this, unless the place had brought the Baptist to their memory, and they had come to 
remember his testimony. And observe how they form incontrovertible syllogisms. “John indeed did no 
miracle,” “but this man doth,” saith some one; “hence therefore his superiority is shown. If therefore men 
believed him who did no miracles, much more must they believe this man.” Then, since it was John who 
bore the witness, lest his having done no miracle might seem to prove him unworthy of being a witness, 
they added, “Yet if he did no miracle, still he spake all things truly concerning this man”; no longer 
proving Christ to be trustworthy by means of John, but John to be so by what Christ had done. 


Ver. 42. “Many therefore believed on Him.” There were many things that attracted them. They 
remembered the words which John had spoken, calling Christ “mightier than himself,” and “light,” and 
“life,” and “truth,” and all the rest. They remembered the Voice which came down from heaven, and the 
Spirit which appeared in the shape of a dove, and pointed Him out to all; and with this they recollected 
the demonstration afforded by the miracles, looking to which they were for the future established. “For,” 
saith some one, “if it was right that we should believe John, much more ought we to believe this man; if 
him without miracles, much more this man, who besides the testimony of John, hath also the proof from 
miracles.” Seest thou how much the abiding in this place, and the being freed from the presence of evil 
men, profited them? wherefore Jesus continually leadeth and draweth them away from the company of 
those persons; as also He seemeth to have done under the old Covenant, forming and ordering the Jews in 
all points, in the desert, at a distance from the Egyptians. 


And this He now adviseth us also to do, bidding us avoid public places, and tumults, and disturbances, and 
pray peacefully in the chamber. For the vessel which is free from confusion, sails with a fair wind, and the 
soul which is separated from worldly matters rests in harbor. Wherefore women ought to have more true 
wisdom than men, because they are for the most part riveted to keeping at home. So, for instance, Jacob 
was a plain man, because he dwelt at home, and was free from the bustle of public life; for not without a 
cause hath Scripture put this, when It saith, “dwelling in a house.” ( Gen. xxv. 27.) “But,” saith some 
woman, “even in a house there is great confusion.” Yes, when thou wilt have it so, and bringest about 
thyself a crowd of cares. For the man who spends his time in the midst of the market-places and courts of 
justice is overwhelmed, as if by waves, by external troubles; but the women who sits in her house as in 
some school of true wisdom, and collects her thoughts within herself, will be enabled to apply herself to 
prayers, and readings, and other heavenly wisdom. And as they who dwell in deserts have none to disturb 
them, so she being continually within can enjoy a perpetual calm. Nor even if at any time she need to go 
forth, is there then any cause for confusion. For the necessary occasions for a women to leave her house 
are, either for the purpose of coming hither, or when the body need to be cleansed in the bath; but for the 


most part she sits at home, and it is possible for her both to be herself truly wise, and receiving her 
husband when agitated to calm and compose him, to abate the excess and fierceness of his thoughts, and 
so to send him forth again, having put off all the mischiefs which he collected from the market-place, and 
carrying with him whatever good he learnt at home. For nothing, nothing is more powerful than a pious 
and sensible women to bring a man into proper order, and to mould his soul as she will. For he will not 
endure friends, or teachers, or rulers, as he will his partner advising and counseling him, since the advice 
carries even some pleasure with it, because she who gives the counsel is greatly loved. I could tell of 
many hard and disobedient men who have been softened in this way. For she who shares his table, his 
bed, and his embraces, his words and secrets, his comings in and goings out, and many other things, who 
is entirely given up and joined to him, as it is likely that a body would be joined to a head, if she happen to 
be discreet and well attuned, will go beyond and excel all others in the management of her husband. 


[4.] Wherefore I exhort women to make this their employment, and to give fitting counsel. For as they 
have great power for good, so have they also for evil. A women destroyed Absalom, a woman destroyed 
Amnon, a woman was like to have destroyed Job, a woman rescued Nabal from the slaughter. Women have 
preserved whole nations; for Deborah and Judith exhibited successes worthy of men; so also do ten 
thousand other women. Wherefore Paul saith, “For what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save 
thy husband?” ( 1 Cor. vii. 16.) And in those times we see Persis and Mary and Priscilla taking part in the 
labors of the Apostles ( Rom. 16 ); whom we also needs must imitate, and not by words only, but also by 
actions, bring into order him that dwelleth with us. But how shall we instruct him by our actions? When he 
sees that thou art not evilly disposed, not fond of expense or ornament, not demanding extravagant 
supplies of money, but content with what thou hast, then will he endure thee counseling him. But if thou 
art wise in word, and in actions doest the contrary, he will condemn thee for very foolish talking. But when 
together with words thou affordest him also instruction by thy works, then will he admit thee and obey 
thee the more readily; as when thou desirest not gold, nor pearls, nor costly clothing, but instead of these, 
modesty, sobriety, kindness; when thou exhibitest these virtues on thy part and requirest them on his. For 
if thou must needs do somewhat to please thy husband, thou shouldest adorn thy soul, not adorn and so 
spoil thy person. The gold which thou puttest about thee will not make thee so lovely and desirable to him, 
as modesty and kindness towards himself, and a readiness to die for thy partner; these things most 
subdue men. Indeed, that splendor of apparel even displeases him, as straitening his means, and causing 
him much expense and care; but those things which I have named will rivet a husband to a wife; for 
kindness and friendship and love cause no cares, give rise to no expense, but quite the contrary. That 
outward adornment becomes palling by use, but that of the soul blooms day by day, and kindles a stronger 
flame. So that if thou wouldest please thy husband, adorn thy soul with modesty, piety, and management 
of the house. These things both subdue him more, and never cease. Age destroys not this adornment, 
sickness wastes it not. The adornment of the body length of time is wont to undo, sickness and many other 
things to waste, but what relates to the soul is above all this. That adornment causes envy, and kindles 
jealousy, but this is pure from disease, and free from all vainglory. Thus will matters at home be easier, 
and your income without trouble, when the gold is not laid on about your body or encircling your arms, 
but passes on to necessary uses, such as the feeding of servants, the necessary care of children, and other 
useful purposes. But if this be not the case, if the (wife’s) face be covered with ornaments, while the 
(husband’s) heart is pressed by anxiety, what profit, what kind of advantage is there? The one being 
grieved allows not the marvelous beauty of the other to be seen. For ye know, ye know that though a man 
see the most beautiful of all women, he cannot feel pleasure at the sight while his soul is sorrowful, 
because in order to feel pleasure a man must first rejoice and be glad. And when all his gold is heaped 
together to adorn a woman’s body, while there is distress in his dwelling, her partner can have no 
pleasure. So that if we desire to be agreeable to our husbands, let us give them pleasure; and we shall 
give them pleasure, if we remove our ornaments and fineries. For all these things at the actual time of 
marriage appear to afford some delight, but this afterwards fades by time. Since if when the heaven is so 
beautiful, and the sun, to which thou canst not name any body that is equal, so bright, we admire them 
less from habitually seeing them, how shall we admire a body tricked out with gewgaws? These things I 
say, desiring that you should be adorned with that wholesome adornment which Paul enjoined; “Not with 
gold, or pearls, or costly array; but (which becometh women professing godliness) with good works.” ( 1 
Tim. ii. 9, 10.) But dost thou wish to please strangers, and to be praised by them? Then assuredly this is 
not the desire of a modest woman. However, if thou wishest it, by doing as I have said, thou wilt have 
strangers also to love thee much, and to praise thy modesty. For the woman who adorns her person no 
virtuous and sober person will praise, but the intemperate and lascivious; nay, rather neither will these 
praise her, but will even speak vilely of her, having their eyes inflamed by the wantonness displayed about 
her; but the other all will approve, both the one sort and the other, because they receive no harm from 
her, but even instruction in heavenly wisdom. And great shall be her praise from men, and great her 
reward with God. After such adornment then let us strive, that we may live here without fear, and may 
obtain the blessings which are to come; which may we all obtain through the grace and loving-kindness of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXII 


JOHN XI. 1, 2 


“Now a certain man was sick, named Lazarus, of Bethany, of the town of Mary and her sister Martha. It 


God. For God conspires with willing souls. But if they abandon their eagerness, the spirit which is 
bestowed by God is also restrained. For to save the unwilling is the part of one exercising compulsion; but 
to save the willing, that of one showing grace. Nor does the kingdom of heaven belong to sleepers and 
sluggards, “but the violent take it by force.” For this alone is commendable violence, to force God, and 
take life from God by force. And He, knowing those who persevere firmly, or rather violently, yields and 
grants. For God delights in being vanquished in such things. 


Therefore on hearing those words, the blessed Peter, the chosen, the pre-eminent, the first of the 
disciples, for whom alone and Himself the Saviour paid tribute, quickly seized and comprehended the 
saying. And what does he say? “Lo, we have left all and followed Thee.” Now if by all he means his own 
property, he boasts of leaving four oboli perhaps in all, and forgets to show the kingdom of heaven to be 
their recompense. But if, casting away what we were now speaking of, the old mental possessions and 
soul diseases, they follow in the Master’s footsteps, this now joins them to those who are to be enrolled in 
the heavens. For it is thus that one truly follows the Saviour, by aiming at sinlessness and at His 
perfection, and adorning and composing the soul before it as a mirror, and arranging everything in all 
respects similarly. 


XXII. “And Jesus answering said, Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall leave what is his own, parents, 
and children, and wealth, for My sake and the Gospel’s, shall receive an hundredfold.” But let neither this 
trouble you, nor the still harder saying delivered in another place in the words, “Whoso hateth not father, 
and mother, and children, and his own life besides, cannot be My disciple.” For the God of peace, who also 
exhorts to love enemies, does not introduce hatred and dissolution from those that are dearest. But if we 
are to love our enemies, it is in accordance with right reason that, ascending from them, we should love 
also those nearest in kindred. Or if we are to hate our blood-relations, deduction teaches us that much 
more are we to spurn from us our enemies. So that the reasonings would be shown to destroy one 
another. But they do not destroy each other, nor are they near doing so. For from the same feeling and 
disposition, and on the ground of the same rule, one loving his enemy may hate his father, inasmuch as he 
neither takes vengeance on an enemy, nor reverences a father more than Christ. For by the one word he 
extirpates hatred and injury, and by the other shamefacedness towards one’s relations, if it is detrimental 
to salvation. If then one’s father, or son, or brother, be godless, and become a hindrance to faith and an 
impediment to the higher life, let him not be friends or agree with him, but on account of the spiritual 
enmity, let him dissolve the fleshly relationship. 


XXIII. Suppose the matter to be a law-suit. Let your father be imagined to present himself to you and say, 
“T begot and reared thee. Follow me, and join with me in wickedness, and obey not the law of Christ;” and 
whatever a man who is a blasphemer and dead by nature would say. 


But on the other side hear the Saviour: “I regenerated thee, who wert ill born by the world to death. I 
emancipated, healed, ransomed thee. I will show thee the face of the good Father God. Call no man thy 
father on earth. Let the dead bury the dead; but follow thou Me. For I will bring thee to a rest of ineffable 
and unutterable blessings, which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor have entered into the heart of 
men; into which angels desire to look, and see what good things God hath prepared for the saints and the 
children who love Him.” I am He who feeds thee, giving Myself as bread, of which he who has tasted 
experiences death no more, and supplying day by day the drink of immortality. I am teacher of 
supercelestial lessons. For thee I contended with Death, and paid thy death, which thou owedst for thy 
former sins and thy unbelief towards God.” 


Having heard these considerations on both sides, decide for thyself and give thy vote for thine own 
salvation. Should a brother say the like, should a child, should a wife, should any one whosoever, in 
preference to all let Christ in thee be conqueror. For He contends in thy behalf. 


XXIV. You may even go against wealth. Say, “Certainly Christ does not debar me from property. The Lord 
does not envy.” But do you see yourself overcome and overthrown by it? Leave it, throw it away, hate, 
renounce, flee. “Even if thy right eye offend thee,” quickly “cut it out.” Better is the kingdom of God to a 
man with one eye, than the fire to one who is unmutilated. Whether hand, or foot, or soul, hate it. For if it 
is destroyed here for Christ’s sake, it will be restored to life yonder. 


XXV. And to this effect similarly is what follows. “Now at this present time not to have lands, and money, 
and houses, and brethren, with persecutions.” For it is neither penniless, nor homeless, nor brotherless 
people that the Lord calls to life, since He has also called rich people; but, as we have said above, also 
brothers, as Peter with Andrew, and James with John the sons of Zebedee, but of one mind with each other 
and Christ. And the expression “with persecutions” rejects the possessing of each of those things. There is 
a persecution which arises from without, from men assailing the faithful, either out of hatred, or envy, or 
avarice, or through diabolic agency. But the most painful is internal persecution, which proceeds from 
each man’s own soul being vexed by impious lusts, and diverse pleasures, and base hopes, and destructive 
dreams; when, always grasping at more, and maddened by brutish loves, and inflamed by the passions 
which beset it like goads and stings, it is covered with blood, (to drive it on) to insane pursuits, and to 
despair of life, and to contempt of God. 


More grievous and painful is this persecution, which arises from within, which is ever with a man, and 


was that Mary which anointed the Lord with ointment.” 


[1.] Many men, when they see any of those who are pleasing to God suffering anything terrible, as, for 
instance, having fallen into sickness, or poverty, and any other the like, are offended, not knowing that to 
those especially dear to God it belongeth to endure these things; since Lazarus also was one of the friends 
of Christ, and was sick. This at least they who sent said, “Behold, he whom Thou lovest is sick.” But let us 
consider the passage from the beginning. “A certain man,” It saith, “was sick, Lazarus of Bethany.” Not 
without a cause nor by chance hath the writer mentioned whence Lazarus was, but for a reason which he 
will afterwards tell us. At present let us keep to the passage before us. He also for our advantage 
informeth us who were Lazarus’ sisters; and, moreover, what Mary had more (than the other), going on to 
say, “It was that Mary which anointed the Lord with ointment.” Here some doubting say, “How did the 
Lord endure that a woman should do this?” In the first place then it is necessary to understand, that this 
is not the harlot mentioned in Matthew ( Matt. xxvi. 7 ), or the one in Luke ( Luke vii. 37 ), but a different 
person; they were harlots full of many vices, but she was both grave and earnest; for she showed her 
earnestness about the entertainment of Christ. The Evangelist also means to show, that the sisters too 
loved Him, yet He allowed Lazarus to die. But why did they not, like the centurion and the nobleman, 
leave their sick brother, and come to Christ, instead of sending? They were very confident in Christ, and 
had towards Him a strong familiar feeling. Besides, they were weak women, and oppressed with grief; for 
that they acted not in this way as thinking slightly of Him, they afterwards showed. It is then clear, that 
this Mary was not the harlot. “But wherefore,” saith some one, “did Christ admit that harlot?” That He 
might put away her iniquity; that He might show His lovingkindness; that thou mightest learn that there is 
no malady which prevaileth over His goodness. Look not therefore at this only, that He received her, but 
consider the other point also, how He changed her. But, (to return,) why doth the Evangelist relate this 
history to us? Or rather, what doth he desire to show us by saying, 


Ver. 5. “Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus.” 


That we should never be discontented or vexed if any sickness happen to good men, and such as are dear 
to God. 


Ver. 3. “Behold, he whom thou lovest is sick.” 


They desired to draw on Christ to pity, for they still gave heed to Him as to a man. This is plain from what 
they say, “If thou hadst been here, he had not died,” and from their saying, not, “Behold, Lazarus is sick,” 
but “Behold, he whom thou lovest is sick.” What then said Christ? 


Ver. 4. “This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of God might be glorified 
thereby.” 


Observe how He again asserteth that His glory and the Father’s is One; for after saying “of God,” He hath 
added, “that the Son of God might be glorified.” 


“This sickness is not unto death.” Since He intended to tarry two days where He was, He for the present 
sendeth away the messengers with this answer. Wherefore we must admire Lazarus’ sisters, that after 
hearing that the sickness was “not unto death,” and yet seeing him dead, they were not offended, 
although the event had been directly contrary. But even so they came to Him, and did not think that He 
had spoken falsely. 


The expression “that” in this passage denotes not cause, but consequence; the sickness happened from 
other causes, but He used it for the glory of God. 


Ver. 6. “And having said this, He tarried two days.” 

Wherefore tarried He? That Lazarus might breathe his last, and be buried; that none might be able to 
assert that He restored him when not yet dead, saying that it was a lethargy, a fainting, a fit, but not 
death. On this account He tarried so long, that corruption began, and they said, “He now stinketh.” 

Ver. 7. “Then saith He to his disciples, Let us go into Judea.” 

Why, when He never in other places told them beforehand where He was going, doth He tell them here? 
They had been greatly terrified, and since they were in this way disposed, He forewarneth them, that the 
suddenness might not trouble them. What then say the disciples? 

Ver. 8. “The Jews of late sought to stone Thee, and goest Thou thither again?” 


They therefore had feared for Him also, but for the more part rather for themselves; for they were not yet 
perfect. So Thomas, shaking with fear, said, “Let us go, that we also may die with Him” ( ver. 16 ), because 
Thomas was weaker and more unbelieving than the rest. But see how Jesus encourageth them by what He 
saith. 


Ver. 9. “Are there not twelve hours of the day?” 


He either saith this, that “he who is conscious to himself of no evil, shall suffer nothing dreadful; only he 
that doeth evil shall suffer, so that we need not fear, because we have done nothing worthy of death”; or 
else that, “he who seeth the light of this world’ is in safety; and if he that seeth the light of this world is in 
safety, much more he that is with Me, if he separate not himself from Me.” Having encouraged them by 
these words, He addeth, that the cause of their going thither was pressing, and showeth them that they 
were about to go not unto Jerusalem, but unto Bethany. 


Ver. 11, 12. “Our friend Lazarus,” He saith, “sleepeth, but I go that I may awake him out of sleep.” 


That is, “I go not for the same purpose as before, again to reason and contend with the Jews, but to 
awaken our friend.” 


Ver. 12. “Then said His disciples, Lord, if he sleep he shall do well.” 


This they said not without a cause, but desiring to hinder the going thither. “Sayest Thou,” asks one of 
them, “that he sleepeth? Then there is no urgent reason for going.” Yet on this account He had said, “Our 
friend,” to show that the going there was necessary. When therefore their disposition was somewhat 
reluctant, He said, 


[2.] Ver. 14. “He is dead.” 


The former word He spake, desiring to prove that He loved not boasting; but since they understood not, 
He added, “He is dead.” 


Ver. 15. “And I am glad for your sakes.” 


Why “for your sakes”? “Because I have forewarned you of his death, not being there, and because when I 
shall raise him again, there will be no suspicion of deceit.” Seest thou how the disciples were yet 
imperfect in their disposition, and knew not His power as they ought? and this was caused by interposing 
terrors, which troubled and disturbed their souls. When He said, “He sleepeth,” He added, “I go to awake 
him”; but when He said, “He is dead,” He added not, “I go to raise him”; for He would not foretell in 
words what He was about to establish certainly by works, everywhere teaching us not to be vainglorious, 
and that we must not make promises without a cause. And if He did thus in the case of the centurion when 
summoned, (for He said, “I will come and heal him Matt. viii. 7 ,) it was to show the faith of the centurion 
that He said this. If any one ask, “How did the disciples imagine sleep? How did they not understand that 
death was meant from His saying, I go to awake him?’ for it was folly if they expected that He would go 
fifteen stadia to awake him”; we would reply, that they deemed this to be a dark saying, such as He often 
spake to them. 


Now they all feared the attacks of the Jews, but Thomas above the rest; wherefore also he said, 
Ver. 16. “Let us go, that we also may die with Him.” 


Some say that he desired himself to die; but it is not so; the expression is rather one of cowardice. Yet he 
was not rebuked, for Christ as yet supported his weakness, but afterwards he became stronger than all, 
and invincible. For the wonderful thing is this; that we see one who was so weak before the Crucifixion, 
become after the Crucifixion, and after having believed in the Resurrection, more zealous than any. So 
great was the power of Christ. The very man who dared not go in company with Christ to Bethany, the 
same while not seeing Christ ran well nigh through the inhabited world, and dwelt in the midst of nations 
that were full of murder, and desirous to kill him. 


But if Bethany was “fifteen furlongs off,” which is two miles, how was Lazarus “dead four days”? Jesus 
tarried two days, on the day before those two one had come with the message, (on which same day 
Lazarus died,) then in the course of the fourth day He arrived. He waited to be summoned, and came not 
uninvited on this account, that no one might suspect what took place; nor did those women who were 
beloved by Him come themselves, but others were sent. 


Ver. 18. “Now Bethany was about fifteen furlongs off.” 


Not without cause doth he mention this, but desires to inform us that it was near, and that it was probable 
on this account that many would be there. He therefore declaring this adds, 


Ver. 19. “Many of the Jews came to comfort them.” 


But how should they comfort women beloved of Christ, when they had agreed, that if any should confess 
Christ, he should be put out of the synagogue? It was either because of the grievous nature of the 
calamity, or that they respected them as of superior birth, or else these who came were not the wicked 
sort, many at least even of them believed. The Evangelist mentions these circumstances, to prove that 
Lazarus was really dead. 


[3.] But why did not [Martha,] when she went to meet Christ, take her sister with her? She desired to 


meet with Him apart, and to tell Him what had taken place. But when He had brought her to good hopes, 
she went and called Mary, who met Him while her grief was yet at its height. Seest thou how fervent her 
love was? This is the Mary of whom He said, “Mary hath chosen that good part.” ( Luke x. 42.) “How 
then,” saith one, “doth Martha appear more zealous?” She was not more zealous, but it was because the 
other had not yet been informed, since Martha was the weaker. For even when she had heard such things 
from Christ, she yet speaks in a groveling manner, “By this time he stinketh, for he hath been dead four 
days.” ( Ver. 39.) But Mary, though she had heard nothing, uttered nothing of the kind, but at once 
believing, saith, 


Ver. 21. “Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my brother had not died.” 


See how great is the heavenly wisdom of the women, although their understanding be weak. For when 
they saw Christ, they did not break out into mourning and wailing and loud crying, as we do when we see 
any of those we know coming in upon our grief; but straightway they reverence their Teacher. So then 
both these sisters believed in Christ, but not in a right way; for they did not yet certainly know either that 
He was God, or that He did these things by His own power and authority; on both which points He taught 
them. For they showed their ignorance of the former, by saying, “If thou hadst been here, our brother had 
not died”; and of the latter, by saying, 


Ver. 22. “Whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, He will give it thee.” 
As though they spoke of some virtuous and approved mortal. But see what Christ saith; 
Ver. 23. “Thy brother shall rise again.” 


He thus far refuteth the former saying, “Whatsoever thou wilt ask”; for He said not, “I ask,” but what? 
“Thy brother shall rise again.” To have said, “Woman, thou still lookest below, I need not the help of 
another, but do all of Myself,” would have been grievous, and a stumblingblock in her way, but to say, “He 
shall rise again,” was the act of one who chose a middle mode of speech. And by means of that which 
follows, He alluded to the points I have mentioned; for when Martha saith, 


Ver. 24. “I know that he shall rise again in the last day,” to prove more clearly His authority, He replieth, 
Ver. 25. “I am the Resurrection and the Life.” 


Showing that He needed no other to help Him, if so be that He Himself is the Life; since if He needed 
another, how could He be “the Resurrection and the Life”? Yet He did not plainly state this, but merely 
hinted it. But when she saith again, “Whatsoever thou wilt ask,” He replieth, 


“He that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 
Showing that He is the Giver of good things, and that we must ask of Him. 
Ver. 26. “And whosoever liveth and believeth in Me, shall never die.” 


Observe how He leadeth her mind upward; for to raise Lazarus was not the only thing sought; it was 
necessary that both she and they who were with her should learn the Resurrection. Wherefore before the 
raising of the dead He teacheth heavenly wisdom by words. But if He is “the Resurrection,” and “the 
Life,” He is not confined by place, but, present everywhere, knoweth how to heal. If therefore they had 
said, as did the centurion, “Speak the word, and my servant shall be healed” ( Matt. viii. 8 ), He would 
have done so; but since they summoned Him to them, and begged Him to come, He condescendeth in 
order to raise them from the humble opinion they had formed of Him, and cometh to the place. Still while 
condescending, He showed that even when absent He had power to heal. On this account also He delayed, 
for the mercy would not have been appar ent as soon as it was given, had there not been first an ill savor 
(from the corpse). But how did the woman know that there was to be a Resurrection? They had heard 
Christ say many things about the Resurrection, yet still she now desired to see Him. And observe how she 
still lingers below; for after hearing, “I am the Resurrection and the Life,” not even so did she say, “Raise 
him,” but, 


Ver. 27. “I believe that Thou art the Christ, the Son of God.” 


What is Christ’s reply? “He that believeth on Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live,” (here speaking 
of this death which is common to all. ) “And whosoever liveth and believeth on Me, shall never die” ( ver. 
26 ), signifying that other death. “Since then I am the Resurrection and the Life, be not thou troubled, 
though thy brother be already dead, but believe, for this is not death.” For a while He comforted her on 
what had happened; and gave her glimpses of hope, by saying, “He shall rise again,” and, “I am the 
Resurrection”; and that having risen again, though he should again die, he shall suffer no harm, so that it 
needs not to fear this death. What He saith is of this kind: “Neither is this man dead, nor shall ye die.” 
“Believest thou this?” She saith, “I believe that Thou art the Christ, the Son of God.” 


“Which should come into the world.” 


The woman seems to me not to understand the saying; she was conscious that it was some great thing, 
but did not perceive the whole meaning, so that when asked one thing, she answered another. Yet for a 
while at least she had this gain, that she moderated her grief; such was the power of the words of Christ. 
On this account Martha went forth first, and Mary followed. For their affection to their Teacher did not 
allow them strongly to feel their present sorrow; so that the minds of these women were truly wise as well 
as loving. 


[4.] But in our days, among our other evils there is one malady very prevalent among our women; they 
make a great show in their dirges and wailings, baring their arms, tearing their hair, making furrows 
down their cheeks. And this they do, some from grief, others from ostentation and rivalry, others from 
wantonness; and they bare their arms, and this too in the sight of men. Why doest thou, woman? Dost 
thou strip thyself in unseemly sort, tell me, thou who art a member of Christ, in the midst of the market- 
place, when men are present there? Dost thou pluck thy hair, and rend thy garments, and wail loudly, and 
join the dance, and keep throughout a resemblance to Bacchanalian women, and dost thou not think that 
thou art offending God? What madness is this? Will not the heathen laugh? Will they not deem our 
doctrines fables? They will say, “There is no resurrection—the doctrines of the Christians are mockeries, 
trickery, and contrivance. For their women lament as though there were nothing after this world; they 
give no heed to the words engraven in their books; all those words are fictions, and these women show 
that they are so. Since had they believed that he who hath died is not dead, but hath removed to a better 
life, they would not have mourned him as no longer being, they would not have thus beaten themselves, 
they would not have uttered such words as these, full of unbelief, I shall never see thee more, I shall never 
more regain thee,’ all their religion is a fable, and if the very chief of good things is thus wholly 
disbelieved by them, much more the other things which are reverenced among them.” The heathen are 
not so womanish, among them many have practiced heavenly wisdom; and a woman hearing that her child 
had fallen in battle, straightway asked, “And in what state are the affairs of the city?” Another truly wise, 
when being garlanded he heard that his son had fallen for his country, took off the garland, and asked 
which of the two; then when he had learnt which it was, immediately put the garland on again. Many also 
gave their sons and their daughters for slaughter in honor of their evil deities; and Lacedeemonian women 
exhort their sons either to bring back their shield safe from war, or to be brought back dead upon it. 
Wherefore I am ashamed that the heathen show true wisdom in these matters, and we act unseemly. 
Those who know nothing about the Resurrection act the part of those who know; and those who know, the 
part of those who know not. And ofttimes many do through shame of men what they do not for the sake of 
God. For women of the higher class neither tear their hair nor bare their arms; which very thing is a most 
heavy charge against them, not because they do not strip themselves, but because they act as they do not 
through piety, but that they may not be thought to disgrace themselves. Is their shame stronger than 
grief, and the fear of God not stronger? And must not this deserve severest censure? What the rich women 
do because of their riches, the poor ought to do through fear of God; but at present it is quite the 
contrary; the rich act wisely through vainglory, the poor through littleness of soul act unseemly. What is 
worse than this anomaly? We do all for men, all for the things of earth. And these people utter words full 
of madness and much ridicule. The Lord saith indeed, “Blessed are they that mourn” ( Matt. v. 4 ), 
speaking of those who mourn for their sins; and no one mourneth that kind of mourning, nor careth for a 
lost soul; but this other we were not bidden to practice, and we practice it. “What then?” saith some one, 
‘Ts it possible being man not to weep?” No, neither do I forbid weeping, but I forbid the beating 
yourselves, the weeping immoderately. I am neither brutal nor cruel. I know that our nature asks and 
seeks for its friends and daily companions; it cannot but be grieved. As also Christ showed, for He wept 
over Lazarus. So do thou; weep, but gently, but with decency, but with the fear of God. If so thou weepest, 
thou dost so not as disbelieving the Resurrection, but as not enduring the separation. Since even over 
those who are leaving us, and departing to foreign lands, we weep, yet we do this not as despairing. 


[5.] And so do thou weep, as if thou wert sending one on his way to another land. These things I say, not 
as giving a rule of action, but as condescending (to human infirmity). For if the dead man have been a 
sinner, and one who hath in many things offended God, it behooveth to weep (or rather not to weep only, 
since that is of no avail to him, but to do what one can to procure some comfort for him by almsgivings 
and offerings; ) but it behooveth also to rejoice at this, that his wickedness hath been cut short. If he have 
been righteous, it again behooveth to be glad, that what is his is now placed in security, free from the 
uncertainty of the future; if young, that he hath been quickly delivered from the common evils of life; if 
old, that he hath departed after taking to satiety that which is held desirable. But thou, neglecting to 
consider these things, incitest thy hand-maidens to act as mourners, as if forsooth thou wert honoring the 
dead, when it is an act of extreme dishonor. For honor to the dead is not wailings and lamentings, but 
hymns and psalmodies and an excellent life. The good man when he departeth, shall depart with angels, 
though no man be near his remains; but the corrupt, though he have a city to attend his funeral, shall be 
nothing profited. Wilt thou honor him who is gone? Honor him in another way, by alms-deeds, by acts of 
beneficence and public service. What avail the many lamentations? And I have heard also another 
grievous thing, that many women attract lovers by their sad cries, acquiring by the fervor of their wailings 
a reputation for affection to their husbands. O devilish purpose! O Satanic invention! How long are we but 
dust and ashes, how long but blood and flesh? Look we up to heaven, take we thought of spiritual things. 
How shall we be able to rebuke the heathen, how to exhort them, when we do such things? How shall we 
dispute with them concerning the Resurrection? How about the rest of heavenly wisdom? How shall we 
ourselves live without fear? Knowest not thou that of grief cometh death? for grief darkening the seeing 


part of the soul not only hindereth it from perceiving anything that it ought, but also worketh it great 
mischief. In one way then we offend God, and advantage neither ourselves nor him who is gone; in the 
other we please God, and gain honor among men. If we sink not down ourselves, He will soon remove the 
remains of our despondency; if we are discontented, He permitteth us to be given up to grief. If we are 
thankful, we shall not despond. “But how,” saith some one, “is it possible not to be grieved, when one has 
lost a son or daughter or wife?” I say not, “not to grieve,” but “not to do so immoderately.” For if we 
consider that God hath taken away, and that the husband or son which we had was mortal, we shall soon 
receive comfort. To be discontented is the act of those who seek for something higher than their nature. 
Thou wast born man, and mortal; why then grievest thou that what is natural hath come to pass? Grievest 
thou that thou art nourished by eating? Seekest thou to live without this? Act thus also in the case of 
death, and being mortal seek not as yet for immortality. Once for all this thing hath been appointed. 
Grieve not therefore, nor play the mourner, but submit to laws laid on all alike. Grieve for thy sins; this is 
good mourning, this is highest wisdom. Let us then mourn for this cause continually, that we may obtain 
the joy which is there, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXIII 


JOHN XI. 30, 31 


“Now Jesus was not yet come into the town, but was in that place where Martha met Him. The Jews then 
which were with her,” and what follows. 


[1.] A great good is philosophy; the philosophy, I mean, which is with us. For what the heathen have is 
words and fables only; nor have these fables anything truly wise in them; since everything among those 
men is done for the sake of reputation. A great good then is true wisdom, and even here returns to us a 
recompense. For he that despises wealth, from this at once reaps advantage, being delivered from cares 
which are superfluous and unprofitable; and he that tramples upon glory from this at once receives his 
reward, being the slave of none, but free with the real freedom; and he that desires heavenly things hence 
receives his recompense, regarding present things as nothing, and being easily superior to every grief. 
Behold, for example, how this woman by practicing true wisdom even here received her reward. For when 
all were sitting by her as she mourned and lamented, she did not wait that the Master should come to her, 
nor did she maintain what might have seemed her due, nor was she restrained by her sorrow, (for, in 
addition to the other wretchedness, mourning women have this malady, that they wish to be made much of 
on account of their case,) but she was not at all so affected; as soon as she heard, she quickly came to 
Him. “Jesus was not yet come into the town.” He proceeded somewhat slowly, that He might not seem to 
fling Himself upon the miracle, but rather to be entreated by them. At least, it is either with an intention 
of implying this that the Evangelist has said the, “riseth up quickly,” or else he showeth that she ran so as 
to anticipate Christ’s arrival. She came not alone, but drawing after her the Jews that were in the house. 
Very wisely did her sister call her secretly, so as not to disturb those who had come together, and not 
mention the cause either; for assuredly many would have gone back, but now as though she were going to 
weep, all followed her. By these means again it is proved that Lazarus was dead. 


Ver. 32. “And she fell at His feet.” 


She is more ardent than her sister. She regarded not the multitude, nor the suspicion which they had 
concerning Him, for there were many of His enemies, who said, “Could not this man, which opened the 
eyes of the blind, have caused that even this man should not have died?” ( ver. 37 ); but cast out all mortal 
things in the presence of her Master, and was given up to one thing only, the honor of that Master. And 
what saith she? 


“Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my brother had not died.” 


What doth Christ? He converseth not at all with her for the present, nor saith to her what He said to her 
sister, (for a great multitude was by, and this was no fit time for such words,) He only acteth measurably 
and condescendeth; and to prove His human nature, weepeth in silence, and deferreth the miracle for the 
present. For since that miracle was a great one, and such as He seldom wrought, and since many were to 
believe by means of it, lest to work it without their presence should prove a stumbling-block to the 
multitude, and so they should gain nothing by its greatness, in order that He might not lose the quarry, He 
draweth to Him many witnesses by His condescension, and showeth proof of His human nature. He 
weepeth, and is troubled; for grief is wont to stir up the feelings. Then rebuking those feelings, (for He 
“groaned in spirit” meaneth, “restrained His trouble,”) He asked, 


Ver. 34. “Where have ye laid him?” 


So that the question might not be attended with lamentation. But why doth He ask? Because He desired 
not to cast Himself on (the miracle), but to learn all from them, to do all at their invitation, so as to free 
the miracle from any suspicion. 


“They say unto Him, Come and see.” 


Ver. 35. “Jesus wept.” 


Seest thou that He had not as yet shown any sign of the raising, and goeth not as if to raise Lazarus, but 
as if to weep? For the Jews show that He seemed to them to be going to bewail, not to raise him; at least 
they said, 


Ver. 36, 37. “Behold how he loved him! And some of them said, Could not this man, which opened the eyes 
of the blind, have caused that even this man should not have died?” 


Not even amid calamities did they relax their wickedness. Yet what He was about to do was a thing far 
more wonderful; for to drive away death when it hath come and conquered, is far more than to stay it 
when coming on. They therefore slander Him by those very points through which they ought to have 
marveled at His power. They allow for the time that He opened the eyes of the blind, and when they ought 
to have admired Him on account of that miracle, they, by means of this latter case, cast a slur upon it, as 
though it had not even taken place. And not from this only are they shown to be all corrupt, but because 
when He had not yet come, nor exhibited any action, they prevent Him with their accusations without 
waiting the end of the matter. Seest thou how corrupt was their judgment? 


[2.] He cometh then to the tomb; and again rebuketh His feelings. Why doth the Evangelist carefully in 
several places mention that “He wept,” and that, “He groaned”? That thou mayest learn that He had of a 
truth put on our nature. For when this Evangelist is remarkable for uttering great things concerning 
Christ more than the others, in matters relating to the body, here he also speaketh much more humbly 
than they. For instance, concerning His death he hath said nothing of the kind; the other Evangelists 
declare that He was exceedingly sorrowful, that He was in an agony; but John, on the contrary, saith, that 
He even cast the officers backwards. So that he hath made up here what is omitted there, by mentioning 
His grief. When speaking of His death, Christ saith, “I have power to lay down My life” (c. x. 18 ), and 
then He uttereth no lowly word; therefore at the Passion they attribute to Him much that is human, to 
show the reality of the Dispensation. And Matthew proves this by the Agony, the trouble, the trembling, 
and the sweat; but John by His sorrow. For had He not been of our nature, He would not once and again 
have been mastered by grief. What did Jesus? He made no defense with regard to their charges; for why 
should He silence by words those who were soon to be silenced by deeds? a means less annoying, and 
more adapted to shame them. 


Ver. 39. “He saith, Take ye away the stone.” 


Why did not He when at a distance summon Lazarus, and place him before their eyes? Or rather, why did 
He not cause him to arise while the stone yet lay on the grave? For He who was able by His voice to move 
a corpse, and to show it again endowed with life, would much more by that same voice have been able to 
move a stone; He who empowered by His voice one bound and entangled in the grave-clothes to walk, 
would much more have been able to move a stone; why then did He not so? In order to make them 
witnesses of the miracle; that they might not say as they did in the case of the blind man, “It is he,” “It is 
not he.” For their hands and their coming to the tomb testified that it was indeed he. If they had not come, 
they might have deemed that they saw a vision, or one man in place of another. But now the coming to the 
place, the raising the stone, the charge given them to loose the dead man bound in grave-clothes from his 
bands; the fact that the friends who bore him from the tomb, knew from the grave-clothes that it was he; 
that his sisters were not left behind; that one of them said, “He now stinketh, for he hath been dead four 
days”; all these things, I say, were sufficient to silence the ill-disposed, as they were made witnesses of the 
miracle. On this account He biddeth them take away the stone from the tomb, to show that He raiseth the 
man. On this account also He asketh, “Where have ye laid him?” that they who said, “Come and see,” and 
who conducted Him, might not be able to say that He had raised another person; that their voice and their 
hands might bear witness, (their voice by saying, “Come and see,” their hands by lifting the stone, and 
loosing the grave-clothes,) as well as their eyes and ears, (the one by hearing His voice, the other by 
seeing Lazarus come forth,) and their smell also by perceiving the ill-odor, for Martha said, “He now 
stinketh, for he hath been dead four days.” 


Therefore I said with good reason, that the woman did not at all understand Christ’s words, “Though he 
were dead, yet shall he live.” At least observe, that she speaketh as though the thing were impossible on 
account of the time which had intervened. For indeed it was a strange thing to raise a corpse which had 
been dead four days, and was corrupt. To the disciples Jesus said, “That the Son of Man may be glorified,” 
referring to Himself; but to the woman, “Thou shalt see the glory of God,” speaking of the Father. Seest 
thou that the weakness of the hearers is the cause of the difference of the words? He therefore remindeth 
her of what He had spoken unto her, well nigh rebuking her, as being forgetful. Yet He did not wish at 
present to confound the spectators, wherefore He saith, 


Ver. 40. “Said I not unto thee, that if thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the glory of God?” 


[3.] A great blessing truly is faith, great, and one which makes great those who hold it rightly with (good) 
living. By this men (are enabled) to do the things of God in His name. And well did Christ say, “If ye have 
faith ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove, and it shall remove” ( Matt. xvii. 20 ); and again, “He that 
believeth on Me, the works that I do shall he do also, and greater works than these shall he do.” (c. xiv. 


12.) What meaneth He by “greater”? Those which the disciples are seen after this to work. For even the 
shadow of Peter raised a dead man; and so the power of Christ was the more proclaimed. Since it was not 
so wonderful that He while alive should work miracles, as that when He was dead others should be 
enabled to work in His name greater than He wrought. This was an indisputable proof of the 
Resurrection; nor if (that Resurrection) had been seen by all, would it have been equally believed. For 
men might have said that it was an appearance, but one who saw that by His name alone greater miracles 
were wrought than when He conversed with men, could not disbelieve unless he were very senseless. A 
great blessing then is faith when it arises from glowing feelings, great love, and a fervent soul; it makes 
us truly wise, it hides our human meanness, and leaving reasonings beneath, it philosophizes about things 
in heaven; or rather what the wisdom of men cannot discover, it abundantly comprehends and succeeds 
in. Let us then cling to this, and not commit to reasonings what concerns ourselves. For tell me, why have 
not the Greeks been able to find out anything? Did they not know all the wisdom of the heathen? Why then 
could they not prevail against fishermen and tentmakers, and unlearned persons? Was it not because the 
one committed all to argument, the others to faith? and so these last were victorious over Plato and 
Pythagoras, in short, over all that had gone astray; and they surpass those whose lives had been worn out 
in astrology and geometry, mathematics and arithmetic, and who had been thoroughly instructed in every 
sort of learning, and were as much superior to them as true and real philosophers are superior to those 
who are by nature foolish and out of their senses. For observe, these men asserted that the soul was 
immortal, or rather, they did not merely assert this, but persuaded others of it. The Greeks, on the 
contrary, did not at first know what manner of thing the soul was, and when they had found out, and had 
distinguished it from the body, they were again in the same case, the one asserting that it was 
incorporeal, the other that it was corporeal and was dissolved with the body. Concerning heaven again, 
the one said that it had life and was a god, but the fishermen both taught and persuaded that it was the 
work and device of God. Now that the Greeks should use reasonings is nothing wonderful, but that those 
who seem to be believers, that “they” should be found carnal, this is what may justly be lamented. And on 
this account they have gone astray, some saying that they know God as He knoweth Himself, a thing 
which not even any of those Greeks have dared to assert; others that God cannot beget without passion, 
not even allowing Him any superiority over men; others again, that a righteous life and exact conversation 
avail nothing. But it is not the time to refute these things now. [4.] Yet that a right faith availeth nothing if 
the life be corrupt, both Christ and Paul declare, having taken the more care for this latter part; Christ 
when He teacheth, “Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven” 
( Matt. vii. 21 ); and again, “Many will say unto Me in that day, Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy 
Name? And I will profess unto them, I never knew you; depart from Me, ye that work iniquity” ( Matt. xxii. 
23 ); (for they who take not heed to themselves, easily slip away into wickedness, even though they have a 
right faith;) and Paul, when in his letter to the Hebrews he thus speaks and exhorts them; “Follow peace 
with all men, and holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord.” ( Heb. xii. 14.) By “holiness,” 
meaning chastity, so that it behooved each to be content with his own wife, and not have to do with any 
other woman; for it is impossible that one not so contented should be saved; he must assuredly perish 
though he have ten thousand right actions, since with fornication it is impossible to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. Or rather, this is henceforth not fornication but adultery; for as a woman who is bound 
to a man, if she come together with another man, then hath committed adultery, so he that is bound toa 
woman, if he have another, hath committed adultery. Such an one shall not inherit the kingdom of heaven, 
but shall fall into the pit. Hear what Christ saith concerning these, “Their worm shall not die, and the fire 
shall not be quenched.” ( Mark ix. 44.) For he can have no pardon, who after (possessing) a wife, and the 
comfort of a wife, then acts shamelessly towards another woman; since this is henceforth wantonness. 
And if the many abstain even from their wives when it be a season of fast or prayer, how great a fire doth 
he heap up for himself who is not even content with his wife, but mingleth with another; and if it is not 
permitted one who has put away and cast out his own wife to mingle with another, (for this is adultery,) 
how great evil doth he commit who, while his wife is in his house, brings in another. Let no one then allow 
this malady to dwell in his soul; let him tear it up by the root. He doth not so much wrong his wife as 
himself. For so grievous and unpardonable is this offense, that if a woman separate herself from a 
husband which is an idolater without his consent, God punisheth her; but if she separate herself from a 
fornicator, not so. Seest thou how great an evil this is? “If,” It saith, “any faithful woman have a husband 
that believeth not, and if he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not leave him.” ( 1 Cor. vii. 13.) Not so 
concerning a harlot; but what? “If any man put away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, he 
causeth her to commit adultery.” ( Matt. v. 32.) For if the coming together maketh one body, he who 
cometh together with a harlot must needs become one body with her. How then shall the modest woman, 
being a member of Christ, receive such an one, or how shall she join to herself the member of an harlot. 
And observe the excess of the one (fornication) over the other (idolatry). The woman who dwelleth with an 
unbeliever is not impure; (“for,” It saith, “the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife”—1 Cor. vi. 15 
;) not so with the harlot; but what? “Shall I then make the members of Christ the members of an harlot?” 
In the one case sanctification remains, and is not removed though the unbeliever dwelleth with his wife; 
but in the other case it departeth. A dreadful, a dreadful thing is fornication, and an agent for everlasting 
punishment; and even in this world it brings with it ten thousand woes. The man so guilty is forced to lead 
a life of anxiety and toil; he is nothing better off than those who are under punishment, creeping into 
another man’s house with fear and much trembling, suspecting all alike both slave and free. Wherefore I 
exhort you to be freed from this malady, and if you obey not, step not on the sacred threshold. Sheep that 
are covered with the scab, and full of disease, may not herd with those that are in health; we must drive 


them from the fold until they get rid of the malady. We have been made members of Christ; let us not, I 
entreat, become members of an harlot. This place is not a brothel but a church; if then thou hast the 
members of an harlot, stand not in the church, lest thou insult the place. If there were no hell, if there 
were no punishment, yet, after those contracts, those marriage torches, the lawful bed, the procreation of 
children, the intercourse, how couldest thou bear to join thyself to another? How is it that thou art not 
ashamed nor blushest? Knowest thou not that they who after the death of their own wife, introduce 
another into their own house, are blamed by many? yet this action hath no penalty attached to it: but thou 
bringest in another while thy wife is yet alive. What lustfulness is this! Learn what hath been spoken 
concerning such men, “Their worm,” It saith, “shall not die, and the fire shall not be quenched.” ( Mark ix. 
44.) Shudder at the threat, dread the vengeance. The pleasure here is not so great as the punishment 
there, but may it not came to pass that any one (here) become liable to that punishment, but that 
exercising holiness they may see Christ, and obtain the promised good things, which may we all enjoy, 
through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost be glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXIV 
JOHN XI. 41, 42 


“Jesus lifted up His eyes, and said, Father, I thank Thee that Thou hast heard Me; and I knew that Thou 
hearest Me always, but because of the people which stand by, I said it.” And what follows. 


[1.] What I have often said, I will now say, that Christ looketh not so much to His own honor as to our 
salvation; not how He may utter some sublime saying, but how something able to draw us to Him. On 
which account His sublime and mighty sayings are few, and those also hidden, but the humble and lowly 
are many, and abound through His discourses. For since by these men were the rather brought over, in 
these He continueth; and He doth not on the one hand utter these universally, lest the men that should 
come after should receive damage, nor, on the other hand, doth He entirely withhold those, lest the men 
of that time should be offended. Since they who have passed from lowmindedness unto perfection, will be 
able from even a single sublime doctrine to discern the whole, but those who were ever lowminded, unless 
they had often heard these lowly sayings, would not have come to Him at all. In fact, even after so many 
such sayings they do not remain firm, but even stone and persecute Him, and try to kill Him, and call Him 
blasphemer. And when He maketh Himself equal with God, they say, “This man blasphemeth” ( Matt. ix. 3 
); and when He saith, “Thy sins be forgiven thee” (c. x. 20 ), they moreover call Him a demoniac. So when 
He saith that the man who heareth His words is stronger than death, or, “I am in the Father and the 
Father in Me” (c. viii. 51 ), they leave Him; and again, they are offended when He saith that He came 
down from heaven. ( c. vi. 33, 60.) If now they could not bear these sayings, though seldom uttered, 
scarcely, had His discourse been always sublime, had it been of this texture, would they have given heed 
to Him? When therefore He saith, “As the Father commanded Me, so I speak” ( c. xiv. 31 ); and, “I am not 
come of Myself” (c. vii. 28 ), then they believe. That they did believe then is clear, from the Evangelist 
signifying this besides, and saying, “As He spake these words, many believed on Him.” (c. v. 30.) If then 
lowly speaking drew men to faith, and high speaking scared them away, must it not be a mark of extreme 
folly not to see at a glance how to reckon the sole reason of those lowly sayings, namely, that they were 
uttered because of the hearers. Since in another place when He had desired to say some high thing, He 
withheld it, adding this reason, and saying, “Lest we should offend them, cast a hook into the sea.” ( Matt. 
Xvii. 27.) Which also He doth here; for after saying, “I know that Thou hearest Me always,” He addeth, 
“but because of the multitude which standeth around I said it, that they might believe.” Are these words 
ours? Is this a human conjecture? When then a man will not endure to be persuaded by what is written, 
that they were offended at sublime things, how, when he heareth Christ saying that He spake in a lowly 
manner that they might not be offended, how, after that, shall he suspect that the mean sayings belonged 
to His nature, not to His condescension? So in another place, when a voice came down from heaven, He 
said, “This voice came not because of Me, but for your sakes.” ( c. xii. 30.) He who is exalted may be 
allowed to speak lowly things of himself, but it is not lawful for the humble to utter concerning himself 
anything grand or sublime. For the former ariseth from condescension, and has for its cause the weakness 
of the hearers; or rather (it has for its cause) the leading them to humblemindedness, and His being 
clothed in flesh, and the teaching the hearers to say nothing great concerning themselves, and His being 
deemed an enemy of God, and not being believed to have come from God, His being suspected of breaking 
the Law, and the fact that the hearers looked on Him with an evil eye, and were ill disposed towards Him, 
because He said that He was equal to God. But that a lowly man should say any great thing of Himself, 
hath no cause either reasonable or unreasonable; it can only be folly, impudence, and unpardonable 
boldness. Wherefore then doth Christ speak humbly, being of that ineffable and great Substance? For the 
reasons mentioned, and that He might not be deemed unbegotten; for Paul seems to have feared some 
such thing as this; wherefore he saith, “Except Him who did put all things under Him.” ( 1 Cor. xv. 27.) 
This it is impious even to think of. Since if being less than Him who begat Him, and of a different 
Substance, He had been deemed equal, would He not have used every means that this might not be 
thought? But now He doth the contrary, saying, “If I do not the works of Him that sent Me, believe Me 
not.” ( c. x. 37.) Indeed His saying, that “I am in the Father and the Father in Me” (c. xiv. 10 ), intimateth 
to us the equality. It would have behooved, if He had been inferior, to refute this opinion with much 
vehemence, and not at all to have said, “I am in the Father and the Father in me” (c. x. 30 ), or that, “We 


are One,” or that, “He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father.” (c. xiv. 9.) Thus also, when His discourse 
was concerning power, He said, “I and the Father are One”; and when His discourse was concerning 
authority, He said again, “For as the Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son 
quickeneth whom He wilt” ( c. v. 21 ); which it would be impossible that He should do were He of a 
different substance; or even allowing that it were possible, yet it would not have behooved to say this, lest 
they should suspect that the substance was one and the same. Since if in order that they may not suppose 
Him to be an enemy of God, He often even uttereth words unsuited to Him, much more should He then 
have done so; but now, His saying, “That they should honor the Son even as they honor the Father” (c. v. 
23 ); His saying, “The works which He doeth, I do also” ( c. v. 19 ); His saying that He is “the 
Resurrection, and the Life, and the Light of the world” (c. xi. 25; c. viii. 12 ), are the expressions of One 
making Himself equal to Him who begat Him, and confirming the suspicion which they entertained. Seest 
thou how He maketh this speech and defense, to show that He broke not the Law, and that He not only 
doth not remove, but even confirmeth the opinion of His equality with the Father? So also when they said, 
“Thou blasphemest, because thou makest thyself God” ( c. x. 33 ), from equality of works He established 
this thing. 


[2.] And why say I that the Son did this, when the Father also who took not the flesh doeth the same 
thing? For He also endured that many lowly things should be said concerning Him for the salvation of the 
hearers. For the, “Adam, where art thou?” ( Gen. iii. 9 ), and, “That I may know whether they have done 
altogether according to the cry of it” ( Gen. xviii. 21 ); and, “Now I know that thou fearest God” ( Gen. xxii. 
12 ); and, “If they will hear” ( Ezek. iii. 11 ); and, “If they will understand” ( Deut. v. 29 ); and, “Who shall 
give the heart of this people to be so?” and the expression, “There is none like unto Thee among the gods, 
O Lord” ( Ps. lxxx. 29 ); these and many other like sentences in the Old Testament, if a man should pick 
them out, he will find to be unworthy of the dignity of God. In the case of Ahab it is said, “Who shall entice 
Ahab for Me?” ( 2 Chron. xviii. 19.) And the continually preferring Himself to the gods of the heathen in 
the way of comparison, all these things are unworthy of God. Yet in another way they are made worthy of 
Him, for He is so kind, that for our salvation He careth not for expressions which become His dignity. 
Indeed, the becoming man is unworthy of Him, and the taking the form of a servant, and the speaking 
humble words, and the being clothed in humble (garments), unworthy if one looks to His dignity, but 
worthy if one consider the unspeakable riches of His lovingkindness. And there is another cause of the 
humility of His words. What is that? It is that they knew and confessed the Father, but Him they knew not. 
Wherefore He continually betaketh Himself to the Father as being confessed by them, because He Himself 
was not as yet deemed worthy of credit; not on account of any inferiority of His own, but because of the 
folly and infirmity of the hearers. On this account He prayeth, and saith, “Father, I thank Thee that Thou 
hast heard Me.” For if He quickeneth whom He will, and quickeneth in like manner as doth the Father, 
wherefore doth He call upon Him? 


But it is time now to go through the passage from the beginning. “Then they took up the stone where the 
dead man lay. And Jesus lifted up His eyes, and said, Father, I thank Thee that Thou hast heard Me. And I 
knew that Thou hearest Me always, but because of the people that stand by I said it, that they might 
believe that Thou hast sent Me.” Let us then ask the heretic, Did He receive an impulse from the prayer, 
and so raise the dead man? How then did He work other miracles without prayer? saying, “Thou evil 
spirit, I charge thee, come out of him” ( Mark ix. 25 ); and, “I will, be thou clean” ( Mark i. 41 ); and, 
“Arise, take up thy bed” (c. v. 8 ); and, “Thy sins be forgiven thee” ( Matt. ix. 2 ); and to the sea, “Peace, 
be still.” ( Mark iv. 39.) In short, what hath He more than the Apostles, if so be that He also worketh by 
prayer? Or rather I should say, that neither did they work all with prayer, but often they wrought without 
prayer, calling upon the Name of Jesus. Now, if His Name had such great power, how could He have 
needed prayer? Had He needed prayer, His Name would not have availed. When He wholly made man, 
what manner of prayer did He need? was there not then great equality of honor? “Let Us make,” It saith, 
“man.” ( Gen. i. 26 .) What could be greater sign of weakness, if He needed prayer? But let us see what 
the prayer was; “I thank Thee that Thou hast heard Me.” Who now ever prayed in this manner? Before 
uttering any prayer, He saith, “I thank Thee,” showing that He needed not prayer. “And I knew that Thou 
hearest Me always.” This He said not as though He Himself were powerless, but to show that His will and 
the Father’s is one. But why did He assume the form of prayer? Hear, not me, but Himself, saying, “For 
the sake of the people which stand by, that they may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” He said not, “That 
they may believe that I am inferior, that I have need of an impulse from above, that without prayer I 
cannot do anything; but, “That Thou hast sent Me.” For all these things the prayer declareth, if we take it 
simply. He said not, “Thou hast sent me weak, acknowledging servitude, and doing nothing of Myself”; but 
dismissing all these things, that thou mayest have no such suspicions, He putteth the real cause of the 
prayer, “That they may not deem Me an enemy of God; that they may not say, He is not of God, that I may 
show them that the work hath been done according to Thy will.” All but saying, “Had I been an enemy of 
God, what is done would not have succeeded,” but the, “Thou heardest Me,” is said in the case of friends 
and equals. “And I knew that Thou hearest Me always,” that is, “in order that My will be done I need no 
prayer, except to persuade men that to Thee and Me belongeth one will.” “Why then prayest Thou?” For 
the sake of the weak and grosser sort. 


Ver. 43. “And when He had thus spoken, He cried with a loud voice.” 


Why said He not, “In the name of My Father come forth”? Or why said He not, “Father, raise him up”? 


Why did he omit all these expressions, and after assuming the attitude of one praying, show by His actions 
His independent authority? Because this also was a part of His wisdom, to show condescension by words, 
but by His deeds, power. For since they had nothing else to charge Him with except that He was not of 
God, and since in this way they deceived many, He on this account most abundantly proveth this very 
point by what He saith, and in the way that their infirmity required. For it was in His power by other 
means to show at once His agreement with the Father and His own dignity, but the multitude could not 
ascend so far. And He saith, 


“Lazarus, come forth.” 


[3.] This is that of which He spake, “The hour is coming, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God, and they that hear shall live.” (c. v. 28.) For, that thou mightest not think that He received the power 
of working from another, He taught thee this before, and gave proof by deeds, and said not, Arise, but, 
“Come forth,” conversing with the dead man as though living. What can be equal to this authority? And if 
He doth it not by His own strength, what shall He have more than the Apostles, who say, “Why look ye so 
earnestly on us as though by our own power or holiness we had made this man to walk?” ( Acts iii. 12.) 
For if, not working by His own power, He did not add what the Apostles said concerning themselves, they 
will in a manner be more truly wise than He, because they refused the glory. And in another place, “Why 
do ye these things? We also are men of like passions as you.” ( Acts xiv. 15.) The Apostles since they did 
nothing of themselves, spoke in this way to persuade men of this; but He when the like opinion was 
formed concerning Him, would He not have removed the suspicion, if at least He did not act by His own 
authority? Who would assert this? But in truth Christ doeth the contrary, when He saith, “Because of the 
people which stand by I said it, that they might believe”; so that had they believed, there would have been 
no need of prayer. Now if prayer were not beneath His dignity, why should He account them the cause of 
His praying? Why said He not, “I do it in order that they may believe that I am not equal to Thee”; for He 
ought on account of the suspicion to have come to this point. When He was suspected of breaking the 
Law, He used the very expression, even when they had not said anything, “Think not that I am come to 
destroy the Law” ( Matt. v. 17 ); but in this place He establisheth their suspicion. In fact, what need was 
there at all of going such a round, and of using such dark sayings? It had been enough to say, “I am not 
equal,” and to be rid of the matter. “But what,” saith some one, “did He not say that, I do not My own 
will?” Even this He did in a covert way, and one suited to their infirmity, and from the same cause through 
which the prayer was made. But what meaneth “That Thou hast heard Me”? It meaneth, “That there is 
nothing on My part opposed to Thee.” As then the, “That Thou hast heard Me,” is not the saying of one 
declaring, that of Himself He had not the power, (for were this the case, it would be not only impotence 
but ignorance, if before praying He did not know that God would grant the prayer; and if He knew not, 
how was it that He said, “I go that I may awake him,” instead of, “I go to pray My Father to awake him?”) 
As then this expression is a sign, not of weakness, but of identity of will, so also is the, “Thou hearest Me 
always.” We must then either say this, or else that it was addressed to their suspicions. If now He was 
neither ignorant nor weak, it is clear that He uttereth these lowly words, that thou mayest be persuaded 
by their very excess, and mayest be compelled to confess, that they suit not His dignity, but are from 
condescension. What then say the enemies of truth? “He spake not those words, Thou hast heard me,” 
saith some one, “to the infirmity of the hearers, but in order to show a superiority.” Yet this was not to 
show a superiority, but to humble Himself greatly, and to show Himself as having nothing more than man. 
For to pray is not proper to God, nor to the sharer of the Throne. Seest thou then that He came to this 
from no other cause than their unbelief? Observe at least that the action beareth witness to His authority. 


“He called, and the dead man came forth wrapped.” Then that the matter might not seem to be an 
appearance, (for his coming forth bound did not seem to be less marvelous than his resurrection,) Jesus 
commanded to loose him, in order that having touched and having been near him, they might see that it 
was really he. And He saith, 


“Let him go.” 


Seest thou His freedom from boastfulness? He doth not lead him on, nor bid him go about with Him, lest 
He should seem to any to be showing him; so well knew He how to observe moderation. 


When the sign had been wrought, some wondered, others went and told it to the Pharisees. What then did 
they? When they ought to have been astonished and to have admired Him, they took counsel to kill Him 
who had raised the dead. What folly! They thought to give up to death Him who had overcome death in 
the bodies of others. 


Ver. 47. “And they said, What do we? for this man doeth many miracles.” 


They still call Him “man,” these who had received such proof of His divinity. “What do we?” They ought to 
have believed, and served, and bowed down to Him, and no longer to have deemed Him a man. 


Ver. 48. “If we let him thus alone, the Romans will come, and will take away both our nation and city.” 


What is it which they counsel to do? They wish to stir up the people, as though they themselves would be 
in danger on suspicion of establishing a kingdom. “For if,” saith one of them, “the Romans learn that this 


which the persecuted cannot escape; for he carries the enemy about everywhere in himself. Thus also 
burning which attacks from without works trial, but that from within produces death. War also made on 
one is easily put an end to, but that which is in the soul continues till death. 


With such persecution, if you have worldly wealth, if you have brothers allied by blood and other pledges, 
abandon the whole wealth of these which leads to evil; procure peace for yourself, free yourself from 
protracted persecutions; turn from them to the Gospel; choose before all the Saviour and Advocate and 
Paraclete of your soul, the Prince of life. “For the things which are seen are temporary; but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” And in the present time are things evanescent and insecure, but in that to 
come is eternal life. 


XXVI. “The first shall be last, and the last first.” This is fruitful in meaning and exposition, but does not 
demand investigation at present; for it refers not only to the wealthy alone, but plainly to all men, who 
have once surrendered themselves to faith. So let this stand aside for the present. But I think that our 
proposition has been demonstrated in no way inferior to what we promised, that the Saviour by no means 
has excluded the rich on account of wealth itself, and the possession of property, nor fenced off salvation 
against them; if they are able and willing to submit their life to God’s commandments, and prefer them to 
transitory objects, and if they would look to the Lord with steady eye, as those who look for the nod of a 
good helmsman, what he wishes, what he orders, what he indicates, what signal he gives his mariners, 
where and whence he directs the ship’s course. For what harm does one do, who, previous to faith, by 
applying his mind and by saving has collected a competency? Or what is much less reprehensible than 
this, if at once by God, who gave him his life, he has had his home given him in the house of such men, 
among wealthy people, powerful in substance, and pre-eminent in opulence? For if, in consequence of his 
involuntary birth in wealth, a man is banished from life, rather is he wronged by God, who created him, in 
having vouchsafed to him temporary enjoyment, and in being deprived of eternal life. And why should 
wealth have ever sprung from the earth at all, if it is the author and patron of death? 


But if one is able in the midst of wealth to turn from its power, and to entertain moderate sentiments, and 
to exercise self-command, and to seek God alone, and to breathe God and walk with God, such a poor man 
submits to the commandments, being free, unsubdued, free of disease, unwounded by wealth. But if not, 
“sooner shall a camel enter through a needle’s eye, than such a rich man reach the kingdom of God.” 


Let then the camel, going through a narrow and strait way before the rich man, signify something loftier; 
which mystery of the Saviour is to be learned in the “Exposition of first Principles and of Theology.” 


XXVII. Well, first let the point of the parable, which is evident, and the reason why it is spoken, be 
presented. Let it teach the prosperous that they are not to neglect their own salvation, as if they had been 
already fore-doomed, nor, on the other hand, to cast wealth into the sea, or condemn it as a traitor and an 
enemy to life, but learn in what way and how to use wealth and obtain life. For since neither does one 
perish by any means by fearing because he is rich, nor is by any means saved by trusting and believing 
that he shall be saved, come let them look what hope the Saviour assigns them, and how what is 
unexpected may become ratified, and what is hoped for may come into possession. 


The Master accordingly, when asked, “Which is the greatest of the commandments?” says, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy soul, and with all thy strength;” that no commandment is greater than 
this (He says), and with exceeding good reason; for it gives command respecting the First and the 
Greatest, God Himself, our Father, by whom all things were brought into being, and exist, and to whom 
what is saved returns again. By Him, then, being loved beforehand, and having received existence, it is 
impious for us to regard aught else older or more excellent; rendering only this small tribute of gratitude 
for the greatest benefits; and being unable to imagine anything else whatever by way of recompense to 
God, who needs nothing and is perfect; and gaining immortality by the very exercise of loving the Father 
to the extent of one’s might and power. For the more one loves God, the more he enters within God. 


XXVIII. The second in order, and not any less than this, He says, is, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself,” consequently God above thyself. And on His interlocutor inquiring, “Who is my neighbour?” He 
did not, in the same way with the Jews, specify the blood-relation, or the fellow-citizen, or the proselyte, or 
him that had been similarly circumcised, or the man who uses one and the same law. But He introduces 
one on his way down from the upland region from Jerusalem to Jericho, and represents him stabbed by 
robbers, cast half-dead on the way, passed by the priest, looked sideways at by the Levite, but pitied by 
the vilified and excommunicated Samaritan; who did not, like those, pass casually, but came provided with 
such things as the man in danger required, such as oil, bandages, a beast of burden, money for the inn- 
keeper, part given now, and part promised. “Which,” said He, “of them was neighbour to him that suffered 
these things?” and on his answering, “He that showed mercy to him,” (replied), Go thou also, therefore, 
and do likewise, since love buds into well-doing. 


XXIX. In both the commandments, then, He introduces love; but in order distinguishes it. And in the one 
He assigns to God the first part of love, and allots the second to our neighbour. Who else can it be but the 
Saviour Himself? or who more than He has pitied us, who by the rulers of darkness were all but put to 
death with many wounds, fears, lusts, passions, pains, deceits, pleasures? Of these wounds the only 
physician is Jesus, who cuts out the passions thoroughly by the root,—not as the law does the bare effects, 


Man is leading the multitudes, they will suspect us, and will come and destroy our city.” Wherefore, tell 
me? Did He teach revolt? Did He not permit you to give tribute to Ceesar? Did not ye wish to make Him a 
king, and He fly from you? Did He not follow a mean and unpretending life, having neither house nor 
anything else of the kind? They therefore said this, not from any such expectation, but from malice. Yet it 
so fell out contrary to their expectation, and the Romans took their nation and city when they had slain 
Christ. For the things done by Him were beyond all suspicion. For He who healed the sick, and taught the 
most excellent way of life, and commanded men to obey their rulers, was not establishing but undoing a 
tyranny. “But,” saith some one, “we conjecture from former (impostors).” But they taught revolt, He the 
contrary. Seest thou that the words were but a pretense? For what action of the kind did He exhibit? Did 
He lead about with Him pompous guards? had He a train of chariots? Did He not seek the deserts? But 
they, that they may not seem to be speaking from their own ill feeling, say that all the city is in danger, 
that the common weal is being plotted against, and that they have to fear the worst. These were not the 
causes of your captivity, but things contrary to them; both of this last, and of the Babylonish, and of that 
under Antiochus which followed: it was not that there were worshipers among you, but that there were 
among you those who did unjustly, and excited God to wrath, this caused you to be given up into bondage. 
But such a thing is envy, allowing men to see nothing which they ought to see, when it has once for all 
blinded the soul. Did He not teach men to be meek? Did He not bid them when smitten on the right cheek 
to turn the other also? Did He not bid them when injured to bear it? to show greater readi ness to endure 
evil, than others have to inflict it? Are these, tell me, the signs of one establishing a tyranny, and not 
rather of one pulling a tyranny down? 


[4.] But, as I said, a dreadful thing is malice, and full of hypocrisy; this hath filled the world with ten 
thousand evils; through this malady the law courts are filled, from this comes the desire of fame and 
wealth, from this the love of rule, and insolence, through this the roads have wicked robbers and the sea 
pirates, from this proceed the murders through the world, through this our race is rent asunder, and 
whatever evil thou mayest see, thou wilt perceive to arise from this. This hath even burst into the 
churches, this hath caused ten thousand dreadful things from the beginning, this is the mother of avarice, 
this malady hath turned all things upside down, and corrupted justice. For “gifts,” It saith, “blind the eyes 
of the wise, and as a muzzle on the mouth turn away reproofs.” ( Ecclus. xx. 29 , LXX. and marg. of E.V.) 
This makes slaves of freemen, concerning this we talk every day, and no good comes of it, we become 
worse than wild beasts; we plunder orphans, strip widows, do wrong to the poor, join woe to woe. “Alas! 
that the righteous hath perished from the earth!” ( Mic. vii. 1, 2.) It is our part too henceforth to mourn, or 
rather we have need to say this every day. We profit nothing by our prayers, nothing by our advice and 
exhortation, it remaineth therefore that we weep. Thus did Christ; after having many times exhorted those 
in Jerusalem, when they profited nothing, He wept at their hardness. This also do the Prophets, and this 
let us do now. Henceforth is the season for mourning and tears and wailing; it is seasonable for us also to 
say now, “Call for the mourning women, and send for the cunning women, that they may cry aloud” ( Jer. 
ix. 17 ); perhaps thus we shall be able to cast out the malady of those who build splendid houses, of those 
who surround themselves with lands gotten by rapine. It is seasonable to mourn; but do ye take part with 
me in the mourning, ye who have been stripped and injured, by your mournings bring down my tears. But 
while mourning we will mourn, not for ourselves but for them; they have not injured you, but they have 
destroyed themselves; for you have the Kingdom of heaven in return for the injustice done you, they hell 
in return for their gain. On this account it is better to be injured than to injure. Let us bewail them with a 
lamentation not of man’s making, but that from the Holy Scriptures with which the Prophets also wailed. 
With Isaiah let us wail bitterly, and say, “Woe, they that add house to house, that lay field to field, that 
they may take somewhat from their neighbor; will ye dwell alone upon the earth? Great houses and fair, 
and there shall be no inhabitants in them.” ( Isa. v. 8, 9.) 


Let us mourn with Nahum, and say with him, “Woe to him that buildeth his house on high.” (Perhaps Jer. 
xxii. 13.) Or rather let us mourn for them as Christ mourned for those of old. “Woe to you that are rich, for 
ye have received your consolation.” ( Luke vi. 24.) Let us, I beseech you, not cease thus lamenting, and if 
it be not unseemly, let us even beat our breasts for the carelessness of our brethren. Let us not weep for 
him who is already dead, but let us weep for the rapacious man, the grasping, the covetous, the insatiable. 
Why should we mourn for the dead, in whose case it is impossible henceforth to effect anything? Let us 
mourn for these who are capable even of change. But while we are lamenting, perhaps they will laugh. 
Even this is a worthy cause for lamentation, that they laugh when they ought to mourn. For had they been 
at all affected by our sorrows, it would have behooved us to cease from sorrowing on account of their 
promise of amendment; but since they are of an insensible disposition, let us continue to weep, not merely 
for the rich, but for the lovers of money, the greedy, the rapacious. Wealth is not an evil thing, (for we may 
use it rightly when we spend it upon those who have need,) but greediness is an evil, and it prepares 
deathless punishments. Let us then bewail them; perhaps there will be some amendment; or even if they 
who have fallen in do not escape, others at least will not fall into the danger, but will guard against it. May 
it come to pass that both they may be freed from their malady, and that none of us may ever fall into it, 
that we all may in common obtain the promised goods, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXV 


JOHN XI. 49, 50 


“And one of them, Caiaphas, being the High Priest that same year, said unto them, Ye know nothing at all, 
nor consider that it is expedient that one man should die for the people, and that the whole nation perish 
not,” &c. 


[1.] “The heathen are stuck fast in the destruction which they made; in the trap which they hid is their 
foot taken.” ( Ps. ix. 15 , LXX.) This hath been the case with the Jews. They said that they would kill Jesus, 
lest the Romans should come and take away their place and nation; and when they had killed Him, these 
things happened unto them, and when they had done that by doing which they thought to escape, they yet 
did not escape. He who was slain is in Heaven, and they who slew have for their portion hell. Yet they did 
not consider these things; but what? “They desired,” It saith, “from that day forth to kill Him” ( ver. 53 ), 
for they said, “The Romans will come, and will take away our nation; and a certain one of them, Caiaphas, 
being High Priest that year, said,” (being more shameless than the rest,) “Ye know nothing.” What the 
others made matter of doubt, and put forth in the way of deliberation, this man cried aloud, shamelessly, 
openly, audaciously. For what saith he? “Ye know nothing, nor consider that it is expedient that one man 
should die, and that the whole nation perish not.” 


Ver. 51. “And this spake he not of himself, but being High Priest he prophesied.” 


Seest thou how great is the force of the High Priest’s authority? or, since he had in any wise been deemed 
worthy of the High Priesthood, although unworthy thereof, he prophesied, not knowing what he said; and 
the grace merely made use of his mouth, but touched not his accursed heart. Indeed many others have 
foretold things to come, although unworthy to do so, as Nebuchadnezzar, Pharaoh, Balaam; and the 
reason of all is evident. But what he saith is of this kind. “Ye still sit quiet, ye give heed but carelessly to 
this matter, and know not how to despise one man’s safety for the sake of the community.” See how great 
is the power of the Spirit; from an evil imagination It was able to bring forth words full of marvelous 
prophecy. The Evangelist calleth the Gentiles “children of God,” from what was about to be: as also Christ 
Himself saith, “Other sheep I have” ( c. x. 16 ), so calling them from what should afterwards come to pass. 


But what is, “being High Priest that year”? This matter as well as the rest had become corrupt; for from 
the time that offices became matters of purchase, they were no longer priests for the whole period of their 
lives, but for a year. Notwithstanding, even in this state of things the Spirit was still present. But when 
they lifted up their hands against Christ, then It left them, and removed to the Apostles. This the rending 
of the veil declared, and the voice of Christ which said, “Behold, your house is left unto you desolate.” ( 
Matt. xxiii. 38.) And Josephus, who lived a short time after, saith, that certain Angels who yet remained 
with them, (to see) if they would alter their ways, left them. While the vineyard stood, all things went on; 
but when they had slain the Heir, no longer so, but they perished. And God having taken it from the Jews, 
as a glorious garment from an unprofitable son, gave it to right-minded servants of the Gentiles, leaving 
the others desolate and naked. It was, moreover, no small thing that even an enemy should prophesy this. 
This might draw over others also. For in respect of his will, matters fell out contrariwise, since, when He 
died, the faithful were on this account delivered from the punishment to come. What meaneth, “That He 
might gather together those near and those afar off” ( ver. 52 )? He made them one Body. The dweller in 
Rome deemeth the Indians a member of himself. What is equal to this “gathering together”? And the Head 
of all is Christ. 


Ver. 53. “From that day forth the Jews took counsel to put Him to death.” 


And, in truth, had sought to do so before; for the Evangelist saith, “Therefore the Jews sought to kill Him” 
(c. v. 18 ); and, “Why seek ye to kill Me?” (c. vii. 19.) But then they only sought, now they ratified their 
determination, and treated the action as their business. 


Ver. 54. “But Jesus walked no more openly in Jewry.” 


[2.] Again He saveth Himself in a human manner, and this He doth continually. But I have mentioned the 
reason for which He often departed and withdrew. And at this time He dwelt in Ephratah, near the 
wilderness, and there He tarried with His disciples. How thinkest thou that those disciples were 
confounded when they beheld Him saving Himself after the manner of a man? After this no man followed 
Him. For since the Feast was nigh, all were running to Jerusalem; but they, at a time when all others were 
rejoicing and holding solemn assembly, hide themselves, and are in danger. Yet still they tarried with Him. 
For they hid themselves in Galilee, at the time of the Passover and the Feast of Tabernacles; and after this 
again during the Feast, they only of all were with their Master in flight and concealment, manifesting their 
good will to Him. Hence Luke recordeth that He said, “I abode with you in temptations”; and this He said, 
showing that they were strengthened by His influence. 


Ver. 55. “And many went up from the country to purify themselves.” 
Ver. 57. “And the High Priests and Pharisees had commanded that they should lay hands on Him.” 
A marvelous purification, with a murderous will, with homicidal intentions, and bloodstained hands! 


Ver. 56. “And they said, Think ye that he will not come to the feast?” 


By means of the Passover they plotted against Him, and made the time of feasting a time of murder, that 
is, He there would fall into their hands, because the season summoned Him. What impiety! When they 
needed greater carefulness, and to forgive those who had been taken for the worst offenses, then they 
attempted to ensnare One who had done no wrong. Yet by acting thus they had already not only profited 
nothing, but become ridiculous. For this end coming among them continually He escapeth, and restraineth 
them when they take counsel to kill Him, and maketh them to be in perplexity, desiring to prick them by 
the display of His power; that when they took Him, they might know that what had been done was done, 
not by their power, but by His permission. For not even at that time could they take Him, and this though 
Bethany was near; and when they did take Him, He cast them backwards. 


Ch. xii. ver. 1, 2. “Then six days before the Passover He came to Bethany, where Lazarus was, and feasted 
with them; and Martha served, but Lazarus sat at meat.” 


This was a proof of the genuineness of his resurrection, that after many days he both lived and ate. “And 
Martha ministered”; whence it is clear that the meal was in her house, for they received Jesus as loving 
and beloved. Some, however, say, that it took place in the house of another. Mary did not minister, for she 
was a disciple. Here again she acted in the more spiritual manner. For she did not minister as being 
invited, nor did she afford her services to all alike. But she directeth the honor to Him alone, and 
approacheth Him not as a man, but as a God. On this account she poured out the ointment, and wiped 
(His feet) with the hairs of her head, which was the action of one who did not entertain the same opinion 
concerning Him as did others; yet Judas rebuked her, under the pretense forsooth of carefulness. What 
then saith Christ? “She hath done a good work for My burying.” But why did He not expose the disciple in 
the case of the woman, nor say to him what the Evangelist hath declared, that on account of his own 
thieving he rebuked her? In His abundant longsuffering He wished to bring him to a better mind. For 
because He knew that he was a traitor, He from the beginning often rebuked him, saying, “Not all 
believe,” and, “One of you is a devil.” (c. vi. 64.) He showed them that He knew him to be a traitor, yet He 
did not openly rebuke him, but bare with him, desiring to recall him. How then saith another Evangelist, 
that all the disciples used these words? ( Matt. xxvi. 70.) All used them, and so did he, but the others not 
with like purpose. And if any one ask why He put the bag of the poor in the hands of a thief, and made him 
steward who was a lover of money, we would reply, that God knoweth the secret reason; but that, if we 
may say something by conjecture, it was that He might cut off from him all excuse. For he could not say 
that he did this thing from love of money, (for he had in the bag sufficient to allay his desire,) but from 
excessive wickedness which Christ wished to restrain, using much condescension towards him. Wherefore 
He did not even rebuke him as stealing, although aware of it, stopping the way to his wicked desire, and 
taking from him all excuse. “Let her alone,” He saith, “for against the day of My burying hath she done 
this.” Again, He maketh mention of the traitor in speaking of His burial. But him the reproof reacheth not, 
nor doth the expression soften him, though sufficient to inspire him with pity: as if He had said, “I am 
burdensome and troublesome, but wait a little while, and I shall depart.” This too he intended in saying, 


Ver. 8. “But Me ye have not always.” 


But none of these things turned back that savage madman; yet in truth Jesus said and did far more than 
this, He washed his feet that night, made him a sharer in the table and the salt, a thing which is wont to 
restrain even the souls of robbers, and spake other words, enough to melt a stone, and this, not long 
before, but on the very day, in order that not even time might cause it to be forgotten. But he stood out 
against all. 


[3.] For a dreadful, a dreadful thing is the love of money, it disables both eyes and ears, and makes men 
worse to deal with than a wild beast, allowing a man to consider neither conscience, nor friendship, nor 
fellowship, nor the salvation of his own soul, but having withdrawn them at once from all these things, like 
some harsh mistress, it makes those captured by it its slaves. And the dreadful part of so bitter a slavery 
is, that it persuades them even to be grateful for it; and the more they become enslaved, the more doth 
their pleasure increase; and in this way especially the malady becomes incurable, in this way the monster 
becomes hard to conquer. This made Gehazi a leper instead of a disciple and a prophet; this destroyed 
Ananias and her with him; this made Judas a traitor; this corrupted the rulers of the Jews, who received 
gifts, and became the partners of thieves. This hath brought in ten thousand wars, filling the ways with 
blood, the cities with wailings and lamentations. This hath made meals to become impure, and tables 
accursed, and hath filled food with transgression; therefore hath Paul called it “idolatry”: ( Col. iii. 5 ), and 
not even so hath he deterred men from it. And why calleth he it “idolatry”? Many possess wealth, and dare 
not use it, but consecrate it, handing it down untouched, not daring to touch it, as though it were some 
dedicated thing. And if at any time they are forced to do so, they feel as though they had done something 
unlawful. Besides, as the Greek carefully tends his graven image, so thou entrusteth thy gold to doors and 
bars; providing a chest instead of a shrine, and laying it up in silver vessels. But thou dost not bow down 
to it as he to the image? Yet thou showest all kind of attention to it. 


Again, he would rather give up his eyes or his life than his graven image. So also would those who love 
gold. “But,” saith one, “I worship not the gold.” Neither doth he, he saith, worship the image, but the devil 
that dwelleth in it; and in like manner thou, though thou worship not the gold, yet thou worshipest that 
devil who springeth on thy soul, from the sight of the gold and thy lust for it. For more grievous than an 


evil spirit is the lust of money-loving, and many obey it more than others do idols. For these last in many 
things disobey, but in this case they yield everything, and whatever it telleth them to do, they obey. What 
saith it? “Be at war with all,” it saith, “at enmity with all, know not nature, despise God, sacrifice to me 
thyself,” and in all they obey. To the graven images they sacrifice oxen and sheep, but avarice saith, 
Sacrifice to me thine own soul, and the man obeyeth. Seest thou what kind of altars it hath, what kind of 
sacrifices it receiveth? The covetous shall not inherit the Kingdom of God, but not even so do they fear. ( 1 
Cor. vi. 10.) Yet this desire is weaker than all the others, it is not inborn, nor natural, (for then it would 
have been placed in us at the beginning;) but there was no gold at the beginning, and no man desired 
gold. But if you will, I will tell you whence the mischief entered. By each man’s envying the one before 
him, men have increased the disease, and he who has gotten in advance provokes him who had no desire. 
For when men see splendid houses, and extensive lands, and troops of slaves, and silver vessels, and great 
heaps of apparel, they use every means to outdo them; so that the first set of men are causes of the 
second, and these of those who come after. Now if they would be sober-minded, they would not be 
teachers (of evil) to others; yet neither have these any excuse. For others there are also who despise 
riches. “And who,” saith one, “despises them?” For the terrible thing is, that, because wickedness is so 
general, this seems to have become impossible, and it is not even believed that one can act aright. Shall I 
then mention many both in cities and in the mountains? And what would it avail? Ye will not from their 
example become better. Besides, our discourse hath not now this purpose, that you should empty 
yourselves of your substance: I would that ye could do so; however, since the burden is too heavy for you, 
I constrain you not; only I advise you that you desire not what belongs to others, that you impart 
somewhat of your own. Many such we shall find, contented with what belongs to them, taking care of 
their own, and living on honest labor. Why do we not rival and imitate these? Let us think of those who 
have gone before us. Do not their possessions stand, preserving nothing but their name; such an one’s 
bath, such an one’s suburban seat and lodging? Do we not, when we behold them, straightway groan, 
when we consider what toil he endured, what rapine committed? and now he is nowhere seen, but others 
luxuriate in his possessions, men whom he never expected would do so, perhaps even his enemies, while 
he is suffering extremest punishment. These things await us also; for we shall certainly die, and shall 
certainly have to submit to the same end. How much wrath, tell me, how much expense, how many 
enmities these men incurred; and what the gain? Deathless punishment, and the having no consolation; 
and the being not only while alive, but when gone, accused by all? What? when we see the images of the 
many laid up in their houses, shall we not weep the more? Of a truth well said the Prophet, “Verily, every 
man living disquieteth himself in vain” ( Ps. xxxix. 11 , LXX.); for anxiety about such things is indeed 
disquiet, disquiet and superfluous trouble. But it is not so in the everlasting mansions, not so in those 
tabernacles. Here one hath labored, and another enjoys; but there each shall possess his own labors, and 
shall receive a manifold reward. Let us press forward to get that possession, there let us prepare for 
ourselves houses, that we may rest in Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost 
be glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXVI 


JOHN XII. 8 


“Much people of the Jews therefore knew that He was there, and they came, not for Jesus’ sake only, but 
that they might see Lazarus also, whom He had raised from the dead.” 


[1.] As wealth is wont to hurl into destruction those who are not heedful, so also is power; the first leads 
into covetousness, the second into pride. See, for instance, how the subject multitude of the Jews is sound, 
and their rulers corrupt; for that the first of these believed Christ, the Evangelists continually assert, 
saying, that “many of the multitude believed on Him” ( c. vii. 31, 48 ); but they who were of the rulers, 
believed not. And they themselves say, not the multitude, “Hath any of the rulers believed on Him?” But 
what saith one? “The multitude who know not God are accursed” ( c. vii. 49 ); the believers they call 
accursed, and themselves the slayers, wise. In this place also, having beheld the miracle, the many 
believed; but the rulers were not contented with their own evil deeds, they also attempted to kill Lazarus. 
Suppose they did attempt to slay Christ because He broke the Sabbath, because He made Himself equal 
to the Father, and because of the Romans whom ye allege, yet what charge had they against Lazarus, that 
they sought to kill him? Is the having received a benefit a crime? Seest thou how murderous is their will? 
Yet He had worked many miracles; but none exasperated them so much as this one, not the paralytic, not 
the blind. For this was more wonderful in its nature, and was wrought after many others, and it was a 
strange thing to see one, who had been dead four days, walking and speaking. An honorable action, in 
truth, for the feast, to mix up the solemn assembly with murders. Besides, in the one case they thought to 
charge Him concerning the Sabbath, and so to draw away the multitudes; but here, since they had no 
fault to find with Him, they make the attempt on the man who had been healed. For here they could not 
even say that He was opposed to the Father, since the prayer stopped their mouths. Since then the charge 
which they continually brought against Him was removed, and the miracle was evident, they hasten to 
murder. So that they would have done the same in the case of the blind man, had it not been in their 
power to find fault respecting the Sabbath. Besides, that man was of no note, and they cast him out of the 
temple; but Lazarus was a person of distinction, as is clear, since many came to comfort his sisters; and 
the miracle was done in the sight of all, and most marvelously. On which account all ran to see. This then 
stung them, that while the feast was going on, all should leave it and go to Bethany. They set their hand 


therefore to kill him, and thought they were not daring anything, so murderous were they. On this account 
the Law at its commencement opens with this, “Thou shalt not kill” ( Ex. xx. 13 ); and the Prophet brings 
this charge against them, “Their hands are full of blood.” ( Isa. i. 15.) 


But how, after not walking openly in Jewry, and retiring into the wilderness, doth He again enter openly? 
Having quenched their anger by retiring, He cometh to them when they were stilled. Moreover, the 
multitude which went before and which followed after was sufficient to cast them into an agony; for no 
sign so much attracted the people as that of Lazarus. And another Evangelist saith, that they strewed 
their garments under His feet ( Matt. xxi. 8 ), and that “the whole city was moved” ( Matt. xxi. 10 ); with 
so great honor did He enter. And this He did, figuring one prophecy and fulfilling another; and the same 
act was the beginning of the one and the end of the other. For the, “Rejoice, for thy King cometh unto thee 
meek” ( Zech. ix. 9 ), belonged to Him as fulfilling a prophecy, but the sitting upon an ass was the act of 
one prefiguring a future event, that He was about to have the impure race of the Gentiles subject to Him. 


But how say the others, that He sent disciples, and said, “Loose the ass and the colt” ( Matt. xxi. 2 ), while 
John saith nothing of the kind, but that “having found a young ass, He sat upon it”? Because it is likely 
that both circumstances took place, and that He after the ass was loosed, while the disciples were 
bringing it, found (the colt), and sat upon it. And they took the small branches of palm trees and olives, 
and strewed their garments in the way, showing that they now had a higher opinion concerning Him than 
of a Prophet, and said, 


Ver. 13. “Hosannah, blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 


Seest thou that this most choked them, the persuasion which all men had that He was not an enemy of 
God? And this most divided the people, His saying that He came from the Father. But what meaneth, 


Ver. 15. “Rejoice greatly, daughter of Zion”? 


Because all their kings had for the most part been an unjust and covetous kind of men, and had given 
them over to their enemies, and had perverted the people, and made them subject to their foes; “Be of 
good courage,” It saith, “this is not such an one, but meek and gentle”; as is shown by the ass, for He 
entered not with an army in His train, but having an ass alone. 


Ver. 16. “But this,” saith the Evangelist, “the disciples knew not, that it was written of Him.” 


[2.] Seest thou that they were ignorant on most points, because He did not reveal to them? For when He 
said, “Destroy this Temple, and in three days I will raise it up” (c. ii. 19 ), neither then did the disciples 
understand. And another Evangelist saith, that “the saying was hid from them” ( Luke xviii. 34 ), and they 
knew not that He should rise from the dead. Now this was with reason concealed from them, (wherefore 
another Evangelist saith, that as they heard it from time to time, they grieved and were dejected, and this 
because they understood not the saying concerning the Resurrection,) it was with reason concealed, as 
being too high for them: but why was not the matter of the ass revealed to them? Because this was a great 
thing also. But observe the wisdom of the Evangelist, how he is not ashamed to parade their former 
ignorance. That it was written they knew, that it was written of Him they knew not. For it would have 
offended them if He being a King were about to suffer such things, and be so betrayed. Besides, they 
could not at once have taken in the knowledge of the Kingdom of which He spake; for another Evangelist 
saith, that they thought the words were spoken of a kingdom of this world. ( Matt. xx. 21.) 


Ver. 17. “But the multitude bare witness that He had raised Lazarus.” 
For so many would not have been suddenly changed, unless they had believed in the miracle. 


Ver. 19. “The Pharisees therefore said among themselves, Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing? behold, the 
world is gone after Him.” 


Now this seems to me to be said by those who felt rightly, but had not courage to speak boldly, and who 
then would restrain the others by pointing to the result, as though they were attempting impossibilities. 
Here again they call the multitude “the world.” For Scripture is wont to call by the name “world” both the 
creation, and those who live in wickedness; the one, when It saith, “Who bringeth out His world by 
number” ( Isa. xl. 26 ); the other when It saith, “The world hateth not you, but Me it hateth.” (c. vii. 7.) 
And these things it is necessary to know exactly, that we may not through the signification of words afford 
a handle to the heretics. 


Ver. 20. “And there were certain of the Greeks that came up to worship at the Feast.” 


Being now near to become proselytes, they were at the Feast. When therefore the report concerning Him 
was imparted to them, they say, 


Ver. 21. “We would see Jesus.” 


Philip gives place to Andrew as being before him, and communicates the matter to him. But neither doth 


he at once act with authority; for he had heard that saying, “Go not into the way of the Gentiles” ( Matt. x. 
5 ): therefore having communicated with the disciple, he refers the matter to his Master. For they both 
spoke to Him. But what saith He? 


Ver. 23, 24. “The hour is come, that the Son of Man should be glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone.” 


What is, “The hour is come”? He had said, “Go not into the way of the Gentiles,” (thus cutting away all 
excuse of ignorance from the Jews,) and had restrained the disciples. When therefore the Jews continued 
disobedient, and the others desired to come to Him, “Now,” saith He, “it is time to proceed to My Passion, 
since all things are fulfilled. For if we were to continue to wait for those who are disobedient and not 
admit these who even desire to come, this would be unbefitting our tender care.” Since then He was 
about to allow the disciples to go to the Gentiles after the Crucifixion, and beheld them springing on 
before, He said, “It is time to proceed to the Cross.” For He would not allow them to go sooner, that it 
might be for a testimony unto them. Until that by their deeds the Jews rejected Him, until they crucified 
Him, He said not, “Go and make disciples of all nations” ( Matt. xxviii. 19 ), but, “Go not into the way of 
the Gentiles” ( Matt. x. 5 ), and, “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel” ( Matt xv. 24 
), and, “It is not meet to take the children’s bread and give it unto dogs.” ( Matt. xv. 26.) But when they 
hated Him, and so hated as to kill Him, it was superfluous to persevere while they repulsed Him. For they 
refused Him, saying, “We have no king but Ceesar.” ( c. xix. 15.) So that at length He left them, when they 
had left Him. Therefore He saith, “How often would I have gathered your children together, and ye would 
not?” ( Matt. xxiii. 37.) 


What is, “Except a grain of corn fall into the ground and die”? He speaketh of the Cross, for that they 
might not be confounded at seeing, that just when Greeks also came to Him, then He was slain, He saith 
to them, “This very thing specially causeth them to come, and shall increase the preaching of Me.” Then 
since He could not so well persuade them by words, He goeth about to prove this from actual experience, 
telling them that this is the case with corn; it beareth the more fruit when it hath died. “Now,” saith He, 
‘if this be the case with seeds, much more with Me.” But the disciples understood not what was spoken. 
Wherefore the Evangelist continually putteth this, as making excuse for their flight afterwards. This same 
argument Paul also hath raised when speaking of the Resurrection. 


[3.] What sort of excuse then will they have who disbelieve the Resurrection, when the action is practiced 
each day, in seeds, in plants, and in the case of our own generation? for first it is necessary that the seed 
die, and that then the generation take place. But, in short, when God doeth anything, reasonings are of no 
use; for how did He make us out of those things that were not? This I say to Christians, who assert that 
they believe the Scriptures; but I shall also say something else drawn from human reasonings. Of men 
some live in vice, others in virtue; and of those who live in vice, many have attained to extreme old age in 
prosperity, many of the virtuous after enduring the contrary. When then shall each receive his deserts? At 
what season? “Yea,” saith some one, “but there is no resurrection of the body.” They hear not Paul, saying, 
“This corruptible must put on incorruption.” ( 1 Cor. xv. 53 .) He speaks not of the soul, for the soul is not 
corrupted; moreover, “resurrection” is said of that which fell, and that which fell was the body. But why 
wilt thou have it that there is no resurrection of the body? Is it not possible with God? But this it were 
utter folly to say. Is it unseemly? Why is it unseemly, that the corruptible which shared the toil and death, 
should share also the crowns? For were it unseemly, it would not have been created at the beginning, 
Christ would not have taken the flesh again. But to show that He took it again and raised it up, hear what 
He saith: “Reach hither thy fingers” ( c. xx. 27 ); and, “Behold, a spirit hath not bones and sinews.” ( Luke 
xxiv. 39.) But why did He raise Lazarus again, if it would have been better to rise without a body? Why 
doth He this, classing it as a miracle and a benefit? Why did He give nourishment at all? Be not therefore 
deceived by the heretics, beloved: for there is a Resurrection and there is a Judgment, but they deny these 
things, who desire not to give account of their actions. For this Resurrection must be such as was that of 
Christ, for He was the first fruits, the first born of the dead. But if the Resurrection is this, a purifying of 
the soul, a deliverance from sin, and if Christ sinned not, how did He rise again? And how have we been 
delivered from the curse, if so be that He also sinned? And now saith He, “The prince of this world 
cometh, and had nothing in Me”? ( c. xiv. 30.) They are the words of One declaring His sinlessness. 
According to them therefore He either did not rise again; or that He might rise, He sinned before His 
Resurrection. But He both rose again, and did no sin. Therefore He rose in the Body, and these wicked 
doctrines are nothing else than the offspring of vainglory. Let us then fly this malady. For, It is saith, “evil 
communications corrupt good manners.” ( 1 Cor. xv. 33.) These are not the doctrines of the Apostles; 
Marcion and Valentius have newly invented them. Let us then flee them, beloved, for a pure life profits 
nothing when doctrines are corrupt; as on the other hand neither do sound doctrines, if the life be 
corrupt. The heathen were the parents of these notions, and those heretics reared them, having received 
them from Gentile philosophers, asserting that matter is uncreated, and many such like things. As then 
they asserted that there could be no Artificer unless there were some uncreated subject matter, so also 
they disallowed the Resurrection. But let us not heed them, as knowing that the power of God is all 
sufficient. Let us not heed them. To you I say this; for we will not decline the battle with them. But the 
man who is unarmed and naked, though he fall among the weak, though he be the stronger, will easily be 
vanquished. Had you given heed to the Scriptures, had you sharpened yourselves each day, I would not 
have advised you to flee the combat with them, but would have counseled you to grapple with them; for 


strong is truth. But since you know not how to use the Scriptures, I fear the struggle, lest they take you 
unarmed and cast you down. For there is nothing, there is nothing weaker than those who are bereft of 
the aid of the Spirit. If these heretics employ the wisdom of the Gentiles, we must not admire, but laugh at 
them, because they employ foolish teachers. For those men were not able to find out anything sound, 
either concerning God or the creation, and things which the widow among us is acquainted with, 
Pythagoras did not yet know, but said that the soul becomes a bush, or a fish, or a dog. To these, tell me, 
ought you to give heed? And how could it be reasonable to do so? They are great men in their district, 
grow beautiful curls, and are enfolded in cloaks; thus far goes their philosophy; but if you look within 
there is dust and ashes and nothing sound, but “their throat is an open sepulcher’” ( Ps. v. 9 ), having all 
things full of impurity and corruption, and all their doctrines (full) of worms. For instance, the first of 
them said that water was God, his successor fire, another one air, and they descended to things corporeal; 
ought we then, tell me, to admire these, who never even had the thought of the incorporeal God? and if 
they did ever gain it afterwards, it was after conversing in Egypt with our people. But, that we bring not 
upon you much confusion, let us here close our discourse. For should we begin to set before you their 
doctrine, and what they have said about God, what about matter, what about the soul, what about the 
body, much ridicule will follow. And they will not even require to be accused by us, for they have attacked 
each other; and he who wrote against us the book concerning matter, made away with himself. Therefore 
that we may not vainly delay you, nor wind together a labyrinth of words, leaving these things we will bid 
you keep fast hold of the listening to the Holy Scriptures, and not fight with words to no purpose; as also 
Paul exhorteth Timothy ( 2 Tim. ii. 14 ), filled though he was with much wisdom, and possessing the power 
of miracles. Let us now obey him, and leaving trifling; let us hold fast to real works, I mean to brotherly- 
kindness and hospitality; and let us make much account of alms-giving, that we may obtain the promised 
good things, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for endless 
ages. Amen. 


HOMILY LXVII 


JOHN XII. 25, 26 


“He that loveth his life shall lose it, and he that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal. 
If any man serve Me, let him follow Me.” 


[1.] Sweet is the present life, and full of much pleasure, yet not to all, but to those who are riveted to it. 
Since, if any one look to heaven and see the beauteous things there, he will soon despise this life, and 
make no account of it. Just as the beauty of an object is admired while none more beautiful is seen, but 
when a better appears, the former is despised. If then we would choose to look to that beauty, and observe 
the splendor of the kingdom there, we should soon free ourselves from our present chains; for a kind of 
chain it is, this sympathy with present things. And hear what Christ saith to bring us in to this, “He that 
loveth his life shall lose it, and he that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal; if any man 
serve Me let him follow Me”; and, “Where I am, there is My servant also.” The words seem like a riddle, 
yet they are not so, but are full of much wisdom. But how shall “he that loveth his life, lose it”? When he 
doeth its unseemly desires, when he gratifies it where he ought not. Wherefore one exhorteth us, saying, 
“Walk not in the desires of thy soul” ( Ecclus. xviii. 30 ); for so wilt thou destroy it since it leadeth away 
from the path leading to virtue; just as, on the contrary, “he that hateth it in this world, shall save it.” But 
what meaneth, “He that hateth it”? He who yields not to it when it commands what is pernicious. And He 
said not, “he that yieldeth not to it,” but, “He that hateth it”; for as we cannot endure even to hear the 
voice of those we hate, nor to look upon them with pleasure, so from the soul also we must turn away with 
vehemence, when it commands things contrary to what is pleasing to God. For since He was now about to 
say much to them concerning death, His own death, and saw that they were dejected and desponding, He 
spake very strongly, saying, “What say I? If ye bear not valiantly My death? Nay, if ye die not yourselves, 
ye will gain nothing.” Observe also how He softens the discourse. It was a very grievous and sad thing to 
be told, that the man who loves life should die. And why speak I of old times, when even now we shall find 
many gladly enduring to suffer anything. in order to enjoy the present life, and this too when they are 
persuaded concerning things to come; who when they behold buildings, and works of art, and 
contrivances, weep, uttering the reflection, “How many things man inventeth, and yet becometh dust! So 
great is the longing after this present life.” To undo these bonds then, Christ saith, “He that hateth his 
soul in this world, shall keep it unto life eternal.” For that thou mayest know that He spake as exhorting 
them, and dissipating their fear, hear what comes next. 


“If any man serve Me, let him follow Me.” 


Speaking of death, and requiring the following which is by works. For certainly he that serveth must 
follow him who is served. And observe at what time He said these things to them; not when they were 
persecuted, but when they were confident; when they thought they were in safety on account of the honor 
and attention of the many, when they might rouse themselves and hear, “Let him take up his cross, and 
follow Me” ( Matt. xvi. 24 ); that is, “Be ever,” He saith, “prepared against dangers, against death, against 
your departure hence.” Then after He had spoken what was hard to bear, He putteth also the prize. And of 
what kind was this? The following Him, and being where He is; showing that Resurrection shall succeed 
death. For, saith He, 


“Where I am, there is My servant also.” 


But where is Christ? In heaven. Let us therefore even before the Resurrection remove thither in soul and 
mind. 


“If any man serve Me, the Father shall love him.” 


Why said He not, “I”? Because they did not as yet hold a right opinion concerning Him, but held a higher 
opinion of the Father. For how could they imagine anything great concerning Him, who did not even know 
that He was to rise again? Wherefore He said to the sons of Zebedee, “It is not mine to give, but it shall be 
given to them for whom it is prepared by my Father” ( Mark x. 40 ), yet He it is that judgeth. But in this 
passage He also establisheth His genuine sonship. For as the servants of His own Son, so will the Father 
receive them. 


Ver. 27. “Now is My soul troubled; and what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour.” 


“But surely this is not the expression of one urging them to go even to death.” Nay, it is that of one greatly 
so urging them. For lest they should say, that “He being exempt from mortal pains easily philosophizes on 
death, and exhorts us being himself in no danger,” He showeth, that although feeling its agony, on account 
of its profitableness He declineth it not. But these things belong to the Dispensation, not the Godhead. 
Wherefore He saith, “Now is My soul troubled”; since if this be not the case, What connection hath that 
which was spoken, and His saying, “Father, save Me from this hour”? And so troubled, that He even 
sought deliverance from death, if at least it were possible to escape. These were the infirmities of His 
human nature. 


[2.] “But,” He saith, “I have not what to say, when asking for deliverance.” 
“For for this cause came I unto this hour.” 


As though He had said, “Though we be confounded, though we be troubled, let us not fly from death, 
since even now I though troubled do not speak of flying; for it behooveth to bear what is coming on. I say 
not, Deliver Me from this hour,” but what? 


Ver. 28. “Father, glorify Thy Name.” 


“Although My trouble urges Me to say this, yet I say the opposite, Glorify Thy Name,’ that is, Lead Me 
henceforth to the Cross”; which greatly shows His humanity, and a nature unwilling to die, but clinging to 
the present life, proving that He was not exempt from human feelings. For as it is no blame to be hungry, 
or to sleep, so neither is it to desire the present life; and Christ indeed had a body pure from sin, yet not 
free from natural wants, for then it would not have been a body. By these words also He taught something 
else. Of what kind is that? That if ever we be in agony and dread, we even then start not back from that 
which is set before us; and by saying, “Glorify Thy Name” He showeth that He dieth for the truth calling 
the action, “glory to God.” And this fell out after the Crucifixion. The world was about to be converted, to 
acknowledge the Name of God, and to serve Him, not the Name of the Father only, but also that of the 
Son; yet still as to this He is silent. 


“There came therefore a Voice from Heaven, I have both glorified it, and will glorify it again.” 


When had He “glorified it”? By what had been done before; and “I will glorify it again” after the Cross. 
What then said Christ? 


Ver. 30. “This Voice came not because of Me, but for your sakes.” 


They thought that it thundered, or that an Angel spake to Him. And how did they think this? Was not the 
voice clear and distinct? It was, but it quickly flew away from them as being of the grosser sort, carnal 
and slothful. And some of them caught the sound only, others knew that the voice was articulate, but what 
it meant, knew not. What saith Christ? “This Voice came not because of Me, but for your sakes.” Why said 
He this? He said it, setting Himself against what they continually asserted, that He was not of God. For He 
who was glorified by God, how was He not from that God whose name by Him was glorified? indeed for 
this purpose the Voice came. Wherefore He saith Himself, “This Voice came not because of Me, but for 
your sakes,” “not that I may learn by it anything of which I am ignorant, (for I know all that belongeth to 
the Father,) but for your sakes.” For when they said, “An Angel hath spoken unto Him,” or “It hath 
thundered,” and gave not heed to Him, He saith, “it was for your sakes,” that even so ye might be led to 
enquire what the words meant. But they, being excited, did not even so enquire, though they heard that 
the matter related to them. For to one who knew not wherefore it was uttered, the Voice naturally 
appeared indistinct. “The Voice came for your sakes.” Seest thou that these lowly circumstances take 
place on their account, not as though the Son needeth help? 


Ver. 31. “Now is the judgment of this world, now shall the prince of this world be cast down.” 


What connection hath this with, “I have glorified, and will glorify”? Much, and closely harmonizing. For 
when God saith, “I will glorify,” He showeth the manner of the glorifying. What is it? That one should be 
cast down. But what is, “the judgment of this world”? It is as though He said, “there shall be a tribunal 
and a retribution.” How and in what way? “He slew the first man, having found him guilty of sin, (for by 
sin death entered’—Rom. v. 12 ;) but in Me this he found not. Why then did he spring upon Me and give 
Me over to death? Why did he put into the mind of Judas to destroy Me?” (Tell me not that it was God’s 
dispensation, for this belongeth not to the devil, but His wisdom; for the present let the disposition of that 
evil one be enquired into.) “How then is the world judged in Me?” It shall be said, as if a court of justice 
were sitting, to Satan, “Well, thou hast slain all men, because thou didst find them guilty of sin. But why 
didst thou slay Christ? Is it not clear that thou didst it wrongfully?” Therefore in Him the whole world 
shall be avenged. But, that this may be still more clear, I will make it plain by an exam ple. Suppose there 
is some cruel tyrant, bringing ten thousand evils on all those who fall into his hands. If such a one 
engaging with a king, or a king’s son, slay him unjustly, his death will have power to get revenge for the 
others also. Suppose there is one who demands payment of his debtors, that he beats them and casts 
them into prison; then from the same recklessness that he leads to the same dungeon one who owes him 
nothing: such a man shall suffer punishment for what he hath done to the others. For that one shall 
destroy him. 


[3.] So also it is in the case of the Son; for of those things which the devil hath done against us, of these 
shall the penalty be required by means of what he hath dared against Christ. And to show that He 
implieth this, hear what He saith; “Now shall the prince of this world be cast down,” “by My Death.” 


Ver. 32. “And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me.” 


That is, “even those of the Gentiles.” And that no one may ask, “How shall he be cast down, if he is 
stronger even than Thou art?” He saith, “He is not stronger; how can he be stronger than One who 


draweth others to Him?” And He speaketh not of the Resurrection, but of what is more than the 
Resurrection, “I will draw all men to Myself.” For had He said, “I shall rise again,” it was not yet clear that 
they would believe; but by His saying, “they shall believe,” both are proved at once, both this, and also 
that He must rise again. For had He continued dead, and been a mere man, no one would have believed. 
“T will draw all men to Myself.” (c. vi. 44.) How then said He that the Father draweth? Because when the 
Son draweth, the Father draweth also. He saith, “I will draw them,” as though they were detained by a 
tyrant, and unable of themselves alone to approach Him, and to escape the hands of him who keepeth 
hold of them. In another place He calleth this “spoiling; no man can spoil a strong man’s goods, except he 
first bind the strong man, and then spoil his goods.” ( Matt. xii. 29.) This He said to prove His strength, 
and what there He calleth “spoiling,” He hath here called “drawing.” 


Knowing then these things, let us rouse ourselves, let us glorify God, not by our faith alone, but also by 
our life, since otherwise it would not be glory, but blasphemy. For God is not so much blasphemed by an 
impure heathen, as by a corrupt Christian. Wherefore I entreat you to do all that God may be glorified; for, 
“Woe,” it saith, “to that servant by whom the Name of God is blasphemed,” (and wherever there is a 
“woe,” every punishment and vengeance straightway follows,) “but blessed is he by whom that Name is 
glorified.” Let us then not be as in darkness, but avoid all sins, and especially those which tend to the hurt 
of others, since by these God is most blasphemed. What pardon shall we have, when, being commanded to 
give to others, we plunder the property of others? What shall be our hope of salvation? Thou art punished 
if thou hast not fed the hungry; but if thou hast even stripped one who was clothed, what sort of pardon 
shalt thou obtain? These things I will never desist from saying, for they who have not heard to-day 
perhaps will hear tomorrow, and they who take no heed to-morrow perhaps will be persuaded the next 
day; and even if any be so disposed as not to be persuaded, yet for us there will be no account to give of 
them at the Judgment. Our part we have fulfilled; may we never have cause to be ashamed of our words, 
nor you to hide your faces, but may all be able to stand with boldness before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
that we also may be able to rejoice over you, and to have some compensation of our own faults, in your 
being approved in Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory for ever. 
Amen. 


HOMILY LXVIII 


JOHN XII. 34 


“The people answered Him, We have heard out of the Law that Christ abideth for ever; and how sayest 
thou, The Son of Man must be lifted up? Who is this Son of Man?” 


[1.] Deceit is a thing easily detected, and weak, though it be daubed outside with ten thousand colors. For 
as those who whitewash decayed walls, cannot by the plastering make them sound, so too those who lie 
are easily found out, as in fact was the case here with the Jews. For when Christ said to them, “If I be 
lifted up I will draw all men unto Me; We have heard,” saith one of them, “out of the Law, that Christ 
remaineth forever; and how sayest thou, that the Son of Man must be lifted up? Who is this Son of Man?” 
Even they then knew that Christ was some Immortal One, and had life without end. And therefore they 
also knew what He meant; for often in Scripture the Passion and the Resurrection are mentioned in the 
same place. Thus Isaiah puts them together, saying, “He was led as a sheep to the slaughter” ( Isa. liii. 7 ), 
and all that follows. David also in the second Psalm, and in many other places, connects these two things. 
The Patriarch too after saying, “He lay down, He couched as a lion,” addeth, “And as a lion’s whelp, who 
shall raise Him up?” ( Gen. xlix. 9.) He showeth at once the Passion and the Resurrection. But these men 
when they thought to silence Him, and to show that He was not the Christ, confessed by this very 
circumstance that the Christ remaineth forever. And observe their evil dealing; they said not, “We have 
heard that Christ neither suffereth nor is crucified,” but that “He remaineth forever.” Yet even this which 
has been mentioned, would have been no real objection, for the Passion was no hindrance to His 
Immortality. Hence we may see that they understood many of the doubtful points, and deliberately went 
wrong. For since He had before spoken about death, when they now heard in this place the, “be lifted up,” 
they guessed that death was referred to. Then they said, “Who is this Son of Man?” This too they did 
deceitfully. “Think not, I pray,” saith one, “that we say this concerning thee, assert not that we oppose 
thee through enmity, for, lo, we know not concerning whom thou speakest, and still we declare our 
opinion.” What then doth Christ? To silence them, and to show that the Passion is no impediment to His 
enduring forever, He saith, 


Ver. 35. “Yet a little while,” He saith, “is the light with you.” 


Signifying that His death was a removal; for the light of the sun is not destroyed, but having retired for a 
while appears again. 


“Walk while ye have the light.” 


Of what season doth He here speak? Of the whole present life, or of the time before the Crucifixion? I for 
my part think of both, for on account of His unspeakable lovingkindness, many even after the Crucifixion 
believed. And He speaketh these things to urge them on to the faith, as He also did before, saying, “Yet a 


the fruits of evil plants, but applies His axe to the roots of wickedness. He it is that poured wine on our 
wounded souls (the blood of David’s vine), that brought the oil which flows from the compassions of the 
Father, and bestowed it copiously. He it is that produced the ligatures of health and of salvation that 
cannot be undone,—Love, Faith, Hope. He it is that subjected angels, and principalities, and powers, for a 
great reward to serve us. For they also shall be delivered from the vanity of the world through the 
revelation of the glory of the sons of God. We are therefore to love Him equally with God. And he loves 
Christ Jesus who does His will and keeps His commandments. “For not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of My Father.” And “Why call ye 
Me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?” “And blessed are ye who see and hear what neither 
righteous men nor prophets” (have seen or heard), if ye do what I say. 


XXX. He then is first who loves Christ; and second, he who loves and cares for those who have believed on 
Him. For whatever is done to a disciple, the Lord accepts as done to Himself, and reckons the whole as 
His. “Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world. For I was an hungered, and ye gave Me to eat: I was thirsty, and ye gave Me to drink: and I was a 
stranger, and ye took Me in: I was naked and ye clothed Me: I was sick, and ye visited Me: I was in prison, 
and ye came to Me. Then shall the righteous answer, saying, Lord, when saw we Thee hungry, and fed 
Thee? or thirsty, and gave Thee drink? And when saw we Thee a stranger, and took Thee in? or naked, and 
clothed Thee? Or when saw we Thee sick, and visited Thee? or in prison, and came to Thee? And the King 
answering, shall say to them, Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 


Again, on the opposite side, to those who have not performed these things, “Verily I say unto you, 
inasmuch as ye have not done it unto one of the least of these, ye have not done it to Me.” And in another 
place, “He that receiveth you; receiveth Me; and he that receiveth not you, rejecteth Me.” 


XXXI. Such He names children, and sons, and little children, and friends, and little ones here, in reference 
to their future greatness above. “Despise not,” He says, “one of these little ones; for their angels always 
behold the face of My Father in heaven.” And in another place, “Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom of heaven.” Similarly also He says that “the least in the kingdom of 
heaven” that is His own disciple “is greater than John, the greatest among those born of women.” And 
again, “He that receiveth a righteous man or a prophet in the name of a righteous man or a prophet, shall 
receive their reward; and he that giveth to a disciple in the name of a disciple a cup of cold water to drink, 
shall not lose his reward.” Wherefore this is the only reward that is not lost. And again, “Make to you 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that, when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations;” showing that by nature all property which a man possesses in his own power is not his own. 
And from this unrighteousness it is permitted to work a righteous and saving thing, to refresh some one of 
those who have an everlasting habitation with the Father. 


See then, first, that He has not commanded you to be solicited or to wait to be importuned, but yourself to 
seek those who are to be benefited and are worthy disciples of the Saviour. Excellent, accordingly, also is 
the apostle’s saying, “For the Lord loveth a cheerful giver;” who delights in giving, and spares not, sowing 
so that he may also thus reap, without murmuring, and disputing, and regret, and communicating, which 
is pure beneficence. But better than this is the saying spoken by the Lord in another place, “Give to every 
one that asketh thee.” For truly such is God’s delight in giving. And this saying is above all divinity,—not to 
wait to be asked, but to inquire oneself who deserves to receive kindness. 


XXXII. Then to appoint such a reward for liberality,—an everlasting habitation! O excellent trading! O 
divine merchandise! One purchases immortality for money; and, by giving the perishing things of the 
world, receives in exchange for these an eternal mansion in the heavens! Sail to this mart, if you are wise, 
O rich man! If need be, sail round the whole world. Spare not perils and toils, that you may purchase here 
the heavenly kingdom. Why do transparent stones and emeralds delight thee so much, and a house that is 
fuel for fire, or a plaything of time, or the sport of the earthquake, or an occasion for a tyrant’s outrage? 
Aspire to dwell in the heavens, and to reign with God. This kingdom a man imitating God will give thee. By 
receiving a little here, there through all ages He will make thee a dweller with Him. Ask that you may 
receive; haste; strive; fear lest He disgrace thee. For He is not commanded to receive, but thou to give. 
The Lord did not say, Give, or bring, or do good, or help, but make a friend. But a friend proves himself 
such not by one gift, but by long intimacy. For it is neither the faith, nor the love, nor the hope, nor the 
endurance of one day, but “he that endureth to the end shall be saved.” 


XXXII. How then does man give these things? For I will give not only to friends, but to the friends of 
friends. And who is it that is the friend of God? Do not you judge who is worthy or who is unworthy. For it 
is possible you may be mistaken in your opinion. As in the uncertainty of ignorance it is better to do good 
to the undeserving for the sake of the deserving, than by guarding against those that are less good to fail 
to meet in with the good. For though sparing, and aiming at testing, who will receive meritoriously or not, 
it is possible for you to neglect some that are loved by God; the penalty for which is the punishment of 
eternal fire. But by offering to all in turn that need, you must of necessity by all means find some one of 
those who have power with God to save. “Judge not, then, that ye be not judged. With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again; good measure, pressed and shaken, and running over, shall be 


little while I am with you.” (c. vii. 33.) 
“He that walketh in darkness knoweth not whither he goeth.” 


How many things, for instance, even now do the Jews, without knowing what they do, but walking as 
though they were in darkness? They think that they are going the right way, when they are taking the 
contrary; keeping the Sabbath, respecting the Law and the observances about meats, yet knowing not 
whither they walk. Wherefore He said, 


Ver. 36. “Walk in the light, that ye may become children of the light.” 


That is, “My children.” Yet in the beginning the Evangelist saith, “Were born, not of bloods, nor of the will 
of the flesh, but of God” (c. i. 13 ); that is, of the Father; while here Himself is said to beget them; that 
thou mayest understand that the operation of the Father and the Son is One. “Jesus having spoken these 
things,” departed from them, and did hide Himself. 


Why doth He now “hide Himself”? They took not up stones against Him, nor did they blaspheme Him in 
any such manner as before; why then did He hide Himself? Walking in men’s hearts, He knew that their 
wrath was fierce, though they said nothing; He knew it boiling and murderous, and waited not till it issued 
into action, but hid Himself, to allay their ill-will. Observe how the Evangelist has alluded to this feeling; 
he has immediately added, 


Ver. 37. “Though He had done so many miracles, they believed not on Him.” 


[2.] What “so many”? So many as the Evangelist hath omitted. And this is clear also from what follows. For 
when He had retired, and given in, and had come to them again, He speaketh with them in a lowly 
manner, saying, “He that believeth on Me, believeth not on Me, but on Him that sent Me.” ( Ver. 44.) 
Observe what He doeth. He beginneth with humble and modest expressions, and betaketh Himself to the 
Father; then again He raiseth His language, and when He seeth that they are exasperated, He retireth; 
then He cometh to them again, and again beginneth with words of humility. And where hath He done this? 
Nay, where hath He not done it? See, for instance, what He saith at the beginning, “As I hear, I judge.” (c. 
v. 30.) Then in a loftier tone, “As the Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them, so also the Son 
quickeneth whom He will” (c. v. 21 ); again, “I judge you not, there is another that judgeth.” Then again 
He retireth. Then coming to Galilee, “Labor not,” He saith, “for the meat that perisheth” (c. vi. 27 ); and 
after having said great things of Himself, that He came down from Heaven, that He giveth eternal life, He 
again withdraweth Himself. And He cometh in the Feast of Tabernacles also, and doth the same. And one 
may see Him continually thus varying His teaching, by His presence, by His absence, by lowly, by high 
discourses. Which He also did here. “Though He had done so many miracles,” it saith, “they believed not 
on Him.” 


Ver. 38. “That the saying of Esaias might be fulfilled which he spake, Lord, who hath believed our report, 
and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed?” And again, 


Ver. 39-41. “They could not believe,” it saith, “because that Esaias said, Ye shall hear with your ears, and 
not understand. These things he said, when he saw His glory, and spake of Him.” 


Here again observe, that the “because,” and “spake,” refer not to the cause of their unbelief, but to the 
event. For it was not “because” Isaiah spake, that they believed not; but because they were not about to 
believe, that he spake. Why then doth not the Evangelist express it so, instead of making the unbelief 
proceed from the prophecy, not the prophecy from the unbelief? And farther on he putteth this very thing 
more positively, saying, “Therefore they could not believe, because that Esaias said.” He desires hence to 
establish by many proofs the unerring truth of Scripture, and that what Isaiah foretold fell not out 
otherwise, but as he said. For lest any one should say, “Wherefore did Christ come? Knew he not that they 
would give no heed to him?” he introduces the Prophets, who knew this also. But He came that they might 
have no excuse for their sin; for what things the Prophet foretold, he foretold as certainly to be; since if 
they were not certainly to be, he could not have foretold them; and they were certainly to be, because 
these men were incurable. 


And if, “they could not,” is put, instead of, “they would not,” do not marvel, for He saith also in another 
place, “He that is able to receive it, let him receive it.” ( Matt. xix. 12.) So in many places He is wont to 
term choice, power. Again, “The world cannot hate you, but Me it hateth.” ( c. vii. 7.) This one may even 
see observed in common conversation; as when a man saith, “I cannot love this or that person,” calling 
the force of his will, power. And again, “this or that person cannot be a good man.” And what saith the 
Prophet? “If the Ethiopian shall change his skin, or the leopard his spots, this people also shall be able to 
do good, having learned evil.” ( Jer. xiii. 23 , LXX.) He saith not that the doing of virtue is impossible to 
them, but that because they will not, therefore they cannot. And by what he saith the Evangelist means, 
that it was impossible for the Prophet to lie; yet it was not on that account impossible that they should 
believe. For it was possible, even had they believed, that he should remain true; since he would not have 
prophesied these things if they had been about to believe. “Why then,” saith some one, “did he not say 
so?” Because Scripture hath certain idiomatic phrases of this kind, and it is needful to make allowance for 


its laws. 


“The seethings he spake when he saw His glory.” Whose? The Father’s. How then doth John speak of the 
Son? and Paul of the Spirit? Not as confounding the Persons, but as showing that the Dignity is one, they 
say it. For that which is the Father’s is the Son’s also, and that which is the Son’s is the Spirit’s. Yet many 
things God spake by Angels, and no one saith, “as the Angel spake,” but how? “as God spake.” Since what 
hath been said by God through the ministry of Angels would be of God; yet not therefore is what is of God, 
of the Angels also. But in this place John saith that the words are the Spirit’s. 


“And spake of Him.” What spake he? “I saw the Lord sitting upon a high throne” ( Isa. vi. 1 ), and what 
follows. Therefore he there calleth “glory,” that vision, the smoke, the hearing unutterable Mysteries, the 
beholding the Seraphim, the lightning which leaped from the throne, against which those powers could 
not look. “And spake of Him.” What said he? That he heard a voice, saying, “Whom shall I send? who shall 
go? And I said, Here am I, send me. And He said, Ye shall hear with your ears, and shall not understand, 
and seeing ye shall see, and not perceive.” ( Isa. vi. 8, 10.) For, 


Ver. 40. “He hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart, lest they at any time should see with their 
eyes, and understand with their heart.” 


Here again is another question, but it is not so if we rightly consider it. For as the sun dazzles the eyes of 
the weak, not by reason of its proper nature, so it is with those who give not heed to the words of God. 
Thus, in the case of Pharaoh, He is said to have hardened his heart, and so it is with those who are at all 
contentious against the words of God. This is a peculiar mode of speech in Scripture, as also the, “He gave 
them over unto a reprobate mind” ( Rom. i. 28 ), and the, “He divided them to the nations,” that is, 
allowed, permitted them to go. For the writer doth not here introduce God as Himself working these 
things, but showeth that they took place through the wickedness of others. For, when we are abandoned 
by God, we are given up to the devil, and when so given up, we suffer ten thousand dreadful things. To 
terrify the hearer, therefore, the writer saith, “He hardened,” and “gave over.” For to show that He doth 
not only not give us over, but doth not even leave us, except we will it, hear what He saith, “Do not your 
iniquities separate between Me and you?” ( Isa. lix. 2 , LXX.). And again, “They that go far away from Thee 
shall perish.” ( Ps. Ixxiii. 27 , LXX.) And Hosea saith, “Thou hast forgotten the law of thy God, and I will 
also forget thee” ( Hos. iv. 6 , LXX.); and He saith Himself also in the Gospels, “How often would I have 
gathered your children—and ye would not.” ( Luke xiii. 34.) Esaias also again, “I came, and there was no 
man; I called, and there was none to hearken.” ( Isa. 1. 2 , LXX.) These things He saith, showing that we 
begin the desertion, and become the causes of our perdition; for God not only desireth not to leave or to 
punish us, but even when He punisheth, doth it unwillingly; “I will not,” He saith, “the death of a sinner, 
so much as that he should turn and live.” ( Ezek. xviii. 32 , LXX.) Christ also mourneth over the 
destruction of Jerusalem, as we also do over our friends. 


[3.] Knowing this, let us do all so as not to remove from God, but let us hold fast to the care of our souls, 
and to the love towards each other; let us not tear our own members, (for this is the act of men insane and 
beside themselves,) but the more we see any ill disposed, the more let us be kind to them. Since we often 
see many persons suffering in their bodies from difficult or incurable maladies, and cease not to apply 
remedies. What is worse than gout in foot or hand? Are we therefore to cut off the limbs? Not at all, but 
we use every means that the sufferer may enjoy some comfort, since we cannot get rid of the disease. This 
also let us do in the case of our brethren, and, even though they be diseased incurably, let us continue to 
tend them, and let us bear one another’s burdens. So shall we fulfill the law of Christ, and obtain the 
promised good things, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXIx 


JOHN XII. 42, 43 


“Nevertheless among the chief rulers also many believed on Him; but because of the Pharisees they did 
not confess Him, lest they should be put out of the synagogue: for they loved the praise of men more than 
the praise of God.” 


[1.] It is necessary for us to avoid alike all the passions which corrupt the soul, but most especially those, 
which from themselves generate numerous sins. I mean such as the love of money. It is in truth of itself a 
dreadful malady, but it becomes much more grievous, because it is the root and mother of all mischiefs. 
Such also is vainglory. See, for instance, how these men were broken off from the faith through their love 
of honor. “Many,” it saith, “of the chief rulers also believed on Him, but because of the Jews they did not 
confess Him, lest they should be put out of the synagogue.” As He said also to them before, “How can ye 
believe which receive honor one of another, and seek not the honor that cometh from God only?” (c. v. 
44.) So then they were not rulers, but slaves in the utmost slavery. However, this fear was afterwards 
done away, for nowhere during the time of the Apostles do we find them possessed by this feeling, since in 
their time both rulers and priests believed. The grace of the Spirit having come, made them all firmer 
than adamant. Since therefore this was what hindered them from believing at this time, hear what He 


saith. 
Ver. 44. “He that believeth on Me, believeth not on Me, but on Him that sent Me.” 


As though He had said, “Why fear ye to believe on Me? Faith passeth to the Father through Me, as doth 
also unbelief.” See how in every way He showeth the unvaryingness of His Essence. He said not, He that 
believeth “Me,” lest any should assert that He spake concerning His words; this might have been said in 
the case of mere men, for he that believeth the Apostles, believeth not them, but God. But that thou 
mightest learn that He speaketh here of the belief on His Essence, He said not, “He that believeth My 
words,” but, “He that believeth on Me.” “And wherefore,” saith some one, “hath He nowhere said 
conversely, He that believeth on the Father, believeth not on the Father but on Me?” Because they would 
have replied, “Lo, we believe on the Father, but we believe not on thee.” Their disposition was as yet too 
infirm. Anyhow, conversing with the disciples, He did speak thus: “Ye believe on the Father, believe also 
on Me” (c. xiv. 1 ); but seeing that these then were too weak to hear such words, He leadeth them in 
another way, showing that it is not possible to believe on the Father, without believing on Him. And that 
thou mayest not deem that the words are spoken as of man, He addeth, 


Ver. 45. “He that seeth Me, seeth Him that sent Me.” 


What then! Is God a body? By no means. The “seeing” of which He here speaketh is that of the mind, 
thence showing the Consubstantiality. And what is, “He that believeth on Me”? It is as though one should 
say, “He that taketh water from the river, taketh it not from the river but from the fountain”; or rather this 
image is too weak, when compared with the matter before us. 


Ver. 46. “I am come a light into the world.” 


For since the Father is called by this name everywhere both in the Old (Testament) and in the New, Christ 
useth the same name also; therefore Paul also calleth Him, “Brightness” ( Heb. i. 3 ), having learnt to do 
so from this source. And He showeth here His close relationship with the Father, and that there is no 
separation between them, if so be that He saith that faith on Him is not on Him, but passeth on to the 
Father. And He called Himself “light,” because He delivereth from error, and dissolveth mental darkness. 


Ver. 47. “If any man hear not Me, and believe not, I judge him not, for I came not to judge the world, but 
to save the world.” 


[2.] For lest they should think, that for want of power He passed by the despisers, therefore spake He the, 
“T came not to judge the world.” Then, in order that they might not in this way be made more negligent, 
when they had learned that “he that believeth is saved, and he that disbelieveth is punished,” see how He 
hath also set before them a fearful court of judgment, by going on to say, 


Ver. 48. “He that rejecteth Me, and receiveth not My words, hath One to judge him.” 


“Tf the Father judgeth no man, and thou art not come to judge the world, who judgeth him?” “The word 
that I have spoken, the same shall judge him.” For since they said, “He is not from God,” He saith this, 
that, “they shall not then be able to say these things, but the words which I have spoken now, shall be in 
place of an accuser, convicting them, and cutting off all excuse.” “And the word which I have spoken.” 
What manner of word? 


Ver. 49. “For I have not spoken of Myself, but the Father which sent Me, He gave Me a commandment 
what I should say, and what I should speak.” And other such like. 


Surely these things were said for their sakes, that they might have no pretense of excuse. Since if this 
were not the case, what shall He have more than Isaiah? for he too saith the very same thing, “The Lord 
God giveth me the tongue of the learned, that I should know when I ought to speak a word.” ( Isa. 1. 4 , 
LXX.) What more than Jeremiah? for he too when he was sent was inspired. ( Jer. i. 9.) What then Ezekiel? 
for he too, after eating the roll, so spake. ( Ezek. iii. 1.) Otherwise also, they who were about to hear what 
He said shall be found to be causes of His knowledge. For if when He was sent, He then received 
commandment what He should say, thou wilt then argue that before He was sent He knew not. And what 
more impious than these assertions? if (that is) one take the words of Christ in this sense, and understand 
not the cause of their lowliness? Yet Paul saith, that both he and those who were made disciples knew 
“what was that good and acceptable and perfect will of God” ( Rom. xii. 2 ), and did the Son not know until 
He had received commandment? How can this be reasonable? Seest thou not that He bringeth His 
expressions to an excess of humility, that He may both draw those men over, and silence those who should 
come after. This is why He uttereth words befitting a mere man, that even so He may force us to fly the 
meanness of the sayings, as being conscious that the words belong not to His Nature, but are suited to the 
infirmity of the hearers. 


Ver. 50. “And I know that His commandment is life everlasting; whatsoever I speak therefore, even as the 
Father said unto Me, so I speak.” 


Seest thou the humility of the words? For he that hath received a commandment is not his own master. Yet 


He saith, “As the Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom He 
will.” (c. v. 21.) Hath He then power to quicken whom He will, and to say what He will hath He not 
power? What He intendeth then by the words is this; “The action hath not natural possibility, that He 
should speak one set of words, and I should utter another.” “And I know that His commandment is life 
everlasting.” He said this to those that called Him a deceiver, and asserted that He had come to do hurt. 
But when He saith, “I judge not,” He showeth that He is not the cause of the perdition of these men. By 
this He all but plainly testifies, when about to remove from, and to be no more with, them, that “I 
converse with you, speaking nothing as of Myself, but all as from the Father.” And for this cause He 
confined His discourse to them to humble expressions, that He might say, “Even until the end did I utter 
this, My last word, to them.” What word was that? “As the Father said unto Me, so I speak.” “Had I been 
opposed to God I should have said the contrary, that I speak nothing of what is pleasing to God, so as to 
attract the honor to Myself, but now I have so referred all things to Him, as to call nothing My own. Why 
then do ye not believe Me when I say that I have received a commandment,’ and when I so vehemently 
remove your evil suspicion respecting rivalry? For as it is impossible for those who have received a 
commandment to do or say anything but what their senders wish, as long as they fulfill the 
commandment, and do not forge anything; so neither is it possible for Me to say or do anything except as 
My Father willeth. For what I do He doeth, because He is with Me, and the Father hath not left Me 
alone.’ (c. viii. 29.) Seest thou how everywhere He showeth Himself connected with Him who begat Him, 
and that there is no separation? For when He saith, “I am not come of Myself,” He saith it not, as 
depriving Himself of power, but as taking away all alienation or opposition. For if men are masters of 
themselves, much more the Only-begotten Son. And to show that this is true, hear what Paul saith, “He 
emptied Himself, and gave Himself for us.” ( Philip. ii. 7.) But, as I said, a terrible thing is vainglory, very 
terrible ( Eph. v. 2 ); for this made these men not to believe, and others to believe ill, so that the things 
which were said for the sake of those men, through lovingkindness, they turned to impiety. 


[3.] Let us then ever flee this monster: various and manifold it is, and everywhere sheds its peculiar 
venom, in wealth, in luxury, in beauty of person. Through this we everywhere go beyond needful use; 
through this arises extravagance in garments, and a great swarm of domestics; through this the needful 
use is every where despised, in our houses, our garments, our table; and extravagance prevails. Wilt thou 
enjoy glory? Do alms-deeds, then shall Angels praise thee, then shall God receive thee. Now the 
admiration goes no farther than the goldsmiths and weavers, and thou departest without a crown, often 
seeing that thou receivest curses. But if thou put not these things about thy body, but expend them in 
feeding the poor, great will be the applause from all sides, great the praise. Then shalt thou have them, 
when thou givest them to others; when thou keepest them to thyself, then thou hast them not. For a house 
is a faithless treasury, but a sure treasury are the hands of the poor. Why adornest thou thy body, while 
thy soul is neglected, possessed by uncleanness? Why bestowest thou not so much thought on thy soul, as 
thy body? Thou oughtest to bestow greater; but anyhow, beloved, we ought to bestow equal care upon it. 
For tell me, if any one asked thee which thou wouldest choose, that thy body should be fresh and of good 
habit and surpassing in beauty, and wear mean raiment, or having the body deformed and full of diseases, 
to wear gold and finery; wouldest thou not much prefer to have beauty depending on the nature of thy 
person, than on the raiment with which thou art clothed? And wilt thou choose this in the case of thy body, 
but the contrary in the case of thy soul; and, when thou hast that ugly and unsightly and black, dost thou 
think to gain anything from golden ornaments? What madness is this! Shift this adorning within, put these 
necklaces about thy soul. The things that are put about thy body help neither to its health nor to its 
beauty, for it will not make black white, nor what is ugly either beautiful or good looking. But if thou put 
them about thy soul, thou shalt soon make it white instead of black, instead of ugly and unsightly, thou 
shalt make it beautiful and well-favored. The words are not mine, but those of the Lord Himself, who saith, 
“Though thy sins be as scarlet, I will make them white as snow” ( Isa. i. 18 , LXX.); and, “Give alms—and 
all things shall be clean unto you” ( Luke xi. 41 ); and by such a disposition thou shalt beautify not thyself 
only, but thy husband. For they if they see you putting off these outward ornaments, will have no great 
need of expense, and not having it, they will abstain from all covetousness, and will be more inclined to 
give alms, and ye too will be able boldly to give them fitting counsel. At present ye are deprived of all such 
authority. For with what mouth will ye speak of these things? with what eyes will ye look your husbands in 
the face, asking money for alms, when ye spend most upon the covering of your bodies? Then wilt thou be 
able boldly to speak with thy husband concerning alms-giving, when thou layest aside thine ornaments of 
gold. Even if thou accomplish nothing, thou hast fulfilled all thy part; but I should rather say, that it is 
impossible that the wife should not gain the husband, when she speaks by the very actions. “For what 
knowest thou, O woman, whether thou shalt save thy husband?” ( 1 Cor. vii. 16.) As then now thou shalt 
give account both for thyself and for him, so if thou put off all this vanity thou shalt have a double crown, 
wearing thy crown and triumphing with thy husband through those unalloyed ages, and enjoying the 
everlasting good things, which may we all obtain, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXx 
JOHN XIII. 1 


“Now before the feast of the Passover, when Jesus knew that His hour was come that He should depart 
out of this world unto the Father, having loved His own which were in the world, He loved them unto the 


” 


end. 


[1.] “Be ye imitators of me,” said Paul, “as I also am of Christ.” ( 1 Cor. xi. 1.) For on this account He took 
also flesh of our substance, that by means of it He might teach us virtue. For (“God sending His own Son) 
in the likeness of sinful flesh,” it saith, “and for sin condemned sin in the flesh.” ( Rom. viii. 3.) And Christ 
Himself saith, “Learn of Me, for Iam meek and lowly in heart.” ( Matt. xi. 29.) And this He taught, not by 
words alone, but by actions also. For they called Him a Samaritan, and one that had a devil, and a 
deceiver, and cast stones at Him; and at one time the Pharisees sent servants to take Him, at another they 
sent plotters against Him; and they continued also insulting Him themselves, and that when they had no 
fault to find, but were even being continually benefited. Still after such conduct He ceaseth not to do well 
to them both by words and deeds. And, when a certain domestic smote Him on the face, He said, “If I have 
spoken evil, bear witness of the evil, but if well, why smitest thou Me?” (c. xviii. 23.) But this was to those 
who hated and plotted against Him. Let us see also what He doeth now towards the disciples, or rather 
what actions He now exhibiteth towards the traitor. The man whom most of all there was reason to hate, 
because being a disciple, having shared the table and the salt, having seen the miracles and been deemed 
worthy of such great things, he acted more grievously than any, not stoning indeed, nor insulting Him, but 
betraying and giving Him up, observe in how friendly sort He receiveth this man, washing his feet; for 
even in this way He desired to restrain him from that wickedness. Yet it was in His power, had He willed 
it, to have withered him like the fig-tree, to have cut him in two as He rent the rocks, to have cleft him 
asunder like the veil; but He would not lead him away from his design by compulsion, but by choice. 
Wherefore He washed his feet; and not even by this was that wretched and miserable man shamed. 


“Before the feast of the Passover,” it saith, “Jesus knowing that His hour was come.” Not then “knowing,” 
but (it means) that He did what He did having “known” long ago. “That He should depart.” Magnificently 
the Evangelist calleth His death, “departure.” “Having loved His own, He loved them unto the end.” Seest 
thou how when about to leave them He showeth greater love? For the, “having loved, He loved them unto 
the end,” showeth that he omitted nothing of the things which it was likely that one who earnestly loved 
would do. Why, then did He not this from the beginning? He worketh the greatest things last, so as to 
render more intense their attachment, and to lay up for them beforehand much comfort, against the 
terrible things that were about to fall on them. St. John calls them “His own,” in respect of personal 
attachment, since he calls others also “His own,” in respect of the work of creation; as when he saith, “His 
own received Him not.” (c. i. 11.) But what meaneth, “which were in the world”? Because the dead also 
were “His own,” Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and the men of that sort, but they were not in the world. Seest 
thou that He is the God both of the Old and New (Testament)? But what meaneth, “He loved them unto 
the end”? It stands for, “He continued loving them unceasingly,” and this the Evangelist mentions as a 
sure proof of great affection. Elsewhere indeed He spake of another (proof), the laying down life for His 
friends; but that had not yet come to pass. And wherefore did He this thing “now”? Because it was far 
more wonderful at a time when He appeared more glorious in the sight of all men. Besides, He left them 
no small consolation now that He was about to depart, for since they were going to be greatly grieved, He 
by these means introduceth also comfort to the grief. 


Ver. 2. “And supper being ended, the devil having now put it into the heart of Judas to betray Him.” 


This the Evangelist hath said amazed, showing that Jesus washed the man who had already chosen to 
betray Him. This also proves his great wickedness, that not even the having shared the salt restrained 
him, (a thing which is most able to restrain wickedness;) not the fact that even up to the last day, his 
Master continued to bear with him. 


Ver. 3. “Jesus knowing that the Father had given all things into His hands, and that He was come from 
God, and went to God.” 


Here the Evangelist saith, even wondering, that one so great, so very great, who came from God and went 
to Him, who ruleth over all, did this thing, and disdained not even so to undertake such an action. And by 
the “giving over,” methinks St. John means the salvation of the faithful. For when He saith, “All things are 
given over to Me of My Father” ( Matt. xi. 27 ), He speaketh of this kind of giving over; as also in another 
place He saith, “Thine they were, and Thou gavest them Me” (c. xvii. 6 ); and again, “No man can come 
unto Me except the Father draw him” (c. vi. 44 ); and, “Except it be given him from heaven.” (c. iii. 27 .) 
The Evangelist then either means this, or that Christ would be nothing lessened by this action, since He 
came from God, and went to God, and possessed all things. But when thou hearest of “giving over,” 
understand it in no human sense, for it showeth how He honoreth the Father, and His unanimity with Him. 
For as the Father giveth over to Him, so He to the Father. And this Paul declares, saying, “When He shall 
have given over the kingdom to God, even the Father.” ( 1 Cor. xv. 24.) But St. John hath said it here ina 
more human sense, showing His great care for them, and declaring His unutterable love, that He now 
cared for them as for His own; teaching them the mother of all good, even humblemindedness, which He 
said was both the beginning and the end of virtue. And not without a reason is added the, “He came from 
God and went to God”: but that we may learn that He did what was worthy of One who came thence and 
went thither, trampling down all pride. 


Ver. 4. “And having risen from supper, and laid aside His garments.” 


[2.] Observe how not by the washing only, but in another way also He exhibiteth humility. For it was not 
before reclining, but after they had all sat down, then He arose. In the next place, He doth not merely 
wash them, but doth so, putting off His garments. And He did not even stop here, but girded Himself with 
a towel. Nor was He satisfied with this, but Himself filled (the basin), and did not bid another fill it; He did 
all these things Himself, showing by all that we must do such things, when we are engaged in well doing, 
not merely for form’s sake, but with all zeal. Now He seemeth to me to have washed the feet of the traitor 
first from its saying, 


Ver. 5. “He began to wash the disciples’ feet,” and adding, 
Ver. 6. “Then cometh He to Simon Peter and Peter saith unto Him, Lord, dost Thou wash my feet?” 


“With those hands,” he saith, “with which Thou hast opened eyes, and cleansed lepers, and raised the 
dead?” For this (question) is very emphatic; wherefore He needed not to have said any more than the, 
“Thou”; for even of itself this would have sufficed to convey the whole. Some one might reasonably 
enquire, how none of the others forbade Him, but Peter only, which was a mark of no slight love and 
reverence. What then is the cause? He seemeth to me to have washed the traitor first, then to have come 
to Peter, and that the others were afterwards instructed from his case. That He washed some one other 
before him is clear from its saying, “But when He came to Peter.” Yet the Evangelist is not a vehement 
accuser, for the “began,” is the expression of one implying this. And even if Peter were the first, yet it is 
probable that the traitor, being a forward person, had reclined even before the chief. For by another 
circumstance also his forwardness is shown, when He dippeth with his Master in the dish, and being 
convicted, feels no compunction; while Peter being rebuked but once on a former occasion, and for words 
which he spake from loving affection, was so abashed, that being even distressed and trembling, he 
begged another to ask a question. But Judas, though continually convicted, felt not. ( Ver. 24.) When 
therefore He came to Peter, he saith unto Him, “Lord, dost Thou wash my feet?” 


Ver. 7. “He saith unto him, What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know here after.” 


That is “thou shalt know how great is the gain from this, the profit of the lesson, and how it is able to 
guide us into all humblemindedness.” What then doth Peter? He still hinders Him, and saith, 


Ver. 8. “Thou shalt never wash my feet.” “What doest thou, Peter? Rememberest thou not those former 
words? Saidst thou not, Be merciful to Thyself,’ and heardest thou not in return, Get thee behind Me, 
Satan’? ( Matt. xvi. 22.) Art thou not even so sobered, but art thou yet vehement?” “Yea,” he saith, “for 
what is being done is a great matter, and full of amazement.” Since then he did this from exceeding love, 
Christ in turn subdueth him by the same; and as there He effected this by sharply rebuking him, and 
saying, “Thou art an offense unto Me,” so here also by saying, 


“Tf I wash thee not, thou hast no part with Me.” What then saith that hot and burning one? 
Ver. 9. “Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and my head.” 


Vehement in deprecation, he becometh yet more vehement in acquiescence; but both from love. For why 
said He not wherefore He did this, instead of adding a threat? Because Peter would not have been 
persuaded. For had He said, “Suffer it, for by this I persuade you to be humbleminded,” Peter would have 
promised it ten thousand times, in order that his Master might not do this thing. But now what saith He? 
He speaketh of that which Peter most feared and dreaded, the being separated from Him; for it is he who 
continually asks, “Whither goest Thou?” ( Ver. 36.) Wherefore also he said, “I will give even my life for 
Thee.” ( Ver. 37.) And if, after hearing, “What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter,” 
he still persisted, much more would he have done so had he learnt (the meaning of the action). Therefore 
said He, “but thou shalt know hereafter,” as being aware, that should he learn it immediately he would 
still resist. And Peter said not, “Tell me, that I may suffer Thee,” but (which was much more vehement) he 
did not even endure to learn, but withstands Him, saying, “Thou shalt never wash my feet.” But as soon as 
He threatened, he straightway relaxed his tone. But what meaneth, “Thou shalt know after this”? “After 
this?” When? “When in My Name thou shalt have cast out devils; when thou shalt have seen Me taken up 
into Heaven, when thou shalt have learnt from the Spirit that I sit on His right hand, then shalt thou 
understand what is being done now.” What then saith Christ? When Peter said, “not my feet only, but also 
my hands and my head,” He replieth, 


Ver. 10, 11. “He that is washed, needeth not save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit; and ye are 
clean, but not all. For He knew who should betray Him.” 


“And if they are clean, why washeth He their feet?” That we may learn to be modest. On which account He 
came not to any other part of the body, but to that which is considered more dishonorable than the rest. 
But what is, “He that is washed”? It is instead of, “he that is clean.” Were they then clean, who had not yet 
been delivered from their sins, nor deemed worthy of the Spirit, since sin still had the mastery, the 
handwriting of the curse still remaining, the victim not having yet been offered? How then calleth He 
them “clean”? That thou mayest not deem them clean, as delivered from their sins, He addeth, Behold, “ye 
are clean through the word that I have spoken unto you.” That is, “In this way ye are so far clean; ye have 


received the light, ye have been freed from Jewish error. For the Prophet also saith, Wash you, make you 
clean, put away the wickedness from your souls’ ( Isa. i. 16 , LXX.); so that such a one is washed and is 
clean.” Since then these men had cast away all wickedness from their souls, and had companied with Him 
with a pure mind, therefore He saith according to the word of the Prophet, “he that is washed is clean 
already.” For in that place also It meaneth not the “washing” of water, practiced by the Jews; but the 
cleansing of the conscience. 


[3.] Be we then also clean; learn we to do well. But what is “well”? “Judge for the fatherless, plead for the 
widow; and come, let us reason together, saith the Lord.” ( Isa. i. 7.) There is frequent mention in the 
Scriptures of widows and orphans, but we make no account of this. Yet consider how great is the reward. 
“Though,” it saith, “your sins be as scarlet, I will whiten them as snow; though they be red like crimson, I 
will whiten them as wool.” For a widow is an unprotected being, therefore He taketh much care for her. 
For they, when it is even in their power to contract a second marriage, endure the hardships of 
widowhood through fear of God. Let us then all, both men and women, stretch forth our hands to them, 
that we may never undergo the sorrows of widow-hood; or if we should have to undergo them, let us lay 
up a great store of kindness for ourselves. Not small is the power of the widow’s tears, it is able to open 
heaven itself. Let us not then trample on them, nor make their calamity worse, but assist them by every 
means. If so we do, we shall put around ourselves much safety, both in the present life, and in that which 
is to come. For not here alone, but there also will they be our defenders, cutting away most of our sins by 
reason of our beneficence towards them, and causing us to stand boldly before the judgment-seat of 
Christ. Which may it come to pass that we all obtain, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxI 


JOHN XIII 


“And He took His garments, and having sat down again, said unto them, Know ye what I have done to 
you?” And what follows. 


[1.] A grievous thing, beloved, a grievous thing it is to come to the depths of wickedness; for then the soul 
becomes hard to be restored. Wherefore we should use every exertion not to be taken at all; since it is 
easier not to fall in, than having fallen to recover one’s self. Observe, for instance, when Judas had thrown 
himself into sin, how great assistance he enjoyed, yet not even so was he raised. Christ said to him, “One 
of you is a devil” (c. vi. 71 ); He said, “Not all believe” (c. vi. 65 ); He said, “I speak not of all,” and, “I 
know whom I have chosen” ( c. xiii. 18 ); and not one of these sayings doth he feel. Now when He had 
washed their feet, and taken His garments, and sat down, He said, “Know ye what I have done unto you?” 
He no longer addresseth Himself to Peter only, but to them all. 


Ver. 13. “Ye call Me Lord and Master, and ye say well, for so I am.” 


“Ye call Me.” He taketh to Him their judgment, and then that the words may not be thought to be words of 
their kindness, He addeth, “for so Iam.” By introducing a saying of theirs, He maketh it not offensive, and 
by confirming it Himself when introduced from them, unsuspected. “For so I am,” He saith. Seest thou 
how when He converseth with the disciples, He speaketh revealing more what belongeth unto Himself? As 
He saith, “Call no man master on earth, for One is your guide” ( Matt. xxiii. 8, 9 ), so also, “And call no 
man father upon earth.” But the “one” and “one” is spoken not of the Father only, but of Himself also. For 
had He spoken excluding Himself, how saith He, “That ye may become the children of the light”? And 
again, if He called the Father only, “Master,” how saith He, “For so I am”; and again, “For one is your 
Guide, even Christ”? (c. xii. 26.) 


Ver. 14, 15. “If I then,” He saith, “your Lord and Master have washed your feet, ye ought also to wash one 
another’s feet. For I have given you an example, that ye should do as I have done to you.” 


And yet it is not the same thing, for He is Lord and Master, but ye are fellow-servants one of another. 
What meaneth then the “as”? “With the same zeal.” For on this account He taketh instances from greater 
actions that we may, if so be, perform the less. Thus schoolmasters write the letters for children very 
beautifully, that they may come to imitate them though but in an inferior manner. Where now are they who 
spit on their fellow-servants? where now they who demand honors? Christ washed the feet of the traitor, 
the sacrilegious, the thief, and that close to the time of the betrayal, and incurable as he was, made him a 
partaker of His table; and art thou highminded, and dost thou draw up thine eyebrows? “Let us then wash 
one another’s feet,” saith some one, “then we must wash those of our domestics.” And what great thing if 
we do wash even those of our domestics? In our case “slave” and “free” is a difference of words; but there 
an actual reality. For by nature He was Lord and we servants, yet even this He refused not at this time to 
do. But now it is matter for contentment if we do not treat free men as bondmen, as slaves bought with 
money. And what shall we say in that day, if after receiving proofs of such forbearance, we ourselves do 
not imitate them at all, but take the contrary part, being in diametrical opposition, lifted up, and not 
discharging the debt? For God hath made us debtors one to another, having first so done Himself, and 
hath made us debtors of a less amount. For He was our Lord, but we do it, if we do it at all, to our fellow- 


servants, a thing which He Himself implied by saying, “If I then your Lord and Master—so also do ye.” It 
would indeed naturally have followed to say, “How much more should ye servants,” but He left this to the 
conscience of the hearers. 


[2.] But why hath He done this “now”? They were for the future to enjoy, some greater, some less honor. In 
order then that they may not exalt themselves one above the other, and say as they did before, “Who is the 
greatest” ( Matt. xviii. 1 ), nor be angry one against the other, He taketh down the high thoughts of them 
all, by saying, that “although thou mayest be very great, thou oughtest to have no high thoughts towards 
thy brother.” And He mentioned not the greater action, that “if I have washed the feet of the traitor, what 
great matter if ye one another’s?” but having exemplified this by deeds, He then left it to the judgment of 
the spectators. Therefore He said, “Whosoever shall do and teach, the same shall be called great” ( Matt. 
v. 19 ); for this is “to teach” a thing, actually to do it. What pride should not this remove? what kind of folly 
and insolence should it not annihilate! He who sitteth upon the Cherubim washed the feet of the traitor, 
and dost thou, O man, thou that art earth and ashes and cinders and dust, dost thou exalt thyself, and art 
thou highminded? And how great a hell wouldest thou not deserve? If then thou desirest a high state of 
mind, come, I will show thee the way to it; for thou dost not even know what it is. The man then who gives 
heed to the present things as being great, is of a mean soul; so that there can neither be humility without 
greatness of soul, nor conceit except from littleness of soul. For as little children are eager for trifles, 
gaping upon balls and hoops and dice, but cannot even form an idea of important matters; so in this case, 
one who is truly wise, will deem present things as nothing, (so that he will neither choose to acquire them 
himself, nor to receive them from others;) but he who is not of such a character will be affected in a 
contrary way, intent upon cobwebs and shadows and dreams of things less substantial than these. 


Ver. 16-18. “Verily I say unto you, the servant is not greater than his lord, neither he that is sent greater 
than he that sent him. If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them. I speak not of you all—but that 
the Scripture may be fulfilled, He that eateth bread with Me hath lifted up his heel against Me.” 


What He said before, this He saith here also, to shame them; “For if the servant is not greater than his 
master, nor he that is sent greater than him that sent him, and these things have been done by Me, much 
more ought they to be done by you.” Then, lest any one should say, “Why now sayest Thou these things? 
Do we not already know them?” He addeth this very thing, “I speak not to you as not knowing, but that by 
your actions ye may show forth the things spoken of.” For “to know,” belongeth to all; but “to do,” not to 
all. On this account He said, “Blessed are ye if ye do them”; and on this account I continually and ever say 
the same to you, although ye know it, that I may set you on the work. Since even Jews “know,” but yet 
they are not “blessed”; for they do not what they know. 


“T speak not,” He saith, “of you all.” O what forbearance! Not yet doth He convict the traitor, but veileth 
the matter, hence giving him room for repentance. He convicteth and yet doth not convict him when He 
saith thus, “He that eateth bread with Me hath lifted up his heel against Me.” It seems to me that the, 
“The servant is not greater than his lord,” was uttered for this purpose also, that if any persons should at 
any time suffer harm either from domestics or from any of the meaner sort, they should not be offended; 
looking to the instance of Judas, who having enjoyed ten thousand good things, repaid his Benefactor with 
the contrary. On this account He added, “He that eateth bread with Me,” and letting pass all the rest, He 
hath put that which was most fitted to restrain and shame him; “he who was fed by Me,” He saith, “and 
who shared My table.” And He spake the words, to instruct them to benefit those who did evil to them, 
even though such persons should continue incurable. 


But having said, “I speak not of you all,” in order not to attach fear to more than one, He at last 
separateth the traitor, speaking thus; “He that eateth bread with Me.” For the, “not of you all,” doth not 
direct the words to any single one, therefore He added, “He that eateth bread with Me”; showing to that 
wretched one that He was not seized in ignorance, but even with full knowledge; a thing which of itself 
was most of all fitted to restrain him. And He said not, “betrayeth Me,” but, “hath lifted up his heel 
against Me,” desiring to represent the deceit, the treachery, the secrecy of the plot. 


[3.] These things are written that we bear not malice towards those who injure us; but rebuke them and 
weep for them; for the fit subjects of weeping are not they who suffer, but they who do the wrong. The 
grasping man, the false accuser, and whoso worketh any other evil thing, do themselves the greatest 
injury, and us the greatest good, if we do not avenge ourselves. Such a case as this: some one has robbed 
thee; hast thou given thanks for the injury, and glorified God? by that thanksgiving thou hast gained ten 
thousand rewards, just as he hath gathered for himself fire unspeakable. But if any one say, “How then, if 
I could’ not defend myself against him who wronged me, being weaker?” I would say this, that thou 
couldest have put into action the being discontented, the being impatient, (for these things are in our 
power,) the praying against him, who grieved you, the uttering ten thousand curses against him, the 
speaking ill of him to every one. He therefore who hath not done these things shall even be rewarded for 
not defending himself, since it is clear that even if he had had the power, he would not have done it. The 
injured man uses any weapon that comes to hand, when, being little of soul, he defends himself against 
one who has injured him, by curses, by abuse, by plotting. Do thou then not only not do these things, but 
even pray for him; for if thou do them not, but wilt even pray for him, thou art become like unto God. For, 
“pray,” it saith, “for them, that despitefully use you—that ye may be like unto your Father which is in 


Heaven.” ( Matt. v. 44, 45.) Seest thou how we are the greatest gainers from the insolence of others? 
Nothing so delighteth God, as the not returning evil for evil? But what say I? Not returning evil for evil? 
Surely we are enjoined to return the opposite, benefits, prayers. Wherefore Christ also repaid him who 
was about to betray Him with everything opposite. He washed his feet, convicted him secretly, rebuked 
him sparingly, tended him, allowed him to share His table and His kiss, and not even by these was he 
made better; nevertheless (Christ) continued doing His own part. 


But come, let us teach thee even from the example of servants, and (to make the lesson stronger) those in 
the Old (Testament), that thou mayest know that we have no ground of defense when we remember a 
wrong. Will you then that I tell you of Moses, or shall we go yet farther back? For the more ancient the 
instances that can be pointed out, the more are we surpassed. “Why so?” Because virtue was then more 
difficult. Those men had no written precepts, no patterns of living, but their nature fought, unarmed, by 
itself, and was forced to float in all directions unballasted. Wherefore also when praising Noah, God called 
him not simply perfect, but added, “in his generation” ( Gen. vii. 1 ); signifying, “at that time,” when there 
were many hindrances, since many others shone after him, yet will he have nothing less than they; for in 
his own time he was perfect. Who then before Moses was patient? The blessed and noble Joseph, who 
having shone by his chastity, shone no less by his long suffering. He was sold when he had done no wrong, 
but was waiting on others, and serving, and performing all the duties of domestics. They brought against 
him an evil accusation, and he did not defend himself, though he had his father on his side. Nay, he even 
went to carry food to them in the desert, and when he found them not, he did not despair or turn back, 
(yet he had an excuse for doing so had he chosen,) but remained near the wild beasts and those savage 
men, preserving the feeling of a true brother. Again, when he dwelt in the prison house, and was asked 
the cause, he spake no evil of them, but only, “I have done nothing,” and, “I was stolen out of the land of 
the Hebrews”; and after this again, when he was made lord, he nourished them, and delivered them from 
ten thousand dangers. If we be sober, the wickedness of our neighbor is not strong enough to cast us out 
of our own virtue. But those others were not like him; they both stripped him, and endeavored to kill him, 
and reproach him with his dream, though they had even received their meat from him, and planned to 
deprive him of life and of liberty. And they ate, and cared not for their brother lying naked in the pit. What 
could be worse than such brutality? Were they not worse than any number of murderers? And after this, 
having drawn him up, they gave him over to ten thousand deaths, selling him to barbarian and savage 
men, who were on their journey to barbarians. Yet he, when he became ruler, not only remitted them their 
punishment, but even acquitted them, as far at least as relating to himself, of their sin, calling what had 
been done a dispensation of God, not any wickedness of theirs; and the things which he did against them 
he did not as remembering evil, but in all these he dissembled, for his brother’s sake. After this, when he 
saw them clinging to him, he straightway threw away the mask, and wept aloud, and embraced them, as 
though he had received the greatest benefits, he, who formerly was made away with by them, and he 
brought them all down into Egypt, and repaid them with ten thousand benefits. What excuse then shall we 
have, if after the Law, and after grace, and after the addition of so much heavenly wisdom, we do not even 
strive to rival him who lived before grace and before the Law? Who shall deliver us from punishment? For 
there is nothing, there is nothing more grievous than the remembrance of injuries. And this the man hath 
showed that owed ten thousand talents; from whom payment was at one time not demanded, at another 
time again demanded; not demanded, because of the lovingkindness of God; but demanded, because of his 
own wickedness, and because of his malice toward his fellow-servant. Knowing all which things, let us 
forgive our neighbors their trespasses, and repay them by deeds of an opposite kind, that we too may 
obtain mercy from God, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory 
and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxII 


JOHN XIII. 20 


“Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that receiveth whomsoever I send, receiveth Me: and He that receiveth 
Me, receiveth Him that sent Me.” 


[1.] Great is the recompense of care bestowed upon the servants of God, and of itself it yieldeth to us its 
fruits. For, “he that receiveth you,” it saith, “receiveth Me, and he that receiveth Me, receiveth Him that 
sent Me.” ( Matt. x. 40.) Now what can be equal to the receiving Christ and His Father? But what kind of 
connection hath this with what was said before? What hath it in common with that which He had said, “If 
ye do these things happy are ye,” to add, “He that receiveth you”? A close connection, and very 
harmonious. Observe how. When they were about to go forth and to suffer many dreadful things, He 
comforteth them in two ways; one derived from Himself, the other derived from others. “For if,” He saith, 
“ye are truly wise, ever keeping Me in mind, and bearing about all both what I said, and what I did, ye will 
easily endure terrible things. And not in this way only, but also from your enjoying great attention from all 
men.” The first point He declared when He said, “If ye do these things happy are ye”; the second when He 
said, “He that receiveth you receiveth Me.” For He opened the houses of all men to them, so that both 
from the sound wisdom of their manners, and the zeal of those who would tend them, they might have 
twofold comfort. Then when He had given these directions to them as to men about to run through all the 
world, reflecting that the traitor was deprived of both of these things, and would enjoy neither of them, 
neither patience in toils, nor the service of kind entertainers, He again was troubled. And the Evangelist 


to signify this besides, and to show that it was on his account that He was troubled, adds, 


Ver. 21. “When Jesus had thus said, He was troubled in spirit, and testified, and said, Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, that one of you shall betray Me.” 


Again He bringeth fear on all by not mentioning (the traitor) by name. 


Ver. 22. “But they are in doubt”; although conscious to themselves of nothing evil; but they deemed the 
declaration of Christ more to be believed than their own thoughts. Wherefore they “looked one on 
another.” By laying the whole upon one, Jesus would have cut short their fear, but by adding, “one of you,” 
He troubled all. What then? The rest looked upon one another; but the ever fervent Peter “beckoneth” to 
John. Since he had been before rebuked, and when Christ desired to wash him would have hindered Him, 
and since he is everywhere found moved indeed by love, yet blamed; being on this account afraid, he 
neither kept quiet, nor did he speak, but wished to gain information by means of John. But it is a question 
worth asking, why when all were distressed, and trembling, when their leader was afraid, John like one at 
ease leans on Jesus’ bosom, and not only leans, but even (lies) on His breast? Nor is this the only thing 
worthy of enquiry, but that also which follows. What is that? What he saith of himself, “Whom Jesus 
loved.” Why did no one else say this of himself? yet the others were loved too. But he more than any. And 
if no other hath said this about him, but he about himself, it is nothing wonderful. Paul too does the same, 
when occasion calls, saying thus, “I knew a man fourteen years ago”; yet in fact he has gone through 
other no trifling praises of himself. Seems it to thee a small thing that, when he had heard, “Follow Me,” 
he straightway left his nets, and his father, and followed; and that Christ took him alone with Peter into 
the mountain, ( Matt. xvii. 1 ,) and another time again when He went into a house? ( Luke viii. 51.) What 
high praise also has he himself passed on Peter without concealment, telling us that Christ said, “Peter, 
lovest thou Me more than these?” ( c. xxi. 15 ), and everywhere he showeth him warm, and nobly disposed 
towards himself; for instance, when he said, “Lord, and what shall this man do?” he spake from great love. 
But why did no other say (this ) concerning him? Because he would not himself have said it, unless he had 
come to this passage. For if after telling us that Peter beckoned to John to ask, he had added nothing 
more, he would have caused considerable doubt, and have compelled us to enquire into the reason. In 
order therefore himself to solve this difficulty, he saith, “He lay on the bosom of Jesus.” Thinkest thou that 
thou hast learnt a little thing when thou hast heard that “he lay,” and that their Master allowed such 
boldness to them? If thou desirest to know the cause of this, the action was of love; wherefore he saith, 
“Whom Jesus loved.” I suppose also that John doth this for another reason, as wishing to show that he was 
exempt from the charge and so he speaks openly and is confident. Again, why did he use these words, not 
at any other point of time, but only when the chief of the Apostles beckoned? That thou mightest not deem 
that Peter beckoned to him as being greater, he saith that the thing took place because of the great love 
(which Jesus bare him). But why doth he even lie on His bosom? They had not as yet formed any high 
surmises concerning Him; besides, in this way He calmed their despondency; for it is probable that at this 
time their faces were overclouded. If they were troubled in their souls, much more would they be so in 
their countenances. Soothing them therefore by word and by the question, He makes a way beforehand, 
and allows him to lean on His breast. Observe too his modesty; he mentions not his own name, but, 
“whom He loved.” As also Paul, when he said, “I knew a man about fourteen years ago.” Now for the first 
time Jesus convicted the traitor, but not even now by name; but how? 


Ver. 26. “He it is, to whom I shall give a sop when I have dipped it.” 


Even the manner (of the rebuke) was calculated to put him to shame. He respected not the table, though 
he shared the bread; be it so; but the receiving the sop from His own hand, whom would not that have 
won over? yet him it won not. 


Ver. 27. “Then Satan entered into him.” 


Laughing at him for his shamelessness. As long as he belonged to the band of disciples he dared not 
spring upon him, but attacked him from without; but when Christ made him manifest and separated him, 
then he sprang upon him without fear. It was not fitting to keep within one of such a character, and who 
so long had remained incorrigible. Wherefore He henceforth cast him out, and then that other seized him 
when cut off, and he leaving them went forth by night. 


“Jesus saith unto him, Friend, that thou doest, do quickly.” 
Ver. 28. “Now no man at the table knew with what intent He spake this unto him.” 


[3.] Wonderful insensibility! How could it be that he was neither softened nor shamed; but rendered yet 
more shameless, “went out.” The “do quickly,” is not the expression of one commanding, nor advising, but 
of one reproaching, and showing him that He desired to correct him, but that since he was incorrigible, 
He let him go. And this, the Evangelist saith, “no man of those that sat at the table knew.” Some one may 
perhaps find here a considerable difficulty, if, when the disciples had asked, “Who is it?” and He had 
answered, “He to whom I shall give a sop when I have dipped it,” they did not even so understand; unless 
indeed He spake it secretly, so that no man should hear. For John on this very account, leaning by His 
breast, asked Him almost close to His ear, so that the traitor might not be made manifest; and Christ 


given to you.” Open thy compassion to all who are enrolled the disciples of God; not looking 
contemptuously to personal appearance, nor carelessly disposed to any period of life. Nor if one appears 
penniless, or ragged, or ugly, or feeble, do thou fret in soul at this and turn away. This form is cast around 
us from without, the occasion of our entrance into this world, that we may be able to enter into this 
common school. But within dwells the hidden Father, and His Son, who died for us and rose with us. 


XXXIV. This visible appearance cheats death and the devil; for the wealth within, the beauty, is unseen by 
them. And they rave about the carcase, which they despise as weak, being blind to the wealth within; 
knowing not what a “treasure in an earthen vessel” we bear, protected as it is by the power of God the 
Father, and the blood of God the Son, and the dew of the Holy Spirit. But be not deceived, thou who hast 
tasted of the truth, and been reckoned worthy of the great redemption. But contrary to what is the case 
with the rest of men, collect for thyself an unarmed, an unwarlike, a bloodless, a passionless, a stainless 
host, pious old men, orphans dear to God, widows armed with meekness, men, adorned with love. Obtain 
with thy money such guards, for body and for soul, for whose sake a sinking ship is made buoyant, when 
steered by the prayers of the saints alone; and disease at its height is subdued, put to flight by the laying 
on of hands; and the attack of robbers is disarmed, spoiled by pious prayers; and the might of demons is 
crushed, put to shame in its operations by strenuous commands. 


XXXV. All these warriors and guards are trusty. No one is idle, no one is useless. One can obtain your 
pardon from God, another comfort you when sick, another weep and groan in sympathy for you to the 
Lord of all, another teach some of the things useful for salvation, another admonish with confidence, 
another counsel with kindness. And all can love truly, without guile, without fear, without hypocrisy, 
without flattery, without pretence. O sweet service of loving [souls]! O blessed thoughts of confident 
[hearts]! O sincere faith of those who fear God alone! O truth of words with those who cannot lie! O 
beauty of deeds with those who have been commissioned to serve God, to persuade God, to please God, 
not to touch thy flesh! to speak, but to the King of eternity dwelling in thee. 


XXXVI. All the faithful, then, are good and godlike, and worthy of the name by which they are encircled as 
with a diadem. There are, besides, some, the elect of the elect, and so much more or less distinguished by 
drawing themselves, like ships to the strand, out of the surge of the world and bringing themselves to 
safety; not wishing to seem holy, and ashamed if one call them so; hiding in the depth of their mind the 
ineffable mysteries, and disdaining to let their nobleness be seen in the world; whom the Word calls “the 
light of the world, and the salt of the earth.” This is the seed, the image and likeness of God, and His true 
son and heir, sent here as it were on a sojourn, by the high administration and suitable arrangement of the 
Father, by whom the visible and invisible things of the world were created; some for their service, some 
for their discipline, some for their instruction; and all things are held together so long as the seed remains 
here; and when it is gathered, these things shall be very quickly dissolved. 


XXXVII. For what further need has God of the mysteries of love? And then thou shalt look into the bosom 
of the Father, whom God the only-begotten Son alone hath declared. And God Himself is love; and out of 
love to us became feminine. In His ineffable essence He is Father; in His compassion to us He became 
Mother. The Father by loving became feminine: and the great proof of this is He whom He begot of 
Himself; and the fruit brought forth by love is love. 


For this also He came down. For this He clothed Himself with man. For this He voluntarily subjected 
Himself to the experiences of men, that by bringing Himself to the measure of our weakness whom He 
loved, He might correspondingly bring us to the measure of His own strength. And about to be offered up 
and giving Himself a ransom, He left for us a new Covenant-testament: My love I give unto you. And what 
and how great is it? For each of us He gave His life,—the equivalent for all. This He demands from us in 
return for one another. And if we owe our lives to the brethren, and have made such a mutual compact 
with the Saviour, why should we any more hoard and shut up worldly goods, which are beggarly, foreign 
to us and transitory? Shall we shut up from each other what after a little shall be the property of the fire? 
Divinely and weightily John says, “He that loveth not his brother is a murderer,” the seed of Cain, a 
nursling of the devil. He has not God’s compassion. He has no hope of better things. He is sterile; he is 
barren; he is not a branch of the ever-living supercelestial vine. He is cut off; he waits the perpetual fire. 


XXXVIII. But learn thou the more excellent way, which Paul shows for salvation. “Love seeketh not her 
own,” but is diffused on the brother. About him she is fluttered, about him she is soberly insane. “Love 
covers a multitude of sins.” “Perfect love casteth out fear.” “Vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up; rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. Love never faileth. Prophecies are done away, tongues cease, gifts of healing fail on 
the earth. But these three abide, Faith, Hope, Love. But the greatest of these is Love.” And rightly. For 
Faith departs when we are convinced by vision, by seeing God. And Hope vanishes when the things hoped 
for come. But Love comes to completion, and grows more when that which is perfect has been bestowed. 
If one introduces it into his soul, although he be born in sins, and has done many forbidden things, he is 
able, by increasing love, and adopting a pure repentance, to retrieve his mistakes. For let not this be left 
to despondency and despair by you, if you learn who the rich man is that has not a place in heaven, and 
what way he uses his property. 


XXXIX. If one should escape the superfluity of riches, and the difficulty they interpose in the way of life, 


answered in like manner, so that not even then did He discover him. And though He spake emphatically, 
“Friend, that thou doest, do quickly,” even so they understood not. But he spake thus to show that the 
things were true which had been said by Him to the Jews concerning His death. For He had said to them, 
“T have power to lay down My life, and I have power to take it again”: and, “No man taketh it from Me.” ( 
c. x. 18.) As long then as He would retain it, no man was able (to take it); but when He resigned it, then 
the action became easy. All this He implied when He said, “That thou doest, do quickly.” Yet not even then 
did He expose him, for perhaps the others might have torn him in pieces, or Peter might have killed him. 
On this account “no man at the table knew.” Not even John? Not even he: for he could not have expected 
that a disciple would arrive at such a pitch of wickedness. For since they were far from such iniquity 
themselves, they could not suspect such things concerning others. As before He had told them, “I speak 
not of you all” ( ver. 18 ), yet did not reveal the person; so here, they thought that it was said concerning 
some other matter. 


“Tt was night,” saith the Evangelist, when he went out. “Why tellest thou me the time?” That thou mayest 
learn his forwardness, that not even the time restrained him from his purpose. Yet not even did this make 
him quite manifest, for the others were at this time in confusion, occupied by fear and great distress, and 
they knew not the true reason of what had been said but supposed that He spake thus, in order that Judas 
might give somewhat to the poor. For He cared greatly for the poor, teaching us also to bestow much 
diligence on this thing. But they thought this, not without a cause, but “because he had the bag.” Yet no 
one appears to have brought money to Him; that the female disciples nourished Him of their substance, it 
has said, but this it hath nowhere intimated. ( Luke viii. 3.) But how did He who bade His disciples bear 
neither scrip, nor money, nor staff, Himself bear a bag to minister to the poor? That thou mayest learn, 
that it behooveth even him who is exceedingly needy and crucified, to be very careful on this point. For 
many things He did in the way of dispensation for our instruction. The disciples then thought that He said 
this, that Judas should give something to the poor; and not even this shamed him, His not being willing 
even to the last day to make him a public example. We too ought to do the like, and not parade the sins of 
our companions, though they be incurable. For even after this He gave a kiss to the man who came to 
betray Him, and endured, such an action as that was, and then proceeded to a thing of far greater daring, 
the Cross itself, to the death of shame, and there again He manifested His lovingkindness. And here He 
calleth it “glory,” showing us that there is nothing so shameful and reproachful which makes not brighter 
him who goeth to it, if it be done according to the will of God. At least after the going forth of Judas to the 
betraying, He saith, 


Ver. 31. “Now is the Son of Man glorified.” 


In this way rousing the dejected thoughts of the disciples, and persuading them not only not to despond, 
but even to rejoice. On this account He rebuked Peter at the first, because for one who has been in death 
to overcome death, is great glory. And this is what He said of Himself, “When I am lifted up, then ye shall 
know that I Am” (c. viii. 28 ); and again, “Destroy this Temple” (c. ii. 19 ); and again, “No sign shall be 
given unto you but the sign of Jonas.” ( Matt. xii. 39.) For how can it be otherwise than great glory, the 
being able even after death to do greater things than before death? for in order that the Resurrection 
might be believed, the disciples did work greater things. But unless He had lived, and had been God, how 
could these men have wrought such things in His Name? 


Ver. 32. “And God shall glorify Him.” 
What is, “And God shall glorify Him in Himself”? It is “by means of Himself, not by means of another.” 
“And shall straightway glorify Him.” 


[4.] That is, “simultaneously with the Cross.” “For it will not be after much time,” He saith, “nor will He 
wait for the distant season of the Resurrection, nor will He then show Him glorious, but straightway on 
the Cross itself His glories shall appear.” And so the sun was darkened, the rocks rent; the veil of the 
temple was parted asunder, many bodies of saints that slept arose, the tomb had its seals, the guards sat 
by, and while a stone lay over the Body the Body rose; forty days passed by, and the Gift of the Spirit 
came, and they all straightway preached Him. This is, “shall glorify Him in Himself, and shall straightway 
glorify Him”; not by Angels or Archangels, not by any other power, but by Himself. But how did He also 
glorify Him by Himself? By doing all for the glory of the Son. Yet the Son did all. Seest thou that He 
referreth to the Father the things done by Himself? 


Ver. 33. “Little children, yet a little while I am with you—and as I said unto the Jews, Whither I go ye 
cannot come, so now I say to you.” 


He now begins words of sorrow after the supper. For when Judas went forth it was no longer evening, but 
night. But since they were about to come shortly, it was necessary to set all things before the disciples, 
that they might have them in remembrance; or rather, the Spirit recalled all to their minds. For it is likely 
that they would forget many things, as hearing for the first time, and being about to undergo such 
temptations. Men who were weighed down to sleep, (as another Evangelist saith,—Luke xxii. 45 ,) who 
were possessed by despondency, as Christ saith Himself, “Because I have said these things unto you, 
sorrow hath filled your hearts” ( c. xvi. 6 ), how could they retain all these things exactly? Why then were 


they spoken? It became no little gain to them with respect to their opinion of Christ, that in after times 
when reminded they certainly knew that they had long ago heard these things from Christ. But wherefore 
doth He first cast down their souls, saying, “Yet a little while I am with you”? “To the Jews indeed it was 
said with reason, but wherefore dost Thou place us in just the same class with those obstinate ones?” He 
by no means did so. “Why then said He, As I said to the Jews’?” He reminded them that He did not now, 
because troubles were upon them, warn them of these things, but that He had foreknown them from the 
first, and that they were witnesses who had heard that He had said these things to the Jews. Wherefore 
He added also the word, “little children,” that when they heard, “As I said to the Jews,” they might not 
deem that the expression was used in like sense towards themselves. It was not then to depress but to 
comfort them that He thus spake, that their dangers might not, by coming upon them suddenly, trouble 
them to excess. 


“Whither I go, ye cannot come.” He showeth that His death is a removal, and a change for the better to a 
place which admits not corruptible bodies. This He saith, both to excite their love towards Him, and to 
make it more fervent. Ye know that when we see any of our dearest friends departing from us, our 
affection is warmest, and the more so, when we see them going to a place to which it is not even possible 
for us to go. These things then He said, terrifying the Jews, but kindling longing in the disciples. “Such is 
the place, that not only not they, but not even you, My best beloved, can come there.” Here He showeth 
also His Own dignity. 


“So now I say to you.” Why “now”? “In one way to them, to you in another way”; that is, “not with them.” 
But when did the Jews seek Him, when the disciples? The disciples, when they fled the Jews, when they 
suffered miseries unendurable and surpassing all description at the capture of their city, when the wrath 
of God was borne down upon them from every side. To the Jews therefore He spake then, because of their 
unbelief, “but to you now, that troubles might not come upon you unexpected.” 


Ver. 34. “A new commandment I give unto you.” 


For since it was likely that they would be troubled when they heard these things, as though they were 
about to be deserted, He comforteth them, investing them with that which was the root of all blessings 
and a safeguard, love. As though He had said, “Grieve ye at My departure? Nay, if ye love one another, ye 
shall be the stronger.” Why then said He not this? Because He said what profited them more than this. 


Ver. 35. “By this shall all men know that ye are My disciples.” 


[5.] By this He at the same time showed that the company should never be extinguished, when He gave 
them a distinguishing token. This He said when the traitor was cut off from them. But how calleth He that 
a new commandment which is contained also in the Old (covenant)? He made it new Himself by the 
manner; therefore He added, “As I have loved you.” “I have not paid back to you a debt of good deeds first 
done by you, but Myself have begun,” He saith. “And so ought you to benefit your dearest ones, though 
you owe them nothing”; and omitting to speak of the miracles which they should do, He maketh their 
characteristic, love. And why? Because it is this which chiefly shows men holy; it is the foundation of all 
virtue; by this mostly we are all even saved. For “this,” He saith, “is to be a disciple; so shall all men 
praise you, when they see you imitating My Love.” What then? Do not miracles much more show this? By 
no means. For “many will say, Lord, have we not in Thy Name cast out devils?” ( Matt. vii. 22.) And again, 
when they rejoice that the devils obey them, He saith, “Rejoice not that the devils obey you, but that your 
names are written in heaven.” ( Luke x. 20.) And this indeed brought over the world, because that was 
before it; had not that been, neither would this have endured. This then straightway made them perfect, 
the having all one heart and one soul. But had they separated one from the other, all things would have 
been lost. 


Now He spake this not to them only, but to all who should believe on Him; since even now, there is 
nothing else that causes the heathen to stumble, except that there is no love. “But,” saith some one, “they 
also urge against us the absence of miracles.” But not in the same way. “But where did the Apostles 
manifest their love?” Seest thou Peter and John inseparable from one another, and going up to the 
Temple? ( Acts iii. 1.) Seest thou Paul disposed in a like way towards them, and dost thou doubt? If they 
had gained the other blessings, much more had they the mother of them all. For this is a thing that 
springs from a virtuous soul; but where wickedness is, there the plant withers away. For “when,” it saith, 
“iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold.” ( Matt. xxiv. 12.) And miracles do not so much 
attract the heathen as the mode of life; and nothing so much causes a right life as love. For those who 
wrought miracles they often even called deceivers; but they could have no hold upon a pure life. While 
then the message of the Gospel was not yet spread abroad, miracles were with good reason marveled at, 
but now men must get to be admired by their lives. For nothing so raises respect in the heathen as virtue, 
nothing so offends them as vice. And with good reason. When one of them sees the greedy man, the 
plunderer, exhorting others to do the contrary, when he sees the man who was commanded to love even 
his enemies, treating his very kindred like brutes, he will say that the words are folly. When he sees one 
trembling at death, how will he receive the accounts of immortality? When he sees us fond of rule, and 
slaves to the other passions, he will more firmly remain in his own doctrines, forming no high opinion of 
us. We, we are the cause of their remaining in their error. Their own doctrines they have long condemned, 
and in like manner they admire ours, but they are hindered by our mode of life. To follow wisdom in talk is 


easy, many among themselves have done this; but they require the proof by works. “Then let them look to 
the ancients of our profession.” But about them they by no means believe; they enquire concerning those 
now living. For, “show me,” it saith, “thy faith by thy works” ( Jas. ii. 18 ); but this is not the case; on the 
contrary, seeing us tear our neighbors worse than any wild beast, they call us the curse of the world. 
These things restrain the heathen, and suffer them not to come over to our side. So that we shall be 
punished for these also; not only for what we do amiss ourselves, but because the name of God is 
blasphemed. How long shall we be given up to wealth, and luxury, and the other passions? For the future 
let us leave them. Hear what the Prophet saith of certain foolish ones, “Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” ( Isa. xxii. 31.) But in the present case we cannot even say this, so “many” gather round 
themselves what belongs to all. So chiding them also, the Prophet said, “Will ye dwell alone upon the 
earth?” ( Isa. v. 8.) Wherefore I fear lest some grievous thing come to pass, and we draw down upon us 
heavy vengeance from God. And that this may not come to pass, let us be careful of all virtue, that we may 
obtain the future blessings, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and 
with whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost, be glory now and forever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXXxIII 
JOHN XIII. 36 


“Simon Peter said unto Him, Lord, whither goest thou? Jesus answered him, Whither I go thou canst not 
follow Me now, but thou shalt follow Me afterwards.” 


[1.] A great thing is love, and stronger than fire itself, and it goeth up to the very heaven; there is no 
hindrance which can restrain its tearing force. And so the most fervent Peter, when he hears, “Whither I 
go ye cannot come,” what saith he? “Lord, whither goest thou?” and this he said, not so much from wish 
to learn, as from desire to follow. To say openly, “I go,” he dared not yet, but, “Whither goest thou?” Christ 
answered, not to his words, but to his thoughts. For that this was his wish, is clear from what Christ said, 
“Whither I go thou canst not follow Me now.” Seest thou that he longed for the following Him, and 
therefore asked the question? And when he heard, “thou shalt follow Me afterwards,” not even so did he 
restrain his longing, and, though he had gained good hopes, he is so eager as to say, 


Ver. 37. “Why cannot I follow Thee now? I will lay down my life for Thee.” 


When he had shaken off the dread of being the traitor, and was shown to be one of His own, he afterwards 
asked boldly himself, while the others held their peace. “What sayest thou, Peter? He said, thou canst not,’ 
and thou sayest, I can’? Therefore thou shalt know from this temptation that thy love is nothing without 
the presence of the impulse from above.” Whence it is clear that in care for him He allowed even that fall. 
He desired indeed to teach him even by the first words, but when he continued in his vehemence, He did 
not indeed throw or force him into the denial, but left him alone, that he might learn his own weakness. 
Christ had said that He must be betrayed; Peter replied, “Be it far from Thee, Lord; this shall not happen 
unto Thee.” ( Matt. xvi. 22.) He was rebuked, but not instructed. On the contrary, when Christ desired to 
wash his feet, he said, “Thou shalt never wash my feet.” ( Ver. 8.) Again, when he hears, “Thou canst not 
follow Me now,” he saith, “Though all deny Thee, I will not deny Thee.” Since then it was likely that he 
would be lifted up to folly by his practice of contradiction, Jesus next teacheth him not to oppose Him. 
This too Luke implies, when he telleth us that Christ said, “And I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail 
not” ( Luke xxii. 32 ); that is, “that thou be not finally lost.” In every way teaching him humility, and 
proving that human nature by itself is nothing. But, since great love made him apt for contradiction, He 
now sobereth him, that he might not in after times be subject to this, when he should have received the 
stewardship of the world, but remembering what he had suffered, might know himself. And look at the 
violence of his fall; it did not happen to him once or twice, but he was so beside himself, that in a short 
time thrice did he utter the words of denial, that he might learn that he did not so love as he was loved. 
And yet, to one who had so fallen He saith again, “Lovest thou Me more than these?” So that the denial 
was caused not by the cooling of his love, but from his having been stripped of aid from above. He 
accepteth then Peter’s love, but cutteth off the spirit of contradiction engendered by it. “For if thou lovest, 
thou oughtest to obey Him who is beloved. I said to thee and to those with thee, Thou canst not’; why art 
thou contentious? Knowest thou what a thing it is to contradict God? But since thou wilt not learn in this 
way that it is impossible that what I say should not come to pass, thou shalt learn it in the denial.” And yet 
this appeared to thee to be much more incredible. For this thou did not even understand, but of that thou 
hadst the knowledge in thy heart. Yet still that came to pass which was not even expected. 


“T will lay down my life for Thee.” For since he had heard, “Greater love than this hath, no man,” he 
straightway sprang forward, insatiably eager and desirous to reach even to the highest pitch of virtue. But 
Christ, to show that it belonged to Himself alone to promise these things with authority, saith, 

Ver. 38. “Before the cock crow.” 


That is, “now”; there was but a little interval. He spake when it was late at night, and the first and second 
watch was past. 


Chap. xiv. ver. 1. “Let not your heart be troubled.” 


This He saith, because it was probable that when they heard they would be troubled. For if the leader of 
their band, one so entirely fervent, was told that before the cock crew he should thrice deny his Master, it 
was likely that they would expect to have to undergo some great reverse, sufficient to bend even souls of 
adamant. Since then it was probable that they considering these things would be astounded, see how He 
comforteth them, saying, “Let not your heart be troubled.” By this first word showing the power of His 
Godhead, because, what they had in their hearts He knew and brought to light. 


“Ye believe in God, believe also in Me.” That is, “All dangers shall pass you by, for faith in Me and in My 
Father is more powerful than the things which come upon you, and will permit no evil thing to prevail 
against you.” Then He addeth, 


Ver. 2. “In My Father’s house are many mansions.” 


As He comforteth Peter when bewildered by saying, “but thou shalt follow afterwards,” so also He gives 
this glimpse of hope to the others. For lest they should think that the promise was given to him alone, He 
saith, “In My Father’s house are many mansions.” 


“Tf it were not so I would have said to you, I go to prepare a place for you.” 


That is, “The same place which receiveth Peter shall receive you.” For a great abundance of dwellings is 
there, and it may not be said that they need preparation. When He said, “Ye cannot follow Me now,” that 
they might not deem that they were finally cut off, He added, 


mou“ 


Ver. 3. “That where I am, there ye may be also.” “So earnest have I been concerning this matter, that I 
should already have been given up to it, had not preparation been made long ago for you.” Showing them 
that they ought to be very bold and confident. Then that He may not seem to speak as though enticing 
them, but that they may believe the thing to be so, He addeth, 


[2.] Ver. 4. “And whither I go ye know, and the way ye know.” 


Seest thou that He giveth them proof that these things were not said without a meaning? And He used 
these words, because He knew in Himself that their souls now desired to learn this. For Peter said what 
he said, not in order to learn, but that he might follow. But when Peter had been rebuked, and Christ had 
declared that to be possible which for the time seemed impossible, and when the apparent impossibility 
led him to desire to know the matter exactly, therefore He saith to the others, “And the way ye know.” For 
as when He hath said, “Thou shalt deny Me,” before any one spake a word, searching into their hearts, He 
said, “Be not troubled,” so here also by saying “Ye know,” He disclosed the desire which was in their 
heart, and Himself giveth them an excuse for questioning. Now the, “Whither goest Thou?” Peter used 
from a very loving affection, Thomas from cowardice. 


Ver. 5. “Lord, we know not whither Thou goest.” 


“The place,” he saith, “we know not, and how shall we know the way leading thither?” And observe with 
what submissiveness he speaks; he saith not, “tell us the place,” but, “we know not whither Thou goest”; 
for all had long yearned to hear this. If the Jews questioned among themselves when they heard (of His 
departure), although desirous to be rid of Him, much more would those desire to learn, who wished never 
to be separated from Him. They feared therefore to ask Him, but yet they asked Him, from their great love 
and anxiety. What then saith Christ? 


Ver. 6. “Iam the Way, and the Truth, and the Life; no man cometh unto the Father, but by Me.” 


“Why then, when He was asked by Peter, Whither goest Thou,’ did He not say directly, I go to the Father, 
but ye cannot come now’? Why did He put in a circuit of so many words, placing together questions and 
answers? With good reason He told not this to the Jews; but why not to these?” He had indeed said both to 
these and to the Jews, that He came forth from God, and was going to God, now He saith the same thing 
more clearly than before. Besides, to the Jews He spake not so clearly; for had He said, “Ye cannot come 
to the Father but by Me,” they would straightway have deemed the matter mere boasting; but now by 
concealing this, He threw them into perplexity. “But why,” saith some one, “did He speak thus both to the 
disciples and to Peter?” He knew his great forwardness, and that he would by reason of this the more 
press on and trouble Him; in order therefore to lead him away, He hideth the matter. Having then 
succeeded in what He wished by the obscurity and by veiling His speech, He again discloseth the matter. 
After saying, “Where I am, no man can come,” He addeth, “In My Father’s house are many mansions”; and 
again, “No man cometh to the Father but by Me.” This He would not tell them at first, in order not to 
throw them into greater despondency, but, now that He hath soothed them, He telleth them. For by 
Peter’s rebuke He cast out much of their despondency; and dreading lest they should be addressed in the 
same way, they were the more restrained. “I am the Way.” This is the proof of the, “No man cometh to the 
Father but by Me”; and, “the Truth, and the Life,” of this, “that these things shall surely be.” “There is 
then no falsehood with Me, if Iam the Truth’; if Iam Life’ also, not even death shall be able to hinder you 
from coming to Me. Besides; if I am the Way,’ ye will need none to lead you by the hand; if I am also the 
Truth,’ My words are no falsehoods; if I am also Life,’ though ye die ye shall obtain what I have told you.” 


Now His being “the Way,” they both understood and allowed, but the rest they knew not. They did not 
indeed venture to say what they knew not. Still they gained great consolation from His being “the Way.” 
“Tf,” saith He, “I have sole authority to bring to the Father, ye shall surely come thither; for neither is it 
possible to come by any other way.” But by saying before, “No man can come to Me except the Father 
draw him”; and again, “If I be lifted up from the earth, I shall draw all men unto Me” (c. xii. 32 ); and 
again, “No man cometh to the Father but by Me” (c. xiv. 6 ); He showeth Himself equal to Him who begat 
Him. But how after saying, “Whither I go ye know, and the way ye know,” hath He added, 


Ver. 7. “If ye had known Me, ye should have known My Father also; and from henceforth ye know Him, 
and have seen Him”? 


He doth not contradict Himself; they knew Him indeed, but not so as they ought. God they knew, but the 
Father not yet. For afterwards, the Spirit having come upon them wrought in them all knowledge. What 
He saith is of this kind. “Had ye known My Essence and My Dignity, ye would have known that of the 
Father also; and henceforth ye shall know Him, and have seen Him,” (the one belonging to the future, the 
other to the present,) that is, “by Me.” By “sight,” He meaneth knowledge by intellectual perception. For 
those who are seen we may see and not know; but those who are known we cannot know and not know. 
Wherefore He saith, “and ye have seen Him”; just as it saith, “was seen also of Angels.” ( 1 Tim. iii. 16.) 
Yet the very Essence was not seen; yet it saith that He “was seen,” that is, as far as it was possible for 
them to see. These words are used, that thou mayest learn that the man who hath seen Him knoweth Him 
who begat Him. But they beheld Him not in His unveiled Essence, but clothed with flesh. He is wont 
elsewhere to put “sight” for “knowledge”; as when He saith, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” ( Matt. v. 8.) By “pure,” He meaneth not those who are free from fornication only, but from all 
sins. For every sin brings filth upon the soul. 


[3.] Let us then use every means to wipe off the filthiness. But first the font cleanseth, afterwards other 
ways also, many and of all kinds. For God, being merciful, hath even after this given to us various ways of 
reconciliation, of all which the first is that by alms-doing. “By alms-deeds,” it saith, “and deeds of faith 
sins are cleansed away.” ( Ecclus. iii. 30.) By alms-doing I do not mean that which is maintained by 
injustice, for this is not alms-doing, but savageness and inhumanity. What profits it to strip one man and 
clothe another? For we ought to begin the action with mercy, but this is inhumanity. If we give away 
everything that we have got from other people, it is no gain to us. And this Zaccheeus shows, who on that 
occasion said, that he propitiated God by giving four times as much as he had taken. ( Luke xix. 8.) But 
we, when we plunder unboundedly, and give but little, think that we make God propitious, whereas we do 
rather exasperate Him. For tell me, if thou shouldest drag a dead and rotten ass from the waysides and 
lanes, and bring it to the altar, would not all stone thee as accursed and polluted? Well then, if I prove that 
a sacrifice procured by plunder is more polluted than this, what defense shall we obtain? Let us suppose 
that some article has been obtained by plunder, is it not of fouler scent than a dead ass? Wouldest thou 
learn how great is the rottenness of sin? Hear the Prophet saying, “My wounds stank, and were corrupt.” ( 
Ps. xxxviii. 5 , LXX.) And dost thou in words entreat God to forget thy misdeeds, and dost thou by what 
thou thyself doest, robbing and grasping, and placing thy sin upon the altar, cause Him to remember them 
continually? But now, this is not the only sin, but there is one more grievous than this, that thou defilest 
the souls of the saints. For the altar is but a stone, and is consecrated, but they ever bear with them Christ 
Himself; and darest thou to send thither any of such impurity? “No,” saith one, “not the same money, but 
other.” Mockery this, and trifling. Knowest thou not, that if one drop of injustice fall on a great quantity of 
wealth, the whole is defiled? And just as a man by casting dung into a pure fountain makes it all unclean, 
so also in the case of riches, anything ill-gotten entering in makes them to be tainted with the ill savor 
from itself. Then we wash our hands when we enter into church, but our hearts not so. Why, do our hands 
send forth a voice? It is the soul that utters the words: to that God looketh; cleanness of the body is of no 
use, while that is defiled. What profits it, if thou wipe clean thine outward hands, while thou hast those 
within impure? For the terrible thing and that which subverts all good is this, that while we are fearful 
about trifles, we care not for important matters. To pray with unwashed hands is a matter indifferent; but 
to do it with an unwashed mind, this is the extreme of all evils. Hear what was said to the Jews who busied 
themselves about such outward impurities. “Wash thine heart from wickedness, how long shall there be in 
thee thoughts of thy labors?” ( Jer. iv. 14.) Let us also wash ourselves, not with mire, but with fair water, 
with alms-doing, not with covetousness. First get free from rapine, and then show forth alms-deeds. Let us 
“decline from evil, and do good.” ( Ps. xxxvii. 27.) Stay thy hands from covetousness, and so bring them to 
alms-giving. But if with the same hands we strip one set of persons, though we may not clothe the others 
with what has been taken from them, yet we shall not thus escape punishment. For that which is the 
groundwork of the propitiation is made the groundwork of all wickedness. Better not show mercy, than 
show it thus; since for Cain also it had been better not to have brought his offering at all. Now if he who 
brought too little angered God, when one gives what is another’s, how shall not he anger Him? “I 
commanded thee,” He will say, “not to steal, and honorest thou Me from that thou hast stolen? What 
thinkest thou? That I am pleased with these things?” Then shall He say to thee, “Thou thoughtest wickedly 
that Iam even such an one as thyself; I will rebuke thee, and set before thy face thy sins.” ( Ps. 1. 21 , 
LXX.) But may it not come to pass that any one of us hear this voice, but having wrought pure alms-deeds, 
and having our lamps burning, so may we enter into the bride-chamber by the grace and lovingkindness 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom with the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxIV 


JOHN XIV. 8, 9 


“Philip saith unto Him, Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so 
long time with you, and yet hast thou not known Me, Philip? He who hath seen Me, hath seen the Father.” 


[1.] The Prophet said to the Jews, “Thou hadst the countenance of a harlot, thou wert shameless towards 
all men.” ( Jer. iii. 3 , LXX.) Now it seems fitting to use this expression not only against that city, but 
against all who shamelessly set their faces against the truth. For when Philip said to Christ, “Show us the 
Father,” He replied, “Have I been so long time with you, and hast thou not known Me, Philip?” And yet 
there are some Who even after these words separate the Father from the Son. What proximity dost thou 
require closer than this? Indeed from this very saying some have fallen into the malady of Sabellius. But 
let us, leaving both these and those as involved in directly opposite error, consider the exact meaning of 
the words. “Have I been so long time with you, and hast thou not known Me, Philip?” He saith. What then? 
replieth Philip, “Art thou the Father after whom I enquire?” “No,” He saith. On this account He said not, 
“hast thou not known Him,” but, “hast thou not known Me,” declaring nothing else but this, that the Son 
is no other than what the Father is, yet continuing to be a Son. But how came Philip to ask this question? 
Christ had said, “If ye had known Me, ye should have known My Father also” ( c. xiv. 7 ), and He had often 
said the same to the Jews. Since then Peter and the Jews had often asked Him, “Who is the Father?” since 
Thomas had asked Him, and no one had learnt anything clear, but His words were still not understood; 
Philip, in order that He might not seem to be importunate and to trouble Him by asking in his turn after 
the Jews, “Show us the Father,” added, “and it sufficeth us,” “we seek no more.” Yet Christ had said, “If ye 
had known Me, ye should have known My Father also,” and by Himself He declared the Father. But Philip 
reversed the order, and said, “Show us the Father,” as though knowing Christ exactly. But Christ endureth 
him not, but putteth him in the right way, persuading him to gain the knowledge of the Father through 
Himself, while Philip desired to see Him with these bodily eyes, having perhaps heard concerning the 
Prophets, that they “saw God.” But those cases, Philip, were acts of condescension. Wherefore Christ said, 
“No man hath seen God at any time” (c. i. 18 ); and again, “Every man that hath heard and hath learned 
from God cometh unto Me.” (c. vi. 45.) “Ye have neither heard His voice at any time, nor seen His shape.” 
( c. v. 37.) And in the Old Testament, “No man shall see My face, and live.” ( Ex. xxxiii. 20.) What saith 
Christ? Very reprovingly He saith, “Have I been so long time with you, and hast thou not known Me, 
Philip?” He said not, “hast thou not seen,” but, “hast thou not known Me.” “Why,” Philip might say, “do I 
wish to learn concerning Thee? At present I seek to see Thy Father, and Thou sayest unto me, hast thou 
not known Me?” What connection then hath this with the question? Surely a very close one; for if He is 
that which the Father is, yet continuing a Son, with reason He showeth in Himself Him who begat Him. 
Then to distinguish the Persons He saith, “He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father,” lest any one 
should assert that the same is Father, the same Son. For had He been the Father, He would not have said, 
“He that hath seen Me hath seen Him.” Why then did He not reply, “thou askest things impossible, and 
not allowed to man; to Me alone is this possible”? Because Philip had said, “it sufficeth us,” as though 
knowing Christ, He showeth that he had not even seen Him. For assuredly he would have known the 
Father, had he been able to know the Son. Wherefore He saith, “He that hath seen Me, hath seen the 
Father.” “If any one hath seen Me, he shall also behold Him.” What He saith is of this kind: “It is not 
possible to see either Me or Him.” For Philip sought the knowledge which is by sight, and since he 
thought that he had so seen Christ, he desired in like manner to see the Father; but Jesus showeth him 
that he had not even seen Himself. And if any one here call knowledge, sight, I do not contradict him, for, 
“he that hath known Me,” saith Christ, “hath known the Father.” Yet He did not say this, but desiring to 
establish the Consubstantiality, declared, “he that knoweth My Essence, knoweth that of the Father also.” 
“And what is this?” saith some one; “for he who is acquainted with creation knoweth also God.” Yet all are 
acquainted with creation, and have seen it, but all do not know God. Besides, let us consider what Philip 
seeks to see. Is it the wisdom of the Father? Is it His goodness? Not so, but the very whatever God is, the 
very Essence. To this therefore Christ answereth, “He that hath seen Me.” Now he that hath seen the 
creation, hath not also seen the Essence of God. “If any one hath seen Me, he hath seen the Father,” He 
saith. Now had He been of a different Essence, He would not have spoken thus. But to make use of a 
grosser argument, no man that knows not what gold is, can discern the substance of gold in silver. For one 
nature is not shown by another. Wherefore He rightly rebuked him, saying, “Am I so long with you?” Hast 
thou enjoyed such teaching, hast thou seen miracles wrought with authority, and all belonging to the 
Godhead, which the Father alone worketh, sins forgiven, secrets published, death retreating, a creation 
wrought from earth, and hast thou not known Me? Because He was clothed with flesh, therefore He said, 
“Hast thou not known Me?” 


[2.] Thou hast seen the Father; seek not to see more; for in Him thou hast seen Me. If thou hast seen Me, 
be not over-curious; for thou hast also in Me known Him. 


Ver. 10. “Believest thou not that I am in the Father?” 
That is, “I am seen in that Essence.” 


“The words that I speak, I speak not of Myself,” 


Seest thou the exceeding nearness, and the proof of the one Essence? 
“The Father that dwelleth in Me, He doeth the works.” 


How, beginning with words, doth He come to works? for that which naturally followed was, that He should 
say, “the Father speaketh the words.” But He putteth two things here, both concerning doctrine and 
miracles. Or it may have been because the words also were works. How then doeth He them? In another 
place He saith, “If I do not the works of My Father, believe Me not.” ( c. x. 37.) How then saith He here 
that the Father doeth them? To show this same thing, that there is no interval between the Father and the 
Son. What He saith is this: “The Father would not act in one way, and I in another.” Indeed in another 
place both He and the Father work; “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work” (c. v. 17 ); showing in the 
first passage the unvaryingness of the works, in the second the identity. And if the obvious meaning of the 
words denotes humility, marvel not; for after having first said, “Believest thou not?” He then spake thus, 
showing that He so modeled His words to bring him to the faith; for He walked in their hearts. 


Ver. 11. “Believe that I am in the Father and the Father in Me.” 


“Ye ought not, when ye hear of Father’ and Son,’ to seek anything else to the establishing of the 
relationship as to Essence, but if this is not sufficient to prove to you the Condignity and 
Consubstantiality, ye may learn it even from the works.” Had the, “he that hath seen Me, hath seen My 
Father,” been used with respect to works, He would not afterwards have said, 


“Or else believe Me for the very works’ sake.” And then to show that He is not only able to do these 
things, but also other much greater than these, He putteth them with excess. For He saith not, “I can do 
greater things than these,” but, what was much more wonderful, “I can give to others also to do greater 
things than these.” 


Ver. 12. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on Me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do, because I go to the Father.” 


That is, “it now remaineth for you to work miracles, for I go away.” Then when He had accomplished what 
His argument intended, He saith, 


Ver. 13. “Whatsoever ye shall ask in My Name, that will I do, that the Father may be glorified in Me.” 


Seest thou again that it is He who doeth it? “I,” saith He, “will do it”; not, “I will ask of the Father,” but, 
“that the Father may be glorified in Me.” In another place He said, “God shall glorify Him in Himself” (c. 
xiii. 32 ), but here, “He shall glorify the Father”; for when the Son shall appear with great power, He who 
begat shall be glorified. But what is, “in My Name”? That which the Apostles said, “In the Name of Jesus 
Christ, arise and walk.” ( Acts iii. 6.) For all the miracles which they did He wrought in them, and “the 
hand of the Lord was with them.” ( Acts xi. 21.) 


Ver. 14. “I will do it,” He saith. 


Seest thou His authority? The things done by means of others Himself doeth; hath He no power for the 
things done by Himself, except as being wrought in by the Father? And who could say this? But why doth 
He put it second? To confirm His own words, and to show that the former sayings were of condescension. 
But the, “I go to the Father,” is this: “I shall not perish, but remain in My own proper Dignity, and Am in 
Heaven.” All this He said, comforting them. For since it was likely that they, not yet understanding His 
discourses concerning the Resurrection, would imagine something dismal, He in other discourses 
promiseth that He will give them such things, soothing them in every way, and showing that He abideth 
continually; and not only abideth, but that He will even show forth greater power. 


[3.] Let us then follow Him, and take up the Cross. For though persecution be not present, yet the season 
for another kind of death is with us. “Mortify,” it saith, “your members which are upon earth.” ( Col. iii. 5.) 
Let us then quench concupiscence, slay anger, abolish envy. This is a “living sacrifice.” ( Rom. xii. 1.) This 
sacrifice ends not in ashes, is not dispersed in smoke, wants neither wood, nor fire, nor knife. For it hath 
both fire and a knife, even the Holy Spirit. Using this knife, circumcise the superfluous and alien portion 
of thy heart; open the closedness of thine ears, for vices and evil desires are wont to stop the way against 
the entrance of the word. The desire of money, when it is set before one, permits not to hear the word 
concerning almsgiving; and malice when it is present raises a wall against the teaching concerning love; 
and some other malady falling on in its turn, makes the soul yet more dull to all things. Let us then do 
away these wicked desires; it is enough to have willed, and all are quenched. For let us not, I entreat, look 
to this, that the love of wealth is a tyrannical thing, but that the tyranny is that of our own 
slackmindedness. Many indeed say that they do not even know what money is. For this desire is not a 
natural one; such as are natural were implanted in us from the first, from the beginning, but as for gold 
and silver, for a long time not even what it is was known. Whence then grew this desire? From vainglory 
and extreme slackmindedness. For of desires some are necessary, some natural, some neither the one nor 
the other. For example, those which if not gratified destroy the creature are both natural and necessary, 
as the desire of meat and drink and sleep; carnal desire is natural indeed but not necessary, for many have 


got the better of it, and have not died. But the desire of wealth is neither natural nor necessary, but 
superfluous; and if we choose we need not admit its beginning. At any rate, Christ speaking of virginity 
saith, “He that is able to receive it, let him receive it.” ( Matt. xix. 12.) But concerning riches not so, but 
how? “Except a man forsake all that he hath, he is not worthy of Me.” ( Luke xiv. 33.) What was easy He 
recommended, but what goes beyond the many He leaveth to choice. Why then do we deprive ourselves of 
all excuse? The man who is made captive by some more tyrannical passion shall not suffer a heavy 
punishment, but he who is subdued by a weak one is deprived of all defense. For what shall we reply when 
He saith, “Ye saw Me hungry and fed Me not”? ( Matt. xxv. 42 ); what excuse shall we have? We shall 
certainly plead poverty; yet we are not poorer than that widow, who by throwing in two mites overshot all 
the rest. For God requireth not the quantity of the offering, but the measure of the mind; and that He doth 
so, comes from His tender care. Let us then, admiring His lovingkindness, contribute what is in our power, 
that having both in this life and in that which is to come obtained in abundance the lovingkindness of God, 
we may be able to enjoy the good things promised to us, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxV 
JOHN XIV. 15-17 


“Tf ye love Me, keep My commandments. And I will pray the Father, and He shall give you another 
Comforter, that He may abide with you forever; even the Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot receive, 
because it seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him.” 


[1.] We need everywhere works and actions, not a mere show of words. For to say and to promise is easy 
for any one, but to act is not equally easy. Why have I made these remarks? Because there are many at 
this time who say that they fear and love God, but in their works show the contrary; but God requireth 
that love which is shown by works. Wherefore He said to the disciples, “If ye love Me, keep My 
commandments.” For after He had told them, “Whatsoever ye shall ask, I will do it,” that they might not 
deem the mere “asking” to be availing, He added, “If ye love Me,” “then,” He saith, “I will do it.” And 
since it was likely that they would be troubled when they heard that, “I go to the Father,” He telleth them 
“to be troubled now is not to love, to love is to obey My words. I have given you a commandment that ye 
love one another, that ye do so to each other as I have done to you; this is love, to obey these My words, 
and to yield to Him who is the object of your love.” 


“And I will ask the Father, and He shall give you another Comforter.” Again His speech is one of 
condescension. For since it was probable, that they not yet knowing Him would eagerly seek His society, 
His discourse, His presence in the flesh, and would admit of no consolation when He was absent, what 
saith He? “I will ask the Father, and He shall give you another Comforter,” that is, “Another like unto Me.” 
Let those be ashamed who have the disease of Sabellius, who hold not the fitting opinion concerning the 
Spirit. For the marvel of this discourse is this, that it hath stricken down contradictory heresies with the 
same blow. For by saying “another,” He showeth the difference of Person, and by “Paraclete,” the 
connection of Substance. But why said He, “I will ask the Father”? Because had He said, “I will send 
Him,” they would not have so much believed and now the object is that He should be believed. For 
afterwards He declares that He Himself sendeth Him, saying, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost” ( c. xx. 22 ); 
but in this place He telleth them that He asketh the Father, so as to render His discourse credible to them. 
Since John saith of Him, “Of His fullness have all we received” (c. i. 16 ); but what He had, how receiveth 
He from another? And again, “He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” ( Luke iii. 16.) “But 
what had He more than the Apostles, if He was about to ask It of His Father in order to give It to others, 
when they often even without prayer appear to have done thus?” And how, if It is sent according to 
request from the Father, doth It descend of Itself? And how is that which is everywhere present sent by 
Another, that which “divideth to every man severally as He will” ( 1 Cor. xii. 11 ), and which saith with 
authority, “Separate Me Paul and Barnabas”? ( Acts xiii. 2.) Those ministers were ministering unto God, 
yet still It called them authoritatively to Its own work; not that It called them to any different work, but in 
order to show Its power. “What then,” saith some one, “is, I will ask the Father’?” (He saith it) to show the 
time of Its coming. For when He had cleansed them by the sacrifice, then the Holy Ghost lighted upon 
them. “And why, while He was with them, came it not?” Because the sacrifice was not yet offered. But 
when afterwards sin had been loosed, and they were being sent forth to dangers, and were stripping 
themselves for the contest, then need was that the Anointer should come. “But why did not the Spirit 
come immediately after the Resurrection?” In order that being greatly desirous of It, they might receive It 
with great joy. For as long as Christ was with them, they were not in tribulation; but when He departed, 
being made defenseless and thrown into much fear, they would receive It with much readiness. 


“He remaineth with you.” This showeth that even after death It departeth not. But lest when they heard of 
the “Paraclete,” they should imagine a second Incarnation, and expect to see It with their eyes, He setteth 
them right by saying, “Whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth Him not.” “He will not be with 
you as I have been, but will dwell in your very souls”; for this is the, “shall be in you.” He calleth it the 
“Spirit of truth”; thus explaining the types in the Old Testament. “That He may be with you.” What is, 
“may be with you”? That which He saith Himself, that “I am with you.” ( Matt. xxviii. 20.) Besides, He also 
implieth something else, that “the case of the Spirit shall not be the same as Mine, He shall never leave 


you.” “Whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth Him not.” “Why, what is there belonging to the 
other Persons that is visible?” Nothing; but He speaketh here of knowledge; at least He addeth, “neither 
knoweth Him.” For He is wont, in the case of exact knowledge, to call it “sight”; because sight is clearer 
than the other senses, by this He always representeth exact knowledge. By “world,” He here speaketh of 
“the wicked,” thus too comforting the disciples by giving to them a special gift. See in how many 
particulars He raised His discourse concerning It. He said, “He is Another like unto Me”; He said, “He will 
not leave you”; He said, “Unto you alone He cometh, as also did I”; He said, that “He remaineth in you”; 
but not even so did He drive out their despondency. For they still sought Him and His society. To cure then 
this feeling, He saith, 


Ver. 18. “I will not leave you orphans, I will come unto you.” 


[2.] “Fear not,” He saith, “I said not that I would send you another Comforter, as though I were Myself 
withdrawing from you for ever; I said not that He remaineth with you, as though I should see you no more. 
For I also Myself will come to you, I will not leave you orphans.” Because when commencing He said, 
“Little children,” therefore He saith also here, “I will not leave you orphans.” At first then He told them, 
“Ye shall come whither I go”; and, “In My Father’s house there are many mansions”; but here, since that 
time was long, He giveth them the Spirit; and when, not knowing what it could be of which He spoke, they 
were not sufficiently comforted, “I will not leave you orphans,” He saith; for this they chiefly required. But 
since the, “I will come to you,” was the saying of one declaring a “presence,” observe how in order that 
they might not again seek for the same kind of presence as before, He did not clearly tell them this thing, 
but hinted at it; for having said, 


Ver. 19. “Yet a little while, and the world seeth Me not”; He added, “but ye see Me.” 


As though He had said, “I come indeed to you, but not in the same way as before, ever being with you day 
by day.” And lest they should say, “How then saidst Thou to the Jews, Henceforth ye shall not see Me?” He 
solveth the contradiction by saying, “to you alone”; for such also is the nature of the Spirit. 


“Because I live, ye shall live also.” 


For the Cross doth not finally separate us, but only hideth for a little moment; and by “life” He seemeth to 
me to mean not the present only, but the future also. 


Ver. 20. “At that day ye shall know that am in the Father, and you in Me, and I in you.” 


With regard to the Father, these words refer to Essence; with regard to the disciples, to agreement of 
mind and help from God. “And how, tell me, is this reasonable?” saith some one. And how, pray, is the 
contrary reasonable? For great and altogether boundless is the interval between Christ and the disciples. 
And if the same words are employed, marvel not; for the Scripture is often wont to use in different senses 
the same words, when applied to God and to men. Thus we are called “gods,” and “sons of God,” yet the 
word hath not the same force when applied to us and to God. And the Son is called “Image,” and “Glory”; 
so are we, but great is the interval between us. Again, “Ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s” ( 1 Cor. iii. 23 
), but not in like manner as Christ is God’s are we Christ’s. But what is it that He saith? “When I am 
arisen,” He saith, “ye shall know that I am not separated from the Father, but have the same power with 
Him, and that I am with you continually, when facts proclaim the aid which cometh to you from Me, when 
your enemies are kept down, and you speak boldly, when dangers are removed from your path, when the 
preaching of the Gospel flourisheth day by day, when all yield and give ground to the word of true 
religion. “As the Father hath sent Me, so send I you.” ( c. xx. 21.) Seest thou that here also the word hath 
not the same force? for if we take it as though it had, the Apostles will differ in nothing from Christ. But 
why saith He, “Then ye shall know”? Because then they saw Him risen and conversing with them, then 
they learnt the exact faith; for great was the power of the Spirit, which taught them all things. 


[3.] Ver. 21. “He that hath My commandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth Me.” 


It is not enough merely to have them, we need also an exact keeping of them. But why doth He frequently 
say the same thing to them? as, “If ye love Me, ye will keep My commandments” ( ver. 15 ); and, “He that 
hath My commandments and keepeth them”; and, “If any one heareth My word and keepeth it, he it is 
that loveth Me—he that heareth not My words, loveth Me not.” ( Ver. 24.) I think that He alluded to their 
despondency; for since He had uttered many wise sayings to them concerning death, saying, “He that 
hateth his life in this world shall save it unto life eternal” ( c. xii. 25 ); and, “Unless a man take his cross 
and follow Me, he is not worthy of Me” ( Matt. x. 38 ); and is about to say other things besides, rebuking 
them, He saith, “Think ye that ye suffer sorrow from love? The not sorrowing would be a sign of love.” 
And because He wished all along to establish this, as He went on He summed up His discourse in this 
same point; “If ye loved Me,” He saith, “ye would have rejoiced, because—I go to My Father” ( ver. 28 ), 
but now ye are in this state through cowardice. To be thus disposed towards death is not for those who 
remember My commandments; for you ought to be crucified, if you truly loved Me, for My word exhorteth 
you not to be afraid of those that kill the body. Those that are such both the Father loveth and I. “And I will 
manifest Myself unto him. Then saith Judas, 


Ver. 22. “How is it that Thou wilt manifest Thyself unto us?” 


Seest thou that their soul was close pressed with fear? For he was confounded and troubled, and thought 
that as we see dead men in a dream, so He also would be seen. In order therefore that they might not 
imagine this, hear what He saith. 


Ver. 23. “I and the Father will come unto him, and make Our abode with him.” 


All but saying, “As the Father revealeth Himself, so also do I.” And not in this way only He removed the 
suspicion, but also by saying, “We will make Our abode with him,” a thing which doth not belong to 
dreams. But observe, I pray you, the disciple confounded, and not daring to say plainly what he desired to 
say. For he said not, “Woe to us, that Thou diest, and will come to us as the dead come”; he spake not 
thus; but, “How is it that Thou wilt show Thyself to us, and not unto the world?” Jesus then saith, that “I 
accept you, because ye keep My commandments.” In order that they might not, when they should see Him 
afterwards, deem Him to be an apparition, therefore He saith these things beforehand. And that they 
might not deem that He would appear to them so as I have said, He telleth them also the reason, “Because 
ye keep My commandments”; He saith that the Spirit also will appear in like manner. Now if after having 
companied with Him so long time, they cannot yet endure that Essence, or rather cannot even imagine It, 
what would have been their case had He appeared thus to them at the first? on this account also He ate 
with them, that the action might not seem to be an illusion. For if they thought this when they saw Him 
walking on the waters, although His wonted form was seen by them, and He was not far distant, what 
would they have imagined had they suddenly seen Him arisen whom they had seen taken and swathed? 
Wherefore He continually telleth them that He will appear, and why He will appear, and how, that they 
may not suppose Him to be an apparition. 


Ver. 24. “He that loveth Me not keepeth not My sayings; and the word which ye hear is not Mine, but the 
Father’s which sent Me.” 


“So that he that heareth not these sayings not only doth not love Me, but neither doth he love the Father.” 
For if this is the sure proof of love, the hearing the commandments, and these are of the Father, he that 
heareth them loveth not the Son only, but the Father also. “And how is the word thine’ and not thine’?” 
This means, “I speak not without the Father, nor say anything of Myself contrary to what seemeth good to 
Him.” 


Ver. 25. “These things have I spoken unto you, being yet present with you.” 


Since these sayings were not clear, and since some they did not understand, and doubted about the 
greater number, in order that they might not be again confused, and say, “What commands?” He released 
them from all their perplexity, saying, 


Ver. 26. “The Comforter, whom the Father shall send in My Name, He shall teach you.” 


“Perhaps these things are not clear to you now, but He’ is a clear teacher of them.” And the, “remaineth 
with you” ( ver. 17 ), is the expression of One implying that Himself will depart. Then that they may not be 
grieved, He saith, that as long as He should remain with them and the Spirit should not come, they would 
be unable to comprehend anything great or sublime. And this He said to prepare them to bear nobly His 
departure, as that which was to be the cause of great blessings to them. He continually calleth Him 
“Comforter,” because of the afflictions which then possessed them. And since even after hearing these 
things they were troubled, when they thought of the sorrows, the wars, His departure, see how He 
calmeth them again by saying, 


Ver. 27. “Peace I leave to you.” 


All but saying, “What are ye harmed by the trouble of the world, provided ye be at peace with Me? For 
this peace is not of the same kind as that. The one is external, is often mischievous and unprofitable, and 
is no advantage to those who possess it; but I give you peace of such a kind that ye be at peace with one 
another, which thing rendereth you stronger.” And because He said again, “I leave,” which was the 
expression of One departing, and enough to confound them, therefore He again saith, 


“Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 
Seest thou that they were affected partly by loving affection, partly by fear? 


Ver. 28. “Ye have heard how I said unto you, I go away, and come again unto you. If ye loved Me, ye would 
rejoice because I said, I go unto the Father; for My Father is greater than I.” 


[4.] And what joy would this bring to them? What consolation? What then mean the words? They did not 
yet know concerning the Resurrection, nor had they right opinion concerning Him; (for how could they, 
who did not even know that He would rise again?) but they thought that the Father was mighty. He saith 
then, that “If ye are fearful for Me, as not able to defend Myself, and if ye are not confident that I shall see 
you again after the Crucifixion, yet when ye heard that I go to the Father, ye ought then to have rejoiced 


and be able to enjoy the eternal good things; but should happen, either from ignorance or involuntary 
circumstances, after the seal and redemption, to fall into sins or transgressions so as to be quite carried 
away; such a man is entirely rejected by God. For to every one who has turned to God in truth, and with 
his whole heart, the doors are open, and the thrice-glad Father receives His truly repentant son. And true 
repentance is to be no longer bound in the same sins for which He denounced death against Himself, but 
to eradicate them completely from the soul. For on their extirpation God takes up His abode again in thee. 
For it is said there is great and exceeding joy and festival in the heavens with the Father and the angels 
when one sinner turns and repents. Wherefore also He cries, “I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” “I 
desire not the death, but the repentance of the sinner.” “Though your sins be as scarlet wool, I will make 
them white as snow; though they be blacker than darkness, I will wash and make them like white wool.” 
For it is in the power of God alone to grant the forgiveness of sins, and not to impute transgressions; since 
also the Lord commands us each day to forgive the repenting brethren. “And if we, being evil, know to 
give good gifts,” much more is it the nature of the Father of mercies, the good Father of all consolation, 
much pitying, very merciful, to be long-suffering, to wait for those who have turned. And to turn is really 
to cease from our sins, and to look no longer behind. 


XL. Forgiveness of past sins, then, God gives; but of future, each one gives to himself. And this is to 
repent, to condemn the past deeds, and beg oblivion of them from the Father, who only of all is able to 
undo what is done, by mercy proceeding from Him, and to blot out former sins by the dew of the Spirit. 
“For by the state in which I find you will I judge,” also, is what in each case the end of all cries aloud. So 
that even in the case of one who has done the greatest good deeds in his life, but at the end has run 
headlong into wickedness, all his former pains are profitless to him, since at the catastrophe of the drama 
he has given up his part; while it is possible for the man who formerly led a bad and dissolute life, on 
afterwards repenting, to overcome in the time after repentance the evil conduct of a long time. But it 
needs great carefulness, just as bodies that have suffered by protracted disease need regimen and special 
attention. Thief, dost thou wish to get forgiveness? steal no more. Adulterer, burn no more. Fornicator, live 
for the future chastely. Thou who hast robbed, give back, and give back more than [thou tookest]. False 
witness, practice truth. Perjurer, swear no more, and extirpate the rest of the passions, wrath, lust, grief, 
fear; that thou mayest be found at the end to have previously in this world been reconciled to the 
adversary. It is then probably impossible all at once to eradicate inbred passions; but by God’s power and 
human intercession, and the help of brethren, and sincere repentance, and constant care, they are 
corrected. 


XLI. Wherefore it is by all means necessary for thee, who art pompous, and powerful, and rich, to set over 
thyself some man of God as a trainer and governor. Reverence, though it be but one man; fear, though it 
be but one man. Give yourself to hearing, though it be but one speaking freely, using harshness, and at the 
same time healing. For it is good for the eyes not to continue always wanton, but to weep and smart 
sometimes, for greater health. So also nothing is more pernicious to the soul than uninterrupted pleasure. 
For it is blinded by melting away, if it remain unmoved by bold speech. Fear this man when angry; be 
pained at his groaning; and reverence him when making his anger to cease; and anticipate him when he is 
deprecating punishment. Let him pass many sleepless nights for thee, interceding for thee with God, 
influencing the Father with the magic of familiar litanies. For He does not hold out against His children 
when they beg His pity. And for you he will pray purely, held in high honour as an angel of God, and 
grieved not by you, but for you. This is sincere repentance. “God is not mocked,” nor does He give heed to 
vain words. For He alone searches the marrow and reins of the heart, and hears those that are in the fire, 
and listens to those who supplicate in the whale’s belly; and is near to all who believe, and far from the 
ungodly if they repent not. 


XLII. And that you may be still more confident, that repenting thus truly there remains for you a sure hope 
of salvation, listen to a tale, which is not a tale but a narrative, handed down and committed to the 
custody of memory, about the Apostle John. For when, on the tyrant’s death, he returned to Ephesus from 
the isle of Patmos, he went away, being invited, to the contiguous territories of the nations, here to 
appoint bishops, there to set in order whole Churches, there to ordain such as were marked out by the 
Spirit. 


Having come to one of the cities not far off (the name of which some give ), and having put the brethren to 
rest in other matters, at last, looking to the bishop appointed, and seeing a youth, powerful in body, 
comely in appearance, and ardent, said, “This (youth) I commit to you in all earnestness, in the presence 
of the Church, and with Christ as witness.” And on his accepting and promising all, he gave the same 
injunction and testimony. And he set out for Ephesus. And the presbyter taking home the youth committed 
to him, reared, kept, cherished, and finally baptized him. After this he relaxed his stricter care and 
guardianship, under the idea that the seal of the Lord he had set on him was a complete protection to him. 
But on his obtaining premature freedom, some youths of his age, idle, dissolute, and adepts in evil 
courses, corrupt him. First they entice him by many costly entertainments; then afterwards by night 
issuing forth for highway robbery, they take him along with them. Then they dared to execute together 
something greater. And he by degrees got accustomed; and from greatness of nature, when he had gone 
aside from the right path, and like a hard-mouthed and powerful horse, had taken the bit between his 
teeth, rushed with all the more force down into the depths. And having entirely despaired of salvation in 
God, he no longer meditated what was insignificant, but having perpetrated some great exploit, now that 


because I go away to One that is greater, and able to undo all dangers.” “Ye have heard how I said unto 
you.” Why hath He put this? Because, He saith, “I am so firmly confident about the things which come to 
pass, that I even foretell them, so far am I from fearing.” This also is the meaning of what follows. 


Ver. 29. “And now I have told you before it come to pass, that when it is come to pass, ye might believe 
that I Am.” As though He had said, “Ye would not have known, had I not told you. And I should not have 
told you, had I not been confident.” Seest thou that the speech is one of condescension? for when He 
saith, “Think ye that I cannot pray to the Father, and He shall presently give Me more than twelve legions 
of Angels” ( Matt. xxvi. 53 ), He speaketh to the secret thoughts of the hearers; since no one, even in the 
height of madness, would say that He was not able to help Himself, but needed Angels; but because they 
thought of Him as a man, therefore He spoke of “twelve legions of Angels.” Yet in truth He did but ask 
those who came to take Him a question, and cast them backwards. ( c. xviii. 6.) (If any one say that the 
Father is greater, inasmuch as He is the cause of the Son, we will not contradict this. But this doth not by 
any means make the Son to be of a different Essence.) But what He saith, is of this kind: “As long as I am 
here, it is natural that you should deem that I am in danger; but when I am gone there,’ be confident that 
I am in safety; for Him none will be able to overcome.” All these words were addressed to the weakness of 
the disciples, for, “I Myself am confident, and care not for death.” On this account, He said, “I have told 
you these things before they come to pass”; “but since,” He saith, “ye are not yet able to receive the 
saying concerning them, I bring you comfort even from the Father, whom ye entitle great.” Having thus 
consoled them, He again telleth them sorrowful things, 


Ver. 30. “Hereafter I will not talk with you.” Wherefore? “For the ruler of this world cometh, and hath 
nothing in Me.” 


By “ruler of this world,” He meaneth the devil, calling wicked men also by the same name. For he ruleth 
not heaven and earth, since he would have been subverted, and cast down all things, but he ruleth over 
those who give themselves up to him. Wherefore He calleth him, “the ruler of the darkness of this world,” 
in this place again calling evil deeds, “darkness.” “What then, doth the devil slay Thee?” By no means; “he 
hath nothing in Me.” “How then do they kill Thee?” Because I will it, and, 


Ver. 31. “That the world may know that I love the Father.’“ 


“For being not subject,” He saith, “to death, nor a debtor to it, I endure it through My love to the Father.” 
This He saith, that He may again rouse their souls, and that they may learn that not unwillingly but 
willingly He goeth to this thing, and that He doth it despising the devil. It was not enough for Him to have 
said, “Yet a little while I am with you” (c. vii. 33 ), but He continually handleth this painful subject, (with 
good reason,) until He should make it acceptable to them, by weaving along with it pleasant things. 
Wherefore at one time He saith, “I go, and I come again”; and, “That where I there ye may be also”; and, 
“Ye cannot follow Me now, but afterwards ye shall follow Me”; and, “I go to the Father”; and, “The Father 
is greater than I”; and, “Before it come to pass, I have told you”; and, “I do not suffer these things from 
constraint, but from love for the Father.” So that they might consider, that the action could not be 
destructive nor hurtful, if at least He who greatly loved Him, and was greatly loved by Him, so willed. On 
this account, while intermingling these pleasant words, He continually uttered the painful ones also, 
practicing their minds. For both the, “remaineth with you” (c. xvi. 7 ), and, “My departure is expedient for 
you,” were expressions of One giving comfort. For this reason He spake by anticipation ten thousand 
sayings concerning the Spirit, the, “Is in you,” and, “The world cannot receive,” and, “He shall bring all 
things to your remembrance,” and, “Spirit of truth,” and, “Holy Spirit,” and, “Comforter,” and that “It is 
expedient for you,” in order that they might not despond, as though there would be none to stand before 
and help them. “It is expedient,” He saith, showing that It would make them spiritual. 


[5.] This at least, we see, was what took place. For they who now trembled and feared, after they had 
received the Spirit sprang into the midst of dangers, and stripped themselves for the contest against steel, 
and fire, and wild beasts, and seas, and every kind of punishment; and they, the unlettered and ignorant, 
discoursed so boldly as to astonish their hearers. For the Spirit made them men of iron instead of men of 
clay, gave them wings, and allowed them to be cast down by nothing human. For such is that grace; if it 
find despondency, it disperses it; if evil desires, it consumes them; if cowardice, it casts it out, and doth 
not allow one who has partaken of it to be afterwards mere man, but as it were removing him to heaven 
itself, causes him to image to himself all that is there. ( Acts iv. 32, and ii. 46.) On this account no one said 
that any of the things that he possessed was his own, but they continued in prayer, in praise, and in 
singleness of heart. For this the Holy Spirit most requireth, for “the fruit of the Spirit is joy, peace—faith, 
meek ness.” ( Gal. v. 22, 23.) “And yet spiritual persons often grieve,” saith some one. But that sorrow is 
sweeter than joy. Cain was sorrowful, but with the sorrow of the world; Paul was sorrowful, but with godly 
sorrow. Everything that is spiritual brings the greatest gain, just as everything that is worldly the utmost 
loss. Let us then draw to us the invincible aid of the Spirit, by keeping the commandments, and then we 
shall be nothing inferior to the Angels. For neither are they therefore of this character, because they are 
incorporeal, for were this the case, no incorporeal being would have become wicked, but the will is in 
every case the cause of all. Wherefore among incorporeal beings some have been found worse than men 
or things irrational, and among those having bodies some better than the incorporeal. All just men, for 
instance, whatever were their righteous deeds, did them while dwelling on earth, and having bodies. For 


they dwelt on earth as those who were pilgrims and strangers; but in heaven, as citizens. Then say not 
thou either, “I am clothed with flesh, I cannot get the mastery, nor undertake the toils which are for the 
sake of virtue.” Do not accuse the Creator. For if the wearing the flesh make virtue impossible, then the 
fault is not ours. But that it does not make it impossible, the band of saints has shown. A nature of flesh 
did not prevent Paul from becoming what he was, nor Peter from receiving the keys of heaven; and Enoch 
also, having worn flesh, was translated, and not found. So also Elias was caught up with the flesh. 
Abraham also with Isaac and his grandson shone brightly, having the flesh; and Joseph in the flesh 
struggled against that abandoned woman. But why speak I of the flesh? For though thou place a chain 
upon the flesh, no harm is done. “Though I am bound,” saith Paul, yet “the word of God is not bound.” ( 2 
Tim. ii. 9.) And why speak I of bonds and chains? Add to these the prison, and bars, yet neither are these 
any hindrance to virtue; at least so Paul hath instructed us. For the bond of the soul is not iron but 
cowardice, and the desire of wealth, and the ten thousand passions. These bind us, though our body be 
free. “But,” saith some one, “these have their origin from the body.” An excuse this, and a false pretense. 
For had they been produced from the body, all would have undergone them. For as we cannot escape 
weariness, and sleep, and hunger, and thirst, since they belong to our nature; so too these, if they were of 
the same kind, would not allow any one to be exempt from their tyranny; but since many escape them, it is 
clear that such things are the faults of a careless soul. Let us then put a stop to this, and not accuse the 
body, but subdue it to the soul, that having it under command, we may enjoy the everlasting good things, 
through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXXVI 


JOHN XIV. 31; XV. 1 


“Arise, let us go hence. I am the true Vine, (ye are the branches, ) and My Father is the Husbandman.” 


[1.] Ignorance’ makes the soul timid and unmanly, just as instruction in heavenly doctrines makes it great 
and sublime. For when it has enjoyed no care, it is in a manner timid, not by nature but by will. For when I 
see the man who once was brave, now become a coward, I say that this latter feeling no longer belongs to 
nature, for what is natural is immutable. Again, when I see those who but now were cowards all at once 
become daring, I pass the same judgment, and refer all to will. Since even the disciples were very fearful, 
before they had learned what they ought, and had been deemed worthy of the gift of the Spirit; yet 
afterwards they became bolder than lions. So Peter, who could not bear the threat of a damsel, was hung 
with his head downwards, and was scourged, and though he endured ten thousand dangers, would not be 
silent, but enduring what he endured as though it were a dream, in such a situation spake boldly; but not 
so before the Crucifixion. Wherefore Christ said, “Arise, let us go hence.” “But why, tell me? Did he not 
know the hour at which Judas would come upon Him? Or perhaps He feared lest he should come and seize 
them, and lest the plotters should be upon him before he had furnished his most excellent teaching.” Away 
with the thought! these things are far from His dignity. “If then He did not fear, why did He remove them, 
and then after finish ing His discourse lead them into a garden known to Judas? And even had Judas come, 
could He not have blinded their eyes, as He also did when the traitor was not present? Why did He 
remove them?” He alloweth the disciples a little breathing time. For it was likely that they, as being in a 
conspicuous place, would tremble and fear, both on the account of the time and the place, (for it was the 
depth of night,) and would not give heed to His words, but would be continually turning about, and 
imagining that they heard those who were to set upon them; and that more especially when their Master’s 
speech made them expect evil. For, “yet a little while,” He saith, “and I am not with you,” and, “the ruler 
of this world cometh.” Since now when they heard these and the like words they were troubled, as though 
they should certainly be taken immediately, He leadeth them to another place, in order that thinking 
themselves in safety, they might listen to Him without fear. For they were about to hear lofty doctrines. 
Therefore He saith, “Arise, let us go hence.” Then He addeth, and saith, “I am the Vine, ye are the 
branches.” What willeth He to imply by the comparison? That the man who gives no heed to His words 
can have no life, and that the miracles about to take place, would be wrought by the power of Christ. “My 
Father is the Husbandman.” “How then? Doth the Son need a power working within?” Away with the 
thought! this example does not signify this. Observe with what exactness He goeth through the 
comparison. He saith not that the “root” enjoys the care of the Husbandman, but, “the branches.” And the 
foot is brought in in this place for no other purpose, but that they may learn that they can work nothing 
without His power, and that they ought to be united with Him by faith as the branch with the vine. 


Ver. 2. “Every branch in Me that beareth not fruit the Father taketh away.” 
Here He alludeth to the manner of life, showing that without works it is not possible to be in Him. 
“And every branch that beareth fruit, He purgeth it.” 


That is, “causeth it to enjoy great care.” Yet the root requires care rather than the branches, in being dug 
about, and cleared, yet about this He saith nothing here, but all about the branches. Showing that He is 
sufficient to Himself, and that the disciples need much help from the Husbandman, although they be very 
excellent. Wherefore He saith, “that which beareth fruit, He purgeth it.” The one branch, because it is 
fruitless, cannot even remain in the Vine, but for the other, because it beareth fruit, He rendereth it more 


fruitful. This, some one might assert, was said with relation also to the persecutions then coming upon 
them. For the “purgeth it,” is “pruneth,” which makes the branch bear better. Whence it is shown, that 
persecutions rather make men stronger. Then, lest they should ask concerning whom He said these 
things, and lest He should throw them back into anxiety, He saith, 


Ver. 3. “Now ye are clean through the word which I have spoken unto you.” 


Seest thou how He introduceth Himself as tending the branches? “I have cleansed you,” He saith; yet 
above He declareth that the Father doth this. But there is no separation between the Father and the Son. 
“And now your part also must be performed.” Then to show that He did not this as needing their ministry, 
but for their advancement, He addeth, 


Ver. 4. “As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide in the vine, so neither can he who abideth 
not in Me.” 


For that they might not be separated from Him by timidity, He fasteneth and glueth to Himself their souls 
slackened through fear, and holdeth out to them good hopes for the future. For the root remains, but to be 
taken away, or to be left, belongs to the branches. Then having urged them on in both ways, by things 
pleasant and things painful, He requireth first what is to be done on our side. 


Ver. 5. “He that abideth in Me, and I in him.” 


Seest thou that the Son contributeth not less than the Father towards the care of the disciples? The 
Father purgeth, but He keepeth them in Himself. The abiding in the root is that which maketh the 
branches to be fruit-bearing. For that which is not purged, if it remain on the root, bears fruit, though 
perhaps not so much as it ought; but that which remains not, bears none at all. But still the “purging” also 
hath been shown to belong to the Son, and the “abiding in the root,” to the Father, who also begat the 
Root. Seest thou how all is common, both the “purging,” and the enjoying the virtue which is from the 
root? 


[2.] Now it were a great penalty, the being able to do nothing, but He stayeth not the punishment at this 
point, but carrieth on His discourse farther. 


Ver. 6. “He is cast forth,” He saith. 


No longer enjoying the benefit of the husbandman’s hand. “And is withered.” That is, if he had aught of 
the root, he loses it; if any grace, he is stripped of this, and is bereft of the help and life which proceed 
from it. And what the end? “He is cast into the fire.” Not such he who abideth with Him. Then He showeth 
what it is to “abide,” and saith, 


Ver. 7. “If My words abide in you.” 


Seest thou that with reason I said above, that He seeketh the proof by works? For when He had said, 
“Whatsoever ye shall ask I will do it” ( c. xiv. 14, 15 ), He added, “If ye love Me, ye will keep My 
commandments.” And here, “If ye abide in Me, and My words abide in you.” 


“Ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 


This He said to show that they who plotted against Him should be burnt up, but that “they” should bear 
fruit. Then transferring the fear from them to the others, and showing that they should be invincible, He 
saith, 


Ver. 8. “Herein is My Father glorified, that ye be My disciples, and bear much fruit.” 


Hence He maketh His discourse credible, for if the bearing fruit pertains to the glory of the Father, He 
will not neglect His own glory. “And ye shall be My disciples.” Seest thou how he that beareth fruit, he is 
the disciple? But what is, “In this is the Father glorified”? “He rejoiceth when ye abide in Me, when ye 
bear fruit.” 


Ver. 9. “As the Father hath loved Me, so have I loved you.” 


Here at length He speaketh in a more human manner, for this, as spoken to men, has its peculiar force. 
Since what a measure of love did He manifest, who chose to die, who counted worthy of such honor those 
who were His slaves, His haters, His open enemies, and led them up to the heavens! “If then I love you, be 
bold; if it be the glory of My Father that ye bear fruit, imagine nothing ill.” Then that He may not make 
them supine, observe how He braceth them again, 


“Continue ye in My love.” 
“For this ye have the power to do.” And how shall this be? 


Ver. 10. “If ye keep My commandments, even as I have kept my Father’s commandments.” 


Again, His discourse proceedeth in a human way; for certainly the Lawgiver would not be subject to 
commandments. Seest thou that here also, as I am always saying, this is declared because of the infirmity 
of the hearers? For He chiefly speaketh to their suspicions, and by every means showeth them that they 
are in safety, and that their enemies are being lost, and that all, whatever they have, they have from the 
Son, and that, if they show forth a pure life, none shall ever have the mastery over them. And observe that 
He discourseth with them in a very authoritative manner, for He said not, “abide in the love of My Father,” 
but, “in Mine”; then, lest they should say, “when Thou hast set us at war with all men, Thou leavest us, 
and departest,” He showeth that He doth not leave them, but is so joined to them if they will, as the 
branch in the vine. Then, lest from confidence they should become supine, He saith not that the blessing 
cannot be removed if they are slack-minded. And in order not to refer the action to Himself, and so make 
them more apt to fall, He saith, “Herein is My Father glorified.” For everywhere He manifesteth His own 
and His Father’s love towards them. Not the things of the Jews, then, were “glory,” but those which they 
were about to receive. And that they might not say, “we have been driven from the possessions of our 
fathers, we have been deserted, we have become naked, and destitute of all things,” “Look,” He saith, “on 
Me. I am loved by the Father, yet still I suffer these things appointed. And so I am not now leaving you 
because I love you not. For if I am slain, and take not this for a proof of not being loved by the Father, 
neither ought ye to be troubled. For, if ye continue in My love, these dangers shall not be able to do you 
any mischief on the score of love.” 


[3.] Since then love is a thing mighty and irresistible, not a bare word, let us manifest it by our actions. He 
reconciled us when we were His enemies, let us, now that we have become His friends, remain so. He led 
the way, let us at least follow; He loveth us not for His own advantage, (for He needeth nothing,) let us at 
least love Him for our profit; He loved us being His enemies, let us at least love Him being our friend. At 
present we do the contrary; for every day God is blasphemed through us, through our plunderings, 
through our covetousness. And perhaps one of you will say, “Every day thy discourse is about 
covetousness.” Would that I could speak about it every night too; would that I could do so, following you 
about in the market-place, and at your table; would that both wives, and friends, and children, and 
domestics, and tillers of the soil, and neighbors, and the very pavement and walls, could ever shout forth 
this word, that so we might perchance have relaxed a little. For this malady hath seized upon all the 
world, and occupies the souls of all, and great is the tyranny of Mammon. We have been ransomed by 
Christ, and are the slaves of gold. We proclaim the sovereignty of the one, and obey the other. Whatever 
“he” commands we readily obey, and we have refused to know family, or friendship, or nature, or laws, or 
anything, for him. No one looks up to Heaven, no one thinks about things to come. But there will be a 
time, when there will be no profit even in these words. “In the grave,” it saith, “who shall confess to 
Thee?” Gold is a desirable thing, and procures us much luxury, and makes us to be honored, but not in like 
manner as doth Heaven. For from the wealthy man many even turn aside, and hate him, but him who lives 
virtuously they respect and honor. “But” saith some one “the poor man is derided, even though he be 
virtuous.” Not among men, but brutes. Wherefore he ought not so much as to notice them. For if asses 
were to bray and daws chatter at us, while all wise men commended us, we should not, losing sight of this 
latter audience, have regard to clamors of the brutes; for like to daws, and worse than asses, are they who 
admire present things. Moreover, if an earthly king approve thee, thou makest no account of the many, 
though they all deride thee; but if the Lord of the universe praise thee, seekest thou the good words of 
beetles and gnats? For this is what these men are, compared with God, or rather not even this, but 
something viler, if there be aught such. How long do we wallow in the mire? How long do we set 
sluggards and belly-gods for our judges? They can prove dicers well, drunkards, those who live for the 
belly, but as for virtue and vice, they cannot imagine so much as a dream. If any one taunt thee because 
thou hast not skill to draw the channels of the watercourses, thou wilt not think it any terrible thing, but 
wilt even laugh at him who objects to thee ignorance of this kind; and dost thou, when thou desirest to 
practice virtue, appoint as judges those who know nothing of it? On this account we never reach that art. 
We commit our case not to the practiced, but to the unlearned, and they judge not according to the rules 
of art, but according to their own ignorance. Wherefore, I exhort you, let us despise the many; or rather 
let us desire neither praises, nor possessions, nor wealth, nor deem poverty any evil. For poverty is to us a 
teacher of prudence, and endurance, and all true wisdom. Thus Lazarus lived in poverty, and received a 
crown; Jacob desired to get bread only; and Joseph was in the extreme of poverty, being not merely a 
slave, but also a prisoner; and on this account we admire him the more, and we do not so much praise him 
when he distributed the corn, as when he dwelt in the dungeon: not when he wore the diadem, but when 
the chain; not when he sat upon the throne, but when he was plotted against and sold. Considering then 
all these things, and the crowns twined for us after the conflicts, let us admire not wealth, and honor, and 
luxury, and power, but poverty, and the chain, and bonds, and endurance in the cause of virtue. For the 
end of those things is full of troubles and confusion, and their lot is bound up with this present life; but the 
fruit of these, heaven, and the good things in the heavens, which neither eye hath seen, nor ear heard; 
which may we all obtain, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory 
for ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxXVII 


JOHN XV. 11, 12 


“These things have I spoken unto you, that My joy might remain in you, and that your joy might be full. 


This is My commandment, that ye love one another, as I have loved you.” 


[1.] All things good then have their reward, when they arrive at their proper end, but if they be cut off 
midway, shipwreck ensues. And as a vessel of immense burden, if it reach not the harbor in time, but 
founder in the midst of the sea, gains nothing from the length of the voyage, but even makes the calamity 
greater, in proportion as it has endured more toils; so are those souls which fall back when near the end of 
their labors, and faint in the midst of the struggle. Wherefore Paul said, that glory, and honor, and peace, 
should meet those who ran their course with patient continuance in well-doing. A thing which Christ now 
effecteth in the case of the disciples. ( Rom. ii. 7.) For since He had accepted them, and they rejoiced in 
Him, and then the sudden coming of the Passion and His sad words were likely to cut short their pleasure; 
after having conversed with them sufficiently to soothe them, He addeth, “These things have I spoken 
unto you, that My joy might remain in you, and that your joy might be fulfilled”; that is, “that ye might not 
be separated from Me, that ye might not cut short your course. Ye were rejoicing in Me, and ye were 
rejoicing exceedingly, but despondency hath fallen upon you. This then I remove, that joy may come at the 
last, showing that your present circumstances are fit cause, not for pain, but for pleasure. I saw you 
offended; I despised you not; I said not, Why do ye not continue noble?’ But I spake to you words which 
brought comfort with them. And so I wish ever to keep you in the same love. Ye have heard concerning a 
kingdom, ye rejoiced. In order therefore that your joy might be fulfilled, I have spoken these things unto 
you.” But “this is the commandment, that ye love one another as I have loved you.” Seest thou that the 
love of God is intertwined with our own, and connected like a sort of chain? Wherefore it sometimes saith 
that there are two commandments, sometimes only one. For it is not possible that the man who hath taken 
hold on the first should not possess the second also. For at one time He said, “On this the Law and the 
Prophets hang” ( Matt. xxii. 40 ); and at another, “Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them, for this is the Law and the Prophets.” ( Matt. vii. 12.) And, “Love is the fulfilling of the 
Law.” ( Rom. xiii. 10.) Which He saith also here; for if to abide proceeds from love, and love from the 
keeping of the commandments, and the commandment is that we love one another, then the abiding in 
God proceeds from love towards each other. And He doth not simply speak of love, but declareth also the 
manner, “As I have loved you.” Again He showeth, that His very departure was not of hatred but of love. 
“So that I ought rather to be admired on this account, for I lay down My life for you.” Yet nowhere doth He 
say this in these words, but in a former place, by sketching the best shepherd, and here by exhorting 
them, and by showing the greatness of His love, and Himself, who He is. But wherefore doth He 
everywhere exalt love? Because this is the mark of the disciples, this the bond of virtue. On this account 
Paul saith such great things of it, as being a genuine disciple of Christ, and having had experience of it. 


Ver. 14, 15. “Ye are My friends—henceforth I call you not servants, for the servant knoweth not what his 
lord doeth. Ye are My friends, for all things which I have heard of My Father I have made known unto 


” 


you. 


How then saith He, “I have many things to tell you, but ye cannot bear them now”? ( c. xvi. 12.) By the 
“all” and the “hearing” He showeth nothing else, but that He uttered nothing alien, but only what was of 
the Father. And since to speak of secrets appears to be the strongest proof of friendship, “ye have,” He 
saith, “been deemed worthy even of this communion.” When however He saith “all,” He meaneth, 
“whatever things it was fit that they should hear.” Then He putteth also another sure proof of friendship, 
no common one. Of what sort was that? 


Ver. 16. “Ye have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you.” 
That is, Iran upon your friendship. And He stayed not here, but, 


“T set you,” He saith, (that is, “I planted you,”) “that ye should go,” (He still useth the metaphor of the 
vine,) that is, “that ye should extend yourselves”; “and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should 
remain.” 


“Now if your fruit remain, much more shall ye. For I have not only loved you,” He saith, “but have done 
you the greatest benefits, by extending your branches through all the world.” Seest thou in how many 
ways He showeth His love? By telling them things secret, by having in the first instance run to meet their 
friendship, by granting them the greatest blessings, by suffering for them what then He suffered. After 
this, He showeth that He also remaineth continually with those who shall bring forth fruit; for it is needful 
to enjoy His aid, and so to bear fruit. 


“That whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in My Name, He may give it you.” 


Yet it is the part of the person asked to do the thing asked; but if the Father is asked, how is it that the 
Son doeth it? It is that thou mayest learn that the Son is not inferior to the Father. 


Ver. 17. “These things I command you, that ye love one another.” 


That is, “It is not to upbraid, that I tell you that I lay down My life for you, or that I ran to meet you, but in 
order to lead you into friendship.” Then, since the being persecuted and insulted by the many, was a 
grievous and intolerable thing, and enough to humble even a lofty soul, therefore, after having said ten 


thousand things first, Christ entered upon this matter. Having first smoothed their minds, He thus 
proceedeth to these points, showing that these things too were for their exceeding advantage, as He had 
also shown that the others were. For as He had told them that they ought not to grieve, but rather to 
rejoice, “because I go to the Father,” (since He did this not as deserting but as greatly loving them,) so 
here also He showeth that they ought to rejoice, not grieve. And observe how He effecteth this. He said 
not, “I know that the action is grievous, but bear for My sake, since for My sake also ye suffer,” for this 
reason was not yet sufficient to console them; wherefore letting this pass, He putteth forward another. 
And what is that? It is that this thing would be a sure proof of their former virtue. “And, on the contrary, 
ye ought to grieve, not because ye are hated now but if ye were likely to be loved”; for this He implieth by 
saying, 


Ver. 19. “If ye were of the world, the world would love its own.” 


So that had ye been loved it would be very clear that ye had shown forth signs of wickedness. Then, when 
by saying this first, He did not effect his purpose, He goeth on again with the discourse. 


Ver. 20. “The servant is not greater than his lord. If they have persecuted Me, they will also persecute 


you. 


He showed that in this point they would be most His imitators. For while Christ was in the flesh, men had 
war with Him, but when He was translated, the battle came in the next place upon them. Then because 
owing to their fewness they were terrified at being about to encounter the attack of so great a multitude, 
He raiseth their souls by telling them that it was an especial subject of joy that they were hated by them; 
“For so ye shall share My sufferings. Ye should not therefore be troubled, for ye are not better than I,” as I 
before told you, “The servant is not greater than his lord.” Then there is also a third source of consolation, 
that the Father also is insulted together with them. 


Ver. 21. “But all these things will they do unto you for My Name’s sake, because they know not Him that 
sent Me.” 


That is, “they insult Him also.” Besides this, depriving those others of excuse, and putting also another 
source of comfort, He saith, 


Ver. 22. “If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had not had sin.” 


Showing that they shall do unjustly both what they do against Him and against them. “Why then didst 
Thou bring us into such calamities? Didst Thou not foreknow the wars, the hatred?” Therefore again He 
saith, 


Ver. 23. “He that hateth Me, hateth My Father also.” 


From this also proclaiming beforehand no small punishment against them. For, since they continually 
pretended that they persecuted Him on account of the Father, to deprive them of this excuse He spake 
these words. “They have no excuse. I gave them the teaching which is by words, that by works I added, 
according to the Law of Moses, who bade all men obey one speaking and doing such things, when he 
should both lead to piety, and exhibit the greatest miracles.” And He spake not simply of “signs,” but, 


Ver. 24. “Which none other man did.” 


And of this they themselves are witnesses, speaking in this way; “It was never so seen in Israel” ( Matt. ix. 
33 ); and, “Since the world began was it not heard that any man opened the eyes of one that was born 
blind” ( c. ix. 32 ); and the matter of Lazarus was of the same kind, and all the other acts the same, and 
the mode of wonder-working new, and all beyond thought. “Why then,” saith one, “do they persecute both 
Thee and us?” “Because ye are not of the world. If ye were of the world, the world would love its own.” ( 
Ver. 19.) He first remindeth them of the words which He spake also to His own brethren ( c. vii. 7 ); but 
there he spake more by way of a reflection, lest He should offend them, while here, on the contrary, He 
revealed all. “And how is it clear that it is on this account that we are hated?” “From what was done to 
Me. For, tell Me, which of My words or deeds could they lay hold on, that they would not receive Me?” 
Then since the thing would be astounding to us, He telleth the cause; that is, their wickedness. And He 
stayeth not here either, but introduceth the Prophet ( Ps. xxxv. 19; lxix. 4 ), showing him proclaiming 
before of old time, and saying, that, 


Ver. 25. “They hated Me without a cause.” 


[3.] Which Paul doth also. For when many wondered how that the Jews believed not, he brings in Prophets 
foretelling it of old, and declaring the cause; that their wickedness and pride were the cause of their 
unbelief. “Well then; if they kept not Thy saying, neither will they keep ours; if they persecuted Thee, 
therefore they will persecute us also; if they saw signs, such as none other man wrought; if they heard 
words such as none other spake, and profited nothing; if they hate Thy Father and Thee with Him, 
wherefore,” saith one, “hast Thou sent us in among them? How after this shall we be worthy of belief? 
which of our kindred will give-heed to us?” That they may not therefore be troubled by such thoughts, see 


what sort of comfort he addeth. 


Ver. 26, 27. “When the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of 
Truth, which proceedeth from the Father, He shall testify of Me. And ye also shall bear witness, because 
ye have been with Me from the beginning.” 


“He shall be worthy of belief, for He is the Spirit of Truth.” On this account He called It not “Holy Spirit,” 
but “Spirit of Truth.” But the, “proceedeth from the Father,” showeth that He knoweth all things exactly, 
as Christ also saith of Himself, that “I know whence come and whither I go” (c. viii. 14 ), speaking in that 
place also concerning truth. “Whom will send.” Behold, it is no longer the Father alone, but the Son also 
who sendeth. “And ye too,” He saith, “have a right to be believed, who have been with Me, who have not 
heard from others.” Indeed, the Apostles confidently rely on this circumstance, saying, “We who did eat 
and drink with Him.” ( Acts x. 41.) And to show that this was not merely said to please, the Spirit beareth 
witness to the words spoken. ( Acts x. 44.) 


Ch. xvi. ver. 1. “These things have I spoken unto you, that ye should not be offended.” 
That is, “when ye see many disbelieve, and yourselves ill-treated.” 
Ver. 2. “They shall put you out of the synagogues.” 


(For “the Jews had already agreed, that if any one should confess Christ, he should be put out of the 
synagogues”—c. ix. 22.) 


“Yea, the time cometh, that whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth God service.” 


“They shall so seek after your murder, as of an action pious and pleasing to God.” Then again He addeth 
the consolation, 


Ver. 3. “And these things will they do, because they have not known the Father, nor Me.” 


“Tt is sufficient for your comfort that ye endure these things for My sake, and the Father’s.” Here He 
remindeth them of the blessedness of which He spake at the beginning, “Blessed are ye, when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, for My sake. Rejoice, 
and be exceeding glad; for great is your reward in heaven.” ( Matt. v. 11, 12.) 


Ver. 4. “These things have I told you, that when the time shall come, ye may remember them.” 


“So, judging from these words, deem the rest also trustworthy. For ye will not be able to say, that I 
flatteringly told you only those things which would please you, nor that the words were words of deceit; 
for one who intended to deceive, would not have told you beforehand of matters likely to turn you away. I 
have therefore told you before, that these things might not fall upon you unexpectedly, and trouble you; 
and for another reason besides, that ye might not say, that I did not foreknow that these things would be. 
Remember then that I have told you.” And indeed the heathen always covered their persecutions of them 
by a pretense of their wickedness, driving them out as corrupters; but this did not trouble the disciples 
who had heard beforehand, and knew for what they suffered. The cause of what took place was sufficient 
to rouse their courage. Therefore He everywhere handleth this, saying, “they have not known Me”; and, 
“for My sake they shall do it”; and, “for My Name’s sake, and for the Father’s sake”; and, “I suffered 
first”; and, “from no just cause they dare these things.” 


[4.] Let us too consider these things in our temptations, when we suffer anything from wicked men, 
“looking to the Beginner and Finisher of our faith” ( Heb. xii. 2 ), and considering that it is by wicked men, 
and that it is for virtue’s sake, and for His sake. For if we reflect on these things, all will be most easy and 
tolerable. Since if one suffering for those he loves is even proud of it, what feeling of things dreadful will 
he have who suffers for the sake of God? For if He, for our sake, calleth that shameful thing, the Cross, 
“glory” (c. xiii. 31 ), much more ought we to be thus disposed. And if we can so despise sufferings, much 
more shall we be able to despise riches, and covetousness. We ought then, when about to endure anything 
unpleasant, to think not of the toils but of the crowns; for as merchants take into account not the seas 
only, but also the profits, so ought we to reckon on heaven and confidence towards God. And if the getting 
more seem a pleasant thing, think that Christ willeth it not, and straightway it will appear displeasing. 
And if it be grievous to you to give to the poor, stay not your reckoning at the expense, but straightway 
transport your thoughts to the harvest which results from the sowing; and when it is hard to despise the 
love of a strange woman, think of the crown which comes after the struggle, and thou shalt easily bear the 
struggle. For if fear diverts a man from unseemly things, much more should the love of Christ. Difficult is 
virtue; but let us cast around her form the greatness of the promise of things to come. Indeed those who 
are virtuous, even apart from these promises, see her beautiful in herself, and on this account go after 
her, and work because it seems good to God, not for hire; and they think it a great thing to be sober- 
minded, not in order that they may not be punished, but because God hath commanded it. But if any one 
is too weak for this, let him think of the prizes. So let us do in respect of alms-doing, let us pity our fellow- 
men, let us not, I entreat, neglect them when perishing with hunger. How can it be otherwise than an 
unseemly thing, that we should sit at the table laughing and enjoying ourselves, and when we hear others 


wailing as they pass through the street, should not even turn at their cries, but be wroth with them, and 
call them “cheat”? “What meanest thou, man? Doth any one plan a cheat for a single loaf of bread?” “Yes,” 
saith some one. Then in this case above all let him be pitied; in this case above all let him be delivered 
from his need. Or if thou art not minded to give, do not insult either; if thou wilt not save the wreck, do 
not thrust it into the gulf. For consider, when thou thrustest away the poor man who comes to thee, who 
thou wilt be when thou callest upon God. “With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” 
( Matt. vii. 2.) Consider how he departs, crushed, bowed down, lamenting; besides his poverty having 
received also the blow from your insolence. For if ye count the begging a curse, think what a tempest it 
makes, begging to get nothing, but to go away insulted. How long shall we be like wild beasts, and know 
not nature itself through greediness? Many groan at these words; but I desire them not now, but always, 
to have this feeling of compassion. Think, I pray you, of that day when we shall stand before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, when we shall beg for mercy, and Christ, bringing them forward, shall say, “For the sake of 
a single loaf, of a single obol, so great a surge did ye raise in these souls!” What shall we reply? What 
defense shall we make? To show that He will bring them forward, hear what He saith; “Inasmuch as ye did 
it not to one of these, ye did it not to Me.” ( Matt. xxv. 45.) They will no more say anything to us, but God 
on their behalf will upbraid us. Since the rich man saw Lazarus too, and Lazarus said nothing to him, but 
Abraham spake for him; and thus it will be in the case of the poor who are now despised by us. We shall 
not see them stretching out their hands in pitiful state, but being in rest; and we shall take the state which 
was theirs (and would that it were that state only, and not one much more grievous) as a punishment. For 
neither did the rich man desire to be filled with crumbs “there,” but was scorched and tormented sharply, 
and was told, “Thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things.” ( Luke 
xvi. 25.) Let us not then deem wealth any great thing; it will help us on our way to punishment, if we take 
not heed, just as, if we take heed, poverty also becomes to us an addition of enjoyment and rest. For we 
both put off our sins if we bear it with thankfulness, and gain great boldness before God. 


[5.] Let us then not be ever seeking security here, in order that we may enjoy security there; but let us 
accept the labors which are in behalf of virtue, and cut off superfluities, and seek nothing more than we 
need, and spend all our substance on those who want. Since what excuse can we have, when God 
promiseth heaven to us, and we will not even give Him bread? when He indeed for thee maketh the sun to 
rise, and supplieth all the ministry of the Creation, but thou dost not even give Him a garment, nor allow 
Him to share thy roof? But why speak I of sun and moon? He hath set His Body before thee, He hath given 
thee His Precious Blood; and dost thou not even impart to Him of thy cup? But hast thou done so for once? 
This is not mercy; as long as, having the means, thou helpest not, thou hast not yet fulfilled the whole 
duty. Thus the virgins who had the lamps, had oil, but not in abundance. Why, thou oughtest, even didst 
thou give from thine own, not to be so miserly, but now when thou givest what is thy Lord’s, why countest 
thou every little? Will ye that I tell you the cause of this inhumanity? When men get together their wealth 
through greediness, these same are slow to give alms; for one who has learnt so to gain, knows not how to 
spend. For how can a man prepared for rapine adapt himself to its contrary? He who takes from others, 
how shall he be able to give up his own to another? A dog accustomed to feed on flesh cannot guard the 
flock; therefore the shepherds kill such. That this be not our fate, let us refrain from such feasting. For 
these men too feed on flesh, when they bring on death by hunger. Seest thou not how God hath allowed to 
us all things in common? If amid riches He hath suffered men to be poor, it is for the consolation of the 
rich, that they may be able by showing mercy towards them to put off their sins. But thou even in this hast 
been cruel and inhuman; whence it is evident, that if thou hadst received this same power in greater 
things, thou wouldest have committed ten thousand murders, and wouldest have debarred men from light, 
and from life altogether. That this might not take place, necessity hath cut short insatiableness in such 
matters. 


If ye are pained when ye hear these things, much more I when I see them taking place. How long shalt 
thou be rich, and that man poor? Till evening, but no farther; for so short is life, and all things so near 
their end, and all things henceforth so stand at the door, that the whole must be deemed but a little hour. 
What need hast thou of bursting storehouses, of a multitude of domestics and house-keepers? Why hast 
thou not ten thousand proclaimers of thy almsdoing? The storehouse utters no voice, yet will it bring upon 
thee many robbers; but the storehouses of the poor will go up to God Himself, and will make thy present 
life sweet, and put away all thy sins, and thou shalt gain glory from God, and honor from men. Why then 
grudgest thou thyself such good things? For thou wilt not do so much good to the poor, as to thyself, when 
thou benefitest them. Thou wilt right their present state; but for thyself thou wilt lay up beforehand the 
glory and confidence which shall be hereafter. And this may we all obtain, by the grace and 
lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom with the Father and the Holy Ghost be the glory and the 
might for ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXXVIII 


JOHN XVI. 4-6 


“These things I said not unto you at the beginning, because I was with you. But now I go My way to Him 
that sent Me; and none of you asketh Me, Whither goest Thou? But because I have said these things unto 
you, sorrow hath filled your heart.” 


[1.] Great is the tyranny of despondency, and much courage do we need so as to stand manfully against 
the feeling, and after gathering from it what is useful, to let the superfluous go. It hath somewhat useful; 
for when we ourselves or others sin, then only is it good to grieve; but when we fall into human 
vicissitudes, then despondency is useless. And now when it has overthrown the disciples who were not yet 
perfect, see how Christ raiseth them again by His rebuke. They who before this had asked Him ten 
thousand questions, (for Peter said, “Whither goest Thou?” [ c. xiii. 36]; and Thomas, “We know not 
whither Thou goest, and how can we know the way?” [ c. xiv. 5 and 8]; and Philip, “Show us Thy Father”;) 
these men, I say, now hearing, “they will put you out of the synagogues,” and “will hate you,” and 
“whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth God service,” were so cast down as to be struck dumb, so 
that they spake nothing to Him. This then He maketh a reproach to them, and saith, “These things I said 
not unto you at the beginning, because I was with you; but now I go unto Him that sent Me, and none of 
you asketh Me, Whither goest Thou? but because I have said these things unto you, sorrow hath filled 
your heart.” For a dreadful thing is immoderate sorrow, dreadful and effective of death. Wherefore Paul 
said, “Lest perhaps such a one should be swallowed up by overmuch sorrow.” ( 2 Cor. ii. 7.) 


“And these things,” saith He, “I told you not at the beginning.” Why did He not tell them at the beginning? 
That none might say that He spake guessing from the ordinary course of events. And why did He enter on 
a matter of such unpleasantness? “I knew these things,” He saith, “from the beginning, and spake not of 
them; not because I did not know them, but because I was with you.’” And this again was spoken after a 
human manner, as though He had said, “Because ye were in safety, and it was in your power to question 
Me when ye would, and all the storm blew upon Me, and it was superfluous to tell you these things at the 
beginning.” “But did He not tell them this? Did He not call the twelve, and say unto them, Ye shall be 
brought before governors and kings for My sake,’ and, they shall scourge you in the synagogues’? ( Matt. 
x. 18, 17 ). How then saith He, I told you not at the beginning’?” Because He had proclaimed before the 
scourgings and bringing before princes, still not that their death should appear so desirable that the 
action should even be deemed a service to God. For this more than anything was suited to terrify them, 
that they were to be judged as impious and corrupters. This too may be said, that in that place He spake 
of what they should suffer from the Gentiles, but here He hath added in a stronger way the acts of the 
Jews also, and told them that it was at their doors. 


“But now I go to Him that sent Me, and no man of you saith, Whither goest Thou? But because I have said 
these things unto you, sorrow hath filled your heart.” It was no slight comfort to them to learn that He 
knew the excess of their despondency. For they were beside themselves from the anguish caused by their 
being left by Him, and from their awaiting the terrible things which were to come, since they knew not 
whether they should be able to bear them manfully. “Why then after this did He not tell them that they 
had been vouchsafed the Spirit?” That thou mightest learn that they were exceedingly virtuous. For if, 
when they had not yet been vouchsafed the Spirit, they started not back, though overwhelmed with 
sorrow, consider what sort of men they were likely to be after having enjoyed the grace. If they had heard 
this at that time, and so had endured, we should have attributed the whole to the Spirit, but now it is 
entirely the fruit of their own state of mind, it is a clear manifestation of their love for Christ, who applieth 
a touchstone to their mind as yet defenseless. 


Ver. 7. “But I tell you the truth.” 


Observe how He consoleth them again. “I speak not,” He saith, “to please you, and although you be 
grieved ten thousand fold, yet must ye hear what is for your good; it is indeed to your liking that I should 
be with you, but what is expedient for you is different. And it is the part of one caring for others, not to be 
over gentle with his friends in matters which concern their interests, or to lead them away from what is 
good for them.” 


“For if I go not away, the Comforter will not come.” 


What here say those who hold not the fitting opinion concerning the Spirit? Is it “expedient” that the 
master depart, and the servant come? Seest thou how great is the honor of the Spirit? 


“But if I depart, I will send Him unto you.” And what the gain? 
Ver. 8. “He, when He is come, will reprove the world.” 


That is, “they shall not do these things unpunished if He come. For indeed, the things that have been 
already done, are sufficient to stop their mouths; but when these things are also done by Him, when 


doctrines are more perfect and miracles greater, much more shall they be condemned when they see such 
things done in My Name, which make the proof of the Resurrection more certain. For now they are able to 
say, this is the carpenter’s son, whose father and mother we know’; but when they see the bands of death 
loosed, wickedness cast out, natural lameness straightened, devils expelled, abundant supply of the Spirit, 
and all this effected by My being called on, what will they say? The Father hath borne witness of Me, and 
the Spirit will bear witness also.” Yet He bare witness at the beginning. Yea, and shall also do it now. But 
the, “will convince,” 


Ver. 9. “Of sin.” 
This meaneth, “will cut off all their excuses, and show that they have transgressed unpardonably.” 


Ver. 10. “Of righteousness, because I go to the Father, and ye see Me no more.” 


va 


That is, “I have exhibited a blameless life, and this is the proof, that, I go to the Father.’” For since they 
continually urged this against Him, that He was not from God, and therefore called Him a sinner and 
transgressor, He saith, that the Spirit shall take from them this excuse also. “For if My being deemed not 
to be from God, showeth Me to be a transgressor, when the Spirit shall have shown that I am gone thither, 
not merely for a season, but to abide there, (for the, Ye see Me no more,’ is the expression of one 
declaring this,) what will they say then?” Observe how by these two things, their evil suspicion is 
removed; since neither doth working miracles belong to a sinner, (for a sinner cannot work them,) nor 
doth the being with God continually belong to a sinner. “So that ye can no longer say, that this man is a 
sinner,’ that this man is not from God.’” 


Ver. 11. “Of judgment, because the prince of this world is judged.” 


Here again He mooteth the argument concerning righteousness, that He had overthrown His opponent. 
Now had He been a sinner, He could not have overthrown him; a thing which not even any just man had 
been strong enough to do. “But that he hath been condemned through Me, they shall know who trample 
on him hereafter, and who clearly know My Resurrection, which is the mark of Him who condemneth him. 
For he was not able to hold Me. And whereas they said that I had a devil, and that I was a deceiver, these 
things also shall hereafter appear to be false; for I could not have prevailed against him, had I been 
subject to sin; but now he is condemned and cast out.” 


[2.] Ver. 12. “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 


“Therefore it is expedient for you that I depart, if ye then will bear them when I departed.” “And what 
hath come to pass? Is the Spirit greater than Thou, that now indeed we bear not, but It will fit us to bear? 
Is It working more powerful and more perfect?” “Not so; for He too shall speak My words.” Wherefore He 
saith, 


Ver. 13-15. “He shall not speak of Himself; but whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He speak; and He will 
show you things to come. He shall glorify Me; for He shall receive of Mine, and shall show it unto you. All 
things that the Father hath are Mine.” 


For since He had told them, that “He shall teach you, and bring to your remembrance’ ( c. xiv. 26 ), and 
shall comfort you in your afflictions,” (which He Himself did not,) and that “it is expedient for you that I 
should depart” ( ver. 7 ), and that He should come, and, “now ye are not able to bear’ ( ver. 12 ), but then 
ye shall be able,” and, that “He shall lead you into all truth” ( ver. 13 ); lest hearing these things they 
should suppose the Spirit to be the greater, and so fall into an extreme opinion of impiety, therefore He 
saith, “He shall receive of Mine,” that is, “whatsoever things I have told you, He shall also tell you.” When 
He saith, “He shall speak nothing of Himself,” He meaneth, “nothing contrary, nothing of His own opposed 
to My words.” As then in saying respecting Himself, “I speak not of Myself” ( c. xiv. 10 ), He meaneth that 
He speaketh nothing beside what the Father saith, nothing of His own against Him, or differing from Him, 
so also with respect to the Spirit. But the, “of Mine,” meaneth, “of what I know,” “of My own knowledge”; 
“for the knowledge of Me and of the Spirit is one.” 


“And He will tell you things to come.” He excited their minds, for the race of man is for nothing so greedy, 
as for learning the future. This, for instance, they continually asked Him, “Whither goest Thou?” “Which is 
the way?” To free them therefore from this anxiety, He saith, “He shall foretell you all things, so that ye 
shall not meet with them without warning.” 


“He shall glorify Me.” How? “In My name He shall grant His inward workings.” For since at the coming of 
the Spirit they were about to do greater miracles, therefore, again introducing the Equality of Honor, He 
saith, “He shall glorify Me.” 


What meaneth He by, “all truth”? for this also He testifieth of Him, that “He shall guide us into all truth.” ( 
Ver. 13.) Because He was clothed with the flesh, and because He would not seem to speak concerning 
Himself, and because they did not yet know clearly concerning the Resurrection, and were too imperfect, 
and also because of the Jews, that they might not think they were punishing Him as a transgressor; 
therefore He spake no great thing continually, nor plainly drew them away from the Law. But when the 


he was once lost, he made up his mind to a like fate with the rest. Taking them and forming a band of 
robbers, he was the prompt captain of the bandits, the fiercest, the bloodiest, the cruelest. 


Time passed, and some necessity having emerged, they send again for John. He, when he had settled the 
other matters on account of which he came, said, “Come now, O bishop, restore to us the deposit which I 
and the Saviour committed to thee in the face of the Church over which you preside, as witness.” The 
other was at first confounded, thinking that it was a false charge about money which he did not get; and 
he could neither believe the allegation regarding what he had not, nor disbelieve John. But when he said 
“T demand the young man, and the soul of the brother,” the old man, groaning deeply, and bursting into 
tears, said, “He is dead.” “How and what kind of death?” “He is dead,” he said, “to God. For he turned 
wicked and abandoned, and at last a robber; and now he has taken possession of the mountain in front of 
the church, along with a band like him.” Rending, therefore, his clothes, and striking his head with great 
lamentation, the apostle said, “It was a fine guard of a brother’s soul I left! But let a horse be brought me, 
and let some one be my guide on the way.” He rode away, just as he was, straight from the church. On 
coming to the place, he is arrested by the robbers’ outpost; neither fleeing nor entreating, but crying, “It 
was for this I came. Lead me to your captain;” who meanwhile was waiting, all armed as he was. But when 
he recognized John as he advanced, he turned, ashamed, to flight. The other followed with all his might, 
forgetting his age, crying, “Why, my son, dost thou flee from me, thy father, unarmed, old? Son, pity me. 
Fear not; thou hast still hope of life. I will give account to Christ for thee. If need be, I will willingly endure 
thy death, as the Lord did death for us. For thee I will surrender my life. Stand, believe; Christ hath sent 
me.” 


And he, when he heard, first stood, looking down; then threw down his arms, then trembled and wept 
bitterly. And on the old man approaching, he embraced him, speaking for himself with lamentations as he 
could, and baptized a second time with tears, concealing only his right hand. The other pledging, and 
assuring him on oath that he would find forgiveness for himself from the Saviour, beseeching and falling 
on his knees, and kissing his right hand itself, as now purified by repentance, led him back to the church. 
Then by supplicating with copious prayers, and striving along with him in continual fastings, and subduing 
his mind by various utterances of words, did not depart, as they say, till he restored him to the Church, 
presenting in him a great example of true repentance and a great token of regeneration, a trophy of the 
resurrection for which we hope; when at the end of the world, the angels, radiant with joy, hymning and 
opening the heavens, shall receive into the celestial abodes those who truly repent; and before all, the 
Saviour Himself goes to meet them, welcoming them; holding forth the shadowless, ceaseless light; 
conducting them, to the Father’s bosom, to eternal life, to the kingdom of heaven. 


Let one believe these things, and the disciples of God, and God, who is surety, the Prophecies, the 
Gospels, the Apostolic words; living in accordance with them, and lending his ears, and practising the 
deeds, he shall at his decease see the end and demonstration of the truths taught. For he who in this 
world welcomes the angel of penitence will not repent at the time that he leaves the body, nor be ashamed 
when he sees the Saviour approaching in His glory and with His army. He fears not the fire. 


But if one chooses to continue and to sin perpetually in pleasures, and values indulgence here above 
eternal life, and turns away from the Saviour, who gives forgiveness; let him no more blame either God, or 
riches, or his having fallen, but his own soul, which voluntarily perishes. But to him who directs his eye to 
salvation and desires it, and asks with boldness and vehemence for its bestowal, the good Father who is in 
heaven will give the true purification and the changeless life. To whom, by His Son Jesus Christ, the Lord 
of the living and dead, and by the Holy Spirit, be glory, honour, power, eternal majesty, both now and ever, 
from generation to generation, and from eternity to eternity. Amen. 


disciples were cut off from them, and were for the future without; and when many were about to believe, 
and to be released from their sins; and when there were others who spake of Him, He with good reason 
spake not great things concerning Himself. “So that it proceeded not from ignorance of Mine,” He saith, 
“that I told you not what I should have told you, but from the infirmity of the hearers.” On this account 
having said, “He shall lead you into all truth,” He added, “He shall not speak of Himself.” For to show that 
the Spirit needeth not teaching, hear Paul saying, “So also the things of God knoweth no man, but the 
Spirit of God.” (1 Cor. ii. 11.) “As then the spirit of man, not learning from another, knoweth; so also the 
Holy Spirit shall receive of Mine,’” that is, “shall speak in unison with what is Mine.” 


“All things that the Father hath are Mine.” “Since then those things are Mine, and He shall speak from the 
things of the Father, He shall speak from Mine.” 


[3.] “But why did not the Spirit come before He departed?” Because the curse not having yet been taken 
away, sin not yet loosed, but all being yet subject to vengeance, He could not come. “It is necessary then,” 
saith He, “that the enmity be put away, that we be reconciled to God, and then receive that Gift.” But why 
saith He, “I will send Him”? ( Ver. 7.) It meaneth, “I will prepare you beforehand to receive Him.” For, how 
can that which Is everywhere, be “sent”? Besides, He also showeth the distinction of the Persons. On 
these two accounts He thus speaketh; and also, since they were hardly to be drawn away from Himself, 
exhorting them to hold fast to the Spirit, and in order that they might cherish It. For He Himself was able 
to have wrought these things, but He concedeth to the Spirit the working of miracles, on this account, 
that they might understand His dignity. For as the Father could have brought into being things which are, 
yet the Son did so, that we might understand His power, so also is it in this case. On this account He 
Himself was made Flesh, reserving the inward working for the Spirit, shutting up the mouths of those who 
take the argument of His ineffable love for an occasion of impiety. For when they say that the Son was 
made flesh because He was inferior to the Father, we will reply to them, “what then will ye say of the 
Spirit?” He took not the flesh, and yet certainly on this account ye will not call Him greater than the Son, 
nor the Son inferior to Him. Therefore, in the case of baptism also the Trinity is included. The Father is 
able to effect the whole, as is the Son, and the Holy Ghost; yet, since concerning the Father no man 
doubts, but the doubt was concerning the Son, and the Holy Ghost, They are included in the rite, that by 
Their community in supplying those unspeakable blessings, we may also fully learn Their community in 
dignity. For that both the Son is able by Himself to do that which in the case of baptism He is able to do 
with the Father, and the Holy Ghost the same, hear these things said plainly. For to the Jews He said, 
“That ye may know that the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins” ( Mark ii. 10 ); and again, 
“That ye may become children of light” (c. xii. 36 ): and, “I give to them eternal life.” (c. x. 28.) Then 
after this, “That they might have life, and might have it more abundantly.” ( c. x. 10.) Now let us see the 
Spirit also performing the same thing. Where can we see it? “But the manifestation of the Spirit,” it saith, 
‘Is given to every man to profit withal” ( 1 Cor. xii. 7; c. vi. 63 ); He then that giveth these things, much 
more remitteth sins. And again, “It is the Spirit that quickeneth”; and, “Shall quicken you by His Spirit 
which dwelleth in you” ( Rom. viii. 11 ); and, “The Spirit is Life because of righteousness” ( Rom. viii. 10 ); 
and, “If ye are led by the Spirit, ye are not under the Law.” ( Gal. v. 18.) “For ye have not received the 
Spirit of bondage again to fear, but ye have received the Spirit of adoption.” ( Rom. viii. 15.) All the 
wonders too which they then wrought, they wrought at the coming of the Spirit. And Paul writing to the 
Corinthians, said, “But ye have been washed, but ye have been sanctified in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by the Spirit of our God.” ( 1 Cor. vi. 11.) Since then they had heard many things of the Father, 
and had seen the Son work many things, but as yet knew nothing clearly of the Spirit, that Spirit doeth 
miracles, and bringeth in the perfect knowledge. But (as I said before) that He may not thence be 
supposed to be greater, on this account Christ saith, “Whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He speak; and 
He will show you things to come.” Since, if this be not so, how could it be otherwise than absurd, if He 
was about to hear then, and on account of those who were being made disciples? For according to you, He 
would not even then know, except on account of those who were about to hear. What could be more 
unlawful than this saying? Besides, what would He have to hear? Did He not speak all these things by the 
Prophets? For if He was about to teach concerning the dissolution of the Law, it had been spoken of: if 
concerning Christ, His Divinity and the Dispensation, these had been spoken of also. What could He say 
more clearly after this? 


“And shall show you things to come.” Here most of all Christ showeth His Dignity, for to foretell things to 
come is especially the property of God. Now if He also learn this from others, He will have nothing more 
than the Prophets, but here Christ declareth a knowledge brought into exact accordance with God, that it 
is impossible that He should speak anything else. But the, “shall receive of Mine,” meaneth, “shall receive, 
either of the grace which came into My Flesh, or of the knowledge which I also have, not as needing it, 
nor as learning it from another, but because it is One and the same.” “And wherefore spake He thus, and 
not otherwise?” Because they understand not yet the word concerning the Spirit, wherefore He provideth 
for one thing only, that the Spirit should be believed and received by them, and that they should not be 
offended. For since He had said, “One is your Teacher, even Christ” ( Matt. xxiii. 10 ), that they might not 
deem that they should disobey Him in obeying the Spirit, He saith, “His teaching and Mine are One; of 
what I should have taught, of those things shall He also speak. Do not suppose His words are other than 
Mine, for those words are Mine, and confirm My opinion. For One is the will of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” Thus also He willeth us to be, when He saith, “That they may be one, as Thou and 
I are One.” (c. xvii. 11.) 


[4.] There is nothing equal to unanimity and concord; for so one is manifold. If two or ten are of one mind, 
the one is one no longer, but each one is multiplied tenfold, and thou wilt find the one in the ten, and the 
ten in the one; and if they have an enemy, he who attacks the one, as having attacked the ten, is 
vanquished; for he is the mark not for one, but for ten opponents. Is one in want? No, he is not in want, 
for he is wealthy in his greater part, that is, in the nine; and the needy part, the lesser, is concealed by the 
wealthy part, the greater. Each of these hath twenty hands, twenty eyes, and as many feet. For he sees not 
with his own eyes alone, but with those of others; he walks not with his own feet alone, but with those of 
others; he works not with his own hands alone, but with theirs. He hath ten souls, for not only doth he 
take thought for himself, but those souls also for him. And if they be made a hundred, it will still be the 
same, and their power will be extended. Seest thou the excess of love, how it makes the one both 
irresistible and manifold, how one can even be in many places, the same both in Persia and in Rome, and 
that what nature cannot do, love can? for one part of him will be here, and one there, or rather he will be 
wholly here and wholly there. If then he have a thousand or two thousand friends, consider again whither 
his power will extend. Seest thou what an increase-giving thing is love? for the wonderful thing is this, its 
making one a thousand. Why then do we not acquire this power and place ourselves in safety? This is 
better than all power or riches, this is more than health, than light itself, it is the groundwork of good 
courage. How long do we set our love on one or two? Consider also the action in the contrary way. 
Suppose a man without a friend, a mark of the utmost folly, (for a fool will say, “I have no friend,”) what 
sort of life will such a one lead? For though he be infinitely rich, in plenty and luxury, possessed of ten 
thousand good things, yet is he desolate and bare of all. But in the case of friends not so; though they be 
poor men, yet are they better provided than the wealthy; and the things which a man undertakes not to 
say for himself, a friend will say for him, and whatever gratifications he is not able to procure for himself, 
he will be enabled to obtain by means of another, and much more; and it will be to us the groundwork of 
all enjoyment and safety, since one who is guarded by so many spearmen cannot suffer harm. For the 
king’s body guards are not equal in their strictness to these. The one perform their watch through 
compulsion and fear, the others through kindness and love; and love is far mightier than fear. The king 
fears his own guards; the friend is more confident in them than in himself, and by reason of them fears 
none of those that plot against him. Let us then engage in this traffic; the poor man, that he may have 
consolation in his poverty; the rich, that he may possess his wealth in safety; the ruler, that he may rule 
with safety; the ruled, that he may have benevolent rulers. This is the source of kindness, this the 
groundwork of gentleness; since even among beasts, those are the most fierce and untamable which are 
not gregarious. For this cause we dwell in cities, and have public places, that we may converse with one 
another. This also Paul commanded, saying, “Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together” ( Heb. x. 
25 ); for no evil is so great as solitariness, and the state which is without compact and intercourse. “What 
then,” saith some one, “of the solitaries, and of those who have occupied the summits of the mountains?” 
That neither are they without friends; they have indeed fled from the turmoil of common life, but they 
have many of one soul with them, and closely bound together one to another; and they have retired that 
they might rightly accomplish this thing. For since the rivalry of business causes many disputes, therefore, 
removing from among men, they cultivate love with much exactness. “But how,” saith some one, “if a man 
be alone can he have ten thousand friends?” I, for my part, desire, if it be possible, that men should know 
how to dwell one with another; but for the present let the properties of friendship remain unshaken. For it 
is not place which makes friends. They, for instance, have many who admire them; now these would not 
have admired had they not loved them. Again, they pray for all the world, which is the greatest proof of 
friendship. For this cause we salute one another at the Mysteries, that being many we may become one; 
and in the case of the uninitiated, we make our prayers common, supplicating for the sick, and for the 
produce of the world, for land and sea. Seest thou all the power of love? in the prayers, in the Mysteries, 
in the exhortations? This is that which causeth all good things. If we hold carefully to this, we shall both 
rightly dispense things present, and also obtain the Kingdom; which may we all obtain through the grace 
and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
be glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxIx 


JOHN XVI. 16, 17 


“A little while, and ye shall not see Me: and again, a little while, and ye shall see Me, because I go to the 
Father. Then said some of His disciples among themselves, What is this that He saith?” [And what follows. 


] 


[1.] Nothing is wont so to cast down the soul that is anguished and possessed by deep despondency, as 
when words which cause pain are continually dwelt upon. Why then did Christ, after saying, “I go,” and, 
“Hereafter I will not speak with you,” continually dwell on the same subject, saying, “A little while, and ye 
shall not see Me, because I go to Him that sent Me”? When He had recovered them by His words 
concerning the Spirit, He again casteth down their courage. Wherefore doth He this? He testeth their 
feelings, and rendereth them more proved, and well accustometh them by hearing sad things, manfully to 
bear separation from Him; for they who had practiced this when spoken of in words, were likely in actions 
also, easily to bear it afterwards. And if one enquire closely, this very thing is a consolation, the saying 
that, “I go to the Father.” For it is the expression of One, who declares that He shall not perish, but that 
His end is a kind of translation. He addeth too another consolation; for He saith not merely, “A little while, 


and ye shall not see Me,” but also, “A little while, and ye shall see Me”; showing that He will both come to 
them again, and that their separation would be but for a little while, and His presence with them 
continual. This, however, they did not understand. Whence one may with reason wonder how, after having 
often heard these things, they doubt, as though they had heard nothing. How then is it that they did not 
understand? It was either through grief, as I suppose, for that drove what was said from their 
understanding; or through the obscurity of the words. Because He seemed to them to set forth two 
contraries, which were not contrary. “If,” saith one of them, “we shall see Thee, whither goest Thou? And 
if Thou goest, how shall we see Thee?” Therefore they say, “We cannot tell what He saith.” That He was 
about to depart, they knew; but they knew not that He would shortly come to them. On which account He 
rebuketh them, because they did not understand His saying. For, desiring to infix in them the doctrine 
concerning His death, what saith He? 


Ver. 20. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, That ye shall weep and lament”—which belonged to the Death and 
the Cross—”but the world shall rejoice.” 


Because by reason of their not desiring His death, they quickly ran into the belief that He would not die, 
and then when they heard that He would die, cast about, not knowing what that “little” meant, He saith, 
“Ye shall mourn and lament.” 


“But your sorrow shall be turned into joy.” Then having shown that after grief comes joy, and that grief 
gendereth joy, and that grief is short, but the pleasure endless, He passeth to a common example; and 
what saith He? 


Ver. 21. “A woman when she is in travail hath sorrow.” 


And He hath used a comparison which the Prophets also use continually, likening despondencies to the 
exceeding pains of childbirth. But what He saith is of this kind: “Travail pains shall lay hold on you, but 
the pang of childbirth is the cause of joy”; both confirming His words relative to the Resurrection, and 
showing that the departing hence is like passing from the womb into the light of day. As though He had 
said, “Marvel not that I bring you to your advantage through such sorrow, since even a mother to become 
a mother, passeth in like manner through pain.” Here also He implieth something mystical, that He hath 
loosened the travail pangs of death, and caused a new man to be born of them. And He said not, that the 
pain shall pass away only, but, “she doth not even remember it,” so great is the joy which succeedeth; so 
also shall it be with the Saints. And yet the woman doth not rejoice because “a man hath come into the 
world,” but because a son hath been born to her; since, had this been the case, nothing would have 
hindered the barren from rejoicing over another who beareth. Why then spake He thus? Because He 
introduced this example for this purpose only, to show that sorrow is for a season, but joy lasting: and to 
show that (death) is a translation unto life; and to show the great profit of their pangs. He said not, “a 
child hath been born,” but, “A man.” For to my mind He here alludeth to His own Resurrection, and that 
He should be born not unto that death which bare the birth-pang, but unto the Kingdom. Therefore He 
said not, “a child hath been born unto her,” but, “A man hath been born into the world.” 


Ver. 22, 23. “And ye now therefore have sorrow—[but I will see you again, and your sorrow shall be turned 
into joy].” Then, to show that He shall die no more, He saith, “And no man taketh it from you. And in that 
day ye shall ask Me nothing.” 


Again He proveth nothing else by these words, but that He is from God. “For then ye shall for the time to 
come know all things.” But what is, “Ye shall not ask Me”? “Ye shall need no intercessor, but it is sufficient 
that ye call on My Name, and so gain all things.” 


“Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall ask My Father in My Name.” 


He showeth the power of His Name, if at least being neither seen nor called upon, but only named, He 
even maketh us approved by the Father. But where hath this taken place? Where they say, “Lord, behold 
their threatenings, and grant unto Thy servants that with boldness they may speak Thy word” ( Acts iv. 29, 
31 ), “and work miracles in Thy Name.” “And the place was shaken where they were.” 


Ver. 24. “Hitherto ye have asked nothing.” 


[2.] Hence He showeth it to be good that He should depart, if hitherto they had asked nothing, and if then 
they should receive all things whatsoever they should ask. “For do not suppose, because I shall no longer 
be with you, that ye are deserted; My Name shall give you greater boldness.” Since then the words which 
He had used had been veiled, He saith, 


Ver. 25. “These things have I spoken unto you in proverbs, but the time cometh when I shall no more 
speak unto you in proverbs.” 


“There shall be a time when ye shall know all things clearly.” He speaketh of the time of the Resurrection. 
“Then,” 


“T shall tell you plainly of the Father.” 


(For He was with them, and talked with them forty days, being assembled with them, and speaking of the 
things concerning the kingdom of God—Acts i. 3, 4 ,)—”because now being in fear, ye give no heed to My 
words; but then when ye see Me risen again, and converse with Me, ye will be able to learn all things 
plainly, for the Father Himself will love you, when your faith in Me hath been made firm.” 


Ver. 26. “And I will not ask the Father.” 
“Your love for Me sufficeth to be your advocate.” 


Ver. 27, 28. “Because ye have loved Me, and have believed that I came out from God. I came forth from 
the Father, and am come into the world; again I leave the world, and go to the Father.” 


For since His discourse concerning the Resurrection, and together with this, the hearing that “I came out 
from God, and thither I go,” gave them no common comfort, He continually handleth these things. He 
gave a pledge, in the first place, that they were right in believing on Him; in the second, that they should 
be in safety. When therefore He said, “A little while, and ye shall not see Me; and again a little while, and 
ye shall see Me” ( ver. 17 ), they with reason did not understand Him. But now it is no longer so. What 
then is, “Ye shall not ask Me”? “Ye shall not say, Show us the Father,’ and, Whither goest Thou?’ for ye 
shall know all knowledge, and the Father shall be disposed towards you even as I am.” It was this 
especially which made them breathe again, the learning that they should be the Father’s friends 
wherefore they say, 


Ver. 30. “Now we know that Thou knowest all things.” 
Seest thou that He made answer to what was secretly harboring in their minds? 
“And needest not that any man should ask Thee.” 


That is, “Before hearing, Thou knowest the things which made us stumble, and Thou hast given us rest, 
since Thou hast said, The Father loveth you, because ye have loved Me.’“ After so many and so great 
matters, they say, “Now we know.” Seest thou in what an imperfect state they were? Then, when, as 
though conferring a favor upon Him, they say, “Now we know,” He replieth, “Ye still require many other 
things to come to perfection; nothing is as yet achieved by you. Ye shall presently betray Me to My 
enemies, and such fear shall seize you, that ye shall not even be able to retire one with another, yet from 
this I shall suffer nothing dreadful.” Seest thou again how con descending His speech is? And indeed He 
makes this a charge against them, that they continually needed condescension. For when they say, “Lo, 
now Thou speakest plainly, and speakest no parable” ( ver. 29 ), “and therefore we believe Thee,” He 
showeth them that now, when they believe, they do not yet believe, neither doth He accept their words. 
This He saith, referring them to another season. But the, 


Ver. 32. “The Father is with Me,” He hath again put on their account; for this they everywhere wished to 
learn. Then, to show that He did not give them perfect knowledge by saying this, but in order that their 
reason might not rebel, (for it was probable that they might form some human ideas, and think that they 
should not enjoy any assistance from Him,) He saith, 


Ver. 33. “These things I have spoken unto you, that in Me ye might have peace.” 


That is, “that ye should not cast Me from your thoughts, but receive Me.” Let no one, then, drag these 
words into a doctrine; they are spoken for our comfort and love. “For not even when we suffer such things 
as I have mentioned shall your troubles stop there, but as long as ye are in the world ye shall have sorrow, 
not only now when I am betrayed, but also afterwards. But rouse your minds, for ye shall suffer nothing 
terrible. When the master hath gotten the better of his enemies, the disciples must not despond.” “And 
how,” tell me, “hast Thou conquered the world’?” I have told you already, that I have cast down its ruler, 
but ye shall know hereafter, when all things yield and give place to you. 


[3.] But it is permitted to us also to conquer, looking to the Author of our faith, and walking on that road 
which He cut for us. So neither shall death get the mastery of us. “What then, shall we not die?” saith 
some one. Why, from this very thing it is clear that he shall not gain the mastery over us. The champion 
truly will then be glorious, not when he hath not closed with his opponent, but when having closed he is 
not holden by him. We therefore are not mortal, because of our struggle with death, but immortal, 
because of our victory; then should we have been mortal, had we remained with him always. As then I 
should not call the longest-lived animals immortal, although they long remain free from death, so neither 
him who shall rise after death mortal, because he is dissolved by death. For, tell me, if a man blush a little, 
should we say that he was continually ruddy? Not so, for the action is not a habit. If one become pale, 
should we call him jaundiced? No, for the affection is but temporary. And so you would not call him 
mortal, who hath been for but a short time in the hands of death. Since in this way we may speak of those 
who sleep, for they are dead, so to say, and without action. But doth death corrupt our bodies? What of 
that? It is not that they may remain in corruption, but that they be made better. Let us then conquer the 
world, let us run to immortality, let us follow our King, let us too set up a trophy, let us despise the world’s 
pleasures. We need no toil to do so; let us transfer our souls to heaven, and all the world is conquered. If 


thou desirest it not, it is conquered; if thou deride it, it is worsted. Strangers are we and sojourners, let us 
then not grieve at any of its painful things. For if, being sprung from a renowned country, and from 
illustrious ancestors, thou hadst gone into some distant land, being known to no one, having with thee 
neither servants nor wealth, and then some one had insulted thee, thou wouldest not grieve as though 
thou hadst suffered these things at home. For the knowing clearly that thou wast in a strange and foreign 
land, would persuade thee to bear all easily, and to despise hunger, and thirst, and any suffering whatever. 
Consider this also now, that thou art a stranger and a sojourner, and let nothing disturb thee in this 
foreign land; for thou hast a City whose Artificer and Creator is God, and the sojourning itself is but for a 
short and little time. Let whoever will strike, insult, revile; we are in a strange land, and live but meanly; 
the dreadful thing would be, to suffer so in our own country, before our fellow-citizens, then is the 
greatest unseemliness and loss. For if a man be where he had none that knows him, he endures all easily, 
because insult becomes more grievous from the intention of those who offer it. For instance, if a man 
insult the governor, knowing that he is governor, then the insult is bitter; but if he insult, supposing him to 
be a private man, he cannot even touch him who undergoeth the insult. So let us reason also. For neither 
do our revilers know what we are, as, that we are citizens of heaven, registered for the country which is 
above, fellow-choristers of the Cherubim. Let us not then grieve nor deem their insult to be insult; had 
they known, they would not have insulted us. Do they deem us poor and mean? Neither let us count this 
an insult. For tell me, if a traveler having got before his servants, were sitting a little space in the inn 
waiting for them, and then the innkeeper, or some travelers, should behave rudely to him, and revile him, 
would he not laugh at the other’s ignorance? would not their mistake rather give him pleasure? would he 
not feel a satisfaction as though not he but some one else were insulted? Let us too behave thus. We too 
sit in an inn, waiting for our friends who travel the same road; when we are all collected, then they shall 
know whom they insult. These men then shall hang their heads; then they shall say, “This is he whom we” 
fools “had in derision.” ( Wisd. v. 3.) 


[4.] With these two things then let us comfort ourselves, that we are not insulted, for they know not who 
we are, and that, if we wish to obtain satisfaction, they shall hereafter give us a most bitter one. But God 
forbid that any should have a soul so cruel and inhuman. “What then if we be insulted by our kinsmen? 
For this is the burdensome thing.” Nay, this is the light thing. “Why, pray?” Because we do not bear those 
whom we love when they insult us, in the same way as we bear those whom we do not know. For instance, 
in consoling those who have been injured, we often say, “It is a brother who hath injured you, bear it 
nobly; it is a father; it is an uncle.” But if the name of “father” and “brother” puts you to shame, much 
more if I name to you a relationship more intimate than these; for we are not only brethren one to 
another, but also members, and one body. Now if the name of brother shame you, much more that of 
member. Hast thou not heard that Gentile proverb, which saith, that “it behooveth to keep friends with 
their defects”? Hast thou not heard Paul say, “Bear ye one another’s burdens”? Seest thou not lovers? For 
I am compelled, since I cannot draw an instance from you, to bring my discourse to that ground of 
argument. This also Paul doth, thus saying, “Furthermore we have had fathers in our flesh, which 
corrected us, and we gave them reverence.” ( Heb. xii. 9 .) Or rather, that is more apt which he saith to 
the Romans, “As ye have yielded your members servants to uncleanness and to iniquity unto iniquity, even 
so now yield your members servants to righteousness.” For this reason let us confidently keep hold of the 
illustration. Now dost thou not observe lovers, what miseries these suffer when inflamed with desire for 
harlots, cuffed, beaten, and laughed at, enduring a harlot, who turns away from and insults them in ten 
thousand ways; yet if they see but once anything sweet or gentle, all is well to do with them, all former 
things are gone, all goes on with a fair wind, be it poverty, be it sickness, be it anything else besides these. 
For they count their own life as miserable or blessed, according as they may have her whom they love 
disposed towards them. They know nothing of mortal honor or disgrace, but even if one insult, they bear 
all easily through the great pleasure and delight which they receive from her; and though she revile, 
though she spit in their face, they think, when they are enduring this, that they are being pelted with 
roses. And what wonder, if such are their feelings as to her person? for her very house they think to be 
more splendid than any, though it be but of mud, though it be falling down. But why speak I of walls? 
when they even see the places which they frequent in the evening, they are excited. Allow me now for 
what follows to speak the word of the Apostle. As he saith, “As ye have yielded your members servants to 
uncleanness, so yield your members servants unto righteousness”; so in like manner now I say, “as we 
have loved these women, let us love one another, and we shall not think that we suffer anything terrible.” 
And why say I, “one another”? Let us so love God. Do ye shudder, when ye hear that I require as much 
love in the case of God, as we have shown towards a harlot? But I shudder that we do not show even thus 
much. And, if you will, let us go on with the argument, though what is said be very painful. The woman 
beloved promises her lovers nothing good, but dishonor, shame, and insolence. For this is what the 
waiting upon a harlot makes a man, ridiculous, shameful, dishonored. But God promiseth us heaven, and 
the good things which are in heaven; He hath made us sons, and brethren of the Only-begotten, and hath 
given thee ten thousand things while living, and when thou diest, resurrection, and promiseth that He will 
give us such good things as it is not possible even to imagine, and maketh us honored and revered. Again, 
that woman compels her lovers to spend all their substance for the pit and for destruction; but God 
biddeth us sow the heaven, and giveth us an hundred-fold, and eternal life. Again, she uses her lover like a 
slave, giving commands more hardly than any tyrant; but God saith, “I no longer call you servants, but 
friends.” (c. xv. 15.) 


[5.] Have ye seen the excess both of the evils here and the blessings there ? What then comes next? For 


this woman’s sake, many lie awake, and whatever she commands, readily obey; give up house, and father, 
and mother, and friends, and money, and patronage, and leave all that belongs to them in want and 
desolation; but for the sake of God, or rather for the sake of ourselves, we often do not choose to expend 
even the third portion of our substance, but we look on the hungry, we overlook him, and run past the 
naked, and do not even bestow a word upon him. But the lovers, if they see but a little servant girl of their 
mistress, and her a barbarian, they stand in the middle of the market-place, and talk with her, as if they 
were proud and glad to do so, unrolling an interminable round of words; and for her sake they count all 
their living as nothing, deem rulers and rule nothing, (they know it, all who have had experience of the 
malady,) and thank her more when she commands, than others when they serve. Is there not with good 
reason a hell? Are there not with good reason ten thousand punishments? Let us then become sober, let us 
apply to the service of God as much, or half, or even the third part of what others supply to the harlot. 
Perhaps again ye shudder; for so do I myself. But I would not that ye should shudder at words only, but at 
the actions; as it is, here indeed our hearts are made orderly, but we go forth and cast all away. What then 
is the gain? For there, if it be required to spend money, no one laments his poverty, but even borrows it to 
give, perchance, when smitten. But here, if we do but mention almsgiving, they pretend to us children, 
and wife, and house, and patronage, and ten thousand excuses. “But,” saith some one, “the pleasure is 
great there.” This it is that I lament and mourn. What if I show that the pleasure here is greater? For 
there shame, and insult, and expense, cut away no little of the pleasure, and after these the quarreling 
and enmity; but here there is nothing of the kind. What is there, tell me, equal to this pleasure, to sit 
expecting heaven and the kingdom there, and the glory of the saints, and the life that is endless? “But 
these things,” saith some one, “are in expectation, the others in experience.” What kind of experience? 
Wilt thou that I tell thee the pleasures which are here also by experience? Consider what freedom thou 
enjoyest, and how thou fearest and tremblest at no man when thou livest in company with virtue, neither 
enemy, nor plotter, nor informer, nor rival in credit or in love, nor envious person, nor poverty, nor 
sickness, nor any other human thing. But there, although ten thousand things be according to thy mind, 
though riches flow in as from a fountain, yet the war with rivals, and the plots, and ambuscades, will make 
more miserable than any the life of him who wallows with those women. For when that abominable one is 
haughty, and insolent, you needs must kindle quarrel to flatter her. This therefore is more grievous than 
ten thousand deaths, more intolerable than any punishment. But here there is nothing of the kind. For 
“the fruit,” it saith, “of the Spirit is love, joy, peace.” ( Gal. v. 22.) Here is no quarreling, nor unseasonable 
pecuniary expense, nor disgrace and expense too; and if thou give but a farthing, or a loaf, or a cup of cold 
water, He will be much beholden to thee, and He doth nothing to pain or grieve thee, but all so as to make 
thee glorious, and free thee from all shame. What defense therefore shall we have, what pardon shall we 
gain, if, leaving these things, we give ourselves up to the contrary, and voluntarily cast ourselves into the 
furnace that burns with fire? Wherefore I exhort those who are sick of this malady, to recover themselves, 
and return to health, and not allow themselves to fall into despair. Since that son also was in a far more 
grievous state than this, yet when he returned to his father’s house, he came to his former honor, and 
appeared more glorious than him who had ever been well-pleasing. Let us also imitate him, and returning 
to our Father, even though it be late, let us depart from that captivity, and transfer ourselves to freedom, 
that we may enjoy the Kingdom of heaven, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to whom with the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxx 


JOHN XVII. 1 


“These words spake Jesus, and lifted up His eyes to heaven, and saith, Father, the hour is come; glorify 
Thy Son, that Thy Son also may glorify Thee.” 


[1.] “He that hath done and taught,” it saith, “the same shall be called great in the Kingdom of heaven.” 
And with much reason; for to show true wisdom in words, is easy, but the proof which is by works is the 
part of some noble and great one. Wherefore also Christ, speaking of the endurance of evil, putteth 
Himself forth, bidding us take example from Him. On this account too, after this admonition, He betaketh 
Himself to prayer, teaching us in our temptations to leave all things, and flee to God. For because He had 
said, “In the world ye shall have tribulation,” and had shaken their souls, by the prayer He raiseth them 
again. As yet they gave heed unto Him as to a man; and for their sake He acteth thus, just as He did in the 
case of Lazarus, and there telleth the reason; “Because of the people that stand by I said it, that they 
might believe that Thou hast sent Me.” (c. xi. 42.) “Yea,” saith some one, “this took place with good cause 
in the case of the Jews; but wherefore in that of the disciples?” With good cause in the case of the 
disciples also. For they who, after all that had been said and done, said, “Now we know that Thou 
knowest” ( c. xvi. 30 ), most of all needed to be established. Besides, the Evangelist doth not even call the 
action prayer; but what saith he? “He lifted up His eyes to heaven,” and saith rather that it was a 
discoursing with the Father. And if elsewhere he speaks of prayer, and at one time shows Him kneeling on 
His knees, at another lifting His eyes to heaven, be not thou troubled; for by these means we are taught 
the earnestness which should be in our petitions, that standing we should look up, not with the eyes of the 
flesh only, but of the mind, and that we should bend our knees, bruising our own hearts. For Christ came 
not merely to manifest Himself, but also about to teach virtue ineffable. But it behooveth the teacher to 
teach, not by words only, but also by actions. Let us hear then what He saith in this place. 


“Father, the hour is come; glorify Thy Son, that Thy Son also may glorify Thee.” 


Again He showeth us, that not unwilling He cometh to the Cross. For how could He be unwilling, who 
prayed that this might come to pass, and called the action “glory,” not only for Himself the Crucified, but 
also for the Father? since this was the case, for not the Son only, but the Father also was glorified. For 
before the Crucifixion, not even the Jews knew Him; “Israel,” it saith, “hath not known Me” ( Isa. i. 3 ); but 
after the Crucifixion, all the world ran to Him. Then He speaketh also of the manner of the glory, and how 
He will glorify Him. 


Ver. 2. “As Thou hast given Him power over all flesh,” “that nothing which Thou hast given Him should 
perish.” 


For to be always doing good, is glory to God. But what is, “As Thou hast given Him power over all flesh”? 
He now showeth, that what belongs to the preaching is not confined to the Jews alone, but is extended to 
all the world, and layeth down beforehand the first invitations to the Gentiles. And since He had said, “Go 
not into the way of the Gentiles” ( Matt. x. 5 ), and after this time is about to say, “Go ye, and make 
disciples of all nations” ( Matt. xxviii. 19 ), He showeth that the Father also willeth this. For this greatly 
offended the Jews, and the disciples too; nor indeed after this did they easily endure to lay hold on the 
Gentiles, until they received the teaching of the Spirit; because hence arose no small stumblingblock for 
the Jews. Therefore, when Peter after such a manifestation of the Spirit came to Jerusalem, he could 
scarcely, by relating the vision of the sheet, escape the charges brought against him. But what is, “Thou 
hast given Him power over all flesh”? I will ask the heretics, “When did He receive this power? was it 
before He formed them, or after?” He himself saith, that it was after that He had been crucified, and had 
risen again; at least then He said, “All power is given unto Me” ( Matt. xxviii. 18 ), and, “Go ye and make 
disciples of all nations.” What then, had He not authority over His own works? Did He make them, and 
had He not authority over them after having made them? Yet He is seen doing all in times of old, 
punishing some as sinners, (for, “Surely I will not hide,” it saith, “from My servant Abraham, that which I 
am about to do”—Gen. xviii. 17 , LXX.,) and honoring others as righteous. Had He then the power at that 
time, and now had He lost it, and did He again receive it? What devil could assert this? But if His power 
was the same both then and now, (for, saith He, “as the Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, 
even so the Son quickeneth whom He will”—c. v. 21 ,) what is the meaning of the words? He was about to 
send them to the Gentiles; in order therefore that they might not think that this was an innovation, 
because He had said, “I am not sent, save unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel” ( Matt. xv. 24 ), He 
showeth that this seemeth good to the Father also. And if He saith this with great meanness of 
circumstance, it is not wonderful. For so He edified both those at that time, and those who came 
afterwards; and as I have before said, He always by the excess of meanness firmly persuaded them that 
the words were those of condescension. 


[2.] But what is, “Of all flesh”? For certainly not all believed. Yet, for His part, all believed; and if men 
gave no heed to His words, the fault was not in the teacher, but in those who received them not. 


“That He should give eternal life to as many as Thou hast given Him.” 


If here also He speaketh in a more human manner, wonder not. For He doth so both on account of the 
reasons I have given, and to avoid the saying anything great concerning Himself; since this was a 
stumblingblock to the hearers because as yet they imagined nothing great concerning Him. John, for 
example, when He speaks in his own person, doth not so, but leadeth up his language to greater sublimity, 
saying, “All things were made by Him, and without Him was not anything made” (c. i. 3, 4, 9, 11 ); and 
that He was “Life”; and that He was “Light”; and that “He came to His own”: he saith not, that He would 
not have had power, had He not received it, but that He gave to others also “power to become sons of 
God.” And Paul in like manner calleth Him equal with God. But He Himself asketh in a more human way, 
saying thus, “That He should give eternal life to as many as Thou hast given Him.” ( Philip. ii. 6 .) 


Ver. 3. “And this is life eternal, that they might know Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 
hast sent.” 


“The only true God,” He saith, by way of distinction from those which are not gods; for He was about to 
send them to the Gentiles. But if they will not allow this, but on account of this word “only” reject the Son 
from being true God, in this way as they proceed they reject Him from being God at all. For He also saith, 
“Ye seek not the glory which is from the only God.” (c. v. 44.) Well then; shall not the Son be God? But if 
the Son be God, and the Son of the Father who is called the Only God, it is clear that He also is true, and 
the Son of Him who is called the Only true God. Why, when Paul saith, “Or I only and Barnabas” ( 1 Cor. 
ix. 6 ), doth he exclude Barnabas? Not at all; for the “only” is put by way of distinction from others. And, if 
He be not true God, how is He “Truth”? for truth far surpasses what is true. What shall we call the not 
being a “true” man, tell me? shall we not call it the not being a man at all? so if the Son is not true God, 
how is He God? And how maketh He us gods and sons, if He is not true? But on these matters we have 
spoken more particularly in another place; wherefore let us apply ourselves to what follows. 


Ver. 4. “I have glorified Thee on the earth.” Well said He, “on the earth”; for in heaven He had been 
already glorified, having His own natural glory, and being worshiped by the Angels. Christ then speaketh 


not of that glory which is bound up with His Essence, (for that glory, though none glorify Him, He ever 
possesseth in its fullness,) but of that which cometh from the service of men. And so the, “Glorify Me,” is 
of this kind; and that thou mayest understand that He speaketh of this manner of glory, hear what follows. 


“T have finished the work which Thou gavest Me that I should do it.” 


And yet the action was still but beginning, or rather was not yet beginning. How then said He, “I have 
finished”? Either He meaneth, that “I have done all My part”; or He speaketh of the future, as having 
already come to pass; or, which one may say most of all, that all was already effected, because the root of 
blessings had been laid, which fruits would certainly and necessarily follow, and from His being present at 
and assisting in those things which should take place after these. On this account He saith again in a 
condescending way, “Which Thou gavest Me.” For had He indeed waited to hear and learn, this would 
have fallen far short of His glory. For that He came to this of His own will, is clear from many passages. As 
when Paul saith, that “He so loved us, as to give Himself for us” ( Eph. v. 2 ); and, “He emptied Himself, 
and took upon Him the form of a servant” ( Philip. ii. 7 ); and, “As the Father hath loved Me, so have I 
loved you.” (c. xv. 9.) 


Ver. 5. “And now, O Father, glorify Thou Me with Thine Own Self, with the glory which I had with Thee 
before the world was.” 


Where is that glory? For allowing that He was with reason unhonored among men, because of the 
covering which was put around Him; how seeketh He to be glorified with the Father? What then saith He 
here? The saying refers to the Dispensation; since His fleshly nature had not yet been glorified, not having 
as yet enjoyed incorruption, nor shared the kingly throne. Therefore He said not “on earth,” but “with 
Thee.” 


[3.] This glory we also shall enjoy according to our measure, if we be sober. Wherefore Paul saith, “If so be 
that we suffer with Him, that we may also be glorified together.” ( Rom. viii. 17.) Ten thousand tears then 
do they merit, who through sluggishness and sleep plot against themselves when such glory is set before 
them; and, were there no hell, they would be more wretched than any, who, when it is in their power to 
reign and to be glorified with the Son of God, deprive themselves of so great blessings. Since if it were 
necessary to be cut in pieces, if to die ten thousand deaths, if to give up every day ten thousand lives and 
as many bodies, ought we not to submit to such things for such glory? But now we do not even despise 
money, which hereafter, though unwilling, we shall leave: we do not despise money, which brings about us 
ten thousand mischiefs, which remains here, which is not our own. For we are but stewards of that which 
is not our own, although we receive it from our fathers. But when there is hell besides, and the worm that 
dieth not, and the fire that is not quenched, and the gnashing of teeth, how, tell me, shall we bear these 
things? How long will we refuse to see clearly, and spend our all on daily fightings, and contentions, and 
unprofitable talk, feeding, cultivating earth, fattening the body and neglecting the soul, making no 
account of necessary things, but much care about things superfluous and unprofitable? And we build 
splendid tombs, and buy costly houses, and draw about with us herds of all kinds of servants, and devise 
different stewards, appointing managers of lands, of houses, of money, and managers of those managers; 
but as to our desolate soul, we care nothing for that. And what will be the limit to this? Is it not one belly 
that we fill, is it not one body that we clothe? What is this great bustle of business? Why and wherefore do 
we cut up and tear to pieces the one soul, which we have had assigned to us, in attending to the service of 
such things, contriving for ourselves a grievous slavery? For he who needs many things is the slave of 
many things, although he seem to be their master. Since the lord is the slave even of his domestics, and 
brings in another and a heavier mode of service; and in another way also he is their slave, not daring 
without them to enter the agora, nor the bath, nor the field, but they frequently go about in all directions 
without him. He who seems to be master, dares not, if his slaves be not present, to go forth from home, 
and if whilst unattended he do but put his head out of his house, he thinks that he is laughed at. Perhaps 
some laugh at us when we say this, yet on this very account they would be deserving of ten thousand 
tears. For to show that this is slavery, I would gladly ask you, wouldest thou wish to need some one to put 
the morsel to thy mouth, and to apply the cup to thy lips? Wouldest thou not deem such a service worthy 
of tears? What if thou didst require continually supporters to enable thee to walk, wouldest thou not think 
thyself pitiable, and in this respect more wretched than any? So then thou oughtest to be disposed now. 
For it matters nothing whether one is so treated by irrational things, or by men. 


Why, tell me, do not the Angels differ from us in this respect, that they do not want so many things as we 
do? Therefore the less we need, the more we are on our way to them; the more we need, the more we sink 
down to this perishable life. And that thou mayest learn that these things are so, ask those who have 
grown old which life they deem happiest, that when they were helplessly mastered, or now when they are 
masters of these things? We have mentioned these persons, because those who are intoxicated with youth, 
do not even know the excess of their slavery. For what of those in fever, do they call themselves happy 
when, thirsting much, they drink much and need more, or when, having recovered their health, they are 
free from the desire? Seest thou that in every instance the needing much is pitiable, and far apart from 
true wisdom, and an aggravation of slavery and desire? Why then do we voluntarily increase to ourselves 
wretchedness? For, tell me, if it were possible to live uninjured without roof or walls, wouldest thou not 
prefer this; wherefore then dost thou increase the signs of thy weakness? Do we not for this call Adam 


happy, that he needed nothing, no house, no clothes? “Yes,” saith some one, “but now we are in need of 
them.” Why then do we make our need greater? If many persons curtail many of the things actually 
needed, (servants, I mean, and houses, and money,) what excuse can we have if we overstep the need? 
The more thou puttest about thee, the more slavish dost thou become; for by whatever proportion thou 
requirest more, in that proportion thou hast trenched upon thy freedom. For absolute freedom is, to want 
nothing at all; the next is, to want little; and this the Angels and their imitators especially possess. But for 
men to succeed in this while tarrying in a mortal body, think how great praise this hath. This also Paul 
said, when writing to the Corinthians, “But I spare you,” and, “lest such should have trouble in the flesh.” 
( 1 Cor. vii. 28.) Riches are called “usables,” that we may “use” them rightly, and not keep and bury them; 
for this is not to possess them, but to be possessed by them. Since if we are going to make this our aim 
how to multiply them, not that we may employ them rightly, the order is reversed, and they possess us, 
not we them. Let us then free ourselves from this grievous bondage, and at last become free. Why do we 
devise ten thousand different chains for ourselves? Is not the bond of nature enough for thee, and the 
necessity of life, and the crowd of ten thousand affairs, but dost thou twine also other nets for thyself, and 
put them about thy feet? And when wilt thou lay hold on heaven, and be able to stand on that height? For 
a great thing, a great thing is it, that even having cut asunder all these cords, thou shouldest be able to 
lay hold on the city which is above. So many other hindrances are there; all which that we may conquer, 
let us keep to the mean estate [and having put away superfluities, let us keep to what is necessary.] Thus 
shall we lay hold on eternal life, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom 
be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxxI 


JOHN XVII. 6 


“T have manifested Thy Name unto the men which Thou gavest Me out of the world; Thine they were, and 
Thou gavest them Me, and they have kept Thy word.” 


[1.] “ Messenger’ of great counsel” ( Isa. ix. 6 , LXX.), the Son of God is called, because of the other things 
which He taught, and principally because He announced the Father to men, as also now He saith, “I have 
manifested Thy Name unto the men.” For after having said, “I have finished Thy work,” He next 
explaineth it in detail, telling what sort of work. Now the Name indeed was well known. For Esaias said, 
“Ye shall swear by the true God.” ( Isa. lxv. 16.) But what I have often told you I tell you now, that though 
it was known, yet it was so only to Jews, and not to all of these: but now He speaketh concerning the 
Gentiles. Nor doth He declare this merely, but also that they knew Him as the Father. For it is not the 
same thing to learn that He is Creator, and that He hath a Son. But He “manifested His Name” both by 
words and actions. 


“Whom Thou gavest Me out of the world.” As He saith above, “No man cometh unto Me except it be given 
him” (c. vi. 65 ); and, “Except My Father draw him” (c. vi. 64 ); so here too, “Whom thou gavest Me.” (c. 
xiv. 6.) Now He calleth Himself “the Way”; whence it is clear that He establisheth two things by what is 
said here, that He is not opposed to the Father, and that it is the Father’s will to entrust them to the Son. 


“Thine they were, and Thou gavest them Me.” Here He desireth to teach that He is greatly loved by the 
Father. For that He needed not to receive them, is clear from this, He made them, He careth for them 
continually. How then did He receive them? This, as I said before, showeth His unanimity with the Father. 
Now if a man choose to enquire into the matter in a human manner, and as the words are spoken, they 
will no longer belong to the Father. For if when the Father had them, the Son had them not, it is evident 
that when He gave them to the Son, He withdrew from His dominion over them. And again, there is a yet 
more unseemly conclusion; for they will be found to have been imperfect while they yet were with the 
Father, but to have become perfect when they came to the Son. But it is mockery even to speak thus. What 
then doth He declare by this? “That it hath seemed good to the Father also that they should believe on the 
Son.” 


“And they have kept Thy word.” 
Ver. 7. “Now they have known that all things whatsoever Thou hast given Me are of Thee.” 


How did they “keep Thy word”? “By believing in Me, and giving no heed to the Jews. For he that believeth 
in Him, it saith, hath set to his seal that God is true.’” (c. iii. 33.) Some read, “Now I know that all things 
whatsoever Thou hast given Me are of Thee.” But this would have no reason; for how would the Son be 
ignorant of the things of the Father? No the words are spoken of the disciples. “From the time,” He saith, 
“that I told them these things, they have learnt that all that Thou hast given Me is from Thee; nothing is 
alien, nothing peculiar to Me, with Thee.” (For whatever is peculiar, puts most things in the condition of 
being alien. “They therefore have known that all things, whatsoever I teach, are Thy doctrines and 
teachings.” “And whence have they learnt it?” From My words; for so have I taught them. And not only 
this have I taught them, but also that “I came out from Thee.” For this He was anxious to prove through 
all the Gospel. 


Ver. 9. “I pray for them.” 


“What sayest Thou?” “Dost Thou teach the Father, as though He were ignorant? Dost Thou speak to Him 
as to a man who knoweth not?” “What then meaneth this distinction?” Seest thou that the prayer is for 
nothing else than that they may understand the love which He hath towards them? For He who not only 
giveth what He hath of His own, but also calleth on Another to do the same, showeth greater love. What 
then is, “I pray for them”? “Not for all the world,” He saith, but “for them whom Thou hast given Me.” He 
continually putteth the “hast given,” that they might learn that this seemeth good to the Father. Then, 
because He had said continually, “they are Thine,” and, “Thou gavest them unto Me,” to remove any evil 
suspicion, and lest any one should think that His authority was recent, and that He had but now received 
them, what saith He? 


[2.] Ver. 10. “All Mine are Thine, and Thine are Mine; and I am glorified in them.” 


Seest thou the equality of honor? For lest on hearing, “Thou hast given them Me,” thou shouldest deem 
that they were alienated from the authority of the Father, or before this from that of the Son, He removed 
both difficulties by speaking as He did. It was as though He said, “Do not when thou hearest that Thou 
hast given them to Me,’ deem that they are alienated from the Father, for what is Mine is His; nor when 
thou hearest, Thine they were,’ think that they were aliens from Me, for what is His is Mine.” So that the, 
“Thou hast given,” is said only for condescension; for what the Father hath is the Son’s, and what the Son 
hath is the Father’s. But this cannot even be said of a son after the manner of man, but because They are 
upon a greater Equality of honor. For that what belongs to the less, belongs to the greater also, is clear to 
every one, but the reverse not so; but here He converteth these terms, and the conversion declares 
Equality. And in another place, declaring this, He said, “All things that the Father hath are Mine,” 
speaking of knowledge. And the “hast given Me,” and the like expressions, are to show that He did not 
come as an alien and draw them to Him, but received them as His own. Then He putteth the cause and 
the proof, saying, “And I am glorified in them,” that is, either that “I have power over them,” or, that “they 
shall glorify Me, believing in Thee and Me, and shall glorify Us alike.” But if He is not glorified equally in 
them, what is the Father’s is no longer His. For no one is glorified in those over whom he hath no 
authority. Yet how is He glorified equally? All die for Him equally as for the Father; they preach Him as 
they do the Father; and as they say that all things are done in His Name, so also in the Name of the Son. 


Ver. 11. “And now I am no more in the world, but these are in the world.” 


That is, “Although I appear no longer in the flesh, yet by these am I glorified.” But why doth He say 
continuously, that, “I am not in the world”; and that, “because I leave them I commit them to Thee”; and 
that, “when I was in the world I kept them”? for if one should take these words in their simple sense, 
many absurdities will follow. For how could it be reasonable to say, that He is no longer in the world, and 
that when He departeth He committeth them to another? since these are the words of a mere man parting 
from them forever. Seest thou how He speaketh for the most part like a man, and in a way adapted to 
their state of mind, because they thought that they had a greater degree of safety from His presence? 
Wherefore He saith, “While I was with them, I kept them.” ( c. xiv. 28.) Yet He telleth them, “I come to 
you”; and, “I am with you till the end.” ( Matt. xxviii. 20.) How then saith He these words, as if about to be 
parted from them? He addresseth Himself, as I said before, to their thoughts, that they may take breath a 
little when they hear Him speaking thus, and delivering them over to the care of the Father. For since, 
after hearing many exhortations from Him, they were not persuaded, He then holdeth converse with the 
Father, manifesting His affection for them. As though He had said, “Since Thou callest Me to Thyself, 
place these in safety; for I come to Thee.” “What sayest Thou? Art Thou not able to keep them?” “Yea, I 
am able.” “Wherefore then speakest Thou thus?” “That they may have My joy fulfilled” ( ver. 13 ); that is, 
“may not be confounded, as being imperfect.” And by these words He showed that He had spoken all 
these things so, to give them rest and joy. For the saying appears to be contradictory. “Now I am no longer 
in the world, and these are in the world.” This was what they were suspecting. For a while therefore He 
condescendeth to them, because had He said, “I keep them,” they would not have so well believed; 
wherefore He saith, “Holy Father, keep them through Thine own Name’; that is, “by thy help.” 


Ver. 12. “While I was with them in the world, I kept them in Thy Name.” 


Again He speaketh as a man and as a Prophet, since nowhere doth He appear to have done anything by 
the Name of God. 


“Those that Thou gavest Me I have kept, and none of them is lost, but the son of perdition, that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled.” 


And in another place He saith, “Of all that Thou gavest Me, I will surely lose nothing.” ( c. vi. 39.) Yet not 
only was he lost, but also many afterwards; how then saith He, “I will in nowise lose”? “For My part, I will 
not lose.” So in another place, declaring the matter was more clearly, He said, “I will in nowise cast out.” ( 
c. vi. 37.) “Not through fault of Mine, not because I either instigate or abandon them; but if they start 
away of themselves, I draw them not by necessity.” 


Ver. 13. “But now I come to thee.” 


Seest thou that the discourse is composed rather in a human manner? So that should any wish from these 
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words to lower the Son, he will lower the Father also. Observe, in proof of this, how from the beginning 
He speaketh partly as though informing and explaining to Him, partly as enjoining. Informing, as when He 
saith, “I pray not for the world”; enjoining, as, “I have kept them until now,” “and none of them is lost”; 
and, “do Thou therefore now keep them,” He saith. And again, “Thine they were, and Thou hast given 
them unto Me” and “While I was in the world I kept them.” But the solution of all is, that the words were 
addressed to their infirmity. 


But after having said that “none of them was lost but the son of perdition,” He added, “that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled.” Of what Scripture doth He speak? That which foretelleth many things concerning Him. 
Not that He perished on that account, in order that the Scripture might be fulfilled. But we have before 
spoken at length on this point, that this is the peculiar manner of Scripture, which puts things which fall 
out in accordance with it, as though they were caused by it. And it is needful to enquire exactly into all, 
both the manner of the speaker, his argument, and the laws of Scripture, if at least we are minded not to 
draw wrong conclusions. For, “Brethren, be not children in your minds.” ( 1 Cor. xiv. 20.) 


[3.] This it is necessary to consider well, not only for the understanding the Scriptures, but also for 
earnestness in one’s way of life. For so little children do not desire great things, but are wont to admire 
those which are worth nothing; they are pleased at seeing chariots, and horses, and the muleteer, and 
wheels, all made out of earthenware; but if they see a king sitting upon a chariot, and a pair of white 
mules, and great magnificence, they do not even turn their heads. And they deck out as brides dolls made 
of the same material, but the actual brides, real and beautiful, they do not even notice; and this is their 
case in many other matters. Now this many men also undergo at this time; for when they hear of heavenly 
things, they do not even give heed to them, but toward all the things of clay they are as eager as children, 
and stupidly admire the wealth which is of earth, and honor the glory and luxury of the present life. Yet 
these are just as much toys as those; but the other are the causes of life, and glory, and repose. But as 
children deprived of their playthings cry, and do not know how even to desire the realities, so also are 
many of those who seem to be men. Wherefore it saith, “Be not children in your minds.” ( 1 Cor. xiv. 20.) 
Desirest thou riches, tell me, and desirest thou not the wealth that lasteth, but childish toys? If thou 
shouldest see a man admiring a leaden coin, and stooping to pick it up, thou wouldest pronounce his 
penury to be extreme; and dost thou, who collectest more worthless things than this, number thyself 
among the rich? How can this consist with reason? We will call him rich who despises all present things. 
For no one, no one will choose to laugh at these little things, silver and gold, and other things of show, 
unless he have the desire of greater things; just as the man would not despise the leaden coin, unless he 
possessed coins of gold. Do thou, therefore, when thou seest a man running by all worldly things, deem 
that he doth so from no other motive than because he looks to a greater world. So the husbandman 
despises a few grains of wheat, when he expects a larger harvest. But if, when the hope is uncertain, we 
despise things which are, much more ought we to do so in a case where the expectation is sure. 
Wherefore I pray and beseech you not to bring loss on yourselves, nor, keeping hold of mire, rob 
yourselves of the treasures which are above, bringing your vessel to port laden with straw and chaff. Let 
each say what he will concerning us, let him be angry at our continual admonitions, let him call us silly, 
tedious, tiresome, still we will not desist from exhorting you on these matters continually, and from 
continually repeating to you that of the Prophet, “Break off thy sins by almsgiving, and thine iniquities by 
showing mercy to the poor’ ( Dan. iv. 27 ), and bind them upon thy neck.” Do not act in this way to-day, 
and desist to-morrow. For even this body has need of daily food; and so too hath the soul, or rather that 
much more; and if it give not, it becomes weaker and more vile. Let us then not neglect it when it is 
perishing, choking. Many wounds it receives each day, by being lustful, angry, slothful, reviling, 
revengeful, envious. It is therefore necessary to prepare also remedies for it, and no small remedy is that 
of almsgiving, which can be placed on every wound. For, “Give alms,” it saith, “of such things as ye have, 
and behold all things are clean unto you.” ( Luke xi. 41 .) “Alms,” not covetousness, for that which 
proceeds from covetousness endures not, though thou give to those who need. For almsgiving is that 
which is free from all injustice, “this” makes all things clean. This is a thing better even than fasting, or 
lying on the ground; they may be more painful and laborious, but this more profitable. It enlightens the 
soul, makes it sleek, beautiful, and vigorous. Not so doth the fruit of the olive hold up the athletes, as this 
oil recovers the combatants of piety. Let us then anoint our hands, that we may lift them up well against 
our adversary. He that practiceth showing mercy to him that needeth, will soon cease from covetousness, 
he who continues in giving to the poor, will soon cease from anger, and will never even be high-minded. 
For as the physician continually tending wounded persons is easily sobered, beholding human nature in 
the calamities of others; so we, if we enter upon the work of aiding the poor, shall easily become truly 
wise, and shall not admire riches, nor deem present things any great matter, but despise them all, and 
soaring aloft to heaven, shall easily obtain the eternal blessings, through the grace and lovingkindness of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; to whom, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxXxII 
JOHN XVII. 14 


“T have given them Thy word; and the world hath hated them, because they are not of the world, even as I 
am not of the world.” 


[1.] When having become virtuous we are persecuted by the wicked, or when being desirous of virtue we 
are mocked at by them, let us not be distracted or angry. For this is the natural course of things, and 
everywhere virtue is wont to engender hatred from wicked men. For envying those who desire to live 
properly, and thinking to prepare an excuse for themselves if they can overthrow the credit of others, they 
hate them as having pursuits opposite to their own, and use every means to shame their way of life. But 
let not us grieve, for this is a mark of virtue. Wherefore Christ also saith, “If ye were of the world, the 
world would love its own.” ( c. xv. 19.) And in another place again, “Woe unto you when all men shall 
speak well of you.” ( Luke vi. 26.) Wherefore also He saith here, “I have given them Thy word, and the 
world hath hated them.” Again He telleth the reason for which they were worthy to obtain much care from 
the Father; “For Thy sake,” He saith, “they have been hated, and for Thy word’s sake”; so that they would 
be entitled to all providential care. 


Ver. 15. “I pray not that Thou shouldest take them out of the world, but that Thou shouldest keep them 
from the evil.” 


Again He simplifieth His language; again He rendereth it more clear; which is the act of one showing, by 
making entreaty for them with exactness, nothing else but this, that He hath a very tender care for them. 
Yet He Himself had told them, that the Father would do all things whatsoever they should ask. How then 
doth He here pray for them? As I said, for no other purpose than to show His love. 


Ver. 16. “They are not of the world, even as I am not of the world.” 


How then saith He in another place, “Which Thou gavest Me out of the world; Thine they were”? ( Ver. 6.) 
There He speaketh of their nature; here of wicked actions. And He putteth together a long encomium of 
them; first, that “they were not of the world”; then, that “the Father Himself had given them”; and that 
“they had kept His word;” and that on this account “they were hated.” And if He saith, “As Iam not of the 
world,” be not troubled; for the “as” is not here expressive of unvarying exactness. For as, when in the 
case of Him and the Father the “as” is used, a great Equality is signified, because of the Relationship in 
Nature; so when it is used of us and Him, the interval is great, because of the great and infinite interval 
between the respective natures. For if He “did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth” ( 1 Pet. ii. 22 
), how could the Apostles be reckoned equal to Him? What is it then that He saith, “They are not of the 
world”? “They look to another world, they have nothing common with earth, but are become citizens of 
heaven.” And by these words He showeth His love, when He commendeth them to the Father, and 
committeth them to Him who begat Him. When He saith, “Keep them,” He doth not speak merely of 
delivering them from dangers, but also with regard to their continuance in the faith. Wherefore He 
addeth, 


Ver. 17. “Sanctify them through Thy truth.” “Make them holy by the gift of the Spirit, and of right 
doctrines.” As when He saith, “Ye are clean through the word which I spake unto you” (c. xv. 3 ), so now 
He saith the same thing, “Instruct them, teach them the truth.” “And yet He saith that the Spirit doth this. 
How then doth He now ask it from the Father?” That thou mayest again learn their equality of Honor. For 
right doctrines asserted concerning God sanctify the soul. And if He saith that they are sanctified by the 
word, marvel not. And to show that He speaketh of doctrines, He addeth, 


“Thy word is truth.” 


That is, “there is no falsehood in it, and all that is said in it must needs come to pass”; and again, it 
signifieth nothing typical or bodily. As also Paul saith concerning the Church, that He hath sanctified it by 
the Word. For the Word of God is wont also to cleanse. ( Eph. v. 26.) Moreover, the, “sanctify them,” seems 
to me to signify something else, such as this, “Set them apart for the Word and for preaching.” And this is 
made plain from what follows. For, He saith, 


Ver. 17. “As Thou hast sent Me into the world, even so have I also sent them into the world.” 


As Paul also saith, “Having put in us the word of reconciliation.” ( 2 Cor. v. 19.) For the same end for 
which Christ came, for the same did these take possession of the world. In this place again the “as” is not 
put to signify resemblance in the case of Himself and the Apostles; for how was it possible for men to be 
sent otherwise? But it was His custom to speak of the future as having come to pass. 


Ver. 19. “And for their sakes I sanctify Myself, that they also might be sanctified in the truth.” 


What is, “I sanctify Myself”? “I offer to Thee a sacrifice.” Now all sacrifices are called “holy,” and those 
are specially called “holy things,” which are laid up for God. For whereas of old in type the sanctification 
was by the sheep, but now it is not in type, but by the truth itself, He therefore saith, “That they may be 
sanctified in Thy truth.” “For I both dedicate them to Thee, and make them an offering”; this He saith, 
either because their Head was being made so, or because they also were sacrificed; for, “Present,” it 
saith, “your bodies a living sacrifice, holy” ( Rom. xii. 1 ); and, “We were counted as sheep for the 
slaughter.” ( Ps. xliv. 22.) And He maketh them; without death, a sacrifice and offering; for that He alluded 
to His own sacrifice, when He said, “I sanctify,” is clear from what follows. 


Ver. 20. “Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also who shall believe.” 


[2.] For since He was dying for them, and said, that “For their sakes I sanctify Myself,” lest any one should 
think that He did this for the Apostles only, He added, “Neither pray I for these only, but for them also who 
believe on Me through their word.” By this again He revived their souls, showing that the disciples should 
be many. For because He made common what they possessed peculiarly, He comforteth them by showing 
that they were being made the cause of the salvation of others. 


After having thus spoken concerning their salvation, and their being sanctified by faith and the Sacrifice, 
He afterwards speaketh of concord, and finally closeth his discourse with this, having begun with it and 
ended in it. For at the beginning He saith, “A new commandment I give unto you” (c. xiii. 34 ); and here, 


Ver. 21. “That they all may be one, as Thou, Father, art in Me and I in Thee.” 


Here again the “as” doth not denote exact similarity in their case, (for it was not possible for them in so 
great a degree,) but only as far as was possible for men. Just as when He saith “Be ye merciful, as your 
Father.” ( Luke vi. 36.) 


But what is, “In Us”? In the faith which is on Us. Because nothing so offends all men as divisions, He 
provideth that they should be one. “What then,” saith some one, “did He effect this?” Certainly He 
effected it. For all who believe through the Apostles are one, though some from among them were torn 
away. Nor did this escape His knowledge, He even foretold it, and showed that it proceeded from men’s 
slack-mindedness. 


“That the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” 


As He said in the beginning, “By this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye love one another.” 
And how should they hence believe? “Because,” He saith, “Thou art a God of peace.” If therefore they 
observe the same as those of whom they have learnt, their hearers shall know the teacher by the disciples, 
but if they quarrel, men shall deny that they are the disciples of a God of peace, and will not allow that I, 
not being peaceable, have been sent from Thee. Seest thou how, unto the end, He proveth His unanimity 
with the Father? 


Ver. 22. “And the glory which Thou gavest Me, I have given them.” 


That by miracles, that by doctrines, and, that they should be of one soul; for this is glory, that they should 
be one, and greater even than miracles. As men admire God because there is no strife or discord in That 
Nature, and this is His greatest glory, “so too let these,” He saith, “from this cause become glorious.” “And 
how,” saith some one, “doth He ask the Father to give this to them, when He saith that He Himself giveth 
it?” Whether His discourse be concerning miracles, or unanimity, or peace, He is seen Himself to have 
given these things to them; whence it is clear that the petition is made for the sake of their comfort. 


Ver. 23. “Tin them, and Thou in Me.” 


“How gave He the glory?” By being in them, and having the Father with Him, so as to weld them together. 
But in another place He speaketh not so; He saith not that the Father cometh by Him, but, “that He and 
the Father come, and take up their abode with him,” “there” removing the suspicion of Sabellius, “here” 
that of Arius. 


“That they may be made perfect in one, and that the world may know that Thou hast sent Me.” ( c. xiv. 
23.) 


He saith these latter words immediately after the other, to show that peace hath more power to attract 
men than a miracle; for as it is the nature of strife to separate, so it is that of agreement to weld together. 


“And I have loved them as Thou hast loved Me.” 


Here again the “as” means, as far as it is possible for a man to be loved; and the sure proof of His love is 
His giving Himself for them. After having told them that they shall be in safety, that they shall not be 
overturned, that they shall be holy, that many shall believe through them, that they shall enjoy great glory, 
that not He alone loved them, but the Father also; He next telleth them of what shall be after their 
sojourning here, concerning the prizes and crowns laid up for them. 


Ver. 24. “Father,” He saith, “I will that they also whom Thou hast given Me, be with Me where I am.” 


“Then dost Thou gain by prayer, and dost Thou not yet possess that concerning which they enquired 
continually, saying, Whither goest Thou?’ What sayest Thou? How then didst Thou say to them, Ye shall sit 
upon twelve thrones’? ( Matt. xix. 28.) How didst Thou promise other things more and greater?” Seest 
thou that He saith all in the way of condescension? since how would He have said, “Thou shalt follow 
afterwards”? (c. xiii. 36.) But He speaketh thus with a view to a fuller conviction and demonstration of 
His love. 


“That they may behold My glory which Thou hast given Me.” 


This again is a sign of His being of one mind with the Father, of a higher character than those former, for 
He saith, “Before the foundation of the world,” yet hath it also a certain condescension; for, “Thou hast 
given Me,” He saith. Now if this be not the case, I would gladly ask the gainsayers a question. He that 
giveth, giveth to one subsisting; did the Father then, having first begotten the Son, afterwards give Him 
glory, having before allowed Him to be without glory? And how could this be reasonable? Seest that the 
“He gave,” is, “He begot”? 


[3.] But why said He not, “That they may share My glory,” instead of, “That they may be hold My glory”? 
Here He implieth, that all that rest is, the looking on the Son of God. This certainly it is which causes 
them to be glorified; as Paul saith, “With open face mirroring the glory of the Lord.” ( 2 Cor. iii. 18.) For as 
they who look on the sunbeams, and enjoy a very clear atmosphere, draw their enjoyment from their 
sight, so then also, and in much greater degree, this will cause us pleasure. At the same time also He 
showeth, that what they should behold was not the body then seen, but some awful Substance. 


Ver. 25. “O righteous Father, the world hath not known Thee.” 


What meaneth this? What connection hath it? He here showeth that no man knoweth God, save those only 
who have come to know the Son. And what He saith is of this kind: “I wished all to be so, yet they have not 
known Thee, although they had no complaint against Thee.” For this is the meaning of, “O righteous 
Father.” And here He seemeth to me to speak these words, as vexed that they would not know One so just 
and good. For since the Jews had said that they knew God, but that He knew Him not, at this He aimeth, 
saying, “For Thou lovedst Me before the foundation of the world”; thus putting together a defense against 
the accusations of the Jews. For how could He who had received glory, who was loved before the 
foundation of the world, who desired to have them as witnesses of that glory, how could He be opposed to 
the Father? “This then is not true which the Jews say, that they know Thee, and that I know Thee not; on 
the contrary, I know Thee, and they have not known Thee.” 


“And these have known that Thou hast sent Me.” 


Seest thou that He alludeth to those, who said that He was not from God, and all is finally summed up to 
meet this argument? 


Ver. 26. “And I have declared unto them Thy Name, and will declare it.” 
“Yet thou sayest that perfect knowledge is from the Spirit.” “But the things of the Spirit are Mine.” 
“That the love wherewith Thou hast loved Me may remain in them, and I in them.” 


“For if they learn who Thou art, then they shall know that I am not separated from Thee, but one of the 
greatly beloved, and a true Son, and closely knit to Thee. And those who are rightly persuaded of this, will 
keep both the faith which is on Me and perfect love; and while they love as they ought, I remain in them.” 
Seest thou how He hath arrived at a good end, finishing off the discourse with love, the mother of all 
blessings? 


[4.] Let us then believe and love God, that it may not be said of us, “They profess that they know God, but 
in their works they deny Him.” ( Tit. i. 16.) And again, “He hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel.” ( 1 Tim. v. 8.) For when he helps his domestics and kinsmen and strangers, while thou dost not 
even succor those who are related to thee by family, what will henceforth be thy excuse, when God is 
blasphemed and insulted by reason of thee? Consider what opportunities of doing good God hath given to 
us. “Have mercy on one,” He saith, “as a kinsman, on another as a friend, on another as a neighbor, on 
another as a citizen, on another as a man.” And if none of these things hold thee, but thou breakest 
through all bonds, hear from Paul, that thou art “worse than an infidel”; for he having heard nothing of 
almsgiving, or of heavenly things, hath overshot thee in love for man; but thou who art bidden to love thy 
very enemies, lookest upon thy friends as enemies, and art more careful of thy money than of their bodies. 
Yet the money by being spent will sustain no injury, but thy brother if neglected will perish. What madness 
then to be careful of money, and careless about one’s kindred? Whence hath this craving for riches burst 
in upon us? Whence this inhumanity and cruelty? For if any one could, as though seated on the highest 
bench of a theater, look down upon all the world,—or rather, if you will, let us for the present take in hand 
a single city,—if then a man seated on an elevated spot could take in at a glance all the doings of the men 
there, consider what folly he would condemn, what tears he would weep, what laughter he would laugh, 
with what hatred he would hate; for we commit such actions as deserve both laughter, and the charge of 
folly, and tears, and hatred. One man keeps dogs to catch brute animals, himself sinking into brutality; 
another keeps oxen and asses to transport stones, but neglects men wasting with hunger; and spends gold 
without limit to make men of stone, but neglects real men, who are becoming like stones through their 
evil state. Another, collecting with great pains golden quarries, puts them about his walls, but when he 
beholds the naked bellies of the poor, is not moved. Some again contrive garments over their very 
garments, while their brother hath not even wherewithal to cover his naked body. Again, one hath 
swallowed up another in the law-courts; another hath spent his money on women and parasites, another 


on stage-players and theatrical bands, another on splendid edifices, on purchases of fields and houses. 
Again, one man is counting interest, another interest of interest; another is putting together bands full of 
many deaths, and doth not enjoy rest even at night, lying awake for others’ harm. Then, when it is day, 
they run, one to his unjust gain, another to his wanton expense, others to public robbery. And great is the 
earnestness about things superfluous and forbidden, but of things necessary no account is taken; and they 
who decide questions of law have indeed the name of jurymen, but are really thieves and murderers. And 
if one should enquire into law suits and wills, he would find there again ten thousand mischiefs, frauds, 
robberies, plots, and about these things is all time spent; but for spiritual things there is no care, and they 
all inconvenience the Church, for the sake of seeing only. But this is not what is required; we need works, 
and a pure mind. But if thou spendest all the day in grasping after riches, and then coming in sayest a few 
words, thou hast not only not propitiated God, but hast even angered Him more. Wouldest thou conciliate 
thy Lord, exhibit works, make thyself acquainted with the mass of woes, look upon the naked, the hungry, 
the wronged; He hath cut out for thee ten thousand ways of showing love for men. Let us not then deceive 
ourselves by living aimlessly and to no purpose, nor presume, because we now are in health; but bearing 
in mind, that often when we have fallen into sickness, and have reached the extreme of debility, we have 
been dead with fear and the looking for things to come, let us expect to fall again into the same state, let 
us get again the same fear, and let us become better men; since what is done now deserves infinite 
condemnation. For those in the courts of justice are like lions and dogs; those in the public places like 
foxes; and those who lead a life of leisure, even they do not use their leisure as they ought, spending all 
their time on theaters and the mischiefs arising from them. And there is no one to reprove what is being 
done; but there are many who envy, and are vexed that they are not in the like condition, so that these in 
their turn are punished, though not actually doing wicked things. For they “not only do these things, but 
also have pleasure in them that do them.” Because what belongs to their will is alike corrupt; whence it is 
plain, that the intention also will be punished. These things I say each day, and I will not cease to say 
them. For if any listen, it is gain; but if none give heed, ye shall then hear these things, when it will avail 
you nothing, and ye shall blame yourselves, and we shall be flee from fault. But may it never come to pass 
that we should only have this excuse, but that you may be our boast before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
that together we may enjoy the blessings, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxXXxIII 


JOHN XVIII. 1 


“When Jesus had spoken these words, He went forth with His disciples over the brook Cedron, where was 
a garden, into the which He entered, and His disciples.” 


[1.] An awful thing is death, and very full of terror, but not to those who have learnt the true wisdom 
which is above. For he that knows nothing certain concerning things to come, but deems it to be a certain 
dissolution and end of life, with reason shudders and is afraid, as though he were passing into non- 
existence. But we who, by the grace of God, have learnt the hidden and secret things of His wisdom, and 
deem the action to be a departure to another place, should have no reason to tremble, but rather to 
rejoice and be glad, that leaving this perishable life we go to one far better and brighter, and which hath 
no end. Which Christ teaching by His actions, goeth to His Passion, not by constraint and necessity, but 
willingly. “These things,” it saith, “Jesus spake, and departed beyond the brook Cedron, where was a 
garden, into the which He entered, and His disciples.’” 


Ver. 2. “Judas also, which betrayed Him, knew the place; for Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with His 
disciples.” 


He journeyeth at midnight, and crosseth a river, and hasteth to come to a place known to the traitor, 
lessening the labor to those who plotted against Him, and freeing them from all trouble; and showeth to 
the disciples that He came willingly to the action, (a thing which was most of all sufficient to comfort 
them,) and placeth Himself in the garden as in a prison. 


“These things spake Jesus unto them.” “What sayest thou? Surely He was speaking with the Father, surely 
He was praying. Why then dost thou not say that, having ceased from the prayer,’ He came there?” 
Because it was not prayer, but a speech made on account of the disciples. “And the disciples entered into 
the garden.” He had so freed them from fear that they no longer resisted, but entered with Him into the 
garden. But how came Judas there, or whence had he gained his information when he came? It is evident 
from this circumstance, that Jesus generally passed the night out of doors. For had He been in the habit of 
spending it at home, Judas would not have come to the desert, but to the house, expecting there to find 
Him asleep. And lest, hearing of a “garden,” thou shouldest think that Jesus hid Himself, it addeth, that 
“Judas knew the place”; and not simply so, but that He “often resorted thither with His disciples.” For 
ofttimes He was with them apart, conversing on necessary matters, and such as it was not permitted to 
others to hear. And He did this especially in mountains and gardens, seeking a place free from 
disturbance, that their attention might not be distracted from listening. 


Ver. 3. “Judas then, having received a band of men and officers from the Chief Priests and Pharisees, 


cometh thither with lanterns, and torches, and weapons.” 


And these men had often at other times sent to seize Him, but had not been able; whence it is plain, that 
at this time He voluntarily surrendered Himself. And how did they persuade the band? They were soldiers, 
who had made it their practice to do anything for money. 


Ver. 4. “Jesus therefore, knowing all things that should come upon Him, went forth, and said, Whom seek 
ye?” 


That is, He did not wait to learn this from their coming, but spake and acted without confusion, as 
knowing all these things. “But why come they with weapons, when about to seize Him?” They feared His 
followers, and for this reason they came upon Him late at night. “And He went forth, and said unto them, 
Whom seek ye?” 


Ver. 5. “They answered Him, Jesus of Nazareth.” 


Seest thou His invincible power, how being in the midst of them He disabled their eyes? for that the 
darkness was not the cause of their not knowing Him, the Evangelist hath shown, by saying, that they had 
torches also. And even had there been no torches, they ought at least to have known Him by His voice; or 
if they did not know it, how could Judas be ignorant, who had been so continually with Him? for he too 
stood with them, and knew Him no more than they, but with them fell backward. And Jesus did this to 
show, that not only they could not seize Him, but could not even see Him when in the midst, unless He 
gave permission. 


Ver. 7. “He saith again, Whom seek ye?” What madness! His word threw them backward, yet not even so 
did they turn, when they had learnt that His power was so great, but again set themselves to the same 
attempt. When therefore He had fulfilled all that was His, then He gave Himself up. 


Ver. 8. “He answered, I told you that I Am.” ( Ver. 5. “And Judas also which betrayed Him stood with 
them.”) 


See the forbearance of the Evangelist, how he doth not insult over the traitor, but relates what took place, 
only desiring to prove one thing, that the whole took place with His own consent. Then, lest any one 
should say that He Himself brought them to this, by having placed Himself into their hands, and revealed 
Himself to them; after having shown to them all things which should have been sufficient to repulse them, 
when they persevered in their wickedness, and had no excuse, He put Himself in their hands, saying, 


“Tf therefore ye seek Me, let these go their way.” 


Manifesting until the last hour His lovingkindness towards them. “If,” He saith, “ye want Me, have nothing 
to do with these, for, behold, I give Myself up.” 


Ver. 9. “That the saying might be fulfilled which He spake, Of those which Thou gavest Me have I lost 
none.” 


By “loss” He doth not here mean that which is of death, but that which is eternal; though the Evangelist in 
the present case includes the former also. And one might wonder why they did not seize them with Him, 
and cut them to pieces, especially when Peter had exasperated them by what he did to the servant. Who 
then restrained them? No other than that Power which cast them backward. And so the Evangelist, to 
show that it did not come to pass through their intention, but by the power and decree of Him whom they 
had seized, has added, “That the saying might be fulfilled which He spake,” that “not one, &c.” ( c. xvii. 
12.) 


[2.] Peter, therefore, taking courage from His voice, and from what had already happened, arms himself 
against the assailants, “And how,” saith some one, “doth he who was bidden not to have a scrip, not to 
have two coats, possess a sword?” Methinks he had prepared it long before, as fearing this very thing 
which came to pass. But if thou sayest, “How doth he, who was forbidden even to strike a blow with the 
hand, become a manslayer?” He certainly had been commanded not to defend himself, but here he did not 
defend himself, but his Master. And besides, they were not as yet perfect or complete. But if thou desirest 
to see Peter endued with heavenly wisdom, thou shalt after this behold him wounded, and bearing it 
meekly, suffering ten thousand dreadful things, and not moved to anger. But Jesus here also worketh a 
miracle, both showing that we ought to do good to those who do evil to us, and revealing His own power. 
He therefore restored the servant’s ear, and said to Peter, that “All they that take the sword shall perish by 
the sword” ( Matt. xxvi. 52 ); and as He did in the case of the basin, when He relaxed his vehemence by a 
threat, so also here. The Evangelist adds the name of the servant, because the thing done was very great, 
not only because He healed him, but because He healed one who had come against Him, and who shortly 
after would buffet Him, and because He stayed the war which was like to have been kindled from this 
circumstance against the disciples. For this cause the Evangelist hath put the name, so that the men of 
that time might search and enquire diligently whether these things had really come to pass. And not 
without a cause doth he mention the “right ear,” but as I think desiring to show the impetuosity of the 
Apostle, that he almost aimed at the head itself. Yet Jesus not only restraineth him by a threat, but also 


calmeth him by other words, saying, 
Ver. 11. “The cup which My Father hath given Me, shall I not drink it?” 


Showing, that what was done proceeded not from their power, but from His consent, and declaring that 
He was not one opposed to God but obedient to the Father even unto death. 


Ver. 12, 13. “Then Jesus was taken; and they bound Him, and led Him away to Annas.” 


Why to Annas? In their pleasure they made a show of what had been done, as though forsooth they had 
set up a trophy. 


“And he was father-in-law to Caiaphas.” 


Ver. 14. “Now Caiaphas was he which gave counsel to the Jews, that it was expedient that one man should 
die for the people.” 


Why doth the Evangelist again remind us of his prophecy? To show that these things were done for our 
salvation. And such is the exceeding force of truth, that even enemies proclaimed these things 
beforehand. For lest the listener, hearing of bonds, should be confounded, he reminds him of that 
prophecy, that the death of Jesus was the salvation of the world. 


Ver. 15. “And Simon Peter followed Jesus, and so did another disciple.” 


Who is that other disciple? It is the writer himself. “And wherefore doth he not name himself? When he lay 
on the bosom of Jesus, he with reason concealed his name; but now why doth he this?” For the same 
reason, for here too he mentions a great good deed, that when all had started away, he followed. 
Therefore he conceals himself, and puts Peter before him. He was obliged to mention himself, that thou 
mightest understand that he narrates more exactly than the rest what took place in the hall, as having 
been himself within. But observe how he detracts from his own praise; for, lest any one should ask, “How, 
when all had retreated, did this man enter in farther than Simon?” he saith, that he “was known to the 
high priest.” So that no one should wonder that he followed, or cry him up for his manliness. But the 
wonder was that matter of Peter, that being in such fear, he came even as far as the hall, when the others 
had retreated. His coming thither was caused by love, his not entering within by distress and fear. For the 
Evangelist hath recorded these things, to clear a way for excusing his denial; with regard to himself, he 
doth not set it down as any great matter that he was known to the high priest, but since he had said that 
he alone with Jesus went in, lest thou shouldest suppose that the action proceeded from any exalted 
feelings, he puts also the cause. And that Peter would have also entered had he been permitted, he shows 
by the sequel; for when he went out, and bade the damsel who kept the door bring in Peter, he 
straightway came in. But why did he not bring him in himself? He clung to Christ, and followed Him; on 
this account he bade the woman bring him in. What then saith the woman? 


Ver. 17. “Art not thou also one of this man’s disciples? And he saith, I am not.” 


What sayest thou, Peter? Didst thou not declare but now, “If need be that I lay down my life for Thee, I will 
lay it down”? What hath happened then, that thou canst not even endure the questioning of a door- 
keeper? Is it a soldier who questions thee? Is it one of those who seized Him? No, it is a mean and abject 
door-keeper, nor is the questioning of a rough kind. She saith not, “Art thou a disciple of that cheat and 
corrupter,” but, “of that man,” which was the expression rather of one pitying and relenting. But Peter 
could not bear any of these words. The, “Art not thou also,” is said on this account, that John was within. 
So mildly did the woman speak. But he perceived none of this, nor took it into his mind, neither the first 
time, nor the second, nor the third, but when the cock crew; nor did this even bring him to his senses, till 
Jesus gave him the bitter look. And he stood warming himself with the servants of the high priest, but 
Christ was kept bound within. This we say not as accusing Peter, but showing the truth of what had been 
said by Christ. 


Ver. 19. “The high priest then asked Jesus of His disciples, and of His doctrine.” 


[3.] O the wickedness! Though he had continually heard Him speaking in the temple and teaching openly, 
he now desires to be informed. For since they had no charge to bring, they enquired concerning His 
disciples, perhaps where they were, and why He had collected them, and with what intention, and on what 
terms. And this he said, as desiring to prove Him to be a seditious person and an innovator, since no one 
gave heed to Him, except them alone, as though His were some factory of wickedness. What then saith 
Christ? To overthrow this, He saith, 


Ver. 20. “I spake openly to the world, (not to the disciples privately,) I taught openly in the temple.” 


“What then, said He nothing in secret?” He did, but not, as they thought, from fear, and to make 
conspiracies, but if at any time His sayings were too high for the hearing of the many. 


Ver. 21. “Why askest thou Me? Ask them which heard Me.” 


These are not the words of one speaking arrogantly, but of one confiding in the truth of what He had said. 
What therefore He said at the beginning, “If I bear witness of Myself, My witness is not true” (c. v. 31 ), 
this He now implieth, desiring to render His testimony abundantly credible. For when Annas mentioned 
the disciples, what saith He? “Dost thou ask Me concerning Mine? Ask Mine enemies, ask those who have 
plotted against Me, who have bound Me; let them speak.” This is an unquestionable proof of truth, when 
one calls his enemies to be witnesses to what he saith. What then doth the high priest? When it would 
have been right thus to have made the enquiry, that person did not so. 


Ver. 22. “And when he had thus spoken, one of the officers which stood by smote Him with the palm of his 
hand.” 


What could be more audacious than this? Shudder, O heaven, be astounded, O earth, at the long-suffering 
of the Lord, and the senselessness of the servants! Yet what was it that He said? He said not, “Why askest 
thou Me,” as if refusing to speak, but wishing to remove every pretext for senseless behavior; and being 
upon this buffeted, though He was able to shake, to annihilate, or to remove all things, He doth not any 
one of these, but speaketh words able to relax any brutality. 


Ver. 23. “And He saith, If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil.” 


That is, “If thou canst lay hold on My words, declare it; but if thou canst not, why strikest thou Me?” Seest 
thou that the judgment-hall is full of tumult, and trouble, and passion, and confusion? The high priest 
asked deceitfully and treacherously, Christ answered in a straightforward manner, and as was meet. What 
then was next to be done? Either to refute, or to accept what He said. This however is not done, but a 
servant buffets Him. So far was this from being a court of justice, and the proceedings those of a 
conspiracy, and a deed of tyranny. Then not having even so made any farther discovery, they send Him 
bound to Caiaphas. 


Ver. 25. “And Simon Peter stood and warmed himself.” 


Wonderful, by what a lethargy that hot and furious one was possessed, when Jesus was being led away! 
After such things as had taken place, he doth not move, but still warms himself, that thou mayest learn 
how great is the weakness of our nature if God abandoneth. And, being questioned, he denies again. 


Ver. 26. Then saith “the kinsman of him whose ear Peter cut off, (grieving at what had taken place,) Did I 
not see thee in the garden?” 


But neither did the garden bring him to remember what had taken place, nor the great affection which 
Jesus there had shown by those words, but all these from pressure of anxiety he banished from his mind. 
But why have the Evangelists with one accord written concerning him? Not as accusing the disciple, but 
as desiring to teach us, how great an evil it is not to commit all to God, but to trust to one’s self. But do 
thou admire the tender care of his Master, who, though a prisoner and bound, took great forethought for 
His disciple, raising Peter up, when he was down, by His look, and launching him into a sea of tears. 


“They lead Him therefore from Caiaphas to Pilate.” 


This was done, in order that the number of His judges might show, even against their will, how fully tested 
was His truth. “And it was early.” Before cock crow He was brought to Caiaphas, early in the morning to 
Pilate; whence the Evangelist shows, that being questioned by Caiaphas during an entire half of the night, 
He was in nothing proved guilty; wherefore Caiaphas sent Him on to Pilate. But leaving these things for 
the others to relate, John speaks of what follows next. And observe the ridiculous conduct of the Jews. 
They who had seized the innocent, and taken up arms, do not enter into the hall of judgment, “lest they 
should be polluted.” And tell me, what kind of pollution was it to set foot in a judgment-hall, where wrong- 
doers suffer justice? They who paid tithes of mint and anise, did not think they were polluted when bent 
on killing unjustly, but thought that they polluted themselves by even treading in a court of justice. “And 
why did they not kill Him, instead of bringing Him to Pilate?” In the first place, the greater part of their 
rule and authority had been cut away, when their affairs were placed under the power of the Romans; and 
besides, they feared lest they should afterwards be accused and punished by Him. “But what is, That they 
might eat the Passover?’ For He had done this on the first day of unleavened bread.” Either he calls the 
whole feast “the Passover,” or means, that they were then keeping the Passover, while He delivered it to 
His followers one day sooner, reserving His own Sacrifice for the Preparation-day, when also of old the 
Passover was celebrated. But they, though they had taken up arms, which was unlawful, and were 
shedding blood, are scrupulous about the place, and bring forth Pilate to them. 


Ver. 29. “And having gone out, he said, What accusation bring ye against this man?” 

[4.] Seest thou that he was free from fondness for rule and from malice? For seeing Jesus bound, and led 
by so many persons, he did not think that they had unquestionable proof of their accusation, but questions 
them, thinking it a strange thing that they should take for themselves the judgment, and then commit the 
punishment without any judgment to him. What then say they? 


Ver. 30. “If he were not a malefactor, we would not have delivered him up unto thee.” 


O madness! for why do ye not mention His evil deeds, instead of concealing them? Why do ye not prove 
the evil? Seest thou that they everywhere avoid a direct accusation, and that they can say nothing? That 
Annas questioned Him about His doctrine, and having heard Him, sent Him to Caiaphas; and he having in 
his turn questioned Him, and discovered, nothing, sent Him to Pilate. Pilate saith, “What accusation bring 
ye against this man?” Nor here have they anything to say, but again employ certain conjectures. At which 
Pilate being perplexed saith, 


Ver. 31, 32. “Take ye him and judge him according to your law. They therefore said, It is not lawful for us 
to put any man to death.” But this they said, “that the saying of the Lord might be fulfilled, which He 
spake, signifying by what death He should die.” 


“And how did the expression, It is not lawful for us to put any man to death,’ declare this?” Either the 
Evangelist means that He was about to be slain not by the Jews only, but by the Gentiles also, or that it 
was not lawful for them to crucify. But if they say, “It is not lawful for us to put any man to death,” they 
say it with reference to that season. For that they did slay men, and that they slew them in a different way, 
Stephen shows, being stoned. But they desired to crucify Him, that they might make a display of the 
manner of His death. Pilate, wishing to be freed from trouble, doth not dismiss Him for a long trial, but, 


Ver. 33, 34. “Having entered in, he asked Jesus, and said, Art thou the King of the Jews? Jesus answered 
him, Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or did others tell it thee of Me?” 


Wherefore did Christ ask this? Because He desired to expose the evil intentions of the Jews. Pilate had 
heard this saying from many, and, since the accusers had nothing to say, in order that the enquiry might 
not be a long one, he desires to bring forward that which was continually reported. But when he said to 
them, “Judge him according to your law,” wishing to show that His offense was not a Jewish one, they 
replied, “It is not lawful for us.” “He hath not sinned against our law, but the indictment is general.” Pilate 
then, having perceived this, saith, as being (himself) likely to be endangered, “Art thou the King of the 
Jews?” Then Jesus, not from ignorance, but from a desire that the Jews should be accused even by him, 
asked him, saying, “Did others tell it thee?” On this point then declaring himself, Pilate replied, 


Ver. 35. “Am I a Jew? Thine own nation and the chief priests have delivered thee unto me; what hast thou 
done?” 


Here desiring to clear himself of the matter. Then because he had said, “Art thou the King?” Jesus 
reproving him answereth, “This thou hast heard from the Jews. Why dost thou not make accurate enquiry? 
They have said that I am a malefactor; ask them what evil I have done. But this thou doest not, but art 
simply framing charges against Me.” “Jesus answered him, Sayest thou this thing of thyself,” or from 
others? Pilate then cannot at once say that he had heard it, but simply goes along with the people, saying, 
“They have delivered thee unto me.” “I must needs therefore ask thee what thou hast done.” What then 
saith Christ? 


Ver. 36. “My Kingdom is not of this world.” 


He leadeth upwards Pilate who was not a very wicked man, nor after their fashion, and desireth to show 
that He is not a mere man, but God and the Son of God. And what saith He? 


“If My Kingdom were of this world, then would My servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews.” 


He undoeth that which Pilate for a while had feared, namely, the suspicion of seizing kingly power, “Is 
then His kingdom not of this world also?” Certainly it is. “How then saith He it is not’?” Not because He 
doth not rule here, but because He hath his empire from above, and because it is not human, but far 
greater than this and more splendid. “If then it be greater, how was He made captive by the other?” By 
consenting, and giving Himself up. But He doth not at present reveal this, but what saith He? “If I had 
been of this world, My servants would fight, that I should not be delivered.’” Here He showeth the 
weakness of kingship among us, that its strength lies in servants; but that which is above is sufficient for 
itself, needing nothing. From this the heretics taking occasion say, that He is different from the Creator. 
What then, when it saith, “He came to His own”? (c. i. 11 .) What, when Himself saith, “They are not of 
this world, as I am not of this world”? ( c. xvii. 14.) So also He saith that His kingdom is not from hence, 
not depriving the world of His providence and superintendence, but showing, as I said, that His power 
was not human or perishable. What then said Pilate? 


Ver. 37. “Art thou a king then? Jesus answered, Thou sayest that I am a King. To this end was I born.” 


If then He was born a king, all His other attributes are by Generation, and He hath nothing which He 
received in addition. So that when thou hearest that, “As the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given 
to the Son also to have life” ( c. v. 26 ), deem of nothing else but His generation, and so of the rest. 


“And for this cause came I, that I should bear witness unto the truth.” 


That is, “that I should speak this very thing, and teach it, and persuade all men.” 


[5.] But do thou, O man, when thou hearest these things, and seest thy Lord bound and led about, deem 
present things to be nought. For how can it be otherwise than strange, if Christ bore such things for thy 
sake, and thou often canst not endure even words? He is spit upon, and dost thou deck thyself with 
garments and rings, and, if thou gain not good report from all, think life unbearable? He is insulted, 
beareth mockings, and scornful blows upon the cheek; and dost thou wish everywhere to be honored, and 
bearest thou not the reproaching of Christ? Hearest thou not Paul saying, “Be ye imitators of me, even as I 
also am of Christ”? ( 1 Cor. xi. 1.) When therefore any one makes a jest of thee, remember thy Lord, that 
in mockery they bowed the knee before Him, and worried Him both by words and deeds, and treated Him 
with much irony; but He not only did not defend Himself, but even repaid them with the contraries, with 
mildness and gentleness. Him now let us emulate; so shall we be enabled even to be delivered from all 
insult. For it is not the insulter that gives effect to acts of insult, and makes them biting, but he who is 
little of soul, and is pained by them. If thou art not pained, thou hast not been insulted; for the suffering 
from injuries depends not on those who inflict, but on those who undergo them. Why dost thou grieve at 
all? If a man hath insulted thee unjustly, in this case surely thou oughtest not to grieve at all, but to pity 
him; if justly, much more oughtest thou to keep quiet. For should any one address thee, a poor man, as 
though thou wert rich, the praise contained in his words is nothing to thee, but his encomium is rather 
mockery; and so if one insulting thee utter things that are untrue, the reproach is nothing to thee either. 
But if conscience takes hold of what hath been said, be not grieved at the words, but make correction in 
deeds. This I say with regard to what really are insults. For if one reproach thee with poverty or low birth, 
laugh at him. These things are a reproach not to the hearer, but to the speaker, as not knowing true 
wisdom. “But,” saith some one, “when these things are said in the presence of many who are ignorant of 
the truth, the wound becomes unbearable.” Nay, it is most bearable, when you have an audience present 
of witnesses praising and applauding you, scoffing at and making a jest of him. For not he that defends 
himself, but he that saith nothing, is applauded by sensible persons. And if none of those present be a 
sensible person, then laugh at him most of all, and delight thyself in the audience of heaven. For there all 
will praise and applaud and welcome thee. For one Angel is as good as all the world. But why speak I of 
Angels, when the Lord Himself proclaimeth thee? Let us exercise ourselves with these reasonings. For it 
is no loss to be silent when insulted, but it is, on the contrary, to defend one’s self when insulted. Since 
were it a fault silently to bear what is said, Christ would never have told us, “If one smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also.” ( Matt. v. 39.) If then our enemy say what is not true, let us on this 
account even pity him, because he draws down upon him the punishment and vengeance of the accusers, 
being unworthy even to read the Scriptures. For to the sinner God saith, “Why declarest thou My statutes, 
and takest My covenant in thy mouth? Thou satest and spakest against thy brother.” ( Ps. 1. 16 and 20 , 
LXX.) And if he speak the truth, so also he is to be pitied; since even the Pharisee spake the truth; yet he 
did no harm to him who heard him, but rather good, while he deprived himself of ten thousand blessings, 
enduring shipwreck by this accusation. So that either way it is he that suffers injury, not thou; but thou, if 
thou art sober, wilt have double gain; both the propitiating God by thy silence, and the becoming yet more 
discreet, the gaining an opportunity from what hath been said to correct what has been done, and the 
despising mortal glory. For this is the source of our pain, that many gape upon the opinion of men. If we 
are minded to be thus truly wise, we shall know well that human things are nothing. Let us learn then, 
and having reckoned up our faults, let us accomplish their correction in time, and let us determine to 
correct one this month, another next month, and a third in that which follows. And so mounting as it were 
by steps, let us get to heaven by a Jacob’s ladder. For the ladder seems to me to signify in a riddle by that 
vision the gradual ascent by means of virtue, by which it is possible for us to ascend from earth to heaven, 
not using material steps, but improvement and correction of manners. Let us then lay hold on this means 
of departure and ascent, that having obtained heaven, we may also enjoy all the blessings there, through 
the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ; to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXXXIV 


JOHN XVII. 37 


“To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth. 
Every one that is of the truth heareth My Voice.” 


[1.] A marvelous thing is longsuffering; it places the soul as in a quiet harbor, fleeing it from tossings and 
evil spirits. And this everywhere Christ hath taught us, but especially now, when He is judged, and 
dragged, and led about. For when He was brought to Annas, He answered with great gentleness, and, to 
the servant who smote Him, said what had power to bring down all his insolence; thence having gone to 
Caiaphas, then to Pilate, and having spent the whole night in these scenes, He all through exhibiteth His 
own mildness; and when they said that He was a malefactor, and were not able to prove it, He stood 
silent; but when He was questioned concerning the Kingdom, then He spake to Pilate, instructing him, 
and leading him in to higher matters. But why was it that Pilate made the enquiry not in their presence, 
but apart, having gone into the judgment hall? He suspected something great respecting Him, and 
wished, without being troubled by the Jews, to learn all accurately. Then when he said, “What hast thou 
done?” on this point Jesus made no answer; but concerning that of which Pilate most desired to hear, 
namely, His Kingdom, He answered, saying, “My Kingdom is not of this world.” That is, “I am indeed a 
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CHAPTER XXI 


King, yet not such an one as thou suspectest, but far more glorious,” declaring by these words and those 
which follow, that no evil had been done by Him. For one who saith, “To this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth,” showeth, that no evil hath been 
done by Him. Then when He saith, “Every one that is of the truth heareth My voice,” He draweth him on 
by these means, and persuadeth him to become a listener to the words. “For if,” saith He, “any one is true, 
and desireth these things, he will certainly hear Me.” And, in fact, He so took him by these short words, 
that he said, 


Ver. 38. “What is truth?” 


But for the present he applieth himself to what was pressing, for he knew that this question needed time, 
and desired to rescue Him from the violence of the Jews. Wherefore he went out, and what said he? 


“I find no fault in him.” 


Consider how prudently he acted. He said not, “Since he hath sinned, and is deserving of death, forgive 
him on account of the Feast”; but having first acquitted Him of all guilt, he asks them over and above, if 
they were not minded to dismiss Him as innocent, yet as guilty to forgive Him on account of the time. 
Wherefore he added, 


Ver. 39, 40. “Ye have a custom that I should release unto you one at the Passover”; then in a persuasory 
way, “Will ye therefore that I release the king of the Jews? Then cried they all, Not this man, but 
Barabbas.” 


O accursed decision! They demand those like mannered with themselves, and let the guilty go; but bid 
him punish the innocent. For this was their custom from old time. But do thou all through observe the 
lovingkindness of the Lord in these circumstances. Pilate scourged Him perhaps desiring to exhaust and 
to soothe the fury of the Jews. For when he had not been able to deliver Him by his former measures, 
being anxious to stay the evil at this point, he scourged Him, and permitted to be done what was done, the 
robe and crown to be put on Him, so as to relax their anger. Wherefore also he led Him forth to them 
crowned ( ver. 5 ), that, seeing the insult which had been done to Him, they might recover a little from 
their passion, and vomit their venom. “And how would the soldiers have done this, had it not been the 
command of their ruler?” To gratify the Jews. Since it was not by his command that they at first went in by 
night, but to please the Jews; they dared anything for money. But He, when so many and such things were 
done, yet stood silent, as He had done during the enquiry, and answered nothing. And do thou not merely 
hear these things, but keep them continually in thy mind, and when thou beholdest the King of the world 
and of all Angels, mocked of the soldiers, by words and by actions, and bearing all silently, do thou imitate 
Him by deeds thyself. For when Pilate had called Him the King of the Jews, and they now put about Him 
the ap parel of mockery, then Pilate having led Him out, said, 


Ver. 4, 5. “I find no fault against him. He therefore went forth, wearing the crown.” 

But not even so was their rage quenched, but they cried out, 

Ver. 6. “Crucify him, crucify him.” 

Then Pilate, seeing that all was done in vain, said, 

“Take ye him, and crucify him.” 

Whence it is clear that he had permitted what had been done before, because of their madness. 
“For I,” he saith, “find no fault in him.” 


[2.] See in how many ways the judge makes His defense, continually acquitting Him of the charges; but 
none of these things shamed the dogs from their purpose. For the, “Take ye him and crucify him,” is the 
expression of one clearing himself of the guilt, and thrusting them forward to an action not permitted to 
them. They therefore had brought Him, in order that the thing might be done by the decision of the 
governor; but the contrary fell out, that He was rather acquitted than condemned by the governor’s 
decision. Then, because they were ashamed, 


Ver. 7. “We have,” they said, “a law, and by our law he ought to die, because he made himself the Son of 
God.” 


“How then when the judge said, Take ye him, and judge him according to your law,’ did ye reply, It is not 
lawful for us to put any man to death,’ while here ye fly to the law? And consider the charge, He made 
himself the Son of God.’ Tell me, is this a ground of accusation, that He who performed the deeds of the 
Son of God should call Himself the Son of God?” What then doth Christ? While they held this dialogue one 
with the other, He held His peace, fulfilling that saying of the Prophet, that “He openeth not his mouth: in 
His humiliation His judgment was taken away.” ( Isa. lili. 7, 8 , LXX.) 


Then Pilate is alarmed when he hears from them, that He made Himself the Son of God, and dreads lest 
the assertion may possibly be true, and he should seem to transgress; but these men who had learnt this, 
both by His deeds and words, did not shudder, but are putting Him to death for the very reasons for which 
they ought to have worshiped Him. On this account he no more asks Him, “What hast thou done?” but, 
shaken by fear, he begins the enquiry again, saying, “Art thou the Christ?” But He answered not. For he 
who had heard, “To this end was I born, and for this came I,” and, “My Kingdom is not of this world,” he, 
when he ought to have opposed His enemies and delivered Him, did not so, but seconded the fury of the 
Jews. Then they being in every way silenced, make their cry issue in a political charge, saying, “He that 
maketh himself a king, speaketh against Caesar.” ( Ver. 12.) Pilate ought therefore to have accurately 
enquired, whether He had aimed at sovereignty, and set His hand to expel Ceesar from the kingdom. But 
he makes not an exact enquiry, and therefore Christ answered him nothing, because He knew that he 
asked all the questions idly. Besides, since His works bare witness to Him, He would not prevail by word, 
nor compose any defense, showing that He came voluntarily to this condition. When He was silent, Pilate 
saith, 


Ver. 10. “Knowest thou not that I have power to crucify thee?” 


Seest thou how he condemned himself beforehand; for, “if the whole rests with thee, why dost not thou let 
Him go, when thou hast found no fault in Him?” When then Pilate had uttered the sentence against 
himself, then He saith, 


Ver. 11. “He that delivered Me unto thee hath the greater sin.” 
Showing that he also was guilty of sin. Then, to pull down his pride and arrogance, He saith, 
“Thou wouldst have no power except it were given thee.” 


Showing that this did not come to pass merely in the common order of events, but that it was 
accomplished mystically. Then lest, when thou hearest, “Except it were given thee,” thou shouldest deem 
that Pilate was exempt from all blame, on this account therefore He said, “Therefore he that delivered Me 
unto thee hath the greater sin.” “And yet if it was given, neither he nor they were liable to any charge.” 
“Thou objectest idly; for the given’ in this place means what is allowed’; as though He had said, He hath 
permitted these things to be, yet not for that are ye clear of the wickedness.’” He awed Pilate by the 
words, and proffered a clear defense. On which account that person sought to release Him; but they again 
cried out, saying, 


Ver. 12. “If thou let this man go, thou art not Ceesar’s friend.” 


For when they profited nothing by bringing charges drawn from their own law, they wickedly betook 
themselves to external laws, saying, 


“Every one that maketh himself a king speaketh against Ceesar.” 


And where hath this Man appeared as a tyrant? Whence can ye prove it? By the purple robe? By the 
diadem? By the dress? By the soldiers? Did not He ever walk unattended, save by His twelve disciples, 
following in every point a humble mode of living, both as to food, and clothing, and habitation? But O what 
shamelessness and ill-time cowardice! For Pilate, deeming that he should now incur some danger were he 
to overlook these words, comes forth as though to enquire into the matter, (for the “sitting down” showed 
this,) but without making any enquiry, he gave Him up to them, thinking to shame them. For to prove that 
he did it for this purpose, hear what he saith. 


Ver. 14, 15. “Behold your king!” But when they said, “Crucify him,” he added again, “Shall I crucify your 
king?” But they cried out, “We have no king but Ceesar.” 


Of their own will they subjected themselves to punishment; therefore also God gave them up, because 
they were the first to cast themselves out from His providence and superintendence; and since with one 
voice they rejected His sovereignty, He allowed them to fall by their own suffrages. Still what had been 
said should have been sufficient to calm their passion, but they feared, lest, being let go, He should again 
draw the multitudes, and they did all they could to prevent this. For a dreadful thing is love of rule, 
dreadful and able to destroy the soul; it was on account of this that they had never heard Him. And yet 
Pilate, in consequence of a few words, desired to let Him go, but they pressed on, saying, “Crucify him.” 
And why did they strive to kill Him in this manner? It was a shameful death. Fearing therefore lest there 
should afterwards be any remembrance of Him, they desired to bring Him to the accursed punishment, 
not knowing that truth is exalted by hindrances. To prove that they had this suspicion, listen to what they 
say; “We have heard that that deceiver said, After three days I will rise again” ( Matt. xxvii. 63 ); on this 
account they made all this stir, turning things upside down, that they might ruin matters in after time. And 
the ill-ordered people, corrupted by their rulers, cried out continually, “Crucify him!” 


[3.] But let us not merely read of these things, but bear them in our mind; the crown of thorns, the robe, 
the reed, the blows, the smiting on the cheek, the spittings, the irony. These things, if continually 
meditated on, are sufficient to take down all anger; and if we be mocked at, if we suffer injustice, let us 


still say, “The servant is not greater than his Lord” (c. xiii. 16 ); and let us bring forward the words of the 
Jews, which they uttered in their madness, saying, “Thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil” (c. viii. 48 ); 
and, “He casteth out devils by Beelzebub.” ( Luke xi. 15.) For on this account He bare all these things, in 
order that we might walk in His footsteps, and endure those mockings which disturb more than any other 
kind of reproach. Yet nevertheless He not only bare these things, but even used every means to save and 
deliver from the appointed punishment those who did them. For He sent the Apostles also for their 
salvation, at least thou hearest them saying, that, “We know that through ignorance ye did it” ( Acts iii. 17 
); and by these means drawing them to repentance. This let us also imitate; for nothing so much maketh 
God propitious as the loving enemies, and doing good to those who despitefully use us. When a man 
insults thee, look not to him, but to the devil who moves him, and against him empty all thy wrath, but pity 
the man who is moved by him. For if lying is from the devil, to be angry without a cause is much more so. 
When thou seest one turning another into ridicule, consider that it is the devil who moves him, for 
mockings belong not to Christians. For he who hath been bidden to mourn, and hath heard, “Woe, ye that 
laugh” ( Luke vi. 25 ), and who after this insults, and jests, and is excited, demands not reproach from us, 
but sorrow, since Christ also was troubled when He thought on Judas. All these things therefore let us 
practice in our actions, for if we act not rightly in these, we have come to no purpose and in vain into the 
world. Or rather we have come to our harm, for faith is not sufficient to bring men to the Kingdom, nay, it 
even hath power in this way most to condemn those who exhibit an ill life; for He “which knew his Lord’s 
will, and did it not, shall be beaten with many stripes” ( Luke xii. 47 ); and again, “If I had not come and 
spoken unto them, they had not had sin.” ( c. xv. 22.) What excuse then shall we have, who have been set 
within the palace, and deemed worthy to stoop down and enter into the sanctuary, and have been made 
partakers of the releasing Mysteries, and who yet are worse than the Greeks, who have shared in none of 
these things? For if they for the sake of vainglory have shown so much true wisdom, much more ought we 
to go after all virtue, because it is pleasing to God. But at present we do not even despise wealth; while 
they have often been careless of their life, and in wars have given up their children to their madness 
about devils, and have despised nature for the sake of their devils, but we do not even despise money for 
the sake of Christ, nor anger on account of God’s will, but are inflamed, and in no better state than the 
fevered. And just as they, when possessed by their malady, are all burning, so we, suffocated as by some 
fire, can stop at no point of desire, increasing both anger and avarice. On this account Iam ashamed and 
astonished, when I behold among the Greeks men despising riches, but all mad among ourselves. For even 
if we could find some despising riches, we should find that they have been made captive by other vices, by 
passion or envy; and a hard thing it is to discover true wisdom without a blemish. But the reason is, that 
we are not earnest to get our remedies from the Scriptures, nor do we apply ourselves to those Scriptures 
with compunction, and sorrow, and groaning, but carelessly, if at any time we chance to be at leisure. 
Therefore when a great rush of worldly matters comes, it overwhelms all; and if there hath been any 
profit, destroys it. For ifa man have a wound, and after putting on a plaster, do not tie it tight, but allow it 
to fall off, and expose his sore to wet, and dust, and heat, and ten thousand other things able to irritate it, 
he will get no good; yet not by reason of the inefficacy of the remedies, but by reason of his own 
carelessness. And this also is wont to happen to us, when we attend but little to the divine oracles, but 
give ourselves up wholly and incessantly to things of this life; for thus all the seed is choked, and all is 
made unfruitful. That this may not be the case, let us look carefully a little, let us look up to heaven, let us 
bend down to the tombs and coffins of the departed. For the same end awaiteth us, and the same 
necessity of departure will often come upon us before the evening. Prepare we then for this expedition; 
there is need of many supplies for the journey, for great is the heat there, and great the drought, and 
great the solitude. Henceforth there is no reposing at an inn, there is no buying anything, when one hath 
not taken all from hence. Hear at least what the virgins say, “Go ye to them that sell” ( Matt. xxv. 9 ); but 
they who went found not. Hear what Abraham saith, “A gulf between us and you.” ( Luke xvi. 26.) Hear 
what Ezekiel saith concerning that day, that Noah, and Job, and Daniel shall in nowise deliver their sons. ( 
Ezek. xiv. 14.) But may it never come to pass that we hear these words, but that having taken hence 
sufficient provision for our way to eternal life, we may behold with boldness our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, and world without end. 
Amen. 


HOMILY LXxxV 


JOHN XIX. 16-18 


“Then delivered he Him therefore unto them to be crucified. And they took Jesus, and led Him away. And 
He, bearing His Cross, went forth into a place called the place of a skull, where they crucified Him.” 


[1.] Successes have terrible power to cast down or draw aside those who take not heed. Thus the Jews, 
who at first enjoyed the influence of God, sought the law of royalty from the Gentiles, and in the 
wilderness after the manna remembered the onions. In the same way here, refusing the Kingdom of 
Christ, they invited to themselves that of Caesar. Wherefore God set a king over them, according to their 
own decision. When then Pilate heard these things, he delivered Him to be crucified. Utterly without 
reason. For when he ought to have enquired whether Christ had aimed at sovereign power, he pronounced 
the sentence through fear alone. Yet that this might not befall him, Christ said beforehand, “My kingdom 
is not of this world”; but he having given himself wholly up to present things, would practice no great 
amount of wisdom. And yet his wife’s dream should have been sufficient to terrify him; but by none of 


these things was he made better, nor did he look to heaven, but delivered Him up. And now they laid the 
cross upon Him as a malefactor. For even the wood they abominated, and endured not even to touch it. 
This was also the case in the type; for Isaac bare the wood. But then the matter stopped at the will of his 
father, for it was the type; while here it proceeded to action, for it was the reality. 


“And He came to the place of a skull.” Some say that Adam died there, and there lieth; and that Jesus in 
this place where death had reigned, there also set up the trophy. For He went forth bearing the Cross as a 
trophy over the tyranny of death: and as conquerors do, so He bare upon His shoulders the symbol of 
victory. What matter if the Jews did these things with a different intent. They crucified Him too with 
thieves, in this also unintentionally fulfilling prophecy; for what they did for insult contributed to the 
truth, that thou mayest learn how great is its power, since the Prophet had foretold of old, that “He was 
numbered with the transgressors.” ( Isa. liii. 12.) The devil therefore wished to cast a veil over what was 
done, but was unable; for the three were crucified, but Jesus alone was glorious, that thou mayest learn, 
that His power effected all. Yet the miracles took place when the three had been nailed to the cross; but 
no one attributed anything of what was done to either of those others, but to Jesus only; so entirely was 
the plot of the devil rendered vain, and all returned upon his own head. For even of these two, one was 
saved. He therefore did not insult the glory of the Cross, but contributed to it not a little. For it was not a 
less matter than shaking the rocks, to change a thief upon the cross, and to bring him unto Paradise. 


Ver. 19. “And Pilate wrote a title.” 


At the same time requiting the Jews, and making a defense for Christ. For since they had given Him up as 
worthless, and attempted to confirm this sentence by making Him share the punishment of the robbers, in 
order that for the future it might be in no man’s power to prefer evil charges against him, or to accuse 
him as a worthless and wicked person, to close moreover their mouths and the mouths of all who might 
desire to accuse Him, and to show that they had risen up against their own King, Pilate thus placed, as on 
a trophy, those letters, which utter a clear voice, and show forth His Victory, and proclaim His Kingdom, 
though not in its completeness. And this he made manifest not in a single tongue, but in three languages; 
for since it was likely that there would be a mixed multitude among the Jews on account of the Feast, in 
order that none might be ignorant of the defense, he publicly recorded the madness of the Jews, in all the 
languages. For they bore malice against Him even when crucified. “Yet what did this harm you? Nothing. 
For if He was a mortal and weak, and was about to become extinct, why did ye fear the letters asserting 
that He is the King of the Jews?” And what do they ask? “Say that he said.’ For now it is an assertion, and 
a general sentence, but if he said’ be added, the charge is shown to be one arising from his own rashness 
and arrogance.” Still Pilate was not turned aside, but stood to his first decision. And it is no little thing 
that is dispensed even from this circumstance, but the whole matter. For since the wood of the cross was 
buried, because no one was careful to take it up, inasmuch as fear was pressing, and the believers were 
hurrying to other urgent matters; and since it was in after times to be sought for, and it was likely that the 
three crosses would lie together, in order that the Lord’s might not be unknown, it was made manifest to 
all, first by its lying in the middle, and then by the title. For those of the thieves had no titles. 


[2.] The soldiers parted the garments, but not the coat. See the prophecies in every instance fulfilled by 
their wickednesses; for this also had been predicted of old; yet there were three crucified, but the matters 
of the prophecies were fulfilled in Him. For why did they not this in the case of the others, but in His case 
only? Consider too, I pray you, the exactness of the prophecy. For the Prophet saith not only, that they 
“parted,” but that they “did not part.” The rest therefore they divided, the coat they divided not, but 
committed the matter to a decision by lot. And the, “Woven from the top” ( ver. 23 ) is not put without a 
purpose; but some say that a figurative assertion is declared by it, that the Crucified was not simply man, 
but had also the Divinity from above. Others say that the Evangelist describes the very form of the coat. 
For since in Palestine they put together two strips of cloth and so weave their garments, John, to show 
that the coat was of this kind, saith, “Woven from the top”; and to me he seems to say this, alluding to the 
poorness of the garments, and that as in all other things, so in dress also, He followed a simple fashion. 


Ver. 24. “These things the soldiers did.” But He on the Cross, committeth His mother to the disciple, 
teaching us even to our last breath to show every care for our parents. When indeed she unseasonably 
troubled Him, He said, “Woman, what have I to do with thee?” (c. ii. 4.) And, “Who is My mother?” ( Matt. 
xii. 48.) But here He showeth much loving affection, and committeth her to the disciple whom He loved. 
Again John conceals himself, in modesty; for had he desired to boast, he would have also put in the cause 
for which he was loved, since probably it was some great and wonderful one. But wherefore doth He 
converse on nothing else with John, nor comfort him when desponding? Because it was no time for 
comforting by words; besides, it was no little thing for him to be honored with such honor, and to receive 
the reward of steadfastness. But do thou consider, I pray, how even on the cross He did everything without 
being troubled, speaking with the disciple concerning His mother, fulfilling prophecies, holding forth good 
hopes to the thief. Yet before He was crucified He appeareth sweating, agonized, fearing. What then can 
this mean? Nothing difficult, nothing doubtful. There indeed the weakness of nature had been shown, 
here was being shown the excess of Power. Besides, by these two things He teacheth us, even if before 
things terrible we be troubled, not on that account to shrink from things terrible, but when we have 
embarked in the contest to deem all things possible and easy. Let us then not tremble at death. Our soul 
hath by nature the love of life, but it lies with us either to loose the bands of nature, and make this desire 


weak; or else to tighten them, and make the desire more tyrannous. For as we have the desire of sexual 
intercourse, but when we practice true wisdom we render the desire weak, so also it falls out in the case 
of life; and as God hath annexed carnal desire to the generation of children, to maintain a succession 
among us, without however forbidding us from traveling the higher road of continence; so also He hath 
implanted in us the love of life, forbidding us from destroying ourselves, but not hindering our despising 
the present life. And it behooves us, knowing this, to observe due measure, and neither to go at any time 
to death of our own accord, even though ten thousand terrible things possess us; nor yet when dragged to 
it, for the sake of what is pleasing to God, to shrink back from and fear it, but boldly to strip for it, 
preferring the future to the present life. 


But the women stood by the Cross, and the weaker sex then appeared the manlier ( ver. 25 ); so entirely 
henceforth were all things transformed. 


[3.] And He, having committed His mother to John, said, “Behold thy Son.” ( Ver. 26.) O the honor! with 
what honor did He honor the disciple! when He Himself was now departing, He committed her to the 
disciple to take care of. For since it was likely that, being His mother, she would grieve, and require 
protection, He with reason entrusted her to the beloved. To him He saith, “Behold thy mother.” ( Ver. 27.) 
This He said, knitting them together in charity; which the disciple understanding, took her to his own 
home. “But why made He no mention of any other woman, although another stood there?” To teach us to 
pay more than ordinary respect to our mothers. For as when parents oppose us on spiritual matters, we 
must not even own them, so when they do not hinder us, we ought to pay them all becoming respect, and 
to prefer them before others, because they begat us, because they bred us up, because they bare for us 
ten thousand terrible things. And by these words He silenceth the shamelessness of Marcion; for if He 
were not born according to the flesh, nor had a mother, wherefore taketh He such forethought for her 
alone? 


Ver. 28. “After this, Jesus knowing that all things were now accomplished.” 


That is, “that nothing was wanting to the Dispensation.” For He was everywhere desirous to show, that 
this Death was of a new kind, if indeed the whole lay in the power of the Person dying, and death came 
not on the Body before He willed it; and He willed it after He had fulfilled all things. Therefore also He 
said, “I have power to lay down My life; and I have power to take it again.” ( c. x. 18.) Knowing therefore 
that all things were fulfilled, He saith, 


“I thirst.” 


Here again fulfilling a prophecy. But consider, I pray, the accursed nature of the bystanders. Though we 
have ten thousand enemies, and have suffered intolerable things at their hands, yet when we see them 
perishing, we relent; but they did not even so make peace with Him, nor were tamed by what they saw, 
but rather became more savage, and increased their irony; and having brought to Him vinegar on a 
sponge, as men bring it to the condemned, thus they gave Him to drink; since it is on this account that the 
hyssop is added. 


Ver. 30. “Having therefore received it, He saith, It is finished.” 


Seest thou how He doth all things calmly, and with power? And what follows shows this. For when all had 
been completed, 


“He bowed His head, (this had not been nailed,) and gave up the ghost.” 


That is, “died.” Yet to expire does not come after the bowing the head; but here, on the contrary, it doth. 
For He did not, when He had expired, bow His head, as happens with us, but when He had bent His head, 
then He expired. By all which things the Evangelist hath shown, that He was Lord of all. 


But the Jews, on the other hand, who swallowed the camel and strained at the gnat, having wrought so 
atrocious a deed, are very precise concerning the day. 


Ver. 31. “Because it was the Preparation, that the bodies should not remain upon the cross—they besought 
Pilate that their legs might be broken.” 


Seest thou how strong a thing is truth? By means of the very things which are the objects of their zeal, 
prophecy is fulfilled, for by occasion of those things, this plain prediction, unconnected with them, 
receives its accomplishment. For the soldiers when they came, brake the legs of the others, but not those 
of Christ. Yet these to gratify the Jews pierced His side with a spear, and now insulted the dead body. O 
abominable and accursed purpose! Yet, beloved, be not thou confounded, be not thou desponding; for the 
things which these men did from a wicked will, fought on the side of the truth. Since there was a 
prophecy, saying, (from this circumstance, “They shall look on Him whom they pierced.” ( Ver. 37; Zech. 
xii. 10.) And not this only, but the deed then dared was a demonstration of the faith, to those who should 
afterwards disbelieve; as to Thomas, and those like him. With this too an ineffable mystery was 
accomplished. For “there came forth water and blood.” Not without a purpose, or by chance, did those 
founts come forth, but because by means of these two together the Church consisteth. And the initiated 


know it, being by water indeed regenerate, and nourished by the Blood and the Flesh. Hence the 
Mysteries take their beginning; that when thou approachest to that awful cup, thou mayest so approach, 
as drinking from the very side. 


Ver. 35. “And he that saw it bare record, and his record is true.” 


That is, “I heard it not from others, but was myself present and saw it, and the testimony is true.” As may 
be supposed. For he relates an insult done; he relates not anything great and admirable, that thou 
shouldest suspect his narrative; but securing the mouths of heretics, and loudly proclaiming beforehand 
the Mysteries that should be, and beholding the treasure laid up in them, he is very exact concerning 
what took place. And that prophecy also is fulfilled, 


Ver. 36. “A bone of Him shall not be broken.” ( Ex. xii. 46; Num. ix. 12.) 


For even if this was said with reference to the lamb of the Jews, still it was for the sake of the reality that 
the type preceded, and in Him the prophecy was more fully accomplished. On this account the Evangelist 
brought forward the Prophet. For since by continually producing himself as witness he would have 
seemed unworthy of credit, he brings Moses to help him, and saith, that neither did this come to pass 
without a purpose, but was written before of old. And this is the meaning of the words, “A bone of Him 
shall not be broken.” Again he confirms the Prophet’s words by his own witness. “These things,” saith he, 
“T have told you, that ye might learn that great is the connection of the type with the reality.” Seest thou 
what pains he takes to make that believed which seemed to be matter of reproach, and bringing shame? 
For that the soldier should insult even the dead body, was far worse than being crucified. “But still, even 
these things,” he saith, “I have told, and told with much earnestness, that ye might believe.’ ( Ver. 35.) Let 
none then be unbelieving, nor through shame injure our cause. For the things which appear to be most 
shameful, are the very venerable records of our good things.” 


Ver. 38. “After this came Joseph of Arimathza, being a disciple.” 


Not one of the twelve, but perhaps one of the seventy. For now deeming that the anger of the Jews was 
quenched by the Cross, they approached without fear, and took charge of His funeral. Joseph therefore 
came and asked the favor from Pilate, which he granted; why should he not? Nicodemus also assists him, 
and furnishes a costly burial. For they were still disposed to think of Him as a mere man. And they 
brought those spices whose especial nature is to preserve the body for a long time, and not to allow it 
quickly to yield to corruption, which was an act of men imagining nothing great respecting Him; but 
anyhow, they exhibited very loving affection. But how did no one of the twelve come, neither John, nor 
Peter, nor any other of the more distinguished disciples? Nor doth the writer conceal this point. If any one 
say that it was from fear of the Jews, these men also were occupied by the same fear; for Joseph too was, 
it saith, “A secret (disciple) for fear of the Jews.” And not one can say that Joseph acted thus because he 
greatly despised them, but though himself afraid, still he came. But John who was present, and had seen 
Him expire, did nothing of the kind. It seems to me that Joseph was a man of high rank, (as is clear from 
the funeral,) and known to Pilate, on which account also he obtained the favor; and then he buried Him, 
not as a criminal, but magnificently, after the Jewish fashion, as some great and admirable one. 


[4.] And because they were straitened by the time, (since the Death took place at the ninth hour, and it is 
probable, that what with going to Pilate and what with taking down the body, evening would come upon 
them when it was not lawful to work,) they laid Him in the tomb that was near. And it is providentially 
ordered, that He should be placed in a new tomb, wherein no one had been placed before, that His 
Resurrection might not be deemed to be that of some other who lay there with Him; and that the disciples 
might be able easily to come and be spectators of what came to pass, because the place was near; and 
that not they alone should be witnesses of His burial, but His enemies also, for the placing seals on the 
tomb, and the sitting by of the soldiers to watch it, were the actions of men testifying to the burial. For 
Christ earnestly desired that this should be confessed, no less than the Resurrection. Wherefore also the 
disciples are very earnest about this, the showing that He died. For the Resurrection all succeeding time 
would confirm, but the Death, if at that time it had been partially concealed, or not made very manifest, 
was likely to harm the account of the Resurrection. Nor was it for these reasons only that He was laid 
near, but also that the story about the stealing might be proved false. 


“The first day of the week” (that is, the Lord’s day) “cometh Mary Magdalene, very early in the morning, 
and seeth the stone taken away from the sepulcher.” ( Ch. xx. ver. 1.) 


For He arose while both stone and seals lay over Him; but because it was necessary that others should be 
fully satisfied, the tomb was opened after the Resurrection, and thus what had come to pass was 
confirmed. This then was what moved Mary. For being entirely full of loving affection towards her Master, 
when the Sabbath was past, she could not bear to rest, but came very early in the morning, desiring to 
find some consolation from the place. But when she saw the place, and the stone taken away, she neither 
entered in nor stooped down, but ran to the disciples, in the greatness of her longing; for this was what 
she earnestly desired, she wished very speedily to learn what had become of the body. This was the 
meaning of her running, and her words declare it. 


Ver. 2. “They have taken away,” she saith, “my Lord, and I know not where they have laid Him.” 


Seest thou how she knew not as yet anything clearly concerning the Resurrection, but thought there had 
been a removal of the body, and tells all simply to the disciples? And the Evangelist hath not deprived the 
woman of such a praise, nor thought it shame that they should have learnt these things first from her who 
had passed the night in watching. Thus everywhere doth the truth-loving nature of his disposition shine 
forth. When then she came and said these things, they hearing them, draw near with great eagerness to 
the sepulcher, and see the linen clothes lying, which was a sign of the Resurrection. For neither, if any 
persons had removed the body, would they before doing so have stripped it; nor if any had stolen it, would 
they have taken the trouble to remove the napkin, and roll it up, and lay it in a place by itself; but how? 
they would have taken the body as it was. On this account John tells us by anticipation that it was buried 
with much myrrh, which glues linen to the body not less firmly than lead; in order that when thou hearest 
that the napkins lay apart, thou mayest not endure those who say that He was stolen. For a thief would 
not have been so foolish as to spend so much trouble on a superfluous matter. For why should he undo the 
clothes? and how could he have escaped detection if he had done so? since he would probably have spent 
much time in so doing, and be found out by delaying and loitering. But why do the clothes lie apart, while 
the napkin was wrapped together by itself? That thou mayest learn that it was not the action of men in 
confusion or haste, the placing some in one place, some in another, and the wrapping them together. From 
this they believed in the Resurrection. On this account Christ afterwards appeared to them, when they 
were convinced by what they had seen. Observe too here again the absence of boastfulness in the 
Evangelist, how he witnesses to the exactness of Peter’s search. For he himself having gotten before 
Peter, and having seen the linen clothes, enquired not farther, but withdrew; but that fervent one passing 
farther in, looked at everything carefully, and saw somewhat more, and then the other too was summoned 
to the sight. For he entering after Peter, saw the grave-clothes lying, and separate. Now to separate, and 
to place one thing by itself, and another, after rolling it up, by itself, was the act of some one doing things 
carefully, and not in a chance way, as if disturbed. 


[5.] But do thou, when thou hearest that thy Lord arose naked, cease from thy madness about funerals; for 
what is the meaning of that superfluous and unprofitable expense, which brings much loss to the 
mourners, and no gain to the departed, or (if we must say that it brings anything) rather harm? For the 
costliness of burial hath often caused the breaking open of tombs, and hath caused him to be cast out 
naked and unburied, who had been buried with much care. But alas for vainglory! How great the tyranny 
which it exhibits even in sorrow! how great the folly! Many, that this may not happen, having cut in pieces 
those fine clothes, and filled them with many spices, so that they may be doubly useless to those who 
would insult the dead, then commit them to the earth. Are not these the acts of madmen? of men beside 
themselves? to make a show of their ambition, and then to destroy it? “Yea,” saith some one, “it is in order 
that they may lie safely with the dead that we use all these contrivances.” Well then, if the robbers do not 
get them, will not the moths get them, and the worms? Or if the moths and worms get them not, will not 
time and the moisture of putrefaction destroy them? But let us suppose that neither tomb-breakers, nor 
moths, nor worms, nor time, nor anything else, destroy what lies in the tomb, but that the body itself 
remains untouched until the Resurrection, and these things are preserved new and fresh and fine; what 
advantage is there from this to the departed, when the body is raised naked, while these remain here, and 
profit us nothing for those accounts which must be given? “Wherefore then,” saith some one, “was it done 
in the case of Christ?” First of all, do not compare these with human matters, since the harlot poured even 
ointment upon His holy feet. But if we must speak on these things, we say, that they were done when the 
doers knew not the word of the Resurrection; therefore it saith, “As was the manner of the Jews.” For they 
who honored Christ were not of the twelve, but were those who did not honor Him greatly. The twelve 
honored Him not in this way, but by death and massacre and dangers for His sake. That other indeed was 
honor, but far inferior to this of which I have spoken. Besides, as I began by saying, we are now speaking 
of men, but at that time these things were done with relation to the Lord. And that thou mayest learn that 
Christ made no account of these things, He said, “Ye saw Me an hungered, and ye fed Me; thirsty, and ye 
gave Me drink; naked, and ye clothed Me” ( Matt. xxv. 35 ); but nowhere did He say, “dead, and ye buried 
Me.” And this I say not as taking away the custom of burial, (that be far from me,) but as cutting short its 
extravagance and unseasonable vanity. “But,” saith some one, “feeling and grief and sympathy for the 
departed persuade to this practice.” The practice doth not proceed from sympathy for the departed, but 
from vainglory. Since if thou desirest to sympathize with the dead, I will show thee another way of 
mourning, and will teach thee to put on him garments which shall rise again with him, and make him 
glorious. For these garments are not consumed by worms, nor wasted by time, nor stolen by tomb- 
breakers. Of what sort then are these? The clothing of alms-doing; for this is a robe that shall rise again 
with him, because the seal of alms-doing is with him. With these garments shine they who then hear, 
“Hungering ye fed Me.” These make men distinguished, these make them glorious, these place them in 
safety; but those used now are only something for moths to consume, and a table for worms. And this I 
say, not forbid ding to use funeral observance, but bidding you to do it with moderation, so as to cover the 
body, and not commit it naked to the earth. For if living He biddeth us have no more than enough to cover 
us, much more when dead; since the dead body hath not so much need of garments as when it is living 
and breathing. For when alive, on account of the cold, and for decency’s sake, we need the covering of 
garments, but when dead we require grave-clothes for none of these reasons, but that the body may not 
lie naked; and better than grave-clothes we have the earth, fairest of coverings, and more suited for the 
nature of such bodies as ours. If then where there are so many needs we must not search for anything 


superfluous, much more where there is no such necessity, is the ostentation unseasonable. 


[6.] “But the lookers-on will laugh,” saith some one. Most certainly if there be any laughter, we need not 
care much for one so exceedingly foolish; but at present there are many who rather admire and accept 
our true wisdom. For these are not the things which deserve laughter, but those which we do at present, 
weeping, and wailing, and burying ourselves with the departed; these things deserve ridicule and 
punishment. But to show true wisdom, both in these respects and in the modesty of the attire used, 
prepares crowns and praises for us, and all will applaud us, and will admire the power of Christ, and will 
say, “Amazing! How great is the power of the Crucified One! He hath persuaded those who are perishing 
and wasting, that death is not death; they therefore do not act as perishing men, but as men who send the 
dead before them to a distant and better dwelling-place. He hath persuaded them that this corruptible 
and earthy body shall put on a garment more glorious than silk or cloth of gold, the garment of 
immortality; therefore they are not very anxious about their burial, but deem a virtuous life to be an 
admirable winding-sheet.” These things they will say, if they see us showing true wisdom; but if they 
behold us bent down with grief, playing the woman, placing around troops of female mourners, they will 
laugh, and mock, and find fault in ten thousand ways, pulling to pieces our foolish expense, our vain labor. 
With these things we hear all finding fault; and very reasonably. For what excuse can we have, when we 
adorn a body, which is consumed by corruption and worms, and neglect Christ when thirsting, going 
about naked, and a stranger? Cease we then from this vain trouble. Let us perform the obsequies of the 
departed, as is good both for us and them, to the glory of God: let us do much alms for their sake, let us 
send with them the best provision for the way. For if the memory of admirable men, though dead, hath 
protected the living, (for, “I will defend,” it saith, “this city for Mine Own. sake, and for My servant David's 
sake”—2 Kings xix. 34 ,) much more will alms-doing effect this; for this hath raised even the dead, as 
when the widows stood round showing what things Dorcas had made, while she was with them. ( Acts ix. 
39.) When therefore one is about to die, let the friend of that dying person prepare the obsequies, and 
persuade the departing one to leave somewhat to the needy. With these garments let him send him to the 
grave, leaving Christ his heir. For if they who write kings among their heirs, leave a safe portion to their 
relations, when one leaves Christ heir with his children, consider how great good he will draw down upon 
himself and all his. These are the right sort of funerals, these profit both those who remain and those who 
depart. If we be so buried, we shall be glorious at the Resurrection-time. But if caring for the body we 
neglect the soul, we then shall suffer many terrible things, and incur much ridicule. For neither is it a 
common unseemliness to depart without being clothed with virtue, nor is the body, though cast out 
without a tomb, so disgraced, as a soul appearing bare of virtue in that day. This let us put on, this let us 
wrap around us; it is best to do so during all our lifetime; but if we have in this life been negligent, let us 
at least in our end be sober, and charge our relations to help us when we depart by alms-doing; that being 
thus assisted by each other, we may attain to much confidence, through the grace and lovingkindness of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, dominion, and honor, now 
and ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxXVI 


JOHN XX. 10, 11 


“Then the disciples went away again unto their own home. But Mary stood without at the sepulcher, 
weeping.” 


[1.] Full of feeling somehow is the female sex, and more inclined to pity. I say this, lest thou shouldest 
wonder how it could be that Mary wept bitterly at the tomb, while Peter was in no way so affected. For, 
“The disciples,” it saith, “went away unto their own home”; but she stood shedding tears. Because hers 
was a feeble nature, and she as yet knew not accurately the account of the Resurrection; whereas they 
having seen the linen clothes and believed, departed to their own homes in astonishment. And wherefore 
went they not straightway to Galilee, as had been commanded them before the Passion? They waited for 
the others, perhaps, and besides they were yet at the height of their amazement. These then went their 
way: but she stood at the place, for, as I have said, even the sight of the tomb tended greatly to comfort 
her. At any rate, thou seest her, the more to ease her grief, stooping down, and desiring to behold the 
place where the body lay. And therefore she received no small reward for this her great zeal. For what the 
disciples saw not, this saw the woman first, Angels sitting, the one at the feet, the other at the head, in 
white; even the dress was full of much radiance and joy. Since the mind of the woman was not sufficiently 
elevated to accept the Resurrection from the proof of the napkins, something more takes place, she 
beholdeth something more; Angels sitting in shining garments, so as to raise her thus awhile from her 
passionate sorrow, and to comfort her. But they said nothing to her concerning the Resurrection, yet is 
she gently led forward in this doctrine. She saw countenances bright and unusual; she saw shining 
garments, she heard a sympathizing voice. For what saith (the Angel)? 


Ver. 13. “Woman, why weepest thou?” 


By all these circumstances, as though a door was being opened for her, she was led by little and little to 
the knowledge of the Resurrection. And the manner of their sitting invited her to question them, for they 
showed that they knew what had taken place; on which account they did not sit together either, but apart 


from one another. For because it was not likely that she would dare at once to question them, both by 
questioning her, and by the manner of their sitting, they bring her to converse. What then saith she? She 
speaks very warmly and affectionately; 


“They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid Him.” 


“What sayest thou? Knowest thou not yet anything concerning the Resurrection, but dost thou still form 
fancies about His being laid ?” Seest thou how she had not yet received the sublime doctrine? 


Ver. 14. “And when she had thus said, she turned herself back.” 


And by what kind of consequence is it, that she having spoken to them, and not having yet heard anything 
from them, turned back? Methinks that while she was speaking, Christ suddenly appearing behind her, 
struck the Angels with awe; and that they having beheld their Ruler, showed immediately by their bearing, 
their look, their movements, that they saw the Lord; and this drew the woman’s attention, and caused her 
to turn herself backwards. To them then He appeared on this wise, but not so to the woman, in order not 
at the first sight to terrify her, but in a meaner and ordinary form, as is clear from her supposing that He 
was the gardener. It was meet to lead one of so lowly a mind to high matters, not all at once, but gently. 
He therefore in turn asketh her, 


Ver. 15. “Woman, why weepest thou? whom seekest thou?” 


This showed that He knew what she wished to ask, and led her to make answer. And the woman, 
understanding this, doth not again mention the name of Jesus, but as though her questioner knew the 
subject of her enquiry replies, 


“Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him away.” 


Again she speaks of laying down, and taking away, and carrying, as though speaking of a corpse. But her 
meaning is this; “If ye have borne him hence for fear of the Jews, tell me, and I will take him.” Great is the 
kindness and loving affection of the woman, but as yet there is nothing lofty with her. Wherefore He now 
setteth the matter before her, not by appearance, but by Voice. For as He was at one time known to the 
Jews, and at another time unperceived though present; so too in speaking, He, when He chose, then made 
Himself known; as also when He said to the Jews, “Whom seek ye?” they knew neither the Countenance 
nor the Voice until He chose. And this was the case here. And He named her name only, reproaching and 
blaming her that she entertained such fancies concerning One who lived. But how was it that, 


Ver. 16. “She turned herself, and saith,” if so be that He was speaking to her? It seems to me, that after 
having said, “Where have ye laid him?” she turned to the Angels to ask why they were astonished, and 
that then Christ, by calling her by name, turned her to Himself from them, and revealed Himself by His 
Voice; for when He called her “Mary,” then she knew Him; so that the recognition was not by His 
appearance, but by His Voice. And if any say, “Whence is it clear that the Angels were awestruck, and that 
on this account the woman turned herself,” they will in this place say, “whence is it clear that she would 
have touched Him, and fallen at His feet?” Now as this is clear from His saying, “Touch Me not,” so is the 
other clear from its saying, that she turned herself. But wherefore, said He, 


Ver. 17. “Touch Me not”? 


[2.] Some assert, that she asked for spiritual grace, because she had heard Him when with the disciples 
say, “If I go to the Father, I will ask Him, and He shall give you another Comforter.’” ( c. xiv. 3, 16.) But 
how could she who was not present with the disciples have heard this? Besides, such an imagination is far 
from the meaning here. And how should she ask, when He had not yet gone to the Father? What then is 
the sense? Methinks that she wished still to converse with Him as before, and that in her joy she 
perceived nothing great in Him, although He had become far more excellent in the Flesh. To lead her 
therefore from this idea, and that she might speak to Him with much awe, (for neither with the disciples 
doth He henceforth appear so familiar as before,) He raiseth her thoughts, that she should give more 
reverent heed to Him. To have said, “Approach Me not as ye did before, for matters are not in the same 
state, nor shall I henceforth be with you in the same way,” would have been harsh and high-sounding; but 
the saying, 


“T am not yet ascended to the Father,” though not painful to hear, was the saying of One declaring the 
same thing. For by saying, “I am not yet ascended,” He showeth that He hasteth and presseth thither; and 
that it was not meet that One about to depart thither, and no longer to converse with men, should be 
looked on with the same feelings as before. And the sequel shows that this is the case. 


“Go and say unto the brethren, that I go unto My Father, and your Father, unto My God and your God.” 


Yet He was not about to do so immediately, but after forty days. How then saith He this? With a desire to 
raise their minds, and to persuade them that He departeth into the heavens. But the, “To My Father and 
your Father, to My God, and your God,” belongs to the Dispensation, since the “ascending” also belongs to 
His Flesh. For He speaketh these words to one who had no high thoughts. “Is then the Father His in one 


way, and ours in another?” Assuredly then He is. For if He is God of the righteous in a manner different 
from that in which He is God of other men, much more in the case of the Son and us. For because He had 
said, “Say to the brethren,” in order that they might not imagine any equality from this, He showed the 
difference. He was about to sit on His Father’s throne, but they to stand by. So that albeit in His 
Subsistence according to the Flesh He became our Brother, yet in Honor He greatly differed from us, it 
cannot even be told how much. 


Ver. 18. “She therefore departeth, bearing these tidings to the disciples.” 


So great a good is perseverance and endurance. But how was it that they did not any more grieve when 
He was about to depart, nor speak as they had done before? At that time they were affected in such a way, 
as supposing that He was about to die; but now that He was risen again, what reason had they to grieve? 
Moreover, Mary reported His appearance and His words, which were enough to comfort them. Since then 
it was likely that the disciples on hearing these things would either not believe the woman, or, believing, 
would grieve that He had not deemed them worthy of the vision, though He promised to meet them in 
Galilee; in order that they might not by dwelling on this be unsettled, He let not a single day pass, but 
having brought them to a state of longing, by their knowledge that He was risen, and by what they heard 
from the woman, when they were thirsting to see Him, and were greatly afraid, (which thing itself 
especially made their yearning greater,) He then, when it was evening, presented Himself before them, 
and that very marvelously. And why did He appear in the “evening”? Because it was probable that they 
would then especially be very fearful. But the marvel was, why they did not suppose Him to be an 
apparition; for He entered, “when the doors were shut,” and suddenly. The chief cause was, that the 
woman beforehand had wrought great faith in them; besides, He showed His countenance to them clear 
and mild. He came not by day, in order that all might be collected together. For great was the amazement; 
for neither did He knock at the door but all at once stood in the midst, and showed His side and His 
hands. At the same time also by His Voice He smoothed their tossing thought, by saying, 


Ver. 19. “Peace be unto you.” 


That is, “Be not troubled”; at the same time reminding them of the word which He spake to them before 
the Crucifixion, “My peace I leave unto you” (c. xiv. 27 ); and again, “In me ye have peace, but” “in the 
world ye shall have tribulation.” ( c. xvi. 33.) 


Ver. 20. “Then were the disciples glad when they saw the Lord.” 


Seest thou the words issuing in deeds? For what He said before the Crucifixion, that “I will see you again, 
and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from you” (c. xvi. 22 ), this He now accomplished 
in deed; but all these things led them to a most exact faith. For since they had a truceless war with the 
Jews, He continually repeated the, “Peace be unto you,” giving them, to counterbalance the war, the 
consolation. And so this was the first word that He spake to them after the Resurrection, (wherefore also 
Paul continually saith, “Grace be unto you and peace,”) and to women He giveth good tidings of joy, 
because that sex was in sorrow, and had received this as the first curse. Therefore He giveth good tidings 
suitable respectively, to men, peace, because of their war; joy to women, because of their sorrow. Then 
having put away all painful things, He telleth of the successes of the Cross, and these were the “peace.” 
“Since then all hindrances have been removed,” He saith, “and I have made My victory glorious, and all 
hath been achieved,” (then He saith afterwards,) 


Ver. 21. “As My Father hath sent Me, so send I you.” 


“Ye have no difficulty, owing to what hath already come to pass, and to the dignity of Me who send you.” 
Here He lifteth up their souls, and showeth them their great cause of confidence, if so be that they were 
about to undertake His work. And no longer is an appeal made to the Father, but with authority He giveth 
to them the power. For, 


Ver. 22, 23. “He breathed on them, and said, Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whosesoever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted unto them, and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 


As a king sending forth governors, gives power to cast into prison and to deliver from it, so in sending 
these forth, Christ investeth them with the same power. But how saith He, “If I go not away, He will not 
come” ( c. xvi. 7 ), and yet giveth them the Spirit? Some say that He gave not the Spirit, but rendered 
them fit to receive It, by breathing on them. For if Daniel when he saw an Angel was afraid, what would 
not they have suffered when they received that unspeakable Gift, unless He had first made them learners? 
Wherefore He said not, “Ye have received the Holy Ghost,” but, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” Yet one will 
not be wrong in asserting that they then also received some spiritual power and grace; not so as to raise 
the dead, or to work miracles, but so as to remit sins. For the gifts of the Spirit are of different kinds; 
wherefore He added, “Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them,” showing what kind of 
power He was giving. But in the other case, after forty days, they received the power of working miracles. 
Wherefore He saith, “Ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you, and ye shall be 
My witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judzea.” ( Acts i. 8.) And witnesses they became by means of 
miracles, for unspeakable is the grace of the Spirit and multiform the gift. But this comes to pass, that 
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thou mayest learn that the gift and the power of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, is One. For 
things which appear to be peculiar to the Father, these are seen also to belong to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost. “How then,” saith some one, “doth none come to the Son, except the Father draw him’?” ( c. vi. 
44.) Why, this very thing is shown to belong to the Son also. “I,” He saith, “am the Way: no man cometh 
unto the Father but by Me.” ( c. xiv. 6.) And observe that it belongeth to the Spirit also; for “No man can 
call Jesus Christ Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” (1 Cor. xii. 3.) Again, we see that the Apostles were given 
to the Church at one time by the Father, at another by the Son, at another by the Holy Ghost, and that the 
“diversities of gifts” ( 1 Cor. xii. 4 ) belong to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 


[4.] Let us then do all we can to have the Holy Spirit with ourselves, and let us treat with much honor 
those into whose hands its operation hath been committed. For great is the dignity of the priests. 
“Whosesoever sins,” it saith, “ye remit, they are remitted unto them”; wherefore also Paul saith, “Obey 
them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves.” ( Heb. xiii. 17.) And hold them very exceedingly 
in honor; for thou indeed carest about thine own affairs, and if thou orderest them well, thou givest no 
account for others, but the priest even if he rightly order his own life, if he have not an anxious care for 
thine, yea and that of all those around him, will depart with the wicked into hell; and often when not 
betrayed by his own conduct, he perishes by yours, if he have not rightly performed all his part. Knowing 
therefore the greatness of the danger, give them a large share of your goodwill; which Paul also implied 
when he said, “For they watch for your souls,” and not simply so, but, “as they that shall give account.” ( 
Heb. xiii. 17.) They ought therefore to receive great attention from you; but if you join with the rest in 
trampling upon them, then neither shall your affairs be in a good condition. For while the steersman 
continues in good courage, the crew also will be in safety; but if he be tired out by their reviling him and 
showing ill-will against him, he cannot watch equally well, or retain his skill, and without intending it, 
throws them into ten thousand mischiefs. And so too the priest, if he enjoy honor from you, will be able 
well to order your affairs; but if ye throw them into despondency, ye weaken their hands, and render 
them, as well as yourselves, an easy prey to the waves, although they be very courageous. Consider what 
Christ saith concerning the Jews. “The Scribes and the Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat; all therefore 
whatsoever they bid you to do, do ye.” ( Matt. xxiii. 2, 3.) Now we have not to say, “the priests sit on 
Moses’ seat,” but “on that of Christ”; for they have successively received His doctrine. Wherefore also 
Paul saith, “We are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us.” ( 2 Cor. v. 20.) See ye 
not that in the case of Gentile rulers, all bow to them, and oftentimes even persons superior in family, in 
life, in intelligence, to those who judge them? yet still because of him who hath given them, they consider 
none of these things, but respect the decision of their governor, whosoever he be that receives the rule 
over them. Is there then such fear when man appoints, but when God appointeth do we despise him who 
is appointed, and abuse him, and besmirch him with ten thousand reproaches, and though forbidden to 
judge our brethren, do we sharpen our tongue against our priests? And how can this deserve excuse, 
when we see not the beam in our own eye, but are bitterly over-curious about the mote in another’s? 
Knowest thou not that by so judging thou makest thine own judgment the harder? And this I say not as 
approving of those who exercise their priesthood unworthily, but as greatly pitying and weeping for them; 
yet do I not on this account allow that it is right that they should be judged by those over whom they are 
set. And although their life be very much spoken against, thou, if thou take heed to thyself, wilt not be 
harmed at all in respect of the things committed to them by God. For if He caused a voice to be uttered by 
an ass, and bestowed spiritual blessings by a diviner, working by the foolish mouth and impure tongue of 
Balaam, in behalf of the offending Jews, much more for the sake of you the right-minded will He, though 
the priests be exceedingly vile, work all the things that are His, and will send the Holy Ghost. For neither 
doth the pure draw down that Spirit by his own purity, but it is grace that worketh all. “For all,” it saith, 
‘Is for your sake, whether it be Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas.” ( 1 Cor. iii. 22, 23.) For the things which are 
placed in the hands of the priest it is with God alone to give; and however far human wisdom may reach, it 
will appear inferior to that grace. And this I say, not in order that we may order our own life carelessly, 
but that when some of those set over you are careless livers, you the ruled may not often heap up evil for 
yourselves. But why speak I of priests? Neither Angel nor Archangel can do anything with regard to what 
is given from God; but the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, dispenseth all, while the priest lends his 
tongue and affords his hand. For neither would it be just that through the wickedness of another, those 
who come in faith to the symbols of their salvation should be harmed. Knowing all these things, let us fear 
God, and hold His priests in honor, paying them all reverence; that both for our own good deeds, and the 
attention shown to them, we may receive a great return from God, through the grace and lovingkindness 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, dominion, and honor, now 
and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxXVII 


JOHN XX. 24, 25 


“But Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didymus, was not with them when Jesus came. The other disciples 
therefore said unto him, We have seen the Lord. But he said, Except I shall see in His hands—I will not 
believe.” 


[1.] As to believe carelessly and in a random way, comes of an over-easy temper; so to be beyond measure 
curious and meddlesome, marks a most gross understanding. On this account Thomas is held to blame. 


For he believed not the Apostles when they said, “We have seen the Lord”; not so much mistrusting them, 
as deeming the thing to be impossible, that is to say, the resurrection from the dead. Since he saith not, “I 
do not believe you,” but, “Except I put my hand—I do not believe.” But how was it, that when all were 
collected together, he alone was absent? Probably after the dispersion which had lately taken place, he 
had not returned even then. But do thou, when thou seest the unbelief of the disciple, consider the 
lovingkindness of the Lord, how for the sake of a single soul He showed Himself with His wounds, and 
cometh in order to save even the one, though he was grosser than the rest; on which account indeed he 
sought proof from the grossest of the senses, and would not even trust his eyes. For he said not, “Except I 
see,” but, “Except I handle,” he saith, lest what he saw might somehow be an apparition. Yet the disciples 
who told him these things, were at the time worthy of credit, and so was He that promised; yet, since he 
desired more, Christ did not deprive him even of this. 


And why doth He not appear to him straightway, instead of “after eight days”? ( Ver. 26.) In order that 
being in the mean time continually instructed by the disciples, and hearing the same thing, he might be 
inflamed to more eager desire, and be more ready to believe for the future. But whence knew he that His 
side had been opened? From having heard it from the disciples. How then did he believe partly, and partly 
not believe? Because this thing was very strange and wonderful. But observe, I pray you, the truthfulness 
of the disciples, how they hide no faults, either their own or others,’ but record them with great veracity. 


Jesus again presenteth himself to them, and waiteth not to be requested by Thomas, nor to hear any such 
thing, but before he had spoken, Himself prevented him, and fulfilled his desire; showing that even when 
he spake those words to the disciples, He was present. For He used the same words, and in a manner 
conveying a sharp rebuke, and instruction for the future. For having said, 


Ver. 26. “Reach hither thy finger, and behold My hands; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into My 
side”; He added, 


“And be not faithless, but believing.” 


Seest thou that his doubt proceeded from unbelief? But it was before he had received the Spirit; after 
that, it was no longer so, but, for the future, they were perfected. 


And not in this way only did Jesus rebuke him, but also by what follows; for when he, being fully satisfied, 
breathed again, and cried aloud, 


Ver. 28. “My Lord, and my God,” He saith, 


Ver. 29. “Because thou hast seen Me, thou hast believed; blessed are they who have not seen, and yet 
have believed.” 


For this is of faith, to receive things not seen; since,”Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” ( Heb. xi. 1.) And here He pronounceth blessed not the disciples only, but 
those also who after them should believe. “Yet,” saith some one, “the disciples saw and believed.” Yes, but 
they sought nothing of the kind, but from the proof of the napkins, they straightway received the word 
concerning the Resurrection, and before they saw the body, exhibited all faith. When therefore any one in 
the present day say, “I would that I had lived in those times, and had seen Christ working miracles,” let 
them reflect, that, “Blessed are they who have not seen, and yet have believed.” 


It is worth enquiring, how an incorruptible body showed the prints of the nails, and was tangible by a 
mortal hand. But be not thou disturbed; what took place was a matter of condescension. For that which 
was so subtle and light as to enter in when the doors were shut, was free from all density ; but this marvel 
was shown, that the Resurrection might be believed, and that men might know that it was the Crucified 
One Himself, and that another rose not in His stead. On this account He arose bearing the signs of the 
Cross, and on this account He eateth. At least the Apostles everywhere made this a sign of the 
Resurrection, saying, “We, who did eat and drink with Him.” ( Acts x. 41.) As therefore when we see Him 
walking on the waves before the Crucifixion, we do not say, that that body is of a different nature, but of 
our own; so after the Resurrection, when we see Him with the prints of the nails, we will no more say, that 
he is therefore corruptible. For He exhibited these appearances on account of the disciple. 


Ver. 30. “And many other signs truly did Jesus.” 


[2.] Since this Evangelist hath mentioned fewer than the others, he tells us that neither have all the others 
mentioned them all, but as many as were sufficient to draw the hearers to belief. For, “If,” it saith, “they 
should be written every one, I suppose that even the world itself could not contain the books.” (c. xxi. 25.) 
Whence it is clear, that What they have mentioned they wrote not for display, but only for the sake of what 
was useful. For how could they who omitted the greater part, write these others for display? But why went 
they not through them all? Chiefly on account of their number; besides, they also considered, that he who 
believed not those they had mentioned, would not give heed to a greater number; while he who received 
these, would have no need of another in order to believe. And here too he seems to me to be for the time 
speaking of the miracles after the Resurrection. Wherefore He saith, 


“In the presence of His disciples.” 


For as before the Resurrection it was necessary that many should be done, in order that they might 
believe that He was the Son of God, so was it also after the Resurrection, in order that they might admit 
that He had arisen. For another reason also he has added, “In the presence of His disciples,” because He 
conversed with them alone after the Resurrection; wherefore also He said, “The world seeth Me no more.” 
(c. xiv. 19 .) Then, in order that thou mayest understand that what was done was done only for the sake of 
the disciples, he added, 


Ver. 31. “That believing ye might have life in His Name.” 


Speaking generally to mankind, and showing that not on Him who is believed on, but on ourselves, he 
bestows a very great favor. “In His Name,” that is, “through Him”; for He is the Life. 


Chap. xxi. ver. 1. “After these things, Jesus showed Himself again to the disciples at the sea of Tiberias.” 


Seest thou that He remaineth not with them continually, nor as before? He appeared, for instance, in the 
evening, and flew away; then after eight days again once, and again flew away; then after these things by 
the sea, and again with great terror. But what is the, “showed”? From this it is clear that He was not seen 
unless He condescended, because His body was henceforth incorruptible, and of unmixed purity. But 
wherefore hath the writer mentioned the place? To show that he had now taken away the greater part of 
their fear, so that they now ventured forth from their dwelling, and went about everywhere. For they were 
no longer shut up at home, but had gone into Galilee, avoiding the danger from the Jews. Simon, 
therefore, comes to fish. For since neither was He with them continually, nor was the Spirit yet given, nor 
they at that time yet entrusted with anything, having nothing to do, they went after their trade. 


Ver. 2. “There were together Simon Peter, and Thomas, and Nathanael,” (he that was called by Philip,) 
“and the sons of Zebedee, and two others.” 


Having then nothing to do, they went to their fishing, and this same they did by night, because they were 
greatly afraid. This Luke also mentions; but this is not the same occasion, but a different one. And the 
other disciples followed, because they were henceforth bound to one another, and at the same time 
desired to see the fishing, and to bestow their leisure well. As they then were laboring and wearied, Jesus 
presenteth Himself before them, and doth not at once reveal Himself, so that they enter into converse 
with Him. He therefore saith to them, 


Ver. 5. “Have ye any meat ?” 


For a time He speaketh rather after a human manner, as if about to buy somewhat of them. But when they 
made signs that they had none, He bade them cast their nets to the right; and on casting they obtained a 
haul. But when they recognized Him, the disciples Peter and John again exhibited the peculiarities of their 
several tempers. The one was more fervent, the other more lofty; the one more keen, the other more 
clear-sighted. On this account John first recognized Jesus, Peter first came to Him. For no ordinary signs 
were they which had taken place. What were they? First, that so many fish were caught; then, that the net 
did not break; then, that before they landed, the coals had been found, and fish laid thereon, and bread. 
For He no longer made things out of matter already subsisting, as, through a certain dispensation, He did 
before the Crucifixion. When therefore Peter knew Him, he threw down all, both fish and nets, and girded 
himself. Seest thou his respect and love? Yet they were only two hundred cubits off; but not even so could 
Peter wait to go to Him in the boat, but reached the shore by swimming. What then doth Jesus? 


Ver. 12. “Come,” He saith, “dine.” “And none of them durst ask Him.” 


For they no longer had the same boldness, nor were they so confident, nor did they now approach Him 
with speech, but with silence and great fear and reverence, sat down giving heed to Him. 


“For they knew that it was the Lord.” 


And therefore they did not ask Him, “Who art Thou?” But seeing that His form was altered, and full of 
much awfulness, they were greatly amazed, and desired to ask somewhat concerning it; but fear, and their 
knowledge that He was not some other, but the Same, checked the enquiry, and they only ate what He 
created for them with a greater exertion of power than before. For here He no more looketh to heaven, 
nor performeth those human acts, showing that those also which He did were done by way of 
condescension. And to show that He remained not with them continually, nor in like manner as before, It 
saith that, 


Ver. 14. “This was the third time that Jesus appeared to them, after that He arose from the dead.” 


And He biddeth them “to bring of the fish,” to show that what they saw was no appearance. But here 
indeed it saith not that He ate with them, but Luke, in another place, saith that He did; for “He was eating 
together with them.” ( Acts i. 4.) But the, “how,” it is not ours to say; for these things came to pass in too 
strange a manner, not as though His nature now needed food, but from an act of condescension, in proof 


of the Resurrection. 


[3.] Perhaps when ye heard these things, ye glowed, and called those happy who were then with Him, and 
those who shall be with Him at the day of the general Resurrection. Let us then use every exertion that we 
may see that admirable Face. For if when now we hear we so burn, and desire to have been in those days 
which He spent upon earth, and to have heard His Voice, and seen His face, and to have approached, and 
touched, and ministered unto Him; consider how great a thing it is to see Him no longer in a mortal body, 
nor doing human actions, but with a body guard of Angels, being ourselves also in a form of unmixed 
purity, and beholding Him, and enjoying the rest of that bliss which passes all language. Wherefore, I 
entreat, let us use every means, so as not to miss such glory. For nothing is difficult if we be willing, 
nothing burdensome if we give heed. “If we endure, we shall also reign with Him.” ( 2 Tim. ii. 12.) What 
then is, “If we endure”? If we bear tribulations, if persecutions, if we walk in the strait way. For the strait 
way is by its nature laborious, but by our will it is rendered light, from the hope of things to come. “For 
our present light affliction worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; while we look 
not at the things which are seen, but at those which are not seen.” ( 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18.) Let us then transfer 
our eyes to heaven, and continually imagine “those” things, and behold them. For if we always spend our 
time with them, we shall not be moved to desire the pleasures of this world, nor find it hard to bear its 
sorrows; but we shall laugh at these and the like, and nothing will be able to enslave or lift us up, if only 
we direct our longing thither, and look to that love. And why say I that we shall not grieve at present 
troubles? We shall henceforth not even appear to see them. Such a thing is strong desire. Those, for 
instance, who are not at present with us, but being absent are loved, we image every day. For mighty is 
the sovereignty of love, it alienates the soul from all things else, and chains to the desired object. If thus 
we love Christ, all things here will seem to be a shadow, an image, a dream. We too shall say, “Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress?” ( Rom. viii. 35.) He said not, “money, or 
wealth, or beauty,” (these are very mean and contemptible,) but he hath put the things which seem to be 
grievous, famines, persecutions, deaths. He then spat on these even, as being nought; but we for the sake 
of money separate ourselves from our life, and cut ourselves off from the light. And Paul indeed prefers 
“neither death, nor life, nor things present, nor things to come, nor any other creature,” to the love which 
is towards Him; but we, if we see a little portion of gold, are fired, and trample on His laws. And if these 
things are intolerable when spoken of, much more are they so when done. For the terrible thing is this, 
that we shudder to hear, but do not shudder to do: we swear readily, and perjure ourselves, and plunder, 
and exact usury, care nothing for sobriety, desist from exactness in prayer, transgress most of the 
commandments, and for the sake of money make no account of our own members. For he that loves 
wealth will work ten thousand mischiefs to his neighbor, and to himself as well. He will easily be angry 
with him, and revile him, and call him fool, and swear and perjure himself, and does not even preserve the 
measures of the old law. For he that loves gold will not love his neighbor; yet we, for the Kingdom’s sake, 
are bidden to love even our enemies. Now if by fulfilling the old commandments, we shall not be able to 
enter the Kingdom of heaven, unless our righteousness exceed and go beyond them, when we transgress 
even these, what excuse shall we obtain? He that loves money, not only will not love his enemies, but will 
even treat his friends as enemies. 


[4.] But why speak I of friends? the lovers of money have often ignored nature itself. Such a one knows not 
kindred, remembers not companionship, reverences not age, has no friend, but will be ill-disposed 
towards all, and above all others to himself, not only by destroying his soul, but by racking himself with 
ten thousand cares, and toils, and sorrows. For he will endure foreign travels, hatreds, dangers, plots, 
anything whatever, only that he may have in his house the root of all evil, and may count much gold. What 
then can be more grievous than this disease? It is void of any luxury or pleasure, for the sake of which 
men often sin, it is void of honor or glory. For the lover of money suspects that he has tens of thousands, 
and really has many, who accuse, and envy, and slander, and plot against him. Those whom he has 
wronged hate him as having been ill-used; those who have not yet suffered, fearing least they may suffer, 
and sympathizing with those who have, manifest the same hostility; while the greater and more powerful, 
being stung and indignant on account of the humbler sort, and at the same time also envying him, are his 
enemies and haters. And why speak I of men? For when one hath God also made his enemy, what hope 
shall there then be for him? what consolation? what comfort? He that loves riches will never be able to 
use them; he will be their slave and keeper, not their master. For, being ever anxious to make them more, 
he will never be willing to spend them; but he will cut short himself, and be in poorer state than any poor 
man, as nowhere stopping in his desire. Yet riches are made not that we should keep, but that we should 
use them; but if we are going to bury them for others, what can be more miserable than we, who run 
about desiring to get together the possessions of all men, that we may shut them up within, and cut them 
off from common use? But there is another malady not less than this. Some men bury their money in the 
earth, others in their bellies, and in pleasure and drunkenness; together with injustice adding to 
themselves the punishment of wantonness. Some minister with their substance to parasites and flatterers, 
others to dice and harlots, others to different expenses of the same kind, cutting out for themselves ten 
thousand roads that lead to hell, but leaving the right and sanctioned road which leads to heaven. And yet 
it hath not greater gain only, but greater pleasure than the things we have mentioned. For he who gives to 
harlots is ridiculous and shameful, and will have many quarrels, and brief pleasure; or rather, not even 
brief, because, give what he will to the women his mistresses, they will not thank him for it; for, “The 
house of a stranger is a cask with holes.” ( Prov. xxiii. 27 , LXX.) Besides, that sort of persons is impudent, 
and Solomon hath compared their love to the grave; and then only do they stop, when they see their lover 


stripped of all. Or rather, such a woman doth not stop even then, but tricks herself out the more, and 
tramples on him when he is down, and excites much laughter against him, and works him so much 
mischief, as it is not possible even to describe by words. Not such is the pleasure of the saved; for neither 
hath any there a rival, but all rejoice and are glad, both they that receive blessings, and they that look on. 
No anger, no despondency, no shame, no disgrace, besiege the soul of such a one, but great is the 
gladness of his conscience, and great his hope of things to come; bright his glory, and great his 
distinction; and more than all is the favor and safety which is from God, and not one precipice, nor 
suspicion, but a waveless harbor, and calm. Considering therefore all these things, and comparing 
pleasure with pleasure, let us choose the better, that we may obtain the good things to come, through the 
grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


HOMILY LXXXVIII 


JOHN XXI. 15 


“So when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou Me more than 
these? He saith unto Him, Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee.” 


[1.] There are indeed many other things which are able to give us boldness towards God, and to show us 
bright and approved, but that which most of all brings good will from on high, is tender care for our 
neighbor. Which therefore Christ requireth of Peter. For when their eating was ended, Jesus saith to 
Simon Peter, “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou Me more than these? He saith unto Him, Yea, Lord, Thou 
knowest that I love Thee.” 


“He saith unto him, Feed My sheep.” 


And why, having passed by the others, doth He speak with Peter on these matters? He was the chosen one 
of the Apostles, the mouth of the disciples, the leader of the band; on this account also Paul went up upon 
a time to enquire of him rather than the others. And at the same time to show him that he must now be of 
good cheer, since the denial was done away, Jesus putteth into his hands the chief authority among the 
brethren; and He bringeth not forward the denial, nor reproacheth him with what had taken place, but 
saith, “If thou lovest Me, preside over thy brethren, and the warm love which thou didst ever manifest, 
and in which thou didst rejoice, show thou now; and the life which thou saidst thou wouldest lay down for 
Me, now give for My sheep.” 


When then having been asked once and again, he called Him to witness who knoweth the secrets of the 
heart, and then was asked even a third time, he was troubled, fearing a repetition of what had happened 
before, (for then, having been strong in assertion, he was afterwards convicted,) and therefore he again 
betaketh himself to Him. For the saying, 


Ver. 17. “Thou knowest all things,” meaneth, “things present, and things to come.” Seest thou how he had 
become better and more sober, being no more self-willed, or contradicting? For on this account he was 
troubled, “lest perchance I think that I love, and love not, as before when I thought and affirmed much, 
yet I was convicted at last.” But Jesus asketh him the third time, and the third time giveth him the same 
injunction, to show at what a price He setteth the care of His own sheep, and that this especially is a sign 
of love towards Him. And having spoken to him concerning the love towards Himself, He foretelleth to him 
the martyrdom which he should undergo, showing that He said not to Him what he said as distrusting, but 
as greatly trusting him; wishing besides to point out a proof of love towards Him, and to instruct us in 
what manner especially we ought to love Him. Wherefore He saith, 


Ver. 18. “When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest; but when 
thou art old, others shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou willest not.” 


And yet this he did will, and desired; on which account also He hath revealed it to him. For since Peter 
had continually said, “I will lay down my life for Thee” (c. xiii. 37 ), and, “Though I should die with Thee, 
yet will I not deny Thee” ( Matt. xxvi. 35 ): He hath given him back his desire. What then is the, “Whither 
thou willest not’? He speaketh of natural feeling, and the necessity of the flesh, and that the soul is 
unwillingly torn away from the body. So that even though the will were firm, yet still even then nature 
would be found in fault. For no one lays aside the body without feeling, God, as I said before, having 
suitably ordained this, that violent deaths might not be many. For if, as things are, the devil has been able 
to effect this, and has led ten thousand to precipices and pits; had not the soul felt such a desire for the 
body, the many would have rushed to this under any common discouragement. The, “whither thou willest 
not,” is then the expression of one signifying natural feeling. 


But how after having said, “When thou wast young,” doth He again say, “When thou art old”? For this is 
the expression of one declaring that he was not then young; (nor was he; nor yet old, but a man of middle 
age. ) Wherefore then did He recall to his memory his former life? Signifying, that this is the nature of 
what belongeth to Him. In things of this life the young man is useful, the old useless; “but in Mine,” He 
saith, “not so; but when old age hath come on, then is excellence brighter, then is manliness more 


illustrious, being nothing hindered by the time of life.” This He said not to terrify, but to rouse Him; for He 
knew his love, and that he long had yearned for this blessing. At the same time He declareth the kind of 
death. For since Peter ever desired to be in the dangers which were for His sake, “Be of good cheer,” He 
saith, “I will so satisfy thy desire, that, what thou sufferedst not when young, thou must suffer when thou 
art old.” Then the Evangelist, to rouse the hearer, has added, 


Ver. 19. “This spake He, signifying by what death he should glorify God.” 


He said not, “Should die,” but, “Should glorify God,” that thou mayest learn, that to suffer for Christ, is 
glory and honor to the sufferer. 


“And when He had spoken this, He saith, Follow Me.” 


Here again He alludeth to his tender carefulness, and to his being very closely attached to Himself. And if 
any should say, “How then did James receive the chair at Jerusalem?” I would make this reply, that He 
appointed Peter teacher, not of the chair, but of the world. 


Ver. 20, 21. “Then Peter turning about, seeth the disciple whom Jesus loved following; who also leaned on 
His breast at supper; and saith, Lord, and what shall this man do?” 


[2.] Wherefore hath he reminded us of that reclining? Not without cause or in a chance way, but to show 
us what boldness Peter had after the denial. For he who then did not dare to question Jesus, but 
committed the office to another, was even entrusted with the chief authority over the brethren, and not 
only doth not commit to another what relates to himself, but himself now puts a question to his Master 
concerning another. John is silent, but Peter speaks. He showeth also here the love which he bare towards 
him; for Peter greatly loved John, as is clear from what followed, and their close union is shown through 
the whole Gospel, and in the Acts. When therefore Christ had foretold great things to him, and committed 
the world to him, and spake beforehand of his martyrdom, and testified that his love was greater than that 
of the others, desiring to have John also to share with him, he said, “And what shall this man do?” “Shall 
he not come the same way with us?” And as at that other time not being able himself to ask, he puts John 
forward, so now desiring to make him a return, and supposing that he would desire to ask about the 
matters pertaining to himself, but had not courage, he himself undertook the questioning. What then saith 
Christ? 


Ver. 22. “If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” 


Since he spake from strong affection, and wishing not to be torn away from him, Christ, to show that 
however much he might love, he could not go beyond His love, saith, “If I will that he tarry—what is that 
to thee?” By these words teaching us not to be impatient, nor curious beyond what seemeth good to Him. 
For because Peter was ever hot, and springing forward to enquiries such as this, to cut short his warmth, 
and to teach him not to enquire farther, He saith this. 


Ver. 23. “Then went this saying abroad among the brethren, that that disciple should not die; yet Jesus 
said not that he shall not die; but, If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” 


“Do not thou on any account suppose,” He saith, “that I order your matters after a single rule.” And this 
He did to withdraw them from their unseasonable sympathy for each other; for since they were about to 
receive the charge of the world, it was necessary that they should no longer be closely associated 
together; for assuredly this would have been a great loss to the world. Wherefore He saith unto him, 
“Thou hast had a work entrusted to thee, look to it, accomplish it, labor and struggle. What if I will that he 
tarry here? Look thou to and care for thine own matters.” And observe, I pray thee, here also the absence 
of pride in the Evangelist; for having mentioned the opinion of the disciples, he corrects it, as though they 
had not comprehended what Jesus meant. “Jesus said not,” he tells us, “that he shall not die, but, If I will 
that he tarry.’“ 


Ver. 24. “This is the disciple which testifieth of these things, and wrote these things, and we know that his 
testimony is true.” 


Why is it, that then, when none of the others do so, he alone uses these words, and that for the second 
time, witnessing to himself? for it seems to be offensive to the hearers. What then is the cause? He is said 
to have been the last who came to writing, Christ having moved and roused him to the work; and on this 
account he continually sets forth his love, alluding to the cause by which he was impelled to write. 
Therefore also he continually makes mention of it, to make his record trustworthy, and to show, that, 
moved from thence, he came to this work. “And I know,” he saith, “that the things are true which he saith. 
And if the many believe not, it is permitted them to believe from this.” “From what?” From that which is 
said next. 


Ver. 25. “There are also many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they should be written every one, 
I suppose that even the world itself could not contain the books that should be written.” 


“Whence it is clear that I could not have written to court favor; for I who, when the miracles were so 


many, have not even related so many as the others have, but omitting most of them, have brought forward 
the plots of the Jews, the stonings, the hatred, the insults, the revilings, and have shown how they called 
Him a demoniac and a deceiver, certainly could not have acted to gain favor. For it behooved one who 
courted favor to do the contrary, to reject the reproachful, to set forth the glorious.” Since then he wrote 
what he did from full assurance, he does not decline to produce his own testimony, challenging men 
separately to enquire into and scrutinize the circumstances. For it is a custom with us, when we think that 
we are speaking exactly true, never to refuse our testimony; and if we do this, much more would he who 
wrote by the Spirit. What then the other Apostles when they preached declared, he also saith; “We are 
witnesses of the things spoken, and the Spirit which He hath given to them that obey Him.” ( Acts v. 32.) 
And besides, he was present at all, and did not desert Him even when being crucified, and had His mother 
entrusted to him; all which things are signs of his love for Him, and of his knowing all things exactly. And 
if he has said that so many miracles had taken place, marvel thou not, but, considering the ineffable 
power of the Doer, receive with faith what is spoken. For it was as easy for Him to do whatever He would, 
as it is for us to speak, or rather much easier; for it sufficed that He should will only, and all followed. 


[3.] Let us then give exact heed to the words, and let us not cease to unfold and search them through, for 
it is from continual application that we get some advantage. So shall we be able to cleanse our life, so to 
cut up the thorns; for such a thing is sin and worldly care, fruitless and painful. And as the thorn whatever 
way it is held pricks the holder, so the things of this life, on whatever side they be laid hold of, give pain to 
him who hugs and cherishes them. Not such are spiritual things; they resemble a pearl, whichever way 
thou turn it, it delights the eyes. As thus. A man hath done a deed of mercy; he not only is fed with hopes 
of the future, but also is cheered by the good things here, being everywhere full of confidence, and doing 
all with much boldness. He hath got the better of an evil desire; even before obtaining the Kingdom, he 
hath already received the fruit here, being praised and approved, before all others, by his own conscience. 
And every good work is of this nature; just as conscience also punishes wicked deeds here, even before 
the pit. For if, after sinning, thou considerest the future, thou becomest afraid and tremblest, though no 
man punish thee; if the present, thou hast many enemies, and livest in suspicion, and canst not henceforth 
even look in the face those who have wronged thee, or rather, those who have not wronged thee. For we 
do not in the case of those evil deeds reap so much pleasure, as we do despondency, when conscience 
cries out against us, men, without, condemn us, God is angered, the pit travailing to receive us, our 
thoughts not at rest. A heavy, a heavy and a burdensome thing is sin, harder to bear than any lead. He at 
least who hath any sense of it will not be able to look up ever so little, though he be very dull. Thus, for 
instance, Ahab, though very impious, when he felt this, walked bending downwards, crushed and afflicted. 
On this account he clothed himself in sackcloth, and shed fountains of tears. ( 1 Kings xxi. 27.) If we do 
this, and grieve as he did, we shall put off our faults as did Zaccheeus, and we too shall obtain some 
pardon. ( Luke xix. 9.) For as in the case of tumors, and fistulous ulcers, if one stay not first the discharge 
which runs over and inflames the wound, how many soever remedies he applies, while the source of the 
evil is not stopped, he doth all in vain; so too if we stay not our hand from covetousness, and check not 
that evil afflux of wealth, although we give alms, we do all to no purpose. For that which was healed by it, 
covetousness coming after is wont to overwhelm and spoil, and to make harder to heal than before. Let us 
then cease from rapine, and so do alms. But if we betake ourselves to precipices, how shall we be able to 
recover ourselves? for if one party (that is, alms-doing) were to pull at a falling man from above, while 
another was forcibly dragging him from below, the only result of such a struggle would be, that the man 
would be torn asunder. That we may not suffer this, nor, while covetousness weighs us down from below, 
alms-doing depart and leave us, let us lighten ourselves, and spread our wings, that having been perfected 
by the riddance of evil things, and the practice of good, we may obtain the goods everlasting, through the 
grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, 
dominion, and honor, now and ever and world without end. Amen. 
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ARGUMENT AND SUMMARY OF THE EPISTLE 


[1.] The blessed Paul, writing to the Romans, says, “Inasmuch then as I am the Apostle of the Gentiles, I 
magnify mine office: if by any means I may provoke to emulation them that are my flesh”: and again, in 
another place, “For He that wrought effectually in Peter to the apostleship of the circumcision, the same 
was mighty in me toward the Gentiles.” If therefore he were the Apostle of the Gentiles, (for also in the 
Acts, God said to him, “Depart; for I will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles,” ) what had he to do with 
the Hebrews? and why did he also write an Epistle to them? 


And especially as besides, they were ill-disposed towards him, and this is to be seen from many places. 
For hear what James says to him, “Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews there are which 
believe . . . and these all have been informed of thee that thou teachest men to forsake the law.” And 
oftentimes he had many disputings concerning this. 


Why therefore, one might ask, as he was so learned in the law (for he was instructed in the law at the feet 
of Gamaliel, and had great zeal in the matter, and was especially able to confound them in this respect)— 
why did not God send him to the Jews? Because on this very account they were more vehement in their 
enmity against him. “For they will not endure thee,” God says unto him; “But depart far hence to the 
Gentiles, for they will not receive thy testimony concerning me.” Whereupon he says, “Yea, Lord, they 
know that I imprisoned and beat in every synagogue them that believed on thee; and when the blood of 
thy martyr Stephen was shed, I also was standing by and consenting unto his death, and kept the raiment 
of them that slew him.” 


And this he says is a sign and proof of their not believing him. For thus it is: when a man goes away from 
any people, if he be one of the least and of those who are nothing worth, he does not much vex those from 
whom he went; but if he be among the distinguished and earnest partisans and those who care for these 
things, he exceedingly grieves and vexes them beyond measure, in that he especially overthrows their 
system with the multitude. 


And besides this, there was something else. What now might this be? That they who were about Peter 
were also with Christ, and saw signs and wonders; but he [Paul] having had the benefit of none of these, 
but being with Jews, suddenly deserted and became one of them. This especially promoted our cause. For 
while they indeed, seemed to testify even from gratitude, and one might have said that they bore witness 
to those things in love for their Master; he, on the other hand, who testifies to the resurrection, this man 
was rather one who heard a voice only. For this cause thou seest them waging war passionately with him, 
and doing all things for this purpose, that they might slay him, and raising seditions. 


The unbelievers, then, were hostile to him for this reason; but why were the believers? Because in 
preaching to the Gentiles he was constrained to preach Christianity purely; and if haply even in Judzea he 
were found [doing so], he cared not. For Peter and they that were with him, because they preached in 
Jerusalem, when there was great fierceness, of necessity enjoined the observance of the law; but this man 
was quite at liberty. The [converts] too from the Gentiles were more than the Jews because they were 
without. And this enfeebled the law, and they had no such great reverence for it, although he preached all 
things purely. Doubtless in this matter they think to shame him by numbers, saying, “Thou seest, brother, 
how many ten thousands of Jews there are which are come together.” On this account they hated him and 
turned away from him, because “They are informed of thee, he says, that thou teachest men to forsake the 
law.” 


[2.] Why, then, not being a teacher of the Jews, does he send an Epistle to them? And where were those to 


whom he sent it? It seems to me in Jerusalem and Palestine. How then does he send them an Epistle? Just 
as he baptized, though he was not commanded to baptize. For, he says, “I was not sent to baptize”: not, 
however, that he was forbidden, but he does it as a subordinate matter. And how could he fail to write to 
those, for whom he was willing even to become accursed? Accordingly he said, “Know ye that our brother 
Timothy is set at liberty; with whom, if he come shortly, I will see you.” 


For as yet he was not arrested. Two years then he passed bound, in Rome; then he was set free; then, 
having gone into Spain, he saw Jews also in like manner; and then he returned to Rome, where also he 
was slain by Nero. The Epistle to Timothy then was later than this Epistle. For there he says, “For I am 
now ready to be offered” ; there also he says, “In my first answer no man stood with me.” In many places 
they [the Hebrew Christians] had to contend with persecution, as also he says, writing to the 
Thessalonians, “Ye became followers of the churches of Judzea”: and writing to these very persons he 
says, “Ye took joyfully the spoiling of your goods.” Dost thou see them contending? And if men had thus 
treated the Apostles, not only in Judeea, but also wherever they were among the Gentiles, what would they 
not have done to the believers? On this account, thou seest, he was very careful for them. For when he 
says, “I go unto Jerusalem to minister unto the saints”; and again, when he exhorts the Corinthians to 
beneficence, and says that the Macedonians had already made their contribution, and says, “If it be meet 
that I go also,”—he means this. And when he says, “Only that we should remember the poor; the same 
which I also was forward to do,”—he declares this. And when he says, “They gave to me and Barnabas the 
right hands of fellowship; that we should go unto the heathen, and they unto the circumcision,”—he 
declares this. 


But this was not for the sake of the poor who were there, but that by this we might be partakers in the 
beneficence. For not as the preaching did we apportion the care for the poor to each other (we indeed to 
the Gentiles, but they to the circumcision). And everywhere thou seest him using great care for them: as 
was reasonable. 


Among the other nations indeed, when there were both Jews and Greeks, such was not the case; but then, 
while they still seemed to have authority and independence and to order many things by their own laws, 
the government not being yet established nor brought perfectly under the Romans, they naturally 
exercised great tyranny. For if in other cities, as in Corinth, they beat the Ruler of the synagogue before 
the Deputy’s judgment seat, and Gallio “cared for none of these things,” but it was not so in Judeea. Thou 
seest indeed, that while in other cities they bring them to the magistrates, and need help from them and 
from the Gentiles, here they took no thought of this, but assemble a Sanhedrim themselves and slay whom 
they please. Thus in fact they put Stephen to death, thus they beat the Apostles, not taking them before 
rulers. Thus also they were about to put Paul to death, had not the chief captain thrown himself [upon 
them]. For this took place while the priests, while the temple, while the ritual, the sacrifices were yet 
standing. Look indeed at Paul himself being tried before the High Priest, and saying,”I wist not that he 
was the High Priest,” and this in the presence of the Ruler. For they had then great power. Consider then 
what things they were likely to suffer who dwelt in Jerusalem and Judea. 


[3.] He then who prays to become accursed for those who were not yet believers, and who so ministers to 
the faithful, as to journey himself, if need be, and who everywhere took great care of them;—let us not 
wonder if he encourage and comfort them by letters also, and if he set them upright when tottering and 
fallen. For in a word, they were worn down and despairing on account of their manifold afflictions. And 
this he shows near the end, saying, “Wherefore lift up the hands that hang down, and the feeble knees”; 
and again, “Yet a little while, he that shall come will come, and will not tarry”; and again, “If ye be without 
chastisement, ... then are ye bastards and not sons.” 


For since they were Jews and learned from the fathers that they must expect both their good and their evil 
immediately and must live accordingly, but then [when the Gospel came] the opposite was [taught]—their 
good things being in hope and after death, their evils in hand, though they had patiently endured much, it 
was likely that many would be fainthearted;—hereon he discourses. 


But we will unfold these things at a fit opportunity. At present: he of necessity wrote to those for whom he 
cared so greatly. For while the reason why he was not sent to them is plain, yet he was not forbidden to 
write. And that they were becoming fainthearted he shows when he says, “Lift up the hands which hang 
down, and the feeble knees, and make straight paths” and again, “God is not unrighteous to forget your 
work and love.” For the soul overtaken by many trials, was turned aside even from the faith. Therefore he 
exhorts them to “Give heed to the things which they have heard, and that there should not be an evil heart 
of unbelief.” On this account also, in this Epistle, especially, he argues at length concerning faith, and 
after much [reasoning] shows at the end that to them [of old] also He promised good things in hand, and 
yet gave nothing. 


And besides these things, he establishes two points that they might not think themselves forsaken: the 
one, that they should bear nobly whatever befalls them; the other, that they should look assuredly for their 
recompense. For truly He will not overlook those with Abel and the line of unrewarded righteous following 
him. 


And he draws comfort in three ways: first, from the things which Christ suffered: as He Himself says, “The 


servant is not greater than his Lord.” Next, from the good things laid up for the believers. Thirdly, from 
the evils; and this point he enforces not only from the things to come (which would be less persuasive), 
but also from the past and from what had befallen their fathers. Christ also does the same, at one time 
saying, “The servant is not greater than his Lord”; and again, “There are many mansions with the Father”; 
and He denounces innumerable woes on the unbelievers. 


But he speaks much of both the New and the Old Covenant; for this was useful to him for the proof of the 
Resurrection. Lest they should disbelieve that [Christ] rose on account of the things which He suffered, he 
confirms it from the Prophets, and shows that not the Jewish, but ours are the sacred [institutions]. For 
the temple yet stood and the sacrificial rites; therefore he says, “Let us go forth therefore without, 
bearing His reproach.” But this also was made an argument against him: “If these things are a shadow, if 
these things are an image, how is it that they have not passed away or given place when the truth was 
manifested, but these things still flourish?” This also he quietly intimates shall happen, and that at a time 
close at hand. 


Moreover, he makes it plain that they had been a long time in the faith and in afflictions, saying, “When 
for the time ye ought to be teachers,” and, “Lest there be in any of you an evil heart of unbelief,” and ye 
became “Followers of them who through patience inherit the promises.” 


HOMILY I 


HEBREWS I. 1, 2 


“God who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the Prophets, hath 
at the end of the days spoken unto us by His Son whom He hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also 
He made the worlds.” 


[1.] Truly, “where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” ( Rom. v. 20.) This at least the blessed 
Paul intimates here also, in the very beginning of his Epistle to the Hebrews. For since as it was likely that 
afflicted, worn out by evils, and judging of things thereby, they would think themselves worse off than all 
other men,—he shows that herein they had rather been made partakers of greater, even very exceeding, 
grace; arousing the hearer at the very opening of his discourse. Wherefore he says, “God who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in times past unto the fathers by the Prophets, hath at the end of the 
days spoken unto us by His Son.” 


Why did he [Paul] not oppose “himself” to “the prophets”? Certainly, he was much greater than they, 
inasmuch as a greater trust was committed to him. Yet he doth not so. Why? First, to avoid speaking great 
things concerning himself. Secondly, because his hearers were not yet perfect. And thirdly, because he 
rather wished to exalt them, and to show that their superiority was great. As if he had said, What so great 
matter is it that He sent prophets to our fathers? For to us [He has sent] His own only-begotten Son 
Himself. 


And well did he begin thus, “At sundry times and in divers manners,” for he points out that not even the 
prophets themselves saw God; nevertheless, the Son saw Him. For the expressions, “at sundry times and 
in divers manners” are the same as “in different ways.” “For I” (saith He) “have multiplied visions, and 
used similitudes by the ministry of the Prophets.” ( Hos. xii. 10.) Wherefore the excellency consists not in 
this alone, that to them indeed prophets were sent, but to us the Son; but that none of them saw God, but 
the Only-begotten Son saw Him. He doth not indeed at once assert this, but by what he says afterwards he 
establishes it, when he speaks concerning His human nature; “For to which of the Angels said He, Thou 
art My Son,” (ver. 5 ), and, “Sit thou on My right hand”? ( Ver. 13.) 


And look on his great wisdom. First he shows the superiority from the prophets. Then having established 
this as acknowledged, he declares that to them indeed He spake by the prophets, but to us by the Only- 
begotten. Then [He spake] to them by Angels, and this again he establishes, with good reason (for angels 
also held converse with the Jews): yet even herein we have the superiority, inasmuch as the Master 
[spake] to us, but to them servants, and prophets, fellow-servants. 


[2.] Well also said he, “at the end of the days,” for by this he both stirs them up and encourages them 
desponding of the future. For as he says also in another place, “The Lord is at hand, be careful for 
nothing” ( Philip. iv. 5, 6 ), and again, “For now is our salvation nearer than when we believed” ( Rom. xiii. 
11 ): so also here. What then is it which he says? That whoever is spent in the conflict, when he hears of 
the end thereof, recovers his breath a little, knowing that it is the end indeed of his labors, but the 
beginning of his rest. 


“Hath in the end of the days spoken unto us in [His] Son.” Behold again he uses the saying, “in [His] Son,” 
for “through the Son,” against those who assert that this phrase is proper to the Spirit. Dost thou see that 
the [word] “in” is “through”? 


And the expression, “In times past,” and this, “In the end of the days,” shadows forth some other meaning: 
—that when a long time had intervened, when we were on the edge of punishment, when the Gifts had 
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failed, when there was no expectation of deliverance, when we were expecting to have less than all—then 
we have had more. 


And see how considerately he hath spoken it. For he said not, “Christ spake” (albeit it was He who did 
speak), but inasmuch as their souls were weak, and they were not yet able to hear the things concerning 
Christ, he says, “God hath spoken by Him.” What meanest thou? did God speak through the Son? Yes. 
What then? Is it thus thou showest the superiority? for here thou hast but pointed out that both the New 
and the Old [Covenants] are of One and the same: and that this superiority is not great. Wherefore he 
henceforth follows on upon this argument, saying, “He spake unto us by [His] Son.” 


(Note, how Paul makes common cause, and puts himself on a level with the disciples, saying, He spake “to 
us”: and yet He did not speak to him, but to the Apostles, and through them to the many. But he lifts them 
[the Hebrews] up, and declares that He spake also to them. And as yet he doth not at all reflect on the 
Jews. For almost all to whom the prophets spake, were a kind of evil and polluted persons. But as yet the 
discourse is not of these: but, hitherto of the gifts derived from God.) 


“Whom He appointed,” saith he, “heir of all.” What is “whom He appointed heir of all”? He speaks here of 
the flesh [the human nature]. As He also says in the second Psalm, “Ask of Me, and I will give Thee the 
heathen for Thine inheritance.” ( Ps. ii. 8.) For no longer is “Jacob the portion of the Lord” nor “Israel His 
inheritance” ( Deut. xxxii. 9 ), but all men: that is to say, He hath made Him Lord of all: which Peter also 
said in the Acts, “God hath made Him both Lord and Christ.” ( Acts ii. 36.) But he has used the name 
“Heir,” declaring two things: His proper sonship and His indefeasible sovereignty. “Heir of all,” that is, of 
all the world. 


[3.] Then again he brings back his discourse to its former point. “By whom also He made the worlds [the 
ages].” Where are those who say, There was [a time] when He was not? 


Then, using degrees of ascent, he uttered that which is far greater than all this, saying, 


Ver. 3, 4. “Who, (being the brightness of His glory, and the express image of His person, and upholding all 
things by the word of His power,) when He had by Himself purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of 
the Majesty on high; being made so much better than the Angels as He hath by inheritance obtained a 
more excellent name than they.” 


O! the wisdom of the Apostle! or rather, not the wisdom of Paul, but the grace of the Spirit is the thing to 
wonder at. For surely he uttered not these things of his own mind, nor in that way did he find his wisdom. 
(For whence could it be? From the knife, and the skins, or the workshop?) But it was from the working of 
God. For his own understanding did not give birth to these thoughts, which was then so mean and slender 
as in nowise to surpass the baser sort; (for how could it, seeing it spent itself wholly on bargains and 
skins?) but the grace of the Spirit shows forth its strength by whomsoever it will. 


For just as one, wishing to lead up a little child to some lofty place, reaching up even to the top of Heaven, 
does this gently and by degrees, leading him upwards by the steps from below,—then when he has set him 
on high, and bidden him to gaze downwards, and sees him turning giddy and confused, and dizzy, taking 
hold of him, he leads him down to the lower stand, allowing him to take breath; then when he hath 
recovered it, leads him up again, and again brings him down;—just so did the blessed Paul likewise, both 
with the Hebrews and everywhere, having learnt it from his Master. For even He also did so; sometimes 
He led His hearers up on high, and sometimes He brought them down, not allowing them to remain very 
long. 


See him, then, even here—by how many steps he led them up, and placed them near the very summit of 
religion, and then or ever they grow giddy, and are seized with dizziness, how he leads them again lower 
down, and allowing them to take breath, says, “He spake unto us by [His] Son,” “whom He appointed Heir 
of all things.” For the name of Son is so far common. For where a true [Son] it is understood of, He is 
above all: but however that may be, for the present he proves that He is from above. 


And see how he says it: “Whom He appointed,” saith he, “heir of all things.” The phrase, “He appointed 
Heir,” is humble. Then he placed them on the higher step, adding, “by whom also He made the worlds.” 
Then on a higher still, and after which there is no other, “who being the brightness of His glory, and the 
express image of His person.” Truly he has led them to unapproachable light, to the very brightness itself. 
And before they are blinded see how he gently leads them down again, saying, “and upholding all things 
by the word of His power, when He had by Himself purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty.” He does not simply say, “He sat down,” but “after the purifying, He sat down,” for he hath 
touched on the Incarnation, and his utterance is again lowly. 


Then again having said a little by the way (for he says, “on the right hand of the Majesty on high”), [he 
turns] again to what is lowly; “being made so much better than the angels, as He hath by inheritance 
obtained a more excellent name than they.” Henceforward then he treats here of that which is according 
to the flesh, since the phrase “being made better” doth not express His essence according to the Spirit, 
(for that was not “made” but “begotten,”) but according to the flesh: for this was “made.” Nevertheless 


the discourse here is not about being called into existence. But just as John says, “He that cometh after 
me, is preferred before me” ( John i. 15, 30 ), that is, higher in honor and esteem; so also here, “being 
made so much better than the angels”—that is, higher in esteem and better and more glorious, “by how 
much He hath obtained by inheritance a more excellent name than they.” Seest thou that he is speaking of 
that which is according to the flesh? For this Name, God the Word ever had; He did not afterwards “obtain 
it by inheritance”; nor did He afterwards become “better than the Angels, when He had purged our sins”; 
but He was always “better,” and better without all comparison. For this is spoken of Him according to the 
flesh. 


So truly it is our way also, when we talk of man, to speak things both high and low. Thus, when we say, 
“Man is nothing,” “Man is earth,” “Man is ashes,” we call the whole by the worse part. But when we say, 
“Man is an immortal animal,” and “Man is rational, and of kin to those on high,” we call again the whole 
by the better part. So also, in the case of Christ, sometimes Paul discourseth from the less and sometimes 
from the better; wishing both to establish the economy, and also to teach about the incorruptible nature. 


[4.] Since then “He hath purged our sins,” let us continue pure; and let us receive no stain, but preserve 
the beauty which He hath implanted in us, and His comeliness undefiled and pure, “not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing.” ( Eph. v. 27.) Even little sins are “a spot and a wrinkle,” such a thing, I mean, 
as Reproach, Insult, Falsehood. 


Nay, rather not even are these small, but on the contrary very great: yea so great as to deprive a man 
even of the kingdom of Heaven. How, and in what manner? “He that calleth his brother fool, is in danger” 
(He saith) “of hellfire.” ( Matt. v. 22.) But if it be so with him who calls a man “fool,” which seems to be the 
slightest of all things, and rather mere children’s talk; what sentence of punishment will not he incur, who 
calleth him malignant and crafty and envious, and casteth at him ten thousand other reproaches? What 
more fearful than this? 


Now suffer, I beseech you, the word [of exhortation]. For if he that “doeth” [aught] to “one of the least, 
doeth it to Him” ( Matt. xxv. 40 ), and he that “doeth it not to one of the least doeth it not to Him” ( Matt. 
xxv. 45 ), how is it not the same also in the matter of good or evil speaking? He that reviles his brother, 
reviles God: and he that honors his brother, honors God. Let us train therefore our tongue to speak good 
words. For “refrain,” it is said, “thy tongue from evil.” ( Ps. xxxiv. 13.) For God gave it not that we should 
speak evil, that we should revile, that we should calumniate one another; but to sing hymns to God withal, 
to speak those things which “give grace to the hearers” ( Eph. iv. 29 ), things for edification, things for 
profit. 


Hast thou spoken evil of a man? What is thy gain, entangling thyself in mischief together with him? For 
thou hast obtained the reputation of a slanderer. For there is not any, no not any evil, which stops at him 
that suffers it, but it includes the doer also. As for instance, the envious person seems indeed to plot 
against another, but himself first reaps the fruit of his sin, wasting and wearing himself away, and being 
hated of all men. The cheat deprives another of his money; yea and himself too of men’s good will: and 
causes himself to be evil spoken of by all men. Now reputation is much better than money, for the one it is 
not easy to wash out, whereas it is easy to gain possession of the other. Or rather, the absence of the one 
doth no hurt to him that wanteth it; but the absence of the other makes you reproached and ridiculed, and 
an object of enmity and warfare to all. 


The passionate man again first punishes and tears himself in pieces, and then him with whom he is angry. 


Just so the evil speaker disgraces first himself and then him who is evil-spoken of: or, it may be, even this 
hath proved beyond his power, and while he departs with the credit of a foul and detestable kind of 
person, he causes the other to be loved the more. For when a man hearing a bad name given him, doth 
not requite the giver in the same kind, but praises and admires, he doth not praise the other, but himself. 
For I before observed that, as calumnies against our neighbors first touch those who de vise the mischief, 
so also good works done towards our neighbors, gladden first those who do them. The parent either of 
good, or evil, justly reaps the fruit of it first himself. And just as water, whether it be brackish or sweet, 
fills the vessels of those who resort to it, but lessens not the fountain which sends it forth; so surely also, 
both wickedness and virtue, from whatever person they proceed, prove either his joy or his ruin. 


So far as to the things of this world; but what speech may recount the things of that world, either the 
goods or the evils? There is none. For as to the blessings, they surpass all thought, not speech only; for 
their opposites are expressed indeed in terms familiar to us. For fire, it is said, is there, and darkness, and 
bonds, and a worm that never dieth. But this represents not only the things which are spoken of, but 
others more intolerable. And to convince thee, consider at once this first: if it be fire, how is it also 
darkness? Seest thou how that fire is more intolerable than this? For it hath no light. If it be fire, how is it 
forever burning? Seest thou how something more intolerable than this happens? For it is not quenched. 
Yea, therefore it is called unquenchable. Let us then consider how great a misery it must be, to be forever 
burning, and to be in darkness, and to utter unnumbered groanings, and to gnash the teeth, and not even 
to be heard. For if here any one of those ingeniously brought up, should he be cast into prison, speaks of 
the mere ill savor, and the being laid in darkness, and the being bound with murderers, as more 
intolerable than any death: think what it is when we are burning with the murderers of the whole world, 


neither seeing nor being seen, but in so vast a multitude thinking that we are alone. For the darkness and 
gloom doth not allow our distinguishing those who are near to us, but each will burn as if he were thus 
suffering alone. Moreover, if darkness of itself afflicteth and terrifieth our souls, how then will it be when 
together with the darkness there are likewise so great pains and burnings? 


Wherefore I entreat you to be ever revolving these things with yourselves, and to submit to the pain of the 
words, that we may not undergo the punishment of the things. For assuredly, all these things shall be, and 
those whose doings have deserved those chambers of torture no man shall rescue, not father, nor mother, 
nor brother. “For a brother redeemeth not,” He saith; “shall a man redeem?” ( Ps. xlix. 7 , LXX.), though 
he have much confidence, though he have great power with God. For it is He Himself who rewards every 
one according to his works, and upon these depends our salvation or punishment. 


Let us make then to ourselves “friends of the mammon of unrighteousness” ( Luke xvi. 9 ), that is: Let us 
give alms; let us exhaust our possessions upon them, that so we may exhaust that fire: that we may 
quench it, that we may have boldness there. For there also it is not they who receive us, but our own 
work: for that it is not simply their being our friends which can save us, learn from what is added. For why 
did He not say, “Make to yourselves friends, that they may receive you into their everlasting habitations,” 
but added also the manner? For saying, “of the mammon of unrighteousness,” He points out that we must 
make friends of them by means of our possessions, showing that mere friendship will not protect us, 
unless we have good works, unless we spend righteously the wealth unrighteously gathered. 


Moreover, this our discourse, of Almsgiving I mean, fits not only the rich, but also the needy. Yea even if 
there be any person who supporteth himself by begging, even for him is this word. For there is no one, so 
poverty-stricken, however exceeding poor he may be, as not to be able to provide “two mites.” ( Luke xxi. 
2.) It is therefore possible that a person giving a small sum from small means, should surpass those who 
have large possessions and give more; as that widow did. For not by the measure of what is given, but by 
the means and willingness of the givers is the extent of the alms-deed estimated. In all cases the will is 
needed, in all, a right disposition; in all, love towards God. If with this we do all things, though having 
little we give little, God will not turn away His face, but will receive it as great and admirable: for He 
regards the will, not the gifts: and if He see that to be great, He assigneth His decrees and judges 
accordingly, and maketh them partakers of His everlasting benefits. 


Which may God grant us all to obtain, by the grace and love of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the 
Father together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, power, honor, now and for ever, and world without end. 
Amen. 


HOMILY II 


HEBREWS I. 3 


“Who being the brightness of His Glory and the express Image of His person, and upholding all things by 
the word of His power, when He had by Himself purged our sins.” 


[1.] Everywhere indeed a reverential mind is requisite, but especially when we say or hear anything of 
God: Since neither can tongue speak nor thought hear anything suitable to our God. And why speak I of 
tongue or thought? For not even the understanding which far excels these, will be able to comprehend 
anything accurately, when we desire to utter aught concerning God. For if “the peace of God surpasseth 
all understanding” ( Philip. iv. 7 ), and “the things which are prepared for them that love Him have not 
entered into the heart of man” ( 1 Cor. ii. 9 ); much more He Himself, the God of peace, the Creator of all 
things, doth by a wide measure exceed our reasoning. We ought therefore to receive all things with faith 
and reverence, and when our discourse fails through weakness, and is not able to set forth accurately the 
things which are spoken, then especially to glorify God, for that we have such a God, surpassing both our 
thought and our conception. For many of our conceptions about God, we are unable to express, as also 
many things we express, but have not strength to conceive of them. As for instance:—That God is 
everywhere, we know; but how, we no longer understand. That there is a certain incorporeal power the 
cause of all our good things, we know: but how it is, or what it is, we know not. Lo! we speak, and do not 
understand. I said, That He is everywhere, but I do not understand it. I said, That He is without beginning, 
but I do not understand it. I said, That He begat from Himself, and again I know not how I shall 
understand it. And some things there are which we may not even speak—as for instance, thought 
conceives but cannot utter. 


And to show thee that even Paul is weak and doth not put out his illustrations with exactness; and to make 
thee tremble and refrain from searching too far, hear what he says, having called Him Son and named 
Him Creator, “Who being the brightness of His Glory, and the express image of His person.” 


This we must receive with reverence and clear of all incongruities. “The brightness of His glory,” saith he. 
But observe in what reference he understands this, and so do thou receive it:—that He is of Him: without 
passion: that He is neither greater, nor less; since there are some, who derive certain strange things from 
the illustration. For, say they, “the brightness” is not substantial, but hath its being in another. Now do not 
thou, O man, so receive it, neither be thou sick of the disease of Marcellus and Photinus. For he hath a 


remedy for thee close at hand, that thou fall not into that imagination, nor doth he leave thee to be 
hurried down into that fatal malady. And what saith he? “And the express image of His person” [or 
“subsistence” ]: that is, just as He [the Father] is personally subsisting, being in need of nothing, so also 
the Son. For he saith this here, showing the undeviating similitude and the peculiar image of the 
Prototype, that He [the Son] is in subsistence by Himself. 


For he who said above, that “by Him He made all things” here assigns to Him absolute authority. For what 
doth he add? “And upholding all things by the word of His power”; that we might hence infer not merely 
His being the express image of His Person, but also His governing all things with absolute authority. 


See then, how he applies to the Son that which is proper to the Father. For on this account he did not say 
simply, “and upholding all things,” nor did he say, “by His power,” but, “by the word of His power.” For 
much as just now we saw him gradually ascend and descend; so also now, as by steps, he goes up on high, 
then again descends, and saith, “by whom also He made the worlds.” 


Behold how here also he goes on two paths, by the one leading us away from Sabellius, by the other from 
Arius, yea and on another, that He [Christ] should not be accounted un originated, which he does also 
throughout, nor yet alien from God. For if, even after so much, there are some who assert that He is alien, 
and assign to Him another father, and say that He is at variance with Him;—had [Paul] not declared these 
things, what would they not have uttered? 


How then does he this? When he is compelled to heal, then is he compelled also to utter lowly things: as 
for instance, “He appointed Him” (saith he) “heir of all things,” and “by Him He made the worlds.” (Supra, 
ver. 2.) But that He might not be in another way dishonored, he brings Him up again to absolute authority 
and declares Him to be of equal honor with the Father, yea, so equal, that many thought Him to be the 
Father. 


And observe thou his great wisdom. First he lays down the former point and makes it sure accurately. And 
when this is shown, that He is the Son of God, and not alien from Him, he thereafter speaks out safely all 
the high sayings, as many as he will. Since any high speech concerning Him, led many into the notion just 
mentioned, he first sets down what is humiliating and then safely mounts up as high as he pleases. And 
having said, “whom He appointed heir of all things,” and that “by Him He made the worlds,” he then adds, 
“and upholding all things by the word of His power.” For He that by a word only governs all things, could 
not be in need of any one, for the producing all things. 


[2.] And to prove this, mark how again going forward, and laying aside the “by whom,” he assigns to Him 
absolute power. For after he had effected what he wished by the use of it, thenceforward leaving it, what 
saith he? “Thou Lord in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the works 
of Thine hands.” (Infra, ver. 10.) Nowhere is there the saying “by whom,” or that “by Him He made the 
worlds.” What then? Were they not made by Him? Yes, but not, as thou sayest or imaginest, “as by an 
instrument”: nor as though He would not have made them unless the Father had reached out a hand to 
Him. For as He “judgeth no man” ( John v. 22 ), and is said to judge by the Son, in that He begat Him a 
judge; so also, to create by Him, in that He begat Him a Creator. And if the Father be the original cause of 
Him, in that He is Father, much more of the things which have been made by Him. When therefore he 
would show that He is of Him, he speaks of necessity lowly things. But when he would utter high things, 
Marcellus takes a handle, and Sabellius; avoiding however the excess of both, he holds a middle [way]. 
For neither does he dwell on the humiliation, lest Paul of Samosata should obtain a standing place, nor yet 
does he for ever abide in the high sayings; but shows on the contrary His abundant nearness, lest 
Sabellius rush in upon him. He names Him “Son,” and immediately Paul of Samosata comes on him, 
saying that He is a son, as the many are. But he gives him a fatal wound, calling Him “Heir.” But yet, with 
Arius, he is shameless. For the saying, “He appointed Him heir,” they both hold: the former one saying, it 
comes of weakness; the other still presses objections, endeavoring to support himself by the clause which 
follows. For by saying, “by whom also He made the worlds,” he strikes backwards the impudent 
Samosatene: while Arius still seems to be strong. Nevertheless see how he smites him likewise, saying 
again, “who being the brightness of His glory.” But behold! Sabellius again springs on us, with Marcellus, 
and Photinus: but on all these also he inflicts one blow, saying, “and the express image of His person and 
upholding all things by the word of His power.” Here again he wounds Marcion too; not very severely, but 
however he doth wound him. For through the whole of this Epistle he is fighting against them. 


But the very thing which he said, “the brightness of the glory,” hear also Christ Himself saying, “I am the 
Light of the world.” ( John viii. 12.) Therefore he [the Apostle] uses the word “brightness,” showing that 
this was said in the sense of “Light of Light.” Nor is it this alone which he shows, but also that He hath 
enlightened our souls; and He hath Himself manifested the Father, and by “the brightness” he has 
indicated the nearness of the Being [of the Father and the Son ]. Observe the subtlety of his expressions. 
He hath taken one essence and subsistence to indicate two subsistences. Which he also doth in regard to 
the knowledge of the Spirit ; for as he saith that the knowledge of the Father is one with that of the Spirit, 
as being indeed one, and in nought varying from itself ( 1 Cor. ii. 10-12 ): so also here he hath taken hold 
of one certain [thing] whereby to express the subsistence of the Two. 


” 


And he adds that He is “the express Image.” For the “express Image” is something other than its 


Prototype: yet not Another in all respects, but as to having real subsistence. Since here also the term, 
“express image,” indicates there is no variation from that whereof it is the “express image”: its similarity 
in all respects. When therefore he calls Him both Form, and express Image, what can they say? “Yea,” 
saith he, “man is also called an Image of God.” What then! is he so [an image of Him] as the Son is? No 
(saith he) but because the term, image, doth not show resemblance. And yet, in that man is called an 
Image, it showeth resemblance, as in man. For what God is in Heaven, that man is on earth, I mean as to 
dominion. And as he hath power over all things on earth, so also hath God power over all things which are 
in heaven and which are on earth. But otherwise, man is not called “Express image,” he is not called 
Form: which phrase declares the substance, or rather both substance and similarity in substance. 
Therefore just as “the form of a slave” ( Philip. ii. 6, 7 ) expresses no other thing than a man without 
variation [from human nature], so also “the form of God” expresses no other thing than God. 


“Who being” (saith he) “the brightness of His glory.” See what Paul is doing. Having said, “Who being the 
brightness of His glory,” he added again, “He sat down on the right hand of the Majesty”: what names he 
hath used, nowhere finding a name for the Substance. For neither “the Majesty,” nor “the Glory” setteth 
forth the Name, which he wishes to say, but is not able to find a name. For this is what I said at the 
beginning, that oftentimes we think something, and are not able to express [it]: since not even the word 
God is a name of substance, nor is it at all possible to find a name of that Substance. 


And what marvel, if it be so in respect of God, since not even in respect of an Angel, could one find a name 
expressive of his substance? Perhaps too, neither in respect of the soul. For this name [soul] doth not 
seem to me to be significative of the substance thereof, but of breathing. For one may see that the same 
[thing] is called both Soul and Heart and Mind: for, saith he, “Create in me a clean heart, O God” ( Ps. li. 
10 ), and one may often see that it [the soul] is called spirit. 


“And upholding all things by the word of His power.” Tell me, “God said” (it is written), “Let there be 
light” ( Gen. i. 3 ): “the Father, saith one, commanded, and the Son obeyed”? But behold here He also [the 
Son] acts by word. For (saith he), “And upholding all things”—that is, governing; He holds together what 
would fall to pieces; For, to hold the world together, is no less than to make it, but even greater (if one 
must say a strange thing). For the one is to bring forward something out of things which are not: but the 
other, when things which have been made are about to fill back into non-existence, to hold and fasten 
them together, utterly at variance as they are with each other: this is indeed great and wonderful, and a 
certain proof of exceeding power. 


Then showing the easiness, he said, “upholding”: (he did not say, governing, from the figure of those who 
simply with their finger move anything, and cause it to go round.) Here he shows both the mass of the 
creation to be great, and that this greatness is nothing to Him. Then again he shows the freedom from the 
labor, saying, “By the word of His power.” Well said he, “By the word.” For since, with us, a word is 
accounted to be a bare thing, he shows that it is not bare with God. But, how “He upholdeth by the word,” 
he hath not further added: for neither is it possible to know. Then he added concerning His majesty: for 
thus John also did: having said that “He is God” ( Johni. 1 ), he brought in the handiwork of the Creation. 
For the same thing which the one indirectly expressed, saying, “In the beginning was the Word,” and “All 
things were made by Him” ( Johni. 3 ), this did the other also openly declare by “the Word,” and by saying 
“by whom also He made the worlds.” For thus he shows Him to be both a Creator, and before all ages. 
What then? when the prophet saith, concerning the Father, “Thou art from everlasting and to everlasting” 
( Ps. xc. 2 ), and concerning the Son, that He is before all ages, and the maker of all things—what can they 
say? Nay rather, when the very thing which was spoken of the Father,—”He which was before the 
worlds,”—this one may see spoken of the Son also? And that which one saith, “He was life” ( John i. 4 ), 
pointing out the preservation of the creation, that Himself is the Life of all things,—so also saith this other, 
“and upholding all things by the word of His power”: not as the Greeks who defraud Him, as much as in 
them lies, both of Creation itself, and of Providence, shutting up His power, to reach only as far as to the 
Moon. 


“By Himself” (saith he) “having purged our sins.” Having spoken concerning those marvelous and great 
matters, which are most above us, he proceeds to speak also afterwards concerning His care for men. For 
indeed the former expression, “and upholding all things,” also was universal: nevertheless this is far 
greater, for it also is universal: for, for His part, “all” men believed. As John also, having said, “He was 
life,” and so pointed out His providence, saith again, and “He was light.” 


“By Himself,” saith he, “having purged our sins, He sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high.” 
He here setteth down two very great proofs of His care: first the “purifying us from our sins,” then the 
doing it “by Himself.” And in many places, thou seest him making very much of this,—not only of our 
reconciliation with God, but also of this being accomplished through the Son. For the gift being truly 
great, was made even greater by the fact that it was through the Son. 


For in saying, “He sat on the right hand,” and, “having by Himself purged our sins,”—though he had put 
us in mind of the Cross, he quickly added the mention of the resurrection and ascension. And see his 
unspeakable wisdom: he said not, “He was commanded to sit down,” but “He sat down.” Then again, lest 
thou shouldest think that He standeth, he subjoins, “For to which of the angels said He at any time, Sit 
thou on My right hand.” 


“He sat” (saith he) “on the right hand of the Majesty on high.” What is this “on high”? Doth he enclose 
God in place? Away with such a thought! but just as, when he saith, “on the right hand,” he did not 
describe Him as having figure, but showed His equal dignity with the Father; so, in saying “on high,” he 
did not enclose Him there, but expressed the being higher than all things, and having ascended up above 
all things. That is, He attained even unto the very throne of the Father: as therefore the Father is on high, 
so also is He. For the “sitting together” implies nothing else than equal dignity. But if they say, that He 
said, “Sit Thou,” we may ask them, What then? did He speak to Him standing? Moreover, he said not that 
He commanded, not that He enjoined, but that “He said”: for no other reason, than that thou mightest not 
think Him without origin and without cause. For that this is why he said it, is evident from the place of His 
sitting. For had he intended to signify inferiority, he would not have said, “on the right hand,” but on the 
left hand. 


Ver. 4. “Being made,” saith he, “so much better than the angels, as He hath by inheritance obtained a 
more excellent name than they.” The “being made,” here, is instead of “being shown forth,” as one may 
say. Then also from what does he reason confidently? From the Name. Seest thou that the name Son is 
wont to declare true relationship? And indeed if He were not a true Son (and “true” is nothing else than 
“of Him”), how does he reason confidently from this? For if He be Son only by grace, He not only is not 
“more excellent than the angels,” but is even less than they. How? Because righteous men too were called 
sons; and the name son, if it be not a genuine son, doth not avail to show the “excellency.” When too he 
would point out that there is a certain difference between creatures and their maker, hear what he saith: 


Ver. 5. “For to which of the Angels said He at any time, Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee. 
And again, I will be to Him a Father, and He shall be to Me a Son”? For these things indeed are spoken 
with reference also to the flesh: “I will be to Him a Father, and He shall be to Me a Son”—while this, 
“Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee,” expresses nothing else than “from [the time] that God 
is.” For as He is said to be, from the time present (for this befits Him more than any other), so also the 
[word] “To-day” seems to me to be spoken here with reference to the flesh. For when He hath taken hold 
of it, thenceforth he speaks out all boldly. For indeed the flesh partakes of the high things, just as the 
Godhead of the lowly. For He who disdained not to become man, and did not decline the reality, how 
should He have declined the expressions? 


Seeing then that we know these things, let us be ashamed of nothing, nor have any high thoughts. For if 
He Himself being God and Lord and Son of God, did not decline to take the form of a slave, much more 
ought we to do all things, though they be lowly. For tell me, O man, whence hast thou high thoughts? from 
things of this life? but these or ever they appear, run by. Or, from things spiritual? nay, this is itself one 
spiritual excellency,—to have no high thoughts. 


Wherefore then dost thou cherish high thoughts? because thou goest on aright? hear Christ saying, 
“When ye have done all things, say, we are unprofitable servants, for we have done that which was our 
duty to do.” ( Luke xvii. 10.) 


Or because of thy wealth hast thou high thoughts? Dost thou not see those before thee, how they departed 
naked and desolate? did we not come naked into life, and naked also shall depart? who hath high thoughts 
on having what is another’s? for they who will use it to their own enjoyment alone, are deprived of it how 
ever unwillingly, often before death, and at death certainly. But (saith one) while we live we use them as 
we will. First of all, one doth not lightly see any man using what he hath as he will. Next, ifa man do even 
use things as he will, neither is this a great matter: for the present time is short compared with the ages 
without end. Art thou high-minded, O man, because thou art rich? on what account? for what cause? for 
this befalleth also robbers, and thieves, and man-slayers, and effeminate, and whoremongers, and all sorts 
of wicked men. Wherefore then art thou high-minded? Since if thou hast made meet use of it, thou must 
not be high-minded, lest thou profane the commandment: but if unmeet, by this indeed [it has come to 
pass that] thou art become a slave of money, and goods, and art overcome by them. For tell me, if any man 
sick of a fever should drink much water, which for a short space indeed quencheth his thirst, but 
afterwards kindleth the flame, ought he to be high-minded? And what, if any man have many cares 
without cause, ought he therefore to be high-minded? tell me, wherefore? because thou hast many 
masters? because thou hast ten thousand cares? because many will flatter thee? [Surely not.] For thou art 
even their slave. And to prove that to thee, hear plainly. The other affections which are within us, are in 
some cases useful. For instance, Anger is often useful. For (saith he) “unjust wrath shall not be innocent” ( 
Ecclus. i. 22 ): wherefore it is possible for one to be justly in wrath. And again, “He that is angry with his 
brother without cause, shall be in danger of hell.” ( Matt. v. 22.) Again for instance, emulation, desire, [are 
useful]: the one when it hath reference to the procreation of children, the other when he directs his 
emulation to excellent things. As Paul also saith, “It is good to be zealously affected always in a good 
thing” ( Gal. iv. 18 ) and, “Covet earnestly the best gifts.” (1 Cor. xii. 31.) Both therefore are useful: but an 
insolent spirit is in no case good, but is always unprofitable and hurtful. 


However, if a man must be proud, [let it be] for poverty, not for wealth. Wherefore? Because he who can 
live upon a little, is far greater and better than he who cannot. For tell me, supposing certain persons 
called to the Imperial City, if some of them should need neither beasts, nor slaves, nor umbrellas, nor 
lodging-places, nor sandals, nor vessels, but it should suffice them to have bread, and to take water from 


the wells,—while others of them should say, “unless ye give us conveyances, and a soft bed, we cannot 
come; unless also we have many followers, unless we may be allowed continually to rest ourselves, we 
cannot come, nor unless we have the use of beasts, unless too we may travel but a small portion of the day 
—and we have need of many other things also”: whom should we admire? those or these? plainly, these 
who require nothing. So also here: some need many things for the journey through this life; others, 
nothing. So that it would be more fitting to be proud, for poverty if it were fitting at all. 


“But the poor man,” they say, “is contemptible.” Not he, but those who despise him. For why do not I 
despise those who know not how to admire what they ought? Why, if a person be a painter, he will laugh to 
scorn all who jeer at him, so long as they are uninstructed; nor doth he regard the things which they say, 
but is content with his own testimony. And shall we depend on the opinion of the many? Therefore, we are 
worthy of contempt when men despise us for our poverty, and we do not despise them nor call them 
miserable. 


And I say not how many sins are produced by wealth, and how many good things by poverty. But rather, 
neither wealth nor poverty is excellent in itself, but through those who use it. The Christian shines out in 
poverty rather than in riches. How? He will be less arrogant, more sober-minded, graver, more equitable, 
more considerate: but he that is in wealth, hath many impediments to these things. Let us see then what 
the rich man does, or rather, he who useth his wealth amiss. Such an one practiceth rapine, fraud, 
violence. Men’s unseemly loves, unholy unions, witchcrafts, poisonings, all their other horrors,—wilt thou 
not find them produced by wealth? Seest thou, that in poverty rather than in wealth the pursuit of virtue 
is less laborious? For do not, I beseech thee, think that because rich men do not suffer punishment here, 
neither do they sin. Since if it were easy for a rich man to suffer punishment, thou wouldest surely have 
found the prisons filled with them. But among its other evils, wealth hath this also, that he who possesseth 
it, transgressing in evil with impunity, will never be stayed from doing so, but will receive wounds without 
remedies, and no man will put a bridle on him. 


And if a man choose, he will find that poverty affords us more resources even for pleasure. How? Because 
it is freed from cares, hatred, fighting, contention, strife, from evils out of number. 


Therefore let us not follow after wealth, nor be forever envying those who possess much. But let those of 
us who have wealth, use it aright; and those who have not, let us not grieve for this, but give thanks for all 
things unto God, because He enableth us to receive with little labor the same reward with the rich, or 
even (if we will) a greater: and from small means we shall have great gains. For so he that brought the 
two talents, was admired and honored equally with him who brought the five. Now why? Because he was 
entrusted with [but] two talents, yet he accomplished all that in him lay, and brought in what was 
entrusted to him, doubled. Why then are we eager to have much entrusted to us, when we may by a little 
reap the same fruits, or even greater? when the labor indeed is less, but the reward much more? For more 
easily will a poor man part with his own, than a rich man who hath many and great possessions. What, 
know ye not, that the more things a man hath, the more he setteth his love upon? Therefore, lest this 
befall us, let us not seek after wealth, nor let us be impatient of poverty, nor make haste to be rich: and let 
those of us who have [riches] so use them as Paul commanded. (“They that have,” saith he, “as though 
they had not, and they that use this world as not abusing it”—1 Cor. vii. 29, 31 ): that we may obtain the 
good things promised. And may it be granted to us all to obtain them, by the grace and love of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, power, honor, now, and for 
ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY III 


HEBREWS I. 6-8 


“And again when He bringeth in the First-Begotten into the world, He saith, And let all the angels of God 
worship Him. And of the Angels He saith, Who maketh His angels spirits, and His ministers a flame of fire. 
But unto the Son He saith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” 


[1.] Our Lord Jesus Christ calls His coming in the flesh an exodus [or going out]: as when He saith, “The 
sower went out to sow.” ( Matt. xiii. 3.) And again, “I went out from the Father, and am come.” ( John xvi. 
28.) And in many places one may see this. But Paul calls it an [eisodus or] coming in, saying, “And when 
again He bringeth in the First-Begotten into the world,” meaning by this Bringing in, His taking on Him 
flesh. 


Now why has he so used the expression? The things signified [thereby] are manifest, and in what respect 
it is [thus] said. For Christ indeed calls it a Going out, justly; for we were out from God. For as in royal 
palaces, prisoners and those who have offended the king, stand without, and he who desires to reconcile 
them, does not bring them in, but himself going out discourses with them, until having made them meet 
for the king’s presence, he may bring them in, so also Christ hath done. Having gone out to us, that is, 
having taken flesh, and having discoursed to us of the King’s matters, so He brought us in, having purged 
the sins, and made reconciliation. Therefore he calls it a Going out. 


But Paul names it a Coming in, from the metaphor of those who come to an inheritance and receive any 


portion or possession. For the saying, “and when again He bringeth in the First-Begotten into the world,” 
means this, “when he putteth the world into His hand.” For when He was made known, then also He 
obtained possession of the whole thereof, He saith not these things concerning God The Word, but 
concerning that which is according to the flesh. For if according to John, “He was in the world, and the 
world was made by Him” ( John i. 10 ): how is He “brought in,” otherwise than in the flesh? 


“And,” saith he, “Let all the angels of God worship Him.” Whereas he is about to say something great and 
lofty, he prepares it beforehand, and makes it acceptable, in that he represents the Father as “bringing in” 
the Son. He had said above, that “He spake to us not by prophets but by His Son”; that the Son is superior 
to angels; yea and he establishes this from the name [Son]. And here, in what follows, from another fact 
also. What then may this be? From worship. And he shows how much greater He is, as much as a Master 
is than a slave; just as any one introducing another into a house straightway commands those having the 
care thereof to do him reverence; [so] saying in regard to the Flesh, “And let all the Angels of God worship 
Him.” 


Is it then Angels only? No; for hear what follows: “And of His Angels He saith, Which maketh His Angels 
spirits, and His ministers a flame of fire: but unto the Son, Thy Throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” 
Behold, the greatest difference! that they are created, but He uncreated. While of His angels He saith, 
who “maketh”; wherefore of the Son did He not say “Who maketh”? Although he might have expressed 
the difference as follows: “Of His Angels He saith, Who maketh His Angels spirits, but of the Son, The 
Lord created Me’: God hath made Him Lord and Christ.’“ ( Prov. viii. 22; Acts ii. 36.) But neither was the 
one spoken concerning the Son, nor the other concerning God The Word, but concerning the flesh. For 
when he desired to express the true difference, he no longer included angels only, but the whole 
ministering power above. Seest thou how he distinguishes, and with how great clearness, between 
creatures and Creator, ministers and Lord, the Heir and true Son, and slaves? 


[2.] “But unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” Behold a symbol of Kingly Office. 
“A scepter of righteousness is the scepter of Thy kingdom.” Behold again another symbol of Royalty. 


Then again with respect to the flesh ( ver. 9 ) “Thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity, therefore 
God, even Thy God, hath anointed Thee.” 


What is, “Thy God”? Why, after that he hath uttered a great word, he again qualifieth it. Here he hits both 
Jews, and the followers of Paul of Samosata, and the Arians, and Marcellus, and Sabellius, and Marcion. 
How? The Jews, by his indicating two Persons, both God and Man; the other Jews, I mean the followers of 
Paul of Samosata, by thus discoursing concerning His eternal existence, and uncreated essence: for by 
way of distinction, against the word, “He made,” he put, “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” Against 
the Arians there is both this same again, and also that He is not a slave; but if a creature, He is a slave. 
And against Marcellus and the others, that these are two Persons, distinguished in reference to their 
subsistence. And against the Marcionites, that the Godhead is not anointed, but the Manhood. 


Next he saith, “Above Thy fellows.” But who are these His “fellows” other than men? that is Christ 
received “not the Spirit by measure.” ( John iii. 34.) Seest thou how with the doctrine concerning His 
uncreated nature he always joins also that of the “Economy”? what can be clearer than this? Didst thou 
see how what is created and what is begotten are not the same? For otherwise he would not have made 
the distinction, nor in contrast to the word, “He made” [&c.], have added, “But unto the Son He said, Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” Nor would he have called the name, “Son, a more excellent Name,” if 
it is a sign of the same thing. For what is the excellence? For if that which is created, and that which is 
begotten be the same, and they [the Angels] were made, what is there [in Him] “more excellent”? Lo! 
again ho Theos, “God,” with the Article. 


[3.] And again he saith ( ver. 10-12 ): “Thou Lord in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, 
and the heavens are the works of Thine hands. They shall perish, but Thou remainest, and they shall all 
wax old as a garment, and as a vesture shalt Thou fold them up, and they shall be changed: but Thou art 
the same and Thy years shall not fail.” 


Lest hearing the words, “and when He bringeth in the First-Begotten into the world”; thou shouldest think 
it as it were a Gift afterwards super-added to Him; above, he both corrected this beforehand, and again 
further corrects, saying, “in the beginning”: not now, but from the first. See again he strikes both Paul of 
Samosata and also Arius a mortal blow, applying to the Son the things which relate to the Father. And 
withal he has also intimated another thing by the way, greater even than this. For surely he hath 
incidentally pointed out also the transfiguration of the world, saying, “they shall wax old as a garment, 
and as a vesture Thou shalt fold them up, and they shall be changed.” Which also he saith in the Epistle to 
the Romans, that he shall transfigure the world. (See Rom. viii. 21.) And showing the facility thereof, he 
adds, as if a man should fold up a garment so shall He both fold up and change it. But if He with so much 
ease works the transfiguration and the creation to what is better and more perfect, needed He another for 
the inferior creation? How far doth your shamelessness go? At the same time too this is a very great 
consolation, to know that things will not be as they are, but they all shall receive change, and all shall be 
altered, but He Himself remaineth ever existing, and living without end: “and Thy years,” he saith, “shall 
not fail.” 


[4.] Ver. 13. “But to which of the Angels said He at any time, Sit thou on My right hand until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool?” Behold, again he encourages them, inasmuch as their enemies were to be 
worsted, and their enemies are the same also with Christ’s. 


This again belongs to Sovereignty, to Equal Dignity, to Honor and not weakness, that the Father should be 
angry for the things done to the Son. This belongs to His great Love and honor towards the Son, as of a 
father towards a son. For He that is angry in His behalf how is He a stranger to Him? Which also he saith 
in the second Psalm, “He that dwelleth in heaven shall laugh them to scorn, and the Lord shall have them 
in derision. Then shall He speak unto them in His wrath, and vex them in His sore displeasure.” ( Ps. ii. 4, 
5.) And again He Himself saith, “Those that would not that I should reign over them, bring hither before 
Me, and slay them.” ( Luke xix. 27.) For that they are His own words, hear also what He saith in another 
place, “How often would I have gathered thy children together, and ye would not! Behold, your house is 
left desolate.” ( Luke xiii. 34, 35.) And again, “The kingdom shall be taken from you, and shall be given to 
a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” ( Matt. xxi. 43.) And again, “He that falleth upon that stone 
shall be broken, but on whomsoever It shall fall, It will grind him to powder.” ( Matt. xxi. 44.) And besides, 
He who is to be their Judge in that world, much more did He Himself repay them in this. So that the words 
“Till I make thine enemies thy footstool” are expressive of honor only towards the Son. 


Ver. 14. “Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of 
salvation?” What marvel (saith he) if they minister to the Son, when they minister even to our salvation? 
See how he lifts up their minds, and shows the great honor which God has for us, since He has assigned to 
Angels who are above us this ministration on our behalf. As if one should say, for this purpose (saith he) 
He employs them; this is the office of Angels, to minister to God for our salvation. So that it is an angelical 
work, to do all for the salvation of the brethren: or rather it is the work of Christ Himself, for He indeed 
saves as Lord, but they as servants. And we, though servants are yet Angels’ fellow-servants. Why gaze ye 
so earnestly on the Angels (saith he)? They are servants of the Son of God, and are sent many ways for our 
sakes, and minister to our salvation. And so they are partners in service with us. 


Consider ye how he ascribes no great difference to the kinds of creatures. And yet the space between 
angels and men is great; nevertheless he brings them down near to us, all but saying, For us they labor, 
for our sake they run to and fro: on us, as one might say, they wait. This is their ministry, for our sake to 
be sent every way. 


And of these examples both the Old [Testament] is full, and the New. For when Angels bring glad tidings 
to the shepherds, or to Mary, or to Joseph; when they sit at the sepulcher, when they are sent to say to the 
disciples, “Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven?” ( Acts i. 11 ), when they release Peter 
out of the prison, when they discourse with Philip, consider how great the honor is; when God sends His 
Angels for ministers as to friends; when to Cornelius [an Angel] appears, when [an Angel] brings forth all 
the apostles from the prison, and says, “Go, stand and speak in the temple to the people the words of this 
life” ( Acts v. 20 ); and to Paul himself also an Angel appears. Dost thou see that they minister to us on 
God’s behalf, and that they minister to us in the greatest matters? wherefore Paul saith, “All things are 
yours, whether life or death, or the world, or things present, or things to come.” ( 1 Cor. iii. 22.) 


Well then the Son also was sent, but not as a servant, nor as a minister, but as a Son, and Only-Begotten, 
and desiring the same things with the Father. Rather indeed, He was not “sent”: for He did not pass from 
place to place, but took on Him flesh: whereas these change their places, and leaving those in which they 
were before, so come to others in which they were not. 


And by this again he incidentally encourages them, saying, What fear ye? Angels are ministering to us. 


[5.] And having spoken concerning the Son, both what related to the Economy, and what related to the 
Creation, and to His sovereignty, and having shown His co-equal dignity, and that as absolute Master He 
ruleth not men only but also the powers above, he next exhorts them, having made out his argument, that 
we ought to give heed to the things which have been heard. (c. ii. 1.) “Wherefore we ought to give more 
earnest heed” (saith he) “to the things which we have heard.” Why “more earnest”? Here he meant “more 
earnest” than to the Law: but he suppressed the actual expression of it, and yet makes it plain in the 
course of reasoning, not in the way of counsel, nor of exhortation. For so it was better. 


Ver. 2, 3. “For if the word spoken by Angels” (saith he) “was steadfast, and every transgression and 
disobedience received a just recompense of reward; how shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation, 
which at the first began to be spoken to us by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that heard 
Him?” 


Why ought we to “give more earnest heed to the things which we have heard”? were not those former 
things of God, as well as these? Either then he meaneth “more earnest” than [to] the Law, or “very 
earnest”; not making comparison, God forbid. For since, on account of the long space of time, they had a 
great opinion of the Old Covenant, but these things had been despised as yet new, he proves (more than 
his argument required) that we ought rather to give heed to these. How? By saying in effect, Both these 
and those are of God, but not in a like manner. And this he shows us afterwards: but for the present he 
treats it somewhat superficially, but afterwards more clearly, saying “For if that first covenant had been 


faultless” (c. viii. 7 ), and many other such things: “for that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to 
vanish away.” ( c. viii. 13.) But as yet he ventures not to say any such thing in the beginning of his 
discourse, nor until he shall have first occupied and possessed his hearer by his fuller [arguments]. 


Why then ought we “to give more earnest heed”? “Lest at any time,” saith he, “we should let them slip”— 
that is, lest at any time we should perish, lest we should fall away. And here he shows the grievousness of 
this falling away, in that it is a difficult thing for that which hath fallen away to return again, inasmuch as 
it hath happened through wilful negligence. And he took this form of speech from the Proverbs. For, saith 
he, “my son [take heed] lest thou fall away” ( Prov. iii. 21 , LXX.), showing both the easiness of the fall, 
and the grievousness of the ruin. That is, our disobedience is not without danger. And while by his mode 
of reasoning he shows that the chastisement is greater, yet again he leaves it in the form of a question, 
and not in the conclusion. For indeed this is to make one’s discourse inoffensive, when one does not in 
every case of one’s self infer the judgment, but leaves it in the power of the hearer himself to give 
sentence: and this would render them more open to conviction. And both the prophet Nathan doth the 
same in the Old [Testament], and in Matthew Christ, saying, “What will He do to the husbandmen” ( Matt. 
xxi. 40 ) of that vineyard? so compelling them to give sentence themselves: for this is the greatest victory. 


Next, when he had said, “For if the word which was spoken by Angels was steadfast”—he did not add, 
much more that by Christ: but letting this pass, he said what is less, “How shall we escape, if we neglect 
so great salvation?” And see how he makes the comparison. “For if the word which was spoken by 
Angels,” saith he. There, “by Angels,” here, “by the Lord”—and there “a word,” but here, “salvation.” 


Then lest any man should say, Thy sayings, O Paul, are they Christ’s? he proves their trustworthiness both 
from his having heard these things of Him, and from their being now spoken by God; since not merely a 
voice is wafted, as in the case of Moses, but signs are done, and facts bear witness. 


[6.] But what is this, “For if the word spoken by Angels was steadfast”? For in the Epistle to the Galatians 
also he saith to this effect, “Being ordained by angels in the hand of a Mediator.” ( Gal. iii. 19.) And again, 
“Ye received a law by the disposition of Angels, and have not kept it.” ( Acts vii. 53.) And everywhere he 
saith it was given by angels. Some indeed say that Moses is signified; but without reason. For here he says 
Angels in the plural: and the Angels too which he here speaks of, are those in Heaven. What then is it? 
Either he means the Decalogue only (for there Moses spake, and God answered him—Ex. xix. 19 ),—or 
that angels were present, God disposing them in order,—or that he speaks thus in regard of all things said 
and done in the old Covenant, as if Angels had part in them. But how is it said in another place, “The Law 
was given by Moses” ( John i. 17 ), and here “by Angels”? For it is said, “And God came down in thick 
darkness.” ( Ex. xix. 16, 20.) 


“For if the word spoken by angels was steadfast.” What is “was steadfast”? True, as one may say; and 
faithful in its proper season; and all the things which had been spoken came to pass. Either this is his 
meaning, or that they prevailed, and the threatenings were coming to be accomplished. Or by “the word” 
he means injunctions. For apart from the Law, Angels sent from God enjoined many things: for instance at 
Bochim, in the Judges, in [the history of] Samson. ( Judg. ii. 1; xiii. 3.) For this is the cause why he said not 
“the Law” but “the word.” And he seems to me haply rather to mean this, viz., those things which are 
committed to the management of angels. What shall we say then? The angels who were entrusted with the 
charge of the nation were then present, and they themselves made the trumpets, and the other things, the 
fire, the thick darkness. ( Ex. xix. 16.) 


“And every transgression and disobedience,” saith he. Not this one and that one, but “every” one. 
Nothing, he saith, remained unavenged, but “received a just recompense of reward,” instead of [saying] 
punishment. Why now spake he thus? Such is the manner of Paul, not to make much account of his 
phrases, but indifferently to put down words of evil sound, even in matters of good meaning. As also in 
another place he saith, “Bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ.” ( 2 Cor. x. 5.) 
And again he hath put “the recompense” for punishment, as here he calleth punishment “reward.” “If it be 
a righteous thing,” he saith, “with God to recompense tribulation to them that trouble you, and to you who 
are troubled rest.” ( 2 Thess. i. 6, 7.) That is, justice was not violated, but God went forth against them, 
and caused the penalty to come round on the sinners, though not all their sins are made manifest, but only 
where the express ordinances were transgressed. 


“How then shall we,” he saith, “escape if we neglect so great salvation?” Hereby he signified, that other 
salvation was no great thing. Well too did he add the “So great.” For not from wars (he saith) will He now 
rescue us, nor bestow on us the earth and the good things that are in the earth, but it will be the 
dissolution of death, the destruction of the devil, the kingdom of Heaven, everlasting life. For all these 
things he hath briefly expressed, by saying, “if we neglect so great salvation.” 


[7.] Then he subjoins what makes this worthy of belief. “Which at the first began to be spoken by the 
Lord”: that is, had its beginning from the fountain itself. It was not a man who brought it over into the 
earth, nor any created power, but the Only-Begotten Himself. 


“And was confirmed unto us by them that heard [Him].” What is “confirmed”? It was believed, or, it came 
to pass. For (he saith) we have the earnest; that is, it hath not been extinguished, it hath not ceased, but it 
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is strong and prevaileth. And the cause is, the Divine power works therein. It means they who heard from 
the Lord, themselves confirmed us. This is a great thing and trustworthy: which also Luke saith in the 
beginning of his Gospel, “As they delivered unto us, which from the beginning were eyewitnesses and 
ministers of the Word.” ( Luke i. 2.) 


How then was it confirmed? What if those that heard were forgers? saith some one. This objection then he 
overthrows, and shows that the grace was not human. If they had gone astray, God would not have borne 
witness to them; for he subjoined ( ver. 4 ), “God also bearing witness with them.” Both they indeed bear 
witness, and God beareth witness too. How doth He bear witness? not by word or by voice, (though this 
also would have been worthy of belief): but how? “By signs, and wonders, and divers miracles.” (Well said 
he, “divers miracles,” declaring the abundance of the gifts: which was not so in the former dispensation, 
neither so great signs and so various.) That is, we did not believe them simply, but through signs and 
wonders: wherefore we believe not them, but God Himself. 


“And by gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to His own will.” 


What then, if wizards also do signs, and the Jews said that He “cast out devils through Beelzebub”? ( Luke 
xi. 15.) But they do not such kind of signs: therefore said he “divers miracles”: for those others were not 
miracles, [or powers, ] but weakness and fancy, and things altogether vain. Wherefore he said, “by gifts of 
the Holy Ghost according to His own will.” 


[8.] Here he seems to me to intimate something further. For it is not likely there were many there who had 
gifts, but that these had failed, upon their becoming more slothful. In order then that even in this he 
might comfort them, and not leave them to fall away, he referred all to the will of God. He knows (he says) 
what is expedient, and for whom, and apportions His grace accordingly. Which also he [Paul] does in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, saying, “God hath set every one of us, as it pleased Him.” ( 1 Cor. xii. 18.) And 
again, “The manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal.” ( 1 Cor. xii. 7.) 


“According to His will.” He shows that the gift is according to the will of the Father. But oftentimes on 
account of their unclean and slothful life many have not received a gift, and sometimes also those whose 
life is good and pure have not received one. Why, I pray you? Lest they might be made haughty, that they 
might not be puffed up, that they might not grow more negligent, that they might not be more excited. For 
if even without a gift, the mere consciousness of a pure life be sufficient to lift a man up, much more when 
the grace is added also. Wherefore to the humble, to the simple, it was rather given, and especially to the 
simple: for it is said, “in singleness and gladness of heart.” ( Acts ii. 46.) Yea, and hereby also he rather 
urged them on, and if they were growing negligent gave them a spur. For the humble, and he who 
imagines no great things concerning himself, becomes more earnest when he has received a gift, in that 
he has obtained what is beyond his deserts, and thinks that he is not worthy thereof. But he who thinks he 
hath done well, reckoning it to be his due, is puffed up. Wherefore God dispenseth this profitably: which 
one may see taking place also in the Church: for one hath the word of teaching, another hath not power to 
open his mouth. Let not this man (he says) be grieved because of this. For “the manifestation of the Spirit 
is given to every man to profit withal.” ( 1 Cor. xii. 7.) For if a man that is an householder knoweth to 
whom he should entrust anything, much more God, who understands the mind of men, “who knoweth all 
things or ever they come into being.” One thing only is worthy of grief, Sin: there is nothing else. 


Say not, Wherefore have I not riches? or, If I had, I would give to the poor. Thou knowest not, if thou hadst 
them, whether thou wouldest not the rather be covetous. For now indeed thou sayest these things, but 
being put to the trial thou wouldest be different. Since also when we are satisfied, we think that we are 
able to fast; but when we have gone without a little space, other thoughts come into us. Again, when we 
are out of the way of strong drink, we think ourselves able to master our appetite, but no longer so, when 
we are caught by it. 


Say not, Wherefore had I not the gift of teaching? or, If I had it, I should have edified innumerable souls. 
Thou knowest not, if thou hadst it, whether it would not be to thy condemnation,—whether envy, whether 
sloth, would not have disposed thee to hide thy talent. Now, indeed, thou art now free from all these, and 
though thou give not “the portion of meat” ( Luke xii. 42 ), thou art not called to account: but then, thou 
wouldest have been responsible for many. 


[9.] And besides, neither now art thou without the gift. Show in the little, what thou wouldst have been, if 
thou hadst had the other. “For if” (he says) “ye are not faithful in that which is little, how shall any one 
give you that which is great?” ( Luke xvi. 11.) Give such proof as did the widow; she had two farthings, 
and she cast in all, whatsoever she possessed. 


Dost thou seek riches? Prove that thou thinkest lightly of the few things, that I may trust thee also 
concerning the many things. But if thou dost not think lightly even of these, much less wilt thou do so of 
the other. 


Again, in speech, prove that thou canst use fitly exhortation and counsel. Hast thou not external 
eloquence? hast thou not store of thoughts? But nevertheless thou knowest these common things. Thou 
hast a child, thou hast a neighbor, thou hast a friend, thou hast a brother, thou hast kinsmen. And though 


publicly before the Church, thou art not able to draw out a long discourse, these thou canst exhort in 
private. Here, there is no need of rhetoric, nor of elaborate discourse: prove in these, that if thou hadst 
skill of speech, thou wouldest not have neglected it. But if in the small matter thou art not in earnest, how 
shall I trust thee concerning the great? 


For, that every man can do this, hear what Paul saith, how he charged even lay people; “Edify,” he says, 
“one another, as also ye do.” ( 1 Thess. v. 11.) And, “Comfort one another with these words.” ( 1 Thess. iv. 
18.) God knoweth how He should distribute to every man. Art thou better than Moses? hear how he 
shrinks from the hardship. “Am I,” saith he, “able to bear them? for Thou saidst to me, Bear them up, as a 
nursing-father would bear up the sucking-child.” ( Num. xi. 12.) What then did God? He took of his spirit 
and gave unto the others, showing that neither when he bare them was the gift his own, but of the Spirit. 
If thou hadst had the gift, thou wouldst perchance have been lifted up, perchance wouldst thou have been 
turned out of the way. Thou knowest not thyself as God knoweth thee. Let us not say, To what end is that? 
on what account is this? When God dispenseth, let us not demand an account of Him: for this [is] of the 
uttermost impiety and folly. We are slaves, and slaves far apart from our Master, knowing not even the 
things which are before us. 


[10.] Let us not then busy ourselves about the counsel of God, but whatsoever He hath given, this let us 
guard, though it be small, though it be the lowest, and we shall be altogether approved. Or rather, none of 
the gifts of God is small: art thou grieved because thou hast not the gift of teaching? Then tell me, which 
seems to you the greater, to have the gift of teaching, or the gift of driving away diseases? Doubtless the 
latter. But what? Tell me; doth it not seem to thee greater to give eyes to the blind than even to drive away 
diseases? But what? Tell me; doth it not seem to thee greater to raise the dead than to give eyes to the 
blind? What again, tell me; doth it not seem to thee greater to do this by shadows and napkins, than by a 
word? Tell me then, which wouldst thou? Raise the dead with shadows and napkins, or have the gift of 
teaching? Doubtless thou wilt say the former, to raise the dead with shadows and napkins. If then I should 
show to thee, that there is another gift far greater than this, and that thou dost not receive it when it is in 
thy power to receive it, art not thou justly deprived of those others? And this gift not one or two, but all 
may have. I know that ye open wide your mouths and are amazed, at being to hear that it is in your power 
to have a greater gift than raising the dead, and giving eyes to the blind, doing the same things which 
were done in the time of the Apostles. And it seems to you past belief. 


What then is this gift? charity. Nay, believe me; for the word is not mine, but Christ’s speaking by Paul. 
For what saith he? “Covet earnestly the best gifts: and yet show I unto you a more excellent way.” ( 1 Cor. 
xii. 31.) What is this, “yet more excellent”? What he means is this. The Corinthians were proud over their 
gifts, and those having tongues, the least gift, were puffed up against the rest. He saith therefore, Do ye 
by all means desire gifts? I show unto you a way of gifts not merely excelling but far more excellent. Then 
he saith, “Though I speak with the tongues of Angels, and have not charity, I am nothing. And though I 
have faith so as to remove mountains, and have not charity, Iam nothing.” ( 1 Cor. xiii. 1, 2.) 


Hast thou seen the gift? Covet earnestly this gift. This is greater than raising the dead. This is far better 
than all the rest. And that it is so, hear what Christ Himself saith, discoursing with His disciples, “By this 
shall all men know that ye are My disciples.” ( John xiii. 35.) And showing how, He mentioned not the 
miracles, but what? “If ye have love one with another.” And again He saith to the Father, “Hereby shall 
they know that Thou hast sent Me, if they be one.” ( John xvii. 21.) And He said to His disciples, “A new 
commandment I give to you, that ye love one another.” ( John xiii. 34.) Such an one therefore is more 
venerable and glorious than those who raise the dead; with reason. For that indeed is wholly of God’s 
grace, but this, of thine own earnestness also. This is of one who is a Christian indeed: this shows the 
disciple of Christ, the crucified, the man that hath nothing common with earth. Without this, not even 
martyrdom can profit. 


And as a proof, see this plainly. The blessed Paul took two of the highest virtues, or rather three; namely, 
those which consist in miracles, in knowledge, in life. And without this the others, he said, are nothing. 
And I will say how these are nothing. “Though I give my goods to feed the poor,” he says, “and have not 
charity, Iam nothing.” ( 1 Cor. xiii. 3.) For it is possible not to be charitable even when one feeds the poor 
and exhausts one’s means. 


[11.] And indeed these things have been sufficiently declared by us, in the place concerning Charity: and 
thither we refer the readers. Meanwhile, as I was saying, let us covet earnestly the Gift, let us love one 
another; and we shall need nothing else for the perfect acquisition of virtue, but all will be easy to us 
without toils and we shall do all perfectly with much diligence. 


But see, even now, it is said, we love one another. For one man hath two friends, and another three. But 
this is not to love for God’s sake, but for the sake of being beloved. But to love for God’s sake hath not this 
as its principle of Love; but such an one will be disposed towards all men as towards brethren; loving 
those that are of the same faith as being true brothers; heretics and Heathen and Jews, brothers indeed 
by nature, but vile and unprofitable,—pitying and wearing himself out and weeping for them. Herein we 
shall be like God if we love all men, even our enemies; not, if we work miracles. For we regard even God 
with admiration when He worketh wonders, yet much more, when He showeth love towards man, when 
He is long-suffering. If then even in God this is worthy of much admiration, much more in men is it evident 


that this rendereth us admirable. 


This then let us zealously seek after: and we shall be no way inferior to Paul and Peter and those who have 
raised innumerable dead, though we may not be able to drive away a fever. But without this [Love]; 
though we should work greater miracles even than the Apostles themselves, though we should expose 
ourselves to innumerable dangers for the faith: there will be to us no profit from any. And these things it is 
not I that say, but he, the very nourisher of Charity, knoweth these things. To him then let us be obedient; 
for thus we shall be able to attain to the good things promised, of which may we all be made partakers, by 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father with the Holy Ghost, be the glory, now and for 
ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY IV 


HEBREWS II. 5-7 


“For unto Angels He hath not put in subjection the world to come, whereof we speak. But one in a certain 
place testified, saying, What is man that Thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that Thou visitest him? 
Thou madest him a little lower than the Angels.” 


[1.] I could have wished to know for certain whether any hear with fitting earnestness the things that are 
said, whether we are not casting the seeds by the wayside: for in that case I should have made my 
instructions with more cheerfulness. For we shall speak, though no one hear, for the fear which is laid on 
us by our Saviour. For, saith He, testify to this people; even if they hear not, thou shalt thyself be guiltless. 
(See Ezek. iii. 19.) If however I had been persuaded of your earnestness, I should have spoken not for fear 
only, but should have done it with pleasure also. For now indeed, even if no man hear, even if my work, so 
long as I fulfill my own part, brings no danger, still the labor is not altogether pleasant. For what profit is 
it, when though I be not blamed, yet no one is benefited? But if any would give heed we shall receive 
advantage not so much from avoiding punishment ourselves as from your progress. 


How then shall I know this? Having taken notice of some of you, who are not very attentive, I shall 
question them privately, when I meet them. And if I find that they retain any of the things that have been 
spoken (I say not all, for this would not be very easy for you), but even if [they retain] a few things out of 
many, it is plain I should have no further doubts about the rest. And indeed we ought, without giving 
notice beforehand, to have attacked you when off your guard. However it will suffice, if even in this way I 
should be able to attain my purpose. Nay rather, even as it is, I can attack you when you are off your 
guard. For that I shall question you, I have forewarned you; but when I shall question you I do not as yet 
make evident. For perhaps it may be to-day; perhaps to-morrow, perhaps after twenty or thirty days, 
perhaps after fewer, perhaps after more. Thus has God also made uncertain the day of our death. Nor 
hath He allowed it be clear to us, whether it shall befall us to-day, or to-morrow, or after a whole year, or 
after many years; that through the uncertainty of the expectation we may through all time keep ourselves 
firm in virtue. And that we shall indeed depart, He hath said,—but when, He hath not yet said. Thus too I 
have said that I shall question you, but I have not added when, wishing you always to be thoughtful. 


And let no man say, I heard these things four or five weeks ago, or more, and I cannot retain them. For I 
wish the hearer so to retain them as to have his recollection perpetual and not apt to fade, nor yet that he 
should disown what is spoken. For I wish you to retain them, not, in order to tell them to me, but that ye 
may have profit; and this is of most serious interest to me. Let no one then say this. 


[2.] However, I must now begin with what follows in the epistle. What then is set before us to speak on to- 
day? 


“For not to angels,” he says, “did He put in subjection the world to come, whereof we speak.” Is he then 
discoursing concerning some other world? No, but concerning this. Therefore he added “whereof we 
speak,” that he might not allow the mind to wander away in search of some other. How then does he call it 
“the world to come”? Exactly as he also says in another place, “Who is the figure of him that was to 
come,” ( Rom. v. 14 ,) when he is speaking about Adam and Christ in the Epistle to the Romans; calling 
Christ according to the flesh “Him that was to come” in respect of the times of Adam, (for [then] He was 
to come). So now also, since he had said, “but when he bringeth in the First-Begotten into the world”: that 
thou mightest not suppose that he is speaking of another world, it is made certain from many 
considerations and from his saying “to come.” For the world was to come, but the Son of God always was. 
This world then which was about to come, He put in subjection not to Angels but to Christ. For that this is 
spoken with reference to the Son (he says) is evident: for surely no one would assert the other alternative, 
that it had reference to Angels. 


Then he brings forward another testimony also and says, “but one in a certain place testified, saying.” 
Wherefore did he not mention the name of the prophet, but hid it? Yea, and in other testimonies also he 
doth this: as when he saith, “but when He bringeth in again the First-Begotten into the world, He saith, 
And let all the Angels of God worship Him. And again, I will be to Him a Father. And of the Angels He 
saith, Who maketh His angels spirits. And, Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundations of the 
earth” (c. i. 6, 5, 7, 10 ):—so also here he saith, “but one in a certain place testified, saying.” And this very 


thing (I conceive) is the act of one that conceals himself, and shows that they were well skilled in the 
Scriptures; his not setting down him who uttered the testimony, but introducing it as familiar and obvious. 


“What is man that Thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that Thou visitest him? Thou madest him a 
little lower than the angels: Thou crownedst him with glory and honor.” ( Ver. 8.) “Thou hast put all things 
in subjection under his feet.” 


Now although these things were spoken of human nature generally, they would nevertheless apply more 
properly to Christ according to the flesh. For this, “Thou hast put all things in subjection under his feet,” 
belongs to Him rather than to us. For the Son of God visited us when we were nothing: and after having 
assumed our [nature], and united it to Himself, He became higher than all. 


“For,” he says, “in that He hath put all things in subjection under Him, He left nothing not put under Him: 
but now we see not yet all things put under Him.” What he means is this:—since he had said, “Until I 
make Thine enemies Thy footstool” (c. i. 13 ),—and it was likely that they would still be grieved,—then 
having inserted a few things after this parenthetically, he added this testimony in confirmation of the 
former. For that they might not say, How is it that He hath put His enemies under His feet, when we have 
suffered so much? he sufficiently hinted at it in the former place indeed (for the word “until” showed, not 
what should take place immediately, but in course of time) but here he followeth it up. For do not suppose 
(he says) that because they have not yet been made subject, they are not to be made subject: for that they 
must be made subject, is evident; for, on this account was the prophecy spoken. “For,” he says, “in that He 
hath put all things under Him, He left nothing not put under Him.” How then is it that all things have not 
been put under Him? Because they are hereafter to be put under Him. 


If then all things must be made subject to Him, but have not yet been made subject, do not grieve, nor 
trouble thyself. If indeed when the end were come, and all things were made subject, thou wert still 
suffering these things, with reason wouldst thou repine: “But now we see not yet all things put under 
Him.” The King has not yet clearly conquered. Why then art thou troubled when suffering affliction? the 
preaching [of the Gospel] hath not yet prevailed over all; it is not yet time that they should be altogether 
made subject. 


[3.] Then again there is another consolation if indeed He who is hereafter to have all put in subjection 
under Him, hath Himself also died and submitted to sufferings innumerable. ( Ver. 9.) “But,” he says, “we 
see Him who was made a little lower than the angels, even Jesus, for the suffering of death”—then the 
good things again,—”crowned with glory and honor.” Seest thou, how all things apply to Him? For the 
[expression], “a little,” would rather suit Him, who was only three days in Hades, but not ourselves who 
are for a long time in corruption. Likewise also the [expression] “with glory and honor” will suit Him much 
more than us. 


Again, he reminds them of the Cross, thereby effecting two things; both showing His care [for them] and 
persuading them to bear all things nobly, looking to the Master. For (he would say) if He who is worshiped 
of Angels, for thy sake endured to have a little less than the Angels, much more oughtest thou who art 
inferior to the Angels, to bear all things for His sake. Then he shows that the Cross is “glory and honor,” 
as He Himself also always calls it, saying, “That the Son of Man might be glorified” ( John xi. 5 ); and, “the 
Son of Man is glorified.” ( John xii. 23.) If then He calls the [sufferings] for His servants’ sake “glory,” 
much more shouldest thou the [sufferings] for the Lord. 


Seest thou the fruit of the Cross, how great it is? fear not the matter: for it seemeth to thee indeed to be 
dismal, but it brings forth good things innumerable. From these considerations he shows the benefit of 
trial. Then he says, “That He by the grace of God should taste death for every man.” 


“That by the grace of God,” he says. And He indeed because of the grace of God towards us suffered these 
things. “He who spared not His Own Son,” he says, “but delivered Him up for us all.” ( Rom. viii. 32.) 
Why? He did not owe us this, but has done it of grace. And again in the Epistle to the Romans he says, 
“Much more the grace of God, and the gift by grace which is by one man Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto 
many.” ( Rom. v. 15.) 


“That by the grace of God He should taste death for every man,” not for the faithful only, but even for the 
whole world: for He indeed died for all; But what if all have not believed? He hath fulfilled His own [part]. 


Moreover he said rightly “taste death for every man,” he did not say “die.” For as if He really was tasting 
it, when He had spent a little time therein, He immediately arose. 


By saying then “for the suffering of death,” he signified real death, and by saying “superior to angels,” he 
declared the resurrection. For as a physician though not needing to taste the food prepared for the sick 
man, yet in his care for him tastes first himself, that he may persuade the sick man with confidence to 
venture on the food, so since all men were afraid of death, in persuading them to take courage against 
death, He tasted it also Himself though He needed not. “For,” He says, “the prince of this world cometh 
and findeth nothing in Me.” ( John xiv. 30.) So both the words “by grace” and “should taste death for every 
man,” establish this. 


[4.] Ver. 10. “For it became Him, for whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in bringing many 
sons unto glory, to make the Captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings.” He speaks here of the 
Father. Seest thou how again he applies the [expression] “by whom” to Him? Which he would not have 
done, had it been [an expression] of inferiority, and only applicable to the Son. And what he says is this:— 
He has done what is worthy of His love towards mankind, in showing His First-born to be more glorious 
than all, and in setting Him forth as an example to the others, like some noble wrestler that surpasses the 
rest. 


“The Captain of their salvation,” that is, the Cause of their salvation. Seest thou how great is the space 
between? Both He is a Son, and we are sons; but He saves, we are saved. Seest thou how He both brings 
us together and then separates us; “bringing,” he says, “many sons unto glory”: here he brings us 
together,—”the Captain of their salvation,” again he separates. 


“To make perfect through sufferings.” Then sufferings are a perfecting, and a cause of salvation. Seest 
thou that to suffer affliction is not the portion of those who are utterly forsaken; if indeed it was by this 
that God first honored His Son, by leading Him through sufferings? And truly His taking flesh to suffer 
what He did suffer, is a far greater thing than making the world, and bringing it out of things that are not. 
This indeed also is [a token] of His loving-kindness, but the other far more. And [the Apostle] himself also 
pointing out this very thing, says, “That in the ages to come He might show forth the exceeding riches of 
His goodness, He both raised us up together, and made us sit together in the heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.” ( Eph. ii. 7, 6.) 


“For it became Him for whom are all things and by whom are all things in bringing many sons to glory, to 
make the Captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings.” For (he means) it became Him who taketh 
tender care, and brought all things into being, to give up the Son for the salvation of the rest, the One for 
the many. However he did not express himself thus, but, “to make perfect through sufferings,” showing 
the suffering for any one, not merely profits “him,” but he himself also becomes more glorious and more 
perfect. And this too he says in reference to the faithful, comforting them by the way: for Christ was 
glorified then when He suffered. But when I say, He was glorified, do not suppose that there was an 
accession of glory to Him: for that which is of nature He always had, and received nothing in addition. 


[5.] “For,” he says, “both He that sanctifieth, and they who are sanctified, are all of one, for which cause 
He is not ashamed to call them brethren.” Behold again how he brings [them] together, honoring and 
comforting them, and making them brethren of Christ, in this respect that they are “of one.” Then again 
guarding himself and showing that he is speaking of that which is according to the flesh, he introduces, 
“For He who sanctifieth,” [i.e.] Christ, “and they who are sanctified,” ourselves. Dost thou see how great 
is the difference? He sanctifies, we are sanctified. And above he said, “the Captain of their salvation. For 
there is one God, of whom are all things.” ( 1 Cor. viii. 6.) 


” 


“For which cause He is not ashamed to call them brethren.” Seest thou how again he shows the 
superiority? For by saying, “He is not ashamed,” he shows that the whole comes not of the nature of the 
thing, but of the loving affection of Him who was “not ashamed” of anything, [yea] of His great humility. 
For though we be “of one,” yet He sanctifieth and we are sanctified: and great is the difference. Moreover 
“He” is of the Father, as a true Son, that is, of His substance; “we,” as created, that is, brought out of 
things that are not, so that the difference is great. Wherefore he says, “He is not ashamed to call them 
brethren” ( ver. 12 ), “saying, I will declare Thy name unto My brethren.” ( Ps. xxii. 22.) For when He 
clothed Himself with flesh, He clothed Himself also with the brotherhood, and at the same time came in 
the brotherhood. 


This indeed he brings forward naturally. But this ( ver. 13 ) “I will put my trust in Him” ( 2 Sam. xxii. 3 ), 
what does it mean? For what follows this is also [introduced] naturally. “Behold, I and the children which 
God hath given Me.” ( Isa. viii. 18.) For as here He shows Himself a Father, so before, a Brother. “I will 
declare Thy name unto My brethren,” He saith. 


And again he indicates the superiority and the great interval [between us], by what follows ( ver. 14 ): 
“Since then the children,” he saith, “are partakers of flesh and blood” (thou seest where he saith the 
likeness is? in reference to the flesh), “in like manner He also Himself took part of the same.” Let all the 
Heretics be ashamed, let those hide their faces who say that He came in appearance and not in reality. For 
he did not say, “He took part of these” only, and then say no more; although had he said thus, it would 
have been sufficient, but he asserted something more, adding “in like manner,” not in appearance, he 
means, or by an image (since in that case “in like manner” is not preserved) but in reality; showing the 
brotherhood. 


[6.] Next he sets down also the cause of the economy. “That through death,” he says, “He might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is, the devil.” 


Here he points out the wonder, that by what the devil prevailed, by that was he overcome, and the very 
thing which was his strong weapon against the world, [namely], Death, by this Christ smote him. In this 
he exhibits the greatness of the conqueror’s power. Dost thou see how great good death hath wrought? 


Ver. 15. “And should deliver them,” he says, “who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage.” Why (he means) do ye shudder? Why do you fear him that hath been brought to nought? He is 
no longer terrible, but has been trodden under foot, hath been utterly despised; he is vile and of no 
account. ( 2 Tim. i. 10.) 


But what is “through fear of death were all their life-time subject to bondage”? He either means this, that 
he who fears death is a slave, and submits to all things rather than die; or this, that all men were slaves of 
death and were held under his power, because he had not yet been done away; or that men lived in 
continual fear, ever expecting that they should die, and being afraid of death, could have no sense of 
pleasure, while this fear was present with them. For this he hinted at in saying, “All their life-time.” He 
here shows that the afflicted, the harassed, the persecuted, those that are deprived of country and of 
substance and of all other things, spend their lives more sweetly and more freely than they of old time 
who were in luxury, who suffered no such afflictions, who were in continual prosperity, if indeed these “all 
their life-time” were under this fear and were slaves; while the others have been made free and laugh at 
that which they shudder at. For this is now as if, when one was being led away to a captivity leading to 
death, and in continual expectation of it, one should feed him up with abundant dainties (something such 
as this was Death of old); but now, as if some one taking away that fear together with the dainties, were to 
promise a contest, and propose a combat that should lead no longer to death, but to a kingdom. Of which 
number wouldst thou have wished to be—those who are fed up in the prison-house, while every day 
looking for their sentence, or those who contend much and labor willingly, that they may crown 
themselves with the diadem of the kingdom? Seest thou how he has raised up their soul, and made them 
elated? He shows too, that not death alone has been put an end to, but that thereby he also who is ever 
showing that war without truce against us, I mean the devil, hath been brought to nought; since he that 
fears not death is out of reach of the devil’s tyranny. For if “skin for skin, yea all things a man would give 
for his life” ( Job ii. 4 )—when any one has determined to disregard even this, of what henceforward will 
he be the slave? He fears no one, he is in terror of no one, he is higher than all, and more free than all. 
For he that disregards his own life, much more [doth he disregard] all other things. And when the devil 
finds a soul such as this, he can accomplish in it none of his works. For what? tell me, shall he threaten 
the loss of property, and degradation, and banishment from one’s country? But these are small matters to 
him who “counteth not even his life dear” ( Acts xx. 24 ) unto him, according to the blessed Paul. Thou 
seest that in casting out the tyranny of death, he also overthrew the strength of the devil. For he who has 
learnt to study innumerable [truths] concerning the resurrection, how should he fear death? How should 
he shudder any more? 


[7.] Therefore be ye not grieved, saying, why do we suffer such and such things? For so the victory 
becomes more glorious. And it would not have been glorious, unless by death He had destroyed death; but 
the most wonderful thing is that He conquered him by the very means by which he was strong, showing in 
every point the abundance of His means, and the excellence of His contrivances. Let us not then prove 
false to the gift bestowed on us. “For we,” he says, “have received not a spirit of fear, but a spirit of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind.” ( Rom. viii. 15; 2 Tim. i. 7.) Let us stand then nobly, laughing death to 
scorn. 


But [I pause] for it comes over me to groan bitterly [at the thought of] whither Christ hath raised us up, 
and whither we have brought ourselves down. For when I see the wailings in the public places, the 
groanings over those departing life, the howlings, the other unseemly behavior, believe me, I am ashamed 
before those heathen, and Jews, and heretics who see it, and before all who for this cause openly laugh us 
to scorn. For whatever I may afterwards say, I shall talk to no purpose, when philosophizing concerning 
the resurrection. Why? Because the heathen do not attend to what is said by me, but to what is done by 
you. For they will say at once, when will any of these [fellows] be able to despise death, when he is not 
able to see another dead?’ 


Beautiful things were spoken by Paul, beautiful and worthy of Heaven, and of the love of God to man. For 
what does he say? “And He shall deliver them who through fear of death, were all their life-time subject to 
bondage.” But ye do not allow these things to be believed, fighting against them by your deeds. And yet 
many things exist for this very end, God building a stronghold against it, that He might destroy this same 
evil custom. For tell me, what mean the bright torches? Do we not send them before as athletes? And 
what [mean] the hymns? Do we not glorify God, and give thanks that at last He has crowned the departed 
one, that He has freed him from his labors, that taking away uncertainty, He has him with Himself? Are 
not the Hymns for this? Is not Psalmody for this? All these are the acts of those rejoicing. “For,” it is said, 
‘Is any merry? let him sing psalms.” ( Jas. v. 13.) But to these things the heathen give no heed. For (one 
will say) do not tell me of him who is philosophical when out of the affliction, for this is nothing great or 
surprising;—show me a man who in the very affliction itself is philosophical, and then I will believe the 
resurrection, 


And indeed, that women engaged in the affairs of this life should act thus is no way surprising. And yet 
indeed this even is dreadful; for from them also is the same philosophy required. Wherefore also Paul 
says, “But concerning them which are asleep, I would not have you ignorant, that ye sorrow not even as 
the rest who have no hope.” ( 1 Thess. iv. 13.) He wrote not this to solitaries, nor to perpetual virgins, but 
to women and men in the world. But however this is not so dreadful. But when any man or woman, 


professing to be crucified to the world, he tears his hair, and she shrieks violently—what can be more 
unseemly than this? Believe me when I say if things were done as they ought, such persons should be 
excluded for a long time from the thresholds of the Church. For those who are indeed worthy of being 
grieved for, are these who still fear and shudder at death, who have no faith in the resurrection. 


But I do not disbelieve the resurrection’ (one says) but I long after his society.’ Why then, tell me, when he 
goes from home, and that for a long absence, dost not thou do the same? Yea, but I do weep then also’ 
(she says) and mourn as I long after him.’ But that is the conduct of those that really long after their 
associates, this that of her who despairs of his return. 


Think, what thou singest on that occasion, “Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with thee.” ( Ps. cxvi. 7.) And again, “I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” ( Ps. xxiii. 4.) 
And again, “Thou art my refuge from the affliction which encompasseth me.” ( Ps. xxxii. 7.) Think what 
these Psalms mean. But thou dost not give heed, but art drunk from grief. 


Consider carefully the funeral lamentations of others that thou mayest have a remedy in thine own case. 
“Return, O my soul, to thy rest, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee.” Tell me, sayest thou that the 
Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee, and weepest? Is not this mere acting, is it not hypocrisy? For if 
indeed thou really believest the things thou sayest, thy sorrow is superfluous: but if thou art in sport and 
acting a part, and thinkest these things fables, why dost thou sing psalms? Why dost thou even endure the 
attendants? Why dost thou not drive away the singers? But this would be the act of madmen. And yet far 
more the other. 


For the present, then, I advise you: but as time goes on, I shall treat the matter more seriously: for indeed 
I am greatly afraid that by this practice some grievous disease may make its way into the Church. The 
case of the wailings then we will hereafter correct. And meanwhile I charge and testify, both to rich and 
poor, both to women and men. 


May God indeed grant that you all depart out of life unwailed, and according to the fitting rule fathers 
now grown old may be attended to their graves by sons, and mothers by daughters, and grand-children, 
and great grand-children, in a green old age, and that untimely death may in no case occur. May this then 
be, and this I pray, and I exhort the prelates and all of you to beseech God for each other, and to make this 
prayer in common. But if (which God forbid, and may it never happen) any bitter death should occur, 
bitter, I mean, not in its nature (for henceforth there is no bitter death, for it differs not at all from sleep), 
but bitter in regard of your disposition, if it should happen, and any should hire these mourning women, 
believe me when I say (I speak not without meaning but as I have resolved, let him who will, be angry), 
that person we will exclude from the Church for a long time, as we do the idolater. For if Paul calls “the 
covetous man an idolater” ( Eph. v. 5 ), much more him who brings in the practices of the idolaters over a 
believer. 


For, tell me, for what cause dost thou invite presbyters, and the singers? Is it not to afford consolation? Is 
it not to honor the departed? Why then dost thou insult him? And why dost thou make him a public show? 
And why dost thou make game as on a stage? We come, discoursing of the things concerning the 
resurrection, instructing all, even those who have not yet been smitten, by the honor shown to him, to 
bear it nobly if any such thing should happen and dost thou bring those who overthrow our [teachings] as 
much as in them lieth? What can be worse than this ridicule and mockery? What more grievous than this 
inconsistency? 


[8.] Be ashamed and show reverence: but if ye will not, we cannot endure the bringing in upon the Church 
of practices so destructive. For, it is said, “them that sin rebuke before all.” ( 1 Tim. v. 20.) And as to those 
miserable and wretched women, we through you forbid them ever to introduce themselves into the 
funerals of the faithful, lest we should oblige them in good earnest to wail over their own evils, and teach 
them not to do these things in the ills of others, but rather to weep for their own misfortunes. For an 
affectionate father too, when he has a disorderly son, not only advises him not to draw near to the wicked, 
but puts them in fear also. Behold then, I advise you, and those women through you, that you do not invite 
such persons, and that they do not attend. And may God grant that my words may produce some effect, 
and that my threat may avail. But if (which God forbid) we should be disregarded, we have no choice 
henceforward but to put our threat into execution, chastising you by the laws of the Church, and those 
women as befits them. 


Now if any man is obstinate and contemptuous, let him hear Christ saying even now, “If any one trespass 
against thee, go, tell him his fault between thee and him alone”; but if he will not be persuaded, “take 
with thee one or two.” But if even so he contradict, “tell it to the Church, but if he shall also refuse to hear 
the Church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a publican.” ( Matt. xviii. 15, 16, 17.) Now if when 
a man trespasses against me, and will not be persuaded, [the Lord] commands me thus to turn away from 
him, judge ye in what light I ought to hold him who trespasses against himself, and against God. For do 
not you yourselves condemn us when we come down so gently upon you? 


If however any man disregard the bonds which we inflict, again let Christ instruct him, saying, 
“Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall 


be loosed in heaven.” ( Matt. xviii. 18.) For though we ourselves be miserable and good for nothing and 
worthy to be despised, as indeed we are; yet are we not avenging ourselves nor warding off anger, but are 
caring for your salvation. 


Be influenced by reverence, I beseech you, and respect. For if a man bear with a friend when he attacks 
him more vehemently than he ought, ascertaining his object, and that he does it with kind intention, and 
not out of insolence; much more [should he bear with] a teacher when rebuking him, and a teacher who 
does not himself say these things as of authority, nor as one in the position of a ruler, but in that of a 
kindly guardian. For we do not say these things as wishing to exhibit our authority, (for how could we, 
praying that we may never come to the trial of them?) but grieving and lamenting for you. 


Forgive me then, and let no man disregard the bonds of the Church. For it is not man who binds, but 
Christ who has given unto us this authority, and makes men lords of this so great dignity. For we indeed 
wish to use this power for loosing; or rather, we wish to have no need even of that, for we wish that there 
should not be any bound among us—we are not so miserable and wretched [as that] even though some of 
us are extreme good-for-nothings. If however we be compelled [so to act], forgive us. For it is not of our 
own accord, nor wishing it, but rather out of sorrow for you that are bound that we put the chains around 
you. But if any man despise these chains, the time of judgment will come, which shall teach him. And what 
comes after I do not wish to speak of, lest I should wound your minds. For in the first place indeed we do 
not wish to be brought into this necessity; but if we are so brought, we fulfill our own part, we cast around 
the chains. And if any man burst through them, I have done my part, and am henceforth free from blame, 
and thou wilt have to give account to Him who commanded me to bind. 


For neither, when a king is sitting in public, if any of the guard who stand beside him be commanded to 
bind one of the attendants, and to put the chains around [him], and he should not only thrust this man 
away, but also break the bonds in pieces, is it the guard who suffers the insult, and not much more the 
King who gave the order. For if He claim as His own, the things which are done to the faithful, much more 
will He feel as if Himself insulted when he is insulted who has been appointed to teach. 


But God grant that none of those who are over this Church should be driven to the necessity of [inflicting] 
these bonds. For as it is a good thing not to sin, so is it profitable to endure reproof. Let us then endure 
the rebuke, and earnestly endeavor not to sin; and if we should sin let us bear the rebuke. For as it is an 
excellent thing not to be wounded, but, if this should happen, to apply the remedy to the wound, so also in 
this case. 


But God forbid that any man should need such remedies as these. “But we are persuaded better things of 
you, and things that accompany salvation, though we thus speak.” (c. vi. 9.) But we have discoursed more 
vehemently for the sake of greater security. For it is better that I should be suspected by you of being a 
harsh, and severe, and self-willed person, than that you should do things not approved of God. But we 
trust in God, that this reproof will not be unserviceable to you, but that ye will be so changed, that these 
discourses may be devoted to encomiums on you and to praises: that we may all be counted worthy to 
attain to those good things, which God hath promised to them that love Him in Christ Jesus our Lord, with 
whom to the Father together with the Holy Ghost be glory, might, honor, now and for ever and world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY V 


HEBREWS II. 16-17 


“For verily He taketh not hold of Angels, but of the seed of Abraham He taketh hold. Wherefore in all 
things it behooved Him to be made like unto His brethren.” 


[1.] Paul wishing to show the great kindness of God towards man, and the Love which He had for the 
human race, after saying: “Forasmuch then as the children were partakers of blood and flesh, He also 
Himself likewise took part of the same” (c. v. 14 )—follows up the subject in this passage. For do not 
regard lightly what is spoken, nor think this merely a slight [matter], His taking on Him our flesh. He 
granted not this to Angels; “For verily He taketh not hold of Angels, but of the seed of Abraham.” What is 
it that he saith? He took not on Him an Angel’s nature, but man’s. But what is “He taketh hold of”? He did 
not (he means) grasp that nature, which belongs to Angels, but ours. But why did he not say, “He took on 
Him,” but used this expression, “He taketh hold of”? It is derived from the figure of persons pursuing 
those who turn away from them, and doing everything to overtake them as they flee, and to take hold of 
them as they are bounding away. For when human nature was fleeing from Him, and fleeing far away (for 
we “were far off’—Eph. ii. 13 ), He pursued after and overtook us. He showed that He has done this only 
out of kindness, and love, and tender care. As then when he saith, “Are they not all ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation” ( c. i. 14 )—he shows His extreme interest 
in behalf of human nature, and that God makes great account of it, so also in this place he sets it forth 
much more by a comparison, for he says, “He taketh not hold of angels.” For in very deed it is a great and 
a wonderful thing, and full of amazement that our flesh should sit on high, and be adored by Angels and 
Archangels, by the Cherubim and the Seraphim. For myself having oftentimes thought upon this, I am 


amazed at it, and imagine to myself great things concerning the human race. For I see that the 
introductions are great and splendid, and that God has great zeal on behalf of our nature. 


Moreover he said not “of men (simply) He taketh hold,” but wishing to exalt them [the Hebrews] and to 
show that their race is great and honorable, he says, “but of the seed of Abraham He taketh hold.” 


“Wherefore it behooved [Him] in all things to be made like unto His brethren.” What is this, “in all 
things”? He was born (he means), was brought up, grew, suffered all things necessary, at last He died. 
This is, “in all things to be made like unto His brethren.” For after he had discoursed much concerning His 
majesty and the glory on high, he then begins concerning the dispensation. And consider with how great 
power [he doth this]. How he represents Him as having great zeal “to be made like unto us”: which was a 
sign of much care. For having said above, “Inasmuch then as the children were partakers of flesh and 
blood, He also Himself in like manner took part of the same”; in this place also he says, “in all things to be 
made like unto His brethren.” Which is all but saying, He that is so great, He that is “the brightness of His 
glory,” He that is “the express image of His person,” He that “made the worlds,” He that “sitteth on the 
right hand of the Father,” He was willing and earnest to become our brother in all things, and for this 
cause did He leave the angels and the other powers, and come down to us, and took hold of us, and 
wrought innumerable good things. He destroyed Death, He cast out the devil from his tyranny, He freed 
us from bondage: not by brotherhood alone did He honor us, but also in other ways beyond number. For 
He was willing also to become our High Priest with the Father: for he adds, 


[2.] “That He might become a merciful and faithful High Priest in things pertaining to God.” For this cause 
(he means) He took on Him our flesh, only for Love to man, that He might have mercy upon us. For 
neither is there any other cause of the economy, but this alone. For He saw us, cast on the ground, 
perishing, tyrannized over by Death, and He had compassion on us. “To make reconciliation,” he says, “for 
the sins of the people. That He might be a merciful and faithful High Priest.” 


What is “faithful”? True, able. For the Son is a faithful High Priest, able to deliver from their sins those 
whose High Priest He is. In order then that He might offer a sacrifice able to purify us, for this cause He 
has become man. 


Accordingly he added, “in things pertaining to God,”—that is, for the sake of things in relation to God. We 
were become altogether enemies to God, (he would say) condemned, degraded, there was none who 
should offer sacrifice for us. He saw us in this condition, and had compassion on us, not appointing a High 
Priest for us, but Himself becoming a High Priest. In what sense He was “faithful,” he added [viz.], “to 
make reconciliation for the sins of the people.” 


Ver. 18. “For,” he says, “in that He hath suffered Himself being tempted, He is able to succor them that 
are tempted.” This is altogether low and mean, and unworthy of God. “For in that He hath suffered 
Himself,” he says. It is of Him who was made flesh that he here speaks, and it was said for the full 
assurance of the hearers, and on account of their weakness. That is (he would say) He went through the 
very experience of the things which we have suffered; “now” He is not ignorant of our sufferings; not only 
does He know them as God, but as man also He has known them, by the trial wherewith He was tried; He 
suffered much, He knows how to sympathize. And yet God is incapable of suffering: but he describes here 
what belongs to the Incarnation, as if he had said, Even the very flesh of Christ suffered many terrible 
things. He knows what tribulation is; He knows what temptation is, not less than we who have suffered, 
for He Himself also has suffered. 


(What then is this, “He is able to succor them that are tempted”? It is as if one should say, He will stretch 
forth His hand with great eagerness, He will be sympathizing.) 


[3.] Since they wished for something great, and to have an advantage over the [converts] from the 
Gentiles, he shows that they have an advantage in this while he did not hurt those from the Gentiles at all. 
In what respect now is this? Because of them is the salvation, because He took hold of them first, because 
from that race He assumed flesh. “For,” he says, “He taketh not hold of angels, but of the seed of Abraham 
He taketh hold.” Hereby he both gives honor to the Patriarch, and shows also what “the seed of Abraham” 
is. He reminds them of the promise made to him, saying, “To thee and to thy seed will I give this land” ( 
Gen. xiii. 15 ); showing by the very least thing, the nearness [of the relationship] in that they were “all of 
one.” But that nearness was not great: [so] he comes back to this, and thenceforward dwells upon the 
dispensation which was after the flesh, and says, Even the mere willing to become man was a proof of 
great care and love; but now it is not this alone, but there are also the undying benefits which are 
bestowed on us through Him, for, he says, “to make reconciliation for the sins of the people.” 


Why said he not, of the world, instead of “the people”? for He bare away the sins of all. Because thus far 
his discourse was concerning them [the Hebrews]. Since the Angel also said to Joseph, “Thou shalt call 
His name Jesus, for He shall save His people.” ( Matt. i. 21.) For this too ought to have taken place first, 
and for this purpose He came, to save them and then through them the rest, although the contrary came 
to pass. This also the Apostles said at the first, “To you [God] having raised up His Son, sent [Him] to bless 
you” ( Acts iii. 26 ): and again, “To you was the word of this Salvation sent.” ( Acts xiii. 26.) Here he shows 
the noble birth of the Jews, in saying, “to make reconciliation for the sins of the people.” For a while he 


speaks in this way. For that it is He who forgives the sins of all men, He declared both in the case of the 
paralytic, saying, “Thy sins are forgiven” ( Mark ii. 5 ); and also in that of Baptism: for He says to the 
disciples, “Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” ( Matt. xxviii. 19.) 


[4.] But when Paul has once taken in hand the flesh, he proceeds to utter all the lowly things, without any 
fear: for see what he says next: 


C. iii. 1, 2. “Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of the heavenly calling, consider the Apostle and High 
Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus, who was faithful to Him that appointed [or made] Him, as also 
Moses [was faithful] in all His house.” 


Being about to place Him before Moses in comparison, he led his discourse to the law of the high- 
priesthood; for they all had a high esteem for Moses: moreover, he is already beforehand casting down the 
seeds of the superiority. Therefore he begins from the flesh, and goes up to the Godhead, where there was 
no longer any comparison. He began from the flesh [from His Human nature], by assuming for a time the 
equality, and says, “as also Moses in all His house”: nor does he at first show His superiority lest the 
hearer should start away, and straightway stop his ears. For although they were believers, yet 
nevertheless they still had strong feeling of conscience as to Moses. “Who was faithful,” he says, “to Him 
that made Him”—made [Him] what? “Apostle and High Priest.” He is not speaking at all in this place of 
His Essence, nor of His Godhead; but so far concerning human dignities. 


“As also Moses in all His house,” that is, either among the people, or in the temple. But here he uses the 
expression “in His house,” just as one might say, concerning those in the household; even as some 
guardian and steward of a household, so was Moses to the people. For that by “house” he means the 
people, he added, “whose house we are” ( c. iii. 6 ); that is, we are in His creation. Then [comes] the 
superiority. 


Ver. 3. “For this man was counted worthy of more glory than Moses,” (Again [he is speaking] of the Flesh), 
‘Inasmuch as he who hath builded [the house] hath more honor than the house”; [Moses] himself also (he 
means) was of the house. (Moreover he did not say, For this one was a servant, but the Other a master, but 
he covertly intimated it.) If the people were the house and he was of the people, then he certainly was of 
the household. For so also we are accustomed to say, such an one is of such an one’s house. For here he is 
speaking of a house, not of the temple, for the temple was not constructed by God, but by men. But He 
that made him [is] God. Moses he means. And see how he covertly shows the superiority. “Faithful,” he 
says, “in all His house,” being himself also of the house, that is, of the people. The builder has more honor 
than the house, yet he did not say “the artificer hath more honor than his works,” but “he that hath 
builded the house, than the house.” ( Ver. 4.) “But He that built all things is God.” Thou seest that he is 
speaking not about the temple but about the whole people. 


Ver. 5. “And Moses verily [was] faithful in all His house, as a servant, for a testimony of those things which 
were to be spoken.” See also another point of superiority, that [which is derived] from the Son and the 
servants. You see again that by the appellation of The Son, he intimates true relationship. ( Ver. 6.) “But 
Christ as a Son over His own house.” Perceivest thou how he separates the thing made and the maker, the 
servant and the son? Moreover He indeed enters into His Father’s property as a master, but the other as a 
servant. 


“Whose” [i.e.] God’s “house are we, if we hold fast the confidence and the rejoicing of the hope firm unto 
the end.” Here again he encourages them to press forward nobly, and not to fall: for we shall be the 
“house” of God (he says), as Moses was, “if we hold fist our confidence and our rejoicing firm unto the 
end.” He however (he would say) that is distressed in his trials, and who falls, doth not glory: he that is 
ashamed, he that hideth himself, has no confidence, he that is perplexed doth not glory. 


And then he also commends them, saying, “if we hold fast the confidence and the rejoicing of the hope 
firm unto the end,” implying that they had even made a beginning; but that there is need of the end, and 
not simply to stand, but to have their hope firm “in full assurance of faith,” without being shaken by their 
trials. 


[5.] And be not astonished, that the [words] “Himself being tempted” (c. ii. 18 ) are spoken more after the 
manner of men. For if the Scripture says of the Father, who was not made flesh, “The Lord looked down 
from heaven, and beheld all the sons of men” ( Ps. xiv. 2 ), that is, accurately acquainted Himself with all 
things; and again, “I will go down, and see whether they do altogether according to the cry of them” ( 
Gen. xviii. 21 ); and again, “God cannot endure the evil ways of men” ( Gen. vi. 5 ?), the divine Scripture 
shows forth the greatness of His wrath: much more, who even suffered in the flesh, these things are said 
of Christ. For since many men consider experience the most reliable means of knowledge, he wishes to 
show that He that has suffered knows what human nature suffers. 


“Whence holy brethren” (he says “whence” instead of “for this cause”), “partakers of an heavenly 
calling”—(seek nothing here, if ye have been called yonder—yonder is the reward, yonder the 
recompense. What then?) “Consider the Apostle and High Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus, who was 
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faithful to Him that appointed Him, as also Moses [was faithful] in all His house.” (What is “who was 
faithful to Him that appointed Him?” it is, well disposed, protecting what belongs to Him, not allowing 
them to be lightly carried away, “as also Moses in all His house”) that is, know who your High Priest is, 
and what He is, and ye will need no other consolation nor encouragement. Now he calls Him “Apostle,” on 
account of His having been “sent,” and “high priest of our profession,” that is of the Faith. This One also 
was entrusted with a people, as the other with the leadership of a people, but a greater one and upon 
higher grounds. 


“For a testimony of those things which shall be spoken.” What meanest thou? Doth God receive the 
witness of man? Yes, certainly. For if He call to witness heaven and earth and hills (saying by the prophet, 
“Hear, O heaven, and give ear, O earth, for the Lord hath spoken”—Isa. i. 2—and “Hear ye ravines, 
foundations of the earth, for the Lord hath a controversy with His people”—Mic. vi. 2 ), much more men; 
that is, that they may be witnesses, when themselves [the Jews] shameless. 


Ver. 6. “But Christ as a Son.” The one takes care of the property of others, but this One of His own. “And 
the rejoicing of the hope.” Well said he “of the hope.” For since the good things were all in hope, and yet 
we ought so “to hold it fast,” as even now to glory as for things which had already come to pass: for this 
cause he says, “the rejoicing of the hope.” 


And adds, “let us hold it firm unto the end.” ( Rom. viii. 24.) For “by hope we are saved”; if therefore “we 
are saved by hope,” and “are waiting with patience” ( Rom. viii. 25 ), let us not be grieved at present 
things, nor seek now those that have been promised afterwards; “For” (he says) “hope which is seen is not 
hope.” For since the good things are great, we cannot receive them here in this transitory life. With what 
object then did He even tell us of them beforehand, when He was not about to give them here? In order 
that by the promise He might refresh our souls, that by the engagement He might strengthen our zeal, 
that He might anoint [preparing us for our contests] and stir up our mind. For this cause then all these 
things were done. 


[6.] Let us not then be troubled, let no man be troubled, when he seeth the wicked prospering. The 
recompense is not here, either of wickedness or of virtue; and if in any instance there be either of 
wickedness or of virtue, yet is it not according to desert, but merely as it were a taste of the judgment, 
that they who believe not the resurrection may yet even by things that happen here be brought to their 
senses. When then we see a wicked man rich, let us not be cast down; when we see a good man suffering, 
let us not be troubled. For yonder are the crowns, yonder the punishments. 


Yea and in another point of view, it is not possible either that a bad man should be altogether bad, but he 
may have some good things also: nor again that a good man should be altogether good, but he may also 
have some sins. When therefore the wicked man prospers, it is for evil on his own head, that having here 
received the reward of those few good things, he may hereafter be utterly punished yonder; for this cause 
does he receive his recompense in this life. And happy is he most of all who is punished here, that having 
put away all his sins, he may depart approved, and pure, and without having to be called to account. And 
this Paul teacheth us when he says, “For this cause many [are] weak and sickly among you, and many 
sleep.” ( 1 Cor. xi. 30.) And again, “I have delivered such an one to Satan.” ( 1 Cor. v. 5.) And the prophet 
says, “for she hath received of the Lord’s hand her sins double” ( Isa. xl. 2 ); and again David, “Behold 
mine enemies that they are multiplied above the hairs of my head and [with] an unjust hatred have they 
hated me”: “and forgive Thou all my sins.” ( Ps. xxv. 19, 18.) And again another: “O Lord, our God, give 
peace unto us; for Thou hast rendered all things to us again.” ( Isa. xxvi. 12.) 


These however are [the words] of one showing that good men receive here the punishments of their sins. 
But where are the wicked [mentioned] who receive their good things here, and there are utterly 
punished? Hear Abraham saying to the rich man, “Thou didst receive good things,” and “Lazarus evil 
things.” ( Luke xvi. 25.) What good things? For in this place by saying “thou receivest, “ and not thou 
“hadst taken, “ he shows that it was according to what was due to him that each was treated, and that the 
one was in prosperity, and the other in adversity. And he says, “Therefore he is comforted” here (for thou 
seest him pure from sins) “and thou art tormented.” Let us not then be perplexed when we see sinners 
well off here; but when we ourselves are afflicted, let us rejoice. For this very thing is paying off the 
penalty of sins. 


[7.] Let us not then seek relaxation: for Christ promised tribulation to His disciples and Paul says, “All 
Who will live godly in Christ Jesus, shall suffer persecution.” ( 2 Tim. iii. 12.) No noble-spirited wrestler, 
when in the lists, seeks for baths, and a table full of food and wine. This is not for a wrestler, but for a 
sluggard. For the wrestler contendeth with dust, with oil, with the heat of the sun’s ray, with much sweat, 
with pressure and constraint. This is the time for contest and for fighting, therefore also for being 
wounded, and for being bloody and in pain. Hear what the blessed Paul says, “So fight I, not as one that 
beateth the air.” ( 1 Cor. ix. 26 .) Let us consider that our whole life is in combats, and then we shall never 
seek rest, we shall never feel it strange when we are afflicted: no more than a boxer feels it strange, when 
he combats. There is another season for repose. By tribulation we must be made perfect. 


And even if there be no persecution, nor tribulation, yet there are other afflictions which befall us every 
day. And if we do not bear these, we should scarcely endure those. “There hath no temptation taken you,” 


it is said, “but such as is common to man.” ( 1 Cor. x. 13.) Let us then pray indeed to God that we may not 
come into temptation; but if we come into it, let us bear it nobly. For that indeed is the part of prudent 
men, not to throw themselves upon dangers; but this of noble men and true philosophers. Let us not then 
lightly cast ourselves upon [dangers], for that is rashness; nor yet, if led into them, and called by 
circumstances let us give in, for that is cowardice. But if indeed the Gospel call us, let us not refuse; but in 
a simple case, when there is no reason, nor need, nor necessity which calls us in the fear of God, let us not 
rush in. For this is mere display, and useless ambition. But should any of those things which are injurious 
to religion occur, then though it be necessary to endure ten thousand deaths, let us refuse nothing. 
Challenge not trials, when thou findest the things that concern godliness prosper as thou desirest. Why 
draw down needless dangers which bring no gain? 


These things I say, because I wish you to observe the laws of Christ who commands us to “pray that we 
enter not into temptation” ( Matt. xxvi. 41 ), and commands us to “take up the cross and follow” Him. ( 
Matt. xvi. 24.) For these things are not contradictory, nay they are rather exceedingly in harmony. Do thou 
be so prepared as is a valiant soldier, be continually in thine armor, sober, watchful, ever looking for the 
enemy: do not however breed wars, for this is not [the act] of a soldier but of a mover of sedition. But if on 
the other hand the trumpet of godliness call thee, go forth immediately, and make no account of thy life, 
and enter with great eagerness into the contests, break the phalanx of the adversaries, bruise the face of 
the devil, set up thy trophy. If however godliness be in nowise harmed, and no one lay waste our doctrines 
(those I mean which relate to the soul), nor compel us to do anything displeasing to God, do not be 
officious. 


The life of the Christian must be full of blood-sheddings; I say not in shedding that of others, but in 
readiness to shed one’s own. Let us then pour out our own blood, when it is for Christ’s sake, with as 
great readiness as one would pour out water (for the blood which flows about the body is water), and let 
us put off our flesh with as much good temper, as one even would a garment. And this shall we do, if we 
be not bound to riches, if not to houses, if not to affections, if we be detached from all things. For if they 
who live this life of [earthly] soldiers bid farewell to all things, and whithersoever war calls them there 
present themselves, and make journeys, and endure all things with ready mind; much more ought we, the 
soldiers of Christ, so to have prepared ourselves, and to set ourselves firm against the war of the passions. 


[8.] There is no persecution now, and God grant there may never be: but there is another war, that of the 
desire of money, of envy, of the passions. Paul, describing this war, says, “We wrestle not against flesh and 
blood.” ( Eph. vi. 12.) This war is ever at hand. Therefore he wishes us to stand ever armed. Because he 
wishes us to stand ever armed, he says, “Stand, having girded yourselves about.” ( Eph. vi. 14 .) Which 
itself also belongs to the time present, and expresses that we ought ever to be armed. For great is the war 
through the tongue, great that through the eyes; this then we must keep down—great [too] is that of the 
lusts. 


Therefore he begins at that point to arm the soldier of Christ: for “stand,” saith he, “having your loins girt 
about,” and he added “with truth.” ( Eph. vi. 14.) Why “with truth”? Because lust is a mockery and a lie: 
wherefore the prophet says, “My loins are filled with mockings.” ( Ps. xxxviii. 7.) The thing is not pleasure, 
but a shadow of pleasure. “Having your loins,” he says, “girt about with truth”; that is, with true pleasure, 
with temperance, with orderly behavior. For this cause he gives this advice, knowing the 
unreasonableness of sin, and wishing that all our members should be hedged round; for “unjust anger” it 
is said, “shall not be guiltless.” ( Ecclus. i. 22.) 


Moreover he wishes us to have around us a breastplate and a buckler. For desire is a wild beast which 
easily springs forth, and we shall have need of walls and fences innumerable, to overcome, and to restrain 
it. And for this cause God has built this part [of our body] especially with bones, as with a kind of stones, 
placing around it a support, so that [desire] might not at any time, having broken or cut through, easily 
injure the whole man. For it is a fire (it is said) and a great tempest, and no other part of the body could 
endure this violence. And the sons of the physicians too say that for this cause the lungs have been spread 
under the heart, so that the heart being itself [put] into something soft and tender, by beating as it were 
into a sort of sponge, may continually be rested, and not [by striking] against the resisting and hard 
sternum, receive hurt through the violence of its beatings. We have need therefore of a strong 
breastplate, so as to keep this wild beast alway quiet. 


We have need also of an helmet; for since the reasoning faculty is there, and from this it is possible for us 
either to be saved, when what is right is done, or it is possible for us to be ruined—therefore he says, “the 
helmet of salvation.” ( Eph. vi. 17.) For the brain is indeed by nature tender, and therefore is covered 
above with the skull, as with a kind of shell. And it is to us the cause of all things both good and evil, 
knowing what is fitting, or what is not so. Yea and our feet too and our hands need armor, not these hands, 
nor these feet, but as before those of the soul—the former by being employed about what is right, the 
latter, that they may walk where they ought. Thus then let us thoroughly arm ourselves, and we shall be 
able to overcome our enemies, and to wreathe ourselves with the crown in Christ Jesus our Lord, with 
whom to the Father together with the Holy Ghost be glory, might, honor, now and for ever and world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY VI 


HEBREWS III. 7-11 


“Wherefore, as the Holy Ghost saith, To-day if ye will hear His voice, harden not your hearts, as in the 
provocation in the day of temptation in the wilderness, when your fathers tempted Me, proved Me, and 
saw My works forty years. Wherefore I was grieved with that generation, and said, They do alway err in 
their heart, and they have not known My ways. So I sware in My wrath they shall not enter into My rest.” 


[1.] Paul, having treated of hope, and having said that “We are His house, if we hold fast the confidence 
and the rejoicing of the hope firm unto the end” (c. iii. ver. 6 ); next shows that we ought to look forward 
with firmness, and he proves this from the Scriptures. But be attentive, because he has expressed this in a 
manner somewhat difficult and not readily to be comprehended. And therefore we must first make our 
own statements, and after we have briefly explained the whole argument, then make clear the words of 
the Epistle. For you will no longer need us, if you have understood the scope of the Apostle. 


His discourse was concerning Hope, and that it behooves us to hope for the things to come, and that for 
those who have toiled here there will assuredly be some reward and fruit and refreshment. This then he 
shows from the prophet; and what says he? “Wherefore as the Holy Ghost saith, To-day if ye will hear His 
voice, harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, in the day of temptation in the wilderness: when your 
fathers tempted Me, proved Me, and saw My works forty years. Wherefore I was grieved with that 
generation, and said, they do alway err in their heart, and they have not known My ways. So I sware in My 
wrath, they shall not enter into My rest.” 


He says that there are “three” rests: one, that of the Sabbath, in which God rested from His works; the 
second, that of Palestine, into which when the Jews had entered they would be at rest from their 
hardships and labors; the third, that which is Rest indeed, the kingdom of Heaven; which those who 
obtain, do indeed rest from their labors and troubles. Of these three then he makes mention here. 


And why did he mention the three, when he is treating of the one only? That he might show that the 
prophet is speaking concerning this one. For he did not speak (he says) concerning the first. For how 
could he, when that had taken place long before? Nor yet again concerning the second, that in Palestine. 
For how could he? For he says, “They shall not enter into My rest.” It remains therefore that it is this 
third. 


[2.] But it is necessary also to unfold the history, to make the argument more clear. For when they had 
come forth out of Egypt, and had accomplished a long journey, and had received innumerable proofs of 
the power of God, both in Egypt, and in the Red Sea (cf. Acts vii. 36 ), and in the wilderness, they 
determined to send spies to search out the nature of the land; and these went and returned, admiring 
indeed the country, and saying that it abounded in noble fruits, nevertheless it was a country of strong 
and invincible men: and the ungrateful and senseless Jews, when they ought to have called to mind the 
former blessings of God, and how when they were hemmed in the midst of the armies of so many 
Egyptians, He rescued them from their perils, and made them masters of their enemies’ spoils; and again, 
in the wilderness He clave the rock, and bestowed on them abundance of waters, and gave them the 
manna, and the other wonderful things which He wrought; [when they ought, I say, to have remembered 
this,] and to have trusted in God, they considered none of these things, but being struck with terror, just 
as if nothing had been done, they said, we wish to go back again into Egypt, “for God hath brought us out 
thither” (it is said) “to slay us, with our children and wives.” (Cf. Num. xiv. 3.) God therefore being angry 
that they had so quickly cast off the memory of what had been done, sware that generation, which had 
said these things, should not enter into the Rest; and they all perished in the wilderness. When David 
then, he says, speaking at a later period, and after these events, after that generation of men, said, “To- 
day, if ye will hear His voice, harden not your hearts,” that ye may not suffer the same things which your 
forefathers did, and be deprived of the Rest; he evidently [said this] as of some [future] rest. For if they 
had received their Rest (he says) why does He again say to them, “To-day if ye will hear His voice harden 
not your hearts,” as your fathers did? What other rest then is there, except the kingdom of Heaven, of 
which the Sabbath was an image and type? 


[3.] Next having set down the whole testimony (and this is, “To-day if ye will hear His voice, harden not 
your hearts, as in the provocation in the day of temptation in the wilderness, when your fathers tempted 
Me, proved Me, and saw My works forty years. Wherefore I was grieved with that generation, and said, 
They do alway err in their heart, and they have not known My ways. So I sware in My wrath, they shall not 
enter into My rest”), he then adds: 


Ver. 12. “Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of you an evil heart of unbelief in departing from the 
living God.” For from hardness unbelief ariseth: and as in bodies, the parts that have become callous and 
hard do not yield to the hands of the physicians, so also souls that are hardened yield not to the word of 
God. For it is probable besides that some even disbelieved as though the things which had been done 
were not true. 


Therefore he says, “Take heed lest there be in any of you an evil heart of unbelief in departing from the 


living God.” For since the argument from the future is not so persuasive as from the past, he reminds 
them of the history, in which they had wanted faith. For if your fathers (he says) because they did not hope 
as they ought to have hoped, suffered these things, much more will you. Since to them also is this word 
addressed: for, “To-day” (he says) is “ever,” so long as the world lasts. 


[4.] Ver. 13. Wherefore “exhort ye one another daily, while it is called to-day.” That is, edify one another, 
raise yourselves up: lest the same things should befall you. “Lest any one of you be hardened by the 
deceitfulness of sin.” Seest thou that sin produces unbelief? For as unbelief brings forth an evil life, so 
also a soul, “when it is come into a depth of evils, becometh contemptuous” ( Prov. xviii. 3 ), and having 
become contemptuous it endures not even to believe, in order thereby to free itself from fear. For “they 
said” (one says), “The Lord shall not see, neither shall the God of Jacob regard.” ( Ps. xciv. 7.) And again, 
“Our lips are our own: who is Lord over us?” ( Ps. xii. 4 ); and again “Wherefore hath the wicked man 
provoked God to wrath?” ( Ps. x. 13 ); and again, “The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God; they are 
corrupt and become abominable in their doings.” ( Ps. xiv. 1.) “There is no fear of God before his eyes, for 
he was deceitful before Him, to find out his iniquity and to hate.” ( Ps. xxxvi. 1, 2.) Yea and Christ also says 
this same thing, “Every one that doeth evil, hateth the light and cometh not to the light.” ( John iii. 20.) 


Then he adds ( ver. 14 ), “For we have been made partakers of Christ.” What is this, “We have been made 
partakers of Christ”? We partake of Him (he means); we were made One, we and He—since He is the 
Head and we the body, “fellow-heirs and of the same body; we are one body, of His flesh and of His 
bones.” ( Eph. iii. 6; Rom. xii. 5; Eph. v. 30.) 


“If we hold fast the beginning of our confidence [or, the principle of our subsistence |] steadfast unto the 
end.” What is “the principle of our subsistence”? The faith by which we stand, and have been brought into 
being and were made to exist, as one may Say. 


[5.] Then he adds ( ver. 15 ), “When it is said, To-day if ye hear His voice, harden not your hearts, as in the 
provocation.” This is a transposition, “when it is said, To-day if ye hear His voice, harden not your hearts.” 
[It must be read thus:] 


( Ch. iv. 1, 2.) “Let us fear lest a promise being left us of entering into His rest, any of you should seem to 
come short of it; for to us was the Gospel preached as well as unto them when it is said, To-day if ye hear 
His voice” (for “To-day” is “at every time” ). 


Then [he adds] “but the word of hearing did not profit them, as they were not mixed by faith with them 
that heard.” How did it not profit? Then wishing to alarm them, he shows the same thing by what he says: 


( Ch. iii. 16-19.) “For some when they had heard did provoke, howbeit not all that came out of Egypt by 
Moses: And with whom was He grieved forty years? Was it not with them that had sinned, whose 
carcasses fell in the wilderness? And to whom swear He that they should not enter into His rest, but to 
them that believed not? So we see, that they could not enter in because of unbelief.” After again repeating 
the testimony, he adds also the question, which makes the argument clear. For he said (he repeats), “To- 
day if ye hear His voice, harden not your hearts, as in the provocation.” Of whom does he speak (he says) 
[as] having been hardened? Of whom [as] not believing? Is it not of the Jews? 


Now what he says is to this effect. They also heard, as we hear: but no profit came to them. Do not 
suppose then that by “hearing” what is proclaimed ye will be profited; seeing that they also heard, but 
derived no benefit because they did not believe. 


Caleb then and Joshua, because they agreed not with those who did not believe, escaped the vengeance 
that was sent forth against them. And see how admirably he said, not, They did not agree, but, “they were 
not mixed”—that is, they stood apart, but not factiously when all the others had one and the same mind. 
Here it seems to me that a faction too is hinted at. 


[6.] ( Ch. iv. 3.) For “we who have believed,” he says, “do enter into rest.” From what this is evident, he 
adds: “as He said, as I have sworn in My wrath, if they shall enter into My rest: although the works were 
finished from the foundation of the world.” This indeed, is not evidence that we shall enter in, but that 
they did not enter in. What then? Thus far he aims to show that as that rest does not hinder the speaking 
of another rest, so neither does this [exclude] that of Heaven. Up to this point then, he wishes to show 
that they [the Israelites] did not attain to the rest. For because he means this, he says ( ver. 4, 5 ), “For he 
spake in a certain place of the seventh day on this wise, And God did rest the seventh day from all His 
works. And in this place again, If they shall enter into My rest.” Thou seest how that doth not hinder this 
from being a rest? 


Ver. 6, 7. “Seeing therefore it remaineth” (he says) “that some must enter therein, and they to whom it 
was first preached entered not in because of unbelief: again he limiteth a certain day, saying in David, To- 
day, after so long a time; as it has been said before.” But what is it that he means? “Seeing then” (he 
means) that “some must” certainly “enter in,” and “they did not enter in.” And that an entrance is 
proclaimed, and that “some must enter in,” let us hear from what this is clear. Because after so many 
years (he says) David again says: “To-day if ye will hear His voice, harden not your hearts” ( ver. 8 ), “For 


if Joshua had given them rest he would not afterward have spoken of another day.” It is evident, that he 
says these things, as of persons who are to attain some recompense. 


[7.] Ver. 9. “There remaineth therefore a rest for the people of God.” Whence [does this appear]? From the 
exhortation, “Harden not your hearts”: for if there were no rest, these exhortations would not have been 
given. Neither would they have been exhorted not to do the same things [with the Jews] lest they should 
suffer the same things, unless they were about to suffer the same. But how were they who were in 
possession of Palestine about to suffer the same things [i.e. exclusion from the rest] unless there were 
some other rest? 


And well did he conclude the argument. For he said not rest but “Sabbath-keeping”; calling the kingdom 
“Sabbath-keeping,” by the appropriate name, and that which they rejoiced in and were attracted by. For 
as, on the Sabbath He commands to abstain from all evil things; and that those things only which relate to 
the Service of God should be done, which things the Priests were wont to accomplish, and whatsoever 
profits the soul, and nothing else; so also [will it be] then. However it is not he who spoke thus, but what? 
( Ver. 10 ), “For he that is entered into his rest, he also hath ceased from his own works, as God [did] from 
His.” As God ceased from His works, he says, so he that hath entered into His rest [hath ceased]. For 
since his discourse to them was concerning rest, and they were desirous to hear when this would be, he 
concluded the argument with this. 


[8.] And [he said] “To-day,” that they might never be without hope. “Exhort one another daily,” he says, 
[“while it is called today,”] that is, even if a man have sinned, as long as it is “To-day,” he has hope: let no 
man then despair so long as he lives. Above all things indeed, he says, “let there not be an evil heart of 
unbelief.” (c. iii. 12.) But even suppose there should be, let no man despair, but let him recover himself; 
for as long as we are in this world, the “To-day” is in season. But here he means not unbelief only, but also 
murmurings: “whose carcasses,” he says, “fell’ in the wilderness.” 


Then, lest any think that they will simply be deprived of rest only, he adds also the punishment, saying (c. 
iv. 12 ), “For the Word of God is quick, and powerful; and sharper than any two-edged sword, and pierceth 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow: and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.” Here he is speaking of Hell and of punishment. “It pierceth” (he says) 
into the secrets of our heart, and cutteth asunder the soul. Here it is not the falling of carcasses nor, as 
there, the being deprived of a country, but of a heavenly kingdom; and being delivered to an everlasting 
hell, and to undying punishment and vengeance. 


( Ch. iii. 13.) “But exhort one another.” Observe the gentleness and mildness [of the expression]: he said 
not “Rebuke,” but “Exhort.” Thus we are required to bear ourselves towards those who are straightened 
by affliction. This he says also in writing to the Thessalonians, “Warn them that are unruly” ( 1 Thess. v. 14 
), but in speaking of the feeble-minded, not so, but what? “Comfort the feeble-minded, support the weak, 
be patient toward all men”; that is, do not cease to hope; do not despair. For he that does not encourage 
one who is straightened by affliction, makes him more hardened. 


[9.] “Lest any of you,” he says, “be hardened by the deceitfulness of sin.” He means either the deceit of 
the devil (for it is indeed a deceit, not to look for the things to come, to think that we are without 
responsibility, and that we shall not pay the penalty for our deeds here, neither will there be a 
resurrection); or in another sense insensibility [or] despairing is deceit. For to say, What is there left? I 
have sinned once for all, I have no hope of recovering myself,’ is deceit. 


Then he suggests hopes to them, saying ( ver. 14 ), “We are made partakers of Christ”; All but saying, He 
that so loved us, He that counted us worthy of so great things, as to make us His Body, will not suffer us to 
perish. Let us consider (he says) of what we have been thought worthy: we and Christ are One: let us not 
then distrust Him. And again, he hints at that which had been said in another place, that “If we suffer, we 
shall also reign with Him.” ( 2 Tim. ii. 12.) For this is [implied in] “We are made partakers,” we partake of 
the same things whereof Christ also partakes. 


He urges them on from the good things; “for we are,” he says, “partakers of Christ.” Then, again, from 
gloomy ones (c. iv. 1 ), “Let us fear, lest at any time a promise being left us of entering into His rest, any 
of you should seem to come short of it.” For that is manifest and confessed. 


( Ch. iii. 9.) “They proved Me,” He says, “and saw My works forty years.” Seest thou that it is not right to 
call God to account, but whether He defend [our cause] or not, to trust Him? For against those [of old] he 
now brings this charge, that “they tempted God.” For he that will have proof either of His power, or of His 
providence, or of His tender care, does not yet believe, either that He is powerful or kind to man. This he 
hints also in writing to these [Hebrews] who probably already wished, in their trials, to obtain experience 
and positive evidence of His power and His providential care for them. Thou seest that in all cases the 
provocation and the angering arises from unbelief. 


What then does he say? (c. iv. 9.) “There remaineth therefore a rest for the people of God.” And see how 
he has summed up the whole argument. “He sware,” saith he, to those former ones, “that they should not 
enter into” the “rest,” and they did not enter in. Then long after their time discoursing to the Jews, he 


says, “Harden not your hearts,” as your fathers, showing that there is another rest. For of Palestine we 
have not to speak: for they were already in possession of it. Nor can he be speaking of the seventh [day]; 
for surely he was not discoursing about that which had taken place long before. It follows therefore that 
he hints at some other, that which is rest indeed. 


[10.] For that is indeed rest, where “pain, sorrow and sighing are fled away” ( Isa. xxxv. 10 ): where there 
are neither cares, nor labors, nor struggle, nor fear stunning and shaking the soul; but only that fear of 
God which is full of delight. There is not, “In the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat thy bread,” nor “thorns 
and thistles” ( Gen. iii. 19, 18 ); no longer, “In sorrow thou shalt bring forth children, and to thy husband 
shall be thy desire and he shall rule over thee.” ( Gen. iii. 16.) All is peace, joy, gladness, pleasure, 
goodness, gentleness. There is no jealousy, nor envy, no sickness, no death whether of the body, or that of 
the soul. There is no darkness nor night; all [is] day, all light, all things are bright. It is not possible to be 
weary, it is not possible to be satiated: we shall always persevere in the desire of good things. 


Would you that I should also give you some image of the condition there? It is impossible. But yet, so far 
as it is possible, I will try to give you some image. Let us look up into the heaven when without any 
intervening cloud it shows forth its crown [of stars]. Then when we have dwelt long on the beauty of its 
appearance, let us think that we too shall have a pavement, not indeed such [as this], but as much more 
beautiful as the gold is than the clay, and [let us think] on the higher roof which is again beyond; then on 
the Angels, the Archangels, the infinite multitude of unbodied powers, the very palace of God itself, the 
Throne of the Father. 


But language is too weak (as I said) to set forth the whole. Experience is necessary, and the knowledge 
which [cometh] by experience. Tell me, how was it (think you) with Adam in Paradise? This course of life is 
far better than that, as much as heaven [is better] than earth. 


[11.] But however let us search after another image still. If it happened that he who now reigns was 
master of the whole world, and then was troubled neither by wars nor by cares, but was honored only and 
lived delicately; and had large tributes, and on every side gold flowed in to him, and he was looked up to, 
what feelings do you think he would have, if he saw that all the wars in all parts of the world had ceased? 
Something such as this will it be. But rather I have not even yet arrived at that image [which I seek]; 
therefore I must search after another too. 


Consider then, I pray you: for as some royal child, so long as he is in the womb, has no sense of anything, 
but should it happen that he suddenly came forth from thence, and ascended the royal throne, not 
gradually, but all at once received possession of all things; so is it as regards this [present] and that 
[future] state. Or, if some captive, having suffered innumerable evils, should be caught up at once to the 
royal throne. 


But not even thus have I attained to the image exactly. For here indeed whatever good things a person 
may obtain, even shouldst thou say the kingdom itself, during the first day indeed his desires are in full 
vigor, and for the second too, and the third, but as time goes on, he continues indeed to have pleasure, but 
not so great. For whatever it be, it always ceases from familiarity with it. But yonder it not only does not 
diminish, but even increases. For consider how great a thing it is, that a soul after departing thither, 
should no longer look for an end of those good things, nor yet change, but increase, and life that has no 
end, and life set free from all danger, and from all despondency and care, full of cheerfulness and 
blessings innumerable. 


For if when we go out into a plain, and there see the soldiers’ tents fixed with curtains, and the spears, 
and helmets, and bosses of the bucklers glittering, we are lifted up with wonder; but if we also chance to 
see the king himself running in the midst or even riding with golden armor, we think we have everything; 
what thinkest thou [it will be] when thou seest the everlasting tabernacles of the saints pitched in heaven? 
(For it is said, “They shall receive you into their everlasting tabernacles”—Luke xvi. 9 ) when thou seest 
each one of them beaming with light above the rays of the sun, not from brass and steel, but from that 
glory whose gleamings the eye of man cannot look upon? And this indeed with respect to the men. But 
what, if one were to speak of the thousands of Angels, of Archangels, of Cherubim, of Seraphim, of 
thrones, of dominions, of principalities, of powers, whose beauty is inimitable, passing all understanding? 


But how far shall I go in pursuing what cannot be overtaken? “For eye hath not seen,” it is said, “nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him.” ( 1 Cor. ii. 9.) Therefore nothing is more pitiable than those who miss, nor anything more blessed 
than those who attain. Let us then be of the blessed, that we may attain to the everlasting good things 
that are in Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom to the Father together with the Holy Ghost be glory, might, 
honor, now and for ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY VII 


HEBREWS IV. 11-13 


“Let us labor therefore to enter into that rest, lest any man fall after the same example of unbelief. For the 
word of God is quick [i.e. living] and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart, neither is there any creature that is not manifest in His sight, but all things are 
naked and opened unto the eyes of Him with whom we have to do.” 


[1.] Faith is indeed great and bringeth salvation, and without it, it is not possible ever to be saved. It 
suffices not however of itself to accomplish this, but there is need of a right conversation also. So that on 
this account Paul also exhorts those who had already been counted worthy of the mysteries; saying, “Let 
us labor to enter into that rest.” “Let us labor” (he says), Faith not sufficing, the life also ought to be 
added thereto, and our earnestness to be great; for truly there is need of much earnestness too, in order 
to go up into Heaven. For if they who suffered so great distress in the Wilderness, were not counted 
worthy of [the promised] land, and were not able to attain [that] land, because they murmured and 
because they committed fornication: how shall we be counted worthy of Heaven, if we live carelessly and 
indolently? We then have need of much earnestness. 


And observe, the punishment does not extend to this only, the not entering in (for he said not, “Let us 
labor to enter into the rest,” lest we fail of so great blessings), but he added what most of all arouses men. 
What then is this? “Lest any man fall, after the same example of unbelief.” What means this? It means that 
we should have our mind, our hope, our expectation, yonder, lest we should fail. For that [otherwise] we 
shall fail, the example shows, “lest [&c.] after the same,” he says. 


[2.] In the next place, lest hearing [the words] “after the same [example],” thou shouldest think that the 
punishment is the same, hear what he adds; “For the Word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, and pierceth even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” In these words he shows that He, the 
Word of God, wrought the former things also, and lives, and has not been quenched. 


Do not then when hearing the Word, think of it lightly. For “He is sharper,” he says, “than a sword.” 
Observe His condescension; and hence consider why the prophets also needed to speak of saber and bow 
and sword. “If ye turn not,” it is said, “He will whet His sword, He hath bent His bow and made it ready.” ( 
Ps. vii. 12.) For if now, after so long a time, and after their being perfected, He cannot smite down by the 
name of the Word alone, but needs these expressions in order to show the superiority [arising] from the 
comparison [of the Gospel with the law]: much more then [of old]. 


“Piercing,” he says, “even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit.” What is this? He hinted at something 
more fearful. Either that He divides the spirit from the soul, or that He pierces even through them 
disembodied, not as a sword through bodies only. Here he shows, that the soul also is punished, and that 
it thoroughly searches out the most inward things, piercing wholly through the whole man. 


“And is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart, neither is there any creature that is not 
manifest in His sight.” In these words most of all he terrified them. For do not (he says) be confident if ye 
still stand fast in the Faith, but without full assurance. He judges the inner heart, for there He passes 
through, both punishing and searching out. 


And why speak I of men? he says. For even if thou speak of Angels, of Archangels, of the Cherubim, of the 
Seraphim, even of any “creature” whatsoever: all things are laid open to that Eye, all things are clear and 
manifest; there is nothing able to escape it; “All things are naked and opened unto the eyes of Him, with 
whom we have to do.” 


But what is “opened” ? [It is] a metaphor from the skins which are drawn off from the victims. For as in 
that case, when a man has killed them, and has drawn aside the skin from the flesh, he lays open all the 
inward parts, and makes them manifest to our eyes; so also do all things lie open before God. And 
observe, I pray thee, how he constantly needs bodily im ages; which arose from the weakness of the 
hearers. For that they were weak, he made plain, when he said that they were “dull,” and “had need of 
milk, not of strong meat.” “All things are naked,” he says, “and opened unto the eyes of Him, with whom 
we have to do.” (c. v. 11, 12.) 


[3.] But what is, “after the same example of unbelief”? As if one should say, why did they of old not see the 
land? They had received an earnest of the power of God; they ought to have believed, but yielding too 
much to fear and imagining nothing great concerning God, and being faint-hearted,—so they perished. 
And there is also something more to be said, as, that after they had accomplished the most part of the 
journey, when they were at the very doors, at the haven itself, they were sunk into the sea. This I fear (he 
says) for you also. This is [the meaning of] “after the same example of unbelief.” 


For that these also [to whom he is writing] had suffered much, he afterwards testifies, saying, “Call to 
mind the former days, in which after that ye had been enlightened, ye endured a great fight of afflictions.” 
(c. x. 32.) Let no man then be faint-hearted, nor fall down near the end through weariness. For there are, 
there are those who at the beginning engage in the fight with the full vigor of zeal; but a little after, not 
being willing to add to all, they lose all. Your forefathers (he says) are sufficient to instruct you not to fall 
into the same [sins], not to suffer the same things which they suffered. This is, “After the same example of 
unbelief.” Let us not faint, he means (which he says also near the end [of the Epistle]. “Lift up the hands 
which hang down, and the feeble knees”): “lest any man,” he says, “fall after the same example.” ( c. xii. 
12.) For this is to fall indeed. 


Then, lest when thou hearest, “any man fall after the same example,” thou shouldest conceive of the same 
death which they also underwent, see what he says: “For the Word of God is quick and powerful and 
sharper than any two-edged sword.” For the Word falls upon the souls of these [men] more severely than 
any sword, causing grievous wounds; and inflicts fatal blows. And of these things he need not give the 
proof, nor establish them by argument, having a history so fearful. For (he would say) what kind of war 
destroyed them? What sort of sword? Did they not fall simply of themselves? For let us not be careless 
because we have not suffered the same things. While “it is called To-day,” it is in our power to recover 
ourselves. 


For lest on hearing the things that belong to the soul we should grow negligent, he adds also what 
concerns the body. For then it is as a king, when his officers are guilty of some great fault, first strips 
them (say) of their command, and after depriving them of their belt, and their rank, and their herald, then 
punishes them: so also in this case the sword of the Spirit works. 


[4.] Next he discourses of the Son, “with whom we have to do,” he says. What is “with whom we have to 
do”? To Him (he would say) we have to render account for the things we have done? Even so. How then 
[must we act] that we fall not, nor be faint-hearted? 


These things indeed (he would say) are sufficient to instruct us. But we have also “a great High Priest, 
that is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God.” Because he added [it], for this reason he went on, 
“For we have not an High Priest who cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” Therefore he 
said above, “In that He hath suffered Himself being tempted, He is able to succor them which are 
tempted.” See then how here also he does the same. And what he says is to this effect: He went (he says) 
the road which we also [are going] now, or rather even a more rugged one. For He had experience of all 
human [sufferings]. 


He had said above “There is no creature that is not manifest in His sight,” intimating His Godhead; then, 
since he had touched on the flesh, he again discourses more condescendingly, saying ( ver. 14 ), “Having 
then a great High Priest, that is passed into the heavens”: and shows that His care is greater and that He 
protects them as His own, and would not have them fall away. For Moses indeed (he says) did not enter 
into the rest, while He [Christ] did enter in. And it is wonderful how he has nowhere stated the same, lest 
they might seem to find an excuse; he however implied it, but that he might not appear to bring an 
accusation against the man, he did not say it openly. For if, when none of these things had been said, they 
yet brought forward these [charges], saying, This man hath spoken against Moses and against the law 
(see Acts xxi. 21, 28 ); much more, if he had said, It is not Palestine but Heaven, would they have said 
stronger things than these. 


[5.] But he attributes not all to the Priest, but requires also what is [to come] from us, I mean our 
profession. For “having,” he says, “a great High Priest, who is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of 
God, let us hold fast our profession” [or “confession” ]. What sort of profession does he mean? That there 
is a Resurrection, that there is a retribution: that there are good things innumerable; that Christ is God, 
that the Faith is right. These things let us profess, these things let us hold fast. For that they are true, is 
manifest from the fact, that the High Priest is within. We have not failed of [our hopes], let us confess; 
although the realities are not present, yet let us confess: if already they were present they were but a lie. 
So that this also is true, that [our good things] are deferred. For our High Priest also is Great. 


Ver. 15. “For we have not an High Priest, who cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” He is 
not (he means) ignorant of what concerns us, as many of the High Priests, who know not those in 
tribulations, nor that there is tribulation at any time. For in the case of men it is impossible that one 
should know the affliction of the afflicted who has not had experience, and gone through the actual 
sensations. Our High Priest endured all things. Therefore He endured first and then ascended, that He 
might be able to sympathize with us. 


But was “in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” Observe how both above he has used the 
word “in like manner,” and here “after the likeness.” (c. ii. 14.) That is, He was persecuted, was spit upon, 
was accused, was mocked at, was falsely informed against, was driven out, at last was crucified. 


“After our likeness, without sin.” In these words another thing also is suggested, that it is possible even 
for one in afflictions to go through them without sin. So that when he says also “in the likeness of flesh” ( 
Rom. viii. 3 ), he means not that He took on Him [merely] “the likeness of flesh,” but “flesh.” Why then did 


he say “in the likeness”? Because he was speaking about “sinful flesh”: for it was “like” our flesh, since in 
nature it was the same with us, but in sin no longer the same. 


[6.] Ver. 16. “Let us come then boldly [with confidence] unto the throne of His grace, that we may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to help in time of need.” 


What “throne of grace” is he speaking of? that royal throne concerning which it is said, “The Lord said 
unto my Lord, Sit Thou on My right hand.” ( Ps. cx. 1.) 


What is “let us come boldly”? Because “we have a sinless High Priest” contending with the world. For, 
saith He, “Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world” ( John xvi. 33 ); for, this is to suffer all things, and 
yet to be pure from sins. Although we (he means) are under sin, yet He is sinless. 


How is it that we should “approach boldly”? Because now it is a throne of Grace, not a throne of 
Judgment. Therefore boldly, “that we may obtain mercy,” even such as we are seeking. For the affair is 
[one of] munificence, a royal largess. 


“And may find grace to help in time of need [for help in due season].” He well said, “for help in time of 
need.” If thou approach now (he means) thou wilt receive both grace and mercy, for thou approachest “in 
due season”; but if thou approach then, no longer [wilt thou receive it]. For then the approach is 
unseasonable, for it is not “then a throne of Grace.” Till that time He sitteth granting pardon, but when 
the end [is come], then He riseth up to judgment. For it is said, “Arise, O God, judge the earth.” ( Ps. Ixxxii. 
8.) (“Let us come boldly,” or he says again having no “evil conscience,” that is, not being in doubt, for such 
an one cannot “come with boldness.”) On this account it is said, “I have heard thee in an accepted time 
and in a day of salvation have I succored thee.” ( 2 Cor. vi. 2.) Since even now for those to find repentance 
who sin after baptism is of grace. 


But lest when thou hearest of an High Priest, thou shouldst think that He standeth, he forthwith leads to 
the throne. But a Priest doth not sit, but stands. Seest thou that [for Him] to be made High Priest, is not of 
nature, but of grace and condescension, and humiliation? 


This is it seasonable for us also now to say, “Let us draw near” asking “boldly”: let us only bring Faith and 
He gives all things. Now is the time of the gift; let no man despair of himself. Then [will be] the time of 
despairing, when the bride-chamber is shut, when the King is come in to see the guests, when they who 
shall be accounted worthy thereof, shall have received as their portion the Patriarch’s bosom: but now it is 
not as yet so. For still are the spectators assembled, still is the contest, still is the prize in suspense. 


[7.] Let us then be earnest. For even Paul saith, “I so run not as uncertainly.” ( 1 Cor. ix. 26.) There is need 
of running, and of running vehemently. He that runneth [a race] seeth none of those that meet him; 
whether he be passing through meadows, or through dry places: he that runneth looketh not at the specta 
tors, but at the prize. Whether they be rich or whether they be poor, whether one mock at him, or praise 
him, whether one insult, or cast stones at him, or plunder his house, whether he see children, or wife, or 
anything whatever. He is occupied in one thing alone, in running, in gaining the prize. He that runneth, 
never standeth still, since even if he slacken a little, he has lost the whole. He that runneth, not only 
slackens nothing before the end, but then even especially straineth his speed. 


This have I spoken for those who say; In our younger days we used discipline, in our younger days we 
fasted, now we are grown old. Now most of all it behooves you to make your carefulness more intense. Do 
not count up to me the old things especially done well: be now youthful and vigorous. For he that runneth 
this bodily race, when gray hairs have overtaken him, probably is not able to run as he did before: for the 
whole contest depends on the body; but thou—wherefore dost thou lessen thy speed? For in this race 
there is need of a soul, a soul thoroughly awakened: and the soul is rather strengthened in old age; then it 
is in its full vigor, then is it in its pride. 


For as the body, so long as it is oppressed by fevers and by one sickness after another, even if it be strong, 
is exhausted, but when it is freed from this attack, it recovers its proper force, so also the soul in youth is 
feverish, and is chiefly possessed by the love of glory, and luxurious living, and sensual lusts, and many 
other imaginations; but old age, when it comes on, drives away all these passions, some through satiety, 
some through philosophy. For old age relaxes the powers of the body, and does not permit the soul to 
make use of them even if it wish, but repressing them as enemies of various kinds, it sets her in a place 
free from troubles and produces a great calm, and brings in a greater fear. 


For if none else does, it is said, yet they who are grown old know, that they are drawing to their end, and 
that they certainly stand near to death. When therefore the desires of this life are withdrawing, and the 
expectation of the judgment-seat is coming on, softening the stubbornness of the soul, does it not become 
more attentive, if one be willing? 


[8.] What then (you allege) when we see old men more intractable than young ones? Thou tellest me of an 
excess of wickedness. For in the case of madmen too, we see them going over precipices, when no man 
pushes them. When therefore, an old man has the diseases of the young, this is an excess of wickedness; 


besides not even in youth would such an one have an excuse: since he is not able to say, “Remember not 
the sins of my youth, and my ignorances.” ( Ps. xxv. 7.) For he who in old age remains the same, shows 
that even in youth, he was what he was not from ignorance, nor from inexperience, nor from the time of 
life, but from slothfulness. For that man may say, “Remember not the sins of my youth, and mine 
ignorances,” who does such things as become an old man, who changes in old age. But if even in age he 
continue the same unseemly courses, how can such an one be worthy of the name of an old man, who has 
no reverence even for the time of life? For he who says, “Remember not the sins of my youth, nor my 
ignorances,” utters this, as one doing right in his old age. Do not then, by the deeds of age, deprive thyself 
also of pardon for the sins of youth. 


For how can what is done be otherwise than unreasonable, and beyond pardon? An old man sits in 
taverns. An old man hurries to horse-races—an old man goes up into theaters, running with the crowd like 
children. Truly it is a shame and a mockery, to be adorned outside with gray hairs, but within to have the 
mind of a child. 


And indeed if a young man insult [him], he immediately puts forward his gray hairs. Reverence them first 
thyself; if however thou dost not reverence thy own even when old, how canst thou demand of the young 
to reverence them? Thou dost not reverence the gray hairs, but puttest them to shame. God hath honored 
thee with whiteness of hairs: He hath given thee high dignity. Why dost thou betray the honor? How shall 
the young man reverence thee, when thou art more wanton than he? For the hoary head is then 
venerable, when it acts worthily of the gray head; but when it plays youth, it will be more ridiculous than 
the young. How then will you old men be able to give these exhortations to the young man when you are 
intoxicated by your disorderliness? 


[9.] I say not these things as accusing the old, but the young. For in my judgment they who act thus even 
if they have come to their hundredth year, are young; just as the young if they be but little children, yet if 
they are sober-minded, are better than the old. And this doctrine is not my own, but Scripture also 
recognizes the same distinction. “For,” it says, “honorable age is not that which standeth in length of time, 
and an unspotted life is old age.” ( Wisd. iv. 8, 9.) 


For we honor the gray hair, not because we esteem the white color above the black, but because it is a 
proof of a virtuous life; and when we see them we conjecture therefrom the inward hoariness. But if men 
continue to do what is inconsistent with the hoary head, they will on that account become the more 
ridiculous. Since we also honor the Emperor, and the purple and the diadem, because they are symbols of 
his office. But if we should see him, with the purple, spitted on, trodden under foot by the guards, seized 
by the throat, cast into prison, torn to pieces, shall we then reverence the purple or the diadem, and not 
rather weep over the pomp itself? Claim not then to be honored for thy hoary head, when thou thyself 
wrongest it. For it ought indeed itself to receive satisfaction from thee, because thou bringest disgrace on 
a form so noble and so honorable. 


We say not these things against all [old persons], nor is our discourse against old age simply (I am not so 
mad as that), but against a youthful spirit bringing dishonor on old age. Nor is it concerning those who 
are grown old that we sorrowfully say these things, but concerning those who disgrace the hoary head. 


For the old man is a king, if you will, and more royal than he who wears the purple, if he master his 
passions, and keep them under subjection, in the rank of guards. But if he be dragged about and thrust 
down from his throne, and become a slave of the love of money, and vainglory, and personal adornment, 
and luxuriousness, and drunkenness, anger, and sensual pleasures, and has his hair dressed out with oil, 
and shows an age insulted by his way of life, of what punishment would not such an one be worthy? 


[10.] But may ye not be such, O young men! for not even for you is there the excuse for sinning. Why so? 
Because it is possible to be old in youth: just as there are youths in old age, so also the reverse. For as in 
the one case the white hair saves no one, so in the other the black is no impediment. For if it is disgraceful 
for the old man to do these things of which I have spoken, much more than for the young man, yet still the 
young man is not freed from accusation. For a young man can have an excuse only, in case he is called to 
the management of affairs, when he is still inexperienced, when he needs time and practice; but no longer 
when it is necessary to display temperance and courage, nor yet when it is needful to keep his property. 


For it sometimes happens that the young man is blamed more than the old. For the one needs much 
service, old age making him feeble: but the other being able, if he will, to provide for himself, what sort of 
excuse should he meet with, when he plunders more than the old, when he remembers injuries, when he 
is contemptuous, when he does not stand forward to protect others more than the old man, when he 
utters many things unseasonably, when he is insolent, when he reviles, when he is drunken? 


And if in the [matter of] chastity he think that he cannot be impleaded, consider that here also he has 
many helps, if he will. For although desire trouble him more violently than it doth the old, yet nevertheless 
there are many things which he can do more than an old man, and so charm that wild beast. What are 
these things? Labors, readings, watchings through the night, fastings. 


[11.] What then are these things to us (one says) who are not monastics? Sayest thou this to me? Say it to 
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Paul, when he says, “Watching with all perseverance and supplication” ( Eph. vi. 18 ), when he says, 
“Make not provision for the flesh, to fulfill the lusts thereof.” ( Rom. xiii. 14.) For surely he wrote not these 
things to solitaries only, but to all that are in cities. For ought the man who lives in the world to have any 
advantage over the solitary, save only the living with a wife? In this point he has allowance, but in others 
none, but it is his duty to do all things equally with the solitary. 


Moreover the Beatitudes [pronounced] by Christ, were not addressed to solitaries only: since in that case 
the whole world would have perished, and we should be accusing God of cruelty. And if these beatitudes 
were spoken to solitaries only, and the secular person cannot fulfill them, yet He permitted marriage, then 
He has destroyed all men. For if it be not possible, with marriage, to perform the duties of solitaries, all 
things have perished and are destroyed, and the [functions] of virtue are shut up in a strait. 


And, how can marriage be honorable, which so hinders us? What then? It is possible, yea very possible, 
even if we have wives, to pursue after virtue, if we will. How? If having “wives,” we “be as though we had 
none,” if we rejoice not over our “possessions,” if we “use the world as not abusing it.” (1 Cor. vii. 29, 31.) 


And if any persons have been hindered by marriage state, let them know that marriage is not the 
hindrance, but their purpose which made an ill use of marriage. Since it is not wine which makes 
drunkenness, but the evil purpose, and the using it beyond due measure. Use marriage with moderation, 
and thou shalt be first in the kingdom, and shalt enjoy all good things, which may we all attain by the 
grace and love of our Lord Jesus Christ with whom to the Father together with the Holy Ghost be glory, 
might, honor, now and for ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY VIII 


HEBREWS V. 1-3 


“For every high priest taken from among men, is ordained for men in things pertaining to God, that he 
may offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins: who can have compassion on the ignorant and on them that 
are out of the way, for that he himself also is compassed with infirmity; and by reason hereof he ought, as 
for the people so also for himself to offer for sins.” 


[1.] The blessed Paul wishes to show in the next place that this covenant is far better than the old. This 
then he does by first laying down remote considerations. For inasmuch as there was nothing bodily or that 
made a show, no temple for instance, nor Holy of Holies, nor Priest with so great apparel, no legal 
observances, but all things higher and more perfect, and there was nothing of bodily things, but all was in 
things spiritual, and things spiritual did not attract the weak, as things bodily; he thoroughly sifts this 
whole matter. 


And observe his wisdom: he makes his beginning from the priest first, and continually calls Him an High 
Priest, and from this first [point] shows the difference [of the two Dispensations]. On this account he first 
of all defines what a Priest is, and shows whether He has any things proper to a Priest, and whether there 
are any signs of priesthood. It was however an objection in his way that He [Christ] was not even well- 
born, nor was He of the sacerdotal tribe, nor a priest on earth. How then was He a Priest? some one may 
say. 


And just as in the Epistle to the Romans having taken up an argument of which they were not easily 
persuaded, that Faith effects that which the labor of the Law could not, nor the sweat of the daily life, he 
betook himself to the Patriarch and referred the whole [question] to that time: so now here also he opens 
out the other path of the Priesthood, showing its superiority from the things which happened before. And 
as, in [the matter of] punishment, he brings before them not Hell alone, but also what happened to their 
fathers, so now here also, he first establishes this position from things present. For it were right indeed 
that earthly things should be proved from heavenly, but when the hearers are weak, the opposite course is 
taken. 


[2.] Up to a certain point he lays down first the things which are common [to Christ and their High 
Priests], and then shows that He is superior. For comparative excellence arises thus, when in some 
respects there is community, in others superiority; otherwise it is no longer comparative. 


“For every High Priest taken from among men,” this is common to Christ; “is ordained for men in things 
pertaining to God,” and this also; “that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices for the people,” and this too, 
[yet] not entirely: what follows however is no longer so: “who can have compassion on the ignorant, and 
on them that are out of the way,” from this point forward is the superiority, “inasmuch as himself also is 
encompassed with infirmity; and by reason hereof he ought as for the people, so also for himself, to offer 
for sins.” 


Then also [there are] other [points]: He is made [Priest] (he says) by Another and does not of Himself 
intrude into [the office]. This too is common ( ver. 4 ), “And no man taketh this honor to himself, but he 
that is called of God as was Aaron.” 


Here again he conciliates them in another point, because He was sent from God: which Christ was wont to 
say throughout to the Jews. “He that sent Me is greater than I,” and, “I came not of Myself.” ( John xii. 49; 
xiv. 28; viii. 42.) 


He appears to me in these words also to hint at the priests of the Jews, as being no longer priests, [but] 
intruders and corrupters of the law of the priesthood; ( ver. 5 ) “So Christ also glorified not Himself to be 
made an High Priest.” 


How then was He appointed (one says)? For Aaron was many times appointed as by the Rod, and when 
the fire came down and destroyed those who wished to intrude into the priesthood. But in this instance, 
on the contrary, they [the Jewish Priests] not only suffered nothing, but even are in high esteem. Whence 
then [His appointment]? He shows it from the prophecy. He has nothing [to allege] perceptible by sense, 
nothing visible. For this cause he affirms it from prophecy, from things future; “But He that said unto Him 
Thou art My Son, to-day have I begotten Thee.” What has this to do with the Son? Yea (he says) it is a 
preparation for His being appointed by God. 


Ver. 6. “As He saith also in another place, Thou art a Priest forever after the order of Melchisedech.” Unto 
whom now was this spoken? 


Who is “after the order of Melchisedech”? No other [than He]. For they all were under the Law, they all 
kept sabbaths, they all were circumcised; one could not point out any other [than Him]. 


[3.] Ver. 7, 8. “Who in the days of His flesh, when He had offered up prayers and supplications with strong 
crying and tears, to Him that was able to save Him from death, and was heard in that He feared; though 
He were a Son, yet learned He obedience by the things which He suffered.” Seest thou that he sets forth 
nothing else than His care and the exceeding greatness of His love? For what means the [expression] 
“with strong crying”? The Gospel nowhere says this, nor that He wept when He prayed, nor yet that He 
uttered a cry. Seest thou that it was a condescension? For he could not [merely] say that He prayed, but 
also “with strong crying.” 


“And was heard,” (he says), “in that He feared; though He were a Son, yet learned He obedience by the 
things which He suffered.” ( Ver. 9, 10 ), “And being made perfect He became the Author of eternal 
salvation unto all them that obey Him: called of God an High Priest after the order of Melchisedech.” 


Be it with “crying,” why also “strong [crying] and tears”? 


“Having offered,” (he says), “and having been heard in that He feared.” What sayest thou? Let the 
Heretics be ashamed. The Son of God “was heard in that He feared.” And what more could any man say 
concerning the prophets? And what sort of connection is there, in saying, “He was heard in that He 
feared, though He were Son, yet learned He obedience by the things which He suffered”? Would any man 
say these things concerning God? Why, who was ever so mad? And who, even if he were beside himself, 
would have uttered these things? “Having been heard,” (he says), “in that He feared, He learned 
obedience by the things which He suffered.” What obedience? He that before this had been obedient even 
unto death, as a Son to His Father, how did He afterwards learn? Seest thou that this is spoken 
concerning the Incarnation? 


Tell me now, did He pray the Father that He might be saved from death? And was it for this cause that He 
was “exceeding sorrowful, and said, If it be possible, let this cup pass from Me”? ( Matt. xxvi. 38, 39.) Yet 
He nowhere prayed the Father concerning His resurrection, but on the contrary He openly declares, 
“Destroy this temple and within three days I will raise it up.” ( John. ii. 19.) And, “I have power to lay 
down My life, and I have power to take it again. No man taketh it from Me, I lay it down of Myself.” ( John 
x. 18.) What then is it; why did He pray? (And again He said, “Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and the Son 
of Man shall be betrayed unto the chief priests and scribes, and they shall condemn Him to death. And 
they shall deliver Him to the Gentiles, to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify Him; and the third day He 
shall rise again” ( Matt. xx. 18, 19 ), and said not, “My Father shall raise Me up again.”) How then did He 
pray concerning this? But for whom did He pray? For those who believed on Him. 


And what he means is this, He is readily listened to.’ For since they had not yet the right opinion 
concerning Him, he said that He was heard. Just as He Himself also when consoling His disciples said, “If 
ye loved Me, ye would rejoice, because I go to My Father” ( John xiv. 28 ), and “My Father is greater than 
I.” But how did He not glorify Himself, He who “made Himself of no reputation” ( Philip. ii. 7 ), He who 
gave Himself up? For, it is said, “He gave Himself” up “for our sins.” (See Gal. i. 4.) And again, “Who gave 
Himself a ransom for us all.” ( 1 Tim. ii. 6.) What is it then? Thou seest that it is in reference to the flesh 
that lowly things are spoken concerning Himself: So also here, “Although He were Son, He was heard in 
that He feared,” it is said. He wishes to show, that the success was of Himself, rather than of God’s favor. 
So great (he says) was His reverence, that even on account thereof God had respect unto Him. 


“He learned,” he saith, to obey God. Here again he shows how great is the gain of sufferings. “And having 
been made perfect,” he says, “He became the Author of salvation to them that obey Him.” (Cf. supra, pp. 
384, 391.) But if He, being the Son, gained obedience from His sufferings, much more shall we. Dost thou 


see how many things he discourses about obedience, that they might be persuaded to it? For it seems to 
me that they would not be restrained. “From the things,” he says, “which He suffered He” continually 
“learned” to obey God. And being “made perfect” through sufferings. This then is perfection, and by this 
means must we arrive at perfection. For not only was He Himself saved, but became to others also an 
abundant supply of salvation. For “being made perfect He became the Author of salvation to them that 
obey Him.” 


[4.] “Being called,” he says, “of God an High Priest after the order of Melchisedech”: ( ver. 11 ) “Of whom 
we have many things to say and hard to be uttered [or explained].” When he was about to proceed to the 
difference of the Priesthood, he first reproves them, pointing out both that such great condescension was 
“milk,” and that it was because they were children that he dwelt longer on the lowly subject, relating to 
the flesh, and speaks [about Him] as about any righteous man. And see, he neither kept silence as to the 
doctrine altogether, nor did he utter it; that on the one hand, he might raise their thoughts, and persuade 
them to be perfect, and that they might not be deprived of the great doctrines; and on the other, that he 
might not overwhelm their minds. 


“Of whom,” he says, “we have many things to say and hard to be explained, seeing ye are dull of hearing.” 
Because they do not hear, the doctrine is “hard to be explained.” For when one has to do with men who do 
not go along with him nor mind the things that are spoken, he cannot well explain the subject to them. 


But perhaps some one of you that stand here, is puzzled, and thinks it a hard case, that owing to the 
Hebrews, he himself is hindered from hearing the more perfect doctrines. Nay rather, I think that perhaps 
here also except a few, there are many such [as they], so that this may be said concerning yourselves also: 
but for the sake of those few I will speak. 


Did he then keep entire silence, or did he resume the subject again in what follows; and do the same as in 
the Epistle to the Romans? For there too, when he had first stopped the mouths of the gainsayers, and 
said, “Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against God?” ( Rom. ix. 20 ), he then subjoined the 
solution. And for my own part I think that he was not even altogether silent, and yet did not speak it out, 
in order to lead the hearers to a longing [for the knowledge]. For having mentioned [the subject], and said 
that certain great things were stored up in the doctrine, see how he frames his reproof in combination 
with panegyric. 


For this is ever a part of Paul’s wisdom, to mix painful things with kind ones. Which he also does in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, saying, “Ye did run well; who did hinder you?” ( Gal. v. 7.) And, “Have ye suffered 
so many things in vain? if it be yet in vain” ( Gal. iii. 4 ), and, “I have confidence in you in the Lord.” ( Gal. 
v. 10.) Which he says also to these [Hebrews], “But we are persuaded better things of you, and things that 
accompany Salvation.” ( c. vi. 9.) For these two things he effects, he does not overstrain them, nor suffer 
them to fall back; for if the examples of others are sufficient to arouse the hearer, and to lead him to 
emulation; when a man has himself for an example and is bidden to emulate himself, the possibility 
follows at the same time. He therefore shows this also, and does not suffer them to fall back as men 
utterly condemned, nor as being alway evil, but [says] that they were once even good; ( ver. 12 ) for “when 
for the time ye ought to be teachers,” he says. Here he shows that they had been believers a long while, 
and he shows also that they ought to instruct others. 


[5.] At all events observe him continually travailing to introduce the discourse concerning the High Priest, 
and still putting it off. For hear how he began: “Having a great High Priest that is passed into the 
heavens” (c. iv. 14 ); and omitting to say how He was great, he says again, “For every High Priest taken 
from among men, is appointed for men in things pertaining to God.” (c. v. 1.) And again, “So Christ also 
glorified not Himself to be made an High Priest.” ( c. v. 5 ) And again after saying, “Thou art a Priest for 
ever after the order of Melchisedech” (c. v. 6 ), he again puts off [the subject], saying, “Who in the days of 
His Flesh offered prayers and supplications.” ( c. v. 7.) When therefore he had been so many times 
repulsed, he says, as if excusing himself, The blame is with you. Alas! how great a difference! When they 
ought to be teaching others, they are not even simply learners, but the last of learners. ( Ver. 12 ), “For 
when for the time ye ought to be teachers, ye have need again that some one teach you again which be 
the first principles of the oracles of God.” Here he means the Human Nature [of Christ]. For as in external 
literature it is necessary to learn the elements first, so also here they were first taught concerning the 
human nature. 


Thou seest what is the cause of his uttering lowly things. So Paul did to the Athenians also, discoursing 
and saying, “The times of this ignorance God winked at: but now commandeth all men everywhere to 
repent, because He hath appointed a day in the which He will judge the world in righteousness by that 
Man whom He hath ordained, whereof He hath given assurance unto all men, in that He hath raised Him 
from the dead.” ( Acts xvii. 30, 31 .) Therefore, if he says anything lofty, he expresses it briefly, while the 
lowly statements are scattered about in many parts of the Epistle. And thus too he shows the lofty; since 
the very lowliness [of what is said] forbids the suspicion that these things relate to the Divine Nature. So 
here also the safe ground was kept. 


But what produces this dullness? This he pointed out especially in the Epistle to the Corinthians, saying, 
“For whereas there is among you envy and strife and divisions, are ye not carnal?” ( 1 Cor. iii. 3.) But 


observe, I beseech you, his great wisdom, how he always deals according to the distempers before him. 
For there the weakness arose more from ignorance, or rather from sin; but here not from sins only, but 
also from continual afflictions. Wherefore he also uses expressions calculated to show the difference, not 
saying, “ye are become carnal,” but “dull”: in that case “carnal,” but in this the pain is greater. For they 
[the Corinthians] indeed were not able to endure [his reproof], because they were carnal: but these were 
able. For in saying, “Seeing ye are become dull of hearing” (c. v. 11 ), he shows that formerly they were 
sound in health, and were strong, fervent in zeal, which he also afterwards testifies respecting them. 


[6.] “And are become such as have need of milk, not of strong meat.” He always calls the lowly doctrine 
“milk,” both in this place and in the other. “When,” he says, “for [i.e. “because of”] the time ye ought to be 
teachers”: because of that very thing, namely the time, for which ye ought especially to be strong, for this 
especially ye are become backsliding. Now he calls it “milk,” on account of its being suited to the more 
simple. But to the more perfect it is injurious, and the dwelling on these things is hurtful. So that it is not 
fitting that matters of the Law should be introduced now or the comparison made from them, [such as] 
that He was an High Priest, and offered sacrifice, and needed crying and supplication. Wherefore see how 
these things are unhealthful to “us”; but at that time they nourished them being by no means unhealthful 
to them. 


So then the oracles of God are true nourishment. “For I will give unto them,” he saith, “not a famine of 
bread, nor a thirst of water, but a famine of hearing the word of the Lord.” ( Amos viii. 11.) 


“T gave you milk to drink, and not meat” ( 1 Cor. iii. 2 ); He did not say, I fed you, showing that such 
[nourishment] as this is not food, but that [the case is] like that of little children who cannot be fed with 
bread. For such have not drink given them, but their food is to them instead of drink. 


Moreover he did not say, “ye have need,” but “ye are become such as have need of milk and not of strong 
meat.” That is, ye willed [it]; ye have reduced yourselves to this, to this need. 


Ver. 13. “For every one that partaketh of milk is unskilled in the word of righteousness: for he is a babe.” 
What is “the Word [doctrine] of righteousness”? He seems to me here to hint at conduct also. That which 
Christ also said, “Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees” 
( Matt. v. 20 ), this he says likewise, “unskilled in the word of righteousness,” that is, he that is unskilled 
in the philosophy that is above, is unable to embrace a perfect and exact life. Or else by “righteousness” 
he here means Christ, and the high doctrine concerning Him. 


That they then were “become dull,” he said; but from what cause, he did not add, leaving it to themselves 
to know it, and not wishing to make his discourse hard to bear. But in the case of the Galatians he both 
“marveled” ( Gal. i. 6 ) and “stood in doubt” ( Gal. iv. 20 ), which tends much more to encourage, as [it is 
the language] of one who would never have expected that this should happen. For this is [what] the 
doubting [implies]. 


Thou seest that there is another infancy, Thou seest that there is another full age. Let us become of “full 
age” in this sense: It is in the power even of those who are children, and the young to come to that “full 
age”: for it is not of nature, but of virtue. 


[7.] Ver. 14. “But strong meat belongeth to them that are of full age [perfect], even them who by reason of 
use have their senses exercised to discern both good and evil.” Those had not “their senses exercised,” 
nor did they “know good and evil.” He is not speaking now concerning life [conduct], when he says “to 
discern good and evil,” for this is possible and easy for every man to know, but concerning doctrines that 
are wholesome and sublime, and those that are corrupted and low. The babe knows not how to distinguish 
bad and good food. Oftentimes at least it even puts dirt into its mouth, and takes what is hurtful; and it 
does all things without judgment; but not [so] the full grown man. Such [babes] are they who lightly listen 
to everything, and give up their ears indiscriminately: which seems to me to blame these [Hebrews] also, 
as being lightly “carried about,” and now giving themselves to these, now to those. Which he also hinted 
near the end [of the Epistle], saying, “Be not carried aside by divers and strange doctrines.” ( c. xiii. 9.) 
This is the meaning of “to discern good and evil.” “For the mouth tasteth meat, but the soul trieth words.” 
( Job xxxiv. 3.) 


[8.] Let us then learn this lesson. Do not, when thou hearest that a man is not a Heathen nor a Jew, 
straightway believe him to be a Christian; but examine also into all the other points; for even 
Manichezeans, and all the heresies, have put on this mask, in order thus to deceive the more simple. But if 
we “have the senses” of the soul “exercised to discern both good and evil,” we are able to discern such 
[teachers]. 


But how do our “senses” become “exercised”? By continual hearing; by experience of the Scriptures. For 
when we set forth the error of those [Heretics], and thou hearest today and to-morrow; and provest that it 
is not right, thou hast learnt the whole, thou hast known the whole: and even if thou shouldest not 
comprehend to-day, thou wilt comprehend to-morrow. 


“That have,” he says, their “senses exercised.” Thou seest that it is needful to exercise our hearing by 


divine studies, so that they may not sound strangely. “Exercised,” saith he, “for discerning,” that is, to be 
skilled. 


One man says, that there is no Resurrection; and another looks for none of the things to come; another 
says there is a different God; another that He has His beginning from Mary. And see at once how they 
have all fallen away from want of moderation, some by excess, others by defect. As for instance, the first 
Heresy of all was that of Marcion; this introduced another different God, who has no existence. See the 
excess. After this that of Sabellius, saying that the Son and the Spirit and the Father are One. Next that of 
Marcellus and Photinus, setting forth the same things. Moreover that of Paul of Samosata, saying that He 
had His beginning from Mary. Afterwards that of the Manicheeans; for this is the most modern of all. After 
these the heresy of Arius. And there are others too. 


And on this account have we received the Faith, that we might not be compelled to attack innumerable 
heresies, and to deal with them, but whatever any man might have endeavored either to add or take away, 
that we might consider spurious. For as those who give the standards do not oblige [people] to busy 
themselves about measures innumerable, but bid them keep to what is given them; so also in the case of 
doctrines. 


[9.] But no man is willing to give heed to the Scriptures. For if we did give heed, not only should we not be 
ourselves entangled by deceit, but we should also set others free who are deceived, and should draw them 
out of dangers. For the strong soldier is not only able to help himself, but also to protect his comrade, and 
to free him from the malice of the enemy. But as it is, some do not even know that there are any 
Scriptures. Yet the Holy Spirit indeed made so many wise provisions in order that they might be safely 
kept. 


And look at it from the first, that ye may learn the unspeakable love of God. He inspired the blessed 
Moses; He engraved the tables, He detained him on the mount forty days; and again as many [more] to 
give the Law. And after this He sent prophets who suffered woes innumerable. War came on; they slew 
them all, they cut them to pieces, the books were burned. Again, He inspired another admirable man to 
publish them, Ezra I mean, and caused them to be put together from the remains. And after this He 
arranged that they should be translated by the seventy. They did translate them. Christ came, He receives 
them; the Apostles disperse them among men. Christ wrought signs and wonders. 


What then after so great painstaking? The Apostles also wrote, even as Paul likewise said, “they were 
written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the world are come.” ( 1 Cor. x. 11.) And again Christ 
said, “Ye do err not knowing the Scriptures” ( Matt. xxii. 29 ): and again Paul said, “That through patience 
and comfort of the Scriptures we may have hope.” ( Rom. xv. 4.) And again, “All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable.” ( 2 Tim. iii. 16.) And “let the word of Christ dwell in you richly.” ( 
Col. iii. 16.) And the prophet, “he shall meditate in His Law day and night” ( Ps. i. 2 ), and again in another 
place, “Let all thy communication be in the law of the Most High.” ( Ecclus. ix. 15.) And again, “How 
sweet are Thy words unto my throat.” (He said not to my hearing, but to my “throat”); “more than honey 
and the honeycomb to my mouth.” ( Ps. cxix. 103.) And Moses says, “Thou shalt meditate in them 
continually, when thou risest up, when thou sittest, when thou liest down.” ( Deut. vi. 7.) “Be in them” ( 1 
Tim. iv. 15 ), saith he. And innumerable things one might say concerning them. But notwithstanding, after 
so many things there are some who do not even know that there are Scriptures at all. For this cause, 
believe me, nothing sound, nothing profitable comes from us. 


[10.] Yet, if any one wished to learn military affairs, of necessity he must learn the military laws. And if 
any one sought to learn navigation or carpentry or anything else, of necessity he must learn the 
[principles] of the art. But in this case they will not do anything of the kind, although this is a science 
which needs much wakeful attention. For that it too is an art which needs teaching, hear the prophet 
saying, “Come, ye children, hearken unto me, I will teach you the fear of the Lord.” ( Ps. xxxiv. 11.) It 
follows therefore certainly that the fear of God needs teaching. Then he says, “What man is he that 
desireth life?” ( Ps. xxxiv. 12.) He means the life yonder; and again, “Keep thy tongue from evil and thy lips 
from speaking guile; de part from evil and do good, seek peace and pursue it.” ( Ps. xxxiv. 13, 14.) 


Do you know indeed who said these things, a prophet or a historian, or an apostle, or an evangelist? For 
my own part I do not think you do, except a few. Yea and these themselves again, if we bring forward a 
testimony from some other place, will be in the same case as the rest of you. For see, I repeat the same 
statement expressed in other words. “Wash ye, make you clean, put away your wickedness from your 
souls before Mine eyes, learn to do well, seek out judgment. Keep thy tongue from evil, and do good: learn 
to do well.” (Isa. i. 16, 17.) Thou seest that virtue needs to be taught? For this one says, “I will teach you 
the fear of the Lord,” and the other, “Learn to do well.” 


Now then do you know where these words are? For myself I do not think you do, except a few. And yet 
every week these things are read to you twice or even three times: and the reader when he goes up [to 
the desk] first says whose the book is, [the book] of such a prophet, and then says what he says, so that it 
shall be more intelligible to you and you may not only know the contents of the Book, but also the reason 
of the writings, and who spake these things. But all in vain; all to no purpose. For your zeal is spent on 
things of this life, and of things spiritual no account is made. Therefore not even those matters turn out 


according to your wishes, but there also are many difficulties. For Christ says, “Seek ye the Kingdom of 
God, and all these things shall be added unto you.” ( Matt. vi. 33.) These things He said, shall also be 
given in the way of addition: but we have inverted the order and seek the earth and the good things which 
are in the earth, as if those other [heavenly] things were to be given us in addition. Therefore we have 
neither the one nor the other. Let us then at last wake up and become coveters of the things which shall 
be hereafter; for so these also will follow. For it is not possible that he who seeks the things that relate to 
God, should not also attain human [blessings]. It is the declaration of the Truth itself which says this. Let 
us not then act otherwise, but let us hold fast to the counsel of Christ, lest we fail of all. But God is able to 
give you compunction and to make you better, in Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom to the Father together 
with the Holy Ghost be glory, power, honor, now and for ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY IX 


HEBREWS VI. 1-3 


“Therefore leaving the principles of the Doctrine of Christ, let us go on unto perfection, not laying again 
the foundation of repentance from dead works, and of faith toward God; of the doctrine of baptisms, and 
of laying on of hands; and of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal judgment. And this we will do, if God 
permit.” 


[1.] You have heard how much Paul found fault with the Hebrews for wishing to be always learning about 
the same things. And with good reason: “For when for the time ye ought to be teachers, ye have need 
again that some one teach you the elements of the first principles of the oracles of God.” (c. v. 12.) 


I am afraid that this might fitly be said to you also, that “when for the time ye ought to be teachers,” ye do 
not maintain the rank of learners, but ever hearing the same things, and on the same subjects, you are in 
the same condition as if you heard no one. And if any man should question you, no one will be able to 
answer, except a very few who may soon be counted. 


But this is no trifling loss. For oftentimes when the teacher wishes to go on further, and to touch on higher 
and more mysterious themes, the want of attention in those who are to be taught prevents. 


For just as in the case of a grammar-master, if a boy though hearing continually the first elements does 
not master them, it will be necessary for him to be continually dinning the same things into the boy, and 
he will not leave off teaching, until the boy has been able to learn them accurately; for it is great folly to 
lead him on to other things, without having put the first well into him; so too in the Church, if while we 
constantly say the same things you learn nothing more, we shall never cease saying the same things. 


For if our preaching were a matter of display and ambition, it would have been right to jump from one 
subject to another and change about continually, taking no thought for you, but only for your applauses. 
But since we have not devoted our zeal to this, but our labors are all for your profit, we shall not cease 
discoursing to you on the same subjects, till you succeed in learning them. For I might have said much 
about Gentile superstition, and about the Manicheeans, and about the Marcionists, and by the grace of 
God have given them heavy blows, but this sort of discourse is out of season. For to those who do not yet 
know accurately their own affairs, to those who have not yet learned that to be covetous is evil, who 
would utter such discourses as those, and lead them on to other subjects before the time? 


We then shall not cease to say the same things, whether ye be persuaded or not. We fear however, that by 
continually saying the same things, if ye hearken not, we may make the condemnation heavier for the 
disobedient. 


I must not however say this in regard to you all; for I know many who are benefited by their coming here, 
who might with justice cry out against those others, as insidiously injuring them by their ignorance and 
inattention. But not even so will they be injured. For hearing the same things continually is useful even to 
those who know them, since by often hearing what we know we are more deeply affected. We know, for 
instance, that Humility is an excellent thing, and that Christ often discoursed about it; but when we listen 
to the words themselves and the reflections made upon them, we are yet more affected, even if we hear 
them ten thousand times. 


[2.] It is then a fitting time for us also to say now to you, “Wherefore leaving the beginning of the doctrine 
of Christ, let us go unto perfection.” 


What is “the beginning of the doctrine”? He goes on to state it himself, saying, “not laying again” (these 
are his words) “the foundation of repentance from dead works, and faith toward God, of the doctrine of 
baptisms and of laying on of hands, of the resurrection of the dead, and of eternal judgment.” 


But if this be “the Beginning,” what else is our doctrine save to repent “from dead works,” and through 
the Spirit to receive “the faith,” in “the resurrection of the dead, and eternal judgment”? But what is “the 
Beginning”? “The Beginning,” he says, is nothing else than this, when there is not a strict life. For as it is 
necessary to instruct one who is entering on the study of grammar, in the Elements first, so also must the 


Christian know these things accurately, and have no doubt concerning them. And should he again have 
need of teaching, he has not yet the foundation. For one who is firmly grounded ought to be fixed and to 
stand steady, and not be moved about. But if one who has been catechised and baptized is going ten years 
afterwards to hear again about the Faith, and that we ought to “believe” in “the resurrection of the dead,” 
he does not yet have the foundation, he is again seeking after the beginning of the Christian religion. For 
that the Faith is the foundation, and the rest the building, hear him [the Apostle] saying; “I have laid the 
foundation and another buildeth thereupon.” ( 1 Cor. iii. 10.) “If any man build upon this foundation, gold, 
silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble.” ( 1 Cor. iii. 12.) 


“Not laying again” (he says) “the foundation of repentance from dead works.” 


[3.] But what is, “let us go on unto perfection”? Let us henceforth proceed (he means) even to the very 
roof, that is, let us have the best life. For as in the case of the letters the Alpha involves the whole, and as 
the foundation, the whole building, so also does full assurance concerning the Faith involve purity of life. 
And without this it is not possible to be a Christian, as without foundations there can be no building; nor 
skill in literature without the letters. Still if one should be always going round about the letters, or if about 
the foundation, not about the building, he will never gain anything. 


Do not however think that the Faith is depreciated by being called elementary: for it is indeed the whole 
power: for when he says, “For every one that useth milk is unskilled in the word of righteousness, for he is 
a babe” (c. v. 13 ), it is not this which he calls “milk.” But to be still doubting about these things is [a sign] 
of a mind feeble, and needing many discourses. For these are the wholesome doctrines. For we call him “a 
perfect man” [i.e. “of full age”] who with the faith has a right life; but if any one have faith, yet does evil, 
and is in doubt concerning [the faith] itself, and brings disgrace on the doctrine, him we shall with reason 
call “a babe,” in that he has gone back again to the beginning. So that even if we have been ten thousand 
years in the faith, yet are not firm in it, we are babes; when we show a life not in conformity with it; when 
we are still laying a foundation. 


[4.] But besides [their way of] life he brings another charge also against these [Hebrews], as being shaken 
to and fro, and needing “to lay a foundation of repentance from dead works.” For he who changes from 
one to another, giving up this, and choosing that, ought first to condemn this, and to be separated from 
the system, and then to pass to the other. But if he intends again to lay hold on the first, how shall he 
touch the second? 


What then of the Law (he says)? We have condemned it, and again we run back to it. This is not a shifting 
about, for here also [under the Gospel] we have a law. “Do we then” (he says) “make void the law through 
faith? God forbid, yea we establish the Law.” ( Rom. iii. 31.) I was speaking concerning evil deeds. For he 
that intends to pursue virtue ought to condemn wickedness first, and then go in pursuit of it. For 
repentance cannot prove them clean. For this cause they were straightway baptized, that what they were 
unable to accomplish by themselves, this might be effected by the grace of Christ. Neither then does 
repentance suffice for purification, but men must first receive baptism. At all events, it was necessary to 
come to baptism, having condemned the sins thereby and given sentence against them. 


But what is “the doctrine of baptisms”? Not as if there were many baptisms, but one only. Why then did he 
express it in the plural? Because he had said, “not laying again a foundation of repentance.” For if he 
again baptized them and catechised them afresh, and having been baptized at the beginning they were 
again taught what things ought to be done and what ought not, they would remain perpetually 
incorrigible. 


“And of laying on of hands.” For thus did they receive the Spirit, “when Paul had laid his hands on them” ( 
Acts xix. 6 ), it is said. 


“And of the resurrection of the dead.” For this is both effected in baptism, and is affirmed in the 
confession. 


“And of eternal judgment.” But why does he say this? Because it was likely that, having already believed, 
they would either be shaken [from their faith], or would lead evil and slothful lives, he says, “be wakeful.” 


It is not open to them to say, If we live slothfully we will be baptized again, we will be catechised again, 
we will again receive the Spirit; even if now we fall from the faith, we shall be able again by being 
baptized, to wash away our sins, and to attain to the same state as before. Ye are deceived (he says) in 
supposing these things. 


[5.] Ver. 4, 5. “For it is impossible for those who were once enlightened and have tasted of the heavenly 
gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word of God, and the powers 
of the world to come, if they shall fall away, to renew them again unto repentance, crucifying to 
themselves the Son of God afresh, and putting Him to an open shame.” 


And see how putting them to shame, and forbiddingly he begins. “Impossible.” No longer (he says) expect 
that which is not possible; (For he said not, It is not seemly, or, It is not expedient, or, It is not lawful, but 


“Impossible,” so as to cast [them] into despair), if ye have once been altogether enlightened. 


Then he adds, “and have tasted of the heavenly gift. If ye have tasted” (he says) “of the heavenly gift,” 
that is, of forgiveness. “And been made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and tasted the good word of God” (he 
is speaking here of the doctrine) “and the powers of the world to come” (what powers is he speaking of? 
either the working of miracles, or “the earnest of the Spirit’—2 Cor. i. 22 ) “and have fallen away, to 
renew them again unto repentance, seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh and put Him 
to an open shame.” “Renew them,” he says, “unto repentance,” that is, by repentance, for unto 
repentance is by repentance. What then, is repentance excluded? Not repentance, far from it! But the 
renewing again by the laver. For he did not say, “impossible” to be renewed “unto repentance,” and stop, 
but added how “impossible, [by] crucifying afresh.” 


To “be renewed,” that is, to be made new, for to make men new is [the work] of the laver only: for (it is 
said) “thy youth shall be renewed as the eagle’s.” ( Ps. ciii. 5.) But it is [the work of] repentance, when 
those who have been made new, have afterwards become old through sins, to set them free from this old 
age, and to make them strong. To bring them to that former brightness however, is not possible; for there 
the whole was Grace. 


[6.] “Crucifying to themselves,” he says, “the Son of God afresh, and putting Him to an open shame.” 
What he means is this. Baptism is a Cross, and “our old man was crucified with [Him]” ( Rom. vi. 6 ), for 
we were “made conformable to the likeness of His death” ( Rom. vi. 5; Philip. iii. 10 ), and again, “we were 
buried therefore with Him by baptism into death.” ( Rom. vi. 4 .) Wherefore, as it is not possible that 
Christ should be crucified a second time, for that is to “put Him to an open shame.” For “if death shall no 
more have dominion over Him” ( Rom. vi. 9 ), if He rose again, by His resurrection becoming superior to 
death; if by death He wrestled with and overcame death, and then is crucified again, all those things 
become a fable and a mockery. He then that baptizeth a second time, crucifies Him again. 


But what is “crucifying afresh”? [It is] crucifying over again. For as Christ died on the cross, so do we in 
baptism, not as to the flesh, but as to sin. Behold two deaths. He died as to the flesh; in our case the old 
man was buried, and the new man arose, made conformable to the likeness of His death. If therefore it is 
necessary to be baptized [again ], it is necessary that this same [Christ] should die again. For baptism is 
nothing else than the putting to death of the baptized, and his rising again. 


And he well said, “crucifying afresh unto themselves.” For he that does this, as having forgotten the 
former grace, and ordering his own life carelessly, acts in all respects as if there were another baptism. It 
behooves us therefore to take heed and to make ourselves safe. 


[7.] What is, “having tasted of the heavenly gift”? it is, “of the remission of sins”: for this is of God alone to 
bestow, and the grace is a grace once for all. “What then? shall we continue in sin that grace may abound? 
Far from it!” ( Rom. vi. 1, 2.) But if we should be always going to be saved by grace we shall never be 
good. For where there is but one grace, and we are yet so indolent, should we then cease sinning if we 
knew that it is possible again to have our sins washed away? For my part I think not. 


He here shows that the gifts are many: and to explain it, Ye were counted worthy (he says) of so great 
forgiveness; for he that was sitting in darkness, he that was at enmity, he that was at open war, that was 
alienated, that was hated of God, that was lost, he having been suddenly enlightened, counted worthy of 
the Spirit, of the heavenly gift, of adoption as a son, of the kingdom of heaven, of those other good things, 
the unspeakable mysteries; and who does not even thus become better, but while indeed worthy of 
perdition, obtained salvation and honor, as if he had successfully accomplished great things; how could he 
be again baptized? 


On two grounds then he said that the thing was impossible, and he put the stronger last: first, because he 
who has been deemed worthy of such [blessings], and who has betrayed all that was granted to him, is not 
worthy to be again renewed; neither is it possible that [Christ] should again be crucified afresh: for this is 
to “put Him to an open shame.” 


There is not then any second laver: there is not [indeed]. And if there is, there is also a third, and a fourth; 
for the former one is continually disannulled by the later, and this continually by another, and so on 
without end. 


“And tasted,” he says, “the good word of God”; and he does not unfold it; “and the powers of the world to 
come,” for to live as Angels and to have no need of earthly things, to know that this is the means of our 
introduction to the enjoyment of the worlds to come; this may we learn through the Spirit, and enter into 
those sacred recesses. 


What are “the powers of the world to come”? Life eternal, angelic conversation. Of these we have already 
received the earnest through our Faith from the Spirit. Tell me then, if after having been introduced into a 
palace, and entrusted with all things therein, thou hadst then betrayed all, wouldest thou have been 
entrusted with them again? 


[8.] What then (you say)? Is there no repentance? There is repentance, but there is no second baptism: 
but repentance there is, and it has great force, and is able to set free from the burden of his sins, if he 
will, even him that hath been baptized much in sins, and to establish in safety him who is in danger, even 
though he should have come unto the very depth of wickedness. And this is evident from many places. 
“For,” says one, “doth not he that falleth rise again? or he that turneth away, doth not he turn back to 
[God]?” ( Jer. viii. 4.) It is possible, if we will, that Christ should be formed in us again: for hear Paul 
saying, “My little children of whom I travail in birth again, until Christ be formed in you.” ( Gal. iv. 19.) 
Only let us lay hold on repentance. 


For behold the love of God to man! We ought on every ground to have been punished at the first; in that 
having received the natural law, and enjoyed innumerable blessings, we have not acknowledged our 
Master, and have lived an unclean life. Yet He not only has not punished us, but has even made us 
partakers of countless blessings, just as if we had accomplished great things. Again we fell away, and not 
even so does He punish us, but has given medicine of repentance, which is sufficient to put away and blot 
out all our sins; only if we knew the nature of the medicine, and how we ought to apply it. 


What then is the medicine of Repentance and how is it made up? First, of the condemnation of our own 
sins; “For” (it is said) “mine iniquity have I not hid” ( Ps. xxxii. 5 ); and again, “I will confess against myself 
my lawlessness unto the Lord, and Thou forgavest the iniquity of my heart.” And “Declare thou at the first 
thy sins, that thou mayest be justified.” ( Isa. xliii. 26.) And, “The righteous man is an accuser of himself at 
the first speaking.” ( Prov. xviii. 17 .) 


Secondly, of great humbleness of mind: For it is like a golden chain; if one have hold of the beginning, all 
will follow. Because if thou confess thy sin as one ought to confess, the soul is humbled. For conscience 
turning it on itself causeth it to be subdued. 


Other things too must be added to humbleness of mind if it be such as the blessed David knew, when he 
said, “A broken and a contrite heart God will not despise.” ( Ps. li. 17.) For that which is broken does not 
rise up, does not strike, but is ready to be ill-treated and itself riseth not up. Such is contrition of heart: 
though it be insulted, though it be evil entreated, it is quiet, and is not eager for vengeance. 


And after humbleness of mind, there is need of intense prayers, of many tears, tears by day, and tears by 
night: for, he says, “every night, will I wash my bed, I will water my couch with my tears. I am weary with 
my groaning.” ( Ps. vi. 6.) And again, “For I have eaten ashes as it were bread, and mingled my drink with 
weeping.” ( Ps. cii. 9.) 


And after prayer thus intense, there is need of much almsgiving: for this it is which especially gives 
strength to the medicine of repentance. And as there is a medicine among the physicians’ helps which 
receives many herbs, but one is the essential, so also in case of repentance this is the essential herb, yea, 
it may be everything. For hear what the Divine Scripture says, “Give alms, and all things shall be clean.” ( 
Luke xi. 41 .) And again, “By alms-giving and acts of faithfulness sins are purged away.” ( Prov. xvi. 6.) 
And, “Water will quench a flaming fire, and alms will do away with great sins.” ( Ecclus. iii. 30.) 


Next not being angry with any one, not bearing malice; the forgiving all their trespasses. For, it is said, 
“Man retaineth wrath against man, and yet seeketh healing from the Lord.” ( Ecclus. xxviii. 3.) “Forgive 
that ye may be forgiven.” ( Mark xi. 25.) 


Also, the converting our brethren from their wandering. For, it is said, “Go thou, and convert thy brethren, 
that thy sins may be forgiven thee.” And from one’s being in close relations with the priests, “and if,” it is 
said, “a man hath committed sins it shall be forgiven him.” ( Jas. v. 15.) To stand forward in defense of 
those who are wronged. Not to retain anger: to bear all things meekly. 


[9.1 Now then, before you learned that it is possible to have our sins washed away by means of 
repentance, were ye not in an agony, because there is no second laver, and were ye not in despair of 
yourselves? But now that we have learned by what means repentance and remission is brought to a 
successful issue, and that we shall be able entirely to escape, if we be willing to use it aright, what 
forgiveness can we possibly obtain, if we do not even enter on the thought of our sins? since if this were 
done, all would be accomplished. 


For as he who enters the door, is within; so he who reckons up his own evils will also certainly come to get 
them cured. But should he say, I am a sinner, without reckoning them up specifically, and saying, This and 
this sin have I committed, he will never leave off, confessing indeed continually, but never caring in 
earnest for amendment. For should he have laid down a beginning, all the rest will unquestionably follow 
too, if only in one point he have shown a beginning: for in every case the beginning and the preliminaries 
are difficult. This then let us lay as a foundation, and all will be smooth and easy. 


Let us begin therefore, I entreat you, one with making his prayers intense: another with continual 
weeping: another with downcast countenance. For not even is this, which is so small, unprofitable: for “I 
saw” (it is said) “that he was grieved and went downcast, and I healed his ways.” ( Isa. lvii. 17, 18.) 


But let us all humble our own souls by alms-giving and forgiving our neighbors their trespasses, by not 
remembering injuries, nor avenging ourselves. If we continually reflect on our sins, no external 
circumstances can make us elated: neither riches, nor power, nor authority, nor honor; nay, even should 
we sit in the imperial chariot itself, we shall sigh bitterly: Since even the blessed David was a King, and 
yet he said, “Every night I will wash my bed,” [&c.] ( Ps. vi. 6 ): and he was not at all hurt by the purple 
robe and the diadem: he was not puffed up; for he knew himself to be a man, and inasmuch as his heart 
had been made contrite, he went mourning. 


[10.] For what are all things human? Ashes and dust, and as it were spray before the wind; a smoke and a 
shadow, and a leaf driven here and there; and a flower; a dream, and a tale, and a fable, wind and air 
vainly puffed out and wasting away; a feather that hath no stay, a stream flowing by, or if there be aught 
of more nothingness than these. 


For, tell me, what dost thou esteem great? What dignity thinkest thou to be great? is it that of the Consul? 
For the many think no greater dignity than that. He who is not Consul is not a whit inferior to him who is 
in so great splendor, who is so greatly admired. Both one and the other are of the same dignity; both of 
them alike, after a little while, are no more. 


When was he made [Consul]? For how long a time? tell me: for two days? Nay, this takes place even in 
dreams. But that is [only] a dream, you say. And what is this? For (tell me) what is by day, is it [therefore] 
not a dream? Why do we not rather call these things a dream? For as dreams when the day comes on are 
proved to be nothing: so these things also, when the night comes on, are proved to be nothing. For night 
and day have received each an equal portion of time, and have equally divided all duration. Therefore as 
in the day a person rejoices not in what happened at night, so neither in the night is it possible for him to 
reap the fruit of what is done in the day. Thou hast been made Consul? So was I in the night; only I in the 
night, thou in the day. And what of this? Not even so hast thou any advantage over me, except haply its 
being said, Such an one is Consul, and the pleasure that springs from the words, gives him the advantage. 


I mean something of this kind, for I will express it more plainly: if I say “Such an one is Consul,” and 
bestow on him the name, is it not gone as soon as it is spoken? So also are the things themselves; no 
sooner doth the Consul appear, than he is no more. But let us suppose [that he is Consul] for a year, or two 
years, or three or four years. Where are they who were ten times Consul? Nowhere. 


But Paul is not so. For he was, and also is living continually: he did not live one day, nor two, nor ten, and 
twenty, nor thirty; nor ten and twenty, nor yet thirty years—and die. Even the four hundredth year is now 
past, and still even yet is he illustrious, yea much more illustrious than when he was alive. And these 
things indeed [are] on earth; but the glory of the saints in heaven what word could set forth? 


Wherefore I entreat you, let us seek this glory; let us pursue after it, that we may attain it. For this is the 
true glory. Let us henceforth stand aloof from the things of this life, that we may find grace and mercy in 
Christ Jesus our Lord: with whom to the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, power, honor and 
worship, now and for ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY X 


HEBREWS VI. 7, 8 


“For the Earth which drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them 
by whom it is dressed, receiveth blessing from God. But if it bear thorns and briars it is rejected, and nigh 
unto cursing, whose end is to be burned.” 


[1.] Let us hear the oracles of God with fear, with fear and much trembling. For (it is said) “Serve the Lord 
with fear, and rejoice unto Him with trembling.” ( Ps. ii. 11.) But if even our joy and our exultation ought 
to be “with trembling,” of what punishment are we not worthy, if we listen not with terror to what is said, 
when the things spoken, as now, are themselves fearful? 


For having said that “it is impossible for those who have fallen away” to be baptized a second time, and to 
receive remission through the laver, and having pointed out the awfulness of the case, he goes on: “for the 
earth which drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them by whom 
it is dressed, receiveth blessing from God. But if it bear thorns and thistles, it is rejected, and nigh unto 
cursing; whose end is to be burned.” 


Let us then fear, beloved! This threat is not Paul’s, these words are not of man: they are of the Holy Ghost, 
of Christ that speaketh in him. Is there then any one that is clear from these thorns? And even if we were 
clear, not even so ought we to be confident, but to fear and tremble lest at any time thorns should spring 
up in us. But when we are “thorns and thistles” through and through, whence (tell me) are we confident? 
And are becoming supine? What is it which makes us inert? If “he that thinketh he standeth” ought to fear 
“lest he fall”; for (he says) “Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall” ( 1 Cor. x. 12 ); he 
that falleth, how anxious ought he to be that he may rise up again! If Paul fears, “lest that by any means, 
when he had preached to others, he himself should be a castaway” ( 1 Cor. ix. 27 ); and he who had been 
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so approved is afraid lest he should become disapproved: what pardon shall we have who are already 
disapproved, if we have no fear, but fulfill our Christianity as a custom, and for form’s sake. Let us then 
fear, beloved: “For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven.” ( Rom. i. 18.) Let us fear, for it “is revealed” 
not “against impiety” only, but “against all unrighteousness.” What is “against all unrighteousness”? 
[Against all] both small and great. 


[2.] In this passage he intimates the lovingkindness of God towards man: and the teaching [of the Gospel] 
he calls “rain”: and what he said above, “when for the time ye ought to be teachers” (c. v. 12 ), this he 
says here also. Indeed in many places the Scripture calls the teaching “rain.” For (it says) “I will command 
the clouds that they rain no rain upon it” ( Isa. v. 6 ), speaking of “the vineyard.” The same which in 
another place it calls “a famine of bread, and a thirst of water.” ( Amos viii. 11.) And again, “The river of 
God is full of waters.” ( Ps. lxv. 9.) 


“For land,” he says, “which drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon it.” Here he shows that they received 
and drank in the word, yea and often enjoyed this, and yet even so they were not profited. For if (he 
means) thou hadst not been tilled, if thou hadst enjoyed no rains, the evil would not have been so great. 
For (it is said) “If I had not come and spoken unto them they had not had sin.” ( John xv. 22.) But if thou 
hast often drunk and received [nourishment], wherefore hast thou brought forth other things instead of 
fruits? For (it is said) “I waited that it should bring forth grapes, and it brought forth thorns.” ( Isa. v. 2.) 


Thou seest that everywhere the Scripture calleth sins “thorns.” For David also saith, “I was turned into 
mourning when a thorn was fixed in me.” ( Ps. xxxii. 4 , so LXX.) For it does not simply come on us, but is 
fixed in; and even if but a little of it remain in, even if we take it not out entirely, that little of itself in like 
manner causes pain, as in the case of a thorn. And why do I say, that little of itself’? Even after it has been 
taken out, it leaves therein for a long time the pain of the wound. And much care and treatment is 
necessary, that we may be perfectly freed from it. For it is not enough merely to take away the sin, it is 
necessary also to heal the wounded place. 


But I fear however lest the things said apply to us more than to others. “For,” he says, “the earth which 
drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon it.” We are ever drinking, ever hearing, but “when the sun is 
risen” ( Matt. xiii. 6 ) we straightway lose our moisture, and therefore bring forth thorns. What then are 
the thorns? Let us hear Christ saying, that “the care of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, choke 
the word, and it becometh unfruitful.” ( Matt. xiii. 22.) 


[3.] “For the earth which drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon it,” he says, “and bringeth forth meet 
herbs.” Because nothing is so meet as purity of life, nothing so suitable as the best life, nothing so meet as 
virtue. 


“And bringeth forth” (saith he) “herbs meet for them by whom it is dressed, receiveth blessing from God.” 
Here he says that God is the cause of all things, giving the heathen a blow, who ascribed the production of 
fruits to the power of the earth. For (he says) it is not the hands of the husbandman which stir up the 
earth to bear fruits, but the command from God. Therefore he says, “receives blessing from God.” 


And see how in speaking of the thorns, he said not, “bringing forth thorns,” nor did he use this word 
expressive of what is useful; but what? “Bearing” [literally “putting out”] “thorns,” as if one should say, 
“forcing out,” “throwing out.” 


“Rejected” (he says) “and nigh unto cursing.” Oh! how great consolation in this word! For he said “nigh 
unto cursing,” not “a curse.” Now he that hath not yet fallen into a curse, but is come to be near [thereto], 
may also come to be far off [therefrom]. 


And not by this only did he encourage them, but also by what follows. For he did not say “rejected and 
nigh unto cursing,” “which shall be burned,” but what? “Whose end is to be burned,” if he continue [such] 
(he means) unto the end. So that, if we cut out and burn the thorns, we shall be able to enjoy those good 
things innumerable and to become approved, and to partake of blessing. 


And with good reason did he call sin “a thistle,” saying “that which beareth thorns and thistles”; for on 
whatever side you lay hold on it, it wounds and stings, and it is unpleasant even to look at. 


[4.] Having therefore sufficiently rebuked them, and alarmed and wounded them, he in turn heals them, 
so as not to cast them down too much, and make them supine. For he that strikes one that is “dull,” makes 
him more dull. So then he neither flatters them throughout, lest he should make them supine, nor does he 
wound them throughout, but having inserted a little to wound them, he applies much to heal in what 
follows. 


For what does he say? We speak not these things, as having condemned you, nor as thinking you to be full 
of thorns, but fearing lest this should come to pass. For it is better to terrify you by words, that ye may not 
suffer by the realities. And this is specially of Paul’s wisdom. 


Moreover he did not say, We think, or, we conjecture, or, we expect, or, we hope, but what? ( Ver. 9 ) “But 
beloved, we are persuaded better things of you, and things that accompany salvation, though we thus 


speak.” Which word he also used in writing to the Galatians: “But I am persuaded of you in the Lord, that 
ye will be none otherwise minded.” ( Gal. v. 10.) For in that instance, inasmuch as they were greatly to be 
condemned, and he could not praise them from things present, he does it from things future (“that ye will 
be none otherwise minded,” he says): he said not, ye are, but “ye will be none otherwise minded.” But 
here he encourages them from things present. “We are persuaded better things of you, beloved, and 
things that accompany to salvation, though we thus speak.” And since he was not able to say so much 
from things present, he confirms his consolation from things past; and says, 


Ver. 10. “For God is not unrighteous to forget your work, and the love, which ye have showed toward His 
name, in that ye have ministered unto the saints and do minister.” O how did he here restore their spirit, 
and give them fresh strength, by reminding them of former things, and bringing them to the necessity of 
not supposing that God had forgotten. (For he cannot but sin who is not fully assured concerning his hope, 
and says that God is unrighteous. Accordingly he obliged them by all means to look forward to those 
future things. For one who despairs of present things, and has given up exerting himself, may be restored 
by [the prospect of] things future.) As he himself also said in writing to the Galatians, “Ye did run well” ( 
Gal. v. 7 ): and again, “Have ye suffered so many things in vain? if it be yet in vain.” ( Gal. iii. 4.) 


And as in this place he puts the praise with the reproof, saying, “When for the time ye ought to be 
teachers” (c. v. 12 ), so also there, “I marvel that ye are so soon removed.” ( Gal. i. 6.) With the reproof is 
the praise. For respecting great things we marvel, when they fail. Thou seest that praise is concealed 
under the accusation and the blame. Nor does he say this concerning himself only, but also concerning all. 
For he said not, I am persuaded, but “we are persuaded better things of you,” even good things (he 
means). He says this either in regard to matters of conduct, or to the recompense. In the next place, 
having said above, that it is “rejected and nigh unto a curse,” and that it “shall be for burning,” he says, 
we do not by any means speak this of you. “For God is not unrighteous to forget your work, and love.” ( 
Ver. 10.) 


[5.] Why then did we say these things? ( Ver. 11, 12 ) “But we desire that everyone of you do show the 
same diligence to the full assurance of hope unto the end; that ye be not slothful, but followers of them 
who through faith and patience inherit the promises.” 


“We desire,” he says, and we do not therefore merely labor for, or even so far as words go, wish this. But 
what? “We desire” that ye should hold fast to virtue, not as condemning your former conduct (he means), 
but fearing for the future. And he did not say, not as condemning your former conduct, but your present; 
for ye have fainted, ye are become too indolent’; but see how gently he indicated it, and did not wound 
them. 


For what does he say? “But we desire that every one of you do show the same diligence unto the end.” For 
this is the admirable part of Paul’s wisdom, that he does not expressly show that they “had” given in, that 
they “had” become negligent. For when he says, “We desire that every one of you”—it is as if one should 
say, I wish thee to be always in earnest; and such as thou wert before, such to be now also, and for the 
time to come. For this made his reproof more gentle and easy to be received. 


And he did not say, “I will,” which would have been expressive of the authority of a teacher, but what is 
expressive of the affection of a father, and what is more than “willing,” “we desire.” All but saying, Pardon 
us, even if we say what is distasteful. 


“We desire that every one of you do show the same diligence to the full assurance of your hope unto the 
end.” Hope (he means) carries us through: it recovers us again. Be not wearied out, do not despair, lest 
your hope be in vain. For he that worketh good hopeth also good, and never despairs of himself. 


“That ye may not become dull.” Still “become”; and yet he said above, “seeing ye are become dull of 
hearing.” ( c. v. 11.) Ob serve however how he limited the dullness to the hearing. And here he hints the 
very same thing; instead of that ye may not continue in it,’ he says [this]. But again he leads on to that 
future time for which they were not yet responsible; saying in effect “that ye may not become too 
slothful”: since for that which is not yet come we could not be responsible. For he who in regard to the 
present time is exhorted to be in earnest, as being remiss, will perhaps become even more slothful, but he 
who is exhorted with reference to the future, not so. 


“We desire” (he says) “that every one of you.” Great is his affection for them: he cares equally for great 
and small; moreover he knows all, and overlooks no one, but shows the same tender care for each, and 
equal value for all: from which cause also he the rather persuaded them to receive what was distasteful in 
his words. 


“That ye be not slothful,” he says. For as inactivity hurts the body, so also inactivity as to what is good 
renders the soul more supine and feeble. 


[6.] “But followers” (he says) “of them, who through faith and patience inherit the promises.” And who 
they are, he tells afterwards. He said before, “Imitate your own former well-doings.” Then, lest they 
should say, What? He leads them back to the Patriarch: bringing before them examples of well-doing 


indeed from their own history, but of the thought of being forsaken, from the Patriarch; that they might 
not suppose that they were disregarded and forsaken as worthy of no account, but might know that it is 
[the portion] of the very noblest men to make the journey of life through trials; and that God has thus 
dealt with great and admirable men. 


Now we ought (he says) to bear all things with patience: for this also is believing: whereas if He say that 
He gives and thou immediately receivest, how hast thou also believed? Since in that case this is no longer 
of thy faith, but of Me, the Giver. But if I say that I give, and give after an hundred years, and thou hast 
not despaired; then hast thou accounted Me worthy to be believed, then thou hast the right opinion 
concerning Me. Thou seest that oftentimes unbelief arises not from want of hope only, but also from 
faintheartedness, and want of patience, not from condemning him who made the promise. 


“For God” (he says) “is not unrighteous to forget your love” and the zeal “which ye have showed toward 
His Name, in that ye have ministered unto the saints, and do minister.” He testifies great things of them, 
not deeds only; but deeds done with alacrity, which he says also in another place, “and not only so, but 
they gave themselves also to the Lord and to us.” ( 2 Cor. viii. 5.) 


“Which” (he says) “ye have showed toward His Name, in that ye have ministered to the saints, and do 
minister.” See how again he soothes them, by adding “and do minister.” Still even at this time (he says) ye 
are ministering, and he raises them up by showing that they had done [what they did] not to them [the 
saints], but to God. “Which ye have showed” (he says); and he said not “unto the saints,” but “towards 
God,” for this is “toward His Name.” It is for His Name’s sake (he means) that ye have done all. He 
therefore who has the enjoyment from you of so great zeal and love, will never despise you nor forget you. 


[7.] Hearing these things, let us, I beseech you, “minister to the saints.” For every believer is a saint in 
that he is a believer. Though he be a person living in the world, he is a saint. “For” (he says) “the 
unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife by the husband.” ( 1 Cor. vii. 14.) 
See how the faith makes the saintship. If then we see even a secular person in misfortune, let us stretch 
out a hand [to him]. Let us not be zealous for those only who dwell in the mountains; they are indeed 
saints both in manner of life and in faith; these others however are saints by their faith, and many of them 
also in manner of life. Let us not, if we see a monk [cast] into prison, in that case go in; but if it be a 
secular person, refuse to go in. He also is a saint and a brother. 


What then (you say) if he be unclean and polluted? Listen to Christ saying, “Judge not that ye be not 
judged.” ( Matt. vii. 1.) Do thou act for God’s sake. Nay, what am I saying? Even if we see a heathen in 
misfortune, we ought to show kindness to him, and to every man without exception who is in misfortunes, 
and much more to a believer who is in the world. Listen to Paul, saying, “Do good unto all men, but 
especially to those who are of the household of faith.” ( Gal. vi. 10.) 


But I know not whence this [notion] has been introduced, or whence this custom hath prevailed. For he 
that only seeks after the solitaries, and is willing to do good to them alone, and with regard to others on 
the contrary is over-curious in his enquiries, and says, unless he be worthy, unless he be righteous, unless 
he work miracles, I stretch out no hand’; [such an one] has taken away the greater part of charity, yea and 
in time he will in turn destroy the very thing itself. And yet that is charity, [which is shown] towards 
sinners, towards the guilty. For this is charity, not the pitying those who have done well, but those who 
have done wrong. 


[8.] And that thou mayest understand this, listen to the Parable: “A certain man” (it is said) “went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves” ( Luke x. 30, &c.); and when they had beaten him, they 
left him by the way-side, having badly bruised him. A certain Levite came, and when he saw him, he 
passed by; A priest came, and when he saw him, he hastened past; a certain Samaritan came, and 
bestowed great care upon him. For he “bound up his wounds” ( Luke x. 34 ), dropped oil on them, set him 
upon his ass, “brought him to the inn, said to the host, Take care of him” ( Luke x. 35 ); and (observe his 
great liberality), “and I,” he says, “will give thee whatsoever thou shalt expend.” Who then is his 
neighbor? “He,” it is said, “that showed mercy on him. Go thou then also,” He says, “and do likewise.” ( 
Luke x. 37 .) And see what a parable He spake. He said not that a Jew did [so and so] to a Samaritan, but 
that a Samaritan showed all that liberality. Having then heard these things, let us not care only for “those 
that are of the household of faith” ( Gal. vi. 10 ), and neglect others. So then also thou, if thou see any one 
in affliction, be not curious to enquire further. His being in affliction involves a just claim on thy aid. For if 
when thou seest an ass choking thou raisest him up, and dost not curiously enquire whose he is, much 
more about a man one ought not to be over-curious in enquiring whose he is. He is God’s, be he heathen 
or be he Jew; since even if he is an unbeliever, still he needs help. For if indeed it had been committed to 
thee to enquire and to judge, thou wouldst have well said thus, but, as it is, his misfortune does not suffer 
thee to search out these things. For if even about men in good health it is not right to be over-curious, nor 
to be a busybody in other men’s matters, much less about those that are in affliction. 


[9.] But on another view what [shall we say]? Didst thou see him in prosperity, in high esteem, that thou 
shouldst say that he is wicked and worthless? But if thou seest him in affliction, do not say that he is 
wicked. For when a man is in high credit, we fairly say these things; but when he is in calamity, and needs 
help, it is not right to say that he is wicked. For this is cruelty, inhumanity, and arrogance. Tell me what 


was ever more iniquitous than the Jews. But nevertheless while God punished them, and that justly, yea, 
very justly, yet He approved of those who had compassion on them, and those who rejoiced over them He 
punished. ( Amos vi. 6.) For “they were not grieved,” it is said, “at the affliction of Joseph.” 


And again it is said “Redeem [Ransom] those who are ready to be slain: spare not.” ( Prov. xxiv. 11.) (He 
said not, enquire curiously, and learn who he is; and yet, for the most part, they who are led away to 
execution are wicked,) for this especially is charity. For he that doeth good to a friend, doeth it not 
altogether for God’s sake: but he that [doeth good] to one unknown, this man acts purely for God’s sake. 
“Do not spare” thy money, even if it be necessary to spend all, yet give. 


But we, when we see persons in extreme distress, bewailing themselves, suffering things more grievous 
than ten thousand deaths, and oftentimes unjustly, we [I say] are sparing of our money, and unsparing of 
our brethren; we are careful of lifeless things, but neglect the living soul. And yet Paul says, “in meekness 
instruct those that oppose themselves, if peradventure God should give them repentance to the 
acknowledging of the truth, and they may recover themselves out of the snare of the devil who are taken 
captive by him, at His will.” ( 2 Tim. ii. 25, 26.) “If peradventure,” he says; thou seest of how great long- 
suffering the word is full. 


Let us also imitate Him, and despair of no one. For the fishermen too, when they have cast many times 
[suppose it], have not succeeded; but afterwards having cast again, have gained all. So we also expect 
that ye will all at once show to us ripe fruit. For the husbandman too, after he has sown, waits one day or 
two days, and is a long while in expectation: and all at once he sees the fruits springing up on every side. 
This we expect will take place in your case also by the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with whom to the Father and also to the Holy Ghost be glory, might, honor, now and for ever and world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XI 


HEBREWS VI. 13-16 


“For when God made promise to Abraham, because He could swear by no greater, He sware by Himself, 
saying, Surely blessing I will bless thee, and multiplying I will multiply thee. And so after he had patiently 
endured, he obtained the promise. For men verily swear by the greater, and an oath for confirmation is to 
them an end of all strife.” 


[1.] Having boldly reflected on the faults of the Hebrews, and sufficiently alarmed them, he consoles 
them, first, by praises, and secondly (which also is the stronger ground), by the [thought] that they would 
certainly attain the object of their hope. Moreover he draws his consolation, not from things future, but 
again from the past, which indeed would the rather persuade them. For as in the case of punishment, he 
alarms them rather by those [viz. things future], so also in the case of the prizes [set before them], he 
encourages them by these [viz. by things past], showing [herein] God’s way of dealing. And that is, not to 
bring in what has been promised immediately, but after a long time. And this He does, both to present the 
greatest proof of His power, and also to lead us to Faith, that they who are living in tribulation without 
having received the promises, or the rewards, may not faint under their troubles. 


And omitting all [the rest], though he had many whom he might have mentioned, he brought forward 
Abraham both on account of the dignity of his person, and because this had occurred in a special way in 
his case. 


And yet at the end of the Epistle he says, that “all these, having seen the promises afar off, and having 
embraced them, received them not, that they without us should not be made perfect.” ( c. xi. 13.) “For 
when God made promise to Abraham” (he says) “because He could swear by no greater, He sware by 
Himself, saying, Surely blessing I will bless thee, and multiplying I will multiply thee. And so after he had 
patiently endured, he obtained the promise.” ( c. xi. 39, 40.) How then does he say at the end [of the 
Epistle] that “he received not the promises,” and here, that “after he had patiently endured he obtained 
the promise”? How did he not receive? How did he obtain? He is not speaking of the same things in this 
place and in the other, but makes the consolation twofold. God made promises to Abraham, and after a 
long space of time He gave the things [spoken of] in this place, but those others not yet. 


“And so after he had patiently endured, he obtained the promise.” Seest thou that the promise alone did 
not effect the whole, but the patient waiting as well? Here he alarms them, showing that oftentimes a 
promise is thwarted through faintheartedness. And this he had indeed shown through [the instance of] the 
[Jewish] people: for since they were faint-hearted, therefore they obtained not the promise. But now he 
shows the contrary by means of Abraham. Afterwards near the end [of the Epistle] he proves something 
more also: [viz.] that even though they had patiently endured, they did not obtain; and yet not even so are 
they grieved. 


[2.] “For men verily swear by the greater, and an Oath for confirmation is to them an end of all strife. But 
God because He could swear by no greater, sware by Himself.” Well, who then is He that sware unto 
Abraham? Is it not the Son ? No, one says. Certainly indeed it was He: however, I shall not dispute 


[thereon]. So when He [the Son] sweareth the same oath, “Verily, verily, I say unto you,” is it not plain that 
it was because He could not swear by any greater? For as the Father sware, so also the Son sweareth by 
Himself, saying, “Verily, verily, 1 say unto you.” He here reminds them also of the oaths of Christ, which He 
was constantly uttering. “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, he that believeth on Me shall never die.” ( John xi. 
26.) 


What is, “And an oath for confirmation is to them an end of all strife”? it is instead of, “by this every 
doubtful question is solved”: not this, or this, but every one. 


God, however, ought to have been believed even without an oath: ( ver. 17 ) “wherein” (he says) “God 
willing more abundantly to show unto the heirs of promise the immutability of His counsel, confirmed it 
[lit. “mediated” ] by an oath.” In these words he comprehends also the believers, and therefore mentions 
this “promise” which was made to us in common [with them]. “He mediated” (he says) “by an oath.” Here 
again he says that the Son was mediator between men and God. 


Ver. 18. “That by two immutable things, in which it was impossible that God should lie.” What are these 
two? The speaking and promising; and the adding an oath to the promise. For since among men that 
which is [confirmed] by an oath is thought more worthy of credit, on this account He added that also. 


Seest thou that He regardeth not His own dignity, but how He may persuade men, and endures to have 
unworthy things said concerning Himself. That is He wishes to impart full assurance. And in the case of 
Abraham indeed [the Apostle] shows that the whole was of God, not of his patient endurance, since He 
was even willing to add an oath, for He by whom men swear, by Him also God “sware,” that is “by 
Himself.” They indeed as by one greater, but He not as by one greater. And yet He did it. For it is not the 
same thing for man to swear by himself, as for God. For man has no power over himself. Thou seest then 
that this is said not more for Abraham than for ourselves: “that we” (he says) “might have strong 
consolation, who have fled for refuge to lay hold on the hope set before us.” Here too again, “after he had 
patiently endured he obtained the promise.” 


“Now” he means, and he did not say “when He swore.” But what the oath is, he showed, by speaking of 
swearing by a greater. But since the race of men is hard of belief, He condescends to the same [things] 
with ourselves. As then for our sake He swears, although it be unworthy of Him that He should not be 
believed, so also did [the Apostle] make that other statement: “He learned from the things which He 
suffered” (c. v. 8 ), because men think the going through experience more worthy of reliance. 


What is “the hope set before us”? From these [past events] (he says) we conjecture the future. For if these 
came to pass after so long a time, so certainly the others will. So that the things which happened in 
regard to Abraham give us confidence also concerning the things to come. 


[3.] ( Ver. 19, 20 ) “Which [hope] we have as an anchor of the soul both sure and steadfast, and which 
entereth into that within the veil: whither the forerunner is for us entered, even Jesus, made High Priest 
forever after the order of Melchisedec.” He shows, that while we are still in the world, and not yet 
departed from [this] life, we are already among the promises. For through hope we are already in heaven. 
He said, “Wait; for it shall surely be.” Afterwards giving them full assurance, he says, “nay rather by 
hope.” And he said not, “We are within,” but It hath entered within,’ which was more true and more 
persuasive. For as the anchor, dropped from the vessel, does not allow it to be carried about, even if ten 
thousand winds agitate it, but being depended upon makes it steady, so also does hope. 


And see how very suitable an image he has discovered: For he said not, Foundation; which was not 
suitable; but, “Anchor.” For that which is on the tossing sea, and seems not to be very firmly fixed, stands 
on the water as upon land, and is shaken and yet is not shaken. For in regard to those who are very firm, 
and philosophic, Christ with good reason made that statement, saying, “Whosoever hath built his house on 
a rock.” ( Matt. vii. 24 .) But in respect of those who are giving way, and who ought to be carried through 
by hope, Paul hath suitably set down this. For the surge and the great storm toss the boat; but hope 
suffers it not to be carried hither and thither, although winds innumerable agitate it: so that, unless we 
had this [hope] we should long ago have been sunk. Nor is it only in things spiritual, but also in the affairs 
of this life, that one may find the power of hope great. Whatever it may be, in merchandise, in husbandry, 
in a military expedition, unless one sets this before him, he would not even touch the work. But he said 
not simply “Anchor,” but “sure and steadfast” [i.e.] not shaken. “Which entereth into that within the veil”; 
instead of which reacheth through even to heaven.’ 


[4.] Then after this he led on to Faith also, that there might not only be hope, but a very true [hope]. For 
after the oath he lays down another thing too, even proof by facts, because “the forerunner is for us 
entered in, even Jesus.” But a forerunner is a forerunner of some one, as John was of Christ. 


Now he did not simply say, “He is entered in,” but “where He is entered in a forerunner for us,” as though 
we also ought to attain. For there is no great interval between the forerunner and those who follow: 
otherwise he would not be a forerunner; for the forerunner and those who follow ought to be in the same 
road, and to arrive after [each other]. 


“Being made an High Priest forever after the order,” he says, “of Melchisedec.” Here is also another 
consolation, if our High Priest is on high, and far better than those among the Jews, not in the kind [of 
Priesthood] only, but also in the place, and the tabernacle, and the covenant, and the person. And this also 
is spoken according to the flesh. 


[5.] Those then, whose High Priest He is, ought to be greatly superior. And as great as the difference is 
between Aaron and Christ, so great should it be between us and the Jews. For see, we have our victim on 
high, our priest on high, our sacrifice on high: let us bring such sacrifices as can be offered on that altar, 
no longer sheep and oxen, no longer blood and fat. All these things have been done away; and there has 
been brought in their stead “the reasonable service.” ( Rom. xii. 1.) But what is “the reasonable service”? 
The [offerings made] through the soul; those made through the spirit. (“God,” it is said, “is a Spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth”—John iv. 24 ); things which have no need 
of a body, no need of instruments, nor of special places, whereof each one is himself the Priest, such as, 
moderation, temperance, mercifulness, enduring ill-treatment, long-suffering, humbleness of mind. 


These sacrifices one may see in the Old [Testament] also, shadowed out beforehand. “Offer to God,” it is 
said, “a sacrifice of righteousness” ( Ps. iv. 5 ); “Offer a sacrifice of praise” ( Ps. 1. 14 ); and, “a sacrifice of 
praise shall glorify Me” ( Ps. 1. 23 ), and, “the sacrifice of God is a broken spirit” ( Ps. li. 17 ); and “what 
doth the Lord require of thee but” to hearken to Him? ( Mic. vi. 8.) “Burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin 
Thou hast had no pleasure in: then I said, Lo I come to do Thy will, O God!” ( Ps. xl. 6, 7 ), and again, “To 
what purpose do ye bring the incense from Sheba?” ( Jer. vi. 20.) “Take thou away from Me the noise of 
thy songs, for I will not hear the melody of thy viols.” ( Amos v. 23.) But instead of these “I will have mercy 
and not sacrifice.” ( Hosea vi. 6.) Thou seest with what kind of “sacrifices God is well pleased.” ( c. xiii. 
16.) Thou seest also that already from the first the one class have given place, and these have come in 
their stead. 


These therefore let us bring, for the other indeed are [the offerings] of wealth and of persons who have 
[possessions], but these of virtue: those from without, these from within: those any chance person even 
might perform; these only a few. And as much as a man is superior to a sheep, so much is this sacrifice 
superior to that; for here thou offerest thy soul as a victim. 


[6.] And other sacrifices also there are, which are indeed whole burnt-offerings, the bodies of the martyrs: 
there both soul and body [are offered]. These have a great savor of a sweet smell. Thou also art able, if 
thou wilt, to bring such a sacrifice. 


For what, if thou dost not burn thy body in the fire? Yet in a different fire thou canst; for instance, in that 
of voluntary poverty, in that of affliction. For to have it in one’s power to spend one’s days in luxury and 
expense, and yet to take up a life of toil and bitterness, and to mortify the body, is not this a whole burnt- 
offering? Mortify thy body, and crucify it, and thou shalt thyself also receive the crown of this martyrdom. 
For what in the other case the sword accomplishes, that in this case let a willing mind effect. Let not the 
love of wealth burn, or possess you, but let this unreasonable appetite itself be consumed and quenched 
by the fire of the Spirit; let it be cut in pieces by the sword of the Spirit. 


This is an excellent sacrifice, needing no priest but him who brings it. This is an excellent sacrifice, 
performed indeed below but forthwith taken up on high. Do we not wonder that of old time fire came 
down and consumed all? It is possible now also that fire may come down far more wonderful than that, 
and consume all the presented offerings: nay rather, not consume, but bear them up to heaven. For it does 
not reduce them to ashes, but offers them as gifts to God. 


[7.] Such were the offerings of Cornelius. For (it is said) “thy prayers and thine alms are come up for a 
memorial before God.” ( Acts x. 4.) Thou seest a most excellent union. Then are we heard, when we 
ourselves also hear the poor who come to us. “He” (it is said) “that stoppeth his ears that he may not hear 
the poor” ( Prov. xxi. 13 ), his prayer God will not hearken to. “Blessed is he that considereth the poor and 
needy: the Lord will deliver him in the evil day.” ( Ps. xl. 1.) But what day is evil except that one which is 
evil to sinners? 


What is meant by “he that considereth”? He that understandeth what it is to be a poor man, that has 
thoroughly learned his affliction. For he that has learned his affliction, will certainly and immediately have 
compassion on him. When thou seest a poor man, do not hurry by, but immediately reflect what thou 
wouldest have been, hadst thou been he. What wouldest thou not have wished that all should do for thee? 
“He that considereth” (he says). Reflect that he is a free-man like thyself, and shares the same noble birth 
with thee, and possesses all things in common with thee; and yet oftentimes he is not on a level even with 
thy dogs. On the contrary, while they are satiated, he oftentimes lies, sleeps, hungry, and the free-man is 
become less honorable than thy slaves. 


But they perform needful services for thee. What are these? Do they serve thee well? Suppose then I show 
that this [poor man] too performs needful services for thee far greater than they do. For he will stand by 
thee in the Day of judgment, and will deliver thee from the fire. What do all thy slaves do like this? When 
Tabitha died, who raised her up? The slaves who stood around or the poor? But thou art not even willing 
to put the free-man on an equality with thy slaves. The frost is hard, and the poor man is cast out in rags, 


well-nigh dead, with his teeth chattering, both by his looks and his air fitted to move thee: and thou 
passeth by, warm and full of drink; and how dost thou expect that God should deliver thee when in 
misfortune? 


And oftentimes thou sayest this too: If it had been myself, and I had found one that had done many wrong 
things, I would have forgiven him; and does not God forgive?’ Say not this. Him that has done thee no 
wrong, whom thou art able to deliver, him thou neglectest. How shall He forgive thee, who art sinning 
against Him? Is not this deserving of hell? 


And how amazing! Oftentimes thou adornest with vestments innumerable, of varied colors and wrought 
with gold, a dead body, insensible, no longer perceiving the honor; whilst that which is in pain, and 
lamenting, and tormented, and racked by hunger and frost, thou neglectest; and givest more to vainglory, 
than to the fear of God. 


[8.] And would that it stopped here; but immediately accusations are brought against the applicant. For 
why does he not work (you say)? And why is he to be maintained in idleness? But (tell me) is it by working 
that thou hast what thou hast, didst thou not receive it as an inheritance from thy fathers? And even if 
thou dost work, is this a reason why thou shouldest reproach another? Hearest thou not what Paul saith? 
For after saying, “He that worketh not, neither let him eat” ( 2 Thess. iii. 10 ), he says, “But ye be not 
weary in well doing.” ( 2 Thess. iii. 13.) 


But what say they? He is an impostor. What sayest thou, O man? Callest thou him an impostor, for the 
sake of a single loaf or of a garment? But (you say) he will sell it immediately. And dost thou manage all 
thy affairs well? But what? Are all poor through idleness? Is no one so from shipwreck? None from 
lawsuits? None from being robbed? None from dangers? None from illness? None from any other 
difficulties? If however we hear any one bewailing such evils, and crying out aloud, and looking up naked 
toward heaven, and with long hair, and clad in rags, at once we call him, The impostor! The deceiver! The 
swindler! Art thou not ashamed? Whom dost thou call impostor? Give nothing, and do not accuse the man. 


But (you say) he has means, and pretends. This is a charge against thyself, not against him. He knows that 
he has to deal with the cruel, with wild beasts rather than with men, and that, even if he utter a pitiable 
story, he attracts no one’s attention: and on this account he is forced to assume also a more miserable 
guise, that he may melt thy soul. If we see a person coming to beg in a respectable dress, This is an 
impostor (you say), and he comes in this way that he may be supposed to be of good birth. If we see one in 
the contrary guise, him too we reproach. What then are they to do? O the cruelty, O the inhumanity! 


And why (you say) do they expose their maimed limbs? Because of thee. If we were compassionate, they 
would have no need of these artifices: if they persuaded us at the first application, they would not have 
contrived these devices. Who is there so wretched, as to be willing to cry out so much, as to be willing to 
behave in an unseemly way, as to be willing to make public lamentations, with his wife destitute of 
clothing, with his children, to sprinkle ashes on [himself]. How much worse than poverty are these things? 
Yet on account of them not only are they not pitied, but are even accused by us. 


[9.] Shall we then still be indignant, because when we pray to God, we are not heard? Shall we then still 
be vexed, because when we entreat we do not persuade? Do we not tremble for fear, my beloved? 


But (you say) I have often given. But dost thou not always eat? And dost thou drive away thy children 
often begging of thee? O the shamelessness! Dost thou call a poor man shameless? And thou indeed art 
not shameless when plundering, but he is shameless when begging for bread! Considerest thou not how 
great are the necessities of the belly? Dost not thou do all things for this? Dost thou not for this neglect 
things spiritual? Is not heaven set before thee and the kingdom of heaven? And thou fearing the tyranny 
of that [appetite] endurest all things, and thinkest lightly of that [kingdom]. This is shamelessness. 


Seest thou not old men maimed? But O what trifling! Such an one’ (you say) lends out so many pieces of 
gold, and such an one so many, and yet begs.’ You repeat the stories and trifles of children; for they too 
are always hearing such stories from their nurses. I am not persuaded of it. I do not believe this. Far from 
it. Does a man lend money, and beg when he has abundance? For what purpose, tell me? And what is more 
disgraceful than begging? It were better to die than to beg. Where does our inhumanity stop? What then? 
Do all lend money? Are all impostors? Is there no one really poor? “Yea” (you say) “and many.” Why then 
dost thou not assist those persons, seeing thou art a strict enquirer into their lives? This is an excuse and 
a pretense. 


“Give to every one that asketh of thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” ( 
Matt. v. 42.) Stretch out thy hand, let it not be closed up. We have not been constituted examiners into 
men’s lives, since so we should have compassion on no one. When thou callest upon God why dost thou 
say, Remember not my sins? So then, if that person even be a great sinner, make this allowance in his case 
also, and do not remember his sins. It is the season of kindness, not of strict enquiry; of mercy, not of 
account. He wishes to be maintained: if thou art willing, give; but if not willing, send him away without 
raising doubts. Why art thou wretched and miserable? Why dost thou not even thyself pity him, and also 
turnest away those who would? For when such an one hears from thee, This [fellow] is a cheat; that a 


hypocrite; and the other lends out money; he neither gives to the one nor to the other; for he suspects all 
to be such. For you know that we easily suspect evil, but good, not [so easily]. 


[10.] Let us “be merciful,” not simply so, but “as our heavenly Father is.” ( Luke vi. 36.) He feeds even 
adulterers, and fornicators, and sorcerers, and what shall I say? Those having every kind of wickedness. 
For in so large a world there must needs be many such. But nevertheless He feeds all; He clothes all. No 
one ever perished of hunger, unless one did so of his own choice. So let us be merciful. If one be in want 
and in necessity, help him. 


But now we are come to such a degree of unreasonableness, as to act thus not only in regard to the poor 
who walk up and down the alleys, but even in the case of men that live in [religious] solitude. Such an one 
is an impostor, you say. Did I not say this at first, that if we give to all indiscriminately, we shall always be 
compassionate; but if we begin to make over-curious enquiries, we shall never be compassionate? What 
dost thou mean? Is a man an impostor in order to get a loaf? If indeed he asks for talents of gold and 
silver, or costly clothes, or slaves, or anything else of this sort, one might with good reason call him a 
swindler. But if he ask none of these things, but only food and shelter, things which are suited to a 
philosophic life, tell me, is this the part of a swindler? Cease we from this unseasonable fondness for 
meddling, which is Satanic, which is destructive. 


For indeed, if a man say that he is on the list of the Clergy, or calls himself a priest, then busy thyself [to 
enquire], make much ado: since in that case the communicating without enquiry is not without danger. 
For the danger is about matters of importance, for thou dost not give but receivest. But if he want food, 
make no enquiry. 


Enquire, if thou wilt, how Abraham showed hospitality towards all who came to him. If he had been over- 
curious about those who fled to him for refuge, he would not have “entertained angels.” (c. xiii. 2.) For 
perhaps not thinking them to be angels, he would have thrust them too away with the rest. But since he 
used to receive all, he received even angels. 


What? Is it from the life of those that receive [thy bounty] that God grants thee thy reward? Nay [it is] 
from thine own purpose, from thy abundant liberality; from thy loving-kindness; from thy goodness. Let 
this be [found], and thou shalt attain all good things, which may we all attain, through the grace and 
lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father and together with the Holy Ghost, be 
glory, power, honor, now and for ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XII 


HEBREWS VII. 1-3 


“For this Melchisedec, King of Salem, Priest of the most High God, who met Abraham returning from the 
slaughter of the Kings, and blessed him: to whom also Abraham gave a tenth part of all; first being by 
interpretation King of Righteousness, and after that also King of Salem, which is, King of Peace, without 
father, without mother, without genealogy, having neither beginning of days, nor end of life, but made like 
unto the Son of God, abideth a Priest continually.” 


[1.] Paul wishing to show the difference between the New and Old [Covenant], scatters it everywhere; and 
shoots from afar, and noises it abroad, and prepares beforehand. For at once even from the introduction, 
he laid down this saying, that “to them indeed He spake by prophets, but to us by the Son” (c. i. 1, 2 ), 
and to them “at sundry times and in divers manners,” but to us through the Son. Afterwards, having 
discoursed concerning the Son, who He was and what He had wrought, and given an exhortation to obey 
Him, lest we should suffer the same things as the Jews; and having said that He is “High Priest after the 
order of Melchisedec” ( c. vi. 20 ), and having oftentimes wished to enter into [the subject of] this 
difference, and having used much preparatory management; and having rebuked them as weak, and again 
soothed and restored them to confidence; then at last he introduces the discussion on the difference [of 
the two dispensations] to ears in their full vigor. For he who is depressed in spirits would not be a ready 
hearer. And that you may understand this, hear the Scripture saying, “They hearkened not to Moses for 
anguish of spirit.” ( Ex. vi. 9.) Therefore having first cleared away their despondency by many 
considerations, some fearful, some more gentle, he then from this point enters upon the discussion of the 
difference [of the dispensations]. 


[2.] And what does he say? “For this Melchisedec, King of Salem, Priest of the Most High God.” And, what 
is especially noteworthy, he shows the difference to be great by the Type itself. For as I said, he 
continually confirms the truth from the Type, from things past, on account of the weakness of the hearers. 
“For” (he says) “this Melchisedec, King of Salem, Priest of the Most High God, who met Abraham 
returning from the slaughter of the Kings, and blessed him, to whom also Abraham gave a tenth part of 
all.” Having concisely set down the whole narrative, he looked at it mystically. 


And first from the name. “First” (he says) “being by interpretation King of righteousness”: for Sedec 
means “righteousness”; and Melchi, “King”: Melchisedec, “King of righteousness.” Seest thou his 
exactness even in the names? But who is “King of righteousness,” save our Lord Jesus Christ? “King of 


righteousness. And after that also King of Salem,” from his city, “that is, King of Peace,” which again is 
[characteristic] of Christ. For He has made us righteous, and has “made peace” for “things in Heaven and 
things on earth.” ( Col. i. 20.) What man is “King of Righteousness and of Peace”? None, save only our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


[3.] He then adds another distinction, “Without father, without mother, without genealogy, having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life, but made like unto the Son of God, abideth a Priest continually.” Since 
then there lay in his way [as an objection] the [words] “Thou art a Priest for ever, after the order of 
Melchisedec,” whereas he [Melchisedec] was dead, and was not “Priest for ever,” see how he explained it 
mystically. 


And who can say this concerning a man?’ | do not assert this in fact (he says); the meaning is, we do not 
know when [or] what father he had, nor what mother, nor when he received his beginning, nor when he 
died. And what of this (one says)? For does it follow, because we do not know it, that he did not die, [or] 
had no parents? Thou sayest well: he both died and had parents. How then [was he] “without father, 
without mother”? How “having neither beginning of days nor end of life”? How? [Why] from its not being 
expressed. And what of this? That as this man is so, from his genealogy not being given, so is Christ from 
the very nature of the reality. 


See the “without beginning”; see the “without end.” As in case of this man, we know not either “beginning 
of days,” or “end of life,” because they have not been written; so we know [them] not in the case of Jesus, 
not because they have not been written, but because they do not exist. For that indeed is a type, and 
therefore [we say] because it is not written,’ but this is the reality, and therefore [we say] because it does 
not exist.’ For as in regard to the names also (for there “King of Righteousness” and “of Peace” are 
appellations, but here the reality) so these too are appellations in that case, in this the reality. How then 
hath He a beginning? Thou seest that the Son is “without beginning,” not in respect of His not having a 
cause; (for this is impossible: for He has a Father, otherwise how is He Son?) but in respect of His “not 
having beginning or end of life.” 


“But made like unto the Son of God.” Where is the likeness? That we know not of the one or of the other 
either the end or the beginning. Of the one because they are not written; of the other, because they do not 
exist. Here is the likeness. But if the likeness were to exist in all respects, there would no longer be type 
and reality; but both would be type. [Here] then just as in representations [by painting or drawing], there 
is somewhat that is like and somewhat that is unlike. By means of the lines indeed there is a likeness of 
features, but when the colors are put on, then the difference is plainly shown, both the likeness and the 
unlikeness. 


[4.] Ver. 4. “Now consider” (saith he) “how great this man is to whom even the Patriarch Abraham gave 
the tenth of the spoils.” Up to this point he has been applying the type: henceforward he boldly shows him 
[Melchisedec] to be more glorious than the Jewish realities. But if he who bears a type of Christ is so 
much better not merely than the priests, but even than the forefather himself of the priests, what should 
one say of the reality? Thou seest how super-abundantly he shows the superiority. 


“Now consider” (he says) “how great this man is to whom even the Patriarch Abraham gave a tenth out of 
the choice portions.” Spoils taken in battle are called “choice portions.” And it cannot be said that he gave 
them to him as having a part in the war, because (he said) he met him “returning from the slaughter of the 
kings,” for he had staid at home (he means), yet [Abraham] gave him the first-fruits of his labors. 


Ver. 5. “And verily they that are of the sons of Levi who receive the office of Priesthood, have a 
commandment to take tithes of the people according to the law, that is, of their brethren, though they 
come out of the loins of Abraham.” So great (he would say) is the superiority of the priesthood, that they 
who from their ancestors are of the same dignity, and have the same forefather, are yet far better than the 
rest. At all events they “receive tithes” from them. When then one is found, who receives tithes from these 
very persons, are not they indeed in the rank of laymen, and he among the Priests? 


And not only this; but neither was he of the same dignity with them, but of another race: so that he would 
not have given tithes to a stranger unless his dignity had been great. Astonishing! What has he 
accomplished? He has made quite clear a greater point than those relating to faith which he treated in the 
Epistle to the Romans. For there indeed he declares Abraham to be the forefather both of our polity and 
also of the Jewish. But here he is exceeding bold against him, and shows that the uncircumcised person is 
far superior. How then did he show that Levi paid tithes? Abraham (he says) paid them. And how does this 
concern us?’ It especially concerns you: for you will not contend that the Levites are superior to Abraham. 
( Ver. 6 ) “But he whose descent is not counted from them, received tithes of Abraham.” 


And after that he did not simply pass on, but added, “and blessed him that had the promises.” Inasmuch 
as throughout, this was regarded with reverence, he shows that [Melchisedec] was to be reverenced more 
than Abraham, from the common judgment of all men. ( Ver. 7 ) “And without all contradiction,” he says, 
“the less is blessed of the better,” i.e. in the opinion of all men it is the inferior that is blessed by the 
superior. So then the type of Christ is superior even to “him that had the promises.” 


( Ver. 8 ) “And here men that die receive tithes: but there he of whom it is testified that he liveth.” But lest 
we should say, Tell us, why goest thou so far back? He says, ( ver. 9 ) “And as I may so say” (and he did 
well in softening it) “Levi also who receiveth tithes payed tithes in Abraham.” How? ( Ver. 10 ) “For he was 
yet in his loins when Melchisedec met him,” i.e. Levi was in him, although he was not yet born. And he 
said not the Levites but Levi. 


Hast thou seen the superiority? Hast thou seen how great is the interval between Abraham and 
Melchisedec, who bears the type of our High Priest? And he shows that the superiority had been caused 
by authority, not necessity. For the one paid the tithe, which indicates the priest: the other gave the 
blessing, which indicates the superior. This superiority passes on also to the descendants. 


In a marvelous and triumphant way he cast out the Jewish [system]. On this account he said, “Ye are 
become dull,” (c. v. 12 ), because he wished to lay these foundations, that they might not start away. Such 
is the wisdom of Paul, first preparing them well, he so leads them into what he wishes. For the human 
race is hard to persuade, and needs much attention, even more than plants. Since in that case there is 
[only] the nature of material bodies, and earth, which yields to the hands of the husbandmen: but in this 
there is will, which is liable to many alterations, and now prefers this, now that. For it quickly turns to 
evil. 


[5.] Wherefore we ought always to “guard” ourselves, lest at any time we should fall asleep. For “Lo” (it is 
said) “he that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep” ( Ps. cxxi. 4 ), and “Do not suffer thy foot to 
be moved.” ( Ps. cxxi. 3.) He did not say, be not moved’ but “do not thou suffer,” &c. The suffering depends 
then on ourselves, and not on any other. For if we will stand “steadfast and unmoveable” ( 1 Cor. xv. 58 ), 
we Shall not be shaken. 


What then? Does nothing depend on God? All indeed depends on God, but not so that our free-will is 
hindered. If then it depend on God,’ (one says), why does He blame us?’ On this account I said, so that our 
free-will is not hindered.’ It depends then on us, and on Him. For we must first choose the good; and then 
He leads us to His own. He does not anticipate our choice, lest our free-will should be outraged. But when 
we have chosen, then great is the assistance he brings to us. 


How is it then that Paul says, “not of him that willeth,” if it depend on ourselves also “nor of him that 
runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.” ( Rom. ix. 16.) 


In the first place, he did not introduce it as his own opinion, but inferred it from what was before him and 
from what had been put forward [in the discussion]. For after saying, “It is written, I will have mercy on 
whom I will have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will have compassion” ( Rom. ix. 15 ), he 
says, “It follows then that it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth 
mercy.” “Thou wilt say then unto me, why doth He yet find fault?” ( Rom. ix. 16, 19.) 


And secondly the other explanation may be given, that he speaks of all as His, whose the greater part is. 
For it is ours to choose and to wish; but God’s to complete and to bring to an end. Since therefore the 
greater part is of Him, he says all is of Him, speaking according to the custom of men. For so we ourselves 
also do. I mean for instance: we see a house well built, and we say the whole is the Architect’s [doing], 
and yet certainly it is not all his, but the workmen’s also, and the owner’s, who supplies the materials, and 
many others,’ but nevertheless since he contributed the greatest share, we call the whole his. So then [it 
is] in this case also. Again, with respect to a number of people, where the many are, we say All are: where 
few, nobody. So also Paul says, “not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth 
mercy.” 


And herein he establishes two great truths: one, that we should not be lifted up: even shouldst thou run 
(he would say), even shouldst thou be very earnest, do not consider that the well doing is thine own. For if 
thou obtain not the impulse that is from above, all is to no purpose. Nevertheless that thou wilt attain that 
which thou earnestly strivest after is very evident; so long as thou runnest, so long as thou willest. 


He did not then assert this, that we run in vain, but that, if we think the whole to be our own, if we do not 
assign the greater part to God, we run in vain. For neither hath God willed that the whole should be His, 
lest He should appear to be crowning us without cause: nor again our’s, lest we should fall away to pride. 
For if when we have the smaller [share], we think much of ourselves, what should we do if the whole 
depended on us? 


[6.] Indeed God hath done away many things for the purpose of cutting away our boastfulness, and still 
there is the high hand. With how many afflictions hath He encompassed us, so as to cut away our proud 
spirit! With how many wild beasts hath He encircled us! For indeed when some Say, why is this?’ Of what 
use is this?’ They utter these things against the will of God. He hath placed thee in the midst of so great 
fear, and yet not even so art thou lowly-minded; but if thou ever attain a little success, thou reachest to 
Heaven itself in pride. 


For this cause [come] rapid changes and reverses; and yet not even so are we instructed. For this cause 
are there continual and untimely deaths, but are minded as if we were immortal, as if we should never 
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die. We plunder, we over-reach, as though we were never to give account. We build as if we were to abide 
here always. And not even the word of God daily sounded into our ears, nor the events themselves instruct 
us. Not a day, not an hour can be mentioned, in which we may not see continual funerals. But all in vain: 
and nothing reaches our hardness [of heart]: nor are we even able to become better by the calamities of 
others; or rather, we are not willing. When we ourselves only are afflicted, then we are subdued, and yet if 
God take off His hand, we again lift up our hand: no one considers what is proper for man, no one 
despises the things on earth; no one looks to Heaven. But as swine turn their heads downwards, stooping 
towards their belly, wallowing in the mire; so too the great body of mankind defile themselves with the 
most intolerable filth, without being conscious of it. 


[7.] For better were it to be defiled with unclean mud than with sins; for he who is defiled with the one, 
washes it off in a little time, and becomes like one who had never from the first fallen into that slough; but 
he who has fallen into the deep pit of sin has contracted a defilement that is not cleansed by water, but 
needs long time, and strict repentance, and tears and lamentations, and more wailing, and that more 
fervent, than we show over the dearest friends. For this defilement attaches to us from without, wherefore 
we also speedily put it away; but the other is generated from within, wherefore also we wash it off with 
difficulty, and cleanse ourselves from it. “For from the heart” (it is said) “proceed evil thoughts, 
fornications, adulteries, thefts, false witnesses.” ( Matt. xv. 19.) Wherefore also the Prophet said, “Create 
in me a clean heart, O God.” ( Ps. li. 10.) And another, “Wash thine heart from wickedness, O Jerusalem.” ( 
Jer. iv. 14.) (Thou seest that it is both our [work] and God’s.) And again, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” ( Matt. v. 8.) 


Let us become clean to the utmost of our power. Let us wipe away our sins. And how to wipe them away, 
the prophet teaches, saying, “Wash you, make you clean, put away your wickedness from your souls, 
before Mine eyes.” ( Isa. i. 16.) What is “before Mine eyes”? Because some seem to be free from 
wickedness, but only to men, while to God they are manifest as being “whited sepulchers.” Therefore He 
says, so put them away as I see. “Learn to do well, seek judgment, do justice for the poor and lowly.” 
“Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord: and though your sins be as scarlet, I will make you 
white as snow, and if they be as crimson, I will make you white as wool.” ( Isa. i. 17, 18.) Thou seest that 
we must first cleanse ourselves, and then God cleanses us. For having said first, “Wash you, make you 
clean,” He then added “I will make you white.” 


Let no one then, [even] of those who are come to the extremest wickedness, despair of himself. For (He 
says) even if thou hast passed into the habit, yea and almost into the nature of wickedness itself, be not 
afraid. Therefore taking [the instance of] colors that are not superficial but almost of the substance of the 
materials, He said that He would bring them into the opposite state. For He did not simply say that He 
would “wash” us, but that He would “make” us “white, as snow and as wool,” in order to hold out good 
hopes before us. Great then is the power of repentance, at least if it makes us as snow, and whitens us as 
wool, even if sin have first got possession and dyed our souls. 


Let us labor earnestly then to become clean; He has enjoined nothing burdensome. “Judge the fatherless, 
and do justice for the widow.” ( Isa. i. 17.) Thou seest everywhere how great account God makes of mercy, 
and of standing forward in behalf of those that are wronged. These good deeds let us pursue after, and we 
shall be able also, by the grace of God, to attain to the blessings to come: which may we all be counted 
worthy of, in Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom to the Father together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, 
power, honor, now and for ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XIII 


HEBREWS VII. 11-14 


“Tf therefore perfection were by the Levitical priesthood; (for under it the people have received the law’ ) 
what further need was there that another priest should arise after the order of Melchisedec, and not be 
called after the order of Aaron? For the priesthood being changed, there is made of necessity a change 
also of the law. For He of whom these things are spoken, pertained to another tribe, of which no man gave 
attendance at the altar. For it is evident that our Lord sprang out of Judah, of which tribe Moses spake 
nothing concerning priests.” 


[1.] “If therefore” (he says) “perfection were by the Levitical priesthood.” Having spoken concerning 
Melchisedec, and shown how much superior he was to Abraham, and having set forth the great difference 
between them, he begins from this point forward to prove the wide difference as to the covenant itself, 
and how the one is imperfect and the other perfect. However he does not even yet enter on the matters 
themselves, but first contends on the ground of the priesthood, and the tabernacle. For these things would 
be more easily received by the unbelieving, when the proof was derived from things already allowed, and 
believed. 


He had shown that Melchisedec was greatly superior both to Levi and to Abraham, being to them in the 
rank of the priests. Again he argues from a different point. What then is this? Why (he says) did he not say, 
“after the order of Aaron”? And observe, I pray you, the great superiority [of his argument]. For from the 


very circumstance which naturally excluded His priesthood, viz. that He was not “after the order of 
Aaron,” from that he establishes Him, and excludes the others. For this is the very thing that I say (he 
declares); why has He “not been made after the order of Aaron”? 


And the [saying] “what further need” has much emphasis. For if Christ had been “after the order of 
Melchisedec” according to the flesh, and then afterwards the law had been introduced, and all that 
pertained to Aaron, one might reasonably say that the latter as being more perfect, annulled the former, 
seeing that it had come in after it. But if Christ comes later, and takes a different type, as that of His 
priesthood, it is evident that it is because those were imperfect. For (he would say) let us suppose for 
argument’s sake, that all has been fulfilled, and that there is nothing imperfect in the priesthood. “What 
need” was there in that case that He should be called “after the order of Melchisedec and not after the 
order of Aaron”? Why did He set aside Aaron, and introduce a different priesthood, that of Melchisedec? 
“Tf then perfection,” that is the perfection of the things themselves, of the doctrines, of life, “had been by 
the Levitical priesthood.” 


And observe how he goes forward on his path. He had said that [He was] “after the order of Melchisedec,” 
implying that the [priesthood] “after the order of Melchisedec” is superior: for [he was] far superior. 
Afterwards he shows this from the time also, in that He was after Aaron; evidently as being better. 


[2.] And what is the meaning of what follows? “For” (he says) “under [or “upon”] it the people have 
received the Law [or “have been legislated for”].” What is “under it” [&c.]? Ordereth itself by it; through it 
does all things. You cannot say that it was given to others, “the people under it have received the law,” 
that is, have used it, and did use it. You cannot say indeed that it was perfect, it did not govern the people; 
“they have been legislated for upon it,” that is, they used it. 


What need was there then of another priesthood? “For the priesthood being changed, there is of necessity 
a change of the law also.” But if there must be another priest, or rather another priesthood, there must 
needs be also another law. This is for those who say, What need was there of a new Covenant? For he 
could indeed have alleged a testimony from prophecy also. “This is the covenant which I made with your 
fathers” [&c.]. (c. viii. 10.) But for the present he contends on the ground of the priesthood. And observe, 
how he says this from the first. He said, “According to the order of Melchisedec.” By this he excluded the 
order of Aaron. For he would not have said “After the order of Melchisedec,” if the other had been better. 
If therefore another priesthood has been brought in, there must be also [another] Covenant; for neither is 
it possible that there should be a priest, without a covenant and laws and ordinances, nor that having 
received a different priesthood He should use the former [covenant]. 


In the next place, as to the ground of objection: “How could He be a priest if He were not a Levite?” 
Having overthrown this by what had been said above, he does not even think it worth answering, but 
introduces it in passing. I said (he means) that the priesthood was changed, therefore also the Covenant 
is. And it was changed not only in its character, or in its ordinances, but also in its tribe. For of necessity 
[it must be changed] in its tribe also. How? “For the priesthood being changed [or “transferred”],” from 
tribe to tribe, from the sacerdotal to the regal [tribe], that the same might be both regal and sacerdotal. 


And observe the mystery. First it was royal, and then it is become sacerdotal: so therefore also in regard 
to Christ: for King indeed He always was, but has become Priest from the time that He assumed the Flesh, 
that He offered the sacrifice. Thou seest the change, and the very things which were ground of objection 
these he introduces, as though the natural order of things required them. “For” (he says) “He of whom 
these things are spoken pertained to another tribe.” I myself also say it, I know that this tribe [of Judah] 
had nothing of priesthood. For there is a transferring. 


[3.] Yea and I am showing another difference also (he would say): not only from the tribe, nor yet only 
from the Person, nor from the character [of the Priesthood], nor from the covenant, but also from the type 
itself. ( Ver. 16 ) “Who was made [“became” so], not according to the law of a carnal commandment, but 
according to the power of an endless life. He became” (he says) “a priest not according to the law ofa 
carnal commandment”: for that law was in many respects unlawful. 


What is, “of a carnal commandment”? Circumcise the flesh, it says; anoint the flesh; wash the flesh; purify 
the flesh; shave the flesh; bind upon the flesh; cherish the flesh; rest as to the flesh. And again its 
blessings, what are they? Long life for the flesh; milk and honey for the flesh; peace for the flesh; luxury 
for the flesh. From this law Aaron received the priesthood; Melchisedec however not so. 


Ver. 15. “And it is yet far more evident, if after the similitude of Melchisedec there ariseth another priest.” 
What is evident? The interval between the two priesthoods, the difference; how much superior He is “who 
was made not according to the law of a carnal commandment.” (Who? Melchisedec? Nay; but Christ.) “But 
according to the power of an endless life. For He testifieth, Thou art a Priest for ever after the order of 
Melchisedec”; that is, not for a time, nor having any limit, “but according to the power of an endless life,” 
that is, by means of power, by means of “endless life.” 


And yet this does not follow after, “who was made not according to the law of a carnal commandment”: for 
what would follow would be to say, “but according to that of a spiritual one.” However by “carnal,” he 


implied temporary. As he says also in another place, carnal ordinances imposed until the time of 
reformation.” (c. ix. 10.) 


“According to the power of life,” that is, because He lives by His own power. 


[4.] He had said, that there is also a change of law, and up to this point he has shown it; henceforward he 
enquires into the cause, that which above all gives full assurance to men’s minds, [I mean] the knowing 
the cause thoroughly; and it leads us more to faith when we have learned also the cause, and the principle 
according to which [the thing] comes to pass. 


Ver. 18. “For there is verily” (he says) “a disannulling of the commandment going before, for the weakness 
and unprofitableness thereof.” Here the Heretics press on. But listen attentively. He did not say “for the 
evil,” nor, “for the viciousness,” but “for the weakness and unprofitableness [thereof],” yea and in other 
places also he shows the weakness; as when he says “In that it was weak through the flesh.” ( Rom. viii. 
3.) [The law] itself then is not weak, but we. 


Ver. 19. “For the Law made nothing perfect.” What is, “make nothing perfect”? Made no man perfect, 
being disobeyed. And besides, even if it had been listened to, it would not have made one perfect and 
virtuous. But as yet he does not say this here, but that it had no strength: and with good reason. For 
written precepts were there set down, Do this and Do not that, being enjoined only, and not giving power 
within. But “the Hope” is not such. 


What is “a disannulling”? A casting out. A “disannulling” is a disannulling of things which are of force. So 
that he implied, that it [once] was of force, but henceforward was of no account, since it accomplished 
nothing. Was the Law then of no use? It was indeed of use; and of great use: but to make men perfect it 
was of no use. For in this respect he says, “The Law made nothing perfect.” All were figures, all shadows; 
circumcision, sacrifice, sabbath. There fore they could not reach through the soul, wherefore they pass 
away and gradually withdraw. “But the bringing in of a better hope did, by which we draw nigh unto God.” 


[5.] ( Ver. 20 ) “And forasmuch as not without the taking of an oath.” Thou seest that the matter of the oath 
becomes necessary for him here. Accordingly for this reason he previously treated much [hereon], how 
that God swore; and swore for the sake of [our] fuller assurance. 


“But the bringing in of a better hope.” For that system also had a hope, but not such as this. For they 
hoped that, if they were well pleasing [to God], they should possess the land, that they should suffer 
nothing fearful. But in this [dispensation] we hope that, if we are well pleasing [to God], we shall possess 
not earth, but heaven; or rather (which is far better than this) we hope to stand near to God, to come unto 
the very throne of the Father, to minister unto Him with the Angels. And see how he introduces these 
things by little and little. For above he says “which entereth into that within the veil,” (c. vi. 19 ), but 
here, “by which we draw nigh unto God.” 


“And inasmuch as not without an oath.” What is “And inasmuch as not without an oath”? That is, Behold 
another difference also. And these things were not merely promised (he says). “For those priests were 
made without an oath,” ( ver. 21, 22 ) “but This with an oath, by Him that said unto Him, The Lord swore 
and will not repent, Thou art Priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec. By so much was Jesus made a 
surety of a better covenant.” He lays down two points of difference, that it hath no end as the [covenant] 
of the Law had; and this he proves from [its being] Christ who exercises [the priesthood]; for he says 
“according to the power of an endless life.” And he proves it also from the oath, because “He swore,” &c., 
and from the fact; for if the other was cast out, because it was weak, this stands firm, because it is 
powerful. He proves it also from the priest. How? Because He is One [only]; and there would not have 
been One [only], unless He had been immortal. For as there were many priests, because they were mortal, 
so [here is] The One, because He is immortal. “By so much was Jesus made a surety of a better covenant,” 
inasmuch as He sware to Him that He should always be [Priest]; which He would not have done, if He 
were not living. 


[6.] ( Ver. 25 ) “Wherefore He is able also to save them to the uttermost, that come unto God by Him, 
seeing He ever liveth to make intercession for them.” Thou seest that he says this in respect of that which 
is according to the flesh. For when He [appears] as Priest, then He also intercedes. Wherefore also when 
Paul says, “who also maketh intercession for us” ( Rom. viii. 34 ), he hints the same thing; the High Priest 
maketh intercession. For He “that raiseth the dead as He will, and quickeneth them,” ( John v. 21 ), and 
that “even as the Father” [doth], how [is it that] when there is need to save, He “maketh intercession”? ( 
John v. 22.) He that hath “all judgment,” how [is it that] He “maketh intercession”? He that “sendeth His 
angels” ( Matt. xiii. 41, 42 ), that they may “cast” some into “the furnace,” and save others, how [is it that] 
He “maketh intercession”? Wherefore (he says) “He is able also to save.” For this cause then He saves, 
because He dies not. Inasmuch as “He ever liveth,” He hath (he means) no successor: And if He have no 
successor, He is able to aid all men. For there [under the Law] indeed, the High Priest although he were 
worthy of admiration during the time in which he was [High Priest] (as Samuel for instance, and any other 
such), but, after this, no longer; for they were dead. But here it is not so, but “He” saves “to the 
uttermost.” 


What is “to the uttermost”? He hints at some mystery. Not here only (he says) but there also He saves 
them that “come unto God by Him.” How does He save? “In that He ever liveth” (he says) “to make 
intercession for them.” Thou seest the humiliation? Thou seest the manhood? For he says not, that He 
obtained this, by making intercession once for all, but continually, and whensoever it may be needful to 
intercede for them. 


“To the uttermost.” What is it? Not for a time only, but there also in the future life. Does He then always 
need to pray? Yet how can [this] be reasonable? Even righteous men have oftentimes accomplished all by 
one entreaty, and is He always praying? Why then is He throned with [the Father]?’ Thou seest that it is a 
condescension. The meaning is: Be not afraid, nor say, Yea, He loves us indeed, and He has confidence 
towards the Father, but He cannot live always. For He doth live alway. 


[7.] ( Ver. 26 ) “For such an High Priest also became us, who is holy, harmless, unde filed, separate from 
the sinners.” Thou seest that the whole is said with reference to the manhood. (But when I say the 
manhood,’ I mean [the manhood] having Godhead; not dividing [one from the other], but leaving [you] to 
suppose what is suitable.) Didst thou mark the difference of the High Priest? He has summed up what was 
said before, “in all points tempted like as we are yet without sin.” ( c. iv. 15.) “For” (he says) “such an 
High Priest also became us, who is holy, harmless.” “Harmless”: what is it? Without wickedness: that 
which another Prophet says: “guile was not found in His mouth” ( Isa. liii. 9 ), that is, [He is] not crafty. 
Could any one say this concerning God? And is one not ashamed to say that God is not crafty, nor 
deceitful? Concerning Him, however, in respect of the Flesh, it might be reasonable [to say it]. “Holy, 
undefiled.” This too would any one say concerning God? For has He a nature capable of defilement? 
“Separate from sinners.” 


[8.] Does then this alone show the difference, or does the sacrifice itself also? How? ( Ver. 27 ) “He 
needeth not” (he says) “daily, as the High Priest, to offer up sacrifices for his sins, for this He did once for 
all, when He offered up Himself.” “This,” what? Here what follows sounds a prelude concerning the 
exceeding greatness of the spiritual sacrifice and the interval [between them]. He has mentioned the point 
of the priest; he has mentioned that of the faith; he has mentioned that of the Covenant; not entirely 
indeed, still he has mentioned it. In this place what follows is a prelude concerning the sacrifice itself. Do 
not then, having heard that He is a priest, suppose that He is always executing the priest’s office. For He 
executed it once, and thenceforward “sat down.” (c. x. 12.) Lest thou suppose that He is standing on high, 
and is a minister, he shows that the matter is [part] of a dispensation [or economy]. For as He became a 
servant, so also [He became] a Priest and a Minister. But as after becoming a servant, He did not continue 
a servant, so also, having become a Minister, He did not continue a Minister. For it belongs not to a 
minister to sit, but to stand. 


This then he hints at here, and also the greatness of the sacrifice, if being [but] one, and having been 
offered up once only, it affected that which all [the rest] were unable to do. But he does not yet [treat] of 
these points. 


“For this He did,” he says. “This”; what? “For” (he says) “it is of necessity that this [Man] have somewhat 
also to offer” (c. viii. 3 ); not for Himself; for how did He offer Himself? But for the people. What sayest 
thou? And is He able to do this? Yea (he says). “For the Law maketh men high priests, which have 
infirmity.” (c. vii. 28.) And doth He not need to offer for Himself? No, he says. For, that you may not 
suppose that the [words, “this”] “He did once for all,” are said respecting Himself also, hear what he says: 
“For the law maketh men high priests, which have infirmity.” On this account they both offer continually, 
and for themselves. He however who is mighty, He that hath no sin, why should He offer for Himself, or 
oftentimes for others? 


“But the word of the oath which was since the Law [maketh] the Son who has been consecrated for 
evermore.” “Consecrated”: what is that? Paul does not set down the common terms of contradistinction; 
for after saying “having Infirmity,” he did not say “the Son” who is mighty, but “consecrated”: i.e. mighty, 
as one might say. Thou seest that the name Son is used in contradistinction to that of servant. And by 
“infirmity” he means either sin or death. 


What is, “for evermore”? Not now only without sin but always. If then He is perfect, if He never sins, if He 
lives always, why shall He offer many sacrifices for us? But for the present he does not insist strongly on 
this point: but what he does strongly insist upon is, His not offering on His own behalf. 


[9.] Since then we have such an High Priest, let us imitate Him: let us walk in His footsteps. There is no 
other sacrifice: one alone has cleansed us, and after this, fire and hell. For indeed on this account he 
repeats it over and over, saying, “one Priest,” “one Sacrifice,” lest any one supposing that there are many 
[sacrifices] should sin without fear. Let us then, as many as have been counted worthy of The Seal, as 
many as have enjoyed The Sacrifice, as many as have partaken of the immortal Table, continue to guard 
our noble birth and our dignity for falling away is not without danger. 


And as many as have not yet been counted worthy these [privileges], let not these either be confident on 
that account. For when a person goes on in sin, with the view of receiving holy baptism at the last gasp, 
oftentimes he will not obtain it. And, believe me, it is not to terrify you that I say what I am going to say. I 


have myself known many persons, to whom this has happened, who in expectation indeed of the 
enlightening sinned much, and on the day of their death went away empty. For God gave us baptism for 
this cause, that He might do away our sins, not that He might increase our sins. Whereas if any man have 
employed it as a security for sinning more, it becomes a cause of negligence. For if there had been no 
Washing, they would have lived more warily, as not having [the means of] forgiveness. Thou seest that we 
are the ones who cause it to be said “Let us do evil, that good may come.” ( Rom. iii. 8.) 


Wherefore, I exhort you also who are uninitiated, be sober. Let no man follow after virtue as an hireling, 
no man as a senseless person, no man as after a heavy and burdensome thing. Let us pursue it then with a 
ready mind, and with joy. For if there were no reward laid up, ought we not to be good? But however, at 
least with a reward, let us become good. And how is this anything else than a disgrace and a very great 
condemnation? Unless thou give me a reward (says one), I do not become self-controlled. Then am I bold 
to say something: thou wilt never be self-controlled, no not even when thou livest with self-control, if thou 
dost it for a reward. Thou esteemest not virtue at all, if thou dost not love it. But on account of our great 
weakness, God was willing that for a time it should be practiced even for reward, yet not even so do we 
pursue it. 


But let us suppose, if you will, that a man dies, after having done innumerable evil things, having also 
been counted worthy of baptism (which however I think does not readily happen), tell me, how will he 
depart thither? Not indeed called to account for the deeds he had done, but yet without confidence; as is 
reasonable. For when after living a hundred years, he has no good work to show, but only that he has not 
sinned, or rather not even this, but that he was saved by grace only, and when he sees others crowned, in 
splendor, and highly approved: even if he fall not into hell, tell me, will he endure his despondency? 


[10.] But to make the matter clear by an example, Suppose there are two soldiers, and that one of them 
steals, injures, overreaches, and that the other does none of these things, but acts the part of a brave 
man, does important things well, sets up trophies in war, stains his right hand with blood; then when the 
time arrives, suppose that (from the same rank in which the thief also was) he is at once conducted to the 
imperial throne and the purple; but suppose that the other remains there where he was, and merely of the 
royal kindness does not pay the penalty of his deeds, let him however be in the last place, and let him be 
stationed under the King. Tell me, will he be able to endure his despair when he sees him who was 
[ranked] with himself ascended even to the very highest dignities, and made thus glorious, and master of 
the world, while he himself still remains below, and has not even been freed from punishment with honor, 
but through the grace and kindness of the King? For even should the King forgive him, and release him 
from the charges against him, still he will live in shame; for surely not even will others admire him: since 
in such forgiveness, we admire not those who receive the gifts, but those who bestow them. And as much 
as the gifts are greater, so much the more are they ashamed who receive them, when their transgressions 
are great. 


With what eyes then will such an one be able to look on those who are in the King’s courts, when they 
exhibit their sweatings out of number and their wounds, whilst he has nothing to show, but has his 
salvation itself of the mere loving-kindness of God? For as if one were to beg off a murderer, a thief, an 
adulterer, when he was going to be arrested, and were to command him to stay at the porch of the King’s 
palace, he will not afterwards be able to look any man in the face, although he has been set free from 
punishment: so too surely is this man’s case. 


For do not, I beseech you, suppose that because it is called a palace, therefore all attain the same things. 
For if here in Kings’ courts there is the Prefect, and all who are about the King, and also those who are in 
very inferior stations, and occupy the place of what are called Decani (though the interval be so great 
between the Prefect and the Decanus) much more shall this be so in the royal court above. 


And this I say not of myself. For Paul layeth down another difference greater even than these. For (he 
says) as many differences as there are between the sun and the moon and the stars and the very smallest 
star, so many also between those in the kingdom [of Heaven]. And that the difference between the sun and 
the smallest star is far greater than that between the Decanus (as he is called) and the Prefect, is evident 
to all. For while the sun shines upon all the world at once, and makes it bright, and hides the moon and 
the stars, the other often does not appear, not even in the dark. For there are many of the stars which we 
do not see. When then we see others become suns, and we have the rank of the very smallest stars, which 
are not even visible, what comfort shall we have? 


Let us not, I beseech you, let us not be so slothful, not so inert, let us not barter away the salvation of God 
for an easy life, but let us make merchandise of it, and increase it. For even if one be a Catechumen, still 
he knows Christ, still he understands the Faith, still he is a hearer of the divine oracles, still he is not far 
from the knowledge; he knows the will of his Lord. Wherefore does he procrastinate? wherefore does he 
delay and postpone? Nothing is better than a good life whether here or there, whether in case of the 
Enlightened or of the Catechumens, 


[11.] For tell me what burdensome command have we enjoined? Have a wife (it is said) and be chaste. Is 
this difficult? How? when many, not Christians only but heathens also, live chastely without a wife. That 
which the heathen surpasses for vainglory, thou dost not even keep for the fear of God. 


Give (He says) to the poor out of what thou hast. Is this burdensome? But in this case also heathen 
condemn us who for vainglory only have emptied out their whole possessions. 


Use not filthy communication. Is this difficult? For if it had not been enjoined, ought we not to have done 
right in this, to avoid appearing degraded? For that the contrary conduct is troublesome, I mean the using 
filthy communication, is manifest from the fact that the soul is ashamed and blushes if it have been led to 
say any such thing and would not unless perhaps it were drunk. For when sitting in a public place, even if 
thou doest it at home, why dost thou not do it there? Because of those that are present. Why dost thou not 
readily do the same thing before thy wife? That thou mayest not insult her. So then thou dost it not, lest 
thou shouldest insult thy wife; and dost thou not blush at insulting God? For He is everywhere present, 
and heareth all things. 


Be not drunken, He says. For this very thing of itself, is it not a chastisement? He did not say, Put thy body 
on the rack, but what? Do not give it free rein so as to take away the authority of the mind: on the 
contrary “make not provision for the lusts thereof.” ( Rom. xiii. 14.) 


Do not (He says) seize by violence what is not thine own; do not overreach; do not forswear thyself. What 
labors do these things require! what sweatings! 


Speak evil of no man (He says) nor accuse falsely. The contrary indeed is a labor. For when thou hast 
spoken ill of another, immediately thou art in danger, in suspicion, [saying] Did he of whom I spake, hear? 
whether he be great or small. For should he be a great man, immediately thou wilt be indeed in danger; 
but if small, he will requite thee with as much, or rather with what is far more grievous; for he will say evil 
of thee in a greater degree. We are enjoined nothing difficult, nothing burdensome, if we have the will. 
And if we have not the will, even the easiest things will appear burdensome to us. What is easier than 
eating? but from great effeminacy many feel disgust even at this, and I hear many say, that it is weariness 
even to eat. None of these things is wearisome if thou hast but the will. For everything depends on the will 
after the grace from above. Let us will good things that we may attain also to the good things eternal, in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, whom to the Father together with the Holy Ghost be glory, might, honor, now and 
for ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XIV 


HEBREWS VIII. 1, 2 


“Now of the things which we have spoken this is the sum: We have such an High Priest; who is set down 
on the right hand of the throne of the majesty in the heavens: a minister of the sanctuary and of the true 
tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not man.” 


[1.] Paul mixes the lowly things with the lofty, ever imitating his Master, so that the lowly become the path 
to the lofty, and through the former we are led to the latter, and when we are amid the great things we 
learn that these [lowly ones] were a condescension. This accordingly he does here also. After declaring 
that “He offered up Himself,” and showing Him to be a “High Priest,” what does he say? “Now of the 
things which we have spoken this is the sum: we have such an High Priest who is set down on the right 
hand of the throne of the majesty.” And yet this is not [the office] of a Priest, but of Him whom the Priest 
should serve. 


“A minister of the sanctuary,” not simply a minister, but “a minister of the sanctuary. And of the true 
Tabernacle, which the Lord pitched and not man.” Thou seest the condescension. Did he not a little before 
make a separation, saying: “Are they not all ministering spirits?” ( supra, i. 14 ) and therefore (he says) it 
is not said to them, “Sit thou on my right hand,” ( supra, i. 13 ) for He that sitteth is not a minister. How is 
it then that it is here said, “a minister,” and “a minister of the Sanctuary”? for he means here the 
Tabernacle. 


See how he raised up the minds of the believing Jews. For as they would be apt to imagine that we have 
no such tabernacle [as they had], see here (he says) is the Priest, Great, yea, much greater than the other, 
and who has offered a more wonderful sacrifice. But is not all this mere talk? is it not a boast, and merely 
said to win over our minds? on this account he established it first from the oath, and afterwards also from 
“the tabernacle.” For this difference too was manifest: but the Apostle thinks of another also, “which” (he 
says) “the Lord pitched [or “made firm”] and not man.” Where are they who say that the heaven whirls 
around? where are they who declare that it is spherical? for both of these notions are overthrown here. 


“Now” (he says) “of the things which we have spoken this is the sum.” By “the sum” is always meant what 
is most important. Again he brings down his discourse; having said what is lofty, henceforward he speaks 
fearlessly. 


[2.] In the next place that thou mayest understand that he used the word “minister” of the manhood, 
observe how he again indicates it: “For” ( ver. 3 ) (he says) “every high priest is ordained to offer both 
gifts and sacrifices, wherefore it is of necessity that this man have somewhat also to offer.” 


Do not now, because thou hearest that He sitteth, suppose that His being called High Priest is mere idle 
talk. For the former, viz. His sitting, belongs to the dignity of the Godhead, but this to His great 
lovingkindness, and His tender care for us. On this account he repeatedly urges this very thing, and 
dwells more upon it: for he feared lest the other [truth] should overthrow it. Therefore he again brings 
down his discourse to this: since some were enquiring why He died. He was a Priest. But there is no Priest 
without a sacrifice. It is necessary then that He also should have a sacrifice. 


And in another way; Having said that He is on high, he affirms and proves that He is a Priest from every 
consideration, from Melchisedec, from the oath, from offering sacrifice. From this he also frames another 
and necessary syllogism. “For if” (he says) “He had been on earth, He would not be a Priest, seeing that 
there are priests who offer the gifts according to the Law.” If then He is a Priest (as He really is), we must 
seek some other place for Him. “For if He were” indeed “on earth, He should not be a priest.” For how 
[could He be]? He offered no sacrifice, He ministered not in the Priest’s office. And with good reason, for 
there were the priests. Moreover he shows, that it was impossible that [He] should be a priest upon earth. 
For how [could He be]? There was no rising up against [the appointed Priests], he means. 


[3.] Here we must apply our minds attentively, and consider the Apostolic wisdom; for again he shows the 
difference of the Priesthood. “Who” (he says) “serve unto the example and shadow of heavenly things.” 


What are the heavenly things he speaks of here? The spiritual things. For although they are done on 
earth, yet nevertheless they are worthy of the Heavens. For when our Lord Jesus Christ lies slain [as a 
sacrifice], when the Spirit is with us, when He who sitteth on the right hand of the Father is here, when 
sons are made by the Washing, when they are fellow-citizens of those in Heaven, when we have a country, 
and a city, and citizenship there, when we are strangers to things here, how can all these be other than 
“heavenly things”? But what! Are not our Hymns heavenly? Do not we also who are below utter in concert 
with them the same things which the divine choirs of bodiless powers sing above? Is not the altar also 
heavenly? How? It hath nothing carnal, all spiritual things become the offerings. The sacrifice does not 
disperse into ashes, or into smoke, or into steamy savor, it makes the things placed there bright and 
splendid. How again can the rites which we celebrate be other than heavenly? For when He says, “Whose 
soever sins ye retain they are retained, whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted” ( John xx. 23 ) 
when they have the keys of heaven, how can all be other than heavenly? 


“Who” (he says) “serve unto the example and shadow of heavenly things, as Moses was admonished of 
God, when he was about to make the tabernacle, for see, saith He, that thou make all things according to 
the pattern showed to thee in the mount.” Inasmuch as our hearing is less ready of apprehension than our 
sight (for the things which we hear we do not in such wise lay up in our soul, as those which we see with 
our very eyes), He showed him all. Either then he means this by “the example and shadow,” or else he 
[speaks] of the Temple. For, he went on to say, “See” (His words are), that “thou make all things according 
to the pattern showed to thee in the mount.” Was it then only what concerned the furniture of the temple 
that he saw, or was it also what related to the sacrifices, and all the rest? Nay, one would not be wrong in 
saying even this; for The Church is heavenly, and is nothing else than Heaven. 


[4.] ( Ver. 6 ) “But now hath He obtained a more excellent ministry, by how much also He is the Mediator 
of a better covenant.” Thou seest (he means) how much better is the one ministration than the other, if 
one be an example and type, and the other truth [reality]. But this did not profit the hearers, nor cheer 
them. Therefore he says what especially cheered them: “Which was established upon better promises.” 
Having raised them up by speaking of the place, and the priest, and the sacrifice, he then sets forth also 
the wide difference of the covenant, having also said before that it was “weak and unprofitable.” (See 
Heb. vii. 18.) 


And observe what safeguards he lays down, when intending to find fault with it. For in the former place 
after saying, “according to the power of an endless life” ( Heb. vii. 16 ), he then said that “there is a 
disannulling of the commandment going before” ( Heb. vii. 18 ); and then after that, he set forth 
something great, saying, “by which we draw nigh unto God.” ( Heb. vii. 19.) And in this place, after 
leading us up into Heaven, and showing that instead of the temple, we have Heaven, and that those things 
were types of ours, and having by these means exalted the Ministration [of the New Covenant], he then 
proceeds suitably to exalt the priesthood. 


But (as I said) he sets down that which especially cheers them, in the words, “Which was established upon 
better promises.” Whence does appear? In that this the one was cast out, and the other introduced in its 
place: for it is therefore of force because it is better. For as he says, “If perfection were by” it, “what 
further need was there, that another priest should rise, after the order of Melchisedec?” ( Heb. vii. 11 ); so 
also here he used the same syllogism, saying ( ver. 7 ) “For if that first covenant had been faultless, then 
should no place have been sought for the second”; that is, if it made men “faultless.” For it is because he 
is speaking of this that he did not say, “But finding fault with” it, but ( ver. 8, 9 ) “But finding fault with 
them, He saith, Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, when I will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel and with the house of Judah: not according to the covenant that I made with their fathers in the day 
when I took them by the hand to lead them out of the land of Egypt: because they continued not in My 
covenant, and I regarded them not, saith the Lord.” 


Yea, verily. And whence does it appear that [the first Covenant] came to an end? He showed it indeed also 
from the Priest, but now he shows more clearly by express words that it has been cast out. 


But how is it “upon better promises”? For how, tell me, can earth and heaven be equal? But do thou 
consider, how he speaks of promises there [in that other covenant] also, that thou mayest not bring this 
charge against it. For there also, he says “a better hope, by which we draw nigh unto God” ( Heb. vii. 19 ), 
showing that a Hope was there also; and in this place “better promises,” hinting that there also He had 
made promises. 


But inasmuch as they were forever making objections, he says, “Behold! the days come, saith the Lord, 
when I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel and with the house of Judah.” He is not speaking 
of any old Covenant: for, that they might not assert this, he determined the time also. Thus he did not say 
simply, “according to the covenant which I made with their fathers,” lest thou shouldest say [it was] the 
one made with Abraham, or that with Noah: but he declares what [covenant it was], “not according to the 
covenant which I made with their fathers” in the Exodus. Wherefore he added also, “in the day that I took 
them by the hand, to lead them out of the land of Egypt; because they continued not in My covenant, and I 
regarded them not, saith the Lord.” Thou seest that the evils begin first from ourselves (“they” themselves 
first, saith he, “continued not in [the “covenant”]”) and the negligence is from ourselves, but the good 
things from Him; I mean the [acts] of bounty. He here introduces, as it were, an apology showing the 
cause why He forsakes them. 


[5.] ( Ver. 10 ) “For this,” he says, “is the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel after those 
days, saith the Lord; I will put My laws into their mind, and write them in their hearts, and I will be to 
them a God, and they shall be to Me a people.” Thus He says this concerning the New [covenant] because 
His words are “not according to the covenant which I covenanted.” 


But what other difference is there beside this? Now if any person should say that “the difference is not in 
this respect, but in respect to its being put into their hearts; He makes no mention of any difference of 
ordinances, but points out the mode of its being given: for no longer” (he says) “shall the covenant be in 
writings, but in hearts;” let the Jew in that case show that this was ever carried into effect; but he could 
not, for it was made a second time in writings after the return from Babylon. But I show that the Apostles 
received nothing in writing, but received [it] in their hearts through the Holy Ghost. Wherefore also Christ 
said, “When He cometh, He will bring all things to your remembrance, and He shall teach you.” ( John xiv. 
26.) 


[6.] ( Ver. 11, 12 ) “And they shall not teach” (he says) “every man his neighbor, and every man his brother, 
saying, Know the Lord: for all shall know Me from the least to the greatest. For I will be merciful to their 
unrighteousness, and their sins and their iniquities will I remember no more.” Behold also another sign. 
“From the least even to the greatest of them” (he says) “they shall know Me, and they shall not say, Know 
the Lord.” When hath this been fulfilled save now? For our [religion] is manifest: but theirs [i.e. the Jews’] 
was not manifest, but had been shut up in a corner. 


[A covenant] is then said to be “new,” when it is different and shows some advantage over the old. “Nay 
surely,” says one, “it is new also when part of it has been taken away, and part not. For instance, when an 
old house is ready to fall down, if a person leaving the whole, has patched up the foundation, straightway 
we say, he has made it new, when he has taken some parts away, and brought others into their place. For 
even the heaven also is thus called new,’ when it is no longer of brass,’ but gives rain; and the earth 
likewise is new when it is not un fruitful, not when it has been changed; and the house is likewise new, 
when portions of it have been taken away, and portions remain. And thus, he says, he hath well termed it a 
New Covenant.’” 


If then I show that that covenant had become “Old” in this respect, that it yielded no fruit? And that thou 
mayest know this exactly, read what Haggai says, what Zechariah, what the Messenger, when the return 
from the Captivity had not yet fully taken place; and what Esdras charges. How then did [the people] 
receive him? And how no man enquired of the Lord, inasmuch as they [the priests] themselves also 
transgressed, and knew it not even themselves? Dost thou see how thy [interpretation] is broken down, 
whilst I maintain my own: that this [covenant] must be called “New” in the proper sense of the word? 


And besides, I do not concede that the words “the heaven shall be new” ( Isa. lxv. 17 ), were spoken 
concerning this. For why, when saying in Deuteronomy “the heaven shall be of brass,” did he not set down 
this in the contrasted passage, “but if ye hearken, it shall be new.” 


And further on this account He says that He will give “another Covenant, because they did not continue in 
the first.” This I show by what he says (“For what the law could not do in that it was weak through the 
flesh,” Rom. viii. 3 ; and again, “Why tempt ye God, to put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which 
neither our fathers nor we were able to bear?” Acts xv. 10.) But “they did not continue therein,” he says. 


Here he shows that [God] counts us worthy of greater and of spiritual [privileges]: for it is said “their 
sound went out into all the earth and their words unto the ends of the world.” ( Ps. xix. 5; Rom. x. 18.) 
That is [the meaning of] “they shall not say each man to his neighbor, Know the Lord.” And again, “the 


earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the Lord as much water to cover the seas.” ( Isa. xi. 9 .) 


[7.] “In calling it new” (he says), “He hath made the first old: but that which decayeth and waxeth old is 
ready to vanish away.” See what was hidden, how he hath laid open the very mind of the prophet! He 
honored the law, and was not willing to call it “old” in express terms: but nevertheless, this he did call it. 
For if the former had been new, he would not have called this which came afterwards “new” also. So that 
by granting something more and different, he declares that “it was waxen old.” Therefore it is done away 
and is perishing, and no longer exists. 


Having taken boldness from the prophet, he attacks it more suitably, showing that our [dispensation] is 
now flourishing. That is, he showed that [the other] was old: then taking up the word “old,” and adding of 
himself another [circumstance], the [characteristic] of old age, he took up what was omitted by the others, 
and says “ready to vanish away.” 


The New then has not simply caused the old to cease, but because it had become aged, as it was not [any 
longer] useful. On this account he said, “for the weakness and unprofitableness thereof” ( Heb. vii. 18 ), 
and, “the law made nothing perfect” ( Heb. vii. 19 ); and that “if the first had been faultless, then should 
no place have been sought for the second.” ( Heb. viii. 7.) And “faultless”; that is, useful; not as though it 
[the old Covenant] was obnoxious to any charges, but as not being sufficient. He used a familiar form of 
speech. As if one should say, the house is not faultless, that is, it has some defect, it is decayed: the 
garment is not faultless, that is, it is coming to pieces. He does not therefore here speak of it as evil, but 
only as having some fault and deficiency. 


[8.] So then we also are new, or rather we were made new, but now are become old; therefore we are 
“near to vanishing away,” and to destruction. Let us scrape off this old age. It is indeed no longer possible 
to do it by Washing, but by repentance it is possible here [in this life]. If there be in us anything old, let us 
cast it off; if any “wrinkle,” if any stain, if any “spot,” let us wash it away and become fair ( Eph. v. 27 ): 
that “the King may desire our beauty.” ( Ps. xlv. 11.) 


It is possible even for him who has fallen into the extremest deformity to recover that beauty of which 
David says that the King shall desire thy beauty. “Hearken, O daughter, and consider; forget also thine 
own people and thy father’s house: so shall the King greatly desire thy beauty.” ( Ps. xlv. 10, 11.) And yet 
forgetting doth not produce beauty. Yea, beauty is of the soul. What sort of forgetting? That of sins. For he 
is speaking about the Church from among the Gentiles, exhorting her not to remember the things of her 
fathers, that is [of] those that sacrificed to idols; for from such was it gathered. 


And he said not, “Go not after them,” but what is more, Do not admit them into thy mind; which he says 
also in another place, “I will not mention their names through my lips.” ( Ps. xvi. 4.) And again, “That my 
mouth may not talk of the deeds of men.” ( Ps. xvii. 3, 4.) As yet is this no great virtue; nay, rather, it is 
indeed great, but not such as this [which is here spoken of]. For what does he say there? He says not; 
“Talk not of the things of men, neither speak of the things of thy fathers”; but, neither remember them, 
nor admit them into thy mind. Thou seest to how great a distance he would have us keep away from 
wickedness. For he that remembers not [a matter] will not think of it, and he that does not think, will not 
speak of it: and he that does not speak of it, will not do it. Seest thou from how many paths he hath walled 
us off? by what great intervals he hath removed us, even to a very great [distance]? 


[9.] Let us then also “hearken and forget” our own evils. I do not say our sins, for (He says) “Remember 
thou first, and I will not remember.” ( Isa. xliii. 26, 25 , LXX.) I mean for instance, Let us no longer 
remember rapacity, but even restore the former [plunder]. This is to forget wickedness, and to cast out 
the thought of rapacity, and never at any time to admit it, but to wipe away also the things already done 
amiss. 


Whence may the forgetfulness of wickedness come to us? From the remembrance of good things, from the 
remembrance of God. If we continually remember God, we cannot remember those things also. For (he 
says) “When I remembered Thee upon my bed, I thought upon Thee in the morning dawn.” ( Ps. Ixiii. 6.) 
We ought then to have God always in remembrance, but then especially, when thought is undisturbed, 
when by means of that remembrance [a man] is able to condemn himself, when he can retain [things] in 
memory. For in the daytime indeed, if we do remember, other cares and troubles entering in, drive the 
thought out again: but in the night it is possible to remember continually, when the soul is calm and at 
rest; when it is in the haven, and under a serene sky. “The things which you say in your hearts be ye 
grieved for on your beds,” he says. ( Ps. iv. 4 , LXX.) For it were indeed right to retain this remembrance 
through the day also. But inasmuch as you are always full of cares, and distracted amidst the things of this 
life, at least then remember God on your bed; at the morning dawn meditate upon Him. 


If at the morning dawn we meditate on these things, we shall go forth to our business with much security. 
If we have first made God propitious by prayer and supplication, going forth thus we shall have no enemy. 
Or if thou shouldest, thou wilt laugh him to scorn, having God propitious. There is war in the market 
place; the affairs of every day are a fight, they are a tempest and a storm. We therefore need arms: and 
prayer is a great weapon. We need favorable winds; we need to learn everything, so as to go through the 
length of the day without shipwrecks and without wounds. For every single day the rocks are many, and 


oftentimes the boat strikes and is sunk. Therefore have we especially need of prayer early and by night. 


[10.] Many of you have often beheld the Olympic games: and not only have beheld but have been zealous 
partisans and admirers of the combatants, one of this [combatant], one of that. You know then that both 
during the days of the contests, and during those nights, all night long the herald thinks of nothing else, 
has no other anxiety, than that the combatant should not disgrace himself when he goes forth. For those 
who sit by the trumpeter admonish him not to speak to any one, that he may not spend his breath and get 
laughed at. If therefore he who is about to strive before men, uses such forethought, much more will it 
befit us to be continually thoughtful, and careful, since our whole life is a contest. Let every night then be 
a vigil, and let us be careful that when we go out in the day we do not make ourselves ridiculous. And 
would it were only making ourselves ridiculous. But now the Judge of the contest is seated on the right 
hand of the Father, hearkening diligently that we utter not any false note, anything out of tune. For He is 
not the Judge of actions only, but of words also. Let us keep our vigil, beloved; we also have those that are 
eager for our success, if we will. Near each one of us Angels are sitting; and yet we snore through the 
whole night. And would it were only this. But many do even many licentious things, some indeed going to 
the very brothels, and others making their own houses places of whoredom by taking courtesans thither. 
Yes most certainly. For is it not so? They care well for their contest. Others are drunken and speak amiss; 
others make an uproar. Others keep evil vigil through the night weaving, and worse than those who sleep, 
schemes of deceit; others by calculating usury; others by bruising themselves with cares, and doing 
anything rather than what is suited to the contest. Wherefore, I exhort you, let us lay aside all [other] 
things, and look to one only, how we may obtain the prize, [how we may] be crowned with the Chaplet; let 
us do all by which we shall be able to attain to the promised blessings. Which may we all attain in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, with whom to the Father and also to the Holy Ghost be glory, might, honor, now and for 
ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XV 
HEBREWS IX. 1-5 


“Then verily the first [covenant] had also ordinances of divine service, and a worldly Sanctuary. For there 
was a tabernacle made; the first, wherein was the Candlestick, and the Table, and the Shew-bread, which 
is called the Sanctuary. And after the second veil, the tabernacle which is called the Holiest of all; which 
had the golden censer and the Ark of the Covenant overlaid round about with gold: wherein was the 
golden pot that had manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded, and the tables of the covenant: and over it the 
Cherubim of glory, shadowing the Mercy-seat: of which we cannot now speak particularly.” 


[1.] He has shown from the Priest, from the Priesthood, from the Covenant, that that [dispensation] was to 
have an end. From this point he shows it from the fashion of the tabernacle itself. How? This, he says, 
[was] the “Holy” and the “Holy of Holies.” The holy place then is a symbol of the former period (for there 
all things are done by means of sacrifices); but the Holy of Holies of this that is now present. 


And by the Holy of Holies he means Heaven; and by the veil, Heaven, and the Flesh “entereth into that 
within the veil”: that is to say, “through the veil of His flesh.” (Supra, vi. 19; Heb. x. 20.) 


And it were well to speak of this passage, taking it up from the beginning. What then does he say? “Then 
verily the first had also” (the first what? “The Covenant”). “Ordinances of Divine service.” What are 
“ordinances”? symbols or rights. Then; as (he means) it has not now. He shows that it had already given 
place, for (he says) it had at that time; so that now, although it stood, it is not. 


“And the worldly Sanctuary.” He calls it “worldly,” inasmuch as it was permitted to all to tread it, and in 
the same house the place was manifest where the priests stood, where the Jews, the Proselytes, the 
Grecians, the Nazarites. Since, therefore even Gentiles were permitted to tread it, he calls it “worldly.” 
For surely the Jews were not “the world.” 


“For” (he says) “there was a tabernacle made; the first, which is called holy, wherein was the Candlestick, 
and the Table, and the Shew-bread.” These things are symbols of the world. 


“And after the second veil” (There was then not one veil [only], but there was a veil without also) “the 
tabernacle, which is called holy of holies.” Observe how everywhere he calls it a tabernacle in regard of 
[God’s] encamping there. 


“Which had” (he says) “a golden Censer, and the ark of the Covenant overlaid round about with gold: 
wherein was the golden pot that held the manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded, and the tables of the 
covenant.” All these things were venerable and conspicuous memorials of the Jewish obstinacy; “and the 
tables of the covenant” (for they brake them) “And the manna” (for they murmured; and therefore handing 
on the memory thereof to posterity, He commanded it to be laid up in a golden pot). “And Aaron’s rod that 
budded. And over it, the Cherubim of glory.” What is “the Cherubim of glory”? He either means “the 
glorious,” or those which are under God. “Shadowing the mercy-seat.” 


But in another point of view also he extols these things in his discourse, in order to show that those which 
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come after them are greater. “Of which” (he says) “we cannot now speak particularly.” In these words he 
hints that these were not merely what was seen, but were a sort of enigmas. “Of which” (he says) “we 
cannot now speak particularly,” perhaps because they needed a long discourse. 


[2.] Ver. 6. “Now when these things were thus ordained, the priests went always into the first tabernacle 
accomplishing the service [of God].” That is, these things indeed were [there], but the Jews did not enjoy 
them: they saw them not. So that they were no more theirs than [ours] for whom they prophesied. 


( Ver. 7 ) “But into the second the High Priest went alone once every year, not without blood, which he 
offered for himself, and for the errors of the people.” Thou seest that the types were already laid down 
beforehand? for, lest they should say, “how is there [but] one sacrifice?” he shows that this was so from 
the beginning, since at least the more holy and the awful [sacrifice] was [but] one. And how did the High 
Priest offer once for all? Thus were they wont [to do] from the beginning, for then also (he says) “the High 
Priest” offered “once for all.” 


And well said he, “not without blood.” (Not indeed without blood, yet not this blood, for the business was 
not so great.) He signifies that there shall be a sacrifice, not consumed by fire, but rather distinguished by 
blood. For inasmuch as he called the Cross a sacrifice, though it had neither fire, nor logs, nor was offered 
many times, but had been offered in blood once for all; he shows that the ancient sacrifice also was of this 
kind, was offered “once for all” in blood. 


“Which he offers for himself;” again, “for himself; and for the errors of the people.” He said not “sins”; but 
“errors,” that they might not be high-minded. For even if thou hast not sinned intentionally, yet 
unintentionally thou hast erred, and from this no man is pure. 


And everywhere [he adds] the “for himself,” showing that Christ is much greater. For if He be separated 
from our sins, how did He “offer for Himself”? Why then saidst thou these things (one says)? Because this 
is [a mark] of One that is superior. 


[3.] Thus far there is no speculation. But from this point he philosophizes and says, ( ver. 8 ) “The Holy 
Ghost this signifying, that the way into the Holiest of all was not yet made manifest, while as the first 
tabernacle was yet standing.” For this cause (he says) have these things been thus “ordained,” that we 
might learn that “the Holy of Holies,” that is, Heaven, is as yet inaccessible. Let us not then think (he 
says) that because we do not enter them, they have no existence: inasmuch as neither did we enter the 
Most Holy [place]. 


Ver. 9. “Which” (he says) “was established as a figure for the time then present.” What does he mean by 
“the time present”? That before the coming of Christ: For after the coming of Christ, it is no longer a time 
present: For how [could it be], having arrived, and being ended? 


There is too something else which he indicates, when he says this, “which [was] a figure for the time then 
present,” that is, became the Type. “In which were offered both gifts and sacrifices, that could not make 
him that did the service perfect, as pertaining to the conscience.” Thou seest now what is [the meaning of] 
“The Law made nothing perfect,” ( Heb. vii. 19 ,) and “If that first [covenant] had been faultless.” ( Heb. 
viii. 7.) How? “As pertaining to the conscience.” For the sacrifices did not put away the defilement from 
the soul, but still were concerned with the body: “after the law of a carnal commandment.” ( Heb. vii. 16.) 
For certainly they could not put away adultery, nor murder, nor sacrilege. Seest thou? Thou hast eaten 
this, Thou hast not eaten that, which are matters of indifference. [“Which stood] only in meats and drinks, 
and divers washings.” “Thou hast drunk this,” he says: and yet nothing has been ordained concerning 
drink, but he said this, treating them as trifles. 


Ver. 10. “And [in] divers washings, and carnal ordinances imposed on them until the time of reformation.” 
For this is the righteousness of the flesh. Here he depreciates the sacrifices, showing that they had no 
efficacy, and that they existed “till the time of reformation,” that is, they waited for the time that 
reformeth all things. 


[4.] Ver. 11. “But Christ being come an High Priest of good things that are come by a greater and more 
perfect tabernacle not made with hands.” Here he means the flesh. And well did he say, “greater and more 
perfect,” since God The Word and all the power of The Spirit dwells therein; “For God giveth not the Spirit 
by measure [unto Him].” ( John iii. 34.) And “more perfect,” as being both unblamable, and setting right 
greater things. 


“That is, not of this creation.” See how [it was] “greater.” For it would not have been “of the Spirit” ( Matt. 
i. 20 ), if man had constructed it. Nor yet is it “of this creation”; that is, not of these created things, but 
spiritual, of the Holy Ghost. 


Seest thou how he calls the body tabernacle and veil and heaven. “By a greater and more perfect 
tabernacle. Through the veil, that is, His flesh.” ( Heb. x. 20.) And again, “into that within the veil.” ( Heb. 
vi. 19.) And again, “entering into the Holy of Holies, to appear before the face of God.” ( Heb. ix. 24.) Why 
then doth he this? According as one thing or a different one is signified. I mean for instance, the Heaven is 


a veil, for as a veil it walls off the Holy of Holies; the flesh [is a veil] hiding the Godhead; and the 
tabernacle likewise holding the Godhead. Again, Heaven [is] a tabernacle: for the Priest is there within. 


“But Christ” (he says) “being come an High Priest”: he did not say, “become,” but “being come,” that is, 
having come for this very purpose, not having been successor to another. He did not come first and then 
become [High Priest], but came and became at the same time. And he did not say “being come an High 
Priest” of things which are sacrificed, but “of good things that are come,” as if his discourse had not 
power to put the whole before us. 


Ver. 12. “Neither by the blood,” he says, “of goats and calves” (All things are changed) “but by His own 
Blood” (he says) “He entered in once for all into the Holy Place.” See thus he called Heaven. “Once for all” 
(he says) “He entered into the Holy Place, having obtained eternal redemption.” And this [expression] 
“having obtained,” was [expressive] of things very difficult, and that are beyond expectation, how by one 
entering in, He “obtained everlasting redemption.” 


[5.] Next [comes] that which is calculated to persuade. 


Ver. 13, 14. “For if the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, 
sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh; how much more shall the Blood of Christ, who through the Holy 
Spirit offered Himself without spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works, to serve the living 
God.” 


For (he says) if “the blood of bulls” is able to purify the flesh, much rather shall the Blood of Christ wipe 
away the defilement of the soul. For that thou mayest not suppose when thou hearest [the word] 
“sanctifieth,” that it is some great thing, he marks out and shows the difference between each of these 
purifyings, and how the one of them is high and the other low. And says it is [so] with good reason, since 
that is “the blood of bulls,” and this “the Blood of Christ.” 


Nor was he content with the name, but he sets forth also the manner of the offering. “Who” (he says) 
“through the Holy Spirit offered Himself without spot to God,” that is, the victim was without blemish, 
pure from sins. For this is [the meaning of] “through the Holy Spirit,” not through fire, nor through any 
other things. 


“Shall purge your conscience” (he says) “from dead works.” And well said he “from dead works”; if any 
man touched a dead body, he was polluted; and here, if any man touch a “dead work,” he is defiled 
through his conscience. “To serve” (he says) “the Living and true God.” Here he declares that it is not 
[possible] while one has “dead works to serve the Living and true God,” for they are both dead and false; 
and with good reason [he says this]. 


[6.] Let no man then enter in here with “dead works.” For if it was not fit that one should enter in who had 
touched a dead body, much more one that hath “dead works”: for this is the most grievous pollution. And 
“dead works” are, all which have not life, which breathe forth an ill odor. For as a dead body is useful to 
none of the senses, but is even annoying to those who come near it, so sin also at once strikes the 
reasoning faculty, and does not allow the understanding itself to be calm, but disturbs and troubles it. 


And it is said too that a plague at its very commencement corrupts the living bodies; such also is sin. It 
differs in nothing from a plague, not [indeed] corrupting the air first, and then the bodies, but darting at 
once into the soul. Seest thou not how persons affected with the plague, are inflamed: how they writhe 
about, how they are full of an ill scent, how disfigured are their countenances: how wholly unclean they 
are? Such are they also that sin, though they see it not. For, tell me, is not he who is possessed by the 
desire of riches or carnal lust, worse than any one that is in a fever? Is he not more unclean than all these, 
when he does and submits to all shameless things? 


[7.] For what is baser than a man who is in love with money? Whatever things women that are harlots or 
on the stage refuse not to do neither does he [refuse]. Rather it is likely that they would refuse [to do] a 
thing, rather than he. He even submits to do things fit for slaves, flattering those whom he ought not; 
again he is overbearing where he ought not to be, being inconsistent in every respect. He will sit by 
flattering wicked people, and oftentimes depraved old men, that are of much poorer and meaner condition 
than himself; and will be insolent and overbearing to others that are good and in all respects virtuous. 
Thou seest in both respects the baseness, the shamelessness: he is both humble beyond measure, and 
boastful. 


Harlots however stand in front of their house, and the charge against them is that they sell their body for 
money: yet, one may say, poverty and hunger compel them (although at the most this is no sufficient 
excuse: for they might gain a livelihood by work). But the covetous man stands, not before his house, but 
before the midst of the city, making over to the devil not his body but his soul; so that he [the devil] is in 
his company, and goes in unto him, as verily to a harlot: and having satisfied all his lusts departs; and all 
the city sees it, not two or three persons only. 


And this again is the peculiarity of harlots, that they are his who gives the gold. Even if he be a slave ora 


gladiator, or any person whatever, yet if he offers their hire, they receive him. But the free, even should 
they be more noble than all, they do not accept without the money. These men also do the same. They turn 
away right thoughts when they bring no money; but they associate with the abominable, and actually with 
those that fight with wild beasts, for the sake of the gold, and associate with them shamelessly and 
destroy the beauty of the soul. For as those women are naturally of odious appearance and black, and 
awkward and gross, and formless and ill-shaped, and in all respects disgusting, such do the souls of these 
men become, not able to conceal their deformity by their outward paintings. For when the ill look is 
extreme, whatever they may devise, they cannot succeed in their feigning. 


For that shamelessness makes harlots, hear the prophet saying, “Thou wert shameless towards all; thou 
hadst a harlot’s countenance.” ( Jer. iii. 3.) This may be said to the covetous also: “Thou wert shameless 
towards all,” not towards these or those, but “towards all.” How? Such an one respects neither father, nor 
son, nor wife, nor friend, nor brother, nor benefactor, nor absolutely any one. And why do I say friend, and 
brother, and father? He respects not God Himself, but all [we believe] seems to him a fable; and he laughs, 
intoxicated by his great lust, and not even admitting into his ears any of the things which might profit him. 


But O! their absurdity! and then what things they say! “Woe to thee, O Mammon, and to him that has thee 
not.” At this I am torn to pieces with indignation: for woe to those who say these things, though they say 
them in jest. For tell me, has not God uttered such a threat as this, saying, “Ye cannot serve two masters”? 
( Matt. vi. 24.) And dost thou set at nought the threat? Does not Paul say that it is Idolatry, and does he 
not call “the covetous man an Idolater”? ( Eph. v. 5.) 


[8.] And thou standest laughing, raising a laugh after the manner of women of the world who are on the 
stage. This has overthrown, this has cast down everything. Our affairs, both our business and our 
politeness, are turned into laughing; there is nothing steady, nothing grave. I say not these things to men 
of the world only; but I know those whom I am hinting at. For the Church has been filled with laughter. 
Whatever clever thing one may say, immediately there is laughter among those present: and the 
marvelous thing is that many do not leave off laughing even during the very time of the prayer. 


Everywhere the devil leads the dance, he has entered into all, is master of all. Christ is dishonored, is 
thrust aside; the Church is made no account of. Do ye not hear Paul saying, Let “filthiness and foolish 
talking and jesting” ( Eph. v. 4 ) be put away from you? He places “jesting” along with “filthiness,” and 
dost thou laugh? What is “foolish talking”? that which has nothing profitable. And dost thou, a solitary, 
laugh at all and relax thy countenance? thou that art crucified? thou that art a mourner? tell me, dost thou 
laugh? Where dost thou hear of Christ doing this? Nowhere: but that He was sad indeed oftentimes. For 
even when He looked on Jerusalem, He wept; and when He thought on the Traitor He was troubled; and 
when He was about to raise Lazarus, He wept; and dost thou laugh? If he who grieves not over the sins of 
others deserves to be accused, of what consideration will he be worthy, who is without sorrow for his own 
sins, yea laughs at them? This is the season of grief and tribulation, of bruising and bringing matter [the 
body], of conflicts and sweatings, and dost thou laugh? Dost not thou see how Sarah was rebuked? dost 
thou not hear Christ saying, “Woe to them that laugh, for they shall weep”? ( Luke vi. 25.) Thou chantest 
these things every day, for, tell me, what dost thou say? “I have laughed?” By no means; but what? “I 
labored in my groaning.” ( Ps. vi. 6.) 


But perchance there are some persons so dissolute and silly as even during this very rebuke to laugh, 
because forsooth we thus discourse about laughter. For indeed such is their derangement, such their 
madness, that it does not feel the rebuke. 


The Priest of God is Standing, offering up the prayer of all: and art thou laughing, having no fears? And 
while he is offering up the prayers in trembling for thee, dost thou despise all? Hearest thou not the 
Scripture saying, “Woe, ye despisers!” (cf. Acts xiii. 41 from Hab. i. 5 ); dost thou not shudder? dost thou 
not humble thyself? Even when thou enterest a royal palace, thou orderest thyself in dress, and look, and 
gait, and all other respects: and here where there is the true Palace, and things like those of heaven, dost 
thou laugh? Thou indeed, I know, seest [them] not, but hear thou that there are angels present 
everywhere, and in the house of God especially they stand by the King, and all is filled by those 
incorporeal Powers. 


This my discourse is addressed to women also, who in the presence of their husbands indeed do not dare 
readily to do this, and even if they do it, it is not at all times, but during a season of relaxation, but here 
they do it always. Tell me, O woman, dost thou cover thine head and laugh, sitting in the Church? Didst 
thou come in here to make confession of sins, to fall down before God, to entreat and to supplicate for the 
transgressions thou hast wretchedly committed, and dost thou do this with laughter? How then wilt thou 
be able to propitiate Him? 


[9.] But (one says) what harm is there in laughter? There is no harm in laughter; the harm is when it is 
beyond measure, and out of season. Laughter has been implanted in us, that when we see our friends 
after a long time, we may laugh; that when we see any persons downcast and fearful, we may relieve them 
by our smile; not that we should burst out violently and be always laughing. Laughter has been implanted 
in our soul, that the soul may sometimes be refreshed, not that it may be quite relaxed. For carnal desire 
also is implanted in us, and yet it is not by any means necessary that because it is implanted in us, 


therefore we should use it, or use it immoderately: but we should hold it in subjection, and not say, 
Because it is implanted in us, let us use it. 


Serve God with tears, that thou mayest be able to wash away your sins. I know that many mock us, saying, 
“Tears directly.” Therefore it is a time for tears. I know also that they are disgusted, who say, “Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.” ( 1 Cor. xv. 32.) “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” ( Eccles. i. 2.) It is not I 
that say it, but he who had had the experience of all things saith thus: “I builded for me houses, I planted 
vineyards, I made me pools of water, [I had] men servants and women servants.” ( Eccles. ii. 4, 6, 7.) And 
what then after all these things? “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” ( Eccles. xii. 8.) 


Let us mourn therefore, beloved, let us mourn in order that we may laugh indeed, that we may rejoice 
indeed in the time of unmixed joy. For with this joy [here] grief is altogether mingled: and never is it 
possible to find it pure. But that is simple and undeceiving joy: it has nothing treacherous, nor any 
admixture. In that joy let us delight ourselves; that let us pursue after. And it is not possible to obtain this 
in any other way, than by choosing here not what is pleasant, but what is profitable, and being willing to 
be afflicted a little, and bearing all things with thanksgiving. For thus we shall be able to attain even to 
the Kingdom of Heaven, of which may we all be counted worthy, in Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom to 
the Father be glory, together with the Holy Ghost, now and for ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XVI 


HEBREWS IX. 15-23 


“And for this cause He is the Mediator of the New Testament, that by means of death for the redemption 
of the transgressions that were under the first Testament, they which are called might receive the promise 
of an eternal inheritance. For where a testament is, there must also of necessity be the death of the 
testator. For a testament is of force after men are dead, otherwise it is of no strength at all while the 
testator liveth. Whereupon neither the first [testament] was dedicated without blood.” 


[1.] It was probable that many of those who were more weakly would especially distrust the promises of 
Christ because He had died. Paul accordingly out of a superabundance introduced this illustration, 
deriving it from common custom. Of what kind is it? He says, “indeed, on this very account we ought to be 
of good courage.” On what account? Because testaments are established and obtain their force when 
those who have made them are not living, but dead. “And for this cause,” he says, “He is the Mediator of 
the New Testament.” A Testament is made towards the last day, [the day] of death. 


And a testament is of this character: It makes some heirs, and some disinherited. So in this case also: “I 
will that where I am,” Christ says, “they also may be.” ( John xvii. 24.) And again of the disinherited, hear 
Him saying, “I pray not for” all, “but for them that believe on Me through their word.” ( John xvii. 20.) 
Again, a testament has relation both to the testator, and to the legatees; so that they have some things to 
receive, and some to do. So also in this case. For after having made promises innumerable, He demands 
also something from them, saying, “a new commandment I give unto you.” ( John xiii. 34.) Again, a 
testament ought to have witnesses. Hear Him again saying, “I am one that bear witness of Myself, and He 
that sent Me beareth witness of Me.” ( John viii. 18.) And again, “He shall testify of Me” ( John xv. 26 ), 
speaking of the Comforter. The twelve Apostles too He sent, saying, “Bear ye witness before God.” 


[2.] “And for this cause” (he says) “He is the Mediator of the New Testament.” What is a “Mediator”? A 
mediator is not lord of the thing of which he is mediator, but the thing belongs to one person, and the 
mediator is another: as for instance, the mediator of a marriage is not the bridegroom, but one who aids 
him who is about to be married. So then also here: The Son became Mediator between the Father and us. 
The Father willed not to leave us this inheritance, but was wroth against us, and was displeased [with us] 
as being estranged [from Him]; He accordingly became Mediator between us and Him, and prevailed with 
Him. 


And what then? How did He become Mediator? He brought words from [Him] and brought [them to us], 
conveying over what came from the Father to us, and adding His own death thereto. We had offended: we 
ought to have died: He died for us and made us worthy of the Testament. By this is the Testament secure, 
in that henceforward it is not made for the unworthy. At the beginning indeed, He made His dispositions 
as a father for sons; but after we had become unworthy, there was no longer need of a testament, but of 
punishment. 


Why then (he would say) dost thou think upon the law? For it placed us in a condition of so great sin, that 
we could never have been saved, if our Lord had not died for us; the law would not have had power, for it 
is weak. 


[3.] And he established this no longer from common custom only, but also from what happened under the 
old [Testament]: which especially influenced them. There was no one who died there: how then could that 
[Testament] be firm? In the same way (he says). How? For blood was there also, as there is blood here. 
And if it was not the blood of the Christ, do not be surprised; for it was a type. “Whereupon,” he says, 
“neither was the first [Testament] dedicated without blood.” 


What is “was dedicated”? was confirmed, was ratified. The word “whereupon” means “for this cause.” It 
was needful that the symbol of the Testament should be also that of death. 


For why (tell me) is the book of the testament sprinkled? ( Ver. 19, 20 ) “For” (he says) “when Moses had 
spoken every precept to all the people according to the law, he took the blood of calves, with water, and 
scarlet wool, and hyssop, and sprinkled both the book itself and all the people, saying, This is the blood of 
the testament, which God hath enjoined unto you.” Tell me then why is the book of the testament 
sprinkled, and also the people, except on account of the precious blood, figured from the first? Why “with 
hyssop”? It is close and retentive. And why the “water”? It shows forth also the cleansing by water. And 
why the “wool”? this also [was used], that the blood might be retained. In this place blood and water show 
forth the same thing, for baptism is His passion. 


[4.] Ver. 21, 22. “Moreover he sprinkled with blood both the tabernacle and all the vessels of the ministry. 
And almost all things are by the law purged with blood, and without shedding of blood is no remission.” 
Why the “almost”? why did he qualify it? Because those [ordinances] were not a perfect purification, nor a 
perfect remission, but half-complete and in a very small degree. But in this case He says, “This is the 
blood of the New Testament, which is shed for you, for the remission of sins.” ( Matt. xxvi. 28.) 


Where then is “the book”? He purified their minds. They themselves then were the books of the New 
Testament. But where are “the vessels of the ministry”? They are themselves. And where is “the 
tabernacle”? Again, they are; for “I will dwell in them,” He says, “and walk in them.” ( 2 Cor. vi. 16.) 


[5.] But they were not sprinkled with “scarlet wool,” nor yet “with hyssop.” Why was this? Because the 
cleansing was not bodily but spiritual, and the blood was spiritual. How? It flowed not from the body of 
irrational animals, but from the Body prepared by the Spirit. With this blood not Moses but Christ 
sprinkled us, through the word which was spoken; “This is the blood of the New Testament, for the 
remission of sins.” This word, instead of hyssop, having been dipped in the blood, sprinkles all. And there 
indeed the body was cleansed outwardly, for the purifying was bodily; but here, since the purifying is 
spiritual, it entereth into the soul, and cleanseth it, not being simply sprinkled over, but gushing forth in 
our souls. The initiated understand what is said. And in their case indeed one sprinkled just the surface; 
but he who was sprinkled washed it off again; for surely he did not go about continually stained with 
blood. But in the case of the soul it is not so, but the blood is mixed with its very substance, making it 
vigorous and pure, and leading it to the very unapproachable beauty. 


[6.] Henceforward then he shows that His death is the cause not only of confirmation, but also of 
purification. For inasmuch as death was thought to be an odious thing, and especially that of the cross, he 
says that it purified, even a precious purification, and in regard to greater things. Therefore the sacrifices 
preceded, because of this blood. Therefore the lambs; everything was for this cause. 


Ver. 23. “It was therefore necessary that the Patterns” (he says) “of the things in the heavens should be 
purified with these, but the heavenly things themselves with better sacrifices than these.” 


And how are they “patterns of things in the heavens”? And what does he mean now by “the things in the 
heavens”? Is it Heaven? Or is it the Angels? None of these, but what is ours. It follows then that our things 
are in Heaven, and heavenly things are ours, even though they be accomplished on earth; since although 
angels are on earth, yet they are called Heavenly. And the Cherubim appeared on earth, but yet are 
heavenly. And why do I say “appeared”? nay rather they dwell on earth, as indeed in Paradise: but this is 
nothing; for they are heavenly. And, “Our conversation is in Heaven” ( Philip. iii. 20 ), and yet we live here. 


“But these are the heavenly things,” that is, the philosophy which exists amongst us; those who have been 
called thereto. 


“With better sacrifices than these.” What is “better” is better than something [else] that is good. 
Therefore “the patterns also of things in the heavens” have become good; for not even the patterns were 
evil: else the things whereof they are patterns would also have been evil. 


[7.] If then we are heavenly, and have obtained such a sacrifice, let us fear. Let us no longer continue on 
the earth; for even now it is possible for him that wishes it, not to be on the earth. For to be and not to be 
on the earth is the effect of moral disposition and choice. For instance; God is said to be in Heaven. 
Wherefore? not because He is confined by space, far from it, nor as having left the earth destitute of His 
presence, but by His relation to and intimacy with the Angels. If then we also are near to God, we are in 
Heaven. For what care I about Heaven when I see the Lord of Heaven, when I myself am become a 
Heaven? “For,” He says, “We will come,” I and the Father, “and will make our abode with him.” ( John xiv. 
23.) 


Let us then make our soul a Heaven. The heaven is naturally bright; for not even in a storm does it 
become black, for it does not itself change its appearance, but the clouds run together and cover it. 
Heaven has the Sun; we also have the Sun of Righteousness. I said it is possible to become a Heaven; and 
I see that it is possible to become even better than Heaven. How? when we have the Lord of the Sun. 
Heaven is throughout pure and without spot; it changes not either in a storm or in the night. Neither let 
us then be so influenced either by tribulations or by “the wiles of the devil” ( Eph. vi. 11 ), but let us 
continue spotless and pure. Heaven is high and far from the earth. Let us also effect this [as regards 
ourselves]; let us withdraw ourselves from the earth, and exalt ourselves to that height, and remove 
ourselves far from the earth. Heaven is higher than the rains and the storms, and is reached by none of 
them. This we also can do, if we will. 


It does appear to be, but is not really so affected. Neither then let us be affected, even if we appear to be 
so. For as in a storm, most men know not the beauty of [heaven,] but think that it is changed, while 
philosophers know that it is not affected at all, so with regard to ourselves also in afflictions; most men 
think that we are changed with them, and that affliction has touched our very heart, but philosophers 
know that it has not touched us. 


[8.] Let us then become heaven, let us mount up to that height, and so we shall see men differing nothing 
from ants. I do not speak of the poor only, nor the many, but even if there be a general there, even if the 
emperor be there, we shall not distinguish the emperor, nor the private person. We shall not know what is 
gold, or what is silver, or what is silken or purple raiment: we shall see all things as if they were flies, if 
we be seated in that height. There is no tumult there, no disturbance, nor clamor. 


And how is it possible (one says) for him who walks on the earth, to be raised up to that height? I do not 
tell it thee in words, but I show thee in fact those who have attained to that height. Who then are they? 


I mean such as Paul, who being on earth, spent their lives in heaven. But why do I say “in heaven”? They 
were higher than the Heaven, yea than the other heaven, and mounted up to God Himself. For, “who” (he 
says) “shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword?” ( Rom. viii. 35.) And again, “while we look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen.” ( 2 Cor. iv. 18.) Seest thou that he did not even see the things 
here? But to show thee that he was higher than the heavens, hear him saying himself, “For I am 
persuaded that neither death, or life, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of Christ.” ( Rom. viii. 38, 39.) 


Seest thou how thought, hurrying past all things, made him higher not than this creation only, not than 
these heavens, but even [than any other also] if any other there were? Hast thou seen the elevation of his 
mind? Hast thou seen what the tent-maker became, because he had the will, he who had spent his whole 
life in the market-place? 


[9.] For there is no hindrance, no not any, but that we may rise above all men, if we have the will. For if we 
are so successful in arts that are beyond the reach of the generality, much more in that which does not 
require so great labor. 


For, tell me, what is more difficult than to walk along a tight rope, as if on level ground, and when walking 
on high to dress and undress, as if sitting on a couch? Does not the performance seem to us to be so 
frightful, that we are not even willing to look at it, but are terrified and tremble at the very sight? And tell 
me, what is more difficult than to hold a pole upon your face, and when you have put up a child upon it, to 
perform innumerable feats and delight the spectators? And what is more difficult than to play at ball with 
swords? And tell me what is harder than thoroughly to search out the bottom of the sea? And one might 
mention innumerable other arts. 


But easier than all these, if we have the will, is virtue, and the going up into Heaven. For here it is only 
necessary to have the will, and all [the rest] follows. For we may not say, I am unable, neither accuse the 
Creator. For if He made us unable, and then commands, it is an accusation against Himself. 


[10.] How is it then (some one says) that many are not able? How is it then that many are not willing? For, 
if they be willing, all will be able. Therefore also Paul says, “I would that all men were even as I myself” ( 
1 Cor. vii. 7 ), since he knew that all were able to be as himself. For he would not have said this, if it had 
been impossible. Dost thou wish to become [such]? only lay hold on the beginning. 


Tell me now, in the case of any arts, when we wish to attain them, are we content with wishing, or do we 
also engage with the things themselves? As for instance, one wishes to become a pilot; he does not say, I 
wish, and content himself with that, but he also puts his hand to the work. He wishes to become a 
merchant; he does not merely say, I wish, but he also puts his hand to the work. Again he wishes to travel 
abroad, and he does not say, I wish, but he puts his hand to the work. In everything then, wishing alone is 
not sufficient, but work must also be added; and when thou wishest to mount up to heaven, dost thou 
merely say, “I wish”? 


How then (he says) saidst thou that willing is sufficient? [I meant] willing joined with deeds, the laying 
hold on the thing itself, the laboring. For we have God working with us, and acting with us. Only let us 
make our choice, only let us apply ourselves to the matter as to work, only let us think earnestly about it, 
only let us lay it to heart, and all follows. But if we sleep on, and as we snore expect to enter into heaven, 
how shall we be able to obtain the heavenly inheritance? 


Let us therefore be willing, I exhort you, let us be willing. Why do we carry on all our traffic with 
reference to the present life, which to-morrow we shall leave? Let us choose then that Virtue which will 
suffice us through all eternity: wherein we shall be continually, and shall enjoy the everlasting good 
things; which may we all attain, in Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom to the Father together with the Holy 
Ghost be glory, power, honor, now and for ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XVII 
HEBREWS IX. 24-26 


“For Christ is not entered into the holy places made with hands, which are the figures of the true, but into 
Heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us. Nor yet that He should offer Himself often, as 
the High Priest entereth into the Holy Place every year with blood of others, for then must He often have 
suffered since the foundation of the world. But now, once, in the end of the world hath He appeared to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” 


[1.] The Jews greatly prided themselves on the temple and the tabernacle. Wherefore they said, “The 
temple of the Lord, The temple of the Lord, The temple of the Lord.” ( Jer. vii. 4.) For nowhere else in the 


earth was such a temple constructed as this, either for costliness, or beauty, or anything else. For God 
who ordained it, commanded that it should be made with great magnificence, because they also were 
more attracted and urged on by material things. For it had bricks of gold in the walls; and any one who 
wishes may learn this in the second [book] of Kings, and in Ezekiel, and how many talents of gold were 
then expended. 


But the second [temple] was a more glorious building, both on account of its beauty, and in all other 
respects. Nor was it reverenced for this reason only, but also from its being One. For they were wont to 
resort thither from the uttermost parts of the earth, whether from Babylon or from Ethiopia. And Luke 
shows this when he says in the Acts: “There were dwelling” there “Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in 
Egypt and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene.” ( Acts ii. 5, 9, 10.) They then who lived in all parts of the 
world assembled there, and the fame of the temple was great. 


What then does Paul do? What [he did] in regard to the sacrifices, that also he does here. For as there he 
set against [them] the death of Christ, so here also he sets the whole heaven against the temple. 


[2.] And not by this alone did he point out the difference, but also by adding that The Priest is nearer to 
God: for he says, “to appear in the presence of God.” So that he made the matter august, not only by the 
[consideration of] heaven, but also by [that of Christ’s] entering in [there]. For not merely through 
symbols as here, but He sees God Himself there. 


Seest thou that condescension through the lowly things have been said throughout? Why dost thou then 
any longer wonder that He intercedes there, where He places Himself as a High Priest? “Nor yet, that He 
should offer Himself often, as the High Priest.” 


“For Christ is not entered into the Holy Places made with hands” (he says) “which are the figures of the 
True.” (These then are true; and those are figures, for the temple too has been so arranged, as the 
Heaven of Heavens.) 


What sayest thou? He who is everywhere present, and who filleth all things, doth not He “appear” unless 
He enter into Heaven? Thou seest that all these things pertain to the flesh. 


“To appear,” he says, “in the presence of God for us.” What is “for us”? He went up (he means) with a 
sacrifice which had power to propitiate the Father. Wherefore (tell me)? Was He an enemy? The angels 
were enemies, He was not an enemy. For that the Angels were enemies, hear what he says, “He made 
peace as to things on earth and things in Heaven.” ( Col. i. 20.) So that He also “entered into Heaven, now 
to appear in the presence of God for us.” He “now appeareth,” but “for us.” 


[3.] “Nor yet that He should offer Himself often, as the High Priest entereth into the Holy place every year 
with blood of others.” Seest Thou how many are the differences? The “often” for the “once”; “the blood of 
others,” for “His own.” Great is the distance. He is Himself then both victim and Priest and sacrifice. For if 
it had not been so, and it had been necessary to offer many sacrifices, He must have been many times 
crucified. “For then,” he says, “He must often have suffered since the foundation of the world.” 


In this place he has also veiled over something. “But now once more in the end of the world.” Why “at the 
end of the world”? After the many sins. If therefore, it had taken place at the beginning, then no one 
would have believed; and He must not die a second time, all would have been useless. But since later, 
there were many transgressions, with reason He then appeared: which he expresses in another place also, 
“Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound. But now once in the end of the world, hath He 
appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” ( Rom. v. 20.) 


[4.] ( Ver. 27 ) “And as it is appointed unto men once to die, but after this, the Judgment.” He next says 
also why He died once [only]: because He became a ransom by one death. “It had been appointed” (he 
says) “unto men once to die.” This then is [the meaning of] “He died once,” for all. (What then? Do we no 
longer die that death? We do indeed die, but we do not continue in it: which is not to die at all. For the 
tyranny of death, and death indeed, is when he who dies is never more allowed to return to life. But when 
after dying is living, and that a better life, this is not death, but sleep.) Since then death was to have 
possession of all, therefore He died that He might deliver us. 


Ver. 28. “So Christ was once offered.” By whom offered? evidently by Himself. Here he says that He is not 
Priest only, but Victim also, and what is sacrificed. On this account are [the words] “was offered.” “Was 
once offered” (he says) “to bear the sins of many.” Why “of many,” and not “of all”? Because not all 
believed. For He died indeed for all, that is His part: for that death was a counterbalance against the 
destruction of all men. But He did not bear the sins of all men, because they were not willing. 


And what is [the meaning of] “He bare the sins”? Just as in the Oblation we bear up our sins and Say, 
“Whether we have sinned voluntarily or involuntarily, do Thou forgive,” that is, we make mention of them 
first, and then ask for their forgiveness. So also was it done here. Where has Christ done this? Hear 
Himself saying, “And for their sakes I sanctify Myself.” ( John xvii. 19.) Lo! He bore the sins. He took them 


from men, and bore them to the Father; not that He might determine anything against them [mankind], 
but that He might forgive them. 


“Unto them that look for Him shall He appear” (he says) “the second time without sin unto salvation.” 
What is “without sin”? it is as much as to say, He sinneth not. For neither did He die as owing the debt of 
death, nor yet because of sin. But how “shall He appear”? To punish, you say. He did not however say this, 
but what was cheering; “shall He appear unto them that look for Him, without sin unto salvation.” So that 
for the time to come they no longer need sacrifices to save themselves, but to do this by deeds. 


[5.] ( Chap. x. 1.) “For” (he says) “the Law having a shadow of the good things to come, not the very image 
of the things”; i.e. not the very reality. For as in painting, so long as one [only] draws the outlines, it isa 
sort of “shadow” but when one has added the bright paints and laid in the colors, then it becomes “an 
image.” Something of this kind also was the Law. 


“For” (he says) “the Law having a shadow of the good things to come, not the very image of the things,” 
i.e. of the sacrifice, of the remission: “can never by those sacrifices with which they offered continually 
make the comers thereunto perfect.” ( Ver. 2-9 ) “For then would they not have ceased to be offered? 
because that the worshipers once purged, should have had no more conscience of sins? But in those 
sacrifices there is a remembrance again made of sins every year. For it is not possible that the blood of 
bulls and of goats should take away sins. Wherefore when He cometh into the world, He saith, Sacrifice 
and offering Thou wouldest not, but a body hast Thou prepared Me. In burnt-offerings and sacrifices for 
sin Thou hast had no pleasure. Then said I, Lo! I come, in the volume of the book it is written of Me, to do 
Thy will, O God. Above when He said, Sacrifice, and offering, and burnt-offerings, and [offering] for sin 
Thou wouldest not, neither hadst pleasure therein, which are offered by the Law, then He said, Lo! I come 
to do Thy will, O God! He taketh away the first that He may establish the second.” 


Thou seest again the superabundance [of his proofs]? This sacrifice (he says) is one; whereas the others 
were many: therefore they had no strength, because they were many. For, tell me, what need of many, if 
one had been sufficient? so that their being many, and offered “continually,” proves that they [the 
worshipers] were never made clean. For as a medicine, when it is powerful and productive of health, and 
able to remove the disease entirely, effects all after one application; as, therefore, if being once applied it 
accomplishes the whole, it proves its own strength in being no more applied, and this is its business, to be 
no more applied; whereas if it is applied continually, this is a plain proof of its not having strength. For it 
is the excellence of a medicine to be applied once, and not often. So is it in this case also. Why forsooth 
are they continually cured with the “same sacrifices”? For if they were set free from all their sins, the 
sacrifices would not have gone on being offered every day. For they had been appointed to be continually 
offered in behalf of the whole people, both in the evening and in the day. So that there was an 
arraignment of sins, and not a release from sins; an arraignment of weakness, not an exhibition of 
strength. For because the first had no strength, another also was offered: and since this effected nothing, 
again another; so that it was an evidence of sins. The “offering” indeed then, was an evidence of sins, the 
“continually,” an evidence of weakness. But with regard to Christ, it was the contrary: He was “once 
offered.” The types therefore contain the figure only, not the power; just as in images, the image has the 
figure of the man, not the power. So that the reality and the type have [somewhat] in common with one 
another. For the figure exists equally in both, but not the power. So too also is it in respect of Heaven and 
of the tabernacle, for the figure was equal: for there was the Holy of Holies, but the power and the other 
things were not the same. 


What is, “He hath appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself”? What is this “putting away”? it is 
making contemptible. For sin has no longer any boldness; for it is made of no effect in that when it ought 
to have demanded punishment, it did not demand it: that is, it suffered violence: when it expected to 
destroy all men, then it was itself destroyed. 


“He hath appeared by the sacrifice of Himself” (he says), that is, “He hath appeared,” unto God, and 
drawn near [unto Him]. For do not [think] because the High Priest was wont to do this oftentimes in the 
year. ... So that henceforward this is done in vain, although it is done; for what need is there of medicines 
where there are no wounds? On this account He ordained offerings “continually,” because of their want of 
power, and that a remembrance of sins might be made. 


[6.] What then? do not we offer every day? We offer indeed, but making a remembrance of His death, and 
this [remembrance] is one and not many. How is it one, and not many? Inasmuch as that [Sacrifice] was 
once for all offered, [and] carried into the Holy of Holies. This is a figure of that [sacrifice] and this 
remembrance of that. For we always offer the same, not one sheep now and to-morrow another, but 
always the same thing: so that the sacrifice is one. And yet by this reasoning, since the offering is made in 
many places, are there many Christs? but Christ is one everywhere, being complete here and complete 
there also, one Body. As then while offered in many places, He is one body and not many bodies; so also 
[He is] one sacrifice. He is our High Priest, who offered the sacrifice that cleanses us. That we offer now 
also, which was then offered, which cannot be exhausted. This is done in remembrance of what was then 
done. For (saith He) “do this in remembrance of Me.” ( Luke xxii. 19.) It is not another sacrifice, as the 
High Priest, but we offer always the same, or rather we perform a remembrance of a Sacrifice. 


[7.] But since I have mentioned this sacrifice, I wish to say a little in reference to you who have been 
initiated; little in quantity, but possessing great force and profit, for it is not our own, but the words of 
Divine Spirit. What then is it? Many partake of this sacrifice once in the whole year, others twice; others 
many times. Our word then is to all; not to those only who are here, but to those also who are settled in 
the desert. For they partake once in the year, and often indeed at intervals of two years. 


What then? which shall we approve? those [who receive] once [in the year]? those who [receive] many 
times? those who [receive] few times? Neither those [who receive] once, nor those [who receive] often, 
nor those [who receive] seldom, but those [who come] with a pure conscience, from a pure heart, with an 
irreproachable life. Let such draw near continually; but those who are not such, not even once. Why, you 
will ask? Because they receive to themselves judgment, yea and condemnation, and punishment, and 
vengeance. And do not wonder. For as food, nourishing by nature, if received by a person without 
appetite, ruins and corrupts all [the system], and becomes an occasion of disease, so surely is it also with 
respect to the awful mysteries. Dost thou feast at a spiritual table, a royal table, and again pollute thy 
mouth with mire? Dost thou anoint thyself with sweet ointment, and again fill thyself with ill savors? 


Tell me, I beseech thee, when after a year thou partakest of the Communion, dost thou think that the 
Forty Days are sufficient for thee for the purifying of the sins of all that time? And again, when a week has 
passed, dost thou give thyself up to the former things? Tell me now, if when thou hast been well for forty 
days after a long illness, thou shouldest again give thyself up to the food which caused the sickness, hast 
thou not lost thy former labor too? For if natural things are changed, much more those which depend on 
choice. As for instance, by nature we see, and naturally we have healthy eyes; but oftentimes from a bad 
habit [of body] our power of vision is injured. If then natural things are changed, much more those of 
choice. Thou assignest forty days for the health of the soul, or perhaps not even forty, and dost thou 
expect to propitiate God? Tell me, art thou in sport? 


These things I say, not as forbidding you the one and annual coming, but as wishing you to draw near 
continually. 


[8.] These things have been given to the holy. This the Deacon also proclaims when he calls on the holy; 
even by this call searching the faults of all. For as in a flock, where many sheep indeed are in good health, 
but many are full of the scab, it is needful that these should be separated from the healthy; so also in the 
Church: since some sheep are healthy, and some diseased, by this voice he separates the one from the 
other, the priest [I mean] going round on all sides by this most awful cry, and calling and drawing on the 
holy. For it is not possible that a man should know the things of his neighbor, (for “what man,” he says, 
“knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in him?”—1 Cor. ii. 11 ): he utters this voice 
after the whole sacrifice has been completed, that no person should come to the spiritual fountain 
carelessly and in a chance way. For in the case of the flock also (for nothing prevents us from again using 
the same example), the sickly ones we shut up within, and keep them in the dark, and give them different 
food, not permitting them to partake either of pure air, or of simple grass, or of the fountain without [the 
fold]. In this case then also this voice is instead of fetters. 


Thou canst not say, I did not know, I was not aware that danger attends the matter.’ Nay surely Paul too 
especially testified this. But wilt thou say, I never read it’? This is not an apology, but even an accusation. 
Dost thou come into the Church every day and yet art ignorant of this? 


However, that thou mayest not have even this excuse to offer, for this cause, with a loud voice, with an 
awful cry, like some herald lifting up his hand on high, standing aloft, conspicuous to all, and after that 
awful silence crying out aloud, he invites some, and some he forbids, not doing this with his hand, but 
with his tongue more distinctly than with his hand. For that voice, falling on our ears, just like a hand, 
thrusts away and casts out some, and introduces and presents others. 


Tell me then, I beseech [you], in the Olympic games does not the herald stand, calling out with loud and 
uplifted voice, saying, “Does any one accuse this man? Is he a slave? Is he a thief? Is he one of wicked 
manners?” And yet, those contests for prizes are not of the soul nor yet of good morals, but of strength 
and the body. If then where there is exercise of bodies, much examination is made about character, how 
much rather here, where the soul is alone the combatant. Our herald then even now stands, not holding 
each person by the head, and drawing him forward, but holding all together by the head within; he does 
not set against them other accusers, but themselves against themselves. For he says not, “Does any one 
accuse this man?” but what? “If any man accuse himself.” For when he says, The Holy things for the holy, 
he means this: “If any is not holy, let him not draw near.” 


He does not simply say, “free from sins,” but, “holy.” For it is not merely freedom from sins which makes a 
man holy, but also the presence of the Spirit, and the wealth of good works. I do not merely wish (he says) 
that you should be delivered from the mire, but also that you should be bright and beautiful. For if the 
Babylonian King, when he made choice of the youths from the captives, chose out those who were 
beautiful in form, and of fair countenance: much more is it needful that we, when we stand by the royal 
table, should be beautiful in form, [I mean] that of the soul, having adornment of gold, our robe pure, our 
shoes royal, the face of our soul well-formed, the golden ornament put around it, even the girdle of truth. 
Let such an one as this draw near, and touch the royal cups. 
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But if any man clothed in rags, filthy, squalid, wish to enter in to the royal table, consider how much he 
will suffer, the forty days not being sufficient to wash away the offenses which have been committed in all 
the time. For if hell is not sufficient, although it be eternal (for therefore also it is eternal), much more this 
short time. For we have not shown a strong repentance, but a weak. 


[9.] Eunuchs especially ought to stand by the King: by eunuchs, I mean those who are clear in their mind, 
having no wrinkle nor spot, lofty in mind, having the eye of the soul gentle and quick-sighted, active and 
sharp, not sleepy nor supine; full of much freedom, and yet far from impudence and overboldness, 
wakeful, healthful, neither very gloomy and downcast, nor yet dissolute and soft. 


This eye we have it in our own power to create, and to make it quicksighted and beautiful. For when we 
direct it, not to the smoke nor to the dust (for such are all human things), but to the delicate breeze, to the 
light air, to things heavenly and high, and full of much calmness and purity, and of much delight, we shall 
speedily restore it, and shall invigorate it, as it luxuriates in such contemplation. Hast thou seen 
covetousness and great wealth? do not thou lift up thine eye thereto. The thing is mire, it is smoke, an evil 
vapor, darkness, and great distress and suffocating cares. Hast thou seen a man cultivating righteousness, 
content with his own, and having abundant space for recreation, having anxieties, not fixing his thoughts 
on things here? Set [thine eye] there, and lift [it] up on high; and thou wilt make it far the most beautiful, 
and more splendid, feasting it not with the flowers of the earth, but with those of virtue, with temperance, 
moderation, and all the rest. For nothing so troubles the eye as an evil conscience (“Mine eye,” it is said, 
“was troubled by reason of anger”—Ps. vi. 7 ); nothing so darkens it. Set it free from this injury, and thou 
wilt make it vigorous and strong, ever nourished with good hopes. 


And may we all make both it and also the other energies of the soul, such as Christ desires, that being 
made worthy of the Head who is set over us, we may depart thither where He wishes. For He saith, “I will 
that where I am, they also may be with Me, that they may behold My glory.” ( John xvii. 24.) Which may 
we all enjoy in Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom to the Father together with the Holy Ghost be glory, 
might, honor, now and for ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XVII 


HEBREWS X. 8-13 


“Above when He said, Sacrifice and offering, and burnt-offerings, and [offering] for sin, Thou wouldest 
not, neither hadst pleasure [therein], which are offered by the Law, then said He, Lo! I come to do Thy 
will, O God. He taketh away the first, that He may establish the second. By the which will we are 
sanctified, by the offering of the body of Jesus Christ, once for all. And every Priest standeth daily 
ministering, and offering oftentimes the same sacrifices, which can never take away sins. But this [man] 
after He had offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down on the right hand of God, from henceforth 
expecting till His enemies be made His footstool.” 


[1.] In what has gone before he had shown that the sacrifices were unavailing for perfect purification, and 
were a type, and greatly defective. Since then there was this objection to his argument, If they are types, 
how is it that, after the truth is come, they have not ceased, nor given place, but are still performed? he 
here accordingly labors at this very point, showing that they are no longer performed, even as a figure, for 
God does not accept them. And this again he shows not from the New [Testament], but from the prophets, 
bringing forward from times of old the strongest testimony, that it [the old system] comes to an end, and 
ceases, and that they do all in vain, “alway resisting the Holy Ghost.” ( Acts vii. 51.) 


And he shows over and above that they cease not now [only], but at the very coming of the Messiah, nay 
rather, even before His coming: and how it was that Christ did not abolish them at the last, but they were 
abolished first, and then He came; first they were made to cease, and then He appeared. That they might 
not say, Even without this sacrifice, and by means of those, we could have been well pleasing unto God, 
He waited for these sacrifices to be convicted [of weakness], and then He appeared; for (He says) 
“sacrifice and offering Thou wouldest not.” Hereby He took all away; and having spoken generally, He 
says also particularly, “In burnt-offerings and [sacrifice] for sin Thou hadst no pleasure.” But “the 
offering” was everything except the sacrifice. “Then said I, Lo! I come.” Of whom was this spoken? of 
none other than the Christ. 


Here he does not blame those who offer, showing that it is not because of their wickednesses that He does 
not accept them, as He says elsewhere, but because the thing itself has been convicted for the future and 
shown to have no strength, nor any suitableness to the times. What then has this to do with the 
“sacrifices” being offered “oftentimes”? Not only from their being “oftentimes” [offered] (he means) is it 
manifest that they are weak, and that they effected nothing; but also from God’s not accepting them, as 
being unprofitable and useless. And in another place it is said, “If Thou hadst desired sacrifice I would 
have given it.” ( Ps. li. 16.) Therefore by this also he makes it plain that He does not desire it. Therefore 
sacrifices are not God’s will, but the abolition of sacrifices. Wherefore they sacrifice contrary to His will. 


What is “To do Thy will”? To give up Myself, He means: This is the will of God. “By which Will we are 
sanctified.” Or he even means something still further, that the sacrifices do not make men clean, but the 


Will of God. Therefore to offer sacrifice is not the will of God. 


[2.] And why dost thou wonder that it is not the will of God now, when it was not His will even from the 
beginning? For “who,” saith He, “hath required this at your hands?” ( Isa. i. 12.) 


How then did He Himself enjoin it? In condescension. For as Paul says, “I would that all men were even as 
I myself” ( 1 Cor. vii. 7 ), in respect of continence, and again says, “I will that the younger women marry, 
bear children” ( 1 Tim. v. 14 ); and lays down two wills, yet the two are not his own, although he 
commands; but the one indeed is his own, and therefore he lays it down without reasons; while the other 
is not his own, though he wishes it, and therefore it is added with a reason. For having previously accused 
them, because “they had waxed wanton against Christ” ( 1 Tim. v. 11 ), he then says, “I will that the 
younger women marry, bear children.” ( 1 Tim. v. 14.) So in this place also it was not His leading will that 
the sacrifices should be offered. For, as He says, “I wish not the death of the sinner, as that he should turn 
unto [Me] and live” ( Ezek. xxxiii. 11 ): and in another place He says that He not only wished, but even 
desired this: and yet these are contrary to each other: for intense wishing is desire. How then dost Thou 
“not wish”? how dost Thou in another place “desire,” which is a sign of vehement wishing? So is it in this 
case also. 


“By the which will we are sanctified,” he says. How sanctified? “by the offering of the Body of Jesus Christ 
once for all.” 


[3.] “And every priest standeth daily ministering and offering oftentimes the same sacrifice.” (To stand 
therefore is a sign of ministering; accordingly to sit, is a sign of being ministered unto.) “But this [man] 
after He had offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down on the right hand of God, from henceforth 
expecting till His enemies be made His footstool.” ( Ver. 14, 15 ) “For by one offering He hath perfected 
forever them that are sanctified. Whereof the Holy Ghost also is a witness to us.” He had said that those 
[sacrifices] are not offered; he reasoned from what is written, [and] from what is not written; moreover 
also he put forward the prophetic word which says, “sacrifice and offering Thou wouldest not.” He had 
said that He had forgiven their sins. Again this also He proves from the testimony of what is written, for 
“the Holy Ghost” (he says) “is a witness to us: for after that He had said,” ( ver. 16-18 ) “This is the 
covenant, that I will make with them, after those days, saith the Lord: I will put My laws into their hearts, 
and in their minds will I write them, and their sins and iniquities will I remember no more. Now where 
remission of these is there is no more offering for sin.” So then He forgave their sins, when He gave the 
Covenant, and He gave the Covenant by sacrifice. If therefore He forgave the sins through the one 
sacrifice, there is no longer need of a second. 


“He sat down on the right hand of God, from henceforth expecting.” Why the delay? “that His enemies be 
put under His feet. For by one offering He hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified.” But perhaps 
some one might say; Wherefore did He not put them under at once? For the sake of the faithful who 
should afterwards be brought forth and born. Whence then [does it appear] that they shall be put under? 
By the saying “He sat down.” He called to mind again that testimony which saith, “until I put the enemies 
under His feet.” (See above, i. 13.) But His enemies are the Jews. Then since he had said, “Till His 
enemies be put under His feet,” and they [these enemies ] were vehemently urgent, therefore he 
introduces all his discourse concerning faith after this. But who are the enemies? All unbelievers: the 
deemons. And intimating the greatness of their subjection, he said not “are subjected,” but “are put under 
His feet.” 


[4.] Let us not therefore be of [the number of] His enemies. For not they alone are enemies, the 
unbelievers and Jews, but those also who are full of unclean living. “For the carnal mind is enmity against 
God: for it is not subject to the law of God, for neither can it be.” ( Rom. viii. 7.) What then (you say)? this 
is not a ground of blame. Nay rather, it is very much a ground of blame. For the wicked man as long as he 
is wicked, cannot be subject [to God’s law]; he can however change and become good. 


Let us then cast out carnal minds. But what are carnal? Whatever makes the body flourish and do well, 
but injures the soul: as for instance, wealth, luxury, glory (all these things are of the flesh), carnal love. 
Let us not then love gain, but ever follow after poverty: for this is a great good. 


But (you say) it makes one humble and of little account. [True:] for we have need of this, for it benefits us 
much. “Poverty” (it is said) “humbles a man.” ( Prov. x. 4 , LXX.) And again Christ [says], “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit.” ( Matt. v. 3.) Dost thou then grieve because thou art upon a path leading to virtue? Dost 
thou not know that this gives us great confidence? 


But, one says, “the wisdom of the poor man is despised.” ( Eccles. ix. 16.) And again another says, “Give 
me neither riches nor poverty” ( Prov. xxx. 8 ), and, “Deliver me from the furnace of poverty.” (See Isa. 
xlviii. 10.) And again, if riches and poverty are from the Lord, how can either poverty or riches be an evil? 
Why then were these things said? They were said under the Old [Covenant], where there was much 
account made of wealth, where there was great contempt of poverty, where the one was a curse and the 
other a blessing. But now it is no longer so. 


But wilt thou hear the praises of poverty? Christ sought after it, and saith, “But the Son of Man hath not 


where to lay His head.” ( Matt. viii. 20.) And again He said to His disciples, “Provide neither gold, nor 
silver, nor two coats.” ( Matt. x. 9, 10.) And Paul in writing said, “As having nothing and yet possessing all 
things.” ( 2 Cor. vi. 10.) And Peter said to him who was lame from his birth, “Silver and gold have I none.” 
( Acts iii. 6.) Yea and under the Old [Covenant] itself, where wealth was held in admiration, who were the 
admired? Was not Elijah, who had nothing save the sheepskin? Was not Elisha? Was not John? 


Let no man then be humiliated on account of his poverty: It is not poverty which humiliates, but wealth, 
which compels us to have need of many, and forces us to be under obligations to many? 


And what could be poorer than Jacob (tell me), who said, “If the Lord give me bread to eat, and raiment to 
put on”? ( Gen. xxviii. 20.) Were Elijah and John then wanting in boldness? Did not the one reprove Ahab, 
and the other Herod? The latter said, “It is not lawful for thee to have thy brother Philip’s wife.” ( Mark vi. 
18.) And Elias said to Ahab with boldness, “It is not I that trouble Israel, but thou and thy father’s house.” 
( 1 Kings xviii. 18.) Thou seest that this especially produces boldness; poverty [I mean]? For while the rich 
man is a slave, being subject to loss, and in the power of every one wishing to do him hurt, he who has 
nothing, fears not confiscation, nor fine. So, if poverty had made men wanting in boldness Christ would 
not have sent His disciples with poverty to a work requiring great boldness. For the poor man is very 
strong, and has nothing wherefrom he may be wronged or evil entreated. But the rich man is assailable on 
every side: just in the same way as one would easily catch a man who was dragging many long ropes after 
him, whereas one could not readily lay hold on a naked man. So here also it falls out in the case of the rich 
man: slaves, gold, lands, affairs innumerable, innumerable cares, difficult circumstances, necessities, 
make him an easy prey to all. 


[5.] Let no man then henceforth esteem poverty a cause of disgrace. For if virtue be there, all the wealth 
of the world is neither clay, nor even a mote in comparison of it. This then let us follow after, if we would 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. For, He saith, “Sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in Heaven.” ( Matt. xix. 21.) And again, “It is hard for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” ( Matt. xix. 23.) Dost thou see that even if we have it not, we ought to draw it to us? So great 
a good is Poverty. For it guides us by the hand, as it were, on the path which leads to Heaven, it is an 
anointing for the combat, an exercise great and admirable, a tranquil haven. 


But (you say) I have need of many [things], and am unwilling to receive a favor from any. Nevertheless, 
even in this respect the rich man is inferior to thee; for thou perhaps askest the favor for thy support, but 
he shamelessly [asks] for ten thousand things for covetousness’ sake. So that it is the rich that are in need 
of many [persons], yea oftentimes those who are unworthy of them. For instance, they often stand in need 
of those who are in the rank of soldiers, or of slaves: but the poor man has no need even of the Emperor 
himself, and if he should need him, he is admired because he has brought himself down to this, when he 
might have been rich. 


Let no man then accuse poverty as being the cause of innumerable evils, nor let him contradict Christ, 
who declared it to be the perfection of virtue, saying, “If thou wilt be perfect.” ( Matt. xix. 21.) For this He 
both uttered in His words, and showed by His acts, and taught by His disciples. Let us therefore follow 
after poverty, it is the greatest good to the sober-minded. 


Perhaps some of those who hear me, avoid it as a thing of ill omen. I do not doubt it. For this disease is 
great among most men, and such is the tyranny of wealth, that they cannot even as far as words endure 
the renunciation of it, but avoid it as of ill omen. Far be this from the Christian’s soul: for nothing is richer 
than he who chooses poverty of his own accord, and with a ready mind. 


[6.] How? I will tell you, and if you please, I will prove that he who chooses poverty of his own accord is 
richer even than the king himself. For he indeed needs many [things], and is in anxiety, and fears lest the 
supplies for the army should fail him; but the other has enough of everything, and fears about nothing, 
and if he fears, it is not about so great matters. Who then, tell me, is the rich man? he who is daily asking, 
and earnestly laboring to gather much together, and fears lest at any time he should fall short, or he who 
gathers nothing together, and is in great abundance and hath need of no one? For it is virtue and the fear 
of God, and not possessions which give confidence. For these even enslave. For it is said, “Gifts and 
presents blind the eyes of the wise, and like a muzzle on the mouth turn away reproofs.” ( Ecclus. xx. 29.) 


Consider how the poor man Peter chastised the rich Ananias. Was not the one rich and the other poor? 
But behold the one speaking with authority and saying, “Tell me whether ye sold the land for so much” ( 
Acts v. 8 ), and the other saying with submission, “Yea, for so much.” And who (you say) will grant to me to 
be as Peter? It is open to thee to be as Peter if thou wilt; cast away what thou hast. “Disperse, give to the 
poor” ( Ps. cxii. 9 ), follow Christ, and thou shalt be such as he. How? he (you say) wrought miracles. Is it 
this then, tell me, which made Peter an object of admiration, or the boldness which arose from his manner 
of life? Dost thou not hear Christ saying, “Rejoice not because the devils are subject unto you; If thou wilt 
be perfect [&c].” ( Luke x. 20.) Hear what Peter says: “Silver and gold have I none, but what I have I give 
thee.” ( Acts iii. 6.) If any man have silver and gold, he hath not those other gifts. 


Why is it then, you say, that many have neither the one nor the other? Because they are not voluntarily 
poor: since they who are voluntarily poor have all good things. For although they do not raise up the dead 


nor the lame, yet, what is greater than all; they have confidence towards God. They will hear in that day 
that blessed voice, “Come, ye blessed of My Father,” (what can be better than this?) “inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world: for I was an hungered and ye gave Me meat: I was 
thirsty and ye gave Me drink: I was a stranger and ye took Me in: I was naked and ye clothed Me: I was 
sick and in prison and ye visited Me. Inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” ( Matt. xxv. 34-36.) Let us then flee from covetousness, that we may attain to the kingdom [of 
Heaven]. Let us feed the poor, that we may feed Christ: that we may become fellow-heirs with Him in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom to the Father together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, power, honor, now 
and for ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XIX 


HEBREWS X. 19-23 


“Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living 
way which He hath consecrated for us, through the Veil, that is to say, His flesh, and having an High Priest 
over the house of God, let us draw near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed with pure water. Let us hold fast the profession 
of our hope without wavering.” 


[1.] “Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and 
living way which He hath consecrated for us.” Having shown the difference of the High Priest, and of the 
sacrifices, and of the tabernacle, and of the Covenant, and of the promise, and that the difference is great, 
since those are temporal, but these eternal, those “near to vanishing away,” these permanent, those 
powerless, these perfect, those figures, these reality, for (he says) “not according to the law of a carnal 
commandment, but according to the power of an endless life.” (c. vii. 16.) And “Thou art a Priest for 
ever.” (c. v. 6.) Behold the continuance of the Priest. And concerning the Covenant, That (he says) is old 
(for “that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish away”—c. viii. 13 ), but this is new; and has 
remission of sins, while that [has] nothing of the kind: for (he says) “the Law made nothing perfect.” ( c. 
vii. 19.) And again, “sacrifice and offering Thou wouldest not.” (c. x. 5.) That is made with hands, while 
this is “not made with hands” (c. ix. 11 ): that “has the blood of goats” (c. ix. 12 ), this of the Lord ; that 
has the Priest “standing,” this “sitting.” Since therefore all those are inferior and these greater, therefore 
he says, “Having therefore, brethren, boldness.” 


[2.] “Boldness”: from whence? As sins (he means) produce shame, so the having all things forgiven us, and 
being made fellow-heirs, and enjoying so great Love, [produces] boldness. 


“For the entrance into the holiest.” What does he mean here by “entrance”? Heaven, and the access to 
spiritual things. 


“Which he hath inaugurated,” that is, which He prepared, and which He began; for the beginning of using 
is thenceforth called the inaugurating; which He prepared (he means) and by which He Himself passed. 


“A new and living way.” Here He expresses “the full assurance of hope.” “New,” he says. He is anxious to 
show that we have all things greater; since now the gates of Heaven have been opened, which was not 
done even for Abraham. “A new and living way,” he says, for the first was a way of death, leading to 
Hades, but this of life. And yet he did not say, “of life,” but called it “living,” (the ordinances, that is,) that 
which abideth. 


“Through the veil” (he says) “of His flesh.” For this flesh first cut that way, by this He inaugurated it [the 
way] by which He walked. And with good reason did he call [the flesh] “a veil.” For when it was lifted up 
on high, then the things in heaven appeared. 


“Let us draw near” (he says) “with a true heart.” To what should we “draw near”? To the holy things, the 
faith, the spiritual service. “With a true heart, in full assurance of faith,” since nothing is seen; neither the 
priest henceforward, nor the sacrifice, nor the altar. And yet neither was that priest visible, but stood 
within, and they all without, the whole people. But here not only has this taken place, that the priest has 
entered into the holy of holies, but that we also enter in. Therefore he says, “in full assurance of faith.” 
For it is possible for the doubter to believe in one way, as there are even now many who Say, that of some 
there is a resurrection and of others not. But this is not faith. “In full assurance of faith” (he says); for we 
ought to believe as concerning things that we see, nay, even much more; for “here” it is possible to be 
deceived in the things that are seen, but there not: “here” we trust to the senses, but there to the Spirit. 


“Having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience.” He shows that not faith only, but a virtuous life 
also is required, and the consciousness to ourselves of nothing evil. Since the holy of holies does not 
receive “with full assurance” those who are not thus disposed. For they are holy, and the holy of holies; 
but here no profane person enters. They were sprinkled as to the body, we as to the conscience, so that 
we may even now be sprinkled over with virtue itself. “And having our body washed with pure water.” 
Here he speaks of the Washing, which no longer cleanses the bodies, but the soul. 


“For He is faithful that promised.” “That promised” what? That we are to depart thither and enter into the 
kingdom. Be then in nothing over-curious, nor demand reasonings. Our [religion] needs faith. 


[3.] ( Ver. 24, 25 ) “And” (he says) “let us consider one another to provoke unto love and to good works. 
Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, as the manner of some is, but exhorting one another 
and so much the more as ye see the day approaching.” And again in other places, “The Lord is at hand; be 
careful for nothing.” ( Philip. iv. 5, 6.) “For now is our salvation nearer: Henceforth the time is short.” ( 
Rom. xiii. 11.) 


What is, “not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together”? ( 1 Cor. vii. 29.) He knew that much 
strength arises from being together and assembling together. “For where two or three” (it is said) “are 
gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst of them” ( Matt. xviii. 20 ); and again, “That they 
may be One, as we” also are ( John xvii. 11 ); and, “They had all one heart and [one] soul.” ( Acts iv. 32.) 
And not this only, but also because love is increased by the gathering [of ourselves] together; and love 
being increased, of necessity the things of God must follow also. “And earnest prayer” (it is said) was 
“made by” the people. ( Acts xii. 5.) “As the manner of some is.” Here he not only exhorted, but also 
blamed [them]. 


“And let us consider one another,” he says, “to provoke unto love and to good works.” He knew that this 
also arises from “gathering together.” For as “iron sharpeneth iron” ( Prov. xvii.17 ), so also association 
increases love. For if a stone rubbed against a stone sends forth fire, how much more soul mingled with 
soul! But not unto emulation (he says) but “unto the sharpening of love.” What is “unto the sharpening of 
love”? Unto the loving and being loved more. “And of good works”; that so they might acquire zeal. For if 
doing has greater force for instruction than speaking, ye also have in your number many teachers, who 
effect this by their deeds. 


What is “let us draw near with a true heart”? That is, without hypocrisy; for “woe be to a fearful heart, 
and faint hands” ( Ecclus. ii. 12 ): let there be (he means) no falsehood among us; let us not say one thing 
and think another; for this is falsehood; neither let us be fainthearted, for this is not [a mark] of a “true 
heart.” Faintheartedness comes from not believing. But how shall this be? If we fully assure ourselves 
through faith. 


“Having our hearts sprinkled”: why did he not say “having been purified”? [Because] he wished to point 
out the difference of the sprinklings: the one he says is of God, the other our own. For the washing and 
sprinkling the conscience is of God; but “the drawing near with” truth and “in full assurance of faith” is 
our own. Then he also gives strength to their faith from the truth of Him that promised. 


What is “and having our bodies washed with pure water”? With water which makes pure; or which has no 
blood. 


Then he adds the perfect thing, love. “Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together,” which some 
(he says) do, and divide the assemblies. For “a brother helped by a brother is as a strong city.” ( Prov. xviii. 
19 , LXX.) 


“But let us consider one another to provoke unto love.” What is, “let us consider one another”? For 
instance if any be virtuous, let us imitate him, let us look on him so as to love and to be loved. For from 
Love good works proceed. For the assembling is a great good: since it makes love more warm; and out of 
love all good things arise. For nothing is good which is not done through love. 


[4.] This then let us “confirm” towards each other. “For love is the fulfilling of the law.” ( Rom. xiii. 10.) We 
have no need of labors or of sweatings if we love one another. It is a pathway leading of itself towards 
virtue. For as on the highway, if any man find the beginning, he is guided by it, and has no need of one to 
take him by the hand; so is it also in regard to Love: only lay hold on the beginning, and at once thou art 
guided and directed by it. “Love worketh no ill to his neighbor” ( Rom. xiii. 10 ); “thinketh no evil.” ( 1 Cor. 
xiii. 5.) Let each man consider with himself, how he is disposed toward himself. He does not envy himself; 
he wishes all good things for himself; he prefers himself before all; he is willing to do all things for 
himself. If then we were so disposed towards others also, all grievous things are brought to an end; there 
is no enmity; there is no covetousness: for who would choose to overreach himself? No man; but on the 
contrary we shall possess all things in common, and shall not cease assembling ourselves together. And if 
we do this, the remembrance of injuries would have no place: for who would choose to remember injuries 
against himself? Who would choose to be angry with himself? Do we not make allowances for ourselves 
most of all? If we were thus disposed towards our neighbors also, there will never be any remembrance of 
injuries. 


And how is it possible (you say) that one should so love his neighbor as himself? If others had not done 
this, you might well think it impossible: but if they have done it, it is plain that from indolence it is not 
done by ourselves. 


And besides, Christ enjoins nothing impossible, seeing that many have even gone beyond His commands. 
Who has done this? Paul, Peter, all the company of the Saints. Nay, indeed if I say that they loved their 


neighbors, I say no great matter: they so loved their enemies as no man would love those who were 
likeminded with himself. For who would choose for the sake of those likeminded, to go away into Hell. 
when he was about to depart unto a kingdom? No man. But Paul chose this for the sake of his enemies, for 
those who stoned him, those who scourged him. What pardon then will there be for us, what excuse, if we 
shall not show towards our friends even the very smallest portion of that love which Paul showed towards 
his enemies? 


And before him too, the blessed Moses was willing to be blotted out of God’s book for the sake of his 
enemies who had stoned him. David also when he saw those who had stood up against him slain, saith, “I, 
the shepherd, have sinned, but these, what have they done?” (See 2 Sam. xxiv. 17.) And when he had Saul 
in his hands, he would not slay him, but saved him; and this when he himself would be in danger. But if 
these things were done under the Old [Covenant] what excuse shall we have who live under the New, and 
do not attain even to the same measure with them? For if, “unless our righteousness exceed that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, we shall not enter into the kingdom of Heaven” ( Matt. v. 20 ), how shall we enter 
in when we have even less than they? 


[5.] “Love your enemies,” He says. ( Matt. v. 44.) Love thou therefore thy enemy: for thou art doing good 
not to him, but to thyself. How? Thou art becoming like God. He, if he be beloved of thee, hath no great 
gain, for he is beloved by a fellow-slave; but thou, if thou love thy fellow-slave, hast gained much, for thou 
art becoming like God. Seest thou that thou art doing a kindness not to him but to thyself? For He 
appoints the prize not for him, but for thee. 


What then if he be evil (you say)? So much the greater is the reward. Even for his wickedness thou 
oughtest to feel grateful to him: even should he be evil after receiving ten thousand kindnesses. For if he 
were not exceedingly evil, thy reward would not have been exceedingly increased; so that the reason 
[thou assignest] for not loving him, the saying that he is evil, is the very reason for loving him. Take away 
the contestant and thou takest away the opportunity for the crowns. Seest thou not the athletes, how they 
exercise when they have filled the bags with sand? But there is no need for thee to practice this. Life is 
full of things that exercise thee, and make thee strong. Seest thou not the trees too, the more they are 
shaken by the winds, so much the more do they become stronger and firmer? We then. if we be long- 
suffering, shall also become strong. For it is said, “a man who is long-suffering abounds in wisdom, but he 
that is of a little soul is strongly foolish.” ( Prov. xiv. 29.) Seest thou how great is his commendation of the 
one, seest thou how great his censure of the other? “Strongly foolish,” i.e. very [foolish]. Let us not then 
be faint-hearted one towards another: for this does not rise from enmity, but from having a small soul. As 
if the soul be strong, it will endure all things easily, and nothing will be able to sink it, but will lead it into 
tranquil havens. To which may we all attain, by the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with whom to the Father together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, power, honor, now and for ever and world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY Xx 


HEBREWS X. 26, 27 


“For if we sin willfully, after we have received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more 
sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looking for of judgment, and fiery indignation which shall devour 
the adversaries.” 


[1.] Trees which have been planted, and have had the advantage of all other care, and the hands and the 
labors of the cultivator, and yet yield no return for the labors, are pulled up by the roots, and handed over 
to the fire. So somewhat of this kind takes place also in the case of our Illumination. For when Christ has 
planted us, and we have enjoyed the watering of the Spirit, and then show no fruit; fire, even that of Hell, 
awaits us, and flame unquenchable. 


Paul therefore having exhorted them to love and to bringing forth the fruit of good works, and having 
urged them from the kindlier [considerations] (What are these? That we have an entrance into the holy of 
holies, “the new way which He hath inaugurated for us.”—c. x. 20 ), does the same again from the more 
gloomy ones, speaking thus. For having said, “not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, as the 
manner of some is, but exhorting one another, and so much the more, as ye see the day approaching” ( c. 
x. 25 ), this being sufficient for consolation, he added, “For if we sin willfully after we have received the 
knowledge of the truth.” There is need, he means, of good works, yea, very great need, “For if we sin 
willfully after we have received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins.” 
Thou wast cleansed; thou wast set free from the charges against thee, thou hast become a son. If then 
thou return to thy former vomit, there awaits thee on the other hand excommunication and fire and 
whatever such things there are. For there is no second sacrifice. 


[2.] At this place we are again assailed by those who take away repentance, and by those who delay to 
come to baptism. The one saying, that it is not safe for them to come to baptism, since there is no second 
remission: And the other asserting that it is not safe to impart the mysteries to those who have sinned, if 
there is no second remission. 


What shall we say then to them both? That he does not take away repentance, nor the propitiation 
through repentance, nor does he thrust away and cast down with despair the fallen. He is not thus an 
enemy of our salvation; but what? He takes away the second Washing. For he did not say, no more is there 
repentance, or no more is there remission, but “no more” is there a “sacrifice,” that is, there is no more a 
second Cross. For this is what he means by sacrifice. “For by one sacrifice,” he says, “He hath perfected 
forever them that are sanctified” ( c. x. 14 ); not like the Jewish [rites.]. For this reason he has treated so 
much throughout concerning the Sacrifice, that it is one, even one; not wishing to show this only, that 
herein it differed from the Jewish [rites], but also to make [men] more steadfast, so that they might no 
longer expect another sacrifice according to the Jewish law. 


“For,” saith he, “if we sin willfully.” See how he is disposed to pardon. He says, “if we sin willfully,” so that 
there is pardon for those [who sin] not willfully. “After the knowledge of the truth”: He either means, of 
Christ, or of all doctrines. “There remaineth no more sacrifice for sins,” but what? “A certain fearful 
looking for of judgment and fiery indignation which shall devour the adversaries.” By “Adversaries” he 
means not the unbelievers, but those also who do what is against virtue; or [else he means] that the same 
fire shall receive them of the household also, which [receives] “the adversaries.” Then expressing its 
devouring nature, he says, as if giving it life, “fiery indignation which shall devour the adversaries.” For as 
a wild beast when irritated and very fierce and savage, would not rest till it could lay hold on some one 
and eat him up; so also that fire, like one goaded by indignation, whatever it can lay hold of does not let 
go, but devours and tears it to pieces. 


[3.] Next he adds also the reason of the threat, that it is on good grounds, that it is just; for this 
contributes to confidence, when we show that it is just. 


For, he says, ( ver. 28 ) “He that hath despised Moses’ law dies without mercy, under two or three 
witnesses.” “Without mercy,” he says; so that there is no pardon, no pity there although the law is of 
Moses; for he ordained the most of it. 


What is “under two or three”? If two or three bore witness, he means, they immediately suffered 
punishment. 


If then under the Old [Covenant], when the law of Moses is set at nought, there is so great punishment, ( 
ver. 29 ) “Of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden 
under foot the Son of God and hath counted the blood of the covenant an unholy [a common] thing, and 
hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace?” 


And how does a man “tread under foot the Son of God”? When partaking of Him in the mysteries (he 
would say) he has wrought sin, has he not trodden Him under foot? Has he not despised Him? For just as 
we make no account of those who are trodden under foot, so also, they who sin have made no account of 
Christ; and so they have sinned. Thou art become the Body of Christ, and givest thou thyself to the devil, 
so that he treads thee under foot. 


“And accounted the blood a common thing,” he says. What is “common”? It is “unclean,” or the having 
nothing beyond other things. 


“And done despite unto the Spirit of grace.” For he that accepts not a benefit, does despite to the 
benefactor. He made thee a son: and thou wishest to become a slave. He came to dwell with thee, and 
thou bringest in wicked imaginations to Him. Christ wished to stay with thee: and thou treadest Him down 
by surfeiting, by drunkenness. 


Let us listen, whoever partake of the mysteries unworthily: let us listen, whoever approach that Table 
unworthily. “Give not” (He says) “that which is holy unto the dogs, lest in time they trample them under 
their feet” ( Matt. vii. 6 ), that is, lest they despise, lest they repudiate [them]. Yet he did not say this, but 
what was more fearful than this. For he constrains their souls by what is fearful. For this also is adapted 
to convert, no less than consolation. And at the same time he shows both the difference, and the 
chastisement, and sets forth the judgment upon them, as though it were an evident matter. “Of how much 
sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy?” Here also he appears to me to hint at the 
mysteries. 


[4.] Next he adds testimony, saying, ( ver. 31, 30 ) “It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the Living 
God.” “For” it is written: “Vengeance [belongeth] unto Me, I will recompense, saith the Lord. And again, 
The Lord shall judge His people.” “Let us fall,” it is said, “into the hands of the Lord, and not into the 
hands of men.” ( Ecclus. ii. 18. ) But if ye repent not, ye shall “fall into the hands of” God: that is fearful: it 
is nothing, to “fall into the hands of men.” When, he means, we see any man punished here, let us not be 
terrified at the things present, but shudder at the things to come. “For according to His mercy, so is His 
wrath.” And, “His indignation will rest upon sinners.” ( Ecclus. v. 6.) 


At the same time too he hints at something else. For “Vengeance [belongeth] unto Me,” he says, “I will 
recompense.” This is said in regard to their enemies, who are doing evil, not to those who are suffering 
evil. Here he is consoling them too, all but saying, God abideth for ever and liveth, so that even if they 


receive not [their reward] now, they will receive it hereafter. They ought to groan, not we: for we indeed 
shall fall into their hands, but they into the hands of God. For neither is it the sufferer who suffers the ill, 
but he that does it; nor is it he who receives a benefit that is benefited, but the benefactor. 


[5.] Knowing then these things, let us be patient as to suffering evil, forward as to kindnesses. And this 
will be, if we think lightly of wealth and honor. He that hath stripped himself of those affections, is of all 
men most generous, and more wealthy even than he who wears the purple. Seest thou not how many evils 
come through money? I do not say how many through covetousness, but merely by our attachment to 
these things. For instance, if a man has lost his money, he leads a life more wretched than any death. Why 
grievest thou, O man? why weepest thou? Because God has delivered Thee from excessive watching? 
Because thou dost not sit trembling and fearful? Again, if any one chain thee to a treasure, commanding 
thee to sit there perpetually, and to keep watch for other people’s goods, thou art grieved, thou art 
disgusted; and dost thou, after thou hast bound thyself with most grievous chains, grieve when thou art 
delivered from the slavery? Truly sorrows and joys are [matters] of fancy. For we guard them as if we had 
another’s. 


Now my discourse is for the women. A woman often has a garment woven with gold, and this she shakes, 
wraps up in linen, keeps with care, trembles for it, and has no enjoyment of it. For either she dies, or she 
becomes a widow. Or, even if none of these things happen, yet from fear lest wearing it out by continual 
use, she should deprive herself of it, she deprives herself of it in another way, by sparing it. But she passes 
it on [you say] to another. But neither is this clear: and even if she should pass it on, the other again will 
also use it in the same way. And if any one will search their houses, he will find that the most costly 
garments and other choice things, are tended with special honor, as if they were living masters. For she 
does not use them habitually, but fears and trembles, driving away moths and the other things that are 
wont to eat them, and laying most of them in perfumes and spices, nor permitting all persons to be 
counted worthy of the sight of them, but oftentimes carefully putting them in order herself with her 
husband. 


Tell me: did not Paul with reason call covetousness “idolatry”? ( Col. iii. 5.) For these show as great honor 
to their garments, their gold, as they to their idols. 


[6.] How long shall we stir up the mire? How long shall we be fixed to the clay and the brickmaking? For 
as they toiled for the King of the Egyptians, so do we also toil for the devil, and are scourged with far 
more grievous stripes. For by how much the soul surpasses the body, by so much does anxiety the weals of 
scourging. We are scourged every day, we are full of fear, in anxiety, in trembling. But if we will groan, if 
we will look up to God, He sendeth to us, not Moses, nor Aaron, but His own Word, and compunction. 
When this [word] has come, and taken hold of our souls, He will free from the bitter slavery, He will bring 
us forth out of Egypt, from unprofitable and vain zeal, from slavery which brings no gain. For they indeed 
went forth after having at least received golden [ornaments], the wages for building, but we [receive] 
nothing: and would it were nothing. For indeed we also receive, not golden ornaments, but the evils of 
Egypt, sins and chastisements and punishments. 


Let us then learn to be made use of, let us learn to be spitefully treated; this is the part of a Christian. Let 
us think lightly of golden raiment, let us think lightly of money, that we may not think lightly of our 
salvation. Let us think lightly of money and not think lightly of the soul. For this is chastised, this is 
punished: those things remain here, but the soul departeth yonder. Why, tell me, dost thou cut thyself to 
pieces, without perceiving it? 


[7.] These things I say to the overreaching. And it is well to say also to those who are overreached. Bear 
their overreachings generously; they are ruining themselves, not you. You indeed they defraud of your 
money, but they strip themselves of the good will and help of God. And he that is stripped of that, though 
he clothe himself with the whole wealth of the world, is of all men most poor: and so he who is the poorest 
of all, if he have this, is the wealthiest of all. For “the Lord” (it is said) “is my shepherd, and I shall lack 
nothing.” ( Ps. xxiii. 1.) 


Tell me now, if thou hadst had a husband, a great and admirable man, who thoroughly loved thee and 
cared for thee, and then knewest that he would live always, and not die before thee, and would give thee 
all things to enjoy in security, as thine own: wouldst thou then have wished to possess anything? Even if 
thou hadst been stripped of all, wouldst thou not have thought thyself the richer for this? 


Why then dost thou grieve? Because thou hast no property? But consider that thou hast had the occasion 
of sin taken away. But is it because thou hadst [property] and hast been deprived of it? But thou hast 
acquired the good will of God. And how have I acquired it (you say)? He has said, “Wherefore do ye not 
rather suffer wrong?” ( 1 Cor. vi. 7.) He hath said, “Blessed are they who bear all things with 
thankfulness.” Consider therefore how great good will thou wilt enjoy, if thou showest forth those things 
by [thy] works. For one thing only is required from us, “in all things to give thanks” to God, and [then] we 
have all things in abundance. I mean, for instance: hast thou lost ten thousand pounds of gold? Forthwith 
give thanks unto God, and thou hast acquired ten times ten thousand, by that word and thanksgiving. 


[8.] For tell me when dost thou account Job blessed? When he had so many camels, and flocks, and herds, 


or when he uttered that saying: “The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away”? ( Job i. 21.) Therefore also 
the devil causes us losses, not that he may take away our goods only, for he knows that is nothing, but that 
through them he may compel us to utter some blasphemy. So in the case of the blessed Job too, he did not 
strive after this only, to make him poor, but also to make him a blasphemer. At any rate, when he had 
stripped him of every thing, observe what he says to him through his wife, “Say some word against the 
Lord, and die.” ( Job ii. 9.) And yet, O accursed one, thou hadst stripped him of everything. But’ (he says) 
this is not what I was striving for; for I have not yet accomplished that for which I did all. I was striving to 
deprive him of God’s help: for this cause I deprived him of his goods too. This is what I wish, that other is 
nothing. If this be not gained, he not only has not been injured at all, but has even been benefited.’ Thou 
seest that even that wicked demon knows how great is the loss in this matter? 


And see him plotting the treachery through the wife. Hear this, ye husbands, as many as have wives that 
are fond of money, and compel you to blaspheme God. Call Job to mind. But let us see, if it please you, his 
great moderation, how he silenced her. “Wherefore” (he says) “hast thou spoken as one of the foolish 
women [speaketh]?” ( Job ii. 10.) Of a truth “evil communications corrupt good manners” ( 1 Cor. xv. 33 ), 
at all times indeed, but particularly in calamities: then they who give evil advice have strength. For if the 
soul is even of itself prone to impatience, how much more, when there is also an adviser. Is it not thrust 
into a pit? A wife is a great good, as also a great evil. For because a wife is a great [good], observe from 
what point he [Satan] wishes to break through the strong wall. The depriving him of his property’ (he 
says) did not take him; the loss has produced no great effect.’ Therefore he says, If indeed he will curse 
thee to thy face.’ ( Job ii. 5.) You see whither he was aspiring. 


If then we bear [losses] thankfully, we shall recover even these things; and if we should not recover them, 
our reward will be greater. For when he had wrestled nobly, then God restored to him these things also. 
When He had shown the devil, that it is not for these things that he serves Him, then He restored them 
also to him. 


[9.] For such is He. When God sees that we are not riveted to things of this life, then He gives them to us. 
When He sees that we set a higher value on things spiritual, then He also bestows on us things carnal. But 
not first, lest we should break away from things spiritual: and to spare us He does not give carnal things, 
to keep us away from them, even against our will. 


Not so (you say) but if I receive [them], I am satisfied, and am the more thankful. It is false, O man, for 
then especially wilt thou be thoughtless. 


Why then (you say) does He give [them] to many? Whence is it clear, that He gives [them]? But who else, 
you say, gives? Their overreaching, their plundering. How then does He allow these things? As He also 
[allows] murders, thefts, and violence. 


What then (you will say) as to those who receive by succession an inheritance from their fathers, being 
themselves full of evils innumerable? And what of this? How does God suffer them (you say) to enjoy these 
things? Surely just as He allows thieves, and murderers, and other evil doers. For it is not now the time of 
judgment, but of the best course of life. 


And what I just now said, that I repeat, that they shall suffer greater punishment, who, when they have 
enjoyed all good things, do not even so become better. For all shall not be punished alike; but they who, 
even after His benefits, have continued evil, shall suffer a greater punishment, while they who after 
poverty [have done this] not so. And that this is true, hear what He says to David, “Did I not give thee all 
thy master’s goods?” ( 2 Sam. xii. 8.) Whenever then thou seest a young man that has received a paternal 
inheritance without labor and continues wicked, be assured that his punishment is increased and the 
vengeance is made more intense. Let us not then emulate these; but if any man has succeeded to virtue, if 
any man has obtained spiritual wealth, [him let us emulate]. For (it is said) “Woe to them that trust in 
their riches” (cf. Ps. xlix. 6 ): “Blessed are they that fear the Lord.” ( Ps. cxxviii. 1.) To which of these, tell 
me, wouldst thou belong? Doubtless to those who are pronounced blessed. Therefore emulate these, not 
the other, that thou also mayest obtain the good things which are laid up for them. Which may we all 
obtain, in Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom to the Father be glory together with the Holy Ghost, now and 
for ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXxI 


HEBREWS X. 32-34 


“But call to remembrance the former days, in which after ye were illuminated, ye endured a great fight of 
afflictions; partly, whilst ye were made a gazing stock both by reproaches and afflictions, and partly whilst 
ye became companions of them that were so used. For ye had compassion on those who were in bonds, 
and took joyfully the spoiling of your goods, knowing that ye have for yourselves in heaven a better and an 
enduring substance.” 


[1.] The best Physicians after they have made a deep incision, and have increased the pains by the wound, 
soothing the afflicted part, and giving rest and refreshment to the disturbed soul, proceed not to make a 


second incision, but rather soothe that which has been made with gentle remedies, and such as are suited 
to remove the violence of the pain. This Paul also did after he had shaken their souls, and pierced them 
with the recollection of Hell, and convinced then, that he must certainly perish, who does despite to the 
grace of God, and after he had shown from the laws of Moses, that they also shall perish, and the more 
[fearfully], and confirm it by other testimonies, and had said, “It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the Living God” (c. x. 31 ): then, lest the soul desponding through excessive fear, should be swallowed up 
with grief, he soothes them by commendations and exhortation, and gives them zeal derived from their 
own conduct. For, he says, “call to remembrance the former days, in which after ye had been enlightened, 
ye endured a great fight of afflictions.” Powerful is the exhortation from deeds [already done]: for he who 
begins a work ought to go forward and add to it. As if he had said, when ye were brought in [to the 
Church], when ye were in the rank of learners, ye displayed so great readiness, so great nobleness; but 
now it is no longer so. And he who encourages, does thus especially encourage them from their own 
example. 


And he did not simply say, “ye endured a fight” but a “great” [fight]. Moreover he did not say 
“temptations” but “fight,” which is an expression of commendation and of very great praise. 


Then he also enumerates them particularly, amplifying his discourse, and multiplying his praise. How? 
“Partly” (he says) “whilst ye were made a gazing-stock by reproaches and afflictions”; for reproach is a 
great thing, and calculated to pervert the soul, and to darken the judgment. For hear what the prophet 
says: “While they daily say unto me, Where is thy God?” ( Ps. xlii. 10.) And again, “If the enemy had 
reproached me, I would have borne it.” ( Ps. lv. 12.) For since the human race is exceedingly vainglorious, 
therefore it is easily overcome by this. 


And he did not simply say “by reproaches,” but that even with great intensity, being “made a gazing- 
stock.” For when a person is reproached alone, it is indeed painful, but far more so when in presence of 
all. For tell me how great the evil was when men who had left the meanness of Judaism, and gone over, as 
it were, to the best course of life, and despised the customs of their fathers, were ill treated by their own 
people, and had no help. 


[2.] I cannot say (he says) that ye suffered these things indeed and were grieved, but ye even rejoiced 
exceedingly. And this he expressed by saying, “Whilst ye became companions of them that were so used,” 
and he brings forward the Apostles themselves. Not only (he means) were ye not ashamed of your own 
sufferings, but ye even shared with others who were suffering the same things. This too is the language of 
one who is encouraging them. He said not, Bear my afflictions, share with me,’ but respect your own. 


“Ye had compassion on them that were in bonds.” Thou seest that he is speaking concerning himself and 
the rest who were in prison. Thus ye did not account “bonds” to be bonds: but as noble wrestlers so stood 
ye: for not only ye needed no consolation in your own [distresses], but even became a consolation to 
others. 


And “ye took joyfully the spoiling of your goods.” O! what “full assurance of faith”! (c. x. 22.) Then he also 
sets forth the motive, not only consoling them for their struggles, but also that they might not be shaken 
from the Faith. When ye saw your property plundered (he means) ye endured; for already ye saw Him who 
is invisible, as visible: which was the effect of genuine faith, and ye showed it forth by your deeds 
themselves. 


Well then, the plundering was perhaps from the force of the plunderers, and no man could prevent it; so 
that as yet it is not clear, that ye endured the plundering for the faith’s sake. (Although this too is clear. 
For it was in your power if you chose, not to be plundered, by not believing.) But ye did what is far greater 
than this; the enduring such things even “with joy”; which was altogether apostolical, and worthy of those 
noble souls, who rejoiced when scourged. For, it says, “they departed from the presence of the council, 
rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer shame for the Name.” ( Acts v. 41.) But he that endures 
“with joy,” shows that he has some reward, and that the affair is no loss but a gain. 


Moreover the expression “ye took” shows their willing endurance, because, he means, ye chose and 
accepted. 


“Knowing” (he says) “that ye have for yourselves in heaven a better and an enduring substance”; instead 
of saying, firm, not perishing like this. 


[3.] In the next place, having praised them, he says, ( ver. 35 ) “Cast not away therefore your confidence, 
which hath great recompense of reward.” What meanest thou? He did not say, ye have cast it away, and 
recover it’: but, which tended more to strengthen them, “ye have it,” he says. For to recover again that 
which has been cast away, requires more labor: but not to lose that which is held fast does not. But to the 
Galatians he says the very opposite: “My children of whom I travail in birth again, till Christ be formed in 
you” ( Gal. iv. 19 ); and with reason; for they were more supine, whence they needed a sharper word; but 
these were more faint-hearted, so that they rather needed what was more soothing. 


“Cast not away therefore” (he says) “your confidence,” so that they were in great confidence towards God. 
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“Which hath” (he says) “great recompense of reward.” “And when shall we receive them (some one might 
say)? Behold! All things on our part have been done.” Therefore he anticipated them on their own 
supposition, saying in effect, If ye know that ye have in heaven a better substance, seek nothing here. 


“For ye have need of patience,” not of any addition [to your labors], that ye may continue in the same 
state, that ye may not cast away what has been put into your hands. Ye need nothing else, but so to stand 
as ye have stood, that when ye come to the end, ye may receive the promise. 


( Ver. 36 ) “For” (he says) “ye have need of patience, that after ye have done the will of God, ye might 
receive the promise.” Ye have need of one thing only, to bear with the delay; not that ye should fight 
again. Ye are at the very crown (he means); ye have borne all the combats of bonds, of afflictions; your 
goods have been spoiled. What then? Henceforward ye are standing to be crowned: endure this only, the 
delay of the crown. O the greatness of the consolation! It is as if one should speak to an athlete who had 
overthrown all, and had no antagonist, and then was to be crowned, and yet endured not that time, during 
which the president of the games comes, and places the crown [upon him]; and he impatient, should wish 
to go out, and escape as though he could not bear the thirst and the heat. 


He then also hinting this, what does he say? ( Ver. 37 ) “Yet a little while and He that shall come will come, 
and will not tarry.” For lest they should say, And when will He come? He comforts them from the 
Scriptures. For thus also when he says in another place, “Now is our salvation nearer” ( Rom. xiii. 11 ), he 
comforts them because the remaining time is short. And this he says not of himself but from the 
Scriptures. But if from that time it was said, “Yet a little while, and He that shall come will come, and will 
not tarry,” it is plain that now He is nearer. Wherefore also waiting is no small reward. 


( Ver. 38 ) “Now the just” (he says) “shall live by faith, but if any man draw back, My soul shall have no 
pleasure in him.” This is a great encouragement when one shows that they have succeeded in the whole 
matter and are losing it through a little indolence. ( Ver. 39 ) “But we are not of them that draw back unto 
perdition, but of them that believe to the saving of the soul.” 


[4.] (c. xi. 1, 2 ) “Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. For by it 
the elders obtained a good report.” O what an expression has he used, in saying, “an evidence of things 
not seen.” For [we say] there is “evidence,” in the case of things that are very plain. Faith then is the 
seeing things not plain (he means), and brings what are not seen to the same full assurance with what are 
seen. So then neither is it possible to disbelieve in things which are seen, nor, on the other hand can there 
be faith unless a man be more fully assured with respect to things invisible, than he is with respect to 
things that are most clearly seen. For since the objects of hope seem to be unsubstantial, Faith gives them 
substantiality, or rather, does not give it, but is itself their substance. For instance, the Resurrection has 
not come, nor does it exist substantially, but hope makes it substantial in our soul. This is [the meaning of] 
“the substance of things.” 


If therefore it is an “evidence of things not seen,” why forsooth do you wish to see them, so as to fall away 
from faith, and from being just? Since “the just shall live by faith,” whereas ye, if ye wish to see these 
things, are no longer faithful. Ye have labored (he says), ye have struggled: I too allow this, nevertheless, 
wait; for this is Faith: do not seek the whole “here.” 


[5.] These things were indeed said to the Hebrews, but they are a general exhortation also to many of 
those who are here assembled. How and in what way? To the faint-hearted; to the mean-spirited. For 
when they see the wicked prospering, and themselves faring ill, they are troubled, they bear it 
impatiently: while they long for the chastisement, and the inflicting vengeance on others; while they wait 
for the rewards of their own sufferings. “For yet a little time, and He that shall come will come.” 


Let us then say this to the slothful: Doubtless there will be punishment; doubtless He will come, 
henceforth the events of the Resurrection are even at the doors. 


Whence [does] that [appear] (you say)? I do not say, from the prophets; for neither do I now speak to 
Christians only; but even if a heathen be here, I am perfectly confident, and bring forward my proofs, and 
will instruct him. How (you say)? 


Christ foretold many things. If those former things did not come to pass, then do not believe them; but if 
they all came to pass, why doubt concerning those that remain? And indeed, it were very unreasonable, 
nothing having come to pass, to believe the one, or when all has come to pass, to disbelieve the others. 


But I will make the matter more plain by an example. Christ said, that Jerusalem should be taken, and 
should be so taken as no city ever was before, and that it should never be raised up: and in fact this 
prediction came to pass. He said, that there should be “great tribulation” ( Matt. xxiv. 21 ), and it came to 
pass. He said that a grain of mustard seed is sown, so should the preaching [of the Gospel] be extended: 
and every day we see this running over the world. He said, that they who left father or mother, or 
brethren, or sisters, should have both fathers and mothers; And this we see fulfilled by facts. He said, “in 
the world ye shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world” ( John xvi. 33 ), that 
is, no man shall get the better of you. And this we see by the events has come to pass. He said that “the 


gates of hell shall not prevail against the Church” ( Matt. xvi. 18 ), even though persecuted, and that no 
one shall quench the preaching [of the Gospel]: and the experience of events bears witness to this 
prediction also: and yet when He said these things, it was very hard to believe Him. Why? Because all 
these were words, and He had not as yet given proof of the things spoken. So that they have now become 
far more credible. He said that “when the Gospel should have been preached among all the nations, then 
the end shall come” ( Matt. xxiv. 14 ); lo! now ye have arrived at the end: for the greater part of the world 
hath been preached to, therefore the end is now at hand. Let us tremble, beloved. 


[6.] But what, tell me? Art thou anxious about the end? It indeed is itself near, but each man’s life and 
death is nearer. For it is said, “the days of our years are seventy years; but if [one be] in strength, 
fourscore years.” ( Ps. xc. 10 ; [LXX. Ixxxix. 10].) The day of judgment is near. Let us fear. “A brother doth 
not redeem; shall man redeem?” ( Ps. xlix. 7 ; [LXX. xlviii. 8].) There we shall repent much, “but in death 
no man shall praise Him.” ( Ps. vi. 5 ; [LXX. 6].) Wherefore he saith, “Let us come before His presence 
with thanksgiving” ( Ps. xcv. 2 ; [LXX. Ps. xciv.]), that is, his coming. For here [in this life] indeed, 
whatever we do has efficacy; but there, no longer. Tell me, if a man placed us for a little while in a flaming 
furnace, should we not submit to anything in order to escape, even were it necessary to part with our 
money, nay to undergo slavery? How many have fallen into grievous diseases, and would gladly give up 
all, to be delivered from them, if the choice were offered them? If in this world then, a disease of short 
duration so afflicts us, what shall we do yonder, when repentance will be of no avail? 


[7.] Of how many evils are we now full, without being conscious of them? We bite one another, we devour 
one another, in wronging, accusing, calumniating, being vexed by the credit of our neighbors. (Cf. Gal. v. 
15.) 


And see the difficulty. When a man wishes to undermine the reputation of a neighbor, he says, Such an 
one said this of him; O God, forgive me, do not examine me strictly, I must give account of what I have 
heard.’ Why then dost thou speak of it at all, if thou dost not believe it? Why dost thou speak of it? Why 
dost thou make it credible by much reporting? Why dost thou pass on the story which is not true? Thou 
dost not believe it, and thou entreatest God not to call thee to strict account? Do not say it then, but keep 
silence, and free thyself from all fear. 


But I know not from whence this disease has fallen upon men. We have become tattlers, nothing remains 
in our mind. Hear the exhortation of a wise man who says, “Hast thou heard a word? Let it die in thee, be 
bold; it will not burst thee.” ( Ecclus. xix. 10.) And again, “A fool heareth a word, and travaileth, as a 
women in labor of a child.” ( Ecclus. xix. 11.) We are ready to make accusations, prepared for 
condemning. Even if no other evil thing had been done by us, this were sufficient to ruin us, and to carry 
us away to Hell, this involves us in ten thousand evils. And that thou mayest know this certainly, hear what 
the prophet says, “Thou satest and spakest against thy brother.” ( Ps. 1. 20.) 


But it is not I, you say, but the other [who told me]. Nay rather, it is thyself; for if thou hadst not spoken, 
another would not have heard: or even if he should hear it, yet thou wouldest not have been to blame for 
the sin. We ought to shade over and conceal the failings of neighbors, but thou paradest them under a 
cloak of zeal for goodness. Thou becomest, not an accuser, but a gossip, a trifler, a fool. O what 
cleverness! Without being aware of it, thou bringest disgrace upon thyself as well as on him. 


And see what great evils which arise from this. Thou provokest the wrath of God. Dost thou not hear Paul 
saying about widows, “they not only” (these are his words) “learn to be idle, but tattlers also and 
busybodies, wandering about from house to house, and speaking things which they ought not.” ( 1 Tim. v. 
13.) So that even when thou believest the things which are said against thy brother, thou oughtest not 
even in that case to speak of them; much less, when thou dost not believe them. 


But thou [forsooth] lookest to thine own interest? Thou fearest to be called to account by God? Fear then, 
lest even for thy tattling thou be called to account. For here, thou canst not say, O God, call me not to 
account for light talking’: for the whole matter is light talking. Why didst thou publish it? Why didst thou 
increase the evil? This is sufficient to destroy us. On this account Christ said, “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.” ( Matt. vii. 1.) 


But we pay no regard to this, neither are we brought to our senses by what happened to the Pharisee. He 
said what was true, “I am not as this Publican” ( Luke xviii. 11 ), he said it too in no man’s hearing; yet 
was he condemned. If he were condemned when he said what was true, and uttered it in no man’s 
hearing, what fearful [punishment] shall not they suffer, who like gossiping women, carry about 
everywhere lies which they do not even themselves believe? What shall they not endure? 


[8.] Henceforward let us set “a door and a bolt before the mouth.” ( Ecclus. xxviii. 25.) For innumerable 
evils have arisen from tattling; families have been ruined, friendships torn asunder, innumerable other 
miseries have happened. Busy not thyself, O man, about the affairs of thy neighbor. 


But thou art talkative and hast a weakness. Talk of thine own [faults] to God: thus the weakness will be no 
longer a weakness, but an advantage. Talk of thy own [faults] to thy friends, those who are thorough 
friends and righteous men, and in whom thou hast confidence, that so they may pray for thy sins. If thou 


speak of the [sins] of others, thou art nowise profited, neither hast thou gained anything, but hast ruined 
thyself. If thou confessest thy own [sins] to the Lord, thou hast great reward: for one says, “I said, I will 
confess against myself mine iniquity to the Lord, and Thou forgavest the impiety of my heart.” ( Ps. xxxii. 
5.) 


Dost thou wish to judge? Judge thine own [sins]. No one will accuse thee, if thou condemn thyself: but he 
will accuse if thou do not condemn; he will accuse thee, unless thou convict thyself; will accuse thee of 
insensibility. Thou hast seen such an one angry, irritated, doing something else out of place? Think at 
once, even thou on thy own [faults]: and thus thou wilt not greatly condemn him, and wilt free thyself 
from the load of thy past transgressions. If we thus regulate our own conduct, if we thus manage our own 
life, if we condemn ourselves, we shall probably not commit many sins, and we shall do many good things, 
being fair and moderate; and shall enjoy all the promises to them that love God: to which may all attain, 
by the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father together with the Holy 
Ghost, be glory, power, honor, now and for ever and world with end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXII 


HEBREWS XI. 3, 4 


“Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the word of God; so that things which are 
seen were not made of things which do appear. By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain, by which he obtained witness that he was righteous, God testifying of his gifts: and by it he 
being dead yet speaketh.” 


[1.] Faith needs a generous and vigorous soul, and one rising above all things of sense, and passing 
beyond the weakness of human reasonings. For it is not possible to become a believer, otherwise than by 
raising one’s self above the common customs [of the world]. 


Inasmuch then as the souls of the Hebrews were thoroughly weakened, and though they had begun from 
faith, yet from circumstances, I mean sufferings, afflictions, they had afterwards become faint-hearted, 
and of little spirit, and were shaken from [their position], he encouraged them first indeed from these very 
things, saying, “Call to remembrance the former days” ( c. x. 32 ); next from the Scripture saying, “But 
the just shall live by faith” (c. x. 38 ); afterwards from arguments, saying, “But Faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” ( c. xi. 1.) And now again from their forefathers, those 
great and admirable men, as much as saying; If where the good things were close at hand, all were saved 
by faith, much more are we. 


For when a soul finds one that shares the same sufferings with itself, it is refreshed and recovers breath. 
This we may see both in the case of Faith, and in the case of affliction: “that there may be comfort for you 
it is said through our mutual faith.” ( Rom. i. 12.) For mankind are very distrustful, and cannot place 
confidence in themselves, are fearful about whatever things they think they possess, and have great 
regard for the opinion of the many. 


[2.] What then does Paul do? He encourages them by the fathers; and before that by the common notions 
[of mankind]. For tell me, he says, since Faith is calumniated as being a thing without demonstration and 
rather a matter of deceit, therefore he shows that the greatest things are attained through faith and not 
through reasonings. And how does he show this, tell me? It is manifest, he saith, that God made the things 
which are, out of things which are not, things which appear, out of things which appear not, things which 
subsist, out of things which subsist not. But whence [is it shown] that He did this even “by a Word”? For 
reason suggests nothing of this kind; but on the contrary, that the things which appear are [formed] out of 
things which appear. 


Therefore the philosophers expressly say that nothing comes out of things that are not’ being “sensual” ( 
Jude 19 ), and trusting nothing to Faith. And yet these same men, when they happen to say anything great 
and noble, are caught entrusting it to Faith. For instance, that “God is without beginning, and unborn” ; 
for reason does not suggest this, but the contrary. And consider, I beseech you, their great folly. They say 
that God is without beginning; and yet this is far more wonderful than the [creation] out of things that are 
not. For to say, that He is without beginning, that He is unborn, neither begotten by Himself nor by 
another is more full of difficulties, than to say that God made the things which are, out of things which are 
not. For here there are many things uncertain: as, that some one made it, that what was made had a 
beginning, that, in a word, it was made. But in the other case, what? He is self-existing, unborn, He 
neither had beginning nor time; tell me, do not these things require faith? But he did not assert this, 
which was far greater, but the lesser. 


Whence [does it appear], he would say, that God made these things? Reason does not suggest it; no one 
was present when it was done. Whence is it shown? It is plainly the result of faith. “Through faith we 
understand that the worlds were made.” Why “through faith”? Because “the things that are seen were not 
made of things which do appear.” For this is Faith. 


[3.] Having thus stated the general [princi ple], he afterwards tests it by individuals. For a man of note is 


equivalent to the world. This at all events he afterwards hinted. For when he had matched it against one 
or two hundred persons, and then saw the smallness of the number, he afterwards says, “by whom the 
world was outweighed in worth.” (c. xi. 38.) 


And observe whom he puts first, him who was ill-treated, and that by a brother. It was their own affliction, 
“For you also” (he says) “have suffered like things of your own countrymen.” ( 1 Thess. ii. 14.) And by a 
brother who had been nothing wronged, but who envied him on God’s account; showing that they also are 
looked on with an evil eye and envied. He honored God, and died because he honored Him: and has not 
yet attained to a resurrection. But his readiness is manifest, and his part has been done, but God’s part 
has not yet been carried out towards him. 


And by a “more excellent sacrifice” in this place, he means that which is more honorable, more splendid, 
more necessary. 


And we cannot say (he says) that it was not accepted. He did accept it, and said unto Cain, [“Hast thou] 
not [sinned], if thou rightly offer, but dost not rightly divide?” ( Gen. iv. 7 , LXX.) So then Abel both rightly 
offered, and rightly divided. Nevertheless for this, what recompense did he receive? He was slain by his 
brother’s hand: and that sentence which his father endured on account of sin, this he first received who 
was upright. And he suffered so much the more grievously because it was from a brother, and he was the 
first [to suffer]. 


And he did these things rightly looking to no man. For to whom could he look, when he so honored God? 
To his father and his mother? But they had outraged Him in return for His benefits. To his brother then? 
But he also had dishonored [God]. So that by himself he sought out what was good. 


And he that is worthy of so great honor, what does he suffer? He is put to death. And how too was he 
otherwise “testified of that he was righteous”? It is said, that fire came down and consumed the sacrifices. 
For instead of [“And the Lord] had respect to Abel and to his sacrifices” ( Gen. iv. 4 ), the Syriac said, “And 
He set them on fire.” He therefore who both by word and deed bare witness to the righteous man and 
sees him slain for His sake, did not avenge him, but left him to suffer. 


But your case is not such: for how could it be? You who have both prophets and examples, and 
encouragements innumerable, and signs and miracles accomplished? Hence that was faith indeed. For 
what miracles did he see, that he might believe he should have any recompense of good things? Did he not 
choose virtue from Faith alone? 


What is, “and by it he being dead yet speaketh”? That he might not cast them into great despondency, he 
shows that he has in part obtained a recompense. How? The influence coming from him is great, he 
means, “and he yet speaketh”; that is, [Cain] slew him, but he did not with him slay his glory and memory. 
He is not dead; therefore neither shall ye die. For by how much the more grievous a man’s sufferings are, 
so much the greater is his glory.’ 


How does he “yet speak”? This is a sign both of his being alive, and of his being by all celebrated, 
admired, counted blessed. For he who encourages others to be righteous, speaks. For no speech avails so 
much, as that man’s suffering. As then heaven by its mere appearance speaks, so also does he by being 
had in remembrance. Not if he had made proclamation of himself, not if he had ten thousand tongues, and 
were alive, would he have been so admired as now. That is, these things do not take place with impunity, 
nor lightly, neither do they pass away. 


[4.] ( Ver. 5 ) “By faith Enoch was translated, that he should not see death, and was not found, because 
God had translated him.” This man displayed greater faith than Abel. How (you ask)? Because, although 
be came after him, yet what befell [Abel] was sufficient to guide him back. How? God foreknew that [Abel] 
would be killed. For He said to Cain: “Thou hast sinned: do not add thereto.” Honored by him, He did not 
protect him. And yet neither did this throw him [Enoch] into indifference. He said not to himself, What 
need of toils and dangers? Abel honored God, yet He did not protect him. For what advantage had he that 
was departed, from the punishment of his brother? And what benefit could he reap therefrom? Let us 
allow that he suffers severe punishment: what is that to him who has been slain?’ He neither said nor 
thought anything of this kind, but passing beyond all these things, he knew that if there is a God, certainly 
there is a Rewarder also: although as yet they knew nothing of a resurrection. But if they who as yet know 
nothing of a resurrection, and see contradictory things here, thus pleased [God], how much more should 
we? For they neither knew of a resurrection, nor had they any examples to look to. This same thing then 
made [Enoch] well-pleasing [to God], namely, that he received nothing. For he knew that [God] “is a 
rewarder.” Whence [knew he this]? “For He recompensed Abel,” do you say? So that reason suggested 
other things, but faith the opposite of what was seen. Even then (he would say) if you see that you receive 
nothing here, be not troubled. 


How was it “by faith” that “Enoch was translated”? Because his pleasing [God] was the cause of his 
translation, and faith [the cause] of his pleasing [Him]. For if he had not known that he should receive a 
reward, how could he have pleased [Him]? “But without faith it is impossible to please” Him. How? Ifa 
man believe that there is a God and a retribution, he will have the reward. Whence then is the well- 


pleasing? 


[5.] It is necessary to “believe that He is,” not what He is.’ If “that He is” needs Faith, and not reasonings; 
it is impossible to comprehend by reasoning what He is.’ If that “He is a rewarder” needs Faith and not 
reasonings, how is it possible by Reasoning to compass His essence? For what Reasoning can reach this? 
For some persons say that the things that exist are self-caused. Seest thou that unless we have Faith in 
regard to all things, not only in regard to retribution, but also in regard to the very being of God, all is lost 
to us? 


But many ask whither Enoch was translated, and why he was translated, and why he did not die, neither 
he nor Elijah, and, if they are still alive, how they live, and in what form. But to ask these things is 
superfluous. For that the one was translated, and that the other was taken up, the Scriptures have said; 
but where they are, and how they are, they have not added: For they say nothing more than is necessary. 
For this indeed took place, I mean his translation, immediately at the beginning, the human soul [thereby] 
receiving a hope of the destruction of death, and of the overthrow of the devil’s tyranny, and that death 
will be done away; for he was translated, not dead, but “that he should not see death.” 


Therefore he added, he was translated alive, because he was well-pleasing [unto God]. For just as a Father 
when he has threatened his son, wishes indeed immediately after he has threatened, to relax his threat, 
but endures and continues resolute, that for a time he may chasten and correct him, allowing the threat to 
remain firm; so also God, to speak as it were after the manner of men, did not continue resolute, but 
immediately showed that death is done away. And first He allows death to happen, wishing to terrify the 
father through the son: For wishing to show that the sentence is verily fixed, He subjected to this 
punishment not wicked men at once, but him even who was well-pleasing, I mean, the blessed Abel; and 
almost immediately after him, He translated Enoch. Moreover, He did not raise the former, lest they 
should immediately grow bold; but He translated the other being yet alive: having excited fear by Abel, 
but by this latter giving zeal to be well-pleasing unto Him. Wherefore they who say that all things are 
ruled and governed of themselves, and do not expect a reward, are not well-pleasing; as neither are the 
heathen. For “He becomes a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him” by works and by knowledge. 


[6.] Since then we have “a rewarder,” let us do all things that we may not be deprived of the rewards of 
virtue. For indeed the neglecting such a recompense, the scorning such a reward, is worthy of many tears. 
For as to “those who diligently seek Him,” He is a rewarder, so to those who seek Him not, the contrary. 


“Seek” (He says) “and ye shall find” ( Matt. vii. 7 ): but how can we find the Lord? Consider how gold is 
found; with much labor. [“I sought the Lord] with my hands” (it is said) “by night before Him, and I was 
not deceived” ( Ps. Ixxvii. 2. See LXX [Ps. lxxvi. 3]), that is, just as we seek what is lost, so let us seek God. 
Do we not concentrate our mind thereon? Do we not enquire of every one? Do we not travel from home? 
Do we not promise money? 


For instance, suppose that any among us has lost his son, what do we not do? What land, what sea do we 
not make the circuit of? Do we not reckon money, and houses, and everything else as secondary to the 
finding him? And should we find him, we cling to him, we hold him fast, we do not let him go. And when 
we are going to seek anything whatever, we busy ourselves in all ways to find what is sought. How much 
more ought we to do this in regard to God, as seeking what is indispensable; nay rather, not in the same 
way, but much more! But since we are weak, at least seek God as thou seekest thy money or thy son. Wilt 
thou not leave thy home for Him? Hast thou never left thy home for money? Dost thou not busy thyself in 
all ways? When thou hast found [it], art thou not full of confidence? 


[7.] “Seek” (He says) “and ye shall find.” For things sought after need much care, especially in regard of 
God. For many are the hindrances, many the things that darken, many that impede our perception. For as 
the sun is manifest, and set forth publicly before all, and we have no need to seek it; but if on the other 
hand we bury ourselves and turn everything upside down, we need much labor to look at the sun; so truly 
here also, if we bury ourselves in the depth of evil desires, in the darkness of passions and of the affairs of 
this life, with difficulty do we look up, with difficulty do we raise our heads, with difficulty do we see 
clearly. He that is buried underground, in whatever degree he sees upwards, in that degree does he come 
towards the sun. Let us therefore shake off the earth, let us break through the mist which lies upon us. It 
is thick, and close, and does not allow us to see clearly. 


And how, you say, is this cloud broken through? If we draw to ourselves the beams of “the sun of 
righteousness.” “The lifting up of my hands” (it is said) “is an evening sacrifice.” ( Ps. cxli. 2.) With our 
hands let us also lift up our mind: ye who have been initiated know what I mean, perhaps too ye recognize 
the expression, and see at a glance what I have hinted at. Let us raise up our thoughts on high. 


I myself know many men almost suspended apart from the earth, and beyond measure stretching up their 
hands, and out of heart because it is not possible to be lifted into the air, and thus praying with 
earnestness. Thus I would have you always, and if not always, at least very often; and if not very often, at 
least now and then, at least in the morning, at least in the evening prayers. For, tell me, canst thou not 
stretch forth the hands? Stretch forth the will, stretch forth as far as thou wilt, yea even to heaven itself. 
Even shouldst thou wish to touch the very summit, even if thou wouldst ascend higher and walk thereon, 


it is open to thee. For our mind is lighter, and higher than any winged creature. And when it receives 
grace from the Spirit, O! how swift is it! How quick is it! How does it compass all things! How does it 
never sink down or fall to the ground! These wings let us provide for ourselves: by means of them shall we 
be able to fly even across the tempestuous sea of this present life. The swiftest birds fly unhurt over 
mountains, and woods, and seas, and rocks, in a brief moment of time. Such also is the mind; when it is 
winged, when it is separated from the things of this life, nothing can lay hold of it, it is higher than all 
things, even than the fiery darts of the devil. 


The devil is not so good a marksman, as to be able to reach this height; he sends forth his darts indeed, 
for he is void of all shame, yet he does not hit the mark; the dart returns to him without effect, and not 
without effect only, but it [falls] upon his own head. For what is sent forth by him must of necessity strike 
[something]. As then, that which has been shot out by men, either strikes the person against whom it is 
directed, or pierces bird, or fence, or garment, or wood, or the mere air, so does the dart of the devil also. 
It must of necessity strike; and if it strike not him that is shot at, it necessarily strikes him that shoots it. 
And we may learn from many instances, that when we are not hit, without doubt he is hit himself. For 
instance, he plotted against Job: he did not hit him, but was struck himself. He plotted against Paul, he did 
not hit him, but was struck himself. If we watch, we may see this happening everywhere. For even when 
he strikes, he is hit; much more then [when he does not hit]. 


[8.] Let us turn his weapons then against himself, and having armed and fortified ourselves with the shield 
of faith, let us keep guard with steadfastness, so as to be impregnable. Now the dart of the devil is evil 
concupiscence. Anger especially is a fire, a flame; it catches, destroys, consumes; let us quench it, by 
longsuffering, by forbearance. For as red-hot iron dipped into water, loses its fire, so an angry man filling 
in with a patient one does no harm to the patient man, but rather benefits him, and is himself more 
thoroughly subdued. 


For nothing is equal to longsuffering. Such a man is never insulted; but as bodies of adamant are not 
wounded, so neither are such souls. For they are above the reach of the darts. The longsuffering man is 
high, and so high as not to receive a wound from the shot. When one is furious, laugh; but do not laugh 
openly, lest thou irritate him: but laugh mentally on his account. For in the case of children, when they 
strike us passionately, as though forsooth they were avenging themselves, we laugh. If then thou laugh, 
there will be as great difference between thee and him, as between a child and a man: but if thou art 
furious thou hast made thyself a child. For the angry are more senseless than children. If one look at a 
furious child, does he not laugh at him? “The poor-spirited” (it is said) “is mightily simple.” ( Prov. xiv. 29.) 
The simple then is a child: and “he who is longsuffering” (it is said) “is abundant in wisdom.” This 
“abundant wisdom” then let us follow after, that we may attain to the good things promised us in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, with whom to the Father together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, power, honor, now and for 
ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXIII 


HEBREWS XI. 7 


“By faith Noah, being warned of God of things not seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark to the 
saving of his house; by the which he condemned the world, and became heir of the righteousness which is 
by Faith.” 


[1.] “By faith” (he says) “Noah being warned of God.” As the Son of God, speaking of His own coming, 
said, “In the days of Noah they married and were given in marriage” ( Luke xvii. 26, 27 ), therefore the 
Apostle also recalled to their mind an appropriate image. For the example of Enoch, was an example only 
of Faith; that of Noah, on the other hand, of unbelief also. And this is a complete consolation and 
exhortation, when not only believers are found approved, but also unbelievers suffer the opposite. 


For what does he say? “By faith being warned of God.” What is “being warned of God”? It is, “It having 
been foretold to him.” But why is the expression “divine communication” ( Luke ii. 26 ) used? for in 
another place also it is said, “and it was communicated to him by the Spirit,” and again, “and what saith 
the divine communication?” ( Rom. xi. 4.) Seest thou the equal dignity of the Spirit? For as God reveals, so 
also does the Holy Spirit. But why did he speak thus? The prophecy is called “a divine communication.” 


“Of things not seen as yet,” he says, that is of the rain. 


“Moved with fear, prepared an ark.” Reason indeed suggested nothing of this sort; For “they were 
marrying and being given in marriage”; the air was clear, there were no signs [of change]: but 
nevertheless he feared: “By faith” (he says) “Noah being warned of God of things not seen as yet, moved 
with fear, prepared an ark to the saving of his house.” 


How is it, “By the which he condemned the world”? He showed them to be worthy of punishment, since 
they were not brought to their senses even by the preparation. 


“And he became” (he says) “heir of the righteousness which is by Faith”: that is, by his believing God he 


was shown to be righteous. For this is the [part] of a soul sincerely disposed towards Him and judging 
nothing more reliable than His words, just as Unbelief is the very contrary. Faith, it is manifest, works 
righteousness. For as we have been warned of God respecting Hell, so was he also: and yet at that time he 
was laughed at; he was reviled and ridiculed; but he regarded none of these things. 


[2.] ( Ver. 8, 9 ) “By faith Abraham when he was called to go out into a place which he should after receive 
for an inheritance, obeyed; and he went out not knowing whither he went. By faith he sojourned in the 
land of promise, as in a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles, with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him 
of the same promise.” [“By faith”]: for (tell me) whom did he see to emulate? He had for father a Gentile, 
and an idolater; he had heard no prophets; he knew not whither he was going. For as they of the Hebrews 
who believed, looked to these [patriarchs] as having enjoyed blessings innumerable, he shows that none of 
them obtained anything as yet; all are unrewarded; no one as yet received his reward. “He” escaped from 
his country and his home, and “went out not knowing whither he went.” 


And what marvel, if he himself [were so], when his seed also dwelt in this same way? For seeing the 
promise disproved (since He had said, “To thee will I give this land, and to thy seed”—Gen. xii. 7; xiii. 15 ), 
he saw his son dwelling there; and again his grandson saw himself dwelling in a land not his own; yet was 
he nowise troubled. For the affairs of Abraham happened as we might have expected, since the promise 
was to be accomplished afterwards in his family (although it is said even to himself, “To thee, and to thy 
seed,” not, “to thee through thy seed,” but “to thee and to thy seed”): still neither he, nor Isaac, nor Jacob, 
enjoyed the promise. For one of them served for hire, and the other was driven out: and he himself even 
was failing through fear: and while he took some things indeed in war, others, unless he had had the aid of 
God, would have been destroyed. On this account [the Apostle] says, “with the heirs of the same promise”; 
not himself alone, he means; but the heirs also. 


[3.] ( Ver. 13 ) “These all died in faith,” he says, “not having obtained the promises.” At this place it is 
worth while to make two enquiries; how, after saying that [God] “translated Enoch, and he was not found, 
so that he did not see death,” does he say, “These all died in Faith.” And again, after saying, “they not 
having obtained the promises,” he declares that Noah had received a reward, “to the saving of his house,” 
and that Enoch had been “translated,” and that Abel “yet speaks,” and that Abraham had gained a hold on 
the land, and yet he says, “These all died in Faith, not having obtained the promises.” What then is 
[meant]? 


It is necessary to solve the first [difficulty], and then the second. “These all” (he says) “died in faith.” The 
word “all” is used here not because all had died, but because with that one exception “all these had died,” 
whom we know to be dead. 


And the [statement] “not having obtained the promises,” is true: for surely the promise to Noah was not to 
be this [which is here spoken of]. But further, of what kind of “promises” is he speaking? For Isaac and 
Jacob received the promises of the land; but as to Noah and Abel and Enoch, what kind of promises did 
they receive? Either then he is speaking concerning these three; or if concerning those others also, the 
promise was not this, that Abel should be admired, nor that Enoch should be translated, nor that Noah 
should be preserved; but these things came to them for their virtue’s sake, and were a sort of foretaste of 
things to come. For God from the beginning, knowing that the human race needs much condescension, 
bestows on us not only the things in the world to come, but also those here; as for instance, Christ said 
even to the disciples, “Whosoever hath left houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, shall 
receive an hundredfold and shall inherit everlasting life.” ( Matt. xix. 29.) And again, “Seek ye the 
kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added unto you.” ( Matt. vi. 33.) Seest thou that these things 
are given by Him in the way of addition, that we might not faint? For as the athletes have the benefit of 
careful attention, even when engaged in the combat, but do not then enjoy entire ease, living under rules, 
yet afterwards they enjoy it entire: so God also does not grant us here to partake of “entire” ease. For 
even here He does give [some]. 


[4.] “But having seen them afar off,” he says, “and embraced them.” Here he hints at something mystical: 
that they received beforehand all the things which have been spoken concerning things to come; 
concerning the resurrection, concerning the Kingdom of Heaven, concerning the other things, which 
Christ proclaimed when He came, for these are “the promises” of which he speaks. Either then he means 
this, or, that they did not indeed receive them, but died in confidence respecting them, and they were 
[thus] confident through Faith only. 


“Having seen them afar off”: four generations before; for after so many [generations], they went up out of 
Egypt. 


“And embraced them,” saith he, and were glad. They were so persuaded of them as even to “embrace [or 
“salute”] them,” from the metaphor of persons on ship-board seeing from afar the longed-for cities: which, 
before they enter them, they take and occupy by words of greeting. 


( Ver. 10 ) “For they looked” (he says) “for the city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God.” Seest thou that they received them in this sense, in their already accepting them and being 
confident respecting them. If then to be confident is to receive, it is in your power also to receive. For 


these, although they enjoyed not those [blessings], yet still saw them by their longing desire. Why now do 
these things happen? That we might be put to shame, in that they indeed, when things on earth were 
promised them, regarded them not, but sought the future “city”: whereas God again and again speaks to 
us of the city which is above, and yet we seek that which is here. He said to them, I will give you the 
things of the present [world]. But when He saw, or rather, when they showed themselves worthy of 
greater things, then He no longer suffers them to receive these, but those greater ones; wishing to show 
us that they are worthy of greater things, being unwilling to be bound to these. As if one should promise 
playthings to an intelligent child, not that he might receive them, but by way of exhibiting his philosophy, 
when he asks for things more important. For this is to show, that they held off from the land with so great 
earnestness, that they did not even accept what was given. Wherefore their posterity receive it on this 
account, for themselves were worthy of the land. 


What is, “the city which hath foundations”? For are not these [which are visible] “foundations”? In 
comparison of the other, they are not. 


“Whose Builder and Maker is God.” O! What an encomium on that city! 


[5.] ( Ver. 11 ) “By faith also Sarah herself,” he says. Here he began [speaking] in a way to put them to 
shame, in case, that is, they should show themselves more faint-hearted than a woman. But possibly some 
one might say, How “by faith,” when she laughed? Nay, while her laughter indeed was from unbelief, her 
fear [was] from Faith, for to say, “I laughed not” ( Gen. xviii. 15 ), arose from Faith. From this then it 
appears that when unbelief had been cleared out, Faith came in its place. 


“By faith also Sarah received strength to conceive seed even when she was past age.” What is, “to 
conceive seed”? She who was become dead, who was barren, received power for the retaining of seed, for 
conception. For her imperfection was two-fold; first from her time of life for she was really old; secondly 
from nature, for she was barren. 


( Ver. 12 ) “Wherefore even from one they” all “sprang, as the stars of the sky, and as the sand which is by 
the sea-shore.” “Wherefore” (he says) “even from one they” all “sprang.” Here he not only says that she 
bare [a child], but that she also became mother of so many as not even fruitful wombs [are mothers of]. 
“As the stars,” He says. How then is it that He often numbers them, although He said, “As the stars of the 
heaven shall not be numbered, so neither shall your seed”? ( Gen. xv. 5.) He either means the excess, or 
else [speaks of] those who are continually being born. For is it possible, tell me, to number their 
forefathers of one family as, such an one son of such an one, and such an one son of such an one? But 
here such are the promises of God, so skillfully arranged are His undertakings. 


[6.] But if the things which He promised as additional, are so admirable, so beyond expectation, so 
magnificent, what will those be, to which these are an addition, to which these are somewhat over and 
above? What then can be more blessed than they who attain them? What more wretched than those who 
miss them? For if a man when driven out from his native country, is pitied by all; and when he has lost an 
inheritance is considered by all as an object of compassion, with what tears ought he to be bewailed, who 
fails of Heaven, and of the good things there stored up? Or rather, he is not even to be wept for: for one is 
wept for, when he suffers something of which he is not himself the cause; but when of his own choice he 
has entangled himself in evil, he is not worthy of tears, but of wailings; or rather then of mourning; since 
even our Lord Jesus Christ mourned and wept for Jerusalem, impious as it was. Truly we are worthy of 
weepings innumerable, of wailings innumerable. If the whole world should receive a voice, both stones, 
and wood, and trees, and wild beasts, and birds, and fishes, and in a word, the whole world, if receiving a 
voice it should bewail us who have failed of those good things, it would not bewail and lament enough. For 
what language, what intellect, can represent that blessedness and virtue, that pleasure, that glory, that 
happiness, that splendor? “What eye hath not seen, and ear hath not heard, and what hath not entered 
into the heart of man” ( 1 Cor. ii. 9 ), (he did not say, that they simply surpass [what we imagine]; but none 
hath ever conceived) “the things which God hath prepared for them that love Him.” For of what kind are 
those good things likely to be, of which God is the Preparer and Establisher? For if immediately after He 
had made us, when we had not yet done anything, He freely bestowed so great [favors], Paradise, familiar 
intercourse with Himself, promised us immortality, a life happy and freed from cares; what will He not 
bestow on those who have labored and struggled so greatly, and endured on His behalf? For us He spared 
not His Only Begotten, for us when we were enemies He gave up His own Son to death; of what will He 
not count us worthy, having become His friends? what will He not impart to us, having reconciled us to 
Himself? 


[7.] He both is abundantly and infinitely rich; and He desires and earnestly endeavors to obtain our 
friendship; we do not thus earnestly endeavor. What am I saying, do not earnestly endeavor’? We do not 
wish to obtain the good things as He wishes it. And what He has done shows that He wishes it more [than 
we]. For while, for our own sake, we with difficulty think lightly of a little gold: He, for our sake, gave even 
the Son who was His own. Let us make use of the love of God as we ought; let us reap the fruits of His 
friendship. For “ye are My friends” (he says) “if ye do what I say to you.” ( John xv. 14.) How wonderful! 
His enemies, who were at an infinite distance from Him, whom in all respects He excels by an 
incomparable superiority, these He has made His friends and calls them friends. What then should not one 
choose to suffer for the sake of this friendship? For the friendship of men we often incur danger, but for 


that of God, we do not even give up money. Our [condition] does indeed call for mourning, for mourning 
and tears and wailings, and loud lamentation and beating of the breast. We have fallen from our hope, we 
are humbled from our high estate, we have shown ourselves unworthy of the honor of God; even after His 
benefits we are become unfeeling, and ungrateful. The devil has stripped us of all our good things. We 
who were counted worthy to be sons; we His brethren and fellow-heirs are come to differ nothing from 
His enemies that insult Him. 


Henceforward, what consolation shall there be for us? He called us to Heaven, and we have thrust 
ourselves down to hell. “Swearing and lying and stealing and adultery, are poured out upon the earth.” ( 
Hos. iv. 2.) Some “mingle blood upon blood”; and others do deeds worse than blood-shedding. Many of 
those that are wronged, many of those that are defrauded prefer ten thousand deaths to the suffering 
such things: and except they had feared God, would even have killed themselves, being so murderously 
disposed against themselves. Are not these things then worse than blood-shedding? 


[8.] “Woe is me, my soul! For the godly man is perished from the earth, and there is none upright among 
men” ( Mic. vii. 1, 2 , LXX.); let us also now cry out, first about our own selves: but aid me in my 
lamentation. 


Perhaps some are even disgusted and laugh. For this very cause ought we to make our lamentations the 
more intense, because we are so mad and beside ourselves, that we do not know that we are mad, but 
laugh at things for which we ought to groan. O man! “There is wrath revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men” ( Rom. i. 18 ); “God will come manifestly: a fire will burn before 
Him, and round about Him will be a mighty tempest.” ( Ps. 1. 3.) “A fire will burn before Him, and consume 
His enemies on every side.” ( Ps. xcvii. 3.) “The day of the Lord is as a burning oven.” ( Mal. iv. 1.) And no 
man lays up these things in his mind, but these tremendous and fearful doctrines are more despised than 
fables, and are trodden under foot. He that heareth,—there is no one: while they who laugh and make 
sport are—all. What resource will there be for us? Whence shall we find safety? “We are undone, we are 
utterly consumed” ( Num. xvii. 12 ), we are become the laughingstock of our enemies, and a mockery for 
the heathen and the Demons. Now is the devil greatly elated; he glories and is glad. The angels to whom 
we had been entrusted are all ashamed and in sadness: there is no man to convert [you]: all means have 
been used by us in vain, and we seem to you as idle talkers. It is seasonable even now to call on the 
heaven, because there is no man that heareth; to take to witness the elements: “Hear, O heaven! and give 
ear, O earth! for the Lord hath spoken.” ( Isa. i. 2.) 


Give a hand, stretch it forth, O ye who have not yet been overwhelmed, to them who are undone through 
their drunkenness: ye that are whole to them that are sick, ye that are sober-minded to them that are 
mad, that are giddily whirling round. 


Let no man, I beseech you, prefer the favor of his friend to his salvation; and let violence and rebuke look 
to one thing only,—his benefit. When one has been seized by a fever, even slaves lay hold of their Masters. 
For when that is pressing on him, throwing his mind into confusion, and a swarm of slaves are standing 
by, they recognize not the law of Master and Servant, in the calamity of the Master. 


Let us collect ourselves, I exhort you: there are daily wars, submersions [of towns], destructions 
innumerable all around us, and on every side the wrath of God is enclosing us as in a net. And we, as 
though we were well-pleasing to Him, are in security. We all make our hands ready for unjust gains, none 
for helping others: all for plundering, none for protecting: each one is in earnest as to how he shall 
increase his possessions; no one as to how he shall aid the needy: each one has much anxiety how he may 
add to his wealth; no one how he may save his own soul. One fear possesses all, lest (you say) we should 
become poor; no man is in anguish and trembling lest we should fall into hell. These things call for 
lamentations, these call for accusation, these call for reprobation. 


[9.] But I do not wish to speak of these things, but I am constrained by my grief. Forgive me: I am forced 
by sorrow to utter many things, even those which I do not wish. I see that our wound is grievous, that our 
calamity is beyond comfort, that woes have overtaken us greater than the consolation. We are undone. “O 
that my head were waters and mine eyes a fountain of tears” ( Jer. ix. 1 ), that I might lament. Let us 
weep, beloved, let us weep, let us groan. 


Possibly there may be some here who Say, He talks to us of nothing but lamentation, nothing but tears. It 
was not my wish, believe me, it was not my wish, but rather to go through a course of commendations and 
praises: but now it is not the season for these. Beloved, it is not lamenting which is grievous, but the doing 
things which call for lamentations. Sorrow is not the thing to shrink from, but the committing things that 
call for sorrow. Do not thou be punished, and I will not mourn. Do not die, and I will not weep. If the body 
indeed lies dead, thou callest on all to grieve with thee, and thinkest those without sympathy who do not 
mourn: And when the soul is perishing, dost thou tell us not to mourn? 


But I cannot be a father, if I do not weep. I am a father full of affection. Hear how Paul exclaims, “My little 
children, of whom I travail in birth again” ( Gal. iv. 19 ): what mother in child-birth utters cries so bitter as 
he! Would that it were possible for thee to see the very fire that is in my heart, and thou wouldest know, 
that I burn [with grief] more intense than any woman, or gift that suffers untimely widowhood. She does 


not so mourn over her husband, nor any father over his son, as I do over this multitude that is here with 
us. 


I see no progress. Everything turns to calumnies and accusations. No man makes it his business to please 
God; but (he says) let us speak evil of such an one or such an one.’ Such an one is unfit to be among the 
Clergy.’ Such an one does not lead a respectable life.’ When we ought to be grieving for our own evils, we 
judge others, whereas we ought not to do this, even when we are pure from sins. “For who maketh thee to 
differ” (he says) “and what hast thou which thou didst not receive? But if thou hast received it, why dost 
thou glory, as though thou hadst not received it?” ( 1 Cor. iv. 7.) “And thou, why dost thou judge thy 
brother” ( Rom. xiv. 10 ), being thyself full of innumerable evils? When thou sayest, Such an one is a bad 
man, and a spendthrift, and vicious, think of thyself, and examine strictly thy own [condition], and thou 
wilt repent of what thou hast said. For there is no, no not any, such powerful stimulus to virtue, as the 
recollecting of our sins. 


If we turn over these two things in our minds, we shall be enabled to attain the promised blessings, we 
shall be enabled to cleanse ourselves and wipe away [what is amiss]. Only let us take serious thought 
sometime; let us be anxious about the matter, beloved. Let us grieve here in reflection, that we may not 
grieve yonder in punishment, but may enjoy the everlasting blessings, where “pain and sorrow and 
sighing are fled away” ( Isa. xxxv. 10 ), that we may attain to the good things which surpass man’s 
understanding, in Christ Jesus our Lord, for to Him is glory and power for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XXIV 


HEBREWS XI. 13-16 


“These all died in faith, not having received the promises, but having seen them afar off, and embraced 
them, and confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. For they that say such things, 
declare plainly that they seek a country. And truly if they had been mindful of that country from whence 
they came out, they might have had opportunity to have returned. But now they desire a better country, 
that is, an heavenly; wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their God, for He hath prepared for them 
a City.” 


[1.] The first virtue, yea the whole of virtue, is to be a stranger to this world, and a sojourner, and to have 
nothing in common with things here, but to hang loose from them, as from things strange to us; As those 
blessed disciples did, of whom he says, “They wandered about in sheepskins, and in goat-skins, being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented: of whom the world was not worthy.” ( c. xi. 37, 38.) 


They called themselves therefore “strangers”; but Paul said somewhat much beyond this: for not merely 
did he call himself a stranger, but said that he was dead to the world, and that the world was dead to him. 
“For the world” (he says) “has been crucified to me and I to the world.” ( Gal. vi. 14.) But we, both citizens 
and quite alive, busy ourselves about everything here as citizens. And what righteous men were to the 
world, “strangers” and “dead,” that we are to Heaven. And what they were to Heaven, alive and acting as 
citizens, that we are to the world. Wherefore we are dead, because we have refused that which is truly 
life, and have chosen this which is but for a time. Wherefore we have provoked God to wrath, because 
when the enjoyments of Heaven have been set before us, we are not willing to be separated from things 
on earth, but, like worms, we turn about from the earth to the earth, and again from this to that; and in 
short are not willing to look up even for a little while, nor to withdraw ourselves from human affairs, but 
as if drowned in torpor and sleep and drunkenness, we are stupefied with imaginations. 


[2.] And as those who are under the power of sweet sleep lie on their bed not only during the night, but 
even when the morning has over-taken them, and bright day has come, and are not ashamed to indulge in 
pleasure, and to make the season of business and activity a time of slumber and indolence, so truly we 
also, when the day is drawing near, when the night is far spent, or rather the day; for “work” (it is said) 
“while it is day” ( John ix. 4 ); when it is day we practice all that belongs to the night, sleeping, dreaming, 
indulging in luxurious fancies; and the eyes of our understanding are closed as well as those of our body; 
we speak amiss, we talk absurdly; even if a person inflict a deep wound upon us, if he carry off all our 
substance, if he set the very house on fire, we are not so much as conscious of it. 


Or rather, we do not even wait for others to do this, but we do it ourselves, piercing and wounding 
ourselves every day, lying in unseemly fashion, and stripped bare of all credit, all honor, neither ourselves 
concealing our shameful deeds, nor permitting others to do so, but lying exposed to public shame, to the 
ridicule, the numberless jests of spectators and passers-by. 


[3.] Do ye not suppose that the wicked themselves laugh at those who are of like characters to 
themselves, and condemn them? For since God has placed within us a tribunal which cannot be bribed nor 
ever utterly destroyed, even though we come to the very lowest depth of vice; therefore even the wicked 
themselves give sentence against themselves, and if one call them that which they are, they are ashamed, 
they are angry, they say that it is an insult. Thus they condemn what they do, even if not by their deeds, 
yet by their words, by their conscience, nay rather even by their deeds. For when they carry on their 
practices out of sight and secretly, they give the strongest proof of the opinion they hold concerning the 
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thing itself. For wickedness is so manifest, that all men are its accusers, even those who follow after it, 
while such is the quality of virtue, that it is admired even by those who do not emulate it. For even the 
fornicator will praise chastity, and the covetous will condemn injustice, and the passionate will admire 
patience, and blame quarrelsomeness, and the wanton [will blame] wantonness. 


How then (you say) does he pursue these things? From excessive indolence, not because he judges it 
good; otherwise he would not have been ashamed of the thing itself, nor would he have denied it when 
another accused him. Nay many when caught, not enduring the shame, have even hanged themselves. So 
strong is the witness within us in behalf of what is good and becoming. Thus what is good is brighter than 
the sun, and the contrary more unsightly than anything. 


[4.] The saints were “strangers and sojourners.” How and in what way? And where does Abraham confess 
himself “a stranger and a sojourner”? Probably indeed he even himself confessed it: but David both 
confessed “I am a stranger” and what? “As all my fathers were.” ( Ps. xxxix. 12.) For they who dwell in 
tents, they who purchase even burial places for money, evidently were in some sense strangers, as they 
had not even where to bury their dead. 


What then? Did they mean that they were “strangers” from the land that is in Palestine? By no means: but 
in respect of the whole world: and with reason; for they saw therein none of the things which they wished 
for, but everything foreign and strange. They indeed wished to practice virtue: but here there was much 
wickedness, and things were quite foreign to them. They had no friend, no familiar acquaintance, save 
only some few. 


But how were they “strangers”? They had no care for things here. And this they showed not by words, but 
by their deeds. In what way? 


He said to Abraham, “Leave that which seems thy country and come to one that is foreign”: And he did 
not cleave to his kindred, but gave it up as unconcernedly as if he were about to leave a foreign land. He 
said to him, “Offer up thy son,” and he offered him up as if he had no son; as if he had divested himself of 
his nature, so he offered him up. The wealth which he had acquired was common to all passers-by, and 
this he accounted as nothing. He yielded the first places to others: he threw himself into dangers; he 
suffered troubles innumerable. He built no splendid houses, he enjoyed no luxuries, he had no care about 
dress, which all are things of this world; but lived in all respects as belonging to the City yonder; he 
showed hospitality, brotherly love, mercifulness, forbearance, contempt for wealth and for present glory, 
and for all else. 


And his son too was such as himself: when he was driven away, when war was made on him, he yielded 
and gave way, as being in a foreign land. For foreigners, whatever they suffer, endure it, as not being in 
their own country. Even when his wife was taken from him, he endured this also as being in a strange 
land: and lived in all respects as one whose home was above, showing sobermindedness and a well- 
ordered life. For after he had begotten a son, he had no more commerce with his wife, and it was when 
the flower of his youth had passed that he married her, showing that he did it not from passion, but in 
subservience to the promise of God. 


And what did Jacob? Did he not seek bread only and raiment, which are asked for by those who are truly 
strangers; by those that have come to great poverty? When he was driven out, did he not as a stranger 
give place? Did he not serve for hire? Did he not suffer afflictions innumerable, everywhere, as a 
stranger? 


[5.] And these things (he says) they said, “seeking” their “own country.” Ah! how great is the difference! 
They indeed were in travail-pains each day, wishing to be released from this world, and to return to their 
country. But we, on the contrary, if a fever attack us, neglecting everything, weeping like little children, 
are frightened at death. 


Not without reason we are thus affected. For since we do not live here like strangers, nor as if hastening 
to our country, but are like persons that are going away to punishment, therefore we grieve, because we 
have not used circumstances as we ought, but have turned order upside down. Hence we grieve when we 
ought to rejoice: hence we shudder, like murderers or robber chiefs, when they are going to be brought 
before the judgment-seat, and are thinking over all the things they have done, and therefore are fearful 
and trembling. 


They, however, were not such, but pressed on. And Paul even groaned; “And we” (he says) “that are in this 
tabernacle do groan, being burdened.” ( 2 Cor. v. 4.) Such were they who were with Abraham; “strangers,” 
he says, they were in respect of the whole world, and “they sought a country.” 


What sort of “country” was this? Was it that which they had left? By no means. For what hindered them if 
they wished, from returning again, and becoming citizens? but they sought that which is in Heaven? Thus 
they desired their departure hence, and so they pleased God; for “God was not ashamed to be called their 
God.” 


[6.] Ah! how great a dignity! He vouch-safed “to be called their God.” What dost thou say? He is called the 
God of the earth, and the God of Heaven, and hast thou set it down as a great thing that “He is not 
ashamed to be called their God”? Great and truly great this is, and a proof of exceeding blessedness. 
How? Because He is called God of earth and of heaven as also of the Gentiles: in that He created and 
formed them: but [God] of those holy men, not in this sense, but as some true friend. 


And I will make it plain to you by an example; as in the case of [slaves] in large households, when any of 
those placed over the household are very highly esteemed, and manage everything themselves, and can 
use great freedom towards their masters, the Master is called after them, and one may find many so 
called. But what do I say? As we might say the God, not of the Gentiles but of the world, so we might say 
“the God of Abraham.” But you do not know how great a dignity this is, because we do not attain to it. For 
as now He is called the Lord of all Christians, and yet the name goes beyond our deserts: consider the 
greatness if He were called the God of one [person]! He who is called the God of the whole world is “not 
ashamed to be called” the God of three men: and with good reason: for the saints would turn the scale, I 
do not say against the world but against ten thousand such. “For one man who doeth the will of the Lord, 
is better than ten thousand transgressors.” ( Ecclus. xvi. 3.) 


Now that they called themselves “strangers” in this sense is manifest. But supposing that they said they 
were “strangers” on account of the strange land, why did David also [call himself a stranger]? Was not he 
a king? Was not he a prophet? Did he not spend his life in his own country? Why then does he say, “I ama 
stranger and a sojourner”? ( Ps. xxxix. 12.) How art thou a stranger? “As” (he says) “all my fathers were.” 
Seest thou that they too were strangers? We have a country, he means, but not really our country. But how 
art thou thyself a stranger? As to the earth. Therefore they also [were strangers] in respect of the earth: 
For “as they were,” he says, so also am I; and as he, so they too. 


[7.] Let us even now become strangers; that God may “not be ashamed of us to be called our God.” For it 
is a shame to Him, when He is called the God of the wicked, and He also is ashamed of them; as He is 
glorified when He is [called the God] of the good and the kind, and of them that cultivate virtue. For if 
“we” decline to be called the masters of our wicked slaves, and give them up; and should any one come to 
us and say, such a one does innumerable bad things, he is your slave, is he not?’ We immediately say, “by 
no means,” to get rid of the disgrace: for a slave has a close relation to his master, and the discredit 
passes from the one to the other.—But they were so illustrious, so full of confidence, that not only was He 
“not ashamed to be called” from them, but He even Himself says, “I am the God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” ( Ex. iii. 6.) 


Let us also, my beloved, become “strangers”; that God may “not be ashamed of us”; that He may not be 
ashamed, and deliver us up to Hell. Such were they who said, “Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy 
Name, and in Thy Name have done many wonderful works!” ( Matt. vii. 22.) But see what Christ says to 
them: “I know you not:” the very thing which masters would do, when wicked slaves run to them, wishing 
to be rid of the disgrace. “I know you not,” He says. How then dost Thou punish those whom Thou 
knowest not? I said, “I know not,” in a different sense: that is, “I deny you, and renounce you.” But God 
forbid that we should hear this fatal and terrible utterance. For if they who cast out demons and 
prophesied, were denied, because their life was not suitable thereto; how much more we! 


[8.] And how (you ask) is it possible that they should be denied, who have shown prophetic powers, and 
wrought miracles, and cast out demons? Is it probable they were afterwards changed, and became 
wicked; and therefore were nothing benefited, even by their former virtue. For not only ought we to have 
our beginnings splendid, but the end also more splendid still. 


For tell me, does not the Orator take pains to make the end of his speech splendid, that he may retire with 
applause? Does not the public officer make the most splendid display at the close of his administration? 
The wrestler, if he do not make a more splendid display and conquer unto the end, and if after 
vanquishing all he be vanquished by the last, is not all unprofitable to him? Should the pilot have crossed 
the whole ocean, yet if he wreck his vessel at the port, has he not lost all his former labor? And what [of] 
the Physician? If, after he has freed the sick man from his disease, when he is on the point of discharging 
him cured, he should then destroy him, has he not destroyed everything? So too in respect of Virtue, as 
many as have not added an end suitable to the beginning, and in unison and harmony with it, are ruined, 
and undone. Such are they who have sprung forth from the starting place bright and exulting, and 
afterwards have become faint and feeble. Therefore they are both deprived of the prize, and are not 
acknowledged by their master. 


Let us listen to these things, those of us who are in love of wealth: for this is the greatest iniquity. “For the 
love of money is the root of all evil.” ( 1 Tim. vi. 10.) Let us listen, those of us who wish to make our 
present possessions greater, let us listen and sometime cease from our covetousness, that we may not 
hear the same things as they [will hear]. Let us listen to them now, and be on our guard, that we may not 
hear them then. Let us listen now with fear, that we may not then listen with vengeance: “Depart from 
Me” (He says); “I never knew you” ( Matt. vii. 23 ), no not even then (He means) when ye made a display 
of prophesyings, and were casting out demons. 


It is probable that He also here hints at something else, that even then they were wicked; and from the 


beginning, grace wrought even by the unworthy. For if it wrought through Balaam, much more through 
the unworthy, for the sake of those who shall profit [by it]. 


But if even signs and wonders did not avail to deliver from punishment; much more, if a man happen to be 
in the priestly dignity: even if he reach the highest honor, even if grace work in him to ordination, even if 
unto all the other things, for the sake of those who need his leadership, he also shall hear, “I never knew 
thee,” no, not even then when grace wrought in thee. 


[9.] O! how strict shall the search be there as to purity of life! How does that, of itself, suffice to introduce 
us into the kingdom? While the absence of it gives up the man [to destruction], though he have ten 
thousand miracles and signs to show. For nothing is so pleasing to God as an excellent course of life. “If ye 
love Me” ( John xiv. 15 ), He declares; He did not say, “work miracles,” but what? “Keep My 
commandments.” And again, “I call you friends” ( John xv. 14 ), not when ye cast out demons, but “if ye 
keep My words.” For those things come of the gift of God: but these after the gift of God, of our own 
diligence also. Let us strive to become friends of God, and not remain enemies to Him. 


These things we are ever saying, these exhortations we are ever giving, both to ourselves and to you: but 
nothing more is gained. Wherefore also I am afraid. And I would have wished indeed to be silent, so as not 
to increase your danger. For when a person often hears, and even so does not act, this is to provoke the 
Lord to anger. But I fear also myself that other danger, that of silence, if when I am ap pointed to the 
ministering of the word, I should hold my peace. 


What shall we then do that we may be saved? Let us begin [the practice of] virtue, as we have 
opportunity: let us portion out the virtues to ourselves, as laborers do their husbandry; in this month let 
us master evil-speaking, injuriousness, unjust anger; and let us lay down a law for ourselves, and say, To- 
day let us set this right. Again, in this month let us school ourselves in forbearance, and in another, in 
some other virtue: And when we have got into the habit of this virtue let us go to another, just as in the 
things we learn at school, guarding what is already gained, and acquiring others. 


After this let us proceed to contempt for riches. First let us restrain our hands from grasping, and then let 
us give alms. Let us not simply confound everything, with the same hands both slaying and showing mercy 
forsooth. After this, let us go to some other virtue, and from that, to another. “Filthiness and foolish 
talking and jesting, let it not be even named among you.” ( Eph. v. 4, 3.) Let us be thus far in the right way. 


There is no need of spending money, there is no need of labor, none of sweat, it is enough to have only the 
will, and all is done. There is no need to travel a long way, nor to cross a boundless ocean, but to be in 
earnest and of ready mind, and to put a bridle on the tongue. Unseasonable reproaches, anger, disorderly 
lusts, luxuriousness, expensiveness, let us cast off; and the desire of wealth also from our soul, perjury 
and habitual oaths. 


If we thus cultivate ourselves, plucking out the former thorns, and casting in the heavenly seed, we shall 
be able to attain the good things promised. For the Husbandman will come and will lay us up in His 
Garner, and we shall attain to all good things, which may we all attain, by the grace and lovingkindness of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, power, honor, now 
and for ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXV 
HEBREWS XI. 17-19 


“By faith [Abraham], when he was tried, offered up Isaac; and he that had received the promises offered 
up his only-begotten son, of whom it was said, That in Isaac shall thy seed be called: accounting that God 
was able to raise him up even from the dead; from whence also he received him in a figure.” 


[1.] Great indeed was the faith of Abraham. For while in the case of Abel, and of Noah, and of Enoch, 
there was an opposition of reasonings only, and it was necessary to go beyond human reasonings; in this 
case it was necessary not only to go beyond human reasonings, but to manifest also something more. For 
what was of God seemed to be opposed to what was of God; and faith opposed faith, and command 
promise. 


I mean this: He had said, “Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and I will give thee this 
land.” ( Gen. xii. 1, 7.) “He gave him none inheritance in it, no not so much as to set his foot on.” ( Acts vii. 
5.) Seest thou how what was done was opposed to the promise? Again He said, “In Isaac shall thy seed be 
called” ( Gen. xxi. 12 ), and he believed: and again He says, Sacrifice to Me this one, who was to fill all the 
world from his seed. Thou seest the opposition between the commands and the promise? He enjoined 
things that were in contradiction to the promises, and yet not even so did the righteous man stagger, nor 
say he had been deceived. 


For you indeed, he means, could not say this, that He promised ease and gave tribulation. For in our case, 
the things which He promised, these also He performs. How so? “In the world” (He says), “ye shall have 


tribulation.” ( John xvi. 33.) “He that taketh not his cross and followeth Me, is not worthy of Me.” ( Matt. x. 
38.) “He that hateth not his life shall not find it.” ( John xii. 25 .) And, “He that forsaketh not all that he 
hath, and followeth after Me, is not worthy of Me.” ( Luke xiv. 27, 33.) And again, “Ye shall be brought 
before rulers and kings for My sake.” ( Matt. x. 18.) And again, “A man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household.” ( Matt. x. 36.) But the things which pertain to rest are yonder. 


But with regard to Abraham, it was different. He was enjoined to do what was opposed to the promises; 
and yet not even so was he troubled, nor did he stagger, nor think he had been deceived. But you endure 
nothing except what was promised, yet you are troubled. 


[2.] He heard the opposite of the promises from Him who had made them; and yet he was not disturbed, 
but did them as if they had been in harmony [therewith]. For they were in harmony; being opposed indeed 
according to human calculations, but in harmony [when viewed] by Faith. And how this was, the Apostle 
himself has taught us, by saying, “accounting that God was able to raise Him up, even from the dead.” By 
the same faith (he means) by which he believed that God gave what was not, and raised up the dead, by 
the same was he persuaded that He would also raise him up after he had been slain in sacrifice. For it was 
alike impossible (to human calculation, I mean) from a womb which was dead and grown old and already 
become useless for child-bearing to give a child, and to raise again one who had been slain. But his 
previous faith prepared the way for things to come. 


And see; the good things came first, and the hard things afterwards, in his old age. But for you, on the 
contrary, (he says) the sad things are first, and the good things last. This for those who dare to say, He has 
promised us the good things after death; perhaps He has deceived us.’ He shows that “God is able to raise 
up even from the dead,” and if God be able to raise from the dead, without all doubt He will pay all [that 
He has promised]. 


But if Abraham so many years before, believed “that God is able to raise from the dead,” much more 
ought we to believe it. Thou seest (what I at first said) that death had not yet entered in and yet He drew 
them at once to the hope of the resurrection, and led them to such full assurance, that when bidden, they 
even slay their own sons, and readily offer up those from whom they expected to people the world. 


And he shows another thing too, by saying, that “God tempted Abraham.” ( Gen. xxii. 1.) What then? Did 
not God know that the man was noble and approved? Why then did He tempt him? Not that He might 
Himself learn, but that He might show to others, and make his fortitude manifest to all. And here also he 
shows the cause of trials, that they may not suppose they suffer these things as being forsaken [of God]. 
For in their case indeed, it was necessary that they should he tried, because there were many who 
persecuted or plotted against them: but in Abraham’s case, what need was there to devise trials for him 
which did not exist? Now this trial, it is evident, was by His command. The others indeed happened by His 
allowance, but this even by His command. If then temptations make men approved in such wise that, even 
where there is no occasion, God exercises His own athletes; much more ought we to bear all things nobly. 


And here he said emphatically, “By faith, when he was tried, he offered up Isaac,” for there was no other 
cause for his bringing the offering but that. 


[3.] After this he pursues the same thought. No one (he says) could allege, that he had another son, and 
expected the promise to be fulfilled from him, and therefore confidently offered up this one. “And” (his 
words are) “he offered up his only-begotten, who had received the promises.” Why sayest thou “only- 
begotten”? What then? Of whom was Ishmael sprung? I mean “only-begotten” (he would say) so far as 
relates to the word of the promise. Therefore after saying, “Only-begotten,” showing that he says it for 
this reason, he added, “of whom it was said, In Isaac shall thy seed be called,” that is, “from” him. Seest 
thou how he admires what was done by the Patriarch? “In Isaac shall thy seed be called,” and that son he 
brought to be sacrificed. 


Afterwards, that no one may suppose he does this in despair, and in consequence of this command had 
cast away that Faith, but may understand that this also was truly of faith, he says that he retained that 
faith also, although it seem to be at variance with this. But it was not at variance. For he did not measure 
the power of God by human reasonings, but committed all to faith. And hence he was not afraid to say, 
that God was “able to raise him up, even from the dead.” 


“From whence also he received him in a figure,” that is in idea, by the ram, he means. How? The ram 
having been slain, he was saved: so that by means of the ram he received him again, having slain it in his 
stead. But these things were types: for here it is the Son of God who is slain. 


And observe, I beseech you, how great is His lovingkindness. For inasmuch as a great favor was to be 
given to men, He, wishing to do this, not by favor, but as a debtor, arranges that a man should first give up 
his own son on account of God’s command, in order that He Himself might seem to be doing nothing great 
in giving up His own Son, since a man had done this before Him; that He might be supposed to do it not of 
grace, but of debt. For we wish to do this kindness also to those whom we love, others, to appear first to 
have received some little thing from them, and so give them all: and we boast more of the receiving than 
of the giving; and we do not say, We gave him this, but, We received this from him. 


“From whence also” (are his words) “he received him in a figure,” i.e. as in a riddle (for the ram was as it 
were a figure of Isaac) or, as in a type. For since the sacrifice had been completed, and Isaac slain in 
purpose, therefore He gave him to the Patriarch. 


[4.] Thou seest, that what I am constantly saying, is shown in this case also? When we have proved that 
our mind is made perfect, and have shown that we disregard earthly things, then earthly things also are 
given to us; but not before; lest being bound to them already, receiving them we should be bound still. 
Loose thyself from thy slavery first (He says), and then receive, that thou mayest receive no longer as a 
slave, but as a master. Despise riches, and thou shalt be rich. Despise glory, and thou shalt be glorious. 
Despise the avenging thyself on thine enemies, and then shalt thou attain it. Despise repose, and then 
thou shalt receive it that in receiving thou mayest receive not as a prisoner, nor as a slave, but as a 
freeman. 


For as in the case of little children, when the child eagerly desires childish playthings, we hide them from 
him with much care, as a ball, for instance, and such like things, that he may not be hindered from 
necessary things; but when he thinks little of them, and no longer longs for them, we give them fearlessly, 
knowing that henceforth no harm can come to him from them, the desire no longer having strength 
enough to draw him away from things necessary; so God also, when He sees that we no longer eagerly 
desire the things of this world, thenceforward permits us to use them. For we possess them as freemen 
and men, not as children. 


For [in proof] that if thou despise the avenging thyself on thine enemies, thou wilt then attain it, hear 
what he says, “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink,” and he added, “for in so 
doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.” ( Rom. xii. 20.) And again, that if thou despise riches, 
thou shalt then obtain them, hear Christ saying, “There is no man which hath left father, or mother, or 
house, or brethren, who shall not receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life.” ( Matt. xix. 
29.) And that if thou despise glory, thou shalt then attain it, again hear Christ Himself saying, “He that will 
be first among you, let him be your minister.” ( Matt. xx. 26.) And again, “For whosoever shall humble 
himself, he shall be exalted.” ( Matt. xxiii. 12.) 


What sayest thou? If I give drink to mine enemy, do I then punish him? If I give up my goods, do I then 
possess them? If I humble myself, shall I then be exalted? Yea, He says, for such is My power, to give 
contraries by means of contraries. I abound in resources and in contrivances: be not afraid. The Nature of 
things’ follows My will: not I attend upon Nature. I do all things: I am not controlled by them: wherefore 
also Iam able to change their form and order. 


[5.] And why dost thou wonder if [it is so] in these instances? For thou wilt find the same also in all others. 
If thou injure, thou art injured; if thou art injured, then thou art uninjured; if thou punish, then thou hast 
not punished another, but hast punished thyself. For “he that loveth iniquity,” it is said, “hateth his own 
soul.” ( Ps. xi. 5 , LXX.) Seest thou that thou dost not injure, but art injured? Therefore also Paul says, 
“Why do ye not rather take wrong?” ( 1 Cor. vi. 7.) Dost thou see that this is not to be wronged? 


When thou insultest, then art thou insulted. And most persons partly know this: as when they say one to 
another, “Let us go away, do not disgrace yourself.” Why? Because the difference is great between thee 
and him: for however much thou insultest him, he accounts it a credit. Let us consider this in all cases, 
and be above insults. I will tell you how. 


Should we have a contest with him who wears the purple, let us consider that in insulting him, we insult 
ourselves, for we become worthy to be disgraced. Tell me, what dost thou mean? When thou art a citizen 
of Heaven, and hast the Philosophy that is above, dost thou disgrace thyself with him “that mindeth 
earthly things”? ( Philip. iii. 19.) For though he be in possession of countless riches, though he be in 
power, he does not as yet know the good that is therein. Do not in insulting him, insult thyself. Spare 
thyself, not him. Honor thyself, not him. Is there not some Proverb such as this, He that honoreth; 
honoreth himself? With good reason: for he honors not the other, but himself. Hear what a certain wise 
man says, “Do honor to thy soul according to the dignity thereof.” ( Ecclus. x. 28.) “According to the 
dignity thereof,” what is this? if he have defrauded (it means), do not thou defraud; if he has insulted, do 
not thou insult. 


[6.] Tell me, I pray thee, if some poor man has taken away clay thrown out of thy yard, wouldst thou for 
this have summoned a court of justice? Surely not. Why? Lest thou shouldst disgrace thyself; lest all men 
should condemn thee. The same also happens in this case. For the rich man is poor, and the more rich he 
is, the poorer is he in that which is indeed poverty. Gold is clay, cast out in the yard, not lying in thy house, 
for thy house is Heaven. For this, then, wilt thou summon a Court of Justice, and will not the citizens on 
high condemn thee? Will they not cast thee out from their country, who art so mean, who art so shabby, as 
to choose to fight for a little clay? For if the world were thine, and then some one had taken it, oughtest 
thou to pay any attention to it? 


Knowest thou not, that if thou wert to take the world ten times or an hundred times, or ten thousand 
times, and twice that, it is not to be compared with the least of the good things in Heaven? He then who 
admires the things here slights those yonder, since he judges these worthy of exertion, though so far 


inferior to the other. Nay, rather indeed he will not be able to admire those other. For how [can he], whilst 
he is passionately excited towards these earthly things? Let us cut through the cords and entanglements: 
for this is what earthly things are. 


How long shall we be stooping down? How long shall we plot one against another, like wild beasts; like 
fishes? Nay rather, the wild beasts do not plot against each other, but [against] animals of a different 
tribe. A bear for instance does not readily kill a bear, nor a serpent kill a serpent, having respect for the 
sameness of race. But thou, with one of the same race, and having innumerable claims, as common origin, 
rational faculties, the knowledge of God, ten thousand other things, the force of nature, him who is thy 
kinsman, and partaker of the same nature—him thou killest, and involvest in evils innumerable. For what, 
if thou dost not thrust thy sword, nor plunge thy right hand into his neck, other things more grievous than 
this thou doest, when thou involvest him in innumerable evils. For if thou hadst done the other, thou 
wouldst have freed him from anxiety, but now thou encompassest him with hunger, with slavery, with 
feelings of discouragement, with many sins. These things I say, and shall not cease to say, not [as] 
preparing you to commit murder: nor as urging you to some crime short of that; but that you may not be 
confident, as if you were not to give account. “For” (it says) “he that taketh away a livelihood” ( Ecclus. 
xxxiv. 22 ) and asketh bread, it says. 


[7.] Let us at length keep our hands to ourselves, or rather, let us not keep them, but stretch them out 
honorably, not for grasping, but for alms-giving. Let us not have our hand unfruitful nor withered; for the 
hand which doeth not alms is withered; and that which is also grasping, is polluted and unclean. 


Let no one eat with such hands; for this is an insult to those invited. For, tell me, if a man when he had 
made us lie down on tapestry and a soft couch and linen interwoven with gold, in a great and splendid 
house, and had set by us a great multitude of attendants, and had prepared a tray of silver and gold, and 
filled it with many dainties of great cost and of all sorts, then urged us to eat, provided we would only 
endure his besmearing his hands with mire or with human ordure, and so sitting down to meat with us— 
would any man endure this infliction? Would he not rather have considered it an insult? Indeed I think he 
would, and would have gone straightway off. But now in fact, thou seest not hands filled with what is 
indeed filth, but even the very food, and yet thou dost not go off, nor flee, nor find fault. Nay, if he bea 
person in authority, thou even accountest it a grand affair, and destroyest thine own soul, in eating such 
things. For covetousness is worse than any mire; for it pollutes, not the body but the soul, and makes it 
hard to be washed. Thou therefore, though thou seest him that sitteth at meat defiled with this filth both 
on his hands and his face, and his house filled with it, nay and his table also full of it (for dung, or if there 
be anything more unclean than that, it is not so unclean and polluted as those viands), dost thou feel as if 
forsooth thou wert highly honored, and as if thou wert going to enjoy thyself? 


And dost thou not fear Paul who allows us to go without restraint to the Tables of the heathen if we wish, 
but not even if we wish to those of the covetous? For, “if any man who is called a Brother” (1 Cor. v. 11 ), 
he says, meaning here by Brother every one who is a believer simply, not him who leads a solitary life. For 
what is it which makes brotherhood? The Washing of regeneration; the being enabled to call God our 
Father. So that he that is a Monk, if he be a Catechumen, is not a Brother, but the believer though he be in 
the world, is a Brother. “If any man,” saith he, “that is called a Brother.” ( 1 Cor. v. 11.) For at that time 
there was not even a trace of any one leading a Monastic life, but this blessed [Apostle] addressed all his 
discourse to persons in the world. “If any man,” he says, “that is called a Brother, be a fornicator, or 
covetous or a drunkard, with such an one, no not to eat.” But not so with respect to the heathen: but “If 
any of them that believe not,” meaning the heathen, “bid you and ye be disposed to go, whatsoever is set 
before you eat.” ( 1 Cor. x. 27.) 


[8.] “If any man that is called Brother be” (he says) “a drunkard.” Oh! what strictness! Yet we not only do 
not avoid drunkards, but even go to their houses, partaking of what they set before us. 


Therefore all things are upside down, all things are in confusion, and overthrown, and ruined. For tell me, 
if any such person should invite thee to a banquet, thee who art accounted poor and mean, and then 
should hear thee say, “Inasmuch as the things set before me are [the fruit] of overreaching, I will not 
endure to defile my own soul,” would he not be mortified? Would he not be confounded? Would he not be 
ashamed? This alone were sufficient to correct him, and to make him call himself wretched for his wealth, 
and admire thee for thy poverty, if he saw himself with so great earnestness despised by thee. 


But we “are become” (I know not why) “servants of men” ( 1 Cor. vii. 23 ), though Paul cries aloud 
throughout, “Be not ye the servants of men.” Whence then have we become “servants of men”? Because 
we first became servants of the belly, and of money, and of glory, and of all the rest; we gave up the liberty 
which Christ bestowed on us. 


What then awaiteth him who is become a servant (tell me)? Hear Christ saying, “The servant abideth not 
in the house for ever.” ( John viii. 35.) Thou hast a declaration complete in itself, that he never entereth 
into the Kingdom; for this is what “the House” means. For, He says, “in My Father’s House are many 
mansions.” ( John xiv. 2.) “The servant” then “abideth not in the House for ever.” By a servant He means 
him who is “the servant of sin.” But he that “abideth not in the House for ever,” abideth in Hell for ever, 
having no consolation from any quarter. 


Nay, to this point of wickedness are matters come, that they even give alms out of these [ill-gotten gains], 
and many receive [them]. Therefore our boldness has broken down, and we are not able to rebuke any 
one. But however, henceforward at least, let us flee the mischief arising from this; and ye who have rolled 
yourselves in this mire, cease from such defilement, and restrain your rage for such banquets, if even now 
we may by any means be able to have God propitious to us, and to attain to the good things which have 
been promised: which may we all obtain in Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom to the Father together with 
the Holy Ghost, be glory, power, honor, now and for ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXVI 


HEBREWS XI. 20-22 


“By faith, Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau concerning things to come. By faith, Jacob when he was a dying 
blessed both the sons of Joseph, and worshiped leaning on the top of his staff. By faith, Joseph when he 
died made mention of the departing of the children of Israel, and gave commandment concerning his 
bones.” 


[1.] “Many prophets and righteous men” (it is said) “have desired to see those things which ye see, and 
have not seen them; and to hear those things which ye hear and have not heard them.” ( Matt. xiii. 17.) 
Did then those righteous men know all the things to come? Yea, most certainly. For if because of the 
weakness of those who were not able to receive Him, the Son was not revealed,—He was with good 
reason revealed to those conspicuous in virtue. This Paul also says, that they knew “the things to come,” 
that is the resurrection of Christ. 


Or he does not mean this: but that “By faith, concerning things to come” [means] not [concerning] the 
world to come, but “concerning things to come” in this world. For how [except by faith] could a man 
sojourning in a strange land, give such blessings? 


But on the other hand he obtained the blessing, and yet did not receive it. Thou seest that what I said with 
regard to Abraham, may be said also of Jacob, that they did not enjoy the blessing, but the blessings went 
to his posterity, while he himself obtained the “things to come.” For we find that his brother rather 
enjoyed the blessing. For [Jacob] spent all his time in servitude and working as a hireling, and [amid] 
dangers, and plots, and deceits, and fears; and when he was asked by Pharaoh, he says, “Few and evil 
have my days been” ( Gen. xlvii. 9 ); while the other lived in independence and great security, and 
afterwards was an object of terror to [Jacob]. Where then did the blessings come to their accomplishment, 
save in the [world] to come? 


Seest thou that from the beginning the wicked have enjoyed things here, but the righteous the contrary? 
Not however all. For behold, Abraham was a righteous man, and he enjoyed things here as well, though 
with affliction and trials. For indeed wealth was all he had, seeing all else relating to him was full of 
affliction. For it is impossible that the righteous man should not be afflicted, though he be rich: for when 
he is willing to be overreached, to be wronged, to suffer all other things, he must be afflicted. So that 
although he enjoy wealth, [yet is it] not without grief. Why? you ask. Because he is in affliction and 
distress. But if at that time the righteous were in affliction, much more now. 


“By Faith,” he says, “Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau concerning things to come” (and yet Esau was the 
elder; but he puts Jacob first for his excellence). Seest thou how great was his Faith? Whence did he 
promise to his sons so great blessings? Entirely from his having faith in God. 


[2.] “By Faith, Jacob when he was a dying, blessed both the sons of Joseph.” Here we ought to set down 
the blessings entire, in order that both his faith and his prophesying may be made manifest. “And 
worshiped leaning,” he says, “upon the top of his staff.” Here, he means, he not only spoke, but was even 
so confident about the future things, as to show it also by his act. For inasmuch as another King was about 
to arise from Ephraim, therefore it is said, “And he bowed himself upon the top of his staff.” That is, even 
though he was now an old man, “he bowed himself” to Joseph, showing the obeisance of the whole people 
which was to be [directed] to him. And this indeed had already taken place, when his brethren “bowed 
down” to him: but it was afterwards to come to pass through the ten tribes. Seest thou how he foretold 
the things which were to be afterwards? Seest thou how great faith they had? How they believed 
“concerning the things to come”? 


For some of the things here, the things present, are examples of patience only, and of enduring ill- 
treatment, and of receiving nothing good; for instance, what is mentioned in the case of Abraham, in the 
case of Abel. But others are [examples] of Faith, as in the case of Noah, that there is a God, that there is a 
recompense. (For Faith in this place is manifold, both of there being a recompense, and of awaiting it, not 
under the same conditions, and of wrestling before the prizes.) And the things also which concern Joseph 
are of Faith only. Joseph heard that [God] had made a promise to Abraham, that He had engaged His word 
“to thee and to thy seed will I give this land;” and though in a strange land, and not yet seeing the 
engagement fulfilled, but never faltered even so, but so believed as even to “speak of the Exodus, and to 
give commandment concerning his bones.” He then not only believed himself, but led on the rest also to 
Faith: that having the Exodus always in mind (for he would not have “given commandment concerning his 
bones,” unless he had been fully assured [of this]), they might look for their return [to Canaan]. 


Wherefore, when some men say, See! Even righteous men had care about their sepulchers,’ let us reply to 
them, that it was for his reason: for he knew that “the earth is the Lord’s and all that therein is.” ( Ps. xxiv. 
1.) He could not indeed have been ignorant of this, who lived in so great philosophy, who spent his whole 
life in Egypt. And yet if he had wished, it was possible for him to return, and not to mourn or vex himself. 
But when he had taken up his father thither, why, did he enjoin them to carry up thence his own bones 


also? Evidently for this reason. 


But what? Tell me, are not the bones of Moses himself laid in a strange land? And those of Aaron, of 
Daniel, of Jeremiah? And as to those of the Apostles we do not know where those of most of them are laid. 
For of Peter indeed, and Paul, and John, and Thomas, the sepulchers are well known; but those of the rest, 
being so many, have nowhere become known. Let us not therefore lament at all about this, nor be so little- 
minded. For whereever we may be buried, “the earth is the Lord’s and all that therein is.” ( Ps. xxiv. 1.) 
Certainly what must take place, does take place: to mourn however, and lament, and bewail the departed, 
arises from littleness of mind. 


[3.] ( Ver. 23 ) “By faith, Moses when he was born, was hid three months of his parents.” Dost thou see 
that in this case they hoped for things on the earth after their death? And many things were fulfilled after 
their death. This is for some who say, After death those things were done for them, which they did not 
obtain while alive; nor did they believe [would be] after their death.’ 


Moreover Joseph did not say, He gave not the land to me in my life-time, nor to my father, nor to my 
grandfather, whose excellence too ought to have been reverenced; and will He vouchsafe to these 
wretched people what He did not vouchsafe to them? He said nothing of all this, but by Faith he both 
conquered and went beyond all these things. 


He has named Abel, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, all illustrious and admirable men. Again he 
makes the encouragement greater, by bringing down the matter to ordinary persons. For that the 
admirable should feel thus, is nothing wonderful, and to appear inferior to them, is not so dreadful: but to 
show oneself inferior even to people without names, this is the dreadful thing. And he begins with the 
parents of Moses, obscure persons, who had nothing so great as their son [had]. Therefore also he goes on 
to increase the strangeness of what he says by enumerating even women that were harlots, and widows. 
For “by Faith” (he says) “the harlot Rahab perished not with them that believed not, when she had 
received the spies with peace.” And he mentions the rewards not only of belief but also of unbelief; as in 
[the case of] Noah. 


But at present we must speak of the parents of Moses. Pharaoh gave orders that all the male children 
should be destroyed, and none had escaped the danger. Whence did these expect to save their child? 
From faith. What sort of Faith? “They saw” (he says) “that he was a proper child.” The very sight drew 
them on to Faith: thus from the beginning, yea from the very swaddling-clothes, great was the Grace that 
was poured out on that righteous man, this being not the work of nature. For observe, the child 
immediately on its birth appears fair and not disagreeable to the sight. Whose [work] was this? Not that of 
nature, but of the Grace of God, which also stirred up and strengthened that barbarian woman, the 
Egyptian, and took and drew her on. 


And yet in truth Faith had not a sufficient foundation in their case. For what was it to believe from sight? 
But you (he would say) believe from facts and have many pledges of Faith. For “the receiving with 
joyfulness the spoiling of their goods” ( c. x. 34 ), and other such [things], were [evidences] of Faith and of 
Patience. But inasmuch as these [Hebrews] also had believed, and yet afterwards had become faint- 
hearted, he shows that the Faith of those [saints of old] also was long continued, as, for instance, that of 
Abraham, although the circumstances seemed to contend against it. 


“And” (he says) “they were not afraid of the king’s commandment,” although that was in operation, but 
this [their hope respecting their child] was simply a kind of bare expectation. And this indeed was [the 
act] of his parents; but Moses himself what did he contribute? 


[4.] Next again an example appropriate to them, or rather greater than that. For, saith he, ( ver. 24-26 ) 
“by faith Moses when he was come to years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; esteeming 
the reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt; for he had respect unto the recompense 
of the reward.” As though he had said to them, No one of you has left a palace, yea a splendid palace, nor 
such treasures; nor, when he might have been a king’s son, has he despised this, as Moses did.’ And that 
he did not simply leave [these things], he expressed by saying, “he refused,” that is, he hated, he turned 
away. For when Heaven was set before him, it was superfluous to admire an Egyptian Palace. 


And see how admirably Paul has put it. He did not say, Esteeming heaven, and the things in heaven,’ 
greater riches than the treasures of Egypt,’ but what? “The reproach of Christ.” For the being reproached 
for the sake of Christ he accounted better than being thus at ease; and this itself by itself was reward. 


“Choosing rather” (he says) “to suffer affliction with the people of God.” For ye indeed suffer on your own 
account, but he “chose” [to suffer] for others; and voluntarily threw himself into so many dangers, when it 
was in his power both to live religiously, and to enjoy good things. 


“Than” (he says) “to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.” He called unwillingness “to suffer affliction 
with the” rest “sin”: this, he says, [Moses] accounted to be “sin.” If then he accounted it “sin” not to be 
ready to “suffer affliction with” the rest, it follows that the suffering affliction must be a great good since 


he threw himself into it from the royal palace. 


But this he did, seeing some great things before him. “Esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt.” What is, “the reproach of Christ”? It is being reproached in such ways as ye 
are, the reproach which Christ endured; Or that he endured for Christ’s sake: for “that rock was Christ” ( 
1 Cor. x. 4 ); the being reproached as you are. 


But what is “the reproach of Christ”? That [because] we repudiate the [ways] of our fathers we are 
reproached; that we are evil-entreated when we have run to God. It was likely that he also was 
reproached, when it was said to him, “Wilt thou kill me as thou killedst the Egyptian yesterday?” ( Ex. ii. 
14.) This is “the reproach of Christ,” to be ill-treated to the end, and to the last breath: as He Himself was 
reproached and heard, “If Thou be the Son of God” ( Matt. xxvii. 40 ), from those for whom He was 
crucified, from those who were of the same race. This is “the reproach of Christ” when a man is 
reproached by those of his own family, or by those whom he is benefiting. For [Moses] also suffered these 
things from the man who had been benefited [by him]. 


In these words he encouraged them, by showing that even Christ suffered these things, and Moses also, 
two illustrious persons. So that this is rather “the reproach of Christ” than of Moses inasmuch as He 
suffered these things from “His own.” ( John i. 11.) But neither did the one send forth lightnings, nor the 
Other feel any [anger], but He was reviled and endured all things, whilst they “wagged their heads.” ( 
Matt. xxvii. 39.) Since therefore it was probable that they [the readers] also would hear such things, and 
would long for the Recompense, he says that even Christ and Moses had suffered the like. So then ease is 
[the portion] of sin; but to be reproached, of Christ. For what then dost thou wish? “The reproach of 
Christ,” or ease? 


[5.] ( Ver. 27 ) “By faith he forsook Egypt not fearing the wrath of the king; for he endured as seeing Him 
who is Invisible.” What dost thou say? That he did not fear? And yet the Scripture says, that when he 
heard, he “was afraid” ( Ex. ii. 14 ), and for this cause provided for safety by flight, and stole away, and 
secretly withdrew himself; and afterwards he was exceedingly afraid. Observe the expressions with care: 
he said, “not fearing the wrath of the king,” with reference to his even presenting himself again. For it 
would have been [the part] of one who was afraid, not to undertake again his championship, nor to have 
any hand in the matter. That he did however again undertake it, was [the part] of one who committed all 
to God: for he did not say, He is seeking me, and is busy [in the search], and I cannot bear again to engage 
in this matter.’ 


So that even flight was [an act of] faith. Why then did he not remain (you say)? That he might not cast 
himself into a foreseen danger. For this finally would have been tempting [God]: to leap into the midst of 
dangers, and say, Let us see whether God will save me.’ And this the devil said to Christ, “Cast Thyself 
down.” ( Matt. iv. 6.) Seest thou that it is a diabolical thing, to throw ourselves into danger without cause 
and for no purpose, and to try whether God will save us? For he [Moses] could no longer be their 
champion when they who were receiving benefits were so ungrateful. It would therefore have been a 
foolish and senseless thing to remain there. But all these things were done, because, “he endured as 
seeing Him who is Invisible.” 


[6.] If then we too always see God with our mind, if we always think in remembrance of Him, all things 
will appear endurable to us, all things tolerable; we shall bear them all easily, we shall be above them all. 
For if a person seeing one whom he loves, or rather, remembering him is roused in spirit, and elevated in 
thought, and bears all things easily, while he delights in the remembrance; one who has in mind Him who 
has vouchsafed to love us in deed, and remembers Him, when will he either feel anything painful, or dread 
anything fearful or dangerous? When will he be of cowardly spirit? Never. 


For all things appear to us difficult, because we do not have the remembrance of God as we ought; 
because we do not carry Him about alway in our thoughts. For surely He might justly say to us, “Thou 
hast forgotten Me, I also will forget thee.” And so the evil becomes twofold, both that we forget Him and 
He us. For these two things are involved in each other, yet are two. For great is the effect of God’s 
remembrance, and great also of His being remembered by us. The result of the one is that we choose 
good things; of the other that we accomplish them, and bring them to their end. Therefore the prophet 
says, “I will remember Thee from the land of Jordan, and from the little hill of Hermon.” ( Ps. xlii. 6.) The 
people which were in Babylon say this: being there, I will remember Thee. 


[7.] Therefore let us also, as being in Babylon, [do the same]. For although we are not sitting among 
warlike foes, yet we are among enemies. For some [of them] indeed were sitting as captives, but others 
did not even feel their captivity, as Daniel, as the three children (cf. Ps. cxxxvii. 1 ); who even while they 
were in captivity became in that very country more glorious even than the king who had carried them 
captive. And he who had taken them captive does obeisance to the captives. 


Dost thou see how great virtue is? When they were in actual captivity he waited on them as masters. He 
therefore was the captive, rather than they. It would not have been so marvelous if when they were in 
their native country, he had come and done them reverence in their own land, or if they had been rulers 
there. But the marvelous thing is, that after he had bound them, and taken them captive, and had them in 
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his own country, he was not ashamed to do them reverence in the sight of all, and to “offer an oblation.” ( 
Dan. ii. 46.) 


Do you see that the really splendid things are those which relate to God, whereas human things are a 
shadow? He knew not, it seems, that he was leading away masters for himself, and that he cast into the 
furnace those whom he was about to worship. But to them, these things were as a dream. 


Let us fear God, beloved, let us fear [Him]: even should we be in captivity, we are more glorious than all 
men. Let the fear of God be present with us, and nothing will be grievous, even though thou speak of 
poverty, or of disease, or of captivity, or of slavery, or of any other grievous thing: Nay even these very 
things will themselves work together for us the other way. These men were captives, and the king 
worshiped them: Paul was a tent-maker, and they sacrificed to him as a God. 


[8.] Here a question arises: Why, you ask, did the Apostles prevent the sacrifices, and rend their clothes, 
and divert them from their attempt, and say with earnest lamentation, “What are ye doing? we also are 
men of like passions with you” ( Acts xiv. 15 ); whereas Daniel did nothing of this kind. 


For that he also was humble, and referred [the] glory to God no less than they, is evident from many 
places. Especially indeed is it evident, from the very fact of his being beloved by God. For if he had 
appropriated to himself the honor belonging to God, He would not have suffered him to live, much less to 
be in honor. Secondly, because even with great openness he said, “And as to me, O King, this secret hath 
not been revealed to me through any wisdom that is in me.” ( Dan. ii. 30.) And again; he was in the den for 
God’s sake, and when the prophet brought him food, he saith, “For God hath remembered me.” ( Bel and 
the Dragon, ver. 38.) Thus humble and contrite was he. 


He was in the den for God’s sake, and yet he counted himself unworthy of His remembrance, and of being 
heard. Yet we though daring [to commit] innumerable pollutions, and being of all men most polluted, if we 
be not heard at our first prayer, draw back. Truly, great is the distance between them and us, as great as 
between heaven and earth, or if there be any greater. 


What sayest thou? After so many achievements, after the miracle which had been wrought in the den, dost 
thou account thyself so humble? Yea, he says; for what things soever we have done, “we are unprofitable 
servants.” ( Luke xvii. 10.) Thus by anticipation did he fulfill the evangelical precept, and accounted 
himself nothing. For “God hath remembered me,” he said. His prayer again, of how great lowliness of 
mind it is full. And again the three children said thus, “We have sinned, we have committed iniquity.” ( 
Song of the Three Children, ver. 6.) And everywhere they show their humility. 


And yet Daniel had occasions innumerable for being puffed up; but he knew that these also came to him 
on account of his not being puffed up, and he did not destroy his treasure. For among all men, and in the 
whole world he was celebrated, not only because the king cast himself on his face and offered sacrifice to 
him, and accounted him to be a God, who was himself honored as God in all parts of the world: for he 
ruled over the whole [earth]; (and this is evident from Jeremiah. “Who putteth on the earth,” saith he, “as 
a garment.” (See Jer. xliii. 12 and Ps. civ. 2.) And again, “I have given it to Nebuchadnezzar My servant” ( 
Jer. xxvii. 6 ), and again from what he [the King] says in his letter). And because he was held in admiration 
not only in the place where he was, but everywhere, and was greater than if the rest of the nations had 
been present and seen him; when even by letters [the King] confessed his submission and the miracle. But 
yet again for his wisdom he was also held in admiration, for it is said, “Art thou wiser than Daniel?” ( Ezek. 
xxviii. 3.) And after all these things he was thus humble, dying ten thousand times for the Lord’s sake. 


Why then, you ask, being so humble did he not repel either the adoration which was paid him by the king, 
or the offerings? 


[9.] This I will not say, for it is sufficient for me simply to mention the question, and the rest I leave to you, 
that at least in this way I may stir up your thoughts. (This however I conjure you, to choose all things for 
the fear of God, having such examples; and because in truth we shall obtain the things here also, if we 
sincerely lay hold on the things which are to come.) For that he did not do this out of arrogance, is evident 
from his saying, “Thy gifts be to thyself.” ( Dan. v. 17.) 


For besides this also again is another question, how while in words he rejected it, in deed he received the 
honor, and wore the chain [of gold]. ( Dan. v. 29.) 


Moreover while Herod on hearing the cry “It is the voice of a god and not of a man,” inasmuch as “he 
gave not God the glory, burst in sunder, and all his bowels gushed out” ( Acts xii. 22, 23; see i. 18 ), this 
man received to himself even the honor belonging to God, not words only. 


However it is necessary to say what this is. In that case [at Lystra] the men were falling into greater 
idolatry, but in this [of Daniel] not so. How? For his being thus accounted of, was an honor to God. 
Therefore he said in anticipation, “And as to me, not through any wisdom that is in me.” ( Dan. ii. 30.) And 
besides he does not even appear to have accepted the offerings. For he [the king] said (as it is written) 
that they should offer sacrifice, but it did not appear that the act followed. But there [at Lystra] they 


carried it even to sacrificing the bulls, and “they called” the one “Jupiter and” the other “Mercurius.” ( 
Acts xiv. 12.) 


The chain [of gold] then he accepted, that he might make himself known; the offering however why does it 
not appear that he rejected it? For in the other case too they did not do it, but they attempted it, and the 
Apostles hindered them; wherefore here also he ought at once to have rejected [the adoration]. And there 
it was the entire people: here the King. Why he did not divert him [Daniel] expressed by anticipation, [viz.] 
that [the king] was not making an offering [to him] as to a God, to the overthrow of religious worship, but 
for the greater wonder. How so? It was on God’s account that [Nebuchadnezzar] made the decree; 
wherefore [Daniel] did not mutilate the honor [offered]. But those others [at Lystra] did not act thus, but 
supposed them to be indeed gods. On this account they were repelled. 


And here, after having done him reverence, he does these things: for he did not reverence him as a God, 
but as a wise man. 


But it is not clear that he made the offering: and even if he did make it, yet not that it was with Daniel’s 
acceptance. 


And what [of this], that he called him “Belteshazzar, the name of” his own “god”? Thus [it seems] they 
accounted their gods to be nothing wonderful, when he called even the captive thus; he who commands 
all men to worship the image, manifold and of various colors, and who adores the dragon. 


Moreover the Babylonians were much more foolish than those at Lystra. Wherefore it was not possible at 
once to lead them on to this. And many [more] things one might say: but thus far these suffice. 


If therefore we wish to obtain all good things, let us seek the things of God. For as they who seek the 
things of this world fail both of them and of the others, so they who prefer the things of God, obtain both. 
Let us then not seek these but those, that we may attain also to the good things promised in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, with whom to the Father together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, power, honor, now and for ever 
and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXVII 


HEBREWS XI. 28-31 


“Through faith, he kept the Passover and the sprinkling of blood, lest he that destroyed the first-born 
should touch them. By faith they passed through the Red Sea, as by dry land; which the Egyptians 
assaying to do, were drowned. By faith, the walls of Jericho fell down, after they had been compassed 
about seven days. By faith, the harlot Rahab perished not with them that believed not, when she had 
received the spies with peace.” 


[1.] Paul is wont to establish many things incidently, and is very full of thoughts. For such is the grace of 
The Spirit. He does not comprehend a few ideas in a multitude of words, but includes great and manifold 
thought in brevity of expressions. Observe at least how, in the midst of exhortation, and when discoursing 
about faith, of what a type and mystery he reminds us, whereof we have the reality. “Through faith” (he 
says) “he kept the Passover and the sprinkling of blood, lest he that destroyed the first-born should touch 
them.” 


But what is “the sprinkling of blood”? A lamb was slain in every household, and the blood was smeared on 
the door-posts, and this was a means of warding off the Egyptian destruction. If then the blood of a lamb 
preserved the Jews unhurt in the midst of the Egyptians, and under so great a destruction, much more will 
the blood of Christ save us, who have had it sprinkled not on the door-posts, but in our souls. For even 
now also the Destroyer is going about in this depth of night: but let us be armed with that Sacrifice. (He 
calls the “sprinkling” anointing.) For God has brought us out from Egypt, from darkness, from idolatry. 


Although what was done, was nothing, what was achieved was great. For what was done was blood; but 
was achieved, was salvation, and the stopping, and preventing of destruction. The angel feared the blood; 
for he knew of what it was a Type; he shuddered, thinking on the Lord’s death; therefore he did not touch 
the door-posts. 


Moses said, Smear, and they smeared, and were confident. And you, having the Blood of the Lamb 
Himself, are ye not confident? 


[2.] “By faith, they passed through the Red Sea as by dry land.” Again he compares one whole people with 
another, lest they should say, we cannot be as the saints. 


“By faith” (he says) “they passed through the Red Sea, as by dry land, which the Egyptians assaying to do, 
were drowned.” Here he leads them also to a recollection of the sufferings in Egypt. 


How, “by faith”? Because they had hoped to pass through the sea, and therefore they prayed: or rather it 
was Moses who prayed. Seest thou that everywhere Faith goes beyond human reasonings, and weakness 


and lowliness? Seest thou that at the same time they both believed, and feared punishment, both in the 
blood on the doors, and in the Red Sea? 


And he made it clear that it was [really] water, through those that fell into it, and were choked; that it was 
not a mere appearance: but as in the case of the lions those who were devoured proved the reality of the 
facts, and in the case of the fiery furnace, those who were burnt; so here also thou seest that the same 
things become to the one a cause of salvation and glory, and to the other of destruction. 


So great a good is Faith. And when we fall into perplexity, then are we delivered, even though we come to 
death itself, even though our condition be desperate. For what else was left [for them]? They were 
unarmed, compassed about by the Egyptians and the sea; and they must either be drowned if they fled, or 
fall into the hands of the Egyptians. But nevertheless [He] saved them from impossibilities. That which 
was spread under the one as land, overwhelmed the others as sea. In the former case it forgot its nature: 
in the latter it even armed itself against them. (Cf. Wisd. xix. 20.) 


[3.] “By faith, the walls of Jericho fell down, after they had been compassed about for seven days.” For 
assuredly the sound of trumpets is not able to throw down stones, though one blow for ten thousand 
years; but Faith can do all things. 


Seest thou that in all cases it is not by natural sequence, nor yet by any law of nature that it was changed, 
but all is done contrary to expectation? Accordingly in this case also all is done contrary to expectation. 
For inasmuch as he had said again and again, that we ought to trust to the future hopes, he introduced all 
this argument with reason, showing that not now [only], but even from the beginning all the miracles have 
been accomplished and achieved by means of it. 


“By faith, the harlot Rahab perished not with them that believed not, having received the spies with 
peace.” It would then be disgraceful, if you should appear more faithless even than a harlot. Yet she 
[merely] heard what the men related, and forthwith believed. Whereupon the end also followed; for when 
all perished, she alone was preserved. She did not say to herself, I shall be with my many friends. She did 
not say, Can I possibly be wiser than these judicious men who do not believe,—and shall I believe? She 
said no such thing, but believed what had taken place, which it was likely that they would suffer. 


[4.] ( Ver. 32 ) “And what shall I more say? For the time would fail me to tell.” After this he no longer puts 
down the names: but having ended with an harlot, and put them to shame by the quality of the person, he 
no longer enlarges on the histories, lest he should be thought tedious. However he does not set them 
aside, but runs over them, [doing] both very judiciously, avoiding satiety, and not spoiling the closeness of 
arrangement; he was neither altogether silent, nor did he speak so as to annoy; for he effects both points. 
For when a man is contending vehemently [in argument], if he persist in contending, he wearies out the 
hearer, annoying him when he is already persuaded, and gaining the reputation of vain ambitiousness. For 
he ought to accommodate himself to what is expedient. 


“And what do I more say” (he says)? “For the time would fail me to tell of Gideon, and of Barak, and of 
Samson, and of Jephthah, of David also and Samuel, and of the prophets.” 


Some find fault with Paul, because he puts Barak, and Samson, and Jephthah in these places. What sayest 
thou? After having introduced the harlot, shall he not introduce these? For do not tell me of the rest of 
their life, but only whether they did not believe and shine in Faith. 


“And the prophets,” he says, ( ver. 33 ) “who through faith subdued kingdoms.” Thou seest that he does 
not here testify to their life as being illustrious; for this was not the point in question: but the enquiry thus 
far was about their faith. For tell me whether they did not accomplish all by faith? 


“By faith,” he says, “they subdued kingdoms;” those with Gideon. “Wrought righteousness;” who? The 
same. Plainly he means here, kindness. 


I think it is of David that he says “they obtained promises.” But of what sort were these? Those in which 
He said that his “seed should sit upon” his “throne.” ( Ps. cxxxii. 12.) 


“Stopped the mouths of lions,” ( ver. 34 ) “quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword.” 
See how they were in death itself, Daniel encompassed by the lions, the three children abiding in the 
furnace, the Israelites, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, in divers temptations; and yet not even so did they despair. 
For this is Faith; when things are turning out adversely, then we ought to believe that nothing adverse is 
done, but all things in due order. 


“Escaped the edge of the sword.” I think that he is again speaking of the three children. 


“Out of weakness were made strong.” Here he alludes to what took place at their return from Babylon. 
For “out of weakness,” is out of captivity. When the condition of the Jews had now become desperate, 
when they were no better than dead bones, who could have expected that they would return from 
Babylon, and not return only; but also “wax valiant” and “turn to flight armies of aliens”? But to us,’ some 
one says, no such thing has happened.’ But these are figures of “the things to come.” ( Ver. 35 ) “Women 


received their dead raised to life again.” He here speaks of what occurred in regard to the prophets, 
Elisha, [and] Elijah; for they raised the dead. 


[5.] ( Ver. 35 ) “And others were tortured, not accepting deliverance, that they might obtain a better 
resurrection.” But we have not obtained a Resurrection. I am able however, he means, to show that they 
also were cut off, and did “not accept [deliverance], that they might obtain a better resurrection.” For 
why, tell me, when it was open to them to live, did they not choose it? Were they not evidently looking for 
a better life? And they who had raised up others, themselves chose to die; in order “to obtain a better 
resurrection,” not such as the children of those women. 


Here I think he alludes both to John and to James. For beheading is called “torturing.” It was in their 
power still to behold the sun. It was in their power to abstain from reproving [sinners], and yet they chose 
to die; even they who had raised others chose to die themselves, “that they might obtain a better 
resurrection.” 


( Ver. 36 ) “And others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea moreover of bonds and 
imprisonment.” He ends with these; with things that come nearer home. For these [ex amples] especially 
bring consolation, when the distress is from the same cause, since even if you mention something more 
extreme, yet unless it arise from the same cause, you have effected nothing. Therefore he concluded his 
discourse with this, mentioning “bonds, imprisonments, scourges, stonings,” alluding to the case of 
Stephen, also to that of Zacharias. 


Wherefore he added, “They were slain with the sword.” What sayest thou? Some “escaped the edge of the 
sword,” and some “were slain by the sword.” ( Ver. 34.) What is this? Which dost thou praise? Which dost 
thou admire? The latter or the former? Nay, he says: the former indeed, is appropriate to you, and the 
latter, because Faith was strong even unto death itself, and it is a type of things to come. For the 
wonderful qualities of Faith are two, that it both accomplishes great things, and suffers great things, and 
counts itself to suffer nothing. 


And thou canst not say (he says) that these were sinners and worthless. For even if you put the whole 
world against them, I find that they weigh down the beam and are of greater value. What then were they 
to receive in this life? Here he raises up their thoughts, teaching them not to be riveted to things present, 
but to mind things greater than all that are in this present life, since the “world is not worthy” of them. 
What then dost thou wish to receive here? For it were an insult to thee, shouldst thou receive thy reward 
here. 


[6.] Let us not then mind worldly things, nor seek our recompense here, nor be so beggarly. For if “the” 
whole “world is not worthy of” them, why dost thou seek after a part of it? And with good reason; for they 
are friends of God. 


Now by “the world” does he mean here the people, or the creation itself? Both: for the Scripture is wont 
to use the word of both. If the whole creation, he would say, with the human beings that belong to it, were 
put in the balance, they yet would not be of equal value with these; and with reason. For as ten thousand 
measures of chaff and hay would not be of equal value to ten pearls, so neither they; for “better is one 
that doeth the will of the Lord, than ten thousand transgressors” ( Ecclus. xvi. 3 ); meaning by “ten 
thousand” not [merely] many, but an infinite multitude. 


Consider of how great value is the righteous man. Joshua the son of Nun said, “Let the sun stand still at 
Gibeon, the moon at the valley of Elom” ( Josh. x. 12 ), and it was so. Let then the whole world come, or 
rather two or three, or four, or ten, or twenty worlds, and let them say and do this; yet shall they not be 
able. But the friend of God commanded the creatures of his Friend, or rather he besought his Friend, and 
the servants yielded, and he below gave command to those above. Seest thou that these things are for 
service fulfilling their appointed course? 


This was greater than the [miracles] of Moses. Why (I ask)? Because it is not a like thing to command the 
sea and the heavenly [bodies]. For that indeed was also a great thing, yea very great, nevertheless it was 
not at all equal [to the other]. 


Why was this? The name of Joshua [Jesus], was a type. For this reason then, and because of the very 
name, the creation reverenced him. What then! Was no other person called Jesus? [Yes]; but this man was 
on this account so called in type; for he used to be called Hoshea. Therefore the name was changed: for it 
was a prediction and a prophecy. He brought in the people into the promised land, as Jesus [does] into 
heaven; not the Law; since neither did Moses [bring them in], but remained without. The Law has not 
power to bring in, but grace. Seest thou the types which have been before sketched out from the 
beginning? He laid his commands on the creation, or rather, on the chief part of the creation, on the very 
head itself as he stood below; that so when thou seest Jesus in the form of Man saying the same, thou 
mayest not be disturbed, nor think it strange. He, even while Moses was living, turned back wars. Thus, 
even while the Law is living, He directs all things; but not openly. 


[7.] But let us consider how great is the virtue of the saints. If here they work such things, if here they do 


such things, as the angels do, what then above? How great is the splendor they have? 


Perhaps each of you might wish to be such as to be able to command the sun and moon. (At this point 
what would they say who assert that the heaven is a sphere? For why did he not [merely] say, “Let the sun 
stand still,” but added “Let the sun stand still at the valley of Elom,” that is, he will make the day longer? 
This was done also in the time of Hezekiah. The sun went back. This again is more wonderful than the 
other, to go the contrary way, not having yet gone round his course.) 


We shall attain to greater things than these if we will. For what has Christ promised us? Not that we shall 
make the sun stand still, or the moon, nor that the sun shall retrace his steps, but what? “I and the Father 
will come unto him,” He says, “and We will make our abode with him.” ( John xiv. 23.) What need have I of 
the sun and the moon, and of these wonders, when the Lord of all Himself comes down and abides with 
me? I need these not. For what need I any of these things? He Himself shall be to me for Sun and for 
Light. For, tell me, if thou hadst entered into a palace, which wouldst thou choose, to be able to rearrange 
some of the things which have been fixed there, or so to make the king a familiar friend, as to persuade 
him to take up his abode with thee? Much rather the latter than the former. 


[8.] But what wonder is it, says some one, that what a man commands, Christ should also? But Christ (you 
say) needs not the Father, but acts of His own authority, you say. Well. Therefore first confess and say, that 
he needs not the Father, and acts of His own authority: and then I will ask thee, whether His prayer is not 
in the way of condescension and arrangement (for surely Christ was not inferior to Joshua the son of 
Nun), and that He might teach us? For as when thou hearest a teacher lisping, and saying over the 
alphabet, thou dost not say that he is ignorant; and when he asks, Where is such a letter? thou knowest 
that he does not ask in ignorance, but because he wishes to lead on the scholar; in like manner Christ also 
did not make His prayer as needing prayer, but desiring to lead thee on, that thou mayest continually 
apply thyself to prayer, that thou mayest do it without ceasing, soberly, and with great watchfulness. 


And by watching, I do not mean, merely the rising at night, but also the being sober in our prayers during 
the day. For such an one is called watchful. Since it is possible both in praying by night to be asleep, and 
in praying by day to be awake, when the soul is stretched out towards God, when it considers with whom 
it holds converse, to whom its words are addressed, when it has in mind that angels stand by with fear 
and trembling, while he approaches gaping and scratching himself. 


[9.] Prayer is a mighty weapon if it be made with suitable mind. And that thou mayest learn its strength, 
continued entreaty has overcome shamelessness, and injustice, and savage cruelty, and overbearing 
rashness. For He says, “Hear what the unjust judge saith.” ( Luke xviii. 6.) Again it has overcome sloth 
also, and what friendship did not effect, this continued entreaty did: and “although he will not give him 
because he is his friend” (He says), “yet because of his importunity he will rise and give to him.” ( Luke xi. 
8 ) And continued assiduity made her worthy who was unworthy. “It is not meet” (He says) “to take the 
children’s bread and to cast it to the dogs. Yea! Lord!” she says, “for even the dogs eat [the crumbs] from 
their master’s table.” ( Matt. xv. 26, 27.) Let us apply ourselves to Prayer. It is a mighty weapon if it be 
offered with earnestness, if without vainglory, if with a sincere mind. It has turned back wars, it has 
benefited an entire nation though undeserving. “I have heard their groaning” (He says) “and am come 
down to deliver them.” ( Acts vii. 34.) It is itself a saving medicine, and has power to prevent sins, and to 
heal misdeeds. In this the desolate widow was assiduous. ( 1 Tim. v. 5.) 


If then we pray with humility, smiting our breast as the publican, if we utter what he did, if we say, “Be 
merciful to me a sinner” ( Luke xviii. 13 ), we shall obtain all. For though we be not publicans, yet have we 
other sins not less than his. 


For do not tell me, that thou hast gone wrong in some small matter [only], since the thing has the same 
nature. For as a man is equally called a homicide whether he has killed a child or a man, so also is he 
called overreaching whether he be overreaching in much or in little. Yea and to remember injuries too, is 
no small matter, but even a great sin. For it is said, “the ways of those who remember injuries [tend] to 
death.” ( Prov. xii. 28 , LXX.) And “He that is angry with his brother without a cause, shall be in danger of 
hell,” and he that “calleth his brother a fool” ( Matt. v. 22 ), and senseless, and numberless such things. 


But we partake even of the tremendous mysteries unworthily, and we envy, and we revile. And some of us 
have even oftentimes been drunk. But each one of these things, even itself by itself, is enough to cast us 
out of the kingdom, and when they even come all together, what comfort shall we have? We need much 
penitence, beloved, much prayer, much endurance, much perseverance, that we may be enabled to attain 
the good things which have been promised to us. 


[10.] Let us then say, even we, “Be merciful to me a sinner,” nay rather, let us not say it only, but let us 
also be thus minded; and should another call us so, let us not be angry. He heard the words, “I am not as 
this Publican” ( Luke xviii. 11 ), and was not provoked thereby, but filled with compunction. He accepted 
the reproach, and he put away the reproach. The other spoke of the wound, and he sought the medicine. 
Let us say then, “Be merciful to me a sinner” ( Luke xviii. 13 ); but even if another should so call us, let us 
not be indignant. 


But if we say ten thousand evil things of ourselves, and are vexed when we hear them from others, then 
there is no longer humility, nor confession, but ostentation and vainglory. Is it ostentation (you say) to call 
one’s self a sinner? Yes; for we obtain the credit of humility, we are admired, we are commended; whereas 
if we say the contrary of ourselves, we are despised. So that we do this too for the sake of credit. But what 
is humility? It is when another reviles us, to bear it, to acknowledge our fault, to endure evil speakings. 
And yet even this would not be [a mark] of humility but of candor. But now we call ourselves sinners, 
unworthy, and ten thousand other such names, but if another apply one of them to us, we are vexed, we 
become savage. Seest thou that this is not confession, nor even candor? Thou saidst of thyself that thou 
art such an one: be not indignant if thou hearest it also said by others, and art reproved. 


In this way thy sins are made lighter for thee, when others reproach thee: for they lay a burden on 
themselves indeed, but thee they lead onwards into philosophy. Hear what the blessed David says, when 
Shimei cursed him, “Let him alone” (he says) “the Lord hath bidden him, that He might look on my 
humiliation” (he says): “And the Lord will requite me good for his cursing on this day.” ( 2 Sam. xvi. 11, 
12.) 


But thou while saying evil things of thyself, even in excess, if thou hearest not from others the 
commendations that are due to the most righteous, art enraged. Seest thou that thou art trifling with 
things that are no subjects for trifling? For we even repudiate praises in our desire for other praises, that 
we may obtain yet higher panegyrics, that we may be more admired. So that when we decline to accept 
commendations, we do it that we may augment them. And all things are done by us for credit, not for 
truth. Therefore all things are hollow, all impracticable. Wherefore I beseech you now at any rate to 
withdraw from this mother of evils, vainglory, and to live according to what is approved by God, that so 
you may attain to the good things to come, in Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom to the Father be glory, 
together with His Holy and good Spirit, now and ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXVIII 


HEBREWS XI. 37, 38 


“They wandered about in sheep-skins, and goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented (of whom this 
world was not worthy); wandering in deserts, and in mountains, and in dens, and caves of the earth.” 


[1.] At all times indeed, but especially then when I reflect upon the achievements of the saints, it comes 
over me to feel despondency concerning my own condition, because we have not even in dreams 
experienced the things among which those men spent their whole lives, not paying the penalty of sins, but 
always doing rightly and yet always afflicted. 


For consider, I beseech you, Elijah, to whom our discourse has come round to-day, for he speaks of him in 
this passage, and in him his examples end: which [example] was appropriate to their case. And having 
spoken of what befell the Apostles, that “they were slain with the sword, were stoned,” he goes back 
again to Elijah, who suffered the same things with them. (See 2 Kings i. 8.) For since it was probable that 
they would not as yet hold the Apostles in so great estimation, he brings his exhortation and consolation 
from him who had been taken up [into Heaven] and who was held in special admiration. 


For “they wandered about” (he says) “in sheep-skins, and goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented, 
of whom this world was not worthy.” 


They had not even raiment, he says, through the excess of affliction, no city, no house, no lodging-place; 
the same which Christ said, “but the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head.” ( Matt. viii. 20.) Why do 
I say “no lodging-place”? No standing-place: for not even when they had gained the wilderness, were they 
at rest. For he said not, They sat down in the wilderness, but even when they were there, they fled, and 
were driven thence, not out of the inhabited world only, but even out of that which was uninhabitable. And 
he reminds them of the places where they were set, and of things which there befell [them]. 


Then next, he says, they bring accusations against you for Christ’s sake. What accusation had they against 
Elijah, when they drove him out, and persecuted him, and compelled him to struggle with famine? Which 
these [Hebrews] were then suffering. At least, the brethren, it is said, decided to send [relief] to those of 
the disciples who were afflicted. “Every man according to his ability, determined to send relief unto the 
brethren that dwelt in Judea” ( Acts xi. 29 ), which was [the case] of these also. 


“Tormented” [or “ill-treated”], he says; that is, suffering distress, in journeyings, in dangers. 


But “They wandered about,” what is this? “Wandering,” he says, “in deserts and in mountains and in dens 
and caves of the earth,” like exiles and outcasts, as persons taken in the basest [of crimes], as those not 
worthy to see the sun, they found no refuge from the wilderness, but must always be flying, must be 
seeking hiding-places, must bury themselves alive in the earth, always be in terror. 


[2.] What then is the reward of so great a change? What is the recompense? 


They have not yet received it, but are still waiting; and after thus dying in so great tribulation, they have 
not yet received it. They gained their victory so many ages ago, and have not yet received [their reward]. 
And you who are yet in the conflict, are you vexed? 


Do you also consider what a thing it is, and how great, that Abraham should be sitting, and the Apostle 
Paul, waiting till thou hast been perfected, that then they may be able to receive their reward. For the 
Saviour has told them before that unless we also are present, He will not give it them. As an affectionate 
father might say to sons who were well approved, and had accomplished their work, that he would not 
give them to eat, unless their brethren came. And art thou vexed, that thou hast not yet received the 
reward? What then shall Abel do, who was victor before all, and is sitting uncrowned? And what Noah? 
And what, they who lived in those [early] times: seeing that they wait for thee and those after thee? 


Dost thou see that we have the advantage of them? For “God” (he says) “has provided some better thing 
for us.” In order that they might not seem to have the advantage of us from being crowned before us, He 
appointed one time of crowning for all; and he that gained the victory so many years before, receives his 
crown with thee. Seest thou His tender carefulness? 


And he did not say, “that they without us might not be crowned,” but “that they without us might not be 
made perfect”; so that at that time they appear perfect also. They were before us as regards the conflicts, 
but are not before us as regards the crowns. He wronged not them, but He honored us. For they also wait 
for the brethren. For if we are “all one body,” the pleasure becomes greater to this body, when it is 
crowned altogether, and not part by part. For the righteous are also worthy of admiration in this, that they 
rejoice in the welfare of their brethren, as in their own. So that for themselves also, this is according to 
their wish, to be crowned along with their own members. To be glorified all together, is a great delight. 


[3.] (C. xii. 1 ) “Wherefore” (he says) “we also being compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses.” 
In many places the Scripture derives its consolation in evils from corresponding things. As when the 
prophet says, “From burning heat, and from storm, and rain.” ( Isa. iv. 6.) This at least he says here also, 
that the memory of those holy men, reestablishes and recovers the soul which had been weighed down by 
woes, as a Cloud does him who is burnt by the too hot rays [of the sun.] 


And he did not say, “lifted on high above us,” but, “compassing us about,” which was more than the other; 
so that we are in greater security. 


What sort of “cloud”? “A load of witnesses.” With good reason he calls not those in the New [Testament] 
only, but those in the Old also, “witnesses” [or “martyrs”]. For they also were witnesses to the greatness 
of God, as for instance, the Three Children, those with Elijah, all the prophets. 


“Laying aside all things.” “All”: what? That is, slumber, indifference, mean reasonings, all human things. 


“And the sin which doth [so] easily beset us”; euperistaton, that is either, “which easily circumvents us,” 
or “what can easily be circumvented,” but rather this latter. For it is easy, if we will, to overcome sin. 


“Let us run with patience” (he says) “the race that is set before us.” He did not say, Let us contend as 
boxers, nor, Let us wrestle, nor, Let us do battle: but, what was lightest of all, the [contest] of the foot- 
race, this has he brought forward. Nor yet did he say, Let us add to the length of the course; but, Let us 
continue patiently in this, let us not faint. “Let us run” (he says) “the race that is set before us.” 


[4.] In the next place as the sum and substance of his exhortation, which he puts both first and last, even 
Christ. ( Ver. 2 ) “Looking” (he says) “unto Jesus the Author and Finisher of our Faith”; The very thing 
which Christ Himself also continually said to His disciples, “If they have called the Master of the house 
Beelzebub, how much more them of His household?” ( Matt. x. 25.) And again, “The disciple is not above 
his Master, nor the servant above his Lord.” ( Matt. x. 24.) 


“Looking” (he says), that is, that we may learn to run. For as in all arts and games, we impress the art 
upon our mind by looking to our masters, receiving certain rules through our sight, so here also, if we 
wish to run, and to learn to run well, let us look to Christ, even to Jesus “the author and finisher of our 
faith.” What is this? He has put the Faith within us. For He said to His disciples, “Ye have not chosen Me, 
but I have chosen you” ( John xv. 16 ); and Paul too says, “But then shall I know, even as also I have been 
known.” ( 1 Cor. xiii. 12.) He put the Beginning into us, He will also put on the End. 


“Who,” he says, “for the joy that was set before Him, endured the Cross, despising the shame.” That is, it 
was in His power not to suffer at all, if He so willed. For “He did no sin, neither was guile found in His 
mouth” ( 1 Pet. ii. 22 ); as He also says in the Gospels, “The Prince of the world cometh and hath nothing 
in Me.” ( John xiv. 30.) It lay then in His power, if so He willed, not to come to the Cross. For, “I have 
power,” He says, “to lay down My life; and I have power to take it again.” ( John x. 18.) If then He who was 
under no necessity of being crucified, was crucified for our sake, how much more is it right that we should 
endure all things nobly! 


“Who for the joy that was set before Him” (he says) “endured the cross, despising the shame.” But what 
is, “Despising the shame”? He chose, he means, that ignominious death. For suppose that He died. Why 


[should He] also [die] ignominiously? For no other reason, but to teach us to make no account of glory 
from men. Therefore though under no obligation He chose it, teaching us to be bold against it, and to set 
it at nought. Why did he say not “pain,” but “shame”? Because it was not with pain that He bore these 
things. 


What then is the end? “He is set down at the right hand of the throne of God.” Seest thou the prize which 
Paul also says in an epistle, “Wherefore God also hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a Name which is 
above every name, that at the Name of Jesus Christ every knee should bow.” ( Philip. ii. 9, 10.) He speaks 
in respect to the flesh. Well then, even if there were no prize, the example would suffice to persuade us to 
accept all [such] things. But now prizes also are set before us, and these no common ones, but great and 
unspeakable. 


[5.] Wherefore let us also, whenever we suffer anything of this kind, before the Apostles consider Christ. 
Why? His whole life was full of insults. For He continually heard Himself called mad, and a deceiver, and a 
sorcerer; and at one time the Jews said, “Nay,” (it says) “but He deceiveth the people.” ( John vii. 12.) And 
again, “That deceiver said while He was yet alive, after three days I will rise again.” ( Matt. xxvii. 63.) As 
to sorcery too they calumniated Him, saying, “He casteth out the devils by Beelzebub.” ( Matt. xii. 24.) 
And that “He is mad and hath a devil.” ( John x. 20.) “Said we not well” (it says) “that He hath a devil and 
is mad?” ( John viii. 48.) 


And these things He heard from them, when doing them good, performing miracles, showing forth the 
works of God. For indeed, if He had been so spoken of, when He did nothing, it would not have been so 
wonderful: But [it is wonderful] that when He was teaching what pertained to Truth He was called “a 
deceiver,” and when He cast out devils, was said to “have a devil,” and when He was overthrowing all that 
was opposed [to God], was called a sorcerer. For these things they were continually alleging against Him. 


And if thou wouldst know both the scoffs and the ironical jeerings, which they made against Him (what 
particularly wounds our souls), hear first those from His kindred. “Is not this” (it says) “the carpenter’s 
son, whose father and mother we know? Are not his brethren all with us?” ( Matt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3; John 
vi. 42.) Also scoffing at Him from His country, they said He was “of Nazareth.” And again, “search,” it 
says, “and see, for out of Galilee hath no prophet arisen.” ( John vii. 52.) And He endured being so greatly 
calumniated. And again they said, “Doth not the Scripture say, that Christ cometh from the town of 
Bethlehem?” ( John vii. 42.) 


Wouldst thou see also the ironical jeerings they made? Coming, it says, to the very cross they worshiped 
Him; and they struck Him and buffeted Him, and said, “Tell us who it is that smote Thee” ( Matt. xxvi. 68 
); and they brought vinegar to Him, and said, “If Thou be the Son of God, come down from the Cross.” ( 
Matt. xxvii. 40.) And again, the servant of the High Priest struck Him with the palm of his hand; and He 
says, “If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why smiteth thou Me?” ( John xviii. 23.) 
And in derision they put a robe about Him; and they spat in His face; and they were continually applying 
their tests, tempting Him. 


Wouldest thou see also the accusations, some secret, some open, some from disciples? “Will ye also go 
away?” ( John vi. 67 ) He says. And that saying, “Thou hast a devil” ( John viii. 48, vii. 20 ), was uttered by 
those who already believed. Was He not continually a fugitive, sometimes in Galilee, and sometimes in 
Judea? Was not His trial great, even from the swaddling clothes? When He was yet a young child, did not 
His mother take Him and go down into Egypt? For all these reasons he says, “Looking unto Jesus the 
Author and Finisher of our Faith who for the joy that was set before Him endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and is set down at the right hand of the throne of God.” 


To Him then let us look, also to the [sufferings ] of His disciples, reading the [writings ] of Paul, and 
hearing him say, “In much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, in stripes, 
in imprisonments.” ( 2 Cor. vi. 4, 5.) And again, “Even to this present hour, we both hunger, and thirst, and 
are naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling-place, and labor, working with our own hands. 
Being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it; being defamed, we entreat.” ( 1 Cor. iv. 11-13.) 
Has any one [of us] suffered the smallest part of these things? For, he says, [we are] “As deceivers, as 
dishonored, as having nothing.” ( 2 Cor. vi. 8, 10.) And again, “Of the Jews five times received I forty 
stripes save one; thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, a night and a day have I been in the 
deep; in journeyings often, in tribulations, in distress, in hunger.” ( 2 Cor. xi. 24-26.) And that these things 
seem good to God, hear him saying, “For this I besought the Lord thrice, and He said to me, My Grace is 
sufficient for thee; for My strength is made perfect in weakness.” ( 2 Cor. xii. 8-10.) “Wherefore,” he says, 
“T take pleasure in infirmities, in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, that 
the power of Christ may rest upon me.” Moreover, hear Christ Himself saying, “In the world ye shall have 
tribulation.” ( John xvi. 33.) 


[6.] Ver. 3. “For consider,” saith he, “Him that endured such contradiction of sinners against Himself, lest 
ye be wearied and faint in your minds.” For if the sufferings of those near us arouse us, what earnestness 
will not those of our Master give us! What will they not work in us! 


And passing by all [else], he expressed the whole by the [word] “Contradiction”; and by adding “such.” 


For the blows upon the cheek, the laughter, the insults, the reproaches, the mockeries, all these he 
indicated by “contradiction.” And not these only, but also the things which befell Him during His whole 
life, of teaching. 


For a great, a truly great consolation are both the sufferings of Christ, and those of the Apostles. For He 
so well knew that this is the better way of virtue, as even to go that way Himself, not having need thereof: 
He knew so well that tribulation is expedient for us, and that it becomes rather a foundation for repose. 
For hear Him saying, “If a man take not his cross, and follow after Me, he is not worthy of Me.” ( Matt. x. 
38.) If thou art a disciple, He means, imitate the Master; for this is [to be] a disciple. But if while He went 
by [the path of] affliction, thou [goest] by that of ease, thou no longer treadest the same path, which He 
trod, but another. How then dost thou follow, when thou followest not? How shalt thou be a disciple, not 
going after the Master? This Paul also says, “We are weak, but ye are strong; we are despised, but ye are 
honored.” ( 1 Cor. iv. 10.) How is it reasonable, he means, that we should be striving after opposite things, 
and yet that you should be disciples and we teachers? 


[7.] Affliction then is a great thing, beloved, for it accomplishes two great things; It wipes out sins, and it 
makes men strong. 


What then, you say, if it overthrow and destroy? Affliction does not do this, but our own slothfulness. How 
(you say)? If we are sober and watchful, if we beseech God that He would not “suffer us to be tempted 
above that we are able” ( 1 Cor. x. 13 ), if we always hold fast to Him, we shall stand nobly, and set 
ourselves against our enemy. So long as we have Him for our helper, though temptations blow more 
violently than all the winds, they will be to us as chaff and a leaf borne lightly along. Hear Paul saying, “In 
all these things” (are his words) “we are more than conquerors.” ( Rom. viii. 37.) And again, “For I reckon 
that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us.” ( Rom. viii. 18.) And again, “For the light affliction which is but for a moment, worketh for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” ( 2 Cor. iv. 17.) 


Consider what great dangers, shipwrecks, afflictions one upon another, and other such things, he calls 
“light”; and emulate this inflexible one, who wore this body simply and heedlessly. Thou art in poverty? 
But not in such as Paul, who was tried by hunger, and thirst, and nakedness. For he suffered this not for 
one day, but endured it continually. Whence does this appear? Hear himself saying, “Even unto this 
present hour we both hunger and thirst and are naked.” ( 1 Cor. iv. 11.) Oh! How great glory did he 
already have in preaching, when he was undergoing so great [afflictions]! Having now [reached] the 
twentieth year [thereof], at the time when he wrote this. For he says, “I knew a man fourteen years ago, 
whether in the body, or out of the body, I know not.” ( 2 Cor. xii. 2.) And again, “After three years” (he 
says) “I went up to Jerusalem.” ( Gal. i. 18.) And again hear him saying, “It were better for me to die, than 
that any man should make my glorying void.” ( 1 Cor. ix. 15.) And not only this, but again also in writing 
he said, “We are become as the filth of the world.” ( 1 Cor. iv. 13.) What is more difficult to endure than 
hunger? What than freezing cold? What than plottings made by brethren whom he afterwards calls “false 
brethren”? ( 2 Cor. xi. 26.) Was he not called the pest of the world? An Impostor? A subverter? Was he not 
cut with scourging? 


[8.] These things let us take into our mind, beloved, let us consider them, let us hold them in 
remembrance, and then we shall never faint, though we be wronged, though we be plundered, though we 
suffer innumerable evils. Let it be granted us to be approved in Heaven, and all things [are] endurable. 
Let it be granted us to fare well there, and things here are of no account. These things are a shadow, and 
a dream; whatever they may be, they are nothing either in nature or in duration, while those are hoped for 
and expected. 


For what wouldst thou that we should compare with those fearful things? What with the unquenchable 
fire? With the never-dying worm? Which of the things here canst thou name in comparison with the 
“gnashing of teeth,” with the “chains,” and the “outer darkness,” with the “wrath,” the “tribulation,” the 
“anguish”? But as to duration? Why, what are ten thousand years to ages boundless and without end? Not 
so much as a little drop to the boundless ocean. 


But what about the good things? There, the superiority is still greater. “Eye hath not seen,” (it is said,) 
“ear hath not heard, neither have, entered into the heart of man” ( 1 Cor. ii. 9 ), and these things again 
shall be during boundless ages. For the sake of these then were it not well to be cut [by scourging] times 
out of number, to be slain, to be burned, to undergo ten thousand deaths, to endure everything 
whatsoever that is dreadful both in word and deed? For even if it were possible for one to live when 
burning in the fire, ought one not to endure all for the sake of attaining to those good things promised? 


[9.] But why do I trifle in saying these things to men who do not even choose to disregard riches, but hold 
fast to them as though they were immortal? And if they give a little out of much, think they have done all? 
This is not Almsgiving. For Almsgiving is that of the Widow who emptied out “all her living.” ( Mark xii. 
44.) But if thou dost not go on to contribute so much as the widow, yet at least contribute the whole of thy 
superfluity: keep what is sufficient, not what is superfluous. 


But there is no one who contributes even his superabundance. For so long as thou hast many servants, 


and garments of silk, these things are all superfluities. Nothing is indispensable or necessary, without 
which we are able to live; these things are superfluous, and are simply superadded. Let us then see, if you 
please, what we cannot live without. If we have only two servants, we can live. For whereas some live 
without servants, what excuse have we, if we are not content with two? We can also have a house built of 
brick of three rooms; and this were sufficient for us. For are there not some with children and wife who 
have but one room? Let there be also, if you will, two serving boys. 


[10.] And how is it not a shame (you say) that a gentlewoman should walk out with [only] two servants? It 
is no shame, that a gentlewoman should walk abroad with two servants, but it is a shame that she should 
go forth with many. Perhaps you laugh when you hear this. Believe me it is a shame. Do you think it a 
great matter to go out with many servants, like dealers in sheep, or dealers in slaves? This is pride and 
vainglory, the other is philosophy and respectability. For a gentlewoman ought not to be known from the 
multitude of her attendants. For what virtue is it to have many slaves? This belongs not to the soul, and 
whatever is not of the soul does not show gentility. When she is content with a few things, then is she a 
gentlewoman indeed; but when she needs many, she is a servant and inferior to slaves. Tell me, do not the 
angels go to and fro about the world alone, and need not any one to follow them? Are they then on this 
account inferior to us? They who need no [attendants] to us who need them? If then not needing an 
attendant at all, is angelic, who comes nearer to the angelic life, she who needs many [attendants], or she 
who [needs] few? Is not this a shame? For a shame it is to do anything out of place. 


Tell me who attracts the attention of those who are in the public places, she who brings many in her train, 
or she who [brings but] few? And is not she who is alone, less conspicuous even than she who is attended 
by few? Seest thou that this [first-named conduct] is a shame? Who attracts the attention of those in the 
public places, she who wears beautiful garments, or she who is dressed simply and artlessly? Again who 
attracts those in the public places, she who is borne on mules, and with trappings ornamented with gold, 
or she who walks out simply, and as it may be, with propriety? Or we do not even look at this latter, if we 
even see her; but the multitudes not only force their way to see the other, but also ask, Who is she, and 
Where from? And I do not say how great envy is hereby produced. What then (tell me), is it disgraceful to 
be looked at or not to be looked at? When is the shame greater, when all stare at her, or when no one 
[does]? When they inform themselves about her, or when they do not even care? Seest thou that we do 
everything, not for modesty’s sake but for vainglory? 


However, since it is impossible to draw you away from that, Iam content for the present that you should 
learn that this [conduct] is no disgrace. Sin alone is a disgrace, which no one thinks to be a disgrace. Sin 
alone is a disgrace, which no one thinks to be a disgrace, but everything rather than this. 


[11.] Let your dress be such as is needful, not superfluous. However, that we may not shut you up too 
narrowly, this I assure you, that we have no need of ornaments of gold, or of lace. And it is not I who say 
this. For that the words are not mine, hear the blessed Paul saying, and solemnly charging women “to 
adorn themselves, not with plaitings [of the hair], or gold, or pearls, or costly apparel.” ( 1 Tim. ii. 9.) But 
with what kind, O Paul, wouldest thou tell us? For perhaps they will say, that only golden things are costly; 
and that silks are not costly. Tell us with what kind thou wouldest? “But having food and raiment, let us 
therewith” (he says) “be content.” ( 1 Tim. vi. 8.) Let our garment be such as merely to cover us. For God 
hath given them to us for this reason, that we may cover our nakedness; and this any sort of garment can 
do, though but of trifling cost. Perhaps ye laugh, who wear dresses of silk; for in truth one may well laugh, 
considering what Paul enjoined and what we practice! 


But my discourse is not addressed to women only, but also to men. For the rest of the things which we 
have are all superfluous; only the poor possess no superfluities; and perhaps they too from necessity: 
since, if it had been in their power, even they would not have abstained [from them]. Nevertheless, 
“whether in pretense or in truth” ( Philip. i. 18 ), so far they have no superfluities. 


[12.] Let us then wear such clothes as are sufficient for our need. For what does much gold mean? To 
those on the stage these things are fitting, this apparel belongs to them, to harlots, to those who do 
everything to be looked at. Let her beautify herself, who is on the stage or the dancing platform. For she 
wishes to attract all to her. But a woman who professes godliness, let her not beautify herself thus, but in 
a different way. Thou hast a means of beautifying thyself far better than that. Thou also hast a theater: for 
that theater make thyself beautiful: clothe thyself with those ornaments. What is thy theater? Heaven, the 
company of Angels. I speak not of Virgins only, but also of those in the world. All as many as believe in 
Christ have that theater. Let us speak such things that we may please those spectators. Put on such 
garments that thou mayest gratify them. 


For tell me, if a harlot putting aside her golden ornaments, and her robes, and her laughter, and her witty 
and unchaste talk, clothe herself with a cheap garment, and having dressed herself simply come [on the 
stage], and utter religious words, and discourse of chastity, and say nothing indelicate, will not all rise up? 
Will not this theater be dispersed? Will they not cast her out, as one who does not know how to suit 
herself to the crowd, and speaks things foreign to that Satanic theater? So thou also, if thou enter into the 
Theater of Heaven clad with her garments, the spectators will cast thee out. For there, there is no need of 
these garments of gold, but of different ones. Of what kind? Of such as the prophet names, “clothed in 
fringed work of gold, and in varied colors” ( Ps. xlv. 13 ), not so as to make the body white and glistering, 
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but so as to beautify the soul. For the soul it is, which is contending and wrestling in that Theater. “All the 
glory of the King’s daughter is from within” ( Ps. xlv. 13 ), it says. With these do thou clothe thyself; for 
[so] thou both deliverest thyself from other evils innumerable, and thy husband from anxiety and thyself 
from care. 


For so thou wilt be respected by thy husband, when thou needest not many things. For every man is wont 
to be shy towards those who make requests of him; but when he sees that they have no need of him, then 
he lets down his pride, and converses with them as equals. When thy husband sees that thou hast no need 
of him in anything, that thou thinkest lightly of the presents which come from him, then, even though he 
be very arrogant, he will respect thee more, than if thou wert clad in golden ornaments; and thou wilt no 
longer be his slave. For those of whom we stand in need, we are compelled to stoop to. But if we restrain 
ourselves we shall no longer be regarded as criminals, but he knows that we pay him obedience from the 
fear of God, not for what is given by him. For now, when that he confers great favors on us, whatever 
honor he receives, he thinks he has not received all [that is due to him]: but then, though he obtain but a 
little, he will account it a favor he does not reproach, nor will he be himself compelled to overreach on thy 
account. 


[13.] For what is more unreasonable, than to provide golden ornaments, to be worn in baths, and in 
market places? However, in baths and in market places it is perhaps no wonder, but that a woman should 
come into Church so decked out is very ridiculous. For, for what possible reason does she come in here 
wearing golden ornaments, she who ought to come in that she may hear [the precept] “that they adorn 
not themselves with gold, nor pearls, nor costly array”? ( 1 Tim. ii. 9.) With what object then, O woman, 
dost thou come? Is it indeed to fight with Paul, and show that even if he repeat these things ten thousand 
times thou regardest them not? Or is it as wishing to put us your teachers to shame as discoursing on 
these subjects in vain? For tell me; if any heathen and unbeliever, after he has heard the passage read 
where the blessed Paul says these things, having a believing wife, sees that she makes much account of 
beautifying herself, and puts on ornaments of gold, that she may come into Church and hear Paul 
charging [the women] that they adorn themselves, neither with “gold” (1 Tim. ii. 9 ), nor with “pearls,” 
nor with “costly array,” will he not indeed say to himself, when he sees her in her little room, putting on 
these things, and arranging them beautifully, “Why is my wife staying within in her little room? Why is she 
so slow? Why is she putting on her golden ornaments? Where has she to go to? Into the Church? For what 
purpose? To hear? not with costly array’;” will he not smile, will he not burst out into laughter? will he not 
think our religion a mockery and a deceit? Wherefore, I beseech [you], let us leave golden ornaments to 
processions, to theaters, to signs on the shops. But let not the image of God be decked out with these 
things: let the gentlewoman be adorned with gentility, and gentility is the absence of pride, and of boastful 
display. 


Nay even if thou wish to obtain glory from men, thou wilt obtain it thus. For we shall not wonder so much 
that the wife of a rich man wears gold and silk (for this is the common practice of them all), as when she is 
dressed in a plain and simple garment made merely of wool. This all will admire, this they will applaud. 
For in that adorning indeed of ornaments of gold and of costly apparel, she has many to share with her. 
And if she surpass one, she is surpassed by another. Yea, even if she surpass all, she must yield the palm 
to the Empress herself. But in the other case, she outdoes all, even the Emperor’s wife herself. For she 
alone in wealth, has chosen the [dress] of the poor. So that even if we desire glory, here too the glory is 
greater. 


[14.] I say this not only to widows, and to the rich; for here the necessity of widowhood seems to cause 
this: but to those also who have a husband. 


But, you say, I do not please my husband [if I dress plainly]. It is not thy husband thou wishest to please, 
but the multitude of poor women; or rather not to please them, but to make them pine [with envy], and to 
give them pain, and make their poverty greater. How many blasphemies are uttered because of thee! Let 
there be no poverty’ (say they). God hates the poor.’ God loves not those in poverty.’ For that it is not thy 
husband whom thou wishest to please, and for this reason thou deckest thyself out, thou makest plain to 
all by what thou thyself doest. For as soon as thou hast passed over the threshold of thy chamber, thou 
immediately puttest off all, both the robes, and the golden ornaments, and the pearls; and at home of all 
places thou dost not wear them. 


But if thou really wishest to please thy husband, there are ways of pleasing him, by gentleness, by 
meekness, by propriety. For believe me, O woman, even if thy husband be infinitely debased, these are the 
things which will more effectually win him, gentleness, propriety, freedom from pride and expensiveness 
and extravagance. For even if thou devise ten thousand such things, thou wilt not restrain the profligate. 
And this they know who have had such husbands. For however thou mayest beautify thyself, he being a 
profligate will go off to a courtesan; while [the husband] that is chaste and regular thou wilt gain not by 
these means, but by the opposite: yea by these thou even causest him pain, clothing thyself with the 
reputation of a lover of the world. For what if thy husband out of respect, and that as a sober-minded man, 
does not speak, yet inwardly he will condemn thee, and will not conceal ill-will and jealousy. Wilt thou not 
drive away all pleasure for the future, by exciting ill-will against thyself? 


[15.] Possibly you are annoyed at hearing what is said, and are indignant, saying, He irritates husbands 


still more against their wives.’ I say this, not to irritate your husbands, but I wish that these things should 
be done by you willingly, for your own sakes, not for theirs; not to free them from envy but to free you 
from the parade of this life. 


Dost thou wish to appear beautiful? I also wish it, but with beauty which God seeks, which “the King 
desires.” ( Ps. xlv. 11.) Whom wouldst thou have as a Lover? God or men? Shouldest thou be beautiful with 
that beauty, God will “desire thy beauty”; but if with the other apart from this, He will abominate thee, 
and thy lovers will be profligates. For no man who loves a married woman is good. Consider this even in 
regard to the adorning that is external. For the other adorning, I mean that of the soul, attracts God; but 
this again, profligates. Seest thou that I care for you, that I am anxious for you, that ye may be beautiful, 
really beautiful, splendid, really splendid, that instead of profligate men, ye may have for your Lover God 
the Lord of all? And she who has Him for her Lover, to whom will she be like? She has her place among 
the choirs of Angels. For if one who is beloved of a king is accounted happy above all, what will her dignity 
be who is beloved of God with much love? Though thou put the whole world [in the balance against it], 
there is nothing equivalent to that beauty. 


This beauty then let us cultivate; with these embellishments let us adorn ourselves, that we may pass into 
the Heavens, into the spiritual chambers, into the nuptial chamber that is undefiled. For this beauty is 
liable to be destroyed by anything; and when it lasts well, and neither disease nor anxiety impair it (which 
is impossible), it does not last twenty years. But the other is ever blooming, ever in its prime. There, there 
is no change to fear; no old age coming brings a wrinkle, no undermining disease withers it; no 
desponding anxiety disfigures it; but it is far above all these things. But this [earthly beauty] takes flight 
before it appears, and if it appears it has not many admirers. For those of well-ordered minds do not 
admire it; and those who do admire it, admire with wantonness. 


[16.] Let us not therefore cultivate this [beauty], but the other: let us have that, so that with bright 
torches we may pass into the bridal chamber. For not to virgins only has this been promised, but to virgin 
souls. For had it belonged merely to virgins, those five would not have been shut out. This then belongs to 
all who are virgins in soul, who are freed from worldly imaginations: for these imaginations corrupt our 
souls. If therefore we remain unpolluted, we shall depart thither, and shall be accepted. “For I have 
espoused you,” he says, “to one husband, to present you a chaste virgin unto Christ.” ( 2 Cor. xi. 2.) These 
things he said, not with reference to Virgins, but to the whole body of the entire Church. For the 
uncorrupt soul is a virgin, though she have a husband: she is a virgin as to that which is Virginity indeed, 
that which is worthy of admiration. For this of the body is but the accompaniment and shadow of the 
other: while that is the True Virginity. This let us cultivate, and so shall we be able with cheerful 
countenance to behold the Bridegroom, to enter in with bright torches, if the oil do not fail us, if by 
melting down our golden ornaments we procure such oil as makes our lamps bright. And this oil is 
lovingkindness. 


If we impart what we have to others, if we make oil therefrom, then it will protect us, and we shall not say 
at that time, “Give us oil, for our lamps are going out” ( Matt. xxv. 8 ), nor shall we beg of others, nor shall 
we be shut out when we are gone to them that sell, nor shall we hear that fearful and terrible voice, while 
we are knocking at the doors, “I know you not.” ( Matt. xxv. 12.) But He will acknowledge us, and we shall 
go in with the Bridegroom, and having entered into the spiritual Bride-chamber we shall enjoy good things 
innumerable. 


For if here the bride-chamber is so bright, the rooms so splendid, that none is weary of observing them, 
much more there. Heaven is the chamber, and the bride-chamber better than Heaven; then we shall enter. 
But if the Bride-chamber is so beautiful, what will the Bridegroom be? 


And why do I say, Let us put away our golden ornaments, and give to the needy’? For if ye ought even to 
sell yourselves, if ye ought to become slaves instead of free women, that so ye might be able to be with 
that Bridegroom, to enjoy that Beauty, [nay] merely to look on that Countenance, ought you not with ready 
mind to welcome all things? We look at and admire a king upon the earth, but when [we see] a king anda 
bridegroom both, much more ought we to welcome him with readiness. Truly these things are a shadow, 
while those are a reality. And a King and a Bridegroom in Heaven! To be counted worthy also to go before 
Him with torches, and to be near Him, and to be ever with Him, what ought we not to do? What should we 
not perform? What should we not endure? I entreat you, let us conceive some desire for those blessings, 
let us long for that Bridegroom, let us be virgins as to the true Virginity. For the Lord seeks after the 
virginity of the soul. With this let us enter into Heaven, “not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing” ( 
Eph. v. 27 ); that we may attain also to the good things promised, of which may we all be partakers 
through the grace and mercy of Jesus Christ our Lord, with whom to the Father together with the Holy 
Ghost, be glory, power, honor, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXxIX 


HEBREWS XII. 4-6 


“Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin. And ye have forgotten the exhortation which 


speaketh unto you as unto children, My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord, nor faint when 
thou art rebuked of Him. For whom the Lord loveth, He chasteneth: and scourgeth every son whom He 
receiveth.” 


[1.] There are two kinds of consolation, apparently opposed to one another, but yet contributing great 
strength each to the other; both of which he has here put forward. The one is when we say that persons 
have suffered much: for the soul is refreshed, when it has many witnesses of its own sufferings, and this 
he introduced above, saying, “Call to mind the former days, in which after ye had been illuminated ye 
endured a great fight of afflictions.” ( c. x. 32.) The other is when we say, “Thou hast suffered no great 
thing.” The former, when [the soul] has been exhausted refreshes it, and makes it recover breath: the 
latter, when it has become indolent and supine, turns it again and pulls down pride. Thus that no pride 
may spring up in them from that testimony [to their sufferings], see what he does. “Ye have not yet” (he 
says) “resisted unto blood, [striving] against sin.” And he did not at once go on with what follows, but 
after having shown them all those who had stood “unto blood,” and then brought in the glory of Christ, 
His sufferings, he afterwards easily pursued his discourse. This he says also in writing to the Corinthians, 
“There hath no temptation taken you, but such as is common to man” ( 1 Cor. x. 13 ), that is, small. For 
this is enough to arouse and set right the soul, when it considers that it has not risen to the whole [trial], 
and encourages itself from what has already befallen it. 


What he means is this: Ye have not yet submitted to death; your loss has extended to money, to reputation, 
to being driven from place to place. Christ however shed His blood for you, while you have not [done it] 
for yourselves. He contended for the Truth even unto death fighting for you; while ye have not yet entered 
upon dangers that threaten death. 


“And ye have forgotten the exhortation.” That is, And ye have slackened your hands, ye have become faint. 
“Ye have not yet,” he said, “resisted unto blood, striving against sin.” Here he indicates that sin is both 
very vigorous, and is itself armed. For the [expression] “Ye have resisted [stood firm against],” is used 
with reference to those who stand firm. 


[2.] “Which” (he says) “speaketh unto you as unto sons, My son, despise not thou the chastening of the 
Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of Him.” He has drawn his encouragement from the facts 
themselves; over and above he adds also that which is drawn from arguments, from this testimony. 


“Faint not” (he says) “when thou art rebuked of Him.” It follows that these things are of God. For this too 
is no small matter of consolation, when we learn that it is God’s work that such things have power, He 
allowing [them]; even as also Paul says; “He said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee: for My strength 
is made perfect in weakness.” ( 2 Cor. xii. 9.) He it is who allows [them]. 


“For whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” Thou canst not 
say that any righteous man is without affliction: even if he appear to be so, yet we know not his other 
afflictions. So that of necessity every righteous man must pass through affliction. For it is a declaration of 
Christ, that the wide and broad way leads to destruction, but the strait and narrow one to life. ( Matt. vii. 
13, 14 .) If then it is possible to enter into life by that means, and is not by any other, then all have entered 
in by the narrow [way], as many as have departed unto life. 


Ver. 7. “Ye endure chastisement” (he says); not for punishment, nor for vengeance, nor for suffering. See, 
from that from which they supposed they had been deserted [of God], from these he says they may be 
confident, that they have not been deserted. It is as if he had said, Because ye have suffered so many 
evils, do you suppose that God has left you and hates you? If ye did not suffer, then it were right to 
suppose this. For if “He scourgeth every son whom He receiveth,” he who is not scourged, perhaps is not 
a son. What then, you say, do not bad men suffer distress? They suffer indeed; how then? He did not say, 
Every one who is scourged is a son, but every son is scourged. For in all cases He scourges His son: what 
is wanted then is to show, whether any son is not scourged. But thou wouldest not be able to say: there 
are many wicked men also who are scourged, such as murderers, robbers, sorcerers, plunderers of tombs. 
These however are paying the penalty of their own wickedness, and are not scourged as sons, but 
punished as wicked: but ye as sons. 


[3.] Then again [he argues] from the general custom. Seest thou how he brings up arguments from all 
quarters, from facts in the Scripture, from its words, from our own notions, from examples in ordinary 
life? ( Ver. 8.) “But if ye be without chastisement” [&c.]. Seest thou that he said what I just mentioned, 
that it is not possible to be a son without being chastened? For as in families, fathers care not for 
bastards, though they learn nothing, though they be not distinguished, but fear for their legitimate sons 
lest they should be indolent, [so here.]. If then not to be chastised is [a mark] of bastards, we ought to 
rejoice at chastisement, if this be [a sign] of legitimacy. “God dealeth with you as with sons”; for this very 
cause. 


Ver. 9. “Furthermore, we have had fathers of our flesh which corrected us, and we gave them reverence.” 
Again, [he reasons] from their own experiences, from what they themselves suffered. For as he says 
above, “Call to mind the former days” (c. x. 32 ), so here also “God” (he saith) “dealeth with you as with 
sons,” and ye could not say, We cannot bear it: yea, “as with sons” tenderly beloved. For if they reverence 


their “fathers of the flesh,” how shall not you reverence your heavenly Father? 


However the difference arises not from this alone, nor from the persons, but also from the cause itself, 
and from the fact. For it is not on the same grounds that He and they inflict chastisement: but they [did it] 
with a view to “what seemed good to them,” that is, fulfilling [their own] pleasure oftentimes, and not 
always looking to what was expedient. But here, that cannot be said. For He does this not for any interest 
of His own but for you, and for your benefit alone. They [did it] that ye might be useful to themselves also, 
oftentimes without reason; but here there is nothing of this kind. Seest thou that this also brings 
consolation? For we are most closely attached to those [earthly parents], when we see that not for any 
interests of their own they either command or advise us: but their earnestness is, wholly and solely, on our 
account. For this is genuine love, and love in reality, when we are beloved though we be of no use to him 
who loves us,—not that he may receive, but that he may impart. He chastens, He does everything, He uses 
all diligence, that we may become capable of receiving His benefits. ( Ver. 10.) “For they verily” (he says) 
“for a few days chastened us after their own pleasure, but He for our profit, that we might be partakers of 
His holiness.” 


What is “of his holiness”? It is, of His purity, so as to become worthy of Him, according to our power. He 
earnestly desires that ye may receive, and He does all that He may give you: do ye not earnestly endeavor 
that ye may receive? “I said unto the Lord” (one says) “Thou art my Lord, for of my good things Thou hast 
no need.” ( Ps. xvi. 2.) 


“Furthermore,” he saith, “we have had fathers of our flesh which corrected us and we gave them 
reverence: shall we not much rather be in subjection to the Father of spirits, and live?” (“To the Father of 
spirits,” whether of spiritual gifts, or of prayers, or of the incorporeal powers.) If we die thus, then “we 
shall live. For they indeed for a few days chastened us after their own pleasure,” for what seems [so] is 
not always profitable, but “He for our profit.” 


[4.] Therefore chastisement is “profitable”; therefore chastisement is a “participation of holiness.” Yea and 
this greatly: for when it casts out sloth, and evil desire, and love of the things of this life, when it helps the 
soul, when it causes a light esteem of all things here (for affliction [does] this), is it not holy? Does it not 
draw down the grace of the Spirit? 


Let us consider the righteous, from what cause they all shone brightly forth. Was it not from affliction? 
And, if you will, let us enumerate them from the first and from the very beginning: Abel, Noah himself; for 
it is not possible that he, being the only one in that so great multitude of the wicked, should not have been 
afflicted; for it is said, “Noah being” alone “perfect in his generation, pleased God.” ( Gen. vi. 9.) For 
consider, I beseech you, if now, when we have innumerable persons whose virtue we may emulate, 
fathers, and children, and teachers, we are thus distressed, what must we suppose he suffered, alone 
among so many? But should I speak of the circumstances of that strange and wonderful rain? Or should I 
speak of Abraham, his wanderings one upon another, the carrying away of his wife, the dangers, the wars, 
the famines? Should I speak of Isaac, what fearful things he underwent, driven from every place, and 
laboring in vain, and toiling for others? Or of Jacob? for indeed to enumerate all his [afflictions] is not 
necessary, but it is reasonable to bring forward the testimony, which he himself [gave] when speaking 
with Pharaoh; “Few and evil are my days, and they have not attained to the days of my fathers.” ( Gen. 
xlvii. 9.) Or should I speak of Joseph himself? Or of Moses? Or of Joshua? Or of David? Or of Elijah? Or of 
Samuel? Or wouldest thou [that I speak] of all the prophets? Wilt thou not find that all these were made 
illustrious from their afflictions? Tell me then, dost thou desire to become illustrious from ease and 
luxury? But thou canst not. 


Or should I speak of the Apostles? Nay but they went beyond all. And Christ said this, “In the world ye 
shall have tribulation.” ( John xvi. 33.) And again, “Ye shall weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice.” ( 
John xvi. 20.) And, that “Strait and narrow is the way that leadeth unto life.” ( Matt. vii. 14.) The Lord of 
the way said, that it is “narrow and strait”; and dost thou seek the “broad” [way]? How is this not 
unreasonable? In consequence thou wilt not arrive at life, going another [way], but at destruction, for 
thou hast chosen the [path] which leads thither. 


Wouldst thou that I bring before you those [that live] in luxury? Let us ascend from the last to the first. 
The rich man who is burning in the furnace; the Jews who live for the belly, “whose god is their belly” ( 
Phil. iii. 19 ), who were ever seeking ease in the wilderness, were destroyed; as also those in Sodom, on 
account of their gluttony; and those in the time of Noah, was it not because they chose this soft and 
dissolute life? For “they luxuriated,” it says, “in fullness of bread.” ( Ezek. xvi. 49.) It speaks of those in 
Sodom. But if “fullness of bread” wrought so great evil, what should we say of other delicacies? Esau, was 
not he in ease? And what of those who being of “the sons of God” ( Gen. vi. 2 ), looked on women, and 
were borne down the precipice? And what of those who were maddened by inordinate lust? and all the 
kings of the nations, of the Babylonians, of the Egyptians, did they not perish miserably? Are they not in 
torment? 


[5.] And as to things now, tell me, are they not the same? Hear Christ saying, “They that wear soft 
clothing are in kings’ houses” ( Matt. xi. 8 ), but they who do not [wear] such things, are in Heaven. For 
the soft garment relaxes even the austere soul, breaks it and enervates it: yea, even if it meet with a body 


rough and hard, it speedily by such delicate treatment makes it soft and weak. 


For, tell me, for what other reason do you suppose women are so weak? Is it from their sex only? By no 
means: but from their way of living, and their bringing up. For their avoiding exposure, their inactivity, 
their baths, their unguents, their multitude of perfumes, the delicate softness of their couches, makes 
them in the end such as they are. 


And that thou mayest understand, attend to what I say. Tell me; take from a garden a tree from those 
standing in the uncultivated part and beaten by the winds, and plant it in a moist and shady place, and 
thou wilt find it very unworthy of that from which thou didst originally take it. And that this is true, 
[appears from the fact that] women brought up in the country are stronger than citizens of towns: and 
they would overcome many such in wrestling. For when the body becomes more effeminate, of necessity 
the soul also shares the mischief, since, for the most part, its energies are affected in accordance with the 
[body]. For in illness we are different persons owing to weakness, and when we become well, we are 
different again. For as in the case of a string when the tones are weak and relaxed, and not well arranged, 
the excellence of the art is also destroyed, being obliged to serve the ill condition of the strings: so in the 
case of the body also, the soul receives from it many hurts, many necessities. For when it needs much 
nursing, the other endures a bitter servitude. 


[6.] Wherefore, I beseech you, let us make it strong by work, and not nurse it as an invalid. My discourse 
is not to men only but to women also. For why dost thou, O woman, continually enfeeble [thy body] with 
luxury and exhaust it? Why dost thou ruin thy strength with fat? This fat is flabbiness, not strength. 
Whereas, if thou break off from these things, and manage thyself differently, then will thy personal beauty 
also improve according to thy wish, when strength and a good habit of body are there. If however thou 
beset it with ten thousand diseases, there will neither be bloom of complexion, nor good health; for thou 
wilt always be in low spirits. And you know that as when the air is smiling it makes a beautiful house look 
splendid, so also cheerfulness of mind when added to a fair countenance, makes it better: but if [a woman] 
is in low spirits and in pain she becomes more ill-looking. But diseases and pains produce low spirits; and 
diseases are produced from the body too delicate through great luxury. So that even for this you will flee 
luxury, if you take my advice. 


But, you will say, luxury gives pleasure.’ Yes, but not so great as the annoyances. And besides, the 
pleasure goes no further than the palate and the tongue. For when the table has been removed, and the 
food swallowed, thou wilt be like one that has not partaken, or rather much worse, in that thou bearest 
thence oppression, and distension, and headache, and a sleep like death, and often too, sleeplessness 
from repletion, and obstruction of the breathing, and eructation. And thou wouldest curse bitterly thy 
belly, when thou oughtest to curse thy immoderate eating. 


[7.] Let us not then fatten the body, but listen to Paul saying, “Make not provision for the flesh, to fulfill 
the lusts thereof,” ( Rom. xiii. 14.) As if one should take food and throw it into a drain, so is he who throws 
it into the belly: or rather it is not so, but much worse. For in the one case he uses the drain without harm 
to himself: but in the other he generates innumerable diseases. For what nourishes is a sufficiency which 
also can be digested: but what is over and above our need, not only does not nourish, but even spoils the 
other. But no man sees these things, owing to some prejudice and unseasonable pleasure. 


Dost thou wish to nourish the body? Take away what is superfluous; give what is sufficient, and as much 
as can be digested. Do not load it, lest thou overwhelm it. A sufficiency is both nourishment and pleasure. 
For nothing is so productive of pleasure, as food well digested: nothing so [productive of] health: nothing 
[so productive of] acuteness of the faculties, nothing tends so much to keep away disease. For a 
sufficiency is both nourishment, and pleasure, and health; but excess is injury, and unpleasantness and 
disease. For what famine does, that also satiety does; or rather more grievous evils. For the former indeed 
within a few days carries a man off and sets him free; but the other eating into and putrefying the body, 
gives it over to long disease, and then to a most painful death. But we, while we account famine a thing 
greatly to be dreaded, yet run after satiety, which is more distressing than that. 


Whence is this disease? Whence this madness? I do not say that we should waste ourselves away, but that 
we should eat as much food as also gives us pleasure, that is really pleasure, and can nourish the body, 
and furnish it to us well ordered and adapted for the energies of the soul, well joined and fitted together. 
But when it comes to be water-logged by luxury, it cannot in the flood-wave, keep fast the bolts 
themselves, as one may Say, and joints which hold the frame together. For the flood-wave coming in, the 
whole breaks up and scatters. 


“Make not provision for the flesh” (he says) “to fulfill the lusts thereof.” ( Rom. xiii. 14.) He said well. For 
luxury is fuel for unreasonable lusts; though the luxurious should be the most philosophical of all men, of 
necessity he must be somewhat affected by wine, by eating, he must needs be relaxed, he must needs 
endure the greater flame. Hence [come] fornications, hence adulteries. For a hungry belly cannot 
generate lust, or rather not one which has used just enough. But that which generates unseemly lusts, is 
that which is relaxed by luxury. And as land which is very moist and a dung-hill which is wet through and 
retains much dampness, generates worms, while that which has been freed from such moistness bears 
abundant fruits, when it has nothing immoderate: even if it be not cultivated, it yields grass, and if it be 


cultivated, fruits: [so also do we]. 


Let us not then make our flesh useless, or unprofitable, or hurtful, but let us plant in it useful fruits, and 
fruit-bearing trees; let us not enfeeble them by luxury, for they too put forth worms instead of fruit when 
they are become rotten. So also implanted desire, if thou moisten it above measure, generates 
unreasonable pleasures, yea the most exceedingly unreasonable. Let us then remove this pernicious evil, 
that we may be able to attain the good things promised us, in Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom to the 
Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory now and ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY Xxx 
HEBREWS XII. 11-13 


“No chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous, nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which are exercised thereby. Wherefore lift up the hands 
which hang down, and the feeble knees: and make straight paths for your feet, lest that which is lame be 
turned out of the way, but let it rather be healed.” 


[1.] They who drink bitter medicines, first submit to some unpleasantness, and afterwards feel the benefit. 
For such is virtue, such is vice. In the latter there is first the pleasure, then the despondency: in the 
former first the despondency, and then the pleasure. But there is no equality; for it is not the same, to be 
first grieved and afterwards pleased, and to be first pleased and afterwards grieved. How so? because in 
the latter case the expectation of coming despondency makes the present pleasure less: but in the former 
the expectation of coming pleasure cuts away the violence of present despondency; so that the result is 
that in the one instance we never have pleasure, in the latter we never have grief. And the difference does 
not lie in this only, but also in other ways. As how? That the duration is not equal, but far greater and 
more ample. And here too, it is still more so in things spiritual. 


From this [consideration] then Paul undertakes to console them; and again takes up the common 
judgment of men, which no one is able to stand against, nor to contend with the common decision, when 
one says what is acknowledged by all. 


Ye are suffering, he says. For such is chastisement; such is its beginning. For “no chastening for the 
present seemeth to be joyous but grievous.” Well said he, “seemeth not.” Chastisement he means is not 
grievous but “seemeth” so. “All chastisement”: not this and that, but “all,” both human and spiritual. Seest 
thou that he argues from our common notions? “Seemeth” (he says) “to be grievous,” so that it is not 
[really so]. For what sort of grief brings forth joy? So neither does pleasure bring forth despondency. 


“Nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of righteousness to them which have been 
exercised thereby.” Not “fruit” but “fruits,” a great abundance. 


“To them” (he says) “which have been exercised thereby.” What is “to them which have been exercised 
thereby”? To them that have endured for a long while, and been patient. And he uses an auspicious 
expression. So then, chastisement is exercise, making the athlete strong, and invincible in combats, 
irresistible in wars. 


If then “all chastisement” be such, this also will be such: so that we ought to look for good things, and for 
a sweet and peaceful end. And do not wonder if, being itself hard, it has sweet fruits; since in trees also 
the bark is almost destitute of all quality, and rough; but the fruits are sweet. But he took it from the 
common notion. If therefore we ought to look for such things, why do ye vex yourselves? Why, after ye 
have endured the painful, do ye despond as to the good? The distasteful things which ye had to endure, ye 
endured: do not then despond as to the recompense. 


He speaks as to runners, and boxers, and warriors. Seest thou how he arms them, how he encourages 
them? “Walk straight,” he says. Here he speaks with reference to their thoughts; that is to say, not 
doubting. For if the chastisement be of love, if it begin from loving care, if it end with a good result (and 
this he proves both by facts and by words, and by all considerations), why are ye dispirited? For such are 
they who despair, who are not strengthened by the hope of the future. “Walk straight,” he says, that your 
lameness may not be increased, but brought back to its former condition. For he that runs when he is 
lame, galls the sore place. Seest thou that it is in our power to be thoroughly healed? 


[2.] Ver. 14. “Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord.” What he 
also said above, “Not forsaking the assembling of yourselves together” (c. x. 25 ), he hints at in this place 
also. For nothing so especially makes persons easily vanquished and subdued in temptations, as isolation. 
For, tell me, scatter a phalanx in war, and the enemy will need no trouble, but will take them prisoners, 
coming on them separately, and thereby the more helpless. 


“Follow peace with all men, and holiness” (he says). Therefore with the evil-doers as well? “If it be 
possible,” he says, “as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” ( Rom. xii. 18.) For thy part (he 
means) “live peaceably,” doing no harm to religion: but in whatever thou art ill-treated, bear it nobly. For 


the bearing with evil is a great weapon in trials. Thus Christ also made His disciples strong by saying, 
“Behold I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves: be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless 
as doves,” ( Matt. x. 16.) What dost Thou say? Are we “among wolves,” and dost Thou bid us to be “as 
sheep,” and “as doves”? Yea, He says. For nothing so shames him that is doing us evil, as bearing nobly 
the things which are brought upon us: and not avenging ourselves either by word or by deed. This both 
makes us more philosophical ourselves and procures a greater reward, and also benefits them. But has 
such an one been insolent? Do thou bless [him]. See how much thou wilt gain from this: thou hast 
quenched the evil, thou hast procured to thyself a reward, thou hast made him ashamed, and thou hast 
suffered nothing serious. 


[3.] “Follow peace with all men, and holiness.” What does he mean by “holiness” ? Chaste, and orderly 
living in marriage. If any person is unmarried (he says) let him remain pure, let him marry: or if he be 
married, let him not commit fornication, but let him live with his own wife: for this also is “holiness.” 
How? Marriage is not “holiness,” but marriage preserves the holiness which [proceeds] from Faith, not 
permitting union with a harlot. For “marriage is honorable” (c. xiii. 4 ), not holy. Marriage is pure: it does 
not however also give holiness, except by forbidding the defilement of that [holiness] which has been 
given by our Faith. 


“Without which” (he says) “no man shall see the Lord.” Which he also says in the [Epistle] to the 
Corinthians. “Be not deceived: neither fornicators, nor adulterers, nor idolaters, nor effeminate, nor 
abusers of themselves with mankind, nor covetous persons, nor thieves, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor 
extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God.” ( 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10.) For how shall he who has become the 
body of a harlot, how shall he be able to be the body of Christ? 


[4.] Ver. 15. “Looking diligently lest any man come short of the grace of God; lest any root of bitterness 
springing up trouble you, and thereby many be defiled: lest there be any fornicator or profane person.” 
Dost thou see how everywhere he puts the common salvation into the hands of each individual? 
“Exhorting one another daily” (he says) “while it is called To-day.” ( c. iii. 13.) Do not then cast all [the 
burden] on your teachers; do not [cast] all upon them who have the rule over you: ye also (he means) are 
able to edify one another. Which also he said in writing to the Thessalonians, “Edify one another, even as 
also ye do.” (1 Thess. v. 11.) And again, “Comfort one another with these words.” ( 1 Thess. iv. 18.) This 
we also now exhort you. 


[5.] If ye be willing, ye will have more success with each other than we can have. For ye both are with one 
another for a longer time, and ye know more than we of each other’s affairs, and ye are not ignorant of 
each other’s failings, and ye have more freedom of speech, and love, and intimacy; and these are no small 
[advantages] for teaching, but great and opportune introductions for it: ye will be more able than we both 
to reprove and to exhort. And not this only, but because I am but one, whereas ye are many; and ye will be 
able, however many, to be teachers. Wherefore I entreat you, do not “neglect this gift.” (1 Tim. iv. 14.) 
Each one of you has a wife, has a friend, has a servant, has a neighbor; let him reprove him, let him exhort 
him. 


For how is it not absurd, with regard to [bodily] nourishment, to make associations for messing together, 
and for drinking together, and to have a set day whereon to club with one another, as they say, and to 
make up by the association what each person being alone by himself fails short of—as for instance, if it be 
necessary to go to a funeral, or to a dinner, or to assist a neighbor in any matter—and not to do this for 
the purpose of instruction in virtue? Yea, I entreat you, let no man neglect it. For great is the reward he 
receives from God. And that thou mayest understand, he who was entrusted with the five talents is the 
teacher: and he with the one is the learner. If the learner should say, I am a learner, I run no risk, and 
should hide the reason, which he received of God, that common and simple [reason], and give no advice, 
should not speak plainly, should not rebuke, should not admonish, if he is able, but should bury [his 
talents] in the earth (for truly that heart is earth and ashes, which hides the gift of God): if then he hides it 
either from indolence, or from wickedness, it will be no defense to him to say, I had but one talent.’ Thou 
hadst one talent. Thou oughtest then to have brought one besides, and to have doubled the talent. If thou 
hadst brought one in addition, thou wouldst not have been blamed. For neither did He say to him who 
brought the two, Wherefore hast thou not brought five? But He accounted him of the same worth with him 
who brought the five. Why? Because he gained as much as he had. And, because he had received fewer 
than the one entrusted with the five, he was not on this account negligent, nor did he use the smallness 
[of his trust, as an excuse] for idleness. And thou oughtest not to have looked to him who had the two; or 
rather, thou oughtest to have looked to him, and as he having two imitated him who had five, so oughtest 
thou to have emulated him who had two. For if for him who has means and does not give, there is 
punishment, how shall there not be the greatest punishment for him who is able to exhort in any way, and 
does it not? In the former case the body is nourished, in the latter the soul; there thou preventest 
temporal death, here eternal. 


[6.] But I have no [skill of] speech, you say. But there is no need of [skill of] speech nor of eloquence. If 
thou see a friend going into fornication, say to him, Thou art going after an evil thing; art thou not 
ashamed? Dost thou not blush? This is wrong. Why, does he not know’ (you say) that it is wrong?’ Yes, but 
he is dragged on by lust. They that are sick also know that it is bad to drink cold water, nevertheless they 


need persons who shall hinder [them from it]. For he who is suffering, will not easily be able to help 
himself in his sickness. There is need therefore of thee who art in health, for his cure. And if he be not 
persuaded by thy words, watch for him as he goes away and hold him fast; peradventure he will be 
ashamed. 


And what advantage is it’ (you say), when he does this for my sake, and because he has been held back by 
me?’ Do not be too minute in thy calculations. For a while, by whatever means, withdraw him from his evil 
practice; let him be accustomed not to go off to that pit, whether through thee, or through any means 
whatever. When thou hast accustomed him not to go, then by taking him after he has gained breath a little 
thou wilt be able to teach him that he ought to do this for God’s sake, and not for man’s. Do not wish to 
make all right at once, since you cannot: but do it gently and by degrees. 


If thou see him going off to drinking, or to parties where there is nothing but drunkenness, then also do 
the same; and again on the other hand intreat him, if he observe that thou hast any failing, to help thee 
and set thee right. For in this way, he will even of himself, bear reproof, when he sees both that thou 
needest reproofs as well, and that thou helpest him, not as one that had done everything right, nor as a 
teacher, but as a friend and a brother. Say to him, I have done thee a service, in reminding thee of things 
expedient: do thou also, whatever failing thou seest me have, hold me back, set me right. If thou see me 
irritable, if avaricious, restrain me, bind me by exhortation. 


This is friendship; thus “brother aided by brother becomes a fortified city.” ( Prov. xviii. 19.) For not eating 
and drinking makes friendship: such friendship even robbers have and murderers. But if we are friends, if 
we truly care for one another, let us in these respects help one another. This leads us to a profitable 
friendship: let us hinder those things which lead away to hell. 


[7.] Therefore let not him that is reproved be indignant: for we are men and we have failings; neither let 
him who reproves do it as exulting over him and making a display, but privately, with gentleness. He that 
reproves has need of greater gentleness, that thus he may persuade [them] to bear the cutting. Do you not 
see surgeons, when they burn, when they cut, with how great gentleness they apply their treatment? 
Much more ought those who reprove others to act thus. For reproof is sharper even than fire and knife, 
and makes [men] start. On this account surgeons take great pains to make them bear the cutting quietly, 
and apply it as tenderly as possible, even giving in a little, then giving time to take breath. 


So ought we also to offer reproofs, that the reproved may not start away. Even if therefore, it be necessary 
to be insulted, yea even to be struck, let us not decline it. For those also who are cut [by the surgeons] 
utter numberless cries against those who are cutting them; they however heed none of these things, but 
only the health of the patients. So indeed in this case also we ought to do all things that our reproof may 
be effectual, to bear all things, looking to the reward which is in store. 


“Bear ye one another’s burdens,” saith he, “and so fulfill the law of Christ.” ( Gal. vi. 2.) So then, both 
reproving and bearing with one another, shall we be able to fulfill edification. And thus will ye make the 
labor light for us, in all things taking a part with us, and stretching out a hand, and becoming sharers and 
partakers, both in one another’s salvation, and each one in his own. Let us then endure patiently, both 
bearing “one another’s burdens,” and reproving: that we may attain to the good things promised in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, with whom to the Father together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, honor, now and for 
ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XxxI 


HEBREWS XII. 14 
“Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without which no one shall see the Lord.” 


[1.] There are many things characteristic of Christianity: but more than all, and better than all, Love 
towards one another, and Peace. Therefore Christ also saith, “My peace I give unto you.” ( John xiv. 27.) 
And again, “By this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye love one another.” ( John xiii. 35.) 
Therefore Paul too says, “Follow peace with all men, and holiness,” that is, purity, “without which no man 
shall see the Lord.” 


“Looking diligently lest any man fail of the grace of God.” As if they were traveling together on some long 
journey, in a large company, he says, Take heed that no man be left behind: I do not seek this only, that ye 
should arrive yourselves, but also that ye should look diligently after the others. 


“Lest any man” (he says) “fail of the grace of God.” (He means the good things to come, the faith of the 
gospel, the best course of life: for they all are of “the Grace of God.”) Do not tell me, It is [but] one that 
perisheth. Even for one Christ died. Hast thou no care for him “for whom Christ died”? ( 1 Cor. viii. 11.) 


“Looking diligently,” he saith, that is, searching carefully, considering, thoroughly ascertaining, as is done 
in the case of sick persons, and in all ways examining, thoroughly ascertaining. “Lest any root of 
bitterness springing up trouble you.” ( Deut. xxix. 18.) This is found in Deuteronomy; and he derived it 


from the metaphor of plants. “Lest any root of bitterness,” he says; which he said also in another place 
when he writes, “A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” ( 1 Cor. v. 6.) Not for his sake alone do I wish 
this, he means, but also on account of the harm arising therefrom. That is to say, even if there be a root of 
this kind, do not suffer any shoot to come up, but let it be cut off, that it may not bear its proper fruits, 
that so it may not defile and pollute the others also. For, he saith, “Lest any root of bitterness springing up 
trouble you; and by it many be defiled.” 


And with good reason did he call sin “bitter”: for truly nothing is more bitter than sin, and they know it, 
who after they have committed it pine away under their conscience, who endure much bitterness. For 
being exceedingly bitter, it perverts the reasoning faculty itself. Such is the nature of what is bitter: it is 
unprofitable. 


And well said he, “root of bitterness.” He said not, “bitter,” but “of bitterness.” For it is possible that a 
bitter root might bear sweet fruits; but it is not possible that a root and fountain and foundation of 
bitterness, should ever bear sweet fruit; for all is bitter, it has nothing sweet, all are bitter, all unpleasant, 
all full of hatred and abomination. 


“And by this” (he says) “many be defiled.” That is, Cut off the lascivious persons. 


[2.] Ver. 16. “Lest there be any fornicator: or profane person, as Esau, who for one morsel of meat sold his 
birthright.” 


And wherein was Esau a “fornicator”? He does not say that Esau was a fornicator. “Lest there be any 
fornicator,” he says, then, “follow after holiness: lest there be any, as Esau, profane”: that is, gluttonous, 
without self-control, worldly, selling away things spiritual. 


“Who for one morsel of meat sold his birthright,” who through his own slothfulness sold this honor which 
he had from God, and for a little pleasure, lost the greatest honor and glory. This was suitable to them. 
This [was the conduct] of an abominable, of an unclean person. So that not only is the fornicator unclean, 
but also the glutton, the slave of his belly. For he also is a slave of a different pleasure. He is forced to be 
overreaching, he is forced to be rapacious, to behave himself unseemly in ten thousand ways, being the 
slave of that passion, and oftentimes he blasphemes. So he accounted “his birthright” to be nothing worth. 
That is, providing for temporary refreshment, he went even to the [sacrifice of his] “birthright.” So 
henceforth “the birthright” belongs to us, not to the Jews. And at the same time also this is added to their 
calamity, that the first is become last, and the second, first: the one, for courageous endurance; the other 
last for indolence. 


[3.] Ver. 17. “For ye know” (he says) “how that afterward, when he would have inherited the blessing, he 
was rejected. For he found no place of repentance, though he sought it carefully with tears.” What now is 
this? Doth he indeed exclude repentance? By no means. But how, you Say, was it that “he found no place of 
repentance”?’ For if he condemned himself, if he made a great wailing, why did he “find no place of 
repentance”? Because it was not really a case of repentance. For as the grief of Cain was not of 
repentance, and the murder proved it; so also in this case, his words were not those of repentance, and 
the murder afterwards proved it. For even he also in intention slew Jacob. For “The days of mourning for 
my father,” he said, “are at hand; then will I slay my brother Jacob.” ( Gen. xxvii. 41.) “Tears” had not 
power to give him “repentance.” And [the Apostle] did not say “by repentance” simply, but even “with 
tears, he found no place of repentance.” Why now? Because he did not repent as he ought, for this is 
repentance; he repented not as it behoved him. 


For how is it that he [the Apostle] said this? How did he exhort them again after they had become 
“sluggish” (c. vi. 12 )? How, when they were become “lame”? How, when they were “paralyzed” ( ver. 13 
)? How, when they were “relaxed” ( ver. 12 )? For this is the beginning of a fall. He seems to me to hint at 
some fornicators amongst them, but not to wish at that time to correct them: but feigns ignorance that 
they might correct themselves. For it is right at first indeed to pretend ignorance: but afterwards, when 
they continue [in sin], then to add reproof also, that so they may not become shameless. Which Moses also 
did in the case of Zimri and the daughter of Cosbi. 


“For he found” (he says) “no place of repentance,” he found not repentance; or that he sinned beyond 
repentance. There are then sins beyond repentance. His meaning is, Let us not fall by an incurable fall. So 
long as it is a matter of lameness, it is easy to become upright: but if we turn out of the way, what will be 
left? For it is to those who have not yet fallen that he thus discourses, striking them with terror, and says 
that it is not possible for him who is fallen to obtain consolation; but to those who have fallen, that they 
may not fall into despair, he says the contrary, speaking thus, “My little children, of whom I travail in birth 
again, until Christ he formed in you.” ( Gal. iv. 19.) And again, “Whosoever of you are justified by the Law, 
are fallen from Grace.” ( Gal. v. 4.) Lo! he testifies that they had fallen away. For he that standeth, hearing 
that it is not possible to obtain pardon after having fallen, will be more zealous, and more cautious about 
his standing: if however thou use the same violence towards one also who is fallen, he will never rise 
again. For by what hope will he show forth the change? 


But he not only wept (you say), but also “sought earnestly.” He does not then exclude repentance; but 


makes them careful not to fall. 


[4.] As many then as do not believe in Hell, let them call these things to mind: as many as think to sin 
without being punished, let them take account of these things. Why did Esau not obtain pardon? Because 
he repented not as he ought. Wouldest thou see perfect repentance? Hear of the repentance of Peter after 
his denial. For the Evangelist in relating to us the things concerning him, says, “And he went out and wept 
bitterly.” ( Matt. xxvi. 75.) Therefore even such a sin was forgiven him, because he repented as he ought. 
Although the Victim had not yet been offered, nor had The Sacrifice as yet been made, nor was sin as yet- 
taken away, it still had the rule and sovereignty. 


And that thou mayest learn, that this denial [arose] not so much from sloth, as from His being forsaken of 
God, who was teaching him to know the measures of man and not to contradict the sayings of the Master, 
nor to be more high-minded than the rest, but to know that nothing can be done without God, and that 
“Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain who build it” ( Ps. cxxvii. 1 ): therefore also Christ 
said to him alone, “Satan desired to sift thee as wheat,” and I allowed it not, “that thy faith may not fail.” ( 
Luke xxii. 31, 32.) For since it was likely that he would be high-minded, being conscious to himself that he 
loved Christ more than they all, therefore “he wept bitterly”; and he did other things after his weeping, of 
the same character. For what did he do? After this he exposed himself to dangers innumerable, and by 
many means showed his manliness and courage. 


Judas also repented, but in an evil way: for he hanged himself. Esau too repented; as I said; or rather, he 
did not even repent; for his tears were not [tears] of repentance, but rather of pride and wrath. And what 
followed proved this. The blessed David repented, thus saying, “Every night will I wash my bed: I will 
water my couch with my tears.” ( Ps. vi. 6.) And the sin which had been committed long ago, after so many 
years, after so many generations he bewailed, as if it had recently occurred. 


[5.] For he who repents ought not to be angry, nor to be fierce, but to be contrite, as one condemned, as 
not having boldness, as one on whom sentence has been passed, as one who ought to be saved by mercy 
alone, as one who has shown himself ungrateful toward his Benefactor, as unthankful, as reprobate, as 
worthy of punishments innumerable. If he considers these things, he will not be angry, he will not be 
indignant, but will mourn, will weep, will groan, and lament night and day. 


He that is penitent ought never to forget his sin, but on the one hand, to beseech God not to remember it; 
while on the other, he himself never forgets it. If we remember it, God will forget it. Let us exact 
punishment from ourselves; let us accuse ourselves; thus shall we propitiate the Judge. For sin confessed 
becomes less, but not confessed worse. For if sin add to itself shamelessness and ingratitude, how will he 
who does not know that he sinned before be at all able to guard himself from falling again into the same 
[evils]? 


Let us then not deny [our sins], I beseech you, nor be shameless, that we may not unwillingly pay the 
penalty. Cain heard God say, “Where is Abel thy brother? And he said, I know not; am I my brother’s 
keeper?” ( Gen. iv. 9.) Seest thou how this made his sin more grievous? But his father did not act thus. 
What then? When he heard, “Adam, where art thou?” ( Gen. iii. 9 ), he said, “I heard Thy voice, and I was 
afraid, because I am naked, and I hid myself.” ( Gen. iii. 10.) It is a great good to acknowledge our sins, 
and to bear them in mind continually. Nothing so effectually cures a fault, as a continual remembrance of 
it. Nothing makes a man so slow to wickedness. 


[6.] I know that conscience starts back, and endures not to be scourged by the remembrance of evil 
deeds; but hold tight thy soul and place a muzzle on it. For like an ill-broken horse, so it bears impatiently 
[what is put upon it], and is unwilling to persuade itself that it has sinned: but all this is the work of Satan. 
But let us persuade it that it has sinned; let us persuade it that it has sinned, that it may also repent, in 
order that having repented it may escape torment. How dost thou think to obtain pardon for thy sins, tell 
me, when thou hast not yet confessed them? Assuredly he is worthy of compassion and kindness who has 
sinned. But thou who hast not yet persuaded thyself [that thou hast sinned], how dost thou think to be 
pitied, when thou art thus without shame for some things? 


Let us persuade ourselves that we have sinned. Let us say it not with the tongue only, but also with the 
mind. Let us not call ourselves sinners, but also count over our sins, going over them each specifically. I 
do not say to thee, Make a parade of thyself, nor accuse thyself before others: but be persuaded by the 
prophet when he saith, “Reveal thy way unto the Lord.” ( Ps. xxxvii. 5.) Confess these things before God. 
Confess before the Judge thy sins with prayer; if not with tongue, yet in memory, and be worthy of mercy. 


If thou keep thy sins continually in remembrance, thou wilt never bear in mind the wrongs of thy 
neighbor. I do not say, if thou art persuaded that thou art thyself a sinner; this does not avail so to humble 
the soul, as sins themselves [taken] by themselves, and examined specifically. Thou wilt have no 
remembrance of wrongs [done thee], if thou hast these things continually in remembrance; thou wilt feel 
no anger, thou wilt not revile, thou wilt have no high thoughts, thou wilt not fall again into the same [sins], 
thou wilt be more earnest towards good things. 


[7.] Seest thou how many excellent [effects] are produced from the remembrance of our sins? Let us then 
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CuHapTER I 


write them in our minds. I know that the soul does not endure a recollection which is so bitter: but let us 
constrain and force it. It is better that it should be gnawed with the remembrance now, than at that time 
with vengeance. 


Now, if thou remember them, and continually present them before God (see p. 448), and pray for them, 
thou wilt speedily blot them out; but if thou forget them now, thou wilt then be reminded of them even 
against thy will, when they are brought out publicly before the whole world, displayed before all, both 
friends and enemies, and Angels. For surely He did not say to David only, “What thou didst secretly, I will 
make manifest to” (2 Sam. xii. 12 ) all, but even to us all. Thou wert afraid of men (he said) and respected 
them more than God; and God seeing thee, thou caredst not, but wert ashamed before men. For it says, 
“the eyes of men, this is their fear.” Therefore thou shalt suffer punishment in that very point; for I will 
reprove thee, setting thy sins before the eyes of all. For that this is true, and that in that day the sins of us 
all are [to be] publicly displayed, unless we now do them away by continual remembrance, hear how 
cruelty and inhumanity are publicly exposed, “I was an hungered” (He says) “and ye gave Me no meat.” ( 
Matt. xxv. 42 .) When are these things said? Is it in a corner? Is it in a secret place? By no means. When 
then? “When the Son of Man shall come in His glory” ( Matt. xxv. 31, 32 ), and “all the nations” are 
gathered together, when He has separated the one from the other, then will He speak in the audience of 
all, and will “set” them “on His right hand” and “on” His “left” ( Matt. xxv. 33 ): “I was an hungered and ye 
gave Me no meat.” 


See again the five virgins also, hearing before all, “I know you not.” ( Matt. xxv. 12.) For the five and five 
do not set forth the number of five only, but those virgins who are wicked and cruel and inhuman, and 
those who are not such. So also he that buried his one talent, heard before all, even of those who had 
brought the five and the two, “Thou wicked and slothful servant.” ( Matt. xxv. 26.) But not by words alone, 
but by deeds also does He then convict them: even as the Evangelist also says, “They shall look on Him 
whom they pierced.” ( John xix. 37.) For the resurrection shall be of all at the same time, of sinners and of 
the righteous. At the same time shall He be present to all in the judgment. 


[8.] Consider therefore who they are who shall then be in dismay, who in grief, who dragged away to the 
fire, while the others are crowned. “Come” (He says), “ye blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom which 
hath been prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” ( Matt. xxv. 34.) And again, “Depart from 
Me into the fire which hath been prepared for the devil and his angels.” ( Matt. xxv. 41.) 


Let us not merely hear the words but write them also before our sight, and let us imagine Him to be now 
present and saying these things, and that we are led away to that fire. What heart shall we have? What 
consolation? And what, when we are cut asunder? And what when we are accused of rapacity? What 
excuse shall we have to utter? What specious argument? None: but of necessity bound, bending down, we 
must be dragged to the mouths of the furnace, to the river of fire, to the darkness, to then ever-dying 
punishments, and entreat no one. For it is not, it is not possible, He says, to pass across from this side to 
that: for “there is a great gulf betwixt us and you” ( Luke xvi. 26 ), and it is not possible even for those 
who wish it to go across, and stretch out a helping hand: but we must needs burn continually, no one 
aiding us, even should it be father or mother, or any whosoever, yea though he have much boldness 
toward God. For, it says, “A brother doth not redeem; shall man redeem?” ( Ps. xlix. 8.) 


Since then it is not possible to have one’s hopes of salvation in another, but [it must be] in one’s self after 
the lovingkindness of God, let us do all things, I entreat you, so that our conduct may be pure, and our 
course of life the best, and that it may not receive any stain even from the beginning. But if not, at all 
events, let us not sleep after the stain, but continue always washing away the pollution by repentance, by 
tears, by prayers, by works of mercy. 


What then, you say, if I cannot do works of mercy? But thou hast “a cup of cold water” ( Matt. x. 42 ), 
however poor thou art. But thou hast “two mites” ( Mark xii. 42 ), in whatever poverty thou art; but thou 
hast feet, so as to visit the sick, so as to enter into a prison; but thou hast a roof, so as to receive 
strangers. For there is no pardon, no, none for him who does not do works of mercy. 


These things we say to you continually, that we may effect if it be but a little by the continued repetition: 
these things we say, not caring so much for those who receive the benefits, as for yourselves. For ye give 
to them indeed things here, but in return you receive heavenly things: which may we all obtain, in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, with whom to the Father be glory, together with the Holy Ghost, now and ever, and world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXII 


HEBREWS XII. 18-24 


“For ye are not come unto a fire that might be touched and that burned, and unto blackness, and 
darkness, and tempest, and the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words, which voice they that heard 
entreated that the word should not be spoken to them any more. (For they could not endure that which 
was commanded, And if so much as a beast touch the mountain, it shall be stoned. And so terrible was the 
sight, that Moses said, I exceedingly fear and quake.) But ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city 


of the living God, the Heavenly Jerusalem; and to an innumerable company of Angels, to the general 
assembly, and Church of the first-born which are written in Heaven; and to God the Judge of all; and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect: and to Jesus the Mediator of the New Covenant: and to the blood of 
sprinkling that speaketh better things than that of Abel.” 


[1.] Wonderful indeed were the things in the Temple, the Holy of Holies; and again awful were those 
things also that were done at Mount Sina, “the fire, the darkness, the blackness, the tempest.” (Cf. Deut. 
Xxxlii. 2.) For, it says, “God appeared in Sina,” and long ago were these things celebrated. The New 
Covenant, however, was not given with any of these things, but has been given in simple discourse by 
God. 


See then how he makes the comparison in these points also. And with good reason has he put them 
afterwards. For when he had persuaded them by innumerable [arguments], when he had also shown the 
difference between each covenant, then afterwards, the one having been already condemned, he easily 
enters on these points also. 


And what says he? “For ye are not come unto a fire that might be touched, and that burned, and unto 
blackness, and darkness, and tempest, and the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words; which they 
that heard entreated that the word should not be spoken to them any more.” 


These things, he means, are terrible; and so terrible that they could not even bear to hear them, that not 
even “a beast” dared to go up. (But things that come hereafter are not such. For what is Sina to Heaven? 
And what the “fire which might be touched” to God who cannot be touched? For “God is a consuming 
fire.”—c. v. 29.) For it is said, “Let not God speak, but let Moses speak unto us. And so fearful was that 
which was commanded, Though even a beast touch the mountain, it shall be stoned; Moses said, I 
exceedingly fear and quake.” ( Ex. xx. 19 .) What wonder as respects the people? He himself who entered 
into “the darkness where God was,” saith, “I exceedingly fear and quake.” ( Ex. xx. 21.) 


[2.] “But ye are come unto Mount Sion and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem: and to 
an innumerable company of angels and to the general assembly and Church of the first-born which are 
written in Heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus 
the Mediator of the New Covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better [things] than that 
of Abel.” 


Instead of “Moses,” Jesus. Instead of the people, “myriads of angels.” 
Of what “first-born” does he speak? Of the faithful. 
“And to the spirits of just men made perfect.” With these shall ye be, he says. 


“And to Jesus the mediator of the New Covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling that speaketh better 
[things] than that of Abel.” Did then the [blood] “of Abel” speak? “Yea,” he saith, “and by it he being dead 
yet speaketh.” (c. xi. 4.) And again God says, “The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto Me.” ( Gen. iv. 
10.) Either this [meaning] or that; because it is still even now celebrated: but not in such way as that of 
Christ. For this has cleansed all men, and sends forth a voice more clear and more distinct, in proportion 
as it has greater testimony, namely that by facts. 


Ver. 25-29. “See that ye refuse not Him that speaketh. For if they escaped not, who refused him that 
spake on earth, much more shall not we escape, if we turn away from Him that speaketh from heaven. 
Whose voice then shook the earth: but now hath He promised, saying, Yet once more I shake not the earth 
only, but also heaven. And this word, Yet once more, signifieth the removing of those things that are 
shaken, as of things that are made, that those which cannot be shaken may remain. Wherefore we 
receiving a kingdom which cannot be moved, let us have grace whereby we serve God acceptably with 
reverence and godly fear. For our God is a consuming fire.” 


[3.] Fearful were those things, but these are far more admirable and glorious. For here there is not 
“darkness,” nor “blackness,” nor “tempest.” It seems to me that by these words he hints at the obscurity 
of the Old [Testament], and the overshadowed and veiled character of the Law. And besides the Giver of 
the Law appears in fire terrible, and apt to punish those who transgress. 


But what are “the sounds of the trumpet”? Probably it is as though some King were coming. This at all 
events will also be at the second coming. “At the last trump” ( 1 Cor. xv. 52 ) all must be raised. But it is 
the trumpet of His voice which effects this. At that time then all things were objects of sense, and sights, 
and sounds; now all are objects of understanding, and invisible. 


And, it says, “there was much smoke.” (See Ex. xix. 18.) For since God is said to be fire, and appeared 
thus in the bush, He indicates the fire even by the smoke. And what is “the blackness and the darkness”? 
He again expresses its fearfulness. Thus Isaiah also says; “And the house was filled with smoke.” ( Isa. vi. 
4.) And what is the object of “the tempest”? The human race was careless. It was therefore needful that 
they should be aroused by these things. For no one was so dull as not to have had his thoughts raised up, 
when these things were done, and the Law ordained. 


“Moses spake, and God answered him by a voice” ( Ex. xix. 19 ): for it was necessary that the voice of God 
should be uttered. Inasmuch as He was about to promulgate His Law through Moses, therefore He makes 
him worthy of confidence. They saw him not, because of the thick darkness: they heard him not, because 
of the weakness of his voice. What then? “God answered by a voice,” addressing the multitude: yea and 
his name shall be called. 


“They entreated” (he says) “that the word should not be spoken to them any more.” 


From the first therefore they were themselves the cause of God’s being manifested through the Flesh. Let 
Moses speak with us, and “Let not God speak with us.” ( Ex. xx. 9.) They who make comparisons elevate 
the one side the more, that they may show the other to be far greater. In this respect also our [privileges] 
are more gentle and more admirable. For they are great in a twofold respect: because while they are 
glorious and greater, they are more accessible. This he says also in the Epistle to the Corinthians: “with 
unveiled countenance” ( 2 Cor. iii. 18 ), and, “not as Moses put a veil over his face.” ( 2 Cor. iii. 13.) They, 
he means, were not counted worthy of what we [are]. For of what were they thought worthy? They saw 
“darkness, blackness”; they heard “a voice.” But thou also hast heard a voice, not through darkness, but 
through flesh. Thou hast not been disturbed, neither troubled, but thou hast stood and held discourse with 
the Mediator. 


And in another way, by the “darkness” he shows the invisibleness. “And darkness” (it says) “was under His 
feet.” ( Ps. xviii. 9.) 


Then even Moses feared, but now no one. 


As the people then stood below, so also do we. They were not below, but below Heaven. The Son is near to 
God, but not as Moses. 


There was a wilderness, here a city. 


[4.] “And to an innumerable company of angels.” Here he shows the joy, the delight, in place of the 
“blackness” and “darkness” and “tempest.” 


“And to the general assembly and church of the first-born which are written in Heaven, and to God the 
Judge of all.” They did not draw near, but stood afar off, even Moses: but “ye are come near.” 


Here he makes them fear, by saying, “And to God the Judge of all”; not of the Jews alone, and the faithful, 
but even of the whole world. 


“And to the spirits of just men made perfect.” He means the souls of those who are approved. 


“And to Jesus the Mediator of the New Covenant: and to the blood of sprinkling,” that is, of purification, 
“which speaketh better things than that of Abel.” And if the blood speaks, much more does He who, 
having been slain, lives. But what does it speak? “The Spirit also” (he says) “speaketh with groanings 
which cannot be uttered.” ( Rom. viii. 26.) How does He speak? Whenever He falls into a sincere mind, He 
raises it up and makes it speak. 


[5.] “See that ye refuse not Him that speaketh”; that is, that ye reject [Him] not. “For if they escaped not 
who refused Him that spake on earth.” Whom does he mean? Moses, I suppose. But what he says is this: if 
they, having “refused Him” when He gave laws “on earth, did not escape,” how shall we refuse Him, when 
He gives laws from Heaven? He declares here not that He is another; far from it. He does not set forth 
One and Another, but He appears terrible, when uttering His Voice “from Heaven.” It is He Himself then, 
both the one and the other: but the One is terrible. For he expresses not a difference of Persons but of the 
gift. Whence does this appear? “For if they escaped not,” he says, “who refused Him that spake on earth, 
much more shall not we escape, if we turn away from Him that speaketh from heaven.” What then? Is this 
one different from the other? How then does he say, “whose voice then shook the earth”? For it was the 
“voice” of Him who “then” gave the Law, which “shook the earth. But now hath He promised, saying, Yet 
once more I shake not the earth only, but also heaven. And this word Yet once more, signifieth the 
removing of those things which are shaken, as of things that are made.” All things therefore will be taken 
away, and will be compacted anew for the better. For this is what he suggests here. Why then dost thou 
grieve when thou sufferest in a world that abideth not; when thou art afflicted in a world which will very 
shortly have passed away? If our rest were [to be] in the latter period of the world, then one ought to be 
afflicted in looking to the end. 


“That” (he says) “those which cannot be shaken may remain.” But of what sort are “those things which 
cannot be shaken”? The things to come. 


[6.] Let us then do all for this, that we may attain that [rest], that we may enjoy those good things. Yea, I 
pray and beseech you, let us be earnest for this. No one builds in a city which is going to fall down. Tell 
me, I pray you, if any one said that after a year, this city would fall, but such a city not at all, wouldest 
thou have built in that which was about to fall? So I also now say this, Let us not build in this world; it will 


fall after a little, and all will be destroyed. But why do I say, It will fall? Before its fall we shall be 
destroyed, and suffer what is fearful; we shall be removed from them. 


Why build we upon the sand? Let us build upon the rock: for whatsoever may happen, that building 
remains impregnable, nothing will be able to destroy it. With good reason. For to all such attacks that 
region is inaccessible, just as this is accessible. For earthquakes, and fires, and inroad of enemies, take it 
away from us even while we are alive: and oftentimes destroy us with it. 


And even in case it remains, disease speedily removes us, or if we stay, suffers us not to enjoy it fairly. For 
what pleasure [is there], where there are sicknesses, and false accusations, and envy, and intrigues? Or 
should there be none of these things, yet oftentimes if we have no children, we are disquieted, we are 
impatient, not having any to whom we may leave houses and all other things; and thenceforward we pine 
away as laboring for others. Yea oftentimes too the inheritance passes away to our enemies, not only after 
we are gone, but even while we live. What is more miserable then than to toil for enemies, and ourselves 
to be gathering sins together in order that they may have rest? And many are the instances of this that are 
seen in our cities. And yet [I say no more] lest I should grieve those who have been despoiled. For I could 
have mentioned some of them even by name, and have had many histories to tell, and many houses to 
show you, which have received for masters the enemies of those who labored for them: nay not houses 
only, but slaves also and the whole inheritance have oftentimes come round to enemies. For such are 
things human. 


But in Heaven there is nothing of this to fear—lest after a man is dead, his enemy should come, and 
succeed to his inheritance. For there there is neither death nor enmity; the tabernacles of the saints are 
permanent abodes; and among those saints is exultation, joy, gladness. For “the voice of rejoicing” (it is 
said) is “in the tabernacles of the righteous.” ( Ps. cxviii. 15.) They are eternal, having no end. They do not 
fall down through age, they do not change their owners, but stand continually in their best estate. With 
good reason. For there is nothing corruptible, nor perishable there, but all is immortal, and undefiled. On 
this building let us exhaust all our wealth. We have no need of carpenters nor of laborers. The hands of 
the poor build such houses; the lame, the blind, the maimed, they build those houses. And wonder not, 
since they procure even a kingdom for us, and give us confidence towards God. 


[7.] For mercifulness is as it were a most excellent art, and a protector of those who labor at it. For it is 
dear to God, and ever stands near Him readily asking favor for whomsoever it will, if only it be not 
wronged by us; And it is wronged, when we do it by extortion. (See p. 481.) So, if it be pure, it gives great 
confidence to those who offer it up. It intercedes even for those who have offended, so great is its power, 
even for those who have sinned. It breaks the chains, disperses the darkness, quenches the fire, kills the 
worm, drives away the gnashing of teeth. The gates of heaven open to it with great security: And as when 
a Queen is entering, no one of the guards stationed at the doors dares to inquire who she is, and whence, 
but all straightway receive her; so also indeed with mercifulness. For she is truly a queen indeed, making 
men like God. For, he says, “ye shall be merciful, as your Heavenly Father is merciful.” ( Luke vi. 36 .) 


She is winged and buoyant, having golden pinions, with a flight which greatly delights the angels. There, 
it is said, are “the wings of a dove covered with silver, and her back with the yellowness of gold.” ( Ps. 
Ixviii. 13.) As some dove golden and living, she flies, with gentle look, and mild eye. Nothing is better than 
that eye. The peacock is beautiful, but in comparison of her, is a jackdaw. So beautiful and worthy of 
admiration is this bird. She continually looks upwards; she is surrounded abundantly with God’s glory: she 
is a virgin with golden wings, decked out, with a fair and mild countenance. She is winged, and buoyant, 
standing by the royal throne. When we are judged, she suddenly flies in, and shows herself, and rescues 
us from punishment, sheltering us with her own wings. 


God would have her rather than sacrifices. Much does He discourse concerning her: so He loves her. “He 
will relieve” (it is said) “the widow” and “the fatherless” ( Ps. cxlvi. 9 ) and the poor. God wishes to be 
called from her. “The Lord is pitiful and merciful, long-suffering, and of great mercy” ( Ps. cxlv. 8 ), and 
true. The mercy of God is over all the earth. She hath saved the race of mankind (see Ps. cxlv. 9 ): For 
unless she had pitied us, all things would have perished. “When we were enemies” (see Rom. v. 10 ), she 
“reconciled” us, she wrought innumerable blessings; she persuaded the Son of God to become a slave, 
and to empty Himself [of His glory]. ( Phil. ii. 7.) 


Let us earnestly emulate her by whom we have been saved; let us love her, let us prize her before wealth, 
and apart from wealth, let us have a merciful soul. Nothing is so characteristic of a Christian, as mercy. 
There is nothing which both unbelievers and all men so admire, as when we are merciful. For oftentimes 
we are ourselves also in need of this mercy, and say to God “Have mercy upon us, after Thy great 
goodness.” ( Ps. li. 1.) Let us begin first ourselves: or rather it is not we that begin first. For He has 
Himself already shown His mercy towards us: yet at least let us follow second. For if men have mercy on a 
merciful man, even if he has done innumerable wrongs, much more does God. 


[8.] Hear the prophet saying, “But I” (his words are) “am like a fruitful olive tree in the house of God.” ( 
Ps. lii. 8.) Let us become such: let us become “as an olive tree”: let us be laden on every side with the 
commandments. For it is not enough to be as an olive tree, but also to be fruitful. For there are persons 
who in doing alms give little, [only once] in the course of the whole year, or in each week, or who give 


away a mere chance matter. These are indeed olive trees, but not fruitful ones, but even withered. For 
because they show compassion they are olive trees, but because they do it not liberally, they are not 
fruitful olive trees. But let us be fruitful. 


I have often said and I say now also: the greatness of the charity is not shown by the measure of what is 
given, but by the disposition of the giver. You know the case of the widow. It is well continually to bring 
this example [forward], that not even the poor man may despair of himself, when he looks on her who 
threw in the two mites. Some contributed even hair in the fitting up of the temple, and not even these 
were rejected. ( Ex. xxxv. 23.) But if when they had gold, they had brought hair, they [would have been] 
accursed: but if, having this only, they brought it, they were accepted. For this cause Cain also was 
blamed, not because he offered worthless things, but because they were the most worthless he had. 
“Accursed” (it is said) “is he which hath a male, and sacrificeth unto God a corrupt thing.” ( Mal. i. 14.) He 
did not speak absolutely, but, “he that hath” (he says) and spareth [it]. If then a man have nothing, he is 
freed from blame, or rather he has a reward. For what is of less value than two farthings, or more 
worthless than hair? What than a pint of meal? But nevertheless these were approved equally with the 
calves and the gold. For “a man is accepted according to that he hath, not according to that he hath not.” 
( 2 Cor. viii. 12.) And, it says, “according as thy hand hath, do good.” ( Prov. iii. 27.) 


Wherefore, I entreat you, let us readily empty out what we have for the poor. Even if it be little we shall 
receive the same reward with them who have cast the most; or rather, more than those who cast in ten 
thousand talents. If we do these things we shall obtain the unspeakable treasures of God; if we not only 
hear, but practice also, if we do not praise [charity], but also show [it] by our deeds. Which may we all 
attain, in Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom to the Father together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, 
honor, now and for ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXII 


HEBREWS XII. 28, 29 


“Wherefore we receiving a kingdom which cannot be moved, let us have grace [or gratitude,] whereby we 
serve God acceptably with reverence and godly fear. For our God is a consuming fire.” 


[1.] In another place he says the same, “for the things which are seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal” ( 2. Cor. iv. 18 ); and from this makes an exhortation with regard to the evils 
which we endure in this present life; and here he does this, and says, let us continue steadfast; “let us 
have thankfulness,” i.e., let us give thanks unto God. For not only we ought not to be discouraged at 
present things, but even to show the greatest gratitude to Him, for those to come. 


“Whereby we serve God acceptably,” that is to say, for thus is it possible to serve God acceptably,’ by 
giving him thanks in all things. “Do all things” (he says) “without murmurings and disputings.” ( Phil. ii. 
14.) For whatever work a man does with murmuring, he cuts away and loses his reward; as the Israelites 
—how great a penalty they paid for their murmurings. Wherefore he says, “Neither murmur ye.” ( 1 Cor. 
x. 10.) It is not therefore possible to “serve” Him “acceptably” without a sense of gratitude to Him for all 
things, both for our trials, and the alleviations of them. That is, let us utter nothing hasty, nothing 
disrespectful, but let us humble ourselves that we may be reverential. For this is “with reverence and 
godly fear.” 


C. xiii. 1, 2. “Let brotherly love continue. Be not forgetful of hospitality, for hereby some have entertained 
angels unawares.” See how he enjoins them to preserve what they had: he does not add other things. He 
did not say, “Be loving as brethren,” but, “Let brotherly love continue.” And again, he did not say, “Be 
hospitable,” as if they were not, but, “Be not forgetful of hospitality,” for this was likely to happen owing 
to their afflictions. 


Therefore (he says) “some have entertained angels unawares.” Seest thou how great was the honor, how 
great the gain! 


What is “unawares”? They entertained them without knowing it. Therefore the reward also was great, 
because he entertained them, not knowing that they were Angels. For if he had known it, it would have 
been nothing wonderful. Some say that he here alludes to Lot also. 


[2.] Ver. 3-5. “Remember them that are in bonds, as bound with them, them which suffer adversity as 
being yourselves also in the body. Marriage is honorable in all, and the bed undefiled; but whoremongers 
and adulterers God will judge. Let your conversation be without covetousness: being content with such 
things as ye have.” 


See how large is his discourse concerning chastity. “Follow peace,” he said, “and holiness; Lest there be 
any fornicator or profane person” (c. xii. 14 ); and again, “Fornicators and adulterers God will judge.” (c. 
xii. 16.) In every case, the prohibition is with a penalty. “Follow peace with all men,” he says, “and 
holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord: But fornicators and adulterers God will judge.” 


And having first set down “Marriage is honorable in all men, and the bed undefiled,” he shows that he 
rightly added what follows. For if marriage has been conceded, justly is the fornicator punished, justly 
does the adulterer suffer vengeance. 


Here he strips for the heretics. He did not say again, Let no one be a fornicator; but having said it once 
for all, he then went on as with a general exhortation, and not as directing himself against them. 


“Let your conversation be without covetousness,” he says. He did not say, Possess nothing, but, “Let your 
conversation be without covetousness”: that is, let it show forth the philosophical character of your mind. 
[And it will show it, if we do not seek superfluities, if we keep only to what is necessary.] For he says 
above also, “And ye took joyfully the spoiling of your goods.” ( c. x. 34.) He gives these exhortations, that 
they might not be covetous. 


“Being content” (he says) “with such things as ye have.” Then here also the consolation; ( ver. 5 ) “For He” 
(he says) “hath said, I will never leave thee nor forsake thee”; ( ver. 6 ) “so that we may boldly say, the 
Lord is my helper, and I will not fear what man shall do unto me.” Again consolation in their trials. 


[3.] Ver. 7. “Remember them which have the rule over you.” This he was laboring to say above: therefore 
“Follow peace with all men.” ( c. xii. 14.) He gave this exhortation also to the Thessalonians, to “hold them 
in honor exceedingly.” ( 1 Thess. v. 13.) 


“Remember” (he says) “them which have the rule over you, who have spoken unto you the word of God, 
whose faith follow, considering the end of their conversation.” What kind of following is this? Truly the 
best: for he says, beholding their life, “follow their faith.” For from a pure life [cometh] faith. 


Or else by “faith,” he means steadfastness. How so? Because they believe in the things to come. For they 
would not have shown forth a pure life, if they had questioned about the things to come, if they had 
doubted. So that here also he is applying a remedy to the same [evil]. 


Ver. 8, 9. “Jesus Christ the same yesterday and to-day and for ever. Be not carried about with divers and 
strange doctrines. For it is good that the heart be established with grace, not with meats, which have not 
profited them that have been occupied therein.” 
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In these words, “Jesus Christ the same yesterday and to-day and for ever,” “yesterday” means all the time 
that is past: “to-day,” the present: “for ever,” the endless which is to come. That is to say: Ye have heard of 
an High Priest, but not an High Priest who fails. He is always the same. As though there were some who 
said, He is not, another will come,’ he says this, that He who was “yesterday and to-day,” is “the same also 
for ever.” For even now the Jews say, that another will come; and having deprived themselves of Him that 
is will fall into the hands of Antichrist. 


“Be not carried about with divers and strange doctrines.” Not “with strange doctrines” only, but neither 
with “divers ones.” 


“For it is a good thing that the heart be established with grace, not with meats which have not profited 
them that have been occupied therein.” Here he gently hints at those who introduce the observance of 
“meats.” For by Faith all things are pure. There is need then of Faith, not of “meats.” 


For ( ver. 10 ) “we have an altar whereof they have no right to eat which serve the Tabernacle.” Not as the 
Jewish [ordinances], are those among us, as it is not lawful even for the High Priest to partake of them. So 
that since he had said, “Do not observe,” and this seemed to be [the language] of one who is throwing 
down his own building, he again turns it round. What, have not we then observances as well (he says)? 
[Yea we have], and we observe them very earnestly too, not sharing them even with the priests 
themselves. 


[4.] Ver. 11, 12. “For the bodies of those beasts whose blood is brought into the sanctuary by the High 
Priest for sin, are burned without the camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that He might sanctify the people with 
His own blood, suffered” (he says) “without the gate.” Seest thou the type shining forth? “For sin,” he 
says, and “suffered without the gate.” ( Ver. 13 ) “Let us go forth therefore to Him without the camp, 
bearing His reproach,” that is, suffering the same things; having communion with Him in His sufferings. 
He was crucified without as a condemned person: neither let us then be ashamed to “go forth out” [of the 
world]. 


Ver. 14, 15. “For we have here no continuing city” (he says) “but we seek one to come. By Him therefore 
let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit of our lips giving thanks to His 
Name.” 


“By Him,” as by an High Priest, according to the flesh. “Giving thanks” (he says) “to His Name.” (See p. 
514.) Let us utter nothing blasphemous, nothing hasty, nothing bold, nothing presumptuous, nothing 
desperate. This is “with reverence and godly fear.” ( c. xii. 28.) For a soul in tribulations becomes 
desponding, and reckless. But let not us [be so]. See here he again says the same thing which he said 
before, “not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together,” for so shall we be able to do all things with 


reverence. For oftentimes even out of respect for men, we refrain from doing many evil things. 


Ver. 16. “But to do good and to communicate forget not.” I speak not [merely] with reference to the 
brethren present, but to those absent also. But if others have plundered your property, display your 
hospitality out of such things as ye have. What excuse then shall we have henceforward, when they, even 
after the spoiling of their goods, were thus admonished? 


[5.] And he did not say, “Be not forgetful” of the entertaining of strangers, but “of hospitality”: that is, do 
not merely entertain strangers, but [do it] with love for the strangers. Moreover he did not speak of the 
recompense that is future, and in store for us, lest he should make them more supine, but of that already 
given. For “thereby some” (he says) “have entertained angels unawares.” 


But let us see in what sense “Marriage is honorable in all and the bed undefiled.” Because (he means) it 
preserves the believer in chastity. Here he also alludes to the Jews, because they accounted the woman 
after childbirth polluted: and “whosoever comes from the bed,” it is said, “is not clean.” Those things are 
not polluted which arise from nature, O ungrateful and senseless Jew, but those which arise from choice. 
For if “marriage is honorable” and pure, why forsooth dost thou think that one is even polluted by it? 


“Let your conversation” (he says) “be without covetousness”: since many after having exhausted their 
property, afterwards wish to recover it again under the guise of alms, therefore he says, “Let your 
conversation be without covetousness”; that is, that we should be [desirous only] of what is necessary and 
indispensable. What then (you say) if we should not have a supply even of these? This is not possible; 
indeed it is not. “For He hath said,” and He doth not lie, “I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee. So that 
we boldly say, The Lord is my Helper, and I will not fear what man shall do unto me.” Thou hast the 
promise from Himself: do not doubt henceforward. He has promised; make no question. But this, “I will 
never leave thee,” he says not concerning money only, but concerning all other things also. “The Lord is 
my Helper, and I will not fear what man shall do unto me”; with good reason. 


This then also let us say in all temptations; let us laugh at human things, so long as we have God favorable 
to us. For as, when He is our enemy, it is no gain, though all men should be our friends, so when He is our 
friend, though all men together war against us, there is no harm. “I will not fear what man shall do unto 
me.” 


[6.] “Remember them which have the rule over you, who have spoken unto you the word of God.” In this 
place I think that he is speaking about assistance also. For this is [implied in the words] “who have spoken 
unto you the word of God.” 


“Whose faith follow considering the end of their conversation.” What is, “considering”? Continually 
revolving, examining it by yourselves, reasoning, investigating accurately, testing it as you choose. “The 
end of their conversation,” that is, their conversation to the end: for “their conversation” had a good end. 


“Jesus Christ the same yesterday and to-day and for ever.” Do not think that then indeed He wrought 
wonders, but now works no wonders. He is the same. This is, “remember them that have the rule over 


” 


you. 
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“Be not carried about with divers and strange doctrines.” “Strange,” that is, different from those ye heard 
from us; [“Divers”] that is, of all sorts: for they have no stability, but are different [one from another]. For 
especially manifold is the doctrine of meats. 


“For it is a good thing that the heart be established with grace; not with meats.” These are the “divers,” 
these the “strange” [doctrines]: especially as Christ has said, “not that which entereth into the mouth 
defileth the man, but that which cometh out.” ( Matt. xv. 11.) And observe that he does not make bold to 
say this openly, but as it were by a hint. “For it is a good thing that the heart be established with grace, 
not with meats.” 


Faith is all. If that establishes [it], the heart stands in security. It follows that Faith establishes: 
consequently reasonings shake. For Faith is contrary to reasoning. 


“Which” (he says) “have not profited them that have been occupied therein.” For what is the gain from the 
observance [of them], tell me. Does it not rather destroy? Does it not make such an one to be under sin? If 
it be necessary to observe [them], we must guard ourselves. 


“Which” (he says) “have not profited them that have been occupied therein.” That is, who have always 
diligently kept them. 


There is one observance, abstaining from sin. For what profit is it, when some are so polluted, as not to be 
able to partake of the sacrifices? So that it did not save them at all; although they were zealous about the 
observances. But because they had not faith, even thus they profited nothing. 


[7.] In the next place he takes away the sacrifice from the type, and directs his discourse to the prototype, 
saying, “The bodies of those beasts whose blood is brought into the sanctuary by the High Priest, are 


burned without the camp.” Then those things were a type of these and thus Christ, suffering “without,” 
fulfilled all. 


Here he makes it plain too that He suffered voluntarily, showing that those things were not accidental, but 
even the [Divine] arrangement itself was of a suffering “without.” [He suffered] without, but His Blood 
was borne up into Heaven. Thou seest then that we partake of Blood which has been carried into the Holy 
Place, the True Holy Place; of the Sacrifice of which the Priest alone had the privilege. We therefore 
partake of the Truth [the Reality]. If then we partake not of “reproach” [only] but of sanctification, the 
“reproach” is the cause of the sanctification. For as He was reproached, so also are we. If we go forth 
“without” therefore, we have fellowship with Him. 


But what is, “Let us go forth to Him”? Let us have fellowship with Him in His sufferings; let us bear His 
reproach. For He did not simply bid us dwell “outside the gate,” but as He was reproached as a 
condemned person, so also we. 


And “by Him let us offer a sacrifice to God.” Of what kind of sacrifice does he speak? “The fruit of lips 
giving thanks to His Name.” They [the Jews] brought sheep, and calves, and gave them to the Priest: let 
“us” bring none of these things, but thanksgiving. This “fruit” let “our lips” put forth. 


“For with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” Let us give such a sacrifice to Him, that He may offer [it] to 
The Father. For in no other way it is offered except through the Son, or rather also through a contrite 
mind. All these things [are said] for the weak. For that the thanks belong to the Son is evident: since 
otherwise, how is the honor equal? “That all men” (He says) “should honor the Son even as they honor the 
Father.” ( John v. 23.) Wherein is the honor equal? “The fruit of our lips giving thanks to His Name.” 


[8.] Let us bear all things thankfully, be it poverty, be it disease, be it anything else whatever: for He alone 
knows the things expedient for us. “For we know not what we should pray for as we ought.” ( Rom. viii. 
26.) We then who do not know even how to ask for what is fitting, unless we have received of the Spirit, 
let us take care to offer up thanksgiving for all things, and let us bear all things nobly. Are we in poverty? 
Let us give thanks. Are we in sickness? Let us give thanks. Are we falsely accused? Let us give thanks: 
when we suffer affliction, let us give thanks. 


This brings us near to God: then we even have God for our debtor. But when we are in prosperity, it is we 
who are debtors and liable to be called to account. For when we are in prosperity, we are debtors to God: 
and oftentimes these things bring a judgment upon us, while those are for a payment of sins. Those 
[afflictions] draw down mercy, they draw down kindness: while these on the other hand lift up even to an 
insane pride, and lead also to slothfulness, and dispose a man to fancy great things concerning himself; 
they puff up. Therefore the prophet also said, “It is good for me, Lord, that Thou hast afflicted me; that I 
may learn Thy statutes.” ( Ps. cxix. 71.) When Hezekiah had received blessings and been freed from 
calamities, his heart was lifted up on high; when he fell sick, then was he humbled, then he became near 
to God. “When He slew them,” it says, “then they sought Him diligently, and turned, and were early in 
coming to God.” ( Ps. lxxviii. 34.) And again, “When the beloved waxed gross and fat, then he kicked.” ( 
Deut. xxxii. 15.) For “the Lord is known when He executeth judgments.” ( Ps. ix. 16.) 


[9.] Affliction is a great good. “Narrow is the way” ( Matt. vii. 14 ), so that affliction thrusts us into the 
narrow [way]. He who is not pressed by affliction cannot enter. For he who afflicts himself in the narrow 
[way], is he who also enjoys ease; but he that spreads himself out, does not enter in, and suffers from 
being so to say wedged in. See how Paul enters into this narrow way. He “keeps under” his “body” ( 1 Cor. 
ix. 27 ), so as to be able to enter. Therefore, in all his afflictions, he continued giving thanks unto God. 
Hast thou lost thy property? This hath lightened thee of the most of thy wideness. Hast thou fallen from 
glory? This is another sort of wideness. Hast thou been falsely accused? Have the things said against thee, 
of which thou art nowise conscious to thyself been believed? “Rejoice and leap for joy.” For “blessed are 
ye” (He says) “when men reproach you, and say all manner of evil against you, falsely, for My sake. 
Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward in Heaven.” ( Matt. v. 11, 12.) 


Why dost thou marvel, if thou art grieved, and wish to be set free from temptations? Paul wished to be set 
free, and oftentimes entreated God, and did not obtain. For the “thrice for this I besought the Lord,” is 
oftentimes; “and He said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee, for My strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” ( 2 Cor. xii. 8, 9.) By “weakness,” he here means “afflictions.” What then? When he heard this 
he received it thankfully, and says, “Wherefore I take pleasure in infirmities” ( 2 Cor. xii. 10 ); that is, lam 
pleased, I rest in my afflictions. For all things then let us give thanks, both for comfort, and for affliction. 
Let us not murmur: let us not be unthankful. “Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, naked also shall I 
depart.” ( Job i. 21.) Thou didst not come forth glorious, do not seek glory. Thou wast brought into life 
naked, not of money alone, but also of glory, and of honorable name. 


Consider how great evils have oftentimes arisen from wealth. For “It is easier” (it is said) “for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” ( Matt. xix. 24.) 
Seest thou to how many good things wealth is a hindrance, and dost thou seek to be rich? Dost thou not 
rejoice that the hindrance has been overthrown? So narrow is the way which leadeth into the Kingdom. So 
broad is wealth, and full of bulk and swelling out. Therefore He says, “Sell that thou hast” ( Matt. xix. 21 ), 


that that way may receive thee. Why dost thou yearn after wealth? For this cause He took it away from 
thee, that He might free thee from slavery. For true fathers also, when a son is corrupted by some 
mistress, and having given him much exhortation they do not persuade him to part from her, send the 
mistress into banishment. Such also is abundance of wealth. Because the Lord cares for us, and delivers 
us from the harm [which arises] therefrom, He takes away wealth from us. 


Let us not then think poverty an evil: sin is the only evil. For neither is wealth a good thing by itself: to be 
well-pleasing to God is the only good. Poverty then let us seek, this let us pursue: so shall we lay hold on 
heaven, so shall we attain to the other good things. Which may we all attain by the grace and 
lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father together with the Holy Ghost be glory, 
power, honor, now and ever and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXIV 


HEBREWS XIII. 17 


“Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves. For they watch for your souls, as they that 
must give account, that they may do it with joy, and not with grief, for this is unprofitable for you.” 


[1.] Anarchy is an evil, and the occasion of many calamities, and the source of disorder and confusion. For 
as, if thou take away the leader from a chorus, the chorus will not be in tune and in order; and if from a 
phalanx of an army thou remove the commander, the evolutions will no longer be made in time and order, 
and if from a ship thou take away the helmsman, thou wilt sink the vessel; so too if from a flock thou 
remove the shepherd, thou hast overthrown and destroyed all. 


Anarchy then is an evil, and a cause of ruin. But no less an evil also is the disobedience to rulers. For it 
comes again to the same. For a people not obeying a ruler, is like one which has none; and perhaps even 
worse. For in the former case they have at least an excuse for disorder, but no longer in the latter, but are 
punished. 


But perhaps some one will say, there is also a third evil, when the ruler is bad. I myself too know it, and no 
small evil it is, but even a far worse evil than anarchy. For it is better to be led by no one, than to be led by 
one who is evil. For the former indeed are oftentimes saved, and oftentimes are in peril, but the latter will 
be altogether in peril, being led into the pit [of destruction]. 


How then does Paul say, “Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves”? Having said 
above, “whose faith follow, considering the end of their conversation” ( c. ver. 7 ), he then said, “Obey 
them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves.” 


What then (you say), when he is wicked should we obey? 


Wicked? In what sense? If indeed in regard to Faith, flee and avoid him; not only if he be a man, but even 
if he be an angel come down from Heaven; but if in regard to life, be not over-curious. And this instance I 
do not allege from my own mind, but from the Divine Scripture. For hear Christ saying, “The Scribes and 
the Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat.” ( Matt. xxiii. 2.) Having previously spoken many fearful things 
concerning them, He then says, “They sit on Moses’ seat: all therefore whatsoever they tell you observe, 
do; but do not ye after their works.” ( Matt. xxiii. 2, 3.) They have (He means) the dignity of office, but are 
of unclean life. Do thou however attend, not to their life, but to their words. For as regards their 
characters, no one would be harmed [thereby]. How is this? Both because their characters are manifest to 
all, and also because though he were ten thousand times as wicked, he will never teach what is wicked. 
But as respects Faith, [the evil] is not manifest to all, and the wicked [ruler] will not shrink from teaching 
it. 


Moreover, “Judge not that ye be not judged” ( Matt. vii. 1 ) concerns life, not faith: surely what follows 
makes this plain. For “why” (He says) “beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but 
considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye?” ( Matt. vii. 3.) 


“All things therefore” (He says) “which they bid you observe, do ye” (now to “do” belongs to works not to 
Faith) “but do not ye after their works.” Seest thou that [the discourse] is not concerning doctrines, but 
concerning life and works? 


[2.] Paul however previously commended them, and then says, “Obey them that have the rule over you, 
and submit yourselves, for they watch for your souls, as they that shall give account.” 


Let those who rule also hear, and not only those who are under their rule; that as the subjects ought to be 
obedient, so also the rulers ought to be watchful and sober. What sayest thou? He watches; he imperils his 
own head; he is subject to the punishments of thy sins, and for thy sake is amenable to what is so fearful, 
and art thou slothful, and affectedly indifferent, and at ease? Therefore he says, “That they may do this 
with joy, and not with grief: for this is unprofitable for you.” 


Seest thou that the despised ruler ought not to avenge himself, but his great revenge is to weep and 
lament? For neither is it possible for the physician, despised by his patient, to avenge himself, but to weep 
and lament. But if [the ruler] lament (he means), God inflicts vengeance on thee. For if when we lament 
for our own sins we draw God to us, shall we not much rather [do this], when we lament for the arrogance 
and scornfulness of others? Seest thou that he does not suffer him to be led on to reproaches? Seest thou 
how great is his philosophy? He ought to lament who is despised, is trodden under foot, is spit upon. 


Be not confident because he does not avenge himself on thee, for lamenting is worse than any revenge. 
For when of himself he profits nothing by lamenting, he calls on the Lord: and as in the case of a teacher 
and nurse, when the child does not listen to him, one is called in who will treat him more severely, so also 
in this case. 


[3.] Oh! how great the danger! What should one say to those wretched men, who throw themselves upon 
so great an abyss of punishments? Thou hast to give account of all over whom thou rulest, women and 
children and men; into so great a fire dost thou put thy head. I marvel if any of the rulers can be saved, 
when in the face of such a threat, and of the present indifference, I see some still even running on, and 
casting themselves upon so great a burden of authority. 


For if they who are dragged by force have no refuge or defense, if they discharge duty ill and are 
negligent; since even Aaron was dragged by force, and yet was imperiled; and Moses again was imperiled, 
although he had oftentimes declined; and Saul having been entrusted with another kind of rule, after he 
had declined it, was in peril, because he managed it amiss; how much more they who take so great pains 
to obtain it, and cast themselves upon it? Such an one much more deprives himself of all excuse. For men 
ought to fear and to tremble, both because of conscience, and because of the burden of the office; and 
neither when dragged to it should they once for all decline, nor, when not dragged cast themselves upon 
it, but should even flee, foreseeing the greatness of the dignity; and when they have been seized, they 
ought again to show their godly fear. Let there be nothing out of measure. If thou hast perceived it 
beforehand, retire; convince thyself that thou art unworthy of the office. Again, if thou hast been seized, in 
like manner be thou reverential, always showing rightmindedness. 


[4.] Ver. 18. “Pray for us” (he says); “for we trust we have a good conscience among all, willing to live 
honestly.” 


Thou seest that he used these apologies, as writing to persons grieved with him, as to those who turned 
away, who were disposed as towards a transgressor, not enduring even to hear his name? Inasmuch then 
as he asked from those who hated him what all others ask from those who love them [their prayers for 
him], therefore he here introduces this; saying, “We trust that we have a good conscience.” For do not tell 
me of accusations; our conscience, he says, in nothing hurts us; nor are we conscious to ourselves that we 
have plotted against you. “For we trust,” he says, “that we have a good conscience among all,” not among 
the Gentiles only, but also among you. We have done nothing with deceitfulness, nothing with hypocrisy: 
for it was probable that these [calumnies] were reported respecting him. “For they have been informed 
concerning thee” (it is said) “that thou teachest apostasy.” ( Acts xxi. 21.) Not as an enemy, he means, nor 
as an adversary I write these things, but as a friend. And this he shows also by what follows. 


Ver. 19. “But I beseech you the rather to do this, that I may be restored to you the sooner.” His thus 
praying was [the act] of one who loved them greatly, and that not simply, but with all earnestness, that so, 
he says, I may come to you speedily. The earnest desire to come to them is [the mark] of one conscious to 
himself of nothing [wrong], also the entreating them to pray for him. 


Therefore having first asked their prayers, he then himself also prays for all good things on them. ( Ver. 20 
) “Now the God of peace,” he says (be ye not therefore at variance one with another), “that brought again 
from the earth the Shepherd of the sheep” (this is said concerning the resurrection) “the Great 
[Shepherd]” (another addition: here again he confirms to them even to the end, his discourse concerning 
the Resurrection) “through the blood of the everlasting covenant, our Lord Jesus Christ,” ( ver. 21 ) “make 
you perfect in every good work, to do His will, working in you that which is well-pleasing in His sight.” 


Again he bears high testimony to them. For that is made “perfect” which having a beginning is afterwards 
completed. And he prays for them which is the act of one who yearns for them. And while in the other 
Epistles, he prays in the prefaces, here he does it at the end. “Working in you,” he says, “that which is 
well-pleasing in His sight through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 


[5.] Ver. 22. “And I beseech you, brethren, suffer the word of exhortation, for indeed I have written a letter 
unto you in few words.” Seest thou that what he wrote to no one [else], he writes to them? For (he means) 
I do not even trouble you with long discourse. 


I suppose that they were not at all unfavorably disposed towards Timothy: wherefore he also put him 
forward. For ( ver. 23 ) “know ye,” he says, “that our brother Timothy is set at liberty, with whom, if he 
come shortly, I will see you.” “Set at liberty,” he says; from whence? I suppose he had been cast into 
prison: or if not this, that he was sent away from Athens. For this also is mentioned in the Acts. 
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Ver. 24, 25. “Salute all them that have the rule over you, and all the saints. They of Italy salute you. Grace 
be with you all. Amen.” 


[6.] Seest thou how he shows that virtue is born neither wholly from God, nor yet from ourselves alone? 
First by saying, “make you perfect in every good work”; Ye have virtue indeed, he means, but need to be 
made complete. What is “good work and word”? So as to have both life and doctrines right. “According to 
His will, working in you that which is well-pleasing in His sight.” 


“In His sight,” he says. For this is the highest virtue, to do that which is well-pleasing in the sight of God, 
as the Prophet also says, “And according to the cleanness of my hands in His eye-sight.” ( Ps. xviii. 24.) 


And having written thus much, he said this was little, in comparison with what he was going to say. As he 
says also in another place, “As I wrote to you in few words: whereby when ye read, ye may understand my 
knowledge in the mystery of Christ.” ( Eph. iii. 3, 4.) 


And observe his wisdom. He says not, “I beseech you, suffer the word of” admonition, but “the word of 
exhortation,” that is, of consolation, of encouragement. No one, he means, can be wearied at the length of 
what has been said (Did this then make them turn away from him? By no means: he does not indeed wish 
to express this): that is, even if ye be of little spirit, for it is the peculiarity of such persons not to endure a 
long discourse. 


“Know ye that our brother Timothy is set at liberty, with whom if he come shortly I will see you.” This is 
enough to persuade them to submit themselves, if he is ready to come with his disciple. 


“Salute them that have the rule over you, and all the saints.” See how he honored them, since he wrote to 
them instead of to those [their rulers]. 


“They of Italy salute you. Grace be with you all. Amen.” Which was for them all in common. 


But how does “Grace” come to be “with” us? If we do not do despite to the benefit, if we do not become 
indolent in regard to the Gift. And what is “the grace”? Remission of sins, Cleansing: this is “with” us. For 
who (he means) can keep the Grace despitefully, and not destroy it? For instance; He freely forgave thee 
thy sins. How then shall the “Grace be with” thee, whether it be the good favor or the effectual working of 
the Spirit ? If thou draw it to thee by good deeds. For the cause of all good things is this, the continual 
abiding with us of the “grace” of the Spirit. For this guides us to all [good things], just as when it flies 
away from us, it ruins us, and leaves us desolate. 


[7.] Let us not then drive it from us. For on ourselves depends, both its remaining, and its departing. For 
the one results, when we mind heavenly things; the other, when [we mind] the things of this life. “Which 
the world” (He says) “cannot receive because it seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him.” ( John xiv. 17.) 
Seest thou that a worldly soul cannot have Him? We need great earnestness that so there He may be held 
fast by us, so as to direct all our affairs, and do them in security, and in much peace. 


For as a ship sailing with favorable winds is neither to be hindered nor sunk, so long as it enjoys a 
prosperous and steady breeze, but also causes great admiration according to the march of its progress 
both to the mariners, and to the passengers, giving rest to the one, and not forcing them to toil on at their 
oars, and setting the others free from all fear, and giving them the most delightful view of her course; so 
too a soul strengthened by the Divine Spirit, is far above all the billows of this life, and more strongly than 
the ship, cuts the way bearing on to Heaven, since it is not sent along by wind, but has all the pure sails 
filled by the Paraclete Himself: and He casts out of our minds all that is slackened and relaxed. 


For as the wind if it fall upon a slackened sail, would have no effect; so neither does the Spirit endure to 
continue in a slack soul; but there is need of much tension, of much vehemence, so that our mind may be 
on fire, and our conduct under all circumstances on the stretch, and braced up. For instance when we 
pray, we ought to do it with much intentness, stretching forth the soul toward Heaven, not with cords, but 
with great earnestness. Again when we do works of mercy, we have need of intentness, lest by any means, 
thought for our household, and care for children, and anxiety about wife, and fear of poverty entering in, 
should slacken our sail. For if we put it on the stretch on all sides by the hope of the things to come, it 
receives well the energy of the Spirit ; and none of those perishable and wretched things will fall upon it, 
yea, and if any of them should fall, it does it no harm, but is quickly thrown back by the tightness, and is 
shaken off and fails down. 


Therefore we have need of much intentness. For we too are sailing over a great and wide sea, full of many 
monsters, and of many rocks, and bringing forth for us many storms, and from the midst of serene 
weather raising up a most violent tempest. It is necessary then if we would sail with ease, and without 
danger, to stretch the sails, that is, our determination: for this is sufficient for us. For Abraham also, when 
he had stretched forth his affections towards God and set before Him his fixed resolution, what else had 
he need of? Nothing: but “he believed God, and it was counted unto him for righteousness.” ( Gen. xv. 6.) 
But Faith [comes] of a sincere will. He offered up his son, and though he did not slay him, he received a 
recompense as if he had slain him, and though the work was not done the reward was given. 


Let our sails then be in good order, not grown old (for everything “that is decayed and waxen old is nigh 
to vanishing away” ) (c. viii. 13 ), not worn into holes, that so they may bear the energy of the Spirit. “For 
the natural man,” it is said, “receiveth not the things of the Spirit.” ( 1 Cor. ii. 14.) For as the webs of 
spiders could not receive a blast of wind, so neither will the soul devoted to this life, nor the natural man 
ever be able to receive the grace of the Spirit: for our reasonings differ nothing from them, preserving a 
connection in appearance only but destitute of all power. 


[8.] Our condition, however, is not such, if we are watchful: but whatever may fall upon [the Christian], he 
bears all, and is above all, stronger than any whirlpool. For suppose there be a spiritual man, and that 
innumerable calamities befall him, yet is he overcome by none of them. And what do I say? Let poverty 
come upon him, disease, insults, revilings, mockings, stripes, every sort of infliction, every sort of 
mocking, and slanders, and insults: yet, as though he were outside the world, and set free from the 
feelings of the body, so will he laugh all to scorn. 


And that my words are not mere boasting, I think many [such] exist even now; for instance, of those who 
have embraced the life of the desert. This however, you say, is nothing wonderful. But I say that of those 
also who live in cities, there are such men unsuspected. If thou wish however, I shall be able to exhibit 
some among those of old. And that thou mayest learn, consider Paul, I pray thee. What is there fearful 
that he did not suffer, and that he did not submit to? But he bore all nobly. Let us imitate him, for so shall 
we be able to land in the tranquil havens with much merchandise. 


Let us then stretch our mind towards Heaven, let us be held fast by that desire, let us clothe ourselves 
with spiritual fire, let us gird ourselves with its flame. No man who bears flame fears those who meet him; 
be it wild beast, be it man, be it snares innumerable, so long as he is armed with fire, all things stand out 
of his way, all things retire. The flame is intolerable, the fire cannot be endured, it consumes all. 


With this fire let us clothe ourselves, offering up glory to our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father, 
together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, honor, now and ever and world without end. Amen. 


Thanks be to God. 
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Book I 


CHAPTER I 


THE PLAN OF THE WORK 


1. It is my purpose to write an account of the successions of the holy apostles, as well as of the times 
which have elapsed from the days of our Saviour to our own; and to relate the many important events 
which are said to have occurred in the history of the Church; and to mention those who have governed 
and presided over the Church in the most prominent parishes, and those who in each generation have 
proclaimed the divine word either orally or in writing. 


2. It is my purpose also to give the names and number and times of those who through love of innovation 
have run into the greatest errors, and, proclaiming themselves discoverers of knowledge falsely so-called 
have like fierce wolves unmercifully devastated the flock of Christ. 


3. It is my intention, moreover, to recount the misfortunes which immediately came upon the whole Jewish 
nation in consequence of their plots against our Saviour, and to record the ways and the times in which 
the divine word has been attacked by the Gentiles, and to describe the character of those who at various 
periods have contended for it in the face of blood and of tortures, as well as the confessions which have 
been made in our own days, and finally the gracious and kindly succor which our Saviour has afforded 
them all. Since I propose to write of all these things I shall commence my work with the beginning of the 
dispensation of our Saviour and Lord Jesus Christ. 


4. But at the outset I must crave for my work the indulgence of the wise, for I confess that it is beyond my 
power to produce a perfect and complete history, and since I am the first to enter upon the subject, I am 
attempting to traverse as it were a lonely and untrodden path. I pray that I may have God as my guide and 
the power of the Lord as my aid, since I am unable to find even the bare footsteps of those who have 
traveled the way before me, except in brief fragments, in which some in one way, others in another, have 
transmitted to us particular accounts of the times in which they lived. From afar they raise their voices 
like torches, and they cry out, as from some lofty and conspicuous watch-tower, admonishing us where to 
walk and how to direct the course of our work steadily and safely. 


5. Having gathered therefore from the matters mentioned here and there by them whatever we consider 
important for the present work, and having plucked like flowers from a meadow the appropriate passages 
from ancient writers, we shall endeavor to embody the whole in an historical narrative, content if we 
preserve the memory of the successions of the apostles of our Saviour; if not indeed of all, yet of the most 
renowned of them in those churches which are the most noted, and which even to the present time are 
held in honor. 


6. This work seems to me of especial importance because I know of no ecclesiastical writer who has 
devoted himself to this subject; and I hope that it will appear most useful to those who are fond of 
historical research. 


7. | have already given an epitome of these things in the Chronological Canons which I have composed, 
but notwithstanding that, I have undertaken in the present work to write as full an account of them as I 
am able. 


8. My work will begin, as I have said, with the dispensation of the Saviour Christ,—which is loftier and 
greater than human conception,—and with a discussion of his divinity ; 


9. for it is necessary, inasmuch as we derive even our name from Christ, for one who proposes to write a 
history of the Church to begin with the very origin of Christ’s dispensation, a dispensation more divine 
than many think. 


CHAPTER II 


SUMMARY VIEW OF THE PRE-EXISTENCE AND DIVINITY OF OUR SAVIOUR AND LORD JESUS CHRIST 


1. Since in Christ there is a twofold nature, and the one—in so far as he is thought of as God—resembles 
the head of the body, while the other may be compared with the feet,—in so far as he, for the sake of our 
salvation, put on human nature with the same passions as our own,—the following work will be complete 
only if we begin with the chief and lordliest events of all his history. In this way will the antiquity and 
divinity of Christianity be shown to those who suppose it of recent and foreign origin, and imagine that it 


appeared only yesterday. 


2. No language is sufficient to express the origin and the worth, the being and the nature of Christ. 
Wherefore also the divine Spirit says in the prophecies, “Who shall declare his generation?” For none 
knoweth the Father except the Son, neither can any one know the Son adequately except the Father alone 
who hath begotten him. 


3. For who beside the Father could clearly understand the Light which was before the world, the 
intellectual and essential Wisdom which existed before the ages, the living Word which was in the 
beginning with the Father and which was God, the first and only begotten of God which was before every 
creature and creation visible and invisible, the commander-in-chief of the rational and immortal host of 
heaven, the messenger of the great counsel, the executor of the Father’s unspoken will, the creator, with 
the Father, of all things, the second cause of the universe after the Father, the true and only-begotten Son 
of God, the Lord and God and King of all created things, the one who has received dominion and power, 
with divinity itself, and with might and honor from the Father; as it is said in regard to him in the mystical 
passages of Scripture which speak of his divinity: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” “All things were made by him; and without him was not anything made.” 


4. This, too, the great Moses teaches, when, as the most ancient of all the prophets, he describes under 
the influence of the divine Spirit the creation and arrangement of the universe. He declares that the 
maker of the world and the creator of all things yielded to Christ himself, and to none other than his own 
clearly divine and first-born Word, the making of inferior things, and communed with him respecting the 
creation of man. “For,” says he, “God said, Let us make man in our image and in our likeness.” 


5. And another of the prophets confirms this, speaking of God in his hymns as follows: “He spake and they 
were made; he commanded and they were created.” He here introduces the Father and Maker as Ruler of 
all, commanding with a kingly nod, and second to him the divine Word, none other than the one who is 
proclaimed by us, as carrying out the Father’s commands. 


6. All that are said to have excelled in righteousness and piety since the creation of man, the great servant 
Moses and before him in the first place Abraham and his children, and as many righteous men and 
prophets as afterward appeared, have contemplated him with the pure eyes of the mind, and have 
recognized him and offered to him the worship which is due him as Son of God. 


7. But he, by no means neglectful of the reverence due to the Father, was appointed to teach the 
knowledge of the Father to them all. For instance, the Lord God, it is said, appeared as a common man to 
Abraham while he was sitting at the oak of Mambre. And he, immediately falling down, although he saw a 
man with his eyes, nevertheless worshiped him as God, and sacrificed to him as Lord, and confessed that 
he was not ignorant of his identity when he uttered the words, “Lord, the judge of all the earth, wilt thou 
not execute righteous judgment?” 


8. For if it is unreasonable to suppose that the unbegotten and immutable essence of the almighty God 
was changed into the form of man or that it deceived the eyes of the beholders with the appearance of 
some created thing, and if it is unreasonable to suppose, on the other hand, that the Scripture should 
falsely invent such things, when the God and Lord who judgeth all the earth and executeth judgment is 
seen in the form of a man, who else can be called, if it be not lawful to call him the first cause of all things, 
than his only pre-existent Word? Concerning whom it is said in the Psalms, “He sent his Word and healed 
them, and delivered them from their destructions.” 


9. Moses most clearly proclaims him second Lord after the Father, when he says, “The Lord rained upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord.” The divine Scripture also calls him God, when he 
appeared again to Jacob in the form of a man, and said to Jacob, “Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, 
but Israel shall be thy name, because thou hast prevailed with God.” Wherefore also Jacob called the 
name of that place “Vision of God,” saying, “For I have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.” 


10. Nor is it admissible to suppose that the theophanies recorded were appearances of subordinate angels 
and ministers of God, for whenever any of these appeared to men, the Scripture does not conceal the fact, 
but calls them by name not God nor Lord, but angels, as it is easy to prove by numberless testimonies. 


11. Joshua, also, the successor of Moses, calls him, as leader of the heavenly angels and archangels and of 
the supramundane powers, and as lieutenant of the Father, entrusted with the second rank of sovereignty 
and rule over all, “captain of the host of the Lord,” although he saw him not otherwise than again in the 
form and appearance of a man. For it is written: 


12. “And it came to pass when Joshua was at Jericho that he looked and saw a man standing over against 
him with his sword drawn in his hand, and Joshua went unto him and said, Art thou for us or for our 
adversaries? And he said unto him, As captain of the host of the Lord am I now come. And Joshua fell on 
his face to the earth and said unto him, Lord, what dost thou command thy servant? and the captain of the 
Lord said unto Joshua, Loose thy shoe from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy.” 
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13. You will perceive also from the same words that this was no other than he who talked with Moses. For 
the Scripture says in the same words and with reference to the same one, “When the Lord saw that he 
drew near to see, the Lord called to him out of the bush and said, Moses, Moses. And he said, What is it? 
And he said, Draw not nigh hither; loose thy shoe from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground. And he said unto him, Iam the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob.” 


14. And that there is a certain substance which lived and subsisted before the world, and which 
ministered unto the Father and God of the universe for the formation of all created things, and which is 
called the Word of God and Wisdom, we may learn, to quote other proofs in addition to those already 
cited, from the mouth of Wisdom herself, who reveals most clearly through Solomon the following 
mysteries concerning herself: “I, Wisdom, have dwelt with prudence and knowledge, and I have invoked 
understanding. Through me kings reign, and princes ordain righteousness. Through me the great are 
magnified, and through me sovereigns rule the earth.” 


15. To which she adds: “The Lord created me in the beginning of his ways, for his works; before the world 
he established me, in the beginning, before he made the earth, before he made the depths, before the 
mountains were settled, before all hills he begat me. When he prepared the heavens I was present with 
him, and when he established the fountains of the region under heaven I was with him, disposing. I was 
the one in whom he delighted; daily I rejoiced before him at all times when he was rejoicing at having 
completed the world.” 


16. That the divine Word, therefore, pre-existed and appeared to some, if not to all, has thus been briefly 
shown by us. 


17. But why the Gospel was not preached in ancient times to all men and to all nations, as it is now, will 
appear from the following considerations. The life of the ancients was not of such a kind as to permit them 
to receive the all-wise and all-virtuous teaching of Christ. 


18. For immediately in the beginning, after his original life of blessedness, the first man despised the 
command of God, and fell into this mortal and perishable state, and exchanged his former divinely 
inspired luxury for this curse-laden earth. His descendants having filled our earth, showed themselves 
much worse, with the exception of one here and there, and entered upon a certain brutal and 
insupportable mode of life. 


19. They thought neither of city nor state, neither of arts nor sciences. They were ignorant even of the 
name of laws and of justice, of virtue and of philosophy. As nomads, they passed their lives in deserts, like 
wild and fierce beasts, destroying, by an excess of voluntary wickedness, the natural reason of man, and 
the seeds of thought and of culture implanted in the human soul. They gave themselves wholly over to all 
kinds of profanity, now seducing one another, now slaying one another, now eating human flesh, and now 
daring to wage war with the Gods and to undertake those battles of the giants celebrated by all; now 
planning to fortify earth against heaven, and in the madness of ungoverned pride to prepare an attack 
upon the very God of all. 


20. On account of these things, when they conducted themselves thus, the all-seeing God sent down upon 
them floods and conflagrations as upon a wild forest spread over the whole earth. He cut them down with 
continuous famines and plagues, with wars, and with thunderbolts from heaven, as if to check some 
terrible and obstinate disease of souls with more severe punishments. 


21. Then, when the excess of wickedness had overwhelmed nearly all the race, like a deep fit of 
drunkenness, beclouding and darkening the minds of men, the first-born and first-created wisdom of God, 
the pre-existent Word himself, induced by his exceeding love for man, appeared to his servants, now in the 
form of angels, and again to one and another of those ancients who enjoyed the favor of God, in his own 
person as the saving power of God, not otherwise, however, than in the shape of man, because it was 
impossible to appear in any other way. 


22. And as by them the seeds of piety were sown among a multitude of men and the whole nation, 
descended from the Hebrews, devoted themselves persistently to the worship of God, he imparted to them 
through the prophet Moses, as to multitudes still corrupted by their ancient practices, images and 
symbols of a certain mystic Sabbath and of circumcision, and elements of other spiritual principles, but he 
did not grant them a complete knowledge of the mysteries themselves. 


23. But when their law became celebrated, and, like a sweet odor, was diffused among all men, as a result 
of their influence the dispositions of the majority of the heathen were softened by the lawgivers and 
philosophers who arose on every side, and their wild and savage brutality was changed into mildness, so 
that they enjoyed deep peace, friendship, and social intercourse. Then, finally, at the time of the origin of 
the Roman Empire, there appeared again to all men and nations throughout the world, who had been, as 
it were, previously assisted, and were now fitted to receive the knowledge of the Father, that same 
teacher of virtue, the minister of the Father in all good things, the divine and heavenly Word of God, in a 
human body not at all differing in substance from our own. He did and suffered the things which had been 


prophesied. For it had been foretold that one who was at the same time man and God should come and 
dwell in the world, should perform wonderful works, and should show himself a teacher to all nations of 
the piety of the Father. The marvelous nature of his birth, and his new teaching, and his wonderful works 
had also been foretold; so likewise the manner of his death, his resurrection from the dead, and, finally, 
his divine ascension into heaven. 


24. For instance, Daniel the prophet, under the influence of the divine Spirit, seeing his kingdom at the 
end of time, was inspired thus to describe the divine vision in language fitted to human comprehension: 
“For I beheld,” he says, “until thrones were placed, and the Ancient of Days did sit, whose garment was 
white as snow and the hair of his head like pure wool; his throne was a flame of fire and his wheels 
burning fire. A river of fire flowed before him. Thousand thousands ministered unto him, and ten thousand 
times ten thousand stood before him. He appointed judgment, and the books were opened.” 


25. And again, “I saw,” says he, “and behold, one like the Son of man came with the clouds of heaven, and 
he hastened unto the Ancient of Days and was brought into his presence, and there was given him the 
dominion and the glory and the kingdom; and all peoples, tribes, and tongues serve him. His dominion is 
an everlasting dominion which shall not pass away, and his kingdom shall not be destroyed.” 


26. It is clear that these words can refer to no one else than to our Saviour, the God Word who was in the 
beginning with God, and who was called the Son of man because of his final appearance in the flesh. 


27. But since we have collected in separate books the selections from the prophets which relate to our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and have arranged in a more logical form those things which have been revealed 
concerning him, what has been said will suffice for the present. 


CHAPTER III 


THE NAME JESUS AND ALSO THE NAME CHRIST WERE KNOWN FROM THE BEGINNING, AND WERE HONORED BY 
THE INSPIRED PROPHETS 


1. It is now the proper place to show that the very name Jesus and also the name Christ were honored by 
the ancient prophets beloved of God. 


2. Moses was the first to make known the name of Christ as a name especially august and glorious. When 
he delivered types and symbols of heavenly things, and mysterious images, in accordance with the oracle 
which said to him, “Look that thou make all things according to the pattern which was shown thee in the 
mount,” he consecrated a man high priest of God, in so far as that was possible, and him he called Christ. 
And thus to this dignity of the high priesthood, which in his opinion surpassed the most honorable position 
among men, he attached for the sake of honor and glory the name of Christ. 


3. He knew so well that in Christ was something divine. And the same one foreseeing, under the influence 
of the divine Spirit, the name Jesus, dignified it also with a certain distinguished privilege. For the name 
of Jesus, which had never been uttered among men before the time of Moses, he applied first and only to 
the one who he knew would receive after his death, again as a type and symbol, the supreme command. 


4. His successor, therefore, who had not hitherto borne the name Jesus, but had been called by another 
name, Auses, which had been given him by his parents, he now called Jesus, bestowing the name upon 
him as a gift of honor, far greater than any kingly diadem. For Jesus himself, the son of Nave, bore a 
resemblance to our Saviour in the fact that he alone, after Moses and after the completion of the 
symbolical worship which had been transmitted by him, succeeded to the government of the true and pure 
religion. 


5. Thus Moses bestowed the name of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, as a mark of the highest honor, upon the 
two men who in his time surpassed all the rest of the people in virtue and glory; namely, upon the high 
priest and upon his own successor in the government. 


6. And the prophets that came after also clearly foretold Christ by name, predicting at the same time the 
plots which the Jewish people would form against him, and the calling of the nations through him. 
Jeremiah, for instance, speaks as follows: “The Spirit before our face, Christ the Lord, was taken in their 
destructions; of whom we said, under his shadow we shall live among the nations.” And David, in 
perplexity, says, “Why did the nations rage and the people imagine vain things? The kings of the earth set 
themselves in array, and the rulers were gathered together against the Lord and against his Christ”; to 
which he adds, in the person of Christ himself, “The Lord said unto me, Thou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten thee. Ask of me, and I will give thee the nations for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for thy possession.” 


7. And not only those who were honored with the high priesthood, and who for the sake of the symbol 
were anointed with especially prepared oil, were adorned with the name of Christ among the Hebrews, 
but also the kings whom the prophets anointed under the influence of the divine Spirit, and thus 
constituted, as it were, typical Christs. For they also bore in their own persons types of the royal and 


sovereign power of the true and only Christ, the divine Word who ruleth over all. 


8. And we have been told also that certain of the prophets themselves became, by the act of anointing, 
Christs in type, so that all these have reference to the true Christ, the divinely inspired and heavenly 
Word, who is the only high priest of all, and the only King of every creature, and the Father’s only 
supreme prophet of prophets. 


9. And a proof of this is that no one of those who were of old symbolically anointed, whether priests, or 
kings, or prophets, possessed so great a power of inspired virtue as was exhibited by our Saviour and 
Lord Jesus, the true and only Christ. 


10. None of them at least, however superior in dignity and honor they may have been for many 
generations among their own people, ever gave to their followers the name of Christians from their own 
typical name of Christ. Neither was divine honor ever rendered to any one of them by their subjects; nor 
after their death was the disposition of their followers such that they were ready to die for the one whom 
they honored. And never did so great a commotion arise among all the nations of the earth in respect to 
any one of that age; for the mere symbol could not act with such power among them as the truth itself 
which was exhibited by our Saviour. 


11. He, although he received no symbols and types of high priesthood from any one, although he was not 
born of a race of priests, although he was not elevated to a kingdom by military guards, although he was 
not a prophet like those of old, although he obtained no honor nor pre-eminence among the Jews, 
nevertheless was adorned by the Father with all, if not with the symbols, yet with the truth itself. 


12. And therefore, although he did not possess like honors with those whom we have mentioned, he is 
called Christ more than all of them. And as himself the true and only Christ of God, he has filled the whole 
earth with the truly august and sacred name of Christians, committing to his followers no longer types 
and images, but the uncovered virtues themselves, and a heavenly life in the very doctrines of truth. 


13. And he was not anointed with oil prepared from material substances, but, as befits divinity, with the 
divine Spirit himself, by participation in the unbegotten deity of the Father. And this is taught also again 
by Isaiah, who exclaims, as if in the person of Christ himself, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; therefore 
hath he anointed me. He hath sent me to preach the Gospel to the poor, to proclaim deliverance to 
captives, and recovery of sight to the blind.” 


14. And not only Isaiah, but also David addresses him, saying, “Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever. A 
scepter of equity is the scepter of thy kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness and hast hated iniquity. 
Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” Here the Scripture 
calls him God in the first verse, in the second it honors him with a royal scepter. 


15. Then a little farther on, after the divine and royal power, it represents him in the third place as having 
become Christ, being anointed not with oil made of material substances, but with the divine oil of 
gladness. It thus indicates his especial honor, far superior to and different from that of those who, as 
types, were of old anointed in a more material way. 


16. And elsewhere the same writer speaks of him as follows: “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my 
right hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool”; and, “Out of the womb, before the morning star, have 
I begotten thee. The Lord hath sworn and he will not repent. Thou art a priest forever after the order of 
Melchizedec.” 


17. But this Melchizedec is introduced in the Holy Scriptures as a priest of the most high God, not 
consecrated by any anointing oil, especially prepared, and not even belonging by descent to the 
priesthood of the Jews. Wherefore after his order, but not after the order of the others, who received 
symbols and types, was our Saviour proclaimed, with an appeal to an oath, Christ and priest. 


18. History, therefore, does not relate that he was anointed corporeally by the Jews, nor that he belonged 
to the lineage of priests, but that he came into existence from God himself before the morning star, that is 
before the organization of the world, and that he obtained an immortal and undecaying priesthood for 
eternal ages. 


19. But it is a great and convincing proof of his incorporeal and divine unction that he alone of all those 
who have ever existed is even to the present day called Christ by all men throughout the world, and is 
confessed and witnessed to under this name, and is commemorated both by Greeks and Barbarians and 
even to this day is honored as a King by his followers throughout the world, and is admired as more than a 
prophet, and is glorified as the true and only high priest of God. And besides all this, as the pre-existent 
Word of God, called into being before all ages, he has received august honor from the Father, and is 
worshiped as God. 


20. But most wonderful of all is the fact that we who have consecrated ourselves to him, honor him not 
only with our voices and with the sound of words, but also with complete elevation of soul, so that we 
choose to give testimony unto him rather than to preserve our own lives. 


21.1 have of necessity prefaced my history with these matters in order that no one, judging from the date 
of his incarnation, may think that our Saviour and Lord Jesus, the Christ, has but recently come into 
being. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE RELIGION PROCLAIMED BY HIM TO ALL NATIONS WAS NEITHER NEW NOR STRANGE 


1. But that no one may suppose that his doctrine is new and strange, as if it were framed by a man of 
recent origin, differing in no respect from other men, let us now briefly consider this point also. 


2. It is admitted that when in recent times the appearance of our Saviour Jesus Christ had become known 
to all men there immediately made its appearance a new nation; a nation confessedly not small, and not 
dwelling in some corner of the earth, but the most numerous and pious of all nations, indestructible and 
unconquerable, because it always receives assistance from God. This nation, thus suddenly appearing at 
the time appointed by the inscrutable counsel of God, is the one which has been honored by all with the 
name of Christ. 


3. One of the prophets, when he saw beforehand with the eye of the Divine Spirit that which was to be, 
was so astonished at it that he cried out, “Who hath heard of such things, and who hath spoken thus? 
Hath the earth brought forth in one day, and hath a nation been born at once?” And the same prophet 
gives a hint also of the name by which the nation was to be called, when he says, “Those that serve me 
shall be called by a new name, which shall be blessed upon the earth.” 


4. But although it is clear that we are new and that this new name of Christians has really but recently 
been known among all nations, nevertheless our life and our conduct, with our doctrines of religion, have 
not been lately invented by us, but from the first creation of man, so to speak, have been established by 
the natural understanding of divinely favored men of old. That this is so we shall show in the following 
way. 


5. That the Hebrew nation is not new, but is universally honored on account of its antiquity, is known to 
all. The books and writings of this people contain accounts of ancient men, rare indeed and few in 
number, but nevertheless distinguished for piety and righteousness and every other virtue. Of these, some 
excellent men lived before the flood, others of the sons and descendants of Noah lived after it, among 
them Abraham, whom the Hebrews celebrate as their own founder and forefather. 


6. If any one should assert that all those who have enjoyed the testimony of righteousness, from Abraham 
himself back to the first man, were Christians in fact if not in name, he would not go beyond the truth. 


7. For that which the name indicates, that the Christian man, through the knowledge and the teaching of 
Christ, is distinguished for temperance and righteousness, for patience in life and manly virtue, and for a 
profession of piety toward the one and only God over all—all that was zealously practiced by them not less 
than by us. 


8. They did not care about circumcision of the body, neither do we. They did not care about observing 
Sabbaths, nor do we. They did not avoid certain kinds of food, neither did they regard the other 
distinctions which Moses first delivered to their posterity to be observed as symbols; nor do Christians of 
the present day do such things. But they also clearly knew the very Christ of God; for it has already been 
shown that he appeared unto Abraham, that he imparted revelations to Isaac, that he talked with Jacob, 
that he held converse with Moses and with the prophets that came after. 


9. Hence you will find those divinely favored men honored with the name of Christ, according to the 
passage which says of them, “Touch not my Christs, and do my prophets no harm.” 


10. So that it is clearly necessary to consider that religion, which has lately been preached to all nations 
through the teaching of Christ, the first and most ancient of all religions, and the one discovered by those 
divinely favored men in the age of Abraham. 


11. If it is said that Abraham, a long time afterward, was given the command of circumcision, we reply 
that nevertheless before this it was declared that he had received the testimony of righteousness through 
faith; as the divine word says, “Abraham believed in God, and it was counted unto him for righteousness.” 


12. And indeed unto Abraham, who was thus before his circumcision a justified man, there was given by 
God, who revealed himself unto him (but this was Christ himself, the word of God), a prophecy in regard 
to those who in coming ages should be justified in the same way as he. The prophecy was in the following 
words: “And in thee shall all the tribes of the earth be blessed.” And again, “He shall become a nation 
great and numerous; and in him shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 


13. It is permissible to understand this as fulfilled in us. For he, having renounced the superstition of his 
fathers, and the former error of his life, and having confessed the one God over all, and having worshiped 


him with deeds of virtue, and not with the service of the law which was afterward given by Moses, was 
justified by faith in Christ, the Word of God, who appeared unto him. To him, then, who was a man of this 
character, it was said that all the tribes and all the nations of the earth should be blessed in him. 


14. But that very religion of Abraham has reappeared at the present time, practiced in deeds, more 
efficacious than words, by Christians alone throughout the world. 


15. What then should prevent the confession that we who are of Christ practice one and the same mode of 
life and have one and the same religion as those divinely favored men of old? Whence it is evident that the 
perfect religion committed to us by the teaching of Christ is not new and strange, but, if the truth must be 
spoken, it is the first and the true religion. This may suffice for this subject. 


CHAPTER V 
THE TIME OF HIS APPEARANCE AMONG MEN 


1. And now, after this necessary introduction to our proposed history of the Church, we can enter, so to 
speak, upon our journey, beginning with the appearance of our Saviour in the flesh. And we invoke God, 
the Father of the Word, and him, of whom we have been speaking, Jesus Christ himself our Saviour and 
Lord, the heavenly Word of God, as our aid and fellow-laborer in the narration of the truth. 


2. It was in the forty-second year of the reign of Augustus and the twenty-eighth after the subjugation of 
Egypt and the death of Antony and Cleopatra, with whom the dynasty of the Ptolemies in Egypt came to 
an end, that our Saviour and Lord Jesus Christ was born in Bethlehem of Judea, according to the 
prophecies which had been uttered concerning him. His birth took place during the first census, while 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria. 


3. Flavius Josephus, the most celebrated of Hebrew historians, also mentions this census, which was taken 
during Cyrenius’ term of office. In the same connection he gives an account of the uprising of the 
Galileans, which took place at that time, of which also Luke, among our writers, has made mention in the 
Acts, in the following words: “After this man rose up Judas of Galilee in the days of the taxing, and drew 
away a multitude after him: he also perished; and all, even as many as obeyed him, were dispersed.” 


4. The above-mentioned author, in the eighteenth book of his Antiquities, in agreement with these words, 
adds the following, which we quote exactly: “Cyrenius, a member of the senate, one who had held other 
offices and had passed through them all to the consulship, a man also of great dignity in other respects, 
came to Syria with a small retinue, being sent by Caesar to be a judge of the nation and to make an 
assessment of their property.” 


5. And after a little he says: “But Judas, a Gaulonite, from a city called Gamala, taking with him 
Sadduchus, a Pharisee, urged the people to revolt, both of them saying that the taxation meant nothing 
else than downright slavery, and exhorting the nation to defend their liberty.” 


6. And in the second book of his History of the Jewish War, he writes as follows concerning the same man: 
“At this time a certain Galilean, whose name was Judas, persuaded his countrymen to revolt, declaring 
that they were cowards if they submitted to pay tribute to the Romans, and if they endured, besides God, 
masters who were mortal.” These things are recorded by Josephus. 


CHAPTER VI 


ABOUT THE TIME OF CHRIST, IN ACCORDANCE WITH PROPHECY, THE RULERS WHO HAD GOVERNED THE JEWISH 
NATION IN REGULAR SUCCESSION FROM THE DAYS OF ANTIQUITY CAME TO AN END, AND HEROD, THE FIRST 
FOREIGNER, BECAME KING 


1. When Herod, the first ruler of foreign blood, became King, the prophecy of Moses received its 
fulfillment, according to which there should “not be wanting a prince of Judah, nor a ruler from his loins, 
until he come for whom it is reserved.” The latter, he also shows, was to be the expectation of the nations. 


2. This prediction remained unfulfilled so long as it was permitted them to live under rulers from their 
own nation, that is, from the time of Moses to the reign of Augustus. Under the latter, Herod, the first 
foreigner, was given the Kingdom of the Jews by the Romans. As Josephus relates, he was an Idumean on 
his father’s side and an Arabian on his mother’s. But Africanus, who was also no common writer, says that 
they who were more accurately informed about him report that he was a son of Antipater, and that the 
latter was the son of a certain Herod of Ascalon, one of the so-called servants of the temple of Apollo. 


3. This Antipater, having been taken a prisoner while a boy by Idumean robbers, lived with them, because 
his father, being a poor man, was unable to pay a ransom for him. Growing up in their practices he was 
afterward befriended by Hyrcanus, the high priest of the Jews. A son of his was that Herod who lived in 
the times of our Saviour. 


4. When the Kingdom of the Jews had devolved upon such a man the expectation of the nations was, 
according to prophecy, already at the door. For with him their princes and governors, who had ruled in 
regular succession from the time of Moses came to an end. 


5. Before their captivity and their transportation to Babylon they were ruled by Saul first and then by 
David, and before the kings leaders governed them who were called Judges, and who came after Moses 
and his successor Jesus. 


6. After their return from Babylon they continued to have without interruption an aristocratic form of 
government, with an oligarchy. For the priests had the direction of affairs until Pompey, the Roman 
general, took Jerusalem by force, and defiled the holy places by entering the very innermost sanctuary of 
the temple. Aristobulus, who, by the right of ancient succession, had been up to that time both king and 
high priest, he sent with his children in chains to Rome; and gave to Hyrcanus, brother of Aristobulus, the 
high priesthood, while the whole nation of the Jews was made tributary to the Romans from that time. 


7. But Hyrcanus, who was the last of the regular line of high priests, was very soon afterward taken 
prisoner by the Parthians, and Herod, the first foreigner, as I have already said, was made King of the 
Jewish nation by the Roman senate and by Augustus. 


8. Under him Christ appeared in bodily shape, and the expected Salvation of the nations and their calling 
followed in accordance with prophecy. From this time the princes and rulers of Judah, I mean of the 
Jewish nation, came to an end, and as a natural consequence the order of the high priesthood, which from 
ancient times had proceeded regularly in closest succession from generation to generation, was 
immediately thrown into confusion. 


9. Of these things Josephus is also a witness, who shows that when Herod was made King by the Romans 
he no longer appointed the high priests from the ancient line, but gave the honor to certain obscure 
persons. A course similar to that of Herod in the appointment of the priests was pursued by his son 
Archelaus, and after him by the Romans, who took the government into their own hands. 


10. The same writer shows that Herod was the first that locked up the sacred garment of the high priest 
under his own seal and refused to permit the high priests to keep it for themselves. The same course was 
followed by Archelaus after him, and after Archelaus by the Romans. 


11. These things have been recorded by us in order to show that another prophecy has been fulfilled in 
the appearance of our Saviour Jesus Christ. For the Scripture, in the book of Daniel, having expressly 
mentioned a certain number of weeks until the coming of Christ, of which we have treated in other books, 
most clearly prophesies, that after the completion of those weeks the unction among the Jews should 
totally perish. And this, it has been clearly shown, was fulfilled at the time of the birth of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. This has been necessarily premised by us as a proof of the correctness of the time. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE ALLEGED DISCREPANCY IN THE GOSPELS IN REGARD TO THE GENEALOGY OF CHRIST 


1. Matthew and Luke in their gospels have given us the genealogy of Christ differently, and many suppose 
that they are at variance with one another. Since as a consequence every believer, in ignorance of the 
truth, has been zealous to invent some explanation which shall harmonize the two passages, permit us to 
subjoin the account of the matter which has come down to us, and which is given by Africanus, who was 
mentioned by us just above, in his epistle to Aristides, where he discusses the harmony of the gospel 
genealogies. After refuting the opinions of others as forced and deceptive, he give the account which he 
had received from tradition in these words: 


2. “For whereas the names of the generations were reckoned in Israel either according to nature or 
according to law;—according to nature by the succession of legitimate offspring, and according to law 
whenever another raised up a child to the name of a brother dying childless; for because a clear hope of 
resurrection was not yet given they had a representation of the future promise by a kind of mortal 
resurrection, in order that the name of the one deceased might be perpetuated;— 


3. whereas then some of those who are inserted in this genealogical table succeeded by natural descent, 
the son to the father, while others, though born of one father, were ascribed by name to another, mention 
was made of both of those who were progenitors in fact and of those who were so only in name. 


4. Thus neither of the gospels is in error, for one reckons by nature, the other by law. For the line of 
descent from Solomon and that from Nathan were so involved, the one with the other, by the raising up of 
children to the childless and by second marriages, that the same persons are justly considered to belong 
at one time to one, at another time to another; that is, at one time to the reputed fathers, at another to the 
actual fathers. So that both these accounts are strictly true and come down to Joseph with considerable 
intricacy indeed, yet quite accurately. 


5. But in order that what I have said may be made clear I shall explain the interchange of the generations. 
If we reckon the generations from David through Solomon, the third from the end is found to be Matthan, 
who begat Jacob the father of Joseph. But if, with Luke, we reckon them from Nathan the son of David, in 
like manner the third from the end is Melchi, whose son Eli was the father of Joseph. For Joseph was the 
son of Eli, the son of Melchi. 


6. Joseph therefore being the object proposed to us, it must be shown how it is that each is recorded to be 
his father, both Jacob, who derived his descent from Solomon, and Eli, who derived his from Nathan; first 
how it is that these two, Jacob and Eli, were brothers, and then how it is that their fathers, Matthan and 
Melchi, although of different families, are declared to be grandfathers of Joseph. 


7. Matthan and Melchi having married in succession the same woman, begat children who were uterine 
brothers, for the law did not prohibit a widow, whether such by divorce or by the death of her husband, 
from marrying another. 


8. By Estha then (for this was the woman’s name according to tradition) Matthan, a descendant of 
Solomon, first begat Jacob. And when Matthan was dead, Melchi, who traced his descent back to Nathan, 
being of the same tribe but of another family, married her as before said, and begat a son Eli. 


9. Thus we shall find the two, Jacob and Eli, although belonging to different families, yet brethren by the 
same mother. Of these the one, Jacob, when his brother Eli had died childless, took the latter’s wife and 
begat by her a son Joseph, his own son by nature and in accordance with reason. Wherefore also it is 
written: Jacob begat Joseph.’ But according to law he was the son of Eli, for Jacob, being the brother of 
the latter, raised up seed to him. 


10. Hence the genealogy traced through him will not be rendered void, which the evangelist Matthew in 
his enumeration gives thus: Jacob begat Joseph.’ But Luke, on the other hand, says: Who was the son, as 
was supposed’ (for this he also adds), of Joseph, the son of Eli, the son of Melchi’; for he could not more 
clearly express the generation according to law. And the expression he begat’ he has omitted in his 
genealogical table up to the end, tracing the genealogy back to Adam the son of God. This interpretation 
is neither incapable of proof nor is it an idle conjecture. 


11. For the relatives of our Lord according to the flesh, whether with the desire of boasting or simply 
wishing to state the fact, in either case truly, have handed down the following account: Some Idumean 
robbers, having attacked Ascalon, a city of Palestine, carried away from a temple of Apollo which stood 
near the walls, in addition to other booty, Antipater, son of a certain temple slave named Herod. And since 
the priest was not able to pay the ransom for his son, Antipater was brought up in the customs of the 
Idumeans, and afterward was befriended by Hyrcanus, the high priest of the Jews. 


12. And having been sent by Hyrcanus on an embassy to Pompey, and having restored to him the kingdom 
which had been invaded by his brother Aristobulus, he had the good fortune to be named procurator of 
Palestine. But Antipater having been slain by those who were envious of his great good fortune was 
succeeded by his son Herod, who was afterward, by a decree of the senate, made King of the Jews under 
Antony and Augustus. His sons were Herod and the other tetrarchs. These accounts agree also with those 
of the Greeks. 


13. But as there had been kept in the archives up to that time the genealogies of the Hebrews as well as 
of those who traced their lineage back to proselytes, such as Achior the Ammonite and Ruth the 
Moabitess, and to those who were mingled with the Israelites and came out of Egypt with them, Herod, 
inasmuch as the lineage of the Israelites contributed nothing to his advantage, and since he was goaded 
with the consciousness of his own ignoble extraction, burned all the genealogical records, thinking that he 
might appear of noble origin if no one else were able, from the public registers, to trace back his lineage 
to the patriarchs or proselytes and to those mingled with them, who were called Georae. 


14. A few of the careful, however, having obtained private records of their own, either by remembering 
the names or by getting them in some other way from the registers, pride themselves on preserving the 
memory of their noble extraction. Among these are those already mentioned, called Desposyni, on account 
of their connection with the family of the Saviour. Coming from Nazara and Cochaba, villages of Judea, 
into other parts of the world, they drew the aforesaid genealogy from memory and from the book of daily 
records as faithfully as possible. 


15. Whether then the case stand thus or not no one could find a clearer explanation, according to my own 
opinion and that of every candid person. And let this suffice us, for, although we can urge no testimony in 
its support, we have nothing better or truer to offer. In any case the Gospel states the truth.” And at the 
end of the same epistle he adds these words: “Matthan, who was descended from Solomon, begat Jacob. 
And when Matthan was dead, Melchi, who was descended from Nathan begat Eli by the same woman. Eli 
and Jacob were thus uterine brothers. Eli having died childless, Jacob raised up seed to him, begetting 
Joseph, his own son by nature, but by law the son of Eli. Thus Joseph was the son of both.” 


17. Thus far Africanus. And the lineage of Joseph being thus traced, Mary also is virtually shown to be of 


the same tribe with him, since, according to the law of Moses, intermarriages between different tribes 
were not permitted. For the command is to marry one of the same family and lineage, so that the 
inheritance may not pass from tribe to tribe. This may suffice here. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE CRUELTY OF HEROD TOWARD THE INFANTS, AND THE MANNER OF HIS DEATH 


1. When Christ was born, according to the prophecies, in Bethlehem of Judea, at the time indicated, 
Herod was not a little disturbed by the enquiry of the magi who came from the east, asking where he who 
was born King of the Jews was to be found,—for they had seen his star, and this was their reason for 
taking so long a journey; for they earnestly desired to worship the infant as God,—for he imagined that his 
kingdom might be endangered; and he enquired therefore of the doctors of the law, who belonged to the 
Jewish nation, where they expected Christ to be born. When he learned that the prophecy of Micah 
announced that Bethlehem was to be his birthplace he commanded, in a single edict, all the male infants 
in Bethlehem, and all its borders, that were two years of age or less, according to the time which he had 
accurately ascertained from the magi, to be slain, supposing that Jesus, as was indeed likely, would share 
the same fate as the others of his own age. 


2. But the child anticipated the snare, being carried into Egypt by his parents, who had learned from an 
angel that appeared unto them what was about to happen. These things are recorded by the Holy 
Scriptures in the Gospel. 


3. It is worth while, in addition to this, to observe the reward which Herod received for his daring crime 
against Christ and those of the same age. For immediately, without the least delay, the divine vengeance 
overtook him while he was still alive, and gave him a foretaste of what he was to receive after death. 


4. It is not possible to relate here how he tarnished the supposed felicity of his reign by successive 
calamities in his family, by the murder of wife and children, and others of his nearest relatives and dearest 
friends. The account, which casts every other tragic drama into the shade, is detailed at length in the 
histories of Josephus. 


5. How, immediately after his crime against our Saviour and the other infants, the punishment sent by 
God drove him on to his death, we can best learn from the words of that historian who, in the seventeenth 
book of his Antiquities of the Jews, writes as follows concerning his end: 


6. “But the disease of Herod grew more severe, God inflicting punishment for his crimes. For a slow fire 
burned in him which was not so apparent to those who touched him, but augmented his internal distress; 
for he had a terrible desire for food which it was not possible to resist. He was affected also with 
ulceration of the intestines, and with especially severe pains in the colon, while a watery and transparent 
humor settled about his feet. 


7. He suffered also from a similar trouble in his abdomen. Nay more, his privy member was putrefied and 
produced worms. He found also excessive difficulty in breathing, and it was particularly disagreeable 
because of the offensiveness of the odor and the rapidity of respiration. 


8. He had convulsions also in every limb, which gave him uncontrollable strength. It was said, indeed, by 
those who possessed the power of divination and wisdom to explain such events, that God had inflicted 
this punishment upon the King on account of his great impiety.” 


9. The writer mentioned above recounts these things in the work referred to. And in the second book of 
his History he gives a similar account of the same Herod, which runs as follows: “The disease then seized 
upon his whole body and distracted it by various torments. For he had a slow fever, and the itching of the 
skin of his whole body was insupportable. He suffered also from continuous pains in his colon, and there 
were swellings on his feet like those of a person suffering from dropsy, while his abdomen was inflamed 
and his privy member so putrefied as to produce worms. Besides this he could breathe only in an upright 
posture, and then only with difficulty, and he had convulsions in all his limbs, so that the diviners said that 
his diseases were a punishment. 


10. But he, although wrestling with such sufferings, nevertheless clung to life and hoped for safety, and 
devised methods of cure. For instance, crossing over Jordan he used the warm baths at Callirhoe, which 
flow into the Lake Asphaltites, but are themselves sweet enough to drink. 


11. His physicians here thought that they could warm his whole body again by means of heated oil. But 
when they had let him down into a tub filled with oil, his eyes became weak and turned up like the eyes of 
a dead person. But when his attendants raised an outcry, he recovered at the noise; but finally, despairing 
of a cure, he commanded about fifty drachms to be distributed among the soldiers, and great sums to be 
given to his generals and friends. 


12. Then returning he came to Jericho, where, being seized with melancholy, he planned to commit an 


impious deed, as if challenging death itself. For, collecting from every town the most illustrious men of all 
Judea, he commanded that they be shut up in the so-called hippodrome. 


13. And having summoned Salome, his sister, and her husband, Alexander, he said: I know that the Jews 
will rejoice at my death. But I may be lamented by others and have a splendid funeral if you are willing to 
perform my commands. When I shall expire surround these men, who are now under guard, as quickly as 
possible with soldiers, and slay them, in order that all Judea and every house may weep for me even 
against their will.’“ 


14. And after a little Josephus says, “And again he was so tortured by want of food and by a convulsive 
cough that, overcome by his pains, he planned to anticipate his fate. Taking an apple he asked also fora 
knife, for he was accustomed to cut apples and eat them. Then looking round to see that there was no one 
to hinder, he raised his right hand as if to stab himself.” 


15. In addition to these things the same writer records that he slew another of his own sons before his 
death, the third one slain by his command, and that immediately afterward he breathed his last, not 
without excessive pain. 


16. Such was the end of Herod, who suffered a just punishment for his slaughter of the children of 
Bethlehem, which was the result of his plots against our Saviour. 


17. After this an angel appeared in a dream to Joseph in Egypt and commanded him to go to Judea with 
the child and its mother, revealing to him that those who had sought the life of the child were dead. To 
this the evangelist adds, “But when he heard that Archelaus did reign in the room of his father Herod he 
was afraid to go thither; notwithstanding being warned of God in a dream he turned aside into the parts of 
Galilee.” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE TIMES OF PILATE 


1. The historian already mentioned agrees with the evangelist in regard to the fact that Archelaus 
succeeded to the government after Herod. He records the manner in which he received the kingdom of 
the Jews by the will of his father Herod and by the decree of Caesar Augustus, and how, after he had 
reigned ten years, he lost his kingdom, and his brothers Philip and Herod the younger, with Lysanias, still 
ruled their own tetrarchies. The same writer, in the eighteenth book of his Antiquities, says that about the 
twelfth year of the reign of Tiberius, who had succeeded to the empire after Augustus had ruled fifty- 
seven years, Pontius Pilate was entrusted with the government of Judea, and that he remained there ten 
full years, almost until the death of Tiberius. 


2. Accordingly the forgery of those who have recently given currency to acts against our Saviour is clearly 
proved. For the very date given in them shows the falsehood of their fabricators. 


3. For the things which they have dared to say concerning the passion of the Saviour are put into the 
fourth consulship of Tiberius, which occurred in the seventh year of his reign; at which time it is plain that 
Pilate was not yet ruling in Judea, if the testimony of Josephus is to be believed, who clearly shows in the 
above-mentioned work that Pilate was made procurator of Judea by Tiberius in the twelfth year of his 
reign. 


CHAPTER X 


THE HIGH PRIESTS OF THE JEWS UNDER WHOM CHRIST TAUGHT 


1. It was in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, according to the evangelist, and in the fourth year 
of the governorship of Pontius Pilate, while Herod and Lysanias and Philip were ruling the rest of Judea, 
that our Saviour and Lord, Jesus the Christ of God, being about thirty years of age, came to John for 
baptism and began the promulgation of the Gospel. 


2. The Divine Scripture says, moreover, that he passed the entire time of his ministry under the high 
priests Annas and Caiaphas, showing that in the time which belonged to the priesthood of those two men 
the whole period of his teaching was completed. Since he began his work during the high priesthood of 
Annas and taught until Caiaphas held the office, the entire time does not comprise quite four years. 


3. For the rites of the law having been already abolished since that time, the customary usages in 
connection with the worship of God, according to which the high priest acquired his office by hereditary 
descent and held it for life, were also annulled and there were appointed to the high priesthood by the 
Roman governors now one and now another person who continued in office not more than one year. 


4. Josephus relates that there were four high priests in succession from Annas to Caiaphas. Thus in the 
same book of the Antiquities he writes as follows: “Valerius Gratus having put an end to the priesthood of 


Ananus appoints Ishmael, the son of Fabi, high priest. And having removed him after a little he appoints 
Eleazer, the son of Ananus the high priest, to the same office. And having removed him also at the end ofa 
year he gives the high priesthood to Simon, the son of Camithus. But he likewise held the honor no more 
than a year, when Josephus, called also Caiaphas, succeeded him.” Accordingly the whole time of our 
Saviour’s ministry is shown to have been not quite four full years, four high priests, from Annas to the 
accession of Caiaphas, having held office a year each. The Gospel therefore has rightly indicated Caiaphas 
as the high priest under whom the Saviour suffered. From which also we can see that the time of our 
Saviour’s ministry does not disagree with the foregoing investigation. 


5. Our Saviour and Lord, not long after the beginning of his ministry, called the twelve apostles, and these 
alone of all his disciples he named apostles, as an especial honor. And again he appointed seventy others 
whom he sent out two by two before his face into every place and city whither he himself was about to 
come. 


CHAPTER XI 
TESTIMONIES IN REGARD TO JOHN THE BAPTIST AND CHRIST 


1. Not long after this John the Baptist was beheaded by the younger Herod, as is stated in the Gospels. 
Josephus also records the same fact, making mention of Herodias by name, and stating that, although she 
was the wife of his brother, Herod made her his own wife after divorcing his former lawful wife, who was 
the daughter of Aretas, king of Petra, and separating Herodias from her husband while he was still alive. 


2. It was on her account also that he slew John, and waged war with Aretas, because of the disgrace 
inflicted on the daughter of the latter. Josephus relates that in this war, when they came to battle, Herod’s 
entire army was destroyed, and that he suffered this calamity on account of his crime against John. 


3. The same Josephus confesses in this account that John the Baptist was an exceedingly righteous man, 
and thus agrees with the things written of him in the Gospels. He records also that Herod lost his kingdom 
on account of the same Herodias, and that he was driven into banishment with her, and condemned to live 
at Vienne in Gaul. 


4. He relates these things in the eighteenth book of the Antiquities, where he writes of John in the 
following words: “It seemed to some of the Jews that the army of Herod was destroyed by God, who most 
justly avenged John called the Baptist. 


5. For Herod slew him, a good man and one who exhorted the Jews to come and receive baptism, 
practicing virtue and exercising righteousness toward each other and toward God; for baptism would 
appear acceptable unto Him when they employed it, not for the remission of certain sins, but for the 
purification of the body, as the soul had been already purified in righteousness. 


6. And when others gathered about him (for they found much pleasure in listening to his words), Herod 
feared that his great influence might lead to some sedition, for they appeared ready to do whatever he 
might advise. He therefore considered it much better, before any new thing should be done under John’s 
influence, to anticipate it by slaying him, than to repent after revolution had come, and when he found 
himself in the midst of difficulties. On account of Herod’s suspicion John was sent in bonds to the above- 
mentioned citadel of Machaera, and there slain.” 


7. After relating these things concerning John, he makes mention of our Saviour in the same work, in the 
following words: “And there lived at that time Jesus, a wise man, if indeed it be proper to call him a man. 
For he was a doer of wonderful works, and a teacher of such men as receive the truth in gladness. And he 
attached to himself many of the Jews, and many also of the Greeks. He was the Christ. 


8. When Pilate, on the accusation of our principal men, condemned him to the cross, those who had loved 
him in the beginning did not cease loving him. For he appeared unto them again alive on the third day, the 
divine prophets having told these and countless other wonderful things concerning him. Moreover, the 
race of Christians, named after him, continues down to the present day.” 


9. Since an historian, who is one of the Hebrews themselves, has recorded in his work these things 
concerning John the Baptist and our Saviour, what excuse is there left for not convicting them of being 
destitute of all shame, who have forged the acts against them? But let this suffice here. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE DISCIPLES OF OUR SAVIOUR 


1. The names of the apostles of our Saviour are known to every one from the Gospels. But there exists no 
catalogue of the seventy disciples. Barnabas, indeed, is said to have been one of them, of whom the Acts 
of the apostles makes mention in various places, and especially Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians. 
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2. They say that Sosthenes also, who wrote to the Corinthians with Paul, was one of them. This is the 
account of Clement in the fifth book of his Hypotyposes, in which he also says that Cephas was one of the 
seventy disciples, a man who bore the same name as the apostle Peter, and the one concerning whom Paul 
says, “When Cephas came to Antioch I withstood him to his face.” 


3. Matthias, also, who was numbered with the apostles in the place of Judas, and the one who was 
honored by being made a candidate with him, are likewise said to have been deemed worthy of the same 
calling with the seventy. They say that Thaddeus also was one of them, concerning whom I shall presently 
relate an account which has come down to us. And upon examination you will find that our Saviour had 
more than seventy disciples, according to the testimony of Paul, who says that after his resurrection from 
the dead he appeared first to Cephas, then to the twelve, and after them to above five hundred brethren 
at once, of whom some had fallen asleep; but the majority were still living at the time he wrote. 


4. Afterwards he says he appeared unto James, who was one of the so-called brethren of the Saviour. But, 
since in addition to these, there were many others who were called apostles, in imitation of the Twelve, as 
was Paul himself, he adds: “Afterward he appeared to all the apostles.” So much in regard to these 
persons. But the story concerning Thaddeus is as follows. 


CHAPTER XIII 


NARRATIVE CONCERNING THE PRINCE OF THE EDESSENES 


1. The divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ being noised abroad among all men on account of his 
wonder-working power, he attracted countless numbers from foreign countries lying far away from Judea, 
who had the hope of being cured of their diseases and of all kinds of sufferings. 


2. For instance the King Abgarus, who ruled with great glory the nations beyond the Euphrates, being 
afflicted with a terrible disease which it was beyond the power of human skill to cure, when he heard of 
the name of Jesus, and of his miracles, which were attested by all with one accord sent a message to him 
by a courier and begged him to heal his disease. 


3. But he did not at that time comply with his request; yet he deemed him worthy of a personal letter in 
which he said that he would send one of his disciples to cure his disease, and at the same time promised 
salvation to himself and all his house. 


4. Not long afterward his promise was fulfilled. For after his resurrection from the dead and his ascent 
into heaven, Thomas, one of the twelve apostles, under divine impulse sent Thaddeus, who was also 
numbered among the seventy disciples of Christ, to Edessa, as a preacher and evangelist of the teaching 
of Christ. 


5. And all that our Saviour had promised received through him its fulfillment. You have written evidence 
of these things taken from the archives of Edessa, which was at that time a royal city. For in the public 
registers there, which contain accounts of ancient times and the acts of Abgarus, these things have been 
found preserved down to the present time. But there is no better way than to hear the epistles themselves 
which we have taken from the archives and have literally translated from the Syriac language in the 
following manner. 


Copy of an epistle written by Abgarus the ruler to Jesus, and sent to him at Jerusalem by Ananias the swift 
courier. 


6. “Abgarus, ruler of Edessa, to Jesus the excellent Saviour who has appeared in the country of Jerusalem, 
greeting. I have heard the reports of thee and of thy cures as performed by thee without medicines or 
herbs. For it is said that thou makest the blind to see and the lame to walk, that thou cleansest lepers and 
castest out impure spirits and demons, and that thou healest those afflicted with lingering disease, and 
raisest the dead. 


7. And having heard all these things concerning thee, I have concluded that one of two things must be 
true: either thou art God, and having come down from heaven thou doest these things, or else thou, who 
doest these things, art the Son of God. 


8. I have therefore written to thee to ask thee that thou wouldest take the trouble to come to me and heal 
the disease which I have. For I have heard that the Jews are murmuring against thee and are plotting to 
injure thee. But I have a very small yet noble city which is great enough for us both.” 


The answer of Jesus to the ruler Abgarus by the courier Ananias. 


9. “Blessed art thou who hast believed in me without having seen me. For it is written concerning me, that 
they who have seen me will not believe in me, and that they who have not seen me will believe and be 
saved. But in regard to what thou hast written me, that I should come to thee, it is necessary for me to 
fulfill all things here for which I have been sent, and after I have fulfilled them thus to be taken up again 


to him that sent me. But after I have been taken up I will send to thee one of my disciples, that he may 
heal thy disease and give life to thee and thine.” 


10. To these epistles there was added the following account in the Syriac language. “After the ascension of 
Jesus, Judas, who was also called Thomas, sent to him Thaddeus, an apostle, one of the Seventy. When he 
was come he lodged with Tobias, the son of Tobias. When the report of him got abroad, it was told 
Abgarus that an apostle of Jesus was come, as he had written him. 


11. Thaddeus began then in the power of God to heal every disease and infirmity, insomuch that all 
wondered. And when Abgarus heard of the great and wonderful things which he did and of the cures 
which he performed, he began to suspect that he was the one of whom Jesus had written him, saying, 
After I have been taken up I will send to thee one of my disciples who will heal thee.’ 


12. Therefore, summoning Tobias, with whom Thaddeus lodged, he said, I have heard that a certain man 
of power has come and is lodging in thy house. Bring him to me. And Tobias coming to Thaddeus said to 
him, The ruler Abgarus summoned me and told me to bring thee to him that thou mightest heal him. And 
Thaddeus said, I will go, for I have been sent to him with power. 


13. Tobias therefore arose early on the following day, and taking Thaddeus came to Abgarus. And when he 
came, the nobles were present and stood about Abgarus. And immediately upon his entrance a great 
vision appeared to Abgarus in the countenance of the apostle Thaddeus. When Abgarus saw it he 
prostrated himself before Thaddeus, while all those who stood about were astonished; for they did not see 
the vision, which appeared to Abgarus alone. 


14. He then asked Thaddeus if he were in truth a disciple of Jesus the Son of God, who had said to him, I 
will send thee one of my disciples, who shall heal thee and give thee life.’ And Thaddeus said, Because 
thou hast mightily believed in him that sent me, therefore have I been sent unto thee. And still further, if 
thou believest in him, the petitions of thy heart shall be granted thee as thou believest. 


15. And Abgarus said to him, So much have I believed in him that I wished to take an army and destroy 
those Jews who crucified him, had I not been deterred from it by reason of the dominion of the Romans. 
And Thaddeus said, Our Lord has fulfilled the will of his Father, and having fulfilled it has been taken up 
to his Father. And Abgarus said to him, I too have believed in him and in his Father. 


16. And Thaddeus said to him, Therefore I place my hand upon thee in his name. And when he had done 
it, immediately Abgarus was cured of the disease and of the suffering which he had. 


17. And Abgarus marvelled, that as he had heard concerning Jesus, so he had received in very deed 
through his disciple Thaddeus, who healed him without medicines and herbs, and not only him, but also 
Abdus the son of Abdus, who was afflicted with the gout; for he too came to him and fell at his feet, and 
having received a benediction by the imposition of his hands, he was healed. The same Thaddeus cured 
also many other inhabitants of the city, and did wonders and marvelous works, and preached the word of 
God. 


18. And afterward Abgarus said, Thou, O Thaddeus, doest these things with the power of God, and we 
marvel. But, in addition to these things, I pray thee to inform me in regard to the coming of Jesus, how he 
was born; and in regard to his power, by what power he performed those deeds of which I have heard. 


19. And Thaddeus said, Now indeed will I keep silence, since I have been sent to proclaim the word 
publicly. But tomorrow assemble for me all thy citizens, and I will preach in their presence and sow among 
them the word of God, concerning the coming of Jesus, how he was born; and concerning his mission, for 
what purpose he was sent by the Father; and concerning the power of his works, and the mysteries which 
he proclaimed in the world, and by what power he did these things; and concerning his new preaching, 
and his abasement and humiliation, and how he humbled himself, and died and debased his divinity and 
was crucified, and descended into Hades, and burst the bars which from eternity had not been broken, 
and raised the dead; for he descended alone, but rose with many, and thus ascended to his Father. 


20. Abgarus therefore commanded the citizens to assemble early in the morning to hear the preaching of 
Thaddeus, and afterward he ordered gold and silver to be given him. But he refused to take it, saying, If 
we have forsaken that which was our own, how shall we take that which is another’s? These things were 
done in the three hundred and fortieth year.” 


I have inserted them here in their proper place, translated from the Syriac literally, and I hope to good 
purpose. 


Book II 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. We have discussed in the preceding book those subjects in ecclesiastical history which it was necessary 
to treat by way of introduction, and have accompanied them with brief proofs. Such were the divinity of 
the saving Word, and the antiquity of the doctrines which we teach, as well as of that evangelical life 
which is led by Christians, together with the events which have taken place in connection with Christ’s 
recent appearance, and in connection with his passion and with the choice of the apostles. 


2. In the present book let us examine the events which took place after his ascension, confirming some of 
them from the divine Scriptures, and others from such writings as we shall refer to from time to time. 


CHAPTER I 
THE COURSE PURSUED BY THE APOSTLES AFTER THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST 


1. First, then, in the place of Judas, the betrayer, Matthias, who, as has been shown was also one of the 
Seventy, was chosen to the apostolate. And there were appointed to the diaconate, for the service of the 
congregation, by prayer and the laying on of the hands of the apostles, approved men, seven in number, of 
whom Stephen was one. He first, after the Lord, was stoned to death at the time of his ordination by the 
slayers of the Lord, as if he had been promoted for this very purpose. And thus he was the first to receive 
the crown, corresponding to his name, which belongs to the martyrs of Christ, who are worthy of the 
meed of victory. 


2. Then James, whom the ancients surnamed the Just on account of the excellence of his virtue, is 
recorded to have been the first to be made bishop of the church of Jerusalem. This James was called the 
brother of the Lord because he was known as a son of Joseph, and Joseph was supposed to be the father of 
Christ, because the Virgin, being betrothed to him, “was found with child by the Holy Ghost before they 
came together,” as the account of the holy Gospels shows. 


3. But Clement in the sixth book of his Hypotyposes writes thus: “For they say that Peter and James and 
John after the ascension of our Saviour, as if also preferred by our Lord, strove not after honor, but chose 
James the Just bishop of Jerusalem.” 


4. But the same writer, in the seventh book of the same work, relates also the following things concerning 
him: “The Lord after his resurrection imparted knowledge to James the Just and to John and Peter, and 
they imparted it to the rest of the apostles, and the rest of the apostles to the seventy, of whom Barnabas 
was one. But there were two Jameses: one called the Just, who was thrown from the pinnacle of the 
temple and was beaten to death with a club by a fuller, and another who was beheaded.” Paul also makes 
mention of the same James the Just, where he writes, “Other of the apostles saw I none, save James the 
Lord’s brother.” 


5. At that time also the promise of our Saviour to the king of the Osrhoenians was fulfilled. For Thomas, 
under a divine impulse, sent Thaddeus to Edessa as a preacher and evangelist of the religion of Christ, as 
we have shown a little above from the document found there. 


7. When he came to that place he healed Abgarus by the word of Christ; and after bringing all the people 
there into the right attitude of mind by means of his works, and leading them to adore the power of 
Christ, he made them disciples of the Saviour’s teaching. And from that time down to the present the 
whole city of the Edessenes has been devoted to the name of Christ, offering no common proof of the 
beneficence of our Saviour toward them also. 


8. These things have been drawn from ancient accounts; but let us now turn again to the divine Scripture. 
When the first and greatest persecution was instigated by the Jews against the church of Jerusalem in 
connection with the martyrdom of Stephen, and when all the disciples, except the Twelve, were scattered 
throughout Judea and Samaria, some, as the divine Scripture says, went as far as Phoenicia and Cyprus 
and Antioch, but could not yet venture to impart the word of faith to the nations, and therefore preached 
it to the Jews alone. 


9. During this time Paul was still persecuting the church, and entering the houses of believers was 
dragging men and women away and committing them to prison. 


10. Philip also, one of those who with Stephen had been entrusted with the diaconate, being among those 


who were scattered abroad, went down to Samaria, and being filled with the divine power, he first 
preached the word to the inhabitants of that country. And divine grace worked so mightily with him that 
even Simon Magus with many others was attracted by his words. 


11. Simon was at that time so celebrated, and had acquired, by his jugglery, such influence over those 
who were deceived by him, that he was thought to be the great power of God. But at this time, being 
amazed at the wonderful deeds wrought by Philip through the divine power, he feigned and counterfeited 
faith in Christ, even going so far as to receive baptism. 


12. And what is surprising, the same thing is done even to this day by those who follow his most impure 
heresy. For they, after the manner of their forefather, slipping into the Church, like a pestilential and 
leprous disease greatly afflict those into whom they are able to infuse the deadly and terrible poison 
concealed in themselves. The most of these have been expelled as soon as they have been caught in their 
wickedness, as Simon himself, when detected by Peter, received the merited punishment. 


13. But as the preaching of the Saviour’s Gospel was daily advancing, a certain providence led from the 
land of the Ethiopians an officer of the queen of that country, for Ethiopia even to the present day is ruled, 
according to ancestral custom, by a woman. He, first among the Gentiles, received of the mysteries of the 
divine word from Philip in consequence of a revelation, and having become the first-fruits of believers 
throughout the world, he is said to have been the first on returning to his country to proclaim the 
knowledge of the God of the universe and the life-giving sojourn of our Saviour among men; so that 
through him in truth the prophecy obtained its fulfillment, which declares that “Ethiopia stretcheth out 
her hand unto God.” 


14. In addition to these, Paul, that “chosen vessel,” “not of men neither through men, but by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ himself and of God the Father who raised him from the dead,” was appointed an apostle, 
being made worthy of the call by a vision and by a voice which was uttered in a revelation from heaven. 


CHAPTER II 


HOW TIBERIUS WAS AFFECTED WHEN INFORMED BY PILATE CONCERNING CHRIST 


1. And when the wonderful resurrection and ascension of our Saviour were already noised abroad, in 
accordance with an ancient custom which prevailed among the rulers of the provinces, of reporting to the 
emperor the novel occurrences which took place in them, in order that nothing might escape him, Pontius 
Pilate informed Tiberius of the reports which were noised abroad through all Palestine concerning the 
resurrection of our Saviour Jesus from the dead. 


2. He gave an account also of other wonders which he had learned of him, and how, after his death, 
having risen from the dead, he was now believed by many to be a God. They say that Tiberius referred the 
matter to the Senate, but that they rejected it, ostensibly because they had not first examined into the 
matter (for an ancient law prevailed that no one should be made a God by the Romans except by a vote 
and decree of the Senate), but in reality because the saving teaching of the divine Gospel did not need the 
confirmation and recommendation of men. 


3. But although the Senate of the Romans rejected the proposition made in regard to our Saviour, Tiberius 
still retained the opinion which he had held at first, and contrived no hostile measures against Christ. 


4. These things are recorded by Tertullian, a man well versed in the laws of the Romans, and in other 
respects of high repute, and one of those especially distinguished in Rome. In his apology for the 
Christians, which was written by him in the Latin language, and has been translated into Greek, he writes 
as follows: 


5. “But in order that we may give an account of these laws from their origin, it was an ancient decree that 
no one should be consecrated a God by the emperor until the Senate had expressed its approval. Marcus 
Aurelius did thus concerning a certain idol, Alburnus. And this is a point in favor of our doctrine, that 
among you divine dignity is conferred by human decree. If a God does not please a man he is not made a 
God. Thus, according to this custom, it is necessary for man to be gracious to God. 


6. Tiberius, therefore, under whom the name of Christ made its entry into the world, when this doctrine 
was reported to him from Palestine, where it first began, communicated with the Senate, making it clear 
to them that he was pleased with the doctrine. But the Senate, since it had not itself proved the matter, 
rejected it. But Tiberius continued to hold his own opinion, and threatened death to the accusers of the 
Christians.” Heavenly providence had wisely instilled this into his mind in order that the doctrine of the 
Gospel, unhindered at its beginning, might spread in all directions throughout the world. 


CHAPTER III 


THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST SOON SPREAD THROUGHOUT ALL THE WORLD 


1. Thus, under the influence of heavenly power, and with the divine co-operation, the doctrine of the 
Saviour, like the rays of the sun, quickly illumined the whole world; and straightway, in accordance with 
the divine Scriptures, the voice of the inspired evangelists and apostles went forth through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world. 


2. In every city and village, churches were quickly established, filled with multitudes of people like a 
replenished threshing-floor. And those whose minds, in consequence of errors which had descended to 
them from their forefathers, were fettered by the ancient disease of idolatrous superstition, were, by the 
power of Christ operating through the teaching and the wonderful works of his disciples, set free, as it 
were, from terrible masters, and found a release from the most cruel bondage. They renounced with 
abhorrence every species of demoniacal polytheism, and confessed that there was only one God, the 
creator of all things, and him they honored with the rites of true piety, through the inspired and rational 
worship which has been planted by our Saviour among men. 


3. But the divine grace being now poured out upon the rest of the nations, Cornelius, of Caesarea in 
Palestine, with his whole house, through a divine revelation and the agency of Peter, first received faith in 
Christ; and after him a multitude of other Greeks in Antioch, to whom those who were scattered by the 
persecution of Stephen had preached the Gospel. When the church of Antioch was now increasing and 
abounding, and a multitude of prophets from Jerusalem were on the ground, among them Barnabas and 
Paul and in addition many other brethren, the name of Christians first sprang up there, as from a fresh 
and life-giving fountain. 


4. And Agabus, one of the prophets who was with them, uttered a prophecy concerning the famine which 
was about to take place, and Paul and Barnabas were sent to relieve the necessities of the brethren. 


CHAPTER IV 


AFTER THE DEATH OF TIBERIUS, CAIUS APPOINTED AGRIPPA KING OF THE JEWS, HAVING PUNISHED HEROD 
WITH PERPETUAL EXILE 


1. Tiberius died, after having reigned about twenty-two years, and Caius succeeded him in the empire. He 
immediately gave the government of the Jews to Agrippa, making him king over the tetrarchies of Philip 
and of Lysanias; in addition to which he bestowed upon him, not long afterward, the tetrarchy of Herod, 
having punished Herod (the one under whom the Saviour suffered ) and his wife Herodias with perpetual 
exile on account of numerous crimes. Josephus is a witness to these facts. 


2. Under this emperor, Philo became known; a man most celebrated not only among many of our own, but 
also among many scholars without the Church. He was a Hebrew by birth, but was inferior to none of 
those who held high dignities in Alexandria. How exceedingly he labored in the Scriptures and in the 
studies of his nation is plain to all from the work which he has done. How familiar he was with philosophy 
and with the liberal studies of foreign nations, it is not necessary to say, since he is reported to have 
surpassed all his contemporaries in the study of Platonic and Pythagorean philosophy, to which he 
particularly devoted his attention. 


CHAPTER V 
PHILO’S EMBASSY TO CAIUS IN BEHALF OF THE JEWS 


1. Philo has given us an account, in five books, of the misfortunes of the Jews under Caius. He recounts at 
the same time the madness of Caius: how he called himself a god, and performed as emperor innumerable 
acts of tyranny; and he describes further the miseries of the Jews under him, and gives a report of the 
embassy upon which he himself was sent to Rome in behalf of his fellow-countrymen in Alexandria; how 
when he appeared before Caius in behalf of the laws of his fathers he received nothing but laughter and 
ridicule, and almost incurred the risk of his life. 


2. Josephus also makes mention of these things in the eighteenth book of his Antiquities, in the following 
words: “A sedition having arisen in Alexandria between the Jews that dwell there and the Greeks, three 
deputies were chosen from each faction and went to Caius. 


3. One of the Alexandrian deputies was Apion, who uttered many slanders against the Jews; among other 
things saying that they neglected the honors due to Caesar. For while all other subjects of Rome erected 
altars and temples to Caius, and in all other respects treated him just as they did the gods, they alone 
considered it disgraceful to honor him with statues and to swear by his name. 


4. And when Apion had uttered many severe charges by which he hoped that Caius would be aroused, as 
indeed was likely, Philo, the chief of the Jewish embassy, a man celebrated in every respect, a brother of 
Alexander the Alabarch, and not unskilled in philosophy, was prepared to enter upon a defense in reply to 
his accusations. 


5. But Caius prevented him and ordered him to leave, and being very angry, it was plain that he meditated 


some severe measure against them. And Philo departed covered with insult and told the Jews that were 
with him to be of good courage; for while Caius was raging against them he was in fact already 
contending with God.” 


6. Thus far Josephus. And Philo himself, in the work On the Embassy which he wrote, describes accurately 
and in detail the things which were done by him at that time. But I shall omit the most of them and record 
only those things which will make clearly evident to the reader that the misfortunes of the Jews came 
upon them not long after their daring deeds against Christ and on account of the same. 


7. And in the first place he relates that at Rome in the reign of Tiberius, Sejanus, who at that time enjoyed 
great influence with the emperor, made every effort to destroy the Jewish nation utterly; and that in 
Judea, Pilate, under whom the crimes against the Saviour were committed, attempted something contrary 
to the Jewish law in respect to the temple, which was at that time still standing in Jerusalem, and excited 
them to the greatest tumults. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE MISFORTUNES WHICH OVERWHELMED THE JEWS AFTER THEIR PRESUMPTION AGAINST CHRIST 


1. After the death of Tiberius, Caius received the empire, and, besides innumerable other acts of tyranny 
against many people, he greatly afflicted especially the whole nation of the Jews. These things we may 
learn briefly from the words of Philo, who writes as follows: 


2. “So great was the caprice of Caius in his conduct toward all, and especially toward the nation of the 
Jews. The latter he so bitterly hated that he appropriated to himself their places of worship in the other 
cities, and beginning with Alexandria he filled them with images and statues of himself (for in permitting 
others to erect them he really erected them himself). The temple in the holy city, which had hitherto been 
left untouched, and had been regarded as an inviolable asylum, he altered and transformed into a temple 
of his own, that it might be called the temple of the visible Jupiter, the younger Caius.” 


3. Innumerable other terrible and almost indescribable calamities which came upon the Jews in 
Alexandria during the reign of the same emperor, are recorded by the same author in a second work, to 
which he gave the title, On the Virtues. With him agrees also Josephus, who likewise indicates that the 
misfortunes of the whole nation began with the time of Pilate, and with their daring crimes against the 
Saviour. 


4. Hear what he says in the second book of his Jewish War, where he writes as follows: “Pilate being sent 
to Judea as procurator by Tiberius, secretly carried veiled images of the emperor, called ensigns, to 
Jerusalem by night. The following day this caused the greatest disturbance among the Jews. For those 
who were near were confounded at the sight, beholding their laws, as it were, trampled under foot. For 
they allow no image to be set up in their city.” 


5. Comparing these things with the writings of the evangelists, you will see that it was not long before 
there came upon them the penalty for the exclamation which they had uttered under the same Pilate, 
when they cried out that they had no other king than Caesar. 


6. The same writer further records that after this another calamity overtook them. He writes as follows: 
“After this he stirred up another tumult by making use of the holy treasure, which is called Corban, in the 
construction of an aqueduct three hundred stadia in length. 


7. The multitude were greatly displeased at it, and when Pilate was in Jerusalem they surrounded his 
tribunal and gave utterance to loud complaints. But he, anticipating the tumult, had distributed through 
the crowd armed soldiers disguised in citizen’s clothing, forbidding them to use the sword, but 
commanding them to strike with clubs those who should make an outcry. To them he now gave the 
preconcerted signal from the tribunal. And the Jews being beaten, many of them perished in consequence 
of the blows, while many others were trampled under foot by their own countrymen in their flight, and 
thus lost their lives. But the multitude, overawed by the fate of those who were slain, held their peace.” 


8. In addition to these the same author records many other tumults which were stirred up in Jerusalem 
itself, and shows that from that time seditions and wars and mischievous plots followed each other in 
quick succession, and never ceased in the city and in all Judea until finally the siege of Vespasian 
overwhelmed them. Thus the divine vengeance overtook the Jews for the crimes which they dared to 
commit against Christ. 


CHAPTER VII 
PILATE’S SUICIDE 


It is worthy of note that Pilate himself, who was governor in the time of our Saviour, is reported to have 
fallen into such misfortunes under Caius, whose times we are recording, that he was forced to become his 


own murderer and executioner; and thus divine vengeance, as it seems, was not long in overtaking him. 
This is stated by those Greek historians who have recorded the Olympiads, together with the respective 
events which have taken place in each period. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE FAMINE WHICH TOOK PLACE IN THE REIGN OF CLAUDIUS 


1. Caius had held the power not quite four years, when he was succeeded by the emperor Claudius. Under 
him the world was visited with a famine, which writers that are entire strangers to our religion have 
recorded in their histories. And thus the prediction of Agabus recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, 
according to which the whole world was to be visited by a famine, received its fulfillment. 


2. And Luke, in the Acts, after mentioning the famine in the time of Claudius, and stating that the 
brethren of Antioch, each according to his ability, sent to the brethren of Judea by the hands of Paul and 
Barnabas, adds the following account. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE MARTYRDOM OF JAMES THE APOSTLE 


1. “ Now about that time” (it is clear that he means the time of Claudius) “Herod the King stretched forth 
his hands to vex certain of the Church. And he killed James the brother of John with the sword.” 


2. And concerning this James, Clement, in the seventh book of his Hypotyposes, relates a story which is 
worthy of mention; telling it as he received it from those who had lived before him. He says that the one 
who led James to the judgment-seat, when he saw him bearing his testimony, was moved, and confessed 
that he was himself also a Christian. 


3. They were both therefore, he says, led away together; and on the way he begged James to forgive him. 
And he, after considering a little, said, “Peace be with thee,” and kissed him. And thus they were both 
beheaded at the same time. 


4. And then, as the divine Scripture says, Herod, upon the death of James, seeing that the deed pleased 
the Jews, attacked Peter also and committed him to prison, and would have slain him if he had not, by the 
divine appearance of an angel who came to him by night, been wonderfully released from his bonds, and 
thus liberated for the service of the Gospel. Such was the providence of God in respect to Peter. 


CHAPTER X 


AGRIPPA, WHO WAS ALSO CALLED HEROD, HAVING PERSECUTED THE APOSTLES, IMMEDIATELY EXPERIENCED 
THE DIVINE VENGEANCE 


1. The consequences of the king’s undertaking against the apostles were not long deferred, but the 
avenging minister of divine justice overtook him immediately after his plots against them, as the Book of 
Acts records. For when he had journeyed to Caesarea, on a notable feast-day, clothed in a splendid and 
royal garment, he delivered an address to the people from a lofty throne in front of the tribunal. And when 
all the multitude applauded the speech, as if it were the voice of a god and not of a man, the Scripture 
relates that an angel of the Lord smote him, and being eaten of worms he gave up the ghost. 


2. We must admire the account of Josephus for its agreement with the divine Scriptures in regard to this 
wonderful event; for he clearly bears witness to the truth in the nineteenth book of his Antiquities, where 
he relates the wonder in the following words: 


3. “He had completed the third year of his reign over all Judea when he came to Caesarea, which was 
formerly called Strato’s Tower. There he held games in honor of Caesar, learning that this was a festival 
observed in behalf of Caesar’s safety. At this festival was collected a great multitude of the highest and 
most honorable men in the province. 


4. And on the second day of the games he proceeded to the theater at break of day, wearing a garment 
entirely of silver and of wonderful texture. And there the silver, illuminated by the reflection of the sun’s 
earliest rays, shone marvelously, gleaming so brightly as to produce a sort of fear and terror in those who 
gazed upon him. 


5. And immediately his flatterers, some from one place, others from another, raised up their voices in a 
way that was not for his good, calling him a god, and saying, Be thou merciful; if up to this time we have 
feared thee as a man, henceforth we confess that thou art superior to the nature of mortals.’ 


6. The king did not rebuke them, nor did he reject their impious flattery. But after a little, looking up, he 
saw an angel sitting above his head. And this he quickly perceived would be the cause of evil as it had 


once been the cause of good fortune, and he was smitten with a heart-piercing pain. 


7. And straightway distress, beginning with the greatest violence, seized his bowels. And looking upon his 
friends he said, I, your god, am now commanded to depart this life; and fate thus on the spot disproves the 
lying words you have just uttered concerning me. He who has been called immortal by you is now led 
away to die; but our destiny must be accepted as God has determined it. For we have passed our life by no 
means ingloriously, but in that splendor which is pronounced happiness.’ 


8. And when he had said this he labored with an increase of pain. He was accordingly carried in haste to 
the palace, while the report spread among all that the king would undoubtedly soon die. But the 
multitude, with their wives and children, sitting on sackcloth after the custom of their fathers, implored 
God in behalf of the king, and every place was filled with lamentation and tears. And the king as he lay in 
a lofty chamber, and saw them below lying prostrate on the ground, could not refrain from weeping 
himself. 


9. And after suffering continually for five days with pain in the bowels, he departed this life, in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age, and in the seventh year of his reign. Four years he ruled under the Emperor Caius 
—three of them over the tetrarchy of Philip, to which was added in the fourth year that of Herod—and 
three years during the reign of the Emperor Claudius.” 


10. I marvel greatly that Josephus, in these things as well as in others, so fully agrees with the divine 
Scriptures. But if there should seem to any one to be a disagreement in respect to the name of the king, 
the time at least and the events show that the same person is meant, whether the change of name has 
been caused by the error of a copyist, or is due to the fact that he, like so many, bore two names. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE IMPOSTOR THEUDAS AND HIS FOLLOWERS 


1. Luke, in the Acts, introduces Gamaliel as saying, at the consultation which was held concerning the 
apostles, that at the time referred to, “rose up Theudas boasting himself to be somebody; who was slain; 
and all, as many as obeyed him, were scattered.” Let us therefore add the account of Josephus concerning 
this man. He records in the work mentioned just above, the following circumstances: 


2. “While Fadus was procurator of Judea a certain impostor called Theudas persuaded a very great 
multitude to take their possessions and follow him to the river Jordan. For he said that he was a prophet, 
and that the river should be divided at his command, and afford them an easy passage. 


3. And with these words he deceived many. But Fadus did not permit them to enjoy their folly, but sent a 
troop of horsemen against them, who fell upon them unexpectedly and slew many of them and took many 
others alive, while they took Theudas himself captive, and cut off his head and carried it to Jerusalem.” 
Besides this he also makes mention of the famine, which took place in the reign of Claudius, in the 
following words. 


CHAPTER XII 


HELEN, THE QUEEN OF THE OSRHOENIANS 


1. “And at this time it came to pass that the great famine took place in Judea, in which the queen Helen, 
having purchased grain from Egypt with large sums, distributed it to the needy.” 


2. You will find this statement also in agreement with the Acts of the Apostles, where it is said that the 
disciples at Antioch, “each according to his ability, determined to send relief to the brethren that dwelt in 
Judea; which also they did, and sent it to the elders by the hands of Barnabas and Paul.” 


3. But splendid monuments of this Helen, of whom the historian has made mention, are still shown in the 
suburbs of the city which is now called AElia. But she is said to have been queen of the Adiabeni. 


CHAPTER XIII 
SIMON MAGUS 


1. But faith in our Saviour and Lord Jesus Christ having now been diffused among all men, the enemy of 
man’s salvation contrived a plan for seizing the imperial city for himself. He conducted thither the above- 
mentioned Simon, aided him in his deceitful arts, led many of the inhabitants of Rome astray, and thus 
brought them into his own power. 


2. This is stated by Justin, one of our distinguished writers who lived not long after the time of the 
apostles. Concerning him I shall speak in the proper place. Take and read the work of this man, who in the 
first Apology which he addressed to Antonine in behalf of our religion writes as follows: 


3. “And after the ascension of the Lord into heaven the demons put forward certain men who said they 
were gods, and who were not only allowed by you to go unpersecuted, but were even deemed worthy of 
honors. One of them was Simon, a Samaritan of the village of Gitto, who in the reign of Claudius Caesar 
performed in your imperial city some mighty acts of magic by the art of demons operating in him, and was 
considered a god, and as a god was honored by you with a statue, which was erected in the river Tiber, 
between the two bridges, and bore this inscription in the Latin tongue, Simoni Deo Sancto, that is, To 
Simon the Holy God. 


4, And nearly all the Samaritans and a few even of other nations confess and worship him as the first God. 
And there went around with him at that time a certain Helena who had formerly been a prostitute in Tyre 
of Phoenicia; and her they call the first idea that proceeded from him.” 


5. Justin relates these things, and Irenaeus also agrees with him in the first book of his work, Against 
Heresies, where he gives an account of the man and of his profane and impure teaching. It would be 
superfluous to quote his account here, for it is possible for those who wish to know the origin and the lives 
and the false doctrines of each of the heresiarchs that have followed him, as well as the customs practiced 
by them all, to find them treated at length in the above-mentioned work of Irenaeus. 


6. We have understood that Simon was the author of all heresy. From his time down to the present those 
who have followed his heresy have feigned the sober philosophy of the Christians, which is celebrated 
among all on account of its purity of life. But they nevertheless have embraced again the superstitions of 
idols, which they seemed to have renounced; and they fall down before pictures and images of Simon 
himself and of the above-mentioned Helena who was with him; and they venture to worship them with 
incense and sacrifices and libations. 


7. But those matters which they keep more secret than these, in regard to which they say that one upon 
first hearing them would be astonished, and, to use one of the written phrases in vogue among them, 
would be confounded, are in truth full of amazing things, and of madness and folly, being of such a sort 
that it is impossible not only to commit them to writing, but also for modest men even to utter them with 
the lips on account of their excessive baseness and lewdness. 


8. For whatever could be conceived of, viler than the vilest thing—all that has been outdone by this most 
abominable sect, which is composed of those who make a sport of those miserable females that are 
literally overwhelmed with all kinds of vices. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE PREACHING OF THE APOSTLE PETER IN ROME 


1. The evil power, who hates all that is good and plots against the salvation of men, constituted Simon at 
that time the father and author of such wickedness, as if to make him a mighty antagonist of the great, 
inspired apostles of our Saviour. 


2. For that divine and celestial grace which co-operates with its ministers, by their appearance and 
presence, quickly extinguished the kindled flame of evil, and humbled and cast down through them “every 
high thing that exalted itself against the knowledge of God.” 


3. Wherefore neither the conspiracy of Simon nor that of any of the others who arose at that period could 
accomplish anything in those apostolic times. For everything was conquered and subdued by the 
splendors of the truth and by the divine word itself which had but lately begun to shine from heaven upon 
men, and which was then flourishing upon earth, and dwelling in the apostles themselves. 


4. Immediately the above-mentioned impostor was smitten in the eyes of his mind by a divine and 
miraculous flash, and after the evil deeds done by him had been first detected by the apostle Peter in 
Judea, he fled and made a great journey across the sea from the East to the West, thinking that only thus 
could he live according to his mind. 


5. And coming to the city of Rome, by the mighty co-operation of that power which was lying in wait there, 
he was in a short time so successful in his undertaking that those who dwelt there honored him as a god 
by the erection of a statue. 


6. But this did not last long. For immediately, during the reign of Claudius, the all-good and gracious 
Providence, which watches over all things, led Peter, that strongest and greatest of the apostles, and the 
one who on account of his virtue was the speaker for all the others, to Rome against this great corrupter 
of life. He like a noble commander of God, clad in divine armor, carried the costly merchandise of the light 
of the understanding from the East to those who dwelt in the West, proclaiming the light itself, and the 
word which brings salvation to souls, and preaching the kingdom of heaven. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK 


1. And thus when the divine word had made its home among them, the power of Simon was quenched and 
immediately destroyed, together with the man himself. And so greatly did the splendor of piety illumine 
the minds of Peter’s hearers that they were not satisfied with hearing once only, and were not content 
with the unwritten teaching of the divine Gospel, but with all sorts of entreaties they besought Mark, a 
follower of Peter, and the one whose Gospel is extant, that he would leave them a written monument of 
the doctrine which had been orally communicated to them. Nor did they cease until they had prevailed 
with the man, and had thus become the occasion of the written Gospel which bears the name of Mark. 


2. And they say that Peter when he had learned, through a revelation of the Spirit, of that which had been 
done, was pleased with the zeal of the men, and that the work obtained the sanction of his authority for 
the purpose of being used in the churches. Clement in the eighth book of his Hypotyposes gives this 
account, and with him agrees the bishop of Hierapolis named Papias. And Peter makes mention of Mark in 
his first epistle which they say that he wrote in Rome itself, as is indicated by him, when he calls the city, 
by a figure, Babylon, as he does in the following words: “The church that is at Babylon, elected together 
with you, saluteth you; and so doth Marcus my son.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
MARK FIRST PROCLAIMED CHRISTIANITY TO THE INHABITANTS OF EGYPT 


1. And they say that this Mark was the first that was sent to Egypt, and that he proclaimed the Gospel 
which he had written, and first established churches in Alexandria. 


2. And the multitude of believers, both men and women, that were collected there at the very outset, and 
lived lives of the most philosophical and excessive asceticism, was so great, that Philo thought it worth 
while to describe their pursuits, their meetings, their entertainments, and their whole manner of life.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
PHILO’S ACCOUNT OF THE ASCETICS OF EGYPT 


1. It is also said that Philo in the reign of Claudius became acquainted at Rome with Peter, who was then 
preaching there. Nor is this indeed improbable, for the work of which we have spoken, and which was 
composed by him some years later, clearly contains those rules of the Church which are even to this day 
observed among us. 


2. And since he describes as accurately as possible the life of our ascetics, it is clear that he not only 
knew, but that he also approved, while he venerated and extolled, the apostolic men of his time, who were 
as it seems of the Hebrew race, and hence observed, after the manner of the Jews, the most of the 
customs of the ancients. 


3. In the work to which he gave the title, On a Contemplative Life or on Suppliants, after affirming in the 
first place that he will add to those things which he is about to relate nothing contrary to truth or of his 
own invention, he says that these men were called Therapeutae and the women that were with them 
Therapeutrides. He then adds the reasons for such a name, explaining it from the fact that they applied 
remedies and healed the souls of those who came to them, by relieving them like physicians, of evil 
passions, or from the fact that they served and worshiped the Deity in purity and sincerity. 


4. Whether Philo himself gave them this name, employing an epithet well suited to their mode of life, or 
whether the first of them really called themselves so in the beginning, since the name of Christians was 
not yet everywhere known, we need not discuss here. 


5. He bears witness, however, that first of all they renounce their property. When they begin the 
philosophical mode of life, he says, they give up their goods to their relatives, and then, renouncing all the 
cares of life, they go forth beyond the walls and dwell in lonely fields and gardens, knowing well that 
intercourse with people of a different character is unprofitable and harmful. They did this at that time, as 
seems probable, under the influence of a spirited and ardent faith, practicing in emulation the prophets’ 
mode of life. 


6. For in the Acts of the Apostles, a work universally acknowledged as authentic, it is recorded that all the 
companions of the apostles sold their possessions and their property and distributed to all according to 
the necessity of each one, so that no one among them was in want. “For as many as were possessors of 
lands or houses,” as the account says, “sold them and brought the prices of the things that were sold, and 
laid them at the apostles’ feet, so that distribution was made unto every man according as he had need.” 


7. Philo bears witness to facts very much like those here described and then adds the following account: 
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CHAPTER XL 


“Everywhere in the world is this race found. For it was fitting that both Greek and Barbarian should share 
in what is perfectly good. But the race particularly abounds in Egypt, in each of its so-called nomes, and 
especially about Alexandria. 


8. The best men from every quarter emigrate, as if to a colony of the Therapeutae’s fatherland, to a 
certain very suitable spot which lies above the lake Maria upon a low hill excellently situated on account 
of its security and the mildness of the atmosphere.” 


9. And then a little further on, after describing the kind of houses which they had, he speaks as follows 
concerning their churches, which were scattered about here and there: “In each house there is a sacred 
apartment which is called a sanctuary and monastery, where, quite alone, they perform the mysteries of 
the religious life. They bring nothing into it, neither drink nor food, nor any of the other things which 
contribute to the necessities of the body, but only the laws, and the inspired oracles of the prophets, and 
hymns and such other things as augment and make perfect their knowledge and piety.” 


10. And after some other matters he says: 


“The whole interval, from morning to evening, is for them a time of exercise. For they read the holy 
Scriptures, and explain the philosophy of their fathers in an allegorical manner, regarding the written 
words as symbols of hidden truth which is communicated in obscure figures. 


11. They have also writings of ancient men, who were the founders of their sect, and who left many 
monuments of the allegorical method. These they use as models, and imitate their principles.” 


12. These things seem to have been stated by a man who had heard them expounding their sacred 
writings. But it is highly probable that the works of the ancients, which he says they had, were the 
Gospels and the writings of the apostles, and probably some expositions of the ancient prophets, such as 
are contained in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in many others of Paul’s Epistles. 


13. Then again he writes as follows concerning the new psalms which they composed: “So that they not 
only spend their time in meditation, but they also compose songs and hymns to God in every variety of 
metre and melody, though they divide them, of course, into measures of more than common solemnity.” 


14. The same book contains an account of many other things, but it seemed necessary to select those facts 
which exhibit the characteristics of the ecclesiastical mode of life. 


15. But if any one thinks that what has been said is not peculiar to the Gospel polity, but that it can be 
applied to others besides those mentioned, let him be convinced by the subsequent words of the same 
author, in which, if he is unprejudiced, he will find undisputed testimony on this subject. Philo’s words are 
as follows: 


16. “Having laid down temperance as a sort of foundation in the soul, they build upon it the other virtues. 
None of them may take food or drink before sunset, since they regard philosophizing as a work worthy of 
the light, but attention to the wants of the body as proper only in the darkness, and therefore assign the 
day to the former, but to the latter a small portion of the night. 


17. But some, in whom a great desire for knowledge dwells, forget to take food for three days; and some 
are so delighted and feast so luxuriously upon wisdom, which furnishes doctrines richly and without stint, 
that they abstain even twice as long as this, and are accustomed, after six days, scarcely to take necessary 
food.” These statements of Philo we regard as referring clearly and indisputably to those of our 
communion. 


18. But if after these things any one still obstinately persists in denying the reference, let him renounce 
his incredulity and be convinced by yet more striking examples, which are to be found nowhere else than 
in the evangelical religion of the Christians. 


19. For they say that there were women also with those of whom we are speaking, and that the most of 
them were aged virgins who had preserved their chastity, not out of necessity, as some of the priestesses 
among the Greeks, but rather by their own choice, through zeal and a desire for wisdom. And that in their 
earnest desire to live with it as their companion they paid no attention to the pleasures of the body, 
seeking not mortal but immortal progeny, which only the pious soul is able to bear of itself. 


20. Then after a little he adds still more emphatically: “They expound the Sacred Scriptures figuratively 
by means of allegories. For the whole law seems to these men to resemble a living organism, of which the 
spoken words constitute the body, while the hidden sense stored up within the words constitutes the soul. 
This hidden meaning has first been particularly studied by this sect, which sees, revealed as in a mirror of 
names, the surpassing beauties of the thoughts.” 


21. Why is it necessary to add to these things their meetings and the respective occupations of the men 
and of the women during those meetings, and the practices which are even to the present day habitually 
observed by us, especially such as we are accustomed to observe at the feast of the Saviour’s passion, 


with fasting and night watching and study of the divine Word. 


22. These things the above-mentioned author has related in his own work, indicating a mode of life which 
has been preserved to the present time by us alone, recording especially the vigils kept in connection with 
the great festival, and the exercises performed during those vigils, and the hymns customarily recited by 
us, and describing how, while one sings regularly in time, the others listen in silence, and join in chanting 
only the close of the hymns; and how, on the days referred to they sleep on the ground on beds of straw, 
and to use his own words, “taste no wine at all, nor any flesh, but water is their only drink, and the reish 
with their bread is salt and hyssop.” 


23. In addition to this Philo describes the order of dignities which exists among those who carry on the 
services of the church, mentioning the diaconate, and the office of bishop, which takes the precedence 
over all the others. But whosoever desires a more accurate knowledge of these matters may get it from 
the history already cited. 


24. But that Philo, when he wrote these things, had in view the first heralds of the Gospel and the customs 
handed down from the beginning by the apostles, is clear to every one. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE WORKS OF PHILO THAT HAVE COME DOWN TO US 


1. Copious in language, comprehensive in thought, sublime and elevated in his views of divine Scripture, 
Philo has produced manifold and various expositions of the sacred books. On the one hand, he expounds 
in order the events recorded in Genesis in the books to which he gives the title Allegories of the Sacred 
Laws; on the other hand, he makes successive divisions of the chapters in the Scriptures which are the 
subject of investigation, and gives objections and solutions, in the books which he quite suitably calls 
Questions and Answers on Genesis and Exodus. 


2. There are, besides these, treatises expressly worked out by him on certain subjects, such as the two 
books On Agriculture, and the same number On Drunkenness; and some others distinguished by different 
titles corresponding to the contents of each; for instance, Concerning the things which the Sober Mind 
desires and execrates, On the Confusion of Tongues, On Flight and Discovery, On Assembly for the sake of 
Instruction, On the question, Who is heir to things divine?’ or On the division of things into equal and 
unequal, and still further the work On the three Virtues which with others have been described by Moses. 


3. In addition to these is the work On those whose Names have been changed and why they have been 
changed, in which he says that he had written also two books On Covenants. 


4. And there is also a work of his On Emigration, and one On the life of a Wise Man made perfect in 
Righteousness, or On unwritten Laws; and still further the work On Giants or On the Immutability of God, 
and a first, second, third, fourth and fifth book On the proposition, that Dreams according to Moses are 
sent by God. These are the books on Genesis that have come down to us. 


5. But on Exodus we are acquainted with the first, second, third, fourth and fifth books of Questions and 
Answers; also with that On the Tabernacle, and that On the Ten Commandments, and the four books On 
the laws which refer especially to the principal divisions of the ten Commandments, and another On 
animals intended for sacrifice and On the kinds of sacrifice, and another On the rewards fixed in the law 
for the good, and on the punishments and curses fixed for the wicked. 


6. In addition to all these there are extant also some single-volumed works of his; as for instance, the work 
On Providence, and the book composed by him On the Jews, and The Statesman; and still further, 
Alexander, or On the possession of reason by the irrational animals. Besides these there is a work On the 
proposition that every wicked man is a slave, to which is subjoined the work On the proposition that every 
goad man is free. 


7. After these was composed by him the work On the contemplative life, or On suppliants, from which we 
have drawn the facts concerning the life of the apostolic men; and still further, the Interpretation of the 
Hebrew names in the law and in the prophets are said to be the result of his industry. 


8. And he is said to have read in the presence of the whole Roman Senate during the reign of Claudius the 
work which he had written, when he came to Rome under Caius, concerning Caius’ hatred of the gods, 
and to which, with ironical reference to its character, he had given the title On the Virtues. And his 
discourses were so much admired as to be deemed worthy of a place in the libraries. 


9. At this time, while Paul was completing his journey “from Jerusalem and round about unto [lyricum,” 
Claudius drove the Jews out of Rome; and Aquila and Priscilla, leaving Rome with the other Jews, came to 
Asia, and there abode with the apostle Paul, who was confirming the churches of that region whose 
foundations he had newly laid. The sacred book of the Acts informs us also of these things. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE CALAMITY WHICH BEFELL THE JEWS IN JERUSALEM ON THE DAY OF THE PASSOVER 


1. While Claudius was still emperor, it happened that so great a tumult and disturbance took place in 
Jerusalem at the feast of the Passover, that thirty thousand of those Jews alone who were forcibly crowded 
together at the gate of the temple perished, being trampled under foot by one another. Thus the festival 
became a season of mourning for all the nation, and there was weeping in every house. These things are 
related literally by Josephus. 


2. But Claudius appointed Agrippa, son of Agrippa, king of the Jews, having sent Felix as procurator of the 
whole country of Samaria and Galilee, and of the land called Perea. And after he had reigned thirteen 
years and eight months he died, and left Nero as his successor in the empire. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE EVENTS WHICH TOOK PLACE IN JERUSALEM DURING THE REIGN OF NERO 


1. Josephus again, in the twentieth book of his Antiquities, relates the quarrel which arose among the 
priests during the reign of Nero, while Felix was procurator of Judea. 


2. His words are as follows : “There arose a quarrel between the high priests on the one hand and the 
priests and leaders of the people of Jerusalem on the other. And each of them collected a body of the 
boldest and most restless men, and put himself at their head, and whenever they met they hurled 
invectives and stones at each other. And there was no one that would interpose; but these things were 
done at will as if in a city destitute of a ruler. 


3. And so great was the shamelessness and audacity of the high priests that they dared to send their 
servants to the threshing-floors to seize the tithes due to the priests; and thus those of the priests that 
were poor were seen to be perishing of want. In this way did the violence of the factions prevail over all 
justice.” 


4. And the same author again relates that about the same time there sprang up in Jerusalem a certain 
kind of robbers, “who by day,” as he says, “and in the middle of the city slew those who met them.” 


5. For, especially at the feasts, they mingled with the multitude, and with short swords, which they 
concealed under their garments, they stabbed the most distinguished men. And when they fell, the 
murderers themselves were among those who expressed their indignation. And thus on account of the 
confidence which was reposed in them by all, they remained undiscovered. 


6. The first that was slain by them was Jonathan the high priest; and after him many were killed every day, 
until the fear became worse than the evil itself, each one, as in battle, hourly expecting death. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE EGYPTIAN, WHO IS MENTIONED ALSO IN THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


1. After other matters he proceeds as follows: “But the Jews were afflicted with a greater plague than 
these by the Egyptian false prophet. For there appeared in the land an impostor who aroused faith in 
himself as a prophet, and collected about thirty thousand of those whom he had deceived, and led them 
from the desert to the so-called Mount of Olives whence he was prepared to enter Jerusalem by force and 
to overpower the Roman garrison and seize the government of the people, using those who made the 
attack with him as body guards. 


2. But Felix anticipated his attack, and went out to meet him with the Roman legionaries, and all the 
people joined in the defense, so that when the battle was fought the Egyptian fled with a few followers, 
but the most of them were destroyed or taken captive.” 


3. Josephus relates these events in the second book of his History. But it is worth while comparing the 
account of the Egyptian given here with that contained in the Acts of the Apostles. In the time of Felix it 
was said to Paul by the centurion in Jerusalem, when the multitude of the Jews raised a disturbance 
against the apostle, “Art not thou he who before these days made an uproar, and led out into the 
wilderness four thousand men that were murderers?” These are the events which took place in the time of 
Felix. 


CHAPTER XXII 


PAUL HAVING BEEN SENT BOUND FROM JUDEA TO ROME, MADE HIS DEFENSE, AND WAS ACQUITTED OF EVERY 
CHARGE 


1. Festus was sent by Nero to be Felix’s successor. Under him Paul, having made his defense, was sent 
bound to Rome. Aristarchus was with him, whom he also somewhere in his epistles quite naturally calls 
his fellow-prisoner. And Luke, who wrote the Acts of the Apostles, brought his history to a close at this 
point, after stating that Paul spent two whole years at Rome as a prisoner at large, and preached the word 
of God without restraint. 


2. Thus after he had made his defense it is said that the apostle was sent again upon the ministry of 
preaching, and that upon coming to the same city a second time he suffered martyrdom. In this 
imprisonment he wrote his second epistle to Timothy, in which he mentions his first defense and his 
impending death. 


3. But hear his testimony on these matters: “At my first answer,” he says, “no man stood with me, but all 
men forsook me: I pray God that it may not be laid to their charge. Notwithstanding the Lord stood with 
me, and strengthened me; that by me the preaching might be fully known, and that all the Gentiles might 
hear: and I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion.” 


4. He plainly indicates in these words that on the former occasion, in order that the preaching might be 
fulfilled by him, he was rescued from the mouth of the lion, referring, in this expression, to Nero, as is 
probable on account of the latter’s cruelty. He did not therefore afterward add the similar statement, “He 
will rescue me from the mouth of the lion”; for he saw in the spirit that his end would not be long delayed. 


5. Wherefore he adds to the words, “And he delivered me from the mouth of the lion,” this sentence: “The 
Lord shall deliver me from every evil work, and will preserve me unto his heavenly kingdom,” indicating 
his speedy martyrdom; which he also foretells still more clearly in the same epistle, when he writes, “For I 
am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand.” 


6. In his second epistle to Timothy, moreover, he indicates that Luke was with him when he wrote, but at 
his first defense not even he. Whence it is probable that Luke wrote the Acts of the Apostles at that time, 
continuing his history down to the period when he was with Paul. 


7. But these things have been adduced by us to show that Paul’s martyrdom did not take place at the time 
of that Roman sojourn which Luke records. 


8. It is probable indeed that as Nero was more disposed to mildness in the beginning, Paul’s defense of his 
doctrine was more easily received; but that when he had advanced to the commission of lawless deeds of 
daring, he made the apostles as well as others the subjects of his attacks. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE MARTYRDOM OF JAMES, WHO WAS CALLED THE BROTHER OF THE LORD 


1. But after Paul, in consequence of his appeal to Caesar, had been sent to Rome by Festus, the Jews, 
being frustrated in their hope of entrapping him by the snares which they had laid for him, turned against 
James, the brother of the Lord, to whom the episcopal seat at Jerusalem had been entrusted by the 
apostles. The following daring measures were undertaken by them against him. 


2. Leading him into their midst they demanded of him that he should renounce faith in Christ in the 
presence of all the people. But, contrary to the opinion of all, with a clear voice, and with greater boldness 
than they had anticipated, he spoke out before the whole multitude and confessed that our Saviour and 
Lord Jesus is the Son of God. But they were unable to bear longer the testimony of the man who, on 
account of the excellence of ascetic virtue and of piety which he exhibited in his life, was esteemed by all 
as the most just of men, and consequently they slew him. Opportunity for this deed of violence was 
furnished by the prevailing anarchy, which was caused by the fact that Festus had died just at this time in 
Judea, and that the province was thus without a governor and head. 


3. The manner of James’ death has been already indicated by the above-quoted words of Clement, who 
records that he was thrown from the pinnacle of the temple, and was beaten to death with a club. But 
Hegesippus, who lived immediately after the apostles, gives the most accurate account in the fifth book of 
his Memoirs. He writes as follows: 


4. “James, the brother of the Lord, succeeded to the government of the Church in conjunction with the 
apostles. He has been called the Just by all from the time of our Saviour to the present day; for there were 
many that bore the name of James. 


5. He was holy from his mother’s womb; and he drank no wine nor strong drink, nor did he eat flesh. No 
razor came upon his head; he did not anoint himself with oil, and he did not use the bath. 


6. He alone was permitted to enter into the holy place; for he wore not woolen but linen garments. And he 
was in the habit of entering alone into the temple, and was frequently found upon his knees begging 
forgiveness for the people, so that his knees became hard like those of a camel, in consequence of his 


constantly bending them in his worship of God, and asking forgiveness for the people. 


7. Because of his exceeding great justice he was called the Just, and Oblias, which signifies in Greek, 
Bulwark of the people’ and Justice,’ in accordance with what the prophets declare concerning him. 


8. Now some of the seven sects, which existed among the people and which have been mentioned by me 
in the Memoirs, asked him, What is the gate of Jesus?’ and he replied that he was the Saviour. 


9. On account of these words some believed that Jesus is the Christ. But the sects mentioned above did 
not believe either in a resurrection or in one’s coming to give to every man according to his works. But as 
many as believed did so on account of James. 


10. Therefore when many even of the rulers believed, there was a commotion among the Jews and Scribes 
and Pharisees, who said that there was danger that the whole people would be looking for Jesus as the 
Christ. Coming therefore in a body to James they said, We entreat thee, restrain the people; for they are 
gone astray in regard to Jesus, as if he were the Christ. We entreat thee to persuade all that have come to 
the feast of the Passover concerning Jesus; for we all have confidence in thee. For we bear thee witness, 
as do all the people, that thou art just, and dost not respect persons. 


11. Do thou therefore persuade the multitude not to be led astray concerning Jesus. For the whole people, 
and all of us also, have confidence in thee. Stand therefore upon the pinnacle of the temple, that from that 
high position thou mayest be clearly seen, and that thy words may be readily heard by all the people. For 
all the tribes, with the Gentiles also, are come together on account of the Passover.’ 


12. The aforesaid Scribes and Pharisees therefore placed James upon the pinnacle of the temple, and 
cried out to him and said: Thou just one, in whom we ought all to have confidence, forasmuch as the 
people are led astray after Jesus, the crucified one, declare to us, what is the gate of Jesus.’ 


13. And he answered with a loud voice, Why do ye ask me concerning Jesus, the Son of Man? He himself 
sitteth in heaven at the right hand of the great Power, and is about to come upon the clouds of heaven.’ 


14. And when many were fully convinced and gloried in the testimony of James, and said, Hosanna to the 
Son of David,’ these same Scribes and Pharisees said again to one another, We have done badly in 
supplying such testimony to Jesus. But let us go up and throw him down, in order that they may be afraid 
to believe him.’ 


15. And they cried out, saying, Oh! oh! the just man is also in error.’ And they fulfilled the Scripture 
written in Isaiah, Let us take away the just man, because he is troublesome to us: therefore they shall eat 
the fruit of their doings.’ 


16. So they went up and threw down the just man, and said to each other, Let us stone James the Just.’ 
And they began to stone him, for he was not killed by the fall; but he turned and knelt down and said, I 
entreat thee, Lord God our Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ 


17. And while they were thus stoning him one of the priests of the sons of Rechab, the son of the 
Rechabites, who are mentioned by Jeremiah the prophet, cried out, saying, Cease, what do ye? The just 
one prayeth for you.’ 


18. And one of them, who was a fuller, took the club with which he beat out clothes and struck the just 
man on the head. And thus he suffered martyrdom. And they buried him on the spot, by the temple, and 
his monument still remains by the temple. He became a true witness, both to Jews and Greeks, that Jesus 
is the Christ. And immediately Vespasian besieged them.” 


19. These things are related at length by Hegesippus, who is in agreement with Clement. James was so 
admirable a man and so celebrated among all for his justice, that the more sensible even of the Jews were 
of the opinion that this was the cause of the siege of Jerusalem, which happened to them immediately 
after his martyrdom for no other reason than their daring act against him. 


20. Josephus, at least, has not hesitated to testify this in his writings, where he says, “These things 
happened to the Jews to avenge James the Just, who was a brother of Jesus, that is called the Christ. For 
the Jews slew him, although he was a most just man.” 


21. And the same writer records his death also in the twentieth book of his Antiquities in the following 
words: “But the emperor, when he learned of the death of Festus, sent Albinus to be procurator of Judea. 
But the younger Ananus, who, as we have already said, had obtained the high priesthood, was of an 
exceedingly bold and reckless disposition. He belonged, moreover, to the sect of the Sadducees, who are 
the most cruel of all the Jews in the execution of judgment, as we have already shown. 


22. Ananus, therefore, being of this character, and supposing that he had a favorable opportunity on 
account of the fact that Festus was dead, and Albinus was still on the way, called together the Sanhedrim, 
and brought before them the brother of Jesus, the so-called Christ, James by name, together with some 


others, and accused them of violating the law, and condemned them to be stoned. 


23. But those in the city who seemed most moderate and skilled in the law were very angry at this, and 
sent secretly to the king, requesting him to order Ananus to cease such proceedings. For he had not done 
right even this first time. And certain of them also went to meet Albinus, who was journeying from 
Alexandria, and reminded him that it was not lawful for Ananus to summon the Sanhedrim without his 
knowledge. 


24. And Albinus, being persuaded by their representations, wrote in anger to Ananus, threatening him 
with punishment. And the king, Agrippa, in consequence, deprived him of the high priesthood, which he 
had held three months, and appointed Jesus, the son of Damnaeus.” 


25. These things are recorded in regard to James, who is said to be the author of the first of the so-called 
catholic epistles. But it is to be observed that it is disputed; at least, not many of the ancients have 
mentioned it, as is the case likewise with the epistle that bears the name of Jude, which is also one of the 
seven so-called catholic epistles. Nevertheless we know that these also, with the rest, have been read 
publicly in very many churches. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
ANNIANUS THE FIRST BISHOP OF THE CHURCH OF ALEXANDRIA AFTER MARK 


1. When Nero was in the eighth year of his reign, Annianus succeeded Mark the evangelist in the 
administration of the parish of Alexandria. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE PERSECUTION UNDER NERO IN WHICH PAUL AND PETER WERE HONORED AT ROME WITH MARTYRDOM IN 
BEHALF OF RELIGION 


1. When the government of Nero was now firmly established, he began to plunge into unholy pursuits, and 
armed himself even against the religion of the God of the universe. 


2. To describe the greatness of his depravity does not lie within the plan of the present work. As there are 
many indeed that have recorded his history in most accurate narratives, every one may at his pleasure 
learn from them the coarseness of the man’s extraordinary madness, under the influence of which, after 
he had accomplished the destruction of so many myriads without any reason, he ran into such blood- 
guiltiness that he did not spare even his nearest relatives and dearest friends, but destroyed his mother 
and his brothers and his wife, with very many others of his own family as he would private and public 
enemies, with various kinds of deaths. 


3. But with all these things this particular in the catalogue of his crimes was still wanting, that he was the 
first of the emperors who showed himself an enemy of the divine religion. 


4. The Roman Tertullian is likewise a witness of this. He writes as follows: “Examine your records. There 
you will find that Nero was the first that persecuted this doctrine, particularly then when after subduing 
all the east, he exercised his cruelty against all at Rome. We glory in having such a man the leader in our 
punishment. For whoever knows him can understand that nothing was condemned by Nero unless it was 
something of great excellence.” 


5. Thus publicly announcing himself as the first among God’s chief enemies, he was led on to the 
slaughter of the apostles. It is, therefore, recorded that Paul was beheaded in Rome itself, and that Peter 
likewise was crucified under Nero. This account of Peter and Paul is substantiated by the fact that their 
names are preserved in the cemeteries of that place even to the present day. 


6. It is confirmed likewise by Caius, a member of the Church, who arose under Zephyrinus, bishop of 
Rome. He, in a published disputation with Proclus, the leader of the Phrygian heresy, speaks as follows 
concerning the places where the sacred corpses of the aforesaid apostles are laid: 


7. “But I can show the trophies of the apostles. For if you will go to the Vatican or to the Ostian way, you 
will find the trophies of those who laid the foundations of this church.” 


8. And that they both suffered martyrdom at the same time is stated by Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, in his 
epistle to the Romans, in the following words: “You have thus by such an admonition bound together the 
planting of Peter and of Paul at Rome and Corinth. For both of them planted and likewise taught us in our 
Corinth. And they taught together in like manner in Italy, and suffered martyrdom at the same time.” I 
have quoted these things in order that the truth of the history might be still more confirmed. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE JEWS, AFFLICTED WITH INNUMERABLE EVILS, COMMENCED THE LAST WAR AGAINST THE ROMANS 


1. Josephus again, after relating many things in connection with the calamity which came upon the whole 
Jewish nation, records, in addition to many other circumstances, that a great many of the most honorable 
among the Jews were scourged in Jerusalem itself and then crucified by Florus. It happened that he was 
procurator of Judea when the war began to be kindled, in the twelfth year of Nero. 


2. Josephus says that at that time a terrible commotion was stirred up throughout all Syria in consequence 
of the revolt of the Jews, and that everywhere the latter were destroyed without mercy, like enemies, by 
the inhabitants of the cities, “so that one could see cities filled with unburied corpses, and the dead bodies 
of the aged scattered about with the bodies of infants, and women without even a covering for their 
nakedness, and the whole province full of indescribable calamities, while the dread of those things that 
were threatened was greater than the sufferings themselves which they anywhere endured.” Such is the 
account of Josephus; and such was the condition of the Jews at that time. 


Book III 


CHAPTER I 


THE PARTS OF THE WORLD IN WHICH THE APOSTLES PREACHED CHRIST 


1. Such was the condition of the Jews. Meanwhile the holy apostles and disciples of our Saviour were 
dispersed throughout the world. Parthia, according to tradition, was allotted to Thomas as his field of 
labor, Scythia to Andrew, and Asia to John, who, after he had lived some time there, died at Ephesus. 


2. Peter appears to have preached in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Asia to the Jews of the 
dispersion. And at last, having come to Rome, he was crucified head-downwards; for he had requested 
that he might suffer in this way. What do we need to say concerning Paul, who preached the Gospel of 
Christ from Jerusalem to Illyricum, and afterwards suffered martyrdom in Rome under Nero? These facts 
are related by Origen in the third volume of his Commentary on Genesis. 


CHAPTER II 
THE FIRST RULER OF THE CHURCH OF ROME 


1. After the martyrdom of Paul and of Peter, Linus was the first to obtain the episcopate of the church at 
Rome. Paul mentions him, when writing to Timothy from Rome, in the salutation at the end of the epistle. 


CHAPTER III 
THE EPISTLES OF THE APOSTLES 


1. One epistle of Peter, that called the first, is acknowledged as genuine. And this the ancient elders used 
freely in their own writings as an undisputed work. But we have learned that his extant second Epistle 
does not belong to the canon; yet, as it has appeared profitable to many, it has been used with the other 
Scriptures. 


2. The so-called Acts of Peter, however, and the Gospel which bears his name, and the Preaching and the 
Apocalypse, as they are called, we know have not been universally accepted, because no ecclesiastical 
writer, ancient or modern, has made use of testimonies drawn from them. 


3. But in the course of my history I shall be careful to show, in addition to the official succession, what 
ecclesiastical writers have from time to time made use of any of the disputed works, and what they have 
said in regard to the canonical and accepted writings, as well as in regard to those which are not of this 
class. 


4. Such are the writings that bear the name of Peter, only one of which I know to be genuine and 
acknowledged by the ancient elders. 


5. Paul’s fourteen epistles are well known and undisputed. It is not indeed right to overlook the fact that 
some have rejected the Epistle to the Hebrews, saying that it is disputed by the church of Rome, on the 
ground that it was not written by Paul. But what has been said concerning this epistle by those who lived 
before our time I shall quote in the proper place. In regard to the so-called Acts of Paul, I have not found 
them among the undisputed writings. 


6. But as the same apostle, in the salutations at the end of the Epistle to the Romans, has made mention 
among others of Hermas, to whom the book called The Shepherd is ascribed, it should be observed that 
this too has been disputed by some, and on their account cannot be placed among the acknowledged 
books; while by others it is considered quite indispensable, especially to those who need instruction in the 
elements of the faith. Hence, as we know, it has been publicly read in churches, and I have found that 
some of the most ancient writers used it. 


7. This will serve to show the divine writings that are undisputed as well as those that are not universally 
acknowledged. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE FIRST SUCCESSORS OF THE APOSTLES 


1. That Paul preached to the Gentiles and laid the foundations of the churches “from Jerusalem round 
about even unto Illyricum,” is evident both from his own words, and from the account which Luke has 
given in the Acts. 


2. And in how many provinces Peter preached Christ and taught the doctrine of the new covenant to those 
of the circumcision is clear from his own words in his epistle already mentioned as undisputed, in which 
he writes to the Hebrews of the dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. 


3. But the number and the names of those among them that became true and zealous followers of the 
apostles, and were judged worthy to tend the churches founded by them, it is not easy to tell, except those 
mentioned in the writings of Paul. 


4. For he had innumerable fellow-laborers, or “fellow-soldiers,” as he called them, and most of them were 
honored by him with an imperishable memorial, for he gave enduring testimony concerning them in his 
own epistles. 


5. Luke also in the Acts speaks of his friends, and mentions them by name. 


6. Timothy, so it is recorded, was the first to receive the episcopate of the parish in Ephesus, Titus of the 
churches in Crete. 


7. But Luke, who was of Antiochian parentage and a physician by profession, and who was especially 
intimate with Paul and well acquainted with the rest of the apostles, has left us, in two inspired books, 
proofs of that spiritual healing art which he learned from them. One of these books is the Gospel, which 
he testifies that he wrote as those who were from the beginning eye witnesses and ministers of the word 
delivered unto him, all of whom, as he says, he followed accurately from the first. The other book is the 
Acts of the Apostles which he composed not from the accounts of others, but from what he had seen 
himself. 


8. And they say that Paul meant to refer to Luke’s Gospel wherever, as if speaking of some gospel of his 
own, he used the words, “according to my Gospel.” 


9. As to the rest of his followers, Paul testifies that Crescens was sent to Gaul; but Linus, whom he 
mentions in the Second Epistle to Timothy as his companion at Rome, was Peter’s successor in the 
episcopate of the church there, as has already been shown. 


10. Clement also, who was appointed third bishop of the church at Rome, was, as Paul testifies, his co- 
laborer and fellow-soldier. 


11. Besides these, that Areopagite, named Dionysius, who was the first to believe after Paul’s address to 
the Athenians in the Areopagus (as recorded by Luke in the Acts) is mentioned by another Dionysius, an 
ancient writer and pastor of the parish in Corinth, as the first bishop of the church at Athens. 


12. But the events connected with the apostolic succession we shall relate at the proper time. Meanwhile 
let us continue the course of our history. 


CHAPTER V 
THE LAST SIEGE OF THE JEWS AFTER CHRIST 


1. After Nero had held the power thirteen years, and Galba and Otho had ruled a year and six months, 
Vespasian, who had become distinguished in the campaigns against the Jews, was proclaimed sovereign in 
Judea and received the title of Emperor from the armies there. Setting out immediately, therefore, for 
Rome, he entrusted the conduct of the war against the Jews to his son Titus. 


2. For the Jews after the ascension of our Saviour, in addition to their crime against him, had been 
devising as many plots as they could against his apostles. First Stephen was stoned to death by them, and 
after him James, the son of Zebedee and the brother of John, was beheaded, and finally James, the first 
that had obtained the episcopal seat in Jerusalem after the ascension of our Saviour, died in the manner 
already described. But the rest of the apostles, who had been incessantly plotted against with a view to 
their destruction, and had been driven out of the land of Judea, went unto all nations to preach the 
Gospel, relying upon the power of Christ, who had said to them, “Go ye and make disciples of all the 
nations in my name.” 


3. But the people of the church in Jerusalem had been commanded by a revelation, vouchsafed to 
approved men there before the war, to leave the city and to dwell in a certain town of Perea called Pella. 
And when those that believed in Christ had come thither from Jerusalem, then, as if the royal city of the 
Jews and the whole land of Judea were entirely destitute of holy men, the judgment of God at length 
overtook those who had committed such outrages against Christ and his apostles, and totally destroyed 
that generation of impious men. 


4. But the number of calamities which everywhere fell upon the nation at that time; the extreme 
misfortunes to which the inhabitants of Judea were especially subjected, the thousands of men, as well as 
women and children, that perished by the sword, by famine, and by other forms of death innumerable,— 
all these things, as well as the many great sieges which were carried on against the cities of Judea, and 
the excessive. sufferings endured by those that fled to Jerusalem itself, as to a city of perfect safety, and 
finally the general course of the whole war, as well as its particular occurrences in detail, and how at last 
the abomination of desolation, proclaimed by the prophets, stood in the very temple of God, so celebrated 
of old, the temple which was now awaiting its total and final destruction by fire,—all these things any one 
that wishes may find accurately described in the history written by Josephus. 


5. But it is necessary to state that this writer records that the multitude of those who were assembled 
from all Judea at the time of the Passover, to the number of three million souls, were shut up in Jerusalem 
“as in a prison,” to use his own words. 


6. For it was right that in the very days in which they had inflicted suffering upon the Saviour and the 
Benefactor of all, the Christ of God, that in those days, shut up “as in a prison,” they should meet with 
destruction at the hands of divine justice. 


7. But passing by the particular calamities which they suffered from the attempts made upon them by the 
sword and by other means, I think it necessary to relate only the misfortunes which the famine caused, 
that those who read this work may have some means of knowing that God was not long in executing 
vengeance upon them for their wickedness against the Christ of God. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FAMINE WHICH OPPRESSED THEM 


1. Taking the fifth book of the History of Josephus again in our hands, let us go through the tragedy of 
events which then occurred. 


2. “For the wealthy,” he says, “it was equally dangerous to remain. For under pretense that they were 
going to desert men were put to death for their wealth. The madness of the seditions increased with the 
famine and both the miseries were inflamed more and more day by day. 


3. Nowhere was food to be seen; but, bursting into the houses men searched them thoroughly, and 
whenever they found anything to eat they tormented the owners on the ground that they had denied that 
they had anything; but if they found nothing, they tortured them on the ground that they had more 
carefully concealed it. 


4. The proof of their having or not having food was found in the bodies of the poor wretches. Those of 
them who were still in good condition they assumed were well supplied with food, while those who were 
already wasted away they passed by, for it seemed absurd to slay those who were on the point of perishing 
for want. 


5. Many, indeed, secretly sold their possessions for one measure of wheat, if they belonged to the 
wealthier class, of barley if they were poorer. Then shutting themselves up in the innermost parts of their 
houses, some ate the grain uncooked on account of their terrible want, while others baked it according as 
necessity and fear dictated. 


6. Nowhere were tables set, but, snatching the yet uncooked food from the fire, they tore it in pieces. 
Wretched was the fare, and a lamentable spectacle it was to see the more powerful secure an abundance 
while the weaker mourned. 


7. Of all evils, indeed, famine is the worst, and it destroys nothing so effectively as shame. For that which 
under other circumstances is worthy of respect, in the midst of famine is despised. Thus women snatched 
the food from the very mouths of their husbands and children, from their fathers, and what was most 
pitiable of all, mothers from their babes. And while their dearest ones were wasting away in their arms, 
they were not ashamed to take away from them the last drops that supported life. 


8. And even while they were eating thus they did not remain undiscovered. But everywhere the rioters 
appeared, to rob them even of these portions of food. For whenever they saw a house shut up, they 
regarded it as a sign that those inside were taking food. And immediately bursting open the doors they 
rushed in and seized what they were eating, almost forcing it out of their very throats. 


9. Old men who clung to their food were beaten, and if the women concealed it in their hands, their hair 
was torn for so doing. There was pity neither for gray hairs nor for infants, but, taking up the babes that 
clung to their morsels of food, they dashed them to the ground. But to those that anticipated their 
entrance and swallowed what they were about to seize, they were still more cruel, just as if they had been 
wronged by them. 
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10. And they devised the most terrible modes of torture to discover food, stopping up the privy passages 
of the poor wretches with bitter herbs, and piercing their seats with sharp rods. And men suffered things 
horrible even to hear of, for the sake of compelling them to confess to the possession of one loaf of bread, 
or in order that they might be made to disclose a single drachm of barley which they had concealed. But 
the tormentors themselves did not suffer hunger. 


11. Their conduct might indeed have seemed less barbarous if they had been driven to it by necessity; but 
they did it for the sake of exercising their madness and of providing sustenance for themselves for days to 
come. 


12. And when any one crept out of the city by night as far as the outposts of the Romans to collect wild 
herbs and grass, they went to meet him; and when he thought he had already escaped the enemy, they 
seized what he had brought with him, and even though oftentimes the man would entreat them, and, 
calling upon the most awful name of God, adjure them to give him a portion of what he had obtained at 
the risk of his life, they would give him nothing back. Indeed, it was fortunate if the one that was 
plundered was not also slain.” 


13. To this account Josephus, after relating other things, adds the following: “The possibility of going out 
of the city being brought to an end, all hope of safety for the Jews was cut off. And the famine increased 
and devoured the people by houses and families. And the rooms were filled with dead women and 
children, the lanes of the city with the corpses of old men. 


14. Children and youths, swollen with the famine, wandered about the market-places like shadows, and 
fell down wherever the death agony overtook them. The sick were not strong enough to bury even their 
own relatives, and those who had the strength hesitated because of the multitude of the dead and the 
uncertainty as to their own fate. Many, indeed, died while they were burying others, and many betook 
themselves to their graves before death came upon them. 


15. There was neither weeping nor lamentation under these misfortunes; but the famine stifled the 
natural affections. Those that were dying a lingering death looked with dry eyes upon those that had gone 
to their rest before them. Deep silence and death-laden night encircled the city. 


16. But the robbers were more terrible than these miseries; for they broke open the houses, which were 
now mere sepulchres, robbed the dead and stripped the covering from their bodies, and went away with a 
laugh. They tried the points of their swords in the dead bodies, and some that were lying on the ground 
still alive they thrust through in order to test their weapons. But those that prayed that they would use 
their right hand and their sword upon them, they contemptuously left to be destroyed by the famine. 
Every one of these died with eyes fixed upon the temple; and they left the seditious alive. 


17. These at first gave orders that the dead should be buried out of the public treasury, for they could not 
endure the stench. But afterward, when they were not able to do this, they threw the bodies from the 
walls into the trenches. 


18. And as Titus went around and saw the trenches filled with the dead, and the thick blood oozing out of 
the putrid bodies, he groaned aloud, and, raising his hands, called God to witness that this was not his 
doing.” 


19. After speaking of some other things, Josephus proceeds as follows: “I cannot hesitate to declare what 
my feelings compel me to. I suppose, if the Romans had longer delayed in coming against these guilty 
wretches, the city would have been swallowed up by a chasm, or overwhelmed with a flood, or struck with 
such thunderbolts as destroyed Sodom. For it had brought forth a generation of men much more godless 
than were those that suffered such punishment. By their madness indeed was the whole people brought to 
destruction.” 


20. And in the sixth book he writes as follows: “Of those that perished by famine in the city the number 
was countless, and the miseries they underwent unspeakable. For if so much as the shadow of food 
appeared in any house, there was war, and the dearest friends engaged in hand-to-hand conflict with one 
another, and snatched from each other the most wretched supports of life. 


21. Nor would they believe that even the dying were without food; but the robbers would search them 
while they were expiring, lest any one should feign death while concealing food in his bosom. With mouths 
gaping for want of food, they stumbled and staggered along like mad dogs, and beat the doors as if they 
were drunk, and in their impotence they would rush into the same houses twice or thrice in one hour. 


22. Necessity compelled them to eat anything they could find, and they gathered and devoured things that 
were not fit even for the filthiest of irrational beasts. Finally they did not abstain even from their girdles 
and shoes, and they stripped the hides off their shields and devoured them. Some used even wisps of old 
hay for food, and others gathered stubble and sold the smallest weight of it for four Attic drachmae. 


23. “But why should I speak of the shamelessness which was displayed during the famine toward 
inanimate things? For I am going to relate a fact such as is recorded neither by Greeks nor Barbarians; 


horrible to relate, incredible to hear. And indeed I should gladly have omitted this calamity, that I might 
not seem to posterity to be a teller of fabulous tales, if I had not innumerable witnesses to it in my own 
age. And besides, I should render my country poor service if I suppressed the account of the sufferings 
which she endured. 


24. “There was a certain woman named Mary that dwelt beyond Jordan, whose father was Eleazer, of the 
village of Bathezor (which signifies the house of hyssop). She was distinguished for her family and her 
wealth, and had fled with the rest of the multitude to Jerusalem and was shut up there with them during 
the siege. 


25. The tyrants had robbed her of the rest of the property which she had brought with her into the city 
from Perea. And the remnants of her possessions and whatever food was to be seen the guards rushed in 
daily and snatched away from her. This made the woman terribly angry, and by her frequent reproaches 
and imprecations she aroused the anger of the rapacious villains against herself. 


26. But no one either through anger or pity would slay her; and she grew weary of finding food for others 
to eat. The search, too, was already become everywhere difficult, and the famine was piercing her bowels 
and marrow, and resentment was raging more violently than famine. Taking, therefore, anger and 
necessity as her counsellors, she proceeded to do a most unnatural thing. 


27. Seizing her child, a boy which was sucking at her breast, she said, Oh, wretched child, in war, in 
famine, in sedition, for what do I preserve thee? Slaves among the Romans we shall be even if we are 
allowed to live by them. But even slavery is anticipated by the famine, and the rioters are more cruel than 
both. Come, be food for me, a fury for these rioters, and a bye-word to the world, for this is all that is 
wanting to complete the calamities of the Jews. 


28. And when she had said this she slew her son; and having roasted him, she ate one half herself, and 
covering up the remainder, she kept it. Very soon the rioters appeared on the scene, and, smelling the 
nefarious odor, they threatened to slay her immediately unless she should show them what she had 
prepared. She replied that she had saved an excellent portion for them, and with that she uncovered the 
remains of the child. 


29. They were immediately seized with horror and amazement and stood transfixed at the sight. But she 
said This is my own son, and the deed is mine. Eat for I too have eaten. Be not more merciful than a 
woman, nor more compassionate than a mother. But if you are too pious and shrink from my sacrifice, I 
have already eaten of it; let the rest also remain for me. 


30. At these words the men went out trembling, in this one case being affrighted; yet with difficulty did 
they yield that food to the mother. Forthwith the whole city was filled with the awful crime, and as all 
pictured the terrible deed before their own eyes, they trembled as if they had done it themselves. 


31. Those that were suffering from the famine now longed for death; and blessed were they that had died 
before hearing and seeing miseries like these.” 


32. Such was the reward which the Jews received for their wickedness and impiety, against the Christ of 
God. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE PREDICTIONS OF CHRIST 


1. It is fitting to add to these accounts the true prediction of our Saviour in which he foretold these very 
events. 


2. His words are as follows: “Woe unto them that are with child, and to them that give suck in those days! 
But pray ye that your flight be not in the winter, neither on the Sabbath day. For there shall be great 
tribulation, such as was not since the beginning of the world to this time, no, nor ever shall be.” 


3. The historian, reckoning the whole number of the slain, says that eleven hundred thousand persons 
perished by famine and sword, and that the rest of the rioters and robbers, being betrayed by each other 
after the taking of the city, were slain. But the tallest of the youths and those that were distinguished for 
beauty were preserved for the triumph. Of the rest of the multitude, those that were over seventeen years 
of age were sent as prisoners to labor in the works of Egypt, while still more were scattered through the 
provinces to meet their death in the theaters by the sword and by beasts. Those under seventeen years of 
age were carried away to be sold as slaves, and of these alone the number reached ninety thousand. 


4. These things took place in this manner in the second year of the reign of Vespasian, in accordance with 
the prophecies of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who by divine power saw them beforehand as if they 
were already present, and wept and mourned according to the statement of the holy evangelists, who give 
the very words which he uttered, when, as if addressing Jerusalem herself, he said: 


5. “If thou hadst known, even thou, in this day, the things which belong unto thy peace! But now they are 
hid from thine eyes. For the days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a rampart about 
thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every side, and shall lay thee and thy children even 
with the ground.” 


6. And then, as if speaking concerning the people, he says, “For there shall be great distress in the land, 
and wrath upon this people. And they shall fall by the edge of the sword, and shall be led away captive 
into all nations. And Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled.” And again: “When ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know that the desolation 
thereof is nigh.” 


7. If any one compares the words of our Saviour with the other accounts of the historian concerning the 
whole war, how can one fail to wonder, and to admit that the foreknowledge and the prophecy of our 
Saviour were truly divine and marvellously strange. 


8. Concerning those calamities, then, that befell the whole Jewish nation after the Saviour’s passion and 
after the words which the multitude of the Jews uttered, when they begged the release of the robber and 
murderer, but besought that the Prince of Life should be taken from their midst, it is not necessary to add 
anything to the account of the historian. 


9. But it may be proper to mention also those events which exhibited the graciousness of that all-good 
Providence which held back their destruction full forty years after their crime against Christ,—during 
which time many of the apostles and disciples, and James himself the first bishop there, the one who is 
called the brother of the Lord, were still alive, and dwelling in Jerusalem itself, remained the surest 
bulwark of the place. Divine Providence thus still proved itself long-suffering toward them in order to see 
whether by repentance for what they had done they might obtain pardon and salvation; and in addition to 
such long-suffering, Providence also furnished wonderful signs of the things which were about to happen 
to them if they did not repent. 


10. Since these matters have been thought worthy of mention by the historian already cited, we cannot do 
better than to recount them for the benefit of the readers of this work. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE SIGNS WHICH PRECEDED THE WAR 


1. Taking, then, the work of this author, read what he records in the sixth book of his History. His words 
are as follows: “Thus were the miserable people won over at this time by the impostors and false 
prophets; but they did not heed nor give credit to the visions and signs that foretold the approaching 
desolation. On the contrary, as if struck by lightning, and as if possessing neither eyes nor understanding, 
they slighted the proclamations of God. 


2. At one time a star, in form like a sword, stood over the city, and a comet, which lasted for a whole year; 
and again before the revolt and before the disturbances that led to the war, when the people were 
gathered for the feast of unleavened bread, on the eighth of the month Xanthicus, at the ninth hour of the 
night, so great a light shone about the altar and the temple that it seemed to be bright day; and this 
continued for half an hour. This seemed to the unskillful a good sign, but was interpreted by the sacred 
scribes as portending those events which very soon took place. 


3. And at the same feast a cow, led by the high priest to be sacrificed, brought forth a lamb in the midst of 
the temple. 


4. And the eastern gate of the inner temple, which was of bronze and very massive, and which at evening 
was Closed with difficulty by twenty men, and rested upon iron-bound beams, and had bars sunk deep in 
the ground, was seen at the sixth hour of the night to open of itself. 


5. And not many days after the feast, on the twenty-first of the month Artemisium, a certain marvelous 
vision was seen which passes belief. The prodigy might seem fabulous were it not related by those who 
saw it, and were not the calamities which followed deserving of such signs. For before the setting of the 
sun chariots and armed troops were seen throughout the whole region in mid-air, wheeling through the 
clouds and encircling the cities. 


6. And at the feast which is called Pentecost, when the priests entered the temple at night, as was their 
custom, to perform the services, they said that at first they perceived a movement and a noise, and 
afterward a voice as of a great multitude, saying, Let us go hence.’ 


7. But what follows is still more terrible; for a certain Jesus, the son of Ananias, a common countryman, 
four years before the war, when the city was particularly prosperous and peaceful, came to the feast, at 
which it was customary for all to make tents at the temple to the honor of God, and suddenly began to cry 
out: A voice from the east, a voice from the west, a voice from the four winds, a voice against Jerusalem 


and the temple, a voice against bridegrooms and brides, a voice against all the people.’ Day and night he 
went through all the alleys crying thus. 


8. But certain of the more distinguished citizens, vexed at the ominous cry, seized the man and beat him 
with many stripes. But without uttering a word in his own behalf, or saying anything in particular to those 
that were present, he continued to cry out in the same words as before. 


9. And the rulers, thinking, as was true, that the man was moved by a higher power, brought him before 
the Roman governor. And then, though he was scourged to the bone, he neither made supplication nor 
shed tears, but, changing his voice to the most lamentable tone possible, he answered each stroke with 
the words, Woe, woe unto Jerusalem.’“ 


10. The same historian records another fact still more wonderful than this. He says that a certain oracle 
was found in their sacred writings which declared that at that time a certain person should go forth from 
their country to rule the world. He himself understood that this was fulfilled in Vespasian. 


11. But Vespasian did not rule the whole world, but only that part of it which was subject to the Romans. 
With better right could it be applied to Christ; to whom it was said by the Father, “Ask of me, and I will 
give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the ends of the earth for thy possession.” At that very 
time, indeed, the voice of his holy apostles “went throughout all the earth, and their words to the end of 
the world.” 


CHAPTER IX 


JOSEPHUS AND THE WORKS WHICH HE HAS LEFT 


1. After all this it is fitting that we should know something in regard to the origin and family of Josephus, 
who has contributed so much to the history in hand. He himself gives us information on this point in the 
following words: “Josephus, the son of Mattathias, a priest of Jerusalem, who himself fought against the 
Romans in the beginning and was compelled to be present at what happened afterward.” 


2. He was the most noted of all the Jews of that day, not only among his own people, but also among the 
Romans, so that he was honored by the erection of a statue in Rome, and his works were deemed worthy 
of a place in the library. 


3. He wrote the whole of the Antiquities of the Jews in twenty books, and a history of the war with the 
Romans which took place in his time, in seven books. He himself testifies that the latter work was not only 
written in Greek, but that it was also translated by himself into his native tongue. He is worthy of credit 
here because of his truthfulness in other matters. 


4. There are extant also two other books of his which are worth reading. They treat of the antiquity of the 
Jews, and in them he replies to Apion the Grammarian, who had at that time written a treatise against the 
Jews, and also to others who had attempted to vilify the hereditary institutions of the Jewish people. 


5. In the first of these books he gives the number of the canonical books of the so-called Old Testament. 
Apparently drawing his information from ancient tradition, he shows what books were accepted without 
dispute among the Hebrews. His words are as follows. 


CHAPTER X 


THE MANNER IN WHICH JOSEPHUS MENTIONS THE DIVINE BOOKS 


1. “We have not, therefore, a multitude of books disagreeing and conflicting with one another; but we 
have only twenty-two, which contain the record of all time and are justly held to be divine. 


2. Of these, five are by Moses, and contain the laws and the tradition respecting the origin of man, and 
continue the history down to his own death. This period embraces nearly three thousand years. 


3. From the death of Moses to the death of Artaxerxes, who succeeded Xerxes as king of Persia, the 
prophets that followed Moses wrote the history of their own times in thirteen books. The other four books 
contain hymns to God, and precepts for the regulation of the life of men. 


4. From the time of Artaxerxes to our own day all the events have been recorded, but the accounts are not 
worthy of the same confidence that we repose in those which preceded them, because there has not been 
during this time an exact succession of prophets. 


5. How much we are attached to our own writings is shown plainly by our treatment of them. For although 
so great a period has already passed by, no one has ventured either to add to or to take from them, but it 
is inbred in all Jews from their very birth to regard them as the teachings of God, and to abide by them, 
and, if necessary, cheerfully to die for them.” 


These remarks of the historian I have thought might advantageously be introduced in this connection. 


6. Another work of no little merit has been produced by the same writer, On the Supremacy of Reason, 
which some have called Maccabaicum, because it contains an account of the struggles of those Hebrews 
who contended manfully for the true religion, as is related in the books called Maccabees. 


7. And at the end of the twentieth book of his Antiquities Josephus himself intimates that he had purposed 
to write a work in four books concerning God and his existence, according to the traditional opinions of 
the Jews, and also concerning the laws, why it is that they permit some things while prohibiting others. 
And the same writer also mentions in his own works other books written by himself. 


8. In addition to these things it is proper to quote also the words that are found at the close of his 
Antiquities, in confirmation of the testimony which we have drawn from his accounts. In that place he 
attacks Justus of Tiberias, who, like himself, had attempted to write a history of contemporary events, on 
the ground that he had not written truthfully. Having brought many other accusations against the man, he 
continues in these words: 


9. “I indeed was not afraid in respect to my writings as you were, but, on the contrary, I presented my 
books to the emperors themselves when the events were almost under men’s eyes. For I was conscious 
that I had preserved the truth in my account, and hence was not disappointed in my expectation of 
obtaining their attestation. 


10. And I presented my history also to many others, some of whom were present at the war, as, for 
instance, King Agrippa and some of his relatives. 


11. For the Emperor Titus desired so much that the knowledge of the events should be communicated to 
men by my history alone, that he indorsed the books with his own hand and commanded that they should 
be published. And King Agrippa wrote sixty-two epistles testifying to the truthfulness of my account.” Of 
these epistles Josephus subjoins two. But this will suffice in regard to him. Let us now proceed with our 
history. 


CHAPTER XI 


SYMEON RULES THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM AFTER JAMES 


1. After the martyrdom of James and the conquest of Jerusalem which immediately followed, it is said that 
those of the apostles and disciples of the Lord that were still living came together from all directions with 
those that were related to the Lord according to the flesh (for the majority of them also were still alive) to 
take counsel as to who was worthy to succeed James. 


2. They all with one consent pronounced Symeon, the son of Clopas, of whom the Gospel also makes 
mention; to be worthy of the episcopal throne of that parish. He was a cousin, as they say, of the Saviour. 
For Hegesippus records that Clopas was a brother of Joseph. 


CHAPTER XII 


VESPASIAN COMMANDS THE DESCENDANTS OF DAVID TO BE SOUGHT 


He also relates that Vespasian after the conquest of Jerusalem gave orders that all that belonged to the 
lineage of David should be sought out, in order that none of the royal race might be left among the Jews; 
and in consequence of this a most terrible persecution again hung over the Jews. 

CHAPTER XIII 


ANENCLETUS, THE SECOND BISHOP OF ROME 


After Vespasian had reigned ten years Titus, his son, succeeded him. In the second year of his reign, 
Linus, who had been bishop of the church of Rome for twelve years, delivered his office to Anencletus. But 
Titus was succeeded by his brother Domitian after he had reigned two years and the same number of 
months. 


CHAPTER XIV 
ABILIUS, THE SECOND BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


In the fourth year of Domitian, Annianus, the first bishop of the parish of Alexandria, died after holding 
office twenty-two years, and was succeeded by Abilius, the second bishop. 


CHAPTER XV 


CLEMENT, THE THIRD BISHOP OF ROME 


In the twelfth year of the same reign Clement succeeded Anencletus after the latter had been bishop of 
the church of Rome for twelve years. The apostle in his Epistle to the Philippians informs us that this 
Clement was his fellow-worker. His words are as follows: “With Clement and the rest of my fellow-laborers 
whose names are in the book of life.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE EPISTLE OF CLEMENT 


There is extant an epistle of this Clement which is acknowledged to be genuine and is of considerable 
length and of remarkable merit. He wrote it in the name of the church of Rome to the church of Corinth, 
when a sedition had arisen in the latter church. We know that this epistle also has been publicly used in a 
great many churches both in former times and in our own. And of the fact that a sedition did take place in 
the church of Corinth at the time referred to Hegesippus is a trustworthy witness. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE PERSECUTION UNDER DOMITIAN 


Domitian, having shown great cruelty toward many, and having unjustly put to death no small number of 
well-born and notable men at Rome, and having without cause exiled and confiscated the property of a 
great many other illustrious men, finally became a successor of Nero in his hatred and enmity toward 
God. He was in fact the second that stirred up a persecution against us, although his father Vespasian had 
undertaken nothing prejudicial to us. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE APOSTLE JOHN AND THE APOCALYPSE 


1. It is said that in this persecution the apostle and evangelist John, who was still alive, was condemned to 
dwell on the island of Patmos in consequence of his testimony to the divine word. 


2. Irenaeus, in the fifth book of his work Against Heresies, where he discusses the number of the name of 
Antichrist which is given in the so-called Apocalypse of John, speaks as follows concerning him: 


3. “If it were necessary for his name to be proclaimed openly at the present time, it would have been 
declared by him who saw the revelation. For it was seen not long ago, but almost in our own generation, 
at the end of the reign of Domitian.” 


4. To such a degree, indeed, did the teaching of our faith flourish at that time that even those writers who 
were far from our religion did not hesitate to mention in their histories the persecution and the 
martyrdoms which took place during it. 


5. And they, indeed, accurately indicated the time. For they recorded that in the fifteenth year of Domitian 
Flavia Domitilla, daughter of a sister of Flavius Clement, who at that time was one of the consuls of Rome, 
was exiled with many others to the island of Pontia in consequence of testimony borne to Christ. 


CHAPTER XIX 
DOMITIAN COMMANDS THE DESCENDANTS OF DAVID TO BE SLAIN 


But when this same Domitian had commanded that the descendants of David should be slain, an ancient 
tradition says that some of the heretics brought accusation against the descendants of Jude (said to have 
been a brother of the Saviour according to the flesh), on the ground that they were of the lineage of David 
and were related to Christ himself. Hegesippus relates these facts in the following words. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE RELATIVES OF OUR SAVIOUR 


1. “Of the family of the Lord there were still living the grandchildren of Jude, who is said to have been the 
Lord’s brother according to the flesh. 


2. Information was given that they belonged to the family of David, and they were brought to the Emperor 
Domitian by the Evocatus. For Domitian feared the coming of Christ as Herod also had feared it. And he 
asked them if they were descendants of David, and they confessed that they were. Then he asked them 


how much property they had, or how much money they owned. And both of them answered that they had 
only nine thousand denarii, half of which belonged to each of them; 


4. and this property did not consist of silver, but of a piece of land which contained only thirty-nine acres, 
and from which they raised their taxes and supported themselves by their own labor.” 


5. Then they showed their hands, exhibiting the hardness of their bodies and the callousness produced 
upon their hands by continuous toil as evidence of their own labor. 


6. And when they were asked concerning Christ and his kingdom, of what sort it was and where and when 
it was to appear, they answered that it was not a temporal nor an earthly kingdom, but a heavenly and 
angelic one, which would appear at the end of the world, when he should come in glory to judge the quick 
and the dead, and to give unto every one according to his works. 


7. Upon hearing this, Domitian did not pass judgment against them, but, despising them as of no account, 
he let them go, and by a decree put a stop to the persecution of the Church. 


8. But when they were released they ruled the churches because they were witnesses and were also 
relatives of the Lord. And peace being established, they lived until the time of Trajan. These things are 
related by Hegesippus. 


9. Tertullian also has mentioned Domitian in the following words: “Domitian also, who possessed a share 
of Nero’s cruelty, attempted once to do the same thing that the latter did. But because he had, I suppose, 
some intelligence, he very soon ceased, and even recalled those whom he had banished.” 


10. But after Domitian had reigned fifteen years, and Nerva had succeeded to the empire, the Roman 
Senate, according to the writers that record the history of those days, voted that Domitian’s honors should 
be cancelled, and that those who had been unjustly banished should return to their homes and have their 
property restored to them. 


11. It was at this time that the apostle John returned from his banishment in the island and took up his 
abode at Ephesus, according to an ancient Christian tradition. 

CHAPTER XXI 

CERDON BECOMES THE THIRD RULER OF THE CHURCH OF ALEXANDRIA 


1. After Nerva had reigned a little more than a year he was succeeded by Trajan. It was during the first 
year of his reign that Abilius, who had ruled the church of Alexandria for thirteen years, was succeeded by 
Cerdon. 


2. He was the third that presided over that church after Annianus, who was the first. At that time Clement 
still ruled the church of Rome, being also the third that held the episcopate there after Paul and Peter. 


3. Linus was the first, and after him came Anencletus. 


CHAPTER XXII 
IGNATIUS, THE SECOND BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


At this time Ignatius was known as the second bishop of Antioch, Evodius having been the first. Symeon 
likewise was at that time the second ruler of the church of Jerusalem, the brother of our Saviour having 
been the first. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
NARRATIVE CONCERNING JOHN THE APOSTLE 


1. At that time the apostle and evangelist John, the one whom Jesus loved, was still living in Asia, and 
governing the churches of that region, having returned after the death of Domitian from his exile on the 
island. 


2. And that he was still alive at that time may be established by the testimony of two witnesses. They 
should be trustworthy who have maintained the orthodoxy of the Church; and such indeed were Irenaeus 
and Clement of Alexandria. 


3. The former in the second book of his work Against Heresies, writes as follows: “And all the elders that 
associated with John the disciple of the Lord in Asia bear witness that John delivered it to them. For he 
remained among them until the time of Trajan.” 


4. And in the third book of the same work he attests the same thing in the following words: “But the 


church in Ephesus also, which was founded by Paul, and where John remained until the time of Trajan, is 
a faithful witness of the apostolic tradition.” 


5. Clement likewise in his book entitled What Rich Man can be saved? indicates the time, and subjoins a 
narrative which is most attractive to those that enjoy hearing what is beautiful and profitable. Take and 
read the account which runs as follows: 


6. “Listen to a tale, which is not a mere tale, but a narrative concerning John the apostle, which has been 
handed down and treasured up in memory. For when, after the tyrant’s death, he returned from the isle of 
Patmos to Ephesus, he went away upon their invitation to the neighboring territories of the Gentiles, to 
appoint bishops in some places, in other places to set in order whole churches, elsewhere to choose to the 
ministry some one of those that were pointed out by the Spirit. 


7. When he had come to one of the cities not far away (the name of which is given by some ), and had 
consoled the brethren in other matters, he finally turned to the bishop that had been appointed, and 
seeing a youth of powerful physique, of pleasing appearance, and of ardent temperament, he said, This 
one I commit to thee in all earnestness in the presence of the Church and with Christ as witness.’ And 
when the bishop had accepted the charge and had promised all, he repeated the same injunction with an 
appeal to the same witnesses, and then departed for Ephesus. 


8. But the presbyter taking home the youth committed to him, reared, kept, cherished, and finally 
baptized him. After this he relaxed his stricter care and watchfulness, with the idea that in putting upon 
him the seal of the Lord he had given him a perfect protection. 


9. But some youths of his own age, idle and dissolute, and accustomed to evil practices, corrupted him 
when he was thus prematurely freed from restraint. At first they enticed him by costly entertainments; 
then, when they went forth at night for robbery, they took him with them, and finally they demanded that 
he should unite with them in some greater crime. 


10. He gradually became accustomed to such practices, and on account of the positiveness of his 
character, leaving the right path, and taking the bit in his teeth like a hard-mouthed and powerful horse, 
he rushed the more violently down into the depths. 


11. And finally despairing of salvation in God, he no longer meditated what was insignificant, but having 
committed some great crime, since he was now lost once for all, he expected to suffer a like fate with the 
rest. Taking them, therefore, and forming a band of robbers, he became a bold bandit-chief, the most 
violent, most bloody, most cruel of them all. 


12. Time passed, and some necessity having arisen, they sent for John. But he, when he had set in order 
the other matters on account of which he had come, said, Come, O bishop, restore us the deposit which 
both I and Christ committed to thee, the church, over which thou presidest, being witness.’ 


13. But the bishop was at first confounded, thinking that he was falsely charged in regard to money which 
he had not received, and he could neither believe the accusation respecting what he had not, nor could he 
disbelieve John. But when he said, I demand the young man and the soul of the brother,’ the old man, 
groaning deeply and at the same time bursting into tears, said, He is dead.’ How and what kind of death?’ 
He is dead to God,’ he said; for he turned wicked and abandoned, and at last a robber. And now, instead of 
the church, he haunts the mountain with a band like himself.’ 


14. But the Apostle rent his clothes, and beating his head with great lamentation, he said, A fine guard I 
left for a brother’s soul! But let a horse be brought me, and let some one show me the way.’ He rode away 
from the church just as he was, and coming to the place, he was taken prisoner by the robbers’ outpost. 


15. He, however, neither fled nor made entreaty, but cried out, For this did I come; lead me to your 
captain.’ 


16. The latter, meanwhile, was waiting, armed as he was. But when he recognized John approaching, he 
turned in shame to flee. 


17. But John, forgetting his age, pursued him with all his might, crying out, Why, my son, dost thou flee 
from me, thine own father, unarmed, aged? Pity me, my son; fear not; thou hast still hope of life. I will give 
account to Christ for thee. If need be, I will willingly endure thy death as the Lord suffered death for us. 
For thee will I give up my life. Stand, believe; Christ hath sent me.’ 


18. And he, when he heard, first stopped and looked down; then he threw away his arms, and then 
trembled and wept bitterly. And when the old man approached, he embraced him, making confession with 
lamentations as he was able, baptizing himself a second time with tears, and concealing only his right 
hand. 


19. But John, pledging himself, and assuring him on oath that he would find forgiveness with the Saviour, 
besought him, fell upon his knees, kissed his right hand itself as if now purified by repentance, and led 


him back to the church. And making intercession for him with copious prayers, and struggling together 
with him in continual fastings, and subduing his mind by various utterances, he did not depart, as they 
say, until he had restored him to the church, furnishing a great example of true repentance and a great 
proof of regeneration, a trophy of a visible resurrection.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE ORDER OF THE GOSPELS 


1. This extract from Clement I have inserted here for the sake of the history and for the benefit of my 
readers. Let us now point out the undisputed writings of this apostle. 


2. And in the first place his Gospel, which is known to all the churches under heaven, must be 
acknowledged as genuine. That it has with good reason been put by the ancients in the fourth place, after 
the other three Gospels, may be made evident in the following way. 


3. Those great and truly divine men, I mean the apostles of Christ, were purified in their life, and were 
adorned with every virtue of the soul, but were uncultivated in speech. They were confident indeed in 
their trust in the divine and wonder-working power which was granted unto them by the Saviour, but they 
did not know how, nor did they attempt to proclaim the doctrines of their teacher in studied and artistic 
language, but employing only the demonstration of the divine Spirit, which worked with them, and the 
wonder-working power of Christ, which was displayed through them, they published the knowledge of the 
kingdom of heaven throughout the whole world, paying little attention to the composition of written 
works. 


4. And this they did because they were assisted in their ministry by one greater than man. Paul, for 
instance, who surpassed them all in vigor of expression and in richness of thought, committed to writing 
no more than the briefest epistles, although he had innumerable mysterious matters to communicate, for 
he had attained even unto the sights of the third heaven, had been carried to the very paradise of God, 
and had been deemed worthy to hear unspeakable utterances there. 


5. And the rest of the followers of our Saviour, the twelve apostles, the seventy disciples, and countless 
others besides, were not ignorant of these things. Nevertheless, of all the disciples of the Lord, only 
Matthew and John have left us written memorials, and they, tradition says, were led to write only under 
the pressure of necessity. 


6. For Matthew, who had at first preached to the Hebrews, when he was about to go to other peoples, 
committed his Gospel to writing in his native tongue, and thus compensated those whom he was obliged 
to leave for the loss of his presence. 


7. And when Mark and Luke had already published their Gospels, they say that John, who had employed 
all his time in proclaiming the Gospel orally, finally proceeded to write for the following reason. The three 
Gospels already mentioned having come into the hands of all and into his own too, they say that he 
accepted them and bore witness to their truthfulness; but that there was lacking in them an account of 
the deeds done by Christ at the beginning of his ministry. 


8. And this indeed is true. For it is evident that the three evangelists recorded only the deeds done by the 
Saviour for one year after the imprisonment of John the Baptist, and indicated this in the beginning of 
their account. 


9. For Matthew, after the forty days’ fast and the temptation which followed it, indicates the chronology of 
his work when he says: “Now when he heard that John was delivered up he withdrew from Judea into 
Galilee.” 


10. Mark likewise says: “Now after that John was delivered up Jesus came into Galilee.” And Luke, before 
commencing his account of the deeds of Jesus, similarly marks the time, when he says that Herod, “adding 
to all the evil deeds which he had done, shut up John in prison.” 


11. They say, therefore, that the apostle John, being asked to do it for this reason, gave in his Gospel an 
account of the period which had been omitted by the earlier evangelists, and of the deeds done by the 
Saviour during that period; that is, of those which were done before the imprisonment of the Baptist. And 
this is indicated by him, they say, in the following words: “This beginning of miracles did Jesus”; and again 
when he refers to the Baptist, in the midst of the deeds of Jesus, as still baptizing in AEnon near Salim; 
where he states the matter clearly in the words: “For John was not yet cast into prison.” 


12. John accordingly, in his Gospel, records the deeds of Christ which were performed before the Baptist 
was Cast into prison, but the other three evangelists mention the events which happened after that time. 


13. One who understands this can no longer think that the Gospels are at variance with one another, 
inasmuch as the Gospel according to John contains the first acts of Christ, while the others give an 


account of the latter part of his life. And the genealogy of our Saviour according to the flesh John quite 
naturally omitted, because it had been already given by Matthew and Luke, and began with the doctrine 
of his divinity, which had, as it were, been reserved for him, as their superior, by the divine Spirit. 


14. These things may suffice, which we have said concerning the Gospel of John. The cause which led to 
the composition of the Gospel of Mark has been already stated by us. 


15. But as for Luke, in the beginning of his Gospel, he states himself the reasons which led him to write it. 
He states that since many others had more rashly undertaken to compose a narrative of the events of 
which he had acquired perfect knowledge, he himself, feeling the necessity of freeing us from their 
uncertain opinions, delivered in his own Gospel an accurate account of those events in regard to which he 
had learned the full truth, being aided by his intimacy and his stay with Paul and by his acquaintance with 
the rest of the apostles. 


16. So much for our own account of these things. But in a more fitting place we shall attempt to show by 
quotations from the ancients, what others have said concerning them. 


17. But of the writings of John, not only his Gospel, but also the former of his epistles, has been accepted 
without dispute both now and in ancient times. But the other two are disputed. 


18. In regard to the Apocalypse, the opinions of most men are still divided. But at the proper time this 
question likewise shall be decided from the testimony of the ancients. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE DIVINE SCRIPTURES THAT ARE ACCEPTED AND THOSE THAT ARE NOT 


1. Since we are dealing with this subject it is proper to sum up the writings of the New Testament which 
have been already mentioned. First then must be put the holy quaternion of the Gospels; following them 
the Acts of the Apostles. 


2. After this must be reckoned the epistles of Paul; next in order the extant former epistle of John, and 
likewise the epistle of Peter, must be maintained. After them is to be placed, if it really seem proper, the 
Apocalypse of John, concerning which we shall give the different opinions at the proper time. These then 
belong among the accepted writings. 


3. Among the disputed writings, which are nevertheless recognized by many, are extant the so-called 
epistle of James and that of Jude, also the second epistle of Peter, and those that are called the second and 
third of John, whether they belong to the evangelist or to another person of the same name. 


4. Among the rejected writings must be reckoned also the Acts of Paul, and the so-called Shepherd, and 
the Apocalypse of Peter, and in addition to these the extant epistle of Barnabas, and the so-called 
Teachings of the Apostles; and besides, as I said, the Apocalypse of John, if it seem proper, which some, as 
I said, reject, but which others class with the accepted books. 


5. And among these some have placed also the Gospel according to the Hebrews, with which those of the 
Hebrews that have accepted Christ are especially delighted. And all these may be reckoned among the 
disputed books. 


6. But we have nevertheless felt compelled to give a catalogue of these also, distinguishing those works 
which according to ecclesiastical tradition are true and genuine and commonly accepted, from those 
others which, although not canonical but disputed, are yet at the same time known to most ecclesiastical 
writers—we have felt compelled to give this catalogue in order that we might be able to know both these 
works and those that are cited by the heretics under the name of the apostles, including, for instance, 
such books as the Gospels of Peter, of Thomas, of Matthias, or of any others besides them, and the Acts of 
Andrew and John and the other apostles, which no one belonging to the succession of ecclesiastical 
writers has deemed worthy of mention in his writings. 


7. And further, the character of the style is at variance with apostolic usage, and both the thoughts and 
the purpose of the things that are related in them are so completely out of accord with true orthodoxy that 
they clearly show themselves to be the fictions of heretics. Wherefore they are not to be placed even 
among the rejected writings, but are all of them to be cast aside as absurd and impious. 


Let us now proceed with our history. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
MENANDER THE SORCERER 


1. Menander, who succeeded Simon Magus, showed himself in his conduct another instrument of 
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diabolical power, not inferior to the former. He also was a Samaritan and carried his sorceries to no less 
an extent than his teacher had done, and at the same time reveled in still more marvelous tales than he. 


2. For he said that he was himself the Saviour, who had been sent down from invisible aeons for the 
salvation of men; and he taught that no one could gain the mastery over the world-creating angels 
themselves unless he had first gone through the magical discipline imparted by him and had received 
baptism from him. Those who were deemed worthy of this would partake even in the present life of 
perpetual immortality, and would never die, but would remain here forever, and without growing old 
become immortal. These facts can be easily learned from the works of Irenaeus. 


3. And Justin, in the passage in which he mentions Simon, gives an account of this man also, in the 
following words: “And we know that a certain Menander, who was also a Samaritan, from the village of 
Capparattea, was a disciple of Simon, and that he also, being driven by the demons, came to Antioch and 
deceived many by his magical art. And he persuaded his followers that they should not die. And there are 
still some of them that assert this.” 


4. And it was indeed an artifice of the devil to endeavor, by means of such sorcerers, who assumed the 
name of Christians, to defame the great mystery of godliness by magic art, and through them to make 
ridiculous the doctrines of the Church concerning the immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the 
dead. But they that have chosen these men as their saviours have fallen away from the true hope. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE HERESY OF THE EBIONITES 


1. The evil demon, however, being unable to tear certain others from their allegiance to the Christ of God, 
yet found them susceptible in a different direction, and so brought them over to his own purposes. The 
ancients quite properly called these men Ebionites, because they held poor and mean opinions concerning 
Christ. 


2. For they considered him a plain and common man, who was justified only because of his superior 
virtue, and who was the fruit of the intercourse of a man with Mary. In their opinion the observance of the 
ceremonial law was altogether necessary, on the ground that they could not be saved by faith in Christ 
alone and by a corresponding life. 


3. There were others, however, besides them, that were of the same name, but avoided the strange and 
absurd beliefs of the former, and did not deny that the Lord was born of a virgin and of the Holy Spirit. 
But nevertheless, inasmuch as they also refused to acknowledge that he pre-existed, being God, Word, 
and Wisdom, they turned aside into the impiety of the former, especially when they, like them, endeavored 
to observe strictly the bodily worship of the law. 


4. These men, moreover, thought that it was necessary to reject all the epistles of the apostle, whom they 
called an apostate from the law; and they used only the so-called Gospel according to the Hebrews and 
made small account of the rest. 


5. The Sabbath and the rest of the discipline of the Jews they observed just like them, but at the same 
time, like us, they celebrated the Lord’s days as a memorial of the resurrection of the Saviour. 


6. Wherefore, in consequence of such a course they received the name of Ebionites, which signified the 
poverty of their understanding. For this is the name by which a poor man is called among the Hebrews. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


CERINTHUS THE HERESIARCH 


1. We have understood that at this time Cerinthus, the author of another heresy, made his appearance. 
Caius, whose words we quoted above, in the Disputation which is ascribed to him, writes as follows 
concerning this man: 


2. “But Cerinthus also, by means of revelations which he pretends were written by a great apostle, brings 
before us marvelous things which he falsely claims were shown him by angels; and he says that after the 
resurrection the kingdom of Christ will be set up on earth, and that the flesh dwelling in Jerusalem will 
again be subject to desires and pleasures. And being an enemy of the Scriptures of God, he asserts, with 
the purpose of deceiving men, that there is to be a period of a thousand years for marriage festivals.” 


3. And Dionysius, who was bishop of the parish of Alexandria in our day, in the second book of his work On 
the Promises, where he says some things concerning the Apocalypse of John which he draws from 
tradition, mentions this same man in the following words: 


4. “But (they say that) Cerinthus, who founded the sect which was called, after him, the Cerinthian, 


desiring reputable authority for his fiction, prefixed the name. For the doctrine which he taught was this: 
that the kingdom of Christ will be an earthly one. 


5. And as he was himself devoted to the pleasures of the body and altogether sensual in his nature, he 
dreamed that that kingdom would consist in those things which he desired, namely, in the delights of the 
belly and of sexual passion, that is to say, in eating and drinking and marrying, and in festivals and 
sacrifices and the slaying of victims, under the guise of which he thought he could indulge his appetites 
with a better grace.” 


6. These are the words of Dionysius. But Irenaeus, in the first book of his work Against Heresies, gives 
some more abominable false doctrines of the same man, and in the third book relates a story which 
deserves to be recorded. He says, on the authority of Polycarp, that the apostle John once entered a bath 
to bathe; but, learning that Cerinthus was within, he sprang from the place and rushed out of the door, for 
he could not bear to remain under the same roof with him. And he advised those that were with him to do 
the same, saying, “Let us flee, lest the bath fall; for Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, is within.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
NICOLAUS AND THE SECT NAMED AFTER HIM 


1. At this time the so-called sect of the Nicolaitans made its appearance and lasted for a very short time. 
Mention is made of it in the Apocalypse of John. They boasted that the author of their sect was Nicolaus, 
one of the deacons who, with Stephen, were appointed by the apostles for the purpose of ministering to 
the poor. Clement of Alexandria, in the third book of his Stromata, relates the following things concerning 
him. 


2. “They say that he had a beautiful wife, and after the ascension of the Saviour, being accused by the 
apostles of jealousy, he led her into their midst and gave permission to any one that wished to marry her. 
For they say that this was in accord with that saying of his, that one ought to abuse the flesh. And those 
that have followed his heresy, imitating blindly and foolishly that which was done and said, commit 
fornication without shame. 


3. But I understand that Nicolaus had to do with no other woman than her to whom he was married, and 
that, so far as his children are concerned, his daughters continued in a state of virginity until old age, and 
his son remained uncorrupt. If this is so, when he brought his wife, whom he jealously loved, into the 
midst of the apostles, he was evidently renouncing his passion; and when he used the expression, to abuse 
the flesh,’ he was inculcating self-control in the face of those pleasures that are eagerly pursued. For I 
suppose that, in accordance with the command of the Saviour, he did not wish to serve two masters, 
pleasure and the Lord. 


4. But they say that Matthias also taught in the same manner that we ought to fight against and abuse the 
flesh, and not give way to it for the sake of pleasure, but strengthen the soul by faith and knowledge.” So 
much concerning those who then attempted to pervert the truth, but in less time than it has taken to tell it 
became entirely extinct. 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE APOSTLES THAT WERE MARRIED 


1. Clement, indeed, whose words we have just quoted, after the above-mentioned facts gives a statement, 
on account of those who rejected marriage, of the apostles that had wives. “Or will they,” says he, “reject 
even the apostles? For Peter and Philip begat children; and Philip also gave his daughters in marriage. 
And Paul does not hesitate, in one of his epistles, to greet his wife, whom he did not take about with him, 
that he might not be inconvenienced in his ministry.” 


2. And since we have mentioned this subject it is not improper to subjoin another account which is given 
by the same author and which is worth reading. In the seventh book of his Stromata he writes as follows: 
“They say, accordingly, that when the blessed Peter saw his own wife led out to die, he rejoiced because of 
her summons and her return home, and called to her very encouragingly and comfortingly, addressing her 
by name, and saying, Oh thou, remember the Lord.’ Such was the marriage of the blessed, and their 
perfect disposition toward those dearest to them.” This account being in keeping with the subject in hand, 
I have related here in its proper place. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE DEATH OF JOHN AND PHILIP 


1. The time and the manner of the death of Paul and Peter as well as their burial places, have been 
already shown by us. 


2. The time of John’s death has also been given in a general way, but his burial place is indicated by an 
epistle of Polycrates (who was bishop of the parish of Ephesus), addressed to Victor, bishop of Rome. In 
this epistle he mentions him together with the apostle Philip and his daughters in the following words: 


3. “For in Asia also great lights have fallen asleep, which shall rise again on the last day, at the coming of 
the Lord, when he shall come with glory from heaven and shall seek out all the saints. Among these are 
Philip, one of the twelve apostles, who sleeps in Hierapolis, and his two aged virgin daughters, and 
another daughter who lived in the Holy Spirit and now rests at Ephesus; and moreover John, who was 
both a witness and a teacher, who reclined upon the bosom of the Lord, and being a priest wore the 
sacerdotal plate. He also sleeps at Ephesus.” 


4. So much concerning their death. And in the Dialogue of Caius which we mentioned a little above, 
Proclus, against whom he directed his disputation, in agreement with what has been quoted, speaks thus 
concerning the death of Philip and his daughters: “After him there were four prophetesses, the daughters 
of Philip, at Hierapolis in Asia. Their tomb is there and the tomb of their father.” Such is his statement. 


5. But Luke, in the Acts of the Apostles, mentions the daughters of Philip who were at that time at 
Caesarea in Judea with their father, and were honored with the gift of prophecy. His words are as follows: 
“We came unto Caesarea; and entering into the house of Philip the evangelist, who was one of the seven, 
we abode with him. Now this man had four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy.” 


6. We have thus set forth in these pages what has come to our knowledge concerning the apostles 
themselves and the apostolic age, and concerning the sacred writings which they have left us, as well as 
concerning those which are disputed, but nevertheless have been publicly used by many in a great 
number of churches, and moreover, concerning those that are altogether rejected and are out of harmony 
with apostolic orthodoxy. Having done this, let us now proceed with our history. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


SYMEON, BISHOP OF JERUSALEM, SUFFERS MARTYRDOM 


1. It is reported that after the age of Nero and Domitian, under the emperor whose times we are now 
recording, a persecution was stirred up against us in certain cities in consequence of a popular uprising. 
In this persecution we have understood that Symeon, the son of Clopas, who, as we have shown, was the 
second bishop of the church of Jerusalem, suffered martyrdom. 


2. Hegesippus, whose words we have already quoted in various places, is a witness to this fact also. 
Speaking of certain heretics he adds that Symeon was accused by them at this time; and since it was clear 
that he was a Christian, he was tortured in various ways for many days, and astonished even the judge 
himself and his attendants in the highest degree, and finally he suffered a death similar to that of our 
Lord. 


3. But there is nothing like hearing the historian himself, who writes as follows: “Certain of these heretics 
brought accusation against Symeon, the son of Clopas, on the ground that he was a descendant of David 
and a Christian; and thus he suffered martyrdom, at the age of one hundred and twenty years, while 
Trajan was emperor and Atticus governor.” 


4, And the same writer says that his accusers also, when search was made for the descendants of David, 
were arrested as belonging to that family. And it might be reasonably assumed that Symeon was one of 
those that saw and heard the Lord, judging from the length of his life, and from the fact that the Gospel 
makes mention of Mary, the wife of Clopas, who was the father of Symeon, as has been already shown. 


5. The same historian says that there were also others, descended from one of the so-called brothers of 
the Saviour, whose name was Judas, who, after they had borne testimony before Domitian, as has been 
already recorded, in behalf of faith in Christ, lived until the same reign. 


6. He writes as follows: “They came, therefore, and took the lead of every church as witnesses and as 
relatives of the Lord. And profound peace being established in every church, they remained until the reign 
of the Emperor Trajan, and until the above-mentioned Symeon, son of Clopas, an uncle of the Lord, was 
informed against by the heretics, and was himself in like manner accused for the same cause before the 
governor Atticus. And after being tortured for many days he suffered martyrdom, and all, including even 
the proconsul, marveled that, at the age of one hundred and twenty years, he could endure so much. And 
orders were given that he should be crucified.” 


7. In addition to these things the same man, while recounting the events of that period, records that the 
Church up to that time had remained a pure and uncorrupted virgin, since, if there were any that 
attempted to corrupt the sound norm of the preaching of salvation, they lay until then concealed in 
obscure darkness. 


8. But when the sacred college of apostles had suffered death in various forms, and the generation of 


those that had been deemed worthy to hear the inspired wisdom with their own ears had passed away, 
then the league of godless error took its rise as a result of the folly of heretical teachers, who, because 
none of the apostles was still living, attempted henceforth, with a bold face, to proclaim, in opposition to 
the preaching of the truth, the knowledge which is falsely so-called.’ 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 
TRAJAN FORBIDS THE CHRISTIANS TO BE SOUGHT AFTER 


1. So great a persecution was at that time opened against us in many places that Plinius Secundus, one of 
the most noted of governors, being disturbed by the great number of martyrs, communicated with the 
emperor concerning the multitude of those that were put to death for their faith. At the same time, he 
informed him in his communication that he had not heard of their doing anything profane or contrary to 
the laws,—except that they arose at dawn and sang hymns to Christ as a God; but that they renounced 
adultery and murder and like criminal offenses, and did all things in accordance with the laws. 


2. In reply to this Trajan made the following decree: that the race of Christians should not be sought after, 
but when found should be punished. On account of this the persecution which had threatened to be a most 
terrible one was to a certain degree checked, but there were still left plenty of pretexts for those who 
wished to do us harm. Sometimes the people, sometimes the rulers in various places, would lay plots 
against us, so that, although no great persecutions took place, local persecutions were nevertheless going 
on in particular provinces, and many of the faithful endured martyrdom in various forms. 


3. We have taken our account from the Latin Apology of Tertullian which we mentioned above. The 
translation runs as follows: “And indeed we have found that search for us has been forbidden. For when 
Plinius Secundus, the governor of a province, had condemned certain Christians and deprived them of 
their dignity, he was confounded by the multitude, and was uncertain what further course to pursue. He 
therefore communicated with Trajan the emperor, informing him that, aside from their unwillingness to 
sacrifice, he had found no impiety in them. 


4. And he reported this also, that the Christians arose early in the morning and sang hymns unto Christ as 
a God, and for the purpose of preserving their discipline forbade murder, adultery, avarice, robbery, and 
the like. In reply to this Trajan wrote that the race of Christians should not be sought after, but when 
found should be punished.” Such were the events which took place at that time. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


EVARESTUS, THE FOURTH BISHOP OF THE CHURCH OF ROME 


1. In the third year of the reign of the emperor mentioned above, Clement committed the episcopal 
government of the church of Rome to Evarestus, and departed this life after he had superintended the 
teaching of the divine word nine years in all. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


JUSTUS, THE THIRD BISHOP OF JERUSALEM 


1. But when Symeon also had died in the manner described, a certain Jew by the name of Justus 
succeeded to the episcopal throne in Jerusalem. He was one of the many thousands of the circumcision 
who at that time believed in Christ. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


IGNATIUS AND HIS EPISTLES 


1. At that time Polycarp, a disciple of the apostles, was a man of eminence in Asia, having been entrusted 
with the episcopate of the church of Smyrna by those who had seen and heard the Lord. 


2. And at the same time Papias, bishop of the parish of Hierapolis, became well known, as did also 
Ignatius, who was chosen bishop of Antioch, second in succession to Peter, and whose fame is still 
celebrated by a great many. 


3. Report says that he was sent from Syria to Rome, and became food for wild beasts on account of his 
testimony to Christ. 


4. And as he made the journey through Asia under the strictest military surveillance, he fortified the 
parishes in the various cities where he stopped by oral homilies and exhortations, and warned them above 
all to be especially on their guard against the heresies that were then beginning to prevail, and exhorted 
them to hold fast to the tradition of the apostles. Moreover, he thought it necessary to attest that tradition 


in writing, and to give it a fixed form for the sake of greater security. 


5. So when he came to Smyrna, where Polycarp was, he wrote an epistle to the church of Ephesus, in 
which he mentions Onesimus, its pastor; and another to the church of Magnesia, situated upon the 
Maeander, in which he makes mention again of a bishop Damas; and finally one to the church of Tralles, 
whose bishop, he states, was at that time Polybius. 


6. In addition to these he wrote also to the church of Rome, entreating them not to secure his release from 
martyrdom, and thus rob him of his earnest hope. In confirmation of what has been said it is proper to 
quote briefly from this epistle. 


7. He writes as follows: “From Syria even unto Rome I fight with wild beasts, by land and by sea, by night 
and by day, being bound amidst ten leopards that is, a company of soldiers who only become worse when 
they are well treated. In the midst of their wrongdoings, however, I am more fully learning discipleship, 
but I am not thereby justified. 


8. May I have joy of the beasts that are prepared for me; and I pray that I may find them ready; I will even 
coax them to devour me quickly that they may not treat me as they have some whom they have refused to 
touch through fear. And if they are unwilling, I will compel them. Forgive me. 


9. I know what is expedient for me. Now do I begin to be a disciple. May naught of things visible and 
things invisible envy me; that I may attain unto Jesus Christ. Let fire and cross and attacks of wild beasts, 
let wrenching of bones, cutting of limbs, crushing of the whole body, tortures of the devil,—let all these 
come upon me if only I may attain unto Jesus Christ.” 


10. These things he wrote from the above-mentioned city to the churches referred to. And when he had 
left Smyrna he wrote again from Troas to the Philadelphians and to the church of Smyrna; and 
particularly to Polycarp, who presided over the latter church. And since he knew him well as an apostolic 
man, he commended to him, like a true and good shepherd, the flock at Antioch, and besought him to care 
diligently for it. 


11. And the same man, writing to the Smyrnaeans, used the following words concerning Christ, taken I 
know not whence: “But I know and believe that he was in the flesh after the resurrection. And when he 
came to Peter and his companions he said to them, Take, handle me, and see that I am not an incorporeal 
spirit. And immediately they touched him and believed.” 


12. Irenaeus also knew of his martyrdom and mentions his epistles in the following words: “As one of our 
people said, when he was condemned to the beasts on account of his testimony unto God, I am God’s 
wheat, and by the teeth of wild beasts am I ground, that I may be found pure bread.” 


13. Polycarp also mentions these letters in the epistle to the Philippians which is ascribed to him. His 
words are as follows: “I exhort all of you, therefore, to be obedient and to practice all patience such as ye 
saw with your own eyes not only in the blessed Ignatius and Rufus and Zosimus, but also in others from 
among yourselves as well as in Paul himself and the rest of the apostles; being persuaded that all these 
ran not in vain, but in faith and righteousness, and that they are gone to their rightful place beside the 
Lord, with whom also they suffered. For they loved not the present world, but him that died for our sakes 
and was raised by God for us.” 


14. And afterwards he adds: “You have written to me, both you and Ignatius, that if any one go to Syria he 
may carry with him the letters from you. And this I will do if I have a suitable opportunity, either I myself 
or one whom I send to be an ambassador for you also. 


15. The epistles of Ignatius which were sent to us by him and the others which we had with us we sent to 
you as you gave charge. They are appended to this epistle, and from them you will be able to derive great 
advantage. For they comprise faith and patience, and every kind of edification that pertaineth to our 
Lord.” So much concerning Ignatius. But he was succeeded by Heros in the episcopate of the church of 
Antioch. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


THE EVANGELISTS THAT WERE STILL EMINENT AT THAT TIME 


1. Among those that were celebrated at that time was Quadratus, who, report says, was renowned along 
with the daughters of Philip for his prophetical gifts. And there were many others besides these who were 
known in those days, and who occupied the first place among the successors of the apostles. And they 
also, being illustrious disciples of such great men, built up the foundations of the churches which had 
been laid by the apostles in every place, and preached the Gospel more and more widely and scattered the 
saving seeds of the kingdom of heaven far and near throughout the whole world. 


2. For indeed most of the disciples of that time, animated by the divine word with a more ardent love for 


philosophy, had already fulfilled the command of the Saviour, and had distributed their goods to the needy. 
Then starting out upon long journeys they performed the office of evangelists, being filled with the desire 
to preach Christ to those who had not yet heard the word of faith, and to deliver to them the divine 
Gospels. 


3. And when they had only laid the foundations of the faith in foreign places, they appointed others as 
pastors, and entrusted them with the nurture of those that had recently been brought in, while they 
themselves went on again to other countries and nations, with the grace and the co-operation of God. For 
a great many wonderful works were done through them by the power of the divine Spirit, so that at the 
first hearing whole multitudes of men eagerly embraced the religion of the Creator of the universe. 


4. But since it is impossible for us to enumerate the names of all that became shepherds or evangelists in 
the churches throughout the world in the age immediately succeeding the apostles, we have recorded, as 
was fitting, the names of those only who have transmitted the apostolic doctrine to us in writings still 
extant. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


THE EPISTLE OF CLEMENT AND THE WRITINGS FALSELY ASCRIBED TO HIM 


1. Thus Ignatius has done in the epistles which we have mentioned, and Clement in his epistle which is 
accepted by all, and which he wrote in the name of the church of Rome to the church of Corinth. In this 
epistle he gives many thoughts drawn from the Epistle to the Hebrews, and also quotes verbally some of 
its expressions, thus showing most plainly that it is not a recent production. 


2. Wherefore it has seemed reasonable to reckon it with the other writings of the apostle. For as Paul had 
written to the Hebrews in his native tongue, some say that the evangelist Luke, others that this Clement 
himself, translated the epistle. 


3. The latter seems more probable, because the epistle of Clement and that to the Hebrews have a similar 
character in regard to style, and still further because the thoughts contained in the two works are not 
very different. 


4. But it must be observed also that there is said to be a second epistle of Clement. But we do not know 
that this is recognized like the former, for we do not find that the ancients have made any use of it. 


5. And certain men have lately brought forward other wordy and lengthy writings under his name, 
containing dialogues of Peter and Apion. But no mention has been made of these by the ancients; for they 
do not even preserve the pure stamp of apostolic orthodoxy. The acknowledged writing of Clement is well 
known. We have spoken also of the works of Ignatius and Polycarp. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
THE WRITINGS OF PAPIAS 


1. There are extant five books of Papias, which bear the title Expositions of Oracles of the Lord. Irenaeus 
makes mention of these as the only works written by him, in the following words: “These things are 
attested by Papias, an ancient man who was a hearer of John and a companion of Polycarp, in his fourth 
book. For five books have been written by him.” These are the words of Irenaeus. 


2. But Papias himself in the preface to his discourses by no means declares that he was himself a hearer 
and eye-witness of the holy apostles, but he shows by the words which he uses that he received the 
doctrines of the faith from those who were their friends. 


3. He says: “But I shall not hesitate also to put down for you along with my interpretations whatsoever 
things I have at any time learned carefully from the elders and carefully remembered, guaranteeing their 
truth. For I did not, like the multitude, take pleasure in those that speak much, but in those that teach the 
truth; not in those that relate strange commandments, but in those that deliver the commandments given 
by the Lord to faith, and springing from the truth itself. 


4. If, then, any one came, who had been a follower of the elders, I questioned him in regard to the words 
of the elders,—what Andrew or what Peter said, or what was said by Philip, or by Thomas, or by James, or 
by John, or by Matthew, or by any other of the disciples of the Lord, and what things Aristion and the 
presbyter John, the disciples of the Lord, say. For I did not think that what was to be gotten from the 
books would profit me as much as what came from the living and abiding voice.” 


5. It is worth while observing here that the name John is twice enumerated by him. The first one he 
mentions in connection with Peter and James and Matthew and the rest of the apostles, clearly meaning 
the evangelist; but the other John he mentions after an interval, and places him among others outside of 
the number of the apostles, putting Aristion before him, and he distinctly calls him a presbyter. 


6. This shows that the statement of those is true, who say that there were two persons in Asia that bore 
the same name, and that there were two tombs in Ephesus, each of which, even to the present day, is 
called John’s. It is important to notice this. For it is probable that it was the second, if one is not willing to 
admit that it was the first that saw the Revelation, which is ascribed by name to John. 


7. And Papias, of whom we are now speaking, confesses that he received the words of the apostles from 
those that followed them, but says that he was himself a hearer of Aristion and the presbyter John. At 
least he mentions them frequently by name, and gives their traditions in his writings. These things we 
hope, have not been uselessly adduced by us. 


8. But it is fitting to subjoin to the words of Papias which have been quoted, other passages from his 
works in which he relates some other wonderful events which he claims to have received from tradition. 


9. That Philip the apostle dwelt at Hierapolis with his daughters has been already stated. But it must be 
noted here that Papias, their contemporary, says that he heard a wonderful tale from the daughters of 
Philip. For he relates that in his time one rose from the dead. And he tells another wonderful story of 
Justus, surnamed Barsabbas: that he drank a deadly poison, and yet, by the grace of the Lord, suffered no 
harm. 


10. The Book of Acts records that the holy apostles after the ascension of the Saviour, put forward this 
Justus, together with Matthias, and prayed that one might be chosen in place of the traitor Judas, to fill up 
their number. The account is as follows: “And they put forward two, Joseph, called Barsabbas, who was 
surnamed Justus, and Matthias; and they prayed and said.” 


11. The same writer gives also other accounts which he says came to him through unwritten tradition, 
certain strange parables and teachings of the Saviour, and some other more mythical things. 


12. To these belong his statement that there will be a period of some thousand years after the 
resurrection of the dead, and that the kingdom of Christ will be set up in material form on this very earth. 
I suppose he got these ideas through a misunderstanding of the apostolic accounts, not perceiving that 
the things said by them were spoken mystically in figures. 


13. For he appears to have been of very limited understanding, as one can see from his discourses. But it 
was due to him that so many of the Church Fathers after him adopted a like opinion, urging in their own 
support the antiquity of the man; as for instance Irenaeus and any one else that may have proclaimed 
similar views. 


14. Papias gives also in his own work other accounts of the words of the Lord on the authority of Aristion 
who was mentioned above, and traditions as handed down by the presbyter John; to which we refer those 
who are fond of learning. But now we must add to the words of his which we have already quoted the 
tradition which he gives in regard to Mark, the author of the Gospel. 


15. “This also the presbyter said: Mark, having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote down accurately, 
though not in order, whatsoever he remembered of the things said or done by Christ. For he neither heard 
the Lord nor followed him, but afterward, as I said, he followed Peter, who adapted his teaching to the 
needs of his hearers, but with no intention of giving a connected account of the Lord’s discourses, so that 
Mark committed no error while he thus wrote some things as he remembered them. For he was careful of 
one thing, not to omit any of the things which he had heard, and not to state any of them falsely.” These 
things are related by Papias concerning Mark. 


16. But concerning Matthew he writes as follows: “So then Matthew wrote the oracles in the Hebrew 
language, and every one interpreted them as he was able.” And the same writer uses testimonies from the 
first Epistle of John and from that of Peter likewise. And he relates another story of a woman, who was 
accused of many sins before the Lord, which is contained in the Gospel according to the Hebrews. These 
things we have thought it necessary to observe in addition to what has been already stated. 


Book IV 


CHAPTER I 


THE BISHOPS OF ROME AND OF ALEXANDRIA DURING THE REIGN OF TRAJAN 


1. About the twelfth year of the reign of Trajan the above-mentioned bishop of the parish of Alexandria 
died, and Primus, the fourth in succession from the apostles, was chosen to the office. 


2. At that time also Alexander, the fifth in the line of succession from Peter and Paul, received the 
episcopate at Rome, after Evarestus had held the office eight years. 


CHAPTER II 
THE CALAMITIES OF THE JEWS DURING TRAJAN’S REIGN 


1. The teaching and the Church of our Saviour flourished greatly and made progress from day to day; but 
the calamities of the Jews increased, and they underwent a constant succession of evils. In the eighteenth 
year of Trajan’s reign there was another disturbance of the Jews, through which a great multitude of them 
perished. 


2. For in Alexandria and in the rest of Egypt, and also in Cyrene, as if incited by some terrible and factious 
spirit, they rushed into seditious measures against their fellow-inhabitants, the Greeks. The insurrection 
increased greatly, and in the following year, while Lupus was governor of all Egypt, it developed into a war 
of no mean magnitude. 


3. In the first attack it happened that they were victorious over the Greeks, who fled to Alexandria and 
imprisoned and slew the Jews that were in the city. But the Jews of Cyrene, although deprived of their aid, 
continued to plunder the land of Egypt and to devastate its districts, under the leadership of Lucuas. 
Against them the emperor sent Marcius Turbo with a foot and naval force and also with a force of cavalry. 


4. He carried on the war against them for a long time and fought many battles, and slew many thousands 
of Jews, not only of those of Cyrene, but also of those who dwelt in Egypt and had come to the assistance 
of their king Lucuas. 


5. But the emperor, fearing that the Jews in Mesopotamia would also make an attack upon the inhabitants 
of that country, commanded Lucius Quintus to clear the province of them. And he having marched against 
them slew a great multitude of those that dwelt there; and in consequence of his success he was made 
governor of Judea by the emperor. These events are recorded also in these very words by the Greek 
historians that have written accounts of those times. 


CHAPTER III 
THE APOLOGISTS THAT WROTE IN DEFENSE OF THE FAITH DURING THE REIGN OF ADRIAN 


1. After Trajan had reigned for nineteen and a half years AElius Adrian became his successor in the 
empire. To him Quadratus addressed a discourse containing an apology for our religion, because certain 
wicked men had attempted to trouble the Christians. The work is still in the hands of a great many of the 
brethren, as also in our own, and furnishes clear proofs of the man’s understanding and of his apostolic 
orthodoxy. 


2. He himself reveals the early date at which he lived in the following words: “But the works of our 
Saviour were always present, for they were genuine:—those that were healed, and those that were raised 
from the dead, who were seen not only when they were healed and when they were raised, but were also 
always present; and not merely while the Saviour was on earth, but also after his death, they were alive 
for quite a while, so that some of them lived even to our day.” Such then was Quadratus. 


3. Aristides also, a believer earnestly devoted to our religion, left, like Quadratus, an apology for the faith, 
addressed to Adrian. His work, too, has been preserved even to the present day by a great many persons. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE BISHOPS OF ROME AND OF ALEXANDRIA UNDER THE SAME EMPEROR 


In the third year of the same reign, Alexander, bishop of Rome, died after holding office ten years. His 
successor was Xystus. About the same time Primus, bishop of Alexandria, died in the twelfth year of his 
episcopate, and was succeeded by Justus. 


CHAPTER V 


THE BISHOPS OF JERUSALEM FROM THE AGE OF OUR SAVIOUR TO THE PERIOD UNDER CONSIDERATION 


1. The chronology of the bishops of Jerusalem I have nowhere found preserved in writing; for tradition 
says that they were all short lived. 


2. But I have learned this much from writings, that until the siege of the Jews, which took place under 
Adrian, there were fifteen bishops in succession there, all of whom are said to have been of Hebrew 
descent, and to have received the knowledge of Christ in purity, so that they were approved by those who 
were able to judge of such matters, and were deemed worthy of the episcopate. For their whole church 
consisted then of believing Hebrews who continued from the days of the apostles until the siege which 
took place at this time; in which siege the Jews, having again rebelled against the Romans, were 
conquered after severe battles. 


3. But since the bishops of the circumcision ceased at this time, it is proper to give here a list of their 
names from the beginning. The first, then, was James, the so-called brother of the Lord; the second, 
Symeon; the third, Justus; the fourth, Zacchaeus; the fifth, Tobias; the sixth, Benjamin; the seventh, John; 
the eighth, Matthias; the ninth, Philip; the tenth, Seneca; the eleventh, Justus; the twelfth, Levi; the 
thirteenth, Ephres; the fourteenth, Joseph; and finally, the fifteenth, Judas. 


4. These are the bishops of Jerusalem that lived between the age of the apostles and the time referred to, 
all of them belonging to the circumcision. 


5. In the twelfth year of the reign of Adrian, Xystus, having completed the tenth year of his episcopate, 
was succeeded by Telesphorus, the seventh in succession from the apostles. In the meantime, after the 
lapse of a year and some months, Eumenes, the sixth in order, succeeded to the leadership of the 
Alexandrian church, his predecessor having held office eleven years. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE LAST SIEGE OF THE JEWS UNDER ADRIAN 


1. As the rebellion of the Jews at this time grew much more serious, Rufus, governor of Judea, after an 
auxiliary force had been sent him by the emperor, using their madness as a pretext, proceeded against 
them without mercy, and destroyed indiscriminately thousands of men and women and children, and in 
accordance with the laws of war reduced their country to a state of complete subjection. 


2. The leader of the Jews at this time was a man by the name of Barcocheba (which signifies a star), who 
possessed the character of a robber and a murderer, but nevertheless, relying upon his name, boasted to 
them, as if they were slaves, that he possessed wonderful powers; and he pretended that he was a star 
that had come down to them out of heaven to bring them light in the midst of their misfortunes. 


3. The war raged most fiercely in the eighteenth year of Adrian, at the city of Bithara, which was a very 
secure fortress, situated not far from Jerusalem. When the siege had lasted a long time, and the rebels 
had been driven to the last extremity by hunger and thirst, and the instigator of the rebellion had suffered 
his just punishment, the whole nation was prohibited from this time on by a decree, and by the commands 
of Adrian, from ever going up to the country about Jerusalem. For the emperor gave orders that they 
should not even see from a distance the land of their fathers. Such is the account of Aristo of Pella. 


4. And thus, when the city had been emptied of the Jewish nation and had suffered the total destruction of 
its ancient inhabitants, it was colonized by a different race, and the Roman city which subsequently arose 
changed its name and was called AElia, in honor of the emperor AElius Adrian. And as the church there 
was now composed of Gentiles, the first one to assume the government of it after the bishops of the 
circumcision was Marcus. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE PERSONS THAT BECAME AT THAT TIME LEADERS OF KNOWLEDGE FALSELY SO-CALLED 


1. As the churches throughout the world were now shining like the most brilliant stars, and faith in our 
Saviour and Lord Jesus Christ was flourishing among the whole human race, the demon who hates 
everything that is good, and is always hostile to the truth, and most bitterly opposed to the salvation of 
man, turned all his arts against the Church. In the beginning he armed himself against it with external 
persecutions. 


2. But now, being shut off from the use of such means, he devised all sorts of plans, and employed other 
methods in his conflict with the Church, using base and deceitful men as instruments for the ruin of souls 
and as ministers of destruction. Instigated by him, impostors and deceivers, assuming the name of our 
religion, brought to the depth of ruin such of the believers as they could win over, and at the same time, 
by means of the deeds which they practiced, turned away from the path which leads to the word of 
salvation those who were ignorant of the faith. 


3. Accordingly there proceeded from that Menander, whom we have already mentioned as the successor 
of Simon, a certain serpent-like power, double-tongued and two-headed, which produced the leaders of 
two different heresies, Saturninus, an Antiochian by birth, and Basilides, an Alexandrian. The former of 
these established schools of godless heresy in Syria, the latter in Alexandria. 


4. Irenaeus states that the false teaching of Saturninus agreed in most respects with that of Menander, 
but that Basilides, under the pretext of unspeakable mysteries, invented monstrous fables, and carried the 
fictions of his impious heresy quite beyond bounds. 


5. But as there were at that time a great many members of the Church who were fighting for the truth and 
defending apostolic and ecclesiastical doctrine with uncommon eloquence, so there were some also that 
furnished posterity through their writings with means of defense against the heresies to which we have 
referred. 


6. Of these there has come down to us a most powerful refutation of Basilides by Agrippa Castor, one of 
the most renowned writers of that day, which shows the terrible imposture of the man. 


7. While exposing his mysteries he says that Basilides wrote twenty-four books upon the Gospel, and that 
he invented prophets for himself named Barcabbas and Barcoph, and others that had no existence, and 
that he gave them barbarous names in order to amaze those who marvel at such things; that he taught 
also that the eating of meat offered to idols and the unguarded renunciation of the faith in times of 
persecution were matters of indifference; and that he enjoined upon his followers, like Pythagoras, a 
silence of five years. 


8. Other similar things the above-mentioned writer has recorded concerning Basilides, and has ably 
exposed the error of his heresy. 


9. Irenaeus also writes that Carpocrates was a contemporary of these men, and that he was the father of 
another heresy, called the heresy of the Gnostics, who did not wish to transmit any longer the magic arts 
of Simon, as that one had done, in secret, but openly. For they boasted—as of something great—of love 
potions that were carefully prepared by them, and of certain demons that sent them dreams and lent them 
their protection, and of other similar agencies; and in accordance with these things they taught that it was 
necessary for those who wished to enter fully into their mysteries, or rather into their abominations, to 
practice all the worst kinds of wickedness, on the ground that they could escape the cosmic powers, as 
they called them, in no other way than by discharging their obligations to them all by infamous conduct. 


10. Thus it came to pass that the malignant demon, making use of these ministers, on the one hand 
enslaved those that were so pitiably led astray by them to their own destruction, while on the other hand 
he furnished to the unbelieving heathen abundant opportunities for slandering the divine word, inasmuch 
as the reputation of these men brought infamy upon the whole race of Christians. 


11. In this way, therefore, it came to pass that there was spread abroad in regard to us among the 
unbelievers of that age, the infamous and most absurd suspicion that we practiced unlawful commerce 
with mothers and sisters, and enjoyed impious feasts. 


12. He did not, however, long succeed in these artifices, as the truth established itself and in time shone 
with great brilliancy. 


13. For the machinations of its enemies were refuted by its power and speedily vanished. One new heresy 
arose after another, and the former ones always passed away, and now at one time, now at another, now in 
one way, now in other ways, were lost in ideas of various kinds and various forms. But the splendor of the 
catholic and only true Church, which is always the same, grew in magnitude and power, and reflected its 
piety and simplicity and freedom, and the modesty and purity of its inspired life and philosophy to every 
nation both of Greeks and of Barbarians. 


14. At the same time the slanderous accusations which had been brought against the whole Church also 
vanished, and there remained our teaching alone, which has prevailed over all, and which is 
acknowledged to be superior to all in dignity and temperance, and in divine and philosophical doctrines. 
So that none of them now ventures to affix a base calumny upon our faith, or any such slander as our 
ancient enemies formerly delighted to utter. 


15. Nevertheless, in those times the truth again called forth many champions who fought in its defense 
against the godless heresies, refuting them not only with oral, but also with written arguments. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


1. Among these Hegesippus was well known. We have already quoted his words a number of times, 
relating events which happened in the time of the apostles according to his account. 


2. He records in five books the true tradition of apostolic doctrine in a most simple style, and he indicates 
the time in which he flourished when he writes as follows concerning those that first set up idols: “To 
whom they erected cenotaphs and temples, as is done to the present day. Among whom is also Antinoues, 
a slave of the Emperor Adrian, in whose honor are celebrated also the Antinoian games, which were 
instituted in our day. For he [i.e. Adrian] also founded a city named after Antinoues, and appointed 
prophets.” 


3. At the same time also Justin, a genuine lover of the true philosophy, was still continuing to busy himself 
with Greek literature. He indicates this time in the Apology which he addressed to Antonine, where he 
writes as follows: “We do not think it out of place to mention here Antinoues also, who lived in our day, 
and whom all were driven by fear to worship as a god, although they knew who he was and whence he 
came.” 


4. The same writer, speaking of the Jewish war which took place at that time, adds the following: “For in 
the late Jewish war Barcocheba, the leader of the Jewish rebellion, commanded that Christians alone 
should be visited with terrible punishments unless they would deny and blaspheme Jesus Christ.” 


5. And in the same work he shows that his conversion from Greek philosophy to Christianity was not 
without reason, but that it was the result of deliberation on his part. His words are as follows: “For I 
myself, while I was delighted with the doctrines of Plato, and heard the Christians slandered, and saw that 
they were afraid neither of death nor of anything else ordinarily looked upon as terrible, concluded that it 
was impossible that they could be living in wickedness and pleasure. For what pleasure-loving or 
intemperate man, or what man that counts it good to feast on human flesh, could welcome death that he 
might be deprived of his enjoyments, and would not rather strive to continue permanently his present life, 
and to escape the notice of the rulers, instead of giving himself up to be put to death?” 


6. The same writer, moreover, relates that Adrian having received from Serennius Granianus, a most 
distinguished governor, a letter in behalf of the Christians, in which he stated that it was not just to slay 
the Christians without a regular accusation and trial, merely for the sake of gratifying the outcries of the 
populace, sent a rescript to Minucius Fundanus, proconsul of Asia, commanding him to condemn no one 
without an indictment and a well-grounded accusation. 


7. And he gives a copy of the epistle, preserving the original Latin in which it was written, and prefacing it 
with the following words: “Although from the epistle of the greatest and most illustrious Emperor Adrian, 
your father, we have good ground to demand that you order judgment to be given as we have desired, yet 
we have asked this not because it was ordered by Adrian, but rather because we know that what we ask is 
just. And we have subjoined the copy of Adrian’s epistle that you may know that we are speaking the truth 
in this matter also. And this is the copy.” 


8. After these words the author referred to gives the rescript in Latin, which we have translated into 
Greek as accurately as we could. It reads as follows: 


CHAPTER IX 


THE EPISTLE OF ADRIAN, DECREEING THAT WE SHOULD NOT BE PUNISHED WITHOUT A TRIAL 


1. “To Minucius Fundanus. I have received an epistle, written to me by Serennius Granianus, a most 
illustrious man, whom you have succeeded. It does not seem right to me that the matter should be passed 
by without examination, lest the men be harassed and opportunity be given to the informers for practicing 
villainy. 


2. If, therefore, the inhabitants of the province can clearly sustain this petition against the Christians so as 
to give answer in a court of law, let them pursue this course alone, but let them not have resort to men’s 
petitions and outcries. For it is far more proper, if any one wishes to make an accusation, that you should 
examine into it. 


3. If any one therefore accuses them and shows that they are doing anything contrary to the laws, do you 
pass judgment according to the heinousness of the crime. But, by Hercules! if any one bring an accusation 
through mere calumny, decide in regard to his criminality, and see to it that you inflict punishment.” 


Such are the contents of Adrian’s rescript. 


CHAPTER X 
THE BISHOPS OF ROME AND OF ALEXANDRIA DURING THE REIGN OF ANTONINUS 


Adrian having died after a reign of twenty-one years, was succeeded in the government of the Romans by 
Antoninus, called the Pious. In the first year of his reign Telesphorus died in the eleventh year of his 
episcopate, and Hyginus became bishop of Rome. Irenaeus records that Telesphorus’ death was made 
glorious by martyrdom, and in the same connection he states that in the time of the above-mentioned 
Roman bishop Hyginus, Valentinus, the founder of a sect of his own, and Cerdon, the author of Marcion’s 
error, were both well known at Rome. He writes as follows: 


CHAPTER XI 


THE HERESIARCHS OF THAT AGE 


1. “For Valentinus came to Rome under Hyginus, flourished under Pius, and remained until Anicetus. 
Cerdon also, Marcion’s predecessor, entered the Church in the time of Hyginus, the ninth bishop, and 
made confession, and continued in this way, now teaching in secret, now making confession again, and 
now denounced for corrupt doctrine and withdrawing from the assembly of the brethren.” 


2. These words are found in the third book of the work Against Heresies. And again in the first book he 
speaks as follows concerning Cerdon: “A certain Cerdon, who had taken his system from the followers of 
Simon, and had come to Rome under Hyginus, the ninth in the episcopal succession from the apostles, 
taught that the God proclaimed by the law and prophets was not the father of our Lord Jesus Christ. For 
the former was known, but the latter unknown; and the former was just, but the latter good. Marcion of 
Pontus succeeded Cerdon and developed his doctrine, uttering shameless blasphemies.” 


3. The same Irenaeus unfolds with the greatest vigor the unfathomable abyss of Valentinus’ errors in 
regard to matter, and reveals his wickedness, secret and hidden like a serpent lurking in its nest. 


4. And in addition to these men he says that there was also another that lived in that age, Marcus by 
name, who was remarkably skilled in magic arts. And he describes also their unholy initiations and their 
abominable mysteries in the following words: 


5. “For some of them prepare a nuptial couch and perform a mystic rite with certain forms of expression 
addressed to those who are being initiated, and they say that it is a spiritual marriage which is celebrated 
by them, after the likeness of the marriages above. But others lead them to water, and while they baptize 
them they repeat the following words: Into the name of the unknown father of the universe, into truth, the 
mother of all things, into the one that descended upon Jesus. Others repeat Hebrew names in order the 
better to confound those who are being initiated.” 


6. But Hyginus having died at the close of the fourth year of his episcopate, Pius succeeded him in the 
government of the church of Rome. In Alexandria Marcus was appointed pastor, after Eumenes had filled 
the office thirteen years in all. And Marcus having died after holding office ten years was succeeded by 
Celadion in the government of the church of Alexandria. 


7. And in Rome Pius died in the fifteenth year of his episcopate, and Anicetus assumed the leadership of 
the Christians there. Hegesippus records that he himself was in Rome at this time, and that he remained 
there until the episcopate of Eleutherus. 


8. But Justin was especially prominent in those days. In the guise of a philosopher he preached the divine 
word, and contended for the faith in his writings. He wrote also a work against Marcion, in which he 
states that the latter was alive at the time he wrote. 


9. He speaks as follows: “And there is a certain Marcion of Pontus, who is even now still teaching his 
followers to think that there is some other God greater than the creator. And by the aid of the demons he 
has persuaded many of every race of men to utter blasphemy, and to deny that the maker of this universe 
is the father of Christ, and to confess that some other, greater than he, was the creator. And all who 
followed them are, as we have said, called Christians, just as the name of philosophy is given to 
philosophers, although they may have no doctrines in common.” 


10. To this he adds: “And we have also written a work against all the heresies that have existed, which we 
will give you if you wish to read it.” 


11. But this same Justin contended most successfully against the Greeks, and addressed discourses 
containing an apology for our faith to the Emperor Antoninus, called Pius, and to the Roman senate. For 
he lived at Rome. But who and whence he was he shows in his Apology in the following words. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE APOLOGY OF JUSTIN ADDRESSED TO ANTONINUS 


“To the Emperor Titus AElius Adrian Antoninus Pius Caesar Augustus, and to Verissimus his son, the 
philosopher, and to Lucius the philosopher, own son of Caesar and adopted son of Pius, a lover of learning, 
and to the sacred senate and to the whole Roman people, I , Justin, son of Priscus and grandson of 
Bacchius, of Flavia Neapolis in Palestine, Syria, present this address and petition in behalf of those men of 
every nation who are unjustly hated and persecuted, I myself being one of them.” And the same emperor 
having learned also from other brethren in Asia of the injuries of all kinds which they were suffering from 
the inhabitants of the province, thought it proper to address the following ordinance to the Common 
Assembly of Asia. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE EPISTLE OF ANTONINUS TO THE COMMON ASSEMBLY OF ASIA IN REGARD TO OUR DOCTRINE 


1. The Emperor Caesar Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Augustus, Armenicus, Pontifex Maximus, for the 
fifteenth time Tribune, for the third time Consul, to the Common Assembly of Asia, Greeting. 


2. I know that the gods also take care that such persons do not escape detection. For they would much 
rather punish those who will not worship them than you would. 


3. But you throw them into confusion, and while you accuse them of atheism you only confirm them in the 
opinion which they hold. It would indeed be more desirable for them, when accused, to appear to die for 
their God, than to live. Wherefore also they come off victorious when they give up their lives rather than 
yield obedience to your commands. 


4. And in regard to the earthquakes which have been and are still taking place, it is not improper to 
admonish you who lose heart whenever they occur, and nevertheless are accustomed to compare your 
conduct with theirs. 


5. They indeed become the more confident in God, while you, during the whole time, neglect, in apparent 
ignorance, the other gods and the worship of the Immortal, and oppress and persecute even unto death 
the Christians who worship him. 


6. But in regard to these persons, many of the governors of the provinces wrote also to our most divine 
father, to whom he wrote in reply that they should not trouble these people unless it should appear that 
they were attempting something affecting the Roman government. And to me also many have sent 
communications concerning these men, but I have replied to them in the same way that my father did. 


7. But if any one still persists in bringing accusations against any of these people as such, the person who 
is accused shall be acquitted of the charge, even if it appear that he is one of them, but the accuser shall 
be punished. Published in Ephesus in the Common Assembly of Asia.” 


8. To these things Melito, bishop of the church of Sardis, and a man well known at that time, is a witness, 
as is clear from his words in the Apology which he addressed to the Emperor Verus in behalf of our 
doctrine. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE CIRCUMSTANCES RELATED OF POLYCARP, A FRIEND OF THE APOSTLES 


1. At this time, while Anicetus was at the head of the church of Rome, Irenaeus relates that Polycarp, who 
was still alive, was at Rome, and that he had a conference with Anicetus on a question concerning the day 
of the paschal feast. 


2. And the same writer gives another account of Polycarp which I feel constrained to add to that which 
has been already related in regard to him. The account is taken from the third book of Irenaeus’ work 
Against Heresies, and is as follows: 


3. “But Polycarp also was not only instructed by the apostles, and acquainted with many that had seen 
Christ, but was also appointed by apostles in Asia bishop of the church of Smyrna. 


4. We too saw him in our early youth; for he lived a long time, and died, when a very old man, a glorious 
and most illustrious martyr’s death, having always taught the things which he had learned from the 
apostles, which the Church also hands down, and which alone are true. 


5. To these things all the Asiatic churches testify, as do also those who, down to the present time, have 
succeeded Polycarp, who was a much more trustworthy and certain witness of the truth than Valentinus 
and Marcion and the rest of the heretics. He also was in Rome in the time of Anicetus and caused many to 
turn away from the above-mentioned heretics to the Church of God, proclaiming that he had received 
from the apostles this one and only system of truth which has been transmitted by the Church. 


6. And there are those that heard from him that John, the disciple of the Lord, going to bathe in Ephesus 
and seeing Cerinthus within, ran out of the bath-house without bathing, crying, Let us flee, lest even the 
bath fall, because Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, is within.’ 


7. And Polycarp himself, when Marcion once met him and said, Knowest thou us?’ replied, I know the first 
born of Satan.’ Such caution did the apostles and their disciples exercise that they might not even 
converse with any of those who perverted the truth; as Paul also said, A man that is a heretic, after the 
first and second admonition, reject; knowing he that is such is subverted, and sinneth, being condemned 
of himself.’ 


8. There is also a very powerful epistle of Polycarp written to the Philippians, from which those that wish 
to do so, and that are concerned for their own salvation, may learn the character of his faith and the 
preaching of the truth.” Such is the account of Irenaeus. 


9. But Polycarp, in his above-mentioned epistle to the Philippians, which is still extant, has made use of 
certain testimonies drawn from the First Epistle of Peter. 


10. And when Antoninus, called Pius, had completed the twenty-second year of his reign, Marcus Aurelius 
Verus, his son, who was also called Antoninus, succeeded him, together with his brother Lucius. 


CHAPTER XV 


UNDER VERUS, POLYCARP WITH OTHERS SUFFERED MARTYRDOM AT SMYRNA 


1. At this time, when the greatest persecutions were exciting Asia, Polycarp ended his life by martyrdom. 
But I consider it most important that his death, a written account of which is still extant, should be 
recorded in this history. 


2. There is a letter, written in the name of the church over which he himself presided, to the parishes in 
Pontus, which relates the events that befell him, in the following words: 


3. “The church of God which dwelleth in Philomelium, and to all the parishes of the holy catholic Church 
in every place; mercy and peace and love from God the Father be multiplied. We write unto you, brethren, 
an account of what happened to those that suffered martyrdom and to the blessed Polycarp, who put an 
end to the persecution, having, as it were, sealed it by his martyrdom.” 


4. After these words, before giving the account of Polycarp, they record the events which befell the rest of 
the martyrs, and describe the great firmness which they exhibited in the midst of their pains. For they say 
that the bystanders were struck with amazement when they saw them lacerated with scourges even to the 
innermost veins and arteries, so that the hidden inward parts of the body, both their bowels and their 
members, were exposed to view; and then laid upon sea-shells and certain pointed spits, and subjected to 
every species of punishment and of torture, and finally thrown as food to wild beasts. 


5. And they record that the most noble Germanicus especially distinguished himself, overcoming by the 
grace of God the fear of bodily death implanted by nature. When indeed the proconsul wished to persuade 
him, and urged his youth, and besought him, as he was very young and vigorous, to take compassion on 
himself, he did not hesitate, but eagerly lured the beast toward himself, all but compelling and irritating 
him, in order that he might the sooner be freed from their unrighteous and lawless life. 


6. After his glorious death the whole multitude, marveling at the bravery of the God-beloved martyr and at 
the fortitude of the whole race of Christians, began to cry out suddenly, “Away with the atheists; let 
Polycarp be sought.” 


7. And when a very great tumult arose in consequence of the cries, a certain Phrygian, Quintus by name, 
who was newly come from Phrygia, seeing the beasts and the additional tortures, was smitten with 
cowardice and gave up the attainment of salvation. 


8. But the above-mentioned epistle shows that he, too hastily and without proper discretion, had rushed 
forward with others to the tribunal, but when seized had furnished a clear proof to all, that it is not right 
for such persons rashly and recklessly to expose themselves to danger. Thus did matters turn out in 
connection with them. 


9. But the most admirable Polycarp, when he first heard of these things, continued undisturbed, preserved 
a quiet and unshaken mind, and determined to remain in the city. But being persuaded by his friends who 
entreated and exhorted him to retire secretly, he went out to a farm not far distant from the city and 
abode there with a few companions, night and day doing nothing but wrestle with the Lord in prayer, 
beseeching and imploring, and asking peace for the churches throughout the whole world. For this was 
always his custom. 


10. And three days before his arrest, while he was praying, he saw in a vision at night the pillow under his 
head suddenly seized by fire and consumed; and upon this awakening he immediately interpreted the 


vision to those that were present, almost foretelling that which was about to happen, and declaring plainly 
to those that were with him that it would be necessary for him for Christ’s sake to die by fire. 


11. Then, as those who were seeking him pushed the search with vigor, they say that he was again 
constrained by the solicitude and love of the brethren to go to another farm. Thither his pursuers came 
after no long time, and seized two of the servants there, and tortured one of them for the purpose of 
learning from him Polycarp’s hiding-place. 


12. And coming late in the evening, they found him lying in an upper room, whence he might have gone to 
another house, but he would not, saying, “The will of God be done.” 


13. And when he learned that they were present, as the account says, he went down and spoke to them 
with a very cheerful and gentle countenance, so that those who did not already know the man thought 
that they beheld a miracle when they observed his advanced age and the gravity and firmness of his 
bearing, and they marveled that so much effort should be made to capture a man like him. 


14. But he did not hesitate, but immediately gave orders that a table should be spread for them. Then he 
invited them to partake of a bounteous meal, and asked of them one hour that he might pray undisturbed. 
And when they had given permission, he stood up and prayed, being full of the grace of the Lord, so that 
those who were present and heard him praying were amazed, and many of them now repented that sucha 
venerable and godly old man was about to be put to death. 


15. In addition to these things the narrative concerning him contains the following account: “But when at 
length he had brought his prayer to an end, after remembering all that had ever come into contact with 
him, small and great, famous and obscure, and the whole catholic Church throughout the world, the hour 
of departure being come, they put him upon an ass and brought him to the city, it being a great Sabbath. 
And he was met by Herod, the captain of police, and by his father Nicetes, who took him into their 
carriage, and sitting beside him endeavored to persuade him, saying, For what harm is there in saying, 
Lord Caesar, and sacrificing and saving your life?’ He at first did not answer; but when they persisted, he 
said, Iam not going to do what you advise me.’ 


16. And when they failed to persuade him, they uttered dreadful words, and thrust him down with 
violence, so that as he descended from the carriage he lacerated his shin. But without turning round, he 
went on his way promptly and rapidly, as if nothing had happened to him, and was taken to the stadium. 


17. But there was such a tumult in the stadium that not many heard a voice from heaven, which came to 
Polycarp as he was entering the place: Be strong, Polycarp, and play the man.’ And no one saw the 
speaker, but many of our people heard the voice. 


18. And when he was led forward, there was a great tumult, as they heard that Polycarp was taken. 
Finally, when he came up, the proconsul asked if he were Polycarp. And when he confessed that he was, 
he endeavored to persuade him to deny, saying, Have regard for thine age,’ and other like things, which it 
is their custom to say: Swear by the genius of Caesar; repent and say, Away with the Atheists.’ 


19. But Polycarp, looking with dignified countenance upon the whole crowd that was gathered in the 
stadium, waved his hand to them, and groaned, and raising his eyes toward heaven, said, Away with the 
Atheists.’ 


20. But when the magistrate pressed him, and said, Swear, and I will release thee; revile Christ,’ Polycarp 
said, Fourscore and six years have I been serving him, and he hath done me no wrong; how then can I 
blaspheme my king who saved me?’ 


21. “But when he again persisted, and said, Swear by the genius of Caesar,’ Polycarp replied, If thou 
vainly supposest that I will swear by the genius of Caesar, as thou sayest, feigning to be ignorant who I 
am, hear plainly: I am a Christian. But if thou desirest to learn the doctrine of Christianity, assign a day 
and hear.’ 


22. The proconsul said, Persuade the people.’ But Polycarp said, As for thee, I thought thee worthy of an 
explanation; for we have been taught to render to princes and authorities ordained by God the honor that 
is due, so long as it does not injure us; but as for these, I do not esteem them the proper persons to whom 
to make my defense.’ 


23. But the proconsul said, I have wild beasts; I will throw thee to them unless thou repent.’ But he said, 
Call them; for repentance from better to worse is a change we cannot make. But it is a noble thing to turn 
from wickedness to righteousness.’ 


24. But he again said to him, If thou despisest the wild beasts, I will cause thee to be consumed by fire, 
unless thou repent.’ But Polycarp said, Thou threatenest a fire which burneth for an hour, and after a little 
is quenched; for thou knowest not the fire of the future judgment and of the eternal punishment which is 
reserved for the impious. But why dost thou delay? Do what thou wilt.’ 


25. Saying these and other words besides, he was filled with courage and joy, and his face was suffused 
with grace, so that not only was he not terrified and dismayed by the words that were spoken to him, but, 
on the contrary, the proconsul was amazed, and sent his herald to proclaim three times in the midst of the 
stadium: Polycarp hath confessed that he is a Christian.’ 


26. And when this was proclaimed by the herald, the whole multitude, both of Gentiles and of Jews, who 
dwelt in Smyrna, cried out with ungovernable wrath and with a great shout, This is the teacher of Asia, 
the father of the Christians, the overthrower of our gods, who teacheth many not to sacrifice nor to 
worship.’ 


27. When they had said this, they cried out and asked the Asiarch Philip to let a lion loose upon Polycarp. 
But he said that it was not lawful for him, since he had closed the games. Then they thought fit to cry out 
with one accord that Polycarp should be burned alive. 


28. For it was necessary that the vision should be fulfilled which had been shown him concerning his 
pillow, when he saw it burning while he was praying, and turned and said prophetically to the faithful that 
were with him, I must needs be burned alive.’ 


29. These things were done with great speed,—more quickly than they were said,—the crowds 
immediately collecting from the workshops and baths timber and fagots, the Jews being especially zealous 
in the work, as is their wont. 


30. But when the pile was ready, taking off all his upper garments, and loosing his girdle, he attempted 
also to remove his shoes, although he had never before done this, because of the effort which each of the 
faithful always made to touch his skin first; for he had been treated with all honor on account of his 
virtuous life even before his gray hairs came. 


31. Forthwith then the materials prepared for the pile were placed about him; and as they were also about 
to nail him to the stake, he said, Leave me thus; for he who hath given me strength to endure the fire, will 
also grant me strength to remain in the fire unmoved without being secured by you with nails.’ So they 
did not nail him, but bound him. 


32. And he, with his hands behind him, and bound like a noble ram taken from a great flock, an 
acceptable burnt-offering unto God omnipotent, said, 


33. Father of thy beloved and blessed Son Jesus Christ, through whom we have received the knowledge of 
thee, the God of angels and of powers and of the whole creation and of the entire race of the righteous 
who live in thy presence, I bless thee that thou hast deemed me worthy of this day and hour, that I might 
receive a portion in the number of the martyrs, in the cup of Christ, unto resurrection of eternal life, both 
of soul and of body, in the immortality of the Holy Spirit. 


34. Among these may I be received before thee this day, in a rich and acceptable sacrifice, as thou, the 
faithful and true God, hast beforehand prepared and revealed, and hast fulfilled. 


35. Wherefore I praise thee also for everything; I bless thee, I glorify thee, through the eternal high priest, 
Jesus Christ, thy beloved Son, through whom, with him, in the Holy Spirit, be glory unto thee, both now 
and for the ages to come, Amen.’ 


36. When he had offered up his Amen and had finished his prayer, the firemen lighted the fire and as a 
great flame blazed out, we, to whom it was given to see, saw a wonder, and we were preserved that we 
might relate what happened to the others. 


37. For the fire presented the appearance of a vault, like the sail of a vessel filled by the wind, and made a 
wall about the body of the martyr, and it was in the midst not like flesh burning, but like gold and silver 
refined in a furnace. For we perceived such a fragrant odor, as of the fumes of frankincense or of some 
other precious spices. 


38. So at length the lawless men, when they saw that the body could not be consumed by the fire, 
commanded an executioner to approach and pierce him with the sword. 


39. And when he had done this there came forth a quantity of blood so that it extinguished the fire; and 
the whole crowd marveled that there should be such a difference between the unbelievers and the elect, 
of whom this man also was one, the most wonderful teacher in our times, apostolic and prophetic, who 
was bishop of the catholic Church in Smyrna. For every word which came from his mouth was 
accomplished and will be accomplished. 


40. But the jealous and envious Evil One, the adversary of the race of the righteous, when he saw the 
greatness of his martyrdom, and his blameless life from the beginning, and when he saw him crowned 
with the crown of immortality and bearing off an incontestable prize, took care that not even his body 
should be taken away by us, although many desired to do it and to have communion with his holy flesh. 


41. Accordingly certain ones secretly suggested to Nicetes, the father of Herod and brother of Alce, that 
he should plead with the magistrate not to give up his body, lest,’ it was said, they should abandon the 
crucified One and begin to worship this man.’ They said these things at the suggestion and impulse of the 
Jews, who also watched as we were about to take it from the fire, not knowing that we shall never be able 
either to forsake Christ, who suffered for the salvation of the whole world of those that are saved, or to 
worship any other. 


42. For we worship him who is the Son of God, but the martyrs, as disciples and imitators of the Lord, we 
love as they deserve on account of their matchless affection for their own king and teacher. May we also 
be made partakers and fellow-disciples with them. 


43. The centurion, therefore, when he saw the contentiousness exhibited by the Jews, placed him in the 
midst and burned him, as was their custom. And so we afterwards gathered up his bones, which were 
more valuable than precious stones and more to be esteemed than gold, and laid them in a suitable place. 


44. There the Lord will permit us to come together as we are able, in gladness and joy to celebrate the 
birthday of his martyrdom, for the commemoration of those who have already fought and for the training 
and preparation of those who shall hereafter do the same. 


45. Such are the events that befell the blessed Polycarp, who suffered martyrdom in Smyrna with the 
eleven from Philadelphia. This one man is remembered more than the others by all, so that even by the 
heathen he is talked about in every place.” 


46. Of such an end was the admirable and apostolic Polycarp deemed worthy, as recorded by the brethren 
of the church of Smyrna in their epistle which we have mentioned. In the same volume concerning him 
are subjoined also other martyrdoms which took place in the same city, Smyrna, about the same period of 
time with Polycarp’s martyrdom. Among them also Metrodorus, who appears to have been a proselyte of 
the Marcionitic sect, suffered death by fire. 


47. A celebrated martyr of those times was a certain man named Pionius. Those who desire to know his 
several confessions, and the boldness of his speech, and his apologies in behalf of the faith before the 
people and the rulers, and his instructive addresses and, moreover, his greetings to those who had yielded 
to temptation in the persecution, and the words of encouragement which he addressed to the brethren 
who came to visit him in prison, and the tortures which he endured in addition, and besides these the 
sufferings and the nailings, and his firmness on the pile, and his death after all the extraordinary trials,— 
those we refer to that epistle which has been given in the Martyrdoms of the Ancients, collected by us, 
and which contains a very full account of him. 


48. And there are also records extant of others that suffered martyrdom in Pergamus, a city of Asia,—of 
Carpus and Papylus, and a woman named Agathonice, who, after many and illustrious testimonies, 
gloriously ended their lives. 


CHAPTER XVI 
JUSTIN THE PHILOSOPHER PREACHES THE WORD OF CHRIST IN ROME AND SUFFERS MARTYRDOM 


1. About this time Justin, who was mentioned by us just above, after he had addressed a second work in 
behalf of our doctrines to the rulers already named, was crowned with divine martyrdom, in consequence 
of a plot laid against him by Crescens, a philosopher who emulated the life and manners of the Cynics, 
whose name he bore. After Justin had frequently refuted him in public discussions he won by his 
martyrdom the prize of victory, dying in behalf of the truth which he preached. 


2. And he himself, a man most learned in the truth, in his Apology already referred to clearly predicts how 
this was about to happen to him, although it had not yet occurred. 


3. His words are as follows: “I, too, therefore, expect to be plotted against and put in the stocks by some 
one of those whom I have named, or perhaps by Crescens, that unphilosophical and vainglorious man. For 
the man is not worthy to be called a philosopher who publicly bears witness against those concerning 
whom he knows nothing, declaring, for the sake of captivating and pleasing the multitude, that the 
Christians are atheistical and impious. 


4. Doing this he errs greatly. For if he assails us without having read the teachings of Christ, he is 
thoroughly depraved, and is much worse than the illiterate, who often guard against discussing and 
bearing false witness about matters which they do not understand. And if he has read them and does not 
understand the majesty that is in them, or, understanding it, does these things in order that he may not be 
suspected of being an adherent, he is far more base and totally depraved, being enslaved to vulgar 
applause and irrational fear. 


5. For I would have you know that when I proposed certain questions of the sort and asked him in regard 
to them, I learned and proved that he indeed knows nothing. And to show that I speak the truth I am 


ready, if these disputations have not been reported to you, to discuss the questions again in your 
presence. And this indeed would be an act worthy of an emperor. 


6. But if my questions and his answers have been made known to you, it is obvious to you that he knows 
nothing about our affairs; or if he knows, but does not dare to speak because of those who hear him, he 
shows himself to be, as I have already said, not a philosopher, but a vainglorious man, who indeed does 
not even regard that most admirable saying of Socrates.” These are the words of Justin. 


7. And that he met his death as he had predicted that he would, in consequence of the machinations of 
Crescens, is stated by Tatian, a man who early in life lectured upon the sciences of the Greeks and won no 
little fame in them, and who has left a great many monuments of himself in his writings. He records this 
fact in his work against the Greeks, where he writes as follows: “And that most admirable Justin declared 
with truth that the aforesaid persons were like robbers.” 


8. Then, after making some remarks about the philosophers, he continues as follows: “Crescens, indeed, 
who made his nest in the great city, surpassed all in his unnatural lust, and was wholly devoted to the love 
of money. 


9. And he who taught that death should be despised, was himself so greatly in fear of it that he 
endeavored to inflict death, as if it were a great evil, upon Justin, because the latter, when preaching the 
truth, had proved that the philosophers were gluttons and impostors.” And such was the cause of Justin’s 
martyrdom. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE MARTYRS WHOM JUSTIN MENTIONS IN HIS OWN WORK 


1. The same man, before his conflict, mentions in his first Apology others that suffered martyrdom before 
him, and most fittingly records the following events. 


2. He writes thus: “A certain woman lived with a dissolute husband; she herself, too, having formerly been 
of the same character. But when she came to the knowledge of the teachings of Christ, she became 
temperate, and endeavored to persuade her husband likewise to be temperate, repeating the teachings, 
and declaring the punishment in eternal fire which shall come upon those who do not live temperately and 
conformably to right reason. 


3. But he, continuing in the same excesses, alienated his wife by his conduct. For she finally, thinking it 
wrong to live as a wife with a man who, contrary to the law of nature and right, sought every possible 
means of pleasure, desired to be divorced from him. 


4. And when she was earnestly entreated by her friends, who counseled her still to remain with him, on 
the ground that her husband might some time give hope of amendment, she did violence to herself and 
remained. 


5. But when her husband had gone to Alexandria, and was reported to be conducting himself still worse, 
she—in order that she might not, by continuing in wedlock, and by sharing his board and bed, become a 
partaker in his lawlessness and impiety—gave him what we call a bill of divorce and left him. 


6. But her noble and excellent husband,—instead of rejoicing, as he ought to have done, that she had 
given up those actions which she had formerly recklessly committed with the servants and hirelings, when 
she delighted in drunkenness and in every vice, and that she desired him likewise to give them up,—when 
she had gone from him contrary to his wish, brought an accusation concerning her, declaring that she was 
a Christian. 


7. And she petitioned you, the emperor, that she might be permitted first to set her affairs in order, and 
afterwards, after the settlement of her affairs, to make her defense against the accusation. And this you 
granted. 


8. But he who had once been her husband, being no longer able to prosecute her, directed his attacks 
against a certain Ptolemaeus, who had been her teacher in the doctrines of Christianity, and whom 
Urbicius had punished. Against him he proceeded in the following manner: 


9. “He persuaded a centurion who was his friend to cast Ptolemaeus into prison, and to take him and ask 
him this only: whether he were a Christian? And when Ptolemaeus, who was a lover of truth, and not ofa 
deceitful and false disposition, confessed that he was a Christian, the centurion bound him and punished 
him for a long time in the prison. 


10. And finally, when the man was brought before Urbicius he was likewise asked this question only: 
whether he were a Christian? And again, conscious of the benefits which he enjoyed through the teaching 
of Christ, he confessed his schooling in divine virtue. 


11. For whoever denies that he is a Christian, either denies because he despises Christianity, or he avoids 
confession because he is conscious that he is unworthy and an alien to it; neither of which is the case with 
the true Christian. 


12. And when Urbicius commanded that he be led away to punishment, a certain Lucius, who was also a 
Christian, seeing judgment so unjustly passed, said to Urbicius, Why have you punished this man who is 
not an adulterer, nor a fornicator, nor a murderer, nor a thief, nor a robber, nor has been convicted of 
committing any crime at all, but has confessed that he bears the name of Christian? You do not judge, O 
Urbicius, in a manner befitting the Emperor Pius, or the philosophical son of Caesar, or the sacred 
senate.’ 


13. And without making any other reply, he said to Lucius, Thou also seemest to me to be such an one.’ 
And when Lucius said, Certainly,’ he again commanded that he too should be led away to punishment. But 
he professed his thanks, for he was liberated, he added, from such wicked rulers and was going to the 
good Father and King, God. And still a third having come forward was condemned to be punished.” 


14. To this, Justin fittingly and consistently adds the words which we quoted above, saying, “I, too, 
therefore expect to be plotted against by some one of those whom I have named,” &c. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE WORKS OF JUSTIN WHICH HAVE COME DOWN TO US 


1. This writer has left us a great many monuments of a mind educated and practiced in divine things, 
which are replete with profitable matter of every kind. To them we shall refer the studious, noting as we 
proceed those that have come to our knowledge. 


2. There is a certain discourse of his in defense of our doctrine addressed to Antoninus surnamed the 
Pious, and to his sons, and to the Roman senate. Another work contains his second Apology in behalf of 
our faith, which he offered to him who was the successor of the emperor mentioned and who bore the 
same name, Antoninus Verus, the one whose times we are now recording. 


3. Also another work against the Greeks, in which he discourses at length upon most of the questions at 
issue between us and the Greek philosophers, and discusses the nature of demons. It is not necessary for 
me to add any of these things here. 


4, And still another work of his against the Greeks has come down to us, to which he gave the title 
Refutation. And besides these another, On the Sovereignty of God, which he establishes not only from our 
Scriptures, but also from the books of the Greeks. 


5. Still further, a work entitled Psaltes, and another disputation On the Soul, in which, after propounding 
various questions concerning the problem under discussion, he gives the opinions of the Greek 
philosophers, promising to refute it, and to present his own view in another work. 


6. He composed also a dialogue against the Jews, which he held in the city of Ephesus with Trypho, a most 
distinguished man among the Hebrews of that day. In it he shows how the divine grace urged him on to 
the doctrine of the faith, and with what earnestness he had formerly pursued philosophical studies, and 
how ardent a search he had made for the truth. 


7. And he records of the Jews in the same work, that they were plotting against the teaching of Christ, 
asserting the same things against Trypho: “Not only did you not repent of the wickedness which you had 
committed, but you selected at that time chosen men, and you sent them out from Jerusalem through all 
the land, to announce that the godless heresy of the Christians had made its appearance, and to accuse 
them of those things which all that are ignorant of us say against us, so that you become the causes not 
only of your own injustice, but also of all other men’s.” 


8. He writes also that even down to his time prophetic gifts shone in the Church. And he mentions the 
Apocalypse of John, saying distinctly that it was the apostle’s. He also refers to certain prophetic 
declarations, and accuses Trypho on the ground that the Jews had cut them out of the Scripture. A great 
many other works of his are still in the hands of many of the brethren. 


9. And the discourses of the man were thought so worthy of study even by the ancients, that Irenaeus 
quotes his words: for instance, in the fourth book of his work Against Heresies, where he writes as 
follows: “And Justin well says in his work against Marcion, that he would not have believed the Lord 
himself if he had preached another God besides the Creator”; and again in the fifth book of the same work 
he says: “And Justin well said that before the coming of the Lord Satan never dared to blaspheme God, 
because he did not yet know his condemnation.” 


10. These things I have deemed it necessary to say for the sake of stimulating the studious to peruse his 
works with diligence. So much concerning him. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE RULERS OF THE CHURCHES OF ROME AND ALEXANDRIA DURING THE REIGN OF VERUS 


1. In the eighth year of the above-mentioned reign Soter succeeded Anicetus as bishop of the church of 
Rome, after the latter had held office eleven years in all. But when Celadion had presided over the church 
of Alexandria for fourteen years he was succeeded by Agrippinus. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE RULERS OF THE CHURCH OF ANTIOCH 


1. At that time also in the church of Antioch, Theophilus was well known as the sixth from the apostles. 
For Cornelius, who succeeded Hero, was the fourth, and after him Eros, the fifth in order, had held the 
office of bishop. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS THAT FLOURISHED IN THOSE DAYS 


1. At that time there flourished in the Church Hegesippus, whom we know from what has gone before, 
and Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, and another bishop, Pinytus of Crete, and besides these, Philip, and 
Apolinarius, and Melito, and Musanus, and Modestus, and finally, Irenaeus. From them has come down to 
us in writing, the sound and orthodox faith received from apostolic tradition. 


CHAPTER XXII 


HEGESIPPUS AND THE EVENTS WHICH HE MENTIONS 


1. Hegesippus in the five books of Memoirs which have come down to us has left a most complete record 
of his own views. In them he states that on a journey to Rome he met a great many bishops, and that he 
received the same doctrine from all. It is fitting to hear what he says after making some remarks about 
the epistle of Clement to the Corinthians. 


2. His words are as follows: “And the church of Corinth continued in the true faith until Primus was bishop 
in Corinth. I conversed with them on my way to Rome, and abode with the Corinthians many days, during 
which we were mutually refreshed in the true doctrine. 


3. And when I had come to Rome I remained there until Anicetus, whose deacon was Eleutherus. And 
Anicetus was succeeded by Soter, and he by Eleutherus. In every succession, and in every city that is held 
which is preached by the law and the prophets and the Lord.” 


4. The same author also describes the beginnings of the heresies which arose in his time, in the following 
words: “And after James the Just had suffered martyrdom, as the Lord had also on the same account, 
Symeon, the son of the Lord’s uncle, Clopas, was appointed the next bishop. All proposed him as second 
bishop because he was a cousin of the Lord. 


“Therefore, they called the Church a virgin, for it was not yet corrupted by vain discourses. 


5. But Thebuthis, because he was not made bishop, began to corrupt it. He also was sprung from the 
seven sects among the people, like Simon, from whom came the Simonians, and Cleobius, from whom 
came the Cleobians, and Dositheus, from whom came the Dositheans, and Gorthaeus, from whom came 
the Goratheni, and Masbotheus, from whom came the Masbothaeans. From them sprang the 
Menandrianists, and Marcionists, and Carpocratians, and Valentinians, and Basilidians, and Saturnilians. 
Each introduced privately and separately his own peculiar opinion. From them came false Christs, false 
prophets, false apostles, who divided the unity of the Church by corrupt doctrines uttered against God and 
against his Christ.” 


6. The same writer also records the ancient heresies which arose among the Jews, in the following words: 
“There were, moreover, various opinions in the circumcision, among the children of Israel. The following 
were those that were opposed to the tribe of Judah and the Christ: Essenes, Galileans, Hemerobaptists, 
Masbothaeans, Samaritans, Sadducees, Pharisees.” 


7. And he wrote of many other matters, which we have in part already mentioned, introducing the 
accounts in their appropriate places. And from the Syriac Gospel according to the Hebrews he quotes 
some passages in the Hebrew tongue, showing that he was a convert from the Hebrews, and he mentions 
other matters as taken from the unwritten tradition of the Jews. 


8. And not only he, but also Irenaeus and the whole company of the ancients, called the Proverbs of 
Solomon All-virtuous Wisdom. And when speaking of the books called Apocrypha, he records that some of 
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them were composed in his day by certain heretics. But let us now pass on to another. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
DIONYSIUS, BISHOP OF CORINTH, AND THE EPISTLES WHICH HE WROTE 


1. And first we must speak of Dionysius, who was appointed bishop of the church in Corinth, and 
communicated freely of his inspired labors not only to his own people, but also to those in foreign lands, 
and rendered the greatest service to all in the catholic epistles which he wrote to the churches. 


2. Among these is the one addressed to the Lacedaemonians, containing instruction in the orthodox faith 
and an admonition to peace and unity; the one also addressed to the Athenians, exciting them to faith and 
to the life prescribed by the Gospel, which he accuses them of esteeming lightly, as if they had almost 
apostatized from the faith since the martyrdom of their ruler Publius, which had taken place during the 
persecutions of those days. 


3. He mentions Quadratus also, stating that he was appointed their bishop after the martyrdom of Publius, 
and testifying that through his zeal they were brought together again and their faith revived. He records, 
moreover, that Dionysius the Areopagite, who was converted to the faith by the apostle Paul, according to 
the statement in the Acts of the Apostles, first obtained the episcopate of the church at Athens. 


4. And there is extant another epistle of his addressed to the Nicomedians, in which he attacks the heresy 
of Marcion, and stands fast by the canon of the truth. 


5. Writing also to the church that is in Gortyna, together with the other parishes in Crete, he commends 
their bishop Philip, because of the many acts of fortitude which are testified to as performed by the 
church under him, and he warns them to be on their guard against the aberrations of the heretics. 


6. And writing to the church that is in Amastris, together with those in Pontus, he refers to Bacchylides 
and Elpistus, as having urged him to write, and he adds explanations of passages of the divine Scriptures, 
and mentions their bishop Palmas by name. He gives them much advice also in regard to marriage and 
chastity, and commands them to receive those who come back again after any fall, whether it be 
delinquency or heresy. 


7. Among these is inserted also another epistle addressed to the Cnosians, in which he exhorts Pinytus, 
bishop of the parish, not to lay upon the brethren a grievous and compulsory burden in regard to chastity, 
but to have regard to the weakness of the multitude. 


8. Pinytus, replying to this epistle, admires and commends Dionysius, but exhorts him in turn to impart 
some time more solid food, and to feed the people under him, when he wrote again, with more advanced 
teaching, that they might not be fed continually on these milky doctrines and imperceptibly grow old 
under a training calculated for children. In this epistle also Pinytus’ orthodoxy in the faith and his care for 
the welfare of those placed under him, his learning and his comprehension of divine things, are revealed 
as in a most perfect image. 


9. There is extant also another epistle written by Dionysius to the Romans, and addressed to Soter, who 
was bishop at that time. We cannot do better than to subjoin some passages from this epistle, in which he 
commends the practice of the Romans which has been retained down to the persecution in our own days. 
His words are as follows: 


10. “For from the beginning it has been your practice to do good to all the brethren in various ways, and 
to send contributions to many churches in every city. Thus relieving the want of the needy, and making 
provision for the brethren in the mines by the gifts which you have sent from the beginning, you Romans 
keep up the hereditary customs of the Romans, which your blessed bishop Soter has not only maintained, 
but also added to, furnishing an abundance of supplies to the saints, and encouraging the brethren from 
abroad with blessed words, as a loving father his children.” 


11. In this same epistle he makes mention also of Clement’s epistle to the Corinthians, showing that it had 
been the custom from the beginning to read it in the church. His words are as follows: “To-day we have 
passed the Lord’s holy day, in which we have read your epistle. From it, whenever we read it, we shall 
always be able to draw advice, as also from the former epistle, which was written to us through Clement.” 


12. The same writer also speaks as follows concerning his own epistles, alleging that they had been 
mutilated: “As the brethren desired me to write epistles, I wrote. And these epistles the apostles of the 
devil have filled with tares, cutting out some things and adding others. For them a woe is reserved. It is, 
therefore, not to be wondered at if some have attempted to adulterate the Lord’s writings also, since they 
have formed designs even against writings which are of less account.” 


There is extant, in addition to these, another epistle of Dionysius, written to Chrysophora, a most faithful 
sister. In it he writes what is suitable, and imparts to her also the proper spiritual food. So much 


concerning Dionysius. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THEOPHILUS BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


1. Of Theophilus, whom we have mentioned as bishop of the church of Antioch, three elementary works 
addressed to Autolycus are extant; also another writing entitled Against the Heresy of Hermogenes, in 
which he makes use of testimonies from the Apocalypse of John, and finally certain other catechetical 
books. 


2. And as the heretics, no less then than at other times, were like tares, destroying the pure harvest of 
apostolic teaching, the pastors of the churches everywhere hastened to restrain them as wild beasts from 
the fold of Christ, at one time by admonitions and exhortations to the brethren, at another time by 
contending more openly against them in oral discussions and refutations, and again by correcting their 
opinions with most accurate proofs in written works. 


3. And that Theophilus also, with the others, contended against them, is manifest from a certain discourse 
of no common merit written by him against Marcion. This work too, with the others of which we have 
spoken, has been preserved to the present day. 


Maximinus, the seventh from the apostles, succeeded him as bishop of the church of Antioch. 


CHAPTER XXV 
PHILIP AND MODESTUS 


Philip who, as we learn from the words of Dionysius, was bishop of the parish of Gortyna, likewise wrote a 
most elaborate work against Marcion, as did also Irenaeus and Modestus. The last named has exposed the 
error of the man more clearly than the rest to the view of all. There are a number of others also whose 
works are still presented by a great many of the brethren. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
MELITO AND THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH HE RECORDS 


1. In those days also Melito, bishop of the parish in Sardis, and Apolinarius, bishop of Hierapolis, enjoyed 
great distinction. Each of them on his own part addressed apologies in behalf of the faith to the above- 
mentioned emperor of the Romans who was reigning at that time. 


2. The following works of these writers have come to our knowledge. Of Melito, the two books On the 
Passover, and one On the Conduct of Life and the Prophets, the discourse On the Church, and one On the 
Lord’s Day, still further one On the Faith of Man, and one On his Creation, another also On the Obedience 
of Faith, and one On the Senses; besides these the work On the Soul and Body, and that On Baptism, and 
the one On Truth, and On the Creation and Generation of Christ; his discourse also On Prophecy, and that 
On Hospitality; still further, The Key, and the books On the Devil and the Apocalypse of John, and the work 
On the Corporeality of God, and finally the book addressed to Antoninus. 


3. In the books On the Passover he indicates the time at which he wrote, beginning with these words: 
“While Servilius Paulus was proconsul of Asia, at the time when Sagaris suffered martyrdom, there arose 
in Laodicea a great strife concerning the Passover, which fell according to rule in those days; and these 
were written.” 


4. And Clement of Alexandria refers to this work in his own discourse On the Passover, which, he says, he 
wrote on occasion of Melito’s work. 


5. But in his book addressed to the emperor he records that the following events happened to us under 
him: “For, what never before happened, the race of the pious is now suffering persecution, being driven 
about in Asia by new decrees. For the shameless informers and coveters of the property of others, taking 
occasion from the decrees, openly carry on robbery night and day, despoiling those who are guilty of no 
wrong.” And a little further on he says: “If these things are done by thy command, well and good. Fora 
just ruler will never take unjust measures; and we indeed gladly accept the honor of such a death. 


6. But this request alone we present to thee, that thou wouldst thyself first examine the authors of such 
strife, and justly judge whether they be worthy of death and punishment, or of safety and quiet. But if, on 
the other hand, this counsel and this new decree, which is not fit to be executed even against barbarian 
enemies, be not from thee, much more do we beseech thee not to leave us exposed to such lawless 
plundering by the populace.” 


7. Again he adds the following: “For our philosophy formerly flourished among the Barbarians; but having 


sprung up among the nations under thy rule, during the great reign of thy ancestor Augustus, it became 
to thine empire especially a blessing of auspicious omen. For from that time the power of the Romans has 
grown in greatness and splendor. To this power thou hast succeeded, as the desired possessor, and such 
shalt thou continue with thy son, if thou guardest the philosophy which grew up with the empire and 
which came into existence with Augustus; that philosophy which thy ancestors also honored along with 
the other religions. 


8. And a most convincing proof that our doctrine flourished for the good of an empire happily begun, is 
this—that there has no evil happened since Augustus’ reign, but that, on the contrary, all things have been 
splendid and glorious, in accordance with the prayers of all. 


9. Nero and Domitian, alone, persuaded by certain calumniators, have wished to slander our doctrine, and 
from them it has come to pass that the falsehood has been handed down, in consequence of an 
unreasonable practice which prevails of bringing slanderous accusations against the Christians. 


10. But thy pious fathers corrected their ignorance, having frequently rebuked in writing many who dared 
to attempt new measures against them. Among them thy grandfather Adrian appears to have written to 
many others, and also to Fundanus, the proconsul and governor of Asia. And thy father, when thou also 
wast ruling with him, wrote to the cities, forbidding them to take any new measures against us; among the 
rest to the Larissaeans, to the Thessalonians, to the Athenians, and to all the Greeks. 


11. And as for thee,—since thy opinions respecting the Christians are the same as theirs, and indeed much 
more benevolent and philosophic,—we are the more persuaded that thou wilt do all that we ask of thee.” 
These words are found in the above-mentioned work. 


12. But in the Extracts made by him the same writer gives at the beginning of the introduction a 
catalogue of the acknowledged books of the Old Testament, which it is necessary to quote at this point. He 
writes as follows: 


13. “Melito to his brother Onesimus, greeting: Since thou hast often, in thy zeal for the word, expressed a 
wish to have extracts made from the Law and the Prophets concerning the Saviour and concerning our 
entire faith, and hast also desired to have an accurate statement of the ancient book, as regards their 
number and their order, I have endeavored to perform the task, knowing thy zeal for the faith, and thy 
desire to gain information in regard to the word, and knowing that thou, in thy yearning after God, 
esteemest these things above all else, struggling to attain eternal salvation. 


14. Accordingly when I went East and came to the place where these things were preached and done, I 
learned accurately the books of the Old Testament, and send them to thee as written below. Their names 
are as follows: Of Moses, five books: Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Leviticus, Deuteronomy; Jesus Nave, 
Judges, Ruth; of Kings, four books; of Chronicles, two; the Psalms of David, the Proverbs of Solomon, 
Wisdom also, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Job; of Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah; of the twelve prophets, one 
book ; Daniel, Ezekiel, Esdras. From which also I have made the extracts, dividing them into six books.” 
Such are the words of Melito. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


APOLINARIUS, BISHOP OF THE CHURCH OF HIERAPOLIS 


A number of works of Apolinarius have been preserved by many, and the following have reached us: the 
Discourse addressed to the above-mentioned emperor, five books Against the Greeks, On Truth, a first and 
second book, and those which he subsequently wrote against the heresy of the Phrygians, which not long 
afterwards came out with its innovations, but at that time was, as it were, in its incipiency, since 
Montanus, with his false prophetesses, was then laying the foundations of his error. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


MUSANUS AND HIS WRITINGS 


And as for Musanus, whom we have mentioned among the foregoing writers, a certain very elegant 
discourse is extant, which was written by him against some brethren that had gone over to the heresy of 
the so-called Encratites, which had recently sprung up, and which introduced a strange and pernicious 
error. It is said that Tatian was the author of this false doctrine. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE HERESY OF TATIAN 


1. He is the one whose words we quoted a little above in regard to that admirable man, Justin, and whom 
we stated to have been a disciple of the martyr. Irenaeus declares this in the first book of his work Against 
Heresies, where he writes as follows concerning both him and his heresy: 


2. “Those who are called Encratites, and who sprung from Saturninus and Marcion, preached celibacy, 
setting aside the original arrangement of God and tacitly censuring him who made male and female for 
the propagation of the human race. They introduced also abstinence from the things called by them 
animate, thus showing ingratitude to the God who made all things. And they deny the salvation of the first 
man. 


3. But this has been only recently discovered by them, a certain Tatian being the first to introduce this 
blasphemy. He was a hearer of Justin, and expressed no such opinion while he was with him, but after the 
martyrdom of the latter he left the Church, and becoming exalted with the thought of being a teacher, and 
puffed up with the idea that he was superior to others, he established a peculiar type of doctrine of his 
own, inventing certain invisible aeons like the followers of Valentinus, while, like Marcion and Saturninus, 
he pronounced marriage to be corruption and fornication. His argument against the salvation of Adam, 
however, he devised for himself.” Irenaeus at that time wrote thus. 


4. But a little later a certain man named Severus put new strength into the aforesaid heresy, and thus 
brought it about that those who took their origin from it were called, after him, Severians. 


5. They, indeed, use the Law and Prophets and Gospels, but interpret in their own way the utterances of 
the Sacred Scriptures. And they abuse Paul the apostle and reject his epistles, and do not accept even the 
Acts of the Apostles. 


6. But their original founder, Tatian, formed a certain combination and collection of the Gospels, I know 
not how, to which he gave the title Diatessaron, and which is still in the hands of some. But they say that 
he ventured to paraphrase certain words of the apostle, in order to improve their style. 


7. He has left a great many writings. Of these the one most in use among many persons is his celebrated 
Address to the Greeks, which also appears to be the best and most useful of all his works. In it he deals 
with the most ancient times, and shows that Moses and the Hebrew prophets were older than all the 
celebrated men among the Greeks. So much in regard to these men. 


CHAPTER XXX 


BARDESANES THE SYRIAN AND HIS EXTANT WORKS 


1. In the same reign, as heresies were abounding in the region between the rivers, a certain Bardesanes, 
a most able man and a most skillful disputant in the Syriac tongue, having composed dialogues against 
Marcion’s followers and against certain others who were authors of various opinions, committed them to 
writing in his own language, together with many other works. His pupils, of whom he had very many (for 
he was a powerful defender of the faith), translated these productions from the Syriac into Greek. 


2. Among them there is also his most able dialogue On Fate, addressed to Antoninus, and other works 
which they say he wrote on occasion of the persecution which arose at that time. 


3. He indeed was at first a follower of Valentinus, but afterward, having rejected his teaching and having 
refuted most of his fictions, he fancied that he had come over to the more correct opinion. Nevertheless 
he did not entirely wash off the filth of the old heresy. 


About this time also Soter, bishop of the church of Rome, departed this life. 


Book V 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. Soter, bishop of the church of Rome, died after an episcopate of eight years, and was succeeded by 
Eleutherus, the twelfth from the apostles. In the seventeenth year of the Emperor Antoninus Verus, the 
persecution of our people was rekindled more fiercely in certain districts on account of an insurrection of 
the masses in the cities; and judging by the number in a single nation, myriads suffered martyrdom 
throughout the world. A record of this was written for posterity, and in truth it is worthy of perpetual 
remembrance. 


2. A full account, containing the most reliable information on the subject, is given in our Collection of 
Martyrdoms, which constitutes a narrative instructive as well as historical. I will repeat here such 
portions of this account as may be needful for the present purpose. 


3. Other writers of history record the victories of war and trophies won from enemies, the skill of 
generals, and the manly bravery of soldiers, defiled with blood and with innumerable slaughters for the 
sake of children and country and other possessions. 


4. But our narrative of the government of God will record in ineffaceable letters the most peaceful wars 
waged in behalf of the peace of the soul, and will tell of men doing brave deeds for truth rather than 
country, and for piety rather than dearest friends. It will hand down to imperishable remembrance the 
discipline and the much-tried fortitude of the athletes of religion, the trophies won from demons, the 
victories over invisible enemies, and the crowns placed upon all their heads. 


CHAPTER I 


THE NUMBER OF THOSE WHO FOUGHT FOR RELIGION IN GAUL UNDER VERUS AND THE NATURE OF THEIR 
CONFLICTS 


1. The country in which the arena was prepared for them was Gaul, of which Lyons and Vienne are the 
principal and most celebrated cities. The Rhone passes through both of them, flowing in a broad stream 
through the entire region. 


2. The most celebrated churches in that country sent an account of the witnesses to the churches in Asia 
and Phrygia, relating in the following manner what was done among them. 


I will give their own words. 


3. “The servants of Christ residing at Vienne and Lyons, in Gaul, to the brethren through out Asia and 
Phrygia, who hold the same faith and hope of redemption, peace and grace and glory from God the Father 
and Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


4. Then, having related some other matters, they begin their account in this manner: “The greatness of 
the tribulation in this region, and the fury of the heathen against the saints, and the sufferings of the 
blessed witnesses, we cannot recount accurately, nor indeed could they possibly be recorded. 


5. For with all his might the adversary fell upon us, giving us a foretaste of his unbridled activity at his 
future coming. He endeavored in every manner to practice and exercise his servants against the servants 
of God, not only shutting us out from houses and baths and markets, but forbidding any of us to be seen in 
any place whatever. 


6. But the grace of God led the conflict against him, and delivered the weak, and set them as firm pillars, 
able through patience to endure all the wrath of the Evil One. And they joined battle with him, undergoing 
all kinds of shame and injury; and regarding their great sufferings as little, they hastened to Christ, 
manifesting truly that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed to us-ward.’ 


7. First of all, they endured nobly the injuries heaped upon them by the populace; clamors and blows and 
draggings and robberies and stonings and imprisonments, and all things which an infuriated mob delight 
in inflicting on enemies and adversaries. 


8. Then, being taken to the forum by the chiliarch and the authorities of the city, they were examined in 
the presence of the whole multitude, and having confessed, they were imprisoned until the arrival of the 


governor. 


9. When, afterwards, they were brought before him, and he treated us with the utmost cruelty, Vettius 
Epagathus, one of the brethren, and a man filled with love for God and his neighbor, interfered. His life 
was so consistent that, although young, he had attained a reputation equal to that of the elder Zacharias: 
for he walked in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless,’ and was untiring in every 
good work for his neighbor, zealous for God and fervent in spirit. Such being his character, he could not 
endure the unreasonable judgment against us, but was filled with indignation, and asked to be permitted 
to testify in behalf of his brethren, that there is among us nothing ungodly or impious. 


10. But those about the judgment seat cried out against him, for he was a man of distinction; and the 
governor refused to grant his just request, and merely asked if he also were a Christian. And he, 
confessing this with a loud voice, was himself taken into the order of the witnesses, being called the 
Advocate of the Christians, but having the Advocate in himself, the Spirit more abundantly than Zacharias. 
He showed this by the fullness of his love, being well pleased even to lay down his life in defense of the 
brethren. For he was and is a true disciple of Christ, following the Lamb whithersoever he goeth.’ 


11. “Then the others were divided, and the proto-witnesses were manifestly ready, and finished their 
confession with all eagerness. But some appeared unprepared and untrained, weak as yet, and unable to 
endure so great a conflict. About ten of these proved abortions, causing us great grief and sorrow beyond 
measure, and impairing the zeal of the others who had not yet been seized, but who, though suffering all 
kinds of affliction, continued constantly with the witnesses and did not forsake them. 


12. Then all of us feared greatly on account of uncertainty as to their confession; not because we dreaded 
the sufferings to be endured, but because we looked to the end, and were afraid that some of them might 
fall away. 


13. But those who were worthy were seized day by day, filling up their number, so that all the zealous 
persons, and those through whom especially our affairs had been established, were collected together out 
of the two churches. 


14. And some of our heathen servants also were seized, as the governor had commanded that all of us 
should be examined publicly. These, being ensnared by Satan, and fearing for themselves the tortures 
which they beheld the saints endure, and being also urged on by the soldiers, accused us falsely of 
Thyestean banquets and OEdipodean intercourse, and of deeds which are not only unlawful for us to 
speak of or to think, but which we cannot believe were ever done by men. 


15. When these accusations were reported, all the people raged like wild beasts against us, so that even if 
any had before been moderate on account of friendship, they were now exceedingly furious and gnashed 
their teeth against us. And that which was spoken by our Lord was fulfilled: The time will come when 
whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth God service.’ 


16. Then finally the holy witnesses endured sufferings beyond description, Satan striving earnestly that 
some of the slanders might be uttered by them also. 


17. “But the whole wrath of the populace, and governor, and soldiers was aroused exceedingly against 
Sanctus, the deacon from Vienne, and Maturus, a late convert, yet a noble combatant, and against Attalus, 
a native of Pergamos where he had always been a pillar and foundation, and Blandina, through whom 
Christ showed that things which appear mean and obscure and despicable to men are with God of great 
glory, through love toward him manifested in power, and not boasting in appearance. 


18. For while we all trembled, and her earthly mistress, who was herself also one of the witnesses, feared 
that on account of the weakness of her body, she would be unable to make bold confession, Blandina was 
filled with such power as to be delivered and raised above those who were torturing her by turns from 
morning till evening in every manner, so that they acknowledged that they were conquered, and could do 
nothing more to her. And they were astonished at her endurance, as her entire body was mangled and 
broken; and they testified that one of these forms of torture was sufficient to destroy life, not to speak of 
so many and so great sufferings. 


19. But the blessed woman, like a noble athlete, renewed her strength in her confession; and her comfort 
and recreation and relief from the pain of her sufferings was in exclaiming, I am a Christian, and there is 
nothing vile done by us.’ 


20. “But Sanctus also endured marvelously and superhumanly all the outrages which he suffered. While 
the wicked men hoped, by the continuance and severity of his tortures to wring something from him which 
he ought not to say, he girded himself against them with such firmness that he would not even tell his 
name, or the nation or city to which he belonged, or whether he was bond or free, but answered in the 
Roman tongue to all their questions, I am a Christian.’ He confessed this instead of name and city and 
race and everything besides, and the people heard from him no other word. 


21. There arose therefore on the part of the governor and his tormentors a great desire to conquer him; 


but having nothing more that they could do to him, they finally fastened red-hot brazen plates to the most 
tender parts of his body. 


22. And these indeed were burned, but he continued unbending and unyielding, firm in his confession, 
and refreshed and strengthened by the heavenly fountain of the water of life, flowing from the bowels of 
Christ. 


23. And his body was a witness of his sufferings, being one complete wound and bruise, drawn out of 
shape, and altogether unlike a human form. Christ, suffering in him, manifested his glory, delivering him 
from his adversary, and making him an ensample for the others, showing that nothing is fearful where the 
love of the Father is, and nothing painful where there is the glory of Christ. 


24. For when the wicked men tortured him a second time after some days, supposing that with his body 
swollen and inflamed to such a degree that he could not bear the touch of a hand, if they should again 
apply the same instruments, they would overcome him, or at least by his death under his sufferings others 
would be made afraid, not only did not this occur, but, contrary to all human expectation, his body arose 
and stood erect in the midst of the subsequent torments, and resumed its original appearance and the use 
of its limbs, so that, through the grace of Christ, these second sufferings became to him, not torture, but 
healing. 


25. “But the devil, thinking that he had already consumed Biblias, who was one of those who had denied 
Christ, desiring to increase her condemnation through the utterance of blasphemy, brought her again to 
the torture, to compel her, as already feeble and weak, to report impious things concerning us. 


26. But she recovered herself under the suffering, and as if awaking from a deep sleep, and reminded by 
the present anguish of the eternal punishment in hell, she contradicted the blasphemers. How,’ she said, 
could those eat children who do not think it lawful to taste the blood even of irrational animals?’ And 
thenceforward she confessed herself a Christian, and was given a place in the order of the witnesses. 


27. “But as the tyrannical tortures were made by Christ of none effect through the patience of the 
blessed, the devil invented other contrivances,—confinement in the dark and most loathsome parts of the 
prison, stretching of the feet to the fifth hole in the stocks, and the other outrages which his servants are 
accustomed to inflict upon the prisoners when furious and filled with the devil. A great many were 
suffocated in prison, being chosen by the Lord for this manner of death, that he might manifest in them 
his glory. 


28. For some, though they had been tortured so cruelly that it seemed impossible that they could live, 
even with the most careful nursing, yet, destitute of human attention, remained in the prison, being 
strengthened by the Lord, and invigorated both in body and soul; and they exhorted and encouraged the 
rest. But such as were young, and arrested recently, so that their bodies had not become accustomed to 
torture, were unable to endure the severity of their confinement, and died in prison. 


29. “The blessed Pothinus, who had been entrusted with the bishopric of Lyons, was dragged to the 
judgment seat. He was more than ninety years of age, and very infirm, scarcely indeed able to breathe 
because of physical weakness; but he was strengthened by spiritual zeal through his earnest desire for 
martyrdom. Though his body was worn out by old age and disease, his life was preserved that Christ 
might triumph in it. 


30. When he was brought by the soldiers to the tribunal, accompanied by the civil magistrates and a 
multitude who shouted against him in every manner as if he were Christ himself, he bore noble witness. 


31. Being asked by the governor, Who was the God of the Christians, he replied, If thou art worthy, thou 
shalt know.’ Then he was dragged away harshly, and received blows of every kind. Those near him struck 
him with their hands and feet, regardless of his age; and those at a distance hurled at him whatever they 
could seize; all of them thinking that they would be guilty of great wickedness and impiety if any possible 
abuse were omitted. For thus they thought to avenge their own deities. Scarcely able to breathe, he was 
cast into prison and died after two days. 


32. “Then a certain great dispensation of God occurred, and the compassion of Jesus appeared beyond 
measure, in a manner rarely seen among the brotherhood, but not beyond the power of Christ. 


33. For those who had recanted at their first arrest were imprisoned with the others, and endured terrible 
sufferings, so that their denial was of no profit to them even for the present. But those who confessed 
what they were were imprisoned as Christians, no other accusation being brought against them. But the 
first were treated afterwards as murderers and defiled, and were punished twice as severely as the 
others. 


34. For the joy of martyrdom, and the hope of the promises, and love for Christ, and the Spirit of the 
Father supported the latter; but their consciences so greatly distressed the former that they were easily 
distinguishable from all the rest by their very countenances when they were led forth. 


35. For the first went out rejoicing, glory and grace being blended in their faces, so that even their bonds 
seemed like beautiful ornaments, as those of a bride adorned with variegated golden fringes; and they 
were perfumed with the sweet savor of Christ, so that some supposed they had been anointed with earthly 
ointment. But the others were downcast and humble and dejected and filled with every kind of disgrace, 
and they were reproached by the heathen as ignoble and weak, bearing the accusation of murderers, and 
having lost the one honorable and glorious and life-giving Name. The rest, beholding this, were 
strengthened, and when apprehended, they confessed without hesitation, paying no attention to the 
persuasions of the devil.” 


36. After certain other words they continue: 


“After these things, finally, their martyrdoms were divided into every form. For plaiting a crown of various 
colors and of all kinds of flowers, they presented it to the Father. It was proper therefore that the noble 
athletes, having endured a manifold strife, and conquered grandly, should receive the crown, great and 
incorruptible. 


37. “Maturus, therefore, and Sanctus and Blandina and Attalus were led to the amphitheater to be 
exposed to the wild beasts, and to give to the heathen public a spectacle of cruelty, a day for fighting with 
wild beasts being specially appointed on account of our people. 


38. Both Maturus and Sanctus passed again through every torment in the amphitheater, as if they had 
suffered nothing before, or rather, as if, having already conquered their antagonist in many contests, they 
were now striving for the crown itself. They endured again the customary running of the gauntlet and the 
violence of the wild beasts, and everything which the furious people called for or desired, and at last, the 
iron chair in which their bodies being roasted, tormented them with the fumes. 


39. And not with this did the persecutors cease, but were yet more mad against them, determined to 
overcome their patience. But even thus they did not hear a word from Sanctus except the confession 
which he had uttered from the beginning. 


40. These, then, after their life had continued for a long time through the great conflict, were at last 
sacrificed, having been made throughout that day a spectacle to the world, in place of the usual variety of 
combats. 


41. “But Blandina was suspended on a stake, and exposed to be devoured by the wild beasts who should 
attack her. And because she appeared as if hanging on a cross, and because of her earnest prayers, she 
inspired the combatants with great zeal. For they looked on her in her conflict, and beheld with their 
outward eyes, in the form of their sister, him who was crucified for them, that he might persuade those 
who believe on him, that every one who suffers for the glory of Christ has fellowship always with the living 
God. 


42. As none of the wild beasts at that time touched her, she was taken down from the stake, and cast 
again into prison. She was preserved thus for another contest, that, being victorious in more conflicts, she 
might make the punishment of the crooked serpent irrevocable; and, though small and weak and 
despised, yet clothed with Christ the mighty and conquering Athlete, she might arouse the zeal of the 
brethren, and, having overcome the adversary many times might receive, through her conflict, the crown 
incorruptible. 


43. “But Attalus was called for loudly by the people, because he was a person of distinction. He entered 
the contest readily on account of a good conscience and his genuine practice in Christian discipline, and 
as he had always been a witness for the truth among us. 


44. He was led around the amphitheater, a tablet being carried before him on which was written in the 
Roman language This is Attalus the Christian,’ and the people were filled with indignation against him. 
But when the governor learned that he was a Roman, he commanded him to be taken back with the rest of 
those who were in prison concerning whom he had written to Caesar, and whose answer he was awaiting. 


45. “But the intervening time was not wasted nor fruitless to them; for by their patience the measureless 
compassion of Christ was manifested. For through their continued life the dead were made alive, and the 
witnesses showed favor to those who had failed to witness. And the virgin mother had much joy in 
receiving alive those whom she had brought forth as dead. 


46. For through their influence many who had denied were restored, and re-begotten, and rekindled with 
life, and learned to confess. And being made alive and strengthened, they went to the judgment seat to be 
again interrogated by the governor; God, who desires not the death of the sinner, but mercifully invites to 
repentance, treating them with kindness. 


47. For Caesar commanded that they should be put to death, but that any who might deny should be set 
free. Therefore, at the beginning of the public festival which took place there, and which was attended by 
crowds of men from all nations, the governor brought the blessed ones to the judgment seat, to make of 
them a show and spectacle for the multitude. Wherefore also he examined them again, and beheaded 


those who appeared to possess Roman citizenship, but he sent the others to the wild beasts. 


48. “And Christ was glorified greatly in those who had formerly denied him, for, contrary to the 
expectation of the heathen, they confessed. For they were examined by themselves, as about to be set 
free; but confessing, they were added to the order of the witnesses. But some continued without, who had 
never possessed a trace of faith, nor any apprehension of the wedding garment, nor an understanding of 
the fear of God; but, as sons of perdition, they blasphemed the Way through their apostasy. 


49. But all the others were added to the Church. While these were being examined, a certain Alexander, a 
Phrygian by birth, and physician by profession, who had resided in Gaul for many years, and was well 
known to all on account of his love to God and boldness of speech (for he was not without a share of 
apostolic grace), standing before the judgment seat, and by signs encouraging them to confess, appeared 
to those standing by as if in travail. 


50. But the people being enraged because those who formerly denied now confessed, cried out against 
Alexander as if he were the cause of this. Then the governor summoned him and inquired who he was. 
And when he answered that he was a Christian, being very angry he condemned him to the wild beasts. 
And on the next day he entered along with Attalus. For to please the people, the governor had ordered 
Attalus again to the wild beasts. 


51. And they were tortured in the amphitheater with all the instruments contrived for that purpose, and 
having endured a very great conflict, were at last sacrificed. Alexander neither groaned nor murmured in 
any manner, but communed in his heart with God. 


52. But when Attalus was placed in the iron seat, and the fumes arose from his burning body, he said to 
the people in the Roman language: Lo! this which ye do is devouring men; but we do not devour men; nor 
do any other wicked thing.’ And being asked, what name God has, he replied, God has not a name as man 
has.’ 


53. “After all these, on the last day of the contests, Blandina was again brought in, with Ponticus, a boy 
about fifteen years old. They had been brought every day to witness the sufferings of the others, and had 
been pressed to swear by the idols. But because they remained steadfast and despised them, the 
multitude became furious, so that they had no compassion for the youth of the boy nor respect for the sex 
of the woman. 


54. Therefore they exposed them to all the terrible sufferings and took them through the entire round of 
torture, repeatedly urging them to swear, but being unable to effect this; for Ponticus, encouraged by his 
sister so that even the heathen could see that she was confirming and strengthening him, having nobly 
endured every torture, gave up the ghost. 


55. But the blessed Blandina, last of all, having, as a noble mother, encouraged her children and sent 
them before her victorious to the King, endured herself all their conflicts and hastened after them, glad 
and rejoicing in her departure as if called to a marriage supper, rather than cast to wild beasts. 


56. And, after the scourging, after the wild beasts, after the roasting seat, she was finally enclosed in a 
net, and thrown before a bull. And having been tossed about by the animal, but feeling none of the things 
which were happening to her, on account of her hope and firm hold upon what had been entrusted to her, 
and her communion with Christ, she also was sacrificed. And the heathen themselves confessed that never 
among them had a woman endured so many and such terrible tortures. 


57. “But not even thus was their madness and cruelty toward the saints satisfied. For, incited by the Wild 
Beast, wild and barbarous tribes were not easily appeased, and their violence found another peculiar 
opportunity in the dead bodies. 


58. For, through their lack of manly reason, the fact that they had been conquered did not put them to 
shame, but rather the more enkindled their wrath as that of a wild beast, and aroused alike the hatred of 
governor and people to treat us unjustly; that the Scripture might be fulfilled: He that is lawless, let him 
be lawless still, and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still.’ 


59. For they cast to the dogs those who had died of suffocation in the prison, carefully guarding them by 
night and day, lest any one should be buried by us. And they exposed the remains left by the wild beasts 
and by fire, mangled and charred, and placed the heads of the others by their bodies, and guarded them 
in like manner from burial by a watch of soldiers for many days. 


60. And some raged and gnashed their teeth against them, desiring to execute more severe vengeance 
upon them; but others laughed and mocked at them, magnifying their own idols, and imputed to them the 
punishment of the Christians. Even the more reasonable, and those who had seemed to sympathize 
somewhat, reproached them often, saying, Where is their God, and what has their religion, which they 
have chosen rather than life, profited them?’ 


61. So various was their conduct toward us; but we were in deep affliction because we could not bury the 


bodies. For neither did night avail us for this purpose, nor did money persuade, nor entreaty move to 
compassion; but they kept watch in every way, as if the prevention of the burial would be of some great 
advantage to them.” 


In addition, they say after other things: 


62 . “The bodies of the martyrs, having thus in every manner been exhibited and exposed for six days, 
were afterward burned and reduced to ashes, and swept into the Rhone by the wicked men, so that no 
trace of them might appear on the earth. 


63. And this they did, as if able to conquer God, and prevent their new birth; that,’ as they said, they may 
have no hope of a resurrection, through trust in which they bring to us this foreign and new religion, and 
despise terrible things, and are ready even to go to death with joy. Now let us see if they will rise again, 
and if their God is able to help them, and to deliver them out of our hands.’” 


CHAPTER II 


THE MARTYRS, BELOVED OF GOD, KINDLY MINISTERED UNTO THOSE WHO FELL IN THE PERSECUTION 


1. Such things happened to the churches of Christ under the above-mentioned emperor, from which we 
may reasonably conjecture the occurrences in the other provinces. It is proper to add other selections 
from the same letter, in which the moderation and compassion of these witnesses is recorded in the 
following words: 


2. “They were also so zealous in their imitation of Christ,—who, being in the form of God, counted it not a 
prize to be on an equality with God,’—that, though they had attained such honor, and had borne witness, 
not once or twice, but many times,—having been brought back to prison from the wild beasts, covered 
with burns and scars and wounds,—yet they did not proclaim themselves witnesses, nor did they suffer us 
to address them by this name. If any one of us, in letter or conversation, spoke of them as witnesses, they 
rebuked him sharply. 


3. For they conceded cheerfully the appellation of Witness to Christ the faithful and true Witness,’ and 
firstborn of the dead,’ and prince of the life of God; and they reminded us of the witnesses who had 
already departed, and said, They are already witnesses whom Christ has deemed worthy to be taken up in 
their confession, having sealed their testimony by their departure; but we are lowly and humble 
confessors.’ And they besought the brethren with tears that earnest prayers should be offered that they 
might be made perfect. 


4. They showed in their deeds the power of testimony,’ manifesting great boldness toward all the 
brethren, and they made plain their nobility through patience and fearlessness and courage, but they 
refused the title of Witnesses as distinguishing them from their brethren, being filled with the fear of 
God.” 


5. A little further on they say: “They humbled themselves under the mighty hand, by which they are now 
greatly exalted. They defended all, but accused none. They absolved all, but bound none. And they prayed 
for those who had inflicted cruelties upon them, even as Stephen, the perfect witness, Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge.’ But if he prayed for those who stoned him, how much more for the brethren!” 


6. And again after mentioning other matters, they say: 


“For, through the genuineness of their love, their greatest contest with him was that the Beast, being 
choked, might cast out alive those whom he supposed he had swallowed. For they did not boast over the 
fallen, but helped them in their need with those things in which they themselves abounded, having the 
compassion of a mother, and shedding many tears on their account before the Father. 


7. They asked for life, and he gave it to them, and they shared it with their neighbors. Victorious over 
everything, they departed to God. Having always loved peace, and having commended peace to us they 
went in peace to God, leaving no sorrow to their mother, nor division or strife to the brethren, but joy and 
peace and concord and love.” 


8. This record of the affection of those blessed ones toward the brethren that had fallen may be profitably 
added on account of the inhuman and unmerciful disposition of those who, after these events, acted 
unsparingly toward the members of Christ. 


CHAPTER III 
THE VISION WHICH APPEARED IN A DREAM TO THE WITNESS ATTALUS 


1. The same letter of the above-mentioned witnesses contains another account worthy of remembrance. 
No one will object to our bringing it to the knowledge of our readers. 
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2. It runs as follows: “For a certain Alcibiades, who was one of them, led a very austere life, partaking of 
nothing whatever but bread and water. When he endeavored to continue this same sort of life in prison, it 
was revealed to Attalus after his first conflict in the amphitheater that Alcibiades was not doing well in 
refusing the creatures of God and placing a stumbling-block before others. 


3. And Alcibiades obeyed, and partook of all things without restraint, giving thanks to God. For they were 
not deprived of the grace of God, but the Holy Ghost was their counselor.” Let this suffice for these 
matters. 


4. The followers of Montanus, Alcibiades and Theodotus in Phrygia were now first giving wide circulation 
to their assumption in regard to prophecy,—for the many other miracles that, through the gift of God, 
were still wrought in the different churches caused their prophesying to be readily credited by many,—and 
as dissension arose concerning them, the brethren in Gaul set forth their own prudent and most orthodox 
judgment in the matter, and published also several epistles from the witnesses that had been put to death 
among them. These they sent, while they were still in prison, to the brethren throughout Asia and Phrygia, 
and also to Eleutherus, who was then bishop of Rome, negotiating for the peace of the churches. 


CHAPTER IV 
IRENAEUS COMMENDED BY THE WITNESSES IN A LETTER 


1. The same witnesses also recommended Irenaeus, who was already at that time a presbyter of the 
parish of Lyons, to the above-mentioned bishop of Rome, saying many favorable things in regard to him, 
as the following extract shows: 


2. “We pray, father Eleutherus, that you may rejoice in God in all things and always. We have requested 
our brother and comrade Irenaeus to carry this letter to you, and we ask you to hold him in esteem, as 
zealous for the covenant of Christ. For if we thought that office could confer righteousness upon any one, 
we should commend him among the first as a presbyter of the church, which is his position.” 


3. Why should we transcribe the catalogue of the witnesses given in the letter already mentioned, of 
whom some were beheaded, others cast to the wild beasts, and others fell asleep in prison, or give the 
number of confessors still surviving at that time? For whoever desires can readily find the full account by 
consulting the letter itself, which, as I have said, is recorded in our Collection of Martyrdoms. Such were 
the events which happened under Antoninus. 


CHAPTER V 


GOD SENT RAIN FROM HEAVEN FOR MARCUS AURELIUS CAESAR IN ANSWER TO THE PRAYERS OF OUR PEOPLE 


1. It is reported that Marcus Aurelius Caesar, brother of Antoninus, being about to engage in battle with 
the Germans and Sarmatians, was in great trouble on account of his army suffering from thirst. But the 
soldiers of the so-called Melitene legion, through the faith which has given strength from that time to the 
present, when they were drawn up before the enemy, kneeled on the ground, as is our custom in prayer, 
and engaged in supplications to God. 


2. This was indeed a strange sight to the enemy, but it is reported that a stranger thing immediately 
followed. The lightning drove the enemy to flight and destruction, but a shower refreshed the army of 
those who had called on God, all of whom had been on the point of perishing with thirst. 


3. This story is related by non-Christian writers who have been pleased to treat the times referred to, and 
it has also been recorded by our own people. By those historians who were strangers to the faith, the 
marvel is mentioned, but it is not acknowledged as an answer to our prayers. But by our own people, as 
friends of the truth, the occurrence is related in a simple and artless manner. 


4. Among these is Apolinarius, who says that from that time the legion through whose prayers the wonder 
took place received from the emperor a title appropriate to the event, being called in the language of the 
Romans the Thundering Legion. 


5. Tertullian is a trustworthy witness of these things. In the Apology for the Faith, which he addressed to 
the Roman Senate, and which work we have already mentioned, he confirms the history with greater and 
stronger proofs. 


6. He writes that there are still extant letters of the most intelligent Emperor Marcus in which he testifies 
that his army, being on the point of perishing with thirst in Germany, was saved by the prayers of the 
Christians. And he says also that this emperor threatened death to those who brought accusation against 
us. 


7. He adds further: 


“What kind of laws are those which impious, unjust, and cruel persons use against us alone? which 
Vespasian, though he had conquered the Jews, did not regard; which Trajan partially annulled, forbidding 
Christians to be sought after; which neither Adrian, though inquisitive in all matters, nor he who was 
called Pius sanctioned.” But let any one treat these things as he chooses; we must pass on to what 
followed. 


8. Pothinus having died with the other martyrs in Gaul at ninety years of age, Irenaeus succeeded him in 
the episcopate of the church at Lyons. We have learned that, in his youth, he was a hearer of Polycarp. 


9. In the third book of his work Against Heresies he has inserted a list of the bishops of Rome, bringing it 
down as far as Eleutherus (whose times we are now considering), under whom he composed his work. He 
writes as follows: 


CHAPTER VI 
CATALOGUE OF THE BISHOPS OF ROME 


1. “The blessed apostles having founded and established the church, entrusted the office of the episcopate 
to Linus. Paul speaks of this Linus in his Epistles to Timothy. 


2. Anencletus succeeded him, and after Anencletus, in the third place from the apostles, Clement received 
the episcopate. He had seen and conversed with the blessed apostles, and their preaching was still 
sounding in his ears, and their tradition was still before his eyes. Nor was he alone in this, for many who 
had been taught by the apostles yet survived. 


3. In the times of Clement, a serious dissension having arisen among the brethren in Corinth, the church 
of Rome sent a most suitable letter to the Corinthians, reconciling them in peace, renewing their faith, 
and proclaiming the doctrine lately received from the apostles.” 


4. A little farther on he says: 


“Evarestus succeeded Clement, and Alexander, Evarestus. Then Xystus, the sixth from the apostles, was 
appointed. After him Telesphorus, who suffered martyrdom gloriously; then Hyginus; then Pius; and after 
him Anicetus; Soter succeeded Anicetus; and now, in the twelfth place from the apostles, Eleutherus holds 
the office of bishop. 


5. In the same order and succession the tradition in the Church and the preaching of the truth has 
descended from the apostles unto us.” 


CHAPTER VII 
EVEN DOWN TO THOSE TIMES MIRACLES WERE PERFORMED BY THE FAITHFUL 


1. These things Irenaeus, in agreement with the accounts already given by us, records in the work which 
comprises five books, and to which he gave the title Refutation and Overthrow of the Knowledge Falsely 
So-called. In the second book of the same treatise he shows that manifestations of divine and miraculous 
power continued to his time in some of the churches. 


2. He says: 


“But so far do they come short of raising the dead, as the Lord raised them, and the apostles through 
prayer. And oftentimes in the brotherhood, when, on account of some necessity, our entire Church has 
besought with fasting and much supplication, the spirit of the dead has returned, and the man has been 
restored through the prayers of the saints.” 


3. And again, after other remarks, he says: 


“If they will say that even the Lord did these things in mere appearance, we will refer them to the 
prophetic writings, and show from them that all things were beforehand spoken of him in this manner, and 
were strictly fulfilled; and that he alone is the Son of God. Wherefore his true disciples, receiving grace 
from him, perform such works in his Name for the benefit of other men, as each has received the gift from 
him. 


4. For some of them drive out demons effectually and truly, so that those who have been cleansed from 
evil spirits frequently believe and unite with the Church. Others have a foreknowledge of future events, 
and visions, and prophetic revelations. Still others heal the sick by the laying on of hands, and restore 
them to health. And, as we have said, even dead persons have been raised, and remained with us many 
years. 


5. But why should we say more? It is not possible to recount the number of gifts which the Church, 
throughout all the world, has received from God in the name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified under 


Pontius Pilate, and exercises every day for the benefit of the heathen, never deceiving any nor doing it for 
money. For as she has received freely from God, freely also does she minister.” 


6. And in another place the same author writes: 


“As also we hear that many brethren in the Church possess prophetic gifts, and speak, through the Spirit, 
with all kinds of tongues, and bring to light the secret things of men for their good, and declare the 
mysteries of God.” 


So much in regard to the fact that various gifts remained among those who were worthy even until that 
time. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE STATEMENTS OF IRENAEUS IN REGARD TO THE DIVINE SCRIPTURES 


1. Since, in the beginning of this work, we promised to give, when needful, the words of the ancient 
presbyters and writers of the Church, in which they have declared those traditions which came down to 
them concerning the canonical books, and since Irenaeus was one of them, we will now give his words 
and, first, what he says of the sacred Gospels: 


2. “Matthew published his Gospel among the Hebrews in their own language, while Peter and Paul were 
preaching and founding the church in Rome. 


3. After their departure Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, also transmitted to us in writing those 
things which Peter had preached; and Luke, the attendant of Paul, recorded in a book the Gospel which 
Paul had declared. 


4. Afterwards John, the disciple of the Lord, who also reclined on his bosom, published his Gospel, while 
staying at Ephesus in Asia.” 


5. He states these things in the third book of his above-mentioned work. In the fifth book he speaks as 
follows concerning the Apocalypse of John, and the number of the name of Antichrist: 


“As these things are so, and this number is found in all the approved and ancient copies, and those who 
saw John face to face confirm it, and reason teaches us that the number of the name of the beast, 
according to the mode of calculation among the Greeks, appears in its letters... .” 


6. And farther on he says concerning the same: 


“We are not bold enough to speak confidently of the name of Antichrist. For if it were necessary that his 
name should be declared clearly at the present time, it would have been announced by him who saw the 
revelation. For it was seen, not long ago, but almost in our generation, toward the end of the reign of 
Domitian.” 


7. He states these things concerning the Apocalypse in the work referred to. He also mentions the first 
Epistle of John, taking many proofs from it, and likewise the first Epistle of Peter. And he not only knows, 
but also receives, The Shepherd, writing as follows: 


“Well did the Scripture speak, saying, First of all believe that God is one, who has created and completed 
all things,’“ &c. 


8. And he uses almost the precise words of the Wisdom of Solomon, saying: “The vision of God produces 
immortality, but immortality renders us near to God.” He mentions also the memoirs of a certain apostolic 
presbyter, whose name he passes by in silence, and gives his expositions of the sacred Scriptures. 


9. And he refers to Justin the Martyr, and to Ignatius, using testimonies also from their writings. 
Moreover, he promises to refute Marcion from his own writings, in a special work. 


10. Concerning the translation of the inspired Scriptures by the Seventy, hear the very words which he 
writes: 


“God in truth became man, and the Lord himself saved us, giving the sign of the virgin; but not as some 
say, who now venture to translate the Scripture, Behold, a young woman shall conceive and bring forth a 
son,’ as Theodotion of Ephesus and Aquila of Pontus, both of them Jewish proselytes, interpreted; 
following whom, the Ebionites say that he was begotten by Joseph.” 


11. Shortly after he adds: 


“For before the Romans had established their empire, while the Macedonians were still holding Asia, 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, being desirous of adorning the library which he had founded in Alexandria with 


the meritorious writings of all men, requested the people of Jerusalem to have their Scriptures translated 
into the Greek language. 


12. But, as they were then subject to the Macedonians, they sent to Ptolemy seventy elders, who were the 
most skilled among them in the Scriptures and in both languages. Thus God accomplished his purpose. 


13. But wishing to try them individually, as he feared lest, by taking counsel together, they might conceal 
the truth of the Scriptures by their interpretation, he separated them from one another, and commanded 
all of them to write the same translation. He did this for all the books. 


14. But when they came together in the presence of Ptolemy, and compared their several translations, 
God was glorified, and the Scriptures were recognized as truly divine. For all of them had rendered the 
same things in the same words and with the same names from beginning to end, so that the heathen 
perceived that the Scriptures had been translated by the inspiration of God. 


15. And this was nothing wonderful for God to do, who, in the captivity of the people under 
Nebuchadnezzar, when the Scriptures had been destroyed, and the Jews had returned to their own 
country after seventy years, afterwards, in the time of Artaxerxes, king of the Persians, inspired Ezra the 
priest, of the tribe of Levi, to relate all the words of the former prophets, and to restore to the people the 
legislation of Moses.” 


Such are the words of Irenaeus. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE BISHOPS UNDER COMMODUS 


1. After Antoninus had been emperor for nineteen years, Commodus received the government. In his first 
year Julian became bishop of the Alexandrian churches, after Agrippinus had held the office for twelve 
years. 


CHAPTER X 
PANTAENUS THE PHILOSOPHER 


1. About that time, Pantaenus, a man highly distinguished for his learning, had charge of the school of the 
faithful in Alexandria. A school of sacred learning, which continues to our day, was established there in 
ancient times, and as we have been informed, was managed by men of great ability and zeal for divine 
things. Among these it is reported that Pantaenus was at that time especially conspicuous, as he had been 
educated in the philosophical system of those called Stoics. 


2. They say that he displayed such zeal for the divine Word, that he was appointed as a herald of the 
Gospel of Christ to the nations in the East, and was sent as far as India. For indeed there were still many 
evangelists of the Word who sought earnestly to use their inspired zeal, after the examples of the apostles, 
for the increase and building up of the Divine Word. 


3. Pantaenus was one of these, and is said to have gone to India. It is reported that among persons there 
who knew of Christ, he found the Gospel according to Matthew, which had anticipated his own arrival. For 
Bartholomew, one of the apostles, had preached to them, and left with them the writing of Matthew in the 
Hebrew language, which they had preserved till that time. 


4. After many good deeds, Pantaenus finally became the head of the school at Alexandria, and expounded 
the treasures of divine doctrine both orally and in writing. 


CHAPTER XI 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 


1. At this time Clement, being trained with him in the divine Scriptures at Alexandria, became well known. 
He had the same name as the one who anciently was at the head of the Roman church, and who was a 
disciple of the apostles. 


2. In his Hypotyposes he speaks of Pantaenus by name as his teacher. It seems to me that he alludes to the 
same person also in the first book of his Stromata, when, referring to the more conspicuous of the 
successors of the apostles whom he had met, he says: 


3. “This work is not a writing artfully constructed for display; but my notes are stored up for old age, as a 
remedy against forgetfulness; an image without art, and a rough sketch of those powerful and animated 
words which it was my privilege to hear, as well as of blessed and truly remarkable men. 


4. Of these the one—the Ionian—was in Greece, the other in Magna Graecia; the one of them was from 
Coele-Syria, the other from Egypt. There were others in the East, one of them an Assyrian, the other a 
Hebrew in Palestine. But when I met with the last,—in ability truly he was first,—having hunted him out in 
his concealment in Egypt, I found rest. 


5. These men, preserving the true tradition of the blessed doctrine, directly from the holy apostles, Peter 
and James and John and Paul, the son receiving it from the father (but few were like the fathers), have 
come by God’s will even to us to deposit those ancestral and apostolic seeds.” 


CHAPTER XII 
THE BISHOPS IN JERUSALEM 


1. At this time Narcissus was the bishop of the church at Jerusalem, and he is celebrated by many to this 
day. He was the fifteenth in succession from the siege of the Jews under Adrian. We have shown that from 
that time first the church in Jerusalem was composed of Gentiles, after those of the circumcision, and that 
Marcus was the first Gentile bishop that presided over them. 


2. After him the succession in the episcopate was: first Cassianus; after him Publius; then Maximus; 
following them Julian; then Gaius; after him Symmachus and another Gaius, and again another Julian; 
after these Capito and Valens and Dolichianus; and after all of them Narcissus, the thirtieth in regular 
succession from the apostles. 


CHAPTER XIII 
RHODO AND HIS ACCOUNT OF THE DISSENSION OF MARCION 


1. At this time Rhodo, a native of Asia, who had been instructed, as he himself states, by Tatian, with 
whom we have already become acquainted, having written several books, published among the rest one 
against the heresy of Marcion. He says that this heresy was divided in his time into various opinions; and 
while describing those who occasioned the division, he refutes accurately the falsehoods devised by each 
of them. 


2. But hear what he writes: 


“Therefore also they disagree among themselves, maintaining an inconsistent opinion. For Apelles, one of 
the herd, priding himself on his manner of life and his age, acknowledges one principle, but says that the 
prophecies are from an opposing spirit, being led to this view by the responses of a maiden by name 
Philumene, who was possessed by a demon. 


3. But others, among whom are Potitus and Basilicus, hold to two principles, as does the mariner Marcion 
himself. 


4. These following the wolf of Pontus, and, like him, unable to fathom the division of things, became 
reckless, and without giving any proof asserted two principles. Others, again, drifting into a worse error, 
consider that there are not only two, but three natures. Of these, Syneros is the leader and chief, as those 
who defend his teaching say.” 


5. The same author writes that he engaged in conversation with Apelles. He speaks as follows: 


“For the old man Apelles, when conversing with us, was refuted in many things which he spoke falsely; 
whence also he said that it was not at all necessary to examine one’s doctrine, but that each one should 
continue to hold what he believed. For he asserted that those who trusted in the Crucified would be saved, 
if only they were found doing good works. But as we have said before, his opinion concerning God was the 
most obscure of all. For he spoke of one principle, as also our doctrine does.” 


6. Then, after stating fully his own opinion, he adds: 


“When I said to him, Tell me how you know this or how can you assert that there is one principle, he 
replied that the prophecies refuted themselves, because they have said nothing true; for they are 
inconsistent, and false, and self-contradictory. But how there is one principle he said that he did not know, 
but that he was thus persuaded. 


7. As I then adjured him to speak the truth, he swore that he did so when he said that he did not know 
how there is one unbegotten God, but that he believed it. Thereupon I laughed and reproved him because, 
though calling himself a teacher, he knew not how to confirm what he taught.” 


8. In the same work, addressing Callistio, the same writer acknowledges that he had been instructed at 
Rome by Tatian. And he says that a book of Problems had been prepared by Tatian, in which he promised 
to explain the obscure and hidden parts of the divine Scriptures. Rhodo himself promises to give in a work 


of his own solutions of Tatian’s problems. There is also extant a Commentary of his on the Hexaemeron. 


9. But this Apelles wrote many things, in an impious manner, of the law of Moses, blaspheming the divine 
words in many of his works, being, as it seemed, very zealous for their refutation and overthrow. 


So much concerning these. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE FALSE PROPHETS OF THE PHRYGIANS 


The enemy of God’s Church, who is emphatically a hater of good and a lover of evil, and leaves untried no 
manner of craft against men, was again active in causing strange heresies to spring up against the 
Church. For some persons, like venomous reptiles, crawled over Asia and Phrygia, boasting that Montanus 
was the Paraclete, and that the women that followed him, Priscilla and Maximilla, were prophetesses of 
Montanus. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SCHISM OF BLASTUS AT ROME 


Others, of whom Florinus was chief, flourished at Rome. He fell from the presbyterate of the Church, and 
Blastus was involved in a similar fall. They also drew away many of the Church to their opinion, each 
striving to introduce his own innovations in respect to the truth. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE CIRCUMSTANCES RELATED OF MONTANUS AND HIS FALSE PROPHETS 


1. Against the so-called Phrygian heresy, the power which always contends for the truth raised up a strong 
and invincible weapon, Apolinarius of Hierapolis, whom we have mentioned before, and with him many 
other men of ability, by whom abundant material for our history has been left. 


2. A certain one of these, in the beginning of his work against them, first intimates that he had contended 
with them in oral controversies. 


3. He commences his work in this manner: 


“Having for a very long and sufficient time, O beloved Avircius Marcellus, been urged by you to write a 
treatise against the heresy of those who are called after Miltiades, I have hesitated till the present time, 
not through lack of ability to refute the falsehood or bear testimony for the truth, but from fear and 
apprehension that I might seem to some to be making additions to the doctrines or precepts of the Gospel 
of the New Testament, which it is impossible for one who has chosen to live according to the Gospel, 
either to increase or to diminish. 


4. But being recently in Ancyra in Galatia, I found the church there greatly agitated by this novelty, not 
prophecy, as they call it, but rather false prophecy, as will be shown. Therefore, to the best of our ability, 
with the Lord’s help, we disputed in the church many days concerning these and other matters separately 
brought forward by them, so that the church rejoiced and was strengthened in the truth, and those of the 
opposite side were for the time confounded, and the adversaries were grieved. 


5. The presbyters in the place, our fellow-presbyter Zoticus of Otrous also being present, requested us to 
leave a record of what had been said against the opposers of the truth. We did not do this, but we 
promised to write it out as soon as the Lord permitted us, and to send it to them speedily.” 


6. Having said this with other things, in the beginning of his work, he proceeds to state the cause of the 
above-mentioned heresy as follows: 


“Their opposition and their recent heresy which has separated them from the Church arose on the 
following account. 


7. There is said to be a certain village called Ardabau in that part of Mysia, which borders upon Phrygia. 
There first, they say, when Gratus was proconsul of Asia, a recent convert, Montanus by name, through 
his unquenchable desire for leadership, gave the adversary opportunity against him. And he became 
beside himself, and being suddenly in a sort of frenzy and ecstasy, he raved, and began to babble and 
utter strange things, prophesying in a manner contrary to the constant custom of the Church handed 
down by tradition from the beginning. 


8. Some of those who heard his spurious utterances at that time were indignant, and they rebuked him as 
one that was possessed, and that was under the control of a demon, and was led by a deceitful spirit, and 


was distracting the multitude; and they forbade him to talk, remembering the distinction drawn by the 
Lord and his warning to guard watchfully against the coming of false prophets. But others imagining 
themselves possessed of the Holy Spirit and of a prophetic gift, were elated and not a little puffed up; and 
forgetting the distinction of the Lord, they challenged the mad and insidious and seducing spirit, and were 
cheated and deceived by him. In consequence of this, he could no longer be held in check, so as to keep 
silence. 


9. Thus by artifice, or rather by such a system of wicked craft, the devil, devising destruction for the 
disobedient, and being unworthily honored by them, secretly excited and inflamed their understandings 
which had already become estranged from the true faith. And he stirred up besides two women, and filled 
them with the false spirit, so that they talked wildly and unreasonably and strangely, like the person 
already mentioned. And the spirit pronounced them blessed as they rejoiced and gloried in him, and 
puffed them up by the magnitude of his promises. But sometimes he rebuked them openly in a wise and 
faithful manner, that he might seem to be a reprover. But those of the Phrygians that were deceived were 
few in number. 


“And the arrogant spirit taught them to revile the entire universal Church under heaven, because the 
spirit of false prophecy received neither honor from it nor entrance into it. 


10. For the faithful in Asia met often in many places throughout Asia to consider this matter, and 
examined the novel utterances and pronounced them profane, and rejected the heresy, and thus these 
persons were expelled from the Church and debarred from communion.” 


11. Having related these things at the outset, and continued the refutation of their delusion through his 
entire work, in the second book he speaks as follows of their end: 


12. “Since, therefore, they called us slayers of the prophets because we did not receive their loquacious 
prophets, who, they say, are those that the Lord promised to send to the people, let them answer as in 
God’s presence: Who is there, O friends, of these who began to talk, from Montanus and the women down, 
that was persecuted by the Jews, or slain by lawless men? None. Or has any of them been seized and 
crucified for the Name? Truly not. Or has one of these women ever been scourged in the synagogues of 
the Jews, or stoned? No; never anywhere. 


13. But by another kind of death Montanus and Maximilla are said to have died. For the report is that, 
incited by the spirit of frenzy, they both hung themselves; not at the same time, but at the time which 
common report gives for the death of each. And thus they died, and ended their lives like the traitor Judas. 


14. So also, as general report says, that remarkable person, the first steward, as it were, of their so-called 
prophecy, one Theodotus—who, as if at sometime taken up and received into heaven, fell into trances, and 
entrusted himself to the deceitful spirit—was pitched like a quoit, and died miserably. 


15. They say that these things happened in this manner. But as we did not see them, O friend, we do not 
pretend to know. Perhaps in such a manner, perhaps not, Montanus and Theodotus and the above- 
mentioned woman died.” 


16. He says again in the same book that the holy bishops of that time attempted to refute the spirit in 
Maximilla, but were prevented by others who plainly co-operated with the spirit. 


17. He writes as follows: 


“And let not the spirit, in the same work of Asterius Urbanus, say through Maximilla, I am driven away 
from the sheep like a wolf. I am not a wolf. I am word and spirit and power.’ But let him show clearly and 
prove the power in the spirit. And by the spirit let him compel those to confess him who were then present 
for the purpose of proving and reasoning with the talkative spirit,—those eminent men and bishops, 
Zoticus, from the village Comana, and Julian, from Apamea, whose mouths the followers of Themiso 
muzzled, refusing to permit the false and seductive spirit to be refuted by them.” 


18. Again in the same work, after saying other things in refutation of the false prophecies of Maximilla, he 
indicates the time when he wrote these accounts, and mentions her predictions in which she prophesied 
wars and anarchy. Their falsehood he censures in the following manner: 


19. “And has not this been shown clearly to be false? For it is to-day more than thirteen years since the 
woman died, and there has been neither a partial nor general war in the world; but rather, through the 
mercy of God, continued peace even to the Christians.” These things are taken from the second book. 


20. I will add also short extracts from the third book, in which he speaks thus against their boasts that 
many of them had suffered martyrdom: 


“When therefore they are at a loss, being refuted in all that they say, they try to take refuge in their 
martyrs, alleging that they have many martyrs, and that this is sure evidence of the power of the so-called 
prophetic spirit that is with them. But this, as it appears, is entirely fallacious. 


21. For some of the heresies have a great many martyrs; but surely we shall not on that account agree 
with them or confess that they hold the truth. And first, indeed, those called Marcionites, from the heresy 
of Marcion, say that they have a multitude of martyrs for Christ; yet they do not confess Christ himself in 
truth.” 


A little farther on he continues: 


22. “When those called to martyrdom from the Church for the truth of the faith have met with any of the 
so-called martyrs of the Phrygian heresy, they have separated from them, and died without any fellowship 
with them, because they did not wish to give their assent to the spirit of Montanus and the women. And 
that this is true and took place in our own time in Apamea on the Maeander, among those who suffered 
martyrdom with Gaius and Alexander of Eumenia, is well known.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


MILTIADES AND HIS WORKS 


1. In this work he mentions a writer, Miltiades, stating that he also wrote a certain book against the 
above-mentioned heresy. After quoting some of their words, he adds: 


“Having found these things in a certain work of theirs in opposition to the work of the brother Alcibiades, 
in which he shows that a prophet ought not to speak in ecstasy, I made an abridgment.” 


2. A little further on in the same work he gives a list of those who prophesied under the new covenant, 
among whom he enumerates a certain Ammia and Quadratus, saying: 


“But the false prophet falls into an ecstasy, in which he is without shame or fear. Beginning with purposed 
ignorance, he passes on, as has been stated, to involuntary madness of soul. 


3. They cannot show that one of the old or one of the new prophets was thus carried away in spirit. 
Neither can they boast of Agabus, or Judas, or Silas, or the daughters of Philip, or Ammia in Philadelphia, 
or Quadratus, or any others not belonging to them.” 


4, And again after a little he says: “For if after Quadratus and Ammia in Philadelphia, as they assert, the 
women with Montanus received the prophetic gift, let them show who among them received it from 
Montanus and the women. For the apostle thought it necessary that the prophetic gift should continue in 
all the Church until the final coming. But they cannot show it, though this is the fourteenth year since the 
death of Maximilla.” 


5. He writes thus. But the Miltiades to whom he refers has left other monuments of his own zeal for the 
Divine Scriptures, in the discourses which he composed against the Greeks and against the Jews, 
answering each of them separately in two books. And in addition he addresses an apology to the earthly 
rulers, in behalf of the philosophy which he embraced. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE MANNER IN WHICH APOLLONIUS REFUTED THE PHRYGIANS, AND THE PERSONS WHOM HE MENTIONS 


1. As the so-called Phrygian heresy was still flourishing in Phrygia in his time, Apollonius also, an 
ecclesiastical writer, undertook its refutation, and wrote a special work against it, correcting in detail the 
false prophecies current among them and reproving the life of the founders of the heresy. But hear his 
own words respecting Montanus: 


2. “His actions and his teaching show who this new teacher is. This is he who taught the dissolution of 
marriage; who made laws for fasting; who named Pepuza and Tymion, small towns in Phrygia, Jerusalem, 
wishing to gather people to them from all directions; who appointed collectors of money; who contrived 
the receiving of gifts under the name of offerings; who provided salaries for those who preached his 
doctrine, that its teaching might prevail through gluttony.” 


3. He writes thus concerning Montanus; and a little farther on he writes as follows concerning his 
prophetesses: “We show that these first prophetesses themselves, as soon as they were filled with the 
Spirit, abandoned their husbands. How falsely therefore they speak who call Prisca a virgin.” 


4. Afterwards he says: “Does not all Scripture seem to you to forbid a prophet to receive gifts and money? 
When therefore I see the prophetess receiving gold and silver and costly garments, how can I avoid 
reproving her?” 


5. And again a little farther on he speaks thus concerning one of their confessors: 


“So also Themiso, who was clothed with plausible covetousness, could not endure the sign of confession, 
but threw aside bonds for an abundance of possessions. Yet, though he should have been humble on this 


account, he dared to boast as a martyr, and in imitation of the apostle, he wrote a certain catholic epistle, 
to instruct those whose faith was better than his own, contending for words of empty sound, and 
blaspheming against the Lord and the apostles and the holy Church.” 


6. And again concerning others of those honored among them as martyrs, he writes as follows: 


“Not to speak of many, let the prophetess herself tell us of Alexander, who called himself a martyr, with 
whom she is in the habit of banqueting, and who is worshiped by many. We need not mention his robberies 
and other daring deeds for which he was punished, but the archives contain them. 


7. Which of these forgives the sins of the other? Does the prophet the robberies of the martyr, or the 
martyr the covetousness of the prophet? For although the Lord said, Provide neither gold, nor silver, 
neither two coats,’ these men, in complete opposition, transgress in respect to the possession of the 
forbidden things. For we will show that those whom they call prophets and martyrs gather their gain not 
only from rich men, but also from the poor, and orphans, and widows. 


8. But if they are confident, let them stand up and discuss these matters, that if convicted they may 
hereafter cease transgressing. For the fruits of the prophet must be tried; for the tree is known by its 
fruit.’ 


9. But that those who wish may know concerning Alexander, he was tried by AEmilius Frontinus, 
proconsul at Ephesus; not on account of the Name, but for the robberies which he had committed, being 
already an apostate. Afterwards, having falsely declared for the name of the Lord, he was released, having 
deceived the faithful that were there. And his own parish, from which he came, did not receive him, 
because he was a robber. Those who wish to learn about him have the public records of Asia. And yet the 
prophet with whom he spent many years knows nothing about him! 


10. Exposing him, through him we expose also the pretense of the prophet. We could show the same thing 
of many others. But if they are confident, let them endure the test.” 


11. Again, in another part of his work he speaks as follows of the prophets of whom they boast: 


“Tf they deny that their prophets have received gifts, let them acknowledge this: that if they are convicted 
of receiving them, they are not prophets. And we will bring a multitude of proofs of this. But it is 
necessary that all the fruits of a prophet should be examined. Tell me, does a prophet dye his hair? Does a 
prophet stain his eyelids? Does a prophet delight in adornment? Does a prophet play with tables and dice? 
Does a prophet lend on usury? Let them confess whether these things are lawful or not; but I will show 
that they have been done by them.” 


12. This same Apollonius states in the same work that, at the time of his writing, it was the fortieth year 
since Montanus had begun his pretended prophecy. 


13. And he says also that Zoticus, who was mentioned by the former writer, when Maximilla was 
pretending to prophesy in Pepuza, resisted her and endeavored to refute the spirit that was working in 
her; but was prevented by those who agreed with her. He mentions also a certain Thraseas among the 
martyrs of that time. 


He speaks, moreover, of a tradition that the Saviour commanded his apostles not to depart from Jerusalem 
for twelve years. He uses testimonies also from the Revelation of John, and he relates that a dead man 
had, through the Divine power, been raised by John himself in Ephesus. He also adds other things by 
which he fully and abundantly exposes the error of the heresy of which we have been speaking. These are 
the matters recorded by Apollonius. 


CHAPTER XIX 


SERAPION ON THE HERESY OF THE PHRYGIANS 


1. Serapion, who, as report says, succeeded Maximinus at that time as bishop of the church of Antioch, 
mentions the works of Apolinarius against the above-mentioned heresy. And he alludes to him in a private 
letter to Caricus and Pontius, in which he himself exposes the same heresy, and adds the following words: 


2. “That you may see that the doings of this lying band of the new prophecy, so called, are an abomination 
to all the brotherhood throughout the world, I have sent you writings of the most blessed Claudius 
Apolinarius, bishop of Hierapolis in Asia.” 


3. In the same letter of Serapion the signatures of several bishops are found, one of whom subscribes 
himself as follows: 


“T, Aurelius Cyrenius, a witness, pray for your health.” 


And another in this manner: 


“AElius Publius Julius, bishop of Debeltum, a colony of Thrace. As God liveth in the heavens, the blessed 
Sotas in Anchialus desired to cast the demon out of Priscilla, but the hypocrites did not permit him.” 


4. And the autograph signatures of many other bishops who agreed with them are contained in the same 
letter. 


So much for these persons. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE WRITINGS OF IRENAEUS AGAINST THE SCHISMATICS AT ROME 


1. Irenaeus wrote several letters against those who were disturbing the sound ordinance of the Church at 
Rome. One of them was to Blastus On Schism; another to Florinus On Monarchy, or That God is not the 
Author of Evil. For Florinus seemed to be defending this opinion. And because he was being drawn away 
by the error of Valentinus, Irenaeus wrote his work On the Ogdoad, in which he shows that he himself had 
been acquainted with the first successors of the apostles. 


2. At the close of the treatise we have found a most beautiful note which we are constrained to insert in 
this work. It runs as follows: 


“T adjure thee who mayest copy this book, by our Lord Jesus Christ, and by his glorious advent when he 
comes to judge the living and the dead, to compare what thou shalt write, and correct it carefully by this 
manuscript, and also to write this adjuration, and place it in the copy.” 


3. These things may be profitably read in his work, and related by us, that we may have those ancient and 
truly holy men as the best example of painstaking carefulness. 


4. In the letter to Florinus, of which we have spoken, Irenaeus mentions again his intimacy with Polycarp, 
saying: 


“These doctrines, O Florinus, to speak mildly, are not of sound judgment. These doctrines disagree with 
the Church, and drive into the greatest impiety those who accept them. These doctrines, not even the 
heretics outside of the Church, have ever dared to publish. These doctrines, the presbyters who were 
before us, and who were companions of the apostles, did not deliver to thee. 


5. “For when I was a boy, I saw thee in lower Asia with Polycarp, moving in splendor in the royal court, 
and endeavoring to gain his approbation. 


6. I remember the events of that time more clearly than those of recent years. For what boys learn, 
growing with their mind, becomes joined with it; so that I am able to describe the very place in which the 
blessed Polycarp sat as he discoursed, and his goings out and his comings in, and the manner of his life, 
and his physical appearance, and his discourses to the people, and the accounts which he gave of his 
intercourse with John and with the others who had seen the Lord. And as he remembered their words, and 
what he heard from them concerning the Lord, and concerning his miracles and his teaching, having 
received them from eyewitnesses of the Word of life,’ Polycarp related all things in harmony with the 
Scriptures. 


7. These things being told me by the mercy of God, I listened to them attentively, noting them down, not 
on paper, but in my heart. And continually, through God’s grace, I recall them faithfully. And I am able to 
bear witness before God that if that blessed and apostolic presbyter had heard any such thing, he would 
have cried out, and stopped his ears, and as was his custom, would have exclaimed, O good God, unto 
what times hast thou spared me that I should endure these things? And he would have fled from the place 
where, sitting or standing, he had heard such words. 


8. And this can be shown plainly from the letters which he sent, either to the neighboring churches for 
their confirmation, or to some of the brethren, admonishing and exhorting them.” Thus far Irenaeus. 


CHAPTER XXI 
HOW APPOLONIUS SUFFERED MARTYRDOM AT ROME 


1. About the same time, in the reign of Commodus, our condition became more favorable, and through the 
grace of God the churches throughout the entire world enjoyed peace, and the word of salvation was 
leading every soul, from every race of man to the devout worship of the God of the universe. So that now 
at Rome many who were highly distinguished for wealth and family turned with all their household and 
relatives unto their salvation. 


2. But the demon who hates what is good, being malignant in his nature, could not endure this, but 
prepared himself again for conflict, contriving many devices against us. And he brought to the judgment 
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seat Apollonius, of the city of Rome, a man renowned among the faithful for learning and philosophy, 
having stirred up one of his servants, who was well fitted for such a purpose, to accuse him. 


3. But this wretched man made the charge unseasonably, because by a royal decree it was unlawful that 
informers of such things should live. And his legs were broken immediately, Perennius the judge having 
pronounced this sentence upon him. 


4. But the martyr, highly beloved of God, being earnestly entreated and requested by the judge to give an 
account of himself before the Senate, made in the presence of all an eloquent defense of the faith for 
which he was witnessing. And as if by decree of the Senate he was put to death by decapitation; an 
ancient law requiring that those who were brought to the judgment seat and refused to recant should not 
be liberated. Whoever desires to know his arguments before the judge and his answers to the questions of 
Perennius, and his entire defense before the Senate will find them in the records of the ancient 
martyrdoms which we have collected. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE BISHOPS THAT WERE WELL KNOWN AT THIS TIME 


In the tenth year of the reign of Commodus, Victor succeeded Eleutherus, the latter having held the 
episcopate for thirteen years. In the same year, after Julian had completed his tenth year, Demetrius 
received the charge of the parishes at Alexandria. At this time the above-mentioned Serapion, the eighth 
from the apostles, was still well known as bishop of the church at Antioch. Theophilus presided at 
Caesarea in Palestine; and Narcissus, whom we have mentioned before, still had charge of the church at 
Jerusalem. Bacchylus at the same time was bishop of Corinth in Greece, and Polycrates of the parish of 
Ephesus. And besides these a multitude of others, as is likely, were then prominent. But we have given the 
names of those alone, the soundness of whose faith has come down to us in writing. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE QUESTION THEN AGITATED CONCERNING THE PASSOVER 


1. A question of no small importance arose at that time. For the parishes of all Asia, as from an older 
tradition, held that the fourteenth day of the moon, on which day the Jews were commanded to sacrifice 
the lamb, should be observed as the feast of the Saviour’s passover. It was therefore necessary to end 
their fast on that day, whatever day of the week it should happen to be. But it was not the custom of the 
churches in the rest of the world to end it at this time, as they observed the practice which, from apostolic 
tradition, has prevailed to the present time, of terminating the fast on no other day than on that of the 
resurrection of our Saviour. 


2. Synods and assemblies of bishops were held on this account, and all, with one consent, through mutual 
correspondence drew up an ecclesiastical decree, that the mystery of the resurrection of the Lord should 
be celebrated on no other but the Lord’s day, and that we should observe the close of the paschal fast on 
this day only. There is still extant a writing of those who were then assembled in Palestine, over whom 
Theophilus, bishop of Caesarea, and Narcissus, bishop of Jerusalem, presided. And there is also another 
writing extant of those who were assembled at Rome to consider the same question, which bears the 
name of Bishop Victor; also of the bishops in Pontus over whom Palmas, as the oldest, presided; and of the 
parishes in Gaul of which Irenaeus was bishop, and of those in Osrhoene and the cities there; and a 
personal letter of Bacchylus, bishop of the church at Corinth, and of a great many others, who uttered the 
same opinion and judgment, and cast the same vote. 


3. And that which has been given above was their unanimous decision. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE DISAGREEMENT IN ASIA 


1. But the bishops of Asia, led by Polycrates, decided to hold to the old custom handed down to them. He 
himself, in a letter which he addressed to Victor and the church of Rome, set forth in the following words 
the tradition which had come down to him: 


2. “We observe the exact day; neither adding, nor taking away. For in Asia also great lights have fallen 
asleep, which shall rise again on the day of the Lord’s coming, when he shall come with glory from 
heaven, and shall seek out all the saints. Among these are Philip, one of the twelve apostles, who fell 
asleep in Hierapolis; and his two aged virgin daughters, and another daughter, who lived in the Holy 
Spirit and now rests at Ephesus; and, moreover, John, who was both a witness and a teacher, who reclined 
upon the bosom of the Lord, and, being a priest, wore the sacerdotal plate. 


3. He fell asleep at Ephesus. 


4. And Polycarp in Smyrna, who was a bishop and martyr; and Thraseas, bishop and martyr from 
Eumenia, who fell asleep in Smyrna. 


5. Why need I mention the bishop and martyr Sagaris who fell asleep in Laodicea, or the blessed Papirius, 
or Melito, the Eunuch who lived altogether in the Holy Spirit, and who lies in Sardis, awaiting the 
episcopate from heaven, when he shall rise from the dead? 


6. All these observed the fourteenth day of the passover according to the Gospel, deviating in no respect, 
but following the rule of faith. And I also, Polycrates, the least of you all, do according to the tradition of 
my relatives, some of whom I have closely followed. For seven of my relatives were bishops; and I am the 
eighth. And my relatives always observed the day when the people put away the leaven. 


7. I, therefore, brethren, who have lived sixty-five years in the Lord, and have met with the brethren 
throughout the world, and have gone through every Holy Scripture, am not affrighted by terrifying words. 
For those greater than I have said We ought to obey God rather than man.’” 


8. He then writes of all the bishops who were present with him and thought as he did. His words are as 
follows: 


“T could mention the bishops who were present, whom I summoned at your desire; whose names, should I 
write them, would constitute a great multitude. And they, beholding my littleness, gave their consent to 
the letter, knowing that I did not bear my gray hairs in vain, but had always governed my life by the Lord 
Jesus.” 


9. Thereupon Victor, who presided over the church at Rome, immediately attempted to cut off from the 
common unity the parishes of all Asia, with the churches that agreed with them, as heterodox; and he 
wrote letters and declared all the brethren there wholly excommunicate. 


10. But this did not please all the bishops. And they besought him to consider the things of peace, and of 
neighborly unity and love. Words of theirs are extant, sharply rebuking Victor. 


11. Among them was Irenaeus, who, sending letters in the name of the brethren in Gaul over whom he 
presided, maintained that the mystery of the resurrection of the Lord should be observed only on the 
Lord’s day. He fittingly admonishes Victor that he should not cut off whole churches of God which 
observed the tradition of an ancient custom and after many other words he proceeds as follows: 


12. “For the controversy is not only concerning the day, but also concerning the very manner of the fast. 
For some think that they should fast one day, others two, yet others more; some, moreover, count their day 
as consisting of forty hours day and night. 


13. And this variety in its observance has not originated in our time; but long before in that of our 
ancestors. It is likely that they did not hold to strict accuracy, and thus formed a custom for their posterity 
according to their own simplicity and peculiar mode. Yet all of these lived none the less in peace, and we 
also live in peace with one another; and the disagreement in regard to the fast confirms the agreement in 
the faith.” 


14. He adds to this the following account, which I may properly insert: 


“Among these were the presbyters before Soter, who presided over the church which thou now rulest. We 
mean Anicetus, and Pius, and Hyginus, and Telesphorus, and Xystus. They neither observed it themselves, 
nor did they permit those after them to do so. And yet though not observing it, they were none the less at 
peace with those who came to them from the parishes in which it was observed; although this observance 
was more opposed to those who did not observe it. 


15. But none were ever cast out on account of this form; but the presbyters before thee who did not 
observe it, sent the eucharist to those of other parishes who observed it. 


16. And when the blessed Polycarp was at Rome in the time of Anicetus, and they disagreed a little about 
certain other things, they immediately made peace with one another, not caring to quarrel over this 
matter. For neither could Anicetus persuade Polycarp not to observe what he had always observed with 
John the disciple of our Lord, and the other apostles with whom he had associated; neither could Polycarp 
persuade Anicetus to observe it as he said that he ought to follow the customs of the presbyters that had 
preceded him. 


17. But though matters were in this shape, they communed together, and Anicetus conceded the 
administration of the eucharist in the church to Polycarp, manifestly as a mark of respect. And they parted 
from each other in peace, both those who observed, and those who did not, maintaining the peace of the 
whole church.” 


18. Thus Irenaeus, who truly was well named, became a peacemaker in this matter, exhorting and 
negotiating in this way in behalf of the peace of the churches. And he conferred by letter about this 


mooted question, not only with Victor, but also with most of the other rulers of the churches. 


CHAPTER XXV 


HOW ALL CAME TO AN AGREEMENT RESPECTING THE PASSOVER 


1. Those in Palestine whom we have recently mentioned, Narcissus and Theophilus, and with them 
Cassius, bishop of the church of Tyre, and Clarus of the church of Ptolemais, and those who met with 
them, having stated many things respecting the tradition concerning the passover which had come to 
them in succession from the apostles, at the close of their writing add these words: 


2. “Endeavor to send copies of our letter to every church, that we may not furnish occasion to those who 
easily deceive their souls. We show you indeed that also in Alexandria they keep it on the same day that 
we do. For letters are carried from us to them and from them to us, so that in the same manner and at the 
same time we keep the sacred day.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE ELEGANT WORKS OF IRENAEUS WHICH HAVE COME DOWN TO US 


Besides the works and letters of Irenaeus which we have mentioned, a certain book of his On Knowledge, 
written against the Greeks, very concise and remarkably forcible, is extant; and another, which he 
dedicated to a brother Marcian, In Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching; and a volume containing 
various Dissertations, in which he mentions the Epistle to the Hebrews and the so-called Wisdom of 
Solomon, making quotations from them. These are the works of Irenaeus which have come to our 
knowledge. 


Commodus having ended his reign after thirteen years, Severus became emperor in less than six months 
after his death, Pertinax having reigned during the intervening time. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE WORKS OF OTHERS THAT FLOURISHED AT THAT TIME 


Numerous memorials of the faithful zeal of the ancient ecclesiastical men of that time are still preserved 
by many. Of these we would note particularly the writings of Heraclitus On the Apostle, and those of 
Maximus on the question so much discussed among heretics, the Origin of Evil, and on the Creation of 
Matter. Also those of Candidus on the Hexaemeron, and of Apion on the same subject; likewise of Sextus 
on the Resurrection, and another treatise of Arabianus, and writings of a multitude of others, in regard to 
whom, because we have no data, it is impossible to state in our work when they lived, or to give any 
account of their history. And works of many others have come down to us whose names we are unable to 
give, orthodox and ecclesiastical, as their interpretations of the Divine Scriptures show, but unknown to 
us, because their names are not stated in their writings. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THOSE WHO FIRST ADVANCED THE HERESY OF ARTEMON; THEIR MANNER OF LIFE, AND HOW THEY DARED TO 
CORRUPT THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 


1. In a laborious work by one of these writers against the heresy of Artemon, which Paul of Samosata 
attempted to revive again in our day, there is an account appropriate to the history which we are now 
examining. 


2. For he criticises, as a late innovation, the above-mentioned heresy which teaches that the Saviour was a 
mere man, because they were attempting to magnify it as ancient. Having given in his work many other 
arguments in refutation of their blasphemous falsehood, he adds the following words: 


3. “For they say that all the early teachers and the apostles received and taught what they now declare, 
and that the truth of the Gospel was preserved until the times of Victor, who was the thirteenth bishop of 
Rome from Peter, but that from his successor, Zephyrinus, the truth had been corrupted. 


4. And what they say might be plausible, if first of all the Divine Scriptures did not contradict them. And 
there are writings of certain brethren older than the times of Victor, which they wrote in behalf of the 
truth against the heathen, and against the heresies which existed in their day. I refer to Justin and 
Miltiades and Tatian and Clement and many others, in all of whose works Christ is spoken of as God. 


5. For who does not know the works of Irenaeus and of Melito and of others which teach that Christ is 
God and man? And how many psalms and hymns, written by the faithful brethren from the beginning, 
celebrate Christ the Word of God, speaking of him as Divine. 


6. How then since the opinion held by the Church has been preached for so many years, can its preaching 
have been delayed as they affirm, until the times of Victor? And how is it that they are not ashamed to 
speak thus falsely of Victor, knowing well that he cut off from communion Theodotus, the cobbler, the 
leader and father of this God-denying apostasy, and the first to declare that Christ is mere man? For if 
Victor agreed with their opinions, as their slander affirms, how came he to cast out Theodotus, the 
inventor of this heresy?” 


7. So much in regard to Victor. His bishopric lasted ten years, and Zephyrinus was appointed his 
successor about the ninth year of the reign of Severus. The author of the above-mentioned book, 
concerning the founder of this heresy, narrates another event which occurred in the time of Zephyrinus, 
using these words: 


8. “I will remind many of the brethren of a fact which took place in our time, which, had it happened in 
Sodom, might, I think, have proved a warning to them. There was a certain confessor, Natalius, not long 
ago, but in our own day. 


9. This man was deceived at one time by Asclepiodotus and another Theodotus, a money-changer. Both of 
them were disciples of Theodotus, the cobbler, who, as I have said, was the first person excommunicated 
by Victor, bishop at that time, on account of this sentiment, or rather senselessness. 


10. Natalius was persuaded by them to allow himself to be chosen bishop of this heresy with a salary, to 
be paid by them, of one hundred and fifty denarii a month. 


11. When he had thus connected himself with them, he was warned oftentimes by the Lord through 
visions. For the compassionate God and our Lord Jesus Christ was not willing that a witness of his own 
sufferings, being cast out of the Church, should perish. 


12. But as he paid little regard to the visions, because he was ensnared by the first position among them 
and by that shameful covetousness which destroys a great many, he was scourged by holy angels, and 
punished severely through the entire night. Thereupon having risen in the morning, he put on sackcloth 
and covered himself with ashes, and with great haste and tears he fell down before Zephyrinus, the 
bishop, rolling at the feet not only of the clergy, but also of the laity; and he moved with his tears the 
compassionate Church of the merciful Christ. And though he used much supplication, and showed the 
welts of the stripes which he had received, yet scarcely was he taken back into communion.” 


13. We will add from the same writer some other extracts concerning them, which run as follows: 


“They have treated the Divine Scriptures recklessly and without fear. They have set aside the rule of 
ancient faith; and Christ they have not known. They do not endeavor to learn what the Divine Scriptures 
declare, but strive laboriously after any form of syllogism which may be devised to sustain their impiety. 
And if any one brings before them a passage of Divine Scripture, they see whether a conjunctive or 
disjunctive form of syllogism can be made from it. 


14. And as being of the earth and speaking of the earth, and as ignorant of him who cometh from above, 
they forsake the holy writings of God to devote themselves to geometry. Euclid is laboriously measured by 
some of them; and Aristotle and Theophrastus are admired; and Galen, perhaps, by some is even 
worshiped. 


15. But that those who use the arts of unbelievers for their heretical opinions and adulterate the simple 
faith of the Divine Scriptures by the craft of the godless, are far from the faith, what need is there to say? 
Therefore they have laid their hands boldly upon the Divine Scriptures, alleging that they have corrected 
them. 


16. That I am not speaking falsely of them in this matter, whoever wishes may learn. For if any one will 
collect their respective copies, and compare them one with another, he will find that they differ greatly. 


17. Those of Asclepiades, for example, do not agree with those of Theodotus. And many of these can be 
obtained, because their disciples have assiduously written the corrections, as they call them, that is the 
corruptions, of each of them. Again, those of Hermophilus do not agree with these, and those of 
Apollonides are not consistent with themselves. For you can compare those prepared by them at an earlier 
date with those which they corrupted later, and you will find them widely different. 


18. But how daring this offense is, it is not likely that they themselves are ignorant. For either they do not 
believe that the Divine Scriptures were spoken by the Holy Spirit, and thus are unbelievers, or else they 
think themselves wiser than the Holy Spirit, and in that case what else are they than demoniacs? For they 
cannot deny the commission of the crime, since the copies have been written by their own hands. For they 
did not receive such Scriptures from their instructors, nor can they produce any copies from which they 
were transcribed. 


19. But some of them have not thought it worth while to corrupt them, but simply deny the law and the 
prophets, and thus through their lawless and impious teaching under pretense of grace, have sunk to the 


lowest depths of perdition.” 


Let this suffice for these things. 


Book VI 


CHAPTER I 


THE PERSECUTION UNDER SEVERUS 


When Severus began to persecute the churches, glorious testimonies were given everywhere by the 
athletes of religion. This was especially the case in Alexandria, to which city, as to a most prominent 
theater, athletes of God were brought from Egypt and all Thebais according to their merit, and won 
crowns from God through their great patience under many tortures and every mode of death. Among 
these was Leonides, who was called the father of Origen, and who was beheaded while his son was still 
young. How remarkable the predilection of this son was for the Divine Word, in consequence of his 
father’s instruction, it will not be amiss to state briefly, as his fame has been very greatly celebrated by 
many. 


CHAPTER II 
THE TRAINING OF ORIGEN FROM CHILDHOOD 


1. Many things might be said in attempting to describe the life of the man while in school; but this subject 
alone would require a separate treatise. Nevertheless, for the present, abridging most things, we shall 
state a few facts concerning him as briefly as possible, gathering them from certain letters, and from the 
statement of persons still living who were acquainted with him. 


2. What they report of Origen seems to me worthy of mention, even, so to speak, from his swathing-bands. 


It was the tenth year of the reign of Severus, while Laetus was governor of Alexandria and the rest of 
Egypt, and Demetrius had lately received the episcopate of the parishes there, as successor of Julian. 


3. As the flame of persecution had been kindled greatly, and multitudes had gained the crown of 
martyrdom, such desire for martyrdom seized the soul of Origen, although yet a boy, that he went close to 
danger, springing forward and rushing to the conflict in his eagerness. 


4. And truly the termination of his life had been very near had not the divine and heavenly Providence, for 
the benefit of many, prevented his desire through the agency of his mother. 


5. For, at first, entreating him, she begged him to have compassion on her motherly feelings toward him; 
but finding, that when he had learned that his father had been seized and imprisoned, he was set the 
more resolutely, and completely carried away with his zeal for martyrdom, she hid all his clothing, and 
thus compelled him to remain at home. 


6. But, as there was nothing else that he could do, and his zeal beyond his age would not suffer him to be 
quiet, he sent to his father an encouraging letter on martyrdom, in which he exhorted him, saying, “Take 
heed not to change your mind on our account.” This may be recorded as the first evidence of Origen’s 
youthful wisdom and of his genuine love for piety. 


7. For even then he had stored up no small resources in the words of the faith, having been trained in the 
Divine Scriptures from childhood. And he had not studied them with indifference, for his father, besides 
giving him the usual liberal education, had made them a matter of no secondary importance. 


8. First of all, before inducting him into the Greek sciences, he drilled him in sacred studies, requiring him 
to learn and recite every day. 


9. Nor was this irksome to the boy, but he was eager and diligent in these studies. And he was not 
satisfied with learning what was simple and obvious in the sacred words, but sought for something more, 
and even at that age busied himself with deeper speculations. So that he puzzled his father with inquiries 
for the true meaning of the inspired Scriptures. 


10. And his father rebuked him seemingly to his face, telling him not to search beyond his age, or further 
than the manifest meaning. But by himself he rejoiced greatly and thanked God, the author of all good, 
that he had deemed him worthy to be the father of such a child. 


11. And they say that often, standing by the boy when asleep, he uncovered his breast as if the Divine 
Spirit were enshrined within it, and kissed it reverently; considering himself blessed in his goodly 
offspring. These and other things like them are related of Origen when a boy. 


12. But when his father ended his life in martyrdom, he was left with his mother and six younger brothers 
when he was not quite seventeen years old. 


13. And the property of his father being confiscated to the royal treasury, he and his family were in want 
of the necessaries of life. But he was deemed worthy of Divine care. And he found welcome and rest with 
a woman of great wealth, and distinguished in her manner of life and in other respects. She was treating 
with great honor a famous heretic then in Alexandria; who, however, was born in Antioch. He was with 
her as an adopted son, and she treated him with the greatest kindness. 


14. But although Origen was under the necessity of associating with him, he nevertheless gave from this 
time on strong evidences of his orthodoxy in the faith. For when on account of the apparent skill in 
argument of Paul,—for this was the man’s name,—a great multitude came to him, not only of heretics but 
also of our people, Origen could never be induced to join with him in prayer; for he held, although a boy, 
the rule of the Church, and abominated, as he somewhere expresses it, heretical teachings. Having been 
instructed in the sciences of the Greeks by his father, he devoted him after his death more assiduously and 
exclusively to the study of literature, so that he obtained considerable preparation in philology and was 
able not long after the death of his father, by devoting himself to that subject, to earn a compensation 
amply sufficient for his needs at his age. 


CHAPTER III 


WHILE STILL VERY YOUNG, HE TAUGHT DILIGENTLY THE WORD OF CHRIST 


1. But while he was lecturing in the school, as he tells us himself, and there was no one at Alexandria to 
give instruction in the faith, as all were driven away by the threat of persecution, some of the heathen 
came to him to hear the word of God. 


2. The first of them, he says, was Plutarch, who after living well, was honored with divine martyrdom. The 
second was Heraclas, a brother of Plutarch; who after he too had given with him abundant evidence of a 
philosophic and ascetic life, was esteemed worthy to succeed Demetrius in the bishopric of Alexandria. 


3. He was in his eighteenth year when he took charge of the catechetical school. He was prominent also at 
this time, during the persecution under Aquila, the governor of Alexandria, when his name became 
celebrated among the leaders in the faith, through the kindness and goodwill which he manifested toward 
all the holy martyrs, whether known to him or strangers. 


4. For not only was he with them while in bonds, and until their final condemnation, but when the holy 
martyrs were led to death, he was very bold and went with them into danger. So that as he acted bravely, 
and with great boldness saluted the martyrs with a kiss, oftentimes the heathen multitude round about 
them became infuriated, and were on the point of rushing upon him. 


5. But through the helping hand of God, he escaped absolutely and marvelously. And this same divine and 
heavenly power, again and again, it is impossible to say how often, on account of his great zeal and 
boldness for the words of Christ, guarded him when thus endangered. So great was the enmity of the 
unbelievers toward him, on account of the multitude that were instructed by him in the sacred faith, that 
they placed bands of soldiers around the house where he abode. 


6. Thus day by day the persecution burned against him, so that the whole city could no longer contain 
him; but he removed from house to house and was driven in every direction because of the multitude who 
attended upon the divine instruction which he gave. For his life also exhibited right and admirable 
conduct according to the practice of genuine philosophy. 


7. For they say that his manner of life was as his doctrine, and his doctrine as his life. Therefore, by the 
divine Power working with him he aroused a great many to his own zeal. 


8. But when he saw yet more coming to him for instruction, and the catechetical school had been 
entrusted to him alone by Demetrius, who presided over the church, he considered the teaching of 
grammatical science inconsistent with training in divine subjects, and forthwith he gave up his 
grammatical school as unprofitable and a hindrance to sacred learning. 


9. Then, with becoming consideration, that he might not need aid from others, he disposed of whatever 
valuable books of ancient literature he possessed, being satisfied with receiving from the purchaser four 
oboli a day. For many years he lived philosophically in this manner, putting away all the incentives of 
youthful desires. Through the entire day he endured no small amount of discipline; and for the greater 
part of the night he gave himself to the study of the Divine Scriptures. He restrained himself as much as 
possible by a most philosophic life; sometimes by the discipline of fasting, again by limited time for sleep. 
And in his zeal he never lay upon a bed, but upon the ground. 


10. Most of all, he thought that the words of the Saviour in the Gospel should be observed, in which he 
exhorts not to have two coats nor to use shoes nor to occupy oneself with cares for the future. 


11. With a zeal beyond his age he continued in cold and nakedness; and, going to the very extreme of 
poverty, he greatly astonished those about him. And indeed he grieved many of his friends who desired to 
share their possessions with him, on account of the wearisome toil which they saw him enduring in the 
teaching of divine things. 


12. But he did not relax his perseverance. He is said to have walked for a number of years never wearing 
a shoe, and, for a great many years, to have abstained from the use of wine, and of all other things beyond 
his necessary food; so that he was in danger of breaking down and destroying his constitution. 


13. By giving such evidences of a philosophic life to those who saw him, he aroused many of his pupils to 
similar zeal; so that prominent men even of the unbelieving heathen and men that followed learning and 
philosophy were led to his instruction. Some of them having received from him into the depth of their 
souls faith in the Divine Word, became prominent in the persecution then prevailing; and some of them 
were seized and suffered martyrdom. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE PUPILS OF ORIGEN THAT BECAME MARTYRS 


1. The first of these was Plutarch, who was mentioned just above. As he was led to death, the man of 
whom we are speaking being with him at the end of his life, came near being slain by his fellow-citizens, 
as if he were the cause of his death. But the providence of God preserved him at this time also. 


2. After Plutarch, the second martyr among the pupils of Origen was Serenus, who gave through fire a 
proof of the faith which he had received. 


3. The third martyr from the same school was Heraclides, and after him the fourth was Hero. The former 
of these was as yet a catechumen, and the latter had but recently been baptized. Both of them were 
beheaded. After them, the fifth from the same school proclaimed as an athlete of piety was another 
Serenus, who, it is reported, was beheaded, after a long endurance of tortures. And of women, Herais 
died while yet a catechumen, receiving baptism by fire, as Origen himself somewhere says. 


CHAPTER V 
POTAMIAENA 


1. Basilides may be counted the seventh of these. He led to martyrdom the celebrated Potamiaena, who is 
still famous among the people of the country for the many things which she endured for the preservation 
of her chastity and virginity. For she was blooming in the perfection of her mind and her physical graces. 
Having suffered much for the faith of Christ, finally after tortures dreadful and terrible to speak of, she 
with her mother, Marcella, was put to death by fire. 


2. They say that the judge, Aquila by name, having inflicted severe tortures upon her entire body, at last 
threatened to hand her over to the gladiators for bodily abuse. After a little consideration, being asked for 
her decision, she made a reply which was regarded as impious. 


3. Thereupon she received sentence immediately, and Basilides, one of the officers of the army, led her to 
death. But as the people attempted to annoy and insult her with abusive words, he drove back her 
insulters, showing her much pity and kindness. And perceiving the man’s sympathy for her, she exhorted 
him to be of good courage, for she would supplicate her Lord for him after her departure, and he would 
soon receive a reward for the kindness he had shown her. 


4. Having said this, she nobly sustained the issue, burning pitch being poured little by little, over various 
parts of her body, from the sole of her feet to the crown of her head. Such was the conflict endured by this 
famous maiden. 


5. Not long after this Basilides, being asked by his fellow-soldiers to swear for a certain reason, declared 
that it was not lawful for him to swear at all, for he was a Christian, and he confessed this openly. At first 
they thought that he was jesting, but when he continued to affirm it, he was led to the judge, and, 
acknowledging his conviction before him, he was imprisoned. But the brethren in God coming to him and 
inquiring the reason of this sudden and remarkable resolution, he is reported to have said that 
Potamiaena, for three days after her martyrdom, stood beside him by night and placed a crown on his 
head and said that she had besought the Lord for him and had obtained what she asked, and that soon she 
would take him with her. 


6. Thereupon the brethren gave him the seal of the Lord; and on the next day, after giving glorious 
testimony for the Lord, he was beheaded. And many others in Alexandria are recorded to have accepted 
speedily the word of Christ in those times. 


7. For Potamiaena appeared to them in their dreams and exhorted them. But let this suffice in regard to 


this matter. 


CHAPTER VI 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 


Clement having succeeded Pantaenus, had charge at that time of the catechetical instruction in 
Alexandria, so that Origen also, while still a boy, was one of his pupils. In the first book of the work called 
Stromata, which Clement wrote, he gives a chronological table, bringing events down to the death of 
Commodus. So it is evident that that work was written during the reign of Severus, whose times we are 
now recording. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE WRITER, JUDAS 


At this time another writer, Judas, discoursing about the seventy weeks in Daniel, brings down the 
chronology to the tenth year of the reign of Severus. He thought that the coming of Antichrist, which was 
much talked about, was then near. So greatly did the agitation caused by the persecution of our people at 
this time disturb the minds of many. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ORIGEN’S DARING DEED 


1. At this time while Origen was conducting catechetical instruction at Alexandria, a deed was done by 
him which evidenced an immature and youthful mind, but at the same time gave the highest proof of faith 
and continence. For he took the words, “There are eunuchs who have made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake,” in too literal and extreme a sense. And in order to fulfill the Saviour’s word, 
and at the same time to take away from the unbelievers all opportunity for scandal,—for, although young, 
he met for the study of divine things with women as well as men,—he carried out in action the word of the 
Saviour. 


2. He thought that this would not be known by many of his acquaintances. But it was impossible for him, 
though desiring to do so, to keep such an action secret. 


3. When Demetrius, who presided over that parish, at last learned of this, he admired greatly the daring 
nature of the act, and as he perceived his zeal and the genuineness of his faith, he immediately exhorted 
him to courage, and urged him the more to continue his work of catechetical instruction. 


4. Such was he at that time. But soon afterward, seeing that he was prospering, and becoming great and 
distinguished among all men, the same Demetrius, overcome by human weakness, wrote of his deed as 
most foolish to the bishops throughout the world. But the bishops of Cesarea and Jerusalem, who were 
especially notable and distinguished among the bishops of Palestine, considering Origen worthy in the 
highest degree of the honor, ordained him a presbyter. 


5. Thereupon his fame increased greatly, and his name became renowned everywhere, and he obtained no 
small reputation for virtue and wisdom. But Demetrius, having nothing else that he could say against him, 
save this deed of his boyhood, accused him bitterly, and dared to include with him in these accusations 
those who had raised him to the presbyterate. 


6. These things, however, took place a little later. But at this time Origen continued fearlessly the 
instruction in divine things at Alexandria by day and night to all who came to him; devoting his entire 
leisure without cessation to divine studies and to his pupils. 


7. Severus, having held the government for eighteen years, was succeeded by his son, Antoninus. Among 
those who had endured courageously the persecution of that time, and had been preserved by the 
Providence of God through the conflicts of confession, was Alexander, of whom we have spoken already as 
bishop of the church in Jerusalem. On account of his pre-eminence in the confession of Christ he was 
thought worthy of that bishopric, while Narcissus, his predecessor, was still living. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE MIRACLES OF NARCISSUS 


1. The citizens of that parish mention many other miracles of Narcissus, on the tradition of the brethren 
who succeeded him; among which they relate the following wonder as performed by him. 


2. They say that the oil once failed while the deacons were watching through the night at the great 
paschal vigil. Thereupon the whole multitude being dismayed, Narcissus directed those who attended to 


the lights, to draw water and bring it to him. 


3. This being immediately done he prayed over the water, and with firm faith in the Lord, commanded 
them to pour it into the lamps. And when they had done so, contrary to all expectation by a wonderful and 
divine power, the nature of the water was changed into that of oil. A small portion of it has been preserved 
even to our day by many of the brethren there as a memento of the wonder. 


4. They tell many other things worthy to be noted of the life of this man, among which is this. Certain base 
men being unable to endure the strength and firmness of his life, and fearing punishment for the many 
evil deeds of which they were conscious, sought by plotting to anticipate him, and circulated a terrible 
slander against him. 


5. And to persuade those who heard of it, they confirmed their accusations with oaths: one invoked upon 
himself destruction by fire; another the wasting of his body by a foul disease; the third the loss of his eyes. 
But though they swore in this manner, they could not affect the mind of the believers; because the 
continence and virtuous life of Narcissus were well known to all. 


6. But he could not in any wise endure the wickedness of these men; and as he had followed a philosophic 
life for a long time, he fled from the whole body of the Church, and hid himself in desert and secret 
places, and remained there many years. 


7. But the great eye of judgment was not unmoved by these things, but soon looked down upon these 
impious men, and brought on them the curses with which they had bound themselves. The residence of 
the first, from nothing but a little spark falling upon it, was entirely consumed by night, and he perished 
with all his family. The second was speedily covered with the disease which he had imprecated upon 
himself, from the sole of his feet to his head. 


8. But the third, perceiving what had happened to the others, and fearing the inevitable judgment of God, 
the ruler of all, confessed publicly what they had plotted together. And in his repentance he became so 
wasted by his great lamentations, and continued weeping to such an extent, that both his eyes were 
destroyed. Such were the punishments which these men received for their falsehood. 


CHAPTER X 
THE BISHOPS OF JERUSALEM 


Narcissus having departed, and no one knowing where he was, those presiding over the neighboring 
churches thought it best to ordain another bishop. His name was Dius. He presided but a short time, and 
Germanio succeeded him. He was followed by Gordius, in whose time Narcissus appeared again, as if 
raised from the dead. And immediately the brethren besought him to take the episcopate, as all admired 
him the more on account of his retirement and philosophy, and especially because of the punishment with 
which God had avenged him. 


CHAPTER XI 
ALEXANDER 


1. But as on account of his great age Narcissus was no longer able to perform his official duties, the 
Providence of God called to the office with him, by a revelation given him in a night vision, the above- 
mentioned Alexander, who was then bishop of another parish. 


2. Thereupon, as by Divine direction, he journeyed from the land of Cappadocia, where he first held the 
episcopate, to Jerusalem, in consequence of a vow and for the sake of information in regard to its places. 
They received him there with great cordiality, and would not permit him to return, because of another 
revelation seen by them at night, which uttered the clearest message to the most zealous among them. 
For it made known that if they would go outside the gates, they would receive the bishop foreordained for 
them by God. And having done this, with the unanimous consent of the bishops of the neighboring 
churches, they constrained him to remain. 


3. Alexander, himself, in private letters to the Antinoites, which are still preserved among us, mentions the 
joint episcopate of Narcissus and himself, writing in these words at the end of the epistle: 


4. “Narcissus salutes you, who held the episcopate here before me, and is now associated with me in 
prayers, being one hundred and sixteen years of age; and he exhorts you, as I do, to be of one mind.” 


These things took place in this manner. But, on the death of Serapion, Asclepiades, who had been himself 
distinguished among the confessors during the persecution, succeeded to the episcopate of the church at 
Antioch. Alexander alludes to his appointment, writing thus to the church at Antioch: 


5. “Alexander, a servant and prisoner of Jesus Christ, to the blessed church of Antioch, greeting in the 
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Lord. The Lord hath made my bonds during the time of my imprisonment light and easy, since I learned 
that, by the Divine Providence, Asclepiades, who in regard to the true faith is eminently qualified, has 
undertaken the bishopric of your holy church at Antioch.” 


6. He indicates that he sent this epistle by Clement, writing toward its close as follows: 


“My honored brethren, I have sent this letter to you by Clement, the blessed presbyter, a man virtuous 
and approved, whom ye yourselves also know and will recognize. Being here, in the providence and 
oversight of the Master, he has strengthened and built up the Church of the Lord.” 


CHAPTER XII 


SERAPION AND HIS EXTANT WORKS 


1. Itis probable that others have preserved other memorials of Serapion’s literary industry, but there have 
reached us only those addressed to a certain Domninus, who, in the time of persecution, fell away from 
faith in Christ to the Jewish will-worship; and those addressed to Pontius and Caricus, ecclesiastical men, 
and other letters to different persons, and still another work composed by him on the so-called Gospel of 
Peter. 


2. He wrote this last to refute the falsehoods which that Gospel contained, on account of some in the 
parish of Rhossus who had been led astray by it into heterodox notions. It may be well to give some brief 
extracts from his work, showing his opinion of the book. He writes as follows: 


3. “For we, brethren, receive both Peter and the other apostles as Christ; but we reject intelligently the 
writings falsely ascribed to them, knowing that such were not handed down to us. 


4. When I visited you I supposed that all of you held the true faith, and as I had not read the Gospel which 
they put forward under the name of Peter, I said, If this is the only thing which occasions dispute among 
you, let it be read. But now having learned, from what has been told me, that their mind was involved in 
some heresy, I will hasten to come to you again. Therefore, brethren, expect me shortly. 


5. But you will learn, brethren, from what has been written to you, that we perceived the nature of the 
heresy of Marcianus, and that, not understanding what he was saying, he contradicted himself. 


6. For having obtained this Gospel from others who had studied it diligently, namely, from the successors 
of those who first used it, whom we call Docetae (for most of their opinions are connected with the 
teaching of that school ) we have been able to read it through, and we find many things in accordance 
with the true doctrine of the Saviour, but some things added to that doctrine, which we have pointed out 
for you farther on.” So much in regard to Serapion. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE WRITINGS OF CLEMENT 


1. All the eight Stromata of Clement are preserved among us, and have been given by him the following 
title: “Titus Flavius Clement’s Stromata of Gnostic Notes on the True Philosophy.” 


2. The books entitled Hypotyposes are of the same number. In them he mentions Pantaenus by name as 
his teacher, and gives his opinions and traditions. 


3. Besides these there is his Hortatory Discourse addressed to the Greeks; three books of a work entitled 
the Instructor; another with the title What Rich Man is Saved? the work on the Passover; discussions on 
Fasting and on Evil Speaking; the Hortatory Discourse on Patience, or To Those Recently Baptized; and 
the one bearing the title Ecclesiastical Canon, or Against the Judaizers, which he dedicated to Alexander, 
the bishop mentioned above. 


4. In the Stromata, he has not only treated extensively of the Divine Scripture, but he also quotes from the 
Greek writers whenever anything that they have said seems to him profitable. 


5. He elucidates the opinions of many, both Greeks and barbarians. He also refutes the false doctrines of 
the heresiarchs, and besides this, reviews a large portion of history, giving us specimens of very various 
learning; with all the rest he mingles the views of philosophers. It is likely that on this account he gave his 
work the appropriate title of Stromata. 


6. He makes use also in these works of testimonies from the disputed Scriptures, the so-called Wisdom of 
Solomon, and of Jesus, the son of Sirach, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, and those of Barnabas, and 
Clement and Jude. 


7. He mentions also Tatian’s Discourse to the Greeks, and speaks of Cassianus as the author of a 
chronological work. He refers to the Jewish authors Philo, Aristobulus, Josephus, Demetrius, and 


Eupolemus, as showing, all of them, in their works, that Moses and the Jewish race existed before the 
earliest origin of the Greeks. 


8. These books abound also in much other learning. In the first of them the author speaks of himself as 
next after the successors of the apostles. 


9. In them he promises also to write a commentary on Genesis. In his book on the Passover he 
acknowledges that he had been urged by his friends to commit to writing, for posterity, the traditions 
which he had heard from the ancient presbyters; and in the same work he mentions Melito and Irenaeus, 
and certain others, and gives extracts from their writings. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE SCRIPTURES MENTIONED BY HIM 


1. To sum up briefly, he has given in the Hypotyposes abridged accounts of all canonical Scripture, not 
omitting the disputed books,—I refer to Jude and the other Catholic epistles, and Barnabas and the so- 
called Apocalypse of Peter. 


2. He says that the Epistle to the Hebrews is the work of Paul, and that it was written to the Hebrews in 
the Hebrew language; but that Luke translated it carefully and published it for the Greeks, and hence the 
same style of expression is found in this epistle and in the Acts. 


3. But he says that the words, Paul the Apostle, were probably not prefixed, because, in sending it to the 
Hebrews, who were prejudiced and suspicious of him, he wisely did not wish to repel them at the very 
beginning by giving his name. 


4. Farther on he says: “But now, as the blessed presbyter said, since the Lord being the apostle of the 
Almighty, was sent to the Hebrews, Paul, as sent to the Gentiles, on account of his modesty did not 
subscribe himself an apostle of the Hebrews, through respect for the Lord, and because being a herald 
and apostle of the Gentiles he wrote to the Hebrews out of his superabundance.” 


5. Again, in the same books, Clement gives the tradition of the earliest presbyters, as to the order of the 
Gospels, in the following manner: 


6. The Gospels containing the genealogies, he says, were written first. The Gospel according to Mark had 
this occasion. As Peter had preached the Word publicly at Rome, and declared the Gospel by the Spirit, 
many who were present requested that Mark, who had followed him for a long time and remembered his 
sayings, should write them out. And having composed the Gospel he gave it to those who had requested it. 


7. When Peter learned of this, he neither directly forbade nor encouraged it. But, last of all, John, 
perceiving that the external facts had been made plain in the Gospel, being urged by his friends, and 
inspired by the Spirit, composed a spiritual Gospel.” This is the account of Clement. 


8. Again the above-mentioned Alexander, in a certain letter to Origen, refers to Clement, and at the same 
time to Pantaenus, as being among his familiar acquaintances. He writes as follows: 


“For this, as thou knowest, was the will of God, that the ancestral friendship existing between us should 
remain unshaken; nay, rather should be warmer and stronger. 


9. For we know well those blessed fathers who have trodden the way before us, with whom we shall soon 
be; Pantaenus, the truly blessed man and master, and the holy Clement, my master and benefactor, and if 
there is any other like them, through whom I became acquainted with thee, the best in everything, my 
master and brother.” 


10. So much for these matters. But Adamantius,—for this also was a name of Origen,—when Zephyrinus 
was bishop of Rome, visited Rome, “desiring,” as he himself somewhere says, “to see the most ancient 
church of Rome.” 


11. After a short stay there he returned to Alexandria. And he performed the duties of catechetical 
instruction there with great zeal; Demetrius, who was bishop there at that time, urging and even 
entreating him to work diligently for the benefit of the brethren. 


CHAPTER XV 
HERACLAS 


1. But when he saw that he had not time for the deeper study of divine things, and for the investigation 
and interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures, and also for the instruction of those who came to him,—for 
coming, one after another, from morning till evening to be taught by him, they scarcely gave him time to 
breathe,—he divided the multitude. And from those whom he knew well, he selected Heraclas, who was a 


zealous student of divine things, and in other respects a very learned man, not ignorant of philosophy, and 
made him his associate in the work of instruction. He entrusted to him the elementary training of 
beginners, but reserved for himself the teaching of those who were farther advanced. 


CHAPTER XVI 


ORIGEN’S EARNEST STUDY OF THE DIVINE SCRIPTURES 


1. So earnest and assiduous was Origen’s research into the divine words that he learned the Hebrew 
language, and procured as his own the original Hebrew Scriptures which were in the hands of the Jews. 
He investigated also the works of other translators of the Sacred Scriptures besides the Seventy. And in 
addition to the well-known translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, he discovered certain 
others which had been concealed from remote times,—in what out-of-the-way corners I know not,—and by 
his search he brought them to light. 


2. Since he did not know the authors, he simply stated that he had found this one in Nicopolis near Actium 
and that one in some other place. 


3. In the Hexapla of the Psalms, after the four prominent translations, he adds not only a fifth, but also a 
sixth and seventh. He states of one of these that he found it in a jar in Jericho in the time of Antoninus, the 
son of Severus. 


4. Having collected all of these, he divided them into sections, and placed them opposite each other, with 
the Hebrew text itself. He thus left us the copies of the so-called Hexapla. He arranged also separately an 
edition of Aquila and Symmachus and Theodotion with the Septuagint, in the Tetrapla. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE TRANSLATOR SYMMACHUS 


As to these translators it should be stated that Symmachus was an Ebionite. But the heresy of the 
Ebionites, as it is called, asserts that Christ was the son of Joseph and Mary, considering him a mere man, 
and insists strongly on keeping the law in a Jewish manner, as we have seen already in this history. 
Commentaries of Symmachus are still extant in which he appears to support this heresy by attacking the 
Gospel of Matthew. Origen states that he obtained these and other commentaries of Symmachus on the 
Scriptures from a certain Juliana, who, he says, received the books by inheritance from Symmachus 
himself. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
AMBROSE 


1. About this time Ambrose, who held the heresy of Valentinus, was convinced by Origen’s presentation of 
the truth, and, as if his mind were illumined by light, he accepted the orthodox doctrine of the Church. 


2. Many others also, drawn by the fame of Origen’s learning, which resounded everywhere, came to him 
to make trial of his skill in sacred literature. And a great many heretics, and not a few of the most 
distinguished philosophers, studied under him diligently, receiving instruction from him not only in divine 
things, but also in secular philosophy. 


3. For when he perceived that any persons had superior intelligence he instructed them also in 
philosophic branches—in geometry, arithmetic, and other preparatory studies—and then advanced to the 
systems of the philosophers and explained their writings. And he made observations and comments upon 
each of them, so that he became celebrated as a great philosopher even among the Greeks themselves. 


4. And he instructed many of the less learned in the common school branches, saying that these would be 
no small help to them in the study and understanding of the Divine Scriptures. On this account he 
considered it especially necessary for himself to be skilled in secular and philosophic learning. 


CHAPTER XIX 
CIRCUMSTANCES RELATED OF ORIGEN 


1. The Greek philosophers of his age are witnesses to his proficiency in these subjects. We find frequent 
mention of him in their writings. Sometimes they dedicated their own works to him; again, they submitted 
their labors to him as a teacher for his judgment. 


2. Why need we say these things when even Porphyry, who lived in Sicily in our own times and wrote 
books against us, attempting to traduce the Divine Scriptures by them, mentions those who have 
interpreted them; and being unable in any way to find a base accusation against the doctrines, for lack of 


arguments turns to reviling and calumniating their interpreters, attempting especially to slander Origen, 
whom he says he knew in his youth. 


3. But truly, without knowing it, he commends the man; telling the truth about him in some cases where 
he could not do otherwise; but uttering falsehoods where he thinks he will not be detected. Sometimes he 
accuses him as a Christian; again he describes his proficiency in philosophic learning. But hear his own 
words: 


4. “Some persons, desiring to find a solution of the baseness of the Jewish Scriptures rather than abandon 
them, have had recourse to explanations inconsistent and incongruous with the words written, which 
explanations, instead of supplying a defense of the foreigners, contain rather approval and praise of 
themselves. For they boast that the plain words of Moses are enigmas, and regard them as oracles full of 
hidden mysteries; and having bewildered the mental judgment by folly, they make their explanations.” 
Farther on he says: 


5. “As an example of this absurdity take a man whom I met when I was young, and who was then greatly 
celebrated and still is, on account of the writings which he has left. I refer to Origen, who is highly 
honored by the teachers of these doctrines. 


6. For this man, having been a hearer of Ammonius, who had attained the greatest proficiency in 
philosophy of any in our day, derived much benefit from his teacher in the knowledge of the sciences; but 
as to the correct choice of life, he pursued a course opposite to his. 


7. For Ammonius, being a Christian, and brought up by Christian parents, when he gave himself to study 
and to philosophy straightway conformed to the life required by the laws. But Origen, having been 
educated as a Greek in Greek literature, went over to the barbarian recklessness. And carrying over the 
learning which he had obtained, he hawked it about, in his life conducting himself as a Christian and 
contrary to the laws, but in his opinions of material things and of the Deity being like a Greek, and 
mingling Grecian teachings with foreign fables. 


8. For he was continually studying Plato, and he busied himself with the writings of Numenius and 
Cronius, Apollophanes, Longinus, Moderatus, and Nicomachus, and those famous among the 
Pythagoreans. And he used the books of Chaeremon the Stoic, and of Cornutus. Becoming acquainted 
through them with the figurative interpretation of the Grecian mysteries, he applied it to the Jewish 
Scriptures.” 


9. These things are said by Porphyry in the third book of his work against the Christians. He speaks truly 
of the industry and learning of the man, but plainly utters a falsehood (for what will not an opposer of 
Christians do?) when he says that he went over from the Greeks, and that Ammonius fell from a life of 
piety into heathen customs. 


10. For the doctrine of Christ was taught to Origen by his parents, as we have shown above. And 
Ammonius held the divine philosophy unshaken and unadulterated to the end of his life. His works yet 
extant show this, as he is celebrated among many for the writings which he has left. For example, the 
work entitled The Harmony of Moses and Jesus, and such others as are in the possession of the learned. 


11. These things are sufficient to evince the slander of the false accuser, and also the proficiency of 
Origen in Grecian learning. He defends his diligence in this direction against some who blamed him for it, 
in a certain epistle, where he writes as follows: 


12. “When I devoted myself to the word, and the fame of my proficiency went abroad, and when heretics 
and persons conversant with Grecian learning, and particularly with philosophy, came to me, it seemed 
necessary that I should examine the doctrines of the heretics, and what the philosophers say concerning 
the truth. 


13. And in this we have followed Pantaenus, who benefited many before our time by his thorough 
preparation in such things, and also Heraclas, who is now a member of the presbytery of Alexandria. I 
found him with the teacher of philosophic learning, with whom he had already continued five years before 
I began to hear lectures on those subjects. 


14. And though he had formerly worn the common dress, he laid it aside and assumed and still wears the 
philosopher’s garment; and he continues the earnest investigation of Greek works.” 


He says these things in defending himself for his study of Grecian literature. 


15. About this time, while he was still at Alexandria, a soldier came and delivered a letter from the 
governor of Arabia to Demetrius, bishop of the parish, and to the prefect of Egypt who was in office at 
that time, requesting that they would with all speed send Origen to him for an interview. Being sent by 
them, he went to Arabia. And having in a short time accomplished the object of his visit, he returned to 
Alexandria. 


16. But sometime after a considerable war broke out in the city, and he departed from Alexandria. And 
thinking that it would be unsafe for him to remain in Egypt, he went to Palestine and abode in Caesarea. 
While there the bishops of the church in that country requested him to preach and expound the Scriptures 
publicly, although he had not yet been ordained as presbyter. 


17. This is evident from what Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem and Theoctistus of Caesarea, wrote to 
Demetrius in regard to the matter, defending themselves thus: 


“He has stated in his letter that such a thing was never heard of before, neither has hitherto taken place, 
that laymen should preach in the presence of bishops. I know not how he comes to say what is plainly 
untrue. 


18. For whenever persons able to instruct the brethren are found, they are exhorted by the holy bishops 
to preach to the people. Thus in Laranda, Euelpis by Neon; and in Iconium, Paulinus by Celsus; and in 
Synada, Theodorus by Atticus, our blessed brethren. And probably this has been done in other places 
unknown to us.” 


He was honored in this manner while yet a young man, not only by his countrymen, but also by foreign 
bishops. 


19. But Demetrius sent for him by letter, and urged him through members and deacons of the church to 
return to Alexandria. So he returned and resumed his accustomed duties. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE EXTANT WORKS OF THE WRITERS OF THAT AGE 


1. There flourished many learned men in the Church at that time, whose letters to each other have been 
preserved and are easily accessible. They have been kept until our time in the library at AElia, which was 
established by Alexander, who at that time presided over that church. We have been able to gather from 
that library material for our present work. 


2. Among these Beryllus has left us, besides letters and treatises, various elegant works. He was bishop of 
Bostra in Arabia. Likewise also Hippolytus, who presided over another church, has left writings. 


3. There has reached us also a dialogue of Caius, a very learned man, which was held at Rome under 
Zephyrinus, with Proclus, who contended for the Phrygian heresy. In this he curbs the rashness and 
boldness of his opponents in setting forth new Scriptures. He mentions only thirteen epistles of the holy 
apostle, not counting that to the Hebrews with the others. And unto our day there are some among the 
Romans who do not consider this a work of the apostle. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE BISHOPS THAT WERE WELL KNOWN AT THAT TIME 


1. After Antoninus had reigned seven years and six months, Macrinus succeeded him. He held the 
government but a year, and was succeeded by another Antoninus. During his first year the Roman bishop, 
Zephyrinus, having held his office for eighteen years, died, and Callistus received the episcopate. 


2. He continued for five years, and was succeeded by Urbanus. After this, Alexander became Roman 
emperor, Antoninus having reigned but four years. At this time Philetus also succeeded Asclepiades in the 
church of Antioch. 


3. The mother of the emperor, Mammaea by name, was a most pious woman, if there ever was one, and of 
religious life. When the fame of Origen had extended everywhere and had come even to her ears, she 
desired greatly to see the man, and above all things to make trial of his celebrated understanding of 
divine things. 


4. Staying for a time in Antioch, she sent for him with a military escort. Having remained with her a while 
and shown her many things which were for the glory of the Lord and of the excellence of the divine 
teaching, he hastened back to his accustomed work. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE WORKS OF HIPPOLYTUS WHICH HAVE REACHED US 


1. At that time Hippolytus, besides many other treatises, wrote a work on the passover. He gives in this a 
chronological table, and presents a certain paschal canon of sixteen years, bringing the time down to the 
first year of the Emperor Alexander. 


2. Of his other writings the following have reached us: On the Hexaemeron, On the Works after the 
Hexaemeron, Against Marcion, On the Song of Songs, On Portions of Ezekiel, On the Passover, Against All 
the Heresies; and you can find many other works preserved by many. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


ORIGEN’S ZEAL AND HIS ELEVATION TO THE PRESBYTERATE 


1. At that time Origen began his commentaries on the Divine Scriptures, being urged thereto by Ambrose, 
who employed innumerable incentives, not only exhorting him by word, but also furnishing abundant 
means. 


2. For he dictated to more than seven amanuenses, who relieved each other at appointed times. And he 
employed no fewer copyists, besides girls who were skilled in elegant writing. For all these Ambrose 
furnished the necessary expense in abundance, manifesting himself an inexpressible earnestness in 
diligence and zeal for the divine oracles, by which he especially pressed him on to the preparation of his 
commentaries. 


3. While these things were in progress, Urbanus, who had been for eight years bishop of the Roman 
church, was succeeded by Pontianus, and Zebinus succeeded Philetus in Antioch. 


4. At this time Origen was sent to Greece on account of a pressing necessity in connection with 
ecclesiastical affairs, and went through Palestine, and was ordained as presbyter in Caesarea by the 
bishops of that country. The matters that were agitated concerning him on this account, and the decisions 
on these matters by those who presided over the churches, besides the other works concerning the divine 
word which he published while in his prime, demand a separate treatise. We have written of them to some 
extent in the second book of the Defense which we have composed in his behalf. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE COMMENTARIES WHICH HE PREPARED AT ALEXANDRIA 


1. It may be well to add that in the sixth book of his exposition of the Gospel of John he states that he 
prepared the first five while in Alexandria. Of his work on the entire Gospel only twenty-two volumes have 
come down to us. 


2. In the ninth of those on Genesis, of which there are twelve in all, he states that not only the preceding 
eight had been composed at Alexandria, but also those on the first twenty-five Psalms and on 
Lamentations. Of these last five volumes have reached us. 


3. In them he mentions also his books On the Resurrection, of which there are two. He wrote also the 
books De Principiis before leaving Alexandria; and the discourses entitled Stromata, ten in number, he 
composed in the same city during the reign of Alexander, as the notes by his own hand preceding the 
volumes indicate. 


CHAPTER XXV 
HIS REVIEW OF THE CANONICAL SCRIPTURES 


1. When expounding the first Psalm, he gives a catalogue of the sacred Scriptures of the Old Testament as 
follows: 


“Tt should be stated that the canonical books, as the Hebrews have handed them down, are twenty-two; 
corresponding with the number of their letters.” Farther on he says: 


2. “The twenty-two books of the Hebrews are the following: That which is called by us Genesis, but by the 
Hebrews, from the beginning of the book, Bresith, which means, In the beginning’; Exodus, Welesmoth, 
that is, These are the names’; Leviticus, Wikra, And he called; Numbers, Ammesphekodeim; Deuteronomy, 
Eleaddebareim, These are the words’; Jesus, the son of Nave, Josoue ben Noun; Judges and Ruth, among 
them in one book, Saphateim; the First and Second of Kings, among them one, Samouel, that is, The 
called of God’; the Third and Fourth of Kings in one, Wammelch David, that is, The kingdom of David’; of 
the Chronicles, the First and Second in one, Dabreiamein, that is, Records of days’; Esdras, First and 
Second in one, Ezra, that is, An assistant’; the book of Psalms, Spharthelleim; the Proverbs of Solomon, 
Meloth; Ecclesiastes, Koelth; the Song of Songs (not, as some suppose, Songs of Songs), Sir Hassirim; 
Isaiah, Jessia; Jeremiah, with Lamentations and the epistle in one, Jeremia; Daniel, Daniel; Ezekiel, 
Jezekiel; Job, Job; Esther, Esther. And besides these there are the Maccabees, which are entitled Sarbeth 
Sabanaiel.” He gives these in the above-mentioned work. 


3. In his first book on Matthew’s Gospel, maintaining the Canon of the Church, he testifies that he knows 
only four Gospels, writing as follows: 


4. “Among the four Gospels, which are the only indisputable ones in the Church of God under heaven, I 
have learned by tradition that the first was written by Matthew, who was once a publican, but afterwards 
an apostle of Jesus Christ, and it was prepared for the converts from Judaism, and published in the 
Hebrew language. 


5. The second is by Mark, who composed it according to the instructions of Peter, who in his Catholic 
epistle acknowledges him as a son, saying, The church that is at Babylon elected together with you, 
saluteth you, and so doth Marcus, my son.’ 


6. And the third by Luke, the Gospel commended by Paul, and composed for Gentile converts. Last of all 
that by John.” 


7. In the fifth book of his Expositions of John’s Gospel, he speaks thus concerning the epistles of the 
apostles: “But he who was made sufficient to be a minister of the New Testament, not of the letter, but of 
the Spirit,’ that is, Paul, who fully preached the Gospel from Jerusalem and round about even unto 
Illyricum,’ did not write to all the churches which he had instructed and to those to which he wrote he 
sent but few lines. 


8. And Peter, on whom the Church of Christ is built, against which the gates of hell shall not prevail,’ has 
left one acknowledged epistle; perhaps also a second, but this is doubtful. 


9. Why need we speak of him who reclined upon the bosom of Jesus, John, who has left us one Gospel, 
though he confessed that he might write so many that the world could not contain them? And he wrote 
also the Apocalypse, but was commanded to keep silence and not to write the words of the seven 
thunders. 


10. He has left also an epistle of very few lines; perhaps also a second and third; but not all consider them 
genuine, and together they do not contain hundred lines.” 


11. In addition he makes the following statements in regard to the Epistle to the Hebrews in his Homilies 
upon it: “That the verbal style of the epistle entitled To the Hebrews,’ is not rude like the language of the 
apostle, who acknowledged himself rude in speech’ that is, in expression; but that its diction is purer 
Greek, any one who has the power to discern differences of phraseology will acknowledge. 


12. Moreover, that the thoughts of the epistle are admirable, and not inferior to the acknowledged 
apostolic writings, any one who carefully examines the apostolic text will admit.’ 


13. Farther on he adds: “If I gave my opinion, I should say that the thoughts are those of the apostle, but 
the diction and phraseology are those of some one who remembered the apostolic teachings, and wrote 
down at his leisure what had been said by his teacher. Therefore if any church holds that this epistle is by 
Paul, let it be commended for this. For not without reason have the ancients handed it down as Paul’s. 


14. But who wrote the epistle, in truth, God knows. The statement of some who have gone before us is 
that Clement, bishop of the Romans, wrote the epistle, and of others that Luke, the author of the Gospel 
and the Acts, wrote it.” But let this suffice on these matters. 

CHAPTER XXVI 


HERACLAS BECOMES BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


It was in the tenth year of the above-mentioned reign that Origen removed from Alexandria to Caesarea, 
leaving the charge of the catechetical school in that city to Heraclas. Not long afterward Demetrius, 
bishop of the church of Alexandria, died, having held the office for forty-three full years, and Heraclas 
succeeded him. At this time Firmilianus, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, was conspicuous. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


HOW THE BISHOPS REGARDED ORIGEN 


He was so earnestly affected toward Origen, that he urged him to come to that country for the benefit of 
the churches, and moreover he visited him in Judea, remaining with him for some time, for the sake of 
improvement in divine things. And Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, and Theoctistus, bishop of Caesarea, 
attended on him constantly, as their only teacher, and allowed him to expound the Divine Scriptures, and 
to perform the other duties pertaining to ecclesiastical discourse. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE PERSECUTION UNDER MAXIMINUS 


The Roman emperor, Alexander, having finished his reign in thirteen years, was succeeded by Maximinus 


Caesar. On account of his hatred toward the household of Alexander, which contained many believers, he 
began a persecution, commanding that only the rulers of the churches should be put to death, as 
responsible for the Gospel teaching. Thereupon Origen composed his work On Martyrdom, and dedicated 
it to Ambrose and Protoctetus, a presbyter of the parish of Caesarea, because in the persecution there had 
come upon them both unusual hardships, in which it is reported that they were eminent in confession 
during the reign of Maximinus, which lasted but three years. Origen has noted this as the time of the 
persecution in the twenty-second book of his Commentaries on John, and in several epistles. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


FABIANUS, WHO WAS WONDERFULLY DESIGNATED BISHOP OF ROME BY GOD 


1. Gordianus succeeded Maximinus as Roman emperor; and Pontianus, who had been bishop of the 
church at Rome for six years, was succeeded by Anteros. After he had held the office for a month, 
Fabianus succeeded him. 


2. They say that Fabianus having come, after the death of Anteros, with others from the country, was 
staying at Rome, and that while there he was chosen to the office through a most wonderful manifestation 
of divine and heavenly grace. 


3. For when all the brethren had assembled to select by vote him who should succeed to the episcopate of 
the church, several renowned and honorable men were in the minds of many, but Fabianus, although 
present, was in the mind of none. But they relate that suddenly a dove flying down lighted on his head, 
resembling the descent of the Holy Spirit on the Saviour in the form of a dove. 


4. Thereupon all the people, as if moved by one Divine Spirit, with all eagerness and unanimity cried out 
that he was worthy, and without delay they took him and placed him upon the episcopal seat. 


5. About that time Zebinus, bishop of Antioch died, and Babylas succeeded him. And in Alexandria 
Heraclas, having received the episcopal office after Demetrius, was succeeded in the charge of the 
catechetical school by Dionysius, who had also been one of Origen’s pupils. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE PUPILS OF ORIGEN 


While Origen was carrying on his customary duties in Caesarea, many pupils came to him not only from 
the vicinity, but also from other countries. Among these Theodorus, the same that was distinguished 
among the bishops of our day under the name of Gregory, and his brother Athenodorus, we know to have 
been especially celebrated. Finding them deeply interested in Greek and Roman learning, he infused into 
them a love of philosophy, and led them to exchange their old zeal for the study of divinity. Remaining with 
him five years, they made such progress in divine things, that although they were still young, both of them 
were honored with a bishopric in the churches of Pontus. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
AFRICANUS 


1. At this time also Africanus, the writer of the books entitled Cesti, was well known. There is extant an 
epistle of his to Origen, expressing doubts of the story of Susannah in Daniel, as being spurious and 
fictitious. Origen answered this very fully. 


2. Other works of the same Africanus which have reached us are his five books on Chronology, a work 
accurately and laboriously prepared. He says in this that he went to Alexandria on account of the great 
fame of Heraclas, who excelled especially in philosophic studies and other Greek learning, and whose 
appointment to the bishopric of the church there we have already mentioned. 


3. There is extant also another epistle from the same Africanus to Aristides on the supposed discrepancy 
between Matthew and Luke in the Genealogies of Christ. In this he shows clearly the agreement of the 
evangelists, from an account which had come down to him, which we have already given in its proper 
place in the first book of this work. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THE COMMENTARIES WHICH ORIGEN COMPOSED IN CAESAREA IN PALESTINE 


1. About this time Origen prepared his Commentaries on Isaiah and on Ezekiel. Of the former there have 
come down to us thirty books, as far as the third part of Isaiah, to the vision of the beasts in the desert; on 
Ezekiel twenty-five books, which are all that he wrote on the whole prophet. 


2. Being at that time in Athens, he finished his work on Ezekiel and commenced his Commentaries on the 
Song of Songs, which he carried forward to the fifth book. After his return to Caesarea, he completed 
these also, ten books in number. 


3. But why should we give in this history an accurate catalogue of the man’s works, which would require a 
separate treatise? we have furnished this also in our narrative of the life of Pamphilus, a holy martyr of 
our own time. After showing how great the diligence of Pamphilus was in divine things, we give in thata 
catalogue of the library which he collected of the works of Origen and of other ecclesiastical writers. 
Whoever desires may learn readily from this which of Origen’s works have reached us. But we must 
proceed now with our history. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE ERROR OF BERYLLUS 


1. Beryllus, whom we mentioned recently as bishop of Bostra in Arabia, turned aside from the 
ecclesiastical standard and attempted to introduce ideas foreign to the faith. He dared to assert that our 
Saviour and Lord did not pre-exist in a distinct form of being of his own before his abode among men, and 
that he does not possess a divinity of his own, but only that of the Father dwelling in him. 


2. Many bishops carried on investigations and discussions with him on this matter, and Origen having 
been invited with the others, went down at first for a conference with him to ascertain his real opinion. 
But when he understood his views, and perceived that they were erroneous, having persuaded him by 
argument, and convinced him by demonstration, he brought him back to the true doctrine, and restored 
him to his former sound opinion. 


3. There are still extant writings of Beryllus and of the synod held on his account, which contain the 
questions put to him by Origen, and the discussions which were carried on in his parish, as well as all the 
things done at that time. 


4. The elder brethren among us have handed down many other facts respecting Origen which I think 
proper to omit, as not pertaining to this work. But whatever it has seemed necessary to record about him 
can be found in the Apology in his behalf written by us and Pamphilus, the holy martyr of our day. We 
prepared this carefully and did the work jointly on account of faultfinders. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


PHILIP CAESAR 


Gordianus had been Roman emperor for six years when Philip, with his son Philip, succeeded him. It is 
reported that he, being a Christian, desired, on the day of the last paschal vigil, to share with the 
multitude in the prayers of the Church, but that he was not permitted to enter, by him who then presided, 
until he had made confession and had numbered himself among those who were reckoned as 
transgressors and who occupied the place of penance. For if he had not done this, he would never have 
been received by him, on account of the many crimes which he had committed. It is said that he obeyed 
readily, manifesting in his conduct a genuine and pious fear of God. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
DIONYSIUS SUCCEEDS HERACLAS IN THE EPISCOPATE 


In the third year of this emperor, Heraclas died, having held his office for sixteen years, and Dionysius 
received the episcopate of the churches of Alexandria. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
OTHER WORKS OF ORIGEN 


1. At this time, as the faith extended and our doctrine was proclaimed boldly before all, Origen, being, as 
they say, over sixty years old, and having gained great facility by his long practice, very properly 
permitted his public discourses to be taken down by stenographers, a thing which he had never before 
allowed. 


2. He also at this time composed a work of eight books in answer to that entitled True Discourse, which 
had been written against us by Celsus the Epicurean, and the twenty-five books on the Gospel of Matthew, 
besides those on the Twelve Prophets, of which we have found only twenty-five. 


3. There is extant also an epistle of his to the Emperor Philip, and another to Severa his wife, with several 
others to different persons. We have arranged in distinct books to the number of one hundred, so that 


they might be no longer scattered, as many of these as we have been able to collect, which have been 
preserved here and there by different persons. 


4. He wrote also to Fabianus, bishop of Rome, and to many other rulers of the churches concerning his 
orthodoxy. You have examples of these in the eighth book of the Apology which we have written in his 
behalf. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE DISSENSION OF THE ARABIANS 


About the same time others arose in Arabia, putting forward a doctrine foreign to the truth. They said that 
during the present time the human soul dies and perishes with the body, but that at the time of the 
resurrection they will be renewed together. And at that time also a synod of considerable size assembled, 
and Origen, being again invited thither, spoke publicly on the question with such effect that the opinions 
of those who had formerly fallen were changed. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THE HERESY OF THE ELKESITES 


Another error also arose at this time, called the heresy of the Elkesites, which was extinguished in the 
very beginning. Origen speaks of it in this manner in a public homily on the eighty-second Psalm: 


“A certain man came just now, puffed up greatly with his own ability, proclaiming that godless and impious 
opinion which has appeared lately in the churches, styled of the Elkesites.’ I will show you what evil 
things that opinion teaches, that you may not be carried away by it. It rejects certain parts of every 
scripture. Again it uses portions of the Old Testament and the Gospel, but rejects the apostle altogether. It 
says that to deny Christ is an indifferent matter, and that he who understands will, under necessity, deny 
with his mouth, but not in his heart. They produce a certain book which they say fell from heaven. They 
hold that whoever hears and believes this shall receive remission of sins, another remission than that 
which Jesus Christ has given.” Such is the account of these persons. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


THE PERSECUTION UNDER DECIUS, AND THE SUFFERINGS OF ORIGEN 


1. After a reign of seven years Philip was succeeded by Decius. On account of his hatred of Philip, he 
commenced a persecution of the churches, in which Fabianus suffered martyrdom at Rome, and Cornelius 
succeeded him in the episcopate. 


2. In Palestine, Alexander, bishop of the church of Jerusalem, was brought again on Christ’s account 
before the governor’s judgment seat in Caesarea, and having acquitted himself nobly in a second 
confession was cast into prison, crowned with the hoary locks of venerable age. 


3. And after his honorable and illustrious confession at the tribunal of the governor, he fell asleep in 
prison, and Mazabanes became his successor in the bishopric of Jerusalem. 


4. Babylas in Antioch, having like Alexander passed away in prison after his confession, was succeeded by 
Fabius in the episcopate of that church. 


5. But how many and how great things came upon Origen in the persecution, and what was their final 
result,—as the demon of evil marshaled all his forces, and fought against the man with his utmost craft 
and power, assaulting him beyond all others against whom he contended at that time,—and what and how 
many things he endured for the word of Christ, bonds and bodily tortures and torments under the iron 
collar and in the dungeon; and how for many days with his feet stretched four spaces in the stocks he bore 
patiently the threats of fire and whatever other things were inflicted by his enemies; and how his 
sufferings terminated, as his judge strove eagerly with all his might not to end his life; and what words he 
left after these things, full of comfort to those needing aid, a great many of his epistles show with truth 
and accuracy. 


CHAPTER XL 


THE EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED TO DIONYSIUS 

1. I shall quote from the epistle of Dionysius to Germanus an account of what befell the former. Speaking 
of himself, he writes as follows: “I speak before God, and he knows that I do not lie. I did not flee on my 
own impulse nor without divine direction. 


2. But even before this, at the very hour when the Decian persecution was commanded, Sabinus sent a 
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frumentarius to search for me, and I remained at home four days awaiting his arrival. 


3. But he went about examining all places,—roads, rivers, and fields,—where he thought I might be 
concealed or on the way. But he was smitten with blindness, and did not find the house, for he did not 
suppose, that being pursued, I would remain at home. And after the fourth day God commanded me to 
depart, and made a way for me in a wonderful manner; and I and my attendants and many of the brethren 
went away together. And that this occurred through the providence of God was made manifest by what 
followed, in which perhaps we were useful to some.” 


4. Farther on he relates in this manner what happened to him after his flight: 


“For about sunset, having been seized with those that were with me, I was taken by the soldiers to 
Taposiris, but in the providence of God, Timothy was not present and was not captured. But coming later, 
he found the house deserted and guarded by soldiers, and ourselves reduced to slavery.” 


5. After a little he says: 


“And what was the manner of his admirable management? for the truth shall be told. One of the country 
people met Timothy fleeing and disturbed, and inquired the cause of his haste. And he told him the truth. 


6. And when the man heard it (he was on his way to a marriage feast, for it was customary to spend the 
entire night in such gatherings), he entered and announced it to those at the table. And they, as ifona 
preconcerted signal, arose with one impulse, and rushed out quickly and came and burst in upon us witha 
shout. Immediately the soldiers who were guarding us fled, and they came to us lying as we were upon 
the bare couches. 


7. But I, God knows, thought at first that they were robbers who had come for spoil and plunder. So I 
remained upon the bed on which I was, clothed only in a linen garment, and offered them the rest of my 
clothing which was lying beside me. But they directed me to rise and come away quickly. 


8. Then I understood why they were come, and I cried out, beseeching and entreating them to depart and 
leave us alone. And I requested them, if they desired to benefit me in any way, to anticipate those who 
were carrying me off, and cut off my head themselves. And when I had cried out in this manner, as my 
companions and partners in everything know, they raised me by force. But I threw myself on my back on 
the ground; and they seized me by the hands and feet and dragged me away. 


9. And the witnesses of all these occurrences followed: Gaius, Faustus, Peter, and Paul. But they who had 
seized me carried me out of the village hastily, and placing me on an ass without a saddle, bore me away.” 


Dionysius relates these things respecting himself. 


CHAPTER XLI 
THE MARTYRS IN ALEXANDRIA 


1. The same writer, in an epistle to Fabius, bishop of Antioch, relates as follows the sufferings of the 
martyrs in Alexandria under Decius: 


“The persecution among us did not begin with the royal decree, but preceded it an entire year. The 
prophet and author of evils to this city, whoever he was, previously moved and aroused against us the 
masses of the heathen, rekindling among them the superstition of their country. 


2. And being thus excited by him and finding full opportunity for any wickedness, they considered this the 
only pious service of their demons, that they should slay us. 


3. “They seized first an old man named Metras, and commanded him to utter impious words. But as he 
would not obey, they beat him with clubs, and tore his face and eyes with sharp sticks, and dragged him 
out of the city and stoned him. 


4. Then they carried to their idol temple a faithful woman, named Quinta, that they might force her to 
worship. And as she turned away in detestation, they bound her feet and dragged her through the entire 
city over the stone-paved streets, and dashed her against the millstones, and at the same time scourged 
her; then, taking her to the same place, they stoned her to death. 


5. Then all with one impulse rushed to the homes of the pious, and they dragged forth whomsoever any 
one knew as a neighbor, and despoiled and plundered them. They took for themselves the more valuable 
property; but the poorer articles and those made of wood they scattered about and burned in the streets, 
so that the city appeared as if taken by an enemy. 


6. But the brethren withdrew and went away, and took joyfully the spoiling of their goods,’ like those to 
whom Paul bore witness. I know of no one unless possibly some one who fell into their hands, who, up to 


this time, denied the Lord. 


7. Then they seized also that most admirable virgin, Apollonia, an old woman, and, smiting her on the 
jaws, broke out all her teeth. And they made a fire outside the city and threatened to burn her alive if she 
would not join with them in their impious cries. And she, supplicating a little, was released, when she 
leaped eagerly into the fire and was consumed. 


8. Then they seized Serapion in his own house, and tortured him with harsh cruelties, and having broken 
all his limbs, they threw him headlong from an upper story. And there was no street, nor public road, nor 
lane open to us, by night or day; for always and everywhere, all of them cried out that if any one would 
not repeat their impious words, he should immediately be dragged away and burned. 


9. And matters continued thus for a considerable time. But a sedition and civil war came upon the 
wretched people and turned their cruelty toward us against one another. So we breathed for a little while 
as they ceased from their rage against us. But presently the change from that milder reign was announced 
to us, and great fear of what was threatened seized us. 


10. For the decree arrived, almost like unto that most terrible time foretold by our Lord, which if it were 
possible would offend even the elect. 


11. All truly were affrighted. And many of the more eminent in their fear came forward immediately; 
others who were in the public service were drawn on by their official duties; others were urged on by 
their acquaintances. And as their names were called they approached the impure and impious sacrifices. 
Some of them were pale and trembled as if they were not about to sacrifice, but to be themselves 
sacrifices and offerings to the idols; so that they were jeered at by the multitude who stood around, as it 
was plain to every one that they were afraid either to die or to sacrifice. 


12. But some advanced to the altars more readily, declaring boldly that they had never been Christians. Of 
these the prediction of our Lord is most true that they shall hardly’ be saved. Of the rest some followed 
the one, others the other of these classes, some fled and some were seized. 


13. And of the latter some continued faithful until bonds and imprisonment, and some who had even been 
imprisoned for many days yet abjured the faith before they were brought to trial. Others having for a time 
endured great tortures finally retracted. 


14. But the firm and blessed pillars of the Lord being strengthened by him, and having received vigor and 
might suitable and appropriate to the strong faith which they possessed, became admirable witnesses of 
his kingdom. 


15. The first of these was Julian, a man who suffered so much with the gout that he was unable to stand or 
walk. They brought him forward with two others who carried him. One of these immediately denied. But 
the other, whose name was Cronion, and whose surname was Eunus, and the old man Julian himself, both 
of them having confessed the Lord, were carried on camels through the entire city, which, as you know, is 
a very large one, and in this elevated position were beaten and finally burned in a fierce fire, surrounded 
by all the populace. 


16. But a soldier, named Besas, who stood by them as they were led away rebuked those who insulted 
them. And they cried out against him, and this most manly warrior of God was arraigned, and having done 
nobly in the great contest for piety, was beheaded. 


17. A certain other one, a Libyan by birth, but in name and blessedness a true Macar, was strongly urged 
by the judge to recant; but as he would not yield he was burned alive. After them Epimachus and 
Alexander, having remained in bonds for a long time, and endured countless agonies from scrapers and 
scourges, were also consumed in a fierce fire. 


18. And with them there were four women. Ammonarium, a holy virgin, the judge tortured relentlessly 
and excessively, because she declared from the first that she would utter none of those things which he 
commanded; and having kept her promise truly, she was dragged away. The others were Mercuria, a very 
remarkable old woman, and Dionysia, the mother of many children, who did not love her own children 
above the Lord. As the governor was ashamed of torturing thus ineffectually, and being always defeated 
by women, they were put to death by the sword, without the trial of tortures. For the champion, 
Ammonarium, endured these in behalf of all. 


19. The Egyptians, Heron and Ater and Isidorus, and with them Dioscorus, a boy about fifteen years old, 
were delivered up. At first the judge attempted to deceive the lad by fair words, as if he could be brought 
over easily, and then to force him by tortures, as one who would readily yield. But Dioscorus was neither 
persuaded nor constrained. 


20. As the others remained firm, he scourged them cruelly and then delivered them to the fire. But 
admiring the manner in which Dioscorus had distinguished himself publicly, and his wise answers to his 
persuasions, he dismissed him, saying that on account of his youth he would give him time for repentance. 


And this most godly Dioscorus is among us now, awaiting a longer conflict and more severe contest. 


21. But a certain Nemesion, who also was an Egyptian, was accused as an associate of robbers; but when 
he had cleared himself before the centurion of this charge most foreign to the truth, he was informed 
against as a Christian, and taken in bonds before the governor. And the most unrighteous magistrate 
inflicted on him tortures and scourgings double those which he executed on the robbers, and then burned 
him between the robbers, thus honoring the blessed man by the likeness to Christ. 


22. A band of soldiers, Ammon and Zeno and Ptolemy and Ingenes, and with them an old man, Theophilus, 
were standing close together before the tribunal. And as a certain person who was being tried as a 
Christian, seemed inclined to deny, they standing by gnashed their teeth, and made signs with their faces 
and stretched out their hands, and gestured with their bodies. And when the attention of all was turned to 
them, before any one else could seize them, they rushed up to the tribunal saying that they were 
Christians, so that the governor and his council were affrighted. And those who were on trial appeared 
most courageous in prospect of their sufferings, while their judges trembled. And they went exultingly 
from the tribunal rejoicing in their testimony; God himself having caused them to triumph gloriously.” 


CHAPTER XLII 
OTHERS OF WHOM DIONYSIUS GIVES AN ACCOUNT 


1. “Many others, in cities and villages, were torn asunder by the heathen, of whom I will mention one as 
an illustration. Ischyrion was employed as a steward by one of the rulers. His employer commanded him 
to sacrifice, and on his refusal insulted him, and as he remained firm, abused him. And as he still held out 
he seized a long staff and thrust it through his bowels and slew him. 


2. “Why need I speak of the multitude that wandered in the deserts and mountains, and perished by 
hunger, and thirst, and cold, and sickness, and robbers, and wild beasts? Those of them who survived are 
witnesses of their election and victory. 


3. But I will relate one occurrence as an example. Chaeremon, who was very old, was bishop of the city 
called Nilus. He fled with his wife to the Arabian mountain and did not return. And though the brethren 
searched diligently they could not find either them or their bodies. 


4. And many who fled to the same Arabian mountain were carried into slavery by the barbarian Saracens. 
Some of them were ransomed with difficulty and at a large price; others have not been to the present 
time. I have related these things, my brother, not without an object, but that you may understand how 
many and great distresses came upon us. Those indeed will understand them the best who have had the 
largest experience of them.” 


5. A little further on he adds: “These divine martyrs among us, who now are seated with Christ, and are 
sharers in his kingdom, partakers of his judgment and judges with him, received some of the brethren 
who had fallen away and become chargeable with the guilt of sacrificing. When they perceived that their 
conversion and repentance were sufficient to be acceptable with him who by no means desires the death 
of the sinner, but his repentance, having proved them they received them back and brought them 
together, and met with them and had fellowship with them in prayers and feasts. 


6. What counsel then, brethren, do you give us concerning such persons? What should we do? Shall we 
have the same judgment and rule as theirs, and observe their decision and charity, and show mercy to 
those whom they pitied? Or, shall we declare their decision unrighteous, and set ourselves as judges of 
their opinion, and grieve mercy and overturn order?” These words Dionysius very properly added when 
making mention of those who had been weak in the time of persecution. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
NOVATUS, HIS MANNER OF LIFE AND HIS HERESY 


1. After this, Novatus, a presbyter of the church at Rome, being lifted up with arrogance against these 
persons, as if there was no longer for them a hope of salvation, not even if they should do all things 
pertaining to a genuine and pure conversion, became leader of the heresy of those who, in the pride of 
their imagination, call themselves Cathari. 


2. There upon a very large synod assembled at Rome, of bishops in number sixty, and a great many more 
presbyters and deacons; while the pastors of the remaining provinces deliberated in their places privately 
concerning what ought to be done. A decree was confirmed by all, that Novatus and those who joined with 
him, and those who adopted his brother-hating and inhuman opinion, should be considered by the church 
as strangers; but that they should heal such of the brethren as had fallen into misfortune, and should 
minister to them with the medicines of repentance. 


3. There have reached us epistles of Cornelius, bishop of Rome, to Fabius, of the church at Antioch, which 


show what was done at the synod at Rome, and what seemed best to all those in Italy and Africa and the 
regions thereabout. Also other epistles, written in the Latin language, of Cyprian and those with him in 
Africa, which show that they agreed as to the necessity of succoring those who had been tempted, and of 
cutting off from the Catholic Church the leader of the heresy and all that joined with him. 


4. Another epistle of Cornelius, concerning the resolutions of the synod, is attached to these; and yet 
others, on the conduct of Novatus, from which it is proper for us to make selections, that any one who 
sees this work may know about him. 


5. Cornelius informs Fabius what sort of a man Novatus was, in the following words: 


“But that you may know that a long time ago this remarkable man desired the episcopate, but kept this 
ambitious desire to himself and concealed it,—using as a cloak for his rebellion those confessors who had 
adhered to him from the beginning,—I desire to speak. 


6. Maximus, one of our presbyters, and Urbanus, who twice gained the highest honor by confession, with 
Sidonius, and Celerinus, a man who by the grace of God most heroically endured all kinds of torture, and 
by the strength of his faith overcame the weakness of the flesh, and mightily conquered the adversary,— 
these men found him out and detected his craft and duplicity, his perjuries and falsehoods, his 
unsociability and cruel friendship. And they returned to the holy church and proclaimed in the presence of 
many, both bishops and presbyters and a large number of the laity, all his craft and wickedness, which for 
a long time he had concealed. And this they did with lamentations and repentance, because through the 
persuasions of the crafty and malicious beast they had left the church for the time.” A little farther on he 
says: 


7. “How remarkable, beloved brother, the change and transformation which we have seen take place in 
him in a short time. For this most illustrious man, who bound himself with terrible oaths in nowise to seek 
the bishopric, suddenly appears a bishop as if thrown among us by some machine. 


8. For this dogmatist, this defender of the doctrine of the Church, attempting to grasp and seize the 
episcopate, which had not been given him from above, chose two of his companions who had given up 
their own salvation. And he sent them to a small and insignificant corner of Italy, that there by some 
counterfeit argument he might deceive three bishops, who were rustic and very simple men. And they 
asserted positively and strongly that it was necessary that they should come quickly to Rome, in order 
that all the dissension which had arisen there might be appeased through their mediation, jointly with 
other bishops. 


9. When they had come, being, as we have stated, very simple in the craft and artifice of the wicked, they 
were shut up with certain selected men like himself. And by the tenth hour, when they had become drunk 
and sick, he compelled them by force to confer on him the episcopate through a counterfeit and vain 
imposition of hands. Because it had not come to him, he avenged himself by craft and treachery. 


10. One of these bishops shortly after came back to the church, lamenting and confessing his 
transgression. And we communed with him as with a layman, all the people present interceding for him. 
And we ordained successors of the other bishops, and sent them to the places where they were. 


11. This avenger of the Gospel then did not know that there should be one bishop in a catholic church; yet 
he was not ignorant (for how could he be?) that in it there were forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, seven 
sub-deacons, forty-two acolyths, fifty-two exorcists, readers, and janitors, and over fifteen hundred 
widows and persons in distress, all of whom the grace and kindness of the Master nourish. 


12. But not even this great multitude, so necessary in the church, nor those who, through God’s 
providence, were rich and full, together with the very many, even innumerable people, could turn him 
from such desperation and presumption and recall him to the Church.” 


13. Again, farther on, he adds these words: “Permit us to say further: On account of what works or 
conduct had he the assurance to contend for the episcopate? Was it that he had been brought up in the 
Church from the beginning, and had endured many conflicts in her behalf, and had passed through many 
and great dangers for religion? Truly this is not the fact. 


14. But Satan, who entered and dwelt in him for a long time, became the occasion of his believing. Being 
delivered by the exorcists, he fell into a severe sickness; and as he seemed about to die, he received 
baptism by affusion, on the bed where he lay; if indeed we can say that such a one did receive it. 


15. And when he was healed of his sickness he did not receive the other things which it is necessary to 
have according to the canon of the Church, even the being sealed by the bishop. And as he did not receive 
this, how could he receive the Holy Spirit?” 

16. Shortly after he says again: 


“In the time of persecution, through cowardice and love of life, he denied that he was a presbyter. For 


when he was requested and entreated by the deacons to come out of the chamber in which he had 
imprisoned himself and give aid to the brethren as far as was lawful and possible for a presbyter to assist 
those of the brethren who were in danger and needed help, he paid so little respect to the entreaties of 
the deacons that he went away and departed in anger. For he said that he no longer desired to be a 
presbyter, as he was an admirer of another philosophy.” 


17. Passing by a few things, he adds the following: 


“For this illustrious man forsook the Church of God, in which, when he believed, he was judged worthy of 
the presbyterate through the favor of the bishop who ordained him to the presbyterial office. This had 
been resisted by all the clergy and many of the laity; because it was unlawful that one who had been 
affused on his bed on account of sickness as he had been should enter into any clerical office; but the 
bishop requested that he might be permitted to ordain this one only.” 


18. He adds to these yet another, the worst of all the man’s offenses, as follows: 


“For when he has made the offerings, and distributed a part to each man, as he gives it he compels the 
wretched man to swear in place of the blessing. Holding his hands in both of his own, he will not release 
him until he has sworn in this manner (for I will give his own words): 


Swear to me by the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ that you will never forsake me and turn to 
Cornelius.’ 


19. And the unhappy man does not taste until he has called down imprecations on himself; and instead of 
saying Amen, as he takes the bread, he says, I will never return to Cornelius.” Farther on he says again: 


20. “But know that he has now been made bare and desolate; as the brethren leave him every day and 
return to the church. Moses also, the blessed martyr, who lately suffered among us a glorious and 
admirable martyrdom, while he was yet alive, beholding his boldness and folly, refused to commune with 
him and with the five presbyters who with him had separated themselves from the church.” 


21. At the close of his letter he gives a list of the bishops who had come to Rome and condemned the 
silliness of Novatus, with their names and the parish over which each of them presided. 


22. He mentions also those who did not come to Rome, but who expressed by letters their agreement with 
the vote of these bishops, giving their names and the cities from which they severally sent them.” 
Cornelius wrote these things to Fabius, bishop of Antioch. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
DIONYSIUS’ ACCOUNT OF SERAPION 


1. To this same Fabius, who seemed to lean somewhat toward this schism, Dionysius of Alexandria also 
wrote an epistle. He writes in this many other things concerning repentance, and relates the conflicts of 
those who had lately suffered martyrdom at Alexandria. After the other account he mentions a certain 
wonderful fact, which deserves a place in this work. It is as follows: 


2. “I will give thee this one example which occurred among us. There was with us a certain Serapion, an 
aged believer who had lived for a long time blamelessly, but had fallen in the trial. He besought often, but 
no one gave heed to him, because he had sacrificed. But he became sick, and for three successive days 
continued speechless and senseless. 


3. Having recovered somewhat on the fourth day he sent for his daughter’s son, and said, How long do 
you detain me, my child? I beseech you, make haste, and absolve me speedily. Call one of the presbyters 
to me. And when he had said this, he became again speechless. And the boy ran to the presbyter. But it 
was night and he was sick, and therefore unable to come. 


4. But as I had commanded that persons at the point of death, if they requested it, and especially if they 
had asked for it previously, should receive remission, that they might depart with a good hope, he gave 
the boy a small portion of the eucharist, telling him to soak it and let the drops fall into the old man’s 
mouth. 


5. The boy returned with it, and as he drew near, before he entered, Serapion again arousing, said, Thou 
art come, my child, and the presbyter could not come; but do quickly what he directed, and let me depart.’ 
Then the boy soaked it and dropped it into his mouth. And when he had swallowed a little, immediately he 
gave up the ghost. 


6. Is it not evident that he was preserved and his life continued till he was absolved, and, his sin having 
been blotted out, he could be acknowledged for the many good deeds which he had done?” 


Dionysius relates these things. 


CHAPTER XLV 
AN EPISTLE OF DIONYSIUS TO NOVATUS 


1. But let us see how the same man addressed Novatus when he was disturbing the Roman brotherhood. 
As he pretended that some of the brethren were the occasion of his apostasy and schism, as if he had 
been forced by them to proceed as he had, observe the manner in which he writes to him: 


2. “Dionysius to his brother Novatus, greeting. If, as thou sayest, thou hast been led on unwillingly, thou 
wilt prove this if thou retirest willingly. For it were better to suffer everything, rather than divide the 
Church of God. Even martyrdom for the sake of preventing division would not be less glorious than for 
refusing to worship idols. Nay, to me it seems greater. For in the one case a man suffers martyrdom for 
the sake of his own soul; in the other case in behalf of the entire Church. And now if thou canst persuade 
or induce the brethren to come to unanimity, thy righteousness will be greater than thine error, and this 
will not be counted, but that will be praised. But if thou canst not prevail with the disobedient, at least 
save thine own soul. I pray that thou mayst fare well, maintaining peace in the Lord.” This he wrote to 
Novatus. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


OTHER EPISTLES OF DIONYSIUS 


1. He wrote also an epistle to the brethren in Egypt on Repentance. In this he sets forth what seemed 
proper to him in regard to those who had fallen, and he describes the classes of transgressions. 


2. There is extant also a private letter on Repentance, which he wrote to Conon, bishop of the parish of 
Hermopolis, and another of an admonitory character, to his flock at Alexandria. Among them also is the 
one written to Origen on Martyrdom and to the brethren at Laodicea, of whom Thelymidres was bishop. 
He likewise sent one on Repentance to the brethren in Armenia, of whom Merozanes was bishop. 


3. Besides all these, he wrote to Cornelius of Rome, when he had received from him an epistle against 
Novatus. He states in this that he had been invited by Helenus, bishop of Tarsus, in Cilicia, and the others 
who were with him, Firmilianus, bishop in Cappadocia, and Theoctistus, of Palestine, to meet them at the 
synod in Antioch, where some persons were endeavoring to establish the schism of Novatus. 


4. Besides this he writes that he had been informed that Fabius had fallen asleep, and that Demetrianus 
had been appointed his successor in the episcopate of Antioch. He writes also in these words concerning 
the bishop of Jerusalem: “For the blessed Alexander having been confined in prison, passed away happily.” 


5. In addition to this there is extant also a certain other diaconal epistle of Dionysius, sent to those in 
Rome through Hippolytus. And he wrote another to them on Peace, and likewise on Repentance; and yet 
another to the confessors there who still held to the opinion of Novatus. He sent two more to the same 
persons after they had returned to the Church. And he communicated with many others by letters, which 
he has left behind him as a benefit in various ways to those who now diligently study his writings. 


Book VII 


INTRODUCTION. 


In this seventh book of the Church History, the great bishop of Alexandria, Dionysius, shall again assist us 
by his own words; relating the several affairs of his time in the epistles which he has left. I will begin with 
them. 


CHAPTER I 
THE WICKEDNESS OF DECIUS AND GALLUS 


When Decius had reigned not quite two years, he was slain with his children, and Gallus succeeded him. 
At this time Origen died, being sixty-nine years of age. Dionysius, writing to Hermammon, speaks as 
follows of Gallus: 


“Gallus neither recognized the wickedness of Decius, nor considered what had destroyed him; but 
stumbled on the same stone, though it lay before his eyes. For when his reign was prosperous and affairs 
were proceeding according to his mind, he attacked the holy men who were interceding with God for his 
peace and welfare. Therefore with them he persecuted also their prayers in his behalf.” So much 
concerning him. 


CHAPTER II 
THE BISHOPS OF ROME IN THOSE TIMES 


Cornelius, having held the episcopate in the city of Rome about three years, was succeeded by Lucius. He 
died in less than eight months, and transmitted his office to Stephen. Dionysius wrote to him the first of 
his letters on baptism, as no small controversy had arisen as to whether those who had turned from any 
heresy should be purified by baptism. For the ancient custom prevailed in regard to such, that they should 
receive only the laying on of hands with prayers. 


CHAPTER III 


CYPRIAN, AND THE BISHOPS WITH HIM, FIRST TAUGHT THAT IT WAS NECESSARY TO PURIFY BY BAPTISM THOSE 
CONVERTED FROM HERESY 


First of all, Cyprian, pastor of the parish of Carthage, maintained that they should not be received except 
they had been purified from their error by baptism. But Stephen considering it unnecessary to add any 
innovation contrary to the tradition which had been held from the beginning, was very indignant at this. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE EPISTLES WHICH DIONYSIUS WROTE ON THIS SUBJECT 


Dionysius, therefore, having communicated with him extensively on this question by letter, finally showed 
him that since the persecution had abated, the churches everywhere had rejected the novelty of Novatus, 
and were at peace among themselves. He writes as follows: 


CHAPTER V 
THE PEACE FOLLOWING THE PERSECUTION 


1. “But know now, my brethren, that all the churches throughout the East and beyond, which formerly 
were divided, have become united. And all the bishops everywhere are of one mind, and rejoice greatly in 
the peace which has come beyond expectation. Thus Demetrianus in Antioch, Theoctistus in Caesarea, 
Mazabanes in AElia, Marinus in Tyre (Alexander having fallen asleep), Heliodorus in Laodicea 
(Thelymidres being dead), Helenus in Tarsus, and all the churches of Cilicia, Firmilianus, and all 
Cappadocia. I have named only the more illustrious bishops, that I may not make my epistle too long and 
my words too burdensome. 


2. And all Syria, and Arabia to which you send help when needed, and whither you have just written, 
Mesopotamia, Pontus, Bithynia, and in short all everywhere are rejoicing and glorifying God for the 


unanimity and brotherly love.” Thus far Dionysius. 


3. But Stephen, having filled his office two years, was succeeded by Xystus. Dionysius wrote him a second 
epistle on baptism, in which he shows him at the same time the opinion and judgment of Stephen and the 
other bishops, and speaks in this manner of Stephen: 


4. “He therefore had written previously concerning Helenus and Firmilianus, and all those in Cilicia and 
Cappadocia and Galatia and the neighboring nations, saying that he would not commune with them for 
this same cause; namely, that they re-baptized heretics. But consider the importance of the matter. 


5. For truly in the largest synods of the bishops, as I learn, decrees have been passed on this subject, that 
those coming over from heresies should be instructed, and then should be washed and cleansed from the 
filth of the old and impure leaven. And I wrote entreating him concerning all these things.” Further on he 
says: 


6. “I wrote also, at first in few words, recently in many, to our beloved fellow-presbyters, Dionysius and 
Philemon, who formerly had held the same opinion as Stephen, and had written to me on the same 
matters.” So much in regard to the above-mentioned controversy. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE HERESY OF SABELLIUS 


He refers also in the same letter to the heretical teachings of Sabellius, which were in his time becoming 
prominent, and says: 


“For concerning the doctrine now agitated in Ptolemais of Pentapolis,—which is impious and marked by 
great blasphemy against the Almighty God, the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, and contains much 
unbelief respecting his Only Begotten Son and the first-born of every creature, the Word which became 
man, and a want of perception of the Holy Spirit,—as there came to me communications from both sides 
and brethren discussing the matter, I wrote certain letters treating the subject as instructively as, by the 
help. of God, I was able. Of these I send thee copies.” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ABOMINABLE ERROR OF THE HERETICS; THE DIVINE VISION OF DIONYSIUS; AND THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
CANON WHICH HE RECEIVED 


1. In the third epistle on baptism which this same Dionysius wrote to Philemon, the Roman presbyter, he 
relates the following: “But I examined the works and traditions of the heretics, defiling my mind for a little 
time with their abominable opinions, but receiving this benefit from them, that I refuted them by myself, 
and detested them all the more. 


2. And when a certain brother among the presbyters restrained me, fearing that I should be carried away 
with the filth of their wickedness (for it would defile my soul),—in which also, as I perceived, he spoke the 
truth,—a vision sent from God came and strengthened me. 


3. And the word which came to me commanded me, saying distinctly, Read everything which thou canst 
take in hand, for thou art able to correct and prove all; and this has been to thee from the beginning the 
cause of thy faith.’ I received the vision as agreeing with the apostolic word, which says to them that are 
stronger, Be skillful money-changers.’“ 


4. Then after saying some things concerning all the heresies he adds: “I received this rule and ordinance 
from our blessed father, Heraclas. For those who came over from heresies, although they had apostatized 
from the Church,—or rather had not apostatized, but seemed to meet with them, yet were charged with 
resorting to some false teacher,—when he had expelled them from the Church he did not receive them 
back, though they entreated for it, until they had publicly reported all things which they had heard from 
their adversaries; but then he received them without requiring of them another baptism. For they had 
formerly received the Holy Spirit from him.” 


5. Again, after treating the question thoroughly, he adds: “I have learned also that this is not a novel 
practice introduced in Africa alone, but that even long ago in the times of the bishops before us this 
opinion has been adopted in the most populous churches, and in synods of the brethren in Iconium and 
Synnada, and by many others. To overturn their counsels and throw them into strife and contention, I 
cannot endure. For it is said, Thou shalt not remove thy neighbor’s landmark, which thy fathers have set.’“ 


6. His fourth epistle on baptism was written to Dionysius of Rome, who was then a presbyter, but not long 
after received the episcopate of that church. It is evident from what is stated of him by Dionysius of 
Alexandria, that he also was a learned and admirable man. Among other things he writes to him as follows 
concerning Novatus: 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE HETERODOXY OF NOVATUS 


“For with good reason do we feel hatred toward Novatian, who has sundered the Church and drawn some 
of the brethren into impiety and blasphemy, and has introduced impious teaching concerning God, and 
has calumniated our most compassionate Lord Jesus Christ as unmerciful. And besides all this he rejects 
the holy baptism, and overturns the faith and confession which precede it, and entirely banishes from 
them the Holy Ghost, if indeed there was any hope that he would remain or return to them.” 


CHAPTER IX 


THE UNGODLY BAPTISM OF THE HERETICS 


1. His fifth epistle was written to Xystus, bishop of Rome. In this, after saying much against the heretics, 
he relates a certain occurrence of his time as follows: “For truly, brother, I am in need of counsel, and I 
ask thy judgment concerning a certain matter which has come to me, fearing that I may be in error. 


2. For one of the brethren that assemble, who has long been considered a believer, and who, before my 
ordination, and I think before the appointment of the blessed Heraclas, was a member of the 
congregation, was present with those who were recently baptized. And when he heard the questions and 
answers, he came to me weeping, and bewailing himself; and falling at my feet he acknowledged and 
protested that the baptism with which he had been baptized among the heretics was not of this character, 
nor in any respect like this, because it was full of impiety and blasphemy. 


3. And he said that his soul was now pierced with sorrow, and that he had not confidence to lift his eyes to 
God, because he had set out from those impious words and deeds. And on this account he besought that 
he might receive this most perfect purification, and reception and grace. 


4. But I did not dare to do this; and said that his long communion was sufficient for this. For I should not 
dare to renew from the beginning one who had heard the giving of thanks and joined in repeating the 
Amen; who had stood by the table and had stretched forth his hands to receive the blessed food; and who 
had received it, and partaken for a long while of the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. But I 
exhorted him to be of good courage, and to approach the partaking of the saints with firm faith and good 
hope. 


5. But he does not cease lamenting, and he shudders to approach the table, and scarcely, though 
entreated, does he dare to be present at the prayers.” 


6. Besides these there is also extant another epistle of the same man on baptism, addressed by him and 
his parish to Xystus and the church at Rome. In this he considers the question then agitated with 
extended argument. And there is extant yet another after these, addressed to Dionysius of Rome, 
concerning Lucian. So much with reference to these. 


CHAPTER X 
VALERIAN AND THE PERSECUTION UNDER HIM 


1. Gallus and the other rulers, having held the government less than two years, were overthrown, and 
Valerian, with his son Gallienus, received the empire. The circumstances which Dionysius relates of him 
we may learn from his epistle to Hermammon, in which he gives the following account: 


2. “And in like manner it is revealed to John; For there was given to him,’ he says, a mouth speaking great 
things and blasphemy; and there was given unto him authority and forty and two months.’ 


3. It is wonderful that both of these things occurred under Valerian; and it is the more remarkable in this 
case when we consider his previous conduct, for he had been mild and friendly toward the men of God, for 
none of the emperors before him had treated them so kindly and favorably; and not even those who were 
said openly to be Christians received them with such manifest hospitality and friendliness as he did at the 
beginning of his reign. For his entire house was filled with pious persons and was a church of God. 


4. But the teacher and ruler of the synagogue of the Magi from Egypt persuaded him to change his 
course, urging him to slay and persecute pure and holy men because they opposed and hindered the 
corrupt and abominable incantations. For there are and there were men who, being present and being 
seen, though they only breathed and spoke, were able to scatter the counsels of the sinful demons. And he 
induced him to practice initiations and abominable sorceries and to offer unacceptable sacrifices; to slay 
innumerable children and to sacrifice the offspring of unhappy fathers; to divide the bowels of new-born 
babes and to mutilate and cut to pieces the creatures of God, as if by such practices they could attain 
happiness.” 


5. He adds to this the following: “Splendid indeed were the thank-offerings which Macrianus brought 
them for the empire which was the object of his hopes. He is said to have been formerly the emperor’s 
general finance minister ; yet he did nothing praiseworthy or of general benefit, but fell under the 
prophetic saying, 


6. Woe unto those who prophesy from their own heart and do not consider the general good.’ For he did 
not perceive the general Providence, nor did he look for the judgment of Him who is before all, and 
through all, and over all. Wherefore he became an enemy of his Catholic Church, and alienated and 
estranged himself from the compassion of God, and fled as far as possible from his salvation. In this he 
showed the truth of his own name.” 


7. And again, farther on he says: “For Valerian, being instigated to such acts by this man, was given over 
to insults and reproaches, according to what was said by Isaiah: They have chosen their own ways and 
their abominations in which their soul delighted; I also will choose their delusions and will render unto 
them their sins.’ 


8. But this man madly desired the kingdom though unworthy of it, and being unable to put the royal 
garment on his crippled body, set forward his two sons to bear their father’s sins. For concerning them the 
declaration which God spoke was plain, Visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation of them that hate me.’ 


9. For heaping on the heads of his sons his own evil desires, in which he had met with success, he wiped 
off upon them his own wickedness and hatred toward God.” 


Dionysius relates these things concerning Valerian. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED AT THIS TIME TO DIONYSIUS AND THOSE IN EGYPT 


1. But as regards the persecution which prevailed so fiercely in his reign, and the sufferings which 
Dionysius with others endured on account of piety toward the God of the universe, his own words shall 
show, which he wrote in answer to Germanus, a contemporary bishop who was endeavoring to slander 
him. His statement is as follows: 


2. “Truly I am in danger of falling into great folly and stupidity through being forced to relate the 
wonderful providence of God toward us. But since it is said that it is good to keep close the secret of a 
king, but it is honorable to reveal the works of God,’ I will join issue with the violence of Germanus. 


3. I went not alone to AEmilianus; but my fellow-presbyter, Maximus, and the deacons Faustus, Eusebius, 
and Chaeremon, and a brother who was present from Rome, went with me. 


4, But AFmilianus did not at first say to me: Hold no assemblies;’ for this was superfluous to him, and the 
last thing to one who was seeking to accomplish the first. For he was not concerned about our assembling, 
but that we ourselves should not be Christians. And he commanded me to give this up; supposing if I 
turned from it, the others also would follow me. 


5. But I answered him, neither unsuitably nor in many words: We must obey God rather than men.’ And I 
testified openly that I worshiped the one only God, and no other; and that I would not turn from this nor 
would I ever cease to be a Christian. Thereupon he commanded us to go to a village near the desert, 
called Cephro. 


6. But listen to the very words which were spoken on both sides, as they were recorded: “Dionysius, 
Faustus, Maximus, Marcellus, and Chaeremon being arraigned, AEmilianus the prefect said: 


7. I have reasoned verbally with you concerning the clemency which our rulers have shown to you; for 
they have given you the opportunity to save yourselves, if you will turn to that which is according to 
nature, and worship the gods that preserve their empire, and forget those that are contrary to nature. 
What then do you say to this? For I do not think that you will be ungrateful for their kindness, since they 
would turn you to a better course.’ 


8. Dionysius replied: Not all people worship all gods; but each one those whom he approves. We therefore 
reverence and worship the one God, the Maker of all; who hath given the empire to the divinely favored 
and august Valerian and Gallienus; and we pray to him continually for their empire that it may remain 
unshaken.’ 


9. AEmilianus, the prefect, said to them: But who forbids you to worship him, if he is a god, together with 
those who are gods by nature. For ye have been commanded to reverence the gods, and the gods whom 
all know.’ Dionysius answered: 


10. We worship no other.’ AEmilianus, the prefect, said to them: I see that you are at once ungrateful, and 
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insensible to the kindness of our sovereigns. Wherefore ye shall not remain in this city. But ye shall be 
sent into the regions of Libya, to a place called Cephro. For I have chosen this place at the command of 
our sovereigns, and it shall by no means be permitted you or any others, either to hold assemblies, or to 
enter into the so called cemeteries. 


11. But if any one shall be seen without the place which I have commanded, or be found in any assembly, 
he will bring peril on himself. For suitable punishment shall not fail. Go, therefore where ye have been 
ordered.’ 


“And he hastened me away, though I was sick, not granting even a day’s respite. What opportunity then 
did I have, either to hold assemblies, or not to hold them?” 


12. Farther on he says: “But through the help of the Lord we did not give up the open assembly. But I 
called together the more diligently those who were in the city, as if I were with them; being, so to speak, 
absent in body but present in spirit.’ But in Cephro a large church gathered with us of the brethren that 
followed us from the city, and those that joined us from Egypt; and there God opened unto us a door for 
the Word.’ 


13. At first we were persecuted and stoned; but afterwards not a few of the heathen forsook the idols and 
turned to God. For until this time they had not heard the Word, since it was then first sown by us. 


14. And as if God had brought us to them for this purpose, when we had performed this ministry he 
transferred us to another place. For AEmilianus, as it appeared, desired to transport us to rougher and 
more Libyan-like places; so he commanded them to assemble from all quarters in Mareotis, and assigned 
to them different villages throughout the country. But he ordered us to be placed nearer the highway that 
we might be seized first. For evidently he arranged and prepared matters so that whenever he wished to 
seize us he could take all of us without difficulty. 


15. When I was first ordered to go to Cephro I did not know where the place was, and had scarcely ever 
heard the name; yet I went readily and cheerfully. But when I was told that I was to remove to the district 
of Colluthion, those who were present know how I was affected. 


16. For here I will accuse myself. At first I was grieved and greatly disturbed; for though these places 
were better known and more familiar to us, yet the country was said to be destitute of brethren and of 
men of character, and to be exposed to the annoyances of travelers and incursions of robbers. 


17. But I was comforted when the brethren reminded me that it was nearer the city, and that while 
Cephro afforded us much intercourse with the brethren from Egypt, so that we were able to extend the 
Church more widely, as this place was nearer the city we should enjoy more frequently the sight of those 
who were truly beloved and most closely related and dearest to us. For they would come and remain, and 
special meetings could be held, as in the more remote suburbs. And thus it turned out.” After other 
matters he writes again as follows of the things which happened to him: 


18. “Germanus indeed boasts of many confessions. He can speak forsooth of many adversities which he 
himself has endured. But is he able to reckon up as many as we can, of sentences, confiscations, 
proscriptions, plundering of goods, loss of dignities, contempt of worldly glory, disregard for the flatteries 
of governors and of councilors, and patient endurance of the threats of opponents, of outcries, of perils 
and persecutions, and wandering and distress, and all kinds of tribulation, such as came upon me under 
Decius and Sabinus, and such as continue even now under AEmilianus? But where has Germanus been 
seen? And what account is there of him? 


19. But I turn from this great folly into which I am falling on account of Germanus. And for the same 
reason I desist from giving to the brethren who know it an account of everything which took place.” 


20. The same writer also in the epistle to Domitius and Didymus mentions some particulars of the 
persecution as follows: “As our people are many and unknown to you, it would be superfluous to give their 
names; but understand that men and women, young and old, maidens and matrons, soldiers and civilians, 
of every race and age, some by scourging and fire, others by the sword, have conquered in the strife and 
received their crowns. 


21. But in the case of some a very long time was not sufficient to make them appear acceptable to the 
Lord; as, indeed, it seems also in my own case, that sufficient time has not yet elapsed. Wherefore he has 
retained me for the time which he knows to be fitting, saying, In an acceptable time have I heard thee, 
and in a day of salvation have I helped thee.’ 


22. For as you have inquired of our affairs and desire us to tell you how we are situated, you have heard 
fully that when we—that is, myself and Gaius and Faustus and Peter and Paul—were led away as prisoners 
by a centurion and magistrates, with their soldiers and servants, certain persons from Mareotis came and 
dragged us away by force, as we were unwilling to follow them. 


23. But now I and Gaius and Peter are alone, deprived of the other brethren, and shut up in a desert and 


dry place in Libya, three days’ journey from Paraetonium.” 


24. He says farther on: “The presbyters, Maximus, Dioscorus, Demetrius, and Lucius concealed 
themselves in the city, and visited the brethren secretly; for Faustinus and Aquila, who are more 
prominent in the world, are wandering in Egypt. But the deacons, Faustus, Eusebius, and Chaeremon, 
have survived those who died in the pestilence. Eusebius is one whom God has strengthened and endowed 
from the first to fulfill energetically the ministrations for the imprisoned confessors, and to attend to the 
dangerous task of preparing for burial the bodies of the perfected and blessed martyrs. 


25. For as I have said before, unto the present time the governor continues to put to death in a cruel 
manner those who are brought to trial. And he destroys some with tortures, and wastes others away with 
imprisonment and bonds; and he suffers no one to go near them, and investigates whether any one does 
so. Nevertheless God gives relief to the afflicted through the zeal and persistence of the brethren.” 


26. Thus far Dionysius. But it should be known that Eusebius, whom he calls a deacon, shortly afterward 
became bishop of the church of Laodicea in Syria; and Maximus, of whom he speaks as being then a 
presbyter, succeeded Dionysius himself as bishop of Alexandria. But the Faustus who was with him, and 
who at that time was distinguished for his confession, was preserved until the persecution in our day, 
when being very old and full of days, he closed his life by martyrdom, being beheaded. But such are the 
things which happened at that time to Dionysius. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE MARTYRS IN CAESAREA IN PALESTINE 


During the above-mentioned persecution under Valerian, three men in Caesarea in Palestine, being 
conspicuous in their confession of Christ, were adorned with divine martyrdom, becoming food for wild 
beasts. One of them was called Priscus, another Malchus, and the name of the third was Alexander. They 
say that these men, who lived in the country, acted at first in a cowardly manner, as if they were careless 
and thoughtless. For when the opportunity was given to those who longed for the prize with heavenly 
desire, they treated it lightly, lest they should seize the Crown of martyrdom prematurely. But having 
deliberated on the matter, they hastened to Caesarea, and went before the judge and met the end we have 
mentioned. They relate that besides these, in the same persecution and the same city, a certain woman 
endured a similar conflict. But it is reported that she belonged to the sect of Marcion. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE PEACE UNDER GALLIENUS 


1. Shortly after this Valerian was reduced to slavery by the barbarians, and his son having become sole 
ruler, conducted the government more prudently. He immediately restrained the persecution against us by 
public proclamations, and directed the bishops to perform in freedom their customary duties, in a rescript 
which ran as follows: 


2. “The Emperor Caesar Publius Licinius Gallienus, Pius, Felix, Augustus, to Dionysius, Pinnas, Demetrius, 
and the other bishops. I have ordered the bounty of my gift to be declared through all the world, that they 
may depart from the places of religious worship. And for this purpose you may use this copy of my 
rescript, that no one may molest you. And this which you are now enabled lawfully to do, has already for a 
long time been conceded by me. Therefore Aurelius Cyrenius, who is the chief administrator of affairs, 
will observe this ordinance which I have given.” 


3. I have given this in a translation from the Latin, that it may be more readily understood. Another 
decree of his is extant addressed to other bishops, permitting them to take possession again of the so- 
called cemeteries. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE BISHOPS THAT FLOURISHED AT THAT TIME 


At that time Xystus was still presiding over the church of Rome, and Demetrianus, successor of Fabius, 
over the church of Antioch, and Firmilianus over that of Caesarea in Cappadocia; and besides these, 
Gregory and his brother Athenodorus, friends of Origen, were presiding over the churches in Pontus; and 
Theoctistus of Caesarea in Palestine having died, Domnus received the episcopate there. He held it but a 
short time, and Theotecnus, our contemporary, succeeded him. He also was a member of Origen’s school. 
But in Jerusalem, after the death of Mazabanes, Hymenaeus, who has been celebrated among us for a 
great many years, succeeded to his seat. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE MARTYRDOM OF MARINUS AT CAESAREA 


1. At this time, when the peace of the churches had been everywhere restored, Marinus in Caesarea in 
Palestine, who was honored for his military deeds, and illustrious by virtue of family and wealth, was 
beheaded for his testimony to Christ, on the following account. 


2. The vine-branch is a certain mark of honor among the Romans, and those who obtain it become, they 
say, centurions. A place being vacated, the order of succession called Marinus to this position. But when 
he was about to receive the honor, another person came before the tribunal and claimed that it was not 
legal, according to the ancient laws, for him to receive the Roman dignity, as he was a Christian and did 
not sacrifice to the emperors; but that the office belonged rather to him. 


3. Thereupon the judge, whose name was Achaeus, being disturbed, first asked what opinion Marinus 
held. And when he perceived that he continually confessed himself a Christian, he gave him three hours 
for reflection. 


4. When he came out from the tribunal, Theotecnus, the bishop there, took him aside and conversed with 
him, and taking his hand led him into the church. And standing with him within, in the sanctuary, he 
raised his cloak a little, and pointed to the sword that hung by his side; and at the same time he placed 
before him the Scripture of the divine Gospels, and told him to choose which of the two he wished. And 
without hesitation he reached forth his right hand, and took the divine Scripture. “Hold fast then,” says 
Theotecnus to him, “hold fast to God, and strengthened by him mayest thou obtain what thou hast chosen, 
and go in peace.” 


5. Immediately on his return the herald cried out calling him to the tribunal, for the appointed time was 
already completed. And standing before the tribunal, and manifesting greater zeal for the faith, 
immediately, as he was, he was led away and finished his course by death. 


CHAPTER XVI 
STORY IN REGARD TO ASTYRIUS 


Astyrius also is commemorated on account of his pious boldness in connection with this affair. He was a 
Roman of senatorial rank, and in favor with the emperors, and well known to all on account of his noble 
birth and wealth. Being present at the martyr’s death, he took his body away on his shoulder, and arraying 
him in a splendid and costly garment, prepared him for the grave in a magnificent manner, and gave him 
fitting burial. The friends of this man, that remain to our day, relate many other facts concerning him. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE SIGNS AT PANEAS OF THE GREAT MIGHT OF OUR SAVIOUR 


Among these is also the following wonder. At Caesarea Philippi, which the Phoenicians call Paneas, 
springs are shown at the foot of the Mountain Panius, out of which the Jordan flows. They say that on a 
certain feast day, a victim was thrown in, and that through the power of the demon it marvelously 
disappeared and that which happened was a famous wonder to those who were present. Astyrius was 
once there when these things were done, and seeing the multitude astonished at the affair, he pitied their 
delusion; and looking up to heaven he supplicated the God over all through Christ, that he would rebuke 
the demon who deceived the people, and bring the men’s delusion to an end. And they say that when he 
had prayed thus, immediately the sacrifice floated on the surface of the fountain. And thus the miracle 
departed; and no wonder was ever afterward performed at the place. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE STATUE WHICH THE WOMAN WITH AN ISSUE OF BLOOD ERECTED 


1. Since I have mentioned this city I do not think it proper to omit an account which is worthy of record 
for posterity. For they say that the woman with an issue of blood, who, as we learn from the sacred 
Gospel, received from our Saviour deliverance from her affliction, came from this place, and that her 
house is shown in the city, and that remarkable memorials of the kindness of the Saviour to her remain 
there. 


2. For there stands upon an elevated stone, by the gates of her house, a brazen image of a woman 
kneeling, with her hands stretched out, as if she were praying. Opposite this is another upright image of a 
man, made of the same material, clothed decently in a double cloak, and extending his hand toward the 
woman. At his feet, beside the statue itself, is a certain strange plant, which climbs up to the hem of the 
brazen cloak, and is a remedy for all kinds of diseases. 


3. They say that this statue is an image of Jesus. It has remained to our day, so that we ourselves also saw 
it when we were staying in the city. 


4. Nor is it strange that those of the Gentiles who, of old, were benefited by our Saviour, should have done 
such things, since we have learned also that the likenesses of his apostles Paul and Peter, and of Christ 
himself, are preserved in paintings, the ancients being accustomed, as it is likely, according to a habit of 
the Gentiles, to pay this kind of honor indiscriminately to those regarded by them as deliverers. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE EPISCOPAL CHAIR OF JAMES 


The chair of James, who first received the episcopate of the church at Jerusalem from the Saviour himself 
and the apostles, and who, as the divine records show, was called a brother of Christ, has been preserved 
until now, the brethren who have followed him in succession there exhibiting clearly to all the reverence 
which both those of old times and those of our own day maintained and do maintain for holy men on 
account of their piety. So much as to this matter. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE FESTAL EPISTLES OF DIONYSIUS, IN WHICH HE ALSO GIVES A PASCHAL CANON 


Dionysius, besides his epistles already mentioned, wrote at that time also his extant Festal Epistles, in 
which he uses words of panegyric respecting the passover feast. He addressed one of these to Flavius, 
and another to Domitius and Didymus, in which he sets forth a canon of eight years, maintaining that it is 
not proper to observe the paschal feast until after the vernal equinox. Besides these he sent another 
epistle to his fellow-presbyters in Alexandria, as well as various others to different persons while the 
persecution was still prevailing. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE OCCURRENCES AT ALEXANDRIA 


1. Peace had but just been restored when he returned to Alexandria; but as sedition and war broke out 
again, rendering it impossible for him to oversee all the brethren, separated in different places by the 
insurrection, at the feast of the passover, as if he were still an exile from Alexandria, he addressed them 
again by letter. 


2. And in another festal epistle written later to Hierax, a bishop in Egypt, he mentions the sedition then 
prevailing in Alexandria, as follows: 


“What wonder is it that it is difficult for me to communicate by letters with those who live far away, when 
it is beyond my power even to reason with myself, or to take counsel for my own life? 


3. Truly I need to send letters to those who are as my own bowels, dwelling in one home, and brethren of 
one soul, and citizens of the same church; but how to send them I cannot tell. For it would be easier for 
one to go, not only beyond the limits of the province, but even from the East to the West, than from 
Alexandria to Alexandria itself. 


4. For the very heart of the city is more intricate and impassable than that great and trackless desert 
which Israel traversed for two generations. And our smooth and waveless harbors have become like the 
sea, divided and walled up, through which Israel drove and in whose highway the Egyptians were 
overwhelmed. For often from the slaughters there committed they appear like the Red Sea. 


5. And the river which flows by the city has sometimes seemed drier than the waterless desert, and more 
parched than that in which Israel, as they passed through it, so suffered for thirst, that they cried out 
against Moses, and the water flowed for them from the steep rock, through him who alone doeth wonders. 


6. Again it has overflowed so greatly as to flood all the surrounding country, and the roads and the fields; 
threatening to bring back the deluge of water that occurred in the days of Noah. And it flows along, 
polluted always with blood and slaughter and drownings, as it became for Pharaoh through the agency of 
Moses, when he changed it into blood, and it stank. 


7. And what other water could purify the water which purifies everything? How could the ocean, so great 
and impassable for men, if poured into it, cleanse this bitter sea? Or how could the great river which 
flowed out of Eden, if it poured the four heads into which it is divided into the one of Geon, wash away 
this pollution? 


8. Or when can the air poisoned by these noxious exhalations become pure? For such vapors arise from 
the earth, and winds from the sea, and breezes from the river, and mists from the harbors, that the dews 


are, as it were, discharges from dead bodies putrefying in all the elements around us. 


9. Yet men wonder and cannot understand whence these continuous pestilences; whence these severe 
sicknesses; whence these deadly diseases of all kinds; whence this various and vast human destruction; 
why this great city no longer contains as many inhabitants, from tender infants to those most advanced in 
life, as it formerly contained of those whom it called hearty old men. But the men from forty to seventy 
years of age were then so much more numerous that their number cannot now be filled out, even when 
those from fourteen to eighty years are enrolled and registered for the public allowance of food. 


10. And the youngest in appearance have become, as it were, of equal age with those who formerly were 
the oldest. But though they see the race of men thus constantly diminishing and wasting away, and though 
their complete destruction is increasing and advancing, they do not tremble.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE PESTILENCE WHICH CAME UPON THEM 


1. After these events a pestilential disease followed the war, and at the approach of the feast he wrote 
again to the brethren, describing the sufferings consequent upon this calamity. 


2. “To other men the present might not seem to be a suitable time for a festival. Nor indeed is this or any 
other time suitable for them; neither sorrowful times, nor even such as might be thought especially 
cheerful. Now, indeed, everything is tears and every one is mourning, and wailings resound daily through 
the city because of the multitude of the dead and dying. 


3. For as it was written of the firstborn of the Egyptians, so now there has arisen a great cry, for there is 
not a house where there is not one dead.’ And would that this were all! 


4. For many terrible things have happened already. First, they drove us out; and when alone, and 
persecuted, and put to death by all, even then we kept the feast. And every place of affliction was to us a 
place of festival: field, desert, ship, inn, prison; but the perfected martyrs kept the most joyous festival of 
all, feasting in heaven. 


5. After these things war and famine followed, which we endured in common with the heathen. But we 
bore alone those things with which they afflicted us, and at the same time we experienced also the effects 
of what they inflicted upon and suffered from one another; and again, we rejoiced in the peace of Christ, 
which he gave to us alone. 


6. “But after both we and they had enjoyed a very brief season of rest this pestilence assailed us; to them 
more dreadful than any dread, and more intolerable than any other calamity; and, as one of their own 
writers has said, the only thing which prevails over all hope. But to us this was not so, but no less than the 
other things was it an exercise and probation. For it did not keep aloof even from us, but the heathen it 
assailed more severely.” 


7. Farther on he adds: 


“The most of our brethren were unsparing in their exceeding love and brotherly kindness. They held fast 
to each other and visited the sick fearlessly, and ministered to them continually, serving them in Christ. 
And they died with them most joyfully, taking the affliction of others, and drawing the sickness from their 
neighbors to themselves and willingly receiving their pains. And many who cared for the sick and gave 
strength to others died themselves having transferred to themselves their death. And the popular saying 
which always seems a mere expression of courtesy, they then made real in action, taking their departure 
as the others’ offscouring.’ 


8. “Truly the best of our brethren departed from life in this manner, including some presbyters and 
deacons and those of the people who had the highest reputation; so that this form of death, through the 
great piety and strong faith it exhibited, seemed to lack nothing of martyrdom. 


9. And they took the bodies of the saints in their open hands and in their bosoms, and closed their eyes 
and their mouths; and they bore them away on their shoulders and laid them out; and they clung to them 
and embraced them; and they prepared them suitably with washings and garments. And after a little they 
received like treatment themselves, for the survivors were continually following those who had gone 
before them. 


10. “But with the heathen everything was quite otherwise. They deserted those who began to be sick, and 
fled from their dearest friends. And they cast them out into the streets when they were half dead, and left 
the dead like refuse, unburied. They shunned any participation or fellowship with death; which yet, with 
all their precautions, it was not easy for them to escape.” 


11. After this epistle, when peace had been restored to the city, he wrote another festal letter to the 
brethren in Egypt, and again several others besides this. And there is also a certain one extant On the 


Sabbath, and another On Exercise. 


12. Moreover, he wrote again an epistle to Hermammon and the brethren in Egypt, describing at length 
the wickedness of Decius and his successors, and mentioning the peace under Gallienus. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE REIGN OF GALLIENUS 


1. But there is nothing like hearing his own words, which are as follows: 


“Then he, having betrayed one of the emperors that preceded him, and made war on the other, perished 
with his whole family speedily and utterly. But Gallienus was proclaimed and universally acknowledged at 
once an old emperor and a new, being before them and continuing after them. 


2. For according to the word spoken by the prophet Isaiah, Behold the things from the beginning have 
come to pass, and new things shall now arise.’ For as a cloud passing over the sun’s rays and obscuring 
them for a little time hides it and appears in its place; but when the cloud has passed by or is dissipated, 
the sun which had risen before appears again; so Macrianus who put himself forward and approached the 
existing empire of Gallienus, is not, since he never was. But the other is just as he was. 


3. And his kingdom, as if it had cast aside old age, and had been purified from the former wickedness, 
now blossoms out more vigorously, and is seen and heard farther, and extends in all directions.” 


4. He then indicates the time at which he wrote this in the following words: 


“Tt occurs to me again to review the days of the imperial years. For I perceive that those most impious 
men, though they have been famous, yet in a short time have become nameless. But the holier and more 
godly prince, having passed the seventh year, is now completing the ninth, in which we shall keep the 
feast.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
NEPOS AND HIS SCHISM 


1. Besides all these the two books on the Promises were prepared by him. The occasion of these was 
Nepos, a bishop in Egypt, who taught that the promises to the holy men in the Divine Scriptures should be 
understood in a more Jewish manner, and that there would be a certain millennium of bodily luxury upon 
this earth. 


2. As he thought that he could establish his private opinion by the Revelation of John, he wrote a book on 
this subject, entitled Refutation of Allegorists. 


3. Dionysius opposes this in his books on the Promises. In the first he gives his own opinion of the dogma; 
and in the second he treats of the Revelation of John, and mentioning Nepos at the beginning, writes of 
him in this manner: 


4. “But since they bring forward a certain work of Nepos, on which they rely confidently, as if it proved 
beyond dispute that there will be a reign of Christ upon earth, I confess that in many other respects I 
approve and love Nepos, for his faith and industry and diligence in the Scriptures, and for his extensive 
psalmody, with which many of the brethren are still delighted; and I hold him in the more reverence 
because he has gone to rest before us. But the truth should be loved and honored most of all. And while 
we should praise and approve ungrudgingly what is said aright, we ought to examine and correct what 
does not seem to have been written soundly. 


5. Were he present to state his opinion orally, mere unwritten discussion, persuading and reconciling 
those who are opposed by question and answer, would be sufficient. But as some think his work very 
plausible, and as certain teachers regard the law and prophets as of no consequence, and do not follow 
the Gospels, and treat lightly the apostolic epistles, while they make promises as to the teaching of this 
work as if it were some great hidden mystery, and do not permit our simpler brethren to have any sublime 
and lofty thoughts concerning the glorious and truly divine appearing of our Lord, and our resurrection 
from the dead, and our being gathered together unto him, and made like him, but on the contrary lead 
them to hope for small and mortal things in the kingdom of God, and for things such as exist now,—since 
this is the case, it is necessary that we should dispute with our brother Nepos as if he were present.” 
Farther on he says: 


6. “When I was in the district of Arsinoe, where, as you know, this doctrine has prevailed for a long time, 
so that schisms and apostasies of entire churches have resulted, I called together the presbyters and 
teachers of the brethren in the villages,—such brethren as wished being also present,—and I exhorted 
them to make a public examination of this question. 


7. Accordingly when they brought me this book, as if it were a weapon and fortress impregnable, sitting 
with them from morning till evening for three successive days, I endeavored to correct what was written 
in it. 


8. And I rejoiced over the constancy, sincerity, docility, and intelligence of the brethren, as we considered 
in order and with moderation the questions and the difficulties and the points of agreement. And we 
abstained from defending in every manner and contentiously the opinions which we had once held, unless 
they appeared to be correct. Nor did we evade objections, but we endeavored as far as possible to hold to 
and confirm the things which lay before us, and if the reason given satisfied us, we were not ashamed to 
change our opinions and agree with others; but on the contrary, conscientiously and sincerely, and with 
hearts laid open before God, we accepted whatever was established by the proofs and teachings of the 
Holy Scriptures. 


9. And finally the author and mover of this teaching, who was called Coracion, in the hearing of all the 
brethren that were present, acknowledged and testified to us that he would no longer hold this opinion, 
nor discuss it, nor mention nor teach it, as he was fully convinced by the arguments against it. And some 
of the other brethren expressed their gratification at the conference, and at the spirit of conciliation and 
harmony which all had manifested.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN 


1. Afterward he speaks in this manner of the Apocalypse of John. 


“Some before us have set aside and rejected the book altogether, criticising it chapter by chapter, and 
pronouncing it without sense or argument, and maintaining that the title is fraudulent. 


2. For they say that it is not the work of John, nor is it a revelation, because it is covered thickly and 
densely by a vail of obscurity. And they affirm that none of the apostles, and none of the saints, nor any 
one in the Church is its author, but that Cerinthus, who founded the sect which was called after him the 
Cerinthian, desiring reputable authority for his fiction, prefixed the name. 


3. For the doctrine which he taught was this: that the kingdom of Christ will be an earthly one. And as he 
was himself devoted to the pleasures of the body and altogether sensual in his nature, he dreamed that 
that kingdom would consist in those things which he desired, namely, in the delights of the belly and of 
sexual passion; that is to say, in eating and drinking and marrying, and in festivals and sacrifices and the 
slaying of victims, under the guise of which he thought he could indulge his appetites with a better grace. 


4. “But I could not venture to reject the book, as many brethren hold it in high esteem. But I suppose that 
it is beyond my comprehension, and that there is a certain concealed and more wonderful meaning in 
every part. For if I do not understand I suspect that a deeper sense lies beneath the words. 


5. I do not measure and judge them by my own reason, but leaving the more to faith I regard them as too 
high for me to grasp. And I do not reject what I cannot comprehend, but rather wonder because I do not 
understand it.” 


6. After this he examines the entire Book of Revelation, and having proved that it is impossible to 
understand it according to the literal sense, proceeds as follows: 


“Having finished all the prophecy, so to speak, the prophet pronounces those blessed who shall observe it, 
and also himself. For he says, Blessed is he that keepeth the words of the prophecy of this book, and I, 
John, who saw and heard these things.’ 


7. Therefore that he was called John, and that this book is the work of one John, I do not deny. And I agree 
also that it is the work of a holy and inspired man. But I cannot readily admit that he was the apostle, the 
son of Zebedee, the brother of James, by whom the Gospel of John and the Catholic Epistle were written. 


8. For I judge from the character of both, and the forms of expression, and the entire execution of the 
book, that it is not his. For the evangelist nowhere gives his name, or proclaims himself, either in the 
Gospel or Epistle.” 


9. Farther on he adds: 


“But John never speaks as if referring to himself, or as if referring to another person. But the author of the 
Apocalypse introduces himself at the very beginning: The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which he gave him to 
show unto his servants quickly; and he sent and signified it by his angel unto his servant John, who bare 
witness of the word of God and of his testimony, even of all things that he saw.’ 


10. Then he writes also an epistle: John to the seven churches which are in Asia, grace be with you, and 
peace.’ But the evangelist did not prefix his name even to the Catholic Epistle; but without introduction he 


begins with the mystery of the divine revelation itself: That which was from the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes.’ For because of such a revelation the Lord also blessed Peter, 
saying, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
heavenly Father.’ 


11. But neither in the reputed second or third epistle of John, though they are very short, does the name 
John appear; but there is written the anonymous phrase, the elder.’ But this author did not consider it 
sufficient to give his name once and to proceed with his work; but he takes it up again: I, John, who also 
am your brother and companion in tribulation, and in the kingdom and in the patience of Jesus Christ, was 
in the isle that is called Patmos for the Word of God and the testimony of Jesus.’ And toward the close he 
speaks thus: Blessed is he that keepeth the words of the prophecy of this book, and I, John, who saw and 
heard these things.’ 


12. “But that he who wrote these things was called John must be believed, as he says it; but who he was 
does not appear. For he did not say, as often in the Gospel, that he was the beloved disciple of the Lord, or 
the one who lay on his breast, or the brother of James, or the eyewitness and hearer of the Lord. 


13. For he would have spoken of these things if he had wished to show himself plainly. But he says none of 
them; but speaks of himself as our brother and companion, and a witness of Jesus, and blessed because he 
had seen and heard the revelations. 


14. But I am of the opinion that there were many with the same name as the apostle John, who, on 
account of their love for him, and because they admired and emulated him, and desired to be loved by the 
Lord as he was, took to themselves the same surname, as many of the children of the faithful are called 
Paul or Peter. 


15. For example, there is also another John, surnamed Mark, mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, whom 
Barnabas and Paul took with them; of whom also it is said, And they had also John as their attendant.’ But 
that it is he who wrote this, I would not say. For it not written that he went with them into Asia, but, Now 
when Paul and his company set sail from Paphos, they came to Perga in Pamphylia and John departing 
from them returned to Jerusalem.’ 


16. But I think that he was some other one of those in Asia; as they say that there are two monuments in 
Ephesus, each bearing the name of John. 


17. “And from the ideas, and from the words and their arrangement, it may be reasonably conjectured 
that this one is different from that one. 


18. For the Gospel and Epistle agree with each other and begin in the same manner. The one says, In the 
beginning was the Word’; the other, That which was from the beginning.’ The one: And the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father’; 
the other says the same things slightly altered: Which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes; 
which we have looked upon and our hands have handled of the Word of life,—and the life was manifested.’ 


19. For he introduces these things at the beginning, maintaining them, as is evident from what follows, in 
opposition to those who said that the Lord had not come in the flesh. Wherefore also he carefully adds, 
And we have seen and bear witness, and declare unto you the eternal life which was with the Father and 
was manifested unto us. That which we have seen and heard declare we unto you also.’ 


20. He holds to this and does not digress from his subject, but discusses everything under the same heads 
and names some of which we will briefly mention. 


21. Any one who examines carefully will find the phrases, the life,’ the light,’ turning from darkness,’ 
frequently occurring in both; also continually, truth,’ grace,’ joy,’ the flesh and blood of the Lord,’ the 
judgment,’ the forgiveness of sins,’ the love of God toward us,’ the commandment that we love one 
another,’ that we should keep all the commandments’; the conviction of the world, of the Devil, of Anti- 
Christ,’ the promise of the Holy Spirit,’ the adoption of God,’ the faith continually required of us,’ the 
Father and the Son,’ occur everywhere. In fact, it is plainly to be seen that one and the same character 
marks the Gospel and the Epistle throughout. 


22. But the Apocalypse is different from these writings and foreign to them; not touching, nor in the least 
bordering upon them; almost, so to speak, without even a syllable in common with them. 


23. Nay more, the Epistle—for I pass by the Gospel—does not mention nor does it contain any intimation 
of the Apocalypse, nor does the Apocalypse of the Epistle. But Paul, in his epistles, gives some indication 
of his revelations, though he has not written them out by themselves. 


24. “Moreover, it can also be shown that the diction of the Gospel and Epistle differs from that of the 
Apocalypse. 


25. For they were written not only without error as regards the Greek language, but also with elegance in 


their expression, in their reasonings, and in their entire structure. They are far indeed from betraying any 
barbarism or solecism, or any vulgarism whatever. For the writer had, as it seems, both the requisites of 
discourse,—that is, the gift of knowledge and the gift of expression,—as the Lord had bestowed them both 
upon him. 


26. I do not deny that the other writer saw a revelation and received knowledge and prophecy. I perceive, 
however, that his dialect and language are not accurate Greek, but that he uses barbarous idioms, and, in 
some places, solecisms. 


27. It is unnecessary to point these out here, for I would not have any one think that I have said these 
things in a spirit of ridicule, for I have said what I have only with the purpose of showing clearly the 
difference between the writings.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE EPISTLES OF DIONYSIUS 


1. Besides these, many other epistles of Dionysius are extant, as those against Sabellius, addressed to 
Ammon, bishop of the church of Bernice, and one to Telesphorus, and one to Euphranor, and again 
another to Ammon and Euporus. He wrote also four other books on the same subject, which he addressed 
to his namesake Dionysius, in Rome. 


2. Besides these many of his epistles are with us, and large books written in epistolary form, as those on 
Nature, addressed to the young man Timothy, and one on Temptations, which he also dedicated to 
Euphranor. 


3. Moreover, in a letter to Basilides, bishop of the parishes in Pentapolis, he says that he had written an 
exposition of the beginning of Ecclesiastes. And he has left us also various letters addressed to this same 
person. Thus much Dionysius. 


But our account of these matters being now completed, permit us to show to posterity the character of 
our own age. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


PAUL OF SAMOSATA, AND THE HERESY INTRODUCED BY HIM AT ANTIOCH 


1. After Xystus had presided over the church of Rome for eleven years, Dionysius, namesake of him of 
Alexandria, succeeded him. About the same time Demetrianus died in Antioch, and Paul of Samosata 
received that episcopate. 


2. As he held, contrary to the teaching of the Church, low and degraded views of Christ, namely, that in 
his nature he was a common man, Dionysius of Alexandria was entreated to come to the synod. But being 
unable to come on account of age and physical weakness, he gave his opinion on the subject under 
consideration by letter. But all the other pastors of the churches from all directions, made haste to 
assemble at Antioch, as against a despoiler of the flock of Christ. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS BISHOPS OF THAT TIME 


1. Of these, the most eminent were Firmilianus, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia; the brothers Gregory 
and Athenodorus, pastors of the churches in Pontus; Helenus of the parish of Tarsus, and Nicomas of 
Iconium; moreover, Hymenaeus, of the church of Jerusalem, and Theotecnus of the neighboring church of 
Caesarea; and besides these Maximus, who presided in a distinguished manner over the brethren in 
Bostra. If any should count them up he could not fail to note a great many others, besides presbyters and 
deacons, who were at that time assembled for the same cause in the above-mentioned city. But these were 
the most illustrious. 


2. When all of these assembled at different times and frequently to consider these matters, the arguments 
and questions were discussed at every meeting; the adherents of the Samosatian endeavoring to cover 
and conceal his heterodoxy, and the others striving zealously to lay bare and make manifest his heresy 
and blasphemy against Christ. 


3. Meanwhile, Dionysius died in the twelfth year of the reign of Gallienus, having held the episcopate of 
Alexandria for seventeen years, and Maximus succeeded him. 


4. Gallienus after a reign of fifteen years was succeeded by Claudius, who in two years delivered the 
government to Aurelian. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


PAUL, HAVING BEEN REFUTED BY MALCHION, A PRESBYTER FROM THE SOPHISTS, WAS EXCOMMUNICATED 


1. During his reign a final synod composed of a great many bishops was held, and the leader of heresy in 
Antioch was detected, and his false doctrine clearly shown before all, and he was excommunicated from 
the Catholic Church under heaven. 


2. Malchion especially drew him out of his hiding-place and refuted him. He was a man learned in other 
respects, and principal of the sophist school of Grecian learning in Antioch; yet on account of the superior 
nobility of his faith in Christ he had been made a presbyter of that parish. This man, having conducted a 
discussion with him, which was taken down by stenographers and which we know is still extant, was alone 
able to detect the man who dissembled and deceived the others. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE EPISTLE OF THE BISHOPS AGAINST PAUL 


1. The pastors who had assembled about this matter, prepared by common consent an epistle addressed 
to Dionysius, bishop of Rome, and Maximus of Alexandria, and sent it to all the provinces. In this they 
make manifest to all their own zeal and the perverse error of Paul, and the arguments and discussions 
which they had with him, and show the entire life and conduct of the man. It may be well to put on record 
at the present time the following extracts from their writing: 


2. “To Dionysius and Maximus, and to all our fellow-ministers throughout the world, bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons, and to the whole Catholic Church under heaven, Helenus, Hymenaeus, Theophilus, 
Theotecnus, Maximus, Proclus, Nicomas, AEFlianus, Paul, Bolanus, Protogenes, Hierax, Eutychius, 
Theodorus, Malchion, and Lucius, and all the others who dwell with us in the neighboring cities and 
nations, bishops, presbyters, and deacons, and the churches of God, greeting to the beloved brethren in 
the Lord.” 


3. A little farther on they proceed thus: “We sent for and called many of the bishops from a distance to 
relieve us from this deadly doctrine; as Dionysius of Alexandria and Firmilianus of Cappadocia, those 
blessed men. The first of these not considering the author of this delusion worthy to be addressed, sent a 
letter to Antioch, not written to him, but to the entire parish, of which we give a copy below. 


4. But Firmilianus came twice and condemned his innovations, as we who were present know and testify, 
and many others understand. But as he promised to change his opinions, he believed him and hoped that 
without any reproach to the Word what was necessary would be done. So he delayed the matter, being 
deceived by him who denied even his own God and Lord, and had not kept the faith which he formerly 
held. 


5. And now Firmilianus was again on his way to Antioch, and had come as far as Tarsus because he had 
learned by experience his God-denying wickedness. But while we, having come together, were calling for 
him and awaiting his arrival, he died.” 


6. After other things they describe as follows the manner of life which he led: 


7. “Whereas he has departed from the rule of faith, and has turned aside after base and spurious 
teachings, it is not necessary,—since he is without,—that we should pass judgment upon his practices: as 
for instance in that although formerly destitute and poor, and having received no wealth from his fathers, 
nor made anything by trade or business, he now possesses abundant wealth through his iniquities and 
sacrilegious acts, and through those things which he extorts from the brethren, depriving the injured of 
their rights and promising to assist them for reward, yet deceiving them, and plundering those who in 
their trouble are ready to give that they may obtain reconciliation with their oppressors, supposing that 
gain is godliness’;— 


8. or in that he is haughty, and is puffed up, and assumes worldly dignities, preferring to be called 
ducenarius rather than bishop; and struts in the market-places, reading letters and reciting them as he 
walks in public, attended by a body-guard, with a multitude preceding and following him, so that the faith 
is envied and hated on account of his pride and haughtiness of heart;— 


9. or in that he practices chicanery in ecclesiastical assemblies, contrives to glorify himself, and deceive 
with appearances, and astonish the minds of the simple, preparing for himself a tribunal and lofty throne, 
—not like a disciple of Christ,—and possessing a secretum,’—like the rulers of the world,—and so calling 
it, and striking his thigh with his hand, and stamping on the tribunal with his feet;—or in that he rebukes 
and insults those who do not applaud, and shake their handkerchiefs as in the theaters, and shout and 
leap about like the men and women that are stationed around him, and hear him in this unbecoming 
manner, but who listen reverently and orderly as in the house of God;—or in that he violently and coarsely 
assails in public the expounders of the Word that have departed this life, and magnifies himself, not as a 
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bishop, but as a sophist and juggler, 


10. and stops the psalms to our Lord Jesus Christ, as being the modern productions of modern men, and 
trains women to sing psalms to himself in the midst of the church on the great day of the passover, which 
any one might shudder to hear, and persuades the bishops and presbyters of the neighboring districts and 
cities who fawn upon him, to advance the same ideas in their discourses to the people. 


11. For to anticipate something of what we shall presently write, he is unwilling to acknowledge that the 
Son of God has come down from heaven. And this is not a mere assertion, but it is abundantly proved from 
the records which we have sent you; and not least where he says Jesus Christ is from below.’ But those 
singing to him and extolling him among the people say that their impious teacher has come down an angel 
from heaven. And he does not forbid such things; but the arrogant man is even present when they are 
uttered. 


12. And there are the women, the subintroductae,’ as the people of Antioch call them, belonging to him 
and to the presbyters and deacons that are with him. Although he knows and has convicted these men, yet 
he connives at this and their other incurable sins, in order that they may be bound to him, and through 
fear for themselves may not dare to accuse him for his wicked words and deeds. But he has also made 
them rich; on which account he is loved and admired by those who covet such things. 


13. We know, beloved, that the bishop and all the clergy should be an example to the people of all good 
works. And we are not ignorant how many have fallen or incurred suspicion, through the women whom 
they have thus brought in. So that even if we should allow that he commits no sinful act, yet he ought to 
avoid the suspicion which arises from such a thing, lest he scandalize some one, or lead others to imitate 
him. 


14. For how can he reprove or admonish another not to be too familiar with women,—lest he fall, as it is 
written,—when he has himself sent one away already, and now has two with him, blooming and beautiful, 
and takes them with him wherever he goes, and at the same time lives in luxury and surfeiting? 


15. Because of these things all mourn and lament by themselves; but they so fear his tyranny and power, 
that they dare not accuse him. 


16. But as we have said, while one might call the man to account for this conduct, if he held the Catholic 
doctrine and was numbered with us, since he has scorned the mystery and struts about in the abominable 
heresy of Artemas (for why should we not mention his father?), we think it unnecessary to demand of him 
an explanation of these things.” 


17. Afterwards, at the close of the epistle, they add these words: 


“Therefore we have been compelled to excommunicate him, since he sets himself against God, and refuses 
to obey; and to appoint in his place another bishop for the Catholic Church. By divine direction, as we 
believe, we have appointed Domnus, who is adorned with all the qualities becoming in a bishop, and who 
is a son of the blessed Demetrianus, who formerly presided in a distinguished manner over the same 
parish. We have informed you of this that you may write to him, and may receive letters of communion 
from him. But let this man write to Artemas; and let those who think as Artemas does, communicate with 
him.” 


18. As Paul had fallen from the episcopate, as well as from the orthodox faith, Domnus, as has been said, 
became bishop of the church at Antioch. 


19. But as Paul refused to surrender the church building, the Emperor Aurelian was petitioned; and he 
decided the matter most equitably, ordering the building to be given to those to whom the bishops of Italy 
and of the city of Rome should adjudge it. Thus this man was driven out of the church, with extreme 
disgrace, by the worldly power. 


20. Such was Aurelian’s treatment of us at that time; but in the course of his reign he changed his mind in 
regard to us, and was moved by certain advisers to institute a persecution against us. And there was great 
talk about this on every side. 


21. But as he was about to do it, and was, so to speak, in the very act of signing the decrees against us, 
the divine judgment came upon him and restrained him at the very verge of his undertaking, showing in a 
manner that all could see clearly, that the rulers of this world can never find an opportunity against the 
churches of Christ, except the hand that defends them permits it, in divine and heavenly judgment, for the 
sake of discipline and correction, at such times as it sees best. 


22. After a reign of six years, Aurelian was succeeded by Probus. He reigned for the same number of 
years, and Carus, with his sons, Carinus and Numerianus, succeeded him. After they had reigned less 
than three years the government devolved on Diocletian, and those associated with him. Under them took 
place the persecution of our time, and the destruction of the churches connected with it. 


23. Shortly before this, Dionysius, bishop of Rome, after holding office for nine years, died, and was 
succeeded by Felix. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE PERVERSIVE HERESY OF THE MANICHEANS WHICH BEGAN AT THIS TIME 


1. At this time, the madman, named from his demoniacal heresy, armed himself in the perversion of his 
reason, as the devil, Satan, who himself fights against God, put him forward to the destruction of many. 
He was a barbarian in life, both in word and deed; and in his nature demoniacal and insane. In 
consequence of this he sought to pose as Christ, and being puffed up in his madness, he proclaimed 
himself the Paraclete and the very Holy Spirit; and afterwards, like Christ, he chose twelve disciples as 
partners of his new doctrine. 


2. And he patched together false and godless doctrines collected from a multitude of long-extinct 
impieties, and swept them, like a deadly poison, from Persia to our part of the world. From him the 
impious name of the Manicheans is still prevalent among many. Such was the foundation of this 
“knowledge falsely so-called,” which sprang up in those times. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THE DISTINGUISHED ECCLESIASTICS OF OUR DAY, AND WHICH OF THEM SURVIVED UNTIL THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE CHURCHES 


1. At this time, Felix, having presided over the church of Rome for five years, was succeeded by 
Eutychianus, but he in less than ten months left the position to Caius, who lived in our day. He held it 
about fifteen years, and was in turn succeeded by Marcellinus, who was overtaken by the persecution. 


2. About the same time Timaeus received the episcopate of Antioch after Domnus, and Cyril, who lived in 
our day, succeeded him. In his time we became acquainted with Dorotheus, a man of learning among 
those of his day, who was honored with the office of presbyter in Antioch. He was a lover of the beautiful 
in divine things, and devoted himself to the Hebrew language, so that he read the Hebrew Scriptures with 
facility. 


3. He belonged to those who were especially liberal, and was not unacquainted with Grecian 
propaedeutics. Besides this he was a eunuch, having been so from his very birth. On this account, as if it 
were a miracle, the emperor took him into his family, and honored him by placing him over the purple dye- 
works at Tyre. We have heard him expound the Scriptures wisely in the Church. 


4, After Cyril, Tyrannus received the episcopate of the parish of Antioch. In his time occurred the 
destruction of the churches. 


5. Eusebius, who had come from the city of Alexandria, ruled the parishes of Laodicea after Socrates. The 
occasion of his removal thither was the affair of Paul. He went on this account to Syria, and was 
restrained from returning home by those there who were zealous in divine things. Among our 
contemporaries he was a beautiful example of religion, as is readily seen from the words of Dionysius 
which we have quoted. 


6. Anatolius was appointed his successor; one good man, as they say, following another. He also was an 
Alexandrian by birth. In learning and skill in Greek philosophy, such as arithmetic and geometry, 
astronomy, and dialectics in general, as well as in the theory of physics, he stood first among the ablest 
men of our time, and he was also at the head in rhetorical science. It is reported that for this reason he 
was requested by the citizens of Alexandria to establish there a school of Aristotelian philosophy. 


7. They relate of him many other eminent deeds during the siege of the Pyrucheium in Alexandria, on 
account of which he was especially honored by all those in high office; but I will give the following only as 
an example. 


8. They say that bread had failed the besieged, so that it was more difficult to withstand the famine than 
the enemy outside; but he being present provided for them in this manner. As the other part of the city 
was allied with the Roman army, and therefore was not under siege, Anatolius sent for Eusebius,—for he 
was still there before his transfer to Syria, and was among those who were not besieged, and possessed, 
moreover, a great reputation and a renowned name which had reached even the Roman general,—and he 
informed him of those who were perishing in the siege from famine. 


9. When he learned this he requested the Roman commander as the greatest possible favor, to grant 
safety to deserters from the enemy. Having obtained his request, he communicated it to Anatolius. As soon 
as he received the message he convened the senate of Alexandria, and at first proposed that all should 
come to a reconciliation with the Romans. But when he perceived that they were angered by this advice, 
he said, “But I do not think you will oppose me, if I counsel you to send the supernumeraries and those 


who are in nowise useful to us, as old women and children and old men, outside the gates, to go wherever 
they may please. For why should we retain for no purpose these who must at any rate soon die? and why 
should we destroy with hunger those who are crippled and maimed in body, when we ought to provide 
only for men and youth, and to distribute the necessary bread among those who are needed for the 
garrison of the city?” 


10. With such arguments he persuaded the assembly, and rising first he gave his vote that the entire 
multitude, whether of men or women, who were not needful for the army, should depart from the city, 
because if they remained and unnecessarily continued in the city, there would be for them no hope of 
safety, but they would perish with famine. 


11. As all the others in the senate agreed to this, he saved almost all the besieged. He provided that first, 
those belonging to the church, and afterwards, of the others in the city, those of every age should escape, 
not only the classes included in the decree, but, under cover of these, a multitude of others, secretly 
clothed in women’s garments; and through his management they went out of the gates by night and 
escaped to the Roman camp. There Eusebius, like a father and physician, received all of them, wasted 
away through the long siege, and restored them by every kind of prudence and care. 


12. The church of Laodicea was honored by two such pastors in succession, who, in the providence of 
God, came after the aforesaid war from Alexandria to that city. 


13. Anatolius did not write very many works; but in such as have come down to us we can discern his 
eloquence and erudition. In these he states particularly his opinions on the passover. It seems important 
to give here the following extracts from them. 


14. From the Paschal Canons of Anatolius. “There is then in the first year the new moon of the first month, 
which is the beginning of every cycle of nineteen years, on the twenty-sixth day of the Egyptian 
Phamenoth; but according to the months of the Macedonians, the twenty-second day of Dystrus, or, as the 
Romans would say, the eleventh before the Kalends of April. 


15. On the said twenty-sixth of Phamenoth, the sun is found not only entered on the first segment, but 
already passing through the fourth day in it. They are accustomed to call this segment the first 
dodecatomorion, and the equinox, and the beginning of months, and the head of the cycle, and the 
starting-point of the planetary circuit. But they call the one preceding this the last of months, and the 
twelfth segment, and the final dodecatomorion, and the end of the planetary circuit. Wherefore we 
maintain that those who place the first month in it, and determine by it the fourteenth of the passover, 
commit no slight or common blunder. 


16. And this is not an opinion of our own; but it was known to the Jews of old, even before Christ, and was 
carefully observed by them. This may be learned from what is said by Philo, Josephus, and Musaeus; and 
not only by them, but also by those yet more ancient, the two Agathobuli, surnamed Masters,’ and the 
famous Aristobulus, who was chosen among the seventy interpreters of the sacred and divine Hebrew 
Scriptures by Ptolemy Philadelphus and his father, and who also dedicated his exegetical books on the law 
of Moses to the same kings. 


17. These writers, explaining questions in regard to the Exodus, say that all alike should sacrifice the 
passover offerings after the vernal equinox, in the middle of the first month. But this occurs while the sun 
is passing through the first segment of the solar, or as some of them have styled it, the zodiacal circle. 
Aristobulus adds that it is necessary for the feast of the passover, that not only the sun should pass 
through the equinoctial segment, but the moon also. 


18. For as there are two equinoctial segments, the vernal and the autumnal, directly opposite each other, 
and as the day of the passover was appointed on the fourteenth of the month, beginning with the evening, 
the moon will hold a position diametrically opposite the sun, as may be seen in full moons; and the sun 
will be in the segment of the vernal equinox, and of necessity the moon in that of the autumnal. 


19. I know that many other things have been said by them, some of them probable, and some approaching 
absolute demonstration, by which they endeavor to prove that it is altogether necessary to keep the 
passover and the feast of unleavened bread after the equinox. But I refrain from demanding this sort of 
demonstration for matters from which the veil of the Mosaic law has been removed, so that now at length 
with uncovered face we continually behold as in a glass Christ and the teachings and sufferings of Christ. 
But that with the Hebrews the first month was near the equinox, the teachings also of the Book of Enoch 
show.” 


20. The same writer has also left the Institutes of Arithmetic, in ten books, and other evidences of his 
experience and proficiency in divine things. 


21. Theotecnus, bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, first ordained him as bishop, designing to make him his 
successor in his own parish after his death. And for a short time both of them presided over the same 
church. But the synod which was held to consider Paul’s case called him to Antioch, and as he passed 


through the city of Laodicea, Eusebius being dead, he was detained by the brethren there. 


22. And after Anatolius had departed this life, the last bishop of that parish before the persecution was 
Stephen, who was admired by many for his knowledge of philosophy and other Greek learning. But he was 
not equally devoted to the divine faith, as the progress of the persecution manifested; for it showed that 
he was a cowardly and unmanly dissembler rather than a true philosopher. 


23. But this did not seriously injure the church, for Theodotus restored their affairs, being straightway 
made bishop of that parish by God himself, the Saviour of all. He justified by his deeds both his lordly 
name and his office of bishop. For he excelled in the medical art for bodies, and in the healing art for 
souls. Nor did any other man equal him in kindness, sincerity, sympathy, and zeal in helping such as 
needed his aid. He was also greatly devoted to divine learning. Such an one was he. 


24. In Caesarea in Palestine, Agapius succeeded Theotecnus, who had most zealously performed the 
duties of his episcopate. Him too we know to have labored diligently, and to have manifested most genuine 
providence in his oversight of the people, particularly caring for all the poor with liberal hand. 


25. In his time we became acquainted with Pamphilus, that most eloquent man, of truly philosophical life, 
who was esteemed worthy of the office of presbyter in that parish. It would be no small matter to show 
what sort of a man he was and whence he came. But we have described, in our special work concerning 
him, all the particulars of his life, and of the school which he established, and the trials which he endured 
in many confessions during the persecution, and the crown of martyrdom with which he was finally 
honored. But of all that were there he was indeed the most admirable. 


26. Among those nearest our times, we have known Pierius, of the presbyters in Alexandria, and Meletius, 
bishop of the churches in Pontus,—rarest of men. 


27. The first was distinguished for his life of extreme poverty and his philosophic learning, and was 
exceedingly diligent in the contemplation and exposition of divine things, and in public discourses in the 
church. Meletius, whom the learned called the “honey of Attica,” was a man whom every one would 
describe as most accomplished in all kinds of learning; and it would be impossible to admire sufficiently 
his rhetorical skill. It might be said that he possessed this by nature; but who could surpass the excellence 
of his great experience and erudition in other respects? 


28. For in all branches of knowledge had you undertaken to try him even once, you would have said that 
he was the most skillful and learned. Moreover, the virtues of his life were not less remarkable. We 
observed him well in the time of the persecution, when for seven full years he was escaping from its fury 
in the regions of Palestine. 


29. Zambdas received the episcopate of the church of Jerusalem after the bishop Hymenaeus, whom we 
mentioned a little above. He died in a short time, and Hermon, the last before the persecution in our day, 
succeeded to the apostolic chair, which has been preserved there until the present time. 


30. In Alexandria, Maximus, who, after the death of Dionysius, had been bishop for eighteen years, was 
succeeded by Theonas. In his time Achillas, who had been appointed a presbyter in Alexandria at the 
same time with Pierius, became celebrated. He was placed over the school of the sacred faith, and 
exhibited fruits of philosophy most rare and inferior to none, and conduct genuinely evangelical. 


31. After Theonas had held the office for nineteen years, Peter received the episcopate in Alexandria, and 
was very eminent among them for twelve entire years. Of these he governed the church less than three 
years before the persecution, and for the remainder of his life he subjected himself to a more rigid 
discipline and cared in no secret manner for the general interest of the churches. On this account he was 
beheaded in the ninth year of the persecution, and was adorned with the crown of martyrdom. 


32. Having written out in these books the account of the successions from the birth of our Saviour to the 
destruction of the places of worship,—a period of three hundred and five years,—permit me to pass on to 
the contests of those who, in our day, have heroically fought for religion, and to leave in writing, for the 
information of posterity, the extent and the magnitude of those conflicts. 


Book VIII 


INTRODUCTION. 


As we have described in seven books the events from the time of the apostles, we think it proper in this 
eighth book to record for the information of posterity a few of the most important occurrences of our own 
times, which are worthy of permanent record. Our account will begin at this point. 


CHAPTER I 
THE EVENTS WHICH PRECEDED THE PERSECUTION IN OUR TIMES 


1. It is beyond our ability to describe in a suitable manner the extent and nature of the glory and freedom 
with which the word of piety toward the God of the universe, proclaimed to the world through Christ, was 
honored among all men, both Greeks and barbarians, before the persecution in our day. 


2. The favor shown our people by the rulers might be adduced as evidence; as they committed to them the 
government of provinces, and on account of the great friendship which they entertained toward their 
doctrine, released them from anxiety in regard to sacrificing. 


3. Why need I speak of those in the royal palaces, and of the rulers over all, who allowed the members of 
their households, wives and children and servants, to speak openly before them for the Divine word and 
life, and suffered them almost to boast of the freedom of their faith? 


4. Indeed they esteemed them highly, and preferred them to their fellow-servants. Such an one was that 
Dorotheus, the most devoted and faithful to them of all, and on this account especially honored by them 
among those who held the most honorable offices and governments. With him was the celebrated 
Gorgonius, and as many as had been esteemed worthy of the same distinction on account of the word of 
God. 


5. And one could see the rulers in every church accorded the greatest favor by all officers and governors. 
But how can any one describe those vast assemblies, and the multitude that crowded together in every 
city, and the famous gatherings in the houses of prayer; on whose account not being satisfied with the 
ancient buildings they erected from the foundation large churches in all the cities? 


6. No envy hindered the progress of these affairs which advanced gradually, and grew and increased day 
by day. Nor could any evil demon slander them or hinder them through human counsels, so long as the 
divine and heavenly hand watched over and guarded his own people as worthy. 


7. But when on account of the abundant freedom, we fell into laxity and sloth, and envied and reviled each 
other, and were almost, as it were, taking up arms against one another, rulers assailing rulers with words 
like spears, and people forming parties against people, and monstrous hypocrisy and dissimulation rising 
to the greatest height of wickedness, the divine judgment with forbearance, as is its pleasure, while the 
multitudes yet continued to assemble, gently and moderately harassed the episcopacy. 


8. This persecution began with the brethren in the army. But as if without sensibility, we were not eager to 
make the Deity favorable and propitious; and some, like atheists, thought that our affairs were unheeded 
and ungoverned; and thus we added one wickedness to another. And those esteemed our shepherds, 
casting aside the bond of piety, were excited to conflicts with one another, and did nothing else than heap 
up strifes and threats and jealousy and enmity and hatred toward each other, like tyrants eagerly 
endeavoring to assert their power. Then, truly, according to the word of Jeremiah, “The Lord in his wrath 
darkened the daughter of Zion, and cast down the glory of Israel from heaven to earth, and remembered 
not his foot-stool in the day of his anger. The Lord also overwhelmed all the beautiful things of Israel, and 
threw down all his strongholds.” 


9. And according to what was foretold in the Psalms: “He has made void the covenant of his servant, and 
profaned his sanctuary to the earth,—in the destruction of the churches,—and has thrown down all his 
strongholds, and has made his fortresses cowardice. All that pass by have plundered the multitude of the 
people; and he has become besides a reproach to his neighbors. For he has exalted the right hand of his 
enemies, and has turned back the help of his sword, and has not taken his part in the war. But he has 
deprived him of purification, and has cast his throne to the ground. He has shortened the days of his time, 
and besides all, has poured out shame upon him.” 


CHAPTER II 
THE DESTRUCTION OF THE CHURCHES 


1. All these things were fulfilled in us, when we saw with our own eyes the houses of prayer thrown down 
to the very foundations, and the Divine and Sacred Scriptures committed to the flames in the midst of the 
market-places, and the shepherds of the churches basely hidden here and there, and some of them 
captured ignominiously, and mocked by their enemies. When also, according to another prophetic word, 
“Contempt was poured out upon rulers, and he caused them to wander in an untrodden and pathless 
way.” 


2. But it is not our place to describe the sad misfortunes which finally came upon them, as we do not think 
it proper, moreover, to record their divisions and unnatural conduct to each other before the persecution. 
Wherefore we have decided to relate nothing concerning them except the things in which we can 
vindicate the Divine judgment. 


3. Hence we shall not mention those who were shaken by the persecution, nor those who in everything 
pertaining to salvation were shipwrecked, and by their own will were sunk in the depths of the flood. But 
we shall introduce into this history in general only those events which may be usefull first to ourselves 
and afterwards to posterity. Let us therefore proceed to describe briefly the sacred conflicts of the 
witnesses of the Divine Word. 


4. It was in the nineteenth year of the reign of Diocletian, in the month Dystrus, called March by the 
Romans, when the feast of the Saviour’s passion was near at hand, that royal edicts were published 
everywhere, commanding that the churches be leveled to the ground and the Scriptures be destroyed by 
fire, and ordering that those who held places of honor be degraded, and that the household servants, if 
they persisted in the profession of Christianity, be deprived of freedom. 


5. Such was the first edict against us. But not long after, other decrees were issued, commanding that all 
the rulers of the churches in every place be first thrown into prison, and afterwards by every artifice be 
compelled to sacrifice. 


CHAPTER III 
THE NATURE OF THE CONFLICTS ENDURED IN THE PERSECUTION 


1. Then truly a great many rulers of the churches eagerly endured terrible sufferings, and furnished 
examples of noble conflicts. But a multitude of others, benumbed in spirit by fear, were easily weakened at 
the first onset. Of the rest each one endured different forms of torture. The body of one was scourged with 
rods. Another was punished with insupportable rackings and scrapings, in which some suffered a 
miserable death. 


2. Others passed through different conflicts. Thus one, while those around pressed him on by force and 
dragged him to the abominable and impure sacrifices, was dismissed as if he had sacrificed, though he 
had not. Another, though he had not approached at all, nor touched any polluted thing, when others said 
that he had sacrificed, went away, bearing the accusation in silence. 


3. Another being taken up half dead, was cast aside as if already dead, and again a certain one lying upon 
the ground was dragged a long distance by his feet and counted among those who had sacrificed. One 
cried out and with a loud voice testified his rejection of the sacrifice; another shouted that he was a 
Christian, being resplendent in the confession of the saving Name. Another protested that he had not 
sacrificed and never would. 


4. But they were struck in the mouth and silenced by a large band of soldiers who were drawn up for this 
purpose; and they were smitten on the face and cheeks and driven away by force; so important did the 
enemies of piety regard it, by any means, to seem to have accomplished their purpose. But these things 
did not avail them against the holy martyrs; for an accurate description of whom, what word of ours could 
suffice? 


CHAPTER IV 


THE FAMOUS MARTYRS OF GOD, WHO FILLED EVERY PLACE WITH THEIR MEMORY AND WON VARIOUS CROWNS 
IN BEHALF OF RELIGION 


1. For we might tell of many who showed admirable zeal for the religion of the God of the universe, not 
only from the beginning of the general persecution, but long before that time, while yet peace prevailed. 


2. For though he who had received power was seemingly aroused now as from a deep sleep, yet from the 
time after Decius and Valerian, he had been plotting secretly and without notice against the churches. He 
did not wage war against all of us at once, but made trial at first only of those in the army. For he 


supposed that the others could be taken easily if he should first attack and subdue these. Thereupon many 
of the soldiers were seen most cheerfully embracing private life, so that they might not deny their piety 
toward the Creator of the universe. 


3. For when the commander, whoever he was, began to persecute the soldiers, separating into tribes and 
purging those who were enrolled in the army, giving them the choice either by obeying to receive the 
honor which belonged to them, or on the other hand to be deprived of it if they disobeyed the command, a 
great many soldiers of Christ’s kingdom, without hesitation, instantly preferred the confession of him to 
the seeming glory and prosperity which they were enjoying. 


4. And one and another of them occasionally received in exchange, for their pious constancy, not only the 
loss of position, but death. But as yet the instigator of this plot proceeded with moderation, and ventured 
so far as blood only in some instances; for the multitude of believers, as it is likely, made him afraid, and 
deterred him from waging war at once against all. 


5. But when he made the attack more boldly, it is impossible to relate how many and what sort of martyrs 
of God could be seen, among the inhabitants of all the cities and countries. 


CHAPTER V 
THOSE IN NICOMEDIA 


1. Immediately on the publication of the decree against the churches in Nicomedia, a certain man, not 
obscure but very highly honored with distinguished temporal dignities, moved with zeal toward God, and 
incited with ardent faith, seized the edict as it was posted openly and publicly, and tore it to pieces as a 
profane and impious thing; and this was done while two of the sovereigns were in the same city,—the 
oldest of all, and the one who held the fourth place in the government after him. 


2. But this man, first in that place, after distinguishing himself in such a manner suffered those things 
which were likely to follow such daring, and kept his spirit cheerful and undisturbed till death. 


CHAPTER VI 


THOSE IN THE PALACE 


1. This period produced divine and illustrious martyrs, above all whose praises have ever been sung and 
who have been celebrated for courage, whether among Greeks or barbarians, in the person of Dorotheus 
and the servants that were with him in the palace. Although they received the highest honors from their 
masters, and were treated by them as their own children, they esteemed reproaches and trials for 
religion, and the many forms of death that were invented against them, as, in truth, greater riches than 
the glory and luxury of this life. 


2. We will describe the manner in which one of them ended his life, and leave our readers to infer from his 
case the sufferings of the others. A certain man was brought forward in the above-mentioned city, before 
the rulers of whom we have spoken. He was then commanded to sacrifice, but as he refused, he was 
ordered to be stripped and raised on high and beaten with rods over his entire body, until, being 
conquered, he should, even against his will, do what was commanded. 


3. But as he was unmoved by these sufferings, and his bones were already appearing, they mixed vinegar 
with salt and poured it upon the mangled parts of his body. As he scorned these agonies, a gridiron and 
fire were brought forward. And the remnants of his body, like flesh intended for eating, were placed on 
the fire, not at once, lest he should expire instantly, but a little at a time. And those who placed him on the 
pyre were not permitted to desist until, after such sufferings, he should assent to the things commanded. 


4. But he held his purpose firmly, and victoriously gave up his life while the tortures were still going on. 
Such was the martyrdom of one of the servants of the palace, who was indeed well worthy of his name, for 
he was called Peter. 


5. The martyrdoms of the rest, though they were not inferior to his, we will pass by for the sake of brevity, 
recording only that Dorotheus and Gorgonius, with many others of the royal household, after varied 
sufferings, ended their lives by strangling, and bore away the trophies of God-given victory. 


6. At this time Anthimus, who then presided over the church in Nicomedia, was beheaded for his 
testimony to Christ. A great multitude of martyrs were added to him, a conflagration having broken out in 
those very days in the palace at Nicomedia, I know not how, which through a false suspicion was laid to 
our people. Entire families of the pious in that place were put to death in masses at the royal command, 
some by the sword, and others by fire. It is reported that with a certain divine and indescribable 
eagerness men and women rushed into the fire. And the executioners bound a large number of others and 
put them on boats and threw them into the depths of the sea. 


7. And those who had been esteemed their masters considered it necessary to dig up the bodies of the 
imperial servants, who had been committed to the earth with suitable burial and cast them into the sea, 
lest any, as they thought, regarding them as gods, might worship them lying in their sepulchers. 


8. Such things occurred in Nicomedia at the beginning of the persecution. But not long after, as persons in 
the country called Melitene, and others throughout Syria, attempted to usurp the government, a royal 
edict directed that the rulers of the churches everywhere should be thrown into prison and bonds. 


9. What was to be seen after this exceeds all description. A vast multitude were imprisoned in every place; 
and the prisons everywhere, which had long before been prepared for murderers and robbers of graves, 
were filled with bishops, presbyters and deacons, readers and exorcists, so that room was no longer left in 
them for those condemned for crimes. 


10. And as other decrees followed the first, directing that those in prison if they would sacrifice should be 
permitted to depart in freedom, but that those who refused should be harassed with many tortures, how 
could any one, again, number the multitude of martyrs in every province, and especially of those in Africa, 
and Mauritania, and Thebais, and Egypt? From this last country many went into other cities and 
provinces, and became illustrious through martyrdom. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE EGYPTIANS IN PHOENICIA 


1. Those of them that were conspicuous in Palestine we know, as also those that were at Tyre in Phoenicia. 
Who that saw them was not astonished at the numberless stripes, and at the firmness which these truly 
wonderful athletes of religion exhibited under them? and at their contest, immediately after the 
scourging, with bloodthirsty wild beasts, as they were cast before leopards and different kinds of bears 
and wild boars and bulls goaded with fire and red-hot iron? and at the marvelous endurance of these 
noble men in the face of all sorts of wild beasts? 


2. We were present ourselves when these things occurred, and have put on record the divine power of our 
martyred Saviour Jesus Christ, which was present and manifested itself mightily in the martyrs. For a long 
time the man-devouring beasts did not dare to touch or draw near the bodies of those dear to God, but 
rushed upon the others who from the outside irritated and urged them on. And they would not in the least 
touch the holy athletes, as they stood alone and naked and shook their hands at them to draw them 
toward themselves,—for they were commanded to do this. But whenever they rushed at them, they were 
restrained as if by some divine power and retreated again. 


3. This continued for a long time, and occasioned no little wonder to the spectators. And as the first wild 
beast did nothing, a second and a third were let loose against one and the same martyr. 


4. One could not but be astonished at the invincible firmness of these holy men, and the enduring and 
immovable constancy of those whose bodies were young. You could have seen a youth not twenty years of 
age standing unbound and stretching out his hands in the form of a cross, with unterrified and 
untrembling mind, engaged earnestly in prayer to God, and not in the least going back or retreating from 
the place where he stood, while bears and leopards, breathing rage and death, almost touched his flesh. 
And yet their mouths were restrained, I know not how, by a divine and incomprehensible power, and they 
ran back again to their place. Such an one was he. 


5. Again you might have seen others, for they were five in all, cast before a wild bull, who tossed into the 
air with his horns those who approached from the outside, and mangled them, leaving them to be token 
up half dead; but when he rushed with rage and threatening upon the holy martyrs, who were standing 
alone, he was unable to come near them; but though he stamped with his feet, and pushed in all directions 
with his horns, and breathed rage and threatening on account of the irritation of the burning irons, he 
was, nevertheless, held back by the sacred Providence. And as he in nowise harmed them, they let loose 
other wild beasts upon them. 


6. Finally, after these terrible and various attacks upon them, they were all slain with the sword; and 
instead of being buried in the earth they were committed to the waves of the sea. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THOSE IN EGYPT 


1. Such was the conflict of those Egyptians who contended nobly for religion in Tyre. But we must admire 
those also who suffered martyrdom in their native land; where thousands of men, women, and children, 
despising the present life for the sake of the teaching of our Saviour, endured various deaths. 


2. Some of them, after scrapings and rackings and severest scourgings, and numberless other kinds of 
tortures, terrible even to hear of, were committed to the flames; some were drowned in the sea; some 


offered their heads bravely to those who cut them off; some died under their tortures, and others perished 
with hunger. And yet others were crucified; some according to the method commonly employed for 
malefactors; others yet more cruelly, being nailed to the cross with their heads downward, and being kept 
alive until they perished on the cross with hunger. 


CHAPTER IX 


THOSE IN THEBAIS 


1. It would be impossible to describe the outrages and tortures which the martyrs in Thebais endured. 
They were scraped over the entire body with shells instead of hooks until they died. Women were bound 
by one foot and raised aloft in the air by machines, and with their bodies altogether bare and uncovered, 
presented to all beholders this most shameful, cruel, and inhuman spectacle. 


2. Others being bound to the branches and trunks of trees perished. For they drew the stoutest branches 
together with machines, and bound the limbs of the martyrs to them; and then, allowing the branches to 
assume their natural position, they tore asunder instantly the limbs of those for whom they contrived this. 


3. All these things were done, not for a few days or a short time, but for a long series of years. Sometimes 
more than ten, at other times above twenty were put to death. Again not less than thirty, then about sixty, 
and yet again a hundred men with young children and women, were slain in one day, being condemned to 
various and diverse torments. 


4. We, also being on the spot ourselves, have observed large crowds in one day; some suffering 
decapitation, others torture by fire; so that the murderous sword was blunted, and becoming weak, was 
broken, and the very executioners grew weary and relieved each other. 


5. And we beheld the most wonderful ardor, and the truly divine energy and zeal of those who believed in 
the Christ of God. For as soon as sentence was pronounced against the first, one after another rushed to 
the judgment seat, and confessed themselves Christians. And regarding with indifference the terrible 
things and the multiform tortures, they declared themselves boldly and undauntedly for the religion of the 
God of the universe. And they received the final sentence of death with joy and laughter and cheerfulness; 
so that they sang and offered up hymns and thanksgivings to the God of the universe till their very last 
breath. 


6. These indeed were wonderful; but yet more wonderful were those who, being distinguished for wealth, 
noble birth, and honor, and for learning and philosophy, held everything secondary to the true religion and 
to faith in our Saviour and Lord Jesus Christ. 


7. Such an one was Philoromus, who held a high office under the imperial government at Alexandria, and 
who administered justice every day, attended by a military guard corresponding to his rank and Roman 
dignity. Such also was Phileas, bishop of the church of Thmuis, a man eminent on account of his patriotism 
and the services rendered by him to his country, and also on account of his philosophical learning. 


8. These persons, although a multitude of relatives and other friends besought them, and many in high 
position, and even the judge himself entreated them, that they would have compassion on themselves and 
show mercy to their children and wives, yet were not in the least induced by these things to choose the 
love of life, and to despise the ordinances of our Saviour concerning confession and denial. But with manly 
and philosophic minds, or rather with pious and God-loving souls, they persevered against all the threats 
and insults of the judge; and both of them were beheaded. 


CHAPTER X 


THE WRITINGS OF PHILEAS THE MARTYR DESCRIBING THE OCCURRENCES AT ALEXANDRIA 


1. Since we have mentioned Phileas as having a high reputation for secular learning, let him be his own 
witness in the following extract, in which he shows us who he was, and at the same time describes more 
accurately than we can the martyrdoms which occurred in his time at Alexandria: 


2. “Having before them all these examples and models and noble tokens which are given us in the Divine 
and Sacred Scriptures, the blessed martyrs who were with us did not hesitate, but directing the eye of the 
soul in sincerity toward the God over all, and having their mind set upon death for religion, they adhered 
firmly to their calling. For they understood that our Lord Jesus Christ had become man on our account, 
that he might cut off all sin and furnish us with the means of entrance into eternal life. For he counted it 
not a prize to be on an equality with God, but emptied himself taking the form of a servant; and being 
found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself unto death, even the death of the cross.’ 


3. Wherefore also being zealous for the greater gifts, the Christ-bearing martyrs endured all trials and all 
kinds of contrivances for torture; not once only, but some also a second time. And although the guards 
vied with each other in threatening them in all sorts of ways, not in words only, but in actions, they did not 


give up their resolution; because perfect love casteth out fear.’ 


4. “What words could describe their courage and manliness under every torture? For as liberty to abuse 
them was given to all that wished, some beat them with clubs, others with rods, others with scourges, yet 
others with thongs, and others with ropes. 


5. And the spectacle of the outrages was varied and exhibited great malignity. For some, with their hands 
bound behind them, were suspended on the stocks, and every member stretched by certain machines. 
Then the torturers, as commanded, lacerated with instruments their entire bodies; not only their sides, as 
in the case of murderers, but also their stomachs and knees and cheeks. Others were raised aloft, 
suspended from the porch by one hand, and endured the most terrible suffering of all, through the 
distension of their joints and limbs. Others were bound face to face to pillars, not resting on their feet, but 
with the weight of their bodies bearing on their bonds and drawing them tightly. 


6. And they endured this, not merely as long as the governor talked with them or was at leisure, but 
through almost the entire day. For when he passed on to others, he left officers under his authority to 
watch the first, and observe if any of them, overcome by the tortures, appeared to yield. And he 
commanded to cast them into chains without mercy, and afterwards when they were at the last gasp to 
throw them to the ground and drag them away. 


7. For he said that they were not to have the least concern for us, but were to think and act as if we no 
longer existed, our enemies having invented this second mode of torture in addition to the stripes. 


8. “Some, also, after these outrages, were placed on the stocks, and had both their feet stretched over the 
four holes, so that they were compelled to lie on their backs on the stocks, being unable to keep 
themselves up on account of the fresh wounds with which their entire bodies were covered as a result of 
the scourging. Others were thrown on the ground and lay there under the accumulated infliction of 
tortures, exhibiting to the spectators a more terrible manifestation of severity, as they bore on their bodies 
the marks of the various and diverse punishments which had been invented. 


9. As this went on, some died under the tortures, shaming the adversary by their constancy. Others half 
dead were shut up in prison, and suffering with their agonies, they died in a few days; but the rest, 
recovering under the care which they received, gained confidence by time and their long detention in 
prison. 


10. When therefore they were ordered to choose whether they would be released from molestation by 
touching the polluted sacrifice, and would receive from them the accursed freedom, or refusing to 
sacrifice, should be condemned to death, they did not hesitate, but went to death cheerfully. For they 
knew what had been declared before by the Sacred Scriptures. For it is said, He that sacrificeth to other 
gods shall be utterly destroyed,’ and, Thou shalt have no other gods before me.’” 


11. Such are the words of the truly philosophical and God-loving martyr, which, before the final sentence, 
while yet in prison, he addressed to the brethren in his parish, showing them his own circumstances, and 
at the same time exhorting them to hold fast, even after his approaching death, to the religion of Christ. 


12. But why need we dwell upon these things, and continue to add fresh instances of the conflicts of the 
divine martyrs throughout the world, especially since they were dealt with no longer by common law, but 
attacked like enemies of war? 


CHAPTER XI 


THOSE IN PHRYGIA 


1. A small town of Phrygia, inhabited solely by Christians, was completely surrounded by soldiers while 
the men were in it. Throwing fire into it, they consumed them with the women and children while they 
were calling upon Christ. This they did because all the inhabitants of the city, and the curator himself, and 
the governor, with all who held office, and the entire populace, confessed themselves Christians, and 
would not in the least obey those who commanded them to worship idols. 


2. There was another man of Roman dignity named Adauctus, of a noble Italian family, who had advanced 
through every honor under the emperors, so that he had blamelessly filled even the general offices of 
magistrate, as they call it, and of finance minister. Besides all this he excelled in deeds of piety and in the 
confession of the Christ of God, and was adorned with the diadem of martyrdom. He endured the conflict 
for religion while still holding the office of finance minister. 


CHAPTER XII 


MANY OTHERS, BOTH MEN AND WOMEN, WHO SUFFERED IN VARIOUS WAYS 


1. Why need we mention the rest by name, or number the multitude of the men, or picture the various 
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sufferings of the admirable martyrs of Christ? Some of them were slain with the axe, as in Arabia. The 
limbs of some were broken, as in Cappadocia. Some, raised on high by the feet, with their heads down, 
while a gentle fire burned beneath them, were suffocated by the smoke which arose from the burning 
wood, as was done in Mesopotamia. Others were mutilated by cutting off their noses and ears and hands, 
and cutting to pieces the other members and parts of their bodies, as in Alexandria. 


2. Why need we revive the recollection of those in Antioch who were roasted on grates, not so as to kill 
them, but so as to subject them to a lingering punishment? Or of others who preferred to thrust their right 
hand into the fire rather than touch the impious sacrifice? Some, shrinking from the trial, rather than be 
taken and fall into the hands of their enemies, threw themselves from lofty houses, considering death 
preferable to the cruelty of the impious. 


3. A certain holy person,—in soul admirable for virtue, in body a woman,—who was illustrious beyond all 
in Antioch for wealth and family and reputation, had brought up in the principles of religion her two 
daughters, who were now in the freshness and bloom of life. Since great envy was excited on their 
account, every means was used to find them in their concealment; and when it was ascertained that they 
were away, they were summoned deceitfully to Antioch. Thus they were caught in the nets of the soldiers. 
When the woman saw herself and her daughters thus helpless, and knew the things terrible to speak of 
that men would do to them,—and the most unbearable of all terrible things, the threatened violation of 
their chastity,—she exhorted herself and the maidens that they ought not to submit even to hear of this. 
For, she said, that to surrender their souls to the slavery of demons was worse than all deaths and 
destruction; and she set before them the only deliverance from all these things,—escape to Christ. 


4. They then listened to her advice. And after arranging their garments suitably, they went aside from the 
middle of the road, having requested of the guards a little time for retirement, and cast themselves into a 
river which was flowing by. 


5. Thus they destroyed themselves. But there were two other virgins in the same city of Antioch who 
served God in all things, and were true sisters, illustrious in family and distinguished in life, young and 
blooming, serious in mind, pious in deportment, and admirable for zeal. As if the earth could not bear 
such excellence, the worshipers of demons commanded to cast them into the sea. And this was done to 
them. 


6. In Pontus, others endured sufferings horrible to hear. Their fingers were pierced with sharp reeds 
under their nails. Melted lead, bubbling and boiling with the heat, was poured down the backs of others, 
and they were roasted in the most sensitive parts of the body. 


7. Others endured on their bowels and privy members shameful and inhuman and unmentionable 
torments, which the noble and law-observing judges, to show their severity, devised, as more honorable 
manifestations of wisdom. And new tortures were continually invented, as if they were endeavoring, by 
surpassing one another, to gain prizes in a contest. 


8. But at the close of these calamities, when finally they could contrive no greater cruelties, and were 
weary of putting to death, and were filled and satiated with the shedding of blood, they turned to what 
they considered merciful and humane treatment, so that they seemed to be no longer devising terrible 
things against us. 


9. For they said that it was not fitting that the cities should be polluted with the blood of their own people, 
or that the government of their rulers, which was kind and mild toward all, should be defamed through 
excessive cruelty; but that rather the beneficence of the humane and royal authority should be extended 
to all, and we should no longer be put to death. For the infliction of this punishment upon us should be 
stopped in consequence of the humanity of the rulers. 


10. Therefore it was commanded that our eyes should be put out, and that we should be maimed in one of 
our limbs. For such things were humane in their sight, and the lightest of punishments for us. So that now 
on account of this kindly treatment accorded us by the impious, it was impossible to tell the incalculable 
number of those whose right eyes had first been cut out with the sword, and then had been cauterized 
with fire; or who had been disabled in the left foot by burning the joints, and afterward condemned to the 
provincial copper mines, not so much for service as for distress and hardship. Besides all these, others 
encountered other trials, which it is impossible to recount; for their manly endurance surpasses all 
description. 


11. In these conflicts the noble martyrs of Christ shone illustrious over the entire world, and everywhere 
astonished those who beheld their manliness; and the evidences of the truly divine and unspeakable 
power of our Saviour were made manifest through them. To mention each by name would be a long task, 
if not indeed impossible. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE BISHOPS OF THE CHURCH THAT EVINCED BY THEIR BLOOD THE GENUINENESS OF THE RELIGION WHICH 
THEY PREACHED 


1. As for the rulers of the Church that suffered martyrdom in the principal cities, the first martyr of the 
kingdom of Christ whom we shall mention among the monuments of the pious is Anthimus, bishop of the 
city of Nicomedia, who was beheaded. 


2. Among the martyrs at Antioch was Lucian, a presbyter of that parish, whose entire life was most 
excellent. At Nicomedia, in the presence of the emperor, he proclaimed the heavenly kingdom of Christ, 
first in an oral defense, and afterwards by deeds as well. 


3. Of the martyrs in Phoenicia the most distinguished were those devoted pastors of the spiritual flocks of 
Christ: Tyrannion, bishop of the church of Tyre; Zenobius, a presbyter of the church at Sidon; and 
Silvanus, bishop of the churches about Emesa. 


4. The last of these, with others, was made food for wild beasts at Emesa, and was thus received into the 
ranks of martyrs. The other two glorified the word of God at Antioch through patience unto death. The 
bishop was thrown into the depths of the sea. But Zenobius, who was a very skillful physician, died 
through severe tortures which were applied to his sides. 


5. Of the martyrs in Palestine, Silvanus, bishop of the churches about Gaza, was beheaded with thirty-nine 
others at the copper mines of Phaeno. There also the Egyptian bishops, Peleus and Nilus, with others, 
suffered death by fire. 


6. Among these we must mention Pamphilus, a presbyter, who was the great glory of the parish of 
Caesarea, and among the men of our time most admirable. 


7. The virtue of his manly deeds we have recorded in the proper place. Of those who suffered death 
illustriously at Alexandria and throughout Egypt and Thebais, Peter, bishop of Alexandria, one of the most 
excellent teachers of the religion of Christ, should first be mentioned; and of the presbyters with him 
Faustus, Dius and Ammonius, perfect martyrs of Christ; also Phileas, Hesychius, Pachymius and 
Theodorus, bishops of Egyptian churches, and besides them many other distinguished persons who are 
commemorated by the parishes of their country and region. 


It is not for us to describe the conflicts of those who suffered for the divine religion throughout the entire 
world, and to relate accurately what happened to each of them. This would be the proper work of those 
who were eye-witnesses of the events. I will describe for posterity in another work those which I myself 
witnessed. 


8. But in the present book I will add to what I have given the revocation issued by our persecutors, and 
those events that occurred at the beginning of the persecution, which will be most profitable to such as 
shall read them. 


9. What words could sufficiently describe the greatness and abundance of the prosperity of the Roman 
government before the war against us, while the rulers were friendly and peaceable toward us? Then 
those who were highest in the government, and had held the position ten or twenty years, passed their 
time in tranquil peace, in festivals and public games and most joyful pleasures and cheer. 


10. While thus their authority was growing uninterruptedly, and increasing day by day, suddenly they 
changed their peaceful attitude toward us, and began an implacable war. But the second year of this 
movement was not yet past, when a revolution took place in the entire government and overturned all 
things. 


11. For a severe sickness came upon the chief of those of whom we have spoken, by which his 
understanding was distracted; and with him who was honored with the second rank, he retired into 
private life. Scarcely had he done this when the entire empire was divided; a thing which is not recorded 
as having ever occurred before. 


12. Not long after, the Emperor Constantius, who through his entire life was most kindly and favorably 
disposed toward his subjects, and most friendly to the Divine Word, ended his life in the common course of 
nature, and left his own son, Constantine, as emperor and Augustus in his stead. He was the first that was 
ranked by them among the gods, and received after death every honor which one could pay to an 
emperor. 


13. He was the kindest and mildest of emperors, and the only one of those of our day that passed all the 
time of his government in a manner worthy of his office. Moreover, he conducted himself toward all most 
favorably and beneficently. He took not the smallest part in the war against us, but preserved the pious 
that were under him unharmed and unabused. He neither threw down the church buildings, nor did he 
devise anything else against us. The end of his life was honorable and thrice blessed. He alone at death 


left his empire happily and gloriously to his own son as his successor,—one who was in all respects most 
prudent and pious. 


14. His son Constantine entered on the government at once, being proclaimed supreme emperor and 
Augustus by the soldiers, and long before by God himself, the King of all. He showed himself an emulator 
of his father’s piety toward our doctrine. Such an one was he. 


But after this, Licinius was declared emperor and Augustus by a common vote of the rulers. 


15. These things grieved Maximinus greatly, for until that time he had been entitled by all only Caesar. He 
therefore, being exceedingly imperious, seized the dignity for himself, and became Augustus, being made 
such by himself. In the mean time he whom we have mentioned as having resumed his dignity after his 
abdication, being detected in conspiring against the life of Constantine, perished by a most shameful 
death. He was the first whose decrees and statues and public monuments were destroyed because of his 
wickedness and impiety. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE CHARACTER OF THE ENEMIES OF RELIGION 


1. Maxentius his son, who obtained the government at Rome, at first feigned our faith, in complaisance 
and flattery toward the Roman people. On this account he commanded his subjects to cease persecuting 
the Christians, pretending to religion that he might appear merciful and mild beyond his predecessors. 


2. But he did not prove in his deeds to be such a person as was hoped, but ran into all wickedness and 
abstained from no impurity or licentiousness, committing adulteries and indulging in all kinds of 
corruption. For having separated wives from their lawful consorts, he abused them and sent them back 
most dishonorably to their husbands. And he not only practiced this against the obscure and unknown, but 
he insulted especially the most prominent and distinguished members of the Roman senate. 


3. All his subjects, people and rulers, honored and obscure, were worn out by grievous oppression. 
Neither, although they kept quiet, and bore the bitter servitude, was there any relief from the murderous 
cruelty of the tyrant. Once, on a small pretense, he gave the people to be slaughtered by his guards; and a 
great multitude of the Roman populace were slain in the midst of the city, with the spears and arms, not of 
Scythians and barbarians, but of their own fellow-citizens. 


4. It would be impossible to recount the number of senators who were put to death for the sake of their 
wealth; multitudes being slain on various pretenses. 


5. To crown all his wickedness, the tyrant resorted to magic. And in his divinations he cut open pregnant 
women, and again inspected the bowels of newborn infants. He slaughtered lions, and performed various 
execrable acts to invoke demons and avert war. For his only hope was that, by these means, victory would 
be secured to him. 


6. It is impossible to tell the ways in which this tyrant at Rome oppressed his subjects, so that they were 
reduced to such an extreme dearth of the necessities of life as has never been known, according to our 
contemporaries, either at Rome or elsewhere. 


7. But Maximinus, the tyrant in the East, having secretly formed a friendly alliance with the Roman tyrant 
as with a brother in wickedness, sought to conceal it for a long time. But being at last detected, he 
suffered merited punishment. 


8. It was wonderful how akin he was in wickedness to the tyrant at Rome, or rather how far he surpassed 
him in it. For the chief of sorcerers and magicians were honored by him with the highest rank. Becoming 
exceedingly timid and superstitious, he valued greatly the error of idols and demons. Indeed, without 
soothsayers and oracles he did not venture to move even a finger, so to speak. 


9. Therefore he persecuted us more violently and incessantly than his predecessors. He ordered temples 
to be erected in every city, and the sacred groves which had been destroyed through lapse of time to be 
speedily restored. He appointed idol priests in every place and city; and he set over them in every 
province, as high priest, some political official who had especially distinguished himself in every kind of 
service, giving him a band of soldiers and a body-guard. And to all jugglers, as if they were pious and 
beloved of the gods, he granted governments and the greatest privileges. 


10. From this time on he distressed and harassed, not one city or country, but all the provinces under his 
authority, by extreme exactions of gold and silver and goods, and most grievous prosecutions and various 
fines. He took away from the wealthy the property which they had inherited from their ancestors, and 
bestowed vast riches and large sums of money on the flatterers about him. 


11. And he went to such an excess of folly and drunkenness that his mind was deranged and crazed in his 
carousals; and he gave commands when intoxicated of which he repented afterward when sober. He 


suffered no one to surpass him in debauchery and profligacy, but made himself an instructor in 
wickedness to those about him, both rulers and subjects. He urged on the army to live wantonly in every 
kind of revelry and intemperance, and encouraged the governors and generals to abuse their subjects 
with rapacity and covetousness, almost as if they were rulers with him. 


12. Why need we relate the licentious, shameless deeds of the man, or enumerate the multitude with 
whom he committed adultery? For he could not pass through a city without continually corrupting women 
and ravishing virgins. 


13. And in this he succeeded with all except the Christians. For as they despised death, they cared 
nothing for his power. For the men endured fire and sword and crucifixion and wild beasts and the depths 
of the sea, and cutting off of limbs, and burnings, and pricking and digging out of eyes, and mutilations of 
the entire body, and besides these, hunger and mines and bonds. In all they showed patience in behalf of 
religion rather than transfer to idols the reverence due to God. 


14. And the women were not less manly than the men in behalf of the teaching of the Divine Word, as they 
endured conflicts with the men, and bore away equal prizes of virtue. And when they were dragged away 
for corrupt purposes, they surrendered their lives to death rather than their bodies to impurity. 


15. One only of those who were seized for adulterous purposes by the tyrant, a most distinguished and 
illustrious Christian woman in Alexandria, conquered the passionate and intemperate soul of Maximinus 
by most heroic firmness. Honorable on account of wealth and family and education, she esteemed all of 
these inferior to chastity. He urged her many times, but although she was ready to die, he could not put 
her to death, for his desire was stronger than his anger. 


16. He therefore punished her with exile, and took away all her property. Many others, unable even to 
listen to the threats of violation from the heathen rulers, endured every form of tortures, and rackings, 
and deadly punishment. 


These indeed should be admired. But far the most admirable was that woman at Rome, who was truly the 
most noble and modest of all, whom the tyrant Maxentius, fully resembling Maximinus in his actions, 
endeavored to abuse. 


17. For when she learned that those who served the tyrant in such matters were at the house (she also 
was a Christian), and that her husband, although a prefect of Rome, would suffer them to take and lead 
her away, having requested a little time for adorning her body, she entered her chamber, and being alone, 
stabbed herself with a sword. Dying immediately, she left her corpse to those who had come for her. And 
by her deeds, more powerfully than by any words, she has shown to all men now and hereafter that the 
virtue which prevails among Christians is the only invincible and indestructible possession. 


18. Such was the career of wickedness which was carried forward at one and the same time by the two 
tyrants who held the East and the West. Who is there that would hesitate, after careful examination, to 
pronounce the persecution against us the cause of such evils? Especially since this extreme confusion of 
affairs did not cease until the Christians had obtained liberty. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED TO THE HEATHEN 


1. During the entire ten years of the persecution, they were constantly plotting and warring against one 
another. For the sea could not be navigated, nor could men sail from any port without being exposed to all 
kinds of outrages; being stretched on the rack and lacerated in their sides, that it might be ascertained 
through various tortures, whether they came from the enemy; and finally being subjected to punishment 
by the cross or by fire. 


2. And besides these things shields and breastplates were preparing, and darts and spears and other 
warlike accoutrements were making ready, and galleys and naval armor were collecting in every place. 
And no one expected anything else than to be attacked by enemies any day. In addition to this, famine and 
pestilence came upon them, in regard to which we shall relate what is necessary in the proper place. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE CHANGE OF AFFAIRS FOR THE BETTER 


1. Such was the state of affairs during the entire persecution. But in the tenth year, through the grace of 
God, it ceased altogether, having begun to decrease after the eighth year. For when the divine and 
heavenly grace showed us favorable and propitious oversight, then truly our rulers, and the very persons 
by whom the war against us had been earnestly prosecuted, most remarkably changed their minds, and 
issued a revocation, and quenched the great fire of persecution which had been kindled, by merciful 
proclamations and ordinances concerning us. 


2. But this was not due to any human agency; nor was it the result, as one might say, of the compassion or 
philanthropy of our rulers;—far from it, for daily from the beginning until that time they were devising 
more and more severe measures against us, and continually inventing outrages by a greater variety of 
instruments;—but it was manifestly due to the oversight of Divine Providence, on the one hand becoming 
reconciled to his people, and on the other, attacking him who instigated these evils, and showing anger 
toward him as the author of the cruelties of the entire persecution. 


3. For though it was necessary that these things should take place, according to the divine judgment, yet 
the Word saith, “Woe to him through whom the offense cometh.” Therefore punishment from God came 
upon him, beginning with his flesh, and proceeding to his soul. 


4. For an abscess suddenly appeared in the midst of the secret parts of his body, and from it a deeply 
perforated sore, which spread irresistibly into his inmost bowels. An indescribable multitude of worms 
sprang from them, and a deathly odor arose, as the entire bulk of his body had, through his gluttony, been 
changed, before his sickness, into an excessive mass of soft fat, which became putrid, and thus presented 
an awful and intolerable sight to those who came near. 


5. Some of the physicians, being wholly unable to endure the exceeding offensiveness of the odor, were 
slain; others, as the entire mass had swollen and passed beyond hope of restoration, and they were unable 
to render any help, were put to death without mercy. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE REVOCATION OF THE RULERS 


1. Wrestling with so many evils, he thought of the cruelties which he had committed against the pious. 
Turning, therefore, his thoughts toward himself, he first openly confessed to the God of the universe, and 
then summoning his attendants, he commanded that without delay they should stop the persecution of the 
Christians, and should by law and royal decree, urge them forward to build their churches and to perform 
their customary worship, offering prayers in behalf of the emperor. Immediately the deed followed the 
word. 


2. The imperial decrees were published in the cities, containing the revocation of the acts against us in 
the following form: 


3. “The Emperor Caesar Galerius Valerius Maximinus, Invictus, Augustus, Pontifex Maximus, conqueror of 
the Germans, conqueror of the Egyptians, conqueror of the Thebans, five times conqueror of the 
Sarmatians, conqueror of the Persians, twice conqueror of the Carpathians, six times conqueror of the 
Armenians, conqueror of the Medes, conqueror of the Adiabeni, Tribune of the people the twentieth time, 
Emperor the nineteenth time, Consul the eighth time, Father of his country, Proconsul; 


4. and the Emperor Caesar Flavius Valerius Constantinus, Pius, Felix, Invictus, Augustus, Pontifex 
Maximus, Tribune of the people, Emperor the fifth time, Consul, Father of his country, Proconsul; 


5. and the Emperor Caesar Valerius Licinius, Pius, Felix, Invictus, Augustus, Pontifex Maximus, Tribune of 
the people the fourth time, Emperor the third time, Consul, Father of his country, Proconsul; to the people 
of their provinces, greeting: 


6. “Among the other things which we have ordained for the public advantage and profit, we formerly 
wished to restore everything to conformity with the ancient laws and public discipline of the Romans, and 
to provide that the Christians also, who have forsaken the religion of their ancestors, should return to a 
good disposition. 


7. For in some way such arrogance had seized them and such stupidity had overtaken them, that they did 
not follow the ancient institutions which possibly their own ancestors had formerly established, but made 
for themselves laws according to their own purpose, as each one desired, and observed them, and thus 
assembled as separate congregations in various places. 


8. When we had issued this decree that they should return to the institutions established by the ancients, 
a great many submitted under danger, but a great many being harassed endured all kinds of death. 


9. And since many continue in the same folly, and we perceive that they neither offer to the heavenly gods 
the worship which is due, nor pay regard to the God of the Christians, in consideration of our philanthropy 
and our invariable custom, by which we are wont to extend pardon to all, we have determined that we 
ought most cheerfully to extend our indulgence in this matter also; that they may again be Christians, and 
may rebuild the conventicles in which they were accustomed to assemble, on condition that nothing be 
done by them contrary to discipline. In another letter we shall indicate to the magistrates what they have 
to observe. 


10. Wherefore, on account of this indulgence of ours, they ought to supplicate their God for our safety, 


and that of the people, and their own, that the public welfare may be preserved in every place, and that 
they may live securely in their several homes.” 


11. Such is the tenor of this edict, translated, as well as possible, from the Roman tongue into the Greek. 
It is time to consider what took place after these events. 


That which follows is found in Some Copies in the Eighth Book. 


1. The author of the edict very shortly after this confession was released from his pains and died. He is 
reported to have been the original author of the misery of the persecution, having endeavored, long 
before the movement of the other emperors, to turn from the faith the Christians in the army, and first of 
all those in his own house, degrading some from the military rank, and abusing others most shamefully, 
and threatening still others with death, and finally inciting his partners in the empire to the general 
persecution. It is not proper to pass over the death of these emperors in silence. 


2. As four of them held the supreme authority, those who were advanced in age and honor, after the 
persecution had continued not quite two years, abdicated the government, as we have already stated, and 
passed the remainder of their lives in a common and private station. 


3. The end of their lives was as follows. He who was first in honor and age perished through a long and 
most grievous physical infirmity. He who held the second place ended his life by strangling, suffering thus 
according to a certain demoniacal prediction, on account of his many daring crimes. 


4. Of those after them, the last, of whom we have spoken as the originator of the entire persecution, 
suffered such things as we have related. But he who preceded him, the most merciful and kindly emperor 
Constantius, passed all the time of his government in a manner worthy of his office. Moreover, he 
conducted himself towards all most favorably and beneficently. He took not the smallest part in the war 
against us, and preserved the pious that were under him unharmed and unabused. Neither did he throw 
down the church buildings, nor devise anything else against us. The end of his life was happy and thrice 
blessed. He alone at death left his empire happily and gloriously to his own son as his successor, one who 
was in all respects most prudent and pious. He entered on the government at once, being proclaimed 
supreme emperor and Augustus by the soldiers; 


5. and he showed himself an emulator of his father’s piety toward our doctrine. Such were the deaths of 
the four of whom we have written, which took place at different times. 


6. Of these, moreover, only the one referred to a little above by us, with those who afterward shared in the 
government, finally published openly to all the above-mentioned confession, in the written edict which he 
issued. 


MARTYRS OF PALESTINE 
The Following also we found in a Certain Copy in the Eighth Book. 


It was in the nineteenth year of the reign of Diocletian, in the month Xanthicus, which is called April by 
the Romans, about the time of the feast of our Saviour’s passion, while Flavianus was governor of the 
province of Palestine, that letters were published everywhere, commanding that the churches be leveled 
to the ground and the Scriptures be destroyed by fire, and ordering that those who held places of honor 
be degraded, and that the household servants, if they persisted in the profession of Christianity, be 
deprived of freedom. 


Such was the force of the first edict against us. But not long after other letters were issued, commanding 
that all the bishops of the churches everywhere be first thrown into prison, and afterward, by every 
artifice, be compelled to sacrifice. 


CHAPTER I 


1. The first of the martyrs of Palestine was Procopius, who, before he had received the trial of 
imprisonment, immediately on his first appearance before the governor’s tribunal, having been ordered to 
sacrifice to the so-called gods, declared that he knew only one to whom it was proper to sacrifice, as he 
himself wills. But when he was commanded to offer libations to the four emperors, having quoted a 
sentence which displeased them, he was immediately beheaded. The quotation was from the poet: “The 
rule of many is not good; let there be one ruler and one king.” 


2. It was the seventh day of the month Desius, the seventh before the ides of June, as the Romans reckon, 
and the fourth day of the week, when this first example was given at Caesarea in Palestine. 


3. Afterwards, in the same city, many rulers of the country churches readily endured terrible sufferings, 
and furnished to the beholders an example of noble conflicts. But others, benumbed in spirit by terror, 
were easily weakened at the first onset. Of the rest, each one endured different forms of torture, as 


scourgings without number, and rackings, and tearings of their sides, and insupportable fetters, by which 
the hands of some were dislocated. 


4. Yet they endured what came upon them, as in accordance with the inscrutable purposes of God. For the 
hands of one were seized, and he was led to the altar, while they thrust into his right hand the polluted 
and abominable offering, and he was dismissed as if he had sacrificed. Another had not even touched it, 
yet when others said that he had sacrificed, he went away in silence. Another, being taken up half dead, 
was cast aside as if already dead, and released from his bonds, and counted among the sacrificers. When 
another cried out, and testified that he would not obey, he was struck in the mouth, and silenced by a 
large band of those who were drawn up for this purpose, and driven away by force, even though he had 
not sacrificed. Of such consequence did they consider it, to seem by any means to have accomplished 
their purpose. 


5. Therefore, of all this number, the only ones who were honored with the crown of the holy martyrs were 
Alphaeus and Zacchaeus. After stripes and scrapings and severe bonds and additional tortures and 
various other trials, and after having their feet stretched for a night and day over four holes in the stocks, 
on the seventeenth day of the month Dius,—that is, according to the Romans, the fifteenth before the 
Kalends of December,—having confessed one only God and Christ Jesus as king, as if they had uttered 
some blasphemy, they were beheaded like the former martyr. 


CHAPTER II 


1. What occurred to Romanus on the same day at Antioch, is also worthy of record. For he was a native of 
Palestine, a deacon and exorcist in the parish of Caesarea; and being present at the destruction of the 
churches, he beheld many men, with women and children, going up in crowds to the idols and sacrificing. 
But, through his great zeal for religion, he could not endure the sight, and rebuked them with a loud 
voice. 


2. Being arrested for his boldness, he proved a most noble witness of the truth, if there ever was one. For 
when the judge informed him that he was to die by fire, he received the sentence with cheerful 
countenance and most ready mind, and was led away. When he was bound to the stake, and the wood 
piled up around him, as they were awaiting the arrival of the emperor before lighting the fire, he cried, 
“Where is the fire for me?” 


3. Having said this, he was summoned again before the emperor, and subjected to the unusual torture of 
having his tongue cut out. But he endured this with fortitude and showed to all by his deeds that the 
Divine Power is present with those who endure any hardship whatever for the sake of religion, lightening 
their sufferings and strengthening their zeal. When he learned of this strange mode of punishment, the 
noble man was not terrified, but put out his tongue readily, and offered it with the greatest alacrity to 
those who cut it off. 


4. After this punishment he was thrown into prison, and suffered there for a very long time. At last the 
twentieth anniversary of the emperor being near, when, according to an established gracious custom, 
liberty was proclaimed everywhere to all who were in bonds, he alone had both his feet stretched over five 
holes in the stocks, and while he lay there was strangled, and was thus honored with martyrdom, as he 
desired. 


5. Although he was outside of his country, yet, as he was a native of Palestine, it is proper to count him 
among the Palestinian martyrs. These things occurred in this manner during the first year, when the 
persecution was directed only against the rulers of the Church. 


CHAPTER III 


1. In the course of the second year, the persecution against us increased greatly. And at that time Urbanus 
being governor of the province, imperial edicts were first issued to him, commanding by a general decree 
that all the people should sacrifice at once in the different cities, and offer libations to the idols. 


In Gaza, a city of Palestine, Timotheus endured countless tortures, and afterwards was subjected to a slow 
and moderate fire. Having given, by his patience in all his sufferings, most genuine evidence of sincerest 
piety toward the Deity, he bore away the crown of the victorious athletes of religion. At the same time 
Agapius and our contemporary, Thecla, having exhibited most noble constancy, were condemned as food 
for the wild beasts. 


2. But who that beheld these things would not have admired, or if they heard of them by report, would not 
have been astonished? For when the heathen everywhere were holding a festival and the customary 
shows, it was noised abroad that besides the other entertainments, the public combat of those who had 
lately been condemned to wild beasts would also take place. 


3. As this report increased and spread in all directions, six young men, namely, Timolaus, a native of 


Pontus, Dionysius from Tripolis in Phoenicia, Romulus, a sub-deacon of the parish of Diospolis, Paesis and 
Alexander, both Egyptians, and another Alexander from Gaza, having first bound their own hands, went in 
haste to Urbanus, who was about to open the exhibition, evidencing great zeal for martyrdom. They 
confessed that they were Christians, and by their ambition for all terrible things, showed that those who 
glory in the religion of the God of the universe do not cower before the attacks of wild beasts. 


4. Immediately, after creating no ordinary astonishment in the governor and those who were with him, 
they were cast into prison. After a few days two others were added to them. One of them, named Agapius, 
had in former confessions endured dreadful torments of various kinds. The other, who had supplied them 
with the necessaries of life, was called Dionysius. All of these eight were beheaded on one day at 
Caesarea, on the twenty-fourth day of the month Dystrus, which is the ninth before the Kalends of April. 


5. Meanwhile, a change in the emperors occurred, and the first of them all in dignity, and the second 
retired into private life, and public affairs began to be troubled. 


6. Shortly after the Roman government became divided against itself, and a cruel war arose among them. 
And this division, with the troubles which grew out of it, was not settled until peace toward us had been 
established throughout the entire Roman Empire. 


7. For when this peace arose for all, as the daylight after the darkest and most gloomy night, the public 
affairs of the Roman government were re-established, and became happy and peaceful, and the ancestral 
good-will toward each other was revived. But we will relate these things more fully at the proper time. 
Now let us return to the regular course of events. 


CHAPTER IV 


1. Maximinus Caesar having come at that time into the government, as if to manifest to all the evidences 
of his reborn enmity against God, and of his impiety, armed himself for persecution against us more 
vigorously than his predecessors. 


2. In consequence, no little confusion arose among all, and they scattered here and there, endeavoring in 
some way to escape the danger; and there was great commotion everywhere. But what words would 
suffice for a suitable description of the Divine love and boldness, in confessing God, of the blessed and 
truly innocent lamb,—I refer to the martyr Apphianus,—who presented in the sight of all, before the gates 
of Caesarea, a wonderful example of piety toward the only God? 


3. He was at that time not twenty years old. He had first spent a long time at Berytus, for the sake of a 
secular Grecian education, as he belonged to a very wealthy family. It is wonderful to relate how, in such a 
city, he was superior to youthful passions, and clung to virtue, uncorrupted neither by his bodily vigor nor 
his young companions; living discreetly, soberly and piously, in accordance with his profession of the 
Christian doctrine and the life of his teachers. 


4. If it is needful to mention his native country, and give honor to it as producing this noble athlete of 
piety, we will do so with pleasure. 


5. The young man came from Pagae,—if any one is acquainted with the place,—a city in Lycia of no mean 
importance. After his return from his course of study in Berytus, though his father held the first place in 
his country, he could not bear to live with him and his relatives, as it did not please them to live according 
to the rules of religion. Therefore, as if he were led by the Divine Spirit, and in accordance with a natural, 
or rather an inspired and true philosophy, regarding this preferable to what is considered the glory of life, 
and despising bodily comforts, he secretly left his family. And because of his faith and hope in God, paying 
no attention to his daily needs, he was led by the Divine Spirit to the city of Caesarea, where was 
prepared for him the crown of martyrdom for piety. 


6. Abiding with us there, and conferring with us in the Divine Scriptures diligently for a short time, and 
fitting himself zealously by suitable exercises, he exhibited such an end as would astonish any one should 
it be seen again. 


7. Who, that hears of it, would not justly admire his courage, boldness, constancy, and even more than 
these the daring deed itself, which evidenced a zeal for religion and a spirit truly superhuman? 


8. For in the second attack upon us under Maximinus, in the third year of the persecution, edicts of the 
tyrant were issued for the first time, commanding that the rulers of the cities should diligently and 
speedily see to it that all the people offered sacrifices. Throughout the city of Caesarea, by command of 
the governor, the heralds were summoning men, women, and children to the temples of the idols, and 
besides this, the chiliarchs were calling out each one by name from a roll, and an immense crowd of the 
wicked were rushing together from all quarters. Then this youth fearlessly, while no one was aware of his 
intentions, eluded both us who lived in the house with him and the whole band of soldiers that surrounded 
the governor, and rushed up to Urbanus as he was offering libations, and fearlessly seizing him by the 
right hand, straightway put a stop to his sacrificing, and skillfully and persuasively, with a certain divine 


inspiration, exhorted him to abandon his delusion, because it was not well to forsake the one and only true 
God, and sacrifice to idols and demons. 


9. It is probable that this was done by the youth through a divine power which led him forward, and which 
all but cried aloud in his act, that Christians, who were truly such, were so far from abandoning the 
religion of the God of the universe which they had once espoused, that they were not only superior to 
threats and the punishments which followed, but yet bolder to speak with noble and untrammeled tongue, 
and, if possible, to summon even their persecutors to turn from their ignorance and acknowledge the only 
true God. 


10. Thereupon, he of whom we are speaking, and that instantly, as might have been expected after so bold 
a deed, was torn by the governor and those who were with him as if by wild beasts. And having endured 
manfully innumerable blows over his entire body, he was straightway cast into prison. 


11. There he was stretched by the tormentor with both his feet in the stocks for a night and a day; and the 
next day he was brought before the judge. As they endeavored to force him to surrender, he exhibited all 
constancy under suffering and terrible tortures. His sides were torn, not once, or twice, but many times, 
to the bones and the very bowels; and he received so many blows on his face and neck that those who for 
a long time had been well acquainted with him could not recognize his swollen face. 


12. But as he would not yield under this treatment, the torturers, as commanded, covered his feet with 
linen cloths soaked in oil and set them on fire. No word can describe the agonies which the blessed one 
endured from this. For the fire consumed his flesh and penetrated to his bones, so that the humors of his 
body were melted and oozed out and dropped down like wax. 


13. But as he was not subdued by this, his adversaries being defeated and unable to comprehend his 
superhuman constancy, cast him again into prison. A third time he was brought before the judge; and 
having witnessed the same profession, being half dead, he was finally thrown into the depths of the sea. 


14. But what happened immediately after this will scarcely be believed by those who did not see it. 
Although we realize this, yet we must record the event, of which to speak plainly, all the inhabitants of 
Caesarea were witnesses. For truly there was no age but beheld this marvelous sight. 


15. For as soon as they had cast this truly sacred and thrice-blessed youth into the fathomless depths of 
the sea, an uncommon commotion and disturbance agitated the sea and all the shore about it, so that the 
land and the entire city were shaken by it. And at the same time with this wonderful and sudden 
perturbation, the sea threw out before the gates of the city the body of the divine martyr, as if unable to 
endure it. 


Such was the death of the wonderful Apphianus. It occurred on the second day of the month Xanthicus, 
which is the fourth day before the Nones of April, on the day of preparation. 


CHAPTER V 


1. About the same time, in the city of Tyre, a youth named Ulpianus, after dreadful tortures and most 
severe scourgings, was enclosed in a raw oxhide, with a dog and with one of those poisonous reptiles, an 
asp, and cast into the sea. Wherefore I think that we may properly mention him in connection with the 
martyrdom of Apphianus. 


2. Shortly afterwards, AEdesius, a brother of Apphianus, not only in God, but also in the flesh, being a son 
of the same earthly father, endured sufferings like his, after very many confessions and protracted 
tortures in bonds, and after he had been sentenced by the governor to the mines in Palestine. He 
conducted himself through them all in a truly philosophic manner; for he was more highly educated than 
his brother, and had prosecuted philosophic studies. 


3. Finally in the city of Alexandria, when he beheld the judge, who was trying the Christians, offending 
beyond all bounds, now insulting holy men in various ways, and again consigning women of greatest 
modesty and even religious virgins to procurers for shameful treatment, he acted like his brother. For as 
these things seemed insufferable, he went forward with bold resolve, and with his words and deeds 
overwhelmed the judge with shame and disgrace. After suffering in consequence many forms of torture, 
he endured a death similar to his brother’s, being cast into the sea. But these things, as I have said, 
happened to him in this way a little later. 


CHAPTER VI 


1. In the fourth year of the persecution against us, on the twelfth day before the Kalends of December, 
which is the twentieth day of the month Dius, on the day before the Sabbath, while the tyrant Maximinus 
was present and giving magnificent shows in honor of his birthday, the following event, truly worthy of 
record, occurred in the city of Caesarea. 


2. As it was an ancient custom to furnish the spectators more splendid shows when the emperors were 
present than at other times, new and foreign spectacles taking the place of the customary amusements, 
such as animals brought from India or Ethiopia or other places, or men who could astonish the beholders 
with skillful bodily exercises,—it was necessary at this time, as the emperor was giving the exhibition, to 
add to the shows something more wonderful. And what should this be? 


3. A witness of our doctrine was brought into the midst and endured the contest for the true and only 
religion. This was Agapius, who, as we have stated a little above, was, with Thecla, the second to be 
thrown to the wild beasts for food. He had also, three times and more, marched with malefactors from the 
prison to the arena; and every time, after threats from the judge, whether in compassion or in hope that 
he might change his mind, had been reserved for other conflicts. But the emperor being present, he was 
brought out at this time, as if he had been appropriately reserved for this occasion, until the very word of 
the Saviour should be fulfilled in him, which through divine knowledge he declared to his disciples, that 
they should be brought before kings on account of their testimony unto him. 


4. He was taken into the midst of the arena with a certain malefactor who they said was charged with the 
murder of his master. 


5. But this murderer of his master, when he had been cast to the wild beasts, was deemed worthy of 
compassion and humanity, almost like Barabbas in the time of our Saviour. And the whole theater 
resounded with shouts and cries of approval, because the murderer was humanely saved by the emperor, 
and deemed worthy of honor and freedom. 


6. But the athlete of religion was first summoned by the tyrant and promised liberty if he would deny his 
profession. But he testified with a loud voice that, not for any fault, but for the religion of the Creator of 
the universe, he would readily and with pleasure endure whatever might be inflicted upon him. 


7. Having said this, he joined the deed to the word, and rushed to meet a bear which had been let loose 
against him, surrendering himself most cheerfully to be devoured by him. After this, as he still breathed, 
he was cast into prison. And living yet one day, stones were bound to his feet, and he was drowned in the 
depths of the sea. Such was the martyrdom of Agapius. 


CHAPTER VII 


1. Again, in Caesarea, when the persecution had continued to the fifth year, on the second day of the 
month Xanthicus, which is the fourth before the Nones of April, on the very Lord’s day of our Saviour’s 
resurrection, Theodosia, a virgin from Tyre, a faithful and sedate maiden, not yet eighteen years of age, 
went up to certain prisoners who were confessing the kingdom of Christ and sitting before the judgment 
seat, and saluted them, and, as is probable, besought them to remember her when they came before the 
Lord. 


2. Thereupon, as if she had committed a profane and impious act, the soldiers seized her and led her to 
the governor. And he immediately, like a madman and a wild beast in his anger, tortured her with dreadful 
and most terrible torments in her sides and breasts, even to the very bones. And as she still breathed, and 
withal stood with a joyful and beaming countenance, he ordered her thrown into the waves of the sea. 
Then passing from her to the other confessors, he condemned all of them to the copper mines in Phaeno 
in Palestine. 


3. Afterwards on the fifth of the month Dius, on the Nones of November according to the Romans, in the 
same city, Silvanus (who at that time was a presbyter and confessor, but who shortly after was honored 
with the episcopate and died a martyr), and those with him, men who had shown the noblest firmness in 
behalf of religion, were condemned by him to labor in the same copper mines, command being first given 
that their ankles be disabled with hot irons. 


4. At the same time he delivered to the flames a man who was illustrious through numerous other 
confessions. This was Domninus, who was well known to all in Palestine for his exceeding fearlessness. 
After this the same judge, who was a cruel contriver of suffering, and an inventor of devices against the 
doctrine of Christ, planned against the pious punishments that had never been heard of. He condemned 
three to single pugilistic combat. He delivered to be devoured by wild beasts Auxentius, a grave and holy 
old man. Others who were in mature life he made eunuchs, and condemned them to the same mines. Yet 
others, after severe tortures, he cast into prison. 


Among these was my dearest friend Pamphilus, who was by reason of every virtue the most illustrious of 
the martyrs in our time. 


5. Urbanus first tested him in rhetorical philosophy and learning; and afterwards endeavored to compel 
him to sacrifice. But as he saw that he refused and in nowise regarded his threats, being exceedingly 
angry, he ordered him to be tormented with severest tortures. 


6. And when the brutal man, after he had almost satiated himself with these tortures by continuous and 
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prolonged scrapings in his sides, was yet covered with shame before all, he put him also with the 
confessors in prison. 


7. But what recompense for his cruelty to the saints, he who thus abused the martyrs of Christ, shall 
receive from the Divine judgment, may be easily determined from the preludes to it, in which immediately, 
and not long after his daring cruelties against Pamphilus, while he yet held the government, the Divine 
judgment came upon him. For thus suddenly, he who but yesterday was judging on the lofty tribunal, 
guarded by a band of soldiers, and ruling over the whole nation of Palestine, the associate and dearest 
friend and table companion of the tyrant himself, was stripped in one night, and overwhelmed with 
disgrace and shame before those who had formerly admired him as if he were himself an emperor; and he 
appeared cowardly and unmanly, uttering womanish cries and supplications to all the people whom he had 
ruled. And Maximinus himself, in reliance upon whose favor Urbanus was formerly so arrogantly insolent, 
as if he loved him exceedingly for his deeds against us, was set as a harsh and most severe judge in this 
same Caesarea to pronounce sentence of death against him, for the great disgrace of the crimes of which 
he was convicted. Let us say this in passing. 


8. A suitable time may come when we shall have leisure to relate the end and the fate of those impious 
men who especially fought against us, both of Maximinus himself and those with him. 


CHAPTER VIII 


1. Up to the sixth year the storm had been incessantly raging against us. Before this time there had been 
a very large number of confessors of religion in the so-called Porphyry quarry in Thebais, which gets its 
name from the stone found there. Of these, one hundred men, lacking three, together with women and 
infants, were sent to the governor of Palestine. When they confessed the God of the universe and Christ, 
Firmilianus, who had been sent there as governor in the place of Urbanus, directed, in accordance with 
the imperial command, that they should be maimed by burning the sinews of the ankles of their left feet, 
and that their right eyes with the eyelids and pupils should first be cut out, and then destroyed by hot 
irons to the very roots. And he then sent them to the mines in the province to endure hardships with 
severe toil and suffering. 


2. But it was not sufficient that these only who suffered such miseries should be deprived of their eyes, 
but those natives of Palestine also, who were mentioned just above as condemned to pugilistic combat, 
since they would neither receive food from the royal storehouse nor undergo the necessary preparatory 
exercises. 


3. Having been brought on this account not only before the overseers, but also before Maximinus himself, 
and having manifested the noblest persistence in confession by the endurance of hunger and stripes, they 
received like punishment with those whom we have mentioned, and with them other confessors in the city 
of Caesarea. 


4. Immediately afterwards others who were gathered to hear the Scriptures read, were seized in Gaza, 
and some endured the same sufferings in the feet and eyes; but others were afflicted with yet greater 
torments and with most terrible tortures in the sides. 


5. One of these, in body a woman, but in understanding a man, would not endure the threat of fornication, 
and spoke directly against the tyrant who entrusted the government to such cruel judges. She was first 
scourged and then raised aloft on the stake, and her sides lacerated. 


6. As those appointed for this purpose applied the tortures incessantly and severely at the command of the 
judge, another, with mind fixed, like the former, on virginity as her aim,—a woman who was altogether 
mean in form and contemptible in appearance; but, on the other hand, strong in soul, and endowed with 
an understanding superior to her body,—being unable to bear the merciless and cruel and inhuman deeds, 
with a boldness beyond that of the combatants famed among the Greeks, cried out to the judge from the 
midst of the crowd: “And how long will you thus cruelly torture my sister?” But he was greatly enraged, 
and ordered the woman to be immediately seized. 


7. Thereupon she was brought forward and having called herself by the august name of the Saviour, she 
was first urged by words to sacrifice, and as she refused she was dragged by force to the altar. But her 
sister continued to maintain her former zeal, and with intrepid and resolute foot kicked the altar, and 
overturned it with the fire that was on it. 


8. Thereupon the judge, enraged like a wild beast, inflicted on her such tortures in her sides as he never 
had on any one before, striving almost to glut himself with her raw flesh. But when his madness was 
satiated, he bound them both together, this one and her whom she called sister, and condemned them to 
death by fire. It is said that the first of these was from the country of Gaza; the other, by name Valentina, 
was of Caesarea, and was well known to many. 


9. But how can I describe as it deserves the martyrdom which followed, with which the thrice-blessed Paul 
was honored. He was condemned to death at the same time with them, under one sentence. At the time of 


his martyrdom, as the executioner was about to cut off his head, he requested a brief respite. 


10. This being granted, he first, in a clear and distinct voice, supplicated God in behalf of his fellow- 
Christians, praying for their pardon, and that freedom might soon be restored to them. Then he asked for 
the conversion of the Jews to God through Christ; and proceeding in order he requested the same things 
for the Samaritans, and besought that those Gentiles, who were in error and were ignorant of God, might 
come to a knowledge of him, and adopt the true religion. Nor did he leave neglected the mixed multitude 
who were standing around. 


11. After all these, oh! great and unspeakable forbearance! he entreated the God of the universe for the 
judge who had condemned him to death, and for the highest rulers, and also for the one who was about to 
behead him, in his hearing and that of all present, beseeching that their sin toward him should not be 
reckoned against them. 


12. Having prayed for these things with a loud voice, and having, as one who was dying unjustly, moved 
almost all to compassion and tears, of his own accord he made himself ready, and submitted his bare neck 
to the stroke of the sword, and was adorned with divine martyrdom. This took place on the twenty-fifth 
day of the month Panemus, which is the eighth before the Kalends of August. 


13. Such was the end of these persons. But not long after, one hundred and thirty admirable athletes of 
the confession of Christ, from the land of Egypt, endured, in Egypt itself, at the command of Maximinus 
the same afflictions in their eyes and feet with the former persons, and were sent to the above-mentioned 
mines in Palestine. But some of them were condemned to the mines in Cilicia. 


CHAPTER IX 


1. After such noble acts of the distinguished martyrs of Christ, the flame of persecution lessened, and was 
quenched, as it were by their sacred blood, and relief and liberty were granted to those who, for Christ’s 
sake, were laboring in the mines of Thebais, and for a little time we were beginning to breath pure air. 


2. But by some new impulse, I know not what, he who held the power to persecute was again aroused 
against the Christians. Immediately letters from Maximinus against us were published everywhere in 
every province. The governors and the military prefect urged by edicts and letters and public ordinances 
the magistrates and generals and notaries in all the cities to carry out the imperial decree, which ordered 
that the altars of the idols should with all speed be rebuilt; and that all men, women, and children, even 
infants at the breast, should sacrifice and offer oblations; and that with diligence and care they should 
cause them to taste of the execrable offerings; and that the things for sale in the market should be 
polluted with libations from the sacrifices; and that guards should be stationed before the baths in order 
to defile with the abominable sacrifices those who went to wash in them. 


3. When these orders were being carried out, our people, as was natural, were at the beginning greatly 
distressed in mind; and even the unbelieving heathen blamed the severity and the exceeding absurdity of 
what was done. For these things appeared to them extreme and burdensome. 


4. As the heaviest storm impended over all in every quarter, the divine power of our Saviour again infused 
such boldness into his athletes, that without being drawn on or dragged forward by any one, they spurned 
the threats. Three of the faithful joining together, rushed on the governor as he was sacrificing to the 
idols, and cried out to him to cease from his delusion, there being no other God than the Maker and 
Creator of the universe. When he asked who they were, they confessed boldly that they were Christians. 


5. Thereupon Firmilianus, being greatly enraged, sentenced them to capital punishment without inflicting 
tortures upon them. The name of the eldest of these was Antoninus; of the next, Zebinas, who was a native 
of Eleutheropolis; and of the third, Germanus. This took place on the thirteenth of the month Dius, the 
Ides of November. 


6. There was associated with them on the same day Ennathas, a woman from Scythopolis, who was 
adorned with the chaplet of virginity. She did not indeed do as they had done, but was dragged by force 
and brought before the judge. 


7. She endured scourgings and cruel insults, which Maxys, a tribune of a neighboring district, without the 
knowledge of the superior authority, dared to inflict upon her. He was a man worse than his name, 
sanguinary in other respects, exceedingly harsh, and altogether cruel, and censured by all who knew him. 
This man stripped the blessed woman of all her clothing, so that she was covered only from her loins to 
her feet and the rest of her body was bare. And he led her through the entire city of Caesarea, and 
regarded it as a great thing to beat her with thongs while she was dragged through all the market-places. 


8. After such treatment she manifested the noblest constancy at the judgment seat of the governor 
himself; and the judge condemned her to be burned alive. He also carried his rage against the pious to a 
most inhuman length and transgressed the laws of nature, not being ashamed even to deny burial to the 
lifeless bodies of the sacred men. 


9. Thus he ordered the dead to be exposed in the open air as food for wild beasts and to be watched 
carefully by night and day. For many days a large number of men attended to this savage and barbarous 
decree. And they looked out from their post of observation, as if it were a matter worthy of care, to see 
that the dead bodies should not be stolen. And wild beasts and dogs and birds of prey scattered the 
human limbs here and there, and the whole city was strewed with the entrails and bones of men, 


10. so that nothing had ever appeared more dreadful and horrible, even to those who formerly hated us; 
though they bewailed not so much the calamity of those against whom these things were done, as the 
outrage against themselves and the common nature of man. 


11. For there was to be seen near the gates a spectacle beyond all description and tragic recital; for not 
only was human flesh devoured in one place, but it was scattered in every place; so that some said that 
limbs and masses of flesh and parts of entrails were to be seen even within the gates. 


12. After these things had continued for many days, a wonderful event occurred. The air was clear and 
bright and the appearance of the sky most serene. When suddenly throughout the city from the pillars 
which supported the public porches many drops fell like tears; and the market places and streets, though 
there was no mist in the air, were moistened with sprinkled water, whence I know not. Then immediately 
it was reported everywhere that the earth, unable to endure the abomination of these things, had shed 
tears in a mysterious manner; and that as a rebuke to the relentless and unfeeling nature of men, stones 
and lifeless wood had wept for what had happened. I know well that this account may perhaps appear idle 
and fabulous to those who come after us, but not to those to whom the truth was confirmed at the time. 


CHAPTER X 


1. On the fourteenth day of the following month Appellaeus, the nineteenth before the Kalends of January, 
certain persons from Egypt were again seized by those who examined people passing the gates. They had 
been sent to minister to the confessors in Cilicia. They received the same sentence as those whom they 
had gone to help, being mutilated in their eyes and feet. Three of them exhibited in Ascalon, where they 
were imprisoned, marvelous bravery in the endurance of various kinds of martyrdom. One of them named 
Ares was condemned to the flames, and the others, called Probus and Elias, were beheaded. 


2. On the eleventh day of the month Audynaeus, which is the third before the Ides of January, in the same 
city of Caesarea, Peter an ascetic, also called Apselamus, from the village of Anea, on the borders of 
Eleutheropolis, like purest gold, gave noble proof by fire of his faith in the Christ of God. Though the 
judge and those around him besought him many times to have compassion on himself, and to spare his 
own youth and bloom, he disregarded them, preferring hope in the God of the universe to all things, even 
to life itself. A certain Asclepius, supposed to be a bishop of the sect of Marcion, possessed as he thought 
with zeal for religion, but “not according to knowledge,” ended his life on one and the same funeral pyre. 
These things took place in this manner. 


CHAPTER XI 


1. It is time to describe the great and celebrated spectacle of Pamphilus, a man thrice dear to me, and of 
those who finished their course with him. They were twelve in all; being counted worthy of apostolic grace 
and number. 


2. Of these the leader and the only one honored with the position of presbyter at Caesarea, was 
Pamphilus; a man who through his entire life was celebrated for every virtue, for renouncing and 
despising the world, for sharing his possessions with the needy, for contempt of earthly hopes, and for 
philosophic deportment and exercise. He especially excelled all in our time in most sincere devotion to the 
Divine Scriptures and indefatigable industry in whatever he undertook, and in his helpfulness to his 
relatives and associates. 


3. In a separate treatise on his life, consisting of three books, we have already described the excellence of 
his virtue. Referring to this work those who delight in such things and desire to know them, let us now 
consider the martyrs in order. 


4. Second after Pamphilus, Vales, who was honored for his venerable gray hair, entered the contest. He 
was a deacon from AElia, an old man of gravest appearance, and versed in the Divine Scriptures, if any 
one ever was. He had so laid up the memory of them in his heart that he did not need to look at the books 
if he undertook to repeat any passage of Scripture. 


5. The third was Paul from the city of Jamna, who was known among them as most zealous and fervent in 
spirit. Previous to his martyrdom, he had endured the conflict of confession by cauterization. 


After these persons had continued in prison for two entire years, the occasion of their martyrdom was a 
second arrival of Egyptian brethren who suffered with them. 


6. They had accompanied the confessors in Cilicia to the mines there and were returning to their homes. 
At the entrance of the gates of Caesarea, the guards, who were men of barbarous character, questioned 
them as to who they were and whence they came. They kept back nothing of the truth, and were seized as 
malefactors taken in the very act. They were five in number. 


7. When brought before the tyrant, being very bold in his presence, they were immediately thrown into 
prison. On the next day, which was the nineteenth of the month Peritius, according to the Roman 
reckoning the fourteenth before the Kalends of March, they were brought, according to command, before 
the judge, with Pamphilus and his associates whom we have mentioned. First, by all kinds of torture, 
through the invention of strange and various machines, he tested the invincible constancy of the 
Egyptians. 


8. Having practised these cruelties upon the leader of all, he asked him first who he was. He heard in 
reply the name of some prophet instead of his proper name. For it was their custom, in place of the names 
of idols given them by their fathers, if they had such, to take other names; so that you would hear them 
calling themselves Elijah or Jeremiah or Isaiah or Samuel or Daniel, thus showing themselves inwardly 
true Jews, and the genuine Israel of God, not only in deeds, but in the names which they bore. When 
Firmilianus had heard some such name from the martyr, and did not understand the force of the word, he 
asked next the name of his country. 


9. But he gave a second answer similar to the former, saying that Jerusalem was his country, meaning that 
of which Paul says, “Jerusalem which is above is free, which is our mother,” and, “Ye are come unto Mount 
Sion, and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem.” 


10. This was what he meant; but the judge thinking only of the earth, sought diligently to discover what 
that city was, and in what part of the world it was situated. And therefore he applied tortures that the 
truth might be acknowledged. But the man, with his hands twisted behind his back, and his feet crushed 
by strange machines, asserted firmly that he had spoken the truth. 


11. And being questioned again repeatedly what and where the city was of which he spoke, he said that it 
was the country of the pious alone, for no others should have a place in it, and that it lay toward the far 
East and the rising sun. 


12. He philosophized about these things according to his own understanding, and was in nowise turned 
from them by the tortures with which he was afflicted on every side. And as if he were without flesh or 
body he seemed insensible of his sufferings. But the judge being perplexed, was impatient, thinking that 
the Christians were about to establish a city somewhere, inimical and hostile to the Romans. And he 
inquired much about this, and investigated where that country toward the East was located. 


13. But when he had for a long time lacerated the young man with scourgings, and punished him with all 
sorts of torments, he perceived that his persistence in what he had said could not be changed, and passed 
against him sentence of death. Such a scene was exhibited by what was done to this man. And having 
inflicted similar tortures on the others, he sent them away in the same manner. 


14. Then being wearied and perceiving that he punished the men in vain, having satiated his desire, he 
proceeded against Pamphilus and his companions. And having learned that already under former tortures 
they had manifested an unchangeable zeal for the faith, he asked them if they would now obey. And 
receiving from every one of them only this one answer, as their last word of confession in martyrdom, he 
inflicted on them punishment similar to the others. 


15. When this had been done, a young man, one of the household servants of Pamphilus, who had been 
educated in the noble life and instruction of such a man, learning the sentence passed upon his master, 
cried out from the midst of the crowd asking that their bodies might be buried. 


16. Thereupon the judge, not a man, but a wild beast, or if anything more savage than a wild beast, giving 
no consideration to the young man’s age, asked him only the same question. When he learned that he 
confessed himself a Christian, as if he had been wounded by a dart, swelling with rage, he ordered the 
tormentors to use their utmost power against him. 


17. And when he saw that he refused to sacrifice as commanded, he ordered them to scrape him 
continually to his very bones and to the inmost recesses of his bowels, not as if he were human flesh but 
as if he were stones or wood or any lifeless thing. But after long persistence he saw that this was in vain, 
as the man was speechless and insensible and almost lifeless, his body being worn out by the tortures. 


18. But being inflexibly merciless and inhuman, he ordered him to be committed straightway, as he was, 
to a slow fire. And before the death of his earthly master, though he had entered later on the conflict, he 
received release from the body, while those who had been zealous about the others were yet delaying. 


19. One could then see Porphyry, like one who had come off victorious in every conflict, his body covered 
with dust, but his countenance cheerful, after such sufferings, with courageous and exulting mind, 
advancing to death. And as if truly filled with the Divine Spirit, covered only with his philosophic robe 


thrown about him as a cloak, soberly and intelligently he directed his friends as to what he wished, and 
beckoned to them, preserving still a cheerful countenance even at the stake. But when the fire was 
kindled at some distance around him in a circle, having inhaled the flame into his mouth, he continued 
most nobly in silence from that time till his death, after the single word which he uttered when the flame 
first touched him, and he cried out for the help of Jesus the Son of God. Such was the contest of Porphyry. 


20. His death was reported to Pamphilus by a messenger, Seleucus. He was one of the confessors from the 
army. As the bearer of such a message, he was forthwith deemed worthy of a similar lot. For as soon as he 
related the death of Porphyry, and had saluted one of the martyrs with a kiss, some of the soldiers seized 
him and led him to the governor. And he, as if he would hasten him on to be a companion of the former on 
the way to heaven, commanded that he be put to death immediately. 


21. This man was from Cappadocia, and belonged to the select band of soldiers, and had obtained no 
small honor in those things which are esteemed among the Romans. For in stature and bodily strength, 
and size and vigor, he far excelled his fellow-soldiers, so that his appearance was matter of common talk, 
and his whole form was admired on account of its size and symmetrical proportions. 


22. At the beginning of the persecution he was prominent in the conflicts of confession, through his 
patience under scourging. After he left the army he set himself to imitate zealously the religious ascetics, 
and as if he were their father and guardian he showed himself a bishop and patron of destitute orphans 
and defenceless widows and of those who were distressed with penury or sickness. It is likely that on this 
account he was deemed worthy of an extraordinary call to martyrdom by God, who rejoices in such things 
more than in the smoke and blood of sacrifices. 


23. He was the tenth athlete among those whom we have mentioned as meeting their end on one and the 
same day. On this day, as was fitting, the chief gate was opened, and a ready way of entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven was given to the martyr Pamphilus and to the others with him. 


24. In the footsteps of Seleucus came Theodulus, a grave and pious old man, who belonged to the 
governor’s household, and had been honored by Firmilianus himself more than all the others in his house 
on account of his age, and because he was a father of the third generation, and also on account of the 
kindness and most faithful conscientiousness which he had manifested toward him. As he pursued the 
course of Seleucus when brought before his master, the latter was more angry at him than at those who 
had preceded him, and condemned him to endure the martyrdom of the Saviour on the cross. 


25. As there lacked yet one to fill up the number of the twelve martyrs of whom we have spoken, Julian 
came to complete it. He had just arrived from abroad, and had not yet entered the gate of the city, when 
having learned about the martyrs while still on the way, he rushed at once, just as he was, to see them. 
When he beheld the tabernacles of the saints prone on the ground, being filled with joy, he embraced and 
kissed them all. 


26. The ministers of slaughter straightway seized him as he was doing this and led him to Firmilianus. 
Acting as was his custom, he condemned him to a slow fire. Thereupon Julian, leaping and exulting, in a 
loud voice gave thanks to the Lord who had judged him worthy of such things, and was honored with the 
crown of martyrdom. 


27. He was a Cappadocian by birth, and in his manner of life he was most circumspect, faithful and 
sincere, zealous in all other respects, and animated by the Holy Spirit himself. Such was the company 
which was thought worthy to enter into martyrdom with Pamphilus. 


28. By the command of the impious governor their sacred and truly holy bodies were kept as food for the 
wild beasts for four days and as many nights. But since, strange to say, through the providential care of 
God, nothing approached them,—neither beast of prey, nor bird, nor dog,—they were taken up uninjured, 
and after suitable preparation were buried in the customary manner. 


29. When the report of what had been done to these men was spread in all directions, Adrianus and 
Eubulus, having come from the so-called country of Manganaea to Caesarea, to see the remaining 
confessors, were also asked at the gate the reason for their coming; and having acknowledged the truth, 
were brought to Firmilianus. But he, as was his custom, without delay inflicted many tortures in their 
sides, and condemned them to be devoured by wild beasts. 


30. After two days, on the fifth of the month Dystrus, the third before the Nones of March, which was 
regarded as the birthday of the tutelary divinity of Caesarea, Adrianus was thrown to a lion, and 
afterwards slain with the sword. But Eubulus, two days later, on the Nones of March, that is, on the 
seventh of the month Dystrus, when the judge had earnestly entreated him to enjoy by sacrificing that 
which was considered freedom among them, preferring a glorious death for religion to transitory life, was 
made like the other an offering to wild beasts, and as the last of the martyrs in Caesarea, sealed the list of 
athletes. 


31. It is proper also to relate here, how in a short time the heavenly Providence came upon the impious 


rulers, together with the tyrants themselves. For that very Firmilianus, who had thus abused the martyrs 
of Christ, after suffering with the others the severest punishment, was put to death by the sword. Such 
were the martyrdoms which took place at Caesarea during the entire period of the persecution. 


CHAPTER XII 


1. I think it best to pass by all the other events which occurred in the meantime: such as those which 
happened to the bishops of the churches, when instead of shepherds of the rational flocks of Christ, over 
which they presided in an unlawful manner, the divine judgment, considering them worthy of such a 
charge, made them keepers of camels, an irrational beast and very crooked in the structure of its body, or 
condemned them to have the care of the imperial horses;—and I pass by also the insults and disgraces and 
tortures they endured from the imperial overseers and rulers on account of the sacred vessels and 
treasures of the Church; and besides these the lust of power on the part of many, the disorderly and 
unlawful ordinations, and the schisms among the confessors themselves; also the novelties which were 
zealously devised against the remnants of the Church by the new and factious members, who added 
innovation after innovation and forced them in unsparingly among the calamities of the persecution, 
heaping misfortune upon misfortune. I judge it more suitable to shun and avoid the account of these 
things, as I said at the beginning. But such things as are sober and praiseworthy, according to the sacred 
word,—”and if there be any virtue and praise,”—I consider it most proper to tell and to record, and to 
present to believing hearers in the history of the admirable martyrs. And after this I think it best to crown 
the entire work with an account of the peace which has appeared unto us from heaven. 


CHAPTER XIII 


1. The seventh year of our conflict was completed; and the hostile measures which had continued into the 
eighth year were gradually and quietly becoming less severe. A large number of confessors were collected 
at the copper mines in Palestine, and were acting with considerable boldness, so far as even to build 
places of worship. But the ruler of the province, a cruel and wicked man, as his acts against the martyrs 
showed, having come there and learned the state of affairs, communicated it to the emperor, writing in 
accusation whatever he thought best. 


2. Thereupon, being appointed superintendent of the mines, he divided the band of confessors as if by a 
royal decree, and sent some to dwell in Cyprus and others in Lebanon, and he scattered others in different 
parts of Palestine and ordered them to labor in various works. 


3. And, selecting the four who seemed to him to be the leaders, he sent them to the commander of the 
armies in that section. These were Peleus and Nilus, Egyptian bishops, also a presbyter, and Patermuthius, 
who was well known among them all for his zeal toward all. The commander of the army demanded of 
them a denial of religion, and not obtaining this, he condemned them to death by fire. 


4. There were others there who had been allotted to dwell in a separate place by themselves,—such of the 
confessors as on account of age or mutilations, or for other bodily infirmities, had been released from 
service. Silvanus, a bishop from Gaza, presided over them, and set a worthy and genuine example of 
Christianity. 


5. This man having from the first day of the persecution, and throughout its entire continuance, been 
eminent for his confessions in all sorts of conflicts, had been kept all that time that he might, so to speak, 
set the final seal upon the whole conflict in Palestine. 


6. There were with him many from Egypt, among whom was John, who surpassed all in our time in the 
excellence of his memory. He had formerly been deprived of his sight. Nevertheless, on account of his 
eminence in confession he had with the others suffered the destruction of his foot by cauterization. And 
although his sight had been destroyed he was subjected to the same burning with fire, the executioners 
aiming after everything that was merciless and pitiless and cruel and inhuman. 


7. Since he was such a man, one would not be so much astonished at his habits and his philosophic life, 
nor would he seem so wonderful for them, as for the strength of his memory. For he had written whole 
books of the Divine Scriptures, “not in tables of stone” as the divine apostle says, neither on skins of 
animals, nor on paper which moths and time destroy, but truly “in fleshy tables of the heart,” in a 
transparent soul and most pure eye of the mind, so that whenever he wished he could repeat, as if from a 
treasury of words, any portion of the Scripture, whether in the law, or the prophets, or the historical 
books, or the gospels, or the writings of the apostles. 


8. I confess that I was astonished when I first saw the man as he was standing in the midst of a large 
congregation and repeating portions of the Divine Scripture. While I only heard his voice, I thought that, 
according to the custom in the meetings, he was reading. But when I came near and perceived what he 
was doing, and observed all the others standing around him with sound eyes while he was using only the 
eyes of his mind, and yet was speaking naturally like some prophet, and far excelling those who were 
sound in body, it was impossible for me not to glorify God and wonder. And I seemed to see in these deeds 


evident and strong confirmation of the fact that true manhood consists not in excellence of bodily 
appearance, but in the soul and understanding alone. For he, with his body mutilated, manifested the 
superior excellence of the power that was within him. 


9. But as to those whom we have mentioned as abiding in a separate place, and attending to their 
customary duties in fasting and prayer and other exercises, God himself saw fit to give them a salutary 
issue by extending his right hand in answer to them. The bitter foe, as they were armed against him 
zealously through their prayers to God, could no longer endure them, and determined to slay and destroy 
them from off the earth because they troubled him. 


10. And God permitted him to accomplish this, that he might not be restrained from the wickedness he 
desired, and that at the same time they might receive the prizes of their manifold conflicts. Therefore at 
the command of the most accursed Maximinus, forty, lacking one, were beheaded in one day. 


11. These martyrdoms were accomplished in Palestine during eight complete years; and of this 
description was the persecution in our time. Beginning with the demolition of the churches, it increased 
greatly as the rulers rose up from time to time against us. In these assaults the multiform and various 
conflicts of those who wrestled in behalf of religion produced an innumerable multitude of martyrs in 
every province,—in the regions extending from Libya and throughout all Egypt, and Syria, and from the 
East round about to the district of Ilyricum. 


12. But the countries beyond these, all Italy and Sicily and Gaul, and the regions toward the setting sun, 
in Spain, Mauritania, and Africa, suffered the war of persecution during less than two years, and were 
deemed worthy of a speedier divine visitation and peace; the heavenly Providence sparing the singleness 
of purpose and faith of those men. 


13. For what had never before been recorded in the annals of the Roman government, first took place in 
our day, contrary to all expectation; for during the persecution in our time the empire was divided into 
two parts. The brethren dwelling in the part of which we have just spoken enjoyed peace; but those in the 
other part endured trials without number. 


14. But when the divine grace kindly and compassionately manifested its care for us too, then truly our 
rulers also, those very ones through whom the wars against us had been formerly carried on, changed 
their minds in a most wonderful manner, and published a recantation; and by favorable edicts and mild 
decrees concerning us, extinguished the conflagration against us. This recantation also must be recorded. 


The End of the Book of Eusebius Pamphili concerning those who suffered Martyrdom in Palestine. 


Book IX 


CHAPTER I 


THE PRETENDED RELAXATION 


1. The imperial edict of recantation, which has been quoted above, was posted in all parts of Asia and in 
the adjoining provinces. After this had been done, Maximinus, the tyrant in the East,—a most impious 
man, if there ever was one, and most hostile to the religion of the God of the universe,—being by no 
means Satisfied with its contents, instead of sending the above-quoted decree to the governors under him, 
gave them verbal commands to relax the war against us. 


2. For since he could not in any other way oppose the decision of his superiors, keeping the law which had 
been already issued secret, and taking care that it might not be made known in the district under him, he 
gave an unwritten order to his governors that they should relax the persecution against us. They 
communicated the command to each other in writing. 


3. Sabinus, at least, who was honored with the highest official rank among them, communicated the will 
of the emperor to the provincial governors in a Latin epistle, the translation of which is as follows: 


4. “With continuous and most devoted earnestness their Majesties, our most divine masters, the 
emperors, formerly directed the minds of all men to follow the holy and correct course of life, that those 
also who seemed to live in a manner foreign to that of the Romans, should render the worship due to the 
immortal gods. But the obstinacy and most unconquerable determination of some went so far that they 
could neither be turned back from their purpose by the just reason of the command, nor be intimidated by 
the impending punishment. 


5. Since therefore it has come to pass that by such conduct many have brought themselves into danger, 
their Majesties, our most powerful masters, the emperors, in the exalted nobility of piety, esteeming it 
foreign to their Majesties’ purpose to bring men into so great danger for such a cause, have commanded 
their devoted servant, myself, to write to thy wisdom, that if any Christian be found engaging in the 
worship of his own people, thou shouldst abstain from molesting and endangering him, and shouldst not 
suppose it necessary to punish any one on this pretext. For it has been proved by the experience of so long 
a time that they can in no way be persuaded to abandon such obstinate conduct. 


6. Therefore it should be thy care to write to the curators and magistrates and district overseers of every 
city, that they may know that it is not necessary for them to give further attention to this matter.” 


7. Thereupon the rulers of the provinces, thinking that the purpose of the things which were written was 
truly made known to them, declared the imperial will to the curators and magistrates and prefects of the 
various districts in writing. But they did not limit themselves to writing, but sought more quickly to 
accomplish the supposed will of the emperor in deeds also. Those whom they had imprisoned on account 
of their confession of the Deity, they set at liberty, and they released those of them who had been sent to 
the mines for punishment; for they erroneously supposed that this was the true will of the emperor. 


8. And when these things had thus been done, immediately, like a light shining forth in a dark night, one 
could see in every city congregations gathered and assemblies thronged, and meetings held according to 
their custom. And every one of the unbelieving heathen was not a little astonished at these things, 
wondering at so marvelous a transformation, and exclaiming that the God of the Christians was great and 
alone true. 


9. And some of our people, who had faithfully and bravely sustained the conflict of persecution, again 
became frank and bold toward all; but as many as had been diseased in the faith and had been shaken in 
their souls by the tempest, strove eagerly for healing, beseeching and imploring the strong to stretch out 
to them a saving hand, and supplicating God to be merciful unto them. 


10. Then also the noble athletes of religion who had been set free from their sufferings in the mines 
returned to their own homes. Happily and joyfully they passed through every city, full of unspeakable 
pleasure and of a boldness which cannot be expressed in words. 


11. Great crowds of men pursued their journey along the highways and through the market-places, 
praising God with hymns and psalms. And you might have seen those who a little while before had been 
driven in bonds from their native countries under a most cruel sentence, returning with bright and joyful 
faces to their own firesides; so that even they who had formerly thirsted for our blood, when they saw the 


unexpected wonder, congratulated us on what had taken place. 


CHAPTER II 


THE SUBSEQUENT REVERSE 


1. But the tyrant who, as we have said, ruled over the districts of the Orient, a thorough hater of the good 
and an enemy of every virtuous person, as he was, could no longer bear this; and indeed he did not permit 
matters to go on in this way quite six months. Devising all possible means of destroying the peace, he first 
attempted to restrain us, under a pretext, from meeting in the cemeteries. 


2. Then through the agency of some wicked men he sent an embassy to himself against us, inciting the 
citizens of Antioch to ask from him as a very great favor that he would by no means permit any of the 
Christians to dwell in their country; and others were secretly induced to do the same thing. The author of 
all this in Antioch was Theotecnus, a violent and wicked man, who was an impostor, and whose character 
was foreign to his name. He appears to have been the curator of the city. 


CHAPTER III 
THE NEWLY ERECTED STATUE AT ANTIOCH 


After this man had carried on all kinds of war against us and had caused our people to be diligently 
hunted up in their retreats, as if they were unholy thieves, and had devised every sort of slander and 
accusation against us, and become the cause of death to vast numbers, he finally erected a statue of 
Jupiter Philius with certain juggleries and magic rites. And after inventing unholy forms of initiation and 
ill-omened mysteries in connection with it, and abominable means of purification, he exhibited his 
jugglery, by oracles which he pretended to utter, even to the emperor; and through a flattery which was 
pleasing to the ruler he aroused the demon against the Christians and said that the god had given 
command to expel the Christians as his enemies beyond the confines of the city and the neighboring 
districts. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE MEMORIALS AGAINST US 


1. Thefact that this man, who took the lead in this matter, had succeeded in his purpose was an incitement 
to all the other officials in the cities under the same government to prepare a similar memorial. And the 
governors of the provinces perceiving that this was agreeable to the emperor suggested to their subjects 
that they should do the same. 


2. And as the tyrant by a rescript declared himself well pleased with their measures, persecution was 
kindled anew against us. Priests for the images were then appointed in the cities, and besides them high 
priests by Maximinus himself. The latter were taken from among those who were most distinguished in 
public life and had gained celebrity in all the offices which they had filled; and who were imbued, 
moreover, with great zeal for the service of those whom they worshiped. 


3. Indeed, the extraordinary superstition of the emperor, to speak in brief, led all his subjects, both rulers 
and private citizens, for the sake of gratifying him, to do everything against us, supposing that they could 
best show their gratitude to him for the benefits which they had received from him, by plotting murder 
against us and exhibiting toward us any new signs of malignity. 


CHAPTER V 


THE FORGED ACTS 


1. Having therefore forged Acts of Pilate and our Saviour full of every kind of blasphemy against Christ, 
they sent them with the emperor’s approval to the whole of the empire subject to him, with written 
commands that they should be openly posted to the view of all in every place, both in country and city, and 
that the schoolmasters should give them to their scholars, instead of their customary lessons, to be 
studied and learned by heart. 


2. While these things were taking place, another military commander, whom the Romans call Dux, seized 
some infamous women in the market-place at Damascus in Phoenicia, and by threatening to inflict 
tortures upon them compelled them to make a written declaration that they had once been Christians and 
that they were acquainted with their impious deeds,—that in their very churches they committed 
licentious acts; and they uttered as many other slanders against our religion as he wished them to. Having 
taken down their words in writing, he communicated them to the emperor, who commanded that these 
documents also should be published in every place and city. 


CHAPTER VI 
THOSE WHO SUFFERED MARTYRDOM AT THIS TIME 


1. Not long afterward, however, this military commander became his own murderer and paid the penalty 
for his wickedness. But we were obliged again to endure exile and severe persecutions, and the governors 
in every province were once more terribly stirred up against us; so that even some of those illustrious in 
the Divine Word were seized and had sentence of death pronounced upon them without mercy. Three of 
them in the city of Emesa in Phoenicia, having confessed that they were Christians, were thrown as food 
to the wild beasts. Among them was a bishop Silvanus, a very old man, who had filled his office full forty 
years. 


2. At about the same time Peter also, who presided most illustriously over the parishes in Alexandria, a 
divine example of a bishop on account of the excellence of his life and his study of the sacred Scriptures, 
being seized for no cause and quite unexpectedly, was, as if by command of Maximinus, immediately and 
without explanation, beheaded. With him also many other bishops of Egypt suffered the same fate. 


3. And Lucian, a presbyter of the parish at Antioch, and a most excellent man in every respect, temperate 
in life and famed for his learning in sacred things, was brought to the city of Nicomedia, where at that 
time the emperor happened to be staying, and after delivering before the ruler an apology for the doctrine 
which he professed, was committed to prison and put to death. 


4. Such trials were brought upon us in a brief time by Maximinus, the enemy of virtue, so that this 
persecution which was stirred up against us seemed far more cruel than the former. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE DECREE AGAINST US WHICH WAS ENGRAVED ON PILLARS 


1. The memorials against us and copies of the imperial edicts issued in reply to them were engraved and 
set up on brazen pillars in the midst of the cities,—a course which had never been followed elsewhere. 
The children in the schools had daily in their mouths the names of Jesus and Pilate, and the Acts which 
had been forged in wanton insolence. 


2. It appears to me necessary to insert here this document of Maximinus which was posted on pillars, in 
order that there may be made manifest at the same time the boastful and haughty arrogance of the God- 
hating man, and the sleepless evil-hating divine vengeance upon the impious, which followed close upon 
him, and under whose pressure he not long afterward took the opposite course in respect to us and 
confirmed it by written laws. 


The rescript is in the following words: 


Copy of a translation of the rescript of Maximinus in answer to the memorials against us, taken from the 
pillar in Tyre. 


3. “Now at length the feeble power of the human mind has become able to shake off and to scatter every 
dark mist of error, which before this besieged the senses of men, who were more miserable than impious, 
and enveloped them in dark and destructive ignorance; and to perceive that it is governed and established 
by the beneficent providence of the immortal gods. 


4. It passes belief how grateful, how pleasing and how agreeable it is to us, that you have given a most 
decided proof of your pious resolution; for even before this it was known to every one how much regard 
and reverence you were paying to the immortal gods, exhibiting not a faith of bare and empty words, but 
continued and wonderful examples of illustrious deeds. 


5. Wherefore your city may justly be called a seat and dwelling of the immortal gods. At least, it appears 
by many signs that it flourishes because of the presence of the celestial gods. 


6. Behold, therefore, your city, regardless of all private advantages, and omitting its former petitions in its 
own behalf, when it perceived that the adherents of that execrable vanity were again beginning to spread, 
and to start the greatest conflagration,—like a neglected and extinguished funeral pile when its brands 
are rekindled,—immediately resorted to our piety as to a metropolis of all religiousness, asking some 
remedy and aid. 


7. Itis evident that the gods have given you this saving mind on account of your faith and piety. 


“Accordingly that supreme and mightiest Jove, who presides over your illustrious city, who preserves your 
ancestral gods, your wives and children, your hearths and homes from every destructive pest, has infused 
into your souls this wholesome resolve; showing and proving how excellent and glorious and salutary it is 
to observe with the becoming reverence the worship and sacred rites of the immortal gods. 
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8. For who can be found so ignorant or so devoid of all understanding as not to perceive that it is due to 
the kindly care of the gods that the earth does not refuse the seed sown in it, nor disappoint the hope of 
the husbandmen with vain expectation; that impious war is not inevitably fixed upon earth, and wasted 
bodies dragged down to death under the influence of a corrupted atmosphere; that the sea is not swollen 
and raised on high by blasts of intemperate winds; that unexpected hurricanes do not burst forth and stir 
up the destructive tempest; moreover, that the earth, the nourisher and mother of all, is not shaken from 
its lowest depths with a terrible tremor, and that the mountains upon it do not sink into the opening 
chasms. No one is ignorant that all these, and evils still worse than these, have oftentimes happened 
hitherto. 


9. And all these misfortunes have taken place on account of the destructive error of the empty vanity of 
those impious men, when it prevailed in their souls, and, we may almost say, weighed down the whole 
world with shame.” 


10. After other words he adds: “Let them look at the standing crops already flourishing with waving heads 
in the broad fields, and at the meadows glittering with plants and flowers, in response to abundant rains 
and the restored mildness and softness of the atmosphere. 


11. Finally, let all rejoice that the might of the most powerful and terrible Mars has been propitiated by 
our piety, our sacrifices, and our veneration; and let them on this account enjoy firm and tranquil peace 
and quiet; and let as many as have wholly abandoned that blind error and delusion and have returned to a 
right and sound mind rejoice the more, as those who have been rescued from an unexpected storm or 
severe disease and are to reap the fruits of pleasure for the rest of their life. 


12. But if they still persist in their execrable vanity, let them, as you have desired, be driven far away from 
your city and territory, that thus, in accordance with your praiseworthy zeal in this matter, your city, being 
freed from every pollution and impiety, may, according to its native disposition, attend to the sacred rites 
of the immortal gods with becoming reverence. 


13. But that ye may know how acceptable to us your request respecting this matter has been, and how 
ready our mind is to confer benefits voluntarily, without memorials and petitions, we permit your devotion 
to ask whatever great gift ye may desire in return for this your pious disposition. 


14. And now ask that this may be done and that ye may receive it; for ye shall obtain it without delay. This, 
being granted to your city, shall furnish for all time an evidence of reverent piety toward the immortal 
gods, and of the fact that you have obtained from our benevolence merited prizes for this choice of yours; 
and it shall be shown to your children and children’s children.” 


15. This was published against us in all the provinces, depriving us of every hope of good, at least from 
men; so that, according to that divine utterance, “If it were possible, even the elect would have stumbled” 
at these things. 


16. And now indeed, when the hope of most of us was almost extinct, suddenly while those who were to 
execute against us the above decree had in some places scarcely finished their journey, God, the defender 
of his own Church, exhibited his heavenly interposition in our behalf, well-nigh stopping the tyrant’s 
boasting against us. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE MISFORTUNES WHICH HAPPENED IN CONNECTION WITH THESE THINGS, IN FAMINE, PESTILENCE, AND 
WAR 


1. The customary rains and showers of the winter season ceased to fall in their wonted abundance upon 
the earth and an unexpected famine made its appearance, and in addition to this a pestilence, and another 
severe disease consisting of an ulcer, which on account of its fiery appearance was appropriately called a 
carbuncle. This, spreading over the whole body, greatly endangered the lives of those who suffered from 
it; but as it chiefly attacked the eyes, it deprived multitudes of men, women, and children of their sight. 


2. In addition to this the tyrant was compelled to go to war with the Armenians, who had been from 
ancient times friends and allies of the Romans. As they were also Christians and zealous in their piety 
toward the Deity, the enemy of God had attempted to compel them to sacrifice to idols and demons, and 
had thus made friends foes, and allies enemies. 


3. All these things suddenly took place at one and the same time, and refuted the tyrant’s empty vaunt 
against the Deity. For he had boasted that, because of his zeal for idols and his hostility against us, neither 
famine nor pestilence nor war had happened in his time. These things, therefore, coming upon him at 
once and together, furnished a prelude also of his own destruction. 


4. He himself with his forces was defeated in the war with the Armenians, and the rest of the inhabitants 
of the cities under him were terribly afflicted with famine and pestilence, so that one measure of wheat 


was sold for twenty-five hundred Attic drachms. 


5. Those who died in the cities were innumerable, and those who died in the country and villages were 
still more. So that the tax lists which formerly included a great rural population were almost entirely 
wiped out; nearly all being speedily destroyed by famine and pestilence. 


6. Some, therefore, desired to dispose of their most precious things to those who were better supplied, in 
return for the smallest morsel of food, and others, selling their possessions little by little, fell into the last 
extremity of want. Some, chewing wisps of hay and recklessly eating noxious herbs, undermined and 
ruined their constitutions. 


7. And some of the high-born women in the cities, driven by want to shameful extremities, went forth into 
the market-places to beg, giving evidence of their former liberal culture by the modesty of their 
appearance and the decency of their apparel. 


8. Some, wasted away like ghosts and at the very point of death, stumbled and tottered here and there, 
and too weak to stand fell down in the middle of the streets; lying stretched out at full length they begged 
that a small morsel of food might be given them, and with their last gasp they cried out Hunger! having 
strength only for this most painful cry. 


9. But others, who seemed to be better supplied, astonished at the multitude of the beggars, after giving 
away large quantities, finally became hard and relentless, expecting that they themselves also would soon 
suffer the same calamities as those who begged. So that in the midst of the market-places and lanes, dead 
and naked bodies lay unburied for many days, presenting the most lamentable spectacle to those that 
beheld them. 


10. Some also became food for dogs, on which account the survivors began to kill the dogs, lest they 
should become mad and should go to devouring men. 


11. But still worse was the pestilence which consumed entire houses and families, and especially those 
whom the famine was not able to destroy because of their abundance of food. Thus men of wealth, rulers 
and governors and multitudes in office, as if left by the famine on purpose for the pestilence, suffered 
swift and speedy death. Every place therefore was full of lamentation; in every lane and market-place and 
street there was nothing else to be seen or heard than tears, with the customary instruments and the 
voices of the mourners. 


12. In this way death, waging war with these two weapons, pestilence and famine, destroyed whole 
families in a short time, so that one could see two or three dead bodies carried out at once. 


13. Such were the rewards of the boasting of Maximinus and of the measures of the cities against us. 


Then did the evidences of the universal zeal and piety of the Christians become manifest to all the 
heathen. 


14. For they alone in the midst of such ills showed their sympathy and humanity by their deeds. Every day 
some continued caring for and burying the dead, for there were multitudes who had no one to care for 
them; others collected in one place those who were afflicted by the famine, throughout the entire city, and 
gave bread to them all; so that the thing became noised abroad among all men, and they glorified the God 
of the Christians; and, convinced by the facts themselves, confessed that they alone were truly pious and 
religious. 


15. After these things were thus done, God, the great and celestial defender of the Christians, having 
revealed in the events which have been described his anger and indignation at all men for the great evils 
which they had brought upon us, restored to us the bright and gracious sunlight of his providence in our 
behalf; so that in the deepest darkness a light of peace shone most wonderfully upon us from him, and 
made it manifest to all that God himself has always been the ruler of our affairs. From time to time indeed 
he chastens his people and corrects them by his visitations, but again after sufficient chastisement he 
shows mercy and favor to those who hope in him. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE VICTORY OF THE GOD-BELOVED EMPERORS 


1. Thus when Constantine, whom we have already mentioned as an emperor, born of an emperor, a pious 
son of a most pious and prudent father, and Licinius, second to him,—two God-beloved emperors, honored 
alike for their intelligence and their piety,—being stirred up against the two most impious tyrants by God, 
the absolute Ruler and Saviour of all, engaged in formal war against them, with God as their ally, 
Maxentius was defeated at Rome by Constantine in a remarkable manner, and the tyrant of the East did 
not long survive him, but met a most shameful death at the hand of Licinius, who had not yet become 
insane. 


2. Constantine, who was the superior both in dignity and imperial rank, first took compassion upon those 
who were oppressed at Rome, and having invoked in prayer the God of heaven, and his Word, and Jesus 
Christ himself, the Saviour of all, as his aid, advanced with his whole army, proposing to restore to the 
Romans their ancestral liberty. 


3. But Maxentius, putting confidence rather in the arts of sorcery than in the devotion of his subjects, did 
not dare to go forth beyond the gates of the city, but fortified every place and district and town which was 
enslaved by him, in the neighborhood of Rome and in all Italy, with an immense multitude of troops and 
with innumerable bands of soldiers. But the emperor, relying upon the assistance of God, attacked the 
first, second, and third army of the tyrant, and conquered them all; and having advanced through the 
greater part of Italy, was already very near Rome. 


4. Then, that he might not be compelled to wage war with the Romans for the sake of the tyrant, God 
himself drew the latter, as if bound in chains, some distance without the gates, and confirmed those 
threats against the impious which had been anciently inscribed in sacred books,—disbelieved, indeed, by 
most as a myth, but believed by the faithful,—confirmed them, in a word, by the deed itself to all, both 
believers and unbelievers, that saw the wonder with their eyes. 


5. Thus, as in the time of Moses himself and of the ancient God-beloved race of Hebrews, “he cast 
Pharaoh’s chariots and host into the sea, and overwhelmed his chosen charioteers in the Red Sea, and 
covered them with the flood,” in the same way Maxentius also with his soldiers and body-guards “went 
down into the depths like a stone,” when he fled before the power of God which was with Constantine, 
and passed through the river which lay in his way, over which he had formed a bridge with boats, and thus 
prepared the means of his own destruction. 


6. In regard to him one might say, “he digged a pit and opened it and fell into the hole which he had made; 
his labor shall turn upon his own head, and his unrighteousness shall fall upon his own crown.” 


7. Thus, then, the bridge over the river being broken, the passageway settled down, and immediately the 
boats with the men disappeared in the depths, and that most impious one himself first of all, then the 
shield-bearers who were with him, as the divine oracles foretold, “sank like lead in the mighty waters”; so 
that those who obtained the victory from God, if not in words, at least in deeds, like Moses, the great 
servant of God, and those who were with him, fittingly sang as they had sung against the impious tyrant of 
old, saying, “Let us sing unto the Lord, for he hath gloriously glorified himself; horse and rider hath he 
thrown into the sea; a helper and a protector hath he become for my salvation;” and “Who is like unto 
thee, O Lord; among the gods, who is like unto thee glorious in holiness, marvelous in glory, doing 
wonders.” 


8. These and the like praises Constantine, by his very deeds, sang to God, the universal Ruler, and Author 
of his victory, as he entered Rome in triumph. 


9. Immediately all the members of the senate and the other most celebrated men, with the whole Roman 
people, together with children and women, received him as their deliverer, their saviour, and their 
benefactor, with shining eyes and with their whole souls, with shouts of gladness and unbounded joy. 


10. But he, as one possessed of inborn piety toward God, did not exult in the shouts, nor was he elated by 
the praises; but perceiving that his aid was from God, he immediately commanded that a trophy of the 
Saviour’s passion be put in the hand of his own statue. 


11. And when he had placed it, with the saving sign of the cross in its right hand, in the most public place 
in Rome, he commanded that the following inscription should be engraved upon it in the Roman tongue: 
“By this salutary sign, the true proof of bravery, I have saved and freed your city from the yoke of the 
tyrant and moreover, having set at liberty both the senate and the people of Rome, I have restored them to 
their ancient distinction and splendor.” 


12. And after this both Constantine himself and with him the Emperor Licinius, who had not yet been 
seized by that madness into which he later fell, praising God as the author of all their blessings, with one 
will and mind drew up a full and most complete decree in behalf of the Christians, and sent an account of 
the wonderful things done for them by God, and of the victory over the tyrant, together with a copy of the 
decree itself, to Maximinus, who still ruled over the nations of the East and pretended friendship toward 
them. 


13. But he, like a tyrant, was greatly pained by what he learned; but not wishing to seem to yield to 
others, nor, on the other hand, to suppress that which was commanded, for fear of those who enjoined it, 
as if on his own authority, he addressed, under compulsion, to the governors under him this first 
communication in behalf of the Christians, falsely inventing things against himself which had never been 
done by him. 


Copy of a translation of the epistle of the tyrant Maximinus. 


14. “Jovius Maximinus Augustus to Sabinus. I am confident that it is manifest both to thy firmness and to 


all men that our masters Diocletian and Maximianus, our fathers, when they saw almost all men 
abandoning the worship of the gods and attaching themselves to the party of the Christians, rightly 
decreed that all who gave up the worship of those same immortal gods should be recalled by open 
chastisement and punishment to the worship of the gods. 


15. But when I first came to the East under favorable auspices and learned that in some places a great 
many men who were able to render public service had been banished by the judges for the above- 
mentioned cause, I gave command to each of the judges that henceforth none of them should treat the 
provincials with severity, but that they should rather recall them to the worship of the gods by flattery and 
exhortations. 


16. Then when, in accordance with my command, these orders were obeyed by the judges, it came to pass 
that none of those who lived in the districts of the East were banished or insulted, but that they were 
rather brought back to the worship of the gods by the fact that no severity was employed toward them. 


17. But afterwards, when I went up last year under good auspices to Nicomedia and sojourned there, 
citizens of the same city came to me with the images of the gods, earnestly entreating that such a people 
should by no means be permitted to dwell in their country. 


18. But when I learned that many men of the same religion dwelt in those regions, I replied that I gladly 
thanked them for their request, but that I perceived that it was not proffered by all, and that if, therefore, 
there were any that persevered in the same superstition, each one had the privilege of doing as he 
pleased, even if he wished to recognize the worship of the gods. 


19. Nevertheless, I considered it necessary to give a friendly answer to the inhabitants of Nicomedia and 
to the other cities which had so earnestly presented to me the same petition, namely, that no Christians 
should dwell in their cities,—both because this same course had been pursued by all the ancient 
emperors, and also because it was pleasing to the gods, through whom all men and the government of the 
state itself endure,—and to confirm the request which they presented in behalf of the worship of their 
deity. 


20. Therefore, although before this time, special letters have been sent to thy devotedness, and 
commands have likewise been given that no harsh measures should be taken against those provincials 
who desire to follow such a course, but that they should be treated mildly and moderately,—nevertheless, 
in order that they may not suffer insults or extortions from the beneficiaries, or from any others, I have 
thought meet to remind thy firmness in this epistle also that thou shouldst lead our provincials rather by 
flatteries and exhortations to recognize the care of the gods. 


21. Hence, if any one of his own choice should decide to adopt the worship of the gods, it is fitting that he 
should be welcomed, but if any should wish to follow their own religion, do thou leave it in their power. 


22. Wherefore it behooves thy devotedness to observe that which is committed to thee, and to see that 
power is given to no one to oppress our provincials with insults and extortions, since, as already written, it 
is fitting to recall our provincials to the worship of the gods rather by exhortations and flatteries. But, in 
order that this command of ours may come to the knowledge of all our provincials, it is incumbent upon 
thee to proclaim that which has been enjoined, in an edict issued by thyself.” 


23. Since he was forced to do this by necessity and did not give the command by his own will, he was not 
regarded by any one as sincere or trustworthy, because he had already shown his unstable and deceitful 
disposition after his former similar concession. 


24. None of our people, therefore, ventured to hold meetings or even to appear in public, because his 
communication did not cover this, but only commanded to guard against doing us any injury, and did not 
give orders that we should hold meetings or build churches or perform any of our customary acts. 


25. And yet Constantine and Licinius, the advocates of peace and piety, had written him to permit this, 
and had granted it to all their subjects by edicts and ordinances. But this most impious man did not 
choose to yield in this matter until, being driven by the divine judgment, he was at last compelled to do it 
against his will. 


CHAPTER X 
THE OVERTHROW OF THE TYRANTS AND THE WORDS WHICH THEY UTTERED BEFORE THEIR DEATH 


1. The circumstances which drove him to this course were the following. Being no longer able to sustain 
the magnitude of the government which had been undeservedly committed to him, in consequence of his 
want of prudence and imperial understanding, he managed affairs in a base manner, and with his mind 
unreasonably exalted in all things with boastful pride, even toward his colleagues in the empire who were 
in every respect his superiors, in birth, in training, in education, in worth and intelligence, and, greatest 
of all, in temperance and piety toward the true God, he began to venture to act audaciously and to 


arrogate to himself the first rank. 


2. Becoming mad in his folly, he broke the treaties which he had made with Licinius and undertook an 
implacable war. Then in a brief time he threw all things into confusion, and stirred up every city, and 
having collected his entire force, comprising an immense number of soldiers, he went forth to battle with 
him, elated by his hopes in demons, whom he supposed to be gods, and by the number of his soldiers. 


3. And when he joined battle he was deprived of the oversight of God, and the victory was given to 
Licinius, who was then ruling, by the one and only God of all. 


4. First, the army in which he trusted was destroyed, and as all his guards abandoned him and left him 
alone, and fled to the victor, he secretly divested himself as quickly as possible of the imperial garments, 
which did not fitly belong to him, and in a cowardly and ignoble and unmanly way mingled with the crowd, 
and then fled, concealing himself in fields and villages. But though he was so careful for his safety, he 
scarcely escaped the hands of his enemies, revealing by his deeds that the divine oracles are faithful and 
true, in which it is said, “A king is not saved by a great force, and a giant shall not be saved by the 
greatness of his strength; a horse is a vain thing for safety, nor shall he be delivered by the greatness of 
his power. 


5. Behold, the eyes of the Lord are upon them that fear him, upon them that hope in his mercy, to deliver 
their souls from death.” 


6. Thus the tyrant, covered with shame, went to his own country. And first, in frantic rage, he slew many 
priests and prophets of the gods whom he had formerly admired, and whose oracles had incited him to 
undertake the war, as sorcerers and impostors, and besides all as betrayers of his safety. Then having 
given glory to the God of the Christians and enacted a most full and complete ordinance in behalf of their 
liberty, he was immediately seized with a mortal disease, and no respite being granted him, departed this 
life. The law enacted by him was as follows: 


Copy of the edict of the tyrant in behalf of the Christians, translated from the Roman tongue. 


7. “The Emperor Caesar Caius Valerius Maximinus, Germanicus, Sarmaticus, Pius, Felix, Invictus, 
Augustus. We believe it manifest that no one is ignorant, but that every man who looks back over the past 
knows and is conscious that in every way we care continually for the good of our provincials, and wish to 
furnish them with those things which are of especial advantage to all, and for the common benefit and 
profit, and whatever contributes to the public welfare and is agreeable to the views of each. 


8. When, therefore, before this, it became clear to our mind that under pretext of the command of our 
parents, the most divine Diocletian and Maximianus, which enjoined that the meetings of the Christians 
should be abolished, many extortions and spoliations had been practiced by officials; and that those evils 
were continually increasing, to the detriment of our provincials toward whom we are especially anxious to 
exercise proper care, and that their possessions were in consequence perishing, letters were sent last 
year to the governors of each province, in which we decreed that, if any one wished to follow such a 
practice or to observe this same religion, he should be permitted without hindrance to pursue his purpose 
and should be impeded and prevented by no one, and that all should have liberty to do without any fear or 
suspicion that which each preferred. 


9. But even now we cannot help perceiving that some of the judges have mistaken our commands, and 
have given our people reason to doubt the meaning of our ordinances, and have caused them to proceed 
too reluctantly to the observance of those religious rites which are pleasing to them. 


10. In order, therefore, that in the future every suspicion of fearful doubt may be taken away, we have 
commanded that this decree be published, so that it may be clear to all that whoever wishes to embrace 
this sect and religion is permitted to do so by virtue of this grant of ours; and that each one, as he wishes 
or as is pleasing to him, is permitted to practice this religion which he has chosen to observe according to 
his custom. It is also granted them to build Lord’s houses. 


11. But that this grant of ours may be the greater, we have thought good to decree also that if any houses 
and lands before this time rightfully belonged to the Christians, and by the command of our parents fell 
into the treasury, or were confiscated by any city,—whether they have been sold or presented to any one 
as a gift,—that all these should be restored to their original possessors, the Christians, in order that in this 
also every one may have knowledge of our piety and care.” 


12. These are the words of the tyrant which were published not quite a year after the decrees against the 
Christians engraved by him on pillars. And by him to whom a little before we seemed impious wretches 
and atheists and destroyers of all life, so that we were not permitted to dwell in any city nor even in 
country or desert,—by him decrees and ordinances were issued in behalf of the Christians, and they who 
recently had been destroyed by fire and sword, by wild beasts and birds of prey, in the presence of the 
tyrant himself, and had suffered every species of torture and punishment, and most miserable deaths as 
atheists and impious wretches, were now acknowledged by him as possessors of religion and were 


permitted to build churches; and the tyrant himself bore witness and confessed that they had some rights. 


13. And having made such confessions, as if he had received some benefit on account of them, he suffered 
perhaps less than he ought to have suffered, and being smitten by a sudden scourge of God, he perished 
in the second campaign of the war. 


14. But his end was not like that of military chieftains who, while fighting bravely in battle for virtue and 
friends, often boldly encounter a glorious death; for like an impious enemy of God, while his army was still 
drawn up in the field, remaining at home and concealing himself, he suffered the punishment which he 
deserved. For he was smitten with a sudden scourge of God in his whole body, and harassed by terrible 
pains and torments, he fell prostrate on the ground, wasted by hunger, while all his flesh was dissolved by 
an invisible and God-sent fire, so that the whole appearance of his frame was changed, and there was left 
only a kind of image wasted away by length of time to a skeleton of dry bones; so that those who were 
present could think of his body as nothing else than the tomb of his soul, which was buried in a body 
already dead and completely melted away. 


15. And as the heat still more violently consumed him in the depths of his marrow, his eyes burst forth, 
and falling from their sockets left him blind. Thereupon still breathing and making free confession to the 
Lord, he invoked death, and at last, after acknowledging that he justly suffered these things on account of 
his violence against Christ, he gave up the ghost. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE FINAL DESTRUCTION OF THE ENEMIES OF RELIGION 


1. Thus when Maximinus, who alone had remained of the enemies of religion and had appeared the worst 
of them all, was put out of the way, the renovation of the churches from their foundations was begun by 
the grace of God the Ruler of all, and the word of Christ, shining unto the glory of the God of the universe, 
obtained greater freedom than before, while the impious enemies of religion were covered with extremest 
shame and dishonor. 


2. For Maximinus himself, being first pronounced by the emperors a common enemy, was declared by 
public proclamations to be a most impious, execrable, and God-hating tyrant. And of the portraits which 
had been set up in every city in honor of him or of his children, some were thrown down from their places 
to the ground, and torn in pieces; while the faces of others were obliterated by daubing them with black 
paint. And the statues which had been erected to his honor were likewise overthrown and broken, and lay 
exposed to the laughter and sport of those who wished to insult and abuse them. 


3. Then also all the honors of the other enemies of religion were taken away, and all those who sided with 
Maximinus were slain, especially those who had been honored by him with high offices in reward for their 
flattery, and had behaved insolently toward our doctrine. 


4. Such an one was Peucetius, the dearest of his companions, who had been honored and rewarded by him 
above all, who had been consul a second and third time, and had been appointed by him chief minister; 
and Culcianus, who had likewise advanced through every grade of office, and was also celebrated for his 
numberless executions of Christians in Egypt; and besides these not a few others, by whose agency 
especially the tyranny of Maximinus had been confirmed and extended. 


5. And Theotecnus also was summoned by justice which by no means overlooked his deeds against the 
Christians. For when the statue had been set up by him at Antioch, he appeared to be in the happiest 
state, and was already made a governor by Maximinus. 


6. But Licinius, coming down to the city of Antioch, made a search for impostors, and tortured the 
prophets and priests of the newly erected statue, asking them for what reason they practiced their 
deception. They, under the stress of torture, were unable longer to conceal the matter, and declared that 
the whole deceptive mystery had been devised by the art of Theotecnus. Therefore, after meting out to all 
of them just judgment, he first put Theotecnus himself to death, and then his confederates in the 
imposture, with the severest possible tortures. 


7. To all these were added also the children of Maximinus, whom he had already made sharers in the 
imperial dignity, by placing their names on tablets and statues. And the relatives of the tyrant, who before 
had been boastful and had in their pride oppressed all men, suffered the same punishments with those 
who have been already mentioned, as well as the extremest disgrace. For they had not received 
instruction, neither did they know and understand the exhortation given in the Holy Word: 


8. “Put not your trust in princes, nor in the sons of men, in whom there is no salvation; his spirit shall go 
forth and return to his earth; in that day all their thoughts perish.” 


9. The impious ones having been thus removed, the government was preserved firm and undisputed for 
Constantine and Licinius, to whom it fittingly belonged. They, having first of all cleansed the world of 


hostility to the Divine Being, conscious of the benefits which he had conferred upon them, showed their 
love of virtue and of God, and their piety and gratitude to the Deity, by their ordinance in behalf of the 
Christians. 


Book X 


CHAPTER I 


THE PEACE GRANTED US BY GOD 


1. Thanks for all things be given unto God the Omnipotent Ruler and King of the universe, and the 
greatest thanks to Jesus Christ the Saviour and Redeemer of our souls, through whom we pray that peace 
may be always preserved for us firm and undisturbed by external troubles and by troubles of the mind. 


2. Since in accordance with thy wishes, my most holy Paulinus, we have added the tenth book of the 
Church History to those which have preceded, we will inscribe it to thee, proclaiming thee as the seal of 
the whole work; and we will fitly add in a perfect number the perfect panegyric upon the restoration of 
the churches, obeying the Divine Spirit which exhorts us in the following words: 


3. “Sing unto the Lord a new song, for he hath done marvelous things. His right hand and his holy arm 
hath saved him. The Lord hath made known his salvation, his righteousness hath he revealed in the 
presence of the nations.” 


4. And in accordance with the utterance which commands us to sing the new song, let us proceed to show 
that, after those terrible and gloomy spectacles which we have described, we are now permitted to see 
and celebrate such things as many truly righteous men and martyrs of God before us desired to see upon 
earth and did not see, and to hear and did not hear. 


5. But they, hastening on, obtained far better things, being carried to heaven and the paradise of divine 
pleasure. But, acknowledging that even these things are greater than we deserve, we have been 
astonished at the grace manifested by the author of the great gifts, and rightly do we admire him, 
worshiping him with the whole power of our souls, and testifying to the truth of those recorded 
utterances, in which it is said, “Come and see the works of the Lord, the wonders which he hath done 
upon the earth; he removeth wars to the ends of the world, he shall break the bow and snap the spear in 
sunder, and shall burn the shields with fire.” 


6. Rejoicing in these things which have been clearly fulfilled in our day, let us proceed with our account. 


7. The whole race of God’s enemies was destroyed in the manner indicated, and was thus suddenly swept 
from the sight of men. So that again a divine utterance had its fulfillment: “I have seen the impious highly 
exalted and raising himself like the cedars of Lebanon and I have passed by, and behold, he was not and I 
have sought his place, and it could not be found.” 


8. And finally a bright and splendid day, overshadowed by no cloud, illuminated with beams of heavenly 
light the churches of Christ throughout the entire world. And not even those without our communion were 
prevented from sharing in the same blessings, or at least from coming under their influence and enjoying 
a part of the benefits bestowed upon us by God. 


CHAPTER II 
THE RESTORATION OF THE CHURCHES 


1. All men, then, were freed from the oppression of the tyrants, and being released from the former ills, 
one in one way and another in another acknowledged the defender of the pious to be the only true God. 
And we especially who placed our hopes in the Christ of God had unspeakable gladness, and a certain 
inspired joy bloomed for all of us, when we saw every place which shortly before had been desolated by 
the impieties of the tyrants reviving as if from a long and death-fraught pestilence, and temples again 
rising from their foundations to an immense height, and receiving a splendor far greater than that of the 
old ones which had been destroyed. 


2. But the supreme rulers also confirmed to us still more extensively the munificence of God by repeated 
ordinances in behalf of the Christians; and personal letters of the emperor were sent to the bishops, with 
honors and gifts of money. It may not be unfitting to insert these documents, translated from the Roman 
into the Greek tongue, at the proper place in this book, as in a sacred tablet, that they may remain as a 
memorial to all who shall come after us. 


CHAPTER III 
THE DEDICATIONS IN EVERY PLACE 


1. After this was seen the sight which had been desired and prayed for by us all; feasts of dedication in 
the cities and consecrations of the newly built houses of prayer took place, bishops assembled, foreigners 
came together from abroad, mutual love was exhibited between people and people, the members of 
Christ’s body were united in complete harmony. 


2. Then was fulfilled the prophetic utterance which mystically foretold what was to take place: “Bone to 
bone and joint to joint,” and whatever was truly announced in enigmatic expressions in the inspired 
passage. 


3. And there was one energy of the Divine Spirit pervading all the members, and one soul in all, and the 
same eagerness of faith, and one hymn from all in praise of the Deity. Yea, and perfect services were 
conducted by the prelates, the sacred rites being solemnized, and the majestic institutions of the Church 
observed, here with the singing of psalms and with the reading of the words committed to us by God, and 
there with the performance of divine and mystic services; and the mysterious symbols of the Saviour’s 
passion were dispensed. 


4. At the same time people of every age, both male and female, with all the power of the mind gave honor 
unto God, the author of their benefits, in prayers and thanksgiving, with a joyful mind and soul. And every 
one of the bishops present, each to the best of his ability, delivered panegyric orations, adding luster to 
the assembly. 


CHAPTER IV 
PANEGYRIC ON THE SPLENDOR OF AFFAIRS 


1. A certain one of those of moderate talent, who had composed a discourse, stepped forward in the 
presence of many pastors who were assembled as if for a church gathering, and while they attended 
quietly and decently, he addressed himself as follows to one who was in all things a most excellent bishop 
and beloved of God, through whose zeal the temple in Tyre, which was the most splendid in Phoenicia, 
had been erected. 


Panegyric upon the building of the churches, addressed to Paulinus, Bishop of Tyre. 


2. “Friends and priests of God who are clothed in the sacred gown and adorned with the heavenly crown 
of glory, the inspired unction and the sacerdotal garment of the Holy Spirit; and thou, oh pride of God’s 
new holy temple, endowed by him with the wisdom of age, and yet exhibiting costly works and deeds of 
youthful and flourishing virtue, to whom God himself, who embraces the entire world, has granted the 
distinguished honor of building and renewing this earthly house to Christ, his only begotten and first-born 
Word, and to his holy and divine bride;— 


3. one might call thee a new Beseleel, the architect of a divine tabernacle, or Solomon, king of a new and 
much better Jerusalem, or also a new Zerubabel, who added a much greater glory than the former to the 
temple of God;— 


4. and you also, oh nurslings of the sacred flock of Christ, habitation of good words, school of wisdom, and 
august and pious auditory of religion: 


5. It was long ago permitted us to raise hymns and songs to God, when we learned from hearing the 
Divine Scriptures read the marvelous signs of God and the benefits conferred upon men by the Lord’s 
wondrous deeds, being taught to say Oh God! we have heard with our ears, our fathers have told us the 
work which thou didst in their days, in days of old.’ 


6. But now as we no longer perceive the lofty arm and the celestial right hand of our all-gracious God and 
universal King by hearsay merely or report, but observe so to speak in very deed and with our own eyes 
that the declarations recorded long ago are faithful and true, it is permitted us to raise a second hymn of 
triumph and to sing with loud voice, and say, As we have heard, so have we seen; in the city of the Lord of 
hosts, in the city of our God.’ 


7. And in what city but in this newly built and God-constructed one, which is a church of the living God, a 
pillar and foundation of the truth,’ concerning which also another divine oracle thus proclaims, Glorious 
things have been spoken of thee, oh city of God.’ Since the all-gracious God has brought us together to it, 
through the grace of his Only-Begotten, let every one of those who have been summoned sing with loud 
voice and say, I was glad when they said unto me, we shall go unto the house of the Lord,’ and Lord, I 
have loved the beauty of thy house and the place where thy glory dwelleth.’ 


8. And let us not only one by one, but all together, with one spirit and one soul, honor him and cry aloud, 
saying, Great is the Lord and greatly to be praised in the city of our God, in his holy mountain.’ For he is 


truly great, and great is his house, lofty and spacious and comely in beauty above the sons of men.’ Great 
is the Lord who alone doeth wonderful things’; great is he who doeth great things and things past finding 
out, glorious and marvelous things which cannot be numbered’; great is he who changeth times and 
seasons, who exalteth and debaseth kings’; who raiseth up the poor from the earth and lifteth up the 
needy from the dunghill.’ He hath put down princes from their thrones and hath exalted them of low 
degree from the earth. The hungry he hath filled with good things and the arms of the proud he hath 
broken.’ 


9. Not only to the faithful, but also to unbelievers, has he confirmed the record of ancient events; he that 
worketh miracles, he that doeth great things, the Master of all, the Creator of the whole world, the 
omnipotent, the all-merciful, the one and only God. To him let us sing the new song, supplying in thought, 
To him who alone doeth great wonders: for his mercy endureth forever’; To him which smote great kings, 
and slew famous kings: for his mercy endureth forever’; For the Lord remembered us in our low estate 
and delivered us from our adversaries.’ 


10. And let us never cease to cry aloud in these words to the Father of the universe. And let us always 
honor him with our mouth who is the second cause of our benefits, the instructor in divine knowledge, the 
teacher of the true religion, the destroyer of the impious, the slayer of tyrants, the reformer of life, Jesus, 
the Saviour of us who were in despair. 


11. For he alone, as the only all-gracious Son of an all-gracious Father, in accordance with the purpose of 
his Father’s benevolence, has willingly put on the nature of us who lay prostrate in corruption, and like 
some excellent physician, who for the sake of saving them that are ill, examines their sufferings, handles 
their foul sores, and reaps pain for himself from the miseries of another, so us who were not only diseased 
and afflicted with terrible ulcers and wounds already mortified, but were even lying among the dead, he 
hath saved for himself from the very jaws of death. For none other of those in heaven had such power as 
without harm to minister to the salvation of so many. 


12. But he alone having reached our deep corruption, he alone having taken upon himself our labors, he 
alone having suffered the punishments due for our impieties, having recovered us who were not half dead 
merely, but were already in tombs and sepulchers, and altogether foul and offensive, saves us, both 
anciently and now, by his beneficent zeal, beyond the expectation of any one, even of ourselves, and 
imparts liberally of the Father’s benefits,—he who is the giver of life and light, our great Physician and 
King and Lord, the Christ of God. 


13. For then when the whole human race lay buried in gloomy night and in depths of darkness through 
the deceitful arts of guilty demons and the power of God-hating spirits, by his simple appearing he loosed 
once for all the fast-bound cords of our impieties by the rays of his light, even as wax is melted. 


14. But when malignant envy and the evil-loving demon well-nigh burst with anger at such grace and 
kindness, and turned against us all his death-dealing forces, and when, at first, like a dog gone mad which 
gnashes his teeth at the stones thrown at him, and pours out his rage against his assailants upon the 
inanimate missiles, he leveled his ferocious madness at the stones of the sanctuaries and at the lifeless 
material of the houses, and desolated the churches,—at least as he supposed,—and then emitted terrible 
hissings and snake-like sounds, now by the threats of impious tyrants, and again by the blasphemous 
edicts of profane rulers, vomiting forth death, moreover, and infecting with his deleterious and soul- 
destroying poisons the souls captured by him, and almost slaying them by his death-fraught sacrifices of 
dead idols, and causing every beast in the form of man and every kind of savage to assault us—then, 
indeed, the Angel of the great Council,’ the great Captain of God after the mightiest soldiers of his 
kingdom had displayed sufficient exercise through patience and endurance in everything, suddenly 
appeared anew, and blotted out and annihilated his enemies and foes, so that they seemed never to have 
had even a name. 


15. But his friends and relatives he raised to the highest glory, in the presence not only of all men, but 
also of celestial powers, of sun and moon and stars, and of the whole heaven and earth, so that now, as 
has never happened before, the supreme rulers, conscious of the honor which they have received from 
him, spit upon the faces of dead idols, trample upon the unhallowed rites of demons, make sport of the 
ancient delusion handed down from their fathers, and acknowledge only one God, the common benefactor 
of all, themselves included. 


16. And they confess Christ, the Son of God, universal King of all, and proclaim him Saviour on 
monuments, imperishably recording in imperial letters, in the midst of the city which rules over the earth, 
his righteous deeds and his victories over the impious. Thus Jesus Christ our Saviour is the only one from 
all eternity who has been acknowledged, even by those highest in the earth, not as a common king among 
men, but as a trite son of the universal God, and who has been worshiped as very God, and that rightly. 


17. For what king that ever lived attained such virtue as to fill the ears and tongues of all men upon earth 
with his own name? What king, after ordaining such pious and wise laws, has extended them from one end 
of the earth to the other, so that they are perpetually read in the hearing of all men? 


TERTULLIAN 


18. Who has abrogated barbarous and savage customs of uncivilized nations by his gentle and most 
philanthropic laws? Who, being attacked for entire ages by all, has shown such superhuman virtue as to 
flourish daily, and remain young throughout his life? 


19. Who has founded a nation which of old was not even heard of, but which now is not concealed in some 
corner of the earth, but is spread abroad everywhere under the sun? Who has so fortified his soldiers with 
the arms of piety that their souls, being firmer than adamant, shine brilliantly in the contests with their 
opponents? 


20. What king prevails to such an extent, and even after death leads on his soldiers, and sets up trophies 
over his enemies, and fills every place, country and city, Greek and barbarian, with his royal dwellings, 
even divine temples with their consecrated oblations, like this very temple with its superb adornments 
and votive offerings, which are themselves so truly great and majestic, worthy of wonder and admiration, 
and clear signs of the sovereignty of our Saviour? For now, too, he spake, and they were made; he 
commanded, and they were created.’ For what was there to resist the nod of the universal King and 
Governor and Word of God himself? 


21. “A special discourse would be needed accurately to survey and explain all this; and also to describe 
how great the zeal of the laborers is regarded by him who is celebrated as divine, who looks upon the 
living temple which we all constitute, and surveys the house, composed of living and moving stones, which 
is well and surely built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, the chief cornerstone being 
Jesus Christ himself, who has been rejected not only by the builders of that ancient building which no 
longer stands, but also by the builders—evil architects of evil works—of the structure, which is composed 
of the mass of men and still endures. But the Father has approved him both then and now, and has made 
him the head of the corner of this our common church. 


22. Who that beholds this living temple of the living God formed of ourselves—this greatest and truly 
divine sanctuary, I say, whose inmost shrines are invisible to the multitude and are truly holy and a holy of 
holies—would venture to declare it? Who is able even to look within the sacred enclosure, except the 
great High Priest of all, to whom alone it is permitted to fathom the mysteries of every rational soul? 


23. But perhaps it is granted to another, to one only, to be second after him in the same work, namely, to 
the commander of this army whom the first and great High Priest himself has honored with the second 
place in this sanctuary, the shepherd of your divine flock who has obtained your people by the allotment 
and the judgment of the Father, as if he had appointed him his own servant and interpreter, a new Aaron 
or Melchizedec, made like the Son of God, remaining and continually preserved by him in accordance with 
the united prayers of all of you. 


24. To him therefore alone let it be granted, if not in the first place, at least in the second after the first 
and greatest High Priest, to observe and supervise the inmost state of your souls,—to him who by 
experience and length of time has accurately proved each one, and who by his zeal and care has disposed 
you all in pious conduct and doctrine, and is better able than any one else to give an account, adequate to 
the facts, of those things which he himself has accomplished with the Divine assistance. 


25. As to our first and great High Priest, it is said, Whatsoever he seeth the Father doing those things 
likewise the Son also doeth.’ So also this one, looking up to him as to the first teacher, with pure eyes of 
the mind, using as archetypes whatsoever things he seeth him doing, produceth images of them, making 
them so far as is possible in the same likeness, in nothing inferior to that Beseleel, whom God himself 
filled with the spirit of wisdom and understanding’ and with other technical and scientific knowledge, and 
called to be the maker of the temple constructed after heavenly types given in symbols. 


26. Thus this one also bearing in his own soul the image of the whole Christ, the Word, the Wisdom, the 
Light, has formed this magnificent temple of the highest God, corresponding to the pattern of the greater 
as a visible to an invisible, it is impossible to say with what greatness of soul, with what wealth and 
liberality of mind, and with what emulation on the part of all of you, shown in the magnanimity of the 
contributors who have ambitiously striven in no way to be left behind by him in the execution of the same 
purpose. And this place,—for this deserves to be mentioned first of all,—which had been covered with all 
sorts of rubbish by the artifices of our enemies he did not overlook, nor did he yield to the wickedness of 
those who had brought about that condition of things, although he might have chosen some other place, 
for many other sites were available in the city, where he would have had less labor, and been free from 
trouble. 


27. But having first aroused himself to the work, and then strengthened the whole people with zeal, and 
formed them all into one great body, he fought the first contest. For he thought that this church, which 
had been especially besieged by the enemy, which had first suffered and endured the same persecutions 
with us and for us, like a mother bereft of her children, should rejoice with us in the signal favor of the all- 
merciful God. 


28. For when the Great Shepherd had driven away the wild animals and wolves and every cruel and 
savage beast, and, as the divine oracles say, had broken the jaws of the lions,’ he thought good to collect 


again her children in the same place, and in the most righteous manner he set up the fold of her flock, to 
put to shame the enemy and avenger,’ and to refute the impious daring of the enemies of God. 


29. And now they are not,—the haters of God,—for they never were. After they had troubled and been 
troubled for a little time, they suffered the fitting punishment, and brought themselves and their friends 
and their relatives to total destruction, so that the declarations inscribed of old in sacred records have 
been proved true by facts. In these declarations the divine word truly says among other things the 
following concerning them: 


30. The wicked have drawn out the sword, they have bent their bow, to slay the righteous in heart; let 
their sword enter into their own heart and their bows be broken.’ And again: Their memorial is perished 
with a sound’ and their name hast thou blotted out forever and ever’; for when they also were in trouble 
they cried out and there was none to save: unto the Lord, and he heard them not.’ But their feet were 
bound together, and they fell, but we have arisen and stand upright.’ And that which was announced 
beforehand in these words,—O Lord, in thy city thou shalt set at naught their image,’—has been shown to 
be true to the eyes of all. 


31. But having waged war like the giants against God, they died in this way. But she that was desolate and 
rejected by men received the consummation which we behold in consequence of her patience toward God, 
so that the prophecy of Isaiah was spoken of her: 


32. Rejoice, thirsty desert, let the desert rejoice and blossom as the lily, and the desert places shall 
blossom and be glad.’ Be strengthened, ye weak hands and feeble knees. Be of good courage, ye feeble- 
hearted, in your minds; be strong, fear not. Behold our God recompenseth judgment and will recompense, 
he will come and save us.’ For,’ he says, in the wilderness water has broken out, and a pool in thirsty 
ground, and the dry land shall be watered meadows, and in the thirsty ground there shall be springs of 
water.’ 


33. These things which were prophesied long ago have been recorded in sacred books; but no longer are 
they transmitted to us by hearsay merely, but in facts. This desert, this dry land, this widowed and 
deserted one, whose gates they cut down with axes like wood in a forest, whom they broke down with 
hatchet and hammer,’ whose books also they destroyed, burning with fire the sanctuary of God, and 
profaning unto the ground the habitation of his name,’ whom all that passed by upon the way plucked, and 
whose fences they broke down, whom the boar out of the wood ravaged, and on which the savage wild 
beast fed,’ now by the wonderful power of Christ, when he wills it, has become like a lily. For at that time 
also she was chastened at his nod as by a careful father; for whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.’ 


34. Then after being chastened in a measure, according to the necessities of the case, she is commanded 
to rejoice anew; and she blossoms as a lily and exhales her divine odor among all men. For,’ it is said, 
water hath broken out in the wilderness,’ the fountain of the saving bath of divine regeneration. And now 
she, who a little before was a desert, has become watered meadows, and springs of water have gushed 
forth in a thirsty land.’ The hands which before were weak’ have become truly strong’; and these works 
are great and convincing proofs of strong hands. The knees, also, which before were feeble and infirm,’ 
recovering their wonted strength, are moving straight forward in the path of divine knowledge, and 
hastening to the kindred flock of the all-gracious Shepherd. 


35. And if there are any whose souls have been stupefied by the threats of the tyrants, not even they are 
passed by as incurable by the saving Word; but he heals them also and urges them on to receive divine 
comfort, saying, Be ye comforted, ye who are faint-hearted; be ye strengthened, fear not.’ 


36. This our new and excellent Zerubabel, having heard the word which announced beforehand, that she 
who had been made a desert on account of God should enjoy these things, after the bitter captivity and 
the abomination of desolation, did not overlook the dead body; but first of all with prayers and 
supplications propitiated the Father with the common consent of all of you, and invoking the only one that 
giveth life to the dead as his ally and fellow-worker, raised her that was fallen, after purifying and freeing 
her from her ills. And he clothed her not with the ancient garment, but with such an one as he had again 
learned from the sacred oracles, which say clearly, And the latter glory of this house shall be greater than 
the former.’ 


37. Thus, enclosing a much larger space, he fortified the outer court with a wall surrounding the whole, 
which should serve as a most secure bulwark for the entire edifice. 


38. And he raised and spread out a great and lofty vestibule toward the rays of the rising sun, and 
furnished those standing far without the sacred enclosure a full view of those within, almost turning the 
eyes of those who were strangers to the faith, to the entrances, so that no one could pass by without being 
impressed by the memory of the former desolation and of the present incredible transformation. His hope 
was that such an one being impressed by this might be attracted and be induced to enter by the very 
sight. 


39. But when one comes within the gates he does not permit him to enter the sanctuary immediately, with 
impure and unwashed feet; but leaving as large a space as possible between the temple and the outer 
entrance, he has surrounded and adorned it with four transverse cloisters, making a quadrangular space 
with pillars rising on every side, which he has joined with lattice-work screens of wood, rising to a suitable 
height; and he has left an open space in the middle, so that the sky can be seen, and the free air bright in 
the rays of the sun. 


40. Here he has placed symbols of sacred purifications, setting up fountains opposite the temple which 
furnish an abundance of water wherewith those who come within the sanctuary may purify themselves. 
This is the first halting-place of those who enter; and it furnishes at the same time a beautiful and 
splendid scene to every one, and to those who still need elementary instruction a fitting station. 


41. But passing by this spectacle, he has made open entrances to the temple with many other vestibules 
within, placing three doors on one side, likewise facing the rays of the sun. The one in the middle, 
adorned with plates of bronze, iron bound, and beautifully embossed, he has made much higher and 
broader than the others, as if he were making them guards for it as for a queen. 


42. In the same way, arranging the number of vestibules for the corridors on each side of the whole 
temple, he has made above them various openings into the building, for the purpose of admitting more 
light, adorning them with very fine wood-carving. But the royal house he has furnished with more 
beautiful and splendid materials, using unstinted liberality in his disbursements. 


43. It seems to me superfluous to describe here in detail the length and breadth of the building, its 
splendor and its majesty surpassing description, and the brilliant appearance of the work, its lofty 
pinnacles reaching to the heavens, and the costly cedars of Lebanon above them, which the divine oracle 
has not omitted to mention, saying, The trees of the Lord shall rejoice and the cedars of Lebanon which he 
hath planted.’ 


44. Why need I now describe the skillful architectural arrangement and the surpassing beauty of each 
part, when the testimony of the eye renders instruction through the ear superfluous? For when he had 
thus completed the temple, he provided it with lofty thrones in honor of those who preside, and in addition 
with seats arranged in proper order throughout the whole building, and finally placed in the middle the 
holy of holies, the altar, and, that it might be inaccessible to the multitude, enclosed it with wooden 
lattice-work, accurately wrought with artistic carving, presenting a wonderful sight to the beholders. 


45. And not even the pavement was neglected by him; for this too he adorned with beautiful marble of 
every variety. Then finally he passed on to the parts without the temple, providing spacious exedrae and 
buildings on each side, which were joined to the basilica, and communicated with the entrances to the 
interior of the structure. These were erected by our most peaceful Solomon, the maker of the temple of 
God, for those who still needed purification and sprinkling by water and the Holy Spirit, so that the 
prophecy quoted above is no longer a word merely, but a fact; for now it has also come to pass that in 
truth the latter glory of this house is greater than the former.’ 


46. For it was necessary and fitting that as her shepherd and Lord had once tasted death for her, and after 
his suffering had changed that vile body which he assumed in her behalf into a splendid and glorious body, 
leading the very flesh which had been delivered from corruption to incorruption, she too should enjoy the 
dispensations of the Saviour. For having received from him the promise of much greater things than these, 
she desires to share uninterruptedly throughout eternity with the choir of the angels of light, in the far 
greater glory of regeneration, in the resurrection of an incorruptible body, in the palace of God beyond the 
heavens, with Christ Jesus himself, the universal Benefactor and Saviour. 


47. But for the present, she that was formerly widowed and desolate is clothed by the grace of God with 
these flowers, and is become truly like a lily, as the prophecy says, and having received the bridal garment 
and the crown of beauty, she is taught by Isaiah to dance, and to present her thank-offerings unto God the 
King in reverent words. 


48. Let us hear her saying, My soul shall rejoice in the Lord; for he hath clothed me with a garment of 
salvation and with a robe of gladness; he hath bedecked me like a bridegroom with a garland, and he hath 
adorned me like a bride with jewels; and like the earth which bringeth forth her bud, and like a garden 
which causeth the things that are sown in it to spring forth, thus the Lord God hath caused righteousness 
and praise to spring forth before all the nations.’ 


49. In these words she exults. And in similar words the heavenly bridegroom, the Word Jesus Christ 
himself, answers her. Hear the Lord saying, Fear not because thou hast been put to shame, neither be 
thou confounded because thou hast been rebuked; for thou shalt forget the former shame, and the 
reproach of thy widowhood shalt thou remember no more.’ Not as a woman deserted and faint-hearted 
hath the Lord called thee, nor as a woman hated from her youth, saith thy God. For a small moment have I 
forsaken thee, but with great mercy will I have mercy upon thee; in a little wrath I hid my face from thee, 
but with everlasting mercy will I have mercy upon thee, saith the Lord that hath redeemed thee.’ 


50. Awake, awake, thou who hast drunk at the hand of the Lord the cup of his fury; for thou hast drunk 
the cup of ruin, the vessel of my wrath, and hast drained it. And there was none to console thee of all thy 
sons whom thou didst bring forth, and there was none to take thee by the hand.’ Behold, I have taken out 
of thine hand the cup of ruin, the vessel of my fury, and thou shalt no longer drink it. And I will put it into 
the hands of them that have treated thee unjustly and have humbled thee.’ 


51. Awake, awake, put on thy strength, put on thy glory. Shake off the dust and arise. Sit thee down, loose 
the bands of thy neck.’ Lift up thine eyes round about and behold thy children gathered together; behold 
they are gathered together and are come to thee. As I live, saith the Lord, thou shalt clothe thee with 
them all as with an ornament, and gird thyself with them as with the ornaments of a bride. For thy waste 
and corrupted and ruined places shall now be too narrow by reason of those that inhabit thee, and they 
that swallow thee up shall be far from thee. 


52. For thy sons whom thou hast lost shall say in thine ears, The place is too narrow for me, give place to 
me that I may dwell. Then shalt thou say in thine heart, Who hath begotten me these? I am childless and a 
widow, and who hath brought up these for me? I was left alone, and these, where were they for me?’ 


53. “These are the things which Isaiah foretold; and which were anciently recorded concerning us in 
sacred books and it was necessary that we should sometime learn their truthfulness by their fulfillment. 


54. For when the bridegroom, the Word, addressed such language to his own bride, the sacred and holy 
Church, this bridesman,—when she was desolate and lying like a corpse, bereft of hope in the eyes of 
men,—in accordance with the united prayers of all of you, as was proper, stretched out your hands and 
aroused and raised her up at the command of God, the universal King, and at the manifestation of the 
power of Jesus Christ; and having raised her he established her as he had learned from the description 
given in the sacred oracles. 


55. This is indeed a very great wonder, passing all admiration, especially to those who attend only to the 
outward appearance; but more wonderful than wonders are the archetypes and their mental prototypes 
and divine models; I mean the reproductions of the inspired and rational building in our souls. 


56. This the Divine Son himself created after his own image, imparting to it everywhere and in all respects 
the likeness of God, an incorruptible nature, incorporeal, rational, free from all earthly matter, a being 
endowed with its own intelligence; and when he had once called her forth from non-existence into 
existence, he made her a holy spouse, an all-sacred temple for himself and for the Father. This also he 
clearly declares and confesses in the following words: I will dwell in them and will walk in them; and I will 
be their God, and they shall be my people.’ Such is the perfect and purified soul, so made from the 
beginning as to bear the image of the celestial Word. 


57. But when by the envy and zeal of the malignant demon she became, of her own voluntary choice, 
sensual and a lover of evil, the Deity left her; and as if bereft of a protector, she became an easy prey and 
readily accessible to those who had long envied her; and being assailed by the batteries and machines of 
her invisible enemies and spiritual foes, she suffered a terrible fall, so that not one stone of virtue 
remained upon another in her, but she lay completely dead upon the ground, entirely divested of her 
natural ideas of God. 


58. “But as she, who had been made in the image of God, thus lay prostrate, it was not that wild boar from 
the forest which we see that despoiled her, but a certain destroying demon and spiritual wild beasts who 
deceived her with their passions as with the fiery darts of their own wickedness, and burned the truly 
divine sanctuary of God with fire, and profaned to the ground the tabernacle of his name. Then burying 
the miserable one with heaps of earth, they destroyed every hope of deliverance. 


59. But that divinely bright and saving Word, her protector, after she had suffered the merited punishment 
for her sins, again restored her, securing the favor of the all-merciful Father. 


60. Having won over first the souls of the highest rulers, he purified, through the agency of those most 
divinely favored princes, the whole earth from all the impious destroyers, and from the terrible and God- 
hating tyrants themselves. Then bringing out into the light those who were his friends, who had long 
before been consecrated to him for life, but in the midst, as it were, of a storm of evils, had been 
concealed under his shelter, he honored them worthily with the great gifts of the Spirit. And again, by 
means of them, he cleared out and cleaned with spades and mattocks—the admonitory words of doctrine 
—the souls which a little while before had been covered with filth and burdened with every kind of matter 
and rubbish of impious ordinances. 


61. And when he had made the ground of all your minds clean and clear, he finally committed it to this all- 
wise and God-beloved Ruler, who, being endowed with judgment and prudence, as well as with other gifts, 
and being able to examine and discriminate accurately the minds of those committed to his charge, from 
the first day, so to speak, down to the present, has not ceased to build. 


62. Now he has supplied the brilliant gold, again the refined and unalloyed silver, and the precious and 


costly stones in all of you, so that again is fulfilled for you in facts a sacred and mystic prophecy, which 
says, Behold I make thy stone a carbuncle, and thy foundations of sapphire, and thy battlements of jasper, 
and thy gates of crystals, and thy wall of chosen stones; and all thy sons shall be taught of God, and thy 
children shall enjoy complete peace; and in righteousness shalt thou be built.’ 


63. Building therefore in righteousness, he divided the whole people according to their strength. With 
some he fortified only the outer enclosure, walling it up with unfeigned faith; such were the great mass of 
the people who were incapable of bearing a greater structure. Others he permitted to enter the building, 
commanding them to stand at the door and act as guides for those who should come in; these may be not 
unfitly compared to the vestibules of the temple. Others he supported by the first pillars which are placed 
without about the quadrangular hall, initiating them into the first elements of the letter of the four 
Gospels. Still others he joined together about the basilica on both sides; these are the catechumens who 
are still advancing and progressing, and are not far separated from the inmost view of divine things 
granted to the faithful. 


64. Taking from among these the pure souls that have been cleansed like gold by divine washing, he then 
supports them by pillars, much better than those without, made from the inner and mystic teachings of 
the Scripture, and illumines them by windows. 


65. Adorning the whole temple with a great vestibule of the glory of the one universal King and only God, 
and placing on either side of the authority of the Father Christ, and the Holy Spirit as second lights, he 
exhibits abundantly and gloriously throughout the entire building the clearness and splendor of the truth 
of the rest in all its details. And having selected from every quarter the living and moving and well- 
prepared stones of the souls, he constructs out of them all the great and royal house, splendid and full of 
light both within and without; for not only soul and understanding, but their body also is made glorious by 
the blooming ornament of purity and modesty. 


66. And in this temple there are also thrones, and a great number of seats and benches, in all those souls 
in which sit the Holy Spirit’s gifts, such as were anciently seen by the sacred apostles, and those who 
were with them, when there appeared unto them tongues parting asunder, like as of fire, and sat upon 
each one of them.’ 


67. But in the leader of all it is reasonable to suppose that Christ himself dwells in his fullness, and in 
those that occupy the second rank after him, in proportion as each is able to contain the power of Christ 
and of the Holy Spirit. And the souls of some of those, namely, who are committed to each of them for 
instruction and care—may be seats for angels. 


68. But the great and august and unique altar, what else could this be than the pure holy of holies of the 
soul of the common priest of all? Standing at the right of it, Jesus himself, the great High Priest of the 
universe, the Only Begotten of God, receives with bright eye and extended hand the sweet incense from 
all, and the bloodless and immaterial sacrifices offered in their prayers, and bears them to the heavenly 
Father and God of the universe. And he himself first worships him, and alone gives to the Father the 
reverence which is his due, beseeching him also to continue always kind and propitious to us all. 


69. “Such is the great temple which the great Creator of the universe, the Word, has built throughout the 
entire world, making it an intellectual image upon earth of those things which lie above the vault of 
heaven, so that throughout the whole creation, including rational beings on earth, his Father might be 
honored and adored. 


70. But the region above the heavens, with the models of earthly things which are there, and the so-called 
Jerusalem above, and the heavenly Mount of Zion, and the supramundane city of the living God, in which 
innumerable choirs of angels and the Church of the first born, whose names are written in heaven, praise 
their Maker and the Supreme Ruler of the universe with hymns of praise unutterable and 
incomprehensible to us,—who that is mortal is able worthily to celebrate this? For eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of men those things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him.’ 


71. Since we, men, children, and women, small and great, are already in part partakers of these things, let 
us not cease all together, with one spirit and one soul, to confess and praise the author of such great 
benefits to us, Who forgiveth all our iniquities, who healeth all our diseases, who redeemeth our life from 
destruction, who crowneth us with mercy and compassion, who satisfieth our desires with good things.’ 
For he hath not dealt with us according to our sins, nor rewarded us according to our iniquities;’ for as far 
as the east is from the west, so far hath he removed our iniquities from us. Like as a father pitieth his own 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.’ 


72. Rekindling these thoughts in our memories, both now and during all time to come, and contemplating 
in our mind night and day, in every hour and with every breath, so to speak, the Author and Ruler of the 
present festival, and of this bright and most splendid day, let us love and adore him with every power of 
the soul. And now rising, let us beseech him with loud voice to shelter and preserve us to the end in his 
fold, granting his unbroken and unshaken peace forever, in Christ Jesus our Saviour; through whom be the 


glory unto him forever and ever. Amen.” 


CHAPTER V 


COPIES OF IMPERIAL LAWS 


1. Let us finally subjoin the translations from the Roman tongue of the imperial decrees of Constantine 
and Licinius. 


Copy of imperial decrees translated from the Roman tongue. 


2. “Perceiving long ago that religious liberty ought not to be denied, but that it ought to be granted to the 
judgment and desire of each individual to perform his religious duties according to his own choice, we had 
given orders that every man, Christians as well as others, should preserve the faith of his own sect and 
religion. 


3. But since in that rescript, in which such liberty was granted them, many and various conditions seemed 
clearly added, some of them, it may be, after a little retired from such observance. 


4, When I, Constantine Augustus, and I, Licinius Augustus, came under favorable auspices to Milan and 
took under consideration everything which pertained to the common weal and prosperity, we resolved 
among other things, or rather first of all, to make such decrees as seemed in many respects for the benefit 
of every one; namely, such as should preserve reverence and piety toward the deity. We resolved, that is, 
to grant both to the Christians and to all men freedom to follow the religion which they choose, that 
whatever heavenly divinity exists may be propitious to us and to all that live under our government. 


5. We have, therefore, determined, with sound and upright purpose, that liberty is to be denied to no one, 
to choose and to follow the religious observances of the Christians, but that to each one freedom is to be 
given to devote his mind to that religion which he may think adapted to himself, in order that the Deity 
may exhibit to us in all things his accustomed care and favor. 


6. It was fitting that we should write that this is our pleasure, that those conditions being entirely left out 
which were contained in our former letter concerning the Christians which was sent to your devotedness, 
everything that seemed very severe and foreign to our mildness may be annulled, and that now every one 
who has the same desire to observe the religion of the Christians may do so without molestation. 


7. We have resolved to communicate this most fully to thy care, in order that thou mayest know that we 
have granted to these same Christians freedom and full liberty to observe their own religion. 


8. Since this has been granted freely by us to them, thy devotedness perceives that liberty is granted to 
others also who may wish to follow their own religious observances; it being clearly in accordance with 
the tranquillity of our times, that each one should have the liberty of choosing and worshiping whatever 
deity he pleases. This has been done by us in order that we might not seem in any way to discriminate 
against any rank or religion. 


9. And we decree still further in regard to the Christians, that their places, in which they were formerly 
accustomed to assemble, and concerning which in the former letter sent to thy devotedness a different 
command was given, if it appear that any have bought them either from our treasury or from any other 
person, shall be restored to the said Christians, without demanding money or any other equivalent, with 
no delay or hesitation. 


10. If any happen to have received the said places as a gift, they shall restore them as quickly as possible 
to these same Christians: with the understanding that if those who have bought these places, or those 
who have received them as a gift, demand anything from our bounty, they may go to the judge of the 
district, that provision may be made for them by our clemency. All these things are to be granted to the 
society of Christians by your care immediately and without any delay. 


11. And since the said Christians are known to have possessed not only those places in which they were 
accustomed to assemble, but also other places, belonging not to individuals among them, but to the 
society as a whole, that is, to the society of Christians, you will command that all these, in virtue of the 
law which we have above stated, be restored, without any hesitation, to these same Christians; that is, to 
their society and congregation: the above-mentioned provision being of course observed, that those who 
restore them without price, as we have before said, may expect indemnification from our bounty. 


12. In all these things, for the behoof of the aforesaid society of Christians, you are to use the utmost 
diligence, to the end that our command may be speedily fulfilled, and that in this also, by our clemency, 
provision may be made for the common and public tranquillity. 


13. For by this means, as we have said before, the divine favor toward us which we have already 
experienced in many matters will continue sure through all time. 


14. And that the terms of this our gracious ordinance may be known to all, it is expected that this which 
we have written will be published everywhere by you and brought to the knowledge of all, in order that 
this gracious ordinance of ours may remain unknown to no one.” 


Copy of another imperial decree which they issued, indicating that the grant was made to the Catholic 
Church alone. 


15. “Greeting to thee, our most esteemed Anulinus. It is the custom of our benevolence, most esteemed 
Anulinus, to will that those things which belong of right to another should not only be left unmolested, but 
should also be restored. 


16. Wherefore it is our will that when thou receivest this letter, if any such things belonged to the Catholic 
Church of the Christians, in any city or other place, but are now held by citizens or by any others, thou 
shalt cause them to be restored immediately to the said churches. For we have already determined that 
those things which these same churches formerly possessed shall be restored to them. 


17. Since therefore thy devotedness perceives that this command of ours is most explicit, do thou make 
haste to restore to them, as quickly as possible, everything which formerly belonged to the said churches, 
—whether gardens or buildings or whatever they may be,—that we may learn that thou hast obeyed this 
decree of ours most carefully. Farewell, our most esteemed and beloved Anulinus.” 


Copy of an epistle in which the Emperor commands that a synod of bishops be held at Rome in behalf of 
the unity and concord of the churches. 


18. “Constantine Augustus to Miltiades, bishop of Rome, and to Marcus. Since many such communications 
have been sent to me by Anulinus, the most illustrious proconsul of Africa, in which it is said that 
Caecilianus, bishop of the city of Carthage, has been accused by some of his colleagues in Africa, in many 
matters; and since it seems to me a very serious thing that in those provinces which Divine Providence 
has freely entrusted to my devotedness, and in which there is a great population, the multitude are found 
following the baser course, and dividing, as it were, into two parties, and the bishops are at variance, — 


19. it has seemed good to me that Caecilianus himself, with ten of the bishops that appear to accuse him, 
and with ten others whom he may consider necessary for his defense, should sail to Rome, that there, in 
the presence of yourselves and of Retecius and Maternus and Marinus, your colleagues, whom I have 
commanded to hasten to Rome for this purpose, he may be heard, as you may understand to be in 
accordance with the most holy law. 


20. But in order that you may be enabled to have most perfect knowledge of all these things, I have 
subjoined to my letter copies of the documents sent to me by Anulinus, and have sent them to your above- 
mentioned colleagues. When your firmness has read these, you will consider in what way the above- 
mentioned case may be most accurately investigated and justly decided. For it does not escape your 
diligence that I have such reverence for the legitimate Catholic Church that I do not wish you to leave 
schism or division in any place. May the divinity of the great God preserve you, most honored sirs, for 
many years.” 


Copy of an epistle in which the emperor commands another synod to be held for the purpose of removing 
all dissensions among the bishops. 


21. “Constantine Augustus to Chrestus, bishop of Syracuse. When some began wickedly and perversely to 
disagree among themselves in regard to the holy worship and celestial power and Catholic doctrine, 
wishing to put an end to such disputes among them, I formerly gave command that certain bishops should 
be sent from Gaul, and that the opposing parties who were contending persistently and incessantly with 
each other, should be summoned from Africa; that in their presence, and in the presence of the bishop of 
Rome, the matter which appeared to be causing the disturbance might be examined and decided with all 
care. 


22. But since, as it happens, some, forgetful both of their own salvation and of the reverence due to the 
most holy religion, do not even yet bring hostilities to an end, and are unwilling to conform to the 
judgment already passed, and assert that those who expressed their opinions and decisions were few, or 
that they had been too hasty and precipitate in giving judgment, before all the things which ought to have 
been accurately investigated had been examined,—on account of all this it has happened that those very 
ones who ought to hold brotherly and harmonious relations toward each other, are shamefully, or rather 
abominably, divided among themselves, and give occasion for ridicule to those men whose souls are aliens 
to this most holy religion. Wherefore it has seemed necessary to me to provide that this dissension, which 
ought to have ceased after the judgment had been already given by their own voluntary agreement, 
should now, if possible, be brought to an end by the presence of many. 


23. Since, therefore, we have commanded a number of bishops from a great many different places to 
assemble in the city of Arles, before the kalends of August, we have thought proper to write to thee also 
that thou shouldst secure from the most illustrious Latronianus, corrector of Sicily, a public vehicle, and 


that thou shouldst take with thee two others of the second rank, whom thou thyself shalt choose, together 
with three servants who may serve you on the way, and betake thyself to the above-mentioned place 
before the appointed day; that by thy firmness, and by the wise unanimity and harmony of the others 
present, this dispute, which has disgracefully continued until the present time, in consequence of certain 
shameful strifes, after all has been heard which those have to say who are now at variance with one 
another, and whom we have likewise commanded to be present, may be settled in accordance with the 
proper faith, and that brotherly harmony, though it be but gradually, may be restored. 


24. May the Almighty God preserve thee in health for many years.” 


CHAPTER VI 
COPY OF AN IMPERIAL EPISTLE IN WHICH MONEY IS GRANTED TO THE CHURCHES 


1. “Constantine Augustus to Caecilianus, bishop of Carthage. Since it is our pleasure that something 
should be granted in all the provinces of Africa and Numidia and Mauritania to certain ministers of the 
legitimate and most holy catholic religion, to defray their expenses, I have written to Ursus, the illustrious 
finance minister of Africa, and have directed him to make provision to pay to thy firmness three thousand 
folles. 


2. Do thou therefore, when thou hast received the above sum of money, command that it be distributed 
among all those mentioned above, according to the brief sent to thee by Hosius. 


3. But if thou shouldst find that anything is wanting for the fulfillment of this purpose of mine in regard to 
all of them, thou shalt demand without hesitation from Heracleides, our treasurer, whatever thou findest 
to be necessary. For I commanded him when he was present that if thy firmness should ask him for any 
money, he should see to it that it be paid without delay. 


4. And since I have learned that some men of unsettled mind wish to turn the people from the most holy 
and catholic Church by a certain method of shameful corruption, do thou know that I gave command to 
Anulinus, the proconsul, and also to Patricius, vicar of the prefects, when they were present, that they 
should give proper attention not only to other matters but also above all to this, and that they should not 
overlook such a thing when it happened. Wherefore if thou shouldst see any such men continuing in this 
madness, do thou without delay go to the above-mentioned judges and report the matter to them; that 
they may correct them as I commanded them when they were present. The divinity of the great God 
preserve thee for many years.” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE EXEMPTION OF THE CLERGY 


Copy of an Epistle in which the emperor commands that the rulers of the churches be exempted from all 
political duties. 


1. “Greeting to thee, our most esteemed Anulinus. Since it appears from many circumstances that when 
that religion is despised, in which is preserved the chief reverence for the most holy celestial Power, great 
dangers are brought upon public affairs; but that when legally adopted and observed it affords the most 
signal prosperity to the Roman name and remarkable felicity to all the affairs of men, through the divine 
beneficence,—it has seemed good to me, most esteemed Anulinus, that those men who give their services 
with due sanctity and with constant observance of this law, to the worship of the divine religion, should 
receive recompense for their labors. 


2. Wherefore it is my will that those within the province entrusted to thee, in the catholic Church, over 
which Caecilianus presides, who give their services to this holy religion, and who are commonly called 
clergymen, be entirely exempted from all public duties, that they may not by any error or sacrilegious 
negligence be drawn away from the service due to the Deity, but may devote themselves without any 
hindrance to their own law. For it seems that when they show greatest reverence to the Deity, the greatest 
benefits accrue to the state. Farewell, our most esteemed and beloved Anulinus.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE SUBSEQUENT WICKEDNESS OF LICINIUS, AND HIS DEATH 


1. Such blessings did divine and heavenly grace confer upon us through the appearance of our Saviour, 
and such was the abundance of benefits which prevailed among all men in consequence of the peace 
which we enjoyed. And thus were our affairs crowned with rejoicings and festivities. 


2. But malignant envy, and the demon who loves that which is evil, were not able to bear the sight of these 
things; and moreover the events that befell the tyrants whom we have already mentioned were not 
sufficient to bring Licinius to sound reason. 


3. For the latter, although his government was prosperous and he was honored with the second rank after 
the great Emperor Constantine, and was connected with him by the closest ties of marriage, abandoned 
the imitation of good deeds, and emulated the wickedness of the impious tyrants whose end he had seen 
with his own eyes, and chose rather to follow their principles than to continue in friendly relations with 
him who was better than they. Being envious of the common benefactor he waged an impious and most 
terrible war against him, paying regard neither to laws of nature, nor treaties, nor blood, and giving no 
thought to covenants. 


4. For Constantine, like an all-gracious emperor, giving him evidences of true favor, did not refuse alliance 
with him, and did not refuse him the illustrious marriage with his sister, but honored him by making him a 
partaker of the ancestral nobility and the ancient imperial blood, and granted him the right of sharing in 
the dominion over all as a brother-in-law and co-regent, conferring upon him the government and 
administration of no less a portion of the Roman provinces than he himself possessed. 


5. But Licinius, on the contrary, pursued a course directly opposite to this; forming daily all kinds of plots 
against his superior, and devising all sorts of mischief, that he might repay his benefactor with evils. At 
first he attempted to conceal his preparations, and pretended to be a friend, and practiced frequently 
fraud and deceit, in the hope that he might easily accomplish the desired end. 


6. But God was the friend, protector, and guardian of Constantine, and bringing the plots which had been 
formed in secrecy and darkness to the light, he foiled them. So much virtue does the great armor of piety 
possess for the warding off of enemies and for the preservation of our own safety. Protected by this, our 
most divinely favored emperor escaped the multitudinous plots of the abominable man. 


7. But when Licinius perceived that his secret preparations by no means progressed according to his 
mind,—for God revealed every plot and wickedness to the God-favored emperor,—being no longer able to 
conceal himself, he undertook an open war. 


8. And at the same time that he determined to wage war with Constantine, he also proceeded to join 
battle with the God of the universe, whom he knew that Constantine worshiped, and began, gently for a 
time and quietly, to attack his pious subjects, who had never done his government any harm. This he did 
under the compulsion of his innate wickedness which drove him into terrible blindness. 


9. He did not therefore keep before his eyes the memory of those who had persecuted the Christians 
before him, nor of those whose destroyer and executioner he had been appointed, on account of the 
impieties which they had committed. But departing from sound reason, being seized, in a word, with 
insanity, he determined to war against God himself as the ally of Constantine, instead of against the one 
who was assisted by him. 


10. And in the first place, he drove from his house every Christian, thus depriving himself, wretched man, 
of the prayers which they offered to God in his behalf, which they are accustomed, according to the 
teaching of their fathers, to offer for all men. Then he commanded that the soldiers in the cities should be 
cashiered and stripped of their rank unless they chose to sacrifice to the demons. And yet these were 
small matters when compared with the greater things that followed. 


11. Why is it necessary to relate minutely and in detail all that was done by the hater of God, and to 
recount how this most lawless man invented unlawful laws? He passed an ordinance that no one should 
exercise humanity toward the sufferers in prison by giving them food, and that none should show mercy to 
those that were perishing of hunger in bonds; that no one should in any way be kind, or do any good act, 
even though moved by Nature herself to sympathize with one’s neighbors. And this was indeed an openly 
shameful and most cruel law, calculated to expel all natural kindliness. And in addition to this it was also 
decreed, as a punishment, that those who showed compassion should suffer the same things with those 
whom they compassionated; and that those who kindly ministered to the suffering should be thrown into 
bonds and into prison, and should endure the same punishment with the sufferers. Such were the decrees 
of Licinius. 


12. Why should we recount his innovations in regard to marriage or in regard to the dying—innovations by 
which he ventured to annul the ancient laws of the Romans which had been well and wisely formed, and 
to introduce certain barbarous and cruel laws, which were truly unlawful and lawless? He invented, to the 
detriment of the provinces which were subject to him, innumerable prosecutions, and all sorts of methods 
of extorting gold and silver, new measurements of land and injurious exactions from men in the country, 
who were no longer living, but long since dead. 


13. Why is it necessary to speak at length of the banishments which, in addition to these things, this 
enemy of mankind inflicted upon those who had done no wrong, the expatriations of men of noble birth 
and high reputation whose young wives he snatched from them and consigned to certain baser fellows of 
his own, to be shamefully abused by them, and the many married women and virgins upon whom he 
gratified his passions, although he was in advanced age—why, I say, is it necessary to speak at length of 
these things, when the excessive wickedness of his last deeds makes the first appear small and of no 
account? 


14. For, finally, he reached such a pitch of madness that he attacked the bishops, supposing that they—as 
servants of the God over all—would be hostile to his measures. He did not yet proceed against them 
openly, on account of his fear of his superior, but as before, secretly and craftily, employing the treachery 
of the governors for the destruction of the most distinguished of them. And the manner of their murder 
was strange, and such as had never before been heard of. 


15. The deeds which he performed at Amaseia and in the other cities of Pontus surpassed every excess of 
cruelty. Some of the churches of God were again razed to the ground, others were closed, so that none of 
those accustomed to frequent them could enter them and render the worship due to God. 


16. For his evil conscience led him to suppose that prayers were not offered in his behalf; but he was 
persuaded that we did everything in the interest of the God-beloved emperor, and that we supplicated God 
for him. Therefore he hastened to turn his fury against us. 


17. And then those among the governors who wished to flatter him, perceiving that in doing such things 
they pleased the impious tyrant, made some of the bishops suffer the penalties customarily inflicted upon 
criminals, and led away and without any pretext punished like murderers those who had done no wrong. 
Some now endured a new form of death: having their bodies cut into many pieces with the sword, and 
after this savage and most horrible spectacle, being thrown into the depths of the sea as food for fishes. 


18. Thereupon the worshipers of God again fled, and fields and deserts, forests and mountains, again 
received the servants of Christ. And when the impious tyrant had thus met with success in these 
measures, he finally planned to renew the persecution against all. 


19. And he would have succeeded in his design, and there would have been nothing to hinder him in the 
work, had not God, the defender of the lives of his own people, most quickly anticipated that which was 
about to happen, and caused a great light to shine forth as in the midst of a dark and gloomy night, and 
raised up a deliverer for all, leading into those regions with a lofty arm, his servant, Constantine. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE VICTORY OF CONSTANTINE, AND THE BLESSINGS WHICH UNDER HIM ACCRUED TO THE SUBJECTS OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 


1. To him, therefore, God granted, from heaven above, the deserved fruit of piety, the trophies of victory 
over the impious, and he cast the guilty one with all his counselors and friends prostrate at the feet of 
Constantine. 


2. For when Licinius carried his madness to the last extreme, the emperor, the friend of God, thinking that 
he ought no longer to be tolerated, acting upon the basis of sound judgment, and mingling the firm 
principles of justice with humanity, gladly determined to come to the protection of those who were 
oppressed by the tyrant, and undertook, by putting a few destroyers out of the way, to save the greater 
part of the human race. 


3. For when he had formerly exercised humanity alone and had shown mercy to him who was not worthy 
of sympathy, nothing was accomplished; for Licinius did not renounce his wickedness, but rather 
increased his fury against the peoples that were subject to him, and there was left to the afflicted no hope 
of salvation, oppressed as they were by a savage beast. 


4, Wherefore, the protector of the virtuous, mingling hatred for evil with love for good, went forth with his 
son Crispus, a most beneficent prince, and extended a saving right hand to all that were perishing. Both of 
them, father and son, under the protection, as it were, of God, the universal King, with the Son of God, the 
Saviour of all, as their leader and ally, drew up their forces on all sides against the enemies of the Deity 
and won an easy victory; God having prospered them in the battle in all respects according to their wish. 


5. Thus, suddenly, and sooner than can be told, those who yesterday and the day before breathed death 
and threatening were no more, and not even their names were remembered, but their inscriptions and 
their honors suffered the merited disgrace. And the things which Licinius with his own eyes had seen 
come upon the former impious tyrants he himself likewise suffered, because he did not receive instruction 
nor learn wisdom from the chastisements of his neighbors, but followed the same path of impiety which 
they had trod, and was justly hurled over the same precipice. Thus he lay prostrate. 


6. But Constantine, the mightiest victor, adorned with every virtue of piety, together with his son Crispus, 
a most God-beloved prince, and in all respects like his father, recovered the East which belonged to them; 
and they formed one united Roman empire as of old, bringing under their peaceful sway the whole world 
from the rising of the sun to the opposite quarter, both north and south, even to the extremities of the 
declining day. 


7. All fear therefore of those who had formerly afflicted them was taken away from men, and they 
celebrated splendid and festive days. Everything was filled with light, and those who before were 
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downcast beheld each other with smiling faces and beaming eyes. With dances and hymns, in city and 
country, they glorified first of all God the universal King, because they had been thus taught, and then the 
pious emperor with his God-beloved children. 


8. There was oblivion of past evils and forgetfulness of every deed of impiety; there was enjoyment of 
present benefits and expectation of those yet to come. Edicts full of clemency and laws containing tokens 
of benevolence and true piety were issued in every place by the victorious emperor. 


9. Thus after all tyranny had been purged away, the empire which belonged to them was preserved firm 
and without a rival for Constantine and his sons alone. And having obliterated the godlessness of their 
predecessors, recognizing the benefits conferred upon them by God, they exhibited their love of virtue 
and their love of God, and their piety and gratitude to the Deity, by the deeds which they performed in the 
sight of all men. 


The end, with God’s help, of the Tenth Book of the Church History of Eusebius Pamphili. 


Supplementary Notes and Tables 


On Bk. III. chap. 3, S: 5 (note 17, continued). 


Since this note was in type Dr. Gardiner’s admirable and exhaustive essay on the authorship of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (in the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, First Series, Vol. XIV. p. 341 sq.) has come to 
hand, and I have been much pleased to see that the theory that Barnabas wrote the epistle is accepted 
and defended with vigor. 


On Bk. III. chap. 3, S: 6 (note 22, continued). 


Upon the last chapter of Romans and its relation to the remainder of the epistle, see especially Farrar’s 
Life and Work of St. Paul, p. 450 sq., Weiss’ Einleitung in das N. T. p. 245 sq., Pfleiderer’s Urchristenthum, 
p. 145 , Renan’s Saint Paul, p. 461 sq. (maintaining that an editor has combined four copies of the one 
encyclical letter of Paul, addressed severally to as many different churches), Lightfoot’s Commentary on 
Philippians, p. 172 sq., and Schaff, Ch. History, I. p. 765. 


On Bk. III. chap. 24, S: 17 (note 18 continued). 


In three places in the Church History (Bk. III. chap. 24, S: 17, chap. 25, S: 2, and chap. 39, S: 16) John’s 
“former” epistle is referred to, as if he had written only two. In the last passage the use of protera instead 
of prote might be explained as Westcott suggests (Canon of the New Testament, p. 77, note 2), by 
supposing Eusebius to be reproducing the words of Papias; but in the other passages this explanation will 
not do, for the words are certainly Eusebius’ own. In the Muratorian Canon only two epistles of John are 
mentioned, and in Irenaeus the second epistle is quoted as if it were the first (see Westcott, ibid. p. 384, 
note 1). These facts lead Westcott to ask: “Is it possible that the second epistle was looked upon as an 
appendix to the first? and may we thus explain the references to two epistles of John?” He continues: “The 
first epistle, as is well known, was called ad Parthos by Augustine and some other Latin authorities; and 
the same title pros P?rthous is given to the second epistle in one Greek manuscript (62 Scholz). The Latin 
translation of Clement’s Outlines (IV. 66) says: Secunda Johannis epistola quae ad virgines (parthenous) 
scripta simplissima est. Jerome, it may be added, quotes names from the third epistle as from the second 
(De nom. Hebr.).” On the other hand, in Bk. V. chap. 8, S: 7, Eusebius speaks of the “first” (prote) epistle 
of John, and in Bk. III. chap. 25, S: 3, he expressly mentions a second and third epistle of John. It is 
evident, therefore, that whatever the use of protera instead of prote in connection with John’s first epistle 
may mean as used by others, it does not indicate a knowledge of only a first and second as used by him. It 
is by no means impossible, however, that Westcott’s suggestion may be correct, and that the first and 
second epistles were sometimes looked upon as but one, and it is possible that such use of them by some 
of his predecessors may account for Eusebius’ employment of the word protera in three separate 
passages. 


On Bk. III. chap. 25, S: 4 (note 18 continued). 


The words he pheromene Barn?ba epistole have been commonly translated “the so-called Epistle of 
Barnabas,” or “the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas,” implying a doubt in Eusebius’ mind as to the 
authenticity of the work. This translation, however, is, in my opinion, quite unwarranted. There are 
passages in Eusebius where the word pheromai used in connection with writings cannot by any possibility 
be made to bear this meaning; cases in which it can be interpreted only “to be extant” or “in circulation.” 
Compare, for instance, Bk. II. chap. 15, S: 1, M?rkon hou to eungelion pheretai; II. 18. 6, monobibla autou 
pheretai; III. 9. 4; III. 16; III. 25. 3, he legomene ‘Iakobou pheretai; II. 37. 4; III. 39. 1; IV. 3. 1, eiseti de 
pheretai para pleistois; IV. 14. 9, en te delotheise pros philippesious autou graphe pheromene eis deuro. 
Compare also IV. 15. I; IV. 23. 4, 9, 12; IV. 24. 1; IV. 28; V. 5. 6; 19. 3; 23. 2; 24. 10; VI. 15. 1; VI. 20, &c. 
These passages, and many others which are cited by Heinichen (Vol. III. p. 91), prove that the word is 
frequently used in the sense of “extant” or “in circulation.” But in spite of these numerous examples, 
Heinichen maintains that the word is also used by Eusebius in another and quite different sense; namely, 
“so-called” or “ascribed to,” thus equivalent to legomene. A careful examination, however, of all the 
passages cited by him in illustration of this second meaning will show that in them too the word may be 
interpreted in the same way as in those already referred to; in fact, that in many of them that is in itself 
the more natural interpretation. The passages to which we refer are BK. III. chap. 25, S:S: 2, 3, and 4; II. 
3. 1, ten de pheromenen autou deuteran; III. 39. 6 (where I ought to have translated “is extant under the 
name of John”). To draw a distinction between the meaning of the word as used in these and in the other 
passages is quite arbitrary, and therefore unwarranted. The sense in which, as we have found, Eusebius so 
commonly employs the word attaches also to the Latin word fertur in the Muratorian Canon. I have not 
endeavored to trace carefully the use of the word in other writers; but while many instances occur in 


which it is certainly used in this sense, others in which either interpretation is allowable, I have not yet 
found one in which this meaning is ruled out by the nature of the case or by the context. In view of these 
facts I believe we should be careful to draw a sharp distinction between legomene or kaloumene and 
pheromene when used in connection with written works. 


A considerable portion of my translation was in type before I had observed this distinction between the 
two words, which is commonly quite overlooked, and as a consequence in a few cases my rendering of the 
word pheromene is inaccurate. All such cases I have endeavored to call attention to in these 
supplementary notes. 


On Bk. III. chap. 28, S: 1. 
For the Disputation which is ascribed to him, read his extant Disputation. 
On Bk. III. chap. 32, S: 6 (note 14a). 


The Greek reads p?ses ekklesias (without the article), and so, two lines below, en p?se ekklesi& 139;. All 
the translators (with the exception of Pratten in the Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. VIII., who reads, “the 
churches”) render “the whole church,” as if reading pas with the article. We have not, it is true, enough of 
Hegesippus’ writings to be able to ascertain positively his use of pas, and it is possible that he carelessly 
employed it indifferently with or without the article to signify the definite “all” or “the whole.” In the 
absence of positive testimony, however, that he failed to draw the proper distinction between its use with 
and its use without the article, and in view of the fact that Eusebius himself (as well as other early Fathers 
so far as I am able to recall) is very consistent in making the distinction, I have not felt at liberty in my 
translation to depart from a strict grammatical interpretation of the phrases in question. Moreover, upon 
second thought, it seems quite as possible that Hegesippus meant to say “every” not “all”; for he can 
hardly have supposed these relatives of the Lord to have presided literally over the whole Church, while 
he might very well say that they presided each over the church in the city in which he lived, which is all 
that the words necessarily imply. The phrase just below, “in every church,” is perhaps as natural as “in the 
whole church.” 


On Bk. III. chap. 36 S: 13. 
For the Epistle to the Philippians which is ascribed to him, read his extant Epistle to the Philippians. 
On Bk. III. chap. 39, S: 1 (note 1, continued). 


Since the above note was in type Resch’s important work on the Agrapha(von Gebhardt and Harnack’s 
Texte und Untersuchungen, Bd. V. Heft 4) has come to hand. On p. 27 sq. he discusses at considerable 
length the sources of the Synoptic Gospels. He accepts the theory which is most widely adopted by New- 
Testament critics, that the synoptic tradition as contained in our Synoptic Gospels rests upon an original 
Gospel of Mark (nearly if not quite identical with our present Gospel of Mark) and a pre-canonical Hebrew 
Gospel. In agreement with such critics he draws a sharp distinction between this original Hebrew Gospel 
and our canonical Greek Matthew, while at the same time recognizing that the latter reproduces that 
original more fully than either of the other Gospels does. This original Hebrew he then identifies with the 
logia referred to by Papias as composed by Matthew in the Hebrew tongue (see Bk. III. chap. 39, S: 16); 
that is, with the traditional Hebrew Gospel of Matthew (see ibid. chap. 24, note 5). The arguments which 
he urges in support of this position are very strong. Handmann regards the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews as the second original source of the synoptic tradition, alongside of the Ur-Marcus, and even 
suggests its identification with the logia of Papias, and yet denies its identity with the Hebrew Matthew. 
On the other hand, Resch regards the Hebrew Matthew, which he identifies with the logia of Papias, as 
the second original source of the synoptic tradition, alongside of Mark or the Ur-Marcus, and yet, like 
Handmann, though on entirely different grounds, denies the identity of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews with the Hebrew Matthew. Their positions certainly tend to confirm my suggestion that the 
Hebrew Matthew and the Gospel according to the Hebrews were originally identical (see above, Bk. III. 
chap. 27, note 8). 


On Bk. III. chap. 39, S: 6. 
For ascribed by name to John, read extant under the name of John. 
On Bk. III. chap. 39, S: 16. 


For from the first epistle of John and from that of Peter likewise, read from the former epistle of John and 
from the epistle of Peter likewise. See p. 388. 


On Bk. IV. chap. 10. 
For the Pious, read Pius. 


On Bk. IV. chap. 18, S: 2. 


For the Pious, read Pius. 
On BK. V. Introd. S: I (note 3, continued). The Successors of Antoninus Pius. 


Antoninus Pius was succeeded in 161 by his adopted sons, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Verus and Lucius 
Ceionius AElius Aurelius Commodus Antoninus. Upon his accession to the throne the former transferred 
his name Verus to the latter, who was thenceforth called Lucius Aurelius Verus. In his Chronicle Eusebius 
keeps these two princes distinct, but in his History he falls into sad confusion in regard to them, and this 
confusion has drawn upon him the severe censure of all his critics. He knew of course, as every one did, 
that Antoninus Pius had two successors. In Bk. IV. chap. 14, S: 10, he states this directly, and gives the 
names of the successors as “Marcus Aurelius Verus, who was also called Antoninus,” and “Lucius.” From 
that point on he calls the former of these princes simply Antoninus Verus, Antoninus, or Verus, dropping 
entirely the name Marcus Aurelius. In Bk. IV. chap. 18, S: 2, he speaks of the emperor “whose times we 
are now recording,” that is, the successor of Antoninus Pius, and calls him Antoninus Verus. In Bk. V. 
Introd. S: I he refers to the same emperor as Antoninus Verus, and in Bk. V. chap. 4, S: 3, and chap. 9, he 
calls him simply Antoninus, while in Bk. IV. chap. 13, S: 8, he speaks of him as the “Emperor Verus.” The 
death of this Emperor Antoninus is mentioned in Bk. V. chap. 9, and it is there said that he reigned 
nineteen years and was then succeeded by Commodus. It is evident that in all these passages he is 
referring to the emperor whom we know as Marcus Aurelius, but to whom he gives that name only once, 
when he records his accession to the empire. On the other hand, in Bk. V. chap. 5, S: 1, Eusebius speaks of 
Marcus Aurelius Caesar and expressly distinguishes him from the Emperor Antoninus, to whom he has 
referred at the close of the previous chapter, and makes him the brother of that emperor. Again, in the 
same chapter, S: 6, he calls this Marcus Aurelius Caesar, just referred to, the “Emperor Marcus,” still 
evidently distinguishing him from the Emperor Antoninus. In this chapter, therefore, he thinks of Marcus 
Aurelius as the younger of the two sons left by Antoninus Pius; that is, he identifies him with the one 
whom we call Lucius Verus, and whom he himself calls Lucius in Bk. IV. chap. 14 S: 10. Eusebius thus 
commits a palpable error. How are we to explain it? 


The explanation seems to me to lie in the circumstance that Eusebius attempted to reconcile the tradition 
that Marcus Aurelius was not a persecutor with the fact known to him as a historian, that the emperor 
who succeeded Antoninus Pius was. It was the common belief in the time of Eusebius, as it had been 
during the entire preceding century, that all the good emperors had been friendly to the Christians, and 
that only the bad emperors had persecuted. Of course, among the good emperors was included the 
philosophical Marcus Aurelius (cf. e.g. Tertullian’s Apol. chap. 5, to which Eusebius refers in Bk. V. chap. 
5). It was of Marcus Aurelius, moreover, that the story of the Thundering Legion was told (see ibid.). But 
Eusebius was not able to overlook the fact that numerous martyrdoms occurred during the reign of the 
successor of Antoninus Pius. He had the documents recording the terrible persecution at Lyons and 
Vienne; he had an apology of Melito, describing the hardships which the Christians endured under the 
same emperor (see Bk. IV. chap. 26). He found himself, as an historian, face to face with two apparently 
contradictory lines of facts. How was the contradiction to be solved? He seems to have solved it by 
assuming that a confusion of names had taken place, and that the prince commonly known as Marcus 
Aurelius, whose noble character was traditional, and whose friendship to the Christians he could not 
doubt, was the younger, not the older of the two brothers, and therefore not responsible for the numerous 
martyrdoms which took place after the death of Antoninus Pius. And yet he is not consistent with himself 
even in his History; for he gives the two brothers their proper names when he first mentions them, and 
says nothing of an identification of Marcus Aurelius with Lucius. It is not impossible that the words 
Marcus Aurelius, which are used nowhere else of the older brother, are an interpolation; but for this there 
is no evidence, and it may be suggested as more probable that at the time when this passage was written 
the solution of the difficulty which he gives distinctly in Bk. V. chap. 5 had not yet occurred to him. That 
he should be able to fancy that Marcus Aurelius was identical with Lucius is perhaps not strange when we 
remember how much confusion was caused in the minds of other writers besides himself by the 
perplexing identity of the names of the various members of the Antonine family. To the two successors of 
Antoninus Pius, the three names, Aurelius, Verus, and Antoninus, alike belonged. It is not surprising that 
Eusebius should under the circumstances think that the name Marcus may also have belonged to the 
younger one. This supposition would seem to him to find some confirmation in the fact that the most 
common official designation of the older successor of Antoninus Pius was not Marcus Aurelius, but 
Antoninus simply, or M. Antoninus. The name Marcus Aurelius or Marcus was rather a popular than an 
official designation. Even in the Chronicle there seems to be a hint that Eusebius thought of a possible 
distinction between Antoninus the emperor and Marcus, or Marcus Aurelius; for while he speaks of the 
“Emperor Antoninus” at the beginning of the passages in which he recounts the story of the Thundering 
Legion (year of Abr. 2188), he says at the close: literae quoque exstant Marci regis (the M. Aureli 
gravissimi imperatoris of Jerome looks like a later expansion of the simpler original) quibus testatur 
copias suas iamiam perituras Christianorum precibus servatas esse. But even when he had reached the 
solution pointed out, Eusebius did not find himself clear of difficulties; for his sources put the occurrence 
of the Thundering Legion after the date at which the younger brother was universally supposed to have 
died, and it was difficult on still other grounds to suppose the prince named Marcus Aurelius already dead 
in 169 (the date given by Eusebius himself in his Chronicle for the death of Lucius). In this emergency he 
came to the conclusion that there must be some mistake in regard to the date of his death, and possessing 
no record of the death of Marcus Aurelius as distinct from Antoninus, he simply passed it by without 


mention. 


That Eusebius in accepting such a lame theory showed himself altogether too much under the influence of 
traditional views cannot be denied; but when we remember that the tradition that Marcus Aurelius was 
not a persecutor was supported by writers whose honesty and accuracy he could never have thought of 
questioning, as well as by the very nature of the case, we must, while we smile at the result, at least 
admire his effort to solve the contradiction which he, as an historian, felt more keenly than a less learned 
man, unacquainted with the facts on the other side, would have done. 


On Bk. V. chap. 1, S: 27 (note 26, continued). 
See also Bk. VIII. chap. 10, note 5. 
On Bk. VI. chap. 2 (note 1, continued). Origen’s Life and Writings. 


Origen Adamantius (on the second name, see Bk. VI. chap. 14, note 12) was of Christian parentage and 
probably of Greek descent on his father’s side (as stated in the previous note), but whether born in 
Alexandria or not we do not know. Westcott suggests that his mother may have been of Jewish descent, 
because in an epistle of Jerome (ad Paulam: Ep. 39, S: 1, Migne’s ed.) he is said to have learned Hebrew 
so thoroughly that he “vied with his mother” in the singing of psalms (but compare the stricture of 
Redepenning on this passage, p. 187, note 1). The date of his birth may be gathered from the fact (stated 
in this chapter) that he was in his seventeenth year at the time of his father’s death, which gives us 185 or 
186 as the year of his birth (cf. Redepenning, I. p. 417-420, Erste Beilage). We learn from the present 
chapter that as a boy he was carefully trained by his father in the Scriptures and afterward in Greek 
literature, a training of which he made good use in later life. He was also a pupil of Clement in the 
catechetical school, as we learn from chaps. 6 and 14 (on the time, see chap. 6, note 4). He showed 
remarkable natural ability, and after the death of his father (being himself saved from martyrdom only by 
a device of his mother), when left in poverty with his mother and six younger brothers (see S: 13 of this 
chapter), he was able, partly by the assistance of a wealthy lady and partly by teaching literature, to 
support himself (S: 14). Whether he supported the rest of the family Eusebius does not state, but his 
thoroughly religious character does not permit us to imagine that he left them to suffer. In his eighteenth 
year, there being no one at the head of the catechetical school in Alexandria, he was induced to take the 
school in charge and to devote himself to the work of instruction in the Christian faith. Soon afterward the 
entire charge of the work was officially committed to him by Demetrius, the bishop of Alexandria (see 
chap. 3). He lived at this time a life of rigid asceticism (ibid.), and even went so far as to mutilate himself 
in his zeal for the prosecution of his work (see chap. 8). His great influence naturally aroused the hostility 
of unbelievers against him; but though many of his pupils suffered martyrdom (see chap. 4), he himself 
escaped, we do not know how. Eusebius ascribes his preservation to the providence of God (ibid.). During 
these years in which he was at the head of the catechetical school, he devoted himself with vigor to the 
study of Greek philosophy, and was for a time a pupil of the Neo-Platonist Ammonius Saccas (chap. 19). 
He studied non-Christian thought, as he tells us, in order that he might be the better able to instruct his 
pagan and heretical pupils (ibid.). His labors in the school in time grew so heavy that he was obliged to 
associate with himself his friend and fellow-pupil Heraclas, to whom he committed the work of elementary 
instruction (chap. 15). It was during this time that he seems to have begun his Hexapla, having learned 
Hebrew in order to fit himself the better for his work upon the Old Testament (chap. 16). During this 
period (while Zephyrinus was bishop of Rome, i.e. before 217) he made a brief visit to Rome (chap. 14), 
and later he was summoned to Arabia, to give instruction to the governor of that country, and remained 
there a short time (chap. 19). Afterward, on account of a great tumult in Alexandria (see chap. 19, note 
22), he left the city and went to Caesarea in Palestine, where, although only a layman, he publicly 
expounded the Scriptures in the church (chap. 19). The bishop Demetrius strongly disapproved of this, 
and summoned him back to Alexandria (ibid.). Upon his return to Alexandria he entered upon the work of 
writing Commentaries on the Scriptures (see chap. 23). During this period he wrote also other important 
works (see chap. 24). 


In the tenth year of Alexander Severus (a.d. 231) he left Alexandria (according to chap. 26) and took up 
his residence in Caesarea, leaving his catechetical school in charge of his assistant, Heraclas. The cause 
of his departure is stated in chap. 23 to have been “some necessary affairs of the church” which called 
him to Greece. (For a statement of the reasons which lead me, contrary to the common opinion, to identify 
the departure mentioned in chap. 23 with that mentioned in chap. 26, see below, p. 395 sq.) Jerome (de 
vir. ill. c. 54) says that he went to Achaia on account of heresies which were troubling the churches there. 
His words are: Et propter ecclesias Achaiae, quae pluribus haeresibus vexabantur, sub testimonio 
ecclesiasticae epistolae Athenas per Palaestinam pergeret. He passed through Palestine on his way to 
Greece, and it was at this time that he was ordained a presbyter by the Palestinian bishops (chap. 23), 
Theoctistus of Caesarea and Alexander of Jerusalem (according to Jerome, l.c.; cf. also Euseb. chap. 8). 
Whether he remained long in Palestine at this time, or went on at once to Greece, we do not know; but 
that a visit (to be distinguished from the second visit mentioned in chap. 32; see note 4 on that chapter) 
was made we know from a fragment of one of Origen’s epistles written from Athens (printed in 
Lommatzsch’s ed. of Origen’s works, XXV. p. 388); with which are to be compared Epiphanius, Haer. LXIV. 
1, and the remark made by Eusebius in chap. 16, S: 2. in regard to the finding of a copy of a translation in 


Nicopolis. Origen’s ordination resulted in the complete alienation of the bishop Demetrius (upon his 
earlier and later attitude toward Origen, and the causes of the change, see below, p. 394 sq.), and he 
called a council in Alexandria of bishops and presbyters (the council must have been held very soon after 
the receipt of the news of Origen’s ordination, for Demetrius died in 232; see Bk. V. chap. 22, note 4) 
which decided that Origen should be required to leave Alexandria and not be allowed to reside or to teach 
there, but did not depose him from the priesthood. Afterward, however, Demetrius, combining with some 
bishops of like mind with himself, deposed Origen from his office, and the sentence was ratified by those 
who had before voted with him. Photius gives this account in Cod. 118, quoting from the lost Defense of 
Pamphilus and Eusebius. Eusebius himself tells us nothing about these proceedings in his History, but 
simply refers us (chap. 23) to the second book of his Defense, which he says contained a full account of 
the matter. (Upon the bearing of the words quoted by Photius from the Defense, see below, p. 395 sq.) 
Demetrius wrote of the result of the council “to the whole world” (according to Jerome’s de vir. ill. c. 54), 
and the sentence was concurred in by the bishops of Rome and of all the other churches, except those of 
Palestine, Arabia, Phoenicia, and Achaia (see Jerome ad Paul. Ep. 33; and Apol. adv. libros Ruf. II. 18). 
Taking up his abode in Caesarea, Origen made this place his headquarters for the rest of his life, and 
found there the most cordial sympathy and support (chap. 27). He carried on in Caesarea a catechetical 
school, expounding the Scriptures, lecturing on theology, and at the same time continuing his literary 
labors in peace until the persecution of Maximinus (a.d. 235-237), during which some of his friends in 
Caesarea suffered (see chaps. 27, 28, 30, 32, and 36). How Origen escaped and where he was during the 
persecution we do not know (see chap. 28, note 2). In 237 or 238 at any rate, he was (again) in Caesarea 
and at this time Gregory Thaumaturgus delivered his Panegyric, which is our best source for a knowledge 
of Origen’s methods of teaching and of the influence which he exerted over his pupils. (Upon the date, see 
Draeseke, Der Brief des Origenes an Gregoriosin the Jabrbuecher f. prot. Theologie, 1887, p. 102 sq.) 
During this period he did considerable traveling, making another visit to Athens (see chap. 32) and two to 
Arabia (see chaps. 33 and 37). It was while in Caesarea, and when he was over sixty years old, that he 
first permitted his discourses to be taken down by shorthand writers (see chap. 26). His correspondence 
with the Emperor Philip and his wife is mentioned by Eusebius in the same chapter. He was arrested 
during the Decian persecution and suffered terrible torments, but not martyrdom (chap. 39). He died not 
much more than a year after the close of the persecution, in the seventieth year of his age (see Bk. VII. 
chap. 1), at Tyre, and was buried there (Jerome, de vir. ill. c. 54). 


Origen was without doubt the greatest scholar and the most original thinker of his age. He was at the 
same time a man of most devout piety, and employed all his wonderful talents in the service of what he 
believed to be the truth. His greatest labors were in the field of exegesis, and here his writings were 
epoch-making, although his results were often completely vitiated by his use of the allegorical method of 
interpretation and his neglect of the grammatical and historical sense. His services in the cause of 
scientific theology cannot be overestimated, and his thinking long stimulated the brightest minds of the 
Church, both orthodox and heretical. Both his natural predilections and his training in the philosophy 
which prevailed in Alexandria in that day led him in the direction of idealism, and to an excess of this, 
combined with his deep desire—common also to Clement—to reconcile Christianity with reason and to 
commend it to the minds of philosophers, are due most of his errors, nearly all of which are fascinating 
and lofty in conception. Those errors led the Church to refuse him a place among its saints and even 
among its Fathers in the stricter sense. Even before his death suspicions of his orthodoxy were 
widespread; and although he had many followers and warm defenders, his views were finally condemned 
at a home synod in Constantinople in 543 (?) (see Helele, II. 790). Into the bitter controversies which 
raged during the fourth and fifth centuries, and in which Jerome and Rufinus (the former against, the 
latter for, Origen) played so large a part we cannot enter here. See the article Origenistic Controversies in 
the Dict. of Christ. Biog., or any of the Church histories and lives of Origen. 


Origen was a marvelously prolific writer. Epiphanius (Haer. LXIV. 63) says that it was commonly reported 
that he had written 6000 works. Jerome reduces the number to less than a third (adv. Ruf. II. 22). But 
whatever the number, we know that he was one of the most voluminous—perhaps the most voluminous 
writer of antiquity. He wrote works of the most diverse nature, critical, exegetical, philosophical and 
theological, apologetic and practical, besides numerous epistles. (On his great critical work, the Hexpla, 
see chap. 16, note 8.) His exegetical works consisted of commentaries, scholia (or detached notes), and 
homilies. Of his commentaries on the Old Testament, which were very numerous, only fragments of those 
on Genesis, Exodus, the Psalms, and the Song of Solomon are presented in the version of Rufinus, and a 
fragment of the commentary on Ezekiel in the Philocalia. Of the New Testament commentaries we have 
numerous fragments both in Greek and Latin (especially on Matthew and John), and the whole of Romans 
in the translation of Rufinus. Upon the commentaries composed by Origen while still in Alexandria, see 
chap. 24; on those written afterwards, see chaps. 32 and 36. No complete scholia are extant; but among 
the numerous exegetical fragments which are preserved there may be portions of these scholia, as well as 
of the commentaries and homilies. It is not always possible to tell to which a fragment belongs. Of the 
homilies, over 200 are preserved, the majority of them in the translation of Rufinus. 


The philosophical and theological works known to us are the two books On the Resurrection (see chap. 
24, note 5): the De principiis (see ibid. note 6); and the Stromata (see ibid. note 7). 


Origen’s great apologetic work is his Contra Celsum (see chap. 36, note 3). 


Two works of a practical character are known to us: On Martyrdom (see chap. 28, note 3); and On Prayer. 
The latter work is not mentioned by Eusebius in his History, but is referred to in Pamphilus’ Apology for 
Origen, Chap. VIII. (Lommatzsch, XXIV. p. 397). It is extant in the original Greek, and is printed by 
Lommatzsch, XVII. p. 79-297. It is addressed to two of his friends, Ambrosius and Tatiana, and is one of 
his most beautiful works. As to the date at which Origen wrote the work, we know (from chap. 23 of the 
work) only that it was written after the composition of the commentary on Genesis (see above, Bk. VI. 
chap. 24), but whether before or after his departure from Alexandria we cannot tell. 


Of his epistles only two are preserved entire, one to Julius Africanus, and another to Gregory 
Thaumaturgus. On the former, see chap. 31, note 1. On the latter and on Origen’s other epistles, see chap. 
36, note 7. 


Finally must be mentioned the Philocalia (Lommatzsch, XXV. p. 1-278), a collection of judiciously selected 
extracts from Origen’s works in twenty-seven books. Its compilers were Gregory Nazianzen and Basil. 


The principal edition of Origen’s works is that of the Benedictine Delarue in 4 vols. fol.; reprinted by 
Migne in 8 vols. 8vo. A convenient edition is that of Lommatzsch, in 25 vols. small 8vo., a revision of 
Delarue’s. Only his De principiis, Contra Cels., and the epistles to Africanus and to Gregory have been 
translated into English, and are given in the Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. IV. p. 221 sqq. Of lives of Origen 
must be mentioned that of Huetius: Origeniana (Paris, 1679, in 2 vols.; reprinted in Delarue and 
Lommatzsch); also Redepenning’s Origenes. Eine Darstellung seines Lebens und seiner Lehre (Bonn, 
1841 and 1846, in 2 vols.). The respective sections in Lardner and Tillemont should be compared, and the 
thorough article of Westcott in the Dict. of Christ. Biog. IV. 96-142. For a good list of the literature on 
Origen, see Schaff, Ch. Hist. II. p. 785. 


On Bk. VI. chap. 8, S: 5 (note 4). Origen and Demetrius. 


The friendship of Demetrius for Origen began early and continued, apparently without interruption, for 
many years. In 203 he committed to him the charge of the catechetical school (chap. 3); in the present 
chapter we find him encouraging him after learning of his rash deed; some years afterward, upon 
Origen’s return from a visit to Rome, where his fame as a teacher had already become very great, 
Demetrius still showed the very best spirit toward him (chap. 14); and a little later sent him into Arabia to 
give instruction to an officer in that country (chap. 19). It is soon after this that the first sign of a 
difference between the two men appears, upon the occasion of Origen’s preaching in Caesarea (ibid.). 
There seems, however, to have been no lasting quarrel, if there was any quarrel at all; for in 231 we find 
Demetrius giving Origen letters of recommendation upon the occasion of his visit to Achaia (see below, p. 
396). The fact that he gives him these letters, thus recognizing him as a member of his church in good 
standing, and sending him upon his important mission with his official approval, shows that no open break 
between himself and Origen can as yet have taken place. But in his commentary on John (Tom. VI. praef.) 
Origen shows us that his last years in Alexandria were by no means pleasant ones. He compares his 
troubles there to the waves of a stormy sea, and his final departure to the exodus of the children of Israel. 
We know that he had been engaged for some time in writing commentaries, and that the first five books of 
his commentary on John—epoch-making in their significance, and sure to cause a sensation in orthodox, 
conservative circles—had recently appeared. We know that his reputation for heterodoxy was already 
quite widespread and that the majority of the Egyptian clergy were by no means upon his side. The trials 
to which he refers, therefore, may well have been a result of this hostility to his teachings existing among 
the clergy about him, and Demetrius may have shared to an extent in the common feeling. At the same 
time his disapproval cannot have been very pronounced, or he could not have given his official sanction to 
Origen’s important visit to Achaia. But now, things being in this condition, Origen set out upon his 
mission, leaving Heraclas in charge of his school, and undoubtedly with the expectation of returning 
again, for he left the unfinished sixth book of his commentary on John behind him (see preface to the sixth 
book). He stopped in Palestine on his way to Athens, and there was ordained a presbyter by the bishops of 
that country (upon the motives which prompted him in the matter, see below, p. 397). The result was a 
complete break between Demetrius and himself, and his condemnation by an Alexandrian synod. To 
understand Demetrius’ action in the matter, we must remember that both Eusebius and Jerome attribute 
the change in his attitude to jealousy of Origen. They may be too harsh in their judgment, and yet it is 
certainly not at all unnatural that the growing power and fame of his young catechumen should in time 
affect, all unconsciously, his attitude toward him. But we must not do Demetrius an injustice. There is no 
sign that his jealousy led him to attack Origen, or to seek to undermine his influence, and we have no 
right to accuse him, without ground, of such unchristian conduct. At the same time, while he remained, as 
he supposed, an honest friend of Origen’s, the least feeling of jealousy (and it would have been 
remarkable had he never felt the least) would make him more suspicious of the latter’s conduct, and more 
prone to notice in his actions anything which might be interpreted as an infringement of his own 
prerogatives, or a disregard of the full respect due him. We seem to see a sign of this over-sensitiveness 
(most natural under the circumstances) in his severe disapproval of Origen’s preaching in Caesarea, 
which surprised the Palestinian bishops, but which is not surprising when we realize that Demetrius might 
so easily construe it as a token of growing disrespect for his authority on the part of his rising young 
school principal. It is plain enough, if he was in this state of mind, that he might in all sincerity have given 
letters of recommendation to Origen and have wished him God speed upon his mission, and yet that the 


news of his ordination to the presbyterate by foreign bishops, without his own approval or consent, and 
indeed in opposition to his own principles and to ecclesiastical law, should at once arouse his ire, and, by 
giving occasion for what seemed righteous indignation, open the floodgates for all the smothered jealousy 
of years. In such a temper of mind he could not do otherwise than listen willingly to all the accusations of 
heresy against Origen, which were no doubt busily circulated in his absence, and it was inevitable that he 
should believe it his duty to take decided steps against a man who was a heretic, and at the same time 
showed complete disregard of the rules and customs of the Church, and of the rights of his bishop. The 
result was the definitive and final exclusion of Origen from communion with the Alexandrian church, and 
his degradation from the office of presbyter by decree of the Alexandrian synods described above, p. 392 
sq. The two grounds of the sentence passed by these synods were plainly his irregular ordination to the 
priesthood when constitutionally unfit for it (cf. what Eusebius says in this chapter), and his heterodoxy 
(cf. e.g. the synodical epistle of the Egyptian bishops given in Mansi’s Collect. Concil. IX. col. 524, and 
also Jerome’s epistle ad Pammachium et Oceanum, S: 10, and Rufinus’ Apologi in Hieron. II. 21). That the 
ordination to the priesthood of one who had mutilated himself was not universally considered uncanonical 
in the time of Origen is proved by the fact that the Palestinian bishops (whom Origen cannot have allowed 
to remain ignorant of his condition) all united in ordaining him. But the very fact that they all united 
(which has perplexed some scholars) leads us to think that they realized that their action was somewhat 
irregular, and hence wished to give it sanction by the participation of a number of bishops. The first canon 
of the Council of Nicaea forbids such ordination, and the canon is doubtless but the repetition of an older 
one (cf. Apost. Canons, 21 to 24, and see Hefele, Conciliengesch. I. p. 377), and yet Origen’s consent to 
his ordination makes it improbable that there was in force in his time, even in Alexandria, a canon placing 
absolute and unconditional clerical disabilities upon such as he. That the action, however, was considered 
at least irregular in Alexandria, is proved by the position taken in the matter by Demetrius; and the fact 
that he made so much of it leads us to believe that the synod, called by him, may now have made canon 
law of what was before only custom, and may have condemned Origen for violating that custom which 
they considered as binding as law. Certainly had there been no such custom, and had it not seemed to 
Demetrius absolutely binding, he would have ordained Origen to the priesthood long before. His 
ordination in Palestine was in violation of what was known to be Demetrius’ own principle, and the 
principle of the Alexandrian church, even if the principle was not, until this time or later, formulated into a 
canon. 


On Bk. VI. chap. 12, S: 6. 


Since this passage was printed, I have seen Westcott’s translation of this fragment of Serapion’s epistle in 
his Canon of the New Testament, 5th ed. p. 390 sq. (cf. especially p. 391, note), and am glad to note that 
his rendering of the words katarxamenon autou is the same as my own. His interpretation of one or two 
other points I am unable to adopt. 


On Bk. VI. chap. 23, S: 4 (note 6). Origen’s Visit to Achaia. 


Eusebius gives as the cause of Origen’s visit to Greece simply “a pressing necessity in connection with 
ecclesiastical affairs,” but Jerome (de vir. ill. c. 54) tells us that it was on account of heresies which were 
troubling the churches of Achaia (propter ecclesias Achaiae, quae pluribus haeresibus vexabantur). 
Photius (Cod. 118) reports that Origen went to Athens without the consent of Demetrius (choris tes tou 
oikeiou gnomes episkopou), but this must be regarded as a mistake (caused perhaps by his knowledge 
that it was Origen’s ordination, which took place during this trip, that caused Demetrius’ anger; for 
Photius does not say that this statement rests upon the authority of Pamphilus, but prefaces his whole 
account with the words ho te P?mphilos m?rtus kai heteroi pleistoi), for Jerome (de vir. ill. c. 54) says that 
Origen went to Athens by way of Palestine sub testimonio ecclesiasticae epistolae, and in chap. 62 he says 
that Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem wrote an epistle in which he stated that he had ordained Origen juxta 
testimonium Demetrii. We must therefore assume that Origen left Alexandria for Athens with Demetrius’ 
approval, and with letters of recommendation from him. It is the common opinion that Origen left 
Alexandria this time about 228 a.d., and after his visit in Achaia returned to Alexandria, where he 
remained until excommunicated by the council called by Demetrius. Upon searching the sources, however, 
I can find absolutely no authority for the statement that he returned to Alexandria after his visit to Achaia; 
in fact, that he did seems by most scholars simply to be taken for granted without further investigation. 
The opinion apparently rests upon the interpretation of two passages, one in a report of the proceedings 
of the Alexandrian synod taken by Photius from Pamphilus’ Apology, the other in the preface to the sixth 
book of Origen’s commentary on the Gospel of John. In the former it is said that the synod voted to exile 
Origen from Alexandria, and forbade him to reside or to teach there (psephizetai metastenai men apo 
‘Alexandreias ton ‘Origenen, kai mete diatribein en aute, mete did?skein). But certainly such a decree is 
far from proving that Origen, at the time it was passed, was actually in Alexandria. It simply shows that he 
still regarded that city as his residence, and was supposed to be expecting to return to it after his visit 
was completed. In the preface to the sixth book of his commentary on John’s Gospel, he speaks of the 
troubles and trials which he had been enduring in Alexandria before he finally left the city, and compares 
that departure to the exodus of the children of Israel. But certainly it is just as easy to refer these troubles 
to the time before his visit to Achaia, a time when in all probability the early books of his commentary on 
John, as well as others of his writings, had begun to excite the hostility of the Alexandrian clergy, and thus 
made his residence there uncomfortable. It is almost necessary to assume that this hostility had arisen 


some time before the synods were held, in order to account both for the hostility of the majority of the 
clergy, which cannot have been so seriously aroused in an instant, and also for the change in Demetrius’ 
attitude, which must have found a partial cause in the already existing hostility of the clergy to Origen, 
hostility which led them to urge him on to take decisive steps against Origen when the fitting occasion for 
action came in the ordination of the latter (see above, p. 395). The only arguments which, so far as I am 
able to learn, have been or can be urged for Origen’s return to Alexandria are thus shown to prove 
nothing. On the other hand, it is a fact that Origen was ordained on his way to Achaia, and then went on 
and did his business there, and it is difficult to imagine that Demetrius and the Alexandrian church would 
have waited so long before taking action in regard to this step, which appeared to them so serious. More 
than that, Origen reports that he had begun the sixth book of his commentary on John in Alexandria, but 
had left it there, and therefore began it anew in Palestine. It is difficult to imagine that his departure was 
so hasty that he could not take even his mss. with him; but if he left only for his visit to Achaia, expecting 
to return again, he would of course leave his mss. behind him, and when his temporary absence was 
changed by the synod into permanent exile, he might not have been in a position, or might not have cared, 
to send back for the unfinished work. Still further, it does not seem probable that, if he were leaving 
Alexandria an exile under the condemnation of the church, and in such haste as the leaving of his 
unfinished commentary would imply, he should be in a position to entrust the care of his catechetical 
school to his assistant Heraclas (as he is said in chap. 26 to have done). That matter would rather have 
been taken out of his hands by Demetrius and the rest of the clergy. But going away merely on a visit, he 
would of course leave the school in Heraclas’ charge, and after his condemnation the clergy might see 
that Heraclas was the man for the place, and leave him undisturbed in it. After having, upon the grounds 
mentioned, reached the conclusion, shared so far as I knew by no one else, that it is at least unlikely that 
Origen returned to Alexandria after his visit to Greece, I was pleased to find my position strengthened by 
some chronological considerations urged by Lipsius (Chronologie d. roem. Bischoefe, p. 195, note), who 
says that “we do not know whether Origen ever returned to Alexandria after his ordination,” and who 
seems to think it probable that he did not. He shows that Pontianus did not become bishop of Rome until 
230, and therefore, if Eusebius is correct in putting Origen’s visit to Achaia in the time of Pontianus’ 
episcopate, as he does in this passage, that visit cannot have taken place before 230 (the commonly 
accepted date, which rests upon a false chronology of Pontianus’ episcopate, is 228); while on the other 
hand, according to chap. 26, Origen’s final departure from Alexandria took place in the tenth year of 
Alexander’s reign (231 a.d.), shortly before Demetrius’ death, which occurred not later than 232 (see Bk. 
V. chap. 22, note 4). Supposing, then, that Origen returned to Alexandria, we must assume his journey to 
Palestine, his ordination there, his visit to Achaia and settlement of the disputes there, his return to 
Alexandria, the composition of at least some part of his commentary on John, the calling of a synod, his 
condemnation and exile,—all within the space of about a year. These chronological considerations 
certainly increase the improbability of Origen’s return to Alexandria. (It may be remarked that 
Redepenning, who accepts the commonly received chronology, assigns two years to the Caesarean and 
Achaian visit.) Assuming, then, that this departure for Achaia is identical with that mentioned in chap. 26, 
we put it in the year 231. It must have been (as of course we should expect, for he stopped in Palestine 
only on his way to Achaia) very soon after his departure that Origen’s ordination took place; and the synod 
must have been called very soon after that event (as we should likewise expect), for Demetrius died the 
following year. 


As to the cause of Origen’s ordination, it is quite possible, as Redepenning suggests, that when he went a 
second time to Palestine, his old friends, the bishops of Caesarea, of Jerusalem, and of other cities, wished 
to hear him preach again, but that remembering the reproof of the bishop Demetrius, called forth by his 
preaching on the former occasion (see chap. 19), he refused, and that then the Palestinian bishops, in 
order to obviate that difficulty, insisted on ordaining him. It is not impossible that Origen, who seems 
never to have been a stickler for the exact observance of minor ecclesiastical rules and formalities, 
supposed that Demetrius, who had shown himself friendly in the past, and not hostile to him because of 
his youthful imprudence (see chap. 8), would concur willingly in an ordination performed by such eminent 
bishops, and an ordination which would prove of such assistance to Origen in the accomplishment of the 
work in Achaia which he was undertaking with the approval of Demetrius himself, even though the latter 
could not bring himself to violate what he considered an ecclesiastical canon against the ordination of 
eunuchs. We can thus best explain Origen’s consent to the step which, when we consider his general 
character, it is difficult to suppose he would have taken in conscious opposition to the will of his bishop. 
(On Demetrius’ view of the matter, see above, p. 394 sq.) He was ordained, according to Jerome’s de vir. 
ill. c. 54 (cf. also chap. 8, above), by Theoctistus, bishop of Caesarea, and Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, 
together with “the most distinguished bishops of Palestine” (as Eusebius says in chap. 8). 


On Bk. VII. chap. 25, S: 11. 


For in the reputed second or third Epistle of John, read in the extant second and third Epistles of John (en 
te deutera pheromene ‘TIo?nnou kai trite). 


On Bk. VII. chap. 26, S: 1 (note 4, continued). 


On Dionysius’ attitude toward Sabellianism and the occasion of the Apology (?lenchos kai apologia) in four 
books, which he addressed to Dionysius of Rome, see Bk. VI. chap. 40, note 1. This work is no longer 


extant, but brief fragments of it have been preserved by Athanasius (in his De Sent. Dionysii) and by Basil 
(in his De Spir. Sancto). English translation in the Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. VI. p. 92 sq. The longer work 
was preceded by a shorter one, now lost, to which reference is made in one of the fragments of the longer 
work. We do not know the exact date of the work, but may assign it with considerable probability to the 
earlier part of the episcopate of Dionysius of Rome; that is, soon after 259. Upon this work and upon 
Dionysius’ attitude toward Sabellianism, see especially Dittrich, Dionysius der Grosse, p. 91. sq. 


On Bk. VIII. chap. 2, S: 4 (note 3, continued). The Causes of the Diocletian Persecution. 


The persecution of Diocletian, following as it did a period of more than forty years during which 
Christianity had been recognized as a religio licita, and undertaken as it was by a man who throughout 
the first eighteen years of his reign had shown himself friendly to the Christians, and had even filled his 
own palace with Christian servants, presents a very difficult problem to the historian. Why did Diocletian 
persecute? The question has taxed the ingenuity of many scholars and has received a great variety of 
answers. Hunziker (in his Regierung und Christenverfolgung des Kaisers Diocletianus und seiner 
Nachfolger, Leipzig, 1869), Burckhardt (in his Zeit Constantins, Basel, 1853, 2d and improved edition, 
Leipzig, 1880), and A. J. Mason (in his Persecution of Diocletian, Cambridge and London, 1876), not to 
mention other investigators, have treated the subject with great ability and at considerable length, and 
the student is referred to their works for a fuller examination of the questions involved. It is not my 
purpose here to discuss the various views that have been presented by others; but inasmuch as I am 
unable fully to agree with any of them, I desire to indicate my own conception of the causes that led to the 
persecution. We are left almost wholly to conjecture in the matter; for our only authority, Lactantius, 
makes so many palpably erroneous statements in his description of the causes which produced the great 
catastrophe that little reliance can be placed upon him (see Burckhardt’s demonstration of these errors, 
ibid. p. 289 sq.). Nevertheless, he has preserved for us at least one fact of deep significance, and it is a 
great merit of Mason’s discussion that he has proved so conclusively the correctness of the report. The 
fact I refer to is that the initiative came from Galerius, not from Diocletian himself. Lactantius states this 
very distinctly and repeatedly, but it has been argued by Hunziker and many others that the persecution 
had been in Diocletian’s mind for a long time, and that it was but the culmination of his entire policy. 
Having settled political matters, it is said, he turned his attention to religious matters, and determined as 
a step toward the restoration of the old Roman religion in its purity to exterminate Christianity. But, as 
Mason shows, this is an entire misconception of Diocletian’s policy. It had never been his intention to 
attack Christianity. Such an attack was opposed to all his principles, and was at length made only under 
the pressure of strong external reasons. But though Mason has brought out this important fact so clearly, 
and though he has shown that Galerius was the original mover in the matter, he has, in my opinion, gone 
quite astray in his explanation of the causes which led Diocletian to accede to the wishes of Galerius. 
According to Mason, Diocletian was induced against his will to undertake a course of action which his 
judgment told him was unwise. “But the Caesar [Galerius] was the younger and the stronger man; and a 
determination to do has always an advantage over the determination not to do. At length Diocletian broke 
down so far as to offer to forbid the profession of the faith within the walls of his palace and under the 
eagles of his legions. He was sure it was a mistaken policy. It was certainly distasteful to himself. The 
army would suffer greatly by the loss. Diocletian would have to part with servants to whom he was 
attached,” &c. To my mind, it is impossible to believe that Diocletian—great and wise emperor as he had 
proved himself, and with an experience of over eighteen years of imperial power during which he had 
always shown himself master—can thus have yielded simply to the importunity of another man. Our 
knowledge of Diocletian’s character should lead us to repudiate absolutely such a supposition. Feeling the 
difficulty of his own supposition, Mason suggests that Diocletian may have felt that it would be better for 
him to begin the persecution himself, and thus hold it within some bounds, than to leave it for Galerius to 
conduct when he should become emperor two years later. But certainly if, as Mason assumes, Diocletian 
was convinced that the measure was in itself vicious and impolitic, that was a most remarkable course to 
pursue. To do a bad thing in order to leave no excuse for a successor to do the same thing in a worse way 
—certainly that is hardly what we should expect from the strongest and the wisest ruler Rome had seen 
for three centuries. If he believed it ought not to be done, we may be sure he would not have done it, and 
that neither Galerius nor any one else could compel him to. He was not such a helpless tool in the hands 
of others, nor was he so devoid of resources as to be obliged to prevent a successor’s folly and wickedness 
by anticipating him in it, nor so devoid of sense as to believe that he could. It is, in my opinion, absolutely 
necessary to assume that Diocletian was convinced of the necessity of proceeding against the Christians 
before he took the step he did. How then are we to account for this change in his opinions? Burckhardt 
attributes the change to the discovery of a plot among the Christians. But the question naturally arises, 
what motive can the Christians have had for forming a plot against an emperor so friendly to them and a 
government under which they enjoyed such high honors? Burckhardt gives no satisfactory answer to this 
very pertinent query, and consequently his theory has not found wide acceptance. And yet I believe he is 
upon the right track in speaking of a plot, though he has not formed the right conception of its causes and 
nature, and has not been able to urge any known facts in direct support of his theory. In my opinion the 
key to the mystery lies in the fact which Lactantius states and the truth of which Mason demonstrates, but 
which Burckhardt quite overlooks, that the initiative came from Galerius, not Diocletian, viewed in the 
light of the facts that Galerius had long been known to be a bitter enemy of the Christians, and that he 
was to succeed Diocletian within a couple of years. The course of events might be pictured somewhat as 
follows. Some of the Christian officials and retainers of Diocletian, fearing what might happen upon the 
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CHAPTER I 


Rulers of the Roman Empire, if, seated for the administration of justice on your lofty tribunal, under the 
gaze of every eye, and occupying there all but the highest position in the state, you may not openly inquire 
into and sift before the world the real truth in regard to the charges made against the Christians; if in this 
case alone you are afraid or ashamed to exercise your authority in making public inquiry with the 
carefulness which becomes justice; if, finally, the extreme severities inflicted on our people in recently 
private judgments, stand in the way of our being permitted to defend ourselves before you, you cannot 
surely forbid the Truth to reach your ears by the secret pathway of a noiseless book. She has no appeals 
to make to you in regard of her condition, for that does not excite her wonder. She knows that she is but a 
sojourner on the earth, and that among strangers she naturally finds foes; and more than this, that her 
origin, her dwelling-place, her hope, her recompense, her honours, are above. One thing, meanwhile, she 
anxiously desires of earthly rulers—not to be condemned unknown. What harm can it do to the laws, 
supreme in their domain, to give her a hearing? Nay, for that part of it, will not their absolute supremacy 
be more conspicuous in their condemning her, even after she has made her plea? But if, unheard, 
sentence is pronounced against her, besides the odium of an unjust deed, you will incur the merited 
suspicion of doing it with some idea that it is unjust, as not wishing to hear what you may not be able to 
hear and condemn. We lay this before you as the first ground on which we urge that your hatred to the 
name of Christian is unjust. And the very reason which seems to excuse this injustice (I mean ignorance) 
at once aggravates and convicts it. For what is there more unfair than to hate a thing of which you know 
nothing, even though it deserve to be hated? Hatred is only merited when it is known to be merited. But 
without that knowledge, whence is its justice to be vindicated? for that is to be proved, not from the mere 
fact that an aversion exists, but from acquaintance with the subject. When men, then, give way to a dislike 
simply because they are entirely ignorant of the nature of the thing disliked, why may it not be precisely 
the very sort of thing they should not dislike? So we maintain that they are both ignorant while they hate 
us, and hate us unrighteously while they continue in ignorance, the one thing being the result of the other 
either way of it. The proof of their ignorance, at once condemning and excusing their injustice, is this, that 
those who once hated Christianity because they knew nothing about it, no sooner come to know it than 
they all lay down at once their enmity. From being its haters they become its disciples. By simply getting 
acquainted with it, they begin now to hate what they had formerly been, and to profess what they had 
formerly hated; and their numbers are as great as are laid to our charge. The outcry is that the State is 
filled with Christians—that they are in the fields, in the citadels, in the islands: they make lamentation, as 
for some calamity, that both sexes, every age and condition, even high rank, are passing over to the 
profession of the Christian faith; and yet for all, their minds are not awakened to the thought of some 
good they have failed to notice in it. They must not allow any truer suspicions to cross their minds; they 
have no desire to make closer trial. Here alone the curiosity of human nature slumbers. They like to be 
ignorant, though to others the knowledge has been bliss. Anacharsis reproved the rude venturing to 
criticise the cultured; how much more this judging of those who know, by men who are entirely ignorant, 
might he have denounced! Because they already dislike, they want to know no more. Thus they prejudge 
that of which they are ignorant to be such, that, if they came to know it, it could no longer be the object of 
their aversion; since, if inquiry finds nothing worthy of dislike, it is certainly proper to cease from an 
unjust dislike, while if its bad character comes plainly out, instead of the detestation entertained for it 
being thus diminished, a stronger reason for perseverance in that detestation is obtained, even under the 
authority of justice itself. But, says one, a thing is not good merely because multitudes go over to it; for 
how many have the bent of their nature towards whatever is bad! how many go astray into ways of error! 
It is undoubted. Yet a thing that is thoroughly evil, not even those whom it carries away venture to defend 
as good. Nature throws a veil either of fear or shame over all evil. For instance, you find that criminals are 
eager to conceal themselves, avoid appearing in public, are in trepidation when they are caught, deny 
their guilt, when they are accused; even when they are put to the rack, they do not easily or always 
confess; when there is no doubt about their condemnation, they grieve for what they have done. In their 
self-communings they admit their being impelled by sinful dispositions, but they lay the blame either on 
fate or on the stars. They are unwilling to acknowledge that the thing is theirs, because they own that it is 
wicked. But what is there like this in the Christian’s case? The only shame or regret he feels, is at not 
having been a Christian earlier. If he is pointed out, he glories in it; if he is accused, he offers no defence; 
interrogated, he makes voluntary confession; condemned he renders thanks. What sort of evil thing is 
this, which wants all the ordinary peculiarities of evil—fear, shame, subterfuge, penitence, lamenting? 


accession of Galerius, who was known to be a deadly enemy of the Christians, and who might be expected, 
if not to persecute, at least to be a deadly enemy of the Christian officials that had enjoyed Diocletian’s 
favor (Galerius himself had only heathen officials in his court), conceived the idea of frustrating in some 
way the appointed succession and secure it for some one who would be more favorable to them (possibly 
for the young Constantine, who was then at Diocletian’s court, and who, as we know, was later so cordially 
hated by Galerius). It may have been hoped by some of them that it would be possible in the end to win 
Diocletian himself over to the side of Christianity, and then induce him to change the succession and 
transmit the power to a fitter prince. There may thus have been nothing distinctly treasonable in the 
minds of any of them, but there may have been enough to arouse the suspicions of Galerius himself, who 
was the one most deeply interested, and who was always well aware of the hatred which the Christians 
entertained toward him. We are told by Lactantius that Galerius spent a whole winter with Diocletian, 
endeavoring to persuade him to persecute. The latter is but a conclusion drawn by Lactantius from the 
events which followed; for he tells us himself that their conferences were strictly private, and that no one 
knew to what they pertained. But why did the persecution of the Christians at this particular time seem so 
important a thing to Galerius that he should make this long and extraordinary visit to Nicomedia? Was it 
the result of a fresh accession of religious zeal on his part? I confess myself unable to believe that 
Galerius’ piety lay at the bottom of the matter, and at any rate, knowing that he would himself be master 
of the empire in two years, why could he not wait until he could take matters into his own hands and carry 
them out after his own methods? No one, so far as I know, has answered this question; and yet it is a very 
pertinent one. It might be said that Galerius was afraid that he should not be able to carry out such 
measures unless they had had the sanction of his great predecessor. But Galerius never showed, either as 
Caesar or Augustus, any lack of confidence in himself, and I am inclined to think that he would have 
preferred to enjoy the glory of the great undertaking himself rather than give it all to another, had he 
been actuated simply by general reasons of hostility toward the Church. But if we suppose that he had 
conceived a suspicion of such a plan as has been suggested, we explain fully his remarkable visit and his 
long and secret interviews with Diocletian. There was no place in which he could discover more about the 
suspected plot (which he might well fancy to be more serious than it really was) than in Nicomedia itself; 
and if such a plot was on foot, it was of vital importance to unearth it and reveal it to Diocletian. We may 
believe then that Galerius busied himself during the whole winter in investigating matters, and that long 
after he had become thoroughly convinced of the existence of a plot Diocletian remained skeptical. 


We may suppose that at the same time whatever vague plans were in the minds of any of the Christians 
were crystallizing during that winter, as they began to realize that Galerius’ hold upon the emperor was 
such that the latter could never be brought to break with him. We may thus imagine that while Galerius 
was seeking evidence of a plot, the plot itself was growing and taking a more serious shape in the minds 
at least some of the more daring and worldly minded Christians. Finally, sufficient proof was gathered to 
convince even Diocletian that there was some sort of a plot on foot, and that the plotters were Christians. 
The question then arose what course should be pursued in the matter. And this question may well have 
caused the calling together of a number of counsellors and the consultation of the oracle of Apollo of 
which Lactantius tells us. Galerius naturally wished to exterminate the Christians as a whole, knowing 
their universal hostility to him; but Diocletian just as naturally wished to punish only such as were 
concerned in the plot, and was by no means convinced that the Christians as a whole were engaged in it. 
The decision which was reached, and which is exhibited in the edict of the 24th of February, 303 seems to 
confirm in a remarkable manner the theory which has been presented. Instead of issuing an edict against 
Christians in general, Diocletian directs his blows solely against Christians in governmental circles,— 
public officials and servants in official families (cf. the interpretation of the edict given above in Bk. VIII. 
chap. 2, note 6). This is certainly not the procedure of an emperor who is persecuting on religious 
grounds. The church officers should in that case have been first attacked as they had been by Decius and 
Valerian. The singling out of Christians in official circles—and the low as well as the high ones, the 
servants as well as the masters—is a clear indication that the motive was political, not religious. 
Moreover, that the edict was drawn in such mild terms is a confirmation of this. These men were certainly 
not all guilty, and it was not necessary to put them all to death. It was necessary to put an end to the plot 
in the most expeditious and complete way. The plotters should be shown that their plot was discovered, 
and the whole thing should be broken up by causing some of them to renounce their faith, by degrading 
and depriving of citizenship all that would not renounce it. It was a very shrewd move. Executions would 
but have increased the rebellious spirit and caused the plot to spread. But Diocletian was well aware that 
any one that renounced his faith would lose caste with his fellow-Christians, and even if he had been a 
plotter in the past, he could never hope to gain anything in the future from the accession of a Christian 
emperor. He was careful moreover to provide against any danger from those who refused to renounce 
their faith, by putting them into a position where it would be impossible for them to accomplish anything 
in that line in the future. He knew that a plot which had no support within official circles would be of no 
account and was not to be feared. The action, based on the grounds given, was worthy of Diocletian’s 
genius; explained in any other way it becomes, in my opinion, meaningless. A further confirmation of the 
view which has been presented is found in the silence of Lactantius and Eusebius. The former was in 
Nicomedia, and cannot have failed to know the ostensible if not the true cause of the great persecution. 
Diocletian cannot have taken such a step without giving some reason for it, and doubtless that reason was 
stated in the preambles of his edicts, as is the case in the edicts of other emperors; but as it happens, 
while we know the substance of all the edicts, not a single preamble has been preserved. May it not be 
possible that the Christians, who preserved the terms of the edicts, found the preambles distasteful 


because derogatory to some of themselves and yet unfortunately not untrue? The reasons which 
Lactantius gives are palpable makeshifts, and indeed he does not venture to state them categorically. “I 
have learned,” he says, “that the cause of his fury was as follows.” Doubtless he had heard it thus in 
Christian circles; but doubtless he had heard it otherwise from heathen or from the edicts themselves; 
and he can hardly, as a sensible man, have been fully satisfied with his own explanation of the matter. 
Eusebius attempts no explanation. He tells us in chapter I, above, that the Church just before the 
persecution was in an abominable state and full of unworthy Christians, and yet he informs us that he will 
pass by the unpleasant facts to dwell upon the brighter side for the edification of posterity. Was the cause 
of the persecution one of the unpleasant facts? He calls it a judgment of God. Was it a merited judgment 
upon some who had been traitors to their country? He gives us his opinion as to the causes of the 
persecution of Decius and Valerian; why is he silent about the causes of this greatest of all the 
persecutions? His silence in the present case is eloquent. 


The course of events after the publication of the First Edict is not difficult to follow. Fire broke out twice 
in the imperial palace. Lactantius ascribes it to Galerius, who was supposed to have desired to implicate 
the Christians; but, as Burckhardt remarks, Diocletian was not the man to be deceived in that way, and we 
may dismiss the suspicion as groundless. That the fires were accidental is possible, but extremely 
improbable. Diocletian at least believed that they were kindled by Christians, and it must be confessed 
that he had some ground for his belief. At any rate, whether true or not, the result was the torture (for the 
sake of extorting evidence) and the execution of some of his most faithful servants (see Bk. VIII. chap. 6). 
It had become an earnest matter with Diocletian, and he was beginning to feel—as he had never had 
occasion to feel before—that a society within the empire whose claims were looked upon as higher than 
those of the state itself, and duty to which demanded, in case of a disagreement between it and the state, 
insubordination, and even treason, toward the latter, was too dangerous an institution to tolerate longer, 
however harmless it might be under ordinary circumstances. It was at about this time that there occurred 
rebellions in Melitene and Syria, perhaps in consequence of the publication of the First Edict; at any rate, 
the Christians, who were regarded with ever increasing suspicion, were believed to be in part at least 
responsible for the outbreaks, and the result was that a second edict was issued, commanding that all the 
rulers of the churches should be thrown into prison (see above, Bk. VIII. chap. 6). Here Diocletian took the 
same step taken by Decius and Valerian, and instituted thereby a genuine religious persecution. It was 
now Christians as Christians whom he attacked; no longer Christian officials as traitors. The vital 
difference between the first and second edicts is very clear. All that followed was but the legitimate 
carrying out of the principle adopted in the Second Edict,—the destruction of the Church as such, the 
extermination of Christianity. 


On Bk. X. chap. 8, S: 4 (note I, a). 


After Constantine’s victory over Maxentius, his half-sister Constantia, daughter of Constantius Chlorus by 
his second wife, Theodora, was married to Licinius, and thus the alliance of the two emperors was 
cemented by family ties. Constantius Chlorus was a grandson of Crispus, brother of the Emperor Claudius 
II., and hence could claim to be, in a sense, of imperial extraction; a fact which gave him a dignity beyond 
that of his colleagues, who were all of comparatively low birth. Constantine himself and his panegyrists 
always made much of his illustrious descent. 
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The Bishops of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, mentioned by Eusebius. 
Bishops of Rome. 

(Dates taken from the table given by Lipsius in his Chronologie der roem. Bischoefe, p. 263 sq.) 
Linus. 

Pontianus, 5 years 2 months 7 days; July 21?), 230-Sept. 28, 235. 

Anencletus. 

Anteros, 1 month 12 days; Nov. 21, 235-Jan. 3, 236. 

Clement. 

Fabianus, 14 years 10 days; 236-Jan. 20, 250. Vacancy from Jan. 21, 250-March, 251. 
Evarestus. 

Cornelius, 2 years 3 months 10 days; beginning of March, 251-middle of June, 253. 
Alexander. 

Lucius, 8 months 10 days; June (25?), 253-March 5, 254. 

Xystus I, for about ten years; died between 124 and 126. 

Stephanus, 3 years 2 months 21 days; (May 12?), 254-Aug. 6, 258. 

Telesphorus, 11 years; died between 135 and 137. 

Xystus II., 11 months 12 (6?) days; Aug. 24 (312), 257-Aug. 6, 258. 

Hyginus, 4 years; died between 139 and 141. 

Dionysius, 9 years 5 months 2 days; July 22, 259-Dec. 27, 268. 

Pius, 15-16 years; died between 154 and 156. 

Felix I., 5 years 11 months 25 days; Jan. 5, 269-Dec. 30, 274. 

Anicetus, 11-12 years; died in 166 or 167. 

Eutychian, 8 years 11 months 3 days; (Jan. 5?) 275-Dec. 8, 283. 

Soter, 8-9 years; died in 174 or 175. 

Caius, 12 years 4 months 6 days; Dec. 17, 283-April 22, 296. 


Eleutherus, 15 years; died in 189. 

Marcellinus, 8 years 3 months 25 days; June 30, 296-(Oct. 25?), 304. Vacancy until 307. 
Victor, 9-10 years; 189-198 or 199. 

Marcellus, 1 year 7 months 21 days; (May 24?), 307-Jan. 15, 309. 
Zephyrinus, 18-19 years; 198 or 199-217 (Aug. 26?). 

Eusebius, 3 (4?) months 23 (16?) days; April 23 (16?), 309-Aug. 17, 309. Vacancy until 310. 
Callistus, 5 years; 217-Oct. 14, 222. 

Miltiades, 3 years 6 months 8 days; July 2, 310-Jan. 10 (117), 314. 
Urbanus, 8 years; 222-230 (May 19?). 

Bishops of Alexandria. 

Annianus. 

Justus. 

Agrippinus. 

Dionysius. 

Abilius. 

Eumenes. 

Julian. 

Maximus. 

Cerdon. 

Marcus. 

Demetrius. 

Theonas. 

Primus. 

Celadion. 

Heraclas. 

Peter. 

Bishops of Antioch. 

(Dates taken from the table given by Harnack in his Zeit des Ignatius, p. 62.) 
Evodius. 

Zebinus, died between 238 and 249. 

Ignatius. 

Babylas, died in 250, during the persecution of Decius. 

Hero. 

Fabius, died toward the end of 252 or early in 253. 

Cornelius. 

Demetrian, died between 257 and 260. 


Eros. 


Paul, deposed between 266 and 269 (probably in 268). 

Theophilus, died not earlier than 182. 

Domnus. 

Maximinus, died between 189 and 192. 

Timaeus, died about 280. 

Serapion, died about 209. 

Cyril, sent to the mines in 303, and died probably toward the end of 306. 
Asclepiades, died between 211 and 222. 


Tyrannus, succeeded Cyril probably in 303, possibly not until 306, and lived until the close of the 
persecution. 


Philetus, died not long before 229-231. 
Bishops of Jerusalem. 
James. 

Justus. 

Gaius I. 

Dius. 

Symeon. 

Levi. 

Symmachus. 
Germanio. 

Justus. 

Ephres. 

Gaius II. 

Gordius. 

Zacchaeus. 

Joseph. 

Julian II. 

Narcisscus, a second time. 
Tobias. 

Judas. 

Capito. 

Alexander. 

Benjamin. 

Marcus. 

Maximus II. 
Antoninus. 

} 


Mazabanes. 


John. 
Cassianus. 
Hymenaeus. 
Matthias. 
Publius. 
Valens. 
Zambdas. 
Philip. 
Maximus I. 
Dolichianus. 
Hermon. 
Seneca. 
Julian I. 
Narcissus. 
Table showing the Roman Method of counting the Days of the Month. 
(Taken from the Encyclopedia Britannica, article Calendar.) 
Days of the Month. 
March. 

May. 

July. 
October. 
January. 
August. 
December. 
April. 

June. 
September. 
November. 
February. 

1 

Kalendae. 
Kalendae. 
Kalendae. 
Kalendae. 

2 

6 
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Prid. Nonas. 
Prid. Nonas. 
Prid. Nonas. 
5 

3 

Nonae. 
Nonae. 
Nonae. 

6 

Prid. Nonas. 
8 

8 

8 

7 


Nonae. 
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10 


3 

12 

4 

Prid. Idus. 
Prid. Idus. 
Prid. Idus. 
13 

3 

Idus. 
Idus. 
Idus. 

14 

Prid. Idus. 
19 

18 

16 

15 

Idus. 

18 

17 

15 

16 

17 

17 

16 

14 

17 

16 


What! is that a crime in which the criminal rejoices? to be accused of which is his ardent wish, to be 
punished for which is his felicity? You cannot call it madness, you who stand convicted of knowing nothing 
of the matter. 


CHAPTER II 


If, again, it is certain that we are the most wicked of men, why do you treat us so differently from our 
fellows, that is, from other criminals, it being only fair that the same crime should get the same 
treatment? When the charges made against us are made against others, they are permitted to make use 
both of their own lips and of hired pleaders to show their innocence. They have full opportunity of answer 
and debate; in fact, it is against the law to condemn anybody undefended and unheard. Christians alone 
are forbidden to say anything in exculpation of themselves, in defence of the truth, to help the judge toa 
righteous decision; all that is cared about is having what the public hatred demands—the confession of 
the name, not examination of the charge: while in your ordinary judicial investigations, on a man’s 
confession of the crime of murder, or sacrilege, or incest, or treason, to take the points of which we are 
accused, you are not content to proceed at once to sentence,—you do not take that step till you thoroughly 
examine the circumstances of the confession—what is the real character of the deed, how often, where, in 
what way, when he has done it, who were privy to it, and who actually took part with him in it. Nothing 
like this is done in our case, though the falsehoods disseminated about us ought to have the same sifting, 
that it might be found how many murdered children each of us had tasted; how many incests each of us 
had shrouded in darkness; what cooks, what dogs had been witness of our deeds. Oh, how great the glory 
of the ruler who should bring to light some Christian who had devoured a hundred infants! But, instead of 
that, we find that even inquiry in regard to our case is forbidden. For the younger Pliny, when he was ruler 
of a province, having condemned some Christians to death, and driven some from their stedfastness, 
being still annoyed by their great numbers, at last sought the advice of Trajan, the reigning emperor, as to 
what he was to do with the rest, explaining to his master that, except an obstinate disinclination to offer 
sacrifices, he found in the religious services nothing but meetings at early morning for singing hymns to 
Christ and God, and sealing home their way of life by a united pledge to be faithful to their religion, 
forbidding murder, adultery, dishonesty, and other crimes. Upon this Trajan wrote back that Christians 
were by no means to be sought after; but if they were brought before him, they should be punished. O 
miserable deliverance,—under the necessities of the case, a self-contradiction! It forbids them to be 
sought after as innocent, and it commands them to be punished as guilty. It is at once merciful and cruel; 
it passes by, and it punishes. Why dost thou play a game of evasion upon thyself, O Judgment? If thou 
condemnest, why dost thou not also inquire. If thou does not inquire, why dost thou not also absolve? 
Military stations are distributed through all the provinces for tracking robbers. Against traitors and public 
foes every man is a soldier; search is made even for their confederates and accessories. The Christian 
alone must not be sought, though he may be brought and accused before the judge; as if a search had any 
other end than that in view! And so you condemn the man for whom nobody wished a search to be made 
when he is presented to you, and who even now does not deserve punishment, I suppose, because of his 
guilt, but because, though forbidden to be sought, he was found. And then, too, you do not in that case 
deal with us in the ordinary way of judicial proceedings against offenders; for, in the case of others 
denying, you apply the torture to make them confess—Christians alone you torture, to make them deny; 
whereas, if we were guilty of any crime, we should be sure to deny it, and you with your tortures would 
force us to confession. Nor indeed should you hold that our crimes require no such investigation merely 
on the ground that you are convinced by our confession of the name that the deeds were done,—you who 
are daily wont, though you know well enough what murder is, none the less to extract from the confessed 
murderer a full account of how the crime was perpetrated. So that with all the greater perversity you act, 
when, holding our crimes proved by our confession of the name of Christ, you drive us by torture to fall 
from our confession, that, repudiating the name, we may in like manner repudiate also the crimes with 
which, from that same confession, you had assumed that we were chargeable. I suppose, though you 
believe us to be the worst of mankind, you do not wish us to perish. For thus, no doubt, you are in the 
habit of bidding the murderer deny, and of ordering the man guilty of sacrilege to the rack if he persevere 
in his acknowledgment! Is that the way of it? But if thus you do not deal with us as criminals, you declare 
us thereby innocent, when as innocent you are anxious that we do not persevere in a confession which you 
know will bring on us a condemnation of necessity, not of justice, at your hands. “I am a Christian,” the 
man cries out. He tells you what he is; you wish to hear from him what he is not. Occupying your place of 
authority to extort the truth, you do your utmost to get lies from us. “I am,” he says, “that which you ask 
me if Iam. Why do you torture me to sin? I confess, and you put me to the rack. What would you do if I 
denied? Certainly you give no ready credence to others when they deny. When we deny, you believe at 
once. Let this perversity of yours lead you to suspect that there is some hidden power in the case under 
whose influence you act against the forms, against the nature of public justice, even against the very laws 
themselves. For, unless Iam greatly mistaken, the laws enjoin offenders to be searched out, and not to be 
hidden away. They lay it down that persons who own a crime are to be condemned, not acquitted. The 
decrees of the senate, the commands of your chiefs, lay this clearly down. The power of which you are 
servants is a civil, not a tyrannical domination. Among tyrants, indeed, torments used to be inflicted even 
as punishments: with you they are mitigated to a means of questioning alone. Keep to your law in these as 
necessary till confession is obtained; and if the torture is anticipated by confession, there will be no 
occasion for it: sentence should be passed; the criminal should be given over to the penalty which is his 


16 
15 
13 
18 
15 
15 
14 
12 
19 
14 
14 
13 
11 
20 
13 
13 
12 
10 
21 
12 
12 
11 


22 
11 
11 
10 


23 
10 


25 


5 

4 

Prid. Kal. Mart. 

29 

4 

4 

3 

30 

3 

3 

Prid. Kalen. 

31 

Prid. Kalen. 

Prid. Kalen. 

“Instead of distinguishing the days by the ordinal numbers, first, second, third, etc., the Romans counted 
backwards from three fixed epochs; namely, the Kalends, the Nones, and the Ides. The Kalends were 
invariably the first day of the month, and were so denominated because it had been an ancient custom of 
the pontiffs to call the people together on that day, to apprise them of the festivals, or days that were to be 
kept sacred during the month. The Ides (from an obsolete verb iduare, to divide) were at the middle of the 
month, either the 13th or the 15th day; and the Nones were the ninth day before the Ides, counting 


inclusively. From these three terms the days received their denomination in the following manner:— 


“Those which were comprised between the Kalends and the Nones were called the days before the Nones; 
those between the Nones and the Ides were called the days before the Ides; and, lastly, all the days after 


the Ides to the end of the month were called the days before the Kalends of the succeeding month. 


“In the months of March, May, July, and October, the Ides fell on the 15th day, and the Nones consequently 
on the 7th: so that each of these months had six days named from the Nones. In all the other months the 
Ides were on the 13th and the Nones were on the 5th; consequently there were only four days named 
from the Nones. Every month had eight days named from the Ides. The number of days receiving their 
denomination from the Kalends depended on the number of days in the month and the day on which the 
Ides fell. For example, if the month contained 31 days, and the Ides fell on the 13th as was the case in 
January, August, and December, there would remain 18 days after the Ides, which, added to the first of the 
following month, made 19 days of Kalends. In January, therefore, the 14th day of the month was called the 
nineteenth before the Kalends of February (counting inclusively), the 15th was the 18th before the 
Kalends, and so on to the 30th, which was called the third before the Kalends (tertio Kalendas), the last 
being the second of the Kalends, or the day before the Kalends (pridie Kalendas).” 


TABLE OF MACEDONIAN MONTHS 


The months of the Macedonian year, as commonly employed in the time of Eusebius, corresponded exactly 
to the Roman months, but the year began with the first of September. The names of the months were as 
follows:— 
Macedonian. 
Roman. 
Macedonian. 
Roman. 

1. Gorpiaeus. 
September. 

7. Dystrus. 

March. 

2. Hyperberetaeus. 
October. 

8. Xanthicus. 

April. 

3. Dius. 

November. 

9. Artemisius. 

May. 

4. Apellaeus. 
December. 

10. Daesius. 

June. 

5. Audynaeus. 
January. 

11. Panemus. 

July. 

6. Peritius. 
February. 


12. Loues. 


August. 
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The Life Of The Blessed Emperor Constantine By Eusebius Pamphilus 


Book I 


CHAPTER I 
PREFACE 
OF THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE 


Already have all mankind united in celebrating with joyous festivities the completion of the second and 
third decennial period of this great emperor’s reign; already have we ourselves received him as a 
triumphant conqueror in the assembly of God’s ministers, and greeted him with the due meed of praise on 
the twentieth anniversary of his reign: and still more recently we have woven, as it were, garlands of 
words, wherewith we encircled his sacred head in his own palace on his thirtieth anniversary. 


But now, while I desire to give utterance to some of the customary sentiments, I stand perplexed and 
doubtful which way to turn, being wholly lost in wonder at the extraordinary spectacle before me. For to 
whatever quarter I direct my view, whether to the east, or to the west, or over the whole world, or toward 
heaven itself, everywhere and always I see the blessed one yet administering the self-same empire. On 
earth I behold his sons, like some new reflectors of his brightness, diffusing everywhere the luster of their 
father’s character, and himself still living and powerful, and governing all the affairs of men more 
completely than ever before, being multiplied in the succession of his children. They had indeed had 
previously the dignity of Caesars; but now, being invested with his very self, and graced by his 
accomplishments, for the excellence of their piety they are proclaimed by the titles of Sovereign, 
Augustus, Worshipful, and Emperor. 


CHAPTER II 
THE PREFACE CONTINUED 


And I am indeed amazed, when I consider that he who was but lately visible and present with us in his 
mortal body, is still, even after death, when the natural thought disclaims everything superfluous as 
unsuitable, most marvelously endowed with the same imperial dwellings, and honors, and praises as 
heretofore. But farther, when I raise my thoughts even to the arch of heaven, and there contemplate his 
thrice-blessed soul in communion with God himself, freed from every mortal and earthly vesture, and 
shining in a refulgent robe of light, and when I perceive that it is no more connected with the fleeting 
periods and occupations of mortal life, but honored with an ever-blooming crown, and an immortality of 
endless and blessed existence, I stand as it were without power of speech or thought and unable to utter a 
single phrase, but condemning my own weakness, and imposing silence on myself, I resign the task of 
speaking his praises worthily to one who is better able, even to him who, being the immortal God and 
veritable Word, alone has power to confirm his own sayings. 


CHAPTER III 
HOW GOD HONORS PIOUS PRINCES, BUT DESTROYS TYRANTS 


Having given assurance that those who glorify and honor him will meet with an abundant recompense at 
his hands, while those who set themselves against him as enemies and adversaries will compass the ruin 
of their own souls, he has already established the truth of these his own declarations, having shown on the 
one hand the fearful end of those tyrants who denied and opposed him, and at the same time having made 
it manifest that even the death of his servant, as well as his life, is worthy of admiration and praise, and 
justly claims the memorial, not merely of perishable, but of immortal monuments. 


Mankind, devising some consolation for the frail and precarious duration of human life, have thought by 
the erection of monuments to glorify the memories of their ancestors with immortal honors. Some have 
employed the vivid delineations and colors of painting ; some have carved statues from lifeless blocks of 
wood; while others, by engraving their inscriptions deep on tablets and monuments, have thought to 
transmit the virtues of those whom they honored to perpetual remembrance. All these indeed are 
perishable, and consumed by the lapse of time, being representations of the corruptible body, and not 
expressing the image of the immortal soul. And yet these seemed sufficient to those who had no well- 
grounded hope of happiness after the termination of this mortal life. But God, that God, I say, who is the 
common Saviour of all, having treasured up with himself, for those who love godliness, greater blessings 
than human thought has conceived, gives the earnest and first-fruits of future rewards even here, 
assuring in some sort immortal hopes to mortal eyes. The ancient oracles of the prophets, delivered to us 


in the Scripture, declare this; the lives of pious men, who shone in old time with every virtue, bear witness 
to posterity of the same; and our own days prove it to be true, wherein Constantine, who alone of all that 
ever wielded the Roman power was the friend of God the Sovereign of all, has appeared to all mankind so 
clear an example of a godly life. 


CHAPTER IV 


THAT GOD HONORED CONSTANTINE 


And God himself, whom Constantine worshiped, has confirmed this truth by the clearest manifestations of 
his will, being present to aid him at the commencement, during the course, and at the end of his reign, 
and holding him up to the human race as an instructive example of godliness. Accordingly, by the manifold 
blessings he has conferred on him, he has distinguished him alone of all the sovereigns of whom we have 
ever heard as at once a mighty luminary and most clear-voiced herald of genuine piety. 


CHAPTER V 


THAT HE REIGNED ABOVE THIRTY YEARS, AND LIVED ABOVE SIXTY 


With respect to the duration of his reign, God honored him with three complete periods of ten years, and 
something more, extending the whole term of his mortal life to twice this number of years. And being 
pleased to make him a representative of his own sovereign power, he displayed him as the conqueror of 
the whole race of tyrants, and the destroyer of those God-defying giants of the earth who madly raised 
their impious arms against him, the supreme King of all. They appeared, so to speak, for an instant, and 
then disappeared: while the one and only true God, when he had enabled his servant, clad in heavenly 
panoply, to stand singly against many foes, and by his means had relieved mankind from the multitude of 
the ungodly, constituted him a teacher of his worship to all nations, to testify with a loud voice in the 
hearing of all that he acknowledged the true God, and turned with abhorrence from the error of them that 
are no gods. 


CHAPTER VI 
THAT HE WAS THE SERVANT OF GOD, AND THE CONQUEROR OF NATIONS 


Thus, like a faithful and good servant, did he act and testify, openly declaring and confessing himself the 
obedient minister of the supreme King. And God forthwith rewarded him, by making him ruler and 
sovereign, and victorious to such a degree that he alone of all rulers pursued a continual course of 
conquest, unsubdued and invincible, and through his trophies a greater ruler than tradition records ever 
to have been before. So dear was he to God, and so blessed; so pious and so fortunate in all that he 
undertook, that with the greatest facility he obtained the authority over more nations than any who had 
preceded him, and yet retained his power, undisturbed, to the very close of his life. 


CHAPTER VII 


COMPARISON WITH CYRUS, KING OF THE PERSIANS, AND WITH ALEXANDER OF MACEDON 


Ancient history describes Cyrus, king of the Persians, as by far the most illustrious of all kings up to his 
time. And yet if we regard the end of his days, we find it but little corresponded with his past prosperity, 
since he met with an inglorious and dishonorable death at the hands of a woman. 


Again, the sons of Greece celebrate Alexander the Macedonian as the conqueror of many and diverse 
nations; yet we find that he was removed by an early death, before he had reached maturity, being carried 
off by the effects of revelry and drunkenness. His whole life embraced but the space of thirty-two years, 
and his reign extended to no more than a third part of that period. Unsparing as the thunderbolt, he 
advanced through streams of blood and reduced entire nations and cities, young and old, to utter slavery. 
But when he had scarcely arrived at the maturity of life, and was lamenting the loss of youthful pleasures, 
death fell upon him with terrible stroke, and, that he might not longer outrage the human race, cut him 
off in a foreign and hostile land, childless, without successor, and homeless. His kingdom too was instantly 
dismembered, each of his officers taking away and appropriating a portion for himself. And yet this man is 
extolled for such deeds as these. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THAT HE CONQUERED NEARLY THE WHOLE WORLD 


But our emperor began his reign at the time of life at which the Macedonian died, yet doubled the length 
of his life, and trebled the length of his reign. And instructing his army in the mild and sober precepts of 
godliness, he carried his arms as far as the Britons, and the nations that dwell in the very bosom of the 
Western ocean. He subdued likewise all Scythia, though situated in the remotest North, and divided into 


numberless diverse and barbarous tribes. He even pushed his conquests to the Blemmyans and 
Ethiopians, on the very confines of the South; nor did he think the acquisition of the Eastern nations 
unworthy his care. In short, diffusing the effulgence of his holy light to the ends of the whole world, even 
to the most distant Indians, the nations dwelling on the extreme circumference of the inhabited earth, he 
received the submission of all the rulers, governors, and satraps of barbarous nations, who cheerfully 
welcomed and saluted him, sending embassies and presents, and setting the highest value on his 
acquaintance and friendship; insomuch that they honored him with pictures and statues in their 
respective countries, and Constantine alone of all emperors was acknowledged and celebrated by all. 
Notwithstanding, even among these distant nations, he proclaimed the name of his God in his royal edicts 
with all boldness. 


CHAPTER IX 


THAT HE WAS THE SON OF A PIOUS EMPEROR, AND BEQUEATHED THE POWER TO ROYAL SONS 


Nor did he give this testimony in words merely, while exhibiting failure in his own practice, but pursued 
every path of virtue, and was rich in the varied fruits of godliness. He ensured the affection of his friends 
by magnificent proofs of liberality; and inasmuch as he governed on principles of humanity, he caused his 
rule to be but lightly felt and acceptable to all classes of his subjects; until at last, after a long course of 
years, and when he was wearied by his divine labors, the God whom he honored crowned him with an 
immortal reward, and translated him from a transitory kingdom to that endless life which he has laid up in 
store for the souls of his saints, after he had raised him up three sons to succeed him in his power. As then 
the imperial throne had descended to him from his father, so, by the law of nature, was it reserved for his 
children and their descendants, and perpetuated, like some paternal inheritance, to endless generations. 
And indeed God himself, who distinguished this blessed prince with divine honors while yet present with 
us, and who has adorned his death with choice blessings from his own hand, should be the writer of his 
actions; since he has recorded his labors and successes on heavenly monuments. 


CHAPTER X 


OF THE NEED FOR THIS HISTORY, AND ITS VALUE FOR EDIFICATION 


However, hard as it is to speak worthily of this blessed character, and though silence were the safer and 
less perilous course, nevertheless it is incumbent on me, if I would escape the charge of negligence and 
sloth, to trace as it were a verbal portraiture, by way of memorial of the pious prince, in imitation of the 
delineations of human art. For I should be ashamed of myself were I not to employ my best efforts, feeble 
though they be and of little value, in praise of one who honored God with such surpassing devotion. I think 
too that my work will be on other grounds both instructive and necessary, since it will contain a 
description of those royal and noble actions which are pleasing to God, the Sovereign of all. For would it 
not be disgraceful that the memory of Nero, and other impious and godless tyrants far worse than he, 
should meet with diligent writers to embellish the relation of their worthless deeds with elegant language, 
and record them in voluminous histories, and that I should be silent, to whom God himself has vouchsafed 
such an emperor as all history records not, and has permitted me to come into his presence, and enjoy his 
acquaintance and society? 


Wherefore, if it is the duty of any one, it certainly is mine, to make an ample proclamation of his virtues to 
all in whom the example of noble actions is capable of inspiring the love of God. For some who have 
written the lives of worthless characters, and the history of actions but little tending to the improvement 
of morals, from private motives, either love or enmity, and possibly in some cases with no better object 
than the display of their own learning, have exaggerated unduly their description of actions intrinsically 
base, by a refinement and elegance of diction. And thus they have become to those who by the Divine 
favor had been kept apart from evil, teachers not of good, but of what should be silenced in oblivion and 
darkness. But my narrative, however unequal to the greatness of the deeds it has to describe, will yet 
derive luster even from the bare relation of noble actions. And surely the record of conduct that has been 
pleasing to God will afford a far from unprofitable, indeed a most instructive study, to persons of well- 
disposed minds. 


CHAPTER XI 


THAT HIS PRESENT OBJECT IS TO RECORD ONLY THE PIOUS ACTIONS OF CONSTANTINE 


It is my intention, therefore, to pass over the greater part of the royal deeds of this thrice-blessed prince; 
as, for example, his conflicts and engagements in the field, his personal valor, his victories and successes 
against the enemy, and the many triumphs he obtained: likewise his provisions for the interests of 
individuals, his legislative enactments for the social advantage of his subjects, and a multitude of other 
imperial labors which are fresh in the memory of all; the design of my present undertaking being to speak 
and write of those circumstances only which have reference to his religious character. 


And since these are themselves of almost infinite variety, I shall select from the facts which have come to 


my knowledge such as are most suitable, and worthy of lasting record, and endeavor to narrate them as 
briefly as possible. Henceforward, indeed, there is a full and free opportunity for celebrating in every way 
the praises of this truly blessed prince, which hitherto we have been unable to do, on the ground that we 
are forbidden to judge any one blessed before his death, because of the uncertain vicissitudes of life. Let 
me implore then the help of God, and may the inspiring aid of the heavenly Word be with me, while I 
commence my history from the very earliest period of his life. 


CHAPTER XII 
THAT LIKE MOSES, HE WAS REARED IN THE PALACES OF KINGS 


Ancient history relates that a cruel race of tyrants oppressed the Hebrew nation; and that God, who 
graciously regarded them in their affliction, provided that the prophet Moses, who was then an infant, 
should be brought up in the very palaces and bosoms of the oppressors, and instructed in all the wisdom 
they possessed. And when in the course of time he had arrived at manhood, and the time was come for 
Divine justice to avenge the wrongs of the afflicted people, then the prophet of God, in obedience to the 
will of a more powerful Lord, forsook the royal household, and, estranging himself in word and deed from 
the tyrants by whom he had been brought up, openly acknowledging his true brethren and kinsfolk. Then 
God, exalting him to be the leader of the whole nation, delivered the Hebrews from the bondage of their 
enemies, and inflicted Divine vengeance through his means on the tyrant race. This ancient story, though 
rejected by most as fabulous, has reached the ears of all. But now the same God has given to us to be eye- 
witnesses of miracles more wonderful than fables, and, from their recent appearance, more authentic 
than any report. For the tyrants of our day have ventured to war against the Supreme God, and have 
sorely afflicted His Church. And in the midst of these, Constantine, who was shortly to become their 
destroyer, but at that time of tender age, and blooming with the down of early youth, dwelt, as that other 
servant of God had done, in the very home of the tyrants, but young as he was did not share the manner of 
life of the ungodly: for from that early period his noble nature, under the leading of the Divine Spirit, 
inclined him to piety and a life acceptable to God. A desire, moreover, to emulate the example of his father 
had its influence in stimulating the son to a virtuous course of conduct. His father was Constantius (and 
we ought to revive his memory at this time), the most illustrious emperor of our age; of whose life it is 
necessary briefly to relate a few particulars, which tell to the honor of his son. 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF CONSTANTIUS HIS FATHER, WHO REFUSED TO IMITATE DIOCLETIAN, MAXIMIAN, AND MAXENTIUS, IN THEIR 
PERSECUTION OF THE CHRISTIANS 


At a time when four emperors shared the administration of the Roman empire, Constantius alone, 
following a course of conduct different from that pursued by his colleagues, entered into the friendship of 
the Supreme God. 


For while they besieged and wasted the churches of God, leveling them to the ground, and obliterating 
the very foundations of the houses of prayer, he kept his hands pure from their abominable impiety, and 
never in any respect resembled them. They polluted their provinces by the indiscriminate slaughter of 
godly men and women; but he kept his soul free from the stain of this crime. They, involved in the mazes 
of impious idolatry, enthralled first themselves, and then all under their authority, in bondage to the errors 
of evil demons, while he at the same time originated the profoundest peace throughout his dominions, and 
secured to his subjects the privilege of celebrating without hindrance the worship of God. In short, while 
his colleagues oppressed all men by the most grievous exactions, and rendered their lives intolerable, and 
even worse than death, Constantius alone governed his people with a mild and tranquil sway, and 
exhibited towards them a truly parental and fostering care. Numberless, indeed, are the other virtues of 
this man, which are the theme of praise to all; of these I will record one or two instances, as specimens of 
the quality of those which I must pass by in silence, and then I will proceed to the appointed order of my 
narrative. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HOW CONSTANTIUS HIS FATHER, BEING REPROACHED WITH POVERTY BY DIOCLETIAN, FILLED HIS TREASURY, 
AND AFTERWARDS RESTORED THE MONEY TO THOSE BY WHOM IT HAD BEEN CONTRIBUTED 


In consequence of the many reports in circulation respecting this prince, describing his kindness and 
gentleness of character, and the extraordinary elevation of his piety, alleging too, that by reason of his 
extreme indulgence to his subjects, he had not even a supply of money laid up in his treasury; the 
emperor who at that time occupied the place of supreme power sent to reprehend his neglect of the public 
weal, at the same time reproaching him with poverty, and alleging in proof of the charge the empty state 
of his treasury. On this he desired the messengers of the emperor to remain with him awhile, and, calling 
together the wealthiest of his subjects of all nations under his dominion, he informed them that he was in 
want of money, and that this was the time for them all to give a voluntary proof of their affection for their 
prince. 


due, not released. Accordingly, no one is eager for the acquittal of the guilty; it is not right to desire that, 
and so no one is ever compelled to deny. Well, you think the Christian a man of every crime, an enemy of 
the gods, of the emperor, of the laws, of good morals, of all nature; yet you compel him to deny, that you 
may acquit him, which without him denial you could not do. You play fast and loose with the laws. You 
wish him to deny his guilt, that you may, even against his will, bring him out blameless and free from all 
guilt in reference to the past! Whence is this strange perversity on your part? How is it you do not reflect 
that a spontaneous confession is greatly more worthy of credit than a compelled denial; or consider 
whether, when compelled to deny, a man’s denial may not be in good faith, and whether acquitted, he may 
not, then and there, as soon as the trial is over, laugh at your hostility, a Christian as much as ever? 
Seeing, then, that in everything you deal differently with us than with other criminals, bent upon the one 
object of taking from us our name (indeed, it is ours no more if we do what Christians never do), it is 
made perfectly clear that there is no crime of any kind in the case, but merely a name which a certain 
system, ever working against the truth, pursues with its enmity, doing this chiefly with the object of 
securing that men may have no desire to know for certain what they know for certain they are entirely 
ignorant of. Hence, too, it is that they believe about us things of which they have no proof, and they are 
disinclined to have them looked into, lest the charges, they would rather take on trust, are all proved to 
have no foundation, that the name so hostile to that rival power—its crimes presumed, not proved—may 
be condemned simply on its own confession. So we are put to the torture if we confess, and we are 
punished if we persevere, and if we deny we are acquitted, because all the contention is about a name. 
Finally, why do you read out of your tablet-lists that such a man is a Christian? Why not also that he is a 
murderer? And if a Christian is a murderer, why not guilty, too, of incest, or any other vile thing you 
believe of us? In our case alone you are either ashamed or unwilling to mention the very names of our 
crimes—If to be called a “Christian” does not imply any crime, the name is surely very hateful, when that 
of itself is made a crime. 


CHAPTER III 


What are we to think of it, that most people so blindly knock their heads against the hatred of the 
Christian name; that when they bear favourable testimony to any one, they mingle with it abuse of the 
name he bears? “A good man,” says one, “is Gaius Seius, only that he is a Christian.” So another, “I am 
astonished that a wise man like Lucius should have suddenly become a Christian.” Nobody thinks it 
needful to consider whether Gaius is not good and Lucius wise, on this very account that he is a Christian; 
or a Christian, for the reason that he is wise and good. They praise what they know, they abuse what they 
are ignorant of, and they inspire their knowledge with their ignorance; though in fairness you should 
rather judge of what is unknown from what is known, than what is known from what is unknown. Others, 
in the case of persons whom, before they took the name of Christian, they had known as loose, and vile, 
and wicked, put on them a brand from the very thing which they praise. In the blindness of their hatred, 
they fall foul of their own approving judgment! “What a woman she was! how wanton! how gay! What a 
youth he was! how profligate! how libidinous!—they have become Christians!” So the hated name is given 
to a reformation of character. Some even barter away their comforts for that hatred, content to bear 
injury, if they are kept free at home from the object of their bitter enmity. The wife, now chaste, the 
husband, now no longer jealous, casts out of his house; the son, now obedient, the father, who used to be 
so patient, disinherits; the servant, now faithful, the master, once so mild, commands away from his 
presence; it is a high offence for any one to be reformed by the detested name. Goodness is of less value 
than hatred of Christians. Well now, if there is this dislike of the name, what blame can you attach to 
names? What accusation can you bring against mere designations, save that something in the word 
sounds either barbarous, or unlucky, or scurrilous, or unchaste? But Christian, so far as the meaning of 
the word is concerned, is derived from anointing. Yes, and even when it is wrongly pronounced by you 
“Chrestianus” (for you do not even know accurately the name you hate), it comes from sweetness and 
benignity. You hate, therefore, in the guiltless, even a guiltless name. But the special ground of dislike to 
the sect is, that it bears the name of its Founder. Is there anything new in a religious sect getting for its 
followers a designation from its master? Are not the philosophers called from the founders of their 
systems—Platonists, Epicureans, Pythagoreans? Are not the Stoics and Academics so called also from the 
places in which they assembled and stationed themselves? and are not physicians named from 
Erasistratus, grammarians from Aristarchus, cooks even from Apicius? And yet the bearing of the name, 
transmitted from the original institutor with whatever he has instituted, offends no one. No doubt, if it is 
proved that the sect is a bad one, and so its founder bad as well, that will prove that the name is bad and 
deserves our aversion, in respect of the character both of the sect and its author. Before, therefore, taking 
up a dislike to the name, it behoved you to consider the sect in the author, or the author in the sect. But 
now, without any sifting and knowledge of either, the mere name is made matter of accusation, the mere 
name is assailed, and a sound alone brings condemnation on a sect and its author both, while of both you 
are ignorant, because they have such and such a designation, not because they are convicted of anything 
wrong. 


CHAPTER IV 


And so, having made these remarks as it were by way of preface, that I might show in its true colours the 
injustice of the public hatred against us, I shall now take my stand on the plea of our blamelessness; and I 


As soon as they heard this (as though they had long been desirous of an opportunity for showing the 
sincerity of their good will), with zealous alacrity they filled the treasury with gold and silver and other 
wealth; each eager to surpass the rest in the amount of his contribution: and this they did with cheerful 
and joyous countenances. And now Constantius desired the messengers of the great emperor personally 
to inspect his treasures, and directed them to give a faithful report of what they had seen; adding, that on 
the present occasion he had taken this money into his own hands, but that it had long been kept for his 
use in the custody of the owners, as securely as if under the charge of faithful treasurers. The 
ambassadors were overwhelmed with astonishment at what they had witnessed: and on their departure it 
is said that the truly generous prince sent for the owners of the property, and, after commending them 
severally for their obedience and true loyalty, restored it all, and bade them return to their homes. 


This one circumstance, then, conveys a proof of the generosity of him whose character we are attempting 
to illustrate: another will contain the clearest testimony to his piety. 


CHAPTER XV 
OF THE PERSECUTION RAISED BY HIS COLLEAGUES 


By command of the supreme authorities of the empire, the governors of the several provinces had set on 
foot a general persecution of the godly. Indeed, it was from the imperial courts themselves that the very 
first of the pious martyrs proceeded, who passed through those conflicts for the faith, and most readily 
endured both fire and sword, and the depths of the sea; every form of death, in short, so that in a brief 
time all the royal palaces were bereft of pious men. The result was, that the authors of this wickedness 
were entirely deprived of the protecting care of God, since by their persecution of his worshipers they at 
the same time silenced the prayers that were wont to be made on their own behalf. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HOW CONSTANTIUS, FEIGNING IDOLATRY, EXPELLED THOSE WHO CONSENTED TO OFFER SACRIFICE, BUT 
RETAINED IN HIS PALACE ALL WHO WERE WILLING TO CONFESS CHRIST 


On the other hand, Constantius conceived an expedient full of sagacity, and did a thing which sounds 
paradoxical, but in fact was most admirable. 


He made a proposal to all the officers of his court, including even those in the highest stations of 
authority, offering them the following alternative: either that they should offer sacrifice to demons, and 
thus be permitted to remain with him, and enjoy their usual honors; or, in case of refusal, that they should 
be shut out from all access to his person, and entirely disqualified from acquaintance and association with 
him. Accordingly, when they had individually made their choice, some one way and some the other; and 
the choice of each had been ascertained, then this admirable prince disclosed the secret meaning of his 
expedient, and condemned the cowardice and selfishness of the one party, while he highly commended the 
other for their conscientious devotion to God. He declared, too, that those who had been false to their God 
must be unworthy of the confidence of their prince; for how was it possible that they should preserve their 
fidelity to him, who had proved themselves faithless to a higher power? He determined, therefore, that 
such persons should be removed altogether from the imperial court, while, on the other hand, declaring 
that those men who, in bearing witness for the truth, had proved themselves to be worthy servants of God, 
would manifest the same fidelity to their king, he entrusted them with the guardianship of his person and 
empire, saying that he was bound to treat such persons with special regard as his nearest and most 
valued friends, and to esteem them far more highly than the richest treasures. 


CHAPTER XVII 
OF HIS CHRISTIAN MANNER OF LIFE 


The father of Constantine, then, is said to have possessed such a character as we have briefly described. 
And what kind of death was vouchsafed to him in consequence of such devotion to God, and how far he 
whom he honored made his lot to differ from that of his colleagues in the empire, may be known to any 
one who will give his attention to the circumstances of the case. For after he had for a long time given 
many proofs of royal virtue, in acknowledging the Supreme God alone, and condemning the polytheism of 
the ungodly, and had fortified his household by the prayers of holy men, he passed the remainder of his 
life in remarkable repose and tranquillity, in the enjoyment of what is counted blessedness,—neither 
molesting others nor being molested ourselves. 


Accordingly, during the whole course of his quiet and peaceful reign, he dedicated his entire household, 
his children, his wife, and domestic attendants, to the One Supreme God: so that the company assembled 
within the walls of his palace differed in no respect from a church of God; wherein were also to be found 
his ministers, who offered continual supplications on behalf of their prince, and this at a time when, with 
most, it was not allowable to have any dealings with the worshipers of God, even so far as to exchange a 
word with them. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THAT AFTER THE ABDICATION OF DIOCLETIAN AND MAXIMIAN, CONSTANTIUS BECAME CHIEF AUGUSTUS, AND 
WAS BLESSED WITH A NUMEROUS OFFSPRING 


The immediate consequence of this conduct was a recompense from the hand of God, insomuch that he 
came into the supreme authority of the empire. For the older emperors, for some unknown reason, 
resigned their power; and this sudden change took place in the first year after their persecution of the 
churches. 


From that time Constantius alone received the honors of chief Augustus, having been previously, indeed, 
distinguished by the diadem of the imperial Caesars, among whom he held the first rank; but after his 
worth had been proved in this capacity, he was invested with the highest dignity of the Roman empire, 
being named chief Augustus of the four who were afterwards elected to that honor. Moreover, he 
surpassed most of the emperors in regard to the number of his family, having gathered around him a very 
large circle of children both male and female. And, lastly, when he had attained to a happy old age, and 
was about to pay the common debt of nature, and exchange this life for another, God once more 
manifested His power in a special manner on his behalf, by providing that his eldest son Constantine 
should be present during his last moments, and ready to receive the imperial power from his hands. 


CHAPTER XIX 


OF HIS SON CONSTANTINE, WHO IN HIS YOUTH ACCOMPANIED DIOCLETIAN INTO PALESTINE 


The latter had been with his father’s imperial colleagues, and had passed his life among them, as we have 
said, like God’s ancient prophet. And even in the very earliest period of his youth he was judged by them 
to be worthy of the highest honor. An instance of this we have ourselves seen, when he passed through 
Palestine with the senior emperor, at whose right hand he stood, and commanded the admiration of all 
who beheld him by the indications he gave even then of royal greatness. For no one was comparable to 
him for grace and beauty of person, or height of stature; and he so far surpassed his compeers in personal 
strength as to be a terror to them. He was, however, even more conspicuous for the excellence of his 
mental qualities than for his superior physical endowments; being gifted in the first place with a sound 
judgment, and having also reaped the advantages of a liberal education. He was also distinguished in no 
ordinary degree both by natural intelligence and divinely imparted wisdom. 


CHAPTER XX 
FLIGHT OF CONSTANTINE TO HIS FATHER BECAUSE OF THE PLOTS OF DIOCLETIAN 


The emperors then in power, observing his manly and vigorous figure and superior mind, were moved 
with feelings of jealousy and fear, and thenceforward carefully watched for an opportunity of inflicting 
some brand of disgrace on his character. But the young man, being aware of their designs, the details of 
which, through the providence of God, more than once came to him, sought safety in flight; in this respect 
again keeping up his resemblance to the great prophet Moses. Indeed, in every sense God was his helper; 
and he had before ordained that he should be present in readiness to succeed his father. 


CHAPTER XXI 


DEATH OF CONSTANTIUS, WHO LEAVES HIS SON CONSTANTINE EMPEROR 


Immediately, therefore, on his escape from the plots which had been thus insidiously laid for him, he made 
his way with all haste to his father, and arrived at length at the very time that he was lying at the point of 
death. As soon as Constantius saw his son thus unexpectedly in his presence, he leaped from his couch, 
embraced him tenderly, and, declaring that the only anxiety which had troubled him in the prospect of 
death, namely, that caused by the absence of his son, was now removed, he rendered thanks to God, 
saying that he now thought death better than the longest life, and at once completed the arrangement of 
his private affairs. Then, taking a final leave of the circle of sons and daughters by whom he was 
surrounded, in his own palace, and on the imperial couch, he bequeathed the empire, according to the law 
of nature, to his eldest son, and breathed his last. 


CHAPTER XXII 


HOW, AFTER THE BURIAL OF CONSTANTIUS, CONSTANTINE WAS PROCLAIMED AUGUSTUS BY THE ARMY 


Nor did the imperial throne remain long unoccupied: for Constantine invested himself with his father’s 
purple, and proceeded from his father’s palace, presenting to all a renewal, as it were, in his own person, 
of his father’s life and reign. He then conducted the funeral procession in company with his father’s 
friends, some preceding, others following the train, and performed the last offices for the pious deceased 
with an extraordinary degree of magnificence, and all united in honoring this thrice blessed prince with 


acclamations and praises, and while with one mind and voice, they glorified the rule of the son as a living 
again of him who was dead, they hastened at once to hail their new sovereign by the titles of Imperial and 
Worshipful Augustus, with joyful shouts. Thus the memory of the deceased emperor received honor from 
the praises bestowed upon his son, while the latter was pronounced blessed in being the successor of 
such a father. All the nations also under his dominion were filled with joy and inexpressible gladness at 
not being even for a moment deprived of the benefits of a well ordered government. 


In the instance of the Emperor Constantius, God has made manifest to our generation what the end of 
those is who in their lives have honored and loved him. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


A BRIEF NOTICE OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TYRANTS 


With respect to the other princes, who made war against the churches of God, I have not thought it fit in 
the present work to give any account of their downfall, nor to stain the memory of the good by mentioning 
them in connection with those of an opposite character. The knowledge of the facts themselves will of 
itself suffice for the wholesome admonition of those who have witnessed or heard of the evils which 
severally befell them. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


IT WAS BY THE WILL OF GOD THAT CONSTANTINE BECAME POSSESSED OF THE EMPIRE 


Thus then the God of all, the Supreme Governor of the whole universe, by his own will appointed 
Constantine, the descendant of so renowned a parent, to be prince and sovereign: so that, while others 
have been raised to this distinction by the election of their fellow-men, he is the only one to whose 
elevation no mortal may boast of having contributed. 


CHAPTER XXV 
VICTORIES OF CONSTANTINE OVER THE BARBARIANS AND THE BRITONS 


As soon then as he was established on the throne, he began to care for the interests of his paternal 
inheritance, and visited with much considerate kindness all those provinces which had previously been 
under his father’s government. Some tribes of the barbarians who dwelt on the banks of the Rhine, and 
the shores of the Western ocean, having ventured to revolt, he reduced them all to obedience, and 
brought them from their savage state to one of gentleness. He contented himself with checking the 
inroads of others, and drove from his dominions, like untamed and savage beasts, those whom he 
perceived to be altogether incapable of the settled order of civilized life. Having disposed of these affairs 
to his satisfaction, he directed his attention to other quarters of the world, and first passed over to the 
British nations, which lie in the very bosom of the ocean. These he reduced to submission, and then 
proceeded to consider the state of the remaining portions of the empire, that he might be ready to tender 
his aid wherever circumstances might require it. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
HOW HE RESOLVED TO DELIVER ROME FROM MAXENTIUS 


While, therefore, he regarded the entire world as one immense body, and perceived that the head of it all, 
the royal city of the Roman empire, was bowed down by the weight of a tyrannous oppression; at first he 
had left the task of liberation to those who governed the other divisions of the empire, as being his 
superiors in point of age. But when none of these proved able to afford relief, and those who had 
attempted it had experienced a disastrous termination of their enterprise, he said that life was without 
enjoyment to him as long as he saw the imperial city thus afflicted, and prepared himself for the 
overthrowal of the tyranny. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THAT AFTER REFLECTING ON THE DOWNFALL OF THOSE WHO HAD WORSHIPED IDOLS, HE MADE CHOICE OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


Being convinced, however, that he needed some more powerful aid than his military forces could afford 
him, on account of the wicked and magical enchantments which were so diligently practiced by the tyrant, 
he sought Divine assistance, deeming the possession of arms and a numerous soldiery of secondary 
importance, but believing the co-operating power of Deity invincible and not to be shaken. He considered, 
therefore, on what God he might rely for protection and assistance. While engaged in this enquiry, the 
thought occurred to him, that, of the many emperors who had preceded him, those who had rested their 
hopes in a multitude of gods, and served them with sacrifices and offerings, had in the first place been 


deceived by flattering predictions, and oracles which promised them all prosperity, and at last had met 
with an unhappy end, while not one of their gods had stood by to warn them of the impending wrath of 
heaven; while one alone who had pursued an entirely opposite course, who had condemned their error, 
and honored the one Supreme God during his whole life, had found him to be the Saviour and Protector of 
his empire, and the Giver of every good thing. Reflecting on this, and well weighing the fact that they who 
had trusted in many gods had also fallen by manifold forms of death, without leaving behind them either 
family or offspring, stock, name, or memorial among men: while the God of his father had given to him, on 
the other hand, manifestations of his power and very many tokens: and considering farther that those who 
had already taken arms against the tyrant, and had marched to the battle-field under the protection of a 
multitude of gods, had met with a dishonorable end (for one of them had shamefully retreated from the 
contest without a blow, and the other, being slain in the midst of his own troops, became, as it were, the 
mere sport of death ); reviewing, I say, all these considerations, he judged it to be folly indeed to join in 
the idle worship of those who were no gods, and, after such convincing evidence, to err from the truth; 
and therefore felt it incumbent on him to honor his father’s God alone. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


HOW, WHILE HE WAS PRAYING, GOD SENT HIM A VISION OF A CROSS OF LIGHT IN THE HEAVENS AT MID-DAY, 
WITH AN INSCRIPTION ADMONISHING HIM TO CONQUER BY THAT 


Accordingly he called on him with earnest prayer and supplications that he would reveal to him who he 
was, and stretch forth his right hand to help him in his present difficulties. And while he was thus praying 
with fervent entreaty, a most marvelous sign appeared to him from heaven, the account of which it might 
have been hard to believe had it been related by any other person. But since the victorious emperor 
himself long afterwards declared it to the writer of this history, when he was honored with his 
acquaintance and society, and confirmed his statement by an oath, who could hesitate to accredit the 
relation, especially since the testimony of after-time has established its truth? He said that about noon, 
when the day was already beginning to decline, he saw with his own eyes the trophy of a cross of light in 
the heavens, above the sun, and bearing the inscription, Conquer by this. At this sight he himself was 
struck with amazement, and his whole army also, which followed him on this expedition, and witnessed 
the miracle. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


HOW THE CHRIST OF GOD APPEARED TO HIM IN HIS SLEEP, AND COMMANDED HIM TO USE IN HIS WARS A 
STANDARD MADE IN THE FORM OF THE CROSS 


He said, moreover, that he doubted within himself what the import of this apparition could be. And while 
he continued to ponder and reason on its meaning, night suddenly came on; then in his sleep the Christ of 
God appeared to him with the same sign which he had seen in the heavens, and commanded him to make 
a likeness of that sign which he had seen in the heavens, and to use it as a safeguard in all engagements 
with his enemies. 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE MAKING OF THE STANDARD OF THE CROSS 


At dawn of day he arose, and communicated the marvel to his friends: and then, calling together the 
workers in gold and precious stones, he sat in the midst of them, and described to them the figure of the 
sign he had seen, bidding them represent it in gold and precious stones. And this representation I myself 
have had an opportunity of seeing. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE STANDARD OF THE CROSS, WHICH THE ROMANS NOW CALL THE LABARUM 


Now it was made in the following manner. A long spear, overlaid with gold, formed the figure of the cross 
by means of a transverse bar laid over it. On the top of the whole was fixed a wreath of gold and precious 
stones; and within this, the symbol of the Saviour’s name, two letters indicating the name of Christ by 
means of its initial characters, the letter P being intersected by X in its centre: and these letters the 
emperor was in the habit of wearing on his helmet at a later period. From the cross-bar of the spear was 
suspended a cloth, a royal piece, covered with a profuse embroidery of most brilliant precious stones; and 
which, being also richly interlaced with gold, presented an indescribable degree of beauty to the beholder. 
This banner was of a square form, and the upright staff, whose lower section was of great length, bore a 
golden half-length portrait of the pious emperor and his children on its upper part, beneath the trophy of 
the cross, and immediately above the embroidered banner. 


The emperor constantly made use of this sign of salvation as a safeguard against every adverse and 
hostile power, and commanded that others similar to it should be carried at the head of all his armies. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
HOW CONSTANTINE RECEIVED INSTRUCTION, AND READ THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 


These things were done shortly afterwards. But at the time above specified, being struck with amazement 
at the extraordinary vision, and resolving to worship no other God save Him who had appeared to him, he 
sent for those who were acquainted with the mysteries of His doctrines, and enquired who that God was, 
and what was intended by the sign of the vision he had seen. They affirmed that He was God, the only 
begotten Son of the one and only God: that the sign which had appeared was the symbol of immortality, 
and the trophy of that victory over death which He had gained in time past when sojourning on earth. 
They taught him also the causes of His advent, and explained to him the true account of His incarnation. 
Thus he was instructed in these matters, and was impressed with wonder at the divine manifestation 
which had been presented to his sight. Comparing, therefore, the heavenly vision with the interpretation 
given, he found his judgment confirmed; and, in the persuasion that the knowledge of these things had 
been imparted to him by Divine teaching, he determined thenceforth to devote himself to the reading of 
the Inspired writings. 


Moreover, he made the priests of God his counselors, and deemed it incumbent on him to honor the God 
who had appeared to him with all devotion. And after this, being fortified by well-grounded hopes in Him, 
he hastened to quench the threatening fire of tyranny. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


OF THE ADULTEROUS CONDUCT OF MAXENTIUS AT ROME 


For he who had tyrannically possessed himself of the imperial city, had proceeded to great lengths in 
impiety and wickedness, so as to venture without hesitation on every vile and impure action. 


For example: he would separate women from their husbands, and after a time send them back to them 
again, and these insults he offered not to men of mean or obscure condition, but to those who held the 
first places in the Roman senate. Moreover, though he shamefully dishonored almost numberless free 
women, he was unable to satisfy his ungoverned and intemperate desires. But when he assayed to corrupt 
Christian women also, he could no longer secure success to his designs, since they chose rather to submit 
their lives to death than yield their persons to be defiled by him. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
HOW THE WIFE OF A PREFECT SLEW HERSELF FOR CHASTITY’S SAKE 


Now a certain woman, wife of one of the senators who held the authority of prefect, when she understood 
that those who ministered to the tyrant in such matters were standing before her house (she was a 
Christian), and knew that her husband through fear had bidden them take her and lead her away, begged 
a short space of time for arraying herself in her usual dress, and entered her chamber. There, being left 
alone, she sheathed a sword in her own breast, and immediately expired, leaving indeed her dead body to 
the procurers, but declaring to all mankind, both to present and future generations, by an act which spoke 
louder than any words, that the chastity for which Christians are famed is the only thing which is 
invincible and indestructible. Such was the conduct displayed by this woman. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
MASSACRE OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE BY MAXENTIUS 


All men, therefore, both people and magistrates, whether of high or low degree, trembled through fear of 
him whose daring wickedness was such as I have described, and were oppressed by his grievous tyranny. 
Nay, though they submitted quietly, and endured this bitter servitude, still there was no escape from the 
tyrant’s sanguinary cruelty. For at one time, on some trifling pretense, he exposed the populace to be 
slaughtered by his own body-guard; and countless multitudes of the Roman people were slain in the very 
midst of the city by the lances and weapons, not of Scythians or barbarians, but of their own fellow- 
citizens. And besides this, it is impossible to calculate the number of senators whose blood was shed with 
a view to the seizure of their respective estates, for at different times and on various fictitious charges, 
multitudes of them suffered death. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
MAGIC ARTS OF MAXENTIUS AGAINST CONSTANTINE; AND FAMINE AT ROME 


But the crowning point of the tyrant’s wickedness was his having recourse to sorcery: sometimes for 
magic purposes ripping up women with child, at other times searching into the bowels of new-born 
infants. He slew lions also, and practiced certain horrid arts for evoking demons, and averting the 


approaching war, hoping by these means to get the victory. In short, it is impossible to describe the 
manifold acts of oppression by which this tyrant of Rome enslaved his subjects: so that by this time they 
were reduced to the most extreme penury and want of necessary food, a scarcity such as our 
contemporaries do not remember ever before to have existed at Rome. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
DEFEAT OF MAXENTIUS’S ARMIES IN ITALY 


Constantine, however, filled with compassion on account of all these miseries, began to arm himself with 
all warlike preparation against the tyranny. Assuming therefore the Supreme God as his patron, and 
invoking His Christ to be his preserver and aid, and setting the victorious trophy, the salutary symbol, in 
front of his soldiers and body-guard, he marched with his whole forces, trying to obtain again for the 
Romans the freedom they had inherited from their ancestors. 


And whereas, Maxentius, trusting more in his magic arts than in the affection of his subjects, dared not 
even advance outside the city gates, but had guarded every place and district and city subject to his 
tyranny, with large bodies of soldiers, the emperor, confiding in the help of God, advanced against the first 
and second and third divisions of the tyrant’s forces, defeated them all with ease at the first assault, and 
made his way into the very interior of Italy. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


DEATH OF MAXENTIUS ON THE BRIDGE OF THE TIBER 


And already he was approaching very near Rome itself, when, to save him from the necessity of fighting 
with all the Romans for the tyrant’s sake, God himself drew the tyrant, as it were by secret cords, a long 
way outside the gates. And now those miracles recorded in Holy Writ, which God of old wrought against 
the ungodly (discredited by most as fables, yet believed by the faithful), did he in every deed confirm to all 
alike, believers and unbelievers, who were eye-witnesses of the wonders. For as once in the days of Moses 
and the Hebrew nation, who were worshipers of God, “Pharaoh’s chariots and his host hath he cast into 
the sea and his chosen chariot-captains are drowned in the Red Sea,”—so at this time Maxentius, and the 
soldiers and guards with him, “went down into the depths like stone,” when, in his flight before the 
divinely-aided forces of Constantine, he essayed to cross the river which lay in his way, over which, 
making a strong bridge of boats, he had framed an engine of destruction, really against himself, but in the 
hope of ensnaring thereby him who was beloved by God. For his God stood by the one to protect him, 
while the other, godless, proved to be the miserable contriver of these secret devices to his own ruin. So 
that one might well say, “He hath made a pit, and digged it, and is fallen into the ditch which he made. His 
mischief shall return upon his own head, and his violence shall come down upon his own pate.” Thus, in 
the present instance, under divine direction, the machine erected on the bridge, with the ambuscade 
concealed therein, giving way unexpectedly before the appointed time, the bridge began to sink, and the 
boats with the men in them went bodily to the bottom. And first the wretch himself, then his armed 
attendants and guards, even as the sacred oracles had before described, “sank as lead in the mighty 
waters.” So that they who thus obtained victory from God might well, if not in the same words, yet in fact 
in the same spirit as the people of his great servant Moses, sing and speak as they did concerning the 
impious tyrant of old: “Let us sing unto the Lord, for he hath been glorified exceedingly: the horse and his 
rider hath he thrown into the sea. He is become my helper and my shield unto salvation.” And again, 
“Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods? who is like thee, glorious in holiness, marvelous in 
praises, doing wonders?” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
CONSTANTINE’S ENTRY INTO ROME 


Having then at this time sung these and suchlike praises to God, the Ruler of all and the Author of victory, 
after the example of his great servant Moses, Constantine entered the imperial city in triumph. And here 
the whole body of the senate, and others of rank and distinction in the city, freed as it were from the 
restraint of a prison, along with the whole Roman populace, their countenances expressive of the gladness 
of their hearts, received him with acclamations and abounding joy; men, women, and children, with 
countless multitudes of servants, greeting him as deliverer, preserver, and benefactor, with incessant 
shouts. But he, being possessed of inward piety toward God, was neither rendered arrogant by these 
plaudits, nor uplifted by the praises he heard: but, being sensible that he had received help from God, he 
immediately rendered a thanksgiving to him as the Author of his victory. 


CHAPTER XL 
OF THE STATUE OF CONSTANTINE HOLDING A CROSS, AND ITS INSCRIPTION 


Moreover, by loud proclamation and monumental inscriptions he made known to all men the salutary 


symbol, setting up this great trophy of victory over his enemies in the midst of the imperial city, and 
expressly causing it to be engraven in indelible characters, that the salutary symbol was the safeguard of 
the Roman government and of the entire empire. Accordingly, he immediately ordered a lofty spear in the 
figure of a cross to be placed beneath the hand of a statue representing himself, in the most frequented 
part of Rome, and the following inscription to be engraved on it in the Latin language: by virtue of this 
salutary sign, which is the true test of valor, I have preserved and liberated your city from the yoke of 
tyranny. I have also set at liberty the roman senate and people, and restored them to their ancient 
distinction and splendor. 


CHAPTER XLI 


REJOICINGS THROUGHOUT THE PROVINCES; AND CONSTANTINE’S ACTS OF GRACE 


Thus the pious emperor, glorying in the confession of the victorious cross, proclaimed the Son of God to 
the Romans with great boldness of testimony. And the inhabitants of the city, one and all, senate and 
people, reviving, as it were, from the pressure of a bitter and tyrannical domination, seemed to enjoy 
purer rays of light, and to be born again into a fresh and new life. All the nations, too, as far as the limit of 
the western ocean, being set free from the calamities which had heretofore beset them, and gladdened by 
joyous festivals, ceased not to praise him as the victorious, the pious, the common benefactor: all, indeed, 
with one voice and one mouth, declared that Constantine had appeared by the grace of God as a general 
blessing to mankind. The imperial edict also was everywhere published, whereby those who had been 
wrongfully deprived of their estates were permitted again to enjoy their own, while those who had 
unjustly suffered exile were recalled to their homes. Moreover, he freed from imprisonment, and from 
every kind of danger and fear, those who, by reason of the tyrant’s cruelty, had been subject to these 
sufferings. 


CHAPTER XLII 


THE HONORS CONFERRED UPON BISHOPS, AND THE BUILDING OF CHURCHES 


The emperor also personally inviting the society of God’s ministers, distinguished them with the highest 
possible respect and honor, showing them favor in deed and word as persons consecrated to the service of 
his God. Accordingly, they were admitted to his table, though mean in their attire and outward 
appearance; yet not so in his estimation, since he thought he saw not the man as seen by the vulgar eye, 
but the God in him. He made them also his companions in travel, believing that He whose servants they 
were would thus help him. Besides this, he gave from his own private resources costly benefactions to the 
churches of God, both enlarging and heightening the sacred edifices, and embellishing the august 
sanctuaries of the church with abundant offerings. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
CONSTANTINE’S LIBERALITY TO THE POOR 


He likewise distributed money largely to those who were in need, and besides these showing himself 
philanthropist and benefactor even to the heathen, who had no claim on him; and even for the beggars in 
the forum, miserable and shiftless, he provided, not with money only, or necessary food, but also decent 
clothing. But in the case of those who had once been prosperous, and had experienced a reverse of 
circumstances, his aid was still more lavishly bestowed. On such persons, in a truly royal spirit, he 
conferred magnificent benefactions; giving grants of land to some, and honoring others with various 
dignities. Orphans of the unfortunate he cared for as a father, while he relieved the destitution of widows, 
and cared for them with special solicitude. Nay, he even gave virgins, left unprotected by their parents’ 
death, in marriage to wealthy men with whom he was personally acquainted. But this he did after first 
bestowing on the brides such portions as it was fitting they should bring to the communion of marriage. In 
short, as the sun, when he rises upon the earth, liberally imparts his rays of light to all, so did 
Constantine, proceeding at early dawn from the imperial palace, and rising as it were with the heavenly 
luminary, impart the rays of his own beneficence to all who came into his presence. It was scarcely 
possible to be near him without receiving some benefit, nor did it ever happen that any who had expected 
to obtain his assistance were disappointed in their hope. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
HOW HE WAS PRESENT AT THE SYNODS OF BISHOPS 


Such, then, was his general character towards all. But he exercised a peculiar care over the church of 
God: and whereas, in the several provinces there were some who differed from each other in judgment, 
he, like some general bishop constituted by God, convened synods of his ministers. Nor did he disdain to 
be present and sit with them in their assembly, but bore a share in their deliberations, ministering to all 
that pertained to the peace of God. He took his seat, too, in the midst of them, as an individual amongst 
many, dismissing his guards and soldiers, and all whose duty it was to defend his person; but protected by 


the fear of God, and surrounded by the guardianship of his faithful friends. Those whom he saw inclined to 
a sound judgment, and exhibiting a calm and conciliatory temper, received his high approbation, for he 
evidently delighted in a general harmony of sentiment; while he regarded the unyielding wills with 
aversion. 


CHAPTER XLV 
HIS FORBEARANCE WITH UNREASONABLE MEN 


Moreover he endured with patience some who were exasperated against himself, directing them in mild 
and gentle terms to control themselves, and not be turbulent. And some of these respected his 
admonitions, and desisted; but as to those who proved incapable of sound judgment, he left them entirely 
at the disposal of God, and never himself desired harsh measures against any one. Hence it naturally 
happened that the disaffected in Africa reached such a pitch of violence as even to venture on overt acts 
of audacity; some evil spirit, as it seems probable, being jealous of the present great prosperity, and 
impelling these men to atrocious deeds, that he might excite the emperor’s anger against them. He gained 
nothing, however, by this malicious conduct; for the emperor laughed at these proceedings, and declared 
their origin to be from the evil one; inasmuch as these were not the actions of sober persons, but of 
lunatics or demoniacs; who should be pitied rather than punished; since to punish madmen is as great 
folly as to sympathize with their condition is supreme philanthropy. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
VICTORIES OVER THE BARBARIANS 


Thus the emperor in all his actions honored God, the Controller of all things, and exercised an unwearied 
oversight over His churches. And God requited him, by subduing all barbarous nations under his feet, so 
that he was able everywhere to raise trophies over his enemies: and He proclaimed him as conqueror to 
all mankind, and made him a terror to his adversaries: not indeed that this was his natural character, 
since he was rather the meekest, and gentlest, and most benevolent of men. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


DEATH OF MAXIMIN, WHO HAD ATTEMPTED A CONSPIRACY, AND OF OTHERS WHOM CONSTANTINE DETECTED 
BY DIVINE REVELATION 


While he was thus engaged, the second of those who had resigned the throne, being detected in a 
treasonable conspiracy, suffered a most ignominious death. He was the first whose pictures, statues, and 
all similar marks of honor and distinction were everywhere destroyed, on the ground of his crimes and 
impiety. After him others also of the same family were discovered in the act of forming secret plots against 
the emperor; all their intentions being miraculously revealed by God through visions to His servant. 


For he frequently vouchsafed to him manifestations of himself, the Divine presence appearing to him ina 
most marvelous manner, and according to him manifold intimations of future events. Indeed, it is 
impossible to express in words the indescribable wonders of Divine grace which God was pleased to 
vouchsafe to His servant. Surrounded by these, he passed the rest of his life in security, rejoicing in the 
affection of his subjects, rejoicing too because he saw all beneath his government leading contented lives; 
but above all delighted at the flourishing condition of the churches of God. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


CELEBRATION OF CONSTANTINE’S DECENNALIA 


While he was thus circumstanced, he completed the tenth year of his reign. On this occasion he ordered 
the celebration of general festivals, and offered prayers of thanksgiving to God, the King of all, as 
sacrifices without flame or smoke. And from this employment he derived much pleasure: not so from the 
tidings he received of the ravages committed in the Eastern provinces. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


HOW LICINIUS OPPRESSED THE EAST 


For he was informed that in that quarter a certain savage beast was besetting both the church of God and 
the other inhabitants of the provinces, owing, as it were, to the efforts of the evil spirit to produce effects 
quite contrary to the deeds of the pious emperor: so that the Roman empire, divided into two parts, 
seemed to all men to resemble night and day; since darkness overspread the provinces of the East, while 
the brightest day illumined the inhabitants of the other portion. And whereas the latter were receiving 
manifold blessings at the hand of God, the sight of these blessings proved intolerable to that envy which 
hates all good, as well as to the tyrant who afflicted the other division of the empire; and who, 


notwithstanding that his government was prospering, and he had been honored by a marriage connection 
with so great an emperor as Constantine, yet cared not to follow the steps of that pious prince, but strove 
rather to imitate the evil purposes and practice of the impious; and chose to adopt the course of those 
whose ignominious end he had seen with his own eyes, rather than to maintain amicable relations with 
him who was his superior. 


CHAPTER L 
HOW LICINIUS ATTEMPTED A CONSPIRACY AGAINST CONSTANTINE 


Accordingly he engaged in an implacable war against his benefactor, altogether regardless of the laws of 
friendship, the obligation of oaths, the ties of kindred, and already existing treaties. For the most 
benignant emperor had given him a proof of sincere affection in bestowing on him the hand of his sister, 
thus granting him the privilege of a place in family relationship and his own ancient imperial descent, and 
investing him also with the rank and dignity of his colleague in the empire. But the other took the very 
opposite course, employing himself in machinations against his superior, and devising various means to 
repay his benefactor with injuries. At first, pretending friendship, he did all things by guile and treachery, 
expecting thus to succeed in concealing his designs; but God enabled his servant to detect the schemes 
thus devised in darkness. Being discovered, however, in his first attempts, he had recourse to fresh 
frauds; at one time pretending friendship, at another claiming the protection of solemn treaties. Then 
suddenly violating every engagement, and again beseeching pardon by embassies, yet after all shamefully 
violating his word, he at last declared open war, and with desperate infatuation resolved thenceforward to 
carry arms against God himself, whose worshiper he knew the emperor to be. 


CHAPTER LI 


INTRIGUES OF LICINIUS AGAINST THE BISHOPS, AND HIS PROHIBITION OF SYNODS 


And at first he made secret enquiry respecting the ministers of God subject to his dominion, who had 
never, indeed, in any respect offended against his government, in order to bring false accusations against 
them. And when he found no ground of accusation, and had no real ground of objection against them, he 
next enacted a law, to the effect that the bishops should never on any account hold communication with 
each other, nor should any one of them absent himself on a visit to a neighboring church; nor, lastly, 
should the holding of synods, or councils for the consideration of affairs of common interest, be permitted. 
Now this was clearly a pretext for displaying his malice against us. For we were compelled either to 
violate the law, and thus be amenable to punishment, or else, by compliance with its injunctions, to nullify 
the statutes of the Church; inasmuch as it is impossible to bring important questions to a satisfactory 
adjustment, except by means of synods. In other cases also this God-hater, being determined to act 
contrary to the God-loving prince, enacted such things. For whereas the one assembled the priests of God 
in order to honor them, and to promote peace and unity of judgment; the other, whose object it was to 
destroy everything that was good, used all his endeavors to destroy the general harmony. 


CHAPTER LII 


BANISHMENT OF THE CHRISTIANS, AND CONFISCATION OF THEIR PROPERTY 


And whereas Constantine, the friend of God, had granted to His worshipers freedom of access to the 
imperial palaces; this enemy of God, in a spirit the very reverse of this, expelled thence all Christians 
subject to his authority. He banished those who had proved themselves his most faithful and devoted 
servants, and compelled others, on whom he had himself conferred honor and distinction as a reward for 
their former eminent services, to the performance of menial offices as slaves to others; and at length, 
being bent on seizing the property of all as a windfall for himself, he even threatened with death those 
who professed the Saviour’s name. Moreover, being himself of a nature hopelessly debased by sensuality, 
and degraded by the continual practice of adultery and other shameless vices, he assumed his own 
worthless character as a specimen of human nature generally, and denied that the virtue of chastity and 
continence existed among men. 


CHAPTER LIII 


EDICT THAT WOMEN SHOULD NOT MEET WITH THE MEN IN THE CHURCHES 


Accordingly he passed a second law, which enjoined that men should not appear in company with women 
in the houses of prayer, and forbade women to attend the sacred schools of virtue, or to receive 
instruction from the bishops, directing the appointment of women to be teachers of their own sex. These 
regulations being received with general ridicule, he devised other means for effecting the ruin of the 
churches. He ordered that the usual congregations of the people should be held in the open country 
outside the gates, alleging that the open air without the city was far more suitable for a multitude than 
the houses of prayer within the walls. 


CHAPTER LIV 


THAT THOSE WHO REFUSE TO SACRIFICE ARE TO BE DISMISSED FROM MILITARY SERVICE, AND THOSE IN 
PRISON NOT TO BE FED 


Failing, however, to obtain obedience in this respect also, at length he threw off the mask, and gave 
orders that those who held military commissions in the several cities of the empire should be deprived of 
their respective commands, in case of their refusal to offer sacrifices to the demons. Accordingly the 
forces of the authorities in every province suffered the loss of those who worshiped God; and he too who 
had decreed this order suffered loss, in that he thus deprived himself of the prayers of pious men. And 
why should I still further mention how he directed that no one should obey the dictates of common 
humanity by distributing food to those who were pining in prisons, or should even pity the captives who 
perished with hunger; in short, that no one should perform a virtuous action, and that those whose natural 
feelings impelled them to sympathize with their fellow-creatures should be prohibited from doing them a 
single kindness? Truly this was the most utterly shameless and scandalous of all laws, and one which 
surpassed the worst depravity of human nature: a law which inflicted on those who showed mercy the 
same penalties as on those who were the objects of their compassion, and visited the exercise of mere 
humanity with the severest punishments. 


CHAPTER LV 
THE LAWLESS CONDUCT AND COVETOUSNESS OF LICINIUS 


Such were the ordinances of Licinius. But why should I enumerate his innovations respecting marriage, or 
those concerning the dying, whereby he presumed to abrogate the ancient and wisely established laws of 
the Romans, and to introduce certain barbarous and cruel institutions in their stead, inventing a thousand 
pretenses for oppressing his subjects? Hence it was that he devised a new method of measuring land, by 
which he reckoned the smallest portion at more than its actual dimensions, from an insatiable desire of 
acquisition. Hence too he registered the names of country residents who were now no more, and had long 
been numbered with the dead, procuring to himself by this expedient a shameful gain. His meanness was 
unlimited and his rapacity insatiable. So that when he had filled all his treasuries with gold, and silver, 
and boundless wealth, he bitterly bewailed his poverty, and suffered as it were the torments of Tantalus. 
But why should I mention how many innocent persons he punished with exile; how much property he 
confiscated; how many men of noble birth and estimable character he imprisoned, whose wives he handed 
over to be basely insulted by his profligate slaves, and to how many married women and virgins he himself 
offered violence, though already feeling the infirmities of age? I need not enlarge on these subjects, since 
the enormity of his last actions causes the former to appear trifling and of little moment. 


CHAPTER LVI 


AT LENGTH HE UNDERTAKES TO RAISE A PERSECUTION 


For the final efforts of his fury appeared in his open hostility to the churches, and he directed his attacks 
against the bishops themselves, whom he regarded as his worst adversaries, bearing special enmity to 
those men whom the great and pious emperor treated as his friends. Accordingly he spent on us the 
utmost of his fury, and, being transported beyond the bounds of reason, he paused not to reflect on the 
example of those who had persecuted the Christians before him, nor of those whom he himself had been 
raised up to punish and destroy for their impious deeds: nor did he heed the facts of which he had been 
himself a witness, though he had seen with his own eyes the chief originator of these our calamities 
(whoever he was), smitten by the stroke of the Divine scourge. 


CHAPTER LVII 


THAT MAXIMIAN, BROUGHT LOW BY A FISTULOUS ULCER WITH WORMS, ISSUED AN EDICT IN FAVOR OF THE 
CHRISTIANS 


For whereas this man had commenced the attack on the churches, and had been the first to pollute his 
soul with the blood of just and godly men, a judgment from God overtook him, which at first affected his 
body, but eventually extended itself to his soul. For suddenly an abscess appeared in the secret parts of 
his person, followed by a deeply seated fistulous ulcer; and these diseases fastened with incurable 
virulence on the intestines, which swarmed with a vast multitude of worms, and emitted a pestilential 
odor. Besides, his entire person had become loaded, through gluttonous excess, with an enormous 
quantity of fat, and this, being now in a putrescent state, is said to have presented to all who approached 
him an intolerable and dreadful spectacle. Having, therefore, to struggle against such sufferings, at 
length, though late, he came to a realization of his past crimes against the Church; and, confessing his 
sins before God, he put a stop to the persecution of the Christians, and hastened to issue imperial edicts 
and rescripts for the rebuilding of their churches, at the same time enjoining them to perform their 
customary worship, and to offer up prayers on his behalf. 


shall not only refute the things which are objected to us, but I shall also retort them on the objectors, that 
in this way all may know that Christians are free from the very crimes they are so well aware prevail 
among themselves, that they may at the same time be put to the blush for their accusations against us,— 
accusations I shall not say of the worst of men against the best, but now, as they will have it, against those 
who are only their fellows in sin. We shall reply to the accusation of all the various crimes we are said to 
be guilty of in secret, such as we find them committing in the light of day, and as being guilty of which we 
are held to be wicked, senseless, worthy of punishment, deserving of ridicule. But since, when our truth 
meets you successfully at all points, the authority of the laws as a last resort is set up against it, so that it 
is either said that their determinations are absolutely conclusive, or the necessity of obedience is, 
however unwillingly, preferred to the truth, I shall first, in this matter of the laws grapple with you as with 
their chosen protectors. Now first, when you sternly lay it down in your sentences, “It is not lawful for you 
to exist,” and with unhesitating rigour you enjoin this to be carried out, you exhibit the violence and 
unjust domination of mere tyranny, if you deny the thing to be lawful, simply on the ground that you wish 
it to be unlawful, not because it ought to be. But if you would have it unlawful because it ought not to be 
lawful, without doubt that should have no permission of law which does harm; and on this ground, in fact, 
it is already determined that whatever is beneficial is legitimate. Well, if I have found what your law 
prohibits to be good, as one who has arrived at such a previous opinion, has it not lost its power to debar 
me from it, though that very thing, if it were evil, it would justly forbid to me? If your law has gone wrong, 
it is of human origin, | think; it has not fallen from heaven. Is it wonderful that man should err in making a 
law, or come to his senses in rejecting it? Did not the Lacedaemonians amend the laws of Lycurgus 
himself, thereby inflicting such pain on their author that he shut himself up, and doomed himself to death 
by starvation? Are you not yourselves every day, in your efforts to illumine the darkness of antiquity, 
cutting and hewing with the new axes of imperial rescripts and edicts, that whole ancient and rugged 
forest of your laws? Has not Severus, that most resolute of rulers, but yesterday repealed the ridiculous 
Papian laws which compelled people to have children before the Julian laws allow matrimony to be 
contracted, and that though they have the authority of age upon their side? There were laws, too, in old 
times, that parties against whom a decision had been given might be cut in pieces by their creditors; 
however, by common consent that cruelty was afterwards erased from the statutes, and the capital 
penalty turned into a brand of shame. By adopting the plan of confiscating a debtor’s goods, it was sought 
rather to pour the blood in blushes over his face than to pour it out. How many laws lie hidden out of sight 
which still require to be reformed! For it is neither the number of their years nor the dignity of their 
maker that commends them, but simply that they are just; and therefore, when their injustice is 
recognized, they are deservedly condemned, even though they condemn. Why speak we of them as 
unjust? nay, if they punish mere names, we may well call them irrational. But if they punish acts, why in 
our case do they punish acts solely on the ground of a name, while in others they must have them proved 
not from the name, but from the wrong done? I am a practiser of incest (so they say); why do they not 
inquire into it? I am an infant-killer; why do they not apply the torture to get from me the truth? I am 
guilty of crimes against the gods, against the Caesars; why am I, who am able to clear myself, not allowed 
to be heard on my own behalf? No law forbids the sifting of the crimes which it prohibits, for a judge 
never inflicts a righteous vengeance if he is not well assured that a crime has been committed; nor does a 
citizen render a true subjection to the law, if he does not know the nature of the thing on which the 
punishment is inflicted. It is not enough that a law is just, nor that the judge should be convinced of its 
justice; those from whom obedience is expected should have that conviction too. Nay, a law lies under 
strong suspicions which does not care to have itself tried and approved: it is a positively wicked law, if, 
unproved, it tyrannizes over men. 


CHAPTER V 


To say a word about the origin of laws of the kind to which we now refer, there was an old decree that no 
god should be consecrated by the emperor till first approved by the senate. Marcus AEmilius had 
experience of this in reference to his god Alburnus. And this, too, makes for our case, that among you 
divinity is allotted at the judgment of human beings. Unless gods give satisfaction to men, there will be no 
deification for them: the god will have to propitiate the man. Tiberius accordingly, in whose days the 
Christian name made its entry into the world, having himself received intelligence from Palestine of 
events which had clearly shown the truth of Christ’s divinity, brought the matter before the senate, with 
his own decision in favour of Christ. The senate, because it had not given the approval itself, rejected his 
proposal. Caesar held to his opinion, threatening wrath against all accusers of the Christians. Consult 
your histories; you will there find that Nero was the first who assailed with the imperial sword the 
Christian sect, making progress then especially at Rome. But we glory in having our condemnation 
hallowed by the hostility of such a wretch. For any one who knows him, can understand that not except as 
being of singular excellence did anything bring on it Nero’s condemnation. Domitian, too, a man of Nero’s 
type in cruelty, tried his hand at persecution; but as he had something of the human in him, he soon put 
an end to what he had begun, even restoring again those whom he had banished. Such as these have 
always been our persecutors,—men unjust, impious, base, of whom even you yourselves have no good to 
say, the sufferers under whose sentences you have been wont to restore. But among so many princes from 
that time to the present day, with anything of divine and human wisdom in them, point out a single 
persecutor of the Christian name. So far from that, we, on the contrary, bring before you one who was 
their protector, as you will see by examining the letters of Marcus Aurelius, that most grave of emperors, 


CHAPTER LVIII 


THAT MAXIMIN, WHO HAD PERSECUTED THE CHRISTIANS, WAS COMPELLED TO FLY, AND CONCEAL HIMSELF IN 
THE DISGUISE OF A SLAVE 


Such was the punishment which he underwent who had commenced the persecution. He, however, of 
whom we are now speaking, who had been a witness of these things, and known them by his own actual 
experience, all at once banished the remembrance of them from his mind, and reflected neither on the 
punishment of the first, nor the divine judgment which had been executed on the second persecutor. The 
latter had indeed endeavored to outstrip his predecessor in the career of crime, and prided himself on the 
invention of new tortures for us. Fire nor sword, nor piercing with nails, nor yet wild beasts or the depths 
of the sea sufficed him. In addition to all these, he discovered a new mode of punishment, and issued an 
edict directing that their eyesight should be destroyed. So that numbers, not of men only, but of women 
and children, after being deprived of the sight of their eyes, and the use of the joints of their feet, by 
mutilation or cauterization, were consigned in this condition to the painful labor of the mines. Hence it 
was that this tyrant also was overtaken not long after by the righteous judgment of God, at a time when, 
confiding in the aid of the demons whom he worshiped as gods, and relying on the countless multitudes of 
his troops, he had ventured to engage in battle. For, feeling himself on that occasion destitute of all hope 
in God, he threw from him the imperial dress which so ill became him, hid himself with unmanly timidity 
in the crowd around him, and sought safety in flight. 


He afterwards lurked about the fields and villages in the habit of a slave, hoping he should thus be 
effectually concealed. He had not, however, eluded the mighty and all-searching eye of God: for even 
while he was expecting to pass the residue of his days in security, he fell prostrate, smitten by God’s fiery 
dart, and his whole body consumed by the stroke of Divine vengeance; so that all trace of the original 
lineaments of his person was lost, and nothing remained to him but dry bones and a skeleton-like 
appearance. 


CHAPTER LIX 
THAT MAXIMIN, BLINDED BY DISEASE, ISSUED AN EDICT IN FAVOR OF THE CHRISTIANS 


And still the stroke of God continued heavy upon him, so that his eyes protruded and fell from their 
sockets, leaving him quite blind: and thus he suffered, by a most righteous retribution, the very same 
punishment which he had been the first to devise for the martyrs of God. At length, however, surviving 
even these sufferings, he too implored pardon of the God of the Christians, and confessed his impious 
fighting against God: he too recanted, as the former persecutor had done; and by laws and ordinances 
explicitly acknowledged his error in worshiping those whom he had accounted gods, declaring that he 
now knew, by positive experience, that the God of the Christians was the only true God. These were facts 
which Licinius had not merely received on the testimony of others, but of which he had himself had 
personal knowledge: and yet, as though his understanding had been obscured by some dark cloud of 
error, persisted in the same evil course. 


Book II 


CHAPTER I 
SECRET PERSECUTION BY LICINIUS, WHO CAUSES SOME BISHOPS TO BE PUT TO DEATH AT AMASIA OF PONTUS 


In this manner, he of whom we have spoken continued to rush headlong towards that destruction which 
awaits the enemies of God; and once more, with a fatal emulation of their example whose ruin he had 
himself witnessed as the consequence of their impious conduct, he re-kindled the persecution of the 
Christians, like a long-extinguished fire, and fanned the unhallowed flame to a fiercer height than any who 
had gone before him. 


At first, indeed, though breathing fury and threatenings against God, like some savage beast of prey, or 
some crooked and wriggling serpent, he dared not, from fear of Constantine, openly level his attacks 
against the churches of God subject to his dominion; but dissembled the virulence of his malice, and 
endeavored by secret and limited measures to compass the death of the bishops, the most eminent of 
whom he found means to remove, through charges laid against them by the governors of the several 
provinces. And the manner in which they suffered had in it something strange, and hitherto unheard of. At 
all events, the barbarities perpetrated at Amasia of Pontus surpassed every known excess of cruelty. 


CHAPTER II 
DEMOLITION OF CHURCHES, AND BUTCHERY OF THE BISHOPS 


For in that city some of the churches, for the second time since the commencement of the persecutions, 
were leveled with the ground, and others were closed by the governors of the several districts, in order to 
prevent any who frequented them from assembling together, or rendering due worship to God. For he by 
whose orders these outrages were committed was too conscious of his own crimes to expect that these 
services were performed with any view to his benefit, and was convinced that all we did, and all our 
endeavors to obtain the favor of God, were on Constantine’s behalf. 


These servile governors then, feeling assured that such a course would be pleasing to the impious tyrant, 
subjected the most distinguished prelates of the churches to capital punishment. Accordingly, men who 
had been guilty of no crime were led away, without cause punished like murderers: and some suffered a 
new kind of death, having their bodies cut piecemeal; and, after this cruel punishment, more horrible than 
any named in tragedy, being cast, as a food to fishes, into the depths of the sea. The result of these 
horrors was again, as before, the flight of pious men, and once more the fields and deserts received the 
worshipers of God. The tyrant, having thus far succeeded in his object, he farther determined to raise a 
general persecution of the Christians: and he would have accomplished his purpose, nor could anything 
have hindered him from carrying his resolution into effect, had not he who defends his own anticipated 
the coming evil, and by his special guidance conducted his servant Constantine to this part of the empire, 
causing him to shine forth as a brilliant light in the midst of the darkness and gloomy night. 


CHAPTER III 
HOW CONSTANTINE WAS STIRRED IN BEHALF OF THE CHRISTIANS THUS IN DANGER OF PERSECUTION 


He, perceiving the evils of which he had heard to be no longer tolerable, took wise counsel, and tempering 
the natural clemency of his character with a certain measure of severity, hastened to succor those who 
were thus grievously oppressed. For he judged that it would rightly be deemed a pious and holy task to 
secure, by the removal of an individual, the safety of the greater part of the human race. He judged too, 
that if he listened to the dictates of clemency only, and bestowed his pity on one utterly unworthy of it, 
this would, on the one hand, confer no real benefit on a man whom nothing would induce to abandon his 
evil practices, and whose fury against his subjects would only be likely to increase; while, on the other 
hand, those who suffered from his oppression would thus be forever deprived of all hope of deliverance. 


Influenced by these reflections, the emperor resolved without farther delay to extend a protecting hand to 
those who had fallen into such an extremity of distress. He accordingly made the usual warlike 
preparations, and assembled his whole forces, both of horse and foot. But before them all was carried the 
standard which I have before described, as the symbol of his full confidence in God. 


CHAPTER IV 
THAT CONSTANTINE PREPARED HIMSELF FOR THE WAR BY PRAYER: LICINIUS BY THE PRACTICE OF DIVINATION 


He took with him also the priests of God, feeling well assured that now, if ever, he stood in need of the 
efficacy of prayer, and thinking it right that they should constantly be near and about his person, as most 
trusty guardians of the soul. 


Now, as soon as the tyrant understood that Constantine’s victories over his enemies were secured to him 
by no other means than the cooperation of God, and that the persons above alluded to were continually 
with him and about his person; and besides this, that the symbol of the salutary passion preceded both the 
emperor himself and his whole army; he regarded these precautions with ridicule (as might be expected), 
at the same time mocking and reviling the emperor with blasphemous words. 


On the other hand, he gathered round himself Egyptian diviners and soothsayers, with sorcerers and 
enchanters, and the priests and prophets of those whom he imagined to be gods. He then, after offering 
the sacrifices which he thought the occasion demanded, enquired how far he might reckon on a successful 
termination of the war. They replied with one voice, that he would unquestionably be victorious over his 
enemies, and triumphant in the war: and the oracles everywhere held out to him the same prospect in 
copious and elegant verses. The soothsayers certified him of favorable omens from the flight of birds; the 
priests declared the same to be indicated by the motion of the entrails of their victims. Elevated, 
therefore, by these fallacious assurances, he boldly advanced at the head of his army, and prepared for 
battle. 


CHAPTER V 
WHAT LICINIUS, WHILE SACRIFICING IN A GROVE, SAID CONCERNING IDOLS, AND CONCERNING CHRIST 


And when he was now ready to engage, he desired the most approved of his body-guard and his most 
valued friends to meet him in one of the places which they consider sacred. It was a well-watered and 
shady grove, and in it were several marble statues of those whom he accounted to be gods. After lighting 
tapers and performing the usual sacrifices in honor of these, he is said to have delivered the following 
speech: 


“Friends and fellow-soldiers! These are our country’s gods, and these we honor with a worship derived 
from our remotest ancestors. But he who leads the army now opposed to us has proved false to the 
religion of his forefathers, and adopted atheistic sentiments, honoring in his infatuation some strange and 
unheard-of Deity, with whose despicable standard he now disgraces his army, and confiding in whose aid 
he has taken up arms, and is now advancing, not so much against us as against those very gods whom he 
has forsaken. However, the present occasion shall prove which of us is mistaken in his judgment, and shall 
decide between our gods and those whom our adversaries profess to honor. For either it will declare the 
victory to be ours, and so most justly evince that our gods are the true saviours and helpers; or else, if this 
God of Constantine’s, who comes we know not whence, shall prove superior to our deities (who are many, 
and in point of numbers, at least, have the advantage), let no one henceforth doubt which god he ought to 
worship, but attach himself at once to the superior power, and ascribe to him the honors of the victory. 
Suppose, then, this strange God, whom we now regard with ridicule, should really prove victorious; then 
indeed we must acknowledge and give him honor, and so bid a long farewell to those for whom we light 
our tapers in vain. But if our own gods triumph (as they undoubtedly will), then, as soon as we have 
secured the present victory, let us prosecute the war without delay against these despisers of the gods.” 


Such were the words he addressed to those then present, as reported not long after to the writer of this 
history by some who heard them spoken. And as soon as he had concluded his speech, he gave orders to 
his forces to commence the attack. 


CHAPTER VI 


AN APPARITION SEEN IN THE CITIES SUBJECT TO LICINIUS, AS OF CONSTANTINE’S TROOPS PASSING THROUGH 
THEM 


While these things were taking place a supernatural appearance is said to have been observed in the 
cities subject to the tyrant’s rule. Different detachments of Constantine’s army seemed to present 
themselves to the view, marching at noonday through these cities, as though they had obtained the 
victory. In reality, not a single soldier was anywhere present at the time, and yet this appearance was seen 
through the agency of a divine and superior power, and foreshadowed what was shortly coming to pass. 
For as soon as the armies were ready to engage, he who had broken through the ties of friendly alliance 
was the first to commence the battle; on which Constantine, calling on the name of “God the Supreme 
Saviour,” and giving this as the watchword to his soldiers, overcame him in this first conflict: and not long 
after in a second battle he gained a still more important and decisive victory, the salutary trophy 
preceding the ranks of his army. 


CHAPTER VII 
THAT VICTORY EVERYWHERE FOLLOWED THE PRESENCE OF THE STANDARD OF THE CROSS IN BATTLE 


Indeed, wherever this appeared, the enemy soon fled before his victorious troops. And the emperor 
perceiving this, whenever he saw any part of his forces hard pressed, gave orders that the salutary trophy 
should be moved in that direction, like some triumphant charm against disasters: at which the combatants 
were divinely inspired, as it were, with fresh strength and courage, and immediate victory was the result. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THAT FIFTY MEN WERE SELECTED TO CARRY THE CROSS 


Accordingly, he selected those of his bodyguard who were most distinguished for personal strength, valor, 
and piety, and entrusted them with the sole care and defense of the standard. There were thus no less 
than fifty men whose only duty was to surround and vigilantly defend the standard, which they carried 
each in turn on their shoulders. These circumstances were related to the writer of this narrative by the 
emperor himself in his leisure moments, long after the occurrence of the events: and he added another 
incident well worthy of being recorded. 


CHAPTER IX 


THAT ONE OF THE CROSS-BEARERS, WHO FLED FROM HIS POST, WAS SLAIN: WHILE ANOTHER, WHO FAITHFULLY 
STOOD HIS GROUND, WAS PRESERVED 


For he said that once, during the very heat of an engagement, a sudden tumult and panic attacked his 
army, which threw the soldier who then bore the standard into an agony of fear, so that he handed it over 
to another, in order to secure his own escape from the battle. As soon, however, as his comrade had 
received it, and he had withdrawn, and resigned all charge of the standard, he was struck in the belly by a 
dart, which took his life. Thus he paid the penalty of his cowardice and unfaithfulness, and lay dead on the 
spot: but the other, who had taken his place as the bearer of the salutary standard, found it to be the 
safeguard of his life. For though he was assailed by a continual shower of darts, the bearer remained 
unhurt, the staff of the standard receiving every weapon. It was indeed a truly marvelous circumstance, 
that the enemies’ darts all fell within and remained in the slender circumference of this spear, and thus 
saved the standard-bearer from death; so that none of those engaged in this service ever received a 
wound. 


This story is none of mine, but for this, too, Iam indebted to the emperor’s own authority, who related it in 
my hearing along with other matters. And now, having thus through the power of God secured these first 
victories, he put his forces in motion and continued his onward march. 


CHAPTER X 


VARIOUS BATTLES, AND CONSTANTINE’S VICTORIES 


The van, however, of the enemy, unable to resist the emperor’s first assault, threw down their arms, and 
prostrated themselves at his feet. All these he spared, rejoicing to save human life. But there were others 
who still continued in arms, and engaged in battle. These the emperor endeavored to conciliate by 
friendly overtures, but when these were not accepted he ordered his army to commence the attack. On 
this they immediately turned and betook themselves to flight; and some were overtaken and slain 
according to the laws of war, while others fell on each other in the confusion of their flight, and perished 
by the swords of their comrades. 


CHAPTER XI 


FLIGHT, AND MAGIC ARTS OF LICINIUS 


In these circumstances their commander, finding himself bereft of the aid of his followers, having lost his 
lately numerous array, both of regular and allied forces, having proved, too, by experience, how vain his 
confidence had been in those whom he thought to be gods, ignominiously took to flight, by which indeed 
he effected his escape, and secured his personal safety, for the pious emperor had forbidden his soldiers 
to follow him too closely, and thus allowed him an opportunity for escape. And this he did in the hope that 
he might hereafter, on conviction of the desperate state of his affairs, be induced to abandon his insane 
and presumptuous ambition, and return to sounder reason. So Constantine, in his excessive humanity, 
thought and was willing patiently to bear past injuries, and extend his forgiveness to one who so ill 
deserved it; but Licinius, far from renouncing his evil practices, still added crime to crime, and ventured 
on more daring atrocities than ever. Nay, once more tampering with the detestable arts of magic, he again 
was presumptuous: so that it might well be said of him, as it was of the Egyptian tyrant of old, that God 
had hardened his heart. 


CHAPTER XII 


HOW CONSTANTINE, AFTER PRAYING IN HIS TABERNACLE, OBTAINED THE VICTORY 


But while Licinius, giving himself up to these impieties, rushed blindly towards the gulf of destruction, the 
emperor on the other hand, when he saw that he must meet his enemies in a second battle, devoted the 
intervening time to his Saviour. He pitched the tabernacle of the cross outside and at a distance from his 
camp, and there passed his time in a pure and holy manner, offering up prayers to God; following thus the 
example of his ancient prophet, of whom the sacred oracles testify, that he pitched the tabernacle without 
the camp. He was attended only by a few, whose faith and pious devotion he highly esteemed. And this 
custom he continued to observe whenever he meditated an engagement with the enemy. For he was 
deliberate in his measures, the better to insure safety, and desired in everything to be directed by divine 
counsel. And making earnest supplications to God, he was always honored after a little with a 
manifestation of his presence. And then, as if moved by a divine impulse, he would rush from the 
tabernacle, and suddenly give orders to his army to move at once without delay, and on the instant to 
draw their swords. On this they would immediately commence the attack, fight vigorously, so as with 
incredible celerity to secure the victory, and raise trophies of victory over their enemies. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HIS HUMANE TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 


Thus the emperor and his army had long been accustomed to act, whenever there was a prospect of an 
engagement; for his God was ever present to his thoughts, and he desired to do everything according to 
his will, and conscientiously to avoid any wanton sacrifice of human life. He was anxious thus for the 
preservation not only of his own subjects, but even of his enemies. Accordingly he directed his victorious 
troops to spare the lives of their prisoners, admonishing them, as human beings, not to forget the claims 
of their common nature. And whenever he saw the passions of his soldiery excited beyond control, he 
repressed their fury by a largess of money, rewarding every man who saved the life of an enemy with a 
certain weight of gold. And the emperor’s own sagacity led him to discover this inducement to spare 
human life, so that great numbers even of the barbarians were thus saved, and owed their lives to the 
emperor’s gold. 


CHAPTER XIV 
A FARTHER MENTION OF HIS PRAYERS IN THE TABERNACLE 


Now these, and a thousand such acts as these, were familiarly and habitually done by the emperor. And on 
the present occasion he retired, as his custom was before battle, to the privacy of his tabernacle, and 
there employed his time in prayer to God. Meanwhile he strictly abstained from anything like ease, or 
luxurious living, and disciplined himself by fasting and bodily mortification, imploring the favor of God by 
supplication and prayer, that he might obtain his concurrence and aid, and be ready to execute whatever 
he might be pleased to suggest to his thoughts. In short, he exercised a vigilant care over all alike, and 
interceded with God as much for the safety of his enemies as for that of his own subjects. 


CHAPTER XV 


TREACHEROUS FRIENDSHIP, AND IDOLATROUS PRACTICES OF LICINIUS 


And inasmuch as he who had lately fled before him now dissembled his real sentiments, and again 
petitioned for a renewal of friendship and alliance, the emperor thought fit, on certain conditions, to grant 
his request, in the hope that such a measure might be expedient, and generally advantageous to the 
community. Licinius, however, while he pretended a ready submission to the terms prescribed, and 
attested his sincerity by oaths, at this very time was secretly engaged in collecting a military force, and 
again meditated war and strife, inviting even the barbarians to join his standard, and he began also to 
look about him for other gods, having been deceived by those in whom he had hitherto trusted. And, 
without bestowing a thought on what he had himself publicly spoken on the subject of false deities, or 
choosing to acknowledge that God who had fought on the side of Constantine, he made himself ridiculous 
by seeking for a multitude of new gods. 


CHAPTER XVI 
HOW LICINIUS COUNSELED HIS SOLDIERS NOT TO ATTACK THE STANDARD OF THE CROSS 


Having now learned by experience the Divine and mysterious power which resided in the salutary trophy, 
by means of which Constantine’s army had become habituated to victory, he admonished his soldiers 
never to direct their attack against this standard, nor even incautiously to allow their eyes to rest upon it; 
assuring them that it possessed a terrible power, and was especially hostile to him; so that they would do 
well carefully to avoid any collision with it. And now, having given these directions, he prepared for a 


decisive conflict with him whose humanity prompted him still to hesitate, and to postpone the fate which 
he foresaw awaited his adversary. The enemy, however, confident in the aid of a multitude of gods, 
advanced to the attack with a powerful array of military force, preceded by certain images of the dead, 
and lifeless statues, as their defense. On the other side, the emperor, secure in the armor of godliness, 
opposed to the numbers of the enemy the salutary and life-giving sign, as at once a terror to the foe, anda 
protection from every harm. And for a while he paused, and preserved at first the attitude of forbearance, 
from respect to the treaty of peace to which he had given his sanction, that he might not be the first to 
commence the contest. 


CHAPTER XVII 
CONSTANTINE’S VICTORY 


But as soon as he perceived that his adversaries persisted in their resolution, and were already drawing 
their swords, he gave free scope to his indignation, and by a single charge overthrew in a moment the 
entire body of the enemy, thus triumphing at once over them and their gods. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


DEATH OF LICINIUS, AND CELEBRATION OF THE EVENT 


He then proceeded to deal with this adversary of God and his followers according to the laws of war, and 
consign them to fitting punishment. Accordingly the tyrant himself, and they whose counsels had 
supported him in his impiety, were together subjected to the just punishment of death. After this, those 
who had so lately been deceived by their vain confidence in false deities, acknowledged with unfeigned 
sincerity the God of Constantine, and openly professed their belief in him as the true and only God. 


CHAPTER XIX 


REJOICINGS AND FESTIVITIES 


And now, the impious being thus removed, the sun once more shone brightly after the gloomy cloud of 
tyrannic power. Each separate portion of the Roman dominion became blended with the rest; the Eastern 
nations united with those of the West, and the whole body of the Roman empire was graced as it were by 
its head in the person of a single and supreme ruler, whose sole authority pervaded the whole. Now too 
the bright rays of the light of godliness gladdened the days of those who had heretofore been sitting in 
darkness and the shadow of death. Past sorrows were no more remembered, for all united in celebrating 
the praises of the victorious prince, and avowed their recognition of his preserver as the only true God. 
Thus he whose character shone with all the virtues of piety, the emperor Victor, for he had himself 
adopted this name as a most fitting appellation to express the victory which God had granted him over all 
who hated or opposed him, assumed the dominion of the East, and thus singly governed the Roman 
empire, re-united, as in former times, under one head. Thus, as he was the first to proclaim to all the sole 
sovereignty of God, so he himself, as sole sovereign of the Roman world, extended his authority over the 
whole human race. Every apprehension of those evils under the pressure of which all had suffered was 
now removed; men whose heads had drooped in sorrow now regarded each other with smiling 
countenances, and looks expressive of their inward joy. With processions and hymns of praise they first of 
all, as they were told, ascribed the supreme sovereignty to God, as in truth the King of kings; and then 
with continued acclamations rendered honor to the victorious emperor, and the Caesars, his most discreet 
and pious sons. The former afflictions were forgotten, and all past impieties forgiven: while with the 
enjoyment of present happiness was mingled the expectation of continued blessings in the future. 


CHAPTER XX 
CONSTANTINE’S ENACTMENTS IN FAVOR OF THE CONFESSORS 


Moreover, the emperor’s edicts, permeated with his humane spirit, were published among us also, as they 
had been among the inhabitants of the other division of the empire; and his laws, which breathed a spirit 
of piety toward God, gave promise of manifold blessings, since they secured many advantages to his 
provincial subjects in every nation, and at the same time prescribed measures suited to the exigencies of 
the churches of God. For first of all they recalled those who, in consequence of their refusal to join in idol 
worship, had been driven to exile, or ejected from their homes by the governors of their respective 
provinces. In the next place, they relieved from their burdens those who for the same reason had been 
adjudged to serve in the civil courts, and ordained restitution to be made to any who had been deprived of 
property. They too, who in the time of trial had signalized themselves by fortitude of soul in the cause of 
God, and had therefore been condemned to the painful labor of the mines, or consigned to the solitude of 
islands, or compelled to toil in the public works, all received an immediate release from these burdens; 
while others, whose religious constancy had cost them the forfeiture of their military rank, were 
vindicated by the emperor’s generosity from this dishonor: for he granted them the alternative either of 
resuming their rank, and enjoying their former privileges, or, in the event of their preferring a more 


settled life, of perpetual exemption from all service. Lastly, all who had been compelled by way of disgrace 
and insult to serve in the employments of women, he likewise freed with the rest. 


CHAPTER XXI 


HIS LAWS CONCERNING MARTYRS, AND CONCERNING ECCLESIASTICAL PROPERTY 


Such were the benefits secured by the emperor’s written mandates to the persons of those who had thus 
suffered for the faith, and his laws made ample provision for their property also. 


With regard to those holy martyrs of God who had laid down their lives in the confession of His name, he 
directed that their estates should be enjoyed by their nearest kindred; and, in default of any of these, that 
the right of inheritance should be vested in the churches. Farther, whatever property had been consigned 
to other parties from the treasury, whether in the way of sale or gift, together with that retained in the 
treasury itself, the generous mandate of the emperor directed should be restored to the original owners. 
Such benefits did his bounty, thus widely diffused, confer on the Church of God. 


CHAPTER XXII 
HOW HE WON THE FAVOR OF THE PEOPLE 


But his munificence bestowed still further and more numerous favors on the heathen peoples and the 
other nations of his empire. So that the inhabitants of our [Eastern] regions, who had heard of the 
privileges experienced in the opposite portion of the empire, and had blessed the fortunate recipients of 
them, and longed for the enjoyment of a similar lot for themselves, now with one consent proclaimed their 
own happiness, when they saw themselves in possession of all these blessings; and confessed that the 
appearance of such a monarch to the human race was indeed a marvelous event, and such as the world’s 
history had never yet recorded. Such were their sentiments. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THAT HE DECLARED GOD TO BE THE AUTHOR OF HIS PROSPERITY: AND CONCERNING HIS RESCRIPTS 


And now that, through the powerful aid of God his Saviour, all nations owned their subjection to the 
emperor’s authority, he openly proclaimed to all the name of Him to whose bounty he owed all his 
blessings, and declared that He, and not himself, was the author of his past victories. This declaration, 
written both in the Latin and Greek languages, he caused to be transmitted through every province of the 
empire. Now the excellence of his style of expression may be known from a perusal of his letters 
themselves which were two in number; one addressed to the churches of God; the other to the heathen 
population in the several cities of the empire. The latter of these I think it well to insert here as connected 
with my present subject, in order on the one hand that a copy of this document may be recorded as matter 
of history, and thus preserved to posterity, and on the other that it may serve to confirm the truth of my 
present narrative. It is taken from an authentic copy of the imperial statute in my own possession and the 
signature in the emperor’s own handwriting attaches as it were the impress of truth to the statement I 
have made. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


LAW OF CONSTANTINE RESPECTING PIETY TOWARDS GOD, AND THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
“Victor Constantinus, Maximus Augustus, to the inhabitants of the province of Palestine. 


“To all who entertain just and sound sentiments respecting the character of the Supreme Being, it has 
long been most clearly evident, and beyond the possibility of doubt, how vast a difference there has ever 
been between those who maintain a careful observance of the hallowed duties of the Christian religion, 
and those who treat this religion with hostility or contempt. But at this present time, we may see by still 
more manifest proofs, and still more decisive instances, both how unreasonable it were to question this 
truth, and how mighty is the power of the Supreme God: since it appears that they who faithfully observe 
His holy laws, and shrink from the transgression of His commandments, are rewarded with abundant 
blessings, and are endued with well-grounded hope as well as ample power for the accomplishment of 
their undertakings. On the other hand, they who have cherished impious sentiments have experienced 
results corresponding to their evil choice. For how is it to be expected that any blessing would be obtained 
by one who neither desired to acknowledge nor duly to worship that God who is the source of all blessing? 
Indeed, facts themselves are a confirmation of what I say. 


CHAPTER XXV 
AN ILLUSTRATION FROM ANCIENT TIMES 


“For certainly any one who will mentally retrace the course of events from the earliest period down to the 
present time, and will reflect on what has occurred in past ages, will find that all who have made justice 
and probity the basis of their conduct, have not only carried their undertakings to a successful issue, but 
have gathered, as it were, a store of sweet fruit as the produce of this pleasant root. Again, whoever 
observes the career of those who have been bold in the practice of oppression or injustice; who have 
either directed their senseless fury against God himself, or have conceived no kindly feelings towards 
their fellow-men, but have dared to afflict them with exile, disgrace, confiscation, massacre, or other 
miseries of the like kind, and all this without any sense of compunction, or wish to direct thoughts to a 
better course, will find that such men have received a recompense proportioned to their crimes. And these 
are results which might naturally and reasonably be expected to ensue. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
OF PERSECUTED AND PERSECUTORS 


“For whoever have addressed themselves with integrity of purpose to any course of action, keeping the 
fear of God continually before their thoughts, and preserving an unwavering faith in him, without allowing 
present fears or dangers to outweigh their hope of future blessings—such persons, though for a season 
they may have experienced painful trials, have borne their afflictions lightly, being supported by the belief 
of greater rewards in store for them; and their character has acquired a brighter luster in proportion to 
the severity of their past sufferings. With regard, on the other hand, to those who have either 
dishonorably slighted the principles of justice, or refused to acknowledge the Supreme God themselves, 
and yet have dared to subject others who have faithfully maintained his worship to the most cruel insults 
and punishments; who have failed equally to recognize their own wretchedness in oppressing others on 
such grounds, and the happiness and blessing of those who preserved their devotion to God even in the 
midst of such sufferings: with regard, I say, to such men, many a time have their armies been slaughtered, 
many a time have they been put to flight; and their warlike preparations have ended in total ruin and 
defeat. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
HOW THE PERSECUTION BECAME THE OCCASION OF CALAMITIES TO THE AGGRESSORS 


“From the causes I have described, grievous wars arose, and destructive devastations. Hence followed a 
scarcity of the common necessaries of life, and a crowd of consequent miseries: hence, too, the authors of 
these impieties have either met a disastrous death of extreme suffering, or have dragged out an 
ignominious existence, and confessed it to be worse than death itself, thus receiving as it were a measure 
of punishment proportioned to the heinousness of their crimes. For each experienced a degree of calamity 
according to the blind fury with which he had been led to combat, and as he thought, defeat the Divine 
will: so that they not only felt the pressure of the ills of this present life, but were tormented also by a 
most lively apprehension of punishment in the future world. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THAT GOD CHOSE CONSTANTINE TO BE THE MINISTER OF BLESSING 


“And now, with such a mass of impiety oppressing the human race, and the commonwealth in danger of 
being utterly destroyed, as if by the agency of some pestilential disease, and therefore needing powerful 
and effectual aid; what was the relief, and what the remedy which the Divinity devised for these evils? 
(And by Divinity is meant the one who is alone and truly God, the possessor of almighty and eternal 
power: and surely it cannot be deemed arrogance in one who has received benefits from God, to 
acknowledge them in the loftiest terms of praise.) I myself, then, was the instrument whose services He 
chose, and esteemed suited for the accomplishment of his will. Accordingly, beginning at the remote 
Britannic ocean, and the regions where, according to the law of nature, the sun sinks beneath the horizon, 
through the aid of divine power I banished and utterly removed every form of evil which prevailed, in the 
hope that the human race, enlightened through my instrumentality, might be recalled to a due observance 
of the holy laws of God, and at the same time our most blessed faith might prosper under the guidance of 
his almighty hand. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


CONSTANTINE’S EXPRESSIONS OF PIETY TOWARDS GOD; AND PRAISE OF THE CONFESSORS 


“T said, under the guidance of his hand; for I would desire never to be forgetful of the gratitude due to his 
grace. Believing, therefore, that this most excellent service had been confided to me as a special gift, I 
proceeded as far as the regions of the East, which, being under the pressure of severer calamities, 
seemed to demand still more effectual remedies at my hands. At the same time I am most certainly 
persuaded that I myself owe my life, my every breath, in short, my very inmost and secret thoughts, 
entirely to the favor of the Supreme God. Now I am well aware that they who are sincere in the pursuit of 


the heavenly hope, and have fixed this hope in heaven itself as the peculiar and predominant principle of 
their lives, have no need to depend on human favor, but rather have enjoyed higher honors in proportion 
as they have separated themselves from the inferior and evil things of this earthly existence. Nevertheless 
I deem it incumbent on me to remove at once and most completely from all such persons the hard 
necessities laid upon them for a season, and the unjust inflictions under which they have suffered, though 
free from any guilt or just liability. For it would be strange indeed, that the fortitude and constancy of soul 
displayed by such men should be fully apparent during the reign of those whose first object it was to 
persecute them on account of their devotion to God, and yet that the glory of their character should not be 
more bright and blessed, under the administration of a prince who is His servant. 


CHAPTER XXX 


A LAW GRANTING RELEASE FROM EXILE, FROM SERVICE IN THE COURTS, AND FROM THE CONFISCATION OF 
PROPERTY 


“Let all therefore who have exchanged their country for a foreign land, because they would not abandon 
that reverence and faith toward God to which they had devoted themselves with their whole hearts, and 
have in consequence at different times been subject to the cruel sentence of the courts; together with any 
who have been enrolled in the registers of the public courts though in time past exempt from such office; 
let these, I say, now render thanks to God the Liberator of all, in that they are restored to their hereditary 
property, and their wonted tranquility. Let those also who have been despoiled of their goods, and have 
hitherto passed a wretched existence, mourning under the loss of all that they possessed, once more be 
restored to their former homes, their families, and estates, and receive with joy the bountiful kindness of 
God. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
RELEASE LIKEWISE GRANTED TO EXILES IN THE ISLANDS 


“Furthermore, it is our command that all those who have been detained in the islands against their will 
should receive the benefit of this present provision; in order that they who till now have been surrounded 
by rugged mountains and the encircling barrier of the ocean, being now set free from that gloomy and 
desolate solitude, may fulfill their fondest wish by revisiting their dearest friends. Those, too, who have 
prolonged a miserable life in the midst of abject and wretched squalor, welcoming their restoration as an 
unlooked-for gain, and discarding henceforth all anxious thoughts, may pass their lives with us in freedom 
from all fear. For that any one could live in a state of fear under our government, when we boast and 
believe ourselves to be the servants of God, would surely be a thing most extraordinary even to hear of, 
and quite incredible; and our mission is to rectify the errors of the others. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
AND TO THOSE IGNOMINIOUSLY EMPLOYED IN THE MINES AND PUBLIC WORKS 


“Again, with regard to those who have been condemned either to the grievous labor of the mines, or to 
service in the public works, let them enjoy the sweets of leisure in place of these long-continued toils, and 
henceforth lead a far easier life, and more accordant with the wishes of their hearts, exchanging the 
incessant hardships of their tasks for quiet relaxation. And if any have forfeited the common privilege of 
liberty, or have unhappily suffered dishonor, let them hasten back every one to the country of his nativity, 
and resume with becoming joy their former positions in society, from which they have been as it were 
separated by long residence abroad. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 
CONCERNING THOSE CONFESSORS ENGAGED IN MILITARY SERVICE 


“Once more, with respect to those who had previously been preferred to any military distinction, of which 
they were afterwards deprived, for the cruel and unjust reason that they chose rather to acknowledge 
their allegiance to God than to retain the rank they held; we leave them perfect liberty of choice, either to 
occupy their former stations, should they be content again to engage in military service, or after an 
honorable discharge, to live in undisturbed tranquillity. For it is fair and consistent that men who have 
displayed such magnanimity and fortitude in meeting the perils to which they have been exposed, should 
be allowed the choice either of enjoying peaceful leisure, or resuming their former rank. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE LIBERATION OF FREE PERSONS CONDEMNED TO LABOR IN THE WOMEN’S APARTMENTS, OR TO SERVITUDE 


“Lastly, if any have wrongfully been deprived of the privileges of noble lineage, and subjected to a judicial 
sentence which has consigned them to the women’s apartments and to the linen making, there to undergo 


a cruel and miserable labor, or reduced them to servitude for the benefit of the public treasury, without 
any exemption on the ground of superior birth; let such persons, resuming the honors they had previously 
enjoyed, and their proper dignities, henceforward exult in the blessings of liberty, and lead a glad life. Let 
the free man, too, by some injustice and inhumanity, or even madness, made a slave, who has felt the 
sudden transition from liberty to bondage, and ofttimes bewailed his unwonted labors, return to his family 
once more a free man in virtue of this our ordinance, and seek those employments which befit a state of 
freedom; and let him dismiss from his remembrance those services which he found so oppressive, and 
which so ill became his condition. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


OF THE INHERITANCE OF THE PROPERTY OF MARTYRS AND CONFESSORS, ALSO OF THOSE WHO HAD SUFFERED 
BANISHMENT OR CONFISCATION OF PROPERTY 


“Nor must we omit to notice those estates of which individuals have been deprived on various pretenses. 
For if any of those who have engaged with dauntless and resolute determination in the noble and divine 
conflict of martyrdom have also been stripped of their fortunes; or if the same has been the lot of the 
confessors, who have won for themselves the hope of eternal treasures; or if the loss of property has 
befallen those who were driven from their native land because they would not yield to the persecutors, 
and betray their faith; lastly, if any who have escaped the sentence of death have yet been despoiled of 
their worldly goods; we ordain that the inheritances of all such persons be transferred to their nearest 
kindred. And whereas the laws expressly assign this right to those most nearly related, it will be easy to 
ascertain to whom these inheritances severally belong. And it is evidently reasonable that the succession 
in these cases should belong to those who would have stood in the place of nearest affinity, had the 
deceased experienced a natural death. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE CHURCH IS DECLARED HEIR OF THOSE WHO LEAVE NO KINDRED; AND THE FREE GIFTS OF SUCH PERSONS 
CONFIRMED 


“But should there be no surviving relation to succeed in due course to the property of those above- 
mentioned, I mean the martyrs, or confessors, or those who for some such cause have been banished from 
their native land; in such cases we ordain that the church locally nearest in each instance shall succeed to 
the inheritance. And surely it will be no wrong to the departed that that church should be their heir, for 
whose sake they have endured every extremity of suffering. We think it necessary to add this also, that in 
case any of the above-mentioned persons have donated any part of their property in the way of free gift, 
possession of such property shall be assured, as is reasonable, to those who have thus received it. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


LANDS, GARDENS, OR HOUSES, BUT NOT ACTUAL PRODUCE FROM THEM, ARE TO BE GIVEN BACK 


“And that there may be no obscurity in this our ordinance, but every one may readily apprehend its 
requirements, let all men hereby know that if they are now maintaining themselves in possession of a 
piece of land, or a house, or garden, or anything else which had appertained to the before-mentioned 
persons, it will be good and advantageous for them to acknowledge the fact, and make restitution with the 
least possible delay. On the other hand, although it should appear that some individuals have reaped 
abundant profits from this unjust possession, we do not consider that justice demands the restitution of 
such profits. They must, however, declare explicitly what amount of benefit they have thus derived, and 
from what sources, and entreat our pardon for this offense; in order that their past covetousness may in 
some measure be atoned for, and that the Supreme God may accept this compensation as a token of 
contrition, and be pleased graciously to pardon the sin. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


IN WHAT MANNER REQUESTS SHOULD BE MADE FOR THESE 


“But it is possible that those who have become masters of such property (if it be right or possible to allow 
them such a title) will assure us by way of apology for their conduct, that it was not in their power to 
abstain from this appropriation at a time when a spectacle of misery in all its forms everywhere met the 
view; when men were cruelly driven from their homes, slaughtered without mercy, thrust forth without 
remorse: when the confiscation of the property of innocent persons was a common thing, and when 
persecutions and property seizures were unceasing. If any defend their conduct by such reasons as these, 
and still persist in their avaricious temper, they shall be made sensible that such a course will bring 
punishment on themselves, and all the more because this correction of evil is the very characteristic of 
our service to the Supreme God. So that it will henceforth be dangerous to retain what dire necessity may 
in time past have compelled men to take; especially because it is in any case incumbent on us to 
discourage covetous desires, both by persuasion, and by warning examples. 


in which he bears his testimony that that Germanic drought was removed by the rains obtained through 
the prayers of the Christians who chanced to be fighting under him. And as he did not by public law 
remove from Christians their legal disabilities, yet in another way he put them openly aside, even adding a 
sentence of condemnation, and that of greater severity, against their accusers. What sort of laws are these 
which the impious alone execute against us—and the unjust, the vile, the bloody, the senseless, the 
insane? which Trajan to some extent made naught by forbidding Christians to be sought after; which 
neither a Hadrian, though fond of searching into all things strange and new, nor a Vespasian, though the 
subjugator of the Jews, nor a Pius, nor a Verus, ever enforced? It should surely be judged more natural for 
bad men to be eradicated by good princes as being their natural enemies, than by those of a spirit kindred 
with their own. 


CHAPTER VI 


I would now have these most religious protectors and vindicators of the laws and institutions of their 
fathers, tell me, in regard to their own fidelity and the honour, and submission they themselves show to 
ancestral institutions, if they have departed from nothing—if they have in nothing gone out of the old 
paths—if they have not put aside whatsoever is most useful and necessary as rules of a virtuous life. What 
has become of the laws repressing expensive and ostentatious ways of living? which forbade more than a 
hundred asses to be expended on a supper, and more than one fowl to be set on the table at a time, and 
that not a fatted one; which expelled a patrician from the senate on the serious ground, as it was counted, 
of aspiring to be too great, because he had acquired ten pounds of silver; which put down the theatres as 
quickly as they arose to debauch the manners of the people; which did not permit the insignia of official 
dignities or of noble birth to be rashly or with impunity usurped? For I see the Centenarian suppers must 
now bear the name, not from the hundred asses, but from the hundred sestertia expended on them; and 
that mines of silver are made into dishes (it were little if this applied only to senators, and not to freedmen 
or even mere whip-spoilers ). I see, too, that neither is a single theatre enough, nor are theatres 
unsheltered: no doubt it was that immodest pleasure might not be torpid in the wintertime, the 
Lacedaemonians invented their woollen cloaks for the plays. I see now no difference between the dress of 
matrons and prostitutes. In regard to women, indeed, those laws of your fathers, which used to be such an 
encouragement to modesty and sobriety, have also fallen into desuetude, when a woman had yet known no 
gold upon her save on the finger, which, with the bridal ring, her husband had sacredly pledged to 
himself; when the abstinence of women from wine was carried so far, that a matron, for opening the 
compartments of a wine cellar, was starved to death by her friends,—while in the times of Romulus, for 
merely tasting wine, Mecenius killed his wife, and suffered nothing for the deed. With reference to this 
also, it was the custom of women to kiss their relatives, that they might be detected by their breath. 
Where is that happiness of married life, ever so desirable, which distinguished our earlier manners, and 
as the result of which for about 600 years there was not among us a single divorce? Now, women have 
every member of the body heavy laden with gold; wine-bibbing is so common among them, that the kiss is 
never offered with their will; and as for divorce, they long for it as though it were the natural consequence 
of marriage. The laws, too, your fathers in their wisdom had enacted concerning the very gods 
themselves, you their most loyal children have rescinded. The consuls, by the authority of the senate, 
banished Father Bacchus and his mysteries not merely from the city, but from the whole of Italy. The 
consuls Piso and Gabinius, no Christians surely, forbade Serapis, and Isis, and Arpocrates, with their 
dogheaded friend, admission into the Capitol—in the act casting them out from the assembly of the gods— 
overthrow their altars, and expelled them from the country, being anxious to prevent the vices of their 
base and lascivious religion from spreading. These, you have restored, and conferred highest honours on 
them. What has come to your religion—of the veneration due by you to your ancestors? In your dress, in 
your food, in your style of life, in your opinions, and last of all in your very speech, you have renounced 
your progenitors. You are always praising antiquity, and yet every day you have novelties in your way of 
living. From your having failed to maintain what you should, you make it clear, that, while you abandon 
the good ways of your fathers, you retain and guard the things you ought not. Yet the very tradition of 
your fathers, which you still seem so faithfully to defend, and in which you find your principal matter of 
accusation against the Christians—I mean zeal in the worship of the gods, the point in which antiquity has 
mainly erred—although you have rebuilt the altars of Serapis, now a Roman deity, and to Bacchus, now 
become a god of Italy, you offer up your orgies,—I shall in its proper place show that you despise, neglect, 
and overthrow, casting entirely aside the authority of the men of old. I go on meantime to reply to that 
infamous charge of secret crimes, clearing my way to things of open day. 


CHAPTER VII 


Monsters of wickedness, we are accused of observing a holy rite in which we kill a little child and then eat 
it; in which, after the feast, we practise incest, the dogs—our pimps, forsooth, overturning the lights and 
getting us the shamelessness of darkness for our impious lusts. This is what is constantly laid to our 
charge, and yet you take no pains to elicit the truth of what we have been so long accused. Either bring, 
then, the matter to the light of day if you believe it, or give it no credit as having never inquired into it. On 
the ground of your double dealing, we are entitled to lay it down to you that there is no reality in the thing 
which you dare not expiscate. You impose on the executioner, in the case of Christians, a duty the very 
opposite of expiscation: he is not to make them confess what they do, but to make them deny what they 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


THE TREASURY MUST RESTORE LANDS, GARDENS, AND HOUSES TO THE CHURCHES 


“Nor shall the treasury itself, should it have any of the things we have spoken of, be permitted to keep 
them; but, without venturing as it were to raise its voice against the holy churches, it shall justly 
relinquish in their favor what it has for a time unjustly retained. We ordain, therefore, that all things 
whatsoever which shall appear righteously to belong to the churches, whether the property consist of 
houses or fields and gardens, or whatever the nature of it may be, shall be restored in their full value and 
integrity, and with undiminished right of possession. 


CHAPTER XL 


THE TOMBS OF MARTYRS AND THE CEMETERIES TO BE TRANSFERRED TO THE POSSESSION OF THE CHURCHES 


“Again, with respect to those places which are honored in being the depositories of the remains of 
martyrs, and continue to be memorials of their glorious departure; how can we doubt that they rightly 
belong to the churches, or refrain from issuing our injunction to that effect? For surely there can be no 
better liberality, no labor more pleasing or profitable, than to be thus employed under the guidance of the 
Divine Spirit, in order that those things which have been appropriated on false pretenses by unjust and 
wicked men, may be restored, as justice demands, and once more secured to the holy churches. 


CHAPTER XLI 


THOSE WHO HAVE PURCHASED PROPERTY BELONGING TO THE CHURCH, OR RECEIVED IT AS A GIFT, ARE TO 
RESTORE IT 


“And since it would be wrong in a provision intended to include all cases, to pass over those who have 
either procured any such property by right of purchase from the treasury, or have retained it when 
conveyed to them in the form of a gift; let all who have thus rashly indulged their insatiable thirst of gain 
be assured that, although by daring to make such purchases they have done all in their power to alienate 
our clemency from themselves, they shall nevertheless not fail of obtaining it, so far as is possible and 
consistent with propriety in each case. So much then is determined. 


CHAPTER XLII 
AN EARNEST EXHORTATION TO WORSHIP GOD 


“And now, since it appears by the clearest and most convincing evidence, that the miseries which erewhile 
oppressed the entire human race are now banished from every part of the world, through the power of 
Almighty God, and at the same time the counsel and aid which he is pleased on many occasions to 
administer through our agency; it remains for all, both individually and unitedly, to observe and seriously 
consider how great this power and how efficacious this grace are, which have annihilated and utterly 
destroyed this generation, as I may call them, of most wicked and evil men; have restored joy to the good, 
and diffused it over all countries; and now guarantee the fullest authority both to honor the Divine law as 
it should be honored, with all reverence, and pay due observance to those who have dedicated themselves 
to the service of that law. These rising as from some dark abyss and, with an enlightened knowledge of the 
present course of events, will henceforward render to its precepts that becoming reverence and honor 
which are consistent with their pious character. 


Let this ordinance be published in our Eastern provinces.” 


CHAPTER XLIII 
HOW THE ENACTMENTS OF CONSTANTINE WERE CARRIED INTO EFFECT 


Such were the injunctions contained in the first letter which the emperor addressed to us. And the 
provisions of this enactment were speedily carried into effect, everything being conducted in a manner 
quite different from the atrocities which had but lately been daringly perpetrated during the cruel 
ascendancy of the tyrants. Those persons also who were legally entitled to it, received the benefit of the 
emperor’s liberality. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


THAT HE PROMOTED CHRISTIANS TO OFFICES OF GOVERNMENT, AND FORBADE GENTILES IN SUCH STATIONS 
TO OFFER SACRIFICE 


After this the emperor continued to address himself to matters of high importance, and first he sent 
governors to the several provinces, mostly such as were devoted to the saving faith; and if any appeared 


inclined to adhere to Gentile worship, he forbade them to offer sacrifice. This law applied also to those 
who surpassed the provincial governors in rank and dignity, and even to those who occupied the highest 
station, and held the authority of the Praetorian Praefecture. If they were Christians, they were free to act 
consistently with their profession; if otherwise, the law required them to abstain from idolatrous 
sacrifices. 


CHAPTER XLV 


STATUTES WHICH FORBADE SACRIFICE, AND ENJOINED THE BUILDING OF CHURCHES 


Soon after this, two laws were promulgated about the same time; one of which was intended to restrain 
the idolatrous abominations which in time past had been practiced in every city and country; and it 
provided that no one should erect images, or practice divination and other false and foolish arts, or offer 
sacrifice in any way. The other statute commanded the heightening of the oratories, and the enlargement 
in length and breadth of the churches of God; as though it were expected that, now the madness of 
polytheism was wholly removed, pretty nearly all mankind would henceforth attach themselves to the 
service of God. His own personal piety induced the emperor to devise and write these instructions to the 
governors of the several provinces: and the law farther admonished them not to spare the expenditure of 
money, but to draw supplies from the imperial treasury itself. Similar instructions were written also to the 
bishops of the several churches; and the emperor was pleased to transmit the same to myself, being the 
first letter which he personally addressed to me. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


CONSTANTINE’S LETTER TO EUSEBIUS AND OTHER BISHOPS, RESPECTING THE BUILDING OF CHURCHES, WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS TO REPAIR THE OLD, AND ERECT NEW ONES ON A LARGER SCALE, WITH THE AID OF THE 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNORS 


“Victor Constantinus, Maximus Augustus, to Eusebius. 


“Forasmuch as the unholy and willful rule of tyranny has persecuted the servants of our Saviour until this 
present time, I believe and have fully satisfied myself, best beloved brother, that the buildings belonging 
to all the churches have either become ruinous through actual neglect, or have received inadequate 
attention from the dread of the violent spirit of the times. 


“But now, that liberty is restored, and that serpent driven from the administration of public affairs by the 
providence of the Supreme God, and our instrumentality, we trust that all can see the efficacy of the 
Divine power, and that they who through fear of persecution or through unbelief have fallen into any 
errors, will now acknowledge the true God, and adopt in future that course of life which is according to 
truth and rectitude. With respect, therefore, to the churches over which you yourself preside, as well as 
the bishops, presbyters, and deacons of other churches with whom you are acquainted, do you admonish 
all to be zealous in their attention to the buildings of the churches, and either to repair or enlarge those 
which at present exist, or, in cases of necessity, to erect new ones. 


“We also empower you, and the others through you, to demand what is needful for the work, both from 
the provincial governors and from the Praetorian Praefect. For they have received instructions to be most 
diligent in obedience to your Holiness’s orders. God preserve you, beloved brother.” A copy of this charge 
was transmitted throughout all the provinces to the bishops of the several churches: the provincial 
governors received directions accordingly, and the imperial statute was speedily carried into effect. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


THAT HE WROTE A LETTER IN CONDEMNATION OF IDOLATRY 


Moreover, the emperor, who continually made progress in piety towards God, dispatched an admonitory 
letter to the inhabitants of every province, respecting the error of idolatry into which his predecessors in 
power had fallen, in which he eloquently exhorts his subjects to acknowledge the Supreme God, and 
openly to profess their allegiance to his Christ as their Saviour. This letter also, which is in his own 
handwriting, I have judged it necessary to translate from the Latin for the present work, in order that we 
may hear, as it were, the voice the emperor himself uttering these sentiments in the audience of all 
mankind. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


CONSTANTINE’S EDICT TO THE PEOPLE OF THE PROVINCES CONCERNING THE ERROR OF POLYTHEISM, 
COMMENCING WITH SOME GENERAL REMARKS ON VIRTUE AND VICE 


“Victor Constantinus, Maximus Augustus, to the people of the Eastern provinces. 


“Whatever is comprehended under the sovereign laws of nature, seems to convey to all men an adequate 


idea of the forethought and intelligence of the divine order. Nor can any, whose minds are directed in the 
true path of knowledge to the attainment of that end, entertain a doubt that the just perceptions of sound 
reason, as well as those of the natural vision itself, through the sole influence of genuine virtue, lead to 
the knowledge of God. Accordingly no wise man will ever be surprised when he sees the mass of mankind 
influenced by opposite sentiments. For the beauty of virtue would be useless and unperceived, did not vice 
display in contrast with it the course of perversity and folly. Hence it is that the one is crowned with 
reward, while the most high God is himself the administrator of judgment to the other. 


“And now I will endeavor to lay before you all as explicitly as possible, the nature of my own hopes of 
future happiness. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


CONCERNING CONSTANTINE’S PIOUS FATHER, AND THE PERSECUTORS DIOCLETIAN AND MAXIMIAN 


“The former emperors I have been accustomed to regard as those with whom I could have no sympathy, 
on account of the savage cruelty of their character. Indeed, my father was the only one who uniformly 
practiced the duties of humanity, and with admirable piety called for the blessing of God the Father on all 
his actions, but the rest, unsound in mind, were more zealous of cruel than gentle measures; and this 
disposition they indulged without restraint, and thus persecuted the true doctrine during the whole period 
of their reign. Nay, so violent did their malicious fury become, that in the midst of a profound peace, as 
regards both the religious and ordinary interests of men, they kindled, as it were, the flames of a civil war. 


CHAPTER L 


THAT THE PERSECUTION ORIGINATED ON ACCOUNT OF THE ORACLE OF APOLLO, WHO, IT WAS SAID, COULD 
NOT GIVE ORACLES BECAUSE OF “THE RIGHTEOUS MEN.” 


“About that time it is said that Apollo spoke from a deep and gloomy cavern, and through the medium of 
no human voice, and declared that the righteous men on earth were a bar to his speaking the truth, and 
accordingly that the oracles from the tripod were fallacious. Hence it was that he suffered his tresses to 
droop in token of grief, and mourned the evils which the loss of the oracular spirit would entail on 
mankind. But let us mark the consequences of this. 


CHAPTER LI 


THAT CONSTANTINE, WHEN A YOUTH, HEARD FROM HIM WHO WROTE THE PERSECUTION EDICT THAT “THE 
RIGHTEOUS MEN” WERE THE CHRISTIANS 


“T call now on thee, most high God, to witness that, when young, I heard him who at that time was chief 
among the Roman emperors, unhappy, truly unhappy as he was, and laboring under mental delusion, 
make earnest enquiry of his attendants as to who these righteous ones on earth were, and that one of the 
Pagan priests then present replied that they were doubtless the Christians. This answer he eagerly 
received, like some honeyed draught, and unsheathed the sword which was ordained for the punishment 
of crime, against those whose holiness was beyond reproach. Immediately, therefore, he issued those 
sanguinary edicts, traced, if I may so express myself, with a sword’s point dipped in blood; at the same 
time commanding his judges to tax their ingenuity for the invention of new and more terrible 
punishments. 


CHAPTER LII 
THE MANIFOLD FORMS OF TORTURE AND PUNISHMENT PRACTICED AGAINST THE CHRISTIANS 


“Then, indeed, one might see with what arrogance those venerable worshipers of God were daily exposed, 
with continued and relentless cruelty, to outrages of the most grievous kind, and how that modesty of 
character which no enemy had ever treated with disrespect, became the mere sport of their infuriated 
fellow-citizens. Is there any punishment by fire, are there any tortures or forms of torment, which were 
not applied to all, without distinction of age or sex? Then, it may be truly said, the earth shed tears, the 
all-encircling compass of heaven mourned because of the pollution of blood; and the very light of day itself 
was darkened in grief at the spectacle. 


CHAPTER LIII 
THAT THE BARBARIANS KINDLY RECEIVED THE CHRISTIANS 


“But what is the consequence of this? Why, the barbarians themselves may boast now of the contrast their 
conduct presents to these creel deeds; for they received and kept in gentlest captivity those who then fled 
from amongst us, and secured to them not merely safety from danger, but also the free exercise of their 
holy religion. And now the Roman people bear that lasting stain which the Christians, at that time driven 


from the Roman world, and taking refuge with the barbarians, have branded on them. 


CHAPTER LIV 


WHAT VENGEANCE OVERTOOK THOSE WHO ON ACCOUNT OF THE ORACLE RAISED THE PERSECUTION 


“But why need I longer dwell on these lamentable events, and the general sorrow which in consequence 
pervaded the world? The perpetrators of this dreadful guilt are now no more: they have experienced a 
miserable end, and are consigned to unceasing punishment in the depths of the lower world. They 
encountered each other in civil strife, and have left neither name nor race behind. And surely this 
calamity would never have befallen them, had not that impious deliverance of the Pythian oracle exercised 
a delusive power over them. 


CHAPTER LV 


CONSTANTINE GIVES GLORY TO GOD, MAKES GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE SIGN OF THE CROSS, AND 
PRAYS FOR THE CHURCHES AND PEOPLE 


And now I beseech thee, most mighty God, to be merciful and gracious to thine Eastern nations, to thy 
people in these provinces, worn as they are by protracted miseries; and grant them healing through thy 
servant. Not without cause, O holy God, do I prefer this prayer to thee, the Lord of all. Under thy guidance 
have I devised and accomplished measures fraught with blessings: preceded by thy sacred sign I have led 
thy armies to victory: and still, on each occasion of public danger, I follow the same symbol of thy 
perfections while advancing to meet the foe. Therefore have I dedicated to thy service a soul duly 
attempered by love and fear. For thy name I truly love, while I regard with reverence that power of which 
thou hast given abundant proofs, to the confirmation and increase of my faith. I hasten, then, to devote all 
my powers to the restoration of thy most holy dwelling-place, which those profane and impious men have 
defiled by the contamination of violence. 


CHAPTER LVI 


HE PRAYS THAT ALL MAY BE CHRISTIANS, BUT COMPELS NONE 


“My own desire is, for the common good of the world and the advantage of all mankind, that thy people 
should enjoy a life of peace and undisturbed concord. Let those, therefore, who still delight in error, be 
made welcome to the same degree of peace and tranquillity which they have who believe. For it may be 
that this restoration of equal privileges to all will prevail to lead them into the straight path. Let no one 
molest another, but let every one do as his soul desires. Only let men of sound judgment be assured of 
this, that those only can live a life of holiness and purity, whom thou callest to a reliance on thy holy laws. 
With regard to those who will hold themselves aloof from us, let them have, if they please, their temples of 
lies: we have the glorious edifice of thy truth, which thou hast given us as our native home. We pray, 
however, that they too may receive the same blessing, and thus experience that heartfelt joy which unity 
of sentiment inspires. 


CHAPTER LVII 


HE GIVES GLORY TO GOD, WHO HAS GIVEN LIGHT BY HIS SON TO THOSE WHO WERE IN ERROR 


“And truly our worship is no new or recent thing, but one which thou hast ordained for thine own due 
honor, from the time when, as we believe, this system of the universe was first established. And, although 
mankind have deeply fallen, and have been seduced by manifold errors, yet hast thou revealed a pure 
light in the person of thy Son, that the power of evil should not utterly prevail, and hast thus given 
testimony to all men concerning thyself. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


HE GLORIFIES HIM AGAIN FOR HIS GOVERNMENT OF THE UNIVERSE 


The truth of this is assured to us by thy works. It is thy power which removes our guilt, and makes us 
faithful. The sun and the moon have their settled course. The stars move in no uncertain orbits round this 
terrestrial globe. The revolution of the seasons recurs according to unerring laws. The solid fabric of the 
earth was established by thy word: the winds receive their impulse at appointed times; and the course of 
the waters continues with ceaseless flow, the ocean is circumscribed by an immovable barrier, and 
whatever is comprehended within the compass of earth and sea, is all contrived for wondrous and 
important ends. 


“Were it not so, were not all regulated by the determination of thy will, so great a diversity, so manifold a 
division of power, would unquestionably have brought ruin on the whole race and its affairs. For those 
agencies which have maintained a mutual strife would thus have carried to a more deadly length that 


hostility against the human race which they even now exercise, though unseen by mortal eyes. 


CHAPTER LIX 


HE GIVES GLORY TO GOD, AS THE CONSTANT TEACHER OF GOOD 


“Abundant thanks, most mighty God, and Lord of all, be rendered to thee, that, by so much as our nature 
becomes known from the diversified pursuits of man, by so much the more are the precepts of thy divine 
doctrine confirmed to those whose thoughts are directed aright, and who are sincerely devoted to true 
virtue. As for those who will not allow themselves to be cured of their error, let them not attribute this to 
any but themselves. For that remedy which is of sovereign and healing virtue is openly placed within the 
reach of all. Only let not any one inflict an injury on that religion which experience itself testifies to be 
pure and undefiled. Henceforward, therefore, let us all enjoy in common the privilege placed within our 
reach, I mean the blessing of peace, endeavoring to keep our conscience pure from all that is contrary. 


CHAPTER LX 


AN ADMONITION AT THE CLOSE OF THE EDICT, THAT NO ONE SHOULD TROUBLE HIS NEIGHBOR 


“Once more, let none use that to the detriment of another which he may himself have received on 
conviction of its truth; but let every one, if it be possible, apply what he has understood and known to the 
benefit of his neighbor; if otherwise, let him relinquish the attempt. For it is one thing voluntarily to 
undertake the conflict for immortality, another to compel others to do so from the fear of punishment. 


“These are our words; and we have enlarged on these topics more than our ordinary clemency would have 
dictated, because we were unwilling to dissemble or be false to the true faith; and the more so, since we 
understand there are some who say that the rites of the heathen temples, and the power of darkness, have 
been entirely removed. We should indeed have earnestly recommended such removal to all men, were it 
not that the rebellious spirit of those wicked errors still continues obstinately fixed in the minds of some, 
so as to discourage the hope of any general restoration of mankind to the ways of truth.” 


CHAPTER LXI 


HOW CONTROVERSIES ORIGINATED AT ALEXANDRIA THROUGH MATTERS RELATING TO ARIUS 


In this manner the emperor, like a powerful herald of God, addressed himself by his own letter to all the 
provinces, at the same time warning his subjects against superstitious error, and encouraging them in the 
pursuit of true godliness. But in the midst of his joyful anticipations of the success of this measure, he 
received tidings of a most serious disturbance which had invaded the peace of the Church. This 
intelligence he heard with deep concern, and at once endeavored to devise a remedy for the evil. The 
origin of this disturbance may be thus described. The people of God were in a truly flourishing state, and 
abounding in the practice of good works. No terror from without assailed them, but a bright and most 
profound peace, through the favor of God, encompassed his Church on every side. Meantime, however, 
the spirit of envy was watching to destroy our blessings, which at first crept in unperceived, but soon 
revelled in the midst of the assemblies of the saints. At length it reached the bishops themselves, and 
arrayed them in angry hostility against each other, on pretense of a jealous regard for the doctrines of 
Divine truth. Hence it was that a mighty fire was kindled as it were from a little spark, and which, 
originating in the first instance in the Alexandrian church, overspread the whole of Egypt and Libya, and 
the further Thebaid. Eventually it extended its ravages to the other provinces and cities of the empire; so 
that not only the prelates of the churches might be seen encountering each other in the strife of words, 
but the people themselves were completely divided, some adhering to one faction and others to another. 
Nay, so notorious did the scandal of these proceedings become, that the sacred matters of inspired 
teaching were exposed to the most shameful ridicule in the very theaters of the unbelievers. 


CHAPTER LxXII 


CONCERNING THE SAME ARIUS, AND THE MELITIANS 


Some thus at Alexandria maintained an obstinate conflict on the highest questions. Others throughout 
Egypt and the Upper Thebaid, were at variance on account of an earlier controversy: so that the churches 
were everywhere distracted by divisions. The body therefore being thus diseased, the whole of Libya 
caught the contagion; and the rest of the remoter provinces became affected with the same disorder. For 
the disputants at Alexandria sent emissaries to the bishops of the several provinces, who accordingly 
ranged themselves as partisans on either side, and shared in the same spirit of discord. 


CHAPTER LXIII 


HOW CONSTANTINE SENT A MESSENGER AND A LETTER CONCERNING PEACE 


As soon as the emperor was informed of these facts, which he heard with much sorrow of heart, 
considering them in the light of a calamity personally affecting himself, he forthwith selected from the 
Christians in his train one whom he well knew to be approved for the sobriety and genuineness of his 
faith, and who had before this time distinguished himself by the boldness of his religious profession, and 
sent him to negotiate peace between the dissentient parties at Alexandria. He also made him the bearer of 
a most needful and appropriate letter to the original movers of the strife: and this letter, as exhibiting a 
specimen of his watchful care over God’s people, it may be well to introduce into this our narrative of his 
life. Its purport was as follows. 


CHAPTER LXIV 
CONSTANTINE’S LETTER TO ALEXANDER THE BISHOP, AND ARIUS THE PRESBYTER 


“Victor Constantinus, Maximus Augustus, to Alexander and Arius. 


“T call that God to witness, as well I may, who is the helper of my endeavors, and the Preserver of all men, 
that I had a twofold reason for undertaking that duty which I have now performed. 


CHAPTER LXV 


HIS CONTINUAL ANXIETY FOR PEACE 


“My design then was, first, to bring the diverse judgments formed by all nations respecting the Deity to a 
condition, as it were, of settled uniformity; and, secondly, to restore to health the system of the world, 
then suffering under the malignant power of a grievous distemper. Keeping these objects in view, I sought 
to accomplish the one by the secret eye of thought, while the other I tried to rectify by the power of 
military authority. For I was aware that, if I should succeed in establishing, according to my hopes, a 
common harmony of sentiment among all the servants of God, the general course of affairs would also 
experience a change correspondent to the pious desires of them all. 


CHAPTER LXVI 


THAT HE ALSO ADJUSTED THE CONTROVERSIES WHICH HAD ARISEN IN AFRICA 


“Finding, then, that the whole of Africa was pervaded by an intolerable spirit of mad folly, through the 
influence of those who with heedless frivolity had presumed to rend the religion of the people into diverse 
sects; I was anxious to check this disorder, and could discover no other remedy equal to the occasion, 
except in sending some of yourselves to aid in restoring mutual harmony among the disputants, after I 
had removed that common enemy of mankind who had interposed his lawless sentence for the prohibition 
of your holy synods. 


CHAPTER LXVII 
THAT RELIGION BEGAN IN THE EAST 


“For since the power of Divine light, and the law of sacred worship, which, proceeding in the first 
instance, through the favor of God, from the bosom, as it were, of the East, have illumined the world, by 
their sacred radiance, I naturally believed that you would be the first to promote the salvation of other 
nations, and resolved with all energy of thought and diligence of enquiry to seek your aid. As soon, 
therefore, as I had secured my decisive victory and unquestionable triumph over my enemies, my first 
enquiry was concerning that object which I felt to be of paramount interest and importance. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 


BEING GRIEVED BY THE DISSENSION, HE COUNSELS PEACE 


“But, O glorious Providence of God! how deep a wound did not my ears only, but my very heart receive in 
the report that divisions existed among yourselves more grievous still than those which continued in that 
country! so that you, through whose aid I had hoped to procure a remedy for the errors of others, are ina 
state which needs healing even more than theirs. And yet, having made a careful enquiry into the origin 
and foundation of these differences, I find the cause to be of a truly insignificant character, and quite 
unworthy of such fierce contention. Feeling myself, therefore, compelled to address you in this letter, and 
to appeal at the same time to your unanimity and sagacity, I call on Divine Providence to assist me in the 
task, while I interrupt your dissension in the character of a minister of peace. And with reason: for if I 
might expect, with the help of a higher Power, to be able without difficulty, by a judicious appeal to the 
pious feelings of those who heard me, to recall them to a better spirit, even though the occasion of the 
disagreement were a greater one, how can I refrain from promising myself a far easier and more speedy 
adjustment of this difference, when the cause which hinders general harmony of sentiment is intrinsically 
trifling and of little moment? 


CHAPTER LXIX 


ORIGIN OF THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN ALEXANDER AND ARIUS, AND THAT THESE QUESTIONS OUGHT NOT TO 
HAVE BEEN DISCUSSED 


I understand, then, that the origin of the present controversy is this. When you, Alexander, demanded of 
the presbyters what opinion they severally maintained respecting a certain passage in the Divine law, or 
rather, I should say, that you asked them something connected with an unprofitable question, then you, 
Arius, inconsiderately insisted on what ought never to have been conceived at all, or if conceived, should 
have been buried in profound silence. Hence it was that a dissension arose between you, fellowship was 
withdrawn, and the holy people, rent into diverse parties, no longer preserved the unity of the one body. 
Now, therefore, do ye both exhibit an equal degree of forbearance, and receive the advice which your 
fellow-servant righteously gives. What then is this advice? It was wrong in the first instance to propose 
such questions as these, or to reply to them when propounded. For those points of discussion which are 
enjoined by the authority of no law, but rather suggested by the contentious spirit which is fostered by 
misused leisure, even though they may be intended merely as an intellectual exercise, ought certainly to 
be confined to the region of our own thoughts, and not hastily produced in the popular assemblies, nor 
unadvisedly intrusted to the general ear. For how very few are there able either accurately to 
comprehend, or adequately to explain subjects so sublime and abstruse in their nature? Or, granting that 
one were fully competent for this, how many people will he convince? Or, who, again, in dealing with 
questions of such subtle nicety as these, can secure himself against a dangerous declension from the 
truth? It is incumbent therefore on us in these cases to be sparing of our words, lest, in case we ourselves 
are unable, through the feebleness of our natural faculties, to give a clear explanation of the subject 
before us, or, on the other hand, in case the slowness of our hearers’ understandings disables them from 
arriving at an accurate apprehension of what we say, from one or other of these causes the people be 
reduced to the alternative either of blasphemy or schism. 


CHAPTER LXx 
AN EXHORTATION TO UNANIMITY 


“Let therefore both the unguarded question and the inconsiderate answer receive your mutual 
forgiveness. For the cause of your difference has not been any of the leading doctrines or precepts of the 
Divine law, nor has any new heresy respecting the worship of God arisen among you. You are in truth of 
one and the same judgment: you may therefore well join in communion and fellowship. 


CHAPTER LXXxI 
THERE SHOULD BE NO CONTENTION IN MATTERS WHICH ARE IN THEMSELVES OF LITTLE MOMENT 


“For as long as you continue to contend about these small and very insignificant questions, it is not fitting 
that so large a portion of God’s people should be under the direction of your judgment, since you are thus 
divided between yourselves. I believe it indeed to be not merely unbecoming, but positively evil, that such 
should be the case. But I will refresh your minds by a little illustration, as follows. You know that 
philosophers, though they all adhere to one system, are yet frequently at issue on certain points, and 
differ, perhaps, in their degree of knowledge: yet they are recalled to harmony of sentiment by the uniting 
power of their common doctrines. If this be true, is it not far more reasonable that you, who are the 
ministers of the Supreme God, should be of one mind respecting the profession of the same religion? But 
let us still more thoughtfully and with closer attention examine what I have said, and see whether it be 
right that, on the ground of some trifling and foolish verbal difference between ourselves, brethren should 
assume towards each other the attitude of enemies, and the august meeting of the Synod be rent by 
profane disunion, because of you who wrangle together on points so trivial and altogether unessential? 
This is vulgar, and rather characteristic of childish ignorance, than consistent with the wisdom of priests 
and men of sense. Let us withdraw ourselves with a good will from these temptations of the devil. Our 
great God and common Saviour of all has granted the same light to us all. Permit me, who am his servant, 
to bring my task to a successful issue, under the direction of his Providence, that I may be enabled, 
through my exhortations, and diligence, and earnest admonition, to recall his people to communion and 
fellowship. For since you have, as I said, but one faith, and one sentiment respecting our religion, and 
since the Divine commandment in all its parts enjoins on us all the duty of maintaining a spirit of concord, 
let not the circumstance which has led to a slight difference between you, since it does not affect the 
validity of the whole, cause any division or schism among you. And this I say without in any way desiring 
to force you to entire unity of judgment in regard to this truly idle question, whatever its real nature may 
be. For the dignity of your synod may be preserved, and the communion of your whole body maintained 
unbroken, however wide a difference may exist among you as to unimportant matters. For we are not all 
of us like-minded on every subject, nor is there such a thing as one disposition and judgment common to 
all alike. As far, then, as regards the Divine Providence, let there be one faith, and one understanding 
among you, one united judgment in reference to God. But as to your subtle disputations on questions of 
little or no significance, though you may be unable to harmonize in sentiment, such differences should be 
consigned to the secret custody of your own minds and thoughts. And now, let the preciousness of 


common affection, let faith in the truth, let the honor due to God and to the observance of his law 
continue immovably among you. Resume, then, your mutual feelings of friendship, love, and regard: 
restore to the people their wonted embracings; and do ye yourselves, having purified your souls, as it 
were, once more acknowledge one another. For it often happens that when a reconciliation is effected by 
the removal of the causes of enmity, friendship becomes even sweeter than it was before. 


CHAPTER LXXxII 


THE EXCESS OF HIS PIOUS CONCERN CAUSED HIM TO SHED TEARS; AND HIS INTENDED JOURNEY TO THE EAST 
WAS POSTPONED BECAUSE OF THESE THINGS 


“Restore me then my quiet days, and untroubled nights, that the joy of undimmed light, the delight of a 
tranquil life, may henceforth be my portion. Else must I needs mourn, with constant tears, nor shall I be 
able to pass the residue of my days in peace. For while the people of God, whose fellow-servant I am, are 
thus divided amongst themselves by an unreasonable and pernicious spirit of contention, how is it 
possible that I shall be able to maintain tranquillity of mind? And I will give you a proof how great my 
sorrow has been on this behalf. Not long since I had visited Nicomedia, and intended forthwith to proceed 
from that city to the East. It was while I was hastening towards you, and had already accomplished the 
greater part of the distance, that the news of this matter reversed my plan, that I might not be compelled 
to see with my own eyes that which I felt myself scarcely able even to hear. Open then for me 
henceforward by your unity of judgment that road to the regions of the East which your dissensions have 
closed against me, and permit me speedily to see yourselves and all other peoples rejoicing together, and 
render due acknowledgment to God in the language of praise and thanksgiving for the restoration of 
general concord and liberty to all.” 


CHAPTER LXXxIII 
THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUES WITHOUT ABATEMENT, EVEN AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THIS LETTER 


In this manner the pious emperor endeavored by means of the foregoing letter to promote the peace of 
the Church of God. And the excellent man to whom it was intrusted performed his part not merely by 
communicating the letter itself, but also by seconding the views of him who sent it; for he was, as I have 
said, in all respects a person of pious character. The evil, however, was greater than could be remedied by 
a single letter, insomuch that the acrimony of the contending parties continually increased, and the effects 
of the mischief extended to all the Eastern provinces. These things jealousy and some evil spirit who 
looked with an envious eye on the prosperity of the Church, wrought. 


Book III 


CHAPTER I 


A COMPARISON OF CONSTANTINE’S PIETY WITH THE WICKEDNESS OF THE PERSECUTORS 


In this manner that spirit who is the hater of good, actuated by envy at the blessing enjoyed by the 
Church, continued to raise against her the stormy troubles of intestine discord, in the midst of a period of 
peace and joy. Meanwhile, however, the divinely-favored emperor did not slight the duties befitting him, 
but exhibited in his whole conduct a direct contrast to those atrocities of which the cruel tyrants had been 
lately guilty, and thus triumphed over every enemy that opposed him. For in the first place, the tyrants, 
being themselves alienated from the true God, had enforced by every compulsion the worship of false 
deities: Constantine convinced mankind by actions as well as words, that these had but an imaginary 
existence, and exhorted them to acknowledge the only true God. They had derided his Christ with words 
of blasphemy: he assumed that as his safeguard against which they directed their blasphemies, and 
gloried in the symbol of the Saviour’s passion. They had persecuted and driven from house and home the 
servants of Christ: he recalled them every one, and restored them to their native homes. They had covered 
them with dishonor: he made their condition honorable and enviable in the eyes of all. They had 
shamefully plundered and sold the goods of godly men: Constantine not only replaced this loss, but still 
further enriched them with abundant presents. They had circulated injurious calumnies, through their 
written ordinances, against the prelates of the Church: he on the contrary, conferred dignity on these 
individuals by personal marks of honor, and by his edicts and statutes raised them to higher distinction 
than before. They had utterly demolished and razed to the ground the houses of prayer: he commanded 
that those which still existed should be enlarged, and that new ones should be raised on a magnificent 
scale at the expense of the imperial treasury. They had ordered the inspired records to be burnt and 
utterly destroyed: he decreed that copies of them should be multiplied, and magnificently adorned at the 
charge of the imperial treasury. They had strictly forbidden the prelates, anywhere or on any occasion, to 
convene synods; whereas he gathered them to his court from every province, received them into his 
palace, and even to his own private apartments and thought them worthy to share his home and table. 
They had honored the demons with offerings: Constantine exposed their error, and continually distributed 
the now useless materials for sacrifice, to those who would apply them to a better use. They had ordered 
the pagan temples to be sumptuously adorned: he razed to their foundations those of them which had 
been the chief objects of superstitious reverence. They had subjected God’s servants to the most 
ignominious punishments: he took vengeance on the persecutors, and inflicted on them just chastisement 
in the name of God, while he held the memory of his holy martyrs in constant veneration. They had driven 
God’s worshipers from the imperial palaces: he placed full confidence in them at all times, and knowing 
them to be the better disposed and more faithful than any beside. They, the victims of avarice, voluntarily 
subjected themselves as it were to the pangs of Tantalus: he with royal magnificence unlocked all his 
treasures, and distributed his gifts with rich and high-souled liberality. They committed countless 
murders, that they might plunder or confiscate the wealth of their victims; while throughout the reign of 
Constantine the sword of justice hung idle everywhere, and both people and municipal magistrates in 
every provence were governed rather by paternal authority than by any constraining. Surely it must seem 
to all who duly regard these facts, that a new and fresh era of existence had begun to appear, and a light 
heretofore unknown suddenly to dawn from the midst of darkness on the human race: and all must 
confess that these things were entirely the work of God, who raised up this pious emperor to withstand 
the multitude of the ungodly. 


CHAPTER II 


FARTHER REMARKS ON CONSTANTINE’S PIETY, AND HIS OPEN TESTIMONY TO THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 


And when we consider that their iniquities were without example, and the atrocities which they dared to 
perpetrate against the Church such as had never been heard of in any age of the world, well might God 
himself bring before us something entirely new, and work thereby effects such as had hitherto been never 
either recorded or observed. And what miracle was ever more marvelous than the virtues of this our 
emperor, whom the wisdom of God has vouchsafed as a gift to the human race? For truly he maintained a 
continual testimony to the Christ of God with all boldness, and before all men; and so far was he from 
shrinking from an open profession of the Christian name, that he rather desired to make it manifest to all 
that he regarded this as his highest honor, now impressing on his face the salutary sign, and now glorying 
in it as the trophy which led him on to victory. 


CHAPTER III 
OF HIS PICTURE SURMOUNTED BY A CROSS AND HAVING BENEATH IT A DRAGON 


And besides this, he caused to be painted on a lofty tablet, and set up in the front of the portico of his 
palace, so as to be visible to all, a representation of the salutary sign placed above his head, and below it 
that hateful and savage adversary of mankind, who by means of the tyranny of the ungodly had wasted the 
Church of God, falling headlong, under the form of a dragon, to the abyss of destruction. For the sacred 
oracles in the books of God’s prophets have described him as a dragon and a crooked serpent; and for this 
reason the emperor thus publicly displayed a painted resemblance of the dragon beneath his own and his 
children’s feet, stricken through with a dart, and cast headlong into the depths of the sea. 


In this manner he intended to represent the secret adversary of the human race, and to indicate that he 
was consigned to the gulf of perdition by virtue of the salutary trophy placed above his head. This 
allegory, then, was thus conveyed by means of the colors of a picture: and I am filled with wonder at the 
intellectual greatness of the emperor, who as if by divine inspiration thus expressed what the prophets 
had foretold concerning this monster, saying that “God would bring his great and strong and terrible 
sword against the dragon, the flying serpent; and would destroy the dragon that was in the sea.” This it 
was of which the emperor gave a true and faithful representation in the picture above described. 


CHAPTER IV 
A FARTHER NOTICE OF THE CONTROVERSIES RAISED IN EGYPT BY ARIUS 


In such occupations as these he employed himself with pleasure: but the effects of that envious spirit 
which so troubled the peace of the churches of God in Alexandria, together with the Theban and Egyptian 
schism, continued to cause him no little disturbance of mind. For in fact, in every city bishops were 
engaged in obstinate conflict with bishops, and people rising against people; and almost like the fabled 
Symplegades, coming into violent collision with each other. Nay, some were so far transported beyond the 
bounds of reason as to be guilty of reckless and outrageous conduct, and even to insult the statues of the 
emperor. This state of things had little power to excite his anger, but rather caused in him sorrow of spirit; 
for he deeply deplored the folly thus exhibited by deranged men. 


CHAPTER V 
OF THE DISAGREEMENT RESPECTING THE CELEBRATION OF EASTER 


But before this time another most virulent disorder had existed, and long afflicted the Church; I mean the 
difference respecting the salutary feast of Easter. For while one party asserted that the Jewish custom 
should be adhered to, the other affirmed that the exact recurrence of the period should be observed, 
without following the authority of those who were in error, and strangers to gospel grace. 


Accordingly, the people being thus in every place divided in respect of this, and the sacred observances of 
religion confounded for a long period (insomuch that the diversity of judgment in regard to the time for 
celebrating one and the same feast caused the greatest disagreement between those who kept it, some 
afflicting themselves with fastings and austerities, while others devoted their time to festive relaxation), 
no one appeared who was capable of devising a remedy for the evil, because the controversy continued 
equally balanced between both parties. To God alone, the Almighty, was the healing of these differences 
an easy task; and Constantine appeared to be the only one on earth capable of being his minister for this 
good end. For as soon as he was made acquainted with the facts which I have described, and perceived 
that his letter to the Alexandrian Christians had failed to produce its due effect, he at once aroused the 
energies of his mind, and declared that he must prosecute to the utmost this war also against the secret 
adversary who was disturbing the peace of the Church. 


CHAPTER VI 
HOW HE ORDERED A COUNCIL TO BE HELD AT NICAEA 


Then as if to bring a divine array against this enemy, he convoked a general council, and invited the 
speedy attendance of bishops from all quarters, in letters expressive of the honorable estimation in which 
he held them. Nor was this merely the issuing of a bare command but the emperor’s good will contributed 
much to its being carried into effect: for he allowed some the use of the public means of conveyance, 
while he afforded to others an ample supply of horses for their transport. The place, too, selected for the 
synod, the city Nicaea in Bithynia (named from “Victory”), was appropriate to the occasion. As soon then 
as the imperial injunction was generally made known, all with the utmost willingness hastened thither, as 
though they would outstrip one another in a race; for they were impelled by the anticipation of a happy 
result to the conference, by the hope of enjoying present peace, and the desire of beholding something 
new and strange in the person of so admirable an emperor. Now when they were all assembled, it 
appeared evident that the proceeding was the work of God, inasmuch as men who had been most widely 


are. We date the origin of our religion, as we have mentioned before, from the reign of Tiberius. Truth and 
the hatred of truth come into our world together. As soon as truth appears, it is regarded as an enemy. It 
has as many foes as there are strangers to it: the Jews, as was to be looked for, from a spirit of rivalry; the 
soldiers, out of a desire to extort money; our very domestics, by their nature. We are daily beset by foes, 
we are daily betrayed; we are oftentimes surprised in our meetings and congregations. Whoever 
happened withal upon an infant wailing, according to the common story? Whoever kept for the judge, just 
as he had found them, the gory mouths of Cyclops and Sirens? Whoever found any traces of uncleanness 
in their wives? Where is the man who, when he had discovered such atrocities, concealed them; or, in the 
act of dragging the culprits before the judge, was bribed into silence? If we always keep our secrets, when 
were our proceedings made known to the world? Nay, by whom could they be made known? Not, surely, 
by the guilty parties themselves; even from the very idea of the thing, the fealty of silence being ever due 
to mysteries. The Samothracian and Eleusinian make no disclosures—how much more will silence be kept 
in regard to such as are sure, in their unveiling, to call forth punishment from man at once, while wrath 
divine is kept in store for the future? If, then, Christians are not themselves the publishers of their crime, 
it follows of course it must be strangers. And whence have they their knowledge, when it is also a 
universal custom in religious initiations to keep the profane aloof, and to beware of witnesses, unless it be 
that those who are so wicked have less fear than their neighbors? Every one knows what sort of thing 
rumour is. It is one of your own sayings, that “among all evils, none flies so fast as rumour.” Why is 
rumour such an evil thing? Is it because it is fleet? Is it because it carries information? Or is it because it 
is in the highest degree mendacious?—a thing, not even when it brings some truth to us, without a taint of 
falsehood, either detracting, or adding, or changing from the simple fact? Nay more, it is the very law of 
its being to continue only while it lies, and to live but so long as there is no proof; for when the proof is 
given, it ceases to exist; and, as having done its work of merely spreading a report, it delivers up a fact, 
and is henceforth held to be a fact, and called a fact. And then no one says, for instance, “They say that it 
took place at Rome,” or, “There is a rumour that he has obtained a province,” but, “He has got a 
province,” and, “It took place at Rome.” Rumour, the very designation of uncertainty, has no place when a 
thing is certain. Does any but a fool put his trust in it? For a wise man never believes the dubious. 
Everybody knows, however zealously it is spread abroad, on whatever strength of asseveration it rests, 
that some time or other from some one fountain it has its origin. Thence it must creep into propagating 
tongues and ears; and a small seminal blemish so darkens all the rest of the story, that no one can 
determine whether the lips, from which it first came forth, planted the seed of falsehood, as often 
happens, from a spirit of opposition, or from a suspicious judgment, or from a confirmed, nay, in the case 
of some, an inborn, delight in lying. It is well that time brings all to light, as your proverbs and sayings 
testify, by a provision of Nature, which has so appointed things that nothing long is hidden, even though 
rumour has not disseminated it. It is just then as it should be, that fame for so long a period has been 
alone aware of the crimes of Christians. This is the witness you bring against us—one that has never been 
able to prove the accusation it some time or other sent abroad, and at last by mere continuance made into 
a settled opinion in the world; so that I confidently appeal to Nature herself, ever true, against those who 
groundlessly hold that such things are to be credited. 


CHAPTER VIII 


See now, we set before you the reward of these enormities. They give promise of eternal life. Hold it 
meanwhile as your own belief. I ask you, then, whether, so believing, you think it worth attaining with a 
conscience such as you will have. Come, plunge your knife into the babe, enemy of none, accused of none, 
child of all; or if that is another’s work, simply take your place beside a human being dying before he has 
really lived, await the departure of the lately given soul, receive the fresh young blood, saturate your 
bread with it, freely partake. The while as you recline at table, take note of the places which your mother 
and your sister occupy; mark them well, so that when the dog-made darkness has fallen on you, you may 
make no mistake, for you will be guilty of a crime—unless you perpetrate a deed of incest. Initiated and 
sealed into things like these, you have life everlasting. Tell me, I pray you, is eternity worth it? If it is not, 
then these things are not to be credited. Even although you had the belief, I deny the will; and even if you 
had the will, I deny the possibility. Why then can others do it, if you cannot? why cannot you, if others 
can? I suppose we are of a different nature—are we Cynopae or Sciapodes? You are a man yourself as well 
as the Christian: if you cannot do it, you ought not to believe it of others, for a Christian is a man as well 
as you. But the ignorant, forsooth, are deceived and imposed on. They were quite unaware of anything of 
the kind being imputed to Christians, or they would certainly have looked into it for themselves, and 
searched the matter out. Instead of that, it is the custom for persons wishing initiation into sacred rites, I 
think, to go first of all to the master of them, that he may explain what preparations are to be made. Then, 
in this case, no doubt he would say, “You must have a child still of tender age, that knows not what it is to 
die, and can smile under thy knife; bread, too, to collect the gushing blood; in addition to these, 
candlesticks, and lamps, and dogs—with tid-bits to draw them on to the extinguishing of the lights: above 
all things, you will require to bring your mother and your sister with you.” But what if mother and sister 
are unwilling? or if there be neither the one nor the other? What if there are Christians with no Christian 
relatives? He will not be counted, I suppose, a true follower of Christ, who has not a brother or a son. And 
what now, if these things are all in store for them without their knowledge? At least afterwards they come 
to know them; and they bear with them, and pardon them. They fear, it may be said, lest they have to pay 
for it if they let the secret out: nay, but they will rather in that case have every claim to protection; they 


separated, not merely in sentiment but also personally, and by difference of country, place, and nation, 
were here brought together, and comprised within the walls of a single city, forming as it were a vast 
garland of priests, composed of a variety of the choicest flowers. 


CHAPTER VII 


OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL, AT WHICH BISHOPS FROM ALL NATIONS WERE PRESENT 


In effect, the most distinguished of God’s ministers from all the churches which abounded in Europe, 
Lybia, and Asia were here assembled. And a single house of prayer, as though divinely enlarged, sufficed 
to contain at once Syrians and Cilicians, Phoenicians and Arabians, delegates from Palestine, and others 
from Egypt; Thebans and Libyans, with those who came from the region of Mesopotamia. A Persian bishop 
too was present at this conference, nor was even a Scythian found wanting to the number. Pontus, Galatia, 
and Pamphylia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Phrygia, furnished their most distinguished prelates; while those 
who dwelt in the remotest districts of Thrace and Macedonia, of Achaia and Epirus, were notwithstanding 
in attendance. Even from Spain itself, one whose fame was widely spread took his seat as an individual in 
the great assembly. The prelate of the imperial city was prevented from attending by extreme old age; but 
his presbyters were present, and supplied his place. Constantine is the first prince of any age who bound 
together such a garland as this with the bond of peace, and presented it to his Saviour as a thank-offering 
for the victories he had obtained over every foe, thus exhibiting in our own times a similitude of the 
apostolic company. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THAT THE ASSEMBLY WAS COMPOSED, AS IN THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, OF INDIVIDUALS FROM VARIOUS 
NATIONS 


For it is said that in the Apostles’ age, there were gathered “devout men from every nation under heaven”; 
among whom were Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Judea, and 
Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, in Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and the parts of Libya about Cyrene; 
and sojourners from Rome, both Jews and proselytes, Cretans and Arabians. But that assembly was less, 
in that not all who composed it were ministers of God; but in the present company, the number of bishops 
exceeded two hundred and fifty, while that of the presbyters and deacons in their train, and the crowd of 
acolytes and other attendants was altogether beyond computation. 


CHAPTER IX 


OF THE VIRTUE AND AGE OF THE TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY BISHOPS 


Of these ministers of God, some were distinguished by wisdom and eloquence, others by the gravity of 
their lives, and by patient fortitude of character, while others again united in themselves all these graces. 
There were among them men whose years demanded veneration: others were younger, and in the prime 
of mental vigor; and some had but recently entered on the course of their ministry. For the maintenance of 
all ample provision was daily furnished by the emperor’s command. 


CHAPTER X 
COUNCIL IN THE PALACE. CONSTANTINE, ENTERING, TOOK HIS SEAT IN THE ASSEMBLY 


Now when the appointed day arrived on which the council met for the final solution of the questions in 
dispute, each member was present for this in the central building of the palace, which appeared to exceed 
the rest in magnitude. On each side of the interior of this were many seats disposed in order, which were 
occupied by those who had been invited to attend, according to their rank. As soon, then, as the whole 
assembly had seated themselves with becoming orderliness, a general silence prevailed, in expectation of 
the emperor’s arrival. And first of all, three of his immediate family entered in succession, then others 
also preceded his approach, not of the soldiers or guards who usually accompanied him, but only friends 
in the faith. And now, all rising at the signal which indicated the emperor’s entrance, at last he himself 
proceeded through the midst of the assembly, like some heavenly messenger of God, clothed in raiment 
which glittered as it were with rays of light, reflecting the glowing radiance of a purple robe, and adorned 
with the brilliant splendor of gold and precious stones. Such was the external appearance of his person; 
and with regard to his mind, it was evident that he was distinguished by piety and godly fear. This was 
indicated by his downcast eyes, the blush on his countenance, and his gait. For the rest of his personal 
excellencies, he surpassed all present in height of stature and beauty of form, as well as in majestic 
dignity of mien, and invincible strength and vigor. All these graces, united to a suavity of manner, and a 
serenity becoming his imperial station, declared the excellence of his mental qualities to be above all 
praise. As soon as he had advanced to the upper end of the seats, at first he remained standing, and when 
a low chair of wrought gold had been set for him, he waited until the bishops had beckoned to him, and 
then sat down, and after him the whole assembly did the same. 


CHAPTER XI 


SILENCE OF THE COUNCIL, AFTER SOME WORDS BY THE BISHOP EUSEBIUS 


The bishop who occupied the chief place in the right division of the assembly then rose, and, addressing 
the emperor, delivered a concise speech, in a strain of thanksgiving to Almighty God on his behalf. When 
he had resumed his seat, silence ensued, and all regarded the emperor with fixed attention; on which he 
looked serenely round on the assembly with a cheerful aspect, and, having collected his thoughts, in a 
calm and gentle tone gave utterance to the following words. 


CHAPTER XII 
CONSTANTINE’S ADDRESS TO THE COUNCIL CONCERNING PEACE 


“Tt was once my chief desire, dearest friends, to enjoy the spectacle of your united presence; and now that 
this desire is fulfilled, I feel myself bound to render thanks to God the universal King, because, in addition 
to all his other benefits, he has granted me a blessing higher than all the rest, in permitting me to see you 
not only all assembled together, but all united in a common harmony of sentiment. I pray therefore that no 
malignant adversary may henceforth interfere to mar our happy state; I pray that, now the impious 
hostility of the tyrants has been forever removed by the power of God our Saviour, that spirit who delights 
in evil may devise no other means for exposing the divine law to blasphemous calumny; for, in my 
judgment, intestine strife within the Church of God, is far more evil and dangerous than any kind of war 
or conflict; and these our differences appear to me more grievous than any outward trouble. Accordingly, 
when, by the will and with the co-operation of God, I had been victorious over my enemies, I thought that 
nothing more remained but to render thanks to him, and sympathize in the joy of those whom he had 
restored to freedom through my instrumentality; as soon as I heard that intelligence which I had least 
expected to receive, I mean the news of your dissension, I judged it to be of no secondary importance, but 
with the earnest desire that a remedy for this evil also might be found through my means, I immediately 
sent to require your presence. And now I rejoice in beholding your assembly; but I feel that my desires 
will be most completely fulfilled when I can see you all united in one judgment, and that common spirit of 
peace and concord prevailing amongst you all, which it becomes you, as consecrated to the service of 
God, to commend to others. Delay not, then, dear friends: delay not, ye ministers of God, and faithful 
servants of him who is our common Lord and Saviour: begin from this moment to discard the causes of 
that disunion which has existed among you, and remove the perplexities of controversy by embracing the 
principles of peace. For by such conduct you will at the same time be acting in a manner most pleasing to 
the supreme God, and you will confer an exceeding favor on me who am your fellow-servant.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


HOW HE LED THE DISSENTIENT BISHOPS TO HARMONY OF SENTIMENT 


As soon as the emperor had spoken these words in the Latin tongue, which another interpreted, he gave 
permission to those who presided in the council to deliver their opinions. On this some began to accuse 
their neighbors, who defended themselves, and recriminated in their turn. In this manner numberless 
assertions were put forth by each party, and a violent controversy arose at the very commencement. 
Notwithstanding this, the emperor gave patient audience to all alike, and received every proposition with 
steadfast attention, and by occasionally assisting the argument of each party in turn, he gradually 
disposed even the most vehement disputants to a reconciliation. At the same time, by the affability of his 
address to all, and his use of the Greek language, with which he was not altogether unacquainted, he 
appeared in a truly attractive and amiable light, persuading some, convincing others by his reasonings, 
praising those who spoke well, and urging all to unity of sentiment, until at last he succeeded in bringing 
them to one mind and judgment respecting every disputed question. 


CHAPTER XIV 


UNANIMOUS DECLARATION OF THE COUNCIL CONCERNING FAITH, AND THE CELEBRATION OF EASTER 


The result was that they were not only united as concerning the faith, but that the time for the celebration 
of the salutary feast of Easter was agreed on by all. Those points also which were sanctioned by the 
resolution of the whole body were committed to writing, and received the signature of each several 
member. Then the emperor, believing that he had thus obtained a second victory over the adversary of the 
Church, proceeded to solemnize a triumphal festival in honor of God. 


CHAPTER XV 
HOW CONSTANTINE ENTERTAINED THE BISHOPS ON THE OCCASION OF HIS VICENNALIA 


About this time he completed the twentieth year of his reign. On this occasion public festivals were 
celebrated by the people of the provinces generally, but the emperor himself invited and feasted with 


those ministers of God whom he had reconciled, and thus offered as it were through them a suitable 
sacrifice to God. Not one of the bishops was wanting at the imperial banquet, the circumstances of which 
were splendid beyond description. Detachments of the body-guard and other troops surrounded the 
entrance of the palace with drawn swords, and through the midst of these the men of God proceeded 
without fear into the innermost of the imperial apartments, in which some were the emperor’s own 
companions at table, while others reclined on couches arranged on either side. One might have thought 
that a picture of Christ’s kingdom was thus shadowed forth, and a dream rather than reality. 


CHAPTER XVI 


PRESENTS TO THE BISHOPS, AND LETTERS TO THE PEOPLE GENERALLY 


After the celebration of this brilliant festival, the emperor courteously received all his guests, and 
generously added to the favors he had already bestowed by personally presenting gifts to each individual 
according to his rank. He also gave information of the proceedings of the synod to those who had not been 
present, by a letter in his own hand-writing. And this letter also I will inscribe as it were on some 
monument by inserting it in this my narrative of his life. It was as follows: 


CHAPTER XVII 


CONSTANTINE’S LETTER TO THE CHURCHES RESPECTING THE COUNCIL AT NICAEA 
“Constantinus Augustus, to the Churches. 


“Having had full proof, in the general prosperity of the empire, how great the favor of God has been 
towards us, I have judged that it ought to be the first object of my endeavors, that unity of faith, sincerity 
of love, and community of feeling in regard to the worship of Almighty God, might be preserved among 
the highly favored multitude who compose the Catholic Church. And, inasmuch as this object could not be 
effectually and certainly secured, unless all, or at least the greater number of the bishops were to meet 
together, and a discussion of all particulars relating to our most holy religion to take place; for this reason 
as numerous an assembly as possible has been convened, at which I myself was present, as one among 
yourselves (and far be it from me to deny that which is my greatest joy, that I am your fellow-servant), and 
every question received due and full examination, until that judgment which God, who sees all things, 
could approve, and which tended to unity and concord, was brought to light, so that no room was left for 
further discussion or controversy in relation to the faith. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HE SPEAKS OF THEIR UNANIMITY RESPECTING THE FEAST OF EASTER, AND AGAINST THE PRACTICE OF THE 
JEWS 


“At this meeting the question concerning the most holy day of Easter was discussed, and it was resolved 
by the united judgment of all present, that this feast ought to be kept by all and in every place on one and 
the same day. For what can be more becoming or honorable to us than that this feast from which we date 
our hopes of immortality, should be observed unfailingly by all alike, according to one ascertained order 
and arrangement? And first of all, it appeared an unworthy thing that in the celebration of this most holy 
feast we should follow the practice of the Jews, who have impiously defiled their hands with enormous sin, 
and are, therefore, deservedly afflicted with blindness of soul. For we have it in our power, if we abandon 
their custom, to prolong the due observance of this ordinance to future ages, by a truer order, which we 
have preserved from the very day of the passion until the present time. Let us then have nothing in 
common with the detestable Jewish crowd; for we have received from our Saviour a different way. A 
course at once legitimate and honorable lies open to our most holy religion. Beloved brethren, let us with 
one consent adopt this course, and withdraw ourselves from all participation in their baseness. For their 
boast is absurd indeed, that it is not in our power without instruction from them to observe these things. 
For how should they be capable of forming a sound judgment, who, since their parricidal guilt in slaying 
their Lord, have been subject to the direction, not of reason, but of ungoverned passion, and are swayed 
by every impulse of the mad spirit that is in them? Hence it is that on this point as well as others they 
have no perception of the truth, so that, being altogether ignorant of the true adjustment of this question, 
they sometimes celebrate Easter twice in the same year. Why then should we follow those who are 
confessedly in grievous error? Surely we shall never consent to keep this feast a second time in the same 
year. But supposing these reasons were not of sufficient weight, still it would be incumbent on your 
Sagacities to strive and pray continually that the purity of your souls may not seem in anything to be 
sullied by fellowship with the customs of these most wicked men. We must consider, too, that a discordant 
judgment in a case of such importance, and respecting such religious festival, is wrong. For our Saviour 
has left us one feast in commemoration of the day of our deliverance, I mean the day of his most holy 
passion; and he has willed that his Catholic Church should be one, the members of which, however 
scattered in many and diverse places, are yet cherished by one pervading spirit, that is, by the will of God. 
And let your Holinesses’ sagacity reflect how grievous and scandalous it is that on the self-same days 
some should be engaged in fasting, others in festive enjoyment; and again, that after the days of Easter 


some should be present at banquets and amusements, while others are fulfilling the appointed fasts. It is, 
then, plainly the will of Divine Providence (as I suppose you all clearly see), that this usage should receive 
fitting correction, and be reduced to one uniform rule. 


CHAPTER XIX 


EXHORTATION TO FOLLOW THE EXAMPLE OF THE GREATER PART OF THE WORLD 


“Since, therefore, it was needful that this matter should be rectified, so that we might have nothing in 
common with that nation of parricides who slew their Lord: and since that arrangement is consistent with 
propriety which is observed by all the churches of the western, southern, and northern parts of the world, 
and by some of the eastern also: for these reasons all are unanimous on this present occasion in thinking 
it worthy of adoption. And I myself have undertaken that this decision should meet with the approval of 
your Sagacities, in the hope that your Wisdoms will gladly admit that practice which is observed at once 
in the city of Rome, and in Africa; throughout Italy, and in Egypt, in Spain, the Gauls, Britain, Libya, and 
the whole of Greece; in the dioceses of Asia and Pontus, and in Cilicia, with entire unity of judgment. And 
you will consider not only that the number of churches is far greater in the regions I have enumerated 
than in any other, but also that it is most fitting that all should unite in desiring that which sound reason 
appears to demand, and in avoiding all participation in the perjured conduct of the Jews. In fine, that I 
may express my meaning in as few words as possible, it has been determined by the common judgment of 
all, that the most holy feast of Easter should be kept on one and the same day. For on the one hand a 
discrepancy of opinion on so sacred a question is unbecoming, and on the other it is surely best to act ona 
decision which is free from strange folly and error. 


CHAPTER XX 
EXHORTATION TO OBEY THE DECREES OF THE COUNCIL 


“Receive, then, with all willingness this truly Divine injunction, and regard it as in truth the gift of God. 
For whatever is determined in the holy assemblies of the bishops is to be regarded as indicative of the 
Divine will. As soon, therefore, as you have communicated these proceedings to all our beloved brethren, 
you are bound from that time forward to adopt for yourselves, and to enjoin on others the arrangement 
above mentioned, and the due observance of this most sacred day; that whenever I come into the 
presence of your love, which I have long desired, I may have it in my power to celebrate the holy feast 
with you on the same day, and may rejoice with you on all accounts, when I behold the cruel power of 
Satan removed by Divine aid through the agency of our endeavors, while your faith, and peace, and 
concord everywhere flourish. God preserve you, beloved brethren!” 


The emperor transmitted a faithful copy of this letter to every province, wherein they who read it might 
discern as in a mirror the pure sincerity of his thoughts, and of his piety toward God. 


CHAPTER XXI 


RECOMMENDATION TO THE BISHOPS, ON THEIR DEPARTURE, TO PRESERVE HARMONY 


And now, when the council was on the point of being finally dissolved, he summoned all the bishops to 
meet him on an appointed day, and on their arrival addressed them in a farewell speech, in which he 
recommended them to be diligent in the maintenance of peace, to avoid contentious disputations, 
amongst themselves and not to be jealous, if any one of their number should appear pre-eminent for 
wisdom and eloquence, but to esteem the excellence of one a blessing common to all. On the other hand 
he reminded them that the more gifted should forbear to exalt themselves to the prejudice of their 
humbler brethren, since it is God’s prerogative to judge of real superiority. Rather should they 
considerately condescend to the weaker, remembering that absolute perfection in any case is a rare 
quality indeed. Each then, should be willing to accord indulgence to the other for slight offenses, to 
regard charitably and pass over mere human weaknesses; holding mutual harmony in the highest honor, 
that no occasion of mockery might be given by their dissensions to those who are ever ready to blaspheme 
the word of God: whom indeed we should do all in our power to save, and this cannot be unless our 
conduct seems to them attractive. But you are well aware of the fact that testimony is by no means 
productive of blessing to all, since some who hear are glad to secure the supply of their mere bodily 
necessities, while others court the patronage of their superiors; some fix their affection on those who 
treat them with hospitable kindness, others again, being honored with presents, love their benefactors in 
return; but few are they who really desire the word of testimony, and rare indeed is it to find a friend of 
truth. Hence the necessity of endeavoring to meet the case of all, and, physician-like, to administer to 
each that which may tend to the health of the soul, to the end that the saving doctrine may be fully 
honored by all. Of this kind was the former part of his exhortation; and in conclusion he enjoined them to 
offer diligent supplications to God on his behalf. Having thus taken leave of them, he gave them all 
permission to return to their respective countries; and this they did with joy, and thenceforward that unity 
of judgment at which they had arrived in the emperor’s presence continued to prevail, and those who had 
long been divided were bound together as members of the same body. 


CHAPTER XXII 


HOW HE DISMISSED SOME, AND WROTE LETTERS TO OTHERS; ALSO HIS PRESENTS 


Full of joy therefore at this success, the emperor presented as it were pleasant fruits in the way of letters 
to those who had not been present at the council. He commanded also that ample gifts of money should be 
bestowed on all the people, both in the country and the cities, being pleased thus to honor the festive 
occasion of the twentieth anniversary of his reign. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
HOW HE WROTE TO THE EGYPTIANS, EXHORTING THEM TO PEACE 


And now, when all else were at peace, among the Egyptians alone an implacable contention still raged, so 
as once more to disturb the emperor’s tranquillity, though not to excite his anger. For indeed he treated 
the contending parties with all respect, as fathers, nay rather, as prophets of God; and again he 
summoned them to his presence, and again patiently acted as mediator between them, and honored them 
with gifts, and communicated also the result of his arbitration by letter. He confirmed and sanctioned the 
decrees of the council, and called on them to strive earnestly for concord, and not to distract and rend the 
Church, but to keep before them the thought of God’s judgment. And these injunctions the emperor sent 
by a letter written with his own hand. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
HOW HE WROTE FREQUENT LETTERS OF A RELIGIOUS CHARACTER TO THE BISHOPS AND PEOPLE 


But besides these, his writings are very numerous on kindred subjects, and he was the author of a 
multitude of letters, some to the bishops, in which he laid injunctions on them tending to the advantage of 
the churches of God; and sometimes the thrice blessed one addressed the people of the churches 
generally, calling them his own brethren and fellow-servants. But perhaps we may hereafter find leisure to 
collect these despatches in a separate form, in order that the integrity of our present history may not be 
impaired by their insertion. 


CHAPTER XXV 


HOW HE ORDERED THE ERECTION OF A CHURCH AT JERUSALEM, IN THE HOLY PLACE OF OUR SAVIOUR’S 
RESURRECTION 


After these things, the pious emperor addressed himself to another work truly worthy of record, in the 
province of Palestine. What then was this work? He judged it incumbent on him to render the blessed 
locality of our Saviour’s resurrection an object of attraction and veneration to all. He issued immediate 
injunctions, therefore, for the erection in that spot of a house of prayer: and this he did, not on the mere 
natural impulse of his own mind, but being moved in spirit by the Saviour himself. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THAT THE HOLY SEPULCHRE HAD BEEN COVERED WITH RUBBISH AND WITH IDOLS BY THE UNGODLY 


For it had been in time past the endeavor of impious men (or rather let me say of the whole race of evil 
spirits through their means), to consign to the darkness of oblivion that divine monument of immortality to 
which the radiant angel had descended from heaven, and rolled away the stone for those who still had 
stony hearts, and who supposed that the living One still lay among the dead; and had declared glad 
tidings to the women also, and removed their stony-hearted unbelief by the conviction that he whom they 
sought was alive. This sacred cave, then, certain impious and godless persons had thought to remove 
entirely from the eyes of men, supposing in their folly that thus they should be able effectually to obscure 
the truth. Accordingly they brought a quantity of earth from a distance with much labor, and covered the 
entire spot; then, having raised this to a moderate height, they paved it with stone, concealing the holy 
cave beneath this massive mound. Then, as though their purpose had been effectually accomplished, they 
prepare on this foundation a truly dreadful sepulchre of souls, by building a gloomy shrine of lifeless idols 
to the impure spirit whom they call Venus, and offering detestable oblations therein on profane and 
accursed altars. For they supposed that their object could not otherwise be fully attained, than by thus 
burying the sacred cave beneath these foul pollutions. Unhappy men! they were unable to comprehend 
how impossible it was that their attempt should remain unknown to him who had been crowned with 
victory over death, any more than the blazing sun, when he rises above the earth, and holds his wonted 
course through the midst of heaven, is unseen by the whole race of mankind. Indeed, his saving power, 
shining with still greater brightness, and illumining, not the bodies, but the souls of men, was already 
filling the world with the effulgence of its own light. Nevertheless, these devices of impious and wicked 
men against the truth had prevailed for a long time, nor had any one of the governors, or military 
commanders, or even of the emperors themselves ever yet appeared, with ability to abolish these daring 


impieties, save only that one who enjoyed the favor of the King of kings. And now, acting as he did under 
the guidance of the divine Spirit, he could not consent to see the sacred spot of which we have spoken, 
thus buried, through the devices of the adversaries, under every kind of impurity, and abandoned to 
forgetfulness and neglect; nor would he yield to the malice of those who had contracted this guilt, but 
calling on the divine aid, gave orders that the place should be thoroughly purified, thinking that the parts 
which had been most polluted by the enemy ought to receive special tokens, through his means, of the 
greatness of the divine favor. As soon, then, as his commands were issued, these engines of deceit were 
cast down from their proud eminence to the very ground, and the dwelling-places of error, with the 
statues and the evil spirits which they represented, were overthrown and utterly destroyed. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


HOW CONSTANTINE COMMANDED THE MATERIALS OF THE IDOL TEMPLE, AND THE SOIL ITSELF, TO BE 
REMOVED AT A DISTANCE 


Nor did the emperor’s zeal stop here; but he gave further orders that the materials of what was thus 
destroyed, both stone and timber, should be removed and thrown as far from the spot as possible; and this 
command also was speedily executed. The emperor, however, was not satisfied with having proceeded 
thus far: once more, fired with holy ardor, he directed that the ground itself should be dug up to a 
considerable depth, and the soil which had been polluted by the foul impurities of demon worship 
transported to a far distant place. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
DISCOVERY OF THE MOST HOLY SEPULCHRE 


This also was accomplished without delay. But as soon as the original surface of the ground, beneath the 
covering of earth, appeared, immediately, and contrary to all expectation, the venerable and hollowed 
monument of our Saviour’s resurrection was discovered. Then indeed did this most holy cave present a 
faithful similitude of his return to life, in that, after lying buried in darkness, it again emerged to light, and 
afforded to all who came to witness the sight, a clear and visible proof of the wonders of which that spot 
had once been the scene, a testimony to the resurrection of the Saviour clearer than any voice could give. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


HOW HE WROTE CONCERNING THE ERECTION OF A CHURCH, BOTH TO THE GOVERNORS OF THE PROVINCES, 
AND TO THE BISHOP MACARIUS 


Immediately after the transactions I have recorded, the emperor sent forth injunctions which breathed a 
truly pious spirit, at the same time granting ample supplies of money, and commanding that a house of 
prayer worthy of the worship of God should be erected near the Saviour’s tomb on a scale of rich and 
royal greatness. This object he had indeed for some time kept in view, and had foreseen, as if by the aid of 
a superior intelligence, that which should afterwards come to pass. He laid his commands, therefore, on 
the governors of the Eastern provinces, that by an abundant and unsparing expenditure they should 
secure the completion of the work on a scale of noble and ample magnificence. He also despatched the 
following letter to the bishop who at that time presided over the church at Jerusalem, in which he clearly 
asserted the saving doctrine of the faith, writing in these terms. 


CHAPTER XXX 
CONSTANTINE’S LETTER TO MACARIUS RESPECTING THE BUILDING OF THE CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR 


“Victor Constantius, Maximus Augustus, to Macarius. 


“Such is our Saviour’s grace, that no power of language seems adequate to describe the wondrous 
circumstance to which I am about to refer. For, that the monument of his most holy Passion, so long ago 
buried beneath the ground, should have remained unknown for so long a series of years, until its 
reappearance to his servants now set free through the removal of him who was the common enemy of all, 
is a fact which truly surpasses all admiration. For if all who are accounted wise throughout the world were 
to unite in their endeavors to say somewhat worthy of this event, they would be unable to attain their 
object in the smallest degree. Indeed, the nature of this miracle as far transcends the capacity of human 
reason as heavenly things are superior to human affairs. For this cause it is ever my first, and indeed my 
only object, that, as the authority of the truth is evincing itself daily by fresh wonders, so our souls may all 
become more zealous, with all sobriety and earnest unanimity, for the honor of the Divine law. I desire, 
therefore, especially, that you should be persuaded of that which I suppose is evident to all beside, namely, 
that I have no greater care than how I may best adorn with a splendid structure that sacred spot, which, 
under Divine direction, I have disencumbered as it were of the heavy weight of foul idol worship; a spot 
which has been accounted holy from the beginning in God’s judgment, but which now appears holier still, 
since it has brought to light a clear assurance of our Saviour’s passion. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THAT THE BUILDING SHOULD SURPASS ALL THE CHURCHES IN THE WORLD IN THE BEAUTY OF ITS WALLS, ITS 
COLUMNS, AND MARBLES 


“Tt will be well, therefore, for your sagacity to make such arrangements and provision of all things needful 
for the work, that not only the church itself as a whole may surpass all others whatsoever in beauty, but 
that the details of the building may be of such a kind that the fairest structures in any city of the empire 
may be excelled by this. And with respect to the erection and decoration of the walls, this is to inform you 
that our friend Dracilianus, the deputy of the Praetorian Praefects, and the governor of the province, have 
received a charge from us. For our pious directions to them are to the effect that artificers and laborers, 
and whatever they shall understand from your sagacity to be needful for the advancement of the work, 
shall forthwith be furnished by their care. And as to the columns and marbles, whatever you shall judge, 
after actual inspection of the plan, to be especially precious and serviceable, be diligent to send 
information to us in writing, in order that whatever quantity or sort of materials we shall esteem from 
your letter to be needful, may be procured from every quarter, as required, for it is fitting that the most 
marvelous place in the world should be worthily decorated. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THAT HE INSTRUCTED THE GOVERNORS CONCERNING THE BEAUTIFYING OF THE ROOF; ALSO CONCERNING 
WORKMEN, AND MATERIALS 


“With respect to the ceiling of the church, I wish to know from you whether in your judgment it should be 
panel-ceiled, or finished with any other kind of workmanship. If the panel ceiling be adopted, it may also 
be ornamented with gold. For the rest, your Holiness will give information as early as possible to the 
before-mentioned magistrates how many laborers and artificers, and what expenditure of money is 
required. You will also be careful to send us a report without delay, not only respecting the marbles and 
columns, but the paneled ceiling also, should this appear to you to be the most beautiful form. God 
preserve you, beloved brother!” 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 
HOW THE CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR, THE NEW JERUSALEM PROPHESIED OF IN SCRIPTURE, WAS BUILT 


This was the emperor’s letter; and his directions were at once carried into effect. Accordingly, on the very 
spot which witnessed the Saviour’s sufferings, a new Jerusalem was constructed, over against the one so 
celebrated of old, which, since the foul stain of guilt brought on it by the murder of the Lord, had 
experienced the last extremity of desolation, the effect of Divine judgment on its impious people. It was 
opposite this city that the emperor now began to rear a monument to the Saviour’s victory over death, 
with rich and lavish magnificence. And it may be that this was that second and new Jerusalem spoken of 
in the predictions of the prophets, concerning which such abundant testimony is given in the divinely 
inspired records. 


First of all, then, he adorned the sacred cave itself, as the chief part of the whole work, and the hallowed 
monument at which the angel radiant with light had once declared to all that regeneration which was first 
manifested in the Saviour’s person. 

CHAPTER XXXIV 


DESCRIPTION OF THE STRUCTURE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 


This monument, therefore, first of all, as the chief part of the whole, the emperor’s zealous magnificence 
beautified with rare columns, and profusely enriched with the most splendid decorations of every kind. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ATRIUM AND PORTICOS 


The next object of his attention was a space of ground of great extent, and open to the pure air of heaven. 
This he adorned with a pavement of finely polished stone, and enclosed it on three sides with porticos of 
great length. 

CHAPTER XXXVI 


DESCRIPTION OF THE WALLS, ROOF, DECORATION, AND GILDING OF THE BODY OF THE CHURCH 


For at the side opposite to the cave, which was the eastern side, the church itself was erected; a noble 
work rising to a vast height, and of great extent both in length and breadth. The interior of this structure 


was floored with marble slabs of various colors; while the external surface of the walls, which shone with 
polished stones exactly fitted together, exhibited a degree of splendor in no respect inferior to that of 
marble. With regard to the roof, it was covered on the outside with lead, as a protection against the rains 
of winter. But the inner part of the roof, which was finished with sculptured panel work, extended in a 
series of connected compartments, like a vast sea, over the whole church; and, being overlaid throughout 
with the purest gold, caused the entire building to glitter as it were with rays of light. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
DESCRIPTION OF THE DOUBLE PORTICOS ON EITHER SIDE, AND OF THE THREE EASTERN GATES 


Besides this were two porticos on each side, with upper and lower ranges of pillars, corresponding in 
length with the church itself; and these also had their roofs ornamented with gold. Of these porticos, 
those which were exterior to the church were supported by columns of great size, while those within 
these rested on piles of stone beautifully adorned on the surface. Three gates, placed exactly east, were 
intended to receive the multitudes who entered the church. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


DESCRIPTION OF THE HEMISPHERE, THE TWELVE COLUMNS, AND THEIR BOWLS 


Opposite these gates the crowning part of the whole was the hemisphere, which rose to the very summit 
of the church. This was encircled by twelve columns (according to the number of the apostles of our 
Saviour), having their capitals embellished with silver bowls of great size, which the emperor himself 
presented as a splendid offering to his God. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


DESCRIPTION OF THE INNER COURT, THE ARCADES AND PORCHES 


In the next place he enclosed the atrium which occupied the space leading to the entrances in front of the 
church. This comprehended, first the court, then the porticos on each side, and lastly the gates of the 
court. After these, in the midst of the open market-place, the general entrance-gates, which were of 
exquisite workmanship, afforded to passers-by on the outside a view of the interior which could not fail to 
inspire astonishment. 


CHAPTER XL 
OF THE NUMBER OF HIS OFFERINGS 


This temple, then, the emperor erected as a conspicuous monument of the Saviour’s resurrection, and 
embellished it throughout on an imperial scale of magnificence. He further enriched it with numberless 
offerings of inexpressible beauty and various materials,—gold, silver, and precious stones, the skillful and 
elaborate arrangement of which, in regard to their magnitude, number, and variety, we have not leisure at 
present to describe particularly. 


CHAPTER XLI 


OF THE ERECTION OF CHURCHES IN BETHLEHEM, AND ON THE MOUNT OF OLIVES 


In the same country he discovered other places, venerable as being the localities of two sacred caves: and 
these also he adorned with lavish magnificence. In the one case, he rendered due honor to that which had 
been the scene of the first manifestation of our Saviour’s divine presence, when he submitted to be born 
in mortal flesh; while in the case of the second cavern he hallowed the remembrance of his ascension to 
heaven from the mountain top. And while he thus nobly testified his reverence for these places, he at the 
same time eternized the memory of his mother, who had been the instrument of conferring so valuable a 
benefit on mankind. 


CHAPTER XLII 


THAT THE EMPRESS HELENA, CONSTANTINE’S MOTHER, HAVING VISITED THIS LOCALITY FOR DEVOTIONAL 
PURPOSES, BUILT THESE CHURCHES 


For she, having resolved to discharge the duties of pious devotion to the God, the King of kings, and 
feeling it incumbent on her to render thanksgivings with prayers on behalf both of her own son, now so 
mighty an emperor, and of his sons, her own grandchildren, the divinely favored Caesars, though now 
advanced in years, yet gifted with no common degree of wisdom, had hastened with youthful alacrity to 
survey this venerable land; and at the same time to visit the eastern provinces, cities, and people, with a 
truly imperial solicitude. As soon, then, as she had rendered due reverence to the ground which the 


Saviour’s feet had trodden, according to the prophetic word which says “Let us worship at the place 
whereon his feet have stood,” she immediately bequeathed the fruit of her piety to future generations. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
A FARTHER NOTICE OF THE CHURCHES AT BETHLEHEM 


For without delay she dedicated two churches to the God whom she adored, one at the grotto which had 
been the scene of the Saviour’s birth; the other on the mount of his ascension. For he who was “God with 
us” had submitted to be born even in a cave of the earth, and the place of his nativity was called 
Bethlehem by the Hebrews. Accordingly the pious empress honored with rare memorials the scene of her 
travail who bore this heavenly child, and beautified the sacred cave with all possible splendor. The 
emperor himself soon after testified his reverence for the spot by princely offerings, and added to his 
mother’s magnificence by costly presents of silver and gold, and embroidered hangings. And farther, the 
mother of the emperor raised a stately structure on the Mount of Olives also, in memory of his ascent to 
heaven who is the Saviour of mankind, erecting a sacred church and temple on the very summit of the 
mount. And indeed authentic history informs us that in this very cave the Saviour imparted his secret 
revelations to his disciples. And here also the emperor testified his reverence for the King of kings, by 
diverse and costly offerings. Thus did Helena Augusta, the pious mother of a pious emperor, erect over the 
two mystic caverns these two noble and beautiful monuments of devotion, worthy of everlasting 
remembrance, to the honor of God her Saviour, and as proofs of her holy zeal, receiving from her son the 
aid of his imperial power. Nor was it long ere this aged woman reaped the due reward of her labors. After 
passing the whole period of her life, even to declining age, in the greatest prosperity, and exhibiting both 
in word and deed abundant fruits of obedience to the divine precepts, and having enjoyed in consequence 
an easy and tranquil existence, with unimpaired powers of body and mind, at length she obtained from 
God an end befitting her pious course, and a recompense of her good deeds even in this present life. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


OF HELENA’'S GENEROSITY AND BENEFICENT ACTS 


For on the occasion of a circuit which she made of the eastern provinces, in the splendor of imperial 
authority, she bestowed abundant proofs of her liberality as well on the inhabitants of the several cities 
collectively, as on individuals who approached her, at the same time that she scattered largesses among 
the soldiery with a liberal hand. But especially abundant were the gifts she bestowed on the naked and 
unprotected poor. To some she gave money, to others an ample supply of clothing: she liberated some 
from imprisonment, or from the bitter servitude of the mines; others she delivered from unjust oppression, 
and others again, she restored from exile. 


CHAPTER XLV 
HELENA’S PIOUS CONDUCT IN THE CHURCHES 


While, however, her character derived luster from such deeds as I have described, she was far from 
neglecting personal piety toward God. She might be seen continually frequenting his Church, while at the 
same time she adorned the houses of prayer with splendid offerings, not overlooking the churches of the 
smallest cities. In short, this admirable woman was to be seen, in simple and modest attire, mingling with 
the crowd of worshipers, and testifying her devotion to God by a uniform course of pious conduct. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


HOW SHE MADE HER WILL, AND DIED AT THE AGE OF EIGHTY YEARS 


And when at length at the close of a long life, she was called to inherit a happier lot, having arrived at the 
eightieth year of her age, and being very near the time of her departure, she prepared and executed her 
last will in favor of her only son, the emperor and sole monarch of the world, and her grandchildren, the 
Caesars his sons, to whom severally she bequeathed whatever property she possessed in any part of the 
world. Having thus made her will, this thrice blessed woman died in the presence of her illustrious son, 
who was in attendance at her side, caring for her and held her hands: so that, to those who rightly 
discerned the truth, the thrice blessed one seemed not to die, but to experience a real change and 
transition from an earthly to a heavenly existence, since her soul, remoulded as it were into an 
incorruptible and angelic essence, was received up into her Saviour’s presence. 


CHAPTER XLVII 
HOW CONSTANTINE BURIED HIS MOTHER, AND HOW HE HONORED HER DURING HER LIFE 


Her body, too, was honored with special tokens of respect, being escorted on its way to the imperial city 
by a vast train of guards, and there deposited in a royal tomb. Such were the last days of our emperor’s 


mother, a person worthy of being had in perpetual remembrance, both for her own practical piety, and 
because she had given birth to so extraordinary and admirable an offspring. And well may his character 
be styled blessed, for his filial piety as well as on other grounds. He rendered her through his influence so 
devout a worshiper of God, (though she had not previously been such,) that she seemed to have been 
instructed from the first by the Saviour of mankind: and besides this, he had honored her so fully with 
imperial dignities, that in every province, and in the very ranks of the soldiery, she was spoken of under 
the titles of Augusta and empress, and her likeness was impressed on golden coins. He had even granted 
her authority over the imperial treasures, to use and dispense them according to her own will and 
discretion in every case: for this enviable distinction also she received at the hands of her son. Hence it is 
that among the qualities which shed a luster on his memory, we may rightly include that surpassing 
degree of filial affection whereby he rendered full obedience to the Divine precepts which enjoin due 
honor from children to their parents. In this manner, then, the emperor executed in Palestine the noble 
works I have above described: and indeed in every province he raised new churches on a far more 
imposing scale than those which had existed before his time. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
HOW HE BUILT CHURCHES IN HONOR OF MARTYRS, AND ABOLISHED IDOLATRY AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


And being fully resolved to distinguish the city which bore his name with especial honor, he embellished it 
with numerous sacred edifices, both memorials of martyrs on the largest scale, and other buildings of the 
most splendid kind, not only within the city itself, but in its vicinity: and thus at the same time he 
rendered honor to the memory of the martyrs, and consecrated his city to the martyrs’ God. Being filled, 
too, with Divine wisdom, he determined to purge the city which was to be distinguished by his own name 
from idolatry of every kind, that henceforth no statues might be worshiped there in the temples of those 
falsely reputed to be gods, nor any altars defiled by the pollution of blood: that there might be no 
sacrifices consumed by fire, no demon festivals, nor any of the other ceremonies usually observed by the 
superstitious. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


REPRESENTATION OF THE CROSS IN THE PALACE, AND OF DANIEL AT THE PUBLIC FOUNTAINS 


On the other hand one might see the fountains in the midst of the market place graced with figures 
representing the good Shepherd, well known to those who study the sacred oracles, and that of Daniel 
also with the lions, forged in brass, and resplendent with plates of gold. Indeed, so large a measure of 
Divine love possessed the emperor’s soul, that in the principal apartment of the imperial palace itself, on a 
vast tablet displayed in the center of its gold-covered paneled ceiling, he caused the symbol of our 
Saviour’s Passion to be fixed, composed of a variety of precious stones richly inwrought with gold. This 
symbol he seemed to have intended to be as it were the safeguard of the empire itself. 


CHAPTER L 


THAT HE ERECTED CHURCHES IN NICOMEDIA, AND IN OTHER CITIES 


Having thus embellished the city which bore his name, he next distinguished the capital of Bithynia by the 
erection of a stately and magnificent church, being desirous of raising in this city also, in honor of his 
Saviour and at his own charges, a memorial of his victory over his own enemies and the adversaries of 
God. He also decorated the principal cities of the other provinces with sacred edifices of great beauty; as, 
for example, in the case of that metropolis of the East which derived its name from Antiochus, in which, as 
the head of that portion of the empire, he consecrated to the service of God a church of unparalleled size 
and beauty. The entire building was encompassed by an enclosure of great extent, within which the 
church itself rose to a vast elevation, being of an octagonal form, and surrounded on all sides by many 
chambers, courts, and upper and lower apartments; the whole richly adorned with a profusion of gold, 
brass, and other materials of the most costly kind. 


CHAPTER LI 
THAT HE ORDERED A CHURCH TO BE BUILT AT MAMBRE 


Such was the principal sacred edifices erected by the emperor’s command. But having heard that the self- 
same Saviour who erewhile had appeared on earth had in ages long since past afforded a manifestation of 
his Divine presence to holy men of Palestine near the oak of Mambre, he ordered that a house of prayer 
should be built there also in honor of the God who had thus appeared. Accordingly the imperial 
commission was transmitted to the provincial governors by letters addressed to them individually, 
enjoining a speedy completion of the appointed work. He sent moreover to the writer of this history an 
eloquent admonition, a copy of which I think it well to insert in the present work, in order to convey a just 
idea of his pious diligence and zeal. To express, then, his displeasure at the evil practices which he had 
heard were usual in the place just referred to, he addressed me in the following terms. 


will even prefer, one might think, dying by their own hand, to living under the burden of such a dreadful 
knowledge. Admit that they have this fear; yet why do they still persevere? For it is plain enough that you 
will have no desire to continue what you would never have been, if you had had previous knowledge of it. 


CHAPTER IX 


That I may refute more thoroughly these charges, I will show that in part openly, in part secretly, practices 
prevail among you which have led you perhaps to credit similar things about us. Children were openly 
sacrificed in Africa to Saturn as lately as the proconsulship of Tiberius, who exposed to public gaze the 
priests suspended on the sacred trees overshadowing their temple—so many crosses on which the 
punishment which justice craved overtook their crimes, as the soldiers of our country still can testify who 
did that very work for that proconsul. And even now that sacred crime still continues to be done in secret. 
It is not only Christians, you see, who despise you; for all that you do there is neither any crime 
thoroughly and abidingly eradicated, nor does any of your gods reform his ways. When Saturn did not 
spare his own children, he was not likely to spare the children of others; whom indeed the very parents 
themselves were in the habit of offering, gladly responding to the call which was made on them, and 
keeping the little ones pleased on the occasion, that they might not die in tears. At the same time, there is 
a vast difference between homicide and parricide. A more advanced age was sacrificed to Mercury in 
Gaul. I hand over the Tauric fables to their own theatres. Why, even in that most religious city of the pious 
descendants of AEneas, there is a certain Jupiter whom in their games they lave with human blood. It is 
the blood of a beast-fighter, you say. Is it less, because of that, the blood of a man? Or is it viler blood 
because it is from the veins of a wicked man? At any rate it is shed in murder. O Jove, thyself a Christian, 
and in truth only son of thy father in his cruelty! But in regard to child murder, as it does not matter 
whether it is committed for a sacred object, or merely at one’s own self-impulse—although there is a great 
difference, as we have said, between parricide and homicide—I shall turn to the people generally. How 
many, think you, of those crowding around and gaping for Christian blood,—how many even of your rulers, 
notable for their justice to you and for their severe measures against us, may I charge in their own 
consciences with the sin of putting their offspring to death? As to any difference in the kind of murder, it 
is certainly the more cruel way to kill by drowning, or by exposure to cold and hunger and dogs. A 
maturer age has always preferred death by the sword. In our case, murder being once for all forbidden, 
we may not destroy even the foetus in the womb, while as yet the human being derives blood from other 
parts of the body for its sustenance. To hinder a birth is merely a speedier man-killing; nor does it matter 
whether you take away a life that is born, or destroy one that is coming to the birth. That is a man which 
is going to be one; you have the fruit already in its seed. As to meals of blood and such tragic dishes, read 
—I am not sure where it is told (it is in Herodotus, I think)—how blood taken from the arms, and tasted by 
both parties, has been the treaty bond among some nations. I am not sure what it was that was tasted in 
the time of Catiline. They say, too, that among some Scythian tribes the dead are eaten by their friends. 
But I am going far from home. At this day, among ourselves, blood consecrated to Bellona, blood drawn 
from a punctured thigh and then partaken of, seals initiation into the rites of that goddess. Those, too, 
who at the gladiator shows, for the cure of epilepsy, quaff with greedy thirst the blood of criminals slain in 
the arena, as it flows fresh from the wound, and then rush off—to whom do they belong? those, also, who 
make meals on the flesh of wild beasts at the place of combat—who have keen appetites for bear and 
stag? That bear in the struggle was bedewed with the blood of the man whom it lacerated: that stag rolled 
itself in the gladiator’s gore. The entrails of the very bears, loaded with as yet undigested human viscera, 
are in great request. And you have men rifting up man-fed flesh? If you partake of food like this, how do 
your repasts differ from those you accuse us Christians of? And do those, who, with savage lust, seize on 
human bodies, do less because they devour the living? Have they less the pollution of human blood on 
them because they only lick up what is to turn into blood? They make meals, it is plain, not so much of 
infants, as of grown-up men. Blush for your vile ways before the Christians, who have not even the blood 
of animals at their meals of simple and natural food; who abstain from things strangled and that die a 
natural death, for no other reason than that they may not contract pollution, so much as from blood 
secreted in the viscera. To clench the matter with a single example, you tempt Christians with sausages of 
blood, just because you are perfectly aware that the thing by which you thus try to get them to transgress 
they hold unlawful. And how unreasonable it is to believe that those, of whom you are convinced that they 
regard with horror the idea of tasting the blood of oxen, are eager after blood of men; unless, mayhap, 
you have tried it, and found it sweeter to the taste! Nay, in fact, there is here a test you should apply to 
discover Christians, as well as the fire-pan and the censer. They should be proved by their appetite for 
human blood, as well as by their refusal to offer sacrifice; just as otherwise they should be affirmed to be 
free of Christianity by their refusal to taste of blood, as by their sacrificing; and there would be no want of 
blood of men, amply supplied as that would be in the trial and condemnation of prisoners. Then who are 
more given to the crime of incest than those who have enjoyed the instruction of Jupiter himself? Ctesias 
tells us that the Persians have illicit intercourse with their mothers. The Macedonians, too, are suspected 
on this point; for on first hearing the tragedy of OEdipus they made mirth of the incest-doer’s grief, 
exclaiming, helaune eis ten metera. Even now reflect what opportunity there is for mistakes leading to 
incestuous comminglings—your promiscuous looseness supplying the materials. You first of all expose 
your children, that they may be taken up by any compassionate passer-by, to whom they are quite 
unknown; or you give them away, to be adopted by those who will do better to them the part of parents. 
Well, some time or other, all memory of the alienated progeny must be lost; and when once a mistake has 


CHAPTER LII 


CONSTANTINE’S LETTER TO EUSEBIUS CONCERNING MAMBRE 


“Victor Constantinus, Maximus Augustus, to Macarius, and the rest of the bishops in Palestine. 


“One benefit, and that of no ordinary importance, has been conferred on us by my truly pious mother-in- 
law, in that she has made known to us by letter that abandoned folly of impious men which has hitherto 
escaped detection by you: so that the criminal conduct thus overlooked may now through our means 
obtain fitting correction and remedy, necessary though tardy. For surely it is a grave impiety indeed, that 
holy places should be defiled by the stain of unhallowed impurities. What then is this, dearest brethren, 
which, though it has eluded your sagacity, she of whom I speak was impelled by a pious sense of duty to 
disclose? 


CHAPTER LIII 
THAT THE SAVIOUR APPEARED IN THIS PLACE TO ABRAHAM 


“She assures me, then, that the place which takes its name from the oak of Mambre, where we find that 
Abraham dwelt, is defiled by certain of the slaves of superstition in every possible way. She declares that 
idols which should be utterly destroyed have been erected on the site of that tree; that an altar is near the 
spot; and that impure sacrifices are continually performed. Now since it is evident that these practices are 
equally inconsistent with the character of our times, and unworthy the sanctity of the place itself, I wish 
your Gravities to be informed that the illustrious Count Acacius, our friend, has received instructions by 
letter from me, to the effect that every idol which shall be found in the place above-mentioned shall 
immediately be consigned to the flames; that the altar be utterly demolished; and that if any one, after 
this our mandate, shall be guilty of impiety of any kind in this place, he shall be visited with condign 
punishment. The place itself we have directed to be adorned with an unpolluted structure, I mean a 
church; in order that it may become a fitting place of assembly for holy men. Meantime, should any 
breach of these our commands occur, it should be made known to our clemency without the least delay by 
letters from you, that we may direct the person detected to be dealt with, as a transgressor of the law, in 
the severest manner. For you are not ignorant that the Supreme God first appeared to Abraham, and 
conversed with him, in that place. There it was that the observance of the Divine law first began; there 
first the Saviour himself, with the two angels, vouchsafed to Abraham a manifestation of his presence; 
there God first appeared to men; there he gave promise to Abraham concerning his future seed, and 
straightway fulfilled that promise; there he foretold that he should be the father of a multitude of nations. 
For these reasons, it seems to me right that this place should not only be kept pure through your diligence 
from all defilement, but restored also to its pristine sanctity; that nothing hereafter may be done there 
except the performance of fitting service to him who is the Almighty God, and our Saviour, and Lord of all. 
And this service it is incumbent on you to care for with due attention, if your Gravities be willing (and of 
this I feel confident) to gratify my wishes, which are especially interested in the worship of God. May he 
preserve you, beloved brethren!” 


CHAPTER LIV 


DESTRUCTION OF IDOL TEMPLES AND IMAGES EVERYWHERE 


All these things the emperor diligently performed to the praise of the saving power of Christ, and thus 
made it his constant aim to glorify his Saviour God. On the other hand he used every means to rebuke the 
superstitious errors of the heathen. Hence the entrances of their temples in the several cities were left 
exposed to the weather, being stripped of their doors at his command; the tiling of others was removed, 
and their roofs destroyed. From others again the venerable statues of brass, of which the superstition of 
antiquity had boasted for a long series of years, were exposed to view in all the public places of the 
imperial city: so that here a Pythian, there a Sminthian Apollo, excited the contempt of the beholder: 
while the Delphic tripods were deposited in the hippodrome and the Muses of Helicon in the palace itself. 
In short, the city which bore his name was everywhere filled with brazen statues of the most exquisite 
workmanship, which had been dedicated in every province, and which the deluded victims of superstition 
had long vainly honored as gods with numberless victims and burnt sacrifices, though now at length they 
learnt to renounce their error, when the emperor held up the very objects of their worship to be the 
ridicule and sport of all beholders. With regard to those images which were of gold, he dealt with them in 
a different manner. For as soon as he understood that the ignorant multitudes were inspired with a vain 
and childish dread of these bugbears of error, wrought in gold and silver, he judged it right to remove 
these also, like stumbling-stones thrown in the way of men walking in the dark, and henceforward to open 
a royal road, plain and unobstructed to all. Having formed this resolution, he considered no soldiers or 
military force of any sort needful for the suppression of the evil: a few of his own friends sufficed for this 
service, and these he sent by a simple expression of his will to visit each several province. Accordingly, 
sustained by confidence in the emperor’s pious intentions and their own personal devotion to God, they 
passed through the midst of numberless tribes and nations, abolishing this ancient error in every city and 
country. They ordered the priests themselves, amidst general laughter and scorn, to bring their gods from 


their dark recesses to the light of day: they then stripped them of their ornaments, and exhibited to the 
gaze of all the unsightly reality which had been hidden beneath a painted exterior. Lastly, whatever part of 
the material appeared valuable they scraped off and melted in the fire to prove its worth, after which they 
secured and set apart whatever they judged needful for their purpose, leaving to the superstitious 
worshipers that which was altogether useless, as a memorial of their shame. Meanwhile our admirable 
prince was himself engaged in a work similar to what we have described. For at the same time that these 
costly images of the dead were stripped, as we have said, of their precious materials, he also attacked 
those composed of brass; causing those to be dragged from their places with ropes and as it were carried 
away captive, whom the dotage of mythology had esteemed as gods. 


CHAPTER LV 


OVERTHROW OF AN IDOL TEMPLE, AND ABOLITION OF LICENTIOUS PRACTICES, AT APHACA IN PHOENICIA 


The emperor’s next care was to kindle, as it were, a brilliant torch, by the light of which he directed his 
imperial gaze around, to see if any hidden vestiges of error might still exist. And as the keen-sighted eagle 
in its heavenward flight is able to descry from its lofty height the most distant objects on the earth, so did 
he, while residing in the imperial palace of his own fair city, discover as from a watch-tower a hidden and 
fatal snare of souls in the province of Phoenicia. This was a grove and temple, not situated in the midst of 
any city, nor in any public place, as for splendor of effect is generally the case, but apart from the beaten 
and frequented road, at Aphaca, on part of the summit of Mount Lebanon, and dedicated to the foul 
demon known by the name of Venus. It was a school of wickedness for all the votaries of impurity, and 
such as destroyed their bodies with effeminacy. Here men undeserving of the name forgot the dignity of 
their sex, and propitiated the demon by their effeminate conduct; here too unlawful commerce of women 
and adulterous intercourse, with other horrible and infamous practices, were perpetrated in this temple 
as in a place beyond the scope and restraint of law. Meantime these evils remained unchecked by the 
presence of any observer, since no one of fair character ventured to visit such scenes. These proceedings, 
however, could not escape the vigilance of our august emperor, who, having himself inspected them with 
characteristic forethought, and judging that such a temple was unfit for the light of heaven, gave orders 
that the building with its offerings should be utterly destroyed. Accordingly, in obedience to the imperial 
command, these engines of an impure superstition were immediately abolished, and the hand of military 
force was made instrumental in purging the place. And now those who had heretofore lived without 
restraint learned self-control through the emperor’s threat of punishment, as likewise those superstitious 
Gentiles wise in their own conceit, who now obtained experimental proof of their own folly. 


CHAPTER LVI 


DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE OF AESCULAPIUS AT AEGAE 


For since a wide-spread error of these pretenders to wisdom concerned the demon worshiped in Cilicia, 
whom thousands regarded with reverence as the possessor of saving and healing power, who sometimes 
appeared to those who passed the night in his temple, sometimes restored the diseased to health, though 
on the contrary he was a destroyer of souls, who drew his easily deluded worshipers from the true Saviour 
to involve them in impious error, the emperor, consistently with his practice, and desire to advance the 
worship of him who is at once a jealous God and the true Saviour, gave directions that this temple also 
should be razed to the ground. In prompt obedience to this command, a band of soldiers laid this building, 
the admiration of noble philosophers, prostrate in the dust, together with its unseen inmate, neither 
demon nor god, but rather a deceiver of souls, who had seduced mankind for so long a time through 
various ages. And thus he who had promised to others deliverance from misfortune and distress, could 
find no means for his own security, any more than when, as is told in myth, he was scorched by the 
lightning’s stroke. Our emperor’s pious deeds, however, had in them nothing fabulous or feigned; but by 
virtue of the manifested power of his Saviour, this temple as well as others was so utterly overthrown, that 
not a vestige of the former follies was left behind. 


CHAPTER LVII 
HOW THE GENTILES ABANDONED IDOL WORSHIP, AND TURNED TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


Hence it was that, of those who had been the slaves of superstition, when they saw with their own eyes 
the exposure of their delusion, and beheld the actual ruin of the temples and images in every place, some 
applied themselves to the saving doctrine of Christ; while others, though they declined to take this step, 
yet reprobated the folly which they had received from their fathers, and laughed to scorn what they had 
so long been accustomed to regard as gods. Indeed, what other feelings could possess their minds, when 
they witnessed the thorough uncleanness concealed beneath the fair exterior of the objects of their 
worship? Beneath this were found either the bones of dead men or dry skulls, fraudulently adorned by the 
arts of magicians, or filthy rags full of abominable impurity, or a bundle of hay or stubble. On seeing all 
these things heaped together within their lifeless images, they denounced their fathers’ extreme folly and 
their own, especially when neither in the secret recesses of the temples nor in the statues themselves 
could any inmate be found; neither demon, nor utterer of oracles, neither god nor prophet, as they had 


heretofore supposed: nay, not even a dim and shadowy phantom could be seen. Accordingly, every gloomy 
cavern, every hidden recess, afforded easy access to the emperor’s emissaries: the inaccessible and secret 
chambers, the innermost shrines of the temples, were trampled by the soldiers’ feet; and thus the mental 
blindness which had prevailed for so many ages over the gentile world became clearly apparent to the 
eyes of all. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


HOW HE DESTROYED THE TEMPLE OF VENUS AT HELIOPOLIS, AND BUILT THE FIRST CHURCH IN THAT CITY 


Such actions as I have described may well be reckoned among the emperor’s noblest achievements, as 
also the wise arrangements which he made respecting each particular province. We may instance the 
Phoenician city Heliopolis, in which those who dignify licentious pleasure with a distinguishing title of 
honor, had permitted their wives and daughters to commit shameless fornication. But now a new statute, 
breathing the very spirit of modesty, proceeded from the emperor, which peremptorily forbade the 
continuance of former practices. And besides this he sent them also written exhortations, as though he 
had been especially ordained by God for this end, that he might instruct all men in the principles of 
chastity. Hence, he disdained not to communicate by letter even with these persons, urging them to seek 
diligently the knowledge of God. At the same time he followed up his words by corresponding deeds, and 
erected even in this city a church of great size and magnificence: so that an event unheard of before in 
any age, now for the first time came to pass, namely, that a city which had hitherto been wholly given up 
to superstition now obtained the privilege of a church of God, with presbyters and deacons, and its people 
were placed under the presiding care of a bishop consecrated to the service of the supreme God. And 
further, the emperor, being anxious that here also as many as possible might be won to the truth, 
bestowed abundant provision for the necessities of the poor, desiring even thus to invite them to seek the 
doctrines of salvation, as though he were almost adopting the words of him who said, “Whether in 
pretense, or in truth, let Christ be preached.” 


CHAPTER LIX 


OF THE DISTURBANCE AT ANTIOCH BY EUSTATHIUS 


In the midst, however, of the general happiness occasioned by these events, and while the Church of God 
was every where and every way flourishing throughout the empire, once more that spirit of envy, who ever 
watches for the ruin of the good, prepared himself to combat the greatness of our prosperity, in the 
expectation, perhaps, that the emperor himself, provoked by our tumults and disorders, might eventually 
become estranged from us. Accordingly, he kindled a furious controversy at Antioch, and thereby involved 
the church in that place in a series of tragic calamities, which had well-nigh occasioned the total 
overthrow of the city. The members of the Church were divided into two opposite parties; while the 
people, including even the magistrates and soldiery, were roused to such a pitch, that the contest would 
have been decided by the sword, had not the watchful providence of God, as well as dread of the 
emperor’s displeasure, controlled the fury of the multitude. On this occasion, too, the emperor, acting the 
part of a preserver and physician of souls, applied with much forbearance the remedy of persuasion to 
those who needed it. He gently pleaded, as it were by an embassy, with his people, sending among them 
one of the best approved and most faithful of those who were honored with the dignity of Count; at the 
same time that he exhorted them to a peaceable spirit by repeated letters, and instructed them in the 
practice of true godliness. Having prevailed by these remonstrances, he excused their conduct in his 
subsequent letters, alleging that he had himself heard the merits of the case from him on whose account 
the disturbance had arisen. And these letters of his, which are replete with learning and instruction of no 
ordinary kind, I should have inserted in this present work, were it not that they might affix a mark of 
dishonor to the character of the persons accused. I will therefore omit these, being unwilling to revive the 
memory of past grievances, and will only annex those to my present narrative which he wrote to testify his 
satisfaction at the re-establishment of peace and concord among the rest. In these letters, he cautioned 
them against any desire to claim the ruler of another district, through whose intervention peace had been 
restored, as their own, and exhorted them, consistently with the usage of the Church, to choose him as 
their bishop, whom the common Saviour of all should point out as suited for the office. His letter, then, is 
addressed to the people and to the bishops, severally, in the following terms. 


CHAPTER LX 


CONSTANTINE’S LETTER TO THE ANTIOCHIANS, DIRECTING THEM NOT TO WITHDRAW EUSEBIUS FROM 
CAESAREA, BUT TO SEEK SOME ONE ELSE 


“Victor Constantinus, Maximus Augustus, to the people of Antioch. 


“How pleasing to the wise and intelligent portion of mankind is the concord which exists among you! And 
I myself, brethren, am disposed to love you with an enduring affection, inspired both by religion, and by 
your own manner of life and zeal on my behalf. It is by the exercise of right understanding and sound 
discretion, that we are enabled really to enjoy our blessings. And what can become you so well as this 


discretion? No wonder, then, if I affirm that your maintenance of the truth has tended rather to promote 
your security than to draw on you the hatred of others. Indeed, amongst brethren, whom the selfsame 
disposition to walk in the ways of truth and righteousness promises, through the favor of God, to register 
among his pure and holy family, what can be more honorable than gladly to acquiesce in the prosperity of 
all men? Especially since the precepts of the divine law prescribe a better direction to your proposed 
intention, and we ourselves desire that your judgment should be confirmed by proper sanction. It may be 
that you are surprised, and at a loss to understand the meaning of this introduction to my present 
address. The cause of it I will not hesitate to explain without reserve. I confess, then, that on reading your 
records I perceived, by the highly eulogistic testimony which they bear to Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, 
whom I have myself long well known and esteemed for his learning and moderation, that you are strongly 
attached to him, and desire to appropriate him as your own. What thoughts, then, do you suppose that I 
entertain on this subject, desirous as I am to seek for and act on the strict principles of right? What 
anxiety do you imagine this desire of yours has caused me? O holy faith, who givest us in our Saviour’s 
words and precepts a model, as it were, of what our life should be, how hardly wouldst thou thyself resist 
the sins of men, were it not that thou refusest to subserve the purposes of gain! In my own judgment, he 
whose first object is the maintenance of peace, seems to be superior to Victory herself; and where a right 
and honorable course lies open to one’s choice, surely no one would hesitate to adopt it. I ask then, 
brethren, why do we so decide as to inflict an injury on others by our choice? Why do we covet those 
objects which will destroy the credit of our own reputation? I myself highly esteem the individual whom ye 
judge worthy of your respect and affection: notwithstanding, it cannot be right that those principles 
should be entirely disregarded which should be authoritative and binding on all alike, so that each should 
not be content with his own circumstances, and all enjoy their proper privileges: nor can it be right, in 
considering the claims of rival candidates, to suppose but that not one only, but many, may appear worthy 
of comparison with this person. For as long as no violence or harshness are suffered to disturb the 
dignities of the church, they continue to be on an equal footing, and worthy of the same consideration 
everywhere. Nor is it reasonable that an inquiry into the qualifications of this one should be made to the 
detriment of others; since the judgment of all churches, whether reckoned of greater or less importance in 
themselves, is equally capable of receiving and maintaining the divine ordinances, so that one is in no way 
inferior to another, if we will but boldly declare the truth, in regard to that standard of practice which is 
common to all. If this be so, we must say that you will be chargeable, not with retaining this prelate, but 
with wrongfully removing him; your conduct will be characterized rather by violence than justice; and 
whatever may be generally thought by others, I dare clearly and boldly affirm that this measure will 
furnish ground of accusation against you, and will provoke factious disturbances of the most mischievous 
kind: for even timid flocks can show the use and power of their teeth, when the watchful care of their 
shepherd declines, and they find themselves bereft of his accustomed guidance. If this then be really so, if 
I am not deceived in my judgment, let this, brethren, be your first consideration, for many and important 
considerations will immediately present themselves, whether, should you persist in your intention, that 
mutual kindly feeling and affection which should subsist among you will suffer no diminution? In the next 
place, remember that he, who came among you for the purpose of offering disinterested counsel, now 
enjoys the reward which is due to him in the judgment of heaven; for he has received no ordinary 
recompense in the high testimony you have borne to his equitable conduct. Lastly, in accordance with 
your usual sound judgment, do ye exhibit a becoming diligence in selecting the person of whom you stand 
in need, carefully avoiding all factious and tumultuous clamor; for such clamor is always wrong, and from 
the collision of discordant elements both sparks and flame will arise. I protest, as I desire to please God 
and you, and to enjoy a happiness commensurate with your kind wishes, that I love you, and the quiet 
haven of your gentleness, now that you have cast from you that which defiled, and received in its place at 
once sound morality and concord, firmly planting in the vessel the sacred standard, and guided, as one 
may say, by a helm of iron in your course onward to the light of heaven. Receive then on board that 
merchandise which is incorruptible, since, as it were, all bilge water has been drained from the vessel; 
and be careful henceforth so to secure the enjoyment of all your present blessing, that you may not seem 
at any future time either to have determined any measure on the impulse of inconsiderate or ill-directed 
zeal, or in the first instance rashly to have entered on an inexpedient course. May God preserve you, 
beloved brethren!” 


CHAPTER LXI 
THE EMPEROR’S LETTER TO EUSEBIUS PRAISING HIM FOR REFUSING THE BISHOPRIC OF ANTIOCH 


The Emperor’s Letter to me on my refusing the Bishopric of Antioch. 
“Victor Constantinus, Maximus Augustus, to Eusebius. 


“T have most carefully perused your letter, and perceive that you have strictly conformed to the rule 
enjoined by the discipline of the Church. Now to abide by that which appears at the same time pleasing to 
God, and accordant with apostolical tradition, is a proof of true piety. You have reason to deem yourself 
happy on this behalf, that you are counted worthy, in the judgment, I may say, of all the world, to have the 
oversight of any church. For the desire which all feel to claim you for their own, undoubtedly enhances 
your enviable fortune in this respect. Notwithstanding, your Prudence whose resolve it is to observe the 
ordinances of God and the apostolic canon of the Church, has done excellently well in declining the 


bishopric of the church at Antioch, and desiring to continue in that church of which you first received the 
oversight by the will of God. I have written on this subject to the people of Antioch, and also to your 
colleagues in the ministry who had themselves consulted me in regard to this question; on reading which 
letters, your Holiness will easily discern, that, inasmuch as justice itself opposed their claims, I have 
written to them under divine direction. It will be necessary that your Prudence should be present at their 
conference, in order that this decision may be ratified in the church at Antioch. God preserve you, beloved 
brother!” 


CHAPTER LXII 


CONSTANTINE’S LETTER TO THE COUNCIL, DEPRECIATING THE REMOVAL OF EUSEBIUS FROM CAESAREA 


“Victor Constantinus, Maximus Augustus, to Theodotus, Theodorus, Narcissus, Aetius, Alpheus, and the 
rest of the bishops who are at Antioch. 


“T have perused the letters written by your Prudences, and highly approve of the wise resolution of your 
colleague in the ministry, Eusebius. Having, moreover, been informed of the circumstances of the case, 
partly by your letters, partly by those of our illustrious counts, Acacius and Strategius, after sufficient 
investigation I have written to the people of Antioch, suggesting the course which will be at once pleasing 
to God and advantageous for the Church. A copy of this I have ordered to be subjoined to this present 
letter, in order that ye yourselves may know what I thought fit, as an advocate of the cause of justice, to 
write to that people: since I find in your letter this proposal, that, in consonance with the choice of the 
people, sanctioned by your own desire, Eusebius the holy bishop of Caesarea should preside over and take 
the charge of the church at Antioch. Now the letters of Eusebius himself on this subject appeared to be 
strictly accordant with the order prescribed by the Church. Nevertheless it is expedient that your 
Prudences should be made acquainted with my opinion also. For I am informed that Euphronius the 
presbyter, who is a citizen of Caesarea in Cappadocia, and George of Arethusa, likewise a presbyter, and 
appointed to that office by Alexander at Alexandria, are men of tried faith. It was right, therefore, to 
intimate to your Prudences, that in proposing these men and any others whom you may deem worthy the 
episcopal dignity, you should decide this question in a manner conformable to the tradition of the apostles. 
For in that case, your Prudences will be able, according to the rule of the Church and apostolic tradition, 
to direct this election in the manner which true ecclesiastical discipline shall prescribe. God preserve you, 
beloved brethren!” 


CHAPTER LXIII 
HOW HE DISPLAYED HIS ZEAL FOR THE EXTIRPATION OF HERESIES 


Such were the exhortations to do all things to the honor of the divine religion which the emperor 
addressed to the rulers of the churches. Having by these means banished dissension, and reduced the 
Church of God to a state of uniform harmony, he next proceeded to a different duty, feeling it incumbent 
on him to extirpate another sort of impious persons, as pernicious enemies of the human race. These were 
pests of society, who ruined whole cities under the specious garb of religious decorum; men whom our 
Saviour’s warning voice somewhere terms false prophets and ravenous wolves: “Beware of false prophets, 
which will come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly are ravening wolves. By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Accordingly, by an order transmitted to the governors of the several provinces, he effectually 
banished all such offenders. In addition to this ordinance he addressed to them personally a severely 
awakening admonition, exhorting them to an earnest repentance, that they might still find a haven of 
safety in the true Church of God. Hear, then, in what manner he addressed them in this letter. 


CHAPTER LXIV 
CONSTANTINE’S EDICT AGAINST THE HERETICS 


“Victor Constantinus, Maximus Augustus, to the heretics. 


“Understand now, by this present statute, ye Novatians, Valentinians, Marcionites, Paulians, ye who are 
called Cataphrygians, and all ye who devise and support heresies by means of your private assemblies, 
with what a tissue of falsehood and vanity, with what destructive and venomous errors, your doctrines are 
inseparably interwoven; so that through you the healthy soul is stricken with disease, and the living 
becomes the prey of everlasting death. Ye haters and enemies of truth and life, in league with destruction! 
All your counsels are opposed to the truth, but familiar with deeds of baseness; full of absurdities and 
fictions: and by these ye frame falsehoods, oppress the innocent, and withhold the light from them that 
believe. Ever trespassing under the mask of godliness, ye fill all things with defilement: ye pierce the pure 
and guileless conscience with deadly wounds, while ye withdraw, one may almost say, the very light of day 
from the eyes of men. But why should I particularize, when to speak of your criminality as it deserves 
demands more time and leisure than I can give? For so long and unmeasured is the catalogue of your 
offenses, so hateful and altogether atrocious are they, that a single day would not suffice to recount them 
all. And, indeed, it is well to turn one’s ears and eyes from such a subject, lest by a description of each 


particular evil, the pure sincerity and freshness of one’s own faith be impaired. Why then do I still bear 
with such abounding evil; especially since this protracted clemency is the cause that some who were 
sound are become tainted with this pestilent disease? Why not at once strike, as it were, at the root of so 
great a mischief by a public manifestation of displeasure? 


CHAPTER LXV 


THE HERETICS ARE DEPRIVED OF THEIR MEETING PLACES 


“Forasmuch, then, as it is no longer possible to bear with your pernicious errors, we give warning by this 
present statute that none of you henceforth presume to assemble yourselves together. We have directed, 
accordingly, that you be deprived of all the houses in which you are accustomed to hold your assemblies: 
and our care in this respect extends so far as to forbid the holding of your superstitious and senseless 
meetings, not in public merely, but in any private house or place whatsoever. Let those of you, therefore, 
who are desirous of embracing the true and pure religion, take the far better course of entering the 
catholic Church, and uniting with it in holy fellowship, whereby you will be enabled to arrive at the 
knowledge of the truth. In any case, the delusions of your perverted understandings must entirely cease 
to mingle with and mar the felicity of our present times: I mean the impious and wretched double- 
mindedness of heretics and schismatics. For it is an object worthy of that prosperity which we enjoy 
through the favor of God, to endeavor to bring back those who in time past were living in the hope of 
future blessing, from all irregularity and error to the right path, from darkness to light, from vanity to 
truth, from death to salvation. And in order that this remedy may be applied with effectual power, we have 
commanded, as before said, that you be positively deprived of every gathering point for your superstitious 
meetings, I mean all the houses of prayer, if such be worthy of the name, which belong to heretics, and 
that these be made over without delay to the catholic Church; that any other places be confiscated to the 
public service, and no facility whatever be left for any future gathering; in order that from this day 
forward none of your unlawful assemblies may presume to appear in any public or private place. Let this 
edict be made public.” 


CHAPTER LXVI 


HOW ON THE DISCOVERY OF PROHIBITED BOOKS AMONG THE HERETICS, MANY OF THEM RETURN TO THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Thus were the lurking-places of the heretics broken up by the emperor’s command, and the savage beasts 
they harbored (I mean the chief authors of their impious doctrines) driven to flight. Of those whom they 
had deceived, some, intimidated by the emperor’s threats, disguising their real sentiments, crept secretly 
into the Church. For since the law directed that search should be made for their books, those of them who 
practiced evil and forbidden arts were detected, and these were ready to secure their own safety by 
dissimulation of every kind. Others, however, there were, who voluntarily and with real sincerity 
embraced a better hope. Meantime the prelates of the several churches continued to make strict inquiry, 
utterly rejecting those who attempted an entrance under the specious disguise of false pretenses, while 
those who came with sincerity of purpose were proved for a time, and after sufficient trial numbered with 
the congregation. Such was the treatment of those who stood charged with rank heresy: those, however, 
who maintained no impious doctrine, but had been separated from the one body through the influence of 
schismatic advisers, were received without difficulty or delay. Accordingly, numbers thus revisited, as it 
were, their own country after an absence in a foreign land, and acknowledged the Church as a mother 
from whom they had wandered long, and to whom they now returned with joy and gladness. Thus the 
members of the entire body became united, and compacted in one harmonious whole; and the one catholic 
Church, at unity with itself, shone with full luster, while no heretical or schismatic body anywhere 
continued to exist. And the credit of having achieved this mighty work our Heaven-protected emperor 
alone, of all who had gone before him, was able to attribute to himself. 


Book IV 


CHAPTER I 
HOW HE HONORED MANY BY PRESENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


While thus variously engaged in promoting the extension and glory of the church of God, and striving by 
every measure to commend the Saviour’s doctrine, the emperor was far from neglecting secular affairs; 
but in this respect also he was unwearied in bestowing benefits of every kind and in quick succession on 
the people of every province. On the one hand he manifested a paternal anxiety for the general welfare of 
his subjects; on the other he would distinguish individuals of his own acquaintance with various marks of 
honor; conferring his benefits in every instance in a truly noble spirit. No one could request a favor from 
the emperor, and fail of obtaining what he sought: no one expected a boon from him, and found that 
expectation vain. Some received presents in money, others in land; some obtained the Praetorian 
praefecture, others senatorial, others again consular rank: many were appointed provincial governors: 
others were made counts of the first, second, or third order: in numberless instances the title of Most 
Illustrious and many other distinctions were conferred; for the emperor devised new dignities, that he 
might invest a larger number with the tokens of his favor. 


CHAPTER II 


REMISSION OF A FOURTH PART OF THE TAXES 


The extent to which he studied the general happiness and prosperity may be understood from a single 
instance most beneficial and universal in its application, and still gratefully remembered. He remitted a 
fourth part of the yearly tribute paid for land, and bestowed it on the owners of the soil; so that if we 
compute this yearly reduction, we shall find that the cultivators enjoyed their produce free of tribute 
every fourth year. This privilege being established by law, and secured for the time to come, has given 
occasion for the emperor’s beneficence to be held, not merely by the then present generation, but by their 
children and descendants, in perpetual remembrance. 


CHAPTER III 
EQUALIZATION OF THE MORE OPPRESSIVE TAXES 


And whereas some persons found fault with the surveys of land which had been made under former 
emperors, and complained that their property was unduly burdened; acting in this case also on the 
principles of justice, he sent commissioners to equalize the tribute, and to secure immunity to those who 
had made this appeal. 


CHAPTER IV 
HIS LIBERALITY, FROM HIS PRIVATE RESOURCES, TO THE LOSERS IN SUITS OF A PECUNIARY NATURE 


In cases of judicial arbitration, in order that the loser by his decision might not quit his presence less 
contented than the victorious litigant, he himself bestowed, and from his own private means, in some 
cases lands, in other money, on the defeated party. In this manner he took care that the loser, as having 
appeared in his presence, should be as well satisfied as the gainer of the cause; for he considered that no 
one ought in any case to retire dejected and sorrowful from an interview with such a prince. Thus it 
happened that both parties returned from the scene of trial with glad and cheerful countenances, while 
the emperor’s noble-minded liberality excited universal admiration. 


CHAPTER V 
CONQUEST OF THE SCYTHIANS DEFEATED THROUGH THE SIGN OF OUR SAVIOUR 


And why should I relate even briefly and incidentally, how he subjected barbarous nations to the Roman 
power; how he was the first who subjugated the Scythian and Sarmatian tribes, which had never learned 
submission, and compelled them, how unwilling soever, to own the sovereignty of Rome? For the 
emperors who preceded him had actually rendered tribute to the Scythians: and Romans, by an annual 
payment, had confessed themselves servants to barbarians; an indignity which our emperor could no 
longer bear, nor think it consistent with his victorious career to continue the payment his predecessors 
had made. Accordingly, with full confidence in his Saviour’s aid, he raised his conquering standard against 


these enemies also, and soon reduced them all to obedience; coercing by military force those who fiercely 
resisted his authority, while, on the other hand, he conciliated the rest by wisely conducted embassies, 
and reclaimed them to a state of order and civilization from their lawless and savage life. Thus the 
Scythians at length learned to acknowledge subjection to the power of Rome. 


CHAPTER VI 


CONQUEST OF THE SARMATIANS, CONSEQUENT ON THE REBELLION OF THEIR SLAVES 


With respect to the Sarmatians, God himself brought them beneath the rule of Constantine, and subdued 
a nation swelling with barbaric pride in the following manner. Being attacked by the Scythians, they had 
entrusted their slaves with arms, in order to repel the enemy. These slaves first overcame the invaders 
and then, turning their weapons against their masters, drove them all from their native land. The expelled 
Sarmatians found that their only hope of safety was in Constantine’s protection: and he, whose familiar 
habit it was to save men’s lives, received them all within the confines of the Roman empire. Those who 
were capable of serving he incorporated with his own troops: to the rest he allotted lands to cultivate for 
their own support: so that they themselves acknowledged that their past misfortune had produced a 
happy result, in that they now enjoyed Roman liberty in place of savage barbarism. In this manner God 
added to his dominions many and various barbaric tribes. 


CHAPTER VII 


AMBASSADORS FROM DIFFERENT BARBAROUS NATIONS RECEIVE PRESENTS FROM THE EMPEROR 


Indeed, ambassadors were continually arriving from all nations, bringing for his acceptance their most 
precious gifts. So that I myself have sometimes stood near the entrance of the imperial palace, and 
observed a noticeable array of barbarians in attendance, differing from each other in costume and 
decorations, and equally unlike in the fashion of their hair and beard. Their aspect truculent and terrible, 
their bodily stature prodigious: some of a red complexion, others white as snow, others again of an 
intermediate color. For in the number of those I have referred to might be seen specimens of the 
Blemmyan tribes, of the Indians, and the Ethiopians, “that widely-divided race, remotest of mankind.” All 
these in due succession, like some painted pageant, presented to the emperor those gifts which their own 
nation held in most esteem; some offering crowns of gold, others diadems set with precious stones; some 
bringing fair-haired boys, others barbaric vestments embroidered with gold and flowers: some appeared 
with horses, others with shields and long spears, with arrows and bows, thereby offering their services 
and alliance for the emperor’s acceptance. These presents he separately received and carefully laid aside, 
acknowledging them in so munificent a manner as at once to enrich those who bore them. He also 
honored the noblest among them with Roman offices of dignity; so that many of them thenceforward 
preferred to continue their residence among us, and felt no desire to revisit their native land. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THAT HE WROTE ALSO TO THE KING OF PERSIA, WHO HAD SENT HIM AN EMBASSY, ON BEHALF OF THE 
CHRISTIANS IN HIS REALM 


The king of the Persians also having testified a desire to form an alliance with Constantine, by sending an 
embassy and presents as assurances of peace and friendship, the emperor, in negotiating this treaty, far 
surpassed the monarch who had first done him honor, in the magnificence with which he acknowledged 
his gifts. Having heard, too, that there were many churches of God in Persia, and that large numbers 
there were gathered into the fold of Christ, full of joy at this intelligence, he resolved to extend his anxiety 
for the general welfare to that country also, as one whose aim it was to care for all alike in every nation. 


CHAPTER IX 


LETTER OF CONSTANTINE AUGUSTUS TO SAPOR, KING OF THE PERSIANS, CONTAINING A TRULY PIOUS 
CONFESSION OF GOD AND CHRIST 


Copy of his Letter to the King of Persia. 


“By keeping the Divine faith, I am made a partaker of the light of truth: guided by the light of truth, I 
advance in the knowledge of the Divine faith. Hence it is that, as my actions themselves evince, I profess 
the most holy religion; and this worship I declare to be that which teaches me deeper acquaintance with 
the most holy God; aided by whose Divine power, beginning from the very borders of the ocean, I have 
aroused each nation of the world in succession to a well-grounded hope of security; so that those which, 
groaning in servitude to the most cruel tyrants and yielding to the pressure of their daily sufferings, had 
well nigh been utterly destroyed, have been restored through my agency to a far happier state. This God I 
confess that I hold in unceasing honor and remembrance; this God I delight to contemplate with pure and 
guileless thoughts in the height of his glory. 


CHAPTER X 
THE WRITER DENOUNCES IDOLS, AND GLORIFIES GOD 


“This God I invoke with bended knees, and recoil with horror from the blood of sacrifices, from their foul 
and detestable odors, and from every earth-born magic fire: for the profane and impious superstitions 
which are defiled by these rites have cast down and consigned to perdition many, nay, whole nations of the 
Gentile world. For he who is Lord of all cannot endure that those blessings which, in his own loving- 
kindness and consideration of the wants of men, he has revealed for the use of all, should be perverted to 
serve the lusts of any. His only demand from man is purity of mind and an undefiled spirit; and by this 
standard he weighs the actions of virtue and godliness. For his pleasure is in works of moderation and 
gentleness: he loves the meek, and hates the turbulent spirit: delighting in faith, he chastises unbelief: by 
him all presumptuous power is broken down, and he avenges the insolence of the proud. While the 
arrogant and haughty are utterly overthrown, he requires the humble and forgiving with deserved 
rewards: even so does he highly honor and strengthen with his special help a kingdom justly governed, 
and maintains a prudent king in the tranquillity of peace. 


CHAPTER XI 
AGAINST THE TYRANTS AND PERSECUTORS; AND ON THE CAPTIVITY OF VALERIAN 


“T cannot, then, my brother believe that I err in acknowledging this one God, the author and parent of all 
things: whom many of my predecessors in power, led astray by the madness of error, have ventured to 
deny, but who were all visited with a retribution so terrible and so destructive, that all succeeding 
generations have held up their calamities as the most effectual warning to any who desire to follow in 
their steps. Of the number of these I believe him to have been, whom the lightning-stroke of Divine 
vengeance drove forth from hence, and banished to your dominions and whose disgrace contributed to the 
fame of your celebrated triumph. 


CHAPTER XII 


HE DECLARES THAT, HAVING WITNESSED THE FALL OF THE PERSECUTORS, HE NOW REJOICES AT THE PEACE 
ENJOYED BY THE CHRISTIANS 


“And it is surely a happy circumstance that the punishment of such persons as I have described should 
have been publicly manifested in our own times. For I myself have witnessed the end of those who lately 
harassed the worshipers of God by their impious edict. And for this abundant thanksgivings are due to 
God that through his excellent Providence all men who observe his holy laws are gladdened by the 
renewed enjoyment of peace. Hence I am fully persuaded that everything is in the best and safest posture, 
since God is vouchsafing, through the influence of their pure and faithful religious service, and their unity 
of judgment respecting his Divine character, to gather all men to himself. 


CHAPTER XIII 
HE BESPEAKS HIS AFFECTIONATE INTEREST FOR THE CHRISTIANS IN HIS COUNTRY 


“Imagine, then, with what joy I heard tidings so accordant with my desire, that the fairest districts of 
Persia are filled with those men on whose behalf alone I am at present speaking, I mean the Christians. I 
pray, therefore, that both you and they may enjoy abundant prosperity, and that your blessings and theirs 
may be in equal measure; for thus you will experience the mercy and favor of that God who is the Lord 
and Father of all. And now, because your power is great, I commend these persons to your protection; 
because your piety is eminent, I commit them to your care. Cherish them with your wonted humanity and 
kindness; for by this proof of faith you will secure an immeasurable benefit both to yourself and us.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
HOW THE ZEALOUS PRAYERS OF CONSTANTINE PROCURED PEACE TO THE CHRISTIANS 


Thus, the nations of the world being everywhere guided in their course as it were by the skill of a single 
pilot, and acquiescing in the administration of him who governed as the servant of God, the peace of the 
Roman empire continued undisturbed, and all classes of his subjects enjoyed a life of tranquillity and 
repose. At the same time the emperor, who was convinced that the prayers of godly men contributed 
powerfully to the maintenance of the public welfare, felt himself constrained zealously to seek such 
prayers and not only himself implored the help and favor of God, but charged the prelates of the churches 
to offer supplications on his behalf. 


CHAPTER XV 
HE CAUSES HIMSELF TO BE REPRESENTED ON HIS COINS, AND IN HIS PORTRAITS, IN THE ATTITUDE OF PRAYER 


How deeply his soul was impressed by the power of divine faith may be understood from the circumstance 
that he directed his likeness to be stamped on the golden coin of the empire with the eyes uplifted as in 
the posture of prayer to God: and this money became current throughout the Roman world. His portrait 
also at full length was placed over the entrance gates of the palaces in some cities, the eyes upraised to 
heaven, and the hands outspread as if in prayer. 


CHAPTER XVI 
HE FORBIDS BY LAW THE PLACING HIS LIKENESS IN IDOL TEMPLES 


In this manner he represented himself, even through the medium of painting, as habitually engaged in 
prayer to God. At the same time he forbade, by an express enactment, the setting up of any resemblance 
of himself in any idol temple, that not even the mere lineaments of his person might receive contamination 
from the error of forbidden superstition. 


CHAPTER XVII 


OF HIS PRAYERS IN THE PALACE, AND HIS READING THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 


Still nobler proofs of his piety might be discerned by those who marked how he modeled as it were his 
very palace into a church of God, and himself afforded a pattern of zeal to those assembled therein: how 
he took the sacred scriptures into his hands, and devoted himself to the study of those divinely inspired 
oracles; after which he would offer up regular prayers with all the members of his imperial court. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HE ENJOINS THE GENERAL OBSERVANCE OF THE LORD’S DAY, AND THE DAY OF PREPARATION 


He ordained, too, that one day should be regarded as a special occasion for prayer: I mean that which is 
truly the first and chief of all, the day of our Lord and Saviour. The entire care of his household was 
entrusted to deacons and other ministers consecrated to the service of God, and distinguished by gravity 
of life and every other virtue: while his trusty body guard, strong in affection and fidelity to his person, 
found in their emperor an instructor in the practice of piety, and like him held the Lord’s salutary day in 
honor and performed on that day the devotions which he loved. The same observance was recommended 
by this blessed prince to all classes of his subjects: his earnest desire being gradually to lead all mankind 
to the worship of God. Accordingly he enjoined on all the subjects of the Roman empire to observe the 
Lord’s day, as a day of rest, and also to honor the day which precedes the Sabbath; in memory, I suppose, 
of what the Saviour of mankind is recorded to have achieved on that day. And since his desire was to teach 
his whole army zealously to honor the Saviour’s day (which derives its name from light, and from the sun), 
he freely granted to those among them who were partakers of the divine faith, leisure for attendance on 
the services of the Church of God, in order that they might be able, without impediment, to perform their 
religious worship. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THAT HE DIRECTED EVEN HIS PAGAN SOLDIERS TO PRAY ON THE LORD’S DAY 


With regard to those who were as yet ignorant of divine truth, he provided by a second statute that they 
should appear on each Lord’s day on an open plain near the city, and there, at a given signal, offer to God 
with one accord a prayer which they had previously learnt. He admonished them that their confidence 
should not rest in their spears, or armor, or bodily strength, but that they should acknowledge the 
supreme God as the giver of every good, and of victory itself; to whom they were bound to offer their 
prayers with due regularity, uplifting their hands toward heaven, and raising their mental vision higher 
still to the king of heaven, on whom they should call as the Author of victory, their Preserver, Guardian, 
and Helper. The emperor himself prescribed the prayer to be used by all his troops, commanding them, to 
pronounce the following words in the Latin tongue: 


CHAPTER XX 


THE FORM OF PRAYER GIVEN BY CONSTANTINE TO HIS SOLDIERS 


“We acknowledge thee the only God: we own thee, as our King and implore thy succor. By thy favor have 
we gotten the victory: through thee are we mightier than our enemies. We render thanks for thy past 
benefits, and trust thee for future blessings. Together we pray to thee, and beseech thee long to preserve 
to us, safe and triumphant, our emperor Constantine and his pious sons.” Such was the duty to be 
performed on Sunday by his troops, and such the prayer they were instructed to offer up to God. 


been made, the transmission of incest thence will still go on—the race and the crime creeping on together. 
Then, further, wherever you are—at home, abroad, over the seas—your lust is an attendant, whose general 
indulgence, or even its indulgence in the most limited scale, may easily and unwittingly anywhere beget 
children, so that in this way a progeny scattered about in the commerce of life may have intercourse with 
those who are their own kin, and have no notion that there is any incest in the case. A persevering and 
stedfast chastity has protected us from anything like this: keeping as we do from adulteries and all post- 
matrimonial unfaithfulness, we are not exposed to incestuous mishaps. Some of us, making matters still 
more secure, beat away from them entirely the power of sensual sin, by a virgin continence, still boys in 
this respect when they are old. If you would but take notice that such sins as I have mentioned prevail 
among you, that would lead you to see that they have no existence among Christians. The same eyes 
would tell you of both facts. But the two blindnesses are apt to go together; so that those who do not see 
what is, think they see what is not. I shall show it to be so in everything. But now let me speak of matters 
which are more clear. 


CHAPTER X 


“You do not worship the gods,” you say; “and you do not offer sacrifices for the emperors.” Well, we do not 
offer sacrifice for others, for the same reason that we do not for ourselves,—namely, that your gods are 
not at all the objects of our worship. So we are accused of sacrilege and treason. This is the chief ground 
of charge against us—nay, it is the sum-total of our offending; and it is worthy then of being inquired into, 
if neither prejudice nor injustice be the judge, the one of which has no idea of discovering the truth, and 
the other simply and at once rejects it. We do not worship your gods, because we know that there are no 
such beings. This, therefore, is what you should do: you should call on us to demonstrate their non- 
existence, and thereby prove that they have no claim to adoration; for only if your gods were truly so, 
would there be any obligation to render divine homage to them. And punishment even were due to 
Christians, if it were made plain that those to whom they refused all worship were indeed divine. But you 
say, They are gods. We protest and appeal from yourselves to your knowledge; let that judge us; let that 
condemn us, if it can deny that all these gods of yours were but men. If even it venture to deny that, it will 
be confuted by its own books of antiquities, from which it has got its information about them, bearing 
witness to this day, as they plainly do, both of the cities in which they were born, and the countries in 
which they have left traces of their exploits, as well as where also they are proved to have been buried. 
Shall I now, therefore, go over them one by one, so numerous and so various, new and old, barbarian, 
Grecian, Roman, foreign, captive and adopted, private and common, male and female, rural and urban, 
naval and military? It were useless even to hunt out all their names: so I may content myself with a 
compend; and this not for your information, but that you may have what you know brought to your 
recollection, for undoubtedly you act as if you had forgotten all about them. No one of your gods is earlier 
than Saturn: from him you trace all your deities, even those of higher rank and better known. What, then, 
can be proved of the first, will apply to those that follow. So far, then, as books give us information, 
neither the Greek Diodorus or Thallus, neither Cassius Severus or Cornelius Nepos, nor any writer upon 
sacred antiquities, have ventured to say that Saturn was any but a man: so far as the question depends on 
facts, I find none more trustworthy than those—that in Italy itself we have the country in which, after 
many expeditions, and after having partaken of Attic hospitalities, Saturn settled, obtaining cordial 
welcome from Janus, or, as the Salii will have it, Janis. The mountain on which he dwelt was called 
Saturnius; the city he founded is called Saturnia to this day; last of all, the whole of Italy, after having 
borne the name of Oenotria, was called Saturnia from him. He first gave you the art of writing, and a 
stamped coinage, and thence it is he presides over the public treasury. But if Saturn were a man, he had 
undoubtedly a human origin; and having a human origin, he was not the offspring of heaven and earth. As 
his parents were unknown, it was not unnatural that he should be spoken of as the son of those elements 
from which we might all seem to spring. For who does not speak of heaven and earth as father and 
mother, in a sort of way of veneration and honour? or from the custom which prevails among us of saying 
that persons of whom we have no knowledge, or who make a sudden appearance, have fallen from the 
skies? In this way it came about that Saturn, everywhere a sudden and unlooked-for guest, got 
everywhere the name of the Heaven-born. For even the common folk call persons whose stock is 
unknown, sons of earth. I say nothing of how men in these rude times were wont to act, when they were 
impressed by the look of any stranger happening to appear among them, as though it were divine, since 
even at this day men of culture make gods of those whom, a day or two before, they acknowledged to be 
dead men by their public mourning for them. Let these notices of Saturn, brief as they are, suffice. It will 
thus also be proved that Jupiter is as certainly a man, as from a man he sprung; and that one after another 
the whole swarm is mortal like the primal stock. 


CHAPTER XI 


And since, as you dare not deny that these deities of yours once were men, you have taken it on you to 
assert that they were made gods after their decease, let us consider what necessity there was for this. In 
the first place, you must concede the existence of one higher God—a certain wholesale dealer in divinity, 
who has made gods of men. For they could neither have assumed a divinity which was not theirs, nor 
could any but one himself possessing it have conferred it on them. If there was no one to make gods, it is 
vain to dream of gods being made when thus you have no god-maker. Most certainly, if they could have 


CHAPTER XXI 
HE ORDERS THE SIGN OF THE SAVIOUR’S CROSS TO BE ENGRAVEN ON HIS SOLDIERS’ SHIELDS 


And not only so, but he also caused the sign of the salutary trophy to be impressed on the very shields of 
his soldiers; and commanded that his embattled forces should be preceded in their march, not by golden 
images, as heretofore, but only by the standard of the cross. 


CHAPTER XXII 


OF HIS ZEAL IN PRAYER, AND THE HONOR HE PAID TO THE FEAST OF EASTER 


The emperor himself, as a sharer in the holy mysteries of our religion, would seclude himself daily at a 
stated hour in the innermost chambers of his palace; and there in solitary converse with his God, would 
kneel in humble supplication, and entreat the blessings of which he stood in need. But especially at the 
salutary feast of Easter, his religious diligence was redoubled; he fulfilled as it were the duties of a 
hierophant with every energy of his mind and body, and outvied all others in the zealous celebration of 
this feast. He changed, too, the holy night vigil into a brightness like that of day, by causing waxen tapers 
of great length to be lighted throughout the city: besides which, torches everywhere diffused their light, 
so as to impart to this mystic vigil a brilliant splendor beyond that of day. As soon as day itself returned, in 
imitation of our Saviour’s gracious acts, he opened a liberal hand to his subjects of every nation, province, 
and people, and lavished abundant bounties on all. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


HOW HE FORBADE IDOLATROUS WORSHIP, BUT HONORED MARTYRS AND THE CHURCH FESTIVALS 


Such were his sacred ministrations in the service of his God. At the same time, his subjects, both civil and 
military, throughout the empire, found a barrier everywhere opposed against idol worship, and every kind 
of sacrifice forbidden. A statute was also passed, enjoining the due observance of the Lord’s day, and 
transmitted to the governors of every province, who undertook, at the emperor’s command, to respect the 
days commemorative of martyrs, and duly to honor the festal seasons in the churches: and all these 
intentions were fullfilled to the emperor’s entire satisfaction. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THAT HE DESCRIBED HIMSELF TO BE A BISHOP, IN CHARGE OF AFFAIRS EXTERNAL TO THE CHURCH 


Hence it was not without reason that once, on the occasion of his entertaining a company of bishops, he 
let fall the expression, “that he himself too was a bishop,” addressing them in my hearing in the following 
words: “You are bishops whose jurisdiction is within the Church: I also am a bishop, ordained by God to 
overlook whatever is external to the Church.” And truly his measures corresponded with his words: for he 
watched over his subjects with an episcopal care, and exhorted them as far as in him lay to follow a godly 
life. 


CHAPTER XXV 


PROHIBITION OF SACRIFICES, OF MYSTIC RITES, COMBATS OF GLADIATORS, ALSO THE LICENTIOUS WORSHIP OF 
THE NILE 


Consistently with this zeal he issued successive laws and ordinances, forbidding any to offer sacrifice to 
idols, to consult diviners, to erect images, or to pollute the cities with the sanguinary combats of 
gladiators. And inasmuch as the Egyptians, especially those of Alexandria, had been accustomed to honor 
their river through a priesthood composed of effeminate men, a further law was passed commanding the 
extermination of the whole class as vicious, that no one might thenceforward be found tainted with the 
like impurity. And whereas the superstitious inhabitants apprehended that the river would in consequence 
withhold its customary flood, God himself showed his approval of the emperor’s law by ordering all things 
in a manner quite contrary to their expectation. For those who had defiled the cities by their vicious 
conduct were indeed seen no more; but the river, as if the country through which it flowed had been 
purified to receive it, rose higher than ever before, and completely overflowed the country with its 
fertilizing streams: thus effectually admonishing the deluded people to turn from impure men, and ascribe 
their prosperity to him alone who is the Giver of all good. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
AMENDMENT OF THE LAW IN FORCE RESPECTING CHILDLESS PERSONS, AND OF THE LAW OF WILLS 


So numerous, indeed, were the benefits of this kind conferred by the emperor on every province, as to 
afford ample materials to any who might desire to record them. Among these may be instanced those laws 


which he entirely remodelled, and established on a more equitable basis: the nature of which reform may 
be briefly and easily explained. The childless were punished under the old law with the forfeiture of their 
hereditary property, a merciless statute, which dealt with them as positive criminals. The emperor 
annulled this, and decreed that those so circumstanced should inherit. He regulated the question on the 
principles of equity and justice, arguing willful transgressors should be chastised with the penalties their 
crimes deserve. But nature herself denies children to many, who long, perhaps, for a numerous offspring, 
but are disappointed of their hope by bodily infirmity. Others continue childless, not from any dislike of 
posterity, but because their ardent love of philosophy renders them averse to the conjugal union. Women, 
too, consecrated to the service of God, have maintained a pure and spotless virginity, and have devoted 
themselves, soul and body to a life of entire chastity and holiness. What then? Should this conduct be 
deemed worthy of punishment, or rather of admiration and praise; since to desire this state is in itself 
honorable, and to maintain it surpasses the power of unassisted nature? Surely those whose bodily 
infirmity destroys their hope of offspring are worthy of pity, not of punishment: and he who devotes 
himself to a higher object calls not for chastisement, but especial admiration. On such principles of sound 
reason did the emperor rectify the defects of this law. Again, with regard to the wills of dying persons, the 
old laws had ordained that they should be expressed, even at the latest breath, as it were, in certain 
definite words, and had prescribed the exact form and terms to be employed. This practice had 
occasioned many fraudulent attempts to hinder the intentions of the deceased from being carried into full 
effect. As soon as our emperor was aware of these abuses, he reformed this law likewise, declaring that a 
dying man ought to be permitted to indicate his last wishes in as few words as possible, and in whatever 
terms he pleased; and to set forth his will in any written form; or even by word of mouth, provided it were 
done in the presence of proper witnesses, who might be competent faithfully to discharge their trust. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


AMONG OTHER ENACTMENTS, HE DECREES THAT NO CHRISTIAN SHALL SLAVE TO A JEW, AND AFFIRMS THE 
VALIDITY OF THE DECISIONS OF COUNCILS 


He also passed a law to the effect that no Christian should remain in servitude to a Jewish master, on the 
ground that it could not be right that those whom the Saviour had ransomed should be subjected to the 
yoke of slavery by a people who had slain the prophets and the Lord himself. If any were found hereafter 
in these circumstances, the slave was to be set at liberty, and the master punished by a fine. 


He likewise added the sanction of his authority to the decisions of bishops passed at their synods, and 
forbade the provincial governors to annul any of their decrees: for he rated the priests of God at a higher 
value than any judge whatever. These and a thousand similar provisions did he enact for the benefit of his 
subjects; but there is not time now to give a special description of them, such as might convey an accurate 
idea of his imperial wisdom in these respects: nor need I now relate at length, how, as a devoted servant 
of the Supreme God, he employed himself from morning until night in seeking objects for his beneficence, 
and how equally and universally kind he was to all. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


HIS GIFTS TO THE CHURCHES, AND BOUNTIES TO VIRGINS AND TO THE POOR 


His liberality, however, was most especially exercised on behalf of the churches of God. In some cases he 
granted lands, in others he issued supplies of food for the support of the poor, of orphan children, and 
widows; besides which, he evinced much care and forethought in fully providing the naked and destitute 
with clothing. He distinguished, however, with most special honor those who had devoted their lives to the 
practice of Divine philosophy. Hence his respect, little short of veneration, for God’s most holy and ever 
virgin choir: for he felt assured that the God to whom such persons devoted themselves was himself an 
inmate of their souls. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
OF CONSTANTINE’S DISCOURSES AND DECLAMATIONS 


For himself, he sometimes passed sleepless nights in furnishing his mind with Divine knowledge: and 
much of his time was spent in composing discourses, many of which he delivered in public; for he 
conceived it to be incumbent on him to govern his subjects by appealing to their reason, and to secure in 
all respects a rational obedience to his authority. Hence he would sometimes himself evoke an assembly, 
on which occasions vast multitudes attended, in the hope of hearing an emperor sustain the part of a 
philosopher. And if in the course of his speech any occasion offered of touching on sacred topics, he 
immediately stood erect, and with a grave aspect and subdued tone of voice seemed reverently to be 
initiating his auditors in the mysteries of the Divine doctrine: and when they greeted him with shouts of 
acclamation, he would direct them by his gestures to raise their eyes to heaven, and reserve their 
admiration for the Supreme King alone, and honor him with adoration and praise. He usually divided the 
subjects of his address, first thoroughly exposing the error of polytheism, and proving the superstition of 
the Gentiles to be mere fraud, and a cloak for impiety. He then would assert the sole sovereignty of God: 


passing thence to his Providence, both general and particular. Proceeding next to the dispensation of 
salvation, he would demonstrate its necessity, and adaptation to the nature of the case; entering next in 
order on the doctrine of the Divine judgment. And here especially he appealed most powerfully to the 
consciences of his hearers, while he denounced the rapacious and violent, and those who were slaves to 
an inordinate thirst of gain. Nay, he caused some of his own acquaintance who were present to feel the 
severe lash of his words, and to stand with downcast eyes in the consciousness of guilt, while he testified 
against them in the clearest and most impressive terms that they would have an account to render of their 
deeds to God. He reminded them that God himself had given him the empire of the world, portions of 
which he himself, acting on the same Divine principle, had intrusted to their government; but that all 
would in due time be alike summoned to give account of their actions to the Supreme Sovereign of all. 
Such was his constant testimony; such his admonition and instruction. And he himself both felt and 
uttered these sentiments in the genuine confidence of faith: but his hearers were little disposed to learn, 
and deaf to sound advice; receiving his words indeed with loud applause, but induced by insatiable 
cupidity practically to disregard them. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THAT HE MARKED OUT BEFORE A COVETOUS MAN THE MEASURE OF A GRAVE, AND SO PUT HIM TO SHAME 


On one occasion he thus personally addressed one of his courtiers: “How far, my friend, are we to carry 
our inordinate desires?” Then drawing the dimensions of a human figure with a lance which he happened 
to have in his hand, he continued: “Though thou couldst obtain the whole wealth of this world, yea, the 
whole world itself, thou wilt carry with thee at last no more than this little spot which I have marked out, 
if indeed even that be thine.” Such were the words and actions of this blessed prince; and though at the 
time he failed to reclaim any from their evil ways, yet notwithstanding the course of events afforded 
evident proof that his admonitions were more like Divine prophecies than mere words. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THAT HE WAS DERIDED BECAUSE OF HIS EXCESSIVE CLEMENCY 


Meantime, since there was no fear of capital punishment to deter from the commission of crime, for the 
emperor himself was uniformly inclined to clemency, and none of the provincial governors visited offenses 
with their proper penalties, this state of things drew with it no small degree of blame on the general 
administration of the empire; whether justly or not, let every one form his own judgment: for myself, I only 
ask permission to record the fact. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
OF CONSTANTINE’S ORATION WHICH HE WROTE TO THE ASSEMBLY OF THE SAINTS 


The emperor was in the habit of composing his orations in the Latin tongue, from which they were 
translated into Greek by interpreters appointed for this special service. One of the discourses thus 
translated I intend to annex, by way of specimen, to this present work, that one, I mean, which he 
inscribed “To the assembly of the saints,” and dedicated to the Church of God, that no one may have 
ground for deeming my testimony on this head mere empty praise. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 
HOW HE LISTENED STANDING TO EUSEBIUS’ DECLAMATION IN HONOR OF OUR SAVIOUR’S SEPULCHRE 


One act, however, I must by no means omit to record, which this admirable prince performed in my own 
presence. On one occasion, emboldened by the confident assurance I entertained of his piety, I had 
begged permission to pronounce a discourse on the subject of our Saviour’s sepulchre in his hearing. With 
this request he most readily complied, and in the midst of a large number of auditors, in the interior of the 
palace itself, he stood and listened with the rest. I entreated him, but in vain, to seat himself on the 
imperial throne which stood near: he continued with fixed attention to weigh the topics of my discourse, 
and gave his own testimony to the truth of the theological doctrines it contained. After some time had 
passed, the oration being of considerable length, I was myself desirous of concluding; but this he would 
not permit, and exhorted me to proceed to the very end. On my again entreating him to sit, he in his turn 
was displeased and said that it was not right to listen in a careless manner to the discussion of doctrines 
relating to God; and again, that this posture was good and profitable to himself, since it was reverent to 
stand while listening to sacred truths. Having, therefore, concluded my discourse, I returned home, and 
resumed my usual occupations. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THAT HE WROTE TO EUSEBIUS RESPECTING EASTER, AND RESPECTING COPIES OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 


Ever careful for the welfare of the churches of God, the emperor addressed me personally in a letter on 
the means of providing copies of the inspired oracles, and also on the subject of the most holy feast of 
Easter. For I had myself dedicated to him an exposition of the mystical import of that feast; and the 
manner in which he honored me with a reply may be understood by any one who reads the following 
letter. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


CONSTANTINE’S LETTER TO EUSEBIUS, IN PRAISE OF HIS DISCOURSE CONCERNING EASTER 


“Victor Constantinus, Maximus Augustus, to Eusebius. 


“Tt is indeed an arduous task, and beyond the power of language itself, worthily to treat of the mysteries 
of Christ, and to explain in a fitting manner the controversy respecting the feast of Easter, its origin as 
well as its precious and toilsome accomplishment. For it is not in the power even of those who are able to 
apprehend them, adequately to describe the things of God. I am, notwithstanding, filled with admiration 
of your learning and zeal, and have not only myself read your work with pleasure, but have given 
directions, according to your own desire, that it be communicated to many sincere followers of our holy 
religion. Seeing, then, with what pleasure we receive favors of this kind from your Sagacity, be pleased to 
gladden us more frequently with those compositions, to the practice of which, indeed, you confess 
yourself to have been trained from an early period, so that I am urging a willing man, as they say, in 
exhorting you to your customary pursuits. And certainly the high and confident judgment we entertain is a 
proof that the person who has translated your writings into the Latin tongue is in no respect incompetent 
to the task, impossible though it be that such version should fully equal the excellence of the works 
themselves. God preserve you, beloved brother.” Such was his letter on this subject: and that which 
related to the providing of copies of the Scriptures for reading in the churches was to the following 
purport. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
CONSTANTINE’S LETTER TO EUSEBIUS ON THE PREPARATION OF COPIES OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 


“Victor Constantinus, Maximus Augustus, to Eusebius. 


“It happens, through the favoring providence of God our Saviour, that great numbers have united 
themselves to the most holy church in the city which is called by my name. It seems, therefore, highly 
requisite, since that city is rapidly advancing in prosperity in all other respects, that the number of 
churches should also be increased. Do you, therefore, receive with all readiness my determination on this 
behalf. I have thought it expedient to instruct your Prudence to order fifty copies of the sacred Scriptures, 
the provision and use of which you know to be most needful for the instruction of the Church, to be 
written on prepared parchment in a legible manner, and in a convenient, portable form, by professional 
transcribers thoroughly practiced in their art. The catholicus of the diocese has also received instructions 
by letter from our Clemency to be careful to furnish all things necessary for the preparation of such 
copies; and it will be for you to take special care that they be completed with as little delay as possible. 
You have authority also, in virtue of this letter, to use two of the public carriages for their conveyance, by 
which arrangement the copies when fairly written will most easily be forwarded for my personal 
inspection; and one of the deacons of your church may be intrusted with this service, who, on his arrival 
here, shall experience my liberality. God preserve you, beloved brother!” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


HOW THE COPIES WERE PROVIDED 


Such were the emperor’s commands, which were followed by the immediate execution of the work itself, 
which we sent him in magnificent and elaborately bound volumes of a threefold and fourfold form. This 
fact is attested by another letter, which the emperor wrote in acknowledgment, in which, having heard 
that the city Constantia in our country, the inhabitants of which had been more than commonly devoted to 
superstition, had been impelled by a sense of religion to abandon their past idolatry, he testified his joy, 
and approval of their conduct. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


HOW THE MARKET-TOWN OF GAZA WAS MADE A CITY FOR ITS PROFESSION OF CHRISTIANITY, AND RECEIVED 
THE NAME OF CONSTANTIA 


For in fact the place now called Constantia, in the province of Palestine, having embraced the saving 
religion, was distinguished both by the favor of God, and by special honor from the emperor, being now 
for the first time raised to the rank of a city, and receiving the more honored name of his pious sister in 
exchange for its former appellation. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


THAT A PLACE IN PHOENICIA ALSO WAS MADE A CITY, AND IN OTHER CITIES IDOLATRY WAS ABOLISHED, AND 
CHURCHES BUILT 


A similar change was effected in several other cities; for instance, in that town of Phoenicia which 
received its name from that of the emperor, and the inhabitants of which committed their innumerable 
idols to the flames, and adopted in their stead the principles of the saving faith. Numbers, too, in the other 
provinces, both in the cities and the country, became willing inquirers after the saving knowledge of God; 
destroyed as worthless things the images of every kind which they had heretofore held most sacred; 
voluntarily demolished the lofty temples and shrines which contained them; and, renouncing their former 
sentiments, or rather errors, commenced and completed entirely new churches. But since it is not so 
much my province to give a circumstantial detail of the actions of this pious prince, as it is theirs who 
have been privileged to enjoy his society at all times, I shall content myself with briefly recording such 
facts as have come to my own personal knowledge, before I proceed to notice the last days of his life. 


CHAPTER XL 


THAT HAVING CONFERRED THE DIGNITY OF CAESARS ON HIS THREE SONS AT THE THREE DECENNIAL PERIODS 
OF HIS REIGN, HE DEDICATED THE CHURCH AT JERUSALEM 


By this time the thirtieth year of his reign was completed. In the course of this period, his three sons had 
been admitted at different times as his colleagues in the empire. The first, Constantinus, who bore his 
father’s name, obtained this distinction about the tenth year of his reign. Constantius, the second son, so 
called from his grandfather, was proclaimed Caesar about the twentieth, while Constans, the third, whose 
name expresses the firmness and stability of his character, was advanced to the same dignity at the 
thirtieth anniversary of his father’s reign. Having thus reared a threefold offspring, a Trinity, as it were, of 
pious sons, and having received them severally at each decennial period to a participation in his imperial 
authority, he judged the festival of his Tricennalia to be a fit occasion for thanksgiving to the Sovereign 
Lord of all, at the same time believing that the dedication of the church which his zealous magnificence 
had erected at Jerusalem might advantageously be performed. 


CHAPTER XLI 


THAT IN THE MEANTIME HE ORDERED A COUNCIL TO BE CONVENED AT TYRE, BECAUSE OF CONTROVERSIES 
RAISED IN EGYPT 


Meanwhile that spirit of envy which is the enemy of all good, like a dark cloud intercepting the sun’s 
brightest rays, endeavored to mar the joy of this festivity, by again raising contentions to disturb the 
tranquillity of the Egyptian churches. Our divinely favored emperor, however, once more convened a 
synod composed of many bishops, and set them as it were in armed array, like the host of God, against this 
malignant spirit, having commanded their presence from the whole of Egypt and Libya, from Asia, and 
from Europe, in order, first, to decide the questions in dispute, and afterwards to perform the dedication 
of the sacred edifice above mentioned. He enjoined them, by the way, to adjust their differences at the 
capital city of Phoenicia, reminding them that they had no right, while harboring feelings of mutual 
animosity, to engage in the service of God, since his law expressly forbids those who are at variance to 
offer their gift until they have first become reconciled and mutually disposed to peace. Such were the 
salutary precepts which the emperor continually kept vividly before his own mind, and in accordance with 
which he admonished them to undertake their present duties in a spirit of perfect unanimity and concord, 
in a letter to the following purport. 


CHAPTER XLII 
CONSTANTINE’S LETTER TO THE COUNCIL AT TYRE 


“Victor Constantinus, Maximus Augustus, to the holy Council at Tyre. 


“Surely it would best consist with and best become the prosperity of these our times, that the Catholic 
Church should be undivided, and the servants of Christ be at this present moment clear from all reproach. 
Since, however, there are those who, carried away by a baleful and furious spirit of contention (for I will 
not charge them with intentionally leading a life unworthy of their profession), are endeavoring to create 
that general confusion which, in my judgment, is the most pernicious of all evils; I exhort you, forward as 
you already are, to meet together and form a synod without delay: to defend those who need protection; 
to administer remedies to your brethren who are in peril; to recall the divided members to unity of 
judgment; to rectify errors while opportunity is yet allowed: that thus you may restore to so many 
provinces that due measure of concord which, strange and sad anomaly! the arrogance of a few 
individuals has destroyed. And I believed that all are alike persuaded that this course is at the same time 
pleasing to Almighty God (as well as the highest object of my own desires), and will bring no small honor 
to yourselves, should you be successful in restoring peace. Delay not, then, but hasten with redoubled zeal 
to terminate the present dissensions in a manner becoming the occasion, by assembling together in that 


spirit of true sincerity and faith which the Saviour whom we serve especially demands from us, I may 
almost say with an audible voice, on all occasions. No proof of pious zeal on my part shall be wanting. 
Already have I done all to which my attention was directed by your letters. I have sent to those bishops 
whose presence you desired, that they may share your counsels. I have despatched Dionysius, a man of 
consular rank, who will both remind those prelates of their duty who are bound to attend the Council with 
you, and will himself be there to superintend the proceedings, but especially to maintain good order. 
Meantime should any one, though I deem it most improbable, venture on this occasion to violate my 
command, and refuse his attendance, a messenger shall be despatched forthwith to banish that person in 
virtue of an imperial edict, and to teach him that it does not become him to resist an emperor’s decrees 
when issued in defense of truth. For the rest, it will be for your Holinesses, unbiased either by enmity or 
favor, but consistently with ecclesiastical and apostolic order, to devise a fitting remedy whether it be for 
positive offenses or for unpremeditated errors; in order that you may at once free the Church from all 
reproach, relieve my anxiety, and, by restoring the blessings of peace to those who are now divided, 
procure the highest honor for yourselves. God preserve you, beloved brethren!” 


CHAPTER XLIII 
BISHOPS FROM ALL THE PROVINCES ATTENDED THE DEDICATION OF THE CHURCH AT JERUSALEM 


No sooner had these injunctions been carried into effect, than another emissary arrived with despatches 
from the emperor, and an urgent admonition to the Council to hasten their journey to Jerusalem without 
delay. Accordingly they all took their departure from the province of Phoenicia, and proceeded to their 
destination, availing themselves of the public means of transport. Thus Jerusalem became the gathering 
point for distinguished prelates from every province, and the whole city was thronged by a vast 
assemblage of the servants of God. The Macedonians had sent the bishop of their metropolis; the 
Pannonians and Moesians the fairest of God’s youthful flock among them. A holy prelate from Persia too 
was there, deeply versed in the sacred oracles; while Bithynian and Thracian bishops graced the Council 
with their presence; nor were the most illustrious from Cilicia wanting, nor the chief of the Cappadocians, 
distinguished above all for learning and eloquence. In short, the whole of Syria and Mesopotamia, 
Phoenicia and Arabia, Palestine, Egypt, and Libya, with the dwellers in the Thebaid, all contributed to 
swell the mighty concourse of God’s ministers, followed as they were by vast numbers from every 
province. They were attended by an imperial escort, and officers of trust had also been sent from the 
palace itself, with instructions to heighten the splendor of the festival at the emperor’s expense. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


OF THEIR RECEPTION BY THE NOTARY MARIANUS; THE DISTRIBUTION OF MONEY TO THE POOR; AND 
OFFERINGS TO THE CHURCH 


The director and chief of these officers was a most useful servant of the emperor, a man eminent for faith 
and piety, and thoroughly acquainted with the Divine word, who had been honorably conspicuous by his 
profession of godliness during the time of the tyrants’ power, and therefore was deservedly entrusted with 
the arrangement of the present proceedings. Accordingly, in faithful obedience to the emperor’s 
commands, he received the assembly with courteous hospitality, and entertained them with feasts and 
banquets on a scale of great splendor. He also distributed lavish supplies of money and clothing among 
the naked and destitute, and the multitudes of both sexes who suffered from want of food and the common 
necessaries of life. Finally, he enriched and beautified the church itself throughout with offerings of 
imperial magnificence, and thus fully accomplished the service he had been commissioned to perform. 


CHAPTER XLV 
VARIOUS DISCOURSES BY THE ASSEMBLED BISHOPS; ALSO BY EUSEBIUS, THE WRITER OF THIS HISTORY 


Meantime the festival derived additional luster both from the prayers and discourses of the ministers of 
God, some of whom extolled the pious emperor’s willing devotion to the Saviour of mankind, and dilated 
on the magnificence of the edifice which he had raised to his memory. Others afforded, as it were, an 
intellectual feast to the ears of all present, by public disquisitions on the sacred doctrines of our religion. 
Others interpreted passages of holy Scripture, and unfolded their hidden meaning; while such as were 
unequal to these efforts presented a bloodless sacrifice and mystical service to God in the prayers which 
they offered for general peace, for the Church of God, for the emperor himself as the instrumental cause 
of so many blessings, and for his pious sons. I myself too, unworthy as I was of such a privilege, 
pronounced various public orations in honor of this solemnity, wherein I partly explained by a written 
description the details of the imperial edifice, and partly endeavored to gather from the prophetic visions 
apt illustrations of the symbols it displayed. Thus joyfully was the festival of dedication celebrated in the 
thirtieth year of our emperor’s reign. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


THAT EUSEBIUS AFTERWARDS DELIVERED HIS DESCRIPTION OF THE CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR, AND A 
TRICENNIAL ORATION BEFORE CONSTANTINE HIMSELF 


The structure of the church of our Saviour, the form of his sacred cave, the splendor of the work itself, and 
the numberless offerings in gold, and silver, and precious stones, I have described to the best of my ability, 
and dedicated to the emperor in a separate treatise, which on a fitting opportunity I shall append to this 
present work. I shall add to it also that oration on his Tricennalia which shortly afterwards, having 
traveled to the city which bears his name, I delivered in the emperor’s own presence. This was the second 
opportunity afforded me of glorifying the Supreme God in the imperial palace itself: and on this occasion 
my pious hearer evinced the greatest joy, as he afterwards testified, when he entertained the bishops then 
present, and loaded them with distinctions of every kind. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


THAT THE COUNCIL AT NICAEA WAS HELD IN THE TWENTIETH, THE DEDICATION OF THE CHURCH AT 
JERUSALEM IN THE THIRTIETH, YEAR OF CONSTANTINE’S REIGN 


This second synod the emperor convened at Jerusalem, being the greatest of which we have any 
knowledge, next to the first which he had summoned at the famous Bithynian city. That indeed was a 
triumphal assembly, held in the twentieth year of his reign, an occasion of thanksgiving for victory over 
his enemies in the very city which bears the name of victory. The present meeting added luster to the 
thirtieth anniversary, during which the emperor dedicated the church at the sepulchre of our Saviour, as a 
peace-offering to God, the giver of all good. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
THAT CONSTANTINE WAS DISPLEASED WITH ONE WHO PRAISED HIM EXCESSIVELY 


And now that all these ceremonies were completed, and the divine qualities of the emperor’s character 
continued to be the theme of universal praise, one of God’s ministers presumed so far as in his own 
presence to pronounce him blessed, as having been counted worthy to hold absolute and universal empire 
in this life, and as being destined to share the empire of the Son of God in the world to come. These 
words, however, Constantine heard with indignation, and forbade the speaker to hold such language, 
exhorting him rather to pray earnestly on his behalf, that whether in this life or in that which is to come, 
he might be found worthy to be a servant of God. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


MARRIAGE OF HIS SON CONSTANTIUS CAESAR 


On the completion of the thirtieth year of his reign he solemnized the marriage of his second son, having 
concluded that of his first-born long before. This was an occasion of great joy and festivity, the emperor 
himself attending on his son at the ceremony, and entertaining the guests of both sexes, the men and 
women in distinct and separate companies, with sumptuous hospitality. Rich presents likewise were 
liberally distributed among the cities and people. 


CHAPTER L 
EMBASSY AND PRESENTS FROM THE INDIANS 


About this time ambassadors from the Indians, who inhabit the distant regions of the East, arrived with 
presents consisting of many varieties of brilliant precious stones, and animals differing in species from 
those known to us. These offerings they presented to the emperor, thus allowing that his sovereignty 
extended even to the Indian Ocean, and that the princes of their country, who rendered homage to him 
both by paintings and statues, acknowledged his imperial and paramount authority. Thus the Eastern 
Indians now submitted to his sway, as the Britons of the Western Ocean had done at the commencement of 
his reign. 


CHAPTER LI 


THAT CONSTANTINE DIVIDED THE EMPIRE BETWEEN HIS THREE SONS, WHOM HE HAD INSTRUCTED IN 
POLITICS AND RELIGION 


Having thus established his power in the opposite extremities of the world, he divided the whole extent of 
his dominions, as though he were allotting a patrimonial inheritance to the dearest objects of his regard, 
among his three sons. To the eldest he assigned his grandfather’s portion; to the second, the empire of the 
East; to the third, the countries which lie between these two divisions. And being desirous of furnishing 


his children with an inheritance truly valuable and salutary to their souls, he had been careful to imbue 
them with true religious principles, being himself their guide to the knowledge of sacred things, and also 
appointing men of approved piety to be their instructors. At the same time he assigned them the most 
accomplished teachers of secular learning, by some of whom they were taught the arts of war, while they 
were trained by others in political, and by others again in legal science. To each moreover was granted a 
truly royal retinue, consisting of infantry, spearmen, and body guards, with every other kind of military 
force; commanded respectively by captains, tribunes, and generals of whose warlike skill and devotion to 
his sons the emperor had had previous experience. 


CHAPTER LII 


THAT AFTER THEY HAD REACHED MAN’S ESTATE HE WAS THEIR GUIDE IN PIETY 


As long as the Caesars were of tender years, they were aided by suitable advisers in the management of 
public affairs; but on their arrival at the age of manhood their father’s instructions alone sufficed. When 
present he proposed to them his own example, and admonished them to follow his pious course: in their 
absence he furnished them by letter with rules of conduct suited to their imperial station, the first and 
greatest of which was an exhortation to value the knowledge and worship of the Sovereign Lord of all 
more than wealth, nay, more than empire itself. At length he permitted them to direct the public 
administration of the empire without control, making it his first request that they would care for the 
interests of the Church of God, and boldly profess themselves disciples of Christ. Thus trained, and 
excited to obedience not so much by precept as by their own voluntary desire for virtue, his sons more 
than fulfilled the admonitions of their father, devoting their earnest attention to the service of God, and 
observing the ordinances of the Church even in the palace itself, with all the members of their households. 
For their father’s forethought had provided that all the attendants of his son’s should be Christians. And 
not only so, but the military officers of highest rank, and those who had the control of public business, 
were professors of the same faith: for the emperor placed confidence in the fidelity of men devoted to the 
service of God, as in a strong and sure defense. When our thrice blessed prince had completed these 
arrangements, and thus secured order and tranquillity throughout the empire, God, the dispenser of all 
blessings, judged it to be the fitting time to translate him to a better inheritance, and summoned him to 
pay the debt of nature. 


CHAPTER LIII 


HAVING REIGNED ABOUT THIRTY-TWO YEARS, AND LIVED ABOVE SIXTY, HE STILL HAD A SOUND BODY 


He completed the time of his reign in two and thirty years, wanting a few months and days, and his whole 
life extended to about twice that period. At this age he still possessed a sound and vigorous body, free 
from all blemish, and of more than youthful vivacity; a noble mien, and strength equal to any exertion; so 
that he was able to join in martial exercises, to ride, endure the fatigues of travel, engage in battle, and 
erect trophies over his conquered enemies, besides gaining those bloodless victories by which he was 
wont to triumph over those who opposed him. 


CHAPTER LIV 


OF THOSE WHO ABUSED HIS EXTREME BENEVOLENCE FOR AVARICE AND HYPOCRISY 


In like manner his mental qualities reached the highest point of human perfection. Indeed he was 
distinguished by every excellence of character, but especially by benevolence; a virtue, however, which 
subjected him to censure from many, in consequence of the baseness of wicked men, who ascribed their 
own crimes to the emperor’s forbearance. In truth I can myself bear testimony to the grievous evils which 
prevailed during these times; I mean the violence of rapacious and unprincipled men, who preyed on all 
classes of society alike, and the scandalous hypocrisy of those who crept into the Church, and assumed 
the name and character of Christians. His own benevolence and goodness of heart, the genuineness of his 
own faith, and his truthfulness of character, induced the emperor to credit the profession of these reputed 
Christians, who craftily preserved the semblance of sincere affection for his person. The confidence he 
reposed in such men sometimes forced him into conduct unworthy of himself, of which envy took 
advantage to cloud in this respect the luster of his character. 


CHAPTER LV 
CONSTANTINE EMPLOYED HIMSELF IN COMPOSITION OF VARIOUS KINDS TO THE CLOSE OF HIS LIFE 


These offenders, however, were soon over-taken by divine chastisement. To return to our emperor. He had 
so thoroughly trained his mind in the art of reasoning that he continued to the last to compose discourses 
on various subjects, to deliver frequent orations in public, and to instruct his hearers in the sacred 
doctrines of religion. He was also habitually engaged in legislating both on political and military 
questions; in short, in devising whatever might be conducive to the general welfare of the human race. It 
is well worthy of remark, that, very shortly before his departure, he pronounced a funeral oration before 


his usual auditory, in which he spoke at length on the immortality of the soul, the state of those who had 
persevered in a life of godliness, and the blessings which God has laid up in store for them that love him. 
On the other hand he made it appear by copious and conclusive arguments what the end of those will be 
who have pursued a contrary career, describing in vivid language the final ruin of the ungodly. His 
powerful testimony on these subjects seemed so far to touch the consciences of those around him, that 
one of the self-imagined philosophers, of whom he asked his opinion of what he had heard, bore testimony 
to the truth of his words, and accorded a real, though reluctant, tribute of praise to the arguments by 
which he had exposed the worship of a plurality of gods. By converse such as this with his friends before 
his death, the emperor seemed as it were to smooth and prepare the way for his transition to a happier 
life. 


CHAPTER LVI 


HOW HE TOOK BISHOPS WITH HIM ON AN EXPEDITION AGAINST THE PERSIANS, AND TOOK WITH HIM A TENT IN 
THE FORM OF A CHURCH 


It is also worthy of record that about the time of which I am at present writing, the emperor, having heard 
of an insurrection of some barbarians in the East, observed that the conquest of this enemy was still in 
store for him, and resolved on an expedition against the Persians. Accordingly he proceeded at once to put 
his forces in motion, at the same time communicating his intended march to the bishops who happened to 
be at his court, some of whom he judged it right to take with him as companions, and as needful 
coadjutors in the service of God. They, on the other hand, cheerfully declared their willingness to follow in 
his train, disclaiming any desire to leave him, and engaging to battle with and for him by supplication to 
God on his behalf. Full of joy at this answer to his request, he unfolded to them his projected line of 
march; after which he caused a tent of great splendor, representing in shape the figure of a church, to be 
prepared for his own use in the approaching war. In this he intended to unite with the bishops in offering 
prayers to the God from whom all victory proceeds. 


CHAPTER LVII 


HOW HE RECEIVED AN EMBASSY FROM THE PERSIANS AND KEPT THE NIGHT VIGIL WITH OTHERS AT THE FEAST 
OF EASTER 


In the meanwhile the Persians, hearing of the emperor’s warlike preparations, and not a little terrified at 
the prospect of an engagement with his forces, dispatched an embassy to pray for conditions of peace. 
These overtures the emperor, himself a sincere lover of peace, at once accepted, and readily entered on 
friendly relations with that people. At this time, the great festival of Easter was at hand; on which 
occasion he rendered the tribute of his prayers to God, and passed the night in watching with the rest. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


CONCERNING THE BUILDING OF A CHURCH IN HONOR OF THE APOSTLES AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


After this he proceeded to erect a church in memory of the apostles, in the city which bears his name. 
This building he carried to a vast height, and brilliantly decorated by encasing it from the foundation to 
the roof with marble slabs of various colors. He also formed the inner roof of finely fretted work, and 
overlaid it throughout with gold. The external covering, which protected the building from the rain, was of 
brass instead of tiles; and this too was splendidly and profusely adorned with gold, and reflected the sun’s 
rays with a brilliancy which dazzled the distant beholder. The dome was entirely encompassed by a finely 
carved tracery, wrought in brass and gold. 


CHAPTER LIX 
FARTHER DESCRIPTION OF THE SAME CHURCH 


Such was the magnificence with which the emperor was pleased to beautify this church. The building was 
surrounded by an open area of great extent, the four sides of which were terminated by porticos which 
enclosed the area and the church itself. Adjoining these porticos were ranges of stately chambers, with 
baths and promenades, and besides many apartments adapted to the use of those who had charge of the 
place. 


CHAPTER LX 


HE ALSO ERECTED HIS OWN SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT IN THIS CHURCH 


All these edifices the emperor consecrated with the desire of perpetuating the memory of the apostles of 
our Saviour. He had, however, another object in erecting this building: an object at first unknown, but 
which afterwards became evident to all. He had in fact made choice of this spot in the prospect of his own 
death, anticipating with extraordinary fervor of faith that his body would share their title with the apostles 


themselves, and that he should thus even after death become the subject, with them, of the devotions 
which should be performed to their honor in this place. He accordingly caused twelve coffins to be set up 
in this church, like sacred pillars in honor and memory of the apostolic number, in the center of which his 
own was placed, having six of theirs on either side of it. Thus, as I said, he had provided with prudent 
foresight an honorable resting-place for his body after death, and, having long before secretly formed this 
resolution, he now consecrated this church to the apostles, believing that this tribute to their memory 
would be of no small advantage to his own soul. Nor did God disappoint him of that which he so ardently 
expected and desired. For after he had completed the first services of the feast of Easter, and had passed 
this sacred day of our Lord in a manner which made it an occasion of joy and gladness to himself and to 
all; the God through whose aid he performed all these acts, and whose zealous servant he continued to be 
even to the end of life, was pleased at a happy time to translate him to a better life. 


CHAPTER LxXI 


HIS SICKNESS AT HELENOPOLIS, AND PRAYERS RESPECTING HIS BAPTISM 


At first he experienced some slight bodily indisposition, which was soon followed by positive disease. In 
consequence of this he visited the hot baths of his own city; and thence proceeded to that which bore the 
name of his mother. Here he passed some time in the church of the martyrs, and offered up supplications 
and prayers to God. Being at length convinced that his life was drawing to a close, he felt the time was 
come at which he should seek purification from sins of his past career, firmly believing that whatever 
errors he had committed as a mortal man, his soul would be purified from them through the efficacy of 
the mystical words and the salutary waters of baptism. Impressed with these thoughts, he poured forth 
his supplications and confessions to God, kneeling on the pavement in the church itself, in which he also 
now for the first time received the imposition of hands with prayer. After this he proceeded as far as the 
suburbs of Nicomedia, and there, having summoned the bishops to meet him, addressed them in the 
following words. 


CHAPTER LXII 


CONSTANTINE’S APPEAL TO THE BISHOPS, REQUESTING THEM TO CONFER UPON HIM THE RITE OF BAPTISM 


“The time is arrived which I have long hoped for, with an earnest desire and prayer that I might obtain the 
salvation of God. The hour is come in which I too may have the blessing of that seal which confers 
immortality; the hour in which I may receive the seal of salvation. I had thought to do this in the waters of 
the river Jordan, wherein our Saviour, for our example, is recorded to have been baptized: but God, who 
knows what is expedient for us, is pleased that I should receive this blessing here. Be it so, then, without 
delay: for should it be his will who is Lord of life and death, that my existence here should be prolonged, 
and should I be destined henceforth to associate with the people of God, and unite with them in prayer as 
a member of his Church, I will prescribe to myself from this time such a course of life as befits his 
service.” After he had thus spoken, the prelates performed the sacred ceremonies in the usual manner, 
and, having given him the necessary instructions, made him a partaker of the mystic ordinance. Thus was 
Constantine the first of all sovereigns who was regenerated and perfected in a church dedicated to the 
martyrs of Christ; thus gifted with the Divine seal of baptism, he rejoiced in spirit, was renewed, and filled 
with heavenly light: his soul was gladdened by reason of the fervency of his faith, and astonished at the 
manifestation of the power of God. At the conclusion of the ceremony he arrayed himself in shining 
imperial vestments, brilliant as the light, and reclined on a couch of the purest white, refusing to clothe 
himself with the purple any more. 


CHAPTER LXIII 
HOW AFTER HIS BAPTISM HE RENDERED THANKS TO GOD 


He then lifted his voice and poured forth a strain of thanksgiving to God; after which he added these 
words. “Now I know that I am truly blessed: now I feel assured that I am accounted worthy of immortality, 
and am made a partaker of Divine light.” He further expressed his compassion for the unhappy condition 
of those who were strangers to such blessings as he enjoyed: and when the tribunes and generals of his 
army appeared in his presence with lamentations and tears at the prospect of their bereavement, and with 
prayers that his days might yet be prolonged, he assured them in reply that he was now in possession of 
true life; that none but himself could know the value of the blessings he had received; so that he was 
anxious rather to hasten than to defer his departure to God. He then proceeded to complete the needful 
arrangement of his affairs, bequeathing an annual donation to the Roman inhabitants of his imperial city; 
apportioning the inheritance of the empire, like a patrimonial estate, among his own children; in short, 
making every disposition according to his own pleasure. 


CHAPTER LXIV 


CONSTANTINE’S DEATH AT NOON ON THE FEAST OF PENTECOST 


deified themselves, with a higher state at their command, they never would have been men. If, then, there 
be one who is able to make gods, I turn back to an examination of any reason there may be for making 
gods at all; and I find no other reason than this, that the great God has need of their ministrations and 
aids in performing the offices of Deity. But first it is an unworthy idea that He should need the help of a 
man, and in fact a dead man, when, if He was to be in want of this assistance from the dead, He might 
more fittingly have created some one a god at the beginning. Nor do I see any place for his action. For this 
entire world-mass—whether self-existent and uncreated, as Pythagoras maintains, or brought into being 
by a creator’s hands, as Plato holds—was manifestly, once for all in its original construction, disposed, and 
furnished, and ordered, and supplied with a government of perfect wisdom. That cannot be imperfect 
which has made all perfect. There was nothing waiting on for Saturn and his race to do. Men will make 
fools of themselves if they refuse to believe that from the very first rain poured down from the sky, and 
stars gleamed, and light shone, and thunders roared, and Jove himself dreaded the lightnings you put in 
his hands; that in like manner before Bacchus, and Ceres, and Minerva, nay before the first man, whoever 
that was, every kind of fruit burst forth plentifully from the bosom of the earth, for nothing provided for 
the support and sustenance of man could be introduced after his entrance on the stage of being. 
Accordingly, these necessaries of life are said to have been discovered, not created. But the thing you 
discover existed before; and that which had a pre-existence must be regarded as belonging not to him 
who discovered it, but to him who made it, for of course it had a being before it could be found. But if, on 
account of his being the discoverer of the vine, Bacchus is raised to godship, Lucullus, who first 
introduced the cherry from Pontus into Italy, has not been fairly dealt with; for as the discoverer of a new 
fruit, he has not, as though he were its creator, been awarded divine honours. Wherefore, if the universe 
existed from the beginning, thoroughly furnished with its system working under certain laws for the 
performance of its functions, there is, in this respect, an entire absence of all reason for electing humanity 
to divinity; for the positions and powers which you have assigned to your deities have been from the 
beginning precisely what they would have been, although you had never deified them. But you turn to 
another reason, telling us that the conferring of deity was a way of rewarding worth. And hence you 
grant, I conclude, that the god-making God is of transcendent righteousness,—one who will neither rashly, 
improperly, nor needlessly bestow a reward so great. I would have you then consider whether the merits 
of your deities are of a kind to have raised them to the heavens, and not rather to have sunk them down 
into lowest depths of Tartarus,—the place which you regard, with many, as the prison-house of infernal 
punishments. For into this dread place are wont to be cast all who offend against filial piety, and such as 
are guilty of incest with sisters, and seducers of wives, and ravishers of virgins, and boy-polluters, and 
men of furious tempers, and murderers, and thieves, and deceivers; all, in short, who tread in the 
footsteps of your gods, not one of whom you can prove free from crime or vice, save by denying that they 
had ever a human existence. But as you cannot deny that, you have those foul blots also as an added 
reason for not believing that they were made gods afterwards. For if you rule for the very purpose of 
punishing such deeds; if every virtuous man among you rejects all correspondence, converse, and 
intimacy with the wicked and base, while, on the other hand, the high God has taken up their mates to a 
share of His majesty, on what ground is it that you thus condemn those whose fellow-actors you adore? 
Your goodness is an affront in the heavens. Deify your vilest criminals, if you would please your gods. You 
honour them by giving divine honours to their fellows. But to say no more about a way of acting so 
unworthy, there have been men virtuous, and pure, and good. Yet how many of these nobler men you have 
left in the regions of doom! as Socrates, so renowned for his wisdom, Aristides for his justice, 
Themistocles for his warlike genius, Alexander for his sublimity of soul, Polycrates for his good fortune, 
Croesus for his wealth, Demosthenes for his eloquence. Which of these gods of yours is more remarkable 
for gravity and wisdom than Cato, more just and warlike than Scipio? which of them more magnanimous 
than Pompey, more prosperous than Sylla, of greater wealth than Crassus, more eloquent than Tullius? 
How much better it would have been for the God Supreme to have waited that He might have taken such 
men as these to be His heavenly associates, prescient as He must have surely been of their worthier 
character! He was in a hurry, I suppose, and straightway shut heaven’s gates; and now He must surely 
feel ashamed at these worthies murmuring over their lot in the regions below. 


CHAPTER XII 


But I pass from these remarks, for I know and I am going to show what your gods are not, by showing 
what they are. In reference, then, to these, I see only names of dead men of ancient times; I hear fabulous 
stories; I recognize sacred rites founded on mere myths. As to the actual images, I regard them as simply 
pieces of matter akin to the vessels and utensils in common use among us, or even undergoing in their 
consecration a hapless change from these useful articles at the hands of reckless art, which in the 
transforming process treats them with utter contempt, nay, in the very act commits sacrilege; so that it 
might be no slight solace to us in all our punishments, suffering as we do because of these same gods, 
that in their making they suffer as we do themselves. You put Christians on crosses and stakes: what 
image is not formed from the clay in the first instance, set on cross and stake? The body of your god is 
first consecrated on the gibbet. You tear the sides of Christians with your claws; but in the case of your 
own gods, axes, and planes, and rasps are put to work more vigorously on every member of the body. We 
lay our heads upon the block; before the lead, and the glue, and the nails are put in requisition, your 
deities are headless. We are cast to the wild beasts, while you attach them to Bacchus, and Cybele, and 
Caelestis. We are burned in the flames; so, too, are they in their original lump. We are condemned to the 


All these events occurred during a most important festival, I mean the august and holy solemnity of 
Pentecost, which is distinguished by a period of seven weeks, and sealed with that one day on which the 
holy Scriptures attest, the ascension of our common Saviour into heaven, and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit among men. In the course of this feast the emperor received the privileges I have described; and on 
the last day of all, which one might justly call the feast of feasts, he was removed about mid-day to the 
presence of his God, leaving his mortal remains to his fellow mortals, and carrying into fellowship with 
God that part of his being which was capable of understanding and loving him. Such was the close of 
Constantine’s mortal life. Let us now attend to the circumstances which followed this event. 


CHAPTER LXV 
LAMENTATIONS OF THE SOLDIERY AND THEIR OFFICERS 


Immediately the assembled spearmen and body-guard rent their garments, and prostrated themselves on 
the ground, striking their heads, and uttering lamentations and cries of sorrow, calling on their imperial 
lord and master, or rather, like true children, on their father, while their tribunes and centurions 
addressed him as their preserver, protector, and benefactor. The rest of the soldiery also came in 
respectful order to mourn as a flock the removal of their good shepherd. The people meanwhile ran wildly 
throughout the city, some expressing the inward sorrow of their hearts by loud cries, others appearing 
confounded with grief: each mourning the event as a calamity which had befallen himself, and bewailing 
his death as though they felt themselves bereft of a blessing common alike to all. 


CHAPTER LXVI 
REMOVAL OF THE BODY FROM NICOMEDIA TO THE PALACE AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


After this the soldiers lifted the body from its couch, and laid it in a golden coffin, which they enveloped in 
a covering of purple, and removed to the city which was called by his own name. Here it was placed in an 
elevated position in the principal chamber of the imperial palace, and surrounded by candles burning in 
candlesticks of gold, presenting a marvelous spectacle, and such as no one under the light of the sun had 
ever seen on earth since the world itself began. For in the central apartment of the imperial palace, the 
body of the emperor lay in its elevated resting-place, arrayed in the symbols of sovereignty, the diadem 
and purple robe, and encircled by a numerous retinue of attendants, who watched around it incessantly 
night and day. 


CHAPTER LXVII 
HE RECEIVED THE SAME HONORS FROM THE COUNTS AND OTHER OFFICERS AS BEFORE HIS DEATH 


The military officers, too, of the highest rank, the counts, and the whole order of magistrates, who had 
been accustomed to do obeisance to their emperor before, continued to fulfill this duty without any 
change, even after his death entering the chamber at the appointed times, and saluting their coffined 
sovereign with bended knee, as though he were still alive. After them the senators appeared, and all who 
had been distinguished by any honorable office, and rendered the same homage. These were followed by 
multitudes of every rank, who came with their wives and children to witness the spectacle. These honors 
continued to be rendered for a considerable time, the soldiers having resolved thus to guard the body 
until his sons should arrive, and take on themselves the conduct of their father’s funeral. No mortal had 
ever, like this blessed prince, continued to reign even after death, and to receive the same homage as 
during his life: he only, of all who have ever lived, obtained this reward from God: a suitable reward, since 
he alone of all sovereigns had in all his actions honored the Supreme God and his Christ, and God himself 
accordingly was pleased that even his mortal remains should still retain imperial authority among men; 
thus indicating to all who were not utterly devoid of understanding the immortal and endless empire 
which his soul was destined to enjoy. This was the course of events here. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 
RESOLUTION OF THE ARMY TO CONFER THENCE-FORWARD THE TITLE OF AUGUSTUS ON HIS SONS 


Meanwhile the tribunes selected from the troops under their command those officers whose fidelity and 
zeal had long been known to the emperor, and dispatched them to the Caesars with intelligence of the late 
event. This service they accordingly performed. As soon, however, as the soldiery throughout the 
provinces received the tidings of the emperor’s decease, they all, as if by a supernatural impulse, resolved 
with one consent, as though their great emperor had been yet alive, to acknowledge none other than his 
sons as sovereigns of the Roman world: and these they soon after determined should no longer retain the 
name of Caesar, but should each be honored with the title of Augustus, a name which indicates the 
highest supremacy of imperial power. Such were the measures adopted by the army; and these resolutions 
they communicated to each other by letter, so that the unanimous desire of the legions became known at 
the same point of time throughout the whole extent of the empire. 


CHAPTER LXIX 


MOURNING FOR CONSTANTINE AT ROME; AND THE HONOR PAID HIM THERE THROUGH PAINTINGS AFTER HIS 
DEATH 


On the arrival of the news of the emperor’s death in the imperial city, the Roman senate and people felt 
the announcement as the heaviest and most afflictive of all calamities, and gave themselves up to an 
excess of grief. The baths and markets were closed, the public spectacles, and all other recreations in 
which men of leisure are accustomed to indulge, were interrupted. Those who had erewhile lived in 
luxurious ease, now walked the streets in gloomy sadness, while all united in blessing the name of the 
deceased, as the one who was dear to God, and truly worthy of the imperial dignity. Nor was their sorrow 
expressed only in words: they proceeded also to honor him, by the dedication of paintings to his memory, 
with the same respect as before his death. The design of these pictures embodied a representation of 
heaven itself, and depicted the emperor reposing in an ethereal mansion above the celestial vault. They 
too declared his sons alone to be emperors and Augusti, and begged with earnest entreaty that they might 
be permitted to receive the body of their emperor, and perform his obsequies in the imperial city. 


CHAPTER LXx 
HIS BURIAL BY HIS SON CONSTANTIUS AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


Thus did they there testify their respect for the memory of him who had been honored by God. The second 
of his sons, however, who had by this time arrived, proceeded to celebrate his father’s funeral in the city 
which bears his name, himself heading the procession, which was preceded by detachments of soldiers in 
military array, and followed by vast multitudes, the body itself being surrounded by companies of 
spearmen and heavy armed infantry. On the arrival of the procession at the church dedicated to the 
apostles of our Saviour, the coffin was there entombed. Such honor did the youthful emperor Constantius 
render to his deceased parent, both by his presence, and by the due performance of this sacred ceremony. 


CHAPTER LXXxI 
SACRED SERVICE IN THE CHURCH OF THE APOSTLES ON THE OCCASION OF CONSTANTINE’S FUNERAL 


As soon as [Constantius] had withdrawn himself with the military train, the ministers of God came 
forward, with the multitude and the whole congregation of the faithful, and performed the rites of Divine 
worship with prayer. At the same time the tribute of their praises was given to the character of this 
blessed prince, whose body rested on a lofty and conspicuous monument, and the whole multitude united 
with the priests of God in offering prayers for his soul, not without tears,—nay, rather with much weeping; 
thus performing an office consonant with the desires of the pious deceased. In this respect also the favor 
of God was manifested to his servant, in that he not only bequeathed the succession of the empire to his 
own beloved sons, but that the earthly tabernacle of his thrice blessed soul, according to his own earnest 
wish, was permitted to share the monument of the apostles; was associated with the honor of their name, 
and with that of the people of God; was honored by the performance of the sacred ordinances and mystic 
service; and enjoyed a participation in the prayers of the saints. Thus, too, he continued to possess 
imperial power even after death, controlling, as though with renovated life, a universal dominion, and 
retaining in his own name, as Victor, Maximus, Augustus, the sovereignty of the Roman world. 


CHAPTER LXXxII 


OF THE PHOENIX 


We cannot compare him with that bird of Egypt, the only one, as they say, of its kind, which dies, self- 
sacrificed, in the midst of aromatic perfumes, and, rising from its own ashes with new life, soars aloft in 
the same form which it had before. Rather did he resemble his Saviour, who, as the sown corn which is 
multiplied from a single grain, had yielded abundant increase through the blessing of God, and had 
overspread the whole world with his fruit. Even so did our thrice blessed prince become multiplied, as it 
were, through the succession of his sons. His statue was erected along with theirs in every province; and 
the name of Constantine was owned and honored even after the close of his mortal life. 


CHAPTER LXXxIII 


HOW CONSTANTINE IS REPRESENTED ON COINS IN THE ACT OF ASCENDING TO HEAVEN 


A coinage was also struck which bore the following device. On one side appeared the figure of our blessed 
prince, with the head closely veiled: the reverse exhibited him sitting as a charioteer, drawn by four 
horses, with a hand stretched downward from above to receive him up to heaven. 


CHAPTER LXXIV 
THE GOD WHOM HE HAD HONORED DESERVEDLY HONORED HIM IN RETURN 


Such are the proofs by which the Supreme God has made it manifest to us, in the person of Constantine, 
who alone of all sovereigns had openly professed the Christian faith, how great a difference he perceives 
between those whose privilege it is to worship him and his Christ, and those who have chosen the 
contrary part, who provoked his enmity by daring to assail his Church, and whose calamitous end, in 
every instance, afforded tokens of his displeasure, as manifestly as the death of Constantine conveyed to 
all men an evident assurance of his Divine love. 


CHAPTER LXXV 
HE SURPASSED ALL PRECEDING EMPERORS IN DEVOTION TO GOD 


Standing, as he did, alone and pre-eminent among the Roman emperors as a worshiper of God; alone as 
the bold proclaimer to all men of the doctrine of Christ; having alone rendered honor, as none before him 
had ever done, to his Church; having alone abolished utterly the error of polytheism, and discountenanced 
idolatry in every form: so, alone among them both during life and after death, was he accounted worthy of 
such honors as none can say have been attained to by any other; so that no one, whether Greek or 
Barbarian, nay, of the ancient Romans themselves, has ever been presented to us as worthy of comparison 
with him. 


The Oration Of The Emperor Constantine, Which He Addressed “To The Assembly Of The 
Saints.” 


CHAPTER I 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE FEAST OF EASTER: AND HOW THE WORD OF GOD, HAVING CONFERRED 
MANIFOLD BENEFITS ON MANKIND, WAS BETRAYED BY HIS BENEFICIARIES 


That light which far outshines the day and sun, first pledge of resurrection, and renovation of bodies long 
since dissolved, the divine token of promise, the path which leads to everlasting life—in a word, the day of 
the Passion—is arrived, best beloved doctors, and ye, my friends who are assembled here, ye blessed 
multitudes, who worship him who is the author of all worship, and praise him continually with heart and 
voice, according to the precepts of his holy word. But thou, Nature, parent of all things, what blessing like 
to this hast thou ever accomplished for mankind? Nay rather, what is in any sense thy workmanship, since 
he who formed the universe is himself the author of thy being? For it is he who has arrayed thee in thy 
beauty; and the beauty of Nature is life according to Nature’s laws. But principles quite opposed to 
Nature have mightily prevailed; in that men have agreed in withholding his rightful worship from the Lord 
of all, believing that the order of the universe depended, not on his providence, but, on the blind 
uncertainty of chance: and this notwithstanding the clearest announcement of the truth by his inspired 
prophets, whose words should have claimed belief, but were in every way resisted by that impious 
wickedness which hates the light of truth, and loves the obscure mazes of darkness. Nor was this error 
unaccompanied by violence and cruelty, especially in that the will of princes encouraged the blind 
impetuosity of the multitude, or rather itself led the way in the career of reckless folly. Such principles as 
these, confirmed by the practice of many generations, became the source of terrible evils in those early 
times: but no sooner had the radiance of the Saviour’s presence appeared, than justice took the place of 
wrong, a calm succeeded the confusion of the storm, and the predictions of the prophets were all fulfilled. 
For after he had enlightened the world by the glorious discretion and purity of his character, and had 
ascended to the mansions of his father’s house, he founded his Church on earth, as a holy temple of 
virtue, an immortal, imperishable temple, wherein the worship due to the Supreme Father and to himself 
should be piously performed. But what did the insane malice of the nations hereupon devise? Their effort 
was to reject the grace of Christ, and to ruin that Church which was ordained for the salvation of all, 
though they thus ensured the overthrow of their own superstition. Once more then unholy sedition, once 
more war and strife prevailed, with stiff-neckedness, luxurious riot, and that craving for wealth which now 
soothes its victims with specious hope, now strikes them with groundless fear; a craving which is contrary 
to nature, and the very characteristic of Vice herself. Let her, however, lie prostrate in the dust, and own 
the victorious power of Virtue; and let her rend and tear herself, as well she may, in the bitterness of 
repentance. But let us now proceed to speak of topics which pertain to the Divine doctrine. 


CHAPTER II 
AN APPEAL TO THE CHURCH AND TO HIS HEARERS TO PARDON AND CORRECT THE ERRORS OF HIS SPEECH 


Hear then, thou master of the ship, possessor of virgin purity, and thou Church, the cherisher of tender 
and inexperienced age, guardian of truth and gentleness, through whose perennial fountain the stream of 
salvation flows! Be ye also indulgent, my hearers, who worship God sincerely, and are, therefore, the 
objects of his care: attending, not to the language, but to the truth of what is said; not to him who speaks, 
but rather to the pious zeal which hallows his discourse! For what will be the use of words when the real 
purpose of the speaker remains unknown? It may be, indeed, that I essay great things; the love of God 
which animates my soul, a love which overpowers natural reserve, is my plea for the bold attempt. On 
you, then, I call, who are best instructed in the mysteries of God, to aid me with your counsel, to follow me 
with your thoughts, and correct whatever shall savor of error in my words, expecting no display of perfect 
knowledge, but graciously accepting the sincerity of my endeavor. And may the Spirit of the Father and 
the Son accord his mighty aid, while I utter the words which he shall suggest to speech or thought. For if 
any one, whether in the practice of eloquence, or any other art, expects to produce a finished work 
without the help of God, both the author and his efforts will be found alike imperfect; while he has no 
cause to fear, no room for discouragement, who has once been blessed with the inspiration of Heaven. 
Wherefore asking your indulgence for the length of this preface, let us attempt the theme in its utmost 
scope. 


CHAPTER III 


THAT GOD IS THE FATHER OF THE WORD, AND THE CREATOR OF ALL THINGS; AND THAT MATERIAL OBJECTS 
COULD NOT CONTINUE TO EXIST, WERE THEIR CAUSES VARIOUS 


God, who is ever above all existence, and the good which all things desire, has no origin, and therefore no 
beginning, being himself the originator of all things which receive existence. But he who proceeds from 
him is again united to him; and this separation from and union with him is not local, but intellectual in its 
character. For this generation was accompanied by no diminution of the Father’s substance (as in the case 
of generation by seed); but by the determining act of foreknowledge God manifested a Saviour presiding 
over this sensible world, and all created things therein. From hence, then, is the source of existence and 
life to all things which are within the compass of this world; hence proceed the soul, and every sense; 
hence those organs through which the sense-perceptions are perfected. What, then, is the object of this 
argument? To prove that there is One director of all things that exist, and that all things, whether in 
heaven or on earth, both natural and organized bodies, are subject to his single sovereignty. For if the 
dominion of these things, numberless as they are, were in the hands, not of one but of many, there must 
be a partition and distribution of the elements, and the old fables would be true; jealousy, too, and 
ambition, striving for superior power, would destroy the harmonious concord of the whole, while each of 
the many masters would regulate in a manner different from the rest the portion subject to his control. 
The fact, however, that this universal order is ever one and the same, is the proof that it is under the care 
of a superior power, and that its origin cannot be ascribed to chance. Else how could the author of 
universal nature ever be known? To whom first, or last, could prayers and supplications be addressed? 
Whom could I choose as the object of my worship, without being guilty of impiety towards the rest? Again, 
if haply I desired to obtain some temporal blessing, should I not, while expressing my gratitude to the 
Power who favored my request, convey a reproach to him who opposed it? Or to whom should I pray, 
when desiring to know the cause of my calamity, and to obtain deliverance? Or let us suppose that the 
answer is given by oracles and prophecies, but that the case is not within the scope of their authority, 
being the province of some other deity. Where, then, is mercy? where is the provident care of God for the 
human race? Unless, indeed, some more benevolent Power, assuming a hostile attitude against another 
who has no such feeling, be disposed to accord me his protection. Hence anger, discords, mutual censure, 
and finally universal confusion, would ensue, while each departed from his proper sphere of action, 
dissatisfied, through ambitious love of power, with his allotted portion. What, then, would be the result of 
these things? Surely this discord among the heavenly powers would prove destructive to the interests of 
earth: the orderly alternation of times and seasons would disappear; the successive productions of the 
earth would be enjoyed no more: the day itself, and the repose of night which follows it, would cease to 
be. But enough on this subject: let us once more resume that species of reasoning which admits of no 


reply. 


CHAPTER IV 
ON THE ERROR OF IDOLATROUS WORSHIP 


Whatever has had a beginning, has also an end. Now that which is a beginning in respect of time, is called 
a generation: and whatever is by generation is subject to corruption, and its beauty is impaired by the 
lapse of time. How, then, can they whose origin is from corruptible generation, be immortal? Again, this 
supposition has gained credit with the ignorant multitude, that marriages, and the birth of children, are 
usual among the gods. Granting, then, such offspring to be immortal, and continually produced, the race 
must of necessity multiply to excess: and if this were so, where is the heaven, or the earth, which could 
contain so vast and still increasing a multitude of gods? But what shall we say of those men who represent 
these celestial beings as joined in incestuous union with their sister goddesses, and charge them with 
adultery and impurity? We declare, further, with all confidence, that the very honors and worship which 
these deities receive from men are accompanied by acts of wantonness and profligacy. Once more; the 
experienced and skillful sculptor, having formed the conception of his design, perfects his work according 
to the rules of art; and in a little while, as if forgetful of himself, idolizes his own creation, and adores it as 
an immortal god, while yet he admits that himself, the author and maker of the image, is a mortal man. 
Nay, they even show the graves and monuments of those whom they deem immortal, and bestow divine 
honors on the dead: not knowing that that which is truly blessed and incorruptible needs no distinction 
which perishable men can give: for that Being, who is seen by the mental eye, and conceived by the 
intellect alone, requires to be distinguished by no external form, and admits no figure to represent its 
character and likeness. But the honors of which we speak are given to those who have yielded to the 
power of death: they once were men, and tenants, while they lived, of a mortal body. 


CHAPTER V 


THAT CHRIST, THE SON OF GOD, CREATED ALL THINGS, AND HAS APPOINTED TO EVERY THING THE TERM OF ITS 
EXISTENCE 


But why do I defile my tongue with unhallowed words, when my object is to sound the praises of the true 
God? Rather let me cleanse myself, as it were, from this bitter draught by the pure stream which flows 
from the everlasting fountain of the virtue of that God who is the object of my praise. Be it my special 
province to glorify Christ, as well by the actions of my life, as by that thanksgiving which is due to him for 
the manifold and signal blessings which he has bestowed. I affirm, therefore, that he has laid the 
foundations of this universe; and conceived the race of men, ordaining these things by his word. And 
immediately he transferred our newly created parents (ignorant at first, according to his will, of good and 


evil) to a happy region, abounding in flowers and fruits of every kind. At length, however, he appointed 
them a seat on earth befitting creatures endued with reason; and then unfolded to their faculties, as 
intelligent beings, the knowledge of good and evil. Then, too, he bade the race increase; and each healthy 
region of the world, as far as the bounds of the circumambient ocean, became the dwelling-place of men; 
while with this increase of numbers the invention of the useful arts went hand in hand. Meantime the 
various species of inferior animals increased in due proportion, each kind discovering some characteristic 
quality, the special gift of nature: the tame distinguished by gentleness and obedience to man; the wild by 
strength and swiftness, and an instinctive foresight which warned them to escape from peril. The gentler 
animals he placed entirely beneath man’s protecting care, but entailed on him the necessity of strife with 
those of fiercer nature. He next created the feathered race, manifold in number, diverse in character and 
habits; brilliant with every variety of color, and endued with native powers of melody. Finally, having 
arranged with wise discrimination whatever else the compass of this world contains, and having assigned 
to every creature the stated term of its existence, he thus completed the beautiful order of the perfect 
whole. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE FALSITY OF THE GENERAL OPINION RESPECTING FATE IS PROVED BY THE CONSIDERATION OF HUMAN 
LAWS, AND BY THE WORKS OF CREATION, THE COURSE OF WHICH IS NOT FORTUITOUS, BUT ACCORDING TO AN 
ORDERLY ARRANGEMENT WHICH EVINCES THE DESIGN OF THE CREATOR 


The great majority, however, in their folly, ascribe the regulation of the universe to nature, while some 
imagine fate, or accident, to be the cause. With regard to those who attribute the control of all things to 
fate, they know not that in using this term they utter a mere word, but designate no active power, nor 
anything which has real and substantial existence. For what can this fate be, considered in itself, if nature 
be the first cause of all things? Or what shall we suppose nature itself to be, if the law of fate be 
inviolable? Indeed, the very assertion that there is a law of fate implies that such law is the work of a 
legislator: if, therefore, fate itself be a law, it must be a law devised by God. All things, therefore, are 
subject to God, and nothing is beyond the sphere of his power. If it be said that fate is the will of God, and 
is so considered, we admit the fact. But in what respect do justice, or self-control, or the other virtues, 
depend on fate? From whence, if so, do their contraries, as injustice and intemperance, proceed? For vice 
has its origin from nature, not from fate; and virtue is the due regulation of natural character and 
disposition. But, granting that the varied results of actions, whether right or erroneous in themselves, 
depend on fortune or fate: in what sense can the general principle of justice, the principle of rendering to 
every one his due, be ascribed to fate? Or how can it be said that laws, encouragements to virtue and 
dissuasives from what is evil, praise, blame, punishment, in short whatever operates as a motive to virtue, 
and deters from the practice of vice, derive their origin from fortune or accident, and not rather from that 
of justice, which is a characteristic attribute of the God of providence? For the events which befall men 
are consequent upon the tenor of their lives. Hence pestilence or sedition, famine and plenty, succeed in 
turn, declaring plainly and emphatically that all these things are regulated with reference to our course of 
life. For the Divine Being delights in goodness, but turns with aversion from all impiety; looks with 
acceptance on the humble spirit, but abhors presumption, and that pride which exalts itself above what 
becomes a creature. And though the proofs of these truths are clear and manifest to our sight, they 
appear in a still stronger light, when we collect, and as it were concentrate our thoughts within ourselves, 
and ponder their causes with deep attention. I say, then, that it becomes us to lead a life of modesty and 
gentleness, not suffering our thoughts to rise proudly above our natural condition, and ever mindful that 
God is near us, and is the observer of all our actions. But let us still farther test the truth of the 
proposition, that the order of the universe depends on chance or accident. Are we then to suppose that 
the stars and other heavenly bodies, the earth and sea, fire and wind, water and air, the succession of the 
seasons, the recurrence of summer and winter, that all these have an undesigned and fortuitous existence, 
and not rather that they proceed from the creative hand of God? Some, indeed, are so senseless as to say 
that most of these things have been devised by mankind because of their need of them. Let it be admitted 
that this opinion has a semblance of reason in regard to earthly and corruptible things (though Nature 
herself supplies every good with a lavish hand); yet can we believe that things which are immortal and 
unchangeable are the inventions of men? These, indeed, and all things else which are beyond the reach of 
our senses, and comprehended by the intellect alone, receive their being, not from the material life of 
man, but from the intellectual and eternal essence of God. Again, the orderly arrangement of these things 
is the work of his providence: for instance, that the day, deriving radiance from the sun, is bright; that 
night succeeds his setting, and the starry host by which night itself is redeemed from total darkness. And 
what shall we say of the moon, which when most distant from, and opposite to the sun, is filled with light, 
but wanes in proportion to the nearness of her approach to him? Do not these things manifestly evince the 
intelligence and sagacious wisdom of God? Add to this that needful warmth of the solar rays which ripens 
the fruits of the earth; the currents of wind, so conducive to the fertility of the seasons; the cool and 
refreshing showers; and the harmony of all these things in accordance with which all are reasonably and 
systematically conducted: lastly, the everlasting order of the planets, which return to the self-same place 
at their appointed times: are not all these, as well as the perfect ministry of the stars, obedient to a divine 
law, evident proofs of the ordinance of God? Again, do the mountain heights, the deep and hollow valleys, 
the level and extensive plains, useful as they are, as well as pleasing to the eye, appear to exist 
independently of the will of God? Or do not the proportion and alternate succession of land and water, 


serviceable, the one for husbandry, the other for the transport of such foreign products as we need, afford 
a clear demonstration of his exact and proportionate providential care? For instance, the mountains 
contain a store of water, which the level ground receives, and after imbibing sufficient for the renovation 
of the soil, sends forth the residue into the sea, and the sea in turn passes it onward to the ocean. And still 
we dare to say that all these things happen by chance and accident; unable though we be to show by what 
shape or form this chance is characterized; a thing which has no foundation either in intellect or sense 
existence; which rings in our ears as the mere sound of an unsubstantial name! 


CHAPTER VII 


IN REGARD TO THINGS ABOVE OUR COMPREHENSION, WE SHOULD GLORIFY THE CREATOR’S WISDOM, AND 
ATTRIBUTE THEIR CAUSES TO HIM ALONE, AND NOT TO CHANCE 


In fact, this word “chance” is the expression of men who think in haphazard and illogical fashion; who are 
unable to understand the causes of these things, and who, owing to the feebleness of their own 
apprehensions, conceive that those things for which they cannot assign a reason, are ordered without 
reason. There are, unquestionably, some things which possess wonderful natural properties, and the full 
apprehension of which is very difficult: for example, the nature of hot springs. For no one can easily 
explain the cause of so powerful a fire; and it is indeed surprising that though surrounded on all sides by a 
body of cold water, it loses none of its native heat. These phenomena appear to be of rare occurrence 
throughout the world, being intended, I am persuaded, to afford to mankind convincing evidence of the 
power of that Providence which ordains that two directly opposite natures, heat and cold, should thus 
proceed from the self-same source. Many indeed, yea, numberless, are the gifts which God has bestowed 
for the comfort and enjoyment of man; and of these the fruit of the olive-tree and the vine deserve 
especial notice; the one for its power of renovating and cheering the soul, the other because it ministers 
to our enjoyment, and is likewise adapted for the cure of bodily disease. Marvelous, too, is the course of 
rivers, flowing night and day with unceasing motion, and presenting a type of ever-flowing, never-ceasing 
life: and equally wonderful is the alternate succession of day and night. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THAT GOD BESTOWS AN ABUNDANT SUPPLY OF WHATEVER IS SUITED TO THE WANTS OF MAN, AND MINISTERS 
BUT SPARINGLY TO HIS PLEASURES; IN BOTH CASES WITH A VIEW TO HIS ADVANTAGE 


Let what has been said suffice to prove that nothing exists without reason and intelligence, and that 
reason itself and providence are of God. It is he who has also distributed the metals, as gold, silver, 
copper, and the rest, in due proportion; ordaining an abundant supply of those which would be most 
needed and generally employed, while he dispensed those which serve the purposes merely of pleasure in 
adornment of luxury with a liberal and yet a sparing hand, holding a mean between parsimony and 
profusion. For the searchers for metals, were those which are employed for ornament procured in equal 
abundance with the rest, would be impelled by avarice to despise and neglect to gather those which, like 
iron or copper, are serviceable for husbandry, or house-building, or the equipment of ships; and would 
care for those only which conduce to luxury and a superfluous excess of wealth. Hence it is, as they say, 
that the search for gold and silver is far more difficult and laborious than that for any other metals, the 
violence of the toil thus acting as a counterpoise to the violence of the desire. And how many instances 
might still further be enumerated of the workings of that Divine Providence which, in all the gifts which it 
has so unsparingly conferred upon us, plainly urges us to the practice of self-control and all other virtues, 
and leads us away from unbefitting covetousness! To trace the secret reasons of all these things is indeed 
a task which exceeds the power of human faculties. For how can the intellect of a frail and perishable 
being arrive at the knowledge of perfect truth, or apprehend in its purity the counsel of God from the 
beginning? 


CHAPTER IX 


OF THE PHILOSOPHERS, WHO FELL INTO MISTAKEN NOTIONS, AND SOME OF THEM INTO DANGER, BY THEIR 
DESIRE OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 


ALSO OF THE DOCTRINES OF PLATO 


We ought, therefore, to aim at objects which are within our power, and exceed not the capacities of our 
nature. For the persuasive influence of argument has a tendency to draw most of us away from the truth 
of things, which has happened to many philosophers, who have employed themselves in reasoning, and 
the study of natural science, and who, as often as the magnitude of the subject surpasses their powers of 
investigation, adopt various devices for obscuring the truth. Hence their diversities of judgment, and 
contentious opposition to each others’ doctrines, and this notwithstanding their pretensions to wisdom. 
Hence, too, popular commotions have arisen, and severe sentences, passed by those in power, 
apprehensive of the overthrow of hereditary institutions, have proved destructive to many of the 
disputants themselves. Socrates, for example, elated by his skill in argumentation, indulging his power of 
making the worse appear the better reason, and playing continually with the subtleties of controversy, fell 


a victim to the slander of his own countrymen and fellow-citizens. Pythagoras, too, who laid special claim 
to the virtues of silence and self-control, was convicted of falsehood. For he declared to the Italians that 
the doctrines which he had received during his travels in Egypt, and which had long before been divulged 
by the priests of that nation, were a personal revelation to himself from God. Lastly, Plato himself, the 
gentlest and most refined of all, who first essayed to draw men’s thoughts from sensible to intellectual 
and eternal objects, and taught them to aspire to sublimer speculations, in the first place declared, with 
truth, a God exalted above every essence, but to him he added also a second, distinguishing them 
numerically as two, though both possessing one perfection, and the being of the second Deity proceeding 
from the first. For he is the creator and controller of the universe, and evidently supreme: while the 
second, as the obedient agent of his commands, refers the origin of all creation to him as the cause. In 
accordance, therefore, with the soundest reason, we may say that there is one Being whose care and 
providence are over all things, even God the Word, who has ordered all things; but the Word being God 
himself is also the Son of God. For by what name can we designate him except by this title of the Son, 
without falling into the most grievous error? For the Father of all things is properly considered the Father 
of his own Word. Thus far, then, Plato’s sentiments were sound; but in what follows he appears to have 
wandered from the truth, in that he introduces a plurality of gods, to each of whom he assigns specific 
forms. And this has given occasion to still greater error among the unthinking portion of mankind, who 
pay no regard to the providence of the Supreme God, but worship images of their own devising, made in 
the likeness of men or other living beings. Hence it appears that the transcendent nature and admirable 
learning of this philosopher, tinged as they were with such errors as these, were by no means free from 
impurity and alloy. And yet he seems to me to retract, and correct his own words, when he plainly 
declares that a rational soul is the breath of God, and divides all things into two classes, intellectual and 
sensible: [the one simple, the other] consisting of bodily structure; the one comprehended by the intellect 
alone, the other estimated by the judgment and the senses. The former class, therefore, which partakes of 
the divine spirit, and is uncompounded and immaterial, is eternal, and inherits everlasting life; but the 
latter, being entirely resolved into the elements of which it is composed, has no share in everlasting life. 
He farther teaches the admirable doctrine, that those who have passed a life of virtue, that is, the spirits 
of good and holy men, are enshrined, after their separation from the body, in the fairest mansions of 
heaven. A doctrine not merely to be admired, but profitable too. For who can believe in such a statement, 
and aspire to such a happy lot, without desiring to practice righteousness and temperance, and to turn 
aside from vice? Consistently with this doctrine he represents the spirits of the wicked as tossed like 
wreckage on the streams of Acheron and Pyriphlegethon. 


CHAPTER X 


OF THOSE WHO REJECT THE DOCTRINES OF PHILOSOPHERS, AS WELL AS THOSE OF SCRIPTURE: AND THAT WE 
OUGHT TO BELIEVE THE POETS IN ALL THINGS, OR DISBELIEVE THEM IN ALL 


There are, however, some persons so infatuated, that when they meet with such sentiments as these, they 
are neither converted or alarmed: nay, they even treat them with contempt and scorn, as if they listened 
to the inventions of fable; applauding, perhaps, the beauty of the eloquence, but abhorring the severity of 
the precepts. And yet they give credence to the fictions of the poets, and make both civilized and 
barbarous countries ring with exploded and false tales. For the poets assert that the judgment of souls 
after death is committed to men whose parentage they ascribe to the gods, extolling their righteousness 
and impartiality and represent them as guardians of the dead. The same poets describe the battles of the 
gods and certain usages of war among them, and speak of them as subject to the power of fate. Some of 
these deities they picture to us as cruel, others as strangers to all care for the human race, and others 
again as hateful in their character. They introduce them also as mourning the slaughter of their own 
children, thus implying their inability to succor, not strangers merely, but those most dear to them. They 
describe them, too, as subject to human passions, and sing of their battles and wounds, their joys and 
sorrows. And in all this they appear worthy of belief. For if we suppose them to be moved by a divine 
impulse to attempt the poetic art, we are bound to believe them and to be persuaded of what they utter 
under this inspiration. They speak, then, of the calamities to which their divinities are subject; calamities 
which of course are altogether true! But it will be objected that it is the privilege of poets to lie, since the 
peculiar province of poetry is to charm the spirits of the hearers, while the very essence of truth is that 
things told be in reality exactly what they are said to be. Let us grant that it is a characteristic of poetry 
occasionally to conceal the truth. But they who speak falsehood do it not without an object; being 
influenced either by a desire of personal gain or advantage, or possibly, being conscious of some evil 
conduct, they are induced to disguise the truth by dread of the threatening vengeance of the laws. But 
surely it were possible for them (in my judgment), by adhering faithfully to truth at least while treating of 
the nature of the Supreme Being, to avoid the guilt at once of falsehood and impiety. 


CHAPTER XI 


ON THE COMING OF OUR LORD IN THE FLESH; ITS NATURE AND CAUSE 


Whoever, then, has pursued a course unworthy of a life of virtue, and is conscious of having lived an 
irregular and disorderly life, let him repent, and turn with enlightened spiritual vision to God; and let him 
abandon his past career of wickedness, content if he attain to wisdom even in his declining years. We, 


however, have received no aid from human instruction; nay, whatever graces of character are esteemed of 
good report by those who have understanding, are entirely the gift of God. And I am able to oppose no 
feeble buckler against the deadly weapons of Satan’s armory; I mean the knowledge I possess of those 
things which are pleasing to him: and of these I will select such as are appropriate to my present design, 
while I proceed to sing the praises of the Father of all. But do thou, O Christ, Saviour of mankind, be 
present to aid me in my hallowed task! Direct the words which celebrate thy virtues, and instruct me 
worthily to sound thy praises. And now, let no one expect to listen to the graces of elegant language: for 
well I know that the nerveless eloquence of those who speak to charm the ear, and whose aim is rather 
applause than sound argument, is distasteful to hearers of sound judgment. It is asserted, then, by some 
profane and senseless persons, that Christ, whom we worship, was justly condemned to death, and that he 
who is the author of life to all, was himself deprived of life. That such an assertion should be made by 
those who have once dared to enter the paths of impiety, who have cast aside all fear, and all thought of 
concealing their own depravity, is not surprising. But it is beyond the bounds of folly itself that they should 
be able, as it seems, really to persuade themselves that the incorruptible God yielded to the violence of 
men, and not rather to that love alone which he bore to the human race: that they should fail to perceive 
that divine magnanimity and forbearance is changed by no insult, is moved from its intrinsic steadfastness 
by no revilings; but is ever the same, breaking down and repelling, by the spirit of wisdom and greatness 
of soul, the savage fierceness of those who assail it. The gracious kindness of God had determined to 
abolish iniquity, and to exalt order and justice. Accordingly, he gathered a company of the wisest among 
men, and ordained that most noble and useful doctrine, which is calculated to lead the good and blessed 
of mankind to an imitation of his own providential care. And what higher blessing can we speak of than 
this, that God should prescribe the way of righteousness, and make those who are counted worthy of his 
instruction like himself; that goodness might be communicated to all classes of mankind, and eternal 
felicity be the result? This is the glorious victory: this the true power: this the mighty work, worthy of its 
author, the restoration of all people to soundness of mind: and the glory of this triumph we joyfully ascribe 
to thee, thou Saviour of all! But thou, vile and wretched blasphemy, whose glory is in lies and rumors and 
calumny; thy power is to deceive and prevail with the inexperience of youth, and with men who still retain 
the folly of youth. These thou seducest from the service of the true God, and settest up false idols as the 
objects of their worship and their prayers; and thus the reward of their folly awaits thy deluded victims: 
for they calumniate Christ, the author of every blessing, who is God, and the Son of God. Is not the 
worship of the best and wisest of the nations of this world worthily directed to that God, who, while 
possessing boundless power, remains immovably true to his own purpose, and retains undiminished his 
characteristic kindness and love to man? Away, then, ye impious, for still ye may while vengeance on your 
transgressions is yet withheld; begone to your sacrifices, your feasts, your scenes of revelry and 
drunkenness, wherein, under the semblance of religion, your hearts are devoted to profligate enjoyment, 
and pretending to perform sacrifices, yourselves are the willing slaves of your own pleasures. No 
knowledge have ye of any good, nor even of the first commandment of the mighty God, who both declares 
his will to man, and gives commission to his Son to direct the course of human life, that they who have 
passed a career of virtue and self-control may obtain, according to the judgment of that Son, a second, 
yea, a blessed and happy existence. I have now declared the decree of God respecting the life which he 
prescribes to man, neither ignorantly, as many have done, nor resting on the ground of opinion or 
conjecture. But it may be that some will ask, Whence this title of Son? Whence this generation of which 
we speak, if God be indeed only One, and incapable of union with another? We are, however, to consider 
generation as of two kinds; one in the way of natural birth, which is known to all; the other, that which is 
the effect of an eternal cause, the mode of which is seen by the prescience of God, and by those among 
men whom he loves. For he who is wise will recognize the cause which regulates the harmony of creation. 
Since, then, nothing exists without a cause, of necessity the cause of existing substances preceded their 
existence. But since the world and all things that it contains exist, and are preserved, their preserver must 
have had a prior existence; so that Christ is the cause of preservation, and the preservation of things is an 
effect: even as the Father is the cause of the Son, and the Son the effect of that cause. Enough, then, has 
been said to prove his priority of existence. But how do we explain his descent to this earth, and to men? 
His motive in this, as the prophets had foretold, originated in his watchful care for the interests of all: for 
it needs must be that the Creator should care for his own works. But when the time came for him to 
assume a terrestrial body, and to sojourn on this earth, the need requiring, he devised for himself a new 
mode of birth. Conception was there, yet apart from marriage: childbirth, yet pure virginity: and a maiden 
became the mother of God! An eternal nature received a beginning of temporal existence: a sensible form 
of a spiritual essence, a material manifestation of incorporeal brightness, appeared. Alike wondrous were 
the circumstances which attended this great event. A radiant dove, like that which flew from the ark of 
Noah, alighted on the Virgin’s bosom: and accordant with this impalpable union, purer than chastity, more 
guileless than innocence itself, were the results which followed. From infancy possessing the wisdom of 
God, received with reverential awe by the Jordan, in whose waters he was baptized, gifted with that royal 
unction, the spirit of universal intelligence; with knowledge and power to perform miracles, and to heal 
diseases beyond the reach of human art; he yielded a swift and unhindered assent to the prayers of men, 
to whose welfare, indeed, his whole life was devoted without reserve. His doctrines instilled, not prudence 
only, but real wisdom: his hearers were instructed, not in the mere social virtues, but in the ways which 
conduct to the spiritual world; and devoted themselves to the contemplation of immutable and eternal 
things, and the knowledge of the Supreme Father. The benefits which he bestowed were no common 
blessings: for blindness, the gift of sight; for helpless weakness, the vigor of health; in the place of death, 


restoration to life again. I dwell not on that abundant provision in the wilderness, whereby a scanty 
measure of food became a complete and enduring supply for the wants of a mighty multitude. Thus do we 
render thanks to thee, our God and Saviour, according to our feeble power; unto thee, O Christ, supreme 
Providence of the mighty Father, who both savest us from evil, and impartest to us thy most blessed 
doctrine: for I say these things, not to praise, but to give thanks. For what mortal is he who shall worthily 
declare thy praise, of whom we learn that thou didst from nothing call creation into being, and illumine it 
with thy light; that thou didst regulate the confusion of the elements by the laws of harmony and order? 
But chiefly we mark thy loving-kindness, in that thou hast caused those whose hearts inclined to thee to 
desire earnestly a divine and blessed life, and hast provided that, like merchants of true blessings, they 
might impart to many others the wisdom and good fortune they had received; themselves, meanwhile, 
reaping the everlasting fruit of virtue. Freed from the trammels of vice, and imbued with the love of their 
fellow-men, they keep mercy ever before their eyes, and hoping for the promises of faith; devoted to 
modesty, and all those virtues which the past career of human life had thrown aside [but which were now 
restored by him whose providence is over all]. No other power could be found to devise a remedy for such 
evils, and for that spirit of injustice which had heretofore asserted its dominion over the race of men. 
Providence, however, could reach the circumstances even here, and with ease restored whatever had 
been disordered by violence and the licentiousness of human passion. And this restoring power he 
exercised without concealment. For he knew that, though there were some whose thoughts were able to 
recognize and understand his power, others there were whose brutish and senseless nature led them to 
rely exclusively on the testimony of their own senses. In open day, therefore, that no one, whether good or 
evil, might find room for doubt, he manifested his blessed and wondrous healing power; restoring the 
dead to life again, and renewing with a word the powers of those who had been bereft of bodily sense. 
Can we, in short, suppose, that to render the sea firm as the solid ground, to still the raging of the storm, 
and finally to ascend to heaven, after turning the unbelief of men to steadfast faith by the performance of 
these wondrous acts, demanded less than almighty power, was less than the work of God? Nor was the 
time of his passion unaccompanied by like wonders: when the sun was darkened, and the shades of night 
obscured the light of day. Then terror everywhere laid hold upon the people, and the thought that the end 
of all things was already come, and that chaos, such as had been ere the order of creation began, would 
once more prevail. Then, too, the cause was sought of so terrible an evil, and in what respect the 
trespasses of men had provoked the wrath of Heaven; until God himself, who surveyed with calm dignity 
the arrogance of the ungodly, renewed the face of heaven, and adorned it with the host of stars. Thus the 
beclouded face of Nature was again restored to her pristine beauty. 


CHAPTER XII 


OF THOSE WHO ARE IGNORANT OF THIS MYSTERY; AND THAT THEIR IGNORANCE IS VOLUNTARY. THE 
BLESSINGS WHICH AWAIT THOSE WHO KNOW IT, ESPECIALLY SUCH AS DIE IN THE CONFESSION OF THE FAITH 


But it will be said by some, who love to blaspheme, that it was in the power of God to ameliorate and 
soften the natural will of man. What better way, I ask, what better method could be devised, what more 
effectual effort put forth for reclaiming evil man, than converse with God himself? Was not he visibly 
present to teach them the principles of virtuous conduct? And if the personal instructions of God were 
without effect, how much more, had he continued absent and unheard? What, then, had power to hinder 
this most blessed doctrine? The perverse folly of man. For the clearness of our perceptions is at once 
obscured, as often as we receive with angry impatience those precepts which are given for our blessing 
and advantage. In truth, it was the very choice of men to disregard these precepts, and to turn a deaf ear 
to the commandments so distasteful to them; though had they listened, they would have gained a reward 
well worthy such attention, and that not for the present only, but the future life, which is indeed the only 
true life. For the reward of obedience to God is imperishable and everlasting life, to which they may aspire 
who know him, and frame their course of life so as to afford a pattern to others, and as it were a perpetual 
standard for the imitation of those who desire to excel in virtue. Therefore was the doctrine committed to 
men of understanding, that the truths which they communicated might be kept with care and a pure 
conscience by the members of their households, and that thus a truthful and steadfast observance of 
God’s commands might be secured, the fruit of which is that boldness in the prospect of death which 
springs from pure faith and genuine holiness before God. He who is thus armed can withstand the 
tempest of the world, and is sustained even to martyrdom by the invincible power of God, whereby he 
boldly overcomes the greatest terrors, and is accounted worthy of a crown of glory by him to whom he has 
thus nobly testified. Nor does he himself assume the praise, knowing full well that it is God who gives the 
power both to endure, and to fulfill with ready zeal the Divine commands. And well may such a course as 
this receive the meed of never-failing remembrance and everlasting honor. For as the martyr’s life is one 
of sobriety and obedience to the will of God, so is his death an example of true greatness and generous 
fortitude of soul. Hence it is followed by hymns and psalms, words and songs of praise to the all-seeing 
God: and a sacrifice of thanksgiving is offered in memory of such men, a bloodless, a harmless sacrifice, 
wherein is no need of the fragrant frankincense, no need of fire; but only enough of pure light to suffice 
the assembled worshipers. Many, too, there are whose charitable spirit leads them to prepare a temperate 
banquet for the comfort of the needy, and the relief of those who had been driven from their homes: a 
custom which can only be deemed burdensome by those whose thoughts are not accordant with the divine 
and sacred doctrine. 


mines; from these your gods originate. We are banished to islands; in islands it is a common thing for your 
gods to have their birth or die. If it is in this way a deity is made, it will follow that as many as are 
punished are deified, and tortures will have to be declared divinities. But plain it is these objects of your 
worship have no sense of the injuries and disgraces of their consecrating, as they are equally unconscious 
of the honours paid to them. O impious words! O blasphemous reproaches! Gnash your teeth upon us— 
foam with maddened rage against us—ye are the persons, no doubt, who censured a certain Seneca 
speaking of your superstition at much greater length and far more sharply! In a word, if we refuse our 
homage to statues and frigid images, the very counterpart of their dead originals, with which hawks, and 
mice, and spiders are so well acquainted, does it not merit praise instead of penalty, that we have rejected 
what we have come to see is error? We cannot surely be made out to injure those who we are certain are 
nonentities. What does not exist, is in its nonexistence secure from suffering. 


CHAPTER XIII 


“But they are gods to us,” you say. And how is it, then, that in utter inconsistency with this, you are 
convicted of impious, sacrilegious, and irreligious conduct to them, neglecting those you imagine to exist, 
destroying those who are the objects of your fear, making mock of those whose honour you avenge? See 
now if I go beyond the truth. First, indeed, seeing you worship, some one god, and some another, of 
course you give offence to those you do not worship. You cannot continue to give preference to one 
without slighting another, for selection implies rejection. You despise, therefore, those whom you thus 
reject; for in your rejection of them, it is plain you have no dread of giving them offence. For, as we have 
already shown, every god depended on the decision of the senate for his godhead. No god was he whom 
man in his own counsels did not wish to be so, and thereby condemned. The family deities you call Lares, 
you exercise a domestic authority over, pledging them, selling them, changing them—making sometimes a 
cooking-pot of a Saturn, a firepan of a Minerva, as one or other happens to be worn down, or broken in its 
long sacred use, or as the family head feels the pressure of some more sacred home necessity. In like 
manner, by public law you disgrace your state gods, putting them in the auction-catalogue, and making 
them a source of revenue. Men seek to get the Capitol, as they seek to get the herb market, under the 
voice of the crier, under the auction spear, under the registration of the quaestor. Deity is struck off and 
farmed out to the highest bidder. But indeed lands burdened with tribute are of less value; men under the 
assessment of a poll-tax are less noble; for these things are the marks of servitude. In the case of the 
gods, on the other hand, the sacredness is great in proportion to the tribute which they yield; nay, the 
more sacred is a god, the larger is the tax he pays. Majesty is made a source of gain. Religion goes about 
the taverns begging. You demand a price for the privilege of standing on temple ground, for access to the 
sacred services; there is no gratuitous knowledge of your divinities permitted—you must buy their favours 
with a price. What honours in any way do you render to them that you do not render to the dead? You 
have temples in the one case just as in the other; you have altars in the one case as in the other. Their 
statues have the same dress, the same insignia. As the dead man had his age, his art, his occupation, so it 
is with the deity. In what respect does the funeral feast differ from the feast of Jupiter? or the bowl of the 
gods from the ladle of the manes? or the undertaker from the soothsayer, as in fact this latter personage 
also attends upon the dead? With perfect propriety you give divine honours to your departed emperors, as 
you worship them in life. The gods will count themselves indebted to you; nay, it will be matter of high 
rejoicing among them that their masters are made their equals. But when you adore Larentina, a public 
prostitute—I could have wished that it might at least have been Lais or Phryne—among your Junos, and 
Cereses, and Dianas; when you instal in your Pantheon Simon Magus, giving him a statue and the title of 
Holy God; when you make an infamous court page a god of the sacred synod, although your ancient 
deities are in reality no better, they will still think themselves affronted by you, that the privilege antiquity 
conferred on them alone, has been allowed to others. 


CHAPTER XIV 


I wish now to review your sacred rites; and I pass no censure on your sacrificing, when you offer the 
worn-out, the scabbed, the corrupting; when you cut off from the fat and the sound the useless parts, such 
as the head and the hoofs, which in your house you would have assigned to the slaves or the dogs; when 
of the tithe of Hercules you do not lay a third upon his altar (I am disposed rather to praise your wisdom 
in rescuing something from being lost); but turning to your books, from which you get your training in 
wisdom and the nobler duties of life, what utterly ridiculous things I find!—that for Trojans and Greeks 
the gods fought among themselves like pairs of gladiators; that Venus was wounded by a man, because 
she would rescue her son AEneas when he was in peril of his life from the same Diomede; that Mars was 
almost wasted away by a thirteen months’ imprisonment; that Jupiter was saved by a monster’s aid from 
suffering the same violence at the hands of the other gods; that he now laments the fate of Sarpedon, now 
foully makes love to his own sister, recounting (to her) former mistresses, now for a long time past not so 
dear as she. After this, what poet is not found copying the example of his chief, to be a disgracer of the 
gods? One gives Apollo to king Admetus to tend his sheep; another hires out the building labours of 
Neptune to Laomedon. A well-known lyric poet, too—Pindar, I mean—sings of AEsculapius deservedly 
stricken with lightning for his greed in practising wrongfully his art. A wicked deed it was of Jupiter—if he 
hurled the bolt—unnatural to his grandson, and exhibiting envious feeling to the Physician. Things like 
these should not be made public if they are true; and if false, they should not be fabricated among people 


CHAPTER XIII 


THAT THERE IS A NECESSARY DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CREATED THINGS. THAT THE PROPENSITY TO GOOD AND 
EVIL DEPENDS ON THE WILL OF MAN; AND THAT, CONSEQUENTLY, JUDGMENT IS A NECESSARY AND 
REASONABLE THING 


There are, indeed, some who venture with childish presumption to find fault with God in respect of this 
also, and ask why it is that he has not created one and the same natural disposition for all, but rather has 
ordained the existence of many things different, nay, contrary in their nature, whence arises the 
dissimilarity of our moral conduct and character. Would it not (say they) have been better, both as regards 
obedience to the commands of God, and a just apprehension of himself, and for the confirmation of 
individual faith, that all mankind should be of the same moral character? It is indeed ridiculous to expect 
that this could be the case, and to forget that the constitution of the world is different from that of the 
things that are in the world; that physical and moral objects are not identical in their nature, nor the 
affections of the body the same as those of the soul. [For the immortal soul far exceeds the material world 
in dignity, and is more blessed than the perishable and terrestrial creation, in proportion as it is noble and 
more allied to God. ] Nor is the human race excluded from participation in the divine goodness; though 
this is not the lot of all indiscriminately, but of those only who search deeply into the Divine nature, and 
propose the knowledge of sacred things as the leading object of their lives. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THAT CREATED NATURE DIFFERS INFINITELY FROM UNCREATED BEING; TO WHICH MAN MAKES THE NEAREST 
APPROACH BY A LIFE OF VIRTUE 


Surely it must be the very height of folly to compare created with eternal things, which latter have neither 
beginning nor end, while the former, having been originated and called into being, and having received a 
commencement of their existence at some definite time, must consequently, of necessity have an end. 
How then can things which have thus been made, bear comparison with him who has ordained their 
being? Were this the case, the power to command their existence could not rightly be attributed to him. 
Nor can celestial things be compared to him, any more than the material with the intellectual world, or 
copies with the models from which they are formed. Nay, is it not absurd thus to confound all things, and 
to obscure the honor of God by comparing him with men, or even with beasts? And is it not characteristic 
of madmen, utterly estranged from a life of sobriety and virtue, to affect a power equivalent to that of 
God? If indeed we in any sense aspire to blessedness like that of God, our duty is to lead a life according 
to his commandments: so shall we, having finished a course consistent with the laws which he has 
prescribed, dwell for ever superior to the power of fate, in eternal and undecaying mansions. For the only 
power in man which can be elevated to a comparison with that of God, is sincere and guileless service and 
devotion of heart to himself, with the contemplation and study of whatever pleases him, the raising our 
affections above the things of earth, and directing our thoughts, as far as we may, to high and heavenly 
objects: for from such endeavors, it is said, a victory accrues to us more valuable than many blessings. 
The cause, then, of that difference which subsists, as regards the inequality both of dignity and power in 
created beings, is such as I have described. In this the wise acquiesce with abundant thankfulness and 
joy: while those who are dissatisfied, display their own folly, and their arrogance will reap its due reward. 


CHAPTER XV 


OF THE SAVIOUR’S DOCTRINES AND MIRACLES; AND THE BENEFITS HE CONFERS ON THOSE WHO OWN 
SUBJECTION TO HIM 


The Son of God invites all men to the practice of virtue, and presents himself to all who have 
understanding hearts, as the teacher of his saving precepts. Unless, indeed, we will deceive ourselves; 
and remain in wretched ignorance of the fact, that for our advantage, that is, to secure the blessing of the 
human race, he went about upon earth; and, having called around him the best men of their age, 
committed to them instructions full of profit, and of power to preserve them in the path of a virtuous life; 
teaching them the faith and righteousness which are the true remedy against the adverse power of that 
malignant spirit whose delight it is to ensnare and delude the inexperienced. Accordingly he visited the 
sick, relieved the infirm from the ills which afflicted them, and consoled those who felt the extremity of 
penury and want. He commended also sound and rational sobriety of character, enjoining his followers to 
endure, with dignity and patience, every kind of injury and contempt: teaching them to regard such as 
visitations permitted by their Father, and the victory is ever theirs who nobly bear the evils which befall 
them. For he assured them that the highest strength of all consisted in this steadfastness of soul, 
combined with that philosophy which is nothing else than the knowledge of truth and goodness, producing 
in men the generous habit of sharing with their poorer brethren those riches which they have themselves 
acquired by honorable means. At the same time he utterly forbade all proud oppression, declaring that, as 
he had come to associate with the lowly, so those who despised the lowly would be excluded from his 
favor. Such and so great was the test whereby he proved the faith of those who owned allegiance to his 
authority, and thus he not only prepared them for the contempt of danger and terror, but taught them at 
the same time the most genuine confidence in himself. Once, too, his rebuke was uttered to restrain the 
zeal of one of his companions, who yielded too easily to the impulse of passion, when he assaulted with 


the sword, and, eager to protect his Saviour’s life, exposed his own. Then it was that he bade him desist, 
and returned his sword to its sheath, reproving him for his distrust of refuge and safety in himself, and 
declaring solemnly that all who should essay to retaliate an injury by like aggression, or use the sword, 
should perish by a violent death. This is indeed heavenly wisdom, to choose rather to endure than to 
inflict injury, and to be ready, should necessity so require, to suffer, but not to do, wrong. For since 
injurious conduct is in itself a most serious evil, it is not the injured party, but the injuring, on whom the 
heaviest punishment must fall. It is indeed possible for one who is subject to the will of God to avoid the 
evil both of committing and of suffering injury, provided his confidence be firm in the protection of that 
God whose aid is ever present to shield his servants from harm. For how should that man who trusts in 
God attempt to seek for resources in himself? In such a case he must abide the conflict with uncertainty of 
victory: and no man of understanding could prefer a doubtful to a certain issue. Again, how can that man 
doubt the presence and aid of God, who has had experience of manifold dangers, and has at all times been 
easily delivered, at his simple nod, from all terrors: who has passed, as it were, through the sea which was 
leveled by the Saviour’s word, and afforded a solid road for the passage of the people? This is, I believe, 
the sure basis of faith, the true foundation of confidence, that we find such miracles as these performed 
and perfected at the command of the God of Providence. Hence it is that even in the midst of trial we find 
no cause to repent of our faith, but retain an unshaken hope in God; and when this habit of confidence is 
established in the soul, God himself dwells in the inmost thoughts. But he is of invincible power: the soul, 
therefore, which has within it him who is thus invincible, will not be overcome by the perils which may 
surround it. Likewise, we learn this truth from the victory of God himself, who, while intent on providing 
for the blessing of mankind, though grievously insulted by the malice of the ungodly, yet passed unharmed 
through the sufferings of his passion, and gained a mighty conquest, an everlasting crown of triumph, 
over all iniquity; thus accomplishing the purpose of his own providence and love as regards the just, and 
destroying the cruelty of the impious and unjust. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE COMING OF CHRIST WAS PREDICTED BY THE PROPHETS; AND WAS ORDAINED TO BE THE OVERTHROW OF 
IDOLS AND IDOLATROUS CITIES 


Long since had his passion, as well as his advent in the flesh, been predicted by the prophets. The time, 
too, of his incarnation had been foretold, and the manner in which the fruits of iniquity and profligacy, so 
ruinous to the works and ways of righteousness, should be destroyed, and the whole world partake of the 
virtues of wisdom and sound discretion, through the almost universal prevalence of those principles of 
conduct which the Saviour should promulgate, over the minds of men; whereby the worship of God should 
be confirmed, and the rites of superstition utterly abolished. By these not the slaughter of animals alone, 
but the sacrifice of human victims, and the pollutions of an accursed worship, had been devised: as, for 
example, by the laws of Assyria and Egypt, the lives of innocent men were offered up in images of brass or 
earth. Therefore have these nations received a recompense worthy so foul a worship. Memphis and 
Babylon [it was declared] shall be wasted, and left desolate with their fathers’ gods. Now these things I 
speak not from the report of others, but having myself been present, and actually seen the most wretched 
of these cities, the unfortunate Memphis. Moses desolated, at the Divine command, the land of the once 
mighty Pharaoh, whose arrogance was his destruction, and destroyed his army (which had proved 
victorious over numerous and mighty nations, an army strong in defenses and in arms), not by the flight of 
arrows or the hurling of hostile weapons, but by holy prayer alone, and quiet supplication. 


CHAPTER XVII 


OF THE WISDOM OF MOSES, WHICH WAS AN OBJECT OF IMITATION TO THE WISE AMONG HEATHEN NATIONS. 
ALSO CONCERNING DANIEL, AND THE THREE CHILDREN 


No nation has ever been more highly blessed than that which Moses led: none would have continued to 
enjoy higher blessings, had they not willingly withdrawn themselves from the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
But who can worthily describe the praises of Moses himself; who, after reducing to order an unruly 
nation, and disciplining their minds to habits of obedience and respect, out of captivity restored them to a 
state of freedom, turned their mourning into gladness, and so far elevated their minds, that, through the 
excess of contrast with their former circumstances, and the abundance of their prosperity, the spirit of the 
people was elated with haughtiness and pride? So far did he surpass in wisdom those who had lived 
before him, that even the wise men and philosophers who are extolled by heathen nations aspired to 
imitate his wisdom. For Pythagoras, following his wisdom, attained to such a pitch of self-control, that he 
became to Plato, himself a model of discretion, the standard of his own self-mastery. Again, how great and 
terrible the cruelty of that ancient Syrian king, over whom Daniel triumphed, the prophet who unfolded 
the secrets of futurity, whose actions evinced transcendent greatness of soul, and the luster of whose 
character and life shone conspicuous above all? The name of this tyrant was Nebuchadnezzar, whose race 
afterward became extinct, and his vast and mighty power was transferred to Persian hands. The wealth of 
this tyrant was then, and is even now, celebrated far and wide, as well as his ill-timed devotion to unlawful 
worship, his idol statues, lifting their heads to heaven, and formed of various metals, and the terrible and 
savage laws ordained to uphold this worship. These terrors Daniel, sustained by genuine piety towards 
the true God, utterly despised, and predicted that the tyrant’s unseasonable zeal would be productive of 


fearful evil to himself. He failed, however, to convince the tyrant (for excessive wealth is an effectual 
barrier to true soundness of judgment), and at length the monarch displayed the savage cruelty of his 
character, by commanding that the righteous prophet should be exposed to the fury of wild beasts. Noble, 
too, indeed was the united spirit exhibited by those brethren (whose example others have since followed, 
and have won surpassing glory by their faith in the Saviour’s name), those, I mean, who stood unharmed 
in the fiery furnace, and the terrors appointed to devour them, repelling by the holy touch of their bodies 
the flame by which they were surrounded. On the overthrow of the Assyrian Empire, which was destroyed 
by thunderbolts from Heaven, the providence of God conducted Daniel to the court of Cambyses the 
Persian king. Yet envy followed him even here; nor envy only, but the deadly plots of the magians against 
his life, with a succession of many and urgent dangers, from all which he was easily delivered by the 
providential care of Christ, and shone conspicuous in the practice of every virtue. Three times in the day 
did he present his prayers to God, and memorable were the proofs of supernatural power which he 
displayed: and hence the magians, filled with envy at the very efficacy of his petitions, represented the 
possession of such power to the king as fraught with danger, and prevailed on him to adjudge this 
distinguished benefactor of the Persian people to be devoured by savage lions. Daniel, therefore, thus 
condemned, was consigned to the lions’ den (not indeed to suffer death, but to win unfading glory); and 
though surrounded by these ferocious beasts of prey, he found them more gentle than the men who had 
enclosed him there. Supported by the power of calm and steadfast prayer, he was enabled to subdue all 
these animals, ferocious as, by nature, they were. Cambyses, on learning the event (for so mighty a proof 
of Divine power could not possibly be concealed), amazed at the marvelous story, and repenting the too 
easy credence he had given to the slanderous charges of the magians, resolved, notwithstanding, to be 
himself a witness of the spectacle. But when he saw the prophet with uplifted hands rendering praises to 
Christ, and the lions crouching, and as it were worshiping, at his feet, immediately he adjudged the 
magians, to whose persuasions he had listened, to perish by the self-same sentence, and shut them up in 
the lions’ den. The beasts, erewhile so gentle, rushed at once upon their victims, and with all the 
fierceness of their nature tore and destroyed them all. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


OF THE ERYTHRAEAN SIBYL, WHO POINTED IN A PROPHETIC ACROSTIC AT OUR LORD AND HIS PASSION. THE 
ACROSTIC IS “JESUS CHRIST, SON OF GOD, SAVIOUR, CROSS.” 


My desire, however, is to derive even from foreign sources a testimony to the Divine nature of Christ. For 
on such testimony it is evident that even those who blaspheme his name must acknowledge that he is God, 
and the Son of God if indeed they will accredit the words of those whose sentiments coincided with their 
own. The Erythraean Sibyl, then, who herself assures us that she lived in the sixth generation after the 
flood, was a priestess of Apollo, who wore the sacred fillet in imitation of the God she served, who 
guarded also the tripod encompassed with the serpent’s folds, and returned prophetic answers to those 
who approached her shrine; having been devoted by the folly of her parents to this service, a service 
productive of nothing good or noble, but only of indecent fury, such as we find recorded in the case of 
Daphne. On one occasion, however, having rushed into the sanctuary of her vain superstition, she became 
really filled with inspiration from above, and declared in prophetic verses the future purposes of God; 
plainly indicating the advent of Jesus by the initial letters of these verses, forming an acrostic in these 
words: Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour, Cross. The verses themselves are as follows: 

Judgment! Earth’s oozing pores shall mark the day; 

Earth’s heavenly king his glories shall display: 

Sovereign of all, exalted on his throne, 

Unnumbered multitudes their God shall own; 

Shall see their Judge, with mingled joy and fear, 

Crowned with his saints, in human form appear. 

How vain, while desolate earth’s glories lie, 

Riches, and pomp, and man’s idolatry! 

In that dread hour, when Nature’s fiery doom 

Startles the slumb’ring tenants of the tomb, 

Trembling all flesh shall stand; each secret wile, 

Sins long forgotten, thoughts of guilt and guile, 


Open beneath God’s searching light shall lie: 


No refuge then, but hopeless agony. 

O’er heaven’s expanse shall gathering shades of night 
From earth, sun, stars, and moon, withdraw their light; 
God’s arm shall crush each mountain’s towering pride; 
On ocean’s plain no more shall navies ride. 

Dried at the source, no river’s rushing sound 

Shall soothe, no fountain slake the parched ground. 
Around, afar, shall roll the trumpet’s blast, 

Voice of wrath long delayed, revealed at last. 

In speechless awe, while earth’s foundations groan, 
On judgment’s seat earth’s kings their God shall own. 
Uplifted then, in majesty divine, 

Radiant with light, behold Salvation’s Sign! 

Cross of that Lord, who, once for sinners given, 
Reviled by man, now owned by earth and heaven, 

O’er every land extends his iron sway. 

Such is the name these mystic lines display; 

Saviour, eternal king, who bears our sins away. 


It is evident that the virgin uttered these verses under the influence of Divine inspiration. And I cannot 
but esteem her blessed, whom the Saviour thus selected to unfold his gracious purpose towards us. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THAT THIS PROPHECY RESPECTING OUR SAVIOUR WAS NOT THE FICTION OF ANY MEMBER OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, BUT THE TESTIMONY OF THE ERYTHRAEAN SIBYL, WHOSE BOOKS WERE TRANSLATED INTO LATIN BY 
CICERO BEFORE THE COMING OF CHRIST. ALSO THAT VIRGIL MAKES MENTION OF THE SAME, AND OF THE 
BIRTH OF THE VIRGIN’S CHILD: THOUGH HE SPOKE OBSCURELY OF THIS MYSTERY FROM FEAR OF THE RULING 
POWERS 


Many, however, who admit that the Erythraean Sibyl was really a prophetess, yet refuse to credit this 
prediction, and imagine that some one professing our faith, and not unacquainted with the poetic art, was 
the composer of these verses. They hold, in short, that they are a forgery, and alleged to be the prophecies 
of the Sibyl on the ground of their containing useful moral sentiments, tending to restrain licentiousness, 
and to lead man to a life of sobriety and decorum. Truth, however, in this case is evident, since the 
diligence of our countrymen has made a careful computation of the times; so that there is no room to 
suspect that this poem was composed after the advent and condemnation of Christ, or that the general 
report is false, that the verses were a prediction of the Sibyl in an early age. For it is allowed that Cicero 
was acquainted with this poem, which he translated into the Latin tongue, and incorporated with his own 
works. This writer was put to death during the ascendancy of Antony, who in his turn was conquered by 
Augustus, whose reign lasted fifty-six years. Tiberius succeeded, in whose age it was that the Saviour’s 
advent enlightened the world, the mystery of our most holy religion began to prevail, and as it were a new 
race of men commenced: of which, I suppose, the prince of Latin poets thus speaks: 


Behold, a new, a heaven-born race appears. 
And again, in another passage of the Bucolics: 
Sicilian Muses, sound a loftier strain. 

What can be clearer than this? For he adds, 
The voice of Cuma’s oracle is heard again. 


Evidently referring to the Cumaean Sibyl. Nor was even this enough: the poet goes further, as if 
irresistibly impelled to bear his testimony. What then does he say? 


Behold! the circling years new blessings bring: 
The virgin comes, with her the long-desired king. 


Who, then, is the virgin who was to come? Is it not she who was filled with, and with child of the Holy 
Spirit? And why is it impossible that she who was with child of the Holy Spirit should be, and ever 
continue to be a virgin? This king, too, will return, and by his coming lighten the sorrows of the world. The 
poet adds, 


Thou, chaste Lucina, greet the new-born child, 

Beneath whose reign the iron offspring ends, 

A golden progeny from heaven descends; 

His kingdom banished virtue shall restore, 

And crime shall threat the guilty world no more. 

We perceive that these words are spoken plainly and at the same time darkly, by way of allegory. Those 
who search deeply for the import of the words, are able to discern the Divinity of Christ. But lest any of 
the powerful in the imperial city might be able to accuse the poet of writing anything contrary to the laws 
of the country, and subverting the religious sentiments which had prevailed from ancient times, he 
intentionally obscures the truth. For he was acquainted, as I believe, with that blessed mystery which 
gave to our Lord the name of Saviour: but, that he might avoid the severity of cruel men, he drew the 
thoughts of his hearers to objects with which they were familiar, saying that altars must be erected, 


temples raised, and sacrifices offered to the new-born child. His concluding words also are adapted to the 
sentiments of those who were accustomed to such a creed; for he says: 


CHAPTER XX 


A FARTHER QUOTATION FROM VIRGILIUS MARO RESPECTING CHRIST, WITH ITS INTERPRETATION, SHOWING 
THAT THE MYSTERY WAS INDICATED THEREIN DARKLY, AS MIGHT BE EXPECTED FROM A POET 


A life immortal he shall lead, and be 

By heroes seen, himself shall heroes see; 
evidently meaning the righteous. 

The jarring nations he in peace shall bind, 
And with paternal virtues rule mankind. 
Unbidden earth her earliest fruits shall bring, 
And fragrant herbs, to greet her infant king. 


Well indeed was this admirably wise and accomplished man acquainted with the cruel character of the 
times. He proceeds: 


The goats, uncall’d, full udders home shall bear; 

The lowing herds no more fierce lions fear. 

Truly said: for faith will not stand in awe of the mighty in the imperial palace. 

His cradle shall with rising flowers be crown’d: 

The serpent’s brood shall die; the sacred ground 

Shall weeds and poisonous plants refuse to bear; 

Each common bush th’ Assyrian rose shall wear. 

Nothing could be said more true or more consistent with the Saviour’s excellency than this. For the power 
of the Divine Spirit presents the very cradle of God, like fragrant flowers, to the new-born race. The 
serpent, too, and the venom of that serpent, perishes, who originally beguiled our first parents, and drew 
their thoughts from their native innocence to the enjoyment of pleasures, that they might experience that 
threatened death. For before the Saviour’s advent, the serpent’s power was shown in subverting the souls 


of those who were sustained by no well-grounded hope, and ignorant of that immortality which awaits the 
righteous. But after that he had suffered, and was separated for a season from the body which he had 


assumed, the power of the resurrection was revealed to man through the communication of the Holy 
Spirit: and whatever stain of human guilt might yet remain was removed by the washing of sacred 
lustrations. 


Then indeed could the Saviour bid his followers be of good cheer, and, remembering his adorable and 
glorious resurrection, expect the like for themselves. Truly, then, the poisonous race may be said to be 
extinct. Death himself is extinct, and the truth of the resurrection sealed. Again, the Assyrian race is gone, 
which first led the way to faith in God. But when he speaks of the growth of amomum every where, he 
alludes to the multitude of the true worshipers of God. For it is as though a multitude of branches, 
crowned with fragrant flowers, and fitly watered, sprung from the self-same root. Most justly said, Maro, 
thou wisest of poets! and with this all that follows is consistent. 


But when heroic worth his youth shall hear, 

And learn his father’s virtues to revere. 

By the praises of heroes, he indicates the works of righteous men: by the virtues of his Father he speaks 
of the creation and everlasting structure of the world: and, it may be, of those laws by which God’s 
beloved Church is guided, and ordered in a course of righteousness and virtue. Admirable, again, is the 


advance to higher things of that state of life which is intermediate, as it were, between good and evil, and 
which seldom admits a sudden change: 


Unlabored harvests shall the fields adorn, 

that is, the fruit of the Divine law springs up for the service of men. 

And clustered gropes shall blush on every thorn. 

Far otherwise has it been during the corrupt and lawless period of human life. 
The knotted oaks shall showers of honey weep. 


He here describes the folly and obduracy of the men of that age; and perhaps he also intimates that they 
who suffer hardships in the cause of God, shall reap sweet fruits of their own endurance. 


Yet, of old fraud some footsteps shall remain; 

The merchant still shall plough the deep for gain: 

Great cities shall with walls be compassed round, 

And sharpened shares shall vex the fruitful ground: 

Another Tiphys shall new seas explore; 

Another Argo land the chiefs upon the Iberian shore; 

Another Helen other wars create, 

And great Achilles urge the Trojan fate. 

Well said, wisest of bards! Thou hast carried the license of a poet precisely to the proper point. For it was 
not thy purpose to assume the functions of a prophet, to which thou hadst no claim. I suppose also he was 
restrained by a sense of the danger which threatened one who should assail the credit of ancient religious 
practice. Cautiously, therefore, and securely, as far as possible, he presents the truth to those who have 
faculties to understand it; and while he denounces the munitions and conflicts of war (which indeed are 
still to be found in the course of human life), he describes our Saviour as proceeding to the war against 
Troy, understanding by Troy the world itself. And surely he did maintain the struggle against the opposing 
powers of evil, sent on that mission both by the designs of his own providence and the commandment of 
his Almighty Father. How, then, does the poet proceed? 

But when to ripen’d manhood he shall grow, 


that is, when, having arrived at the age of manhood, he shall utterly remove the evils which encompass 
the path of human life, and tranquilize the world by the blessings of peace: 


The greedy sailor shall the seas forego; 
No keel shall cut the waves for foreign ware, 


For every soil shall every product bear. 


The laboring hind his oxen shall disjoin; 

No plough shall hurt the glebe, no pruning-hook the vine; 
Nor wool shall in dissembled colors shine: 

But the luxurious father of the fold, 

With native purple, and unborrow’d gold, 

Beneath his pompous fleece shall proudly sweat; 

And under Tyrian robes the lamb shall bleat. 

Mature in years, to ready honors move, 

O of celestial seed, O foster son of Jove! 

See, laboring nature calls thee to sustain 

The nodding flame of heaven, and earth, and main! 
See to their base restored, earth, seas, and air; 

And joyful ages, from behind, in crowing ranks appear. 
To sing thy praise, would heaven my breath prolong. 
Infusing spirits worthy such a song, 

Not Thracian Orpheus should transcend my lays, 

Nor Linus, crown’d with never-fading bays; 

Though each his heavenly parent should inspire; 

The Muse instruct the voice, and Phoebus tune the lyre. 
Should Pan contend in verse, and thou my theme, 
Arcadian judges should their God condemn. 


Behold (says he) how the mighty world and the elements together manifest their joy. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THAT THESE THINGS CANNOT HAVE BEEN SPOKEN OF A MERE MAN: AND THAT UNBELIEVERS, OWING TO THEIR 
IGNORANCE OF RELIGION, KNOW NOT EVEN THE ORIGIN OF THEIR OWN EXISTENCE 


It may be some will foolishly suppose that these words were spoken of the birth of a mere ordinary mortal. 
But if this were all, what reason could there be that the earth should need neither seed nor plough, that 
the vine should require no pruning-hook, or other means of culture? How can we suppose these things to 
be spoken of a mere mortal’s birth? For nature is the minister of the Divine will, not an instrument 
obedient to the command of man. Indeed, the very joy of the elements indicates the advent of God, not the 
conception of a human being. The prayer, too, of the poet that his life might be prolonged is a proof of the 
Divinity of him whom he invoked; for we desire life and preservation from God, and not from man. Indeed, 
the Erythraean Sibyl thus appeals to God: “Why, O Lord, dost thou compel me still to foretell the future, 
and not rather remove me from this earth to await the blessed day of thy coming?” And Maro adds to 
what he had said before: 


Begin, sweet boy! with smiles thy mother know, 

Who ten long months did with thy burden go. 

No mortal parents smiled upon thy birth: 

No nuptial joy thou know’st, no feast of earth. 

How could his parents have smiled on him? For his Father is God, who is a Power without sensible quality, 
existing, not in any definite shape, but as comprehending other beings, and not, therefore, in a human 
body. And who knows not that the Holy Spirit has no participation in the nuptial union? For what desire 


can exist in the disposition of that good which all things else desire? What fellowship, in short, can 
wisdom hold with pleasure? But let these arguments be left to those who ascribe to him a human origin, 


and who care not to purify themselves from all evil in word as well as deed. On thee, Piety, I call to aid my 
words, on thee who art the very law of purity, most desirable of all blessings, teacher of holiest hope, 
assured promise of immortality! Thee, Piety, and thee, Clemency, I adore. We who have obtained thine aid 
owe thee everlasting gratitude for thy healing power. But the multitudes whom their innate hatred of 
thyself deprives of thy succor, are equally estranged from God himself, and know not that the very cause 
of their life and being, and that of all the ungodly, is connected with the rightful worship of him who is 
Lord of all: for the world itself is his, and all that it contains. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE EMPEROR THANKFULLY ASCRIBES HIS VICTORIES AND ALL OTHER BLESSINGS TO CHRIST; AND CONDEMNS 
THE CONDUCT OF THE TYRANT MAXIMIN, THE VIOLENCE OF WHOSE PERSECUTION HAD ENHANCED THE GLORY 
OF RELIGION 


To thee, Piety, I ascribe the cause of my own prosperity, and of all that I now possess. To this truth the 
happy issue of all my endeavors bears testimony: brave deeds, victories in war, and triumphs over 
conquered foes. This truth the great city itself allows with joy and praise. The people, too, of that much- 
loved city accord in the same sentiment, though once, deceived by ill-grounded hopes, they chose a ruler 
unworthy of themselves, a ruler who speedily received the chastisement which his audacious deeds 
deserved. But be it far from me now to recall the memory of these events, while holding converse with 
thee, Piety, and essaying with earnest endeavor to address thee with holy and gentle words. Yet will I say 
one thing, which haply shall not be unbefitting or unseemly. A furious, a cruel, and implacable war was 
maintained by the tyrants against thee, Piety, and thy holy churches: nor were there wanting some in 
Rome itself who exulted at a calamity so grievous to the public weal. Nay, the battlefield was prepared; 
when thou didst stand forth, and present thyself a voluntary victim, supported by faith in God. Then 
indeed it was that the cruelty of ungodly men, which raged incessantly like a devouring fire, wrought for 
thee a wondrous and ever memorable glory. Astonishment seized the spectators themselves, when they 
beheld the very executioners who tortured the bodies of their holy victims wearied out, and disgusted at 
the cruelties; the bonds loosened, the engines of torture powerless, the flames extinguished, while the 
sufferers preserved their constancy unshaken even for a moment. What, then, hast thou gained by these 
atrocious deeds, most impious of men? And what was the cause of thy insane fury? Thou wilt say, 
doubtless, these acts of thine were done in honor of the gods. What gods are these? or what worthy 
conception hast thou of the Divine nature? Thinkest thou the gods are subject to angry passions as thou 
art? Were it so indeed, it had been better for thee to wonder at their strange determination than obey 
their harsh command, when they urged thee to the unrighteous slaughter of innocent men. Thou wilt 
allege, perhaps, the customs of thy ancestors and the opinion of mankind in general, as the cause of this 
conduct. I grant the fact: for those customs are very like the acts themselves, and proceed from the self- 
same source of folly. Thou thoughtest, it may be, that some special power resided in images formed and 
fashioned by human art; and hence thy reverence, and diligent care lest they should be defiled: those 
mighty and highly exalted gods, thus dependent on the care of men! 


CHAPTER XXIII 


OF CHRISTIAN CONDUCT. THAT GOD IS PLEASED WITH THOSE WHO LEAD A LIFE OF VIRTUE: AND THAT WE 
MUST EXPECT A JUDGMENT AND FUTURE RETRIBUTION 


Compare our religion with your own. Is there not with us genuine concord, and unwearied love of others? 
If we reprove a fault, is not our object to admonish, not to destroy; our correction for safety, not for 
cruelty? Do we not exercise, not only sincere faith towards God, but fidelity in the relations of social life? 
Do we not pity the unfortunate? Is not ours a life of simplicity which disdains to cover evil beneath the 
mask of fraud and hypocrisy? Do we not acknowledge the true God, and his undivided sovereignty? This is 
real godliness: this is religion sincere and truly undefiled: this is the life of wisdom; and they who have it 
are travelers, as it were, on a noble road which leads to eternal life. For he who has entered on such a 
course, and keeps his soul pure from the pollutions of the body, does not wholly die: rather may he be said 
to complete the service appointed him by God, than to die. Again, he who confesses allegiance to God is 
not easily overborne by insolence or rage, but nobly stands under the pressure of necessity and the trial of 
his constancy is as it were, a passport to the favor of God. For we cannot doubt that the Deity is pleased 
with excellence in human conduct. For it would be absurd indeed if the powerful and the humble alike 
acknowledge gratitude to those from whose services they receive benefit, and repay them by services in 
return, and yet that he who is supreme and sovereign of all, nay, who is Good itself, should be negligent in 
this respect. Rather does he follow us throughout the course of our lives, is near us in every act of 
goodness, accepts, and at once rewards our virtue and obedience; though he defers the full recompense 
to that future period, when the actions of our lives shall pass under his review and when those who are 
clear in that account shall receive the reward of everlasting life, while the wicked shall be visited with the 
penalties due to their crimes. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OF DECIUS, VALERIAN, AND AURELIAN, WHO EXPERIENCED A MISERABLE END IN CONSEQUENCE OF THEIR 
PERSECUTION OF THE CHURCH 


To thee, Decius, I now appeal, who has trampled with insult on the labors of the righteous: to thee, the 
hater of the Church, the punisher of those who lived a holy life: what is now thy condition after death? 
How hard and wretched thy present circumstances! Nay, the interval before thy death gave proof enough 
of thy miserable fate, when overthrown with all thine army on the plains of Scythia, thou didst expose the 
vaunted power of Rome to the contempt of the Goths. Thou, too, Valerian, who didst manifest the same 
spirit of cruelty towards the servants of God, hast afforded an example of righteous judgment. A captive in 
the enemies’ hands, led in chains while yet arrayed in the purple and imperial attire, and at last thy skin 
stripped from thee, and preserved by command of Sapor the Persian king, thou hast left a perpetual 
trophy of thy calamity. And thou, Aurelian, fierce perpetrator of every wrong, how signal was thy fall, 
when, in the midst of thy wild career in Thrace, thou wast slain on the public highway, and didst fill the 
furrows of the road with thine impious blood! 


CHAPTER XXV 


OF DIOCLETIAN, WHO IGNOBLY ABDICATED THE IMPERIAL THRONE, AND WAS TERRIFIED BY THE DREAD OF 
LIGHTNING FOR HIS PERSECUTION OF THE CHURCH 


Diocletian, however, after the display of relentless cruelty as a persecutor, evinced a consciousness of his 
own guilt and owing to the affliction of a disordered mind, endured the confinement of a mean and 
separate dwelling. What then, did he gain by his active hostility against our God? Simply this I believe, 
that he passed the residue of his life in continual dread of the lightning’s stroke. Nicomedia attests the 
fact; eyewitnesses, of whom I myself am one, declare it. The palace, and the emperor’s private chamber 
were destroyed, consumed by lightning, devoured by the fire of heaven. Men of understanding hearts had 
indeed predicted the issue of such conduct; for they could not keep silence, nor conceal their grief at such 
unworthy deeds; but boldly and openly expressed their feeling, saying one to another: “What madness is 
this? and what an insolent abuse of power, that man should dare to fight against God; should deliberately 
insult the most holy and just of all religions; and plan, without the slightest provocation, the destruction of 
so great a multitude of righteous persons? O rare example of moderation to his subjects! Worthy 
instructor of his army in the care and protection due to their fellow-citizens! Men who had never seen the 
backs of a retreating army plunged their swords into the breasts of their own countrymen!” So great was 
the effusion of blood shed, that if shed in battle with barbarian enemies, it had been sufficient to purchase 
a perpetual peace. At length, indeed, the providence of God took vengeance on these unhallowed deeds; 
but not without severe damage to the state. For the entire army of the emperor of whom I have just 
spoken, becoming subject to the authority of a worthless person, who had violently usurped the supreme 
authority at Rome (when the providence of God restored freedom to that great city), was destroyed in 
several successive battles. And when we remember the cries with which those who were oppressed, and 
who ardently longed for their native liberty implored the help of God; and their praise and thanksgiving to 
him on the removal of the evils under which they had groaned, when that liberty was regained, and free 
and equitable intercourse restored: do not these things every way afford convincing proofs of the 
providence of God, and his affectionate regard for the interests of mankind? 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE EMPEROR ASCRIBES HIS PERSONAL PIETY TO GOD; AND SHOWS THAT WE ARE BOUND TO SEEK SUCCESS 
FROM GOD, AND ATTRIBUTE IT TO HIM; BUT TO CONSIDER MISTAKES AS THE RESULT OF OUR OWN 
NEGLIGENCE 


When men commend my services, which owe their origin to the inspiration of Heaven, do they not clearly 
establish the truth that God is the cause of the exploits I have performed? Assuredly they do: for it 
belongs to God to do whatever is best, and to man, to perform the commands of God. I believe, indeed, the 
best and noblest course of action is, when, before an attempt is made, we provide as far as possible for a 
secure result: and surely all men know that the holy service in which these hands have been employed has 
originated in pure and genuine faith towards God; that whatever has been done for the common welfare 
has been effected by active exertion combined with supplication and prayer; the consequence of which 
has been as great an amount of individual and public benefit as each could venture to hope for himself 
and those he holds most dear. They have witnessed battles, and have been spectators of a war in which 
the providence of God has granted victory to this people: they have seen how he has favored and 
seconded our prayers. For righteous prayer is a thing invincible; and no one fails to attain his object who 
addresses holy supplication to God: nor is a refusal possible, except in the case of wavering faith; for God 
is ever favorable, ever ready to approve of human virtue. While, therefore, it is natural for man 
occasionally to err, yet God is not the cause of human error. Hence it becomes all pious persons to render 
thanks to the Saviour of all, first for our own individual security, and then for the happy posture of public 
affairs: at the same time intreating the favor of Christ with holy prayers and constant supplications, that 
he would continue to us our present blessings. For he is the invincible ally and protector of the righteous: 
he is the supreme judge of all things, the prince of immorality, the Giver of everlasting life. 


professing a great respect for religion. Nor indeed do either tragic or comic writers shrink from setting 
forth the gods as the origin of all family calamities and sins. I do not dwell on the philosophers, contenting 
myself with a reference to Socrates, who, in contempt of the gods, was in the habit of swearing by an oak, 
and a goat, and a dog. In fact, for this very thing Socrates was condemned to death, that he overthrew the 
worship of the gods. Plainly, at one time as well as another, that is, always truth is disliked. However, 
when rueing their judgment, the Athenians inflicted punishment on his accusers, and set up a golden 
image of him in a temple, the condemnation was in the very act rescinded, and his witness was restored to 
its former value. Diogenes, too, makes utter mock of Hercules and the Roman cynic Varro brings forward 
three hundred Joves, or Jupiters they should be called, all headless. 


CHAPTER XV 


Others of your writers, in their wantonness, even minister to your pleasures by vilifying the gods. Examine 
those charming farces of your Lentuli and Hostilii, whether in the jokes and tricks it is the buffoons or the 
deities which afford you merriment; such farces I mean as Anubis the Adulterer, and Luna of the 
masculine gender, and Diana under the lash, and the reading the will of Jupiter deceased, and the three 
famishing Herculeses held up to ridicule. Your dramatic literature, too, depicts all the vileness of your 
gods. The Sun mourns his offspring cast down from heaven, and you are full of glee; Cybele sighs after the 
scornful swain, and you do not blush; you brook the stage recital of Jupiter’s misdeeds, and the shepherd 
judging Juno, Venus, and Minerva. Then, again, when the likeness of a god is put on the head of an 
ignominious and infamous wretch, when one impure and trained up for the art in all effeminacy, 
represents a Minerva or a Hercules, is not the majesty of your gods insulted, and their deity dishonored? 
Yet you not merely look on, but applaud. You are, I suppose, more devout in the arena, where after the 
same fashion your deities dance on human blood, on the pollutions caused by inflicted punishments, as 
they act their themes and stories, doing their turn for the wretched criminals, except that these, too, often 
put on divinity and actually play the very gods. We have seen in our day a representation of the mutilation 
of Attis, that famous god of Pessinus, and a man burnt alive as Hercules. We have made merry amid the 
ludicrous cruelties of the noonday exhibition, at Mercury examining the bodies of the dead with his hot 
iron; we have witnessed Jove’s brother, mallet in hand, dragging out the corpses of the gladiators. But 
who can go into everything of this sort? If by such things as these the honour of deity is assailed, if they 
go to blot out every trace of its majesty, we must explain them by the contempt in which the gods are held, 
alike by those who actually do them, and by those for whose enjoyment they are done. This it will be said, 
however, is all in sport. But if I add—it is what all know and will admit as readily to be the fact—that in the 
temples adulteries are arranged, that at the altars pimping is practised, that often in the houses of the 
temple-keepers and priests, under the sacrificial fillets, and the sacred hats, and the purple robes, amid 
the fumes of incense, deeds of licentiousness are done, I am not sure but your gods have more reason to 
complain of you than of Christians. It is certainly among the votaries of your religion that the perpetrators 
of sacrilege are always found, for Christians do not enter your temples even in the day-time. Perhaps they 
too would be spoilers of them, if they worshipped in them. What then do they worship, since their objects 
of worship are different from yours? Already indeed it is implied, as the corollary from their rejection of 
the lie, that they render homage to the truth; nor continue longer in an error which they have given up in 
the very fact of recognizing it to be an error. Take this in first of all, and when we have offered a 
preliminary refutation of some false opinions, go on to derive from it our entire religious system. 


CHAPTER XVI 


For, like some others, you are under the delusion that our god is an ass’s head. Cornelius Tacitus first put 
this notion into people’s minds. In the fifth book of his histories, beginning the (narrative of the) Jewish 
war with an account of the origin of the nation; and theorizing at his pleasure about the origin, as well as 
the name and the religion of the Jews, he states that having been delivered, or rather, in his opinion, 
expelled from Egypt, in crossing the vast plains of Arabia, where water is so scanty, they were in 
extremity from thirst; but taking the guidance of the wild asses, which it was thought might be seeking 
water after feeding, they discovered a fountain, and thereupon in their gratitude they consecrated a head 
of this species of animal. And as Christianity is nearly allied to Judaism, from this, I suppose, it was taken 
for granted that we too are devoted to the worship of the same image. But the said Cornelius Tacitus (the 
very opposite of tacit in telling lies) informs us in the work already mentioned, that when Cneius Pompeius 
captured Jerusalem, he entered the temple to see the arcana of the Jewish religion, but found no image 
there. Yet surely if worship was rendered to any visible object, the very place for its exhibition would be 
the shrine; and that all the more that the worship, however unreasonable, had no need there to fear 
outside beholders. For entrance to the holy place was permitted to the priests alone, while all vision was 
forbidden to others by an outspread curtain. You will not, however, deny that all beasts of burden, and not 
parts of them, but the animals entire, are with their goddess Epona objects of worship with you. It is this, 
perhaps, which displeases you in us, that while your worship here is universal, we do homage only to the 
ass. Then, if any of you think we render superstitious adoration to the cross, in that adoration he is sharer 
with us. If you offer homage to a piece of wood at all, it matters little what it is like when the substance is 
the same: it is of no consequence the form, if you have the very body of the god. And yet how far does the 
Athenian Pallas differ from the stock of the cross, or the Pharian Ceres as she is put up uncarved to sale, a 
mere rough stake and piece of shapeless wood? Every stake fixed in an upright position is a portion of the 


The Oration Of Eusebius Pamphilus, In Praise Of The Emperor Constantine 


PRONOUNCED ON THE THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS REIGN. 


PROLOGUE TO THE ORATION 


1. Icome not forward prepared with a fictitious narrative, nor with elegance of language to captivate the 
ear, desiring to charm my hearers as it were, with a siren’s voice; nor shall I present the draught of 
pleasure in cups of gold decorated with lovely flowers (I mean the graces of style) to those who are 
pleased with such things. Rather would I follow the precepts of the wise, and admonish all to avoid and 
turn aside from the beaten road, and keep themselves from contact with the vulgar crowd. 


2. Icome, then, prepared to celebrate our emperor’s praises in a newer strain; and, though the number be 
infinite of those who desire to be my companions in my present task, I am resolved to shun the common 
track of men, and to pursue that untrodden path which it is unlawful to enter on with unwashed feet. Let 
those who admire a vulgar style, abounding in puerile subtleties, and who court a pleasing and popular 
muse, essay, since pleasure is the object they have in view, to charm the ears of men by a narrative of 
merely human merits. Those, however who are initiated into the universal science, and have attained to 
Divine as well as human knowledge, and account the choice of the latter as the real excellence, will prefer 
those virtues of the emperor which Heaven itself approves, and his pious actions, to his merely human 
accomplishments; and will leave to inferior encomiasts the task of celebrating his lesser merits. 


3. For since our emperor is gifted as well with that sacred wisdom which has immediate reference to God, 
as with the knowledge which concerns the interests of men; let those who are competent to such a task 
describe his secular acquirements, great and transcendent as they are, and fraught with advantage to 
mankind (for all that characterizes the emperor is great and noble), yet still inferior to his diviner 
qualifies, to those who stand without the sacred precincts. 


4. Let those, however, who are within the sanctuary, and have access to its inmost and untrodden 
recesses, close the doors against every profane ear, and unfold, as it were, the secret mysteries of our 
emperor’s character to the initiated alone. And let those who have purified their ears in the streams of 
piety, and raised their thoughts on the soaring wing of the mind itself, join the company which surrounds 
the Sovereign Lord of all, and learn in silence the divine mysteries. 


5. Meanwhile let the sacred oracles, given, not by the spirit of divination (or rather let me say of madness 
and folly), but by the inspiration of Divine truth, be our instructors in these mysteries; speaking to us of 
sovereignty, generally: of him who is the Supreme Sovereign of all, and the heavenly array which 
surrounds the Lord of all; of that exemplar of imperial power which is before us, and that counterfeit coin: 
and, lastly, of the consequences which result from both. With these oracles, then, to initiate us in the 
knowledge of the sacred rites, let us essay, as follows, the commencement of our divine mysteries. 


CHAPTER I 


THE ORATION 


1. To-day is the festival of our great emperor: and we his children rejoice therein, feeling the inspiration of 
our sacred theme. He who presides over our solemnity is the Great Sovereign himself; he, I mean, who is 
truly great; of whom I affirm (nor will the sovereign who hears me be offended, but will rather approve of 
this ascription of praise to God), that HE is above and beyond all created things, the Highest, the 
Greatest, the most Mighty One; whose throne is the arch of heaven, and the earth the footstool of his feet. 
His being none can worthily comprehend; and the ineffable splendor of the glory which surrounds him 
repels the gaze of every eye from his Divine majesty. 


2. His ministers are the heavenly hosts; his armies the supernal powers, who own allegiance to him as 
their Master, Lord, and King. The countless multitudes of angels, the companies of archangels, the chorus 
of holy spirits, draw from and reflect his radiance as from the fountains of everlasting light. Yea every 
light, and specially those divine and incorporeal intelligences whose place is beyond the heavenly sphere, 
celebrate this august Sovereign with lofty and sacred strains of praise. The vast expanse of heaven, like 
an azure veil, is interposed between those without, and those who inhabit his royal mansions: while round 
this expanse the sun and moon, with the rest of the heavenly luminaries (like torch-bearers around the 
entrance of the imperial palace), perform, in honor of their sovereign, their appointed courses; holding 
forth, at the word of his command, an ever-burning light to those whose lot is cast in the darker regions 
without the pale of heaven. 


3. And surely when I remember that our own victorious emperor renders praises to this Mighty Sovereign, 
I do well to follow him, knowing as I do that to him alone we owe that imperial power under which we live. 
The pious Caesars, instructed by their father’s wisdom, acknowledge him as the source of every blessing: 
the soldiery, the entire body of the people, both in the country and in the cities of the empire, with the 
governors of the several provinces, assembling together in accordance with the precept of their great 
Saviour and Teacher, worship him. In short, the whole family of mankind, of every nation, tribe, and 
tongue, both collectively and severally, however diverse their opinions on other subjects, are unanimous in 
this one confession; and, in obedience to the reason implanted in them, and the spontaneous and 
uninstructed impulse of their own minds, unite in calling on the One and only God. 


4. Nay, does not the universal frame of earth acknowledge him her Lord, and declare, by the vegetable 
and animal life which she produces her subjection to the will of a superior Power? The rivers, flowing with 
abundant stream, and the perennial fountains, springing from hidden and exhaustless depths, ascribe to 
him the cause of their marvellous source. The mighty waters of the sea, enclosed in chambers of 
unfathomable depth, and the swelling surges, which lift themselves on high, and menace as it were the 
earth itself, shrink back when they approach the shore, checked by the power of his Divine law. The duly 
measured fall of winter’s rain, the rolling thunder, the lightning’s flash, the eddying currents of the winds, 
and the airy courses of the clouds, all reveal his presence to those to whom his Person is invisible. 


5. The all-radiant sun, who holds his constant career through the lapse of ages, owns him Lord alone, and 
obedient to his will, dares not depart from his appointed path. The inferior splendor of the moon, 
alternately diminished and increased at stated periods, is subject to his Divine command. The beauteous 
mechanism of the heavens, glittering with the hosts of stars, moving in harmonious order, and preserving 
the measure of each several orbit, proclaims him the giver of all light: yea, all the heavenly luminaries 
maintaining at his will and word a grand and perfect unity of motion, pursue the track of their ethereal 
career, and complete in the lapse of revolving ages their distant course. The alternate recurrence of day 
and night, the changing seasons, the order and proportion of the universe, all declare the manifold 
wisdom of [his boundless power]. To him the unseen agencies which hold their course throughout the 
expanse of space, render the due tribute of praise. To him this terrestrial globe itself, to him the heavens 
above, and the choirs beyond the vault of heaven, give honor as to their mighty Sovereign: the angelic 
hosts greet him with ineffable songs of Praise; and the spirits which draw their being from incorporeal 
light, adore him as their Creator. The everlasting ages which were before this heaven and earth, with 
other periods beside them, infinite, and antecedent to all visible creation, acknowledge him the sole and 
supreme Sovereign and Lord. 


6. Lastly, he who is in all, before, and after all, his only begotten, pre-existent Word, the great High Priest 
of the mighty God, elder than all time and every age, devoted to his Father’s glory, first and alone makes 
intercession with him for the salvation of mankind. Supreme and pre-eminent Ruler of the universe, he 
shares the glory of his Father’s kingdom: for he is that Light, which, transcendent above the universe, 
encircles the Father’s Person, interposing and dividing between the eternal and uncreated Essence and all 
derived existence: that Light which, streaming from on high, proceeds from that Deity who knows not 
origin or end, and illumines the super-celestial regions, and all that heaven itself contains, with the 
radiance of wisdom bright beyond the splendor of the sun. This is he who holds a supreme dominion over 
this whole world, who is over and in all things, and pervades all things visible and invisible; the Word of 
God. From whom and by whom our divinely favored emperor, receiving, as it were a transcript of the 
Divine sovereignty, directs, in imitation of God himself, the administration of this world’s affairs. 


CHAPTER II 


1. This only begotten Word of God reigns, from ages which had no beginning, to infinite and endless ages, 
the partner of his Father’s kingdom. And [our emperor] ever beloved by him, who derives the source of 
imperial authority from above, and is strong in the power of his sacred title, has controlled the empire of 
the world for a long period of years. 


2. Again, that Preserver of the universe orders these heavens and earth, and the celestial kingdom, 
consistently with his Father’s will. Even so our emperor whom he loves, by bringing those whom he rules 
on earth to the only begotten Word and Saviour renders them fit subjects of his kingdom. 


3. And as he who is the common Saviour of mankind, by his invisible and Divine power as the good 
shepherd, drives far away from his flock, like savage beasts, those apostate spirits which once flew 
through the airy tracts above this earth, and fastened on the souls of men; so this his friend, graced by his 
heavenly favor with victory over all his foes, subdues and chastens the open adversaries of the truth in 
accordance with the usages of war. 


4. He who is the pre-existent Word, the Preserver of all things, imparts to his disciples the seeds of true 
wisdom and salvation, and at once enlightens and gives them understanding in the knowledge of his 
Father’s kingdom. Our emperor, his friend, acting as interpreter to the Word of God, aims at recalling the 
whole human race to the knowledge of God; proclaiming clearly in the ears of all, and declaring with 
powerful voice the laws of truth and godliness to all who dwell on the earth. 


5. Once more, the universal Saviour opens the heavenly gates of his Father’s kingdom to those whose 
course is thitherward from this world. Our emperor, emulous of his Divine example, having purged his 
earthly dominion from every stain of impious error, invites each holy and pious worshiper within his 
imperial mansions, earnestly desiring to save with all its crew that mighty vessel of which he is the 
appointed pilot. And he alone of all who have wielded the imperial power of Rome, being honored by the 
Supreme Sovereign with a reign of three decennial periods, now celebrates this festival, not, as his 
ancestors might have done, in honor of infernal demons, or the apparitions of seducing spirits, or of the 
fraud and deceitful arts of impious men; but as an act of thanksgiving to him by whom he has thus been 
honored, and in acknowledgment of the blessings he has received at his hands. He does not, in imitation 
of ancient usage, defile his imperial mansions with blood and gore, nor propitiate the infernal deities with 
fire and smoke, and sacrificial offerings; but dedicates to the universal Sovereign a pleasant and 
acceptable sacrifice, even his own imperial soul, and a mind truly fitted for the service of God. 


6. For this sacrifice alone is grateful to him: and this sacrifice our emperor has learned, with purified mind 
and thoughts, to present as an offering without the intervention of fire and blood, while his own piety, 
strengthened by the truthful doctrines with which his soul is stored, he sets forth in magnificent language 
the praises of God, and imitates his Divine philanthropy by his own imperial acts. Wholly devoted to him, 
he dedicates himself as a noble offering, a first-fruit of that world, the government of which is intrusted to 
his charge. This first and greatest sacrifice our emperor first dedicates to God; and then, as a faithful 
shepherd, he offers, not “famous hecatombs of firstling lambs,” but the souls of that flock which is the 
object of his care, those rational beings whom he leads to the knowledge and pious worship of God. 


CHAPTER III 


1. And gladly does he accept and welcome this sacrifice, and commend the presenter of so august and 
noble an offering, by protracting his reign to a lengthened period of years, giving larger proofs of his 
beneficence in proportion to the emperor’s holy services to himself. Accordingly he permits him to 
celebrate each successive festival during great and general prosperity throughout the empire, advancing 
one of his sons, at the recurrence of each decennial period, to a share of his own imperial power. 


2. The eldest, who bears his father’s name, he received as his partner in the empire about the close of the 
first decade of his reign: the second, next in point of age, at the second; and the third in like manner at 
the third decennial period, the occasion of this our present festival. And now that the fourth period has 
commenced, and the time of his reign is still further prolonged, he desires to extend his imperial authority 
by calling still more of his kindred to partake his power; and, by the appointment of the Caesars, fulfills 
the predictions of the holy prophets, according to what they uttered ages before: “And the saints of the 
Most High shall take the kingdom.” 


3. And thus the Almighty Sovereign himself accords an increase both of years and of children to our most 
pious emperor, and renders his sway over the nations of the world still fresh and flourishing, as though it 
were even now springing up in its earliest vigor. He it is who appoints him this present festival, in that he 
has made him victorious over every enemy that disturbed his peace: he it is who displays him as an 
example of true godliness to the human race. 


4. And thus our emperor, like the radiant sun, illuminates the most distant subjects of his empire through 
the presence of the Caesars, as with the far piercing rays of his own brightness. To us who occupy the 
eastern regions he has given a son worthy of himself; a second and a third respectively to other 
departments of his empire, to be, as it were, brilliant reflectors of the light which proceeds from himself. 
Once more, having harnessed, as it were, under the self-same yoke the four most noble Caesars as horses 
in the imperial chariot, he sits on high and directs their course by the reins of holy harmony and concord; 
and, himself every where present, and observant of every event, thus traverses every region of the world. 


5. Lastly, invested as he is with a semblance of heavenly sovereignty, he directs his gaze above, and 
frames his earthly government according to the pattern of that Divine original, feeling strength in its 
conformity to the monarchy of God. And this conformity is granted by the universal Sovereign to man 
alone of the creatures of this earth: for he only is the author of sovereign power, who decrees that all 
should be subject to the rule of one. 


6. And surely monarchy far transcends every other constitution and form of government: for that 
democratic equality of power, which is its opposite, may rather be described as anarchy and disorder. 
Hence there is one God, and not two, or three, or more: for to assert a plurality of gods is plainly to deny 
the being of God at all. There is one Sovereign; and his Word and royal Law is one: a Law not expressed in 
syllables and words, not written or engraved on tablets, and therefore subject to the ravages of time; but 
the living and self-subsisting Word, who himself is God, and who administers his Father’s kingdom on 
behalf of all who are after him and subject to his power. 


7. His attendants are the heavenly hosts; the myriads of God’s angelic ministers; the super-terrestrial 
armies, of unnumbered multitude; and those unseen spirits within heaven itself, whose agency is 
employed in regulating the order of this world. Ruler and chief of all these is the royal Word, acting as 


Regent of the Supreme Sovereign. To him the names of Captain, and great High Priest, Prophet of the 
Father, Angel of mighty counsel, Brightness of the Father’s light, Only begotten Son, with a thousand 
other titles, are ascribed in the oracles of the sacred writers. And the Father, having constituted him the 
living Word, and Law and Wisdom, the fullness of all blessing, has presented this best and greatest gift to 
all who are the subjects of his sovereignty. 


8. And he himself, who pervades all things, and is every where present, unfolding his Father’s bounties to 
all with unsparing hand, has accorded a specimen of his sovereign power even to his rational creatures of 
this earth, in that he has provided the mind of man, who is formed after his own image, with Divine 
faculties, whence it is capable of other virtues also, which flow from the same heavenly source. For he 
only is wise, who is the only God: he only is essentially good: he only is of mighty power, the Parent of 
justice, the Father of reason and wisdom, the Fountain of light and life, the Dispenser of truth and virtue: 
in a word, the Author of empire itself, and of all dominion and power. 


CHAPTER IV 


1. But whence has man this knowledge, and who has ministered these truths to mortal ears? Or whence 
has a tongue of flesh the power to speak of things so utterly distinct from fleshly or material substance? 
Who has gazed on the invisible King, and beheld these perfections in him? The bodily sense may 
comprehend elements and their combinations, of a nature kindred to its own: but no one yet has boasted 
to have scanned with corporeal eye that unseen kingdom which governs all things nor has mortal nature 
yet discerned the beauty of perfect wisdom. Who has beheld the face of righteousness through the 
medium of flesh? And whence came the idea of legitimate sovereignty and imperial power to man? 
Whence the thought of absolute dominion to a being composed of flesh and blood? Who declared those 
ideas which are invisible and undefined, and that incorporeal essence which has no external form, to the 
mortals of this earth? 


2. Surely there was but one interpreter of these things; the all-pervading Word of God. For he is the 
author of that rational and intelligent being which exists in man; and, being himself one with his Father’s 
Divine nature, he sheds upon his offspring the out-flowings of his Father’s bounty. Hence the natural and 
untaught powers of thought, which all men, Greeks or Barbarians, alike possess: hence the perception of 
reason and wisdom, the seeds of integrity and righteousness, the understanding of the arts of life, the 
knowledge of virtue, the precious name of wisdom, and the noble love of philosophic learning. Hence the 
knowledge of all that is great and good: hence apprehension of God himself, and a life worthy of his 
worship: hence the royal authority of man, and his invincible lordship over the creatures of this world. 


3. And when that Word, who is the Parent of rational beings, had impressed a character on the mind of 
man according to the image and likeness of God, and had made him a royal creature, in that he gave him 
alone of all earthly creatures capacity to rule and to obey (as well as forethought and foreknowledge even 
here, concerning the promised hope of his heavenly kingdom, because of which he himself came, and, as 
the Parent of his children, disdained not to hold converse with mortal men); he continued to cherish the 
seeds which himself had sown, and renewed his gracious favors from above; holding forth to all the 
promise of sharing his heavenly kingdom. Accordingly he called men, and exhorted them to be ready for 
their heavenward journey, and to provide themselves with the garment which became their calling. And by 
an indescribable power he filled the world in every part with his doctrine, expressing by the similitude of 
an earthly kingdom that heavenly one to which he earnestly invites all mankind, and presents it to them as 
a worthy object of their hope. 


CHAPTER V 


1. And in this hope our divinely-favored emperor partakes even in this present life, gifted as he is by God 
with native virtues, and having received into his soul the out-flowings of his favor. His reason he derives 
from the great Source of all reason: he is wise, and good, and just, as having fellowship with perfect 
Wisdom, Goodness, and Righteousness: virtuous, as following the pattern of perfect virtue: valiant, as 
partaking of heavenly strength. 


2. And truly may he deserve the imperial title, who has formed his soul to royal virtues, according to the 
standard of that celestial kingdom. But he who is a stranger to these blessings, who denies the Sovereign 
of the universe, and owns no allegiance to the heavenly Father of spirits; who invests not himself with the 
virtues which become an emperor, but overlays his soul with moral deformity and baseness; who for royal 
clemency substitutes the fury of a savage beast; for a generous temper, the incurable venom of malicious 
wickedness; for prudence, folly; for reason and wisdom, that recklessness which is the most odious of all 
vices, for from it, as from a spring of bitterness, proceed the most pernicious fruits; such as inveterate 
profligacy of life, covetousness, murder, impiety and defiance of God; surely one abandoned to such vices 
as these, however he may be deemed powerful through despotic violence, has no true title to the name of 
Emperor. 


3. For how should he whose soul is impressed with a thousand absurd images of false deities, be able to 
exhibit a counterpart of the true and heavenly sovereignty? Or how can he be absolute lord of others, who 


has subjected himself to the dominion of a thousand cruel masters? a slave of low delights and 
ungoverned lust, a slave of wrongfully-extorted wealth, of rage and passion, as well as of cowardice and 
terror; a slave of ruthless demons, and soul-destroying spirits? 


4. Let, then, our emperor, on the testimony of truth itself, be declared alone worthy of the title; who is 
dear to the Supreme Sovereign himself; who alone is free, nay, who is truly lord: above the thirst of 
wealth, superior to sexual desire; victorious even over natural pleasures; controlling, not controlled by, 
anger and passion. He is indeed an emperor, and bears a title corresponding to his deeds; a Victor in 
truth, who has gained the victory over those passions which overmaster the rest of men: whose character 
is formed after the Divine original of the Supreme Sovereign, and whose mind reflects, as in a mirror, the 
radiance of his virtues. Hence is our emperor perfect in discretion, in goodness, in justice, in courage, in 
piety, in devotion to God: he truly and only is a philosopher, since he knows himself, and is fully aware that 
supplies of every blessing are showered on him from a source quite external to himself, even from heaven 
itself. Declaring the august title of supreme authority by the splendor of his vesture, he alone worthily 
wears that imperial purple which so well becomes him. 


5. He is indeed an emperor, who calls on and implores in prayer the favor of his heavenly Father night and 
day, and whose ardent desires are fixed on his celestial kingdom. For he knows that present things, 
subject as they are to decay and death, flowing on and disappearing like a river’s stream, are not worthy 
to be compared with him who is sovereign of all; therefore it is that he longs for the incorruptible and 
incorporeal kingdom of God. And this kingdom he trusts he shall obtain, elevating his mind as he does in 
sublimity of thought above the vault of heaven, and filled with inexpressible longing for the glories which 
shine there, in comparison with which he deems the precious things of this present world but darkness. 
For he sees earthly sovereignty to be but a petty and fleeting dominion over a mortal and temporary life, 
and rates it not much higher than the goatherd’s, or shepherd’s, or herdsman’s power: nay, aS more 
burdensome than theirs, and exercised over more stubborn subjects. The acclamations of the people, and 
the voice of flattery, he reckons rather troublesome than pleasing, because of the steady constancy of his 
character, and genuine discipline of his mind. 


6. Again, when he beholds the military service of his subjects, the vast array of his armies, the multitudes 
of horse and foot, entirely devoted to his command, he feels no astonishment, no pride at the possession 
of such mighty power; but turns his thoughts inward on himself, and recognizes the same common nature 
there. He smiles at his vesture, embroidered with gold and flowers, and at the imperial purple and diadem 
itself, when he sees the multitude gaze in wonder, like children at a bugbear, on the splendid spectacle. 
Himself superior to such feelings, he clothes his soul with the knowledge of God, that vesture, the 
broidery of which is temperance, righteousness, piety, and all other virtues; a vesture such as truly 
becomes a sovereign. 


7. The wealth which others so much desire, as gold, silver, or precious gems, he regards to be, as they 
really are, in themselves mere stones and worthless matter, of no avail to preserve or defend from evil. 
For what power have these things to free from disease, or repel the approach of death? And knowing as 
he does this truth by personal experience in the use of these things, he regards the splendid attire of his 
subjects with calm indifference, and smiles at the childishness of those to whom they prove attractive. 
Lastly, he abstains from all excess in food and wine, and leaves superfluous dainties to gluttons, judging 
that such indulgences, however suitable to others, are not so to him, and deeply convinced of their 
pernicious tendency, and their effect in darkening the intellectual powers of the soul. 


8. For all these reasons, our divinely taught and noble-minded emperor, aspiring to higher objects than 
this life affords, calls upon his heavenly Father as one who longs for his kingdom; exhibits a pious spirit in 
each action of his life; and finally, as a wise and good instructor, imparts to his subjects the knowledge of 
him who is the Sovereign Lord of all. 


CHAPTER VI 


1. And God himself, as an earnest of future reward, assigns to him now as it were tricennial crowns 
composed of prosperous periods of time; and now, after the revolution of three circles of ten years, he 
grants permission to all mankind to celebrate this general, nay rather, this universal festival. 


2. And while those on earth thus rejoice, crowned as it were with the flowers of divine knowledge, surely, 
we may not unduly suppose that the heavenly choirs, attracted by a natural sympathy, unite their joy with 
the joy of those on earth: nay, that the Supreme Sovereign himself, as a gracious father, delights in the 
worship of duteous children, and for this reason is pleased to honor the author and cause of their 
obedience through a lengthened period of time; and, far from limiting his reign to three decennial circles 
of years, he extends it to the remotest period, even to far distant eternity. 


3. Now eternity in its whole extent is beyond the power of decline or death: its beginning and extent alike 
incapable of being scanned by mortal thoughts. Nor will it suffer its central point to be perceived, nor that 
which is termed its present duration to be grasped by the inquiring mind. Far less, then, the future, or the 
past: for the one is not, but is already gone; while the future has not yet arrived, and therefore is not. As 


regards what is termed the present time, it vanishes even as we think or speak, more swiftly than the 
word itself is uttered. Nor is it possible in any sense to apprehend this time as present; for we must either 
expect the future, or contemplate the past; the present slips from us, and is gone, even in the act of 
thought. Eternity, then, in its whole extent, resists and refuses subjection to mortal reason. 


4. But it does not refuse to acknowledge its own Sovereign and Lord, and bears him as it were mounted 
on itself, rejoicing in the fair trappings which he bestows. And he himself, not binding it, as the poet 
imagined, with a golden chain, but as it were controlling its movements by the reins of ineffable wisdom, 
has adjusted its months and seasons, its times and years, and the alterations of day and night, with 
perfect harmony, and has thus attached to it limits and measures of various kinds. For eternity, being in its 
nature direct, and stretching onward into infinity, and receiving its name, eternity, as having an 
everlasting existence, and being similar in all its parts, or rather having no division or distance, 
progresses only in a line of direct extension. But God, who has distributed it by intermediate sections, and 
has divided it, like a far extended line, in many points, has included in it a vast number of portions; and 
though it is in its nature one, and resembles unity itself, he has attached to it a multiplicity of numbers, 
and has given it, though formless in itself, an endless variety of forms. 


5. For first of all he framed in it formless matter, as a substance capable of receiving all forms. He next, by 
the power of the number two, imparted quality to matter, and gave beauty to that which before was void 
of all grace. Again, by means of the number three, he framed a body compounded of matter and form, and 
presenting the three dimensions of breadth, and length, and depth. Then, from the doubling of the 
number two, he devised the quaternion of the elements, earth, water, air, and fire, and ordained them to 
be everlasting sources for the supply of this universe. Again, the number four produces the number ten. 
For the aggregate of one, and two, and three, and four, is ten. And three multiplied with ten discovers the 
period of a month: and twelve successive months complete the course of the sun. Hence the revolutions of 
years, and changes of the seasons, which give grace, like variety of color in painting, to that eternity 
which before was formless and devoid of beauty, for the refreshment and delight of those whose lot it is to 
traverse therein the course of life. 


6. For as the ground is defined by stated distances for those who run in hope of obtaining the prize; and 
as the road of those who travel on a distant journey is marked by resting-places and measured intervals, 
that the traveler’s courage may not fail at the interminable prospect; even so the Sovereign of the 
universe, controlling eternity itself within the restraining power of his own wisdom, directs and turns its 
course as he judges best. The same God, I say, who thus clothes the once undefined eternity as with fair 
colors and blooming flowers, gladdens the day with the solar rays; and, while he overspreads the night 
with a covering of darkness, yet causes the glittering stars, as golden spangles, to shine therein. It is he 
who lights up the brilliancy of the morning star, the changing splendor of the moon, and the glorious 
companies of the starry host, and has arrayed the expanse of heaven, like some vast mantle, in colors of 
varied beauty. Again, having created the lofty and profound expanse of air, and caused the world in its 
length and breadth to feel its cooling influence, he decreed that the air itself should be graced with birds 
of every kind, and left open this vast ocean of space to be traversed by every creature, visible or invisible, 
whose course is through the tracts of heaven. In the midst of this atmosphere he poised the earth, as it 
were its center, and encompassed it with the ocean as with a beautiful azure vesture. 


7. Having ordained this earth to be at once the home, the nurse, and the mother of all the creatures it 
contains, and watered it both with rain and water-springs, he caused it to abound in plants and flowers of 
every species, for the enjoyment of life. And when he had formed man in his own likeness, the noblest of 
earthly creatures, and dearest to himself, a creature gifted with intellect and knowledge, the child of 
reason and wisdom, he gave him dominion over all other animals which move and live upon the earth. For 
man was in truth of all earthly creatures the dearest to God: man, I say, to whom, as an indulgent Father, 
he has subjected the brute creation; for whom he has made the ocean navigable, and crowned the earth 
with a profusion of plants of every kind; to whom he has granted reasoning faculties for acquiring all 
science; under whose control he has placed even the creatures of the deep, and the winged inhabitants of 
the air; to whom he has permitted the contemplation of celestial objects, and revealed the course and 
changes of the sun and moon, and the periods of the planets and fixed stars. In short, to man alone of 
earthly beings has he given commandment to acknowledge him as his heavenly Father, and to celebrate 
his praises as the Supreme Sovereign of eternity itself. 


8. But the unchangeable course of eternity the Creator has limited by the four seasons of the year, 
terminating the winter by the approach of spring, and regulating as with an equal balance that season 
which commences the annual period. Having thus graced the eternal course of time with the varied 
productions of spring, he added the summer’s heat; and then granted as it were a relief of toil by the 
interval of autumn: and lastly, refreshing and cleansing the season by the showers of winter, he brings it, 
rendered sleek and glossy, like a noble steed, by these abundant rains, once more to the gates of spring. 


9. As soon, then, as the Supreme Sovereign had thus connected his own eternity by these cords of wisdom 
with the annual circle, he committed it to the guidance of a mighty Governor, even his only begotten 
Word, to whom, as the Preserver of all creation, he yielded the reins of universal power. And he, receiving 
this inheritance as from a beneficent Father, and uniting all things both above and beneath the 


circumference of heaven in one harmonious whole, directs their uniform course; providing with perfect 
justice whatever is expedient for his rational creatures on the earth, appointing its allotted limits to 
human life, and granting to all alike permission to anticipate even here the commencement of a future 
existence. For he has taught them that beyond this present world there is a divine and blessed state of 
being, reserved for those who have been supported here by the hope of heavenly blessings; and that those 
who have lived a virtuous and godly life will remove hence to a far better habitation; while he adjudges to 
those who have been guilty and wicked here a place of punishment according to their crimes. 


10. Again, as in the distribution of prizes at the public games, he proclaims various crowns to the victors, 
and invests each with the rewards of different virtues: but for our good emperor, who is clothed in the 
very robe of piety, he declares that a higher recompense of his toils is prepared; and, as a prelude to this 
recompense, permits us now to assemble at this festival, which is composed of perfect numbers, of 
decades thrice, and triads ten times repeated. 


11. The first of these, the triad, is the offspring of the unit, while the unit is the mother of number itself, 
and presides over all months, and seasons, and years, and every period of time. It may, indeed, be justly 
termed the origin, foundation, and principle of all number, and derives its name from its abiding 
character. For, while every other number is diminished or increased according to the subtraction or 
addition of others, the unit alone continues fixed and steadfast, abstracted from all multitude and the 
numbers which are formed from it, and resembling that indivisible essence which is distinct from all 
things beside, but by virtue of participation in which the nature of all things else subsists. 


12. For the unit is the originator of every number, since all multitude is made up by the composition and 
addition of units; nor is it possible without the unit to conceive the existence of number at all. But the unit 
itself is independent of multitude, apart from and superior to all number; forming, indeed, and making all, 
but receiving no increase from any. 


13. Kindred to this is the triad; equally indivisible and perfect, the first of those sums which are formed of 
even and uneven numbers. For the perfect number two, receiving the addition of the unit, forms the triad, 
the first perfect compound number. And the triad, by explaining what equality is, first taught men justice, 
having itself an equal beginning, and middle, and end. And it is also an image of the mysterious, most 
holy, and royal Trinity, which, though itself without beginning or origin, yet contains the germs, the 
reasons, and causes of the existence of all created things. 


14. Thus the power of the triad may justly be regarded as the first cause of all things. Again, the number 
ten, which contains the end of all numbers, and terminates them in itself, may truly be called a full and 
perfect number, as comprehending every species and every measure of numbers, proportions, concords, 
and harmonies. For example, the units by addition form and are terminated by the number ten; and, 
having this number as their parent, and as it were the limit of their course, they round this as the goal of 
their career. 


15. Then they perform a second circuit, and again a third, and a fourth, until the tenth, and thus by ten 
decades they complete the hundredth number. Returning thence to the first starting point, they again 
proceed to the number ten, and having ten times completed the hundredth number, again they recede, 
and perform round the same barriers their protracted course, proceeding from themselves back to 
themselves again, with revolving motion. 


16. For the unit is the tenth of ten, and ten units make up a decade, which is itself the limit, the settled 
goal and boundary of units: it is that which terminates the infinity of number; the term and end of units. 
Again, the triad combined with the decade, and performing a threefold circuit of tens, produces that most 
natural number, thirty. For as the triad is in respect to units, so is the number thirty in respect to tens. 


17. It is also the constant limit to the course of that luminary which is second to the sun in brightness. For 
the course of the moon from one conjunction with the sun to the next, completes the period of a month; 
after which, receiving as it were a second birth, it recommences a new light, and other days, being 
adorned and honored with thirty units, three decades, and ten triads. 


18. In the same manner is the universal reign of our victorious emperor distinguished by the giver of all 
good, and now enters on a new sphere of blessing, accomplishing, at present, this tricennalian festival, 
but reaching forward beyond this to far more distant intervals of time, and cherishing the hope of future 
blessings in the celestial kingdom; where, not a single sun, but infinite hosts of light surround the 
Almighty Sovereign, each surpassing the splendor of the sun, glorious and resplendent with rays derived 
from the everlasting source of light. 


19. There the soul enjoys its existence, surrounded by fair and unfading blessings; there is a life beyond 
the reach of sorrow; there the enjoyment of pure and holy pleasures, and a time of unmeasured and 
endless duration, extending into illimitable space; not defined by intervals of days and months, the 
revolutions of years, or the recurrence of times and seasons, but commensurate with a life which knows 
no end. And this life needs not the light of the sun, nor the lustre of the moon or the starry host, since it 
has the great Luminary himself, even God the Word, the only begotten Son of the Almighty Sovereign. 


20. Hence it is that the mystic and sacred oracles reveal him to be the Sun of righteousness, and the Light 
which far transcends all light. We believe that he illumines also the thrice-blessed powers of heaven with 
the rays of righteousness, and the brightness of wisdom, and that he receives truly pious souls, not within 
the sphere of heaven alone, but into his own bosom, and confirms indeed the assurances which he himself 
has given. 


21. No mortal eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor can the mind in its vesture of flesh understand what things 
are prepared for those who have been here adorned with the graces of godliness; blessings which await 
thee too, most pious emperor, to whom alone since the world began has the Almighty Sovereign of the 
universe granted power to purify the course of human life: to whom also he has revealed his own symbol 
of salvation, whereby he overcame the power of death, and triumphed over every enemy. And this 
victorious trophy, the scourge of evil spirits, thou hast arrayed against the errors of idol worship, and hast 
obtained the victory not only over all thy impious and savage foes, but over equally barbarous adversaries, 
the evil spirits themselves. 


CHAPTER VII 


1. For whereas we are composed of two distinct natures, I mean of body and spirit, of which the one is 
visible to all, the other invisible, against both these natures two kinds of barbarous and savage enemies, 
the one invisibly, the other openly, are constantly arrayed. The one oppose our bodies with bodily force: 
the other with incorporeal assaults besiege the naked soul itself. 


2. Again, the visible barbarians, like the wild nomad tribes, no better than savage beasts, assail the 
nations of civilized men, ravage their country, and enslave their cities, rushing on those who inhabit them 
like ruthless wolves of the desert, and destroying all who fall under their power. But those unseen foes, 
more cruel far than barbarians, I mean the soul-destroying demons whose course is through the regions of 
the air, had succeeded, through the snares of vile polytheism, in enslaving the entire human race, 
insomuch that they no longer recognized the true God, but wandered in the mazes of atheistic error. For 
they procured, I know not whence, gods who never anywhere existed, and set him aside who is the only 
and the true God, as though he were not. 


3. Accordingly the generation of bodies was esteemed by them a deity, and so the opposite principle to 
this, their dissolution and destruction, was also deified. The first, as the author of generative power, was 
honored with rites under the name of Venus: the second, as rich, and mighty in dominion over the human 
race, received the names of Pluto, and Death. For men in those ages, knowing no other than naturally 
generated life, declared the cause and origin of that life to be divine: and again, believing in no existence 
after death, they proclaimed Death himself a universal conqueror and a mighty god. Hence, unconscious 
of responsibility, as destined to be annihilated by death, they lived a life unworthy of the name, in the 
practice of actions deserving a thousand deaths. No thought of God could enter their minds, no 
expectation of Divine judgment, no recollection of, no reflection on, their spiritual existence: 
acknowledging one dread superior, Death, and persuaded that the dissolution of their bodies by his power 
was final annihilation, they bestowed on Death the title of a mighty, a wealthy god, and hence the name of 
Pluto. Thus, then, Death became to them a god; nor only so, but whatever else they accounted precious in 
comparison with death, whatever contributed to the luxuries of life. 


4. Hence animal pleasure became to them a god; nutrition, and its production, a god; the fruit of trees, a 
god; drunken riot, a god; carnal desire and pleasure, a god. Hence the mysteries of Ceres and Proserpine, 
the rape of the latter, and her subsequent restoration, by Pluto: hence the orgies of Bacchus, and Hercules 
overcome by drunkenness as by a mightier god: hence the adulterous rites of Cupid and of Venus: hence 
Jupiter himself infatuated with the love of women, and of Ganymede: hence the licentious legends of 
deities abandoned to effeminacy and pleasure. 


5. Such were the weapons of superstition whereby these cruel barbarians and enemies of the Supreme 
God afflicted, and indeed entirely subdued, the human race; erecting everywhere the monuments of 
impiety, and rearing in every corner the shrines and temples of their false religion. 


6. Nay, so far were the ruling powers of those times enslaved by the force of error, as to appease their 
gods with the blood of their own countrymen and kindred; to whet their swords against those who stood 
forward to defend the truth; to maintain a ruthless war and raise unholy hands, not against foreign or 
barbarian foes, but against men bound to them by the ties of family and affection, against brethren, and 
kinsmen, and dearest friends, who had resolved, in the practice of virtue and true piety, to honor and 
worship God. 


7. Such was the spirit of madness with which these princes sacrificed to their demon deities men 
consecrated to the service of the King of kings. On the other hand their victims, as noble martyrs in the 
cause of true godliness, resolved to welcome a glorious death in preference to life itself, and utterly 
despised these cruelties. Strengthened, as soldiers of God, with patient fortitude, they mocked at death in 
all its forms; at fire, and sword, and the torment of crucifixion; at exposure to savage beasts, and 
drowning in the depths of the sea; at the cutting off and searing of limbs, the digging out of eyes, the 


mutilation of the whole body; lastly, at famine, the labor of the mines, and captivity: nay, all these 
sufferings they counted better than any earthly good or pleasure, for the love they bore their heavenly 
King. In like manner women also evinced a spirit of constancy and courage not inferior to that of men. 


8. Some endured the same conflicts with them, and obtained a like reward of their virtue: others, forcibly 
carried off to be the victims of violence and pollution, welcomed death rather than dishonor; while many, 
very many more, endured not even to hear the same threats wherewith they were assailed by the 
provincial governors, but boldly sustained every variety of torture, and sentence of death in every form. 
Thus did these valiant soldiers of the Almighty Sovereign maintain the conflict with steadfast fortitude of 
soul against the hostile forces of polytheism: and thus did these enemies of God and adversaries of man’s 
salvation, more cruel far than the ferocious savage, delight in libations of human blood: thus did their 
ministers drain as it were the cup of unrighteous slaughter in honor of the demons whom they served, and 
prepare for them this dread and impious banquet, to the ruin of the human race. 


9. In these sad circumstances, what course should the God and King of these afflicted ones pursue? Could 
he be careless of the safety of his dearest friends or abandon his servants in this great extremity? Surely 
none could deem him a wary pilot, who, without an effort to save his fellow-mariners should suffer his 
vessel to sink with all her crew: surely no general could be found so reckless as to yield his own allies, 
without resistance, to the mercy of the foe: nor can a faithful shepherd regard with unconcern the 
straying of a single sheep from his flock, but will rather leave the rest in safety, and dare all things for the 
wanderer’s sake, even, if need be, to contend with savage beasts. 


10. The zeal, however, of the great Sovereign of all was for no unconscious sheep: his care was exercised 
for his own faithful host, for those who sustained the battle for his sake: whose conflicts in the cause of 
godliness he himself approved, and honored those who had returned to his presence with the prize of 
victory which he only can bestow, uniting them to the angelic choirs. Others he still preserved on earth, to 
communicate the living seeds of piety to future generations; to be at once eye-witnesses of his vengeance 
on the ungodly, and narrators of the events. 


11. After this he outstretched his arm in judgment on the adversaries, and utterly destroyed them with the 
stroke of Divine wrath, compelling them, how reluctant soever to confess with their own lips and recant 
their wickedness, but raising from the ground and exalting gloriously those who had long been oppressed 
and disclaimed by all. 


12. Such were the dealings of the Supreme Sovereign, who ordained an invincible champion to be the 
minister of his heaven-sent vengeance (for our emperor’s surpassing piety delights in the title of Servant 
of God), and him he has proved victorious over all that opposed him, having raised him up, an individual 
against many foes. For they were indeed numberless, being the friends of many evil spirits (though in 
reality they were nothing, and hence are now no more); but our emperor is one, appointed by, and the 
representative of, the one Almighty Sovereign. And they, in the very spirit of impiety, destroyed the 
righteous with cruel slaughter: but he, in imitation of his Saviour, and knowing only how to save men’s 
lives, has spared and instructed in godliness the impious themselves. 


13. And so, as truly worthy the name of Victor, he has subdued the twofold race of barbarians; soothing 
the savage tribes of men by prudent embassies, compelling them to know and acknowledge their 
superiors, and reclaiming them from a lawless and brutal life to the governance of reason and humanity; 
at the same time that he proved by the facts themselves that the fierce and ruthless race of unseen spirits 
had long ago been vanquished by a higher power. For he who is the preserver of the universe had 
punished these invisible spirits by an invisible judgment: and our emperor, as the delegate of the Supreme 
Sovereign, has followed up the victory, bearing away the spoils of those who have long since died and 
mouldered into dust, and distributing the plunder with lavish hand among the soldiers of his victorious 
Lord. 


CHAPTER VIII 


1. For as soon as he understood that the ignorant multitudes were inspired with a vain and childish dread 
of these bugbears of error, wrought in gold and silver, he judged it right to remove these also, like 
stumbling-stones thrown in the path of men walking in the dark, and henceforward to open a royal road, 
plain and unobstructed, to all. 


2. Having formed this resolution, he considered that no soldiers or military force of any sort was needed 
for the repression of the evil: a few of his own friends sufficed for this service, and these he sent by a 
simple expression of his will to visit each several province. 


3. Accordingly, sustained by confidence in the emperor’s piety and their own personal devotion to God, 
they passed through the midst of numberless tribes and nations, abolishing this ancient system of error in 
every city and country. They ordered the priests themselves, in the midst of general laughter and scorn, to 
bring their gods from their dark recesses to the light of day. They then stripped them of their ornaments, 
and exhibited to the gaze of all the unsightly reality which had been hidden beneath a painted exterior: 


and lastly, whatever part of the material appeared to be of value they scraped off and melted in the fire to 
prove its worth, after which they secured and set apart whatever they judged needful for their purposes, 
leaving to the superstitious worshipers what was altogether useless, as a memorial of their shame. 


4. Meanwhile our admirable prince was himself engaged in a work similar to that we have described. For 
at the same time that these costly images of the dead were stripped, as we have said, of their precious 
materials, he also attacked those composed of brass; causing those to be dragged from their places with 
ropes, and, as it were, carried away captive, whom the dotage of mythology had esteemed as gods. The 
next care of our august emperor was to kindle, as it were, a brilliant torch, by the light of which he 
directed his imperial gaze around, to see if any hidden vestiges of error might yet exist. 


5. And as the keen-sighted eagle in its heavenward flight is able to descry from its lofty height the most 
distant objects on the earth: so did he, whilst residing in the imperial palace of his own fair city, discover, 
as from a watch-tower, a hidden and fatal snare of souls in the province of Phoenicia. This was a grove and 
temple, not situated in the midst of any city, or in any public place, as for splendor of effect is generally 
the case, but apart from the beaten and frequented road, on part of the summit of Mount Lebanon, and 
dedicated to the foul demon known by the name of Venus. 


6. It was a school of wickedness for all the abandoned votaries of impurity and such as destroyed their 
bodies with effeminacy. Here men undeserving the name forgot the dignity of their sex, and propitiated 
the demon by their effeminate conduct: here too unlawful commerce of women, and adulterous 
intercourse, with other horrible and infamous practices, were perpetrated in this temple as in a place 
beyond the scope and restraint of law. 


Meantime these evils remained unchecked by the presence of any observer, since no one of fair character 
ventured to visit such scenes. 


7. These proceedings, however, could not escape the vigilance of our august emperor, who, having himself 
inspected them with characteristic forethought, and judging that such a temple was unfit for the light of 
heaven, gave orders that the building with its offerings should be utterly destroyed. Accordingly, in 
obedience to the imperial edict, these engines of an impure superstition were immediately abolished, and 
the hand of military force was made instrumental in purging the place. And now those who had heretofore 
lived without restraint, learned, through the imperial threat of punishment, to practice self-control. 


8. Thus did our emperor tear the mask from this system of delusive wickedness, and expose it to the 
public gaze, at the same time proclaiming openly his Saviour’s name to all. No advocate appeared; neither 
god nor demon, prophet nor diviner, could lend his aid to the detected authors of the imposture. For the 
souls of men were no longer enveloped in thick darkness: but enlightened by the rays of true godliness, 
they deplored the ignorance and pitied the blindness of their forefathers, rejoicing at the same time in 
their own deliverance from such fatal error. 


9. Thus speedily, according to the counsel of the mighty God, and through our emperor’s agency, was 
every enemy, whether visible or unseen, utterly removed: and henceforward peace, the happy nurse of 
youth, extended her reign throughout the world. Wars were no more, for the gods were not: no more did 
warfare in country or town, no more did the effusion of human blood, distress mankind, as heretofore, 
when demon-worship and the madness of idolatry prevailed. 


CHAPTER IX 


1. And now we may well compare the present with former things, and review these happy changes in 
contrast with the evils that are past, and mark the elaborate care with which in ancient times porches and 
sacred precincts, groves and temples, were prepared in every city for these false deities, and how their 
shrines were enriched with abundant offerings. 


2. The sovereign rulers of those days had indeed a high regard for the worship of the gods. The nations 
also and people subject to their power honored them with images both in the country and in every city, 
nay, even in their houses and secret chambers, according to the religious practice of their fathers. The 
fruit, however, of this devotion, far different from the peaceful concord which now meets our view, 
appeared in war, in battles, and seditions, which harassed them throughout their lives, and deluged their 
countries with blood and civil slaughter. 


3. Again, the objects of their worship could hold out to these sovereigns with artful flattery the promise of 
prophecies, and oracles, and the knowledge of futurity: yet could they not predict their own destruction, 
nor forewarn themselves of the coming ruin: and surely this was the greatest and most convincing proof 
of their imposture. 


4. Not one of those whose words once were heard with awe and wonder, had announced the glorious 
advent of the Saviour of mankind, or that new revelation of divine knowledge which he came to give. Not 
Pythius himself, nor any of those mighty gods, could apprehend the prospect of their approaching 
desolation; nor could their oracles point at him who was to be their conqueror and destroyer. 


cross; we render our adoration, if you will have it so, to a god entire and complete. We have shown before 
that your deities are derived from shapes modelled from the cross. But you also worship victories, for in 
your trophies the cross is the heart of the trophy. The camp religion of the Romans is all through a 
worship of the standards, a setting the standards above all gods. Well, as those images decking out the 
standards are ornaments of crosses. All those hangings of your standards and banners are robes of 
crosses. I praise your zeal: you would not consecrate crosses unclothed and unadorned. Others, again, 
certainly with more information and greater verisimilitude, believe that the sun is our god. We shall be 
counted Persians perhaps, though we do not worship the orb of day painted on a piece of linen cloth, 
having himself everywhere in his own disk. The idea no doubt has originated from our being known to 
turn to the east in prayer. But you, many of you, also under pretence sometimes of worshipping the 
heavenly bodies, move your lips in the direction of the sunrise. In the same way, if we devote Sun-day to 
rejoicing, from a far different reason than Sun-worship, we have some resemblance to those of you who 
devote the day of Saturn to ease and luxury, though they too go far away from Jewish ways, of which 
indeed they are ignorant. But lately a new edition of our god has been given to the world in that great 
city: it originated with a certain vile man who was wont to hire himself out to cheat the wild beasts, and 
who exhibited a picture with this inscription: The God of the Christians, born of an ass. He had the ears of 
an ass, was hoofed in one foot, carried a book, and wore a toga. Both the name and the figure gave us 
amusement. But our opponents ought straightway to have done homage to this biformed divinity, for they 
have acknowledged gods dog-headed and lion-headed, with horn of buck and ram, with goat-like loins, 
with serpent legs, with wings sprouting from back or foot. These things we have discussed ex abundanti, 
that we might not seem willingly to pass by any rumor against us unrefuted. Having thoroughly cleared 
ourselves, we turn now to an exhibition of what our religion really is. 


CHAPTER XVII 


The object of our worship is the One God, He who by His commanding word, His arranging wisdom, His 
mighty power, brought forth from nothing this entire mass of our world, with all its array of elements, 
bodies, spirits, for the glory of His majesty; whence also the Greeks have bestowed on it the name of 
Kosmos. The eye cannot see Him, though He is (spiritually) visible. He is incomprehensible, though in 
grace He is manifested. He is beyond our utmost thought, though our human faculties conceive of Him. 
He is therefore equally real and great. But that which, in the ordinary sense, can be seen and handled and 
conceived, is inferior to the eyes by which it is taken in, and the hands by which it is tainted, and the 
faculties by which it is discovered; but that which is infinite is known only to itself. This it is which gives 
some notion of God, while yet beyond all our conceptions—our very incapacity of fully grasping Him 
affords us the idea of what He really is. He is presented to our minds in His transcendent greatness, as at 
once known and unknown. And this is the crowning guilt of men, that they will not recognize One, of 
whom they cannot possibly be ignorant. Would you have the proof from the works of His hands, so 
numerous and so great, which both contain you and sustain you, which minister at once to your 
enjoyment, and strike you with awe; or would you rather have it from the testimony of the soul itself? 
Though under the oppressive bondage of the body, though led astray by depraving customs, though 
enervated by lusts and passions, though in slavery to false gods; yet, whenever the soul comes to itself, as 
out of a surfeit, or a sleep, or a sickness, and attains something of its natural soundness, it speaks of God; 
using no other word, because this is the peculiar name of the true God. “God is great and good”—”Which 
may God give,” are the words on every lip. It bears witness, too, that God is judge, exclaiming, “God sees,” 
and, “I commend myself to God,” and, “God will repay me.” O noble testimony of the soul by nature 
Christian! Then, too, in using such words as these, it looks not to the Capitol, but to the heavens. It knows 
that there is the throne of the living God, as from Him and from thence itself came down. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


But, that we might attain an ampler and more authoritative knowledge at once of Himself, and of His 
counsels and will, God has added a written revelation for the behoof of every one whose heart is set on 
seeking Him, that seeking he may find, and finding believe, and believing obey. For from the first He sent 
messengers into the world,—men whose stainless righteousness made them worthy to know the Most 
High, and to reveal Him,—men abundantly endowed with the Holy Spirit, that they might proclaim that 
there is one God only who made all things, who formed man from the dust of the ground (for He is the 
true Prometheus who gave order to the world by arranging the seasons and their course),—these have 
further set before us the proofs He has given of His majesty in His judgments by floods and fires, the rules 
appointed by Him for securing His favour, as well as the retribution in store for the ignoring, forsaking 
and keeping them, as being about at the end of all to adjudge His worshippers to everlasting life, and the 
wicked to the doom of fire at once without ending and without break, raising up again all the dead from 
the beginning, reforming and renewing them with the object of awarding either recompense. Once these 
things were with us, too, the theme of ridicule. We are of your stock and nature: men are made, not born, 
Christians. The preachers of whom we have spoken are called prophets, from the office which belongs to 
them of predicting the future. Their words, as well as the miracles which they performed, that men might 
have faith in their divine authority, we have still in the literary treasures they have left, and which are 
open to all. Ptolemy, surnamed Philadelphus, the most learned of his race, a man of vast acquaintance 
with all literature, emulating, I imagine, the book enthusiasm of Pisistratus, among other remains of the 


5. What prophet or diviner could foretell that their rites would vanish at the presence of a new Deity in 
the world, and that the knowledge and worship of the Almighty Sovereign should be freely given to all 
mankind? Which of them foreknew the august and pious reign of our victorious emperor, or his 
triumphant conquests everywhere over the false demons, or the overthrow of their high places? 


6. Which of the heroes has announced the melting down and conversion of the lifeless statues from their 
useless forms to the necessary uses of men? Which of the gods have yet had power to speak of their own 
images thus melted and contemptuously reduced to fragments? 


7. Where were the protecting powers, that they should not interpose to save their sacred memorials, thus 
destroyed by man? Where, I ask, are those who once maintained the strife of war, yet now behold their 
conquerors abiding securely in the profoundest peace? And where are they who upheld themselves in a 
blind and foolish confidence, and trusted in these vanities as gods; but who, in the very height of their 
superstitious error, and while maintaining an implacable war with the champions of the truth, perished by 
a fate proportioned to their crimes? 


8. Where is the giant race whose arms were turned against heaven itself; the hissings of those serpents 
whose tongues were pointed with impious words against the Almighty King? These adversaries of the 
Lord of all, confident in the aid of a multitude of gods, advanced to the attack with a powerful array of 
military force, preceded by certain images of the dead, and lifeless statues, as their defense. On the other 
side our emperor, secure in the armor of godliness, opposed to the numbers of the enemy the salutary and 
life-giving Sign, as at the same time a terror to the foe, and a protection against every harm; and returned 
victorious at once over the enemy and the demons whom they served. And then, with thanksgiving and 
praise, the tokens of a grateful spirit, to the Author of his victory, he proclaimed this triumphant Sign, by 
monuments as well as words, to all mankind, erecting it as a mighty trophy against every enemy in the 
midst of the imperial city, and expressly enjoining on all to acknowledge this imperishable symbol of 
salvation as the safeguard of the power of Rome and of the empire of the world. 


9. Such were the instructions which he gave to his subjects generally; but especially to his soldiers, whom 
he admonished to repose their confidence, not in their weapons, or armor, or bodily strength, but to 
acknowledge the Supreme God as the giver of every good, and of victory itself. 


10. Thus did the emperor himself, strange and incredible as the fact may seem, become the instructor of 
his army in their religious exercises, and teach them to offer pious prayers in accordance with the divine 
ordinances, uplifting their hands towards heaven, and raising their mental vision higher still to the King of 
heaven, on whom they should call as the Author of victory, their preserver, guardian, and helper. He 
commanded too, that one day should be regarded as a special occasion for religious worship; I mean that 
which is truly the first and chief of all, the day of our Lord and Saviour; that day the name of which is 
connected with light, and life, and immortality, and every good. 


11. Prescribing the same pious conduct to himself, he honored his Saviour in the chambers of his palace, 
performing his devotions according to the Divine commands, and storing his mind with instruction 
through the hearing of the sacred word. The entire care of his household was intrusted to ministers 
devoted to the service of God, and distinguished by gravity of life and every other virtue; while his trusty 
body-guards, strong in affection and fidelity to his person, found in their emperor an instructor in the 
practice of a godly life. 


12. Again, the honor with which he regards the victorious Sign is founded on his actual experience of its 
divine efficacy. Before this the hosts of his enemies have disappeared: by this the powers of the unseen 
spirits have been turned to flight: through this the proud boastings of God’s adversaries have come to 
nought, and the tongues of the profane and blasphemous been put to silence. By this Sign the Barbarian 
tribes were vanquished: through this the rites of superstitious fraud received a just rebuke: by this our 
emperor, discharging as it were a sacred debt, has performed the crowning good of all, by erecting 
triumphant memorials of its value in all parts of the world, raising temples and churches on a scale of 
royal costliness, and commanding all to unite in constructing the sacred houses of prayer. 


13. Accordingly these signal proofs of our emperor’s magnificence forthwith appeared in the provinces 
and cities of the empire, and soon shone conspicuously in every country; convincing memorials of the 
rebuke and overthrow of those impious tyrants who but a little while before had madly dared to fight 
against God, and, raging like savage dogs, had vented on unconscious buildings that fury which they were 
unable to level against him; had thrown to the ground and upturned the very foundations of the houses of 
prayer, causing them to present the appearance of a city captured and abandoned to the enemy. Such was 
the exhibition of that wicked spirit whereby they sought as it were to assail God himself, but soon 
experienced the result of their own madness and folly. But a little time elapsed, when a single blast of the 
storm of Heaven’s displeasure swept them utterly away, leaving neither kindred, nor offspring, nor 
memorial of their existence among men: for all, numerous as they were, disappeared as in a moment 
beneath the stroke of Divine vengeance. 


14. Such, then, was the fate which awaited these furious adversaries of God: but he who, armed with the 
salutary Trophy, had alone opposed them (nay rather, not alone, but aided by the presence and the power 


of him who is the only Sovereign), has replaced the ruined edifices on a greater scale, and made the 
second far superior to the first. For example, besides erecting various churches to the honor of God in the 
city which bears his name, and adorning the Bithynian capital with another on the greatest and most 
splendid scale, he has distinguished the principal cities of the other provinces by structures of a similar 
kind. 


15. Above all, he has selected two places in the eastern division of the empire, the one in Palestine (since 
from thence the life-giving stream has flowed as from a fountain for the blessing of all nations), the other 
in that metropolis of the East which derives its name from that of Antiochus; in which, as the head of that 
portion of the empire, he has consecrated to the service of God a church of unparalleled size and beauty. 
The entire building is encompassed by an enclosure of great extent, within which the church itself rises to 
a vast elevation, of an octagonal form, surrounded by many chambers and courts on every side, and 
decorated with ornaments of the richest kind. 


16. Such was his work here. Again, in the province of Palestine, in that city which was once the seat of 
Hebrew sovereignty, on the very site of the Lord’s sepulchre, he has raised a church of noble dimensions, 
and adorned a temple sacred to the salutary Cross with rich and lavish magnificence, honoring that 
everlasting monument, and the trophies of the Saviour’s victory over the power of death, with a splendor 
which no language can describe. 


17. In the same country he discovered three places venerable as the localities of three sacred caves: and 
these also he adorned with costly structures, paying a fitting tribute of reverence to the scene of the first 
manifestation of the Saviour’s presence; while at the second cavern he hallowed the remembrance of his 
final ascension from the mountain top; and celebrated his mighty conflict, and the victory which crowned 
it, at the third. All these places our emperor thus adorned in the hope of proclaiming the symbol of 
redemption to all mankind; 


18. that Cross which has indeed repaid his pious zeal; through which his house and throne alike have 
prospered, his reign has been confirmed for a lengthened series of years, and the rewards of virtue 
bestowed on his noble sons, his kindred, and their descendants. 


19. And surely it is a mighty evidence of the power of that God whom he serves, that he has held the 
balances of justice with an equal hand, and has apportioned to each party their due reward. With regard 
to the destroyers of the houses of prayer, the penalty of their impious conduct followed hard upon them: 
forthwith were they swept away, and left neither race, nor house, nor family behind. On the other hand, he 
whose pious devotion to his Lord is conspicuous in his every act, who raises royal temples to his honor, 
and proclaims his name to his subjects by sacred offerings throughout the world, he, I say, has deservedly 
experienced him to be the preserver and defender of his imperial house and race. Thus clearly have the 
dealings of God been manifested, and this through the sacred efficacy of the salutary Sign. 


CHAPTER X 


1. Much might indeed be said of this salutary Sign, by those who are skilled in the mysteries of our Divine 
religion. For it is in very truth the symbol of salvation, wondrous to speak of, more wondrous still to 
conceive; the appearance of which on earth has thrown the fictions of all false religion from the beginning 
into the deepest shade, has buried superstitious error in darkness and oblivion, and has revealed to all 
that spiritual light which enlightens the souls of men, even the knowledge of the only true God. 


2. Hence the universal change for the better, which leads men to spurn their lifeless idols, to trample 
under foot the lawless rites of their demon deities, and laugh to scorn the time-honored follies of their 
fathers. Hence, too, the establishment in every place of those schools of sacred learning, wherein men are 
taught the precepts of saving truth, and dread no more those objects of creation which are seen by the 
natural eye, nor direct a gaze of wonder at the sun, the moon, or stars; but acknowledge him who is above 
all these, that invisible Being who is the Creator of them all, and learn to worship him alone. 


3. Such are the blessings resulting to mankind from this great and wondrous Sign, by virtue of which the 
evils which once existed are now no more, and virtues heretofore unknown shine everywhere resplendent 
with the light of true godliness. 


4. Discourses, and precepts, and exhortations to a virtuous and holy life, are proclaimed in the ears of all 
nations. Nay, the emperor himself proclaims them: and it is indeed a marvel that this mighty prince, 
raising his voice in the hearing of all the world, like an interpreter of the Almighty Sovereign’s will, invites 
his subjects in every country to the knowledge of the true God. 


5. No more, as in former times, is the babbling of impious men heard in the imperial palace; but priests 
and pious worshipers of God together celebrate his majesty with royal hymns of praise. The name of the 
one Supreme Ruler of the universe is proclaimed to all: the gospel of glad tidings connects the human 
race with its Almighty King, declaring the grace and love of the heavenly Father to his children on the 
earth. 


6. His praise is everywhere sung in triumphant strains: the voice of mortal man is blended with the 
harmony of the angelic choirs in heaven; and the reasoning soul employs the body which invests it as an 
instrument for sounding forth a fitting tribute of praise and adoration to his name. The nations of the East 
and the West are instructed at the same moment in his precepts: the people of the Northern and Southern 
regions unite with one accord, under the influence of the same principles and laws, in the pursuit of a 
godly life, in praising the one Supreme God, in acknowledging his only begotten Son their Saviour as the 
source of every blessing, and our emperor as the one ruler on the earth, together with his pious sons. 


7. He himself, as a skillful pilot, sits on high at the helm of state, and directs the vessel with unerring 
course, conducting his people as it were with favoring breeze to a secure and tranquil haven. Meanwhile 
God himself, the great Sovereign, extends the right hand of his power from above for his protection, 
giving him victory over every foe, and establishing his empire by a lengthened period of years: and he will 
bestow on him yet higher blessings, and confirm in every deed the truth of his own promises. But on these 
we may not at present dwell; but must await the change to a better world: for it is not given to mortal 
eyes or ears of flesh, fully to apprehend the things of God. 


CHAPTER XI 


1. And now, victorious and mighty Constantine, in this discourse, whose noble argument is the glory of the 
Almighty King, let me lay before thee some of the mysteries of his sacred truth: not as presuming to 
instruct thee, who art thyself taught of God; nor to disclose to thee those secret wonders which he 
himself, not through the agency of man, but through our common Saviour, and the frequent light of his 
Divine presence has long since revealed and unfolded to thy view: but in the hope of leading the 
unlearned to the light, and displaying before those who know them not the causes and motives of thy 
pious deeds. 


2. True it is that thy noble efforts for the daily worship and honor of the Supreme God throughout the 
habitable world, are the theme of universal praise. But those records of gratitude to thy Saviour and 
Preserver which thou hast dedicated in our own province of Palestine, and in that city from which as from 
a fountain-head the Saviour Word has issued forth to all mankind; and again, the hallowed edifices and 
consecrated temples which thou hast raised as trophies of his victory over death; and those lofty and 
noble structures, imperial monuments of an imperial spirit, which thou hast erected in honor of the 
everlasting memory of the Saviour’s tomb; the cause, I say, of these things is not equally obvious to all. 


3. Those, indeed, who are enlightened in heavenly knowledge by the power of the Divine Spirit, well 
understand the cause, and justly admire and bless thee for that counsel and resolution which Heaven 
itself inspired. On the other hand the ignorant and spiritually blind regard these designs with open 
mockery and scorn, and deem it a strange and unworthy thing indeed that so mighty a prince should 
waste his zeal on the graves and monuments of the dead. 


4. “Were it not better,” such a one might say, “to cherish those rites which are hallowed by ancient usage; 
to seek the favor of those gods and heroes whose worship is observed in every province; instead of 
rejecting and disclaiming them, because subject to the calamities incident to man? Surely they may claim 
equal honors with him who himself has suffered: or, if they are to be rejected, as not exempt from the 
sorrows of humanity, the same award would justly be pronounced respecting him.” Thus, with important 
and contracted brow, might he give utterance in pompous language to his self-imagined wisdom. 


5. Filled with compassion for this ignorance, the gracious Word of our most beneficent Father freely 
invites, not such a one alone, but all who are in the path of error, to receive instruction in Divine 
knowledge; and has ordained the means of such instruction throughout the world, in every country and 
village, in cultivated and desert lands alike, and in every city: and, as a gracious Saviour and Physician of 
the soul, calls on the Greek and the Barbarian, the wise and the unlearned, the rich and the poor, the 
servant and his master, the subject and his lord, the ungodly, the profane, the ignorant, the evil-doer, the 
blasphemer, alike to draw near, and hasten to receive his heavenly cure. And thus in time past had he 
clearly announced to all the pardon of former transgressions, saying, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” And again, “I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners, to 
repentance.” And he adds the reason, saying, “For they that are whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick.” And again, “I desire not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should repent.” 


6. Hence it is only for those who are themselves instructed in Divine things and understand the motives of 
that zeal of which these works are the result, to appreciate the more than human impulse by which our 
emperor was guided, to admire his piety toward God, and to believe his care for the memorial of our 
Saviour’s resurrection to be a desire imparted from above, and truly inspired by that Sovereign, to be 
whose faithful servant and minister for good is his proudest boast. 


7. In full persuasion, then, of thy approval, most mighty emperor, I desire at this present time to proclaim 
to all the reasons and motives of thy pious works. I desire to stand as the interpreter of thy designs, to 
explain the counsels of a soul devoted to the love of God. I propose to teach all men, what all should know 
who care to understand the principles on which our Saviour God employs his power, the reasons for which 


he who was the pre-existent Controller of all things at length descended to us from heaven: the reasons 
for which he assumed our nature, and submitted even to the power of death. I shall declare the causes of 
that immortal life which followed, and of his resurrection from the dead. Once more, I shall adduce 
convincing proofs and arguments, for the sake of those who yet need such testimony: 


8. and now let me commence my appointed task. 


Those who transfer the worship due to that God who formed and rules the world to the works of his hand; 
who hold the sun and moon, or other parts of this material system, nay, the elements themselves, earth, 
water, air, and fire, in equal honor with the Creator of them all; who give the name of gods to things which 
never would have had existence, or even name, except as obedient to that Word of God who made the 
world: such persons in my judgment resemble those who overlook the master hand which gives its 
magnificence to a royal palace; and, while lost in wonder at its roofs and walls, the paintings of varied 
beauty and coloring which adorn them, and its gilded ceilings and sculptures, ascribe to them the praise 
of that skill which belongs to the artist whose work they are: whereas they should assign the cause of 
their wonder, not to these visible objects, but to the architect himself, and confess that the proofs of skill 
are indeed manifest, but that he alone is the possessor of that skill who has made them what they are. 


9. Again, well might we liken those to children, who should admire the seven-stringed lyre, and disregard 
him who invented or has power to use it: or those who forget the valiant warrior, and adorn his spear and 
shield with the chaplet of victory: or, lastly, those who hold the squares and streets, the public buildings, 
temples, and gymnasia of a great and royal city in equal honor with its founder; forgetting that their 
admiration is due, not to lifeless stones, but to him whose wisdom planned and executed these mighty 
works. 


10. Not less absurd is it for those who regard this universe with the natural eye to ascribe its origin to the 
sun, or moon, or any other heavenly body. Rather let them confess that these are themselves the works of 
a higher wisdom, remember the Maker and Framer of them all, and render to him the praise and honor 
above all created objects. Nay rather, inspired by the sight of these very objects, let them address 
themselves with full purpose of heart to glorify and worship him who is now invisible to mortal eye, but 
perceived by the clear and unclouded vision of the soul, the supremely sovereign Word of God. To take the 
instance of the human body: no one has yet conferred the attribute of wisdom on the eyes, or head, the 
hands, or feet, or other members, far less on the outward clothing, of a wise and learned man: no one 
terms the philosopher’s household furniture and utensils, wise: but every rational person admires that 
invisible and secret power, the mind of the man himself. 


11. How much more, then, is our admiration due, not to the visible mechanism of the universe, material as 
it is, and formed of the selfsame elements; but to that invisible Word who has moulded and arranged it all, 
who is the only-begotten Son of God, and whom the Maker of all things, who far transcends all being, has 
begotten of himself, and appointed Lord and Governor of this universe? 


12. For since it was impossible that perishable bodies, or the rational spirits which he had created, should 
approach the Supreme God, by reason of their immeasurable distance from his perfections, for he is 
unbegotten, above and beyond all creation, ineffable, inaccessible, unapproachable, dwelling, as his holy 
word assures us, in the light which none can enter; but they were created from nothing, and are infinitely 
far removed from his unbegotten Essence; well has the all-gracious and Almighty God interposed as it 
were an intermediate Power between himself and them, even the Divine omnipotence of his only-begotten 
Word. And this Power, which is in perfect nearness and intimacy of union, with the Father which abides in 
him, and shares his secret counsels, has yet condescended, in fullness of grace, as it were to conform 
itself to those who are so far removed from the supreme majesty of God. How else, consistently with his 
own holiness could he who is far above and beyond all things unite himself to corruptible and corporeal 
matter? Accordingly the Divine Word, thus connecting himself with this universe, and receiving into his 
hands the reins, as it were, of the world, turns and directs it as a skillful charioteer according to his own 
will and pleasure. 


13. The proof of these assertions is evident. For supposing that those component parts of the world which 
we call elements, as earth, water, air, and fire, the nature of which is manifestly without intelligence, are 
selfexistent; and if they have one common essence, which they who are skilled in natural science call the 
great receptacle, mother, and nurse of all things; and if this itself be utterly devoid of shape and figure, of 
soul and reason; whence shall we say it has obtained its present form and beauty? To what shall we 
ascribe the distinction of the elements, or the union of things contrary in their very nature? Who has 
commanded the liquid water to sustain the heavy element of earth? Who has turned back the waters from 
their downward course, and carried them aloft in clouds? Who has bound the force of fire, and caused it to 
lie latent in wood, and to combine with substances most contrary to itself? Who has mingled the cold air 
with heat, and thus reconciled the enmity of opposing principles? Who has devised the continuous 
succession of the human race, and given it as it were an endless term of duration? Who has moulded the 
male and female form, adapted their mutual relations with perfect harmony, and given one common 
principle of production to every living creature? Who changes the character of the fluid and corruptible 
seed, which in itself is void of reason, and gives it its prolific power? Who is at this moment working these 
and ten thousand effects more wonderful than these, nay, surpassing all wonder, and with invisible 


influence is daily and hourly perpetuating the production of them all? 


14. Surely the wonder-working and truly omnipotent Word of God may well be deemed the efficient cause 
of all these things: that Word who, diffusing himself through all creation, pervading height and depth with 
incorporeal energy, and embracing the length and breadth of the universe within his mighty grasp, has 
compacted and reduced to order this entire system, from whose unreasoned and formless matter he has 
framed for himself an instrument of perfect harmony, the nicely balanced chords and notes of which he 
touches with all-wise and unerring skill. He it is who governs the sun, and moon, and the other luminaries 
of heaven by inexplicable laws, and directs their motions for the service of the universal whole. 


15. It is this Word of God who has stooped to the earth on which we live, and created the manifold species 
of animals, and the fair varieties of the vegetable world. It is this same Word who has penetrated the 
recesses of the deep, has given their being to the finny race, and produced the countless forms of life 
which there exist. It is he who fashions the burden of the womb, and informs it in nature’s laboratory with 
the principle of life. By him the fluid and heavy moisture is raised on high, and then, sweetened by a 
purifying change, descends in measured quantities to the earth, and at stated seasons in more profuse 
supply. 


16. Like a skillful husbandman, he fully irrigates the land, tempers the moist and dry in just proportion, 
diversifying the whole with brilliant flowers, with aspects of varied beauty, with pleasant fragrance, with 
alternating varieties of fruits, and countless gratifications for the taste of men. But why do I dare essay a 
hopeless task, to recount the mighty works of the Word of God, and describe an energy which surpasses 
mortal thought? By some, indeed, he has been termed the Nature of the universe, by others, the World- 
Soul, by others, Fate. Others again have declared him to be the most High God himself, strangely 
confounding things most widely different; bringing down to this earth, uniting to a corruptible and 
material body, and assigning to that supreme and unbegotten Power who is Lord of all an intermediate 
place between irrational animals and rational mortals on the one hand, and immortal beings on the other. 


CHAPTER XII 


1. On the other hand, the sacred doctrine teaches that he who is the supreme Source of good, and Cause 
of all things, is beyond all comprehension, and therefore inexpressible by word, or speech, or name; 
surpassing the power, not of language only, but of thought itself. Uncircumscribed by place, or body; 
neither in heaven, nor in ethereal space, nor in any other part of the universe; but entirely independent of 
all things else, he pervades the depths of unexplored and secret wisdom. The sacred oracles teach us to 
acknowledge him as the only true God, apart from all corporeal essence, distinct from all subordinate 
ministration. Hence it is said that all things are from him, but not through him. 


2. And he himself dwelling as Sovereign in secret and undiscovered regions of unapproachable light, 
ordains and disposes all things by the single power of his own will. At his will whatever is, exists; without 
that will, it cannot be. And his will is in every case for good, since he is essentially Goodness itself. But he 
through whom are all things, even God the Word, proceeding in an ineffable manner from the Father 
above, as from an everlasting and exhaustless fountain, flows onward like a river with a full and abundant 
stream of power for the preservation of the universal whole. 


3. And now let us select an illustration from our own experience. The invisible and undiscovered mind 
within us, the essential nature of which no one has ever known, sits as a monarch in the seclusion of his 
secret chambers, and alone resolves on our course of action. From this proceeds the only-begotten word 
from its father’s bosom, begotten in a manner and by a power inexplicable to us; and is the first 
messenger of its father’s thoughts, declares his secret counsels, and, conveying itself to the ears of others, 
accomplishes his designs. 


4. And thus the advantage of this faculty is enjoyed by all: yet no one has ever yet beheld that invisible 
and hidden mind, which is the parent of the word itself. In the same manner, or rather in a manner which 
far surpasses all likeness or comparison, the perfect Word of the Supreme God, as the only-begotten Son 
of the Father (not consisting in the power of utterance, nor comprehended in syllables and parts of 
speech, nor conveyed by a voice which vibrates on the air; but being himself the living and effectual Word 
of the most High, and subsisting personally as the Power and Wisdom of God), proceeds from his Father’s 
Deity and kingdom. Thus, being the perfect Offspring of a perfect Father, and the common Preserver of all 
things, he diffuses himself with living power throughout creation, and pours from his own fullness 
abundant supplies of reason, wisdom, light, and every other blessing, not only on objects nearest to 
himself, but on those most remote, whether in earth, or sea, or any other sphere of being. 


5. To all these he appoints with perfect equity their limits, places, laws, and inheritance, allotting to each 
their suited portion according to his sovereign will. To some he assigns the super-terrestrial regions, to 
others heaven itself as their habitation: others he places in ethereal space, others in air, and others still on 
earth. He it is who transfers mankind from hence to another sphere, impartially reviews their conduct 
here, and bestows a recompense according to the life and habits of each. By him provision is made for the 
life and food, not of rational creatures only, but also of the brute creation, for the service of men; 


6. and while to the latter he grants the enjoyment of a perishable and fleeting term of existence, the 
former he invites to a share in the possession of immortal life. Thus universal is the agency of the Word of 
God: everywhere present, and pervading all things by the power of his intelligence, he looks upward to his 
Father, and governs this lower creation, inferior to and consequent upon himself, in accordance with his 
will, as the common Preserver of all things. 


7. Intermediate, as it were, and attracting the created to the uncreated Essence, this Word of God exists 
as an unbroken bond between the two, uniting things most widely different by an inseparable tie. He is 
the Providence which rules the universe; the guardian and director of the whole: he is the Power and 
Wisdom of God the only-begotten God, the Word begotten of God himself. For “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. All things were made by him and without him 
was not anything made that hath been made”; as we learn from the words of the sacred writer. Through 
his vivifying power all nature grows and flourishes, refreshed by his continual showers, and invested with 
a vigor and beauty ever new. 


8. Guiding the reigns of the universe, he holds its onward course in conformity to the Father’s will and 
moves, as it were, the helm of this mighty ship. This glorious Agent, the only-begotten Son of the Supreme 
God, begotten by the Father as his perfect Offspring, the Father has given to this world as the highest of 
all goods; infusing his word, as spirit into a lifeless body, into unconscious nature; imparting light and 
energy to that which in itself was a rude, inanimate, and formless mass, through the Divine power. Him 
therefore it is ours to acknowledge and regard as everywhere present, and giving life to matter and the 
elements of nature: in him we see Light, even the spiritual offspring of inexpressible Light: one indeed in 
essence, as being the Son of one Father; but possessing in himself many and varied powers. 


9. The world is indeed divided into many parts; yet let us not therefore suppose that there are many 
independent Agents: nor, though creation’s works be manifold, let us thence assume the existence of 
many gods. How grievous the error of those childish and infatuated advocates of polytheistic worship, 
who deify the constituent parts of the universe, and divide into many that system which is only one! 


10. Such conduct resembles theirs who should abstract the eyes of an individual man, and term them the 
man himself, and the ears, another man, and so the head: or again, by an effort of thought should separate 
the neck, the breast and shoulders, the feet and hands, or other members, nay, the very powers of sense, 
and thus pronounce an individual to be a multitude of men. Such folly must surely be rewarded with 
contempt by men of sense. Yet such is he who from the component parts of a single world can devise for 
himself a multitude of gods, or even deem that world which is the work of a Creator, and consists of many 
parts, to be itself a god: not knowing that the Divine Nature can in no sense be divisible into parts; since, 
if compounded, it must be so through the agency of another power; and that which is so compounded can 
never be Divine. How indeed could it be so, if composed of unequal and dissimilar, and hence of worse and 
better elements? Simple, indivisible, uncompounded, the Divine Nature exists at an infinite elevation 
above the visible constitution of this world. 


11. And hence we are assured by the clear testimony of the sacred Herald, that the Word of God, who is 
before all things, must be the sole Preserver of all intelligent beings: while God, who is above all, and the 
Author of the generation of the Word, being himself the Cause of all things, is rightly called the Father of 
the Word, as of his only-begotten Son, himself acknowledging no superior Cause. God, therefore, himself 
is One, and from him proceeds the one only-begotten Word, the omnipresent Preserver of all things. And 
as the many-stringed lyre is composed of different chords, both sharp and flat, some slightly, others 
tensely strained, and others intermediate between the two extremes, yet all attuned according to the rules 
of harmonic art; even so this material world, compounded as it is of many elements, containing opposite 
and antagonist principles, as moisture and dryness, cold and heat, yet blended into one harmonious 
whole, may justly be termed a mighty instrument framed by the hand of God: an instrument on which the 
Divine Word, himself not composed of parts or opposing principles, but indivisible and uncompounded, 
performs with perfect skill, and produces a melody at once accordant with the will of his Father the 
Supreme Lord of all, and glorious to himself. Again, as there are manifold external and internal parts and 
members comprised in a single body, yet one invisible soul, one undivided and incorporeal mind pervades 
the whole; so is it in this creation, which, consisting of many parts, yet is but one: and so the One mighty, 
yea, Almighty Word of God, pervading all things, and diffusing himself with undeviating energy 
throughout this universe, is the Cause of all things that exist therein. 


12. Survey the compass of this visible world. Seest thou not how the same heaven contains within itself 
the countless courses and companies of the stars? Again, the sun is one, and yet eclipses many, nay all 
other luminaries, by the surpassing glory of his rays. Even so, as the Father himself is One, his Word is 
also One, the perfect Son of that perfect Father. Should any one object because they are not more, as well 
might he complain that there are not many suns, or moons, or worlds, and a thousand things beside; like 
the madman, who would fain subvert the fair and perfect course of Nature herself. As in the visible, so 
also in the spiritual world: in the one the same sun diffuses his light throughout this material earth; in the 
other the One Almighty Word of God illumines all things with invisible and secret power. 


13. Again, there is in man one spirit, and one faculty of reason, which yet is the active cause of 
numberless effects. The same mind, instructed in many things, will essay to cultivate the earth, to build 


and guide a ship, and construct houses: nay, the one mind and reason of man is capable of acquiring 
knowledge in a thousand forms: the same mind shall understand geometry and astronomy, and discourse 
on the rules of grammar, and rhetoric, and the healing art. Nor will it excel in science only, but in practice 
too: and yet no one has ever supposed the existence of many minds in one human form, nor expressed his 
wonder at a plurality of being in man, because he is thus capable of varied knowledge. 


14. Suppose one were to find a shapeless mass of clay, to mould it with his hands, and give it the form ofa 
living creature; the head in one figure, the hands and feet in another, the eyes and cheeks in a third, and 
so to fashion the ears, the mouth and nose, the breast and shoulders, according to the rules of the plastic 
art. The result, indeed, is a variety of figure, of parts and members in the one body; yet must we not 
suppose it the work of many hands, but ascribe it entirely to the skill of a single artist, and yield the 
tribute of our praise to him who by the energy of a single mind has framed it all. The same is true of the 
universe itself, which is one, though consisting of many parts: yet surely we need not suppose many 
creative powers, nor invent a plurality of gods. Our duty is to adore the all-wise and all-perfect agency of 
him who is indeed the Power and the Wisdom of God, whose undivided force and energy pervades and 
penetrates the universe, creating and giving life to all things, and furnishing to all, collectively and 
severally, those manifold supplies of which he is himself the source. 


15. Even so one and the same impression of the solar rays illumines the air at once, gives light to the eyes, 
warmth to the touch, fertility to the earth, and growth to plants. The same luminary constitutes the course 
of time, governs the motions of the stars, performs the circuit of the heavens, imparts beauty to the earth, 
and displays the power of God to all: and all this he performs by the sole and unaided force of his own 
nature. In like manner fire has the property of refining gold, and fusing lead, of dissolving wax, of 
parching clay, and consuming wood; producing these varied effects by one and the same burning power. 


16. So also the Supreme Word of God, pervading all things, everywhere existent, everywhere present in 
heaven and earth, governs and directs the visible and invisible creation, the sun, the heaven, and the 
universe itself, with an energy inexplicable in its nature, irresistible in its effects. From him, as from an 
everlasting fountain, the sun, the moon, and stars receive their light: and he forever rules that heaven 
which he has framed as the fitting emblem of his own greatness. The angelic and spiritual powers, the 
incorporeal and intelligent beings which exist beyond the sphere of heaven and earth, are filled by him 
with light and life, with wisdom and virtue, with all that is great and good, from his own peculiar 
treasures. Once more, with one and the same creative skill, he ceases not to furnish the elements with 
substance, to regulate the union and combinations, the forms and figures, and the innumerable qualities 
of organized bodies; preserving the varied distinctions of animal and vegetable life, of the rational and the 
brute creation; and supplying all things to all with equal power: thus proving himself the Author, not 
indeed of the seven-stringed lyre, but of that system of perfect harmony which is the workmanship of the 
One world-creating Word. 


CHAPTER XIII 


1. And now let us proceed to explain the reasons for which this mighty Word of God descended to dwell 
with men. Our ignorant and foolish race, incapable of comprehending him who is the Lord of heaven and 
earth, proceeding from his Father’s Deity as from the supreme fountain, ever present throughout the 
world, and evincing by the clearest proofs his providential care for the interests of man; have ascribed the 
adorable title of Deity to the sun, and moon, the heaven and the stars of heaven. Nor did they stop here, 
but deified the earth itself, its products, and the various substances by which animal life is sustained, and 
devised images of Ceres, of Proserpine, of Bacchus, and many such as these. 


2. Nay, they shrank not from giving the name of gods to the very conceptions of their own minds, and the 
speech by which those conceptions are expressed; calling the mind itself Minerva, and language Mercury, 
and affixing the names of Mnemosyne and the Muses to those faculties by means of which science is 
acquired. Nor was even this enough: advancing still more rapidly in the career of impiety and folly, they 
deified their own evil passions, which it behooved them to regard with aversion, or restrain by the 
principles of self-control. Their very lust and passion and impure disease of soul, the members of the body 
which tempt to obscenity, and even the very uncontrol in shameful pleasure, they described under the 
titles of Cupid, Priapus, Venus, and other kindred terms. 


3. Nor did they stop even here. Degrading their thoughts of God to this corporeal and mortal life, they 
deified their fellow-men, conferring the names of gods and heroes on those who had experienced the 
common lot of all, and vainly imagining that the Divine and imperishable Essence could frequent the 
tombs and monuments of the dead. Nay, more than this: they paid divine honors to animals of various 
species, and to the most noxious reptiles: they felled trees, and excavated rocks; they provided themselves 
with brass, and iron, and other metals, of which they fashioned resemblances of the male and female 
human form, of beasts, and creeping things; and these they made the objects of their worship. 


4. Nor did this suffice. To the evil spirits themselves which lurked within their statues, or lay concealed in 
secret and dark recesses, eager to drink their libations, and inhale the odor of their sacrifices, they 
ascribed the same divine honors. Once more, they endeavored to secure the familiar aid of these spirits, 


and the unseen powers which move through the tracts of air, by charms of forbidden magic, and the 
compulsion of unhallowed songs and incantations. Again, different nations have adopted different persons 
as objects of their worship. The Greeks have rendered to Bacchus, Hercules, AEsculapius, Apollo, and 
others who were mortal men, the titles of gods and heroes. The Egyptians have deified Horus and Isis, 
Osiris, and other mortals such as these. And thus they who boast of the wondrous skill whereby they have 
discovered geometry, astronomy, and the science of number, know not, wise as they are in their own 
conceit, nor understand how to estimate the measure of the power of God, or calculate his exceeding 
greatness above the nature of irrational and mortal beings. 


5. Hence they shrank not from applying the name of gods to the most hideous of the brute creation, to 
venomous reptiles and savage beasts. The Phoenicians deified Melcatharus, Usorus, and others; mere 
mortals, and with little claim to honor: the Arabians, Dusaris and Obodas: the Getae, Zamolxis: the 
Cicilians, Mopsus: and the Thebans, Amphiaraus: in short, each nation has adopted its own peculiar 
deities, differing in no respect from their fellow-mortals, being simply and truly men. Again, the Egyptians 
with one consent, the Phoenicians, the Greeks, nay, every nation beneath the sun, have united in 
worshiping the very parts and elements of the world, and even the produce of the ground itself. And, 
which is most surprising, though acknowledging the adulterous, unnatural, and licentious crimes of their 
deities, they have not only filled every city, and village, and district with temples, shrines, and statues in 
their honor, but have followed their evil example to the ruin of their own souls. 


6. We hear of gods and the sons of gods described by them as heroes and good genii, titles entirely 
opposed to truth, honors utterly at variance with the qualifies they are intended to exalt. It is as if one 
who desired to point out the sun and the luminaries of heaven, instead of directing his gaze thitherward, 
should grope with his hands on the ground, and search for the celestial powers in the mud and mire. Even 
so mankind, deceived by their own folly and the craft of evil spirits, have believed that the Divine and 
spiritual Essence which is far above heaven and earth could be compatible with the birth, the affections, 
and death, of mortal bodies here below. To such a pitch of madness did they proceed, as to sacrifice the 
dearest objects of their affection to their gods, regardless of all natural ties, and urged by frenzied feeling 
to slay their only and best beloved children. 


7. For what can be a greater proof of madness, than to offer human sacrifice, to pollute every city, and 
even their own houses, with kindred blood? Do not the Greeks themselves attest this, and is not all history 
filled with records of the same impiety? The Phoenicians devoted their best beloved and only children as 
an annual sacrifice to Saturn. The Rhodians, on the sixth day of the month Metageitnion, offered human 
victims to the same god. At Salamis, a man was pursued in the temple of Minerva Agraulis and Diomede, 
compelled to run thrice round the altar, afterwards pierced with a lance by the priest, and consumed as a 
burnt offering on the blazing pile. In Egypt, human sacrifice was most abundant. At Heliopolis three 
victims were daily offered to Juno, for whom king Amoses, impressed with the atrocity of the practice, 
commanded the substitution of an equal number of waxen figures. In Chios, and again in Tenedos, a man 
was Slain and offered up to Omadian Bacchus. At Sparta they immolated human beings to Mars. In Crete 
they did likewise, offering human sacrifices to Saturn. In Laodicea of Syria a virgin was yearly slain in 
honor of Minerva, for whom a hart is now the substitute. The Libyans and Carthaginians appeased their 
gods with human victims. The Dumateni of Arabia buried a boy annually beneath the altar. History informs 
us that the Greeks without exception, the Thracians also, and Scythians, were accustomed to human 
sacrifice before they marched forth to battle. The Athenians record the immolation of the virgin children 
of Leus, and the daughter of Erechtheus. Who knows not that at this day a human victim is offered in 
Rome itself at the festival of Jupiter Latiaris? 


8. And these facts are confirmed by the testimony of the most approved philosophers. Diodorus, the 
epitomizer of libraries, affirms that two hundred of the noblest youths were sacrificed to Saturn by the 
Libyan people, and that three hundred more were voluntarily offered by their own parents. Dionysius, the 
compiler of Roman history, expressly says that Jupiter and Apollo demanded human sacrifices of the so- 
called Aborigines, in Italy. He relates that on this demand they offered a proportion of all their produce to 
the gods; but that, because of their refusal to slay human victims, they became involved in manifold 
calamities, from which they could obtain no release until they had decimated themselves, a sacrifice of life 
which proved the desolation of their country. Such and so great were the evils which of old afflicted the 
whole human race. 


9. Nor was this the full extent of their misery: they groaned beneath the pressure of other evils equally 
numerous and irremediable. All nations, whether civilized or barbarous, throughout the world, as if 
actuated by a demoniac frenzy, were infected with sedition as with some fierce and terrible disease: 
insomuch that the human family was irreconcilably divided against itself; the great system of society was 
distracted and torn asunder; and in every corner of the earth men stood opposed to each other, and strove 
with fierce contention on questions of law and government. 


10. Nay, more than this: with passions aroused to fury, they engaged in mutual conflicts, so frequent that 
their lives were passed as it were in uninterrupted warfare. None could undertake a journey except as 
prepared to encounter an enemy; in the very country and villages the rustics girded on the sword, 
provided themselves with armor rather than with the implements of rural labor, and deemed it noble 


exploit to plunder and enslave any who belonged to a neighboring state. 


11. Nay, more than this: from the fables they had themselves devised respecting their own deities, they 
deduced occasions for a vile and abandoned life, and wrought the ruin of body and soul by licentiousness 
of every kind. Not content with this, they even overstepped the bounds which nature had defined, and 
together committed incredible and nameless crimes, “men with men (in the words of the sacred writer) 
working un-seemliness, and receiving in themselves that recompense of their error which was due.” 


12. Nor did they stop even here; but perverted their natural thoughts of God, and denied that the course 
of this world was directed by his providential care, ascribing the existence and constitution of all things to 
the blind operation of chance, or the necessity of fate. 


13. Once more: believing that soul and body were alike dissolved by death, they led a brutish life, 
unworthy of the name: careless of the nature or existence of the soul, they dreaded not the tribunal of 
Divine justice, expected no reward of virtue, nor thought of chastisement as the penalty of an evil life. 


14. Hence it was that whole nations, a prey to wickedness in all its forms, were wasted by the effects of 
their own brutality: some living in the practice of most vile and lawless incest with mothers, others with 
sisters, and others again corrupting their own daughters. Some were found who slew their confiding 
guests; others who fed on human flesh; some strangled, and then feasted on, their aged men; others 
threw them alive to dogs. The time would fail me were I to attempt to describe the multifarious symptoms 
of the inveterate malady which had asserted its dominion over the whole human race. 


15. Such, and numberless others like these, were the prevailing evils, on account of which the gracious 
Word of God, full of compassion for his human flock, had long since, by the ministry of his prophets, and 
earlier still, as well as later, by that of men distinguished by pious devotion to God, invited those thus 
desperately afflicted to their own cure; and had, by means of laws, exhortations, and doctrines of every 
kind, proclaimed to man the principles and elements of true godliness. But when for mankind, distracted 
and torn as I have said, not indeed by wolves and savage beasts, but by ruthless and soul-destroying 
spirits of evil, human power no longer sufficed, but a help was needed superior to that of man; then it was 
that the Word of God, obedient to his all-gracious Father’s will, at length himself appeared, and most 
willingly made his abode amongst us. 


16. The causes of his advent I have already described, induced by which he condescended to the society of 
man; not in his wonted form and manner, for he is incorporeal, and present everywhere throughout the 
world, proving by his agency both in heaven and earth the greatness of his almighty power, but in a 
character new and hitherto unknown. Assuming a mortal body, he deigned to associate and converse with 
men; desiring, through the medium of their own likeness, to save our mortal race. 


CHAPTER XIV 


1. And now let us explain the cause for which the incorporeal Word of God assumed this mortal body as a 
medium of intercourse with man. How, indeed, else than in human form could that Divine and impalpable, 
that immaterial and invisible Essence manifest itself to those who sought for God in created and earthly 
objects, unable or unwilling otherwise to discern the Author and Maker of all things? 


2. As a fitting means, therefore, of communication with mankind, he assumed a mortal body, as that with 
which they were themselves familiar; for like, it is proverbially said, loves its like. To those, then, whose 
affections were engaged by visible objects, who looked for gods in statues and lifeless images, who 
imagined the Deity to consist in material and corporeal substance, nay, who conferred on men the title of 
divinity, the Word of God presented himself in this form. 


3. Hence he procured for himself this body as a thrice-hallowed temple, a sensible habitation of an 
intellectual power; a noble and most holy form, of far higher worth than any lifeless statue. The material 
and senseless image, fashioned by base mechanic hands, of brass or iron, of gold or ivory, wood or stone, 
may be a fitting abode for evil spirits: but that Divine form, wrought by the power of heavenly wisdom, 
was possessed of life and spiritual being; a form animated by every excellence, the dwelling-place of the 
Word of God, a holy temple of the holy God. 


4. Thus the indwelling Word conversed with and was known to men, as kindred with themselves; yet 
yielded not to passions such as theirs, nor owned, as the natural soul, subjection to the body. He parted 
not with aught of his intrinsic greatness, nor changed his proper Deity. For as the all-pervading radiance 
of the sun receives no stain from contact with dead and impure bodies; much less can the incorporeal 
power of the Word of God be injured in its essential purity, or part with any of its greatness, from spiritual 
contact with a human body. 


5. Thus, I say, did our common Saviour prove himself the benefactor and preserver of all, displaying his 
wisdom through the instrumentality of his human nature, even as a musician uses the lyre to evince his 
skill. The Grecian myth tells us that Orpheus had power to charm ferocious beasts, and tame their savage 
spirit, by striking the chords of his instrument with a master hand: and this story is celebrated by the 


Greeks, and generally believed, that an unconscious instrument could subdue the untamed brute, and 
draw the trees from their places, in obedience to its melodious power. But he who is the author of perfect 
harmony, the all-wise Word of God, desiring to apply every remedy to the manifold diseases of the souls of 
men, employed that human nature which is the workmanship of his own wisdom, as an instrument by the 
melodious strains of which he soothed, not indeed the brute creation, but savages endued with reason; 
healing each furious temper, each fierce and angry passion of the soul, both in civilized and barbarous 
nations, by the remedial power of his Divine doctrine. Like a physician of perfect skill, he met the diseases 
of their souls who sought for God in nature and in bodies, by a fitting and kindred remedy, and showed 
them God in human form. 


6. And then, with no less care for the body than the soul, he presented before the eyes of men wonders 
and signs, as proofs of his Divine power, at the same time instilling into their ears of flesh the doctrines 
which he himself uttered with a corporeal tongue. In short, he performed all his works through the 
medium of that body which he had assumed for the sake of those who else were incapable of 
apprehending his Divine nature. 


7. In all this he was the servant of his Father’s will, himself remaining still the same as when with the 
Father; unchanged in essence, unimpaired in nature, unfettered by the trammels of mortal flesh, nor 
hindered by his abode in a human body from being elsewhere present. 


8. Nay, at the very time of his intercourse with men, he was pervading all things, was with and in the 
Father, and even then was caring for all things both in heaven and earth. Nor was he precluded, as we 
are, from being present everywhere, or from the continued exercise of his Divine power. He gave of his 
own to man, but received nothing in return: he imparted of his Divine power to mortality, but derived no 
accession from mortality itself. 


9. Hence his human birth to him brought no defilement; nor could his impassible Essence suffer at the 
dissolution of his mortal body. For let us suppose a lyre to receive an accidental injury, or its chord to be 
broken; it does not follow that the performer on it suffers: nor, if a wise man’s body undergo punishment, 
can we fairly assert that his wisdom, or the soul within him, are maimed or burned. 


10. Far less can we affirm that the inherent power of the Word sustained any detriment from his bodily 
passion, any more than, as in the instance we have already used, the solar rays which are shot from 
heaven to earth contract defilement, though in contact with mire and pollution of every kind. We may, 
indeed, assert that these things partake of the radiance of the light, but not that the light is contaminated, 
or the sun defiled, by this contact with other bodies. 


11. And indeed these things are themselves not contrary to nature; but the Saviour, the incorporeal Word 
of God, being Life and spiritual Light itself, whatever he touches with Divine and incorporeal power must 
of necessity become endued with the intelligence of light and life. Thus, if he touch a body, it becomes 
enlightened and sanctified, is at once delivered from all disease, infirmity, and suffering, and that which 
before was lacking is supplied by a portion of his fullness. 


12. And such was the tenor of his life on earth; now proving the sympathies of his human nature with our 
own, and now revealing himself as the Word of God: wondrous and mighty in his works as God; foretelling 
the events of the far distant future; declaring in every act, by signs, and wonders, and supernatural 
powers, that Word whose presence was so little known; and finally, by his Divine teaching, inviting the 
souls of men to prepare for those mansions which are above the heavens. 


CHAPTER XV 


1. What now remains, but to account for those which are the crowning facts of all; I mean his death, so far 
and widely known, the manner of his passion, and the mighty miracle of his resurrection after death: and 
then to establish the truth of these events by the clearest testimonies? 


2. For the reasons detailed above he used the instrumentality of a mortal body, as a figure becoming his 
Divine majesty, and like a mighty sovereign employed it as his interpreter in his intercourse with men, 
performing all things consistently with his own Divine power. Supposing, then, at the end of his sojourn 
among men, he had by any other means suddenly withdrawn himself from their sight, and, secretly 
removing that interpreter of himself, the form which he had assumed, had hastened to flee from death, 
and afterwards by his own act had consigned his mortal body to corruption and dissolution: doubtless in 
such a case he would have been deemed a mere phantom by all. Nor would he have acted in a manner 
worthy of himself, had he who is Life, the Word, and the Power of God, abandoned this interpreter of 
himself to corruption and death. 


3. Nor, again, would his warfare with the spirits of evil have received its consummation by conflict with 
the power of death. The place of his retirement must have remained unknown; nor would his existence 
have been believed by those who had not seen him for themselves. No proof would have been given that 
he was superior to death nor would he have delivered mortality from the law of its natural infirmity. His 
name had never been heard throughout the world nor could he have inspired his disciples with contempt 


past which either their antiquity or something of peculiar interest made famous, at the suggestion of 
Demetrius Phalereus, who was renowned above all grammarians of his time, and to whom he had 
committed the management of these things, applied to the Jews for their writings—I mean the writings 
peculiar to them and in their tongue, which they alone possessed, for from themselves, as a people dear to 
God for their fathers’ sake, their prophets had ever sprung, and to them they had ever spoken. Now in 
ancient times the people we call Jews bare the name of Hebrews, and so both their writings and their 
speech were Hebrew. But that the understanding of their books might not be wanting, this also the Jews 
supplied to Ptolemy; for they gave him seventy-two interpreters—men whom the philosopher Menedemus, 
the well-known asserter of a Providence, regarded with respect as sharing in his views. The same account 
is given by Aristaeus. So the king left these works unlocked to all, in the Greek language. To this day, at 
the temple of Serapis, the libraries of Ptolemy are to be seen, with the identical Hebrew originals in them. 
The Jews, too, read them publicly. Under a tribute-liberty, they are in the habit of going to hear them every 
Sabbath. Whoever gives ear will find God in them; whoever takes pains to understand, will be compelled 
to believe. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Their high antiquity, first of all, claims authority for these writings. With you, too, it is a kind of religion to 
demand belief on this very ground. Well, all the substances, all the materials, the origins, classes, contents 
of your most ancient writings, even most nations and cities illustrious in the records of the past and noted 
for their antiquity in books of annals,—the very forms of your letters, those revealers and custodiers of 
events, nay (I think I speak still within the mark), your very gods themselves, your very temples and 
oracles, and sacred rites, are less ancient than the work of a single prophet, in whom you have the 
thesaurus of the entire Jewish religion, and therefore too of ours. If you happen to have heard of a certain 
Moses, I speak first of him: he is as far back as the Argive Inachus; by nearly four hundred years—only 
seven less—he precedes Danaus, your most ancient name; while he antedates by a millennium the death 
of Priam. I might affirm, too, that he is five hundred years earlier than Homer, and have supporters of that 
view. The other prophets also, though of later date, are, even the most recent of them, as far back as the 
first of your philosophers, and legislators, and historians. It is not so much the difficulty of the subject, as 
its vastness, that stands in the way of a statement of the grounds on which these statements rest; the 
matter is not so arduous as it would be tedious. It would require the anxious study of many books, and the 
fingers busy reckoning. The histories of the most ancient nations, such as the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, 
the Phoenicians, would need to be ransacked; the men of these various nations who have information to 
give, would have to be called in as witnesses. Manetho the Egyptian, and Berosus the Chaldean, and 
Hieromus the Phoenician king of Tyre; their successors too, Ptolemy the Mendesian, and Demetrius 
Phalereus, and King Juba, and Apion, and Thallus, and their critic the Jew Josephus, the native vindicator 
of the ancient history of his people, who either authenticates or refutes the others. Also the Greek 
censors’ lists must be compared, and the dates of events ascertained, that the chronological connections 
may be opened up, and thus the reckonings of the various annals be made to give forth light. We must go 
abroad into the histories and literature of all nations. And, in fact, we have already brought the proof in 
part before you, in giving those hints as to how it is to be effected. But it seems better to delay the full 
discussion of this, lest in our haste we do not sufficiently carry it out, or lest in its thorough handling we 
make too lengthened a digression. 


CHAPTER XX 


To make up for our delay in this, we bring under your notice something of even greater importance; we 
point to the majesty of our Scriptures, if not to their antiquity. If you doubt that they are as ancient as we 
say, we offer proof that they are divine. And you may convince yourselves of this at once, and without 
going very far. Your instructors, the world, and the age, and the event, are all before you. All that is taking 
place around you was fore-announced; all that you now see with your eye was previously heard by the ear. 
The swallowing up of cities by the earth; the theft of islands by the sea; wars, bringing external and 
internal convulsions; the collision of kingdoms with kingdoms; famines and pestilences, and local 
massacres, and widespread desolating mortalities; the exaltation of the lowly, and the humbling of the 
proud; the decay of righteousness, the growth of sin, the slackening interest in all good ways; the very 
seasons and elements going out of their ordinary course, monsters and portents taking the place of 
nature’s forms—it was all foreseen and predicted before it came to pass. While we suffer the calamities, 
we read of them in the Scriptures; as we examine, they are proved. Well, the truth of a prophecy, I think, 
is the demonstration of its being from above. Hence there is among us an assured faith in regard to 
coming events as things already proved to us, for they were predicted along with what we have day by day 
fulfilled. They are uttered by the same voices, they are written in the same books—the same Spirit 
inspires them. All time is one to prophecy foretelling the future. Among men, it may be, a distinction of 
times is made while the fulfilment is going on: from being future we think of it as present, and then from 
being present we count it as belonging to the past. How are we to blame, I pray you, that we believe in 
things to come as though they already were, with the grounds we have for our faith in these two steps? 


CHAPTER XXI 


of death, or encouraged those who embraced his doctrine to hope for the enjoyment of a future life with 
God. Nor would he have fulfilled the assurances of his own promise, nor have accomplished the 
predictions of the prophets concerning himself. Nor would he have undergone the last conflict of all; for 
this was to be the struggle with the power of death. 


4. For all these reasons, then, and inasmuch as it was necessary that the mortal body which had rendered 
such service to the Divine Word should meet with an end worthy its sacred occupant, the manner of his 
death was ordained accordingly. For since but two alternatives remained: either to consign his body 
entirely to corruption, and so to bring the scene of life to a dishonored close, or else to prove himself 
victorious over death, and render mortality immortal by the act of Divine power; the former of these 
alternatives would have contravened his own promise. For as it is not the property of fire to cool, nor of 
light to darken, no more is it compatible with life, to deprive of life, or with Divine intelligence, to act ina 
manner contrary to reason. For how would it be consistent, with reason, that he who had promised life to 
others, should permit his own body, the form which he had chosen, to perish beneath the power of 
corruption? That he who had inspired his disciples with hopes of immortality, should yield this exponent of 
his Divine counsels to be destroyed by death? 


5. The second alternative was therefore needful: I mean, that he should assert his dominion over the 
power of death. But how? should this be a furtive and secret act, or openly performed and in the sight of 
all? So mighty an achievement, had it remained unknown and unrevealed, must have failed of its effect as 
regards the interests of men; whereas the same event, if openly declared and understood, would, from its 
wondrous character, redound to the common benefit of all. With reason, therefore, since it was needful to 
prove his body victorious over death, and that not secretly but before the eyes of men, he shrank not from 
the trial, for this indeed would have argued fear, and a sense of inferiority to the power of death, but 
maintained that conflict with the enemy which has rendered mortality immortal; a conflict undertaken for 
the life, the immortality, the salvation of all. 


6. Suppose one desired to show us that a vessel could resist the force of fire; how could he better prove 
the fact than by casting it into the furnace and thence withdrawing it entire and unconsumed? Even thus 
the Word of God who is the source of life to all, desiring to prove the triumph of that body over death 
which he had assumed for man’s salvation, and to make this body partake his own life and immortality, 
pursued a course consistent with this object. Leaving his body for a little while, and delivering it up to 
death in proof of its mortal nature, he soon redeemed it from death, in vindication of that Divine power 
whereby he has manifested the immortality which he has promised to be utterly beyond the sphere of 
death. 


7. The reason of this is clear. It was needful that his disciples should receive ocular proof of the certainty 
of that resurrection on which he had taught them to rest their hopes as a motive for rising superior to the 
fear of death. It was indeed most needful that they who purposed to pursue a life of godliness should 
receive a clear impression of this essential truth: more needful still for those who were destined to declare 
his name in all the world, and to communicate to mankind that knowledge of God which he had before 
ordained for all nations. 


8. For such the strongest conviction of a future life was necessary, that they might be able with fearless 
and unshrinking zeal to maintain the conflict with Gentile and polytheistic error: a conflict the dangers of 
which they would never have been prepared to meet, except as habituated to the contempt of death. 
Accordingly, in arming his disciples against the power of this last enemy, he delivered not his doctrines in 
mere verbal precepts, nor attempted to prove the soul’s immortality, by persuasive and probable 
arguments; but displayed to them in his own person a real victory over death. 


9. Such was the first and greatest reason of our Saviour’s conflict with the power of death, whereby he 
proved to his disciples the nothingness of that which is the terror of all mankind, and afforded a visible 
evidence of the reality of that life which he had promised; presenting as it were a first-fruit of our common 
hope, of future life and immortality in the presence of God. 


10. The second cause of his resurrection was, that the Divine power might be manifested which dwelt in 
his mortal body. Mankind had heretofore conferred Divine honors on men who had yielded to the power of 
death, and had given the titles of gods and heroes to mortals like themselves. For this reason, therefore, 
the Word of God evinced his gracious character, and proved to man his own superiority over death, 
recalling his mortal body to a second life, displaying an immortal triumph over death in the eyes of all, 
and teaching them to acknowledge the Author of such a victory to be the only true God, even in death 
itself. 


11. I may allege yet a third cause of the Saviour’s death. He was the victim offered to the Supreme 
Sovereign of the universe for the whole human race: a victim consecrated for the need of the human race, 
and for the overthrow of the errors of demon worship. For as soon as the one holy and mighty sacrifice, 
the sacred body of our Saviour, had been slain for man, to be as a ransom for all nations, heretofore 
involved in the guilt of impious superstition, thenceforward the power of impure and unholy spirits was 
utterly abolished, and every earth-born and delusive error was at once weakened and destroyed. 


12. Thus, then, this salutary victim taken from among themselves, I mean the mortal body of the Word, 
was offered on behalf of the common race of men. This was that sacrifice delivered up to death, of which 
the sacred oracles speak: “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” And again, 
as follows: “He was led as a sheep to the slaughter, and as a lamb before the shearer is dumb.” They 
declare also the cause, saying: “He bears our sins, and is pained for us: yet we accounted him to be in 
trouble, and in suffering, and in affliction. But he was wounded on account of our sins, and bruised 
because of our iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and by his bruises we were healed. 
All we as sheep have gone astray; every one has gone astray in this way; and the Lord gave him up for our 
sins.” 


13. Such were the causes which led to the offering of the human body of the Word of God. But forasmuch 
as he was the great high priest, consecrated to the Supreme Lord and King, and therefore more than a 
victim, the Word, the Power, and the Wisdom of God; he soon recalled his body from the grasp of death, 
presented it to his Father as the first-fruit of our common salvation, and raised this trophy, a proof at once 
of his victory over death and Satan, and of the abolition of human sacrifices, for the blessing of all 
mankind. 


CHAPTER XVI 


1. And now the time is come for us to proceed to the demonstration of these things; if indeed such truths 
require demonstration, and if the aid of testimony be needful to confirm the certainty of palpable facts. 
Such testimony, however, shall be here given; and let it be received with an attentive and gracious ear. 


2. Of old the nations of the earth, the entire human race, were variously distributed into provincial, 
national, and local governments, subject to kingdoms and principalities of many kinds. The consequences 
of this variety were war and strife, depopulation and captivity, which raged in country and city with 
unceasing fury. Hence, too, the countless subjects of history, adulteries, and rapes of women; hence the 
woes of Troy, and the ancient tragedies, so known among all peoples. 


3. The origin of these may justly be ascribed to the delusion of polytheistic error. But when that 
instrument of our redemption, the thrice holy body of Christ, which proved itself superior to all Satanic 
fraud, and free from evil both in word and deed, was raised, at once for the abolition of ancient evils, and 
in token of his victory over the powers of darkness; the energy of these evil spirits was at once destroyed. 
The manifold forms of government, the tyrannies and republics, the siege of cities, and devastation of 
countries caused thereby, were now no more, and one God was proclaimed to all mankind. 


4. At the same time one universal power, the Roman empire, arose and flourished, while the enduring and 
implacable hatred of nation against nation was now removed: and as the knowledge of one God, and one 
way of religion and salvation, even the doctrine of Christ, was made known to all mankind; so at the self- 
same period, the entire dominion of the Roman empire being vested in a single sovereign, profound peace 
reigned throughout the world. And thus, by the express appointment of the same God, two roots of 
blessing, the Roman empire, and the doctrine of Christian piety, sprang up together for the benefit of 
men. 


5. For before this time the various countries of the world, as Syria, Asia, Macedonia, Egypt, and Arabia, 
had been severally subject to different rulers. The Jewish people, again, had established their dominion in 
the land of Palestine. And these nations, in every village, city, and district, actuated by some insane spirit, 
were engaged in incessant and murderous war and conflict. But two mighty powers, starting from the 
same point, the Roman empire, which henceforth was swayed by a single sovereign, and the Christian 
religion, subdued and reconciled these contending elements. 


6. Our Saviour’s mighty power destroyed at once the many governments and the many gods of the powers 
of darkness, and proclaimed to all men, both rude and civilized, to the extremities of the earth, the sole 
sovereignty of God himself. Meantime the Roman empire, the causes of multiplied governments being 
thus removed, effected an easy conquest of those which yet remained; its object being to unite all nations 
in one harmonious whole; an object in great measure already secured, and destined to be still more 
perfectly attained, even to the final conquest of the ends of the habitable world, by means of the salutary 
doctrine, and through the aid of that Divine power which facilitates and smooths its way. 


7. And surely this must appear a wondrous fact to those who will examine the question in the love of 
truth, and desire not to cavil at these blessings. The falsehood of demon superstition was convicted: the 
inveterate strife and mutual hatred of the nations was removed: at the same time One God, and the 
knowledge of that God, were proclaimed to all: one universal empire prevailed; and the whole human 
race, subdued by the controlling power of peace and concord, received one another as brethren, and 
responded to the feelings of their common nature. Hence, as children of one God and Father, and owning 
true religion as their common mother, they saluted and welcomed each other with words of peace. Thus 
the whole world appeared like one well-ordered and united family: each one might journey unhindered as 
far as and whithersoever he pleased: men might securely travel from West to East, and from East to West, 
as to their own native country: in short, the ancient oracles and predictions of the prophets were fulfilled, 


more numerous than we can at present cite, and those especially which speak as follows concerning the 
saving Word. “He shall have dominion from sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth.” And 
again, “In his days shall righteousness spring up; and abundance of peace.” “And they shall beat their 
swords into plough-shares, and their spears into sickles: and nation shall not take up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn to war any more.” 


8. These words, predicted ages before in the Hebrew tongue, have received in our own day a visible 
fulfillment, by which the testimonies of the ancient oracles are clearly confirmed. And now, if thou still 
desire more ample proof, receive it, not in words, but from the facts themselves. Open the eyes of thine 
understanding; expand the gates of thought; pause awhile, and consider; inquire of thyself as though thou 
wert another, and thus diligently examine the nature of the case. What king or prince in any age of the 
world, what philosopher, legislator, or prophet, in civilized or barbarous lands, has attained so great a 
height of excellence, I say not after death, but while living still, and full of mighty power, as to fill the ears 
and tongues of all mankind with the praises of his name? Surely none save our only Saviour has done this, 
when, after his victory over death, he spoke the word to his followers, and fulfilled it by the event, saying 
to them, “Go ye, and make disciples of all nations in my name.” He it was who gave the distinct assurance, 
that his gospel must be preached in all the world for a testimony to all nations, and immediately verified 
his word: for within a little time the world itself was filled with his doctrine. 


9. How, then, will those who caviled at the commencement of my speech be able to reply to this? For 
surely the force of ocular testimony is superior to any verbal argument. Who else than he, with an 
invisible and yet potent hand, has driven from human society like savage beasts that ever noxious and 
destructive tribe of evil spirits who of old had made all nations their prey, and by the motions of their 
images had practiced many a delusion among men? Who else, beside our Saviour, by the invocation of his 
name, and by unfeigned prayer addressed through him to the Supreme God, has given power to banish 
from the world the remnant of those wicked spirits to those who with genuine and sincere obedience 
pursue the course of life and conduct which he has himself prescribed? Who else but our Saviour has 
taught his followers to offer those bloodless and reasonable sacrifices which are performed by prayer and 
the secret worship of God? 


10. Hence is it that throughout the habitable world altars are erected, and churches dedicated, wherein 
these spiritual and rational sacrifices are offered as a sacred service by every nation to the One Supreme 
God. Once more, who but he, with invisible and secret power, has suppressed and utterly abolished those 
bloody sacrifices which were offered with fire and smoke, as well as the cruel and senseless immolation of 
human victims; a fact which is attested by the heathen historians themselves? For it was not till after the 
publication of the Saviour’s Divine doctrine, about the time of Hadrian’s reign, that the practice of human 
sacrifice was universally abandoned. 


11. Such and so manifest are the proofs of our Saviour’s power and energy after death. Who then can be 
found of spirit so obdurate as to withhold his assent to the truth, and refuse to acknowledge his life to be 
Divine? Such deeds as I have described are done by the living, not the dead; and visible acts are to us as 
evidence of those which we cannot see. It is as it were an event of yesterday that an impious and godless 
race disturbed and confounded the peace of human society, and possessed mighty power. But these, as 
soon as life departed, lay prostrate on the earth, worthless as dung, breathless, motionless, bereft of 
speech, and have left neither fame nor memorial behind. For such is the condition of the dead; and he who 
no longer lives is nothing: and how can he who is nothing be capable of any act? But how shall his 
existence be called in question, whose active power and energy are greater than in those who are still 
alive? And though he be invisible to the natural eye, yet the discerning faculty is not in outward sense. We 
do not comprehend the rules of art, or the theories of science, by bodily sensation; nor has any eye yet 
discerned the mind of man. Far less, then, the power of God: and in such cases our judgment is formed 
from apparent results. 


12. Even thus are we bound to judge of our Saviour’s invisible power, and decide by its manifest effects 
whether we shall acknowledge the mighty operations which he is even now carrying on to be the works of 
a living agent; or whether they shall be ascribed to one who has no existence; or, lastly, whether the 
inquiry be not absurd and inconsistent in itself. For with what reason can we assert the existence of one 
who is not? Since all allow that that which has no existence is devoid of that power, and energy, and 
action, for these are characteristics of the living, but the contrary is characteristic of the dead. 


CHAPTER XVII 


1. And now the time is come for us to consider the works of our Saviour in our own age, and to 
contemplate the living operations of the living God. For how shall we describe these mighty works save as 
living proofs of the power of a living agent, who truly enjoys the life of God? If any one inquire the nature 
of these works, let him now attend. 


2. But recently a class of persons, impelled by furious zeal, and backed by equal power and military force, 
evinced their enmity against God, by destroying his churches, and overthrowing from their foundations 
the buildings dedicated to his worship. In short, in every way they directed their attacks against the 


unseen God, and assailed him with a thousand shafts of impious words. But he who is invisible avenged 
himself with an invisible hand. 


3. By the single fiat of his will his enemies were utterly destroyed, they who a little while before had been 
flourishing in great prosperity, exalted by their fellow men as worthy of divine honor, and blessed with a 
continued period of power and glory, so long as they had maintained peace and amity with him whom they 
afterwards opposed. As soon, however, as they dared openly to resist his will, and to set their gods in 
array against him whom we adore; immediately, according to the will and power of that God against whom 
their arms were raised, they all received the judgment due to their audacious deeds. Constrained to yield 
and flee before his power, together they acknowledged his Divine nature, and hastened to reverse the 
measures which they had before essayed. 


4. Our Saviour, therefore, without delay erected trophies of this victory everywhere, and once more 
adorned the world with holy temples and consecrated houses of prayer; in every city and village, nay, 
throughout all countries, and even in barbaric wilds, ordaining the erection of churches and sacred 
buildings to the honor of the Supreme God and Lord of all. Hence it is that these hallowed edifices are 
deemed worthy to bear his name, and receive not their appellation from men, but from the Lord himself, 
from which circumstances they are called churches (or houses of the Lord). 


5. And now let him who will stand forth and tell us who, after so complete a desolation, has restored these 
sacred buildings from foundation to roof? Who, when all hope appeared extinct, has caused them to rise 
on a nobler scale than heretofore? And well may it claim our wonder, that this renovation was not 
subsequent to the death of those adversaries of God, but whilst the destroyers of these edifices were still 
alive; so that the recantation of their evil deeds came in their own words and edicts. And this they did, not 
in the sunshine of prosperity and ease (for then we might suppose that benevolence or clemency might be 
the cause), but at the very time that they were suffering under the stroke of Divine vengeance. 


6. Who, again, has been able to retain in obedience to his heavenly precepts, after so many successive 
storms of persecution, nay, in the very crisis of danger, so many persons throughout the world devoted to 
philosophy, and the service of God and those holy choirs of virgins who had dedicated themselves to a life 
of perpetual chastity and purity? Who taught them cheerfully to persevere in the exercise of protracted 
fasting, and to embrace a life of severe and consistent self-denial? Who has persuaded multitudes of either 
sex to devote themselves to the study of sacred things, and prefer to bodily nutriment that intellectual 
food which is suited to the wants of a rational soul? Who has instructed barbarians and peasants, yea, 
feeble women, slaves, and children, in short, unnumbered multitudes of all nations, to live in the contempt 
of death; persuaded of the immortality of their souls, conscious that human actions are observed by the 
unetrring eye of justice, expecting God’s award to the righteous and the wicked, and therefore true to the 
practice of a just and virtuous life? For they could not otherwise have persevered in the course of 
godliness. Surely these are the acts which our Saviour, and he alone, even now performs. 


7. And now let us pass from these topics, and endeavor by inquiries such as these that follow to convince 
the objector’s obdurate understanding. Come forward, then, whoever thou art, and speak the words of 
reason: utter, not the thoughts of a senseless heart, but those of an intelligent and enlightened mind: 
speak, I say, after deep solemn converse with thyself. Who of the sages whose names have yet been known 
to fame, has ever been fore-known and proclaimed from the remotest ages, as our Saviour was by the 
prophetic oracles to the once divinely-favored Hebrew nation? But his very birth-place, the period of his 
advent the manner of his life, his miracles, and words and mighty acts, were anticipated and recorded in 
the sacred volumes of these prophets. 


8. Again, who so present an avenger of crimes against himself; so that, as the immediate consequence of 
their impiety, the entire Jewish people were scattered by an unseen power, their royal seat utterly 
removed, and their very temple with its holy things levelled with the ground? Who, like our Saviour, has 
uttered predictions at once concerning that impious nation and the establishment of his church 
throughout the world, and has equally verified both by the event? Respecting the temple of these wicked 
men, our Saviour said: “Your house is left unto you desolate”: and, “There shall not be left one stone upon 
another in this place, that shall not be thrown down.” And again, of his church he says: “I will build my 
church upon a rock, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 


9. How wondrous, too, must that power be deemed which summoned obscure and unlettered men from 
their fisher’s trade, and made them the legislators and instructors of the human race! And how clear a 
demonstration of his deity do we find in the promise so well performed, that he would make them fishers 
of men: in the power and energy which he bestowed, so that they composed and published writings of 
such authority that they were translated into every civilized and barbarous language, were read and 
pondered by all nations, and the doctrines contained in them accredited as the oracles of God! 


10. How marvelous his predictions of the future, and the testimony whereby his disciples were 
forewarned that they should be brought before kings and rulers, and should endure the severest 
punishments, not indeed as criminals, but simply for their confession of his name! Or who shall 
adequately describe the power with which he prepared them thus to suffer with a willing mind, and 
enabled them, strong in the armor of godliness, to maintain a constancy of spirit indomitable in the midst 


of conflict? 


11. Or how shall we enough admire that steadfast firmness of soul which strengthened, not merely his 
immediate followers, but their successors also, even to our present age, in the joyful endurance of every 
infliction, and every form of torture, in proof of their devotion to the Supreme God? Again, what monarch 
has prolonged his government through so vast a series of ages? Who else has power to make war after 
death, to triumph over every enemy, to subjugate each barbarous and civilized nation and city, and to 
subdue his adversaries with an invisible and secret hand? 


12. Lastly, and chief of all, what slanderous lip shall dare to question that universal peace to which we 
have already referred; established by his power throughout the world? For thus the mutual concord and 
harmony of all nations coincided in point of time with the extension of our Saviour’s doctrine and 
preaching in all the world: a concurrence of events predicted in long ages past by the prophets of God. 
The day itself would fail me, gracious emperor, should I attempt to exhibit in a single view those cogent 
proofs of our Saviour’s Divine power which even now are visible in their effects; for no human being, in 
civilized or barbarous nations, has ever yet exhibited such power of Divine virtue as our Saviour. 


13. But why do I speak of men, since of the beings whom all nations have deemed divine, none has 
appeared on earth with power like to his? If there has, let the fact now be proved. Come forward, ye 
philosophers, and tell us what god or hero has yet been known to fame, who has delivered the doctrines of 
eternal life and a heavenly kingdom as he has done who is our Saviour? Who, like him, has persuaded 
multitudes throughout the world to pursue the principles of Divine wisdom, to fix their hope on heaven 
itself, and look forward to the mansions there reserved for them that love God? What god or hero in 
human form has ever held his course from the rising to the setting sun, a course co-extensive as it were 
with the solar light, and irradiated mankind with the bright and glorious beams of his doctrine, causing 
each nation of the earth to render united worship to the One true God? What god or hero yet, as he has 
done, has set aside all gods and heroes among civilized or barbarous nations; has ordained that divine 
honors should be withheld from all, and claimed obedience to that command: and then, though singly 
conflicting with the power of all, has utterly destroyed the opposing hosts; victorious over the gods and 
heroes of every age, and causing himself alone, in every region of the habitable world, to be 
acknowledged by all people as the only Son of God? 


14. Who else has commanded the nations inhabiting the continents and islands of this mighty globe to 
assemble weekly on the Lord’s day, and to observe it as a festival, not indeed for the pampering of the 
body, but for the invigoration of the soul by instruction in Divine truth? What god or hero, exposed, as our 
Saviour was, to so sore a conflict, has raised the trophy of victory over every foe? For they indeed, from 
first to last, unceasingly assailed his doctrine and his people: but he who is invisible, by the exercise of a 
secret power, has raised his servants and the sacred houses of their worship to the height of glory. 


But why should we still vainly aim at detailing those Divine proofs of our Saviour’s power which no 
language can worthily express; which need indeed no words of ours, but themselves appeal in loudest 
tones to those whose mental ears are open to the truth? Surely it is a strange, a wondrous fact, 
unparalleled in the annals of human life; that the blessings we have described should be accorded to our 
mortal race, and that he who is in truth the only, the eternal Son of God, should thus be visible on earth. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


1. These words of ours, however, [gracious] Sovereign, may well appear superfluous in your ears, 
convinced as you are, by frequent and personal experience, of our Saviour’s Deity; yourself also, in actions 
still more than words, a herald of the truth to all mankind. Yourself, it may be, will vouchsafe at a time of 
leisure to relate to us the abundant manifestations which your Saviour has accorded you of his presence, 
and the oft-repeated visions of himself which have attended you in the hours of sleep. I speak not of those 
secret suggestions which to us are unrevealed: but of those principles which he has instilled into your own 
mind, and which are fraught with general interest and benefit to the human race. You will yourself relate 
in worthy terms the visible protection which your Divine shield and guardian has extended in the hour of 
battle; the ruin of your open and secret foes; and his ready aid in time of peril. To him you will ascribe 
relief in the midst of perplexity; defence in solitude; expedients in extremity; foreknowledge of events yet 
future; your forethought for the general weal; your power to investigate uncertain questions; your 
conduct of most important enterprises; your administration of civil affairs; your military arrangements, 
and correction of abuses in all departments; your ordinances respecting public right; and, lastly, your 
legislation for the common benefit of all. You will, it may be, also detail to us those particulars of his favor 
which are secret to us, but known to you alone, and treasured in your royal memory as in secret 
storehouses. Such, doubtless, are the reasons, and such the convincing proofs of your Saviour’s power, 
which caused you to raise that sacred edifice which presents to all, believers and unbelievers alike, a 
trophy of his victory over death, a holy temple of the holy God: to consecrate those noble and splendid 
monuments of immortal life and his heavenly kingdom: to offer memorials of our Almighty Saviour’s 
conquest which well become the imperial dignity of him by whom they are bestowed. With such memorials 
have you adorned that edifice which witnesses of eternal life: thus, as it were in imperial characters, 
ascribing victory and triumph to the heavenly Word of God: thus proclaiming to all nations, with clear and 


unmistakable voice, in deed and word, your own devout and pious confession of his name. 
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But having asserted that our religion is supported by the writings of the Jews, the oldest which exist, 
though it is generally known, and we fully admit that it dates from a comparatively recent period—no 
further back indeed than the reign of Tiberius—a question may perhaps be raised on this ground about its 
standing, as if it were hiding something of its presumption under shadow of an illustrious religion, one 
which has at any rate undoubted allowance of the law, or because, apart from the question of age, we 
neither accord with the Jews in their peculiarities in regard to food, nor in their sacred days, nor even in 
their well-known bodily sign, nor in the possession of a common name, which surely behoved to be the 
case if we did homage to the same God as they. Then, too, the common people have now some knowledge 
of Christ, and think of Him as but a man, one indeed such as the Jews condemned, so that some may 
naturally enough have taken up the idea that we are worshippers of a mere human being. But we are 
neither ashamed of Christ—for we rejoice to be counted His disciples, and in His name to suffer—nor do 
we differ from the Jews concerning God. We must make, therefore, a remark or two as to Christ’s divinity. 
In former times the Jews enjoyed much of God’s favour, when the fathers of their race were noted for their 
righteousness and faith. So it was that as a people they flourished greatly, and their kingdom attained toa 
lofty eminence; and so highly blessed were they, that for their instruction God spake to them in special 
revelations, pointing out to them beforehand how they should merit His favor and avoid His displeasure. 
But how deeply they have sinned, puffed up to their fall with a false trust in their noble ancestors, turning 
from God’s way into a way of sheer impiety, though they themselves should refuse to admit it, their 
present national ruin would afford sufficient proof. Scattered abroad, a race of wanderers, exiles from 
their own land and clime, they roam over the whole world without either a human or a heavenly king, not 
possessing even the stranger’s right to set so much as a simple footstep in their native country. The 
sacred writers withal, in giving previous warning of these things, all with equal clearness ever declared 
that, in the last days of the world, God would, out of every nation, and people, and country, choose for 
Himself more faithful worshippers, upon whom He would bestow His grace, and that indeed in ampler 
measure, in keeping with the enlarged capacities of a nobler dispensation. Accordingly, He appeared 
among us, whose coming to renovate and illuminate man’s nature was pre-announced by God—I mean 
Christ, that Son of God. And so the supreme Head and Master of this grace and discipline, the Enlightener 
and Trainer of the human race, God’s own Son, was announced among us, born—but not so born as to 
make Him ashamed of the name of Son or of His paternal origin. It was not His lot to have as His father, 
by incest with a sister, or by violation of a daughter or another’s wife, a god in the shape of serpent, or ox, 
or bird, or lover, for his vile ends transmuting himself into the gold of Danaus. They are your divinities 
upon whom these base deeds of Jupiter were done. But the Son of God has no mother in any sense which 
involves impurity; she, whom men suppose to be His mother in the ordinary way, had never entered into 
the marriage bond. But, first, I shall discuss His essential nature, and so the nature of His birth will be 
understood. We have already asserted that God made the world, and all which it contains, by His Word, 
and Reason, and Power. It is abundantly plain that your philosophers, too, regard the Logos—that is, the 
Word and Reason—as the Creator of the universe. For Zeno lays it down that he is the creator, having 
made all things according to a determinate plan; that his name is Fate, and God, and the soul of Jupiter, 
and the necessity of all things. Cleanthes ascribes all this to spirit, which he maintains pervades the 
universe. And we, in like manner, hold that the Word, and Reason, and Power, by which we have said God 
made all, have spirit as their proper and essential substratum, in which the Word has in being to give 
forth utterances, and reason abides to dispose and arrange, and power is over all to execute. We have 
been taught that He proceeds forth from God, and in that procession He is generated; so that He is the 
Son of God, and is called God from unity of substance with God. For God, too, is a Spirit. Even when the 
ray is shot from the sun, it is still part of the parent mass; the sun will still be in the ray, because it is a ray 
of the sun—there is no division of substance, but merely an extension. Thus Christ is Spirit of Spirit, and 
God of God, as light of light is kindled. The material matrix remains entire and unimpaired, though you 
derive from it any number of shoots possessed of its qualities; so, too, that which has come forth out of 
God is at once God and the Son of God, and the two are one. In this way also, as He is Spirit of Spirit and 
God of God, He is made a second in manner of existence—in position, not in nature; and He did not 
withdraw from the original source, but went forth. This ray of God, then, as it was always foretold in 
ancient times, descending into a certain virgin, and made flesh in her wom), is in His birth God and man 
united. The flesh formed by the Spirit is nourished, grows up to manhood, speaks, teaches, works, and is 
the Christ. Receive meanwhile this fable, if you choose to call it so—it is like some of your own—while we 
go on to show how Christ’s claims are proved, and who the parties are with you by whom such fables have 
been set a going to overthrow the truth, which they resemble. The Jews, too, were well aware that Christ 
was coming, as those to whom the prophets spake. Nay, even now His advent is expected by them; nor is 
there any other contention between them and us, than that they believe the advent has not yet occurred. 
For two comings of Christ having been revealed to us: a first, which has been fulfilled in the lowliness of a 
human lot; a second, which impends over the world, now near its close, in all the majesty of Deity 
unveiled; and, by misunderstanding the first, they have concluded that the second—which, as matter of 
more manifest prediction, they set their hopes on—is the only one. It was the merited punishment of their 
sin not to understand the Lord’s first advent: for if they had, they would have believed; and if they had 
believed, they would have obtained salvation. They themselves read how it is written of them that they are 
deprived of wisdom and understanding—of the use of eyes and ears. As, then, under the force of their pre- 
judgment, they had convinced themselves from His lowly guise that Christ was no more than man, it 
followed from that, as a necessary consequence, that they should hold Him a magician from the powers 
which He displayed,—expelling devils from men by a word, restoring vision to the blind, cleansing the 
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leprous, reinvigorating the paralytic, summoning the dead to life again, making the very elements of 
nature obey Him, stilling the storms and walking on the sea; proving that He was the Logos of God, that 
primordial first-begotten Word, accompanied by power and reason, and based on Spirit,—that He who was 
now doing all things by His word, and He who had done that of old, were one and the same. But the Jews 
were so exasperated by His teaching, by which their rulers and chiefs were convicted of the truth, chiefly 
because so many turned aside to Him, that at last they brought Him before Pontius Pilate, at that time 
Roman governor of Syria; and, by the violence of their outcries against Him, extorted a sentence giving 
Him up to them to be crucified. He Himself had predicted this; which, however, would have signified little 
had not the prophets of old done it as well. And yet, nailed upon the cross, He exhibited many notable 
signs, by which His death was distinguished from all others. At His own free-will, He with a word 
dismissed from Him His spirit, anticipating the executioner’s work. In the same hour, too, the light of day 
was withdrawn, when the sun at the very time was in his meridian blaze. Those who were not aware that 
this had been predicted about Christ, no doubt thought it an eclipse. You yourselves have the account of 
the world-portent still in your archives. Then, when His body was taken down from the cross and placed in 
a sepulchre, the Jews in their eager watchfulness surrounded it with a large military guard, lest, as He 
had predicted His resurrection from the dead on the third day, His disciples might remove by stealth His 
body, and deceive even the incredulous. But, lo, on the third day there a was a sudden shock of 
earthquake, and the stone which sealed the sepulchre was rolled away, and the guard fled off in terror: 
without a single disciple near, the grave was found empty of all but the clothes of the buried One. But 
nevertheless, the leaders of the Jews, whom it nearly concerned both to spread abroad a lie, and keep 
back a people tributary and submissive to them from the faith, gave it out that the body of Christ had been 
stolen by His followers. For the Lord, you see, did not go forth into the public gaze, lest the wicked should 
be delivered from their error; that faith also, destined to a great reward, might hold its ground in 
difficulty. But He spent forty days with some of His disciples down in Galilee, a region of Judea, instructing 
them in the doctrines they were to teach to others. Thereafter, having given them commission to preach 
the gospel through the world, He was encompassed with a cloud and taken up to heaven,—a fact more 
certain far than the assertions of your Proculi concerning Romulus. All these things Pilate did to Christ; 
and now in fact a Christian in his own convictions, he sent word of Him to the reigning Caesar, who was at 
the time Tiberius. Yes, and the Caesars too would have believed on Christ, if either the Caesars had not 
been necessary for the world, or if Christians could have been Caesars. His disciples also, spreading over 
the world, did as their Divine Master bade them; and after suffering greatly themselves from the 
persecutions of the Jews, and with no unwilling heart, as having faith undoubting in the truth, at last by 
Nero’s cruel sword sowed the seed of Christian blood at Rome. Yes, and we shall prove that even your 
own gods are effective witnesses for Christ. It is a great matter if, to give you faith in Christians, I can 
bring forward the authority of the very beings on account of whom you refuse them credit. Thus far we 
have carried out the plan we laid down. We have set forth this origin of our sect and name, with this 
account of the Founder of Christianity. Let no one henceforth charge us with infamous wickedness; let no 
one think that it is otherwise than we have represented, for none may give a false account of his religion. 
For in the very fact that he says he worships another god than he really does, he is guilty of denying the 
object of his worship, and transferring his worship and homage to another; and, in the transference, he 
ceases to worship the god he has repudiated. We say, and before all men we say, and torn and bleeding 
under your tortures, we cry out, “We worship God through Christ.” Count Christ a man, if you please; by 
Him and in Him God would be known and be adored. If the Jews object, we answer that Moses, who was 
but a man, taught them their religion; against the Greeks we urge that Orpheus at Pieria, Musaeus at 
Athens, Melampus at Argos, Trophonius in Boeotia, imposed religious rites; turning to yourselves, who 
exercise sway over the nations, it was the man Numa Pompilius who laid on the Romans a heavy load of 
costly superstitions. Surely Christ, then, had a right to reveal Deity, which was in fact His own essential 
possession, not with the object of bringing boors and savages by the dread of multitudinous gods, whose 
favour must be won into some civilization, as was the case with Numa; but as one who aimed to enlighten 
men already civilized, and under illusions from their very culture, that they might come to the knowledge 
of the truth. Search, then, and see if that divinity of Christ be true. If it be of such a nature that the 
acceptance of it transforms a man, and makes him truly good, there is implied in that the duty of 
renouncing what is opposed to it as false; especially and on every ground that which, hiding itself under 
the names and images of dead, the labours to convince men of its divinity by certain signs, and miracles, 
and oracles. 
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And we affirm indeed the existence of certain spiritual essences; nor is their name unfamiliar. The 
philosophers acknowledge there are demons; Socrates himself waiting on a demon’s will. Why not? since 
it is said an evil spirit attached itself specially to him even from his childhood—turning his mind no doubt 
from what was good. The poets are all acquainted with demons too; even the ignorant common people 
make frequent use of them in cursing. In fact, they call upon Satan, the demon-chief, in their execrations, 
as though from some instinctive soul-knowledge of him. Plato also admits the existence of angels. The 
dealers in magic, no less, come forward as witnesses to the existence of both kinds of spirits. We are 
instructed, moreover, by our sacred books how from certain angels, who fell of their own free-will, there 
sprang a more wicked demon-brood, condemned of God along with the authors of their race, and that 
chief we have referred to. It will for the present be enough, however, that some account is given of their 
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work. Their great business is the ruin of mankind. So, from the very first, spiritual wickedness sought our 
destruction. They inflict, accordingly, upon our bodies diseases and other grievous calamities, while by 
violent assaults they hurry the soul into sudden and extraordinary excesses. Their marvellous subtleness 
and tenuity give them access to both parts of our nature. As spiritual, they can do no harm; for, invisible 
and intangible, we are not cognizant of their action save by its effects, as when some inexplicable, unseen 
poison in the breeze blights the apples and the grain while in the flower, or kills them in the bud, or 
destroys them when they have reached maturity; as though by the tainted atmosphere in some unknown 
way spreading abroad its pestilential exhalations. So, too, by an influence equally obscure, demons and 
angels breathe into the soul, and rouse up its corruptions with furious passions and vile excesses; or with 
cruel lusts accompanied by various errors, of which the worst is that by which these deities are 
commended to the favour of deceived and deluded human beings, that they may get their proper food of 
flesh-fumes and blood when that is offered up to idol-images. What is daintier food to the spirit of evil, 
than turning men’s minds away from the true God by the illusions of a false divination? And here I explain 
how these illusions are managed. Every spirit is possessed of wings. This is a common property of both 
angels and demons. So they are everywhere in a single moment; the whole world is as one place to them; 
all that is done over the whole extent of it, it is as easy for them to know as to report. Their swiftness of 
motion is taken for divinity, because their nature is unknown. Thus they would have themselves thought 
sometimes the authors of the things which they announce; and sometimes, no doubt, the bad things are 
their doing, never the good. The purposes of God, too, they took up of old from the lips of the prophets, 
even as they spoke them; and they gather them still from their works, when they hear them read aloud. 
Thus getting, too, from this source some intimations of the future, they set themselves up as rivals of the 
true God, while they steal His divinations. But the skill with which their responses are shaped to meet 
events, your Croesi and Pyrrhi know too well. On the other hand, it was in that way we have explained, 
the Pythian was able to declare that they were cooking a tortoise with the flesh of a lamb; in a moment he 
had been to Lydia. From dwelling in the air, and their nearness to the stars, and their commerce with the 
clouds, they have means of knowing the preparatory processes going on in these upper regions, and thus 
can give promise of the rains which they already feel. Very kind too, no doubt, they are in regard to the 
healing of diseases. For, first of all, they make you ill; then, to get a miracle out of it, they command the 
application of remedies either altogether new, or contrary to those in use, and straightway withdrawing 
hurtful influence, they are supposed to have wrought a cure. What need, then, to speak of their other 
artifices, or yet further of the deceptive power which they have as spirits: of these Castor apparitions, of 
water carried by a sieve, and a ship drawn along by a girdle, and a beard reddened by a touch, all done 
with the one object of showing that men should believe in the deity of stones, and not seek after the only 
true God? 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Moreover, if sorcerers call forth ghosts, and even make what seem the souls of the dead to appear; if they 
put boys to death, in order to get a response from the oracle; if, with their juggling illusions, they make a 
pretence of doing various miracles; if they put dreams into people’s minds by the power of the angels and 
demons whose aid they have invited, by whose influence, too, goats and tables are made to divine,—how 
much more likely is this power of evil to be zealous in doing with all its might, of its own inclination, and 
for its own objects, what it does to serve the ends of others! Or if both angels and demons do just what 
your gods do, where in that case is the pre-eminence of deity, which we must surely think to be above all 
in might? Will it not then be more reasonable to hold that these spirits make themselves gods, giving as 
they do the very proofs which raise your gods to godhead, than that the gods are the equals of angels and 
demons? You make a distinction of places, I suppose, regarding as gods in their temple those whose 
divinity you do not recognize elsewhere; counting the madness which leads one man to leap from the 
sacred houses, to be something different from that which leads another to leap from an adjoining house; 
looking on one who cuts his arms and secret parts as under a different furor from another who cuts his 
throat. The result of the frenzy is the same, and the manner of instigation is one. But thus far we have 
been dealing only in words: we now proceed to a proof of facts, in which we shall show that under 
different names you have real identity. Let a person be brought before your tribunals, who is plainly under 
demoniacal possession. The wicked spirit, bidden to speak by a follower of Christ, will as readily make the 
truthful confession that he is a demon, as elsewhere he has falsely asserted that he is a god. Or, if you will, 
let there be produced one of the god-possessed, as they are supposed, who, inhaling at the altar, conceive 
divinity from the fumes, who are delivered of it by retching, who vent it forth in agonies of gasping. Let 
that same Virgin Caelestis herself the rain-promiser, let AEsculapius discoverer of medicines, ready to 
prolong the life of Socordius, and Tenatius, and Asclepiodotus, now in the last extremity, if they would not 
confess, in their fear of lying to a Christian, that they were demons, then and there shed the blood of that 
most impudent follower of Christ. What clearer than a work like that? what more trustworthy than such a 
proof? The simplicity of truth is thus set forth; its own worth sustains it; no ground remains for the least 
suspicion. Do you say that it is done by magic, or some trick of that sort? You will not say anything of the 
sort, if you have been allowed the use of your ears and eyes. For what argument can you bring against a 
thing that is exhibited to the eye in its naked reality? If, on the one hand, they are really gods, why do they 
pretend to be demons? Is it from fear of us? In that case your divinity is put in subjection to Christians; 
and you surely can never ascribe deity to that which is under authority of man, nay (if it adds aught to the 
disgrace) of its very enemies. If, on the other hand, they are demons or angels, why, inconsistently with 
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Book I 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION TO THE WORK 


Eusebius, surnamed Pamphilus, writing the History of the Church in ten books, closed it with that period 
of the emperor Constantine, when the persecution which Diocletian had begun against the Christians 
came to an end. Also in writing the life of Constantine, this same author has but slightly treated of matters 
regarding Arius, being more intent on the rhetorical finish of his composition and the praises of the 
emperor, than on an accurate statement of facts. Now, as we propose to write the details of what has 
taken place in the churches since his time to our own day, we begin with the narration of the particulars 
which he has left out, and we shall not be solicitous to display a parade of words, but to lay before the 
reader what we have been able to collect from documents, and what we have heard from those who were 
familiar with the facts as they told them. And since it has an important bearing on the matter in hand, it 
will be proper to enter into a brief account of Constantine’s conversion to Christianity, making a beginning 
with this event. 


CHAPTER II 
BY WHAT MEANS THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE BECAME A CHRISTIAN 


When Diocletian and Maximian, surnamed Herculius, had by mutual consent laid aside the imperial 
dignity, and retired into private life, Maximian, surnamed Galerius, who had been a sharer with them in 
the government, came into Italy and appointed two Caesars, Maximin in the eastern division of the 
empire, and Severus in the Italian. In Britain, however, Constantine was proclaimed emperor, instead of 
his father Constantius, who died in the first year of the two hundred and seventy-first Olympiad, on the 
25th of July. And at Rome Maxentius, the son of Maximian Herculius, was raised by the praetorian soldiers 
to be a tyrant rather than an emperor. In this state of things Herculius, impelled by a desire to regain the 
sovereignty, attempted to destroy his son Maxentius; but this he was prevented by the soldiery from 
effecting, and he soon afterwards died at Tarsus in Cilicia. At the same time Severus Caesar being sent to 
Rome by Galerius Maximian, in order to seize Maxentius, was slain, his own soldiers having betrayed him. 
At length Galerius Maximian, who had exercised the chief authority, also died, having previously 
appointed as his successor, his old friend and companion in arms, Licinius, a Dacian by birth. Meanwhile, 
Maxentius sorely oppressed the Roman people, treating them as a tyrant rather than as a king, 
shamelessly violating the wives of the nobles, putting many innocent persons to death, and perpetrating 
other similar atrocities. The emperor Constantine being informed of this, exerted himself to free the 
Romans from the slavery under him (i.e. Maxentius), and began immediately to consider by what means 
he might overthrow the tyrant. Now while his mind was occupied with this great subject, he debated as to 
what divinity’s aid he should invoke in the conduct of the war. He began to realize that Diocletian’s party 
had not profited at all by the pagan deities, whom they had sought to propitiate; but that his own father 
Constantius, who had renounced the various religions of the Greeks, had passed through life far more 
prosperously. In this state of uncertainty, as he was marching at the head of his troops, a preternatural 
vision, which transcends all description, appeared to him. In fact, about that part of the day when the sun 
after posing the meridian begins to decline towards the west, he saw a pillar of light in the heavens, in the 
form of a cross, on which were inscribed these words, By This Conquer. The appearance of this sign 
struck the emperor with amazement and scarcely believing his own eyes, he asked those around him if 
they beheld the same spectacle; and as they unanimously declared that they did, the emperor’s mind was 
strengthened by this divine and marvelous apparition. On the following night in his slumbers he saw 
Christ who directed him to prepare a standard according to the pattern of that which had been seen; and 
to use it against his enemies as an assured trophy of victory. In obedience to this divine oracle, he caused 
a standard in the form of a cross to be prepared, which is preserved in the palace even to the present 
time: and proceeding in his measures with greater earnestness, he attacked the enemy and vanquished 
him before the gates of Rome, near the Mulvian bridge, Maxentius himself being drowned in the river. 
This victory was achieved in the seventh year of the conqueror’s reign. After this, while Licinius, who 
shared the government with him, and was his brother-in-law, having married his sister Constantia, was 
residing in the East, the emperor Constantine, in view of the great blessing he had received, offered 
grateful thanksgivings to God as his benefactor; these consisted in his relieving the Christians from 
persecution, recalling those who were in exile, liberating such as were imprisoned, and causing the 
confiscated property of the prescribed to be restored to them; he moreover rebuilt the churches, and 
performed all these things with the greatest ardor. About this time Diocletian, who had abdicated the 
imperial authority, died at Salona in Dalmatia. 


CHAPTER III 


WHILE CONSTANTINE FAVORS THE CHRISTIANS, LICINIUS, HIS COLLEAGUE, PERSECUTES THEM 


Now Constantine, the emperor, having thus embraced Christianity, conducted himself as a Christian of his 
profession, rebuilding the churches, and enriching them with splendid offerings: he also either closed or 
destroyed the temples of the pagans, and exposed the images which were in them to popular contempt. 
But his colleague Licinius, holding his pagan tenets, hated Christians; and although from fear of the 
emperor Constantine he avoided exciting open persecution, yet he managed to plot against them covertly, 
and at length proceeded to harass them without disguise. This persecution, however, was local, extending 
only to those districts where Licinius himself was: but as these and other public outrages did not long 
remain concealed from Constantine, finding out that the latter was indignant at his conduct, Licinius had 
recourse to an apology. Having thus propitiated him, he entered into a feigned league of friendship, 
pledging himself by many oaths not to act again tyrannically. But no sooner did he pledge himself than he 
committed perjury; for he neither changed his tyrannical mood nor ceased persecuting Christians. Indeed, 
he even prohibited the bishops by law from visiting the uncoverted pagans, lest it should be made a 
pretext for proselyting them to the Christian faith. And the persecution was thus at the same time well 
known and secret. It was conceded in name but manifest in fact; for those who were exposed to his 
persecution suffered most severely both in their persons and property. 


CHAPTER IV 
WAR ARISES BETWEEN CONSTANTINE AND LICINIUS ON ACCOUNT OF THE CHRISTIANS 


By this course he drew upon himself the emperor Constantine’s heaviest displeasure; and they became 
enemies, the pretended treaty of friendship between them having been violated. Not long afterwards they 
took up arms against each other as declared enemies. And after several engagements both by sea and 
land, Licinius was at last utterly defeated near Chrysopolis in Bithynia, a port of the Chalcedonians, and 
surrendered himself to Constantine. Accordingly he having taken him alive, treated him with the utmost 
humanity, and would by no means put him to death, but ordered him to take up his abode and live in 
tranquillity at Thessalonica. He having, however, remained quiet a short time, managed afterwards to 
collect some barbarian mercenaries and made an effort to repair his late disaster by a fresh appeal to 
arms. The emperor being made acquainted with his proceedings, directed that he should be slain, which 
was carried into effect. Constantine thus became possessed of the sole dominion, and was accordingly 
proclaimed sovereign Autocrat, and again sought to promote the welfare of Christians. This he did ina 
variety of ways, and Christianity enjoyed unbroken peace by reason of his efforts. But an internal 
dissension soon succeeded this state of repose, the nature and origin of which I shall now endeavor to 
describe. 


CHAPTER V 


THE DISPUTE OF ARIUS WITH ALEXANDER, HIS BISHOP 


After Peter, bishop of Alexandria, had suffered martyrdom under Diocletian, Achillas was installed in the 
episcopal office, whom Alexander succeeded, during the period of peace above referred to. He, in the 
fearless exercise of his functions for the instruction and government of the Church, attempted one day in 
the presence of the presbytery and the rest of his clergy, to explain, with perhaps too philosophical 
minuteness, that great theological mystery—the Unity of the Holy Trinity. A certain one of the presbyters 
under his jurisdiction, whose name was Arius, possessed of no inconsiderable logical acumen, imagining 
that the bishop was subtly teaching the same view of this subject as Sabellius the Libyan, from love of 
controversy took the opposite opinion to that of the Libyan, and as he thought vigorously responded to 
what was said by the bishop. If,’ said he, the Father begat the Son, he that was begotten had a beginning 
of existence: and from this it is evident, that there was a time when the Son was not. It therefore 
necessarily follows, that he had his substance from nothing.’ 


CHAPTER VI 


DIVISION BEGINS IN THE CHURCH FROM THIS CONTROVERSY; AND ALEXANDER BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 
EXCOMMUNICATES ARIUS AND HIS ADHERENTS 


Having drawn this inference from his novel train of reasoning, he excited many to a consideration of the 
question; and thus from a little spark a large fire was kindled: for the evil which began in the Church at 
Alexandria, ran throughout all Egypt, Libya, and the upper Thebes, and at length diffused itself over the 
rest of the provinces and cities. Many others also adopted the opinion of Arius; but Eusebius in particular 
was a zealous defender of it: not he of Caesarea, but the one who had before been bishop of the church at 
Berytus, and was then somehow in possession of the bishopric of Nicomedia in Bithynia. When Alexander 
became conscious of these things, both from his own observation and from report, being exasperated to 
the highest degree, he convened a council of many prelates; and excommunicated Arius and the abettors 
of his heresy; at the same time he wrote as follows to the bishops constituted in the several cities:— 


The Epistle of Alexander Bishop of Alexandria. 


To our beloved and most honored fellow-Ministers of the Catholic Church everywhere, Alexander sends 
greeting in the Lord. 


Inasmuch as the Catholic Church is one body, and we are commanded in the holy Scriptures to maintain 
the bond of unity and peace,’ it becomes us to write, and mutually acquaint one another with the condition 
of things among each of us, in order that if one member suffers or rejoices, we may either sympathize 
with each other, or rejoice together.’ Know therefore that there have recently arisen in our diocese lawless 
and anti-christian men, teaching apostasy such as one may justly consider and denominate the forerunner 
of Antichrist. I wished indeed to consign this disorder to silence, that if possible the evil might be confined 
to the apostates alone, and not go forth into other districts and contaminate the ears of some of the 
simple. But since Eusebius, now in Nicomedia, thinks that the affairs of the Church are under his control 
because, forsooth, he deserted his charge at Berytus and assumed authority over the Church at 
Nicomedia with impunity, and has put himself at the head of these apostates, daring even to send 
commendatory letters in all directions concerning them, if by any means he might inveigle some of the 
ignorant into this most impious and anti-christian heresy, I felt imperatively called on to be silent no 
longer, knowing what is written in the law, but to inform you of all of these things, that ye might 
understand both who the apostates are, and also the contemptible character of their heresy, and pay no 
attention to anything that Eusebius should write to you. For now wishing to renew his former 
malevolence, which seemed to have been buried in oblivion by time, he affects to write in their behalf; 
while the fact itself plainly shows that he does this for the promotion of his own purposes. These then are 
those who have become apostates: Arius, Achillas, Aithales, and Carpones, another Arius, Sarmates, 
Euzoius, Lucius, Julian, Menas, Helladis, and Gaius; with these also must be reckoned Secundus and 
Theonas, who once were called bishops. The dogmas they have invented and assert, contrary to the 
Scriptures, are these: That God was not always the Father, but that there was a period when he was not 
the Father; that the Word of God was not from eternity, but was made out of nothing; for that the ever- 
existing God (the I AM’—the eternal One) made him who did not previously exist, out of nothing; 
wherefore there was a time when he did not exist, inasmuch as the Son is a creature and a work. That he 
is neither like the Father as it regards his essence, nor is by nature either the Father’s true Word, or true 
Wisdom, but indeed one of his works and creatures, being erroneously called Word and Wisdom, since he 
was himself made of God’s own Word and the Wisdom which is in God, whereby God both made all things 
and him also. Wherefore he is as to his nature mutable and susceptible of change, as all other rational 
creatures are: hence the Word is alien to and other than the essence of God; and the Father is inexplicable 
by the Son, and invisible to him, for neither does the Word perfectly and accurately know the Father, 
neither can he distinctly see him. The Son knows not the nature of his own essence: for he was made on 
our account, in order that God might create us by him, as by an instrument; nor would he ever have 
existed, unless God had wished to create us. 


Some one accordingly asked them whether the Word of God could be changed, as the devil has been? and 
they feared not to say, Yes, he could; for being begotten, he is susceptible of change.’ We then, with the 
bishops of Egypt and Libya, being assembled together to the number of nearly a hundred, have 
anathematized Arius for his shameless avowal of these heresies, together with all such as have 
countenanced them. Yet the partisans of Eusebius have received them; endeavoring to blend falsehood 
with truth, and that which is impious with what is sacred. But they shall not prevail, for the truth must 
triumph; and light has no fellowship with darkness, nor has Christ any concord with Belial.’ Who ever 
heard such blasphemies? or what man of any piety is there now hearing them that is not horror-struck, 
and stops his ears, lest the filth of these expressions should pollute his sense of hearing? Who that hears 
John saying, In the beginning was the Word,’ does not condemn those that say, There was a period when 
the Word was not’? or who, hearing in the Gospel of the only-begotten Son,’ and that all things were made 
by him,’ will not abhor those that pronounce the Son to be one of the things made? How can he be one of 
the things which were made by himself? Or how can he be the only-begotten, if he is reckoned among 
created things? And how could he have had his existence from nonentities, since the Father has said, My 
heart has indited a good matter’; and I begat thee out of my bosom before the dawn’? Or how is he unlike 
the Father’s essence, who is his perfect image,’ and the brightness of his glory’ and says: He that hath 
seen me, hath seen the Father’? Again how if the Son is the Word and Wisdom of God, was there a period 
when he did not exist? for that is equivalent to their saying that God was once destitute both of Word and 
Wisdom. How can he be mutable and susceptible of change, who says of himself, I am in the Father, and 
the Father in me’; and I and the Father are one’; and again by the Prophet, Behold me because I am, and 
have not changed’? But if any one may also apply the expression to the Father himself, yet would it now be 
even more fitly said of the Word; because he was not changed by having become man, but as the Apostle 
says, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.’ But what could persuade them to say that he 
was made on our account, when Paul has expressly declared that all things are for him, and by him’? One 
need not wonder indeed at their blasphemous assertion that the Son does not perfectly know the Father; 
for having once determined to fight against Christ, they reject even the words of the Lord himself, when 
he says, As the Father knows me, even so know I the Father.’ If therefore the Father but partially knows 
the Son, it is manifest that the Son also knows the Father but in part. But if it would be improper to affirm 
this, and it be admitted that the Father perfectly knows the Son, it is evident that as the Father knows his 
own Word, so also does the Word know his own Father, whose Word he is. And we, by stating these things, 


and unfolding the divine Scriptures, have often confuted them: but again as chameleons they were 
changed, striving to apply to themselves that which is written, When the ungodly has reached the depths 
of iniquity, he becomes contemptuous.’ Many heresies have arisen before these, which exceeding all 
bounds in daring, have lapsed into complete infatuation: but these persons, by attempting in all their 
discourses to subvert the Divinity of The Word, as having made a nearer approach to Antichrist, have 
comparatively lessened the odium of former ones. Wherefore they have been publicly repudiated by the 
Church, and anathematized. We are indeed grieved on account of the perdition of these persons, and 
especially so because, after having been previously instructed in the doctrines of the Church, they have 
now apostatized from them. Nevertheless we are not greatly surprised at this, for Hymenaeus and 
Philetus fell in like manner; and before them Judas, who had been a follower of the Saviour, but 
afterwards deserted him and became his betrayer. Nor were we without forewarning respecting these 
very persons: for the Lord himself said: Take heed that no man deceive you: for many shall come in my 
name, saying, I am Christ: and shall many deceive many’; and the time is at hand; Go ye not therefore 
after them.’ And Paul, having learned these things from the Saviour, wrote, That in the latter times some 
should apostatize from the faith, giving heed to deceiving spirits, and doctrines of devils,’ who pervert the 
truth. Seeing then that our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ has himself enjoined this, and has also by the 
apostle given us intimation respecting such men, we having ourselves heard their impiety have in 
consequence anathematized them, as we before said, and declared them to be alienated from the Catholic 
Church and faith. Moreover we have intimated this to your piety, beloved and most honored fellow- 
ministers, in order that ye might neither receive any of them, if they should presume to come to you, nor 
be induced to put confidence in Eusebius, or any other who may write to you about them. For it is 
incumbent on us who are Christians, to turn away from all those who speak or entertain a thought against 
Christ, as from those who are resisting God, and are destroyers of the souls of men: neither does it 
become us even to salute such men,’ as the blessed John has prohibited, lest we should at any time be 
made partakers of their sins.’ Greet the brethren which are with you; those who are with me salute you. 


Upon Alexander’s thus addressing the bishops in every city, the evil only became worse, inasmuch as 
those to whom he made this communication were thereby excited to contention. And some indeed fully 
concurred in and subscribed to the sentiments expressed in this letter, while others did the reverse. But 
Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, was beyond all others moved to controversy, inasmuch as Alexander in his 
letter had made a personal and censorious allusion to him. Now at this juncture Eusebius possessed great 
influence, because the emperor resided at Nicomedia. For in fact Diocletian had a short time previously 
built a palace there. On this account therefore many of the bishops paid their court to Eusebius. And he 
repeatedly wrote both to Alexander, that he might set aside the discussion which had been excited, and 
again receive Arius and his adherents into communion; and also to the bishops in each city, that they 
might not concur in the proceedings of Alexander. By these means confusion everywhere prevailed: for 
one saw not only the prelates of the churches engaged in disputing, but the people also divided, some 
siding with one party, and some with the other. To so disgraceful an extent was this affair carried, that 
Christianity became a subject of popular ridicule, even in the very theatres. Those who were at Alexandria 
sharply disputed about the highest points of doctrine, and sent deputations to the bishops of the several 
dioceses; while those who were of the opposite faction created a similar disturbance. 


With the Arians the Melitians mingled themselves, who a little while before had been separated from the 
Church: but who these [Melitians] are must now be stated. 


By Peter, bishop of Alexandria, who in the reign of Diocletian suffered martyrdom, a certain Melitius, 
bishop of one of the cities in Egypt, in consequence of many other charges, and more especially because 
during the persecution he had denied the faith and sacrificed, was deposed. This person, being stripped of 
his dignity, and having nevertheless many followers, became the leader of the heresy of those who are to 
this day called from him Melitians throughout Egypt. And as he had no rational excuse for his separation 
from the Church, he pretended that he had simply been wronged and loaded Peter with calumnious 
reproaches. Now Peter died the death of a martyr during the persecution, and so Melitius transferred his 
abuse first to Achillas, who succeeded Peter in the bishopric, and afterwards again to Alexander, the 
successor of Achillas. In this state of things among them, the discussion in relation to Arius arose; and 
Melitius with his adherents took part with Arius, entering into a conspiracy with him against the bishop. 
But as many as regarded the opinion of Arius as untenable, justified Alexander’s decision against him, and 
thought that those who favored his views were justly condemned. Meanwhile Eusebius of Nicomedia and 
his partisans, with such as favored the sentiments of Arius, demanded by letter that the sentence of 
excommunication which had been pronounced against him should be rescinded; and that those who had 
been excluded should be readmitted into the Church, as they held no unsound doctrine. Thus letters from 
the opposite parties were sent to the bishop of Alexandria; and Arius made a collection of those which 
were favorable to himself while Alexander did the same with those which were adverse. This therefore 
afforded a plausible opportunity of defense to the sects, which are now prevalent, of the Arians, 
Eunomians, and such as receive their name from Macedonius; for these severally make use of these 
epistles in vindication of their heresies. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE BEING GRIEVED AT THE DISTURBANCE OF THE CHURCHES, SENDS HOSIUS THE 
SPANIARD TO ALEXANDRIA, EXHORTING THE BISHOP AND ARIUS TO RECONCILIATION AND UNITY 


When the emperor was made acquainted with these disorders, he was very deeply grieved; and regarding 
the matter as a personal misfortune, immediately exerted himself to extinguish the conflagration which 
had been kindled, and sent a letter to Alexander and Arius by a trustworthy person named Hosius, who 
was bishop of Cordova, in Spain. The emperor greatly loved this man and held him in the highest 
estimation. It will not be out of place to introduce here a portion of this letter, the whole of which is given 
in the life of Constantine by Eusebius. 


Victor Constantine Maximum Augustus to Alexander and Arius. 


I am informed that your present controversy originated thus. When you, Alexander, inquired of your 
presbyters what each thought on a certain inexplicable passage of the written Word, rather on a subject 
improper for discussion; and you, Arius, rashly gave expression to a view of the matter such as ought 
either never to have been conceived, or when suggested to your mind, it became you to bury it in silence. 
This dispute having thus been excited among you, communion has been denied; and the most holy people 
being rent into two factions, have departed from the harmony of the common body. Wherefore let each 
one of you, showing consideration for the other, listen to the impartial exhortation of your fellow-servant. 
And what counsel does he offer? It was neither prudent at first to agitate such a question, nor to reply to 
such a question when proposed: for the claim of no law demands the investigation of such subjects, but 
the idle useless talk of leisure occasions them. And even if they should exist for the sake of exercising our 
natural faculties, yet we ought to confine them to our own consideration, and not incautiously bring them 
forth in public assemblies, nor thoughtlessly confide them to the ears of everybody. Indeed how few are 
capable either of adequately expounding, or even accurately understanding the import of matters so vast 
and profound! 


And even if any one should be considered able to satisfactorily accomplish this, how large a portion of the 
people would he succeed in convincing? Or who can grapple with the subtilties of such investigations 
without danger of lapsing into error? It becomes us therefore on such topics to check loquacity, lest either 
on account of the weakness of our nature we should be incompetent to explain the subject proposed; or 
the dull understanding of the audience should make them unable to apprehend clearly what is attempted 
to be taught: and in the case of one or the other of these failures, the people must be necessarily involved 
either in blasphemy or schism. Wherefore let an unguarded question, and an inconsiderate answer, on the 
part of each of you, procure equal forgiveness from one another. No cause of difference has been started 
by you bearing on any important precept contained in the Law; nor has any new heresy been introduced 
by you in connection with the worship of God; but ye both hold one and the same judgment on these 
points, which is the Creed. Moreover, while you thus pertinaciously contend with one another about 
matters of small or scarcely the least importance, it is unsuitable for you to have charge of so many people 
of God, because you are divided in opinion: and not only is it unbecoming, but it is also believed to be 
altogether unlawful. 


In order to remind you of your duty by an example of an inferior kind, I may say: you are well aware that 
even the philosophers themselves are united under one sect. Yet they often differ from each other on some 
parts of their theories: but although they may differ on the very highest branches of science, in order to 
maintain the unity of their body, they still agree to coalesce. Now, if this is done amongst them, how much 
more equitable will it be for you, who have been constituted ministers of the Most High God, to become 
unanimous with one another in such a religious profession. But let us examine with closer consideration, 
and deeper attention, what has been already stated. Is it right on account of insignificant and vain 
contentions between you about words, that brethren should be set in opposition against brethren; and 
that the honorable communion should be distracted by unhallowed dissension, through our striving with 
one another respecting things so unimportant, and by no means essential? These quarrels are vulgar and 
rather consistent with puerile thoughtlessness, than suitable to the intelligence of priests and prudent 
men. We should spontaneously turn aside from the temptations of the devil. The great God and Saviour of 
us all has extended to all the common light. Under his providence, allow me, his servant, to bring this 
effort of mine to a successful issue; that by my exhortation, ministry, and earnest admonition, I may lead 
you, his people, back to unity of communion. For since, as I have said, there is but one faith among you, 
and one sentiment respecting religion, and since the precept of the law, in all its parts, combines all in one 
purpose of soul, let not this diversity of opinion, which has excited dissension among you, by any means 
cause discord and schism, inasmuch as it does not affect the force of the law as a whole. Now, I say these 
things, not as compelling you all to see exactly alike on this very insignificant subject of controversy, 
whatever it may be; since the dignity of the communion may be preserved unaffected, and the same 
fellowship with all be retained, even though there should exist among you some dissimilarity of sentiment 
on unimportant matters. For, of course, we do not all desire the same thing in every respect; nor is there 
one unvarying nature, or standard of judgment in us. Therefore, in regard to divine providence, let there 
be one faith, one sentiment, and one covenant of the Godhead: but those minute investigations which ye 
enter into among yourselves with so much nicety, even if ye should not concur in one judgment in regard 
to them, should remain within the sphere of your own reflection, kept in the secret recesses of the mind. 


Let then an ineffable and select bond of general friendship, with faith in the truth, reverence for God, and 
a devout observance of his law, remain unshaken among you. Resume mutual friendship and grace; 
restore to the whole people their accustomed familiar embraces; and do ye yourselves, on the strength of 
having purified your own souls, again recognize one another. For friendship often becomes sweeter after 
the removal of animosity. Thus restore to me tranquil days, and nights free from care; that to me also 
some pleasure in the pure light may be preserved, and a cheerful serenity during the rest of my life: 
otherwise, I must necessarily groan, and be wholly suffused with tears; neither will the remaining period 
of my earthly existence be peacefully sustained. For while the people of God (I speak of my fellow- 
servants) are severed from one another by so unworthy and injurious a contest, how is it possible for me 
to maintain my usual equanimity? But in order that you may have some idea of my excessive grief on 
account of this unhappy difference, listen to what I am about to state. On my recent arrival at the city of 
Nicomedia, it was my intention immediately after to proceed into the East: but while I was hastening 
toward you, and had advanced a considerable distance on my way, intelligence of this affair altogether 
reversed my purpose, lest I should be obliged to see with my own eyes a condition of things such as I 
could scarcely bear the report of. Open to me therefore by your reconciliation henceforth, the way into the 
East, which ye have obstructed by your contentions against one another: and permit me speedily to 
behold both you and all the rest of the people rejoicing together; and to express my due thanks to the 
Divine Being, because of the general harmony and liberty of all parties, accompanied by the cordial 
utterance of your praise. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF THE SYNOD WHICH WAS HELD AT NICAEA IN BITHYNIA, AND THE CREED THERE PUT FORTH 


Such admirable and wise counsel did the emperor’s letter contain. But the evil had become too strong 
both for the exhortations of the emperor, and the authority of him who was the bearer of his letter: for 
neither was Alexander nor Arius softened by this appeal; and moreover there was incessant strife and 
tumult among the people. Moreover another local source of disquietude had pre-existed there, which 
served to trouble the churches,—the dispute namely in regard to the Passover, which was carried on in the 
regions of the East only. This arose from some desiring to keep the Feast more in accordance with the 
custom of the Jews; while others preferred its mode of celebration by Christians in general throughout the 
world. This difference, however, did not interfere with their communion, although their mutual joy was 
necessarily hindered. When, therefore, the emperor beheld the Church agitated on account of both of 
these causes, he convoked a General Council, summoning all the bishops by letter to meet him at Nicaea 
in Bithynia. Accordingly the bishops assembled out of the various provinces and cities; respecting whom 
Eusebius Pamphilus thus writes, word for word, in his third book of the life of Constantine: 


Wherefore the most eminent of the ministers of God in all the churches which have filled Europe, Africa, 
and Asia, were convened. And one sacred edifice, dilated as it were by God, contained within it on the 
same occasion both Syrians and Cilicians, Phoenicians, Arabs and Palestinians, and in addition to these, 
Egyptians, Thebans, Libyans, and those who came from Mesopotamia. At this synod a Persian bishop was 
also present, neither was the Scythian absent from this assemblage. Pontus also and Galatia, Pamphylia, 
Cappadocia, Asia and Phrygia, supplied those who were most distinguished among them. Besides, there 
met there Thracians and Macedonians, Achaians and Epirots, and even those who dwelt still further away 
than these, and the most celebrated of the Spaniards himself took his seat among the rest. The prelate of 
the imperial city was absent on account of age; but some of his presbyters were present and filled his 
place. Such a crown, composed as a bond of peace, the emperor Constantine alone has ever dedicated to 
Christ his Saviour, as a thank-offering worthy of God for victory over his enemies, having appointed this 
convocation among us in imitation of the Apostolic Assembly. For among them it is said were convened 
“devout men of every nation under heaven; Parthians, Medes and Elamites, and those who dwelt in 
Mesopotamia, Judaea and Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, Egypt and the part of 
Libya which is toward Cyrene, strangers from Rome also, both Jews and proselytes with Cretans and 
Arabs.” That congregation, however, was inferior in this respect, that all present were not ministers of 
God: whereas in this assembly the number of bishops exceeded three hundred; while the number of the 
presbyters, deacons, and acolyths and others who attended them was almost incalculable. Some of these 
ministers of God were eminent for their wisdom, some for the strictness of their life, and patient 
endurance [of persecution], and others united in themselves all these distinguished characteristics: some 
were venerable from their advanced age, others were conspicuous for their youth and vigor of mind, and 
others had but recently entered on their ministerial career. For all these the emperor appointed an 
abundant supply of daily food to be provided.’ 


Such is Eusebius’ account of those who met on this occasion. The emperor having completed the festal 
solemnization of this triumph over Licinius, came also in person to Nice. 


There were among the bishops two of extraordinary celebrity, Paphnutius, bishop of Upper Thebes, and 
Spyridon, bishop of Cyprus: why I have so particular referred to these two individuals, I shall state 
hereafter. Many of the laity were also present, who were practiced in the art of reasoning, and each eager 
to advocate the cause of his own party. Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, as was before said, supported the 
opinion of Arius, together with Theognis and Maris; of these the former was bishop of Nicaea, and Maris 


of Chalcedon in Bithynia. These were powerfully opposed by Athanasius, a deacon of the Alexandrian 
church, who was highly esteemed by Alexander his bishop, and on that account was much envied, as will 
be seen hereafter. Now a short time previous to the general assembling of the bishops, the disputants 
engaged in preparatory logical contests before the multitudes; and when many were attracted by the 
interest of their discourse, one of the laity, a confessor , who was a man of unsophisticated understanding, 
reproved these reasoners, telling them that Christ and his apostles did not teach us dialectics, art, nor 
vain subtilties, but simple-mindedness, which is preserved by faith and good works. As he said this, all 
present admired the speaker and assented to the justice of his remarks; and the disputants themselves, 
after hearing his plain statement of the truth, exercised a greater degree of moderation: thus then was the 
disturbance caused by these logical debates suppressed at this time. 


On the following day all the bishops were assembled together in one place; the emperor arrived soon after 
and on his entrance stood in their midst, and would not take his place, until the bishops by bowing 
intimated their desire that he should be seated: such was the respect and reverence which the emperor 
entertained for these men. When a silence suitable to the occasion had been observed, the emperor from 
his seat began to address them words of exhortation to harmony and unity, and entreated each to lay 
aside all private pique. For several of them had brought accusations against one another and many had 
even presented petitions to the emperor the day before. But he, directing their attention to the matter 
before them, and on account of which they were assembled, ordered these petitions to be burnt; merely 
observing that Christ enjoins him who is anxious to obtain forgiveness, to forgive his brother.’ When 
therefore he had strongly insisted on the maintenance of harmony and peace, he sanctioned again their 
purpose of more closely investigating the questions at issue. But it may be well to hear what Eusebius 
says on this subject, in his third book of the Life of Constantine. His words are these: 


A variety of topics having been introduced by each party and much controversy being excited from the 
very commencement, the emperor listened to all with patient attention, deliberately and impartially 
considering whatever was advanced. He in part supported the statements which were made on either 
side, and gradually softened the asperity of those who contentiously opposed each other, conciliating each 
by his mildness and affability. And as he addressed them in the Greek language, for he was not 
unacquainted with it, he was at once interesting and persuasive, and wrought conviction on the minds of 
some, and prevailed on others by entreaty, those who spoke well he applauded. And inciting all to 
unanimity at length he succeeded in bringing them into similarity of judgment, and conformity of opinion 
on all the controverted points: so that there was not only unity in the confession of faith, but also a 
general agreement as to the time for the celebration of the feast of Salvation. Moreover the doctrines 
which had thus the common consent, were confirmed by the signature of each individual.’ 


Such in his own words is the testimony respecting these things which Eusebius has left us in writing; and 
we not unfitly have used it, but treating what he has said as an authority, have introduced it here for the 
fidelity of this history. With this end also in view, that if any one should condemn as erroneous the faith 
professed at this council of Nicaea, we might be unaffected by it, and put no confidence in Sabinus the 
Macedonian, who calls all those who were convened there ignoramuses and simpletons. For this Sabinus, 
who was bishop of the Macedonians at Heraclea in Thrace, having made a collection of the decrees 
published by various Synods of bishops, has treated those who composed the Nicene Council in particular 
with contempt and derision; not perceiving that he thereby charges Eusebius himself with ignorance, who 
made a like confession after the closest scrutiny. And in fact some things he has willfully passed over, 
others he has perverted, and on all he has put a construction favorable to his own views. Yet he commends 
Eusebius Pamphilus as a trustworthy witness, and praises the emperor as capable in stating Christian 
doctrines: but he still brands the faith which was declared at Nicaea, as having been set forth by ignorant 
persons, and such as had no intelligence in the matter. And thus he voluntarily contemns the words of a 
man whom he himself pronounces a wise and true witness: for Eusebius declares, that of the ministers of 
God who were present at the Nicene Synod, some were eminent for the word of wisdom, others for the 
strictness of their life; and that the emperor himself being present, leading all into unanimity, established 
unity of judgment, and agreement of opinion among them. Of Sabinus, however, we shall make further 
mention as occasion may require. But the agreement of faith, assented to with loud acclamation at the 
great council of Nicaea is this: 


We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all things visible and invisible:—and in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the only-begotten of the Father, that is of the substance of the Father; God of 
God and Light of light; true God of true God; begotten, not made, consubstantial with the Father: by whom 
all things were made, both which are in heaven and on earth: who for the sake of us men, and on account 
of our salvation, descended, became incarnate, and was made man; suffered, arose again the third day, 
and ascended into the heavens, and will come again to judge the living and the dead. [We] also [believe] in 
the Holy Spirit. But the holy Catholic and Apostolic church anathematizes those who say “There was a 
time when he was not,” and “He was not before he was begotten” and “He was made from that which did 
not exist,” and those who assert that he is of other substance or essence than the Father, or that he was 
created, or is susceptible of change.’ 


This creed was recognized and acquiesced in by three hundred and eighteen [bishops]; and being, as 
Eusebius says, unanimous is expression and sentiment, they subscribed it. Five only would not receive it, 


objecting to the term homoousios, of the same essence,’ or consubstantial: these were Eusebius bishop of 
Nicomedia, Theognis of Nice, Maris of Chalcedon, Theonas of Marmarica, and Secundus of Ptolemais. 
For,’ said they since that is consubstantial which is from another either by partition, derivation or 
germination; by germination, as a shoot from the roots; by derivation, as children from their parents; by 
division, as two or three vessels of gold from a mass, and the Son is from the Father by none of these 
modes: therefore they declared themselves unable to assent to this creed.’ Thus having scoffed at the 
word consubstantial, they would not subscribe to the deposition of Arius. Upon this the Synod 
anathematized Arius, and all who adhered to his opinions, prohibiting him at the same time from entering 
into Alexandria. At the same time an edict of the emperor sent Arius himself into exile, together with 
Eusebius and Theognis and their followers; Eusebius and Theognis, however, a short time after their 
banishment, tendered a written declaration of their change of sentiment, and concurrence in the faith of 
the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, as we shall show as we proceed. 


At this time during the session of the Synod, Eusebius, surnamed Pamphilus, bishop of Caesarea in 
Palestine, who had held aloof for a short time, after mature consideration whether he ought to receive this 
definition of the faith, at length acquiesced in it, and subscribed it with all the rest: he also sent to the 
people under his charge a copy of the Creed, with an explanation of the word homoousios, that no one 
might impugn his motives on account of his previous hesitation. Now what was written by Eusebius was 
as follows in his own words: 


‘You have probably had some intimation, beloved, of the transactions of the great council convened at 
Nicaea, in relation to the faith of the Church, inasmuch as rumor generally outruns true account of that 
which has really taken place. But lest from such report alone you might form an incorrect estimate of the 
matter, we have deemed it necessary to submit to you, in the first place, an exposition of the faith 
proposed by us in written form; and then a second which has been promulgated, consisting of ours with 
certain additions to its expression. The declaration of faith set forth by us, which when read in the 
presence of our most pious emperor, seemed to meet with universal approbation, was thus expressed: 


“According as we received from the bishops who preceded us, both in our instruction [in the knowledge of 
the truth], and when we were baptized; as also we have ourselves learned from the sacred Scriptures: and 
in accordance with what we have both believed and taught while discharging the duties of presbyter and 
the episcopal office itself, so now we believe and present to you the distinct avowal of our faith. It is this: 


“We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all things visible and invisible:—and in one Lord, 
Jesus Christ, the Word of God, God of God, Light of light, Life of life, the only-begotten Son, born before 
all creation, begotten of God the Father, before all ages, by whom also all things were made; who on 
account of our salvation became incarnate, and lived among men; and who suffered and rose again on the 
third day, and ascended to the Father, and shall come again in glory to judge the living and the dead. We 
believe also in one Holy Spirit. We believe in the existence and subsistence of each of these [persons]: that 
the Father is truly Father, the Son truly Son, and the Holy Spirit truly Holy Spirit; even as our Lord also, 
when he sent forth his disciples to preach the Gospel, said, Go and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.’ Concerning these doctrines we steadfastly 
maintain their truth, and avow our full confidence in them; such also have been our sentiments hitherto, 
and such we shall continue to hold until death and in an unshaken adherence to this faith, we 
anathematize every impious heresy. In the presence of God Almighty, and of our Lord Jesus Christ we 
testify, that thus we have believed and thought from our heart and soul, since we have possessed a right 
estimate of ourselves; and that we now think and speak what is perfectly in accordance with the truth. We 
are moreover prepared to prove to you by undeniable evidences, and to convince you that in time past we 
have thus believed, and so preached.” 


When these articles of faith were proposed, there seemed to be no ground of opposition: nay, our most 
pious emperor himself was the first to admit that they were perfectly correct, and that he himself had 
entertained the sentiments contained in them; exhorting all present to give them their assent, and 
subscribe to these very articles, thus agreeing in a unanimous profession of them, with the insertion, 
however, of that single word “homoousios” (consubstantial), an expression which the emperor himself 
explained, as not indicating corporeal affections or properties; and consequently that the Son did not 
subsist from the Father either by division or abscission: for said he, a nature which is immaterial and 
incorporeal cannot possibly be subject to any corporeal affection; hence our conception of such things can 
only be in divine and mysterious terms. Such was the philosophical view of the subject taken by our most 
wise and pious sovereign; and the bishops on account of the word homoousious, drew up this formula of 
faith. 


The Creed. 


“We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all things visible and invisible:—and in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the only-begotten of the Father, that is of the substance of the Father; God of 
God, Light of light, true God of true God; begotten not made, consubstantial with the Father; by whom all 
things were made both which are in heaven and on earth; who for the sake of us men, and on account of 
our salvation, descended, became incarnate, was made man, suffered and rose again on the third day; he 
ascended into the heavens, and will come to judge the living and the dead. [We believe] also in the Holy 


Spirit. But those who say There was a time when he was not,’ or He did not exist before he was begotten,’ 
or He was made of nothing’ or assert that He is of other substance or essence than the Father,’ or that the 
Son of God is created, or mutable, or susceptible of change, the Catholic and apostolic Church of God 
anathematizes.” 


Now this declaration of faith being propounded by them, we did not neglect to investigate the distinct 
sense of the expressions “of the substance of the Father, and consubstantial with the Father.” Whereupon 
questions were put forth and answers, and the meaning of these terms was clearly defined; when it was 
generally admitted that ousias (of the essence or substance) simply implied that the Son is of the Father 
indeed, but does not subsist as a part of the Father. To this interpretation of the sacred doctrine which 
declares that the Son is of the Father, but is not a part of his substance, it seemed right to us to assent. We 
ourselves therefore concurred in this exposition; nor do we cavil at the word “homoousios” having regard 
to peace, and fearing to lose a right understanding of the matter. On the same grounds we admitted also 
the expression “begotten, not made”: “for made,” said they, “is a term applicable in common to all the 
creatures which were made by the Son, to whom the Son has no resemblance. Consequently he is no 
creature like those which were made by him, but is of a substance far excelling any creature; which 
substance the Divine Oracles teach was begotten of the Father by such a mode of generation as cannot be 
explained nor even conceived by any creature.” Thus also the declaration that “the Son is consubstantial 
with the Father” having been discussed, it was agreed that this must not be understood in a corporeal 
sense, or in any way analogous to mortal creatures; inasmuch as it is neither by division of substance, nor 
by abscission nor by any change of the Father’s substance and power, since the underived nature of the 
Father is inconsistent with all these things. That he is consubstantial with the Father then simply implies, 
that the Son of God has no resemblance to created things, but is in every respect like the Father only who 
begat him; and that he is of no other substance or essence but of the Father. To which doctrine, explained 
in this way, it appeared right to assent, especially since we knew that some eminent bishops and learned 
writers among the ancients have used the term “homoousios” in their theological discourses concerning 
the nature of the Father and the Son. Such is what I have to state to you in reference to the articles of 
faith which have been promulgated; and in which we have all concurred, not without due examination, but 
according to the senses assigned, which were investigated in the presence of our most highly favored 
emperor, and for the reasons mentioned approved. We have also considered the anathema pronounced by 
them after the declaration of faith inoffensive; because it prohibits the use of illegitimate terms, from 
which almost all the distraction and commotion of the churches have arisen. Accordingly, since no divinely 
inspired Scripture contains the expressions, “of things which do not exist,” and “there was a time when he 
was not,” and such other phrases as are therein subjoined, it seemed unwarrantable to utter and teach 
them: and moreover this decision received our sanction the rather from the consideration that we have 
never heretofore been accustomed to employ these terms. We deemed it incumbent on us, beloved, to 
acquaint you with the caution which has characterized both our examination of and concurrence in these 
things: and that on justifiable grounds we resisted to the last moment the introduction of certain 
objectionable expressions as long as these were not acceptable; and received them without dispute, when 
on mature deliberation as we examined the sense of the words, they appeared to agree with what we had 
originally proposed as a sound confession of faith.’ 


Such was the letter addressed by Eusebius Pamphilus to the Christians at Caesarea in Palestine. At the 
same time the Synod itself also, with one accord, wrote the following epistle to the church of the 
Alexandrians, and to believers in Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE LETTER OF THE SYNOD, RELATIVE TO ITS DECISIONS: AND THE CONDEMNATION OF ARIUS AND THOSE 
WHO AGREED WITH HIM 


To the holy, by the grace of God, and great church of the Alexandrians, and to our beloved brethren 
throughout Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis, the bishops assembled at Nicaea, constituting the great and holy 
Synod, send greeting in the Lord. 


Since, by the grace of God, a great and holy Synod has been convened at Nicaea, our most pious 
sovereign Constantine having summoned us out of various cities and provinces for that purpose, it 
appeared to us indispensably necessary that a letter should be written to you on the part of the sacred 
Synod; in order that ye may know what subjects were brought under consideration and examined, and 
what was eventually determined on and decreed. 


In the first place, then, the impiety and guilt of Arius and his adherents were examined into, in the 
presence of our most religious emperor Constantine: and it was unanimously decided that his impious 
opinion should be anathematized, with all the blasphemous expressions he has uttered, in affirming that 
the Son of God sprang from nothing,’ and that there was a time when he was not’; saying moreover that 
the Son of God, because possessed of free will, was capable either of vice or virtue; and calling him a 
creature and a work. All these sentiments the holy Synod has anathematized, having scarcely patience to 
endure the hearing of such an impious opinion, or, rather, madness, and such blasphemous words. But the 
conclusion of our proceedings against him you must either have been informed of already or will soon 


this, do they presume to set themselves forth as acting the part of gods? For as beings who put 
themselves out as gods would never willingly call themselves demons, if they were gods indeed, that they 
might not thereby in fact abdicate their dignity; so those whom you know to be no more than demons, 
would not dare to act as gods, if those whose names they take and use were really divine. For they would 
not dare to treat with disrespect the higher majesty of beings, whose displeasure they would feel was to 
be dreaded. So this divinity of yours is no divinity; for if it were, it would not be pretended to by demons, 
and it would not be denied by gods. But since on both sides there is a concurrent acknowledgment that 
they are not gods, gather from this that there is but a single race—I mean the race of demons, the real 
race in both cases. Let your search, then, now be after gods; for those whom you had imagined to be so 
you find to be spirits of evil. The truth is, as we have thus not only shown from our own gods that neither 
themselves nor any others have claims to deity, you may see at once who is really God, and whether that is 
He and He alone whom we Christians own; as also whether you are to believe in Him, and worship Him, 
after the manner of our Christian faith and discipline. But at once they will say, Who is this Christ with his 
fables? is he an ordinary man? is he a sorcerer? was his body stolen by his disciples from its tomb? is he 
now in the realms below? or is he not rather up in the heavens, thence about to come again, making the 
whole world shake, filling the earth with dread alarms, making all but Christians wail—as the Power of 
God, and the Spirit of God, as the Word, the Reason, the Wisdom, and the Son of God? Mock as you like, 
but get the demons if you can to join you in your mocking; let them deny that Christ is coming to judge 
every human soul which has existed from the world’s beginning, clothing it again with the body it laid 
aside at death; let them declare it, say, before your tribunal, that this work has been allotted to Minos and 
Rhadamanthus, as Plato and the poets agree; let them put away from them at least the mark of ignominy 
and condemnation. They disclaim being unclean spirits, which yet we must hold as indubitably proved by 
their relish for the blood and fumes and foetid carcasses of sacrificial animals, and even by the vile 
language of their ministers. Let them deny that, for their wickedness condemned already, they are kept 
for that very judgment-day, with all their worshippers and their works. Why, all the authority and power 
we have over them is from our naming the name of Christ, and recalling to their memory the woes with 
which God threatens them at the hands of Christ as Judge, and which they expect one day to overtake 
them. Fearing Christ in God, and God in Christ, they become subject to the servants of God and Christ. So 
at our touch and breathing, overwhelmed by the thought and realization of those judgment fires, they 
leave at our command the bodies they have entered, unwilling, and distressed, and before your very eyes 
put to an open shame. You believe them when they lie; give credit to them, then, when they speak the 
truth about themselves. No one plays the liar to bring disgrace upon his own head, but for the sake of 
honour rather. You give a readier confidence to people making confessions against themselves, than 
denials in their own behalf. It has not been an unusual thing, accordingly, for those testimonies of your 
deities to convert men to Christianity; for in giving full belief to them, we are led to believe in Christ. Yes, 
your very gods kindle up faith in our Scriptures, they build up the confidence of our hope. You do homage, 
as I know, to them also with the blood of Christians. On no account, then, would they lose those who are 
so useful and dutiful to them, anxious even to hold you fast, lest some day or other as Christians you might 
put them to the rout,—if under the power of a follower of Christ, who desires to prove to you the Truth, it 
were at all possible for them to lie. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


This whole confession of these beings, in which they declare that they are not gods, and in which they tell 
you that there is no God but one, the God whom we adore, is quite sufficient to clear us from the crime of 
treason, chiefly against the Roman religion. For if it is certain the gods have no existence, there is no 
religion in the case. If there is no religion, because there are no gods, we are assuredly not guilty of any 
offence against religion. Instead of that, the charge recoils on your own head: worshipping a lie, you are 
really guilty of the crime you charge on us, not merely by refusing the true religion of the true God, but by 
going the further length of persecuting it. But now, granting that these objects of your worship are really 
gods, is it not generally held that there is one higher and more potent, as it were the world’s chief ruler, 
endowed with absolute power and majesty? For the common way is to apportion deity, giving an imperial 
and supreme domination to one, while its offices are put into the hands of many, as Plato describes great 
Jupiter in the heavens, surrounded by an array at once of deities and demons. It behooves us, therefore, to 
show equal respect to the procurators, prefects, and governors of the divine empire. And yet how great a 
crime does he commit, who, with the object of gaining higher favour with the Caesar, transfers his 
endeavours and his hopes to another, and does not confess that the appellation of God as of Emperor 
belongs only to the Supreme Head, when it is held a capital offence among us to call, or hear called, by 
the highest title any other than Caesar himself! Let one man worship God, another Jupiter; let one lift 
suppliant hands to the heavens, another to the altar of Fides; let one—if you choose to take this view of it 
—count in prayer the clouds, and another the ceiling panels; let one consecrate his own life to his God, 
and another that of a goat. For see that you do not give a further ground for the charge of irreligion, by 
taking away religious liberty, and forbidding free choice of deity, so that I may no longer worship 
according to my inclination, but am compelled to worship against it. Not even a human being would care 
to have unwilling homage rendered him; and so the very Egyptians have been permitted the legal use of 
their ridiculous superstition, liberty to make gods of birds and beasts, nay, to condemn to death any one 
who kills a god of their sort. Every province even, and every city, has its god. Syria has Astarte, Arabia has 
Dusares, the Norici have Belenus, Africa has its Caelestis, Mauritania has its own princes. I have spoken, I 


learn; for we would not seem to trample on a man who has received the chastisement which his crime 
deserved. Yet so contagious has his pestilential error proved, as to drag into perdition Theonas, bishop of 
Marmarica, and Secundus of Ptolemais; for they have suffered the same condemnation as himself. But 
when the grace of God delivered us from those execrable dogmas, with all their impiety and blasphemy, 
and from those persons, who had dared to cause discord and division among a people previously at peace, 
there still remained the contumacy of Melitius [to be dealt with] and those who had been ordained by him; 
and we now state to you, beloved brethren, what resolution the Synod came to on this point. It was 
decreed, the Synod being moved to great clemency towards Melitius, although strictly speaking he was 
wholly undeserving of favor, that he remain in his own city but exercise no authority either to ordain or 
nominate for ordination; and that he appear in no other district or city on this pretense, but simply retain 
a nominal dignity. That those who had received appointments from him, after having been confirmed by a 
more legitimate ordination, should be admitted to communion on these conditions: that they should 
continue to hold their rank and ministry, but regard themselves as inferior in every respect to all those 
who have been ordained and established in each place and church by our most-honored fellow-minister, 
Alexander, so that they shall have no authority to propose or nominate whom they please, or to do 
anything at all without the concurrence of some bishop of the Catholic Church who is one of Alexander’s 
suffragans. On the other hand, such as by the grace of God and your prayers have been found in no 
schism, but have continued in the Catholic Church blameless, shall have authority to nominate and ordain 
those who are worthy of the sacred office, and to act in all things according to ecclesiastical law and 
usage. When it may happen that any of those holding preferments in the church die, then let these who 
have been thus recently admitted be advanced to the dignity of the deceased, provided that they should 
appear worthy, and that the people should elect them, the bishop of Alexandria also ratifying their choice. 
This privilege is conceded to all the others indeed, but to Melitius personally we by no means grant the 
same license, on account of his former disorderly conduct, and because of the rashness and levity of his 
character, in order that no authority or jurisdiction should be given him as a man liable again to create 
similar disturbances. These are the things which specially affect Egypt, and the most holy church of the 
Alexandrians: and if any other canon or ordinance has been established, our Lord and most-honored 
fellow-minister and brother Alexander being present with us, will on his return to you enter into more 
minute details, inasmuch as he has been a participator in whatever is transacted, and has had the 
principal direction of it. We have also gratifying intelligence to communicate to you relative to unity of 
judgment on the subject of the most holy feast of Easter: for this point also has been happily settled 
through your prayers; so that all the brethren in the East who have heretofore kept this festival when the 
Jews did, will henceforth conform to the Romans and to us, and to all who from the earliest time have 
observed our period of celebrating Easter. Rejoicing therefore in these conclusions and in the general 
unanimity and peace, as well as in the extirpation of all heresy, receive with the greater honor and more 
abundant love our fellow-minister and your bishop Alexander, who has greatly delighted us by his 
presence, and even at his advanced age has undergone extraordinary exertions in order that peace might 
be re-established among you. Pray on behalf of us all, that the things decided as just may be inviolably 
maintained through Almighty God, and our Lord Jesus Christ, together with the Holy Spirit; to whom be 
glory for ever. Amen. 


This epistle of the Synod makes it plain that they not only anathematized Arius and his adherents, but the 
very expressions of his tenets; and that having agreed among themselves respecting the celebration of 
Easter, they readmitted the heresiarch Melitius into communion, suffering him to retain his episcopal 
rank, but divesting him of all authority to act as a bishop. It is for this reason I suppose that even at the 
present time the Melitians in Egypt are separated from the church, because the Synod deprived Melitius 
of all power. It should be observed moreover that Arius had written a treatise on his own opinion which he 
entitled Thalia; but the character of the book is loose and dissolute, similar in its style and metres to the 
songs of Sotades. This production also the Synod condemned at the same time. Nor was it the Synod alone 
that took the trouble to write letters to the churches announcing the restoration of peace, but the emperor 
Constantine himself also wrote personally and sent the following address to the church of the 
Alexandrians. 


The Emperor’s Letter. 


Constantine Augustus, to the Catholic church of the Alexandrians. Beloved brethren, hail! We have 
received from Divine Providence the inestimable blessing of being relieved from all error, and united in 
the acknowledgment of one and the same faith. The devil will no longer have any power against us, since 
all that which he had malignantly devised for our destruction has been entirely overthrown from the 
foundations. The splendor of truth has dissipated at the command of God those dissensions, schisms, 
tumults, and so to speak, deadly poisons of discord. Wherefore we all worship one true God, and believe 
that he is. But in order that this might be done, by divine admonition I assembled at the city of Nicaea 
most of the bishops; with whom I myself also, who am but one of you, and who rejoice exceedingly in 
being your fellow-servant, undertook the investigation of the truth. Accordingly, all points which seemed 
in consequence of ambiguity to furnish any pretext for dissension, have been discussed and accurately 
examined. And may the Divine Majesty pardon the fearful enormity of the blasphemies which some were 
shamelessly uttering concerning the mighty Saviour, our life and hope; declaring and confessing that they 
believe things contrary to the divinely inspired Scriptures. While more than three hundred bishops 
remarkable for their moderation and intellectual keenness, were unanimous in their confirmation of one 


and the same faith, which according to the truth and legitimate construction of the law of God can only be 
the faith; Arius alone beguiled by the subtlety of the devil, was discovered to be the sole disseminator of 
this mischief, first among you, and afterwards with unhallowed purposes among others also. Let us 
therefore embrace that doctrine which the Almighty has presented to us: let us return to our beloved 
brethren from whom an irreverent servant of the devil has separated us: let us go with all speed to the 
common body and our own natural members. For this is becoming your penetration, faith and sanctity; 
that since the error has been proved to be due to him who is an enemy to the truth, ye should return to 
the divine favor. For that which has commended itself to the judgment of three hundred bishops cannot be 
other than the doctrine of God; seeing that the Holy Spirit dwelling in the minds of so many dignified 
persons has effectually enlightened them respecting the Divine will. Wherefore let no one vacillate or 
linger, but let all with alacrity return to the undoubted path of duty; that when I shall arrive among you, 
which will be as soon as possible, I may with you return due thanks to God, the inspector of all things, for 
having revealed the pure faith, and restored to you that love for which ye have prayed. May God protect 
you, beloved brethren. 


Thus wrote the emperor to the Christians of Alexandria, assuring them that the exposition of the faith was 
neither made rashly nor at random, but that it was dictated with much research, and after strict 
investigation: and not that some things were spoken of, while others were suppressed in silence; but that 
whatever could be fittingly advanced in support of any opinion was fully stated. That nothing indeed was 
precipitately determined, but all was previously discussed with minute accuracy; so that every point 
which seemed to furnish a pretext for ambiguity of meaning, or difference of opinion, was thoroughly 
sifted, and its difficulties removed. In short he terms the thought of all those who were assembled there 
the thought of God, and does not doubt that the unanimity of so many eminent bishops was effected by the 
Holy Spirit. Sabinus, however, the chief of the heresy of the Macedonians, willfully rejects these 
authorities, and calls those who were convened there ignorant and illiterate persons; nay, he almost 
accuses Eusebius of Caesarea himself of ignorance: nor does he reflect, that even if those who constituted 
that synod had been laymen, yet as being illuminated by God, and the grace of the Holy Spirit, they were 
utterly unable to err from the truth. Nevertheless, hear farther what the emperor decreed in another 
circular both against Arius and those who held his opinions, sending it in all directions to the bishops and 
people. 


Another Epistle of Constantine. 


Victor Constantine Maximus Augustus, to the bishops and people.—Since Arius has imitated wicked and 
impious persons, it is just that he should undergo the like ignominy. Wherefore as Porphyry, that enemy of 
piety, for having composed licentious treatises against religion, found a suitable recompense, and such as 
thenceforth branded him with infamy, overwhelming him with deserved reproach, his impious writings 
also having been destroyed; so now it seems fit both that Arius and such as hold his sentiments should be 
denominated Porphyrians, that they may take their appellation from those whose conduct they have 
imitated. And in addition to this, if any treatise composed by Arius should be discovered, let it be 
consigned to the flames, in order that not only his depraved doctrine may be suppressed, but also that no 
memorial of him may be by any means left. This therefore I decree, that if any one shall be detected in 
concealing a book compiled by Arius, and shall not instantly bring it forward and burn it, the penalty for 
this offense shall be death; for immediately after conviction the criminal shall suffer capital punishment. 
May God preserve you! 


Another Epistle. 
Constantine Augustus, to the Churches. 


Having experienced from the flourishing condition of public affairs, how great has been the grace of 
divine power, I judged this to be an object above all things claiming my care, that one faith, with sincere 
love, and uniform piety toward Almighty God should be maintained amongst the most blessed assemblies 
of the Catholic Church. But inasmuch as I perceived that this could not be firmly and permanently 
established, unless all, or at least the greatest part of the bishops could be convened in the same place, 
and every point of our most holy religion should be discussed by them in council; therefore as many as 
possible were assembled, and I myself also as one of you was present; for I will not deny what I especially 
rejoice in, that I am your fellow-servant. All points were then minutely investigated, until a decision 
acceptable to Him who is the inspector of all things, was published for the promotion of uniformity of 
judgment and practice; so that nothing might be henceforth left for dissension or controversy in matters 
of faith. There also the question having been considered relative to the most holy day of Easter, it was 
determined by common consent that it should be proper that all should celebrate it on one and the same 
day everywhere. For what can be more appropriate, or what more solemn, than that this feast from which 
we have received the hope of immortality, should be invariably kept in one order, and for an obvious 
reason among all? And in the first place, it seemed very unworthy of this most sacred feast, that we 
should keep it following the custom of the Jews; a people who having imbrued their hands in a most 
heinous outrage, have thus polluted their souls, and are deservedly blind. Having then cast aside their 
usage, we are free to see to it that the celebration of this observance should occur in future in the more 
correct order which we have kept from the first day of the Passion until the present time. Therefore have 


nothing in common with that most hostile people the Jews. We have received from the Saviour another 
way; for there is set before us both a legitimate and accurate course in our holy religion: unanimously 
pursuing this, let us, most honored brethren, withdraw ourselves from that detestable association. For it is 
truly absurd for them to boast that we are incapable of rightly observing these things without their 
instruction. For on what subject will they be competent to form a correct judgment, who after that murder 
of their Lord, having been bereft of their senses, are led not by any rational motive, but by an 
ungovernable impulse, wherever their innate fury may drive them? Thence it is therefore, that even in this 
particular they do not perceive the truth, so that they constantly erring in the utmost degree, instead of 
making a suitable correction, celebrate the Feast of Passover a second time in the same year. Why then 
should we follow the example of those who are acknowledged to be infected with grievous error? Surely 
we should never suffer Easter to be kept twice in one and the same year! But even if these considerations 
were not laid before you, it became your prudence at all times to take heed, both by diligence and prayer, 
that the purity of your soul should in nothing have communion, or seem to do so with the customs of men 
so utterly depraved. Moreover this should also be considered, that in a matter so important and of such 
religious significance, the slightest disagreement is most irreverent. For our Saviour left us but one day to 
be observed in commemoration of our deliverance, that is the day of his most holy Passion: he also wished 
his Catholic Church to be one; the members of which, however much they may be scattered in various 
places, are notwithstanding cherished by one Spirit, that is by the will of God. Let the prudence consistent 
with your sacred character consider how grievous and indecorous it is, that on the same days some should 
be observing fasts, while others are celebrating feasts; and after the days of Easter some should indulge 
in festivities and enjoyments, and others submit to appointed fastings. On this account therefore Divine 
Providence directed that an appropriate correction should be effected, and uniformity of practice 
established, as I suppose you are all aware. 


Since then it was desirable that this should be so amended that we should have nothing in common with 
that nation of parricides, and of those who slew their Lord; and since the order is a becoming one which is 
observed by all the churches of the western, southern, and northern parts, and by some also in the 
eastern; from these considerations for the present all thought it to be proper, and I pledged myself that it 
would be satisfactory to your prudent penetration, that what is observed with such general unanimity of 
sentiment in the city of Rome, throughout Italy, Africa, all Egypt, Spain, France, Britain, Libya, the whole 
of Greece, and the dioceses of Asia, Pontus, and Cilicia, your intelligence also would cheerfully accept; 
reflecting too that not only is there a greater number of churches in the places before mentioned, but also 
that this in particular is a most sacred obligation, that all should in common desire whatever strict reason 
seems to demand, and what has no communion with the perjury of the Jews. But to sum up matters briefly, 
it was determined by common consent that the most holy festival of Easter should be solemnized on one 
and the same day; for it is not even seemly that there should be in such a hallowed solemnity any 
difference: and it is more commendable to adopt that opinion in which there will be no intermixture of 
strange error, or deviation from what is right. These things therefore being thus consistent, do you gladly 
receive this heavenly and truly divine command: for whatever is done in the sacred assemblies of the 
bishops is referable to the Divine will. Wherefore, when ye have indicated the things which have been 
prescribed to all our beloved brethren, it behooves you to publish the above written statements and to 
accept the reasoning which has been adduced, and to establish this observance of the most holy day: that 
when I arrive at the long and earnestly desired view of your order, I may be able to celebrate the sacred 
festival with you on one and the same day; and may rejoice with you for all things, in seeing Satanic 
cruelty frustrated by divine power through our efforts, while your faith, peace and concord are 
everywhere flourishing. May God preserve you, beloved brethren. 


Another Epistle to Eusebius. 
Victor Constantine Maximus Augustus, to Eusebius. 


Since an impious purpose and tyranny have even to the present time persecuted the servants of God our 
Saviour, I have been credibly informed and am fully persuaded, most beloved brother, that all our sacred 
edifices have either by neglect gone to decay, or from dread of impending danger have not been adorned 
with becoming dignity. But now that liberty has been restored, and that persecuting dragon Licinius has 
by the providence of the Most High God, and our instrumentality, been removed from the administration 
of public affairs, I imagine that the divine power has been made manifest to all, and at the same time that 
those who either through fear or unbelief fell into any sins, having acknowledged the living God, will come 
to the true and right course of life. Wherefore enjoin the churches over which you yourself preside, as well 
as the other bishops presiding in various places, together with the presbyters and deacons whom you 
know, to be diligent about the sacred edifices, either by repairing those which remain standing, or 
enlarging them, or by erecting new ones wherever it may be requisite. And do you yourself ask, and the 
rest through you, the necessary supplies both from the governors of the provinces, and the officers of the 
praetorian prefecture: for directions have been given to them to execute with all diligence the orders of 
your holiness. May God preserve you, beloved brother. 


These instructions, concerning the building of churches were sent by the emperor to the bishops in every 
province: but what he wrote to Eusebius of Palestine respecting the preparation of some copies of the 
Scriptures, we may ascertain from the letters themselves: 


Victor Constantine Maximus Augustus, to Eusebius of Caesarea. 


In the city which derives its name from us, a very great multitude of persons, through the assisting 
providence of our Saviour God, have united themselves to the most holy Church, so that it has received 
much increase there. It is therefore requisite that more churches should be furnished in that place: 
wherefore do you most cordially enter into the purpose which I have conceived. I have thought fit to 
intimate this to your prudence, that you should order to be transcribed on well-prepared parchment, by 
competent writers accurately acquainted with their art, fifty copies of the Sacred Scriptures, both legibly 
described, and of a portable size, the provision and use of which you know to be needful for the 
instruction of the Church. Letters have also been despatched from our clemency, to the financial agent of 
the diocese that he be careful to provide all things necessary for the preparation of them. That these 
copies may be got ready as quickly as possible, let it be a task for your diligence: and you are authorized, 
on the warrant of this our letter, to use two of the public carriages for their conveyance; for thus the 
copies which are most satisfactorily transcribed, may be easily conveyed for our inspection, one of the 
deacons of your church fulfilling this commission; who when he has reached us shall experience our 
bounty. May God preserve you, beloved brother. 


Another Epistle to Macarius. 


Victor Constantine Maximus Augustus, to Macarius of Jerusalem.—Such is the grace of our Saviour, that 
no supply of words seems to be adequate to the expression of its present manifestation. For that the 
monument of his most holy passion, long since hidden under the earth, should have lain concealed for a 
period of so many years, until, through the destruction of the common enemy of all, it should shine forth 
to his own servants after their having regained their freedom, exceeds all admiration. For if all those who 
throughout the whole habitable earth are accounted wise, should be convened in one and the same place, 
desiring to say something worthy of the event, they would fall infinitely short of the least part of it; for the 
apprehension of this wonder as far transcends every nature capable of human reasoning, as heavenly 
things are mightier than human. Hence therefore this is always my especial aim, that as the credibility of 
the truth daily demonstrates itself by fresh miracles, so the souls of us all should become more diligent 
respecting the holy law, with modesty and unanimous eagerness. But I desire that you should be fully 
aware of what I conceive is pretty generally known, that it is now my chief care, that we should adorn 
with magnificent structures that hallowed spot, which by God’s appointment I have disencumbered of a 
most disgraceful addition of an idol, as of some grievous burden; which was consecrated indeed from the 
beginning in the purpose of God, but has been more manifestly sanctified since he has brought to light the 
evidence of the Saviour’s passion. Wherefore it is becoming your prudence to make such arrangements, 
and provision of everything necessary, that not only a church should be built in itself superior to any 
elsewhere, but that the rest of its parts also may be such that all the most splendid edifices in every city 
may be excelled by this. With regard to the workmanship and chaste execution of the walls, know that we 
have entrusted the care of these things to our friend Dracilian, deputy to the most illustrious prefects of 
the praetorium, and to the governor of the province: for my piety has ordered that artificers and 
workmen, and whatever other things they may be informed from your sagacity to be necessary for the 
structure, shall through their care be immediately sent. Respecting the columns or the marbles, whatever 
you may judge to be more precious and useful, do you yourself after having inspected the plan take care 
to write to us; that when we shall understand from your letter how many things and of what kind there 
may be need of, these may be conveyed to you from all quarters: for it is but just that the most wonderful 
place in the world, should be adorned in accordance with its dignity. But I wish to know from you, whether 
you consider that the vault of the basilica should be fretted, or constructed on some other plan: for if it is 
to be fretted, it can also be decorated with gold. It remains that your holiness should inform the officers 
before mentioned as soon as possible, how many workmen and artificers, and what money for expenses 
you will want. Be careful at the same time to report to me speedily, not only concerning the marbles and 
columns, but also concerning the fretted vault, if indeed you should decide this to be the more beautiful. 
May God preserve you, beloved brother. 


The emperor having also written other letters of a more oratorical character against Arius and his 
adherents, caused them to be everywhere published throughout the cities, exposing him to ridicule, and 
taunting him with irony. Moreover, writing to the Nicomedians against Eusebius and Theognis, he 
censures the misconduct of Eusebius, not only on account of his Arianism, but because also having 
formerly been well-affected to the ruler, he had traitorously conspired against his affairs. He then exhorts 
them to elect another bishop instead of him. But I thought it would be superfluous to insert here the 
letters respecting these things, because of their length: those who wish to do so may find them elsewhere 
and give them a perusal. This is sufficient notice of these transactions. 


CHAPTER X 
THE EMPEROR ALSO SUMMONS TO THE SYNOD ACESIUS, BISHOP OF THE NOVATIANS 


The emperor’s diligence induces me to mention another circumstance expressive of his mind, and serving 
to show how much he desired peace. For aiming at ecclesiastical harmony, he summoned to the council 
Acesius also, a bishop of the sect of Novatians. Now, when the declaration of faith had been written out 


and subscribed by the Synod, the emperor asked Acesius whether he would also agree to this creed to the 
settlement of the day on which Easter should be observed. He replied, The Synod has determined nothing 
new, my prince: for thus heretofore, even from the beginning, from the times of the apostles, I 
traditionally received the definition of the faith, and the time of the celebration of Easter.’ When, 
therefore, the emperor further asked him, For what reason then do you separate yourself from 
communion with the rest of the Church?’ he related what had taken place during the persecution under 
Decius; and referred to the rigidness of that austere canon which declares, that it is not right persons who 
after baptism have committed a sin, which the sacred Scriptures denominate a sin unto death’ to be 
considered worthy of participation in the sacraments: that they should indeed be exhorted to repentance, 
but were not to expect remission from the priest, but from God, who is able and has authority to forgive 
sins. When Acesius had thus spoken, the emperor said to him, Place a ladder, Acesius, and climb alone 
into heaven.’ Neither Eusebius Pamphilus nor any other has ever mentioned these things: but I heard 
them from a man by no means prone to falsehood, who was very old, and simply stated what had taken 
place in the council in the course of a narrative. From which I conjecture that those who have passed by 
this occurrence in silence, were actuated by motives which have influenced many other historians: for 
they frequently suppress important facts, either from prejudice against some, or partiality towards others. 


CHAPTER XI 
OF THE BISHOP PAPHNUTIUS 


As we have promised above to make some mention of Paphnutius and Spyridon, it is time to speak of them 
here. Paphnutius then was bishop of one of the cities in Upper Thebes: he was a man so favored divinely 
that extraordinary miracles were done by him. In the time of the persecution he had been deprived of one 
of his eyes. The emperor honored this man exceedingly, and often sent for him to the palace, and kissed 
the part where the eye had been torn out. So great devoutness characterized the emperor Constantine. 
Let this single fact respecting Paphnutius suffice: I shall now explain another thing which came to pass in 
consequence of his advice, both for the good of the Church and the honor of the clergy. It seemed fit to 
the bishops to introduce a new law into the Church, that those who were in holy orders, I speak of 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, should have no conjugal intercourse with the wives whom they had 
married while still laymen. Now when discussion on this matter was impending, Paphnutius having arisen 
in the midst of the assembly of bishops, earnestly entreated them not to impose so heavy a yoke on the 
ministers of religion: asserting that marriage itself is honorable, and the bed undefiled’; urging before 
God that they ought not to injure the Church by too stringent restrictions. For all men,’ said he, cannot 
bear the practice of rigid continence; neither perhaps would the chastity of the wife of each be preserved’: 
and he termed the intercourse of a man with his lawful wife chastity. It would be sufficient, he thought, 
that such as had previously entered on their sacred calling should abjure matrimony, according to the 
ancient tradition of the Church: but that none should be separated from her to whom, while yet 
unordained, he had been united. And these sentiments he expressed, although himself without experience 
of marriage, and, to speak plainly, without ever having known a woman: for from a boy he had been 
brought up in a monastery, and was specially renowned above all men for his chastity. The whole assembly 
of the clergy assented to the reasoning of Paphnutius: wherefore they silenced all further debate on this 
point, leaving it to the discretion of those who were husbands to exercise abstinence if they so wished in 
reference to their wives. Thus much concerning Paphnutius. 


CHAPTER XII 


OF SPYRIDON, BISHOP OF THE CYPRIOTS 


With respect to Spyridon, so great was his sanctity while a shepherd, that he was thought worthy of being 
made a Pastor of men: and having been assigned the bishopric of one of the cities in Cyprus named 
Trimithus, on account of his extreme humility he continued to feed his sheep during his incumbency of the 
bishopric. Many extraordinary things are related of him: I shall however record but one or two, lest I 
should seem to wander from my subject. Once about midnight, thieves having clandestinely entered his 
sheepfold attempted to carry off some of the sheep. But God who protected the shepherd preserved his 
sheep also; for the thieves were by an invisible power bound to the folds. At daybreak, when he came to 
the sheep and found the men with their hands tied behind them, he understood what was done: and after 
having prayed he liberated the thieves, earnestly admonishing and exhorting them to support themselves 
by honest labor, and not to take anything unjustly. He then gave them a ram, and sent them away, 
humorously adding, that ye may not appear to have watched all night in vain.’ This is one of the miracles 
in connection with Spyridon. Another was of this kind. He had a virgin daughter named Irene, who was a 
partaker of her father’s piety. An acquaintance entrusted to her keeping an ornament of considerable 
value: she, to guard it more securely, hid what had been deposited with her in the ground, and not long 
afterwards died. Subsequently the owner of the property came to claim it; and not finding the virgin, he 
began an excited conversation with the father, at times accusing him of an attempt to defraud him, and 
then again beseeching him to restore the deposit. The old man, regarding this person’s loss as his own 
misfortune, went to the tomb of his daughter, and called upon God to show him before its proper season 
the promised resurrection. Nor was he disappointed in his hope: for the virgin again reviving appeared to 


her father, and having pointed out to him the spot where she had hidden the ornament, she once more 
departed. Such characters as these adorned the churches in the time of the emperor Constantine. These 
details I obtained from many inhabitants of Cyprus. I have also found a treatise composed in Latin by the 
presbyter Rufinus, from which I have collected these and some other things which will be hereafter 
adduced. 


CHAPTER XIII 
OF EUTYCHIAN THE MONK 


I have heard moreover concerning Eutychian, a devout person who flourished about the same time; who 
also belonged to the Novatian church, yet was venerated for the performance of similar miracles. I shall 
unequivocally state my authority for this narrative, nor will I attempt to conceal it, even though I give 
offense to some parties. It was Auxanon, a very aged presbyter of the Novatian church; who when quite a 
youth accompanied Acesius to the Synod at Nicaea, and related to me what I have said concerning him. 
His life extended from that period to the reign of Theodosius the Younger; and when I was a mere youth 
he recounted to me the acts of Eutychian, enlarging much on the divine grace which was manifested in 
him: but one circumstance he alluded to, which occurred in the reign of Constantine, peculiarly worthy of 
mention. One of those military attendants, whom the emperor calls his domestic [or body] guards having 
been suspected of treasonable practices, sought his safety in flight. The indignant monarch ordered that 
he should be put to death, wherever he might be found: who, having been arrested on the Bithynian 
Olympus, was bound with heavy and painful chains and kept imprisoned near those parts of Olympus 
where Eutychian was leading a solitary life, and healing both the bodies and souls of many. The aged 
Auxanon being then very young was with him, and was being trained by him in the discipline of the 
monastic life. Many persons came to this Eutychian, entreating him to procure the release of the prisoner 
by interceding for him with the emperor. For the fame of the miracles done by Eutychian had reached the 
ears of the emperor. He readily promised to go to the sovereign; but as the chains inflicted intolerable 
suffering, those who interested themselves on his behalf declared that death caused by the effect of his 
chains would anticipate both the emperor’s vengeance and any intercession that might be made for the 
prisoner. Accordingly Eutychian sent to the jailers requesting them to relieve the man; but they having 
answered that they should bring themselves into danger by relieving a criminal, he went himself to the 
prison, attended by Auxanon; and as they refused to open the jail, the grace which rested on Eutychian 
was rendered more conspicuous: for the gates of the prison opened of their own accord, while the jailers 
had the keys in their custody. As soon as Eutychian, together with Auxanon, had entered the prison, to the 
great astonishment of all then present the fetters spontaneously fell from the prisoner’s limbs. He then 
proceeded with Auxanon to the city which was anciently called Byzantium but afterwards Constantinople, 
where having been admitted into the imperial palace, he saved the man from death; for the emperor, 
entertaining great veneration for Eutychian, readily granted his request. This indeed occurred some time 
after [the period to which this part of our history refers]. 


The bishops who were convened at the council of Nicaea, after having drawn up and enrolled certain 
other ecclesiastical regulations which they are accustomed to term canons, again departed to their 
respective cities: and as I conceive it will be appreciated by lovers of learning, I shall here subjoin the 
names of such as were present, as far as I have been able to ascertain them, with the province and city 
over which they severally presided, and likewise the date at which this assembly took place. Hosius, who 
was I believe bishop of Cordova in Spain, as I have before stated. Vito and Vicentius, presbyters of Rome, 
Alexander, bishop of Egypt, Eustathius of Antiochia Magna, Macarius of Jerusalem, and Harpocration of 
Cynopolis: the names of the rest are fully reported in The Synodicon of Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria. 
This Synod was convened (as we have discovered from the notation of the date prefixed to the record of 
the Synod) in the consulate of Paulinus and Julian, on the 20th day of May, and in the 636th year from the 
reign of Alexander the Macedonian. Accordingly the work of the council was accomplished. It should be 
noted that after the council the emperor went into the western parts of the empire. 


CHAPTER XIV 


EUSEBIUS BISHOP OF NICOMEDIA, AND THEOGNIS BISHOP OF NICAEA, WHO HAD BEEN BANISHED FOR 
AGREEING IN OPINION WITH ARIUS, HAVING PUBLISHED THEIR RECANTATION, AND ASSENTED TO THE CREED, 
ARE REINSTATED IN THEIR SEES 


Eusebius and Theognis having sent a penitential confession to the principal bishops, were by an imperial 
edict recalled from exile and restored to their own churches, displacing those who had been ordained in 
their places; Eusebius [displacing] Amphion, and Theognis Chrestus. This is a copy of their written 
retraction: 


We having been sometime since condemned by your piety, without a formal trial, ought to bear in silence 
the decisions of your sacred adjudication. But since it is unreasonable that we by silence should 
countenance caluminators against ourselves, we on this account declare that we entirely concur with you 
in the faith; and also that, after having closely considered the import of the term consubstantial, we have 
been wholly studious of peace, having never followed the heresy. After suggesting whatever entered our 


thought for the security of the churches, and fully assuring those under our influence, we subscribed the 
declaration of faith; we did not subscribe the anathematizing; not as objecting to the creed, but as 
disbelieving the party accused to be such as was represented, having been satisfied on this point, both 
from his own letters to us, and from personal conversations. But if your holy council was convinced, we 
not opposing but concurring in your decisions, by this statement give them our full assent and 
confirmation: and this we do not as wearied with our exile, but to shake off the suspicion of heresy. If 
therefore ye should now think fit to restore us to your presence, ye will have us on all points conformable, 
and acquiescent in your decrees: especially since it has seemed good to your piety to deal tenderly with 
and recall even him who was primarily accused. It would be absurd for us to be silent, and thus give 
presumptive evidence against ourselves, when the one who seemed responsible has been permitted to 
clear himself from the charges brought against him. Vouchsafe then, as is consistent with that Christ- 
loving piety of yours, to remind our most religious emperor, to present our petitions, and to determine 
speedily concerning us in a way becoming yourselves.’ 


Such was the language of the recantation of Eusebius and Theognis; from which I infer that they had 
subscribed the articles of faith which had been set forth, but would not become parties to the 
condemnation of Arius. It appears also that Arius was recalled before them; but, although this may be 
true, yet he had been forbidden to enter Alexandria. This is evident from the fact that he afterwards 
devised a way of return for himself, both into the church and into Alexandria, by having made a fictitious 
repentance, as we shall show in its proper place. 


CHAPTER XV 


AFTER THE SYNOD, ON THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER, ATHANASIUS IS CONSTITUTED BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


A little after this, Alexander bishop of Alexandria having died, Athanasius was set over that church. 
Rufinus relates, that this [Athanasius] when quite a boy, played with others of his own age at a sacred 
game: this was an imitation of the priesthood and the order of consecrated persons. In this game 
therefore Athanasius was allotted the episcopal chair, and each of the other lads personated either a 
presbyter or a deacon. The children engaged in this sport on the day in which the memory of the martyr 
and bishop Peter was celebrated. Now at that time Alexander bishop of Alexandria happening to pass by, 
observed the play in which they were engaged, and having sent for the children, enquired from them the 
part each had been assigned in the game, conceiving that something might be portended by that which 
had been done. He then gave directions that the children should be taken to the church, and instructed in 
learning, but especially Athanasius; and having afterwards ordained him deacon on his becoming of adult 
age, he brought him to Nicaea to assist him in the disputations there when the Synod was convened. This 
account of Athanasius Rufinus has given in his own writings; nor is it improbable that it took place, for 
many transactions of this kind have often occurred. Concerning this matter it will suffice to have said the 
above. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE HAVING ENLARGED THE ANCIENT BYZANTIUM, CALLS IT CONSTANTINOPLE 


After the Synod the emperor spent some time in recreation, and after the public celebration of his 
twentieth anniversary of his accession, he immediately devoted himself to the reparation of the churches. 
This he carried into effect in other cities as well as in the city named after him, which being previously 
called Byzantium, he enlarged, surrounded with massive walls, and adorned with various edifices; and 
having rendered it equal to imperial Rome, he named it Constantinople, establishing by law that it should 
be designated New Rome. This law was engraven on a pillar of stone erected in public view in the 
Strategium, near the emperor’s equestrian statue. He built also in the same city two churches, one of 
which he named Irene, and the other The Apostles. Nor did he only improve the affairs of the Christians, 
as I have said, but he also destroyed the superstition of the heathens; for he brought forth their images 
into public view to ornament the city of Constantinople, and set up the Delphic tripods publicly in the 
Hippodrome. It may indeed seem now superfluous to mention these things, since they are seen before 
they are heard of. But at that time the Christian cause received its greatest augmentation; for Divine 
Providence preserved very many other things during the times of the emperor Constantine. Eusebius 
Pamphilus has in magnificent terms recorded the praises of the emperor; and I considered it would not be 
ill-timed to advert thus to them as concisely as possible. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE EMPEROR'S MOTHER HELENA HAVING COME TO JERUSALEM, SEARCHES FOR AND FINDS THE CROSS OF 
CHRIST, AND BUILDS A CHURCH 


Helena, the emperor’s mother (from whose name having made Drepanum, once a village, a city, the 
emperor called it Helenopolis), being divinely directed by dreams went to Jerusalem. Finding that which 
was once Jerusalem, desolate as a Preserve for autumnal fruits,’ according to the prophet, she sought 
carefully the sepulchre of Christ, from which he arose after his burial; and after much difficulty, by God’s 


help she discovered it. What the cause of the difficulty was I will explain in a few words. Those who 
embraced the Christian faith, after the period of his passion, greatly venerated this tomb; but those who 
hated Christianity, having covered the spot with a mound of earth, erected on it a temple to Venus, and set 
up her image there, not caring for the memory of the place. This succeeded for a long time; and it became 
known to the emperor’s mother. Accordingly she having caused the statue to be thrown down, the earth to 
be removed, and the ground entirely cleared, found three crosses in the sepulchre: one of these was that 
blessed cross on which Christ had hung, the other two were those on which the two thieves that were 
crucified with him had died. With these was also found the tablet of Pilate, on which he had inscribed in 
various characters, that the Christ who was crucified was king of the Jews. Since, however, it was doubtful 
which was the cross they were in search of, the emperor’s mother was not a little distressed; but from this 
trouble the bishop of Jerusalem, Macarius, shortly relieved her. And he solved the doubt by faith, for he 
sought a sign from God and obtained it. The sign was this: a certain woman of the neighborhood, who had 
been long afflicted with disease, was now just at the point of death; the bishop therefore arranged it so 
that each of the crosses should be brought to the dying woman, believing that she would be healed on 
touching the precious cross. Nor was he disappointed in his expectation: for the two crosses having been 
applied which were not the Lord’s, the woman still continued in a dying state; but when the third, which 
was the true cross, touched her, she was immediately healed, and recovered her former strength. In this 
manner then was the genuine cross discovered. The emperor’s mother erected over the place of the 
sepulchre a magnificent church, and named it New Jerusalem, having built it facing that old and deserted 
city. There she left a portion of the cross, enclosed in a silver case, as a memorial to those who might wish 
to see it: the other part she sent to the emperor, who being persuaded that the city would be perfectly 
secure where that relic should be preserved, privately enclosed it in his own statue, which stands on a 
large column of porphyry in the forum called Constantine’s at Constantinople. I have written this from 
report indeed; but almost all the inhabitants of Constantinople affirm that it is true. Moreover the nails 
with which Christ’s hands were fastened to the cross (for his mother having found these also in the 
sepulchre had sent them) Constantine took and had made into bridle-bits and a helmet, which he used in 
his military expeditions. The emperor supplied all materials for the construction of the churches, and 
wrote to Macarius the bishop to expedite these edifices. When the emperor’s mother had completed the 
New Jerusalem, she reared another church not at all inferior, over the cave at Bethlehem where Christ 
was born according to the flesh: nor did she stop here, but built a third on the mount of his Ascension. So 
devoutly was she affected in these matters, that she would pray in the company of women; and inviting 
the virgins enrolled in the register of the churches to a repast, serving them herself, she brought the 
dishes to table. She was also very munificent to the churches and to the poor; and having lived a life of 
piety, she died when about eighty years old. Her remains were conveyed to New Rome, the capital, and 
deposited in the imperial sepulchres. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE ABOLISHES PAGANISM AND ERECTS MANY CHURCHES IN DIFFERENT PLACES 


After this the emperor became increasingly attentive to the interests of the Christians, and abandoned the 
heathen superstitions. He abolished the combats of the gladiators, and set up his own statues in the 
temples. And as the heathens affirmed that it was Serapis who brought up the Nile for the purpose of 
irrigating Egypt, because a cubit was usually carried into his temple, he directed Alexander to transfer the 
cubit to the church. And although they predicted that the Nile would not overflow because of the 
displeasure of Serapis, nevertheless there was an inundation in the following year and afterwards, taking 
place regularly: thus it was proved by fact that the rising of the Nile was not in consequence of their 
superstition, but by reason of the decrees of Providence. About the same time those barbarians the 
Sarmatians and Goths made incursions on the Roman territory; yet the emperor’s earnestness respecting 
the churches was by no means abated, but he made suitable provision for both these matters. Placing his 
confidence in the Christian banner, he completely vanquished his enemies, so as even to cast off the 
tribute of gold which preceding emperors were accustomed to pay the barbarians: while they themselves, 
being terror-struck at the unexpectedness of their defeat, then for the first time embraced the Christian 
religion, by means of which Constantine had been protected. Again he built other churches, one of which 
was erected near the Oak of Mamre, under which the Sacred Oracles declare that Abraham entertained 
angels. For the emperor having been informed that altars had been reared under that oak, and that pagan 
sacrifices were offered upon them, censured by letter Eusebius bishop of Caesarea, and ordered that the 
altars should be demolished, and a house of prayer erected beside the oak. He also directed that another 
church should be constructed in Heliopolis in Phoenicia, for this reason. Who originally legislated for the 
inhabitants of Heliopolis I am unable to state, but his character and morals may be judged of from the 
[practice of that] city; for the laws of the country ordered the women among them to be common, and 
therefore the children born there were of doubtful descent, so that there was no distinction of fathers and 
their offspring. Their virgins also were presented for prostitution to the strangers who resorted thither. 
The emperor hastened to correct this evil which had long prevailed among them. And passing a solemn 
law of chastity, he removed the shameful evil and provided for the mutual recognition of families. And 
having built churches there, he took care that a bishop and sacred clergy should be ordained. Thus he 
reformed the corrupt manners of the people of Heliopolis. He likewise demolished the temple of Venus at 
Aphaca on Mount Libanus, and abolished the infamous deeds which were there celebrated. Why need I 


describe his expulsion of the Pythonic demon from Cilicia, by commanding the mansion in which he was 
lurking to be razed from its foundations? So great indeed was the emperor’s devotion to Christianity, that 
when he was about to enter on a war with Persia, he prepared a tabernacle formed of embroidered linen 
on the model of a church, just as Moses had done in the wilderness; and this so constructed as to be 
adapted to conveyance from place to place, in order that he might have a house of prayer even in the most 
desert regions. But the war was not at that time carried on, being prevented through dread of the 
emperor. It would, I conceive, be out of place here to describe the emperor’s diligence in rebuilding cities 
and converting many villages into cities; as for example Drepanum, to which he gave his mother’s name, 
and Constantia in Palestine, so called from his sister. For my task is not to enumerate of the emperor’s 
actions, but simply such as are connected with Christianity, and especially those which relate to the 
churches. Wherefore I leave to others more competent to detail such matters, the emperor’s glorious 
achievements, inasmuch as they belong to a different subject, and require a distinct treatise. But I myself 
should have been silent, if the Church had remained undisturbed by divisions: for where the subject does 
not supply matter for relation, there is no necessity for a narrator. Since however subtle and vain 
disputation has confused and at the same time scattered the apostolic faith of Christianity, I thought it 
desirable to record these things, in order that the transactions of the churches might not be lost in 
obscurity. For accurate information on these points procures celebrity among the many, and at the same 
time renders him who is acquainted with them more secure from error, and instructs him not to be carried 
away by any empty sound of sophistical argumentation which he may chance to hear. 


CHAPTER XIX 


IN WHAT MANNER THE NATIONS IN THE INTERIOR OF INDIA WERE CHRISTIANIZED IN THE TIMES OF 
CONSTANTINE 


We must now mention in what manner Christianity was spread in this emperor’s reign: for it was in his 
time that the nations both of the Indians in the interior, and of the Iberians first embraced the Christian 
faith. But I shall briefly explain why I have used the appended expression in the interior. When the 
apostles went forth by lot among the nations, Thomas received the apostleship of the Parthians; Matthew 
was allotted Ethiopia; and Bartholomew the part of India contiguous to that country: but the interior 
India, in which many barbarous nations using different languages lived, was not enlightened by Christian 
doctrine before the times of Constantine. I now come to speak of the cause which led them to become 
converts to Christianity. A certain philosopher, Meropius, a Tyrian by race, determined to acquaint himself 
with the country of the Indians, being stimulated to this by the example of the philosopher Metrodorus, 
who had previously traveled through the region of India. Having taken with him therefore two youths to 
whom he was related, who were by no means ignorant of the Greek language, Meropius reached the 
country by ship; and when he had inspected whatever he wished, he touched at a certain place which had 
a safe harbor, for the purpose of procuring some necessaries. It so happened that a little before that time 
the treaty between the Romans and Indians had been violated. The Indians, therefore, having seized the 
philosopher and those who sailed with him, killed them all except his two youthful kinsmen; but sparing 
them from compassion for their tender age, they sent them as a gift to the king of the Indians. He being 
pleased with the personal appearance of the youths, constituted one of them, whose name was Edesius, 
cup-bearer at his table; the other, named Frumentius, he entrusted with the care of the royal records. The 
king dying soon after, left them free, the government devolving on his wife and infant son. Now the queen 
seeing her son thus left in his minority, begged the young men to undertake the charge of him, until he 
should become of adult age. Accordingly, the youths accepted the task, and entered on the administration 
of the kingdom. Thus Frumentius controlled all things and made it a task to enquire whether among the 
Roman merchants trafficking with that country, there were any Christians to be found: and having 
discovered some, he informed them who he was, and exhorted them to select and occupy some 
appropriate places for the celebration of Christian worship. In the course of a little while he built a house 
of prayer; and having instructed some of the Indians in the principles of Christianity, they fitted them for 
participation in the worship. On the young king’s reaching maturity, Frumentius and his associates 
resigned to him the administration of public affairs, in the management of which they had honorably 
acquitted themselves, and besought permission to return to their own country. Both the king and his 
mother entreated them to remain; but being desirous of revisiting their native place, they could not be 
prevailed on, and consequently departed. Edesius for his part hastened to Tyre to see his parents and 
kindred; but Frumentius arriving at Alexandria, reported the affair to Athanasius the bishop, who had but 
recently been invested with that dignity; and acquainting him both with the particulars of his wanderings 
and the hopes Indians had of receiving Christianity. He also begged him to send a bishop and clergy there, 
and by no means to neglect those who might thus be brought to salvation. Athanasius having considered 
how this could be most profitably effected, requested Frumentius himself to accept the bishopric, 
declaring that he could appoint no one more suitable than he was. Accordingly this was done; Frumentius 
invested with episcopal authority, returned to India and became there a preacher of the Gospel, and built 
several churches, being aided also by divine grace, he performed various miracles, healing with the souls 
also the bodily diseases of many. Rufinus assures us that he heard these facts from Edesius, who was 
afterwards ordained to the priesthood at Tyre. 


CHAPTER XX 
IN WHAT MANNER THE IBERIANS WERE CONVERTED TO CHRISTIANITY 


It is now proper to relate how the Iberians about the same time became proselytes to the faith. A certain 
woman leading a devout and chaste life, was, in the providential ordering of God, taken captive by the 
Iberians. Now these Iberians dwell near the Euxine Sea, and are a colony of the Iberians of Spain. 
Accordingly the woman in her captivity exercised herself among the barbarians in the practice of virtue: 
for she not only maintained the most rigid continence, but spent much time in fastings and prayers. The 
barbarians observing this were astonished at the strangeness of her conduct. It happened then that the 
king’s son, then a mere babe, was attacked with disease; the queen, according to the custom of the 
country, sent the child to other women to be cured, in the hope that their experience would supply a 
remedy. After the infant had been carried around by its nurse without obtaining relief from any of the 
women, he was at length brought to this captive. She had no knowledge of the medical art, and applied no 
material remedy; but taking the child and laying it on her bed which was made of horsecloth, in the 
presence of other females, she simply said, Christ, who healed many, will heal this child also’; then having 
prayed in addition to this expression of faith, and called upon God, the boy was immediately restored, and 
continued well from that period. The report of this miracle spread itself far and wide among the barbarian 
women, and soon reached the queen, so that the captive became very celebrated. Not long afterwards the 
queen herself having fallen sick sent for the captive woman. Inasmuch as she being a person of modest 
and retiring manners excused herself from going, the queen was conveyed to her. The captive did the 
same to her as she had done to her son before; and immediately the disease was removed. And the queen 
thanked the stranger; but she replied, this work is not mine, but Christ’s, who is the Son of God that made 
the world’; she therefore exhorted her to call upon him, and acknowledge the true God. Amazed at his 
wife’s sudden restoration to health, the king of the Iberians wished to requite with gifts her whom he had 
understood to be the means of effecting these cures; she however said that she needed not riches, 
inasmuch as she possessed as riches the consolations of religion; but that she would regard as the 
greatest present he could offer her, his recognition of the God whom she worshiped and declared. With 
this she sent back the gifts. This answer the king treasured up in his mind, and going forth to the chase 
the next day, the following circumstance occurred: a mist and thick darkness covered the mountain tops 
and forests where he was hunting, so that their sport was embarrassed, and their path became 
inextricable. In this perplexity the prince earnestly invoked the gods whom he worshiped; and as it availed 
nothing, he at last determined to implore the assistance of the captive’s God; when scarcely had he begun 
to pray, ere the darkness arising from the mist was completely dissipated. Wondering at that which was 
done, he returned to his palace rejoicing, and related to his wife what had happened; he also immediately 
sent for the captive stranger, and begged her to inform him who that God was whom she adored. The 
woman on her arrival caused the king of the Iberians to become a preacher of Christ: for having believed 
in Christ through this devoted woman, he convened all the Iberians who were under his authority; and 
when he had declared to them what had taken place in reference to the cure of his wife and child not only, 
but also the circumstances connected with the chase, he exhorted them to worship the God of the captive. 
Thus, therefore, both the king and the queen were made preachers of Christ, the one addressing their 
male, and the other their female subjects. Moreover, the king having ascertained from his prisoner the 
plan on which churches were constructed among the Romans, ordered a church to be built, and 
immediately provided all things necessary for its erection; and the edifice was accordingly commenced. 
But when they came to set up the pillars, Divine Providence interposed for the confirmation of the 
inhabitants in the faith; for one of the columns remained immovable, and no means were found capable of 
moving it; but their ropes broke and their machinery fell to pieces; at length the workmen gave up all 
further effort and departed. Then was proved the reality of the captive’s faith in the following manner: 
going to the place at night without the knowledge of any one, she spent the whole time in prayer; and by 
the power of God the pillar was raised, and stood erect in the air above its base, yet so as not to touch it. 
At daybreak the king, who was an intelligent person, came himself to inspect the work, and seeing the 
pillar suspended in this position without support, both he and his attendants were amazed. Shortly after, 
in fact before their very eyes, the pillar descended on its own pedestal, and there remained fixed. Upon 
this the people shouted, attesting the truth of the king’s faith, and hymning the praise of the God of the 
captive. They believed thenceforth, and with eagerness raised the rest of the columns, and the whole 
building was soon completed. An embassy was afterwards sent to the Emperor Constantine, requesting 
that henceforth they might be in alliance with the Romans, and receive from them a bishop and 
consecrated clergy, since they sincerely believed in Christ. Rufinus says that he learned these facts from 
Bacurius, who was formerly one of the petty princes of the Iberians, but subsequently went over to the 
Romans, and was made a captain of the military force in Palestine; being at length entrusted with the 
supreme command in the war against the tyrant Maximus, he assisted the Emperor Theodosius. In this 
way then, during the days of Constantine, were the Iberians also converted to Christianity. 


CHAPTER XXI 
OF ANTHONY THE MONK 


What sort of a man the monk Anthony was, who lived in the same age, in the Egyptian desert, and how he 
openly contended with devils, clearly detecting their devices and wily modes of warfare, and how he 


think, of Roman provinces, and yet I have not said their gods are Roman; for they are not worshipped at 
Rome any more than others who are ranked as deities over Italy itself by municipal consecration, such as 
Delventinus of Casinum, Visidianus of Narnia, Ancharia of Asculum, Nortia of Volsinii, Valentia of 
Ocriculum, Hostia of Satrium, Father Curis of Falisci, in honour of whom, too, Juno got her surname. In, 
fact, we alone are prevented having a religion of our own. We give offence to the Romans, we are 
excluded from the rights and privileges of Romans, because we do not worship the gods of Rome. It is well 
that there is a God of all, whose we all are, whether we will or no. But with you liberty is given to worship 
any god but the true God, as though He were not rather the God all should worship, to whom all belong. 


CHAPTER XXV 


I think I have offered sufficient proof upon the question of false and true divinity, having shown that the 
proof rests not merely on debate and argument, but on the witness of the very beings whom you believe 
are gods, so that the point needs no further handling. However, having been led thus naturally to speak of 
the Romans, I shall not avoid the controversy which is invited by the groundless assertion of those who 
maintain that, as a reward of their singular homage to religion, the Romans have been raised to such 
heights of power as to have become masters of the world; and that so certainly divine are the beings they 
worship, that those prosper beyond all others, who beyond all others honour them. This, forsooth, is the 
wages the gods have paid the Romans for their devotion. The progress of the empire is to be ascribed to 
Sterculus, the Mutunus, and Larentina! For I can hardly think that foreign gods would have been disposed 
to show more favour to an alien race than to their own, and given their own fatherland, in which they had 
their birth, grew up to manhood, became illustrious, and at last were buried, over to invaders from 
another shore! As for Cybele, if she set her affections on the city of Rome as sprung of the Trojan stock 
saved from the arms of Greece, she herself forsooth being of the same race,—if she foresaw her 
transference to the avenging people by whom Greece the conqueror of Phrygia was to be subdued, let her 
look to it (in regard of her native country’s conquest by Greece). Why, too, even in these days the Mater 
Magna has given a notable proof of her greatness which she has conferred as a boon upon the city; when, 
after the loss to the State of Marcus Aurelius at Sirmium, on the sixteenth before the Kalends of April, 
that most sacred high priest of hers was offering, a week after, impure libations of blood drawn from his 
own arms, and issuing his commands that the ordinary prayers should be made for the safety of the 
emperor already dead. O tardy messengers! O sleepy despatches! through whose fault Cybele had not an 
earlier knowledge of the imperial decease, that the Christians might have no occasion to ridicule a 
goddess so unworthy. Jupiter, again, would surely never have permitted his own Crete to fall at once 
before the Roman Fasces, forgetful of that Idean cave and the Corybantian cymbals, and the sweet odour 
of her who nursed him there. Would he not have exalted his own tomb above the entire Capitol, that the 
land which covered the ashes of Jove might rather be the mistress of the world? Would Juno have desired 
the destruction of the Punic city, beloved even to the neglect of Samos, and that by a nation of AEneadae? 
As to that I know, “Here were her arms, here was her chariot, this kingdom, if the Fates permit, the 
goddess tends and cherishes to be mistress of the nations.” Jove’s hapless wife and sister had no power to 
prevail against the Fates! “Jupiter himself is sustained by fate.” And yet the Romans have never done such 
homage to the Fates, which gave them Carthage against the purpose and the will of Juno, as to the 
abandoned harlot Larentina. It is undoubted that not a few of your gods have reigned on earth as kings. If, 
then, they now possess the power of bestowing empire, when they were kings themselves, from whence 
had they received their kingly honours? Whom did Jupiter and Saturn worship? A Sterculus, I suppose. 
But did the Romans, along with the native-born inhabitants, afterwards adore also some who were never 
kings? In that case, however, they were under the reign of others, who did not yet bow down to them, as 
not yet raised to godhead. It belongs to others, then, to make gift of kingdoms, since there were kings 
before these gods had their names on the roll of divinities. But how utterly foolish it is to attribute the 
greatness of the Roman name to religious merits, since it was after Rome became an empire, or call it still 
a kingdom, that the religion she professes made its chief progress! Is it the case now? Has its religion 
been the source of the prosperity of Rome? Though Numa set agoing an eagerness after superstitious 
observances, yet religion among the Romans was not yet a matter of images or temples. It was frugal in 
its ways, its rites were simple, and there were no capitols struggling to the heavens; but the altars were 
offhand ones of turf, and the sacred vessels were yet of Samian earthen-ware, and from these the odours 
rose, and no likeness of God was to be seen. For at that time the skill of the Greeks and Tuscans in image- 
making had not yet overrun the city with the products of their art. The Romans, therefore, were not 
distinguished for their devotion to the gods before they attained to greatness; and so their greatness was 
not the result of their religion. Indeed, how could religion make a people great who have owed their 
greatness to their irreligion? For, if 1 am not mistaken, kingdoms and empires are acquired by wars, and 
are extended by victories. More than that, you cannot have wars and victories without the taking, and 
often the destruction, of cities. That is a thing in which the gods have their share of calamity. Houses and 
temples suffer alike; there is indiscriminate slaughter of priests and citizens; the hand of rapine is laid 
equally upon sacred and on common treasure. Thus the sacrileges of the Romans are as numerous as their 
trophies. They boast as many triumphs over the gods as over the nations; as many spoils of battle they 
have still, as there remain images of captive deities. And the poor gods submit to be adored by their 
enemies, and they ordain illimitable empire to those whose injuries rather than their simulated homage 
should have had retribution at their hands. But divinities unconscious are with impunity dishonoured, just 
as in vain they are adored. You certainly never can believe that devotion to religion has evidently 


performed many miracles, it would be superfluous for us to say; for Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, has 
anticipated us, having devoted an entire book to his biography. Of such good men there was a large 
number at one time during the years of the Emperor Constantine. 


CHAPTER XXII 


MANES, THE FOUNDER OF THE MANICHAEAN HERESY, AND ON HIS ORIGIN 


But amidst the good wheat, tares are accustomed to spring up; for envy loves to plot insidiously against 
the good. Hence it was that a little while before the time of Constantine, a species of heathenish 
Christianity made its appearance together with that which was real; just as false prophets sprang up 
among the true, and false apostles among the true apostles. For at that time a dogma of Empedocles, the 
heathen philosopher, by means of Manichaeus, assumed the form of Christian doctrine. Eusebius 
Pamphilus has indeed mentioned this person in the seventh book of his Ecclesiastical History, but has not 
entered into minute details concerning him. Wherefore, I deem it incumbent on me to supply some 
particulars which he has left unnoticed: thus it will be known who this Manichaeus was, whence he came, 
and what was the nature of his presumptuous daring. 


A Saracen named Scythian married a captive from the Upper Thebes. On her account he dwelt in Egypt, 
and having versed himself in the learning of the Egyptians, he subtly introduced the theory of Empedocles 
and Pythagoras among the doctrines of the Christian faith. Asserting that there were two natures, a good 
and an evil one, he termed, as Empedocles had done, the latter Discord, and the former Friendship. Of 
this Scythian, Buddas, who had been previously called Terebinthus, became a disciple; and he having 
proceeded to Babylon, which the Persians inhabit, made many extravagant statements respecting himself, 
declaring that he was born of a virgin, and brought up in the mountains. The same man afterwards 
composed four books, one he entitled The Mysteries, another The Gospel, a third The Treasure, and the 
fourth Heads [Summaries]; but pretending to perform some mystic rites, he was hurled down a precipice 
by a spirit, and so perished. A certain woman at whose house he had lodged buried him, and taking 
possession of his property, bought a boy about seven years old whose name was Cubricus: this lad she 
enfranchised, and having given him a liberal education, she soon after died, leaving him all that belonged 
to Terebinthus, including the books he had written on the principles inculcated by Scythian. Cubricus, the 
freedman, taking these things with him and having withdrawn into the regions of Persia, changed his 
name, calling himself Manes; and disseminated the books of Buddas or Terebinthus among his deluded 
followers as his own. Now the contents of these treatises apparently agree with Christianity in expression, 
but are pagan in sentiment: for Manichaeus being an atheist, incited his disciples to acknowledge a 
plurality of gods, and taught them to worship the sun. He also introduced the doctrine of Fate, denying 
human free-will; and affirmed a transmutation of bodies, clearly following the opinions of Empedocles, 
Pythagoras, and the Egyptians. He denied that Christ existed in the flesh, asserting that he was an 
apparition; and rejected moreover the law and the prophets, calling himself the Comforter,’—all of which 
dogmas are totally at variance with the orthodox faith of the church. In his epistles he even dared to call 
himself an apostle; but for a pretension so unfounded he brought upon himself merited retribution in the 
following manner. The son of the Persian monarch having been attacked with disease, his father became 
anxious for his recovery, and left no means untried in order to effect it; and as he had heard of the 
wonder-working of Manichaeus, and thinking that these miracles were real, he sent for him as an apostle, 
trusting that through him his son might be restored. He accordingly presented himself at court, and with 
his assumed manner undertook the treatment of the young prince. But the king seeing that the child died 
in his hands shut up the deceiver in prison, with the intention of putting him to death. However, he 
contrived to escape, and fled into Mesopotamia; but the king of Persia having discovered that he was 
dwelling there, caused him to be brought thence by force, and after having flayed him alive, he stuffed his 
skin with chaff, and suspended it in front of the gate of the city. These things we state not having 
manufactured them ourselves, but collected from a book entitled The disputation of Archelaus bishop of 
Caschara (one of the cities of Mesopotamia). For Archelaus himself states that he disputed with 
Manichaeus face to face, and mentions the circumstances connected with his life to which we have now 
alluded. Envy thus delights, as we before remarked, to be insidiously at work in the midst of a prosperous 
condition of affairs. But for what reason the goodness of God permits this to be done, whether he wishes 
thereby to bring into activity the excellence of the principles of the church, and to utterly break down the 
self-importance which is wont to unite itself with faith; or for what other cause, is, at the same time, a 
difficult question, and not relevant to the present discussion. For our object is neither to examine the 
soundness of doctrinal views, nor to analyze the mysterious reasons for the providences and judgments of 
God; but to detail as faithfully as possible the history of transactions which have taken place in the 
churches. The way in which the superstition of the Manichaeans sprang up a little before the time of 
Constantine has been thus described; now let us return to the times and events which are the proper 
subjects of this history. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


EUSEBIUS BISHOP OF NICOMEDIA, AND THEOGNIS BISHOP OF NICAEA, HAVING RECOVERED CONFIDENCE, 
ENDEAVOR TO SUBVERT THE NICENE CREED, BY PLOTTING AGAINST ATHANASIUS 


The partisans of Eusebius and Theognis having returned from their exile, these latter were reinstated in 
their churches, having expelled, as we observed, those who had been ordained in their stead. Moreover, 
they came into great consideration with the emperor, who honored them exceedingly, as those who had 
returned from error to the orthodox faith. They, however, abused the license thus afforded them, by 
exciting greater commotions in the world than they had done before; being instigated to this by two 
causes—on the one hand the Arian heresy with which they had been previously infected, and bitter 
animosity against Athanasius on the other, because he had so vigorously withstood them in the Synod 
while the articles of faith were under discussion. And in the first place they objected to the ordination of 
Athanasius partly as a person unworthy of the prelacy, and partly because he had been elected by 
disqualified persons. But when Athanasius had shown himself superior to this calumny (for having 
assumed control of the church of Alexandria, he ardently contended for the Nicene creed), then Eusebius 
exerted himself to the utmost insidiously to cause the removal of Athanasius and to bring Arius back to 
Alexandria; for he thought that thus only he should be able to expunge the doctrine of consubstantiality, 
and introduce Arianism. Eusebius therefore wrote to Athanasius, desiring him to re-admit Arius and his 
adherents into the church. Now the tone of his letter indeed was that of entreaty, but openly he menaced 
him. And as Athanasius would by no means accede to this, he endeavored to induce the emperor to give 
Arius an audience, and then permit him to return to Alexandria: and by what means he attained his object, 
I shall mention in its proper place. Meanwhile before this another commotion was raised in the church. In 
fact, her own children again disturbed her peace. Eusebius Pamphilus says, that immediately after the 
Synod, Egypt became agitated by intestine divisions: not assigning, however, the reason for this, so that 
hence he has won the reputation of disingenuousness, and of avoiding to specify the causes of these 
dissensions, from a determination on his part not to give his sanction to the proceedings at Nicaea. Yet as 
we ourselves have discovered from various letters which the bishops wrote to one another after the 
Synod, the term homoousios troubled some of them. So that while they occupied themselves in a too 
minute investigation of its import, they roused the strife against each other; it seemed not unlike a contest 
in the dark; for neither party appeared to understand distinctly the grounds on which they calumniated 
one another. Those who objected to the word homoousios, conceived that those who approved it favored 
the opinion of Sabellius and Montanus; they therefore called them blasphemers, as subverting the 
existence of the Son of God. And again the advocates of this term, charging their opponents with 
polytheism, inveighed against them as introducers of heathen superstitions. Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, 
accuses Eusebius Pamphilus of perverting the Nicene Creed; Eusebius again denies that he violates that 
exposition of the faith, and recriminates, saying that Eustathius was a defender of the opinion of Sabellius. 
In consequence of these misunderstandings, each of them wrote as if contending against adversaries: and 
although it was admitted on both sides that the Son of God has a distinct person and existence, and all 
acknowledged that there is one God in three Persons, yet from what cause I am unable to divine, they 
could not agree among themselves, and therefore could in no way endure to be at peace. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OF THE SYNOD HELD AT ANTIOCH, WHICH DEPOSED EUSTATHIUS, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH, ON WHOSE ACCOUNT A 
SEDITION BROKE OUT AND ALMOST RUINED THE CITY 


Having therefore convened a Synod at Antioch, they deposed Eustathius, as a supporter of the Sabellian 
heresy, rather than of the tenets which the council at Nicaea had formulated. As some affirm [this 
measure was taken] for other and unsatisfactory reasons, though none other have been openly assigned: 
this is a matter of common occurrence; the bishops are accustomed to do this in all cases, accusing and 
pronouncing impious those whom they depose, but not explaining their warrant for so doing. George, 
bishop of Laodicea in Syria, one of the number of those who abominated the term homoousios, assures us 
in his Encomium of Eusebius Emisenus, that they deposed Eustathius as favoring Sabellianism, on the 
impeachment of Cyrus, bishop of Beroea. Of Eusebius Emisenus we shall speak elsewhere in due order. 
George has written of Eustathius [somewhat inconsistently]; for after asserting that he was accused by 
Cyrus of maintaining the heresy of Sabellius, he tells us again that Cyrus himself was convicted of the 
same error, and degraded for it. Now how was it possible that Cyrus should accuse Eustathius as a 
Sabellian, when he inclined to Sabellianism himself? It appears likely therefore that Eustathius must have 
been condemned on other grounds. At that time, however, there arose a dangerous sedition at Antioch on 
account of his deposition: for when they proceeded to the election of a successor, so fierce a dissension 
was kindled, as to threaten the whole city with destruction. The populace was divided into two factions, 
one of which vehemently contended for the translation of Eusebius Pamphilus from Caesarea in Palestine 
to Antioch; the other equally insisted on the reinstatement of Eustathius. And the populace of the city 
were infected with the spirit of partisanship in this quarrel among the Christians, a military force was 
arrayed on both sides with hostile intent, so that a bloody collision would have taken place, had not God 
and the dread of the emperor repressed the violence of the multitude. For the emperor through letters, 
and Eusebius by refusing to accept the bishopric, served to allay the ferment: on which account that 
prelate was exceedingly admired by the emperor, who wrote to him commending his prudent 
determination, and congratulating him as one who was considered worthy of being bishop not of one city 
merely, but of almost the whole world. Consequently it is said that the episcopal chair of the church at 
Antioch was vacant for eight consecutive years after this period; but at length by the exertions of those 
who aimed at the subversion of the Nicene creed, Euphronius was duly installed. This is the amount of my 
information respecting the Synod held at Antioch on account of Eustathius. Immediately after these 


events Eusebius, who had long before left Berytus, and was at that time presiding over the church at 
Nicomedia, strenuously exerted himself in connection to those of his party, to bring back Arius to 
Alexandria. But how they managed to effect this, and by what means the emperor was prevailed on to 
admit both Arius and with him Euzoius into his presence must now be related. 


CHAPTER XXV 
OF THE PRESBYTER WHO EXERTED HIMSELF FOR THE RECALL OF ARIUS 


The Emperor Constantine had a sister named Constantia, the widow of Licinius, who had for some time 
shared the imperial dignity with Constantine, but had assumed tyrannical powers and had been put to 
death in consequence. This princess maintained in her household establishment a certain confidential 
presbyter, tinctured with the dogmas of Arianism; Eusebius and others having prompted him, he took 
occasion in his familiar conversations with Constantia, to insinuate that the Synod had done Arius 
injustice, and that the common report concerning him was not true. Constantia gave full credence to the 
presbyter’s assertions, but durst not report them to the emperor. Now it happened that she became 
dangerously ill, and her brother visited her daily. As the disease became aggravated and she expected to 
die, she commended this presbyter to the emperor, testifying to his diligence and piety, as well as his 
devoted loyalty to his sovereign. She died soon after, whereupon the presbyter became one of the most 
confidential persons about the emperor; and having gradually increased in freedom of speech, he 
repeated to the emperor what he had before stated to his sister, affirming that Arius had no other views 
than the sentiments avowed by the Synod; and that if he were admitted to the imperial presence, he 
would give his full assent to what the Synod had decreed: he added, moreover, that he had been 
unreasonably slandered. The presbyter’s words appeared strange to the emperor, and he said, If Arius 
subscribes with the Synod and holds its views, I will both give him an audience, and send him back to 
Alexandria with honor.’ Having thus said, he immediately wrote to him in these words: 


Victor Constantine Maximus Augustus, to Arius.’ 


It was intimated to your reverence some time since, that you might come to my court, in order to obtain 
an interview with us. We are not a little surprised that you did not do this immediately. Wherefore having 
at once mounted a public vehicle, hasten to arrive at our court; that when you have experienced our 
clemency and regard for you, you may return to your own country. May God protect you, beloved. Dated 
the twenty-fifth of November. 


This was the letter of the emperor to Arius. And I cannot but admire the ardent zeal which the prince 
manifested for religion: for it appears from this document that he had often before exhorted Arius to 
change his views, inasmuch as he censures his delaying to return to the truth, although he had himself 
written frequently to him. Now on the receipt of this letter, Arius came to Constantinople accompanied by 
Euzoius, whom Alexander had divested of his deaconship when he excommunicated Arius and his 
partisans. The emperor accordingly admitted them to his presence, and asked them whether they would 
agree to the creed. And when they readily gave their assent, he ordered them to deliver to him a written 
statement of their faith. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


ARIUS, ON BEING RECALLED, PRESENTS A RECANTATION TO THE EMPEROR, AND PRETENDS TO ACCEPT THE 
NICENE CREED 


They having drawn up a declaration to the following effect, presented it to the emperor. 
Arius and Euzoius, to our Most Religious and Pious Lord, the Emperor Constantine. 


In accordance with the command of your devout piety, sovereign lord, we declare our faith, and before 
God profess in writing, that we and our adherents believe as follows: 


We believe in one God the Father Almighty: and in the Lord Jesus Christ his Son, who was begotten of him 
before all ages, God the Word through whom all things were made, both those which are in the heavens 
and those upon the earth; who descended, and became incarnate, and suffered, and rose again, ascended 
into the heavens, and will again come to judge the living and the dead. [We believe] also in the Holy Spirit, 
and in the resurrection of the flesh, and in the life of the coming age, and in the kingdom of the heavens, 
and in one Catholic Church of God, extending from one end of the earth to the other. 


This faith we have received from the holy gospels, the Lord therein saying to his disciples: “Go and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” If we do not 
so believe and truly receive the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, as the whole Catholic Church and the 
holy Scriptures teach (in which we believe in every respect), God is our judge both now, and in the coming 
judgment. Wherefore we beseech your piety, most devout emperor, that we who are persons consecrated 
to the ministry, and holding the faith and sentiments of the church and of the holy Scriptures, may by your 
pacific and devoted piety be reunited to our mother, the Church, all superfluous questions and disputings 


being avoided: that so both we and the whole church being at peace, may in common offer our 
accustomed prayers for your tranquil reign, and on behalf of your whole family.’ 


CHAPTER XXVII 


ARIUS HAVING RETURNED TO ALEXANDRIA WITH THE EMPEROR'S CONSENT, AND NOT BEING RECEIVED BY 
ATHANASIUS, THE PARTISANS OF EUSEBIUS BRING MANY CHARGES AGAINST ATHANASIUS BEFORE THE 
EMPEROR 


Arius having thus satisfied the emperor, returned to Alexandria. But his artifice for suppressing the truth 
did not succeed; for on his arrival at Alexandria, as Athanasius would not receive him, but turned away 
from him as a pest, he attempted to excite a fresh commotion in that city by disseminating his heresy. 
Then indeed both Eusebius himself wrote, and prevailed on the emperor also to write, in order that Arius 
and his partisans might be readmitted into the church. Athanasius nevertheless wholly refused to receive 
them, and wrote to inform the emperor in reply, that it was impossible for those who had once rejected 
the faith, and had been anathematized, to be again received into communion on their return. But the 
emperor, provoked at this answer, menaced Athanasius in these terms: 


Since you have been apprised of my will, afford unhindered access into the church to all those who are 
desirous of entering it. For if it shall be intimated to me that you have prohibited any of those claiming to 
be reunited to the church, or have hindered their admission, I will forthwith send some one who at my 
command shall depose you, and drive you into exile.’ 


The emperor wrote thus from a desire of promoting the public good, and because he did not wish to see 
the church ruptured; for he labored earnestly to bring them all into harmony. Then indeed the partisans of 
Eusebius, ill-disposed towards Athanasius, imagining they had found a seasonable opportunity, welcomed 
the emperor’s displeasure as an auxiliary to their own purpose: and on this account they raised a great 
disturbance, endeavoring to eject him from his bishopric; for they entertained the hope that the Arian 
doctrine would prevail only upon the removal of Athanasius. The chief conspirators against him were 
Eusebius bishop of Nicomedia, Theognis of Nicaea, Maris of Chalcedon, Ursacius of Singidnum in Upper 
Moesia, and Valens of Mursa in Upper Pannonia. These persons suborn by bribes certain of the Melitian 
heresy to fabricate various charges against Athanasius; and first they accuse him through the Melitians 
Ision, Eudaemon and Callinicus, of having ordered the Egyptians to pay a linen garment as tribute to the 
church at Alexandria. But this calumny was immediately disproved by Alypius and Macarius, presbyters of 
the Alexandrian church, who then happened to be at Nicomedia; they having convinced the emperor that 
these statements to the prejudice of Athanasius were false. Wherefore the emperor by letter severely 
censured his accusers, but urged Athanasius to come to him. But before he came the Eusebian faction 
anticipating his arrival, added to their former accusation the charge of another crime of a still more 
serious nature than the former; charging Athanasius with plotting against his sovereign, and with having 
sent for treasonable purposes a chest full of gold to one Philumenus. When, however, the emperor had 
himself investigated this matter at Psamathia, which is in the suburbs of Nicomedia, and had found 
Athanasius innocent, he dismissed him with honor; and wrote with his own hand to the church at 
Alexandria to assure them that their bishop had been falsely accused. It would indeed have been both 
proper and desirable to have passed over in silence the subsequent attacks which the Eusebians made 
upon Athanasius, lest from these circumstances the Church of Christ should be judged unfavorably of by 
those who are adverse to its interests. But since having been already committed to writing, they have 
become known to everybody, I have on that account deemed it necessary to make as cursory allusion to 
these things as possible, the particulars of which would require a special treatise. Whence the slanderous 
accusation originated, and the character of those who devised it, I shall now therefore state in brief. 
Mareotes is a district of Alexandria; there are contained in it very many villages, and an abundant 
population, with numerous splendid churches; these churches are all under the jurisdiction of the bishop 
of Alexandria, and are subject to his city as parishes. There was in this region a person named Ischyras, 
who had been guilty of an act deserving of many deaths; for although he had never been admitted to holy 
orders, he had the audacity to assume the title of presbyter, and to exercise sacred functions belonging to 
the priesthood. But having been detected in his sacrilegious career, he made his escape thence and sought 
refuge in Nicomedia, where he implored the protection of the party of Eusebius; who from their hatred to 
Athanasius, not only received him as a presbyter, but even promised to confer upon him the dignity of the 
episcopacy, if he would frame an accusation against Athanasius, listening as a pretext for this to whatever 
stories Ischyras had invented. For he spread a report that he had suffered dreadfully in consequence of an 
assault; and that Macarius had rushed furiously toward the altar, had overturned the table, and broken a 
mystical cup: he added also that he had burnt the sacred books. As a reward for this accusation, the 
Eusebian faction, as I have said, promised him a bishopric; foreseeing that the charges against Macarius 
would involve, along with the accused party, Athanasius, under whose orders he would seem to have 
acted. But this charge they formulated later; before it they devised another full of the bitterest malignity, 
to which I shall now advert. Having by some means, I know not what, obtained a man’s hand; whether 
they themselves had murdered any one, and cut off his hand, or had severed it from some dead body, God 
knows and the authors of the deed: but be that as it may, they publicly exposed it as the hand of Arsenius, 
a Melitian bishop, while they kept the alleged owner of it concealed. This hand, they asserted, had been 
made use of by Athanasius in the performance of certain magic arts; and therefore it was made the 


gravest ground of accusation which these calumniators had concerted against him: but as it generally 
happens, all those who entertained any pique against Athanasius came forward at the same time with a 
variety of other charges. When the emperor was informed of these proceedings, he wrote to his nephew 
Dalmatius the censor, who then had his residence at Antioch in Syria, directing him to order the accused 
parties to be brought before him, and after due investigation, to inflict punishment on such as might be 
convicted. He also sent thither Eusebius and Theognis, that the case might be tried in their presence. 
When Athanasius knew that he was to be summoned before the censor, he sent into Egypt to make a strict 
search after Arsenius; and he ascertained indeed that he was secreted there, but was unable to 
apprehend him, because he often changed his place of concealment. Meanwhile the emperor suppressed 
the trial which was to have been held before the censor, on the following account. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE CHARGES AGAINST ATHANASIUS, THE EMPEROR CONVOKES A SYNOD OF BISHOPS AT 
TYRE 


The emperor had ordered a Synod of bishops to be present at the consecration of the church which he had 
erected at Jerusalem. He therefore directed that, as a secondary matter, they should on their way first 
assemble at Tyre, to examine into the charges against Athanasius; in order that all cause of contention 
being removed there, they might the more peacefully perform the inaugural ceremonies in the dedication 
of the church of God. This was the thirtieth year of Constantine’s reign, and sixty bishops were thus 
convened at Tyre from various places, on the summons of Dionysius the consul. As to Macarius the 
presbyter, he was conducted from Alexandria in chains, under a military escort; while Athanasius was 
unwilling to go thither, not so much from dread, because he was innocent of the charges made, as because 
he feared lest any innovations should be made on the decisions of the council at Nicaea; he was, however, 
constrained to be present by the menacing letters of the emperor. For it had been written him that if he 
did not come voluntarily, he should be brought by force. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


OF ARSENIUS, AND HIS HAND WHICH WAS SAID TO HAVE BEEN CUT OFF 


The special providence of God drove Arsenius also to Tyre; for, disregarding the injunctions he had 
received from the accusers who had bribed him, he went thither disguised to see what would be done. It 
by some means happened that the servants of Archelaus, the governor of the province, heard some 
persons at an inn affirm that Arsenius, who was reported to have been murdered, was concealed in the 
house of one of the citizens. Having heard this and marked the individuals by whom this statement was 
made, they communicated the information to their master, who causing strict search to be made for the 
man immediately, discovered and properly secured him; after which he gave notice to Athanasius that he 
need not be under any alarm, inasmuch as Arsenius was alive and there present. Arsenius on being 
apprehended, at first denied that he was the person; but Paul, bishop of Tyre, who had formerly known 
him, established his identity. Divine providence having thus disposed matters, Athanasius was shortly 
after summoned by the Synod; and as soon as he presented himself, his traducers exhibited the hand, and 
pressed their charge. He managed the affair with great prudence, for he enquired of those present, as 
well as of his accusers, who were the persons who knew Arsenius? and several having answered that they 
knew him, he caused Arsenius to be introduced, having his hands covered by his cloak. Then he again 
asked them, Is this the person who has lost a hand?’ All were astonished at the unexpectedness of this 
procedure, except those who knew whence the hand had been cut off; for the rest thought that Arsenius 
was really deficient of a hand, and expected that the accused would make his defense in some other way. 
But Athanasius turning back the cloak of Arsenius on one side showed one of the man’s hands; again, 
while some were supposing that the other hand was wanting, permitting them to remain a short time in 
doubt afterward he turned back the cloak on the other side and exposed the other hand. Then addressing 
himself to those present, he said, Arsenius, as you see, is found to have two hands: let my accusers show 
the place whence the third was cut off.’ 


CHAPTER XXX 


ATHANASIUS IS FOUND INNOCENT OF WHAT HE WAS ACCUSED; HIS ACCUSERS TAKE TO FLIGHT 


Matters having been brought to this issue with regard to Arsenius, the contrivers of this imposture were 
reduced to perplexity; and Achab, who was also called John, one of the principal accusers, having slipped 
out of court in the tumult, effected his escape. Thus Athanasius cleared himself from this charge, without 
having recourse to any pleading; for he was confident that the sight only of Arsenius alive would confound 
his calumniators. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


WHEN THE BISHOPS WILL NOT LISTEN TO ATHANASIUS’ DEFENSE ON THE SECOND CHARGE, HE BETAKES 
HIMSELF TO THE EMPEROR 


But in refuting the false allegations against Macarius, he made use of legal forms; taking exception in the 
first place to Eusebius and his party, as his enemies, protesting against the injustice of any man’s being 
tried by his adversaries. He next insisted on its being proved that his accuser Ischyras had really obtained 
the dignity of presbyter; for so he had been designated in the indictment. But as the judges would not 
allow any of these objections, the case of Macarius was entered into, and the informers being found 
deficient of proofs, the hearing of the matter was postponed, until some persons should have gone into 
Mareotis, in order that all doubtful points might be examined on the spot. Athanasius seeing that those 
very individuals were to be sent to whom he had taken exception (for the persons sent were Theognis, 
Maris, Theodorus, Macedonius, Valens, and Ursacius), exclaimed that their procedure was both 
treacherous and fraudulent; for that it was unjust that the presbyter Macarius should be detained in 
bonds, while the accuser together with the judges who were his adversaries, were permitted to go, in 
order that an ex parte collection of the facts in evidence might be made.’ Having made this protest before 
the whole Synod and Dionysius the governor of the province, and finding that no one paid any attention to 
his appeal, he privately withdrew. Those, therefore, who were sent to Mareotis, having made an ex parte 
investigation, held that what the accuser said was true. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


ON THE DEPARTURE OF ATHANASIUS, THOSE WHO COMPOSED THE SYNOD VOTE HIS DEPOSITION 


Thus Athanasius departed, hastening to the emperor, and the Synod in the first place condemned him in 
his absence; and when the result of the enquiry which had been instituted at Mareotis was presented, 
they voted to depose him; loading him with opprobrious epithets in their sentence of deposition, but being 
wholly silent respecting the disgraceful defeat of the charge of murder brought by his calumniators. They 
moreover received into communion Arsenius, who was reported to have been murdered; and he who had 
formerly been a bishop of the Melitian heresy subscribed to the deposition of Athanasius as bishop of the 
city of Hypselopolis. Thus by an extraordinary course of circumstances, the alleged victim of assassination 
by Athanasius, was found alive to assist in deposing him. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


THE MEMBERS OF THE SYNOD PROCEED FROM TYRE TO JERUSALEM, AND HAVING CELEBRATED THE 
DEDICATION OF THE NEW JERUSALEM,’ RECEIVE ARIUS AND HIS FOLLOWERS INTO COMMUNION 


Letters in the meantime were brought from the emperor directing those who composed the Synod to 
hasten to the New Jerusalem: having therefore immediately left Tyre, they set forward with all despatch 
to Jerusalem, where, after celebrating a festival in connection with the consecration of the place, they 
readmitted Arius and his adherents into communion, in obedience, as they said, to the wishes of the 
emperor, who had signified in his communication to them, that he was fully satisfied respecting the faith 
of Arius and Euzoius. They moreover wrote to the church at Alexandria, stating that all envy being now 
banished, the affairs of the church were established in peace: and that since Arius had by his recantation 
acknowledged the truth, it was but just that, being thenceforth a member of the church, he should also be 
henceforth received by them, alluding to the banishment of Athanasius [in their statement that all envy 
was now banished’]. At the same time they sent information of what had been done to the emperor, in 
terms nearly to the same effect. But whilst the bishops were engaged in these transactions, other letters 
came unexpectedly from the emperor, intimating that Athanasius had fled to him for protection; and that 
it was necessary for them on his account to come to Constantinople. This unanticipated communication 
from the emperor was as follows. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE EMPEROR SUMMONS THE SYNOD TO HIMSELF BY LETTER, IN ORDER THAT THE CHARGES AGAINST 
ATHANASIUS MIGHT BE CAREFULLY EXAMINED BEFORE HIM 


Victor Constantine Maximus Augustus, to the bishops convened at Tyre. 


I am indeed ignorant of the decisions which have been made by your Council with so much turbulence and 
storm: but the truth seems to have been perverted by some tumultuous and disorderly proceedings: 
because, that is to say, in your mutual love of contention, which you seem desirous of perpetuating, you 
disregard the consideration of those things which are acceptable to God. It will, however, I trust, be the 
work of Divine Providence to dissipate the mischiefs resulting from this jealous rivalry, as soon as they 
shall have been detected; and to make it apparent to us, whether ye who have been convened have had 
regard to truth, and whether your decisions on the subjects which have been submitted to your judgment 
have been made apart from partiality or prejudice. Wherefore it is indispensable that you should all 
without delay attend upon my piety, that you may yourselves give a strict account of your transactions. For 
what reason I have deemed it proper to write thus, and to summon you before me, you will learn from 
what follows. As I was making my entry into the city which bears our name, in this our most flourishing 
home, Constantinople,—and it happened that I was riding on horseback at the time,—suddenly the Bishop 
Athanasius, with certain ecclesiastics whom he had around him, presented himself so unexpectedly in our 


path, as to produce an occasion of consternation. For the Omniscient God is my witness that at first sight I 
did not recognize him until some of my attendants, in answer to my enquiry, informed me, as was very 
natural, both who he was, and what injustice he had suffered. At that time indeed I neither conversed, nor 
held any communication with him. But as he repeatedly entreated an audience, and I had not only refused 
it, but almost ordered that he should be removed from my presence, he said with greater boldness, that 
he petitioned for nothing more than that you might be summoned hither, in order that in our presence, he, 
driven by necessity to such a course, might have a fair opportunity afforded him of complaining of his 
wrongs. Wherefore as this seems reasonable, and consistent with the equity of my government, I willingly 
gave instructions that these things should be written to you. My command therefore is, that all, as many 
as composed the Synod convened at Tyre, should forthwith hasten to the court of our clemency, in order 
that from the facts themselves you may make clear the purity and integrity of your decision in my 
presence, whom you cannot but own to be a true servant of God. It is in consequence of the acts of my 
religious service towards God that peace is everywhere reigning; and that the name of God is sincerely 
had in reverence even among the barbarians themselves, who until now were ignorant of the truth. Now it 
is evident that he who knows not the truth, does not have a true knowledge of God also: yet, as I before 
said even the barbarians on my account, who am a genuine servant of God, have acknowledged and 
learned to worship him, whom they have perceived in very deed protecting and caring for me everywhere. 
So that from dread of us chiefly, they have been thus brought to the knowledge of the true God whom they 
now worship. Nevertheless we who pretend to have a religious veneration for (I will not say who guard) 
the holy mysteries of his church, we, I say, do nothing but what tends to discord and animosity, and to 
speak plainly, to the destruction of the human race. But hasten, as I have already said, all of you to us as 
speedily as possible: and be assured that I shall endeavor with all my power to cause that what is 
contained in the Divine Law may be preserved inviolate, on which neither stigma nor reproach shall be 
able to fasten itself; and this will come to pass when its enemies, who under cover of the sacred 
profession introduce numerous and diversified blasphemies, are dispersed, broken to pieces, and 
altogether annihilated. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


THE SYNOD NOT HAVING COME TO THE EMPEROR, THE PARTISANS OF EUSEBIUS ACCUSE ATHANASIUS OF 
HAVING THREATENED TO DIVERT THE CORN SUPPLIED TO CONSTANTINOPLE FROM ALEXANDRIA: THE 
EMPEROR BEING EXASPERATED AT THIS BANISHES ATHANASIUS INTO GAUL 


This letter rendered those who constituted the Synod very fearful, wherefore most of them returned to 
their respective cities. But Eusebius, Theognis, Maris, Patrophilus, Ursacius, and Valens, having gone to 
Constantinople, would not permit any further enquiry to be instituted concerning the broken cup, the 
overturned communion table, and the murder of Arsenius; but they had recourse to another calumny, 
informing the emperor that Athanasius had threatened to prohibit the sending of corn which was usually 
conveyed from Alexandria to Constantinople. They affirmed also that these menaces were heard from the 
lips of Athanasius by the bishops Adamantius, Anubion, Arbathion and Peter, for slander is most prevalent 
when of the assertor of it appears to be a person worthy of credit. Hence the emperor being deceived, and 
excited to indignation against Athanasius by this charge, at once condemned him to exile, ordering him to 
reside in the Gauls. Now some affirm that the emperor came to this decision with a view to the 
establishment of unity in the church, since Athanasius was inexorable in his refusal to hold any 
communion with Arius and his adherents. He accordingly took up his abode at Treves, a city of Gaul. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


OF MARCELLUS BISHOP OF ANCYRA, AND ASTERIUS THE SOPHIST 


The bishops assembled at Constantinople deposed also Marcellus bishop of Ancyra, a city of Galatia 
Minor, on this account. A certain rhetorician of Cappadocia named Asterius having abandoned his art, and 
professed himself a convert to Christianity, undertook the composition of some treatises, which are still 
extant, in which he commended the dogmas of Arius; asserting that Christ is the power of God, in the 
same sense as the locust and the palmer-worm are said by Moses to be the power of God, with other 
similar utterances. Now Asterius was in constant association with the bishops, and especially with those 
of their number who did not discountenance the Arian doctrine: he also attended their Synods, in the hope 
of insinuating himself into the bishopric of some city: but he failed to obtain ordination, in consequence of 
having sacrificed during the persecution. Going therefore throughout the cities of Syria, he read in public 
the books which he had composed. Marcellus being informed of this, and wishing to counteract his 
influence, in his over-anxiety to confute him, fell into the diametrically opposite error; for he dared to say, 
as the Samosatene had done, that Christ was a mere man. When the bishops then convened at Jerusalem 
had intelligence of these things, they took no notice of Asterius, because he was not enrolled even in the 
catalogue of ordained priests; but they insisted that Marcellus, as a priest, should give an account of the 
book which he had written. Finding that he entertained Paul of Samosata’s sentiments, they required him 
to retract his opinion; and he being thoroughly ashamed of himself, promised to burn his book. But the 
convention of bishops being hastily dissolved by the emperor’s summoning them to Constantinople, the 
Eusebians on their arrival at that city, again took the case of Marcellus into consideration; and as 
Marcellus refused to fulfil his promise of burning his untimely book, those present deposed him, and sent 


Basil into Ancyra in his stead. Moreover Eusebius wrote a refutation of this work in three books, in which 
he exposed its erroneous doctrine. Marcellus however was afterwards reinstated in his bishopric by the 
Synod at Sardica, on his assurance that his book had been misunderstood, and that on that account he 
was supposed to favor the Samosatene’s views. But of this we shall speak more fully in its proper place. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


AFTER THE BANISHMENT OF ATHANASIUS, ARIUS HAVING BEEN SENT FOR BY THE EMPEROR, RAISES A 
DISTURBANCE AGAINST ALEXANDER BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


While these things were taking place, the thirtieth year of Constantine’s reign was completed. But Arius 
with his adherents having returned to Alexandria, again disturbed the whole city; for the people of 
Alexandria were exceedingly indignant both at the restoration of this incorrigible heretic with his 
partisans, and also because their bishop Athanasius had been sent to exile. When the emperor was 
apprised of the perverse disposition of Arius, he once more ordered him to repair to Constantinople, to 
give an account of the commotions he had afresh endeavored to excite. It happened at that time that 
Alexander, who had some time before succeeded Metrophanes, presided over the church at 
Constantinople. That this prelate was a man of devoted piety was distinctly manifested by the conflict he 
entered into with Arius; for when Arius arrived and the people were divided into two factions and the 
whole city was thrown into confusion: some insisting that the Nicene Creed should be by no means 
infringed on, while others contended that the opinion of Arius was consonant to reason. In this state of 
affairs, Alexander was driven to straits: more especially since Eusebius of Nicomedia had violently 
threatened that he would cause him to be immediately deposed, unless he admitted Arius and his 
followers to communion. Alexander, however, was far less troubled at the thought of his own deposition as 
fearful of the subversion of the principles of the faith, which they were so anxious to effect: and regarding 
himself as the constituted guardian of the doctrines recognized, and the decisions made by the council at 
Nicaea, he exerted himself to the utmost to prevent their being violated or depraved. Reduced to this 
extremity, he bade farewell to all logical resources, and made God his refuge, devoting himself to 
continued fasting and never ceased from praying. Communicating his purpose to no one, he shut himself 
up alone in the church called Irene: there going up to the altar, and prostrating himself on the ground 
beneath the holy communion table, he poured forth his fervent prayers weeping; and this he ceased not to 
do for many successive nights and days. What he thus earnestly asked from God, he received: for his 
petition was such a one: If the opinion of Arius were correct, he might not be permitted to see the day 
appointed for its discussion; but that if he himself held the true faith, Arius, as the author of all these 
evils, might suffer the punishment due to his impiety.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THE DEATH OF ARIUS 


Such was the supplication of Alexander. Meanwhile the emperor, being desirous of personally examining 
Arius, sent for him to the palace, and asked him whether he would assent to the determinations of the 
Synod at Nicaea. He without hesitation replied in the affirmative, and subscribed the declaration of the 
faith in the emperor’s presence, acting with duplicity. The emperor, surprised at his ready compliance, 
obliged him to confirm his signature by an oath. This also he did with equal dissimulation. The way he 
evaded, as I have heard, was this: he wrote his own opinion on paper, and carried it under his arm, so that 
he then swore truly that he really held the sentiments he had written. That this is so, however, I have 
written from hearsay, but that he added an oath to his subscription, I have myself ascertained, from an 
examination of the emperor’s own letters. The emperor being thus convinced, ordered that he should be 
received into communion by Alexander, bishop of Constantinople. It was then Saturday, and Arius was 
expecting to assemble with the church on the day following: but divine retribution overtook his daring 
criminalities. For going out of the imperial palace, attended by a crowd of Eusebian partisans like guards, 
he paraded proudly through the midst of the city, attracting the notice of all the people. As he approached 
the place called Constantine’s Forum, where the column of porphyry is erected, a terror arising from the 
remorse of conscience seized Arius, and with the terror a violent relaxation of the bowels: he therefore 
enquired whether there was a convenient place near, and being directed to the back of Constantine’s 
Forum, he hastened thither. Soon after a faintness came over him, and together with the evacuations his 
bowels protruded, followed by a copious hemorrhage, and the descent of the smaller intestines: moreover 
portions of his spleen and liver were brought off in the effusion of blood, so that he almost immediately 
died. The scene of this catastrophe still is shown at Constantinople, as I have said, behind the shambles in 
the colonnade: and by persons going by pointing the finger at the place, there is a perpetual 
remembrance preserved of this extraordinary kind of death. So disastrous an occurrence filled with dread 
and alarm the party of Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia; and the report of it quickly spread itself over the 
city and throughout the whole world. As the king grew more earnest in Christianity and confessed that the 
confession at Nicaea was attested by God, he rejoiced at the occurrences. He was also glad because of his 
three sons whom he had already proclaimed Caesars; one of each of them having been created at every 
successive decennial anniversary of his reign. To the eldest, whom he called Constantine, after his own 
name, he assigned the government of the western parts of the empire, on the completion of his first 
decade. His second son Constantius, who bore his grandfather’s name, he constituted Caesar in the 


eastern division, when the second decade had been completed. And Constans, the youngest, he invested 
with a similar dignity, in the thirtieth year of his own reign. 


CHAPTER XXxXIX 
THE EMPEROR FALLS SICK AND DIES 


A year having passed, the Emperor Constantine having just entered the sixty-fifth year of his age, was 
taken with a sickness; he therefore left Constantinople, and made a voyage to Helenopolis, that he might 
try the effect of the medicinal hot springs which are found in the vicinity of that city. Perceiving, however, 
that his illness increased, he deferred the use of the baths; and removing from Helenopolis to Nicomedia, 
he took up his residence in the suburbs, and there received Christian baptism. After this he became 
cheerful; and making his will, appointed his three sons heirs to the empire, allotting to each one of them 
his portion, in accordance with the arrangements he had made while living. He also granted many 
privileges to the cities of Rome and Constantinople; and entrusting the custody of his will to that 
presbyter by whose means Arius had been recalled, and of whom we have already made mention, he 
charged him to deliver it into no one’s hand, except that of his son Constantius, to whom he had given the 
sovereignty of the East. After the making of his will, he survived a few days and died. Of his sons none 
were present at his death. A courier was therefore immediately despatched into the East, to inform 
Constantius of his father’s decease. 


CHAPTER XL 


THE FUNERAL OF THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE 


The body of the emperor was placed in a coffin of gold by the proper persons, and then conveyed to 
Constantinople, where it was laid out on an elevated bed of state in the palace, surrounded by a guard, 
and treated with the same respect as when he was alive, and this was done until the arrival of one of his 
sons. When Constantius was come out of the eastern parts of the empire, it was honored with an imperial 
sepulture, and deposited in the church called The Apostles: which he had caused to be constructed for 
this very purpose, that the emperors and prelates might receive a degree of veneration but little inferior 
to that which was paid to the relics of the apostles. The Emperor Constantine lived sixty-five years, and 
reigned thirty-one. He died in the consulate of Felician and Tatian, on the twenty-second of May, in the 
second year of the 278th Olympiad. This book, therefore, embraces a period of thirty-one years. 


Book II 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION CONTAINING THE REASON FOR THE AUTHOR'S REVISION OF HIS FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS 


Rufinus, who wrote an Ecclesiastical History in Latin, has erred in respect to chronology. For he supposes 
that what was done against Athanasius occurred after the death of the Emperor Constantine: he was also 
ignorant of his exile to the Gauls and of various other circumstances. Now we in the first place wrote the 
first two books of our history following Rufinus; but in writing our history from the third to the seventh, 
some facts we collected from Rufinus, others from different authors, and some from the narration of 
individuals still living. Afterward, however, we perused the writings of Athanasius, wherein he depicts his 
own sufferings and how through the calumnies of the Eusebian fiction he was banished, and judged that 
more credit was due to him who had suffered, and to those who were witnesses of the things they 
describe, than to such as have been dependent on conjecture, and had therefore erred. Moreover, having 
obtained several letters of persons eminent at that period, we have availed ourselves of their assistance 
also in tracing out the truth as far as possible. On this account we were compelled to revise the first and 
second books of this history, using, however, the testimony of Rufinus where it is evident that he could not 
be mistaken. It should also be observed, that in our former edition, neither the sentence of deposition 
which was passed upon Arius, nor the emperor’s letters were inserted, but simply the narration or facts in 
order that the history might not become bulky and weary the readers with tedious matters of detail. But in 
the present edition, such alterations and additions have been made for your sake, O sacred man of God, 
Theodore, in order that you might not be ignorant what the princes wrote in their own words, as well as 
the decisions of the bishops in their various Synods, wherein they continually altered the confession of 
faith. Wherefore, whatever we have deemed necessary we have inserted in this later edition. Having 
adopted this course in the first book, we shall endeavor to do the same in the consecutive portion of our 
history, I mean the second. On this let us now enter. 


CHAPTER II 


EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF NICOMEDIA, AND HIS PARTY, BY AGAIN ENDEAVORING TO INTRODUCE THE ARIAN 
HERESY, CREATE DISTURBANCES IN THE CHURCHES 


After the death of the Emperor Constantine, Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, and Theognis of Nicaea, 
imagining that a favorable opportunity had arisen, used their utmost efforts to expunge the doctrine of 
homoousion, and to introduce Arianism in its place. They, nevertheless, despaired of effecting this, if 
Athanasius should return to Alexandria: in order therefore to accomplish their designs, they sought the 
assistance of that presbyter by whose means Arius had been recalled from exile a little before. How this 
was done shall now be described. The presbyter in question presented the will and the request of the 
deceased king to his son Constantius; who finding those dispositions in it which he was most desirous of, 
for the empire of the East was by his father’s will apportioned to him, treated the presbyter with great 
consideration, loaded him with favors, and ordered that free access should be given him both to the 
palace and to himself. This license soon obtained for him familiar intercourse with the empress, as well as 
with her eunuchs. There was at that time a chief eunuch of the imperial bed-chamber named Eusebius; 
him the presbyter persuaded to adopt Arian’s views, after which the rest of the eunuchs were also 
prevailed on to adopt the same sentiments. Not only this but the empress also, under the influence of the 
eunuchs and the presbyters, became favorable to the tenets of Arius; and not long after the subject was 
introduced to the emperor himself. Thus it became gradually diffused throughout the court, and among 
the officers of the imperial household and guards, until at length it spread itself over the whole population 
of the city. The chamberlains in the palace discussed this doctrine with the women; and in the family of 
every citizen there was a logical contest. Moreover, the mischief quickly extended to other provinces and 
cities, the controversy, like a spark, insignificant at first, exciting in the auditors a spirit of contention: for 
every one who inquired the cause of the tumult, found immediately occasion for disputing, and 
determined to take part in the strife at the moment of making the inquiry. By general altercation of this 
kind all order was subverted; the agitation, however, was confined to the cities of the East, those of 
Illyricum and the western parts of the empire meanwhile were perfectly tranquil, because they would not 
annul the decisions of the Council of Nicaea. As this affair increased, going from bad to worse, Eusebius 
of Nicomedia and his party looked upon popular ferment as a piece of good fortune. For only thus they 
thought they would be enabled to constitute some one who held their own sentiments bishop of 
Alexandria. But the return of Athanasius at that time defeated their purpose; for he came thither fortified 
by a letter from one of the Augusti, which the younger Constantine, who bore his father’s name, 
addressed to the people of Alexandria, from Treves, a city in Gaul. A copy of this epistle is here subjoined. 


advanced to greatness a people who, as we have put it, have either grown by injuring religion, or have 
injured religion by their growth. Those, too, whose kingdoms have become part of the one great whole of 
the Roman empire, were not without religion when their kingdoms were taken from them. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Examine then, and see if He be not the dispenser of kingdoms, who is Lord at once of the world which is 
ruled, and of man himself who rules; if He have not ordained the changes of dynasties, with their 
appointed seasons, who was before all time, and made the world a body of times; if the rise and the fall of 
states are not the work of Him, under whose sovereignty the human race once existed without states at 
all. How do you allow yourselves to fall into such error? Why, the Rome of rural simplicity is older than 
some of her gods; she reigned before her proud, vast Capitol was built. The Babylonians exercised 
dominion, too, before the days of the Pontiffs; and the Medes before the Quindecemvirs; and the 
Egyptians before the Salii; and the Assyrians before the Luperci; and the Amazons before the Vestal 
Virgins. And to add another point: if the religions of Rome give empire, ancient Judea would never have 
been a kingdom, despising as it did one and all these idol deities; Judea, whose God you Romans once 
honoured with victims, and its temple with gifts, and its people with treaties; and which would never have 
been beneath your sceptre but for that last and crowning offence against God, in rejecting and crucifying 
Christ. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


Enough has been said in these remarks to confute the charge of treason against your religion: for we 
cannot be held to do harm to that which has no existence. When we are called therefore to sacrifice, we 
resolutely refuse, relying on the knowledge we possess, by which we are well assured of the real objects 
to whom these services are offered, under profaning of images and the deification of human names. Some, 
indeed, think it a piece of insanity that, when it is in our power to offer sacrifice at once, and go away 
unharmed, holding as ever our convictions, we prefer an obstinate persistence in our confession to our 
safety. You advise us, forsooth, to take unjust advantage of you; but we know whence such suggestions 
come, who is at the bottom of it all, and how every effort is made, now by cunning suasion, and now by 
merciless persecution, to overthrow our constancy. No other than that spirit, half devil and half angel, 
who, hating us because of his own separation from God, and stirred with envy for the favour God has 
shown us, turns your minds against us by an occult influence, moulding and instigating them to all that 
perversity in judgment, and that unrighteous cruelty, which we have mentioned at the beginning of our 
work, when entering on this discussion. For, though the whole power of demons and kindred spirits is 
subject to us, yet still, as ill-disposed slaves sometimes conjoin contumacy with fear, and delight to injure 
those of whom they at the same time stand in awe, so is it here. For fear also inspires hatred. Besides, in 
their desperate condition, as already under condemnation, it gives them some comfort, while punishment 
delays, to have the usufruct of their malignant dispositions. And yet, when hands are laid on them, they 
are subdued at once, and submit to their lot; and those whom at a distance they oppose, in close quarters 
they supplicate for mercy. So when, like insurrectionary workhouses, or prisons, or mines, or any such 
penal slaveries, they break forth against us their masters, they know all the while that they are not a 
match for us, and just on that account, indeed, rush the more recklessly to destruction. We resist them, 
unwillingly, as though they were equals, and contend against them by persevering in that which they 
assail; and our triumph over them is never more complete than when we are condemned for resolute 
adherence to our faith. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


But as it was easily seen to be unjust to compel freemen against their will to offer sacrifice (for even in 
other acts of religious service a willing mind is required), it should be counted quite absurd for one man to 
compel another to do honour to the gods, when he ought ever voluntarily, and in the sense of his own 
need, to seek their favour, lest in the liberty which is his right he should be ready to say, “I want none of 
Jupiter’s favours; pray who art thou? Let Janus meet me with angry looks, with whichever of his faces he 
likes; what have you to do with me?” You have been led, no doubt, by these same evil spirits to compel us 
to offer sacrifice for the well-being of the emperor; and you are under a necessity of using force, just as 
we are under an obligation to face the dangers of it. This brings us, then, to the second ground of 
accusation, that we are guilty of treason against a majesty more august; for you do homage with a greater 
dread and an intenser reverence to Caesar, than Olympian Jove himself. And if you knew it, upon sufficient 
grounds. For is not any living man better than a dead one, whoever he be? But this is not done by you on 
any other ground than regard to a power whose presence you vividly realize; so that also in this you are 
convicted of impiety to your gods, inasmuch as you show a greater reverence to a human sovereignty than 
you do to them. Then, too, among you, people far more readily swear a false oath in the name of all the 
gods, than in the name of the single genius of Caesar. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


CHAPTER III 


ATHANASIUS, ENCOURAGED BY THE LETTER OF CONSTANTINE THE YOUNGER, RETURNS TO ALEXANDRIA 


Constantine Caesar to the members of the Catholic Church of the Alexandrians. 


It cannot, I conceive, have escaped the knowledge of your devout minds, that Athanasius, the expositor of 
the venerated law, was sent for a while unto the Gauls, lest he should sustain some irreparable injury from 
the perverseness of his blood-thirsty adversaries, whose ferocity continually endangered his sacred life. To 
evade this [perverseness], therefore, he was taken from the jaws of the men who threatened him into a 
city under my jurisdiction, where, as long as it was his appointed residence, he has been abundantly 
supplied with every necessity: although his distinguished virtue trusting in divine aid would have made 
light of the pressure of a more rigorous fortune. And since our sovereign, my father, Constantine Augustus 
of blessed memory, was prevented by death from accomplishing his purpose of restoring this bishop to his 
see, and to your most sanctified piety, I have deemed it proper to carry his wishes into effect, having 
inherited the task from him. With how great veneration he has been regarded by us, ye will learn on his 
arrival among you; nor need any one be surprised at the honor I have put upon him, since I have been 
alike influenced by a sense of what was due to so excellent a personage, and the knowledge of your 
affectionate solicitude respecting him. May Divine Providence preserve you, beloved brethren. 


Relying on this letter, Athanasius came to Alexandria, and was most joyfully received by the people of the 
city. Nevertheless as many in it as had embraced Arianism, combining together, entered into conspiracies 
against him, by which frequent seditions were excited, affording a pretext to the Eusebians for accusing 
him to the emperor of having taken possession of the Alexandrian church on his own responsibility, in 
spite of the adverse judgment of a general council of bishops. So far indeed did they succeed in pressing 
their charges, that the emperor became exasperated, and banished him from Alexandria. How indeed this 
came about I shall hereafter explain. 


CHAPTER IV 


ON THE DEATH OF EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, ACACIUS SUCCEEDS TO THE BISHOPRIC OF CAESAREA 


At this time Eusebius, who was bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, and had the surname of Pamphilus, 
having died, Acacius, his disciple, succeeded him in the bishopric. This individual published several books, 
and among others a biographical sketch of his master. 


CHAPTER V 


THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE THE YOUNGER 


Not long after this the brother of the Emperor Constantius, Constantine the younger, who bore his 
father’s name, having invaded those parts of the empire which were under the government of his younger 
brother Constans, engaging in a conflict with his brother’s soldiery, was slain by them. This took place 
under the consulship of Acindynus and Proclus. 


CHAPTER VI 


ALEXANDER, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE, WHEN AT THE POINT OF DEATH PROPOSES THE ELECTION EITHER 
OF PAUL OR OF MACEDONIUS AS HIS SUCCESSOR 


About the same time another disturbance in addition to those we have recorded, was raised at 
Constantinople on the following account. Alexander, who had presided over the churches in that city, and 
had strenuously opposed Arius, departed this life, having occupied the bishopric for twenty-three years 
and lived ninety-eight years in all, without having ordained any one to succeed him. But he had enjoined 
the proper persons to choose one of the two whom he named; that is to say, if they desired one who was 
competent to teach, and of eminent piety, they should elect Paul, whom he had himself ordained presbyter, 
a man young indeed in years, but of advanced intelligence and prudence; but if they wished a man of 
venerable aspect, and external show only of sanctity, they might appoint Macedonius, who had long been 
a deacon among them and was aged. Hence there arose a great contest respecting the choice of a bishop 
which troubled the church exceedingly; for ever since the people were divided into two parties, one of 
which favored the tenets of Arius, while the other held what the Nicene Synod had defined, those who 
held the doctrine of consubstantiality always had the advantage during the life of Alexander, the Arians 
disagreeing among themselves and perpetually conflicting in opinion. But after the death of that prelate, 
the issue of the struggle became doubtful, the defenders of the orthodox faith insisting on the ordination 
of Paul, and all the Arian party espousing the cause of Macedonius. Paul therefore was ordained bishop in 
the church called Irene, which is situated near the great church of Sophia; whose election appeared to be 
more in accordance with the suffrage of the deceased. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE EMPEROR CONSTANTIUS EJECTS PAUL AFTER HIS ELECTION TO THE BISHOPRIC, AND SENDING FOR 
EUSEBIUS OF NICOMEDIA, INVESTS HIM WITH THE BISHOPRIC OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


Not long afterwards the emperor having arrived at Constantinople was highly incensed at the 
consecration [of Paul]; and having convened an assembly of bishops of Arian sentiments, he divested Paul 
of his dignity, and translating Eusebius from the see of Nicomedia, he appointed him bishop of 
Constantinople. Having done this the emperor proceeded to Antioch. 


CHAPTER VIII 


EUSEBIUS HAVING CONVENED ANOTHER SYNOD AT ANTIOCH IN SYRIA, CAUSES A NEW CREED TO BE 
PROMULGATED 


Eusebius, however, could by no means remain quiet, but as the saying is, left no stone unturned, in order 
to effect the purpose he had in view. He therefore causes a Synod to be convened at Antioch in Syria, 
under pretense of dedicating the church which the father of the Augusti had commenced, and which his 
son Constantius had finished in the tenth year after its foundations were laid, but with the real intention 
of subverting and abolishing the doctrine of the homoousion. There were present at this Synod ninety 
bishops from various cities. Maximus, however, bishop of Jerusalem; who had succeeded Macarius, did not 
attend, recollecting that he had been deceived and induced to subscribe the deposition of Athanasius. 
Neither was Julius, bishop of the great Rome, there, nor had he sent a substitute, although an 
ecclesiastical canon commands that the churches shall not make any ordinances against the opinion of the 
bishop of Rome. This Synod assembled at Antioch in presence of the emperor Constantius in the consulate 
of Marcellus and Probinus, which was the fifth year after the death of Constantine, father of the Augusti. 
Placitus, otherwise called Flaccillus, successor to Euphronius, at that time presided over the church at 
Antioch. The confederates of Eusebius had previously designed to calumniate Athanasius; accusing him in 
the first place of having acted contrary to a canon which they then constituted, in resuming his episcopal 
authority without the license of a general council of bishops, inasmuch as on his return from exile he had 
on his own responsibility taken possession of the church; and then because a tumult had been excited on 
his entrance and many were killed in the riot; moreover that some had been scourged by him, and others 
brought before the tribunals. Besides they brought forward what had been determined against Athanasius 
at Tyre. 


CHAPTER IX 
OF EUSEBIUS OF EMISA 


On the ground of such charges as these, they proposed another bishop for the Alexandrian church, and 
first indeed Eusebius surnamed Emisenus. Who this person was, George, bishop of Laodicea, who was 
present on this occasion, informs us. For he says in the book which he has composed on his life, that 
Eusebius was descended from the nobility of Edessa in Mesopotamia, and that from a child he had studied 
the holy Scriptures; that he was afterwards instructed in Greek literature by a master resident at Edessa; 
and finally that the sacred books were expounded to him by Patrophilus and Eusebius, of whom the latter 
presided over the church at Caesarea, and the former over that at Scythopolis. Afterwards when he dwelt 
in Antioch, it happened that Eustathius was deposed on the accusation of Cyrus of Beroea for holding the 
tenets of Sabellius. Then again he associated with Euphronius, successor of Eustathius, and avoiding a 
bishopric, he retired to Alexandria, and there devoted himself to the study of philosophy. On his return to 
Antioch he formed an intimate acquaintance with Placitus [or Flaccillus], the successor of Euphronius. At 
length he was ordained bishop of Alexandria, by Eusebius, bishop of Constantinople; but did not go thither 
in consequence of the attachment of the people of that city to Athanasius, and was therefore sent to 
Emisa. As the inhabitants of Emisa excited a sedition on account of his appointment,—for he was 
commonly charged with the study and practice of judicial astrology,—he fled and came to Laodicea, to 
George, who has given so many historical details of him. George having taken him to Antioch, procured 
his being again brought back to Emisa by Placitus and Narcissus; but he was afterwards charged with 
holding the Sabellian views. George more elaborately describes the circumstances of his ordination and 
adds at the close that the emperor took him with him in his expedition against the barbarians, and that 
miracles were wrought by his hand. The information given by George concerning Eusebius of Emisa may 
be considered reproduced at sufficient length by me here. 


CHAPTER X 


THE BISHOPS ASSEMBLED AT ANTIOCH, ON THE REFUSAL OF EUSEBIUS OF EMISA TO ACCEPT THE BISHOPRIC 
OF ALEXANDRIA, ORDAIN GREGORY, AND CHANGE THE LANGUAGE OF THE NICENE CREED 


Now at that time Eusebius having been proposed and fearing to go to Alexandria, the Synod at Antioch 
designated Gregory as bishop of that church. This being done, they altered the creed; not as condemning 
anything in that which was set forth at Nicaea, but in fact with a determination to subvert and nullify the 


doctrine of consubstantiality by means of frequent councils, and the publication of various expositions of 
the faith, so as gradually to establish the Arian views. How these things issued we will set forth in the 
course of our narrative; but the epistle then promulgated respecting the faith was as follows: 


We have neither become followers of Arius,—for how should we who are bishops be guided by a 
presbyter?—nor have we embraced any other faith than that which was set forth from the beginning. But 
being constituted examiners and judges of his sentiments, we admit their soundness, rather than adopt 
them from him: and you will recognize this from what we are about to state. We have learned from the 
beginning to believe in one God of the Universe, the Creator and Preserver of all things both those 
thought of and those perceived by the senses: and in one only-begotten Son of God, subsisting before all 
ages, and co-existing with the Father who begat him, through whom also all things visible and invisible 
were made; who in the last days according to the Father’s good pleasure, descended, and assumed flesh 
from the holy virgin, and having fully accomplished his Father’s will, that he should suffer, and rise again, 
and ascend into the heavens, and sit at the right hand of the Father; and is coming to judge the living and 
the dead, continuing King and God for ever. We believe also in the Holy Spirit. And if it is necessary to add 
this, we believe in the resurrection of the flesh, and the life everlasting.’ 


Having thus written in their first epistle, they sent it to the bishops of every city. But after remaining some 
time at Antioch, as if to condemn the former, they published another letter in these words: 


Another Exposition of the Faith. 


In conformity with evangelic and apostolic tradition, we believe in one God the Father Almighty, the 
Creator and Framer of the universe. And in one Lord Jesus Christ, his Son, God the only-begotten, through 
whom all things were made: begotten of the Father before all ages, God of God, Whole of Whole, Only of 
Only, Perfect of Perfect, King of King, Lord of Lord; the living Word, the Wisdom, the Life, the True Light, 
the Way of Truth, the Resurrection, the Shepherd, the Gate; immutable and inconvertible; the unaltering 
image of the Divinity, Substance and Power, and Counsel and Glory of the Father; born before all 
creation’; who was in the beginning with God, God the Word, according as it is declared in the Gospel, and 
the Word was God, by whom all things were made, and in whom all things subsist: who in the last days 
came down from above, and was born of the virgin according to the Scriptures; and was made man, the 
Mediator between God and men, the Apostle of our Faith, and the Prince of Life, as he says, I came down 
from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of him that sent me.’ Who suffered on our behalf, and 
rose again for us on the third day, and ascended into the heavens, and is seated at the right hand of the 
Father; and will come again with glory and power to judge the living and the dead. [We believe] also in the 
Holy Spirit, who is given to believers for their consolation, sanctification, and perfection; even as our Lord 
Jesus Christ commanded his disciples, saying, Go and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit’; that is to say of the Father who is truly the Father, of the 
Son who is truly the Son, and of the Holy Spirit who is truly the Holy Spirit, these words not being simply 
or insignificantly applied, but accurately expressing the proper subsistence, glory, and order, of each of 
these who are named: so that there are three in person, but one in concordance. Holding therefore this 
faith in the presence of God and of Christ, we anathematize all heretical and false doctrine. And if any one 
shall teach contrary to the sound and right faith of the Scriptures, affirming that there is or was a period 
or an age before the Son of God existed, let him be accursed. And if any one shall say that the Son is a 
creature as one of the creatures, or that he is offspring as one of the offsprings, and shall not hold each of 
the aforesaid doctrines as the Divine Scriptures have delivered them to us: or if any one shall teach or 
preach any other doctrine contrary to that which we have received, let him be accursed. For we truly and 
unreservedly believe and follow all things handed down to us from the sacred Scriptures by the prophets 
and apostles. 


Such was the exposition of the faith published by those then assembled at Antioch, to which Gregory also 
subscribed as bishop of Alexandria, although he had not yet entered that city. The Synod having done 
these things, and legislated some other canons, was dissolved. At this time it happened that public affairs 
also were disturbed. The nation called Franks made incursions into the Roman territories in Gaul, and at 
the same time there occurred violent earthquakes in the East, and especially at Antioch, which continued 
to suffer concussions during a whole year. 


CHAPTER XI 


ON THE ARRIVAL OF GREGORY AT ALEXANDRIA, TENDED BY A MILITARY ESCORT, ATHANASIUS FLEES 


After these things, Syrian, the military commander, and the corps of heavy armed soldiers, five thousand 
in number, conducted Gregory to Alexandria; and such of the citizens as were of Arian sentiments 
combined with them. But it will be proper here to relate by what means Athanasius escaped the hands of 
those who wished to apprehend him, after his expulsion from the church. It was evening, and the people 
were attending the vigil there, a service being expected. The commander arrived, and posted his forces in 
order of battle on every side of the church. Athanasius having observed what was done, considered within 
himself how he might prevent the people’s suffering in any degree on his account: accordingly having 
directed the deacon to give notice of prayer, after that he ordered the recitation of a psalm; and when the 


melodious chant of the psalm arose, all went out through one of the church doors. While this was doing, 
the troops remained inactive spectators, and Athanasius thus escaped unhurt in the midst of those who 
were chanting the psalm, and immediately hastened to Rome. Gregory then prevailed in the church: but 
the people of Alexandria, being indignant at this procedure, set the church called that of Dionysius on fire. 
Let this be sufficient on this subject. Now Eusebius, having thus far obtained his object, sent a deputation 
to Julius, bishop of Rome, begging that he would himself take cognizance of the charges against 
Athanasius, and order a judicial investigation to be made in his presence. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE PEOPLE OF CONSTANTINOPLE RESTORE PAUL TO HIS SEE AFTER THE DEATH OF EUSEBIUS, WHILE THE 
ARIANS ELECT MACEDONIUS 


But Eusebius did not live to learn the decision of Julius concerning Athanasius, for he died a short time 
after that Synod was held. Whereupon the people introduced Paul again into the church of 
Constantinople: the Arians, however, ordained Macedonius at the same time, in the church dedicated to 
Paul. This those who had formerly co-operated with Eusebius (that disturber of the public peace) brought 
about, assuming all his authority. These were Theognis, bishop of Nicaea, Maris of Chalcedon, Theodore 
of Heraclea in Thrace, Ursacius of Singidunum in Upper Mysia, and Valens of Mursa in Upper Pannonia. 
Ursacius and Valens indeed afterward altered their opinions, and presented a written recantation of them 
to bishop Julius, so that on subscribing the doctrine of consubstantiability they were again admitted to 
communion; but at that time they warmly supported the Arian error, and were instigators of the most 
violent conflicts in the churches, one of which was connected with Macedonius at Constantinople. By this 
intestine war among the Christians, continuous seditions arose in that city, and many lives were sacrificed 
in consequence of these occurrences. 


CHAPTER XIII 


PAUL IS AGAIN EJECTED FROM THE CHURCH BY CONSTANTIUS, IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE SLAUGHTER OF 
HERMOGENES, HIS GENERAL 


Intelligence of these proceedings reached the ears of the Emperor Constantius, whose residence was then 
at Antioch. Accordingly he ordered his general Hermogenes, who had been despatched to Thrace, to pass 
through Constantinople on his way, and expel Paul from the church. He, on arriving at Constantinople, 
threw the whole city into confusion, attempting to cast out the bishops; for sedition immediately arose 
from the people in their eagerness to defend the bishop. And when Hermogenes persisted in his efforts to 
drive out Paul by means of his military force, the people became exasperated as is usual in such cases; 
and making a desperate attack upon him, they set his house on fire, and after dragging through the city, 
they at last put him to death. This took place in the consulate of the two Augusti,—that is to say, the third 
consulship,—Constantius, and the second of Constans: at which time Constans, having subdued the 
Franks, compelled them to enter into a treaty of peace with the Romans. The Emperor Constantius, on 
being informed of the assassination of Hermogenes, set off on horseback from Antioch, and arriving at 
Constantinople immediately expelled Paul, and then punished the inhabitants by withdrawing from them 
more than 40,000 measures of the daily allowance of wheat which had been granted by his father for 
gratuitous distribution among them: for prior to this catastrophe, nearly 80,000 measures of wheat 
brought from Alexandria had been bestowed on the citizens. He hesitated, however, to ratify the 
appointment of Macedonius to the bishopric of that city, being irritated against him not only because he 
had been ordained without his own consent; but also because on account of the contests in which he had 
been engaged with Paul, Hermogenes, his general, and many other persons had been slain. But having 
given him permission to minister in the church in which he had been consecrated, he returned to Antioch. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE ARIANS REMOVE GREGORY FROM THE SEE OF ALEXANDRIA, AND APPOINT GEORGE IN HIS PLACE 


About the same time the Arians ejected Gregory from the see of Alexandria, on the ground that he was 
unpopular and at the same time because he had set a church on fire, and did not manifest sufficient zeal 
in promoting the interests of their party. They therefore inducted George into his see, who was a native of 
Cappadocia, and had acquired the reputation of being an able advocate of their tenets. 


CHAPTER XV 


ATHANASIUS AND PAUL GOING TO ROME, AND HAVING OBTAINED LETTERS FROM BISHOP JULIUS, RECOVER 
THEIR RESPECTIVE DIOCESES 


Athanasius, meanwhile, after a lengthened journey, at last reached Italy. The western division of the 
empire was then under the sole power of Constans, the youngest of Constantine’s sons, his brother 
Constantine having been slain by the soldiers, as was before stated. At the same time also Paul, bishop of 
Constantinople, Asclepas of Gaza, Marcellus of Ancyra, a city of the Lesser Galatia, and Lucius of 


Adrianople, having been accused on various charges, and expelled from their several churches arrived at 
the imperial city. There each laid his case before Julius, bishop of Rome. He on his part, by virtue of the 
Church of Rome’s peculiar privilege, sent them back again into the East, fortifying them with 
commendatory letters; and at the same time restored to each his own place, and sharply rebuked those by 
whom they had been deposed. Relying on the signature of the bishop Julius, the bishops departed from 
Rome, and again took possession of their own churches, forwarding the letters to the parties to whom 
they were addressed. These persons considering themselves treated with indignity by the reproaches of 
Julius, called a council at Antioch, assembled themselves and dictated a reply to his letters as the 
expression of the unanimous feeling of the whole Synod. It was not his province, they said, to take 
cognizance of their decisions in reference to any whom they might wish to expel from their churches; 
seeing that they had not opposed themselves to him, when Novatus was ejected from the church. These 
things the bishops of the Eastern church communicated to Julius, bishop of Rome. But, as on the entry of 
Athanasius into Alexandria, a tumult was raised by the partisans of George the Arian, in consequence of 
which, it is affirmed, many persons were killed; and since the Arians endeavor to throw the whole odium 
of this transaction on Athanasius as the author of it, it behooves us to make a few remarks on the subject. 
God the Judge of all only knows the true causes of these disorders; but no one of any experience can be 
ignorant of the fact, that such fatal accidents are for the most part concomitants of the factious 
movements of the populace. It is vain, therefore, for the calumniators of Athanasius to attribute the blame 
to him; and especially Sabinus, bishop of the Macedonian heresy. For had the latter reflected on the 
number and magnitude of the wrongs which Athanasius, in conjunction with the rest who hold the 
doctrine of consubstantiality, had suffered from the Arians, or on the many complaints made of these 
things by the Synods convened on account of Athanasius, or in short on what that arch-heretic 
Macedonius himself has done throughout all the churches, he would either have been wholly silent, or if 
constrained to speak, would have spoken more plausible words, instead of these reproaches. But as it is 
intentionally overlooking all these things, he willfully misrepresents the facts. He makes, however, no 
mention whatever of the heresiarch, desiring by all means to conceal the daring enormities of which he 
knew him to be guilty. And what is still more extraordinary, he has not said one word to the disadvantage 
of the Arians, although he was far from entertaining their sentiments. The ordination of Macedonius, 
whose heretical views he had adopted, he has also passed over in silence; for had he mentioned it, he 
must necessarily have recorded his impieties also, which were most distinctly manifested on that 
occasion. Let this suffice on this subject. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE EMPEROR CONSTANTIUS, THROUGH AN ORDER TO PHILIP THE PRAETORIAN PREFECT, SECURES THE EXILE 
OF PAUL, AND THE INSTALLATION OF MACEDONIUS IN HIS SEE 


When the Emperor Constantius, who then held his court at Antioch, heard that Paul had again obtained 
possession of the episcopal throne, he was excessively enraged at his presumption. He therefore 
despatched a written order to Philip, the Praetorian Prefect, whose power exceeded that of the other 
governors of provinces, and who was styled the second person from the emperor, to drive Paul out of the 
church again, and introduce Macedonius into it in his place. Now the prefect Philip, dreading an 
insurrectionary movement among the people, used artifice to entrap the bishop: keeping, therefore, the 
emperor’s mandate secret, he went to the public bath called Zeuxippus, and on pretense of attending to 
some public affairs, sent to Paul with every demonstration of respect, requesting his attendance there, on 
the ground that his presence was indispensable. The bishop came; and as he came in obedience to this 
summons, the prefect immediately showed him the emperor’s order; the bishop patiently submitted 
condemnation without a hearing. But as Philip was afraid of the violence of the multitude—for great 
numbers had gathered around the building to see what would take place, for their suspicions had been 
aroused by current reports—he commanded one of the bath doors to be opened which communicated with 
the imperial palace, and through that Paul was carried off, put on board a vessel provided for the purpose, 
and so sent into exile immediately. The prefect directed him to go to Thessalonica, the metropolis of 
Macedonia, whence he had derived his origin from his ancestors; commanding him to reside in that city, 
but granting him permission to visit other cities of Illyricum, while he strictly forbade his passing into any 
portion of the Eastern empire. Thus was Paul, contrary to his expectation, at once expelled from the 
church, and from the city, and again hurried off into exile. Philip, the imperial prefect, leaving the bath, 
immediately proceeded to the church. Together with him, as if thrown there by an engine, Macedonius 
rode seated in the same seat with the prefect in the chariot seen by everybody, and a military guard with 
drawn swords was about them. The multitude was completely overawed by this spectacle, and both Arians 
and Homoousians hastened to the church, every one endeavoring to secure an entrance there. As the 
prefect with Macedonius came near the church, an irrational panic seized the multitude and even the 
soldiers themselves; for as the assemblage was so numerous and no room to admit the passage of the 
prefect and Macedonius was found, the soldiers attempted to thrust aside the people by force. But the 
confined space into which they were crowded together rendering it impossible to recede, the soldiers 
imagined that resistance was offered, and that the populace intentionally stopped the passage; they 
accordingly began to use their naked swords, and to cut down those that stood in their way. It is affirmed 
that about 3150 persons were massacred on this occasion; of whom the greater part fell under the 
weapons of the soldiers, and the rest were crushed to death by the desperate efforts of the multitude to 
escape their violence. After such distinguished achievements, Macedonius, as if he had not been the 


author of any calamity, but was altogether guiltless of what had been perpetrated, was seated in the 
episcopal chair by the prefect, rather than by the ecclesiastical canon. Thus, then, by means of so many 
murders in the church, Macedonius and the Arians grasped the supremacy in the churches. About this 
period the emperor built the great church called Sophia, adjoining to that named Irene, which being 
originally of small dimensions, the emperor’s father had considerably enlarged and adorned. In the 
present day both are seen within one enclosure, and have but one appellation. 


CHAPTER XVII 
ATHANASIUS, INTIMIDATED BY THE EMPEROR’S THREATS, RETURNS TO ROME AGAIN 


At this time another accusation was concocted against Athanasius by the Arians, who invented this pretext 
for it. The father of the Augusti had long before granted an allowance of corn to the church of the 
Alexandrians for the relief of the indigent. This, they asserted, had usually been sold by Athanasius, and 
the proceeds converted to his own advantage. The emperor, giving credence to this slanderous report, 
threatened Athanasius with death, as a penalty; who, becoming alarmed at the intimation of this threat, 
took to flight, and kept himself concealed. When Julius, bishop of Rome, was apprised of these fresh 
machinations of the Arians against Athanasius, and had also received the letter of the then deceased 
Eusebius, he invited the persecuted Athanasius to come to him, having ascertained where he was 
secreted. The epistle also of the bishops who had been some time before assembled at Antioch, just then 
reached him; and at the same time others from the bishops in Egypt, assuring him that the entire charge 
against Athanasius was a fabrication. On the receipt of these contradictory communications, Julius first 
replied to the bishops who had written to him from Antioch, complaining of the acrimonious feeling they 
had evinced in their letter, and charging them with a violation of the canons, because they had not 
requested his attendance at the council, seeing that the ecclesiastical law required that the churches 
should pass no decisions contrary to the views of the bishop of Rome: he then censured them with great 
severity for clandestinely attempting to pervert the faith; in addition, that their former proceedings at 
Tyre were fraudulent, because the investigation of what had taken place at Mareotes was on one side of 
the question only; not only this, but that the charge respecting Arsenius had plainly been proved a false 
charge. Such and similar sentiments did Julius write in his answer to the bishops convened at Antioch; we 
should have inserted here at length, these as well as those letters which were addressed to Julius, did not 
their prolixity interfere with our purpose. But Sabinus, the advocate of the Macedonian heresy, of whom 
we have before spoken, has not incorporated the letters of Julius in his Collection of Synodical 
Transactions; although he has not omitted that which the bishops of Antioch sent to Julius. This, however, 
is usual with him; he carefully introduces such letters as make no reference to, or wholly repudiate the 
term homoousion; while he purposely passes over in silence those of a contrary tendency. This is sufficient 
on this subject. Not long after this, Paul, pretending to make a journey from Thessalonica to Corinth, 
arrived in Italy: upon which both the bishops made an appeal to the emperor of those parts, laying their 
respective cases before him. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE EMPEROR OF THE WEST REQUESTS HIS BROTHER TO SEND HIM THREE PERSONS WHO COULD GIVE AN 
ACCOUNT OF THE DEPOSITION OF ATHANASIUS AND PAUL. THOSE WHO ARE SENT PUBLISH ANOTHER FORM OF 
THE CREED 


When the Western emperor was informed of their affairs, he sympathized with their sufferings; and wrote 
to his brother [Constantius], begging him to send three bishops who should explain to him the reason for 
the deposition of Athanasius and Paul. In compliance with this request, Narcissus the Cilician, Theodore 
the Thracian, Maris of Chalcedon, and Mark the Syrian, were deputed to execute this commission; who on 
their arrival refused to hold any communication with Athanasius or his friends, but suppressing the creed 
which had been promulgated at Antioch, presented to the Emperor Constans another declaration of faith 
composed by themselves, in the following terms: 


Another Exposition of the Faith. 


We believe in one God the Father Almighty, the Creator and Maker of all things, of whom the whole family 
in heaven and upon earth is named; and in his only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, who was 
begotten of the Father before all ages; God of God; Light of Light; through whom all things in the heavens 
and upon the earth, both visible and invisible, were made: who is the Word, and Wisdom, and Power, and 
Life, and true Light: who in the last days for our sake was made man, and was born of the holy virgin; was 
crucified, and died; was buried, arose again from the dead on the third day, ascended into the heavens, is 
seated at the right hand of the Father, and shall come at the consummation of the ages, to judge the living 
and the dead, and to render to every one according to his works: whose kingdom being perpetual, shall 
continue to infinite ages; for he shall sit at the right hand of the Father, not only in this age, but also in 
that which is to come. [We believe] in the Holy Spirit, that is, in the Comforter, whom the Lord, according 
to his promise, sent to his apostles after his ascension into the heavens, to teach them, and bring all 
things to their remembrance: by whom also the souls of those who have sincerely believed on him shall be 
sanctified; and those who assert that the Son was made of things which are not, or of another substance, 


and not of God, or that there was a time when he did not exist, the Catholic Church accounts as aliens. 


Having delivered this creed to the emperor, and exhibited it to many others also, they departed without 
attending to anything besides. But while there was yet an inseparable communion between the Western 
and Eastern churches, there sprang up another heresy at Sirmium, a city of Ilyricum; for Photinus, who 
presided over the churches in that district, a native of the Lesser Galatia, and a disciple of that Marcellus 
who had been deposed, adopting his master’s sentiments, asserted that the Son of God was a mere man. 
We shall, however, enter into this matter more fully in its proper place. 


CHAPTER XIX 
OF THE CREED SENT BY THE EASTERN BISHOPS TO THOSE IN ITALY, CALLED THE LENGTHY CREED 


After the lapse of about three years from the events above recorded, the Eastern bishops again assembled 
a Synod, and having composed another form of faith, they transmitted it to those in Italy by the hands of 
Eudoxius, at that time bishop of Germanicia, and Martyrius, and Macedonius, who was bishop of 
Mopsuestia in Cilicia. This expression of the Creed, being written in more lengthy form, contained many 
additions to those which had preceded it, and was set forth in these words: 


We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, the Creator and Maker of all things, of whom the whole family 
in heaven and upon earth is named; and in his only-begotten Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who was begotten 
of the Father before all ages; God of God; Light of Light; through whom all things in the heavens and upon 
the earth, both visible and invisible, were made: who is the Word, and Wisdom, and Power, and Life, and 
true Light: who in the last days for our sake was made man, and was born of the holy virgin; who was 
crucified, and died, and was buried, and rose again from the dead on the third day, and ascended into 
heaven, and is seated at the right hand of the Father, and shall come at the consummation of the ages, to 
judge the living and the dead, and to render to every one according to his works: whose kingdom being 
perpetual shall continue to infinite ages; for he sits at the right hand of the Father, not only in this age, 
but also in that which is to come. We believe also in the Holy Spirit, that is, in the Comforter, whom the 
Lord according to his promise sent to his apostles after his ascension into heaven, to teach them and bring 
all things to their remembrance, through whom also the souls of those who sincerely believe on him are 
sanctified. But those who assert that the Son was made of things not in being, or of another substance, 
and not of God, or that there was a time or age when he did not exist, the holy catholic Church accounts 
as aliens. The holy and catholic Church likewise anathematizes those also who say that there are three 
Gods, or that Christ is not God before all ages, or that he is neither Christ, nor the Son of God, or that the 
same person is Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, or that the Son was not begotten, or that the Father begat not 
the Son by his own will or desire. Neither is it safe to affirm that the Son had his existence from things 
that were not, since this is nowhere declared concerning him in the divinely inspired Scriptures. Nor are 
we taught that he had his being from any other pre-existing substance besides the Father, but that he was 
truly begotten of God alone; for the Divine word teaches that there is one unbegotten principle without 
beginning, the Father of Christ. But those who unauthorized by Scripture rashly assert that there was a 
time when he was not, ought not to preconceive any antecedent interval of time, but God only who 
without time begat him; for both times and ages were made through him. Yet it must not be thought that 
the Son is co-inoriginate, or co-unbegotten with the Father: for there is properly no father of the co- 
inoriginate or co-unbegotten. But we know that the Father alone being inoriginate and incomprehensible, 
has ineffably and incomprehensibly to all begotten, and that the Son was begotten before the ages, but is 
not unbegotten like the Father, but has a beginning, viz. the Father who begat him, for “the head of Christ 
is God.” Now although according to the Scriptures we acknowledge three things or persons, viz. that of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, we do not on that account make three Gods: since we 
know that that there is but one God perfect in himself, unbegotten, inoriginate, and invisible, the God and 
Father of the only-begotten, who alone has existence from himself, and alone affords existence abundantly 
to all other things. But neither while we assert that there is one God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the only-begotten, do we therefore deny that Christ is God before the ages, as the followers of Paul of 
Samosata do, who affirm that after his incarnation he was by exaltation deified, in that he was by nature a 
mere man. We know indeed that he was subject to his God and Father: nevertheless he was begotten of 
God, and is by nature true and perfect God, and was not afterwards made God out of man; but was for our 
sake made man out of God, and has never ceased to be God. Moreover we execrate and anathematize 
those who falsely style him the mere unsubstantial word of God, having existence only in another, either 
as the word to which utterance is given, or as the word conceived in the mind: and who pretend that 
before the ages he was neither the Christ, the Son of God, the Mediator, nor the Image of God; but that he 
became the Christ, and the Son of God, from the time he took our flesh from the virgin, about four 
hundred years ago. For they assert that Christ had the beginning of his kingdom from that time, and that 
it shall have an end after the consummation of all things and the judgment. Such persons as these are the 
followers of Marcellus and Photinus, the Ancyro-Galatians, who under pretext of establishing his 
sovereignty, like the Jews set aside the eternal existence and deity of Christ, and the perpetuity of his 
kingdom. But we know him to be not simply the word of God by utterance or mental conception, but God 
the living Word subsisting of himself; and Son of God and Christ; and who did, not by presence only, co- 
exist and was conversant with his Father before the ages, and ministered to him at the creation of all 
things, whether visible or invisible, but was the substantial Word of the Father, and God of God: for this is 


he to whom the Father said, “Let us make man in our image, and according to our likeness:” who in his 
own person appeared to the fathers, gave the law, and spake by the prophets; and being at last made man, 
he manifested his Father to all men, and reigns to endless ages. Christ has not attained any new dignity; 
but we believe that he was perfect from the beginning, and like his Father in all things; and those who say 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are the same person, impiously supposing the three names to refer 
to one and the same thing and person, we deservedly expel from the church because by the incarnation 
they render the Father, who is incomprehensible and insusceptible of suffering, subject to comprehension 
and suffering. Such are those denominated Patropassians among the Romans, and by us Sabellians. For 
we know that the Father who sent, remained in the proper nature of his own immutable deity; but that 
Christ who was sent, has fulfilled the economy of the incarnation. In like manner those who irreverently 
affirm that Christ was begotten not by the will and pleasure of his Father; thus attributing to God an 
involuntary necessity not springing from choice, as if he begat the Son by constraint, we consider most 
impious and strangers to the truth because they have dared to determine such things respecting him as 
are inconsistent with our common notions of God, and are contrary indeed to the sense of the divinely- 
inspired Scripture. For knowing that God is self-dependent and Lord of himself we devoutly maintain that 
of his own volition and pleasure he begat the Son. And while we reverentially believe what is spoken 
concerning him; “The Lord created me the beginning of his ways on account of his works”: yet we do not 
suppose that he was made similarly to the creatures or works made by him. For it is impious and 
repugnant to the church’s faith to compare the Creator with the works created by him; or to imagine that 
he had the same manner of generation as things of a nature totally different from himself: for the sacred 
Scriptures teach us that the alone only-begotten Son was really and truly begotten. Nor when we say that 
the Son is of himself, and lives and subsists in like manner to the Father, do we therefore separate him 
from the Father, as if we supposed them dissociated by the intervention of space and distance in a 
material sense. For we believe that they are united without medium or interval, and that they are 
incapable of separation from each other: the whole Father embosoming the Son; and the whole Son 
attached to and eternally reposing in the Father’s bosom. Believing, therefore, in the altogether perfect 
and most holy Trinity, and asserting that the Father is God, and that the Son also is God, we do not 
acknowledge two Gods, but one only, on account of the majesty of the Deity, and the perfect blending and 
union of the kingdoms: the Father ruling over all things universally, and even over the Son himself; the 
Son being subject to the Father, but except him, ruling over all things which were made after him and by 
him; and by the Father’s will bestowing abundantly on the saints the grace of the Holy Spirit. For the 
Sacred Oracles inform us that in this consists the character of the sovereignty which Christ exercises. 


We have been compelled, since the publication of our former epitome, to give this more ample exposition 
of the creed; not in order to gratify a vain ambition, but to clear ourselves from all strange suspicion 
respecting our faith which may exist among those who are ignorant of our real sentiments. And that the 
inhabitants of the West may both be aware of the shameless misrepresentations of the heterodox party; 
and also know the ecclesiastical opinion of the Eastern bishops concerning Christ, confirmed by the 
unwrested testimony of the divinely-inspired Scriptures, among all those of unperverted minds.’ 


CHAPTER XX 
OF THE COUNCIL AT SARDICA 


The Western prelates on account of their being of another language, and not understanding this 
exposition, would not admit of it; saying that the Nicene Creed was sufficient, and that they would not 
waste time on anything beyond it. But when the emperor had again written to insist on the restoration to 
Paul and Athanasius of their respective sees, but without effect in consequence of the continual agitation 
of the people—these two bishops demanded that another Synod should be convened, so that their case, as 
well as other questions in relation to the faith might be settled by an ecumenical council, for they made it 
obvious that their deposition arose from no other cause than that the faith might be the more easily 
perverted. Another general council was therefore summoned to meet at Sardica,—a city of Ilyricum,—by 
the joint authority of the two emperors; the one requesting by letter that it might be so, and the other, of 
the East, readily acquiescing in it. It was the eleventh year after the death of the father of the two 
Augusti, during the consulship of Rufinus and Eusebius, that the Synod of Sardica met. According to the 
statement of Athanasius about 300 bishops from the western parts of the empire were present; but 
Sabinus says there came only seventy from the eastern parts, among whom was Ischyras of Mareotes, 
who had been ordained bishop of that country by those who deposed Athanasius. Of the rest, some 
pretended infirmity of body; others complained of the shortness of the notice given, casting the blame of it 
on Julius, bishop of Rome, although a year and a half had elapsed from the time of its having been 
summoned: in which interval Athanasius remained at Rome awaiting the assembling of the Synod. When 
at last they were convened at Sardica, the Eastern prelates refused either to meet or to enter into any 
conference with those of the West, unless they first excluded Athanasius and Paul from the convention. 
But as Protogenes, bishop of Sardica, and Hosius, bishop of Cordova, a city in Spain, would by no means 
permit them to be absent, the Eastern bishops immediately withdrew, and returning to Philippopolis in 
Thrace, held a separate council, wherein they openly anathematized the term homoousios; and having 
introduced the Anomoian opinion into their epistles, they sent them in all directions. On the other hand 
those who remained at Sardica, condemning in the first place their departure, afterwards divested the 
accusers of Athanasius of their dignity; then confirming the Nicene Creed, and rejecting the term 


anomoion, they more distinctly recognized the doctrine of consubstantiality, which they also inserted in 
epistles addressed to all the churches. Both parties believed they had acted rightly: those of the East, 
because the Western bishops had countenanced those whom they had deposed; and these again, in 
consequence not only of the retirement of those who had deposed them before the matter had been 
examined into, but also because they themselves were the defenders of the Nicene faith, which the other 
party had dared to adulterate. They therefore restored to Paul and Athanasius their sees, and also 
Marcellus of Ancyra in Lesser Galatia, who had been deposed long before, as we have stated in the former 
book. At that time indeed he exerted himself to the utmost to procure the revocation of the sentence 
pronounced against him, declaring that his being suspected of entertaining the error of Paul of Samosata 
arose from a misunderstanding of some expressions in his book. It must, however, be noticed that 
Eusebius Pamphilus wrote three entire books against Marcellus, in which he quotes that author’s own 
words to prove that he asserts with Sabellius the Libyan, and Paul of Samosata, that the Lord [Jesus] was 
a mere man. 


CHAPTER XXI 
DEFENSE OF EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS 


But since some have attempted to stigmatize even Eusebius Pamphilus himself as having favored the 
Arian views in his works, it may not be irrelevant here to make a few remarks respecting him. In the first 
place then he was both present at the council of Nicaea, which defined the doctrine of the homoousion 
and gave his assent to what was there determined. And in the third book of the Life of Constantine, he 
expressed himself in these words: The emperor incited all to unanimity, until he had rendered them united 
in judgment on those points on which they were previously at variance; so that they were quite agreed at 
Nicaea in matters of faith.’ Since therefore Eusebius, in mentioning the Nicene Synod, says that all 
differences were removed, and that all came to unity of sentiment, what ground is there for assuming that 
he was himself an Arian? The Arians are also certainly deceived in supposing him to be a favorer of their 
tenets. But some one will perhaps say that in his discourses he seems to have adopted the opinions of 
Arius, because of his frequently saying through Christ, to whom we should answer that ecclesiastical 
writers often use this mode of expression and others of a similar kind denoting the economy of our 
Saviour’s humanity: and that before all these the apostle made use of such expressions, and never has 
been accounted a teacher of false doctrine. Moreover, inasmuch as Arius has dared to say that the Son is 
a creature, as one of the others, observe what Eusebius says on this subject, in his first book against 
Marcellus: 


He alone, and no other, has been declared to be, and is the only-begotten Son of God; whence any one 
could justly censure those who have presumed to affirm that he is a Creature made of nothing, like the 
rest of the creatures; for how then would he be a Son? and how could he be God’s only-begotten, were he 
assigned the same nature as the other creatures .. . and were he one of the many created things, seeing 
that he, like them, would in that case be partaker of a creation from nothing? But the Sacred Scriptures 
do not thus instruct us.’ He again adds a little afterwards: Whoever then defines the Son as made of 
things that are not, and as a creature produced from nothing pre-existing, forgets that while he concedes 
the name of Son, he denies him to be a Son in reality. For he that is made of nothing, cannot truly be the 
Son of God, any more than the other things which have been made; but the true Son of God, forasmuch as 
he is begotten of the Father, is properly denominated the only-begotten and beloved of the Father. For this 
reason also, he himself is God; for what can the offspring of God be, but the perfect resemblance of him 
who begot him? A sovereign indeed builds a city, but does not beget it; and is said to beget a son, not to 
build one. An artificer, also, may be called the framer, but not the father of his work; while he could by no 
means be styled the framer of him whom he had begotten. So also the God of the Universe is the Father of 
the Son; but might be fitly termed the Framer and Maker of the world. And although it is once said in 
Scripture, “The Lord created me the beginning of his ways on account of his works,” yet it becomes us to 
consider the import of this phrase, which I shall hereafter explain; and not, as Marcellus has done, from a 
single passage to jeopardize the most important doctrine of the church.’ 


These and many other such expressions Eusebius Pamphilus has given utterance to in the first book 
against Marcellus; and in his third book, declaring in what sense the term creature is to be taken, he says: 


Accordingly, these things being thus established, it follows that in the same sense as that which preceded, 
the words, “The Lord created me the beginning of his ways, on account of his works,” must have been 
spoken. For although he says that he was created, it is not as if he should say that he had arrived at 
existence from what was not, nor that he himself also was made of nothing like the rest of the creatures, 
which some have erroneously supposed; but as subsisting, living, pre-existing, and being before the 
constitution of the whole world; and having been appointed to rule the universe by his Lord and Father: 
the word created being here used instead of ordained or constituted. Certainly the apostle expressly 
called the rulers and governors among men creature, when he said, “Submit yourselves to every human 
creature for the Lord’s sake; whether to the king as supreme, or to governors as those sent by him.” The 
prophet also when he says, “Prepare, Israel, to invoke thy God. For behold he who confirms the thunder, 
creates the Spirit, and announces his Christ unto men”: ... has not used the word “he who creates” in the 
sense of makes out of nothing. For God did not then create the Spirit, when he declared his Christ to all 


men, since “There is nothing new under the sun”; but the Spirit existed, and had being previously: but he 
was sent at what time the apostles were gathered together, when like thunder “There came a sound from 
heaven as of a rushing mighty wind; and they were filled with the Holy Spirit.” And thus they declared 
unto all men the Christ of God, in accordance with that prophecy which says, “Behold he who confirms the 
thunder, creates the Spirit, and announces his Christ unto men”: the word “creates” being used instead of 
“sends down,” or appoints; and thunder in another figure implying the preaching of the Gospel. Again he 
that says, “Create in me a clean heart, O God,” said not this as if he had no heart; but prayed that his 
mind might be purified. Thus also it is said, “That he might create the two into one new man,” instead of 
unite. Consider also whether this passage is not of the same kind, “Clothe yourselves with the new man, 
which is created according to God”; and this, “If, therefore, any one be in Christ, he is a new creature”; 
and whatever other expressions of a similar nature any one may find who shall carefully search the 
divinely inspired Scripture. Wherefore, one should not be surprised if in this passage, “The Lord created 
me the beginning of his ways,” the term “created” is used metaphorically, instead of “appointed” or 
constituted.’ 


Such words Eusebius uses in his work against Marcellus; we have quoted them on account of those who 
have slanderously attempted to traduce and criminate him. Neither can they prove that Eusebius 
attributes a beginning of subsistence to the Son of God, although they may find him often using the 
expressions by accommodation; and especially so, because he was an emulator and admirer of the works 
of Origen, in which those who are able to comprehend the depth of Origen’s writings, will perceive it to be 
everywhere stated that the Son was begotten of the Father. These remarks have been made in passing, in 
order to refute those who have misrepresented Eusebius. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE COUNCIL OF SARDICA RESTORES PAUL AND ATHANASIUS TO THEIR SEES; AND ON THE EASTERN 
EMPEROR’S REFUSAL TO ADMIT THEM, THE EMPEROR OF THE WEST THREATENS HIM WITH WAR 


Those convened at Sardica, as well as those who had formed a separate council at Philippopolis in Thrace, 
having severally performed what they deemed requisite, returned to their respective cities. From that 
time, therefore, the Western church was severed from the Eastern; and the boundary of communion 
between them was the mountain called Soucis, which divides the Illyrians from the Thracians. As far as 
this mountain there was indiscriminate communion, although there was a difference of faith; but beyond it 
they did not commune with one another. Such was the perturbed condition of the churches at that period. 
Soon after these transactions, the emperor of the Western parts informed his brother Constantius of what 
had taken place at Sardica, and begged him to restore Paul and Athanasius to their sees. But as 
Constantius delayed to carry this matter into effect, the emperor of the West again wrote to him, giving 
him the choice either of re-establishing Paul and Athanasius in their former dignity, and restoring their 
churches to them; or, on his failing to do this, of regarding him as his enemy, and immediately expecting 
war. The letter which he addressed to his brother was as follows: 


Athanasius and Paul are here with me; and I am quite satisfied after investigation, that they are 
persecuted for the sake of piety. If, therefore, you will pledge yourself to reinstate them in their sees, and 
to punish those who have so unjustly injured them, I will send them to you; but should you refuse to do 
this, be assured, that I will myself come thither, and restore them to their own sees, in spite of your 
opposition.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII 


CONSTANTIUS, BEING AFRAID OF HIS BROTHER'S THREATS, RECALLS ATHANASIUS BY LETTER, AND SENDS HIM 
TO ALEXANDRIA 


On receiving this communication the emperor of the East fell into perplexity; and immediately sending for 
the greater part of the Eastern bishops, he acquainted them with the choice his brother had submitted to 
him, and asked what ought to be done. They replied, it was better to concede the churches to Athanasius, 
than to undertake a civil war. Accordingly the emperor, urged by necessity, summoned Athanasius and his 
friends to his presence. Meanwhile the emperor of the West sent Paul to Constantinople, with two bishops 
and other honorable attendance, having fortified him with his own letters, together with those of the 
Synod. But while Athanasius was still apprehensive, and hesitated to go to him,—for he dreaded the 
treachery of his calumniators,—the emperor of the East not once only, but even a second and a third time, 
invited him to come to him; this is evident from his letters, which, translated from the Latin tongue, are as 
follows: 


Epistle of Constantius to Athanasius 
Constantius Victor Augustus to Athanasius the bishop. 


Our compassionate clemency cannot permit you to be any longer tossed and disquieted as it were by the 
boisterous waves of the sea. Our unwearied piety has not been unmindful of you driven from your native 
home, despoiled of your property, and wandering in pathless solitudes. And although I have too long 


Let it be made clear, then, first of all, if those to whom sacrifice is offered are really able to protect either 
emperor or anybody else, and so adjudge us guilty of treason, if angels and demons, spirits of most wicked 
nature, do any good, if the lost save, if the condemned give liberty, if the dead (I refer to what you know 
well enough) defend the living. For surely the first thing they would look to would be the protection of 
their statues, and images, and temples, which rather owe their safety, I think, to the watch kept by 
Caesar’s guards. Nay, I think the very materials of which these are made come from Caesar’s mines, and 
there is not a temple but depends on Caesar’s will. Yes, and many gods have felt the displeasure of the 
Caesar. It makes for my argument if they are also partakers of his favour, when he bestows on them some 
gift or privilege. How shall they who are thus in Caesar’s power, who belong entirely to him, have 
Caesar’s protection in their hands, so that you can imagine them able to give to Caesar what they more 
readily get from him? This, then, is the ground on which we are charged with treason against the imperial 
majesty, to wit, that we do not put the emperors under their own possessions; that we do not offer a mere 
mock service on their behalf, as not believing their safety rests in leaden hands. But you are impious in a 
high degree who look for it where it is not, who seek it from those who have it not to give, passing by Him 
who has it entirely in His power. Besides this, you persecute those who know where to seek for it, and 
who, knowing where to seek for it, are able as well to secure it. 


CHAPTER XXX 


For we offer prayer for the safety of our princes to the eternal, the true, the living God, whose favour, 
beyond all others, they must themselves desire. They know from whom they have obtained their power; 
they know, as they are men, from whom they have received life itself; they are convinced that He is God 
alone, on whose power alone they are entirely dependent, to whom they are second, after whom they 
occupy the highest places, before and above all the gods. Why not, since they are above all living men, 
and the living, as living, are superior to the dead? They reflect upon the extent of their power, and so they 
come to understand the highest; they acknowledge that they have all their might from Him against whom 
their might is nought. Let the emperor make war on heaven; let him lead heaven captive in his triumph; 
let him put guards on heaven; let him impose taxes on heaven! He cannot. Just because he is less than 
heaven, he is great. For he himself is His to whom heaven and every creature appertains. He gets his 
sceptre where he first got his humanity; his power where he got the breath of life. Thither we lift our eyes, 
with hands outstretched, because free from sin; with head uncovered, for we have nothing whereof to be 
ashamed; finally, without a monitor, because it is from the heart we supplicate. Without ceasing, for all our 
emperors we offer prayer. We pray for life prolonged; for security to the empire; for protection to the 
imperial house; for brave armies, a faithful senate, a virtuous people, the world at rest, whatever, as man 
or Caesar, an emperor would wish. These things I cannot ask from any but the God from whom I know I 
shall obtain them, both because He alone bestows them and because I have claims upon Him for their gift, 
as being a servant of His, rendering homage to Him alone, persecuted for His doctrine, offering to Him, at 
His own requirement, that costly and noble sacrifice of prayer despatched from the chaste body, an 
unstained soul, a sanctified spirit, not the few grains of incense a farthing buys—tears of an Arabian tree, 
—not a few drops of wine,—not the blood of some worthless ox to which death is a relief, and, in addition 
to other offensive things, a polluted conscience, so that one wonders, when your victims are examined by 
these vile priests, why the examination is not rather of the sacrificers than the sacrifices. With our hands 
thus stretched out and up to God, rend us with your iron claws, hang us up on crosses, wrap us in flames, 
take our heads from us with the sword, let loose the wild beasts on us,—the very attitude of a Christian 
praying is one of preparation for all punishment. Let this, good rulers, be your work: wring from us the 
soul, beseeching God on the emperor’s behalf. Upon the truth of God, and devotion to His name, put the 
brand of crime. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


But we merely, you say, flatter the emperor, and feign these prayers of ours to escape persecution. Thank 
you for your mistake, for you give us the opportunity of proving our allegations. Do you, then, who think 
that we care nothing for the welfare of Caesar, look into God’s revelations, examine our sacred books, 
which we do not keep in hiding, and which many accidents put into the hands of those who are not of us. 
Learn from them that a large benevolence is enjoined upon us, even so far as to supplicate God for our 
enemies, and to beseech blessings on our persecutors. Who, then, are greater enemies and persecutors of 
Christians, than the very parties with treason against whom we are charged? Nay, even in terms, and 
most clearly, the Scripture says, “Pray for kings, and rulers, and powers, that all may be peace with you.” 
For when there is disturbance in the empire, if the commotion is felt by its other members, surely we too, 
though we are not thought to be given to disorder, are to be found in some place or other which the 
calamity affects. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


There is also another and a greater necessity for our offering prayer in behalf of the emperors, nay, for the 
complete stability of the empire, and for Roman interests in general. For we know that a mighty shock 
impending over the whole earth—in fact, the very end of all things threatening dreadful woes—is only 
retarded by the continued existence of the Roman empire. We have no desire, then, to be overtaken by 


deferred acquainting you by letter with the purpose of my mind, expecting your coming to us of your own 
accord to seek a remedy for your troubles; yet since fear perhaps has hindered the execution of your 
wishes, we therefore have sent to your reverence letters full of indulgence, in order that you may 
fearlessly hasten to appear in our presence, whereby after experiencing our benevolence, you may attain 
your desire, and be re-established in your proper position. For this reason I have requested my Lord and 
brother Constans Victor Augustus to grant you permission to come, to the end that by the consent of us 
both you may be restored to your country, having this assurance of our favor. 


Another Epistle to Athanasius. 
Constantius Victor Augustus to the bishop Athanasius. 


Although we have abundantly intimated in a former letter that you might confidently come to our court, as 
we are extremely anxious to reinstate you in your proper place, yet we have again addressed this letter to 
your reverence. We therefore urge you, without any distrust or apprehension, to take a public vehicle and 
hasten to us, in order that you may be able to obtain what you desire. 


Another Epistle to Athanasius. 
Constantius Victor Augustus to the bishop Athanasius. 


While we were residing at Edessa, where your presbyters were present, it pleased us to send one of them 
to you, for the purpose of hastening your arrival at our court, in order that after having been introduced 
to our presence, you might forthwith proceed to Alexandria. But inasmuch as a considerable time has 
elapsed since you received our letter, and yet have not come, we now therefore hasten to remind you to 
speedily present yourself before us, that so you may be able to return to your country, and obtain your 
desire. For the more ample assurance of our intention, we have despatched to you Achetas the deacon, 
from whom you will learn both our mind in regard to you, and that you will be able to secure what you 
wish; viz., our readiness to facilitate the objects you have in view. 


When Athanasius had received these letters at Aquileia,—for there he abode after his departure from 
Sardica,—he immediately hastened to Rome; and having shown these communications to Julius the 
bishop, he caused the greatest joy in the Roman Church. For it seemed as if the emperor of the East also 
had recognized their faith, since he had recalled Athanasius. Julius then wrote to the clergy and laity of 
Alexandria on behalf of Athanasius as follows: 


Epistle of Julius, Bishop of Rome, to those at Alexandria 


Julius, the bishop, to the presbyters, deacons, and people inhabiting Alexandria, brethren beloved, 
salutations in the Lord. 


I also rejoice with you, beloved brethren, because you at length see before your eyes the fruit of your 
faith. For that this is really so, any one may perceive in reference to my brother and fellow-prelate 
Athanasius, whom God has restored to you, both on account of his purity of life, and in answer to your 
prayers. From this it is evident that your supplications to God have unceasingly been offered pure and 
abounding with love; for mindful of the divine promises and of the charity connected with them, which ye 
learned from the instruction of my brother, ye knew assuredly, and according to the sound faith which is in 
you clearly foresaw that your bishop would not be separated from you for ever, whom ye had in your 
devout hearts as though he were ever present. Wherefore it is unnecessary for me to use many words in 
addressing you, for your faith has already anticipated whatever I could have said; and the common prayer 
of you all has been fulfilled according to the grace of Christ. I therefore rejoice with you, and repeat that 
ye have preserved your souls invincible in the faith. And with my brother Athanasius I rejoice equally; 
because, while suffering many afflictions, he has never been unmindful of your love and desire; for 
although he seemed to be withdrawn from you in person for a season, yet was he always present with you 
in spirit. Moreover, I am convinced, beloved, that every trial which he has endured has not been 
inglorious; since both your faith and his has thus been tested and made manifest to all. But had not so 
many troubles happened to him, who would have believed, either that you had so great esteem and love 
for this eminent prelate, or that he was endowed with such distinguished virtues, on account of which also 
he will by no means be defrauded of his hope in the heavens? He has accordingly obtained a testimony of 
confession in every way glorious both in the present age and in that which is to come. For having suffered 
so many and diversified trials both by land and by sea, he has trampled on every machination of the Arian 
heresy; and though often exposed to danger in consequence of envy, he despised death, being protected 
by Almighty God, and our Lord Jesus Christ, ever trusting that he should not only escape the plots [of his 
adversaries], but also be restored for your consolation, and bring back to you at the same time greater 
trophies from your own conscience. By which means he has been made known even to the ends of the 
whole earth as glorious, his worth having been approved by the purity of his life, the firmness of his 
purpose, and his steadfastness in the heavenly doctrine, all being attested by your unchanging esteem and 
love. He therefore returns to you, more illustrious now than when he departed from you. For if the fire 
tries the precious metals (I speak of gold and silver) for purification, what can be said of so excellent a 
man proportionate to his worth, who after having overcome the fire of so many calamities and dangers, is 


now restored to you, being declared innocent not only by us, but also by the whole Synod? Receive 
therefore with godly honor and joy, beloved brethren, your bishop Athanasius, together with those who 
have been his companions in tribulation. And rejoice in having attained the object of your prayers, you 
who have supplied with meat and drink, by your supporting letters, your pastor hungering and thirsting, 
so to speak, for your spiritual welfare. And in fact ye were a comfort to him while he was sojourning in a 
strange land; and ye cherished him in your most faithful affections when he was plotted against and 
persecuted. As for me, it makes me happy even to picture to myself in imagination the delight of each one 
of you at his return, the pious greetings of the populace, the glorious festivity of those assembled to meet 
him, and indeed what the entire aspect of that day will be when my brother shall be brought back to you 
again; when past troubles will be at an end, and his prized and longed-for return will unite all hearts in 
the warmest expression of joy. This feeling will in a very high degree extend to us, who regard it asa 
token of divine favor that we should have been privileged to become acquainted with so eminent a person. 
It becomes us therefore to close this epistle with prayer. May God Almighty and his Son our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ afford you this grace continually, thus rewarding the admirable faith which ye have 
manifested in reference to your bishop by an illustrious testimony: that the things most excellent which 
Eye has not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man; even the things which God 
has prepared for them that love him,’ may await you and yours in the world to come, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through whom be glory to God Almighty for ever and ever, Amen. I pray that ye may be 
strengthened, beloved brethren. 


Athanasius, relying on these letters, arrived at the East. The Emperor Constantius did not at that time 
receive him with hostility of feeling; nevertheless at the instigation of the Arians he endeavored to 
circumvent him, and addressed him in these words: You have been reinstated in your see in accordance 
with the decree of the Synod, and with our consent. But inasmuch as some of the people of Alexandria 
refuse to hold communion with you, permit them to have one church in the city.’ To this demand 
Athanasius promptly replied: You have the power, my sovereign, both to order, and to carry into effect, 
whatever you may please. I also, therefore, would beg you to grant me a favor.’ The emperor having 
readily promised to acquiesce, Athanasius immediately added, that he desired the same thing might be 
conceded to him, which the emperor had sought from him, viz.: that in every city one church should be 
assigned to those who might refuse to hold communion with the Arians. The Arians perceiving the 
purpose of Athanasius to be inimical to their interests, said that this affair might be postponed to another 
time: but they suffered the emperor to act as he pleased. He therefore restored to Athanasius, Paul, and 
Marcellus their respective sees; as also to Asclepas, bishop of Gaza, and Lucius of Adrianople. For these, 
too, had been received by the Council of Sardica: Asclepas, because he showed records from which it 
appeared that Eusebius Pamphilus, in conjunction with several others, after having investigated his case, 
had restored him to his former rank; and Lucius, because his accusers had fled. Hereupon the emperor’s 
edicts were despatched to their respective cities, enjoining the inhabitants to receive them readily. At 
Ancyra indeed, when Basil was ejected, and Marcellus was introduced in his stead, there was a 
considerable tumult made, which afforded his enemies an occasion of calumniating him: but the people of 
Gaza willingly received Asclepas. Macedonius at Constantinople, for a short time gave place to Paul, 
convening assemblies by himself separately, in a separate church in that city. Moreover the emperor wrote 
on behalf of Athanasius to the bishops, clergy, and laity, in regard to receiving him cheerfully: and at the 
same time he ordered by other letters, that whatever had been enacted against him in the judicial courts 
should be abrogated. The communications respecting both these matters were as follows: 


The Epistle of Constantius in Behalf of Athanasius. 
Victor Constantius Maximus Augustus, to the bishops and presbyters of the Catholic Church. 


The most reverend bishop Athanasius has not been forsaken by the grace of God. But although he was for 
a short time subjected to trial according to men, yet has he obtained from an omniscient Providence the 
exoneration which was due to him; having been restored by the will of God, and our decision, both to his 
country and to the church over which by divine permission he presided. It was therefore suitable that 
what is in accordance with this should be duly attended to by our clemency: so that all things which have 
been heretofore determined against those who held communion with him should now be rescinded; that 
all suspicion against him should henceforward cease; and that the immunity which those clergymen who 
are with him formerly enjoyed, should be, as it is meet, confirmed to them. Moreover, we thought it just to 
add this to our grace toward him, that the whole ecclesiastical body should understand that protection is 
extended to all who have adhered to him, whether bishops or other clergymen: and union with him shall 
be a sufficient evidence of each person’s right intention. Wherefore we have ordered, according to the 
similitude of the previous providence, that as many as have the wisdom to enroll themselves with the 
sounder judgment and party and to choose his communion, shall enjoy that indulgence which we have 
now granted in accordance with the will of God. 


Another Epistle sent to the Alexandrians. 
Victor Constantius Maximus Augustus, to the people of the Catholic Church at Alexandria. 


Setting before us as an aim your good order in all respects, and knowing that you have long since been 
bereft of episcopal oversight, we thought it just to send back to you again Athanasius your bishop, a man 


known to all by the rectitude and sanctity of his life and manners. Having received him with your usual 
and becoming courtesy, and constituted him the assistant of your prayers to God, exert yourselves to 
maintain at all times, according to the ecclesiastical canon, harmony and peace, which will be alike 
honorable to yourselves, and grateful to us. For it is unreasonable that any dissension or faction should be 
excited among you, hostile to the prosperity of our times; and we trust that such a misfortune will be 
wholly removed from you. We exhort you, therefore, to assiduously persevere in your accustomed 
devotions, by his assistance, as we before said: so that when this resolution of yours shall become 
generally known, entering into the prayers of all, even the pagans, who are still enslaved in the ignorance 
of idolatrous worship, may hasten to seek the knowledge of our sacred religion, most beloved 
Alexandrians. Again, therefore, we exhort you to give heed to these things: heartily welcome your bishop, 
as one appointed you by the will of God and our decree; and esteem him worthy of being embraced with 
all the affections of your souls. For this becomes you, and is consistent with our clemency. But in order to 
check all tendency to seditions and tumult in persons of a factious disposition, orders have been issued to 
our judges to give up to the severity of the laws all whom they may discover to be seditious. Having 
regard, therefore, to our determination and God’s, as well as to the anxiety we feel to secure harmony 
among you, and remembering also the punishment that will be inflicted on the disorderly, make it your 
especial care to act agreeably to the sanctions of our sacred religion, with all reverence honoring your 
bishop; that so in conjunction with him you may present your supplications to the God and Father of the 
universe, both for yourselves, and for the orderly government of the whole human race. 


An Epistle respecting the Rescinding of the Enactments against Athanasius. 


Victor Constantius Augustus to Nestorius, and in the same terms to the governors of Augustamnica, 
Thebais, and Libya. 


If it be found that at any time previously any enactment has been passed prejudicial and derogatory to 
those who hold communion with Athanasius the bishop, our pleasure is that it should now be wholly 
abrogated; and that his clergy should again enjoy the same immunity which was granted to them formerly. 
We enjoin strict obedience to this command, to the intent that since the bishop Athanasius has been 
restored to his church, all who hold communion with him may possess the same privileges as they had 
before, and such as other ecclesiastics now enjoy: that so their affairs being happily arranged, they also 
may share in the general prosperity. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


ATHANASIUS, PASSING THROUGH JERUSALEM ON HIS RETURN TO ALEXANDRIA, IS RECEIVED INTO 
COMMUNION BY MAXIMUS: AND A SYNOD OF BISHOPS, CONVENED IN THAT CITY, CONFIRMS THE NICENE 
CREED 


Athanasius the bishop being fortified with such letters as these, passed through Syria, and came into 
Palestine. On arriving at Jerusalem he acquainted Maximus the bishop both with what had been done in 
the Council of Sardica, and also that the Emperor Constantius had confirmed its decision: he then 
proposed that a Synod of the bishops there should be held. Maximus, therefore, without delay sent for 
certain of the bishops of Syria and Palestine, and having assembled a council, he restored Athanasius to 
communion, and to his former dignity. After which the Synod communicated by letter to the Alexandrians, 
and to all the bishops of Egypt and Libya, what had been determined respecting Athanasius. Whereupon 
the adversaries of Athanasius exceedingly derided Maximus, because having before assisted in his 
deposition, he had suddenly changed his mind, and as if nothing had previously taken place, had voted for 
his restoration to communion and rank. When Ursacius and Valens, who had been fiery partisans of 
Arianism, ascertained these things, condemning their former zeal, they proceeded to Rome, where they 
presented their recantation to Julius the bishop, and gave their assent to the doctrine of consubstantiality: 
they also wrote to Athanasius, and expressed their readiness to hold communion with him in future. Thus 
Ursacius and Valens were at that time subdued by the good fortune of Athanasius and induced to 
recognize the orthodox faith. Athanasius passed through Pelusium on his way to Alexandria, and 
admonished the inhabitants of every city to beware of the Arians, and to receive those only that professed 
the Homoousian faith. In some of the churches also he performed ordination; which afforded another 
ground of accusation against him, because of his undertaking to ordain in the dioceses of others. Such 
was the progress of affairs at that period in reference to Athanasius. 


CHAPTER XXV 
OF THE USURPERS MAGNENTIUS AND VETRANIO 


About this time an extraordinary commotion shook the whole state, of the principal heads, of which we 
shall give a brief account, deeming it necessary not to pass over them altogether. We mentioned in our 
first book, that after the death of the founder of Constantinople, his three sons succeeded him in the 
empire: it must now be also stated, that a kinsman of theirs, Dalmatius, so named from his father, shared 
with them the imperial authority. This person after being associated with them in the sovereignty for a 
very little while, the soldiers put to death, Constantius having neither commanded his destruction, nor 


forbidden it. The manner in which Constantine the younger was also killed by the soldiers, on his invading 
that division of the empire which belonged to his brother, has already been recorded more than once. 
After his death, the Persian war was raised against the Romans, in which Constantius did nothing 
prosperously: for in a battle fought by night on the frontiers of both parties, the Persians had to some 
slight extent the advantage. And this at a time when the affairs of the Christians became no less unsettled, 
there being great disturbance throughout the churches on account of Athanasius, and the term 
homoousion. Affairs having reached this pass, there sprang up a tyrant in the western parts called 
Magnentius, who by treachery slew Constans, the emperor of the western division of the empire, at that 
time residing in the Gauls. This being done, a furious civil war arose, and Magnentius made himself 
master of all Italy, reduced Africa and Libya under his power, and even obtained possession of the Gauls. 
But at the city of Sirmium in Ilyricum, the military set up another tyrant whose name was Vetranio; while 
a fresh trouble threw Rome itself into commotion. For there was a nephew of Constantine’s, Nepotian by 
name, who, supported by a body of gladiators, there assumed the sovereignty. He was, however, slain by 
some of the officers of Magnentius, who himself invaded the western provinces, and spread desolation in 
every direction. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


AFTER THE DEATH OF CONSTANS, THE WESTERN EMPEROR, PAUL AND ATHANASIUS ARE AGAIN EJECTED FROM 
THEIR SEES: THE FORMER ON HIS WAY INTO EXILE IS SLAIN; BUT THE LATTER ESCAPES BY FLIGHT 


The conflux of these disastrous events occurred during a short space of time; for they happened in the 
fourth year after the council at Sardica, during the consulate of Sergius and Nigrinian. When these 
circumstances were published, the entire sovereignty of the empire seemed to devolve on Constantius 
alone, who, being accordingly proclaimed in the East sole Autocrat, made the most vigorous preparations 
against the usurpers. Hereupon the adversaries of Athanasius, thinking a favorable crisis had arisen, 
again framed the most calumnious charges against him, before his arrival at Alexandria; assuring the 
Emperor Constantius that he was subverting all Egypt and Libya. And his having undertaken to ordain out 
of the limits of his own diocese, tended not a little to accredit the accusations against him. Meanwhile in 
this conjuncture, Athanasius entered Alexandria; and having convened a council of the bishops in Egypt, 
they confirmed by their unanimous vote, what had been determined in the Synod at Sardica, and that 
assembled at Jerusalem by Maximus. But the emperor, who had been long since imbued with Arian 
doctrine, reversed all the indulgent proceedings he had so recently resolved on. And first of all he ordered 
that Paul, bishop of Constantinople, should be sent into exile; whom those who conducted strangled, at 
Cucusus in Cappadocia. Marcellus was also ejected, and Basil again made ruler of the church at Ancyra. 
Lucius of Adrianople, being loaded with chains, died in prison. The reports which were made concerning 
Athanasius so wrought on the emperor’s mind, that in an ungovernable fury he commanded him to be put 
to death wherever he might be found: he moreover included Theodulus and Olympius, who presided over 
churches in Thrace, in the same proscription. Athanasius, however, was not ignorant of the intentions of 
the emperor; but learning of them he once more had recourse to flight, and so escaped the emperor’s 
menaces. The Arians denounced this retreat as criminal, particularly Narcissus, bishop of Neronias in 
Cilicia, George of Laodicaea, and Leontius who then had the oversight of the church at Antioch. This last 
person, when a presbyter, had been divested of his rank, because in order to remove all suspicion of illicit 
intercourse with a woman named Eustolium, with whom he spent a considerable portion of his time, he 
had castrated himself and thenceforward lived more unreservedly with her, on the ground that there 
could be no longer any ground for evil surmises. Afterwards however, at the earnest desire of the Emperor 
Constantius, he was created bishop of the church at Antioch, after Stephen, the successor of Placitus. So 
much respecting this. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


MACEDONIUS HAVING POSSESSED HIMSELF OF THE SEE OF CONSTANTINOPLE INFLICTS MUCH INJURY ON 
THOSE WHO DIFFER FROM HIM 


At that time Paul having been removed in the manner described, Macedonius became ruler of the 
churches in Constantinople; who, acquiring very great ascendancy over the emperor, stirred up a war 
among Christians, of a no less grievous kind than that which the usurpers themselves were waging. For 
having prevailed on his sovereign to co-operate with him in devastating the churches, he procured that 
whatever pernicious measures he determined to pursue should be ratified by law. And on this account 
throughout the several cities an edict was proclaimed, and a military force appointed to carry the imperial 
decrees into effect. Accordingly those who acknowledged the doctrine of consubstantiality were expelled 
not only from the churches, but also from the cities. Now at first they were satisfied with expulsion; but as 
the evil grew they resorted to the worse extremity of inducing compulsory communion with them, caring 
but little for such a desecration of the churches. Their violence indeed was scarcely less than that of those 
who had formerly obliged the Christians to worship idols; for they applied all kinds of scourgings, a 
variety of tortures, and confiscation of property. Many were punished with exile; some died under the 
torture; and others were put to death while they were being led into exile. These atrocities were exercised 
throughout all the eastern cities, but especially at Constantinople; the internal strife which was but slight 
before was thus savagely increased by Macedonius, as soon as he obtained the bishopric. The cities of 


Greece, however, and Illyricum, with those of the western parts, still enjoyed tranquillity; inasmuch as 
they preserved harmony among themselves, and continued to adhere to the rule of faith promulgated by 
the council of Nicaea. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


ATHANASIUS’ ACCOUNT OF THE DEEDS OF VIOLENCE COMMITTED AT ALEXANDRIA BY GEORGE THE ARIAN 


What cruelties George perpetrated at Alexandria at the same time may be learned from the narration of 
Athanasius, who both suffered in and witnessed the occurrences. In his Apology for his flight,’ speaking of 
these transactions, he thus expresses himself: 


Moreover, they came to Alexandria, again seeking to destroy me: and on this occasion their proceedings 
were worse than before; for the soldiery having suddenly surrounded the church, there arose the din of 
war, instead of the voice of prayer. Afterwards, on his arrival during Lent, George, sent from Cappadocia, 
added to the evil which he was instructed to work. When Easter-week was passed, the virgins were cast 
into prison, the bishops were led in chains by the military, and the dwellings even of orphans and widows 
were forcibly entered and their provisions pillaged. Christians were assassinated by night; houses were 
sealed; and the relatives of the clergy were endangered on their account. Even these outrages were 
dreadful; but those that followed were still more so. For in the week after the holy Pentecost, the people, 
having fasted, went forth to the cemetery to pray, because all were averse to communion with George: 
that wickedest of men being informed of this, instigated against them Sebastian, an officer who was a 
Manichaean. He, accordingly, at the head of a body of troops armed with drawn swords, bows, and darts, 
marched out to attack the people, although it was the Lord’s day: finding but few at prayers,—as the most 
part had retired because of the lateness of the hour—he performed such exploits as might be expected 
from them. Having kindled a fire, he set the virgins near it, in order to compel them to say that they were 
of the Arian faith: but seeing they stood their ground and despised the fire, he then stripped them, and so 
beat them on the face, that for a long time afterwards they could scarcely be recognized. Seizing also 
about forty men, he flogged them in an extraordinary manner: for he so lacerated their backs with rods 
fresh cut from the palm-tree, which still had their thorns on, that some were obliged to resort repeatedly 
to surgical aid in order to have the thorns extracted from their flesh, and others, unable to bear the agony, 
died under its infliction. All the survivors with one virgin they banished to the Great Oasis. The bodies of 
the dead they did not so much as give up to their relatives, but denying them the rites of sepulture they 
concealed them as they thought fit, that the evidences of their cruelty might not appear. They did this 
acting as madmen. For while the friends of the deceased rejoiced on account of their confession, but 
mourned because their bodies were uninterred, the impious inhumanity of these acts was sounded abroad 
the more conspicuously. For soon after this they sent into exile out of Egypt and the two Libyas the 
following bishops: Ammonius, Thmuis, Caius, Philo, Hermes, Pliny, Psenosiris, Nilammon, Agatho, 
Anagamphus, Mark, Ammonius, another Mark, Dracontius, Adelphius, and Athenodorus; and the 
presbyters Hierax and Discorus. And so harshly did they treat them in conducting them, that some 
expired while on their journey, and others in the place of banishment. In this way they got rid of more 
than thirty bishops, for the anxious desire of the Arians, like Ahab’s, was to exterminate the truth if 
possible.’ 


Such are the words of Athanasius in regard to the atrocities perpetrated by George at Alexandria. The 
emperor meanwhile led his army into Illyricum. For there the urgency of public affairs demanded his 
presence; and especially the proclamation of Vetranio as emperor by the military. On arriving at Sirmium, 
he came to a conference with Vetranio during a truce; and so managed, that the soldiers who had 
previously declared for him changed sides, and saluted Constantius alone as Augustus and sovereign 
autocrat. In the acclamations, therefore, no notice was taken of Vetranio. Vetranio, perceiving himself to 
be abandoned, immediately threw himself at the feet of the emperor; Constantius, taking from him his 
imperial crown and purple, treated him with great clemency, and recommended him to pass the rest of his 
days tranquilly in the condition of a private citizen: observing that a life of repose at his advanced age was 
far more suitable than a dignity which entailed anxieties and care. Vetranio’s affairs came to this issue; 
and the emperor ordered that a liberal provision out of the public revenue should be given him. Often 
afterwards writing to the emperor during his residence at Prusa in Bithynia, Vetranio assured him that he 
had conferred the greatest blessing on him, by liberating him from the disquietudes which are the 
inseparable concomitants of sovereign power. Adding that he himself did not act wisely in depriving 
himself of that happiness in retirement, which he had bestowed upon him. Let this suffice on this point. 
After these things, the Emperor Constantius having created Gallus his kinsman Caesar, and given him his 
own name, sent him to Antioch in Syria, providing thus for the guarding of the eastern parts. When Gallus 
was entering this city, the Savior’s sign appeared in the East: for a pillar in the form of a cross seen in the 
heavens gave occasion of great amazement to the spectators. His other generals the emperor despatched 
against Magnentius with considerable forces, and he himself remained at Sirmium, awaiting the course of 
events. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


OF THE HERESIARCH PHOTINUS 


During this time Photinus, who then presided over the church in that city more openly avowed the creed 
he had devised; wherefore a tumult being made in consequence, the emperor ordered a Synod of bishops 
to be held at Sirmium. There were accordingly convened there of the Oriental bishops, Mark of Arethusa, 
George of Alexandria, whom the Arians sent, as I have before said, having placed him over that see on the 
removal of Gregory, Basil who presided over the church at Ancyra after Marcellus was ejected, Pancratius 
of Pelusium, and Hypatian of Heraclea. Of the Western bishops there were present Valens of Mursa, and 
the then celebrated Hosius of Cordova in Spain, who attended much against his will. These met at 
Sirmium, after the consulate of Sergius and Nigrinian, in which year no consul celebrated the customary 
inaugural solemnities, in consequence of the tumults of war; and having met and found that Photinus held 
the heresy of Sabellius the Libyan, and Paul of Samosata, they immediately deposed him. This decision 
was both at that time and afterwards universally commended as honorable and just; but those who 
continued there, subsequently acted in a way which was by no means so generally approved. 


CHAPTER XXX 
CREEDS PUBLISHED AT SIRMIUM IN PRESENCE OF THE EMPEROR CONSTANTIUS 


As if they would rescind their former determinations respecting the faith, they published anew other 
expositions of the creed, viz.: one which Mark of Arethusa composed in Greek; and others in Latin, which 
harmonized neither in expression nor in sentiment with one another, nor with that dictated by the bishop 
of Arethusa. I shall here subjoin one of those drawn up in Latin, to that prepared in Greek by Mark: the 
other, which was afterwards recited at Sirmium, will be given when we describe what was done at 
Ariminum. It must be understood, however, that both the Latin forms were translated into Greek. The 
declaration of faith set forth by Mark, was as follows: 


We believe in one God the Father Almighty, the Creator and Maker of all things, of whom the whole family 
in heaven and on earth is named, and in his only begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, who was begotten 
of the Father before all ages, God of God, Light of Light, by whom all things visible and invisible, which 
are in the heavens and upon the earth, were made: who is the Word, and the Wisdom, and the true Light, 
and the Life; who in the last days for our sake was made man and born of the holy virgin, and was 
crucified and died, and was buried, and rose again from the dead on the third day, and was received up 
into heaven, and sat at the right hand of the Father, and is coming at the completion of the age to judge 
the living and the dead, and to requite every one according to his works: whose kingdom being 
everlasting, endures into infinite ages; for he will be seated at the Father’s right hand, not only in the 
present age, but also in that which is to come. [We believe] also in the Holy Spirit, that is to say the 
Comforter, whom, having promised to his apostles after his ascension into the heavens, to teach them, and 
bring all things to their remembrance, he sent; by whom also the souls of those who have sincerely 
believed in him are sanctified. But those who affirm that the Son is of things which are not, or of another 
substance, and not of God, and that there was a time or an age when he was not, the holy and catholic 
Church recognizes to be aliens. We therefore again say, if any one affirms that the Father and Son are two 
Gods, let him be anathema. And if any one admits that Christ is God and the Son of God before the ages, 
but does not confess that he ministered to the Father in the formation of all things, let him be anathema. 
If any one shall dare to assert that the Unbegotten, or a part of him, was born of Mary, let him be 
anathema. If any one should say that the Son was of Mary according to foreknowledge, and not that he 
was with God, begotten of the Father before the ages, and that all things were not made by him, let him 
be anathema. If any one affirms the essence of God to be dilated or contracted, let him be anathema. If 
any one says that the dilated essence of God makes the Son, or shall term the Son the dilatation of his 
essence, let him be anathema. If any one calls the Son of God the internal or uttered word, let him be 
anathema. If any one declares that the Son that was born of Mary was man only, let him be anathema. If 
any man affirming him that was born of Mary to be God and man, shall imply the unbegotten God himself, 
let him be anathema. If any one shall understand the text, “I am the first, and I am the last, and besides 
me there is no God,” which was spoken for the destruction of idols and false gods, in the sense the Jews 
do, as if it were said for the subversion of the only-begotten of God before the ages, let him be anathema. 
If any one hearing “the Word was made flesh,” should imagine that the Word was changed into flesh, or 
that he underwent any change in assuming flesh, let him be anathema. If any one hearing that the only- 
begotten Son of God was crucified, should say that his divinity underwent any corruption, or suffering, or 
change, or diminution, or destruction, let him be anathema. If any one should affirm that the Father said 
not to the Son, “Let us make man,” but that God spoke to himself, let him be anathema. If any one says 
that it was not the Son that was seen by Abraham, but the unbegotten God, or a part of him, let him be 
anathema. If any one says that it was not the Son that as man wrestled with Jacob, but the unbegotten 
God, or a part of him, let him be anathema. If any one shall understand the words, “The Lord rained from 
the Lord,” not in relation to the Father and the Son, but shall say that he rained from himself, let him be 
anathema: for the Lord the Son rained from the Lord the Father. If any one hearing “the Lord the Father, 
and the Lord the Son,” shall term both the Father and the Son Lord, and saying “the Lord from the Lord” 
shall assert that there are two Gods, let him be anathema. For we do not co-ordinate the Son with the 
Father, but [conceive him to be] subordinate to the Father. For he neither came down to the body without 
his Father’s will; nor did he rain from himself, but from the Lord (i.e. the Father) who exercises supreme 
authority: nor does he sit at the Father’s right hand of himself, but in obedience to the Father saying, “Sit 
thou at my right hand” [let him be anathema]. If any one should say that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 


are one person, let him be anathema. If any one, speaking of the Holy Spirit the Comforter, shall call him 
the unbegotten God, let him be anathema. If any one, as he hath taught us, shall not say that the 
Comforter is other than the Son, when he has himself said, “the Father, whom I will ask, shall send you 
another Comforter,” let him be anathema. If any one affirm that the Spirit is part of the Father and of the 
Son, let him be anathema. If any one say that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are three Gods, let him be 
anathema. If any one say that the Son of God was made as one of the creatures by the will of God, let him 
be anathema. If any one shall say that the Son was begotten without the Father’s will, let him be 
anathema: for the Father did not, as compelled by any natural necessity, beget the Son at a time when he 
was unwilling; but as soon as it pleased him, he has declared that of himself without time and without 
passion, he begot him. If any one should say that the Son is unbegotten, and without beginning, intimating 
that there are two without beginning, and unbegotten, so making two Gods, let him be anathema: for the 
Son is the head and beginning of all things; but “the head of Christ is God.” Thus do we devoutly trace up 
all things by the Son to one source of all things who is without beginning. Moreover, to give an accurate 
conception of Christian doctrine, we again say, that if any one shall not declare Christ Jesus to have been 
the Son of God before all ages, and to have ministered to the Father in the creation of all things; but shall 
affirm that from the time only when he was born of Mary, was he called the Son and Christ, and that he 
then received the commencement of his divinity, let him be anathema, as the Samosatan.’ 


Another Exposition of the Faith set forth at Sirmium in Latin, 
and afterwards translated into Greek. 


Since it appeared good that some deliberation respecting the faith should be undertaken, all points have 
been carefully investigated and discussed at Sirmium, in presence of Valens, Ursacius, Germinius, and 
others. 


It is evident that there is one God, the Father Almighty, according as it is declared over the whole world; 
and his only-begotten Son Jesus Christ, our Lord, God, and Saviour, begotten of him before the ages. But 
we ought not to say that there are two Gods, since the Lord himself has said I go unto my Father and your 
Father, and unto my God and your God.’ Therefore he is God even of all, as the apostle also taught, Is he 
the God of the Jews only? Is he not also of the Gentiles? Yea of the Gentiles also; seeing that it is one God 
who shall justify the circumcision by faith.’ And in all other matters there is agreement, nor is there any 
ambiguity. But since it troubles very many to understand about that which is termed substantia in Latin, 
and ousia in Greek; that is to say, in order to mark the sense more accurately, the word homoousion or 
homoiousion, it is altogether desirable that none of these terms should be mentioned: nor should they be 
preached on in the church, for this reason, that nothing is recorded concerning them in the holy 
Scriptures; and because these things are above the knowledge of mankind and human capacity, and that 
no one can explain the Son’s generation, of which it is written, And who shall declare his generation?’ It is 
manifest that the Father only knows in what way he begat the Son; and again the Son, how he was 
begotten by the Father. But no one can doubt that the Father is greater in honor, dignity, and divinity, and 
in the very name of Father; the Son himself testifying My Father who hath sent me is greater than I.’ And 
no one is ignorant that this is also catholic doctrine, that there are two persons of the Father and Son, and 
that the Father is the greater: but that the Son is subject, together with all things which the Father has 
subjected to him. That the Father had no beginning, and is invisible, immortal, and impassible: but that 
the Son was begotten of the Father, God of God, Light of Light; and that no one comprehends his 
generation, as was before said, but the Father alone. That the Son himself, our Lord and God, took flesh or 
a body, that is to say human nature, according as the angel brought glad tidings: and as the whole 
Scriptures teaches, and especially the apostle who was the great teacher of the Gentiles, Christ assumed 
the human nature through which he suffered, from the Virgin Mary. But the summary and confirmation of 
the entire faith is, that [the doctrine of] the Trinity should be always maintained, according as we have 
read in the gospel, Go ye and disciple all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit.’ Thus the number of the Trinity is complete and perfect. Now the Comforter, 
the Holy Spirit, sent by the Son, came according to his promise, in order to sanctify and instruct the 
apostles and all believers. 


They endeavored to induce Photinus, even after his deposition, to assent to and subscribe these things, 
promising to restore him his bishopric, if by recantation he would anathematize the dogma he had 
invented, and adopt their opinion. But he did not accept their proposal, and on the other hand he 
challenged them to a disputation: and a day being appointed by the emperor’s arrangement, the bishops 
who were there present assembled, and not a few of the senators, whom the emperor had directed to 
attend to the discussion. In their presence, Basil, who at that time presided over the church at Ancyra, 
was appointed to oppose Photinus, and short-hand writers took down their respective speeches. The 
conflict of arguments on both sides was extremely severe; but Photinus having been worsted, was 
condemned, and spent the rest of his life in exile, during which time he composed treatises in both 
languages—for he was not unskilled in Latin—against all heresies, and in favor of his own views. 
Concerning Photinus let this suffice. 


Now the bishops who were convened at Sirmium, were afterwards dissatisfied with that form of the creed 
which had been promulgated by them in Latin; for after its publication, it appeared to them to contain 


many contradictions. They therefore endeavored to get it back again from the transcribers; but inasmuch 
as many secreted it, the emperor by his edicts commanded that the version should be sought for, 
threatening punishment to any one who should be detected concealing it. These menaces, however, were 
incapable of suppressing what had already fallen into the hands of many. Let this suffice in regard to 
these affairs.&gt; 


CHAPTER XXXI 


OF HOSIUS, BISHOP OF CORDOVA 


Since we have observed that Hosius the Spaniard was present [at the council of Sirmium] against his will, 
it is necessary to give some brief account of him. A short time before he had been sent into exile by the 
intrigues of the Arians: but at the earnest solicitation of those convened at Sirmium, the emperor 
summoned him thither, wishing that by persuasion, or by compulsion he should give his sanction to their 
proceedings; for if this could be effected, they considered it would give great authority to their 
sentiments. On this ground, therefore, as I have said, he was most unwillingly obliged to be present: and 
when he refused to concur with them, stripes and tortures were inflicted on the old man. Wherefore he 
was constrained by force to acquiesce in and subscribe to their exposition of the faith. Such was the issue 
of affairs at that time transacted at Sirmium. But the emperor Constantius after these things still 
continued to reside at that place, awaiting there the result of the war against Magnentius. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
OVERTHROW OF THE USURPER MAGNENTIUS 


Magnentius in the meanwhile having made himself master of the imperial city Rome, put to death many 
members of the senatorial council, as well as many of the populace. But as soon as the commanders under 
Constantius had collected an army of Romans, and commenced their march against him, he left Rome, 
and retired into the Gauls. There several battles were fought, sometimes to the advantage of one party, 
and sometimes to that of the other: but at last Magnentius having been defeated near Mursa—a fortress 
of Gaul—was there closely besieged. In this place the following remarkable incident is said to have 
occurred. Magnentius desiring to reassure the courage of his soldiers who were disheartened by their late 
overthrow, ascended a lofty tribunal for this purpose. They, wishing to give utterance to the usual 
acclamation with which they greet emperors, contrary to their intention simultaneously all shouted the 
name not of Magnentius, but of Constantius Augustus. Regarding this as an omen unfavorable to himself, 
Magnentius immediately withdrew from the fortress, and retreated to the remotest parts of Gaul. Thither 
the generals of Constantius hastened in pursuit. An engagement having again taken place near Mount 
Seleucus, Magnentius was totally routed, and fled alone to Lyons, a city of Gaul, which is distant three 
days’ journey from the fortress at Mursa. Magnentius, having reached this city, first slew his own mother; 
then having killed his brother also, whom he had created Caesar, he at last committed suicide by falling 
on his own sword. This happened in the sixth consulate of Constantius, and the second of Constantius 
Gallus, on the fifteenth day of August. Not long after, the other brother of Magnentius, named Decentius, 
put an end to his own life by hanging himself. Such was the end of the enterprises of Magnentius. The 
affairs of the empire were not altogether quieted; for soon after this another usurper arose whose name 
was Silvanus: but the generals of Constantius speedily put him also out of the way, whilst raising 
disturbances in Gaul. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


OF THE JEWS INHABITING DIO-CAESAREA IN PALESTINE 


About the same time there arose another intestine commotion in the East: for the Jews who inhabited Dio- 
Caesarea in Palestine took up arms against the Romans, and began to ravage the adjacent places. But 
Gallus who was also called Constantius, whom the emperor, after creating Caesar, had sent into the East, 
despatched an army against them, and completely vanquished them: after which he ordered that their city 
Dio-Caesarea should be razed to the foundations. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


OF GALLUS CAESAR 


Gallus, having accomplished these things, was unable to bear his success with moderation; but forthwith 
attempted innovations against the authority of him who had constituted him Caesar, himself aspiring to 
the sovereign power. His purpose was, however, soon detected by Constantius: for he had dared to put to 
death, on his own responsibility, Domitian, at that time Praetorian prefect of the East, and Magnus the 
quaestor, not having disclosed his designs to the emperor. Constantius, extremely incensed at this 
conduct, summoned Gallus to his presence, who being in great terror went very reluctantly; and when he 
arrived in the western parts, and had reached the island of Flanona, Constantius ordered him to be slain. 
But not long after he created Julian, the brother of Gallus, Caesar, and sent him against the barbarians in 


Gaul. It was in the seventh consulate of the emperor Constantius that Gallus, who was surnamed 
Constantius, was slain, when he himself was a third time consul: and Julian was created Caesar on the 6th 
of November in the following year, when Arbetion and Lollian were consuls; of him we shall make farther 
mention in the next book. When Constantius was thus relieved from the disquietudes which had occupied 
him, his attention was again directed to ecclesiastical contentions. Going therefore from Sirmium to the 
imperial city Rome, he again appointed a synod of bishops, summoning some of the eastern prelates to 
hasten into Italy, and arranging for those of the west to meet them there. While preparations were making 
in the east for this purpose, Julius bishop of Rome died, after having presided over the church in that 
place fifteen years, and was succeeded in the episcopal dignity by Liberius. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


OF AETIUS THE SYRIAN, TEACHER OF EUNOMIUS 


At Antioch in Syria another heresiarch sprang up, Aetius, surnamed Atheus. He agreed in doctrine with 
Arius, and maintained the same opinions: but separated himself from the Arian party because they had 
admitted Arius into communion. For Arius, as I have before related, entertaining one opinion in his heart, 
professed another with his lips; having hypocritically assented to and subscribed the form of faith set 
forth at the council of Nicaea, in order to deceive the reigning emperor. On this account, therefore, Aetius 
separated himself from the Arians. He had, however, previously been a heretic, and a zealous advocate of 
Arian views. After receiving some very scanty instruction at Alexandria, he departed thence, and arrived 
at Antioch in Syria, which was his native place, was ordained deacon by Leontius, who was then bishop of 
that city. Upon this he began to astonish those who conversed with him by the singularity of his 
discourses. And this he did in dependence on the precepts of Aristotle’s Categories; there is a book of that 
name, the scope of which he neither himself perceived, nor had been enlightened on by intercourse with 
learned persons: so that he was little aware that he was framing fallacious arguments to perplex and 
deceive himself. For Aristotle had composed this work to exercise the ingenuity of his young disciples, and 
to confound by subtle arguments the sophists who affected to deride philosophy. Wherefore the Ephectic 
academicians, who expound the writings of Plato and Plotinus, censure the vain subtlety which Aristotle 
has displayed in that book: but Aetius, who never had the advantage of an academical preceptor, adhered 
to the sophisms of the Categories. For this reason he was unable to comprehend how there could be 
generation without a beginning, and how that which was begotten can be co-eternal with him who begat. 
In fact, Aetius was a man of so superficial attainments, and so little acquainted with the sacred Scriptures, 
and so extremely fond of caviling, a thing which any clown might do, that he had never carefully studied 
those ancient writers who have interpreted the Christian oracles; wholly rejecting Clemens and Africanus 
and Origen, men eminent for their information in every department of literature and science. But he 
composed epistles both to the emperor Constantius, and to some other persons, wherein he interwove 
tedious disputes for the purpose of displaying his sophisms. He has therefore been surnamed Atheus. But 
although his doctrinal statements were similar to those of the Arians, yet from the abstruse nature of his 
syllogisms, which they were unable to comprehend, his associates in Arianism pronounced him a heretic. 
Being for that reason expelled from their church, he pretended to have separated himself from their 
communion. Even in the present day there are to be found some who from him were formerly named 
Aetians, but now Eunomians. For some time later Eunomius, who had been his amanuensis, having been 
instructed by his master in this heretical mode of reasoning, afterwards became the head of that sect. But 
of Eunomius we shall speak more fully in the proper place. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
OF THE SYNOD AT MILAN 


Now at that time the bishops met in Italy, very few indeed from the East, most of them being hindered 
from coming either by the firmities of age or by the distance; but of the West there were more than three 
hundred. It was a command of the emperor that they should be assembled at Milan. On meeting, the 
Eastern prelates opened the Synod by calling upon those convened to pass a unanimous sentence of 
condemnation against Athanasius; with this object in view, that he might thenceforward be utterly shut 
out from Alexandria. But Paulinus, bishop of Treves in Gaul, and Dionysius, of whom the former was 
bishop of Alba, the metropolis of Italy, and Eusebius of Vercellae, a city of Liguria in Italy, perceiving that 
the Eastern bishops, by demanding a ratification of the sentence against Athanasius, were intent on 
subverting the faith, arose and loudly exclaimed that this proposition indicated a covert plot against the 
principles of Christian truth. For they insisted that the charges against Athanasius were unfounded, and 
merely invented by his accusers as a means of corrupting the faith.’ Having made this protest with much 
vehemence of manner, the congress of bishops was then dissolved. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
OF THE SYNOD AT ARIMINUM, AND THE CREED THERE PUBLISHED 


The emperor on being apprised of what had taken place, sent these three bishops into exile; and 
determined to convene an ecumenical council, that by drawing all the Eastern bishops into the West, he 


might if possible bring them all to agree. But when, on consideration, the length of the journey seemed to 
present serious obstacles, he directed that the Synod should consist of two divisions; permitting those 
present at Milan to meet at Ariminum in Italy: but the Eastern bishops he instructed by letters to 
assemble at Nicomedia in Bithynia. The emperor’s object in these arrangements was to effect a general 
unity of opinion; but the issue was contrary to his expectation. For neither of the Synods was in harmony 
with itself, but each was divided into opposing factions: for those convened at Ariminum could not agree 
with one another; and the Eastern bishops assembled at Seleucia in Isauria made another schism. The 
details of what took place in both we will give in the course of our history, but we shall first make a few 
observations on Eudoxius. About that time Leontius having died, who had ordained the heretic Aetius as 
deacon, Eudoxius bishop of Germanicia—this city is in Syria—who was then at Rome, thinking no time was 
to be lost, speciously represented to the emperor that the city over which he presided was in need of his 
counsel and care, and requested permission to return there immediately. This the emperor readily 
acceded to, having no suspicion of a clandestine purpose: Eudoxius having some of the principal officers 
of the emperor’s bedchamber as coadjutors, deserted his own diocese, and fraudulently installed himself 
in the see of Antioch. His first desire was to restore Aetius; accordingly he convened a council of bishops 
for the purpose of reinvesting Aetius with the dignity of the diaconate. But this could in no way be brought 
about, for the odium with which Aetius was regarded was more prevalent than the exertions of Eudoxius 
in his favor. When the bishops were assembled at Ariminum, those from the East declared that they were 
willing to pass in silence the case of Athanasius: a resolution that was zealously supported by Ursacius 
and Valens, who had formerly maintained the tenets of Arius; but, as I have already stated, had afterwards 
presented a recantation of their opinion to the bishop of Rome, and publicly avowed their assent to the 
doctrine of consubstantiality. For these men always inclined to side with the dominant party. Germinius, 
Auxentius, Demophilus and Gaius made the same declaration in reference to Athanasius. When therefore 
some endeavored to propose one thing in the convocation of bishops, and some another, Ursacius and 
Valens said that all former draughts of the creed ought to be considered as set aside, and the last alone, 
which had been prepared at their late convention at Sirmium, regarded as authorized. They then caused 
to be read a paper which they held in their hands, containing another form of the creed: this had indeed 
been drawn up at Sirmium, but had been kept concealed, as we have before observed, until their present 
publication of it at Ariminum. It has been translated from the Latin into Greek, and is as follows: 


‘The catholic faith was expounded at Sirmium in presence of our lord Constantius, in the consulate of the 
most illustrious Flavius Eusebius, and Hypatius, on the twenty-third of May. 


We believe in one only and true God, the Father Almighty, the Creator and Framer of all things: and in one 
only-begotten Son of God, before all ages, before all beginning, before all conceivable time, and before all 
comprehensible thought, begotten without passion: by whom the ages were framed, and all things made: 
who was begotten as the only-begotten of the Father, only of only, God of God, like to the Father who 
begat him, according to the Scriptures: whose generation no one knows, but the Father only who begat 
him. We know that this his only-begotten Son came down from the heavens by his Father’s consent for the 
putting away of sin, was born of the Virgin Mary, conversed with his disciples, and fulfilled every 
dispensation according to the Father’s will: was crucified and died, and descended into the lower parts of 
the earth, and disposed matters there; at the sight of whom the (door-keepers of Hades trembled ): having 
arisen on the third day, he again conversed with his disciples, and after forty days were completed he 
ascended into the heavens, and is seated at the Father’s right hand; and at the last day he will come in his 
Father’s glory to render to every one according to his works. [We believe] also in the Holy Spirit, whom 
the only-begotten Son of God Jesus Christ himself promised to send to the human race as the Comforter, 
according to that which is written: “I go away to my Father, and will ask him, and he will send you another 
Comforter, the Spirit of truth. He shall receive of mine, and shall teach you, and bring all things to your 
remembrance.” As for the term “substance,” which was used by our fathers for the sake of greater 
simplicity, but not being understood by the people has caused offense on account of the fact that the 
Scriptures do not contain it, it seemed desirable that it should be wholly abolished, and that in future no 
mention should be made of substance in reference to God, since the divine Scriptures have nowhere 
spoken concerning the substance of the Father and the Son. But we say that the Son is in all things like 
the Father, as the Holy Scriptures affirm and teach.’ 


These statements having been read, those who were dissatisfied with them rose and said We came not 
hither because we were in want of a creed; for we preserve inviolate that which we received from the 
beginning; but we are here met to repress any innovation upon it which may have been made. If therefore 
what has been recited introduces no novelties, now openly anathematize the Arian heresy, in the same 
manner as the ancient canon of the church has rejected all heresies as blasphemous: for it is evident to 
the whole world that the impious dogma of Arius has excited the disturbances of the church, and the 
troubles which exist until now.’ This proposition, which was not accepted by Ursacius, Valens, Germinius, 
Auxentius, Demophilus, and Gaius, rent the church asunder completely: for these prelates adhered to 
what had then been recited in the Synod of Ariminum; while the others again confirmed the Nicene 
Creed. They also ridiculed the superscription of the creed that had been read; and especially Athanasius, 
in a letter which he sent to his friends, wherein he thus expresses himself: 


What point of doctrine was wanting to the piety of the catholic church, that they should now make an 
investigation respecting the faith, and prefix moreover the consulate of the present times to their 


these dire events; and in praying that their coming may be delayed, we are lending our aid to Rome’s 
duration. More than this, though we decline to swear by the genii of the Caesars, we swear by their safety, 
which is worth far more than all your genii. Are you ignorant that these genii are called “Daemones,” and 
thence the diminutive name “Daemonia” is applied to them? We respect in the emperors the ordinance of 
God, who has set them over the nations. We know that there is that in them which God has willed; and to 
what God has willed we desire all safety, and we count an oath by it a great oath. But as for demons, that 
is, your genii, we have been in the habit of exorcising them, not of swearing by them, and thereby 
conferring on them divine honour. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


But why dwell longer on the reverence and sacred respect of Christians to the emperor, whom we cannot 
but look up to as called by our Lord to his office? So that on valid grounds I might say Caesar is more ours 
than yours, for our God has appointed him. Therefore, as having this propriety in him, I do more than you 
for his welfare, not merely because I ask it of Him who can give it, or because I ask it as one who deserves 
to get it, but also because, in keeping the majesty of Caesar within due limits, and putting it under the 
Most High, and making it less than divine, I commend him the more to the favour of Deity, to whom I 
make him alone inferior. But I place him in subjection to one I regard as more glorious than himself. Never 
will I call the emperor God, and that either because it is not in me to be guilty of falsehood; or that I dare 
not turn him into ridicule; or that not even himself will desire to have that high name applied to him. If he 
is but a man, it is his interest as man to give God His higher place. Let him think it enough to bear the 
name of emperor. That, too, is a great name of God’s giving. To call him God, is to rob him of his title. If he 
is not a man, emperor he cannot be. Even when, amid the honours of a triumph, he sits on that lofty 
chariot, he is reminded that he is only human. A voice at his back keeps whispering in his ear, “Look 
behind thee; remember thou art but a man.” And it only adds to his exultation, that he shines with a glory 
so surpassing as to require an admonitory reference to his condition. It adds to his greatness that he 
needs such a reminiscence, lest he should think himself divine. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


Augustus, the founder of the empire, would not even have the title Lord; for that, too, is a name of Deity. 
For my part, I am willing to give the emperor this designation, but in the common acceptation of the word, 
and when I am not forced to call him Lord as in God’s place. But my relation to him is one of freedom; for 
I have but one true Lord, the God omnipotent and eternal, who is Lord of the emperor as well. How can 
he, who is truly father of his country, be its lord? The name of piety is more grateful than the name of 
power; so the heads of families are called fathers rather than lords. Far less should the emperor have the 
name of God. We can only profess our belief that he is that by the most unworthy, nay, a fatal flattery; it is 
just as if, having an emperor, you call another by the name, in which case will you not give great and 
unappeasable offence to him who actually reigns?—an offence he, too, needs to fear on whom you have 
bestowed the title. Give all reverence to God, if you wish Him to be propitious to the emperor. Give up all 
worship of, and belief in, any other being as divine. Cease also to give the sacred name to him who has 
need of God himself. If such adulation is not ashamed of its lie, in addressing a man as divine, let it have 
some dread at least of the evil omen which it bears. It is the invocation of a curse, to give Caesar the 
name of god before his apotheosis. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


This is the reason, then, why Christians are counted public enemies: that they pay no vain, nor false, nor 
foolish honours to the emperor; that, as men believing in the true religion, they prefer to celebrate their 
festal days with a good conscience, instead of with the common wantonness. It is, forsooth, a notable 
homage to bring fires and couches out before the public, to have feasting from street to street, to turn the 
city into one great tavern, to make mud with wine, to run in troops to acts of violence, to deeds of 
shamelessness to lust allurements! What! is public joy manifested by public disgrace? Do things unseemly 
at other times beseem the festal days of princes? Do they who observe the rules of virtue out of reverence 
for Caesar, for his sake turn aside from them? Shall piety be a license to immoral deeds, and shall religion 
be regarded as affording the occasion for all riotous extravagance? Poor we, worthy of all condemnation! 
For why do we keep the votive days and high rejoicings in honour of the Caesars with chastity, sobriety, 
and virtue? Why, on the day of gladness, do we neither cover our door-posts with laurels, nor intrude upon 
the day with lamps? It is a proper thing, at the call of a public festivity, to dress your house up like some 
new brothel. However, in the matter of this homage to a lesser majesty, in reference to which we are 
accused of a lower sacrilege, because we do not celebrate along with you the holidays of the Caesars in a 
manner forbidden alike by modesty, decency, and purity,—in truth they have been established rather as 
affording opportunities for licentiousness than from any worthy motive;—in this matter I am anxious to 
point out how faithful and true you are, lest perchance here also those who will not have us counted 
Romans, but enemies of Rome’s chief rulers, be found themselves worse than we wicked Christians! I 
appeal to the inhabitants of Rome themselves, to the native population of the seven hills: does that Roman 
vernacular of theirs ever spare a Caesar? The Tiber and the wild beasts’ schools bear witness. Say now if 
nature had covered our hearts with a transparent substance through which the light could pass, whose 


published exposition of it? For Ursacius, Valens, and Germinius have done what was neither done, nor 
even heard of, at any time before among Christians: having composed a creed such as they themselves are 
willing to believe, they prefaced it with the consulate, month, and day of the present time, in order to 
prove to all discerning persons that theirs is not the ancient faith, but such as was originated under the 
reign of the present emperor Constantius. Moreover they have written all things with a view to their own 
heresy: and besides this, pretending to write respecting the Lord, they name another “Lord” as theirs, 
even Constantius, who has countenanced their impiety, so that those who deny the Son to be eternal, have 
styled him eternal emperor. Thus are they proved to be the enemies of Christ by their profanity. But 
perhaps the holy prophets’ record of time afforded them a precedent for [noticing] the consulate! Now 
even if they should presume to make this pretext, they would most glaringly expose their own ignorance. 
The prophecies of these holy men do indeed mark the times. Isaiah and Hosea lived in the days of Uzziah, 
Joatham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah; Jeremiah in the time of Josiah; Ezekiel and Daniel in the reign of Cyrus and 
Darius; and others uttered their predictions in other times. Yet they did not then lay the foundations of 
religion. That was in existence before them, and always was, even before the creation of the world, God 
having prepared it for us in Christ. Nor did they designate the commencement of their own faith; for they 
were themselves men of faith previously: but they signified the times of the promises given through them. 
Now the promises primarily referred to our Saviour’s advent; and all that was foretold respecting the 
course of future events in relation to Israel and the Gentiles was collateral and subordinate. Hence the 
periods mentioned indicated not the beginning of their faith, as I before observed, but the times in which 
these prophets lived and foretold such things. But these sages of our day, who neither compile histories, 
nor predict future events, after writing, “The Catholic Faith was published,” immediately add the 
consulate, with the month and the day: and as the holy prophets wrote the date of their records and of 
their own ministration, so these men intimate the era of their own faith. And would that they had written 
concerning their own faith only—since they have now begun to believe—and had not undertaken to write 
respecting the Catholic faith. For they have not written, “Thus we believe”; but, “The Catholic Faith was 
published.” The temerity of purpose herein manifested argues their ignorance; while the novelty of 
expression found in the document they have concocted shows it to be the same as the Arian heresy. By 
writing in this manner, they have declared when they themselves began to believe, and from what time 
they wish it to be understood their faith was first preached. And just as when the evangelist Luke says, “A 
decree of enrolment was published,” he speaks of an edict which was not in existence before, but came 
into operation at that time, and was published by him who had written it; so these men by writing “The 
faith has now been published,” have declared that the tenets of their heresy are of modern invention, and 
did not exist previously. But since they apply the term “Catholic” to it, they seem to have unconsciously 
fallen into the extravagant assumption of the Cataphrygians, asserting even as they did, that “the 
Christian faith was first revealed to us, and commenced with us.” And as those termed Maximilla and 
Montanus, so these style Constantius their Lord, instead of Christ. But if according to them the faith had 
its beginning from the present consulate, what will the fathers and the blessed martyrs do? Moreover 
what will they themselves do with those who were instructed in religious principles by them, and died 
before this consulate? By what means will they recall them to life, in order to obliterate from their minds 
what they seemed to have taught them, and to implant in its stead those new discoveries which they have 
published? So stupid are they as to be only capable of framing pretenses, and these such as are 
unbecoming and unreasonable, and carry with them their own refutation.’ 


Athanasius wrote thus to his friends: and the interested who may read through his whole epistle will 
perceive how powerfully he treats the subject; but for brevity’s sake we have here inserted a part of it 
only. The Synod deposed Valens, Ursacius, Auxentius, Germinius, Gaius, and Demophilus for refusing to 
anathematize the Arian doctrine; who being very indignant at their deposition, hastened directly to the 
emperor, carrying with them the exposition of faith which had been read in the Synod. The council also 
acquainted the emperor with their determinations in a communication which translated from the Latin 
into Greek, was to the following effect: 


Epistle of the Synod of Ariminum to the Emperor Constantius 


We believe that it was by the appointment of God, as well as at the command of your piety, that the 
decrees formerly published have been executed. Accordingly we Western bishops came out of various 
districts to Ariminum, in order that the faith of the catholic church might be made manifest, and that 
those who held contrary views might be detected. For on a considerate review by us of all points, our 
decision has been to adhere to the ancient faith which the prophets, the gospels, and the apostles have 
revealed through our Lord Jesus Christ, the guardian of your empire, and the protector of your person, 
which faith also we have always maintained. We conceived that it would be unwarrantable and impious to 
mutilate any of those things which have been justly and rightly ratified, by those who sat in the Nicene 
council with Constantine of glorious memory, the father of your piety. Their doctrine and views have been 
infused into the minds and preached in the hearing of the people, and found to be powerfully opposed, 
even fatal, to the Arian heresy. And not only this heresy, but also all others have been put down by it. 
Should therefore anything be added to or taken away from what was at that time established, it would 
prove perilous; for if either of these things should happen, the enemy will have boldness to do as they 
please. 


Wherefore Ursacius and Valens being heretofore suspected of entertaining Arian sentiments, were 


suspended from communion: but in order to be restored to it they made an apology, and claimed that they 
had repented of their shortcoming, as their written recantation attests: they therefore obtained pardon 
and complete absolution. 


The time when these things occurred was when the council was in session at Milan, when the presbyters 
of the church of Rome were also present. 


At the same time, having known that Constantine, who even after his death is worthy of honorable 
mention, exposed the faith with due precision, but being born of men was baptized and departed to the 
peace due to him as his reward, we have deemed it improper to innovate after him disregarding so many 
holy confessors and martyrs, who also were authors of this confession, and persevered in their faith in the 
ancient system of the catholic church. Their faith God has perpetuated down to the years of your own 
reign through our Lord Jesus Christ, through whose grace it also became possible for you to so strengthen 
your dominion as to rule over one portion of the world. 


Yet have these infatuated and wretched persons, endued with an unhappy disposition, again had the 
temerity to declare themselves the propagators of false doctrine, and even endeavor to subvert the 
constitution of the Church. For when the letters of your piety had ordered us to assemble for the 
examination of the faith, they laid bare their intention, stripped of its deceitful garb. For they attempted 
with certain craft and confusion to propose innovations, having in this as allies Germinius, Auxentius, and 
Gaius, who continually cause strife and dissension, and their single teaching has surpassed the whole 
body of blasphemies. But when they perceived that we had not the same disposition or mind as they in 
regard to their false views they changed their minds during our council and said another expression of 
belief should be put forth. And short indeed was the time which convinced them of the falsity of their 
views. 


In order, therefore, that the affairs of the Church may not be continually brought into the same condition, 
and in order that trouble and tumult may not continually arise and confuse all things, it appeared safe to 
preserve the previously determined views firm and unalterable, and to separate from our communion the 
persons above named; for which reason we have despatched to your clemency delegates who will 
communicate the opinion of the council to you. And to our delegates we have given this commission above 
all, that they should accredit the truth taking their motive from the ancient and right decisions. They will 
inform your holiness that peace will not be established as Ursacius and Valens say when some point of the 
right be overturned. For how can those be at peace who destroy peace? Rather will strife and tumult be 
occasioned by these things in the church of Rome also, as in the other cities. Wherefore, now, we beseech 
your clemency that you should look upon our delegation with a calm eye and listen to it with favor, and not 
allow that anything should be changed, thus bringing insult to the deceased, but permit us to continue in 
those things which have been defined and legislated by our ancestors; who, we should say, acted with 
shrewdness and wisdom and with the Holy Spirit. For the innovations they introduce at present fill the 
believing with distrust and the unbelieving with cruelty. We further implore you to instruct that the 
bishops who dwell in foreign parts, whom both the infirmity of age and the ills of poverty harass should be 
assisted to return easily and speedily to their own homes, so that the churches may not remain bereft of 
their bishops. Still further we beg of you this also, that nothing be stricken off, nor anything be added, to 
the articles [of faith] remaining over from the times of your pious father even until now; but that these 
may continue inviolate. Permit us not to toil and suffer longer, nor to be separated from our dioceses, but 
that together with our own peoples we may in peace have time to offer prayers and thanksgiving, 
supplicating for your safety and continuance in the dominion, which may the divinity grant unto you 
perpetually. Our delegates bear the signatures and greetings of the bishops. These [delegates] will from 
the Divine Scriptures themselves instruct your piety. 


The Synod then thus wrote and sent their communications to the emperor by the bishops [selected for 
that purpose]. But the partisans of Ursacius and Valens having arrived before them, did their utmost to 
calumniate the council, exhibiting the exposition of the faith which they had brought with them. The 
emperor, prejudiced beforehand towards Arianism, became extremely exasperated against the Synod, but 
conferred great honor on Valens and Ursacius and their friends. Those deputed by the council were 
consequently detained a considerable time, without being able to obtain an answer: at length, however, 
the emperor replied through those who had come to him, in the manner following: 


Constantius Victor and Triumphator Augustus to all the bishops convened at Ariminum. 


That our especial care is ever exercised respecting the divine and venerated law even your sanctity is not 
ignorant. Nevertheless we have hitherto been unable to give an audience to the twenty bishops sent as 
deputation from you, for an expedition against the barbarians has become necessary. And since, as you 
will admit, matters relative to the divine law ought to be entered on with a mind free from all anxiety; I 
have therefore ordered these bishops to await our return to Adrianople; that when all public business 
shall have been duly attended to, we may be able then to hear and consider what they shall propose. In 
the meanwhile let it not seem troublesome to your gravity to wait for their return; since when they shall 
convey to you our resolution, you will be prepared to carry into effect such measures as may be most 
advantageous to the welfare of the catholic church.’ 


The bishops on receipt of this letter wrote thus in reply: 


We have received your clemency’s letter, sovereign lord, most beloved of God, in which you inform us that 
the exigencies of state affairs have hitherto prevented your admitting our delegates to your presence: and 
you bid us await their return, until your piety shall have learnt from them what has been determined on by 
us in conformity with the tradition of our ancestors. But we again protest by this letter that we can by no 
means depart from our primary resolution; and this also we have commissioned our deputies to state. We 
beseech you therefore, both with serene countenance to order this present epistle of our modesty to be 
read; and also to listen favorably to the representations with which our delegates have been charged. Your 
mildness doubtless perceives, as well as we, to how great an extent grief and sadness prevail, because of 
so many churches being bereft of their bishops in these most blessed times of yours. Again therefore we 
entreat your clemency, sovereign lord most dear to God, to command us to return to our churches, if it 
please your piety, before the rigor of winter; in order that we may be enabled, in conjunction with the 
people, to offer up our accustomed prayers to Almighty God, and to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, his 
only-begotten Son, for the prosperity of your reign, as we have always done, and even now do in our 
prayers.’ 


The bishops having waited together some time after this letter had been despatched, inasmuch as the 
emperor deigned no reply, they departed to their respective cities. Now the emperor had long before 
intended to disseminate Arian doctrine throughout the churches; and was anxious to give it the pre- 
eminence; hence he pretended that their departure was an act of contumely, declaring that they had 
treated him with contempt by dissolving the council in opposition to his wishes. He therefore gave the 
partisans of Ursacius unbounded license to act as they pleased in regard to the churches: and directed 
that the revised form of creed which had been read at Ariminum should be sent to the churches 
throughout Italy; ordering that whoever would not subscribe it should be ejected from their sees, and that 
others should be substituted in their place. And first Liberius, bishop of Rome, having refused his assent 
to that creed, was sent into exile; the adherents of Ursacius appointing Felix to succeed him, who had 
been a deacon in that church, but on embracing the Arian heresy was elevated to the episcopate. Some 
however assert that he was not favorable to that opinion, but was constrained by force to receive the 
ordination of bishop. After this all parts of the West were filled with agitation and tumult, some being 
ejected and banished, and others established in their stead. These things were effected by violence, on the 
authority of the imperial edicts, which were also sent into the eastern parts. Not long after indeed 
Liberius was recalled, and reinstated in his see; for the people of Rome having raised a sedition, and 
expelled Felix from their church, the emperor even though against his wish consented. The partisans of 
Ursacius, quitting Italy, passed through the eastern parts; and arriving at Nice, a city of Thrace, they 
dwelt there a short time and held another Synod, and after translating the form of faith which was read at 
Ariminum into Greek, they confirmed and published it afresh in the form quoted above, giving it the name 
of the general council, in this way attempting to deceive the more simple by the similarity of names, and 
to impose upon them as the creed promulgated at Nicaea in Bithynia, that which they had prepared at 
Nice in Thrace. But this artifice was of little advantage to them; for it was soon detected, they became the 
object of derision. Enough now has been said of the transactions which took place in the West: we must 
now proceed to the narrative of what was done in the East at the same time. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


CRUELTY OF MACEDONIUS, AND TUMULTS RAISED BY HIM 


The bishops of the Arian party began to assume greater assurance from the imperial edicts. In what 
manner they undertook to convene a Synod, we will explain somewhat later. Let us now briefly mention a 
few of their previous acts. Acacius and Patrophilus having ejected Maximus, bishop of Jerusalem, installed 
Cyril in his see. Macedonius subverted the order of things in the cities and provinces adjacent to 
Constantinople, promoting to ecclesiastical honors his assistants in his intrigues against the churches. He 
ordained Eleusius bishop of Cyzicus, and Marathonius, bishop of Nicomedia: the latter had before been a 
deacon under Macedonius himself, and proved very active in founding monasteries both of men and 
women. But we must now mention in what way Macedonius desolated the churches in the cities and 
provinces around Constantinople. This man, as I have already said, having seized the bishopric, inflicted 
innumerable calamities on such as were unwilling to adopt his views. His persecutions were not confined 
to those who were recognized as members of the catholic church, but extended to the Novatians also, 
inasmuch as he knew that they maintained the doctrine of the homoousion; they therefore with the others 
underwent the most intolerable sufferings, but their bishop, Angelius by name, effected his escape by 
flight. Many persons eminent for their piety were seized and tortured, because they refused to 
communicate with him: and after the torture, they forcibly constrained the men to be partakers of the holy 
mysteries, their mouths being forced open with a piece of wood, and then the consecrated elements thrust 
into them. Those who were so treated regarded this as a punishment far more grievous than all others. 
Moreover they laid hold of women and children, and compelled them to be initiated [by baptism]; and if 
any one resisted or otherwise spoke against it, stripes immediately followed, and after the stripes, bonds 
and imprisonment, and other violent measures. I shall here relate an instance or two whereby the reader 
may form some idea of the extent of the harshness and cruelty exercised by Macedonius and those who 
were then in power. They first pressed in a box, and then sawed off, the breasts of such women as were 


unwilling to communicate with them. The same parts of the persons. of other women they burnt partly 
with iron, and partly with eggs intensely heated in the fire. This mode of torture which was unknown even 
among the heathen, was invented by those who professed to be Christians. These facts were related to me 
by the aged Auxanon, the presbyter in the Novatian church of whom I spoke in the first book. He said also 
that he had himself endured not a few severities from the Arians, prior to his reaching the dignity of 
presbyter; having been thrown into prison and beaten with many stripes, together with Alexander the 
Paphlagonian, his companion in the monastic life. He added that he had himself been able to sustain these 
tortures, but that Alexander died in prison from the effects of their infliction. He is now buried on the 
right of those sailing into the bay of Constantinople which is called Ceras, close by the rivers, where there 
is a church of the Novatians named after Alexander. Moreover the Arians, at the instigation of 
Macedonius, demolished with many other churches in various cities, that of the Novatians at 
Constantinople near Pelargus. Why I particularly mention this church, will be seen from the extraordinary 
circumstances connected with it, as testified by the same aged Auxanon. The emperor’s edict and the 
violence of Macedonius had doomed to destruction the churches of those who maintained the doctrine of 
consubstantiality; the decree and violence reached this church, and those also who were charged with the 
execution of the mandate were at hand to carry it into effect. I cannot but admire the zeal displayed by 
the Novatians on this occasion, as well as the sympathy they experienced from those whom the Arians at 
that time ejected, but who are now in peaceful possession of their churches. For when the emissaries of 
their enemies were urgent to accomplish its destruction, an immense multitude of Novatians, aided by 
numbers of others who held similar sentiments, having assembled around this devoted church, pulled it 
down, and conveyed the materials of it to another place: this place stands opposite the city, and is called 
Sycae, and forms the thirteenth ward of the town of Constantinople. This removal was effected in a very 
short time, from the extraordinary ardor of the numerous persons engaged in it: one carried tiles, another 
stones, a third timber; some loading themselves with one thing, and some with another. Even women and 
children assisted in the work, regarding it as the realization of their best wishes, and esteeming it the 
greatest honor to be accounted the faithful guardians of things consecrated to God. In this way at that 
time was the church of the Novatians transported to Sycae. Long afterwards when Constantius was dead, 
the emperor Julian ordered its former site to be restored, and permitted them to rebuild it there. The 
people therefore, as before, having carried back the materials, reared the church in its former position; 
and from this circumstance, and its great improvement in structure and ornament, they not 
inappropriately called it Anastasia. The church as we before said was restored afterwards in the reign of 
Julian. But at that time both the Catholics and the Novatians were alike subjected to persecution: for the 
former abominated offering their devotions in those churches in which the Arians assembled, but 
frequented the other three—for this is the number of the churches which the Novatians have in the city— 
and engaged in divine service with them. Indeed they would have been wholly united, had not the 
Novatians refused from regard to their ancient precepts. In other respects however, they mutually 
maintained such a degree of cordiality and affection, as to be ready to lay down their lives for one 
another: both parties were therefore persecuted indiscriminately, not only at Constantinople, but also in 
other provinces and cities. At Cyzicus, Eleusius, the bishop of that place, perpetrated the same kind of 
enormities against the Christians there, as Macedonius had done elsewhere, harassing and putting them 
to flight in all directions and [among other things] he completely demolished the church of the Novatians 
at Cyzicus. But Macedonius consummated his wickedness in the following manner. Hearing that there was 
a great number of the Novatian sect in the province of Paphlagonia, and especially at Mantinium, and 
perceiving that such a numerous body could not be driven from their homes by ecclesiastics alone, he 
caused, by the emperor’s permission, four companies of soldiers to be sent into Paphlagonia, that through 
dread of the military they might receive the Arian opinion. But those who inhabited Mantinium, animated 
to desperation by zeal for their religion, armed themselves with long reap-hooks, hatchets, and whatever 
weapon came to hand, and went forth to meet the troops; on which a conflict ensuing, many indeed of the 
Paphlagonians were slain, but nearly all the soldiers were destroyed. I learnt these things from a 
Paphlagonian peasant who said that he was present at the engagement; and many others of that province 
corroborate this account. Such were the exploits of Macedonius on behalf of Christianity, consisting of 
murders, battles, incarcerations, and civil wars: proceedings which rendered him odious not only to the 
objects of his persecution, but even to his own party. He became obnoxious also to the emperor on these 
accounts, and particularly so from the circumstance I am about to relate. The church where the coffin lay 
that contained the relics of the emperor Constantine threatened to fall. On this account those that 
entered, as well as those who were accustomed to remain there for devotional purposes, were in much 
fear. Macedonius, therefore, wished to remove the emperor’s remains, lest the coffin should be injured by 
the ruins. The populace getting intelligence of this, endeavored to prevent it, insisting that the emperor’s 
bones should not be disturbed, as such a disinterment would be equivalent, to their being dug up’: many 
however affirmed that its removal could not possibly injure the dead body, and thus two parties were 
formed on this question; such as held the doctrine of consubstantiality joining with those who opposed it 
on the ground of its impiety. Macedonius, in total disregard of these prejudices, caused the emperor’s 
remains to be transported to the church where those of the martyr Acacius lay. Whereupon a vast 
multitude rushed toward that edifice in two hostile divisions, which attacked one another with great fury, 
and great loss of life was occasioned, so that the churchyard was covered with gore, and the well also 
which was in it overflowed with blood, which ran into the adjacent portico, and thence even into the very 
street. When the emperor was informed of this unfortunate occurrence, he was highly incensed against 
Macedonius, both on account of the slaughter which he had occasioned, and because he had dared to 


move his father’s body without consulting him. Having therefore left the Caesar Julian to take care of the 
western parts, he himself set out for the east. How Macedonius was a short time afterwards deposed, and 
thus suffered a most inadequate punishment for his infamous crimes, I shall hereafter relate. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


OF THE SYNOD AT SELEUCIA, IN ISAURIA 


But I must now give an account of the other Synod, which the emperor’s edict had convoked in the east, 
as a rival to that of Ariminum. It was at first determined that the bishops should assemble at Nicomedia in 
Bithynia; but a great earthquake having nearly destroyed that city, prevented their being convened there. 
This happened in the consulate of Tatian and Cerealis, on the 28th day of August. They were therefore 
planning to transfer the council to the neighboring city of Nicaea: but this plan was again altered, as it 
seemed more convenient to meet at Tarsus in Cilicia. Being dissatisfied with this arrangement also, they 
at last assembled themselves at Seleucia, surnamed Aspera, a city of Isauria. This took place in the same 
year [in which the council of Ariminum was held], under the consulate of Eusebius and Hypatius, the 
number of those convened being about 160. There was present on this occasion Leonas, an officer of 
distinction attached to the imperial household, before whom the emperor’s edict had enjoined that the 
discussion respecting the faith should be entered into. Lauricius also, the commander-in-chief of the 
troops in Isauria, was ordered to be there, to serve the bishops in such things as they might require. In 
the presence of these personages therefore, the bishops were there convened on the 27th of the month of 
September, and immediately began a discussion on the basis of the public records, shorthand writers 
being present to write down what each might say. Those who desire to learn the particulars of the several 
speeches, will find copious details of them in the collection of Sabinus; but we shall only notice the more 
important heads. On the first day of their being convened, Leonas ordered each one to propose what he 
thought fit: but those present said that no question ought to be agitated in the absence of those prelates 
who had not yet arrived; for Macedonius, bishop of Constantinople, Basil of Ancyra, and some others who 
were apprehensive of an impeachment for their misconduct, had not made their appearance. Macedonius 
pleaded indisposition, and failed to attend; Patrophilus said he had some trouble with his eyes, and that on 
this account it was needful for him to remain in the suburbs of Seleucia; and the rest offered various 
pretexts to account for their absence. When, however, Leonas declared that the subjects which they had 
met to consider must be entered on, notwithstanding the absence of these persons, the bishops replied 
that they could not proceed to the discussion of any question, until the life and conduct of the parties 
accused had been investigated: for Cyril of Jerusalem, Eustathius of Sebastia in Armenia, and some 
others, had been charged with misconduct on various grounds long before. A sharp contest arose in 
consequence of this demur; some affirming that cognizance ought first to be taken of all such accusations, 
and others denying that anything whatever should have precedence of matters of faith. The emperor’s 
orders contributed not a little to augment this dispute, inasmuch as letters of his were produced urging 
now this and now that as necessary to be considered first. The dispute having arisen on this subject, a 
schism was thus made, and the Seleucian council was divided into two factions, one of which was headed 
by Acacius of Caesarea in Palestine, George of Alexandria, Uranius of Tyre, and Eudoxius of Antioch, who 
were supported by only about thirty-two other bishops. Of the opposite party, which was by far the more 
numerous, the principal were George of Laodicea in Syria, Sophronius of Pompeiopolis in Paphlagonia, 
and Eleusius of Cyzicus. It being determined by the majority to examine doctrinal matters first, the party 
of Acacius openly opposed the Nicene Creed, and wished to introduce another instead of it. The other 
faction, which was considerably more numerous, concurred in all the decisions of the council of Nicaea, 
but criticised its adoption of the term homoousion. Accordingly they debated on this point, much being 
said on each side, until late in the evening, when Silvanus, who presided over the church at Tarsus, 
insisted with much vehemence of manner, that there was no need of a new exposition of the faith; but that 
it was their duty rather to confirm that which was published at Antioch, at the consecration of the church 
in that place.’ On this declaration, Acacius and his partisans privately withdrew from the council; while 
the others, producing the creed composed at Antioch, read it, and then separated for that day. Assembling 
in the church of Seleucia on the day following, after having closed the doors, they again read the same 
creed, and ratified it by their signatures. At this time the readers and deacons present signed on behalf of 
certain absent bishops, who had intimated their acquiescence in its form. 


CHAPTER XL 


ACACIUS, BISHOP OF CAESAREA, DICTATES A NEW FORM OF CREED IN THE SYNOD AT SELEUCIA 


Acacius and his adherents criticised what was done: because, that is to say, they closed the church doors 
and thus affixed their signatures; declaring that all such secret transactions were justly to be suspected, 
and had no validity whatever.’ These objections he made because he was anxious to bring forward another 
exposition of the faith drawn up by himself, which he had already submitted to the governors Leonas and 
Lauricius, and was now intent on getting it alone confirmed and established, instead of that which had 
been subscribed. The second day was thus occupied with nothing else but exertions on his part to effect 
this object. On the third day Leonas endeavored to produce an amicable meeting of both parties; 
Macedonius of Constantinople, and also Basil of Ancyra, having arrived during its course. But when the 


Acacians found that both the parties had come to the same position, they refused to meet; saying that not 
only those who had before been deposed, but also such as were at present under any accusation, ought to 
be excluded from the assembly.’ And as after much cavilling on both sides, this opinion prevailed; those 
who lay under any charge went out of the council, and the party of Acacius entered in their places. Leonas 
then said that a document had been put into his hand by Acacius, to which he desired to call their 
attention: but he did not state that it was the drought of a creed, which in some particulars covertly, and 
in others unequivocally contradicted the former. When those present became silent, thinking that the 
document contained something else besides an exposition of a creed, the following creed composed by 
Acacius, together with its preamble, was read. 


‘We having yesterday assembled by the emperor’s command at Seleucia, a city of Isauria, on the 27th day 
of September, exerted ourselves to the utmost, with all moderation, to preserve the peace of the church, 
and to determine doctrinal questions on prophetic and evangelical authority, so as to sanction nothing in 
the ecclesiastic confession of faith at variance with the sacred Scriptures, as our Emperor Constantius 
most beloved of God has ordered. But inasmuch as certain individuals in the Synod have acted injuriously 
toward several of us, preventing some from expressing their sentiments, and excluding others from the 
council against their wills; and at the same time have introduced such as have been deposed, and persons 
who were ordained contrary to the ecclesiastical canon, so that the Synod has presented a scene of tumult 
and disorder, of which the most illustrious Leonas, the Comes, and the most eminent Lauricius, governor 
of the province, have been eye-witnesses, we are therefore under the necessity of making this declaration. 
That we do not repudiate the faith which was ratified at the consecration of the church at Antioch; for we 
give it our decided preference, because it received the concurrence of our fathers who were assembled 
there to consider some controverted points. Since, however, the terms homoousion and homoiousion have 
in time past troubled the minds of many, and still continue to disquiet them; and moreover that a new 
term has recently been coined by some who assert the anomoion of the Son to the Father: we reject the 
first two, as expressions which are not found in the Scriptures; but we utterly anathematize the last, and 
regard such as countenance its use, as alienated from the church. We distinctly acknowledge the homoion 
of the Son to the Father, in accordance with what the apostle has declared concerning him, “Who is the 
image of the invisible God.” 


We confess then, and believe in one God the Father Almighty, the Maker of heaven and earth, and of 
things visible and invisible. We believe also in his Son our Lord Jesus Christ, who was begotten of him 
without passion before all ages, God the Word, the only-begotten of God, the Light, the Life, the Truth, the 
Wisdom: through whom all things were made which are in the heavens and upon the earth, whether 
visible or invisible. We believe that he took flesh of the holy Virgin Mary, at the end of the ages, in order to 
abolish sin; that he was made man, suffered for our sin, and rose again, and was taken up into the 
heavens, to sit at the right hand of the Father, whence he will come again in glory to judge the living and 
the dead. We believe also in the Holy Spirit, whom our Lord and Saviour has denominated the Comforter, 
and whom he sent to his disciples after his departure, according to his promise: by whom also he 
sanctifies all believers in the church, who are baptized in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Those who preach anything contrary to this creed, we regard as aliens from the catholic 
church.’ 


This was the declaration of faith proposed by Acacius, and subscribed by himself and as many as adhered 
to his opinion, the number of whom we have already given. When this had been read, Sophronius bishop 
of Pompeiopolis in Paphlagonia, thus expressed himself: If to express a separate opinion day after day, be 
received as the exposition of the faith, we shall never arrive at any accurate understanding of the truth.’ 
These were the words of Sophronius. And I firmly believe, that if the predecessors of these prelates, as 
well as their successors, had entertained similar sentiments in reference to the Nicene creed, all 
polemical debates would have been avoided; nor would the churches have been agitated by such violent 
and irrational disturbances. However let those judge who are capable of understanding how these things 
are. At that time after many remarks on all sides had been made both in reference to this doctrinal 
statement, and in relation to the parties accused, the assembly was dissolved. On the fourth day they all 
again met in the same place, and resumed their proceedings in the same contentious spirit as before. On 
this occasion Acacius expressed himself in these words: Since the Nicene creed has been altered not once 
only, but frequently, there is no hindrance to our publishing another at this time.’ To which Eleusius 
bishop of Cyzicus, replied: The Synod is at present convened not to learn what it had no previous 
knowledge of, nor to receive a creed which it had not assented to before, but to confirm the faith of the 
fathers, from which it should never recede, either in life or death.’ Thus Eleusius opposing Acacius spoke 
meaning by the faith of the fathers,’ that creed which had been promulgated at Antioch. But surely he too 
might have been fairly answered in this way: How is it O Eleusius, that you call those convened at Antioch 
“the fathers,” seeing that you do not recognize those who were their fathers? The framers of the Nicene 
creed, by whom the homoousian faith was acknowledged, have a far higher claim to the title of “the 
fathers”; both as having the priority in point of time, and also because those assembled at Antioch were by 
them invested with the sacerdotal office. Now if those at Antioch have disowned their own fathers, those 
who follow them are unconsciously following parricides. Besides how can they have received a legitimate 
ordination from those whose faith they pronounce unsound and impious? If those, however, who 
constituted the Nicene Synod had not the Holy Spirit which is imparted by the imposition of hands, those 
at Antioch have not duly received the priesthood: for how could they have received it from those who had 


not the power of conferring it?’ Such considerations as these might have been submitted to Eleusius in 
reply to his objections. But they then proceeded to another question, connected with the assertion made 
by Acacius in his exposition of the faith, that the Son was like the Father’; enquiring of one another in 
what this resemblance consisted. The Acacian party affirmed that the Son was like the Father as it 
respected his will only, and not his substance’ or essence’; but the rest maintained that the likeness 
extended to both essence and will. In altercations on this point, the whole day was consumed; and 
Acacius, being confuted by his own published works, in which he had asserted that the Son is in all things 
like the Father,’ his opponents asked him how do you now deny the likeness of the Son to the Father as to 
his “essence”?’ Acacius in reply said, that no author, ancient or modern, was ever condemned out of his 
own writings.’ As they kept on their discussion on this matter to a most tedious extent, with much 
acrimonious feeling and subtlety of argument, but without any approach to unity of judgment, Leonas 
arose and dissolved the council: and this was the conclusion of the Synod at Seleucia. For on the following 
day [Leonas] being urged to do so would not again meet with them. I have been deputed by the emperor,’ 
said he, to attend a council where unanimity was expected to prevail: but since you can by no means come 
to a mutual understanding, I can no longer be present: go therefore to the church, if you please, and 
indulge in vain babbling there.’ The Acacian faction conceiving this decision to be advantageous to 
themselves, also refused to meet with the others. The adverse party left alone met in the church and 
requested the attendance of those who followed Acacius, that cognizance might be taken of the case of 
Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem: for that prelate had been accused long before, on what grounds however I am 
unable to state. He had even been deposed, because owing to fear, he had not made his appearance 
during two whole years, after having been repeatedly summoned in order that the charges against him 
might be investigated. Nevertheless, when he was deposed, he sent a written notification to those who 
had condemned him, that he should appeal to a higher jurisdiction: and to this appeal the emperor 
Constantius gave his sanction. Cyril was thus the first and indeed only clergyman who ventured to break 
through ecclesiastical usage, by becoming an appellant, in the way commonly done in the secular courts 
of judicature: and he was now present at Seleucia, ready to be put upon his trial; on this account the other 
bishops invited the Acacian party to take their places in the assembly, that in a general council a definite 
judgment might be pronounced on the case of those who were arraigned: for they cited others also 
charged with various misdemeanors to appear before them at the same time, who to protect themselves 
had sought refuge among the partisans of Acacius. When therefore that faction persisted in their refusal 
to meet, after being repeatedly summoned, the bishops deposed Acacius himself, together with George of 
Alexandria, Uranius of Tyre, Theodulus of Chaeretapi in Phrygia, Theodosius of Philadelphia in Lydia, 
Evagrius of the island of Mytilene, Leontius of Tripolis in Lydia, and Eudoxius who had formerly been 
bishop of Germanica, but had afterwards insinuated himself into the bishopric of Antioch in Syria. They 
also deposed Patrophilus for contumacy, in not having presented himself to answer a charge preferred 
against him by a presbyter named Dorotheus. These they deposed: they also excommunicated Asterius, 
Eusebius, Abgarus, Basilicus, Phoebus, Fidelis, Eutychius, Magnus, and Eustathius; determining that they 
should not be restored to communion, until they made such a defense as would clear them from the 
imputations under which they lay. This being done, they addressed explanatory letters to each of the 
churches whose bishops had been deposed. Anianus was then constituted bishop of Antioch instead of 
Eudoxius: but the Acacians having soon after apprehended him, he was delivered into the hands of Leonas 
and Lauricius, by whom he was sent into exile. The bishops who had ordained him being incensed on this 
account, lodged protests against the Acacian party with Leonas and Lauricius, in which they openly 
charged them with having violated the decisions of the Synod. Finding that no redress could be obtained 
by this means, they went to Constantinople to lay the whole matter before the emperor. 


CHAPTER XLI 


ON THE EMPEROR’S RETURN FROM THE WEST, THE ACACIANS ASSEMBLE AT CONSTANTINOPLE, AND CONFIRM 
THE CREED OF ARIMINUM, AFTER MAKING SOME ADDITIONS TO IT 


And now the emperor returned from the West and appointed a prefect over Constantinople, Honoratus by 
name, having abolished the office of proconsul. But the Acacians being beforehand with the bishops, 
calumniated them to the emperor, persuading him not to admit the creed which they had proposed. This 
so annoyed the emperor that he resolved to disperse them; he therefore published an edict, commanding 
that such of them as were subject to fill certain public offices should be no longer exempted from the 
performance of the duties attached to them. For several of them were liable to be called on to occupy 
various official departments, connected both with the city magistracy, and in subordination to the 
presidents and governors of provinces. While these were thus harassed the partisans of Acacius remained 
for a considerable time at Constantinople and held another Synod. Sending for the bishops at Bithynia, 
about fifty assembled on this occasion, among whom was Maris, bishop of Chalcedon: these confirmed the 
creed read at Ariminum to which the names of the consuls had been prefixed. It would have been 
unnecessary to repeat it here, had there not been some additions made to it; but since that was done, it 
may be desirable to transcribe it in its new form. 


We believe in one God the Father Almighty, of whom are all things. And in the only-begotten Son of God, 
begotten of God before all ages, and before every beginning; through whom all things visible and invisible 
were made: who is the only-begotten born of the Father, the only of the only, God of God, like to the Father 
who begat him, according to the Scriptures, and whose generation no one knows but the Father only that 


begat him. We know that this only-begotten Son of God, as sent of the Father, came down from the 
heavens, as it is written, for the destruction of sin and death: and that he was born of the Holy Spirit, and 
of the Virgin Mary according to the flesh, as it is written, and conversed with his disciples; and that after 
every dispensation had been fulfilled according to his Father’s will, he was crucified and died, and was 
buried and descended into the lower parts of the earth, at whose presence hades itself trembled: who also 
arose from the dead on the third day, again conversed with his disciples, and after the completion of forty 
days was taken up into the heavens, and sits at the right hand of the Father, whence he will come in the 
last day, the day of the resurrection, in his Father’s glory, to requite every one accord-to his works. [We 
believe] also in the Holy Spirit, whom he himself the only-begotten of God, Christ our Lord and God, 
promised to send to mankind as the Comforter, according as it is written, “the Spirit of truth”; whom he 
sent to them after he was received into the heavens. But since the term ousia [substance or essence], 
which was used by the fathers in a very simple and intelligible sense, but not being understood by the 
people, has been a cause of offense, we have thought proper to reject it, as it is not contained even in the 
sacred writings; and that no mention of it should be made in future, inasmuch as the holy Scriptures have 
nowhere mentioned the substance of the Father and of the Son. Nor ought the “subsistence” of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit to be even named. But we affirm that the Son is like the Father, in 
such a manner as the sacred Scriptures declare and teach. Let therefore all heresies which have been 
already condemned, or may have arisen of late, which are opposed to this exposition of the faith, be 
anathema.’ 


These things were recognized at that time at Constantinople. And now as we have at length wound our 
way through the labyrinth of all the various forms of faith, let us reckon the number of them. After that 
which was promulgated at Nicaea, two others were proposed at Antioch at the dedication of the church 
there. A third was presented to the Emperor in Gaul by Narcissus and those who accompanied him. The 
fourth was sent by Eudoxius into Italy. There were three forms of the creed published at Sirmium, one of 
which having the consuls’ names prefixed was read at Ariminum. The Acacian party produced an eighth at 
Seleucia. The last was that of Constantinople, containing the prohibitory clause respecting the mention of 
substance’ or subsistence’ in relation to God. To this creed Ulfilas bishop of the Goths gave his assent, 
although he had previously adhered to that of Nicaea; for he was a disciple of Theophilus bishop of the 
Goths, who was present at the Nicene council, and subscribed what was there determined. Let this suffice 
on these subjects. 


CHAPTER XLII 


ON THE DEPOSITION OF MACEDONIUS, EUDOXIUS OBTAINS THE BISHOPRIC OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


Acacius, Eudoxius, and those at Constantinople who took part with them, became exceedingly anxious 
that they also on their side might depose some of the opposite party. Now it should be observed that 
neither of the factions were influenced by religious considerations in making depositions, but by other 
motives: for although they did not agree respecting the faith, yet the ground of their reciprocal 
depositions was not error in doctrine. The Acacian party therefore availing themselves of the emperor’s 
indignation against others, and especially against Macedonius, which he was cherishing and anxious to 
vent, in the first place deposed Macedonius, both on account of his having occasioned so much slaughter, 
and also because he had admitted to communion a deacon who had been found guilty of fornication. They 
then depose Eleusius bishop of Cyzicus, for having baptized, and afterwards invested with the diaconate, 
a priest of Hercules at Tyre named Heraclius, who was known to have practiced magic arts. A like 
sentence was pronounced against Basil, or Basilas,—as he was also called,—who had been constituted 
bishop of Ancyra instead of Marcellus: the causes assigned for this condemnation were, that he had 
unjustly imprisoned a certain individual, loaded him with chains, and put him to the torture; that he had 
traduced some persons; and that he had disturbed the churches of Africa by his epistles. Dracontius was 
also deposed, because he had left the Galatian church for that of Pergamos. Moreover they deposed, on 
various pretenses, Neonas bishop of Seleucia, the city in which the Synod had been convened, Sophronius 
of Pompeiopolis in Paphlagonia, Elpidius of Satala, in Macedonia, and Cyril of Jerusalem, and others for 
various reasons. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


OF EUSTATHIUS BISHOP OF SEBASTIA 


But Eustathius bishop of Sebastia in Armenia was not even permitted to make his defense; because he had 
been long before deposed by Eulalius, his own father, who was bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, for 
dressing in a style unbecoming the sacerdotal office. Let it be noted that Meletius was appointed his 
successor, of whom we shall hereafter speak. Eustathius indeed was subsequently condemned by a Synod 
convened on his account at Gangra in Paphlagonia; he having, after his deposition by the council at 
Caesarea, done many things repugnant to the ecclesiastical canons. For he had forbidden marriage,’ and 
maintained that meats were to be abstained from: he even separated many from their wives, and 
persuaded those who disliked to assemble in the churches to commune at home. Under the pretext of 
piety, he also seduced servants from their masters. He himself wore the habit of a philosopher, and 
induced his followers to adopt a new and extraordinary garb, directing that the hair of women should be 


cropped. He permitted the prescribed fasts to be neglected, but recommended fasting on Sundays. In 
short, he forbade prayers to be offered in the houses of married persons: and declared that both the 
benediction and the communion of a presbyter who continued to live with a wife whom he might have 
lawfully married, while still a layman, ought to be shunned as an abomination. For doing and teaching 
these things and many others of a similar nature, a Synod convened, as we have said, at Gangra in 
Paphlagonia deposed him, and anathematized his opinions. This, however, was done afterwards. But on 
Macedonius being ejected from the see of Constantinople, Eudoxius, who now looked upon the see of 
Antioch as secondary in importance, was promoted to the vacant bishopric; being consecrated by the 
Acacians, who in this instance cared not to consider that it was inconsistent with their former 
proceedings. For they who had deposed Dracontius because of his translation from Galatia to Pergamos, 
were Clearly acting in contrariety to their own principles and decisions, in ordaining Eudoxius, who then 
made a second change. After this they sent their own exposition of the faith, in its corrected and 
supplementary form, to Arminium, ordering that all those who refused to sign it should be exiled on the 
authority of the emperor’s edict. They also informed such other prelates in the East as coincided with 
them in opinion of what they had done; and more especially Patrophilus bishop of Scythopolis, who on 
leaving Seleucia had proceeded directly to his own city. Eudoxius having been constituted bishop of the 
imperial city, the great church named Sophia was at that time consecrated, in the tenth consulate of 
Constantius, and the third of Julian Caesar, on the 15th day of February. It was while Eudoxius occupied 
this see, that he first uttered that sentence which is still everywhere current, The Father is impious, the 
Son is pious.’ When the people seemed startled by this expression, and a disturbance began to be made, 
Be not troubled,’ said he, on account of what I have just said: for the Father is impious, because he 
worships no person; but the Son is pious because he worships the Father.’ Eudoxius having said this, the 
tumult was appeased, and great laughter was excited in the church: and this saying of his continues to be 
a jest, even in the present day. The heresiarchs indeed frequently devised such subtle phrases as these, 
and by them rent the church asunder. Thus was the Synod at Constantinople terminated. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


OF MELETIUS BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


It becomes us now to speak of Meletius, who, as we have recently observed, was created bishop of 
Sebastia in Armenia, after the deposition of Eustathius; from Sebastia he was transferred to Beroea, a city 
of Syria. Being present at the Synod of Seleucia, he subscribed the creed set forth there by Acacius, and 
immediately returned thence to Beroea. When the convention of the Synod at Constantinople was held, 
the people of Antioch finding that Eudoxius, captivated by the magnificence of the see of Constantinople, 
had contemned their church, they sent for Meletius, and invested him with the bishopric of the church at 
Antioch. Now he at first avoided all doctrinal questions, confining his discourses to moral subjects; but 
subsequently he expounded to his auditors the Nicene creed, and asserted the doctrine of the 
homoousion. The emperor being informed of this, ordered that he should be sent into exile; and caused 
Euzoius, who had before been deposed together with Arius, to be installed bishop of Antioch in his stead. 
Such, however, as were attached to Meletius, separated themselves from the Arian congregation, and held 
their assemblies apart: nevertheless, those who originally embraced the homoousian opinion would not 
communicate with them, because Meletius had been ordained by the Arians, and his adherents had been 
baptized by them. Thus was the Antiochian church divided, even in regard to those whose views on 
matters of faith exactly corresponded. Meanwhile the emperor getting intelligence that the Persians were 
preparing to undertake another war against the Romans, repaired in great haste to Antioch. 


CHAPTER XLV 


THE HERESY OF MACEDONIUS 


Macedonius on being ejected from Constantinople, bore his condemnation ill and became restless; he 
therefore associated himself with the other faction that had deposed Acacius and his party at Seleucia, 
and sent a deputation to Sophronius and Eleusius, to encourage them to adhere to that creed which was 
first promulgated at Antioch, and afterwards confirmed at Seleucia, proposing to give it the counterfeit 
name of the homoiousian’ creed. By this means he drew around him a great number of adherents, who 
from him are still denominated Macedonians.’ And although such as dissented from the Acacians at the 
Seleucian Synod had not previously used the term homoiousios, yet from that period they distinctly 
asserted it. There was, however, a popular report that this term did not originate with Macedonius, but 
was the invention rather of Marathonius, who a little before had been set over the church at Nicomedia; 
on which account the maintainers of this doctrine were also called Marathonians.’ To this party Eustathius 
joined himself, who for the reasons before stated had been ejected from the church at Sebastia. But when 
Macedonius began to deny the Divinity of the Holy Spirit in the Trinity, Eustathius said: I can neither 
admit that the Holy Spirit is God, nor can I dare affirm him to be a creature.’ For this reason those who 
hold the homoousion of the Son call these heretics Pneumatomachi.’ By what means these Macedonians 
became so numerous in the Hellespont, I shall state in its proper place. The Acacians meanwhile became 
extremely anxious that another Synod should be convened at Antioch, in consequence of having changed 
their mind respecting their former assertion of the likeness in all things’ of the Son to the Father. A small 


number of them therefore assembled in the following consulate which was that of Taurus and Florentius, 
at Antioch in Syria, where the emperor was at that time residing, Euzoius being bishop. A discussion was 
then renewed on some of those points which they had previously determined, in the course of which they 
declared that the term homoios’ ought to be erased from the form of faith which had been published both 
at Ariminum and Constantinople; and they no longer concealed but openly declared that the Son was 
altogether unlike the Father, not merely in relation to his essence, but even as it respected his will; 
asserting boldly also, as Arius had already done, that he was made of nothing. Those in that city who 
favored the heresy of Aetius, gave their assent to this opinion; from which circumstance in addition to the 
general appellation of Arians, they were also termed Anomoeans,’ and Exucontians,’ by those at Antioch 
who embraced the homoousian, who nevertheless were at that time divided among themselves on account 
of Meletius, as I have before observed. Being therefore questioned by them, how they dared to affirm that 
the Son is unlike the Father, and has his existence from nothing, after having acknowledged him God of 
God’ in their former creed? they endeavored to elude this objection by such fallacious subterfuges as 
these. The expression, “God of God,” said they, is to be understood in the same sense as the words of the 
apostle, “but all things of God.” Wherefore the Son is of God, as being one of these all things: and it is for 
this reason the words “according to the Scriptures” are added in the draught of the creed.’ The author of 
this sophism was George bishop of Laodicea, who being unskilled in such phrases, was ignorant of the 
manner in which Origen had formerly explained these peculiar expressions of the apostle, having 
thoroughly investigated the matter. But notwithstanding these evasive cavilings, they were unable to bear 
the reproach and contumely they had drawn upon themselves, and fell back upon the creed which they 
had before put forth at Constantinople; and so each one retired to his own district. George returning to 
Alexandria, resumed his authority over the churches there, Athanasius still not having made his 
appearance. Those in that city who were opposed to his sentiments he persecuted; and conducting himself 
with great severity and cruelty, he rendered himself extremely odious to the people. At Jerusalem Arrenius 
was placed over the church instead of Cyril: we may also remark that Heraclius was ordained bishop 
there after him, and after him Hilary. At length, however, Cyril returned to Jerusalem, and was again 
invested with the presidency over the church there. About the same time another heresy sprang up, which 
arose from the following circumstance. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


OF THE APOLLINARIANS, AND THEIR HERESY 


There were two men of the same name at Laodicea in Syria, a father and son: their name was Apollinaris; 
the former of them was a presbyter, and the latter a reader in that church. Both taught Greek literature, 
the father grammar, and the son rhetoric. The father was a native of Alexandria, and at first taught at 
Berytus, but afterwards removed to Laodicea, where he married, and the younger Apollinaris was born. 
They were contemporaries of Epiphanius the sophist, and being true friends they became intimate with 
him; but Theodotus bishop of Laodicea, fearing that such communication should pervert their principles, 
and lead them into paganism, forbade their associating with him: they, however, paid but little attention to 
this prohibition, their familiarity with Epiphanius being still continued. George, the successor of 
Theodotus, also endeavored to prevent their conversing with Epiphanius; but not being able in any way to 
persuade them on this point, he excommunicated them. The younger Apollinaris regarding this severe 
procedure as an act of injustice, and relying on the resources of his rhetorical sophistry, originated a new 
heresy, which was named after its inventor, and still has many supporters. Nevertheless some affirm that 
it was not for the reason above assigned that they dissented from George, but because they saw the 
unsettledness and inconsistency of his profession of faith; since he sometimes maintained that the Son is 
like the Father, in accordance with what had been determined in the Synod at Seleucia, and at other times 
countenanced the Arian view. They therefore made this a pretext for separation from him: but as no one 
followed their example, they introduced a new form of doctrine, and at first they asserted that in the 
economy of the incarnation, God the Word assumed a human body without a soul. Afterwards, as if 
changing mind, they retracted, admitting that he took a soul indeed, but that it was an irrational one, God 
the Word himself being in the place of a mind. Those who followed them and bear their name at this day 
affirm that this is their only point of distinction [from the Catholics]; for they recognize the 
consubstantiality of the persons in the Trinity. But we will make further mention of the two Apollinares in 
the proper place. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


SUCCESSES OF JULIAN; DEATH OF THE EMPEROR CONSTANTIUS 


While the Emperor Constantius continued his residence at Antioch, Julian Caesar engaged with an 
immense army of barbarians in the Gauls, and obtaining the victory over them, he became extremely 
popular among the soldiery and was proclaimed emperor by them. When this was made known, the 
Emperor Constantius was affected most painfully; he was therefore baptized by Euzoius, and immediately 
prepared to undertake an expedition against Julian. On arriving at the frontiers of Cappadocia and Cilicia, 
his excessive agitation of mind produced apoplexy, which terminated his life at Mopsucrene, in the 
consulate of Taurus and Florentius, on the 3d of November. This was in the first year of the 285th 


hearts, all graven over, would not betray the scene of another and another Caesar presiding at the 
distribution of a largess? And this at the very time they are shouting, “May Jupiter take years from us, and 
with them lengthen like to you,”—words as foreign to the lips of a Christian as it is out of keeping with his 
character to desire a change of emperor. But this is the rabble, you say; yet, as the rabble, they still are 
Romans, and none more frequently than they demand the death of Christians. Of course, then, the other 
classes, as befits their higher rank, are religiously faithful. No breath of treason is there ever in the 
senate, in the equestrian order, in the camp, in the palace. Whence, then, came a Cassius, a Niger, an 
Albinus? Whence they who beset the Caesar between the two laurel groves? Whence they who practised 
wrestling, that they might acquire skill to strangle him? Whence they who in full armour broke into the 
palace, more audacious than all your Tigerii and Parthenii. If I mistake not, they were Romans; that is, 
they were not Christians. Yet all of them, on the very eve of their traitorous outbreak, offered sacrifices 
for the safety of the emperor, and swore by his genius, one thing in profession, and another in the heart; 
and no doubt they were in the habit of calling Christians enemies of the state. Yes, and persons who are 
now daily brought to light as confederates or approvers of these crimes and treasons, the still remnant 
gleanings after a vintage of traitors, with what verdant and branching laurels they clad their door-posts, 
with what lofty and brilliant lamps they smoked their porches, with what most exquisite and gaudy 
couches they divided the Forum among themselves; not that they might celebrate public rejoicings, but 
that they might get a foretaste of their own votive seasons in partaking of the festivities of another, and 
inaugurate the model and image of their hope, changing in their minds the emperor’s name. The same 
homage is paid, dutifully too, by those who consult astrologers, and soothsayers, and augurs, and 
magicians, about the life of the Caesars,—arts which, as made known by the angels who sinned, and 
forbidden by God, Christians do not even make use of in their own affairs. But who has any occasion to 
inquire about the life of the emperor, if he have not some wish or thought against it, or some hopes and 
expectations after it? For consultations of this sort have not the same motive in the case of friends as in 
the case of sovereigns. The anxiety of a kinsman is something very different from that of a subject. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


If it is the fact that men bearing the name of Romans are found to be enemies of Rome, why are we, on 
the ground that we are regarded as enemies, denied the name of Romans? We may be at once Romans 
and foes of Rome, when men passing for Romans are discovered to be enemies of their country. So the 
affection, and fealty, and reverence, due to the emperors do not consist in such tokens of homage as 
these, which even hostility may be zealous in performing, chiefly as a cloak to its purposes; but in those 
ways which Deity as certainly enjoins on us, as they are held to be necessary in the case of all men as well 
as emperors. Deeds of true heart-goodness are not due by us to emperors alone. We never do good with 
respect of persons; for in our own interest we conduct ourselves as those who take no payment either of 
praise or premium from man, but from God, who both requires and remunerates an impartial 
benevolence. We are the same to emperors as to our ordinary neighbors. For we are equally forbidden to 
wish ill, to do ill, to speak ill, to think ill of all men. The thing we must not do to an emperor, we must not 
do to any one else: what we would not do to anybody, a fortiori, perhaps we should not do to him whom 
God has been pleased so highly to exalt. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


If we are enjoined, then, to love our enemies, as I have remarked above, whom have we to hate? If 
injured, we are forbidden to retaliate, lest we become as bad ourselves: who can suffer injury at our 
hands? In regard to this, recall your own experiences. How often you inflict gross cruelties on Christians, 
partly because it is your own inclination, and partly in obedience to the laws! How often, too, the hostile 
mob, paying no regard to you, takes the law into its own hand, and assails us with stones and flames! With 
the very frenzy of the Bacchanals, they do not even spare the Christian dead, but tear them, now sadly 
changed, no longer entire, from the rest of the tomb, from the asylum we might say of death, cutting them 
in pieces, rending them asunder. Yet, banded together as we are, ever so ready to sacrifice our lives, what 
single case of revenge for injury are you able to point to, though, if it were held right among us to repay 
evil by evil, a single night with a torch or two could achieve an ample vengeance? But away with the idea 
of a sect divine avenging itself by human fires, or shrinking from the sufferings in which it is tried. If we 
desired, indeed, to act the part of open enemies, not merely of secret avengers, would there be any 
lacking in strength, whether of numbers or resources? The Moors, the Marcomanni, the Parthians 
themselves, or any single people, however great, inhabiting a distinct territory, and confined within its 
own boundaries, surpasses, forsooth, in numbers, one spread over all the world! We are but of yesterday, 
and we have filled every place among you—cities, islands, fortresses, towns, market-places, the very 
camp, tribes, companies, palace, senate, forum,—we have left nothing to you but the temples of your gods. 
For what wars should we not be fit, not eager, even with unequal forces, we who so willingly yield 
ourselves to the sword, if in our religion it were not counted better to be slain than to slay? Without arms 
even, and raising no insurrectionary banner, but simply in enmity to you, we could carry on the contest 
with you by an ill-willed severance alone. For if such multitudes of men were to break away from you, and 
betake themselves to some remote corner of the world, why, the very loss of so many citizens, whatever 
sort they were, would cover the empire with shame; nay, in the very forsaking, vengeance would be 
inflicted. Why, you would be horror-struck at the solitude in which you would find yourselves, at such an 


Olympiad. Constantius had lived forty-five years, having reigned thirty-eight years; thirteen of which he 
was his father’s colleague in the empire, and after his father’s death for twenty-five years [sole emperor], 
the history of which latter period is contained in this book. 


Book III 


CHAPTER I 
OF JULIAN; HIS LINEAGE AND EDUCATION; HIS ELEVATION TO THE THRONE; HIS APOSTASY TO PAGANISM 


The Emperor Constantius died on the frontiers of Cilicia on the 3d of November, during the consulate of 
Taurus and Florentius; Julian leaving the western parts of the empire about the 11th of December 
following, under the same consulate, came to Constantinople, where he was proclaimed emperor. And as I 
must needs speak of the character of this prince who was eminently distinguished for his learning, let not 
his admirers expect that I should attempt a pompous rhetorical style, as if it were necessary to make the 
delineation correspond with the dignity of the subject: for my object being to compile a history of the 
Christian religion, it is both proper in order to the being better understood, and consistent with my 
original purpose, to maintain a humble and unaffected style. However, it is proper to describe his person, 
birth, education, and the manner in which he became possessed of the sovereignty; and in order to do this 
it will be needful to enter into some antecedent details. Constantine who gave Byzantium his own name, 
had two brothers named Dalmatius and Constantius, the offspring of the same father, but by a different 
mother. The former of these had a son who bore his own name: the latter had two sons, Gallus and Julian. 
Now as on the death of Constantine who founded Constantinople, the soldiery had put the younger 
brother Dalmatius to death, the lives of his two orphan children were also endangered: but a disease 
which threatened to be fatal preserved Gallus from the violence of his father’s murderers; while the 
tenderness of Julian’s age—for he was only eight years old at the time—protected him. The emperor’s 
jealousy toward them having been gradually subdued, Gallus attended the schools at Ephesus in Ionia, in 
which country considerable hereditary possessions had been left them. And Julian, when he was grown 
up, pursued his studies at Constantinople, going constantly to the palace, where the schools then were, in 
plain clothes, under the superintendence of the eunuch Mardonius. In grammar Nicocles the 
Lacaedemonian was his instructor; and Ecebolius the Sophist, who was at that time a Christian, taught 
him rhetoric: for the emperor had made the provision that he should have no pagan masters, lest he 
should be seduced to the pagan superstitions. For Julian was a Christian at the beginning. His proficiency 
in literature soon became so remarkable, that it began to be said that he was capable of governing the 
Roman empire; and this popular rumor becoming generally diffused, greatly disquieted the emperor’s 
mind, so that he had him removed from the Great City to Nicomedia, forbidding him at the same time to 
frequent the school of Libanius the Syrian Sophist. For Libanius having been driven at that time from 
Constantinople, by a combination of the educators there, had retired to Nicomedia, where he opened a 
school. Here he gave vent to his indignation against the educators in the treatise he composed regarding 
them. Julian was, however, interdicted from being his auditor, because Libanius was a pagan in religion: 
nevertheless he privately procured his orations, which he not only greatly admired, but also frequently 
and with close study perused. As he was becoming very expert in the rhetorical art, Maximus the 
philosopher arrived at Nicomedia (not the Byzantine, Euclid’s father) but the Ephesian, whom the 
emperor Valentinian afterwards caused to be executed as a practicer of magic. This took place later; at 
that time the only thing that attracted him to Nicomedia was the fame of Julian. From him [Julian] 
received, in addition to the principles of philosophy, his own religious sentiments, and a desire to possess 
the empire. When these things reached the ears of the emperor, Julian, between hope and fear, became 
very anxious to lull the suspicions which had been awakened, and therefore began to assume the external 
semblance of what he once was in reality. He was shaved to the very skin, and pretended to live a 
monastic life: and while in private he pursued his philosophical studies, in public he read the sacred 
writings of the Christians, and moreover was constituted a reader in the church of Nicomedia. Thus by 
these specious pretexts he succeeded in averting the emperor’s displeasure. Now he did all this from fear, 
but he by no means abandoned his hope; telling his friends that happier times were not far distant, when 
he should possess the imperial sway. In this condition of things his brother Gallus having been created 
Caesar, on his way to the East came to Nicomedia to see him. But when not long after this Gallus was 
slain, Julian was suspected by the emperor; wherefore he directed that a guard should be set over him: he 
soon, however, found means of escaping from them, and fleeing from place to place he managed to be in 
safety. At last the Empress Eusebia having discovered his retreat, persuaded the emperor to leave him 
uninjured, and permit him to go to Athens to pursue his philosophical studies. From thence—to be brief— 
the emperor recalled him, and after created him Caesar; in addition to this, uniting him in marriage to his 
own sister Helen, he sent him against the barbarians. For the barbarians whom the Emperor Constantius 
had engaged as auxiliary forces against the tyrant Magnentius, having proved of no use against the 
usurper, were beginning to pillage the Roman cities. And inasmuch as he was young he ordered him to 
undertake nothing without consulting the other military chiefs. 


Now these generals having obtained such authority, became lax in their duties, and the barbarians in 
consequence strengthened themselves. Julian perceiving this allowed the commanders to give themselves 


up to luxury and revelling, but exerted himself to infuse courage into the soldiery, offering a stipulated 
reward to any one who should kill a barbarian. This measure effectually weakened the enemy and at the 
same time conciliated to himself the affections of the army. It is reported that as he was entering a town a 
civic crown which was suspended between two pillars fell upon his head, which it exactly fitted: upon 
which all present gave a shout of admiration, regarding it as a presage of his one day becoming emperor. 
Some have affirmed that Constantius sent him against the barbarians, in the hope that he would perish in 
an engagement with them. I know not whether those who say this speak the truth; but it certainly is 
improbable that he should have first contracted so near an alliance with him, and then have sought his 
destruction to the prejudice of his own interests. Let each form his own judgment of the matter. Julian’s 
complaint to the emperor of the inertness of his military officers procured for him a coadjutor in the 
command more in sympathy with his own ardor; and by their combined efforts such an assault was made 
upon the barbarians, that they sent him an embassy, assuring him that they had been ordered by the 
emperor’s letters, which were produced, to march into the Roman territories. But he cast the ambassador 
into prison, and vigorously attacking the forces of the enemy, totally defeated them; and having taken 
their king prisoner, he sent him alive to Constantius. Immediately after this brilliant success he was 
proclaimed emperor by the soldiers; and inasmuch as there was no imperial crown at hand, one of his 
guards took the chain which he wore about his own neck, and bound it around Julian’s head. Thus Julian 
became emperor: but whether he subsequently conducted himself as became a philosopher, let my 
readers determine. For he neither entered into communication with Constantius by an embassy, nor paid 
him the least homage in acknowledgment of past favors; but constituting other governors over the 
provinces, he conducted everything just as it pleased him. Moreover, he sought to bring Constantius into 
contempt, by reciting publicly in every city the letters which he had written to the barbarians; and thus 
having rendered the inhabitants of these places disaffected, they were easily induced to revolt from 
Constantius to himself. After this he no longer wore the mask of Christianity, but everywhere opened the 
pagan temples, offering sacrifice to the idols; and designating himself Pontifex Maximus,’ gave permission 
to such as would to celebrate their superstitious festivals. In this manner he managed to excite a civil war 
against Constantius; and thus, as far as he was concerned, he would have involved the empire in all the 
disastrous consequences of a war. For this philosopher’s aim could not have been attained without much 
bloodshed: but God, in the sovereignty of his own councils, checked the fury of these antagonists without 
detriment to the state, by the removal of one of them. For when Julian arrived among the Thracians, 
intelligence was brought him that Constantius was dead; and thus was the Roman empire at that time 
preserved from the intestine strife that threatened it. Julian forthwith made his public entry into 
Constantinople; and considered with himself how he might best conciliate the masses and secure popular 
favor. Accordingly he had recourse to the following measures: he knew that Constantius had rendered 
himself odious to the defenders of the homoousian faith by having driven them from the churches, and 
proscribed their bishops. He was also aware that the pagans were extremely discontented because of the 
prohibitions which prevented their sacrificing to their gods, and were very anxious to get their temples 
opened, with liberty to exercise their idolatrous rites. In fact, he was sensible that while both these 
classes secretly entertained rancorous feelings against his predecessor, the people in general were 
exceedingly exasperated by the violence of the eunuchs, and especially by the rapacity of Eusebius the 
chief officer of the imperial bed-chamber. Under these circumstances he treated all parties with subtlety: 
with some he dissimulated; others he attached to himself by conferring obligations upon them, for he was 
fond of affecting beneficence; but to all in common he manifested his own predilection for the idolatry of 
the heathens. And first in order to brand the memory of Constantius by making him appear to have been 
cruel toward his subjects, he recalled the exiled bishops, and restored to them their confiscated estates. 
He next commanded the suitable agents to see that the pagan temples should be opened without delay. 
Then he directed that such individuals as had been victims of the extortionate conduct of the eunuchs, 
should receive back the property of which they had been plundered. Eusebius, the chief of the imperial 
bed-chamber, he punished with death, not only on account of the injuries he had inflicted on others, but 
because he was assured that it was through his machinations that his brother Gallus had been killed. The 
body of Constantius he honored with an imperial funeral, but expelled the eunuchs, barbers, and cooks 
from the palace. The eunuchs he dispensed with, because they were unnecessary in consequence of his 
wife’s decease, as he had resolved not to marry again; the cooks, because he maintained a very simple 
table; and the barbers, because he said one was sufficient for a great many persons. These he dismissed 
for the reasons given; he also reduced the majority of the secretaries to their former condition, and 
appointed for those who were retained a salary befitting their office. The mode of public traveling and 
conveyance of necessaries he also reformed, abolishing the use of mules, oxen, and asses for this purpose, 
and permitting horses only to be so employed. These various retrenchments were highly lauded by some 
few, but strongly reprobated by all others, as tending to bring the imperial dignity into contempt, by 
stripping it of those appendages of pomp and magnificence which exercise so powerful an influence over 
the minds of the vulgar. Not only so, but at night he was accustomed to sit up composing orations which 
he afterwards delivered in the senate: though in fact he was the first and only emperor since the time of 
Julius Caesar who made speeches in that assembly. To those who were eminent for literary attainments, 
he extended the most flattering patronage, and especially to those who were professional philosophers; in 
consequence of which, abundance of pretenders to learning of this sort resorted to the palace from all 
quarters, wearing their palliums, being more conspicuous for their costume than their erudition. These 
impostors, who invariably adopted the religious sentiments of their prince, were all inimical to the welfare 
of the Christians; and Julian himself, whose excessive vanity prompted him to deride all his predecessors 


in a book which he wrote entitled The Caesars, was led by the same haughty disposition to compose 
treatises against the Christians also. The expulsion of the cooks and barbers is in a manner becoming a 
philosopher indeed, but not an emperor; but ridiculing and caricaturing of others is neither the part of the 
philosopher nor that of the emperor: for such personages ought to be superior to the influence of jealousy 
and detraction. An emperor may be a philosopher in all that regards moderation and self-control; but 
should a philosopher attempt to imitate what might become an emperor, he would frequently depart from 
his own principles. We have thus briefly spoken of the Emperor Julian, tracing his extraction, education, 
temper of mind, and the way in which he became invested with the imperial power. 


CHAPTER II 


OF THE SEDITION EXCITED AT ALEXANDRIA, AND HOW GEORGE WAS SLAIN 


It is now proper to mention what took place in the churches under the same [emperor]. A great 
disturbance occurred at Alexandria in consequence of the following circumstance. There was a place in 
that city which had long been abandoned to neglect and filth, wherein the pagans had formerly celebrated 
their mysteries, and sacrificed human beings to Mithra. This being empty and otherwise useless, 
Constantius had granted to the church of the Alexandrians; and George wishing to erect a church on the 
site of it, gave directions that the place should be cleansed. In the process of clearing it, an adytum of vast 
depth was discovered which unveiled the nature of their heathenish rites: for there were found there the 
skulls of many persons of all ages, who were said to have been immolated for the purpose of divination by 
the inspection of entrails, when the pagans performed these and such like magic arts whereby they 
enchanted the souls of men. The Christians on discovering these abominations in the adytum of the 
Mithreum, went forth eagerly to expose them to the view and execration of all; and therefore carried the 
skulls throughout the city, in a kind of triumphal procession, for the inspection of the people. When the 
pagans of Alexandria beheld this, unable to bear the insulting character of the act, they became so 
exasperated, that they assailed the Christians with whatever weapon chanced to come to hand, in their 
fury destroying numbers of them in a variety of ways: some they killed with the sword, others with clubs 
and stones; some they strangled with ropes, others they crucified, purposely inflicting this last kind of 
death in contempt of the cross of Christ: most of them they wounded; and as it generally happens in such 
a case, neither friends nor relatives were spared, but friends, brothers, parents, and children imbrued 
their hands in each other’s blood. Wherefore the Christians ceased from cleansing the Mithreum: the 
pagans meanwhile having dragged George out of the church, fastened him to a camel, and when they had 
torn him to pieces, they burnt him together with the camel. 


CHAPTER III 


THE EMPEROR INDIGNANT AT THE MURDER OF GEORGE, REBUKES THE ALEXANDRIANS BY LETTER 


The emperor being highly indignant at the assassination of George, wrote to the citizens of Alexandria, 
rebuking their violence in the strongest terms. A report was circulated that those who detested him 
because of Athanasius, perpetrated this outrage upon George: but as for me I think it is undoubtedly true 
that such as cherish hostile feelings against particular individuals are often found identified with popular 
commotions; yet the emperor’s letter evidently attaches the blame to the populace, rather than to any 
among the Christians. George, however, was at that time, and had for some time previously been, 
exceedingly obnoxious to all classes, which is sufficient to account for the burning indignation of the 
multitude against him. That the emperor charges the people with the crime may be seen from his letter 
which was expressed in the following terms. 


Emperor Caesar Julian Maximus Augustus to the Citizens of Alexandria. 


Even if you have neither respect for Alexander the founder of your city, nor, what is more, for that great 
and most holy god Serapis; yet how is it you have made no account not only of the universal claims of 
humanity and social order, but also of what is due to us, to whom all the gods, and especially the mighty 
Serapis, have assigned the empire of the world, for whose cognizance therefore it became you to reserve 
all matters of public wrong? But perhaps the impulse of rage and indignation, which taking possession of 
the mind, too often stimulate it to the most atrocious acts, has led you astray. It seems, however, that 
when your fury had in some degree moderated, you aggravated your culpability by adding a most heinous 
offense to that which had been committed under the excitement of the moment: nor were you, although 
but the common people, ashamed to perpetrate those very acts on account of which you justly detested 
them. By Serapis I conjure you tell me, for what unjust deed were ye so indignant at George? You will 
perhaps answer, it was because he exasperated Constantius of blessed memory against you: because he 
introduced an army into the sacred city: because in consequence the governor of Egypt despoiled the 
god’s most holy temple of its images, votive offerings, and such other consecrated apparatus as it 
contained; who, when ye could not endure the sight of such a foul desecration, but attempted to defend 
the god from sacrilegious hands, or rather to hinder the pillage of what had been consecrated to his 
service, in contravention of all justice, law, and piety, dared to send armed bands against you. This he 
probably did from his dreading George more than Constantius: but he would have consulted better for his 
own Safety had he not been guilty of this tyrannical conduct, but persevered in his former moderation 


toward you. Being on all these accounts enraged against George as the adversary of the gods, you have 
again polluted your sacred city; whereas you ought to have impeached him before the judges. For had you 
thus acted, neither murder, nor any other unlawful deed would have been committed; but justice being 
equitably dispensed, would have preserved you innocent of these disgraceful excesses, while it brought on 
him the punishment due to his impious crimes. Thus too, in short, the insolence of those would have been 
curbed who contemn the gods, and respect neither cities of such magnitude, nor so flourishing a 
population; but make the barbarities they practice against them the prelude, as it were, of their exercise 
of power. Compare therefore this my present letter, with that which I wrote you some time since. With 
what high commendation did I then greet you! But now, by the immortal gods, with an equal disposition to 
praise you I am unable to do so on account of your heinous misdoings. The people have had the audacity 
to tear a man in pieces, like dogs; nor have they been subsequently ashamed of this inhuman procedure, 
nor desirous of purifying their hands from such pollution, that they may stretch them forth in the presence 
of the gods undefiled by blood. You will no doubt be ready to say that George justly merited this 
chastisement; and we might be disposed perhaps to admit that he deserved still more acute tortures. 
Should you farther affirm that on your account he was worthy of these sufferings, even this might also be 
granted. But should you add that it became you to inflict the vengeance due to his offenses, that I could by 
no means acquiesce in; for you have laws to which it is the duty of every one of you to be subject, and to 
evince your respect for both publicly, as well as in private. If any individual should transgress those wise 
and salutary regulations which were originally constituted for the well-being of the community, does that 
absolve the rest from obedience to them? It is fortunate for you, ye Alexandrians, that such an atrocity has 
been perpetrated in our reign, who, by reason of our reverence for the gods, and on account of our 
grandfather and uncle whose name we bear, and who governed Egypt and your city, still retain a fraternal 
affection for you. Assuredly that power which will not suffer itself to be disrespected, and such a 
government as is possessed of a vigorous and healthy constitution, could not connive at such unbridled 
licentiousness in its subjects, without unsparingly purging out the dangerous distemper by the application 
of remedies sufficiently potent. We shall however in your case, for the reasons already assigned, restrict 
ourselves to the more mild and gentle medicine of remonstrance and exhortation; to the which mode of 
treatment we are persuaded ye will the more readily submit, inasmuch as we understand ye are Greeks by 
original descent, and also still preserve in your memory and character the traces of the glory of your 
ancestors. Let this be published to our citizens of Alexandria. 


Such was the emperor’s letter. 


CHAPTER IV 


ON THE DEATH OF GEORGE, ATHANASIUS RETURNS TO ALEXANDRIA, AND TAKES POSSESSION OF HIS SEE 


Not long after this, Athanasius returning from his exile, was received with great joy by the people of 
Alexandria. They expelled at that time the Arians from the churches, and restored Athanasius to the 
possession of them. The Arians meanwhile assembling themselves in low and obscure buildings, ordained 
Lucius to supply the place of George. Such was the state of things at that time at Alexandria. 


CHAPTER V 


OF LUCIFER AND EUSEBIUS 


About the same time Lucifer and Eusebius were by an imperial order, recalled from banishment out of the 
Upper Thebais; the former being bishop of Carala, a city of Sardinia, the latter of Vercellae, a city of the 
Ligurians in Italy, as I have said previously. These two prelates therefore consulted together on the most 
effectual means of preventing the neglected canons and discipline of the church from being in future 
violated and despised. 


CHAPTER VI 


LUCIFER GOES TO ANTIOCH AND CONSECRATES PAULINUS 


It was decided therefore that Lucifer should go to Antioch in Syria, and Eusebius to Alexandria, that by 
assembling a Synod in conjunction with Athanasius, they might confirm the doctrines of the church. 
Lucifer sent a deacon as his representative, by whom he pledged himself to assent to whatever the Synod 
might decree; but he himself went to Antioch, where he found the church in great disorder, the people not 
being agreed among themselves. For not only did the Arian heresy, which had been introduced by 
Euzoius, divide the church, but, as we before said, the followers of Meletius also, from attachment to their 
teacher, separated themselves from those with whom they agreed in sentiment. When therefore Lucifer 
had constituted Paulinus their bishop, he again departed. 


CHAPTER VII 


BY THE CO-OPERATION OF EUSEBIUS AND ATHANASIUS A SYNOD IS HELD AT ALEXANDRIA, WHEREIN THE 
TRINITY IS DECLARED TO BE CONSUBSTANTIAL 


As soon as Eusebius reached Alexandria, he in concert with Athanasius immediately convoked a Synod. 
The bishops assembled on this occasion out of various cities, took into consideration many subjects of the 
utmost importance. They asserted the divinity of the Holy Spirit and comprehended him in the 
consubstantial Trinity: they also declared that the Word in being made man, assumed not only flesh, but 
also a soul, in accordance with the views of the early ecclesiastics. For they did not introduce any new 
doctrine of their own devising into the church, but contented themselves with recording their sanction of 
those points which ecclesiastical tradition has insisted on from the beginning, and wise Christians have 
demonstratively taught. Such sentiments the ancient fathers have uniformly maintained in all their 
controversial writings. Irenaeus, Clemens, Apollinaris of Hierapolis, and Serapion who presided over the 
church at Antioch, assure us in their several works, that it was the generally received opinion that Christ 
in his incarnation was endowed with a soul. Moreover, the Synod convened on account of Beryllus bishop 
of Philadelphia in Arabia, recognized the same doctrine in their letter to that prelate. Origen also 
everywhere in his extant works accepts that the Incarnate God took on himself a human soul. But he more 
particularly explains this mystery in the ninth volume of his Comments upon Genesis, where he shows that 
Adam and Eve were types of Christ and the church. That holy man Pamphilus, and Eusebius who was 
surnamed after him, are trustworthy witnesses on this subject: both these witnesses in their joint life of 
Origen, and admirable defense of him in answer to such as were prejudiced against him, prove that he 
was not the first who made this declaration, but that in doing so he was the mere expositor of the mystical 
tradition of the church. Those who assisted at the Alexandrian Council examined also with great 
minuteness the question concerning Essence’ or Substance,’ and Existence,’ Subsistence,’ or Personality.’ 
For Hosius, bishop of Cordova in Spain, who has been before referred to as having been sent by the 
Emperor Constantine to allay the excitement which Arius had caused, originated the controversy about 
these terms in his earnestness to overthrow the dogma of Sabellius the Libyan. In the council of Nicaea, 
however, which was held soon after, this dispute was not agitated; but in consequence of the contention 
about it which subsequently arose, the matter was freely discussed at Alexandria. It was there determined 
that such expressions as ousia and hypostasis ought not to be used in reference to God: for they argued 
that the word ousia is nowhere employed in the sacred Scriptures; and that the apostle has misapplied the 
term hypostasis owing to an inevitable necessity arising from the nature of the doctrine. They 
nevertheless decided that in refutation of the Sabellian error these terms were admissible, in default of 
more appropriate language, lest it should be supposed that one thing was indicated by a threefold 
designation; whereas we ought rather to believe that each of those named in the Trinity is God in his own 
proper person. Such were the decisions of this Synod. If we may express our own judgment concerning 
substance and personality, it appears to us that the Greek philosophers have given us various definitions 
of ousia, but have not taken the slightest notice of hypostasis. Irenaeus the grammarian indeed, in his 
Alphabetical [Lexicon entitled] Atticistes, even declares it to be a barbarous term; for it is not to be found 
in any of the ancients, except occasionally in a sense quite different from that which is attached to it in 
the present day. Thus Sophocles, in his tragedy entitled Phoenix, uses it to signify treachery’: in Menander 
it implies sauces’; as if one should call the sediment’ at the bottom of a hogshead of wine hypostasis. But 
although the ancient philosophical writers scarcely noticed this word, the more modern ones have 
frequently used it instead of ousia. This term, as we before observed, has been variously defined: but can 
that which is capable of being circumscribed by a definition be applicable to God who is 
incomprehensible? Evagrius in his Monachicus, cautions us against rash and inconsiderate language in 
reference to God; forbidding all attempt to define the divinity, inasmuch as it is wholly simple in its nature: 
for,’ says he, definition belongs only to things which are compound.’ The same author further adds, Every 
proposition has either a “genus” which is predicted, or a “species,” or a “differentia,” or a “proprium,” or 
an “accidens,” or that which is compounded of these: but none of these can be supposed to exist in the 
sacred Trinity. Let then what is inexplicable be adored in silence.’ Such is the reasoning of Evagrius, of 
whom we shall again speak hereafter. We have indeed made a digression here, but such as will tend to 
illustrate the subject under consideration. 


CHAPTER VIII 


QUOTATIONS FROM ATHANASIUS’ DEFENSE OF HIS FLIGHT.’ 


On this occasion Athanasius read to those present the Defense which he had composed some time before 
in justification of his flight; a few passages from which it may be of service to introduce here, leaving the 
entire production, which is too long to be transcribed, to be sought out and perused by the studious. See 
the daring enormities of the impious persons! Such are their proceedings: and yet instead of blushing at 
their former clumsy intrigues against us, they even now abuse us for having effected our escape out of 
their murderous hands; nay, are grievously vexed that they were unable to put us out of the way 
altogether. In short, they overlook the fact that while they pretend to upbraid us with cowardice,’ they are 
really criminating themselves: for if it be disgraceful to flee, it is still more so to pursue, since the one is 
only endeavoring to avoid being murdered, while the other is seeking to commit the deed. But Scripture 
itself directs us to flee: and those who persecute unto death, in attempting to violate the law, constrain us 
to have recourse to flight. They should rather, therefore, be ashamed of their persecution, than reproach 
us for having sought to escape from it: let them cease to harass, and those who flee will also cease. 
Nevertheless they set no bounds to their malevolence, using every art to entrap us, in the consciousness 
that the flight of the persecuted is the strongest condemnation of the persecutor: for no one runs away 


from a mild and beneficent person, but from one who is of a barbarous and cruel disposition. Hence it was 
that Every one that was discontented and in debt’ fled from Saul to David. Wherefore these [foes of ours] 
in like manner desire to kill such as conceal themselves, that no evidence may exist to convict them of 
their wickedness. But in this also these misguided men most egregiously deceive themselves: for the more 
obvious the effort to elude them, the more manifestly will their deliberate slaughters and exiles be 
exposed. If they act the part of assassins, the voice of the blood which is shed will cry against them the 
louder: and if they condemn to banishment, they will raise so everywhere living monuments of their own 
injustice and oppression. Surely unless their intellects were unsound they would perceive the dilemma in 
which their own counsels entangle them. But since they have lost sound judgment, their folly is exposed 
when they vanish, and when they seek to stay they do not see their wickedness. But if they reproach those 
who succeed in secreting themselves from the malice of their blood-thirsty adversaries, and revile such as 
flee from their persecutors, what will they say to Jacob’s retreat from the rage of his brother Esau, and to 
Moses retiring into the land of Midian for fear of Pharaoh? And what apology will these babblers make for 
David’s flight from Saul, when he sent messengers from his own house to dispatch him; and for his 
concealment in a cave, after contriving to extricate himself from the treacherous designs of Abimelech, by 
feigning madness? What will these reckless asserters of whatever suits their purpose answer, when they 
are reminded of the great prophet Elijah, who by calling upon God had recalled the dead to life, hiding 
himself from dread of Ahab, and fleeing on account of Jezebel’s menaces? At which time the sons of the 
prophets also, being sought for in order to be slain, withdrew, and were concealed in caves by Obadiah; or 
are they unacquainted with these instances because of their antiquity? Have they forgotten also what is 
recorded in the Gospel, that the disciples retreated and hid themselves for fear of the Jews? Paul, when 
sought for by the governor [of Damascus] was let down from the wall in a basket, and thus escaped the 
hands of him that sought him.’ Since then Scripture relates these circumstances concerning the saints, 
what excuse can they fabricate for their temerity? If they charge us with cowardice,’ it is in utter 
insensibility to the condemnation it pronounces on themselves. If they asperse these holy men by 
asserting that they acted contrary to the will of God, they demonstrate their ignorance of Scripture. For it 
was commanded in the Law that cities of refuge’ should be constituted, by which provision was made that 
such as were pursued in order to be put to death might have means afforded of preserving themselves. 
Again in the consummation of the ages, when the Word of the Father, who had before spoken by Moses, 
came himself to the earth, he gave this express injunction, When they persecute you in one city, flee unto 
another:’ and shortly after, When therefore ye shall see the abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel 
the prophet, stand in the holy place (let whosoever reads, understand), then let those in Judea flee unto 
the mountains: let him that is on the house-top not come down to take anything out of his house; nor him 
that is in the fields return to take his clothes.’ The saints therefore knowing these precepts, had such a 
sort of training for their action: for what the Lord then commanded, he had before his coming in the flesh 
already spoken of by his servants. And this is a universal rule for man, leading to perfection, to practice 
whatever God has enjoined.’ On this account the Word himself, becoming incarnate for our sake, deigned 
to conceal himself when he was sought for; and being again persecuted, condescended to withdraw to 
avoid the conspiracy against him. For thus it became him, by hungering and thirsting and suffering other 
afflictions, to demonstrate that he was indeed made man. For at the very commencement, as soon as he 
was born, he gave this direction by an angel to Joseph: Arise and take the young child and his mother, and 
flee into Egypt, for Herod will seek the infant’s life.’ And after Herod’s death, it appears that for fear of his 
son Archelaus he retired to Nazareth. Subsequently, when he gave unquestionable evidence of his Divine 
character by healing the withered hand, when the Pharisees took council how they might destroy him, 
Jesus knowing their wickedness withdrew himself thence.’ Moreover, when he had raised Lazarus from 
the dead, and they had become still more intent on destroying him, [we are told that] Jesus walked no 
more openly among the Jews, but retired into a region on the borders of the desert.’ Again when the 
Saviour said, Before Abraham was, I am;’ and the Jews took up stones to cast at him; Jesus concealed 
himself, and going through the midst of them out of the Temple, went away thence, and so escaped. Since 
then they see these things, or rather understand them, (for they will not see,) are they not deserving of 
being burnt with fire, according to what is written, for acting and speaking so plainly contrary to all that 
the Lord did and taught? Finally, when John had suffered martyrdom, and his disciples had buried his 
body, Jesus having heard what was done, departed thence by ship into a desert place apart. Now the Lord 
did these things and so taught. But would that these men of whom I speak, had the modesty to confine 
their rashness to men only, without daring to be guilty of such madness as to accuse the Saviour himself 
of cowardice’; especially after having already uttered blasphemies against him. But even if they be insane 
they will not be tolerated and their ignorance of the gospels be detected by every one. The cause for 
retreat and flight under such circumstances as these is reasonable and valid, of which the evangelists 
have afforded us precedents in the conduct of our Saviour himself: from which it may be inferred that the 
saints have always been justly influenced by the same principle, since whatever is recorded of him as 
man, is applicable to mankind in general. For he took on himself our nature, and exhibited in himself the 
affections of our infirmity, which John has thus indicated: Then they sought to take him; but no man laid 
hands on him, because his hour was not yet come.’ Moreover, before that hour came, he himself said to 
his mother, Mine hour is not yet come;’ and to those who were denominated his brethren, My time is not 
yet come.’ Again when the time had arrived, he said to his disciples, Sleep on now, and take your rest: for 
behold the hour is at hand, and the Son of man shall be betrayed into the hands of sinners.’ . . . So that he 
neither permitted himself to be apprehended before the time came; nor when the time was come did he 
conceal himself, but voluntarily gave himself up to those who had conspired against him. . . . Thus also the 


blessed martyrs have guarded themselves in times of persecution: being persecuted they fled, and kept 
themselves concealed; but being discovered they suffered martyrdom. 


Such is the reasoning of Athanasius in his apology for his own flight. 


CHAPTER IX 


AFTER THE SYNOD OF ALEXANDRIA, EUSEBIUS PROCEEDING TO ANTIOCH FINDS THE CATHOLICS AT VARIANCE 
ON ACCOUNT OF PAULINUS’ CONSECRATION; AND HAVING EXERTED HIMSELF IN VAIN TO RECONCILE THEM, 
HE DEPARTS; INDIGNATION OF LUCIFER AND ORIGIN OF A SECT CALLED AFTER HIM 


As soon as the council of Alexandria was dissolved, Eusebius bishop of Vercellae went from Alexandria to 
Antioch; there finding that Paulinus had been ordained by Lucifer, and that the people were disagreeing 
among themselves,—for the partisans of Meletius held their assemblies apart,—he was exceedingly 
grieved at the want of harmony concerning this election, and in his own mind disapproved of what had 
taken place. His respect for Lucifer however induced him to be silent about it, and on his departure he 
engaged that all things should be set right by a council of bishops. Subsequently he labored with great 
earnestness to unite the dissentients, but did not succeed. Meanwhile Meletius returned from exile; and 
finding his followers holding their assemblies apart from the others, he set himself at their head. But 
Euzoius, the chief of the Arian heresy, had possession of the churches: Paulinus only retained a small 
church within the city, from which Euzoius had not ejected him, on account of his personal respect for 
him. But Meletius assembled his adherents without the gates of the city. It was under these circumstances 
that Eusebius left Antioch at that time. When Lucifer understood that his ordination of Paul was not 
approved of by Eusebius, regarding it as an insult, he became highly incensed; and not only separated 
himself from communion with him, but also began, in a contentious spirit, to condemn what had been 
determined by the Synod. These things occurring at a season of grievous disorder, alienated many from 
the church; for many attached themselves to Lucifer, and thus a distinct sect arose under the name of 
Luciferians.’ Nevertheless Lucifer was unable to give full expression to his anger, inasmuch as he had 
pledged himself by his deacon to assent to whatever should be decided on by the Synod. Wherefore he 
adhered to the tenets of the church, and returned to Sardinia to his own see: but such as at first identified 
themselves with his quarrel, still continue separate from the church. Eusebius, on the other hand, 
traveling throughout the Eastern provinces like a good physician, completely restored those who were 
weak in the faith, instructing and establishing them in ecclesiastical principles. After this he passed over 
to Illyricum, and thence to Italy, where he pursued a similar course. 


CHAPTER X 


OF HILARY BISHOP OF POICTIERS 


There, however, Hilary bishop of Poictiers (a city of Aquitania Secunda) had anticipated him, having 
previously confirmed the bishops of Italy and Gaul in the doctrines of the orthodox faith; for he first had 
returned from exile to these countries. Both therefore nobly combined their energies in defense of the 
faith: and Hilary being a very eloquent man, maintained with great power the doctrine of the homoousion 
in books which he wrote in Latin. In these he gave sufficient support [to the doctrine] and unanswerably 
confuted the Arian tenets. These things took place shortly after the recall of those who had been 
banished. But it must be observed, that at the same time Macedonius, Eleusius, Eustathius, and 
Sophronius, with all their partisans, who had but the one common designation Macedonians, held 
frequent Synods in various places. Having called together those of Seleucia who embraced their views, 
they anathematized the bishops of the other party, that is the Acacian: and rejecting the creed of 
Ariminum, they confirmed that which had been read at Seleucia. This, as I have stated in the preceding 
book, was the same as had been before promulgated at Antioch. When they were asked by some one, Why 
have ye, who are called Macedonians hitherto, retained communion with the Acacians, as though ye 
agreed in opinion, if ye really hold different sentiments?’ they replied thus, through Sophronius, bishop of 
Pompeiopolis, a city of Paphlagonia: Those in the West,’ said he, were infected with the homoousian error 
as with a disease: Aetius in the East adulterated the purity of the faith by introducing the assertion of a 
dissimilitude of substance. Now both of these dogmas are illegitimate; for the former rashly blended into 
one the distinct persons of the Father and the Son, binding them together by that cord of iniquity the term 
homoousion; while Aetius wholly separated that affinity of nature of the Son to the Father, by the 
expression anomoion, unlike as to substance or essence. Since then both these opinions run into the very 
opposite extremes, the middle course between them appeared to us to be more consistent with truth and 
piety: we accordingly assert that the Son is “like the Father as to subsistence.”’ 


Such was the answer the Macedonians made by Sophronius to that question, as Sabinus assures us in his 
Collection of the Synodical Acts. But in decrying Aetius as the author of the Anomoion doctrine, and not 
Acacius, they flagrantly disguise the truth, in order to seem as far removed from the Arians on the one 
side, as from the Homoousians on the other: for their own words convict them of having separated from 
them both, merely from the love of innovation. With these remarks we close our notice of these persons. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE EMPEROR JULIAN EXTRACTS MONEY FROM THE CHRISTIANS 


Although at the beginning of his reign the Emperor Julian conducted himself mildly toward all men; but as 
he went on he did not continue to show the same equanimity. He most readily indeed acceded to the 
requests of the Christians, when they tended in any way to cast odium on the memory of Constantius; but 
when this inducement did not exist, he made no effort to conceal the rancorous feelings which he 
entertained towards Christians in general. Accordingly he soon ordered that the church of the Novatians 
at Cyzicus, which Euzoius had totally demolished, should be rebuilt, imposing a very heavy penalty upon 
Eleusius bishop of that city, if he failed to complete that structure at his own expense within the space of 
two months. Moreover, he favored the pagan superstitions with the whole weight of his authority: and the 
temples of the heathen were opened, as we have before stated; but he himself also publicly offered 
sacrifices to Fortune, goddess of Constantinople, in the cathedral, where her image was erected. 


CHAPTER XII 


OF MARIS BISHOP OF CHALCEDON; JULIAN FORBIDS CHRISTIANS FROM ENTERING LITERARY PURSUITS 


About this time, Maris bishop of Chalcedon in Bithynia being led by the hand into the emperor’s presence, 
—for on account of extreme old age he had a disease in his eyes termed cataract,’—severely rebuked his 
impiety, apostasy, and atheism. Julian answered his reproaches by loading him with contumelious epithets: 
and he defended himself by words calling him blind.’ You blind old fool,’ said he, this Galilaean God of 
yours will never cure you.’ For he was accustomed to term Christ the Galilaean,’ and Christians 
Galilaeans. Maris with still greater boldness replied, I thank God for bereaving me of my sight, that I 
might not behold the face of one who has fallen into such awful impiety.’ The emperor suffered this to pass 
without farther notice at that time; but he afterwards had his revenge. Observing that those who suffered 
martyrdom under the reign of Diocletian were greatly honored by the Christians, and knowing that many 
among them were eagerly desirous of becoming martyrs, he determined to wreak his vengeance upon 
them in some other way. Abstaining therefore from the excessive cruelties which had been practiced 
under Diocletian; he did not however altogether abstain from persecution (for any measures adopted to 
disquiet and molest I regard as persecution). This then was the plan he pursued: he enacted a law by 
which Christians were excluded from the cultivation of literature; lest,’ said he, when they have 
sharpened their tongue, they should be able the more readily to meet the arguments of the heathen.’ 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF THE OUTRAGES COMMITTED BY THE PAGANS AGAINST THE CHRISTIANS 


He moreover interdicted such as would not abjure Christianity, and offer sacrifice to idols, from holding 
any office at court: nor would he allow Christians to be governors of provinces; for,’ said he, their law 
forbids them to use the sword against offenders worthy of capital punishment.’ He also induced many to 
sacrifice, partly by flatteries, and partly by gifts. Immediately, as if tried in a furnace, it at once became 
evident to all, who were the real Christians, and who were merely nominal ones. Such as were Christians 
in integrity of heart, very readily resigned their commission, choosing to endure anything rather than 
deny Christ. Of this number were Jovian, Valentinian, and Valens, each of whom afterwards became 
emperor. But others of unsound principles, who preferred the riches and honor of this world to the true 
felicity, sacrificed without hesitation. Of these was Ecebolius, a sophist of Constantinople who, 
accommodating himself to the dispositions of the emperors, pretended in the reign of Constantius to be an 
ardent Christian; while in Julian’s time he appeared an equally vigorous pagan: and after Julian’s death, 
he again made a profession of Christianity. For he prostrated himself before the church doors, and called 
out, Trample on me, for I am as salt that has lost its savor.’ Of so fickle and inconstant a character was 
this person, throughout the whole period of his history. About this time the emperor wishing to make 
reprisals on the Persians, for the frequent incursions they had made on the Roman territories in the reign 
of Constantius, marched with great expedition through Asia into the East. But as he well knew what a 
train of calamities attend a war, and what immense resources are needful to carry it on successfully and 
that without it cannot be carried on, he craftily devised a plan for collecting money by extorting it from 
the Christians. On all those who refused to sacrifice he imposed a heavy fine, which was exacted with 
great rigor from such as were true Christians, every one being compelled to pay in proportion to what he 
possessed. By these unjust means the emperor soon amassed immense wealth; for this law was put in 
execution, both where Julian was personally present, and where he was not. The pagans at the same time 
assailed the Christians; and there was a great concourse of those who styled themselves philosophers.’ 
They then proceeded to institute certain abominable mysteries; and sacrificing pure children both male 
and female, they inspected their entrails, and even tasted their flesh. These infamous rites were practiced 
in other cities, but more particularly at Athens and Alexandria; in which latter place, a calumnious 
accusation was made against Athanasius the bishop, the emperor being assured that he was intent on 
desolating not that city only, but all Egypt, and that nothing but his expulsion out of the country could 
save it. The governor of Alexandria was therefore instructed by an imperial edict to apprehend him. 


CHAPTER XIV 
FLIGHT OF ATHANASIUS 


But he fled again, saying to his intimates, Let us retire for a little while, friends; it is but a small cloud 
which will soon pass away.’ He then immediately embarked, and crossing the Nile, hastened with all speed 
into Egypt, closely pursued by those who sought to take him. When he understood that his pursuers were 
not far distant, his attendants were urging him to retreat once more into the desert, but he had recourse 
to an artifice and thus effected his escape. He persuaded those who accompanied him to turn back and 
meet his adversaries, which they did immediately; and on approaching them they were simply asked 
where they had seen Athanasius’: to which they replied that he was not a great way off,’ and, that if they 
hastened they would soon overtake him.’ Being thus deluded, they started afresh in pursuit with 
quickened speed, but to no purpose; and Athanasius making good his retreat, returned secretly to 
Alexandria; and there he remained concealed until the persecution was at an end. Such were the perils 
which succeeded one another in the career of the bishop of Alexandria, these last from the heathen 
coming after that to which he was before subjected from Christians. In addition to these things, the 
governors of the provinces taking advantage of the emperor’s superstition to feed their own cupidity, 
committed more grievous outrages on the Christians than their sovereign had given them a warrant for; 
sometimes exacting larger sums of money than they ought to have done, and at others inflicting on them 
corporal punishments. The emperor learning of these excesses, connived at them; and when the sufferers 
appealed to him against their oppressors, he tauntingly said, It is your duty to bear these afflictions 
patiently; for this is the command of your God.’ 


CHAPTER XV 


MARTYRS AT MERUM IN PHRYGIA, UNDER JULIAN 


Amachius governor of Phrygia ordered that the temple at Merum, a city of that province, should be 
opened, and cleared of the filth which had accumulated there by lapse of time: also that the statues it 
contained should be polished fresh. This in being put into operation grieved the Christians very much. 
Now a certain Macedonius and Theodulus and Tatian, unable to endure the indignity thus put upon their 
religion, and impelled by a fervent zeal for virtue, rushed by night into the temple, and broke the images 
in pieces. The governor infuriated at what had been done, would have put to death many in that city who 
were altogether innocent, when the authors of the deed voluntarily surrendered themselves, choosing 
rather to die themselves in defense of the truth, than to see others put to death in their stead. The 
governor seized and ordered them to expiate the crime they had committed by sacrificing: on their refusal 
to do this, their judge menaced them with tortures; but they despising his threats, being endowed with 
great courage, declared their readiness to undergo any sufferings, rather than pollute themselves by 
sacrificing. After subjecting them to all possible tortures he at last laid them on gridirons under which a 
fire was placed, and thus slew them. But even in this last extremity they gave the most heroic proofs of 
fortitude, addressing the ruthless governor thus: If you wish to eat broiled flesh, Amachius, turn us on the 
other side also, lest we should appear but half cooked to your taste.’ Thus these martyrs ended their life. 


CHAPTER XVI 


OF THE LITERARY LABORS OF THE TWO APOLLINARES AND THE EMPEROR’S PROHIBITION OF CHRISTIANS 
BEING INSTRUCTED IN GREEK LITERATURE 


The imperial law which forbade Christians to study Greek literature, rendered the two Apollinares of 
whom we have above spoken, much more distinguished than before. For both being skilled in polite 
learning, the father as a grammarian, and the son as a rhetorician, they made themselves serviceable to 
the Christians at this crisis. For the former, as a grammarian, composed a grammar consistent with the 
Christian faith: he also translated the Books of Moses into heroic verse; and paraphrased all the historical 
books of the Old Testament, putting them partly into dactylic measure, and partly reducing them to the 
form of dramatic tragedy. He purposely employed all kinds of verse, that no form of expression peculiar to 
the Greek language might be unknown or unheard of amongst Christians. The younger Apollinaris, who 
was well trained in eloquence, expounded the gospels and apostolic doctrines in the way of dialogue, as 
Plato among the Greeks had done. Thus showing themselves useful to the Christian cause they overcame 
the subtlety of the emperor through their own labors. But Divine Providence was more potent than either 
their labors, or the craft of the emperor: for not long afterwards, in the manner we shall hereafter explain, 
the law became wholly inoperative; and the works of these men are now of no greater importance, than if 
they had never been written. But perhaps some one will vigorously reply saying: On what grounds do you 
affirm that both these things were effected by the providence of God? That the emperor’s sudden death 
was very advantageous to Christianity is indeed evident: but surely the rejection of the Christian 
compositions of the two Apollinares, and the Christians beginning afresh to imbue their minds with the 
philosophy of the heathens, this works out no benefit to Christianity, for pagan philosophy teaches 
Polytheism, and is injurious to the promotion of true religion.’ This objection I shall meet with such 
considerations as at present occur to me. Greek literature certainly was never recognized either by Christ 
or his Apostles as divinely inspired, nor on the other hand was it wholly rejected as pernicious. And this 


all-prevailing silence, and that stupor as of a dead world. You would have to seek subjects to govern. You 
would have more enemies than citizens remaining. For now it is the immense number of Christians which 
makes your enemies so few,—almost all the inhabitants of your various cities being followers of Christ. Yet 
you choose to call us enemies of the human race, rather than of human error. Nay, who would deliver you 
from those secret foes, ever busy both destroying your souls and ruining your health? Who would save 
you, I mean, from the attacks of those spirits of evil, which without reward or hire we exorcise? This alone 
would be revenge enough for us, that you were henceforth left free to the possession of unclean spirits. 
But instead of taking into account what is due to us for the important protection we afford you, and 
though we are not merely no trouble to you, but in fact necessary to your well-being, you prefer to hold us 
enemies, as indeed we are, yet not of man, but rather of his error. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


Ought not Christians, therefore, to receive not merely a somewhat milder treatment, but to have a place 
among the law-tolerated societies, seeing they are not chargeable with any such crimes as are commonly 
dreaded from societies of the illicit class? For, unless I mistake the matter, the prevention of such 
associations is based on a prudential regard to public order, that the state may not be divided into parties, 
which would naturally lead to disturbance in the electoral assemblies, the councils, the curiae, the special 
conventions, even in the public shows by the hostile collisions of rival parties; especially when now, in 
pursuit of gain, men have begun to consider their violence an article to be bought and sold. But as those 
in whom all ardour in the pursuit of glory and honour is dead, we have no pressing inducement to take 
part in your public meetings; nor is there aught more entirely foreign to us than affairs of state. We 
acknowledge one all-embracing commonwealth—the world. We renounce all your spectacles, as strongly 
as we renounce the matters originating them, which we know were conceived of superstition, when we 
give up the very things which are the basis of their representations. Among us nothing is ever said, or 
seen, or heard, which has anything in common with the madness of the circus, the immodesty of the 
theatre, the atrocities of the arena, the useless exercises of the wrestling-ground. Why do you take offence 
at us because we differ from you in regard to your pleasures? If we will not partake of your enjoyments, 
the loss is ours, if there be loss in the case, not yours. We reject what pleases you. You, on the other hand, 
have no taste for what is our delight. The Epicureans were allowed by you to decide for themselves one 
true source of pleasure—I mean equanimity; the Christian, on his part, has many such enjoyments—what 
harm in that? 


CHAPTER XXxIX 


I shall at once go on, then, to exhibit the peculiarities of the Christian society, that, as I have refuted the 
evil charged against it, I may point out its positive good. We are a body knit together as such by a common 
religious profession, by unity of discipline, and by the bond of a common hope. We meet together as an 
assembly and congregation, that, offering up prayer to God as with united force, we may wrestle with Him 
in our supplications. This violence God delights in. We pray, too, for the emperors, for their ministers and 
for all in authority, for the welfare of the world, for the prevalence of peace, for the delay of the final 
consummation. We assemble to read our sacred writings, if any peculiarity of the times makes either 
forewarning or reminiscence needful. However it be in that respect, with the sacred words we nourish our 
faith, we animate our hope, we make our confidence more stedfast; and no less by inculcations of God’s 
precepts we confirm good habits. In the same place also exhortations are made, rebukes and sacred 
censures are administered. For with a great gravity is the work of judging carried on among us, as befits 
those who feel assured that they are in the sight of God; and you have the most notable example of 
judgment to come when any one has sinned so grievously as to require his severance from us in prayer, in 
the congregation and in all sacred intercourse. The tried men of our elders preside over us, obtaining that 
honour not by purchase, but by established character. There is no buying and selling of any sort in the 
things of God. Though we have our treasure-chest, it is not made up of purchase-money, as of a religion 
that has its price. On the monthly day, if he likes, each puts in a small donation; but only if it be his 
pleasure, and only if he be able: for there is no compulsion; all is voluntary. These gifts are, as it were, 
piety’s deposit fund. For they are not taken thence and spent on feasts, and drinking-bouts, and eating- 
houses, but to support and bury poor people, to supply the wants of boys and girls destitute of means and 
parents, and of old persons confined now to the house; such, too, as have suffered shipwreck; and if there 
happen to be any in the mines, or banished to the islands, or shut up in the prisons, for nothing but their 
fidelity to the cause of God’s Church, they become the nurslings of their confession. But it is mainly the 
deeds of a love so noble that lead many to put a brand upon us. See, they say, how they love one another, 
for themselves are animated by mutual hatred; how they are ready even to die for one another, for they 
themselves will sooner put to death. And they are wroth with us, too, because we call each other brethren; 
for no other reason, as I think, than because among themselves names of consanguinity are assumed in 
mere pretence of affection. But we are your brethren as well, by the law of our common mother nature, 
though you are hardly men, because brothers so unkind. At the same time, how much more fittingly they 
are called and counted brothers who have been led to the knowledge of God as their common Father, who 
have drunk in one spirit of holiness, who from the same womb of a common ignorance have agonized into 
the same light of truth! But on this very account, perhaps, we are regarded as having less claim to be held 
true brothers, that no tragedy makes a noise about our brotherhood, or that the family possessions, which 


they did, I conceive, not inconsiderately. For there were many philosophers among the Greeks who were 
not far from the knowledge of God; and in fact these being disciplined by logical science, strenuously 
opposed the Epicureans and other contentious Sophists who denied Divine Providence, confuting their 
ignorance. And for these reasons they have become useful to all lovers of real piety: nevertheless they 
themselves were not acquainted with the Head of true religion, being ignorant of the mystery of Christ 
which had been hidden from generations and ages.’ And that this was so, the Apostle in his epistle to the 
Romans thus declares: For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in unrighteousness. Because that which may be known of God 
is manifest in them; for God has shown it unto them. For the invisible things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead, that they may be without excuse; because that when they knew God, they glorified him not as 
God.’ From these words it appears that they had the knowledge of truth, which God had manifested to 
them; but were guilty on this account, that when they knew God, they glorified him not as God. Wherefore 
by not forbidding the study of the learned works of the Greeks, they left it to the discretion of those who 
wished to do so. This is our first argument in defense of the position we took: another may be thus put: 
The divinely inspired Scriptures undoubtedly inculcate doctrines that are both admirable in themselves, 
and heavenly in their character: they also eminently tend to produce piety and integrity of life in those 
who are guided by their precepts, pointing out a walk of faith which is highly approved of God. But they 
do not instruct us in the art of reasoning, by means of which we may be enabled successfully to resist 
those who oppose the truth. Besides adversaries are most easily foiled, when we can use their own 
weapons against them. But this power was not supplied to Christians by the writings of the Apollinares. 
Julian had this in mind when he by law prohibited Christians from being educated in Greek literature, for 
he knew very well that the fables it contains would expose the whole pagan system, of which he had 
become the champion to ridicule and contempt. Even Socrates, the most celebrated of their philosophers, 
despised these absurdities, and was condemned on account of it, as if he had attempted to violate the 
sanctity of their deities. Moreover, both Christ and his Apostle enjoin us to become discriminating money- 
changers,’ so that we might prove all things, and hold fast that which is good’: directing us also to beware 
lest any one should spoil us through philosophy and vain deceit.’ But this we cannot do, unless we possess 
ourselves of the weapons of our adversaries: taking care that in making this acquisition we do not adopt 
their sentiments, but testing them, reject the evil, but retain all that is good and true: for good wherever it 
is found, is a property of truth. Should any one imagine that in making these assertions we wrest the 
Scriptures from their legitimate construction, let it be remembered that the Apostle not only does not 
forbid our being instructed in Greek learning, but that he himself seems by no means to have neglected it, 
inasmuch as he knows many of the sayings of the Greeks. Whence did he get the saying, The Cretans are 
always liars, evil beasts, slow-bellies,’ but from a perusal of The Oracles of Epimenides, the Cretan 
Initiator? Or how would he have known this, For we are also his offspring,’ had he not been acquainted 
with The Phenomena of Aratus the astronomer? Again this sentence, Evil communications corrupt good 
manners,’ is a sufficient proof that he was conversant with the tragedies of Euripides. But what need is 
there of enlarging on this point? It is well known that in ancient times the doctors of the church by 
unhindered usage were accustomed to exercise themselves in the learning of the Greeks, until they had 
reached an advanced age: this they did with a view to improve themselves in eloquence and to strengthen 
and polish their mind, and at the same time to enable them to refute the errors of the heathen. Let these 
remarks be sufficient in the subject suggested by the two Apollinares. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE EMPEROR PREPARING AN EXPEDITION AGAINST THE PERSIANS, ARRIVES AT ANTIOCH, AND BEING 
RIDICULED BY THE INHABITANTS, HE RETORTS ON THEM BY A SATIRICAL PUBLICATION ENTITLED MISOPOGON, 
OR THE BEARD-HATER.’ 


The emperor having extorted immense sums of money from the Christians, hastening his expedition 
against the Persians, arrived at Antioch in Syria. There, desiring to show the citizens how much he 
affected glory, he unduly depressed the prices of commodities; neither taking into account the 
circumstances of that time, nor reflecting how much the presence of an army inconveniences the 
population of the provinces, and of necessity lessens the supply of provisions to the cities. The merchants 
and retailers therefore left off trading, being unable to sustain the losses which the imperial edict entailed 
upon them; consequently the necessaries failed. The Antiochians not bearing the insult,—for they are a 
people naturally impatient with insult,—instantly broke forth into invectives against Julian; caricaturing 
his beard also, which was a very long one, and saying that it ought to be cut off and manufactured into 
ropes. They added that the bull which was impressed upon his coin, was a symbol of his having desolated 
the world. For the emperor, being excessively superstitious, was continually sacrificing bulls on the altars 
of his idols; and had ordered the impression of a bull and altar to be made on his coin. Irritated by these 
scoffs, he threatened to punish the city of Antioch, and returned to Tarsus in Cilicia, giving orders that 
preparations should be made for his speedy departure thence. Whence Libanius the sophist took occasion 
to compose two orations, one addressed to the emperor in behalf of the Antiochians, the other to the 
inhabitants of Antioch on the emperor’s displeasure. It is however affirmed that these compositions were 
merely written, and never recited in public. Julian abandoning his former purpose of revenging himself on 
his satirists by injurious deeds, expended his wrath in reciprocating their abusive taunts; for he wrote a 
pamphlet against them which he entitled Antiochicus, or Misopogon, thus leaving an indelible stigma 


upon that city and its inhabitants. But we must now speak of the evils which he brought upon the 
Christians at Antioch. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE EMPEROR CONSULTING AN ORACLE, THE DEMON GIVES NO RESPONSE, BEING AWED BY THE NEARNESS OF 
BABYLAS THE MARTYR 


Having ordered that the pagan temples at Antioch should be opened, he was very eager to obtain an 
oracle from Apollo of Daphne. But the demon that inhabited the temple remained silent through fear of his 
neighbor, Babylas the martyr; for the coffin which contained the body of that saint was close by. When the 
emperor was informed of this circumstance, he commanded that the coffin should be immediately 
removed: upon which the Christians of Antioch, including women and children, transported the coffin 
from Daphne to the city, with solemn rejoicings and chanting of psalms. The psalms were such as cast 
reproach on the gods of the heathen, and those who put confidence in them and their images. 


CHAPTER XIX 
WRATH OF THE EMPEROR, AND FIRMNESS OF THEODORE THE CONFESSOR 


Then indeed the emperor’s real temper and disposition, which he had hitherto kept as much as possible 
from observation, became fully manifested: for he who had boasted so much of his philosophy, was no 
longer able to restrain himself; but being goaded almost to madness by these reproachful hymns, he was 
ready to inflict the same cruelties on the Christians, with which Diocletian’s agents had formerly visited 
them. Since, however, his solicitude about the Persian expedition afforded him no leisure for personally 
executing his wishes, he commanded Sallust the Praetorian Prefect to seize those who had been most 
conspicuous for their zeal in psalm-singing, in order to make examples of them. The prefect, though a 
pagan, was far from being pleased with his commission; but since he durst not contravene it, he caused 
several of the Christians to be apprehended, and some of them to be imprisoned. One young man named 
Theodore, whom the heathens brought before him, he subjected to a variety of tortures, causing his 
person to be so lacerated and only released him from further punishment when he thought that he could 
not possibly outlive the torments: yet God preserved this sufferer, so that he long survived that confession. 
Rufinus, the author of the Ecclesiastical History written in Latin, states that he himself conversed with the 
same Theodore a considerable time afterwards: and enquired of him whether in the process of scourging 
and racking he had not felt the most intense pains; his answer was, that he felt the pain of the tortures to 
which he was subjected for a very short time; and that a young man stood by him who both wiped off the 
sweat which was produced by the acuteness of the ordeal through which he was passing, and at the same 
time strengthened his mind, so that he rendered this time of trial a season of rapture rather than of 
suffering. Let this suffice concerning the most wonderful Theodore. About this time Persian ambassadors 
came to the emperor, requesting him to terminate the war on certain express conditions. But Julian 
abruptly dismissed them, saying, You shall very shortly see me in person, so that there will be no need of 
an embassy.’ 


CHAPTER XX 


THE JEWS INSTIGATED BY THE EMPEROR ATTEMPT TO REBUILD THEIR TEMPLE, AND ARE FRUSTRATED IN THEIR 
ATTEMPT BY MIRACULOUS INTERPOSITION 


The emperor in another attempt to molest the Christians exposed his superstition. Being fond of 
sacrificing, he not only himself delighted in the blood of victims, but considered it an indignity offered to 
him, if others did not do likewise. And as he found but few persons of this stamp, he sent for the Jews and 
enquired of them why they abstained from sacrificing, since the law of Moses enjoined it? On their 
replying that it was not permitted them to do this in any other place than Jerusalem, he immediately 
ordered them to rebuild Solomon’s temple. Meanwhile he himself proceeded on his expedition against the 
Persians. The Jews who had been long desirous of obtaining a favorable opportunity for rearing their 
temple afresh in order that they might therein offer sacrifice, applied themselves very vigorously to the 
work. Moreover, they conducted themselves with great insolence toward the Christians, and threatened to 
do them as much mischief, as they had themselves suffered from the Romans. The emperor having 
ordered that the expenses of this structure should be defrayed out of the public treasury, all things were 
soon provided, such as timber and stone, burnt brick, clay, lime, and all other materials necessary for 
building. On this occasion Cyril bishop of Jerusalem, called to mind the prophecy of Daniel, which Christ 
also in the holy gospels has confirmed, and predicted in the presence of many persons, that the time had 
indeed come in which one stone should not be left upon another in that temple,’ but that the Saviour’s 
prophetic declaration should have its full accomplishment. Such were the bishop’s words: and on the 
night following, a mighty earthquake tore up the stones of the old foundations of the temple and dispersed 
them all together with the adjacent edifices. Terror consequently possessed the Jews on account of the 
event; and the report of it brought many to the spot who resided at a great distance: when therefore a 
vast multitude was assembled, another prodigy took place. Fire came down from heaven and consumed all 
the builders’ tools: so that the flames were seen preying upon mallets, irons to smooth and polish stones, 


saws, hatchets, adzes, in short all the various implements which the workmen had procured as necessary 
for the undertaking; and the fire continued burning among these for a whole day. The Jews indeed were in 
the greatest possible alarm, and unwillingly confessed Christ, calling him God: yet they did not do his will; 
but influenced by inveterate prepossessions they still clung to Judaism. Even a third miracle which 
afterwards happened failed to lead them to a belief of the truth. For the next night luminous impressions 
of a cross appeared imprinted on their garments, which at daybreak they in vain attempted to rub or wash 
out. They were therefore blinded’ as the apostle says, and cast away the good which they had in their 
hands: and thus was the temple, instead of being rebuilt, at that time wholly overthrown. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE EMPEROR'S INVASION OF PERSIA, AND DEATH 


The emperor meanwhile invaded the country of the Persians a little before spring, having learnt that the 
races of Persia were greatly enfeebled and totally spiritless in winter. For from their inability to endure 
cold, they abstain from military service at that season, and it has become a proverb that a Mede will not 
then draw his hand from underneath his cloak.’ And well knowing that the Romans were inured to brave 
all the rigors of the atmosphere he let them loose on the country. After devastating a considerable tract of 
country, including numerous villages and fortresses, they next assailed the cities; and having invested the 
great city Ctesiphon, he reduced the king of the Persians to such straits that the latter sent repeated 
embassies to the emperor, offering to surrender a portion of his dominions, on condition of his quitting the 
country, and putting an end to the war. But Julian was unaffected by these submissions, and showed no 
compassion to a suppliant foe: nor did he think of the adage, To conquer is honorable, but to be more than 
conqueror gives occasion for envy.’ Giving credit to the divinations of the philosopher Maximus, with 
whom he was in continual intercourse, he was deluded into the belief that his exploits would not only 
equal, but exceed those of Alexander of Macedon; so that he spurned with contempt the entreaties of the 
Persian monarch. He even supposed in accordance with the teachings of Pythagoras and Plato on the 
transmigration of souls,’ that he was possessed of Alexander’s soul, or rather that he himself was 
Alexander in another body. This ridiculous fancy deluded and caused him to reject the negotiations for 
peace proposed by the king of the Persians. Wherefore the latter convinced of the uselessness of them 
was constrained to prepare for conflict, and therefore on the next day after the rejection of his embassy, 
he drew out in order of battle all the forces he had. The Romans indeed censured their prince, for not 
avoiding an engagement when he might have done so with advantage: nevertheless they attacked those 
who opposed them, and again put the enemy to flight. The emperor was present on horseback, and 
encouraged his soldiers in battle; but confiding simply in his hope of success, he wore no armor. In this 
defenceless state, a dart cast by some one unknown, pierced through his arm and entered his side, 
making a wound. In consequence of this wound he died. Some say that a certain Persian hurled the 
javelin, and then fled; others assert that one of his own men was the author of the deed, which indeed is 
the best corroborated and most current report. But Callistus, one of his body-guards, who celebrated this 
emperor’s deeds in heroic verse, says in narrating the particulars of this war, that the wound of which he 
died was inflicted by a demon. This is possibly a mere poetical fiction, or perhaps it was really the fact; for 
vengeful furies have undoubtedly destroyed many persons. Be the case however as it may, this is certain, 
that the ardor of his natural temperament rendered him incautious, his learning made him vain, and his 
affectation of clemency exposed him to contempt. Thus Julian ended his life in Persia, as we have said, in 
his fourth consulate, which he bore with Sallust his colleague. This event occurred on the 26th of June, in 
the third year of his reign, and the seventh from his having been created Caesar by Constantius, he being 
at that time in the thirty-first year of his age. 


CHAPTER XXII 
JOVIAN IS PROCLAIMED EMPEROR 


The soldiery being thrown into extreme perplexity by an event so unexpected, and without delay, on the 
following day proclaimed Jovian emperor, a person alike distinguished for his courage and birth. He was a 
military tribune when Julian put forth an edict giving his officers the option of either sacrificing or 
resigning their rank in the army, and chose rather to lay down his commission, than to obey the mandate 
of an impious prince. Julian, however, being pressed by the urgency of the war which was before him, 
retained him among his generals. On being saluted emperor, he positively declined to accept the 
sovereign power: and when the soldiers brought him forward by force, he declared that being a Christian, 
he did not wish to reign over a people who chose to adopt paganism as their religion.’ They all then with 
one voice answered that they also were Christians: upon which he accepted the imperial dignity. 
Perceiving himself suddenly left in very difficult circumstances, in the midst of the Persian territory, where 
his army was in danger of perishing for want of necessaries, he agreed to terminate the war, even on 
terms by no means honorable to the glory of the Roman name, but rendered necessary by the exigencies 
of the crisis. Submitting therefore to the loss of the government of Syria, and giving up also Nisibis, a city 
of Mesopotamia, he withdrew from their territories. The announcement of these things gave fresh hope to 
the Christians; while the pagans vehemently bewailed Julian’s death. Nevertheless the whole army 
reprobated his intemperate heat, and ascribed to his rashness in listening to the wily reports of a Persian 


deserter, the humiliation of ceding the territories lost: for being imposed upon by the statements of this 
fugitive, he was induced to burn the ships which supplied them with provisions by water, by which means 
they were exposed to all the horrors of famine. Then also Libanius composed a funeral oration on him, 
which he designated Julianus, or Epitaph, wherein he celebrates with lofty encomiums almost all his 
actions; but in referring to the books which Julian wrote against the Christians, he says that he has 
therein clearly demonstrated the ridiculous and trifling character of their sacred books. Had this sophist 
contented himself with extolling the emperor’s other acts, I should have quietly proceeded with the course 
of my history; but since this famous rhetorician has thought proper to take occasion to inveigh against the 
Scriptures of the Christian faith, we also propose to pause a little and in a brief review consider his words. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


REFUTATION OF WHAT LIBANIUS THE SOPHIST SAID CONCERNING JULIAN 


When the winter,’ says he, had lengthened the nights, the emperor made an attack on those books which 
made the man of Palestine both God, and the Son of God: and by a long series of arguments having proved 
that these writings, which are so much revered by Christians, are ridiculous and unfounded, he has 
evinced himself wiser and more skillful than the Tyrian old man. But may this Tyrian sage be propitious to 
me, and mildly bear with what has been affirmed, seeing that he has been excelled by his son!’ Such is the 
language of Libanius the Sophist. But I confess, indeed, that he was an excellent rhetorician, but am 
persuaded that had he not coincided with the emperor in religious sentiment, he would not only have 
given expression to all that has been said against him by Christians, but would have magnified every 
ground of censure as naturally becomes a rhetorician. For while Constantius was alive he wrote 
encomiums upon him; but after his death he brought the most insulting and reproachful charges against 
him. So that if Porphyry had been emperor, Libanius would certainly have preferred his books to Julian’s: 
and had Julian been a mere sophist, he would have termed him a very indifferent one, as he does 
Ecebolius in his Epitaph upon Julian. Since then he has spoken in the spirit of a pagan, a sophist, and the 
friend of him whom he lauded, we shall endeavor to meet what he has advanced, as far as we are able. In 
the first place he says that the emperor undertook to attack’ these books during the long winter nights. 
Now to attack’ means to make the writing of a confutation of them a task, as the sophists commonly do in 
teaching the rudiments of their art; for he had perused these books long before, but attacked them at this 
time. But throughout the long contest into which he entered, instead of attempting to disprove anything 
by sound reasoning, as Libanius asserts, in the absence of truth he had recourse to sneers and 
contemptuous jests, of which he was excessively fond; and thus he sought to hold up to derision what is 
too firmly established to be overthrown. For every one who enters into controversy with another, 
sometimes trying to pervert the truth, and at others to conceal it, falsifies by every possible means the 
position of his antagonist. And an adversary is not satisfied with doing malignant acts against one with 
whom he is at variance, but will speak against him also, and charge upon the object of his dislike the very 
faults he is conscious of in himself. That both Julian and Porphyry, whom Libanius calls the Tyrian old 
man,’ took great delight in scoffing, is evident from their own works. For Porphyry in his History of the 
Philosophers has treated with ridicule the life of Socrates, the most eminent of all the philosophers, 
making such remarks on him as neither Melitus, nor Anytus, his accusers, would have dared to utter; of 
Socrates, I say, who was admired by all the Greeks for his modesty, justice, and other virtues; whom Plato, 
the most admirable among them, Xenophon, and the rest of the philosophic band, not only honor as one 
beloved of God, but also are accustomed to think of as having been endowed with superhuman 
intelligence. And Julian, imitating his father,’ displayed a like morbidness of mind in his book, entitled The 
Caesars, wherein he traduces all his imperial predecessors, not sparing even Mark the philosopher. Their 
own writings therefore show that they both took pleasure in taunts and reviling; and I have no need of 
profuse and clever expressions to do this; but what has been said is enough concerning their mood in this 
respect. Now I write these things, using the oration of each as witnesses respecting their dispositions, but 
of Julian in particular, what Gregory of Nazianzus says in his Second Oration against the Pagans is in the 
following terms: 


These things were made evident to others by experience, after the possession of imperial authority had 
left him free to follow the bent of his inclinations: but I had foreseen it all, from the time I became 
acquainted with him at Athens. Thither he came, by permission of the emperor, soon after the change in 
his brother’s fortune. His motive for this visit was twofold: one reason was honorable to him, viz. to see 
Greece, and attend the schools there; the other was a more secret one, which few knew anything about, 
for his impiety had not yet presumed to openly avow itself, viz. to have opportunity of consulting the 
sacrificers and other impostors respecting his own destiny. I well remember that even then I was no bad 
diviner concerning this person, although I by no means pretend to be one of those skilled in the art of 
divination: but the fickleness of his disposition, and the incredible extravagancy of his mind, rendered me 
prophetic; if indeed he is the “best prophet who conjectures correctly” events. For it seemed to me that no 
good was portended by a neck seldom steady, the frequent shrugging of shoulders, an eye scowling and 
always in motion, together with a frenzied aspect; a gait irregular and tottering, a nose breathing only 
contempt and insult, with ridiculous contortions of countenance expressive of the same thing; immoderate 
and very loud laughter, nods as it were of assent, and drawings back of the head as if in denial, without 
any visible cause; speech with hesitancy and interrupted by his breathing; disorderly and senseless 
questions, answers no better, all jumbled together without the least consistency or method. Why need I 


enter into minute particulars? Such I foresaw he would be beforehand as I found him afterwards from 
experience. And if any of those who were then present and heard me, were now here, they would readily 
testify that when I observed these prognostics I exclaimed, “Ah! how great a mischief to itself is the 
Roman empire fostering!” And that when I had uttered these words I prayed God that I might be a false 
prophet. For it would have been far better [that I should have been convicted of having formed an 
erroneous judgment], than that the world should be filled with so many calamities, and that such a 
monster should have appeared as never before had been seen: although many deluges and conflagrations 
are recorded, many earthquakes and chasms, and descriptions are given of many ferocious and inhuman 
men, as well as prodigies of the brute creation, compounded of different races, of which nature produced 
unusual forms. His end has indeed been such as corresponds with the madness of his career.’ 


This is the sketch which Gregory has given us of Julian. Moreover, that in their various compilations they 
have endeavored to do violence to the truth, sometimes by the corruption of passages of sacred Scripture, 
at others by either adding to the express words, and putting such a construction upon them as suited their 
own purpose, many have demonstrated, by confuting their cavils, and exposing their fallacies. Origen in 
particular, who lived long before Julian’s time, by himself raising objections to such passages of Holy 
Scripture as seemed to disturb some readers, and then fully meeting them, has shut out the invidious 
clamors of the thoughtless. And had Julian and Porphyry given his writings a candid and serious perusal, 
they would have discoursed on other topics, and not have turned to the framing of blasphemous sophisms. 
It is also very obvious that the emperor in his discourses was intent on beguiling the ignorant, and did not 
address himself to those who possess the form’ of the truth as it is presented in the sacred Scriptures. For 
having grouped together various expressions in which God is spoken of dispensationally, and more 
according to the manner of men, he thus comments on them. Every one of these expressions is full of 
blasphemy against God, unless the phrase contains some occult and mysterious sense, which indeed I can 
suppose.’ This is the exact language he uses in his third book against the Christians. But in his treatise On 
the Cynic Philosophy, where he shows to what extent fables may be invented on religious subjects, he says 
that in such matters the truth must be veiled: For,’ to quote his very words, Nature loves concealment; 
and the hidden substance of the gods cannot endure being cast into polluted ears in naked words.’ From 
which it is manifest that the emperor entertained this notion concerning the divine Scriptures, that they 
are mystical discourses, containing in them some abstruse meaning. He is also very indignant because all 
men do not form the same opinion of them; and inveighs against those Christians who understand the 
sacred oracles in a more literal sense. But it ill became him to rail so vehemently against the simplicity of 
the vulgar, and on their account to behave so arrogantly towards the sacred Scriptures: nor was he 
warranted in turning with aversion from those things which others rightly apprehended, because forsooth 
they understood them otherwise than he desired they should. But now as it seems a similar cause of 
disgust seems to have operated upon him to that which affected Porphyry, who having been beaten by 
some Christians at Caesarea in Palestine and not being able to endure [such treatment], from the working 
of unrestrained rage renounced the Christian religion: and from hatred of those who had beaten him he 
took to write blasphemous works against Christians, as Eusebius Pamphilus has proved who at the same 
time refuted his writings. So the emperor having uttered disdainful expressions against the Christians in 
the presence of an unthinking multitude, through the same morbid condition of mind fell into Porphyry’s 
blasphemies. Since therefore they both willfully broke forth into impiety, they are punished by the 
consciousness of their guilt. But when Libanius the Sophist says in derision, that the Christians make a 
man of Palestine both God and the Son of God,’ he appears to have forgotten that he himself has deified 
Julian at the close of his oration. For they almost killed,’ says he, the first messenger of his death, as if he 
had lied against a god.’ And a little afterwards he adds, O thou cherished one of the gods! thou disciple of 
the gods! thou associate with the gods!’ Now although Libanius may have meant otherwise, yet inasmuch 
as he did not avoid the ambiguity of a word which is sometimes taken in a bad sense, he seems to have 
said the same things as the Christians had done reproachfully. If then it was his intention to praise him, he 
ought to have avoided equivocal terms; as he did on another occasion, when being criticised he avoided a 
certain word, cutting it out of his works. Moreover, that man in Christ was united to the Godhead, so that 
while he was apparently but man, he was the invisible God, and that both these things are most true, the 
divine books of Christians distinctly teach. But the heathen before they believe, cannot understand: for it 
is a divine oracle that declares Unless ye believe, assuredly ye shall not understand.’ Wherefore they are 
not ashamed to place many men among the number of their gods: and would that they had done this, at 
least to the good, just, and sober, instead of the impure, unjust, and those addicted to drunkenness, like 
the Hercules, the Bacchus, and the AEsculapius, by whom Libanius does not blush to swear frequently in 
his orations. And were I to attempt to enumerate the unnatural debaucheries and infamous adulteries of 
these, the digression would be lengthened beyond measure: but for those who desire to be informed on 
the subject, Aristotle’s Peplum, Dionysius’ Corona, Rheginus’ Polymnemon, and the whole host of poets 
will be enough to show that the pagan theology is a tissue of extravagant absurdities. We might indeed 
show by a variety of instances that the practice of deifying human beings was far from uncommon among 
the heathen, nay, that they did so without the slightest hesitation: let a few examples suffice. The 
Rhodians having consulted an oracle on some public calamity, a response was given directing them to pay 
their adoration to Atys, a pagan priest who instituted frantic rites in Phrygia. The oracle was thus 
expressed: 


Atys propitiate, the great god, the chaste Adonis, the blessed fair-haired Dionysius rich in gifts.’ 


Here Atys, who from an amatory mania had castrated himself, is by the oracle designated as Adonis and 
Bacchus. 


Again, when Alexander, king of the Macedonians, passed over into Asia, the Amphictyons courted his 
favor, and the Pythoness uttered this oracle: 


To Zeus supreme among the gods, and Athene Tritogenia pay homage, and to the king divine concealed in 
mortal form, him Zeus begat in honor to be the protector and dispenser of justice among mortals, 
Alexander the king.’ 


These are the words of the demon at Delphi, who when he wished to flatter potentates, did not scruple to 
assign them a place among the gods. The motive here was perhaps to conciliate by adulation: but what 
could one say of the case of Cleomedes the pugilist, whom they ranked among the gods in this oracle? 


The last of the heroes is Cleomedes, the Astypalian. Him honor with sacrifices; for he is no longer a 
mortal.’ 


Because of this oracle Diogenes the cynic, and Oenomaus the philosopher, strongly condemned Apollo. 
The inhabitants of Cyzicus declared Hadrian to be the thirteenth god; and Adrian himself deified his own 
catamite Antinoues. Libanius does not term these ridiculous and contemptible absurdities,’ although he 
was familiar with these oracles, as well as with the work of Adrias on the life of Alexander (the pseudo- 
prophet of Paphlagonia): nor does he himself hesitate to dignify Porphyry in a similar manner, when after 
having preferred Julian’s books to his, he says, May the Syrian be propitious to me.’ This digression will 
suffice to repel the scoffs of the sophist, without following him farther in what he has advanced; for to 
enter into a complete refutation would require an express work. We shall therefore proceed with our 
history. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE BISHOPS FLOCK AROUND JOVIAN, EACH ATTEMPTING TO DRAW HIM TO HIS OWN CREED 


Jovian having returned from Persia, ecclesiastical commotions were again renewed: for those who 
presided over the churches endeavored to anticipate each other, in the hope that the emperor would 
attach himself to their own tenets. He however had from the beginning adhered to the homoousian faith, 
and openly declared that he preferred this to all others. Moreover, he wrote letters to and encouraged 
Athanasius bishop of Alexandria, who immediately after Julian’s death had recovered the Alexandrian 
church, and at that time gaining confidence from the letters [spoken of] put away all fear. The emperor 
further recalled from exile all those prelates whom Constantius had banished, and who had not been re- 
established by Julian. Moreover, the pagan temples were again shut up, and they secreted themselves 
wherever they were able. The philosophers also laid aside their palliums, and clothed themselves in 
ordinary attire. That public pollution by the blood of victims, which had been profusely lavished even to 
disgust in the reign of Julian, was now likewise taken away. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE MACEDONIANS AND ACACIANS MEET AT ANTIOCH, AND PROCLAIM THEIR ASSENT TO THE NICENE CREED 


Meanwhile the state of the church was by no means tranquil; for the heads of the sects assiduously paid 
their court to the emperor their king that protection for themselves meant also power against their 
acknowledged opponents. And first the Macedonians presented a petition to him, in which they begged 
that all those who asserted the Son to be unlike the Father, might be expelled from the churches, and 
themselves allowed to take their place. This supplication was presented by Basil bishop of Ancyra, 
Silvanus of Tarsus, Sophronius of Pompeiopolis, Pasinicus of Zelae, Leontius of Comana, Callicrates of 
Claudiopolis, and Theophilus of Castabala. The emperor having perused it, dismissed them without any 
other answer than this: I abominate contentiousness; but I love and honor those who exert themselves to 
promote unanimity.” When this remark became generally known, it subdued the violence of those who 
were desirous of altercation and thus was realized in the design of the emperor. At this time the real spirit 
of the Acacian sect, and their readiness to accommodate their opinions to those invested with supreme 
authority, became more conspicuous than ever. For assembling themselves at Antioch in Syria, they 
entered into a conference with Melitius, who had separated from them a little before, and embraced the 
homoousian’ opinion. This they did because they saw Melitius was in high estimation with the emperor, 
who then resided at Antioch; and assenting therefore by common consent, they drew up a declaration of 
their sentiments acknowledging the homoousion and ratifying the Nicene Creed and presented it to the 
emperor. It was expressed in the following terms. 


The Synod of bishops convened at Antioch out of various provinces, to the most pious and beloved of God, 
our lord Jovian Victor Augustus. 


That your piety has above all things aimed at establishing the peace and harmony of the church, we 
ourselves, most devout emperor, are fully aware. Nor are we insensible that you have wisely judged an 


acknowledgment of the orthodox faith to be the sum and substance of this unity. Wherefore lest we should 
be included in the number of those who adulterate the doctrine of the truth, we hereby declare to your 
piety that we embrace and steadfastly hold the faith of the holy Synod formerly convened at Nicaea. 
Especially since the term homoousios, which to some seems novel and inappropriate, has been judiciously 
explained by the fathers to denote that the Son was begotten of the Father’s substance, and that he is like 
the Father as to substance. Not indeed that any passion is to be understood in relation to that ineffable 
generation. Nor is the term ousia, “substance,” taken by the fathers in any usual signification of it among 
the Greeks; but it has been employed for the subversion of what Arius impiously dared to assert 
concerning Christ, viz.—that he was made of things “not existing.” Which heresy the Anomoeans, who 
have lately sprung up, still more audaciously maintain, to the utter destruction of ecclesiastical unity. We 
have therefore annexed to this our declaration, a copy of the faith set forth by the bishops assembled at 
Nicaea, with which also we are fully satisfied. It is this: “We believe in one God the Father Almighty,” and 
all the rest of the Creed in full. We, the undersigned, in presenting this statement, most cordially assent to 
its contents. Melitius bishop of Antioch, Eusebius of Samosata, Evagrius of Sicily, Uranius of Apamaea, 
Zoilus of Larissa, Acacius of Caesarea, Antipater of Rhosus, Abramius of Urimi, Aristonicus of Seleucia- 
upon-Belus, Barlamenus of Pergamus, Uranius of Melitina, Magnus of Chalcedon, Eutychius of 
Eleutheropolis, Isacocis of Armenia Major, Titus of Bostra, Peter of Sippi, Pelagius of Laodicaea, Arabian 
of Antros, Piso of Adana through Lamydrion a presbyter, Sabinian bishop of Zeugma, Athanasius of Ancyra 
through Orphitus and Aetius presbyters, Irenion bishop of Gaza, Piso of Augusta, Patricius of Paltus 
through Lamyrion a presbyter, Anatolius bishop of Beroea, Theotimus of the Arabs, and Lucian of Arca.’ 


This declaration we found recorded in that work of Sabinus, entitled A Collection of the Acts of Synods. 
Now the emperor had resolved to allay if possible the contentious spirit of the parties at variance, by 
bland manners and persuasive language toward them all; declaring that he would not molest any one on 
account of his religious sentiments, and that he should love and highly esteem such as would zealously 
promote the unity of the church.’ The philosopher Themistius attests that such was his conduct, in the 
oration he composed on his consulate.’ For he extols the emperor for his overcoming the wiles of 
flatterers by freely permitting every one to worship God according to the dictates of his conscience. And 
in allusion to the check which the sycophants received, he facetiously observes that experience has made 
it evident that such persons worship the purple and not God; and resemble the changeful Euripus, which 
sometimes rolls its waves in one direction, and at others the very opposite way.’ 


CHAPTER XXVI 
DEATH OF THE EMPEROR JOVIAN 


Thus did the emperor repress at that time the impetuosity of those who were disposed to cavil: and 
immediately departing from Antioch, he went to Tarsus in Cilicia, where he duly performed the funeral 
obsequies of Julian, after which he was declared consul. Proceeding thence directly to Constantinople, he 
arrived at a place named Dadastana, situated on the frontiers of Galatia and Bithynia. There Themistius 
the philosopher, with others of the senatorial order, met him, and pronounced the consular oration before 
him, which he afterwards recited before the people at Constantinople. And indeed the Roman empire, 
blest with so excellent a sovereign, would doubtless have flourished exceedingly, as it is likely that both 
the civil and ecclesiastical departments would have been happily administered, had not his sudden death 
bereft the state of so eminent a personage. For disease caused by some obstruction, having attacked him 
at the place above mentioned during the winter season, he died there on the 17th day of February, in his 
own and his son Varronian’s consulate, in the thirty-third year of his age, after having reigned seven 
months. 


This book contains an account of the events which took place in the space of two years and five months. 


Book IV 


CHAPTER I 


AFTER JOVIAN’S DEATH, VALENTINIAN IS PROCLAIMED EMPEROR, AND TAKES HIS BROTHER VALENS AS 
COLLEAGUE IN THE EMPIRE; VALENTINIAN HOLDS THE ORTHODOX FAITH, BUT VALENS IS AN ARIAN 


The Emperor Jovian having died, as we have said, at Dadastana, in his own consulate and that of 
Varronian his son on the 17th of February, the army leaving Galatia arrived at Nicaea in Bithynia in seven 
days’ march, and there unanimously proclaimed Valentinian emperor, on the 25th of February, in the same 
consulate. He was a Pannonian by race, a native of the city of Cibalis, and being entrusted with a military 
command, had displayed great skill in tactics. He was moreover endowed with such greatness of mind, 
that he always appeared superior to any degree of honor he might have attained. As soon as they had 
created him emperor, he proceeded forthwith to Constantinople; and thirty days after his own possession 
of the imperial dignity, he made his brother Valens his colleague in the empire. They both professed 
Christianity, but did not hold the same Christian creed: for Valentinian respected the Nicene Creed; but 
Valens was prepossessed in favor of the Arian opinions. And this prejudice was caused by his having been 
baptized by Eudoxius bishop of Constantinople. Each of them was zealous for the views of his own party; 
but when they had attained sovereign power, they manifested very different dispositions. For previously in 
the reign of Julian, when Valentinian was a military tribune, and Valens held a command in the emperor’s 
guards, they both proved their zeal for the faith; for being constrained to sacrifice, they chose rather to 
give up their military rank than to do so and renounce Christianity. Julian, however, knowing the necessity 
of the men to the state, retained them in their respective places, as did also Jovian, his successor in the 
empire. Later on, being invested with imperial authority, they were in accord in the management of public 
affairs, but as regards Christianity, as I have said, they behaved themselves very differently: for 
Valentinian while he favored those who agreed with him in sentiment, offered no violence to the Arians; 
but Valens, in his anxiety to promote the Arian cause, grievously disturbed those who differed from them, 
as the course of our history will show. Now at that time Liberius presided over the Roman church; and at 
Alexandria Athanasius was bishop of the Homoousians, while Lucius had been constituted George’s 
successor by the Arians. At Antioch Euzoius was at the head of the Arians: but the Homoousians were 
divided into two parties, of one of which Paulinus was chief, and Melitius of the other. Cyril was again 
constituted over the church at Jerusalem. The churches at Constantinople were under the government of 
Eudoxius, who openly taught the dogmas of Arianism, but the Homoousians had but one small edifice in 
the city wherein to hold their assemblies. Those of the Macedonian heresy who had dissented from the 
Acacians at Seleucia, then retained their churches in every city. Such was the state of ecclesiastical affairs 
at that time. 


CHAPTER II 


VALENTINIAN GOES INTO THE WEST; VALENS REMAINS AT CONSTANTINOPLE, AND GRANTS THE REQUEST OF 
THE MACEDONIANS TO HOLD A SYNOD, BUT PERSECUTES THE ADHERENTS OF THE HOMOOUSION.’ 


Of the emperors one, i.e. Valentinian, speedily went to the western parts of the empire; for the exigencies 
of affairs required his presence thither: meanwhile Valens, residing at Constantinople, was addressed by 
most of the prelates of the Macedonion heresy, requesting that another Synod might be convened for the 
correction of the creed. The emperor supposing they agreed in sentiment with Eudoxius and Acacius, gave 
them permission to do so: they therefore made preparations for assembling in the city of Lampsacus. But 
Valens proceeded with the utmost despatch toward Antioch in Syria, fearing lest the Persians should 
violate the treaty into which they had entered for thirty years in the reign of Jovian, and invade the Roman 
territories. They however remained quiet; and Valens employed this season of external tranquillity to 
prosecute a war of extermination against all who acknowledged the homoousion. Paulinus their bishop, 
because of his eminent piety, he left unmolested. Melitius he punished with exile: and all the rest, as many 
as refused to communicate with Euzoius, he drove out from the churches in Antioch, and subjected to 
various losses and punishments. It is even affirmed that he caused many to be drowned in the river 
Orontes, which flows by that city. 


CHAPTER III 
WHILE VALENS PERSECUTES THE ORTHODOX CHRISTIANS IN THE EAST, A USURPER ARISES AT 


CONSTANTINOPLE NAMED PROCOPIUS: AND AT THE SAME TIME AN EARTHQUAKE AND INUNDATION TAKE 
PLACE AND INJURE SEVERAL CITIES 


While Valens was thus occupied in Syria, there arose a usurper at Constantinople named Procopius; who 


having collected a large body of troops in a very short time, meditated an expedition against the emperor. 
This intelligence created extreme solicitude in the emperor’s mind and checked for a while the 
persecution he had commenced against all who dared to differ from him in opinion. And while the 
commotions of a civil war were painfully anticipated, an earthquake occurred which did much damage to 
many cities. The sea also changed its accustomed boundaries, and overflowed to such an extent in some 
places, that vessels might sail where roads had previously existed; and it retired so much from other 
places, that the ground became dry. These events happened in the first consulate of the two emperors. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE MACEDONIANS HOLD A SYNOD AT LAMPSACUS, DURING A PERIOD OF BOTH SECULAR AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL AGITATION; AND AFTER CONFIRMING THE ANTIOCHIAN CREED, AND ANATHEMATIZING THAT 
PROMULGATED AT ARIMINUM, THEY AGAIN RATIFY THE DEPOSITION OF ACACIUS AND EUDOXIUS 


While these events were taking place there could be no peace either in the church or in the state. Now 
those who had been empowered by the emperor to hold a council assembled at Lampsacus in the 
consulate just mentioned: this was seven years after the council of Seleucia. There, after confirming the 
Antiochian Creed, to which they had subscribed at Seleucia, they anathematized that which had been set 
forth at Ariminum by their former associates in opinion. They moreover again condemned the party of 
Acacius and Eudoxius, and declared their deposition to have been just. The civil war which was then 
impending prevented Eudoxius bishop of Constantinople from either gainsaying or revenging these 
determinations. Wherefore Eleusius bishop of Cyzicus and his adherents became for a little while the 
stronger party; inasmuch as they supported the views of Macedonius, which although before but 
obscurely known, acquired great publicity through the Synod at Lampsacus. This Synod, I think, was the 
cause of the increase of the Macedonians in the Hellespont; for Lampsacus is situated in one of the 
narrow bays of the Hellespont. Such was the issue of this council. 


CHAPTER V 


ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN VALENS AND PROCOPIUS NEAR NACOLIA IN PHRYGIA; AFTER WHICH THE USURPER IS 
BETRAYED BY HIS CHIEF OFFICERS, AND WITH THEM PUT TO DEATH 


Under the consulate of Gratian and Dagalaifus in the following year, the war was begun. For as soon as 
the usurper Procopius, leaving Constantinople, began his march at the head of his army toward the 
emperor, Valens hastened from Antioch, and came to an engagement with him near a city of Phrygia, 
called Nacolia. In the first encounter he was defeated; but soon after he took Procopius alive, through the 
treachery of Agilo and Gomarius, two of his generals, whom he subjected to the most extraordinary 
punishments. The traitors he caused to be executed by being sawn asunder, disregarding the oaths he had 
sworn to them. Two trees standing near each other being forcibly bowed down, one of the usurper’s legs 
was fastened to each of them, after which the trees being suddenly permitted to recover their erect 
position, by their rise rent the tyrant into two parts; and thus torn apart the usurper perished. 


CHAPTER VI 


AFTER THE DEATH OF PROCOPIUS VALENS CONSTRAINS THOSE WHO COMPOSED THE SYNOD, AND ALL 
CHRISTIANS, TO PROFESS ARIANISM 


The emperor having thus successfully terminated the conflict, immediately began to move against the 
Christians, with the design of converting every sect to Arianism. But he was especially incensed against 
those who had composed the Synod at Lampsacus, not only on account of their deposition of the Arian 
bishops, but because they had anathematized the creed published at Ariminum. On arriving therefore at 
Nicomedia in Bithynia, he sent for Eleusius bishop of Cyzicus, who, as I have before said, closely adhered 
to the opinions of Macedonius. Therefore the emperor having convened a council of Arian bishops, 
commanded Eleusius to give his assent to their faith. At first he refused to do so, but on being terrified 
with threats of banishment and confiscation of property, he was intimidated and assented to the Arian 
belief. Immediately afterwards, however, he repented; and returning to Cyzicus, bitterly complained in 
presence of all the people, asserting that his quiescence was due to violence, and not of his own choice. 
He then exhorted them to seek another bishop for themselves, since he had been compelled to renounce 
his own opinion. But the inhabitants of Cyzicus loved and venerated him too much to think of losing him; 
they therefore refused to be subject to any other bishop, nor would they permit him to retire from his own 
church: and thus continuing under his oversight, they remained steadfast in their own heresy. 


CHAPTER VII 


EUNOMIUS SUPERSEDES ELEUSIUS THE MACEDONIAN IN THE SEE OF CYZICUS, HIS ORIGIN AND IMITATION OF 
AETIUS, WHOSE AMANUENSIS HE HAD BEEN 


The bishop of Constantinople being informed of these circumstances, constituted Eunomius bishop of 
Cyzicus, inasmuch as he was a person able by his eloquence to win over the minds of the multitude to his 


own way of thinking. On his arrival at Cyzicus an imperial edict was published in which it was ordered 
that Eleusius should be ejected, and Eunomius installed in his place. This being carried into effect, those 
who attached themselves to Eleusius, after erecting a sacred edifice without the city, assembled there 
with him. But enough has been said of Eleusius: let us now give some account of Eunomius. He had been 
secretary to Aetius, surnamed Atheus, of whom we have before spoken, and had learnt from conversing 
with him, to imitate his sophistical mode of reasoning; being little aware that while exercising himself in 
framing fallacious arguments, and in the use of certain insignificant terms, he was really deceiving 
himself. This habit however inflated him with pride, and he fell into blasphemous heresies, and so became 
an advocate of the dogmas of Arius, and in various ways an adversary to the doctrines of truth. And as he 
had but a very slender knowledge of the letter of Scripture, he was wholly unable to enter into the spirit 
of it. Yet he abounded in words, and was accustomed to repeat the same thoughts in different terms, 
without ever arriving at a clear explanation of what he had proposed to himself. Of this his seven books 
On the Apostle’s Epistle to the Romans, on which he bestowed a quantity of vain labor, is a remarkable 
proof: for although he has employed an immense number of words in the attempt to expound it, he has by 
no means succeeded in apprehending the scope and object of that epistle. All other works of his extant are 
of a similar character, in which he that would take the trouble to examine them, would find a great 
scarcity of sense, amidst a profusion of verbiage. This Eunomius Eudoxius promoted to the see of Cyzicus; 
who being come thither, astonished his auditors by the extraordinary display of his dialectic’ art, and thus 
a great sensation was produced at Cyzicus. At length the people unable to endure any longer the empty 
and assumptions parade of his language, drove him out of their city. He therefore withdrew to 
Constantinople, and taking up his abode with Eudoxius, was regarded as a titular bishop. But lest we 
should seem to have said these things for the sake of detraction, let us hear what Eunomius himself has 
the hardihood to utter in his sophistical discourses concerning the Deity himself, for he uses the following 
language: God knows no more of his own substance than we do; nor is this more known to him, and less to 
us: but whatever we know about the Divine substance, that precisely is known to God; and on the other 
hand, whatever he knows, the same also you will find without any difference in us.’ This and many other 
similar tedious and absurd fallacies Eunomius was accustomed to draw up in utter insensibility to his own 
folly. On what account he afterwards separated from the Arians, we shall state in its proper place. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF THE ORACLE FOUND INSCRIBED AN A STONE, WHEN THE WALLS OF CHALCEDON WERE DEMOLISHED BY 
ORDER OF THE EMPEROR VALENS 


An order was issued by the emperor that the walls of Chalcedon, a city opposite to Byzantium, should be 
demolished: for he had sworn to do this, after he should have conquered the usurper, because the 
Chalcedonians had sided with the usurper, and had used insulting language toward Valens, and shut their 
gates against him as he passed by their city. In consequence of the imperial decree, therefore, the walls 
were razed and the stones were conveyed to Constantinople to serve for the formation of the public baths 
which are called Constantianae. On one of these stones an oracle was found engraven, which had lain 
concealed for a long time, in which it was predicted that when the city should be supplied with abundance 
of water, then should the wall serve for a bath; and that innumerable hordes of barbarous nations having 
overrun the provinces of the Roman empire, and done a great deal of mischief, should themselves at 
length be destroyed. We shall here insert this oracle for the gratification of the studious: 


When nymphs their mystic dance with wat’ry feet 
Shall tread through proud Byzantium’s stately street; 
When rage the city wall shall overthrow, 

Whose stones to fence a bathing-place shall go: 

Then savage lands shall send forth myriad swarms, 
Adorned with golden locks aud burnished arms, 

That having Ister’s silver streams o’erpast, 

Shall Scythian fields and Moesia’s meadows waste. 
But when with conquest flushed they enter Thrace, 
Fate shall assign them there a burial-place.’ 


Such was the prophecy. And indeed it afterwards happened, that when Valens by building an aqueduct 
supplied Constantinople with abundance of water, the barbarous nations made various irruptions, as we 
shall hereafter see. But it happened that some explained the prediction otherwise. For when that 
aqueduct was completed, Clearchus the prefect of the city built a stately bath, to which the name of the 
Plentiful Water’ was given, in that which is now called the Forum of Theodosius: on which account the 


generally destroy brotherhood among you, create fraternal bonds among us. One in mind and soul, we do 
not hesitate to share our earthly goods with one another. All things are common among us but our wives. 
We give up our community where it is practised alone by others, who not only take possession of the wives 
of their friends, but most tolerantly also accommodate their friends with theirs, following the example, I 
believe, of those wise men of ancient times, the Greek Socrates and the Roman Cato, who shared with 
their friends the wives whom they had married, it seems for the sake of progeny both to themselves and to 
others; whether in this acting against their partners’ wishes, I am not able to say. Why should they have 
any care over their chastity, when their husbands so readily bestowed it away? O noble example of Attic 
wisdom, of Roman gravity—the philosopher and the censor playing pimps! What wonder if that great love 
of Christians towards one another is desecrated by you! For you abuse also our humble feasts, on the 
ground that they are extravagant as well as infamously wicked. To us, it seems, applies the saying of 
Diogenes: “The people of Megara feast as though they were going to die on the morrow; they build as 
though they were never to die!” But one sees more readily the mote in another’s eye than the beam in his 
own. Why, the very air is soured with the eructations of so many tribes, and curiae, and decuriae. The Salii 
cannot have their feast without going into debt; you must get the accountants to tell you what the tenths 
of Hercules and the sacrificial banquets cost; the choicest cook is appointed for the Apaturia, the 
Dionysia, the Attic mysteries; the smoke from the banquet of Serapis will call out the firemen. Yet about 
the modest supper-room of the Christians alone a great ado is made. Our feast explains itself by its name. 
The Greeks call it agape, i.e., affection. Whatever it costs, our outlay in the name of piety is gain, since 
with the good things of the feast we benefit the needy; not as it is with you, do parasites aspire to the 
glory of satisfying their licentious propensities, selling themselves for a belly-feast to all disgraceful 
treatment,—but as it is with God himself, a peculiar respect is shown to the lowly. If the object of our feast 
be good, in the light of that consider its further regulations. As it is an act of religious service, it permits 
no vileness or immodesty. The participants, before reclining, taste first of prayer to God. As much is eaten 
as satisfies the cravings of hunger; as much is drunk as befits the chaste. They say it is enough, as those 
who remember that even during the night they have to worship God; they talk as those who know that the 
Lord is one of their auditors. After manual ablution, and the bringing in of lights, each is asked to stand 
forth and sing, as he can, a hymn to God, either one from the holy Scriptures or one of his own composing, 
—a proof of the measure of our drinking. As the feast commenced with prayer, so with prayer it is closed. 
We go from it, not like troops of mischief-doers, nor bands of vagabonds, nor to break out into licentious 
acts, but to have as much care of our modesty and chastity as if we had been at a school of virtue rather 
than a banquet. Give the congregation of the Christians its due, and hold it unlawful, if it is like 
assemblies of the illicit sort: by all means let it be condemned, if any complaint can be validly laid against 
it, such as lies against secret factions. But who has ever suffered harm from our assemblies? We are in our 
congregations just what we are when separated from each other; we are as a community what we are 
individuals; we injure nobody, we trouble nobody. When the upright, when the virtuous meet together, 
when the pious, when the pure assemble in congregation, you ought not to call that a faction, but a curia 
—li.e., the court of God.] 


CHAPTER XL 


On the contrary, they deserve the name of faction who conspire to bring odium on good men and virtuous, 
who cry out against innocent blood, offering as the justification of their enmity the baseless plea, that they 
think the Christians the cause of every public disaster, of every affliction with which the people are 
visited. If the Tiber rises as high as the city walls, if the Nile does not send its waters up over the fields, if 
the heavens give no rain, if there is an earthquake, if there is famine or pestilence, straightway the cry is, 
“Away with the Christians to the lion!” What! shall you give such multitudes to a single beast? Pray, tell 
me how many calamities befell the world and particular cities before Tiberius reigned—before the coming, 
that is, of Christ? We read of the islands of Hiera, and Anaphe, and Delos, and Rhodes, and Cos, with 
many thousands of human beings, having been swallowed up. Plato informs us that a region larger than 
Asia or Africa was seized by the Atlantic Ocean. An earthquake, too, drank up the Corinthian sea; and the 
force of the waves cut off a part of Lucania, whence it obtained the name of Sicily. These things surely 
could not have taken place without the inhabitants suffering by them. But where—I do not say were 
Christians, those despisers of your gods—but where were your gods themselves in those days, when the 
flood poured its destroying waters over all the world, or, as Plato thought, merely the level portion of it? 
For that they are of later date than that calamity, the very cities in which they were born and died, nay, 
which they founded, bear ample testimony; for the cities could have no existence at this day unless as 
belonging to postdiluvian times. Palestine had not yet received from Egypt its Jewish swarm (of 
emigrants), nor had the race from which Christians sprung yet settled down there, when its neighbors 
Sodom and Gomorrah were consumed by fire from heaven. The country yet smells of that conflagration; 
and if there are apples there upon the trees, it is only a promise to the eye they give—you but touch them, 
and they turn to ashes. Nor had Tuscia and Campania to complain of Christians in the days when fire from 
heaven overwhelmed Vulsinii, and Pompeii was destroyed by fire from its own mountain. No one yet 
worshipped the true God at Rome, when Hannibal at Cannae counted the Roman slain by the pecks of 
Roman rings. Your gods were all objects of adoration, universally acknowledged, when the Senones 
closely besieged the very Capitol. And it is in keeping with all this, that if adversity has at any time 
befallen cities, the temples and the walls have equally shared in the disaster, so that it is clear to 
demonstration the thing was not the doing of the gods, seeing it also overtook themselves. The truth is, 


people celebrated a festival with great rejoicings, whereby there was, say they, an accomplishment of 
those words of the oracle, 


their mystic dance with wat’ry feet 
Shall tread through proud Byzantium’s stately street.’ 


But the completion of the prophecy took place afterwards. While the demolition was in progress the 
Constantinopolitans besought the emperor to suspend the destruction of the walls; and the inhabitants of 
Nicomedia and Nicaea sending from Bithynia to Constantinople, made the same request. But the emperor 
being exceedingly exasperated against the Chalcedonians, was with difficulty prevailed upon to listen to 
these petitions in their favor: but that he might perform his oath, he commanded that the walls should be 
pulled down, while at the same time the breaches should be repaired by being filled up with other small 
stones. Whence it is that in the present day one may see in certain parts of the wall very inferior materials 
laid upon prodigiously large stones, forming those unsightly patches which were made on that occasion. 
So much will be sufficient on the walls of Chalcedon. 


CHAPTER IX 


VALENS PERSECUTES THE NOVATIANS, BECAUSE THEY ACCEPTED THE ORTHODOX FAITH 


The emperor however did not cease his persecution of those who embraced the doctrine of the 
homoousion, but drove them away from Constantinople: and as the Novatians acknowledged the same 
faith, they also were subjected to similar treatment. He commanded that their churches should be shut 
up, also their bishop they sent into exile. His name was Agelius, a person that had presided over their 
churches from the time of Constantine, and had led an apostolic life: for he always walked barefoot, and 
used but one coat, observing the injunction of the gospel. But the emperor’s displeasure against this sect 
was moderated by the efforts of a pious and eloquent man named Marcian, who had formerly been in 
military service at the imperial palace, but was at that time a presbyter in the Novatian church, and 
taught Anastasia and Carosa, the emperor’s daughters, grammar; from the former of whom the public 
baths yet standing, which Valens erected at Constantinople, were named. From respect for this person 
therefore the Novatian churches which had been for some time closed, were again opened. The Arians 
however would not suffer this people to remain undisturbed, for they disliked them on account of the 
sympathy and love the Novatians manifested toward the Homoousians, with whom they agreed in 
sentiment. Such was the state of affairs at that time. We may here remark that the war against the 
usurper Procopius was terminated about the end of May, in the consulate of Gratian and Dagalaifus. 


CHAPTER X 
BIRTH OF VALENTINIAN THE YOUNGER 


Soon after the conclusion of this war, and under the same consulate, a son was born to Valentinian, the 
emperor in the Western parts, to whom the same name as his father’s was given. For Gratian had been 
born previously to his becoming emperor. 


CHAPTER XI 


HAIL OF EXTRAORDINARY SIZE; AND EARTHQUAKES IN BITHYNIA AND THE HELLESPONT 


On the 2d of June of the following year, in the consulate of Lupicin and Jovian, there fell at Constantinople 
hail of such a size as would fill a man’s hand. Many affirmed that this hail had fallen as a consequence of 
the Divine displeasure, because of the emperor’s having banished several persons engaged in the sacred 
ministry, those, that is to say, who refused to communicate with Eudoxius. During the same consulate, on 
the 24th of August, the emperor Valentinian proclaimed his son Gratian Augustus. In the next year, when 
Valentinian and Valens were a second time consuls, there happened on the 11th of October, an earthquake 
in Bithynia which destroyed the city of Nicaea on the eleventh day of October. This was about twelve years 
after Nicomedia had been visited by a similar catastrophe. Soon afterwards the largest portion of Germa 
in the Hellespont was reduced to ruins by another earthquake. Nevertheless no impression was made on 
the mind of either Eudoxius the Arian bishop, or the emperor Valens, by these occurrences; for they did 
not desist from their relentless persecution of those who dissented from them in matters of faith. 
Meanwhile these convulsions of the earth were regarded as typical of the disturbances which agitated the 
churches: for many of the clerical body were sent into exile, as we have stated; Basil and Gregory alone, 
by a special dispensation of Divine Providence, being on account of their eminent piety exempted from 
this punishment. The former of these individuals was bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia; while Gregory 
presided over Nazianzus, a little city in the vicinity of Caesarea. But we shall have occasion to mention 
both Basil and Gregory again in the course of our history. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE MACEDONIANS, PRESSED BY THE EMPEROR’S VIOLENCE TOWARD THEM, SEND A DEPUTATION TO LIBERIUS 
BISHOP OF ROME, AND SUBSCRIBE THE NICENE CREED 


When the maintainers of the homoousian’ doctrine had been thus severely dealt with, and put to flight, 
the persecutors began afresh to harass the Macedonians; who impelled by fear rather than violence, send 
deputations to one another from city to city, declaring the necessity of appealing to the emperor’s brother, 
and also to Liberius bishop of Rome: and that it was far better for them to embrace their faith, than to 
communicate with the party of Eudoxius. They sent for this purpose Eustathius bishop of Sebastia, who 
had been several times deposed, Silvanus of Tarsus in Cilicia, and Theophilus of Castabala in the same 
province; charging them to dissent in nothing from Liberius concerning the faith, but to enter into 
communion with the Roman church, and confirm the doctrine of the homoousian. These persons therefore 
proceeded to Old Rome, carrying with them the letters of those who had separated themselves from 
Acacius at Seleucia. To the emperor they could not have access, he being occupied in the Gauls with a war 
against the Sarmatae; but they presented their letters to Liberius. He at first refused to admit them; 
saying they were of the Arian faction, and could not possibly be received into communion by the church, 
inasmuch as they had rejected the Nicene Creed. To this they replied that by change of sentiment they 
had acknowledged the truth, having long since renounced the Anomoean Creed, and avowed the Son to be 
in every way like the Father’: moreover that they considered the terms like’ (homoios) and homoousios to 
have precisely the same import. When they had made this statement, Liberius demanded of them a 
written confession of their faith; and they accordingly presented him a document in which the substance 
of the Nicene Creed was inserted. I have not introduced here, because of their length, the letters from 
Smyrna, Asia, and from Pisidia, Isauria, Pamphylia, and Lycia, in all which places they had held Synods. 
The written profession which the deputies sent with Eustathius, delivered to Liberius, is as follows: 


To our Lord, Brother, and fellow-Minister Liberius: Eustathius, Theophilus, and Silvanus, salutations in the 
Lord. 


On account of the insane opinion of heretics, who cease not to introduce occasions of offense into the 
catholic churches, we being desirous of checking their career, come forward to express our approbation of 
the doctrines recognized the Synod of orthodox bishops which has been convened at Lampsacus, Smyrna, 
and various other places: from which Synod we being constituted a deputation, bring a letter to your 
benignity and to all the Italian and Western bishops, by which we declare that we hold and maintain the 
catholic faith which was established in the holy council at Nicaea under the reign of Constantine of 
blessed memory, by three hundred and eighteen bishops, and has hitherto continued entire and unshaken; 
in which creed the term homoousios is holily and devoutly employed in opposition to the pernicious 
doctrine of Arius. We therefore, together with the aforesaid persons whom we represent, profess under 
our own hand, that we have held, do hold, and will maintain the same faith even unto the end. We 
condemn Arius, and his impious doctrine, with his disciples, and those who agree with his sentiments; as 
also the same heresy of Sabellius, the Patripassians, the Marcionites, the Photinians, the Marcellians, that 
of Paul of Samosata, and those who countenance such tenets; in short all the heresies which are opposed 
to the aforesaid sacred creed, which was piously and in a catholic spirit set forth by the holy fathers at 
Nicaea. But we especially anathematize that form of the creed which was recited at the Synod of 
Ariminum, as altogether contrary to the before-mentioned creed of the holy Synod of Nicaea, to which the 
bishops at Constantinople affixed their signatures, being deceived by artifice and perjury, by reason of its 
having been brought from Nice, a town of Thrace. Our own creed, and that of those whose delegates we 
are, is this: 


“We believe in one God the Father Almighty, the Maker of all things visible and invisible: and in one only- 
begotten God, the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God; begotten of the Father; that is of the substance of the 
Father; God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God; begotten not made, of the same substance with 
the Father, through whom all things were made which are in heaven, and which are upon the earth: who 
for us men, and for our salvation, descended, became incarnate, and was made man; suffered, and rose 
again the third day; ascended into the heavens, and will come to judge the living and the dead. [We 
believe] also in the Holy Spirit. But the Catholic and Apostolic Church of God anathematizes those who 
assert that there was a time when he was not,’ and that he was not before he was begotten,’ and that he 
was made of things which are not’; or those that say the Son of God is of another hypostasis’ or substance 
than the Father,’ or that he is mutable, or susceptible of change.’ 


“T, Eustathius, bishop of the city of Sebastia, with Theophilus and Silvanus, delegates of the Synod of 
Lampsacus, Smyrna, and other places, have voluntarily subscribed this confession of faith with our own 
hands. And if, after the publication of this creed, any one shall presume to calumniate either us, or those 
who sent us, let him come with the letters of your holiness before such orthodox bishops as your sanctity 
shall approve of, and bring the matter to an issue with us before them; and if any charge shall be 
substantiated, let the guilty be punished.”’ 


Liberius having securely pledged the delegates by this document, received them into communion, and 
afterwards dismissed them with this letter: 


The Letter of Liberius Bishop of Rome, to the Bishops of the Macedonians. 


To our beloved brethren and fellow-ministers, Evethius, Cyril, Hyperechius, Uranius, Heron, Elpidius, 
Maximus, Eusebius, Eucarpius, Heortasius, Neon, Eumathius, Faustinus, Proclinus, Pasinicus, Arsenius, 
Severus, Didymion, Brittanius, Callicrates, Dalmatius, AEdesius, Eustochius, Ambrose, Gelonius, 
Pardalius, Macedonius, Paul, Marcellus, Heraclius, Alexander, Adolius, Marcian, Sthenelus, John, Macer, 
Charisius, Silvanus, Photinus, Anthony, Aythus, Celsus, Euphranon, Milesius, Patricius, Severian, 
Eusebius, Eumolpius, Athanasius, Diophantus, Menodorus, Diocles, Chrysampelus, Neon, Eugenius, 
Eustathius, Callicrates, Arsenius, Eugenius, Martyrius, Hieracius, Leontius, Philagrius, Lucius, and to all 
the orthodox bishops in the East, Liberius bishop of Italy, and the bishops throughout the West, salutations 
always in the Lord. 


Your letters, beloved brethren, resplendent with the light of faith, delivered to us by our highly esteemed 
brethren, the bishops Eustathius, Silvanus, and Theophilus, brought to us the much longed-for joy of 
peace and concord: and this chiefly because they have demonstrated and assured us that your opinion and 
sentiments are in perfect harmony with those both of our insignificance, and also with those of all the 
bishops in Italy and the Western parts. We knowledge this to be the Catholic and Apostolic faith, which 
until the time of the Synod at Nicaea had continued unadulterated and unshaken. This creed your legates 
have professed that they themselves hold, and to our great joy have obliterated every vestige and 
impression of an injurious suspicion, by attesting it not only in word, but also in writing. We have deemed 
it proper to subjoin to these letters a copy of this their declaration, lest we should leave any pretext to the 
heretics for entering into a fresh conspiracy, by which they might stir up the smouldering embers of their 
own malice, and according to their custom, rekindle the flames of discord. Moreover our most esteemed 
brethren, Eustathius, Silvanus, and Theophilus, have professed this also, both that they themselves, and 
also your love, have always held, and will maintain unto the last, the creed approved of at Nicaea by 318 
Orthodox Bishops; which contains the perfect truth, and both confutes and overthrows the whole swarm 
of heretics. For it was not of their own will, but by Divine appointment that so great a number of bishops 
was collected against the madness of Arius, as equaled that of those by whose assistance blessed 
Abraham through faith destroyed so many thousand of his enemies. This faith being comprehended in the 
terms hypostasis and homoousios, like a strong and impregnable fortress checks and repels all the 
assaults and vain machinations of Arian perverseness. Wherefore when all the Western bishops were 
assembled at Ariminum, whither the craft of the Arians had drawn them, in order that either by deceptive 
persuasions, or to speak more truly, by the coercion of the secular power, they might erase, or indirectly 
revoke what had been introduced into the creed with so much prudence, their subtlety was not of the 
least avail. For almost all those who at Ariminum were either allured into error, or at that time deceived, 
have since taken a right view of the matter; and after anathematizing the exposition of faith set forth by 
those who were convened at Ariminum, have subscribed the Catholic and Apostolic Creed which was 
promulgated at Nicaea. They have entered into communion with us, and regard the dogma of Arius and 
his disciples with increased aversion, and are even indignant against it. Of which fact when the legates of 
your love saw the indubitable evidences, they annexed yourselves to their own _ subscription; 
anathematizing Arius, and what was transacted at Ariminum against the creed ratified at Nicaea, to which 
even you yourselves, beguiled by perjury, were induced to subscribe. Whence it appeared suitable to us to 
write to your love, and to accede to your just request, especially since we are assured by the profession of 
your legates that the Eastern bishops have recovered their senses, and now concur in opinion with the 
orthodox of the West. We further give you to understand, lest ye should be ignorant of it, that the 
blasphemies of the Synod of Ariminum have been anathematized by those who seem to have been at that 
time deceived by fraud, and that all have acknowledged the Nicene Creed. It is fit therefore that it should 
be made generally known by you that such as have had their faith vitiated by violence or guile, may now 
emerge from heretical darkness into the Divine light of catholic liberty. Moreover whosoever of them, 
after this council, shall not disgorge the poison of corrupt doctrine, by abjuring all the blasphemies of 
Arius, and anathematizing them, let them know that they are themselves, together with Arius and his 
disciples and the rest of the serpents, whether Sabellians, Patripassians, or the followers of any other 
heresy, dissevered and excommunicated from the assemblies of the Church, which does not admit of 
illegitimate children. May God preserve you steadfast, beloved brethren. 


When the adherents of Eustathius had received this letter, they proceeded to Sicily, where they caused a 
Synod of Sicilian bishops to be convened, and in their presence avowed the homoousian faith, and 
professed their adherence to the Nicene Creed: then having received from them also a letter to the same 
effect as the preceding, they returned to those who had sent them. They on their part, on the receipt of 
the letters of Liberius, sent delegates from city to city to the prominent supporters of the doctrine of the 
homoousion, exhorting them to assemble simultaneously at Tarsus in Cilicia, in order to confirm the 
Nicene Creed, and terminate all the contentions which had subsequently arisen. And indeed this would 
probably have been accomplished had not the Arian bishop, Eudoxius, who at that time possessed great 
influence with the emperor, thwarted their purpose; for on learning of the Synod that had been summoned 
to meet [at Tarsus], he became so exasperated that he redoubled his persecution against them. That the 
Macedonians by sending legates to Liberius were admitted to communion with him, and professed the 
Nicene Creed, is attested by Sabinus himself, in his Collection of Synodical Transactions. 


CHAPTER XIII 


EUNOMIUS SEPARATES FROM EUDOXIUS; A DISTURBANCE IS RAISED AT ALEXANDRIA BY EUDOXIUS, AND 
ATHANASIUS FLEES INTO VOLUNTARY EXILE AGAIN, BUT IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE CLAMORS OF THE PEOPLE 
THE EMPEROR RECALLS AND RE-ESTABLISHES HIM IN HIS SEE 


About the same time Eunomius separated himself from Eudoxius, and held assemblies apart, because 
after he had repeatedly entreated that his preceptor Aetius might be received into communion, Eudoxius 
continued to oppose it. Now Eudoxius did this against his preference, for he did not reject the opinion 
with Aetius since it was the same as his own; but he yielded to the prevailing sentiment of his own party, 
who objected to Aetius as heterodox. This was the cause of the division between Eunomius and Eudoxius, 
and such was the state of things at Constantinople. But the church at Alexandria was disturbed by an 
edict of the praetorian prefects, sent hither by means of Eudoxius. Whereupon Athanasius, dreading the 
irrational impetuosity of the multitude, and fearing lest he should be regarded as the author of the 
excesses that might be committed, concealed himself for four entire months in an ancestral tomb. 
Inasmuch however as the people, on account of their affection for him, became seditious in impatience of 
his absence, the emperor, on ascertaining that on this account agitation prevailed at Alexandria, ordered 
by his letters that Athanasius should be suffered to preside over the churches without molestation; and 
this was the reason why the Alexandrian church enjoyed tranquillity until the death of Athanasius. How 
the Arian faction became possessed of the churches after his decease, we shall unfold in the course of our 
history. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE ARIANS ORDAIN DEMOPHILUS AFTER THE DEATH OF EUDOXIUS AT CONSTANTINOPLE; BUT THE ORTHODOX 
PARTY CONSTITUTE EVAGRIUS HIS SUCCESSOR 


The Emperor Valens leaving Constantinople again set out towards Antioch; but on his arrival at 
Nicomedia, a city of Bithynia, his progress was arrested by the following circumstances. Eudoxius the 
bishop of the Arian church who has been in possession of the seat of the Constantinopolitan church for 
nineteen years, died soon after the emperor’s departure from that city, in the third consulate of 
Valentinian and Valens. The Arians therefore appointed Demophilus to succeed him; but the Homoousians 
considering that an opportunity was afforded them, elected a certain Evagrius, a person who maintained 
their own principles; and Eustathius, who had been bishop of Antioch, formally ordained him. He had 
been recalled from exile by Jovian, and had at this time privately come to Constantinople, for the purpose 
of confirming the adherents to the doctrine of the homoousion. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE EMPEROR BANISHES EVAGRIUS AND EUSTATHIUS. THE ARIANS PERSECUTE THE ORTHODOX 


When this had been accomplished the Arians renewed their persecution of the Homoousians: and the 
emperor was very soon informed of what had taken place, and apprehending the subversion of the city in 
consequence of some popular tumult, immediately sent troops from Nicomedia to Constantinople; 
ordering that both he who had been ordained, and the one who had ordained him, should be apprehended 
and sent into exile in different regions. Eustathius therefore was banished to Bizya a city of Thrace; and 
Evagrius was conveyed to another place. After this the Arians, becoming bolder, grievously harassed the 
orthodox party, frequently beating them, reviling them, causing them to be imprisoned, and fined; in short 
they practiced distressing and intolerable annoyances against them. The sufferers were induced to appeal 
to the emperor for protection against their adversaries if haply they might obtain some relief from this 
oppression. But whatever hope of redress they might have cherished from this quarter, was altogether 
frustrated, inasmuch as they thus merely spread their grievances before him who was the very author of 
them. 


CHAPTER XVI 


CERTAIN PRESBYTERS BURNT IN A SHIP BY ORDER OF VALENS. FAMINE IN PHRYGIA 


Certain pious men of the clerical order, eighty in number, among whom Urbanus, Theodore, and 
Menedemus were the leaders, proceeded to Nicomedia, and there presented to the emperor a 
supplicatory petition, informing him and complaining of the ill-usage to which they had been subjected. 
The emperor was filled with wrath; but dissembled his displeasure in their presence, and gave Modestus 
the prefect a secret order to apprehend these persons, and put them to death. The manner in which they 
were destroyed being unusual, deserves to be recorded. The prefect fearing that he should excite the 
populace to a seditious movement against himself, if he attempted the public execution of so many, 
pretended to send the men away into exile. Accordingly as they received the intelligence of their destiny 
with great firmness of mind the prefect ordered that they should be embarked as if to be conveyed to their 
several places of banishment, having meanwhile enjoined on the sailors to set the vessel on fire, as soon 
as they reached the mid sea, that their victims being so destroyed, might even be deprived of burial. This 


injunction was obeyed; for when they arrived at the middle of the Astacian Gulf, the crew set fire to the 
ship, and then took refuge in a small barque which followed them, and so escaped. Meanwhile it came to 
pass that a strong easterly wind blew, and the burning ship was roughly driven but moved faster and was 
preserved until it reached a port named Dacidizus, where it was utterly consumed together with the men 
who were shut up in it. Many have asserted that this impious deed was not suffered to go unpunished: for 
there immediately after arose so great a famine throughout all Phrygia, that a large proportion of the 
inhabitants were obliged to abandon their country for a time, and betake themselves some to 
Constantinople and some to other provinces. For Constantinople, notwithstanding the vast population it 
supplies, yet always abounds with the necessaries of life, all manner of provisions being imported into it 
by sea from various regions; and the Euxine which lies near it, furnishes it with wheat to any extent it may 
require. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE EMPEROR VALENS, WHILE AT ANTIOCH, AGAIN PERSECUTES THE ADHERENTS OF THE HOMOOUSION.’ 


The Emperor Valens, little affected by the calamities resulting from the famine, went to Antioch in Syria, 
and during his residence there cruelly persecuted such as would not embrace Arianism. For not content 
with ejecting out of almost all the churches of the East those who maintained the homoousian’ opinion, he 
inflicted on them various punishments besides. He destroyed a greater number even than before, 
delivering them up to many different kinds of death, but especially drowning in the river. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
EVENTS AT EDESSA: CONSTANCY OF THE DEVOUT CITIZENS, AND COURAGE OF A PIOUS WOMAN 


But we must here mention certain circumstances that occurred at Edessa in Mesopotamia. There is in 
that city a magnificent church dedicated to St. Thomas the Apostle, wherein, on account of the sanctity of 
the place, religious assemblies are incessantly held. The Emperor Valens wishing to inspect this edifice, 
and having learnt that all who usually congregated there were opposed to the heresy which he favored, he 
is said to have struck the prefect with his own hand, because he had neglected to expel them thence also. 
As the prefect after submitting to this ignominy, was most unwillingly constrained to subserve the 
emperor’s indignation against them,—for he did not desire to effect the slaughter of so great a number of 
persons,—he privately suggested that no one should be found there. But no one gave heed either to his 
admonitions or to his menaces; for on the following day they all crowded to the church. And when the 
prefect was going towards it with a large military force in order to satisfy the emperor’s rage, a poor 
woman leading her own little child by the hand hurried hastily by, on her way to the church, breaking 
through the ranks of the prefect’s company of soldiers. The prefect irritated at this, ordered her to be 
brought to him, and thus addressed her: Wretched woman! whither are you running in so disorderly a 
manner?’ She replied, To the same place that others are hastening.’ Have you not heard,’ said he, that the 
prefect is about to put to death all that shall be found there?’ Yes,’ said the woman, and therefore I hasten 
that I may be found there.’ And whither are you dragging that little child?’ said the prefect: the woman 
answered, That he also may be made worthy of martyrdom.’ The prefect on hearing these things, 
conjecturing that a similar resolution actuated the others who were assembled there, immediately went 
back to the emperor, and informed him that all were ready to die in behalf of their own faith. He added 
that it would be preposterous to destroy so many persons at one time, and thus persuaded the emperor to 
control his wrath. In this way were the Edessenes preserved from being massacred by order of their 
sovereign. 


CHAPTER XIX 


SLAUGHTER OF MANY PERSONS BY VALENS AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR NAMES, IN CONSEQUENCE OF A HEATHEN 
PREDICTION 


The cruel disposition of the emperor was at this time abused by an execrable demon, who induced certain 
curious persons to institute an inquiry by means of necromancy as to who should succeed Valens on the 
throne. To their magical incantations the demon gave responses not distinct and unequivocal, but as the 
general practice is, full of ambiguity; for displaying the four letters q, e, 0, and d, he declared that the 
name of the successor of Valens began with these; and that it was a compound name. When the emperor 
was apprised of this oracle, instead of committing to God, who alone can penetrate futurity, the decision of 
this matter, in contravention of those Christian principles to which he pretended the most zealous 
adherence, he put to death very many persons of whom he had the suspicion that they aimed at the 
sovereign power: thus such as were named Theodore,’ Theodotus,’ Theodosius,’ Theodulus,’ and the like, 
were sacrificed to the emperor’s fears; and among the rest was Theodosiolus, a very brave man, 
descended from a noble family in Spain. Many persons therefore, to avoid the danger to which they were 
exposed, changed their names, giving up those which they had received from their parents in infancy as 
dangerous. This will be enough on that subject. 


CHAPTER XX 


DEATH OF ATHANASIUS, AND ELEVATION OF PETER TO HIS SEE 


It must be said that as long as Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, was alive, the emperor, restrained by the 
Providence of God, abstained from molesting Alexandria and Egypt: indeed he knew very well that the 
multitude of those who were attached to Athanasius was very great; and on that account he was careful 
lest the public affairs should be hazarded, by the Alexandrians, who are an irritable race, being excited to 
sedition. But Athanasius, after being engaged in so many and such severe conflicts on behalf of the 
church, departed this life in the second consulate of Gratian and Probus, having governed that church 
amidst the greatest perils forty-six years. He left as his successor Peter, a devout and eloquent man. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE ARIANS ARE ALLOWED BY THE EMPEROR TO IMPRISON PETER AND TO SET LUCIUS OVER THE SEE OF 
ALEXANDRIA 


Upon this the Arians, emboldened by their knowledge of the emperor’s religious sentiments, again took 
courage, and without delay informed him of the circumstance. He was then residing at Antioch. Then 
indeed Euzoius who presided over the Arians of that city, eagerly embracing the favorable opportunity 
thus presented, begged permission to go to Alexandria, for the purpose of putting Lucius the Arian in 
possession of the churches there. The emperor acceded to this request, and as speedily as possible 
Euzoius proceeded forthwith to Alexandria, attended by the imperial troops. Magnus, also, the emperor’s 
treasurer, went with him. Moreover an imperial mandate had been issued to Palladius, the governor of 
Egypt, enjoining him to aid them with a military force. Wherefore having apprehended Peter, they cast 
him into prison; and after dispersing the rest of the clergy, they placed Lucius in the episcopal chair. 


CHAPTER XXII 


SILENCE OF SABINUS ON THE MISDEEDS OF THE ARIANS; FLIGHT OF PETER TO ROME; MASSACRE OF THE 
SOLITARIES AT THE INSTIGATION OF THE ARIANS 


Of the outrages perpetrated upon the installation of Lucius, and the treatment of those who were ejected, 
both in the courts and outside of the courts, and how some were subjected to a variety of tortures, and 
others sent into exile even after this excruciating process, Sabinus takes not the slightest notice. In fact, 
being half disposed to Arianism himself, he purposely veils the atrocities of his friends. Peter, however, has 
exposed them, in the letters he addressed to all the churches, when he had escaped from prison. For this 
[bishop] having managed to escape from prison, fled to Damasus, bishop of Rome. The Arians though not 
very numerous, becoming thus possessed of the Alexandrian churches soon after obtained an imperial 
edict directing the governor of Egypt to expel not only from Alexandria but even out of the country, the 
favorers of the homoousian’ doctrine, and all such as were obnoxious to Lucius. After this they assailed 
and disturbed and terribly harassed the monastic institutions in the desert; armed men rushed in the most 
ferocious manner upon those who were utterly defenceless, and who would not lift an arm to repel their 
violence: so that numbers of unresisting victims were in this manner slaughtered with a degree of wanton 
cruelty beyond description. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE DEEDS OF SOME HOLY PERSONS WHO DEVOTED THEMSELVES TO A SOLITARY LIFE 


Since I have referred to the monasteries of Egypt, it may be proper here to give a brief account of them. 
They were founded probably at a very early period, but were greatly enlarged and augmented by a devout 
man whose name was Ammoun. In his youth this person had an aversion to matrimony; but when some of 
his relatives urged him not to contemn marriage, but to take a wife to himself, he was prevailed upon and 
was married. On leading the bride with the customary ceremonies from the banquet-room to the nuptial 
couch, after their mutual friends had withdrawn, he took a book containing the epistles of the apostles 
and read to his wife Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians, explaining to her the apostle’s admonitions to 
married persons. Adducing many external considerations besides, he descanted on the inconveniences 
and discomforts attending matrimonial intercourse, the pangs of child-bearing, and the trouble and 
anxiety connected with rearing a family. He contrasted with all this the advantages of chastity; described 
the liberty, and immaculate purity of a life of continence; and affirmed that virginity places persons in the 
nearest relation to the Deity. By these and other arguments of a similar kind, he persuaded his virgin 
bride to renounce with him a secular life, prior to their having any conjugal knowledge of each other. 
Having taken this resolution, they retired together to the mountain of Nitria, and in a hut there inhabited 
for a short time one common ascetic apartment, without regarding their difference of sex, being 
according to the apostles, one in Christ.’ But not long after, the recent and unpolluted bride thus 
addressed Ammoun: It is unsuitable,’ said she, for you who practice chastity, to look upon a woman in so 
confined a dwelling; let us therefore, if it is agreeable to you, perform our exercise apart.’ This agreement 
again was Satisfactory to both, and so they separated, and spent the rest of their lives in abstinence from 


wine and oil, eating dry bread alone, sometimes passing over one day, at others fasting two, and 
sometimes more. Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, asserts in his Life of Anthony, that the subject of his 
memoir who was contemporary with this Ammoun, saw his soul taken up by angels after his decease. 
Accordingly, a great number of persons emulated Ammoun’s manner of life, so that by degrees the 
mountains of Nitria and Scitis were filled with monks, an account of whose lives would require an express 
work. As, however, there were among them persons of eminent piety, distinguished for their strict 
discipline and apostolic lives, who said and did many things worthy of being recorded, I deem it useful to 
interweave with my history a few particulars selected out of the great number for the information of my 
readers. It is said that Ammoun never saw himself naked, being accustomed to say that it became not a 
monk to see even his own person exposed.’ And when once he wanted to pass a river, but was unwilling to 
undress, he besought God to enable him to cross without his being obliged to break his resolution; and 
immediately an angel transported him to the other side of the river. Another monk named Didymus lived 
entirely alone to the day of his death, although he had reached the age of ninety years. Arsenius, another 
of them, would not separate young delinquents from communion, but only those that were advanced in 
age: for,’ said he, when a young person is excommunicated he becomes hardened; but an elderly one is 
soon sensible of the misery of excommunication.’ Pior was accustomed to take his food as he walked 
along. As a certain one asked him, Why do you eat thus?’ That I may not seem,’ said he, to make eating 
serious business but rather a thing done by the way.’ To another putting the same question he replied, 
Lest even in eating my mind should be sensible of corporeal enjoyment.’ Isidore affirmed that he had not 
been conscious of sin even in thought for forty years; and that he had never consented either to lust or 
anger. Pambos being an illiterate man went to some one for the purpose of being taught a psalm; and 
having heard the first verse of the thirty-eighth psalm, I said I will take heed to my ways, that I offend not 
with my tongue,’ he departed without staying to hear the second verse, saying, this one will suffice, if I 
can practically acquire it.’ And when the person who had given him the verse reproved him because he 
had not seen him for the space of six months, he answered that he had not yet learnt to practice the verse 
of the psalm. After a considerable lapse of time, being asked by one of his friends whether he had made 
himself master of the verse, his answer was, I have scarcely succeeded in accomplishing it during 
nineteen years.’ A certain individual having placed gold in his hands for distribution to the poor, requested 
him to reckon what he had given him. There is no need of counting,’ said he, but of integrity of mind.’ This 
same Pambos, at the desire of Athanasius the bishop, came out of the desert to Alexandria and on 
beholding an actress there, he wept. When those present asked him why he wept, he replied, Two causes 
have affected me: one is the destruction of this woman; the other is that I exert myself less to please my 
God than she does to please obscene characters.’ Another said that a monk who did not work ought to be 
regarded as on a level with the covetous man.’ Piterus was well-informed in many branches of natural 
philosophy, and was accustomed frequently to enter into expositions of the principles sometimes of one 
and sometimes of another department of science, but he always commenced his expositions with prayer. 
There were also among the monks of that period, two of the same name, of great sanctity, each being 
called Macarius; one of whom was from Upper Egypt, the other from the city of Alexandria. Both were 
celebrated for their ascetic discipline, the purity of their life and conversation, and the miracles which 
were wrought by their hands. The Egyptian Macarius performed so many cures, and cast out so many 
devils, that it would require a distinct treatise to record all that the grace of God enabled him to do. His 
manner toward those who resorted to him was austere, yet at the same time calculated to inspire 
veneration. The Alexandrian Macarius, while in all respects resembling his Egyptian namesake, differed 
from him in this, that he was always cheerful to his visitors; and by the affability of his manners led many 
young men to asceticism. Evagrius became a disciple of these men, acquired from them the philosophy of 
deeds, whereas he had previously known that which consisted in words only. He was ordained deacon at 
Constantinople by Gregory of Nazianzus, and afterwards went with him into Egypt, where he became 
acquainted with these eminent persons, and emulated their course of conduct, and miracles were done by 
his hands as numerous and important as those of his preceptors. Books were also composed by him of 
very valuable nature, one of which is entitled The Monk, or, On Active Virtue; another The Gnostic, or, To 
him who is deemed worthy of Knowledge: this book is divided into fifty chapters. A third is designated 
Antirrheticus, and contains selections from the Holy Scriptures against tempting spirits, distributed into 
eight parts, according to the number of the arguments. He wrote moreover Six Hundred Prognostic 
Problems, and also two compositions in verse, one addressed To the Monks living in Communities, and the 
other To the Virgin. Whoever shall read these productions will be convinced of their excellence. It will not 
be out of place here, I conceive, to subjoin to what has been before stated, a few things mentioned by him 
respecting the monks. These are his words: 


It becomes us to enquire into the habits of the pious monks who have preceded us, in order that we may 
correct ourselves by their example: for undoubtedly very many excellent things have been said and done 
by them. One of them was accustomed to say, that a drier and not irregular diet combined with love, 
would quickly conduct a monk into the haven of tranquillity.’ The same individual freed one of his brethren 
from being troubled by apparitions at night, by enjoining him to minister while fasting to the sick. And 
being asked why he prescribed this: Such affections,’ said he, are by nothing so effectually dissipated as 
by the exercise of compassion.’ A certain philosopher of those times coming to Anthony the Just, said to 
him, How can you endure, father, being deprived of the comfort of books?’ My book, O philosopher,’ 
replied Anthony, is the nature of things that are made, and it is present whenever I wish to read the words 
of God.’ That chosen vessel,’ the aged Egyptian Macarius, asked me, why the strength of the faculty of 
memory is impaired by cherishing the remembrance of injury received from men; while by remembering 


those done us by devils it remains uninjured? And when I hesitated, scarcely knowing what answer to 
make, and begged him to account for it: Because,’ said he, the former is an affection contrary to nature, 
and the latter is conformable to the nature of the mind.’ Going on one occasion to the holy father 
Macarius about mid-day, and being overcome with the heat and thirst, I begged for some water to drink: 
Content yourself with the shade,’ was his reply, for many who are now journeying by land, or sailing on 
the deep, are deprived even of this.’ Discussing with him afterwards the subject of abstinence, Take 
courage, my son,’ said he: for twenty years I have neither eaten, drunk, nor slept to satiety; my bread has 
always been weighed, my water measured, and what little sleep I have had has been stolen by reclining 
myself against a wall.’ The death of his father was announced to one of the monks: Cease your blasphemy,’ 
said he to the person that told him; my father is immortal.’ One of the brethren who possessed nothing but 
a copy of the Gospels, sold it, and distributed the price in food to the hungry, uttering this memorable 
saying—I have sold the book which says, “Sell that thou hast and give to the poor.”’ There is an island 
about the northern part of the city of Alexandria, beyond the lake called Maria, where a monk from 
Parembole dwells, in high repute among the Gnostics. This person was accustomed to say, that all the 
deeds of the monks were done for one of these five reasons;—on account of God, nature, custom, 
necessity, or manual labor. The same also said that there was only one virtue in nature, but that it 
assumes various characteristics according to the dispositions of the soul: just as the light of the sun is 
itself without form, but accommodates itself to the figure of that which receives it. Another of the monks 
said, I withdraw myself from pleasures, in order to cut off the occasions of anger: for I know that it always 
contends for pleasures, disturbing my tranquillity of mind, and unfitting me for the attainment of 
knowledge.’ One of the aged monks said that Love knows not how to keep a deposit either of provisions or 
money.’ He added, I never remember to have been twice deceived by the devil in the same thing.’ Thus 
wrote Evagrius in his book entitled Practice. And in that which he called The Gnostic he says, We have 
learned from Gregory the Just, that there are four virtues, having distinct characteristics:—prudence and 
fortitude, temperance and justice. That it is the province of prudence to contemplate the sacred and 
intelligent powers apart from expression, because these are unfolded by wisdom: of fortitude to adhere to 
truth against all opposition, and never to turn aside to that which is unreal: of temperance to receive seed 
from the chief husbandman, but to repel him who would sow over it seed of another kind: and finally, of 
justice to adapt discourse to every one, according to their condition and capacity; stating some things 
obscurely, others in a figurative manner, and explaining others clearly for the instruction of the less 
intelligent.’ That pillar of truth, Basil of Cappadocia, used to say that the knowledge which men teach is 
perfected by constant study and exercise; but that which proceeds from the grace of God, by the practice 
of justice, patience, and mercy.’ That the former indeed is often developed in persons who are still subject 
to the passions; whereas the latter is the portion of those only who are superior to their influence, and 
who during the season of devotion, contemplate that peculiar light of the mind which illumines them. That 
luminary of the Egyptians, holy Athanasius, assures us that Moses was commanded to place the table on 
the north side. Let the Gnostics therefore understand what wind is contrary to them, and so nobly endure 
every temptation, and minister nourishment with a willing mind to those who apply to them.’ Serapion, 
the angel of the church of the Thmuitae, declared that the mind is completely purified by drinking in 
spiritual knowledge’: that charity cures the inflammatory tendencies of the soul’; and that the depraved 
lusts which spring up in it are restrained by abstinence.’ Exercise thyself continually,’ said the great and 
enlightened teacher Didymus, in reflecting on providence and judgment; and endeavor to bear in memory 
the material of whatever discourses thou mayst have heard on these topics, for almost all fail in this 
respect. Thou wilt find reasonings concerning judgment in the difference of created forms, and the 
constitution of the universe: sermons on providence comprehended in those means by which we are led 
from vice and ignorance to virtue and knowledge.’ 


These few extracts from Evagrius we thought it would be appropriate to insert here. There was another 
excellent man among the monks, named Ammonius, who had so little interest in secular matters, that 
when he went to Rome with Athanasius, he chose to investigate none of the magnificent works of that city, 
contenting himself with examining the Cathedral of Peter and Paul only. This same Ammonius on being 
urged to enter upon the episcopal office, cut off his own right ear, that by mutilation of his person he 
might disqualify himself for ordination. But when long afterwards Evagrius, whom Theophilus, bishop of 
Alexandria, wished to make a bishop, having effected his escape without maiming himself in any way, 
afterwards happened to meet Ammonius, and told him jocosely, that he had done wrong in cutting off his 
own ear, as he had by that means rendered himself criminal in the sight of God. To which Ammonius 
replied, And do you think, Evagrius, that you will not be punished, who from self-love have cut out your 
own tongue, to avoid the exercise of that gift of utterance which has been committed to you?’ There were 
at the same time in the monasteries very many other admirable and devout characters whom it would be 
too tedious to enumerate in this place, and besides if we should attempt to describe the life of each, and 
the miracles they did by means of that sanctity with which they were endowed, we should necessarily 
digress too far from the object we have in view. Should any one desire to become acquainted with their 
history, in reference both to their deeds and experiences and discourses for the edification of their 
auditors, as well as how wild beasts became subject to their authority, there is a specific treatise as on the 
subject, composed by the monk Palladius, who was a disciple of Evagrius, and gives all these particulars 
in minute detail. In that work he also mentions several women, who practiced the same kind of austerities 
as the men that have been referred to. Both Evagrius and Palladius flourished a short time after the death 
of Valens. We must now return to the point whence we diverged. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


ASSAULT UPON THE MONKS, AND BANISHMENT OF THEIR SUPERIORS, WHO EXHIBIT MIRACULOUS POWER 


The emperor Valens having issued an edict commanding that the orthodox should be persecuted both in 
Alexandria and in the rest of Egypt, depopulation and ruin to an immense extent immediately followed: 
some were dragged before the tribunals, others cast into prison, and many tortured in various ways, and 
in fact all sorts of punishments were inflicted upon persons who aimed only at peace and quiet. When 
these outrages had been perpetrated at Alexandria just as Lucius thought proper, Euzoius returned to 
Antioch, and Lucian the Arian, attended by the commander-in-chief of the army with a considerable body 
of troops, immediately proceeded to the monasteries of Egypt, where the general in person assailed the 
assemblage of holy men with greater fury even than the ruthless soldiery. On reaching these solitudes 
they found the monks engaged in their customary exercises, praying, healing diseases, and casting out 
devils. Yet they, regardless of these extraordinary evidences of Divine power, suffered them not to 
continue their solemn devotions, but drove them out of the oratories by force. Rufinus declares that he 
was not only a witness of these cruelties, but also one of the sufferers. Thus in them were renewed those 
things which are spoken of by the apostle: for they were mocked, and had trial of scourgings, were 
stripped naked, put in bonds, stoned, slain with the sword, went about in the wilderness clad in sheep- 
skins and goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented, of whom the world was not worthy, wandering 
in deserts, in mountains, in dens and caves of the earth.’ In all these things they obtained a good report’ 
for their faith and their works, and the cures which the grace of Christ wrought by their hands. But as it 
appears Divine Providence permitted them to endure these evils, having for them provided something 
better,’ that through their sufferings others might obtain the salvation of God, and this subsequent events 
seem to prove. When therefore these wonderful men proved superior to all the violence which was 
exercised toward them, Lucius in despair advised the military chief to send the fathers of the monks into 
exile: these were the Egyptian Macarius, and his namesake of Alexandria, both of whom were accordingly 
banished to an island where there was no Christian inhabitant, and in this island there was an idolatrous 
temple, and a priest whom the inhabitants worshiped as a god. On the arrival of these holy men at the 
island, the demons of that place were filled with fear and trepidation. Now it happened at the same time 
that the priest’s daughter became suddenly possessed by a demon, and began to act with great fury, and 
to overturn everything that came in her way; nor was any force sufficient to restrain her, but she cried 
with a loud voice to these saints of God, saying:—Why are ye come here to cast us out from hence also?’ 
Then did the men there also display the peculiar power which they had received through Divine grace: for 
having cast out the demon from the maid, and presented her cured to her father, they led the priest 
himself, and also all the inhabitants of the island to the Christian faith. Whereupon they immediately 
brake their images in pieces, and changed the form of their temple into that of a church; and having been 
baptized, they joyfully received instruction in the doctrines of Christianity. Thus these marvelous 
individuals, after enduring persecution on account of the homoousian’ faith, were themselves more 
approved, became the means of salvation to others, and confirmed the truth. 


CHAPTER XXV 
OF DIDYMUS THE BLIND MAN 


About the same period God brought into observation another faithful person, deeming it worthy that 
through him faith might be witnessed unto: this was Didymus, a most admirable and eloquent man, 
instructed in all the learning of the age in which he flourished. At a very early age, when he had scarcely 
acquired the first elements of learning, he was attacked by disease in the eyes which deprived him of 
sight. But God compensated to him the loss of corporeal vision, by bestowing increased intellectual 
acumen. For what he could not learn by seeing, he was enabled to acquire through the sense of hearing; 
so that being from his childhood endowed with excellent abilities, he soon far surpassed his youthful 
companions who possessed the keenest sight. He made himself master of the principles of grammar and 
rhetoric with astonishing facility; and proceeded thence to philosophical studies, dialectics, arithmetic, 
music, and the various other departments of knowledge to which his attention was directed; and he so 
treasured up in his mind these branches of science, that he was prepared with the utmost readiness to 
enter into a discussion of these subjects with those who had become conversant therewith by reading 
books. Not only this, but he was so well acquainted with the Divine oracles contained in the Old and New 
Testament that he composed several treatises in exposition of them, besides three books on the Trinity. He 
published also commentaries on Origen’s book Of Principles, in which he commends these writings, 
saying that they are excellent, and that those who calumniate their author, and speak slightingly of his 
works, are mere cavilers. For,’ says he, they are destitute of sufficient penetration to comprehend the 
profound wisdom of that extraordinary man.’ Those who may desire to form a just idea of the extensive 
erudition of Didymus, and the intense ardor of his mind, must peruse with attention his diversified and 
elaborate works. It is said that after Anthony had conversed for some time with this Didymus, long before 
the reign of Valens, when he came from the desert to Alexandria on account of the Arians, perceiving the 
learning and intelligence of the man, he said to him, Didymus, let not the loss of your bodily eyes distress 
you: for you are deprived of such eyes merely as are the common possession of gnats and flies; rather 
rejoice that you have eyes such as angels see with, by which the Deity himself is discerned, and his light 
comprehended.’ This address of the pious Anthony to Didymus was made long before the times we are 


describing: in fact Didymus was then regarded as the great bulwark of the true faith, answering the 
Arians, whose sophistic cavilings he fully exposed, triumphantly refuting all their vain subtleties and 
deceptive reasonings. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


OF BASIL OF CAESAREA, AND GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS 


Now Providence opposed Didymus to the Arians at Alexandria. But for the purpose of confuting them in 
other cities, it raised up Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nazianzus; concerning these it will be 
reasonable to give a brief account in this place. Indeed the universally prevalent memory of the men 
would be enough as a token of their fame; and the extent of their knowledge is sufficiently perceptible in 
their writings. Since, however, the exercise of their talents was of great service to the Church, tending in 
a high degree to the maintenance of the catholic faith, the nature of my history obliges me to take 
particular notice of these two persons. If any one should compare Basil and Gregory with one another, and 
consider the life, morals, and virtues of each, he would find it difficult to decide to which of them he ought 
to assign the pre-eminence: so equally did they both appear to excel, whether you regard the rectitude of 
their conduct, or their deep acquaintance with Greek literature and the sacred Scriptures. In their youth 
they were pupils at Athens of Himerius and Prohaeresius, the most celebrated sophists of that age: 
subsequently they frequented the school of Libanius at Antioch in Syria, where they cultivated rhetoric to 
the utmost. Having been deemed worthy of the profession of sophistry, they were urged by many of their 
friends to enter the profession of teaching eloquence; others would have persuaded them to practice law: 
but despising both these pursuits, they abandoned their former studies, and embraced the monastic life. 
Having had some slight taste of philosophical science from him who then taught it at Antioch, they 
procured Origen’s works, and drew from them the right interpretation of the sacred Scriptures; for the 
fame of Origen was very great and widespread throughout the whole world at that time; after a careful 
perusal of the writings of that great man, they contended against the Arians with manifest advantage. And 
when the defenders of Arianism quoted the same author in confirmation, as they imagined, of their own 
views, these two confuted them, and clearly proved that their opponents did not at all understand the 
reasoning of Origen. Indeed, although Eunomius, who was then their champion, and many others on the 
side of the Arians were considered men of great eloquence, yet whenever they attempted to enter into 
controversy with Gregory and Basil, they appeared in comparison with them ignorant and illiterate. Basil 
being ordained to the office of deacon, was by Meletius, bishop of Antioch, from that rank elevated to the 
bishopric of Caesarea in Cappadocia, which was his native country. Thither he therefore hastened, fearing 
lest these Arian dogmas should have infected the provinces of Pontus; and in order to counteract them, he 
founded several monasteries, diligently instructed the people in his own doctrines, and confirmed the 
faith of those whose minds were wavering. Gregory being constituted bishop of Nazianzus, a small city of 
Cappadocia over which his own father had before presided, pursued a course similar to that which Basil 
took; for he went through the various cities, and strengthened the weak in faith. To Constantinople in 
particular he made frequent visits, and by his ministrations there, comforted and assured the orthodox 
believers, wherefore a short time after, by the suffrage of many bishops, he was made bishop of the 
church at Constantinople. When intelligence of the proceedings of these two zealous and devoted men 
reached the ears of the emperor Valens, he immediately ordered Basil to be brought from Caesarea to 
Antioch; where being arraigned before the tribunal of the prefect, that functionary asked him why he 
would not embrace the emperor’s faith?’ Basil with much boldness condemned the errors of that creed 
which his sovereign countenanced, and vindicated the doctrine of the homoousion: and when the prefect 
threatened him with death, Would,’ said Basil, that I might be released from the bonds of the body for the 
truth’s sake.’ The prefect having exhorted him to reconsider the matter more seriously, Basil is reported 
to have said, Iam the same to-day that I shall be to-morrow: but I wish that you had not changed yourself.’ 
At that time, therefore, Basil remained in custody throughout the day. It happened, however, not long 
afterwards that Galates, the emperor’s infant son, was attacked with a dangerous malady, so that the 
physicians despaired of his recovery; when the empress Dominica, his mother, assured the emperor that 
she had been greatly disquieted in her dreams by fearful visions, which led her to believe that the child’s 
illness was a chastisement on account of the ill treatment of the bishop. The emperor after a little 
reflection sent for Basil, and in order to prove his faith said to him, If the doctrine you maintain is the 
truth, pray that my son may not die.’ If your majesty should believe as I do,’ replied Basil, and the church 
should be unified, the child shall live.’ To these conditions the emperor would not agree: God’s will 
concerning the child will be done then,’ said Basil; as Basil said this the emperor ordered him to be 
dismissed; the child, however, died shortly after. Such is an epitome of the history of these distinguished 
ecclesiastics, both of whom have left us many admirable works, some of which Rufinus says he has 
translated into Latin. Basil had two brothers, Peter and Gregory; the former of whom adopted Basil’s 
monastic mode of life; while the latter emulated his eloquence in teaching, and completed after his death 
Basil’s treatise on the Six Days’ Work, which had been left unfinished. He also pronounced at 
Constantinople the funeral oration of Meletius, bishop of Antioch; and many other orations of his are still 
extant. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


OF GREGORY THAUMATURGUS (THE WONDER-WORKER) 


the human race has always deserved ill at God’s hand. First of all, as undutiful to Him, because when it 
knew Him in part, it not only did not seek after Him, but even invented other gods of its own to worship; 
and further, because, as the result of their willing ignorance of the Teacher of righteousness, the Judge 
and Avenger of sin, all vices and crimes grew and flourished. But had men sought, they would have come 
to know the glorious object of their seeking; and knowledge would have produced obedience, and 
obedience would have found a gracious instead of an angry God. They ought then to see that the very 
same God is angry with them now as in ancient times, before Christians were so much as spoken of. It was 
His blessings they enjoyed—created before they made any of their deities: and why can they not take it in, 
that their evils come from the Being whose goodness they have failed to recognize? They suffer at the 
hands of Him to whom they have been ungrateful. And, for all that is said, if we compare the calamities of 
former times, they fall on us more lightly now, since God gave Christians to the world; for from that time 
virtue put some restraint on the world’s wickedness, and men began to pray for the averting of God’s 
wrath. In a word, when the summer clouds give no rain, and the season is matter of anxiety, you indeed— 
full of feasting day by day, and ever eager for the banquet, baths and taverns and brothels always busy— 
offer up to Jupiter your rain-sacrifices; you enjoin on the people barefoot processions; you seek heaven at 
the Capitol; you look up to the temple-ceilings for the longed-for clouds—God and heaven not in all your 
thoughts. We, dried up with fastings, and our passions bound tightly up, holding back as long as possible 
from all the ordinary enjoyments of life, rolling in sackcloth and ashes, assail heaven with our 
importunities—touch God’s heart—and when we have extorted divine compassion, why, Jupiter gets all the 
honour! 


CHAPTER XLI 


You, therefore, are the sources of trouble in human affairs; on you lies the blame of public adversities, 
since you are ever attracting them—you by whom God is despised and images are worshipped. It should 
surely seem the more natural thing to believe that it is the neglected One who is angry, and not they to 
whom all homage is paid; or most unjustly they act, if, on account of the Christians, they send trouble on 
their own devotees, whom they are bound to keep clear of the punishments of Christians. But this, you 
say, hits your God as well, since He permits His worshippers to suffer on account of those who dishonour 
Him. But admit first of all His providential arrangings, and you will not make this retort. For He who once 
for all appointed an eternal judgment at the world’s close, does not precipitate the separation, which is 
essential to judgment, before the end. Meanwhile He deals with all sorts of men alike, so that all together 
share His favours and reproofs. His will is, that outcasts and elect should have adversities and 
prosperities in common, that we should have all the same experience of His goodness and severity. Having 
learned these things from His own lips, we love His goodness, we fear His wrath, while both by you are 
treated with contempt; and hence the sufferings of life, so far as it is our lot to be overtaken by them, are 
in our case gracious admonitions, while in yours they are divine punishments. We indeed are not the least 
put about: for, first, only one thing in this life greatly concerns us, and that is, to get quickly out of it; and 
next, if any adversity befalls us, it is laid to the door of your transgressions. Nay, though we are likewise 
involved in troubles because of our close connection with you, we are rather glad of it, because we 
recognize in it divine foretellings, which, in fact, go to confirm the confidence and faith of our hope. But if 
all the evils you endure are inflicted on you by the gods you worship out of spite to us, why do you 
continue to pay homage to beings so ungrateful, and unjust; who, instead of being angry with you, should 
rather have been aiding and abetting you by persecuting Christians—keeping you clear of their 
sufferings? 


CHAPTER XLII 


But we are called to account as harm-doers on another ground, and are accused of being useless in the 
affairs of life. How in all the world can that be the case with people who are living among you, eating the 
same food, wearing the same attire, having the same habits, under the same necessities of existence? We 
are not Indian Brahmins or Gymnosophists, who dwell in woods and exile themselves from ordinary 
human life. We do not forget the debt of gratitude we owe to God, our Lord and Creator; we reject no 
creature of His hands, though certainly we exercise restraint upon ourselves, lest of any gift of His we 
make an immoderate or sinful use. So we sojourn with you in the world, abjuring neither forum, nor 
shambles, nor bath, nor booth, nor workshop, nor inn, nor weekly market, nor any other places of 
commerce. We sail with you, and fight with you, and till the ground with you; and in like manner we unite 
with you in your traffickings—even in the various arts we make public property of our works for your 
benefit. How it is we seem useless in your ordinary business, living with you and by you as we do, I am not 
able to understand. But if I do not frequent your religious ceremonies, I am still on the sacred day a man. I 
do not at the Saturnalia bathe myself at dawn, that I may not lose both day and night; yet I bathe at a 
decent and healthful hour, which preserves me both in heat and blood. I can be rigid and pallid like you 
after ablution when I am dead. I do not recline in public at the feast of Bacchus, after the manner of the 
beast-fighters at their final banquet. Yet of your resources I partake, wherever I may chance to eat. I do 
not buy a crown for my head. What matters it to you how I use them, if nevertheless the flowers are 
purchased? I think it more agreeable to have them free and loose, waving all about. Even if they are 
woven into a crown, we smell the crown with our nostrils: let those look to it who scent the perfume with 
their hair. We do not go to your spectacles; yet the articles that are sold there, if I need them, I will obtain 


But since from the likeness of the name, and the title of the books attributed to Gregory, persons are 
liable to confound very different parties, it is important to notice that Gregory of Pontus is a different 
person. He was a native of Neocaesarea in Pontus, of greater antiquity than the one above referred to, 
inasmuch as he was a disciple of Origen. This Gregory’s fame was celebrated at Athens, at Berytus, 
throughout the entire diocese of Pontus, and I might almost add in the whole world. When he had finished 
his education in the schools of Athens, he went to Berytus to study civil law, where hearing that Origen 
expounded the Holy Scriptures at Caesarea, he quickly proceeded thither; and after his understanding 
had been opened to perceive the grandeur of these Divine books, bidding adieu to all further cultivation of 
the Roman laws, he became thenceforth inseparable from Origen, from whom having acquired a 
knowledge of the true philosophy, he was recalled soon after by his parents and returned to his own 
country; and there, while still a layman, he performed many miracles, healing the sick, and casting out 
devils even by his letters, insomuch that the pagans were no less attracted to the faith by his acts, than by 
his discourses. Pamphilus Martyr mentions this person in the books which he wrote in defence of Origen; 
to which there is added a commendatory oration of Gregory’s, composed in praise of Origen, when he was 
under the necessity of leaving him. There were then, to be brief, several Gregories: the first and most 
ancient was the disciple of Origen; the second was the bishop of Nazianzus; the third was Basil’s brother; 
and there was another Gregory whom the Arians constituted bishop during the exile of Athanasius. But 
enough has been said respecting them. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


OF NOVATUS AND HIS FOLLOWERS. THE NOVATIANS OF PHRYGIA ALTER THE TIME OF KEEPING EASTER, 
FOLLOWING JEWISH USAGE 


About this time the Novatians inhabiting Phrygia changed the day for celebrating the Feast of Easter. How 
this happened I shall state, after first explaining the reason of the strict discipline which is maintained in 
their church, even to the present day, in the provinces of Phrygia and Paphlagonia. Novatus, a presbyter 
of the Roman Church, separated from it, because Cornelius the bishop received into communion believers 
who had sacrificed during the persecution which the Emperor Decius had raised against the Church. 
Having seceded on this account, on being afterwards elevated to the episcopacy by such bishops as 
entertained similar sentiments, he wrote to all the churches that they should not admit to the sacred 
mysteries those who had sacrificed; but exhorting them to repentance, leave the pardoning of their 
offense to God, who has the power to forgive all sin.’ Receiving such letters, the parties in the various 
provinces, to whom they were addressed, acted according to their several dispositions and judgments. As 
he asked that they should not receive to the sacraments those who after baptism had committed any 
deadly sin this appeared to some a cruel and merciless course: but others received the rule as just and 
conducive to the maintenance of discipline, and the promotion of greater devotedness of life. In the midst 
of the agitation of this question, letters arrived from Cornelius the bishop, promising indulgence to 
delinquents after baptism. Thus as these two persons wrote contrary to one another, and each confirmed 
his own procedure by the testimony of the Divine word, as it usually happens, every one identified himself 
with that view which favored his previous habits and inclinations. Those who had pleasure in sin, 
encouraged by the license then granted them, took occasion from it to revel in every species of 
criminality. Now the Phrygians appear to be more temperate than other nations, and are seldom guilty of 
swearing. The Scythians, on the other hand, and the Thracians, are naturally of a very irritable 
disposition: while the inhabitants of the East are addicted to sensual pleasures. But the Paphlagonians and 
Phrygians are prone to neither of these vices; nor are the sports of the circus and theatrical exhibitions in 
much estimation among them even to the present day. And for this reason, it seems to me, these people, 
as well as others of the same character, so readily assented to the letters then written by Novatus. 
Fornication and adultery are regarded among them as the grossest enormities: and it is well known that 
there is no race of men on the face of the earth who more rigidly govern their passions in this respect 
than the Phrygians and Paphlagonians. The same reason | think had force with those who dwelt in the 
West and followed Novatus. Yet although for the sake of stricter discipline Novatus became a separatist, 
he made no change in the time of keeping Easter, but invariably observed the practice that obtained in the 
Western churches. For they celebrate this feast after the equinox, according to the usage which had of old 
been delivered to them when first they embraced Christianity. He himself indeed afterwards suffered 
martyrdom in the reign of Valerian, during the persecution which was then raised against the Christians. 
But those in Phrygia who are named after him Novatians, about this period changed the day of celebrating 
Easter, being averse to communion with other Christians even on this occasion. This was effected by 
means of a few obscure bishops of that sect convening a Synod at the village of Pazum, which is situated 
near the sources of the river Sangarius; for there they framed a canon appointing its observance on the 
same day as that on which the Jews annually keep the feast of Unleavened Bread. An aged man, who was 
the son of a presbyter, and had been present with his father at this Synod, gave us our information on this 
matter. But both Agelius, bishop of the Novatians at Constantinople, and Maximus of Nicaea, as also the 
bishops of Nicomedia and Cotyaeum, were absent, although the ecclesiastical affairs of the Novatians 
were for the most part under the control of these bishops. How the church of the Novatians soon after 
was divided into two parties in consequence of this Synod, shall be related in its proper course: but we 
must now notice what took place about the same time in the Western parts. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


DAMASUS ORDAINED BISHOP OF ROME. SEDITION AND LOSS OF LIFE CAUSED BY THE RIVALRY OF URSINUS 


While the emperor Valentinian governed in peace, and interfered with no sect, Damasus after Liberius 
undertook the administration of the bishopric at Rome; whereupon a great disturbance was caused on the 
following account. A certain Ursinus, a deacon of that church, had been nominated among others when 
the election of a bishop took place; as Damasus was preferred, this Ursinus, unable to bear the 
disappointment of his hopes, held schismatic assemblies apart from the church, and even induced certain 
bishops of little distinction to ordain him in secret. This ordination was made, not in a church, but in a 
retired place called the Palace of Sicine, whereupon dissension arose among the people; their 
disagreement being not about any article of faith or heresy, but simply as to who should be bishop. Hence 
frequent conflicts arose, insomuch that many lives were sacrificed in this contention; and many of the 
clergy as well as laity were punished on that account by Maximin, the prefect of the city. Thus was 
Ursinus obliged to desist from his pretensions at that time, and those who were minded to follow him 
were reduced to order. 


CHAPTER XXX 


DISSENSION ABOUT A SUCCESSOR TO AUXENTIUS, BISHOP OF MILAN. AMBROSE, GOVERNOR OF THE PROVINCE, 
GOING TO APPEASE THE TUMULT, IS BY GENERAL CONSENT AND WITH THE APPROVAL OF THE EMPEROR 
VALENTINIAN ELECTED TO THE BISHOPRIC OF THAT CHURCH 


About the same time it happened that another event took place at Milan well worthy of being recorded. 
On the death of Auxentius, who had been ordained bishop of that church by the Arians, the people again 
were disturbed respecting the election of a successor; for as some proposed one person, and others 
favored another, the city was full of contention and uproar. In this state of things the governor of the 
province, Ambrose by name, who was also of consular dignity, dreading some catastrophe from the 
popular excitement, ran into the church in order to quell the disturbance. As he arrived there and the 
people became quiet, he repressed the irrational fury of the multitude by a long and appropriate address, 
by urging such motives as they felt to be right, and all present suddenly came to an unanimous 
agreement, crying out that Ambrose was worthy of the bishopric,’ and demanding his ordination: for by 
that means only,’ it was alleged, would the peace of the church be secured, and all be reunited in the same 
faith and judgment.’ And inasmuch as such unanimity among the people appeared to the bishops then 
present to proceed from some Divine appointment, immediately they laid hands on Ambrose; and having 
baptized him—for he was then but a catechumen—they were about to invest him with the episcopal office. 
But although Ambrose willingly received baptism, he with great earnestness refused to be ordained: upon 
which the bishops referred the matter to the Emperor Valentinian. This prince regarding the universal 
consent of the people as the work of God, sent word to the bishops to do the will of God by ordaining him; 
declaring that his choice was by the voice of God rather than by the votes of men.’ Ambrose was therefore 
ordained; and thus the inhabitants of Milan who were divided among themselves, were once more 
restored to unity. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
DEATH OF VALENTINIAN 


The Sarmatae after this having made incursions into the Roman territories, the emperor marched against 
them with a numerous army but when the barbarians understood the formidable nature of this expedition, 
they sent an embassy to him to sue for peace on certain conditions. As the ambassadors were introduced 
to the emperor’s presence, and appeared to him to be not very dignified fellows, he enquired whether all 
the Sarmatae were such as these? As they replied that the noblest personages of their whole nation had 
come to him, Valentinian became excessively enraged, and exclaimed with great vehemence, that the 
Roman empire was indeed most wretched in devolving upon him at a time when a nation of such 
despicable barbarians, not content with being permitted to exist in safety within their own limits, dared to 
take up arms, invade the Roman territories, and break forth into open war.’ The violence of his manner 
and utterance of these words was so great, that all his veins were opened by the effort, and all the 
arteries ruptured; and from the quantity of blood which thereupon gushed forth he died. This occurred at 
Bergition Castle, after Gratian’s third consulate in conjunction with Equitius, on the seventeenth day of 
November, Valentinian having lived fifty-four years and reigned thirteen. Upon the decease of Valentinian, 
six days after his death the army in Italy proclaimed his son Valentinian, then a young child, emperor, at 
Acincum, a city of Italy. When this was announced to the other two emperors, they were displeased, not 
because the brother of the one and the nephew of the other had been declared emperor, but because the 
military presumed to proclaim him without consulting them, whom they themselves wished to have 
proclaimed. They both, however, ratified the transaction, and thus was Valentinian the younger seated on 
his father’s throne. Now this Valentinian was born of Justina, whom Valentinian the elder married while 
Severa his former wife was alive, under the following circumstances. Justus the father of Justina, who had 
been governor of Picenum under the reign of Constantius, had a dream in which he seemed to himself to 
bring forth the imperial purple out of his right side. When this dream had been told to many persons, it at 


length came to the knowledge of Constantius, who conjecturing it to be a presage that a descendant of 
Justus would become emperor, caused him to be assassinated. Justina being thus bereft of her father, still 
continued a virgin. Some time after she became known to Severa, wife of the emperor Valentinian, and 
had frequent intercourse with the empress, until their intimacy at length grew to such an extent that they 
were accustomed to bathe together. When Severa saw Justina in the bath she was greatly struck with the 
beauty of the virgin, and spoke of her to the emperor; saying that the daughter of Justus was so lovely a 
creature, and possessed of such symmetry of form, that she herself, though a woman, was altogether 
charmed with her. The emperor, treasuring this description by his wife in his own mind, considered with 
himself how he could espouse Justina, without repudiating Severa, as she had borne him Gratian, whom 
he had created Augustus a little while before. He accordingly framed a law, and caused it to be published 
throughout all the cities, by which any man was permitted to have two lawful wives. The law was 
promulgated and he married Justina, by whom he had Valentinian the younger, and three daughters, Justa, 
Grata, and Galla; the two former of these remained virgins: but Calla was afterwards married to the 
emperor Theodosius the Great, who had by her a daughter named Placidia. For that prince had Arcadius 
and Honorius by Flaccilla his former wife: we shall however enter into particulars respecting Theodosius 
and his sons in the proper place. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THE EMPEROR VALENS, APPEASED BY THE ORATION OF THEMISTIUS THE PHILOSOPHER, ABATES HIS 
PERSECUTION OF THE CHRISTIANS 


In the meanwhile Valens, making his residence at Antioch, was wholly undisturbed by foreign wars; for 
the barbarians on every side restrained themselves within their own boundaries. Nevertheless, he himself 
waged a most cruel war against those who maintained the homoousian’ doctrine, inflicting on them more 
grievous punishments every day; until the philosopher Themistius by his Appealing Oration somewhat 
moderated his severity. In this speech he tells the emperor, That he ought not to be surprised at the 
difference of judgment on religious questions existing among Christians; inasmuch as that discrepancy 
was trifling when compared with the multitude of conflicting opinions current among the heathen; for 
these amount to above three hundred; that dissension indeed was an inevitable consequence of this 
disagreement; but that God would be the more glorified by a diversity of sentiment, and the greatness of 
his majesty be more venerated, from the fact of its not being easy to have a knowledge of Him.’ The 
philosopher having said these and similar things, the emperor became milder, but did not completely give 
up his wrath; for although he ceased to put ecclesiastics to death, he continued to send them into exile, 
until this fury of his also was repressed by the following event. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


THE GOTHS, UNDER THE REIGN OF VALENS, EMBRACE CHRISTIANITY 


The barbarians, dwelling beyond the Danube, called the Goths, having engaged in a civil war among 
themselves, were divided into two parties, one of which was headed by Fritigernes, the other by 
Athanaric. When the latter had obtained an evident advantage over his rival, Fritigernes had recourse to 
the Romans, and implored their assistance against his adversary. This was reported to the Emperor 
Valens, and he ordered the troops which were garrisoned in Thrace to assist those barbarians who had 
appealed to him against their more powerful countrymen; and by means of this subsidy they won a 
complete victory over Athanaric beyond the Danube, totally routing the enemy. This became the occasion 
for the conversion of many of the barbarians to the Christian religion: for Fritigernes, to express his sense 
of the obligation the emperor had conferred upon him, embraced the religion of his benefactor, and urged 
those who were under his authority to do the same. Therefore it is that so many of the Goths are even to 
the present time infected with the errors of Arianism, they having on the occasion preferred to become 
adherents to that heresy on the emperor’s account. Ulfilas, their bishop at that time, invented the Gothic 
letters, and translating the Sacred Scriptures into their own language, undertook to instruct these 
barbarians in the Divine oracles. And as Ulfilas did not restrict his labors to the subjects of Fritigernes, 
but extended them to those who acknowledged the sway of Athanaric also, Athanaric regarding this as a 
violation of the privileges of the religion of his ancestors, subjected those who professed Christianity to 
severe punishments; so that many of the Arian Goths of that period became martyrs. Arius indeed, failing 
in his attempt to refute the opinion of Sabellius the Libyan, fell from the true faith, and asserted the Son 
of God to be a new God’: but the barbarians embracing Christianity with greater simplicity of mind 
despised the present life for the faith of Christ. With these remarks we shall close our notice of the 
Christianized Goths. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


ADMISSION OF THE FUGITIVE GOTHS INTO THE ROMAN TERRITORIES, WHICH CAUSED THE EMPEROR’S 
OVERTHROW, AND EVENTUALLY THE RUIN OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


Not long after the barbarians had entered into a friendly alliance with one another, they were again 
vanquished by other barbarians, their neighbors, called the Huns; and being driven out of their own 


country, they fled into the territory of the Romans, offering to be subject to the emperor, and to execute 
whatever he should command them. When Valens was made acquainted with this, not having the least 
presentiment of the consequences, he ordered that the suppliants should be received with kindness; in 
this one instance alone showing himself compassionate. He therefore assigned them certain parts of 
Thrace for their habitation, deeming himself peculiarly fortunate in this matter: for he calculated that in 
future he should possess a ready and well-equipped army against all assailants; and hoped that the 
barbarians would be a more formidable guard to the frontiers of the empire even than the Romans 
themselves. For this reason he in the future neglected to recruit his army by Roman levies; and despising 
those veterans who had bravely straggled and subdued his enemies in former wars, he put a pecuniary 
value on the militia which the inhabitants of the provinces, village by village, had been accustomed to 
furnish, ordering the collectors of his tribute to demand eighty pieces of gold for every soldier, although 
he had never before lightened the public burdens. This change was the origin of many disasters to the 
Roman empire subsequently. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


ABATEMENT OF PERSECUTION AGAINST THE CHRISTIANS BECAUSE OF THE WAR WITH THE GOTHS 


The barbarians having been put into possession of Thrace, and securely enjoying that Roman province, 
were unable to bear their good fortune with moderation; but committing hostile aggressions upon their 
benefactors, devastated all Thrace and the adjacent countries. When these proceedings came to the 
knowledge of Valens, he desisted from sending the adherents of the homoousion into banishment; and in 
great alarm left Antioch, and came to Constantinople, where also the persecution of the orthodox 
Christians was for the same reason come to an end. At the same time Euzoius, bishop of the Arians at 
Antioch, departed this life, in the fifth consulate of Valens, and the first of Valentinian the younger; and 
Dorotheus was appointed in his place. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE SARACENS, UNDER MAVIA THEIR QUEEN, EMBRACE CHRISTIANITY; AND MOSES, A PIOUS MONK, IS 
CONSECRATED THEIR BISHOP 


No sooner had the emperor departed from Antioch, than the Saracens, who had before been in alliance 
with the Romans, revolted from them, being led by Mavia their queen, whose husband was then dead. All 
the regions of the East therefore were at that time ravaged by the Saracens: but a certain divine 
Providence repressed their fury in the manner I am about to describe. A person named Moses, a Saracen 
by birth, who led a monastic life in the desert, became exceedingly eminent for his piety, faith, and 
miracles. Mavia the queen of the Saracens was therefore desirous that this person should be constituted 
bishop over her nation, and promised on the condition to terminate the war. The Roman generals 
considering that a peace founded on such terms would be extremely advantageous, gave immediate 
directions for its ratification. Moses was accordingly seized, and brought from the desert to Alexandria, in 
order that he might there be invested with the bishopric: but on his presentation for that purpose to 
Lucius, who at that time presided over the churches in that city, he refused to be ordained by him, 
protesting against it in these words: I account myself indeed unworthy of the sacred office; but if the 
exigencies of the state require my bearing it, it shall not be by Lucius laying his hand on me, for it has 
been filled with blood.’ When Lucius told him that it was his duty to learn from him the principles of 
religion, and not to utter reproachful language, Moses replied, Matters of faith are not now in question: 
but your infamous practices against the brethren sufficiently prove that your doctrines are not Christian. 
For a Christian is “no striker, reviles not, does not fight”; for “it becomes not a servant of the Lord to 
fight.” But your deeds cry out against you by those who have been sent into exile, who have been exposed 
to the wild beasts, and who had been delivered up to the flames. Those things which our own eyes have 
beheld are far more convincing than what we receive from the report of another.’ As Moses expressed 
these and other similar sentiments his friends took him to the mountains, that he might receive ordination 
from those bishops who lived in exile there. Moses having thus been consecrated, the Saracen war was 
terminated; and so scrupulously did Mavia observe the peace thus entered into with the Romans that she 
gave her daughter in marriage to Victor the commander-in-chief of the Roman army. Such were the 
transactions in relation to the Saracens. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


AFTER THE DEPARTURE OF VALENS FROM ANTIOCH, THE ALEXANDRIANS EXPEL LUCIUS, AND RESTORE PETER, 
WHO HAD COME WITH LETTERS FROM DAMASUS BISHOP OF ROME 


About the same time, as soon as the Emperor Valens left Antioch, all those who had anywhere been 
suffering persecution began again to take courage, and especially those of Alexandria. Peter returned to 
that city from Rome, with letters from Damasus the Roman bishop, in which he confirmed the 
homoousian’ faith, and sanctioned Peter’s ordination. The people therefore resuming confidence, expelled 
Lucius, who immediately embarked for Constantinople: but Peter survived his re-establishment a very 
short time, and at his death appointed his brother Timothy to succeed him. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


THE EMPEROR VALENS IS RIDICULED BY THE PEOPLE ON ACCOUNT OF THE GOTHS; UNDERTAKES AN 
EXPEDITION AGAINST THEM AND IS SLAIN IN AN ENGAGEMENT NEAR ADRIANOPLE 


The Emperor Valens arrived at Constantinople on the 30th of May, in the sixth year of his own consulate, 
and the second of Valentinian the Younger, and found the people in a very dejected state of mind: for the 
barbarians, who had already desolated Thrace, were now laying waste the very suburbs of 
Constantinople, there being no adequate force at hand to resist them. But when they undertook to make 
near approaches, even to the walls of the city, the people became exceedingly troubled, and began to 
murmur against the emperor; accusing him of having brought on the enemy thither, and then indolently 
prolonging the struggle there, instead of at once marching out against the barbarians. Moreover at the 
exhibition of the sports of the Hippodrome, all with one voice clamored against the emperor’s negligence 
of the public affairs, crying out with great earnestness, Give us arms, and we ourselves will fight.’ The 
emperor provoked at these seditious clamors, marched out of the city, on the 11th of June; threatening 
that if he returned, he would punish the citizens not only for their insolent reproaches, but for having 
previously favored the pretensions of the usurper Procopius; declaring also that he would utterly demolish 
their city, and cause the plough to pass over its ruins, he advanced against the barbarians, whom he 
routed with great slaughter, and pursued as far as Adrianople, a city of Thrace, situated on the frontiers of 
Macedonia. Having at that place again engaged the enemy, who had by this time rallied, he lost his life on 
the 9th of August, under the consulate just mentioned, and in the fourth year of the 289th Olympiad. 
Some have asserted that he was burnt to death in a village whither he had retired, which the barbarians 
assaulted and set on fire. But others affirm that having put off his imperial robe he ran into the midst of 
the main body of infantry; and that when the cavalry revolted and refused to engage, the infantry were 
surrounded by the barbarians, and completely destroyed in a body. Among these it is said the emperor 
fell, but could not be distinguished, in consequence of his not having on his imperial habit. He died in the 
fiftieth year of his age, having reigned in conjunction with his brother thirteen years, and three years after 
the death of the brother. This book therefore contains [the course of events during] the space of sixteen 
years. 


Book V 


INTRODUCTION 


Before we begin the fifth book of our history, we must beg those who may peruse this treatise, not to 
censure us too hastily because having set out to write a church history we still intermingle with 
ecclesiastical matters, such an account of the wars which took place during the period under 
consideration, as could be duly authenticated. For this we have done for several reasons: first, in order to 
lay before our readers an exact statement of facts; but secondly, in order that the minds of the readers 
might not become satiated with the repetition of the contentious disputes of bishops, and their insidious 
designs against one another; but more especially that it might be made apparent, that whenever the 
affairs of the state were disturbed, those of the Church, as if by some vital sympathy, became disordered 
also. Indeed whoever shall attentively examine the subject will find, that the mischiefs of the state, and 
the troubles of the church have been inseparably connected; for he will perceive that they have either 
arisen together, or immediately succeeded one another. Sometimes the affairs of the Church come first in 
order; then commotions in the state follow, and sometimes the reverse, so that I cannot believe this 
invariable interchange is merely fortuitous, but am persuaded that it proceeds from our iniquities; and 
that these evils are inflicted upon us as merited chastisements, if indeed as the apostle truly says, Some 
men’s sins are open beforehand, going before to judgment; and some men they follow after.’ For this 
reason we have interwoven many affairs of the state with our ecclesiastical history. Of the wars carried on 
during the reign of Constantine we have made no mention, having found no account of them that could be 
depended upon because of their iniquity: but of subsequent events, as much information as we could 
gather from those still living in the order of their occurrence, we have passed in rapid review. We have 
continually included the emperors in these historical details; because from the time they began to profess 
the Christian religion, the affairs of the Church have depended on them, so that even the greatest Synods 
have been, and still are convened by their appointment. Finally, we have particularly noticed the Arian 
heresy, because it has so greatly disquieted the churches. Let these remarks be considered sufficient in 
the way of preface: we shall now proceed with our history. 


CHAPTER I 


AFTER THE DEATH OF VALENS THE GOTHS AGAIN ATTACK CONSTANTINOPLE, AND ARE REPULSED BY THE 
CITIZENS, AIDED BY SOME SARACEN AUXILIARIES 


After the Emperor Valens had thus lost his life, in a manner which has never been satisfactorily 
ascertained, the barbarians again approached the very walls of Constantinople, and laid waste the 
suburbs on every side of it. Whereat the people becoming indignant armed themselves with whatever 
weapons they could severally lay hands on, and sallied forth of their own accord against the enemy. The 
empress Dominica caused the same pay to be distributed out of the imperial treasury to such as 
volunteered to go out on this service, as was usually allowed to soldiers. A few Saracens also assisted the 
citizens, being confederates, who had been sent by Mavia their queen: the latter we have already 
mentioned. In this way the people having fought at this time, the barbarians retired to a great distance 
from the city. 


CHAPTER II 


THE EMPEROR GRATIAN RECALLS THE ORTHODOX BISHOPS, AND EXPELS THE HERETICS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
HE TAKES THEODOSIUS AS HIS COLLEAGUE IN THE EMPIRE 


Gratian being now in possession of the empire, together with Valentinian the younger, and condemning 
the cruel policy of his uncle Valens towards the [orthodox] Christians, recalled those whom he had sent 
into exile. He moreover enacted that persons of all sects, without distinction, might securely assemble 
together in their churches; and that only the Eunomians, Photinians, and Manichaeans should be excluded 
from the churches. Being also sensible of the languishing condition of the Roman empire, and of the 
growing power of the barbarians and perceiving that the state was in need of a brave and prudent man, 
he took Theodosius as his colleague in the sovereign power. This [Theodosius] was descended from a 
noble family in Spain, and had acquired so distinguished a celebrity for his prowess in the wars, that he 
was universally considered worthy of imperial dignity, even before Gratian’s election of him. Having 
therefore proclaimed him emperor at Sirmium a city of Illyricum in the consulate of Ausonius and 
Olybrius, on the 16th of January, he divided with him the care of managing the war against the barbarians. 


CHAPTER III 
THE PRINCIPAL BISHOPS WHO FLOURISHED AT THAT TIME 


Now at this time Damasus who had succeeded Liberius then presided over the church at Rome. Cyril was 
still in possession of that at Jerusalem. The Antiochian church, as we have stated, was divided into three 
parts: for the Arians had chosen Dorotheus as the successor of their bishop Euzoius; while one portion of 
the rest was under the government of Paulinus, and the others ranged themselves with Melitius, who had 
been recalled from exile. Lucius, although absent, having been compelled to leave Alexandria, yet 
maintained the episcopal authority among the Arians of that city; the Homoousians there being headed by 
Timothy, who succeeded Peter. At Constantinople Demophilus the successor of Eudoxius presided over the 
Arian faction, and was in possession of the churches; but those who were averse to communion with him 
held their assemblies apart. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE MACEDONIANS, WHO HAD SUBSCRIBED THE HOMOOUSIAN’ DOCTRINE, RETURN TO THEIR FORMER ERROR 


After the deputation from the Macedonians to Liberius, that sect was admitted to entire communion with 
the churches in every city, intermixing themselves indiscriminately with those who from the beginning had 
embraced the form of faith published at Nicaea. But when the law of the Emperor Gratian permitted the 
several sects to reunite without restraint in the public services of religion, they again resolved to separate 
themselves; and having met at Antioch in Syria, they decided to avoid the word homoousios again, and in 
no way to hold communion with the supporters of the Nicene Creed. They however derived no advantage 
from this attempt; for the majority of their own party being disgusted at the fickleness with which they 
sometimes maintained one opinion, and then another, withdrew from them, and thenceforward became 
firm adherents of those who professed the doctrine of the homoousion. 


CHAPTER V 


EVENTS AT ANTIOCH IN CONNECTION WITH PAULINUS AND MELETIUS 


About this time a serious contest was excited at Antioch in Syria, on account of Melitius. We have already 
observed that Paulinus, bishop of that city, because of his eminent piety was not sent into exile: and that 
Melitius after being restored by Julian, was again banished by Valens, and at length recalled in Gratian’s 
reign. On his return to Antioch, he found Paulinus greatly enfeebled by old age; his partisans therefore 
immediately used their utmost endeavors to get him associated with that bishop in the episcopal office. 
And when Paulinus declared that it was contrary to the canons to take as a coadjutor one who had been 
ordained by the Arians,’ the people had recourse to violence, and caused him to be consecrated in one of 
the churches without the city. When this was done, a great disturbance arose; but afterwards the people 
were brought to unite on the following stipulations. Having assembled such of the clergy as might be 
considered worthy candidates for the bishopric, they found them six in number, of whom Flavian was one. 
All these they bound by an oath, not to use any effort to get themselves ordained, when either of the two 
bishops should die, but to permit the survivor to retain undisturbed possession of the see of the deceased. 
Thus pledges were given, and the people had peace and so no longer quarreled with one another. The 
Luciferians, however, separated themselves from the rest, because Melitius who had been ordained by the 
Arians was admitted to the episcopate. In this state of the Antiochian church, Melitius was under the 
necessity of going to Constantinople. 


CHAPTER VI 


GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS IS TRANSFERRED TO THE SEE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. THE EMPEROR THEODOSIUS 
FALLING SICK AT THESSALONICA, AFTER HIS VICTORY OVER THE BARBARIANS, IS THERE BAPTIZED BY 
ASCHOLIUS THE BISHOP 


By the common suffrage of many bishops, Gregory was at this time translated from the see of Nazianzus 
to that of Constantinople, and this happened in the manner before described. About the same time the 
emperors Gratian and Theodosius each obtained a victory over the barbarians. And Gratian immediately 
set out for Gaul, because the Alemanni were ravaging those provinces: but Theodosius, after erecting a 
trophy, hastened towards Constantinople, and arrived at Thessalonica. There he was taken dangerously ill, 
and expressed a desire to receive Christian baptism. Now he had been instructed in Christian principles 
by his ancestors, and professed the homoousian’ faith. Becoming increasingly anxious to be baptized 
therefore, as his malady grew worse, he sent for the bishop of Thessalonica, and first asked him what 
doctrinal views he held? The bishop having replied, that the opinion of Arius had not yet invaded the 
provinces of Illyricum, nor had the novelty to which that heretic had given birth begun to prey upon the 
churches in those countries; but they continued to preserve unshaken that faith which from the beginning 
was delivered by the apostles, and had been confirmed in the Nicene Synod,’ the emperor was most gladly 
baptized by the bishop Ascholius; and having recovered from his disease not many days after, he came to 
Constantinople on the twenty-fourth of November, in the fifth consulate of Gratian, and the first of his 


own. 


CHAPTER VII 


GREGORY, FINDING SOME DISSATISFACTION ABOUT HIS APPOINTMENT, ABDICATES THE EPISCOPATE OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE. THE EMPEROR ORDERS DEMOPHILUS THE ARIAN BISHOP EITHER TO ASSENT TO THE 
HOMOOUSION,’ OR LEAVE THE CITY. HE CHOOSES THE LATTER 


Now at that time Gregory of Nazianzus, after his translation to Constantinople, held his assemblies within 
the city in a small oratory, adjoining to which the emperors afterwards built a magnificent church, and 
named it Anastasia. But Gregory, who far excelled in eloquence and piety all those of the age in which he 
lived, understanding that some murmured at his preferment because he was a stranger, after expressing 
his joy at the emperor’s arrival, resigned the bishopric of Constantinople. When the emperor found the 
church in this state, he began to consider by what means he could make peace, effect a union, and 
enlarge the churches. Immediately, therefore, he intimated his desire to Demophilus, who presided over 
the Arian party; and enquired whether he was willing to assent to the Nicene Creed, and thus reunite the 
people, and establish peace. Upon Demophilus’ declining to accede to this proposal, the emperor said to 
him, Since you reject peace and harmony, I order you to quit the churches.’ When Demophilus heard this, 
weighing with himself the difficulty of contending against superior power, he convoked his followers in the 
church, and standing in the midst of them, thus spoke: Brethren, it is written in the Gospel, “If they 
persecute you in one city, flee ye into another.” Since therefore the emperor needs the churches, take 
notice that we will henceforth hold our assemblies without the city.’ Having said this he departed; not 
however as rightly apprehending the meaning of that expression in the Evangelist, for the real import of 
the sacred oracle is that such as would avoid the course of this world must seek the heavenly Jerusalem. 
He therefore went outside the city gates, and there in future held his assemblies. With him also Lucius 
went out, who being ejected from Alexandria, as we have before related, had made his escape to 
Constantinople, and there abode. Thus the Arians, after having been in possession of the churches for 
forty years, were in consequence of their opposition to the peace proposed by the emperor Theodosius, 
driven out of the city, in Gratian’s fifth consulate, and the first of Theodosius Angustus, on the 26th of 
November. The adherents of the homoousian’ faith in this manner regained possession of the churches. 


CHAPTER VIII 


A SYNOD CONSISTING OF ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY BISHOPS MEETS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. THE DECREES 
PASSED. ORDINATION OF NECTARIUS 


The emperor making no delay summoned a Synod of the prelates of his own faith, in order that he might 
establish the Nicene Creed, and appoint a bishop of Constantinople: and inasmuch as he was not without 
hope that he might win the Macedonians over to his own views, he invited those who presided over that 
sect to be present also. There met therefore on this occasion of the Homoousian party, Timothy from 
Alexandria, Cyril from Jerusalem, who at that time recognized the doctrine of homoousion, having 
retracted his former opinion; Melitius from Antioch, he having arrived there previously to assist at the 
installation of Gregory; Ascholius also from Thessalonica, and many others, amounting in all to one 
hundred and fifty. Of the Macedonians, the leaders were Eleusius of Cyzicus, and Marcian of Lampsacus; 
these with the rest, most of whom came from the cities of the Hellespont, were thirty-six in number. 
Accordingly they were assembled in the month of May, under the consulate of Eucharius and Evagrius, 
and the emperor used his utmost exertions, in conjunction with the bishops who entertained similar 
sentiments to his own, to bring over Eleusius and his adherents to his own side. They were reminded of 
the deputation they had sent by Eustathius to Liberius then bishop of Rome; that they had of their own 
accord not long before entered into promiscuous communion with the orthodox; and the inconsistency and 
fickleness of their conduct was represented to them, in now attempting to subvert the faith which they 
once acknowledged, and professed agreement with the catholics in. But they paying little heed alike to 
admonitions and reproofs, chose rather to maintain the Arian dogma, than to assent to the homoousian’ 
doctrine. Having made this declaration, they departed from Constantinople; moreover they wrote to their 
partisans in every city, and charged them by no means to harmonize with the creed of the Nicene Synod. 
The bishops of the other party remaining at Constantinople, entered into a consultation about the 
ordination of a bishop; for Gregory, as we have before said, had resigned that see, and was preparing to 
return to Nazianzus. Now there was a person named Nectarius, of a senatorial family, mild and gentle in 
his manners, and admirable in his whole course of life, although he at that time bore the office of proctor. 
This man was seized upon by the people, and elected to the episcopate, and was ordained accordingly by 
one hundred and fifty bishops then present. The same prelates moreover published a decree, prescribing 
that the bishop of Constantinople should have the next prerogative of honor after the bishop of Rome, 
because that city was New Rome.’ They also again confirmed the Nicene Creed. Then too patriarchs were 
constituted, and the provinces distributed, so that no bishop might exercise any jurisdiction over other 
churches out of his own diocese: for this had been often indiscriminately done before, in consequence of 
the persecutions. To Nectarius therefore was allotted the great city and Thrace. Helladius, the successor 
of Basil in the bishopric of Caesarea in Cappadocia, obtained the patriarchate of the diocese of Pontus in 
conjunction with Gregory Basil’s brother, bishop of Nyssa in Cappadocia, and Otreius bishop of Melitina in 
Armenia. To Amphilochius of Iconium and Optimus of Antioch in Pisidia, was the Asiatic diocese assigned. 


The superintendence of the churches throughout Egypt was committed to Timothy of Alexandria. On 
Pelagius of Laodicea, and Diodorus of Tarsus, devolved the administration of the churches of the East; 
without infringement however on the prerogatives of honor reserved to the Antiochian church, and 
conferred on Melitius then present. They further decreed that as necessity required it, the ecclesiastical 
affairs of each province should be managed by a Synod of the province. These arrangements were 
confirmed by the emperor’s approbation. Such was the result of this Synod. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE BODY OF PAUL, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE, IS HONORABLY TRANSFERRED FROM HIS PLACE OF EXILE. 
DEATH OF MELETIUS 


The emperor at that time caused to be removed from the city of Ancyra, the body of the bishop Paul, 
whom Philip the prefect of the Praetorium had banished at the instigation of Macedonius, and ordered to 
be strangled at Cucusus a town of Armenia, as I have already mentioned. He therefore received the 
remains with great reverence and honor, and deposited in the church which now takes its name from him; 
which the Macedonian party were formerly in possession of while they remained separate from the 
Arians, but were expelled at that time by the emperor, because they refused to adopt his sentiments. 
About this period Melitius, bishop of Antioch, fell sick and died: in whose praise Gregory, the brother of 
Basil, pronounced a funeral oration. The body of the deceased bishop was by his friends conveyed to 
Antioch; where those who had identified themselves with his interests again refused subjection to 
Paulinus, but caused Flavian to be substituted in the place of Melitius, and the people began to quarrel 
anew. Thus again the Antiochian church was divided into rival factions, not grounded on any difference of 
faith, but simply on a preference of bishops. 


CHAPTER X 


THE EMPEROR ORDERS A CONVENTION COMPOSED OF ALL THE VARIOUS SECTS. ARCADIUS IS PROCLAIMED 
AUGUSTUS. THE NOVATIANS PERMITTED TO HOLD THEIR ASSEMBLIES IN THE CITY OF CONSTANTINOPLE: 
OTHER HERETICS DRIVEN OUT 


Great disturbances occurred in other cities also, as the Arians were ejected from the churches. But I 
cannot sufficiently admire the emperor’s prudence in this contingency. For he was unwilling to fill the 
cities with disturbance, as far as this was dependent on him, and so after a very short time he called 
together a general conference of the sects, thinking that by a discussion among their bishops, their 
mutual differences might be adjusted, and unanimity established. And this purpose of the emperor’s I am 
persuaded was the reason that his affairs were so prosperous at that time. In fact by a special 
dispensation of Divine Providence the barbarous nations were reduced to subjection under him: and 
among others, Athanaric king of the Goths made a voluntary surrender of himself to him, with all his 
people, and died soon after at Constantinople. At this juncture the emperor proclaimed his son Arcadius 
Augustus, on the sixteenth of January, in the second consulate of Merobaudes and Saturnilus. Not long 
afterwards in the month of June, under the same consulate, the bishops of every sect arrived from all 
places: the emperor, therefore, sent for Nectarius the bishop, and consulted with him on the best means of 
freeing the Christian religion from dissensions, and reducing the church to a state of unity. The subjects of 
controversy,’ said he, ought to be fairly discussed, that by the detection and removal of the sources of 
discord, a universal agreement may be effected.’ Hearing this proposition Nectarius fell into uneasiness, 
and communicated it to Agelius bishop of the Novatians, inasmuch as he entertained the same sentiments 
as himself in matters of faith. This man, though eminently pious, was by no means competent to maintain 
a dispute on doctrinal points; he therefore proposed to refer the subject to Sisinnius his reader, as a fit 
person to manage a conference. Sisinnius, who was not only learned, but possessed of great experience, 
and was well informed both in the expositions of the sacred Scriptures and the principles of philosophy, 
being convinced that disputations, far from healing divisions usually create heresies of a more inveterate 
character, gave the following advice to Nectarius, knowing well that the ancients have nowhere attributed 
a beginning of existence to the Son of God, conceiving him to be co-eternal with the Father, he advised 
that they should avoid dialectic warfare and bring forward as evidences of the truth the testimonies of the 
ancients. Let the emperor,’ said he, demand of the heads of each sect, whether they would pay any 
deference to the ancients who flourished before schism distracted the church; or whether they would 
repudiate them, as alienated from the Christian faith? If they reject their authority, then let them also 
anathematize them: and should they presume to take such a step, they would themselves be instantly 
thrust out by the people, and so the truth will be manifestly victorious. But if, on the other hand, they are 
not willing to set aside the fathers, it will then be our business to produce their books, by which our views 
will be fully attested.’ Nectarius having heard these words of Sisinnius, hastened to the palace, and 
acquainted the emperor with the plan which had been suggested to him; who at once perceiving its 
wisdom and propriety, carried it into execution with consummate prudence. For without discovering his 
object, he simply asked the chiefs of the heretics whether they had any respect for and would accept the 
teachings of those teachers who lived previous to the dissension in the church? As they did not repudiate 
them, but replied that they highly revered them as their masters; the emperor enquired of them again 
whether they would defer to them as accredited witnesses of Christian doctrine? At this question, the 
leaders of the several parties, with their logical champions,—for many had come prepared for sophistical 


debate,—found themselves extremely embarrassed. For a division was caused among them as some 
acquiesced in the reasonableness of the emperor’s proposition while others shrunk from it, conscious that 
it was by no means favorable to their interests: so that all being variously affected towards the writings of 
the ancients, they could no longer agree among themselves, dissenting not only from other sects, but 
those of the same sect differing from one another. Accordant malice therefore, like the tongue of the 
giants of old, was confounded, and their tower of mischief overturned. The emperor perceiving by their 
confusion that their sole confidence was in subtle arguments, and that they feared to appeal to the 
expositions of the fathers, had recourse to another method: he commanded every sect to set forth in 
writing their own peculiar tenets. Accordingly those who were accounted the most skillful among them, 
drew up a statement of their respective creeds, couched in terms the most circumspect they could devise; 
a day was appointed, and the bishops selected for this purpose presented themselves at the palace. 
Nectarius and Agelius appeared as the defenders of the homoousian’ faith; Demophilus supported the 
Arian dogma; Eunomius himself undertook the cause of the Eunomians; and Eleusius, bishop of Cyzicus, 
represented the opinions of those who were denominated Macedonians. The emperor gave them all a 
courteous reception; and receiving from each their written avowal of faith, he shut himself up alone, and 
prayed very earnestly that God would assist him in his endeavors to ascertain the truth. Then perusing 
with great care the statement which each had submitted to him, he condemned all the rest, inasmuch as 
they introduced a separation of the Trinity, and approved of that only which contained the doctrine of the 
homoousion. This decision caused the Novatians to flourish again, and hold their meetings within the city: 
for the emperor delighted with the agreement of their profession with that which he embraced, 
promulgated a law securing to them the peaceful possession of their own church buildings, and assigned 
to their churches equal privileges with those to which he gave his more especial sanction. But the bishops 
of the other sects, on account of their disagreement among themselves, were despised and censured even 
by their own followers: so that overwhelmed with perplexity and vexation they departed, addressing 
consolatory letters to their adherents, whom they exhorted not to be troubled because many had deserted 
them and gone over to the homoousian party; for they said, Many are called, but few chosen’—an 
expression which they never used when on account of force and terror the majority of the people was on 
their side. Nevertheless the orthodox believers were not wholly exempt from inquietude; for the affairs of 
the Antiochian church caused divisions among those who were present at the Synod. The bishops of 
Egypt, Arabia and Cyprus, combined against Flavian, and insisted on his expulsion from Antioch: but 
those of Palestine, Phoenicia, and Syria, contended with equal zeal in his favor. What result issued from 
this contest I shall describe in its proper place. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE EMPEROR GRATIAN IS SLAIN BY THE TREACHERY OF THE USURPER MAXIMUS. FROM FEAR OF HIM JUSTINA 
CEASES PERSECUTING AMBROSE 


Nearly at the same time with the holding of these Synods at Constantinople, the following events occurred 
in the Western parts. Maximus, from the island of Britain, rebelled against the Roman empire, and 
attacked Gratian, who was then wearied and exhausted in a war with the Alemanni. In Italy, Valentinian 
being still a minor, Probus, a man of consular dignity, had the chief administration of affairs, and was at 
that time prefect of the Praetorium. Justina, the mother of the young prince, who entertained Arian 
sentiments, as long as her husband lived had been unable to molest the Homoousians; but going to Milan 
while her son was still young, she manifested great hostility to Ambrose the bishop, and commanded that 
he should be banished. While the people from their excessive attachment to Ambrose, were offering 
resistance to those who were charged with taking him into exile, intelligence was brought that Gratian 
had been assassinated by the treachery of the usurper Maximus. In fact Andragathius, a general under 
Maximus, having concealed himself in a litter resembling a couch, which was carried by mules, ordered 
his guards to spread a report before him that the litter contained the Emperor Gratian’s wife. They met 
the emperor near the city of Lyons in France just as he had crossed the river: who believing it to be his 
wife, and not suspecting any treachery, fell into the hands of his enemy as a blind man into the ditch; for 
Andragathius, suddenly springing forth from the litter, slew him. Gratian thus perished in the consulate of 
Merogaudes and Saturninus, in the twenty-fourth year of his age, and the fifteenth of his reign. When this 
happened the Empress Justina’s indignation against Ambrose was repressed. Afterwards Valentinian most 
unwillingly, but constrained by the necessity of the time, admitted Maximus as his colleague in the 
empire. Probus alarmed at the power of Maximus, resolved to retreat into the regions of the East: leaving 
Italy therefore, he proceeded to Illyricum, and fixed his residence at Thessalonica a city of Macedonia. 


CHAPTER XII 


WHILE THE EMPEROR THEODOSIUS IS ENGAGED IN MILITARY PREPARATIONS AGAINST MAXIMUS, HIS SON 
HONORIUS IS BORN. HE THEN PROCEEDS TO MILAN IN ORDER TO ENCOUNTER THE USURPER 


But the Emperor Theodosius was filled with great solicitude, and levied a powerful army against the 
usurper, fearing lest he should meditate the assassination of the young Valentinian also. While engaged in 
this preparation, an embassy arrived from the Persians, requesting peace from the emperor. Then also the 
empress Flaccilla bore him a son named Honorius, on the 9th of September, in the consulate of 
Richomelius and Clearchus. Under the same consulate, and a little previously, Agelius bishop of the 


more readily at their proper places. We certainly buy no frankincense. If the Arabias complain of this, let 
the Sabaeans be well assured that their more precious and costly merchandise is expended as largely in 
the burying of Christians as in the fumigating of the gods. At any rate, you say, the temple revenues are 
every day falling off: how few now throw in a contribution! In truth, we are not able to give alms both to 
your human and your heavenly mendicants; nor do we think that we are required to give any but to those 
who ask for it. Let Jupiter then hold out his hand and get, for our compassion spends more in the streets 
than yours does in the temples. But your other taxes will acknowledge a debt of gratitude to Christians; 
for in the faithfulness which keeps us from fraud upon a brother, we make conscience of paying all their 
dues: so that, by ascertaining how much is lost by fraud and falsehood in the census declarations—the 
calculation may easily be made—it would be seen that the ground of complaint in one department of 
revenue is compensated by the advantage which others derive. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


I will confess, however, without hesitation, that there are some who in a sense may complain of Christians 
that they are a sterile race: as, for instance, pimps, and panders, and bath-suppliers; assassins, and 
poisoners, and sorcerers; soothsayers, too, diviners, and astrologers. But it is a noble fruit of Christians, 
that they have no fruits for such as these. And yet, whatever loss your interests suffer from the religion we 
profess, the protection you have from us makes amply up for it. What value do you set on persons, I do not 
here urge who deliver you from demons, I do not urge who for your sakes present prayers before the 
throne of the true God, for perhaps you have no belief in that—but from whom you can have nothing to 
fear? 


CHAPTER XLIV 


Yes, and no one considers what the loss is to the common weal,—a loss as great as it is real, no one 
estimates the injury entailed upon the state, when, men of virtue as we are, we are put to death in such 
numbers; when so many of the truly good suffer the last penalty. And here we call your own acts to 
witness, you who are daily presiding at the trials of prisoners, and passing sentence upon crimes. Well, in 
your long lists of those accused of many and various atrocities, has any assassin, any cutpurse, any man 
guilty of sacrilege, or seduction, or stealing bathers’ clothes, his name entered as being a Christian too? 
Or when Christians are brought before you on the mere ground of their name, is there ever found among 
them an ill-doer of the sort? It is always with your folk the prison is steaming, the mines are sighing, the 
wild beasts are fed: it is from you the exhibitors of gladiatorial shows always get their herds of criminals 
to feed up for the occasion. You find no Christian there, except simply as being such; or if one is there as 
something else, a Christian he is no longer. 


CHAPTER XLV 


We, then, alone are without crime. Is there ought wonderful in that, if it be a very necessity with us? Fora 
necessity indeed it is. Taught of God himself what goodness is, we have both a perfect knowledge of it as 
revealed to us by a perfect Master; and faithfully we do His will, as enjoined on us by a Judge we dare not 
despise. But your ideas of virtue you have got from mere human opinion; on human authority, too, its 
obligation rests: hence your system of practical morality is deficient, both in the fulness and authority 
requisite to produce a life of real virtue. Man’s wisdom to point out what is good, is no greater than his 
authority to exact the keeping of it; the one is as easily deceived as the other is despised. And so, which is 
the ampler rule, to say, “Thou shalt not kill,” or to teach, “Be not even angry?” Which is more perfect, to 
forbid adultery, or to restrain from even a single lustful look? Which indicates the higher intelligence, 
interdicting evil-doing, or evil-speaking? Which is more thorough, not allowing an injury, or not even 
suffering an injury done to you to be repaid? Though withal you know that these very laws also of yours, 
which seem to lead to virtue, have been borrowed from the law of God as the ancient model. Of the age of 
Moses we have already spoken. But what is the real authority of human laws, when it is in man’s power 
both to evade them, by generally managing to hide himself out of sight in his crimes, and to despise them 
sometimes, if inclination or necessity leads him to offend? Think of these things, too, in the light of the 
brevity of any punishment you can inflict—never to last longer than till death. On this ground Epicurus 
makes light of all suffering and pain, maintaining that if it is small, it is contemptible; and if it is great, it 
is not long-continued. No doubt about it, we, who receive our awards under the judgment of an all-seeing 
God, and who look forward to eternal punishment from Him for sin,—we alone make real effort to attain a 
blameless life, under the influence of our ampler knowledge, the impossibility of concealment, and the 
greatness of the threatened torment, not merely long-enduring but everlasting, fearing Him, whom he too 
should fear who the fearing judges,—even God, I mean, and not the proconsul. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


We have sufficiently met, as I think, the accusation of the various crimes on the ground of which these 
fierce demands are made for Christian blood. We have made a full exhibition of our case; and we have 
shown you how we are able to prove that our statement is correct, from the trustworthiness, I mean, and 


Novatians died. In the year following, wherein Arcadius Augustus bore his first consulate in conjunction 
with Baudon, Timothy bishop of Alexandria died, and was succeeded in the episcopate by Theophilus. 
About a year after this, Demophilus the Arian prelate having departed this life, the Arians sent for 
Marinus a leader of their own heresy out of Thrace, to whom they entrusted the bishopric: but Marinus 
did not long occupy that position, for under him that sect was divided into two parties, as we shall 
hereafter explain; for they invited Dorotheus to come to them from Antioch in Syria, and constituted him 
their bishop. Meanwhile the emperor Theodosius proceeded to the war against Maximus, leaving his son 
Arcadius with imperial authority at Constantinople. Accordingly arriving at Thessalonica he found 
Valentinian and those about him in great anxiety, because through compulsion they had acknowledged the 
usurper as emperor. Theodosius, however, gave no expression to his sentiments in public; he neither 
rejected nor admitted the embassy of Maximus: but unable to endure tyrannical domination over the 
Roman empire, under the assumption of an imperial name, he hastily mustered his forces and advanced to 
Milan, whither the usurper had already gone. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE ARIANS EXCITE A TUMULT AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


At the time when the emperor was thus occupied on his military expedition, the Arians excited a great 
tumult at Constantinople by such devices as these. Men are fond of fabricating statements respecting 
matters about which they are in ignorance; and if at any time they are given occasion they swell to a 
prodigious extent rumors concerning what they wish, being ever fond of change. This was strongly 
exemplified at Constantinople on the present occasion: for each invented news concerning the war which 
was Carrying on at a distance, according to his own caprice, always presuming upon the most disastrous 
results; and before the contest had yet commenced, they spoke of transactions in reference to it, of which 
they knew nothing, with as much assurance as if they had been spectators on the very scene of action. 
Thus it was confidently affirmed that the usurper had defeated the emperor’s army,’ even the number of 
men slain on both sides being specified; and that the emperor himself had nearly fallen into the usurper’s 
hands.’ Then the Arians, who had been excessively exasperated by those being put in possession of the 
churches within the city who had previously been the objects of their persecution, began to augment 
these rumors by additions of their own. But since the currency of such stories with increasing 
exaggeration, in time made even the farmers themselves believe them—for those who had circulated them 
from hearsay, affirmed to the authors of these falsehoods, that the accounts they had received from them 
had been fully corroborated elsewhere; then indeed the Arians were emboldened to commit acts of 
violence, and among other outrages, to set fire to the house of Nectarius the bishop. This was done in the 
second consulate of Theodosius Augustus, which he bore with Cynegius. 


CHAPTER XIV 
OVERTHROW AND DEATH OF THE USURPER MAXIMUS 


As the emperor marched against the usurper the intelligence of the formidable preparations made by him 
so alarmed the troops under Maximus, that instead of fighting for him, they delivered him bound to the 
emperor, who caused him to be put to death, on the twenty-seventh of August, under the same consulate. 
Andragathius, who with his own hand had slain Gratian, understanding the fate of Maximus, precipitated 
himself into the adjacent river, and was drowned. Then the victorious emperors made their public entry 
into Rome, accompanied by Honorius the son of Theodosius, still a mere boy, whom his father had sent for 
from Constantinople immediately after Maximus had been vanquished. They continued therefore at Rome 
celebrating their triumphal festivals: during which time the Emperor Theodosius exhibited a remarkable 
instance of clemency toward Symmachus, a man who had borne the consular office, and was at the head 
of the senate at Rome. For this Symmachus was distinguished for his eloquence, and many of his orations 
are still extant composed in the Latin tongue: but inasmuch as he had written a panegyric on Maximus, 
and pronounced it before him publicly, he was afterwards impeached for high treason; wherefore to 
escape capital punishment he took sanctuary in a church. The emperor’s veneration for religion led him 
not only to honor the bishops of his own communion, but to treat with consideration those of the 
Novatians also, who embraced the homoousian’ creed: to gratify therefore Leontius the bishop of the 
Novatian church at Rome, who interceded in behalf of Symmachus, he graciously pardoned him for that 
crime. Symmachus, after he had obtained his pardon, wrote an apologetic address to the Emperor 
Theodosius. Thus the war, which at its commencement threatened so seriously, was brought to a speedy 
termination. 


CHAPTER XV 
OF FLAVIAN BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


About the same period, the following events took place at Antioch in Syria. After the death of Paulinus, the 
people who had been under his superintendence refused to submit to the authority of Flavian, but caused 
Evagrius to be ordained bishop of their own party. As he did not survive his ordination long, no other was 
constituted in his place, Flavian having brought this about: nevertheless those who disliked Flavian on 


account of his having violated his oath, held their assemblies apart. Meanwhile Flavian left no stone 
unturned,’ as the phrase is, to bring these also under his control; and this he soon after effected, when he 
appeased the anger of Theophilus, then bishop of Alexandria, by whose mediation he conciliated, Damasus 
bishop of Rome also. For both these had been greatly displeased with Flavian, as well for the perjury of 
which he had been guilty, as for the schism he had occasioned among the previously united people. 
Theophilus therefore being pacified, sent Isidore a presbyter to Rome, and thus reconciled Damasus, who 
was still offended; representing to him the propriety of overlooking Flavian’s past misconduct, for the 
sake of producing concord among the people. Communion being in this way restored to Flavian, the 
people of Antioch were in the course of a little while induced to acquiesce in the union secured. Such was 
the conclusion of this affair at Antioch. But the Arians of that city being ejected from the churches, were 
accustomed to hold their meetings in the suburbs. Meanwhile Cyril bishop of Jerusalem having died about 
this time, was succeeded by John. 


CHAPTER XVI 


DEMOLITION OF THE IDOLATROUS TEMPLES AT ALEXANDRIA, AND THE CONSEQUENT CONFLICT BETWEEN THE 
PAGANS AND CHRISTIANS 


At the solicitation of Theophilus bishop of Alexandria the emperor issued an order at this time for the 
demolition of the heathen temples in that city; commanding also that it should be put in execution under 
the direction of Theophilus. Seizing this opportunity, Theophilus exerted himself to the utmost to expose 
the pagan mysteries to contempt. And to begin with, he caused the Mithreum to be cleaned out, and 
exhibited to public view the tokens of its bloody mysteries. Then he destroyed the Serapeum, and the 
bloody rights of the Mithreum he publicly caricatured; the Serapeum also he showed full of extravagant 
superstitions, and he had the phalli of Priapus carried through the midst of the forum. The pagans of 
Alexandria, and especially the professors of philosophy, were unable to repress their rage at this 
exposure, and exceeded in revengeful ferocity their outrages on a former occasion: for with one accord, at 
a preconcerted signal, they rushed impetuously upon the Christians, and murdered every one they could 
lay hands on. The Christians also made an attempt to resist the assailants, and so the mischief was the 
more augmented. This desperate affray was prolonged until satiety of bloodshed put an end to it. Then it 
was discovered that very few of the heathens had been killed, but a great number of Christians; while the 
number of wounded on each side was almost innumerable. Fear then possessed the pagans on account of 
what was done, as they considered the emperor’s displeasure. For having done what seemed good in their 
own eyes, and by their bloodshed having quenched their courage, some fled in one direction, some in 
another, and many quitting Alexandria, dispersed themselves in various cities. Among these were the two 
grammarians Helladius and Ammonius, whose pupil I was in my youth at Constantinople. Helladius was 
said to be the priest of Jupiter, and Ammonius of Simius. Thus this disturbance having been terminated, 
the governor of Alexandria, and the commander-in-chief of the troops in Egypt, assisted Theophilus in 
demolishing the heathen temples. These were therefore razed to the ground, and the images of their gods 
molten into pots and other convenient utensils for the use of the Alexandrian church; for the emperor had 
instructed Theophilus to distribute them for the relief of the poor. All the images were accordingly broken 
to pieces, except one statue of the god before mentioned, which Theophilus preserved and set up in a 
public place; Lest,’ said he, at a future time the heathens should deny that they had ever worshiped such 
gods.’ This action gave great umbrage to Ammonius the grammarian in particular, who to my knowledge 
was accustomed to say that the religion of the Gentiles was grossly abused in that that single statue was 
not also molten, but preserved, in order to render that religion ridiculous.’ Helladius however boasted in 
the presence of some that he had slain in that desperate onset nine men with his own hand. Such were the 
doings at Alexandria at that time. 


CHAPTER XVII 


OF THE HIEROGLYPHICS FOUND IN THE TEMPLE OF SERAPIS 


When the Temple of Serapis was torn down and laid bare, there were found in it, engraven on stones, 
certain characters which they call hieroglyphics, having the forms of crosses. Both the Christians and 
pagans on seeing them, appropriated and applied them to their respective religions: for the Christians 
who affirm that the cross is the sign of Christ’s saving passion, claimed this character as peculiarly theirs; 
but the pagans alleged that it might appertain to Christ and Serapis in common; for,’ said they, it 
symbolizes one thing to Christians and another to heathens.’ Whilst this point was controverted amongst 
them, some of the heathen converts to Christianity, who were conversant with these hieroglyphic 
characters, interpreted the form of a cross and said that it signifies Life to come.’ This the Christians 
exultingly laid hold of, as decidedly favorable to their religion. But after other hieroglyphics had been 
deciphered containing a prediction that When the cross should appear,’—for this was life to come,’—the 
Temple of Serapis would be destroyed,’ a very great number of the pagans embraced Christianity, and 
confessing their sins, were baptized. Such are the reports I have heard respecting the discovery of this 
symbol in form of a cross. But I cannot imagine that the Egyptian priests foreknew the things concerning 
Christ, when they engraved the figure of a cross. For if the advent’ of our Saviour into the world was a 
mystery hid from ages and from generations,’ as the apostle declares; and if the devil himself, the prince 
of wickedness, knew nothing of it, his ministers, the Egyptian priests, are likely to have been still more 


ignorant of the matter; but Providence doubtless purposed that in the enquiry concerning this character, 
there should something take place analogous to what happened heretofore at the preaching of Paul. For 
he, made wise by the Divine Spirit, employed a similar method in relation to the Athenians, and brought 
over many of them to the faith, when on reading the inscription on one of their altars, he accommodated 
and applied it to his own discourse. Unless indeed any one should say, that the Word of God wrought in 
the Egyptian priests, as it did on Balaam and Caiaphas; for these men uttered prophecies of good things in 
spite of themselves. This will suffice on the subject. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
REFORMATION OF ABUSES AT ROME BY THE EMPEROR THEODOSIUS 


The emperor Theodosius during his short stay in Italy, conferred the greatest benefit on the city of Rome, 
by grants on the one hand, and abrogations on the other. His largesses were indeed very munificent; and 
he removed two most infamous abuses which existed in the city. One of them was the following: there 
were buildings of immense magnitude, erected in ancient Rome in former times, in which bread was made 
for distribution among the people. Those who had the charge of these edifices, who Mancipes were called 
in the Latin language, in process of time converted them into receptacles for thieves. Now as the bake- 
houses in these structures were placed underneath, they build taverns at the side of each, where they 
kept prostitutes; by which means they entrapped many of those who went thither either for the sake of 
refreshment, or to gratify their lusts, for by a certain mechanical contrivance they precipitated them from 
the tavern into the bake-house below. This was practiced chiefly upon strangers; and such as were in this 
way kidnapped were compelled to work in the bake-houses, where many of them were immured until old 
age, not being allowed to go out, and giving the impression to their friends that they were dead. It 
happened that one of the soldiers of the emperor Theodosius fell into this snare; who being shut up in the 
bake-house, and hindered from going out, drew a dagger which he wore and killed those who stood in his 
way: the rest being terrified, suffered him to escape. When the emperor was made acquainted with the 
circumstance he punished the Mancipes, and ordered these haunts of lawless and abandoned characters 
to be pulled down. This was one of the disgraceful nuisances of which the emperor purged the imperial 
city: the other was of this nature. When a woman was detected in adultery, they punished the delinquent 
not in the way of correction but rather of aggravation of her crime. For shutting her up in a narrow 
brothel, they obliged her to prostitute herself in a most disgusting manner; causing little bells to be rung 
at the time of the unclean deed that those who passed might not be ignorant of what was doing within. 
This was doubtless intended to brand the crime with greater ignominy in public opinion. As soon as the 
emperor was apprised of this indecent usage, he would by no means tolerate it; but having ordered the 
Sistra—for so these places of penal prostitution were denominated—to be pulled down, he appointed other 
laws for the punishment of adulteresses. Thus did the emperor Theodosius free the city from two of its 
most discreditable abuses: and when he had arranged all other affairs to his satisfaction, he left the 
emperor Valentinian at Rome, and returned himself with his son Honorius to Constantinople, and entered 
that city of the 10th of November, in the consulate of Tatian and Symmachus. 


CHAPTER XIX 


OF THE OFFICE OF PENITENTIARY PRESBYTERS AND ITS ABOLITION 


At this time it was deemed requisite to abolish the office of those presbyters in the churches who had 
charge of the penitences: this was done on the following account. When the Novatians separated 
themselves from the Church because they would not communicate with those who had lapsed during the 
persecution under Decius, the bishops added to the ecclesiastical canon a presbyter of penitence in order 
that those who had sinned after baptism might confess their sins in the presence of the presbyter thus 
appointed. And this mode of discipline is still maintained among other heretical institutions by all the rest 
of the sects; the Homoousians only, together with the Novatians who hold the same doctrinal views, have 
abandoned it. The latter indeed would never admit of its establishment: and the Homoousians who are 
now in possession of the churches, after retaining this function for a considerable period, abrogated it in 
the time of Nectarius, in consequence of an event which occured in the Constantinopolitan church, which 
is as follows: A woman of noble family coming to the penitentiary, made a general confession of those sins 
she had committed since her baptism: and the presbyter enjoined fasting and prayer continually, that 
together with the acknowledgment of error, she might have to show works also meet for repentance. 
Some time after this, the same lady again presented herself, and confessed that she had been guilty of 
another crime, a deacon of the church having slept with her. When this was proved the deacon was 
ejected from the church: but the people were very indignant, being not only offended at what had taken 
place, but also because the deed had brought scandal and degradation upon the Church. When in 
consequence of this, ecclesiastics were subjected to taunting and reproach, Eudaemon a presbyter of the 
church, by birth an Alexandrian, persuaded Nectarius the bishop to abolish the office of penitentiary 
presbyter, and to leave every one to his own conscience with regard to the participation of the sacred 
mysteries: for thus only, in his judgment, could the Church be preserved from obloquy. Having heard this 
explanation of the matter from Eudaemon I have ventured to put in the present treatise: for as I have 
often remarked, I have spared no pains to procure an authentic account of affairs from those who were 


best acquainted with them, and to scrutinize every report, lest I should advance what might be untrue. My 
observation to Eudaemon, when he first related the circumstance, was this: Whether, O presbyter, your 
counsel has been profitable for the Church or otherwise, God knows; but I see that it takes away the 
means of rebuking one another’s faults, and prevents our acting upon that precept of the apostle, “Have 
no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove them.”’ Concerning this affair let 
this suffice. 


CHAPTER XX 
DIVISIONS AMONG THE ARIANS AND OTHER HERETICS 


I conceive it right moreover not to leave unnoticed the proceedings of the other religious bodies, viz. the 
Arians, Novatians, and those who received their denominations from Macedonius and Eunomius. For the 
Church once being divided, rested not in that schism, but the separatists taking occasion from the 
slightest and most frivolous pretences, disagreed among themselves. The manner and time, as well as the 
causes for which they raised mutual dissensions, we will state as we proceed. But let it be observed here, 
that the emperor Theodosius persecuted none of them except Eunomius; but inasmuch as the latter, by 
holding meetings in private houses at Constantinople, where he read the works he had composed, 
corrupted many with his doctrines, he ordered him to be sent into exile. Of the other heretics he 
interfered with no one; nor did he constrain them to hold communion with himself; but he allowed them 
all to assemble in their own conventicles, and to entertain their own opinions on points of Christian faith. 
Permission to build themselves churches without the cities was granted to the rest: but inasmuch as the 
Novatians held sentiments precisely identical with his own as to faith, he ordered that they should be 
suffered to continue unmolested in their churches within the cities, as I have before noticed. Concerning 
these I think it opportune, however, to give in this place some farther account, and shall therefore retrace 
a few circumstances in their history. 


CHAPTER XXI 
PECULIAR SCHISM AMONG THE NOVATIANS 


Of the Novatian church at Constantinople Agelius was the bishop for the space of forty years, viz. from the 
reign of Constantine until the sixth year of that of the emperor Theodosius, as I have stated somewhere 
previously. He perceiving his end approaching, ordained Sisinnius to succeed him in the bishopric. This 
person was a presbyter of the church over which Agelius presided, remarkably eloquent, and had been 
instructed in philosophy by Maximus, at the same time as the emperor Julian. Now as the Novatian laity 
were dissatisfied with this election, and wished rather that he had ordained Marcian, a man of eminent 
piety, on account of whose influence their sect had been left unmolested during the reign of Valens, 
Agelius therefore to allay his people’s discontent, laid his hands on Marcian also. Having recovered a little 
from his illness, he went to the church and thus of his own accord addressed the congregation: After my 
decease let Marcian be your bishop; and after Marcian, Sisinnius.’ He survived these words but a short 
time; Marcian accordingly having been constituted bishop of the Novatians, a division arose in their 
church also, from this cause. Marcian had promoted to the rank of presbyter a converted Jew named 
Sabbatius, who nevertheless continued to retain many of his Jewish prejudices; and moreover he was very 
ambitious of being made a bishop. Having therefore confidentially attached to his interest two presbyters, 
Theoctistus and Macarius, who were cognizant of his designs, he resolved to defend that innovation made 
by the Novatians in the time of Valens, at Pazum a village of Phrygia, concerning the festival of Easter, to 
which I have already adverted. And in the first place, under pretext of more ascetic austerity, he privately 
withdrew from the church, saying that he was grieved on account of certain persons whom he suspected 
of being unworthy of participation in the sacrament.’ It was however soon discovered that his object was 
to hold assemblies apart. When Marcian understood this, he bitterly censured his own error, in ordaining 
to the presbyterate persons so intent on vain-glory; and frequently said, That it had been better for him to 
have laid his hands on thorns, than to have imposed them on Sabbatius.’ To check his proceedings, he 
procured a Synod of Novatian bishops to be convened at Angarum, a commercial town near Helenopolis in 
Bithynia. On assembling here they summoned Sabbatius, and desired him to explain the cause of his 
discontent. Upon his affirming that he was troubled about the disagreement that existed respecting the 
Feast of Easter, and that it ought to be kept according to the custom of the Jews, and agreeable to that 
sanction which those convened at Pazum had appointed, the bishops present at the Synod perceiving that 
this assertion was a mere subterfuge to disguise his desire after the episcopal chair, obliged him to pledge 
himself on oath that he would never accept a bishopric. When he had so sworn, they passed a canon 
respecting this feast, which they entitled indifferent,’ declaring that a disagreement on such a point was 
not a sufficient reason for separation from the church; and that the council of Pazum had done nothing 
prejudicial to the catholic canon. That although the ancients who lived nearest to the times of the apostles 
differed about the observance of this festival, it did not prevent their communion with one another, nor 
create any dissension. Besides that the Novatians at imperial Rome had never followed the Jewish usage, 
but always kept Easter after the equinox; and yet they did not separate from those of their own faith, who 
celebrated it on a different day.’ From these and many such considerations, they made the Indifferent’ 
Canon, above-mentioned, concerning Easter, whereby every one was at liberty to keep the custom which 


he had by predilection in this matter, if he so pleased; and that it should make no difference as regards 
communion, but even though celebrating differently they should be in accord in the church. After this rule 
had been thus established, Sabbatius being bound by his oath, anticipated the fast by keeping it in 
private, whenever any discrepancy existed in the time of the Paschal solemnity, and having watched all 
night, he celebrated the sabbath of the passover; then on the next day he went to church, and with the 
rest of the congregation partook of the sacraments. He pursued this course for many years, so that it 
could not be concealed from the people; in imitation of which some of the more ignorant, and chiefly the 
Phrygians and Galatians, supposing they should be justified by this conduct imitated him, and kept the 
passover in secret after his manner. But Sabbatius afterwards disregarding the oath by which he had 
renounced the episcopal dignity, held schismatic meetings, and was constituted bishop of his followers, as 
we shall show hereafter. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE AUTHOR’S VIEWS RESPECTING THE CELEBRATION OF EASTER, BAPTISM, FASTING, MARRIAGE, THE 
EUCHARIST, AND OTHER ECCLESIASTICAL RITES 


As we have touched the subject I deem it not unreasonable to say a few words concerning Easter. It 
appears to me that neither the ancients nor moderns who have affected to follow the Jews, have had any 
rational foundation for contending so obstinately about it. For they have not taken into consideration the 
fact that when Judaism was changed into Christianity, the obligation to observe the Mosaic law and the 
ceremonial types ceased. And the proof of the matter is plain; for no law of Christ permits Christians to 
imitate the Jews. On the contrary the apostle expressly forbids it; not only rejecting circumcision, but also 
deprecating contention about festival days. In his epistle to the Galatians he writes, Tell me ye that desire 
to be under the law, do ye not hear the law?’ And continuing his train of argument, he demonstrates that 
the Jews were in bondage as servants, but that those who have come to Christ are called into the liberty of 
sons.’ Moreover he exhorts them in no way to regard days, and months, and years.’ Again in his epistle to 
the Colossians he distinctly declares, that such observances are merely shadows: wherefore he says, Let 
no man judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of any holy-day, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath- 
days; which are a shadow of things to come.’ The same truths are also confirmed by him in the epistle to 
the Hebrews in these words: For the priesthood being changed, there is made of necessity a change also 
of the law.’ Neither the apostles, therefore, nor the Gospels, have anywhere imposed the yoke of 
servitude’ on those who have embraced the truth; but have left Easter and every other feast to be honored 
by the gratitude of the recipients of grace. Wherefore, inasmuch as men love festivals, because they afford 
them cessation from labor: each individual in every place, according to his own pleasure, has by a 
prevalent custom celebrated the memory of the saving passion. The Saviour and his apostles have 
enjoined us by no law to keep this feast: nor do the Gospels and apostles threaten us with any penalty, 
punishment, or curse for the neglect of it, as the Mosaic law does the Jews. It is merely for the sake of 
historical accuracy, and for the reproach of the Jews, because they polluted themselves with blood on their 
very feasts, that it is recorded in the Gospels that our Saviour suffered in the days of unleavened bread.’ 
The aim of the apostles was not to appoint festival days, but to teach a righteous life and piety. And it 
seems to me that just as many other customs have been established in individual localities according to 
usage. So also the feast of Easter came to be observed in each place according to the individual 
peculiarities of the peoples inasmuch as none of the apostles legislated on the matter. And that the 
observance originated not by legislation, but as a custom the facts themselves indicate. In Asia Minor 
most people kept the fourteenth day of the moon, disregarding the sabbath: yet they never separated from 
those who did otherwise, until Victor, bishop of Rome, influenced by too ardent a zeal, fulminated a 
sentence of excommunication against the Quartodecimans in Asia. Wherefore also Irenaeus, bishop of 
Lyons in France, severely censured Victor by letter for his immoderate heat; telling him that although the 
ancients differed in their celebration of Easter, they did not desist from intercommunion. Also that 
Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, who afterwards suffered martyrdom under Gordian, continued to 
communicate with Anicetus bishop of Rome, although he himself, according to the usage of his native 
Smyrna, kept Easter on the fourteenth day of the moon, as Eusebius attests in the fifth book of his 
Ecclesiastical History. While therefore some in Asia Minor observed the day above-mentioned, others in 
the East kept that feast on the sabbath indeed, but differed as regards the month. The former thought the 
Jews should be followed, though they were not exact: the latter kept Easter after the equinox, refusing to 
celebrate with the Jews; for,’ said they, it ought to be celebrated when the sun is in Aries, in the month 
called Xanthicus by the Antiochians, and April by the Romans.’ In this practice, they averred, they 
conformed not to the modern Jews, who are mistaken in almost everything, but to the ancients, and to 
Josephus according to what he has written in the third book of his Jewish Antiquities. Thus these people 
were at issue among themselves. But all other Christians in the Western parts, and as far as the ocean 
itself, are found to have celebrated Easter after the equinox, from a very ancient tradition. And in fact 
these acting in this manner have never disagreed on this subject. It is not true, as some have pretended, 
that the Synod under Constantine altered this festival: for Constantine himself, writing to those who 
differed respecting it, recommended that as they were few in number, they could agree with the majority 
of their brethren. His letter will be found at length in the third book of the Life of Constantine by 
Eusebius; but the passage in it relative to Easter runs thus: 


It is a becoming order which all the churches in the Western, Southern, and Northern parts of the world 


observe, and some places in the East also. Wherefore all on the present occasion have judged it right, and 
I have pledged myself that it will have the acquiescence of your prudence, that what is unanimously 
observed in the city of Rome, throughout Italy, Africa, and the whole of Egypt, in Spain, France, Britain, 
Libya, and all Greece, the diocese of Asia and Pontus, and Cilicia, your wisdom also will readily embrace; 
considering not only that the number of churches in the aforesaid places is greater, but also that while 
there should be a universal concurrence in what is most reasonable, it becomes us to have nothing in 
common with the perfidious Jews.’ 


Such is the tenor of the emperor’s letter. Moreover the Quartodecimans affirm that the observance of the 
fourteenth day was delivered to them by the apostle John: while the Romans and those in the Western 
parts assure us that their usage originated with the apostles Peter and Paul. Neither of these parties 
however can produce any written testimony in confirmation of what they assert. But that the time of 
keeping Easter in various places is dependent on usage, I infer from this, that those who agree in faith, 
differ among themselves on questions of usage. And it will not perhaps be unseasonable to notice here the 
diversity of customs in the churches. The fasts before Easter will be found to be differently observed 
among different people. Those at Rome fast three successive weeks before Easter, excepting Saturdays 
and Sundays. Those in Illyrica and all over Greece and Alexandria observe a fast of six weeks, which they 
term The forty days’ fast.’ Others commencing their fast from the seventh week before Easter, and fasting 
three five days only, and that at intervals, yet call that time The forty days’ fast.’ It is indeed surprising to 
me that thus differing in the number of days, they should both give it one common appellation; but some 
assign one reason for it, and others another, according to their several fancies. One can see also a 
disagreement about the manner of abstinence from food, as well as about the number of days. Some 
wholly abstain from things that have life: others feed on fish only of all living creatures: many together 
with fish, eat fowl also, saying that according to Moses, these were likewise made out of the waters. Some 
abstain from eggs, and all kinds of fruits: others partake of dry bread only; still others eat not even this: 
while others having fasted till the ninth hour, afterwards take any sort of food without distinction. And 
among various nations there are other usages, for which innumerable reasons are assigned. Since 
however no one can produce a written command as an authority, it is evident that the apostles left each 
one to his own free will in the matter, to the end that each might perform what is good not by constraint 
or necessity. Such is the difference in the churches on the subject of fasts. Nor is there less variation in 
regard to religious assemblies. For although almost all churches throughout the world celebrate the 
sacred mysteries on the sabbath of every week, yet the Christians of Alexandria and at Rome, on account 
of some ancient tradition, have ceased to do this. The Egyptians in the neighborhood of Alexandria, and 
the inhabitants of Thebais, hold their religious assemblies on the sabbath, but do not participate of the 
mysteries in the manner usual among Christians in general: for after having eaten and satisfied 
themselves with food of all kinds, in the evening making their offerings they partake of the mysteries. At 
Alexandria again, on the Wednesday in Passion week and on Good Friday, the scriptures are read, and the 
doctors expound them; and all the usual services are performed in their assemblies, except the 
celebration of the mysteries. This practice in Alexandria is of great antiquity, for it appears that Origen 
most commonly taught in the church on those days. He being a very learned teacher in the Sacred Books, 
and perceiving that the impotence of the law’ of Moses was weakened by literal explanation, gave it a 
spiritual interpretation; declaring that there has never been but one true Passover, which the Saviour 
celebrated when he hung upon the cross: for that he then vanquished the adverse powers, and erected 
this as a trophy against the devil. In the same city of Alexandria, readers and chanters are chosen 
indifferently from the catechumens and the faithful; whereas in all other churches the faithful only are 
promoted to these offices. I myself, also, learned of another custom in Thessaly. If a clergyman in that 
country, after taking orders, should sleep with his wife, whom he had legally married before his 
ordination, he would be degraded. In the East, indeed, all clergymen, and even the bishops themselves, 
abstain from their wives: but this they do of their own accord, and not by the necessity of any law; for 
there have been among them many bishops, who have had children by their lawful wives, during their 
episcopate. It is said that the author of the usage which obtains in Thessaly was Heliodorus bishop of 
Tricca in that country; under whose name there are love books extant, entitled Ethiopica, which he 
composed in his youth. The same custom prevails at Thessalonica, and in Macedonia, and in Greece. I 
have also known of another peculiarity in Thessaly, which is, that they baptize there on the days of Easter 
only; in consequence of which a very great number of them die without having received baptism. At 
Antioch in Syria the site of the church is inverted; so that the altar does not face toward the east, but 
toward the west. In Greece, however, and at Jerusalem and in Thessaly they go to prayers as soon as the 
candles are lighted, in the same manner as the Novatians do at Constantinople. At Caesarea likewise, and 
in Cappadocia, and in Cyprus, the presbyters and bishops expound the Scriptures in the evening, after the 
candles are lighted. The Novatians of the Hellespont do not perform their prayers altogether in the same 
manner as those of Constantinople; in most things, however, their usage is similar to that of the prevailing 
church. In short, it is impossible to find anywhere, among all the sects, two churches which agree exactly 
in their ritual respecting prayers. At Alexandria no presbyter is allowed to address the public: a regulation 
which was made after Arius had raised a disturbance in that church. At Rome they fast every Saturday. At 
Caesarea of Cappadocia they exclude from communion those who have sinned after baptism as the 
Novatians do. The same discipline was practiced by the Macedonians in the Hellespont, and by the 
Quartodecimans in Asia. The Novatians in Phrygia do not admit such as have twice married; but those of 
Constantinople neither admit nor reject them openly, while in the Western parts they are openly received. 
This diversity was occasioned, as I imagine, by the bishops who in their respective eras governed the 


churches; and those who received these several rites and usages, transmitted them as laws to their 
posterity. However, to give a complete catalogue of all the various customs and ceremonial observances in 
use throughout every city and country would be difficult—rather impossible; but the instances we have 
adduced are sufficient to show that the Easter Festival was from some remote precedent differently 
celebrated in every particular province. They talk at random therefore who assert that the time of keeping 
Easter was altered in the Nicene Synod; for the bishops there convened earnestly labored to reduce the 
first dissenting minority to uniformity of practice with the rest of the people. Now that many differences 
existed even in the apostolic age of the church occasioned by such subjects, was not unknown even to the 
apostles themselves, as the book of The Acts testifies. For when they understood that a disturbance 
occurred among believers on account of a dissension of the Gentiles, having all met together, they 
promulgated a Divine law, giving it the form of a letter. By this sanction they liberated Christians from the 
bondage of formal observances, and all vain contention about these things; and they taught them the path 
of true piety, prescribing such things only as were conducive to its attainment. The epistle itself, which I 
shall here transcribe, is recorded in The Acts of the Apostles. 


The apostles and elders and brethren send greeting unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles in Antioch 
and Syria and Cilicia. Forasmuch as we have heard, that certain which went out from us have troubled 
you with words, subverting your souls, saying, Ye must be circumcised, and keep the law; to whom we 
gave no such commandment: it seemed good unto us, being assembled with one accord, to send chosen 
men unto you, with our beloved Barnabas and Paul, men that have hazarded their lives for the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. We have sent therefore Judas and Silas, who shall also tell you the same thing by 
mouth. For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden than these 
necessary things: that ye abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, 
and from fornication; from which if ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well. Fare ye well.’ 


These things indeed pleased God: for the letter expressly says, It seemed good to the Holy Ghost to lay 
upon you no greater burden than these necessary things.’ There are nevertheless some persons who, 
disregarding these precepts, suppose all fornication to be an indifferent matter; but contend about holy- 
days as if their lives were at stake, thus contravening the commands of God, and legislating for 
themselves, and making of none effect the decree of the apostles: neither do they perceive that they are 
themselves practicing the contrary to those things which God approved. It is possible easily to extend our 
discourse respecting Easter, and demonstrate that the Jews observe no exact rule either in the time or 
manner of celebrating the paschal solemnity: and that the Samaritans, who are an offshoot from the Jews, 
always celebrate this festival after the equinox. But this subject would require a distinct and copious 
treatise: I shall therefore merely add, that those who affect so much to imitate the Jews, and are so very 
anxious about an accurate observance of types, ought to depart from them in no particular. For if they 
have chosen to be so correct, they must not only observe days and months, but all other things also, which 
Christ (who was made under the law’) did in the manner of the Jews; or which he unjustly suffered from 
them; or wrought typically for the good of all men. He entered into a ship and taught. He ordered the 
Passover to be made ready in an upper room. He commanded an ass that was tied to be loosed. He 
proposed a man bearing a pitcher of water as a sign to them for hastening their preparations for the 
Passover. [He did] an infinite number of other things of this nature which are recorded in the gospels. And 
yet those who suppose themselves to be justified by keeping this feast, would think it absurd to observe 
any of these things in a bodily manner. For no doctor ever dreams of going to preach from a ship—no 
person imagines it necessary to go up into an upper room to celebrate the Passover there—they never tie, 
and then loose an ass again—and finally no one enjoins another to carry a pitcher of water, in order that 
the symbols might be fulfilled. They have justly regarded such things as savoring rather of Judaism: for 
the Jews are more solicitous about outward solemnities than the obedience of the heart; and therefore are 
they under the curse, because they do not discern the spiritual bearing of the Mosaic law, but rest in its 
types and shadows. Those who favor the Jews admit the allegorical meaning of these things; and yet they 
wage a deadly warfare against the observance of days and months, without applying to them a similar 
sense: thus do they necessarily involve themselves in a common condemnation with the Jews. 


But enough I think has been said concerning these things. Let us now return to the subject we were 
previously treating of, the fact that the Church once divided did not stay with that division, but that those 
separated were again divided among themselves, taking occasion from the most trivial grounds. The 
Novatians, as I have stated, were divided among themselves on account of the feast of Easter, the 
controversy not being restricted to one point only. For in the different provinces some took one view of the 
question, and some another, disagreeing not only about the month, but the days of the week also, and 
other unimportant matters; in some places they hold separate assemblies because of it, in others they 
unite in mutual communion. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


FURTHER DISSENSIONS AMONG THE ARIANS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. THE PSATHYRIANS 


But dissensions arose among the Arians also on this account. The contentious questions which were daily 
agitated among them, led them to start the most absurd propositions. For whereas it has been always 
believed in the church that God is the Father of the Son, the Word, it was asked whether God could be 


called Father’ before the Son had subsistence? Thus in asserting that the Word of God was not begotten of 
the Father, but was created out of nothing,’ and thus falling into error on the chief and main point, they 
deservedly fell into absurd cavilings about a mere name. Dorotheus therefore being sent for by them from 
Antioch maintained that God neither was nor could be called Father before the Son existed. But Marinus 
whom they had summoned out of Thrace before Dorotheus, piqued at the superior deference which was 
paid to his rival, undertook to defend the contrary opinion. In consequence of these things there arose a 
schism among them, and being thus divided respecting this term, each party held separate meetings. 
Those under Dorotheus retained their original places of assembly: but the followers of Marinus built 
distinct oratories for themselves, and asserted that the Father had always been Father, even when the Son 
was not. This section of the Arians was denominated Psathyrians, because one of the most zealous 
defenders of this opinion was Theoctistus, a Syrian by birth, and a cake-seller [Psathyropola] by trade. 
Selenas bishop of the Goths adopted the views of this party, a man of mixed descent; he was a Goth by his 
father’s side, but by his mother’s a Phrygian, by which means he taught in the church with great 
readiness in both these languages. This faction however soon quarreled among themselves, Marinus 
disagreeing with Agapius, whom he himself had preferred to the bishopric of Ephesus. They disputed, 
however, not about any point of religion, but in narrow-mindedness about precedence, in which the Goths 
sided with Agapius. Wherefore many of the ecclesiastics under their jurisdiction, abominating the vain- 
glorious contest between these two, abandoned them both, and became adherents to the homoousian’ 
faith. The Arians having continued thus divided among themselves during the space of thirty-five years, 
were reunited in the reign of Theodosius the Younger, under the consulate of Plintha the commander-in- 
chief of the army, he being a member of the sect of Psathyrians; these were prevailed on to desist from 
contention. They afterwards passed a resolution, giving it all the cogency of law, that the question which 
had led to their separation, should never be mooted again. But this reconciliation extended no farther 
than Constantinople; for in other cities where any of these two parties were found, they persisted in their 
former separation. So much respecting the division among the Arians. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE EUNOMIANS DIVIDE INTO SEVERAL FACTIONS 


But neither did the followers of Eunomius remain without dissensions: for Eunomius himself had long 
before this separated from Eudoxius who ordained him bishop of Cyzicus, taking occasion from that 
bishop’s refusal to restore to communion his master Aetius who had been ejected. But those who derived 
their name from him were subsequently divided into several factions. For first Theophronius a 
Cappadocian, who had been instructed in the art of disputation by Eunomius, and had acquired a 
smattering of Aristotle’s Categories, and his Book of Interpretation, composed some treatises which he 
entitled, On the Exercise of the Mind. Having, however, drawn down upon himself the reprobation of his 
own sect, he was ejected as an apostate. He afterwards held assemblies apart from them, and left behind 
him a heresy which bore his own name. Furthermore at Constantinople a certain Eutychius from some 
absurd dispute, withdrew from the Eunomians, and still continues to hold separate meetings. The 
followers of Theophronius are denominated Eunomiotheophronians’; and those of Eutychius have the 
appellation of Eunomieutychians.’ What those nonsensical terms were about which they differed I 
consider unworthy of being recorded in this history, lest I should go into matters foreign to my purpose. I 
shall merely observe that they adulterated baptism: for they do not baptize in the name of the Trinity, but 
into the death of Christ. Among the Macedonians also there was for some time a division, when Eutropius 
a presbyter held separate assemblies, and Carterius did not agree with him. There are possibly in other 
cities sects which have emanated from these: but living at Constantinople, where I was born and 
educated, I describe more particularly what has taken place in that city; both because I have myself 
witnessed some of these transactions, and also because the events which have there occurred are of pre- 
eminent importance, and are therefore more worth of commemoration. Let it however be understood that 
what I have here related happened at different periods, and not at the same time. But if any one should be 
desirous of knowing the names of the various sects, he may easily satisfy himself, by reading a book 
entitled Ancoratus, composed by Epiphanius, bishop of Cyprus: but I shall content myself with what I have 
already stated. The public affairs were again thrown into agitation from a cause I shall now refer to. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE USURPER EUGENIUS COMPASSES THE DEATH OF VALENTINIAN THE YOUNGER. THEODOSIUS OBTAINS A 
VICTORY OVER HIM 


There was in the Western regions a grammarian named Eugenius, who after having for some time taught 
the Latin language, left his school, and was appointed to service at the palace, being constituted chief 
secretary to the emperor. Possessing a considerable degree of eloquence, and being on that account 
treated with greater distinction than others, he was unable to bear his good fortune with moderation. For 
associating with himself Arbogastes, a native of Galatia Minor, who then had the command of a division of 
the army, a man harsh in manner and very bloodthirsty, he determined to usurp the sovereignty. These 
two therefore agreed to murder the Emperor Valentinian, having corrupted the eunuchs of the imperial 
bed-chamber. These, on receiving tempting promises of promotion, strangled the emperor in his sleep. 
Eugenius immediately assuming the supreme authority in the Western parts of the empire, conducted 


himself in such a manner as might be expected from a usurper. When the Emperor Theodosius was made 
acquainted with these things, he was exceedingly distressed, because his defeat of Maximus had only 
prepared the way for fresh troubles. He accordingly assembled his military forces, and having proclaimed 
his son Honorius Augustus, on the 10th of January, in his own third consulate which he bore with 
Abundantius, he again set out in great haste toward the Western parts, leaving both his sons invested with 
imperial authority at Constantinople. As he marched against Eugenius a very great number of the 
barbarians beyond the Danube volunteered their services, and followed him in this expedition. After a 
rapid march he arrived in the Gauls with a numerous army, where Eugenius awaited him, also at the head 
of an immense body of troops. Accordingly an engagement took place near the river Frigidus, which is 
[about thirty-six miles] distant [from Aquileia]. In that part of the battle where the Romans fought against 
their own countrymen, the conflict was doubtful: but where the barbarian auxiliaries of the Emperor 
Theodosius were engaged, the forces of Eugenius had greatly the advantage. When the emperor saw the 
barbarians perishing, he cast himself in great agony upon the ground, and invoked the help of God in this 
emergency: nor was his request unheeded; for Bacurius his principal officer, inspired with sudden and 
extraordinary ardor, rushed with his vanguard to the part where the barbarians were hardest pressed, 
broke through the ranks of the enemy, and put to flight those who a little before were themselves engaged 
in pursuit. Another marvelous circumstance also occurred. A violent wind suddenly arose, which retorted 
upon themselves the darts cast by the soldiers of Eugenius, and at the same time drove those hurled by 
the imperial forces with increased impetus against their adversaries. So prevalent was the emperor’s 
prayer. The success of the struggle being in this way turned, the usurper threw himself at the emperor’s 
feet, and begged that his life might be spared: but as he lay a prostrate suppliant at the feet [of the 
emperor] he was beheaded by the soldiers, on the 6th of September, in the third consulate of Arcadius, 
and the second of Honorius. Arbogastes, who had been the chief cause of so much mischief, having 
continued his flight for two days after the battle, and seeing no chance of escape, despatched himself with 
his own sword. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


ILLNESS AND DEATH OF THEODOSIUS THE ELDER 


The Emperor Theodosius was in consequence of the anxiety and fatigues connected with this war thrown 
into bodily illness; and believing the disease which had attacked him would be fatal, he became more 
concerned about the public affairs than his own life, considering how great calamities often overtook the 
people after the death of their sovereign. He therefore hastily summoned his son Honorius from 
Constantinople, being principally desirous of setting in order the state of things in the western parts of 
the empire. After his son’s arrival at Milan, he seemed to recover a little, and gave directions for the 
celebration of the games of the hippodrome on account of his victory. Before dinner he was pretty well, 
and a spectator of the sports; but after he had dined he became suddenly too ill to return to them, and 
sent his son to preside in his stead; when the night came on he died, it being the seventeenth of January, 
during consulate of Olybrius and Probus. This was in the first year of the two hundred and ninety-fourth 
Olympiad. The emperor Theodosius lived sixty years, and reigned sixteen. This book therefore 
comprehends the transactions of sixteen years and eight months. 


Book VI 


INTRODUCTION 


The commission with which you charged us, O holy man of God, Theodore, we have executed in the five 
foregoing books; in which to the best of our ability, we have comprised the history of the Church from the 
time of Constantine. Notice, however, that we have been by no means studious of style; for we considered 
that had we showed too great fastidiousness about elegance of expression we might have defeated the 
object in view. But even supposing our purpose could still have been accomplished, we were wholly 
precluded from the exercise of that discretionary power of which ancient historians seem to have so 
largely availed themselves, whereby any one of them imagined himself quite at liberty to amplify or curtail 
matters of fact. Moreover, refined composition would by no means be edifying to the masses and illiterate 
men, who are intent merely on knowing the facts, and not on admiring beauty of diction. In order 
therefore not to render my production unprofitable to both classes of readers,—to the learned on the one 
hand, because no elaboration of language could satisfy them to rank it with the magniloquence of the 
writers of antiquity, and to the unlearned on the other, because they could not understand the facts, 
should they be clouded by a parade of words,—we have purposely adopted a style, divested indeed of all 
affectation of sublimity, but at the same time clear and perspicuous. 


As we begin, however, our sixth book, we must premise this, that in undertaking to detail the events of our 
own age, we are apprehensive of advancing such things as may be unpalatable to many: either because, 
according to the proverb, Truth is bitter;’ on account of our not mentioning with encomium the names of 
those whom some may love; or from our not magnifying their actions. The zealots of our churches will 
condemn us for not calling the bishops Most dear to God,’ Most holy,’ and such like. Others will be 
litigious because we do not bestow the appellations Most divine,’ and Lords’ on the emperors, nor apply to 
them such other epithets as they are commonly assigned. But since I could easily prove from the 
testimony of ancient authors, that among them the servant was accustomed to address his master simply 
by name, without reference to his dignity or titles, on account of the pressure of business, I shall in like 
manner obey the laws of history, which demand a simple and faithful narration, unobscured by a veil of 
any kind. I shall proceed to record accurately what I have either myself seen, or have been able to 
ascertain from actual observers; having tested the truth by the unanimity of the witnesses that spoke of 
the same affairs, and by every means I could possibly command. The process of ascertaining the truth was 
indeed laborious, inasmuch as many and different persons gave different accounts and some claimed to be 
eyewitnesses, while others professed to be more intimately acquainted with these things than any others. 


CHAPTER I 


ON THE DEATH OF THEODOSIUS HIS TWO SONS DIVIDE THE EMPIRE. RUFINUS IS SLAIN AT THE FEET OF 
ARCADIUS 


After the death of the Emperor Theodosius, in the consulate of Olybrius and Probinus or the seventeenth 
of January, his two sons undertook the administration of the Roman empire. Thus Arcadius assumed the 
government of the East, and Honorius of the West. At that time Damasus was bishop of the church at 
Imperial Rome, and Theophilus of that of Alexandria, John of Jerusalem, and Flavian of Antioch; while the 
episcopal chair at Constantinople or New Rome was filled by Nectarius, as we mentioned in the foregoing 
book. The body of the Emperor Theodosius was taken to Constantinople on the 8th of November in the 
same consulate, and was honorably interred by his son Arcadius with the usual funeral solemnities. Not 
long afterwards on the 28th day of the same month the army also arrived, which had served under the 
Emperor Theodosius in the war against the usurper. When therefore according to custom the Emperor 
Arcadius met the army without the gates, the soldiery slew Rufinus the Praetorian prefect. For he was 
suspected of aspiring to the sovereignty, and had the reputation of having invited into the Roman 
territories the Huns, a barbarous nation, who had already ravaged Armenia, and were then making 
predatory incursions into other provinces of the East. On the very day on which Rufinus was killed, 
Marcian bishop of the Novatians died, and was succeeded in the episcopate by Sisinnius, of whom we 
have already made mention. 


CHAPTER II 
DEATH OF NECTARIUS AND ORDINATION OF JOHN 


A short time after Nectarius also, bishop of Constantinople died, during the consulate of Caesarius and 
Atticus, on the 27th of September. A contest thereupon immediately arose respecting the appointment of a 
successor, some proposing one person, and some another: at length however it was determined to send 


antiquity of our sacred writings, and from the confession likewise of the powers of spiritual wickedness 
themselves. Who will venture to undertake our refutation; not with skill of words, but, as we have 
managed our demonstration, on the basis of reality? But while the truth we hold is made clear to all, 
unbelief meanwhile, at the very time it is convinced of the worth of Christianity, which has now become 
well known for its benefits as well as from the intercourse of life, takes up the notion that it is not really a 
thing divine, but rather a kind of philosophy. These are the very things, it says, the philosophers counsel 
and profess—innocence, justice, patience, sobriety, chastity. Why, then, are we not permitted an equal 
liberty and impunity for our doctrines as they have, with whom, in respect of what we teach, we are 
compared? or why are not they, as so like us, not pressed to the same offices, for declining which our lives 
are imperilled? For who compels a philosopher to sacrifice or take an oath, or put out useless lamps at 
midday? Nay, they openly overthrow your gods, and in their writings they attack your superstitions; and 
you applaud them for it. Many of them even, with your countenance, bark out against your rulers, and are 
rewarded with statues and salaries, instead of being given to the wild beasts. And very right it should be 
so. For they are called philosophers, not Christians. This name of philosopher has no power to put demons 
to the rout. Why are they not able to do that too? since philosophers count demons inferior to gods. 
Socrates used to say, “If the demon grant permission.” Yet he, too, though in denying the existence of your 
divinities he had a glimpse of the truth, at his dying ordered a cock to be sacrificed to AEsculapius, I 
believe in honour of his father, for Apollo pronounced Socrates the wisest of men. Thoughtless Apollo! 
testifying to the wisdom of the man who denied the existence of his race. In proportion to the enmity the 
truth awakens, you give offence by faithfully standing by it; but the man who corrupts and makes a mere 
pretence of it precisely on this ground gains favour with its persecutors. The truth which philosophers, 
these mockers and corrupters of it, with hostile ends merely affect to hold, and in doing so deprave, 
caring for nought but glory, Christians both intensely and intimately long for and maintain in its integrity, 
as those who have a real concern about their salvation. So that we are like each other neither in our 
knowledge nor our ways, as you imagine. For what certain information did Thales, the first of natural 
philosophers, give in reply to the inquiry of Croesus regarding Deity, the delay for further thought so often 
proving in vain? There is not a Christian workman but finds out God, and manifests Him, and hence 
assigns to Him all those attributes which go to constitute a divine being, though Plato affirms that it is far 
from easy to discover the Maker of the universe; and when He is found, it is difficult to make Him known 
to all. But if we challenge you to comparison in the virtue of chastity, I turn to a part of the sentence 
passed by the Athenians against Socrates, who was pronounced a corrupter of youth. The Christian 
confines himself to the female sex. I have read also how the harlot Phryne kindled in Diogenes the fires of 
lust, and how a certain Speusippus, of Plato’s school, perished in the adulterous act. The Christian 
husband has nothing to do with any but his own wife. Democritus, in putting out his eyes, because he 
could not look on women without lusting after them, and was pained if his passion was not satisfied, owns 
plainly, by the punishment he inflicts, his incontinence. But a Christian with grace-healed eyes is sightless 
in this matter; he is mentally blind against the assaults of passion. If I maintain our superior modesty of 
behaviour, there at once occurs to me Diogenes with filth-covered feet trampling on the proud couches of 
Plato, under the influence of another pride: the Christian does not even play the proud man to the pauper. 
If sobriety of spirit be the virtue in debate, why, there are Pythagoras at Thurii, and Zeno at Priene, 
ambitious of the supreme power: the Christian does not aspire to the aedileship. If equanimity be the 
contention, you have Lycurgus choosing death by self-starvation, because the Lacons had made some 
emendation of his laws: the Christian, even when he is condemned, gives thanks. If the comparison be 
made in regard to trustworthiness, Anaxagoras denied the deposit of his enemies: the Christian is noted 
for his fidelity even among those who are not of his religion. If the matter of sincerity is to be brought to 
trial, Aristotle basely thrust his friend Hermias from his place: the Christian does no harm even to his foe. 
With equal baseness does Aristotle play the sycophant to Alexander, instead of exercising to keep him in 
the right way, and Plato allows himself to be bought by Dionysius for his belly’s sake. Aristippus in the 
purple, with all his great show of gravity, gives way to extravagance; and Hippias is put to death laying 
plots against the state: no Christian ever attempted such a thing in behalf of his brethren, even when 
persecution was scattering them abroad with every atrocity. But it will be said that some of us, too, depart 
from the rules of our discipline. In that case, however, we count them no longer Christians; but the 
philosophers who do such things retain still the name and the honour of wisdom. So, then, where is there 
any likeness between the Christian and the philosopher? between the disciple of Greece and of heaven? 
between the man whose object is fame, and whose object is life? between the talker and the doer? 
between the man who builds up and the man who pulls down? between the friend and the foe of error? 
between one who corrupts the truth, and one who restores and teaches it? between its chief and its 
custodier? 


CHAPTER XLVII 


Unless I am utterly mistaken, there is nothing so old as the truth; and the already proved antiquity of the 
divine writings is so far of use to me, that it leads men more easily to take it in that they are the treasure- 
source whence all later wisdom has been taken. And were it not necessary to keep my work to a moderate 
size, I might launch forth also into the proof of this. What poet or sophist has not drunk at the fountain of 
the prophets? Thence, accordingly, the philosophers watered their arid minds, so that it is the things they 
have from us which bring us into comparison with them. For this reason, I imagine, philosophy was 
banished by certain states—I mean by the Thebans, by the Spartans also, and the Argives—its disciples 


for John, a presbyter of the church at Antioch, for there was a report that he was very instructive, and at 
the same time eloquent. By the general consent therefore of both the clergy and laity, he was summoned 
very soon afterwards to Constantinople by the Emperor Arcadius: and to render the ordination more 
authoritative and imposing, several prelates were requested to be present, among whom also was 
Theophilus bishop of Alexandria. This person did everything he could to detract from John’s reputation, 
being desirous of promoting to that see, Isidore a presbyter of his own church, to whom he was greatly 
attached, on account of a very delicate and perilous affair which Isidore had undertaken to serve his 
interests. What this was I must now unfold. While the Emperor Theodosius was preparing to attack the 
usurper Maximus, Theodosius sent Isidore with gifts giving twofold letters, and enjoining him to present 
both the gifts and the proper letters to him who should become the victor. In accordance with these 
injunctions Isidore on his arrival at Rome awaited there the event of the war. But this business did not 
long remain a secret: for a reader who accompanied him privately sequestered the letters; upon which 
Isidore in great alarm returned to Alexandria. This was the reason why Theophilus so warmly favored 
Isidore. The court however gave the preference to John: and inasmuch as many had revived the 
accusations against Theophilus, and prepared for presentation to the bishops then convened memorials of 
various charges, Eutropius the chief officer of the imperial bed-chamber collected these documents, and 
showed them to Theophilus, bidding him choose between ordaining John, and undergoing a trial on the 
charges made against him.’ Theophilus terrified at this alternative, consented to ordain John. Accordingly 
John was invested with the episcopal dignity on the 26th of February, under the following consulate, which 
the Emperor Honorius celebrated with public games at Rome, and Eutychian, then Praetorian prefect, at 
Constantinople. But since the man is famous, both for the writings he has left, and the many troubles he 
fell into, it is proper that I should not pass over his affairs in silence, but to relate as compendiously as 
possible whence he was, and from what ancestry; also the particulars of his elevation to the episcopate, 
and the means by which he was subsequently degraded; and finally how he was more honored after his 
death, than he had been during his life. 


CHAPTER III 


BIRTH AND EDUCATION OF JOHN BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


John was a native of Antioch in Syria-Coele, son of Secundus and Anthusa, and scion of a noble family in 
that country. He studied rhetoric under Libanius the sophist, and philosophy under Andragathius the 
philosopher. Being on the point of entering the practice of civil law, and reflecting on the restless and 
unjust course of those who devote themselves to the practice of the forensic courts, he was turned to the 
more tranquil mode of life, which he adopted, following the example of Evagrius. Evagrius himself had 
been educated under the same masters, and had some time before retired to a private mode of life. 
Accordingly he laid aside his legal habit, and applied his mind to the reading of the sacred scriptures, 
frequenting the church with great assiduity. He moreover induced Theodore and Maximus, who had been 
his fellow-students under Libanius the sophist, to forsake a profession whose primary object was gain, and 
embrace a life of greater simplicity. Of these two persons, Theodore afterwards became bishop of 
Mopsuestia in Cilicia, and Maximus of Seleucia in Isauria. At that time being ardent aspirants after 
perfection, they entered upon the ascetic life, under the guidance of Diodorus and Carterius, who then 
presided over a monastic institution. The former of these was subsequently elevated to the bishopric of 
Tarsus, and wrote many treatises, in which he limited his attention to the literal sense of scripture, 
avoiding that which was mystical. But enough respecting these persons. Now John was then living on the 
most intimate terms with Basil, at that time constituted a deacon by Meletius, but afterwards ordained 
bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia. Accordingly Zeno the bishop on his return from Jerusalem, appointed 
him a reader in the church at Antioch. While he continued in the capacity of a reader he composed the 
book Against the Jews. Meletius having not long after conferred on him the rank of deacon, he produced 
his work On the Priesthood, and those Against Stagirius; and moreover those also On the 
Incomprehensibility of the Divine Nature, and On the Women who lived with the Ecclesiastics. Afterwards, 
upon the death of Meletius at Constantinople,—for there he had gone on account of Gregory Nazianzen’s 
ordination,—John separated himself from the Meletians, without entering into communion with Paulinus, 
and spent three whole years in retirement. Later, when Paulinus was dead, he was ordained a presbyter 
by Evagrius the successor of Paulinus. Such is a brief outline of John’s career previous to his call to the 
episcopal office. It is said that on account of his zeal for temperance he was stern and severe; and one of 
his early friends has said that in his youth he manifested a proneness to irritability, rather than to 
modesty.’ Because of the rectitude of his life, he was free from anxiety about the future, and his simplicity 
of character rendered him open and ingenuous; nevertheless the liberty of speech he allowed himself was 
offensive to very many. In public teaching he was powerful in reforming the morals of his auditors; but in 
private conversation he was frequently thought haughty and assuming by those who did not know him. 


CHAPTER IV 
OF SERAPION THE DEACON ON WHOSE ACCOUNT JOHN BECOMES ODIOUS TO HIS CLERGY 


Being such in disposition and manners, and promoted to the episcopacy, John was led to conduct himself 
toward his clergy with more than proper superciliousness, designing to correct the morals of the clergy 


under him. Having thus chafed the temper of the ecclesiastics, he was disliked by them; and so many of 
them stood aloof from him as a passionate man, and others became his bitter enemies. Serapion, a deacon 
of his retinue, led him to alienate their minds still more from him; and once in presence of the whole 
assembled clergy he cried out with a loud voice to the bishop—You will never be able to govern these 
men, my lord, unless you drive them all with a rod.’ This speech of his excited a general feeling of 
animosity against the bishop; the bishop also not long after expelled many of them from the church, some 
for one cause, and some for another. And, as it usually happens when persons in office adopt such violent 
measures, those who were thus expelled by him formed combinations and inveighed against him to the 
people. What contributed greatly to gain credence for these complaints was the fact that the bishop was 
not willing to eat with any one else, and never accepted an invitation to a feast. On account of this the plot 
against him became widespread. His reasons for not eating with others no one knew with any certainty, 
but some persons in justification of his conduct state that he had a very delicate stomach, and weak 
digestion, which obliged him to be careful in his diet, and therefore he ate alone; while others thought this 
was due to his rigid and habitual abstinence. Whatever the real motive may have been, the circumstance 
itself contributed not a little to the grounds of accusation by his calumniators. The people nevertheless 
continued to regard him with love and veneration, on account of his valuable discourses in the church, 
and therefore those who sought to traduce him, only brought themselves into contempt. How eloquent, 
convincing, and persuasive his sermons were, both those which were published by himself, and such as 
were noted down by short-hand writers as he delivered them, why should we stay to declare? Those who 
desire to form an adequate idea of them, must read for themselves, and will thereby derive both pleasure 
and profit. 


CHAPTER V 


JOHN DRAWS DOWN UPON HIMSELF THE DISPLEASURE OF MANY PERSONS OF RANK AND POWER. OF THE 
EUNUCH EUTROPIUS 


As long as John was in conflict with the clergy only, machinations against him were utterly powerless; but 
when he proceeded to rebuke many of those in public office also with immoderate vehemence, the tide of 
unpopularity began to set against him with far greater impetus. Hence many stories were told to his 
disparagement. And most of these found attentive and believing listeners. This growing prejudice was not 
a little increased by an oration which he pronounced at that time against Eutropius. For Eutropius was the 
chief eunuch of the imperial bed-chamber, and the first of all eunuchs that was admitted to the dignity of 
consul. He, desiring to inflict vengeance on certain persons who had taken refuge in the churches, 
induced the emperors to make a law excluding delinquents from the privilege of sanctuary, and 
authorizing the seizure of those who had sought the shelter of the sacred edifices. But its author was 
punished for this almost immediately; for scarcely had the law been promulgated, before Eutropius 
himself, having incurred the displeasure of the emperor, fled for protection to the church. The bishop 
therefore, while Eutropius trembling with fear lay under the table of the altar, mounting the pulpit from 
which he was accustomed to address the people in order to be the more distinctly heard, uttered an 
invective against him: wherefore he seemed to create greater displeasure in some, as he not only denied 
compassion to the unfortunate, but added insult to cruelty. By the emperor’s order however, for certain 
offences committed by him, Eutropius, though bearing the consulate, was decapitated, and his name 
effaced from the list of consuls, that of Theodore his colleague being alone suffered to remain as in office 
for that year. It is said that John afterwards used the same license towards Gainas also, who was then 
commander-in-chief of the army; treating him with characteristic rudeness, because he had presumed to 
request the emperor to assign the Arians, with whom he agreed in sentiment, one of the churches within 
the city. Many others also of the higher orders, for a variety of causes, he censured with the same 
unceremonious freedom, so that by these means he created many powerful adversaries. Wherefore 
Theophilus bishop of Alexandria, immediately after his ordination, was plotting his overthrow; and 
concerted measures for this purpose in secret, both with the friends who were around him, and by letter 
with such as were at a distance. For it was not so much the boldness with which John lashed whatever 
was obnoxious to him, that affected Theophilus, as his own failure to place his favorite presbyter Isidore in 
the episcopal chair of Constantinople. In such a state were the affairs of John the bishop at that time; 
mischief thus threatened him at the very commencement of his episcopate. But we shall enter into these 
things more at large as we proceed. 


CHAPTER VI 


GAINAS THE GOTH ATTEMPTS TO USURP THE SOVEREIGN POWER; AFTER FILLING CONSTANTINOPLE WITH 
DISORDER, HE IS SLAIN 


I shall now narrate some memorable circumstances that occurred at that period, in which it will be seen 
how Divine Providence interposed by extraordinary agencies for the preservation of the city and Roman 
empire from the utmost peril. Gainas was a barbarian by extraction but after becoming a Roman subject, 
and having engaged in military service, and risen by degrees from one rank to another, he was at length 
appointed general-in-chief both of the Roman horse and foot. When he had obtained this lofty position, he 
forgot his position and relations, and was unable to restrain himself and on the other hand according to 
the common saying left no stone unturned’ in order to gain control of the Roman government. To 


accomplish this he sent for the Goths out of their own country, and gave the principal commissions in the 
army to his relations. Then when Tribigildus, one of his kinsmen who had the command of the forces in 
Phrygia, had at the instigation of Gainas broken out into open revolt, and was filling the people of Phrygia 
with confusion and dismay, he managed to have deputed to him the oversight of matters in the disturbed 
province. Now the Emperor Arcadius not suspecting [any harm] committed the charge of these affairs to 
him. Gainas therefore immediately set out at the head of an immense number of the barbarous Goths, 
apparently on an expedition against Tribigildus, but with the real intention of establishing his own unjust 
domination. On reaching Phrygia he began to subvert everything. Consequently the affairs of the Romans 
were immediately thrown into great consternation, not only on account of the vast barbarian force which 
Gainas had at his command, but also because the most fertile and opulent regions of the East were 
threatened with desolation. In this emergency the emperor, acting with much prudence, sought to arrest 
the course of the barbarian by address: he accordingly sent him an embassy with instructions to appease 
him for the present by every kind of concession. Gainas having demanded that Saturninus and Aurelian, 
two of the most distinguished of the senatorial order, and men of consular dignity, whom he knew to be 
unfavorable to his pretensions, should be delivered up to him, the emperor most unwillingly yielded to the 
exigency of the crisis; and these two persons, prepared to die for the public good, nobly submitted 
themselves to the emperor’s disposal. They therefore proceeded to meet the barbarian, at a place used for 
horse-racing some distance from Chalcedon, being resolved to endure whatever he might be disposed to 
inflict; but however they suffered no harm. The usurper simulating dissatisfaction, advanced to 
Chalcedon, whither the emperor Arcadius also went to meet him. Both then entered the church where the 
body of the martyr Euphemia is deposited, and there entered into a mutual pledge on oath that neither 
would plot against the other. The emperor indeed kept his engagement, having a religious regard to an 
oath, and being on that account beloved of God. But Gainas soon violated it, and did not swerve from his 
original purpose; on the contrary he was intent on carnage, plunder, and conflagration, not only against 
Constantinople, but also against the whole extent of the Roman empire, if he could by any means carry it 
into effect. The city was accordingly quite inundated by the barbarians, and its residents were reduced to 
a condition equivalent to that of captives. Moreover so great was the danger of the city that a comet of 
prodigious magnitude, reaching from heaven even to the earth, such as was never before seen, gave 
forewarning of it. Gainas first most shamelessly attempted to make a seizure of the silver publicly exposed 
for sale in the shops: but when the proprietors, advised beforehand by report of his intention, abstained 
from exposing it on their counters, his thoughts were diverted to another object, which was to send an 
immense body of barbarians at night for the purpose of burning down the palace. Then indeed it appeared 
distinctly that God had providential care over the city: for a multitude of angels appeared to the rebels, in 
the form of armed men of gigantic stature, before whom the barbarians, imagining them to be a large 
army of brave troops, turned away with terror and departed. When this was reported to Gainas, it seemed 
to him quite incredible—for he knew that the greatest part of the Roman army was at a distance, 
dispersed as a garrison over the Eastern cities—and he sent others on the following night and repeatedly 
afterwards. Now as they constantly returned with the same statement—for the angels of God always 
presented themselves in the same form—he came with a great multitude, and at length became himself a 
spectator of the prodigy. Then supposing that what he saw was really a body of soldiers, and that they 
concealed themselves by day, and baffled his designs by night, he desisted from his attempt, and took 
another resolution which he conceived would be detrimental to the Romans; but the event proved it to be 
greatly to their advantage. Pretending to be under demoniacal possession, he went forth as if for prayer to 
the church of St. John the Apostle, which is seven miles distant from the city. Together with him went 
barbarians who carried out arms, having concealed them in casks and other specious coverings. And 
when the soldiers who guarded the city gates detected these, and would not suffer them to pass, the 
barbarians drew their swords and put them to death. A fearful tumult thence arose in the city, and death 
seemed to threaten every one; nevertheless the city continued secure at that time, its gates being every 
where well defended. The emperor with timely wisdom proclaimed Gainas a public enemy, and ordered 
that all the barbarians who remained shut up in the city should be slain. Thus one day after the guards of 
the gates had been killed, the Romans attacked the barbarians within the walls near the church of the 
Goths—for thither such of them as had been left in the city had betaken themselves—and after destroying 
a great number of them they set the church on fire, and burnt it to the ground. Gainas being informed of 
the slaughter of those of his party who did not manage to get out of the city, and perceiving the failure of 
all his artifices, left St. John’s church, and advanced rapidly towards Thrace. On reaching the 
Chersonnese he endeavored to pass over from thence and take Lampsacus, in order that from that place 
he might make himself master of the Eastern parts. As the emperor had immediately dispatched forces in 
pursuit both by land and by sea, another wonderful interposition of Divine Providence occurred. For while 
the barbarians, destitute of ships, hastily put together rafts and were attempting to cross on them, 
suddenly the Roman fleet appeared, and the west wind began to blow hard. This afforded an easy passage 
to the Romans; but the barbarians with their horses, tossed up and down in their frail barks by the 
violence of the gale, were at length overwhelmed by the waves; many of them also were destroyed by the 
Romans. In this manner during the passage a vast number of the barbarians perished; but Gainas 
departing thence fled into Thrace, where he fell in with another body of the Roman forces and was slain 
by them together with the barbarians that attended him. Let this cursory notice of Gainas suffice here. 


Those who may desire more minute details of the circumstances of that war, should read The Gainea of 
Eusebius Scholasticus, who was at that time a pupil of Troilus the sophist; and having been a spectator of 
the war, related the events of it in an heroic poem consisting of four books; and inasmuch as the events 


alluded to had but recently taken place, he acquired for himself great celebrity. The poet Ammonius has 
also very lately composed another description in verse of the same transactions, which he recited before 
the emperor in the sixteenth consulate of Theodosius the younger, which he bore with Faustus. 


This war was terminated under the consulate of Stilicho and Aurelian. The year following, the consulate 
was celebrated by Fravitus also a Goth by extraction, who was honored by the Romans, and showed great 
fidelity and attachment to them, rendering important services in this very war. For this reason he attained 
to the dignity of consul. In that year on the tenth of April there was born a son to the Emperor Arcadius, 
the good Theodosius. 


But while the affairs of the state were thus troubled, the dignitaries of the Church refrained not in the 
least from their disgraceful cabals against each other, to the great reproach of the Christian religion; for 
during this time the ecclesiastics incited tumults against each other. The source of the mischief originated 
in Egypt in the following manner. 


CHAPTER VII 


DISSENSION BETWEEN THEOPHILUS BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA AND THE MONKS OF THE DESERT. 
CONDEMNATION OF ORIGEN’S BOOKS 


The question had been started a little before, whether God is a corporeal existence, and has the form of 
man; or whether he is incorporeal, and without human or, generally speaking, any other bodily shape? 
From this question arose strifes and contentions among a very great number of persons, some favoring 
one opinion on the subject, and others patronizing the opposite. Very many of the more simple ascetics 
asserted that God is corporeal, and has a human figure: but most others condemn their judgment, and 
contended that God is incorporeal, and free of all form whatever. With these latter Theophilus bishop of 
Alexandria agreed so thoroughly that in the church before all the people he inveighed against those who 
attributed to God a human form, expressly teaching that the Divine Being is wholly incorporeal. When the 
Egyptian ascetics were apprised of this, they left their monasteries and came to Alexandria; where they 
excited a tumult against the bishop, accusing him of impiety, and threatening to put him to death. 
Theophilus becoming aware of his danger, after some consideration had recourse to this expedient to 
extricate himself from the threatened death. Going to the monks, he in a conciliatory tone thus addressed 
them: In seeing you, I behold the face of God.’ The utterance of this saying moderated the fury of these 
men and they replied: If you really admit that God’s countenance is such as ours, anathematize Origen’s 
book; for some drawing arguments from them oppose themselves to our opinion. If you will not do this, 
expect to be treated by us as an impious person, and the enemy of God.’ But as far as I am concerned,’ 
said Theophilus, I will readily do what you require: and be ye not angry with me, for I myself also 
disapprove of Origen’s works, and consider those who countenance them deserving of censure.’ Thus he 
succeeded in appeasing and sending away the monks at that time; and probably the whole dispute 
respecting this subject would have been set at rest, had it not been for another circumstance which 
happened immediately after. Over the monasteries in Egypt there were four devout persons as 
superintendents named Dioscorus, Ammonius, Eusebius, and Euthymius: these men were brothers, and 
had the appellation of the Tall Monks’ given them on account of their stature. They were moreover 
distinguished both for the sanctity of their lives, and the extent of their erudition, and for these reasons 
their reputation was very high at Alexandria. Theophilus in particular, the prelate of that city, loved and 
honored them exceedingly: insomuch that he constituted one of them, Dioscorus, bishop of Hermopolis 
against his will, having forcibly drawn him from his retreat. Two of the others he entreated to continue 
with him, and with difficulty prevailed upon them to do so; still by the exercise of his authority as bishop 
he accomplished his purpose: when therefore he had invested them with the clerical office, he committed 
to their charge the management of ecclesiastical affairs. They, constrained by necessity, performed the 
duties thus imposed on them successfully; nevertheless they were dissatisfied because they were unable 
to follow philosophical pursuits and ascetic exercises. And as in process of time, they thought they were 
being spiritually injured, observing the bishop to be devoted to gain, and greedily intent on the acquisition 
of wealth, and according to the common saying leaving no stone unturned’ for the sake of gain, they 
refused to remain with him any longer, declaring that they loved solitude, and greatly preferred it to living 
in the city. As long as he was ignorant of the true motive for their departure, he earnestly begged them to 
abide with him; but when he perceived that they were dissatisfied with his conduct, he became 
excessively irritated, and threatened to do them all kinds of mischief. But they making little account of his 
menaces retired into the desert; upon which Theophilus, who was evidently of a hasty and malignant 
temperament, raised not a small clamor against them, and by every contrivance earnestly sought to do 
them injury. He also conceived a dislike against their brother Dioscorus, bishop of Hermopolis. He was 
moreover extremely annoyed at the esteem and veneration in which he was held by the ascetics. Being 
aware, however, that he would be able to do no harm to these persons unless he could stir up hostility in 
the minds of the monks against them, he used this artifice to effect it. He well knew that these men in 
their frequent theological discussions with him, had maintained that the Deity was incorporeal, and by no 
means had a human form; because [they argued] such a constitution would involve the necessary 
accompaniment of human passions. Now this has been demonstrated by the ancient writers and especially 
Origen. Theophilus, however though entertaining the very same opinion respecting the Divine nature, yet 
to gratify his vindictive feelings, did not hesitate to pervert what he and they had rightly taught: but 


imposed upon the majority of the monks, men who were sincere but rude in speech,’ the greater part of 
whom were quite illiterate. Sending letters to the monasteries in the desert, he advised them not to give 
heed either to Dioscorus or to his brothers, inasmuch as they affirmed that God had not a body. Whereas,’ 
said he, according to the sacred Scripture God has eyes, ears, hands, and feet, as men have; but the 
partisans of Dioscorus, being followers of Origen, introduce the blasphemous dogma that God has neither 
eyes, ears, feet, nor hands.’ By this sophism he took advantage of the simplicity of these monks and thus a 
hot dissension was stirred up among them. Such as had a cultivated mind indeed were not beguiled by 
this plausibility, and therefore still adhere to Dioscorus and Origen; but the more ignorant who greatly 
exceeded the others in number, inflamed by an ardent zeal without knowledge, immediately raised an 
outcry against their brethren. A division being thus made, both parties branded each other as impious; 
and some listening to Theophilus called their brethren Origenists,’ and impious’ and the others termed 
those who were convinced by Theophilus Anthropomorphitae.’ On this account violent altercation arose, 
and an inextinguishable war between the monks. Theophilus on receiving intimation of the success of his 
device, went to Nitria where the monasteries are, accompanied by a multitude of persons, and armed the 
monks against Dioscorus and his brethren; who being in danger of losing their lives, made their escape 
with great difficulty. 


While these things were in progress in Egypt John bishop of Constantinople was ignorant of them, but 
flourished in eloquence and became increasingly celebrated for his discourses. Moreover he first enlarged 
the prayers contained in the nocturnal hymns, for the reason I am about to assign. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE ARIANS AND THE SUPPORTERS OF THE HOMOOUSION’ HOLD NOCTURNAL ASSEMBLIES AND SING 
ANTIPHONAL HYMNS, A SPECIES OF COMPOSITION ASCRIBED TO IGNATIUS, SURNAMED THEOPHORUS. 
CONFLICT BETWEEN THE TWO PARTIES 


The Arians, as we have said, held their meetings without the city. As often therefore as the festal days 
occurred—I mean Saturday and Lord’s day—in each week, on which assemblies are usually held in the 
churches, they congregated within the city gates about the public squares, and sang responsive verses 
adapted to the Arian heresy. This they did during the greater part of the night: and again in the morning, 
chanting the same songs which they called responsive, they paraded through the midst of the city, and so 
passed out of the gates to go to their places of assembly. But since they did not desist from making use of 
insulting expressions in relation to the Homoousians, often singing such words as these: Where are they 
that say three things are but one power?’—John fearing lest any of the more simple should be drawn away 
from the church by such kind of hymns, opposed to them some of his own people, that they also employing 
themselves in chanting nocturnal hymns, might obscure the effort of the Arians, and confirm his own 
party in the profession of their faith. John’s design indeed seemed to be good, but it issued in tumult and 
dangers. For as the Homoousians performed their nocturnal hymns with greater display,—for there were 
invented by John silver crosses for them on which lighted wax-tapers were carried, provided at the 
expense of the empress Eudoxia,—the Arians who were very numerous, and fired with envy, resolved to 
revenge themselves by a desperate and riotous attack upon their rivals. For from the remembrance of 
their own recent domination, they were full of confidence in their ability to overcome, and of contempt for 
their adversaries. Without delay therefore, on one of these nights, they engaged in a conflict; and Briso, 
one of the eunuchs of the empress, who was at that time leading the chanters of these hymns, was 
wounded by a stone in the forehead, and also some of the people on both sides were killed. Whereupon 
the emperor being angered, forbade the Arians to chant their hymns any more in public. Such were the 
events of this occasion. 


We must now however make some allusion to the origin of this custom in the church of responsive 
singing. Ignatius third bishop of Antioch in Syria from the apostle Peter, who also had held intercourse 
with the apostles themselves, saw a vision of angels hymning in alternate chants the Holy Trinity. 
Accordingly he introduced the mode of singing he had observed in the vision into the Antiochian church; 
whence it was transmitted by tradition to all the other churches. Such is the account [we have received] in 
relation to these responsive hymns. 


CHAPTER IX 


DISPUTE BETWEEN THEOPHILUS AND PETER LEADING TO AN ATTEMPT ON THE PART OF THE FORMER TO 
DEPOSE JOHN BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


Not long after this, the monks of the desert, together with Dioscorus and his brothers, came to 
Constantinople. There was also with them Isidore, formerly the most intimate friend of the bishop 
Theophilus, but then become his bitterest enemy, on account of the following circumstance: A certain man 
named Peter was at that time the archpresbyter of the Alexandrian church; Theophilus being irritated 
against this person, determined to eject him from the church; and as the ground of expulsion, he brought 
the charge against him of having admitted to a participation of the sacred mysteries, a woman of the 
Manichaean sect, without first compelling her to renounce her Manichaean heresy. As Peter in his defence 
declared, that not only had the errors of this woman been previously abjured, but that Theophilus himself 


had sanctioned her admission to the eucharist, Theophilus became indignant, as if he had been grievously 
calumniated; whereupon he affirmed that he was altogether unacquainted with the circumstance. Peter 
therefore summoned Isidore to bear witness to the bishop’s knowledge of the facts concerning the 
woman. Now Isidore happened to be then at Rome, on a mission from Theophilus to Damasus the prelate 
of the imperial city, for the purpose of affecting a reconciliation between him and Flavian bishop of 
Antioch; for the adherents of Meletius had separated from Flavian in detestation of his perjury, as we have 
already observed. When Isidore had returned from Rome, and was cited as a witness by Peter, he deposed 
that the woman was received by consent of the bishop; and that he himself had administered the 
sacrament to her. Upon this Theophilus became enraged and in anger ejected them both. This furnished 
the reason for Isidore’s going to Constantinople with Dioscorus and his brethren, in order to submit to the 
cognizance of the emperor, and John the bishop, the injustice and violence with which Theophilus had 
treated them. John, on being informed of the facts, gave the men an honorable reception, and did not 
exclude them from communion at prayers, but postponed their communion of the sacred mysteries, until 
their affairs should be examined into. Whilst matters were in this posture, a false report was brought to 
Theophilus’ ears, that John had both admitted them to a participation of the mysteries, and was also ready 
to give them assistance; wherefore he resolved not only to be revenged on Isidore and Dioscorus, but also 
if possible to cast John out of his episcopal chair. With this design he wrote to all the bishops of the 
various cities, and concealing his real motive, ostensibly condemned therein the books of Origen merely: 
which Athanasius, his predecessor, had used in confirmation of his own faith, frequently appealing to the 
testimony and authority of Origen’s writings, in his orations against the Arians. 


CHAPTER X 
EPIPHANIUS BISHOP OF CYPRUS CONVENES A SYNOD TO CONDEMN THE BOOKS OF ORIGEN 


He moreover renewed his friendship with Epiphanius bishop of Constantia in Cyprus, with whom he had 
formerly been at variance. For Theophilus accused Epiphanius of entertaining low thoughts of God, by 
supposing him to have a human form. Now although Theophilus was really unchanged in sentiment, and 
had denounced those who thought that the divinity was human in form, yet on account of his hatred of 
others, he openly denied his own convictions; and he now professed to be friendly with Epiphanius, as if 
he had altered his mind and agreed with him in his views of God. He then managed it so that Epiphanius 
by letter should convene a Synod of the bishops in Cyprus, in order to condemn the writings of Origen. 
Epiphanius being on account of his extraordinary piety a man of simple mind and manners was easily 
influenced by the letters of Theophilus: having therefore assembled a council of bishops in that island, he 
caused a prohibition to be therein made of the reading of Origen’s works. He also wrote to John, exhorting 
him to abstain from the study of Origen’s books, and to convoke a Synod for decreeing the same thing as 
he had done. Accordingly when Theophilus had in this way deluded Epiphanius, who was famous for his 
piety, seeing his design prosper according to his wish, he became more confident, and himself also 
assembled a great number of bishops. In that convention, pursuing the same course as Epiphanius, he 
caused a like sentence of condemnation to be pronounced on the writings of Origen, who had been dead 
nearly two hundred years: not having this as his first object, but rather his purpose of revenge on 
Dioscorus and his brethren. John paying but little attention to the communications of Epiphanius and 
Theophilus, was intent on instructing the churches; and he flourished more and more as a preacher, but 
made no account of the plots which were laid against him. As soon, however, as it became apparent to 
every body that Theophilus was endeavoring to divest John of his bishopric, then all those who had any ill- 
will against John, combined in calumniating him. And thus many of the clergy, and many of those in office, 
and of those who had great influence at the court, believing that they had found an opportunity now of 
avenging themselves upon John, exerted themselves to procure the convocation of a Grand Synod at 
Constantinople, partly by sending letters and partly by dispatching messengers in all directions for that 
purpose. 


CHAPTER XI 


OF SEVERIAN AND ANTIOCHUS: THEIR DISAGREEMENT FROM JOHN 


The odium against John Chrysostom was considerably increased by another additional event as follows: 
two bishops flourished at that time, Syrians by birth, named Severian and Antiochus; Severian presided 
over the church at Gabala, a city of Syria, and Antiochus over that of Ptolemais in Phoenicia. They were 
both renowned for their eloquence; but although Severian was a very learned man, he did not succeed in 
using the Greek language perfectly; and so while speaking Greek he betrayed his Syrian origin. Antiochus 
came first to Constantinople, and having preached in the churches for some time with great zeal and 
ability, and having thus amassed a large sum of money, he returned to his own church. Severian hearing 
that Antiochus had collected a fortune by his visit to Constantinople, determined to follow his example. He 
therefore exercised himself for the occasion, and having composed a number of sermons, set out for 
Constantinople. Being most kindly received by John, to a certain point, he soothed and flattered the man, 
and was himself no less beloved and honored by him: meanwhile his discourses gained him great 
celebrity, so that he attracted the notice of many persons of rank, and even of the emperor himself. And as 
it happened at that time that the bishop of Ephesus died, John was obliged to go to Ephesus for the 


purpose of ordaining a successor. On his arrival at that city, as the people were divided in their choice, 
some proposing one person, and some another, John perceiving that both parties were in a contentious 
mood, and that they did not wish to adopt his counsel, he resolved without much ado to end their dispute 
by preferring to the bishopric a certain Heraclides, a deacon of his own, and a Cypriot by descent. And 
thus both parties desisting from their strife with each other had peace. Now as this detention [at Ephesus] 
was lengthened, Severian continued to preach at Constantinople, and daily grew in favor with his hearers. 
Of this John was not left ignorant, for he was promptly made acquainted with whatever occurred, 
Serapion, of whom we have before spoken, communicating the news to him and asserting that the church 
was being troubled by Severian; thus the bishop was aroused to a feeling of jealousy. Having therefore 
among other matters deprived many of the Novatians and Quartodecimans of their churches, he returned 
to Constantinople. Here he resumed himself the care of the churches under his own especial jurisdiction. 
But Serapion’s arrogance no one could bear; for thus having won John’s unbounded confidence and 
regard, he was so puffed up by it that he treated every one with contempt. And on this account also 
animosity was inflamed the more against the bishop. On one occasion when Severian passed by him, 
Serapion neglected to pay him the homage due to a bishop, but continued seated [instead of rising], 
indicating plainly how little he cared for his presence. Severian, unable to endure patiently this 
[supposed] rudeness and contempt, said with a loud voice to those present, If Serapion should die a 
Christian, Christ has not become incarnate.’ Serapion, taking occasion from this remark, publicly incited 
Chrysostom to enmity against Severian: for suppressing the conditional clause of the sentence, If 
Serapion die a Christian,’ and saying that he had made the assertion that Christ has not become 
incarnate,’ he brought several witnesses of his own party to sustain this charge. But on being informed of 
this the Empress Eudoxia severely reprimanded John, and ordered that Severian should be immediately 
recalled from Chalcedon in Bithynia. He returned forthwith; but John would hold no intercourse whatever 
with him, nor did he listen to any one urging him to do so, until at length the Empress Eudoxia herself, in 
the church called The Apostles, placed her son Theodosius, who now so happily reigns, but was then quite 
an infant, before John’s knees, and adjuring him repeatedly by the young prince her son, with difficulty 
prevailed upon him to be reconciled to Severian. In this manner then these men were outwardly 
reconciled; but they nevertheless continued cherishing a rancorous feeling toward each other. Such was 
the origin of the animosity [of John] against Severian. 


CHAPTER XII 


EPIPHANIUS, IN ORDER TO GRATIFY THEOPHILUS, PERFORMS ORDINATIONS AT CONSTANTINOPLE WITHOUT 
JOHN’S PERMISSION 


Not long after this, at the suggestion of Theophilus, the bishop Epiphanius again came from Cyprus to 
Constantinople; he brought also with him a copy of the synodical decree in which they did not 
excommunicate Origen himself but condemned his books. On reaching St. John’s church, which is seven 
miles distant from the city, he disembarked, and there celebrated a service; then after having ordained a 
deacon, he again entered the city. In complaisance to Theophilus he declined John’s courtesy, and engaged 
apartments in a private house. He afterwards assembled those of the bishops who were then in the 
capital, and producing his copy of the synodical decree condemnatory of Origen’s works, recited it before 
them; not being able to assign any reason for this judgment, than that it seemed fit to Theophilus and 
himself to reject them. Some indeed from a reverential respect for Epiphanius subscribed the decree; but 
many refused to do so among whom was Theotimus bishop of Scythia, who thus addressed Epiphanius:—I 
neither choose, Epiphanius,’ said he, to insult the memory of one who ended his life piously long ago; nor 
dare I be guilty of so impious an act, as that of condemning what our predecessors did not reject: and 
especially when I know of no evil doctrine contained in Origen’s books.’ Having said this, he brought 
forward one of that author’s works, and reading a few passages therefrom, showed that the sentiments 
propounded were in perfect accordance with the orthodox faith. He then added, Those who speak evil of 
these writings are unconsciously casting dishonor upon the sacred volume whence their principles are 
drawn.’ Such was the reply which Theotimus, a bishop celebrated for his piety and rectitude of life, made 
to Epiphanius. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE AUTHOR'S DEFENCE OF ORIGEN 


But since carping detractors have imposed upon many persons and have succeeded in deterring them 
from reading Origen, as though he were a blasphemous writer, I deem it not unseasonable to make a few 
observations respecting him. Worthless characters, and such as are destitute of ability to attain eminence 
themselves, often seek to get into notice by decrying those who excel them. And first Methodius, bishop of 
a city in Lycia named Olympus, labored under this malady; next Eustathius, who for a short time presided 
over the church at Antioch; after him Apollinaris; and lastly Theophilus. This quaternion of revilers has 
traduced Origen, but not on the same grounds, one having found one cause of accusation against him, and 
another another; and thus each has demonstrated that what he has taken no objection to, he has fully 
accepted. For since one has attacked one opinion in particular, and another has found fault with another, 
it is evident that each has admitted as true what he has not assailed, giving a tacit approbation to what he 
has not attacked. Methodius indeed, when he had in various places railed against Origen, afterwards as if 


retracting all he had previously said, expresses his admiration of the man, in a dialogue which he entitled 
Xenon. But I affirm that from the censure of these men, greater commendation accrues to Origen. For 
those who have sought out whatever they deemed worthy of reprobation in him, and yet have never 
charged him with holding unsound views respecting the holy Trinity, are in this way most distinctly shown 
to bear witness to his orthodox piety: and by not reproaching him on this point, they commend him by 
their own testimony. But Athanasius the defender of the doctrine of consubstantiality, in his Discourses 
against the Arians continually cites this author as a witness of his own faith, interweaving his words with 
his own, and saying, The most admirable and assiduous Origen,’ says he, by his own testimony confirms 
our doctrine concerning the Son of God, affirming him to be co-eternal with the Father.’ Those therefore 
who load Origen with opprobrium, overlook the fact that their maledictions fall at the same time on 
Athanasius, the eulogist of Origen. So much will be enough for the vindication of Origen; we shall now 
return to the course of our history. 


CHAPTER XIV 


EPIPHANIUS IS ASKED TO MEET JOHN; ON REFUSING HE IS ADMONISHED CONCERNING HIS ANTICANONICAL 
PROCEEDINGS; ALARMED AT THIS HE LEAVES CONSTANTINOPLE 


John was not offended because Epiphanius, contrary to the ecclesiastical canon, had made an ordination 
in his church; but invited him to remain with him at the episcopal palace. He, however, replied that he 
would neither stay nor pray with him, unless he would expel Dioscorus and his brethren from the city, and 
with his own hand subscribe the condemnation of Origen’s books. Now as John deferred the performance 
of these things, saying that nothing ought to be done rashly before investigation by a general council, 
John’s adversaries led Epiphanius to adopt another course. For they contrived it so that as a meeting was 
in the church named The Apostles, Epiphanius came forth and before all the people condemned the books 
of Origen, excommunicated Dioscorus with his followers, and charged John with countenancing them. 
These things were reported to John; whereupon on the following day he sent the appended message to 
Epiphanius just as he entered the church: 


You do many things contrary to the canons, Epiphanius. In the first place you have made an ordination in 
the churches under my jurisdiction: then without my appointment, you have on your own authority 
officiated in them. Moreover, when heretofore I invited you hither, you refused to come, and now you take 
that liberty yourself. Beware therefore, lest a tumult being excited among the people, you yourself should 
also incur danger therefrom.’ 


Epiphanius becoming alarmed on hearing these admonitions, left the church; and after accusing John of 
many things, he set out on his return to Cyprus. Some say that when he was about to depart, he said to 
John, I hope that you will not die a bishop’: to which John replied, Expect not to arrive at your own 
country.’ I cannot be sure that those who reported these things to me spoke the truth; but nevertheless 
the event was in the case of both as prophesied above. For Epiphanius did not reach Cyprus, having died 
on board the ship during his voyage; and John a short time afterwards was driven from his see, as we shall 
show in proceeding. 


CHAPTER XV 


JOHN IS EXPELLED FROM HIS CHURCH BY A SYNOD HELD AT CHALCEDON ON ACCOUNT OF HIS DISPRAISE OF 
WOMEN 


When Epiphanius was gone, John was informed by some person that the Empress Eudoxia had stimulated 
Epiphanius against him. And being of a fiery temperament, and of a ready utterance, he soon after 
pronounced a public invective against women in general. The people readily took this as uttered indirectly 
against the empress and so the speech was laid hold of by evil-disposed persons, and reported to those in 
authority. At length on being informed of it the empress immediately complained to her husband, telling 
him that the insult offered to herself was equally an insult against him. The emperor therefore authorized 
Theophilus to convoke a Synod without delay against John; Severian also co-operated in promoting this, 
for he still retained his grudge against Chrysostom. Not long time accordingly intervened before 
Theophilus arrived, having induced several bishops from different cities to accompany him; these however 
had been summoned by the emperor’s orders also. Many of the bishops in Asia John had deposed when he 
went to Ephesus and ordained Heraclides. Accordingly they all by previous agreement assembled at 
Chalcedon in Bithynia. Cyrinus was at that time bishop of Chalcedon, an Egyptian by birth, who said many 
things to the bishops in disparagement of John, denouncing him as the impious,’ the haughty,’ the 
inexorable.’ They indeed were very much satisfied at these denunciations. But Maruthas bishop of 
Mesopotamia having involuntarily trod on Cyrinus’ foot, he was severely hurt by it and was unable to 
embark with the rest for Constantinople, but remained behind at Chalcedon. The rest crossed over. Now 
Theophilus had so openly avowed his hostility to John, that none of the clergy would go forth to meet him, 
or pay him the least honor; but some Alexandrian sailors happening to be on the spot—for at that time the 
grain transporting vessels were there—greeted him with joyful acclamations. He excused himself from 
entering the church, and took up his abode at one of the imperial mansions called The Placidian.’ Then on 
this account a torrent of accusations began to be poured forth against John; for no mention was now made 


of Origen, but all were intent on urging a variety of criminations, many of which were ridiculous. 
Preliminary matters being thus settled, the bishops were convened in one of the suburbs of Chalcedon, a 
place called The Oak,’ and immediately cited John to answer the charges which were brought against him. 
He also summoned Serapion the deacon; Tigris the eunuch presbyter, and Paul the reader, were likewise 
summoned to appear there with him, for these men were included in the impeachments, as participators 
in his guilt. And since John taking exception to those who had cited him, on the ground of their being his 
enemies, refused to attend, and demanded a general council, without delay they repeated their citation 
four times in succession; and as he persisted in his refusal to meet them as his judges, always giving the 
same answer, they condemned him, and deposed him without assigning any other cause for his deposition 
but that he refused to obey the summons. This decision on being announced towards evening, incited the 
people to a most alarming sedition; insomuch that they kept watch all night, and would by no means 
suffer him to be removed from the church, but cried out that his cause ought to be determined in a larger 
assembly. A decree of the emperor, however, commanded that he should be immediately expelled, and 
sent into exile; which as soon as John was apprised of, he voluntarily surrendered himself about noon 
unknown to the populace, on the third day after his condemnation: for he dreaded any insurrectionary 
movement on his account, and was accordingly led away. 


CHAPTER XVI 


SEDITION ON ACCOUNT OF JOHN CHRYSOSTOM’S BANISHMENT. HE IS RECALLED 


The people then became intolerably tumultuous; and as it frequently happens in such cases, many who 
before were adversely disposed against him, now changed their hostility into compassion, and said of him 
whom they had so recently desired to see deposed, that he had been traduced. By this means therefore 
they became very numerous who exclaimed against both the emperor and the Synod of bishops; but the 
origin of the intrigue they more particularly referred to Theophilus. For his fraudulent conduct could no 
longer be concealed, being exposed by many other indications, and especially by the fact of his having 
held communion with Dioscorus, and those termed the Tall Monks,’ immediately after John’s deposition. 
But Severian preaching in the church, and thinking it a suitable occasion to declaim against John, said: If 
John had been condemned for nothing else, yet the haughtiness of his demeanor was a crime sufficient to 
justify his deposition. Men indeed are forgiven all other sins: but “God resisteth the proud,” as the Divine 
Scriptures teach us.’ These reproaches made the people still more inclined to opposition; so that the 
emperor gave orders for his immediate recall. Accordingly Briso a eunuch in the service of the empress 
was sent after him, who finding him at Praenetum—a commercial town situated over against Nicomedia— 
brought him back toward Constantinople. And as he had been recalled, John refused to enter the city, 
declaring he would not do so until his innocence had been admitted by a higher tribunal. Thus he 
remained at a suburb called Marianae. Now as he delayed at that place the commotion increased, and 
caused the people to break forth into very indignant and opprobrious language against their rulers, 
wherefore to check their fury John was constrained to proceed. On his way a vast multitude, with 
veneration and honor, conducted him immediately to the church; there they entreated him to seat himself 
in the episcopal chair, and give them his accustomed benediction. When he sought to excuse himself, 
saying that this ought to be brought about by an order from his judges, and that those who condemned 
him must first revoke their sentence,’ they were only the more inflamed with the desire of seeing him 
reinstated, and of hearing him address them again. The people finally prevailed on him to resume his seat, 
and pray as usual for peace upon them; after which, acting under the same constraint, he preached to 
them. This compliance on John’s part afforded his adversaries another ground of crimination; but 
respecting this they took no action at that time. 


CHAPTER XVII 


CONFLICT BETWEEN THE CONSTANTINOPOLITANS AND ALEXANDRIANS ON ACCOUNT OF HERACLIDES; FLIGHT 
OF THEOPHILUS AND THE BISHOPS OF HIS PARTY 


In the first place, then, Theophilus attempted to investigate the case of the ordination of Heraclides, that 
thereby he might if possible find occasion of again deposing John. Heraclides was not present at this 
scrutiny. He was nevertheless judged in his absence, on the charge of having unjustly beaten some 
persons, and afterwards dragged them in chains through the midst of the city of Ephesus. As John and his 
adherents remonstrated against the injustice of passing sentence upon an absent person, the 
Alexandrians contended that they ought to hear the accusers of Heraclides, although he was not present. 
A sharp contest therefore ensued between the Alexandrians and the Constantinopolitans, and a riot arose 
whereby many persons were wounded, and some were killed. Theophilus, seeing what was done, fled to 
Alexandria without ceremony; and the other bishops, except the few who supported John, followed his 
example, and returned to their respective sees. After these transactions, Theophilus was degraded, in 
every one’s estimation: but the odium attached to him was exceedingly increased by the shameless way in 
which he continued to read Origen’s works. And when he was asked why he thus countenanced what he 
had publicly condemned, he replied, Origen’s books are like a meadow enameled with flowers of every 
kind. If, therefore, I chance to find a beautiful one among them, I cull it: but whatever appears to me to be 
thorny, I step over, as that which would prick.’ But Theophilus gave this answer without reflecting on the 
saying of the wise Solomon, that the words of the wise are as goads’; and those who are pricked by the 


precepts they contain, ought not to kick against them. For these reasons then Theophilus was held in 
contempt by all men. Dioscorus bishop of Hermopolis, one of those termed the Tall Monks,’ died a short 
time after the flight of Theophilus, and was honored with a magnificent funeral, being interred in the 
church at The Oak,’ where the Synod was convened on John’s account. John meanwhile was sedulously 
employed in preaching. He ordained Serapion bishop of Heraclea in Thrace, on whose account the odium 
against himself had been raised. Not long after the following events occurred. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
OF EUDOXIA'S SILVER STATUE. ON ACCOUNT OF IT JOHN IS EXILED A SECOND TIME 


At this time a silver statue of the Empress Eudoxia covered with a long robe was erected upon a column of 
porphyry supported by a lofty base. And this stood neither near nor far from the church named Sophia, 
but one-half the breadth of the street separated them. At this statue public games were accustomed to be 
performed; these John regarded as an insult offered to the church, and having regained his ordinary 
freedom and keenness of tongue, he employed his tongue against those who tolerated them. Now while it 
would have been proper to induce the authorities by a supplicatory petition to discontinue the games, he 
did not do this, but employing abusive language he ridiculed those who had enjoined such practices. The 
empress once more applied his expressions to herself as indicating marked contempt toward her own 
person: she therefore endeavored to procure the convocation of another council of bishops against him. 
When John became aware of this, he delivered in the church that celebrated oration commencing with 
these words: Again Herodias raves; again she is troubled; she dances again; and again desires to receive 
John’s head in a charger.’ This, of course, exasperated the empress still more. Not long after the following 
bishops arrived: Leontius bishop of Ancyra in Asia, Ammonius of Laodicea in Pisidia, Briso of Philippi in 
Thrace, Acacius of Beroea in Syria, and some others. John presented himself fearlessly before them, and 
demanded an investigation of the charges which were made against him. But the anniversary of the birth 
of our Saviour having recurred, the emperor would not attend church as usual, but sent Chrysostom a 
message to the effect that he should not partake of the communion with him until he had cleared himself 
of the crimes with which he stood impeached. Now as John maintained a bold and ardent bearing, and his 
accusers seemed to grow faint-hearted, the bishops present, setting aside all other matters, said they 
would confine themselves to this sole consideration, that he had on his own responsibility, after his 
deposition, again seated himself in the episcopal chair, without being authorized by an ecclesiastical 
council. As he alleged that sixty-five bishops who had held communion with him had reinstated him, the 
partisans of Leontius objected, saying: A larger number voted against you, John, in the Synod.’ But 
although John then contended that this was a canon of the Arians, and not of the catholic church, and 
therefore it was inoperative against him—for it had been framed in the council convened against 
Athanasius at Antioch, for the subversion of the doctrine of consubstantiality—the bishops would not 
listen to his defence, but immediately condemned him, without considering that by using this canon they 
were sanctioning the deposition of Athanasius himself. This sentence was pronounced a little before 
Easter; the emperor therefore sent to tell John that he could not go to the church, because two Synods 
had condemned him. Accordingly Chrysostom was silenced, and went no more to the church; but those 
who were of his party celebrated Easter in the public baths which are called Constantianae, and 
thenceforth left the church. Among them were many bishops and presbyters, with others of the clerical 
order, who from that time held their assemblies apart in various places, and were from him denominated 
Johannites.’ For the space of two months, John refrained from appearing in public; after which a decree of 
the emperor sent him into exile. Thus he was led into exile by force, and on the very day of his departure, 
some of the Johannites set fire to the church, which by means of a strong easterly wind, communicated 
with the senate-house. This conflagration happened on the 20th of June, under the sixth consulate of 
Honorius, which he bore in conjunction with Aristaenetus. The severities which Optatus, the prefect of 
Constantinople, a pagan in religion, and a hater of the Christians, inflicted on John’s friends, and how he 
put many of them to death on account of this act of incendiarism, I ought, I believe, to pass by in silence. 


CHAPTER XIX 
ORDINATION OF ARSACIUS AS JOHN’S SUCCESSOR. INDISPOSITION OF CYRINUS BISHOP OF CHALCEDON 


After the lapse of a few days, Arsacius was ordained bishop of Constantinople; he was a brother of 
Nectarius who so ably administered the see before John, although he was then very aged, being upwards 
of eighty years old. While he very mildly and peacefully administered the episcopate, Cyrinus bishop of 
Chalcedon, upon whose foot Maruthas bishop of Mesopotamia had inadvertently trodden, became so 
seriously affected by the accident, that mortification ensued, and it became necessary to amputate his 
foot. Nor was this amputation performed once only, but was required to be often repeated: for after the 
injured limb was cut off, the evil so permeated his whole system, that the other foot also having become 
affected by the disease had to submit to the same operation. I have alluded to this circumstance, because 
many have affirmed that what he suffered was a judgment upon him for his calumnious aspersions of 
John, whom he so often designated as arrogant and inexorable, as I have already said. Furthermore as on 
the 30th of September, in the last-mentioned consulate, there was an extraordinary fall of hail of immense 
size at Constantinople and its suburbs, it also was declared to be an expression of Divine indignation on 


sought to imitate our doctrines; and ambitious, as I have said, of glory and eloquence alone, if they fell 
upon anything in the collection of sacred Scriptures which displeased them, in their own peculiar style of 
research, they perverted it to serve their purpose: for they had no adequate faith in their divinity to keep 
them from changing them, nor had they any sufficient understanding of them, either, as being still at the 
time under veil—even obscure to the Jews themselves, whose peculiar possession they seemed to be. For 
so, too, if the truth was distinguished by its simplicity, the more on that account the fastidiousness of man, 
too proud to believe, set to altering it; so that even what they found certain they made uncertain by their 
admixtures. Finding a simple revelation of God, they proceeded to dispute about Him, not as He had 
revealed to them, but turned aside to debate about His properties, His nature, His abode. Some assert 
Him to be incorporeal; others maintain He has a body,—the Platonists teaching the one doctrine, and the 
Stoics the other. Some think that He is composed of atoms, others of numbers: such are the different 
views of Epicurus and Pythagoras. One thinks He is made of fire; so it appeared to Heraclitus. The 
Platonists, again, hold that He administers the affairs of the world; the Epicureans, on the contrary, that 
He is idle and inactive, and, so to speak, a nobody in human things. Then the Stoics represent Him as 
placed outside the world, and whirling round this huge mass from without like a potter; while the 
Platonists place Him within the world, as a pilot is in the ship he steers. So, in like manner, they differ in 
their views about the world itself, whether it is created or uncreated, whether it is destined to pass away 
or to remain for ever. So again it is debated concerning the nature of the soul, which some contend is 
divine and eternal, while others hold that it is dissoluble. According to each one’s fancy, He has 
introduced either something new, or refashioned the old. Nor need we wonder if the speculations of 
philosophers have perverted the older Scriptures. Some of their brood, with their opinions, have even 
adulterated our new-given Christian revelation, and corrupted it into a system of philosophic doctrines, 
and from the one path have struck off many and inexplicable by-roads. And I have alluded to this, lest any 
one becoming acquainted with the variety of parties among us, this might seem to him to put us on a level 
with the philosophers, and he might condemn the truth from the different ways in which it is defended. 
But we at once put in a plea in bar against these tainters of our purity, asserting that this is the rule of 
truth which comes down from Christ by transmission through His companions, to whom we shall prove 
that those devisers of different doctrines are all posterior. Everything opposed to the truth has been got 
up from the truth itself, the spirits of error carrying on this system of opposition. By them all corruptions 
of wholesome discipline have been secretly instigated; by them, too, certain fables have been introduced, 
that, by their resemblance to the truth, they might impair its credibility, or vindicate their own higher 
claims to faith; so that people might think Christians unworthy of credit because the poets or philosophers 
are so, or might regard the poets and philosophers as worthier of confidence from their not being 
followers of Christ. Accordingly, we get ourselves laughed at for proclaiming that God will one day judge 
the world. For, like us, the poets and philosophers set up a judgment-seat in the realms below. And if we 
threaten Gehenna, which is a reservoir of secret fire under the earth for purposes of punishment, we have 
in the same way derision heaped on us. For so, too, they have their Pyriphlegethon, a river of flame in the 
regions of the dead. And if we speak of Paradise, the place of heavenly bliss appointed to receive the 
spirits of the saints, severed from the knowledge of this world by that fiery zone as by a sort of enclosure, 
the Elysian plains have taken possession of their faith. Whence is it, I pray you have all this, so like us, in 
the poets and philosophers? The reason simply is, that they have been taken from our religion. But if they 
are taken from our sacred things, as being of earlier date, then ours are the truer, and have higher claims 
upon belief, since even their imitations find faith among you. If they maintain their sacred mysteries to 
have sprung from their own minds, in that case ours will be reflections of what are later than themselves, 
which by the nature of things is impossible, for never does the shadow precede the body which casts it, or 
the image the reality. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


Come now, if some philosopher affirms, as Laberius holds, following an opinion of Pythagoras, that a man 
may have his origin from a mule, a serpent from a woman, and with skill of speech twists every argument 
to prove his view, will he not gain acceptance for and work in some the conviction that, on account of this, 
they should even abstain from eating animal food? May any one have the persuasion that he should so 
abstain, lest by chance in his beef he eats of some ancestor of his? But if a Christian promises the return 
of a man from a man, and the very actual Gaius from Gaius, the cry of the people will be to have him 
stoned; they will not even so much as grant him a hearing. If there is any ground for the moving to and fro 
of human souls into different bodies, why may they not return into the very substance they have left, 
seeing this is to be restored, to be that which had been? They are no longer the very things they had been; 
for they could not be what they were not, without first ceasing to be what they had been. If we were 
inclined to give all rein upon this point, discussing into what various beasts one and another might 
probably be changed, we would need at our leisure to take up many points. But this we would do chiefly in 
our own defence, as setting forth what is greatly worthier of belief, that a man will come back from a man 
—any given person from any given person, still retaining his humanity; so that the soul, with its qualities 
unchanged, may be restored to the same condition, thought not to the same outward framework. 
Assuredly, as the reason why restoration takes place at all is the appointed judgment, every man must 
needs come forth the very same who had once existed, that he may receive at God’s hands a judgment, 
whether of good desert or the opposite. And therefore the body too will appear; for the soul is not capable 
of suffering without the solid substance (that is, the flesh; and for this reason, also) that it is not right that 


account of Chrysostom’s unjust deposition: and the death of the empress tended to give increased 
credibility to these reports, for it took place four days after the hail-storm. Others, however, asserted that 
John had been deservedly deposed, because of the violence he had exercised in Asia and Lydia, in 
depriving the Novatians and Quartodecimans of many of their churches, when he went to Ephesus and 
ordained Heraclides. But whether John’s deposition was just, as his enemies declare, or Cyrinus suffered 
in chastisement for his slanderous revilings; whether the hail fell, or the empress died on John’s account, 
or whether these things happened for other reasons, or for these in connection with others, God only 
knows, who is the discerner of secrets, and the just judge of truth itself. I have simply recorded the 
reports which were current at that time. 


CHAPTER XX 
DEATH OF ARSACIUS, AND ORDINATION OF ATTICUS 


But Arsacius did not long survive his accession to the bishopric; for he died on the 11th of November 
under the following consulate, which was Stilicho’s second, and the first of Anthemius. In consequence of 
the fact that the bishopric became desirable and many aspired to the vacant see, much time elapsed 
before the election of a successor: but at length in the following consulate, which was the sixth of 
Arcadius, and the first of Probus, a devout man named Atticus was promoted to the episcopate. He was a 
native of Sebastia in Armenia, and had followed an ascetic life from an early age: moreover in addition to 
a moderate share of learning, he possessed a large amount of natural prudence. But I shall speak of him 
more particularly a little later. 


CHAPTER XXI 


JOHN DIES IN EXILE 


John taken into exile died in Comana on the Euxine, on the 14th of September, in the following consulate, 
which was the seventh of Honorius, and the second of Theodosius. A man, as we have before observed, 
who on account of zeal for temperance was inclined rather to anger than forbearance: and his personal 
sanctity of character led him to indulge in a latitude of speech which to others was intolerable. Indeed, it 
is most inexplicable to me, how with a zeal so ardent for the practice of self-control and blamelessness of 
life, he should in his sermons appear to teach a loose view of temperance. For whereas by the Synod of 
bishops repentance was accepted but once from those who had sinned after baptism; he did not scruple to 
say, Approach, although you may have repented a thousand times.’ For this doctrine, many even of his 
friends censured him, but especially Sisinnius bishop of the Novatian; who wrote a book condemnatory of 
the above quoted expression of Chrysostom’s, and severely rebuked him for it. But this occurred long 
before. 


CHAPTER XXII 
OF SISINNIUS BISHOP OF THE NOVATIANS. HIS READINESS AT REPARTEE 


It will not be out of place here, I conceive, to give some account of Sisinnius. He was, as I have often said, 
a remarkably eloquent man, and well-instructed in philosophy. But he had particularly cultivated logic, 
and was profoundly skilled in the interpretation of the holy Scriptures; insomuch that the heretic 
Eunomius often shrank from the acumen which his reasoning displayed. As regards his diet he was not 
simple; for although he practised the strictest moderation, yet his table was always sumptuously 
furnished. He was also accustomed to indulge himself by wearing white garments, and bathing twice a 
day in the public baths. And when some one asked him why he, a bishop, bathed himself twice a day?’ he 
replied, Because it is inconvenient to bathe thrice.’ Going one day from courtesy to visit the bishop 
Arsacius, he was asked by one of the friends of that bishop, why he wore a garment so unsuitable for a 
bishop? and where it was written that an ecclesiastic should be clothed in white?’ Do you tell me first,’ 
said he, where it is written that a bishop should wear black?’ When he that made the inquiry knew not 
what to reply to this counter-question: You cannot show,’ rejoined Sisinnius, that a priest should be 
clothed in black. But Solomon is my authority, whose exhortation is, “Let thy garments be white.” And our 
Saviour in the Gospels appears clothed in white raiment: moreover he showed Moses and Elias to the 
apostles, clad in white garments.’ His prompt reply to these and other questions called forth the 
admiration of those present. Again when Leontius bishop of Ancyra in Galatia Minor, who had taken away 
a church from the Novatians, was on a visit to Constantinople, Sisinnius went to him, and begged him to 
restore the church. But he received him rudely, saying, Ye Novatians ought not to have churches; for ye 
take away repentance, and shut out Divine mercy.’ As Leontius gave utterance to these and many other 
such revilings against the Novatians, Sisinnius replied: No one repents more heartily than I do.’ And when 
Leontius asked him Why do you repent?’ That I came to see you,’ said he. On one occasion John the bishop 
having a contest with him, said, The city cannot have two bishops.’ Nor has it,’ said Sisinnius. John being 
irritated at this response, said, You see you pretend that you alone are the bishop.’ I do not say that,’ 
rejoined Sisinnius; but that I am not bishop in your estimation only, who am such to others.’ John being 
still more chafed at this reply, said, I will stop your preaching; for you are a heretic.’ To which Sisinnius 
good-humoredly replied, I will give you a reward, if you will relieve me from so arduous a duty.’ John being 


softened a little by this answer, said, I will not make you cease to preach, if you find speaking so 
troublesome.’ So facetious was Sisinnius, and so ready at repartee: but it would be tedious to dwell 
further on his witticisms. Wherefore by means of a few specimens we have illustrated what sort of a 
person he was, deeming these as sufficient. I will merely add that he was celebrated for erudition, and on 
account of it all the bishops who succeeded him loved and honored him; and not only they but all the 
leading members of the senate also esteemed and admired him. He is the author of many works: but they 
are characterized by too great an affectation of elegance of diction, and a lavish intermingling of poetic 
expressions. On which account he was more admired as a speaker than as a writer; for there was dignity 
in his countenance and voice, as well as in his form and aspect, and every movement of his person was 
graceful. On account of these features he was loved by all the sects, and he was in especial favor with 
Atticus the bishop. But I must conclude this brief notice of Sisinnius. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
DEATH OF THE EMPEROR ARCADIUS 


Not long after the death of John, the Emperor Arcadius died also. This prince was of a mild and gentle 
disposition, and toward the close of his life was esteemed to be greatly beloved of God, from the following 
circumstance. There was at Constantinople an immense mansion called Carya; for in the court of it there 
is a walnut tree on which it is said Acacius suffered martyrdom by hanging; on which account a chapel 
was built near it, which the Emperor Arcadius one day thought fit to visit, and after having prayed there, 
left again. All who lived near this chapel ran in a crowd to see the emperor; and some going out of the 
mansion referred to, endeavored to preoccupy the streets in order to get a better view of their sovereign 
and his suite, while others followed in his train, until all who inhabited it, including the women and 
children, had wholly gone out of it. No sooner was this vast pile emptied of its occupants, the buildings of 
which completely environed the church, than the entire building fell. On which there was a great outcry, 
followed by shouts of admiration, because it was believed the emperor’s prayer had rescued so great a 
number of persons from destruction. This event occurred in that manner. On the 1st of May, Arcadius 
died, leaving his son Theodosius only eight years old, under the consulate of Bassus and Philip, in the 
second year of the 297th Olympiad. He had reigned thirteen years with Theodosius his father, and 
fourteen years after his death, and had then attained the thirty-first year of his age. This book includes the 
space of twelve years and six months. 


Book VII 


CHAPTER I 


ANTHEMIUS THE PRAETORIAN PREFECT ADMINISTERS THE GOVERNMENT OF THE EAST IN BEHALF OF YOUNG 
THEODOSIUS 


After the death of Arcadius on the first of May, during the consulate of Bassus and Philip, his brother 
Honorius still governed the Western parts of the empire; but the administration of the East devolved on 
his son Theodosius the Younger, then only eight years old. The management of public affairs was therefore 
intrusted to Anthemius the Praetorian prefect, grandson of that Philip who in the reign of Constantius 
ejected Paul from the see of Constantinople, and established Macedonius in his place. By his directions 
Constantinople was surrounded with high walls. He was esteemed and actually was the most prudent man 
of his time, and seldom did anything unadvisedly, but consulted with the most judicious of his friends 
respecting all practical matters, and especially with Troilus the sophist, who while excelling in 
philosophical attainments, was equal to Anthemius himself in political wisdom. Wherefore almost all 
things were done with the concurrence of Troilus. 


CHAPTER II 
CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OF ATTICUS BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


When Theodosius the emperor was in the eighth year of his age, Atticus was in the third year of his 
presidency over the church at Constantinople, a man as we have by anticipation said distinguished alike 
for his learning, piety, and discretion, wherefore it came about that the churches under his episcopate 
attained a very flourishing condition. For he not only united those of the household of faith,’ but also by 
his prudence called forth the admiration of the heretics, whom indeed he by no means desired to harass; 
but if he sometimes was obliged to impress them with the fear of himself, he soon afterward showed 
himself mild and clement toward them. But indeed he did not neglect his studies; for he assiduously 
labored in perusing the writings of the ancients, and often spent whole nights in the task; and thus he 
could not be confused by the reasonings of the philosophers, and the fallacious subtleties of the sophists. 
Besides this he was affable and entertaining in conversation, and ever ready to sympathize with the 
afflicted: and in a word, to sum up his excellences in the apostle’s saying, He was made all things to all 
men.’ Formerly while a presbyter, he had been accustomed, after composing his sermons, to commit them 
to memory, and then recite them in the church: but by diligent application he acquired confidence and 
made his instruction extemporaneous and eloquent. His discourses however were not such as to be 
received with much applause by his auditors, nor to deserve to be committed to writing. Let these 
particulars respecting his talents, erudition, and manners suffice. We must now proceed to relate such 
things as are worthy of record, that happened in his time. 


CHAPTER III 
OF THEODOSIUS AND AGAPETUS BISHOPS OF SYNADA 


A certain Theodosius was bishop of Synada in Phrygia Pacata; he violently persecuted the heretics in that 
province—and there was a great number of them—and especially those of the Macedonian sect; he drove 
them out not only from the city, but also out of the country. This course he pursued not from any 
precedent in the orthodox church, nor from the desire of propagating the true faith; but being enslaved by 
the love of filthy lucre, he was impelled by the avaricious motive of amassing money, by extorting it from 
the heretics. To this end he made all sorts of attempts upon the Macedonians, putting arms into the hands 
of his clergy; and employing innumerable stratagems against them; nor did he refrain from delivering 
them up to the secular tribunals. But he especially annoyed their bishop whose name was Agapetus: and 
finding the governors of the province were not invested with sufficient authority to punish heretics 
according to his wish, he went to Constantinople and petitioned for edicts of a more stringent nature from 
the Praetorian prefect. While Theodosius was absent on this business, Agapetus who, as I have said, 
presided over the Macedonian sect, came to a wise and prudent conclusion. Communicating with his 
clergy, he called all the people under his guidance together, and persuaded them to embrace the 
homoousian’ faith. On their acquiescing in this proposition, he proceeded immediately to the church 
attended not merely by his own adherents, but by the whole body of the people. There having offered 
prayer, he took possession of the episcopal chair in which Theodosius was accustomed to seat himself; and 
preaching thenceforth the doctrine of consubstantiality, he reunited the people, and made himself master 
of the churches in the diocese of Synada. Soon after these transactions, Theodosius returned to Synada, 
bringing with him extended powers from the prefect, and knowing nothing of what had taken place, he 


proceeded to the church just as he was. Being forthwith unanimously expelled, he again betook himself to 
Constantinople; upon his arrival at that place he complained to Atticus, the bishop, of the treatment he 
had met with, and the manner in which he had been deprived of his bishopric. Atticus perceiving that this 
movement had resulted advantageously to the church, consoled Theodosius as well as he could; 
recommending him to embrace with a contented mind a retired life, and thus sacrifice his own private 
interests to the public good. He then wrote to Agapetus authorizing him to retain the episcopate, and 
bidding him be under no apprehension of being molested in consequence of Theodosius’ grievance. 


CHAPTER IV 
A PARALYTIC JEW HEALED BY ATTICUS IN BAPTISM 


This was one important improvement in the circumstances of the Church, which happened during the 
administration of Atticus. Nor were these times without the attestation of miracles and healings. For a 
certain Jew being a paralytic had been confined to his bed for many years; and as every sort of medical 
skill, and the prayers of his Jewish brethren had been resorted to but had availed nothing, he had 
recourse at length to Christian baptism, trusting in it as the only true remedy to be used. When Atticus 
the bishop was informed of his wishes, he instructed him in the first principles of Christian truth, and 
having preached to him to hope in Christ, directed that he should be brought in his bed to the font. The 
paralytic Jew receiving baptism with a sincere faith, as soon as he was taken out of the baptismal font 
found himself perfectly cured of his disease, and continued to enjoy sound health afterwards. This 
miraculous power Christ vouchsafed to be manifested even in our times; and the fame of it caused many 
heathens to believe and be baptized. But the Jews although zealously seeking after signs,’ not even the 
signs which actually took place induced to embrace the faith. Such blessings were thus conferred by 
Christ upon men. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PRESBYTER SABBATIUS, FORMERLY A JEW, SEPARATES FROM THE NOVATIANS 


Many, however, making no account of these events yielded to their own depravity; for not only did the 
Jews continue in unbelief after this miracle, but others also who love to follow them were shown to hold 
views similar to theirs. Among these was Sabbatius, of whom mention has before been made; who not 
being content with the dignity of presbyter to which he had attained, but aiming at a bishopric from the 
beginning, separated himself from the church of the Novatians, making a pretext of observing the Jewish 
Passover. Holding therefore schismatic assemblies apart from his own bishop Sisinnius, in a place named 
Xerolophus, where the forum of Arcadius now is, he ventured on the performance of an act deserving the 
severest punishments. Reading one day at one of these meetings that passage in the Gospel where it is 
said, Now it was the Feast of the Jews called the Passover,’ he added what was never written nor heard of 
before: Cursed be he that celebrates the Passover out of the days of unleavened bread.’ When these words 
were reported among the people, the more simple of the Novatian laity, deceived by this artifice, flocked 
to him. But his fraudulent fabrication was of no avail to him; for his forgery issued in most disastrous 
consequences. For shortly afterwards he kept this feast in anticipation of the Christian Easter; and many 
according to their custom flocked to him. While they were passing the night in the accustomed vigils, a 
panic as if caused by evil spirits fell upon them, as if Sisinnius their bishop were coming with a multitude 
of persons to attack them. From the perturbation that might be expected in such a case, and their being 
shut up at night in a confined place, they trod upon one another, insomuch that above seventy of them 
were crushed to death. On this account many deserted Sabbatius: some however, holding his ignorant 
prejudice, remained with him. In what way Sabbatius, by a violation of his oath, afterwards managed to 
get himself ordained a bishop, we shall relate hereafter. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE LEADERS OF ARIANISM AT THIS TIME 


Dorotheus bishop of the Arians, who, as we have said, was translated by that sect from Antioch to 
Constantinople, having attained the age of one hundred and nineteen years, died on the 6th of November, 
in the seventh consulate of Honorius, and the second of Theodosius Augustus. After him Barbas presided 
over the Arian sect, in whose time the Arian faction was favored by possessing two very eloquent 
members, both having the rank of presbyter, one of whom was named Timothy, and the other George. 
Now George excelled in Grecian literature; Timothy, on the other hand, was proficient in the sacred 
Scriptures. George indeed constantly had the writings of Aristotle and Plato in his hands: Timothy found 
his inspiration in Origen; he also evinced in his public expositions of the holy Scriptures no inconsiderable 
acquaintance with the Hebrew language. Now Timothy had formerly identified himself with the sect of the 
Psathyrians; but George had been ordained by Barbas. I have myself conversed with Timothy, and was 
exceedingly struck by the readiness with which he would answer the most difficult questions, and clear up 
the most obscure passages in the Divine oracles; he also invariably quoted Origen as an unquestionable 
authority in confirmation of his own utterances. But it is astonishing to me that these two men should 
continue to uphold the heresy of the Arians; the one being so conversant with Plato, and the other having 


Origen so frequently on his lips. For Plato does not say that the second and third cause, as he usually 
terms them, had a beginning of existence: and Origen everywhere acknowledges the Son to be co-eternal 
with the Father. Nevertheless although they remained connected with their own church, still they 
unconsciously changed the Arian sect for the better, and displaced many of the blasphemies of Arius by 
their own teachings. But enough of these persons. Sisinnius bishop of the Novatians dying under the same 
consulate, Chrysanthus was ordained in his place, of whom we shall have to speak by and by. 


CHAPTER VII 
CYRIL SUCCEEDS THEOPHILUS BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


Shortly afterwards Theophilus bishop of Alexandria having fallen into a lethargic state, died on the 15th of 
October, in the ninth consulate of Honorius, and the fifth of Theodosius. A great contest immediately arose 
about the appointment of a successor, some seeking to place Timothy the archdeacon in the episcopal 
chair; and others desiring Cyril, who was a nephew of Theophilus. A tumult having arisen on this account 
among the people, Abundantius, the commander of the troops in Egypt, took sides with Timothy. [Yet the 
partisans of Cyril triumphed.] Whereupon on the third day after the death of Theophilus, Cyril came into 
possession of the episcopate, with greater power than Theophilus had ever exercised. For from that time 
the bishopric of Alexandria went beyond the limits of its sacerdotal functions, and assumed the 
administration of secular matters. Cyril immediately therefore shut up the churches of the Novatians at 
Alexandria, and took possession of all their consecrated vessels and ornaments; and then stripped their 
bishop Theopemptus of all that he had. 


CHAPTER VIII 


PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE PERSIANS BY MARUTHAS BISHOP OF MESOPOTAMIA 


About this same time it happened that Christianity was disseminated in Persia, by reason of the following 
causes. Frequent embassies were sent to and fro between the sovereigns of Persia and the Roman empire, 
for which there were continual occasions. Necessity brought it about at that time that the Roman emperor 
thought proper to send Maruthas bishop of Mesopotamia, who has been before mentioned, on a mission to 
the king of the Persians. The king discovering great piety in the man treated him with great honor, and 
gave heed to him as one who was indeed beloved of God. This excited the jealousy of the magi, whose 
influence is considerable over the Persian monarch, for they feared lest he should persuade the king to 
embrace Christianity. For Maruthas had by his prayers cured the king of a violent headache to which he 
had been long subject, and which the magi had been unable to relieve. The magicians therefore had 
recourse to this deception. As the Persians worship fire, and the king was accustomed to pay his 
adorations in a certain edifice to the fire which was kept perpetually burning, they concealed a man 
underneath the sacred hearth, ordering him to make this exclamation at the time of day when the king 
was accustomed to perform his devotion! The king should be thrust out because he is guilty of impiety, in 
imagining a Christian priest to be loved by the Deity.’ When Isdigerdes—for that was the king’s name— 
heard these words, he determined to dismiss Maruthas, notwithstanding the reverence with which he 
regarded him. But Maruthas being truly a God-loving man, by the earnestness of his prayers, detected the 
imposition of the magi. Going to the king therefore he addressed him thus: Be not deluded, O king,’ said 
he, but when you again enter that edifice and hear the same voice, explore the ground below, and you will 
discover the fraud. For it is not the fire that speaks, but human contrivance does this.’ The king received 
the suggestion of Maruthas and went as usual to the little house where the ever-burning fire was. When 
he again heard the same voice, he ordered the hearth to be dug up; whereupon the impostor, who uttered 
the supposed words of the Deity, was discovered. Becoming indignant at the deception thus attempted the 
king commanded that the tribe of the magi should be decimated. When this was effected he permitted 
Maruthas to erect churches wherever he wished; and from that time the Christian religion was diffused 
among the Persians. Then Maruthas being recalled went to Constantinople; not long afterwards however, 
he was again sent as ambassador to the Persian court. Again the magi devised contrivances so as by all 
possible means to prevent the king from giving him audience. One of their devices was to cause a most 
disgusting smell where the king was accustomed to go, and then accuse the Christians of being the 
authors of it. The king however having already had occasion to suspect the magi, very diligently and 
closely scrutinized the matter; and again the authors of the nuisance were detected. Wherefore he 
punished several of them, and held Maruthas in still higher honor. For the Romans as a nation he had 
much regard, and prized good feeling on their part very highly. Nay, he almost embraced the Christian 
faith himself, as Maruthas in conjunction with Abdas bishop of Persia gave another experimental proof of 
its power: for these two by giving themselves to much fasting and prayer, had cast out a demon with 
which the king’s son was possessed. But the death of Isdigerdes prevented his making an open profession 
of Christianity. The kingdom then devolved on Vararanes his son, in whose time the treaty between the 
Romans and Persians was broken as we shall have occasion to narrate a little later. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE BISHOPS OF ANTIOCH AND ROME 


During this period upon the death of Flavian Porphyry received the episcopate of Antioch, and after him 
Alexander was set over that church. But at Rome, Damasus having held that bishopric eighteen years 
Siricius succeeded him; and Siricius having presided there fifteen years, Anastasius held sway over the 
church for three years; after Anastasius Innocent [was promoted to the same see]. He was the first 
persecutor of the Novatians at Rome, and many of their churches he took away. 


CHAPTER X 
ROME TAKEN AND SACKED BY ALARIC 


About this same time it happened that Rome was taken by the barbarians; for a certain Alaric, a barbarian 
who had been an ally of the Romans, and had served as an ally with the emperor Theodosius in the war 
against the usurper Eugenius, having on that account been honored with Roman dignities, was unable to 
bear his good fortune. He did not choose to assume imperial authority, but retiring from Constantinople 
went into the Western parts, and arriving at Illyricum immediately laid waste the whole country. As he 
marched, however, the Thessalians opposed him at the mouths of the river Peneus, whence there is a pass 
over Mount Pindus to Nicopolis in Epirus; and coming to an engagement, the Thessalians killed about 
three thousand of his men. After this the barbarians that were with him destroying everything in their 
way, at last took Rome itself, which they pillaged, burning the greatest number of the magnificent 
structures and other admirable works of art it contained. The money and valuable articles they plundered 
and divided among themselves. Many of the principal senators they put to death on a variety of pretexts. 
Moreover, Alaric in mockery of the imperial dignity, proclaimed one Attalus emperor, whom he ordered to 
be attended with all the insignia of sovereignty on one day, and to be exhibited in the habit of a slave on 
the next. After these achievements he made a precipitate retreat, a report having reached him that the 
emperor Theodosius had sent an army to fight him. Nor was this report a fictitious one; for the imperial 
forces were actually on their way; but Alaric, not waiting for the materialization of the rumor, decamped 
and escaped. It is said that as he was advancing towards Rome, a pious monk exhorted him not to delight 
in the perpetuation of such atrocities, and no longer to rejoice in slaughter and blood. To whom Alaric 
replied, ‘I am not going on in this course of my own will; but there is a something that irresistibly impels 
me daily, saying, Proceed to Rome, and desolate that city.’ Such was the career of this person. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE BISHOPS OF ROME 


After Innocent, Zosimus governed the Roman church for two years: and after him Boniface presided over 
it for three years. He was succeeded by Celestinus. And this Celestinus took away the churches from the 
Novatians at Rome also, and obliged Rusticula their bishop to hold his meetings secretly in private 
houses. Until this time the Novatians had flourished exceedingly in Rome, possessing many churches 
there, which were attended by large congregations. But envy attacked them also, as soon as the Roman 
episcopate, like that of Alexandria, extended itself beyond the limits of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
degenerated into its present state of secular domination. For thenceforth the bishops would not suffer 
even those who agreed with them in matters of faith to enjoy the privilege of assembling in peace, but 
stripped them of all they possessed, praising them merely for these agreements in faith. The bishops of 
Constantinople kept themselves free from this [sort of conduct]; inasmuch as in addition to tolerating 
them and permitting them to hold their assemblies within the city, as I have already stated, they treated 
them with every mark of Christian regard. 


CHAPTER XII 
OF CHRYSANTHUS BISHOP OF THE NOVATIANS AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


After the death of Sisinnius, Chrysanthus was constrained to take upon him the episcopal office. He was 
the son of Marcian the predecessor of Sisinnius, and having had a military appointment in the palace at an 
early age, he was subsequently under Theodosius the Great made governor of Italy, and after that lord- 
lieutenant of the British Isles, in both which capacities he elicited for himself the highest admiration. 
Returning to Constantinople at an advanced age, earnestly desiring to be constituted prefect of that city, 
he was made bishop of the Novatians against his will. For as Sisinnius, when at the point of death, had 
referred to him as a most suitable person to occupy the see, the people regarding this declaration as law, 
sought to have him ordained forthwith. Now as Chrysanthus attempted to avoid having this dignity forced 
upon him, Sabbatius imagining that a seasonable opportunity was now afforded him of making himself 
master of the churches, and making no account of the oath by which he had bound himself, procured his 
own ordination at the hands of a few insignificant bishops. Among these was Hermogenes, who had been 
excommunicated with curses by [Sabbatius] himself on account of his blasphemous writings. But this 
perjured procedure of Sabbatius was of no avail to him: for the people disgusted with his 
obstreperousness, used every effort to discover the retreat of Chrysanthus; and having found him 
secluded in Bithynia, they brought him back by force, and invested him with the bishopric. He was a man 
of unsurpassed modesty and prudence; and thus he established and enlarged the churches of the 
Novatians at Constantinople. Moreover he was the first to distribute gold among the poor out of his own 


private property. Furthermore he would receive nothing from the churches but two loaves of the 
consecrated bread every Lord’s day. So anxious was he to promote the advantage of his own church, that 
he drew Ablabius, the most eminent orator of that time from the school of Troilus, and ordained him a 
presbyter; whose sermons are in circulation being remarkably elegant and full of point. But Ablabius was 
afterwards promoted to the bishopric of the church of the Novatians at Nicaea, where he also taught 
rhetoric at the same time. 


CHAPTER XIII 


CONFLICT BETWEEN THE CHRISTIANS AND JEWS AT ALEXANDRIA: AND BREACH BETWEEN THE BISHOP CYRIL 
AND THE PREFECT ORESTES 


About this same time it happened that the Jewish inhabitants were driven out of Alexandria by Cyril the 
bishop on the following account. The Alexandrian public is more delighted with tumult than any other 
people: and if at any time it should find a pretext, breaks forth into the most intolerable excesses; for it 
never ceases from its turbulence without bloodshed. It happened on the present occasion that a 
disturbance arose among the populace, not from a cause of any serious importance, but out of an evil that 
has become very popular in almost all cities, viz. a fondness for dancing exhibitions. In consequence of the 
Jews being disengaged from business on the Sabbath, and spending their time, not in hearing the Law, but 
in theatrical amusements, dancers usually collect great crowds on that day, and disorder is almost 
invariably produced. And although this was in some degree controlled by the governor of Alexandria, 
nevertheless the Jews continued opposing these measures. And although they are always hostile toward 
the Christians they were roused to still greater opposition against them on account of the dancers. When 
therefore Orestes the prefect was publishing an edict—for so they are accustomed to call public notices— 
in the theatre for the regulation of the shows, some of the bishop Cyril’s party were present to learn the 
nature of the orders about to be issued. There was among them a certain Hierax, a teacher of the 
rudimental branches of literature, and one who was a very enthusiastic listener of the bishop Cyril’s 
sermons, and made himself conspicuous by his forwardness in applauding. When the Jews observed this 
person in the theatre, they immediately cried out that he had come there for no other purpose than to 
excite sedition among the people. Now Orestes had long regarded with jealousy the growing power of the 
bishops, because they encroached on the jurisdiction of the authorities appointed by the emperor, 
especially as Cyril wished to set spies over his proceedings; he therefore ordered Hierax to be seized, and 
publicly subjected him to the torture in the theatre. Cyril, on being informed of this, sent for the principal 
Jews, and threatened them with the utmost severities unless they desisted from their molestation of the 
Christians. The Jewish populace on hearing these menaces, instead of suppressing their violence, only 
became more furious, and were led to form conspiracies for the destruction of the Christians; one of these 
was of so desperate a character as to cause their entire expulsion from Alexandria; this I shall now 
describe. Having agreed that each one of them should wear a ring on his finger made of the bark of a 
palm branch, for the sake of mutual recognition, they determined to make a nightly attack on the 
Christians. They therefore sent persons into the streets to raise an outcry that the church named after 
Alexander was on fire. Thus many Christians on hearing this ran out, some from one direction and some 
from another, in great anxiety to save their church. The Jews immediately fell upon and slew them; readily 
distinguishing each other by their rings. At daybreak the authors of this atrocity could not be concealed: 
and Cyril, accompanied by an immense crowd of people, going to their synagogues—for so they call their 
house of prayer—took them away from them, and drove the Jews out of the city, permitting the multitude 
to plunder their goods. Thus the Jews who had inhabited the city from the time of Alexander the 
Macedonian were expelled from it, stripped of all they possessed, and dispersed some in one direction and 
some in another. One of them, a physician named Adamantius, fled to Atticus bishop of Constantinople, 
and professing Christianity, some time afterwards returned to Alexandria and fixed his residence there. 
But Orestes the governor of Alexandria was filled with great indignation at these transactions, and was 
excessively grieved that a city of such magnitude should have been suddenly bereft of so large a portion of 
its population; he therefore at once communicated the whole affair to the emperor. Cyril also wrote to 
him, describing the outrageous conduct of the Jews; and in the meanwhile sent persons to Orestes who 
should mediate concerning a reconciliation: for this the people had urged him to do. And when Orestes 
refused to listen to friendly advances, Cyril extended toward him the book of gospels, believing that 
respect for religion would induce him to lay aside his resentment. When, however, even this had no pacific 
effect on the prefect, but he persisted in implacable hostility against the bishop, the following event 
afterwards occurred. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE MONKS OF NITRIA COME DOWN AND RAISE A SEDITION AGAINST THE PREFECT OF ALEXANDRIA 


Some of the monks inhabiting the mountains of Nitria, of a very fiery disposition, whom Theophilus some 
time before had unjustly armed against Dioscorus and his brethren, being again transported with an 
ardent zeal, resolved to fight in behalf of Cyril. About five hundred of them therefore quitting their 
monasteries, came into the city; and meeting the prefect in his chariot, they called him a pagan idolater, 
and applied to him many other abusive epithets. He supposing this to be a snare laid for him by Cyril, 
exclaimed that he was a Christian, and had been baptized by Atticus the bishop at Constantinople. As they 


gave but little heed to his protestations, and a certain one of them named Ammonius threw a stone at 
Orestes which struck him on the head and covered him with the blood that flowed from the wound, all the 
guards with a few exceptions fled, plunging into the crowd, some in one direction and some in another, 
fearing to be stoned to death. Meanwhile the populace of Alexandria ran to the rescue of the governor, 
and put the rest of the monks to flight; but having secured Ammonius they delivered him up to the 
prefect. He immediately put him publicly to the torture, which was inflicted with such severity that he 
died under the effects of it: and not long after he gave an account to the emperors of what had taken 
place. Cyril also on the other hand forwarded his statement of the matter to the emperor: and causing the 
body of Ammonius to be deposited in a certain church, he gave him the new appellation of Thaumasius, 
ordering him to be enrolled among the martyrs, and eulogizing his magnanimity in church as that of one 
who had fallen in a conflict in defence of piety. But the more sober-minded, although Christians, did not 
accept Cyril’s prejudiced estimate of him; for they well knew that he had suffered the punishment due to 
his rashness, and that he had not lost his life under the torture because he would not deny Christ. And 
Cyril himself being conscious of this, suffered the recollection of the circumstance to be gradually 
obliterated by silence. But the animosity between Cyril and Orestes did not by any means subside at this 
point, but was kindled afresh by an occurrence similar to the preceding. 


CHAPTER XV 
OF HYPATIA THE FEMALE PHILOSOPHER 


There was a woman at Alexandria named Hypatia, daughter of the philosopher Theon, who made such 
attainments in literature and science, as to far surpass all the philosophers of her own time. Having 
succeeded to the school of Plato and Plotinus, she explained the principles of philosophy to her auditors, 
many of whom came from a distance to receive her instructions. On account of the self-possession and 
ease of manner, which she had acquired in consequence of the cultivation of her mind, she not 
unfrequently appeared in public in presence of the magistrates. Neither did she feel abashed in coming to 
an assembly of men. For all men on account of her extraordinary dignity and virtue admired her the more. 
Yet even she fell a victim to the political jealousy which at that time prevailed. For as she had frequent 
interviews with Orestes, it was calumniously reported among the Christian populace, that it was she who 
prevented Orestes from being reconciled to the bishop. Some of them therefore, hurried away by a fierce 
and bigoted zeal, whose ringleader was a reader named Peter, waylaid her returning home, and dragging 
her from her carriage, they took her to the church called Caesareum, where they completely stripped her, 
and then murdered her with tiles. After tearing her body in pieces, they took her mangled limbs to a place 
called Cinaron, and there burnt them. This affair brought not the least opprobrium, not only upon Cyril, 
but also upon the whole Alexandrian church. And surely nothing can be farther from the spirit of 
Christianity than the allowance of massacres, fights, and transactions of that sort. This happened in the 
month of March during Lent, in the fourth year of Cyril’s episcopate, under the tenth consulate of 
Honorius, and the sixth of Theodosius. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE JEWS COMMIT ANOTHER OUTRAGE UPON THE CHRISTIANS AND ARE PUNISHED 


Soon afterwards the Jews renewed their malevolent and impious practices against the Christians, and 
drew down upon themselves deserved punishment. At a place named Inmestar, situated between Chalcis 
and Antioch in Syria, the Jews were amusing themselves in their usual way with a variety of sports. In this 
way they indulged in many absurdities, and at length impelled by drunkenness they were guilty of scoffing 
at Christians and even Christ himself; and in derision of the cross and those who put their trust in the 
Crucified One, they seized a Christian boy, and having bound him to a cross, began to laugh and sneer at 
him. But in a little while becoming so transported with fury, they scourged the child until he died under 
their hands. This conduct occasioned a sharp conflict between them and the Christians; and as soon as the 
emperors were informed of the circumstance, they issued orders to the governor of the province to find 
out and punish the delinquents. And thus the Jewish inhabitants of this place paid the penalty for the 
wickedness they had committed in their impious sport. 


CHAPTER XVII 
MIRACLE PERFORMED BY PAUL BISHOP OF THE NOVATIANS AT THE BAPTISM OF A JEWISH IMPOSTOR 


About this time Chrysanthus bishop of the Novatians, after presiding over the churches of his own sect 
seven years, died on the 26th of August, under the consulate of Monaxius and Plintha. He was succeeded 
in the bishopric by Paul, who had formerly been a teacher of the Latin language: but afterwards, setting 
aside the Latin language, had devoted himself to an ascetic course of life; and having founded a 
monastery of religious men, he adopted a mode of living not very different from that pursued by the 
monks in the desert. In fact I myself found him just such a person as Evagrius says the monks dwelling in 
the deserts ought to be; imitating them in continued fastings, silence, abstinence from animal food, and 
for the most part abstaining also from the use of oil and wine. He was, moreover, solicitous about the 
wants of the poor to as great an extent as any other man; he untiringly visited those who were in prison, 


and in behalf of many criminals interceded with the judges, who readily attended to him on account of his 
eminent piety. But why should I lengthen my account of him? For I am about to mention a deed done by 
him which is well worthy of being recorded in writing. A certain Jewish impostor, pretending to be a 
convert to Christianity, was in the habit of being baptized often and by that artifice he amassed a good 
deal of money. After having deceived many of the Christian sects by this fraud—for he received baptism 
from the Arians and Macedonians—as there remained no others to practise his hypocrisy upon, he at 
length came to Paul bishop of the Novatians, and declaring that he earnestly desired baptism, requested 
that he might obtain it at his hand. Paul commended the determination of the Jew, but told him he could 
not perform that rite for him, until he had been instructed in the fundamental principles of the faith, and 
given himself to fasting and prayer for many days. The Jew compelled to fast against his will became the 
more importunate in his request for baptism; now as Paul did not wish to discourage him by longer delays, 
since he was so urgent, consented to grant his request, and made all the necessary preparations for the 
baptism. Having purchased a white vestment for him, he ordered the font to be filled with water, and then 
led the Jew to it in order to baptize him. But a certain invisible power of God caused the water suddenly to 
disappear. The bishop, of course, and those present, had not the least suspicion of the real cause, but 
imagined that the water had escaped by the channels underneath, by means of which they are 
accustomed to empty the font; these passages were therefore very carefully closed, and the font filled 
again. Again, however, as the Jew was taken there a second time, the water vanished as before. Then Paul 
addressing the Jew, said, Either you are an evil-doer, wretched man, or an ignorant person who has 
already been baptized.’ The people having crowded together to witness this miracle, one among them 
recognized the Jew, and identified him as having been baptized by Atticus, the bishop, a little while before. 
Such was the portent wrought by the hands of Paul bishop of the Novatians. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


RENEWAL OF HOSTILITIES BETWEEN THE ROMANS AND PERSIANS AFTER THE DEATH OF ISDIGERDES KING OF 
THE PERSIANS 


Isdigerdes king of the Persians, who had in no way molested the Christians in his dominions, having died, 
his son Vararanes by name succeeded him in the kingdom. This prince yielding to the influence of the 
magi, persecuted the Christians there with rigor, by inflicting on them a variety of Persian punishments 
and tortures. They were therefore on account of the oppression obliged to desert their country and seek 
refuge among the Romans, entreating them not to suffer them to be completely extirpated. Atticus the 
bishop received these suppliants with great benignity, and did his utmost to help them in whatsoever way 
it was possible: accordingly he made the emperor Theodosius acquainted with the facts. It happened at 
the same time that another grievance of the Romans against Persians came to light. The Persians, that is 
to say, would not send back the laborers in the gold mines who had been hired from among the Romans; 
and they also plundered the Roman merchants. The bad feeling which these things produced was greatly 
increased by the flight of the Persian Christians into the Roman territories. For the Persian king 
immediately sent an embassy to demand the fugitives. But the Romans were by no means disposed to 
deliver them up; not only as desirous of defending their suppliants, but also because they were ready to 
do anything for the sake of the Christian religion. For which reason they chose rather to renew the war 
with the Persians, than to suffer the Christians to be miserably destroyed. The league was accordingly 
broken, and a fierce war followed. Of which war I deem it not unseasonable to give some brief account. 
The Roman emperor first sent a body of troops under the command of the general Ardaburius; who 
making an irruption through Armenia into Persia, ravaged one of its provinces called Azazene. Narsaeus 
the Persian general marched against him with the Persian army; but on coming to an engagement he was 
defeated, and obliged to retreat. Afterwards he judged it advantageous to make an unexpected irruption 
through Mesopotamia into the Roman territories there unguarded, thinking by this means to be revenged 
on the enemy. But this design of Narsaeus did not escape the observation of the Roman general. Having 
therefore plundered Azazene, he then himself also hastily marched into Mesopotamia. Wherefore 
Narsaeus, although furnished with a large army, was prevented from invading the Roman provinces; but 
arriving at Nisibis—a city in the possession of the Persians situated on the frontiers of both empires—he 
sent Ardaburius desiring that they might make mutual arrangements about carrying on the war, and 
appoint a time and place for an engagement. But he said to the messengers, Tell Narsaeus that the Roman 
emperors will not fight when it pleases him.’ The emperor perceiving that the Persian was mustering his 
whole force, made additional levies to his army, and put his whole trust in God for the victory: and that the 
king was not without immediate benefit from this pious confidence the following circumstance proves. As 
the Constantinopolitans were in great consternation, and apprehensive respecting the issue of the war, 
angels from God appeared to some persons in Bithynia who were travelling to Constantinople on their 
own affairs, and bade them tell the people not to be alarmed, but pray to God and be assured that the 
Romans would be conquerors. For they said that they themselves were appointed by God to defend them. 
When this message was circulated it not only comforted the residents of the city, but rendered the soldiers 
more courageous. The seat of war being transferred, as we have said, from Armenia to Mesopotamia, the 
Romans shut up the Persians in the city of Nisibis, which they besieged; and having constructed wooden 
towers which they advanced by means of machines to the walls, they slew great numbers of those who 
defended them, as well as of those who ran to their assistance. When Vararanes the Persian monarch 
learned that his province of Azazene on the one hand had been desolated, and that on the other his army 
was closely besieged in the city of Nisibis, he resolved to march in person with all his forces against the 


Romans: but dreading the Roman valor, he implored the aid of the Saracens, who were then governed by a 
warlike chief named Alamundarus. This prince accordingly brought with him a large reinforcement of 
Saracen auxiliaries, exhorted the king of the Persians to fear nothing, for that he would soon reduce the 
Romans under his power, and deliver Antioch in Syria into his hands. But the event did not realize these 
promises; for God infused into the minds of the Saracens a terrible panic; and imagining that the Roman 
army was falling upon them, and finding no other way of escape, they precipitated themselves, armed as 
they were, into the river Euphrates, wherein nearly one hundred thousand of them were drowned. Such 
was the nature of the panic. 


The Romans besieging Nisibis, understanding that the king of Persia was bringing with him a great 
number of elephants, became alarmed in their turn, burnt all the machines they had used in carrying on 
the siege, and retired into their own country. What engagements afterwards took place, and how 
Areobindus another Roman general killed the bravest of the Persians in single combat, and by what means 
Ardaburius destroyed seven Persian commanders in an ambuscade, and in what manner Vitian another 
Roman general vanquished the remnant of the Saracen forces, I believe I ought to pass by, lest I should 
digress too far from my subject. 


CHAPTER XIX 
OF PALLADIUS THE COURIER 


How the Emperor Theodosius received intelligence of what was done in an incredibly short space of time, 
and how he was quickly informed of events taking place far away, I shall attempt to explain. For he had 
the good fortune to possess among his subjects a man endowed with extraordinary energy both of body 
and mind, named Palladius; who rode so vigorously that he would reach the frontiers of the Roman and 
Persian dominions in three days, and again return to Constantinople in as many more. The same individual 
traversed other parts of the world on missions from the emperor with equal celerity: so that an eloquent 
man once said not unaptly, This man by his speed proves the vast expanse of the Roman Empire to be 
little.’ The king of the Persians himself was astonished at the expeditious feats which were related to him 
of this courier: but we must be content with the above details concerning him. 


CHAPTER XX 
A SECOND OVERTHROW OF THE PERSIANS BY THE ROMANS 


Now the emperor of the Romans dwelling in Constantinople being fully aware that God had plainly given 
him the victory was so benevolent that although those under him had been successful in war nevertheless 
he desired to make peace; and to that end he dispatched Helion, a man in whom he placed the greatest 
confidence, with a commission to enter into a pacific treaty with the Persians. Helion having arrived in 
Mesopotamia, at the place where the Romans for their own security had formed a trench, sent before him 
as his deputy Maximin an eloquent man who was the associate of Ardaburius the commander-in-chief of 
the army, to make preliminary arrangements concerning the terms of peace. Maximin on coming into the 
presence of the Persian king, said he had been sent to him on this matter, not by the Roman emperor, but 
by his generals; for he said this war was not even known to the emperor, and if known would be 
considered insignificant by him. And as the sovereign of Persia had gladly decided to receive the embassy, 
—for his troops were suffering from want of provisions,—there came to him that corps among them which 
is distinguished by the name of the Immortals.’ This is a body of brave men numbering about ten thousand 
—and counselled the king not to listen to any overtures for peace, until they should have made an attack 
upon the Romans, who, they said, were now become extremely incautious. The king approving their 
advice, ordered the ambassador to be imprisoned and a guard set over him, and permitted the Immortals 
to put their design upon the Romans into execution. They therefore, on arriving at the place appointed, 
divided themselves into two bands, with a view to surround some portion of the Roman army. The Romans 
observing but one body of Persians approaching them, prepared themselves to receive it, not having seen 
the other division, in consequence of their suddenly rushing forth to battle. But just as the engagement 
was about to commence, Divine Providence so ordered it, that another division of the Roman army under 
Procopius a general emerged from behind a certain hill and perceiving their comrades in danger, attacked 
the Persians in the rear. Thus were they, who but a little before had surrounded the Romans, themselves 
encompassed. Having utterly destroyed these in a short time, the Romans turned upon those who broke 
forth from their ambuscade and in like manner slew every one of them with darts. In this way those who 
by the Persians were termed the Immortals’ were all of them shown to be mortal, Christ having executed 
this vengeance upon the Persians because they had shed the blood of so many of his pious worshippers. 
The king of the Persians on being informed of the disaster, pretended to be ignorant of what had taken 
place, and ordered the embassy to be admitted, he thus addressing the ambassador: I agree to the peace, 
not as yielding to the Romans, but to gratify you, whom I have found to be the most prudent of all the 
Romans.’ Thus was that war concluded which had been undertaken on account of the suffering Christians 
in Persia, under the consulate of the two Augusti, being the thirteenth of Honorius, and the tenth of 
Theodosius, in the fourth year of the 300th Olympiad: and with it terminated the persecution which had 
been excited in Persia against the Christians. 


souls should have all the wrath of God to bear: they did not sin without the body, within which all was 
done by them. But how, you say, can a substance which has been dissolved be made to reappear again? 
Consider thyself, O man, and thou wilt believe in it! Reflect on what you were before you came into 
existence. Nothing. For if you had been anything, you would have remembered it. You, then, who were 
nothing before you existed, reduced to nothing also when you cease to be, why may you not come into 
being again out of nothing, at the will of the same Creator whose will created you out of nothing at the 
first? Will it be anything new in your case? You who were not, were made; when you cease to be again, 
you shall be made. Explain, if you can, your original creation, and then demand to know how you shall be 
re-created. Indeed, it will be still easier surely to make you what you were once, when the very same 
creative power made you without difficulty what you never were before. There will be doubts, perhaps, as 
to the power of God, of Him who hung in its place this huge body of our world, made out of what had 
never existed, as from a death of emptiness and inanity, animated by the Spirit who quickens all living 
things, its very self the unmistakable type of the resurrection, that it might be to you a witness—nay, the 
exact image of the resurrection. Light, every day extinguished, shines out again; and, with like 
alternation, darkness succeeds light’s outgoing. The defunct stars re-live; the seasons, as soon as they are 
finished, renew their course; the fruits are brought to maturity, and then are reproduced. The seeds do 
not spring up with abundant produce, save as they rot and dissolve away;—all things are preserved by 
perishing, all things are refashioned out of death. Thou, man of nature so exalted, if thou understandest 
thyself, taught even by the Pythian words, lord of all these things that die and rise,—shalt thou die to 
perish evermore? Wherever your dissolution shall have taken place, whatever material agent has 
destroyed you, or swallowed you up, or swept you away, or reduced you to nothingness, it shall again 
restore you. Even nothingness is His who is Lord of all. You ask, Shall we then be always dying, and rising 
up from death? If so the Lord of all things had appointed, you would have to submit, though unwillingly, to 
the law of your creation. But, in fact, He has no other purpose than that of which He has informed us. The 
Reason which made the universe out of diverse elements, so that all things might be composed of opposite 
substances in unity—of void and solid, of animate and inanimate, of comprehensible and 
incomprehensible, of light and darkness, of life itself and death—has also disposed time into order, by 
fixing and distinguishing its mode, according to which this first portion of it, which we inhabit from the 
beginning of the world, flows down by a temporal course to a close; but the portion which succeeds, and 
to which we look forward continues forever. When, therefore, the boundary and limit, that millennial 
interspace, has been passed, when even the outward fashion of the world itself—which has been spread 
like a veil over the eternal economy, equally a thing of time—passes away, then the whole human race 
shall be raised again, to have its dues meted out according as it has merited in the period of good or evil, 
and thereafter to have these paid out through the immeasurable ages of eternity. Therefore after this 
there is neither death nor repeated resurrections, but we shall be the same that we are now, and still 
unchanged—the servants of God, ever with God, clothed upon with the proper substance of eternity; but 
the profane, and all who are not true worshippers of God, in like manner shall be consigned to the 
punishment of everlasting fire—that fire which, from its very nature indeed, directly ministers to their 
incorruptibility. The philosophers are familiar as well as we with the distinction between a common and a 
secret fire. Thus that which is in common use is far different from that which we see in divine judgments, 
whether striking as thunderbolts from heaven, or bursting up out of the earth through mountain-tops; for 
it does not consume what it scorches, but while it burns it repairs. So the mountains continue ever 
burning; and a person struck by lighting is even now kept safe from any destroying flame. A notable proof 
this of the fire eternal! a notable example of the endless judgment which still supplies punishment with 
fuel! The mountains burn, and last. How will it be with the wicked and the enemies of God? 


CHAPTER XLIX 


These are what are called presumptuous speculations in our case alone; in the philosophers and poets 
they are regarded as sublime speculations and illustrious discoveries. They are men of wisdom, we are 
fools. They are worthy of all honour, we are folk to have the finger pointed at; nay, besides that, we are 
even to have punishments inflicted on us. But let things which are the defence of virtue, if you will, have 
no foundation, and give them duly the name of fancies, yet still they are necessary; let them be absurd if 
you will, yet they are of use: they make all who believe them better men and women, under the fear of 
never-ending punishment and the hope of never-ending bliss. It is not, then, wise to brand as false, nor to 
regard as absurd, things the truth of which it is expedient to presume. On no ground is it right positively 
to condemn as bad what beyond all doubt is profitable. Thus, in fact, you are guilty of the very 
presumption of which you accuse us, in condemning what is useful. It is equally out of the question to 
regard them as nonsensical; at any rate, if they are false and foolish, they hurt nobody. For they are just 
(in that case) like many other things on which you inflict no penalties—foolish and fabulous things, I 
mean, which, as quite innocuous, are never charged as crimes or punished. But in a thing of the kind, if 
this be so indeed, we should be adjudged to ridicule, not to swords, and flames, and crosses, and wild 
beasts, in which iniquitous cruelty not only the blinded populace exults and insults over us, but in which 
some of you too glory, not scrupling to gain the popular favour by your injustice. As though all you can do 
to us did not depend upon our pleasure. It is assuredly a matter of my own inclination, being a Christian. 
Your condemnation, then, will only reach me in that case, if I wish to be condemned; but when all you can 
do to me, you can do only at my will, all you can do is dependent on my will, and is not in your power. The 
joy of the people in our trouble is therefore utterly reasonless. For it is our joy they appropriate to 


CHAPTER XXI 
KIND TREATMENT OF THE PERSIAN CAPTIVES BY ACACIUS BISHOP OF AMIDA 


A noble action of Acacius bishop of Amida, at that time greatly enhanced his reputation among all men. As 
the Roman soldiery would on no consideration restore to the Persian king the captives whom they had 
taken, these captives, about seven thousand in number, were being destroyed by famine in devastating 
Azazene, and this greatly distressed the king of the Persians. Then Acacius thought such a matter was by 
no means to be trifled with; having therefore assembled his clergy, he thus addressed them: Our God, my 
brethren, needs neither dishes nor cups; for he neither eats nor drinks, nor is in want of anything. Since 
then, by the liberality of its faithful members the church possesses many vessels both of gold and silver, it 
behooves us to sell them, that by the money thus raised we may be able to redeem the prisoners and also 
supply them with food.’ Having said these things and many others similar to these, he ordered the vessels 
to be melted down, and from the proceeds paid the soldiers a ransom for their captives, whom he 
supported for some time; and then furnishing them with what was needful for their journey, sent them 
back to their sovereign. This benevolence on the part of the excellent Acacius, astonished the king of the 
Persians, as if the Romans were accustomed to conquer their enemies as well by their beneficence in 
peace as their prowess in war. They say also that the Persian king wished that Acacius should come into 
his presence, that he might have the pleasure of beholding such a man; a wish which by the emperor 
Theodosius’ order was soon gratified. So signal a victory having through Divine favor been achieved by 
the Romans, many who were illustrious for their eloquence, wrote panegyrics in honor of the emperor, 
and recited them in public. The empress herself also composed a poem in heroic verse: for she had 
excellent literary taste; being the daughter of Leontius the Athenian sophist, she had been instructed in 
every kind of learning by her father; Atticus the bishop had baptized her a little while previous to her 
marriage with the emperor, and had then given her the Christian name of Eudocia, instead of her pagan 
one of Athenais. Many, as I have said, produced eulogiums on this occasion. Some, indeed, were 
stimulated by the desire of being noticed by the emperor; while others were anxious to display their 
talents to the masses, being unwilling that the attainments they had made by dint of great exertion should 
lie buried in obscurity. 


CHAPTER XXII 


VIRTUES OF THE EMPEROR THEODOSIUS THE YOUNGER 


But although I am neither eager for the notice of the emperor, nor wish to make an exhibition of my 
oratorical powers, yet have I felt it my duty to record plainly the singular virtues with which the emperor 
is endowed: for I am persuaded that silence concerning them, as they are so excellent, would be injustice 
to those who should come after us. In the first place then, this prince though born and nurtured to empire, 
was neither stultified nor effeminated by the circumstances of his birth and education. He evinced so 
much prudence, that he appeared to those who conversed with him to have acquired wisdom from 
experience. Such was his fortitude in undergoing hardships, that he would courageously endure both heat 
and cold; fasting very frequently, especially on Wednesdays and Fridays; and this he did from an earnest 
endeavor to observe with accuracy all the prescribed forms of the Christian religion. He rendered his 
palace little different from a monastery: for he, together with his sisters, rose early in the morning, and 
recited responsive hymns in praise of the Deity. By this training he learnt the holy Scriptures by heart; 
and he would often discourse with the bishops on scriptural subjects, as if he had been an ordained priest 
of long standing. He was a more indefatigable collector of the sacred books and of the expositions which 
had been written on them, than even Ptolemy Philadelphus had formerly been. In clemency and humanity 
he far surpassed all others. For the emperor Julian although he professed to be a philosopher, could not 
moderate his rage against the Antiochians who derided him, but inflicted upon Theodore the most 
agonizing tortures. Theodosius on the contrary, bidding farewell to Aristotle’s syllogisms, exercised 
philosophy in deeds, by getting the mastery over anger, grief, and pleasure. Never has he revenged 
himself on any one by whom he has been injured; nor has any one ever even seen him irritated. And when 
some of his most intimate friends once asked him, why he never inflicted capital punishment upon 
offenders, his answer was, Would that it were even possible to restore to life those that have died.’ To 
another making a similar inquiry he replied, It is neither a great nor a difficult thing for a mortal to be put 
to death but it is God only that can resuscitate by repentance a person that has once died.’ So habitually 
indeed did he practice mercy, that if any one were guilty and sentence of death was passed upon him, and 
he was conducted toward the place of execution, he was never suffered to reach the gates of the city 
before a pardon was issued, commanding his immediate return. Having once exhibited a show of hunting 
wild beasts in the Amphitheatre at Constantinople, the people cried out, Let one of the boldest bestiarii 
encounter the enraged animal.’ But he said to them, Do ye not know that we are wont to view these 
spectacles with feelings of humanity?’ By this expression he instructed the people to be satisfied in future 
with shows of a less cruel description. His piety was such that he had a reverential regard for all who 
were consecrated to the service of God; and honored in an especial manner those whom he ascertained to 
be eminent for their sanctity of life. It is said that the bishop of Chebron having died at Constantinople, 
the emperor expressed a wish to have his cassock of sackcloth of hair; which, although it was excessively 
filthy, he wore as a cloak, hoping that thus he should become a partaker in some degree of the sanctity of 
the deceased. In a certain year, during which the weather had been very tempestuous, he was obliged by 


the eagerness of the people to exhibit the usual sports in the Hippodrome; and when the circus was filled 
with spectators, the violence of the storm increased, and there was a heavy fall of snow. Then the emperor 
made it very evident how his mind was affected towards God; for he caused the herald to make a 
proclamation to the people to this effect: It is far better and fitter to desist from the show, and unite in 
common prayer to God, that we may be preserved unhurt from the impending storm.’ Scarcely had the 
herald executed his commission, when all the people, with the greatest joy, began with one accord to offer 
supplication and sing praises to God, so that the whole city became one vast congregation; and the 
emperor himself in official garments, went into the midst of the multitude and commenced the hymns. Nor 
was he disappointed in his expectation, for the atmosphere began to resume its wonted serenity: and 
Divine benevolence bestowed on all an abundant harvest, instead of an expected deficiency of corn. If at 
any time war was raised, like David he had recourse to God, knowing that he is the arbiter of battles, and 
by prayer brought them to a prosperous issue. At this point therefore, I shall relate, how a little after the 
war against the Persians, by placing his confidence in God he vanquished the usurper John, after Honorius 
had died on the 15th of August, in the consulate of Asclepiodotus and Marian. For I judge what then 
occurred worthy of mention, inasmuch as there happened to the emperor’s generals who were dispatched 
against the tyrant, something analogous to what took place when the Israelites crossed the Red Sea under 
the guidance of Moses. These things however, I shall set forth very briefly, leaving to others the numerous 
details which would require a special treatise. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


AFTER THE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR HONORIUS JOHN USURPS THE SOVEREIGNTY AT ROME. HE IS DESTROYED 
THROUGH THE PRAYERS OF THEODOSIUS THE YOUNGER 


When the Emperor Honorius died Theodosius—now sole ruler—having received the news concealed the 
truth as long as possible, misleading the people sometimes with one report, and then with another. But he 
privately dispatched a military force to Salonae, a city of Dalmatia, that in the event of any revolutionary 
movement in the West there might be resources at hand to check it; and after making these provisional 
arrangements, he at length openly announced his uncle’s death. In the meantime John, the superintendent 
of the emperor’s secretaries, not content with the dignity to which he had already attained, seized upon 
the sovereign authority; and sent an embassy to the emperor Theodosius, requesting that he might be 
recognized as his colleague in the empire. But that prince first caused the ambassadors to be arrested, 
then sent off Ardaburius, the commander-in-chief of the army, who had greatly distinguished himself in 
the Persian war. He, on arriving at Salonae, set sail from thence for Aquileia. And he was fortunate as was 
thought, but fortune was adverse to him as it afterwards appeared. For a contrary wind having arisen, he 
was driven into the usurper’s hand. The latter having seized him became more sanguine in his hope that 
the emperor would be induced by the urgency of the case to elect and proclaim him emperor, in order to 
preserve the life of his general-in-chief. And the emperor was in fact greatly distressed when he heard of 
it, as was also the army which had been sent against the usurper, lest Ardaburius should be subjected to 
evil treatment by the usurper. Aspar the son of Ardaburius, having learnt that his father was in the 
usurper’s power, and aware at the same time that the party of the rebels was strengthened by the 
accession of immense numbers of barbarians, knew not what course to pursue. Then again at this crisis 
the prayer of the pious emperor prevailed. For an angel of God, under the appearance of a shepherd, 
undertook the guidance of Aspar and the troops which were with him, and led him through the lake near 
Ravenna—for in that city the usurper was then residing—and there detained the military chief. Now, no 
one had ever been known to have forded that lake before; but God then rendered that passable, which had 
hitherto been impassable. Having therefore crossed the lake, as if going over dry ground, they found the 
gates of the city open, and overpowered the usurper. This event afforded that most devout emperor an 
opportunity of giving a fresh demonstration of his piety towards God. For the news of the usurper’s being 
destroyed, having arrived while he was engaged at the exhibition of the sports of the Hippodrome, he 
immediately said to the people: Come now, if you please, let us leave these diversions, and proceed to the 
church to offer thanksgivings to God, whose hand has overthrown the usurper.’ Thus did he address them; 
and the spectacles were immediately forsaken and neglected, the people all passing out of the circus 
singing praises together with him, as with one heart and one voice. And arriving at the church, the whole 
city again became one congregation; and once in the church they passed the remainder of the day in 
these devotional exercises. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


VALENTINIAN A SON OF CONSTANTIUS AND PLACIDIA, AUNT OF THEODOSIUS, IS PROCLAIMED EMPEROR 


After the usurper’s death, the emperor Theodosius became very anxious as to whom he should proclaim 
emperor of the West. He had a cousin then very young named Valentinian; the son of his aunt Placidia, 
daughter of Theodosius the Great, and sister of the two Augusti Arcadius and Honorius and of that 
Constantius who had been proclaimed emperor by Honorius, and had died after a short reign with him. 
This cousin he created Caesar, and sent into the Western parts, committing the administration of affairs to 
his mother Placidia. He himself also hastened towards Italy, that he might in person both proclaim his 
cousin emperor, and also being present among them, endeavor to influence the natives and residents by 
his counsels not to submit to usurpers readily. But when he reached Thessalonica he was prevented from 


proceeding further by sickness; he therefore sent forward the imperial crown to his cousin by Helion the 
patrician, and he himself returned to Constantinople. But concerning these matters I deem the narrative 
here given sufficient. 


CHAPTER XXV 


CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE OF ATTICUS BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE. HE REGISTERS JOHN’S NAME IN THE 
DIPTYCHS. HIS FORE-KNOWLEDGE OF HIS OWN DEATH 


Meanwhile Atticus the bishop caused the affairs of the church to flourish in an extraordinary manner; 
administering all things with prudence, and inciting the people to virtue by his instruction. Perceiving that 
the church was on the point of being divided inasmuch as the Johannites assembled themselves apart, he 
ordered that mention of John should be made in the prayers, as was customary to be done of the other 
deceased bishops; by which means he trusted that many would be induced to return to the Church. And 
he was so liberal that he not only provided for the poor of his own parishes, but transmitted contributions 
to supply the wants and promote the comfort of the indigent in the neighboring cities also. On one 
occasion as he sent to Calliopius a presbyter of the church at Nicaea, three hundred pieces of gold he also 
dispatched the following letter. 


Atticus to Calliopius—salutations in the Lord. 


I have been informed that there are in your city ten thousand necessitous persons whose condition 
demands the compassion of the pious. And I say ten thousand, designating their multitude rather than 
using the number precisely. As therefore I have received a sum of money from him, who with a bountiful 
hand is wont to supply faithful stewards; and since it happens that some are pressed by want, that those 
who have may be proved, who yet do not minister to the needy—take, my friend, these three hundred 
pieces of gold, and dispose of them as you may think fit. It will be your care, I doubt not, to distribute to 
such as are ashamed to beg, and not to those who through life have sought to feed themselves at others’ 
expense. In bestowing these alms make no distinction on religious grounds; but feed the hungry whether 
they agree with us in sentiment, or not.’ 


Thus did Atticus consider even the poor who were at a distance from him. He labored also to abolish the 
superstitions of certain persons. For on being informed that those who had separated themselves from the 
Novatians, on account of the Jewish Passover, had transported the body of Sabbatius from the island of 
Rhodes—for in that island he had died in exile—and having buried it, were accustomed to pray at his 
grave, he caused the body to be disinterred at night, and deposited in a private sepulchre; and those who 
had formerly paid their adorations at that place, on finding his tomb had been opened, ceased honoring 
that tomb thenceforth. Moreover he manifested a great deal of taste in the application of names to places. 
To a port in the mouth of the Euxine sea, anciently called Pharmaceus, he gave the appellation of 
Therapeia; because he would not have a place where religious assemblies were held, dishonored by an 
inauspicious name. Another place, a suburb of Constantinople, he termed Argyropolis, for this reason. 
Chrysopolis is an ancient port situated at the head of the Bosphorus, and is mentioned by several of the 
early writers, especially Strabo, Nicolaus Damascenus, and the illustrious Xenophon in the sixth book of 
his Anabasis of Cyrus; and again in the first of his Hellenica he says concerning it, that Alcibiades having 
walled it round, established a toll in it; for all who sailed out of Pontus were accustomed to pay tithes 
there.’ Atticus seeing the former place to be directly opposite to Chrysopolis, and very delightfully 
situated, declared that it was most fitting it should be called Argyropolis; and as soon as this was said it 
firmly established the name. Some persons having said to him that the Novatians ought not to be 
permitted to hold their assemblies within the cities: Do you not know,’ he replied, that they were fellow- 
sufferers with us in the persecution under Constantius and Valens? Besides,’ said he, they are witnesses 
to our creed: for although they separated from the church a long while ago, they have never introduced 
any innovations concerning the faith.’ Being once at Nicaea on account of the ordination of a bishop, and 
seeing there Asclepiades bishop of the Novatians, then very aged, he asked him, How many years have 
you been a bishop?’ When he was answered fifty years: You are a happy man,’ said he, to have had charge 
of so “good a work” for such a length of time.’ To the same Asclepiades he observed: I commend Novatus; 
but can by no means approve of the Novatians.’ And when Asclepiades, surprised at this strange remark, 
said, What is the meaning of your remark, bishop?’ Atticus gave him this reason for the distinction. I 
approve of Novatus for refusing to commune with those who had sacrificed, for I myself would have done 
the same: but I cannot praise the Novatians, inasmuch as they exclude laymen from communion for very 
trivial offenses.’ Asclepiades answered, There are many other “sins unto death,” as the Scriptures term 
them, besides sacrificing to idols; on account of which even you excommunicate ecclesiastics only, but we 
laymen also, reserving to God alone the power of pardoning them.’ Atticus had moreover a presentiment 
of his own death; for at his departure from Nicaea, he said to Calliopius a presbyter of that place: Hasten 
to Constantinople before autumn if you wish to see me again alive; for if you delay beyond that time, you 
will not find me surviving.’ Nor did he err in this prediction; for he died on the 10th of October, in the 21st 
year of his episcopate, under the eleventh consulate of Theodosius, and the first of Valentinian Caesar. 
The Emperor Theodosius indeed, being then on his way from Thessalonica, did not reach Constantinople 
in time for his funeral, for Atticus had been consigned to the grave one day before the emperor’s arrival. 
Not long afterwards, on the 23d of the same month, October, the young Valentinian was proclaimed 


Augustus. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


SISINNIUS IS CHOSEN TO SUCCEED ATTICUS 


After the decease of Atticus, there arose a strong contest about the election of a successor, some 
proposing one person, and some another. One party, they say, was urgent in favor of a presbyter named 
Philip; another wished to promote Proclus who was also a presbyter; but the general desire of the people 
was that the bishopric should be conferred on Sisinnius. This person was also a presbyter but held no 
ecclesiastical office within the city, having been appointed to the sacred ministry in a church at Elaea, a 
village in the suburbs of Constantinople. This village is situated across the harbor from the city, and in it 
from an ancient custom the whole population annually assembled for the celebration of our Saviour’s 
ascension. All of the laity were warmly attached to the man because he was famous for his piety, and 
especially because he was diligent in the care of the poor even beyond his power.’ The earnestness of the 
laity thus prevailed, and Sisinnius was ordained on the twenty-eighth day of February, under the following 
consulate, which was the twelfth of Theodosius, and the second of Valentinian. The presbyter Philip was 
so chagrined at the preference of another to himself, that he even introduced the subject into his 
Christian History, making some very censorious remarks, both about the person ordained and those who 
had ordained him, and much more severely on the laity. But he said such things as I cannot by any means 
commit to writing. Since I do not approve of his unadvised action in committing them to writing, I do not 
deem it unseasonable, however, to give some notice here of him and of his works. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


VOLUMINOUS PRODUCTIONS OF PHILIP A PRESBYTER OF SIDE 


Philip was a native of Side; Side is a city of Pamphylia. From this place also Troilus the sophist came, to 
whom Philip boasted himself to be nearly related. He was a deacon and thus admitted to the privilege of 
familiar intercourse with John Chrysostom, the bishop. He labored assiduously in literature, and besides 
making very considerable literary attainments, formed an extensive collection of books in every branch of 
knowledge. Affecting the Asiatic style, he became the author of many treatises, attempting among others 
a refutation of the Emperor Julian’s treatises against the Christians, and compiled a Christian History, 
which he divided into thirty-six books; each of these books occupied several volumes, so that they 
amounted altogether to nearly one thousand, and the mere argument of each volume equalled in 
magnitude the volume itself. This composition he has entitled not an Ecclesiastical, but a Christian 
History, and has grouped together in it abundance of very heterogeneous materials, wishing to show that 
he is not ignorant of philosophical and scientific learning: for it contains a medley of geometrical 
theorems, astronomical speculations, arithmetical calculations, and musical principles, with geographical 
delineations of islands, mountains, forests, and various other matters of little moment. By forcing such 
irrelevant details into connection with his subject, he has rendered his work a very loose production, 
useless alike, in my opinion, to the ignorant and the learned; for the illiterate are incapable of 
appreciating the loftiness of his diction, and such as are really competent to form a just estimate, 
condemn his wearisome tautology. But let every one exercise his own judgment concerning these books 
according to his taste. All I have to add is, that he has confounded the chronological order of the 
transactions he describes: for after having related what took place in the reign of the Emperor 
Theodosius, he immediately goes back to the times of the bishop Athanasius; and this sort of thing he does 
frequently. But enough has been said of Philip: we must now mention what happened under the 
episcopate of Sisinnius. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


PROCLUS ORDAINED BISHOP OF CYZICUS BY SISINNIUS, BUT REJECTED BY THE PEOPLE 


The bishop of Cyzicus having died, Sisinnius ordained Proclus to the bishopric of that city. But while he 
was preparing to depart thither, the inhabitants anticipated him, by electing an ascetic named Dalmatius. 
This they did in disregard of a law which forbade their ordination of a bishop without the sanction of the 
bishop of Constantinople; but they pretended that this was a special privilege granted to Atticus 
personally. Proclus therefore continued destitute of the presidency over his own church, but acquired 
celebrity for his discourses in the churches of Constantinople. We shall however speak of him more 
particularly in an appropriate place. Sisinnius having survived his appointment to the bishopric by barely 
two entire years, was removed by death on the 24th of December, in the consulate of Hierius and 
Ardaburius. For his temperance, integrity of life, and benignity to the poor, he was deservedly eminent; he 
was moreover singularly affable and guileless in disposition, and this rendered him rather averse to 
business, so that by men of active habits he was accounted indolent. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


NESTORIUS OF ANTIOCH PROMOTED TO THE SEE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. HIS PERSECUTION OF THE HERETICS 


After the death of Sisinnius, on account of the spirit of ambitious rivalry displayed by the ecclesiastics of 
Constantinople, the emperors resolved that none of that church should fill the vacant bishopric, 
notwithstanding the fact that many eagerly desired to have Philip ordained, and no less a number were in 
favor of the election of Proclus. They therefore sent for a stranger from Antioch, whose name was 
Nestorius, a native of Germanicia, distinguished for his excellent voice and fluency of speech; 
qualifications which they judged important for the instruction of the people. After three months had 
elapsed therefore, Nestorius was brought from Antioch, being greatly lauded by some for his temperance: 
but what sort of a disposition he was of in other respects, those who possessed any discernment were able 
to perceive from his first sermon. Being ordained on the 10th of April, under the consulate of Felix and 
Taurus, he immediately uttered those famous words, before all the people, in addressing the emperor, 
Give me, my prince, the earth purged of heretics, and I will give you heaven as a recompense. Assist me in 
destroying heretics, and I will assist you in vanquishing the Persians.’ Now although these utterances 
were extremely gratifying to some of the multitude, who cherished a senseless antipathy to the very name 
of heretic; yet those, as I have said, who were skillful in predicating a man’s character from his 
expressions, did not fail to detect his levity of mind, and violent and vainglorious temperament, inasmuch 
as he had burst forth into such vehemence without being able to contain himself for even the shortest 
space of time; and to use the proverbial phrase, before he had tasted the water of the city,’ showed 
himself a furious persecutor. Accordingly on the fifth day after his ordination, having determined to 
demolish a chapel in which the Arians were accustomed to perform their devotions privately, he drove 
these people to desperation; for when they saw the work of destruction going forward in their chapel, they 
threw fire into it, and the fire spreading on all sides reduced many of the adjacent buildings also to ashes. 
A tumult accordingly arose on account of this throughout the city, and the Arians burning to revenge 
themselves, made preparations for that purpose: but God the Guardian of the city suffered not the 
mischief to gather to a climax. From that time, however, they branded Nestorius as an incendiary,’ and it 
was not only the heretics who did this, but those also of his own faith. For he could not rest, but seeking 
every means of harassing those who embraced not his own sentiments, he continually disturbed the public 
tranquillity. He annoyed the Novatians also, being incited to jealousy because Paul their bishop was 
everywhere respected for his piety; but the emperor by his admonitions checked his fury. With what 
calamities he visited the Quartodecimans throughout Asia, Lydia, and Caria, and what multitudes perished 
in a popular tumult of which he was the cause at Miletus and Sardis, I think proper to pass by in silence. 
What punishment he suffered for all these enormities, and for that unbridled license of speech in which he 
indulged himself, I shall mention somewhat later. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE BURGUNDIANS EMBRACE CHRISTIANITY UNDER THEODOSIUS THE YOUNGER 


I must now relate an event well worthy of being recorded, which happened about this time. There is a 
barbarous nation dwelling beyond the Rhine, denominated Burgundians; they lead a peaceful life; for 
being almost all artisans, they support themselves by the exercise of their trades. The Huns, by making 
continual irruptions on this people, devastated their country, and often destroyed great numbers of them. 
In this perplexity, therefore, the Burgundians resolved to have recourse not to any human being, but to 
commit themselves to the protection of some god: and having seriously considered that the God of the 
Romans mightily defended those that feared him, they all with common consent embraced the faith of 
Christ. Going therefore to one of the cities of Gaul, they requested the bishop to grant them Christian 
baptism: who ordering them to fast seven days, and having meanwhile instructed them in the elementary 
principles of the faith, on the eighth day baptized and dismissed them. Accordingly becoming confident 
thenceforth, they marched against their invaders; nor were they disappointed in their hope. For the king 
of the Huns, Uptar by name, having died in the night from the effects of a surfeit, the Burgundians 
attacked that people then without a commander-in-chief; and although they were few in numbers and 
their opponents very many, they obtained a complete victory; for the Burgundians were altogether but 
three thousand men, and destroyed no less than ten thousand of the enemy. From that period this nation 
became zealously attached to the Christian religion. About the same time Barbas bishop of the Arians 
died, on the 24th of June, under the thirteenth consulate of Theodosius, and the third of Valentinian, and 
Sabbatius was constituted his successor. Enough has been said of these matters. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
NESTORIUS HARASSES THE MACEDONIANS 


Nestorius indeed acted contrary to the usage of the Church, and caused himself to be hated in other ways 
also, as is evident from what happened during his episcopate. For Anthony bishop of Germa, a city of the 
Hellespont, actuated by the example of Nestorius in his intolerance of heretics, began to persecute the 
Macedonians, under the pretext of carrying out the intentions of the patriarch. The Macedonians for some 
time endured his annoyance; but when Anthony proceeded to farther extremities, unable any longer to 
bear his harsh treatment, they were led to a sad desperation, and suborning two men, who put right ina 
secondary place and profit first, they assassinated their tormenter. When the Macedonians had 
perpetrated this crime, Nestorius took occasion from it to increase his violence of conduct against them, 


and prevailed on the emperor to take away their churches. They were therefore deprived of not only those 
which they possessed at Constantinople, before the old walls of the imperial city, but of those also which 
they had at Cyzicus, and many others that belonged to them in the rural districts of the Hellespont. Many 
of them therefore at that time came over to the Catholic church, and professed the homoousian’ faith. But 
as the proverb says, drunkards never want wine, nor the contentious strife’: and so it fell out with regard 
to Nestorius, who after having exerted himself to expel others from the church, was himself ejected on the 
following account. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


OF THE PRESBYTER ANASTASIUS, BY WHOM THE FAITH OF NESTORIUS WAS PERVERTED 


Nestorius had an associate whom he had brought from Antioch, a presbyter named Anastasius; for this 
man he had the highest esteem, and consulted him in the management of his most important affairs. This 
Anastasius preaching one day in the church said, Let no one call Mary Theotocos: for Mary was but a 
woman; and it is impossible that God should be born of a woman.’ These words created a great sensation, 
and troubled many both of the clergy and laity; they having been heretofore taught to acknowledge Christ 
as God, and by no means to separate his humanity from his divinity on account of the economy of 
incarnation, heeding the voice of the apostle when he said, Yea, though we have known Christ after the 
flesh; yet now henceforth know we him no more.’ And again, Wherefore, leaving the word of the 
beginning of Christ, let us go on unto perfection.’ While great offense was taken in the church, as we have 
said, at what was thus propounded, Nestorius, eager to establish Anastasius’ proposition—for he did not 
wish to have the man who was esteemed by himself found guilty of blasphemy—delivered several public 
discourses on the subject, in which he assumed a controversial attitude, and totally rejected the epithet 
Theotocos. Wherefore the controversy on the subject being taken in one spirit by some and in another by 
others, the discussion which ensued divided the church, and resembled the struggle of combatants in the 
dark, all parties uttering the most confused and contradictory assertions. Nestorius thus acquired the 
reputation among the masses of asserting the blasphemous dogma that the Lord is a mere man, and 
attempting to foist on the Church the dogmas of Paul of Samosata and Photinus; and so great a clamor 
was raised by the contention that it was deemed requisite to convene a general council to take cognizance 
of the matter in dispute. Having myself perused the writings of Nestorius, I have found him an unlearned 
man and shall candidly express the conviction of my own mind concerning him: and as in entire freedom 
from personal antipathies, I have already alluded to his faults, I shall in like manner be unbiassed by the 
criminations of his adversaries, to derogate from his merits. I cannot then concede that he was either a 
follower of Paul of Samosata or of Photinus, or that he denied the Divinity of Christ: but he seemed scared 
at the term Theotocos, as though it were some terrible phantom. The fact is, the causeless alarm he 
manifested on this subject just exposed his extreme ignorance: for being a man of natural fluency as a 
speaker, he was considered well educated, but in reality he was disgracefully illiterate. In fact he 
contemned the drudgery of an accurate examination of the ancient expositors: and, puffed up with his 
readiness of expression, he did not give his attention to the ancients, but thought himself the greatest of 
all. Now he was evidently unacquainted with the fact that in the First Catholic epistle of John it was 
written in the ancient copies, Every spirit that separates Jesus, is not of God.’ The mutilation of this 
passage is attributable to those who desired to separate the Divine nature from the human economy: or to 
use the very language of the early interpreters, some persons have corrupted this epistle, aiming at 
separating the manhood of Christ from his Deity.’ But the humanity is united to the Divinity in the Saviour, 
so as to constitute not two persons but one only. Hence it was that the ancients, emboldened by this 
testimony, scrupled not to style Mary Theotocos. For thus Eusebius Pamphilus in his third book of the Life 
of Constantine writes in these terms: 


And in fact “God with us” submitted to be born for our sake; and the place of his nativity is by the 
Hebrews called Bethlehem. Wherefore the devout empress Helena adorned the place of accouchement of 
the God-bearing virgin with the most splendid monuments, decorating that sacred spot with the richest 
ornaments.’ 


Origen also in the first volume of his Commentaries on the apostle’s epistle to the Romans, gives an ample 
exposition of the sense in which the term Theotocos is used. It is therefore obvious that Nestorius had 
very little acquaintance with the treatises of the ancients, and for that reason, as I observed, objected to 
the word only: for that he does not assert Christ to be a mere man, as Photinus did or Paul of Samosata, 
his own published homilies fully demonstrate. In these discourses he nowhere destroys the proper 
personality of the Word of God; but on the contrary invariably maintains that he has an essential and 
distinct personality and existence. Nor does he ever deny his subsistence as Photinus and the Samosatan 
did, and as the Manichaeans and followers of Montanus have also dared to do. Such in fact I find 
Nestorius, both from having myself read his own works, and from the assurances of his admirers. But this 
idle contention of his has produced no slight ferment in the religious world. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 
DESECRATION OF THE ALTAR OF THE GREAT CHURCH BY RUNAWAY SLAVES 


While matters were in this state it happened that an outrage was perpetrated in the church. For the 
domestics of a man of quality who were foreigners, having experienced harsh treatment from their 
master, fled from him to the church; and thus they ran up to the very altar with their swords drawn. Nor 
could they be prevailed upon by any entreaties to withdraw; so that they impeded the performance of the 
sacred services; but inasmuch as they obstinately maintained their position for several days, brandishing 
their weapons in defiance of any one who dared to approach them—and in fact killed one of the 
ecclesiastics, and wounded another—they were finally compelled to slay themselves. A person who was 
present at this desecration of the sanctuary, remarked that such a profanation was an ominous presage, 
and in support of his view of the matter, quoted the two following iambics of an ancient poet:— 


“For such prognostics happen at a time 
When temples are defiled by impious crime.” 


Nor was he who made the prediction disappointed in these inauspicious forebodings: for they signified as 
it seems a division among the people, and the deposition of the author of it. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


SYNOD AT EPHESUS AGAINST NESTORIUS. HIS DEPOSITION 


Not long time elapsed before a mandate from the emperor directed the bishops in all places to assemble 
at Ephesus. Immediately after the festival of Easter therefore Nestorius, escorted by a great crowd of his 
adherents, repaired to Ephesus, and found many of the bishops already there. Cyril bishop of Alexandria 
making some delay, did not arrive till near Pentecost. Five days after Pentecost, Juvenal bishop of 
Jerusalem arrived. While John of Antioch was still absent, those who were now congregated entered into 
the consideration of the question; and Cyril of Alexandria began a sharp skirmish of words, with the 
design of terrifying Nestorius, for he had a strong dislike for him. When many had declared that Christ 
was God, Nestorius said: I cannot term him God who was two and three months old. I am therefore clear 
of your blood, and shall in future come no more among you.’ Having uttered these words he left the 
assembly, and afterwards held meetings with the other bishops who entertained sentiments similar to his 
own. Accordingly those present were divided into two factions. That section which supported Cyril, having 
constituted themselves a council, summoned Nestorius: but he refused to meet them, and put them off 
until the arrival of John of Antioch. The partisans of Cyril therefore proceeded to the examination of the 
public discourses of Nestorius which he had preached on the subject in dispute; and after deciding from a 
repeated perusal of them that they contained distinct blasphemy against the Son of God, they deposed 
him. This being done, the partisans of Nestorius constituted themselves another council apart, and therein 
deposed Cyril himself, and together with him Memnon bishop of Ephesus. Not long after these events, 
John bishop of Antioch made his appearance; and being informed of what had taken place, he pronounced 
unqualified censure on Cyril as the author of all this confusion, in having so precipitately proceeded to the 
deposition of Nestorius. Upon this Cyril combined with Juvenal to revenge themselves on John, and they 
deposed him also. When affairs reached this confused condition, Nestorius saw that the contention which 
had been raised was thus tending to the destruction of communion, in bitter regret he called Mary 
Theotocos, and cried out: Let Mary be called Theotocos, if you will, and let all disputing cease.’ But 
although he made this recantation, no notice was taken of it; for his deposition was not revoked, and he 
was banished to the Oasis, where he still remains. Such was the conclusion of this Synod. These things 
were done on the 28th of June, under the consulate of Bassus and Antiochus. John when he had returned 
to his bishopric, having convened several bishops, deposed Cyril, who had also returned to his see: but 
soon afterwards, having set aside their enmity and accepting each other as friends, they mutually 
reinstated each other in their episcopal chairs. But after the deposition of Nestorius a mighty agitation 
prevailed through the churches of Constantinople. For the people was divided on account of what we have 
already called his unfortunate utterances; and the clergy unanimously anathematized him. For such is the 
sentence which we Christians are accustomed to pronounce on those who have advanced any 
blasphemous doctrines, when we set up their impiety that it may be publicly exposed, as it were, on a 
pillar, to universal execration. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


MAXIMIAN ELECTED TO THE EPISCOPATE OF CONSTANTINOPLE, THOUGH SOME WISHED PROCLUS TO TAKE 
THAT PLACE 


After this there was another debate concerning the election of a bishop of Constantinople. Many were in 
favor of Philip, of whom we have already made mention; but a still greater number advocated the claims 
of Proclus. And the candidacy of Proclus would have succeeded, had not some of the most influential 
persons interfered, on the ground of its being forbidden by the ecclesiastical canon that a person 
nominated to one bishopric should be translated to that of another city. The people believing this 
assertion, were thereby restrained; and about four months after the deposition of Nestorius, a man named 
Maximian was promoted to the bishopric, who had lived an ascetic life, and was also ranked as a 
presbyter. He had acquired a high reputation for sanctity, on account of having at his own expense 


constructed sepulchral depositaries for the reception of the pious after their decease, but was rude in 
speech’ and inclined to live a quiet life. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE AUTHOR'S OPINION OF THE VALIDITY OF TRANSLATIONS FROM ONE SEE TO ANOTHER 


But since some parties by appealing to a prohibition in the ecclesiastical canon, prevented the election of 
Proclus, because of his previous appointment to the see of Cyzicus, I wish to make a few remarks on this 
subject. Those who then presumed to interpose such a cause of exclusion do not appear to me to have 
stated the truth; but they were either influenced by prejudice against Proclus, or at least have been 
themselves completely ignorant both of the canons, and of the frequent and often advantageous 
precedents that had been established in the churches. Eusebius Pamphilus relates in the sixth book of his 
Ecclesiastical History, that Alexander bishop of a certain city in Cappadocia, coming to Jerusalem for 
devotional purposes, was detained by the inhabitants of that city, and constituted bishop, as the successor 
of Narcissus; and that he continued to preside over the churches there during the remainder of his life. So 
indifferent a thing was it amongst our ancestors, to transfer a bishop from one city to another as often as 
it was deemed expedient. But if it is necessary to place beyond a doubt the falsehood of the statement of 
those who prevented the ordination of Proclus, I shall annex to this treatise the canon bearing on the 
subject. It runs thus: 


If any one after having been ordained a bishop should not proceed to the church unto which he has been 
appointed, from no fault on his part, but either because the people are unwilling to receive him, or for 
some other reason arising from necessity, let him be partaker of the honor and functions of the rank with 
which he has been invested, provided he intermeddles not with the affairs of the church wherein he may 
minister. It is his duty however to submit to whatever the Synod of the province may see fit to determine, 
after it shall have taken cognizance of the matter.’ 


Such is the language of the canon. That many bishops have been transferred from one city to another to 
meet the exigencies of peculiar cases, I shall now prove by giving the names of those bishops who have 
been so translated. Perigenes was ordained bishop of Patrae: but inasmuch as the inhabitants of that city 
refused to admit him, the bishop of Rome directed that he should be assigned to the metropolitan see of 
Corinth, which had become vacant by the decease of its former bishop; here he presided during the rest of 
his days. Gregory was first made bishop of Sasima, one of the cities of Cappadocia, but was afterwards 
transferred to Nazianzus. Melitius after having presided over the church at Sebastia, subsequently 
governed that of Antioch. Alexander bishop of Antioch transferred Dositheus bishop of Seleucia, to Tarsus 
in Cilicia. Reverentius was removed from Arca in Phoenicia, and afterwards to Tyre. John was transferred 
from Gordum a city of Lydia, to Proconnesus, and presided over the church there. Palladius was 
transferred from Helenopolis to Aspuna; and Alexander from the same city to Adriani. Theophilus was 
removed from Apamea in Asia, to Eudoxiopolis anciently called Salambria. Polycarp was transferred from 
Sexantaprista a city of Mysia, to Nicopolis in Thrace. Hierophilus from Trapezopolis in Phrygia to 
Plotinopolis in Thrace. Optimus from Agdamia in Phrygia to Antioch in Pisidia; and Silvanus from 
Philippopolis in Thrace to Troas. This enumeration of bishops who have passed from one see to another is 
sufficient for the present; concerning Silvanus who was removed from Philippopolis in Thrace to Troas I 
deem it desirable here to give a concise account. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


MIRACLE PERFORMED BY SILVANUS BISHOP OF TROAS FORMERLY OF PHILIPPOPOLIS 


Silvanus was formerly a rhetorician, and had been brought up in the school of Troilus the sophist; but 
aiming at perfection in his Christian course, he entered on the ascetic mode of life, and set aside the 
rhetorician’s pallium. Atticus bishop of Constantinople having taken notice of him afterwards ordained 
him bishop of Philippopolis. Thus he resided three years in Thrace; but being unable to endure the cold of 
that region—for his constitution was delicate and sickly—he begged Atticus to appoint some one else in 
his place, alleging that it was for no other reason but the cold that he resigned residence in Thrace. This 
having been done, Silvanus resided at Constantinople, where he practiced so great austerities that, 
despising the luxurious refinements of the age, he often appeared in the crowded streets of that populous 
city shod with sandals made of hay. Some time having elapsed, the bishop of Troas died; on which account 
the inhabitants of that city came to Atticus concerning the appointment of a successor. While he was 
deliberating whom he should ordain for them, Silvanus happened to pay him a visit, which at once 
relieved him from further anxiety; for addressing Silvanus, he said: You have now no longer any excuse for 
avoiding the pastoral administration of a church; for Troas is not a cold place: so that God has considered 
your infirmity of body, and provided you a suitable residence. Go thither then, my brother, without delay.’ 
Silvanus therefore removed to that city. 


Here a miracle was performed by his instrumentality, which I shall now relate. An immense ship for 
carrying burdens, such as they term float,’ intended for the conveyance of enormous pillars, had been 
recently constructed on the shore at Troas. This vessel it was necessary to launch. But although many 


strong ropes were attached to it, and the power of a vast number of persons was applied, the vessel was 
in no way moved. When these attempts had been repeated several days successively with the like result, 
the people began to think that a devil detained the ship; they therefore went to the bishop Silvanus, and 
entreated him to go and offer a prayer in that place. For thus only they thought it could be launched. He 
replied with his characteristic lowliness of mind that he was but a sinner, and that the work pertained to 
some one who was just and not to himself. Being at length prevailed on by their continued entreaties, he 
approached the shore, where after having prayed, he touched one of the ropes, and exhorting the rest to 
vigorous exertion, the ship was by the first pull instantly set in motion, and ran swiftly into the sea. This 
miracle wrought by the hands of Silvanus, stirred up the whole population of the province to piety. But the 
uncommon worth of Silvanus was manifested in various other ways. Perceiving that the ecclesiastics made 
a merchandise of the contentions of those engaged in law-suits, he would never nominate any one of the 
clergy as judge: but causing the documents of the litigants to be delivered to himself, he summoned to 
him some pious layman in whose integrity he had confidence; and committing to him the adjudication of 
the case, he soon equitably settled all the differences of the litigants; and by this procedure Silvanus 
acquired for himself great reputation from all classes of persons. 


We have indeed digressed pretty much from the course of our history in giving this account of Silvanus; 
but yet it will not, we imagine, be unprofitable. Let us now however return to the place from which we 
departed. Maximian, having been ordained on the 25th of October, under the consulate of Bassus and 
Antiochus, the affairs of the church were reduced to a better ordered and more tranquil condition. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


MANY OF THE JEWS IN CRETE EMBRACE THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


About this period a great number of Jews who dwelt in Crete were convened to Christianity, through the 
following disastrous circumstance. A certain Jewish impostor pretended that he was Moses, and had been 
sent from heaven to lead out the Jews inhabiting that island, and conduct them through the sea: for he 
said that he was the same person who formerly preserved the Israelites by leading them through the Red 
Sea. During a whole year therefore he perambulated the several cities of the island, and persuaded the 
Jews to believe such assurances. He moreover bid them renounce their money and other property, 
pledging himself to guide them through a dry sea into the land of promise. Deluded by such expectations, 
they neglected business of every kind, despising what they possessed, and permitting any one who chose 
to take it. When the day appointed by this deceiver for their departure had arrived, he himself took the 
lead, and all followed with their wives and children. He led them therefore until they reached a 
promontory that overhung the sea, from which he ordered them to fling themselves headlong into it. 
Those who came first to the precipice did so, and were immediately destroyed, some of them being 
dashed in pieces against the rocks, and some drowned in the waters: and more would have perished, had 
not the Providence of God led some fishermen and merchants who were Christians to be present. These 
persons drew out and saved some that were almost drowned, who then in their perilous situation became 
sensible of the madness of their conduct. The rest they hindered from casting themselves down, by telling 
them of the destruction of those who had taken the first leap. When at length the Jews perceived how 
fearfully they had been duped, they blamed first of all their own indiscreet credulity, and then sought to 
lay hold of the pseudo-Moses in order to put him to death. But they were unable to seize him, for he 
suddenly disappeared which induced a general belief that it was some malignant fiend, who had assumed 
a human form for the destruction of their nation in that place. In consequence of this experience many of 
the Jews in Crete at that time abandoning Judaism attached themselves to the Christian faith. 


CHAPTER XXXxIX 
PRESERVATION OF THE CHURCH OF THE NOVATIANS FROM FIRE 


A little while after this, Paul bishop of the Novatians acquired the reputation of a man truly beloved of God 
in a greater measure than he had before. For a terrible conflagration having broken out at Constantinople, 
such as had never happened before,—for the fire destroyed the greater part of the city,—as the largest of 
the public granaries, the Achillean bath, and everything else in the way of the fire were being consumed, 
it at length approached the church of the Novatians situated near Pelargus. When the bishop Paul saw the 
church endangered, he ran upon the altar, where he commended to God the preservation of the church 
and all it contained; nor did he cease to pray not only for it, but also for the city. And God heard him, as 
the event clearly proved: for although the fire entered this oratory through all its doors and windows, it 
did no damage. And while many adjacent edifices fell a prey to the devouring element, the church itself 
was seen unscathed in the midst of the whole conflagration triumphing over its raging flames. This went 
on for two days and two nights, when the fire was extinguished, after it had burnt down a great part of the 
city: but the church remained entire, and what is more marvelous still, there was not the slightest trace 
even of smoke to be observed either on its timbers or its walls. This occurred on the 17th of August, in the 
fourteenth consulate of Theodosius, which he bore together with Maximus. Since that time the Novatians 
annually celebrate the preservation of their church, on the 17th of August, by special thanksgivings to 
God. And almost all men, Christians and most of the pagans from that time forth continue to regard that 
place with veneration as a peculiarly consecrated spot, because of the miracle which was wrought for its 


safeguard. So much concerning these affairs. 


CHAPTER XL 


PROCLUS SUCCEEDS MAXIMIAN BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


Maximian, having peacefully governed the church during two years and five months, died on the 12th of 
April, in the consulate of Areobindus and Aspar. This happened to be on the fifth day of the week of fasts 
which immediately precedes Easter. The day of the week was Thursday. Then the Emperor Theodosius 
wishing to prevent the disturbances in the church which usually attend the election of a bishop, made a 
wise provision for this affair; for in order that there might be no dispute again about the choice of a 
bishop and tumult thus arise, without delaying, before the body of Maximian was interred, he directed the 
bishops who were then in the city to place Proclus in the episcopal chair. For he had received already 
letters from Caelestinus bishop of Rome approving of this election, which he had forwarded to Cyril of 
Alexandria, John of Antioch, and Rufus of Thessalonica; in which he assured them that there was no 
impediment to the translation to another see, of a person who had been nominated and really was the 
bishop of some one church. Proclus, being thus invested with the bishopric, performed the funeral 
obsequies of Maximian: but it is now time briefly to give some account of him also. 


CHAPTER XLI 
EXCELLENT QUALITIES OF PROCLUS 


Proclus was a reader at a very early age, and assiduously frequenting the schools, became devoted to the 
study of rhetoric. On attaining manhood he was in the habit of constant intercourse with Atticus the 
bishop, having been constituted his secretary. When he had made great progress, his patron promoted 
him to the rank of deacon; subsequently being elevated to the presbyterate, as we have before stated, he 
was ordained by Sisinnius to be bishop of Cyzicus. But all these things were done long before. At this time 
he was allotted the episcopal chair of Constantinople. He was a man of moral excellence equal to any 
other; for having been trained by Atticus, he was a zealous imitator of all that bishop’s virtues. Patience, 
however, he exercised to a greater degree than his master, who occasionally practiced severities upon the 
heretics; for Proclus was gentle towards everybody, being convinced that kindness is far more effective 
than violence in advancing the cause of truth. Resolving therefore to vexatiously interfere with no heresy 
whatever, he restored in his own person to the church that mild and benign dignity of character, which 
had so often before been unhappily violated. In this respect he followed the example of the Emperor 
Theodosius; for as the latter had determined never to exercise his imperial authority against criminals, so 
had Proclus likewise purposed not to disquiet those who entertained other sentiments on divine subjects 
than those which he cherished himself. 


CHAPTER XLII 
PANEGYRIC OF THE EMPEROR THEODOSIUS YOUNGER 


For these reasons the emperor had the highest esteem for Proclus. For in fact he himself was a pattern to 
all true clergymen, and never approved of those who attempted to persecute others. Nay I may venture to 
affirm, that in meekness he surpassed all those who have ever faithfully borne the sacerdotal office. And 
what is recorded of Moses in the book of Numbers, Now the man Moses was very meek, above all the men 
which were upon the face of the earth’—may most justly be applied at this day; for the Emperor 
Theodosius is meek above all the men which are upon the face of the earth.’ It is because of this meekness 
that God subdued his enemies without martial conflicts, as the capture of the usurper John, and the 
subsequent discomfiture of the barbarians clearly demonstrate. For the God of the universe has afforded 
this most devout emperor in our times supernatural aid of a similar kind to what was vouchsafed to the 
righteous heretofore. I write not these things from adulation, but truthfully narrate facts such as 
everybody can attest. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


CALAMITIES OF THE BARBARIANS WHO HAD BEEN THE USURPER JOHN’S ALLIES 


After the death of the usurper, the barbarians whom he had called to his assistance against the Romans, 
made preparations for ravaging the Roman provinces. The emperor being informed of this, immediately, 
as his custom was, committed the management of the matter to God; and continuing in earnest prayer, he 
speedily obtained what he sought; for it is worth while to give attention to disasters which befell the 
barbarians. For their chief, whose name was Rougas, was struck dead with a thunderbolt. Then a plague 
followed which destroyed most of the men who were under him: and as if this was not sufficient, fire came 
down from heaven, and consumed many of the survivors. This filled the barbarians with the utmost terror; 
not so much because they had dared to take up arms against a nation of such valor as the Romans 
possessed, as that they perceived them to be assisted by a mighty God. On this occasion, Proclus the 
bishop preached a sermon in the church in which he applied a prophecy out of Ezekiel to the deliverance 


themselves, since we would far rather be condemned than apostatize from God; on the contrary, our 
haters should be sorry rather than rejoice, as we have obtained the very thing of our own choice. 


CHAPTER L 


In that case, you say, why do you complain of our persecutions? You ought rather to be grateful to us for 
giving you the sufferings you want. Well, it is quite true that it is our desire to suffer, but it is in the way 
that the soldier longs for war. No one indeed suffers willingly, since suffering necessarily implies fear and 
danger. Yet the man who objected to the conflict, both fights with all his strength, and when victorious, he 
rejoices in the battle, because he reaps from it glory and spoil. It is our battle to be summoned to your 
tribunals that there, under fear of execution, we may battle for the truth. But the day is won when the 
object of the struggle is gained. This victory of ours gives us the glory of pleasing God, and the spoil of life 
eternal. But we are overcome. Yes, when we have obtained our wishes. Therefore we conquer in dying; we 
go forth victorious at the very time we are subdued. Call us, if you like, Sarmenticii and Semaxii, because, 
bound to a half-axle stake, we are burned in a circle-heap of fagots. This is the attitude in which we 
conquer, it is our victory-robe, it is for us a sort of triumphal car. Naturally enough, therefore, we do not 
please the vanquished; on account of this, indeed, we are counted a desperate, reckless race. But the very 
desperation and recklessness you object to in us, among yourselves lift high the standard of virtue in the 
cause of glory and of fame. Mucius of his own will left his right hand on the altar: what sublimity of mind! 
Empedocles gave his whole body at Catana to the fires of AEtna: what mental resolution! A certain 
foundress of Carthage gave herself away in second marriage to the funeral pile: what a noble witness of 
her chastity! Regulus, not wishing that his one life should count for the lives of many enemies, endured 
these crosses over all his frame: how brave a man—even in captivity a conqueror! Anaxarchus, when he 
was being beaten to death by a barley-pounder, cried out, “Beat on, beat on at the case of Anaxarchus; no 
stroke falls on Anaxarchus himself.” O magnanimity of the philosopher, who even in such an end had jokes 
upon his lips! I omit all reference to those who with their own sword, or with any other milder form of 
death, have bargained for glory. Nay, see how even torture contests are crowned by you. The Athenian 
courtezan, having wearied out the executioner, at last bit off her tongue and spat it in the face of the 
raging tyrant, that she might at the same time spit away her power of speech, nor be longer able to 
confess her fellow-conspirators, if even overcome, that might be her inclination. Zeno the Eleatic, when he 
was asked by Dionysius what good philosophy did, on answering that it gave contempt of death, was all 
unquailing, given over to the tyrant’s scourge, and sealed his opinion even to the death. We all know how 
the Spartan lash, applied with the utmost cruelty under the very eyes of friends encouraging, confers on 
those who bear it honor proportionate to the blood which the young men shed. O glory legitimate, 
because it is human, for whose sake it is counted neither reckless foolhardiness, nor desperate obstinacy, 
to despise death itself and all sorts of savage treatment; for whose sake you may for your native place, for 
the empire, for friendship, endure all you are forbidden to do for God! And you cast statues in honour of 
persons such as these, and you put inscriptions upon images, and cut out epitaphs on tombs, that their 
names may never perish. In so far you can by your monuments, you yourselves afford a sort of 
resurrection to the dead. Yet he who expects the true resurrection from God, is insane, if for God he 
suffers! But go zealously on, good presidents, you will stand higher with the people if you sacrifice the 
Christians at their wish, kill us, torture us, condemn us, grind us to dust; your injustice is the proof that 
we are innocent. Therefore God suffers that we thus suffer; for but very lately, in condemning a Christian 
woman to the leno rather than to the leo you made confession that a taint on our purity is considered 
among us something more terrible than any punishment and any death. Nor does your cruelty, however 
exquisite, avail you; it is rather a temptation to us. The oftener we are mown down by you, the more in 
number we grow; the blood of Christians is seed. Many of your writers exhort to the courageous bearing 
of pain and death, as Cicero in the Tusculans, as Seneca in his Chances, as Diogenes, Pyrrhus, Callinicus; 
and yet their words do not find so many disciples as Christians do, teachers not by words, but by their 
deeds. That very obstinacy you rail against is the preceptress. For who that contemplates it, is not excited 
to inquire what is at the bottom of it? who, after inquiry, does not embrace our doctrines? and when he 
has embraced them, desires not to suffer that he may become partaker of the fulness of God’s grace, that 
he may obtain from God complete forgiveness, by giving in exchange his blood? For that secures the 
remission of all offences. On this account it is that we return thanks on the very spot for your sentences. 
As the divine and human are ever opposed to each other, when we are condemned by you, we are 
acquitted by the Highest. 


effected by God in the late emergency, and was in consequence much admired. This is the language of the 
prophecy: 


And thou, son of man, prophesy against Gog the prince of Rhos, Mosoch, and Thobel. For I will judge him 
with death, and with blood, and with overflowing rain, and with hail-stones. I will also rain fire and 
brimstone upon him, and upon all his bands, and upon many nations that are with him. And I will be 
magnified, and glorified, and I will be known in the eyes of many nations: and they shall know that I am 
the Lord.’ 


This application of the prophecy was received with great applause, as I have said, and enhanced the 
estimation in which Proclus was held. Moreover the providence of God rewarded the meekness of the 
emperor in various other ways, one of which was the following. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


MARRIAGE OF THE EMPEROR VALENTINIAN WITH EUDOXIA THE DAUGHTER OF THEODOSIUS 


He had by the empress Eudocia, his wife, a daughter named Eudoxia. Her his cousin Valentinian, 
appointed by him emperor of the West, demanded for himself in marriage. When the emperor Theodosius 
had given his assent to this proposal, and they had consulted with each other as to the place on the 
frontiers of both empires, where it would be desirable that the marriage should be celebrated, it was 
decided that both parties should go to Thessalonica (which is about half-way) for this purpose. But 
Valentinian sent a message to the effect that he would not give him the trouble of coming, for that he 
himself would go to Constantinople. Accordingly, having secured the Western parts with a sufficient 
guard, he proceeded thither on account of his nuptials, which were celebrated in the consulate of Isidore 
and Sinator; after which he returned with his wife into the West. This auspicious event took place at that 
time. 


CHAPTER XLV 


THE BODY OF JOHN CHRYSOSTOM TRANSFERRED TO CONSTANTINOPLE, AND PLACED IN THE CHURCH OF THE 
APOSTLES BY THE EMPEROR AT THE INSTIGATION OF PROCLUS 


Not long after this, Proclus the bishop brought back to the Church those who had separated themselves 
from it on account of Bishop John’s deposition, he having soothed the irritation by a prudent expedient. 
What this was we must now recount. Having obtained the emperor’s permission, he removed the body of 
John from Comana, where it was buried, to Constantinople, in the thirty-fifth year after his deposition. And 
when he had carried it in solemn procession through the city, he deposited it with much honor in the 
church termed The Apostles. By this means the admirers of that prelate were conciliated, and again 
associated in communion with the [catholic] Church. This happened on the 27th of January, in the 
sixteenth consulate of the Emperor Theodosius. But it astonishes me that envy, which has been vented 
against Origen since his death, has spared John. For the former was excommunicated by Theophilus about 
two hundred years after his decease; while the latter was restored to communion by Proclus in the thirty- 
fifth year after his death! So different was Proclus from Theophilus. And men of observation and 
intelligence cannot be deceived in reference to how these things were done and are continually being 
done. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
DEATH OF PAUL BISHOP OF THE NOVATIANS, AND ELECTION OF MARCIAN AS HIS SUCCESSOR 


A little while after the removal of John’s body, Paul bishop of the Novatians died, on the 21st of July, under 
the same consulate: who at his own funeral united, in a certain sense, all the different sects into one 
church. For all parties attended his body to the tomb, chanting psalms together, inasmuch as even during 
his lifetime by his rectitude he was in universal esteem by all. But as Paul just before his death performed 
a memorable act, I deem it advantageous to insert it in this history as it may be interesting to the readers 
of this work to be acquainted with it. And lest the brilliancy of that important deed should be obscured by 
dwelling on circumstantial details of minor consequence, I shall not stay to expatiate on the strictness 
with which he maintained his ascetic discipline as to diet even throughout his illness, without the least 
departure from the course he had prescribed for himself, or the omission of any of the ordinary exercises 
of devotion with his accustomed fervor. But what was this deed? Conscious that his departure was at 
hand, he sent for all the presbyters of the churches under his care, and thus addressed them: Give your 
attention while I am alive to the election of a bishop to preside over you, lest the peace of your churches 
should hereafter be disturbed.’ They having answered that this affair had better not be left to them: For 
inasmuch,’ said they, as some of us have one judgment about the matter, and some another, we would by 
no means nominate the same individual. We wish therefore that you would yourself designate the person 
you would desire to succeed you.’ Give me then,’ said Paul, this declaration of yours in writing, that you 
will elect him whom I should appoint.’ When they had written this pledge, and ratified it by their 
signatures, Paul, rising in his bed and sitting up, wrote the name of Marcian in the paper, without 


informing any of those present what he had inserted. This person had been promoted to the rank of 
presbyter, and instructed in the ascetic discipline by him, but was then gone abroad. Having folded this 
document and put his own seal on it, he caused the principal presbyters to seal it also; after which he 
delivered it into the hands of Marcus a bishop of the Novatians in Scythia, who was at that time staying at 
Constantinople, to whom he thus spake, If it shall please God that I should continue much longer in this 
life, restore me this deposit, now entrusted to your safe keeping. But should it seem fit to him to remove 
me, you will herein discover whom I have chosen as my successor in the bishopric.’ Soon after this he 
died; and on the third day after his death, the paper having been unfolded in the presence of a great 
number of persons, Marcian’s name was found within it, when they all cried out that he was worthy of the 
honor. Messengers were therefore sent off without delay to bring him to Constantinople. These, by a pious 
fraud, finding him residing at Tiberiopolis in Phrygia, brought him back with them; whereupon he was 
ordained and placed in the episcopal chair on the 21st of the same month. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


THE EMPRESS EUDOCIA GOES TO JERUSALEM; SENT THERE BY THE EMPEROR THEODOSIUS 


Moreover the Emperor Theodosius offered up thanksgivings to God for the blessings which had been 
conferred upon him; at the same time reverencing Christ with the most special honors. He also sent his 
wife Eudocia to Jerusalem, she having bound herself by a vow to go thither, should she live to see the 
marriage of her daughter. The empress therefore, on her visit to the sacred city, adorned its churches with 
the most costly gifts; and both then, and after her return, decorated all the churches in the other cities of 
the East with a variety of ornaments. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


THALASSIUS IS ORDAINED BISHOP OF CAESAREA IN CAPPADOCIA 


About this same time, under the seventeenth consulate of Theodosius, Proclus the bishop undertook the 
performance of an act, such as no one among the ancients had done. Firmus bishop of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia being dead, the inhabitants of that place came to Constantinople to consult Proclus about the 
appointment of a bishop. While Proclus was considering whom he should prefer to that see, it so 
happened that all the senators came to the church to visit him on the sabbath day; among whom was 
Thalassius also, aman who had administered the government of the nations and cities of Illyricum. And as 
it was reported that the emperor was about to entrust the government of the Eastern parts to him, Proclus 
laid his hands on him, and ordained him bishop of Caesarea, instead of Praetorian Prefect. 


In such a flourishing condition were the affairs of the Church at this time. But we shall here close our 
history, praying that the churches everywhere, with the cities and nations, may live in peace; for as long 
as peace continues, those who desire to write histories will find no materials for their purpose. And we 
ourselves, O holy man of God, Theodore, should have been unable to accomplish in seven books the task 
we undertook at your request, had the lovers of seditions chosen to be quiet. 


This last book contains an account of the transactions of thirty-two years: and the whole history which is 
comprised in seven books, comprehends a period of 140 years. It commences from the first year of the 
271st Olympiad, in which Constantine was proclaimed emperor; and ends at the second year of the 305th 
Olympiad, in which the Emperor Theodosius bore his seventeenth consulate. 


The Ecclesiastical History Of Sozomen 


COMPRISING A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 
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PREFATORY REMARKS, BY VALESIUS, CONCERNING THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF SOZOMEN 


Hermias Sozomen practiced the law at Constantinople, at the same time with Socrates. His ancestors 
were not mean; they were originally natives of Palestine, being inhabitants of a village near Gaza, called 
Bethelia. This village was very populous in times past, and had most stately and ancient churches. But the 
most glorious structure of them all was the Pantheon, situated on an artificial hill, which was the tower as 
it were of Bethelia, as Sozomen relates in chap. xv. of his fifth book. The grandfather of Hermias Sozomen 
was born in that village, and first converted to the Christian faith by Hilarion the monk. For when 
Alaphion, an inhabitant of the same village, was possessed with a devil, and the Jews and physicians, 
attempting to cure him, could do him no good by their enchantments, Hilarion, by a bare invocation of the 
name of God, cast out the devil. Sozomen’s grandfather, and Alaphion himself, amazed at this miracle, 
with their whole families embraced the Christian religion. The grandfather of Sozomen was eminent for 
his expositions of the Sacred Scriptures, being a person endowed with a polite wit, and an acuteness of 
understanding; and besides, he was well skilled in literature. Therefore he was highly esteemed by the 
Christians inhabiting Gaza, Ascalon, and the places adjacent, as being useful and necessary for the 
propagating of religion, and could easily unloose the knots of the Sacred Scriptures. But Alaphion’s 
descendants excelled others in their sanctity of life, in kindness to the indigent, and in other virtues; and 
they were the first that built churches and monasteries there, as Sozomen says in the passage above 
cited, where he also adds, that some holy persons of Alaphion’s family were surviving even in his own 
days, with whom he himself conversed when very young, and concerning whom he promises to speak 
more afterwards. Most probably he means Salamanes, Phusco, Malchio, and Crispio, brothers, concerning 
whom he speaks in chap. xxxii. of his sixth book. For he there says that these brethren, instructed in the 
monastic discipline by Hilarion, were, during the empire of Valens, eminent in the monasteries of 
Palestine; that they lived near Bethelia, a village in the country of the Gazites, and were descendants of a 
noble family in those parts. He mentions the same persons in the fifteenth chapter of book viii., where he 
says that Crispio was Epiphanius’s archdeacon. It is evident, therefore, that the brothers were of 
Alaphion’s family. Alaphion, too, was related to Sozomen’s grandfather, as we may conjecture; first, 
because the grandfather of Sozomen is said to have been converted (together with his whole family) to the 
Christian religion, upon account of Alaphion’s wonderful cure, whom Hilarion had healed by calling on the 
name of Almighty God. Secondly, this conjecture is confirmed by what Sozomen relates, viz., that when he 
was very young, he conversed familiarly with the aged monks that were of Alaphion’s family. And, lastly, 
from the fact that Sozomen took his name from those persons who were either the sons or grandchildren 
of Alaphion. For he was called Salamanes Hermias Sozomenus (as Photius declares in his Bibliotheca), 
from the name of that Salamanes who, as we observed before, was the brother of Phusco, Malchio, and 
Crispio. Wherefore Nicephorus, and others, are mistaken in supposing that Sozomen had the surname of 
Salaminius because he was born at Salamis, a city of Cyprus. But we have before shown from Sozomen’s 
own testimony, that he was not born in Cyprus, but in Palestine. For his grandfather was not only a 
Palestinian, as is above said, but Sozomen himself was also educated in Palestine, in the bosom (so to say) 
of those monks who were of Alaphion’s family. From this education Sozomen seems to have imbibed that 
most ardent love of a monastic life and discipline, which he declares in so many places of his history. 
Hence it is, that in his books he is not content to relate who were the fathers and founders of monastic 
philosophy; but he also carefully relates their successors and disciples, who followed this way of life both 
in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, and also in Pontus, Armenia, and Osdroena. Hence also it is, that in the 
twelfth chapter of the first book of his history, he has proposed to be read (in the beginning as it were) 
that gorgeous account of the monastic philosophy. For he supposed that he should have been ungrateful, 
had he not after this manner at least made a return of thanks to those in whose familiarity he had lived, 
and from whom, when he was a youth, he had received such eminent examples of a good conversation, as 
he himself intimates, in the opening of his first book. It is inferred that Sozomen was educated at Gaza, 
not only from the passage above mentioned, but also from chap. xxviii. of his seventh book, where 
Sozomen says that he himself had seen Zeno, bishop of Majuma, for this Majuma is a sea-port belonging 


to the Gazites. Although Zeno was nearly a hundred years old, he was never absent from the morning and 
evening hymns, unless sickness detained him. After this Sozomen applied himself to the profession of the 
law. He was a student of the civil law at Berytus, a city of Phoenicia, not far distant from his own country, 
where there was a famous school of civil law. But he practiced the law at Constantinople, as himself 
asserts, book ii. chap. iii. And yet he seems not to have been very much employed in pleading of causes; 
for at the same time that he was an advocate in Constantinople, he wrote his Ecclesiastical History; as 
may be concluded from his own words in the last-mentioned passage. Before he wrote his nine books of 
Ecclesiastical History, Sozomen composed a Breviary of Ecclesiastical Affairs, from our Saviour’s 
ascension to the deposition of Licinius. This work was comprised in two books, as himself bears witness in 
the opening of his first book; but these two books are now lost. 


In the composure of his History, Sozomen has made use of a style neither too low nor too high, but one 
between both, as is most agreeable to a writer of ecclesiastical affairs. Photius prefers Sozomen’s style to 
that of Socrates, and we agree with him in his criticism. But though Sozomen is superior in the elegance 
of his expression, yet Socrates excels him in judgment. For Socrates judges incomparably well, both of 
men, and also of ecclesiastical business and affairs; and there is nothing in his works but what is grave 
and serious, nothing that can be expunged as superfluous. But on the contrary, some passages occur in 
Sozomen that are trivial and childish. Of this sort is his digression in his first book concerning the building 
of the city Hemona, and concerning the Argonauts, who carried the ship Argo on their shoulders some 
furlongs, and also his description of Daphne without the walls of the city Antioch, in chap. xix. of his sixth 
book; to which we must add that observation of his, concerning the beauty of the body, where he treats of 
that virgin at whose house the blessed Athanasius was concealed a long while. Lastly, his ninth book 
contains little else besides warlike events, which ought to have no place in an Ecclesiastical History. 
Sozomen’s style, however, is not without its faults. For the periods of his sentences are only joined 
together by the particles de and te, than which there is nothing more troublesome. Should any one 
attentively read the epistle in which Sozomen dedicates his work to Theodosius junior, he will find it true 
that Sozomen was no great orator. 


It remains, that we inquire which of these two authors, Socrates or Sozomen, wrote first, and which of 
them borrowed, or rather stole, from the other. Certainly, since both of them wrote almost the same things 
of the same transactions, inasmuch as they both began at the same beginning, and concluded their history 
at the same point (both beginning from the reign of Constantine, and ending at the seventeenth consulate 
of Theodosius junior), it must needs be true, that one of them robbed the other’s desk. This sort of theft 
was committed by many of the Grecian writers, as Porphyry testifies, Eusebius’ Praeparatio Evangelica, 
bk. x. But which was the plagiary, Socrates or Sozomen, it is hard to say, in regard both of them lived in 
the same times, and both wrote their history in the empire of Theodosius junior. Therefore, in the 
disquisition of this question, we must make use of conjecture. So Porphyry in the above-mentioned book, 
since it was uncertain whether Hyperides had stolen from Demosthenes, or Demosthenes from Hyperides, 
because both had lived in the same time, decided to use conjecture. Let us therefore see upon which of 
them falls the suspicion of theft. Indeed, this is my sentiment, I suppose that the inferior does frequently 
steal from the superior, and the junior from the senior. But Sozomen is in my judgment far inferior to 
Socrates; and he betook himself to writing his history when he was younger than Socrates. For he wrote it 
whilst he was yet an advocate, as I observed before. Now, the profession of the advocates amongst the 
Romans was not perpetual, but temporary. Lastly, he that adds something to the other, and sometimes 
amends the other, seems to have written last. But Sozomen now and then adds some passages to 
Socrates, and in some places dissents from him, as Photius has observed, and we have hinted in our 
annotations. Sozomen therefore seems to have written last. And this is the opinion of almost all modern 
writers, who place Socrates before Sozomen. So Bellarmine in his book “De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis”; 
who is followed by Miraeus, Labbaeus, and Vossius. Amongst the ancients, Cassiodorus, Photius, and 
Nicephorus name Socrates in the first place. Although Cassiodorus is found to have varied; for in the 
preface of the Tripartite History, he inverts the order, and names Theodoret first, ranks Sozomen in the 
second place, and refers to Socrates as the last. So also Theodorus Lector recounts them in his epistle 
which he prefixed to his Tripartite History. Thus far concerning Sozomen. 


Memoir of Sozomen. 


Little more than cursory allusions to Sozomen occur in the works of contemporary writers; and the 
materials for a memoir of his life are therefore at best but few and scanty. We should, in fact, be destitute 
of almost all knowledge as to his birth, education, mode of life, and private history, had not some 
information on these points been furnished by himself. In the work before us, the only one which has 
caused his name to be handed down to posterity, he draws aside the curtain which would otherwise have 
concealed his origin and parentage, and makes known to us a portion of his family history. He tells us 
(book v. chap. xv.) that his grandfather was a native of Palestine, and of Pagan parentage; that he, with all 
his family, was converted to Christianity on witnessing a miracle wrought by St. Hilarion; and that, being 
possessed of great mental endowments, he afterwards became eminently useful to the men of Gaza and 
Ascalon, by his extraordinary power in expounding the most obscure passages of Holy Writ. 


Our author himself seems to have been born about the beginning of the fifth century. He tells us that in 
his youth some of the founders of monasticism in Palestine were still living, although they had reached a 


very advanced period of life, and that he had enjoyed opportunities of intercourse with them. To this 
circumstance may probably be attributed the tone of reverential admiration in which Sozomen invariably 
speaks of the ascetic inhabitants of the desert. 


The education of Sozomen was conducted with a view to the legal profession; and he studied for some 
years at Berytus, then noted for its school of law. He afterwards established himself at Constantinople, 
and, it has been conjectured, held some office at the court of Theodosius the Younger. He is reputed to 
have possessed some skill in the law, but it is certain that he never attained any eminence in his 
profession. It is only in the character of an historian that he has rendered himself conspicuous. His first 
work was an abridgment of Ecclesiastical History, from the ascension of our Lord to the deposition of 
Licinius (a.d. 324), but this is not extant. The work before us seems to have been commenced about the 
year 443. It embraces a period of 117 years; namely, from a.d. 323 to a.d. 439. It is generally admitted to 
have suffered many alterations and mutilations; and this may, in some measure, serve to account for the 
frequent inaccuracies in point both of narrative and of chronology which pervade the nine books of which 
it is composed. It is evident, from the very abrupt termination of this history, that it is but a fragmentary 
portion of a larger work. The precise object of Sozomen in undertaking to write this history is not 
apparent, as exactly the same ground had previously been gone over by Socrates, if we except the ninth 
book of the former, which is almost entirely devoted to the political history of the times. The learned 
Photius prefers the style of Sozomen to that of Socrates; yet Sozomen frequently evinces great deficiency 
in point of judgment, and on many occasions enlarges upon details which are altogether omitted by 
Socrates, as unworthy of the dignity of Ecclesiastical History. To us, there is manifest advantage in 
possessing these separate chronicles of the same events. Facts which might perhaps have been doubted, 
if not rejected, had they rested upon the sole authority of a single writer, are admitted as unquestionable 
when authenticated by the combined testimony of Socrates, of Sozomen, and of Theodoret. And, indeed, 
the very discrepancies which, on several minor points, are discernible in the histories of these writers, are 
not without their use, inasmuch as they tend to the removal of all suspicion of connivance or collusion. 


Address to the Emperor Theodosius by Salaminius Hermias Sozomen, and Proposal for an Ecclesiastical 
History. 


The popular saying is, that the former emperors were zealous about some useful matter or other; such as 
were fond of ornaments, cared for the royal purple, the crown, and the like; those who were studious of 
letters, composed some mythical work or treatise capable of fascinating its readers; those who were 
practiced in war, sought to send the weapon straight to the mark, to hit wild beasts, to hurl the spear, or 
to leap upon the horse. Every one who was devoted to a craft which was pleasing to the rulers announced 
himself at the palace. One brings a precious stone not easily susceptible of polish; another undertakes to 
prepare a more brilliant color than the purple robe; one dedicates a poem or treatise; another introduces 
an expert and strange fashion of armor. 


It is considered the greatest and a regal thing for the ruler of the whole people to possess, at least, one of 
the homely virtues; but no such great estimate has been made of piety, which is, after all, the true 
ornament of the empire. Thou, however, O most powerful Emperor Theodosius, hast in a word, by God’s 
help, cultivated every virtue. Girt with the purple robe and crown, a symbol of thy dignity to onlookers, 
thou wearest within always that true ornament of sovereignty, piety and philanthropy. Whence it happens 
that poets and writers, and the greater part of thy officers as well as the rest of thy subjects, concern 
themselves on every occasion with thee and thy deeds. And when thou presidest as ruler of contests and 
judge of discourses, thou art not robbed of thy accuracy by any artificial sound and form, but thou 
awardest the prize sincerely, observing whether the diction is suitable to the design of the composition; so 
also with respect to the form of words, divisions, order, unity, phraseology, construction, arguments, 
thought, and narrative. Thou recompensest the speakers with thy favorable judgment and applause, as 
well as with golden images, erection of statues, gifts, and every kind of honor. Thou showest greater 
personal favor toward the speakers than the ancient Cretans did toward the much-sung Homer; or the 
Alevadae did to Simonides; or Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily to Plato, the companion of Socrates; or Philip 
the Macedonian, to Theopompus the historian; or the Emperor Severus to Oppianus, who related in verse 
the kinds, nature, and catching of fish. For after the Cretans had rewarded Homer with a thousand 
nummi, they inscribed the amount of the gift on a public column as if to boast of their excessive 
munificence. The Alevadae, Dionysius, and Philip were not more reserved than the Cretans, who boasted 
of their modest and philosophical government, but quickly imitated their column, so that they might not 
be inferior in their donative. But when Severus bestowed upon Oppianus a golden gift for each line of his 
moderate verse, he so astonished everybody with his liberality, that the poems of Oppianus are popularly 
called golden words to this day. Such were the donations of former lovers of learning and discourses. But 
thou, O Emperor, surpassest any of the ancients in thy liberality to letters, and thou seemest to me to do 
this not unreasonably. For while thou strivest to conquer all by thy virtues, thou dost also conduct thine 
own affairs successfully, according to thy thorough knowledge of the story of those ancient affairs, so 
prosperously directed by the Greeks and Romans. Rumor says that during the day, thou takest military 
and bodily exercise, and arrangest affairs of state by giving judicial decisions, and by making note of what 
is necessary, and by observation, both in public and private, of the things which ought to be done; and at 
night that thou busiest thyself with books. It is a saying, that there serves thee for the study of these 
works, a lamp which causes the oil to flow automatically into the wick, by means of some mechanism, so 


that not one of the servants in the palace should be compelled to be taxed with thy labors, and to do 
violence to nature by fighting against sleep. Thus thou art humane and gentle, both to those near, and to 
all, since thou dost imitate the Heavenly King who is thy pattern; in that He loves to send rain, and causes 
the sun to rise on the just and unjust, as well as to furnish other blessings ungrudgingly. As is natural, I 
hear also that by thy various learning, thou art no less familiar with the nature of stones, and the virtues 
of roots, and forces of remedies, than Solomon, the wisest son of David; while thou excellest him in virtue; 
for Solomon became the slave of his pleasures, and did not preserve to the end, that piety which had been 
for him the source of prosperity and wisdom. But thou, most powerful Emperor, because thou settest thy 
restraining reason in array against levity, art not only an autocrat of men, but also of the passions of soul 
and body, as one would naturally suppose. And this, too, ought to be remarked: I understand that thou 
dost conquer the desire for all food and drink; neither the sweeter figs, to speak poetically, nor any other 
kind of fruit in its season, can take thee prisoner, except the little that thou dost touch and taste, after 
thou hast returned thanks to the Maker of all things. Thou art wont to vanquish thirst, stifling heat, and 
cold by thy daily exercise, so that thou seemest to have self-control as a second nature. Lately, as is well 
known, thou wast anxious to visit the city of Heraclea in Pontus, and to restore it, prostrated by time, and 
thou tookest the way in the summer season through Bithynia. When the sun about midday was very fiery, 
one of the body-guard saw thee, heated with much sweat and clouds of dust, and, as if to do thee a favor, 
he anticipatingly offered to thee a bowl which reflected brilliantly the rays of the sun; he poured in some 
sweet drink, and added cold water thereto. But thou, most powerful Emperor, didst receive it, and didst 
praise the man for his good will, and thou didst make it obvious that thou wouldst soon reward him for his 
well-wrought deed with royal munificence. But when all the soldiers were wondering with open mouth at 
the dish, and were counting him blessed who should drink, thou, O noble Emperor, didst return the drink 
to him and didst command him to use it in whatever way he pleased. So that it seems to me that 
Alexander, the son of Philip, was surpassed by thy virtue; of whom it is reputed by his admirers, that while 
he, with the Macedonians, was passing through a waterless place, an anxious soldier found water, drew it, 
and offered it to Alexander; he would not drink it, but poured out the draught. Therefore, in a word, it is 
appropriate to call thee, according to Homer, more regal than the kings who preceded thee; for we have 
heard of some who acquired nothing worthy of admiration, and others who adorned their reign with 
scarcely one or two deeds. But thou, O most powerful Emperor, hast gathered together all the virtues, and 
hast excelled every one in piety, philanthropy, courage, prudence, justice, munificence, and a magnanimity 
befitting royal dignity. And every age will boast of thy rule as alone unstained and pure from murder, 
beyond all governments that ever existed. Thou teachest thy subjects to pursue serious things with 
pleasure, so that they show zeal for thee and public affairs, with good will and respect. So that for all 
these reasons, it has appeared to me, as a writer of Ecclesiastical History, necessary to address myself to 
thee. For to whom can I do this more appropriately, since I am about to relate the virtue of many devoted 
men, and the events of the Catholic Church; and since her conflicts with so many enemies lead me to thy 
threshhold and that of thy fathers? Come thou, who knowest all things and possessest every virtue, 
especially that piety, which the Divine Word says is the beginning of wisdom, receive from me this writing, 
and marshal its facts and purify it by thy labors, out of thy accurate knowledge, whether by addition or 
elimination. For whatever course may seem pleasing to thee, that will be wholly advantageous and 
brilliant for the readers, nor shall any one put a hand to it after thine approval. My history begins with the 
third consulate of the Caesars, Crispus and Constantine, and stretches to thy seventeenth consulship. I 
deemed it proper to divide the whole work into nine parts: the first and second books will embrace the 
ecclesiastical affairs under Constantine; the third and fourth, those under his sons; the fifth and sixth, 
those under Julian, the cousin of the sons of the great Constantine, and Jovian, and, further, of Valentinian 
and Valens; the seventh and eighth books, O most powerful Emperor, will open up the affairs under the 
brothers Gratian and Valentinian, until the proclamation of Theodosius, thy divine grandfather, as far as 
thy celebrated father Arcadius, together with thy uncle, the most pious and godly Honorius, received the 
paternal government and shared in the regulation of the Roman world; the ninth book I have devoted to 
thy Christ-loving and most innocent majesty, which may God always preserve in unbroken good will, 
triumphing greatly over enemies, and having all things under thy feet and transmitting the holy empire to 
thy sons’ sons with the approbation of Christ, through whom and with whom, be glory to God, and the 
Father, with the Holy Spirit forever. Amen. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, OF SALAMINIUS HERMIAS SOZOMENUS 


Book I 


CHAPTER I 


THE PREFACE OF THE BOOK, IN WHICH HE INVESTIGATES THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION; MENTION OF 
THOSE WHO BEGAN SUCH A WORK; HOW AND FROM WHAT SOURCES HE COLLECTED HIS HISTORY; HOW HE 
WAS INTENT UPON THE TRUTH, AND WHAT OTHER DETAILS THE HISTORY WILL CONTAIN 


My mind has been often exercised in inquiring how it is that other men are very ready to believe in God 
the Word, while the Jews are so incredulous, although it was to them that instruction concerning the 
things of God was, from the beginning, imparted by the prophets, who likewise made them acquainted 
with the events attendant upon the coming of Christ, before they came to pass. Besides, Abraham, the 
founder of their nation and of the circumcision, was accounted worthy to be an eye-witness, and the host 
of the Son of God. And Isaac, his son, was honored as the type of the sacrifice on the cross, for he was led 
bound to the altar by his father and, as accurate students of the sacred Scriptures affirm, the sufferings of 
Christ came to pass in like manner. Jacob predicted that the expectation of the nations would be for 
Christ, as it now is; and he likewise foretold the time in which he came, when he said “the rulers of the 
Hebrews of the tribe of Judah, the tribal leader, shall fail.” 


This clearly referred to the reign of Herod, who was an Idumean, on his father’s side, and on his mother’s, 
an Arabian, and the Jewish nation was delivered to him by the Roman senate and Augustus Caesar. And of 
the rest of the prophets some declared beforehand the birth of Christ, His ineffable conception, the 
mother remaining a virgin after His birth, His people, and country. Some predicted His divine and 
marvelous deeds, while others foretold His sufferings, His resurrection from the dead, His ascension into 
the heavens, and the event accompanying each. But if any be ignorant of these facts it is not difficult to 
know them by reading the sacred books. Josephus, the son of Matthias, also who was a priest, and was 
most distinguished among Jews and Romans, may be regarded as a noteworthy witness to the truth 
concerning Christ ; for he hesitates to call Him a man since He wrought marvelous works, and was a 
teacher of truthful doctrines, but openly calls him Christ; that He was condemned to the death of the 
cross, and appeared alive again the third day. Nor was Josephus ignorant of numberless other wonderful 
predictions uttered beforehand by the holy prophets concerning Christ. He further testifies that Christ 
brought over many to Himself both Greeks and Jews, who continued to love Him, and that the people 
named after Him had not become extinct. It appears to me that in narrating these things, he all but 
proclaims that Christ, by comparison of works, is God. As if struck by the miracle, he ran, somehow, a 
middle course, assailing in no way those who believed in Jesus, but rather agreeing with them. 


When I consider this matter it seems reasonably remarkable to me, that the Hebrews did not anticipate, 
and, before the rest of men, immediately turn to Christianity; for though the Sibyl and some oracles 
announced beforehand the future of events concerning Christ we are not on this account to attribute 
unbelief to all the Greeks. For they were few, who, appearing superior in education, could understand 
such prophecies, which were, for the most part, in verse, and were declared with more recondite words to 
the people. Therefore in my judgment, it was the result of the heavenly preknowledge, for the sake of the 
agreement in future events, that the coming facts were to be made known, not only by his own prophets, 
but in part also by strangers. Just as a musician, under pressure of a strange melody, may treat the 
superfluous tones of the chords lightly with his plectrum, or add others to those already existing. 


Having now shown that the Hebrews, although in the possession of numerous and more distinct 
prophecies concerning the coming of Christ, were less willing than the Greeks to embrace the faith that is 
in Him, let what has been said on the subject suffice. Yet let it by no means be hence accounted contrary 
to reason that the church should have been mainly built up by the conversion of other nations; for in the 
first place, it is evident that, in divine and great affairs, God delights to bring to pass changes in a 
marvelous manner; and then, be it remembered, it was by the exercise of no common virtues that those 
who, at the very beginning, were at the head of religious affairs, maintained their influence. If they did 
not, indeed, possess a language sharpened for expression or for beauty of diction, nor the power of 
convincing their hearers by means of phrases or mathematical demonstrations, yet they did not the less 
accomplish the work they had undertaken. They gave up their property, neglected their kindred, were 
stretched upon a cross, and as if endowed with bodies not their own, suffered many and excruciating 
tortures; neither seduced by the adulation of the people and rulers of any city, nor terrified by their 
menaces, they clearly evidenced by their conduct, that they were supported in the struggle by the hope of 
a high reward. So that they, in fact needed not to resort to verbal arguments; for without any effort on 
their part, their very deeds constrained the inhabitants of every house and of every city to give credit to 
their testimony, even before they knew wherein it consisted. 


Since then so divine and marvelous a change has taken place in the circumstances of men, that ancient 


cults and national laws have fallen into contempt; since many of the most celebrated writers among the 
Greeks have tasked their powers of eloquence in describing the Calydonian boar, the bull of Marathon and 
other similar prodigies, which have really occurred in countries or cities, or have a mystic origin, why 
should not I rise above myself, and write a history of the Church? For I am persuaded that, as the topic is 
not the achievements of men, it may appear almost incredible that such a history should be written by me; 
but, with God, nothing is impossible. 


I at first felt strongly inclined to trace the course of events from the very commencement; but on 
reflecting that similar records of the past up to their own time had been compiled by those wisest of men, 
Clemens and Hegesippus, successors of the apostles, by Africanus the historian, and by Eusebius, 
surnamed Pamphilus, a man intimately acquainted with the sacred Scriptures and the writings of the 
Greek poets and historians, I merely draw up an epitome in two books of all that is recorded to have 
happened to the churches, from the ascension of Christ to the deposition of Licinius. Now, however, by the 
help of God, I will endeavor to relate the subsequent events as well. 


I shall record the transactions with which I have been connected, and also those concerning which I have 
heard from persons who knew or saw the affairs in our own day or before our own generation. But I have 
sought for records of events of earlier date, amongst the established laws appertaining to religion, 
amongst the proceedings of the synods of the period, amongst the innovations that arose, and in the 
epistles of kings and priests. Some of these documents are preserved in palaces and churches, and others 
are dispersed and in the possession of the learned. I thought frequently of transcribing the whole, but on 
further reflection I deemed it better, on account of the mass of the documents, to give merely a brief 
synopsis of their contents; yet whenever controverted topics are introduced, I will readily transcribe 
freely from any work that may tend to the elucidation of truth. If any one who is ignorant of past events 
should conclude my history to be false, because he meets with conflicting statements in other writings, let 
him know that since the dogmas of Arius and other more recent hypotheses have been broached, the 
rulers of the churches, differing in opinion among themselves, have transmitted in writing their own 
peculiar views, for the benefit of their respective followers; and further, be it remembered, these rulers 
convened councils and issued what decrees they pleased, often condemning unheard those whose creed 
was dissimilar to their own, and striving to their utmost to induce the reigning prince and nobles of the 
time to side with them. Intent upon maintaining the orthodoxy of their own dogmas, the partisans of each 
sect respectively formed a collection of such epistles as favored their own heresy, omitting all documents 
of a contrary tendency. Such are the obstacles by which we are beset in our endeavors to arrive at a 
conclusion on this subject! Still, as it is requisite, in order to maintain historical accuracy, to pay the 
strictest attention to the means of eliciting truth, I felt myself bound to examine all writings of this class 
according to my ability. 


Let not an impertinent or malignant spirit be imputed to me, for having dwelt upon the disputes of 
ecclesiastics among themselves, concerning the primacy and the pre-eminence of their own heresy. In the 
first place, as I have already said, an historian ought to regard everything as secondary in importance to 
truth; moreover, the doctrine of the Catholic Church is shown to be especially the most genuine, since it 
has been tested frequently by the plots of opposing thinkers; yet, the disposal of the lot being of God, the 
Catholic Church has maintained its own ascendancy, has reassumed its own power, and has led all the 
churches and the people to the reception of its own truth. 


I have had to deliberate whether I ought to confine myself to the recital of events connected with the 
Church under the Roman government; but it seemed more advisable to include, as far as possible, the 
record of transactions relative to religion among the Persians and barbarians. Nor is it foreign to 
ecclesiastical history to introduce in this work an account of those who were the fathers and originators of 
what is denominated monachism, and of their immediate successors, whose celebrity is well known to us 
either by observation or report. For I would neither be considered ungracious towards them, nor willing to 
consign their virtue to oblivion, nor yet be thought ignorant of their history; but I would wish to leave 
behind me such a record of their manner of life that others, led by their example, might attain to a blessed 
and happy end. As the work proceeds, these subjects shall be noted as far as possible. 


Invoking the help and propitiousness of God, I now proceed to the narration of events; the present history 
shall have its beginning from this point. 


CHAPTER II 


OF THE BISHOPS OF THE LARGE TOWNS IN THE REIGN OF CONSTANTINE; AND HOW, FROM FEAR OF LICINIUS, 
CHRISTIANITY WAS PROFESSED CAUTIOUSLY IN THE EAST AS FAR AS LIBYA, WHILE IN THE WEST, THROUGH THE 
FAVOR OF CONSTANTINE, IT WAS PROFESSED WITH FREEDOM 


During the consulate of Constantine Caesar and Crispus Caesar, Silvester governed the Church of Rome; 
Alexander, that of Alexandria; and Macarius, that of Jerusalem. Not one, since Romanus, had been 
appointed over the Church of Antioch on the Orontes; for the persecution it appears, had prevented the 
ceremony of ordination from taking place. The bishops assembled at Nicaea not long after were, however, 
so sensible of the purity of the life and doctrines of Eustathius, that they adjudged him worthy to fill the 
apostolic see; although he was then bishop of the neighboring Beroea, they translated him to Antioch. 


The Christians of the East, as far as Libya on the borders of Egypt, did not dare to meet openly as a 
church; for Licinius had withdrawn his favor from them; but the Christians of the West, the Greeks, the 
Macedonians, and the Illyrians, met for worship in safety through the protection of Constantine, who was 
then at the head of the Roman Empire. 


CHAPTER III 


BY THE VISION OF THE CROSS, AND BY THE APPEARANCE OF CHRIST, CONSTANTINE IS LED TO EMBRACE 
CHRISTIANITY 


HE RECEIVES RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION FROM OUR BRETHREN 


We have been informed that Constantine was led to honor the Christian religion by the concurrence of 
several different events, particularly by the appearance of a sign from heaven. 


When he first formed the resolution of entering into a war against Maxentius, he was beset with doubts as 
to the means of carrying on his military operations, and as to the quarter whence he could look for 
assistance. In the midst of his perplexity, he saw, in a vision, the sight of the cross shining in heaven. He 
was amazed at the spectacle, but some holy angels who were standing by, exclaimed, “Oh, Constantine! 
by this symbol, conquer!” And it is said that Christ himself appeared to him, and showed him the symbol 
of the cross, and commanded him to construct one like unto it, and to retain it as his help in battle, as it 
would insure the victory. 


Eusebius, surnamed Pamphilus, affirms that he heard the emperor declare with an oath, as the sun was on 
the point of inclining about the middle of the day, he and the soldiers who were with him saw in heaven 
the trophy of the cross composed of light, and encircled by the following words: “By this sign, conquer.” 


This vision met him by the way, when he was perplexed as to whither he should lead his army. While he 
was reflecting on what this could mean, night came; and when he fell asleep, Christ appeared with the 
sign which he had seen in heaven, and commanded him to construct a representation of the symbol, and 
to use it as his help in hostile encounters. There was nothing further to be elucidated; for the emperor 
clearly apprehended the necessity of serving God. 


At daybreak, he called together the priests of Christ, and questioned them concerning their doctrines. 
They opened the sacred Scriptures, and expounded the truths relative to Christ, and showed him from the 
prophets, how the signs which had been predicted, had been fulfilled. The sign which had appeared to him 
was the symbol, they said, of the victory over hell; for Christ came among men, was stretched upon the 
cross, died, and returned to life the third day. On this account, they said, there was hope that at the close 
of the present dispensation, there would be a general resurrection of the dead, and entrance upon 
immortality, when those who had led a good life would receive accordingly, and those who had done evil 
would be punished. Yet, continued they, the means of salvation and of purification from sin are provided; 
namely, for the uninitiated, initiation according to the canons of the church; and for the initiated, 
abstinence from renewed sin. But as few, even among holy men, are capable of complying with this latter 
condition, another method of purification is set forth, namely, repentance; for God, in his love towards 
man, bestows forgiveness on those who have fallen into sin, on their repentance, and the confirmation of 
their repentance by good works. 


CHAPTER IV 


CONSTANTINE COMMANDS THE SIGN OF THE CROSS TO BE CARRIED BEFORE HIM IN BATTLE; AN 
EXTRAORDINARY NARRATIVE ABOUT THE BEARERS OF THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 


The emperor, amazed at the prophecies concerning Christ which were expounded to him by the priests, 
sent for some skillful artisans, and commanded them to remodel the standard called by the Romans 
Labarum, to convert it into a representation of the cross, and to adorn it with gold and precious stones. 
This warlike trophy was valued beyond all others; for it was always wont to be carried before the emperor, 
and was worshiped by the soldiery. I think that Constantine changed the most honorable symbol of the 
Roman power into the sign of Christ, chiefly that by the habit of having it always in view, and of 
worshiping it, the soldiers might be induced to abandon their ancient forms of superstition, and to 
recognize the true God, whom the emperor worshiped, as their leader and their help in battle; for this 
symbol was always borne in front of his own troops, and was, at the command of the emperor, carried 
among the phalanxes in the thickest of the fight by an illustrious band of spearmen, of whom each one in 
turn took the standard upon his shoulders, and paraded it through the ranks. It is said that on one 
occasion, on an unexpected movement of the hostile forces, the man who held the standard in terror, 
placed it in the hands of another, and secretly fled from the battle. When he got beyond the reach of the 
enemy’s weapons, he suddenly received a wound and fell, while the man who had stood by the divine 
symbol remained unhurt, although many weapons were aimed at him; for the missiles of the enemy, 
marvelously directed by divine agency, lighted upon the standard, and the bearer thereof, although in the 
midst of danger, was preserved. 


It is also asserted that no soldier who bore this standard in battle ever fell, through any dark calamity, 
such as is wont to happen to the soldiery in war, or was wounded, or taken prisoner. 


CHAPTER V 


REFUTATION OF THE ASSERTION THAT CONSTANTINE BECAME A CHRISTIAN IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE 
MURDER OF HIS SON CRISPUS 


I am aware that it is reported by the pagans that Constantine, after slaying some of his nearest relations, 
and particularly after assenting to the murder of his own son Crispus, repented of his evil deeds, and 
inquired of Sopater, the philosopher, who was then master of the school of Plotinus, concerning the means 
of purification from guilt. The philosopher—so the story goes—replied that such moral defilement could 
admit of no purification. The emperor was grieved at this repulse, but happening to meet with some 
bishops who told him that he would be cleansed from sin, on repentance and on submitting to baptism, he 
was delighted with their representations, and admired their doctrines, and became a Christian, and led 
his subjects to the same faith. It appears to me that this story was the invention of persons who desired to 
vilify the Christian religion. Crispus, on whose account, it is said, Constantine required purification, did 
not die till the twentieth year of his father’s reign; he held the second place in the empire and bore the 
name of Caesar and many laws, framed with his sanction in favor of Christianity, are still extant. That this 
was the case can be proved by referring to the dates affixed to these laws, and to the lists of the 
legislators. It does not appear likely that Sopater had any intercourse with Constantine whose government 
was then centered in the regions near the ocean and the Rhine; for his dispute with Maxentius, the 
governor of Italy, had created so much dissension in the Roman dominions, that it was then no easy 
matter to dwell in Gaul, in Britain, or in the neighboring countries, in which it is universally admitted 
Constantine embraced the religion of the Christians, previous to his war with Maxentius, and prior to his 
return to Rome and Italy: and this is evidenced by the dates of the laws which he enacted in favor of 
religion. But even granting that Sopater chanced to meet the emperor, or that he had epistolary 
correspondence with him, it cannot be imagined the philosopher was ignorant that Hercules, the son of 
Alcmena, obtained purification at Athens by the celebration of the mysteries of Ceres after the murder of 
his children, and of Iphitus, his guest and friend. That the Greeks held that purification from guilt of this 
nature could be obtained, is obvious from the instance I have just alleged, and he is a false calumniator 
who represents that Sopater taught the contrary. 


I cannot admit the possibility of the philosopher’s having been ignorant of these facts; for he was at that 
period esteemed the most learned man in Greece. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE FATHER OF CONSTANTINE ALLOWS THE NAME OF CHRIST TO BE EXTENDED; CONSTANTINE THE GREAT 
PREPARED IT TO PENETRATE EVERYWHERE 


Under the government of Constantine the churches flourished and increased in numbers daily, since they 
were honored by the good deeds of a benevolent and well-disposed emperor, and otherwise God preserved 
them from the persecutions and harassments which they had previously encountered. When the churches 
were suffering from persecution in other parts of the world, Constantius alone, the father of Constantine, 
accorded the Christians the right of worshiping God without fear. I know of an extraordinary thing done 
by him, which is worthy of being recorded. He wished to test the fidelity of certain Christians, excellent 
and good men, who were attached to his palaces. He called them all together, and told them that if they 
would sacrifice to idols as well as serve God, they should remain in his service and retain their 
appointments; but that if they refused compliance with his wishes, they should be sent from the palaces, 
and should scarcely escape his vengeance. When difference of judgment had divided them into two 
parties, separating those who consented to abandon their religion from those who preferred the honor of 
God to their present welfare, the emperor determined upon retaining those who had adhered to their faith 
as his friends and counselors; but he turned away from the others, whom he regarded as unmanly and 
impostors, and sent them from his presence, judging that they who had so readily betrayed their God 
could never be true to their king. Hence it is probable that while Constantius was alive, it did not seem 
contrary to the laws for the inhabitants of the countries beyond Italy to profess Christianity, that is to say, 
in Gaul, in Britain, or in the region of the Pyrenean mountains as far as the Western Ocean. When 
Constantine succeeded to the same government, the affairs of the churches became still more brilliant; for 
when Maxentius, the son of Herculius, was slain, his share also devolved upon Constantine; and the 
nations who dwelt by the river Tiber and the Eridanus, which the natives call Padus, those who dwelt by 
the Aquilis, whither, it is said, the Argo was dragged, and the inhabitants of the coasts of the Tyrrhenian 
sea were permitted the exercise of their religion without molestation. 


When the Argonauts fled from AEetes, they returned homewards by a different route, crossed the sea of 
Scythia, sailed through some of the rivers there, and so gained the shores of Italy, where they passed the 
winter and built a city, which they called Emona. The following summer, with the assistance of the people 
of the country, they dragged the Argo, by means of machinery, the distance of four hundred stadia, and so 
reached the Aquilis, a river which falls into the Eridanus: the Eridanus itself falls into the Italian sea. 


IT 


On Idolatry 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. THELWALL. 


CHAPTER I 


WIDE SCOPE OF THE WORD IDOLATRY 


The principal crime of the human race, the highest guilt charged upon the world, the whole procuring 
cause of judgment, is idolatry. For, although each single fault retains its own proper feature, although it is 
destined to judgment under its own proper name also, yet it is marked off under the general account of 
idolatry. Set aside names, examine works, the idolater is likewise a murderer. Do you inquire whom he has 
slain? If it contributes ought to the aggravation of the indictment, no stranger nor personal enemy, but his 
own self. By what snares? Those of his error. By what weapon? The offence done to God. By how many 
blows? As many as are his idolatries. He who affirms that the idolater perishes not, will affirm that the 
idolater has not committed murder. Further, you may recognize in the same crime adultery and 
fornication; for he who serves false gods is doubtless an adulterer of truth, because all falsehood is 
adultery. So, too, he is sunk in fornication. For who that is a fellow-worker with unclean spirits, does not 
stalk in general pollution and fornication? And thus it is that the Holy Scriptures use the designation of 
fornication in their upbraiding of idolatry. The essence of fraud, I take it, is, that any should seize what is 
another’s, or refuse to another his due; and, of course, fraud done toward man is a name of greatest 
crime. Well, but idolatry does fraud to God, by refusing to Him, and conferring on others, His honours; so 
that to fraud it also conjoins contumely. But if fraud, just as much as fornication and adultery, entails 
death, then, in these cases, equally with the former, idolatry stands unacquitted of the impeachment of 
murder. After such crimes, so pernicious, so devouring of salvation, all other crimes also, after some 
manner, and separately disposed in order, find their own essence represented in idolatry. In it also are the 
concupiscences of the world. For what solemnity of idolatry is without the circumstance of dress and 
ornament? In it are lasciviousnesses and drunkennesses; since it is, for the most part, for the sake of food, 
and stomach, and appetite, that these solemnities are frequented. In it is unrighteousness. For what more 
unrighteous than it, which knows not the Father of righteousness? In it also is vanity, since its whole 
system is vain. In it is mendacity, for its whole substance is false. Thus it comes to pass, that in idolatry all 
crimes are detected, and in all crimes idolatry. Even otherwise, since all faults savour of opposition to 
God, and there is nothing which savours of opposition to God which is not assigned to demons and 
unclean spirits, whose property idols are; doubtless, whoever commits a fault is chargeable with idolatry, 
for he does that which pertains to the proprietors of idols. 


CHAPTER II 


IDOLATRY IN ITS MORE LIMITED SENSE. ITS COPIOUSNESS 


But let the universal names of crimes withdraw to the specialities of their own works; let idolatry remain 
in that which it is itself. Sufficient to itself is a name so inimical to God, a substance of crime so copious, 
which reaches forth so many branches, diffuses so many veins, that from this name, for the greatest part, 
is drawn the material of all the modes in which the expansiveness of idolatry has to be foreguarded 
against by us, since in manifold wise it subverts the servants of God; and this not only when unperceived, 
but also when cloaked over. Most men simply regard idolatry as to be interpreted in these senses alone, 
viz.: if one burn incense, or immolate a victim, or give a sacrificial banquet, or be bound to some sacred 
functions or priesthoods; just as if one were to regard adultery as to be accounted in kisses, and in 
embraces, and in actual fleshly contact; or murder as to be reckoned only in the shedding forth of blood, 
and in the actual taking away of life. But how far wider an extent the Lord assigns to those crimes we are 
sure: when He defines adultery to consist even in concupiscence, “if one shall have cast an eye lustfully 
on,” and stirred his soul with immodest commotion; when He judges murder to consist even in a word of 
curse or of reproach, and in every impulse of anger, and in the neglect of charity toward a brother just as 
John teaches, that he who hates his brother is a murderer. Else, both the devil’s ingenuity in malice, and 
God the Lord’s in the Discipline by which He fortifies us against the devil’s depths, would have but limited 
scope, if we were judged only in such faults as even the heathen nations have decreed punishable. How 
will our “righteousness abound above that of the Scribes and Pharisees,” as the Lord has prescribed, 
unless we shall have seen through the abundance of that adversary quality, that is, of unrighteousness? 
But if the head of unrighteousness is idolatry, the first point is, that we be fore-fortified against the 
abundance of idolatry, while we recognise it not only in its palpable manifestations. 


After the battle of Cibalis the Dardanians and the Macedonians, the inhabitants of the banks of the Ister, 
of Hellas, and the whole nation of Illyria, became subject to Constantine. 


CHAPTER VII 


CONCERNING THE DISPUTE BETWEEN CONSTANTINE AND LICINIUS HIS BROTHER-IN-LAW ABOUT THE 
CHRISTIANS, AND HOW LICINIUS WAS CONQUERED BY FORCE AND PUT TO DEATH 


After this reverse, Licinius, who had previously respected the Christians, changed his opinion, and ill- 
treated many of the priests who lived under his government; he also persecuted a multitude of other 
persons, but especially the soldiers. He was deeply incensed against the Christians on account of his 
disagreement with Constantine, and thought to wound him by their sufferings for religion, and besides, he 
suspected that the churches were praying and zealous that Constantine alone should enjoy the sovereign 
rule. In addition to all this, when on the eve of another battle with Constantine, Licinius, as was wont to 
be done, made a forecast of the expected war, by sacrifices and oracles, and, deceived by promises of 
conquest, he returned to the religion of the pagans. 


The pagans themselves, too, relate that about this period he consulted the oracle of Apollo Didymus at 
Miletus, and received an answer concerning the result of the war from the demon, couched in the 
following verses of Homer: 


“Much, old man, do the youths distress thee, warring against thee! 
Feeble thy strength has become, but thy old age yet shall be hardy.” 


From many facts it has often appeared to me that the teaching of the Christians is supported, and its 
advancement secured, by the providence of God; and not least from what then occurred; for at the very 
moment that Licinius was about to persecute all the churches under him, the war in Bithynia broke out, 
which ended in a war between him and Constantine, and in which Constantine was so strengthened by 
Divine assistance that he was victorious over his enemies by land and by sea. On the destruction of his 
fleet and army, Licinius threw himself into Nicomedia, and resided for some time at Thessalonica as a 
private individual, and was eventually killed there. Such was the end of one who, at the beginning of his 
reign, had distinguished himself in war and in peace, and who had been honored by receiving the sister of 
Constantine in marriage. 


CHAPTER VIII 


LIST OF THE BENEFITS WHICH CONSTANTINE CONFERRED IN THE FREEDOM OF THE CHRISTIANS AND 
BUILDING OF CHURCHES; AND OTHER DEEDS FOR THE PUBLIC WELFARE 


As soon as the sole government of the Roman empire was vested in Constantine, he issued a public decree 
commanding all his subjects in the East to honor the Christian religion, carefully to worship the Divine 
Being, and to recognize that only as Divine which is also essentially so, and which has the power that 
endures for ever and ever: for he delights to give all good things ungrudgingly to those who zealously 
embrace the truth; he meets their undertakings with the best hopes, while misfortunes, whether in peace 
or in war, whether in public or in private life, befall transgressors. Constantine then added, but without 
vain boasting, that, God having accounted him as a fitting servant, worthy to reign, he had been led from 
the British sea to the Eastern provinces in order that the Christian religion might be extended, and that 
those who, on account of the worship of God had remained steadfast in confessions or martyrdoms, might 
be advanced to public honors. After making these statements, he entered upon a myriad other details by 
which he thought his subjects might be drawn to religion. He decreed that all acts and judgments passed 
by the persecutors of the church against Christianity should be revoked; and commanded that all those 
who, on account of their confession of Christ, had been sent to banishment—either to the isles or 
elsewhere, contrary to their own inclination—and all those who had been condemned to labor in the 
mines, the public works, the harems, the linen factories, or had been enrolled as public functionaries, 
should be restored to liberty. He removed the stigma of dishonor from those upon whom it had been cast, 
and permitted those who had been deprived of high appointments in the army, either to reassume their 
former place, or with an honorable discharge, to enjoy a liberal ease according to their own choice; and 
when he had recalled all to the enjoyment of their former liberties and customary honors, he likewise 
restored their possessions. In the case of those who had been slain, and whose property had been 
confiscated, he enacted that the inheritance should be transferred to the next of kin, or, in default of heirs, 
to the church belonging to the locality where the estate was situated; and when the inheritance had 
passed into other hands, and had become either private or national property, he commanded it to be 
restored. He likewise promised to resort to the fittest and best possible arrangements when the property 
had been purchased by the exchequer, or had been received therefrom by gift. These measures, as it had 
been said, having been enacted by the emperor, and ratified by law, were forthwith carried into execution. 
Christians were thus placed in almost all the principal posts of the Roman government; the worship of 
false gods was universally prohibited; and the arts of divination, the dedication of statues, and the 
celebration of pagan festivals were interdicted. Many of the most ancient customs observed in the cities 


fell into disuse: and among the Egyptians the measure used to indicate the increase of the waters of the 
Nile was no longer borne into pagan temples, but into churches. The spectacle of gladiators was then 
prohibited among the Romans; and the custom which prevailed among the Phoenicians of Lebanon and 
Heliopolis of prostituting virgins before marriage, who were accustomed to cohabit in lawful marriage 
after the first trial of an illicit intercourse, was abolished. Of the houses of prayer, the emperor repaired 
some which were of sufficient magnitude; others were brilliantly restored by additional length and 
breadth, and he erected new edifices in places where no building of the kind had existed previously. He 
furnished the requisite supplies from the imperial treasury, and wrote to the bishops of the cities and the 
governors of the provinces, desiring them to contribute whatever might be wished, and enjoining 
submission and zealous obedience to the priests. 


The prosperity of religion kept pace with the increased prosperity of the empire. After the war with 
Licinius, the emperor was successful in battle against foreign nations; he conquered the Sarmatians and 
the people called Goths, and concluded an advantageous treaty with them. These people dwelt upon the 
Ister; and as they were very warlike, and always ready in arms both by the multitude and magnitude of 
their bodies, they kept the other tribes of barbarians in awe, and found antagonists in the Romans alone. 
It is said that, during this war, Constantine perceived clearly, by means of signs and dreams, that the 
special protection of Divine Providence had been extended to him. Hence when he had vanquished all 
those who rose up in battle against him he evinced his thankfulness to Christ by zealous attention to the 
concerns of religion, and exhorted the governors to recognize the one true faith and way of salvation. He 
enacted that part of the funds levied from tributary countries should be forwarded by the various cities to 
the bishops and clergy, wherever they might be domiciled, and commanded that the law enjoining this gift 
should be a statute forever. In order to accustom the soldiers to worship God as he did, he had their 
weapons marked with the symbol of the cross, and he erected a house of prayer in the palace. When he 
engaged in war, he caused a tent to be borne before him, constructed in the shape of a church, so that in 
case he or his army might be led into the desert, they might have a sacred edifice in which to praise and 
worship God, and participate in the mysteries. Priests and deacons followed the tent, who fulfilled the 
orders about these matters, according to the law of the church. From that period the Roman legions, 
which now were called by their number, provided each its own tent, with attendant priests and deacons. 
He also enjoined the observance of the day termed the Lord’s day, which the Jews call the first day of the 
week, and which the pagans dedicate to the sun, as likewise the day before the seventh, and commanded 
that no judicial or other business should be transacted on those days, but that God should be served with 
prayers and supplications. He honored the Lord’s day, because on it Christ arose from the dead, and the 
day above mentioned, because on it he was crucified. He regarded the cross with peculiar reverence, on 
account both of the power which it conveyed to him in the battles against his enemies, and also of the 
divine manner in which the symbol had appeared to him. He took away by law the crucifixion customary 
among the Romans, from the usage of the courts. He commanded that this divine symbol should always be 
inscribed and stamped whenever coins and images should be struck, and his images, which exist in this 
very form, still testify to this order. And indeed he strove in everything, particularly in the enactment of 
laws, to serve God. It appears, too, that he prohibited many flagitious and licentious connections, which 
till that period had not been forbidden; as one, who cares about it, may see at a glance from these few 
instances what the laws were, which he established about these points; it appears to me unreasonable 
now to treat them exhaustively. I consider it necessary, however, to mention the laws enacted for the 
honor and consolidation of religion, as they constitute a considerable portion of ecclesiastical history. I 
shall therefore proceed to the recital. 


CHAPTER IX 
CONSTANTINE ENACTS A LAW IN FAVOR OF CELIBATES AND OF THE CLERGY 


There was an ancient Roman law, by which those who were unmarried at the age of twenty-five were not 
admitted to the same privileges as the married; amongst other clauses in this law, it was specified that 
those who were not the very nearest kinsmen could gain nothing from a will; and also, that those who 
were childless were to be deprived of half of any property that might be bequeathed to them. The object 
of this ancient Roman law was to increase the population of Rome and the subject people, which had been 
much reduced in numbers by the civil wars, not a long while before this law. The emperor, perceiving that 
this enactment militated against the interests of those who continued in a state of celibacy and remained 
childless for the sake of God, and deeming it absurd to attempt the multiplication of the human species by 
the care and zeal of man (since nature always receiving increase or decrease according to the fiat from on 
high), made a law enjoining that the unmarried and childless should have the same advantages as the 
married. He even bestowed peculiar privileges on those who embraced a life of continence and virginity, 
and permitted them, contrary to the usage which prevailed throughout the Roman empire, to make a will 
before they attained the age of puberty; for he believed that those who devoted themselves to the service 
of God and the cultivation of philosophy would, in all cases, judge aright. For a similar reason the ancient 
Romans permitted the vestal virgins to make a will as soon as they attained the age of six years. That was 
the greatest proof of the superior reverence for religion. Constantine exempted the clergy everywhere 
from taxation, and permitted litigants to appeal to the decision of the bishops if they preferred them to the 
state rulers. He enacted that their decree should be valid, and as far superior to that of other judges as if 
pronounced by the emperor himself; that the governors and subordinate military officers should see to the 


execution of these decrees: and that the definitions made by synods should be irreversible. 


Having arrived at this point of my history, it would not be right to omit all mention of the laws passed in 
favor of those individuals in the churches who had received their freedom. Owing to the strictness of the 
laws and the unwillingness of masters, there were many difficulties in the way of the acquisition of this 
better freedom; that is to say, of the freedom of the city of Rome. Constantine therefore made three laws, 
enacting that all those individuals in the churches, whose freedom should be attested by the priests, 
should receive the freedom of Rome. 


The records of these pious regulations are still extant, it having been the custom to engrave on tablets all 
laws relating to manumission. Such were the enactments of Constantine; in everything he sought to 
promote the honor of religion; and religion was valued, not only for its own sake, but also on account of 
the virtue of those who then participated in it. 


CHAPTER X 
CONCERNING THE GREAT CONFESSORS WHO SURVIVED 


Since the persecution had recently ceased, many excellent Christians, and many of the confessors who 
had survived, adorned the churches: among these were Hosius, bishop of Cordova; Amphion, bishop of 
Epiphania in Cilicia; Maximus, who succeeded Macarius in the church of Jerusalem; and Paphnutius, an 
Egyptian. It is said by this latter God wrought many miracles, controlling demons, and giving him grace to 
heal divers kinds of sickness. This Paphnutius, and Maximus, whom we just mentioned, were among the 
number of confessors whom Maximinus condemned to work in the mines, after having deprived them of 
the right eye, and the use of the left leg. 


CHAPTER XI 
ACCOUNT OF ST. SPYRIDON: HIS MODESTY AND STEADFASTNESS 


Spyridon, bishop of Trimythun in Cyprus, flourished at this period. To show his virtues, I think the fame 
which still prevails about him suffices. The wonderful works which he wrought by Divine assistance are, it 
appears, generally known by those who dwell in the same region. I shall not conceal the facts which have 
come to me. 


He was a peasant, was married, and had children; yet was not, on this account, deficient in spiritual 
attainments. It is related that one night some wicked men entered his sheepfold, and were in the act of 
stealing his sheep, when they were suddenly bound, and yet no one bound them. The next day, when he 
went to the fold, he found them fettered, and released them from their invisible bonds; but he censured 
them for having preferred to steal what it was lawful for them to win and take, and also for making such a 
great exertion by night: yet he felt compassion towards them, and, desirous of affording them instruction, 
so as to induce them to lead a better life, he said to them, “Go, and take this ram with you; for you are 
wearied with watching, and it is not just that your labor should be so blamed, that you should return 
empty-handed from my sheepfold.” This action is well worthy admiration, but not less so is that which I 
shall now relate. An individual confided a deposit to the care of his daughter, who was a virgin, and was 
named Irene. For greater security, she buried it; and it so happened that she died soon after, without 
mentioning the circumstance to any one. The person to whom the deposit belonged came to ask for it. 
Spyridon knew not what answer to give him, so he searched the whole house for it; but not being able to 
find it, the man wept, tore his hair, and seemed ready to expire. Spyridon, moved with pity, went to the 
grave, and called the girl by name; and when she answered, he inquired about the deposit. After obtaining 
the information desired, he returned, found the treasure in the place that had been signified to him, and 
gave it to the owner. As I have entered upon this subject, it may not be amiss to add this incident also. 


It was a custom with this Spyridon to give a certain portion of his fruits to the poor, and to lend another 
portion to those who wished it as a gratuity; but neither in giving nor taking back did he ever himself 
distribute or receive: he merely pointed out the storehouse, and told those who resorted to him to take as 
much as they needed, or to restore what they had borrowed. A certain man who had borrowed in this way, 
came as though he were about to return it, and when as usual he was directed to replace his loan in the 
storehouse, he saw an opportunity for an injustice; imagining that the matter would be concealed, he did 
not liquidate the debt, but fraudulently pretending to have discharged his obligation, he went away as 
though he had made the return. This, however, could not be long concealed. After some time the man 
came back again to borrow, and was sent to the storehouse, with permission to measure out for himself as 
much as he required. Finding the storehouse empty, he went to acquaint Spyridon, and this latter said to 
him, “I wonder, O man, how it is that you alone have found the storehouse empty and unsupplied with the 
articles you require: reflect whether you have restored the first loan, since you are in need a second time: 
were it otherwise, what you seek would not be lacking. Go, trust, and you will find.” The man felt the 
reproof and acknowledged his error. The firmness and the accuracy in the administration of ecclesiastical 
affairs on the part of this divine man are worthy of admiration. It is said that on one occasion thereafter, 
the bishops of Cyprus met to consult on some particular emergency. Spyridon was present, as likewise 


Triphyllius, bishop of the Ledri, a man otherwise eloquent, who on account of practicing the law, had lived 
alone while at Berytus. 


When an assembly had convened, having been requested to address the people, Triphyllius had occasion, 
in the middle of his discourse, to quote the text, “Take up thy bed and walk,” and he substituted the word 
“couch” (skimpous), for the word “bed” (krabbatos ). Spyridon was indignant, and exclaimed, “Art thou 
greater than he who uttered the word bed,’ that thou art ashamed to use his words?” When he had said 
this, he turned from the throne of the priest, and looked towards the people; by this act he taught them to 
keep the man who is proud of eloquence within bounds and he was fit to make such a rebuke; for he was 
reverenced and most illustrious for his works: at the same time he was the superior of that presbyter in 
age and in the priesthood. 


The reception which Spyridon gave to strangers will appear from the following incident. In the 
quadragesima, it happened that a traveler came upon a journey to visit him on one of those days in which 
it was his custom to keep a continuous fast with his household, and on the day appointed for tasting food, 
he would remain without nourishment to mid-day. Perceiving that the stranger was much fatigued, 
Spyridon said to his daughter, “Come, wash his feet and set meat before him.” The virgin replying that 
there was neither bread nor barley-food in the house, for it would have been superfluous to provide such 
things at the time of the fast, Spyridon first prayed and asked forgiveness, and bade her to cook some salt 
pork which chanced to be in the house. When it was prepared, he sat down to table with the stranger, 
partook of the meat, and told him to follow his example. But the stranger declining, under the plea of 
being a Christian, he said to him, “It is for that very reason that you ought not to decline partaking of the 
meat; for the Divine word shows that to the pure all things are pure.” Such are the details which I had to 
relate concerning Spyridon. 


CHAPTER XII 


ON THE ORGANIZATION OF THE MONKS: ITS ORIGIN AND FOUNDERS 


Those who at this period had embraced monasticism were not the least in manifesting the church as most 
illustrious, and evidencing the truth of their doctrines by their virtuous line of conduct. Indeed, the most 
useful thing that has been received by man from God is their philosophy. They neglect many branches of 
mathematics and the technicalities of dialectics, because they regard such studies as superfluous, and as 
a useless expenditure of time, seeing that they contribute nothing towards correct living. They apply 
themselves exclusively to the cultivation of natural and useful science, in order that they may mitigate, if 
not eradicate, evil. They invariably refrain from accounting any action or principle as good, which 
occupies a middle place between virtue and vice, for they delight only in what is good. They regard every 
man as wicked, who, though he abstain from evil, does not do good. For they do not demonstrate virtue by 
argument, but practice it, and count as nothing the glory current among men. They manfully subjugate 
the passions of the soul, yielding neither to the necessities of nature, nor succumbing to the weakness of 
the body. Having possessed the power of the Divine mind, they always look away to the Creator of the 
whole, night and day worshiping him, and appeasing him by prayers and supplications. By purity of soul 
and by a life of good works they entered without guilt upon religious observances, and despised 
purification, lustral vessels, and such ceremonials; for they think that sins alone are blemishes. They are 
greater than the external casualties to which we are liable, and hold, as it were, all things under their 
control: and are not therefore diverted from the path they have selected by the disasters or the necessity 
which sway the life. They are not distressed when insulted, nor do they defend themselves when suffering 
from malice; nor do they lose heart when pressed by sickness or lack of necessaries but rather rejoice in 
such trials and endure them with patience and meekness. They inure themselves through the whole of life 
to be content with little, and approximate as nearly to God as is possible to human nature. They regard 
the present life as a journey only, and are not therefore solicitous about acquiring wealth, nor do they 
provide for the present beyond urgent necessities. They admire the beauty and simplicity of nature, but 
their hope is placed in heaven and the blessedness of the future. Wholly absorbed in the worship of God, 
they revolted from obscene language; and as they had banished evil practices, so they would not allow 
such things to be even named. They limited, as far as possible, the demands of nature, and compelled the 
body to be satisfied with moderate supplies. They overcame intemperance by temperance, injustice by 
justice, and falsehood by truth, and attained the happy medium in all things. They dwelt in harmony and 
fellowship with their neighbors. They provided for their friends and strangers, imparted to those who 
were in want, according to their need, and comforted the afflicted. As they were diligent in all things, and 
zealous in seeking the supreme good, their instructions, though clothed in modesty and prudence, and 
devoid of vain and meritricious eloquence, possessed power, like sovereign medicines, in healing the 
moral diseases of their audience; they spoke, too, with fear and reverence, and eschewed all strife, 
raillery, and anger. Indeed, it is but reasonable to suppress all irrational emotions, and to subdue carnal 
and natural passions. Elias the prophet and John the Baptist were the authors, as some say, of this sublime 
philosophy. Philo the Pythagorean relates, that in his time the most virtuous of the Hebrews assembled 
from all parts of the world, and settled in a tract of country situated on a hill near Lake Mareotis, for the 
purpose of living as philosophers. He describes their dwellings, their regimen, and their customs, as 
similar to those which we now meet with among the monks of Egypt. He says that from the moment they 
began to apply themselves to the study of philosophy, they gave up their property to their relatives, 


relinquished business and society, and dwelt outside of walls, in fields and in gardens. They had also, he 
informs us, sacred edifices which were called monasteries, in which they dwelt apart and alone, occupied 
in celebrating the holy mysteries, and in worshiping God sedulously with psalms and hymns. They never 
tasted food before sunset, and some only took food every third day, or even at longer intervals. Finally, he 
says, that on certain days they lay on the ground and abstained from wine and the flesh of animals; that 
their food was bread, salt, and hyssop, and their drink, water; and that there were women among them 
who had lived as virgins to old age, who, for the love of philosophy, and from their voluntary judgment, 
practiced celibacy. In this narrative, Philo seems to describe certain Jews who had embraced Christianity, 
and yet retained the customs of their nation; for no vestiges of this manner of life are to be found 
elsewhere: and hence I conclude that this philosophy flourished in Egypt from this period. Others, 
however, assert that this mode of life originated from the persecutions for the sake of religion, which 
arose from time to time, and by which many were compelled to flee to the mountains and deserts and 
forests, and they became used to this kind of living. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ABOUT ANTONY THE GREAT AND ST. PAUL THE SIMPLE 


Whether the Egyptians or others are to be regarded as the founders of this philosophy, it is universally 
admitted that Antony, the great monk, developed this course of life, by morals and befitting exercises, to 
the summit of exactness and perfection. His fame was so widely spread throughout the deserts of Egypt, 
that the emperor Constantine, for the reputation of the man’s virtue, sought his friendship, honored him 
with correspondence, and urged him to write about what he might need. He was an Egyptian by race, and 
belonged to an illustrious family of Coma, which was situated near the Heraclea which is on the Egyptian 
borders. He was but a youth when he lost his parents; he bestowed his paternal inheritance upon his 
fellow-villagers, sold the rest of his possessions and distributed the proceeds among the needy; for he was 
aware that philosophy does not merely consist in the relinquishment of property, but in the proper 
distribution of it. He obtained the acquaintance of the devoted men of his time, and emulated the virtues 
of all. Believing that the practice of goodness would become delightful by habit, though arduous at the 
outset, he reflected on more intense methods of asceticism, and day by day he augmented it by self 
control just as if he were always recommencing his undertaking. He subdued the voluptuousness of the 
body by labor, and restrained the passions of the soul by the aid of the Divine wisdom. His food was bread 
and salt, his drink water, and he never broke his fast till after sunset. He often remained two or more days 
without eating. He watched, so to speak, throughout the night, and continued in prayer till daybreak. If at 
any time he indulged in sleep, it was but for a little while on a short mat; but generally the bare earth was 
his couch. He rejected the practice of anointing with oil, and the use of baths and of similar luxuries likely 
to relax the tension of the body by moisture; and it is said that he never at any time saw himself naked. He 
neither possessed nor admired learning, but he valued a good understanding, as being prior to letters and 
as being the very discoverer of it. He was exceedingly meek and philanthropic, prudent and manly; 
cheerful in conversation and friendly in disputations, even when others used the controverted topics as 
occasion for strife. By his own habit and a kind of intelligence he quieted contentiousness when on the 
increase, and restored them to moderation; he also tempered the ardor of those who conversed with him, 
and regulated their manners. Although on account of his extraordinary virtues, he had become filled with 
the Divine foreknowledge, he did not regard foreknowledge of the future as a virtue, nor did he counsel 
others to seek this gift rashly, for he considered that no one would be punished or rewarded according to 
his ignorance or knowledge of futurity; for true blessedness consists in the service of God, and in keeping 
his laws. “But,” said he, “if any man would know the future, let him continually be purified in soul, for 
then he will have power to walk in the light, and to understand things that are to happen, for God will 
reveal the future to him.” He never suffered himself to be idle, but exhorted all those who seemed 
disposed to lead a good life, to diligence in labor, to self-examination and confession of sin before Him who 
created the day and the night; and when they erred, he urged them to record the transgression in writing, 
that so they might be ashamed of their sins, and be fearful lest any one should find the many things 
recorded; for he would be fearful, lest if the document were traced to him he should become disclosed to 
other people as a depraved character. He above all others came forward spiritedly and most zealously for 
the defense of the injured, and in their cause often resorted to the cities; for many came out to him, and 
compelled him to intercede for them with the rulers and men in power. All the people felt honored in 
seeing him, listened with avidity to his discourses, and yielded assent to his arguments; but he preferred 
to remain unknown and concealed in the deserts. When compelled to visit a city, he never failed to return 
to the deserts as soon as he had accomplished the work he had undertaken; for, he said, that as fishes are 
nourished in the water, so the desert is the world prepared for monks; and as fishes die when thrown upon 
dry land, so monastics lose their gravity when they go into cities. He carried himself obediently and 
graciously towards all who saw him, and he was careful not to have, nor seem to have, a supercilious 
nature. I have given this concise account of the manners of Antony, in order that an idea of his philosophy 
may be formed, by analogy, from the description of his conduct in the desert. 


He had many renowned disciples, of whom some flourished in Egypt and Libya, others in Palestine, Syria, 
and Arabia; not less than their master, did each disciple pass his life with those among whom he dwelt, 
and regulate his conduct, and instruct many, and wed them unto kindred virtues and philosophy. But it 
would be difficult for any one to find the companions of Antony or their successors by going carefully 


through cities and villages to discover them, for they sought concealment more earnestly than many 
ambitious men, by means of pomp and show, now seek popularity and renown. 


We must relate, in chronological order, the history of the most celebrated disciples of Antony, and 
particularly that of Paul, surnamed the Simple. It is said that he dwelt in the country, and was married to a 
beautiful woman, and that having surprised her in the act of adultery, he laughed placidly and affirmed 
with an oath, that he would live with her no longer; that he left her with the adulterer, and went 
immediately to join Antony in the desert. It is further related that he was exceedingly meek and patient: 
and that, being aged and unaccustomed to monastic severity, Antony put his strength to the proof by 
various trials, for he was newly come, and detected nothing ignoble; and that, having given evidence of 
perfect philosophy, he was sent to live alone, as no longer requiring a teacher. And God himself confirmed 
the testimony of Antony; and demonstrated the man to be most illustrious through his deeds, and as 
greater than even his teacher in vexing and expelling demons. 


CHAPTER XIV 


ACCOUNT OF ST. AMMON AND EUTYCHIUS OF OLYMPUS 


It was about this period that Ammon, the Egyptian, embraced philosophy. It is said that he was compelled 
to marry by his family, but that his wife never knew him carnally; for on the day of their marriage, when 
they were alone, and when he as the bridegroom was leading her as the bride to his bed, he said to her, 
“Oh, woman! our marriage has indeed taken place, but it is not consummated”; and then he showed her 
from the Holy Scriptures that it was her chief good to remain a virgin, and entreated that they might live 
apart. She was convinced by his arguments concerning virginity, but was much distressed by the thought 
of being separated from him; and therefore, though occupying a separate bed, he lived with her for 
eighteen years, during which time he did not neglect the monastic exercises. At the end of this period, the 
woman whose emulation had been strongly excited by the virtue of her husband, became convinced that it 
was not just that such a man should, on her account, live in the domestic sphere; and she considered that 
it was necessary that each should, for the sake of philosophy, live apart from the other; and she entreated 
this of her husband. He therefore took his departure, after having thanked God for the counsel of his wife, 
and said to her, “Do thou retain this house, and I will make another for myself.” He retired to a desert 
place, south of the Mareotic lake between Scitis and the mountain called Nitria; and here, during two and 
twenty years, he devoted himself to philosophy and visited his wife twice every year. This divine man was 
the founder of the monasteries there, and gathered round him many disciples of note, as the registers of 
succession show. Many extraordinary events happened to him, which have been accurately fixed by the 
Egyptian monks, who did very much to commemorate carefully the virtues of the more ancient ascetics, 
preserved in a succession of unwritten tradition. I will relate such of them as have come to our 
knowledge. 


Ammon and his disciple Theodore, had once occasion to take a journey somewhere, and on the road found 
it requisite to cross a canal called Lycus. Ammon ordered Theodore to pass over backwards, lest they 
should witness each other’s nudity, and as he was likewise ashamed to see himself naked, he was 
suddenly, and by a Divine impulse, seized and carried over, and landed on the opposite bank. When 
Theodore had crossed the water, he perceived that the clothes and feet of the elder were not wet, and 
inquired the reason; not receiving a reply, he expostulated strongly on the subject, and at length Ammon, 
after stipulating that it should not be mentioned during his lifetime, confessed the fact. 


Here follows another miracle of the same nature. Some wicked fathers, having brought to him a son, who 
had been bitten by a mad dog, and was nigh unto death, besought him in their lamentations to heal him. 
He said to them, “Your son does not require my healing, but if you are willing to restore to your masters 
the ox you have stolen, he will be healed immediately.” And the result was even as had been predicted; for 
the ox was restored and the malady of the child removed. It is said that, when Ammon died, Antony saw 
his spirit ascending into heaven, since the heavenly powers conducted him with the singing of psalms, and 
on being questioned by his companions as to the cause of his evident astonishment, he did not conceal the 
matter from them; for he was seen to survey the sky intently, because of his amazement at the sight of the 
marvelous spectacle. A short time after, certain persons came from Scitis, and, announcing the hour of 
Ammon’s death, the truth of Antony’s prediction was manifested. Thus, as is testified by all good men, 
each of these holy persons was blessed in a special manner; the one, by being released from this life; the 
other, by being accounted worthy of witnessing so miraculous a spectacle as that which God showed him; 
for Antony and Ammon lived at a distance of many days’ journey from each other, and the above incident 
is corroborated by those who were personally acquainted with them both. 


I am convinced that it was likewise during this reign that Eutychianus embraced philosophy. He fixed his 
residence in Bithynia, near Olympus. He belonged to the sect of the Novatians, and was a partaker of 
Divine grace; he healed diseases and wrought miracles, and the fame of his virtuous life induced 
Constantine to keep his intimacy and friendship. It so happened, that about this period, one of the royal 
body-guard, who was suspected of plotting against the sovereign, fled, and after search, was apprehended 
near Olympus. Eutychianus was besought by relatives of the man to intercede on his behalf with the 
emperor, and in the meantime, to direct that the prisoner’s chains might be loosened, lest he should 


perish beneath their weight. It is related that Eutychianus accordingly sent to the officers who held the 
man in custody, desiring them to loosen the chains; and that, on their refusal, he went himself to the 
prison, when the doors, though fastened, opened of their own accord, and the bonds of the prisoner fell 
off. Eutychianus afterwards repaired to the emperor who was then residing at Byzantium, and easily 
obtained a pardon, for Constantine was not wont to refuse his requests, because he held the man in very 
great honor. 


I have now given in few words the history of the most illustrious professors of the monastic philosophy. If 
any one desires more exact information about these men he will find it in the biographies which have been 
written of very many of them. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE ARIAN HERESY, ITS ORIGIN, ITS PROGRESS, AND THE CONTENTION WHICH IT OCCASIONED AMONG THE 
BISHOPS 


Although, as we have shown, religion was in a flourishing condition at this period, yet the churches were 
disturbed by sore contentions; for under the pretext of piety and of seeking the more perfect discovery of 
God, certain questions were agitated, which had not, till then, been examined. Arius was the originator of 
these disputations. He was a presbyter of the church at Alexandria in Egypt, and was at first a zealous 
thinker about doctrine, and upheld the innovations of Melitius. Eventually, however, he abandoned this 
latter opinion, and was ordained deacon by Peter, bishop of Alexandria, who afterwards cast him out of 
the church, because when Peter anathematized the zealots of Melitius and rejected their baptism, Arius 
assailed him for these acts and could not be restrained in quietness. After the martyrdom of Peter, Arius 
asked forgiveness of Achillas, and was restored to his office as deacon, and afterwards elevated to the 
presbytery. Afterwards Alexander, also, held him in high repute, since he was a most expert logician; for it 
was said that he was not lacking in such knowledge. He fell into absurd discourses, so that he had the 
audacity to preach in the church what no one before him had ever suggested; namely, that the Son of God 
was made out of that which had no prior existence, that there was a period of time in which he existed 
not; that, as possessing free will, he was capable of vice and virtue, and that he was created and made: to 
these, many other similar assertions were added as he went forward into the arguments and the details of 
inquiry. Those who heard these doctrines advanced, blamed Alexander for not opposing the innovations at 
variance with doctrine. But this bishop deemed it more advisable to leave each party to the free 
discussion of doubtful topics, so that by persuasion rather than by force, they might cease from 
contention; hence he sat down as a judge with some of his clergy, and led both sides into a discussion. But 
it happened on this occasion, as is generally the case in a strife of words, that each party claimed the 
victory. Arius defended his assertions, but the others contended that the Son is consubstantial and co- 
eternal with the Father. The council was convened a second time, and the same points contested, but they 
came to no agreement amongst themselves. During the debate, Alexander seemed to incline first to one 
party and then to the other ; finally, however, he declared himself in favor of those who affirmed that the 
Son was consubstantial and co-eternal with the Father, and he commanded Arius to receive this doctrine, 
and to reject his former opinions. Arius, however, would not be persuaded to compliance, and many of the 
bishops and clergy considered his statement of doctrine to be correct. Alexander, therefore, ejected him 
and the clergy who concurred with him in sentiment from the church. Those of the parish of Alexandria, 
who had embraced his opinions, were the presbyters Aithalas, Achillas, Carpones, Sarmates, and Arius, 
and the deacons Euzoius, Macarius, Julius, Menas, and Helladius. Many of the people, likewise, sided with 
them: some, because they imagined their doctrines to be of God; others, as frequently happens in similar 
cases, because they believed them to have been ill-treated and unjustly excommunicated. Such being the 
state of affairs at Alexandria, the partisans of Arius, deeming it prudent to seek the favor of the bishops of 
other cities, sent legations to them; they sent a written statement of their doctrines to them, requesting 
them that, if they considered such sentiments to be of God, they would signify to Alexander that he ought 
not to molest them; but that if they disapproved of the doctrines, they should teach them what opinions 
were necessary to be held. This precaution was of no little advantage to them; for their tenets became 
thus universally disseminated, and the questions they had started became matters of debate among all the 
bishops. Some wrote to Alexander, entreating him not to receive the partisans of Arius into communion 
unless they repudiated their opinions, while others wrote to urge a contrary line of conduct. When 
Alexander perceived that many who were revered by the appearance of good conduct, and weighty by the 
persuasiveness of eloquence, held with the party of Arius, and particularly Eusebius, president of the 
church of Nicomedia, a man of considerable learning and held in high repute at the palace; he wrote to 
the bishops of every church desiring them not to hold communion with them. This measure kindled the 
zeal of each party the more, and as might have been expected, the contest was increasingly agitated. 
Eusebius and his partisans had often petitioned Alexander, but could not persuade him; so that 
considering themselves insulted, they became indignant and came to a stronger determination to support 
the doctrine of Arius. A synod having been convened in Bithynia, they wrote to all the bishops, desiring 
them to hold communion with the Arians, as with those making a true confession, and to require 
Alexander to hold communion with them likewise. As compliance could not be extorted from Alexander, 
Arius sent messengers to Paulinas, bishop of Tyre, to Eusebius Pamphilus, who presided over the church 
of Caesarea in Palestine, and to Patrophilus, bishop of Scythopolis, soliciting permission for himself and 
for his adherents, as they had previously attained the rank of presbyters, to form the people who were 


with them into a church. For it was the custom in Alexandria, as it still is in the present day, that all the 
churches should be under one bishop, but that each presbyter should have his own church, in which to 
assemble the people. These three bishops, in concurrence with others who were assembled in Palestine, 
granted the petition of Arius, and permitted him to assemble the people as before; but enjoined 
submission to Alexander, and commanded Arius to strive incessantly to be restored to peace and 
communion with him. 


CHAPTER XVI 


CONSTANTINE, HAVING HEARD OF THE STRIFE OF THE BISHOPS, AND THE DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 
CONCERNING THE PASSOVER, IS GREATLY TROUBLED AND SENDS HOSIUS, A SPANIARD, BISHOP OF CORDOVA, 
TO ALEXANDRIA, TO ABOLISH THE DISSENSION AMONG THE BISHOPS, AND TO SETTLE THE DISPUTE ABOUT THE 
PASSOVER 


After there had been many synods held in Egypt, and the contest had still continued to increase in 
violence, the report of the dissension reached the palace, and Constantine was thereby greatly troubled; 
for just at this period, when religion was beginning to be more generally propagated, many were deterred 
by the difference in doctrines from embracing Christianity. The emperor openly charged Arius and 
Alexander with having originated this disturbance, and wrote to rebuke them for having made a 
controversy public which it was in their power to have concealed, and for having contentiously agitated a 
question which ought never to have been mooted, or upon which, at least, their opinion ought to have 
been given quietly. He told them that they ought not to have separated from others on account of 
difference of sentiment concerning certain points of doctrine. 


For concerning the Divine Providence men ought necessarily to hold one and the same belief; but the 
minute researches in this province, especially if they do not bring them to the one opinion, must be 
retained in secret according to all reason. He exhorted them to put away all loose talk about such points, 
and to be of one mind; for he had been not a little grieved, and on this account he had renounced his 
intention of visiting the cities of the East. It was in this strain that he wrote to Alexander and to Arius, 
reproving and exhorting them both. 


Constantine was also deeply grieved at the diversity of opinion which prevailed concerning the 
celebration of the Passover; for some of the cities in the East differed on this point, although they did not 
withhold from communion with one another; they kept the festival more according to the manner of the 
Jews, and as was natural by this divergence, detracted from the splendor of the festal sacrifice. The 
emperor zealously endeavored to remove both these causes of dissension from the church; and thinking to 
be able to remove the evil before it advanced to greater proportions, he sent one who was honored for his 
faith, his virtuous life, and most approved in those former times for his confessions about this doctrine, to 
reconcile those who were divided on account of doctrine in Egypt, and those who in the East differed 
about the Passover. This man was Hosius, bishop of Cordova. 


CHAPTER XVII 
OF THE COUNCIL CONVENED AT NICAEA ON ACCOUNT OF ARIUS 


When it was found that the event did not answer the expectations of the emperor, but that on the contrary, 
the contention was too great for reconciliation, so that he who had been sent to make peace returned 
without having accomplished his mission, Constantine convened a synod at Nicaea, in Bithynia, and wrote 
to the most eminent men of the churches in every country, directing them to be there on an appointed day. 
Of those who occupied the apostolic sees, the following participated in this conference: Macarius of 
Jerusalem, Eustathius, who already presided over the church of Antioch on the Orontes; and Alexander of 
Alexandria near Lake Mareotis. Julius, bishop of Rome, was unable to attend on account of extreme old 
age; but his place was supplied by Vito and Vicentius, presbyters of his church. Many other excellent and 
good men from different nations were congregated together, of whom some were celebrated for their 
learning, their eloquence, and their knowledge of the sacred books, and other discipline; some for the 
virtuous tenor of their life, and others for the combination of all these qualifications. About three hundred 
and twenty bishops were present, accompanied by a multitude of presbyters and deacons. There were, 
likewise, men present who were skilled in dialectics, and ready to assist in the discussions. And as was 
usually the case on such occasions, many priests resorted to the council for the purpose of transacting 
their own private affairs; for they considered this a favorable opportunity for rectifying their grievances, 
and in what points each found fault with the rest, he presented a document to the emperor, wherein he 
noted the offenses committed against himself. As this course was pursued day after day, the emperor set 
apart one certain day on which all complaints were to be brought before him. When the appointed time 
arrived, he took the memorials which had been presented to him, and said, “All these accusations will be 
brought forward in their own season at the great day of judgment, and will there be judged by the Great 
Judge of all men; as to me, I am but a man, and it would be evil in me to take cognizance of such matters, 
seeing that the accuser and the accused are priests; and the priests ought so to act as never to become 
amenable to the judgment of others. Imitate, therefore, the divine love and mercy of God, and be ye 
reconciled to one another; withdraw your accusations against each other; let us be persuaded, and let us 


devote our attention to those subjects connected with the faith on account of which we are assembled.” 
After this address, in order to make the document of each man nugatory, the emperor commanded the 
memorials to be burnt, and then appointed a day for solving the doubtful points. But before the appointed 
time arrived, the bishops assembled together, and having summoned Arius to attend, began to examine 
the disputed topics, each one amongst them advancing his own opinion. As might have been expected, 
however, many different questions started out of the investigation: some of the bishops spoke against the 
introduction of novelties contrary to the faith which had been delivered to them from the beginning. And 
those especially who had adhered to simplicity of doctrine argued that the faith of God ought to be 
received without curious inquiries; others, however, contended that ancient opinions ought not to be 
followed without examination. Many of the bishops who were then assembled, and of the clergy who 
accompanied them, being remarkable for their dialectic skill, and practiced in such rhetorical methods, 
became conspicuous, and attracted the notice of the emperor and the court. Of that number Athanasius, 
who was then a deacon of Alexandria, and had accompanied his bishop Alexander, seemed to have the 
largest share in the counsel concerning these subjects. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


TWO PHILOSOPHERS ARE CONVERTED TO THE FAITH BY THE SIMPLICITY OF TWO OLD MEN WITH WHOM THEY 
HOLD A DISPUTATION 


While these disputations were being carried on, certain of the pagan philosophers became desirous of 
taking part in them; some, because they wished for information as to the doctrine that was inculcated; 
and others, because, feeling incensed against the Christians on account of the recent suppression of the 
pagan religion, they wished to convert the inquiry about doctrine into a strife about words, so as to 
introduce dissensions among them, and to make them appear as holding contradictory opinions. It is 
related that one of these philosophers, priding himself on his acknowledged superiority of eloquence, 
began to ridicule the priests, and thereby roused the indignation of a simple old man, highly esteemed as 
a confessor, who, although unskilled in logical refinements and wordiness, undertook to oppose him. The 
less serious of those who knew the confessor, raised a laugh at his expense for engaging in such an 
undertaking; but the more thoughtful felt anxious lest, in opposing so eloquent a man, he should only 
render himself ridiculous; yet his influence was so great, and his reputation so high among them, that 
they could not forbid his engaging in the debate; and he accordingly delivered himself in the following 
terms: “In the name of Jesus Christ, O philosopher, hearken to me. There is one God, the maker of heaven 
and earth, and of all things visible and invisible. He made all things by the power of the Word, and 
established them by the holiness of His Spirit. The Word, whom we call the Son of God, seeing that man 
was sunk in error and living like unto the beasts pitied him, and vouchsafed to be born of woman, to hold 
intercourse with men, and to die for them. And He will come again to judge each of us as to the deeds of 
this present life. We believe these things to be true with all simplicity. Do not, therefore, expend your 
labor in vain by striving to disprove facts which can only be understood by faith or by scrutinizing the 
manner in which these things did or did not come to pass. Answer me, dost thou believe?” The 
philosopher, astonished at what had occurred, replied, “I believe”; and having thanked the old man for 
having overcome him in argument, he began to teach the same doctrines to others. He exhorted those 
who still held his former sentiments to adopt the views he had embraced, assuring them on oath, that he 
had been impelled to embrace Christianity by a certain inexplicable impulse. 


It is said that a similar miracle was performed by Alexander, who governed the church of Constantinople. 
When Constantine returned to Byzantium, certain philosophers came to him to complain of the 
innovations in religion, and particularly of his having introduced a new form of worship into the state, 
contrary to that followed by his forefathers, and by all who were formerly in power, whether among the 
Greeks or the Romans. They likewise desired to hold a disputation on the doctrine with Alexander the 
bishop; and he, although unskilled in such argumentative contests, and perhaps persuaded by his life, 
seeing that he was an excellent and good man, accepted the struggle at the command of the emperor. 
When the philosophers were assembled, since every one wished to engage in the discussion, he requested 
that one whom they esteemed worthy might be chosen as spokesman, while the others were to remain 
silent. When one of the philosophers began to open the debate, Alexander said to him, “I command thee in 
the name of Jesus Christ not to speak.” The man was instantaneously silenced. It is then right to consider 
whether it is a greater miracle that a man, and he a philosopher, should so easily be silenced by a word, or 
that a stone-wall should be cleft by the power of a word, which miracle I have heard some attribute to 
Julian, surnamed the Chaldean. I have understood that these events happened in the way above narrated. 


CHAPTER XIX 


WHEN THE COUNCIL WAS ASSEMBLED, THE EMPEROR DELIVERED A PUBLIC ADDRESS 


The bishops held long consultations; and after summoning Arius before them, they made an accurate test 
of his propositions; they were intently on their guard, not to come to a vote on either side. When at length 
the appointed day arrived on which it had been decided to settle the doubtful points, they assembled 
together in the palace, because the emperor had signified his intention of taking part in the deliberations. 
When he was in the same place with the priests, he passed through to the head of the conference, and 


seated himself on the throne which had been prepared for him, and the synod was then commanded to be 
seated; for seats had been arranged on either side along the walls of the palatial rooms, for it was the 
largest, and excelled the other chambers. 


After they were seated, Eusebius Pamphilus arose and delivered an oration in honor of the emperor, 
returning thanks to God on his account. When he had ceased speaking, and silence was restored, the 
emperor delivered himself in the following words: “I give thanks to God for all things, but particularly, O 
friends, for being permitted to see your conference. And the event has exceeded my prayer, in that so 
many priests of Christ have been conducted into the same place; now, it is my desire that you should be of 
one mind and be partakers of a consentient judgment, for I deem dissension in the Church of God as more 
dangerous than any other evil. Therefore when it was announced, and I understood you were in discord, 
an unwholesome thing to hear, I was deeply pained in soul; and least of all does it profit you, since you are 
the conductors of divine worship and arbiters of peace. On this account it is, that I have called you 
together in a holy Synod, and being both your emperor and your fellow-physician, I seek for you a favor 
which is acceptable to our common Lord, and as honorable for me to receive, as for you to grant. The 
favor which I seek is, that you examine the causes of the strife, and put a consentient and peaceful end 
thereto so that I may triumph with you over the envious demon, who excited this internal revolt because 
he was provoked to see our external enemies and tyrants under our feet, and envied our good estate.” The 
emperor pronounced this discourse in Latin, and the interpretation was supplied by one at his side. 


CHAPTER XX 


AFTER HAVING GIVEN AUDIENCE TO BOTH PARTIES, THE EMPEROR CONDEMNED THE FOLLOWERS OF ARIUS 
AND BANISHED THEM 


The next debate by the priests turned upon doctrine. The emperor gave patient attention to the speeches 
of both parties; he applauded those who spoke well, rebuked those who displayed a tendency to 
altercation, and according to his apprehension of what he heard, for he was not wholly unpracticed in the 
Greek tongue, he addressed himself with kindness to each one. Finally all the priests agreed with one 
another and conceded that the Son is consubstantial with the Father. At the commencement of the 
conference there were but seventeen who praised the opinion of Arius, but eventually the majority of 
these yielded assent to the general view. To this judgment the emperor likewise deferred, for he regarded 
the unanimity of the conference to be a divine approbation; and he ordained that any one who should be 
rebellious thereto, should forthwith be sent into banishment, as guilty of endeavoring to overthrow the 
Divine definitions. I had thought it necessary to reproduce the very document concerning the matter, as 
an example of the truth, in order that posterity might possess in a fixed and clear form the symbol of the 
faith which proved pacificatory at the time but since some pious friends, who understood such matters, 
recommended that these truths ought to be spoken of and heard by the initiated and their initiators only, I 
agreed with their council; for it is not unlikely that some of the uninitiated may read this book. While I 
have concealed such of the prohibited material as I ought to keep silent about, I have not altogether left 
the reader ignorant of the opinions held by the synod. 


CHAPTER XXI 


WHAT THE COUNCIL DETERMINED ABOUT ARIUS; THE CONDEMNATION OF HIS FOLLOWERS; HIS WRITINGS ARE 
TO BE BURNT; CERTAIN OF THE HIGH PRIESTS DIFFER FROM THE COUNCIL; THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
PASSOVER 


It ought to be known, that they affirmed the Son to be consubstantial with the Father; and that those are 
to be excommunicated and voted aliens to the Catholic Church, who assert that there was a time in which 
the Son existed not, and before He was begotten He was not, and that He was made from what had no 
existence, and that He is of another hypostasis or substance from the Father, and that He is subject to 
change or mutation. This decision was sanctioned by Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia; by Theognis, bishop 
of Nicaea; by Maris, bishop of Chalcedon; by Patrophilus, bishop of Scythopolis; and by Secundus, bishop 
of Ptolemais in Libya. Eusebius Pamphilus, however, withheld his assent for a little while, but on further 
examination assented. The council excommunicated Arius and his adherents, and prohibited his entering 
Alexandria. The words in which his opinions were couched were likewise condemned, as also a work 
entitled “Thalia,” which he had written on the subject. I have not read this book, but I understand that it is 
of a loose character, resembling in license Sotadus. It ought to be known that although Eusebius, bishop 
of Nicomedia, and Theognis, bishop of Nicaea, assented to the document of this faith set forth by the 
council, they neither agreed nor subscribed to the deposition of Arius. The emperor punished Arius with 
exile, and dispatched edicts to the bishops and people of every country, denouncing him and his adherents 
as ungodly, and commanding. that their books should be destroyed, in order that no remembrance of him 
or of the doctrine which he had broached might remain. Whoever should be found secreting his writings 
and who should not burn them immediately on the accusation, should undergo the penalty of death, and 
suffer capital punishment. The emperor wrote letters to every city against Arius and those who had 
received his doctrines, and commanded Eusebius and Theognis to quit the cities whereof they were 
bishops; he addressed himself in particular to the church of Nicomedia, urging it to adhere to the faith 
which had been set forth by the council, to elect orthodox bishops, to obey them, and to let the past fall 


CHAPTER III 


IDOLATRY: ORIGIN AND MEANING OF THE NAME 


Idol in ancient times there was none. Before the artificers of this monstrosity had bubbled into being, 
temples stood solitary and shrines empty, just as to the present day in some places traces of the ancient 
practice remain permanently. Yet idolatry used to be practised, not under that name, but in that function; 
for even at this day it can be practised outside a temple, and without an idol. But when the devil 
introduced into the world artificers of statues and of images, and of every kind of likenesses, that former 
rude business of human disaster attained from idols both a name and a development. Thenceforward 
every art which in any way produces an idol instantly became a fount of idolatry. For it makes no 
difference whether a moulder cast, or a carver grave, or an embroiderer weave the idol; because neither 
is it a question of material, whether an idol be formed of gypsum, or of colors, or of stone, or of bronze, or 
of silver, or of thread. For since even without an idol idolatry is committed, when the idol is there it makes 
no difference of what kind it be, of what material, or what shape; lest any should think that only to be held 
an idol which is consecrated in human shape. To establish this point, the interpretation of the word is 
requisite. Eidos, in Greek, signifies form; eidolon, derived diminutively from that, by an equivalent process 
in our language, makes formling. Every form or formling, therefore, claims to be called an idol. Hence 
idolatry is “all attendance and service about every idol.” Hence also, every artificer of an idol is guilty of 
one and the same crime, unless, the People which consecrated for itself the likeness of a calf, and not of a 
man, fell short of incurring the guilt of idolatry. 


CHAPTER IV 
IDOLS NOT TO BE MADE, MUCH LESS WORSHIPPED. IDOLS AND IDOL-MAKERS IN THE SAME CATEGORY 


God prohibits an idol as much to be made as to be worshipped. In so far as the making what may be 
worshipped is the prior act, so far is the prohibition to make (if the worship is unlawful) the prior 
prohibition. For this cause—the eradicating, namely, of the material of idolatry—the divine law proclaims, 
“Thou shalt make no idol;” and by conjoining, “Nor a similitude of the things which are in the heaven, and 
which are in the earth, and which are in the sea,” has interdicted the servants of God from acts of that 
kind all the universe over. Enoch had preceded, predicting that “the demons, and the spirits of the angelic 
apostates, would turn into idolatry all the elements, all the garniture of the universe, all things contained 
in the heaven, in the sea, in the earth, that they might be consecrated as God, in opposition to God.” All 
things, therefore, does human error worship, except the Founder of all Himself. The images of those 
things are idols; the consecration of the images is idolatry. Whatever guilt idolatry incurs, must 
necessarily be imputed to every artificer of every idol. In short, the same Enoch fore-condemns in general 
menace both idol-worshippers and idol-makers together. And again: “I swear to you, sinners, that against 
the day of perdition of blood repentance is being prepared. Ye who serve stones, and ye who make images 
of gold, and silver, and wood, and stones and clay, and serve phantoms, and demons, and spirits in fanes, 
and all errors not according to knowledge, shall find no help from them.” But Isaiah says, “Ye are 
witnesses whether there is a God except Me.” “And they who mould and carve out at that time were not: 
all vain! who do that which liketh them, which shall not profit them!” And that whole ensuing discourse 
sets a ban as well on the artificers as the worshippers: the close of which is, “Learn that their heart is 
ashes and earth, and that none can free his own soul.” In which sentence David equally includes the 
makers too. “Such,” says he, “let them become who make them.” And why should I, a man of limited 
memory, suggest anything further? Why recall anything more from the Scriptures? As if either the voice of 
the Holy Spirit were not sufficient; or else any further deliberation were needful, whether the Lord cursed 
and condemned by priority the artificers of those things, of which He curses and condemns the 
worshippers! 


CHAPTER V 
SUNDRY OBJECTIONS OR EXCUSES DEALT WITH 


We will certainly take more pains in answering the excuses of artificers of this kind, who ought never to 
be admitted into the house of God, if any have a knowledge of that Discipline. To begin with, that speech, 
wont to be cast in our teeth, “I have nothing else whereby to live,” may be more severely retorted, “You 
have, then, whereby to live? If by your own laws, what have you to do with God?” Then, as to the 
argument they have the hardihood to bring even from the Scriptures, “that the apostle has said, As each 
has been found, so let him persevere.’“ We may all, therefore, persevere in sins, as the result of that 
interpretation! for there is not any one of us who has not been found as a sinner, since no other cause was 
the source of Christ’s descent than that of setting sinners free. Again, they say the same apostle has left a 
precept, according to his own example, “That each one work with his own hands for a living.” If this 
precept is maintained in respect to all hands, I believe even the bath-thieves live by their hands, and 
robbers themselves gain the means to live by their hands; forgers, again, execute their evil handwritings, 
not of course with their feet, but hands; actors, however, achieve a livelihood not with hands alone, but 
with their entire limbs. Let the Church, therefore, stand open to all who are supported by their hands and 
by their own work; if there is no exception of arts which the Discipline of God receives not. But some one 


into oblivion; and he threatened with punishment those who should venture to speak well of the exiled 
bishops, or to adopt their sentiments. In these and in other letters, he manifested resentment against 
Eusebius, because he had previously adopted the opinions of the tyrant, and had engaged in his plots. In 
accordance with the imperial edicts, Eusebius and Theognis were ejected from the churches which they 
held, and Amphion received that of Nicomedia, and Chrestus that of Nicaea. On the termination of this 
doctrinal controversy, the council decided that the Paschal feast should be celebrated at the same time in 
every place. 


CHAPTER XXII 


ACESIUS, BISHOP OF THE NOVATIANS, IS SUMMONED BY THE EMPEROR TO BE PRESENT AT THE FIRST COUNCIL 


It is related, that the emperor, under the impulse of an ardent desire to see harmony re-established among 
Christians, summoned Acesius, bishop of the church of the Novatians, to the council, placed before him 
the definition of the faith and of the feast, which had already been confirmed by the signatures of the 
bishops, and asked whether he could agree thereto. Acesius answered that their exposition defined no 
new doctrine, and that he accorded in opinion with the Synod, and that he had from the beginning held 
these sentiments with respect both to the faith and to the feast. “Why, then,” said the emperor, “do you 
keep aloof from communion with others, if you are of one mind with them?” He replied that the dissension 
first broke out under Decius, between Novatius and Cornelius, and that he considered such persons 
unworthy of communion who, after baptism, had fallen into those sins which the Scriptures declare to be 
unto death; for that the remission of those sins, he thought, depended on the authority of God only, and 
not on the priests. The emperor replied, by saying, “O Acesius, take a ladder and ascend alone to heaven.” 
By this speech I do not imagine the emperor intended to praise Acesius, but rather to blame him, because, 
being but a man, he fancied himself exempt from sin. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


CANONS APPOINTED BY THE COUNCIL; PAPHNUTIUS, A CERTAIN CONFESSOR, RESTRAINS THE COUNCIL FROM 
FORMING A CANON ENJOINING CELIBACY TO ALL WHO WERE ABOUT TO BE HONORED WITH THE PRIESTHOOD 


Zealous of reforming the life of those who were engaged about the churches, the Synod enacted laws 
which were called canons. While they were deliberating about this, some thought that a law ought to be 
passed enacting that bishops and presbyters, deacons and subdeacons, should hold no intercourse with 
the wife they had espoused before they entered the priesthood; but Paphnutius, the confessor, stood up 
and testified against this proposition; he said that marriage was honorable and chaste, and that 
cohabitation with their own wives was chastity, and advised the Synod not to frame such a law, for it 
would be difficult to bear, and might serve as an occasion of incontinence to them and their wives; and he 
reminded them, that according to the ancient tradition of the church, those who were unmarried when 
they took part in the communion of sacred orders, were required to remain so, but that those who were 
married, were not to put away their wives. Such was the advice of Paphnutius, although he was himself 
unmarried, and in accordance with it, the Synod concurred in his counsel, enacted no law about it, but left 
the matter to the decision of individual judgment, and not to compulsion. The Synod, however, enacted 
other laws regulating the government of the Church; and these laws may easily be found, as they are in 
the possession of many individuals. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


CONCERNING MELITIUS; THE EXCELLENT DIRECTIONS MADE BY THE HOLY COUNCIL IN HIS COMPLICATIONS 


After an investigation had been made into the conduct of Melitius when in Egypt, the Synod sentenced 
him to reside in Lycus, and to retain only the name of bishop; and prohibited him from ordaining any one 
either in a city or a village. Those who had previously been ordained by him, were permitted by this law, 
to remain in communion and in the ministry, but were to be accounted secondary in point of dignity to the 
clergy in church and parish. When by death an appointment became vacant, they were allowed to succeed 
to it, if deemed worthy, by the vote of the multitude, but in this case, were to be ordained by the bishop of 
the Church of Alexandria, for they were interdicted from exercising any power or influence in elections. 
This regulation appeared just to the Synod, for Melitius and his followers had manifested great rashness 
and temerity in administering ordination; so that it also deprived the ordinations which differed from 
those of Peter of all consideration. He, when he conducted the Alexandrian Church, fled on account of the 
persecution then raging, but afterwards suffered martyrdom. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE EMPEROR PREPARED A PUBLIC TABLE FOR THE SYNOD, AFTER INVITING ITS MEMBERS TO 


CONSTANTINOPLE, AND HONORING THEM WITH GIFTS, HE EXHORTED ALL TO BE OF ONE MIND, AND 
FORWARDED TO ALEXANDRIA AND EVERY OTHER PLACE THE DECREES OF THE HOLY SYNOD 


At the very time that these decrees were passed by the council, the twentieth anniversary of the reign of 


Constantine was celebrated; for it was a Roman custom to have a feast on the tenth year of every reign. 
The emperor, therefore, thought it to be opportune, and invited the Synod to the festival, and presented 
suitable gifts to them; and when they prepared to return home, he called them all together, and exhorted 
them to be of one mind about the faith and at peace among themselves, so that no dissensions might 
henceforth creep in among them. After many other similar exhortations, he concluded by commanding 
them to be diligent in prayer, and always to supplicate God for himself, his children, and the empire, and 
after he had thus addressed those who had come to Nicaea, he bade them farewell. He wrote to the 
churches in every city, in order that he might make plain to those who had not been present, what had 
been rectified by the Synod; and especially to the Church of Alexandria he wrote more than this; urging 
them to lay aside all dissent, and to be harmonious in the faith issued by the Synod; for this could be 
nothing else than the judgment of God, since it was established by the Holy Spirit from the concurrence of 
so many and such illustrious high priests, and approved after accurate inquiry and test of all the doubtful 
points. 


Book II 


CHAPTER I 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE LIFE-BRINGING CROSS AND OF THE HOLY NAILS 


When the business at Nicaea had been transacted as above related, the priests returned home. The 
emperor rejoiced exceedingly at the restoration of unity of opinion in the Catholic Church, and desirous of 
expressing in behalf of himself, his children, and the empire, the gratitude towards God which the 
unanimity of the bishops inspired, he directed that a house of prayer should be erected to God at 
Jerusalem near the place called Calvary. At the same time his mother Helena repaired to the city for the 
purpose of offering up prayer, and of visiting the sacred places. Her zeal for Christianity made her anxious 
to find the wood which had formed the adorable cross. But it was no easy matter to discover either this 
relic or the Lord’s sepulchre; for the Pagans, who in former times had persecuted the Church, and who, at 
the first promulgation of Christianity, had had recourse to every artifice to exterminate it, had concealed 
that spot under much heaped up earth, and elevated what before was quite depressed, as it looks now, 
and the more effectually to conceal them, had enclosed the entire place of the resurrection and Mount 
Calvary within a wall, and had, moreover, ornamented the whole locality, and paved it with stone. They 
also erected a temple to Aphrodite, and set up a little image, so that those who repaired thither to worship 
Christ would appear to bow the knee to Aphrodite, and that thus the true cause of offering worship in that 
place would, in course of time, be forgotten; and that as Christians would not dare fearlessly to frequent 
the place or to point it out to others, the temple and statue would come to be regarded as exclusively 
appertaining to the Pagans. At length, however, the place was discovered, and the fraud about it so 
zealously maintained was detected; some say that the facts were first disclosed by a Hebrew who dwelt in 
the East, and who derived his information from some documents which had come to him by paternal 
inheritance; but it seems more accordant with truth to suppose that God revealed the fact by means of 
signs and dreams; for I do not think that human information is requisite when God thinks it best to make 
manifest the same. When by command of the emperor the place was excavated deeply, the cave whence 
our Lord arose from the dead was discovered; and at no great distance, three crosses were found and 
another separate piece of wood, on which were inscribed in white letters in Hebrew, in Greek, and in 
Latin, the following words: “Jesus of Nazareth, the king of the Jews.” These words, as the sacred book of 
the gospels relates, were placed by command of Pilate, governor of Judaea, over the head of Christ. There 
yet, however, remained a difficulty in distinguishing the Divine cross from the others; for the inscription 
had been wrenched from it and thrown aside, and the cross itself had been cast aside with the others, 
without any distinction, when the bodies of the crucified were taken down. For according to history, the 
soldiers found Jesus dead upon the cross, and they took him down, and gave him up to be buried; while, in 
order to accelerate the death of the two thieves, who were crucified on either hand, they broke their legs, 
and then took down the crosses, and flung them out of the way. It was no concern of theirs to deposit the 
crosses in their first order; for it was growing late, and as the men were dead, they did not think it worth 
while to remain to attend to the crosses. A more Divine information than could be furnished by man was 
therefore necessary in order to distinguish the Divine cross from the others, and this revelation was given 
in the following manner: There was a certain lady of rank in Jerusalem who was afflicted with a most 
grievous and incurable disease; Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, accompanied by the mother of the 
emperor and her attendants, repaired to her bedside. After engaging in prayer, Macarius signified by 
signs to the spectators that the Divine cross would be the one which, on being brought in contact with the 
invalid, should remove the disease. He approached her in turn with each of the crosses; but when two of 
the crosses were laid on her, it seemed but folly and mockery to her for she was at the gates of death. 
When, however, the third cross was in like manner brought to her, she suddenly opened her eyes, 
regained her strength, and immediately sprang from her bed, well. It is said that a dead person was, in 
the same way, restored to life. The venerated wood having been thus identified, the greater portion of it 
was deposited in a silver case, in which it is still preserved in Jerusalem: but the empress sent part of it to 
her son Constantine, together with the nails by which the body of Christ had been fastened. Of these, it is 
related, the emperor had a head-piece and bit made for his horse, according to the prophecy of Zechariah, 
who referred to this period when he said, “that which shall be upon the bit of the horse shall be holy to 
the Lord Almighty.” These things, indeed, were formerly known to the sacred prophets, and predicted by 
them, and at length, when it seemed to God that they should be manifested, were confirmed by wonderful 
works. Nor does this appear so marvelous when it is remembered that, even among the Pagans, it was 
confessed that the Sibyl had predicted that thus it should be,— 


“Oh most blessed tree, on which our Lord was hung.” 


Our most zealous adversaries cannot deny the truth of this fact, and it is hence evident that a pre- 
manifestation was made of the wood of the cross, and of the adoration (sebas) it received. 


The above incidents we have related precisely as they were delivered to us by men of great accuracy, by 
whom the information was derived by succession from father to son; and others have recorded the same 
events in writing for the benefit of posterity. 


CHAPTER II 


CONCERNING HELENA, THE MOTHER OF THE EMPEROR; SHE VISITED JERUSALEM, BUILT TEMPLES IN THAT 
CITY, AND PERFORMED OTHER GODLY WORKS: HER DEATH 


About this period, the emperor, having determined upon erecting a temple in honor of God, charged the 
governors to see that the work was executed in the most magnificent and costly manner possible. His 
mother Helena also erected two temples, the one at Bethlehem near the cave where Christ was born, the 
other on ridges of the Mount of Olives, whence He was taken up to heaven. Many other acts show her 
piety and religiousness, among which the following is not the least remarkable: During her residence at 
Jerusalem, it is related that she assembled the sacred virgins at a feast, ministered to them at supper, 
presented them with food, poured water on their hands, and performed other similar services customary 
to those who wait upon guests. When she visited the cities of the East, she bestowed befitting gifts on the 
churches in every town, enriched those individuals who had been deprived of their possessions, supplied 
ungrudgingly the necessities of the poor, and restored to liberty those who had been long imprisoned, or 
condemned to exile or the mines. It seems to me that so many holy actions demanded a recompense; and 
indeed, even in this life, she was raised to the summit of magnificence and splendor; she was proclaimed 
Augusta; her image was stamped on golden coins, and she was invested by her son with authority over the 
imperial treasury to give it according to her judgment. Her death, too, was glorious; for when, at the age 
of eighty, she quitted this life, she left her son and her descendants (like her of the race of Caesar), 
masters of the Roman world. And if there be any advantage in such fame—forgetfulness did not conceal 
her though she was dead—the coming age has the pledge of her perpetual memory; for two cities are 
named after her, the one in Bithynia, and the other in Palestine. Such is the history of Helena. 


CHAPTER III 


TEMPLES BUILT BY CONSTANTINE THE GREAT; THE CITY CALLED BY HIS NAME; ITS FOUNDING; THE BUILDINGS 
WITHIN IT; THE TEMPLE OF MICHAEL THE ARCHSOLDIER, IN THE SOSTHENIUM, AND THE MIRACLES WHICH 
HAVE OCCURRED THERE 


The emperor, always intent on the advancement of religion, erected the most beautiful temples to God in 
every place, particularly in metropolises, such as Nicomedia in Bithynia, Antioch on the river Orontes, and 
Byzantium. He greatly improved this latter city, and constituted it the equal of Rome in power, and 
participation in the government; for, when he had settled the affairs of the empire according to his own 
mind, and had rectified foreign affairs by wars and treaties, he resolved upon founding a city which 
should be called by his own name, and should be equal in celebrity to Rome. With this intention, he 
repaired to a plain at the foot of Troy, near the Hellespont, above the tomb of Ajax, where, it is said, the 
Achaians had their naval stations and tents while besieging Troy; and here he laid the plan of a large and 
beautiful city, and built the gates on an elevated spot of ground, whence they are still visible from the sea 
to those sailing by. But when he had advanced thus far, God appeared to him by night, and commanded 
him to seek another spot. Led by the hand of God, he arrived at Byzantium in Thrace, beyond Chalcedon 
in Bithynia, and here he was desired to build his city and to render it worthy of the name of Constantine. 
In obedience to the words of God, he therefore enlarged the city formerly called Byzantium, and 
surrounded it with high walls. He also erected magnificent dwelling houses southward through the 
regions. Since he was aware that the former population was insufficient for so great a city, he peopled it 
with men of rank and their households, whom he summoned hither from the elder Rome and from other 
countries. He imposed taxes to cover the expenses of building and adorning the city, and of supplying its 
inhabitants with food, and providing the city with all the other requisites. He adorned it sumptuously with 
a hippodrome, fountains, porticos, and other structures. He named it New Rome and Constantinople, and 
constituted it the imperial capital for all the inhabitants of the North, the South, the East, and the shores 
of the Mediterranean, from the cities on the Ister and from Epidamnus and the Ionian gulf, to Cyrene and 
that part of Libya called Borium. 


He constructed another council house which they call senate; he ordered the same honors and festal days 
as those customary to the other Romans, and he did not fail studiously to make the city which bore his 
name equal in every respect to that of Rome in Italy; nor were his wishes thwarted; for by the assistance 
of God, it had to be confessed as great in population and wealth. I know of no cause to account for this 
extraordinary aggrandizement, unless it be the piety of the builder and of the inhabitants, and their 
compassion and liberality towards the poor. The zeal they manifested for the Christian faith was so great 
that many of the Jewish inhabitants and most of the Greeks were converted. As this city became the 
capital of the empire during the period of religious prosperity, it was not polluted by altars, Grecian 
temples, nor sacrifices; and although Julian authorized the introduction of idolatry for a short space of 
time, it soon afterwards became extinct. Constantine further honored this newly compacted city of Christ, 
named after himself, by adorning it with numerous and magnificent houses of prayer. And the Deity also 
co-operated with the spirit of the emperor, and by Divine manifestations persuaded men that these prayer 


houses in the city were holy and salvatory. According to the general opinion of foreigners and citizens, the 
most remarkable church was that built in a place formerly called Hestiae. This place, which is now called 
Michaelium, lies to the right of those who sail from Pontus to Constantinople, and is about thirty-five 
stadia distant from the latter city by water, but if you make the circuit of the bay, the journey between 
them is seventy stadia and upwards. This place obtained the name which now prevails, because it is 
believed that Michael, the Divine archangel, once appeared there. And I also affirm that this is true, 
because I myself received the greatest benefits, and the experience of really helpful deeds on the part of 
many others proves this to be so. For some who had fallen into fearful reverses or unavoidable dangers, 
others with disease and unknown sufferings, there prayed to God, and met with a change in their 
misfortunes. I should be prolix were I to give details of circumstance and person. But I cannot omit 
mentioning the case of Aquilinus, who is even at the present time residing with us, and who is an advocate 
in the same court of justice as that to which we belong. I shall relate what I heard from him concerning 
this occurrence and what I saw. Being attacked with a severe fever, arising from a yellowish bile, the 
physicians gave him some foreign drug to drink. This he vomited, and, by the effort of vomiting, diffused 
the bile, which tinged his countenance with a yellow color. Hence he had to vomit all his food and drink. 
For a long time he remained in this state; and since his nourishment would not be quiet in him, the skill of 
the physicians was at a loss for the suffering. Finding that he was already half dead, he commanded his 
servant to carry him to the house of prayer; for he affirmed earnestly that there he would either die or be 
freed from his disease. While he was lying there, a Divine Power appeared to him by night, and 
commanded him to dip his foot in a confection made of honey, wine, and pepper. The man did so, and was 
freed from his complaint, although the prescription was contrary to the professional rules of the 
physicians, a confection of so very hot a nature being considered adverse to a bilious disorder. I have also 
heard that Probianus, one of the physicians of the palace, who was suffering greatly from a disease in the 
feet, likewise met with deliverance from sickness at this place, and was accounted worthy of being visited 
with a wonderful and Divine vision. He had formerly been attached to the Pagan superstitions, but 
afterwards became a Christian; yet, while he admitted in one way or another the probability of the rest of 
our doctrines, he could not understand how, by the Divine cross, the salvation of all is effected. While his 
mind was in doubt on this subject, the symbol of the cross, which lay on the altar of this church, was 
pointed out to him in the Divine vision, and he heard a voice openly declaring that, as Christ had been 
crucified on the cross, the necessities of the human race or of individuals, whatsoever they might be, 
could not be met by the ministration of Divine angels or of pious and good men; for that there was no 
power to rectify apart from the venerated cross. I have only recorded a few of the incidents which I know 
to have taken place in this temple, because there is not time to recount them all. 


CHAPTER IV 


WHAT CONSTANTINE THE GREAT EFFECTED ABOUT THE OAK IN MAMRE; HE ALSO BUILT A TEMPLE 


I consider it necessary to detail the proceedings of Constantine in relation to what is called the oak of 
Mamre. This place is now called Terebinthus, and is about fifteen stadia distant from Hebron, which lies 
to the south, but is two hundred and fifty stadia distant from Jerusalem. It is recorded that here the Son of 
God appeared to Abraham, with two angels, who had been sent against Sodom, and foretold the birth of 
his son. Here the inhabitants of the country and of the regions round Palestine, the Phoenicians, and the 
Arabians, assemble annually during the summer season to keep a brilliant feast; and many others, both 
buyers and sellers, resort thither on account of the fair. Indeed, this feast is diligently frequented by all 
nations: by the Jews, because they boast of their descent from the patriarch Abraham; by the Pagans, 
because angels there appeared to men; and by Christians, because He who for the salvation of mankind 
was born of a virgin, afterwards manifested Himself there to a godly man. This place was moreover 
honored fittingly with religious exercises. Here some prayed to the God of all; some called upon the 
angels, poured out wine, burnt incense, or offered an ox, or he-goat, a sheep, or a cock. Each one made 
some beautiful product of his labor, and after carefully husbanding it through the entire year, he offered it 
according to promise as provision for that feast, both for himself and his dependents. And either from 
honor to the place, or from fear of Divine wrath, they all abstained from coming near their wives, although 
during the feast these were more than ordinarily studious of their beauty and adornment. Nor, if they 
chanced to appear and to take part in the public processions, did they act at all licentiously. Nor did they 
behave imprudently in any other respect, although the tents were contiguous to each other, and they all 
lay promiscuously together. The place is open country, and arable, and without houses, with the exception 
of the buildings around Abraham’s old oak and the well he prepared. No one during the time of the feast 
drew water from that well; for according to Pagan usage, some placed burning lamps near it; some poured 
out wine, or cast in cakes; and others, coins, myrrh, or incense. Hence, as I suppose, the water was 
rendered useless by commixture with the things cast into it. Once whilst these customs were being 
celebrated by the Pagans, after the aforesaid manner, and as was the established usage with hilarity, the 
mother-in-law of Constantine was present for prayer, and apprised the emperor of what was being done. 
On receiving this information, he rebuked the bishops of Palestine in no measured terms, because they 
had neglected their duty, and had permitted a holy place to be defiled by impure libations and sacrifices; 
and he expressed his godly censure in an epistle which he wrote on the subject to Macarius, bishop of 
Jerusalem, to Eusebius Pamphilus, and to the bishops of Palestine. He commanded these bishops to hold a 
conference on this subject with the Phoenician bishops, and issue directions for the demolition, from the 


foundations, of the altar formerly erected there, the destruction of the carved images by fire, and the 
erection of a church worthy of so ancient and so holy a place. The emperor finally enjoined, that no 
libations or sacrifices should be offered on the spot, but that it should be exclusively devoted to the 
worship of God according to the law of the Church; and that if any attempt should be made to restore the 
former rites, the bishops were to inform against the delinquent, in order that he might be subjected to the 
greatest punishment. The governors and priests of Christ strictly enforced the injunctions contained in the 
emperor’s letter. 


CHAPTER V 


CONSTANTINE DESTROYED THE PLACES DEDICATED TO THE IDOLS, AND PERSUADED THE PEOPLE TO PREFER 
CHRISTIANITY 


As many nations and cities throughout the whole realm of his subjects retained a feeling of fear and 
veneration towards their vain idols, which led them to disregard the doctrines of the Christians, and to 
have a care for their ancient customs, and the manners and feasts of their fathers, it appeared necessary 
to the emperor to teach the governors to suppress their superstitious rites of worship. He thought that 
this would be easily accomplished if he could get them to despise their temples and the images contained 
therein. To carry this project into execution he did not require military aid; for Christian men belonging to 
the palace went from city to city bearing imperial letters. The people were induced to remain passive from 
the fear that, if they resisted these edicts, they, their children, and their wives, would be exposed to evil. 
The vergers and the priests, being unsupported by the multitude, brought out their most precious 
treasures, and the idols called diopete, and through these servitors, the gifts were drawn forth from the 
shrines and the hidden recesses in the temples. The spots previously inaccessible, and known only to the 
priests, were made accessible to all who desired to enter. Such of the images as were constructed of 
precious material, and whatever else was valuable, were purified by fire, and became public property. The 
brazen images which were skillfully wrought were carried to the city, named after the emperor, and 
placed there as objects of embellishment, where they may still be seen in public places, as in the streets, 
the hippodrome, and the palaces. Amongst them was the statue of Apollo which was in the seat of the 
oracle of the Pythoness, and likewise the statues of the Muses from Helicon, the tripods from Delphos, 
and the much extolled Pan, which Pausanias the Lacedaemonian and the Grecian cities had devoted,— 
after the war against the Medes. 


As to the temples, some were stripped of their doors, others of their roofs, and others were neglected, 
allowed to fall into ruin, or destroyed. The temple of AEsculapius in AFgis, a city of Cilicia, and that of 
Venus at Aphaca, near Mount Lebanon and the River Adonis, were then undermined and entirely 
destroyed. Both of these temples were most highly honored and reverenced by the ancients; as the 
AFgeatae were wont to say, that those among them who were weakened in body were delivered from 
diseases because the demon manifested himself by night, and healed them. And at Aphaca, it was believed 
that on a certain prayer being uttered on a given day, a fire like a star descended from the top of Lebanon 
and sunk into the neighboring river; they affirmed that this was Urania, for they call Aphrodite by this 
name. The efforts of the emperor succeeded to the utmost of his anticipations; for on beholding the 
objects of their former reverence and fear boldly cast down and stuffed with straw and hay, the people 
were led to despise what they had previously venerated, and to blame the erroneous opinion of their 
ancestors. Others, envious at the honor in which Christians were held by the emperor, deemed it 
necessary to imitate the acts of the ruler; others devoted themselves to an examination of Christianity, and 
by means of signs, of dreams, or of conferences with bishops and monks, were convinced that it was 
better to become Christians. From this period, nations and citizens spontaneously renounced their former 
opinion. At that time a port of Gaza, called Majuma, wherein superstition and ancient ceremonies had 
been hitherto admired, turned unitedly with all its inhabitants to Christianity. The emperor, in order to 
reward their piety, deemed them worthy of the greatest honor, and distinguished the place as a city, a 
status it had not previously enjoyed, and named it Constantia: thus honoring the spot on account of its 
piety, by bestowing on it the name of the dearest of his children. On the same account, also, Constantine 
in Phoenicia is known to have received its name from the emperor. But it would not be convenient to 
record every instance of this kind, for many other cities about this time went over to religion, and 
spontaneously, without any command of the emperor, destroyed the adjacent temples and statues, and 
erected houses of prayer. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE REASON WHY UNDER CONSTANTINE, THE NAME OF CHRIST WAS SPREAD THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE 
WORLD 


The church having been in this manner spread throughout the whole Roman world, religion was 
introduced even among the barbarians themselves. The tribes on both sides of the Rhine were 
Christianized, as likewise the Celts and the Gauls who dwelt upon the most distant shores of the ocean; 
the Goths, too, and such tribes as were contiguous to them, who formerly dwelt on either of the high 
shores of the Danube, had long shared in the Christian faith, and had changed into a gentler and more 
rational observance. Almost all the barbarians had professed to hold the Christian doctrine in honor, from 


the time of the wars between the Romans and foreign tribes, under the government of Gallienus and the 
emperors who succeeded him. For when an unspeakable multitude of mixed nations passed over from 
Thrace into Asia and overran it, and when other barbarians from the various regions did the same things 
to the adjacent Romans, many priests of Christ who had been taken captive, dwelt among these tribes; 
and during their residence among them, healed the sick, and cleansed those who were possessed of 
demons, by the name of Christ only, and by calling on the Son of God; moreover they led a blameless life, 
and excited envy by their virtues. The barbarians, amazed at the conduct and wonderful works of these 
men, thought that it would be prudent on their part, and pleasing to the Deity, if they should imitate those 
whom they saw were better; and, like them, would render homage to God. When teachers as to what 
should be done, had been proposed to them, the people were taught and baptized, and subsequently were 
gathered into churches. 


CHAPTER VII 


HOW THE IBERIANS RECEIVED THE FAITH OF CHRIST 


It is said that during this reign the Iberians, a large and warlike barbarian nation, confessed Christ. They 
dwelt to the north beyond Armenia. A Christian woman, who had been taken captive, induced them to 
renounce the religion of their fathers. She was very faithful and godly, and did not, amongst foreigners, 
remit her accustomed routine of religious duty. To fast, to pray night and day, and to praise God, 
constituted her delight. The barbarians inquired as to the motives of her endurance: she simply answered, 
that it was necessary in this way to worship the Son of God; but the name of Him who was to be 
worshiped, and the manner of worshiping, appeared strange to them. It happened that a boy of the 
country was taken ill, and his mother, according to the custom of the Iberians, took him around from 
house to house, in hope that some one might be found capable of curing the disease, and the change from 
the suffering might be easy for the afflicted. As no one capable of healing him could be found, the boy was 
brought to the captive, and she said, “as to medicines, I have neither experience nor knowledge, nor am I 
acquainted with the mode of applying ointments or plasters; but, O woman, I believe that Christ whom I 
worship, the true and great God, will become the Saviour of thy child.” Then she prayed for him 
immediately and freed him from the disease, although just before it was believed that he was about to die. 
A little while after, the wife of the governor of the nation was, by an incurable disease, brought nigh unto 
death; yet she too was saved in the same manner. And thus did this captive teach the knowledge of Christ, 
by introducing Him as the dispenser of health, and as the Lord of life, of empire, and of all things. The 
governor’s wife, convinced by her own personal experience, believed the words of the captive, embraced 
the Christian religion, and held the woman in much honor. The king, astonished at the celerity of the cure, 
and the miraculousness and healing of faith, learned the cause from his wife, and commanded that the 
captive should be rewarded with gifts. “Of gifts,” said the queen, “her estimate is very low, whatever may 
be their value; she makes much of the service she renders to her God only. Therefore if we wish to gratify 
her, or desire to do what is safe and right, let us also worship God, who is mighty and a Saviour, and who, 
at His will, gives continuance unto kings, casts down the high, renders the illustrious abject, and saves 
those in terrible straits.” The queen continued to argue in this excellent manner, but the sovereign of 
Iberia remained in doubt and unconvinced, as he reflected on the novelty of the matters, and also 
respected the religion of his fathers. A little while after, he went into the woods with his attendants, on a 
hunting excursion; all of a sudden thick clouds arose, and a heavy air was everywhere diffused by them, 
so as to conceal the heavens and the sun; profound night and great darkness pervaded the wood. Since 
each of the hunters was alarmed for his own safety, they scattered in different directions. The king, while 
thus wandering alone, thought of Christ, as men are wont to do in times of danger. He determined that if 
he should be delivered from his present emergency, he would walk before God and worship Him. At the 
very instant that these thoughts were upon his mind, the darkness was dissipated, the air became serene, 
the rays of the sun penetrated into the wood, and the king went out in safety. He informed his wife of the 
event that had befallen him, sent for the captive, and commanded her to teach him in what way he ought 
to worship Christ. When she had given as much instruction as it was right for a woman to say and do, he 
called together his subjects and declared to them plainly the Divine mercies which had been vouchsafed 
to himself and to his wife, and although uninitiated, he declared to his people the doctrines of Christ. The 
whole nation was persuaded to embrace Christianity, the men being convinced by the representations of 
the king, and the women by those of the queen and the captive. And speedily with the general consent of 
the entire nation, they prepared most zealously to build a church. When the external walls were 
completed, machines were brought to raise up the columns, and fix them upon their pedestals. It is 
related, that when the first and second columns had been righted by these means, great difficulty was 
found in fixing the third column, neither art nor physical strength being of any avail, although many were 
present to assist in the pulling. When evening came on, the female captive remained alone on the spot, 
and she continued there throughout the night, interceding with God that the erection of the columns 
might be easily accomplished, especially as all the rest had taken their departure distressed at the failure; 
for the column was only half raised, and remained standing, and one end of it was so embedded in its 
foundations that it was impossible to move it downward. It was God’s will that by this, as well as by the 
preceding miracle, the Iberians should be still further confirmed about the Deity. Early in the morning, 
when they were present at the church, they beheld a wonderful spectacle, which seemed to them as a 
dream. The column, which on the day before had been immovable, now appeared erect, and elevated a 


small space above its proper base. All present were struck with admiration, and confessed, with one 
consent, that Christ alone is the true God. Whilst they were all looking on, the column slipped quietly and 
spontaneously, and was adjusted as by machinery on its base. The other columns were then erected with 
ease, and the Iberians completed the structure with greater alacrity. The church having been thus 
speedily built, the Iberians, at the recommendation of the captive, sent ambassadors to the Emperor 
Constantine, bearing proposals for alliance and treaties, and requesting that priests might be sent to their 
nation. On their arrival, the ambassadors related the events that had occurred, and how the whole nation 
with much care worshiped Christ. The emperor of the Romans was delighted with the embassy, and after 
acceding to every request that was proffered, dismissed the ambassadors. Thus did the Iberians receive 
the knowledge of Christ, and until this day they worship him carefully. 


CHAPTER VIII 
HOW THE ARMENIANS AND PERSIANS EMBRACED CHRISTIANITY 


Subsequently the Christian religion became known to the neighboring tribes and was very greatly 
disseminated. The Armenians, I have understood, were the first to embrace Christianity. It is said that 
Tiridates, then the sovereign of that nation, became a Christian by means of a marvelous Divine sign 
which was wrought in his own house; and that he issued commands to all the subjects, by a herald, to 
adopt the same religion. I think that the beginning of the conversion of the Persians was owing to their 
intercourse with the Osroenians and Armenians; for it is likely that they would converse with such Divine 
men and make experience of their virtue. 


CHAPTER IX 


SAPOR KING OF PERSIA IS EXCITED AGAINST THE CHRISTIANS. SYMEON, BISHOP OF PERSIA, AND USTHAZANES, 
A EUNUCH, SUFFER THE AGONY OF MARTYRDOM 


When, in course of time, the Christians increased in number, and began to form churches, and appointed 
priests and deacons, the Magi, who as a priestly tribe had from the beginning in successive generations 
acted as the guardians of the Persian religion, became deeply incensed against them. The Jews, who 
through envy are in some way naturally opposed to the Christian religion, were likewise offended. They 
therefore brought accusations before Sapor, the reigning sovereign, against Symeon, who was then 
archbishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, royal cities of Persia, and charged him with being a friend of the 
Caesar of the Romans, and with communicating the affairs of the Persians to him. Sapor believed these 
accusations, and at first, ground the Christians with excessive taxes, although he knew that the generality 
of them had voluntarily embraced poverty. He entrusted the exaction to cruel men, hoping that, by the 
want of necessaries, and the atrocity of the exactors, they might be compelled to abjure their religion; for 
this was his aim. Afterwards, however, he commanded that the priests and conductors of the worship of 
God should be slain with the sword. The churches were demolished, their vessels were deposited in the 
treasury, and Symeon was arrested as a traitor to the kingdom and the religion of the Persians. Thus the 
Magi, with the co-operation of the Jews, quickly destroyed the houses of prayer. Symeon, on his 
apprehension, was bound with chains, and brought before the king. There the man evinced his excellence 
and courage; for when Sapor commanded that he should be led away to the torture, he did not fear, and 
would not prostrate himself. The king, greatly exasperated, demanded why he did not prostrate himself as 
he had done formerly. Symeon replied, “Formerly I was not led away bound in order that I might abjure 
the truth of God, and therefore I did not then object to pay the customary respect to royalty; but now it 
would not be proper for me to do so; for I stand here in defense of godliness and of our opinion.” When he 
ceased speaking, the king commanded him to worship the sun, promising, as an inducement, to bestow 
gifts upon him, and to hold him in honor; but on the other hand, threatening, in case of non-compliance, to 
visit him and the whole body of Christians with destruction. When the king found that he neither 
frightened him by menaces, nor caused him to relax by promises, and that Symeon remained firm and 
refused to worship the sun, or to betray his religion, he commanded him to be put in bonds for a while, 
probably imagining that he would change his mind. 


When Symeon was being conducted to prison, Usthazanes, an aged eunuch, the foster-father of Sapor and 
superintendent of the palace, who happened to be sitting at the gates of the palace, arose to do him 
reverence. Symeon reproachfully forbade him in a loud and haughty voice, averted his countenance, and 
passed by; for the eunuch had been formerly a Christian, but had recently yielded to authority, and had 
worshiped the sun. This conduct so affected the eunuch that he wept aloud, laid aside the white garment 
with which he was robed, and clothed himself, as a mourner, in black. He then seated himself in front of 
the palace, crying and groaning, and saying, “Woe is me! What must not await me since I have denied 
God; and on this account Symeon, formerly my familiar friend, does not think me worthy of being spoken 
to, but turns away and hastens from me.” When Sapor heard of what had occurred, he called the eunuch 
to him, and inquired into the cause of his grief, and asked him whether any calamity had befallen his 
family. Usthazanes replied and said, “O king, nothing has occurred to my family; but I would rather have 
suffered any other affliction whatsoever than that which has befallen me, and it would have been easy to 
bear. Now I mourn because I am alive, and ought to have been dead long ago; yet I still see the sun which, 
not voluntarily, but to please thee, I professed to worship. Therefore, on both accounts, it is just that I 


should die, for I have been a betrayer of Christ, and a deceiver of thee.” He then swore by the Maker of 
heaven and earth, that he would never swerve from his convictions. Sapor, astonished at the wonderful 
conversion of the eunuch, was still more enraged against the Christians, as if they had effected it by 
enchantments. Still, he spared the old man, and strove with all his strength, by alternate gentleness and 
harshness, to bring him over to his own sentiments. But finding that his efforts were useless, and that 
Usthazanes persisted in declaring that he would never be so foolish as to worship the creature instead of 
the creator, he became inflamed with passion, and commanded that the eunuch’s head should be struck 
off with a sword. When the executioners came forward to perform their office, Usthazanes requested them 
to wait a little, that he might communicate something to the king. He then called one of the most faithful 
eunuchs, and bade him say to Sapor, “From my youth until now I have been well affected, O king, to your 
house, and have ministered with fitting diligence to your father and yourself. I need no witnesses to 
corroborate my statements; these facts are well established. For all the matters wherein at divers times I 
have gladly served you, grant me this reward; let it not be imagined by those who are ignorant of the 
circumstances, that I have incurred this punishment by acts of unfaithfulness against the kingdom, or by 
the commission of any other crime; but let it be published and proclaimed abroad by a herald, that 
Usthazanes loses his head for no knavery that he has ever committed in the palaces, but for being a 
Christian, and for refusing to obey the king in denying his own God.” The eunuch delivered this message, 
and Sapor, according to the request of Usthazanes, commanded a herald to make the desired 
proclamation; for the king imagined that others would be easily deterred from embracing Christianity, by 
reflecting that he who sacrificed his aged foster-father and esteemed household servant, would assuredly 
spare no other Christian. Usthazanes, however, believed that as by his timidity in consenting to worship 
the sun, he had caused many Christians to fear, so now, by the diligent proclamation of the cause of his 
sufferings, many might be edified by learning that he died for the sake of religion, and so became 
imitators of his fortitude. 


CHAPTER X 
CHRISTIANS SLAIN BY SAPOR IN PERSIA 


In this manner the honorable life of Usthazanes was terminated, and when the intelligence was brought to 
Symeon in the prison, he offered thanksgiving to God on his account. The following day, which happened 
to be the sixth day of the week, and likewise the day on which, as immediately preceding the festival of 
the resurrection, the annual memorial of the passion of the Saviour is celebrated, the king issued orders 
for the decapitation of Symeon; for he had again been conducted to the palace from the prison, had 
reasoned most nobly with Sapor on points of doctrine, and had expressed a determination never to 
worship either the king or the sun. On the same day a hundred other prisoners were ordered to be slain. 
Symeon beheld their execution, and last of all he was put to death. Amongst these victims were bishops, 
presbyters, and other clergy of different grades. As they were being led out to execution, the chief of the 
Magi approached them, and asked them whether they would preserve their lives by conforming to the 
religion of the king and by worshiping the sun. As none of them would comply with this condition, they 
were conducted to the place of execution, and the executioners applied themselves to the task of slaying 
these martyrs. Symeon, standing by those who were to be slain, exhorted them to constancy, and reasoned 
concerning death, and the resurrection, and piety, and showed them from the sacred Scriptures that a 
death like theirs is true life; whereas to live, and through fear to deny God, is as truly death. He told them, 
too, that even if no one were to slay them, death would inevitably overtake them; for our death is a natural 
consequence of our birth. The things after those of this life are perpetual, and do not happen alike to all 
men; but as if measured by some rule, they must give an accurate account of the course of life here. Each 
one who did well, will receive immortal rewards and will escape the punishments of those who did the 
opposite. He likewise told them that the greatest and happiest of all good actions is to die for the cause of 
God. While Symeon was pursuing such themes, and like a household attendant, was exhorting them about 
the manner in which they were to go into the conflicts, each one listened and spiritedly went to the 
slaughter. After the executioner had despatched a hundred, Symeon himself was slain; and Abedechalaas 
and Anannias, two aged presbyters of his own church, who had been his fellow-prisoners, suffered with 
him. 


CHAPTER XI 


PUSICES, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ARTISANS OF SAPOR 


Pusices, the superintendent of the king’s artisans, was present at the execution; perceiving that Anannias 
trembled as the necessary preparations for his death were being made, he said to him, “O old man, close 
your eyes for a little while and be of good courage, for you will soon behold the light of Christ.” No sooner 
had he uttered these words than he was arrested and conducted before the king; and as he frankly 
avowed himself a Christian, and spoke with great freedom to the king concerning his opinion and the 
martyrs, he was condemned to an extraordinary and most cruel death, because it was not lawful to 
address the king with such boldness. The executioners pierced the muscles of his neck in such a manner 
as to extract his tongue. On the charge of some persons, his daughter, who had devoted herself to a life of 
holy virginity, was arraigned and executed at the same time. The following year, on the day on which the 


passion of Christ was commemorated, and when preparations were being made for the celebration of the 
festival commemorative of his resurrection from the dead, Sapor issued a most cruel edict throughout 
Persia, condemning to death all those who should confess themselves to be Christians. It is said that a 
greater number of Christians suffered by the sword; for the Magi sought diligently in the cities and 
villages for those who had concealed themselves; and many voluntarily surrendered themselves, lest they 
should appear, by their silence, to deny Christ. Of the Christians who were thus unsparingly sacrificed, 
many who were attached to the palace were slain, and amongst these was Azades, a eunuch, who was 
especially beloved by the king. On hearing of his death, Sapor was overwhelmed with grief, and put a stop 
to the general slaughter of the Christians; and he directed that the teachers of religion should alone be 
slain. 


CHAPTER XII 


TARBULA, THE SISTER OF SYMEON, AND HER MARTYRDOM 


About the same period, the queen was attacked with a disease, and Tarbula, the sister of Symeon the 
bishop, a holy virgin, was arrested with her servant, who shared in the same mode of life, as likewise a 
sister of Tarbula, who, after the death of her husband, abjured marriage, and led a similar career. The 
cause of their arrest was the charge of the Jews, who reported that they had injured the queen by their 
enchantments, on account of their rage at the death of Symeon. As invalids easily give credit to the most 
repulsive representations, the queen believed the charge, and especially because it emanated from the 
Jews, since she had embraced their sentiments, and lived in the observance of the Jewish rites, for she 
had great confidence in their veracity and in their attachment to herself. The Magi having seized Tarbula 
and her companions, condemned them to death; and after having sawn them asunder, they fastened them 
up to poles and made the queen pass through the midst of the poles as a medium for turning away the 
disease. It is said that this Tarbula was beautiful and very stately in form, and that one of the Magi, having 
become deeply enamored with her, secretly sent a proposal for intercourse, and promised as a reward to 
save her and her companions if she would consent. But she would give no ear to his licentiousness, and 
treated the Magi with scorn, and rebuked his lust. She would rather prefer courageously to die than to 
betray her virginity. 


As it was ordained by the edict of Sapor, which we mentioned above, that the Christians should not be 
slaughtered indiscriminately, but that the priests and teachers of the opinions should be slain, the Magi 
and Arch-Magi traversed the whole country of Persia, studiously maltreating the bishops and presbyters. 
They sought them especially in the country of Adiabene, a part of the Persian dominions, because it was 
wholly Christianized. 


CHAPTER XIII 


MARTYRDOM OF ST. ACEPSIMAS AND OF HIS COMPANIONS 


About this period they arrested Acepsimas the bishop, and many of his clergy. After having taken counsel 
together, they satisfied themselves with the hunt after the leader only; they dismissed the rest after they 
had taken away their property. James, however, who was one of the presbyters, voluntarily followed 
Acepsimas, obtained permission from the Magi to share his prison, and spiritedly ministered to the old 
man, lightened his misfortunes as far as he was able, and dressed his wounds; for not long after his 
apprehension, the Magi had injuriously tortured him with raw thongs in forcing him to worship the sun; 
and on his refusal to do so had retained him again in bonds. Two presbyters named Aithalas and James, 
and two deacons, by name Azadanes and Abdiesus, after being scourged most injuriously by the Magi, 
were compelled to live in prison, on account of their opinions. After a long time had elapsed, the great 
Arch-Magi communicated to the king the facts about them to be punished; and having received 
permission to deal with them as he pleased, unless they would consent to worship the sun, he made 
known this decision of Sapor’s to the prisoners. They replied openly, that they would never betray the 
cause of Christ nor worship the sun; he tortured them unsparingly. Acepsimas persevered in the manly 
confession of his faith, till death put an end to his torments. Certain Armenians, whom the Persians 
retained as hostages, secretly carried away his body and buried it. The other prisoners, although not less 
scourged, lived as by a miracle, and as they would not change their judgment, were again put in bonds. 
Among these was Aithalas, who was stretched out while thus beaten, and his arms were torn out of his 
shoulders by the very great wrench; and he carried his hands about as dead and swinging loosely, so that 
others had to convey food to his mouth. Under this rule, an innumerable multitude of presbyters, deacons, 
monks, holy virgins, and others who served the churches and were set apart for its dogma, terminated 
their lives by martyrdom. The following are the names of the bishops, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain: Barbasymes, Paulus, Gaddiabes, Sabinus, Mareas, Mocius, John, Hormisdas, Papas, James, 
Romas, Maares, Agas, Bochres, Abdas, Abdiesus, John, Abramins, Agdelas, Sapores, Isaac, and Dausas. 
The latter had been made prisoner by the Persians, and brought from a place named Zabdaeus. He died 
about this time in defense of the dogma; and Mareabdes, a chorepiscopus, and about two hundred and 
fifty of his clergy, who had also been captured by the Persians, suffered with him. 


says, in opposition to our proposition of “similitude being interdicted,” “Why, then, did Moses in the desert 
make a likeness of a serpent out of bronze?” The figures, which used to be laid as a groundwork for some 
secret future dispensation, not with a view to the repeal of the law, but as a type of their own final cause, 
stand in a class by themselves. Otherwise, if we should interpret these things as the adversaries of the law 
do, do we, too, as the Marcionites do, ascribe inconsistency to the Almighty, whom they in this manner 
destroy as being mutable, while in one place He forbids, in another commands? But if any feigns 
ignorance of the fact that that effigy of the serpent of bronze, after the manner of one uphung, denoted 
the shape of the Lord’s cross, which was to free us from serpents—that is, from the devil’s angels—while, 
through itself, it hanged up the devil slain; or whatever other exposition of that figure has been revealed 
to worthier men no matter, provided we remember the apostle affirms that all things happened at that 
time to the People figuratively. It is enough that the same God, as by law He forbade the making of 
similitude, did, by the extraordinary precept in the case of the serpent, interdict similitude. If you 
reverence the same God, you have His law, “Thou shalt make no similitude.” If you look back, too, to the 
precept enjoining the subsequently made similitude, do you, too, imitate Moses: make not any likeness in 
opposition to the law, unless to you, too, God have bidden it. 


CHAPTER VI 


IDOLATRY CONDEMNED BY BAPTISM. TO MAKE AN IDOL IS, IN FACT, TO WORSHIP IT 


If no law of God had prohibited idols to be made by us; if no voice of the Holy Spirit uttered general 
menace no less against the makers than the worshippers of idols; from our sacrament itself we would 
draw our interpretation that arts of that kind are opposed to the faith. For how have we renounced the 
devil and his angels, if we make them? What divorce have we declared from them, I say not with whom, 
but dependent on whom, we live? What discord have we entered into with those to whom we are under 
obligation for the sake of our maintenance? Can you have denied with the tongue what with the hand you 
confess? unmake by word what by deed you make? preach one God, you who make so many? preach the 
true God, you who make false ones? “I make,” says one, “but I worship not;” as if there were some cause 
for which he dare not worship, besides that for which he ought not also to make,—the offence done to 
God, namely, in either case. Nay, you who make, that they may be able to be worshipped, do worship; and 
you worship, not with the spirit of some worthless perfume, but with your own; nor at the expense of a 
beast’s soul, but of your own. To them you immolate your ingenuity; to them you make your sweat a 
libation; to them you kindle the torch of your forethought. More are you to them than a priest, since it is 
by your means they have a priest; your diligence is their divinity. Do you affirm that you worship not what 
you make? Ah! but they affirm not so, to whom you slay this fatter, more precious and greater victim, your 
salvation. 


CHAPTER VII 


GRIEF OF THE FAITHFUL AT THE ADMISSION OF IDOL-MAKERS INTO THE CHURCH; NAY, EVEN INTO THE 
MINISTRY 


A whole day the zeal of faith will direct its pleadings to this quarter: bewailing that a Christian should 
come from idols into the Church; should come from an adversary workshop into the house of God; should 
raise to God the Father hands which are the mothers of idols; should pray to God with the hands which, 
out of doors, are prayed to in opposition to God; should apply to the Lord’s body those hands which confer 
bodies on demons. Nor is this sufficient. Grant that it be a small matter, if from other hands they receive 
what they contaminate; but even those very hands deliver to others what they have contaminated. Idol- 
artificers are chosen even into the ecclesiastical order. Oh wickedness! Once did the Jews lay brands on 
Christ; these mangle His body daily. Oh hands to be cut off! Now let the saying, “If thy hand make thee do 
evil, amputate it,” see to it whether it were uttered by way of similitude merely. What hands more to be 
amputated than those in which scandal is done to the Lord’s body? 


CHAPTER VIII 


OTHER ARTS MADE SUBSERVIENT TO IDOLATRY. LAWFUL MEANS OF GAINING A LIVELIHOOD ABUNDANT 


There are also other species of very many arts which, although they extend not to the making of idols, yet, 
with the same criminality, furnish the adjuncts without which idols have no power. For it matters not 
whether you erect or equip: if you have embellished his temple, altar, or niche; if you have pressed out 
gold-leaf, or have wrought his insignia, or even his house: work of that kind, which confers not shape, but 
authority, is more important. If the necessity of maintenance is urged so much, the arts have other species 
withal to afford means of livelihood, without outstepping the path of discipline, that is, without the 
confiction of an idol. The plasterer knows both how to mend roofs, and lay on stuccoes, and polish a 
cistern, and trace ogives, and draw in relief on party-walls many other ornaments beside likenesses. The 
painter, too, the marble mason, the bronze-worker, and every graver whatever, knows expansions of his 
own art, of course much easier of execution. For how much more easily does he who delineates a statue 
overlay a sideboard! How much sooner does he who carves a Mars out of a lime-tree, fasten together a 
chest! No art but is either mother or kinswoman of some neighbour art: nothing is independent of its 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE MARTYRDOM OF BISHOP MILLES AND HIS CONDUCT. SIXTEEN THOUSAND DISTINGUISHED MEN IN PERSIA 
SUFFER MARTYRDOM UNDER SAPOR, BESIDES OBSCURE INDIVIDUALS 


About this period Milles suffered martyrdom. He originally served the Persians in a military capacity, but 
afterwards abandoned that vocation, in order to embrace the apostolical mode of life. It is related that he 
was ordained bishop over a Persian city, and he underwent a variety of sufferings, and endured wounds 
and drawings; and that, failing in his efforts to convert the inhabitants to Christianity, he uttered 
imprecations against the city, and departed. Not long after, some of the principal citizens offended the 
king, and an army with three hundred elephants was sent against them; the city was utterly demolished 
and its land was ploughed and sown. Milles, taking with him only his wallet, in which was the holy Book of 
the Gospels, repaired to Jerusalem in prayer; thence he proceeded to Egypt in order to see the monks. 
The extraordinary and admirable works which we have heard that he accomplished, are attested by the 
Syrians, who have written an account of his actions and life. For my own part, I think that I have said 
enough of him and of the other martyrs who suffered in Persia during the reign of Sapor; for it would be 
difficult to relate in detail every circumstance respecting them, such as their names, their country, the 
mode of completing their martyrdom, and the species of torture to which they were subjected; for they 
are innumerable, since such methods are jealously affected by the Persians, even to the extreme of 
cruelty. I shall briefly state that the number of men and women whose names have been ascertained, and 
who were martyred at this period, have been computed to be sixteen thousand; while the multitude 
outside of these is beyond enumeration, and on this account to reckon off their names appeared difficult 
to the Persians and Syrians and to the inhabitants of Edessa, who have devoted much care to this matter. 


CHAPTER XV 
CONSTANTINE WRITES TO SAPOR TO STAY THE PERSECUTION OF THE CHRISTIANS 


Constantine the Roman emperor was angry, and bore it ill when he heard of the sufferings to which the 
Christians were exposed in Persia. He desired most anxiously to render them assistance, yet knew not in 
what way to effect this object. About this time some ambassadors from the Persian king arrived at his 
court, and after granting their requests and dismissing them, he thought it would be a favorable 
opportunity to address Sapor in behalf of the Christians in Persia, and wrote to him, confessing that it 
would be a very great and forever indescribable favor, if he would be humane to those who admired the 
teaching of the Christians under him. “There is nothing in their religion,” said he, “of a reprehensible 
nature; by bloodless prayers alone do they offer supplication to God, for he delighteth not in the 
outpouring of blood, but taketh pleasure only in a pure soul devoted to virtue and to religion; so that they 
who believe these things are worthy of commendation.” The emperor then assured Sapor that God would 
be propitious to him if he treated the Christians with lenity, and adduced the example of Valerian and of 
himself in proof thereof. He had himself, by faith in Christ, and by the aid of Divine inclination, come forth 
from the shores of the Western ocean, and reduced to obedience the whole of the Roman world, and had 
terminated many wars against foreigners and usurpers; and yet had never had recourse to sacrifices or 
divinations, but had for victory used only the symbol of the Cross at the head of his own armies, and 
prayer pure from blood and defilement. The reign of Valerian was prosperous so long as he refrained from 
persecuting the Church; but he afterwards commenced a persecution against the Christians, and was 
delivered by Divine vengeance into the hands of the Persians, who took him prisoner and put him to a 
cruel death.” 


It was in this strain that Constantine wrote to Sapor, urging him to be well-disposed to this religion; for 
the emperor extended his watchful care over all the Christians of every region, whether Roman or foreign. 


CHAPTER XVI 


EUSEBIUS AND THEOGNIS WHO AT THE COUNCIL OF NICE HAD ASSENTED TO THE WRITINGS OF ARIUS 
RESTORED TO THEIR OWN SEES 


Not long after the council of Nice, Arius was recalled from exile; but the prohibition to enter Alexandria 
was unrevoked. It shall be related in the proper place how he strove to obtain permission to return to 
Egypt. Not long after, Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, and Theognis, bishop of Nicaea, regained 
possession of their churches after expelling Amphion and Chrestos who had been ordained in their stead. 
They owed their restoration to a document which they had presented to the bishops, containing a 
retractation: “Although we have been condemned without a trial by your piety, we deemed it right to 
remain silent concerning the judgment passed by your piety. But as it would be absurd to remain longer 
silent, when silence is regarded as a proof of the truth of the calumniators, we now declare to you that we 
too agree in this faith, and after a diligent examination of the thought in the word consubstantial,’ we are 
wholly intent upon preserving peace, and that we never pursued any heresy. Having proposed for the 
safety of the churches such argument as occurred to us, and having been fully convinced, and fully 
convincing those who ought to have been persuaded by us, we undersigned the creed; but we did not 
subscribe to the anathema, not because we impugned the creed, but because we did not believe the 


accused to be what he was represented to us; the letters we had received from him, and the arguments he 
had delivered in our presence, fully satisfying us that he was not such an one. Would that the holy Synod 
were convinced that we are not bent on opposing, but are accordant with the points accurately defined by 
you, and by this document, we do attest our assent thereto: and this is not because we are wearied of 
exile, but because we wish to avert all suspicion of heresy; for if you will condescend to admit us now into 
your presence, you will find us in all points of the same sentiments as yourselves, and obedient to your 
decisions, and then it shall seem good to your piety to be merciful to him who was accused on these points 
and to have him recalled. If the party amenable to justice has been recalled and has defended himself 
from the charge made, it would be absurd, were we by our silence to confirm the reports that calumny 
had spread against us. We beseech you then, as befits your piety, dear to Christ, that you memorialize our 
emperor, most beloved of God, and that you hand over our petition, and that you counsel quickly, what is 
agreeable to you concerning us.” It was by these means that Eusebius and Theognis, after their change of 
sentiment, were reinstated in their churches. 


CHAPTER XVII 


ON THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA, AT HIS SUGGESTION, ATHANASIUS RECEIVES THE 
THRONE; AND AN ACCOUNT OF HIS YOUTH; HOW HE WAS A SELF-TAUGHT PRIEST, AND BELOVED BY ANTONY 
THE GREAT 


About this period Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, when about to depart this life, left Athanasius as his 
successor, in accordance, I am convinced, with the Divine will directing the vote upon him. It is said that 
Athanasius at first sought to avoid the honor by flight, but that he, although unwilling, was afterwards 
constrained by Alexander to accept the bishopric. This is testified by Apolinarius, the Syrian, in the 
following terms: “In all these matters much disturbance was excited by impiety, but its first effects were 
felt by the blessed teacher of this man, who was at hand as an assistant, and behaved as a son would to 
his father. Afterwards this holy man himself underwent the same experience, for when appointed to the 
episcopal succession he fled to escape the honor; but he was discovered in his place of concealment by 
the help of God, who had forecast by Divine manifestations to his blessed predecessor, that the succession 
was to devolve upon him. For when Alexander was on the point of death, he called upon Athanasius, who 
was then absent. One who bore the same name, and who happened to be present, on hearing him call this 
way, answered him; but to him Alexander was silent, since he was not summoning this man. Again he 
called, and as it often happens, the one present kept still, and so the absent one was disclosed. Moreover, 
the blessed Alexander prophetically exclaimed, O Athanasius, thou thinkest to escape, but thou wilt not 
escape’; meaning that Athanasius would be called to the conflict.” Such is the account given by 
Apolinarius respecting Athanasius. 


The Arians assert that after the death of Alexander, the respective followers of that bishop and of Melitius 
held communion together, and fifty-four bishops from Thebes, and other parts of Egypt, assembled 
together, and agreed by oath to choose by a common vote, the man who could advantageously administer 
the Church of Alexandria; but that seven of the bishops, in violation of their oath, and contrary to the 
opinion of all, secretly ordained Athanasius; and that on this account many of the people and of the 
Egyptian clergy seceded from communion with him. For my part, I am convinced that it was by Divine 
appointment that Athanasius succeeded to the high-priesthood; for he was eloquent and intelligent, and 
capable of opposing plots, and of such a man the times had the greatest need. He displayed great aptitude 
in the exercise of the ecclesiastical functions and fitness for the priesthood, and was, so to speak, from his 
earliest years, self-taught. It is said that the following incident occurred to him in his youth. It was the 
custom of the Alexandrians to celebrate with great pomp an annual festival in honor of one of their 
bishops named Peter, who had suffered martyrdom. Alexander, who then conducted the church, engaged 
in the celebration of this festival, and after having completed the worship, he remained on the spot, 
awaiting the arrival of some guests whom he expected to breakfast. In the meantime he chanced to cast 
his eyes towards the sea, and perceived some children playing on the shore, and amusing themselves by 
imitating the bishop and the ceremonies of the Church. At first he considered the mimicry as innocent, 
and took pleasure in witnessing it; but when they touched upon the unutterable, he was troubled, and 
communicated the matter to the chief of the clergy. The children were called together and questioned as 
to the game at which they were playing, and as to what they did and said when engaged in this 
amusement. At first they through fear denied; but when Alexander threatened them with torture, they 
confessed that Athanasius was their bishop and leader, and that many children who had not been initiated 
had been baptized by him. Alexander carefully inquired what the priest of their play was in the habit of 
saying or doing, and what they answered or were taught. On finding that the exact routine of the Church 
had been accurately observed by them, he consulted the priests around him on the subject, and decided 
that it would he unnecessary to rebaptize those who, in their simplicity, had been judged worthy of the 
Divine grace. He therefore merely performed for them such offices as it is lawful only for those who are 
consecrated to initiating the mysteries. He then took Athanasius and the other children, who had playfully 
acted as presbyters and deacons, to their own relations under God as a witness that they might be 
brought up for the Church, and for leadership in what they had imitated. Not long after, he took 
Athanasius as his table companion and secretary. He had been well educated, was versed in grammar and 
rhetoric, and already when he came to man’s estate, and before he attained the bishopric, he gave proof 
to those conversing with him of his being a man of wisdom and intellectuality. But when, on the death of 


Alexander, the succession devolved upon him, his reputation was greatly increased, and was sustained by 
his own private virtues and by the testimony of the monk, Antony the Great. This monk repaired to him 
when he requested his presence, visited the cities, accompanied him to the churches, and agreed with him 
in opinion concerning the Godhead. He evinced unlimited friendship towards him, and avoided the society 
of his enemies and opponents. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE ARIANS AND MELITIANS CONFER CELEBRITY ON ATHANASIUS; CONCERNING EUSEBIUS, AND HIS REQUEST 
OF ATHANASIUS TO ADMIT ARIUS TO COMMUNION; CONCERNING THE TERM “CONSUBSTANTIAL’; EUSEBIUS 
PAMPHILUS AND EUSTATHIUS, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH, CREATE TUMULTS ABOVE ALL THE REST 


The reputation of Athanasius was, however, especially increased by the Arians and Melitians; although 
always plotting, they never appeared rightly to catch and make him a prisoner. In the first place, Eusebius 
wrote to urge him to receive the Arians into communion, and threatened, without writing it, to ill-treat 
him should he refuse to do so. But as Athanasius would not yield to his representation, but maintained 
that those who had devised a heresy in innovating upon the truth, and who had been condemned by the 
council of Nice, ought not to be received into the Church, Eusebius contrived to interest the emperor in 
favor of Arius, and so procured his return. I shall state a little further on how all these events came to 
pass. 


At this period, the bishops had another tumultuous dispute among themselves, concerning the precise 
meaning of the term “consubstantial.” Some thought that this term could not be admitted without 
blasphemy; that it implied the non-existence of the Son of God; and that it involved the error of Montanus 
and Sabellius. Those, on the other hand, who defended the term, regarded their opponents as Greeks (or 
pagans), and considered that their sentiments led to polytheism. Eusebius, surnamed Pamphilus, and 
Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, took the lead in this dispute. They both confessed the Son of God to exist 
hypostatically, and yet they contended together as if they had misunderstood each other. Eustathius 
accused Eusebius of altering the doctrines ratified by the council of Nicaea, while the latter declared that 
he approved of all the Nicaean doctrines, and reproached Eustathius for cleaving to the heresy of 
Sabellius. 


CHAPTER XIX 


SYNOD OF ANTIOCH; UNJUST DEPOSITION OF EUSTATHIUS; EUPHRONIUS RECEIVES THE THRONE; 
CONSTANTINE THE GREAT WRITES TO THE SYNOD AND TO EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, WHO REFUSES THE 
BISHOPRIC OF ANTIOCH 


A synod having been convened at Antioch, Eustathius was deprived of the church of that city. It was most 
generally believed that he was deposed merely on account of his adherence to the faith of the council of 
Nicaea, and on account of his having accused Eusebius, Paulinus, bishop of Tyre, and Patrophilus, bishop 
of Scythopolis (whose sentiments were adopted by the Eastern priests), of favoring the heresy of Arius. 
The pretext resorted to for his deposition, however, was, that he had defiled the priesthood by unholy 
deeds. His deposition excited so great a sedition at Antioch, that the people were on the point of taking up 
arms, and the whole city was in a state of commotion. This greatly injured him in the opinion of the 
emperor; for when he understood what had happened, and that the people of that church were divided 
into two parties, he was much enraged, and regarded him with suspicion as the author of the tumult. The 
emperor, however, sent an illustrious officer of his palace, invested with full authority, to calm the 
populace, and put an end to the disturbance, without having recourse to violence or injury. 


Those who had deposed Eustathius, and who on this account were assembled in Antioch, imagining that 
their sentiments would be universally received, if they could succeed in placing over the Church of 
Antioch one of their own opinion, who was known to the emperor, and held in repute for learning and 
eloquence, and that they could obtain the obedience of the rest, fixed their thoughts upon Eusebius 
Pamphilus for that see. They wrote to the emperor upon this subject, and stated that this course would be 
highly acceptable to the people. He had, in fact, been sought by all the clergy and laity who were inimical 
to Eustathius. Eusebius, however, wrote to the emperor refusing the dignity. The emperor approved of his 
refusal with praise; for there was an ecclesiastical law prohibiting the removal of a bishop from one 
bishopric to another. He wrote to the people and to Eusebius, adopting his judgment and calling him 
happy, because he was worthy to hold the bishopric not only of one single city, but of the world. The 
emperor also wrote to the people of the Church of Antioch concerning like-mindedness, and told them that 
they ought not to desire the bishops of other regions, even as they ought not to covet the possessions of 
others. In addition to these, he despatched another epistle to the Synod, in private session, and similarly 
commended Eusebius as in the letter to him for having refused the bishopric; and being convinced that 
Euphronius, a presbyter of Cappadocia, and George of Arethusa were men approved in creed, he 
commanded the bishops to decide for one or other of them, or for whomsoever might appear worthy of the 
honor, and to ordain a president for the Church of Antioch. On the receipt of these letters from the 
emperor, Euphronius was ordained; and I have heard that Eustathius bore this unjust calumny calmly, 
judging it to be better, as he was a man who, besides his virtues and excellent qualities, was justly 


admired on account of his fine eloquence, as is evidenced by his transmitted works, which are highly 
approved for their choice of words, flavor of expression, temperateness of sentiments, elegance and grace 
of narration. 


CHAPTER XX 


CONCERNING MAXIMUS, WHO SUCCEEDED MACARIUS IN THE SEE OF JERUSALEM 


About this time Mark, who had succeeded Silvester, and who had held the episcopal sway during a short 
period, died, and Julius was raised to the see of Rome. Maximus succeeded Macarius in the bishopric of 
Jerusalem. It is said that Macarius had ordained him bishop over the church of Diospolis, but that the 
members of the church of Jerusalem insisted upon his remaining among them. For since he was a 
confessor, and otherwise excellent, he was secretly chosen beforehand in the approbation of the people 
for their bishopric, after that Macarius should die. The dread of offending the people and exciting an 
insurrection led to the election of another bishop over Diospolis, and Maximus remained in Jerusalem, and 
exercised the priestly functions conjointly with Macarius; and after the death of this latter, he governed 
that church. It is, however, well known to those who are accurately acquainted with these circumstances, 
that Macarius concurred with the people in their desire to retain Maximus; for it is said that he regretted 
the ordination of Maximus, and thought that he ought necessarily to have been reserved for his own 
succession on account of his holding right views concerning God and his confession, which had so 
endeared him to the people. He likewise feared that, at his death, the adherents of Eusebius and 
Patrophilus, who had embraced Arianism, would take that opportunity to place one of their own views in 
his see; for even while Macarius was living, they had attempted to introduce some innovations, but since 
they were to be separated from him, they on this account kept quiet. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE MELITIANS AND THE ARIANS AGREE IN SENTIMENT; EUSEBIUS AND THEOGNIS ENDEAVOR TO INFLAME 
ANEW THE DISEASE OF ARIUS 


In the meantime the contention which had been stirred in the beginning among the Egyptians, could not 
be quelled. The Arian heresy had been positively condemned by the council of Nice, while the followers of 
Melitius had been admitted into communion under the stipulations above stated. When Alexander 
returned to Egypt, Melitius delivered up to him the churches whose government he had unlawfully 
usurped, and returned to Lycus. Not long after, finding his end approaching, he nominated John, one of his 
most intimate friends, as his successor, contrary to the decree of the Nicaean Council, and thus fresh 
cause of discord in the churches was produced. When the Arians perceived that the Melitians were 
introducing innovations, they also harassed the churches. For, as frequently occurs in similar 
disturbances, some applauded the opinion of Arius, while others contended that those who had been 
ordained by Melitius ought to govern the churches. These two bodies of sectarians had hitherto been 
opposed to each other, but on perceiving that the priests of the Catholic Church were followed by the 
multitude, they became jealous and formed an alliance together, and manifested a common enmity to the 
clergy of Alexandria. Their measures of attack and defense were so long carried on in concert, that in 
process of time the Melitians were generally called Arians in Egypt, although they only dissent on 
questions of the presidency of the churches, while the Arians hold the same opinions concerning God as 
Arius. Although they individually denied one another’s tenets, yet they dissimulated in contradiction of 
their own view, in order to attain an underhanded agreement in the fellowship of their enmity; at the same 
time each one expected to prevail easily in what he desired. From this period, however, the Melitians after 
the discussion on those topics, received the Arian doctrines, and held the same opinion as Arius 
concerning God. This revived the original controversy concerning Arius, and some of the laity and clergy 
seceded from communion with the others. The dispute concerning the doctrines of Arius was rekindled 
once more in other cities, and particularly in Bithynia and Hellespontus, and in the city of Constantinople. 
In short, it is said that Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, and Theognis, bishop of Nicaea, bribed the notary 
to whom the emperor had intrusted the custody of the documents of the Nicaean Council, effaced their 
signatures, and attempted openly to teach that the Son is not to be considered consubstantial with the 
Father. Eusebius was accused of these irregularities before the emperor, and he replied with great 
boldness as he showed part of his clothing. “If this robe,” said he, “had been cut asunder in my presence, I 
could not affirm the fragments to be all of the same substance.” The emperor was much grieved at these 
disputes, for he had believed that questions of this nature had been finally decided by the council of 
Nicaea, but contrary to his hopes he saw them again agitated. He more especially regretted that Eusebius 
and Theognis had received certain Alexandrians into communion, although the Synod had recommended 
them to repent on account of their heterodox opinions, and although he had himself condemned them to 
banishment from their native land, as being the exciters of sedition. It is asserted by some, that it was for 
the above reasons that the emperor in anger exiled Eusebius and Theognis; but as I have already stated, I 
have derived my information from those who are intimately acquainted with these matters. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE VAIN MACHINATIONS OF THE ARIANS AND MELITIANS AGAINST ST. ATHANASIUS 


The various calamities which befell Athanasius were primarily occasioned by Eusebius and Theognis. As 
they possessed great freedom of speech and influence with the emperor, they strove for the recall of 
Arius, with whom they were on terms of concord and friendship, to Alexandria, and at the same time the 
expulsion from the Church of him who was opposed to them. They accused him before Constantine of 
being the author of all the seditions and troubles that agitated the Church, and of excluding those who 
were desirous of joining the Church; and alleged that unanimity would be restored were he alone to be 
removed. The accusations against him were substantiated by many bishops and clergy who were with 
John, and who sedulously obtained access to the emperor; they pretended to great orthodoxy, and imputed 
to Athanasius and the bishops of his party all the bloodshed, bonds, unjust blows, wounds, and 
conflagrations of churches. But when Athanasius demonstrated to the emperor the illegality of the 
ordination of John’s adherents, their innovations of the decrees of the Nicaean Council, and the 
unsoundness of their faith, and the insults offered to those who held right opinions about God, 
Constantine was at a loss to know whom to believe. Since there were such mutual allegations, and many 
accusations were frequently stirred up by each party, and since he was earnestly anxious to restore the 
like-mindedness of the people, he wrote to Athanasius that no one should be shut out. If this should be 
betrayed to the last, he would send regardless of consequences, one who should expel him from the city of 
Alexandria. If any one should desire to see this letter of the emperor’s, he will here find the portion of it 
relating to this affair: “As you are now acquainted with my will, which is, that to all who desire to enter 
the Church you should offer an unhindered entrance. For should I hear that any who are willing to join the 
Church, have been debarred or hindered therefrom by you, I shall send at once an officer who shall 
remove you, according to my command, and shall transfer you to some other place.” Athanasius, however, 
wrote to the emperor and convinced him that the Arians ought not to be received into communion by the 
Catholic Church; and Eusebius perceiving that his schemes could never be carried into execution while 
Athanasius strove in opposition, determined to resort to any means in order to get rid of him. But as he 
could not find a sufficient pretext for effecting this design, he promised the Melitians to interest the 
emperor and those in power in their favor, if they would bring an accusation against Athanasius. 
Accordingly, came the first indictment that he had imposed upon the Egyptians a tax on linen tunics, and 
that such a tribute had been exacted from the accusers. Apis and Macarius, presbyters of the Church of 
Athanasius, who then happened to be at court, clearly proved the persistent accusation to be false. On 
being summoned to answer for the offense, Athanasius was further accused of having conspired against 
the emperor, and of having sent, for this purpose, a casket of gold to one Philumen. The emperor detected 
the calumny of his accusers, sent Athanasius home, and wrote to the people of Alexandria to testify that 
their bishop possessed great moderation and a correct faith; that he had gladly met him, and recognized 
him to be a man of God; and that, as envy had been the sole cause of his indictment, he had appeared to 
better advantage than his accusers; and having heard that the Arian and Melitian sectarians had excited 
dissensions in Egypt, the emperor, in the same epistle, exhorted the multitude to look to God, to take heed 
unto his judgments, to be well disposed toward one another, to prosecute with all their might those who 
plotted against their like-mindedness; thus the emperor wrote to the people, exhorting them all to like- 
mindedness, and striving to prevent divisions in the Church. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


CALUMNY RESPECTING ST. ATHANASIUS AND THE HAND OF ARSENIUS 


The Melitians, on the failure of their first attempt, secretly concocted other indictments against 
Athanasius. On the one hand they charged him with breaking a sacred chalice, and on the other with 
having slain one Arsenius, and with having cut off his arm and retained it for magical purposes. It is said 
that this Arsenius was one of the clergy, but that, having committed some crime, he fled to a place of 
concealment for fear of being convicted and punished by his bishop. The enemies of Athanasius devised 
the most serious attack for this occurrence. They sought Arsenius with great diligence, and found him; 
they showed him great kindness, promised to secure for him every goodwill and safety, and conducted him 
secretly to Patrines, a presbyter of a monastery, who was one of their confederates, and of the same 
interest as themselves. After having thus carefully concealed him, they diligently spread the report in the 
market-places and public assemblies that he had been slain by Athanasius. They also bribed John, a monk, 
to corroborate the accusation. As this evil report was universally circulated, and had even reached the 
ears of the emperor, Athanasius, being apprehensive that it would be difficult to defend his cause before 
judges whose minds were prejudiced by such false rumors, resorted to stratagems akin to those of his 
adversaries. He did everything in his power to prevent truth from being obscured by their attacks; but the 
multitude could not be convinced, on account of the non-appearance of Arsenius. Reflecting, therefore, 
that the suspicion which rested upon him could not be removed except by proving that Arsenius, who was 
said to be dead, was still alive, he sent a most trustworthy deacon in quest of him. The deacon went to 
Thebes, and ascertained from the declaration of some monks where he was living. And when he came to 
Patrines, with whom he had been concealed, he found that Arsenius was not there; for on the first 
intelligence of the arrival of the deacon he had been conveyed to Lower Egypt. The deacon arrested 
Patrines, and conducted him to Alexandria, as also Elias, one of his associates, who was said to have been 
the person who conveyed Arsenius elsewhere. He delivered them both to the commander of the Egyptian 
forces, and they confessed that Arsenius was still alive, that he had been secretly concealed in their 
house, and that he was now living in Egypt. Athanasius took care that all these facts should be reported to 


Constantine. The emperor wrote back to him, desiring him to attend to the due performance of the 
priestly functions, and the maintenance of order and piety among the people, and not to be disquieted by 
the machinations of the Melitians, it being evident that envy alone was the cause of the false indictments 
which were circulated against him and the disturbance in the churches. The emperor added that, for the 
future, he should not give place to such reports; and that, unless the calumniators preserved the peace, he 
should certainly subject them to the rigor of the state laws, and let justice have its course, as they had not 
only unjustly plotted against the innocent, but had also shamefully abused the good order and piety of the 
Church. Such was the strain of the emperor’s letter to Athanasius; and he further commanded that it 
should be read aloud before the public, in order that they might all be made acquainted with his 
intentions. The Melitians were alarmed at these menaces, and became more quiet for a while, because 
they viewed with anxiety the threat of the ruler. The churches throughout Egypt enjoyed profound peace, 
and, directed by the presidency of this great priest, it daily increased in numbers by the conversion of 
multitudes of pagans and other heretics. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


SOME INDIAN NATIONS RECEIVED CHRISTIANITY AT THAT TIME THROUGH THE INSTRUMENTALITY OF TWO 
CAPTIVES, FRUMENTIUS AND EDESIUS 


We have heard that about this period some of the most distant of the nations that we call Indians, to whom 
the preaching of Bartholomew was unknown, shared in our doctrine, through Frumentius, who became a 
priest and teacher of the sacred learning among them. But in order that we may know, even by the marvel 
of what happened in India, that the doctrine of the Christians ought to be received as a system not from 
man, as it seems a tissue of miracles to some, it is necessary to relate the reason for the ordination of 
Frumentius. It was as follows: The most celebrated philosophers among the Greeks explored unknown 
cities and regions. Plato, the friend of Socrates, dwelt for a time among the Egyptians, in order to 
acquaint himself with their manners and customs. He likewise sailed to Sicily for the sight of its craters, 
whence, as from a fountain, spontaneously issued streams of fire, which frequently overflowing, rushed 
like a river and consumed the neighboring regions, so that even yet many fields appear burnt and cannot 
be sown or planted with trees, just as they narrate about the land of Sodom. These craters were likewise 
explored by Empedocles, a man highly celebrated for philosophy among the Greeks, and who has 
expounded his knowledge in heroic verse. He set out to investigate this fiery eruption, when either 
because he thought such a mode of death preferable to any other, or because, to speak more truthfully, he 
perhaps knew not wherefore he should seek to terminate his life in this manner, he leaped into the fire 
and perished. Democritus of Cooes explored many cities and climates and nations, and he says concerning 
himself that eighty years of his life were spent in traveling through foreign lands. Besides these 
philosophers, thousands of wise men among the Greeks, ancient and modern, devoted themselves to this 
travel. In emulation, Meropius, a philosopher of Tyre in Phoenicia, journeyed as far as India. They say he 
was accompanied by two youths, named Frumentius and Edesius; they were his relatives; he conducted 
their rhetorical training, and educated them liberally. After exploring India as much as possible, he set out 
for home, and embarked in a vessel which was on the point of sailing for Egypt. It happened that, from 
want of water or some other necessary, the vessel was obliged to stop at some port, and the Indians 
rushed upon it and murdered all, Meropius included. These Indians had just thrown off their alliance with 
the Romans; they took the boys as living captives, because they pitied their youth, and conducted them to 
their king. He appointed the younger one his cup-bearer; the older, Frumentius, he put over his house and 
made him administrator of his treasures; for he perceived that he was intelligent and very capable in 
business. These youths served the king usefully and faithfully during a long course of years, and when he 
felt his end approaching, his son and wife surviving, he rewarded the good-will of the servants with 
liberty, and permitted them to go where they pleased. They were anxious to return to Tyre, where their 
relatives resided; but the king’s son being a minor, his mother besought them to remain for a little while 
and take charge of public affairs, until her son reached the years of manhood. They yielded to her 
entreaties, and directed the affairs of the kingdom and of the government of the Indies. Frumentius, by 
some Divine impulse, perhaps because God moved him spontaneously, inquired whether there were any 
Christians in India, or Romans among the merchants, who had sailed thither. Having succeeded in finding 
the objects of his inquiry, he summoned them into his presence, treated them with love and friendliness, 
and convened them for prayer, and the assembly was conducted after the Roman usage; and when he had 
built houses of prayer, he encouraged them to honor God continually. 


When the king’s son attained the age of manhood, Frumentius and Edesius besought him and the queen, 
and not without difficulty persuaded the rulers to be separated from themselves, and having parted as 
friends, they went back as Roman subjects. Edesius went to Tyre to see his relatives, and was soon after 
advanced to the dignity of presbyter. Frumentius, however, instead of returning to Phoenicia, repaired to 
Alexandria; for with him patriotism and filial piety were subordinate to religious zeal. He conferred with 
Athanasius, the head of the Alexandrian Church, described to him the state of affairs in India, and the 
necessity of appointing a bishop over the Christians located in that country. Athanasius assembled the 
endemic priests, and consulted with them on the subject; and he ordained Frumentius bishop of India, 
since he was peculiarly qualified and apt to do much service among those among whom he was the first to 
manifest the name of Christian, and the seed of the participation in the doctrine was sown. Frumentius, 
therefore, returned to India, and, it is said, discharged the priestly functions so admirably that he became 


an object of universal admiration, and was revered as no less than an apostle. God highly honored him, 
enabling him to perform many wonderful cures, and to work signs and wonders. Such was the origin of 
the Indian priesthood. 


CHAPTER XXV 
COUNCIL OF TYRE; ILLEGAL DEPOSITION OF ST. ATHANASIUS 


The plots of the enemies of Athanasius involved him in fresh troubles, excited the hatred of the emperor 
against him, and stirred up a multitude of accusers. Wearied by their importunity, the emperor convened a 
council at Caesarea in Palestine. Athanasius was summoned thither; but fearing the artifices of Eusebius, 
bishop of the city, of Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, and of their party, he refused to attend, and for thirty 
months, although pressed to attend, persisted in his refusal. At the end of that period, however, he was 
forced more urgently and repaired to Tyre, where a great number of the bishops of the East were 
assembled, who commanded him to undergo the charges of those who accused him. Of John’s party, 
Callinicus, a bishop, and a certain Ischurias, accused him of breaking a mystical chalice and of throwing 
down an episcopal chair; and of often causing Ischurias, although he was a presbyter, to be loaded with 
chains; and by falsely informing Hyginus, governor of Egypt, that he had cast stones at the statues of the 
emperor of occasioning his being thrown into prison; of deposing Callinicus, bishop of the Catholic Church 
at Pelusium, and of saying that he would debar him from fellowship unless he could remove certain 
suspicions concerning his having broken a mystical chalice; of committing the Church of Pelusium to 
Mark, a deposed presbyter; and of placing Callinicus under a military guard, and of putting him under 
judicial tortures. Euplus, Pachomius, Isaac, Achillas, and Hermaeon, bishops of John’s party, accused him 
of inflicting blows. They all concurred in maintaining that he obtained the episcopal dignity by means of 
the perjury of certain individuals, it having been decreed that no one should receive ordination, who could 
not clear himself of any crime laid to his charge. They further alleged, that having been deceived by him, 
they had separated themselves from communion with him, and that, so far from satisfying their scruples, 
he had treated them with violence and thrown them into prison. 


Further, the affair of Arsenius was again agitated; and as generally happens in such a studiously 
concocted plot, many even of those considered his friends loomed up unexpectedly as accusers. A 
document was then read, containing popular complaints that the people of Alexandria could not continue 
their attendance at church on his account. Athanasius, having been urged to justify himself, presented 
himself repeatedly before the tribunal; successfully repelled some of the allegations, and requested delay 
for investigation as to the others. He was exceedingly perplexed when he reflected on the favor in which 
his accusers were held by his judges, on the number of witnesses belonging to the sects of Arius and 
Melitius who appeared against him, and on the indulgence that was manifested towards the informers, 
whose allegations had been overcome. And especially in the indictment concerning Arsenius, whose arm 
he was charged with having cut off for purposes of magic, and in the indictment concerning a certain 
woman to whom he was charged with having given gifts for uncleanness, and with having corrupted her 
by night, although she was unwilling. Both these indictments were proved to be ridiculous and full of false 
espionage. When this female made the deposition before the bishops, Timothy, a presbyter of Alexandria, 
who stood by Athanasius, approached her according to a plan he had secretly concerted, and said to her, 
“Did I then, O woman, violate your chastity?” She replied, “But didst thou not?” and mentioned the place 
and the attendant circumstances, in which she had been forced. He likewise led Arsenius into the midst of 
them, showed both his hands to the judges, and requested them to make the accusers account for the arm 
which they had exhibited. For it happened that Arsenius, either driven by a Divine influence, or, as it is 
said, having been concealed by the plans of Athanasius, when the danger to that bishop on his account 
was announced, escaped by night, and arrived at Tyre the day before the trial. But these allegations 
having been thus summarily dismissed, so that no defense was necessary, no mention of the first was 
made in the transactions; most probably, I think, because the whole affair was considered too indecorous 
and absurd for insertion. As to the second, the accusers strove to justify themselves by saying that a 
bishop under the jurisdiction of Athanasius, named Plusian, had, at the command of his chief, burnt the 
house of Arsenius, fastened him to a column, and maltreated him with thongs, and then chained him in a 
cell. They further stated that Arsenius escaped from the cell through a window, and while he was sought 
for remained a while in concealment; that as he did not appear, they naturally supposed him to be dead; 
that the reputation he had acquired as a man and confessor, had endeared him to the bishops of John’s 
party; and that they sought for him, and applied on his behalf to the magistrates. 


Athanasius was filled with apprehension when he reflected on these subjects, and began to suspect that 
his enemies were secretly scheming to effect his ruin. After several sessions, when the Synod was filled 
with tumult and confusion, and the accusers and a multitude of persons around the tribunal were crying 
aloud that Athanasius ought to be deposed as a sorcerer and a ruffian, and as being utterly unworthy the 
priesthood, the officers, who had been appointed by the emperor to be present at the Synod for the 
maintenance of order, compelled the accused to quit the judgment hall secretly; for they feared lest they 
might become his murderers, as is apt to be the case in the rush of a tumult. On finding that he could not 
remain in Tyre without peril of his life, and that there was no hope of obtaining justice against his 
numerous accusers, from judges who were inimical to him, he fled to Constantinople. The Synod 
condemned him during his absence, deposed him from the bishopric, and prohibited his residing at 


Alexandria, lest, said they, he should excite disturbances and seditions. John and all his adherents were 
restored to communion, as if they had been unjustly suffering wrongs, and each was reinstated in his own 
clerical rank. The bishops then gave an account of their proceedings to the emperor, and wrote to the 
bishops of all regions, enjoining them not to receive Athanasius into fellowship, and not to write to him or 
receive letters from him, as one who had been convicted of the crimes which they had investigated, and 
on account of his flight, as also guilty in those indictments which had not been tried. They likewise 
declared, in this epistle, that they had been obliged to pass such condemnation upon him, because, when 
commanded by the emperor the preceding year to repair to the bishops of the East, who were assembled 
at Caesarea, he disobeyed the injunction, kept the bishops waiting for him, and set at naught the 
commands of the ruler. They also deposed that when the bishops had assembled at Tyre, he went to that 
city, attended by a large retinue, for the purpose of exciting disturbances and tumults in the Synod; that 
when there, he sometimes refused to reply to the charges preferred against him; sometimes insulted the 
bishops individually; when summoned by them, sometimes not obeying, at others not deigning to be 
judged. They specified in the same letter, that he was manifestly guilty of having broken a mystical 
chalice, and that this fact was attested by Theognis, bishop of Nicaea; by Maris, bishop of Chalcedonia; by 
Theodore, bishop of Heraclea; by Valentinus and Ursacius; and by Macedonius, who had been sent to the 
village in Egypt, where the chalice was said to have been broken, in order to ascertain the truth. Thus did 
the bishops detail successively each of the allegations against Athanasius, with the same art to which 
sophists resort when they desire to heighten the effect of their calumnies. Many of the priests, however, 
who were present at the trial, perceived the injustice of the accusation. It is related that Paphnutius, the 
confessor, who was present at the Synod, arose, and took the hand of Maximus, the bishop of Jerusalem, 
to lead him away, as if those who were confessors, and had their eyes dug out for the sake of piety, ought 
not to participate in an assembly of wicked men. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


ERECTION OF A TEMPLE BY CONSTANTINE THE GREAT AT GOLGOTHA, IN JERUSALEM; ITS DEDICATION 


The temple, called the “Great Martyrium,” which was built in the place of the skull at Jerusalem, was 
completed about the thirtieth year of the reign of Constantine; and Marianus, an official, who was a short- 
hand writer of the emperor, came to Tyre and delivered a letter from the emperor to the council, 
commanding them to repair quickly to Jerusalem, in order to consecrate the temple. Although this had 
been previously determined upon, yet the emperor deemed it necessary that the disputes which prevailed 
among the bishops who had been convened at Tyre should be first adjusted, and that they should be 
purged of all discord and grief before going to the consecration of the temple. For it is fitting to such a 
festival for the priests to be like-minded. When the bishops arrived at Jerusalem, the temple was therefore 
consecrated, as likewise numerous ornaments and gifts, which were sent by the emperor and are still 
preserved in the sacred edifice; their costliness and magnificence is such that they cannot be looked upon 
without exciting wonder. Since that period the anniversary of the consecration has been celebrated with 
great pomp by the church of Jerusalem; the festival continues eight days, initiation by baptism is 
administered, and people from every region under the sun resort to Jerusalem during this festival, and 
visit the sacred places. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


CONCERNING THE PRESBYTER BY WHOM CONSTANTINE WAS PERSUADED TO RECALL ARIUS AND EUZOIUS 
FROM EXILE; THE TRACTATE CONCERNING HIS POSSIBLY PIOUS FAITH, AND HOW ARIUS WAS AGAIN RECEIVED 
BY THE SYNOD ASSEMBLED AT JERUSALEM 


The bishops who had embraced the sentiments of Arius found a favorable opportunity of restoring him 
and Euzoius to communion, by zealously striving to have a council in the city of Jerusalem. They effected 
their design in the following manner :— 


A certain presbyter who was a great admirer of the Arian doctrines, was on terms of intimacy with the 
emperor’s sister. At first he concealed his sentiments; but as he frequently visited and became by degrees 
more familiar with Constantia, for such was the name of the sister of Constantine, he took courage to 
represent to her that Arius was unjustly exiled from his country, and cast out from the Church, through 
the jealousy and personal enmity of Alexander bishop of the Alexandrian Church. He said that his jealousy 
had been excited by the esteem which the people manifested towards Arius. 


Constantia believed these representations to be true, yet took no steps in her lifetime to innovate upon 
the decrees of Nicaea. Being attacked with a disease which threatened to terminate in death, she 
besought her brother, who went to visit her, to grant what she was about to ask, as a last favor; this 
request was, to receive the above mentioned presbyter on terms of intimacy, and to rely upon him as a 
man who had correct opinions about the Divinity. “For my part,” she added, “I am drawing nigh to death, 
and am no longer interested in the concerns of this life; the only apprehension I now feel, arises from 
dread lest you should incur the wrath of God and suffer any calamity, or the loss of your empire, since you 
have been induced to condemn just and good men wrongfully to perpetual banishment.” From that period 
the emperor received the presbyter into favor, and after permitting him to speak freely with him and to 


commune on the same topics concerning which his sister had given her command, deemed necessary to 
subject the case of Arius to a fresh examination; it is probable that, in forming this decision, the emperor 
was either influenced by a belief in the credibility of the attacks, or by the desire of gratifying his sister. It 
was not long before he recalled Arius from exile, and demanded of him a written exposition of his faith 
concerning the Godhead. Arius avoided making use of the new terms which he had previously devised, 
and constructed another exposition by using simple terms, and such as were recognized by the sacred 
Scriptures; he declared upon oath, that he held the doctrines set forth in this exposition, that he both felt 
these statements ex animo and had no other thought than these. It was as follows: “Arius and Euzoius, 
presbyters, to Constantine, our most pious emperor and most beloved of God. 


“According as your piety, beloved of God, commanded, O sovereign emperor, we here furnish a written 
statement of our own faith, and we protest before God that we, and all those who are with us, believe 
what is here set forth. 


“We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, and in His Son the Lord Jesus Christ, who was begotten from 
Him before all ages, God the Word, by whom all things were made, whether things in heaven or things on 
earth; He came and took upon Him flesh, suffered and rose again, and ascended into heaven, whence He 
will again come to judge the quick and the dead. 


“We believe in the Holy Ghost, in the resurrection of the body, in the life to come, in the kingdom of 
heaven, and in one Catholic Church of God, established throughout the earth. We have received this faith 
from the Holy Gospels, in which the Lord says to His disciples, Go forth and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ If we do not so believe this, and if 
we do not truly receive the doctrines concerning the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, as they are 
taught by the whole Catholic Church and by the sacred Scriptures, as we believe in every point, let God 
be our judge, both now and in the day which is to come. Wherefore we appeal to your piety, O our 
emperor most beloved of God, that, as we are enrolled among the members of the clergy, and as we hold 
the faith and thought of the Church and of the sacred Scriptures, we may be openly reconciled to our 
mother, the Church, through your peacemaking and pious piety; so that useless questions and disputes 
may be cast aside, and that we and the Church may dwell together in peace, and we all in common may 
offer the customary prayer for your peaceful and pious empire and for your entire family.” 


Many considered this declaration of faith as an artful compilation, and as bearing the appearance of 
difference in expression, while, in reality, it supported the doctrine of Arius; the terms in which it was 
couched being so vague that it was susceptible of diverse interpretations. The emperor imagined that 
Arius and Euzoius were of the same sentiments as the bishops of the council of Nicaea, and was delighted 
over the affair. He did not, however, attempt to restore them to communion without the judgment and 
approval of those who are, by the law of the Church, masters in these matters. He, therefore, sends them 
to the bishops who were then assembled at Jerusalem, and wrote, desiring them to examine the 
declaration of faith submitted by Arius and Euzoius, and so to influence the Synod that, whether they 
found that their doctrine was orthodox, and that the jealousy of their enemies had been the sole cause of 
their condemnation, or that, without having reason to blame those who had condemned them, they had 
changed their minds, a humane decision might, in either case, be accorded them. Those who had long 
been zealous for this, seized the opportunity under cover of the emperor’s letter, and received him into 
fellowship. They wrote immediately to the emperor himself, to the Church of Alexandria, and to the 
bishops and clergy of Egypt, of Thebes, and of Libya, earnestly exhorting them to receive Arius and 
Euzoius into communion, since the emperor bore witness to the correctness of their faith, in one of his 
own epistles, and since the judgment of the emperor had been confirmed by the vote of the Synod. 


These were the subjects which were zealously discussed by the Synod of Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


LETTER FROM THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE TO THE SYNOD OF TYRE, AND EXILE OF ST. ATHANASIUS THROUGH 
THE MACHINATION OF THE ARIAN FACTION 


Athanasius, after having fled from Tyre, repaired to Constantinople, and on coming to the emperor 
Constantine, complained of what he had suffered, in presence of the bishops who had condemned him, 
and besought him to permit the decrees of the council of Tyre to be submitted for examination before the 
emperor. Constantine regarded this request as reasonable, and wrote in the following terms to the 
bishops assembled at Tyre:— 


“T know not what has been enacted in confusion and vehemence by your Synod; but it appears that, from 
some disturbing disorder, decrees which are not in conformity with truth have been enacted, and that 
your constant irritation of one another evidently prevented you from considering what is pleasing to God. 
But it will be the work of Divine Providence to scatter the evils which have been drawn out of this 
contentiousness, and to manifest to us clearly whether you have not been misled in your judgment by 
motives of private friendship or aversion. I therefore command that you all come here to my piety without 
delay, in order that we may receive an exact account of your transactions. I will explain to you the cause of 
my writing to you in this strain, and you will know from what follows, why I summon you before myself 


through this document. As I was returning on horseback to that city which bears my name, and which I 
regard as my much prospered country, Athanasius, the bishop, presented himself so unexpectedly in the 
middle of the highway, with certain individuals who accompanied him, that I felt exceedingly surprised at 
beholding him. God, who sees all things, is my witness, that at first I did not know who he was, but that 
some of my attendants having ascertained this point, and the injustice which he had suffered, gave me the 
necessary information. I did not on this occasion grant him an interview. He, however, persevered in 
requesting an audience; and although I refused him, and was on the point of commanding that he should 
be removed from my presence, he told me with more boldness, that he sought no other favor of me than 
that I should summon you hither, in order that he might in your presence complain of what he had 
suffered unnecessarily. As this request appears reasonable and timely, I deemed it right to address you in 
this strain, and to command all of you who were convened at the Synod of Tyre to hasten to the court of 
our clemency, so that you may demonstrate by your works, the purity and inflexibility of your decisions 
before me, whom you cannot refuse to acknowledge as a genuine servant of God. By my zeal in His 
service, peace has been established throughout the world, and the name of God is genuinely praised 
among the barbarians, who till now were in ignorance of the truth; and it is evident that whoever is 
ignorant of the truth knows not God. Notwithstanding, as is above stated, the barbarians have, through 
my instrumentality, learnt to know genuinely and to worship God; for they perceived that everywhere, and 
on all occasions, his protection rested on me; and they reverence God the more deeply because they fear 
my power. But we who have to announce the mysteries of forbearance (for I will not say that we keep 
them), we, I say, ought not to do anything that can tend to dissension or hatred, or, to speak plainly, to the 
destruction of the human race. Come, then, to us, as I have said, with all diligence, and be assured that I 
shall do everything in my power to preserve all the particularly infallible parts of the law of God in a way 
that no fault or heterodoxy can be fabricated; while those enemies of the law who, under the guise of the 
Holy Name, endeavor to introduce variant and differing blasphemies, have been openly scattered, utterly 
crushed, and wholly suppressed.” 


This letter of the emperor so excited the fears of some of the bishops that they set off on their journey 
homewards. But Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, and his partisans, went to the emperor, and represented 
that the Synod of Tyre had enacted no decrees against Athanasius but what were founded on justice. They 
brought forward as witnesses Theognis, Maris, Theodore, Valens, and Ursacius, and deposed that he had 
broken the mystical cup, and after uttering many other calumnies, they prevailed with their accusations. 
The emperor, either believing their statements to be true, or imagining that unanimity would be restored 
among the bishops if Athanasius were removed, exiled him to Treves, in Western Gaul; and thither, 
therefore, he was conducted. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


ALEXANDER, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE; HIS REFUSAL TO RECEIVE ARIUS INTO COMMUNION; ARIUS IS 
BURST ASUNDER WHILE SEEKING NATURAL RELIEF 


After the Synod of Jerusalem, Arius went to Egypt, but as he could not obtain permission to hold 
communion with the Church of Alexandria, he returned to Constantinople. As all those who had embraced 
his sentiments, and those who were attached to Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, had assembled cunningly 
in that city for the purpose of holding a council, Alexander, who was then ordering the see of 
Constantinople, used every effort to dissolve the council. But as his endeavors were frustrated, he openly 
refused all covenant with Arius, affirming that it was neither just nor according to ecclesiastical canons, 
to make powerless their own vote, and that of those bishops who had been assembled at Nicaea, from 
nearly every region under the sun. When the partisans of Eusebius perceived that their arguments 
produced no effect on Alexander, they had recourse to contumely, and threatened that unless he would 
receive Arius into communion on a stated day, he should be expelled from the church, and that another 
should be elected in his place who would be willing to hold communion with Arius. They then separated, 
the partisans of Eusebius, to await the time they had fixed for carrying their menaces into execution, and 
Alexander to pray that the words of Eusebius might be prevented from being carried into deed. His chief 
source of fear arose from the fact that the emperor had been persuaded to give way. On the day before the 
appointed day he prostrated himself before the altar, and continued all the night in prayer to God, that his 
enemies might be prevented from carrying their schemes into execution against him. Late in the 
afternoon, Arius, being seized suddenly with pain in the stomach, was compelled to repair to the public 
place set apart for emergencies of this nature. As some time passed away without his coming out, some 
persons, who were waiting for him outside, entered, and found him dead and still sitting upon the seat. 
When his death became known, all people did not view the occurrence under the same aspect. Some 
believed that he died at that very hour, seized by a sudden disease of the heart, or suffering weakness 
from his joy over the fact that his matters were falling out according to his mind; others imagined that this 
mode of death was inflicted on him in judgment, on account of his impiety. Those who held his sentiments 
were of opinion that his death was brought about by magical arts. It will not be out of place to quote what 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, stated on the subject. The following is his narrative:— 


CHAPTER XXX 


ACCOUNT GIVEN BY THE GREAT ATHANASIUS OF THE DEATH OF ARIUS 


neighbour. The veins of the arts are many as are the concupiscences of men. “But there is difference in 
wages and the rewards of handicraft;” therefore there is difference, too, in the labour required. Smaller 
wages are compensated by more frequent earning. How many are the party-walls which require statues? 
How many the temples and shrines which are built for idols? But houses, and official residences, and 
baths, and tenements, how many are they? Shoe- and slipper-gilding is daily work; not so the gilding of 
Mercury and Serapis. Let that suffice for the gain of handicrafts. Luxury and ostentation have more 
votaries than all superstition. Ostentation will require dishes and cups more easily than superstition. 
Luxury deals in wreaths, also, more than ceremony. When, therefore, we urge men generally to such kinds 
of handicrafts as do not come in contact with an idol indeed and with the things which are appropriate to 
an idol; since, moreover, the things which are common to idols are often common to men too; of this also 
we ought to beware that nothing be, with our knowledge, demanded by any person from our idols’ service. 
For if we shall have made that concession, and shall not have had recourse to the remedies so often used, 
I think we are not free of the contagion of idolatry, we whose (not unwitting) hands are found busied in 
the tendence, or in the honour and service, of demons. 


CHAPTER IX 
PROFESSIONS OF SOME KINDS ALLIED TO IDOLATRY. OF ASTROLOGY IN PARTICULAR 


We observe among the arts also some professions liable to the charge of idolatry. Of astrologers there 
should be no speaking even; but since one in these days has challenged us, defending on his own behalf 
perseverance in that profession, I will use a few words. I allege not that he honours idols, whose names he 
has inscribed on the heaven, to whom he has attributed all God’s power; because men, presuming that we 
are disposed of by the immutable arbitrament of the stars, think on that account that God is not to be 
sought after. One proposition I lay down: that those angels, the deserters from God, the lovers of women, 
were likewise the discoverers of this curious art, on that account also condemned by God. Oh divine 
sentence, reaching even unto the earth in its vigour, whereto the unwitting render testimony! The 
astrologers are expelled just like their angels. The city and Italy are interdicted to the astrologers, just as 
heaven to their angels. There is the same penalty of exclusion for disciples and masters. “But Magi and 
astrologers came from the east.” We know the mutual alliance of magic and astrology. The interpreters of 
the stars, then, were the first to announce Christ’s birth the first to present Him “gifts.” By this bond, 
[must] I imagine, they put Christ under obligation to themselves? What then? Shall therefore the religion 
of those Magi act as patron now also to astrologers? Astrology now-a-days, forsooth, treats of Christ—is 
the science of the stars of Christ; not of Saturn, or Mars, and whomsoever else out of the same class of 
the dead it pays observance to and preaches? But, however, that science has been allowed until the 
Gospel, in order that after Christ’s birth no one should thence forward interpret any one’s nativity by the 
heaven. For they therefore offered to the then infant Lord that frankincense and myrrh and gold, to be, as 
it were, the close of worldly sacrifice and glory, which Christ was about to do away. What, then? The 
dream—sent, doubtless, of the will of God—suggested to the same Magi, namely, that they should go 
home, but by another way, not that by which they came. It means this: that they should not walk in their 
ancient path. Not that Herod should not pursue them, who in fact did not pursue them; unwitting even 
that they had departed by another way, since he was withal unwitting by what way they came. Just so we 
ought to understand by it the right Way and Discipline. And so the precept was rather, that thence 
forward they should walk otherwise. So, too, that other species of magic which operates by miracles, 
emulous even in opposition to Moses, tried God’s patience until the Gospel. For thenceforward Simon 
Magus, just turned believer, (since he was still thinking somewhat of his juggling sect; to wit, that among 
the miracles of his profession he might buy even the gift of the Holy Spirit through imposition of hands) 
was cursed by the apostles, and ejected from the faith. Both he and that other magician, who was with 
Sergius Paulus, (since he began opposing himself to the same apostles) was mulcted with loss of eyes. The 
same fate, I believe, would astrologers, too, have met, if any had fallen in the way of the apostles. But yet, 
when magic is punished, of which astrology is a species, of course the species is condemned in the genus. 
After the Gospel, you will nowhere find either sophists, Chaldeans, enchanters, diviners, or magicians, 
except as clearly punished. “Where is the wise, where the grammarian, where the disputer of this age? 
Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this age?” You know nothing, astrologer, if you know not that 
you should be a Christian. If you did know it, you ought to have known this also, that you should have 
nothing more to do with that profession of yours which, of itself, fore-chants the climacterics of others, 
and might instruct you of its own danger. There is no part nor lot for you in that system of yours. He 
cannot hope for the kingdom of the heavens, whose finger or wand abuses the heaven. 


CHAPTER X 
OF SCHOOLMASTERS AND THEIR DIFFICULTIES 


Moreover, we must inquire likewise touching schoolmasters; nor only of them, but also all other 
professors of literature. Nay, on the contrary, we must not doubt that they are in affinity with manifold 
idolatry: first, in that it is necessary for them to preach the gods of the nations, to express their names, 
genealogies, honourable distinctions, all and singular; and further, to observe the solemnities and festivals 
of the same, as of them by whose means they compute their revenues. What schoolmaster, without a table 


“Arius, the author of the heresy and the associate of Eusebius, having been summoned before the most 
blessed Constantine Augustus, at the solicitation of the partisans of Eusebius, was desired to give in 
writing an exposition of his faith. He drew up this document with great artfulness, and like the devil, 
concealed his impious assertions beneath the simple words of Scripture. The most blessed Constantine 
said to him, If you have no other points in mind than these, render testimony to the truth; for if you 
perjure yourself, the Lord will punish you’; and the wretched man swore that he neither held nor 
conceived any sentiments except those now specified in the document, even if he had ever affirmed 
otherwise; soon after he went out, and judgment was visited upon him; for he bent forwards and burst in 
the middle. With all men the common end of life is death. We must not blame a man, even if he be an 
enemy, merely because he died, for it is uncertain whether we shall live to the evening. But the end of 
Arius was so singular that it seems worthy of some remark. The partisans of Eusebius threatened to 
reinstate him in the church, and Alexander, bishop of Constantinople, opposed their intention; Arius 
placed his confidence in the power and menaces of Eusebius; for it was the Sabbath, and he expected the 
next day to be readmitted. The dispute ran high; the partisans of Eusebius were loud in their menaces, 
while Alexander had recourse to prayer. The Lord was the judge, and declared himself against the unjust. 
A little before sunset Arius was compelled by a want of nature to enter the place appointed for such 
emergencies, and here he lost at once both restoration to communion and his life. The most blessed 
Constantine was amazed when he heard of this occurrence, and regarded it as the proof of perjury. It then 
became evident to every one that the menaces of Eusebius were absolutely futile, and that the 
expectations of Arius were vain. It also became manifest that the Arian madness could not be 
fellowshipped by the Saviour both here and in the church of the Firstborn. Is it not then astonishing that 
some are still found who seek to exculpate him whom the Lord condemned, and to defend that heresy 
which the Lord proved to be unworthy of fellowship, by not permitting its author to enter the church? We 
have been duly informed that this was the mode of the death of Arius.” It is said that for a long period 
subsequently no one would make use of the seat on which he died. Those who were compelled by 
necessities of nature, as is wont to be the case in a crowd, to visit the public place, when they entered, 
spoke to one another to avoid the seat, and the place was shunned afterwards, because Arius had there 
received the punishment of his impiety. At a later time a certain rich and powerful man, who had 
embraced the Arian tenets, bought the place of the public, and built a house on the spot, in order that the 
occurrence might fall into oblivion, and that there might be no perpetual memorial of the death of Arius. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


EVENTS WHICH OCCURRED IN ALEXANDRIA AFTER THE DEATH OF ARIUS. LETTER OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT 
TO THE CHURCH THERE 


The death of Arius did not terminate the doctrinal dispute which he had originated. Those who adhered to 
his sentiments did not cease from plotting against those who maintained opposite opinions. The people of 
Alexandria loudly complained of the exile of Athanasius, and offered up supplications for his return; and 
Antony, the celebrated monk, wrote frequently to the emperor to entreat him to attach no credit to the 
insinuations of the Melitians, but to reject their accusations as calumnies; yet the emperor was not 
convinced by these arguments, and wrote to the Alexandrians, accusing them of folly and of disorderly 
conduct. He commanded the clergy and the holy virgins to remain quiet, and declared that he would not 
change his mind nor recall Athanasius, whom, he said, he regarded as an exciter of sedition, justly 
condemned by the judgment of the Church. He replied to Antony, by stating that he ought not to overlook 
the decree of the Synod; for even if some few of the bishops, he said, were actuated by ill-will or the 
desire to oblige others, it scarcely seems credible that so many prudent and excellent bishops could have 
been impelled by such motives; and, he added, that Athanasius was contumelious and arrogant, and the 
cause of dissension and sedition. The enemies of Athanasius accused him the more especially of these 
crimes, because they knew that the emperor regarded them with peculiar aversion. When he heard that 
the Church was split into two factions, of which one supported Athanasius and the other John, he was 
transported with indignation, and exiled John himself. This John had succeeded Melitius, and had, with 
those who held the same sentiments as himself, been restored to communion and reestablished in the 
clerical functions by the Synod of Tyre. His banishment was contrary to the wishes of the enemies of 
Athanasius, yet it was done, and the decrees of the Synod of Tyre did not benefit John, for the emperor 
was beyond supplication or petition of any kind with respect to any one who was suspected of stirring up 
Christian people to sedition or dissension. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


CONSTANTINE ENACTS A LAW AGAINST ALL HERESIES, AND PROHIBITS THE PEOPLE FROM HOLDING CHURCH 
IN ANY PLACE BUT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, AND THUS THE GREATER NUMBER OF HERESIES DISAPPEAR. THE 
ARIANS WHO SIDED WITH EUSEBIUS OF NICOMEDIA, ARTFULLY ATTEMPTED TO OBLITERATE THE TERM 
“CONSUBSTANTIAL.” 


Although the doctrine of Arius was zealously supported by many persons in disputations, a party had not 
as yet been formed to whom the name of Arians could be applied as a distinctive appellation; for all 
assembled together as a church and held communion with each other, with the exception of the 
Novatians, those called Phrygians, the Valentinians, the Marcionites, the Paulianians, and some few others 


who adhered to already invented heresies. The emperor, however, enacted a law that their own houses of 
prayer should be abolished; and that they should meet in the churches, and not hold church in private 
houses, or in public places. He deemed it better to hold fellowship in the Catholic Church, and he advised 
them to assemble in her walls. By means of this law, almost all the heresies, I believe, disappeared. During 
the reign of preceding emperors, all who worshiped Christ, however they might have differed from each 
other in opinion, received the same treatment from the pagans, and were persecuted with equal cruelty. 
These common calamities, to which they were all equally liable, prevented them from prosecuting any 
close inquiries as to the differences of opinion which existed among themselves; it was therefore easy for 
the members of each party to hold church by themselves, and by continually conferring with one another, 
however few they might have been in number, they were not disrupted. But after this law was passed they 
could not assemble in public, because it was forbidden; nor could they hold their assemblies in secret, for 
they were watched by the bishops and clergy of their city. Hence the greater number of these sectarians 
were led, by fear of consequences, to join themselves to the Catholic Church. Those who adhered to their 
original sentiments did not, at their death, leave any disciples to propagate their heresy, for they could 
neither come together into the same place, nor were they able to teach in security those of the same 
opinions. On account either of the absurdity of the heretical dogmas, or of the utter ignorance of those 
who devised and taught them, the respective followers of each heresy were, from the beginning, very few 
in number. The Novatians alone, who had obtained good leaders, and who entertained the same opinions 
respecting the Divinity as the Catholic Church, were numerous, from the beginning, and remained so, not 
being much injured by this law; the emperor, I believe, willingly relaxed in their favor the rigor of the 
enactment, for he only desired to strike terror into the minds of his subjects, and had no intention of 
persecuting them. Acesius, who was then the bishop of this heresy in Constantinople, was much esteemed 
by the emperor on account of his virtuous life; and it is probable that it was for his sake that the church 
which he governed met with protection. The Phrygians suffered the same treatment as the other heretics 
in all the Roman provinces except Phrygia and the neighboring regions, for here they had, since the time 
of Montanus, existed in great numbers and do so to the present day. 


About this time the partisans of Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, and of Theognis, bishop of Nicaea, began 
to make innovations in writing upon the confession set forth by the Nicaean Council. They did not venture 
to reject openly the assertion that the Son is consubstantial with the Father, because this assertion was 
maintained by the emperor; but they propounded another document, and signified to the Eastern bishops 
that they received the terms of the Nicaean doctrine with verbal interpretations. From this declaration 
and reflection, the former dispute lapsed into fresh discussion, and what seemed to have been put at rest 
was again set in motion. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


MARCELLUS BISHOP OF ANCYRA; HIS HERESY AND DEPOSITION 


At the same period, Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra, in Galatia, was deposed and cast out of the Church by 
the bishops assembled at Constantinople, because he had introduced some new doctrines, whereby he 
taught that the existence of the Son of God commenced when He was born of Mary, and that His kingdom 
would have an end; he had, moreover, drawn up a written document wherein these views were 
propounded. Basil, a man of great eloquence and learning, was invested with the bishopric of the parish of 
Galatia. They also wrote to the churches in the neighboring regions, to desire them to search for the 
copies of the book written by Marcellus, and to destroy them, and to lead back any whom they might find 
to have embraced his sentiments. They stated that the work was too voluminous to admit of their 
transcribing the whole in their epistle, but that they inserted quotations of certain passages in order to 
prove that the doctrines which they had condemned were there advocated. Some persons, however, 
maintained that Marcellus had merely propounded a few questions which had been misconstrued by the 
adherents of Eusebius, and represented to the emperor as actual confessions. Eusebius and his partisans 
were much irritated against Marcellus, because he had not consented to the definitions propounded by 
the Synod in Phoenicia, nor to the regulations which had been made in favor of Arius at Jerusalem; and 
had likewise refused to attend at the consecration of the Great Martyrium, in order to avoid communion 
with them. In their letter to the emperor, they dwelt largely upon this latter circumstance, and brought it 
forward as a charge, alleging that it was a personal insult to him to refuse attendance at the consecration 
of the temple which he had constructed at Jerusalem. The motive by which Marcellus was induced to 
write this work was that Asterius, who was a sophist and a native of Cappadocia, had written a treatise in 
defense of the Arian doctrines, and had read it in various cities, and to the bishops, and likewise at several 
Synods where he had attended. Marcellus undertook to refute his arguments, and while thus engaged, he, 
either deliberately or unintentionally, fell into the opinions of Paul of Samosata. He was afterwards, 
however, reinstated in his bishopric by the Synod of Sardis, after having proved that he did not hold such 
sentiments. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


DEATH OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT; HE DIED AFTER BAPTISM AND WAS BURIED IN THE TEMPLE OF THE HOLY 
APOSTLES 


The emperor had already divided the empire among his sons, who were styled Caesars. To Constantine 
and Constans he awarded the western regions; and to Constantius, the eastern; and as he was indisposed, 
and required to have recourse to bathing, he repaired for that purpose to Helenopolis, a city of Bithynia. 
His malady, however, increased, and he went to Nicomedia, and was initiated into holy baptism in one of 
the suburbs of that city. After the ceremony he was filled with joy, and returned thanks to God. He then 
confirmed the division of the empire among his sons, according to his former allotment, and bestowed 
certain privileges on old Rome and on the city named after himself. He placed his testament in the hands 
of the presbyter who constantly extolled Arius, and who had been recommended to him as a man of 
virtuous life by his sister Constantia in her last moments, and commanded him with an added oath to 
deliver it to Constantius on his return, for neither Constantius nor the other Caesars were with their dying 
father. After making these arrangements, Constantine survived but a few days; he died in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age, and the thirty-first of his reign. He was a powerful protector of the Christian religion, and 
was the first of the emperors who began to be zealous for the Church, and to bestow upon her high 
benefactions. He was more successful than any other sovereign in all his undertakings; for he formed no 
design, I am convinced, without God. He was victorious in his wars against the Goths and Sarmatians, 
and, indeed, in all his military enterprises; and he changed the form of government according to his own 
mind with so much ease, that he created another senate and another imperial city, to which he gave his 
own name. He assailed the pagan religion, and in a little while subverted it, although it had prevailed for 
ages among the princes and the people. 


After the death of Constantine, his body was placed in a golden coffin, conveyed to Constantinople, and 
deposited on a certain platform in the palace; the same honor and ceremonial were observed, by those 
who were in the palace, as were accorded to him while living. On hearing of his father’s death, 
Constantius, who was then in the East, hastened to Constantinople, and interred the royal remains with 
the utmost magnificence, and deposited them in the tomb which had been constructed by order of the 
deceased in the Church of the Apostles. From this period it became the custom to deposit the remains of 
subsequent Christian emperors in the same place of interment; and here bishops, likewise, were buried, 
for the hierarchical dignity is not only equal in honor to imperial power, but, in sacred places, even takes 
the ascendancy. 


Book III 


CHAPTER I 


AFTER THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, THE ADHERENTS OF EUSEBIUS AND THEOGNIS ATTACK THE 
NICENE FAITH 


We have now seen what events transpired in the churches during the reign of Constantine. On his death 
the doctrine which had been set forth at Nicaea, was subjected to renewed examination. Although this 
doctrine was not universally approved, no one, during the life of Constantine, had dared to reject it openly. 
At his death, however, many renounced this opinion, especially those who had previously been suspected 
of treachery. Of all these Eusebius and Theognis, bishops of the province of Bithynia, did everything in 
their power to give predominance to the tenets of Arius. They believed that this object would be easily 
accomplished, if the return of Athanasius from exile could be prevented, and by giving the government of 
the Egyptian churches to a bishop of like opinion with them. They found an efficient coadjutor in the 
presbyter who had obtained from Constantine the recall of Arius. He was held in high esteem by the 
emperor Constantius, on account of the service he had rendered in delivering to him the testament of his 
father; since he was trusted, he boldly seized the opportunities, until he became an intimate of the 
emperor’s wife, and of the powerful eunuchs of the women’s sleeping apartments. At this period Eusebius 
was appointed to superintend the concerns of the royal household, and being zealously attached to 
Arianism, he induced the empress and many of the persons belonging to the court to adopt the same 
sentiments. Hence disputations concerning doctrines again became prevalent, both in private and in 
public, and revilings and animosities were renewed. This state of things was in accordance with the views 
of Theognis and his partisans. 


CHAPTER II 


RETURN OF ATHANASIUS THE GREAT FROM ROME; LETTER OF CONSTANTINE CAESAR, SON OF CONSTANTINE 
THE GREAT; RENEWED MACHINATIONS OF THE ARIANS AGAINST ATHANASIUS; ACACIUS OF BERROEA; WAR 
BETWEEN CONSTANS AND CONSTANTINE 


At this period Athanasius returned from Gaul to Alexandria. It is said that Constantine intended to have 
recalled him, and that in his testament he even gave orders to that effect. But as he was prevented by 
death from performing his intention, his son who bore his name, and who was then commanding in 
Western Gaul, recalled Athanasius, and wrote a letter on the subject to the people of Alexandria. Having 
met with a copy of this letter translated from the Latin into Greek, I shall insert it precisely as I found it. It 
is as follows:— 


“Constantine Caesar, to the people of the Catholic Church in the city of Alexandria. 


“You cannot, I believe, be unacquainted with the fact that Athanasius, the interpreter of the venerated 
law, since the cruelty of his bloodthirsty and hostile enemies continued, to the danger of his sacred 
person, was sent for a time into Gaul in order that he might not incur irretrievable extremities through the 
perversity of these worthless opponents; in order then to make this danger futile, he was taken out of the 
jaws of the men, who pressed upon him, and was commanded to live near me, so that in the city where he 
dwelt, he might be amply furnished with all necessaries; but his virtue is so famous and extraordinary, 
because he is confident of Divine aid, that he sets at naught all the rougher burdens of fortune. Our lord 
and my father, Constantine Augustus, of blessed memory, intended to have reinstated this bishop in his 
own place, and thus especially to have restored him to your much beloved piety; but, since he was 
anticipated by the human lot, and died before fulfilling his intention, I, as his successor, purpose to carry 
into execution the design of the emperor of Divine memory. Athanasius will inform you, when he shall see 
your face, in how great reverence he was held by me. Nor is it surprising that I should have acted as I 
have done towards him, for the image of your own desire and the appearance of so noble a man, moved 
and impelled me to this step. May Divine Providence watch over you, my beloved brethren.” 


In consequence of this letter from the emperor Athanasius went home, and resumed the government of 
the Egyptian churches. Those who were attached to the Arian doctrines were thrown into consternation 
and could not keep the peace; they excited continuous seditions, and had recourse to other machinations 
against him. The partisans of Eusebius accused him before the emperor of being a seditious person, and 
of having reversed the decree of exile, contrary to the laws of the church, and without the consent of the 
bishops. I shall presently relate in the proper place, how, by their intrigues, Athanasius was again expelled 
from Alexandria. 


Eusebius, surnamed Pamphilus, died about this period, and Acacius succeeded to the bishopric of 


Caesarea in Palestine. He was a zealous imitator of Eusebius because he had been instructed by him in 
the Sacred Word; he possessed a capable mind and was polished in expression, so that he left many 
writings worthy of commendation. Not long after, the emperor Constantine declared war against his 
brother Constans at Aquileia, and was slain by his own generals. The Roman Empire was divided between 
the surviving brothers; the West fell to the lot of Constans and the East to Constantius. 


CHAPTER III 


PAUL, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE, AND MACEDONIUS, THE PNEUMATOMACHIAN 


Alexander died about this time, and Paul succeeded to the high priesthood of Constantinople. The 
followers of Arius and Macedonius assert that he took possession at his own motion, and against the 
advice of Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, or of Theodore, bishop of Heraclea, in Thrace; upon whom, as 
being the nearest bishops, the right of conferring ordination devolved. Many, however, maintain, on the 
testimony of Alexander, whom he succeeded, that he was ordained by the bishops who were then 
assembled at Constantinople. For when Alexander, who was ninety-eight years of age, and who had 
conducted the episcopal office vigorously for twenty-three years, was at the point of death, his clergy, 
asked him to whom he wished to turn over his church. “If,” replied he, “you seek a man good in Divine 
matters and one who is apt to teach you, have Paul. But if you desire one who is conversant with public 
affairs, and with the councils of rulers, Macedonius is better.” The Macedonians themselves admit that 
this testimony was given by Alexander; but they say that Paul was more skilled in the transaction of 
business and the art of eloquence; but they put emphasis for Macedonius, on the testimony of his life; and 
they accuse Paul of having been addicted to effeminacy and an indifferent conduct. It appears, however, 
from their own acknowledgment, that Paul was a man of eloquence, and brilliant in teaching the Church. 
Events proved that he was not competent to combat the casualties of life, or to hold intercourse with 
those in power; for he was never successful in subverting the machinations of his enemies, like those who 
are adroit in the management of affairs. Although he was greatly beloved by the people, he suffered 
severely from the treachery of those who then rejected the doctrine which prevailed at Nicaea. In the first 
place, he was expelled from the church of Constantinople, as if some accusation of misconduct had been 
established against him. He was then condemned to banishment, and finally, it is said, fell a victim to the 
devices of his enemies, and was strangled. But these latter events took place at a subsequent period. 


CHAPTER IV 
A SEDITION WAS EXCITED ON THE ORDINATION OF PAUL 


The ordination of Paul occasioned a great commotion in the Church of Constantinople. During the life of 
Alexander, the Arians did not act very openly; for the people by being attentive to him were well governed 
and honored Divine things, and especially believed that the unexpected occurrence which befell Arius, 
whom they believed met such a death, was the Divine wrath, drawn down by the imprecations of 
Alexander. After the death of this bishop, however, the people became divided into two parties, and 
disputes and contests concerning doctrines were openly carried on. The adherents of Arius desired the 
ordination of Macedonius, while those who maintained that the Son is consubstantial with the Farther 
wished to have Paul as their bishop; and this latter party prevailed. After the ordination of Paul, the 
emperor, who chanced to be away from home, returned to Constantinople, and manifested as much 
displeasure at what had taken place as though the bishopric had been conferred upon an unworthy man. 
Through the machinations of the enemies of Paul a Synod was convened, and he was expelled from the 
Church. It handed over the Church of Constantinople to Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PARTIAL COUNCIL OF ANTIOCH; IT DEPOSED ATHANASIUS; IT SUBSTITUTED GREGORY; ITS TWO 
STATEMENTS OF THE FAITH; THOSE WHO AGREED WITH THEM 


Soon after these occurrences, the emperor went to Antioch, a city of Syria. Here a church had already 
been completed, which excelled in size and beauty. Constantine began to build it during his lifetime, and 
as the structure had been just finished by his son Constantius, it was deemed a favorable opportunity by 
the partisans of Eusebius, who of old were zealous for it, to convene a council. They, therefore, with those 
from various regions who held their sentiments, met together in Antioch; their bishops were about ninety- 
seven in number. Their professed object was the consecration of the newly finished church; but they 
intended nothing else than the abolition of the decrees of the Nicaean Council, and this was fully proved 
by the sequel. The Church of Antioch was then governed by Placetus, who had succeeded Euphronius. The 
death of Constantine the Great had taken place about five years prior to this period. When all the bishops 
had assembled in the presence of the emperor Constantius, the majority expressed great indignation, and 
vigorously accused Athanasius of having contemned the sacerdotal regulation which they had enacted, 
and taken possession of the bishopric of Alexandria without first obtaining the sanction of a council. They 
also deposed that he was the cause of the death of several persons, who fell in a sedition excited by his 
return; and that many others had on the same occasion been arrested and delivered up to the judicial 
tribunals. By these accusations they contrived to cast odium on Athanasius, and it was decreed that 


Gregory should be invested with the government of the Church of Alexandria. They then turned to the 
discussion of doctrinal questions, and found no fault with the decrees of the council of Nice. They 
dispatched letters to the bishops of every city, in which they declared that, as they were bishops 
themselves, they had not followed Arius. “For how,” said they, “could we have been followers of him, when 
he was but a presbyter, and we were placed above him?” Since they were the testers of his faith, they had 
readily received him; and they believed in the faith which had from the beginning been handed down by 
tradition. This they further explained at the bottom of their letter, but without mentioning the substance of 
the Father or the Son, or the term consubstantial. They resorted, in fact, to such ambiguity of expression, 
that neither the Arians nor the followers of the decrees of the Nicaean Council could call the arrangement 
of their words into question, as though they were ignorant of the holy Scriptures. They purposely avoided 
all forms of expression which were rejected by either party, and only made use of those which were 
universally admitted. They confessed that the Son is with the Father, that He is the only begotten One, 
and that He is God, and existed before all things; and that He took flesh upon Him, and fulfilled the will of 
His Father. They confessed these and similar truths, but they did not describe the doctrine of the Son 
being co-eternal or consubstantial with the Father, or the opposite. They subsequently changed their 
minds, it appears, about this formulary, and issued another, which, I think, very nearly resembled that of 
the council of Nice, unless, indeed, some secret meaning be attached to the words which is not apparent 
to me. Although they refrained—I know not from what motive—from saying that the Son is consubstantial, 
they confessed that He is immutable, that His Divinity is not susceptible of change, that He is the perfect 
image of the substance, and counsel, and power, and glory of the Father, and that He is the first-born of 
every creature. They stated that they had found this formulary of faith, and that it was entirely written by 
Lucianus, who was martyred in Nicomedia, and who was a man highly approved and exceedingly accurate 
in the sacred Scriptures. I know not whether this statement was really true, or whether they merely 
advanced it in order to give weight to their own document, by connecting with it the dignity of a martyr. 
Not only did Eusebius (who, on the expulsion of Paul, had been transferred from Nicomedia to the throne 
of Constantinople) participate in this council, but likewise Acacius, the successor of Eusebius Pamphilus, 
Patrophilus, bishop of Scythopolis, Theodore, bishop of Heraclea, formerly called Perinthus, Eudoxius, 
bishop of Germanicia, who subsequently directed the Church of Constantinople after Macedonius, and 
Gregory, who had been chosen to preside over the Church of Alexandria. It was universally acknowledged 
that all these bishops held the same sentiments, such as Dianius, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
George, bishop of Laodicea in Syria, and many others who acted as bishops over metropolitan and other 
distinguished churches. 


CHAPTER VI 


EUSEBIUS SURNAMED EMESENUS; GREGORY ACCEPTED ALEXANDRIA; ATHANASIUS SEEKS REFUGE IN ROME 


Eusebius, surnamed Emesenus, likewise attended the council. He sprang from a noble family of Edessa, a 
city of Osroenae. According to the custom of his country, he had from his youth upwards, learned the Holy 
Word, and was afterwards made acquainted with the learning of the Greeks, by the teachers who then 
frequented his native city. He subsequently acquired a more intimate knowledge of sacred literature 
under the guidance of Eusebius Pamphilus and Patrophilus, the president of Scythopolis. He went to 
Antioch at the time that Eustathius was deposed on the accusation of Cyrus, and lived with Euphronius, 
his successor, on terms of intimacy. He fled to escape being invested with the priestly dignity, went to 
Alexandria and frequented the schools of the philosophers. After acquainting himself with their mode of 
discipline, he returned to Antioch and dwelt with Placetus, the successor of Euphronius. During the time 
that the council was held in that city, Eusebius, bishop of Constantinople, entreated him to accept the see 
of Alexandria for it was thought that, by his great reputation for sanctity and consummate eloquence, he 
would easily supplant Athanasius in the esteem of the Egyptians. He, however, refused the ordination, on 
the plea that he could otherwise only incur the ready hatred of the Alexandrians, who would have no other 
bishop but Athanasius. Gregory was, therefore, appointed to the church of Alexandria, and Eusebius to 
that of Emesa. 


There he suffered from a sedition; for the people accused him of practicing that variety of astronomy 
which is called astrological, and being obliged to seek safety by flight, he repaired to Laodicea, and dwelt 
with George, bishop of that city, who was his particular friend. He afterwards accompanied this bishop to 
Antioch, and obtained permission from the bishops Placetus and Narcissus to return to Emesa. He was 
much esteemed by the emperor Constantius, and attended him in his military expedition against the 
Persians. It is said that God wrought miracles through his instrumentality, as is testified by George of 
Laodicea, who has related these and other incidents about him. 


But although he was endowed with so many exalted qualities, he could not escape the jealousy of those 
who are irritated by witnessing the virtues of others. He endured the censure of having embraced the 
doctrines of Sabellius. At the present time, however, he voted with the bishops who had been convened at 
Antioch. It is said that Maximus, bishop of Jerusalem, purposely, kept aloof from this council, because he 
repented having unawares consented to the deposition of Athanasius. The manager of the Roman see, nor 
any representative from the east of Italy, nor from the parts beyond Rome were present at Antioch. At the 
same period of time, the Franks devastated Western Gaul; and the provinces of the East, and more 
particularly Antioch after the Synod, were visited by tremendous earthquakes. After the Synod, Gregory 


repaired to Alexandria with a large body of soldiers, who were enjoined to provide an undisturbed and 
safe entrance into the city; the Arians also, who were anxious for the expulsion of Athanasius, sided with 
him. Athanasius, fearful lest the people should be exposed to sufferings on his account, assembled them 
by night in the church, and when the soldiers came to take possession of the church, prayers having been 
concluded, he first ordered a psalm to be sung. During the chanting of this psalm the soldiers remained 
without and quietly awaited its conclusion, and in the meantime Athanasius passed under the singers and 
secretly made his escape, and fled to Rome. In this manner Gregory possessed himself of the see of 
Alexandria. The indignation of the people was aroused, and they burnt the church which bore the name of 
Dionysius, one of their former bishops. 


CHAPTER VII 


HIGH PRIESTS OF ROME AND OF CONSTANTINOPLE; RESTORATION OF PAUL AFTER EUSEBIUS; THE SLAUGHTER 
OF HERMOGENES, A GENERAL OF THE ARMY; CONSTANTIUS CAME FROM ANTIOCH AND REMOVED PAUL, AND 
WAS WRATHFULLY DISPOSED TOWARD THE CITY; HE ALLOWED MACEDONIUS TO BE IN DOUBT, AND RETURNED 
TO ANTIOCH 


Thus were the schemes of those who upheld various heresies in opposition to truth successfully carried 
into execution; and thus did they depose those bishops who strenuously maintained throughout the East 
the supremacy of the doctrines of the Nicaean Council. These heretics had taken possession of the most 
important sees, such as Alexandria in Egypt, Antioch in Syria, and the imperial city of the Hellespont, and 
they held all the persuaded bishops in subjection. The ruler of the Church at Rome and all the priests of 
the West regarded these deeds as a personal insult; for they had accorded from the beginning with all the 
decisions in the vote made by those convened at Nice, nor did they now cease from that way of thinking. 
On the arrival of Athanasius, they received him kindly, and espoused his cause among themselves. 
Irritated at this interference, Eusebius wrote to Julius, exhorting him to constitute himself a judge of the 
decrees that had been enacted against Athanasius by the council of Tyre. But before he had been able to 
ascertain the sentiments of Julius, and, indeed, not long after the council of Antioch, Eusebius died. 
Immediately upon this event, those citizens of Constantinople who maintained the doctrines of the 
Nicaean Council, conducted Paul to the church. At the same time those of the opposing multitude seized 
this occasion and came together in another church, among whom were the adherents of Theognis, bishop 
of Nicaea, of Theodore, bishop of Heraclea, and others of the same party who chanced to be present, and 
they ordained Macedonius bishop of Constantinople. This excited frequent seditions in the city which 
assumed all the appearance of a war, for the people fell upon one another, and many perished. The city 
was filled with tumult, so that the emperor, who was then at Antioch, on hearing of what had occurred, 
was moved to wrath, and issued a decree for the expulsion of Paul. Hermogenes, general of the cavalry, 
endeavored to put this edict of the emperor’s into execution; for having been sent to Thrace, he had, on 
the journey, to pass by Constantinople, and he thought, by means of his army, to eject Paul from the 
church by force. But the people, instead of yielding, met him with open resistance, and while the soldiers, 
in order to carry out the orders they had received, attempted still greater violence, the insurgents entered 
the house of Hermogenes, set fire to it, killed him, and attaching a cord to his body, dragged it through 
the city. The emperor had no sooner received this intelligence than he took horse for Constantinople, in 
order to punish the people. But he spared them when he saw them coming to meet him with tears and 
supplications. He deprived the city of about half of the corn which his father, Constantine, had granted 
them annually out of the public treasury from the tributes of Egypt, probably from the idea that luxury 
and excess made the populace idle and disposed to sedition. He turned his anger against Paul and 
commanded his expulsion from the city. He manifested great displeasure against Macedonius also, 
because he was the occasion of the murder of the general and of other individuals and also, because he 
had been ordained without first obtaining his sanction. He, however, returned to Antioch, without having 
either confirmed or dissolved his ordination. Meanwhile the zealots of the Arian tenets deposed Gregory, 
because he was indifferent in the support of their doctrines, and had moreover incurred the ill-will of the 
Alexandrians on account of the calamities which had befallen the city at his entrance, especially the 
conflagration of the church. They elected George, a native of Cappadocia, in his stead; this new bishop 
was admired on account of his activity and his zeal in support of the Arian dogma. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ARRIVAL OF THE EASTERN HIGH PRIESTS AT ROME; LETTER OF JULIUS, BISHOP OF ROME, CONCERNING THEM; 
BY MEANS OF THE LETTERS OF JULIUS, PAUL AND ATHANASIUS RECEIVE THEIR OWN SEES; CONTENTS OF THE 
LETTER FROM THE ARCHPRIESTS OF THE EAST TO JULIUS 


Athanasius, on leaving Alexandria, had fled to Rome. Paul, bishop of Constantinople, Marcellus, bishop of 
Ancyra, and Asclepas, bishop of Gaza, repaired thither at the same time. Asclepas, who was opposed to 
the Arians and had therefore been deposed, after having been accused by some of the heterodox of having 
thrown down an altar; Quintianus had been appointed in his stead over the Church of Gaza. Lucius also, 
bishop of Adrianople, who had been deposed from the church under his care on another charge, was 
dwelling at this period in Rome. The Roman bishop, on learning the accusation against each individual, 
and on finding that they held the same sentiments about the Nicaean dogmas, admitted them to 
communion as of like orthodoxy; and as the care for all was fitting to the dignity of his see, he restored 


them all to their own churches. He wrote to the bishops of the East, and rebuked them for having judged 
these bishops unjustly, and for harassing the Churches by abandoning the Nicaean doctrines. He 
summoned a few among them to appear before him on an appointed day, in order to account to him for 
the sentence they had passed, and threatened to bear with them no longer, unless they would cease to 
make innovations. This was the tenor of his letters. Athanasius and Paul were reinstated in their 
respective sees, and forwarded the letter of Julius to the bishops of the East. The bishops could scarcely 
brook such documents, and they assembled together at Antioch, and framed a reply to Julius, beautifully 
expressed and composed with great legal skill, yet filled with considerable irony and indulging in the 
strongest threats. They confessed in this epistle, that the Church of Rome was entitled to universal honor, 
because it was the school of the apostles, and had become the metropolis of piety from the outset, 
although the introducers of the doctrine had settled there from the East. They added that the second 
place in point of honor ought not to be assigned to them, because they did not have the advantage of size 
or number in their churches; for they excelled the Romans in virtue and determination. They called Julius 
to account for having admitted the followers of Athanasius into communion, and expressed their 
indignation against him for having insulted their Synod and abrogated their decrees, and they assailed his 
transactions as unjust and discordant with ecclesiastical right. After these censures and protestations 
against such grievances, they proceeded to state, that if Julius would acknowledge the deposition of the 
bishops whom they had expelled, and the substitution of those whom they had ordained in their stead, 
they would promise peace and fellowship; but that, unless he would accede to these terms, they would 
openly declare their opposition. They added that the priests who had preceded them in the government of 
the Eastern churches had offered no opposition to the deposition of Novatian, by the Church of Rome. 
They made no allusion in their letter to any deviations they had manifested from the doctrines of the 
council of Nice, but merely stated they had various reasons to allege in justification of the course they had 
pursued, and that they considered it unnecessary to enter at that time upon any defense of their conduct, 
as they were suspected of having violated justice in every respect. 


CHAPTER IX 


EJECTION OF PAUL AND ATHANASIUS; MACEDONIUS IS INVESTED WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


After having written in this strain to Julius, the bishops of the East brought accusations against those 
whom they had deposed before the emperor Constantius. Accordingly, the emperor, who was then at 
Antioch, wrote to Philip, the prefect of Constantinople, commanding him to surrender the Church to 
Macedonius, and to expel Paul from the city. The prefect feared the commotion among the people, and 
before the order of the emperor could be divulged, he repaired to the public bath which is called 
Zeuxippus, a conspicuous and large structure, and summoned Paul, as if he wished to converse with him 
on some affairs of general interest; as soon as he had arrived, he showed him the edict of the emperor. 
Paul was, according to orders, secretly conducted through the palace contiguous to the bath, to the 
seaside, and placed on board a vessel and was sent to Thessalonica, whence, it is said, his ancestors 
originally came. He was strictly prohibited from approaching the Eastern regions, but was not forbidden 
to visit Illyria and the remoter provinces. 


On quitting the court room, Philip, accompanied by Macedonius, proceeded to the church. The people, 
who had in the meantime been assembling together in untold numbers, quickly filled the church, and the 
two parties into which they were divided, namely, the supporters of the Arian heresy and the followers of 
Paul respectively, strove to take possession of the building. When the prefect and Macedonius arrived at 
the gates of the church, the soldiers endeavored to force back the people, in order to make way for these 
dignitaries, but as they were so crowded together, it was impossible for them to recede, since they were 
closely packed to the farthest point, or to make way; the soldiers, under the impression that the crowd 
was unwilling to retire, slew many with their swords, and a great number were killed by being trampled 
upon. The edict of the emperor was thus accomplished, and Macedonius received the Churches, while 
Paul was unexpectedly ejected from the Church in Constantinople. 


Athanasius in the meantime had fled, and concealed himself, fearing the menace of the emperor 
Constantius, for he had threatened to punish him with death; for the heterodox had made the emperor 
believe that he was a seditious person, and that he had, on his return to the bishopric, occasioned the 
death of several persons. But the anger of the emperor had been chiefly excited by the representation that 
Athanasius had sold the provisions which the emperor Constantine had bestowed on the poor of 
Alexandria, and had appropriated the price. 


CHAPTER X 


THE BISHOP OF ROME WRITES TO THE BISHOPS OF THE EAST IN FAVOR OF ATHANASIUS, AND THEY SEND AN 
EMBASSY TO ROME WHO, WITH THE BISHOP OF ROME, ARE TO INVESTIGATE THE CHARGES AGAINST THE 
EASTERN BISHOPS; THIS DEPUTATION IS DISMISSED BY CONSTANS, THE CAESAR 


The bishops of Egypt, having sent a declaration in writing that these allegations were false, and Julius 
having been apprised that Athanasius was far from being in safety in Egypt, sent for him to his own city. 


He replied at the same time to the letter of the bishops who were convened at Antioch, for just then he 
happened to have received their epistle, and accused them of having clandestinely introduced innovations 
contrary to the dogmas of the Nicene council, and of having violated the laws of the Church, by neglecting 
to invite him to join their Synod; for he alleged that there is a sacerdotal canon which declares that 
whatever is enacted contrary to the judgment of the bishop of Rome is null. He also reproached them for 
having deviated from justice in all their proceedings against Athanasius, both at Tyre and Mareotis, and 
stated that the decrees enacted at the former city had been annulled, on account of the calumny 
concerning the hand of Arsenius, and at the latter city, on account of the absence of Athanasius. Last of all 
he reprehended the arrogant style of their epistle. 


Julius was induced by all these reasons to undertake the defense of Athanasius and of Paul: the latter had 
arrived in Italy not long previously, and had lamented bitterly these calamities. When Julius perceived that 
what he had written to those who held the sacerdotal dignity in the East was of no avail, he made the 
matter known to Constans the emperor. Accordingly, Constans wrote to his brother Constantius, 
requesting him to send some of the bishops of the East, that they might assign a reason for the edicts of 
deposition which they had passed. Three bishops were selected for this purpose; namely, Narcissus, 
bishop of Irenopolis, in Cilicia; Theodore, bishop of Heraclea, in Thrace; and Mark, bishop of Arethusa, in 
Syria. On their arrival in Italy, they strove to justify their actions and to persuade the emperor that the 
sentence passed by the Eastern Synod was just. Being required to produce a statement of their belief, 
they concealed the formulary they had drawn up at Antioch, and presented another written confession 
which was equally at variance with the doctrines approved at Nicaea. Constans perceived that they had 
unjustly entrapped both Paul and Athanasius, and had ejected them from communion, not for charges 
against his conduct, as the depositions held, but simply on account of differences in doctrine; and he 
accordingly dismissed the deputation without giving any credit to the representations for which they had 
come. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE LONG FORMULARY AND THE ENACTMENTS ISSUED BY THE SYNOD OF SARDICA. JULIUS, BISHOP OF ROME, 
AND HOSIUS, THE SPANISH BISHOP, DEPOSED BY THE BISHOPS OF THE EAST, BECAUSE THEY HELD 
COMMUNION WITH ATHANASIUS AND THE REST 


Three years afterwards, the bishops of the East sent to those of the West a formulary of faith, which, 
because it had been framed with verbiage and thoughts in excess of any former confession, was called 
makrostichos ekthesis. In this formulary they made no mention of the substance of God, but those are 
excommunicated who maintain that the Son arose out of what had no previous existence, or that He is of 
Another hypostasis, and not of God, or that there was a time or an age in which He existed not. Eudoxius, 
who was still bishop of Germanicia, Martyrius, and Macedonius, carried this document, but the Western 
priests did not entertain it; for they declared that they felt fully satisfied with the doctrines established at 
Nicaea, and thought it entirely unnecessary to be too curious about such points. 


After the Emperor Constans had requested his brother to reinstate the followers of Athanasius in their 
sees, and had found his application to be unavailing, on account of the counteracting influence of those 
who adopted a hostile heresy; and when, moreover, the party of Athanasius and Paul entreated Constans 
to assemble a Synod on account of the plots for the abolition of orthodox doctrines, both the emperors 
were of the opinion that the bishops of the East and of the West should be convened on a certain day at 
Sardica, a city of Illyria. The bishops of the East, who had previously assembled at Philippopolis, a city of 
Thrace, wrote to the bishops of the West, who had already assembled at Sardica, that they would not join 
them, unless they would eject the followers of Athanasius from their assembly, and from communion with 
them, because they had been deposed. They afterwards went to Sardica, but declared they would not 
enter the church, while those who had been deposed by them were admitted thither. The bishops of the 
West replied, that they never had ejected them, and that they would not yield this now, particularly as 
Julius, bishop of Rome, after having investigated the case, had not condemned them, and that besides, 
they were present and ready to justify themselves and to refute again the offenses imputed to them. These 
declarations, however, were of no avail; and since the time they had appointed for the adjustment of their 
differences, concerning which they had convened, had expired, they finally wrote letters to one another 
on these points, and by these they were led to an increase of their previous ill-will. And after they had 
convened separately, they brought forward opposite decisions; for the Eastern bishops confirmed the 
sentences they had already enacted against Athanasius, Paul, Marcellus, and Asclepas, and deposed 
Julius, bishop of Rome, because he had been the first to admit those who had been condemned by them, 
into communion; and Hosius, the confessor, was also deposed, partly for the same reason, and partly 
because he was the friend of Paulinus and Eustathius, the rulers of the church in Antioch. Maximus, 
bishop of Treves, was deposed, because he had been among the first who had received Paul into 
communion, and had been the cause of his returning to Constantinople, and because he had excluded 
from communion the Eastern bishops who had repaired to Gaul. Besides the above, they likewise deposed 
Protogenes, bishop of Sardica, and Gaudentius; the one because he favored Marcellus, although he had 
previously condemned him, and the other because he had adopted a different line of conduct from that of 
Cyriacus, his predecessor, and had supported many individuals then deposed by them. After issuing these 
sentences, they made known to the bishops of every region, that they were not to hold communion with 


those who were deposed, and that they were not to write to them, nor to receive letters from them. They 
likewise commanded them to believe what was said concerning God in the formulary which they subjoined 
to their letter, and in which no mention was made of the term “consubstantial,” but in which, those were 
excommunicated who said there are three Gods, or that Christ is not God, or that the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost are the same, or that the Son is unbegotten, or that there was a time or an age in which 
He existed not. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE BISHOPS OF THE PARTY OF JULIUS AND HOSIUS HELD ANOTHER SESSION AND DEPOSED THE EASTERN 
HIGH PRIESTS, AND ALSO MADE A FORMULARY OF FAITH 


The adherents of Hosius, in the meantime, assembled together, and declared them innocent: Athanasius, 
because unjust machinations had been carried on against him by those who had convened at Tyre; and 
Marcellus, because he did not hold the opinions with which he was charged; and Asclepas, because he 
had been re-established in his diocese by the vote of Eusebius Pamphilus and of many other judges; that 
this was true he proved by the records of the trial; and lastly, Lucius, because his accusers had fled. They 
wrote to the parishes of each of the acquitted, commanding them to receive and recognize their bishops. 
They stated that Gregory had not been nominated by them bishop of Alexandria; nor Basil, bishop of 
Ancyra; nor Quintianus, bishop of Gaza; and that they had not received these men into communion, and 
did not even account them Christians. They deposed from the episcopates, Theodore, bishop of Thrace; 
Narcissus, bishop of Irenopolis; Acacius, bishop of Caesarea, in Palestine; Menophantus, bishop of 
Ephesus; Ursacius, bishop of Sigidunus in Moesia; Valens, bishop of Mursia in Pannonia; and George, 
bishop of Laodicea, although this latter had not attended the Synod with the Eastern bishops. They 
ejected the above-named individuals from the priesthood and from communion, because they separated 
the Son from the substance of the Father, and had received those who had been formerly deposed on 
account of their holding the Arian heresy, and had, moreover, promoted them to the highest offices in the 
service of God. After they had excided them for these perversions and decreed them to be aliens to the 
Catholic Church, they afterwards wrote to the bishops of every nation, commanding them to confirm these 
decrees, and to be of one mind on doctrinal subjects with themselves. They likewise compiled another 
document of faith, which was more copious than that of Nicaea, although the same thought was carefully 
preserved, and very little change was made in the words of that instrument. Hosius and Protogenes, who 
held the first rank among the Western bishops assembled at Sardica, fearing perhaps lest they should be 
suspected of making any innovations upon the doctrines of the Nicene council, wrote to Julius, and 
testified that they were firmly attached to these doctrines, but, pressed by the need of perspicuity, they 
had to expand the identical thought, in order that the Arians might not take advantage of the brevity of 
the document, to draw those who were unskilled in dialectics into some absurdity. When what I have 
related had been transacted by each party, the conference was dissolved, and the members returned to 
their respective homes. This Synod was held during the consulate of Rufinus and Eusebius, and about 
eleven years after the death of Constantine. There were about three hundred bishops of cities in the West, 
and upwards of seventy-six Eastern bishops, among whom was Ischyrion, who had been appointed bishop 
of Mareotis by the enemies of Athanasius. 


CHAPTER XIII 


AFTER THE SYNOD, THE EAST AND THE WEST ARE SEPARATED; THE WEST NOBLY ADHERES TO THE FAITH OF 
THE NICENE COUNCIL, WHILE THE EAST IS DISTURBED BY CONTENTION HERE AND THERE OVER THIS DOGMA 


After this Synod, the Eastern and the Western churches ceased to maintain the intercourse which usually 
exists among people of the same faith, and refrained from holding communion with each other. The 
Christians of the West separated themselves from all as far as Thrace; those of the East as far as Illyria. 
This divided state of the churches was mixed, as might be supposed, with dissentient views and 
calumnies. Although they had previously differed on doctrinal subjects, yet the evil had attained no great 
height, for they had still held communion together and were wont to have kindred feelings. The Church 
throughout the whole of the West in its entirety regulated itself by the doctrines of the Fathers, and kept 
aloof from all contentions and hair-splitting about dogma. Although Auxentius, who had become bishop of 
Milan, and Valens and Ursacius, bishops of Pannonia, had endeavored to lead that part of the empire into 
the Arian doctrines, their efforts had been carefully anticipated by the president of the Roman see and the 
other priests, who cut out the seeds of such a troublesome heresy. As to the Eastern Church, although it 
had been racked by dissension since the time of the council of Antioch, and although it had already openly 
differed from the Nicaean form of belief, yet I think it is true that the opinion of the majority united in the 
same thought, and confessed the Son to be of the substance of the Father. There were some, however, 
who were fond of wrangling and battled against the term “consubstantial” for those who had been 
opposed to the word at the beginning, thought, as I infer, and as happens to most people, that it would be 
a disgrace to appear as conquered. Others were finally convinced of the truth of the doctrines concerning 
God, by the habit of frequent disputation on these themes, and ever afterwards continued firmly attached 
to them. Others again, being aware that contentions ought not to arise, inclined toward that which was 
gratifying to each of the sides, on account of the influence, either of friendship or they were swayed by 
the various causes which often induce men to embrace what they ought to reject, and to act without 


of the seven idols, will yet frequent the Quinquatria? The very first payment of every pupil he consecrates 
both to the honour and to the name of Minerva; so that, even though he be not said “to eat of that which is 
sacrificed to idols” nominally (not being dedicated to any particular idol), he is shunned as an idolater. 
What less of defilement does he recur on that ground, than a business brings which, both nominally and 
virtually, is consecrated publicly to an idol? The Minervalia are as much Minerva’s, as the Saturnalia 
Saturn’s; Saturn’s, which must necessarily be celebrated even by little slaves at the time of the Saturnalia. 
New-year’s gifts likewise must be caught at, and the Septimontium kept; and all the presents of Midwinter 
and the feast of Dear Kinsmanship must be exacted; the schools must be wreathed with flowers; the 
flamens’ wives and the aediles sacrifice; the school is honoured on the appointed holy-days. The same 
thing takes place on an idol’s birthday; every pomp of the devil is frequented. Who will think that these 
things are befitting to a Christian master, unless it be he who shall think them suitable likewise to one 
who is not a master? We know it may be said, “If teaching literature is not lawful to God’s servants, 
neither will learning be likewise;” and, “How could one be trained unto ordinary human intelligence, or 
unto any sense or action whatever, since literature is the means of training for all life? How do we 
repudiate secular studies, without which divine studies cannot be pursued?” Let us see, then, the 
necessity of literary erudition; let us reflect that partly it cannot be admitted, partly cannot be avoided. 
Learning literature is allowable for believers, rather than teaching; for the principle of learning and of 
teaching is different. If a believer teach literature, while he is teaching doubtless he commends, while he 
delivers he affirms, while he recalls he bears testimony to, the praises of idols interspersed therein. He 
seals the gods themselves with this name; whereas the Law, as we have said, prohibits “the names of gods 
to be pronounced,” and this name to be conferred on vanity. Hence the devil gets men’s early faith built 
up from the beginnings of their erudition. Inquire whether he who catechizes about idols commit idolatry. 
But when a believer learns these things, if he is already capable of understanding what idolatry is, he 
neither receives nor allows them; much more if he is not yet capable. Or, when he begins to understand, it 
behoves him first to understand what he has previously learned, that is, touching God and the faith. 
Therefore he will reject those things, and will not receive them; and will be as safe as one who from one 
who knows it not, knowingly accepts poison, but does not drink it. To him necessity is attributed as an 
excuse, because he has no other way to learn. Moreover, the not teaching literature is as much easier than 
the not learning, as it is easier, too, for the pupil not to attend, than for the master not to frequent, the 
rest of the defilements incident to the schools from public and scholastic solemnities. 


CHAPTER XI 
CONNECTION BETWEEN COVETOUSNESS AND IDOLATRY. CERTAIN TRADES, HOWEVER GAINFUL, TO BE AVOIDED 


If we think over the rest of faults, tracing them from their generations, let us begin with covetousness, “a 
root of all evils,” wherewith, indeed, some having been ensnared, “have suffered shipwreck about faith.” 
Albeit covetousness is by the same apostle called idolatry. In the next place proceeding to mendacity, the 
minister of covetousness (of false swearing I am silent, since even swearing is not lawful )—is trade 
adapted for a servant of God? But, covetousness apart, what is the motive for acquiring? When the motive 
for acquiring ceases, there will be no necessity for trading. Grant now that there be some righteousness in 
business, secure from the duty of watchfulness against covetousness and mendacity; I take it that that 
trade which pertains to the very soul and spirit of idols, which pampers every demon, falls under the 
charge of idolatry. Rather, is not that the principal idolatry? If the selfsame merchandises—frankincense, I 
mean, and all other foreign productions—used as sacrifice to idols, are of use likewise to men for 
medicinal ointments, to us Christians also, over and above, for solaces of sepulture, let them see to it. At 
all events, while the pomps, while the priesthoods, while the sacrifices of idols, are furnished by dangers, 
by losses, by inconveniences, by cogitations, by runnings to and fro, or trades, what else are you 
demonstrated to be but an idols’ agent? Let none contend that, in this way, exception may be taken to all 
trades. All graver faults extend the sphere for diligence in watchfulness proportionably to the magnitude 
of the danger; in order that we may withdraw not only from the faults, but from the means through which 
they have being. For although the fault be done by others, it makes no difference if it be by my means. In 
no case ought I to be necessary to another, while he is doing what to me is unlawful. Hence I ought to 
understand that care must be taken by me, lest what I am forbidden to do be done by my means. In short, 
in another cause of no lighter guilt I observe that fore-judgment. In that I am interdicted from fornication, 
I furnish nothing of help or connivance to others for that purpose; in that I have separated my own flesh 
itself from stews, I acknowledge that I cannot exercise the trade of pandering, or keep that kind of places 
for my neighbour’s behoof. So, too, the interdiction of murder shows me that a trainer of gladiators also is 
excluded from the Church; nor will any one fail to be the means of doing what he subministers to another 
to do. Behold, here is a more kindred fore-judgment: if a purveyor of the public victims come over to the 
faith, will you permit him to remain permanently in that trade? or if one who is already a believer shall 
have undertaken that business, will you think that he is to be retained in the Church? No, I take it; unless 
any one will dissemble in the case of a frankincense-seller too. In sooth, the agency of blood pertains to 
some, that of odours to others. If, before idols were in the world, idolatry, hitherto shapeless, used to be 
transacted by these wares; if, even now, the work of idolatry is perpetrated, for the most part, without the 
idol, by burnings of odours; the frankincense-seller is a something even more serviceable even toward 
demons, for idolatry is more easily carried on without the idol, than without the ware of the frankincense- 
seller. Let us interrogate thoroughly the conscience of the faith itself. With what mouth will a Christian 


boldness, in circumstances which require thorough conviction. Many others, accounting it absurd to 
consume their time in altercations about words, quietly adopted the sentiments inculcated by the council 
of Nicaea. Paul, bishop of Constantinople, Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, the entire multitude of monks, 
Antony the Great, who still survived, his disciples, and a great number of Egyptians and of other places in 
the Roman territory, firmly and openly maintained the doctrines of the Nicaean council throughout the 
other regions of the East. As I have been led to allude to the monks, I shall briefly mention those who 
flourished during the reign of Constantius. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OF THE HOLY MEN WHO FLOURISHED ABOUT THIS TIME IN EGYPT, NAMELY, ANTONY, THE TWO MACARIUSES, 
HERACLIUS, CRONIUS, PAPHNUTIUS, PUTUBASTUS, ARSISIUS, SERAPION, PITURION, PACHOMIUS, APOLLONIUS, 
ANUPH, HILARION, AND A REGISTER OF MANY OTHER SAINTS 


I shall commence my recital with Egypt and the two men named Macarius, who were the celebrated 
chiefs of Scetis and of the neighboring mountain; the one was a native of Egypt, the other was called 
Politicus, because he was a citizen and was of Alexandrian origin. They were both so wonderfully endowed 
with Divine knowledge and philosophy, that the demons regarded them with terror, and they wrought 
many extraordinary works and miraculous cures. The Egyptian, the story says, restored a dead man to 
life, in order to convince a heretic of the truth of the resurrection from the dead. He lived about ninety 
years, sixty of which he passed in the deserts. When in his youth he commenced the study of philosophy, 
he progressed so rapidly, that the monks surnamed him “old child,” and at the age of forty he was 
ordained presbyter. The other Macarius became a presbyter at a later period of his life; he was proficient 
in all the exercises of asceticism, some of which he devised himself, and what particulars he heard among 
other ascetics, he carried through to success in every form, so that by thoroughly drying up his skin, the 
hairs of his beard ceased to grow. Pambo, Heraclides, Cronius, Paphnutius, Putubastus, Arsisius, Serapion 
the Great, Piturion, who dwelt near Thebes, and Pachomius, the founder of the monks called the 
Tabennesians, flourished at the same place and period. The attire and government of this sect differed in 
some respects from those of other monks. Its members were, however, devoted to virtue, they contemned 
the things of earth, excited the soul to heavenly contemplation, and prepared it to quit the body with joy. 
They were clothed in skins in remembrance of Elias, it appears to me, because they thought that the 
virtue of the prophet would be thus always retained in their memory, and that they would be enabled, like 
him to resist manfully the seductions of amorous pleasures, to be influenced by similar zeal, and be 
incited to the practice of sobriety by the hope of an equal reward. It is said that the peculiar vestments of 
these Egyptian monks had reference to some secret connected with their philosophy, and did not differ 
from those of others without some adequate cause. They wore their tunics without sleeves, in order to 
teach that the hands ought not to be ready to do presumptuous evil. They wore a covering on their heads 
called a cowl, to show that they ought to live with the same innocence and purity as infants who are 
nourished with milk, and wear a covering of the same form. Their girdle, and a species of scarf, which 
they wear across the loins, shoulders, and arms, admonish them that they ought to be always ready in the 
service and work of God. I am aware that other reasons have been assigned for their peculiarity of attire, 
but what I have said appears to me to be sufficient. It is said that Pachomius at first practiced philosophy 
alone in a cave, but that a holy angel appeared to him, and commanded him to call together some young 
monks, and live with them, for he had succeeded well in pursuing philosophy by himself, and to train them 
by the laws which were about to be delivered to him, and now he was to possess and benefit many as a 
leader of communities. A tablet was then given to him, which is still carefully preserved. Upon this tablet 
were inscribed injunctions by which he was bound to permit every one to eat, to drink, to work, and to 
fast, according to his capabilities of so doing; those who ate heartily were to be subjected to arduous 
labor, and the ascetic were to have more easy tasks assigned them; he was commanded to have many cells 
erected, in each of which three monks were to dwell, who were to take their meals at a common refectory 
in silence, and to sit around the table with a veil thrown over the face, so that they might not be able to 
see each other or anything but the table and what was set before them; they were not to admit strangers 
to eat with them, with the exception of travelers, to whom they were to show hospitality; those who 
desired to live with them, were first to undergo a probation of three years, during which time the most 
laborious tasks were to be done, and, by this method they could share in their community. They were to 
clothe themselves in skins, and to wear woolen tiaras adorned with purple nails, and linen tunics and 
girdles. They were to sleep in their tunics and garments of skin, reclining on long chairs specially 
constructed by being closed on each side, so that it could hold the material of each couch. On the first and 
last days of the week they were to approach the altar for the communion in the holy mysteries, and were 
then to unloose their girdles and throw off their robes of skin. They were to pray twelve times every day 
and as often during the evening, and were to offer up the same number of prayers during the night. At the 
ninth hour they were to pray thrice, and when about to partake of food they were to sing a psalm before 
each prayer. The whole community was to be divided into twenty-four classes, each of which was to be 
distinguished by one of the letters of the Greek alphabet, and so that each might have a cognomen fitting 
to the grade of its conduct and habit. Thus the name of Iota was given to the more simple, and that of Zeta 
or of Xi to the crooked, and the names of the other letters were chosen according as the purpose of the 
order most fittingly answered the form of the letter. 


These were the laws by which Pachomius ruled his own disciples. He was a man who loved men and was 


beloved of God, so that he could foreknow future events, and was frequently admitted to intercourse with 
the holy angels. He resided at Tabenna, in Thebais, and hence the name Tabennesians, which still 
continues. By adopting these rules for their government, they became very renowned, and in process of 
time increased so vastly, that they reached to the number of seven thousand men. But the community on 
the island of Tabenna with which Pachomius lived, consisted of about thirteen hundred; the others resided 
in the Thebais and the rest of Egypt. They all observed one and the same rule of life, and possessed 
everything in common. They regarded the community established in the island of Tabenna as their mother, 
and the rulers of it as their fathers and their princes. 


About the same period, Apollonius became celebrated by his profession of monastic philosophy. It is said 
that from the age of fifteen he devoted himself to philosophy in the deserts, and that when he attained the 
age of forty, he went according to a Divine command he then received, to dwell in regions inhabited by 
men. He had likewise a community in the Thebais. He was greatly beloved of God, and was endowed with 
the power of performing miraculous cures and notable works. He was exact in the observance of duty, and 
instructed others in philosophy with great goodness and kindness. He was acceptable to such a degree in 
his prayers, that nothing of what he asked from God was denied him, but he was so wise that he always 
proffered prudent requests and such as the Divine Being is ever ready to grant. 


I believe that Anuph the divine, lived about this period. I have been informed that from the time of the 
persecution, when he first avowed his attachment to Christianity, he never uttered a falsehood, nor 
desired the things of earth. All his prayers and supplications to God were duly answered, and he was 
instructed by a holy angel in every virtue. Let, however, what we have said of the Egyptian monks suffice. 


The same species of philosophy was about this time cultivated in Palestine, after being learned in Egypt, 
and Hilarion the divine then acquired great celebrity. He was a native of Thabatha, a village situated near 
the town of Gaza, towards the south, and hard by a torrent which falls into the sea, and received the same 
name as the village, from the people of that country. When he was studying grammar at Alexandria, he 
went out into the desert to see the monk Antony the Great, and in his company he learned to adopt a like 
philosophy. After spending a short time there, he returned to his own country, because he was not allowed 
to be as quiet as he wished, on account of the multitudes who flocked around Antony. On finding his 
parents dead, he distributed his patrimony among his brethren and the poor, and without reserving 
anything whatever for himself, he went to dwell in a desert situated near the sea, and about twenty stadia 
from his native village. His cell residence was a very little house, and was constructed of bricks, chips and 
broken tiles, and was of such a breadth, height, and length that no one could stand in it without bending 
the head, or lie down in it without drawing up the feet; for in everything he strove to accustom himself to 
hardship and to the subjugation of luxurious ease. To none of those we have known did he yield in the 
high reach of his unboastful and approved temperance. He contended against hunger and thirst, cold and 
heat, and other afflictions of the body and of the soul. He was earnest in conduct, grave in discourse, and 
with a good memory and accurate attainment in Sacred Writ. He was so beloved by God, that even now 
many afflicted and possessed people are healed at his tomb. It is remarkable that he was first interred in 
the island of Cyprus, but that his remains are now deposited in Palestine; for it so happened, that he died 
during his residence in Cyprus, and was buried by the inhabitants with great honor and respect. But 
Hesychas, one of the most renowned of his disciples, stole the body, conveyed it to Palestine, and interred 
it in his own monastery. From that period, the inhabitants conducted a public and brilliant festival yearly; 
for it is the custom in Palestine to bestow this honor on those among them, who have attained renown by 
their goodness, such as Aurelius, Anthedonius, Alexion, a native of Bethagathon, and Alaphion, a native of 
Asalea, who, during the reign of Constantius, lived religiously and courageously in the practice of 
philosophy, and by their personal virtues they caused a considerable increase to the faith among the cities 
and villages that were still under the pagan superstition. 


About the same period, Julian practiced philosophy near Edessa; he attempted a very severe and 
incorporeal method of life so that he seemed to consist of bones and skin without flesh. The setting forth 
of the history is due to Ephraim, the Syrian writer, who wrote the story of Julian’s life. God himself 
confirmed the high opinion which men had formed of him; for He bestowed on him the power of expelling 
demons and of healing all kinds of diseases, without having recourse to drugs, but simply by prayer. 


Besides the above, many other ecclesiastical philosophers flourished in the territories of Edessa and 
Amida, and about the mountain called Gaugalius; among these were Daniel and Simeon. But I shall now 
say nothing further of the Syrian monks; I shall further on, if God will, describe them more fully. 


It is said that Eustathius, who governed the church of Sebaste in Armenia, founded a society of monks in 
Armenia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, and became the author of a zealous discipline, both as to what meats 
were to be partaken of or to be avoided, what garments were to be worn, and what customs and exact 
course of conduct were to be adopted. Some assert that he was the author of the ascetic treatises 
commonly attributed to Basil of Cappadocia. It is said that his great exactness led him into certain 
extravagances which were altogether contrary to the laws of the Church. Many persons, however, justify 
him from this accusation, and throw the blame upon some of his disciples, who condemned marriage, 
refused to pray to God in the houses of married persons, despised married presbyters, fasted on Lord’s 
days, held their assemblies in private houses, denounced the rich as altogether without part in the 


kingdom of God, contemned those who partook of animal food. They did not retain the customary tunics 
and stoles for their dress, but used a strange and unwonted garb, and made many other innovations. 
Many women were deluded by them, and left their husbands; but, not being able to practice continence, 
they fell into adultery. Other women, under the pretext of religion, cut off their hair, and behaved 
otherwise than is fitting to a woman, by arraying themselves in men’s apparel. The bishops of the 
neighborhood of Gangroe, the metropolis of Paphlagonia, assembled themselves together, and declared 
that all those who imbibed these opinions should be aliens to the Catholic Church, unless, according to 
the definitions of the Synod, they would renounce each of the aforesaid customs. It is said that from that 
time, Eustathius exchanged his clothing for the stole, and made his journeys habited like other priests, 
thus proving that he had not introduced and practiced these novelties out of self-will, but for the sake of a 
godly asceticism. He was as renowned for his discourses as for the purity of his life. To confess the truth, 
he was not eloquent, nor had he ever studied the art of eloquence; yet he had admirable sense and a high 
capacity of persuasion, so that he induced several men and women, who were living in fornication, to 
enter upon a temperate and earnest course of life. It is related that a certain man and woman, who, 
according to the custom of the Church, had devoted themselves to a life of virginity, were accused of 
cohabiting together. He strove to make them cease from their intercourse; finding that his remonstrances 
produced no effect upon them, he sighed deeply, and said, that a woman who had been legally married 
had, on one occasion, heard him discourse on the advantage of continence, and was thereby so deeply 
affected that she voluntarily abstained from legitimate intercourse with her own husband, and that the 
weakness of his powers of conviction was, on the other hand, attested by the fact, that the parties above 
mentioned persisted in their illegal course. Such were the men who originated the practice of monastic 
discipline in the regions above mentioned. 


Although the Thracians, the Illyrians, and the other European nations were still inexperienced in monastic 
communities, yet they were not altogether lacking in men devoted to philosophy. Of these, Martin, the 
descendant of a noble family of Saboria in Pannonia, was the most illustrious. He was originally a noted 
warrior, and the commander of armies; but, accounting the service of God to be a more honorable 
profession, he embraced a life of philosophy, and lived, in the first place, in Illyria. Here he zealously 
defended the orthodox doctrines against the attacks of the Arian bishops, and after being plotted against 
and frequently beaten by the people, he was driven from the country. He then went to Milan, and dwelt 
alone. He was soon, however, obliged to quit his place of retreat on account of the machinations of 
Auxentius, bishop of that region, who did not hold soundly to the Nicene faith; and he went to an island 
called Gallenaria, where he remained for some time, satisfying himself with roots of plants. Gallenaria is a 
small and uninhabited island lying in the Tyrrhenian Sea. Martin was afterwards appointed bishop of the 
church of Tarracinae (Tours). He was so richly endowed with miraculous gifts that he restored a dead man 
to life, and performed other signs as wonderful as those wrought by the apostles. We have heard that 
Hilary, a man divine in his life and conversation, lived about the same time, and in the same country; like 
Martin, he was obliged to flee from his place of abode, on account of his zeal in defense of the faith. 


I have now related what I have been able to ascertain concerning the individuals who practiced 
philosophy in piety and ecclesiastical rites. There were many others who were noted in the churches 
about the same period on account of their great eloquence, and among these the most distinguished were, 
Eusebius, who administered the priestly office at Emesa; Titus, bishop of Bostra; Serapion, bishop of 
Thmuis; Basil, bishop of Ancyra; Eudoxius, bishop of Germanicia; Acacius, bishop of Caesarea; and Cyril, 
who controlled the see of Jerusalem. A proof of their education is in the books they have written and left 
behind, and the many things worthy of record. 


CHAPTER XV 


DIDYMUS THE BLIND, AND AETIUS THE HERETIC 


Didymus, an ecclesiastical writer and president of the school of sacred learning in Alexandria, flourished 
about the same period. He was acquainted with every branch of science, and was conversant with poetry 
and rhetoric, with astronomy and geometry, with arithmetic, and with the various theories of philosophy. 
He had acquired all this knowledge by the efforts of his own mind, aided by the sense of hearing, for he 
became blind during his first attempt at learning the rudiments. When he had advanced to youth, he 
manifested an ardent desire to acquire speech and training, and for this purpose he frequented the 
teachers of these branches, but learned by hearing only, where he made such rapid progress that he 
speedily comprehended the difficult theorems in mathematics. It is said that he learned the letters of the 
alphabet by means of tablets in which they were engraved, and which he felt with his fingers; and that he 
made himself acquainted with syllables and words by the force of attention and memory, and by listening 
attentively to the sounds. His was a very extraordinary case, and many persons resorted to Alexandria for 
the express purpose of hearing, or, at least, of seeing him. His firmness in defending the doctrines of the 
Nicaean council was extremely displeasing to the Arians. He easily carried conviction to the minds of his 
audience by persuasion rather than by power of reasoning, and he constituted each one a judge of the 
ambiguous points. He was much sought after by the members of the Catholic Church, and was praised by 
the orders of monks in Egypt, and by Antony the Great. 


It is related that when Antony left the desert and repaired to Alexandria to give his testimony in favor of 


the doctrines of Athanasius, he said to Didymus, “It is not a severe thing, nor does it deserve to be grieved 
over, O Didymus, that you are deprived of the organs of sight which are possessed by rats, mice, and the 
lowest animals; but it is a great blessing to possess eyes like angels, whereby you can contemplate keenly 
the Divine Being, and see accurately the true knowledge.” In Italy and its territories, Eusebius and Hilary, 
whom I have already mentioned, were conspicuous for strength in the use of their native tongue, whose 
treatises concerning the faith and against the heterodox, they say, were approvingly circulated. Lucifer, as 
the story goes, was the founder of a heresy which bears his name, and flourished at this period. Aetius 
was likewise held in high estimation among the heterodox; he was a dialectician, apt in syllogism and 
proficient in disputation, and a diligent student of such forms, but without art. He reasoned so boldly 
concerning the nature of God, that many persons gave him the name of “Atheist.” It is said that he was 
originally a physician of Antioch in Syria, and that, as he frequently attended meetings of the churches, 
and thought over the Sacred Scriptures, he became acquainted with Gallus, who was then Caesar, and 
who honored religion much and cherished its professors. It seems likely that, as Aetius obtained the 
esteem of Caesar by means of these disputations, he devoted himself the more assiduously to these 
pursuits, in order to progress in the favor of the emperor. It is said that he was versed in the philosophy of 
Aristotle, and frequented the schools in which it was taught at Alexandria. 


Besides the individuals above specified, there were many others in the churches who were capable of 
instructing the people and of reasoning concerning the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures. It would be too 
great a task to attempt to name them all. Let it not be accounted strange, if I have bestowed 
commendations upon the leaders or enthusiasts of the above-mentioned heresies. I admire their 
eloquence, and their impressiveness in discourse. I leave their doctrines to be judged by those whose 
right it is. For I have not been set forth to record such matters, nor is it befitting in history; I have only to 
give an account of events as they happened, not supplementing my own additions. Of those who at that 
time became most distinguished in education and discourse and who used the Roman and Greek 
languages, I have enumerated in the above narrative as many as | have received an account of. 


CHAPTER XVI 


CONCERNING ST. EPHRAIM 


Ephraim the Syrian was entitled to the highest honors, and was the greatest ornament of the Catholic 
Church. He was a native of Nisibis, or his family was of the neighboring territory. He devoted his life to 
monastic philosophy; and although he received no instruction, he became, contrary to all expectation, so 
proficient in the learning and language of the Syrians, that he comprehended with ease the most abstruse 
theorems of philosophy. His style of writing was so replete with splendid oratory and with richness and 
temperateness of thought that he surpassed the most approved writers of Greece. If the works of these 
writers were to be translated into Syriac, or any other language, and divested, as it were, of the beauties 
of the Greek language, they would retain little of their original elegance and value. The productions of 
Ephraim have not this disadvantage: they were translated into Greek during his life, and translations are 
even now being made, and yet they preserve much of their original force, so that his works are not less 
admired when read in Greek than when read in Syriac. Basil, who was subsequently bishop of the 
metropolis of Cappadocia, was a great admirer of Ephraim, and was astonished at his erudition. The 
opinion of Basil, who is universally confessed to have been the most eloquent man of his age, is a stronger 
testimony, I think, to the merit of Ephraim, than anything that could be indited to his praise. It is said that 
he wrote three hundred thousand verses, and that he had many disciples who were zealously attached to 
his doctrines. The most celebrated of his disciples were Abbas, Zenobius, Abraham, Maras, and Simeon, in 
whom the Syrians and whoever among them pursued accurate learning make a great boast. Paulanas and 
Aranad are praised for their finished speech, although reported to have deviated from sound doctrine. 


I am not ignorant that there were some very learned men who formerly flourished in Osroene, as, for 
instance, Bardasanes, who devised a heresy designated by his name, and Harmonius, his son. It is related 
that this latter was deeply versed in Grecian erudition, and was the first to subdue his native tongue to 
meters and musical laws; these verses he delivered to the choirs, and even now the Syrians frequently 
sing, not the precise copies by Harmonius, but the same melodies. For as Harmonius was not altogether 
free from the errors of his father, and entertained various opinions concerning the soul, the generation 
and destruction of the body, and the regeneration which are taught by the Greek philosophers, he 
introduced some of these sentiments into the lyrical songs which he composed. When Ephraim perceived 
that the Syrians were charmed with the elegance of the diction and the rhythm of the melody, he became 
apprehensive, lest they should imbibe the same opinions; and therefore, although he was ignorant of 
Grecian learning, he applied himself to the understanding of the metres of Harmonius, and composed 
similar poems in accordance with the doctrines of the Church, and wrought also in sacred hymns and in 
the praises of passionless men. From that period the Syrians sang the odes of Ephraim according to the 
law of the ode established by Harmonius. The execution of this work is alone sufficient to attest the 
natural endowments of Ephraim. He was as celebrated for the good actions he performed as for the rigid 
course of discipline he pursued. He was particularly fond of tranquillity. He was so serious and so careful 
to avoid giving occasion to calumny, that he refrained from the very sight of women. It is related that a 
female of careless life, who was either desirous of tempting him, or who had been bribed for the purpose, 
contrived on one occasion to meet him face to face, and fixed her eyes intently upon him; he rebuked her, 


and commanded her to look down upon the ground, “Wherefore should I obey your injunction,” replied 
the woman; “for I was born not of the earth, but of you? It would be more just if you were to look down 
upon the earth whence you sprang, while I look upon you, as I was born of you.” Ephraim, astonished at 
the little woman, recorded the whole transaction in a book, which most Syrians regard as one of the best 
of his productions. It is also said of him, that, although he was naturally prone to passion, he never 
exhibited angry feeling toward any one from the period of his embracing a monastic life. It once happened 
that after he had, according to custom, been fasting several days, his attendant, in presenting some food 
to him, let fall the dish on which it was placed. Ephraim, perceiving that he was overwhelmed with shame 
and terror, said to him, “Take courage; we will go to the food as the food does not come to us” and he 
immediately seated himself beside the fragments of the dish, and ate his supper. What I am about to relate 
will suffice to show that he was totally exempt from the love of vainglory. He was appointed bishop of 
some town, and attempts were made to convey him away for the purpose of ordaining him. As soon as he 
became aware of what was intended, he ran to the market-place, and showed himself as a madman by 
stepping in a disorderly way, dragging his clothes along, and eating in public. Those who had come to 
carry him away to be their bishop, on seeing him in this state, believed that he was out of his mind, and 
departed; and he, meeting with an opportunity for effecting his escape, remained in concealment until 
another had been ordained in his place. What I have now said concerning Ephraim must suffice, although 
his own countrymen relate many other anecdotes of him. Yet his conduct on one occasion, shortly before 
his death, appears to me so worthy of remembrance that I shall record it here. The city of Edessa being 
severely visited by famine, he quitted the solitary ceil in which he pursued philosophy, and rebuked the 
rich for permitting the poor to die around them, instead of imparting to them of their superfluities; and he 
represented to them by his philosophy, that the wealth which they were treasuring up so carefully would 
turn to their own condemnation, and to the ruin of the soul, which is of more value than all riches, and the 
body itself and all other values, and he proved that they were putting no estimate upon their souls, 
because of their actions. The rich men, revering the man and his words, replied, “We are not intent upon 
hoarding our wealth, but we know of no one to whom we can confide the distribution of our goods, for all 
are prone to seek after lucre, and to betray the trust placed in them.” “What think you of me?” asked 
Ephraim. On their admitting that they considered him an efficient, excellent, and good man, and worthy, 
and that he was exactly what his reputation confirmed, he offered to undertake the distribution of their 
alms. As soon as he received their money, he had about three hundred beds fitted up in the public 
porches; and here he tended those who were ill and suffering from the effects of the famine, whether they 
were foreigners or natives of the surrounding country. On the cessation of the famine he returned to the 
cell in which he had previously dwelt; and, after the lapse of a few days, he expired. He attained no higher 
clerical degree than that of deacon, although he became no less famous for his virtue than those who are 
ordained to the priesthood and are admired for the conversation of a good life and for learning. I have 
now given some account of the virtue of Ephraim. It would require a more experienced hand than mine, to 
furnish a full description of his character and that of the other illustrious men who, about the same 
period, had devoted themselves to a life and career of philosophy; and for some things, it would require 
such a writer as he himself was. The attempt is beyond my powers by reason of weakness of language, 
and ignorance of the men themselves and their exploits. Some of them concealed themselves in the 
deserts. Others, who lived in the intercourse of cities, strove to preserve a mean appearance, and to seem 
as if they differed in no respect from the multitude, working out their virtue, concealing a true estimate of 
themselves, that they might avoid the praises of others. For as they were intent upon the exchange of 
future benefits, they made God alone the witness of their thoughts, and had no concern for outward glory. 


CHAPTER XVII 


TRANSACTIONS OF THAT PERIOD, AND PROGRESS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE THROUGH THE JOINT EFFORTS OF 
EMPERORS AND ARCH-PRIESTS 


Those who presided over the churches at this period were noted for personal conduct, and, as might be 
expected, the people whom they governed were earnestly attached to the worship of Christ. Religion daily 
progressed, by the zeal, virtue, and wonderful works of the priests, and of the ecclesiastical philosophers, 
who attracted the attention of the pagans, and led them to renounce their superstitions. The emperors 
who then occupied the throne were as zealous as was their father in protecting the churches, and they 
granted honors and tax exemptions to the clergy, their children, and their slaves. They confirmed the laws 
enacted by their father, and enforced new ones prohibiting the offering of sacrifice, the worship of 
images, or any other pagan observance. They commanded that all temples, whether in cities or in the 
country, should be closed. Some of these temples were presented to the churches, when either the ground 
they stood on or the materials for building were required. The greatest possible care was bestowed upon 
the houses of prayer, those which had been defaced by time were repaired, and others were erected from 
the foundations in a style of extraordinary magnificence. The church of Emesa is one most worthy to see 
and famous for its beauty. The Jews were strictly forbidden to purchase a slave belonging to any other 
heresy than their own. If they transgressed this law, the slave was confiscated to the public; but if they 
administered to him the Jewish rite of circumcision, the penalties were death and total confiscation of 
property. For, as the emperors were desirous of promoting by every means the spread of Christianity, they 
deemed it necessary to prevent the Jews from proselyting those whose ancestors were of another religion, 
and those who were holding the hope of professing Christianity were carefully reserved for the Church; 
for it was from the pagan multitudes that the Christian religion increased. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


CONCERNING THE DOCTRINES HELD BY THE SONS OF CONSTANTINE. DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE TERMS 
“HOMOOUSIOS” AND “HOMOIOUSIOS.” WHENCE IT CAME THAT CONSTANTIUS QUICKLY ABANDONED THE 
CORRECT FAITH 


The emperors had, from the beginning, preserved their father’s view about doctrine; for they both favored 
the Nicene form of belief. Constans maintained these opinions till his death; Constantius held a similar 
view for some time; he, however, renounced his former sentiments when the term “consubstantial” was 
calumniated, yet he did not altogether refrain from confessing that the Son is of like substance with the 
Father. The followers of Eusebius, and other bishops of the East, who were admired for their speech and 
life, made a distinction, as we know, between the term “consubstantial” (homoousios) and the expression 
“of like substance,” which latter they designated by the term, “homoiousios.” They say that the term 
“consubstantial” (homoousios) properly belongs to corporeal beings, such as men and other animals, trees 
and plants, whose participation and origin is in like things; but that the term “homoiousios” appertains 
exclusively to incorporeal beings, such as God and the angels, of each one of whom a conception is formed 
according to his own peculiar substance. The Emperor Constantius was deceived by this distinction; and 
although I am certain that he retained the same doctrines as those held by his father and brother, yet he 
adopted a change of phraseology, and, instead of using the term “homoousios,” made use of the term 
“homoiousios.” The teachers to whom we have alluded maintained that it was necessary to be thus precise 
in the use of terms, and that otherwise we should be in danger of conceiving that to be a body which is 
incorporeal. Many, however, regard this distinction as an absurdity, “for,” say they, “the things which are 
conceived by the mind can be designated only by names derived from things which are seen; and there is 
no danger in the use of words, provided that there be no error about the idea. 


CHAPTER XIX 


FURTHER PARTICULARS CONCERNING THE TERM “CONSUBSTANTIAL.” COUNCIL OF ARIMINUM, THE MANNER, 
SOURCE, AND REASON OF ITS CONVENTION 


It is not surprising that the Emperor Constantius was induced to adopt the use of the term “homoiousios,” 
for it was admitted by many priests who conformed to the doctrines of the Nicaean council. Many use the 
two words indifferently, to convey the same meaning. Hence, it appears to me, that the Arians departed 
greatly from the truth when they affirmed that, after the council of Nicaea, many of the priests, among 
whom were Eusebius and Theognis, refused to admit that the Son is consubstantial with the Father, and 
that Constantine was in consequence so indignant, that he condemned them to banishment. They say that 
it was afterwards revealed to his sister by a dream or a vision from God, that these bishops held orthodox 
doctrines and had suffered unjustly; and that the emperor thereupon recalled them, and demanded of 
them wherefore they had departed from the Nicene doctrines, since they had been participants in the 
document concerning the faith which had been there framed; and that they urged in reply that they had 
not assented to those doctrines from conviction, but from the fear that, if the disputes then existing were 
prolonged, the emperor, who was then just beginning to embrace Christianity, and who was yet 
unbaptized, might be impelled to return to Paganism, as seemed likely, and to persecute the Church. They 
assert that Constantine was pleased with this defense, and determined upon convening another council; 
but that, being prevented by death from carrying his scheme into execution, the task devolved upon his 
eldest son, Constantius, to whom he represented that it would avail him nothing to be possessed of 
imperial power, unless he could establish uniformity of worship throughout his empire; and Constantius 
they say, at the instigation of his father, convened a council at Ariminum. This story is easily seen to be a 
gross fabrication, for the council was convened during the consulate of Hypatius and Eusebius, and 
twenty-two years after Constantius had, on the death of his father, succeeded to the empire. Now, during 
this interval of twenty-two years, many councils were held, in which debates were carried on concerning 
the terms “homoousios” and “homoiousios.” No one, it appears, ventured to deny that the Son is of like 
substance with the Father, until Aetius, by starting a contrary opinion, so offended the emperor that, in 
order to arrest the course of the heresy, he commanded the priests to assemble themselves together at 
Ariminum and at Seleucia. Thus the true cause of this council being convened was not the command of 
Constantine, but the question agitated by Aetius. And this will become still more apparent by what we 
shall hereafter relate. 


CHAPTER XX 


ATHANASIUS AGAIN REINSTATED BY THE LETTER OF CONSTANTIUS, AND RECEIVES HIS SEE. THE ARCH-PRIESTS 
OF ANTIOCH. QUESTION PUT BY CONSTANTIUS TO ATHANASIUS. THE PRAISE OF GOD IN HYMNS 


When Constans was apprised of what had been enacted at Sardica, he wrote to his brother to request him 
to restore the followers of Athanasius and Paul to their own churches. As Constantius seemed to hesitate, 
he wrote again, and threatened him with war, unless he would consent to receive the bishops. 
Constantius, after conferring on the subject with the bishops of the East, judged that it would be foolish to 
excite on this account the horrors of civil war. He therefore recalled Athanasius from Italy, and sent public 
carriages to convey him on his return homewards, and wrote several letters requesting his speedy return. 
Athanasius, who was then residing at Aquilea, on receiving the letters of Constantius, repaired to Rome to 


take leave of Julius and his friends. Julius parted from him with great demonstrations of friendship, and 
gave him a letter addressed to the clergy and people of Alexandria, in which he spoke of him as a 
wonderful man, deserving of renown by the numerous trials he had undergone, and congratulated the 
church of Alexandria on the return of so good a priest, and exhorted them to follow his doctrines. 


He then proceeded to Antioch in Syria, where the emperor was then residing. Leontius presided over the 
churches of that region; for after the flight of Eustathius, those who held heretical sentiments had seized 
the see of Antioch. The first bishop they appointed was Euphronius; to him succeeded Placetus; and 
afterwards Stephen. This latter was deposed as being unworthy of the dignity, and Leontius obtained the 
bishopric. Athanasius avoided him as a heretic, and communed with those who were called Eustathians, 
who assembled in a private house. Since he found that Constantius was well disposed, and agreeable, and 
it looked as if the emperor would restore his own church to him, Constantius, at the instigation of the 
leaders of the opposing heresy, replied as follows: “I am ready to perform all that I promised when I 
recalled you; but it is just that you should in return grant me a favor, and that is, that you yield one of the 
numerous churches which are under your sway to those who are averse to holding communion with you.” 
Athanasius replied: “O emperor, it is exceedingly just and necessary to obey your commands, and I will 
not gainsay, but as in the city of Antioch there are many who eschew communion between the heterodox 
and ourselves, I seek a like favor that one church may be conceded to us, and that we may assemble there 
in safety.” As the request of Athanasius appeared reasonable to the emperor, the heterodox deemed it 
more politic to keep quiet; for they reflected that their peculiar opinions could never gain any ground in 
Alexandria, on account of Athanasius, who was able both to retain those who held the same sentiments as 
himself, and lead those of contrary opinions; and that, moreover if they gave up one of the churches of 
Antioch, the Eustathians, who were very numerous, would assemble together, and then probably attempt 
innovations, since it would be possible for them without risk to retain those whom they held. Besides, the 
heterodox perceived that, although the government of the churches was in their hands, all the clergy and 
people did not conform to their doctrines. When they sang hymns to God, they were, according to custom, 
divided into choirs, and, at the end of the odes, each one declared what were his own peculiar sentiments. 
Some offered praise to “the Father and the Son,” regarding them as co-equal in glory; others glorified 
“The Father by the Son,” to denote by the insertion of the preposition that they considered the Son to be 
inferior to the Father. While these occurrences took place, Leontius, the bishop of the opposite faction, 
who then presided over the see of Antioch, did not dare to prohibit the singing of hymns to God which 
were in accordance with the tradition of the Nicaean Synod, for he feared to excite an insurrection of the 
people. It is related, however, that he once raised his hand to his head, the hairs of which were quite 
white, and said, “When this snow is dissolved, there will be plenty of mud.” By this he intended to signify 
that, after his death, the different modes of singing hymns would give rise to great seditions, and that his 
successors would not show the same consideration to the people which he had manifested. 


CHAPTER XXI 


LETTER OF CONSTANTIUS TO THE EGYPTIANS IN BEHALF OF ATHANASIUS. SYNOD OF JERUSALEM 


The emperor, on sending back Athanasius to Egypt, wrote in his favor to the bishops and presbyters of 
that country, and to the people of the church of Alexandria; he testified to the integrity of his conduct and 
the virtue of his manners, and exhorted them to be of one mind, and to unite in prayer and service to God 
under his guidance. He added that, if any evil-disposed persons should excite disturbances, they should 
receive the punishment awarded by the laws for such offenses. He also commanded that the former 
decrees he had enacted against Athanasius, and those who were in communion with him, should be 
effaced from the public registers, and that his clergy should be admitted to the same exemptions they had 
previously enjoyed; and edicts to this effect were dispatched to the governors of Egypt and Libya. 


Immediately on his arrival in Egypt, Athanasius displaced those whom he knew to be attached to 
Arianism, and placed the government of the Church and the confession of the Nicaean council in the 
hands of those whom he approved, and he exhorted them to hold to this with earnestness. It was said at 
that time, that, when he was traveling through other countries, he effected the same change, if he 
happened to visit churches which were under the Arians. He was certainly accused of having dared to 
perform the ceremony of ordination in cities where he had no right to do so. But because he had effected 
his return, although his enemies were unwilling, and it did not seem that he could be easily cast under 
suspicion, in that he was honored with the friendship of the Emperor Constans, he was regarded with 
greater consideration than before. Many bishops, who had previously been at enmity with him, received 
him into communion, particularly those of Palestine. When he at that time visited these latter, they 
received him kindly. They held a Synod at Jerusalem, and Maximus and the others wrote the following 
letter in his favor. 


CHAPTER XXII 


EPISTLE WRITTEN BY THE SYNOD OF JERUSALEM IN FAVOR OF ATHANASIUS 


“The holy Synod assembled at Jerusalem, to the presbyters, deacons, and people of Egypt, Libya, and 
Alexandria, our beloved and most cherished brethren, greeting in the Lord. 


“We can never, O beloved, return adequate thanks to God, the Creator of all things, for the wonderful 
works he has now accomplished, particularly for the blessings He has conferred on your churches by the 
restoration of Athanasius, your shepherd and lord, and our fellow-minister. Who could have hoped to have 
ever seen this with his eyes, which now you are realizing in deed? But truly your prayers have been heard 
by the God of the universe who is concerned for His Church, and who has regarded your tears and 
complaint, and on this account has heard your requests. For you were scattered abroad and rent like 
sheep without a pastor. Therefore, the true Shepherd, who from heaven watched over you, and who is 
concerned for His own sheep, has restored to you him whom you desired. Behold, we do all things for the 
peace of the Church, and are influenced by love like yours. Therefore we received and embraced your 
pastor, and, having held communion with you through him, we dispatch this address and our eucharistic 
prayers that you may know how we are united by the bond of love to him and you. It is right that you 
should pray for the piety of the emperors most beloved of God, who having recognized your desire about 
him and his purity determined to restore him to you with every honor. Receive him, then, with uplifted 
hands, and be zealous to send aloft the requisite eucharistic prayers in his behalf to the God who has 
conferred these benefits upon you; and may you ever rejoice with God, and glorify the Lord in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, by whom be glory to the Father throughout all ages. Amen.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


VALENS AND URSACIUS, WHO BELONGED TO THE ARIAN FACTION, CONFESS TO THE BISHOP OF ROME THAT 
THEY HAD MADE FALSE CHARGES AGAINST ATHANASIUS 


Such was the letter written by the Synod convened in Palestine. Some time after Athanasius had the 
satisfaction of seeing the injustice of the sentence enacted against him by the council of Tyre publicly 
recognized. Valens and Ursacius, who had been sent with Theognis and his followers to obtain information 
in Mareotis, as we before mentioned, concerning the holy cup which Ischyrion had accused Athanasius of 
having broken, wrote the following retraction to Julius, bishop of Rome:— 


“Ursacius and Valens, to the most blessed Lord Pope Julius. 


“Since we previously, as is well known, made many various charges against Athanasius, the bishop, by our 
letters, and although we have been urged persistently by the epistles of your excellency in this matter 
which we publicly alleged and have not been able to give a reason for our accusation, therefore, we now 
confess to your excellency in the presence of all the presbyters, our brethren, that all that you have heard 
concerning the aforesaid Athanasius is utterly false and fictitious, and in every way foreign to his nature. 
For this reason, we joyfully enter into communion with him, particularly as your piety in accordance with 
your implanted love of goodness has granted forgiveness to us for our error. Moreover, we declare unto 
you that if the bishops of the East, or even Athanasius himself, should at any time malignantly summon us 
to judgment, we would not sever ourselves from your judgment and disposition about the case. We now 
and ever shall anathematize, as we formerly did in the memorial which we presented at Milan, the heretic 
Arius and his followers, who say that there was a time, in which the Son existed not, and that Christ is 
from that which had no existence, and who deny that Christ was God and the Son of God before all ages. 
We again protest, in our own handwriting, that we shall ever condemn the aforesaid Arian heresy, and its 
originators. 


“T, Ursacius, sign this confession with my own signature. In like manner also Valens.” 


This was the confession which they sent to Julius. It is also necessary to append to it their letter to 
Athanasius: it is as follows:— 


CHAPTER XXIV 


LETTER OF CONCILIATION FROM VALENS AND URSACIUS TO THE GREAT ATHANASIUS. RESTORATION OF THE 
OTHER EASTERN BISHOPS TO THEIR OWN SEES. EJECTION OF MACEDONIUS AGAIN; AND ACCESSION OF PAUL 
TO THE SEE 


“The bishops, Ursacius and Valens, to Athanasius, our brother in the Lord. 


“We take the opportunity of the departure of Museus, our brother and fellow-presbyter, who is going to 
your esteemed self, O beloved brother, to send you amplest greeting from Aquileia through him, and hope 
that our letter will find you in good health. You will afford us great encouragement if you will write us a 
reply to this letter. Know that we are at peace and in ecclesiastical communion with you.” 


Athanasius therefore returned under such circumstances from the West to Egypt. Paul, Marcellus, 
Asclepas, and Lucius, whom the edict of the emperor had returned from exile, received their own sees. 
Immediately on the return of Paul to Constantinople Macedonius retired, and held church in private. 
There was a great tumult at Ancyra on the deposition of Basil from the church there, and the 
reinstallation of Marcellus. The other bishops were reinstated in their churches without difficulty. 


Book IV 


CHAPTER I 


DEATH OF CONSTANS CAESAR. OCCURRENCES WHICH TOOK PLACE IN ROME 


Four years after the council of Sardica, Constans was killed in Western Gaul. Magnentius, who had plotted 
his murder, reduced the entire government of Constans under his own sway. In the meantime Vetranio 
was proclaimed emperor at Sirmium, by the Illyrian troops. Nepotian, the son of the late emperor’s sister, 
gathered about him a body of gladiators, and wrangled for the imperial power, and ancient Rome had the 
greatest share of these evils. Nepotian, however, was put to death by the soldiers of Magnentius. 
Constantius, finding himself the sole master of the empire, was proclaimed sole ruler, and hastened to 
depose the tyrants. In the meantime, Athanasius, having arrived in Alexandria, prepared to convene a 
Synod of the Egyptian bishops, and had the enactments confirmed which had been passed at Sardica, and 
in Palestine, in his favor. 


CHAPTER II 


CONSTANTIUS AGAIN EJECTS ATHANASIUS, AND BANISHES THOSE WHO REPRESENTED THE HOMOOUSIAN 
DOCTRINE. DEATH OF PAUL, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE. MACEDONIUS: HIS SECOND USURPATION OF THE 
SEE, AND HIS EVIL DEEDS 


The emperor, deceived by the calumnies of the heterodox, changed his mind, and, in opposition to the 
decrees of the council of Sardica, exiled the bishops whom he had previously restored. Marcellus was 
again deposed, and Basil re-acquired possession of the bishopric of Ancyra. Lucius was thrown into 
prison, and died there. Paul was condemned to perpetual banishment, and was conveyed to Cucusum, in 
Armenia, where he died. I have never, however, been able to ascertain whether or not he died a natural 
death. It is still reported, that he was strangled by the adherents of Macedonius. As soon as he was sent 
into exile, Macedonius seized the government of his church; and, being aided by several orders of monks 
whom he had incorporated at Constantinople, and by alliances with many of the neighboring bishops, he 
commenced, it is said, a persecution against those who held the sentiments of Paul. He ejected them, in 
the first place, from the church, and then compelled them to enter into communion with himself. Many 
perished from wounds received in the struggle; some were deprived of their possessions; some, of the 
rights of citizenship; and others were branded on the forehead with an iron instrument, in order that they 
might be stamped as infamous. The emperor was displeased when he heard of these transactions, and 
imputed the blame of them to Macedonius and his adherents. 


CHAPTER III 
MARTYRDOM OF THE HOLY NOTARIES 


The persecution increased in violence, and led to deeds of blood. Martyrius and Marcian were among 
those who were slain. They had lived in Paul’s house, and were delivered up by Macedonius to the 
governor, as having been guilty of the murder of Hermogenes, and of exciting the former sedition against 
him. Martyrius was a sub-deacon, and Marcian a singer and a reader of Holy Scripture. Their tomb is 
famous, and is situated before the walls of Constantinople, as a memorial of the martyrs; it is placed ina 
house of prayer, which was commenced by John and completed by Sisinnius; these both afterwards 
presided over the church of Constantinople. For they who had been unworthily adjudged to have no part 
in the honors of martyrdom, were honored by God, because the very place where those conducted to 
death had been decapitated, and which previously was not approached on account of ghosts, was now 
purified, and those who were under the influence of demons were released from the disease, and many 
other notable miracles were wrought at the tomb. These are the particulars which should be stated 
concerning Martyrius and Marcian. If what I have related appears to be scarcely credible, it is easy to 
apply for further information to those who are more accurately acquainted with the circumstances; and 
perhaps far more wonderful things are related concerning them than those which I have detailed. 


CHAPTER IV 


CAMPAIGN OF CONSTANTIUS IN SIRMIUM, AND DETAILS CONCERNING VETRANIO AND MAGNENTIUS. GALLUS 
RECEIVES THE TITLE OF CAESAR, AND IS SENT TO THE EAST 


On the expulsion of Athanasius, which took place about this period, George persecuted all those 
throughout Egypt who refused to conform to his sentiments. The emperor marched into Illyria, and 


entered Sirmium, whither Vetranio had repaired by appointment. The soldiers who had proclaimed him 
emperor suddenly changed their mind, and saluted Constantius as sole sovereign, and as Augustus, for 
both the emperor and his supporters, strove for this very action. Vetranio perceived that he was betrayed, 
and threw himself as a suppliant at the feet of Constantius. Constantius pitied him indeed, but stripped 
him of the imperial ornaments and purple, obliged him to return to private life, liberally provided for his 
wants out of the public treasury, and told him that it was more seemly to an old man to abstain from the 
cares of empire and to live in quietude. After terminating these arrangements in favor of Vetranio, 
Constantius sent a large army into Italy against Magnentius. He then conferred the title of Caesar on his 
cousin Gallus, and sent him into Syria to defend the provinces of the East. 


CHAPTER V 


CYRIL DIRECTS THE SACERDOTAL OFFICE AFTER MAXIMUS, AND THE LARGEST FORM OF THE CROSS, 
SURPASSING THE SUN IN SPLENDOR, AGAIN APPEARS IN THE HEAVENS, AND IS VISIBLE DURING SEVERAL DAYS 


At the time that Cyril administered the church of Jerusalem after Maximus, the sign of the cross appeared 
in the heavens. It shone brilliantly, not with divergent rays like a comet, but with the concentration of a 
great deal of light, apparently dense and yet transparent. Its length was about fifteen stadia from Calvary 
to the Mount of Olives, and its breadth was in proportion to its length. So extraordinary a phenomenon 
excited universal terror. Men, women, and children left their houses, the market-place, or their respective 
employments, and ran to the church, where they sang hymns to Christ together, and voluntarily confessed 
their belief in God. The intelligence disturbed in no little measure our entire dominions, and this 
happened rapidly; for, as the custom was, there were travelers from every part of the world, so to speak, 
who were dwelling at Jerusalem for prayer, or to visit its places of interest, these were spectators of the 
sign, and divulged the facts to their friends at home. The emperor was made acquainted with the 
occurrence, partly by numerous reports concerning it which were then current, and partly by a letter from 
Cyril the bishop. It was said that this prodigy was a fulfillment of an ancient prophecy contained in the 
Holy Scriptures. It was the means of the conversion of many pagans and Jews to Christianity. 


CHAPTER VI 


PHOTINUS, BISHOP OF SIRMIUM. HIS HERESY, AND THE COUNCIL CONVENED AT SIRMIUM IN OPPOSITION 
THERETO. THE THREE FORMULARIES OF FAITH. THIS AGITATOR OF EMPTY IDEAS WAS REFUTED BY BASIL OF 
ANCYRA. AFTER HIS DEPOSITION PHOTINUS, ALTHOUGH SOLICITED, DECLINED RECONCILIATION 


About this time, Photinus, who administered the church of Sirmium, laid before the emperor, who was 
then staying at that city, a heresy which he had originated some time previously. His natural ease of 
utterance and powers of persuasion enabled him to lead many into his own way of thinking. He 
acknowledged that there was one God Almighty, by whose own word all things were created, but would 
not admit that the generation and existence of the Son was before all ages; on the contrary, he alleged 
that Christ derived His existence from Mary. As soon as this opinion was divulged, it excited the 
indignation of the Western and of the Eastern bishops, and they considered it in common as an innovation 
of each one’s particular belief, for it was equally opposed by those who maintained the doctrines of the 
Nicaean council, and by those who favored the tenets of Arius. The emperor also regarded the heresy with 
aversion, and convened a council at Sirmium, where he was then residing. Of the Eastern bishops, 
George, who governed the church of Alexandria, Basil, bishop of Ancyra, and Mark, bishop of Arethusa, 
were present at this council; and among the Western bishops were Valens, bishop of Mursa, and Hosius 
the Confessor. This latter, who had attended the council of Nicaea, was unwillingly a participant of this; he 
had not long previously been condemned to banishment through the machinations of the Arians; he was 
summoned to the council of Sirmium by the command of the emperor extorted by the Arians, who believed 
that their party would be strengthened, if they could gain over, either by persuasion or force, a man held 
in universal admiration and esteem, as was Hosius. The period at which the council was convened at 
Sirmium, was the year after the expiration of the consulate of Sergius and Nigrinian; and during this year 
there were no consuls either in the East or the West, owing to the insurrections excited by the tyrants. 
Photinus was deposed by this council, because he was accused of countenancing the errors of Sabellius 
and Paul of Samosata. The council then proceeded to draw up three formularies of faith in addition to the 
previous confessions, of which one was written in Greek, and the others in Latin. But they did not agree 
with one another, nor with any other of the former expositions of doctrine, either in word or import. It is 
not said in the Greek formulary, that the Son is consubstantial, or of like substance, with the Father, but it 
is there declared, that those who maintain that the Son had no commencement, or that He proceeded 
from an expansion of the substance of the Father, or that He is united to the Father without being subject 
to Him, are excommunicated. In one of the Roman formularies, it is forbidden to say, of the essence of the 
Godhead which the Romans call substance, that the Son is either consubstantial, or of like substance with 
the Father, as such statements do not occur in the Holy Scriptures, and are beyond the reach of the 
understanding and knowledge of men. It is said, that the Father must be recognized as superior to the Son 
in honor, in dignity, in divinity, and in the relationship suggested by His name of Father; and that it must 
be confessed that the Son, like all created beings, is subject to the Father, that the Father had no 
commencement, and that the generation of the Son is unknown to all save the Father. It is related, that 
when this formulary was completed, the bishops became aware of the errors it contained, and endeavored 


frankincense-seller, if he shall pass through temples, with what mouth will he spit down upon and blow 
out the smoking altars, for which himself has made provision? With what consistency will he exorcise his 
own foster-children, to whom he affords his own house as store-room? Indeed, if he shall have ejected a 
demon, let him not congratulate himself on his faith, for he has not ejected an enemy; he ought to have 
had his prayer easily granted by one whom he is daily feeding. No art, then, no profession, no trade, 
which administers either to equipping or forming idols, can be free from the title of idolatry; unless we 
interpret idolatry to be altogether something else than the service of idol-tendence. 


CHAPTER XII 


FURTHER ANSWERS TO THE PLEA, HOW AM I TO LIVE? 


In vain do we flatter ourselves as to the necessities of human maintenance, if—after faith sealed—we say, 
“T have no means to live?” For here I will now answer more fully that abrupt proposition. It is advanced 
too late. For after the similitude of that most prudent builder, who first computes the costs of the work, 
together with his own means, lest, when he has begun, he afterwards blush to find himself spent, 
deliberation should have been made before. But even now you have the Lord’s sayings, as examples 
taking away from you all excuse. For what is it you say? “I shall be in need.” But the Lord calls the needy 
“happy.” “I shall have no food.” But “think not,” says He, “about food;” and as an example of clothing we 
have the lilies. “My work was my subsistence.” Nay, but “all things are to be sold, and divided to the 
needy.” “But provision must be made for children and posterity.” “None, putting his hand on the plough, 
and looking back, is fit” for work. “But I was under contract.” “None can serve two lords.” If you wish to 
be the Lord’s disciple, it is necessary you “take your cross, and follow the Lord:” your cross; that is, your 
own straits and tortures, or your body only, which is after the manner of a cross. Parents, wives, children, 
will have to be left behind, for God’s sake. Do you hesitate about arts, and trades, and about professions 
likewise, for the sake of children and parents? Even there was it demonstrated to us, that both “dear 
pledges,” and handicrafts, and trades, are to be quite left behind for the Lord’s sake; while James and 
John, called by the Lord, do leave quite behind both father and ship; while Matthew is roused up from the 
toll-booth; while even burying a father was too tardy a business for faith. None of them whom the Lord 
chose to Him said, “I have no means to live.” Faith fears not famine. It knows, likewise, that hunger is no 
less to be contemned by it for God’s sake, than every kind of death. It has learnt not to respect life; how 
much more food? [You ask] “How many have fulfilled these conditions?” But what with men is difficult, 
with God is easy. Let us, however, comfort ourselves about the gentleness and clemency of God in such 
wise, as not to indulge our “necessities” up to the point of affinities with idolatry, but to avoid even from 
afar every breath of it, as of a pestilence. [And this] not merely in the cases forementioned, but in the 
universal series of human superstition; whether appropriated to its gods, or to the defunct, or to kings, as 
pertaining to the selfsame unclean spirits, sometimes through sacrifices and priesthoods, sometimes 
through spectacles and the like, sometimes through holy-days. 


CHAPTER XIII 
OF THE OBSERVANCE OF DAYS CONNECTED WITH IDOLATRY 


But why speak of sacrifices and priesthoods? Of spectacles, moreover, and pleasures of that kind, we have 
already filled a volume of their own. In this place must be handled the subject of holidays and other 
extraordinary solemnities, which we accord sometimes to our wantonness, sometimes to our timidity, in 
opposition to the common faith and Discipline. The first point, indeed, on which I shall join issue is this: 
whether a servant of God ought to share with the very nations themselves in matters of his kind either in 
dress, or in food, or in any other kind of their gladness. “To rejoice with the rejoicing, and grieve with the 
grieving,” is said about brethren by the apostle when exhorting to unanimity. But, for these purposes, 
“There is nought of communion between light and darkness,” between life and death or else we rescind 
what is written, “The world shall rejoice, but ye shall grieve.” If we rejoice with the world, there is reason 
to fear that with the world we shall grieve too. But when the world rejoices, let us grieve; and when the 
world afterward grieves, we shall rejoice. Thus, too, Eleazar in Hades, (attaining refreshment in 
Abraham’s bosom) and the rich man, (on the other hand, set in the torment of fire) compensate, by an 
answerable retribution, their alternate vicissitudes of evil and good. There are certain gift-days, which 
with some adjust the claim of honour, with others the debt of wages. “Now, then,” you say, “I shall receive 
back what is mine, or pay back what is another’s.” If men have consecrated for themselves this custom 
from superstition, why do you, estranged as you are from all their vanity, participate in solemnities 
consecrated to idols; as if for you also there were some prescript about a day, short of the observance of a 
particular day, to prevent your paying or receiving what you owe a man, or what is owed you by a man? 
Give me the form after which you wish to be dealt with. For why should you skulk withal, when you 
contaminate your own conscience by your neighbour’s ignorance? If you are not unknown to be a 
Christian, you are tempted, and you act as if you were not a Christian against your neighbour’s 
conscience; if, however, you shall be disguised withal, you are the slave of the temptation. At all events, 
whether in the latter or the former way, you are guilty of being “ashamed of God.” But “whosoever shall 
be ashamed of Me in the presence of men, of him will I too be ashamed,” says He, “in the presence of my 
Father who is in the heavens.” 


to withdraw it from the public, and to correct it; and that the emperor threatened to punish those who 
should retain or conceal any of the copies that had been made of it. But having been once published, no 
efforts were adequate to suppress it altogether. 


The third formulary is of the same import as the others. It prohibits the use of the term “substance” on 
account of the terms used in Latin, while the Greek term having been used with too much simplicity by 
the Fathers, and having been a cause of offense to many of the unlearned multitude, because it was not to 
be found in the Scriptures, “we have deemed it right totally to reject the use of it: and we would enjoin the 
omission of all mention of the term in allusion to the Godhead, for it is nowhere said in the Holy 
Scriptures, that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are of the same substance, where the word person is 
written. But we say, in conformity with the Holy Scriptures, that the Son is like unto the Father.” 


Such was the decision arrived at in the presence of the emperor concerning the faith. Hosius at first 
refused to assent to it. Compulsion, however, was resorted to; and being extremely old, he sunk, as it is 
reported, beneath the blows that were inflicted on him, and yielded his consent and signature. 


After the deposition of Photinus, the Synod thought it expedient to try whether it were not somehow 
possible to persuade him to change his views. But when the bishop urged him, and promised to restore his 
bishopric if he would renounce his own dogma, and vote for their formulary, he would not acquiesce, but 
challenged them to a discussion. On the day appointed for this purpose, the bishops, therefore, assembled 
with the judges who had been appointed by the emperor to preside at their meetings, and who, in point of 
eloquence and dignity, held the first rank in the palace. Basil, bishop of Ancyra, was selected to commence 
the disputation against Photinus. The conflict lasted a long time, on account of the numerous questions 
started and the answers given by each party, and which were immediately taken down in short-hand; but 
finally the victory declared itself in favor of Basil. Photinus was condemned and banished, but did not 
cease on that account from enlarging his own dogma. He wrote and published many works in Greek and 
Latin, in which he endeavored to show that all opinions, except his own, were erroneous. I have now 
concluded all that I had to say concerning Photinus and the heresy to which his name was affixed. 


CHAPTER VII 


DEATH OF THE TYRANTS MAGNENTIUS AND SILVANUS THE APOSTATE. SEDITION OF THE JEWS IN PALESTINE. 
GALLUS CAESAR IS SLAIN, ON SUSPICION OF REVOLUTION 


In the meantime, Magnentius made himself master of ancient Rome, and put numbers of the senators, and 
of the people, to death. Hearing that the troops of Constantius were approaching, he retired into Gaul; 
and here the two parties had frequent encounters, in which sometimes the one and sometimes the other 
was victorious. At length, however, Magnentius was defeated, and fled to Mursa, which is the fortress of 
this Gaul, and when he saw that his soldiers were dispirited because they had been defeated, he stood on 
an elevated spot and endeavored to revive their courage. But, although they addressed Magnentius with 
the acclamations usually paid to emperors, and were ready to shout at his public appearance, they 
secretly and without premeditation shouted for Constantius as emperor in place of Magnentius. 
Magnentius, concluding from this circumstance, that he was not destined by God to hold the reins of 
empire, endeavored to retreat from the fortress to some distant place. But he was pursued by the troops 
of Constantius, and being overtaken at a spot called Mount Seleucus, he escaped alone from the 
encounter, and fled to Lugduna. On his arrival there, he slew his own mother and his brother, whom he 
had named Caesar; and lastly, he killed himself. Not long after, Decentius, another of his brothers, put an 
end to his own existence. Still the public tumults were not quelled; for not long after, Silvanus assumed 
the supreme authority in Gaul; but he was put to death immediately by the generals of Constantius. 


The Jews of Diocaesarea also overran Palestine and the neighboring territories; they took up arms with 
the design of shaking off the Roman yoke. On hearing of their insurrection, Gallus Caesar, who was then 
at Antioch, sent troops against them, defeated them, and destroyed Diocaesarea. Gallus, intoxicated with 
success, could not bear his prosperity, but aspired to the supreme power, and he slew Magnus, the 
quaestor, and Domitian, the prefect of the East, because they apprised the emperor of his innovations. The 
anger of Constantius was excited; and he summoned him to his presence. Gallus did not dare to refuse 
obedience, and set out on his journey. When, however, he reached the island Elavona he was killed by the 
emperor’s order; this event occurred in the third year of his consulate, and the seventh of Constantius. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ARRIVAL OF CONSTANTIUS AT ROME. A COUNCIL HELD IN ITALY. ACCOUNT OF WHAT HAPPENED TO 
ATHANASIUS THE GREAT THROUGH THE MACHINATIONS OF THE ARIANS 


On the death of the tyrants, Constantius anticipated the restoration of peace and cessation of tumults, and 
quitted Sirmium in order to return to ancient Rome, and to enjoy the honor of a triumph after his victory 
over the tyrants. He likewise intended to bring the Eastern and the Western bishops, if possible, to one 
mind concerning doctrine, by convening a council in Italy. Julius died about this period, after having 
governed the church of Rome during twenty-five years; and Liberius succeeded him. Those who were 


opposed to the doctrines of the Nicaean council thought this a favorable opportunity to calumniate the 
bishops whom they had deposed, and to procure their ejection from the church as abettors of false 
doctrine, and as disturbers of the public peace; and to accuse them of having sought, during the life of 
Constans, to excite a misunderstanding between the emperors; and it was true, as we related above, that 
Constans menaced his brother with war unless he would consent to receive the orthodox bishops. Their 
efforts were principally directed against Athanasius, towards whom they entertained so great an aversion 
that, even when he was protected by Constans, and enjoyed the friendship of Constantius, they could not 
conceal their enmity. Narcissus, bishop of Cilicia, Theodore, bishop of Thrace, Eugenius, bishop of Nicaea, 
Patrophilus, bishop of Scythopolis, Menophantes, bishop of Ephesus, and other bishops, to the number of 
thirty, assembled themselves in Antioch, and wrote a letter to all the bishops of every region, in which 
they stated that Athanasius had returned to his bishopric in violation of the rules of the Church, that he 
had not justified himself in any council, and that he was only supported by some of his own faction; and 
they exhorted them not to hold communion with him, nor to write to him, but to enter into communion 
with George, who had been ordained to succeed him. Athanasius only contemned these proceedings; but 
he was about to undergo greater trials than any he had yet experienced. Immediately on the death of 
Magnentius, and as soon as Constantius found himself sole master of the Roman Empire, he directed all 
his efforts to induce the bishops of the West to admit that the Son is of like substance with the Father. In 
carrying out this scheme, however, he did not, in the first place, resort to compulsion, but endeavored by 
persuasion to obtain the concurrence of the other bishops in the decrees of the Eastern bishops against 
Athanasius; for he thought that if he could bring them to be of one mind on this point, it would be easy for 
him to regulate aright the affairs connected with religion. 


CHAPTER IX 


COUNCIL OF MILAN. FLIGHT OF ATHANASIUS 


The emperor was extremely urgent to convene a council in Milan, yet few of the Eastern bishops repaired 
thither; some, it appears, excused themselves from attendance under the plea of illness; others, on 
account of the length and difficulties of the journey. There were, however, upwards of three hundred of 
the Western bishops at the council. The Eastern bishops insisted that Athanasius should be condemned to 
banishment, and expelled from Alexandria; and the others, either from fear, fraud, or ignorance, assented 
to the measure. Dionysius, bishop of Alba, the metropolis of Italy, Eusebius, bishop of Vercella in Liguria, 
Paulinus, bishop of Treves, Rhodanus, and Lucifer, were the only bishops who protested against this 
decision; and they declared that Athanasius ought not to be condemned on such slight pretexts; and that 
the evil would not cease with his condemnation; but that those who supported the orthodox doctrines 
concerning the Godhead would be forthwith subjected to a plot. They represented that the whole measure 
was a scheme concerted by the emperor and the Arians with the view of suppressing the Nicene faith. 
Their boldness was punished by an edict of immediate banishment, and Hilary was exiled with them. The 
result too plainly showed for what purpose the council of Milan had been convened. For the councils 
which were held shortly after at Ariminum and Seleucia were evidently designed to change the doctrines 
established by the Nicaean council, as I shall directly show. 


Athanasius, being apprised that plots had been formed against him at court, deemed it prudent not to 
repair to the emperor himself, as he knew that his life would be thereby endangered, nor did he think that 
it would be of any avail. He, however, selected five of the Egyptian bishops, among whom was Serapion, 
bishop of Thumis, a prelate distinguished by the wonderful sanctity of his life and the power of his 
eloquence, and sent them with three presbyters of the Church to the emperor, who was then in the West. 
They were directed to attempt, if possible, to conciliate the emperor; to reply, if requisite, to the 
calumnies of the hostile party; and to take such measures as they deemed most advisable for the welfare 
of the Church and himself. Shortly after they had embarked on their voyage, Athanasius received some 
letters from the emperor, summoning him to the palace. Athanasius and all the people of the Church were 
greatly troubled at this command; for they considered that no safety could be enjoyed when acting either 
in obedience or in disobedience to an emperor of heterodox sentiments. It was, however, determined that 
he should remain at Alexandria, and the bearer of the letters quitted the city without having effected 
anything. The following summer, another messenger from the emperor arrived with the governors of the 
provinces, and he was charged to urge the departure of Athanasius from the city, and to act with hostility 
against the clergy. When he perceived, however, that the people of the Church were full of courage, and 
ready to take up arms, he also departed from the city without accomplishing his mission. Not long after, 
troops, called the Roman legions, which were quartered in Egypt and Libya, marched into Alexandria. As 
it was reported that Athanasius was concealed in the church known by the name “Theonas,” the 
commander of the troops, and Hilary, whom the emperor had again intrusted with the transaction of this 
affair, caused the doors of the church to be burst open, and thus effected their entrance; but they did not 
find Athanasius within the walls, although they sought for him everywhere. It is said that he escaped this 
and many other perils by the Divine interposition; and that God had disclosed this previously; directly as 
he went out, the soldiers took the doors of the church, and were within a little of seizing him. 


CHAPTER X 


DIVERS MACHINATIONS OF THE ARIANS AGAINST ATHANASIUS, AND HIS ESCAPE FROM VARIOUS DANGERS 
THROUGH DIVINE INTERPOSITION. EVIL DEEDS PERPETRATED BY GEORGE IN EGYPT AFTER THE EXPULSION OF 
ATHANASIUS 


There is no doubt but that Athanasius was beloved of God, and endowed with the gift of foreseeing the 
future. More wonderful facts than those which we have related might be adduced to prove his intimate 
acquaintance with futurity. It happened that during the life of Constans, the Emperor Constantius was 
once determined upon ill-treating this holy man; but Athanasius fled, and concealed himself with some 
one of his acquaintances. He lived for a long time in a subterraneous and sunless dwelling, which had 
been used as a reservoir for water. No one knew where he was concealed except a serving-woman, who 
seemed faithful, and who waited upon him. As the heterodox, however, were anxiously intent upon taking 
Athanasius alive, it appears that, by means of gifts or promises, they at length succeeded in corrupting the 
attendant. But Athanasius was forewarned by God of her treachery, and effected his escape from the 
place. The servant was punished for having made a false deposition against her masters, while they, on 
their part, fled the country; for it was accounted no venial crime by the heterodox to receive or to conceal 
Athanasius, but was, on the contrary, regarded as an act of disobedience against the express commands of 
the emperor, and as a crime against the empire, and was visited as such by the civil tribunals. It has come 
to my hearing that Athanasius was saved on another occasion in a similar manner. He was again obliged 
for the same reason to flee for his life; and he set sail up the Nile with the design of retreating to the 
further districts of Egypt, but his enemies received intelligence of his intention, and pursued him. Being 
forewarned of God that he would be pursued, he announced it to his fellow-passengers, and commanded 
them to return to Alexandria. While he sailed down the river, his plotters rowed by. He reached Alexandria 
in safety, and effectually concealed himself in the midst of its similar and numerous houses. His success in 
avoiding these and many other perils led to his being accused of sorcery by the pagan and the heterodox. 
It is reported, that once, as he was passing through the city, a crow was heard to caw, and that a number 
of pagans who happened to be on the spot, asked him in derision what the crow was saying. He replied, 
smiling, “It utters the sound cras, the meaning of which in the Latin language is, tomorrow’ and it has 
hereby announced to you that the morrow will not be propitious to you; for it indicates that you will be 
forbidden by the Roman emperor to celebrate your festival tomorrow.” Although this prediction of 
Athanasius appeared to be absurd, it was fulfilled; for the following day edicts were transmitted to the 
governors from the emperor, by which it was commanded that the pagans were not to be permitted to 
assemble in the temples to perform their usual ceremonies, nor to celebrate their festival; and thus was 
abolished the most solemn and magnificent feast which the pagans had retained. What I have said is 
sufficient to show that this holy man was endowed with the gift of prophecy. 


After Athanasius had escaped, in the manner we have described, from those who sought to arrest him, his 
clergy and people remained for some time in possession of the churches; but eventually, the governor of 
Egypt and the commander of the army forcibly ejected all those who maintained the sentiments of 
Athanasius, in order to deliver up the government of the churches to those who favored George, whose 
arrival was then expected. Not long after he reached the city, and the churches were placed under his 
authority. He ruled by force rather than by priestly moderation; and as he strove to strike terror into the 
minds of the people, and carried on a cruel persecution against the followers of Athanasius, and, 
moreover, imprisoned and maimed many men and women, he was accounted a tyrant. For these reasons 
he fell into a universal hate; the people were so deeply incensed at his conduct, that they rushed into the 
church, and would have torn him to pieces; in such an extremity of danger, he escaped with difficulty, and 
fled to the emperor. Those who held the sentiments of Athanasius then took possession of the churches. 
But they did not long retain the mastery of them; for the commander of the troops in Egypt came and 
restored the churches to the partisans of George. An imperial shorthand writer of the notary class was 
afterwards sent to punish the leaders of the sedition, and he tortured and scourged many of the citizens. 
When George returned a little while after, he was more formidable, it appears, than ever, and was 
regarded with greater aversion than before, for he instigated the emperor to the perpetration of many evil 
deeds; and besides, the monks of Egypt openly declared him to be perfidious and inflated with arrogance. 
The opinions of these monks were always adopted by the people, and their testimony was universally 
received, because they were noted for their virtue and the philosophical tenor of their lives. 


CHAPTER XI 


LIBERIUS, BISHOP OF ROME, AND THE CAUSE OF HIS BEING EXILED BY CONSTANTIUS. FELIX HIS SUCCESSOR 


Although what I have recorded did not occur to Athanasius and the church of Alexandria, at the same 
period of time after the death of Constans, yet I deemed it right, for the sake of greater clearness, to 
relate all these events collectively. The council of Milan was dissolved without any business having been 
transacted, and the emperor condemned to banishment all those who had opposed the designs of the 
enemies of Athanasius. As Constantius wished to establish uniformity of doctrine throughout the Church, 
and to unite the priesthood in the maintenance of the same sentiments, he formed a plan to convene the 
bishops of every religion to a council, to be held in the West. He was aware of the difficulty of carrying 
this scheme into execution, arising from the vast extent of land and seas which some of the bishops would 


have to traverse, yet he did not altogether despair of success. While this project was occupying his mind, 
and before he prepared to make his triumphal entrance into Rome, he sent for Liberius, the bishop of 
Rome, and strove to persuade him to conformity of sentiment with the priests by whom he was attended, 
amongst whom was Eudoxius. As Liberius, however, refused compliance, and protested that he would 
never yield on this point, the emperor banished him to Beroea, in Thrace. It is alleged, that another 
pretext for the banishment of Liberius was, that he would not withdraw from communion with Athanasius, 
but manfully opposed the emperor, who insisted that Athanasius had injured the Church, had occasioned 
the death of the elder of his two brothers, and had sown the seeds of enmity between Constans and 
himself. As the emperor revived all the decrees which had been enacted against Athanasius by various 
councils, and particularly by that of Tyre, Liberius told him that no regard ought to be paid to edicts which 
were issued from motives of hatred, of favor, or of fear. He desired that the bishops of every region should 
be made to sign the formulary of faith compiled at Nicaea, and that those bishops who had been exiled on 
account of their adherence to it should be recalled. He suggested that after these matters were righted all 
the bishops should, at their own expense, and without being furnished either with public conveyances or 
money, so as not to seem burdensome and destructive, proceed to Alexandria, and make an accurate test 
of the truth, which could be more easily instituted at that city than elsewhere, as the injured and those 
who had inflicted injury as well as the confuters of the charges dwelt there. He then exhibited the letter 
written by Valens and Ursacius to Julius, his predecessor in the Roman see, in which they solicited his 
forgiveness, and acknowledged that the depositions brought against Athanasius, at the Mareotis, were 
false; and he besought the emperor not to condemn Athanasius during his absence, nor to give credit to 
enactments which were evidently obtained by the machinations of his enemies. With respect to the 
alleged injuries which had been inflicted on his two brothers, he entreated the emperor not to revenge 
himself by the hands of priests who had been set apart by God, not for the execution of vengeance, but for 
sanctification, and the performance of just and benevolent actions. 


The emperor perceiving that Liberius was not disposed to comply with his mandate, commanded that he 
should be conveyed to Thrace, unless he would change his mind within two days. “To me, O emperor,” 
replied Liberius, “there is no need of deliberation; my resolution has long been formed and decided, and I 
am ready to go forth to exile.” It is said, that when he was being conducted to banishment, the emperor 
sent him five hundred pieces of gold; he, however, refused to receive them, and said to the messenger 
who brought them, “Go, and tell him who sent this gold to give it to the flatterers and hypocrites who 
surround him, for their insatiable cupidity plunges them into a state of perpetual want which can never be 
relieved. Christ, who is in all respects, like unto his Father, supplies us with food and with all good 
things.” 


Liberius having for the above reasons been deposed from the Roman church, his government was 
transferred to Felix, a deacon of the clergy there. It is said that Felix always continued in adherence to the 
Nicene faith; and that, with respect to his conduct in religious matters he was blameless. The only thing 
alleged against him was, that, prior to his ordination, he held communion with the heterodox. When the 
emperor entered Rome, the people loudly demanded Liberius, and besought his return; after consulting 
with the bishops who were with him, he replied that he would recall Liberius and restore him to the 
people, if he would consent to embrace the same sentiments as those held by the priests of the court. 


CHAPTER XII 


AETIUS, THE SYRIAN, AND EUDOXIUS, THE SUCCESSOR OF LEONTIUS IN ANTIOCH. CONCERNING THE TERM 
“CONSUBSTANTIAL.” 


About this time, Aetius broached his peculiar opinions concerning the Godhead. He was then deacon of 
the church of Antioch, and had been ordained by Leontius. He maintained, like Arius, that the Son is a 
created being, that He was created out of nothing, and that He is dissimilar from the Father. As he was 
extremely addicted to contention, very bold in his assertions on theological subjects, and prone to have 
recourse to a very subtle mode of argumentation, he was accounted a heretic, even by those who held the 
same sentiments as himself. When he had been, for this reason, excommunicated by the heterodox, he 
feigned a refusal to hold communion with them, because, they had unjustly admitted Arius into 
communion after he had perjured himself by declaring to the Emperor Constantine that he maintained the 
doctrines of the council of Nicaea. Such is the account given of Aetius. 


While the emperor was in the West, tidings arrived of the death of Leontius, bishop of Antioch. Eudoxius 
requested permission of the emperor to return to Syria, that he might superintend the affairs of that 
church. On permission being granted, he repaired with all speed to Antioch, and installed himself as 
bishop of that city without the sanction of George, bishop of Laodicea; of Mark, bishop of Arethusa; of the 
other Syrian bishops; or of any other bishop to whom the right of ordination pertained. It was reported 
that he acted with the concurrence of the emperor, and of the eunuchs belonging to the palace, who, like 
Eudoxius, favored the doctrines of Aetius, and believed that the Son is dissimilar from the Father. When 
Eudoxius found himself in possession of the church of Antioch, he ventured to uphold this heresy openly. 
He assembled in Antioch all those who held the same opinions as himself, among whom was Acacius, 
bishop of Tyre, and rejected the terms, “of like substance,” and “consubstantial,” under the pretext that 
they had been denounced by the Western bishops. For Hosius, with some of the priests there, had 


certainly, with the view of arresting the contention excited by Valens, Ursacius, and Germanius, 
consented, though by compulsion, at Sirmium, as it is reported, to refrain from the use of the terms 
“consubstantial” and “of like substance,” because such terms do not occur in the Holy Scriptures, and are 
beyond the understanding of men. They sent an epistle to the bishops as though these sustained the 
writings of Hosius on this point, and conveyed their thanks to Valens, Ursacius, and Germanius, because 
they had given the impulse of right views to the Western bishops. 


CHAPTER XIII 


INNOVATIONS OF EUDOXIUS CENSURED IN A LETTER WRITTEN BY GEORGE, BISHOP OF LAODICEA. DEPUTATION 
FROM THE COUNCIL OF ANCYRA TO CONSTANTIUS 


After Eudoxius had introduced these new doctrines, many members of the church of Antioch, who were 
opposed to them, were excommunicated. George, bishop of Laodicea, gave them a letter to take to the 
bishops who had been invited from the neighboring towns of Ancyra in Galatia by Basil, for the purpose of 
consecrating a church which he had erected. This letter was as follows:— 


“George, to his most honored lords Macedonius, Basil, Cecropius, and Eugenius, sends greeting in the 
Lord. 


“Nearly the whole city has suffered from the shipwreck of Aetius. The disciples of this wicked man, whom 
you contemned, have been encouraged by Eudoxius, and promoted by him to clerical appointments, and 
Aetius himself has been raised to the highest honor. Go, then, to the assistance of this great city, lest by its 
shipwreck the whole world should be submerged. Assemble yourselves together, and solicit the signatures 
of other bishops, that Aetius may be ejected from the church of Antioch, and that his disciples who have 
been manipulated beforehand into the lists of the clergy by Eudoxius, may be cut off. If Eudoxius persist 
in affirming with Aetius, that the Son is dissimilar from the Father, and in preferring those who uphold 
this dogma to those who reject it, the city of Antioch is lost to you.” Such was the strain of George’s letter. 


The bishops who were assembled at Ancyra clearly perceived by the enactments of Eudoxius at Antioch, 
that he contemplated the introduction of innovations in doctrine; they apprised the emperor of this fact, 
and besought him that the doctrine established at Sardica, at Sirmium, and at other councils, might be 
confirmed, and especially the dogma that the Son is of like substance with the Father. In order to proffer 
this request to the emperor, they sent to him a deputation composed of the following bishops: Basil, 
bishop of Ancyra; Eustathius, bishop of Sebaste; Eleusius, bishop of Cyzicus; and Leontius, the presbyter 
of the imperial bed-chamber. On their arrival at the palace, they found that Asphalius, a presbyter of 
Antioch, and a zealot of the Aetian heresy, was on the point of taking his departure, after having 
terminated the business for which he undertook the journey and having obtained a letter from the 
emperor. On receiving, however, the intelligence concerning the heresy conveyed by the deputation from 
Ancyra, Constantius condemned Eudoxius and his followers, withdrew the letter he had confided to 
Asphalius, and wrote the following one:— 


CHAPTER XIV 
LETTER OF THE EMPEROR CONSTANTIUS AGAINST EUDOXIUS AND HIS PARTISANS 


“Constantius Augustus the Conqueror, to the holy church in Antioch. 


“Eudoxius came without our authority; let no one suppose that he had it, for we are far from regarding 
such persons with favor. If they have recourse to deceit with others in transactions like this, they give 
evidence that they will refine away the truth in still higher things. For from what will they voluntarily 
refrain, who, for the sake of power, follow the round of the cities, leaping from one to another, as a kind of 
wanderer, prying into every nook, led by the desire for more? It is reported that there are among these 
people certain quacks and sophists, whose very names are scarcely to be tolerated, and whose deeds are 
evil and most impious. You all know to what set of people I allude; for you are all thoroughly acquainted 
with the doctrines of Aetius and the heresy which he has cultivated. He and his followers have devoted 
themselves exclusively to the task of corrupting the people; and these clever fellows have had the 
audacity to publish that we approved of their ordination. Such is the report they circulate, after the 
manner of those who talk overmuch; but it is not true, and, indeed, far removed from the truth. Recall to 
your recollection the words of which we made use, when we first made a declaration of our belief; for we 
confessed that our Saviour is the Son of God, and of like substance with the Father. But these people, who 
have the audacity to set forth whatever enters their imagination, concerning the Godhead, are not far 
removed from atheism; and they strive, moreover, to propagate their opinions among others. We are 
convinced that their iniquitous proceedings will fall back upon their own heads. In the meantime, it is 
sufficient to eject them from synods and from ordinary conference; for I will not now allude to the 
chastisements which must hereafter overtake them, unless they will desist from their madness. How great 
is the evil they perpetrate, when they collect together the most wicked persons, as if by an edict, and they 
select the leaders of heresy for the clergy, thus debasing the reverend order as though they were allowed 
to do what they please! Who can bear with people who fill the cities with impiety, who secrete impurity in 


the most distant regions, and who delight in nothing but in injuring the righteous? What an evil-working 
unity it is, which limps forward to enthrone itself in the diviner seats! Now is the time for those who have 
imbibed the truth to come forward into the light, and whoever were previously restrained through fear, 
and now would escape from conventionalism, let them step into the middle; for the artifices of these evil 
men have been thoroughly confuted, and no sort of device can be invented which will deliver them from 
acting impiously. It is the duty of good men to retain the faith of the Fathers, and, so to speak, to augment 
it, without busying themselves with other matters. I earnestly exhort those who have escaped, though but 
recently, from the precipice of this heresy, to assent to the decrees which the bishops who are wise in 
divine learning, have rightly determined for the better.” 


Thus we see that the heresy usually denominated Anomian was within a little of becoming predominant at 
this period. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE EMPEROR CONSTANTIUS REPAIRS TO SIRMIUM, RECALLS LIBERIUS, AND RESTORES HIM TO THE CHURCH 
OF ROME; HE ALSO COMMANDS FELIX TO ASSIST LIBERIUS IN THE SACERDOTAL OFFICE 


Not long after these events, the emperor returned to Sirmium from Rome; on receiving a deputation from 
the Western bishops, he recalled Liberius from Beroea. Constantius urged him, in the presence of the 
deputies of the Eastern bishops, and of the other priests who were at the camp, to confess that the Son is 
not of the same substance as the Father. He was instigated to this measure by Basil, Eustathius, and 
Eusebius, who possessed great influence over him. They had formed a compilation, in one document, of 
the decrees against Paul of Samosata, and Photinus, bishop of Sirmium; to which they subjoined a 
formulary of faith drawn up at Antioch at the consecration of the church, as if certain persons had, under 
the pretext of the term “consubstantial,” attempted to establish a heresy of their own. Liberius, 
Athanasius, Alexander, Severianus, and Crescens, a priest of Africa, were induced to assent to this 
document, as were likewise Ursacius, Germanius, bishop of Sirmium, Valens, bishop of Mursa, and as 
many of the Eastern bishops as were present. They partially approved of a confession of faith drawn up by 
Liberius, in which he declared that those who affirm that the Son is not like unto the Father in substance 
and in all other respects, are excommunicated. For when Eudoxius and his partisans at Antioch, who 
favored the heresy of Aetius, received the letter of Hosius, they circulated the report that Liberius had 
renounced the term “consubstantial,” and had admitted that the Son is dissimilar from the Father. After 
these enactments had been made by the Western bishops, the emperor permitted Liberius to return to 
Rome. The bishops who were then convened at Sirmium wrote to Felix, who governed the Roman church, 
and to the other bishops, desiring them to receive Liberius. They directed that both should share the 
apostolical throne and discharge the priestly duties in common, with harmony of mind; and that whatever 
illegalities might have occurred in the ordination of Felix, or the banishment of Liberius, might be buried 
in oblivion. The people of Rome regarded Liberius as a very excellent man, and esteemed him highly on 
account of the courage he had evinced in opposing the emperor, so that they had even excited seditions on 
his account, and had gone so far as to shed blood. Felix survived but a short time; and Liberius found 
himself in sole possession of the church. This event was, no doubt, ordained by God, that the seat of Peter 
might not be dishonored by the occupancy of two bishops; for such an arrangement is a sign of discord, 
and is foreign to ecclesiastical law. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE EMPEROR PURPOSED, ON ACCOUNT OF THE HERESY OF AETIUS AND THE INNOVATIONS IN ANTIOCH, TO 
CONVENE A COUNCIL AT NICOMEDIA; BUT AS AN EARTHQUAKE TOOK PLACE IN THAT CITY, AND MANY OTHER 
AFFAIRS INTERVENED, THE COUNCIL WAS FIRST CONVENED AT NICAEA, AND AFTERWARDS AT ARIMINUM AND 
SELEUCIA. ACCOUNT OF ARSACIUS, THE CONFESSOR 


Such were the events which transpired at Sirmium. It seemed at this period as if, from the fear of 
displeasing the emperor, the Eastern and Western Churches had united in the profession of the same 
doctrine. The emperor had determined upon convening a council at Nicaea to take into consideration the 
innovations introduced at Antioch, and the heresy of Aetius. As Basil, however, and his party were averse 
to the council being held in this city, because doctrinal questions had previously been agitated there, it 
was determined to hold the council at Nicomedia in Bithynia; and edicts were issued, summoning the 
most intelligent and eloquent bishops of every nation to repair thither punctually on an appointed day, so 
that it might be the privilege of all the priests of the state to share in the Synod and to be present at its 
decisions. The great number of these bishops had commenced their journey when the calamity that had 
come upon Nicomedia was reported, and that God had shaken the entire city to its foundations. Since the 
story of the destruction of the city everywhere prevailed and grew, the bishops arrested their journey; for 
as is usual in such cases, far more was rumored to those at a distance, than had actually occurred. It was 
reported that Nicaea, Perinthus, and the neighboring cities, even Constantinople, had been involved in the 
same catastrophe. The orthodox bishops were grieved immoderately at this occurrence; for the enemies of 
religion took occasion, on the overthrow of a magnificent church, to represent to the emperor that a 
multitude of bishops, men, women, and children fled to the church in the hope of their finding safety, and 
that they all perished. This report was not true. The earthquake occurred at the second hour of the day, at 


which time there was no assembly in the church. The only bishops who were killed were Cecropius, 
bishop of Nicomedia, and a bishop from the Bosphorus, and they were outside of the church when the 
fatal accident happened. The city was shaken in an instant of time, so that the people had not the power, 
even if they had the wish, to seek safety by flight; at the first experience of danger, they were either 
preserved, or they perished on the spot where they were standing. 


It is said that this calamity was predicted by Arsacius. He was a Persian, and a soldier who was employed 
in tending the emperor’s lions; but during the reign of Licinius he became a noted confessor, and left the 
army. He then went to the citadel of Nicomedia, and led the life of a monastic philosopher within its walls. 
Here a vision from heaven appeared to him, and he was commanded to quit the city immediately, that he 
might be saved from the calamity about to happen. He ran with the utmost earnestness to the church, and 
besought the clergy to offer supplications to God that His anger might be turned away. But, finding that 
far from being believed by them, he was regarded with ridicule, and as disclosing unlooked-for sufferings, 
he returned to his tower, and prostrated himself on the ground in prayer. Just at this moment the 
earthquake occurred, and many perished. Those who were spared fled into the country and the desert. 
And as happens in a prosperous and large city, there were fires in the brasiers and extinguishers of every 
house, and in the ovens of the baths, and in the furnaces of all who use fire in the arts; and when the 
framework fell in ruin, the flame was hemmed in by the stuff, and of course there was dry wood 
commingled, much of which was oily,—this served as a contribution to the rapid conflagration, and 
nourished the fire without stint; the flame creeping everywhere, and attaching to itself all circumjacent 
material, made the entire city, so to speak, one mass of fire. It being impossible to obtain access to the 
houses, those who had been saved from the earthquake rushed to the citadel. Arsacius was found dead in 
the unshaken tower, and prostrated on the ground, in the same posture in which he had begun to pray. It 
was Said that he had supplicated God to permit him to die, because he preferred death to beholding the 
destruction of a city in which he had first known Christ, and practiced monastical philosophy. As I have 
been led to speak of this good man, it is well to mention that he was endowed by God with the power of 
exorcising demons and of purifying those troubled by them. A man possessed with a demon once ran 
through the market-place with a naked sword in his hand. The people fled from him, and the whole city 
was in confusion. Arsacius went out to meet him, and called upon the name of Christ, and at that name 
the demon was expelled, and the man restored to sanity. Besides the above, Arsacius performed many 
other actions beyond the power and skill of man. There was a dragon, or some other species of reptile, 
which had entrenched itself in a cavity of the roadside, and which destroyed those who passed by, with its 
breath. Arsacius went to the spot and engaged in prayer, and the serpent voluntarily crept forth from its 
hole, dashed its head against the ground, and killed itself. All these details I have obtained from persons 
who heard them stated by those who had seen Arsacius. 


As the bishops were deterred from continuing their journey by the intelligence of the calamity which had 
occurred at Nicomedia, some awaited the further commands of the emperor, and others declared their 
opinions concerning the faith in letters which they wrote on the subject. The emperor hesitates as to what 
measures ought to be adopted, and writes to consult Basil as to whether a council ought to be convened. 
In his reply, it appears, Basil commended his piety, and tried to console him for the destruction of 
Nicomedia by examples drawn from the Holy Scriptures; he exhorted him, for the sake of religion, to 
hasten the Synod; and not to drop such a proof of his zeal for religion, and not to dismiss the priests who 
had been gathered together for this purpose, and had already set forth and were on their way, until some 
business had been transacted. He also suggested that the council might be held at Nicaea instead of 
Nicomedia, so that the disputed points might be finally decided on the very spot where they had been first 
called in question. Basil, in writing to this effect, believed that the emperor would be pleased with this 
proposition, as he had himself originally suggested the propriety of holding the council at Nicaea. On 
receiving this epistle from Basil, the emperor commanded that, at the commencement of summer, the 
bishops should assemble together at Nicaea, with the exception of those who were laboring under bodily 
infirmity; and these latter were to depute presbyters and deacons to make known their sentiments and to 
consult together on contested points of doctrine, and arrive at the same decision concerning all points at 
issue. He ordained that ten delegates should be selected from the Western churches, and as many from 
the Eastern, to take cognizance of the enactments that might be issued, and to decide whether they were 
in accordance with the Holy Scriptures, and also to exercise a general superintendence over the 
transactions of the council. After further consultation the emperor enacted that the bishops should remain 
where they might be residing, or in their own churches, until it had been decided where the council was 
to be held, and until they received notice to repair thither. He then writes to Basil, and directs him to 
inquire by letter of the Eastern bishops, where they would advise the council to be held, so that a public 
announcement might be made at the commencement of spring; for the emperor was of opinion that it was 
not advisable to convene the council at Nicaea, on account of the earthquake which had recently occurred 
in the province. Basil wrote to the bishops of every province, urging them to deliberate together, and to 
decide quickly upon the locality in which it would be most expedient to hold the council, and he prefixed a 
copy of the emperor’s letter to his epistle. As is frequently the case in similar circumstances, the bishops 
were divided in opinion on the subject, and Basil repaired to the emperor, who was then at Sirmium. He 
found several bishops at that city who had gone thither on their own private affairs, and among them were 
Mark, bishop of Arethusa, and George, who had been appointed to preside over the church of Alexandria. 
When at length it was decided that the council should be held in Seleucia, a city of Isauria, by Valens and 
his adherents, for Valens was then sojourning in Sirmium; since they favored the heresy of the Anomians, 


they urged the bishops who were present at the military court, to subscribe to a formulary of the faith 
which had been prepared, and in which there was no mention of the term “substance.” But while 
preparations were being zealously made for convening the council, Eudoxius and Acacius, Ursacius and 
Valens, with their followers, reflected that, while many of the bishops were attached to the Nicene faith, 
and others favored the formulary drawn up at the consecration of the church of Antioch, yet that both 
parties retained the use of the term “substance,” and maintained that the Son was, in every respect, like 
unto the Father; and being aware that if both parties assembled together in one place they would readily 
condemn the doctrines of Aetius, as being contrary to their respective creeds, they so contrived matters 
that the bishops of the West were convened at Ariminum, and those of the East at Seleucia, a city of 
Isauria. As it is easier to convince a few than a great many individuals, they conceived that they might 
possibly lead both parties to favor their sentiments by dealing with them separately, or that they might, at 
any rate, succeed with one, so that their heresy might not incur universal condemnation. They 
accomplished this through Eusebius, a eunuch who was superintendent of the imperial house: he was on 
terms of friendship with Eudoxius, and upheld the same doctrines, and many of those in power were 
seeking to conciliate this very Eusebius. 


CHAPTER XVII 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF ARIMINUM 


The emperor was persuaded that it would not be desirable for the public, on account of the expense, nor 
advantageous to the bishops, on account of the length of the journey, to convene them all to the same 
place for the purpose of holding a council. He therefore writes to the bishops who were then at Ariminum, 
as well as to those who were then at Seleucia, and directed them to enter upon an investigation of 
contested points concerning the faith, and then to turn their attention to the complaints of Cyril, bishop of 
Jerusalem, and of other bishops who had remonstrated against the injustice of the decrees of deposition 
and banishment which had been issued against them, and to examine the legality of various sentences 
which had been enacted against other bishops. There were, in fact, several accusations pending against 
different bishops. George was accused by the Egyptians of rapine and violence. Finally, the emperor 
commanded that ten deputies should be sent to him from each council, to inform him of their respective 
proceedings. 


In accordance with this edict, the bishops assembled at the appointed cities. The Synod at Ariminum first 
commenced proceedings; it consisted of about four hundred members. Those who regarded Athanasius 
with the greatest enmity, were of opinion that there was nothing further to be decreed against him. When 
they had entered upon the investigation of doctrinal questions, Valens and Ursacius, supported by 
Germenius, Auxentius, Caius, and Demophilus, advanced into the middle of the assembly, and demanded 
that all the formularies of the faith which had been previously compiled should be suppressed, and that 
the formulary which they had but a short time previously set forth in the Latin language at Sirmium 
should be alone retained. In this formulary it was taught, according to Scripture, that the Son is like unto 
the Father; but no mention was made of the substance of God. They declared that this formulary had been 
approved by the emperor, and that it was incumbent upon the council to adopt it, instead of consulting too 
scrupulously the individual opinions of every member of the council, so that disputes and divisions might 
not spring up, were the terms to be delivered up to debate and accurate proof. They added that it would 
better enable those who were more ignorant of the art of discourse to have a right conception of God, 
than were they to introduce novelties in terms, so akin to disputatious jugglery. By these representations, 
they designed to denounce the use of the term “consubstantial,” because they said it was not found in the 
Holy Scriptures, and was obscure to the multitude; and, instead of this term, they wished to substitute the 
expression that “the Son is like unto the Father in all things,” which is borne out by the Holy Scriptures. 
After they had read their formulary containing the above representations, many of the bishops told them 
that no new formulary of the faith ought to be set forth, that those which had been previously compiled 
were quite sufficient for all purposes, and that they were met together for the express purpose of 
preventing all innovations. These bishops then urged those who had compiled and read the formulary to 
declare publicly their condemnation of the Arian doctrine, as the cause of all the troubles which had 
agitated the churches of every region. Ursacius and Valens, Germenius and Auxentius, Demophilus and 
Caius, having protested against this protestation, the council commanded that the expositions of the other 
heresies should be read, and likewise that set forth at Nicaea; so that those formularies which favored 
divers heresies might be condemned, and those which were in accordance with the Nicene doctrines 
might be approved; in order that there might be no further ground for dispute, and no future necessity for 
councils, but that an efficient decision might be formed. They remarked that it was absurd to compose so 
many formularies, as if they had but just commenced to become acquainted with the faith, and as if they 
wished to slight the ancient traditions of the Church, by which the churches had been governed by 
themselves, and by their predecessors, many of whom had witnessed a good confession, and had received 
the crown of martyrdom. Such were the arguments adduced by these bishops, to prove that no 
innovations ought to be attempted. As Valens and Ursacius and their partisans refused to be convinced by 
these arguments, but persisted in advocating the adoption of their own formulary, they were deposed, and 
it was decided that their formulary should be rejected. It was remarked that the declaration at the 
commencement of this formulary, of its having been compiled at Sirmium, in the presence of Constantius, 
“the eternal Augustus,” and during the consulate of Eusebius and Hypatius, was an absurdity. Athanasius 


made the same remark, in a letter addressed to one of his friends, and said that it was ridiculous to term 
Constantius the eternal emperor, and yet to shrink from acknowledging the Son of God to be eternal; he 
also ridiculed the date affixed to the formulary, as though condemnation were meant to be thrown on the 
faith of former ages, as well as on those who had, before that period, been initiated into the faith. 


After these events had transpired at Ariminum, Valens and Ursacius, together with their adherents, 
irritated at their deposition, repaired with all haste to the emperor. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


LETTER FROM THE COUNCIL AT ARIMINUM TO THE EMPEROR CONSTANTIUS 


The Synod selected twenty bishops, and sent them on an embassy to the emperor, with the following 
letter, which has been translated from Latin into Greek:— 


“We believe that it is by the command of God, as well as by the arrangement of your piety, that we have 
been led from all the cities of the West, to assemble at Ariminum, for the purpose of declaring the faith of 
the Catholic Church, and of detecting those who have set forth heresies in opposition to it. After a 
protracted investigation, we have come to the conclusion that it is best to preserve that faith which has 
been continuous from antiquity, and which was preached by the prophets, the evangelists, the apostles of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Guardian of your empire, and Protector of your strength, by holding on thereto 
and guarding it to the end. It would have been absurd, as well as illegal, to have introduced any change in 
the doctrines which were so rightly and so justly propounded by the bishops at Nicaea, with the 
concurrence of the most illustrious Constantine, the emperor and your father, whose teaching and thought 
has gone forth and been preached in the universal hearing and reflection of men; and it is the antagonist 
and destroyer of the Arian heresy; through whose agency not only that deflection from the faith, but all 
others have been destroyed. There is great danger in adding to, or in taking away from, these doctrines; 
nor can the slightest alteration be made in any one of them, without giving an opportunity to the 
adversaries to do what they list. Ursacius and Valens, after having been suspected of participating in and 
advising about the Arian doctrine, were cut off from communion with us. In the hope of being restored to 
communion, they confessed their error, and obtained forgiveness, as their own writings testify, through 
which they were spared and received a pardon from the charges. The occasion on which the edict of 
forgiveness was conceded, was at the council of Milan, when the presbyters of the Roman church were 
also present. 


“Since we know that the formulary of the faith set forth at Nicaea was compiled with the greatest care 
and accuracy, in the presence of Constantine, of worthy memory, who maintained it throughout his life, 
and at his baptism, and when he departed to enjoy the merited peace of heaven, we judge that it would be 
absurd to attempt any alteration in it, and to overlook so many holy confessors and martyrs, and the 
writers and authors of this dogma, who have bestowed much thought upon it, and have perpetuated the 
ancient decree of the Catholic Church. God has transmitted the knowledge of their faith to the time in 
which you live, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom you reign and rule the world. Again have these 
wretched men, who are lamentable, to our way of thinking, announced themselves as heralds of an 
impious view with unlawful rashness, and have attempted to overturn the entire system of truth. For 
according to your injunction, the Synod was convened, and these men laid bare the view of their own 
deceit; for they attempted an innovation which they introduced with knavery and disturbance, and they 
found some companions whom they captured for this nefarious transaction; viz. Germanius, Auxentius, 
and Caius, who caused contention and discord. The teaching of these men, although it was uniform, 
exceeded the entire range of blasphemies. As they perceived that they were after all not of the same 
heresy, and that they did not think alike in any of the points of their evil suggestions, they went over to 
our symbol, so that it might appear as some other document. The time was indeed brief, but it was 
sufficient to refute their opinions. In order that the affairs of the Church might not be wrecked by them 
and that the disturbance and tumult which tossed everything to and fro might be restrained, it appeared 
the safe thing to preserve the ancient and immovable definitions, and to eject the aforesaid persons from 
communion with us. We have, for this reason, sent our reinstructed deputies to your Clemency, and have 
furnished them with letters, declaratory of the sentiments of the council. These deputies have been 
especially charged by us to maintain the truths which were defined rightly by the founders, and to instruct 
your Holiness as to the falsity of the assertion of Valens and Ursacius, that a few changes in righteous 
truths would produce peace in the Church. For how can peace be reproduced by those who destroy 
peace? They would be more likely to introduce contention and disturbance into the other cities and into 
the Church of Rome. We therefore entreat your Clemency to consider our deputies with gentle audience 
and mild look, and not to allow the dead to be dishonored by any novel changes. We pray you to permit us 
to remain in the definitions and decrees which we received from our ancestors, who, we would affirm, did 
their work with ready minds, with prudence, and with the Holy Spirit. For these innovations not only lead 
believers to infidelity, but also delude unbelievers to immaturity. We likewise entreat you to command that 
the bishops who are now absent from their churches, and of whom some are laboring under the infirmities 
of old age, and others under the privations of poverty, may be furnished with the means of returning to 
their own homes, in order that the churches may not be longer deprived of their ministry. 


“Again, we beseech you that nothing be taken away from the former decisions, or added to them; let all 
remain unchanged, even as it has been preserved from the piety of your father to the present time; so that 
we may not in future be fatigued, and be compelled to become strangers to our own parishes, but that 
bishops and people may dwell together in peace, and be able to devote themselves to prayer and 
supplication for your own personal salvation and empire and peace, which may the Deity graciously 
vouchsafe to you uninterruptedly. 


“Our deputies will show you the signatures and the names of the bishops, and some of them will offer 
instruction to your Holiness out of the Sacred Scriptures.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


CONCERNING THE DEPUTIES OF THE COUNCIL AND THE EMPEROR’S LETTER; AGREEMENT OF THE ADHERENTS 
OF URSACIUS AND VALENS AFTERWARDS WITH THE LETTER PUT FORTH; EXILE OF THE ARCHBISHOPS. 
CONCERNING THE SYNOD AT NICAEA, AND THE REASON WHY THE SYNOD WAS HELD IN ARIMINUM 


We have now transcribed the letter of the council of Ariminum. Ursacius and Valens, with their adherents, 
anticipating the arrival of the deputies of the council, showed to the emperor the document which they 
had read, and calumniated the council. The emperor was displeased at the rejection of this formulary, as it 
had been composed in his presence at Sirmium, and he therefore treated Ursacius and Valens with honor; 
while, on the other hand, he manifested great contempt towards the deputies, and even delayed granting 
them an audience. At length, however, he wrote to the Synod, and informed them that an expedition which 
he was compelled to undertake against the barbarians prevented him from conferring with the deputies; 
and that he had, therefore, commanded them to remain at Adrianople until his return, in order that, when 
public business had been dismissed, his mind might be at liberty to hear and test the representations of 
the deputies; “for it is right,” he said, “to bring to the investigation of Divine subjects, a mind unfettered 
by other cares.” Such was the strain of his letter. 


The bishops replied that they could never depart from the decision they had formed, as they had before 
declared in writing, and had charged their deputies to declare; and they besought him to regard them 
with favor, and to give audience to their deputies, and to read their letter. They told him that it must 
appear grievous to him that so many churches should be deprived of their bishops; and that, if agreeable 
to him, they would return to their churches before the winter. After writing this letter, which was full of 
supplications and entreaties, the bishops waited for a time for a reply; but as no answer was granted 
them, they afterwards returned to their own cities. 


What I have above stated clearly proves that the bishops who were convened at Ariminum confirmed the 
decrees which had of old been set forth at Nicaea. Let us now consider how it was that they eventually 
assented to the formulary of faith compiled by Valens and Ursacius and their followers. Various accounts 
have been given me of this transaction. Some say that the emperor was offended at the bishops having 
departed from Ariminum without his permission, and allowed Valens and his partisans to govern the 
churches of the West according to their own will, to set forth their own formulary, to eject those who 
refused to sign it from the churches, and to ordain others in their place. They say that, taking advantage 
of this power, Valens compelled some of the bishops to sign the formulary, and that he drove many who 
refused compliance, from their churches, and first of all Liberius, bishop of Rome. It is further asserted 
that when Valens and his adherents had acted in this manner in Italy, they resolved to handle the Eastern 
churches in the same way. As these persecutors were passing through Thrace, they stopped, it is said, at 
Nicaea, a city of that province. They there convened a council, and read the formulary of Ariminum, which 
they had translated into the Greek language, and by representing that it had been approved by a general 
council, they obtained its adoption at Nicaea; they then cunningly denominated it the Nicaean formulary 
of faith, in order, by the resemblance of names, to deceive the simple, and cause it to be mistaken for the 
ancient formulary set forth by the Nicaean council. Such is the account given by some parties. Others say 
that the bishops who were convened at the council of Ariminum were wearied by their detention in that 
city, as the emperor neither honored them with a reply to their letter, nor granted them permission to 
return to their own churches; and that, at this juncture, those who had espoused the opposite heresy 
represented to them that it was not right that divisions should exist between the priests of the whole 
world for the sake of one word, and that it was only requisite to admit that the Son is like unto the Father 
in order to put an end to all disputes; for that the bishops of the East would never rest until the term 
“substance” was rejected. By these representations, it is said, the members of the council were at length 
persuaded to assent to the formulary which Ursacius had so sedulously pressed upon them. Ursacius and 
his partisans, being apprehensive lest the deputies sent by the council to the emperor should declare what 
firmness was in the first place evinced by the Western bishops, and should expose the true cause of the 
rejection of the term “consubstantial,” detained these deputies at Nicaea in Thrace throughout the winter, 
under the pretext that no public conveyance could be then obtained, and that the roads were in a bad 
state for traveling; and they then induced them, it is said, to translate the formulary they had accepted 
from Latin into Greek, and to send it to the Eastern bishops. By this means, they anticipated that the 
formulary would produce the impression they intended without the fraud being detected; for there was no 
one to testify that the members of the council of Ariminum had not voluntarily rejected the term 
“substance” from deference to the Eastern bishops, who were averse to the use of that word. But this was 


CHAPTER XIV 


OF BLASPHEMY. ONE OF ST. PAULS SAYINGS 


But, however, the majority (of Christians) have by this time induced the belief in their mind that it is 
pardonable if at any time they do what the heathen do, for fear “the Name be blasphemed.” Now the 
blasphemy which must quite be shunned by us in every way is, I take it, this: If any of us lead a heathen 
into blasphemy with good cause, either by fraud, or by injury, or by contumely, or any other matter of 
worthy complaint, in which “the Name” is deservedly impugned, so that the Lord, too, be deservedly 
angry. Else, if of all blasphemy it has been said, “By your means My Name is blasphemed,” we all perish at 
once; since the whole circus, with no desert of ours, assails “the Name” with wicked suffrages. Let us 
cease (to be Christians) and it will not be blasphemed! On the contrary, while we are, let it be 
blasphemed: in the observance, not the overstepping, of discipline; while we are being approved, not 
while we are being reprobated. Oh blasphemy, bordering on martyrdom, which now attests me to be a 
Christian, while for that very account it detests me! The cursing of well-maintained Discipline is a blessing 
of the Name. “If,” says he, “I wished to please men, I should not be Christ’s servant.” But the same apostle 
elsewhere bids us take care to please all: “As I,” he says, “please all by all means.” No doubt he used to 
please them by celebrating the Saturnalia and New-year’s day! [Was it so] or was it by moderation and 
patience? by gravity, by kindness, by integrity? In like manner, when he is saying, “I have become all 
things to all, that I may gain all,” does he mean “to idolaters an idolater?” “to heathens a heathen?” “to 
the worldly worldly?” But albeit he does not prohibit us from having our conversation with idolaters and 
adulterers, and the other criminals, saying, “Otherwise ye would go out from the world,” of course he 
does not so slacken those reins of conversation that, since it is necessary for us both to live and to mingle 
with sinners, we may be able to sin with them too. Where there is the intercourse of life, which the apostle 
concedes, there is sinning, which no one permits. To live with heathens is lawful, to die with them is not. 
Let us live with all; let us be glad with them, out of community of nature, not of superstition. We are peers 
in soul, not in discipline; fellow-possessors of the world, not of error. But if we have no right of communion 
in matters of this kind with strangers, how far more wicked to celebrate them among brethren! Who can 
maintain or defend this? The Holy Spirit upbraids the Jews with their holy-days. “Your Sabbaths, and new 
moons, and ceremonies,” says He, “My soul hateth.” By us, to whom Sabbaths are strange, and the new 
moons and festivals formerly beloved by God, the Saturnalia and New-year’s and Midwinter’s festivals and 
Matronalia are frequented—presents come and go—New-year’s gifts—games join their noise—banquets 
join their din! Oh better fidelity of the nations to their own sect, which claims no solemnity of the 
Christians for itself! Not the Lord’s day, not Pentecost, even if they had known them, would they have 
shared with us; for they would fear lest they should seem to be Christians. We are not apprehensive lest 
we seem to be heathens! If any indulgence is to be granted to the flesh, you have it. I will not say your 
own days, but more too; for to the heathens each festive day occurs but once annually: you have a festive 
day every eighth day. Call out the individual solemnities of the nations, and set them out into a row, they 
will not be able to make up a Pentecost. 


CHAPTER XV 


CONCERNING FESTIVALS IN HONOUR OF EMPERORS, VICTORIES, AND THE LIKE. EXAMPLES OF THE THREE 
CHILDREN AND DANIEL 


But “let your works shine,” saith He; but now all our shops and gates shine! You will now-a-days find more 
doors of heathens without lamps and laurel-wreaths than of Christians. What does the case seem to be 
with regard to that species (of ceremony) also? If it is an idol’s honour, without doubt an idol’s honour is 
idolatry. If it is for a man’s sake, let us again consider that all idolatry is for man’s sake; let us again 
consider that all idolatry is a worship done to men, since it is generally agreed even among their 
worshippers that aforetime the gods themselves of the nations were men; and so it makes no difference 
whether that superstitious homage be rendered to men of a former age or of this. Idolatry is condemned, 
not on account of the persons which are set up for worship, but on account of those its observances, 
which pertain to demons. “The things which are Caesar’s are to be rendered to Caesar.” It is enough that 
He set in apposition thereto, “and to God the things which are God’s.” What things, then, are Caesar’s? 
Those, to wit, about which the consultation was then held, whether the poll-tax should be furnished to 
Caesar or no. Therefore, too, the Lord demanded that the money should be shown Him, and inquired 
about the image, whose it was; and when He had heard it was Caesar’s, said, “Render to Caesar what are 
Caesar’s, and what are God’s to God;” that is, the image of Caesar, which is on the coin, to Caesar, and the 
image of God, which is on man, to God; so as to render to Caesar indeed money, to God yourself. 
Otherwise, what will be God’s, if all things are Caesar’s? “Then,” do you say, “the lamps before my doors, 
and the laurels on my posts are an honour to God?” They are there of course, not because they are an 
honour to God, but to him who is honour in God’s stead by ceremonial observances of that kind, so far as 
is manifest, saving the religious performance, which is in secret appertaining to demons. For we ought to 
be sure if there are any whose notice it escapes through ignorance of this world’s literature, that there 
are among the Romans even gods of entrances; Cardea (Hinge-goddess), called after hinges, and Forculus 
(Door-god) after doors, and Limentinus (Threshold-god) after the threshold, and Janus himself (Gate-god) 
after the gate: and of course we know that, though names be empty and feigned, yet, when they are 
drawn down into superstition, demons and every unclean spirit seize them for themselves, through the 


evidently a false account; for all the members of the council, with the exception of a few, maintained 
strenuously that the Son is like unto the Father in substance, and the only differences of opinion existing 
between them were that some said that the Son is of the same substance as the Father, while others 
asserted that he is of like substance with the Father. Some state this matter in one form, others in a 
different one. 


CHAPTER XX 


EVENTS WHICH TOOK PLACE IN THE EASTERN CHURCHES: MARATHONIUS, ELEUSIUS OF CYZICUS, AND 
MACEDONIUS EXPEL THOSE WHO MAINTAIN THE TERM “CONSUBSTANTIAL.” CONCERNING THE CHURCHES OF 
THE NOVATIANS; HOW ONE CHURCH WAS TRANSPORTED; THE NOVATIANS ENTER INTO COMMUNION WITH THE 
ORTHODOX 


While the events I have above related were taking place in Italy, the East, even before the council of 
Seleucia had been constituted, was the theatre of great disturbances. The adherents of Acacius and 
Patrophilus, having ejected Maximus, turned over the church of Jerusalem to Cyril. Macedonius harassed 
Constantinople and the neighboring cities; he was abetted by Eleusius and Marathonius. This latter was 
originally a deacon in his own church, and was a zealous superintendent of the poor of the monastical 
dwellings inhabited by men and women, and Macedonius raised him to the bishopric of Nicomedia. 
Eleusius, who, not without distinction, was formerly attached to the military service of the palace, had 
been ordained bishop of Cyzicus. It is said that Eleusius and Marathonius were both good men in their 
conduct, but that they were zealous in persecuting those who maintained that the Son is of the same 
substance as the Father, although they were not so distinctly cruel as Macedonius, who not only expelled 
those who refused to hold communion with him, but imprisoned some, and dragged others before the 
tribunals. In many cases he compelled the unwilling to communion. He seized children and women who 
had not been initiated and initiated them, and destroyed many churches in different places, under the 
pretext that the emperor had commanded the demolition of all houses of prayer in which the Son was 
recognized to be of the same substance as the Father. 


Under this pretext the church of the Novatians at Constantinople, situated in that part of the city called 
Pelargus, was destroyed. It is related that these heretics performed a courageous action with the aid of 
the members of the Catholic Church, with whom they made common cause. When those who were 
employed to destroy this church were about to commence the work of demolition, the Novatians 
assembled themselves together; some tore down the materials, and others conveyed them to a suburb of 
the city called Sycae. They quickly achieved this task; for men, women, and children participated in it, and 
by offering their labor to God they were extraordinarily inspirited. By the exercise of this zeal the church 
was soon renewed, and, from this circumstance, received the name of Anastasia. After the death of 
Constantius, Julian, his successor, granted to the Novatians the ground which they had previously 
possessed, and permitted them to rebuild their church. The people spiritedly took advantage of this 
permission, and transported the identical materials of the former edifice from Sycae. But this happened at 
a later period of time than that which we are now reviewing. At this period a union was nearly effected 
between the Novatian and Catholic churches; for as they held the same opinions concerning the Godhead, 
and were subjected to a common persecution, the members of both churches assembled and prayed 
together. The Catholics then possessed no houses of prayer, for the Arians had wrested them from them. It 
appears, too, that from the frequent intercourse between the members of each church, they reasoned that 
the differences between them were vain, and they resolved to commune with one another. A reconciliation 
would certainly have been effected, I think, had not the desire of the multitude been frustrated by the 
slander of a few individuals, who asserted that there was an ancient law prohibiting the union of the 
churches. 


CHAPTER XXI 


PROCEEDINGS OF MACEDONIUS IN MANTINIUM. HIS REMOVAL FROM HIS SEE WHEN HE ATTEMPTED TO 
REMOVE THE COFFIN OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. JULIAN WAS PRONOUNCED CAESAR 


About the same time Eleusius wholly demolished the church of the Novatians in Cyzicus. The inhabitants 
of other parts of Paphlagonia, and particularly of Mantinium, were subjected to similar persecutions. 
Macedonius, having been apprised that the majority of these people were followers of Novatus, and that 
the ecclesiastical power was not of itself sufficiently strong to expel them, persuaded the emperor to send 
four cohorts against them. For he imagined that men who are unaccustomed to arms would, on the first 
appearance of soldiers, be seized with terror, and conform to his sentiments. But it happened otherwise, 
for the people of Mantinium armed themselves with sickles and axes and whatever other weapons 
chanced to be at hand, and marched against the military. A severe conflict ensued, and many of the 
Paphlagonians fell, but nearly all the soldiers were slain. Many of the friends of Macedonius blamed him 
for having occasioned so great a disaster, and the emperor was displeased, and regarded him with less 
favor than before. Inimical feelings were engendered still more strongly by another occurrence. 
Macedonius contemplated the removal of the coffin of the Emperor Constantine, as the structure in which 
it had been concealed was falling into ruin. The people were divided in opinion on this subject: some 
concurred in the design, and others opposed it, deeming it impious and similar to digging up a grave. 


Those who maintained the Nicene doctrines were of the latter sentiment, and insisted that no indignity 
should be offered to the body of Constantine, as that emperor had held the same doctrines as themselves. 
They were besides, I can readily imagine, eager to oppose the projects of Macedonius. However, without 
further delay, Macedonius caused the coffin to be conveyed to the same church in which the tomb of 
Acacius the martyr is placed. The people, divided into two factions, the one approving, the other 
condemning the deed, rushed upon each other in the same church, and so much carnage ensued that the 
house of prayer and the adjoining place were filled with blood and slaughtered bodies. The emperor, who 
was then in the West, was deeply incensed on hearing of this occurrence; and he blamed Macedonius as 
the cause of the indignity offered to his father, and of the slaughter of the people. 


The emperor had determined to visit the East, and held on his way; he conferred the title of Caesar on his 
cousin Julian, and sent him to Western Gaul. 


CHAPTER XXII 
COUNCIL OF SELEUCIA 


About the same period the Eastern bishops assembled, to the number of about one hundred and sixty, in 
Seleucia, a city of Isauria. This was during the consulate of Eusebius and Hypatius. Leonas, who held a 
brilliant military office at the palace, repaired to this council at the command of Constantius, so that the 
doctrinal confession might be conducted in his presence. Lauricius, the military governor of the province, 
was present to prepare whatever might be necessary; for the letter of the emperor had commanded him to 
render this service. At the first session of this council, several of the bishops were absent, and among 
others, Patrophilus, bishop of Scythopolis; Macedonius, bishop of Constantinople; and Basil, bishop of 
Ancyra. They resorted to divers pretexts in justification of their non-attendance. Patrophilus alleged in 
excuse a complaint in the eyes, and Macedonius pleaded indisposition; but it was suspected they had 
absented themselves from the fear that various accusations would be brought against them. As the other 
bishops refused to enter upon the investigation of disputed points during their absence, Leonas 
commanded them to proceed at once to the examination of the questions that had been agitated. Thus 
some were of the opinion that it was necessary to commence with the discussion of doctrinal topics, while 
others maintained that inquiries ought first to be instituted into the conduct of those among them against 
whom accusations had been laid, as had been the case with Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, Eustathius, bishop 
of Sebaste, and others. The ambiguity of the emperor’s letters, which sometimes prescribed one course 
and sometimes another, gave rise to this dispute. The contention arising from this source became so 
fierce, that all union was destroyed between them, and they became divided into two parties. However, 
the advice of those who wished to commence with the examination of doctrine, prevailed. When they 
proceeded to the investigation of terms, some desired to reject the use of the term “substance,” and 
appealed to the authority of the formulary of faith which had not long previously been compiled by Mark 
at Sirmium, and had been received by the bishops who were at the court, among whom was Basil, bishop 
of Ancyra. Many others were anxious for the adoption of the formulary of faith drawn up at the dedication 
of the church of Antioch. To the first of these parties belonged Eudoxius, Acacius, Patrophilus, George, 
bishop of Alexandria, Uranius, bishop of Tyre, and thirty-two other bishops. The latter party was 
supported by George, bishop of Laodicea, in Syria; by Eleusius, bishop of Cyzicus; by Sophronius, bishop 
of Pompeiopolis, in Paphlagonia; with these the majority agreed. It was suspected, and with reason, that 
Acacius and his partisans absented themselves on account of the difference between their sentiments and 
those of the aforesaid bishops, and also because they desired to evade the investigation of certain 
accusations which had been brought against them; for, although they had previously acknowledged in 
writing to Macedonius, bishop of Constantinople, that the Son is in all respects like unto the Father, and of 
the same substance, now they fought entirely shy of their former professions. After prolonged disputations 
and contention, Silvanus, bishop of Tarsus, declared, in a loud and peremptory tone, that no new 
formulary of faith ought to be introduced but that which had been approved at Antioch, and this alone 
ought to prevail. As this proposition was repugnant to the followers of Acacius, they withdrew, and the 
other bishops read the formulary of Antioch. The following day these bishops assembled in the church, 
closed the doors, and privately confirmed this formulary. Acacius condemned this proceeding, and laid the 
formulary which he advocated before Leonas and Lauricius privately. Three days afterwards the same 
bishops reassembled, and were joined by Macedonius and Basil, who had been previously absent. Acacius 
and his partisans declared that they would take no part in the proceedings of the council until those who 
had been deposed and accused had quitted the assembly. His demand was complied with; for the bishops 
of the opposite party were determined that he should have no pretext for dissolving the council, which 
was evidently his object, in order to prevent the impending examination of the heresy of Aetius, and of the 
accusations which had been brought against himself and his partisans. When all the members were 
assembled, Leonas stated that he held a document which had been handed to him by the partisans of 
Acacius; it was their formulary of faith, with introductory remarks. None of the other bishops knew 
anything about it; for Leonas, who was of the same sentiment as Acacius, had willingly kept the whole 
matter a secret. When this document was read, the whole assembly was filled with tumult; for some of the 
statements it contained were to the effect that, though the emperor had prohibited the introduction of any 
term into the formularies of faith which was not found in the Sacred Scriptures, yet that bishops who had 
been deposed, having been brought from various provinces to the assembly, with others who had been 
illegally ordained, the council had been thrown into confusion, and that some of the members had been 


insulted, and others prevented from speaking. It was added that Acacius and his partisans did not reject 
the formulary which had been compiled at Antioch, although those who had assembled in that city had 
drawn it up for the express purpose of meeting the difficulty which had just then arisen; but that, as the 
terms “consubstantial” and “of similar substance” had grieved some individuals, and that, as it had been 
recently asserted that the Son is dissimilar from the Father, it was necessary, on this account, to reject the 
terms “consubstantial” and a “similar substance,” which do not occur in Scripture, to condemn the term 
“dissimilar,” and to confess clearly that the Son is like unto the Father; for He is, as the Apostle Paul 
somewhere says, “the image of the invisible God.” These prefatory observations were followed by a 
formulary, which was neither conformable with that of Nicaea, nor with that of Antioch, and which was so 
artfully worded that the followers of Arius and of Aetius would not appear to be in error if they should 
thus state their faith. In this formulary, the words used by those who had convened at Nicaea, in 
condemnation of the Arian doctrine, were omitted, and the declarations of the council of Antioch, 
concerning the immutability of the Deity of the Son, and concerning His being the unchangeable image of 
the substance, the counsel, and the power, and the glory of the Father, were passed over in silence, and 
belief was simply expressed in the Father, in the Son, and in the Holy Ghost; and after bestowing some 
vulgar epithets on a few individuals who had never entered into any doctrinal contention on one side or 
the other, all those who entertained any other opinions than those set forth in this formulary were 
declared to be aliens to the Catholic Church. Such were the contents of the document presented by 
Leonas, and which had been signed by Acacius, and by those who had adopted his sentiments. After it had 
been read, Sophronius, a bishop of Paphlagonia, exclaimed, “If we daily receive the opinions of individuals 
as a statement of the faith, we shall fail in attaining precision of the truth.” Acacius having retorted that it 
was not forbidden to compile new formularies, as that of Nicaea had been once and frequently altered, 
Eleusius replied as follows: “But the council has not now met for the purpose of learning what is already 
known, or of accepting any other formulary than that which has been already approved by those who 
assembled at Antioch; and, moreover, living and dying, we will adhere to this formulary.” The dispute 
having taken this turn, they entered upon another inquiry, and asked the partisans of Acacius, in what 
they considered the Son to be like unto the Father. They replied that the Son is similar in will only, but not 
in substance, and the others thereupon insisted that He is similar in substance, and convicted Acacius, by 
a work which he had formerly written, that he had once been of their opinion. Acacius replied that he 
ought not to be judged from his own writings; and the dispute had continued with heat for some time, 
when Eleusius, bishop of Cyzicus, spoke as follows: “It matters little to the council whether Mark or Basil 
has transgressed in any way, whether they or the adherents of Acacius have any accusation to bring 
against each other; neither does the trouble devolve upon the council of examining whether their 
formulary be commendable or otherwise; it is enough to maintain the formulary which has been already 
confirmed at Antioch by ninety-seven priests; and if any one desire to introduce any doctrine which is not 
contained therein, he ought to be held as an alien to religion and the Church.” Those who were of his 
sentiments applauded his speech; and the assembly then arose and separated. The following day, the 
partisans of Acacius and of George refused to attend the council; and Leonas, who had now openly 
declared himself to be of their sentiments, likewise refused, in spite of all entreaties, to repair thither. 
Those who were deputed to request his attendance found the partisans of Acacius in his house; and he 
declined their invitation, under the plea that too much discord prevailed in the council, and that he had 
only been commanded by the emperor to attend the council in case of unanimity among the members. 
Much time was consumed in this way; and the partisans of Acacius were frequently solicited by the other 
bishops to attend the assemblies; but they sometimes demanded a special conference in the house of 
Leonas, and sometimes alleged that they had been commissioned by the emperor to judge those who had 
been accused; for they would not receive the creed adopted by the other bishops, nor clear themselves of 
the crimes of which they had been accused; neither would they examine the case of Cyril, whom they had 
deposed; and there was no one to compel them to do so. The council, however, eventually deposed 
George, bishop of Alexandria; Acacius, bishop of Caesarea; Uranius, bishop of Tyre; Patrophilus, bishop of 
Scythopolis; and Eudoxius, bishop of Antioch; and several other prelates. Many persons were likewise put 
out of communion until they could purge themselves of the crimes imputed to them. The transactions 
were conveyed in writing to the parish of each of the clergy. Adrian, a presbyter of Antioch, was ordained 
bishop over that church, in room of Eudoxius; but the partisans of Acacius arrested him and delivered him 
over to Leonas and Lauricius. They committed him into the custody of the soldiers, but afterwards sent 
him into exile. 


We have now given a brief account of the termination of the council of Seleucia. Those who desire more 
detailed information must seek it in the acts of the council, which have been transcribed by attendant 
shorthand writers. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


ACACIUS AND AETIUS; AND HOW THE DEPUTIES OF THE TWO COUNCILS OF ARIMINUM AND OF SELEUCIA WERE 
LED BY THE EMPEROR TO ACCEPT THE SAME DOCTRINES 


Immediately after the above transactions, the adherents of Acacius repaired to the emperor; but the other 
bishops returned to their respective homes. The ten bishops who had been unanimously chosen as 
deputies to the emperor, met, on their arrival at the court, the ten deputies of the council of Ariminum, 
and likewise the partisans of Acacius. These latter had gained over to their cause the chief men attached 


to the palace, and, through their influence, had secured the favor of the emperor. It was reported that 
some of these proselytes had espoused the sentiments of Acacius at some previous period; that some were 
bribed by means of the wealth belonging to the churches; and that others were seduced by the subtilty of 
the arguments presented to them, and by the dignity of the persuader. Acacius was, in fact, no common 
character; by nature he was gifted with great powers of intellect and eloquence, and he exhibited no want 
of skill or of address in the accomplishment of his schemes. He was the president of an illustrious church, 
and could boast of Eusebius Pamphilus as his teacher, whom he succeeded in the episcopate, and was 
more honorably known than any other man by the reputation and succession of his books. Endowed with 
all these advantages, he succeeded with ease in whatever he undertook. 


As there were at this period at Constantinople all together twenty deputies, ten from each council, besides 
many other bishops, who, from various motives, had repaired to the city, Honoratus, whom the emperor, 
before his departure to the West, had constituted chief governor of Constantinople, received directions to 
examine, in the presence of the exarchs of the great council, the reports circulated concerning Aetius and 
his heresy. Constantius, with some of the rulers, eventually undertook the investigation of this case; and 
as it was proved that Aetius had introduced dogmas essentially opposed to the faith, the emperor and the 
other judges were offended at his blasphemous statements. It is said that the partisans of Acacius at first 
feigned ignorance of this heresy, for the purpose of inducing the emperor and those around him to take 
cognizance of it; for they imagined that the eloquence of Aetius would be irresistible; that he would 
infallibly succeed in convincing his auditory; and that his heresy would conquer the unwilling. When, 
however, the result proved the futility of their expectations, they demanded that the formulary of faith 
accepted by the council of Ariminum should receive the sanction of the deputies from the council of 
Seleucia. As these latter protested that they would never renounce the use of the term “substance,” the 
Acacians declared to them upon oath that they did not hold the Son to be, in substance, dissimilar from 
the Father; but that, on the contrary, they were ready to denounce this opinion as heresy. They added that 
they esteemed the formulary compiled by the Western bishops at Ariminum the more highly, because the 
word “substance” had been unexpectedly expunged from it; because, they said, if this formulary were to 
be received, there would be no further mention, either of the word “substance” or of the term 
“consubstantial,” to which many of the Western priests were, from their reverence for the Nicaean 
council, peculiarly attached. 


It was for these reasons that the emperor approved of the formulary; and when he recalled to mind the 
great number of bishops who had been convened at Ariminum, and reflected that there is no error in 
saying either that “the Son is like unto the Father” or “of the same substance as the Father”; and when he 
further considered that no difference in signification would ensue, if, for terms which do not occur in 
Scripture, other equivalent and uncontrovertible expressions were to be substituted (such, for instance, as 
the word “similar”’), he determined upon giving his sanction to the formulary. Such being his own 
sentiments, he commanded the bishops to accept the formulary. The next day preparations were made for 
the pompous ceremony of proclaiming him consul, which, according to the Roman custom, took place in 
the beginning of the month of January, and the whole of that day and part of the ensuing night the 
emperor spent with the bishops, and at length succeeded in persuading the deputies of the council of 
Seleucia to receive the formulary transmitted from Ariminum. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


FORMULARY OF THE COUNCIL OF ARIMINUM APPROVED BY THE ACACIANS. LIST OF THE DEPOSED CHIEF- 
PRIESTS, AND THE CAUSES OF THEIR CONDEMNATION 


The partisans of Acacius remained some time at Constantinople, and invited thither several bishops of 
Bithynia, among whom were Maris, bishop of Chalcedon, and Ulfilas, bishop of the Goths. These prelates 
having assembled together, in number about fifty, they confirmed the formulary read at the council of 
Ariminum, adding this provision, that the terms “substance “ and “hypostasis” should never again be used 
in reference to God. They also declared that all other formularies set forth in times past, as likewise those 
that might be compiled at any future period, should be condemned. They then deposed Aetius from his 
office of deacon, because he had written works full of contention and of a species of vain knowledge 
opposed to the ecclesiastical vocation; because he had used in writing and in disputation several impious 
expressions; and because he had been the occasion of troubles and seditions in the Church. It was alleged 
by many that they did not depose him willingly, but merely because they wished to remove all suspicion 
from the mind of the emperor which he had with regard to them, for they had been accused of holding 
Aetian views. Those who held these sentiments took advantage of the resentment with which, for reasons 
above mentioned, the emperor regarded Macedonius, and they accordingly deposed him, and likewise 
Eleusius, bishop of Cyzicus; Basil, bishop of Ancyra; Heortasius, bishop of Sardis; and Dracontius, bishop 
of Pergamus. Although they differed about doctrine from those bishops, yet in deposing them, no blame 
was thrown upon their faith, but charges were alleged against them in common with all, that they had 
disturbed the peace and violated the laws of the Church. They specified, in particular, that when the 
presbyter Diogenes was traveling from Alexandria to Ancyra, Basil seized his papers, and struck him; they 
also deposed that Basil had, without trial, delivered over many of the clergy from Antioch, from the banks 
of the Euphrates, and from Cilicia, Galatia, and Asia, to the rulers of the provinces, to be exiled and 
subjected to cruel punishments, so that many had been loaded with chains, and had been compelled to 


bribe the soldiers, who were conducting them away, not to ill-use them. They added that, on one occasion, 
when the emperor had commanded Aetius and some of his followers to be led before Cecropius, that they 
might answer to him for various accusations laid to their charge, Basil recommended the person who was 
intrusted with the execution of this edict, to act according to the dictates of his own judgment. They said 
that he wrote directions to Hermogenes, the prefect and governor of Syria, stating who were to be 
banished, and whither they were to be sent; and that, when the exiles were recalled by the emperor, he 
would not consent to their return, but opposed himself to the wishes of the rulers and of the priests. They 
further deposed that Basil had excited the clergy of Sirimium against Germanius; and that, although he 
stated in writing that he had admitted Germanius, Valens, and Ursacius into communion, he had placed 
them as criminals before the tribunal of the African bishops; and that, when taxed with this deed, he had 
denied it, and perjured himself; and that, when he was afterwards convicted, he strove to justify his 
perjury by sophistical reasoning. They added, that he had been the cause of contention and of sedition in 
Illyria, Italy, Africa, and in the Roman church; that he had thrown a servant into prison to compel her to 
bear false witness against her mistress; that he had baptized a man of loose life, who lived in illicit 
intercourse with a woman, and had promoted him to be a deacon; that he had neglected to 
excommunicate a quack-doctor who had occasioned the death of several persons; and that he and some of 
the clergy had bound themselves by oath before the holy table, not to bring accusations against each 
other. This, they said, was an artifice adopted by the president of the clergy to shield himself from the 
accusations of his plaintiffs. In short, such were the reasons they specified for the deposition of Basil. 
Eustathius, they said, was deposed because, when a presbyter, he had been condemned, and put away 
from the communion of prayers by Eulalius, his own father, who was bishop of the church of Caesarea, in 
Cappadocia; and also because he had been excommunicated by a council held at Neocaesarea, a city of 
Pontus, and deposed by Eusebius, bishop of Constantinople, for unfaithfulness in the discharge of certain 
duties that had devolved upon him. He had also been deprived of his bishopric by those who were 
convened in Gangroe, on account of his having taught, acted, and thought contrary to sound doctrine. He 
had been convicted of perjury by the council of Antioch. He had likewise endeavored to reverse the 
decrees of those convened at Melitina; and, although he was guilty of many crimes, he had the assurance 
to aspire to be judge over the others, and to stigmatize them as heretics. They deposed Eleusius because 
he had raised inconsiderately one Heraclius, a native of Tyre, to be a deacon; this man had been a priest 
of Hercules at Tyre, had been accused of and tried for sorcery, and, therefore, had retired to Cyzicus and 
feigned conversion to Christianity; and moreover, Eleusius, after having been apprised of these 
circumstances, had not driven him from the Church. He had also, without inquiry, ordained certain 
individuals, who had come to Cyzicus, after they had been condemned by Maris, bishop of Chalcedonia, 
who participated in this council. Heortasius was deposed because he had been ordained bishop of Sardis 
without the sanction of the bishops of Lydia. They deposed Dracontius, bishop of Pergamus, because he 
had previously held another bishopric in Galatia, and because, they stated, he had on both occasions been 
unlawfully ordained. After these transactions, a second assembly of the council was held, and Silvanus, 
bishop of Tarsus, Sophronius, bishop of Pompeiopolis in Paphlagonia, Elpidius, bishop of Satala, and 
Neonas, bishop of Seleucia in Isauria, were deposed. The reason they assigned for the deposition of 
Silvanus was, that he had constituted himself the leader of a foolish party in Seleucia and Constantinople; 
he had, besides, constituted Theophilus as president of the church of Castabala, who had been previously 
ordained bishop of Eleutheropolis by the bishops of Palestine, and who had promised upon oath that he 
would never accept any other bishopric without their permission. Sophronius was deposed on account of 
his avarice, and on account of his having sold some of the offerings presented to the church, for his own 
profit; besides, after he had received a first and second summons to appear before the council, he could, 
at last, be scarcely induced to make his appearance, and then, instead of replying to the accusations 
brought against him, he appealed to other judges. Neonas was deposed for having resorted to violence in 
his endeavors to procure the ordination in his own church, of Annianus, who had been appointed bishop of 
Antioch, and for having ordained as bishops certain individuals who had previously been engaged in 
politics, and who were utterly ignorant of the Holy Scriptures and of ecclesiastical canons, and who, after 
their ordination, preferred the enjoyment of their property to that of the priestly dignity, and declared in 
writing that they would rather take charge of their own possessions than to discharge the episcopal 
functions without them. Elpidius was deposed because he had participated in the malpractices of Basil, 
and had occasioned great disorders; and because he had, contrary to the decrees of the council of 
Melitina, restored to his former rank in the presbytery a man named Eusebius, who had been deposed for 
having created Nectaria a deaconess, after she had been excommunicated on account of violating 
agreements and oaths; and to confer this honor upon her was clearly contrary to the laws of the Church. 


CHAPTER XXV 


CAUSES OF THE DEPOSITION OF CYRIL, BISHOP OF JERUSALEM. MUTUAL DISSENSIONS AMONG THE BISHOPS. 
MELITIUS IS ORDAINED BY THE ARIANS, AND SUPPLANTS EUSTATHIUS IN THE BISHOPRIC OF SEBASTE 


Besides the prelates above mentioned, Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, was deposed because he had admitted 
Eustathius and Elpidius into communion, after they had opposed the decrees enacted by those convened 
at Melitina, among whom was Cyril himself; and because he had also received Basil and George, bishop of 
Laodicea, into communion after their deposition in Palestine. When Cyril was first installed in the 
bishopric of Jerusalem, he had a dispute with Acacius, bishop of Caesarea, concerning his rights as a 
Metropolitan, which he claimed on the ground of his bishopric being an apostolic see. This dispute excited 


feelings of enmity between the two bishops, and they mutually accused each other of unsoundness of 
doctrine concerning the Godhead. In fact, they had both been suspected previously; the one, that is, 
Acacius, of favoring the heresy of Arius; and the other, of siding with those who maintain that the Son is in 
substance like unto the Father. Acacius being thus inimically disposed towards Cyril, and finding himself 
supported by the bishops of the province, who were of the same sentiments as himself, contrived to 
depose Cyril under the following pretext. Jerusalem and the neighboring country was at one time visited 
with a famine, and the poor appealed in great multitudes to Cyril, as their bishop, for necessary food. As 
he had no money to purchase the requisite provisions, he sold for this purpose the veil and sacred 
ornaments of the church. It is said that a man, having recognized an offering which he had presented at 
the altar as forming part of the costume of an actress, made it his business to inquire whence it was 
procured; and ascertained that a merchant had sold it to the actress, and that the bishop had sold it to the 
merchant. It was under this pretext that Acacius deposed Cyril. 


And on inquiry I find these to be the facts. It is said that the Acacians then expelled from Constantinople 
all the bishops above mentioned who had been deposed. Ten bishops of their own party who had refused 
to subscribe to these edicts of deposition, were separated from the others, and were interdicted from 
performing the functions of the ministry or ruling their churches until they consented to give their 
signatures. It was enacted that unless they complied within six months, and yielded their assent to all the 
decrees of the council, they should be deposed, and that the bishops of every province should be 
summoned to elect other bishops in their stead. After these determinations and deeds, letters were then 
sent to all the bishops and clergy, to observe and fulfill its decrees. 


As a consequence, not long after, some of the Eudoxian party were substituted here and there. Eudoxius 
himself took possession of the bishopric of Macedonius; Athanasius was placed over the church of Basil; 
and Eunomius, who was subsequently the leader of a heresy bearing his name, took the see of Eleusius; 
and Meletius was appointed to the church of Sebaste, instead of Eustathius. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


DEATH OF MACEDONIUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE. WHAT EUDOXIUS SAID IN HIS TEACHING. EUDOXIUS 
AND ACACIUS STRENUOUSLY SOUGHT THE ABOLITION OF THE FORMULARIES OF FAITH SET FORTH AT NICAEA 
AND AT ARIMINUM; TROUBLES WHICH THENCE AROSE IN THE CHURCHES 


Macedonius, on his expulsion from the church of Constantinople, retired to one of the suburbs of the city, 
where he died. Eudoxius took possession of his church in the tenth year of the consulate of Constantius, 
and the third of Julian, surnamed Caesar. It is related that, at the dedication of the great church called 
“Sophia,” when he rose to teach the people, he commenced his discourse with the following proposition: 
“The Father is impious, the Son is pious”; and that, as these words excited a great commotion among the 
people, he added, “Be calm; the Father is impious, because he worships no one; the Son is pious, because 
he worships the Father.” On this explanation, he threw his audience into laughter. Eudoxius and Acacius 
jointly exerted themselves to the utmost in endeavoring to cause the edicts of the Nicene Council to fall 
into oblivion. They sent the formulary read at Ariminum with various explanatory additions of their own, 
to every province of the empire, and procured from the emperor an edict for the banishment of all who 
should refuse to subscribe to it. But this undertaking, which appeared to them so easy of execution, was 
the beginning of the greatest calamities, for it excited commotions throughout the empire, and entailed 
upon the Church in every region a persecution more grievous than those which it had suffered under the 
pagan emperors. For if this persecution did not occasion such tortures to the body as the preceding ones, 
it appeared more grievous to all who reflected aright, on account of its disgraceful nature; for both the 
persecutors and the persecuted belonged to the Church; and the one was all the more disgraceful in that 
men of the same religion treated their fellows with a degree of cruelty which the ecclesiastical laws 
prohibit to be manifested towards enemies and strangers. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


MACEDONIUS, AFTER HIS REJECTION FROM HIS SEE, BLASPHEMES AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT; PROPAGATION 
OF HIS HERESY THROUGH THE INSTRUMENTALITY OF MARATHONIUS AND OTHERS 


The spirit of innovation is self-laudatory, and hence it advanced further and further, and crept along to 
greater novelties with increasing self-conceit, and in scorn of the fathers it enacted laws of its own, nor 
does it honor the doctrines of the ancients concerning God, but is always thinking out strange dogmas and 
restlessly adds novelty to novelty as the events now show. For after Macedonius had been deposed from 
the church of Constantinople, he renounced the tenets of Acacius and Eudoxius. He began to teach that 
the Son is God, and that He is in all respects and in substance like unto the Father. But he affirmed that 
the Holy Ghost is not a participant of the same dignities, and designated Him a minister and a servant, 
and applied to Him whatever could, without error, be said of the holy angels. This doctrine was embraced 
by Eleusius, Eustathius, and by all the other bishops who had been deposed at Constantinople, by the 
partisans of the opposite heresy. Their example was quickly followed by no small part of the people of 
Constantinople, Bithynia, Thrace, the Hellespont, and of the neighboring provinces. For their mode of life 
had no little influence, and to this do the people give special attention. They assumed great gravity of 


demeanor, and their discipline was like that of the monks; their conversation was plain and of a style fitted 
to persuade. It is said that all these qualifications were united in Marathonius. He originally held a public 
appointment in the army, under the command of the prefect. After amassing some money in this 
employment, he quit military science, and undertook the superintendence of the establishments for the 
relief of the sick and the destitute. Afterwards, at the suggestion of Eustathius, bishop of Sebaste, he 
embraced an ascetic mode of life, and founded a monastical institution in Constantinople which exists to 
the present day. He brought so much zeal, and so much of his own wealth to the support of the aforesaid 
heresy, that the Macedonians were by many termed Marathonians, and it seems to me not without reason; 
for it appears that he alone, together with his institutions, was the cause that it was not altogether 
extinguished in Constantinople. In fact, after the deposition of Macedonius, the Macedonians possessed 
neither churches nor bishops until the reign of Arcadius. 


The Arians, who drove out of the churches and rigorously persecuted all who held different sentiments 
from themselves, deprived them of all these privileges. It would be no easy task to enumerate the names 
of the priests who were at this period ejected from their own cities; for I believe that no province of the 
empire was exempted from such a calamity. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE ARIANS, UNDER THE IMPRESSION THAT THE DIVINE MELETIUS UPHELD THEIR SENTIMENTS, TRANSLATE 
HIM FROM SEBASTE TO ANTIOCH. ON HIS BOLD CONFESSION OF THE ORTHODOX DOCTRINES, THEY WERE 
CONFOUNDED, AND AFTER THEY HAD DEPOSED HIM THEY PLACED EUZOIUS IN THE SEE. MELETIUS FORMED 
HIS OWN CHURCH: BUT THOSE WHO HELD TO CONSUBSTANTIALITY TURNED AWAY FROM HIM BECAUSE HE 
HAD BEEN ORDAINED BY ARIANS 


At the period that Eudoxius obtained the government of the church of Constantinople, there were many 
aspirants to the see of Antioch; and as is frequently the case under such circumstances, contentions and 
seditions divided the clergy and the people of that church. 


Each party was anxious to commit the government of the church to a bishop of its own persuasion; for 
interminable disputes concerning doctrine were rampant among them, and they could not agree as to the 
mode of singing psalms; and, as has been before stated, psalms were sung by each individual, in 
conformity with his own peculiar creed. Such being the state of the church at Antioch, the partisans of 
Eudoxius thought it would be well to intrust the bishopric of that city to Meletius, then bishop of Sebaste, 
he being possessed of great and persuasive eloquence, of excellent life, and all, as they imagined, being of 
like opinions with themselves. They believed that his reputation would attract the inhabitants of Antioch 
and of the neighboring cities to conform to their heresy, particularly those called Eustathians, who had 
adhered invariably to the Nicene doctrines. But their expectations were utterly frustrated. It is said that 
on his first arrival in Antioch, an immense multitude, composed of Arians, and of those who were in 
communion with Paulinus, flocked around him. Some wished to see the man because his fame was great, 
even before his coming; others were anxious to hear what he had to say, and to ascertain the nature of his 
opinions; for a report had been spread abroad which was afterwards proved to be true, that he maintained 
the doctrines of those convened at Nicaea. In his first discourses he confined himself to instructing the 
people in what we call ethics; afterwards, however, he openly declared that the Son is of the same 
substance as the Father. It is said that at these words, the arch deacon of the church, who was then one of 
the clergy there, stretched out his hand, and covered the mouth of the preacher; but that he continued to 
explain his sentiments more clearly by means of his fingers than he could by language. He extended three 
fingers only towards the people, closed them, and then allowed only one finger to remain extended, and 
thus expressed by signs what he was prevented from uttering. As the archdeacon, in his embarrassment, 
seized the hand, he released the mouth; the tongue was free, and Meletius declared his opinion still more 
clearly and with a loud voice, and exhorted his auditors to adhere to the tenets of the council of Nicaea, 
and he testified to his hearers that those who held other views deviated from the truth. As he persisted in 
the enunciation of the same sentiments, either by word of mouth or by means of signs, when the 
archdeacon closed his mouth, a contention between both sides occurred, not unlike that of the 
pancratium; the followers of Eustathius shouted aloud and rejoiced and leaped, while the Arians were cast 
down. Eudoxius and his partisans were transported with indignation at this discourse, and contrived by 
their machinations to expel Meletius from Antioch. Soon afterwards, however, they recalled him, for they 
fancied he had renounced his former sentiments and had espoused theirs. As, however, it soon became 
apparent that his devotion to the Nicene doctrines was firm and unalterable, he was ejected from the 
church, and banished by order of the emperor; and the see of Antioch was conferred on Euzoius, who had 
formerly been banished with Arius. The followers of Meletius separated themselves from the Arians, and 
held their assemblies apart, for those who had from the beginning maintained that the Son is 
consubstantial with the Father refused to admit them into communion, because Meletius had been 
ordained by Arian bishops, and because his followers had been baptized by Arian priests. For this reason 
they were separated, although holding the same views. 


The emperor having been informed that an Insurrection was about to arise in Persia, repaired to Antioch. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE PARTISANS OF ACACIUS AGAIN DO NOT REMAIN QUIET, BUT STRIVE TO ABOLISH THE TERM 
“CONSUBSTANTIAL,” AND TO CONFIRM THE HERESY OF ARIUS 


The partisans of Acacius were not able to remain in tranquillity; and they therefore assembled together 
with a few others in Antioch, and condemned the decrees which they had themselves enacted. They 
decided to erase the term “similar” from the formulary which had been read at Ariminum and at 
Constantinople, and affirmed that in all respects, in substance and in will, the Son is dissimilar from the 
Father, and that He proceeded from what had no previous existence, even as Arius had taught from the 
commencement. They were joined by the partisans of Aetius, who had been the first after Arius to venture 
openly upon the profession of these opinions; hence Aetius was called atheist, and his approvers, 
Anomians and Exucontians. 


When those who maintained the Nicene doctrines demanded of the Acacians how they could say that the 
Son is dissimilar from the Father, and that He proceeded out of nothing, when it was affirmed in their own 
formulary that He is “God of God,” they replied that the Apostle Paul had declared that “All things are of 
God,” and that the Son is included in the term “all things”; and that it was in this sense, and in accordance 
with the Sacred Scriptures, that the expressions in their formulary were to be understood. Such were the 
equivocations and sophistry to which they had recourse. At length, finding that they could advance no 
efficient argument to justify themselves in the opinion of those who pressed them on this point, they 
withdrew from the assembly, after the formulary of Constantinople had been read a second time, and 
returned to their own cities. 


CHAPTER XXX 


GEORGE, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH, AND THE CHIEF-PRIESTS OF JERUSALEM. THREE CHIEF-PRIESTS SUCCESSIVELY 
SUCCEED CYRIL; RESTORATION OF CYRIL TO THE SEE OF JERUSALEM 


During this period, Athanasius was obliged to remain in concealment, and George returned to Alexandria, 
and commenced a cruel persecution against the pagans, and against the Christians who differed from him 
in opinion. He compelled both parties to offer worship in the mode he indicated, and where opposition 
was made, he enforced obedience by compulsion. He was hated by the rulers because he scorned them 
and was giving orders to the officers; and the multitude detested him on account of his tyranny, for his 
power was greater than all the rest. The pagans regarded him with even greater aversion than the 
Christians, because he prohibited them from offering sacrifices, and from celebrating their ancestral 
festivals; and because he had on one occasion, introduced the governor of Egypt and armed soldiery into 
the city, and despoiled their images, votives and temple ornaments. This was, in fact, the cause of his 
death, on which I will dwell. 


On the deposition of Cyril, Erennius obtained the church of Jerusalem; he was succeeded by Heraclius, 
and to Heraclius succeeded Hilarius; for we have gathered from tradition that in that period these persons 
administered the church there, until the reign of Theodosius, when Cyril was once more restored to his 
own see. 


Book V 


CHAPTER I 


APOSTASY OF JULIAN, THE TRAITOR. DEATH OF THE EMPEROR CONSTANTIUS 


Such were the transactions which took place in the Eastern Church. In the meantime, however, Julian, the 
Caesar, attacked and conquered the barbarians who dwelt on the banks of the Rhine; many he killed, and 
others he took prisoners. As the victory added greatly to his fame, and as his moderation and gentleness 
had endeared him to the troops, they proclaimed him Augustus. Far from making an excuse to Constantius 
for this act, he exchanged the officers who had been elected by Constantius, and industriously circulated 
letters wherein Constantius had solicited the barbarians to enter the Roman territories, and aid him 
against Magnentius. He then suddenly changed his religion, and although he had previously confessed 
Christianity, he declared himself high-priest, frequented the pagan temples, offered sacrifices, and invited 
his subjects to adopt that form of worship. 


As an invasion of Roman territory by the Persians was expected, and as Constantius had on this account 
repaired to Syria, Julian conceived that he might without battle render himself master of Illyricum; he 
therefore set out on his journey to this province, under pretense that he intended to present an apology to 
Constantius for having, without his sanction, received the symbols of imperial power. It is said, that when 
he arrived on the borders of Illyria, the vines appeared full of green grapes, although the time of the 
vintage was past, and the Pleiades had set; and that there fell upon his followers a dashing of the dew 
from the atmosphere, of which each drop was stamped with the sign of the cross. He and many of those 
with him regarded the grapes appearing out of season as a favorable omen; while the dew had made that 
figure by chance on the garments upon which it happened to fall. 


Others thought that of the two symbols, the one of the green grapes signified that the emperor would die 
prematurely, and his reign would be very short; while the second sign, that of the crosses formed by the 
drops of dew, indicated that the Christian religion is from heaven, and that all persons ought to receive 
the sign of the cross. I am, for my own part, convinced that those who regarded these two phenomena as 
unfavorable omens for Julian, were not mistaken; and the progress of time proved the accuracy of their 
opinion. 


When Constantius heard that Julian was marching against him at the head of an army, he abandoned his 
intended expedition against the Persians, and departed for Constantinople; but he died on the journey, 
when he had arrived as far as Mopsucrenae, which lies near the Taurus, between Cilicia and Cappadocia. 


He died in the forty-fifth year of his age, after reigning thirteen years conjointly with his father 
Constantine, and twenty-five years after the death of that emperor. 


A little while after the decease of Constantius, Julian, who had already made himself master of Thrace, 
entered Constantinople and was proclaimed emperor. Pagans assert that diviners and demons had 
predicted the death of Constantius, and the change in affairs, before his departure for Galatia, and had 
advised him to undertake the expedition. This might have been regarded as a true prediction, had not the 
life of Julian been terminated so shortly afterwards, and when he had only tasted the imperial power as in 
a dream. But it appears to me absurd to believe that, after he had heard the death of Constantius 
predicted, and had been warned that it would be his own fate to fall in battle by the hands of the Persians, 
he should have leaped into manifest death,—offering him no other fame in the world than that of lack of 
counsel, and poor generalship,—and who, had he lived, would probably have suffered the greater part of 
the Roman territories to fall under the Persian yoke. This observation, however, is only inserted lest I 
should be blamed for omitting it. I leave every one to form his own opinion. 


CHAPTER II 


THE LIFE, EDUCATION, AND TRAINING OF JULIAN, AND HIS ACCESSION TO THE EMPIRE 


Immediately after the death of Constantius, the dread of a persecution arose in the Church, and 
Christians suffered more anguish from the anticipation of this calamity than they would have experienced 
from its actual occurrence. This state of feeling proceeded from the fact that a long interval had made 
them unaccustomed to such dangers, and from the remembrance of the tortures which had been 
exercised by the tyrants upon their fathers, and from their knowledge of the hatred with which the 
emperor regarded their doctrines. It is said that he openly renounced the faith of Christ so entirely, that 
he by sacrifices and expiations, which the pagans call renunciatory, and by the blood of animals, purged 
himself of our baptism. From that period he employed himself in auguries and in the celebration of the 


pagan rites, both publicly and privately. It is related that one day, as he was inspecting the entrails of a 
victim, he beheld among them a cross encompassed with a crown. This appearance terrified those who 
were assisting in the ceremony, for they judged that it indicated the strength of religion, and the eternal 
duration of the Christian doctrines; inasmuch as the crown by which it was encircled is the symbol of 
victory, and because of its continuity, for the circle beginning everywhere and ending in itself, has no 
limits in any direction. The chief augur commanded Julian to be of good cheer, because in his judgment 
the victims were propitious, and since they surrounded the symbol of the Christian doctrine, and was 
indeed pushing into it, so that it would not spread and expand itself where it wished, since it was limited 
by the circumference of the circle. 


I have also heard that one day Julian descended into a most noted and terrific adytum, either for the 
purpose of participating in some initiation, or of consulting an oracle; and that, by means of machinery 
which is devised for this end, or of enchantments, such frightful specters were projected suddenly before 
him, that through perturbation and fear, he became forgetful of those who were present, for he had 
turned to his new religion when already a man, and so unconsciously fell into his earlier habit, and signed 
himself with the symbol of Christ, just as the Christian encompassed with untried dangers is wont to do. 
Immediately the specters disappeared and their designs were frustrated. The initiator was at first 
surprised at this, but when apprised of the cause of the flight of the demons, he declared that the act was 
a profanation; and after exhorting the emperor to be courageous and to have no recourse in deed or 
thought to anything connected with the Christian religion, he again conducted him to the initiation. The 
zeal of the king for such matters saddened the Christians not a little and made them extremely anxious, 
more especially as he had been himself formerly a Christian. He was born of pious parents, had been 
initiated in infancy according to the custom of the Church, and had been brought up in the knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures, and was nurtured by bishops and men of the Church. He and Gallus were the sons of 
Constantius, the brother by the same father of Constantine the emperor, and of Dalmatius. Dalmatius had 
a son of the same name, who was declared Caesar, and was slain by the soldiery after the death of 
Constantine. His fate would have been shared by Gallus and Julian, who were then orphans, had not 
Gallus been spared on account of a disease under which he was laboring, and from which, it was 
supposed, that he would soon naturally die; and Julian, on account of his extreme youth, for he was but 
eight years of age. After this wonderful preservation, a residence was assigned to the two brothers in a 
palace called Macellum, situated in Cappadocia; this imperial post was near Mount Argeus, and not far 
from Caesarea; it contained a magnificent palace and was adorned with baths, gardens, and perennial 
fountains. Here they were cultured and educated in a manner corresponding to the dignity of their birth; 
they were taught the sciences and bodily exercises befitting their age, by masters of languages and 
interpreters of the Holy Scriptures, so that they were enrolled among the clergy, and read the 
ecclesiastical books to the people. Their habits and actions indicated no dereliction from piety. They 
respected the clergy and other good people and persons zealous for doctrine; they repaired regularly to 
church and rendered due homage to the tombs of the martyrs. 


It is said that they undertook to deposit the tomb of St. Mammas the martyr in a large edifice, and to 
divide the labor between themselves, and that while they were trying to excel one another in a rivalry of 
honor, an event occurred which was so astonishing that it would indeed be utterly incredible were it not 
for the testimony of many who are still among us, who heard it from those who were eyewitnesses of the 
transaction. 


The part of the edifice upon which Gallus labored advanced rapidly and according to wish, but of the 
section upon which Julian labored, a part fell into ruin; another was projected upward from the earth; a 
third immediately on its touching the foundation could not be held upright, but was hurled backward as if 
some resistant and strong force from beneath were pushing against it. 


This was universally regarded as a prodigy. The people, however, drew no conclusion from it till 
subsequent events manifested its import. There were a few who from that moment doubted the reality of 
Julian’s religion, and suspected that he only made an outward profession of piety for fear of displeasing 
the emperor, who was then a Christian, and that he concealed his own sentiments because it was not safe 
to divulge them. It is asserted that he was first secretly led to renounce the religion of his fathers by his 
intercourse with diviners; for when the resentment of Constantius against the two brothers was abated, 
Gallus went to Asia, and took up his residence in Ephesus, where the greater part of his property was 
situated; and Julian repaired to Constantinople, and frequented the schools, where his fine natural 
abilities and ready attainments in the sciences did not remain concealed. He appeared in public in the 
garb of a private individual, and had much company; but because he was related to the emperor and was 
capable of conducting affairs and was expected to become emperor, considerable talk about him to this 
effect was prevalent, as is wont to be the case in a populous and imperial city, he was commanded to 
retire to Nicomedia. 


Here he became acquainted with Maximus, an Ephesian philosopher, who instructed him in philosophy, 
and inspired him with hatred towards the Christian religion, and moreover assured him that the much 
talked of prophecy about him was true. Julian, as happens in many cases, while suffering in anticipation of 
severe circumstances, was softened by these favorable hopes and held Maximus as his friend. As these 
occurrences reached the ears of Constantius, Julian became apprehensive, and accordingly shaved 


bond of consecration. Otherwise demons have no name individually, but they there find a name where 
they find also a token. Among the Greeks likewise we read of Apollo Thyraeus, i.e. of the door, and the 
Antelii, or Anthelii, demons, as presiders over entrances. These things, therefore, the Holy Spirit 
foreseeing from the beginning, fore-chanted, through the most ancient prophet Enoch, that even 
entrances would come into superstitious use. For we see too that other entrances are adored in the baths. 
But if there are beings which are adored in entrances, it is to them that both the lamps and the laurels will 
pertain. To an idol you will have done whatever you shall have done to an entrance. In this place I calla 
witness on the authority also of God; because it is not safe to suppress whatever may have been shown to 
one, of course for the sake of all. I know that a brother was severely chastised, the same night, through a 
vision, because on the sudden announcement of public rejoicings his servants had wreathed his gates. And 
yet himself had not wreathed, or commanded them to be wreathed; for he had gone forth from home 
before, and on his return had reprehended the deed. So strictly are we appraised with God in matters of 
this kind, even with regard to the discipline of our family. Therefore, as to what relates to the honours due 
to kings or emperors, we have a prescript sufficient, that it behoves us to be in all obedience, according to 
the apostle’s precept, “subject to magistrates, and princes, and powers;” but within the limits of 
discipline, so long as we keep ourselves separate from idolatry. For it is for this reason, too, that that 
example of the three brethren has forerun us, who, in other respects obedient toward king 
Nebuchodonosor rejected with all constancy the honour to his image, proving that whatever is extolled 
beyond the measure of human honour, unto the resemblance of divine sublimity, is idolatry. So too, Daniel, 
in all other points submissive to Darius, remained in his duty so long as it was free from danger to his 
religion; for, to avoid undergoing that danger, he feared the royal lions no more than they the royal fires. 
Let, therefore, them who have no light, light their lamps daily; let them over whom the fires of hell are 
imminent, affix to their posts, laurels doomed presently to burn: to them the testimonies of darkness and 
the omens of their penalties are suitable. You are a light of the world, and a tree ever green. If you have 
renounced temples, make not your own gate a temple. I have said too little. If you have renounced stews, 
clothe not your own house with the appearance of a new brothel. 


CHAPTER XVI 
CONCERNING PRIVATE FESTIVALS 


Touching the ceremonies, however, of private and social solemnities—as those of the white toga, of 
espousals, of nuptials, of name-givings—I should think no danger need be guarded against from the 
breath of the idolatry which is mixed up with them. For the causes are to be considered to which the 
ceremony is due. Those above-named I take to be clean in themselves, because neither manly garb, nor 
the marital ring or union, descends from honours done to any idol. In short, I find no dress cursed by God, 
except a woman’s dress on a man: for “cursed,” saith He, “is every man who clothes himself in woman’s 
attire.” The toga, however, is a dress of manly name as well as of manly use. God no more prohibits 
nuptials to be celebrated than a name to be given. “But there are sacrifices appropriated to these 
occasions.” Let me be invited, and let not the title of the ceremony be “assistance at a sacrifice,” and the 
discharge of my good offices is at the service of my friends. Would that it were “at their service” indeed, 
and that we could escape seeing what is unlawful for us to do. But since the evil one has so surrounded 
the world with idolatry, it will be lawful for us to be present at some ceremonies which see us doing 
service to a man, not to an idol. Clearly, if invited unto priestly function and sacrifice, I will not go, for that 
is service peculiar to an idol; but neither will I furnish advice, or expense, or any other good office in a 
matter of that kind. If it is on account of the sacrifice that I be invited, and stand by, I shall be partaker of 
idolatry; if any other cause conjoins me to the sacrificer, I shall be merely a spectator of the sacrifice. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE CASES OF SERVANTS AND OTHER OFFICIALS. WHAT OFFICES A CHRISTIAN MAN MAY HOLD 


But what shall believing servants or children do? officials likewise, when attending on their lords, or 
patrons, or superiors, when sacrificing? Well, if any one shall have handed the wine to a sacrificer, nay, if 
by any single word necessary or belonging to a sacrifice he shall have aided him, he will be held to be a 
minister of idolatry. Mindful of this rule, we can render service even “to magistrates and powers,” after 
the example of the patriarchs and the other forefathers, who obeyed idolatrous kings up to the confine of 
idolatry. Hence arose, very lately, a dispute whether a servant of God should take the administration of 
any dignity or power, if he be able, whether by some special grace, or by adroitness, to keep himself intact 
from every species of idolatry; after the example that both Joseph and Daniel, clean from idolatry, 
administered both dignity and power in the livery and purple of the prefecture of entire Egypt or 
Babylonia. And so let us grant that it is possible for any one to succeed in moving, in whatsoever office, 
under the mere name of the office, neither sacrificing nor lending his authority to sacrifices; not farming 
out victims; not assigning to others the care of temples; not looking after their tributes; not giving 
spectacles at his own or the public charge, or presiding over the giving them; making proclamation or 
edict for no solemnity; not even taking oaths: moreover (what comes under the head of power), neither 
sitting in judgment on any one’s life or character, for you might bear with his judging about money; 
neither condemning nor fore-condemning; binding no one, imprisoning or torturing no one—if it is 


himself, and adopted externally the monkish mode of life, while he secretly held to the other religion. 


When he arrived at the age of manhood, he was more readily infatuated, and yet was anxious about these 
tendencies; and admiring the art (if there be such an art) of predicting the future, he thought the 
knowledge of it necessary; he advanced to such experiments as are not lawful for Christians. From this 
period he had as his friends those who followed this art. In this opinion, he came into Asia from 
Nicomedia, and there consorting with men of such practices, he became more ardent in the pursuit of 
divination. 


When Gallus, his brother, who had been established as Caesar, was put to death on being accused of 
revolution, Constantius also suspected Julian of cherishing the love of empire, and therefore put him 
under the custody of guards. 


Eusebia, the wife of Constantius, obtained for him permission to retire to Athens; and he accordingly 
settled there, under pretext of attending the pagan exercises and schools; but as rumor says, he 
communed with diviners concerning his future prospects. Constantius recalled him, and proclaimed him 
Caesar, promised him his sister Constantia in marriage, and sent him to Gaul; for the barbarians whose 
aid had been hired by Constantius previously against Magnentius, finding that their services were not 
required, had portioned out that country. As Julian was very young, generals, to whom the prudential 
affairs were turned over, were sent with him; but as these generals abandoned themselves to pleasure, he 
was present as Caesar, and provided for the war. He confirmed his soldiers in their spirit for battle, and 
urged them in other ways to incur danger; he also ordered that a fixed reward should be given to each 
one who should slay a barbarian. After he had thus secured the affections of the soldiery, he wrote to 
Constantius, acquainting him with the levity of the generals; and when another general had been sent, he 
attacked the barbarians, and obtained the victory. They sent embassies to beg for peace, and showed the 
letter in which Constantius had requested them to enter the Roman dominions. He purposely delayed to 
send the ambassador back; he attacked a number of the enemy unexpectedly and conquered them. 


Some have said that Constantius, with designed enmity, committed this campaign to him; but this does not 
appear probable to me. For, as it rested with Constantius alone to nominate him Caesar, why did he confer 
that title upon him? Why did he give him his sister in marriage, or hear his complaints against the 
inefficient generals, and send a competent one in their stead in order to complete the war, if he were not 
friendly to Julian? 


But as I conjecture, he conferred on him the title of Caesar because he was well disposed to Julian; but 
that after Julian had, without his sanction, been proclaimed emperor, he plotted against him through the 
barbarians on the Rhine; and this, I think, resulted either from the dread that Julian would seek revenge 
for the ill-treatment he and his brother Gallus had experienced during their youth, or as would be natural, 
from jealousy of his attaining similar honor. But a great variety of opinions are entertained on this subject. 


CHAPTER III 


JULIAN, ON HIS SETTLEMENT IN THE EMPIRE, BEGAN QUIETLY TO STIR UP OPPOSITION TO CHRISTIANITY, AND 
TO INTRODUCE PAGANISM ARTFULLY 


When Julian found himself sole possessor of the empire, he commanded that all the pagan temples should 
be reopened throughout the East; that those which had been neglected should be repaired; that those 
which had fallen into ruins should be rebuilt, and that the altars should be restored. He assigned 
considerable money for this purpose; he restored the customs of antiquity and the ancestral ceremonies in 
the cities, and the practice of offering sacrifice. 


He himself offered libations openly and publicly sacrificed; bestowed honors on those who were zealous in 
the performance of these ceremonies; restored the initiators and the priests, the hierophants and the 
servants of the images, to their old privileges; and confirmed the legislation of former emperors in their 
behalf; he conceded exemption from duties and from other burdens as was their previous right; he 
restored the provisions, which had been abolished, to the temple guardians, and commanded them to be 
pure from meats, and to abstain from whatever according to pagan saying was befitting him who had 
announced his purpose of leading a pure life. 


He also ordered that the nilometer and the symbols and the former ancestral tablets should be cared for 
in the temple of Serapis, instead of being deposited, according to the regulation, established by 
Constantine, in the church. He wrote frequently to the inhabitants of those cities in which he knew 
paganism was nourished, and urged them to ask what gifts they might desire. Towards the Christians, on 
the contrary, he openly manifested his aversion, refusing to honor them with his presence, or to receive 
their deputies who were delegated to report about grievances. 


When the inhabitants of Nisibis sent to implore his aid against the Persians, who were on the point of 
invading the Roman territories, he refused to assist them because they were wholly Christianized, and 
would neither reopen their temples nor resort to the sacred places; he threatened that he would not help 
them, nor receive their embassy, nor approach to enter their city before he should hear that they had 


returned to paganism. 


He likewise accused the inhabitants of Constantia in Palestine, of attachment to Christianity, and rendered 
their city tributary to that of Gaza. Constantia, as we stated before, was formerly called Majuma, and was 
used as a harbor for the vessels of Gaza; but on hearing that the majority of its inhabitants were 
Christians, Constantine elevated it to the dignity of a city, and conferred upon it the name of his own son, 
and a separate form of government; for he considered that it ought not to be dependent on Gaza, a city 
addicted to pagan rites. On the accession of Julian, the citizens of Gaza went to law against those of 
Constantia. The emperor himself sat as judge, and decided in favor of Gaza, and commanded that 
Constantia should be an appendage to that city, although it was situated at a distance of twenty stadia. 


Its former name having been abolished by him, it has since been denominated the maritime region of 
Gaza. They have now the same city magistrates, military officers, and public regulations. With respect to 
ecclesiastical concerns, however, they may still be regarded as two cities. They have each their own 
bishop and their own clergy; they celebrate festivals in honor of their respective martyrs, and in memory 
of the priests who successively ruled them; and the boundaries of the adjacent fields by which the altars 
belonging to the bishops are divided, are still preserved. 


It happened within our own remembrance that an attempt was made by the bishop of Gaza, on the death 
of the president of the church at Majuma, to unite the clergy of that town with those under his own 
jurisdiction; and the plea he advanced was, that it was not lawful for two bishops to preside over one city. 
The inhabitants of Majuma opposed this scheme, and the council of the province took cognizance of the 
dispute, and ordained another bishop. The council decided that it was altogether right for those who had 
been deemed worthy of the honors of a city on account of their piety, not to be deprived of the privilege 
conferred upon the priesthood and rank of their churches, through the decision of a pagan emperor, who 
had taken a different ground of action. 


But these events occurred at a later period than that now under review. 


CHAPTER IV 


JULIAN INFLICTED EVILS UPON THE INHABITANTS OF CAESAREA. BOLD FIDELITY OF MARIS, BISHOP OF 
CHALCEDON 


About the same time, the emperor erased Caesarea, the large and wealthy metropolis of Cappadocia, 
situated near Mount Argeus, from the catalogue of cities, and even deprived it of the name of Caesarea, 
which had been conferred upon it during the reign of Claudius Caesar, its former name having been 
Mazaca. He had long regarded the inhabitants of this city with extreme aversion, because they were 
zealously attached to Christianity, and had formerly destroyed the temple of the ancestral Apollo and that 
of Jupiter, the tutelar deity of the city. The temple dedicated to Fortune, the only one remaining in the city, 
was overturned by the Christians after his accession; and on hearing of the deed, he hated the entire city 
intensely and could scarce endure it. He also blamed the pagans, who were few in number, but who ought, 
he said, to have hastened to the temple, and, if necessary, to have suffered cheerfully for Fortune. He 
caused all possessions and money belonging to the churches of the city and suburbs of Caesarea to be 
rigorously sought out and carried away; about three hundred pounds of gold, obtained from this source, 
were conveyed to the public treasury. He also commanded that all the clergy should be enrolled among 
the troops under the governor of the province, which is accounted the most arduous and least honorable 
service among the Romans. 


He ordered the Christian populace to be numbered, women and children inclusive, and imposed taxes 
upon them as onerous as those to which villages are subjected. 


He further threatened that, unless their temples were speedily re-erected, his wrath would not be 
appeased, but would be visited on the city, until none of the Galileans remained in existence; for this was 
the name which, in derision, he was wont to give to the Christians. There is no doubt but that his menaces 
would have been fully executed had not death quickly intervened. 


It was not from any feeling of compassion towards the Christians that he treated them at first with greater 
humanity than had been evinced by former persecutors, but because he had discovered that paganism 
had derived no advantage from their tortures, while Christianity had been especially increased, and had 
become more honored by the fortitude of those who died in defense of the faith. 


It was simply from envy of their glory, that instead of employing fire and the sword against them, and 
maltreating their bodies like former persecutors, and instead of casting them into the sea, or burying 
them alive in order to compel them to a change of sentiment, he had recourse to argument and 
persuasion, and sought by these means to reduce them to paganism; he expected to gain his ends more 
easily by abandoning all violent measures, and by the manifestation of unexpected benevolence. It is said 
that on one occasion, when he was sacrificing in the temple of Fortune at Constantinople, Maris, bishop of 
Chalcedon, presented himself before him, and publicly rebuked him as an irreligous man, an atheist, and 
an apostate. Julian had nothing in return to reproach him with except his blindness, for his sight was 


impaired by old age, and he was led by a child. According to his usual custom of uttering blasphemies 
against Christ, Julian afterward added in derision, “The Galilean, thy God, will not cure thee.” Maris 
replied, I thank God for my blindness, since it prevents me from beholding one who has fallen away from 
our religion.’ Julian passed on without giving a reply, for he considered that paganism would be more 
advanced by a personal and unexpected exhibition of patience and mildness towards Christians. 


CHAPTER V 


JULIAN RESTORES LIBERTY TO THE CHRISTIANS, IN ORDER TO EXECUTE FURTHER TROUBLES IN THE CHURCH. 
THE EVIL TREATMENT OF CHRISTIANS HE DEVISED 


It was from these motives that Julian recalled from exile all Christians who, during the reign of 
Constantius, had been banished on account of their religious sentiments, and restored to them their 
property that had been confiscated by law. He charged the people not to commit any act of injustice 
against the Christians, not to insult them, and not to constrain them to offer sacrifice unwillingly. He 
commanded that if they should of their own accord desire to draw near the altars, they were first to 
appease the wrath of the demons, whom the pagans regard as capable of averting evil, and to purify 
themselves by the customary course of expiations. He deprived the clergy, however, of the immunities, 
honors, and provisions which Constantine had conferred; repealed the laws which had been enacted in 
their favor, and reinforced their statute liabilities. He even compelled the virgins and widows, who, on 
account of their poverty, were reckoned among the clergy, to refund the provision which had been 
assigned them from public sources. For when Constantine adjusted the temporal concerns of the Church, 
he devoted a sufficient portion of the taxes raised upon every city, to the support of the clergy 
everywhere; and to ensure the stability of this arrangement he enacted a law which has continued in force 
from the death of Julian to the present day. They say these transactions were very cruel and rigorous, as 
appears by the receipts given by the receivers of the money to those from whom it had been extorted, and 
which were designed to show that the property received in accordance with the law of Constantine had 
been refunded. 


Nothing, however, could diminish the enmity of the ruler against religion. In the intensity of his hatred 
against the faith, he seized every opportunity to ruin the Church. He deprived it of its property, votives, 
and sacred vessels, and condemned those who had demolished temples during the reign of Constantine 
and Constantius, to rebuild them, or to defray the expenses of their re-erection. On this ground, since they 
were unable to pay the sums and also on account of the inquisition for sacred money, many of the priests, 
clergy, and the other Christians were cruelly tortured and cast into prison. 


It may be concluded from what has been said, that if Julian shed less blood than preceding persecutors of 
the Church, and that if he devised fewer punishments for the torture of the body, yet that he was severer 
in other respects; for he appears as inflicting evil upon it in every way, except that he recalled the priests 
who had been condemned to banishment by the Emperor Constantius; but it is said he issued this order in 
their behalf, not out of mercy, but that through contention among themselves, the churches might be 
involved in fraternal strife, and might fail of her own rights, or because he wanted to asperse Constantius; 
for he supposed that he could render the dead monarch odious to almost all his subjects, by favoring the 
pagans who were of the same sentiments as himself, and by showing compassion to those who had 
suffered for Christ, as having been treated unjustly. He expelled the eunuchs from the palaces, because 
the late emperor had been well affected towards them. He condemned Eusebius, the governor of the 
imperial court, to death, from a suspicion he entertained that it was at his suggestion that Gallus his 
brother had been slain. He recalled Aetius, the leader of the Eunomian heresy, from the region whither 
Constantius had banished him, who had been otherwise suspected on account of his intimacy with Gallus; 
and to him Julian sent letters full of benignity, and furnished him with public conveyances. For a similar 
reason he condemned Eleusius, bishop of Cyzicus, under the heaviest penalty, to rebuild, within two 
months, and at his own expense, a church belonging to the Novatians which he had destroyed under 
Constantius. Many other things might be found which he did from hatred to his predecessor, either 
himself effecting these or permitting others to accomplish them. 


CHAPTER VI 


ATHANASIUS, AFTER HAVING BEEN SEVEN YEARS CONCEALED IN THE HOUSE OF A WISE AND BEAUTIFUL 
VIRGIN, REAPPEARS AT THAT TIME IN PUBLIC, AND ENTERS THE CHURCH OF ALEXANDRIA 


At this period, Athanasius, who had long remained in concealment, having heard of the death of 
Constantius, appeared by night in the church at Alexandria. His unexpected appearance excited the 
greatest astonishment. He had escaped falling into the hands of the governor of Egypt, who, at the 
command of the emperor, and at the request of the friends of George, had formed plans to arrest him, as 
before stated, and had concealed himself in the house of a holy virgin in Alexandria. It is said that she was 
endowed with such extraordinary beauty, that those who beheld her regarded her as a phenomenon of 
nature; and that men who possessed continence and prudence, kept aloof from her in order that no blame 
might be attached to them by the suspicious. She was in the very flower of youth and was exceedingly 
modest and prudent, qualities which are wont alone to adorn the body even to a refinement of beauty 


when nature may not be helpful with the gift. For it is not true, as some assert, that “as is the body, so is 
the soul.” On the contrary, the habit of the body is imaged forth by the operation of the soul, and any one 
who is active in any way whatever will appear to be of that nature as long as he may be thus actively 
engaged. 


This is a truth I think admitted by all who have accurately investigated the subject. It is related that 
Athanasius sought refuge in the house of this holy virgin by the revelation of God, who designed to save 
him in this manner. 


When I reflect on the result which ensued, I cannot doubt but that all the events were directed by God; so 
that the relatives of Athanasius might not have distress if any one had attempted to trouble them about 
him, and had they been compelled to swear. There was nothing to excite suspicion of a priest being 
concealed in the house of so lovely a virgin. However, she had the courage to receive him, and through 
her prudence preserved his life. She was his most faithful keeper and assiduous servant; for she washed 
his feet and brought him food, and she alone served in every other necessity, which nature demands in her 
exacting uses; the books he stood in need of she cared for through the help of others; during the long time 
in which these services were rendered, none of the inhabitants of Alexandria knew anything about it. 


CHAPTER VII 


VIOLENT DEATH AND TRIUMPH OF GEORGE, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA. THE RESULT OF CERTAIN OCCURRENCES 
IN THE TEMPLE OF MITHRA. LETTER OF JULIAN ON THIS AGGRAVATED CIRCUMSTANCE 


After Athanasius had been preserved in this wise and appeared suddenly in the church, no one knew 
whence he came. The people of Alexandria, however, rejoiced at his return, and restored his churches to 
him. 


The Arians, being thus expelled from the churches, were compelled to hold their assemblies in private 
houses, and constituted Lucius, in the place of George, as the bishop of their heresy. George had been 
already slain; for when the magistrates had announced to the public the decease of Constantius, and that 
Julian was sole ruler, the pagans of Alexandria rose up in sedition. They attacked George with shouts and 
reproaches as if they would kill him at once. The repellants of this precipitate attack, then put him in 
prison; a little while after they rushed, early in the morning, to the prison, killed him, flung the corpse 
upon a camel, and after exposing it to every insult during the day, burnt it at nightfall. I am not ignorant 
that the Arian heretics assert that George received this cruel treatment from the followers of Athanasius; 
but it seems to me more probable that the perpetrators of these deeds were the pagans; for they had 
more cause than any other body of men to hate him, especially on account of the insults be offered their 
images and their temples; and having, moreover, prohibited them from sacrificing, or performing the 
ancestral rites. Besides, the influence he had acquired in the palaces intensified the hatred towards him; 
and as the people are wont to feel towards those in power, they regarded him as unendurable. 


A calamity had also taken place at a spot called Mithrium; it was originally a desert, and Constantius had 
bestowed it on the church of Alexandria. While George was clearing the ground, in order to erect a house 
of prayer, an adytum was discovered. In it were found idols and certain instruments for initiation or 
perfection which seemed ludicrous and strange to the beholders. The Christians caused them to be 
publicly exhibited, and made a procession in order to nettle the pagans; but the pagans gathered a 
multitude together, and rushed upon and attacked the Christians, after arming themselves with swords, 
stones, and whatever weapon came first to hand. They slew many of the Christians, and, in derision of 
their religion, crucified others, and they left many wounded. 


This led to the abandonment of the work that had been commenced by the Christians, while the pagans 
murdered George as soon as they had heard of the accession of Julian to the empire. This fact is admitted 
by that emperor himself, which he would not have confessed unless he had been forced by the truth; for 
he would rather, I think, have had the Christians, whoever they were, than the pagans to be the murderers 
of George; but it could not be concealed. It is apparent in the letter which he wrote on the subject to the 
inhabitants of Alexandria, wherein he expresses severe opinions. In this epistle he only censures and 
passes over the punishment; for he said that he feared Serapis, their tutelary divinity, and Alexander their 
founder, and Julian, his own uncle, who formerly was governor of Egypt and of Alexandria. This latter was 
so favorable to paganism and hated Christianity so exceedingly, that contrary to the wishes of the 
emperor, he persecuted the Christians unto death. 


CHAPTER VIII 


CONCERNING THEODORE, THE KEEPER OF THE SACRED VESSELS OF ANTIOCH. HOW JULIAN, THE UNCLE OF 
THE TRAITOR, ON ACCOUNT OF THESE VESSELS, FALLS A PREY TO WORMS 


It is said that when Julian, the uncle of the emperor, was intent upon removing the votive gifts of the 
church of Antioch, which were many and costly, and placing them in the imperial treasury, and also 
closing the places of prayer, all the clergy fled. One presbyter, by name Theodoritus, alone did not leave 
the city; Julian seized him, as the keeper of the treasures, and as capable of giving information concerning 


them, and maltreated him terribly; finally he ordered him to be slain with the sword, after he had 
responded bravely under every torture and had been well approved by his doctrinal confessions. When 
Julian had made a booty of the sacred vessels, he flung them upon the ground and began to mock; after 
blaspheming Christ as much as he wished, he sat upon the vessels and augmented his insulting acts. 
Immediately his genitals and rectum were corrupted; their flesh became putrescent, and was changed 
into worms. The disease was beyond the skill of the physicians. However, from reverence and fear for the 
emperor, they resorted to experiments with all manner of drugs, and the most costly and the fattest birds 
were slain, and their fat was applied to the corrupted parts, in the hope that the worms might be thereby 
attracted to the surface, but this was of no effect; for being deep buried, they crept into the living flesh, 
and did not cease their gnawing until they put an end to his life. It seemed that this calamity was an 
infliction of Divine wrath, because the keeper of the imperial treasures, and other of the chief officers of 
the court who had made sport of the Church, died in an extraordinary and dreadful manner, as if 
condemned by Divine wrath. 


CHAPTER IX 


MARTYRDOM OF THE SAINTS EUSEBIUS, NESTABUS, AND ZENO IN THE CITY OF GAZA 


As I have advanced thus far in my history, and have given an account of the death of George and of 
Theodoritus, I deem it right to relate some particulars concerning the death of the three brethren, 
Eusebius, Nestabus, and Zeno. The inhabitants of Gaza, being inflamed with rage against them, dragged 
them from their house, in which they had concealed themselves and cast them into prison, and beat them. 
They then assembled in the theater, and cried out loudly against them, declaring that they had committed 
sacrilege in their temple, and had used the past opportunity for the injury and insult of paganism. By 
these shouts and by instigating one another to the murder of the brethren, they were filled with fury; and 
when they had been mutually incited, as a crowd in revolt is wont to do, they rushed to the prison. They 
handled the men very cruelly; sometimes with the face and sometimes with the back upon the ground, the 
victims were dragged along, and were dashed to pieces by the pavement. I have been told that even 
women quitted their distaffs and pierced them with the weaving-spindles, and that the cooks in the 
markets snatched from their stands the boiling pots foaming with hot water and poured it over the 
victims, or perforated them with spits. When they had torn the flesh from them and crushed in their 
skulls, so that the brain ran out on the ground, their bodies were dragged out of the city and flung on the 
spot generally used as a receptacle for the carcasses of beasts; then a large fire was lighted, and they 
burned the bodies; the remnant of the bones not consumed by the fire was mixed with those of camels and 
asses, that they might not be found easily. But they were not long concealed; for a Christian woman, who 
was an inhabitant, though not a native of Gaza, collected the bones at night by the direction of God. She 
put them in an earthen pot and gave them to Zeno, their cousin, to keep, for thus God had informed her in 
a dream, and also had indicated to the woman where the man lived: and before she saw him, he was 
shown to her, for she was previously unacquainted with Zeno; and when the persecution had been 
agitated recently he remained concealed. He was within a little of being seized by the people of Gaza and 
being put to death; but he had effected his escape while the people were occupied in the murder of his 
cousins, and had fled to Anthedon, a maritime city, about twenty stadia from Gaza and similarly favorable 
to paganism and devoted to idolatry. When the inhabitants of this city discovered that he was a Christian, 
they beat him terribly on the back with rods and drove him out of the city. He then fled to the harbor of 
Gaza and concealed himself; and here the woman found him and gave him the remains. He kept them 
carefully in his house until the reign of Theodosius, when he was ordained bishop; and he erected a house 
of prayer beyond the walls of the city, placed an altar there, and deposited the bones of the martyrs near 
those of Nestor, the Confessor. Nestor had been on terms of intimacy with his cousins, and was seized 
with them by the people of Gaza, imprisoned, and scourged. But those who dragged him through the city 
were affected by his personal beauty; and, struck with compassion, they cast him, before he was quite 
dead, out of the city. Some persons found him, and carried him to the house of Zeno, where he expired 
during the dressing of his cuts and wounds. When the inhabitants of Gaza began to reflect on the 
enormity of their crime, they trembled lest the emperor should take vengeance on them. 


It was reported that the emperor was filled with indignation, and had determined upon punishing the 
decuria; but this report was false, and had no foundation save in the fears and self-accusations of the 
criminals. Julian, far from evincing as much anger against them as he had manifested against the 
Alexandrians on the murder of George, did not even write to rebuke the people of Gaza. On the contrary, 
he deposed the governor of the province, and held him as a suspect, and represented that clemency alone 
prevented his being put to death. The crime imputed to him was, that of having arrested some of the 
inhabitants of Gaza, who were reported to have begun the sedition and murders, and of having 
imprisoned them until judgment could be passed upon them in accordance with the laws. “For what right 
had he,” asked the emperor, “to arrest the citizens merely for retaliating on a few Galileans the injuries 
that had been inflicted on them and their gods?” This, it is said, was the fact in the case. 


CHAPTER X 


CONCERNING ST. HILARION AND THE VIRGINS IN HELIOPOLIS WHO WERE DESTROYED BY SWINE. STRANGE 
MARTYRDOM OF MARK, BISHOP OF ARETHUSA 


At the same period the inhabitants of Gaza sought for the monk Hilarion; but he had fled to Sicily. Here he 
employed himself in collecting wood in the deserts and on the mountains, which he carried on his 
shoulders for sale in the cities, and, by these means, obtained sufficient food for the support of the body. 
But as he was at length recognized by a man of quality whom he had dispossessed of a demon, he retired 
to Dalmatia, where, by the power of God, he performed numerous miracles, and through prayer, repressed 
an inundation of the sea and restored the waves to their proper bounds, and again departed, for it was no 
joy to him to live among those who praised him; but when he changed his place of abode, he was desirous 
of being unobserved and by frequent migrations to be rid of the fame which prevailed about him. 
Eventually he sailed for the island of Cyprus, but touched at Paphos, and, at the entreaty of the bishop of 
Cyprus, he loved the life there and practiced philosophy at a place called Charburis. 


Here he only escaped martyrdom by flight; for he fled in compliance with the Divine precept which 
commands us not to expose ourselves to persecution; but that if we fall into the hands of persecutors, to 
overcome by our own fortitude the violence of our oppressors. 


The inhabitants of Gaza and of Alexandria were not the only citizens who exercised such atrocities against 
the Christians as those I have described. The inhabitants of Heliopolis, near Mount Libanus, and of 
Arethusa in Syria, seem to have surpassed them in excess of cruelty. The former were guilty of an act of 
barbarity which could scarcely be credited, had it not been corroborated by the testimony of those who 
witnessed it. They stripped the holy virgins, who had never been looked upon by the multitude, of their 
garments, and exposed them in a state of nudity as a public spectacle and objects of insult. After 
numerous other inflictions they at last shaved them, ripped them open, and concealed in their viscera the 
food usually given to pigs; and since the swine could not distinguish, but were impelled by the need of 
their customary food, they also tore in pieces the human flesh. 


I am convinced that the citizens of Heliopolis perpetrated this barbarity against the holy virgins on 
account of the prohibition of the ancient custom of yielding up virgins to prostitution with any chance 
comer before being united in marriage to their betrothed. This custom was prohibited by a law enacted by 
Constantine, after he had destroyed the temple of Venus at Heliopolis, and erected a church upon its 
ruins. 


Mark, bishop of Arethusa, an old man and venerable for his gray hairs and life, was put to a very cruel 
death by the inhabitants of that city, who had long entertained inimical feelings against him, because, 
during the reign of Constantine, he had more spiritedly than persuasively elevated the pagans to 
Christianity, and had demolished a most sacred and magnificent temple. On the accession of Julian he saw 
that the people were excited against the bishop; an edict was issued commanding the bishop either to 
defray the expenses of its re-erection, or to rebuild the temple. Reflecting that the one was impossible and 
the other unlawful for a Christian and still less for a priest, he at first fled from the city. On hearing, 
however, that many were suffering on his account, that some were dragged before the tribunals and 
others tortured, he returned, and offered to suffer whatever the multitude might choose to inflict upon 
him. The entire people, instead of admiring him the more as having manifested a deed befitting a 
philosopher, conceived that he was actuated by contempt towards them, and rushed upon him, dragged 
him through the streets, pressing and plucking and beating whatever member each one happened upon. 
People of each sex and of all ages joined with alacrity and fury in this atrocious proceeding. His ears were 
severed by fine ropes; the boys who frequented the schools made game of him by tossing him aloft and 
rolling him over and over, sending him forward, catching him up, and unsparingly piercing him with their 
styles. When his whole body was covered with wounds, and he nevertheless was still breathing, they 
anointed him with honey and a certain mixture, and placing him in a fish-basket made of woven rushes, 
raised him up on an eminence. It is said that while he was in this position, and the wasps and bees lit upon 
him and consumed his flesh, he told the inhabitants of Arethusa that he was raised up above them, and 
could look down upon them below him, and that this reminded him of the difference that would exist 
between them in the life to come. It is also related that the prefect who, although a pagan, was of such 
noble conduct that his memory is still honored in that country, admired the self-control of Mark, and 
boldly uttered reproaches against the emperor for allowing himself to be vanquished by an old man, who 
was exposed to innumerable tortures; and he added that such proceedings reflected ridicule on the 
emperor, while the names of the persecuted were at the same time rendered illustrious. Thus did the 
blessed one endure all the torments inflicted upon him by the inhabitants of Arethusa with such unshaken 
fortitude that even the pagans praised him. 


CHAPTER XI 


CONCERNING MACEDONIUS, THEODULUS, GRATIAN, BUSIRIS, BASIL, AND EUPSYCHIUS, WHO SUFFERED 
MARTYRDOM IN THOSE TIMES 


About the same period, Macedonius, Theodulus, and Tatian, who were Phrygians by birth, courageously 
endured martyrdom. A temple of Misos, a city of Phrygia, having been reopened by the governor of the 
province, after it had been closed many years, these martyrs entered therein by night, and destroyed the 
images. As other individuals were arrested, and were on the point of being punished for the deed, they 
avowed themselves the actors in the transaction. They might have escaped all further punishment by 


offering sacrifices to idols; but the governor could not persuade them to accept acquittal on these terms. 
His persuasions being ineffectual, he maltreated them in a variety of forms, and finally extended them on 
a gridiron, beneath which a fire had been lighted. While they were being consumed, they said to the 
governor, “Amachus (for that was his name), “if you desire cooked flesh, give orders that our bodies may 
be turned with the other side to the fire, in order that we may not seem, to your taste, half cooked.” Thus 
did these men nobly endure and lay down their life amid the punishments. 


It is said that Busiris also obtained renown at Ancyra, a city of Galatia, by his brilliant and most manly 
confession of religion. He belonged to the heresy denominated Eucratites; the governor of the province 
apprehended and designed to maltreat him for ridiculing the pagans. He led him forth publicly to the 
torture chamber and commanded that he should be elevated. Busiris raised both hands to his head so as 
to leave his sides exposed, and told the governor that it would be useless for the executioners to lift him 
up to the instrument of torture and afterwards to lower him, as he was ready without this to yield to the 
tortures as much as might be desired. The governor was surprised at this proposition; but his 
astonishment was increased by what followed, for Busiris remained firm, holding up both hands and 
receiving the blows while his sides were being torn with hooks, according to the governor’s direction. 
Immediately afterwards, Busiris was consigned to prison, but was released not long subsequently, on the 
announcement of the death of Julian. He lived till the reign of Theodosius, renounced his former heresy, 
and joined the Catholic Church. 


It is said that about this period, Basil, presbyter of the church of Ancyra, and Eupsychius, a noble of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia, who had but just taken to himself a wife and was still a bridegroom, terminated 
their lives by martyrdom. I believe that Eupsychius was condemned in consequence of the demolition of 
the temple of Fortune, which, as I have already stated, excited the anger of the emperor against all the 
inhabitants of Caesarea. Indeed, all the actors in this transaction were condemned, some to death, and 
others to banishment. Basil had long manifested great zeal in defense of the faith, and had opposed the 
Arians during the reign of Constantius; hence the partisans of Eudoxius had prohibited him from holding 
public assemblies. On the accession of Julian, however, he traveled hither and thither, publicly and openly 
exhorting the Christians to cleave to their own doctrines, and to refrain from defiling themselves with 
pagan sacrifices and libations. He urged them to account as nothing the honors which the emperor might 
bestow upon them, such honors being but of short duration, and leading to eternal infamy. His zeal had 
already rendered him an object of suspicion and of hatred to the pagans, when one day he chanced to 
pass by and see them offering sacrifice. He sighed deeply, and uttered a prayer to the effect that no 
Christian might be suffered to fall into similar delusion. He was seized on the spot, and conveyed to the 
governor of the province. Many tortures were inflicted on him; and in the manly endurance of this anguish 
he received the crown of martyrdom. 


Even if these cruelties were perpetrated contrary to the will of the emperor, yet they serve to prove that 
his reign was signalized by martyrs neither ignoble nor few. 


For the sake of clearness, I have related all these occurrences collectively, although the martyrdoms really 
occurred at different periods. 


CHAPTER XII 


CONCERNING LUCIFER AND EUSEBIUS, BISHOPS OF THE WEST. EUSEBIUS WITH ATHANASIUS THE GREAT AND 
OTHER BISHOPS COLLECT A COUNCIL AT ALEXANDRIA, AND CONFIRM THE NICENE FAITH BY DEFINING THE 
CONSUBSTANTIALITY OF THE SPIRIT WITH THE FATHER AND THE SON. THEIR DECREE CONCERNING 
SUBSTANCE AND HYPOSTASIS 


After the return of Athanasius, Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia, and Eusebius, bishop of Vercelli, a 
city of Liguria in Italy, returned from the upper Thebais. They had been condemned by Constantius to 
perpetual exile in that country. For the regulation and general systematizing of ecclesiastical affairs, 
Eusebius came to Alexandria, and there, in concert with Athanasius, to hold a council for the purpose of 
confirming the Nicene doctrines. 


Lucifer sent a deacon with Eusebius to take his place in the council, and went himself to Antioch, to visit 
the church there in its disturbances. 


A schism had been excited by the Arians then under the guidance of Euzoius, and by the followers of 
Meletius, who, as I have above stated, were at variance even with those who held the same opinions as 
themselves. As Meletius had not then returned from exile, Lucifer ordained Paulinus bishop. 


In the meantime, the bishops of many cities had assembled in Alexandria with Athanasius and Eusebius, 
and had confirmed the Nicene doctrines. They confessed that the Holy Ghost is of the same substance as 
the Father and the Son, and they made use of the term “Trinity.” 


They declared that the human nature assumed by God the Word is to be regarded as consisting of not a 
perfect body only, but also of a perfect soul, even as was taught by the ancient Church philosophers. As 
the Church had been agitated by questions concerning the terms “substance” and “hypostasis,” and the 


contentions and disputes about these words had been frequent, they decreed, and, as I think, wisely, that 
these terms should not henceforth at the beginning be used in reference to God, except in refutation of 
the Sabellian tenet; lest from the paucity of terms, one and the same thing might appear to be called by 
three names; but that one might understand each by its peculiar term in a threefold way. 


These were the decrees passed by the bishops convened at Alexandria. Athanasius read in the council the 
document about his flight which he had written in order to justify himself. 


CHAPTER XIII 


CONCERNING PAULINUS AND MELETIUS, CHIEF-PRIESTS OF ANTIOCH; HOW EUSEBIUS AND LUCIFER 
ANTAGONIZED ONE ANOTHER; EUSEBIUS AND HILARIUS DEFEND THE NICENE FAITH 


On the termination of the council, Eusebius repaired to Antioch and found dissension prevailing among 
the people. Those who were attached to Meletius would not join Paulinus, but held their assemblies apart. 
Eusebius was much grieved at the state of affairs; for the ordination ought not to have taken place without 
the unanimous consent of the people; yet, from respect towards Lucifer, he did not openly express his 
dissatisfaction. 


He refused to hold communion with either party, but promised to redress their respective grievances by 
means of a council. While he was thus striving to restore concord and unanimity, Meletius returned from 
exile, and, finding that those who held his sentiments had seceded from the other party, he held meetings 
with them beyond the walls of the city. Paulinus, in the meantime, assembled his own party within the city; 
for his mildness, his virtuous life, and his advanced age had so far won the respect of Euzoius, the Arian 
president, that, instead of being expelled from the city, a church had been assigned him for his own use. 
Eusebius, on finding all his endeavors for the restoration of concord frustrated, quitted Antioch. Lucifer 
fancied himself injured by him, because he had refused to approve the ordination of Paulinus; and, in 
displeasure, seceded from communion with him. As if purely from the desire of contention, Lucifer then 
began to cast aspersions on the enactments of the council of Alexandria; and in this way he seems to have 
originated the heresy which has been called after him, Luciferian. 


Those who espoused his cause seceded from the church; but, although he was deeply chagrined at the 
aspect affairs had taken, yet, because he had deputed a deacon to accompany Eusebius in lieu of himself, 
he yielded to the decrees of the council of Alexandria, and conformed to the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church. About this period he repaired to Sardinia. 


In the meantime Eusebius traversed the Eastern provinces, restored those who had declined from the 
faith, and taught them what it was necessary to believe. After passing through Illyria, he went to Italy, and 
there he met with Hilarius, bishop of Poictiers in Aquitania. Hilarius had returned from exile before 
Eusebius, and had taught the Italians and the Gauls what doctrines they had to receive, and what to 
reject; he expressed himself with great eloquence in the Latin tongue, and wrote many admirable works, 
it is said, in refutation of the Arian dogmas. Thus did Hilarius and Eusebius maintain the doctrines of the 
Nicaean council in the regions of the West. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE PARTISANS OF MACEDONIUS DISPUTED WITH THE ARIANS CONCERNING ACACIUS 


At this period the adherents of Macedonius, among whom were Eleusius, Eustathius, and Sophronius, who 
now began openly to be called Macedonians, as constituting a distinct sect, adopted the bold measure on 
the death of Constantius, of calling together those of their own sentiments who had been convened at 
Seleucia, and of holding several councils. They condemned the partisans of Acacius and the faith which 
had been established at Ariminum, and confirmed the doctrines which had been set forth at Antioch, and 
afterwards approved at Seleucia. 


When interrogated as to the cause of their dispute with the partisans of Acacius, with whom, as being of 
the same sentiments as themselves they had formerly held communion, they replied by the mouth of 
Sophronius, a bishop of Paphlagonia, that while the Christians in the West maintained the use of the term 
“consubstantial,” the followers of Aetius in the East upheld the dogma of dissimilarity as to substance; and 
that the former party irregularly wove together into a unity the distinct persons of the Father and of the 
Son, by their use of the term “consubstantial,” and that the latter party represented too great a difference 
as existing in the relationship between the nature of the Father and of the Son; but that they themselves 
preserved the mean between the two extremes, and avoided both errors, by religiously maintaining that in 
hypostasis, the Son is like unto the Father. It was by such representations as these that the Macedonians 
vindicated themselves from blame. 


CHAPTER XV 


ATHANASIUS IS AGAIN BANISHED; CONCERNING ELEUSIUS, BISHOP OF CYZICUS, AND TITUS, BISHOP OF 
BOSTRA; MENTION OF THE ANCESTORS OF THE AUTHOR 


The emperor, on being informed that Athanasius held meetings in the church of Alexandria, and taught 
the people boldly, and converted many pagans to Christianity, commanded him, under the severest 
penalties, to depart from Alexandria. The pretext made use of for enforcing this edict, was that 
Athanasius, after having been banished by Constantius, had reassumed his episcopal see without the 
sanction of the reigning emperor; for Julian declared that he had never contemplated restoring the 
bishops who had been exiled by Constantius to their ecclesiastical functions, but only to their native land. 
On the announcement of the command enjoining his immediate departure, Athanasius said to the 
Christian multitudes who stood weeping around him, “Be of good courage; it is but a cloud which will 
speedily be dispersed.” After these words he bade farewell; he then committed the care of the church to 
the most zealous of his friends and quitted Alexandria. 


About the same period, the inhabitants of Cyzicus sent an embassy to the emperor to lay before him some 
of their private affairs, and particularly to entreat the restoration of the pagan temples. He applauded 
their forethought, and promised to grant all their requests. He expelled Eleusius, the bishop of their city, 
because he had destroyed some temples, and desecrated the sacred areas with contumely, provided 
houses for the support of widows, erected buildings for holy virgins, and induced pagans to abandon their 
ancestral rites. 


The emperor prohibited some foreign Christians, who had accompanied him, from entering the city of 
Cyzicus, from the apprehension, it appears, that they would, in conjunction with the Christians within the 
city, excite a sedition on account of religion. There were many persons gathered with them who also held 
like religious views with the Christians of the city, and who were engaged in woolen manufactures for the 
state, and were coiners of money. They were numerous, and were divided into two populous classes; they 
had received permission from preceding emperors to dwell, with their wives and possessions, in Cyzicus, 
provided that they annually handed over to the public treasury a supply of clothes for the soldiery and of 
newly coined money. 


Although Julian was anxious to advance paganism by every means, yet he deemed it the height of 
imprudence to employ force or vengeance against those who refused to sacrifice. Besides, there were so 
many Christians in every city that it would have been no easy task for the rulers even to number them. He 
did not even forbid them to assemble together for worship, as he was aware that when freedom of the will 
is called into question, constraint is utterly useless. He expelled the clergy and presidents of the churches 
from all the cities, in order to put an end to these assemblies, saying truly that by their absence the 
gatherings of the people would be effectually dissolved, if indeed there were none to convene the 
churches, and none to teach or to dispense the mysteries, religion itself would, in the course of time, fall 
into oblivion. The pretext which he advanced for these proceedings was, that the clergy were the leaders 
of sedition among the people. Under this plea, he expelled Eleusius and his friends from Cyzicus, although 
there was not even a symptom nor expectation of sedition in that city. He also publicly called upon the 
citizens of Bostra to expel Titus, their bishop. It appears that the emperor had threatened to impeach 
Titus and the other clergy as the authors of any sedition that might arise among the people, and that Titus 
had thereupon written stating to him that although the Christians were near the pagans in number, yet 
that, in accordance with his exhortations, they were disposed to remain quiet, and were not likely to rise 
up in sedition. Julian, with the view of not exciting the enmity of the inhabitants of Bostra against Titus, 
represented, in a letter which he addressed to them, that their bishop had advanced a calumny against 
them, by stating that it was in accordance with his exhortations rather than with their own inclination that 
they refrained from sedition; and Julian exhorted them to expel him from their city as a public enemy. 


It appears that the Christians were subjected to similar injustice in other places; sometimes by the 
command of the emperor, and sometimes by the wrath and impetuosity of the populace. The blame of 
these transactions may be justly imputed to the ruler; for he did not bring under the force of law the 
transgressors of law, but out of his hatred to the Christian religion, he only visited the perpetrators of 
such deeds with verbal rebukes, while, by his actions, he urged them on in the same course. Hence 
although not absolutely persecuted by the emperor, the Christians were obliged to flee from city to city 
and village to village. My grandfather and many of my ancestors were compelled to flee in this manner. 
My grandfather was of pagan parentage; and, with his own family and that of Alaphion, had been the first 
to embrace Christianity in Bethelia, a populous town near Gaza, in which there are temples highly 
reverenced by the people of the country, on account of their antiquity and structural excellence. The most 
celebrated of these temples is the Pantheon, built on an artificial eminence commanding a view of the 
whole town. The conjecture is that the place received its name from the temple, that the original name 
given to this temple was in the Syriac language, and that this name was afterwards rendered into Greek 
and expressed by a word which signifies that the temple is the residence of all the gods. 


It is said that the above-mentioned families were converted through the instrumentality of the monk 
Hilarion. Alaphion, it appears, was possessed of a devil; and neither the pagans nor the Jews could, by any 
incantations and enchantments, deliver him from this affliction; but Hilarion, by simply calling on the 
name of Christ, expelled the demon, and Alaphion, with his whole family, immediately embraced 
Christianity. 


My grandfather was endowed with great natural ability, which he applied with success to the explanation 


of the Sacred Scriptures; he had made some attainments in general knowledge, and was not ignorant of 
arithmetic. He was much beloved by the Christians of Ascalon, of Gaza, and of the surrounding country; 
and was regarded as necessary to religion, on account of his gift in expounding the doubtful points of 
Scripture. No one can speak in adequate terms of the virtues of the other family. The first churches and 
monasteries erected in that country were founded by members of this family and supported by their 
power and beneficence towards strangers and the needy. Some good men belonging to this family have 
flourished even in our own days; and in my youth I saw some of them, but they were then very aged. I 
shall have occasion to say more concerning them in the course of my history. 


CHAPTER XVI 


EFFORTS OF JULIAN TO ESTABLISH PAGANISM AND TO ABOLISH OUR USAGES. THE EPISTLE WHICH HE SENT TO 
THE PAGAN HIGH-PRIESTS 


The emperor was deeply grieved at finding that all his efforts to secure the predominance of paganism 
were utterly ineffectual, and at seeing Christianity excelling in repute; for although the gates of the 
temples were kept open, although sacrifices were offered, and the observance of ancient festivals restored 
in all the cities, yet he was far from being satisfied; for he could plainly foresee that, on the withdrawal of 
his influence, a change in the whole aspect of affairs would speedily take place. He was particularly 
chagrined on discovering that the wives, children, and servants of many of the pagan priests had been 
converted to Christianity. On reflecting that one main support of the Christian religion was the life and 
behavior of its professors, he determined to introduce into the pagan temples the order and discipline of 
Christianity, to institute various orders and degrees of ministry, to appoint teachers and readers to give 
instruction in pagan doctrines and exhortations, and to command that prayers should be offered on 
certain days at stated hours. He moreover resolved to found monasteries for the accommodation of men 
and women who desired to live in philosophical retirement, as likewise hospitals for the relief of strangers 
and of the poor and for other philanthropical purposes. He wished to introduce among the pagans the 
Christian system of penance for voluntary and involuntary transgressions; but the point of ecclesiastical 
discipline which he chiefly admired, and desired to establish among the pagans, was the custom among 
the bishops to give letters of recommendation to those who traveled to foreign lands, wherein they 
commended them to the hospitality and kindness of other bishops, in all places, and under all 
contingencies. In this way did Julian strive to ingraft the customs of Christianity upon paganism. But if 
what I have stated appears to be incredible, I need not go far in search of proofs to corroborate my 
assertions; for I can produce a letter written by the emperor himself on the subject. He writes as follows: 


“To Arsacius, High-Priest of Galatia. Paganism has not yet reached the degree of prosperity that might be 
desired, owing to the conduct of its votaries. The worship of the gods, however, is conducted on the 
grandest and most magnificent scale, so far exceeding our very prayer and hope; let our Adrastea be 
propitious to these words, for no one could have dared to look for so extensive and so surprising a change 
as that which we have witnessed within a very short space of time. But are we to rest satisfied with what 
has been already effected? Ought we not rather to consider that the progress of Atheism has been 
principally owing to the humanity evinced by Christians towards strangers, to the reverence they have 
manifested towards the dead, and to the delusive gravity which they have assumed in their life? It is 
requisite that each of us should be diligent in the discharge of duty: I do not refer to you alone, as that 
would not suffice, but to all the priests of Galatia. 


“You must either put them to shame, or try the power of persuasion, or else deprive them of their 
sacerdotal offices, if they do not with their wives, their children, and their servants join in the service of 
the gods, or if they support the servants, sons, or wives of the Galileans in treating the gods impiously and 
in preferring Atheism to piety. Then exhort the priests not to frequent theaters, not to drink at taverns, 
and not to engage in any trade, or practice any nefarious art. 


“Honor those who yield to your remonstrances, and expel those who disregard them. Establish hostelries 
in every city, so that strangers from neighboring and foreign countries may reap the benefit of our 
philanthropy, according to their respective need. 


“T have provided means to meet the necessary expenditure, and have issued directions throughout the 
whole of Galatia, that you should be furnished annually with thirty thousand bushels of corn and sixty 
thousand measures of wine, of which the fifth part is to be devoted to the support of the poor who attend 
upon the priests; and the rest to be distributed among strangers and our own poor. For, while there are no 
persons in need among the Jews, and while even the impious Galileans provide not only for those of their 
own party who are in want, but also for those who hold with us, it would indeed be disgraceful if we were 
to allow our own people to suffer from poverty. 


“Teach the pagans to co-operate in this work of benevolence, and let the first-fruits of the pagan towns be 
offered to the gods. 


“Habituate the pagans to the exercise of this liberality, by showing them how such conduct is sanctioned 
by the practice of remote antiquity; for Homer represents Eumaeus as saying,— 


credible that all this is possible. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


DRESS AS CONNECTED WITH IDOLATRY 


But we must now treat of the garb only and apparatus of office. There is a dress proper to every one, as 
well for daily use as for office and dignity. That famous purple, therefore, and the gold as an ornament of 
the neck, were, among the Egyptians and Babylonians, ensigns of dignity, in the same way as bordered, or 
striped, or palm-embroidered togas, and the golden wreaths of provincial priests, are now; but not on the 
same terms. For they used only to be conferred, under the name of honour, on such as deserved the 
familiar friendship of kings (whence, too, such used to be styled the “purpled-men” of kings, just as among 
us, some, from their white toga, are called “candidates” ); but not on the understanding that that garb 
should be tied to priesthoods also, or to any idol-ceremonies. For if that were the case, of course men of 
such holiness and constancy would instantly have refused the defiled dresses; and it would instantly have 
appeared that Daniel had been no zealous slave to idols, nor worshipped Bel, nor the dragon, which long 
after did appear. That purple, therefore, was simple, and used not at that time to be a mark of dignity 
among the barbarians, but of nobility. For as both Joseph, who had been a slave, and Daniel, who through 
captivity had changed his state, attained the freedom of the states of Babylon and Egypt through the dress 
of barbaric nobility; so among us believers also, if need so be, the bordered toga will be proper to be 
conceded to boys, and the stole to girls, as ensigns of birth, not of power; of race, not of office; of rank, 
not of superstition. But the purple, or the other ensigns of dignities and powers, dedicated from the 
beginning to idolatry engrafted on the dignity and the powers, carry the spot of their own profanation; 
since, moreover, bordered and striped togas, and broad-barred ones, are put even on idols themselves; 
and fasces also, and rods, are borne before them; and deservedly, for demons are the magistrates of this 
world: they bear the fasces and the purples, the ensigns of one college. What end, then, will you advance 
if you use the garb indeed, but administer not the functions of it? In things unclean, none can appear 
clean. If you put on a tunic defiled in itself, it perhaps may not be defiled through you; but you, through it, 
will be unable to be clean. Now by this time, you who argue about “Joseph” and “Daniel,” know that 
things old and new, rude and polished, begun and developed, slavish and free, are not always comparable. 
For they, even by their circumstances, were slaves; but you, the slave of none, in so far as you are the 
slave of Christ alone, who has freed you likewise from the captivity of the world, will incur the duty of 
acting after your Lord’s pattern. That Lord walked in humility and obscurity, with no definite home: for 
“the Son of man,” said He, “hath not where to lay His head;” unadorned in dress, for else He had not said, 
“Behold, they who are clad in soft raiment are in kings’ houses:” in short, inglorious in countenance and 
aspect, just as Isaiah withal had fore-announced. If, also, He exercised no right of power even over His 
own followers, to whom He discharged menial ministry; if, in short, though conscious of His own kingdom, 
He shrank back from being made a king, He in the fullest manner gave His own an example for turning 
coldly from all the pride and garb, as well of dignity as of power. For if they were to be used, who would 
rather have used them than the Son of God? What kind and what number of fasces would escort Him? 
what kind of purple would bloom from His shoulders? what kind of gold would beam from His head, had 
He not judged the glory of the world to be alien both to Himself and to His? Therefore what He was 
unwilling to accept, He has rejected; what He rejected, He has condemned; what He condemned, He has 
counted as part of the devil’s pomp. For He would not have condemned things, except such as were not 
His; but things which are not God’s, can be no other’s but the devil’s. If you have forsworn “the devil’s 
pomp,” know that whatever there you touch is idolatry. Let even this fact help to remind you that all the 
powers and dignities of this world are not only alien to, but enemies of, God; that through them 
punishments have been determined against God’s servants; through them, too, penalties prepared for the 
impious are ignored. But “both your birth and your substance are troublesome to you in resisting 
idolatry.” For avoiding it, remedies cannot be lacking; since, even if they be lacking, there remains that 
one by which you will be made a happier magistrate, not in the earth, but in the heavens. 


CHAPTER XIX 
CONCERNING MILITARY SERVICE 


In that last section, decision may seem to have been given likewise concerning military service, which is 
between dignity and power. But now inquiry is made about this point, whether a believer may turn himself 
unto military service, and whether the military may be admitted unto the faith, even the rank and file, or 
each inferior grade, to whom there is no necessity for taking part in sacrifices or capital punishments. 
There is no agreement between the divine and the human sacrament, the standard of Christ and the 
standard of the devil, the camp of light and the camp of darkness. One soul cannot be due to two masters 
—God and Caesar. And yet Moses carried a rod, and Aaron wore a buckle, and John (Baptist) is girt with 
leather and Joshua the son of Nun leads a line of march; and the People warred: if it pleases you to sport 
with the subject. But how will a Christian man war, nay, how will he serve even in peace, without a sword, 
which the Lord has taken away? For albeit soldiers had come unto John, and had received the formula of 
their rule; albeit, likewise, a centurion had believed; still the Lord afterward, in disarming Peter, unbe**d 
every soldier. No dress is lawful among us, if assigned to any unlawful action. 


My guest! I should offend, treating with scorn 
The stranger, though a poorer should arrive 
Than even thyself; for all the poor that are, 
And all the strangers are the care of Jove.” 


“Let us not permit others to excel us in good deeds; let us not dishonor ourselves by violence, but rather 
let us be foremost in piety towards the gods. If I hear that you act according to my directions, I shall be 
full of joy. Do not often visit the governors at their own houses, but write to them frequently. When they 
enter the city, let no priest go to meet them; and let not the priest accompany them further than the 
vestibule when they repair to the temple of the gods; neither let any soldiers march before them on such 
occasions; but let those follow them who will. For as soon as they have entered within the sacred bounds, 
they are but private individuals; for there it is your duty, as you well know, to preside, according to the 
divine decree. Those who humbly conform to this law manifest that they possess true religion; whereas 
those who contemn it are proud and vainglorious. 


“T am ready to render assistance to the inhabitants of Pessinus, provided that they will propitiate the 
mother of the gods; but if they neglect this duty, they will incur my utmost displeasure. 


I should myself transgress, 
Receiving here, and giving conduct hence 
To one detested by the gods as these.” 


“Convince them, therefore, that if they desire my assistance, they must offer up supplications to the 
mother of the gods.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


IN ORDER THAT HE MIGHT NOT BE THOUGHT TYRANNICAL, JULIAN PROCEEDS ARTFULLY AGAINST THE 
CHRISTIANS. ABOLITION OF THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. HE MAKES THE SOLDIERY SACRIFICE, ALTHOUGH THEY 
WERE UNWILLING 


When Julian acted and wrote in the manner aforesaid, he expected that he would by these means easily 
induce his subjects to change their religious opinions. Although he earnestly desired to abolish the 
Christian religion, yet he plainly was ashamed to employ violent measures, lest he should be accounted 
tyrannical. He used every means, however, that could possibly be devised to lead his subjects back to 
paganism; and he was more especially urgent with the soldiery, whom he sometimes addressed 
individually and sometimes through the medium of their officers. To habituate them in all things to the 
worship of the gods, he restored the ancient form of the standard of the Roman armies, which, as we have 
already stated, Constantine had, at the command of God, converted into the sign of the cross. Julian also 
caused to be painted, in juxtaposition with his own figure, on the public pictures, a representation either 
of Jupiter coming out of heaven and presenting to him the symbols of imperial power, a crown or a purple 
robe, or else of Mars, or of Mercury, with their eyes intently fixed upon him, as if to express their 
admiration of his eloquence and military skill. He placed the pictures of the gods in juxtaposition with his 
own, in order that the people might secretly be led to worship them under the pretext of rendering due 
honor to him; he abused ancient usages, and endeavored to conceal his purpose from his subjects. He 
considered that if they would yield obedience on this point, they would be the more ready to obey him on 
every other occasion; but that if they ventured to refuse obedience, he would have reason to punish them, 
as infringers of the Roman customs and offenders against the emperor and the state. There were but very 
few (and the law had its course against them) who, seeing through his designs, refused to render the 
customary homage to his pictures; but the multitude, through ignorance or simplicity, conformed as usual 
to the ancient regulation, and thoughtlessly paid homage to his image. The emperor derived but little 
advantage from this artifice; yet he did not cease from his efforts to effect a change in religion. 


The next machination to which he had recourse was less subtle and more violent than the former one; and 
the fortitude of many soldiers attached to the court was thereby tested. When the stated day came round 
for giving money to the troops, which day generally fell upon the anniversary of some festival among the 
Romans, such as that of the birth of the emperor, or the foundation of some royal city, Julian reflected that 
soldiers are naturally thoughtless and simple, and disposed to be covetous of money, and therefore 
concluded that it would be a favorable opportunity to seduce them to the worship of the gods. 
Accordingly, as each soldier approached to receive the money, he was commanded to offer sacrifice, fire 
and incense having been previously placed for this purpose near the emperor, according to an ancient 
Roman custom. Some of the soldiers had the courage to refuse to offer sacrifice and receive the gold; 
others were so habituated to the observance of the law and custom that they conformed to it, without 
imagining that they were committing sin. Others, again, deluded by the luster of the gold, or compelled by 
fear and consideration on account of the test which was immediately in sight, complied with the pagan 


rite, and suffered themselves to fall into the temptation from which they ought to have fled. 


It is related that, as some of them who had ignorantly fallen into this sin were seated at table, and 
drinking to each other, one among them happened to mention the name of Christ over the cups. Another 
of the guests immediately exclaimed: “It is extraordinary that you should call upon Christ, when, but a 
short time ago, you denied him for the sake of the emperor’s gift, by throwing incense into the fire.” On 
hearing this observation, they all became suddenly conscious of the sin they had committed; they rose 
from table and rushed into the public streets, where they screamed and wept and called upon all men to 
witness that they were and would remain Christians, and that they had offered incense unawares, and 
with the hand alone, and not with the assent of the judgment. They then presented themselves before the 
emperor, threw back his gold, and courageously asked him to take back his own gift, and besought him to 
put them to death, protesting that they would never renounce their sentiments, whatever torments might, 
in consequence of the sin committed by their hand, be inflicted on the other parts of their body for the 
sake of Christ. 


Whatever displeasure the emperor might have felt against them, he refrained from slaying them, lest they 
should enjoy the honor of martyrdom; he therefore merely deprived them of their military commission and 
dismissed them from the palace. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HE PROHIBITED THE CHRISTIANS FROM THE MARKETS AND FROM THE JUDICIAL SEATS AND FROM SHARING IN 
GREEK EDUCATION. RESISTANCE OF BASIL THE GREAT, GREGORY THE THEOLOGIAN, AND APOLINARIUS TO THIS 
DECREE. THEY RAPIDLY TRANSLATE THE SCRIPTURE INTO GREEK MODES OF EXPRESSION. APOLINARIUS AND 
GREGORY NAZIANZEN DO THIS MORE THAN BASIL, THE ONE IN A RHETORICAL VEIN, THE OTHER IN EPIC STYLE 
AND IN IMITATION OF EVERY POET 


Julian entertained the same sentiments as those above described towards all Christians, as he manifested 
whenever an opportunity was offered. Those who refused to sacrifice to the gods, although perfectly 
blameless in other respects, were deprived of the rights of citizenship, and of the privilege of participating 
in assemblies, and in the forum; and he would not allow them to be judges or magistrates, or to share in 
offices. 


He forbade the children of Christians from frequenting the public schools, and from being instructed in 
the writings of the Greek poets and authors. He entertained great resentment against Apolinarius the 
Syrian, a man of manifold knowledge and philological attainments, against Basil and Gregory, natives of 
Cappadocia, the most celebrated orators of the time, and against other learned and eloquent men, of 
whom some were attached to the Nicene doctrines, and others to the dogmas of Arius. His sole motive for 
excluding the children of Christian parents from instruction in the learning of the Greeks, was because he 
considered such studies conducive to the acquisition of argumentative and persuasive power. Apolinarius, 
therefore, employed his great learning and ingenuity in the production of a heroic epic on the antiquities 
of the Hebrews to the reign of Saul, as a substitute for the poem of Homer. He divided this work into 
twenty-four parts, to each of which he appended the name of one of the letters of the Greek alphabet, 
according to their number and order. He also wrote comedies in imitation of Menander, tragedies 
resembling those of Euripides, and odes on the model of Pindar. In short, taking themes of the entire 
circle of knowledge from the Scriptures, he produced within a very brief space of time, a set of works 
which in manner, expression, character, and arrangement are well approved as similar to the Greek 
literatures and which were equal in number and in force. Were it not for the extreme partiality with which 
the productions of antiquity are regarded, I doubt not but that the writings of Apolinarius would be held in 
as much estimation as those of the ancients. 


The comprehensiveness of his intellect is more especially to be admired; for he excelled in every branch of 
literature, whereas ancient writers were proficient only in one. He wrote a very remarkable work entitled 
“The Truth” against the emperor and the pagan philosophers, in which he clearly proved, without any 
appeal to the authority of Scripture, that they were far from having attained right opinions of God. The 
emperor, for the purpose of casting ridicule on works of this nature, wrote to the bishops in the following 
words: “I have read, I have understood, and I have condemned.” To this they sent the following reply, “You 
have read, but you have not understood; for, had you understood, you would not have condemned.” 


Some have attributed this letter to Basil, the president of the church in Cappadocia, and perhaps not 
without reason; but whether dictated by him or by another, it fully displays the magnanimity and learning 
of the writer. 


CHAPTER XIX 


WORK WRITTEN BY JULIAN ENTITLED “AVERSION TO BEARDS.” DAPHNE IN ANTIOCH, A FULL DESCRIPTION OF IT. 
TRANSLATION OF THE REMAINS OF BABYLAS, THE HOLY MARTYR 


Julian, having determined upon undertaking a war against Persia, repaired to Antioch in Syria. The people 
loudly complained, that, although provisions were very abundant the price affixed to them was very high. 


Accordingly, the emperor, from liberality, as I believe, towards the people, reduced the price of provisions 
to so low a scale that the vendors fled the city. 


A scarcity in consequence ensued, for which the people blamed the emperor; and their resentment found 
vent in ridiculing the length of his beard, and the bulls which he had had stamped upon his coins; and 
they satirically remarked, that he upset the world in the same way that his priests, when offering 
sacrifice, threw down the victims. 


At first his displeasure was excited, and he threatened to punish them and prepared to depart for Tarsus. 
Afterwards, however, he suppressed his feelings of indignation, and repaid their ridicule by words alone; 
he composed a very elegant work under the title of “Aversion to Beards,” which he sent to them. He 
treated the Christians of the city precisely in the same manner as at other places, and endeavored, as far 
as possible, to promote the extension of paganism. 


I shall here recount some of the details connected with the tomb of Babylas, the martyr, and certain 
occurrences which took place about this period in the temple of Apollo at Daphne. 


Daphne is a suburb of Antioch, and is planted with cypresses and other trees, beneath which all kinds of 
flowers flourish in their season. The branches of these trees are so thick and interlaced that they may be 
said to form a roof rather than merely to afford shade, and the rays of the sun can never pierce through 
them to the soil beneath. It is made delicious and exceedingly lovely by the richness and beauty of the 
waters, the temperateness of the air, and the breath of friendly winds. The Greeks invent the myth that 
Daphne, the daughter of the river Ladon, was here changed into a tree which bears her name, while she 
was fleeing from Arcadia, to evade the love of Apollo. The passion of Apollo was not diminished, they say, 
by this transformation; he made a crown of the leaves of his beloved and embraced the tree. He 
afterwards often fixed his residence on this spot, as being dearer to him than any other place. 


Men of grave temperament, however, considered it disgraceful to approach this suburb; for the position 
and nature of the place seemed to excite voluptuous feelings; and the substance of the fable itself being 
erotic, afforded a measurable impulse and redoubled the passions among corrupt youths. They, who 
furnished this myth as an excuse, were greatly inflamed and gave way without constraint to profligate 
deeds, incapable of being continent themselves, or of enduring the presence of those who were continent. 
Any one who dwelt at Daphne without a mistress was regarded as callous and ungracious, and was 
shunned as an abominable and abhorrent thing. The pagans likewise manifested great reverence for this 
place on account of a very beautiful statue of the Daphnic Apollo which stood here, as also a magnificent 
and costly temple, supposed to have been built by Seleucus, the father of Antiochus, who gave his name to 
the city of Antioch. Those who attach credit to fables of this kind believe that a stream flows from the 
fountain Castalia which confers the power of predicting the future, and which is similar in its name and 
powers to the fountain of Delphi. It is related that Adrian here received intimation of his future greatness, 
when he was but a private individual; and that he dipped a leaf of the laurel into the water and found 
written thereon an account of his destiny. When he became emperor, it is said, he commanded the 
fountain to be closed, in order that no one might be enabled to pry into the knowledge of the future. But I 
leave this subject to those who are more accurately acquainted with mythology than I am. 


When Gallus, the brother of Julian, had been declared Caesar by Constantius, and had fixed his residence 
at Antioch, his zeal for the Christian religion and his veneration for the memory of the martyrs determined 
him to purge the place of the pagan superstition and the outrages of profligates. He considered that the 
readiest method of effecting this object would be to erect a house of prayer in the temple and to transfer 
thither the tomb of Babylas, the martyr, who had, with great reputation to himself, presided over the 
church of Antioch, and suffered martyrdom. It is said that from the time of this translation, the demon 
ceased to utter oracles. This silence was at first attributed to the neglect into which his service was 
allowed to fall and to the omission of the former cult; but results proved that it was occasioned solely by 
the presence of the holy martyr. The silence continued unbroken even when Julian was the sole ruler of 
the Roman Empire, although libations, incense, and victims were offered in abundance to the demon; for 
when eventually the oracle itself spoke and indicated the cause of its previous silence, the emperor 
himself entered the temple for the purpose of consulting the oracle, and offering up gifts and sacrifices 
with entreaties to grant a reply. The demon did not openly admit that the hindrance was occasioned by the 
tomb of Babylas, the martyr, but he stated that the place was filled with dead bodies, and that this 
prevented the oracle from speaking. 


Although many interments had taken place at Daphne, the emperor perceived that it was the presence of 
Babylas, the martyr, alone which had silenced the oracle, and he commanded his tomb to be removed. The 
Christians, therefore, assembled together and conveyed the coffin to the city, about forty stadia distant, 
and deposited it in the place where it is still preserved, and to which the name of the martyr has been 
given. It is said that men and women, young men and maidens, old men and children drew the casket, and 
encouraged one another by singing psalms as they went along the road, apparently for the purpose of 
lightening their labor, but in truth because they were transported by zeal and spirit for their kindred 
religious belief, which the emperor had opposed. The best singers sang first, and the multitude replied in 
chorus, and the following was the burden of their song: “Confounded are all they who worship graven 
images, who boast themselves in idols.” 


CHAPTER XX 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE TRANSLATION, MANY OF THE CHRISTIANS ARE ILL-TREATED. THEODORE THE 
CONFESSOR. TEMPLE OF APOLLO AT DAPHNE DESTROYED BY FIRE FALLING FROM HEAVEN 


The transaction above related excited the indignation of the emperor as much as if an insult had been 
offered him, and he determined upon punishing the Christians; but Sallust, a praetorian prefect, although 
a pagan, tried to dissuade him from this measure. The emperor, however, could not be appeased, and 
Sallust was compelled to execute his mandate, and arrest and imprison many Christians. One of the first 
whom he arrested was a young man named Theodore, who was immediately stretched upon the rack; but 
although his flesh was lacerated by the application of the nails, he addressed no supplication to Sallust, 
nor did he implore a diminution of his torments; on the contrary, he seemed as insensible to pain as if he 
had been merely a spectator of the sufferings of another, and bravely received the wounds; and he sang 
the same psalm which he had joined in singing the day before, to show that he did not repent of the act 
for which he had been condemned. The prefect, struck with admiration at the fortitude of the young man, 
went to the emperor and told him that, unless he would desist speedily from the measure he had 
undertaken, he and his party would be exposed to ridicule while the Christians would acquire more glory. 
This representation produced its effect, and the Christians who had been arrested were set at liberty. It is 
said that Theodore was afterwards asked whether he had been sensible of any pain while on the rack; and 
that he replied that he had not been entirely free from suffering, but had his pains assuaged by the 
attentions of a young man who had stood by him, and who had wiped off the perspiration with the finest 
linen cloth, and supplied him with coolest water by which he eased the inflammation and refreshed his 
labors. I am convinced that no man, whatever magnanimity he may possess, is capable, without the 
special assistance of Divine Power, of manifesting such entire indifference about the body. 


The body of the martyr Babylas was, for the reasons aforesaid, removed to Daphne, and was subsequently 
conveyed elsewhere. Soon after it had been taken away, fire suddenly fell upon the temple of the Daphnic 
Apollo, the roof and the very statue of the god were burned, and the naked walls, with the columns on 
which the portico and the back part of the edifice had rested, alone escaped the conflagration. The 
Christians believed that the prayers of the martyr had drawn down fire from heaven upon the demon; but 
the pagans reported the Christians as having set fire to the place. This suspicion gained ground; and the 
priest of Apollo was brought before the tribunal of justice to render up the names of those who had dared 
the incendiary act; but though bound and subjected to the most cruel tortures, he did not name any one. 


Hence the Christians were more fully convinced than before, that it was not by the deed of man, but by 
the wrath of God, that fire was poured down from heaven upon the temple. Such were the occurrences 
which then took place. The emperor, as I conjecture, on hearing that the calamity at Daphne had been 
occasioned by the martyr Babylas, and on being further informed that the honored remains of the martyrs 
were preserved in several houses of prayer near the temple of the Apollo Didymus, which is situated close 
to the city of Miletus, wrote to the governor of Caria, commanding him to destroy with fire all such 
edifices as were furnished with a roof and an altar, and to throw down from their very foundations the 
houses of prayer which were incomplete in these respects. 


CHAPTER XXI 


OF THE STATUE OF CHRIST IN PANEAS WHICH JULIAN OVERTHREW AND MADE VALUELESS; HE ERECTED HIS 
OWN STATUE; THIS WAS OVERTHROWN BY A THUNDER-BOLT AND DESTROYED. FOUNTAIN OF EMMAUS IN 
WHICH CHRIST WASHED HIS FEET. CONCERNING THE TREE PERSIS, WHICH WORSHIPED CHRIST IN EGYPT, AND 
THE WONDERS WROUGHT THROUGH IT 


Among so many remarkable events which occurred during the reign of Julian, I must not omit to mention 
one which affords a sign of the power of Christ, and proof of the Divine wrath against the emperor. 


Having heard that at Caesarea Philippi, otherwise called Paneas, a city of Phoenicia, there was a 
celebrated statue of Christ which had been erected by a woman whom the Lord had cured of a flow of 
blood, Julian commanded it to be taken down and a statue of himself erected in its place; but a violent fire 
from heaven fell upon it and broke off the parts contiguous to the breast; the head and neck were thrown 
prostrate, and it was transfixed to the ground with the face downwards at the point where the fracture of 
the bust was; and it has stood in that fashion from that day until now, full of the rust of the lightning. The 
statue of Christ was dragged around the city and mutilated by the pagans; but the Christians recovered 
the fragments, and deposited the statue in the church in which it is still preserved. Eusebius relates, that 
at the base of this statue grew an herb which was unknown to the physicians and empirics, but was 
efficacious in the cure of all disorders. It does not appear a matter of astonishment to me, that, after God 
had vouchsafed to dwell with men, he should condescend to bestow benefits upon them. 


It appears that innumerable other miracles were wrought in different cities and villages; accounts have 
been accurately preserved by the inhabitants of these places only, because they learned them from 
ancestral tradition; and how true this is, I will at once show. There is a city now called Nicopolis, in 
Palestine, which was formerly only a village, and which was mentioned by the divine book of the Gospel 
under the name of Emmaus. The name of Nicopolis was given to this place by the Romans after the 


conquest of Jerusalem and the victory over the Jews. Just beyond the city where three roads meet, is the 
spot where Christ, after His resurrection, said farewell to Cleopas and his companion, as if he were going 
to another village; and here is a healing fountain in which men and other living creatures afflicted with 
different diseases wash away their sufferings; for it is said that when Christ together with His disciples 
came from a journey to this fountain, they bathed their feet therein, and, from that time the water became 
a cure for disorders. 


At Hermopolis, in the Thebais, is a tree called Persis, of which the branches, the leaves, and the least 
portion of the bark, are said to heal diseases, when touched by the sick; for it is related by the Egyptians 
that when Joseph fled with Christ and Mary, the holy mother of God, from the wrath of Herod, they went 
to Hermopolis; when entering at the gate, this largest tree, as if not enduring the advent of Christ, 
inclined to the ground and worshiped Him. I relate precisely what I have heard from many sources 
concerning this tree. I think that this phenomenon was a sign of the presence of God in the city; or 
perhaps, as seems most probable, the tree, which had been worshiped by the inhabitants, after the pagan 
custom, was shaken, because the demon, who had been an object of worship, started up at sight of Him 
who was manifested for purification from such agencies. It was moved of its own accord; for at the 
presence of Christ the idols of Egypt were shaken, even as Isaiah the prophet had foretold. On the 
expulsion of the demon, the tree was permitted to remain as a monument of what had occurred, and was 
endued with the property of healing those who believed. 


The inhabitants of Egypt and of Palestine testify to the truth of these events, which took place among 
themselves. 


CHAPTER XXII 


FROM AVERSION TO THE CHRISTIANS, JULIAN GRANTED PERMISSION TO THE JEWS TO REBUILD THE TEMPLE AT 
JERUSALEM; IN EVERY ENDEAVOR TO PUT THEIR HANDS TO THE WORK, FIRE SPRANG UPWARD AND KILLED 
MANY. ABOUT THE SIGN OF THE CROSS WHICH APPEARED ON THE CLOTHING OF THOSE WHO HAD EXERTED 
THEMSELVES IN THIS WORK 


Though the emperor hated and oppressed the Christians, he manifested benevolence and humanity 
towards the Jews. He wrote to the Jewish patriarchs and leaders, as well as to the people, requesting 
them to pray for him, and for the prosperity of the empire. In taking this step he was not actuated, I am 
convinced, by any respect for their religion; for he was aware that it is, so to speak, the mother of the 
Christian religion, and he knew that both religions rest upon the authority of the patriarchs and the 
prophets; but he thought to grieve the Christians by favoring the Jews, who are their most inveterate 
enemies. But perhaps he also calculated upon persuading the Jews to embrace paganism and sacrifices; 
for they were only acquainted with the mere letter of Scripture, and could not, like the Christians and a 
few of the wisest among the Hebrews, discern the hidden meaning. 


Events proved that this was his real motive; for he sent for some of the chiefs of the race and exhorted 
them to return to the observance of the laws of Moses and the customs of their fathers. On their replying 
that because the temple in Jerusalem was overturned, it was neither lawful nor ancestral to do this in 
another place than the metropolis out of which they had been cast, he gave them public money, 
commanded them to rebuild the temple, and to practice the cult similar to that of their ancestors, by 
sacrificing after the ancient way. The Jews entered upon the undertaking, without reflecting that, 
according to the prediction of the holy prophets, it could not be accomplished. They sought for the most 
skillful artisans, collected materials, cleared the ground, and entered so earnestly upon the task, that even 
the women carried heaps of earth, and brought their necklaces and other female ornaments towards 
defraying the expense. The emperor, the other pagans, and all the Jews, regarded every other undertaking 
as secondary in importance to this. Although the pagans were not well-disposed towards the Jews, yet 
they assisted them in this enterprise, because they reckoned upon its ultimate success, and hoped by this 
means to falsify the prophecies of Christ. Besides this motive, the Jews themselves were impelled by the 
consideration that the time had arrived for rebuilding their temple. When they had removed the ruins of 
the former building, they dug up the ground and cleared away its foundation; it is said that on the 
following day when they were about to lay the first foundation, a great earthquake occurred, and by the 
violent agitation of the earth, stones were thrown up from the depths, by which those of the Jews who 
were engaged in the work were wounded, as likewise those who were merely looking on. The houses and 
public porticos, near the site of the temple, in which they had diverted themselves, were suddenly thrown 
down; many were caught thereby, some perished immediately, others were found half dead and mutilated 
of hands or legs, others were injured in other parts of the body. When God caused the earthquake to 
cease, the workmen who survived again returned to their task, partly because such was the edict of the 
emperor, and partly because they were themselves interested in the undertaking. Men often, in 
endeavoring to gratify their own passions, seek what is injurious to them, reject what would be truly 
advantageous, and are deluded by the idea that nothing is really useful except what is agreeable to them. 
When once led astray by this error, they are no longer able to act in a manner conducive to their own 
interests, or to take warning by the calamities which are visited upon them. 


The Jews, I believe, were just in this state; for, instead of regarding this unexpected earthquake as a 
manifest indication that God was opposed to the re-erection of their temple, they proceeded to 


recommence the work. But all parties relate, that they had scarcely returned to the undertaking, when 
fire burst suddenly from the foundations of the temple, and consumed several of the workmen. 


This fact is fearlessly stated, and believed by all; the only discrepancy in the narrative is that some 
maintain that flame burst from the interior of the temple, as the workmen were striving to force an 
entrance, while others say that the fire proceeded directly from the earth. In whichever way the 
phenomenon might have occurred, it is equally wonderful. A more tangible and still more extraordinary 
prodigy ensued; suddenly the sign of the cross appeared spontaneously on the garments of the persons 
engaged in the undertaking. These crosses were disposed like stars, and appeared the work of art. Many 
were hence led to confess that Christ is God, and that the rebuilding of the temple was not pleasing to 
Him; others presented themselves in the church, were initiated, and besought Christ, with hymns and 
supplications, to pardon their transgression. If any one does not feel disposed to believe my narrative, let 
him go and be convinced by those who heard the facts I have related from the eyewitnesses of them, for 
they are still alive. Let him inquire, also, of the Jews and pagans who left the work in an incomplete state, 
or who, to speak more accurately, were able to commence it. 


Book VI 


CHAPTER I 


EXPEDITION OF JULIAN INTO PERSIA; HE WAS WORSTED AND BROKE OFF HIS LIFE MISERABLY. LETTER 
WRITTEN BY LIBANIUS, DESCRIBING HIS DEATH 


I have narrated in the preceding book the occurrences which took place in the Church, during the reign of 
Julian. This emperor, having determined to carry on the war with Persia, made a rapid transit across the 
Euphrates in the beginning of spring, and, passing by Edessa from hatred to the inhabitants, who had long 
professed Christianity, he went on to Carrae, where there was a temple of Jupiter, in which he offered up 
sacrifice and prayer. He then selected twenty thousand armed men from among his troops, and sent them 
towards the Tigris, in order that they might guard those regions, and also be ready to join him, in case he 
should require their assistance. He then wrote to Arsacius, king of Armenia, one of the Roman allies, to 
bespeak his aid in the war. In this letter Julian manifested the most unbounded arrogance; he boasted of 
the high qualities which had, he said, rendered him worthy of the empire, and acceptable to the gods for 
whom he cared; he reviled Constantius, his predecessor, as an effeminate and impious emperor, and 
threatened Arsacius in a grossly insulting way; and since he understood that he was a Christian, he 
intensified his insults, or eagerly and largely uttered unlawful blasphemies against Christ, for he was wont 
to dare this in every case. He told Arsacius that unless he acted according to his directions, the God in 
whom he trusted would not be able to defend him from his vengeance. When he considered that all his 
arrangements had been duly made, he led his army through Assyria. 


He took a great many towns and fortresses, either through treachery or by battle, and thoughtlessly 
proceeded onwards, without reflecting that he would have to return by the same route. He pillaged every 
place he approached, and pulled down or burnt the granaries and storehouses. As he was journeying up 
the Euphrates, he arrived at Ctesiphon, a very large city, whither the Persian monarchs have now 
transferred their residence from Babylon. The Tigris flows near this spot. As he was prevented from 
reaching the city with his ships, by a part of the land which separated it from the river, he judged that 
either he must pursue his journey by water, or quit his ships and go to Ctesiphon by land; and he 
interrogated the prisoners on the subject. Having ascertained from them that there was a canal which had 
been blocked up in the course of time, he caused it to be cleared out, and, having thus effected a 
communication between the Euphrates and the Tigris, he proceeded towards the city, his ships floating 
along by the side of his army. But the Persians appeared on the banks of the Tigris with a formidable 
display of horse and many armed troops, of elephants, and of horses; and Julian became conscious that his 
army was besieged between two great rivers, and was in danger of perishing, either by remaining in its 
present position, or by retreating through the cities and villages which he had so utterly devastated that 
no provisions were attainable; therefore he summoned the soldiers to see horse-races, and proposed 
rewards to the fleetest racers. In the meantime he commanded the officers of the ships to throw over the 
provisions and baggage of the army, so that the soldiers, seeing themselves in danger by the want of 
necessaries, might turn about boldly and fight their enemies more desperately. After supper he sent for 
the generals and tribunes and commanded the embarkation of the troops. They sailed along the Tigris 
during the night and came at once to the opposite banks and disembarked; but their departure was 
perceived by some of the Persians, who exhorted one another to oppose them, but those still asleep the 
Romans readily overcame. 


At daybreak, the two armies engaged in battle; and after much bloodshed on both sides, the Romans 
returned by the river, and encamped near Ctesiphon. The emperor, being no longer desirous of 
proceeding further, burnt his vessels, as he considered that they required too many soldiers to guard 
them; and he then commenced his retreat along the Tigris, which was to his left. The prisoners, who acted 
as guides to the Romans, led them to a fertile country where they found abundance of provisions. Soon 
after, an old man who had resolved to die for the liberty of Persia, allowed himself to be taken prisoner, 
and was brought before the emperor. On being questioned as to the route, and seeming to speak the 
truth, he persuaded them to follow him as capable of transporting the army very speedily to the Roman 
frontiers. He observed that for the space of three or four days’ journey this road would be difficult, and 
that it would be necessary to carry provisions during that time, as the surrounding country was sterile. 
The emperor was deceived by the discourse of this wise old man, and approved the march by this route. 
On advancing further, after the lapse of three days, they were cast upon an uncultivated region. The old 
prisoner was put to torture. He confessed that he had exposed himself voluntarily to death for the sake of 
his country, and was therefore prepared to endure any sufferings that could be inflicted on him. 


The Roman troops were now worn out by the length of the journey and the scarcity of provisions, and the 
Persians chose this moment to attack them. 


In the heat of the conflict which ensued, a violent wind arose; and the sky and the sun were totally 
concealed by the clouds, while the air was at the same time mixed with dust. During the darkness which 
was thus produced, a horseman, riding at full gallop, directed his lance against the emperor, and wounded 
him mortally. After throwing Julian from his horse, the unknown assailant secretly went away. Some 
conjectured that he was a Persian; others, that he was a Saracen. There are those who insist that he who 
struck the blow was a Roman soldier, who was indignant at the imprudence and temerity which the 
emperor had manifested in exposing his army to such peril. Libanius, the sophist, a native of Syria, the 
most intimate friend of Julian, expressed himself in the following terms concerning the person who had 
committed the deed: “You desire to know by whom the emperor was slain. I know not his name. We have a 
proof, however, that the murderer was not one of the enemies; for no one came forward to claim the 
reward, although the king of Persia caused proclamation to be made, by a herald, of the honors to be 
awarded to him who had performed the deed. We are surely beholden to the enemy for not arrogating to 
themselves the glory of the action, but for leaving it to us to seek the slayer among ourselves. 


“Those who sought his death were those who lived in habitual transgression of the laws, and who had 
formerly conspired against him, and who therefore perpetrated the deed as soon as they could find an 
opportunity. They were impelled by the desire of obtaining a greater degree of freedom from all control 
than they could enjoy under his government; and they were, perhaps, mainly stimulated by their 
indignation at the attachment of the emperor to the service of the gods, to which they were averse.” 


CHAPTER II 


HE PERISHED UNDER DIVINE WRATH. VISIONS OF THE EMPEROR'S DEATH SEEN BY VARIOUS INDIVIDUALS. 
REPLY OF THE CARPENTER’S SON; JULIAN TOSSED HIS BLOOD ALOFT TO CHRIST. CALAMITIES WHICH JULIAN 
ENTAILED UPON THE ROMANS 


In the document above quoted, Libanius clearly states that the emperor fell by the hand of a Christian; 
and this, probably, was the truth. It is not unlikely that some of the soldiers who then served in the Roman 
army might have conceived the idea, since Greeks and all men until this day have praised tyrannicides for 
exposing themselves to death in the cause of liberty, and spiritedly standing by their country, their 
families, and their friends. Still less is he deserving of blame, who, for the sake of God and of religion, 
performed so bold a deed. Beyond this I know nothing accurately concerning the men who committed this 
murder besides what I have narrated. All men, however, concur in receiving the account which has been 
handed down to us, and which evidences his death to have been the result of Divine wrath. A proof of this 
is the Divine vision which one of his friends had, which I will now proceed to describe. He had, it is 
related, traveled into Persia, with the intention of joining the emperor. While on the road, he found himself 
so far from any habitation that he was obliged, on one night, to sleep in a church. He saw, during that 
night, either in a dream or a vision, all the apostles and prophets assembled together, and complaining of 
the injuries which the emperor had inflicted on the Church, and consulting concerning the best measures 
to be adopted. After much deliberation and embarrassment two individuals arose in the midst of the 
assembly, desired the others to be of good cheer, and left the company hastily, as if to deprive Julian of the 
imperial power. He who was the spectator of this marvel did not attempt to pursue his journey, but 
awaited, in horrible suspense, the conclusion of this revelation. He laid himself down to sleep again, in the 
same place, and again, he saw the same assembly; the two individuals who had appeared to depart the 
preceding night to effect their purpose against Julian, suddenly returned and announced his death to the 
others. 


On the same day a vision was sent to Didymus, an ecclesiastical philosopher, who dwelt at Alexandria; 
and, who, being deeply grieved at the errors of Julian and his persecution of the churches, fasted and 
offered up supplications to God continually on this account. From the effects of anxiety and want of food 
during the previous night, he fell asleep while sitting in his chair. Then being, as it were, in an ecstasy, he 
beheld white horses traversing the air, and heard a voice saying to those who were riding thereon, “Go 
and tell Didymus that Julian has been slain just at this hour; let him communicate this intelligence to 
Athanasius, the bishop, and let him arise and eat.” I have been credibly informed that the friend of Julian 
and the philosopher beheld those things. Results proved that neither of them were far from having 
witnessed the truth. But if these instances do not suffice to prove that the death of Julian was the effect of 
Divine wrath on account of his persecution of the Church, let the prediction of one of the ecclesiastics be 
called to mind. When Julian was preparing to enter upon the war against the Persians, he threatened that 
on the termination of the war he would treat the Christians with severity, and boasted that the Son of the 
Carpenter would be unable to aid them; the ecclesiastic above mentioned thereupon rejoined, that the 
Son of the Carpenter was then preparing him a wooden coffin in view of his death. 


Julian himself was well aware whence the mortal stroke proceeded, and what was the cause of its 
infliction; for, it is said, when he was wounded, he took some of the blood that flowed from the wound, and 
threw it up into the air, as if he had seen Jesus Christ appearing, and intended to throw it at him, in order 
to reproach him with his slaughter. Others say that he was angry with the sun because it had favored the 
Persians, and had not rescued him, although, according to the doctrine of the astronomers, it had 
presided at his birth; and that it was to express his indignation against this luminary that he took blood in 
his hand and flung it upwards in the air. 


I know not whether, on the approach of death, as is wont to be the case when the soul is in the act of 
being separated from the body and when it is enabled to behold diviner spectacles than are allotted to 
men, and so Julian might have beheld Christ. Few allusions have been made to this subject, and yet I dare 
not reject this hypothesis as absolutely false; for God often suffers still more improbable and astonishing 
events to take place in order to prove that the religion named after Christ is not sustained by human 
energy. It is, however, very obvious that, throughout the reign of this emperor, God gave manifest tokens 
of His displeasure, and permitted many calamities to befall several of the provinces of the Roman Empire. 
He visited the earth with such fearful earthquakes, that the buildings were shaken, and no more safety 
could be found within the houses than in the open air. From what I have heard, I conjecture that it was 
during the reign of this emperor, or, at least, when he occupied the second place in the government, that a 
great calamity occurred near Alexandria in Egypt, when the sea receded and again passed beyond its 
boundaries from the reflux waves, and deluged a great deal of the land, so that on the retreat of the 
waters, the sea-skiffs were found lodged on the roofs of the houses. The anniversary of this inundation, 
which they call the birthday of an earthquake, is still commemorated at Alexandria by a yearly festival; a 
general illumination is made throughout the city; they offer thankful prayers to God, and celebrate the day 
very brilliantly and piously. An excessive drought also occurred during this reign; the plants perished and 
the air was corrupted; and for want of proper sustenance, men were obliged to have recourse to the food 
usually eaten by other animals. 


The famine introduced peculiar diseases, by which many lives were lost. Such was the state of the empire 
during the administration of Julian. 


CHAPTER III 


THE REIGN OF JOVIAN; HE INTRODUCED MANY LAWS WHICH HE CARRIED OUT IN HIS GOVERNMENT 


After the decease of Julian, the government of the empire was, by the unanimous consent of the troops, 
tendered to Jovian. When the army was about to proclaim him emperor, he announced himself to be a 
Christian and refused the sovereignty, nor would he receive the symbols of empire; but when the soldiers 
discovered the cause of his refusal, they loudly proclaimed that they were themselves Christians. 


The dangerous and disturbed condition in which affairs had been left by Julian’s strategy, and the 
sufferings of the army from famine in an enemy’s country, compelled Jovian to conclude a peace with the 
Persians, and to cede to them some territories which had been formerly tributary to the Romans. Having 
learned from experience that the impiety of his predecessor had excited the wrath of God, and given rise 
to public calamities, he wrote without delay to the governors of the provinces, directing that the people 
should assemble together without fear in the churches, that they should serve God with reverence, and 
that they should receive the Christian faith as the only true religion. He restored to the churches and the 
clergy, to the widows and the virgins, the same immunities and every former dotation for the advantage 
and honor of religion, which had been granted by Constantine and his sons, and afterwards withdrawn by 
Julian. He commanded Secundus, who was then a praetorian prefect, to constitute it a capital crime to 
marry any of the holy virgins, or even to regard them with unchaste desires and to carry them off. 


He enacted this law on account of the wickedness which had prevailed during the reign of Julian; for 
many had taken wives from among the holy virgins, and, either by force or guile, had completely 
corrupted them; and thence had proceeded that indulgence of disgraceful lusts with impunity, which 
always occur when religion is abused. 


CHAPTER IV 


TROUBLES AGAIN ARISE IN THE CHURCHES; SYNOD OF ANTIOCH, IN WHICH THE NICENE FAITH IS CONFIRMED; 
THE POINTS WHICH THIS IMPORTANT SYNOD WROTE ABOUT TO JOVIAN 


The presidents of the churches now resumed the agitation of doctrinal questions and discussions. They 
had remained quiet during the reign of Julian when Christianity itself was endangered, and had 
unanimously offered up their supplications for the mercy of God. It is thus that men, when attacked by 
foreign enemies, remain in accord among themselves; but, when external troubles are removed, then 
internal dissensions creep in; this, however, is not a proper place for the citation of the numerous 
examples in governments and nations which history affords of this fact. 


At this period Basil, bishop of Ancyra, Silvanus, bishop of Tarsus, Sophronius, bishop of Pompeiopolis, and 
others of their party who regarded the heresy of the Anomians, so-called, with the utmost aversion, and 
received the term “similar as to substance,” instead of the term “consubstantial,” wrote a treatise to the 
emperor; and after expressing their thankfulness to God for his accession to the empire, besought him to 
confirm the decrees issued at Ariminum and Seleucia, and to annul what had been established merely by 
the zeal and power of certain individuals. 


They also entreated that, if division, which existed on account of the Synods, should still prevail in the 
churches, the bishops from every region might be convened alone in some place indicated by the emperor, 


and not be permitted to assemble elsewhere and issue decrees at variance with each other, as had been 
done during the reign of Constantius. They added that they had not gone to visit him at his camp, because 
they were fearful of being burdensome to him; but that if he desired to see them, they would gladly repair 
to him, and defray all the expenses attendant on the journey themselves. Such was the document written 
to the Emperor Jovian. 


At this juncture a council was convened at Antioch in Syria; the form of belief established by the council of 
Nicaea was confirmed; and it was decided that the Son is incontrovertibly of the same substance as the 
Father. Meletius, who then governed the church of Antioch; Eusebius, bishop of Samosata; Pelagius, 
bishop of Laodicea in Syria; Acacius, bishop of Caesarea in Palestine; Irenius, bishop of Gaza; and 
Athanasius, bishop of Ancyra, took part in this council. 


On the termination of the council they acquainted the emperor with the transactions that had taken place, 
by dispatching the following letter:— 


“To the most religious and God-beloved Augustus, our Sovereign Jovian, the Conqueror, from the bishops 
assembled from divers regions, at Antioch. 


“We know, O emperor, well-beloved of God, that your piety is fully intent upon maintaining peace and 
concord in the Church; neither are we ignorant that you have well received the impress of the chief point 
of such unity, viz., the true and orthodox faith. 


“Lest, therefore, we should be reckoned among those who assail these doctrines of truth, we attest to 
your piety that we receive and maintain the form of belief which was anciently set forth by the holy 
council of Nicaea. Now, although the term consubstantial’ appears strange to some persons, yet it was 
safely interpreted by the Fathers, and signifies that the Son was begotten of the substance of the Father. 
This term does not convey the idea of unbroken generation; neither does it coincide with the use which 
the Greeks make of the word substance,’ but it is calculated to withstand the impious and rash allegation 
of Arius, that the Son proceeded from what had had no previous existence. The Anomians who have just 
sprung up have the shameless boldness to maintain this word to the grief of the concord of the Church. 
We subjoin to this letter a copy of the formulary of faith adopted by the bishops assembled at Nicaea, 
which we also cherish.” 


Such were the decisions formed by the priests convened at Antioch; and they appended to their letter a 
copy of the Nicene formulary of faith. 


CHAPTER V 


ATHANASIUS THE GREAT IS VERY HIGHLY ESTEEMED BY THE EMPEROR, AND RULES OVER THE CHURCHES OF 
EGYPT. VISION OF ANTONY THE GREAT 


At this period, Athanasius, who governed the see of Alexandria, and some of his friends, deemed it 
requisite, as the emperor was a Christian, to repair to his court. Accordingly Athanasius went to Antioch, 
and laid such matters before the emperor as he deemed expedient. Others, however, say that the emperor 
sent for him in order to consult him concerning the affairs relative to religion and the right tenet. When 
the business of the Church had as far as possible been transacted, Athanasius began to think of returning. 


Euzoius, bishop of the Arian heresy in Antioch, endeavored to install Probatius, a eunuch who held the 
same sentiments as himself, in Alexandria. The whole party of Euzoius conspired with him to effect this 
design; and Lucius, a citizen of Alexandria, who had been ordained presbyter by George, endeavored to 
prejudice the emperor against Athanasius, by representing that he had been accused of divers crimes and 
had been condemned to perpetual banishment by preceding emperors, as the author of the dissensions 
and troubles of the Church concerning the Divine Being. Lucius likewise besought Jovian to appoint 
another bishop over the church of Alexandria. The emperor, since he knew the plots which had happened 
against Athanasius, attached no credit to the calumny, and with threatening, commanded Lucius to retire 
quietly; he also ordered Probatius and the other eunuchs belonging to his palace, whom he regarded as 
the originators of these troubles, to act more advisedly. From that period Jovian manifested the greatest 
friendship towards Athanasius, and sent him back to Egypt, with directions to govern the churches and 
people of that country as he might think fit. It is also said that he passed commendations on the virtue of 
the bishop, on his life, his intellectual endowments, and his eloquence. 


Thus, after having been exposed to opposition for a long while, as has been narrated in the former books, 
was the Nicene faith fully reestablished under the present government; but further embarrassment 
awaited it within a very short period. For, as it appeared afterwards, the whole of the prediction of Antony 
the Monk was not fulfilled by the occurrences which befell the Church during the reign of Constantius; 
part thereof was not accomplished until the reign of Valens. It is said that before the Arians got control of 
the churches during the reign of Constantius, Antony had a dream in which he saw mules kicking the altar 
with their hoofs and overturning the holy table. On awakening, he immediately predicted that the Church 
would be troubled by the introduction of spurious and mixed doctrines, and by the rebellion of the 
heterodox. The truth of this prediction was evidenced by the events which occurred before and after the 


CHAPTER XX 
CONCERNING IDOLATRY IN WORDS 


But, however, since the conduct according to the divine rule is imperilled, not merely by deeds, but 
likewise by words, (for, just as it is written, “Behold the man and his deeds;” so, “Out of thy own mouth 
shalt thou be justified” ), we ought to remember that, even in words, also the inroad of idolatry must be 
foreguarded against, either from the defect of custom or of timidity. The law prohibits the gods of the 
nations from being named, not of course that we are not to pronounce their names, the speaking of which 
common intercourse extorts from us: for this must very frequently be said, “You find him in the temple of 
AEsculapius;” and, “I live in Isis Street;” and, “He has been made priest of Jupiter;” and much else after 
this manner, since even on men names of this kind are bestowed. I do not honour Saturnus if I call a man 
so, by his own name. I honour him no more than I do Marcus, if I call a man Marcus. But it says, “Make 
not mention of the name of other gods, neither be it heard from thy mouth.” The precept it gives is this, 
that we do not call them gods. For in the first part of the law, too, “Thou shalt not,” saith He, “use the 
name of the Lord thy God in a vain thing,” that is, in an idol. Whoever, therefore, honours an idol with the 
name of God, has fallen into idolatry. But if I speak of them as gods, something must be added to make it 
appear that I do not call them gods. For even the Scripture names “gods,” but adds “their,” viz. “of the 
nations:” just as David does when he had named “gods,” where he says, “But the gods of the nations are 
demons.” But this has been laid by me rather as a foundation for ensuing observations. However, it is a 
defect of custom to say, “By Hercules, So help me the god of faith;” while to the custom is added the 
ignorance of some, who are ignorant that it is an oath by Hercules. Further, what will an oath be, in the 
name of gods whom you have forsworn, but a collusion of faith with idolatry? For who does not honour 
them in whose name he swears? 


CHAPTER XXI 
OF SILENT ACQUIESCENCE IN HEATHEN FORMULARIES 


But it is a mark of timidity, when some other man binds you in the name of his gods, by the making of an 
oath, or by some other form of attestation, and you, for fear of discovery, remain quiet. For you equally, by 
remaining quiet, affirm their majesty, by reason of which majesty you will seem to be bound. What matters 
it, whether you affirm the gods of the nations by calling them gods, or by hearing them so called? Whether 
you swear by idols, or, when adjured by another, acquiesce? Why should we not recognize the subtleties of 
Satan, who makes it his aim that, what he cannot effect by our mouth, he may effect by the mouth of his 
servants, introducing idolatry into us through our ears? At all events, whoever the adjurer is, he binds you 
to himself either in friendly or unfriendly conjunction. If in unfriendly, you are now challenged unto battle, 
and know that you must fight. If in friendly, with how far greater security will you transfer your 
engagement unto the Lord, that you may dissolve the obligation of him through whose means the Evil One 
was seeking to annex you to the honour of idols, that is, to idolatry! All sufferance of that kind is idolatry. 
You honour those to whom, when imposed as authorities, you have rendered respect. I know that one 
(whom the Lord pardon!), when it had been said to him in public during a law-suit, “Jupiter be wroth with 
you,” answered, “On the contrary, with you.” What else would a heathen have done who believed Jupiter 
to be a god? For even had he not retorted the malediction by Jupiter (or other such like), yet, by merely 
returning a curse, he would have confirmed the divinity of Jove, showing himself irritated by a malediction 
in Jove’s name. For what is there to be indignant at, (if cursed) in the name of one whom you know to be 
nothing? For if you rave, you immediately affirm his existence, and the profession of your fear will be an 
act of idolatry. How much more, while you are returning the malediction in the name of Jupiter himself, 
are you doing honour to Jupiter in the same way as he who provoked you! But a believer ought to laugh in 
such cases, not to rave; nay, according to the precept, not to return a curse in the name of God even, but 
dearly to bless in the name of God, that you may both demolish idols and preach God, and fulfil discipline. 


CHAPTER XXII 


OF ACCEPTING BLESSING IN THE NAME OF IDOLS 


Equally, one who has been initiated into Christ will not endure to be blessed in the name of the gods of the 
nations, so as not always to reject the unclean benediction, and to cleanse it out for himself by converting 
it Godward. To be blessed in the name of the gods of the nations is to be cursed in the name of God. If I 
have given an alms, or shown any other kindness, and the recipient pray that his gods, or the Genius of 
the colony, may be propitious to me, my oblation or act will immediately be an honour to idols, in whose 
name he returns me the favour of blessing. But why should he not know that I have done it for God’s sake; 
that God may rather be glorified, and demons may not be honoured in that which I have done for the sake 
of God? If God sees that I have done it for His sake, He equally sees that I have been unwilling to show 
that I did it for His sake, and have in a manner made His precept a sacrifice to idols. Many say, “No one 
ought to divulge himself;” but I think neither ought he to deny himself. For whoever dissembles in any 
cause whatever, by being held as a heathen, does deny; and, of course, all denial is idolatry, just as all 
idolatry is denial, whether in deeds or in words. 


period now under review. 


CHAPTER VI 


DEATH OF JOVIAN; THE LIFE OF VALENTINIAN, AND HIS CONFIDENCE IN GOD; HOW HE WAS ADVANCED TO THE 
THRONE AND SELECTED HIS BROTHER VALENS TO REIGN WITH HIM; THE DIFFERENCES OF BOTH 


After Jovian had reigned about eight months, he died suddenly at Dadastana, a town of Bithynia, while on 
his road to Constantinople. Some say that his death was occasioned by eating too plentiful a supper; 
others attribute it to the dampness of the chamber in which he slept; for it had been recently plastered 
with unslaked lime, and quantities of coals had been burnt in it during the winter for a preventive; the 
walls had become damp and were exceedingly moist. 


On the arrival of the troops at Nicaea in Bithynia, they proclaimed Valentinian emperor. He was a good 
man and capable of holding the reins of the empire. He had not long returned from banishment; for it is 
said that Julian, immediately on his accession to the empire, erased the name of Valentinian from the 
Jovian legions, as they were called, and condemned him to perpetual banishment, under the pretext that 
he had failed in his duty of leading out the soldiers under his command against the enemy. The true 
reason of his condemnation, however, was the following: When Julian was in Gaul, he went one day to a 
temple to offer incense. Valentinian accompanied him, according to an ancient Roman law, which still 
prevails, and which enacted that the leader of the Jovians and the Herculeans (that is to say, the legions of 
soldiers who have received this appellation in honor of Jupiter and of Hercules) should always attend the 
emperor as his body-guard. When they were about to enter the temple, the priest, in accordance with the 
pagan custom, sprinkled water upon them with the branch of a tree. A drop fell upon the robe of 
Valentinian; he scarcely could restrain himself, for he was a Christian, and he rebuked his asperser; it is 
even said that he cut off, in view of the emperor, the portion of the garment on which the water had fallen, 
and flung it from him. From that moment Julian entertained inimical feelings against him, and soon after 
banished him to Melitine in Armenia, under the plea of misconduct in military affairs; for he would not 
have religion regarded as the cause of the decree, lest Valentinian should be accounted a martyr or a 
confessor. Julian treated other Christians, as we have already stated, in the same manner; for, as was said 
before, he perceived that to subject them to hazards only added to their reputation, and tended to the 
consolidation of their religion. As soon as Jovian succeeded to the throne, Valentinian was recalled from 
banishment to Nicaea; but the death of the emperor in the meantime took place, and Valentinian, by the 
unanimous consent of the troops and those who held the chief positions in the government, was appointed 
his successor. When he was invested with the symbols of imperial power, the soldiers cried out that it was 
necessary to elect some one to share the burden of government. To this proposition, Valentinian made the 
following reply: “It depended on you alone, O soldiers, to proclaim me emperor; but now that you have 
elected me, it depends not upon you, but upon me, to perform what you demand. Remain quiet, as 
subjects ought to do, and leave me to act as an emperor in attending to the public affairs.” 


Not long after this refusal to comply with the demand of the soldiery, he repaired to Constantinople, and 
proclaimed his brother emperor. He gave him the East as his share of the empire, and reserved to himself 
the regions along the Western Ocean, from Illyria to the furthest coasts of Libya. Both the brothers were 
Christians, but they differed in opinion and disposition. For Valens, when he was baptized, employed 
Eudoxius as his initiator, and was zealously attached to the doctrines of Arius, and would readily have 
compelled all mankind by force to yield to them. Valentinian, on the other hand, maintained the faith of 
the council of Nicaea, and favored those who upheld the same sentiments, without molesting those who 
entertained other opinions. 


CHAPTER VII 


TROUBLES AGAIN ARISE IN THE CHURCHES, AND THE SYNOD OF LAMPSACUS IS HELD. THE ARIANS WHO 
SUPPORTED EUDOXIUS PREVAIL AND EJECT THE ORTHODOX FROM THE CHURCHES. AMONG THE EJECTED IS 
MELETIUS OF ANTIOCH 


When Valentinian was journeying from Constantinople to Rome, he had to pass through Thrace; and the 
bishops of Hellespontus and of Bithynia, with others, who maintained that the Son is consubstantial with 
the Father, dispatched Hypatian, bishop of Heraclea in Perinthus, to meet him, and to request permission 
to assemble themselves together for deliberation on questions of doctrine. 


When Hypatian had delivered the message with which he was intrusted, Valentinian made the following 
reply: “I am but one of the laity, and have therefore no right to interfere in these transactions; let the 
priests, to whom such matters appertain, assemble where they please.” On receiving this answer through 
Hypatian, their deputy, the bishops assembled at Lampsacus. 


After having conferred together for the space of two months, they annulled all that had been decreed at 
Constantinople, through the machinations of the partisans of Eudoxius and Acacius. They likewise 
declared null and void the formulary of faith which had been circulated under the false assertion that it 
was the compilation of the Western bishops, and to which the signatures of many bishops had been 
obtained, by the promise that the dogma of dissimilarity as to substance should be condemned,—a 


promise which had never been performed. 


They decreed that the doctrine of the Son being in substance like unto the Father, should have the 
ascendancy; for they said that it was necessary to resort to the use of the term “like” as indicative of the 
hypostases of the Godhead. They agreed that the form of belief which had been confessed at Seleucia, and 
set forth at the dedication of the church of Antioch, should be maintained by all the churches. 


They directed that all the bishops who had been deposed by those who hold that the Son is dissimilar from 
the Father, should forthwith be reinstated in their sees, as having been unjustly ejected from their 
churches. They declared that if any wished to bring accusations against them, they would be permitted to 
do so, but under the penalty of incurring the same punishment as that due to the alleged crime, should 
the accusation prove to be false. The orthodox bishops of the province and of the neighboring countries 
were to preside as judges, and to assemble in the church, with the witnesses who were to make the 
depositions. 


After making these decisions, the bishops summoned the partisans of Eudoxius, and exhorted them to 
repentance; but as they would give no heed to these remonstrances, the decrees enacted by the council 
were sent to all the churches. Judging that Eudoxius would be likely to endeavor to persuade the emperor 
to side with him, and would calumniate them, they determined to be beforehand with him, and to send an 
account of their proceedings in Lampsacus to the court. 


Their deputies met the Emperor Valens as he was returning from Heraclea to Thrace, where he had been 
traveling in company with his brother, who had gone on to Old Rome. 


Eudoxius, however, had previously gained over the emperor and his courtiers to his own sentiments; so 
that when the deputies of the council of Lampsacus presented themselves before Valens, he merely 
exhorted them not to be at variance with Eudoxius. The deputies replied by reminding him of the artifices 
to which Eudoxius had resorted at Constantinople, and of his machinations to annul the decrees of the 
council of Seleucia; and these representations kindled the wrath of Valens to such a pitch, that he 
condemned the deputies to banishment, and made over the churches to the partisans of Eudoxius. He 
then passed over into Syria, for he feared lest the Persians should break the truce which they had 
concluded with Jovian for thirty years. On finding, however, that the Persians were not disposed to 
insurrection, he fixed his residence at Antioch. He sent Meletius, the bishop, into banishment, but spared 
Paul, because he admired the sanctity of his life. Those who were not in communion with Euzoius were 
either ejected from the churches, or maltreated and harassed in some other form. 


CHAPTER VIII 


REVOLT AND EXTRAORDINARY DEATH OF PROCOPIUS. ELEUSIUS, BISHOP OF CYZICUS, AND EUNOMIUS, THE 
HERETIC. EUNOMIUS SUCCEEDS ELEUSIUS 


It is probable that a severe persecution might have ensued at this juncture, had not Procopius commenced 
a civil war. As he began to play the tyrant at Constantinople, he soon collected a large army, and marched 
against Valens. 


The latter quitted Syria, and met Procopius near Nacolia, a city of Phrygia, and captured him alive 
through the treachery of Agelon and Gomarius, two of his generals. 


Valens put him and his betrayers to a cruel death; and although it is said that he had sworn to show favor 
to the two generals, he caused them to be sawn asunder. 


He commanded Procopius to be fastened by the legs to two trees which had been bent to the ground, and 
he allowed these to spring up; when the trees were left to resume their natural position, the victim was 
torn in twain. 


On the termination of this war, Valens retired to Nicaea, and finding himself in possession of profound 
tranquillity, he again began to molest those who differed from him in opinion concerning the Divine 
nature. 


His anger was unbounded against the bishops of the council of Lampsacus, because they had condemned 
the Arian bishops and the formulary of faith set forth at Ariminum. 


While under the influence of these resentful feelings, he summoned Eleusius from Syria, and having called 
together a Synod of bishops who held his own sentiments, he endeavored to compel him to assent to their 
doctrines. Eleusius at first manfully refused compliance. But afterwards, from the dread of exile and 
deprivation of his property, as was threatened by the emperor, he yielded to the mandate. He soon 
repented of his weakness, and on his return to Cyzicus he made a public confession of his fault in the 
church, and urged the people to choose another bishop, for he said that he could not discharge the duties 
of a priesthood after having been a traitor to his own doctrine. The citizens respected his conduct and 
were especially well-disposed to him, so that they did not choose to have another bishop. Eudoxius, 


president of the Arians in Constantinople, however, ordained Eunomius as bishop of Cyzicus; for he 
expected that by his great powers of eloquence Eunomius would easily draw the people of Cyzicus over to 
his own sentiments. On his arrival at that city he expelled Eleusius, for he was furnished with an imperial 
edict to that effect, and took possession of the churches himself. 


The followers of Eleusius built a house of prayer without the walls of the city, and here they held their 
assemblies. I shall soon again have occasion to revert to Eunomius and the heresy which bears his name. 


CHAPTER IX 


SUFFERINGS OF THOSE WHO MAINTAINED THE NICENE PAITH. AGELIUS, THE RULER OF THE NOVATIANS 


The Christians who represented the Nicene doctrines and the followers of the Novatian views were 
treated with equal severity in the city of Constantinople. 


They were all ultimately expelled from the city; and the churches of the Novatians were closed by order of 
the emperor. The other party had no churches to be closed, having been deprived of them all during the 
reign of Constantius. 


At this period, Agelius who, from the time of Constantius, had governed the church of the Novatians at 
Constantinople, was condemned to banishment. It is said that he was especially remarkable for his course 
of life according to the ecclesiastical laws. With respect to his mode of life, he had attained to the highest 
degree of philosophy, namely, freedom from worldly possessions; this was evidenced by his daily conduct; 
he had but one tunic, and always walked barefooted. Not long after his banishment, he was recalled, 
received the churches under him, and boldly convened churches through the influence of Marcian, a man 
of extraordinary virtue and eloquence, who had formerly been enrolled among the troops of the palace, 
but at this period was a presbyter of the Novatian heresy, and the teacher of grammar to Anastasia and 
Carosa, the daughters of the emperor. There are still baths at Constantinople which bear the names of 
these princesses. It was for the sake of Marcian alone that the privilege above-mentioned was conceded to 
the Novatians. 


CHAPTER X 


CONCERNING VALENTINIAN THE YOUNGER AND GRATIAN. PERSECUTION UNDER VALENS. THE HOMOOUSIANS, 
BEING OPPRESSED BY THE ARIANS AND MACEDONIANS, SEND AN EMBASSY TO ROME 


About this period, a son was born to Valentinian in the West, to whom the emperor gave his own name. 
Not long after, he proclaimed his son Gratian emperor; this prince was born before his father held the 
government. 


In the meantime, although hailstones of extraordinary magnitude fell in various places, and although 
many cities, particularly Nicaea in Bithynia, were shaken by earthquakes, yet Valens, the emperor, and 
Eudoxius, the bishop, paused not in their career, but continued to persecute all Christians who differed 
from them in opinion. They succeeded to the utmost of their expectations in their machinations against 
those who adhered to the Nicene doctrines; for throughout the greater time of Valens’ rule, particularly in 
Thrace, Bithynia, and the Hellespont, and still further beyond, these Christians had neither churches nor 
priests. Valens and Eudoxius then directed their resentment against the Macedonians, who were more in 
number than the Christians above mentioned in that region, and persecuted them without measure. 


The Macedonians, in apprehension of further sufferings, sent deputies to various cities, and finally agreed 
to have recourse to Valentinian and to the bishop of Rome rather than share in the faith of Eudoxius and 
Valens and their followers; and when this seemed favorable for execution, they selected three of their own 
number,—Eustathius, bishop of Sebaste; Silvanus, bishop of Tarsus; and Theophilus, bishop of Castabalis, 
—and sent them to the Emperor Valentinian; they likewise intrusted them with a letter, addressed to 
Liberius, bishop of Rome, and to the other priests of the West, in which they entreated them as prelates 
who had adhered to the faith approved and confirmed by the apostles, and who before others ought to 
watch over religion, to receive their deputies with all confirmation, and to confer with them about what 
should be done in the interval until the affairs of the Church could be approvedly set in order. 


When the deputies arrived in Italy, they found that the emperor was in Gaul, engaged in war against the 
barbarians. As they considered that it would be perilous to visit the seat of war in Gaul, they delivered 
their letter to Liberius. After having conferred with him concerning the objects of their embassy, they 
condemned Arius and those who held and taught his doctrines; they renounced all heresies opposed to the 
faith established at Nicaea; and received the term “consubstantial,” as being a word that conveys the 
same signification as the expression “like in substance.” When they had presented a confession of faith, 
analogous to the above, to Liberius, he received them into communion with himself, and wrote to the 
bishops of the East, commending the orthodoxy of their faith, and detailing what had passed in the 
conference he had held with them. The confession of faith made by Eustathius and his companions was as 
follows:— 


CHAPTER XI 


THE CONFESSION OF EUSTATHIUS, SILVANUS, AND THEOPHILUS, THE DEPUTIES OF THE MACEDONIANS, TO 
LIBERIUS, BISHOP OF ROME 


“To Liberius, our Lord and Brother, and Fellow-minister—Eustathius, Silvanus, and Theophilus send 
greeting in the Lord. 


“On account of the mad opinions of the heretics who do not cease to keep on sowing scandals for the 
Catholic churches, we who nullify their every attack confess the Synod which was held at Lampsacus, the 
one at Smyrna and the councils held in other places, by the orthodox bishops. We have furnished letters 
and sent on an embassy to your Goodness, as likewise to all the other bishops of Italy and of the West, to 
confirm and preserve the Catholic faith, which was established at the holy council of Nicaea, by the 
blessed Constantine and three hundred and eighteen God-fearing fathers. 


“This remains, by an unmixed and immovable settlement, until now, and will remain perpetually; in which 
the term consubstantial’ is fixed in all holiness and piety in testimony against the perverseness of Arius. 
We confess, each with his own hand, that we with the aforesaid have always held this same faith, that we 
still hold it, and that we shall adhere to it to the last. We condemn Arius, his impious dogmas, and his 
disciples. We also condemn the heresies of Patropasianus, of Photinus, of Marcellus, of Paul of Samosata, 
and all who maintain such doctrines themselves. We anathematize all heresies opposed to the aforesaid 
faith established by the saintly fathers at Nicaea. We anathematize Arius especially, and condemn all such 
decrees as were enacted at Ariminum, in opposition to the aforesaid faith established by the holy council 
of Nicaea. We were formerly deluded by the guile and perjury of certain parties, and subscribed to these 
decrees when they were transmitted to Constantinople from Nicaea, a city of Thrace.” 


After this confession they subjoined a copy of the entire formulary of Nicaea to their own creed, and, 
having received from Liberius a written account of all that they had transacted, they sailed to Sicily. 


CHAPTER XII 


COUNCILS OF SICILY AND OF TYANA. THE SYNOD WHICH WAS EXPECTED TO BE HELD IN CILICIA IS DISSOLVED 
BY VALENS. THE PERSECUTION AT THAT TIME. ATHANASIUS THE GREAT FLEES AGAIN, AND IS_ IN 
CONCEALMENT; BY THE LETTER OF VALENS HE REAPPEARS, AND GOVERNS THE CHURCHES IN EGYPT 


A council was convened at Sicily; and after the same doctrines had been confirmed as those set forth in 
the confession of the deputies, the assembly was dissolved. 


At the same time, a council was held at Tyana; and Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
Athanasius, bishop of Ancyra, Pelagius, bishop of Laodicea, Zeno, bishop of Tyre, Paul, bishop of Emesa, 
Otreus, bishop of Melitene, and Gregory, bishop of Nazianzen, were present with many others, who, 
during the reign of Jovian, had assembled at Antioch, and determined to maintain the doctrine of the Son 
being consubstantial with the Father. The letters of Liberius and the Western bishops were read at this 
council. These letters afforded high satisfaction to the members of the council; and they wrote to all the 
churches, desiring them to peruse the decrees of the bishops in Asia, and the documents written by 
Liberius and the bishops of Italy, of Africa, of Gaul, and of Sicily, which had been intrusted to the deputies 
of the council of Lampsacus. They urged them to reflect on the great number of persons by whom these 
documents had been drawn up, and who were far more in number than the members of the council of 
Ariminum, and exhorted them to be of one mind, and to enter into communion with them, to signify the 
same by writing, and finally to assemble together at Tarsus in Cilicia before the end of the spring. On a 
fixed date which they prescribed, they urged one another to convene. On the approach of the appointed 
day, when the Synod was on the point of assembling at Tarsus, about thirty-four of the Asiatic bishops 
came together in Caria, in the province of Asia, commended the design of establishing uniformity of belief 
in the Church, but objected to the term “consubstantial,” and insisted that the formularies of faith set 
forth by the councils of Antioch and Seleucia, and maintained by Lucian, the martyr, and by many of their 
predecessors, with dangers and tensions, ought to obtain the ascendancy over all others. 


The emperor, at the instigation of Eudoxius, prevented by letter the council from being convened in 
Cilicia, and even prohibited it under severe penalties. He also wrote to the governors of the provinces, 
commanding them to eject all bishops from their churches who had been banished by Constantine and 
who had again taken up their priesthood under the Emperor Julian. On account of this order, those who 
were at the head of the government of Egypt were anxious to deprive Athanasius of his bishopric and 
expel him from the city; for no light punishment was inserted in the imperial letters; for unless the 
injunctions were fulfilled, all the magistrates equally, and the soldiers under them, and counselors were 
condemned to the payment of much money and also threatened with bodily maltreatment. 


The majority of Christians of the city, however, assembled and besought the governor not to banish 
Athanasius without further consideration of the terms of the imperial letter, which merely specified all 
bishops who had been banished by Constantius and recalled by Julian; and it was manifest that Athanasius 
was not of this number, inasmuch as he had been recalled by Constantius and had resumed his bishopric; 


but Julian, at the very time that all the other bishops had been recalled, persecuted him, and finally Jovian 
recalled him. The governor was by no means convinced by these arguments; nevertheless, he restrained 
himself and did not give way to the use of force. The people ran together from every quarter; there was 
much commotion and perturbation throughout the city; an insurrection was expected; he therefore 
advised the emperor of the facts and allowed the bishop to remain in the city. Some days afterwards, 
when the popular excitement had seemingly abated, Athanasius secretly quitted the city at dusk, and 
concealed himself somewhere. The very same night, the governor of Egypt and the military chief took 
possession of the church in which Athanasius generally dwelt, and sought him in every part of the edifice, 
and even on the roof, but in vain; for they had calculated upon seizing the moment when the popular 
commotion had partially subsided, and when the whole city was wrapt in sleep, to execute the mandate of 
the emperor, and to transport Athanasius quietly from the city. 


Not to have found Athanasius naturally excited universal astonishment. Some attributed his escape to a 
special revelation from above; others to the advice of some of his followers; both had the same result; but 
more than human prudence seems to have been requisite to foresee and to avoid such a plot. Some say, 
that as soon as the people gave indications of being disposed to sedition, he concealed himself among the 
tombs of his ancestors, being apprehensive lest he should be regarded as the cause of any disturbances 
that might ensue; and that he afterwards retreated to some other place of concealment. 


The Emperor Valens, soon after, wrote to grant permission for him to return and hold his church. It is very 
doubtful, whether, in making this concession, Valens acted according to his own inclination. I rather 
imagine that, on reflecting on the esteem in which Athanasius was universally held, he feared to excite the 
displeasure of the Emperor Valentinian, who was well-known to be attached to the Nicene doctrines; or 
perhaps he was apprehensive of a commotion on the part of the many admirers of the bishop, lest some 
innovation might injure the public affairs. 


I also believe that the Arian presidents did not, on this occasion, plead very vehemently against 
Athanasius; for they considered that, if he were ejected from the city, he would probably traduce them to 
the emperors and then would have an occasion for conference with respect to them, and might possibly 
succeed in persuading Valens to adopt his own sentiments, and in arousing the anger of the like-minded 
Valentinian against themselves. 


They were greatly troubled by the evidences of the virtue and courage of Athanasius, which had been 
afforded by the events which had transpired during the reign of Constantius. He had, in fact, so skilfully 
evaded the plots of his enemies, that they had been constrained to consent to his reinstallation in the 
government of the churches of Egypt; and yet he could scarcely be induced to return from Italy, although 
letters had been dispatched by Constantius to that effect. 


I am convinced that it was solely from these reasons that Athanasius was not expelled from his church like 
the other bishops, who were subjected to as cruel a persecution as ever was inflicted by pagans. 


Those who would not change their doctrinal tenets were banished; their houses of prayer were taken from 
them, and placed in the possession of those who held opposite sentiments. Egypt alone was, during the 
life of Athanasius, exempted from this persecution. 


CHAPTER XIII 


DEMOPHILUS, AN ARIAN, BECAME BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE AFTER EUDOXIUS. THE PIOUS ELECT 
EVAGRIUS. ACCOUNT OF THE PERSECUTION WHICH ENSUED 


About this time the Emperor Valens went to Antioch on the Orontes; while he was on his journey Eudoxius 
died, after having governed the churches of Constantinople during the space of eleven years. Demophilus 
was immediately ordained as his successor by the Arian bishops. The followers of the Nicene doctrines, 
believing that the course of events was in their power, elected Evagrius as their bishop. He had been 
ordained by Eustathius, who had formerly governed the church of Antioch in Syria, and who having been 
recalled from banishment by Jovian, lived in a private manner at Constantinople, and devoted himself to 
the instruction of those who held his sentiments, exhorting them to perseverance in their view of the 
Divine Being. The Arian heretics were stirred to revolt, and commenced a violent persecution against 
those who had participated in the ordination of Evagrius. The Emperor Valens, who was then at 
Nicomedia, on being apprised of the occurrences that had taken place in Constantinople since the death 
of Eudoxius, was fearful lest any interest of the city should suffer by sedition, and therefore sent thither as 
many troops as he thought requisite to preserve tranquillity. 


Eustathius was arrested by his command and banished to Bizya, a city of Thrace, and Evagrius was exiled 
to some other region. And such was the manner of this event. 


CHAPTER XIV 


ACCOUNT OF THE EIGHTY PIOUS DELEGATES IN NICOMEDIA, WHOM VALENS BURNED WITH THE VESSEL IN 
MID-SEA 


The Arians, as is customary with the prosperous, because more insolent, persecuted unmercifully all 
Christians whose religious sentiments were opposed to their own. 


These Christians being exposed to bodily injuries, and betrayed to magistrates and prisons, and finding 
themselves moreover gradually impoverished by the frequent fines, were at length compelled to appeal 
for redress to the emperor. Although exceedingly angry, the emperor did not openly manifest any wrath, 
but secretly commanded the prefect to seize and slay the whole deputation. But the prefect, being 
apprehensive that a whole popular insurrection would be excited if he were to put so many good and 
religious men to death without any of the forms of justice, pretended that they were to be sent into exile, 
and under this pretext compelled them to embark on board a ship, to which they assented with the most 
perfect resignation. When they had sailed to about the center of the bay, which was called Astacius, the 
sailors, according to the orders they had received, set fire to the vessel and leaped into the tender. A wind 
arising, the ship was blown along to Dacibiza, a place on the sea-coast of Bithynia; but no sooner had it 
neared the shore, than it was utterly consumed with all the men on board. 


CHAPTER XV 


DISPUTES BETWEEN EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF CAESAREA, AND BASIL THE GREAT. HENCE THE ARIANS TOOK 
COURAGE AND CAME TO CAESAREA, AND WERE REPULSED 


When Valens quitted Nicomedia, he went on to Antioch; and in passing through Cappadocia he did all in 
his power, according to custom, to injure the orthodox and to deliver up the churches to the Arians. He 
thought to accomplish his designs the more easily on account of a dispute which was then pending 
between Basil and Eusebius, who then governed the church of Caesarea. This dissension had been the 
cause of Basil’s departing from Pontus, where he lived conjointly with some monks who pursued the 
philosophy. The people and some of the most powerful and the wisest men in the city began to regard 
Eusebius with suspicion, particularly as they considered him the cause of the withdrawal of one who was 
equally celebrated for his piety and his eloquence; and they accordingly began to plan a secession and the 
holding of separate church. In the meantime Basil, fearing to be a source of further trouble to the Church, 
which was already rent by the dissensions of heretics, remained in retirement in the monasteries at 
Pontus. The emperor and the bishops of the Arian heresy, who were always attached to his suite, were 
more inspirited in their designs by the absence of Basil and the hatred of the people towards Eusebius. 
But the event was contrary to their judgment. On the first intelligence of the intention of the emperor to 
pass through Cappadocia, Basil quitted Pontus and returned to Caesarea, where he effected a 
reconciliation with Eusebius, and by his eloquence he opportunely aided the Church. The projects of 
Valens were thus defeated, and he returned with his bishops without having accomplished any of his 
designs. 


CHAPTER XVI 


BASIL BECOMES BISHOP OF CAESAREA AFTER EUSEBIUS; HIS BOLDNESS TOWARDS THE EMPEROR AND THE 
PREFECT 


Some time after, the emperor again visited Cappadocia, and found that Basil was administering the 
churches there after the death of Eusebius. He thought of expelling him, but was unwillingly restrained 
from his intention. It is said that the night after he had formed his plans his wife was disturbed by a 
frightful dream, and that his only son Galates was cut off by a rapid disease. The death of this son was 
universally attributed to the vengeance of God as a punishment of his parents for the machinations that 
had been carried on against Basil. Valens himself was of this opinion, and, after the death of his son, 
offered no further molestation to the bishop. 


When the prince was sinking under the disease, and at the point of death, the emperor sent for Basil and 
requested him to pray to God for his son’s recovery. For as soon as Valens had arrived at Caesarea, the 
prefect had sent for Basil and commanded him to embrace the religious sentiments of the emperor, 
menacing him with death in case of non-compliance. Basil replied that it would be great gain to him and 
the grant of the highest favor to be delivered as quickly as possible from the bondage of the body. The 
prefect gave him the rest of the day and the approaching night for deliberation, and advised him not to 
rush imprudently into obvious danger, but that he should come on the day after and declare his opinion. “I 
do not require to deliberate,” replied Basil. “My determination will be the same to-morrow as it is to-day; 
for since I am a creature I can never be induced to worship that which is similar to myself and worship it 
as God; neither will I conform to your religion, nor to that of the emperor. Although your distinction may 
be great, and although you have the honor of ruling no inconsiderable portion of the empire, yet I ought 
not on these accounts to seek to please men, and, at the same time, belittle that Divine faith which neither 
loss of goods, nor exile, nor condemnation to death would ever impel me to betray. Inflictions of this 
nature have never excited in my mind one pang of sorrow. I possess nothing but a cloak and a few books. I 
dwell on the earth as a traveler. The body through its weakness would have the better of all sensation and 
torture after the first blow.” 


The prefect admired the courage evinced in this bold reply, and communicated the circumstance to the 


emperor. On the festival of the Epiphany, the emperor repaired to the church, with the rulers and his 
guards, presented gifts at the holy table, and held a conference with Basil, whose wisdom and whose 
order and arrangement in the conduct of the priesthood and the church elicited his praise. 


Not long after, however, the calumny of his enemies prevailed, and Basil was condemned to banishment. 
The night for the execution of the edict was at hand; the son of the emperor suddenly fell ill with a 
pressing and dangerous fever. The father prostrated himself on the earth and wept over the son who was 
still alive, and not knowing what other measures to take towards effecting the recovery of his son, he 
dispatched some of his attendants to Basil to come and visit the prostrate child; because he himself feared 
to summon the bishop, on account of the injury just inflicted upon him. Immediately on the arrival of Basil, 
the boy began to rally; so that many maintain that his recovery would have been complete, had not some 
heretics been summoned to pray with Basil for the restoration of the boy. It is said that the prefect, 
likewise, fell ill; but that on his repentance, and on prayer being offered to God, he was restored to health. 
The instances above adduced are quite inadequate to convey an idea of the wonderful endowments of 
Basil; his extreme addiction to the philosophic life and astonishing powers of eloquence attracted great 
celebrity. 


CHAPTER XVII 


FRIENDSHIP OF BASIL AND OF GREGORY, THE THEOLOGIAN; BEING PEERS IN WISDOM, THEY DEFEND THE 
NICENE DOCTRINES 


Basil and Gregory were contemporaries, and they were recognized to be equally intent, so to speak, upon 
the cultivation of the virtues. They had both studied in their youth at Athens, under Himerius and 
Proaeresius, the most approved sophists of the age; and afterwards at Antioch, under Libanius, the 
Syrian. But as they subsequently conceived a contempt for sophistry and the study of the law, they 
determined to study philosophy according to the law of the Church. After having spent some time in the 
pursuit of the sciences, taught by pagan philosophers, they entered upon the study of the commentaries 
which Origen and the best approved authors who lived before and after his time, have written in 
explanation of the Sacred Scriptures. 


They rendered great assistance to those who, like themselves, maintained the Nicene doctrines, for they 
manfully opposed the dogmas of the Arians, proving that these heretics did not rightly understand either 
the data upon which they proceeded, nor the opinions of Origen, upon which they mainly depended. These 
two holy men divided the perils of their undertaking, either by mutual agreement, or, as I have been 
informed, by lot. The cities in the neighborhood of Pontus fell to the lot of Basil; and here he founded 
numerous monasteries, and, by teaching the people, he persuaded them to hold like views with himself. 
After the death of his father, Gregory acted as bishop of the small city of Nazianzus, but resided on that 
account in a variety of places, and especially at Constantinople. Not long after he was appointed by the 
vote of many priests to act as president of the people there; for there was then neither bishop nor church 
in Constantinople, and the doctrines of the council of Nicaea were almost extinct. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PERSECUTION WHICH OCCURRED AT ANTIOCH, ON THE ORONTES. THE PLACE OF PRAYER IN EDESSA, 
CALLED AFTER THE APOSTLE THOMAS; THE ASSEMBLY THERE, AND CONFESSION OF THE INHABITANTS OF 
EDESSA 


The emperor went to Antioch, and entirely ejected from the churches of that city and of the neighboring 
cities all those who adhered to the Nicene doctrines; moreover, he oppressed them with manifold 
punishments; as some affirm, he commanded many to be put to death in various ways, and caused others 
to be cast into the river Orontes. Having heard that there was a magnificent oratory at Edessa, named 
after the Apostle Thomas, he went to see it. He beheld the members of the Catholic Church assembled for 
worship in the plain before the walls of the city; for there, too, they had been deprived of their houses of 
prayer. It is said that the emperor reproached the prefect thoroughly and struck him on the jaw with his 
fist for having permitted these congregations contrary to his edict. Modestus (for this was the name of the 
prefect), although he was himself a heretic, secretly warned the people of Edessa not to meet for prayer 
on the accustomed spot the next day; for he had received orders from the emperor to punish all who 
should be seized. He uttered such threats with the forethought that none, or at least but a few, would 
incur danger, and with the desire to appease the wrath of the monarch. But the people of Edessa, totally 
disregarding the threat, ran together with more than their customary zeal, and filled the usual place of 
meeting. 


Modestus, on being apprised of their proceedings, was undecided as to what measures ought to be 
adopted, and repaired in embarrassment to the plain with the throng. A woman, leading a child by the 
hand, and trailing her mantle in a way unbefitting the decency of women, forced her way through the files 
of the soldiers who were conducted by the prefect, as if bent upon some affair of importance. Modestus 
remarked her conduct, ordered her to be arrested, and summoned her into his presence, to inquire the 
cause of her running. She replied that she was hastening to the plain where the members of the Catholic 


Church were assembled. “Know you not,” replied Modestus, “that the prefect is on his way thither for the 
purpose of condemning to death all who are found on the spot?” “I have heard so,” replied she, “and this 
is the very reason of my haste; for I am fearful of arriving too late, and thus losing the honor of martyrdom 
for God.” The governor having asked her why she took her child with her, she replied, “In order that he 
may share in the common suffering, and participate in the same reward.” Modestus, struck with 
astonishment at the courage of this woman, went to the emperor, and, acquainting him with what had 
occurred, persuaded him not to carry out a design which he showed to be disgraceful and disastrous. 
Thus was the Christian faith confessed by the whole city of Edessa. 


CHAPTER XIX 


DEATH OF THE GREAT ATHANASIUS; THE ELEVATION OF LUCIUS, WHO WAS ARIAN-MINDED, TO THE SEE; THE 
NUMEROUS CALAMITIES HE BROUGHT UPON THE CHURCHES IN EGYPT; PETER, WHO SERVED AFTER 
ATHANASIUS, PASSED OVER TO ROME 


Athanasius, bishop of the church of Alexandria, died about this period, after having completed his high- 
priesthood in about forty-six years. The Arians having received early intelligence of his death, Euzoius, 
president of the Arians at Antioch, and Magnus, the chief treasurer, were sent by the emperor, and lost no 
time in seizing and imprisoning Peter, whom Athanasius had appointed to succeed him in the bishopric; 
and they forthwith transferred the government of the church to Lucius. 


Hence those in Egypt suffered more grievously than those in other places, and misfortunes piled upon 
misfortunes oppressed the members of the Catholic Church; for as soon as Lucius settled in Alexandria, 
he attempted to take possession of the churches; he met with opposition from the people, and the clergy 
and holy virgins were accused as originators of the sedition. Some made their escape as if the city had 
fallen into the hands of an enemy; others were seized and imprisoned. Some of the prisoners were 
afterwards dragged from the dungeons to be torn with hooks and thongs, while others were burned by 
means of flaming torches. It seemed wonderful how they could possibly survive the tortures to which they 
were subjected. Banishment or even death itself would have been preferable to such sufferings. Peter, the 
bishop, made his escape from prison; and embarking on board a ship, proceeded to Rome, the bishop of 
which church held the same sentiments as himself. Thus the Arians, although not many in number, 
remained in possession of the churches. At the same time, an edict was issued by the emperor, enacting 
that as many of the followers of the Nicene doctrines should be ejected from Alexandria and the rest of 
Egypt, as might be directed by Lucius. Euzoius, having thus accomplished all his designs, returned to 
Antioch. 


CHAPTER XX 


PERSECUTION OF THE EGYPTIAN MONKS, AND OF THE DISCIPLES OF ST. ANTONY. THEY WERE ENCLOSED IN A 
CERTAIN ISLAND ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR ORTHODOXY; THE MIRACLES WHICH THEY WROUGHT 


Lucius went with the general of the soldiers in Egypt, against the monks in the desert; for he imagined 
that if he could overcome their opposition by interrupting the tranquillity which they loved, he would meet 
with fewer obstacles in drawing over to his party the Christians who inhabited the cities. The monasteries 
of this country were governed by several individuals of eminent sanctity, who were strenuously opposed to 
the heresy of Arius. The people, who were neither willing nor competent to enter upon the investigation of 
doctrinal questions, received their opinions from them, and thought with them; for they were persuaded 
that men whose virtue was manifested by their deeds were in possession of truth. We have heard that the 
leaders of these Egyptian ascetics were two men of the name of Macarius, of whom mention has already 
been made, Pambo and Heraclides, and other disciples of Antony. 


On reflecting that the Arians could never succeed in establishing an ascendency over the Catholic Church, 
unless the monks could be drawn over to their party, Lucius determined to have recourse to force to 
compel the monks to side with him, since he was unable to persuade them. But here again his scheme 
failed; for the monks were prepared to subject their necks to the sword rather than to swerve from the 
Nicene doctrines. It is related that, at the very time that the soldiers were about to attack them, a man 
whose limbs were withered and who was unable to stand on his feet was carried to them; and that when 
they had anointed him with oil, and commanded him in the name of Christ, whom Lucius persecuted, to 
arise and go to his house, he suddenly became whole. This miraculous cure openly manifested the 
necessity of adopting the sentiments of those to whom God himself had testified as possessing the truth, 
while Lucius was condemned, in that God heard their prayers and had healed the sick. 


But the plotters against the monks were not led to repentance by this miracle; on the contrary, they 
arrested these holy men by night, and conveyed them to an island of Egypt, concealed in the swamps. The 
inhabitants of this island had never heard of the Christian faith, and were devoted to the service of 
demons: the island contained a temple of great antiquity which was held in great reverence. It is said that 
when the monks landed on the island, the daughter of the priest, who was possessed of a devil, went to 
them. The girl ran screaming towards them; and the people of the island, astonished at her sudden and 
strange conduct, followed. When she drew near the ship in which were the holy messengers, she flung 


herself pleadingly upon the ground, and exclaimed supplicatingly in a loud voice, “Wherefore are you 
come to us, O servants of the great God? for we have long dwelt in this island as our residence; we have 
troubled no one. Unknown to men, we have concealed ourselves here, and are everywhere surrounded by 
these marshes. If, however, it please you, accept our possessions, and fix your abode here; we will quit the 
island.” 


Such were her utterances. Macarius and his companions rebuked the demon, and the girl became sane. 
Her father and all her house, with the inhabitants of the island, immediately embraced Christianity, and 
after demolishing their temple, they transformed it into a church. On these occurrences being reported at 
Alexandria, Lucius was overcome with immoderate grief; and, fearing lest he should incur the hatred of 
his own partisans, and be accused of warring against God, and not against man, he sent secret orders for 
Macarius and his companions to be re-conveyed to their own dwellings in the wilderness. Thus did Lucius 
occasion troubles and commotions in Egypt. 


About the same period, Didymus the philosopher and several other illustrious men acquired great renown. 
Struck by their virtue, and by that of the monks, the people followed their doctrines and opposed those of 
the partisans of Lucius. 


The Arians, though not so strong in point of numbers as the other party, grievously persecuted the church 
of Egypt. 


CHAPTER XXI 


LIST OF THE PLACES IN WHICH THE NICENE DOCTRINES WERE REPRESENTED; FAITH MANIFESTED BY THE 
SCYTHIANS; VETRANIO, THE LEADER OF THIS RACE 


Arianism met with similar opposition at the same period in Osroeene; but in the Cappadocias, Providence 
allotted such a divine and most educated pair of men,—Basil, the bishop of Caesarea in that country, and 
Gregory, bishop of Nazianzen. Syria and the neighboring provinces, and more especially the city of 
Antioch, were plunged into confusion and disorder; for the Arians were very numerous in these parts, and 
had possession of the churches. The members of the Catholic Church were not, however, few in number. 
They were called Eustathians and Paulinists, and were under the guidance of Paulinus and Meletius, as 
has been before stated. It was through their instrumentality that the church of Antioch was preserved 
from the encroachments of the Arians, and enabled to resist the zeal of the emperor and of those in power 
about him. Indeed, it appears that in all the churches which were governed by brave men, the people did 
not deviate from their former opinions. 


It is said that this was the cause of the firmness with which the Scythians adhered to their faith. There are 
in this country a great number of cities, villages, and fortresses. The metropolis is called Tomi; it is a large 
and populous city, and lies on the sea-shore to the left of one sailing to the sea, called the Euxine. 


According to an ancient custom which still prevails, all the churches of the whole country are under the 
sway of one bishop. 


Vetranio ruled over these churches at the period that the emperor visited Tomi. Valens repaired to the 
church, and strove, according to his usual custom, to gain over the bishop to the heresy of Arius; but this 
latter manfully opposed his arguments, and after a courageous defense of the Nicene doctrines, quitted 
the emperor and proceeded to another church, whither he was followed by the people. Almost the entire 
city had crowded to see the emperor, for they expected that something extraordinary would result from 
this interview with the bishop. 


Valens was extremely offended at being left alone in the church with his attendants, and in resentment, 
condemned Vetranio to banishment. Not long after, however, he recalled him, because, I believe, he 
apprehended an insurrection; for the Scythians were offended at the absence of their bishop. 


He well knew that the Scythians were a courageous nation, and that their country, by the position of its 
places, possessed many natural advantages which rendered it necessary to the Roman Empire, for it 
served as a barrier to ward off the barbarians. 


Thus was the intention of the ruler openly frustrated by Vetranio. The Scythians themselves testify that he 
was good in all other respects and eminent for the virtue of his life. 


The resentment of the emperor was visited upon all the clergy except those of the Western churches; for 
Valentinian, who reigned over the Western regions, was an admirer of the Nicene doctrines, and was 
imbued with so much reverence for religion, that he never imposed any commands upon the priests, nor 
ever attempted to introduce any alteration for better or for worse in ecclesiastical regulations. Although 
he had become one of the best of emperors, and had shown his capacity to rule affairs, he considered that 
ecclesiastical matters were beyond the range of his jurisdiction. 


CHAPTER XXII 


AT THAT TIME, THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY GHOST WAS AGITATED, AND IT WAS DECIDED THAT HE IS TO BE 
CONSIDERED CONSUBSTANTIAL WITH THE FATHER AND THE SON 


A question was renewed at this juncture which had previously excited much inquiry and now more; 
namely, whether the Holy Ghost is or is not to be considered consubstantial with the Father and the Son. 


Many contentions and debates ensued on this subject, similar to those which had been held concerning 
the nature of God the Word. Those who asserted that the Son is dissimilar from the Father, and those who 
insisted that He is similar in substance to the Father, came to one common opinion concerning the Holy 
Ghost; for both parties maintained that the Holy Ghost differs in substance, and that He is but the 
Minister and the third in point of order, honor, and substance. Those, on the contrary, who believed that 
the Son is consubstantial with the Father, held also the same view about the Spirit. This doctrine was 
nobly maintained in Syria by Apolinarius, bishop of Laodicea; in Egypt by Athanasius, the bishop; and in 
Cappadocia and in the churches of Pontus by Basil and Gregory. The bishop of Rome, on learning that this 
question was agitated with great acrimony, and that it of course was augmented daily by controversies, 
wrote to the churches of the East and urged them to receive the doctrine upheld by the Western clergy; 
namely, that the three Persons of the Trinity are of the same substance and of equal dignity. The question 
having been thus decided by the Roman churches, peace was restored, and the inquiry appeared to have 
an end. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


DEATH OF LIBERIUS, BISHOP OF ROME. HE IS SUCCEEDED BY DAMASUS AND SYRICIUS. ORTHODOX DOCTRINES 
PREVAIL EVERYWHERE THROUGHOUT THE WEST, EXCEPT AT MILAN, WHERE AUXENTIUS IS THE HIGH-PRIEST. 
SYNOD HELD AT ROME, BY WHICH AUXENTIUS IS DEPOSED; THE DEFINITION WHICH IT SENT BY LETTER 


About this period Liberius died, and Damasus succeeded to the see of Rome. A deacon named Ursicius, 
who had obtained some votes in his favor, but could not endure the defeat, therefore caused himself to be 
clandestinely ordained by some bishops of little note, and endeavored to create a division among the 
people and to hold a separate church. He succeeded in effecting this division, and some of the people 
respected him as bishop, while the rest adhered to Damasus. This gave rise to much contention and revolt 
among the people, which at length proceeded to the evil of wounds and murder. The prefect of Rome was 
obliged to interfere, and to punish many of the people and of the clergy; and he put an end to the attempt 
of Ursicius. 


With respect to doctrine, however, no dissension arose either at Rome or in any other of the Western 
churches. The people unanimously adhered to the form of belief established at Nicaea, and regarded the 
three persons of the Trinity as equal in dignity and in power. 


Auxentius and his followers differed from the others in opinion; he was then president of the church in 
Milan, and, in conjunction with a few partisans, was intent upon the introduction of innovations, and the 
maintenance of the Arian dogma of the dissimilarity of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, according to the 
inquiry which had last sprung up, in opposition to the unanimous agreement of the Western priests. The 
bishops of Gaul and of Venetia having reported that similar attempts to disturb the peace of the Church 
were being made by others among them, the bishops of several provinces assembled not long after at 
Rome, and decreed that Auxentius and those who held his sentiments should be aliens from their 
communion. They confirmed the traditional faith established by the council of Nicaea, and annulled all the 
decrees that had been issued at Ariminum contrary to that faith, under the plea that these decrees had 
not received the assent of the bishop of Rome, nor of other bishops who agreed with them, and that many 
who had been present at the Synod, had disapproved of the enactments there made by them. That such 
was the decision really formed by the Synod is testified by the epistle addressed by Damasus, the Roman 
bishop, and the rest of the assembly, to the bishops of Illyria. It is as follows:— 


“Damasus, Valerius, and the other bishops of the holy assembly convened at Rome to the dearly beloved 
brethren settled in Illyria, greeting in the Lord. 


“We believe that you uphold and teach to the people our holy faith, which is founded on the doctrine of 
the apostles. This faith differs in no respect from that defined by the Fathers; neither is it allowable for 
the priests of God, whose right it is to instruct the wise, to have any other thought. We have, however, 
been informed by some of our brethren of Gaul and of Venice, that certain individuals are bent upon the 
introduction of heresy. 


“All bishops should diligently guard against this evil, lest some of their flock should be led by 
inexperience, and others by simplicity, to oppose the proper interpretations. 


“Those who devise strange doctrines ought not to be followed; but the opinions of our fathers ought to be 
retained, whatever may be the diversity of judgment around us. 


“Hence Auxentius, bishop of Milan, has been publicly declared to be condemned pre-eminently in this 


CHAPTER XXIII 


WRITTEN CONTRACTS IN THE NAME OF IDOLS. TACIT CONSENT 


But there is a certain species of that class, doubly sharpened in deed and word, and mischievous on either 
side, although it flatter you, as if it were free of danger in each; while it does not seem to be a deed, 
because it is not laid hold of as a word. In borrowing money from heathens under pledged securities, 
Christians give a guarantee under oath, and deny themselves to have done so. Of course, the time of the 
prosecution, and the place of the judgment seat, and the person of the presiding judge, decide that they 
knew themselves to have so done. Christ prescribes that there is to be no swearing. “I wrote,” says the 
debtor, “but I said nothing. It is the tongue, not the written letter, which kills.” Here I call Nature and 
Conscience as my witnesses: Nature, because even if the tongue in dictating remains motionless and 
quiet, the hand can write nothing which the soul has not dictated; albeit even to the tongue itself the soul 
may have dictated either something conceived by itself, or else something delivered by another. Now, lest 
it be said, “Another dictated,” I here appeal to Conscience whether, what another dictated, the soul 
entertains, and transmits unto the hand, whether with the concomitance or the inaction of the tongue. 
Enough, that the Lord has said faults are committed in the mind and the conscience. If concupiscence or 
malice have ascended into a man’s heart, He saith it is held as a deed. You therefore have given a 
guarantee; which clearly has “ascended into your heart,” which you can neither contend you were 
ignorant of nor unwilling; for when you gave the guarantee, you knew that you did it; when you knew, of 
course you were willing: you did it as well in act as in thought; nor can you by the lighter charge exclude 
the heavier, so as to say that it is clearly rendered false, by giving a guarantee for what you do not 
actually perform. “Yet I have not denied, because I have not sworn.” But you have sworn, since, even if 
you had done no such thing, you would still be said to swear, if you have even consented to so doing. 
Silence of voice is an unavailing plea in a case of writing; and muteness of sound in a case of letters. For 
Zacharias, when punished with a temporary privation of voice, holds colloquy with his mind, and, passing 
by his bootless tongue, with the help of his hands dictates from his heart, and without his mouth 
pronounces the name of his son. Thus, in his pen there speaks a hand clearer than every sound, in his 
waxen tablet there is heard a letter more vocal that every mouth. Inquire whether a man have spoken who 
is understood to have spoken. Pray we the Lord that no necessity for that kind of contract may ever 
encompass us; and if it should so fall out, may He give our brethren the means of helping us, or give us 
constancy to break off all such necessity, lest those denying letters, the substitutes for our mouth, be 
brought forward against us in the day of judgment, sealed with the seals, not now of witnesses, but of 
angels! 


CHAPTER XXIV 
GENERAL CONCLUSION 


Amid these reefs and inlets, amid these shallows and straits of idolatry, Faith, her sails filled by the Spirit 
of God, navigates; safe if cautious, secure if intently watchful. But to such as are washed overboard is a 
deep whence is no out-swimming; to such as are run aground is inextricable shipwreck; to such as are 
engulphed is a whirlpool, where there is no breathing—even in idolatry. All waves thereof whatsoever 
suffocate; every eddy thereof sucks down unto Hades. Let no one say, “Who will so safely foreguard 
himself? We shall have to go out of the world!” As if it were not as well worth while to go out, as to stand 
in the world as an idolater! Nothing can be easier than caution against idolatry, if the fear of it be our 
leading fear; any “necessity” whatever is too trifling compared to such a peril. The reason why the Holy 
Spirit did, when the apostles at that time were consulting, relax the bond and yoke for us, was that we 
might be free to devote ourselves to the shunning of idolatry. This shall be our Law, the more fully to be 
administered the more ready it is to hand; (a Law) peculiar to Christians, by means whereof we are 
recognised and examined by heathens. This Law must be set before such as approach unto the Faith, and 
inculcated on such as are entering it; that, in approaching, they may deliberate; observing it, may 
persevere; not observing it, may renounce their name. We will see to it, if, after the type of the Ark, there 
shall be in the Church raven, kite, dog, and serpent. At all events, an idolater is not found in the type of 
the Ark: no animal has been fashioned to represent an idolater. Let not that be in the Church which was 
not in the Ark. 


matter. It is right, therefore, that all the teachers of the Roman world should be of one mind, and not 
pollute the faith by divers conflicting doctrines. 


“For when the malice of the heretics first began to mature itself, as the blasphemy of the Arians has even 
now done,—may it be far from us,—our fathers to the number of three hundred and eighteen elect, after 
making an investigation in Nicaea, erected the wall against the weapons of the devil, and repelled the 
deadly poison by this antidote. 


“This antidote consists in the belief, that the Father and the Son have one Godhead, one virtue, and one 
substance (chrema). It is also requisite to believe that the Holy Ghost is of the same hypostasis. We have 
decreed that those who hold any other doctrines are to be aliens from our communion. 


“Some have decreed to discolor this saving definition and adorable view; but in the very beginning, some 
of the persons who made the innovation at the council of Ariminum, or who were compelled to vote for the 
change, have since, in some measure, made amends by confessing that they were deceived by certain 
specious arguments, which did not appear to them to be contrary to the principles laid down by our 
fathers at Nicaea. The number of individuals congregated at the council of Ariminum proves nothing in 
prejudice of orthodox doctrines; for the council was held without the sanction of the bishops at Rome, 
whose opinion, before that of all others, ought to have been received, and without the assent either of 
Vincentius, who during a very long series of years guarded the episcopate without spot, or of many other 
bishops who agreed with those last mentioned. 


“Besides, as has been before stated, those very persons who seemed inclined to something illusory, 
testified their disapprobation of their own proceedings as soon as they made use of a better judgment. 
Therefore your purity must see that this alone is the faith which was established at Nicaea upon the 
authority of the apostles, and which must ever be retained inviolate, and that all bishops, whether of the 
East, or of the West, who profess the Catholic religion, ought to consider it an honor to be in communion 
with us. We believe that it will not be long before those who maintain other sentiments will be excluded 
from communion, and deprived of the name and dignity of bishop; so that the people who are now 
oppressed by the yoke of those pernicious and deceitful principles, may have liberty to breathe. For it is 
not in the power of these bishops to rectify the error of the people, inasmuch as they are themselves held 
by error. Let, therefore, the opinion of your honor also be in accord with all the priests of God, in which 
we believe you to be holy and firm. That we ought so to believe along with you will be proved by the 
exchange of letters with your love.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


CONCERNING ST. AMBROSE AND HIS ELEVATION TO THE HIGH PRIESTHOOD; HOW HE PERSUADED THE PEOPLE 
TO PRACTICE PIETY. THE NOVATIANS OF PHRYGIA AND THE PASSOVER 


The clergy of the West having thus anticipated the designs of those who sought to introduce innovations 
among them, carefully continued to preserve the inviolability of the faith which had from the beginning 
been handed down to them. With the solitary exception of Auxentius and his partisans, there were no 
individuals among them who entertained heterodox opinions. Auxentius, however, did not live long after 
this period. At his death a sedition arose among the people concerning the choice of a bishop for the 
church of Milan, and the city was in danger. Those who had aspired to the bishopric, and been defeated in 
their expectations, were loud in their menaces, as is usual in such commotions. 


Ambrosius, who was then the governor of the province, being fearful of the movement of the people, went 
to the church, and exhorted the people to cease from contention, to remember the laws, and to re- 
establish concord and the prosperity which springs from peace. Before he had ceased speaking, all his 
auditors at once suppressed the angry feelings by which they had been mutually agitated against each 
other, and directed the vote of the bishopric upon him, as a fulfillment of his counsel to harmony. They 
exhorted him to be baptized, for he was still uninitiated, and begged him to receive the priesthood. After 
he had refused and declined, and unfeignedly fled the business, the people still insisted, and declared that 
the contention would never be appeased unless he would accede to their wishes; and at length 
intelligence of these transactions was conveyed to the court. It is said that the Emperor Valentinian 
prayed, and returned thanks to God that the very man whom he had appointed governor had been chosen 
to fill a priestly office. When he was informed of the earnest desires of the people and the refusal of 
Ambrosius, he inferred that events had been so ordered by God for the purpose of restoring peace to the 
church of Milan, and commanded that Ambrosius should be ordained as quickly as possible. He was 
initiated and ordained at the same time, and forthwith proceeded to bring the church under his sway to 
unanimity of opinion concerning the Divine nature; for, while under the guidance of Auxentius, it had long 
been rent by dissensions on this subject. We shall hereafter have occasion to speak of the conduct of 
Ambrosius after his ordination, and of the courageous and holy manner in which he discharged the 
functions of the priesthood. 


About this period, the Novatians of Phrygia, contrary to their ancient custom, began to celebrate the 
festival of the Passover on the same day as the Jews. Novatius, the originator of their heresy, refused to 
receive those who repented of their sins into communion, and it was in this respect alone that he 


innovated upon the established doctrine. But he and those who succeeded him celebrated the feast of the 
Passover after the vernal equinox, according to the custom of the Roman church. Some Novatian bishops, 
however, assembled about this time at Pazi, a town of Phrygia, near the source of the river Sangarus, and 
agreeing not to follow, in this point of discipline, the practice of those who differed in doctrine from them, 
established a new law; they determined upon keeping the feast of unleavened bread, and upon celebrating 
the Passover on the same days as the Jews. Agelius, the bishop of the Novatians at Constantinople, and 
the bishops of the Novatians at Nicaea, Nicomedia, and Cotyaeum, a noted city of Phrygia, did not take 
part in this Synod, although the Novatians consider them to be lords and colophons, so to speak, of the 
transactions affecting their heresy and their churches. How for this reason, these innovators advanced 
into divergence, and having cut themselves off, formed a separate church, I will speak of at the right time. 


CHAPTER XXV 


CONCERNING APOLINARIUS: FATHER AND SON OF THAT NAME. VITALIANUS, THE PRESBYTER. ON BEING 
DISLODGED FROM ONE KIND OF HERESY, THEY INCLINE TO OTHERS 


About this period, Apolinarius openly devised a heresy, to which his name has since been given. He 
induced many persons to secede from the Church, and formed separate assemblies. Vitalius, a presbyter 
of Antioch, and one of the priests of Meletius, concurred with him in the confirmation of his peculiar 
opinion. In other respects, Vitalius was conspicuous in life and conduct, and was zealous in watching over 
those committed to his pastoral superintendence; hence he was greatly revered by the people. He seceded 
from communion with Meletius, joined Apolinarius and presided over those at Antioch who had embraced 
the same opinions; by the sanctity of his life he attracted a great number of followers, who are still called 
Vitalians by the citizens of Antioch. It is said he was led to secede from the Church from resentment at the 
contempt that was manifested towards him by Flavian, then one of his fellow-presbyters, but who was 
afterwards raised to the bishopric of Antioch. Flavian having prevented him from holding his customary 
interview with the bishop, he fancied himself despised and entered into communion with Apolinarius, and 
held him as his friend. From that period the members of this sect have formed separate churches in 
various cities, under their own bishops, and have established laws differing from those of the Catholic 
Church. Besides the customary sacred order, they sang some metrical songs composed by Apolinarius; for, 
in addition to his other learning he was a poet, and skilled in a great variety of meters, and by their 
sweetness he induced many to cleave to him. Men sang his strains at convivial meetings and at their daily 
labor, and women sang them while engaged at the loom. But, whether his tender poems were adapted for 
holidays, festivals, or other occasions, they were all alike to the praise and glory of God. Damasus, bishop 
of Rome, and Peter, bishop of Alexandria, were the first to learn that the heresy was creeping among the 
people, and at a council held at Rome they voted it to be foreign to the Catholic Church. It is said that it 
was as much from narrowness of mind as from any other cause that Apolinarius made an innovation in 
doctrine. For when Athanasius, who administered the church of Alexandria, was on his road back to Egypt 
from the place whither he had been banished by Constantine, he had to pass through Laodicea, and that 
while in that city he formed an intimacy with Apolinarius, which terminated in the strictest friendship. As, 
however, the heterodox considered it disgraceful to hold communion with Athanasius, George, the bishop 
of the Arians in that city, ejected Apolinarius in a very insulting manner from the church, under the plea 
that he had received Athanasius contrary to the canons and holy laws. The bishop did not rest here, but 
reproached him with crimes which he had committed and repented of at a remote period. For when 
Theodotus, the predecessor of George, regulated the church of Laodicea, Epiphanius, the sophist, recited 
a hymn which he had composed in honor of Dionysus. Apolinarius, who was then a youth and a pupil of 
Epiphanius, went to hear the recitation, accompanied by his father, whose name also was Apolinarius, and 
who was a noted grammarian. After the exordium, Epiphanius, according to the custom always observed 
at the public recitation of hymns, directed the uninitiated and the profane to go out of doors. But neither 
Apolinarius the younger nor the elder, nor, indeed, any of the Christians who were present, left the 
audience. When Theodotus, the bishop, heard that they had been present during the recitation, he was 
exceedingly displeased; he, however, pardoned the laymen who had committed this error, after they had 
received a moderate reproof. With respect to Apolinarius, father and son, he convicted them both publicly 
of their sin, and ejected them from the church; for they both belonged to the clergy, the father being a 
presbyter, and the son a reader of the Holy Scriptures. After some time had elapsed, and when the father 
and son had evinced by tears and fasting a degree of repentance adequate to their transgression, 
Theodotus restored them to their offices in the church. When George received the same bishopric, he 
excommunicated Apolinarius, and treated him as alien to the Church on account of his having, as before 
stated, received Athanasius into communion. It is said that Apolinarius besought him repeatedly to restore 
him to communion, but that he was inexorable. Apolinarius, overcome with grief, disturbed the Church, 
and by innovations in doctrines introduced the aforesaid heresy; and he thought by means of his 
eloquence to revenge himself on his enemy by proving that George had deposed one who was more deeply 
acquainted with the Sacred Scriptures than himself. Thus do the private animosities of the clergy from 
time to time greatly injure the Church, and divide religion into many heresies. And this is a proof; for had 
George, like Theodotus, received Apolinarius on his repentance into communion, I believe that we should 
never have heard of the heresy that bears his name. Men are prone, when loaded with opprobrium and 
contempt, to resort to rivalries and innovations; whereas when treated with justice, they become 
moderate, and remain in the same position. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


EUNOMIUS AND HIS TEACHER AETIUS, THEIR AFFAIRS AND DOCTRINES. THEY WERE THE FIRST WHO 
BROACHED ONE IMMERSION FOR THE BAPTISM 


About this time, Eunomius, who had held the church in Cyzicus in place of Eleusius, and who presided 
over the Arian heresy, devised another heresy besides this, which some have called by his name, but 
which is sometimes denominated the Anomian heresy. Some assert that Eunomius was the first who 
ventured to maintain that divine baptism ought to be performed by one immersion, and to corrupt, in this 
manner, the apostolical tradition which has been carefully handed down to the present day. He invented, it 
is said, a mode of discipline contrary to that of the Church, and disguised the innovation under gravity and 
greater severity. He was an artist in words and contentions, and delighted in arguments. The generality of 
those who entertain his sentiments have the same predilections. They do not applaud a good course of life 
or manner, or mercy towards the needy, unless exhibited by persons of their own sect, so much as skill in 
disputation and the power of triumphing in debates. Persons possessed of these accomplishments are 
accounted pious above all others among them. Others assert, I believe more truthfully, that Theophronius, 
a native of Cappadocia, and Eutychius, both zealous propagators of this heresy, seceded from communion 
with Eunomius during the succeeding reign, and innovated about the other doctrines of Eunomius and 
about the divine baptism. They asserted that baptism ought not to be administered in the name of the 
Trinity, but in the name of the death of Christ. It appears that Eunomius broached no new opinion on the 
subject, but was from the beginning firmly attached to the sentiments of Arius, and remained so. After his 
elevation to the bishopric of Cyzicus, he was accused by his own clergy of introducing innovations in 
doctrine. Eudoxius, ruler of the Arian heresy at Constantinople, summoned him and obliged him to give an 
account of his doctrines to the people; finding, however, no fault in him, Eudoxius exhorted him to return 
to Cyzicus. Eunomius, however, replied, that he could not remain with people who regarded him with 
suspicion; and, it is said, seized the opportunity for secession, although it seems that, in taking this step 
he was really actuated by the resentment he felt at the refusal which Aetius, his teacher, had met with, of 
being received into communion. Eunomius, it is added, dwelt with Aetius, and never deviated from his 
original sentiments. Such are the conflicting accounts of various individuals; some narrate the 
circumstances in one way, and some in another. But whether it was Eunomius, or any other person, who 
first made these innovations upon the tradition of baptism, it seems to me that such innovators, whoever 
they may have been, were alone in danger, according to their own representation, of quitting this life 
without having received the divine baptism; for if, after they had been baptized according to the mode 
recommended from the beginning, they found it impossible to rebaptize themselves, it must be admitted 
that they introduced a practice to which they had not themselves submitted, and thus undertook to 
administer to others what had never been administered to them by themselves nor by others. Thus, after 
having laid down the dogma by some non-existent principle and private assumption, they proceeded to 
bestow upon others what they had not themselves received. The absurdity of this assumption is manifest 
from their own confession; for they admit that the uninitiated have not the power to baptize others. Now, 
according to their opinion, he who has not been baptized in conformity with their tradition is unbaptized 
as one not properly initiated, and they confirm this opinion by their practice, inasmuch as they rebaptize 
all those who join their sect, although previously initiated according to the tradition of the Catholic 
Church. These varying dogmas are the sources of innumerable troubles to religion; and many are deterred 
from embracing Christianity by the diversity of opinion which prevails in matters of doctrine. 


The disputes daily became stronger, and, as in the beginning of heresies, they grew; for they had leaders 
who were not deficient in zeal or power of words; indeed, it appears that the greater part of the Catholic 
Church would have been subverted by this heresy, had it not found opponents in Basil and Gregory, the 
Cappadocians. The reign of Theodosius began a little while after; he banished the founders of heretical 
sects from the populous parts of the empire to the more desert regions. 


But, lest those who read my history should be ignorant of the precise nature of the two heresies to which I 
have more especially alluded, I think it necessary to state that Aetius, the Syrian, was the originator of the 
heresy usually attributed to Eunomius; and that, like Arius, he maintained that the Son is dissimilar from 
the Father, that He is a created being, and was created out of what had no previous existence. Those who 
held these views were formerly called Aetians; but afterwards, during the reign of Constantius, when, as 
we have stated, some parties maintained that the Son is consubstantial with the Father, and others that 
He is like in substance to the Father, and when the council of Ariminum had decreed that the Son is only 
to be considered like unto the Father, Aetius was condemned to banishment, as guilty of impiety and 
blasphemy against God. For some time subsequently his heresy seemed to have been suppressed; for 
neither any other man of note, nor even Eunomius, ventured openly upon undertaking its defense. But 
when Eunomius was raised to the church of Cyzicus in place of Eleusius, he could no longer quietly 
restrain himself, and in open debate he brought forward again the tenets of Aetius. Hence, as it often 
happens that the names of the original founders of heretical sects pass into oblivion, the followers of 
Eunomius were designated by his own name, although he merely renewed the heresy of Aetius, and 
promulgated it with greater boldness than was done by him who first handed it down. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


ACCOUNT GIVEN, BY GREGORY THE THEOLOGIAN, OF APOLINARIUS AND EUNOMIUS, IN A LETTER TO 
NECTARIUS. THEIR HERESY WAS DISTINGUISHED BY THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MONKS WHO WERE THEN 
LIVING, FOR THE HERESY OF THESE TWO HELD NEARLY THE ENTIRE EAST 


It is obvious that Eunomius and Aetius held the same opinions. In several passages of his writings, 
Eunomius boasts and frequently testifies that Aetius was his instructor. Gregory, bishop of Nazianzen, 
speaks in the following terms of Apolinarius in a letter addressed to Nectarius, the leader of the church in 
Constantinople: “Eunomius, who is a constant source of trouble among us, is not content with being a 
burden to us himself, but would consider himself to blame if he did not strive to drag every one with him 
to the destruction whither he is hastening. Such conduct, however, may be tolerated in some degree. The 
most grievous calamity against which the Church has now to struggle arises from the audacity of the 
Apolinarians. I know not how your Holiness could have agreed that they should be as free to hold 
meetings as we ourselves. You have been fully instructed by the grace of God, in the Divine mysteries, and 
not only understand the defense of the Word of God, but also whatever innovations have been made by 
heretics against the sound faith; yet it may not be amiss for your revered Excellency to hear from our 
narrowness, that a book written by Apolinarius has fallen into my hands, in which the proposition 
surpasses all forms of heretical pravity. He affirms that the flesh assumed for the transformation of our 
nature, under the dispensation of the only begotten Son of God was not acquired for this end; but that this 
carnal nature existed in the Son from the beginning. He substantiates this evil hypothesis by a 
misapplication of the following words of Scripture: No man hath ascended up into heaven.’ He alleges 
from this text, that Christ was the Son of man before He descended from heaven, and that when He did 
descend, He brought with Him His own flesh which He had already possessed in heaven which was before 
the ages and essentially united. He also states another apostolic saying: The second man is from heaven.’ 
He, moreover, maintains that the man who came down from heaven was destitute of intellect (nous), but 
that the Deity of the only begotten Son fulfilled the nature of intellect, and constituted the third part of 
the human compound. The body and soul (psuche) formed two parts, as in other men, but there was no 
intellect, but the Word of God filled the place of intellect. Nor does this end the awful spectacle; for the 
most grievous point of the heresy is, that he asserts that the only-begotten God, the Judge of all men, the 
Giver of life, and the Destroyer of death, is Himself subject to death; that He suffered in His own 
Godhead, and that in the resurrection of the body in the third day, the Godhead also was raised from the 
dead with the body; and that it was raised again from the dead by the Father. It would take too long to 
recount all the other extravagant doctrines propounded by these heretics.” What I have said may, I think, 
suffice to show the nature of the sentiments maintained by Apolinarius and Eunomius. If any one desire 
more detailed information, I can only refer him to the works on the subject written either by them or by 
others concerning these men. I do not profess easily to understand or to expound these matters, as it 
seems to me the fact that these dogmas did not prevail and make further advance is to be attributed, in 
addition to the causes mentioned, especially to the monks of that period; for all those philosophers in 
Syria, Cappadocia, and the neighboring provinces, were sincerely attached to the Nicene faith. The 
eastern regions, however, from Cilicia to Phoenicia, were endangered by the heresy of Apolinarius. The 
heresy of Eunomius was spread from Cilicia and the mountains of Taurus as far as the Hellespont and 
Constantinople. These two heretics found it easy to attract to their respective parties the persons among 
whom they dwelt, and those of the neighborhood. But the same fate awaited them that had been 
experienced by the Arians; for the people admired the monks who manifested their virtue by works and 
believed that they held right opinions, while they turned away from those who held other opinions, as 
impious and as holding spurious doctrines. In the same way the Egyptians were led by the monks to 
oppose the Arians. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


OF THE HOLY MEN WHO FLOURISHED AT THIS PERIOD IN EGYPT. JOHN, OR AMON, BENUS, THEONAS, COPRES, 
HELLES, ELIAS, APELLES, ISIDORE, SERAPION, DIOSCORUS, AND EULOGIUS 


As this period was distinguished by many holy men, who devoted themselves to a life of philosophy, it 
seems requisite to give some account of them, for in that time there flourished a very great abundance of 
men beloved of God. There was not, it appears, a more celebrated man in Egypt than John. He had 
received from God the power of discerning the future and the most hidden things as clearly as the ancient 
prophets, and he had, moreover, the gift of healing those who suffered with incurable afflictions and 
diseases. Or was another eminent man of this period; he had lived in solitude from his earliest youth, 
occupying himself continually in singing the praises of God. He subsisted on herbs and roots, and his 
drink was water, when he could find it. In his old age he went, by the command of God, to Thebais, where 
he presided over several monasteries, nor was he without part in divine works. By means of prayer alone 
he expelled diseases and devils. He knew nothing of letters, nor did he need books to support his memory; 
for whatever he received into his mind was never afterwards forgotten. 


Ammon, the leader of the monks called Tabennesiotians, dwelt in the same region, and was followed by 
about three thousand disciples. Benus and Theonas likewise presided over monastic orders, and 
possessed the gift of foreknowledge and of prophecy. It is said that though Theonas was versed in all the 
learning of the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans, he practiced silence for the space of thirty years. 


Benus was never seen to manifest any signs of anger, and never heard to swear, or to utter a false, a vain, 
a rash, or a useless word. 


Copres, Helles, and Elias also flourished at this period. It is said that Copres had received from God the 
power of healing sickness and divers diseases, and of overcoming demons. Helles had from his youth 
upwards been trained in the monastic life, and he wrought many wonderful works. He could carry fire in 
his bosom without burning his clothes. He excited his fellow-monks to the practice of virtue by 
representing that with a good conduct, the display of miracles would follow. Elias, who practiced 
philosophy near the city of Antinoues, was at this period about a hundred and ten years of age; before this 
he said he had passed seventy years alone in the desert. Notwithstanding his advanced age, he was 
unremitting in the practice of fasting and courageous discipline. 


Apelles flourished at the same period, and performed numerous miracles in the Egyptian monasteries, 
near the city of Acoris. He at one time worked as a smith, for this was his trade; and one night the devil 
undertook to tempt him to incontinence, by appearing before him in the form of a beautiful woman; 
Apelles, however, seized the iron which was heating in the furnace, and burnt the face of the devil, who 
screamed like a wild bird and ran away. 


Isidore, Serapion, and Dioscorus, at this period, were among the most celebrated fathers of the monks. 
Isidore caused his monastery to be closed, so that no one could obtain egress or ingress, and supplied the 
wants of those within the walls. Serapion lived in the neighborhood of Arsenoites, and had about a 
thousand monks under his guidance. He taught all to earn their provisions by their labors and to provide 
for others who were poor. During harvest-time they busied themselves in reaping for pay; they set aside 
sufficient corn for their own use, and shared it with the rest of the monks. Dioscorus had not more than a 
hundred disciples; he was a presbyter, and applied himself with great exactness to the duties of his 
priesthood; he examined and carefully questioned those who presented themselves as candidates for 
participation in the holy mysteries, so that they might purify their minds and not be without a 
consciousness of any evil they might have committed. The presbyter Eulogius was still more scrupulous in 
the dispensation of the Divine mysteries. It is said that, when he was officiating in the priestly office, he 
could discern what was in the minds of those who came to him, so that he could clearly detect sin, and the 
secret thoughts of each one of his audience. He excluded from the altar all who had perpetrated crime or 
formed evil resolutions, and publicly convicted them of sin; but, on their purifying themselves by 
repentance, he again received them into communion. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


CONCERNING THE MONKS OF THEBAIS: APOLLOS, DOROTHEUS; CONCERNING PIAMMON, JOHN, MARK, 
MACARIUS, APOLLODORUS, MOSES, PAUL, WHO WAS IN FERMA, PACHO, STEPHEN, AND PIOR 


Apollos flourished about the same period in Thebais. He early devoted himself to a life of philosophy; and 
after having passed forty years in the desert, he shut himself up, by the command of God, in a cave 
formed at the foot of a mountain, near a very populous district. By the multitude of his miracles, he soon 
became distinguished, and was the head of many monks; for he directed them profitably by his 
instructions. Timothy, who conducted the church of Alexandria, has given us a history of his method of 
discipline and of what divine and marvelous deeds he was a worker; he also narrates the lives of other 
approved monks, many of whom I have mentioned. 


In that time many good monks, to the number of about two thousand, preached philosophy in the 
neighborhood of Alexandria; some in a district called the Hermitage, and others more towards Mareotis 
and Libya. Dorotheus, a native of Thebes, was among the most celebrated of these monks. He spent the 
day in collecting stones upon the seashore, which he used in erecting cells to be given to those who were 
unable to build them. During the night, he employed himself in weaving baskets of palm leaves; and these 
he sold, to obtain the means of subsistence. He ate six ounces of bread with a few vegetables daily, and 
drank nothing but water. Having accustomed himself to this extreme abstinence from his youth, he 
continued to observe it in old age. He was never seen to recline on a mat or a bed, nor even to place his 
limbs in an easy attitude, or willingly to surrender himself to sleep. Sometimes, from natural lassitude, his 
eyes would involuntarily close when he was at his daily labor or his meals; and when nodding during his 
eating, the food would fall from his mouth. One day, being utterly overcome by drowsiness, he fell down 
on the mat; he was displeased at finding himself in this position, and said, in an undertone of voice, “If 
angels are persuaded to sleep, you will persuade also the zealous.” Perhaps he might have said this to 
himself, or perhaps to the demon who had become an impediment to his zealous exercises. He was once 
asked by a person who came to him while he was exhausting himself, why he destroyed his body. “Because 
it destroys me,” was his reply. 


Piammon and John presided over two celebrated Egyptian monasteries near Diolcus. They were 
presbyters who discharged their priesthood very carefully and reverently. It is said that one day, when 
Piammon was officiating as priest, he beheld an angel standing near the holy table and writing down ina 
book the names of the monks who were present, while he erased the names of those who were absent. 
John had received from God such power over sufferings and diseases, that he healed the gouty and 


restored the paralytic. 


A very old man, named Benjamin, was practicing philosophy very brilliantly about this period, in the 
desert near Scetis. God had bestowed upon him the power of relieving the sick of every disease without 
medicine, by the touch only of his hand, or by means of a little oil consecrated by prayer. The story is, that 
he was attacked by a dropsy, and his body was swollen to such a size that it became necessary, in order to 
carry him from his cell, to enlarge the door. As his malady would not admit of his lying in a recumbent 
posture, he remained, during eight months, seated on a very large skin, and continued to heal the sick, 
without regretting that his own recovery was not effected. He comforted those who came to visit him, and 
requested them to pray for his soul; adding that he cared little for his body, for it had been of no service to 
him when in health, and could not, now that it was diseased, be of any injury to him. 


About the same time the celebrated Mark, Marcarius the younger, Apollonius, and Moses, an Egyptian, 
dwelt at Scetis. It is said that Mark was, from his youth upwards, distinguished by extreme mildness and 
prudence; he committed the Sacred Scriptures to memory, and manifested such eminent piety that 
Macarius himself, the presbyter of Celliae, declared that he had never given to him what priests present 
to the initiated at the holy table, but that an angel administered it to him whose hand up to the forearm he 
declares himself to have seen. 


Macarius had received from God the power of dispelling demons. A murder which he had unintentionally 
committed was the original cause of his embracing a life of philosophy. He was a shepherd, and led his 
flock to graze on the banks of Lake Mareotis, when in sport he slew one of his companions. Fearful of 
being delivered up to justice, he fled to the desert. Here he concealed himself during three years, and 
afterwards erected a small dwelling on the spot, in which he dwelt twenty-five years. He was accustomed 
to say that he owed much to the calamity that had befallen him in early life, and even called the 
unintentional murder he had committed a salutary deed, inasmuch as it had been the cause of his 
embracing philosophy and a blessed mode of life. 


Apollonius, after passing his life in the pursuits of commerce, retired in his old age to Scetis. On reflecting 
that he was too old to learn writing or any other art, he purchased with his own money a supply of every 
kind of drug, and of food suited for the sick, some of which he carried until the ninth hour to the door of 
every monastery, for the relief of those who were suffering from disease. Finding this practice 
advantageous to himself, he adopted this mode of life; and when he felt death approaching he delivered 
his drugs to one whom he exhorted to go and do as he had done. 


Moses was originally a slave, but was driven from his master’s house on account of his immorality. He 
joined some robbers, and became leader of the band. After having perpetrated many evil deeds and dared 
some murders, by some sudden conversion he embraced the monastic life, and attained the highest point 
of philosophy. As the healthful and vigorous habit of body which had been induced by his former 
avocations acted as a stimulus to his imagination and excited a desire for pleasure, he resorted to every 
possible means of macerating his body; thus, he subsisted on a little bread without cooked food, subjected 
himself to severe labor, and prayed fifty times daily; he prayed standing, without bending his knees or 
closing his eyes in sleep. He sometimes went during the night to the cells of the monks and secretly filled 
their pitchers with water, and this was very laborious, for he had sometimes to go ten, sometimes twenty, 
and sometimes thirty and more, stadia in quest of water. Notwithstanding all his efforts to macerate his 
body, it was long before he could subdue his natural vigor of constitution. It is reported that robbers once 
broke into the dwelling where he was practicing philosophy; he seized and bound them, threw the four 
men across his shoulders, and bore them to the church, that the monks who were there assembled might 
deal with them as they thought fit, for he did not consider himself authorized to punish any one. For they 
say so sudden a conversion from vice to virtue was never before witnessed, nor such rapid attainments in 
monastical philosophy. Hence God rendered him an object of dread to the demons, and he was ordained 
presbyter over the monks at Scetis. After a life spent in this manner, he died at the age of seventy-five, 
leaving behind him numerous eminent disciples. 


Paul, Pachon, Stephen, and Moses, of whom the two latter were Libyans, and Pior, who was an Egyptian, 
flourished during this reign. Paul dwelt at Ferme, a mountain of Scetis, and presided over five hundred 
ascetics. He did not labor with his hands, neither did he receive alms of any one, except such food as was 
necessary for his subsistence. He did nothing but pray, and daily offered up to God three hundred prayers. 
He placed three hundred pebbles in his bosom, for fear of omitting any of these prayers; and, at the 
conclusion of each, he took away one of the pebbles. When there were no pebbles remaining, he knew 
that he had gone through the whole course of his prescribed prayers. 


Pachon also flourished during this period at Scetis. He followed this career from youth to extreme old age, 
without ever being found unmanly in self-control by the appetites of the body, the passions of the soul, or 
a demon,—in short, in all those things which the philosopher should conquer. 


Stephen dwelt at Mareotis near Marmarica. During sixty years, through exactness, he attained the 
perfection of asceticism, became very noted as a monk, and was intimate with Antony the Great. He was 
very mild and prudent, and his usual style of conversation was sweet and profitable, and well calculated to 
comfort the souls of the afflicted, to transform them into good spirits, if even they had previously been 


depressed by griefs which seemed necessary. He behaved similarly about his own afflictions. He was 
troubled with a severe and incurable ulcer, and surgeons were employed to operate upon the diseased 
members. During the operation Stephen employed himself in weaving palm leaves, and exhorted those 
who were around him not to concern themselves about his sufferings. He told them to have no other 
thought than that God does nothing but for our good, and that his affliction would tend to his real welfare, 
inasmuch as it would perhaps atone for his sins, it being better to be judged in this life than in the life to 
come. 


Moses was celebrated for his meekness, his love, and his power of healing of sufferings by prayer. Pior 
determined, from his youth, to devote himself to a life of philosophy; and, with this view, quitted his 
father’s house after having made a vow that he would never again look upon any of his relations. After 
fifty years had expired, one of his sisters heard that he was still alive, and she was so transported with joy 
at this unexpected intelligence, that she could not rest till she had seen him. The bishop of the place 
where she resided was so affected by the groans and tears of the aged woman, that he wrote to the 
leaders of the monks in the desert of Scetis, desiring them to send Pior to him. The superiors accordingly 
directed him to repair to the city of his birth, and he could not say nay, for disobedience was regarded as 
unlawful by the monks of Egypt, and I think also by other monks. He went with another monk to the door 
of his father’s house, and caused himself to be announced. When he heard the door being opened, he 
closed his eyes, and calling his sister by name, he said to her, “I am Pior, your brother; look at me as much 
as you please.” His sister was delighted beyond measure at again beholding him, and returned thanks to 
God. He prayed at the door where he stood, and then returned to the place where he lived; there he dug a 
well, and found that the water was bitter, but he persevered in the use of it till his death. Then the height 
to which he had carried his self-denial was known; for after he died, several attempted to practice 
philosophy in the place where he had dwelt, but found it impossible to remain there. I am convinced that, 
had it not been for the principles of philosophy which he had espoused, he could easily have changed the 
water to a sweet taste by prayer; for he caused water to flow in a spot where none had existed previously. 
It is said that some monks, under the guidance of Moses, undertook to dig a well, but the expected vein 
did not appear, nor did any depth yield the water, and they were about to abandon the task, when, about 
midday, Pior joined them; he first embraced them, and then rebuked their want of faith and littleness of 
soul; he then descended into the pit they had excavated; and, after engaging in prayer, struck the ground 
thrice with a rod. A spring of water soon after rose to the surface, and filled the whole excavation. After 
prayer, Pior departed; and though the monks urged him to break his fast with them, he refused, alleging 
that he had not been sent to them for that purpose, but merely in order to perform the act he had 
effected. 


CHAPTER XXX 


MONKS OF SCETIS: ORIGEN, DIDYMUS, CRONION, ORSISIUS, PUTUBATUS, ARSION, SERAPION, AMMON, 
EUSEBIUS, AND DIOSCORUS, THE BRETHREN WHO ARE CALLED LONG, AND EVAGRIUS THE PHILOSOPHER 


At this period, Origen, one of the disciples of Antony the Great, was still living at a great age, in the 
monasteries of Scetis. Also, Didymus, and Cronion, who was about one hundred and ten years of age, 
Arsisius the Great, Putubatus, Arsion, and Serapion, all of whom had been contemporary with Antony the 
Great. They had grown old in the exercise of philosophy, and were at this period presiding over the 
monasteries. There were some holy men among them who were young and middle aged, but who were 
celebrated for their excellent and good qualities. Among these were Ammonius, Eusebius, and Dioscorus. 
They were brothers, but on account of their height of stature were called the “Long Brothers.” It is said 
that Ammon attained the summit of philosophy, and consequently overcame the love of ease and pleasure. 
He was very studious, and had read the works of Origen, of Didymus, and of other ecclesiastical writers. 
From his youth to the day of his death he never tasted anything, with the exception of bread, that had 
been prepared by means of fire. He was once chosen to be ordained bishop; and after urging every 
argument that could be devised in rejection of the honor, but in vain, he cut off one of his ears, and said to 
those who had come for him, “Go away. Henceforward the priestly law forbids my ordination, for the 
person of a priest should be perfect.” Those who had been sent for him accordingly departed; but, on 
ascertaining that the Church does not observe the Jewish law in requiring a priest to be perfect in all his 
members, but merely requires him to be irreprehensible in point of morals, they returned to Ammon, and 
endeavored to take him by force. He protested to them that, if they attempted any violence against him, 
he would cut out his tongue; and, terrified at this menace, they immediately took their departure. Ammon 
was ever after surnamed Parotes. Some time afterwards, during the ensuing reign, the wise Evagrius 
formed an intimacy with him. Evagrius was a wise man, powerful in thought and in word, and skillful in 
discerning the arguments which led to virtue and to vice, and capable in urging others to imitate the one, 
and to eschew the other. His eloquence is fully attested by the works he has left behind him. With respect 
to his moral character, it is said that he was totally free from all pride or superciliousness, so that he was 
not elated when just commendations were awarded him, nor displeased when unjust reproaches were 
brought against him. He was a citizen of Iberia, near the Euxine. He had philosophized and studied the 
Sacred Scriptures under Gregory, bishop of Nazianzen, and had filled the office of archdeacon when 
Gregory administered the church in Constantinople. He was handsome in person, and careful in his mode 
of attire; and hence an acquaintanceship he had formed with a certain lady excited the jealousy of her 
husband, who plotted his death. While the plot was about being carried forward into deed, God sent him 


while sleeping, a fearful and saving vision in a dream. It appeared to him that he had been arrested in the 
act of committing some crime, and that he was bound hand and foot in irons. As he was being led before 
the magistrates to receive the sentence of condemnation, a man who held in his hand the book of the Holy 
Gospels addressed him, and promised to deliver him from his bonds, and confirmed this with an oath, 
provided he would quit the city. Evagrius touched the book, and made oath that he would do so. 
Immediately his chains appeared to fall off, and he awoke. He was convinced by this divine dream, and 
fled the danger. He resolved upon devoting himself to a life of asceticism, and proceeded from 
Constantinople to Jerusalem. Some time after he went to visit the philosophers of Scetis, and gladly 
determined to live there. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


CONCERNING THE MONKS OF NITRIA, AND THE MONASTERIES CALLED CELLS; ABOUT THE ONE IN 
RHINOCORURA; ABOUT MELAS, DIONYSIUS, AND SOLON 


They call this place Nitria. It is inhabited by a great number of persons devoted to a life of philosophy, and 
derives its name from its vicinity to a village in which nitre is gathered. It contains about fifty 
monasteries, built tolerably near to each other, some of which are inhabited by monks who live together in 
society, and others by monks who have adopted a solitary mode of existence. More in the interior of the 
desert, about seventy stadia from this locality, is another place called Cellia, throughout which numerous 
little dwellings are dispersed hither and thither, and hence its name; but at such a distance that those who 
dwell in them can neither see nor hear each other. They assemble together on the first and last days of 
each week; and if any monk happen to be absent, it is evident that he has been left behind involuntarily, 
having been hindered by suffering some disease; they do not all go immediately to see and nurse him, but 
each one in turn at different times, and bearing whatever each has suitable for disease. Except for such a 
cause, they seldom converse together, unless, indeed, there be one among them capable of 
communicating further knowledge concerning God and the salvation of the soul. Those who dwell in the 
cells are those who have attained the summit of philosophy, and who are therefore able to regulate their 
own conduct, to live alone, and are separated from the others for the sake of quietude. This is what I had 
briefly to state concerning Scetis and its philosophers. Some one would probably censure my writing as 
prolix, were I to enter into further details concerning their mode of life; for they have established 
individual courses of life, labors, customs, exercises, abstinence, and time, divided naturally according to 
the age of the individual. 


Rhinocorura was also celebrated at this period, on account of the holy men, not from abroad, but who 
were natives of the place. I have heard that the most eminent philosophers among them were Melas, who 
then administered the church of the country; Dionysius, who presided over a monastery situated to the 
north of the city; and Solon, the brother and successor to the bishopric of Melas. It is said that when the 
decree for the ejection of all priests opposed to Arianism was issued, the officers appointed to apprehend 
Melas found him engaged as the lowest servant, in trimming the lights of the church, with a girdle soiled 
with oil on his cloak, and carrying the wicks. When they asked him for the bishop, he replied that he was 
within, and that he would conduct them to him. As they were fatigued with their journey, he led them to 
the episcopal dwelling, made them sit down at table, and gave them to eat of such things as he had. After 
the repast, he supplied them with water to wash their hands; for he served the guests, and then told them 
who he was. Amazed at his conduct, they confessed the mission on which they had arrived; but from 
respect to him, gave him full liberty to go whereever he would. He, however, replied that he would not 
shrink from the sufferings to which the other bishops who maintained the same sentiments as himself 
were exposed, and that he was willing to go into exile. Having philosophized from his youth, he had 
exercised himself in all the monastic virtues. 


Solon quitted the pursuits of commerce to embrace a monastic life, a measure which tended greatly to his 
welfare; for under the instruction of his brother and other ascetics, he progressed rapidly in piety towards 
God, and in goodness towards his neighbor. The church of Rhinocorura having been thus, from the 
beginning, under the guidance of such exemplary bishops, never afterwards swerved from their precepts, 
and produced good men. The clergy of this church dwell in one house, sit at the same table, and have 
everything in common. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


MONKS OF PALESTINE: HESYCAS, EPIPHANIUS, WHO WAS AFTERWARDS IN CYPRUS, AMMONIUS, AND SILVANUS 


Many monastical institutions flourished in Palestine. Many of those whom I enumerated under the reign of 
Constantius were still cultivating the science. They and their associates attained the summit of 
philosophical perfection, and added still greater reputation to their monasteries; and among them 
Hesycas, a companion of Hilarion, and Epiphanius, afterwards bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, deserve to be 
particularly noticed. Hesycas devoted himself to a life of philosophy in the same locality where his master 
had formerly resided; and Epiphanius fixed his abode near the village of Besauduc, which was his 
birthplace, in the government of Eleutheropolis. Having been instructed from his youth by the most 
celebrated ascetics, and having on this account passed the most of his time in Egypt, Epiphanius became 


most celebrated in Egypt and Palestine by his attainments in monastic philosophy, and was chosen by the 
inhabitants of Cyprus to act as bishop of the metropolis of their island. Hence he is, I think, the most 
revered man under the whole heaven, so to speak; for he fulfilled his priesthood in the concourse of a 
large city and in a seaport; and when he threw himself into civil affairs, he conducted them with so much 
virtue that he became known in a little while to all citizens and every variety of foreigner; to some, 
because they had seen the man himself, and had experience of his manner of living; and to others, who 
had learned it from these spectators. Before he went to Cyprus, he resided for some time, during the 
present reign, in Palestine. 


At the same period in the monasteries, Salamines, Phuscon, Malachion, and Crispion, four brethren, were 
highly distinguished: they practiced philosophy near Bethelia, a village of Gaza; they were of a resident 
noble family, and had been instructed in philosophy by Hilarion. It is related that the brothers were once 
journeying homewards, when Malachion was suddenly snatched away and became invisible; soon 
afterwards, however, he reappeared and continued the journey with his brothers. He did not long survive 
this occurrence, but died in the flower of his youth. He was not behind men of advanced age in the 
philosophy of virtuous life and of piety. 


Ammonius lived at a distance of ten stadia from those last mentioned; he dwelt near Capharcobra, the 
place of his birth, a town of Gaza. He was very exact and courageous in carrying through asceticism. I 
think that Silvanus, a native of Palestine, to whom, on account of his high virtue, an angel was once seen 
to minister, practiced philosophy about the same time in Egypt. Then he lived at Mount Sinai, and 
afterwards founded at Gerari, in the wady, a very extensive and most noted coenobium for many good 
men, over which the excellent Zacharias subsequently presided. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


MONKS OF SYRIA AND PERSIA: BATTHEUS, EUSEBIUS, BARGES, HALAS, ABBO, LAZARUS, ABDALEUS, ZENO, 
HELIODORUS, EUSEBIUS OF CARRAE, PROTOGENES, AND AONES 


Let us pass thence to Syria and Persia, the parts adjacent to Syria. We shall find that the monks of these 
countries emulated those of Egypt in the practice of philosophy. Battheus, Eusebius, Barges, Halas, Abbos, 
Lazarus, who attained the episcopal dignity, Abdaleus, Zeno, and Heliodorus, flourished in Nisibis, near 
the mountain called Sigoron. When they first entered upon the philosophic career, they were denominated 
shepherds, because they had no houses, ate neither bread nor meat, and drank no wine; but dwelt 
constantly on the mountains, and passed their time in praising God by prayers and hymns, according to 
the law of the Church. At the usual hours of meals, they each took a sickle, and went to the mountain to 
cut some grass on the mountains, as though they were flocks in pasture; and this served for their repast. 
Such was their course of philosophy. Eusebius voluntarily shut himself up in a cell to philosophize, near 
Carrae. Protogenes dwelt in the same locality, and ruled the church there after Vitus who was then 
bishop. This is the celebrated Vitus of whom they say that when the Emperor Constantine first saw him, 
he confessed that God had frequently shown this man in appearances to him and enjoined him to obey 
implicitly what he should say. Aones had a monastery in Phadana; this was the spot where Jacob, the 
grandson of Abraham, on his journey from Palestine, met the damsel whom he afterwards married, and 
where he rolled away the stone, that her flock might drink of the water of the well. It is said that Aones 
was the first who introduced the life apart from all men, and the severe philosophy into Syria, just as it 
was first introduced by Antony into Egypt. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


MONKS OF EDESSA: JULIANUS, EPHRAIM SYRUS, BARUS, AND EULOGIUS; FURTHER, THE MONKS OF COELE- 
SYRIA: VALENTINUS, THEODORE, MEROSAS, BASSUS, BASSONIUS; AND THE HOLY MEN OF GALATIA AND 
CAPPADOCIA, AND ELSEWHERE; WHY THOSE SAINTS UNTIL RECENTLY WERE LONG-LIVED 


Gaddanas and Azizus dwelt with Aones, and emulated his virtues. Ephraim the Syrian, who was an 
historian, and has been noticed in our own recital of events under the reign of Constantius, was the most 
renowned philosopher in this time, together with Julian, in the neighborhood of Edessa and its adjacent 
regions. Barses and Eulogius were both, at a later period than that to which we are referring, ordained 
bishops, but not of any city; for the title was merely an honorary one, conferred on them as a 
compensation for their excellent conduct; and they were ordained in their own monasteries. Lazarus, to 
whom we have already alluded, was ordained bishop in the same manner. Such were the most celebrated 
philosophers of asceticism who flourished in Syria, Persia, and the neighboring countries, so far, at least, 
as I have been able to ascertain. The course common to all, so to speak, consisted in diligent attention to 
the state of the soul, which by means of fasting, prayer, and hymns to God, they kept in constant 
preparation to quit the things of this world. They devoted the greater part of their time to these holy 
exercises, and they wholly despised worldly possessions, temporal affairs, and the ease and adornment of 
the body. Some of the monks carried their self-denial to an extraordinary height. Battheus, for instance, by 
excessive abstinence and fasting, had worms crawl from his teeth; Halas, again, had not tasted bread for 
eighty years; and Heliodorus passed many nights without yielding to sleep, and added thereto seven days 
of fasting. 


Although Coele-Syria and Upper Syria, with the exception of the city of Antioch, was slowly converted to 
Christianity, it was not lacking in ecclesiastical philosophers, whose conduct appeared the more heroic 
from their having to encounter the enmity and hatred of the inhabitants of the place. And they nobly 
refrained from resistance, or resorting to the law, but spiritedly endured the insults and blows inflicted by 
the pagans. Such, I found, was the course pursued by Valentian, who, according to some accounts, was 
born at Emesa, but according to others, at Arethusa. Another individual of the same name distinguished 
himself by similar conduct, as likewise Theodore. Both were from Titti, which is of the nome of the 
Apameans; not less distinguished were Marosas, a native of Nechilis, Bassus, Bassones, and Paul. This 
latter was from the village of Telmison. He rounded many communities in many places, and introduced the 
method essential to the knowledge of philosophy, and finally established the greatest and most 
distinguished community of monks in a place called Jugatum. Here, after a long and honorable life, he 
died, and was interred. Some of the monks who have practiced philosophy in a distinguished and divine 
way have survived to our own days; indeed, most of those to whom allusion has been made enjoyed a very 
long term of existence; and I am convinced that God added to the length of their days for the express 
purpose of furthering the interests of religion. They were instrumental in leading nearly the whole Syrian 
nation, and most of the Persians and Saracens, to the proper religion, and caused them to cease from 
paganism. After beginning the monastic philosophy there, they brought forward many like themselves. 


I suppose that Galatia, Cappadocia, and the neighboring provinces contained many other ecclesiastical 
philosophers at that time, for these regions formerly had zealously embraced our doctrine. These monks, 
for the most part, dwelt in communities in cities and villages, for they did not habituate themselves to the 
tradition of their predecessors. The severity of the winter, which is always a natural feature of that 
country, would probably make a hermit life impracticable. Leontius and Prapidius were, I understand, the 
most celebrated of these monks. The former afterwards administered the church of Ancyra, and the latter, 
a man of very advanced age, performed the episcopal functions in several villages. He also presided over 
the Basileias, the most celebrated hospice for the poor. It was established by Basil, bishop of Caesarea, 
from whom it received its name in the beginning, and retains it until to-day. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


THE WOODEN TRIPOD AND THE SUCCESSION OF THE EMPEROR, THROUGH A KNOWLEDGE OF ITS LETTERS. 
DESTRUCTION OF THE PHILOSOPHERS; ASTRONOMY 


Such is the information which I have been enabled to collect concerning the ecclesiastical philosophers of 
that time. As to the pagans, they were nearly all exterminated about the period to which we have been 
referring. Some among them, who were reputed to excel in philosophy, and who viewed with extreme 
displeasure the progress of the Christian religion, were devising who would be the successor of Valens on 
the throne of the Roman Empire, and resorted to every variety of mantic art for the purpose of attaining 
this insight into futurity. After various incantations, they constructed a tripod of laurel wood, and they 
wound up with the invocations and words to which they are accustomed; so that the name of the emperor 
might be shown by the collection of letters which were indicated, letter by letter, through the machinery 
of the tripod and the prophecy. They were gaping with open mouth for Theodore, a man who held a 
distinguished military appointment in the palace. He was a pagan and a learned man. The disposition of 
the letters, coming as far as the delta of his name, deceived the philosophers. They hence expected that 
Theodore would very soon be the emperor. When their undertaking was informed upon, Valens was as 
unbearably incensed, as if a conspiracy had been formed against his safety. Therefore all were arrested; 
Theodore and the constructors of the tripod were commanded to be put to death, some with fire, others 
with the sword. Likewise for the same reason the most brilliant philosophers of the empire were slain; 
since the wrath of the emperor was unchecked, the death penalty advanced even to those who were not 
philosophers, but who wore garments similar to theirs; hence those who applied themselves to other 
pursuits would not clothe themselves with the crocotium or tribonium, on account of the suspicion and 
fear of danger, so that they might not seem to be pursuing magic and sorcery. I do not in the least think 
that the emperor will be more blamed by right-thinking people for such wrath and cruelty than the 
philosophers, for their rashness and their unphilosophical undertaking. The emperor, absurdly supposing 
that he could put his successor to death, spared neither those who had prophesied nor the subject of their 
prophecy, as they say he did not spare those who bore the same name of Theodore,—and some were men 
of distinction,—whether they were precisely the same or similar in beginning with th and ending with d. 
The philosophers, on the other hand, acted as if the deposition and restoration of emperors had depended 
solely on them; for if the imperial succession was to be considered dependent on the arrangement of the 
stars, what was requisite but to await the accession of the future emperor, whoever he might be? or if the 
succession was regarded as dependent on the will of God, what right had man to meddle? For it is not the 
function of human foreknowledge or zeal to understand God’s thought; nor if it were right, would it be 
well for men, even if they be the wisest of all, to think that they can plan better than God. If it were 
merely from rash curiosity to discern the things of futurity that they showed such lack of judgment as to 
be ready to be caught in danger, and to despise the laws anciently established among the Romans, and at 
a time when it was not dangerous to conduct pagan worship and to sacrifice; in this they thought 
differently from Socrates; for when unjustly condemned to drink poison, he refused to save himself by 
violating the laws in which he had been born and educated, nor would he escape from prison, although it 
was in his power to do so. 


III 


The Shows, or De Spectaculis 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. THELWALL. 


CHAPTER I 


Ye Servants of God, about to draw near to God, that you may make solemn consecration of yourselves to 
Him, seek well to understand the condition of faith, the reasons of the Truth, the laws of Christian 
Discipline, which forbid among other sins of the world, the pleasures of the public shows. Ye who have 
testified and confessed that you have done so already, review the subject, that there may be no sinning 
whether through real or wilful ignorance. For such is the power of earthly pleasures, that, to retain the 
opportunity of still partaking of them, it contrives to prolong a willing ignorance, and bribes knowledge 
into playing a dishonest part. To both things, perhaps, some among you are allured by the views of the 
heathens who in this matter are wont to press us with arguments, such as these: (1) That the exquisite 
enjoyments of ear and eye we have in things external are not in the least opposed to religion in the mind 
and conscience; and (2) That surely no offence is offered to God, in any human enjoyment, by any of our 
pleasures, which it is not sinful to partake of in its own time and place, with all due honour and reverence 
secured to Him. But this is precisely what we are ready to prove: That these things are not consistent with 
true religion and true obedience to the true God. There are some who imagine that Christians, a sort of 
people ever ready to die, are trained into the abstinence they practise, with no other object than that of 
making it less difficult to despise life, the fastenings to it being severed as it were. They regard it as an art 
of quenching all desire for that which, so far as they are concerned, they have emptied of all that is 
desirable; and so it is thought to be rather a thing of human planning and foresight, than clearly laid down 
by divine command. It were a grievous thing, forsooth, for Christians, while continuing in the enjoyment 
of pleasures so great, to die for God! It is not as they say; though, if it were, even Christian obstinacy 
might well give all submission to a plan so suitable, to a rule so excellent. 


CHAPTER II 


Then, again, every one is ready with the argument that all things, as we teach, were created by God, and 
given to man for his use, and that they must be good, as coming all from so good a source; but that among 
them are found the various constituent elements of the public shows, such as the horse, the lion, bodily 
strength, and musical voice. It cannot, then, be thought that what exists by God’s own creative will is 
either foreign or hostile to Him; and if it is not opposed to Him, it cannot be regarded as injurious to His 
worshippers, as certainly it is not foreign to them. Beyond all doubt, too, the very buildings connected 
with the places of public amusement, composed as they are of rocks, stones, marbles, pillars, are things of 
God, who has given these various things for the earth’s embellishment; nay, the very scenes are enacted 
under God’s own heaven. How skilful a pleader seems human wisdom to herself, especially if she has the 
fear of losing any of her delights—any of the sweet enjoyments of worldly existence! In fact, you will find 
not a few whom the imperilling of their pleasures rather than their life holds back from us. For even the 
weakling has no strong dread of death as a debt he knows is due by him; while the wise man does not look 
with contempt on pleasure, regarding it as a precious gift—in fact, the one blessedness of life, whether to 
philosopher or fool. Now nobody denies what nobody is ignorant of—for Nature herself is teacher of it— 
that God is the Maker of the universe, and that it is good, and that it is man’s by free gift of its Maker. But 
having no intimate acquaintance with the Highest, knowing Him only by natural revelation, and not as His 
“friends” —afar off, and not as those who have been brought nigh to Him—men cannot but be in ignorance 
alike of what He enjoins and what He forbids in regard to the administration of His world. They must be 
ignorant, too, of the hostile power which works against Him, and perverts to wrong uses the things His 
hand has formed; for you cannot know either the will or the adversary of a God you do not know. We must 
not, then, consider merely by whom all things were made, but by whom they have been perverted. We 
shall find out for what use they were made at first, when we find for what they were not. There is a vast 
difference between the corrupted state and that of primal purity, just because there is a vast difference 
between the Creator and the corrupter. Why, all sorts of evils, which as indubitably evils even the 
heathens prohibit, and against which they guard themselves, come from the works of God. Take, for 
instance, murder, whether committed by iron, by poison, or by magical enchantments. Iron and herbs and 
demons are all equally creatures of God. Has the Creator, withal, provided these things for man’s 
destruction? Nay, He puts His interdict on every sort of man-killing by that one summary precept, “Thou 
shalt not kill.” Moreover, who but God, the Maker of the world, put in its gold, brass, silver, ivory, wood, 
and all the other materials used in the manufacture of idols? Yet has He done this that men may set up a 
worship in opposition to Himself? On the contrary idolatry in His eyes is the crowning sin. What is there 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


EXPEDITION AGAINST THE SARMATIANS; DEATH OF VALENTINIAN IN ROME; VALENTINIAN THE YOUNGER 
PROCLAIMED; PERSECUTION OF THE PRIESTS; ORATION OF THE PHILOSOPHER THEMISTIUS, ON ACCOUNT OF 
WHICH VALENS WAS DISPOSED TO TREAT THOSE WHO DIFFERED FROM HIM MORE HUMANELY 


Such subjects as the above, however, are best left to the examination and decision of individual judgment. 


The Sarmatians having invaded the western parts of the empire, Valentinian levied an army to oppose 
them. As soon, however, as they heard of the number and strength of the troops raised against them, they 
sent an embassy to solicit peace. When the ambassadors were ushered into the presence of Valentinian, 
he asked them whether all the Sarmatians were similar to them. On their replying that the principal men 
of the nation had been selected to form the embassy, the emperor exclaimed, in great fury, “A terrible 
thing do our subjects endure, and a calamity is surrounding the Roman government, if the Sarmatians, a 
barbarous race, of whom these are your best men, do not love to abide by themselves, but are 
emboldened to invade my government, and presume to make war at all against the Romans.” He spoke in 
this strain for some time in a very high pitch of voice, and his rage was so violent and so unbounded, that 
at length he burst simultaneously a blood-vessel and an artery. He lost, in consequence, a great quantity 
of blood, and expired soon after in a fortress of Gaul. He was about fifty-four years of age, and had, during 
thirteen years, guided the reins of government with good results and much distinction. Six days after his 
death his youngest son, who bore the same name as himself, was proclaimed emperor by the soldiers; and 
soon afterwards Valens and Gratian, his brother, formally assented to this election, although they were at 
first irritated at the soldiers having transferred the symbols of government to him without their previous 
consent. 


During this period Valens had fixed his residence at Antioch in Syria, and became more hostile to those 
who differed from him in opinion concerning the divine nature, and he vexed them more severely and 
persecuted them. The philosopher Themistius pronounced an oration in his presence, in which he 
admonished him that he ought not to wonder at the dissension concerning ecclesiastical doctrines, for it 
was more moderate and less than among the pagans, for the opinions among them are multiform; and 
that, in the number of dogmas leading to perpetual disputes, necessarily the difference about them makes 
more contentions and discussions; and accordingly it might probably be pleasing to God not to be so 
easily known, and to have a divergence of opinion, so that each might fear Him the rather, since an 
accurate knowledge of Him is so unattainable. And in the attempt to summarize this vastness, one would 
tend to conclude how great He is and how good He is. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


CONCERNING THE BARBARIANS BEYOND THE DANUBE, WHO WERE DRIVEN OUT BY THE HUNS, AND ADVANCED 
TO THE ROMANS, AND THEIR CONVERSION TO CHRISTIANITY; ULPHILAS AND ATHANARICHUS; OCCURRENCES 
BETWEEN THEM; WHENCE THE GOTHS RECEIVED ARIANISM 


This remarkable oration of Themistius disposed the emperor to be somewhat more humane, and the 
punishments became in consequence less severe than before. He would not have wholly withdrawn his 
wrath from the priests unless the anxieties of public affairs had supervened, and not permitted him to 
pursue them further. For the Goths, who inhabited the regions beyond the Ister, and had conquered other 
barbarians, having been vanquished and driven from their country by the Huns, had passed over into the 
Roman boundaries. The Huns, it is said, were unknown to the Thracians of the Ister and the Goths before 
this period; for though they were dwelling secretly near to one another, a lake of vast extent was between 
them, and the inhabitants on each side of the lake respectively imagined that their own country was 
situated at the extremity of the earth, and that there was nothing beyond them but the sea and water. It so 
happened, however, that an ox, tormented by insects, plunged into the lake, and was pursued by the 
herdsman; who, perceiving for the first time that the opposite bank was inhabited, made known the 
circumstance to his fellow-tribesmen. Some, however, relate that a stag was fleeing, and showed some of 
the hunters who were of the race of the Huns the way which was concealed superficially by the water. On 
arriving at the opposite bank, the hunters were struck with the beauty of the country, the serenity of the 
air, and the adaptedness for cultivation; and they reported what they had seen to their king. The Huns 
then made an attempt to attack the Goths with a few soldiers; but they afterwards raised a powerful army, 
conquered the Goths in battle, and took possession of their whole country. The vanquished nation, being 
pursued by their enemies, crossed over into the Roman territories. They passed over the river, and 
dispatched an embassy to the emperor, assuring him of their co-operation in any warfare in which he 
might engage, provided that he would assign a portion of land for them to inhabit. Ulphilas, the bishop of 
the nation, was the chief of the embassy. The object of his embassy was fully accomplished, and the Goths 
were permitted to take up their abode in Thrace. Soon after contentions broke out among them, which led 
to their division into two parts, one of which was headed by Athanaric, and the other by Phritigernes. 
They took up arms against each other, and Phritigernes was vanquished, and implored the assistance of 
the Romans. The emperor having commanded the troops in Thrace to assist and to ally with him, a second 
battle was fought, and Athanaric and his party were put to flight. In acknowledgment of the timely succor 
afforded by Valens, and in proof of his fidelity to the Romans, Phritigernes embraced the religion of the 
emperor, and persuaded the barbarians over whom he ruled to follow his example. It does not, however, 


appear to me that this is the only reason that can be advanced to account for the Goths having retained, 
even to the present day, the tenets of Arianism. For Ulphilas, their bishop, originally held no opinions at 
variance with those of the Catholic Church; for during the reign of Constantius, though he took part, as I 
am convinced, from thoughtlessness, at the council of Constantinople, in conjunction with Eudoxius and 
Acacius, yet he did not swerve from the doctrines of the Nicaean council. He afterwards, it appears, 
returned to Constantinople, and, it is said, entered into disputations on doctrinal topics with the chiefs of 
the Arian faction; and they promised to lay his requests before the emperor, and forward the object of his 
embassy, if he would conform to their opinions. Compelled by the urgency of the occasion, or, possibly, 
thinking that it was better to hold such views concerning the Divine nature, Ulphilas entered into 
communion with the Arians, and separated himself and his whole nation from all connection with the 
Catholic Church. For as he had instructed the Goths in the elements of religion, and through him they 
shared in a gentler mode of life, they placed the most implicit confidence in his directions, and were firmly 
convinced that he could neither do nor say anything that was evil. He had, in fact, given many signal 
proofs of the greatness of his virtue. He had exposed himself to innumerable perils in defense of the faith, 
during the period that the aforesaid barbarians were given to pagan worship. He taught them the use of 
letters, and translated the Sacred Scriptures into their own language. It was on this account, that the 
barbarians on the banks of the Ister followed the tenets of Arius. At the same period, there were many of 
the subjects of Phritigernes who testified to Christ, and were martyred. Athanaric resented that his 
subjects had become Christian under the persuasion of Ulphilas; and because they had abandoned the 
cult of their fathers, he subjected many individuals to many punishments; some he put to death after they 
had been dragged before tribunals and had nobly confessed the doctrine, and others were slain without 
being permitted to utter a single word in their own defense. It is said that the officers appointed by 
Athanaric to execute his cruel mandates, caused a statue to be constructed, which they placed on a 
chariot, and had it conveyed to the tents of those who were suspected of having embraced Christianity, 
and who were therefore commanded to worship the statue and offer sacrifice; if they refused to do so, the 
men and the tents were burnt together. But I have heard that an outrage of still greater atrocity was 
perpetrated at this period. Many refused to obey those who were compelling them by force to sacrifice. 
Among them were men and women; of the latter some were leading their little children, others were 
nourishing their new-born infants at the breast; they fled to their church, which was a tent. The pagans 
set fire to it, and all were destroyed. 


The Goths were not long in making peace among themselves; and in unreasonable excitement, they then 
began to ravage Thrace and to pillage the cities and villages. Valens, on inquiry, learned by experiment 
how great a mistake he had made; for he had calculated that the Goths would always be useful to the 
empire and formidable to its enemies, and had therefore neglected the reinforcement of the Roman ranks. 
He had taken gold from the cities and villages under the Romans, instead of the usual complement of men 
for the military service. On his expectation being thus frustrated, he quitted Antioch and hastened to 
Constantinople. Hence the persecution which he had been carrying on against Christians differing in 
opinion from himself, had a truce. Euzoius, president of the Arians, died, and Dorotheus was proposed for 
his government. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


CONCERNING MANIA, THE PHYLARCH OF THE SARACENS. WHEN THE TREATY WITH THE ROMANS WAS 
DISSOLVED, MOSES, THEIR BISHOP, WHO HAD BEEN ORDAINED BY THE CHRISTIANS, RENEWED IT. NARRATIVE 
CONCERNING THE ISHMAELITES AND THE SARACENS, AND THEIR GOODS; AND HOW THEY BEGAN TO BE 
CHRISTIANIZED THROUGH ZOCOMUS, THEIR PHYLARCH 


About this period the king of the Saracens died, and the peace which had previously existed between that 
nation and the Romans was dissolved. Mania, the widow of the late monarch, after attaining to the 
government of her race, led her troops into Phoenicia and Palestine, as far as the regions of Egypt lying to 
the left of those who sail towards the source of the Nile, and which are generally denominated Arabia. 
This war was by no means a contemptible one, although conducted by a woman. The Romans, it is said, 
considered it so arduous and so perilous, that the general of the Phoenician troops applied for assistance 
to the general of the entire cavalry and infantry of the East. This latter ridiculed the summons, and 
undertook to give battle alone. He accordingly attacked Mania, who commanded her own troops in 
person; and he was rescued with difficulty by the general of the troops of Palestine and Phoenicia. 
Perceiving the extremity of the danger, this general deemed it unnecessary to obey the orders he had 
received to keep aloof from the combat; he therefore rushed upon the barbarians, and furnished his 
superior an opportunity for safe retreat, while he himself yielded ground and shot at those who fled, and 
beat off with his arrows the enemies who were pressing upon him. This occurrence is still held in 
remembrance among the people of the country, and is celebrated in songs by the Saracens. 


As the war was still pursued with vigor, the Romans found it necessary to send an embassy to Mania to 
solicit peace. It is said that she refused to comply with the request of the embassy, unless consent were 
given for the ordination of a certain man named Moses, who practiced philosophy in a neighboring desert, 
as bishop over her subjects. This Moses was a man of virtuous life, and noted for performing the divine 
and miraculous signs. On these conditions being announced to the emperor, the chiefs of the army were 
commanded to seize Moses, and conduct him to Lucius. The monk exclaimed, in the presence of the rulers 


and the assembled people, “I am not worthy of the honor of bearing the name and dignity of chief priest; 
but if, notwithstanding my unworthiness God destines me to this office, I take Him to witness who created 
the heavens and the earth, that I will not be ordained by the imposition of the hands of Lucius, which are 
defiled with the blood of holy men.” Lucius immediately rejoined, “If you are unacquainted with the nature 
of my creed, you do wrong in judging me before you are in possession of all the circumstances of the case. 
If you have been prejudiced by the calumnies that have been circulated against me, at least allow me to 
declare to you what are my sentiments; and do you be the judge of them.” “Your creed is already well 
known to me,” replied Moses; “and its nature is testified by bishops, presbyters, and deacons, who are 
suffering grievously in exile, and the mines. It is clear that your sentiments are opposed to the faith of 
Christ, and to all orthodox doctrines concerning the Godhead.” Having again protested, upon oath, that he 
would not receive ordination from them, he went to the Saracens. He reconciled them to the Romans, and 
converted many to Christianity, and passed his life among them as a priest, although he found few who 
shared in his belief. 


This is the tribe which took its origin and had its name from Ishmael, the son of Abraham; and the 
ancients called them Ishmaelites after their progenitor. As their mother Hagar was a slave, they 
afterwards, to conceal the opprobrium of their origin, assumed the name of Saracens, as if they were 
descended from Sara, the wife of Abraham. Such being their origin, they practice circumcision like the 
Jews, refrain from the use of pork, and observe many other Jewish rites and customs. If, indeed, they 
deviate in any respect from the observances of that nation, it must be ascribed to the lapse of time, and to 
their intercourse with the neighboring nations. Moses, who lived many centuries after Abraham, only 
legislated for those whom he led out of Egypt. The inhabitants of the neighboring countries, being 
strongly addicted to superstition, probably soon corrupted the laws imposed upon them by their forefather 
Ishmael. The ancient Hebrews had their community life under this law only, using therefore unwritten 
customs, before the Mosaic legislation. These people certainly served the same gods as the neighboring 
nations, honoring and naming them similarly, so that by this likeness with their forefathers in religion, 
there is evidenced their departure from the laws of their forefathers. As is usual, in the lapse of time, their 
ancient customs fell into oblivion, and other practices gradually got the precedence among them. Some of 
their tribe afterwards happening to come in contact with the Jews, gathered from them the facts of their 
true origin, returned to their kinsmen, and inclined to the Hebrew customs and laws. From that time on, 
until now, many of them regulate their lives according to the Jewish precepts. Some of the Saracens were 
converted to Christianity not long before the present reign. They shared in the faith of Christ by 
intercourse with the priests and monks who dwelt near them, and practiced philosophy in the neighboring 
deserts, and who were distinguished by the excellence of their life, and by their miraculous works. It is 
said that a whole tribe, and Zocomus, their chief, were converted to Christianity and baptized about this 
period, under the following circumstances: Zocomus was childless, and went to a certain monk of great 
celebrity to complain to him of this calamity; for among the Saracens, and I believe other barbarian 
nations, it was accounted of great importance to have children. The monk desired Zocomus to be of good 
cheer, engaged in prayer on his behalf, and sent him away with the promise that if he would believe in 
Christ, he would have a son. When this promise was confirmed by God, and when a son was born to him, 
Zocomus was initiated, and all his subjects with him. From that period this tribe was peculiarly fortunate, 
and became strong in point of number, and formidable to the Persians as well as to the other Saracens. 
Such are the details that I have been enabled to collect concerning the conversion of the Saracens and 
their first bishop. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


PETER, HAVING RETURNED FROM ROME, REGAINS THE CHURCHES OF EGYPT, AFTER LUCIUS HAD GIVEN WAY; 
EXPEDITION OF VALENS INTO THE WEST AGAINST THE SCYTHIANS 


Those in every city who maintained the Nicene doctrine now began to take courage, and more particularly 
the inhabitants of Alexandria in Egypt. Peter had returned thither from Rome with a letter from Damasus, 
confirmatory of the tenets of Nicaea and of his own ordination; and he was installed in the government of 
the churches in the place of Lucius, who sailed away to Constantinople after his eviction. The Emperor 
Valens very naturally was so distracted by other affairs, that he had no leisure to attend to these 
transactions. He had no sooner arrived at Constantinople than he incurred the suspicion and hatred of the 
people. The barbarians were pillaging Thrace, and were even advancing to the very suburbs, and 
attempted to make an assault on the very walls, with no one to hinder them. The city was indignant at this 
inertness; and the people even charged the emperor with being a party to their attack, because he did not 
sally forth, but delayed offering battle. At length, when he was present at the sports of the Hippodrome, 
the people openly and loudly accused him of neglecting the affairs of the state, and demanded arms that 
they might fight in their own defense. Valens, offended at these reproaches, immediately undertook an 
expedition against the barbarians; but he threatened to punish the insolence of the people on his return, 
and also to take vengeance on them for having formerly supported the tyrant Procopius. 


CHAPTER XL 


SAINT ISAAC, THE MONK, PREDICTS THE DEATH OF VALENS. VALENS IN HIS FLIGHT ENTERS A CHAFF-HOUSE, IS 
CONSUMED, AND SO YIELDS UP HIS LIFE 


When Valens was on the point of departing from Constantinople, Isaac, a monk of great virtue, who feared 
no danger in the cause of God, presented himself before him, and addressed him in the following words: 
“Give back, O emperor, to the orthodox, and to those who maintain the Nicene doctrines, the churches of 
which you have deprived them, and the victory will be yours.” The emperor was offended at this act of 
boldness, and commanded that Isaac should be arrested and kept in chains until his return, when he 
meant to bring him to justice for his temerity. Isaac, however, replied, “You will not return unless you 
restore the churches.” And so in fact it came to pass. For when Valens marched out with his army, the 
Goths retreated while pursued. In his advances he passed by Thrace, and came to Adrianople. When at 
not great distance from the barbarians, he found them encamped in a secure position; and yet he had the 
rashness to attack them before he had arranged his own legions in proper order. His cavalry was 
dispersed, his infantry compelled to retreat; and, pursued by the enemy, he dismounted from his horse, 
and with a few attendants entered into a small house or tower, where he secreted himself. The barbarians 
were in full pursuit, and went beyond the tower, not suspecting that he had selected it for his place of 
concealment. As the last detachment of the barbarians was passing by the tower, the attendants of the 
emperor let fly a volley of arrows from their covert, which immediately led to the exclamation that Valens 
was concealed within the building. Those who were a little in advance heard this exclamation, and made 
known the news with a shout to those companions who were in advance of them; and thus the news was 
conveyed till it reached the detachments which were foremost in the pursuit. They returned, and 
encompassed the tower. They collected vast quantities of wood from the country around, which they piled 
up against the tower, and finally set fire to the mass. A wind which had happened to arise favored the 
progress of the conflagration; and in a short period the tower, with all that it contained, including the 
emperor and his attendants, was utterly destroyed. Valens was fifty years of age. He had reigned thirteen 
years conjointly with his brother, and three by himself. 


Book VII 


CHAPTER I 


WHEN THE ROMANS ARE PRESSED BY THE BARBARIANS, MAVIA SENDS ASSISTANCE, AND SOME OF THE 
POPULACE EFFECT A VICTORY. GRATIAN COMMANDS EACH TO BELIEVE AS HE WISHES 


Such was the fate of Valens. The barbarians, flushed with victory, overran Thrace, and advanced to the 
gates of Constantinople. In this emergency, a few of the confederate Saracens sent by Mavia, together 
with many of the populace, were of great service. It is reported that Dominica, wife of Valens, furnished 
money out of the public treasury, and some of the people, after hastily arming themselves, attacked the 
barbarians, and drove them from the city. 


Gratian, who at this period reigned conjointly with his brother over the whole Roman Empire, disapproved 
of the late persecution that had been carried on to check the diversity in religious creeds, and recalled all 
those who had been banished on account of their religion. He also enacted a law by which it was decreed 
that every individual should be freely permitted the exercise of his own religion, and should be allowed to 
hold assemblies, with the exception of the Manichaeans and the followers of Photinus and Eunomius. 


CHAPTER II 


GRATIAN ELECTS THEODOSIUS OF SPAIN TO REIGN WITH HIM, ARIANISM PREVAILS THROUGHOUT THE 
EASTERN CHURCHES EXCEPT THAT OF JERUSALEM. COUNCIL OF ANTIOCH. THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
PRESIDENCY OF THE CHURCHES 


On reflecting that, while it was indispensably requisite to check the incursions of the barbarians of the 
Ister in Illyria and Thrace, his presence was equally necessary in Gaul to repel the inroads of the 
Alemanni, Gratian associated Theodosius with himself at Sirmich, in the government of the empire. 
Theodosius belonged to an illustrious family of the Pyrenees in Iberia, and had acquired so much renown 
in war, that before he was raised to the imperial power, he was universally considered capable of guiding 
the reins of the empire. 


At this period all the churches of the East, with the exception of that of Jerusalem, were in the hands of 
the Arians. The Macedonians differed but little in opinion from those who maintained the doctrine of 
Nicaea, and held intercourse and communion with them in all the cities; and this had been more 
especially the case with the Macedonians of Constantinople, ever since their reconciliation with Liberius. 
But after the enactment of Gratian’s law, some bishops of the Macedonian heresy took courage and 
repossessed the churches from which they had been ejected by Valens. They assembled together at 
Antioch in Caria, and protested that the Son is not to be declared “consubstantial” with the Father, but 
only like unto Him in substance. From that period, many of the Macedonians seceded from the others, and 
held separate churches; while others, condemning this opposition and contentiousness of those who had 
made these decisions, united themselves still more firmly with the followers of the Nicene doctrines. 


Many of the bishops who had been banished by Valens, and who were recalled about this period in 
consequence of the law of Gratian, manifested no ambition to be restored to the highest offices of the 
Church; but they preferred the unity of the people, and therefore begged the Arian bishops to retain the 
posts they occupied, and not to rend by dissension the Church, which had been transmitted by God and 
the apostles as one, but which contentiousness and ambition for precedence had divided into many parts. 
Eulalius, bishop of Amasia in Pontus, was one of those who pursued this course of conduct. It is said that 
when he returned from exile, he found that his church was presided over by an Arian bishop, and that 
scarcely fifty inhabitants of the city had submitted to the control of this new bishop. Eulalius, desiring 
unity above all other considerations, offered to take part with the Arian bishop in the government of the 
church, and expressly agreed to allow him the precedence. But as the Arian would not comply with this 
proposition, it was not long before he found himself deserted by the few who had followed him, and who 
went over to the other party. 


CHAPTER III 


CONCERNING ST. MELETIUS AND PAULINUS, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH. THEIR OATH RESPECTING THE EPISCOPAL 
SEE 


In consequence of this law, Meletius returned about this period to Antioch in Syria; and his presence gave 
rise to great contention among the people. Paulinus, whom Valens, from veneration for his piety, had not 
ventured to banish, was still alive. The partisans of Meletius, therefore, proposed his association with 


Paulinus, who condemned the ordination of Meletius, because it had been conferred by Arian bishops; and 
yet the supporters of Meletius went forward by force into the work they had devised; for they were not 
few in number, and so placed Meletius on the episcopal throne in one of the suburban churches. The 
mutual animosity of the two parties increased, and sedition was expected, had not a remarkable plan for 
the restoration of concord prevailed. For it seemed best, to take oaths from those who were considered 
eligible, or who were expected to occupy the episcopal see of that place. Of these there were five besides 
Flavian. These promised that they would neither strive for, nor accept the episcopate should an ordination 
take place among them during the life of Paulinus and Meletius, and that in the event of the decease of 
either of these great men, the other alone should succeed to the bishopric. On their ratifying this promise 
with oaths, unanimity was restored among almost all the people; a few of the Luciferites still diverged 
because Meletius had been ordained by heretics. On the termination of this contest, Meletius proceeded 
to Constantinople, where many other bishops had assembled together to deliberate on the necessity of 
translating Gregory from the bishopric of Nazianzen to that of this city. 


CHAPTER IV 


REIGN OF THEODOSIUS THE GREAT; HE WAS INITIATED INTO DIVINE BAPTISM BY ASCHOLIUS, BISHOP OF 
THESSALONICA. THE LETTERS HE ADDRESSED TO THOSE WHO DID NOT HOLD THE DEFINITION OF THE 
COUNCIL OF NICE 


As Gaul was about this period infested by the incursions of the Alemanni, Gratian returned to his paternal 
dominions, which he had reserved for himself and his brother, when he bestowed the government of Illyria 
and of the Eastern provinces upon Theodosius. He effected his purpose with regard to the barbarians; and 
Theodosius was equally successful against the tribes from the banks of the Ister; he defeated them, 
compelled them to sue for peace, and, after accepting hostages from them, proceeded to Thessalonica. He 
fell ill while in this city, and after receiving instruction from Ascholius, the bishop, he was initiated, and 
was soon after restored to health. The parents of Theodosius were Christians, and were attached to the 
Nicene doctrines; he was pleased with Ascholius, who maintained the same doctrines, and was, in a word, 
endowed with every virtue of the priesthood. He also rejoiced at finding that the Arian heresy had not 
been participated in by Illyria. He inquired concerning the religious sentiments which were prevalent in 
the other provinces, and ascertained that, as far as Macedonia, all the churches were like minded, and all 
held that equal homage ought to be rendered to God the Word, and to the Holy Ghost, as to God the 
Father; but that towards the East, and particularly at Constantinople, the people were divided into many 
different heresies. Reflecting that it would be better to propound his own religious views to his subjects, 
so as not to appear to be using force by commanding the unwilling subject to worship contrary to his 
judgment, Theodosius enacted a law at Thessalonica, which he caused to be published at Constantinople, 
well knowing that the rescript would speedily become public to all the other cities, if issued from that city, 
which is as a citadel of the whole empire. He made known by this law his intention of leading all his 
subjects to the reception of that faith which Peter, the chief of the apostles, had, from the beginning, 
preached to the Romans, and which was professed by Damasus, bishop of Rome, and by Peter, bishop of 
Alexandria. He enacted that the title of “Catholic Church” should be exclusively confined to those who 
rendered equal homage to the Three Persons of the Trinity, and that those individuals who entertained 
opposite opinions should be treated as heretics, regarded with contempt, and delivered over to 
punishment. 


CHAPTER V 


GREGORY, THE THEOLOGIAN, RECEIVES FROM THEODOSIUS THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCHES. EXPULSION 
OF DEMOPHILUS, AND OF ALL WHO DENY THAT THE SON IS “CONSUBSTANTIAL’ WITH THE FATHER 


Soon after the enactment of this law, Theodosius went to Constantinople. The Arians, under the guidance 
of Demophilus, still retained possession of the churches. Gregory of Nazianzen presided over those who 
maintain the “consubstantiality” of the Holy Trinity, and assembled them together in a little dwelling, 
which had been altered into the form of a house of prayer, by those who held the same opinions and had a 
like form of worship. It subsequently became one of the most conspicuous in the city, and is so now, not 
only for the beauty and number of its structures, but also for the advantages accruing to it from the visible 
manifestations of God. For the power of God was there manifested, and was helpful both in waking visions 
and in dreams, often for the relief of many diseases and for those afflicted by some sudden transmutation 
in their affairs. The power was accredited to Mary, the Mother of God, the holy virgin, for she does 
manifest herself in this way. The name of Anastasia was given to this church, because, as I believe, the 
Nicene doctrines which were fallen into disuse in Constantinople, and, so to speak, buried by reason of 
the power of the heterodox, arose from the dead and were again quickened through the discourses of 
Gregory; or, as I have heard, some affirm with assurance that one day, when the people were met together 
for worship in this edifice, a pregnant woman fell from the highest gallery, and was found dead on the 
spot; but that, at the prayer of the whole congregation, she was restored to life, and she and the infant 
were saved. On account of the occurrence of this divine marvel, the place, as some assert, obtained its 
name. 


The emperor sent to command Demophilus to conform to the doctrines of Nicaea, and to lead the people 


to embrace the same sentiments, or else to vacate the churches. Demophilus assembled the people, 
acquainted them with the imperial edict, and informed them that it was his intention to hold a church the 
next day without the walls of the city, in accordance, he said, with the Divine law, which commands us 
when we are persecuted in one city to “flee unto another.” From that day he always held church without 
the city with Lucius, who was formerly the bishop of the Arians at Alexandria; and who, after having been 
expelled, as above related, from that city, fled to Constantinople and fixed his residence there. When 
Demophilus and his followers had quitted the church, the emperor entered therein and engaged in prayer; 
and from that period those who maintained the consubstantiality of the Holy Trinity held possession of the 
houses of prayer. These events occurred in the fifth year of the consulate of Gratian, and in the first of 
that of Theodosius, and after the churches had been during forty years in the hands of the Arians. 


CHAPTER VI 


CONCERNING THE ARIANS; AND FURTHER, THE SUCCESS OF EUNOMIUS. BOLDNESS OF ST. AMPHILOCHIUS 
TOWARD THE EMPEROR 


The Arians, who were still very strong in point of numbers, and who, through the protection formerly 
granted by Constantius and Valens, were still convening without fear, and discoursing publicly concerning 
God and the Divine nature, now determined upon making an attempt to gain over the emperor to their 
party, through the intervention of individuals of their sect who held appointments at court; and they 
entertained hopes of succeeding in this project, as well as they had succeeded in the case of Constantius. 
These machinations excited great anxiety and fear among the members of the Catholic Church; but the 
chief cause of their apprehension was the reasoning power of Eunomius. It appears that, during the reign 
of Valens, Eunomius had some dispute with his own clergy at Cyzicus, and had in consequence seceded 
from the Arians, and retired to Bithynia, near Constantinople. Here multitudes resorted to him; some also 
gathered from different quarters, a few with the design of testing his principles, and others merely from 
the desire of listening to his discourses. His reputation reached the ears of the emperor, who would gladly 
have held a conference with him. But the Empress Flacilla studiously prevented an interview from taking 
place between them; for she was the most faithful guard of the Nicene doctrines, and feared lest 
Eunomius might, by his powers of disputation, induce a change in the sentiments of the emperor. 


In the meantime, while these intrigues were being carried on by each party, it is said that the bishops then 
residing in Constantinople went to the emperor, to render him the customary salutations. An old priest 
from a city of little note, and who was simple and unworldly, yet well instructed in Divine subjects, formed 
one of this party. The rest saluted the emperor with uncovered head and very reverently. The aged priest 
greeted him in the same form; but, instead of rendering equal honor to the prince, who was seated beside 
his father, the old priest approached him, patted him familiarly, and called him his dear child. The 
emperor was incensed and enraged at the indignity offered to his son, in that he had not been accorded 
like honor; and commanded that the old man should be thrust from his presence with violence. While 
being pushed away, hither and thither, however, the old priest turned around and exclaimed, “Reflect, O 
emperor, on the wrath of the Heavenly Father against those who do not honor His Son as Himself, and 
who have the audacity to assert that the Son is inferior to the Father.” The emperor felt the force of this 
observation, recalled the priest, apologized to him for what had occurred, and confessed that he had 
spoken the truth. The emperor was henceforward less disposed to hold intercourse with heretics, and he 
prohibited contests and assemblies in the markets. He made it dangerous to hold discussions of this kind 
about the substance and nature of God, by enacting a law, and defining the punishments in this matter. 


CHAPTER VII 


CONCERNING THE SECOND HOLY GENERAL COUNCIL, AND THE PLACE AND CAUSE OF ITS CONVENTION. 
ABDICATION OF GREGORY THE THEOLOGIAN 


The emperor soon after convened a council of orthodox bishops, for the purpose of confirming the decrees 
of Nicaea, and of electing a bishop to the vacant see of Constantinople. He likewise summoned the 
Macedonians to this assembly; for as their doctrines differed but little from those of the Catholic Church, 
he judged that it would be easy to effect a reunion with them. About a hundred and fifty bishops who 
maintained the consubstantiality of the Holy Trinity, were present at this council, as likewise thirty-six of 
the Macedonian bishops, chiefly from the cities of the Hellespont; of whom the principal were Eleusius, 
bishop of Cyzicus, and Marcian, bishop of Lampsacus. The other party was under the guidance of Timothy, 
who had succeeded his brother Peter in the see of Alexandria; of Meletius, bishop of Antioch, who had 
repaired to Constantinople a short time previously, on account of the election of Gregory, and of Cyril, 
bishop of Jerusalem, who had at this period renounced the tenets of the Macedonians which he previously 
held. Ascholius, bishop of Thessalonica, Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus, and Acacius, bishop of Berea, were 
also present at the council. These latter unanimously maintained the decrees of Nicaea, and urged 
Eleusius and his partisans to conform to these sentiments, reminding them, at the same time, of the 
embassy they had formerly deputed to Liberius, and of the confession they conveyed to him through the 
medium of Eustathius, Silvanus, and Theophilus, as has been narrated. The Macedonians, however, 
declared openly that they would never admit the Son to be of the same substance as the Father, whatever 
confession they might formerly have made to Liberius, and immediately withdrew. They then wrote to 


those of their adherents in every city, exhorting them not to conform to the doctrines of Nicaea. 


The bishops who remained at Constantinople now turned their attention to the election of a prelate to the 
see of that city. It is said that the emperor, from profound admiration of the sanctity and eloquence of 
Gregory, judged that he was worthy of this bishopric, and that, from reverence of his virtue, the greater 
number of the Synod was of the same opinion. Gregory at first consented to accept the presidency of the 
church of Constantinople; but afterwards, on ascertaining that some of the bishops, particularly those of 
Egypt, objected to the election, he withdrew his consent. For my part, this wisest of men is worthy of 
admiration, not only for universal qualifications, but not the least for his conduct under the present 
circumstances. His eloquence did not inspire him with pride, nor did vainglory lead him to desire the 
control of a church, which he had received when it was no longer in danger. He surrendered his 
appointment to the bishops when it was required of him, and never complained of his many labors, or of 
the dangers he had incurred in the suppression of heresies. Had he retained possession of the bishopric of 
Constantinople, it would have been no detriment to the interests of any individual, as another bishop had 
been appointed in his stead at Nazianzen. But the council, in strict obedience to the laws of the fathers 
and ecclesiastical order, withdrew from him, with his own acquiescence, the deposit which had been 
confided to him, without making an exception in favor of so eminent a man. The emperor and the priests 
therefore proceeded to the election of another bishop, which they regarded as the most important affair 
then requiring attention; and the emperor was urgent that diligent investigations might be instituted, so 
that the most excellent and best individual might be intrusted with the high-priesthood of the great and 
royal city. The council, however, was divided in sentiment; for each of the members desired to see one of 
his own friends ordained over the church. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ELECTION OF NECTARIUS TO THE SEE OF CONSTANTINOPLE; HIS BIRTHPLACE AND EDUCATION 


A certain man of Tarsus in Cilicia, of the illustrious order of senator, was at this period residing at 
Constantinople. Being about to return to his own country, he called upon Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus, to 
inquire whether he had any letters to send by him. Diodorus was fully intent upon the ordination, which 
was the subject then engrossing universal attention of the men. He had no sooner seen Nectarius than he 
considered him worthy of the bishopric, and straightway determined this in his own mind as he reflected 
on the venerable age of the man, his form so befitting a priest, and the suavity of his manners. He 
conducted him, as if upon some other business, to the bishop of Antioch, and requested him to use his 
influence to procure this election. The bishop of Antioch derided this request, for the names of the most 
eminent men had already been proposed for consideration. He, however, called Nectarius to him, and 
desired him to remain for a short time with him. Some time after, the emperor commanded the priests to 
draw up a list of the names of those whom they thought worthy of the ordination, reserving to himself the 
right of choosing any one of those whose names were thus submitted to him. All the bishops complied 
with this mandate; and, among the others, the bishop of Antioch wrote down the names of those whom he 
proposed as candidates for the bishopric, and, at the end of his list, from consideration for Diodorus, he 
inserted the name of Nectarius. The emperor read the list of those inscribed and stopped at the name of 
Nectarius at the end of the document, on which he placed his finger, and seemed for some time lost in 
reflection; ran it up to the beginning, and again went through the whole, and chose Nectarius. This 
nomination excited great astonishment and all the people were anxious to ascertain who Nectarius was, 
his manner of life, and birthplace. When they heard that he had not been initiated their amazement was 
increased at the decision of the emperor. I believe that Diodorus himself was not aware that Nectarius had 
not been baptized; for, had he been acquainted with this fact, he would not have ventured to give his vote 
for the priesthood to one uninitiated. It appears reasonable to suppose, that on perceiving that Nectarius 
was of advanced age, he took it for granted that he had been initiated long previously. But these events 
did not take place without the interposition of God. For when the emperor was informed that Nectarius 
had not been initiated, he remained of the same opinion, although opposed by many priests. When at last, 
consent had been given to the imperial mandate, Nectarius was initiated, and while yet clad in his 
initiatory robes, was proclaimed bishop of Constantinople by the unanimous voice of the Synod. Many 
have conjectured that the emperor was led to make this election by a Divine revelation. I shall not decide 
whether this conjecture be true or false; but I feel convinced, when I reflect on the extraordinary 
circumstances attending this ordination, that the events were not brought about without the Divine 
strength; and that God led this mild and virtuous and excellent man into the priesthood. Such are the 
details which I have been able to ascertain concerning the ordination of Nectarius. 


CHAPTER IX 


DECREES OF THE SECOND GENERAL COUNCIL. MAXIMUS, THE CYNICAL PHILOSOPHER 


After these transactions, Nectarius and the other priests assembled together, and decreed that the faith 
established by the council of Nicaea should remain dominant, and that all heresies should be condemned; 
that the churches everywhere should be governed according to the ancient canons; that each bishop 
should remain in his own church, and not go elsewhere under any light pretext; or, without invitation, 
perform ordinations in which he had no right to interfere, as had frequently been the case in the Catholic 


Church during the times of persecution. They likewise decreed that the affairs of each church should be 
subjected to the investigation and control of a council of the province; and that the bishop of 
Constantinople should rank next in point of precedence to the bishop of Rome, as occupying the see of 
New Rome; for Constantinople was not only already favored with this appellation, but was also in the 
enjoyment of many privileges,—such as a senate of its own, and the division of the citizens into ranks and 
orders; it was also governed by its own magistrates, and possessed contracts, laws, and immunities in 
equal degree with those of Rome in Italy. 


The council also decreed that Maximus had not been nor was now a bishop; and that those individuals 
whom he had ordained were not of the clergy; and that all that had been done by him, or in his name, was 
null and void. Maximus was a native of Alexandria, and, by profession, a cynical philosopher. He was 
zealously attached to the Nicene doctrines, and had been secretly ordained bishop of Constantinople by 
bishops who had assembled in that city from Egypt. 


Such were the decrees of the council. They were confirmed by the emperor, who enacted that the faith 
established at Nicaea should be dominant, and that the churches everywhere should be placed in the 
hands of those who acknowledged one and the same Godhead in the hypostasis of three Persons of equal 
honor and of equal power; namely, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. To designate them still more 
precisely, the emperor declared that he referred to those who held communion with Nectarius, at 
Constantinople, and with Timothy, bishop of Alexandria, in Egypt; in the churches of the East with 
Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus, and in Syria with Pelagius, bishop of Laodicea, and in Asia with Amphilochius, 
president of the churches in Iconium; to those in the cities by the Pontus, from Bithynia to Armenia, who 
held communion with Helladius, bishop of the church of Caesarea in Cappadocia; with Gregory, bishop of 
Nyssa; and with Otreinus, bishop of Melitine; and to the cities of Thrace and Scythia, who held 
communion with Terentius, bishop of Tomi, and with Martyrius, bishop of Marcianopolis. The emperor was 
personally acquainted with all these bishops, and had ascertained that they governed their respective 
churches wisely and piously. After these transactions, the council was dissolved, and each of the bishops 
returned homewards. 


CHAPTER X 


CONCERNING MARTYRIUS OF CILICIA. TRANSLATION OF THE REMAINS OF ST. PAUL THE CONFESSOR, AND OF 
MELETIUS, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


Nectarius made himself acquainted with the routine of sacerdotal ceremonies under the instruction of 
Cyriacus, bishop of Adana, whom he had requested Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus, to leave with him for a 
short period. Nectarius also retained several other Cilicians with him, amongst whom was Martyrius, his 
physician, who had been a witness of the irregularities of his youth. Nectarius was desirous of ordaining 
him deacon; but Martyrius refused the honor under the plea of his own unworthiness of such a divine 
service, and called upon Nectarius himself to witness as to the course of his past life. To this Nectarius 
replied as follows: “Although I am now a priest, do you not know that my past career was a more guilty 
one than yours, inasmuch as you were but an instrument in my numerous profligacies?” “But you, O 
blessed one,” replied Martyrius, “were cleansed by baptism, and were then accounted worthy of the 
priesthood. Both these ordinances are appointed by the Divine law for purification from sin, and it seems 
to me that you now differ in no respect from a new-born infant; but I long ago received holy baptism, and 
have since continued in the same abusive course.” It was under this plea that he excused himself from 
receiving ordination; and I commend the man for his refusal, and therefore would give him a part in my 
history. 


The Emperor Theodosius, on being informed of various events connected with Paul, formerly bishop of 
Constantinople, caused his body to be removed to the church erected by Macedonius, his enemy, and 
buried there. This temple is a spacious and most distinguished edifice, and is still named after Paul. Hence 
many persons who are ignorant of the facts of the case, particularly women and the mass of the people, 
imagine that Paul, the apostle, is interred therein. The remains of Meletius were at the same time 
conveyed to Antioch, and deposited near the tomb of Babylas the martyr. It is said that through every 
public way, by the command of the emperor, the relics were received within the walls in every city, 
contrary to Roman custom, and were honored with singing of psalms antiphonally in such places, until 
they were transferred to Antioch. 


CHAPTER XI 


ORDINATION OF FLAVIAN AS BISHOP OF ANTIOCH, AND SUBSEQUENT OCCURRENCES ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
OATH 


After the pompous interment of the remains of Meletius, Flavian was ordained in his stead, and that, too, 
in direct violation of the oath he had taken; for Paulinus was still alive. This gave rise to fresh troubles in 
the church of Antioch. Many persons refused to maintain communion with Flavian, and held their church 
apart with Paulinus. Even the priests differed among themselves on this subject. The Egyptians, Arabians, 
and Cypriots were indignant at the injustice that had been manifested towards Paulinus. On the other 


hand, the Syrians, the Palestinians, the Phoenicians, and the greater part of Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Galatia, and Pontus, sided with Flavian. The bishop of Rome, and all the Western priests, regarded the 
conduct of Flavian with the utmost displeasure. They addressed the customary epistles, called synodical, 
to Paulinus as bishop of Antioch, and took no notice of Flavian. They also withdrew from communion with 
Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus, and Acacius, bishop of Berea, because they had ordained Flavian. To take 
further cognizance of the affair, the Western bishops and the Emperor Gratian wrote to the bishops of the 
East, and summoned them to attend a council in the West. 


CHAPTER XII 


PROJECT OF THEODOSIUS TO UNIFY ALL THE HERESIES. THE PROPOSITIONS MADE BY AGELIUS AND SISINIUS, 
THE NOVATIANS. AT ANOTHER SYNOD, THE EMPEROR RECEIVED THOSE ONLY WHO REPRESENT 
CONSUBSTANTIALITY; THOSE WHO HELD A DIFFERENT VIEW HE EJECTED FROM THE CHURCHES 


Although all the houses of prayer were at this period in the possession of the Catholic Church, many 
troubles occurred in various parts of the empire, instigated by the Arians. The Emperor Theodosius, 
therefore, soon after the council above mentioned, again summoned together the presidents of the sects 
which were flourishing, in order that they might either bring others to their own state of conviction on 
disputed topics, or be convinced themselves; for he imagined that all would be brought to oneness of 
opinion, if a free discussion were entered into, concerning ambiguous points of doctrine. The council, 
therefore, was convened. This occurred in the year of the second consulate of Merobaudes, and the first 
of Saturninus, and at the same period that Arcadius was associated with his father in the government of 
the empire. Theodosius sent for Nectarius, consulted with him concerning the coming Synod, and 
commanded him to introduce the discussion of all questions which had given rise to heresies, so that the 
church of the believers in Christ might be one, and might agree on the doctrine according to which piety 
ought to be observed. When Nectarius returned home, feeling anxious about the affair confided to him, he 
made known the mandate of the emperor to Agelius, the president of the church of the Novatians, who 
held the same religious sentiments as himself. Agelius proved the virtue of his life by works, but was 
unaccustomed to the finesse and deception of words; he therefore proposed as a substitute, one of his 
readers, by name Sisinius, who afterwards succeeded him as bishop, a man who could see what was 
practical, and could debate, if that were necessary. Sisinius possessed powers of intellect and of 
expression; he had an accurate knowledge of the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, and was well 
acquainted with profane and with ecclesiastical literature. He proposed that all disputation with the 
heterodox, as being a fruitful source of contention and war, should be avoided; but recommended that 
inquiries should rather be instituted, as to whether the heretics admitted the testimony of the expositors 
and teachers of the sacred words, who lived before the Church was rent in division. “If they reject the 
testimony of these great men,” said he, “they will be condemned by their own followers; but if they admit 
their authority as being adequate to resolve ambiguous points of doctrine, we will produce their books.” 
For Sisinius was well aware that, as the ancients recognized the Son to be eternal like the Father, they 
had never presumed to assert that He had had an origin from some beginning. This suggestion received 
the approbation of Nectarius, and afterwards of the emperor; and investigations were set on foot as to the 
opinions entertained by heretics concerning the ancient interpreters of Scripture. As it was found that the 
heretics professed to hold these early writers in great admiration, the emperor asked them openly 
whether they would defer to the authority of the aforesaid on controverted topics, and test their own 
doctrines by the sentiments propounded in those works. This proposition excited great contention among 
the leaders of the various heretical sects, for they did not all hold the same view about the books of the 
ancients; the emperor knew that they were convicted by the debates over their own words alone, and 
withdrew the proposition. He blamed them for their opinion, and commanded each party to draw up a 
written exposition of its own creed. On the day appointed for the presentation of these documents, 
Nectarius and Agelius appeared at the palace, as representatives of those who maintain the 
consubstantiality of the Holy Trinity; Demophilus, the Arian president, came forward as the deputy of the 
Arians; Eunomius represented the Eunomians; and Eleusius, bishop of Cyzicus, appeared for the 
sectarians denominated Macedonians. The emperor, after receiving their formularies, expressed himself 
in favor of that one alone in which consubstantiality of the Trinity was recognized, and destroyed the 
others. The interests of the Novatians were not affected by this transaction, for they held the same 
doctrines as the Catholic Church concerning the Divine nature. The members of the other sects were 
indignant with the priests for having entered into unwise disputations in the presence of the emperor. 
Many renounced their former opinions, and embraced the authorized form of religion. The emperor 
enacted a law, prohibiting heretics from holding churches, from giving public instructions in the faith, and 
from conferring ordination on bishops or others. Some of the heterodox were expelled from the cities and 
villages, while others were disgraced and deprived of the privileges enjoyed by other subjects of the 
empire. Great as were the punishments adjudged by the laws against heretics, they were not always 
carried into execution, for the emperor had no desire to persecute his subjects; he only desired to enforce 
uniformity of view about God through the medium of intimidation. Those who voluntarily renounced 
heretical opinions received commendation from him. 


offensive to God which is not God’s? But in offending Him, it ceases to be His; and in ceasing to be His, it 
is in His eyes an offending thing. Man himself, guilty as he is of every iniquity, is not only a work of God— 
he is His image, and yet both in soul and body he has severed himself from his Maker. For we did not get 
eyes to minister to lust, and the tongue for speaking evil with, and ears to be the receptacle of evil speech, 
and the throat to serve the vice of gluttony, and the belly to be gluttony’s ally, and the genitals for 
unchaste excesses, and hands for deeds of violence, and the feet for an erring life; or was the soul placed 
in the body that it might become a thought-manufactory of snares, and fraud, and injustice? I think not; 
for if God, as the righteous ex-actor of innocence, hates everything like malignity—if He hates utterly such 
plotting of evil, it is clear beyond a doubt, that, of all things that have come from His hand, He has made 
none to lead to works which He condemns, even though these same works may be carried on by things of 
His making; for, in fact, it is the one ground of condemnation, that the creature misuses the creation. We, 
therefore, who in our knowledge of the Lord have obtained some knowledge also of His foe—who, in our 
discovery of the Creator, have at the same time laid hands upon the great corrupter, ought neither to 
wonder nor to doubt that, as the prowess of the corrupting and God-opposing angel overthrew in the 
beginning the virtue of man, the work and image of God, the possessor of the world, so he has entirely 
changed man’s nature—created, like his own, for perfect sinlessness—into his own state of wicked enmity 
against his Maker, that in the very thing whose gift to man, but not to him, had grieved him, he might 
make man guilty in God’s eyes, and set up his own supremacy. 


CHAPTER III 


Fortified by this knowledge against heathen views, let us rather turn to the unworthy reasonings of our 
own people; for the faith of some, either too simple or too scrupulous, demands direct authority from 
Scripture for giving up the shows, and holds out that the matter is a doubtful one, because such 
abstinence is not clearly and in words imposed upon God’s servants. Well, we never find it expressed with 
the same precision, “Thou shalt not enter circus or theatre, thou shalt not look on combat or show;” as it 
is plainly laid down, “Thou shalt not kill; thou shalt not worship an idol; thou shalt not commit adultery or 
fraud.” But we find that that first word of David bears on this very sort of thing: “Blessed,” he says, “is the 
man who has not gone into the assembly of the impious, nor stood in the way of sinners, nor sat in the 
seat of scorners.” Though he seems to have predicted beforehand of that just man, that he took no part in 
the meetings and deliberations of the Jews, taking counsel about the slaying of our Lord, yet divine 
Scripture has ever far-reaching applications: after the immediate sense has been exhausted, in all 
directions it fortifies the practice of the religious life, so that here also you have an utterance which is not 
far from a plain interdicting of the shows. If he called those few Jews an assembly of the wicked, how 
much more will he so designate so vast a gathering of heathens! Are the heathens less impious, less 
sinners, less enemies of Christ, than the Jews were then? And see, too, how other things agree. For at the 
shows they also stand in the way. For they call the spaces between the seats going round the 
amphitheatre, and the passages which separate the people running down, ways. The place in the curve 
where the matrons sit is called a chair. Therefore, on the contrary, it holds, unblessed is he who has 
entered any council of wicked men, and has stood in any way of sinners, and has sat in any chair of 
scorners. We may understand a thing as spoken generally, even when it requires a certain special 
interpretation to be given to it. For some things spoken with a special reference contain in them general 
truth. When God admonishes the Israelites of their duty, or sharply reproves them, He has surely a 
reference to all men; when He threatens destruction to Egypt and Ethiopia, He surely pre-condemns every 
sinning nation, whatever. If, reasoning from species to genus, every nation that sins against them is an 
Egypt and Ethiopia; so also, reasoning from genus to species, with reference to the origin of shows, every 
show is an assembly of the wicked. 


CHAPTER IV 


Lest any one think that we are dealing in mere argumentative subtleties, I shall turn to that highest 
authority of our “seal” itself. When entering the water, we make profession of the Christian faith in the 
words of its rule; we bear public testimony that we have renounced the devil, his pomp, and his angels. 
Well, is it not in connection with idolatry, above all, that you have the devil with his pomp and his angels? 
from which, to speak briefly—for I do not wish to dilate—you have every unclean and wicked spirit. If, 
therefore, it shall be made plain that the entire apparatus of the shows is based upon idolatry, beyond all 
doubt that will carry with it the conclusion that our renunciatory testimony in the laver of baptism has 
reference to the shows, which, through their idolatry, have been given over to the devil, and his pomp, and 
his angels. We shall set forth, then, their several origins, in what nursing-places they have grown to 
manhood; next the titles of some of them, by what names they are called; then their apparatus, with what 
superstitions they are observed; (then their places, to what patrons they are dedicated;) then the arts 
which minister to them, to what authors they are traced. If any of these shall be found to have had no 
connection with an idol-god, it will be held as free at once from the taint of idolatry, and as not coming 
within the range of our baptismal abjuration. 


CHAPTER V 


In the matter of their origins, as these are somewhat obscure and but little known to many among us, our 


CHAPTER XIII 


MAXIMUS THE TYRANT. CONCERNING THE OCCURRENCES BETWEEN THE EMPRESS JUSTINA AND ST. AMBROSE. 
THE EMPEROR GRATIAN WAS KILLED BY GUILE. VALENTINIAN AND HIS MOTHER FLED TO THEODOSIUS IN 
THESSALONICA 


As the Emperor Gratian was at this period occupied with a war against the Alamanni, Maximus quitted 
Britain, with the design of usurping the imperial power. Valentinian was then residing in Italy, but as he 
was a minor, the affairs of state were transacted by Probus, a praetorian prefect, who had formerly been 
consul. 


Justina, the mother of the emperor, having espoused the Arian heresy, persecuted Ambrose, bishop of 
Milan, and disquieted the churches by her efforts to introduce alterations in the Nicene doctrines, and to 
obtain the predominance of the form of belief set forth at Ariminum. She was incensed against Ambrose 
because he strenuously opposed her attempts at innovation, and she represented to her son that he had 
insulted her. Valentinian believed this calumny, and, determined to avenge the supposed wrongs of his 
mother, he sent a party of soldiers against the church. On their reaching the temple, they forced their way 
into the interior, arrested Ambrose, and were about to lead him into exile at that very moment, when the 
people assembled in crowds at the church, and evinced a resolution to die rather than submit to the 
banishment of their priest. Justina was still further incensed at this occurrence; and with a view of 
enforcing her project by law, she sent for Menivolus, one of the legal secretaries, and commanded him to 
draw up, as quickly as possible, an edict confirmatory of the decrees of Ariminum. Menivolus, being firmly 
attached to the Catholic Church, refused to write the document, and the empress tried to bribe him by 
promises of greater honors. He still, however, refused compliance, and, tearing off his belt, he threw it at 
the feet of Justina, and declared that he would neither retain his present office, nor accept of promotion, 
as the reward of impiety. As he remained firm in his refusal, others were intrusted with the compilation of 
the law. By this law, all who conformed to the doctrines set forth at Ariminum and ratified at 
Constantinople were exhorted to convene boldly; and it was enacted that death should be the punishment 
of those who should hinder or be running counter to this law of the emperor. 


While the mother of the emperor was planning the means of carrying this cruel law into execution, 
intelligence was brought of the murder of Gratian, through the treachery of Andragathius, the general of 
Maximus. Andragathius obtained possession of the imperial chariot, and sent word to the emperor that his 
consort was traveling towards his camp. Gratian, who was but recently married and youthful, as well as 
passionately attached to his wife, hastened incautiously across the river, and in his anxiety to meet her fell 
without forethought into the hands of Andragathius; he was seized, and, in a little while, put to death. He 
was in the twenty-fourth year of his age, and had reigned fifteen years. This calamity quieted Justina’s 
wrath against Ambrose. 


Maximus, in the meantime, raised a large army of Britons, neighboring Gauls, Celts, and other nations, 
and marched into Italy. The pretext which he advanced for this measure was, that he desired to prevent 
the introduction of innovations in the ancient form of religion and of ecclesiastical order; but he was in 
reality actuated by the desire of dispelling any suspicion that might have been excited as to his aspirations 
after tyranny. He was watching and intriguing for the imperial rule in such a way that it might appear as if 
he had acquired the Roman government by law, and not by force. Valentinian was compelled by the 
exigencies of the times to recognize the symbols of his rule; but soon after, in fear of suffering, fled with 
his mother Justina, and Probus, the praetorian prefect in Italy, to Thessalonica. 


CHAPTER XIV 


BIRTH OF HONORIUS. THEODOSIUS LEAVES ARCADIUS AT CONSTANTINOPLE, AND PROCEEDS TO ITALY. 
SUCCESSION OF THE NOVATIAN AND OTHER PATRIARCHS. AUDACITY OF THE ARIANS. THEODOSIUS, AFTER 
DESTROYING THE TYRANT, CELEBRATES A MAGNIFICENT TRIUMPH IN ROME 


While Theodosius was making preparations for a war against Maximus, his son Honorius was born. On the 
completion of these warlike preparations, he left his son Arcadius to govern at Constantinople, and 
proceeded to Thessalonica, where he received Valentinian. He refused either to dismiss openly, or to give 
audience to the embassy sent by Maximus, but continued his journey at the head of his troops towards 
Italy. 


About this period, Agelius, bishop of the Novatians at Constantinople, feeling his end approaching, 
nominated Sisinius, one of the presbyters of his church, as his successor. The people, however, murmured 
that the preference had not rather been given to Marcian, who was noted on account of his piety, and 
Agelius therefore ordained him, and addressed the people who were assembled in the church in the 
following words: “After me you shall have Marcian for your bishop, and after him, Sisinius.” Agelius died 
soon after he had uttered these words. He had governed his church forty years with the greatest 
approbation from his own heretical party; and some assert that during the times of Pagan persecution, he 
had openly confessed the name of Christ. 


Not long after Timothy and Cyril died; Theophilus succeeded to the see of Alexandria, and John to that of 


Jerusalem. Demophilus, leader of the Arians at Constantinople, likewise died and was succeeded by 
Marinus of Thrace; but he was superseded by Dorotheus, who soon after arrived from Antioch in Syria, 
and who was considered by his sect to be better qualified for the office than Marinus. 


Theodosius, having in the meantime entered Italy, various conflicting reports were spread as to the 
success of his arms. It was rumored among the Arians that the greater part of his army had been cut to 
pieces in battle, and that he himself had been captured by the tyrant; and assuming this report to be true, 
these sectarians became bold and ran to the house of Nectarius and set it on fire, from indignation at the 
power which the bishop had obtained over the churches. The emperor, however, carried out his purpose in 
the war, for the soldiers of Maximus, impelled by fear of the preparations against them, or treachery, 
seized and slew the tyrant. Andragathius, the murderer of Gratian, no sooner heard of the death of 
Maximus, than he leaped into the river with his armor, and perished. The war having been thus 
terminated, and the death of Gratian avenged, Theodosius, accompanied by Valentinian, celebrated a 
triumph in Rome, and restored order in the churches of Italy, for the Empress Justina was dead. 


CHAPTER XV 


FLAVIAN AND EVAGRIUS, BISHOPS OF ANTIOCH. THE EVENTS AT ALEXANDRIA UPON THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
TEMPLE OF DIONYSUS. THE SERAPEUM AND THE OTHER IDOLATROUS TEMPLES WHICH WERE DESTROYED 


Paulinus, bishop of Antioch, died about this period, and those who had been convened into a church with 
him persisted in their aversion to Flavian, although his religious sentiments were precisely the same as 
their own, because he had violated the oath he had formerly made to Meletius. They, therefore, elected 
Evagrius as their bishop. Evagrius did not long survive this appointment, and although Flavian prevented 
the election of another bishop, those who had seceded from communion with him, still continued to hold 
their assemblies apart. 


About this period, the bishop of Alexandria, to whom the temple of Dionysus had, at his own request, been 
granted by the emperor, converted the edifice into a church. The statues were removed, the adyta were 
exposed; and, in order to cast contumely on the pagan mysteries, he made a procession for the display of 
these objects; the phalli, and whatever other object had been concealed in the adyta which really was, or 
seemed to be, ridiculous, he made a public exhibition of. The pagans, amazed at so unexpected an 
exposure, could not suffer it in silence, but conspired together to attack the Christians. They killed many 
of the Christians, wounded others, and seized the Serapion, a temple which was conspicuous for beauty 
and vastness and which was seated on an eminence. This they converted into a temporary citadel; and 
hither they conveyed many of the Christians, put them to the torture, and compelled them to offer 
sacrifice. Those who refused compliance were crucified, had both legs broken, or were put to death in 
some cruel manner. When the sedition had prevailed for some time, the rulers came and urged the people 
to remember the laws, to lay down their arms, and to give up the Serapion. There came then Romanus, 
the general of the military legions in Egypt; and Evagrius was the prefect of Alexandria As their efforts, 
however, to reduce the people to submission were utterly in vain, they made known what had transpired 
to the emperor. Those who had shut themselves up in the Serapion prepared a more spirited resistance, 
from fear of the punishment that they knew would await their audacious proceedings, and they were 
further instigated to revolt by the inflammatory discourses of a man named Olympius, attired in the 
garments of a philosopher, who told them that they ought to die rather than neglect the gods of their 
fathers. Perceiving that they were greatly dispirited by the destruction of the idolatrous statues, he 
assured them that such a circumstance did not warrant their renouncing their religion; for that the 
statues were composed of corruptible materials, and were mere pictures, and therefore would disappear; 
whereas, the powers which had dwelt within them, had flown to heaven. By such representations as these, 
he retained the multitude with him in the Serapion. 


When the emperor was informed of these occurrences, he declared that the Christians who had been slain 
were blessed, inasmuch as they had been admitted to the honor of martyrdom, and had suffered in 
defense of the faith. He offered free pardon to those who had slain them, hoping that by this act of 
clemency they would be the more readily induced to embrace Christianity; and he commanded the 
demolition of the temples in Alexandria which had been the cause of the popular sedition. It is said that, 
when this imperial edict was read in public, the Christians uttered loud shouts of joy, because the emperor 
laid the odium of what had occurred upon the pagans. The people who were guarding the Serapion were 
so terrified at hearing these shouts, that they took to flight, and the Christians immediately obtained 
possession of the spot, which they have retained ever since. I have been informed that, on the night 
preceding this occurrence, Olympius heard the voice of one singing hallelujah in the Serapion. The doors 
were shut and everything was still; and as he could see no one, but could only hear the voice of the singer, 
he at once understood what the sign signified; and unknown to any one he quitted the Serapion and 
embarked for Italy. It is said that when the temple was being demolished, some stones were found, on 
which were hieroglyphic characters in the form of a cross, which on being submitted to the inspection of 
the learned, were interpreted as signifying the life to come. These characters led to the conversion of 
several of the pagans, as did likewise other inscriptions found in the same place, and which contained 
predictions of the destruction of the temple. It was thus that the Serapion was taken, and, a little while 
after, converted into a church; it received the name of the Emperor Arcadius. 


There were still pagans in many cities, who contended zealously in behalf of their temples; as, for 
instance, the inhabitants of Petraea and of Areopolis, in Arabia; of Raphi and Gaza, in Palestine; of 
Heriopolis in Phoenicia; and of Apamea, on the river Axius, in Syria. I have been informed that the 
inhabitants of the last-named city often armed the men of Galilee and the peasants of Lebanon in defense 
of their temples; and that at last, they even carried their audacity to such a height, as to slay a bishop 
named Marcellus. This bishop had commanded the demolition of all the temples in the city and villages, 
under the supposition that it would not be easy otherwise for them to be converted from their former 
religion. Having heard that there was a very spacious temple at Aulon, a district of Apamea, he repaired 
thither with a body of soldiers and gladiators. He stationed himself at a distance from the scene of 
conflict, beyond the reach of the arrows; for he was afflicted with the gout, and was unable to fight, to 
pursue, or to flee. Whilst the soldiers and gladiators were engaged in the assault against the temple, some 
pagans, discovering that he was alone, hastened to the place where he was separated from the combat; 
they arose suddenly and seized him, and burnt him alive. The perpetrators of this deed were not then 
known, but, in course of time, they were detected, and the sons of Marcellus determined upon avenging 
his death. The council of the province, however, prohibited them from executing this design, and declared 
that it was not just that the relatives or friends of Marcellus should seek to avenge his death; when they 
should rather return thanks to God for having accounted him worthy to die in such a cause. 


CHAPTER XVI 


IN WHAT MANNER, AND FROM WHAT CAUSE, THE FUNCTIONS OF THE PRESBYTER, APPOINTED TO PRESIDE 
OVER THE IMPOSITION OF PENANCE, WERE ABOLISHED. DISSERTATION ON THE MODE OF IMPOSING PENANCE 


Nectarius, about this period, abolished the office of the presbyter whose duty it was to preside over the 
imposition of penance; and this is the first instance of the suppression of this office in the Church. This 
example was followed by the bishops of every region. Various accounts have been given of the nature, the 
origin, and the cause of the abolition of this office. I shall state my own views on the subject. Impeccability 
is a Divine attribute, and belongs not to human nature; therefore God has decreed that pardon should be 
extended to the penitent, even after many transgressions. As in supplicating for pardon, it is requisite to 
confess the sin, it seems probable that the priests, from the beginning, considered it irksome to make this 
confession in public, before the whole assembly of the people. They therefore appointed a presbyter, of 
the utmost sanctity, and the most undoubted prudence, to act on these occasions; the penitents went to 
him, and confessed their transgressions; and it was his office to indicate the kind of penance adapted to 
each sin, and then when satisfaction had been made, to pronounce absolution. As the custom of doing 
penance never gained ground among the Novatians, regulations of this nature were of course 
unnecessary among them; but the custom prevailed among all other heretics, and prevails even to the 
present day. It is observed with great rigor by the Western churches, particularly at Rome, where there is 
a place appropriated to the reception of penitents, in which spot they stand and mourn until the 
completion of the services, for it is not lawful for them to take part in the mysteries; then they cast 
themselves, with groans and lamentations, prostrate on the ground. The bishop conducts the ceremony, 
sheds tears, and prostrates himself in like manner; and all the people burst into tears, and groan aloud. 
Afterwards, the bishop rises first from the ground, and raises up the others; he offers up prayer on behalf 
of the penitents, and then dismisses them. Each of the penitents subjects himself in private to voluntary 
suffering, either by fastings, by abstaining from the bath or from divers kinds of meats, or by other 
prescribed means, until a certain period appointed by the bishop. When the time arrives, he is made free 
from the consequences of his sin, and assembles at the church with the people. The Roman priests have 
carefully observed this custom from the beginning to the present time. In the church at Constantinople, a 
presbyter was always appointed to preside over the penitents, until a lady of the nobility made a 
deposition to the effect, that when she resorted as a penitent to the presbyter, to fast and offer 
supplications to God, and tarried for that purpose, in the church, a rape had been committed on her 
person by the deacon. Great displeasure was manifested by the people when this occurrence was made 
known to them, on account of the discredit that would result to the church; and the priests, in particular, 
were thereby greatly scandalized. Nectarius, after much hesitation as to what means ought to be adopted, 
deposed the deacon; and, at the advice of certain persons, who urged the necessity of leaving each 
individual to examine himself before participating in the sacred mysteries, he abolished the office of the 
presbyter presiding over penance. From that period, therefore, the performance of penance fell into 
disuse; and it seems to me, that extreme laxity of principle was thus substituted for the severity and rigor 
of antiquity. Under the ancient system, I think, offences were of rarer occurrence; for people were 
deterred from their commission, by the dread of confessing them, and of exposing them to the scrutiny of 
a severe judge. I believe it was from similar considerations, that the Emperor Theodosius, who was always 
zealous in promoting the glory of the Church, issued a law, enacting that women should not be admitted 
into the ministry, unless they had had children, and were upwards of sixty years of age, according to the 
precept of the Apostle Paul. By this law it was also decreed, that women who had shaved their heads 
should be ejected from the churches; and that the bishop by whom such women were admitted should be 
deposed from the bishopric. 


CHAPTER XVII 


BANISHMENT OF EUNOMIUS BY THEODOSIUS THE GREAT. THEOPHRONIUS, HIS SUCCESSOR; OF EUTYCHUS, 
AND OF DOROTHEUS, AND THEIR HERESIES; OF THOSE CALLED PSATHYRIANS; DIVISION OF THE ARIANS INTO 
DIFFERENT PARTIES; THOSE IN CONSTANTINOPLE WERE MORE LIMITED 


Such subjects as the above, however, are best left to the decision of individual judgment. 


The emperor, about this period, condemned Eunomius to banishment. This heretic had fixed his residence 
in the suburbs of Constantinople, and held frequent churches in private houses, where he read his own 
writings. He induced many to embrace his sentiments, so that the sectarians, who were named after him, 
became very numerous. He died not long after his banishment, and was interred at Dacora, his birthplace, 
a village of Cappadocia, situated near Mount Argeus, in the territory of Caesarea. Theophronius, who was 
also a native of Cappadocia, and who had been his disciple, continued to promulgate his doctrines. Having 
gotten a smattering, through the writings of Aristotle, he composed an introduction to the study of the 
syllogisms in them, which he entitled “Exercises for the Mind.” But he afterwards engaged, I have 
understood, in many unprofitable disputations, and soon ceased to confine himself to the doctrines of his 
master. But being eager for new things, he endeavored to prove, from the terms which are placed in the 
Sacred Scriptures, that though God foreknows that which is not, and knows that which is, and remembers 
what has happened, he does not always have that knowledge in the same manner with respect to the 
future and present, and changes his knowledge of the past. As this hypothesis appeared positively absurd 
to the Eunomians, they excommunicated him from their church; and he constituted himself the leader of a 
new sect, called, after his name, Theophronians. Not long after, Eutychus, one of the Eunomians, 
originated another sect in Constantinople, to which his own name was given. For the question had been 
proposed, as to whether the Son of God is or is not acquainted with the last hour; and for its solution, the 
words of the evangelist were quoted, in which it is stated that the day and hour are known only to the 
Father. Eutychus, however, contended that this knowledge belongs also to the Son, inasmuch as He has 
received all things from the Father. The Eunomian presidents, having condemned this opinion, he seceded 
from communion with them, and went to join Eunomius in his place of banishment. A deacon, and some 
other individuals, who had been dispatched from Constantinople to accuse Eutychus, and, if necessary, to 
oppose him in argument, arrived first at the place of destination. When Eunomius was made acquainted 
with the object of their journey, he expressed himself in favor of the sentiments propounded by Eutychus; 
and, on his arrival, prayed with him, although it was not lawful to pray with any one who travels 
unprovided with letters written in sacred characters, attesting his being in communion. Eunomius died 
soon after this contention; and the Eunomian president, at Constantinople, refused to receive Eutychus 
into communion; for he antagonized him from jealousy because he was not even of clerical rank, and 
because he could not answer his arguments, and did not find it possible to solve his problems. Eutychus, 
therefore, separated those who had espoused his sentiments into a personal heresy. Many assert that he 
and Theophronius were the first who propounded the peculiar views entertained by the Eunomians 
concerning divine baptism. The above is a brief account of such details as I have been able to give in 
order to afford a succinct knowledge of the causes which led the Eunomians to be divided among 
themselves. I should be prolix were I to enter into further particulars; and, indeed, the subject would be 
by no means an easy one to me, since I have no such dialectic skill. 


The following question was, in the meantime, agitated among the Arians of Constantinople: Prior to the 
existence of the Son (whom they regard as having proceeded out of nothing), is God to be termed the 
Father? Dorotheus, who had been summoned from Antioch to rule over them in the place of Marinus, was 
of opinion that God could not have been called the Father prior to the existence of the Son, because the 
name of Father has a necessary connection with that of Son. Marinus, on the other hand, maintained that 
the Father was the Father, even when the Son existed not; and he advanced this opinion either from 
conviction, or else from the desire of contention, and from jealousy at the preference that had been shown 
to Dorotheus in the Church. The Arians were thus divided into two parties; Dorotheus and his followers 
retained possession of the houses of prayer, while Marinus, and those who seceded with him, erected new 
edifices in which to hold their own churches. The name “Psathyrians” and “Goths” were given to the 
partisans of Marinus; Psathyrians, because Theoctistus, a certain cake-vender (psathuropoles ) was a 
zealous advocate of their opinions; and Goths, because their sentiments were approved by Selinus, bishop 
of that nation. Almost all these barbarians followed the instructions of Selinus, and they gathered in 
churches with the followers of Marinus. The Goths were drawn to Selinus particularly because he had 
formerly been the secretary of Ulphilas, and had succeeded him as bishop. He was capable of teaching in 
their churches, not only in the vernacular, but also in the Greek language. 


Soon after a contest for precedency arose between Marinus and Agapius, whom Marinus himself had 
ordained bishop over the Arians at Ephesus; and in the quarrel which ensued, the Goths took the part of 
Agapius. It is said that many of the Arian clergy of that city were so much irritated through the ambition 
displayed by these two bishops, that they communed with the Catholic Church. Such was the origin of the 
division of the Arians into two factions,—a division which still subsists; so that, in every city, they have 
separate churches. The Arians at Constantinople, however, after a separation of thirty-five years, were 
reconciled to each other by Plinthas, formerly a consul, general of the cavalry and infantry, a man 
possessed of great influence at court. To prevent the revival of the former dissensions among them, the 
question which had been the cause of the division was forbidden to be mooted. And these occurrences 


took place later. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ANOTHER HERESY, THAT OF THE SABBATIANS, IS ORIGINATED BY THE NOVATIANS. THEIR SYNOD IN SANGARUS. 
ACCOUNT IN GREATER DETAIL OF THE EASTER FESTIVAL 


A division arose during the same reign among the Novatians concerning the celebration of the festival of 
Easter, and from this dispute originated another, called the Sabbatian. Sabbatius, who, with Theoctistus 
and Macarius, had been ordained presbyter by Marcian, adopted the opinion of the co-presbyters, who 
had been convened at Pazoucoma during the reign of Valens, and maintained that the feast of the 
Passover (Easter) ought to be celebrated by Christians as by Jews. He seceded from the Church at first for 
the purpose of exercising greater austerity, for he professed to adopt a very austere mode of life. He also 
declared that one motive of his secession was, that many persons who participated in the mysteries 
appeared to him to be unworthy of the honor. When, however, his design of introducing innovations was 
detected, Marcian expressed his regret at having ordained him, and, it is said, was often heard to exclaim 
that he would rather have laid his hands upon thorns than upon the head of Sabbatius. Perceiving that the 
people of his diocese were being rent into two factions, Marcian summoned all the bishops of his own 
persuasion to Sangarus, a town of Bithynia, near the seashore, not far from the city of Helenopolis. When 
they had assembled, they summoned Sabbatius, and asked him to state the cause of his grievance; and as 
he merely complained of the diversity prevailing in regard to the feast, they suspected that he made this a 
pretext to disguise his love of precedency, and made him declare upon oath that he would never accept 
the episcopal office. When he had taken the required oath, all were of the same opinion, and they voted to 
hold the church together, for the difference prevailing in the celebration of the Paschal feast ought by no 
means to be made an occasion for separation from communion; and they decided that each individual 
should be at liberty to observe the feast according to his own judgment. They enacted a canon on the 
subject, which they styled the “Indifferent (hadiaphoros) Canon.” Such were the transactions of the 
assembly at Sangarus. From that period Sabbatius adhered to the usage of the Jews; and unless all 
happened to observe the feast at the same time, he fasted, according to the custom, but in advance, and 
celebrated the Passover with the usual prescriptions by himself. He passed the Saturday, from the evening 
to the appointed time, in watching and in offering up the prescribed prayers; and on the following day he 
assembled with the multitude, and partook of the mysteries. This mode of observing the feast was at first 
unnoticed by the people but as, in process of time, it began to attract observation, and to become more 
generally known, he found a great many imitators, particularly in Phrygia and Galatia, to whom this 
celebration of the feast became a national custom. Eventually he openly seceded from communion, and 
became the bishop of those who had espoused his sentiments, as we shall have occasion to show in the 
proper place. 


I am, for my own part, astonished that Sabbatius and his followers attempted to introduce this innovation. 
The ancient Hebrews, as is related by Eusebius, on the testimony of Philo, Josephus, Aristobulus, and 
several others, offered the sacrifices after the vernal equinox, when the sun is in the first sign of the 
zodiac, called by the Greeks the Ram, and when the moon is in the opposite quarter of the heavens, and in 
the fourteenth day of her age. Even the Novatians themselves, who have studied the subject with some 
accuracy, declare that the founder of their heresy and his first disciples did not follow this custom, which 
was introduced for the first time by those who assembled at Pazoucoma; and that at old Rome the 
members of this sect still observe the same practice as the Romans, who have not deviated from their 
original usage in this particular, the custom having been handed down to them by the holy apostles Peter 
and Paul. Further, the Samaritans, who are scrupulous observers of the laws of Moses, never celebrate 
this festival till the first-fruits have reached maturity; they say it is, in the law, called the Feast of First- 
Fruits, and before these appear, it is not lawful to observe the feast; and, therefore, necessarily the vernal 
equinox must precede. Hence arises my astonishment that those who profess to adopt the Jewish custom 
in the celebration of this feast, do not conform to the ancient practice of the Jews. With the exception of 
the people above mentioned, and the Quartodecimani of Asia, all heresies, I believe, celebrate the 
Passover in the same manner as the Romans and the Egyptians. The Quartodecimani are so called 
because they observe this festival, like the Jews, on the fourteenth day of the moon, and hence their name. 
The Novatians observe the day of the resurrection. They follow the custom of the Jews and the 
Quartodecimani, except when the fourteenth day of the moon falls upon the first day of the week, in which 
case they celebrate the feast so many days after the Jews, as there are intervening days between the 
fourteenth day of the moon and the following Lord’s day. The Montanists, who are called Pepuzites and 
Phrygians, celebrate the Passover according to a strange fashion which they introduced. They blame those 
who regulate the time of observing the feast according to the course of the moon, and affirm that it is 
right to attend exclusively to the cycles of the sun. They reckon each month to consist of thirty days, and 
account the day after the vernal equinox as the first day of the year, which, according to the Roman 
method of computation, would be called the ninth day before the calends of April. It was on this day, they 
say, that the two great luminaries appointed for the indication of times and of years were created. This 
they prove by the fact that every eight years the sun and the moon meet together in the same point of the 
heavens. The moon’s cycle of eight years is accomplished in ninety-nine months, and in two thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-two days; and during that time there are eight revolutions made by the sun, each 
comprising three hundred and sixty-five days, and the fourth part of a day. For they compute the day of 


the creation of the sun, mentioned in Sacred Writ, to have been the fourteenth day of the moon, occurring 
after the ninth day before the calends of the month of April, and answering to the eighth day prior to ides 
of the same month. They always celebrate the Passover on this day, when it falls on the day of the 
resurrection; otherwise they celebrate it on the following Lord’s day; for it is written according to their 
assertion that the feast may be held on any day between the fourteenth and twenty-first. 


CHAPTER XIX 


A LIST WORTHY OF STUDY, GIVEN BY THE HISTORIAN, OF CUSTOMS AMONG DIFFERENT NATIONS AND 
CHURCHES 


We have now described the various usages that prevailed in the celebration of the Passover. It appears to 
me that Victor, bishop of Rome, and Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, came to a very wise decision on the 
controversy that had arisen between them. For as the bishops of the West did not deem it necessary to 
dishonor the tradition handed down to them by Peter and by Paul, and as, on the other hand, the Asiatic 
bishops persisted in following the rules laid down by John the evangelist, they unanimously agreed to 
continue in the observance of the festival according to their respective customs, without separation from 
communion with each other. They faithfully and justly assumed, that those who accorded in the essentials 
of worship ought not to separate from one another on account of customs. For exactly similar traditions on 
every point are to be found in all the churches, even though they hold the same opinions. There are, for 
instance, many cities in Scythia, and yet they all have but one bishop; whereas, in other nations a bishop 
serves as priest even over a village, as I have myself observed in Arabia, and in Cyprus, and among the 
Novatians and Montanists of Phrygia. Again, there are even now but seven deacons at Rome, answering 
precisely to the number ordained by the apostles, of whom Stephen was the first martyr; whereas, in 
other churches, the number of deacons is a matter of indifference. At Rome hallelujah is sung once 
annually, namely, on the first day of the festival of the Passover; so that it is a common thing among the 
Romans to swear by the fact of hearing or singing this hymn. In that city the people are not taught by the 
bishop, nor by any one in the Church. At Alexandria the bishop of the city alone teaches the people, and it 
is said that this custom has prevailed there ever since the days of Arius, who, though but a presbyter, 
broached a new doctrine. Another strange custom also prevails at Alexandria which I have never 
witnessed nor heard of elsewhere, and this is, that when the Gospel is read the bishop does not rise from 
his seat. The archdeacon alone reads the Gospel in this city, whereas in some places it is read by the 
deacons, and in many churches only by the priests; while on noted days it is read by the bishops, as, for 
instance, at Constantinople, on the first day of the festival of the resurrection. In some churches the 
interval called Quadragesima, which occurs before this festival, and is devoted by the people to fasting, is 
made to consist of six weeks; and this is the case in Illyria and the Western regions, in Libya, throughout 
Egypt, and in Palestine; whereas it is made to comprise seven weeks at Constantinople, and in the 
neighboring provinces as far as Phoenicia. In some churches the people fast three alternate weeks, during 
the space of six or seven weeks, whereas in others they fast continuously during the three weeks 
immediately preceding the festival. Some people, as the Montanists, only fast two weeks. Assemblies are 
not held in all churches on the same time or manner. The people of Constantinople, and almost 
everywhere, assemble together on the Sabbath, as well as on the first day of the week, which custom is 
never observed at Rome or at Alexandria. There are several cities and villages in Egypt where, contrary to 
the usage established elsewhere, the people meet together on Sabbath evenings, and, although they have 
dined previously, partake of the mysteries. The same prayers and psalms are not recited nor the same 
lections read on the same occasions in all churches. Thus the book entitled “The Apocalypse of Peter,” 
which was considered altogether spurious by the ancients, is still read in some of the churches of 
Palestine, on the day of preparation, when the people observe a fast in memory of the passion of the 
Saviour. So the work entitled “The Apocalypse of the Apostle Paul,” though unrecognized by the ancients, 
is still esteemed by most of the monks. Some persons affirm that the book was found during this reign, by 
Divine revelation, in a marble box, buried beneath the soil in the house of Paul at Tarsus in Cilicia. I have 
been informed that this report is false by Cilix, a presbyter of the church in Tarsus, a man of very 
advanced age, as is indicated by his gray hairs, who says that no such occurrence is known among them, 
and wonders if the heretics did not invent the story. What I have said upon this subject must now suffice. 
Many other customs are still to be observed in cities and villages; and those who have been brought up in 
their observance would, from respect to the great men who instituted and perpetuated these customs, 
consider it wrong to abolish them. Similar motives must be attributed to those who observe different 
practices in the celebration of the feast which has led us into this long digression. 


CHAPTER XX 


EXTENSION OF OUR DOCTRINES, AND COMPLETE DEMOLITION OF IDOLATROUS TEMPLES. INUNDATION OF THE 
NILE 


While the heretics were disrupted among themselves, the Catholic Church increased more and more by 
many accessions from the heterodox, on account of the dissensions among them and especially from 
multitudes of pagans. The emperor having observed that the practice of idolatry had been greatly 
promoted by the facility of constant ingress and egress to and from the temple, directed the entrances of 
all temples to be closed; and eventually he commanded the demolition of many of these edifices. When the 


pagans found themselves deprived of their own houses of prayer, they began to frequent our churches; for 
they did not dare to offer sacrifices after the pagan form in secret, for it was dangerous, since the 
sacrifice was under the penalty of death and of confiscation of property. 


It is said that the river of Egypt did not overflow its banks this year at the proper season; and that the 
Egyptians angrily ascribed this circumstance to the prohibition of sacrifices to it, according to the 
ancestral law. The governor of the province, apprehensive lest the general discontent should terminate in 
sedition, sent a message to the emperor on the subject. But the emperor, far from attaching more 
importance to the temporary fertility produced by the Nile, than to the fidelity he owed to God and the 
interests of religion, replied as follows: “Let that river cease to flow, if enchantments are requisite to 
insure the regularity of its course; or if it delights in sacrifices, or if blood must be mingled with the 
waters that derive their source from the paradise of God.” Soon afterwards, the Nile overflowed its banks 
with such violence, that the highest eminences were submerged. When it reached the farthest limit and 
almost had attained the fullest measure, the water did not the less press upward, so that the Egyptians 
were thrown into the contrary fear. The dread was lest the city of Alexandria and part of Libya should be 
submerged. The pagans of Alexandria, irritated at this unexpected occurrence, exclaimed in derision at 
the public theatres, that the river, like an old man or fool, could not moderate its proceedings. Many of the 
Egyptians were hence induced to abandon the superstitions of their forefathers, and embrace Christianity. 
These incidents are given as I have learned them. 


CHAPTER XXI 


DISCOVERY OF THE HONORED HEAD OF THE FORERUNNER OF OUR LORD, AND THE EVENTS ABOUT IT 


About this time the head of John the Baptist, which Herodias had asked of Herod the tetrarch, was 
removed to Constantinople. It is said that it was discovered by some monks of the Macedonian heresy, 
who originally dwelt at Constantinople, and afterwards fixed their abode in Cilicia. Mardonius, the first 
eunuch of the palace, made known this discovery at court, during the preceding reign; and Valens 
commanded that the relic should be removed to Constantinople. The officers appointed to carry it thither, 
placed it in a public chariot, and proceeded with it as far as Pantichium, a district in the territory of 
Chalcedon. Here the mules of the chariot suddenly stopped; and neither the application of the lash, nor 
the threats of the hostlers, could induce them to advance further. So extraordinary an event was 
considered by all, and even by the emperor himself, to be of God; and the holy head was therefore 
deposited at Cosilaos, a village in the neighborhood, which belonged to Mardonius. Soon after, the 
Emperor Theodosius, impelled by an impulse from God, or from the prophet, repaired to the village. He 
determined upon removing the remains of the Baptist, and it is said met with no opposition, except from a 
holy virgin, Matrona, who had been the servant and guardian of the relic. He laid aside all authority and 
force, and after many entreaties, extorted a reluctant consent from her to remove the head; for she bore 
in mind what had occurred at the period when Valens commanded its removal. The emperor placed it, 
with the box in which it was encased, in his purple robe, and conveyed it to a place called Hebdomos, in 
the suburbs of Constantinople, where he erected a spacious and magnificent temple. The woman who had 
been appointed to the charge of the relic could not be persuaded by the emperor to renounce her 
religious sentiments, although he had recourse to entreaty and promises; for she was, it appears, of the 
Macedonian heresy. A presbyter of the same tendency, named Vincent, who also took charge of the coffin 
of the prophet, and performed the sacerdotal functions over it, followed the religious opinions of the 
emperor, and entered into communion with the Catholic Church. He had taken an oath, as the 
Macedonians affirm, never to swerve from their doctrines; but he afterwards openly declared that, if the 
Baptist would follow the emperor, he also would enter into communion with him and be separated. He was 
a Persian, and had left his country in company with a relative named Addas, during the reign of 
Constantius, in order to avoid the persecution which the Christians were then suffering in Persia. On his 
arrival in the Roman territories, he was placed in the ranks of the clergy, and advanced to the office of 
presbyter. Addas married and rendered great service to the Church. He left a son named Auxentius, who 
was noted for his very faithful piety, his zeal for his friends, the moderation of his life, his love of letters, 
and the greatness of his attainments in pagan and ecclesiastical literature. He was modest and retiring in 
deportment, although admitted to familiarity with the emperor and the courtiers, and possessed of a very 
illustrious appointment. His memory is still revered by the monks and zealous men, who were all 
acquainted with him. The woman who had been entrusted with the relic remained during the rest of her 
life at Cosilaos. She was greatly distinguished by her piety and wisdom, and instructed many holy virgins; 
and I have been assured that many still survive who reflect the honorable character which was the result 
of training under Matrona. 


CHAPTER XXII 


DEATH OF VALENTINIAN THE YOUNGER, EMPEROR IN ROME, THROUGH STRANGLING. THE TYRANT EUGENIUS. 
PROPHECY OF JOHN, THE MONK OF THEBAIS 


While Theodosius was thus occupied in the wise and peaceful government of his subjects in the East, and 
in the service of God, intelligence was brought that Valentinian had been strangled. Some say that he was 
put to death by the eunuchs of the bedchamber, at the solicitation of Arbogastes, a military chief, and of 


certain courtiers, who were displeased because the young prince had begun to walk in the footsteps of his 
father, concerning the government, and contrary to the opinions approved by them. Others assert, 
however, that Valentinian committed the fatal deed with his own hands, because he found himself 
impeded in attempting deeds which are not lawful in one of his years; and on this account he did not deem 
it worth while to live; for although an emperor, he was not allowed to do what he wished. It is said that the 
boy was noble in person, and excellent in royal manners; and that, had he lived to the age of manhood, he 
would have shown himself worthy of holding the reins of empire, and would have surpassed his father in 
magnanimity and justice. But though endowed with these promising qualities, he died in the manner 
above related. 


A certain man named Eugenius, who was by no means sincere in his professions of Christianity, aspired to 
sovereignty, and assumed the symbols of imperial power. He was hoping to succeed in the attempt safely; 
for he was led by the predictions of individuals who professed to foresee the future, by the examination of 
the entrails and livers of animals and the course of the stars. Men of the highest rank among the Romans 
were addicted to these superstitions. Flavian, then a praetorian prefect, a learned man, and one who 
appeared to have an aptitude for politics, was noted for being conversant with every means of foretelling 
the future. He persuaded Eugenius to take up arms by assuring him that he was destined for the throne, 
that his warlike undertakings would be crowned with victory, and that the Christian religion would be 
abolished. Deceived by these flattering representations, Eugenius raised an army and took possession of 
the gates into Italy, as the Romans call the Julian Alps, an elevated and precipitous range of mountains; 
these he seized beforehand and fortified, for they had but one path in the narrows, and were shut in on 
each side by precipices and the loftiest mountains. Theodosius was perplexed as to whether he ought to 
await the issue of the war, or whether it would be better in the first place to attack Eugenius; and in this 
dilemma, he determined to consult John, a monk of Thebais, who, as I have before stated, was celebrated 
for his knowledge of the future. He therefore sent Eutropius, a eunuch of the palace, and of tried fidelity, 
to Egypt, with orders to bring John, if possible, to court; but, in case of his refusal, to learn what ought to 
be done. When he came to John, the monk could not be persuaded to go to the emperor, but he sent word 
by Eutropius that the war would terminate in favor of Theodosius, and that the tyrant would be slain; but 
that, after the victory, Theodosius himself would die in Italy. The truth of both of these predictions was 
confirmed by events. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


EXACTION OF TRIBUTE IN ANTIOCH, AND DEMOLITION OF THE STATUES OF THE EMPEROR. EMBASSY HEADED 
BY FLAVIAN THE CHIEF PRIEST 


In this time, on account of the necessities of war, it seemed best to the officials whose concern it was, to 
impose more than the customary taxes; for this reason the populace of Antioch in Syria revolted; the 
statues of the emperor and empress were thrown down and dragged by ropes through the city, and, as is 
usual on such occasions, the enraged multitude uttered every insulting epithet that passion could suggest. 
The emperor determined to avenge this insult by the death of many of the citizens of Antioch; the people 
were struck dumb at the mere announcement; the rage of the citizens had subsided, and had given place 
to repentance; and, as if already subjected to the threatened punishment, they abandoned themselves to 
groans and tears, and supplicated God to turn away the anger of the emperor, and made use of some 
threnodic hymns for their litanies. They deputed Flavian, their bishop, to go on an embassy to Theodosius; 
but on his arrival, finding that the resentment of the emperor at what had occurred was unabated, he had 
recourse to the following artifice. He caused some young men accustomed to sing at the table of the 
emperor to utter these hymns with the litanies of the Antiochans. It is said that the humanity of the 
emperor was excited; he was overcome by pity at once; his wrath was subdued, and as his heart yearned 
over the city, he shed tears on the cup which he held in his hand. It is reported that, on the night before 
the sedition occurred, a spectre was seen in the form of a woman of prodigious height and terrible aspect, 
pacing through the streets of the city, lashing the air with an ill-sounding whip, similar to that which is 
used in goading on the beasts brought forward at the public theatres. It might have been inferred that the 
sedition was excited by the agency of some evil and malicious demon. There is no doubt but that much 
bloodshed would have ensued, had not the wrath of the emperor been stayed by his respect for this 
sacerdotal entreaty. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
VICTORY OF THEODOSIUS THE EMPEROR OVER EUGENIUS 


When he had completed his preparations for war, Theodosius declared his younger son Honorius emperor, 
and leaving him to reign at Constantinople conjointly with Arcadius, who had previously been appointed 
emperor, he departed from the East to the West at the head of his troops. His army consisted not only of 
Roman soldiers, but of bands of barbarians from the banks of the Ister. It is said that when he left 
Constantinople, he came to the seventh milestone, and went to pray to God in the church which he had 
erected in honor of John the Baptist; and in his name prayed that success might attend the Roman arms, 
and besought the Baptist himself to aid him. After offering up these prayers he proceeded towards Italy, 
crossed the Alps, and took the first guard-posts. On descending from the heights of these mountains, he 


perceived a plain before him covered with infantry and cavalry, and became at the same time aware that 
some of the enemy’s troops were lying in ambush behind him, among the recesses of the mountains. The 
advance guard of his army attacked the infantry stationed in the plain, and a desperate and very doubtful 
conflict ensued. Further, when the army surrounded him, he considered that he had come into the power 
of men, and could not be saved even by those who would desire to do so, since those who had been posted 
in his rear were seizing the heights; he fell prone upon the earth, and prayed with tears, and God instantly 
answered him; for the officers of the troops stationed in ambush on the height sent to offer him their 
services as his allies, provided that he would assign them honorable posts in his army. As he had neither 
paper nor ink within reach, he took up some tablets, and wrote on them the high and befitting 
appointments he would confer upon them, provided that they would fulfill their promise to him. Under 
these conditions they advanced to the emperor. The issue did not yet incline to either side, but the battle 
was still evenly balanced in the plain, when a tremendous wind descended into the face of the enemy. It 
was such an one as we have never before recorded, and broke up the ranks of the enemies. The arrows 
and darts which were sent against the Romans, as if projected by the opposing ranks, were turned upon 
the bodies of those who had cast them; and their shields were wrenched from their hands, and whirled 
against them with filth and dust. Standing thus exposed, in a defenseless condition, to the weapons of the 
Romans, many of them perished, while the few who attempted to effect an escape were soon captured. 
Eugenius threw himself at the feet of the emperor, and implored him to spare his life; but while in the act 
of offering up these entreaties, a soldier struck off his head. Arbogastes fled after the battle, and fell by 
his own hands. It is said that while the battle was being fought, a demoniac presented himself in the 
temple of God which is in the Hebdomos, where the emperor had engaged in prayer on starting out, and 
insulted John the Baptist, taunting him with having his head cut off, and shouted the following words: 
“You conquer me, and lay snares for my army.” The persons who happened to be on the spot, and who 
were waiting impatiently to learn some news of the war, were amazed, and wrote an account of it on the 
day that it occurred, and afterwards ascertained that it was the same day as that on which the battle had 
been fought. Such is the history of these transactions. 


CHAPTER XXV 


INTREPID BEARING OF ST. AMBROSE IN THE PRESENCE OF THE EMPEROR THEODOSIUS. MASSACRE AT 
THESSALONICA. NARRATIVE OF THE OTHER RIGHTEOUS DEEDS OF THIS SAINT 


After the death of Eugenius, the emperor went to Milan, and repaired towards the church to pray within 
its walls. When he drew near the gates of the edifice, he was met by Ambrose, the bishop of the city, who 
took hold of him by his purple robe, and said to him, in the presence of the multitude, “Stand back! a man 
defiled by sin, and with hands imbrued in blood unjustly shed, is not worthy, without repentance, to enter 
within these sacred precincts, or partake of the holy mysteries.” The emperor, struck with admiration at 
the boldness of the bishop, began to reflect on his own conduct, and, with much contrition, retraced his 
steps. The occasion of the sin was as follows. When Buthericus was general of the troops in Illyria, a 
charioteer saw him shamefully exposed at a tavern, and attempted an outrage; he was apprehended and 
put in custody. Some time after, some magnificent races were to be held at the hippodrome, and the 
populace of Thessalonica demanded the release of the prisoner, considering him necessary to the 
celebration of the contest. As their request was not attended to, they rose up in sedition and finally slew 
Buthericus. On hearing of this deed, the wrath of the emperor was excited immediately, and he 
commanded that a certain number of the citizens should be put to death. The city was filled with the blood 
of many unjustly shed; for strangers, who had but just arrived there on their journey to other lands, were 
sacrificed with the others. There were many cases of suffering well worthy of commiseration, of which the 
following is an instance. A merchant offered himself to be slain as a substitute for his two sons who had 
both been selected as victims, and promised the soldiers to give them all the gold he possessed, on 
condition of their effecting the exchange. They could not but compassionate his misfortune, and 
consented to take him as a substitute for one of his sons, but declared that they did not dare to let off both 
the young men, as that would render the appointed number of the slain incomplete. The father gazed on 
his sons, groaning and weeping; he could not save either from death, but he continued hesitating until 
they had been put to death, being overcome by an equal love for each. I have also been informed, that a 
faithful slave voluntarily offered to die instead of his master, who was being led to the place of execution. 
It appears that it was for these and other acts of cruelty that Ambrose rebuked the emperor, forbade him 
to enter the church, and excommunicated him. Theodosius publicly confessed his sin in the church, and 
during the time set apart for penance, refrained from wearing his imperial ornaments, according to the 
usage of mourners. He also enacted a law prohibiting the officers entrusted with the execution of the 
imperial mandates, from inflicting the punishment of death till thirty days after the mandate had been 
issued, in order that the wrath of the emperor might have time to be appeased, and that room might be 
made for the exercise of mercy and repentance. 


Ambrose, no doubt, performed many other actions worthy of his priestly office, which are known, as is 
likely, only to the inhabitants of the country. Among the illustrious deeds that are attributed to him, I have 
been made acquainted with the following. It was the custom of the emperor to take a seat in assemblies of 
the church within the palisades of the altar, so that he sat apart from the rest of the people. Ambrose, 
considering that this custom had originated either from subserviency or from want of discipline, caused 
the emperor to be seated without the trellis work of the altar, so that he sat in front of the people, and 


behind the priests. The emperor Theodosius approved of this best tradition, as did likewise his successors; 
and we are told that it has been ever since scrupulously observed. 


I think it necessary to make a record of another action worthy of mention performed by this bishop. A 
pagan of distinction insulted Gratian, affirming that he was unworthy of his father; and he was in 
consequence condemned to death. As he was being led out to execution, Ambrose went to the palace to 
implore a pardon. Gratian was then engaged in witnessing a private exhibition of the hunt, such as the 
emperors were wont to celebrate for their private pleasure, and not for the public pastime. On finding this 
to be the case, the bishop went to the gate where they led in the beasts; he hid himself, and entered with 
the hunters who took charge of the animals, and did not intermit, although Gratian and his attendants 
resisted, till he had obtained an immediate and saving consent of the emperor, which released the man 
who was to be led out to death. Ambrose was very diligent in the observance of the laws of the Church, 
and in maintaining discipline among his clergy. I have selected the above two incidents from among the 
records of his numerous magnanimous deeds, in order to show with what intrepidity he addressed those 
in power when the service of God was in question. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


ST. DONATUS, BISHOP OF EUROEA, AND THEOTIMUS, HIGH-PRIEST OF SCYTHIA 


There were at this period many other bishops in various parts of the empire highly celebrated for their 
sanctity and high qualifications, of whom Donatus, bishop of Euroea in Epirus, deserves to be particularly 
instanced. The inhabitants of the country relate many extraordinary miracles which he performed, of 
which the most celebrated seems to have been the destruction of a dragon of enormous size. It had 
stationed itself on the high road, at a place called Chamaegephyrae and devoured sheep, goats, oxen, 
horses, and men. Donatus came upon this beast, attacked it unarmed, without sword, lance, or javelin; it 
raised its head, and was about to dash upon him, when Donatus made the sign of the cross with his finger 
in the air, and spat upon the dragon. The saliva entered its mouth, and it immediately expired. As it lay 
extended on the earth it did not appear inferior in size to the noted serpents of India. I have been 
informed that the people of the country yoked eight pair of oxen to transport the body to a neighboring 
field, where they burnt it, that it might not during the process of decomposition corrupt the air and 
generate disease. The tomb of this bishop is deposited in a magnificent house of prayer which bears his 
name. It is situated near a fountain of many waters, which God caused to rise from the ground in answer 
to his prayer, in an arid spot where no water had previously existed. For it is said that one day, when ona 
journey, he had to pass through this locality; and, perceiving that his companions were suffering from 
thirst, he moved the soil with his hands and engaged in prayer; before his prayer was concluded, a spring 
of water arose from the ground, which has never since been dried up. The inhabitants of Isoria, a village 
in the territory of Euroea, bear testimony to the truth of this narration. 


The church of Tomi, and indeed all the churches of Scythia, were at this period under the government of 
Theotimus, a Scythian. He had been brought up in the practice of philosophy; and his virtues had so won 
the admiration of the barbarian Huns, who dwelt on the banks of the Ister, that they called him the god of 
the Romans, for they had experience of divine deeds wrought by him. It is said that one day, when 
traveling toward the country of the barbarians, he perceived some of them advancing towards Tomi. His 
attendants burst forth into lamentations, and gave themselves up at once for lost; but he merely 
descended from horseback, and prayed. The consequence was, that the barbarians passed by without 
seeing him, his attendants, or the horses from which they had dismounted. As these tribes frequently 
devastated Scythia by their predatory incursions, he tried to subdue the ferocity of their disposition by 
presenting them with food and gifts. One of the barbarians hence concluded that he was a man of wealth, 
and, determining to take him prisoner, leaned upon his shield, as was his custom when parleying with his 
enemies; the man raised up his right hand in order to throw a rope, which he firmly grasped, over the 
bishop, for he intended to drag him away to his own country; but in the attempt, his hand remained 
extended in the air, and the barbarian was not released from his terrible bonds until his companions had 
implored Theotimus to intercede with God in his behalf. 


It is said that Theotimus always retained the long hair which he wore when he first devoted himself to the 
practice of philosophy. He was very temperate, had no stated hours for his repasts, but ate and drank 
when compelled to do so by the calls of hunger and of thirst. I consider it to be the part of a philosopher to 
yield to the demands of these appetites from necessity, and not from the love of sensual gratification. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


ST. EPIPHANIUS, BISHOP OF CYPRUS, AND A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF HIS ACTS 


Epiphanius was at this period at the head of the metropolitan church of Cyprus. He was celebrated, not 
only for the virtues he manifested and miraculous deeds during his life, but also for the honor that was 
rendered to him by God after his death; for it was said that demons were expelled, and diseases healed at 
his tomb. Many wonderful actions wrought while he lived are attributed to him, of which the following is 
one of the most remarkable that has come to our knowledge. He was extremely liberal towards the needy, 


investigations must go back to a remote antiquity, and our authorities be none other than books of 
heathen literature. Various authors are extant who have published works on the subject. The origin of the 
games as given by them is this. Timaeus tells us that immigrants from Asia, under the leadership of 
Tyrrhenus, who, in a contest about his native kingdom, had succumbed to his brother, settled down in 
Etruria. Well, among other superstitious observances under the name of religion, they set up in their new 
home public shows. The Romans, at their own request, obtain from them skilled performers—the proper 
seasons—the name too, for it is said they are called Ludi, from Lydi. And though Varro derives the name of 
Ludi from Ludus, that is, from play, as they called the Luperci also Ludii, because they ran about making 
sport; still that sporting of young men belongs, in his view, to festal days and temples, and objects of 
religious veneration. However, it is of little consequence the origin of the name, when it is certain that the 
thing springs from idolatry. The Liberalia, under the general designation of Ludi, clearly declared the 
glory of Father Bacchus; for to Bacchus these festivities were first consecrated by grateful peasants, in 
return for the boon he conferred on them, as they say, making known the pleasures of wine. Then the 
Consualia were called Ludi, and at first were in honour of Neptune, for Neptune has the name of Consus 
also. Thereafter Romulus dedicated the Equiria to Mars, though they claim the Consualia too for Romulus, 
on the ground that he consecrated them to Consus, the god, as they will have it, of counsel; of the counsel, 
forsooth, in which he planned the rape of the Sabine virgins for wives to his soldiers. An excellent counsel 
truly; and still I suppose reckoned just and righteous by the Romans themselves, I may not say by God. 
This goes also to taint the origin: you cannot surely hold that to be good which has sprung from sin, from 
shamelessness, from violence, from hatred, from a fratricidal founder, from a son of Mars. Even now, at 
the first turning-post in the circus, there is a subterranean altar to this same Consus, with an inscription 
to this effect: “Consus, great in counsel, Mars, in battle mighty tutelar deities.” The priests of the state 
sacrifice at it on the nones of July; the priest of Romulus and the Vestals on the twelfth before the Kalends 
of September. In addition to this, Romulus instituted games in honor of Jupiter Feretrius on the Tarpeian 
Hill, according to the statement Piso has handed down to us, called both Tarpeian and Capitoline. After 
him Numa Pompilius instituted games to Mars and Robigo (for they have also invented a goddess of rust); 
then Tullus Hostilius; then Ancus Martius; and various others in succession did the like. As to the idols in 
whose honour these games were established, ample information is to be found in the pages of Suetonius 
Tranquillus. But we need say no more to prove the accusation of idolatrous origin. 


CHAPTER VI 


To the testimony of antiquity is added that of later games instituted in their turn, and betraying their 
origin from the titles which they bear even at the present day, in which it is imprinted as on their very 
face, for what idol and for what religious object games, whether of the one kind or the other, were 
designed. You have festivals bearing the name of the great Mother and Apollo of Ceres too, and Neptune, 
and Jupiter Latiaris, and Flora, all celebrated for a common end; the others have their religious origin in 
the birthdays and solemnities of kings, in public successes in municipal holidays. There are also 
testamentary exhibitions, in which funeral honours are rendered to the memories of private persons; and 
this according to an institution of ancient times. For from the first the “Ludi” were regarded as of two 
sons, sacred and funereal, that is in honour of the heathen deities and of the dead. But in the matter of 
idolatry, it makes no difference with us under what name or title it is practised, while it has to do with the 
wicked spirits whom we abjure. If it is lawful to offer homage to the dead, it will be just as lawful to offer 
it to their gods: you have the same origin in both cases; there is the same idolatry; there is on our part the 
same solemn renunciation of all idolatry. 


CHAPTER VII 


The two kinds of public games, then, have one origin; and they have common names, as owning the same 
parentage. So, too, as they are equally tainted with the sin of idolatry, their foundress, they must needs be 
like each other in their pomp. But the more ambitious preliminary display of the circus games to which 
the name procession specially belongs, is in itself the proof to whom the whole thing appertains, in the 
many images the long line of statues, the chariots of all sorts, the thrones, the crowns, the dresses. What 
high religious rites besides, what sacrifices precede, come between, and follow. How many guilds, how 
many priesthoods, how many offices are set astir, is known to the inhabitants of the great city in which the 
demon convention has its headquarters. If these things are done in humbler style in the provinces, in 
accordance with their inferior means, still all circus games must be counted as belonging to that from 
which they are derived; the fountain from which they spring defiles them. The tiny streamlet from its very 
spring-head, the little twig from its very budding, contains in it the essential nature of its origin. It may be 
grand or mean, no matter, any circus procession whatever is offensive to God. Though there be few 
images to grace it, there is idolatry in one; though there be no more than a single sacred car, it is a 
chariot of Jupiter: anything of idolatry whatever, whether meanly arrayed or modestly rich and gorgeous, 
taints it in its origin. 


CHAPTER VIII 


To follow out my plan in regard to places: the circus is chiefly consecrated to the Sun, whose temple 
stands in the middle of it, and whose image shines forth from its temple summit; for they have not thought 


either to those who had suffered from shipwreck or any other calamity; and after expending the whole of 
his own patrimony in the relief of such cases, he applied the treasures of the church to the same purpose. 
These treasures had been greatly increased by the donations of pious men of various provinces, who had 
been induced by their admiration of Epiphanius to entrust him with the distribution of their alms during 
their lives, or to bequeath their property to him for this purpose at their death. It is said that on one 
occasion the treasurer, who was a godly man, discovered that the revenues of the church had been nearly 
drained, and so little remained in the treasury that he considered it his duty to rebuke the bishop as a 
spendthrift. Epiphanius, however, having, notwithstanding these remonstrances, given away the small 
sum that had remained, a stranger went to the little house where the treasurer lived, and placed in his 
hands a bag containing many gold coins. Since neither the giver nor the sender was visible, it seemed 
very naturally miraculous, that in a gift of so much money a man should keep himself unknown; thus 
everybody thought it to be a Divine work. 


I desire also to relate another miracle that is attributed to Epiphanius. I have heard that a similar action 
has been related of Gregory, who formerly governed Neocaesarea; and I see no reason to doubt the 
veracity of the account; but it does not disprove the authenticity of the miracle attributed to Epiphanius. 
Peter, the apostle, was not the only man who raised another from the dead; John, the evangelist, wrought 
a similar miracle at Ephesus; as did likewise the daughters of Philip at Hierapolis. Similar actions have 
been performed in different ages by the men of God. The miracle which I wish to instance is the following. 
Two beggars having ascertained when Epiphanius would pass that way, agreed to extract a larger 
donation than usual from him by having recourse to stratagem. As soon as the bishop was seen 
approaching, one of the beggars flung himself on the ground and simulated death; the other stood by and 
uttered loud lamentations, deploring the loss of his companion, and his own poverty, which made him 
unable to procure sepulture for him. Epiphanius prayed to God that the deceased might rise in peace; he 
gave the survivor sufficient money for the interment, and said to the weeper, “Take measures, my son, for 
the burial of your companion, and weep no more; he cannot now arise from the dead; the calamity was 
inevitable, therefore you ought to bear it with resignation.” Saying these words, the bishop departed from 
the spot. As soon as there was no one in sight, the beggar who had addressed Epiphanius touched the 
other with his foot, as he lay extended on the ground, and said to him, “You have well performed your 
part; arise now, for through your labor, we have a good provision for to-day.” He, however, lay in the same 
way, neither heard any cry, nor perceived him who moved him with all his strength; the other beggar ran 
after the priest and confessed their artifice, and, with lamentations and tearing of his hair, he besought 
Epiphanius to restore his companion. Epiphanius merely exhorted him to submit with patience to the 
catastrophe, and sent him away. God did not undo what had happened, because, I feel persuaded, it was 
his design to show that those who practice deception on his servants are accounted as guilty of the fraud 
as if it had been perpetrated against Him who sees all, and who hears all. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


ACACIUS, BISHOP OF BEROBEA, ZENO, AND AJAX, MEN DISTINGUISHED AND RENOWNED FOR VIRTUE 


The following details are also the results of inquiry. Acacius was conspicuous among the bishops; he had 
already previously administered the episcopate of Beroea in Syria. There are of course many actions of 
his, which are worthy of record. He was from his youth brought up to the profession of ascetic 
monasticism, and was rigid in observing all the regulations of this mode of life. When he was raised to the 
bishopric, he gave this evidence of greatest virtue, in that he kept the episcopal residence open at all 
hours of the day, so that the citizens and strangers were always free to visit him, even when he was at 
meals or at repose. This course of conduct is, in my opinion, very admirable; for either he was living in 
such a way as to be always sure of himself, or he devised this as a means of preparation against the evil in 
one’s nature, so that in expecting to be caught by the sudden entrance of persons, it would be necessary 
for him to be on continuous guard, not to err in his duties, but rather to be engaged in covenanted acts. 


Zeno and Ajax, two celebrated brothers, flourished about the same period. They devoted themselves to a 
life of philosophy, but did not fix their abode as hermits in the desert, but at Gaza, a maritime city, which 
was also called Majuma. They both defended the truth of their religion with greatest fidelity, and 
confessed God with courage, so that they were frequently subjected to very cruel and harsh treatment by 
the pagans. It is said that Ajax married a very lovely woman, and after he had known her thrice in all that 
time, had three sons; and that subsequently he held no further intercourse with her, but persevered in the 
exercises of monasticism. He brought up two of his sons to the divine life and celibacy, and the third he 
permitted to marry. He governed the church of Botolium with propriety and distinction. 


Zeno, who had from his youth renounced the world and marriage, persevered in steadfast adherence to 
the service of God. It is said, and I myself am witness of the truth of the assertion, that when he was 
bishop of the church in Majuma, he was never absent at morning or evening hymns, or any other worship 
of God, unless attacked by some malady; and yet he was at this period an old man, being nearly a hundred 
years of age. He continued his course of life in the monastic philosophy, but, by pursuing his trade of 
weaving linen, continued to earn the means of supplying his own wants and of providing for others. He 
never deviated from this course of conduct till the close of his life, although he exceeded all the other 
priests of that province in age; and although he presided over the people and property of the largest 


church. 


I have mentioned these as examples of those who served as priests at this period. It would be a task to 
enumerate all where the main part of them were good, and God bore testimony to their lives by readily 
hearing their prayers and by working many miracles. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


DISCOVERY OF THE REMAINS OF THE PROPHETS HABAKKUK AND MICAH. DEATH OF THE EMPEROR 
THEODOSIUS THE GREAT 


While the Church everywhere was under the sway of these eminent men, the clergy and people were 
excited to the imitation of their virtue and zeal. Nor was the Church of this era distinguished only by these 
illustrious examples of piety; for the relics of the proto-prophets, Habakkuk, and a little while after, Micah, 
were brought to light about this time. As I understand, God made known the place where both these 
bodies were deposited by a divine vision in a dream to Zebennus, who was then acting as bishop of the 
church of Eleutheropolis. The relics of Habakkuk were found at Cela, a city formerly called Ceila. The 
tomb of Micah was discovered at a distance of ten stadia from Cela, at a place called Berathsatia. This 
tomb was ignorantly styled by the people of the country, “the tomb of the faithful”; or, in their native 
language, Nephsameemana. These events, which occurred during the reign of Theodosius, were sufficient 
for the good repute of the Christian religion. 


After conquering Eugenius, Theodosius the emperor remained for some time at Milan, and here he was 
attacked with a serious malady. He recalled to mind the prediction of the monk, John, and conjectured 
that his sickness was unto death. He sent in haste for his son Honorius from Constantinople; and on 
seeing him by, he seemed to be easier, so that he was able to be present at the sports of the Hippodrome. 
After dinner, however, he suddenly grew worse, and sent to desire his son to preside at the spectacle. He 
died on the following night. This event happened during the consulate of the brothers Olybrius and 
Probianus. 


Book VIII 


CHAPTER I 


SUCCESSORS OF THEODOSIUS THE GREAT. RUFINUS, THE PRAETORIAN PREFECT, IS SLAIN. THE CHIEF PRIESTS 
OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES. DIFFERENCES AMONG THE HERETICS. ACCOUNT OF SISINIUS, BISHOP OF THE 
NOVATIANS 


Such was the death of Theodosius, who had contributed so efficiently to the aggrandizement of the 
Church. He expired in the sixtieth year of his age, and the sixteenth of his reign. He left his two sons as 
his successors. Arcadius, the elder, reigned in the East, and Honorius in the West. They both held the 
same religious sentiments as their father. 


Damasus was dead; and at this period Siricius was the leader of the church of Rome; Nectarius, of the 
church in Constantinople; Theophilus, over the church of Alexandria; Flavian, over the church of Antioch; 
and John, over that of Jerusalem. Armenia and the Eastern provinces were at this time overrun by the 
barbarian Huns. Rufinus, prefect of the East, was suspected of having clandestinely invited them to 
devastate the Roman territories, in furtherance of his own ambitious designs; for he was said to aspire to 
tyranny. For this reason, he was soon after slain; for, on the return of the troops from the conquest of 
Eugenius, the Emperor Arcadius, according to custom, went forth from Constantinople to meet them; and 
the soldiers took this opportunity to massacre Rufinus. These circumstances tended greatly to the 
extension of religion. The emperors attributed to the piety of their father, the ease with which the tyrant 
had been vanquished, and the plot of Rufinus to gain their government arrested; and they readily 
confirmed all the laws which had been enacted by their predecessors in favor of the churches, and 
bestowed their own gifts in addition. Their subjects profited by their example, so that even the pagans 
were converted without difficulty to Christianity, and the heretics united themselves to the Catholic 
Church. 


Owing to the disputes which had arisen among the Arians and Eunomians, and to which I have already 
alluded, these heretics daily diminished in number. Many of them, in reflecting upon the diversity of 
sentiments which prevailed among those of their own persuasion, judged that the truth of God could not 
be present with them, and went over to those who held the same faith as the emperors. 


The interests of the Macedonians of Constantinople were materially affected by their possessing no 
bishop in that juncture; for, ever since they had been deprived of their churches by Eudoxius, under the 
reign of Constantius, they had been governed only by presbyters, and remained so until the next reign. 
The Novatians, on the other hand, although they had been agitated by the controversy concerning the 
Passover, which was an innovation made by Sabbatius, yet the most of them remained in quiet possession 
of their churches, and had not been molested by any of the punishments or laws enacted against other 
heretics, because they maintained that the Three Persons of the Trinity are of the same substance. The 
virtue of their leaders also tended greatly to the maintenance of concord among them. After the 
presidency of Agelius they were governed by Marcian, a good man; and on his decease, a little while 
before the time now under consideration, the bishopric devolved upon Sisinius, a very eloquent man, well 
versed in the doctrines of philosophy and of the Holy Scriptures, and so expert in disputation that even 
Eunomius, who was well approved in this art and effective in this work, often refused to hold debates with 
him. His course of life was prudent and above the reach of calumny; yet he indulged in luxury, and even in 
superfluities; so that those who knew him not were incredulous as to whether he could remain temperate 
in the midst of so much abundance. His manners were gracious and suave in assemblies, and on this 
account he was esteemed by the bishops of the Catholic Church, by the rulers, and by the learned. His 
jests were replete with good nature, and he could bear ridicule without manifesting the least resentment. 
He was very prompt and witty in his rejoinders. Being once asked wherefore, as he was bishop, he bathed 
twice daily, he replied, “Because I do not bathe thrice.” On another occasion, being ridiculed by a member 
of the Catholic Church because he dressed in white, he asked where it was commanded that he should 
dress in black; and, as the other hesitated for a reply, he continued, “You can give no argument in support 
of your position; but I refer you to Solomon, the wisest of men, who says, Let your garments be always 
white.’ Moreover Christ is described in the Gospel as having appeared in white, and Moses and Elias 
manifested themselves to the apostles in robes of white.” It appears to me that the following reply was 
also very ingenious. Leontius, bishop of Ancyra, in Galatia, settled in Constantinople after he had deprived 
the Novatians in his province of their churches. Sisinius went to him to request that the churches might 
be restored; but far from yielding compliance, he reviled the Novatians, and said that they were not 
worthy of holding churches, because, by abolishing the observance of penance, they intercepted the 
philanthropy of God. To this Sisinius replied, “No one does penance as I do.” Leontius asked him in what 
way he did penance. “In coming to see you,” retorted Sisinius. Many other witty speeches are attributed 
to him, and he is even said to have written several works with some elegance. But his discourses obtained 


greater applause than his writings, since he was best at declamation, and was capable of attracting the 
hearer by his voice and look and pleasing countenance. This brief description may serve as a proof of the 
disposition and mode of life of this great man. 


CHAPTER II 


EDUCATION, TRAINING, CONDUCT, AND WISDOM OF THE GREAT JOHN CHRYSOSTOM; HIS PROMOTION TO THE 
SEE; THEOPHILUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA, BECOMES HIS CONFIRMED OPPONENT 


Nectarius died about this period, and lengthened debates were held on the ordination of a successor. They 
all voted for different individuals, and it seemed impossible for all to unite on one, and the time passed 
heavily. There was, however, at Antioch on the Orontes, a certain presbyter named John, a man of noble 
birth and of exemplary life, and possessed of such wonderful powers of eloquence and persuasion that he 
was declared by the sophist, Libanius the Syrian, to surpass all the orators of the age. When this sophist 
was on his death-bed he was asked by his friends who should take his place. “It would have been John,” 
replied he, “had not the Christians taken him from us.” Many of those who heard the discourses of John in 
the church were thereby excited to the love of virtue and to the reception of his own religious sentiments. 
For by living a divine life he imparted zeal from his own virtues to his hearers. He produced convictions 
similar to his own, because he did not enforce them by rhetorical art and strength, but expounded the 
sacred books with truth and sincerity. For a word which is ornamented by deeds customarily shows itself 
as worthy of belief; but without these the speaker appears as an impostor and a traitor to his own words, 
even though he teach earnestly. Approbation in both regards was due to John. He devoted himself to a 
prudent course of life and to a severe public career, while he also used a clear diction, united with 
brilliance in speech. 


His natural abilities were excellent, and he improved them by studying under the best masters. He 
learned rhetoric from Libanius, and philosophy from Andragathius. When it was expected that he would 
embrace the legal profession and take part in the career of an advocate, he determined to exercise 
himself in the sacred books and to practice philosophy according to the law of the Church. He had as 
teachers of this philosophy, Carterius and Diodorus, two celebrated presidents of ascetic institutions. 
Diodorus was afterwards the governor of the church of Tarsus, and, I have been informed, left many books 
of his own writings in which he explained the significance of the sacred words and avoided allegory. John 
did not receive the instructions of these men by himself, but persuaded Theodore and Maximus, who had 
been his companions under the instruction of Libanius, to accompany him. Maximus afterwards became 
bishop of Seleucia, in Isauria; and Theodore, bishop of Mompsuestia, in Cilicia. Theodore was well 
conversant with the sacred books and with the rest of the discipline of rhetoricians and philosophers. 
After studying the ecclesiastical laws, and frequenting the society of holy men, he was filled with 
admiration of the ascetic mode of life and condemned city life. He did not persevere in the same purpose, 
but after changing it, he was drawn to his former course of life; and, to justify his conduct, cited many 
examples from ancient history, with which he was well acquainted, and went back into the city. On hearing 
that he was engaged in business and intent on marriage, John composed an epistle, more divine in 
language and thought than the mind of man could produce, and sent it to him. Upon reading it, he 
repented and immediately gave up his possessions, renounced his intention of marrying, and was saved by 
the advice of John, and returned to the philosophic career. This seems to me a remarkable instance of the 
power of John’s eloquence; for he readily forced conviction on the mind of one who was himself 
habituated to persuade and convince others. By the same eloquence, John attracted the admiration of the 
people; while he strenuously convicted sinners even in the churches, and antagonized with boldness all 
acts of injustice, as if they had been perpetrated against himself. This boldness pleased the people, but 
grieved the wealthy and the powerful, who were guilty of most of the vices which he denounced. 


Being, then, held in such high estimation by those who knew him by experience, and by those who were 
acquainted with him through the reports of others, John was adjudged worthy, in word and in deed, by all 
the subjects of the Roman Empire, to be the bishop of the church of Constantinople. The clergy and 
people were unanimous in electing him; their choice was approved by the emperor, who also sent the 
embassy which should conduct him; and, to confer greater solemnity on his ordination, a council was 
convened. Not long after the letter of the emperor reached Asterius, the general of the East; he sent to 
desire John to repair to him, as if he had need of him. On his arrival, he at once made him get into his 
chariot, and conveyed him with dispatch to a military station, Pagras so-called, where he delivered him to 
the officers whom the emperor had sent in quest of him. Asterius acted very prudently in sending for John 
before the citizens of Antioch knew what was about to occur; for they would probably have excited a 
sedition, and have inflicted injury on others, or subjected themselves to acts of violence, rather than have 
suffered John to be taken from them. 


When John had arrived at Constantinople, and when the priests were assembled together, Theophilus 
opposed his ordination; and proposed as a candidate in his stead, a presbyter of his church named Isidore, 
who took charge of strangers and of the poor at Alexandria. I have been informed by persons who were 
acquainted with Isidore, that from his youth upwards he practiced the philosophic virtues, near Scetis. 
Others say that he had gained the friendship of Theophilus by being a participant and a familiar in a very 
perilous undertaking. For it is reported that during the war against Maximus, Theophilus intrusted Isidore 


with gifts and letters respectively addressed to the emperor and to the tyrant, and sent him to Rome, 
desiring him to remain there until the termination of the war, when he was to deliver the gifts, with the 
letters, to him, who might prove the victor. Isidore acted according to his instructions, but the artifice was 
detected; and, fearful of being arrested, he fled to Alexandria. Theophilus from that period evinced much 
attachment towards him, and, with a view of recompensing his services, strove to raise him to the 
bishopric of Constantinople. But whether there was really any truth in this report, or whether Theophilus 
desired to ordain this man because of his excellence, it is certain that he eventually yielded to those who 
decided for John. He feared Eutropius, who was artfully eager for this ordination. Eutropius then presided 
over the imperial house, and they say he threatened Theophilus, that unless he would vote with the other 
bishops, he would have to defend himself against those who desired to accuse him; for many written 
accusations against him were at that time before the council. 


CHAPTER III 


RAPID PROMOTION OF JOHN TO THE BISHOPRIC, AND MORE VEHEMENT GRAPPLING WITH ITS AFFAIRS. HE RE- 
ESTABLISHES DISCIPLINE IN THE CHURCHES EVERYWHERE. BY SENDING AN EMBASSY TO ROME, HE 
ABOLISHED THE HOSTILITY TO FLAVIAN 


As soon as John was raised to the episcopal dignity, he devoted his attention first to the reformation of the 
lives of his clergy; he reproved and amended their ways and diet and every procedure of their manifold 
transactions. He also ejected some of the clergy from the Church. He was naturally disposed to reprehend 
the misconduct of others, and to antagonize righteously those who acted unjustly; and he gave way to 
these characteristics still more in the episcopate; for his nature, having attained power, led his tongue to 
reproof, and nerved his wrath more readily against the enemy. He did not confine his efforts to the 
reformation of his own church; but as a good and large-minded man, he sought to rectify abuses 
throughout the world. Immediately upon entering the episcopate, he strove to put an end to the 
dissension which had arisen concerning Paulinus, between the Western and Egyptian bishops and the 
bishops of the East; since on this account a general disunion was overpowering the churches in the whole 
empire. He requested the assistance of Theophilus in effecting the reconciliation of Flavian with the 
bishop of Rome. Theophilus agreed to co-operate with him in the restoration of concord; and Acacius, 
bishop of Berea, and Isidore, whom Theophilus had proposed as a candidate for ordination instead of 
John, were sent on an embassy to Rome. They soon effected the object of their journey, and sailed back to 
Egypt. Acacius repaired to Syria, bearing conciliatory letters to the adherents of Flavian from the priests 
of Egypt and of the West. And the churches, after a long delay once more laid aside their discord, and took 
up communion with one another. The people at Antioch, who were called Eustathians, continued, indeed, 
for some time to hold separate assemblies, although they possessed no bishop. Evagrius, the successor of 
Paulinus, did not, as we have stated, long survive him; and I think reconciliation became easier for the 
bishops from there being no one to oppose. The laity, as is customary with the populace, gradually went 
over to those who assembled together under the guidance of Flavian; and thus, in course of time, they 
were more and more united. 


CHAPTER IV 


ENTERPRISE OF GAINAS, THE GOTHIC BARBARIAN. EVILS WHICH HE PERPETRATED 


A barbarian, named Gainas, who had taken refuge among the Romans, and who had risen from the lowest 
ranks of the army to military command, formed a design to usurp the throne of the Roman Empire. With 
this in view, he sent for his countrymen, the Goths, from their own homes to come to the Roman 
territories, and appointed his relatives to be tribunes and chiliarchs. Tirbingilus, a relative of his, who 
commanded a large body of troops in Phrygia, commenced an insurrection; and to all persons of judgment 
it was patent that he was preparing the way. Under the pretext of resenting the devastation of many of the 
Phrygian cities, which had been committed to his superintendence, Gainas turned to their assistance; but 
on his arrival, when a multitude of barbarians had been equipped for war, he disclosed his plan which he 
had previously concealed, and pillaged the cities which he had been commanded to guard, and was about 
to attack others. He then proceeded to Bithynia, and encamped in the boundaries of Chalcedon, and 
threatened war. The cities of the East of Asia, and as many as lived between these regions and about the 
Euxine, being thus in danger, the emperor and his counsellors judged that it would not be safe to venture 
into any hazardous undertaking without preparation against men who were already desperate; for the 
emperor declared that he was ready to be favorable to him in every point, and sent to Gainas to offer him 
whatever he might demand. 


Gainas requested that two consuls, named Saturninus and Aurelian, whom he suspected of being inimical, 
should be delivered up to him; and when they were in his power, he pardoned them. He afterwards held a 
conference with the emperor near Chalcedon, in the house of prayer in which the tomb of Euphemia the 
martyr is deposited; and after he and the emperor had mutually bound themselves by vows of friendship 
to each other, he threw down his arms, and repaired to Constantinople, where, by an imperial edict, he 
was appointed general of the infantry and cavalry. Prosperity so far beyond his deserts was more than he 
could bear with moderation; and as, contrary to all expectations, he had succeeded so wonderfully in his 
former enterprise, he determined to undermine the peace of the Catholic Church. He was a Christian, 


and, like the rest of the barbarians, had espoused the Arian heresy. Urged either by the presidents of this 
party, or by the suggestions of his own ambition, he applied to the emperor to place one of the churches of 
the city in the hands of the Arians. He represented that it was neither just nor proper that, while he was 
general of the Roman troops, he should be compelled to retire without the walls of the city when he 
wished to engage in prayer. John did not remain inactive when made acquainted with these proceedings. 
He assembled all the bishops who were then residing in the city, and went with them to the palace. He 
spoke at great length in the presence of the emperor and of Gainas, reproached the latter with being a 
stranger and a fugitive, and reminded him that his life had been saved by the father of the emperor, to 
whom he had sworn fidelity, as likewise to his children, to the Romans, and to the laws which he was 
striving to make powerless. When he had made this speech he showed the law which Theodosius had 
established, forbidding the heterodox to hold a church within the walls. Then, addressing himself to the 
emperor, John exhorted him to maintain the laws which had been established against heretics; and told 
him that it would be better to be deprived of the empire, than to be guilty of impiety by becoming a traitor 
to the house of God. Thus did John speak boldly like a man, and gave no place to innovation in the 
churches under his care. Gainas, however, regardless of his oaths, attacked the city. His enterprise was 
pre-announced by the appearance of a comet directly over the city; this comet was of extraordinary 
magnitude, larger, it is said, than any that had previously been seen, and reaching almost to the earth 
itself. Gainas intended to seize first upon the stores of the bankers, and hoped to collect together their 
enormous wealth. But since the rumor of his plan was spread, the bankers concealed their ready wealth 
and no longer set forth silver upon the tables, as they were wont publicly to do. Gainas then sent some of 
the barbarians by night to set fire to the palace; but they were unskillful and overcome with fear, so they 
turned back. For when they drew near the edifice, they fancied that they saw a multitude of heavily armed 
men of immense stature, and they returned to inform Gainas that fresh troops had just arrived. Gainas 
disbelieved their report, for he was confident that no troops had entered the city. As, however, other 
individuals whom he despatched to the palace for the same purpose, on the following night, returned with 
the same report, he went out himself to be an eye-witness of the extraordinary spectacle. Imagining that 
the army before him consisted of soldiers who had been withdrawn from other cities, and that these 
troops protected the city and palace by night and concealed themselves by day, Gainas feigned to be 
possessed of a demon; and under the pretext of offering up a prayer, went to the church which the father 
of the emperor had erected in honor of John the Baptist, at Hebdomos. Some of the barbarians remained 
in Constantinople, and others accompanied Gainas; they secretly carried arms and pots full of darts in the 
women’s chariots, but when they were discovered, they slew the guard at the gates, who attempted to 
hinder the carrying out of the arms. From this the city was filled with as much confusion and uproar, as if 
it had suddenly been captured. A good thought ruled this terrible moment; for the emperor without delay 
declared Gainas a public enemy, and commanded that all the barbarians left in the city should be slain. No 
sooner was this mandate issued, than the soldiers rushed upon the barbarians, and slew the greater 
number of them; they then set fire to the church which was named after the Goths; for as was customary, 
they had congregated there in the house of prayer, because there was no other refuge, since the gates 
were shut. On hearing of this calamity, Gainas passed through Thrace, and proceeded towards the 
Cherronesus, intending to cross the Hellespont; for he thought that if he could conquer the opposite coast 
of Asia, he could easily subjugate to himself all the provinces of the empire in the East. All these things 
proved contrary to his hopes, because the Romans were there favored by Divine power. For the army sent 
by the emperor was on hand by land and by sea, under the command of Flavita, who although a barbarian 
by birth, was a good man, and an able general. The barbarians, having no ships, imprudently attempted to 
cross the Hellespont to the opposite continent on rafts; when suddenly a great wind blew and violently 
separated them, and drove them against the Roman vessels. The greater part of the barbarians and their 
horses were drowned; but many were slain by the military. Gainas, however, with a few of his followers 
escaped; but not long after, when fleeing through Thrace, they fell in with another detachment of the 
Roman army, and Gainas, with all his barbarians, perished. Such was the termination of the daring 
schemes and life of Gainas. 


Flavita had rendered himself very conspicuous in this war, and was therefore appointed consul. During his 
consulate, and that of Vincentius, a son was born to the emperor. The young prince was named after his 
grandfather, and at the commencement of the next consulate, was proclaimed Augustus. 


CHAPTER V 


JOHN SWAYED THE PEOPLE BY HIS TEACHINGS. CONCERNING THE WOMAN, A FOLLOWER OF MACEDONIUS, ON 
ACCOUNT OF WHOM THE BREAD WAS TURNED INTO A STONE 


John governed the church of Constantinople with exemplary prudence, and induced many of the pagans 
and of the heretics to unite themselves with him. Crowds of people daily resorted to him; some for the 
purpose of being edified by listening to his discourses, and others with the intention of tempting him. He, 
however, pleased and attracted all classes, and led them to embrace the same religious sentiments as 
himself. As the people pressed around him, and could not get enough of his words, so that when they were 
pushed hither and yon, and were pressing one another, they incurred danger; and each one was forcing 
his way to go farther, so that by standing near, he might hear more accurately what John was saying, he 
placed himself in the midst of them upon the platform of the readers, and, having taken a seat, taught the 
multitude. It seems to me that this is a suitable place in my history for the insertion of the account of a 


miracle which was performed during the life of John. A certain man of the Macedonian heresy, lived with a 
wife of the same belief; he chanced to hear John discoursing concerning the opinion one ought to hold 
about the Divine nature; he was convinced by the argument he heard advanced, and strove to persuade 
his wife to embrace the same sentiments. Her previous habits of mind, and the conversation of other 
women of her acquaintance, deterred her from complying with his wishes; and, when he found that all his 
efforts to convince her were futile, he told her that, unless she would be of one mind with him on Divine 
subjects, she should not continue to live with him. The woman, therefore, promised to do as she was 
required; but, at the same time, she made known the matter to one of her servant maids, in whose fidelity 
she confided, and used her as an instrument in deceiving her husband. At the season of the celebration of 
the mysteries (the initiated will understand what I mean), this woman kept what was given to her and held 
down her head as if engaged in prayer. Her servant, who was standing behind her, placed in her hand a 
bit of bread which she had brought with her; but, as soon as she had placed it between her teeth, it was 
converted into stone. Since such a divine affair had happened to her, she was very fearful lest any further 
calamity should befall her, and ran to the bishop, and confessed on herself. She showed him the stone, 
which bore the marks of her teeth; it was composed of some unknown substance, and was marked by a 
very strange color. She implored forgiveness with tears, and continued ever after to hold the same 
religious tenets as her husband. If any person should consider this narrative incredible, he can inspect the 
stone in question; for it is still preserved in the treasury of the church of Constantinople. 


CHAPTER VI 


PROCEEDINGS OF JOHN IN ASIA AND PHRYGIA. HERACLIDES, BISHOP OF EPHESUS, AND GERONTIUS, BISHOP OF 
NICOMEDIA 


John having been informed that the churches in Asia and the neighborhood were governed by unworthy 
persons, and that they bartered the priesthood for the incomes and gifts received, or bestowed that 
dignity as a matter of private favor, repaired to Ephesus, and deposed thirteen bishops, some in Lycia and 
Phrygia, and others in Asia itself, and appointed others in their stead. The bishop of Ephesus was dead, 
and he therefore ordained Heraclides over the church. Heraclides was a native of Cyprus, and was one of 
the deacons under John: he had formerly joined the monks at Scetis, and had been the disciple of the 
monk Evagrius. John also expelled Gerontius, bishop of the church in Nicomedia. This latter was a deacon 
under Ambrosius, of the church of Milan; he declared, I do not know why, either with an intention to 
invent a miracle, or because he had been himself deceived by the art and phantasms of a demon, that he 
had seized something resembling an ass (onoskelis) by night, had cut off its head, and flung it into a 
grinding-house. Ambrose regarded this mode of discourse as unworthy of a deacon of God, and 
commanded Gerontius to remain in seclusion until he had expiated his fault by repentance. Gerontius, 
however, was a very skillful physician; he was eloquent and persuasive, and knew well how to gain 
friends; he therefore ridiculed the command of Ambrose, and repaired to Constantinople. In a short time 
he obtained the friendship of some of the most powerful men at court; and, not long after, was elevated to 
the bishopric of Nicomedia. He was ordained by Helladius, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, who 
performed this office the more readily for him, because he had been instrumental, through his interest at 
court, in obtaining high appointment in the army for that functionary’s son. When Ambrose heard of this 
ordination, he wrote to Nectarius, the president of the church of Constantinople, desiring him to eject 
Gerontius from the priesthood, and not permit him and the ecclesiastical order to be so abused. However 
desirous Nectarius might have been to obey this injunction, he could never succeed carrying it into effect, 
owing to the determined resistance of the people of Nicomedia. John deposed Gerontius, and ordained 
Pansophius, who had formerly been preceptor to the wife of the emperor, and who, though a man of 
decided piety and of a mild and gentle disposition, was not liked by the Nicomedians. They arose in 
frequent sedition, and enumerated publicly and privately the beneficence of Gerontius, and on the liberal 
advantage derived from his science, and its generous and active use for the rich and poor alike; and as is 
usual when we applaud those we love, they ascribed many other virtues to him. They went about the 
streets of their own city and Constantinople as if some earthquake, or pestilence, or other visitation of 
Divine wrath had occurred, and sang psalms, and offered supplications that they might have Gerontius for 
their bishop. They were at length compelled to yield to necessity, and parted with grief and groans from 
Gerontius, receiving in his stead a bishop whom they regarded with fear and aversion. The bishops who 
had been deposed and all their followers declaimed against John, as the leader of a revolution in the 
churches, and as changing the rights of the ordained, contrary to the ancestral laws; and under the 
influence of their grievance, they condemned deeds done by him, which were worthy of praise according 
to the opinion of most people. Among other matters, they reproached him with the proceedings that had 
been taken against Eutropius. 


CHAPTER VII 


CONCERNING EUTROPIUS, CHIEF OF THE EUNUCHS, AND THE LAW ENACTED BY HIM. ON BEING TURNED FROM 
THE CHURCH, HE WAS PUT TO DEATH. MURMURS AGAINST JOHN 


Eutropius was originally the chief of the eunuchs, and was the first and only person of that rank of whom 
we have known or heard who attained the consular and patrician dignity. When he was raised to present 
power, he thought not of the future, nor of the instability of human affairs, but caused those who sought 


an asylum in churches to be thrust out. He treated Pentadia, the wife of Timasius, in this manner. 
Timasius was a general in the army, capable and much feared; but Eutropius procured an edict for his 
banishment to Pasis in Egypt, under the pretext that he aspired to tyranny. I have been informed that 
Timasius fell a victim to thirst, or dreading lest anything worse might be in store, he was caught in the 
sands there, and was found dead. Eutropius issued a law, enacting that no one should seek refuge in 
churches, and that those who had already fled thither should be driven out. He was, however, the first to 
transgress this law; for not long after its enactment, he offended the empress, and immediately left the 
palace, and fled to the Church as a suppliant. While he was lying beneath the table, John pronounced a 
discourse, in which he reprehended the pride of power, and directed the attention of the people to the 
instability of human greatness. The enemies of John hence took occasion to cast reproach on him, because 
he had rebuked instead of compassionating, one who was suffering under the calamities of adverse 
fortunes. Eutropius soon after paid the penalty of his impious plan, and was beheaded; and the law which 
he had enacted was effaced from the public inscriptions. The wrath of God having been thus promptly 
visited on the injustice that had been perpetrated against the Church, prosperity was restored to it, and 
there was an increase in the Divine worship. The people of Constantinople were more sedulous then than 
before, in attendance at the singing of the morning and evening hymns. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ANTIPHONAL HYMNS AGAINST THE ARIANS INTRODUCED BY JOHN. THE INTERESTS OF THE ORTHODOX ARE 
MUCH AUGMENTED BY THE TEACHINGS OF JOHN, WHILE THE WEALTHY ARE MORE AND MORE ENRAGED 


The Arians, having been deprived of their churches in Constantinople during the reign of Theodosius, held 
their churches without the walls of the city. They previously assembled by night in the public porticoes, 
and were divided into bands, so that they sang antiphonally, for they had composed certain refrains which 
reflected their own dogma, and at the break of day marched in procession, singing these hymns, to the 
places in which they held their churches. They proceeded in this manner on all solemn festivals, and on 
the first and last days of the week. The sentiments propounded in these odes were such as were likely to 
engender disputes. As, for instance, the following: “Where are those who say that the Three Persons 
constitute one Power?” Other similar acrimonious observations were interspersed throughout their 
compositions. John was fearful lest any of his own church people should be led astray by witnessing these 
exhibitions, and therefore commanded them to sing hymns in the same manner. The orthodox became 
more distinguished, and in a short time surpassed the opposing heretics in number and processions; for 
they had silver crosses and lighted wax tapers borne before them. The eunuch of the empress was 
appointed to regulate these processions, to pay the cost of whatever might be required, and to prepare 
hymns. Hence the Arians, impelled either by jealousy or revenge, attacked the members of the Catholic 
Church. Much bloodshed ensued on both sides. Briso (for this was the name of the imperial eunuch) was 
wounded on the forehead by a stone that was cast at him. The resentment of the emperor was kindled, 
and he put a stop to the Arian assemblies. Having commenced the custom of singing hymns in the manner 
and from the cause above stated, the members of the Catholic Church did not discontinue the practice, 
but have retained it to the present day. The institution of these processions and his services in the Church 
endeared John to the people; but he was hated by the clergy and the powerful on account of his free 
boldness, for he never failed to rebuke the clergy when he detected them in acts of injustice, nor to exhort 
the powerful to return to the practice of virtue when they abused their wealth, committed impiety, or 
yielded to voluptuousness. 


CHAPTER IX 


SERAPION, THE ARCHDEACON, AND ST. OLYMPIAS. SOME OF THE CELEBRATED MEN INSOLENTLY BEAR DOWN 
UPON JOHN, TRADUCING HIM AS IMPRACTICABLE AND PASSIONATE 


The enmity of the clergy against John was greatly increased by Serapion, his archdeacon. He was an 
Egyptian, naturally prone to anger, and always ready to insult his opponents. The feelings of hostility were 
further fostered by the counsel which Olympias received from John. Olympias was of most illustrious 
birth, and although she had become a widow while young, and was zealously attached to the exercises of 
monastic philosophy according to the laws of the church, yet Nectarius had ordained her as deaconess. 
John, perceiving that she bestowed her goods liberally on any one who asked her for them, and that she 
despised everything but the service of God, said to her: “I applaud your intentions; but would have you 
know that those who aspire to the perfection of virtue according to God, ought to distribute their wealth 
with economy. You, however, have been bestowing wealth on the wealthy, which is as useless as if you had 
cast it into the sea. Know you not that you have voluntarily, for the sake of God, devoted all your 
possessions to the relief of the poor. You ought, therefore, to regard your wealth as belonging to your 
Master, and to remember that you have to account for its distribution. If you will be persuaded by me, you 
will in future regulate your donations according to the wants of those who solicit relief. You will thus be 
enabled to extend the sphere of your benevolence, and your mercy and most zealous care will receive 
reward from God.” 


John had several disputes with many of the monks, particularly with Isaac. He highly commended those 
who remained in quietude in the monasteries and practiced philosophy there; he protected them from all 


injustice and solicitiously supplied whatever necessities they might have. But the monks who went out of 
doors and made their appearance in cities, he reproached and regarded as insulting philosophy. For these 
causes, he incurred the hatred of the clergy, and of many of the monks, who called him a hard, passionate, 
morose, and arrogant man. They therefore attempted to bring his life into public disrepute, by stating 
confidently, as if it were the truth, that he would eat with no one, and that he refused every invitation to a 
meal that was offered him. I know of no pretext that could have given rise to this assertion, except that, as 
I have been assured by a man of undoubted veracity, John had, by rigorous asceticism, rendered himself 
liable to pain in the head and stomach, and was thus prevented from being present at some of the choicest 
symposia. Hence, however, originated the greatest accusation that was ever devised against him. 


CHAPTER X 


SEVERIAN, BISHOP OF GABALES, AND ANTIOCHUS, BISHOP OF PTOLEMAIS. DISPUTE BETWEEN SERAPION AND 
SEVERIAN. RECONCILIATION BETWEEN THEM EFFECTED BY THE EMPRESS 


John likewise incurred the enmity of the empress, through the machinations of Severian, bishop of Gabali 
in Syria. Severian and Antiochus, bishop of Ptolemais, a city in Phoenicia, were both learned men, and 
well qualified to teach in the churches. Antiochus had so fine a voice and delivery that, by some persons, 
he was surnamed Chrysostom. Severian, on the other hand, had the harshness of the Syrians in his 
speech; but, in point of knowledge and the evidences of the Scriptures, he was considered superior to 
Antiochus. It appears that Antiochus was the first to visit Constantinople; he gained great applause by his 
discourses, amassed some property, and then returned to his own city. Severian followed his example, and 
went to Constantinople. He formed an intimacy with John, spoke frequently in the churches, and was 
admired. He was in honor, and became well known to many of those in power, and to the emperor and 
empress. When John went to Asia, he commended the Church to his care; for he was so far deceived by 
the adulation of Severian as to imagine him to be his zealous friend. Severian, however, thought only of 
gratifying his auditors, and of pleasing the people by his discourses. When John was apprised of this, he 
was filled with jealousy; and his resentment was further kindled, it is said, by the representations of 
Serapion. After the return of John from Asia, Serapion happened to see Severian passing; but, instead of 
rising to salute him, he kept his seat, in order to show his utter contempt for the man. Severian was 
offended by this manifestation of disrespect, and exclaimed, “If Serapion die a clergyman, then Christ was 
not incarnate.” Serapion reported these words; and John, in consequence, expelled Severian from the city 
as insolent, and as a blaspheme against God; for witnesses were brought forward to attest that the above 
words had been really uttered by him. Some of the friends of Serapion even went so far as to suppress 
part of the speech of Severian, and to affirm that he had declared that Christ was not incarnate. John also 
rebuked Severian, by asking whether, “If Serapion should not die among the clergy, it would follow that 
Christ had not been incarnate?” As soon as the wife of the emperor was informed by the friends of 
Severian of what had occurred, she immediately sent for him from Chalcedon. John, notwithstanding all 
her remonstrances, positively refused to hold any intercourse with him, until the empress placed her son 
Theodosius on his knees in the church named after the apostles; then she entreated him persistently, and 
frequently adjured him, until John yielded a reluctant consent to receive Severian into friendship. Such 
are the accounts which I have received of these transactions. 


CHAPTER XI 


QUESTION AGITATED IN EGYPT, AS TO WHETHER GOD HAS A CORPOREAL FORM. THEOPHILUS, BISHOP OF 
ALEXANDRIA, AND THE BOOKS OF ORIGEN 


A question was at this period agitated in Egypt, which had been propounded a short time previously, 
namely, whether it is right to believe that God is anthropomorphic. Because they laid hold of the sacred 
words with simplicity and without any questioning, most of the monks of that part of the world were of 
this opinion; and supposed that God possessed eyes, a face, and hands, and other members of the bodily 
organization. But those who searched into the hidden meaning of the terms of Scripture held the opposite; 
and they maintained that those who denied the incorporeality of God were guilty of blasphemy. This later 
opinion was espoused by Theophilus, and preached by him in the church; and in the epistle which, 
according to custom, he wrote respecting the celebration of the passover, he took occasion to state that 
God ought to be regarded as incorporeal, as alien to a human form. When it was signified to the Egyptian 
monks that Theophilus had broached these sentiments, they went to Alexandria, assembled the people 
together in one place, excited a tumult, and determined upon slaying the bishop as an impious man. 
Theophilus, however, presented himself to the insurgents forthwith, and said to them, “When I look upon 
you, it is as if I beheld the face of God.” This address sufficiently mollified the men; yielding their wrath, 
they replied, “Wherefore, then, if you really hold orthodox doctrines, do you not denounce the books of 
Origen; since those who read them are led into such opinions?” “Such has long been my intention,” 
replied he, “and I shall do as you advise; for I blame not less than you do, all those who follow the 
doctrines of Origen.” By these means he deluded the brethren, and broke up the sedition. 


CHAPTER XII 


ABOUT THE FOUR BROTHERS, CALLED “THE LONG,” WHO WERE ASCETICS, AND OF WHOM THEOPHILUS WAS AN 
ENEMY; ABOUT ISIDORE AND THE EVENTS WHICH CAME ABOUT THROUGH THESE FOUR 


The controversy would most likely have been terminated, had it not been renewed by Theophilus himself, 
from inimical feelings against Ammonius, Dioscorus, Eusebius, and Euthymius, who were called “the 
long.” They were brothers; and, as we have before stated, became conspicuous among the philosophers at 
Scetis. They were at one period beloved by Theophilus above all the other monks of Egypt; he sought their 
society, and frequently dwelt with them. He even conferred on Dioscorus the bishopric of Hermopolis. He 
was confirmed in his hatred of them, on account of his enmity to Isidore, whom he had endeavored to 
ordain in Constantinople after Nectarius. Some say, that a woman, belonging to the Manichean heresy, 
had been converted to the faith of the Catholic Church; Theophilus rebuked the arch-presbyter (towards 
whom he had other reasons for entertaining resentful feeling), because he had admitted her to participate 
in the sacred mysteries before she had adjured her former heresy. Peter, for this was the name of the 
arch-presbyter, maintained that he had received the woman into communion according to the laws of the 
Church, and with the consent of Theophilus; and referred to Isidore, as a witness to the truth of what he 
had deposed. Isidore happened to be then at Rome on an embassy; but, on his return, he testified that the 
assertions of Peter were true. Theophilus resented this avowal as a calumny, and ejected both him and 
Peter from the Church. Such is the account given by some persons of the transaction. I have, however, 
heard it alleged, by a man of undoubted veracity, who was very intimate with the monks above mentioned, 
that the enmity of Theophilus towards Isidore originated from two causes. One of these causes was 
identical with that specified by Peter the presbyter, namely, that he had refused to attest the existence ofa 
testament in which the inheritance was entailed on the sister of Theophilus; the other cause alleged by 
this individual was, that Isidore refused to give up certain moneys that had been confided to him for the 
relief of the poor, and which Theophilus wished to appropriate to the erection of churches; saying that it is 
better to restore the bodies of the suffering, which are more rightly to be considered the temples of God, 
and for which end the money had been furnished, than to build walls. But from whatever cause the enmity 
of Theophilus might have originated, Isidore, immediately after his excommunication, joined his former 
companions, the monks at Scetis. Ammonius, with a few others, then repaired to Theophilus, and 
entreated him to restore Isidore to communion. Theophilus readily promised to do as they requested; but 
as time passed away, and nothing more was effected for them, and it became evident that Theophilus was 
pretending, they again repaired to him, renewed their entreaties, and pressed him to be faithful to his 
engagement. Instead of complying, Theophilus thrust one of the monks into prison, for the purpose of 
intimidating the others. But he erred in this. Ammonius and all the monks with him then went to the 
prison, into which they were readily admitted by the jailer, who imagined that they had come to bring 
provisions to the prisoner; but having once obtained admission, they refused to leave the prison. When 
Theophilus heard of their voluntary confinement, he sent to desire them to come to him. They replied, that 
he ought first to take them out of prison himself, for it was not just, after having been subjected to public 
indignity, that they should be privately released from confinement. At length, however, they yielded and 
went to him. Theophilus apologized for what had occurred, and dismissed them as if he had no further 
intention of molesting them; but by himself, he champed and was vexed, and determined to do them ill. He 
was in doubt, however, as to how he could ill-treat them, as they had no possessions, and despised 
everything but philosophy, until it occurred to him, to disturb the peace of their retirement. From his 
former intercourse with them he had gathered that they blamed those who believe that God has a human 
form, and that they adhered to the opinions of Origen; he brought them into collision with the multitude of 
monks who maintained the other view. A terrible contention prevailed among the monks, for they did not 
think it worth while to persuade one another by flaming arguments for themselves in an orderly way, but 
settled down into insults. They gave the name of Origenists to those who maintained the incorporeality of 
the Deity, while those who held the opposite opinion were called Anthropomorphists. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THESE FOUR REPAIR TO JOHN ON ACCOUNT OF HIS INTEREST; FOR THIS REASON, THEOPHILUS WAS ENRAGED, 
AND PREPARES HIMSELF TO FIGHT AGAINST JOHN 


Dioscorus, Ammonius, and the other monks, having discovered the machinations of Theophilus, retired to 
Jerusalem, and thence proceeded to Scythopolis; for they thought that it would be an advantageous 
residence there for them on account of the many palms, whose leaves are used by the monks for their 
customary work. Dioscorus and Ammonius were accompanied hither by about eighty other monks. In the 
meantime, Theophilus sent messengers to Constantinople, to prefer complaints against them, and to 
oppose any petitions that they might lay before the emperor. On being informed of this fact, Ammonius 
and the monks embarked for Constantinople, and took Isidore with them; and they requested that their 
cause might be tried in the presence of the emperor and of the bishop; for they thought that, by reason of 
his boldness, John, who was careful to do right, would be able to help them in their rights. John, although 
he received them with kindness, and treated them with honor, and did not forbid them to pray in the 
church, refused to admit them to participation in the mysteries, for it was not lawful to do this before the 
investigation. He wrote to Theophilus, desiring him to receive them back into communion, as their 
sentiments concerning the Divine nature were orthodox; requesting him, if he regarded their orthodoxy as 


it proper to pay sacred honours underneath a roof to an object they have itself in open space. Those who 
assert that the first spectacle was exhibited by Circe, and in honour of the Sun her father, as they will 
have it, maintain also the name of circus was derived from her. Plainly, then, the enchantress did this in 
the name of the parties whose priestess she was—I mean the demons and spirits of evil. What an 
aggregation of idolatries you see, accordingly, in the decoration of the place! Every ornament of the circus 
is a temple by itself. The eggs are regarded as sacred to the Castors, by men who are not ashamed to 
profess faith in their production from the egg of a swan, which was no other than Jupiter himself. The 
Dolphins vomit forth in honour of Neptune. Images of Sessia, so called as the goddess of sowing; of 
Messia, so called as the goddess of reaping; of Tutulina, so called as the fruit-protecting deity—load the 
pillars. In front of these you have three altars to these three gods—Great, Mighty, Victorious. They reckon 
these of Samo-Thrace. The huge Obelisk, as Hermeteles affirms, is set up in public to the Sun; its 
inscription, like its origin, belongs to Egyptian superstition. Cheerless were the demon-gathering without 
their Mater Magna; and so she presides there over the Euripus. Consus, as we have mentioned, lies 
hidden under ground at the Murcian Goals. These two sprang from an idol. For they will have it that 
Murcia is the goddess of love; and to her, at that spot, they have consecrated a temple. See, Christian, 
how many impure names have taken possession of the circus! You have nothing to do with a sacred place 
which is tenanted by such multitudes of diabolic spirits. And speaking of places, this is the suitable 
occasion for some remarks in anticipation of a point that some will raise. What, then, you say; shall I be in 
danger of pollution if I go to the circus when the games are not being celebrated? There is no law 
forbidding the mere places to us. For not only the places for show-gatherings, but even the temples, may 
be entered without any peril of his religion by the servant of God, if he has only some honest reason for it, 
unconnected with their proper business and official duties. Why, even the streets and the market-place, 
and the baths, and the taverns, and our very dwelling-places, are not altogether free from idols. Satan and 
his angels have filled the whole world. It is not by merely being in the world, however, that we lapse from 
God, but by touching and tainting ourselves with the world’s sins. I shall break with my Maker, that is, by 
going to the Capitol or the temple of Serapis to sacrifice or adore, as I shall also do by going as a 
spectator to the circus and the theatre. The places in themselves do not contaminate, but what is done in 
them; from this even the places themselves, we maintain, become defiled. The polluted things pollute us. 
It is on this account that we set before you to whom places of the kind are dedicated, that we may prove 
the things which are done in them to belong to the idol-patrons to whom the very places are sacred. 


CHAPTER IX 


Now as to the kind of performances peculiar to the circus exhibitions. In former days equestrianism was 
practised in a simple way on horseback, and certainly its ordinary use had nothing sinful in it; but when it 
was dragged into the games, it passed from the service of God into the employment of demons. 
Accordingly this kind of circus performances is regarded as sacred to Castor and Pollux, to whom, 
Stesichorus tells us, horses were given by Mercury. And Neptune, too, is an equestrian deity, by the 
Greeks called Hippius. In regard to the team, they have consecrated the chariot and four to the sun; the 
chariot and pair to the moon. But, as the poet has it, “Erichthonius first dared to yoke four horses to the 
chariot, and to ride upon its wheels with victorious swiftness.” Erichthonius, the son of Vulcan and 
Minerva, fruit of unworthy passion upon earth, is a demon-monster, nay, the devil himself, and no mere 
snake. But if Trochilus the Argive is maker of the first chariot, he dedicated that work of his to Juno. If 
Romulus first exhibited the four-horse chariot at Rome, he too, I think, has a place given him among idols, 
at least if he and Quirinus are the same. But as chariots had such inventors, the charioteers were 
naturally dressed, too, in the colours of idolatry; for at first these were only two, namely white and red,— 
the former sacred to the winter with its glistening snows, the latter sacred to the summer with its ruddy 
sun: but afterwards, in the progress of luxury as well as of superstition, red was dedicated by some to 
Mars, and white by others to the Zephyrs, while green was given to Mother Earth, or spring, and azure to 
the sky and sea, or autumn. But as idolatry of every kind is condemned by God, that form of it surely 
shares the condemnation which is offered to the elements of nature. 


CHAPTER X 


Let us pass on now to theatrical exhibitions, which we have already shown have a common origin with the 
circus, and bear like idolatrous designations—even as from the first they have borne the name of “Ludi,” 
and equally minister to idols. They resemble each other also in their pomp, having the same procession to 
the scene of their display from temples and altars, and that mournful profusion of incense and blood, with 
music of pipes and trumpets, all under the direction of the soothsayer and the undertaker, those two foul 
masters of funeral rites and sacrifices. So as we went on from the origin of the “Ludi” to the circus games, 
we shall now direct our course thence to those of the theatre, beginning with the place of exhibition. At 
first the theatre was properly a temple of Venus; and, to speak briefly, it was owing to this that stage 
performances were allowed to escape censure, and got a footing in the world. For ofttimes the censors, in 
the interests of morality, put down above all the rising theatres, foreseeing, as they did, that there was 
great danger of their leading to a general profligacy; so that already, from this accordance of their own 
people with us, there is a witness to the heathen, and in the anticipatory judgment of human knowledge 
even a confirmation of our views. Accordingly Pompey the Great, less only than his theatre, when he had 
erected that citadel of all impurities, fearing some time or other censorian condemnation of his memory, 


doubtful, to send some one to act as their accuser. Theophilus returned no reply to this epistle. Some time 
subsequently, Ammonius and his companions presented themselves before the wife of the emperor, as she 
was riding out, and complained of the machinations of Theophilus against them. She knew what had been 
plotted against them; and she stood up in honor of them; and, leaning forward from her royal chariot, she 
nodded, and said to them, “Pray for the emperor, for me, for our children, and for the empire. For my part, 
I shall shortly cause a council to be convened, to which Theophilus shall be summoned.” A false report 
having prevailed in Alexandria, that John had received Dioscorus and his companions into communion, 
and had afforded them every aid and encouragement in his power, Theophilus began to reflect upon what 
measures it would be possible to adopt in order to eject John from his episcopate. 


CHAPTER XIV 


PERVERSITY OF THEOPHILUS. ST. EPIPHANIUS: HIS RESIDENCE AT CONSTANTINOPLE AND PREPARATION TO 
EXCITE THE PEOPLE AGAINST JOHN 


Theophilus kept his designs against John as secret as possible; and wrote to the bishops of every city, 
condemning the books of Origen. It also occurred to him that it would be advantageous to enlist 
Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis, in Cyprus, on his side, a man who was revered for his life, and was the 
most distinguished of his contemporaries; and he therefore formed a friendship with him, although he had 
formerly blamed him for asserting that God possessed a human form. As if repentant of having ever 
entertained any other sentiment, Theophilus wrote to Epiphanius to acquaint him that he now held the 
same opinions as himself, and to move attacks against the books of Origen, as the source of such 
nefarious dogmas. Epiphanius had long regarded the writings of Origen with peculiar aversion, and was 
therefore easily led to attach credit to the epistle of Theophilus. He soon after assembled the bishops of 
Cyprus together, and prohibited the examination of the books of Origen. He also wrote to the other 
bishops, and, among others, to the bishop of Constantinople, exhorting them to convene synods, and to 
make the same decision. Theophilus, perceiving that there could be no danger in following the example of 
Epiphanius, who was the object of popular praise, and who was admired for the virtue of his life, whatever 
his opinion might be, passed a vote similar to that of Epiphanius, with the concurrence of the bishops 
under his jurisdiction. John, on the other hand, paid little attention to the letters of Epiphanius and 
Theophilus. Those among the powerful and the clergy, who were opposed to him, perceived that the 
designs of Theophilus tended to his ejection from the bishopric, and therefore endeavored to procure the 
convention of a council in Constantinople, in order to carry this measure into execution. Theophilus, 
knowing this, exerted himself to the utmost in convening this council. He commanded the bishops of 
Egypt to repair by sea to Constantinople; he wrote to request Epiphanius and the other Eastern bishops to 
proceed to that city with as little delay as possible, and he himself set off on the journey thither by land. 
Epiphanius was the first to sail from Cyprus; he landed at Hebdomos, a suburb of Constantinople; and 
after having prayed in the church erected at that place, he proceeded to enter the city. In order to do him 
honor, John went out with all his clergy to meet him. Epiphanius, however, evinced clearly by his conduct 
that he believed the accusations against John; for, although invited to reside in the ecclesiastical 
residences, he would not continue there, and refused to meet with John in them. He also privately 
assembled all the bishops who were residing in Constantinople, and showed them the decrees which he 
had issued against the discourses of Origen. He persuaded some of the bishops to approve of these 
decrees, while others objected to them. Theotimus, bishop of Scythia, strongly opposed the proceedings of 
Epiphanius, and told him that it was not right to cast insult on the memory of one who had long been 
numbered with the dead; nor was it without blasphemy to assail the conclusion to which the ancients had 
arrived on the subject, and to set aside their decisions. While discoursing in this strain, he drew forth a 
book of Origen’s which he had brought with him; and, after reading aloud a passage conducive to the 
education of the Church, he remarked that those who condemned such sentiments acted absurdly, for they 
were in danger of insulting the subjects themselves about which these words treated. John still had 
respect for Epiphanius, and invited him to join in the meetings of his church, and to dwell with him. But 
Epiphanius declared that he would neither reside with John nor pray with him publicly, unless he would 
denounce the works of Origen and expel Dioscorus and his companions. Not considering it just to act in 
the manner proposed until judgment had been passed on the case, John tried to postpone matters. When 
the assembly was about to be held in the Church of the Apostles, those ill-disposed to John planned that 
Epiphanius should go beforehand and publicly decry the books of Origen to the people, and Dioscorus and 
his companions as the partisans of this writer; and also to attack the bishop of the city as the abetter of 
those heretics. And some concerned themselves in this; for by this means it was supposed that the 
affections of the people would be alienated from their bishop. The following day, when Epiphanius was 
about entering the church, in order to carry his design into execution, he was stopped by Serapion, at the 
command of John, who had received intimation of the plot. Serapion proved to Epiphanius that while the 
project he had devised was unjust in itself, it could be of no personal advantage to him; for that if it should 
excite a popular resurrection, he would be regarded as responsible for the outrages that might follow. By 
these arguments Epiphanius was induced to relinquish his attack. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE SON OF THE EMPRESS AND ST. EPIPHANIUS. CONFERENCE BETWEEN THE “LONG BROTHERS” AND 
EPIPHANIUS, AND HIS RE-EMBARKATION FOR CYPRUS. EPIPHANIUS AND JOHN 


About this time, the son of the empress was attacked by a dangerous illness, and the mother, 
apprehensive of consequences, sent to implore Epiphanius to pray for him. Epiphanius returned for 
answer, that the sick one would live, provided that she would avoid all intercourse with the heretic 
Dioscorus and his companions. To this message the empress replied as follows: “If it be the will of God to 
take my son, His will be done. The Lord who gave me my child, can take him back again. You have not 
power to raise the dead, otherwise your archdeacon would not have died.” She alluded to Chrispion, the 
archdeacon, who had died a short time previously. He was brother to Fuscon and Salamanus, monks 
whom I had occasion to mention when detailing the history of events under the reign of Valens; he had 
been companion of Epiphanius, and had been appointed his archdeacon. Ammonius and his companions 
went to Epiphanius, at the permission of the empress. Epiphanius inquired who they were, and Ammonius 
replied, “We are, O father, the Long Brothers; we come respectfully to know whether you have read any of 
our works or those of our disciples?” On Epiphanius replying that he had not seen them, he continued, 
“How is it, then, that you consider us to be heretics, when you have no proof as to what sentiments we 
may hold?” Epiphanius said that he had formed his judgment by the reports he had heard on the subject; 
and Ammonius replied, “We have pursued a very different line of conduct from yours. We have conversed 
with your disciples, and read your works frequently, and among others, that entitled The Anchored.’ When 
we have met with persons who have ridiculed your opinions, and asserted that your writings are replete 
with heresy, we have contended for you, and defended you as our father. Ought you then to condemn the 
absent upon mere report, and of whom you know nothing with assured certitude, or return such an 
exchange to those who have spoken well of you?” Epiphanius was measurably convinced, and dismissed 
them. Soon after he embarked for Cyprus, either because he recognized the futility of his journey to 
Constantinople, or because, as there is reason to believe, God had revealed to him his approaching death; 
for he died while on his voyage back to Cyprus. It is reported that he said to the bishops who had 
accompanied him to the place of embarkation, “I leave you the city, the palace, and the stage, for I shall 
shortly depart.” I have been informed by several persons that John predicted that Epiphanius would die at 
sea, and that this latter predicted the deposition of John. For it appears that when the dispute between 
them was at its height, Epiphanius said to John, “I hope you will not die a bishop,” and that John replied, 
“T hope you will never return to your bishopric.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE DISPUTE BETWEEN THE EMPRESS AND JOHN. ARRIVAL OF THEOPHILUS FROM EGYPT. CYRINUS, BISHOP OF 
CHALCEDON 


After the departure of Epiphanius, John, when preaching in the church as usual, chanced to inveigh 
against the vices to which females are peculiarly prone. The people imagined that his strictures were 
enigmatically directed against the wife of the emperor. The enemies of the bishop did not fail to report his 
discourse in this sense to the empress; and she, conceiving herself to have been insulted, complained to 
the emperor, and urged the necessity for the speedy presence of Theophilus and the convocation of a 
council. Severian, bishop of Gabala, who had not yet changed his former resentment against John, 
cooperated in the promotion of these measures. I am not in possession of sufficient data to determine 
whether there was any truth in the current report that John delivered the discourse above mentioned with 
express allusion to the empress, because he suspected her of having excited Epiphanius against him. 
Theophilus arrived soon after at Chalcedon in Bithynia, and was followed thither by many bishops. Some 
of the bishops joined him in compliance with his own invitation, and others in obedience to the commands 
of the emperor. The bishops whom John had deposed in Asia repaired to Chalcedon with the utmost 
alacrity, as likewise all those who cherished any feeling of hostility against him. The ships which 
Theophilus expected from Egypt had already come to Chalcedon. When they had convened again in the 
same place, and when they had deliberated how the attempt against John might be judiciously forwarded 
by them, Cyrinus, leader of the church of Chalcedon, who was an Egyptian and a relative of Theophilus, 
and who had besides some other difficulties with John, spoke very abusively of him. Justice, however, 
seemed to follow him speedily; for Maruthas, a native of Mesopotamia, who had accompanied the bishops, 
happened to tread on his foot; and Cyrinus suffered so severely from this accident that he was unable to 
repair with the other bishops to Constantinople, although his aid was necessary to the execution of the 
designs that had been formed against John. The wound assumed so alarming an appearance, that the 
surgeons were obliged to perform several operations on the leg; and at length mortification took place, 
and spread over the whole body, and even extended to the other foot. He expired soon afterwards in great 
agony. 


CHAPTER XVII 


COUNCIL HELD BY THEOPHILUS AND THE ACCUSERS OF JOHN IN RUFINIANAE. JOHN IS SUMMONED TO 
ATTEND, AND NOT BEING PRESENT, WAS DEPOSED BY THEM 


When Theophilus entered Constantinople, none of the clergy went out to meet him; for his enmity against 
the bishop had become publicly known. Some sailors from Alexandria, however, who chanced to be on the 
shore, both from the corn vessels as well as other ships, having collected together, received him with 
great acclamations of joy. Passing by the church, he proceeded directly to the palace, where a lodging had 
been prepared for his accommodation. He soon perceived that many people of the city were strongly 


prejudiced against John, and ready to bring accusations against him; and taking his measures accordingly, 
he repaired to a place called “The Oak,” in the suburbs of Chalcedon. This place now bears the name of 
Rufinus; for he was a consul, and erected here a magnificent palace, and a great church in honor of the 
apostles, Peter and Paul, and therefore named it the Apostolium; and appointed a congregation of monks 
to perform the clerical duties in the church. When Theophilus and the other bishops met for deliberation 
in this place, he judged it expedient to make no further allusion to the works of Origen, and called the 
monks of Scetis to repentance, promising that there would be no recollection of wrongs nor infliction of 
evil. His partisans zealously seconded his efforts, and told them that they must ask Theophilus to pardon 
their conduct; and as all the members of the assembly concurred in this request, the monks were 
troubled, and believing that it was necessary to do what they were desired by so many bishops, they used 
the words which it was their custom to use even when injured, and said “spare us.” Theophilus willingly 
received them into favor, and restored them to communion; and the question concerning the injuries done 
to the monks of Scetis was ended. I feel convinced that this matter would not have been so quickly settled, 
had Dioscorus and Ammonius been present with the other monks. But Dioscorus had died some time 
previously, and had been interred in the church dedicated to St. Mocius the martyr. Ammonius, also, had 
been taken ill at the very time that preparations were being made for the convocation of the council; and 
although he insisted upon repairing to “The Oak,” yet his malady was thereby greatly increased: he died 
soon after his journey, and had a splendid entombment among the monks of that vicinity, and there he lies. 
Theophilus, it is said, shed tears on hearing of his death, and declared that although he had been the 
cause of much perplexity, there was not a monk to be found of more exalted character than Ammonius. It 
must, however, be admitted, that the death of this monk tended much to promote the success of the 
designs of Theophilus. 


The members of the council summoned all the clergy of Constantinople to appear before them, and 
threatened to depose those who did not obey the summons. They cited John to appear and answer; as 
likewise Serapion, Tigrius a presbyter, and Paul a reader. John acquainted them, through the medium of 
Demetrius, bishop of Pisinus, and of some of the other clergy, who were his friends, that he would not 
avoid investigation, but that he was ready, if the names of his accusers and the subject of his accusations 
were made known to him, to justify his proceedings before a larger council; for he did not choose to be 
considered insane, and to recognize his manifest enemies as judges. The bishops testified so much 
indignation at the non-compliance of John, that some of the clergy whom he had sent to the council were 
intimidated and did not return to him. Demetrius, and those who preferred his interests to all other 
considerations, quitted the council, and returned to him. The same day, a courier and a shorthand writer 
were dispatched from the palace to command John to repair to the bishops, and to urge the bishops to 
decide his cause without further delay. After John had been cited four times, and had appealed to a 
general council, no other accusation could be substantiated against him, except his refusal to obey the 
summons of the council; and upon this ground they deposed him. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


SEDITION OF THE PEOPLE AGAINST THEOPHILUS; AND THEY TRADUCED THEIR RULERS. JOHN WAS RECALLED, 
AND AGAIN CAME TO THE SEE 


The people of Constantinople were made acquainted with the decree of the council towards the evening; 
and they immediately rose up in sedition. At the break of day they ran to the church, and shouted, among 
many other plans, that a larger council ought to be convened to take cognizance of the matter; and they 
prevented the officers, who had been sent by the emperor to convey John into banishment, from carrying 
the edict into execution. John, apprehensive lest another accusation should be preferred against him, 
under the pretext that he had disobeyed the mandate of the emperor, or excited an insurrection among 
the people, when the multitude was dispersed, secretly made his escape from the church at noon, three 
days after his deposition. When the people became aware that he had gone into exile, the sedition became 
serious, and many insulting speeches were uttered against the emperor and the council; and particularly 
against Theophilus and Severian, who were regarded as the originators of the plot. Severian happened to 
be teaching in the church at the very time that these occurrences were taking place; and he took occasion 
to commend the deposition of John, and stated that, even supposing him guiltless of other crimes, John 
deserved to be deposed on account of his pride; because, while God willingly forgives men all other sins, 
he resists the proud. At this discourse the people became restive under the wrong, and renewed their 
wrath, and fell into unrestrainable revolt. They ran to the churches, to the market-places, and even to the 
palace of the emperor, and with howls and groans demanded the recall of John. The empress was at length 
overcome by their importunity; and she persuaded her husband to yield to the wishes of the people. She 
quickly sent a eunuch, named Briso, in whom she placed confidence, to bring back John from Prenetus, a 
city of Bithynia; and protested that she had taken no part in the machinations that had been carried on 
against him, but had, on the contrary, always respected him as a priest and the initiator of her children. 


When John, on his journey homeward, reached the suburbs belonging to the empress, he stopped near 
Anaplus; and refused to re-enter the city until the injustice of his deposition had been recognized by a 
larger synod of bishops; but as this refusal tended to augment the popular excitement, and led to many 
public declamations against the emperor and the empress, he allowed himself to be persuaded to enter 
the city. The people went to meet him, singing psalms composed with reference to the circumstances; 


many carried light wax tapers. They conducted him to the church; and although he refused, and 
frequently affirmed that those who had condemned him ought first to reconsider their vote, yet they 
compelled him to take the episcopal throne, and to speak peace to the people according to the custom of 
the priests. He then delivered an extemporaneous discourse, in which, by a pleasing figure of speech, he 
declared that Theophilus had meditated an injury against his church, even as the king of Egypt had 
contemplated the violation of Sarah, the wife of the patriarch Abraham, which is recorded in the books of 
the Hebrews: he then proceeded to commend the zeal of the people, and to extol the emperor and the 
empress for their good will to him; he stirred the people to much applause and good acclaim for the 
emperor and his spouse, so that he had to leave his speech half ended. 


CHAPTER XIX 


OBSTINANCY OF THEOPHILUS. ENMITY BETWEEN THE EGYPTIANS AND THE CITIZENS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
FLIGHT OF THEOPHILUS. NILAMMON THE ASCETIC. THE SYNOD CONCERNING JOHN 


Although Theophilus would fain have brought an accusation against John, under the plea that he had 
unlawfully reinstated himself in his bishopric, yet he was deterred from doing so by the fear of offending 
the emperor, who had been compelled to recall John, as the means of suppressing the popular 
insurrection. Theophilus, however, received an accusation against Heraclides during the absence of the 
accused, in the hope of thereby authorizing the sentence of condemnation which had been issued against 
John. But the friends of Heraclides interposed, and declared that it was unjust, and contrary to 
ecclesiastical law, to condemn one who was absent. Theophilus and his partisans maintained the opposite 
side of the question: the people of Alexandria and of Egypt sided with them, and were opposed by the 
citizens of Constantinople. The strife between the two parties became so vehement that bloodshed 
ensued; many were wounded, and others slain in the contest. Severian, and all the bishops at 
Constantinople who did not support the cause of John, became apprehensive for their personal safety, and 
quitted the city in haste. Theophilus, also, fled the city at the commencement of the winter; and, in 
company with Isaac the monk, sailed for Alexandria. A wind arose which drove the vessel to Gera, a small 
city about fifty stadia from Pelusium. The bishop of this city died, and the inhabitants, I have been 
informed, elected Nilammon to preside over their church; he was a good man, and had attained the 
summit of monastic philosophy. He dwelt without the city, in a cell of which the door was built up with 
stones. He refused to accept the dignity of the priesthood; and Theophilus, therefore, visited him in 
person, to exhort him to receive ordination at his hands. Nilammon repeatedly refused the honor; but, as 
Theophilus would take no refusal, he said to him, “To-morrow, my father, you shall act as you please; to- 
day it is requisite that I should arrange my affairs.” Theophilus repaired, on the following day, to the cell 
of the monk, and commanded the door to be opened; but Nilammon exclaimed, “Let us first engage in 
prayer.” Theophilus complied and began to pray. Nilammon likewise prayed within his cell, and in the act 
of prayer he expired. Theophilus, and those who were standing with him without the cell, knew nothing at 
the time of what had occurred; but, when the greater part of the day had passed away, and the name of 
Nilammon had been loudly reiterated without his returning any answer, the stones were removed from the 
door, and the monk was found dead. They honored him with a public burial after they had clothed him in 
the necessary vestments, and the inhabitants built a house of prayer about his tomb; and they celebrate 
the day of his death, in a very marked way, until this day. Thus died Nilammon, if it can be called death to 
quit this life for another—rather than accept a bishopric of which, with extraordinary modesty, he 
considered himself unworthy. 


After his return to Constantinople, John appeared to be more than ever beloved by the people. Sixty 
bishops assembled together in that city, and annulled all the decrees of the council of “The Oak.” They 
confirmed John in the possession of the bishopric, and enacted that he should officiate as a priest, confer 
ordination, and perform all the duties of the church usually devolving on the president. At this time 
Serapion was appointed bishop of Heraclea in Thrace. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE STATUE OF THE EMPRESS; WHAT HAPPENED THERE; THE TEACHING OF JOHN; CONVOCATION OF ANOTHER 
SYNOD AGAINST JOHN; HIS DEPOSITION 


Not long after these occurrences the silver statue of the empress, which is still to be seen to the south of 
the church opposite the grand council-chamber, was placed upon a column of porphyry on a high 
platform, and the event was celebrated there with applause and popular spectacles of dances and mimes, 
as was then customary on the erection of the statues of the emperors. In a public discourse to the people 
John charged that these proceedings reflected dishonor on the Church. This remark recalled former 
grievances to the recollection of the empress, and irritated her so exceedingly at the insult that she 
determined to convene another council. He did not yield, but added fuel to her indignation by still more 
openly declaiming against her in the church; and it was at this period that he pronounced the memorable 
discourse commencing with the words, “Herodias is again enraged; again she dances; again she seeks to 
have the head of John in a basin.” 


Several bishops arrived soon after at Constantinople, and amongst them were Leontius, bishop of Ancyra, 


and Acacius, bishop of Berea. The festival of our Lord’s Nativity was then at hand, and the emperor, 
instead of repairing to the church as usual, sent to acquaint John that he could not hold communion with 
him until he had cleared himself of the charges. John spiritedly replied that he was ready to prove his 
innocence; and this so intimidated his accusers that they did not dare to follow up the charges. The judges 
decided that, having been once deposed, he ought not to be admitted to a second trial. But they called on 
John to defend himself on this point only, that after he had been deposed, he had sat on the episcopal 
throne before a synod had reinstated him. In his defense he appealed to the decision of the bishops who 
had, subsequently to the council of “The Oak,” held communion with him. The judges waived this 
argument, under the plea that those who had held communion with John were inferior in point of number 
to those who had deposed him, and that a canon was in force by which he stood condemned. Under this 
pretext they therefore deposed him, although the law in question had been enacted by heretics; for the 
Arians, after having taken advantage of various calumnies to expel Athanasius from the church of 
Alexandria, enacted this law from the apprehension of a change in public affairs, for they struggled to 
have the decisions against him remain uninvestigated. 


CHAPTER XXI 


CALAMITIES SUFFERED BY THE PEOPLE AFTER THE EXPULSION OF JOHN. THE PLOTS AGAINST HIM OF 
ASSASSINATION 


After his deposition, John held no more assemblies in the church, but quietly remained in the episcopal 
dwelling-house. At the termination of the season of Quadragesima, on the same holy night in which the 
yearly festival in commemoration of the resurrection of Christ is celebrated, the followers of John were 
expelled from the church by the soldiers and his enemies, who attacked the people while still celebrating 
the mysteries. Since this occurrence was unforeseen, a great disturbance arose in the baptistery. The 
women wept and lamented, and the children screamed; the priests and the deacons were beaten, and 
were forcibly ejected from the church, in the priestly garments in which they had been officiating. They 
were charged with the commission of such disorderly acts as can be readily conceived by those who have 
been admitted to the mysteries, but which I consider it requisite to pass over in silence, lest my work 
should fall into the hands of the uninitiated. 


When the people perceived the plot, they did not use the church on the following day, but celebrated the 
Paschal feast in the very spacious public baths called after the Emperor Constantius. Bishops and 
presbyters, and the rest, whose right it is to administer church matters, officiated. Those who espoused 
the cause of John were present with the people. They were, however, driven hence, and then assembled 
on a spot without the walls of the city, which the Emperor Constantine, before the city had been built, had 
caused to be cleared and inclosed with palisades, for the purpose of celebrating there the games of the 
hippodrome. From that period, the people held separate assemblies, sometimes, whenever it was feasible, 
in that locality, and sometimes in another. They obtained the name of Johnites. About this time, a man who 
was either possessed of a devil, or who feigned to have one, was seized, having a poniard on his person, 
with the intention of assassinating John. He was apprehended by the people as one who had been hired 
for this plot, and led to the prefect; but John sent some bishops of his party to free him from custody 
before he had been questioned by torture. Some time afterwards, a slave of Elpidius the presbyter, who 
was an avowed enemy of the deacon, was seen running as swiftly as possible towards the episcopal 
residence. A passer-by endeavored to stop him, in order to ascertain the cause of so much haste; but 
instead of answering him, the slave plunged his poniard into him. Another person, who happened to be 
standing by, and who cried out at seeing the other wounded, was also wounded in a similar way by the 
slave; as was likewise a third bystander. All the people in the neighborhood, on seeing what had occurred, 
shouted that the slave ought to be arrested. He turned and fled. When those who were pursuing called out 
to those ahead to seize the fugitive, a man, who just then came out from the baths, strove to stop him, and 
was so grievously wounded that he fell down dead on the spot. At length, the people contrived to encircle 
the slave. They seized him, and conveyed him to the palace of the emperor, declaring that he had intended 
to have assassinated John, and that the crime ought to be visited with punishment. The prefect allayed the 
fury of the people by putting the delinquent into custody, and by assuring them that justice should have its 
course against him. 


CHAPTER XXII 


UNLAWFUL EXPULSION OF JOHN FROM HIS BISHOPRIC. THE TROUBLE WHICH FOLLOWED. CONFLAGRATION OF 
THE CHURCH BY FIRE FROM HEAVEN. EXILE OF JOHN TO CUCUSUS 


From this period the most zealous of the people guarded John alternately, stationing themselves about the 
episcopal residence by night and by day. The bishops who had condemned him complained of this conduct 
as a violation of the laws of the Church, declared that they could answer for the justice of the sentence 
that had been enacted against him, and asserted that tranquillity would never be restored among the 
people until he had been expelled from the city. A messenger having conveyed to him a mandate from the 
emperor enjoining his immediate departure, John obeyed, and escaped from the city, unnoticed by those 
who had been appointed to guard him. He made no other censure than that, in being sent into banishment 
without a legal trial or any of the forms of the law, he was treated more severely than murderers, 


sorcerers, and adulterers. He was conveyed in a little bark to Bithynia, and thence immediately continued 
his journey. Some of his enemies were apprehensive lest the people, on hearing of his departure, should 
pursue him, and bring him back by force, and therefore commanded the gates of the church to be closed. 
When the people who were in the public places of the city heard of what had occurred, great confusion 
ensued; for some ran to the seashore as if they would follow him, and others fled hither and thither, and 
were in great terror since the wrath of the emperor was expected to visit them for creating so much 
disturbance and tumult. Those who were within the church barred the exits still further by rushing 
together upon them, and by pressing upon one another. With difficulty they forced the doors open by the 
use of great violence; one party shattered them with stones, another was pulling them toward themselves, 
and was thus forcing the crowd backward into the building. Meanwhile the church was suddenly 
consumed on all sides with fire. The flames extended in all directions, and the grand house of the 
senatorial council, adjacent to the church on the south, was doomed. The two parties mutually accused 
each other of incendiarism. The enemies of John asserted that his partisans had been guilty of the deed 
from revenge, on account of the vote that had been passed against him by the council. These latter, on the 
other hand, maintained that they had been calumniated, and that the deed was perpetrated by their 
enemies, with the intention of burning them in the church. While the fire was spreading from late 
afternoon until the morning, and creeping forward to the material which was still standing, the officers 
who held John in custody conveyed him to Cucusus, a city of Armenia, which the emperor by letter had 
appointed as the place of residence for the condemned man. Other officers were commissioned to arrest 
all the bishops and clerics who had favored the cause of John, and to imprison them in Chalcedon. Those 
citizens who were suspected of attachment to John were sought out and cast into prison, and compelled to 
pronounce anathema against him. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


ARSACIUS ELECTED TO SUCCEED JOHN. THE EVILS WROUGHT AGAINST THE FOLLOWERS OF JOHN. ST. 
NICARETE 


Arsacius, brother of Nectarius, who had administered the bishopric before John, was, not long afterwards, 
ordained as bishop of Constantinople. He was of a very mild disposition, and possessed of great piety; but 
the reputation he had acquired as a presbyter was diminished by the conduct of some of the clergy to 
whom he delegated his power, and who did what they pleased in his name; for their evil deeds were 
imputed to him. Nothing, however, operated so much to his disadvantage as the persecution that was 
carried on against the followers of John. They refused to hold communion, or even to join in prayer with 
him, because the enemies of John were associated with him; and as they persisted, as we have before 
stated, in holding a church in the further parts of the city, he complained to the emperor of their conduct. 
The tribune was commanded to attack them with a body of soldiers, and by means of clubs and stones he 
soon dispersed them. The most distinguished among them in point of rank, and those who were most 
zealous in their adherence to John, were cast into prison. The soldiers as is usual on such occasions, went 
beyond their orders, and forcibly stripped the women of their ornaments, and carried off as booty their 
chains, their golden girdles, necklaces, and their collars of rings; they pulled off the lobes of the ear with 
the earrings. Although the whole city was thus filled with trouble and lamentation, the affection of the 
people for John still remained the same, and they refrained from appearing in public. Many of them 
absented themselves from the market-place and public baths, while others, not considering themselves 
safe in their own houses, fled the city. 


Among the zealous men and excellent women who adopted this latter measure was Nicarete, a lady of 
Bithynia. She belonged to a noted family of the nobility, and was celebrated on account of her perpetual 
virginity and her virtuous life. She was the most modest of all the zealous women that we have ever 
known, and was well ordered in manner and speech and in behavior, and throughout her life she 
invariably preferred the service of God to all earthly considerations. She showed herself capable of 
enduring with courage and thought the sudden reversals of adverse affairs; she saw herself unjustly 
despoiled of the greater part of her ample patrimony without manifesting any indignation, and managed 
the little that remained to her with so much economy, that although she was advanced in age, she 
contrived to supply all the wants of her household, and to contribute largely to others. Since she loved a 
humane spirit, she also prepared a variety of remedies for the needs of the sick poor, and she frequently 
succeeded in curing patients who had derived no benefit from the skill of the customary physicians. With 
a devout strength which assisted her in reaching the best results, she closed her lips. To sum up all ina 
few words, we have never known a devoted woman endowed with such manners, gravity, and every other 
virtue. Although she was so extraordinary, she concealed the greater part of her nature and deeds; for by 
modesty of character and philosophy she was always studious of concealment. She would not accept of 
the office of deaconess, nor of instructress of the virgins consecrated to the service of the Church, 
because she accounted herself unworthy, although the honor was frequently pressed upon her by John. 


After the popular insurrection had been quelled, the prefect of the city appeared in public, as if to inquire 
into the cause of the conflagration, and the burning of the council-hall, and punished many severely; but 
being a pagan, he ridiculed the calamities of the Church, and delighted in its misfortunes. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


EUTROPIUS THE READER, AND THE BLESSED OLYMPIAN, AND THE PRESBYTER TIGRIUS, ARE PERSECUTED ON 
ACCOUNT OF THEIR ATTACHMENT TO JOHN. THE PATRIARCHS 


Eutropius, a reader, was required to name the persons who had set fire to the church; but although he 
was scourged severely, although his sides and cheeks were torn with iron nails, and although lighted 
torches were applied to the most sensitive parts of his body, no confession could be extorted from him, 
notwithstanding his youth and delicacy of constitution. After having been subjected to these tortures, he 
was Cast into a dungeon, where he soon afterwards expired. 


A dream of Sisinius concerning Eutropius seems worthy of insertion in this history. Sisinius, the bishop of 
the Novatians, saw in his sleep a man, conspicuous for beauty and stature, standing near the altar of the 
church which the Novatians erected to the honor of Stephen, the proto-martyr; the man complained of the 
rarity of good men, and said that he had been searching throughout the entire city, and had found but one 
who was good, and that one was Eutropius. Astonished at what he had seen, Sisinius made known the 
dream to the most faithful of the presbyters of his church, and commanded him to seek Eutropius 
wherever he might be. The presbyter rightly conjectured that this Eutropius could be no other than he 
who had been so barbarously tortured by the prefect, and went from prison to prison in quest of him. At 
length he found him, and in conversation with him made known the dream of the bishop, and besought 
him with tears to pray for him. Such are the details we possess concerning Eutropius. 


Great fortitude was evinced in the midst of these calamities by Olympias, the deaconess. Being dragged 
for this reason before the tribunal, and interrogated by the prefect as to her motives in setting fire to the 
church, she replied, “My past life ought to avert all suspicion from me, for I have devoted my large 
property to the restoration of the temples of God.” The prefect alleged that he was well acquainted with 
her past course of life. “Then,” continued she, “you ought to appear in the place of the accuser and let 
another judge us.” As the accusation against her was wholly unsubstantiated by proofs, and as the prefect 
found that he had no ground on which he could justly blame her, he changed to a milder charge as if 
desirous of advising her, finding fault with her and the other women, because they refused communion 
with his bishop, although it was possible for them to repent and to change their own circumstances. They 
all through fear deferred to the advice of the prefect, but Olympias said to him, “It is not just that, after 
having been publicly calumniated, without having had anything proved against me in the courts, I should 
be obliged to clear myself of charges totally unconnected with the accusation in question. Let me rather 
take counsel concerning the original accusation that has been preferred against me. For even if you resort 
to unlawful compulsion, I will not hold communion with those from whom I ought to secede, nor consent 
to anything that is not lawful to the pious.” The prefect, finding that he could not prevail upon her to hold 
communion with Arsacius, dismissed her that she might consult the advocates. On another occasion, 
however, he again sent for her and condemned her to pay a heavy fine, for he imagined by this means she 
would be compelled to change her mind. But she totally disregarded the loss of her property, and quitted 
Constantinople for Cyzicus. Tigrius, a presbyter, was about the same period stripped of his clothes, 
scourged on the back, bound hand and foot, and stretched on the rack. He was a barbarian by race, anda 
eunuch, but not by birth. He was originally a slave in the house of a man in power, and on account of his 
faithful services had obtained his freedom. He was afterwards ordained as presbyter, and was 
distinguished by his moderation and meekness of disposition, and by his charity towards strangers and 
the poor. Such were the events which took place in Constantinople. 


Meanwhile Siricius had died, after having administered the bishopric of Rome fifteen years. Anastasius 
held the same bishopric three years, and then died, and was succeeded by Innocent. Flavian, who refused 
his consent to the deposition of John, was also dead; and Porphyry, being appointed to succeed him in the 
church of Antioch, where he agreed with those who had condemned John, many of those in Syria seceded 
from the church in Antioch, and because they made congregations among themselves, they were 
subjected to many cruelties. For the purpose of enforcing fellowship with Arsacius, and with this Porphyry 
and Theophilus, the bishop of Alexandria, a law was established, by the zeal of the powerful at court, that 
those who were orthodox should not assemble outside of the churches, and those who were not in 
communion with them should be expelled. 


CHAPTER XXV 


SINCE THESE ILLS EXISTED IN THE CHURCH, SECULAR AFFAIRS ALSO FELL INTO DISORDER. THE AFFAIRS OF 
STILICHO, THE GENERAL OF HONORIUS 


About this period the dissensions by which the Church was agitated were followed, as is frequently the 
case, by disturbances and commotions in the state. The Huns crossed the Ister and devastated Thrace. 
The robbers in Isauria gathered in great numbers and ravaged cities and villages as far as Caria and 
Phoenicia. Stilicho, the general of Honorius, a man who had attained great power, if any one ever did, and 
had under his sway the flower of the Roman and of the barbarian soldiery, conceived feelings of enmity 
against the rulers who held office under Arcadius, and determined to set the two empires at enmity with 
each other. He caused Alaric, the leader of the Goths, to be appointed by Honorius to the office of general 
of the Roman troops, and sent him into Illyria; whither also he dispatched Jovius, the praetorian prefect, 


and promised to join them there with the Roman soldiers in order to add that province to the dominions of 
Honorius. Alaric marched at the head of his troops from the barbarous regions bordering on Dalmatia and 
Pannonia, and came to Epirus; and after waiting for some time there, he returned to Italy. Stilicho was 
prevented from fulfilling his agreement to join Alaric, by some letters which were transmitted to him from 
Honorius. These events happened in the manner narrated. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


TWO EPISTLES FROM INNOCENT, THE POPE OF ROME, OF WHICH ONE WAS ADDRESSED TO JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, 
AND THE OTHER TO THE CLERGY OF CONSTANTINOPLE CONCERNING JOHN 


Innocent, bishop of Rome, was extremely indignant when apprised of the measures that had been adopted 
against John, and condemned the whole proceedings. He then turned his attention to the convocation of 
an oecumenical council, and wrote to John and to the clergy of Constantinople in part. Subjoined are the 
two letters, precisely as I found them, translated from the Latin into Greek. 


“Innocent, to the beloved brother John. 


“Although one conscious of his own innocence ought to expect every blessing and to ask for mercy from 
God, yet it seems well to us to send you a befitting letter by Cyriacus, the deacon, and to counsel you to 
long-suffering, lest the contumely cast upon you should have more power in subduing your courage than 
the testimony of a good conscience in encouraging you to hope. It is not requisite to teach you, who are 
the teacher and pastor of so great a people, that God always tries the best of men to see whether they will 
continue in the height of patience, and will not give way to any labor of suffering; and how true it is that 
the conscience is a firm thing against all that befalls us unjustly, and unless one be moved in these 
misfortunes by patience, he furnishes a ground for evil surmising. For he ought to endure everything, who 
first trusts in God, and then in his own conscience. Especially when an excellent and good man can 
exercise himself in endurance, he cannot be overcome; for the Holy Scriptures guard his thoughts, and 
the devout lections, which we expound to the people, abound in examples. These Scriptures assure us that 
almost all the saints are variously and continuously afflicted, and are tested by some investigation, and so 
have come to the crown of patience. Let thy conscience encourage thy love, O most honored brother; for 
that faculty amid tribulations possesses an encouragement for virtue. For since Christ, the Master, is 
observing, the purified conscience will station you in the haven of peace.” 


“Innocent, the bishop, to the presbyters, deacons, and all the clergy, and to the people of the church of 
Constantinople under John, the bishop, greeting to you, beloved brethren. 


“From the letters of your love that you forwarded to me through Germanus, the presbyter, and Cassianus, 
the deacon, I have learned, with anxious solicitude, the scenes of evil which you have placed before our 
eyes. I have frequently seen during its repeated reading with what calamities and labors the faith is 
wearied. Only the consolation of patience heals such a state of affairs. Our God will shortly put an end to 
such tribulations, and they will eventually tend to your profit. But we recognized with approbation your 
proposition, placed at the beginning of the letter of your love; to wit, that this very consolation is 
necessary, and embraces many proofs of your patience; for our consolation, which we ought to have 
conveyed, you have anticipated in your epistle. Our Lord is wont to furnish this patience to the suffering, 
in order that when they fall into tribulations, the servants of Christ may encourage themselves; for they 
should reason within themselves that what they suffer has happened previously to the saints. And even we 
ourselves derive comfort from your letters, for we are not strangers to your sufferings; but we are 
disciplined in you. Who, indeed, can endure to witness the errors introduced by those who were bound 
especially to be enthusiasts for the quiet of peace and for its concord? But far from maintaining peace, 
they expel guiltless priests from the front seat of their own churches. John, our brother and fellow- 
minister and your bishop, has been the first to suffer this unjust treatment without being allowed a 
hearing. No accusation was brought, none was heard. What proposition was it that was nullified, so that 
no show of judgment might arise or be sought? Others were seated in the places of living priests, as 
though any who began from such discord would be able to possess anything or do anything rightly in any 
one’s judgment. We have never known such audacities to have been done by our fathers. They rather 
prohibited such innovations by refusing to give power to any one to be ordained in another’s place while 
the occupant was living, since he is unable to be a bishop who is unjustly substituted. 


“With respect to the observance of canons, we declare that those defined at Nicaea are alone entitled to 
the obedience and recognition of the Catholic Church. If any individuals should attempt to introduce other 
canons, at variance with those of Nicaea, and such as are a compilation by heretics, such canons ought to 
be rejected by the Catholic Church, for it is not lawful to add the inventions of heretics to the Catholic 
canons. For they always wish to belittle the decision of the Nicene fathers through opponents and lawless 
men. We Say, then, that the canons we have censured are not only to be disregarded, but to be condemned 
with the dogmas of heretics and schismatics, even as they have been formerly condemned at the council 
of Sardica by the bishops who were our predecessors. For it would be better, O most honored brethren, 
that these transactions be condemned, than that any actions should be confirmed contrary to the canons. 


“What measures ought we to adopt now in the present circumstances against such deeds? It is necessary 


that there be a synodical investigation, and a synod we long ago said should be gathered. There are no 
other means of arresting the fury of the tempest. In order that we may attain this it will be profitable 
meanwhile for that healing to be exalted which comes by the will of the great God and of His Christ, our 
Lord. We shall thus behold the cessation of all the woes which have been excited by the envy of the devil, 
and which have served as trials for our faith. If we remain steadfast in the faith, there is nothing that we 
ought not to expect from the Lord. We are constantly watching for the opportunity of convening an 
oecumenical council, whereby, in accordance with the will of God, an end may be put to these harassing 
commotions. Let us, then, endure in the interval, and, fortified by the wall of patience, let us trust in the 
help of our God for the restoration of all things. 


“We had previously been made acquainted with all that you have related concerning your trials, by our 
fellow-bishops Demetrius, Cyriacus, Eulysius, and Palladius, who visited Rome at different periods and are 
now with us; from them we had learned all the details by a complete inquiry.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE TERRIBLE EVENTS WHICH RESULTED FROM THE TREATMENT OF JOHN. DEATH OF THE EMPRESS EUDOXIA. 
DEATH OF ARSACIUS. AND FURTHER CONCERNING ATTICUS, THE PATRIARCH, HIS BIRTHPLACE, AND 
CHARACTER 


Such were the letters of Innocent from which the opinion which he entertained of John may readily be 
inferred. About the same period some hailstones of extraordinary magnitude fell at Constantinople and in 
the suburbs of the city. Four days afterwards, the wife of the emperor died. These occurrences were by 
many regarded as indications of Divine wrath on account of the persecution that had been carried on 
against John. For Cyrinus, bishop of Chalcedon, one of his principal calumniators, had long previously 
terminated his life in the midst of great bodily agony, arising from the accident that had occurred to his 
foot, and the consequent necessary amputation of the leg by the physicians. Arsacius, too, died after he 
had presided but a very short period over the church of Constantinople. Many candidates were proposed 
as his successor; and four months after his decease, Atticus, a presbyter, of the clergy of Constantinople, 
and one of the enemies of John, was ordained. He was a native of Sebaste in Armenia. He had been 
instructed from his youth in the principles of monastic philosophy by monks of the Macedonian heresy. 
These monks, who then enjoyed a very high reputation at Sebaste for philosophy, were of the discipline of 
Eustathius, to whom allusion has been already made as bishop there, and a leader of the best monks. 
When Atticus attained the age of manhood, he embraced the tenets of the Catholic Church. He possessed 
more by nature than by learning, and became a participant in affairs, and was as skillful in carrying on 
intrigues as in evading the machinations of others. He was of a very engaging disposition, and was 
beloved by many. The discourses which he delivered in the church did not rise above mediocrity; and 
although not totally devoid of erudition, they were not accounted by his auditors of sufficient value to be 
preserved in writing. Being intent, if an opportunity offered itself anywhere, he exercised himself in the 
most approved Greek authors; but lest, in conversation about these writers, he might appear unlettered, 
he frequently concealed what he did know. It is said that he manifested much zeal in behalf of those who 
entertained the same sentiments as himself, and that he rendered himself formidable to the heterodox. 
When he wished he could easily throw them into alarm; but he at once transformed himself and would 
appear meek. Such is the information which those who knew the man have furnished. 


John acquired great celebrity even in his exile. He possessed ample pecuniary resources, and being 
besides liberally supplied with money by Olympias, the deaconess, and others, he purchased the liberty of 
many captives from the Isaurian robbers, and restored them to their families. He also administered to the 
necessities of many who were in want; and by his kind words comforted those who did not stand in need 
of money. Hence he was exceedingly beloved not only in Armenia, where he dwelt, but by all the people of 
the neighboring countries, and the inhabitants of Antioch and of the other parts of Syria, and of Cilicia, 
who frequently sought his society. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


EFFORT OF INNOCENT, BISHOP OF ROME, TO RECALL JOHN THROUGH A COUNCIL. CONCERNING THOSE WHO 
WERE SENT BY HIM TO MAKE TRIAL OF THE MATTER. THE DEATH OF JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


Innocent, bishop of Rome, was very anxious, as appears by his former letter, to procure the recall of John. 
He sent five bishops and two presbyters of the Roman church, with the bishops who had been delegated 
as ambassadors to him from the East, to the emperors Honorius and Arcadius, to request the convocation 
of a council, and solicit them to name time and place. The enemies of John at Constantinople framed a 
charge as though these things were done to insult the Eastern emperor, and caused the ambassadors to 
be ignominiously dismissed as if they had invaded a foreign government. John was at the same time 
condemned by an imperial edict to a remoter place of banishment, and soldiers were sent to conduct him 
to Pityus; the soldiers were soon on hand, and effected the removal. It is said that during this journey, 
Basiliscus, the martyr, appeared to him at Comani, in Armenia, and apprised him of the day of his death. 
Being attacked with pain in the head, and being unable to bear the heat of the sun, he could not prosecute 
his journey, but closed his life in that town. 


superposed on it a temple of Venus; and summoning by public proclamation the people to its consecration, 
he called it not a theatre, but a temple, “under which,” said he, “we have placed tiers of seats for viewing 
the shows.” So he threw a veil over a structure on which condemnation had been often passed, and which 
is ever to be held in reprobation, by pretending that it was a sacred place; and by means of superstition he 
blinded the eyes of a virtuous discipline. But Venus and Bacchus are close allies. These two evil spirits are 
in sworn confederacy with each other, as the patrons of drunkenness and lust. So the theatre of Venus is 
as well the house of Bacchus: for they properly gave the name of Liberalia also to other theatrical 
amusements—which besides being consecrated to Bacchus (as were the Dionysia of the Greeks), were 
instituted by him; and, without doubt, the performances of the theatre have the common patronage of 
these two deities. That immodesty of gesture and attire which so specially and peculiarly characterizes 
the stage are consecrated to them—the one deity wanton by her sex, the other by his drapery; while its 
services of voice, and song, and lute, and pipe, belong to Apollos, and Muses, and Minervas, and 
Mercuries. You will hate, O Christian, the things whose authors must be the objects of your utter 
detestation. So we would now make a remark about the arts of the theatre, about the things also whose 
authors in the names we execrate. We know that the names of the dead are nothing, as are their images; 
but we know well enough, too, who, when images are set up, under these names carry on their wicked 
work, and exult in the homage rendered to them, and pretend to be divine—none other than spirits 
accursed, than devils. We see, therefore, that the arts also are consecrated to the service of the beings 
who dwell in the names of their founders; and that things cannot be held free from the taint of idolatry 
whose inventors have got a place among the gods for their discoveries. Nay, as regards the arts, we ought 
to have gone further back, and barred all further argument by the position that the demons, 
predetermining in their own interests from the first, among other evils of idolatry, the pollutions of the 
public shows, with the object of drawing man away from his Lord and binding him to their own service, 
carried out their purpose by bestowing on him the artistic gifts which the shows require. For none but 
themselves would have made provision and preparation for the objects they had in view; nor would they 
have given the arts to the world by any but those in whose names, and images, and histories they set up 
for their own ends the artifice of consecration. 


CHAPTER XI 


In fulfilment of our plan, let us now go on to consider the combats. Their origin is akin to that of the 
games (ludi). Hence they are kept as either sacred or funereal, as they have been instituted in honour of 
the idol-gods of the nations or of the dead. Thus, too, they are called Olympian in honour of Jupiter, known 
at Rome as the Capitoline; Nemean, in honour of Hercules; Isthmian, in honour of Neptune; the rest 
mortuarii, as belonging to the dead. What wonder, then, if idolatry pollutes the combat-parade with 
profane crowns, with sacerdotal chiefs, with attendants belonging to the various colleges, last of all with 
the blood of its sacrifices? To add a completing word about the “place”—in the common place for the 
college of the arts sacred to the Muses, and Apollo, and Minerva, and also for that of the arts dedicated to 
Mars, they with contest and sound of trumpet emulate the circus in the arena, which is a real temple—I 
mean of the god whose festivals it celebrates. The gymnastic arts also originated with their Castors, and 
Herculeses, and Mercuries. 


CHAPTER XII 


It remains for us to examine the “spectacle” most noted of all, and in highest favour. It is called a dutiful 
service (munus), from its being an office, for it bears the name of “officium” as well as “munus.” The 
ancients thought that in this solemnity they rendered offices to the dead; at a later period, with a cruelty 
more refined, they somewhat modified its character. For formerly, in the belief that the souls of the 
departed were appeased by human blood, they were in the habit of buying captives or slaves of wicked 
disposition, and immolating them in their funeral obsequies. Afterwards they thought good to throw the 
veil of pleasure over their iniquity. Those, therefore, whom they had provided for the combat, and then 
trained in arms as best they could, only that they might learn to die, they, on the funeral day, killed at the 
places of sepulture. They alleviated death by murders. Such is the origin of the “Munus.” But by degrees 
their refinement came up to their cruelty; for these human wild beasts could not find pleasure exquisite 
enough, save in the spectacle of men torn to pieces by wild beasts. Offerings to propitiate the dead then 
were regarded as belonging to the class of funeral sacrifices; and these are idolatry: for idolatry, in fact, is 
a sort of homage to the departed; the one as well as the other is a service to dead men. Moreover, demons 
have abode in the images of the dead. To refer also to the matter of names, though this sort of exhibition 
has passed from honours of the dead to honours of the living, I mean, to quaestorships and magistracies— 
to priestly offices of different kinds; yet, since idolatry still cleaves to the dignity’s name, whatever is done 
in its name partakes of its impurity. The same remark will apply to the procession of the “Munus,” as we 
look at that in the pomp which is connected with these honours themselves; for the purple robes, the 
fasces, the fillets, the crowns, the proclamations too, and edicts, the sacred feasts of the day before, are 
not without the pomp of the devil, without invitation of demons. What need, then, of dwelling on the place 
of horrors, which is too much even for the tongue of the perjurer? For the amphitheatre is consecrated to 
names more numerous and more dire than is the Capitol itself, temple of all demons as it is. There are as 
many unclean spirits there as it holds men. To conclude with a single remark about the arts which have a 
place in it, we know that its two sorts of amusement have for their patrons Mars and Diana. 


Book IX 


CHAPTER I 


DEATH OF ARCADIUS, AND GOVERNMENT OF THEODOSIUS THE YOUNGER. HIS SISTERS. PIETY, VIRTUE, AND 
VIRGINITY, OF THE PRINCESS PULCHERIA; HER DIVINELY LOVED WORKS; SHE EDUCATED THE EMPEROR 
BEFITTINGLY 


Such are the details that have been transmitted concerning John. Not long after his death, and three years 
after the elevation of Atticus to the bishopric of Constantinople, and during the consulate of Bassus and 
Philip, Arcadius died. He left Theodosius, his son, who was just weaned, as his successor to the empire. 
He also left three daughters of tender age, named Pulcheria, Arcadia, and Marina. 


It appears to me that it was the design of God to show by the events of this period, that piety alone 
suffices for the salvation of princes; and that without piety, armies, a powerful empire, and every other 
resource, are of no avail. The Divine Power which is the guardian of the universe, foresaw that the 
emperor would be distinguished by his piety, and therefore determined that Pulcheria, his sister, should 
be the protector of him and of his government. This princess was not yet fifteen years of age, but had 
received a mind most wise and divine above her years. She first devoted her virginity to God, and 
instructed her sisters in the same course of life. To avoid all cause of jealousy and intrigue, she permitted 
no man to enter her palace. In confirmation of her resolution, she took God, the priests, and all the 
subjects of the Roman empire as witnesses to her self-dedication. In token of her virginity and the 
headship of her brother, she consecrated in the church of Constantinople, a holy table, a remarkable 
fabric and very beautiful to see; it was made of gold and precious stones; and she inscribed these things 
on the front of the table, so that it might be patent to all. After quietly resuming the care of the state, she 
governed the Roman empire excellently and with great orderliness; she concerted her measures so well 
that the affairs to be carried out were quickly decreed and completed. She was able to write and to 
converse with perfect accuracy in the Greek and Latin languages. She caused all affairs to be transacted 
in the name of her brother, and devoted great attention to bringing him up as a prince in the best possible 
way and with such information as was suitable to his years. She had him taught by the most skilled men, 
in horsemanship, and the practice of arms, and in letters. But he was systematically taught by his sister to 
be orderly and princely in his manners; she showed him how to gather up his robes, and how to take a 
seat, and how to walk; she trained him to restrain laughter, to assume a mild or a formidable aspect as the 
occasion might require, and to inquire with urbanity into the cases of those who came before him with 
petitions. But she strove chiefly, to lead him into piety, and to pray continuously; she taught him to 
frequent the church regularly, and to honor the houses of prayer with gifts and treasures; and she 
inspired him with reverence for priests and other good men, and for those who, in accordance with the 
law of Christianity, had devoted themselves to philosophy. She provided zealously and wisely that religion 
might not be endangered by the innovation of spurious dogmas. That new heresies have not prevailed in 
our times, we shall find to be due especially to her, as we shall subsequently see. With how much fear she 
worshiped God, it would take long for any one to say; and how many houses of prayer she built 
magnificently, and how many hostelries and monastic communities she established, the arrangement for 
the expenses for their perpetual support, and the provision for the inmates. If any one pleases to examine 
the truth from the business itself, and not to be convinced by my words, he will learn that they are not 
falsely described by me for my own favor, if he will investigate the testimonial documents written up by 
the stewards of her house, and if he will inquire from the true records whether the facts agree with my 
history. If these proofs alone do not satisfy him so as to make him believe, let God himself persuade him 
who had her in favor altogether and everywhere on account of her conduct, so that He heard her prayer 
readily, and frequently directed beforehand the things which ought to be done. Such indications of Divine 
love are not conferred upon men unless they have merited them by their works. But I willingly pass over 
for the present the many separate manifestations of Divine favor that were granted to the sister of the 
emperor as proofs that she was loved of God, lest anybody should blame me for having set out to do other 
things, and yet had turned to the use of encomiums. One incident relating to her seems, however, so 
fitting in itself and to my ecclesiastical history, and so evident a demonstration of her love for God, that I 
will relate it here, although it happened some time afterwards. It is as follows:— 


CHAPTER II 
DISCOVERY OF THE RELICS OF FORTY HOLY MARTYRS 


A woman by name Eusebia, who was a deaconess of the Macedonian sect, had a house and garden 
without the walls of Constantinople, in which she kept the holy remains of forty soldiers, who had suffered 
martyrdom under Licinius at Sebaste in Armenia. When she felt death approaching, she bequeathed the 


aforesaid place to some orthodox monks, and bound them by oath to bury her there, and to hew out 
separately a place above her head at the top of her coffin, and to deposit the relics of the martyrs with 
her, and to inform no one. The monks did so; but in order to render due honor to the martyrs secretly, 
according to the agreement with Eusebia, they formed a subterranean house of prayer near her tomb. But 
open to view, an edifice was erected above the foundation, inclosed with baked bricks, and a secret 
descent from it to the martyrs. Soon after, Caesar, a man among those in power, who had formerly been 
advanced to the dignity of consul and prefect, lost his wife, and caused her to be interred near the tomb of 
Eusebia; for the two ladies had been knit together by the most tender friendship, and had been of one 
mind on all doctrinal and religious subjects. Caesar was hence induced to purchase this place so that he 
might be entombed near his wife. The aforesaid monks settled elsewhere, and without divulging anything 
about the martyrs. After this, when the building was demolished, and when the earth and refuse were 
scattered about, the whole place was smoothed off. For Caesarius himself erected there a magnificent 
temple to God to the honor of Thyrsus, the martyr. It appears probable that God designedly willed the 
aforesaid place to disappear, and so long a time to elapse in order that the discovery of the martyrs might 
be regarded as more marvelous and a more conspicuous event, and as a proof of the Divine favor towards 
the discoverer. The discoverer was, in fact, no other than the Empress Pulcheria, the sister of the 
emperor. The admirable Thyrsus appeared to her three times, and revealed to her those concealed 
beneath the earth; and commanded that they should be deposited near his tomb, in order that they might 
share in the same position and honor. The forty martyrs themselves also appeared to her, arrayed in 
shining robes. But the occurrence seemed too marvelous to be credible, and altogether impossible; for the 
aged of clergy of that region, after having frequently prosecuted inquiries, had not been able to indicate 
the position of the martyrs, nor indeed had any one else. At length, when everything was hopeless, 
Polychronius, a certain presbyter, who had formerly been a servant in the household of Caesar, was 
reminded by God that the locality in question had once been inhabited by monks. He therefore went to the 
clergy of the Macedonian sect to inquire concerning them. All the monks were dead, with the exception of 
one, who seemed to have been preserved in life for the express purpose of pointing out the spot where the 
relics of the holy martyrs were concealed. Polychronius questioned him closely on the subject, and finding 
that, on account of the agreement made with Eusebia, his answers were somewhat undecided, he made 
known to him the Divine revelation and the anxiety of the empress, as well as the failure of her recourses. 
The monk then confessed that God had declared the truth to the empress; for at the time when he was an 
overgrown boy, and was taught the monastic life by its aged leaders, he remembered exactly that the 
relics of the martyrs had been deposited near the tomb of Eusebia; but that the subsequent lapse of time, 
and the changes which had been carried on in that locality, deprived him of the power of recalling to his 
recollection whether the relics had been deposited beneath the church or in any other spot. And further 
said Polychronius, “I have not suffered a like lapse of memory, for I remember that I was present at the 
interment of the wife of Caesar, and, as well as I can judge from the relative situation of the high road, I 
infer that she must have been buried beneath the ambo’”; this is the platform for the readers. “Therefore,” 
subjoined the monk, “it must be near the remains of Caesar’s wife that the tomb of Eusebia must be 
sought; for the two ladies lived on terms of the closest friendship and intimacy, and mutually agreed to be 
interred beside each other.” When it was necessary to dig, according to the aforesaid intimations, and to 
track out the sacred relics, and the empress had learned the facts, she commanded them to begin the 
work. On digging up the earth by the ambo, the coffin of Caesar’s wife was discovered according to the 
conjecture of Polychronius. At a short distance on the side they found the pavement of baked bricks, and a 
marble tablet of equal dimensions, each the measure of the bricks, under which the coffin of Eusebia was 
disclosed; and close by was an oratory, elegantly inclosed with white and purple marble. The cover of the 
tomb was in the form of a holy table, and at the summit, where the relics were deposited, a small orifice 
was visible. A man attached to the palace, who happened to be standing by, thrust a cane which he held in 
his hand into the orifice; and on withdrawing the cane he held it to his nose, and inhaled a sweet odor of 
myrrh, which inspired the workmen and bystanders with fresh confidence. When they had eagerly opened 
the coffin, the remains of Eusebia were found, and near her head was the prominent part of the tomb 
fashioned exactly in the form of a chest, and was concealed within by its own cover; and the iron which 
inclosed it on each side at the edges was firmly held together by lead. In the middle, the same orifice 
again appeared, and still more clearly revealed the fact of the relics being concealed within. As soon as 
the discovery was announced, they ran to the church of the martyr, and sent for smiths to unfasten the 
iron bars, and easily drew off the lid. A great many perfumes were found thereunder, and among the 
perfumes two silver caskets were found in which lay the holy relics. Then the princess returned thanks to 
God for having accounted her worthy of so great a manifestation and for attaining the discovery of the 
holy relics. After this she honored the martyrs with the costliest casket; and on the conclusion of a public 
festival which was celebrated with befitting honor and with a procession to the accompaniment of psalms, 
and at which I was present, the relics were placed alongside of the godlike Thyrsus. And others who were 
present can also bear testimony that these things were done in the way described, for almost all of them 
still survive. And the event occurred much later, when Proclus governed the church of Constantinople. 


CHAPTER III 
THE VIRTUES OF PULCHERIA; HER SISTERS 


It is said that God frequently in many other cases revealed to the princess what was about to happen, and 


that the most occurred to her and her sisters as witnesses of the Divine love. They all pursue the same 
mode of life; they are sedulous about the priests and the houses of prayer, and are munificent to needy 
strangers and the poor. These sisters generally take their meals and walks together, and pass their days 
and their nights in company, singing the praises of God. As is the custom with exemplary women, they 
employ themselves in weaving and in similar occupations. Although princesses, born and educated in 
palaces, they avoid levity and idleness, which they think unworthy of any who profess virginity, so they put 
such indolence far from their own life. For this reason the mercy of God is manifested and is conquering in 
behalf of their house; for He increases the emperor in years and government; every conspiracy and war 
concocted against him has been overthrown of itself. 


CHAPTER IV 


TRUCE WITH PERSIA. HONORIUS AND STILICHO. TRANSACTIONS IN ROME AND DALMATIA 


Although the Persians had prepared to take up arms, they were induced to conclude a truce with the 
Romans for a hundred years. 


Stilicho, the general of the troops of Honorius, was suspected of having conspired to proclaim his son 
Eucherius emperor of the East, and was, in consequence, slain by the army at Ravenna. He had, at a 
former period, while Arcadius was still living, conceived bitter feelings of enmity against his officers, and 
was hence impelled to bring the two empires into collision. He caused Alaric, the leader of the Goths, to 
secure the office of general of the Romans, and advised him to seize Illyria; and, having sent forward 
Jovian, the appointed prefect, he agreed to join him shortly with Roman troops, and to reduce its subjects 
under the rule of Honorius. Alaric quitted the barbarous region bordering on Dalmatia and Pannonia, 
where he had been dwelling, and marched at the head of his soldiery to Epirus; after remaining for some 
time in that country, he retreated to Italy, without having accomplished anything. For he was about to 
migrate according to the agreement, but he was restrained by the letters of Honorius. After the death of 
Arcadius, Honorius projected a journey to Constantinople, in behalf of his nephew, to appoint officers 
faithful to his security and empire; for he held his nephew in the place of his son, and he was fearful lest 
the boy might suffer on account of his youth, since he would be exposed to plots; but when Honorius was 
on the very point of setting out on this journey, Stilicho dissuaded him from his design, by proving to him 
that his presence was requisite in Italy, to repress the schemes of Constantine, who sought to possess 
himself of the sovereign power at Arles. Stilicho then took that one of the sceptres which the Romans call 
Labarum, obtained some letters from the emperor, with which he set out, at the head of four legions, to 
carry on war in the East; but a report having been spread that he had conspired against the emperor, and 
had formed a scheme, in conjunction with those in power, to raise his son to the throne, the troops rose up 
in sedition, and slew the praetorian prefect of Italy and of Gaul, the military commanders, and the chief 
officers of the court. Stilicho himself was slain by the soldiers at Ravenna. He had attained almost 
absolute power; and all men, so to speak, whether Romans or barbarians, were under his control. Thus 
perished Stilicho, on a suspicion of having conspired against the emperors. Eucherius, his son, was also 
slain. 


CHAPTER V 


THE DIFFERENT NATIONS TOOK UP ARMS AGAINST THE ROMANS, OF WHOM SOME WERE, THROUGH THE 
PROVIDENCE OF GOD DEFEATED, AND OTHERS BROUGHT TO TERMS OF AMITY 


It happened about the same time that the Huns, who were encamped in Thrace, retreated disgracefully 
and cast off many of their number although they had neither been attacked nor pursued. Uldis, the leader 
of the barbarous tribes who dwell near the Ister, crossed that river at the head of a large army, and 
encamped on the frontiers of Thrace. He took possession by treachery of a city of Moesia, called Castra 
Martis, and thence made incursions into the rest of Thrace, and insolently refused to enter into terms of 
alliance with the Romans. The prefect of the Thracian soldiers made propositions of peace to him, but he 
replied by pointing to the sun, and declaring that it would be easy to him, if he desired to do so, to 
subjugate every region of the earth that is enlightened by that luminary. But while Uldis was uttering 
menaces of this description, and was ordering as large a tribute as he pleased, and that on this condition 
peace could be established with the Romans or the war would continue,—when affairs were so helpless, 
God gave manifest proofs of special favor towards the present reign; for, shortly afterwards, the 
immediate attendants and the leaders of the tribes of Uldis were discussing the Roman form of 
government, the philanthropy of the emperor, and his promptitude and liberality in rewarding the best 
and good men. It was not without God that they turned to the love of the points so discussed and seceded 
to the Romans, to whose camp they joined themselves, together with the troops ranged under themselves. 
Finding himself thus abandoned, Uldis escaped with difficulty to the opposite bank of the river. Many of 
his troops were slain; and among others the whole of the barbarous tribe called the Sciri. This tribe had 
been very strong in point of numbers before falling into this misfortune. Some of them were killed; and 
others were taken prisoners, and conveyed in chains to Constantinople. The governors were of opinion 
that, if allowed to remain together, they would probably make a revolution. Some of them were, therefore, 
sold at a low price; while others were given away as slaves for presents, upon condition that they should 
never be permitted to return to Constantinople, or to Europe, but be separated by the sea from the places 


familiar to them. Of these, a number was left unsold; and they were ordered to settle in different places. I 
have seen many in Bithynia, near Mount Olympus, living apart from one another, and cultivating the hills 
and valleys of that region. 


CHAPTER VI 


ALARIC THE GOTH. HE ASSAULTED ROME, AND STRAITENED IT BY WAR 


Thus was the Eastern Empire preserved from the evils of war, and governed with high order, contrary to 
all expectations, for its ruler was still young. In the meantime, the Western Empire fell a prey to disorders, 
because many tyrants arose. After the death of Stilicho, Alaric, the leader of the Goths, sent an embassy to 
Honorius to treat of peace; but without avail. He advanced to Rome, and laid siege to it; and by posting a 
large army of barbarians on the banks of the Tiber, he effectually prevented the transmission of all 
provisions into the city from Portus. After the siege had lasted some time, and fearful ravages had been 
made in the city by famine and pestilence, many of the slaves, and most of the barbarians by race within 
the walls, deserted to Alaric. Those among the senators who still adhered to pagan superstition, proposed 
to offer sacrifices in the Capitol and the other temples; and certain Tuscans, who were summoned by the 
prefect of the city, promised to drive out the barbarians with thunder and lightning; they boasted of 
having performed a similar exploit at Larnia, a city of Tuscany, which Alaric had passed by for Rome, and 
had not taken. The event, however, proved that no advantage could be derived from these persons for the 
city. All persons of good sense were aware that the calamities which this siege entailed upon the Romans 
were indications of Divine wrath sent to chastise them for their luxury, their debauchery, and their 
manifold acts of injustice towards each other, as well as towards strangers. It is said that, when Alaric was 
marching against Rome, a good monk of Italy besought him to spare the city, and not to become the 
author of so many calamities. Alaric, in reply, assured him that he did not feel disposed to commence the 
siege, but that some resistless influence compelled and commanded him to go against Rome; and this he 
eventually did. While he was besieging the city, the inhabitants presented many gifts to him, and for some 
time he raised the siege, when the Romans agreed to persuade the emperor to enter into a treaty of peace 
with him. 


CHAPTER VII 


INNOCENT THE BISHOP OF THE PRESBYTERY OF ROME. HE SENT AN EMBASSY TO ALARIC. JOVIUS, PREFECT OF 
ITALY. EMBASSY DISPATCHED TO THE EMPEROR. EVENTS CONCERNING ALARIC 


Although ambassadors were dispatched to treat of peace, the enemies of Alaric at the court of the 
emperor sedulously guarded against the conclusion of any treaty with him. But after this, when an 
embassy had been sent to him by Innocent, bishop of Rome, and Alaric was summoned by a letter of the 
emperor, he repaired to the city of Ariminum, which is two hundred and ten stadia distant from Ravenna. 


He encamped beyond the walls of the city; and Jovius, the prefect of Italy, held a conference with him and 
conveyed his demands to the emperor, one of which was, that he might be appointed by an edict to the 
generalship of the cavalry and infantry. The emperor gave full power to Jovius to grant Alaric as much 
money and provision as he might desire, but refused ever to confer this dignity upon him. Jovius 
unadvisedly awaited the messenger from the palace, in the camp of Alaric; and commanded the decision 
of the emperor to be read in the presence of all the barbarians. On finding that the dignity was denied 
him, Alaric was enraged at the result, ordered the trumpets to be sounded, and marched towards Rome. 
Jovius, apprehensive of being suspected by the emperor of siding with Alaric, committed a still greater act 
of imprudence by taking an oath on the safety of the emperor, and compelling the principal officers to 
swear that they would never consent to any terms of peace with Alaric. The barbarian chief, however, 
soon after changed his mind, and sent word he did not desire any post of dignity, but was willing to act as 
an ally of the Romans, provided that they would grant him a certain quantity of corn, and some territory of 
secondary importance to them, in which he might establish himself. 


CHAPTER VIII 


REBELLION OF ATTALUS AND HIS GENERAL HERACLEAN; AND HOW HE EVENTUALLY CRAVED FORGIVENESS AT 
THE FEET OF HONORIUS 


After having sent some bishops as ambassadors, on two different occasions, to treat on this subject, but 
without effect, Alaric returned to Rome, and besieged the city; he took possession of one part of Portus, 
and compelled the Romans to recognize Attalus, then prefect of the city, as their king. When the Romans 
had been nominated for the other offices, Alaric was appointed general of the cavalry and infantry, and 
Ataulphus, the brother of his wife, was raised to the command of the force called the domestic cavalry. 
Attalus assembled the senators, and addressed them in a long and very elaborate discourse, in which he 
promised to restore the ancient customs of the senate, and also to bring Egypt and the other Eastern 
provinces under the sway of Italy. Such was the boastfulness of a man, who was not destined to bear the 
name of sovereign during the space of a single year. He was deceived by the representations of some 
diviners, who assured him that he would be able to conquer Africa without a battle; he disobeyed Alaric, 


who urged him to send a moderate force to Carthage, to slay the officers of Honorius, in case of their 
attempting any resistance. He also refused to follow the counsels of John, to whom he had given the 
command of the royal cohorts about his own person, and who advised him to entrust Constans, on his 
proposed departure for Libya, with a document which they call edict, as though sent by Honorius, by 
which Heraclean might be dispossessed of office; he had been entrusted with the rule of the soldiers in 
Africa. Had this artifice been adopted, it would probably have proved successful, for the designs of Attalus 
were unknown in Libya. But as soon as Constans had set sail for Carthage, according to the advice of the 
diviners, Attalus was so weak in mind that he did not think it doubtful, but believed that the Africans 
would be his subjects, according to the prediction of the diviners, and marched at the head of his army 
towards Ravenna. When it was announced that Attalus had reached Ariminum, with an army composed 
partly of Roman and partly of barbarian troops, Honorius wrote to him to acknowledge him as emperor, 
and deputed the highest officers of his court to wait upon him, and offer him a share in the empire. 
Attalus, however, refused to share power with another, and sent word that Honorius might choose an 
island or any spot of ground that he pleased for his private residence, and that he would be allowed every 
imperial service. The affairs of Honorius were reduced to so critical a condition, that ships were kept in 
readiness to convey him, if it were necessary, to his nephew, when an army of four thousand men which 
had started from the west arrived unexpectedly during the night at Ravenna; Honorius caused the walls of 
the city to be guarded by this reinforcement, for he distrusted the native troops as inclined to treachery. 


In the meantime Heraclean had put Constans to death, and had ranged troops along the ports and coasts 
of Africa to hinder the merchant vessels from going to Rome. When, as a consequence, a famine seized 
the Romans, they sent a deputation to Attalus about it. Being at a loss what measures to adopt, he 
returned to Rome to consult the senate. The famine was so grievous that chestnuts were used by the 
people to supply the place of corn, and some persons were suspected of having partaken of human flesh. 
Alaric advised that five hundred barbarians should be sent into Africa against Heraclean, but the senators 
and Attalus objected that Africa ought not to be entrusted to barbarians. It then became evident to Alaric 
that God disapproved of the rule of Attalus; and finding that it would be futile to labor for a matter which 
was beyond his power, and after receiving certain pledges, he agreed with Honorius to deprive Attalus of 
his sovereignty. All the parties concerned assembled together without the walls of the city, and Attalus 
threw aside the symbols of imperial power. His officers also threw aside their girdles, and Honorius 
granted pardon to all for these occurrences, and each was to hold the honor and office which he had first 
had. Attalus retired with his son to Alaric, for he thought his life would not be in safety as yet, if he 
continued to dwell among the Romans. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE DISTURBANCE WHICH THE GREEKS AND CHRISTIANS HAD ABOUT ATTALUS. THE COURAGEOUS SAROS; 
ALARIC, BY A STRATAGEM, OBTAINS POSSESSION OF ROME, AND PROTECTED THE SACRED ASYLUM OF THE 
APOSTLE PETER 


The failure which had attended the designs of Attalus was a source of deep displeasure the pagans and 
Christians of the Arian heresy. The pagans had inferred from the known predilections and early education 
of Attalus, that he would openly maintain their superstitions, and restore their ancient temples, their 
festivals, and their altars. The Arians imagined that, as soon as he found his reign firmly established, 
Attalus would reinstate them in the supremacy over the churches which they had enjoyed during the 
reigns of Constantius and of Valens; for he had been baptized by Sigesarius, bishop of the Goths, to the 
great satisfaction of Alaric and the Arian party. 


Soon after, Alaric stationed himself among the Alps, at a distance of about sixty stadia from Ravenna, and 
held a conference with the emperor concerning the conclusion of a peace. Saros, a barbarian by birth, and 
highly practiced in the art of war, had only about three hundred men with him, but all well disposed and 
most efficient. He was suspicious of Alaric on account of their former enmity, and reasoned that a treaty 
between the Romans and Goths would be of no advantage to him. Suddenly advancing with his own 
troops, he slew some of the barbarians. Impelled by rage and terror at this incident, Alaric retraced his 
steps, and returned to Rome, and took it by treachery. He permitted each of his followers to seize as much 
of the wealth of the Romans as he was able, and to plunder all the houses; but from respect towards the 
Apostle Peter, he commanded that the large and very spacious church erected around his tomb should be 
an asylum. This was the only cause which prevented the entire demolition of Rome; and those who were 
there saved, and they were many, rebuilt the city. 


CHAPTER X 
A ROMAN LADY WHO MANIFESTED A DEED OF MODESTY 


It is obvious that the capture of so great a city as Rome must have been attended with many remarkable 
circumstances. I shall, therefore, now proceed to the narration of such events as seem worthy of a place in 
ecclesiastical history. I shall recount a pious action performed by a barbarian, and record the bravery of a 
Roman lady for the preservation of her chastity. The barbarian and the lady were both Christians, but not 
of the same heresy, the former being an Arian, and the latter a zealous follower of the Nicene doctrines. A 


young man of Alaric’s soldiers saw this very beautiful woman, and was conquered by her loveliness, and 
tried to drag her into intercourse; but she drew back, and exerted herself that she might not suffer 
pollution. He drew his sword, and threatened to slay her; but he was restrained by the passion which he 
entertained toward her, and merely inflicted a slight wound on her neck. The blood flowed in abundance, 
and she offered her neck to the sword; for she preferred to die in her chastity than to survive, after having 
consorted lawfully with a husband, and then to be attempted by another man. When the barbarian 
repeated his purpose, and followed it with more fearful threats, he accomplished nothing further; struck 
with wonder at her chastity, he conducted her to the church of Peter the apostle, and gave six pieces of 
gold for her support to the officers who were guarding the church, and commanded them to keep her for 
her husband. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE TYRANTS WHO IN THE WEST AT THAT TIME REBELLED AGAINST HONORIUS. THEY ARE WHOLLY DESTROYED 
ON ACCOUNT OF THE EMPEROR’S LOVE OF GOD 


During this period many tyrants rebelled against Honorius in the Western government. Some fell upon 
one another, while others were apprehended in a marvelous way, and so evidenced that the Divine love 
toward Honorius was not common. The soldiers in Britain were the first to rise up in sedition, and they 
proclaimed Mark as tyrant. Afterwards, however, they slew Mark, and proclaimed Gratian. Within four 
months subsequently they killed Gratian, and elected Constantine in his place, imagining that, on account 
of his name, he would be able to reduce the empire firmly under his authority; and for no other reason 
than this, several other persons of the same name were elected to the tyranny. Constantine passed over 
from Britain to Bononia, a maritime city of Gaul; and after inducing all the troops in Gaul and Aquitania to 
espouse his cause, he reduced to obedience the inhabitants of the regions extending to the mountains 
which divide Italy from Gaul, and which the Romans have named the Cottian Alps. He then sent his oldest 
son, Constans, whom he had already nominated Caesar, and whom he afterwards proclaimed emperor, 
into Spain. Constans, after making himself master of this province, and appointing his own governors over 
it, commanded that Didymus and Verinian, relatives of Honorius, should be loaded with chains, and 
brought before him. Didymus and Verinian had at first differed among themselves, but a reconciliation 
was effected between them, when they found themselves menaced by the same danger. They combined 
their forces, which consisted chiefly of armed peasants and slaves. They attacked Lusitania in common, 
and slew many of the soldiers sent by the tyrant for their capture. 


CHAPTER XII 


THEODOSIOLUS AND LAGODIUS. THE RACES OF THE VANDALS AND SUEVI. DEATH OF ALARIC. FLIGHT OF THE 
TYRANTS CONSTANTINE AND CONSTANS 


The troops of Constans were shortly afterwards strengthened by reinforcements, and Didymus and 
Verinian, with their wives, were taken prisoners, and were eventually put to death. Their brothers, 
Theodosiolus and Lagodius, who were living in other provinces, fled the country; the former escaped to 
Italy, to the Emperor Honorius; the latter fled to the East, to Theodosius. After these transactions, 
Constans returned to his father, after he had posted a guard of his own soldiers for the road to Spain; for 
he did not permit the Spaniards to act as guard, according to the ancient custom, a privilege for which 
they had petitioned. This precaution was probably afterwards the cause of the ruin of the country; for 
when Constantine was deprived of his power, the barbarous races of the Vandals, Suevi, and Alani took 
confidence and conquered the road, and took possession of many forts and cities in Spain and Gaul, and 
arrested the officers of the tyrant. 


In the meantime, Constantine, who still thought that matters would go according to his purpose, caused 
his son to be proclaimed emperor instead of Caesar, and determined to possess himself of Italy. With this 
view, he crossed the Cottian Alps, and entered Liverona, a city of Liguria. He was on the point of crossing 
the Po, when he was compelled to retrace his steps, upon being informed of the death of Alavicus. This 
Alavicus was the commander of the troops of Honorius, and being suspected of conspiring to place the 
entire Western government under the domination of Constantine, he was slain when returning from a 
procession, in which, according to custom, it was his office to march in advance of the emperor. 
Immediately after this occurrence, the emperor descended from horseback, and publicly returned thanks 
to God for having delivered him from one who had openly conspired against him. Constantine fled and 
seized Arles, and Constans, his son, hastened from Spain, and sought refuge in the same city. 


On the decline of the power of Constantine, the Vandals, Suevi, and Alani eagerly took the Pyrenees when 
they heard that it was a prosperous and most abundant region. And since those who had been entrusted 
by Constans with the guard of the passage had neglected their duty, the invaders passed by into Spain. 


CHAPTER XIII 


CONCERNING GERONTIUS, MAXIMUS, AND THE TROOPS OF HONORIUS. CAPTURE OF GERONTIUS AND HIS WIFE; 
THEIR DEATH 


Meanwhile Gerontius, from being the most efficient of the generals of Constantine, became his enemy; 
and believing that Maximus, his intimate friend, was well qualified for the tyranny, he invested him with 
the imperial robe, and permitted him to reside in Tarracona. Gerontius then marched against Constantine, 
and took care to put Constans, the son of Constantine, to death at Vienna. 


As soon as Constantine heard of the usurpation of Maximus, he sent one of his generals, named Edovicus, 
beyond the Rhine, to levy an army of Franks and Alemanni; and he sent his son Constans to guard Vienna 
and the neighboring towns. Gerontius then advanced upon Arles and laid siege to it; but directly, when the 
army of Honorius had come to hand against the tyrant, under the command of Constantius, the father of 
that Valentinian who subsequently became emperor of Rome, Gerontius retreated precipitately with a few 
soldiers; for the greater number of his troops deserted to the army of Constantius. The Spanish soldiery 
conceived an utter contempt for Gerontius, on account of his retreat, and took counsel how to slay him. 
They gathered in close ranks and attacked his house at night; but he, with one Alanus, his friend, and a 
few servants, ascended to the top of the house, and did such execution with their arrows that no less than 
three hundred of the soldiers fell. When the stock of arrows was exhausted, the servants made their 
escape by letting themselves down secretly from the building; and Gerontius, although he might have 
been saved in a similar fashion, did not choose to do so, because he was restrained by his affection for 
Nonnichia, his wife. At daybreak of the next day, the soldiers cast fire into the house; when he saw that 
there was no hope of safety left, he cut off the head of his companion, Alanus, in compliance with his wish. 
After this, his own wife was lamenting, and with tears was pressing herself with the sword, pleading to die 
by the hand of her husband before she should be subjected to others, and was supplicating for this last 
gift from him. And this woman by her courage showed herself worthy of her religion, for she was a 
Christian, and she died thus mercifully; she handed down to time a record of herself, too strong for 
oblivion. Gerontius then struck himself thrice with his sword; but perceiving that he had not received a 
mortal wound, he drew forth his poniard, which he wore at his side, and plunged it into his heart. 


CHAPTER XIV 


CONSTANTINE. THE ARMY OF HONORIUS AND EDOVICUS HIS GENERAL. DEFEAT OF EDOVICUS BY ULPHILAS, 
THE GENERAL OF CONSTANTINE. DEATH OF EDOVICUS 


Although the city of Arles was closely besieged by the army of Honorius, Constantine still resisted the 
siege, because Edovicus was announced as at hand with many allies. This frightened the generals of 
Honorius beyond measure. Then they determined to return to Italy, and to carry on the war there. When 
they had united on this plan, Edovicus was announced as in the neighborhood, so they crossed the river 
Rhone. Constantius, who commanded the infantry, quietly awaited the approach of the enemy, while 
Ulphilas, the fellow-general of Constantius, remained not far off in ambush with his cavalry. The enemy 
passed by the army of Ulphilas, and were about to engage with the troops of Constantius, when a signal 
was given, and Ulphilas suddenly appeared and assaulted the enemy from the rear. Their flight was 
immediate. Some escaped, some were slain, while others threw down their arms and asked for pardon, 
and were spared. Edovicus mounted his horse and fled to the lands of one Ecdicius, a landed proprietor, to 
whom he had formerly rendered some important service, and whom he therefore imagined to be his 
friend. Ecdicius, however, struck off his head, and presented it to the generals of Honorius, in hope of 
receiving some great reward and honor. Constantius, on receiving the head, proclaimed that the public 
thanks were due to Ecdicius for the deed of Ulphilas; but when Ecdicius was eager to accompany him he 
commanded him to depart, for he did not consider the companionship of a malicious host to be good for 
himself or the army. And the man who had dared to commit the most unholy murder of a friend and a 
guest who was in an unfortunate situation,—this man went away, as the proverb says, gaping with 
emptiness. 


CHAPTER XV 


CONSTANTINE THROWS ASIDE THE EMBLEMS OF IMPERIAL POWER, AND IS ORDAINED AS PRESBYTER; HIS 
SUBSEQUENT DEATH. DEATH OF THE OTHER TYRANTS WHO HAD CONSPIRED AGAINST HONORIUS 


After this victory the troops of Honorius again laid siege to the city. When Constantine heard of the death 
of Edovicus he cast aside his purple robe and imperial ornaments, and repaired to the church, where he 
caused himself to be ordained as presbyter. Those within the walls, having first received oaths, opened the 
gates, and their lives were spared. From that period the whole province returned to its allegiance to 
Honorius, and has since been obedient to the rulers of his appointment. Constantine, with his son Julian, 
was sent into Italy, but he was waylaid and killed. Not long afterwards Jovianus and Maximus, the tyrants 
above mentioned, Saros, and many others who had conspired against Honorius, were unexpectedly slain. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HONORIUS THE RULER, A LOVER OF GOD. DEATH OF HONORIUS. HIS SUCCESSORS, VALENTINIAN, AND 
HONORIA HIS DAUGHTER; THE PEACE WHICH WAS THEN WORLDWIDE 


This is not the proper place to enter into the details concerning the deaths of the tyrants; but I considered 


it necessary to allude to the circumstance in order to show that to insure the stability of imperial power, it 
is sufficient for an emperor to serve God with reverence, which was the course pursued by Honorius. 
Galla Placidia, his sister, born of the same father as himself, dwelt with him, and likewise distinguished 
herself by real zeal in the maintenance of religion and of the churches. After Constantius, who was a 
brave and able general, had destroyed the tyrant Constantine, the emperor rewarded him by giving him 
his sister in marriage; he also bestowed upon him the ermine and purple, and admitted him to a share in 
the government. Constantius did not long survive the promotion; he died soon after, and left two children, 
Valentinian, who succeeded Honorius, and Honoria. Meanwhile the Eastern Empire was free from wars, 
and contrary to all opinion, its affairs were conducted with great order, for the ruler was still a youth. It 
seems as if God openly manifested His favor towards the present emperor, not only by disposing of 
warlike affairs in an unexpected way, but also by revealing the sacred bodies of many persons who were of 
old most distinguished for piety; among other relics, those of Zechariah, the very ancient prophet, and of 
Stephen, who was ordained deacon by the apostles, were discovered; and it seems incumbent upon me to 
describe the mode, since the discovery of each was marvelous and divine. 


CHAPTER XVII 
DISCOVERY OF THE RELICS OF ZECHARIAH THE PROPHET, AND OF STEPHEN THE PROTO-MARTYR 


I shall first speak of the relics of the prophet. Caphar-Zechariah is a village of the territory of 
Eleutheropolis, a city of Palestine. The land of this district was cultivated by Calemerus, a serf; he was 
well disposed to the owner, but hard, discontented, and unjust towards his neighboring peasants. 
Although he possessed these defects of character, the prophet stood by him in a dream, and manifested 
himself; pointing out a particular garden, he said to him, “Go, dig in that garden at the distance of two 
cubits from the hedge of the garden by the road leading to the city of Bitheribis. You will there find two 
coffins, the inner one of wood, the other of lead. Beside the coffins you will see a glass vessel full of water, 
and two serpents of moderate size, but tame, and perfectly innoxious, so that they seem to be used to 
being handled.” Calemerus followed the directions of the prophet at the designated place and zealously 
applied himself to the task. When the sacred depository was disclosed by the afore-mentioned signs, the 
divine prophet appeared to him, clad in a white stole, which makes me think that he was a priest. At his 
feet outside of the coffin was lying a child which had been honored with a royal burial; for on its head was 
a golden crown, its feet were encased in golden sandals, and it was arrayed in a costly robe. The wise men 
and priests of the time were greatly perplexed about this child, who and whence he might be and for what 
reason he had been so clothed. It is said that Zechariah, the superior of a monastic community at Gerari, 
found an ancient document written in Hebrew, which had not been received among the canonical books. 
In this document it was stated that when Zechariah the prophet had been put to death by Joash, king of 
Judah, the family of the monarch was soon visited by a dire calamity; for on the seventh day after the 
death of the prophet, one of the sons of Joash, whom he tenderly loved, suddenly expired. Judging that 
this affliction was a special manifestation of Divine wrath, the king ordered his son to be interred at the 
feet of the prophet, as a kind of atonement for the crime against him. Such are the particulars which I 
have ascertained on the subject. 


Although the prophet had lain under the earth for so many generations, he appeared sound; his hair was 
closely shorn, his nose was straight; his beard moderately grown, his head quite short, his eyes rather 
sunken, and concealed by the eyebrows. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


We have, I think, faithfully carried out our plan of showing in how many different ways the sin of idolatry 
clings to the shows, in respect of their origins, their titles, their equipments, their places of celebration, 
their arts; and we may hold it as a thing beyond all doubt, that for us who have twice renounced all idols, 
they are utterly unsuitable. “Not that an idol is anything,” as the apostle says, but that the homage they 
render is to demons, who are the real occupants of these consecrated images, whether of dead men or (as 
they think) of gods. On this account, therefore, because they have a common source—for their dead and 
their deities are one—we abstain from both idolatries. Nor do we dislike the temples less than the 
monuments: we have nothing to do with either altar, we adore neither image; we do not offer sacrifices to 
the gods, and we make no funeral oblations to the departed; nay, we do not partake of what is offered 
either in the one case or the other, for we cannot partake of God’s feast and the feast of devils. If, then, we 
keep throat and belly free from such defilements, how much more do we withhold our nobler parts, our 
ears and eyes, from the idolatrous and funereal enjoyments, which are not passed through the body, but 
are digested in the very spirit and soul, whose purity, much more than that of our bodily organs, God has a 
right to claim from us. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Having sufficiently established the charge of idolatry, which alone ought to be reason enough for our 
giving up the shows, let us now ex abundanti look at the subject in another way, for the sake of those 
especially who keep themselves comfortable in the thought that the abstinence we urge is not in so many 
words enjoined, as if in the condemnation of the lusts of the world there was not involved a sufficient 
declaration against all these amusements. For as there is a lust of money, or rank, or eating, or impure 
enjoyment, or glory, so there is also a lust of pleasure. But the show is just a sort of pleasure. I think, then, 
that under the general designation of lusts, pleasures are included; in like manner, under the general idea 
of pleasures, you have as a specific class the “shows.” But we have spoken already of how it is with the 
places of exhibition, that they are not polluting in themselves, but owing to the things that are done in 
them from which they imbibe impurity, and then spirt it again on others. 


CHAPTER XV 


Having done enough, then, as we have said, in regard to that principal argument, that there is in them all 
the taint of idolatry—having sufficiently dealt with that, let us now contrast the other characteristics of 
the show with the things of God. God has enjoined us to deal calmly, gently, quietly, and peacefully with 
the Holy Spirit, because these things are alone in keeping with the goodness of His nature, with His 
tenderness and sensitiveness, and not to vex Him with rage, ill-nature, anger, or grief. Well, how shall this 
be made to accord with the shows? For the show always leads to spiritual agitation, since where there is 
pleasure, there is keenness of feeling giving pleasure its zest; and where there is keenness of feeling, 
there is rivalry giving in turn its zest to that. Then, too, where you have rivalry, you have rage, bitterness, 
wrath and grief, with all bad things which flow from them—the whole entirely out of keeping with the 
religion of Christ. For even suppose one should enjoy the shows in a moderate way, as befits his rank, age 
or nature, still he is not undisturbed in mind, without some unuttered movings of the inner man. No one 
partakes of pleasures such as these without their strong excitements; no one comes under their 
excitements without their natural lapses. These lapses, again, create passionate desire. If there is no 
desire, there is no pleasure, and he is chargeable with trifling who goes where nothing is gotten; in my 
view, even that is foreign to us. Moreover, a man pronounces his own condemnation in the very act of 
taking his place among those with whom, by his disinclination to be like them, he confesses he has no 
sympathy. It is not enough that we do no such things ourselves, unless we break all connection also with 
those who do. “If thou sawest a thief,” says the Scripture, “thou consentedst with him.” Would that we did 
not even inhabit the same world with these wicked men! But though that wish cannot be realized, yet 
even now we are separate from them in what is of the world; for the world is God’s, but the worldly is the 
devil's. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Since, then, all passionate excitement is forbidden us, we are debarred from every kind of spectacle, and 
especially from the circus, where such excitement presides as in its proper element. See the people 
coming to it already under strong emotion, already tumultuous, already passion-blind, already agitated 
about their bets. The praetor is too slow for them: their eyes are ever rolling as though along with the lots 
in his urn; then they hang all eager on the signal; there is the united shout of a common madness. 
Observe how “out of themselves” they are by their foolish speeches. “He has thrown it!” they exclaim; and 
they announce each one to his neighbour what all have seen. I have clearest evidence of their blindness; 
they do not see what is really thrown. They think it a “signal cloth,” but it is the likeness of the devil cast 
headlong from on high. And the result accordingly is, that they fly into rages, and passions, and discords, 
and all that they who are consecrated to peace ought never to indulge in. Then there are curses and 
reproaches, with no cause of hatred; there are cries of applause, with nothing to merit them. What are the 
partakers in all this—not their own masters—to obtain of it for themselves? unless, it may be, that which 
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makes them not their own: they are saddened by another’s sorrow, they are gladdened by another’s joy. 
Whatever they desire on the one hand, or detest on the other, is entirely foreign to themselves. So love 
with them is a useless thing, and hatred is unjust. Or is a causeless love perhaps more legitimate than a 
causeless hatred? God certainly forbids us to hate even with a reason for our hating; for He commands us 
to love our enemies. God forbids us to curse, though there be some ground for doing so, in commanding 
that those who curse us we are to bless. But what is more merciless than the circus, where people do not 
spare even their rulers and fellow-citizens? If any of its madnesses are becoming elsewhere in the saints 
of God, they will be seemly in the circus too; but if they are nowhere right, so neither are they there. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Are we not, in like manner, enjoined to put away from us all immodesty? On this ground, again, we are 
excluded from the theatre, which is immodesty’s own peculiar abode, where nothing is in repute but what 
elsewhere is disreputable. So the best path to the highest favour of its god is the vileness which the 
Atellan gesticulates, which the buffoon in woman’s clothes exhibits, destroying all natural modesty, so that 
they blush more readily at home than at the play, which finally is done from his childhood on the person of 
the pantomime, that he may become an actor. The very harlots, too, victims of the public lust, are brought 
upon the stage, their misery increased as being there in the presence of their own sex, from whom alone 
they are wont to hide themselves: they are paraded publicly before every age and every rank—their 
abode, their gains, their praises, are set forth, and that even in the hearing of those who should not hear 
such things. I say nothing about other matters, which it were good to hide away in their own darkness and 
their own gloomy caves, lest they should stain the light of day. Let the Senate, let all ranks, blush for very 
shame! Why, even these miserable women, who by their own gestures destroy their modesty, dreading the 
light of day, and the people’s gaze, know something of shame at least once a year. But if we ought to 
abominate all that is immodest, on what ground is it right to hear what we must not speak? For all 
licentiousness of speech, nay, every idle word, is condemned by God. Why, in the same way, is it right to 
look on what it is disgraceful to do? How is it that the things which defile a man in going out of his mouth, 
are not regarded as doing so when they go in at his eyes and ears—when eyes and ears are the immediate 
attendants on the spirit—and that can never be pure whose servants-in-waiting are impure? You have the 
theatre forbidden, then, in the forbidding of immodesty. If, again, we despise the teaching of secular 
literature as being foolishness in God’s eyes, our duty is plain enough in regard to those spectacles, which 
from this source derive the tragic or comic play. If tragedies and comedies are the bloody and wanton, the 
impious and licentious inventors of crimes and lusts, it is not good even that there should be any calling to 
remembrance the atrocious or the vile. What you reject in deed, you are not to bid welcome to in word. 
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But if you argue that the racecourse is mentioned in Scripture, I grant it at once. But you will not refuse 
to admit that the things which are done there are not for you to look upon: the blows, and kicks, and cuffs, 
and all the recklessness of hand, and everything like that disfiguration of the human countenance, which 
is nothing less than the disfiguration of God’s own image. You will never give your approval to those 
foolish racing and throwing feats, and yet more foolish leapings; you will never find pleasure in injurious 
or useless exhibitions of strength; certainly you will not regard with approval those efforts after an 
artificial body which aim at surpassing the Creator’s work; and you will have the very opposite of 
complacency in the athletes Greece, in the inactivity of peace, feeds up. And the wrestler’s art is a devil’s 
thing. The devil wrestled with, and crushed to death, the first human beings. Its very attitude has power 
in it of the serpent kind, firm to hold—tortures to clasp—slippery to glide away. You have no need of 
crowns; why do you strive to get pleasures from crowns? 
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We shall now see how the Scriptures condemn the amphitheatre. If we can maintain that it is right to 
indulge in the cruel, and the impious, and the fierce, let us go there. If we are what we are said to be, let 
us regale ourselves there with human blood. It is good, no doubt, to have the guilty punished. Who but the 
criminal himself will deny that? And yet the innocent can find no pleasure in another’s sufferings: he 
rather mourns that a brother has sinned so heinously as to need a punishment so dreadful. But who is my 
guarantee that it is always the guilty who are adjudged to the wild beasts, or to some other doom, and 
that the guiltless never suffer from the revenge of the judge, or the weakness of the defence, or the 
pressure of the rack? How much better, then, is it for me to remain ignorant of the punishment inflicted 
on the wicked, lest I am obliged to know also of the good coming to untimely ends—if I may speak of 
goodness in the case at all! At any rate, gladiators not chargeable with crime are offered in sale for the 
games, that they may become the victims of the public pleasure. Even in the case of those who are 
judicially condemned to the amphitheatre, what a monstrous thing it is, that, in undergoing their 
punishment, they, from some less serious delinquency, advance to the criminality of manslayers! But I 
mean these remarks for heathen. As to Christians, I shall not insult them by adding another word as to the 
aversion with which they should regard this sort of exhibition; though no one is more able than myself to 
set forth fully the whole subject, unless it be one who is still in the habit of going to the shows. I would 
rather withal be incomplete than set memory a-working. 
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The Ecclesiastical History, Dialogues, And Letters Of Theodoret 


TRANSLATED WITH NOTES 
BY 
THE REV. BLOMFIELD JACKSON, M.A. 
VICAR OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, MOOR LANE, AND FELLOW OF KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


PROS TON CHRATOUNTON ESMEN 

—AEschylus. 

Chronological Tables to accompany the History and Life of Theodoret. 

323. 

Defeat and relegation of Licinius. 

Theod. i. 1; Soc. i. 4; Soz. i. 8; Eus. x. 9. 

324. 

Execution of Licinius. Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, Silvester of Rome, and Alexander of Alexandria. 
Theod. i. 2; Soc. i. 9; Soz. i. 2. 

Colluthus condemned at Alexandria. 

Theod. i. 3 

325. 

20th year of Constantine I. COUNCIL OF NICAEA (May 20-Aug. 25). 

Theod. i. 6; Soc. i. 8; Soz. i. 17. 

Birth of Gallus (Caesar). 

Theod. iii. 1 

Birth of Gregory of Nazianzus. 

Eustathius of Beroea elected bishop of Antioch. 

Theod. i. 3; Soz. i. 2. 

Constantine writes a letter ordering the building and reparation of churches. 
Theod. i. 14 

Also a letter to Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, about the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Theod. i. 16; Soc. i. 9. 

326. 


Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, died in January (perhaps April), and Athanasius succeeds, probably on 
June 8th. The Festal Index gives 328. 


Theod. i. 25; Soc. i. 15; Soz. ii. 17. 
327. 
? Consecration of Frumentius to the Abyssinian bishopric. 


Theod. i. 22; Soc. i. 19; Soz. ii. 24. 


328. 


Arian Council of Antioch, and deposition of Eustathius: but the date is much controverted. Possibly 330 or 
331. 


Theod. i. 20; Soc. i. 24; Soz. ii. 19. 
329. 

Incident of Ischyras and Macarius. 
Theod. ii. 6; Soc. i. 27. 

Birth of Basil of Caesarea, “the Great.” 
330. 

Byzantium dedicated as Constantinople, May 11th. 
cf. Theod. i. 18; Soc. i. 16; Soz. i. 3. 
331. 

Birth of Julian. 

Perhaps the deposition of Eustathius. 
333. 

Constantine’s letter to Sapor II. 
Theod. i. 24 

335. 


Division of the empire between Constantine, Constantius, and Constans, sons, and Dalmatius and 
Hannibalianus, nephews, of the emperor. 


Dedication of the Great Church at Jerusalem. 

Theod. i. 29; Soc. i. 28; Soz. ii. 26. 

Anthony summoned to Alexandria. 

Theod. iv. 24 

Councils of Tyre and Jerusalem; first exile of Athanasius. 
Theod. i. 28-29; Soc. i. 28; Soz. ii. 25. 

336. 

Athanasius at Treves. 

Theod. i. 29; Soc. i. 35; Soz. ii. 28. 

Death of Arius. 

Theod. i. 13; Soc. i. 38; Soz. ii. 29. 

Death (? Clinton gives 340) of Alexander of Constantinople. 
Theod. i. 19. 

337. 

Death of Constantine I. Whitsunday. 

Theod. i. 30; Soc. i. 39; Soz. ii. 34. 

338. 


Athanasius’ restoration recommended by Constantine II. 


Theod. ii. 1; Soc. ii. 3; Soz. iii. 2. 

340. 

Constantine II. defeated and slain near Aquileia. 
Theod. ii. 3; Soc. ii. 5; Soz. iii. 2. 

Constantius at war with Persia. 

Death of Eusebius of Caesarea, the historian. 
Paul and Eusebius of Nicomedia rivals at Constantinople. 
Theod. i. 19; Soc. ii. 7; Soz. iii. 4. 

Athanasius withdraws to Rome. 

Gregory at Alexandria. 

Theod. ii. 3; Soc. ii. 11; Soz. iii. 6. 

Arian Synod of the Dedication of the Great Church at Antioch, commonly dated 341. 
Theod. ii. 3; Soc. ii. 10; Soz. iii. 5. 

342. 

Constantius orders expulsion of Paul from Constantinople. 
Theod. ii. 4; Soc. ii. 7; Soz. iii. 4. 

343. 

Persecution in Persia. 

343-4 or 347. 

(See note on p. 67.) Council of Sardica. 

Theod. ii. 6; Soc. ii. 14; Soz. iii. 11. 

Athanasius received at Milan by Constans. 

345. 

Murder of Gregory. 

Theod. ii. 9. 

345 or 346. 

Deposition of Stephen of Antioch. 

Theod. ii. 8; Soc. ii. 26; Soz. iii. 20. 

Return of Athanasius, October 21. 

Theod. ii. 3; Soc. ii. 33; Soz. iii. 70. 

347. 

Birth of John Chrysostom. 

349. 


Council at Jerusalem (Mansi. ii. 171 u.), under bp. Maximus, in favour of Athanasius. 1st Council of 
Sirmium. 


350. 
Revolt of Magnentius. 


Theod. ii. 12; Soc. ii. 25. 


CHAPTER XX 


How vain, then—nay, how desperate—is the reasoning of persons, who, just because they decline to lose a 
pleasure, hold out that we cannot point to the specific words or the very place where this abstinence is 
mentioned, and where the servants of God are directly forbidden to have anything to do with such 
assemblies! I heard lately a novel defence of himself by a certain play-lover. “The sun,” said he, “nay, God 
Himself, looks down from heaven on the show, and no pollution is contracted.” Yes, and the sun, too, pours 
down his rays into the common sewer without being defiled. As for God, would that all crimes were hid 
from His eye, that we might all escape judgment! But He looks on robberies too; He looks on falsehoods, 
adulteries, frauds, idolatries, and these same shows; and precisely on that account we will not look on 
them, lest the All-seeing see us. You are putting on the same level, O man, the criminal and the judge; the 
criminal who is a criminal because he is seen, and the Judge who is a Judge because He sees. Are we set, 
then, on playing the madman outside the circus boundaries? Outside the gates of the theatre are we bent 
on lewdness, outside the course on arrogance, and outside the amphitheatre on cruelty, because outside 
the porticoes, the tiers and the curtains, too, God has eyes? Never and nowhere is that free from blame 
which God ever condemns; never and nowhere is it right to do what you may not do at all times and in all 
places. It is the freedom of the truth from change of opinion and varying judgments which constitutes its 
perfection, and gives it its claims to full mastery, unchanging reverence, and faithful obedience. That 
which is really good or really evil cannot be ought else. But in all things the truth of God is immutable. 


CHAPTER XXxI 


The heathen, who have not a full revelation of the truth, for they are not taught of God, hold a thing evil 
and good as it suits self-will and passion, making that which is good in one place evil in another, and that 
which is evil in one place in another good. So it strangely happens, that the same man who can scarcely in 
public lift up his tunic, even when necessity of nature presses him, takes it off in the circus, as if bent on 
exposing himself before everybody; the father who carefully protects and guards his virgin daughter’s 
ears from every polluting word, takes her to the theatre himself, exposing her to all its vile words and 
attitudes; he, again, who in the streets lays hands on or covers with reproaches the brawling pugilist, in 
the arena gives all encouragement to combats of a much more serious kind; and he who looks with horror 
on the corpse of one who has died under the common law of nature, in the amphitheatre gazes down with 
most patient eyes on bodies all mangled and torn and smeared with their own blood; nay, the very man 
who comes to the show, because he thinks murderers ought to suffer for their crime, drives the unwilling 
gladiator to the murderous deed with rods and scourges; and one who demands the lion for every 
manslayer of deeper dye, will have the staff for the savage swordsman, and rewards him with the cap of 
liberty. Yes and he must have the poor victim back again, that he may get a sight of his face—with zest 
inspecting near at hand the man whom he wished torn in pieces at safe distance from him: so much the 
more cruel he if that was not his wish. 


CHAPTER XXII 


What wonder is there in it? Such inconsistencies as these are just such as we might expect from men, who 
confuse and change the nature of good and evil in their inconstancy of feeling and fickleness in judgment. 
Why, the authors and managers of the spectacles, in that very respect with reference to which they highly 
laud the charioteers, and actors, and wrestlers, and those most loving gladiators, to whom men prostitute 
their souls, women too their bodies, slight and trample on them, though for their sakes they are guilty of 
the deeds they reprobate; nay, they doom them to ignominy and the loss of their rights as citizens, 
excluding them from the Curia, and the rostra, from senatorial and equestrian rank, and from all other 
honours as well as certain distinctions. What perversity! They have pleasure in those whom yet they 
punish; they put all slights on those to whom, at the same time, they award their approbation; they 
magnify the art and brand the artist. What an outrageous thing it is, to blacken a man on account of the 
very things which make him meritorious in their eyes! Nay, what a confession that the things are evil, 
when their authors, even in highest favour, are not without a mark of disgrace upon them! 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Seeing, then, man’s own reflections, even in spite of the sweetness of pleasure, lead him to think that 
people such as these should be condemned to a hapless lot of infamy, losing all the advantages connected 
with the possession of the dignities of life, how much more does the divine righteousness inflict 
punishment on those who give themselves to these arts! Will God have any pleasure in the charioteer who 
disquiets so many souls, rouses up so many furious passions, and creates so many various moods, either 
crowned like a priest or wearing the colours of a pimp, decked out by the devil that he may be whirled 
away in his chariot, as though with the object of taking off Elijah? Will He be pleased with him who 
applies the razor to himself, and completely changes his features; who, with no respect for his face, is not 
content with making it as like as possible to Saturn and Isis and Bacchus, but gives it quietly over to 
contumelious blows, as if in mockery of our Lord? The devil, forsooth, makes it part, too, of his teaching, 
that the cheek is to be meekly offered to the smiter. In the same way, with their high shoes, he has made 
the tragic actors taller, because “none can add a cubit to his stature.” His desire is to make Christ a liar. 


Constans killed February 27. 

Theod. ii. 9; Soc. ii. 25; Soz. iv. 1. 

351. 

Constantius, sole emperor, defeats Magnentius at Mursa. 
2nd Council of Sirmium. 

352. 

Liberius succeeds Julius in the See of Rome 
Theod. ii. 12. 

Paul of Constantinople strangled. 

Theod. ii. 4; Soc. ii. 26; Soz. iv. 2. 

353. 

Suicide of Magnentius. 

355. 

Council of Milan. 

Theod. ii. 12; Soc. ii. 36; Soz. iv. 9. 

356. 

Intrusion of George at Alexandria. 

Theod. ii. 10; Soc. ii. 14; Soz. iv. 30. 

357. 

Deposition of Cyril of Jerusalem by Acacius. 
Theod. ii. 22; Soc. ii. 42; Soz. iv. 25. 

3rd Council of Sirmium. 

358. 

Return of Liberius. 

Theod. ii. 14; Soc. ii. 42; Soz. iv. 15. 

359. 

Synod of the Isaurian Seleucia. 

Theod. ii. 22; Soc. ii. 39; Soz. iv. 22. 

Birth of Gratianus. 

Council of Ariminum. 

Theod. ii. 15; Soc. ii. 37; Soz. iv. 17. 

360. 

Synod of Nica. 

Theod. ii. 16. 

3rd Council of Constantinople. (Semi Arian.) 
361. 


Nov. 3 Death of Constantius. 


Accession of Julian. 

Theod. iii. 1; Soc. ii. 47; Soz. v. 1. 

362. 

Murder of George of Alexandria. 

Athanasius returns Feb. 22, but goes into 4th exile in October. 
Theod. iii. 5; Soc. iii. 4; Soz. vi. 6. 

363. 

Julian’s baffled attempt to rebuild the Temple 
Theod. iii. 15; Soc. iii. 70; Soz. v. 22. 

Julian’s Persian expedition and death, June 26. 
Theod. iii. 20; Soc. iii. 17; Soz. vi. 1. 

Accession of Jovian, June 27 

364. 

Death of Jovian. 

Theod. iv. 4; Soc. iii. 26; Soz. vi. 3. 

Accession of Valentinian. Valens Augustus. 

366. 

Liberius, bp. of Rome, dies and is succeeded by Damasus. 
Theod. ii. 17; Soc. iv. 29; Soz. vi. 23. 

367. 

Gratianus, son of Valentinian, declared Augustus. aet. s.8. 
Theod. v. 1. 

oth exile of Athanasius. 

370. 

Basil becomes bishop of Caesarea. 

Theod. iv. 16; Soc. iv. 26; Soz. vi. 16. 

372. 

Gregory of Nazianzus becomes bishop of Sasima. 
Theod. v. 7; Soc. iv. 26; Soz. vi. 17. 

373. 

Death of Athanasius, May 2. 

Theod. iv. 17; Soc. iv. 20; Soz. vi. 19. 

Death of Ephraim Syrus, June 19. 

Theod. iv. 26; Soc. iii. 16. 

374, 

Auxentius of Milan dies. 


Theod. iv. 5; Soc. iv. 30; Soz. i. 24. 


Ambrose archbishop of Milan. 

Theod. iv. 6. 

375. 

Gratian emperor of the West. 

Theod. v. 1; Soc. iv. 31; Soz. vi. 36. 

378. 

Death of Valens. 

Theod. iv. 32; Soc. iv. 37; Soz. vi. 40. 
379. 

Theodosius named Augustus, Jan. 19. 
Theod. v. 5; Soc. v. 2; Soz. vii. 2. 
Gregory of Nazianzus at Constantinople. 
Theod. v. 8; Soc. v. 6; Soz. vii. 7. 

381. 

Council of Constantinople 

Theod. v. 8; Soc. v. 8; Soz. vii. 7. 

383. 

Death of Gratian. Rebellion of Maximus. 
Theod. v. 12; Soc. v. 11; Soz. vii. 13. 
386. 

Birth of Theodoret, according to the less probable date of Garnerius. 
387. 

Sedition at Antioch. 

Theod. v. 19; Soc. v. 15; Soz. vii. 23. 
388. 

Defeat and death of Maximus. 

Death of Cyril of Jerusalem. 

390. 

Destruction of the Serapeum. 

Theod. v. 22; Soc. v. 16; Soz. vii. 15. 
Massacre at Thessalonica. 

Theod. v. 17. 

Death of Gregory of Nazianzus. 

392. 

Death of Valentinian II. Eugenius set up as Emperor. 
Theod. v. 24. 

393. 


Birth of Theodoret, according to the more probable date of Tillemont. 
394. 

Theodosius defeats Eugenius. 

Theod. v. 24; Soc. v. 25; Soz. vii. 24. 

395. 

Death of Theodosius. Accession of Honorius and Arcadius. 
Theod. v. 25; Soc. v. 26; Soz. vii. 25. 

398. 

John Chrysostom becomes bishop of Constantinople. 
Theod. v. 27; Soc. vi. 2; Soz. viii. 2. 

400. 

Revolt of Gainas. 

cf. Theod. v. 33; Soc. vi. 6; Soz. viii. 4. 

A401. 

Roman legions withdrawn from Britain. 

403. 

Synod of the “the Oak.” 

Theod. v. 34; Soc. vi. 15; Soz. viii. 19. 

A04. 

Death of the empress Eudoxia. 

Chrysostom ordered to quit Constantinople. 
Theod. v. 34; Soc. vi. 18; Soz. viii. 24. 

407. 

Death of Chrysostom. 

Theod. v. 34. 

408. 

Death of Arcadius. Accession of Theodosius II. 
Theod. v. 36. 

410. 

Sack of Rome by Alaric. 

412. 

Cyril becomes patriarch of Alexandria. 

Theod. v. 35. 

415. 

Murder of Hypatia at Alexandria. 

Theodoret loses his parents and retires to Nicerte. 


Theod. Epp. CXIII, CXIX. 


418. 

Council of Carthage. 

423. 

Death of Honorius. 

Theodoret becomes bishop of Cyrus. 

A425. 

Accession of Valentinian III. 

428. 

Nestorius becomes bishop of Constantinople. 
Vandals in Africa. 

Theod. Epp. XXIX-XXXVI. 

429, 

Death of Theodotus, patriarch of Antioch, fixed by Theodoretus as the term of his History. 
Theod. v. 39. 

430. 


Letters of Celestine of Rome and Cyril of Alexandria to John of Antioch on the Western condemnation of 
Nestorius. 


Death of St. Augustine. 

431. 

Council of Ephesus. (3rd general.) 

432. 

Council of Orientals at Beroea. (St. Patrick’s mission.) 

433. 

Peace between Cyril and the Orientals. 

434 (c). 

Friendly correspondence between Theod. and Cyril. 

Theod. Ep. LXXXIII. 

438. 

Translation of the relics of Chrysostom to Constantinople. 

Theod. v. 36; Soc. vii. 45. 

Cyril denounces Diodorus and Theodore of Mopsuestia: renewal of hostilities with Theodoret. 
4A0. 

Accession of Isdigerdes II., the last event referred to in the Ecc. History. 
Theod. v. 38. 

4AA. 

Death of Cyril of Alexandria. 

Theod. Ep. CLXXX. 


Accession of Dioscorus. 


446 (c). 

Composition of the “Dialogues.” 

4A8. 

Dioscorus deposes Irenaeus of Tyre. 

449, 

(March 30.) Edict confining Theodoret within the limits of his diocese. 
(Aug.) Assembly of the “Latrocinium” at Ephesus. 
450. 

(July 29.) Death of Theodosius II. 

Accession of Pulcheria and Marcian. 

451. 

Council of Chalcedon. (4th general.) 

453. 

Death of Theodoret, according to Tillemont. 

458. 


Probable date of the death, according to Garnerius. 


THE COMMENTARY ON JEREMIAH INCLUDES BARUCH AND THE LAMENTATIONS 


(c) The epistles of St. Paul, among which Theodoret reckons the Epistle to the Hebrews, are the only 
portions of the New Testament on which we possess our author’s commentaries. On them the late Bishop 
Lightfoot writes, “Theodoret’s commentaries on St. Paul are superior to his other exegetical writings, and 
have been assigned the palm over all patristic expositions of Scripture. See Schroeckh xviii. p. 398. sqq., 
Simon, p. 314 sqq. Rosenmueller iv. p. 93 sqq., and the monograph of Richter, de Theodoreto Epist. Paulin, 
interprete (Lips. 1822.) For appreciation, terseness of expression and good sense, they are perhaps 
unsurpassed, and, if the absence of faults were a just standard of merit, they would deserve the first 
place; but they have little claim to originality, and he who has read Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia will find scarcely anything in Theodoret which he has not seen before. It is right to add 
however that Theodoret modestly disclaims any such merit. In his preface he apologises for attempting to 
interpret St. Paul after two such men who are luminaries of the world:’ and he professes nothing more 
than to gather his stores from the blessed fathers.’ In these expressions he alludes doubtless to 
Chrysostom and Theodore.” 


As a specimen of the mode of treatment of a crucial passage, of interest in view of the writer’s relations to 
the Nestorian and Eutychian controversies, the notes on I. Cor. xv. 27, 28 may be quoted. “This is a 
passage which Arians and Eunomians have been wont to be constantly adducing with the notion that they 
are thereby belittling the dignity of the only-begotten. They ought to have perceived that the divine 
apostle has written nothing in this passage about the Godhead of the only-begotten. He is exhorting us to 
believe in the resurrection of the flesh, and endeavours to prove the resurrection of the flesh by the 
resurrection of the Lord. It is obvious that like is conformed to like. On this account he calls Him the first 
fruits of them that have fallen asleep,’ and styles Him Man,’ and by comparison with Adam proves that by 
Him the general resurrection will come to pass, with the object of persuading objectors, by shewing the 
resurrection of one of like nature, to believe that all mankind will share His resurrection. It must therefore 
be recognised that the natures of the Lord are two: and that divine Scripture names Him sometimes from 
the human, and sometimes from the divine. If it speaks of God, it does not deny the manhood: if it 
mentions man it at the same time confesses the Godhead. It is impossible always to speak of Him in terms 
of sublimity, on account of the nature which He received from us, for if even when lowly terms are 
employed some men deny the assumption of the flesh, clearly still more would have been found infected 
with this unsoundness, had no lowly terms been used. What then is the meaning of then is subjected’? 
This expression is applicable to sovereigns exercising sovereignty now, for if He then is subjected He is 
not yet subjected. So they are all in error who blaspheme and try to make subject Him who has not yet 
submitted to the limits of subjection. We must wait, and learn the mode of the subjection. But we have 
gone through long discussions on these points in our contests with them. It is enough now to indicate 
briefly the Apostle’s aim. He is writing to the Corinthians who have only just been set free from the fables 
of heathendom. Their fables are full of violence and iniquity. Not to name others, and pollute my lips, they 
worship parricide gods, and say that sons revolted against their fathers, drove them from their realm, and 


seized their sovereignty. So after saying great things of Christ, in that He shall destroy all rule and 
authority and power, and shall put an end to death, and hath subdued all things under his feet; lest 
starting from those fables of theirs they should expect Him to treat His father like the Daemons whom 
they adore; after mentioning, as was necessary, the subjugation of all things the apostle adds The Son 
Himself shall be subject to Him that did put all things under Him.’ For not only shall He not subject the 
Father to Himself, but shall Himself accept the subjection becoming to a son. So the divine apostle, 
suspecting the mischief arising from the pagan mythology, uses expressions of lowliness because such 
terms are helpful. But let objectors tell us the form of that subjection. If they are willing to consider the 
truth, He shewed obedience when He was made man, and wrought out our salvation. How then shall He 
then be subjected, and how shall He then deliver the kingdom to God the Father? If the case be viewed in 
this way, it will appear that God the Father does not hold the kingdom now. So full of absurdity are their 
arguments. But He makes what is ours His own, since we are called His body, and He is called our Head. 
He took our iniquities and bore our diseases.’ So He says in the Psalm my God, my God, look upon me, 
why hast Thou forsaken me. The words of my transgressions are far from my health.’ And yet He did no 
sin, neither was guile found in His mouth. But a mouth is made of our nature, in that He was made the 
first fruits of the nature. So He appropriates our frequent disobedience and the then subjection, and, 
when we are subjected after our delivery from corruption He is said to be subjected. What follows leads 
us on to this sense. For after the words then shall the son be subject to Him that did put all things under 
Him,’ the Apostle adds that God may be all in all.’ He is everywhere now in accordance with His essence, 
for His nature is uncircumscribed, as says the divine apostle, in Him we live and move and have our 
being.’ But, as regards His good pleasure, He is not in all, for the Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear 
Him, in those that hope in his mercy.’ But in these He is not wholly. For no one is pure of uncleanness, and 
In thy sight shall no man living be justified and If thou Lord shouldst mark iniquities O Lord who shall 
stand?’ Therefore the Lord taketh pleasure wherein they do right and taketh not pleasure wherein they 
err. But in the life to come where corruption ceases and immortality is given passions have no place; and 
after these have been quite driven out no kind of sin is committed for the future. Thus hereafter God shall 
be all in all, when all have been released from sin and turned to Him and are incapable of any inclination 
to the worse. And what in this place the divine Apostle has said of God in another passage he has laid 
down of Christ. His words are these. Where there is neither Jew nor Greek, circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian . . . but Christ is all and in all.’ He would not have applied to the Son 
what is attributable to the Father had he not of divine grace learnt that He is of equal honour with Him.’ 


On the meaning of the passage about them that are baptized for the dead it is curious to find only one 
interpretation curtly proffered in apparent unconsciousness of any other being known or possible. 
Theodoret’s words are “He, says the apostle, who is baptized is buried with the Lord, that as he has been 
sharer in the death so he may be sharer in the resurrection. But if the body is dead and does not rise why 
then is he baptized?” The dead for which a man is baptized seems to be regarded as his own dead body 
i.e., dead in trespasses and sin and subject to corruption. 


(d) Of the historical works, (i) the Ecclesiastical History needs less description, in that a translation in 
extenso is given in the text. Its style and spirit speak for themselves. Photius well describes it as “clear, 
lofty, and concise.” 


Gibbon, referring to the three ecclesiastical historians of this period speaks of “Socrates, the more curious 
Sozomen, and the learned Theodoret.” Of learning, industry, and veracity the proofs are patent in the 
book itself. The chief fault of the work is its want of chronological arrangement. A minor shortcoming is 
what may be called a lack of perspective; a fulness of detail is sometimes conceded to mere episode and 
parenthesis, while characters and events of high and crucial importance would scarcely be known to be 
so, were we dependent for our estimation of them on Theodoret alone. Valesius inclines to the opinion that 
his opening words about supplying things omitted refer to Socrates and Sozomen, and compares him in 
his composition of a history after those writers (there is just a possibility that he might have completed 
the parallel by referring to a third predecessor—Rufinus) to St. John filling up the gaps left by the 
synoptists. But this view is open to question. Theodoret names no previous writers but Eusebius. A special 
importance attaches to his account of such events and persons as his local knowledge enables him to give 
with completeness of detail, as for instance, all that relates to Antioch and its bishops. Garnerius is of 
opinion that the work might with propriety be entitled A History of the Arian Heresy; all other matter 
introduced he views as merely episodic. He also quotes the letter of Gregory the great in which the 
Roman bishop states that “the apostolic see refuses to receive the History of Sozomenus’ (sic) inasmuch 
as it abounds with lies, and praises Theodore of Mopsuestia, maintaining that he was up to the day of his 
death, a great Doctor.” “Sozomen” is supposed to be a slip of the pen, or of the memory, for “Theodoret.” 
But, if this be so, “multa mentitur” is an unfair description of the errors of the historian. Fallible he was, 
and exhibits failure in accuracy, especially in chronology, but his truthfulness of aim is plain. 


(ii) The Religious History, several times referred to in the Ecclesiastical History, and therefore an earlier 
composition, contains the lives of thirty-three famous ascetics, of whom three were women. The “curious 
intellectual problem” of the readiness with which Theodoret, a disciple of the “prosaic and critical” school 
of Antioch, accepts and repeats marvellous tales of the miracles of his contemporary hermits, has been 
invested with fresh interest in our own time by the apparent sympathy and similar belief of Dr. Newman, 
who asks “What made him drink in with such relish what we reject with such disgust? Was it that, at least, 


some miracles were brought home so absolutely to his sensible experience that he had no reason for 
doubting the others which came to him second-hand? This certainly will explain what to most of us is sure 
to seem the stupid credulity of so well-read, so intellectual an author.” Cardinal Newman evidently implies 
that the evidence was irresistible, even to a keen and trained intelligence. Probably in many cases the 
explanation is to be found, as has been already suggested in the remarks on Theodoret’s birth, in the 
ready acceptance of the current views of the age and place as to cause and effect. Theodoret believed in 
the marvels of his monks. Matthew Hale believed in witchcraft. Neither, that is, was some centuries 
removed from his own age. Neither need be accused of stupid credulity. The enthusiasm which led him to 
reckon on finding the noble army of martyrs a very present help in time of trouble because he had a little 
bottle of their oil, probably that burned at their graves, slung over his bed; and his assurance that the old 
cloak of Jacobus, folded for his pillow, was a more than adamantine bulwark against the wiles of the devil, 
indicate no more than an exaggerated reliance on the power of material memorials to affect the 
imagination. And it is curious to remark that with all this acceptance of the cures effected by ascetics, 
Theodoret made a provision of medical skill for his flock at Cyrus. 


(e) The works reckoned as theological, as distinct from the controversial, are three: (i) The twelve 
discourses entitled Ellenikon therapeutike pathematon, or “Graecarum affectionum curatio, seu 
evangelicae veritatis ex gentilium philospohia cognitio.’ They contain an elaborate apology for Christian 
philosophy, with a refutation of the attacks of paganism against the doctrines of the gospel, and may have 
been designed, as Garnerius conjectures, to serve as an antidote against whatever might still survive of 
the influence of Julian and his writings. Here we see at once our author’s “genius and erudition” 
(Mosheim). In these orations he exhibits a wide acquaintance with Greek literature, and we find cited, or 
referred to, among other writers, Homer, Hesiod, Alcman, Theognis, Xenophanes, Pindar, Heraclitus, 
Zeno, Parmenides, Empedocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Xenophon, Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, Diodorus 
Siculus, Plutarch, and Porphyry. Homer and Plato are largely quoted. Basnage, indeed, contested their 
genuineness, but without weakening their position among Theodoret’s accepted works. They have seemed 
to some to encourage undue honour to and invocation of saints and martyrs but their author seems to 
anticipate later exaggeration of their reverence by the distinction, “We ascribe Godhead to nothing 
visible. Them that have been distinguished in virtue we honour as excellent men, but we worship none but 
the God and Father of all, His Word, and the Holy Spirit.” (ii). The Discourses against paganism were 
followed by ten on Divine Providence, a work justly eulogized as exhibiting Theodoret’s literary power in 
its highest form. Of it Garnerius, who is by no means disposed to bestow indiscriminate laudation on the 
writer, remarks that nothing was ever published on this subject more eloquent or more admirable, either 
by Theodoret, or by any other. The discourses may not improbably have been delivered in public at 
Antioch, and have been the occasion of the enthusiastic admiration described as shewn by the patriarch 
John. In them he presses the argument of the divine guidance of the world from the constitution of the 
visible creation, and specially of the body of man. The preacher draws many illustrations from the animal 
world and shews himself to be an intelligent observer. The pursuit of righteousness is proved not to be 
vain, even though the achieved result is not seen until the resurrection, and it is argued that from the 
beginning God has not cared for one chosen race alone but for all mankind. The crowning evidence of 
divine providence is in the incarnation. “I have taught you”—so the great orations conclude—”the 
universal providence of God. You behold His unfathomable loving kindness;—His boundless mercy; cease 
then to strive against Him that made you; learn to do honour to your benefactor, and requite his mighty 
benefits with grateful utterance. Offer to God the sacrifice of praise; defile not your tongue with 
blasphemy, but make it the instrument of worship for which it was designed. Such divine dispensations as 
are plain, reverence; about such as are hidden make no ado, but wait for knowledge in the time to come. 
When we shall put off the senses, then we shall win perfect knowledge. Imitate not Adam who dared to 
pluck the forbidden fruit; lay not hold of hidden things, but leave the knowledge of them to their own fit 
season. Obey the words of the wise man—say not What is this? For what purpose is this! For all things 
were made for good.’ Gathering then from every source occasion for praise, and mingling one melody, 
offer it with me to the Creator, the giver of good, and Christ the Saviour, our very God. To them be glory 
and worship and honour for endless age on age. Amen.” 


(iii) The Discourse on Divine Love. This love, says Theodoret, is the source of the holy life of the ascetics. 
For his own part he would not accept the kingdom of heaven without it, or with it, were such a thing 
possible, shrink from the pains of hell. It was really love, he says, which led to Peter’s denial; he need not 
have denied if he could have borne to keep aloof, but love goaded him to be near his Lord. 


(f.) The controversial works are 


(i.) The “Eranistes,” or Dialogues, of which the translation is included in the text. They contain a complete 
refutation of the Eutychian position, and the quotations in them are in several cases valuable as giving 
portions of the writing of Fathers not elsewhere preserved. They are supposed to have been written 
shortly after the death of Cyril in 444, and are intended at once to vindicate Theodoret’s own orthodoxy, 
and to expose the errors of the party protected by Dioscorus. 


(ii.) The Haereticarum Fabularum Compendium, (Hairetikes kakomusias epitome) was composed at the 
request of Sporacius, one of the representatives of Marcian at Chalcedon, and is, as its title indicates, an 
account of past or present heresies. It is divided into five Books, which treat of the following heretics. 


I. Simon Magus, Menander, Saturnilus, Basilides, Isidorus, Carpocrates, Epiphanes, Prodicus, Valentinus, 
Secundus, Marcus the Wizard, the Ascodruti, the Colorbasii, the Barbelioti, the Ophites, the Cainites, the 
Antitacti, the Perati, Monoimus, Hermogenes, Tatianus, Severus, Bardesanes, Harmonius, Florinus, Cerdo, 
Marcion, Apelles, Potitus, Prepo, and Manes. 


II. The Ebionites, the Nazarenes, Cerinthus, Artemon, Theodotus, the Melchisedeciani, the Elkesites, Paul 
of Samosata, Sabellius, Marcellus, Photinus. 


III. The Nicolaitans, the Montanists, Noetus of Smyrna, the Tessarescaedecatites (i.e. Quartodecimani) 
Novatus, Nepos. 


IV. Arius, Eudoxius, Eunomius, Aetius, the Psathyriani, the Macedoniani, the Donatists, the Meletians, 
Appollinarius, the Audiani, the Messaliani, Nestorius, Eutyches. 


V. The last book is an “Epitome of the Divine Decrees.” 


This catalogue, it has been remarked, does not include Origenism and Pelagianism. But though Theodoret 
did not sympathize with Origen’s school of scriptural interpretation, there was no reason why he should 
damn him as unsound in the faith. And the controversy between Jerome and Rufinus as to Origen was a 
distinctively western controversy. So was Pelagianism a western heresy, with which Theodoret was not 
brought into immediate contact. 


The fourth book is obviously the most important, as treating of heresies of which the writer would have 
contemporary knowledge. And special interest has attached to the chapter on Nestorius, who is 
condemned not merely for erroneous opinion on the incarnation and person of Christ, but as a timeserver 
and pretender, seeking rather to be thought, than to be, a Christian. Garnerius indeed doubts the 
genuineness of the chapter, and Schulze, in defending it, points out the similarity of its line of argument to 
that employed in the treatise “against Nestorius,” which is very generally regarded as spurious. It may 
have been added after Chalcedon, when the writer had been forced into the denunciation of his old friend. 
But the expressions used alike of the incarnation and of Nestorius seem somewhat in contrast with other 
writings of Theodoret. Schroeckh inclines to the view in which Ceillier concurs, that this damning account 
of Nestorius was really written by his old champion, and accounts for the harshness of condemnation by 
the influence of the clamours of Chalcedon and the induration which old age sometimes brings on tender 
spirits. It can only be said that if this is Theodoret, it is Theodoret at his worst. 


The heads of the Epitome of Divine Decrees are the following twenty-nine: Of the Father; of the Son; of 
the Holy Ghost; of Creation; of Matter; of AEons; of Angels; of Daemons; of Man; of Providence; of the 
Incarnation of the Saviour; that the Lord took a body; that He took a soul as well as His body; that the 
human nature which He took was perfect; that He raised the nature which He took; that He is good and 
just; that He gave the Old and the New Testament; of Baptism; of Resurrection; of Judgment; of Promises; 
of the Second Advent (‘Epiphaneia) of the Saviour; of Antichrist; of Virginity; of Marriage; of Second 
Marriage; of Fornication; of Repentance; of Abstinence. 


The short chapter on the Incarnation has a special value in view of the author’s connection with the 
Nestorian Controversy. “It is worth while,” he writes in it, “to exhibit what we hold concerning the 
Incarnation, for this exposition proclaims more clearly the providence of the God of all. In his forged 
fables Valentinus maintained a distinction between the only-begotten and the Word, and further between 
the Christ within the pleroma and Jesus, and also the Christ who is without. He said that Jesus became 
man, by putting on the Christ that is without, and assuming a body of the substance of the soul; and that 
He made a passage only through the Virgin, having assumed nothing of the nature of man. Basilides in 
like manner distinguished between the only-begotten, the Word and the Wisdom. Cerdon, on the other 
hand, Marcion, and Manes, said that the Christ appeared as man, though he had nothing human. 
Cerinthus maintained that Jesus was generated of Joseph and Mary after the common manner of men, but 
that the Christ came down from on high on Jesus. The Ebionites, the Theodotians, the Artemonians, and 
Photinians said that the Christ was bare man born of the Virgin. Arius and Eunomius taught that He 
assumed a body, but that the Godhead discharged the function of the soul. Apollinarius held that the body 
of the Saviour had a soul, but had not the reasonable soul; for, according to his views, intelligence was 
superfluous, God the Word being present. I have stated the opinions taught by the majority of heresies 
with the wish of making plain the truth taught by the church. Now the church makes no distinction 
between (ton auton onomazei) the Son, the only begotten, God the Word, the Lord the Saviour, and Jesus 
Christ. Son,’ only begotten,’ God the Word,’ and Lord,’ He was called before the Incarnation; and is so 
called also after the Incarnation; but after the Incarnation the same (Lord) was called Jesus Christ, 
deriving the titles from the facts. Jesus’ is interpreted to mean the Saviour, whereof Gabriel is witness in 
his words to the Virgin Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall save His people from their sins.’ But 
He was styled Christ’ on account of the unction of the Spirit. So the Psalmist David says Therefore God, 
thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.’ And through the Prophet Isaiah 
the Lord Himself says The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because the Lord hath anointed me.’ Thus the 
Lord Himself taught us to understand the prophecy, for when He had come into the synagogue, and 
opened the book of the Prophets, He read the passage quoted, and said to those present This day is the 
Scripture fulfilled in your ears.’ The great Peter, too, preached in terms harmonious with the prophets, for 


in his explanation of the mystery to Cornelius he said That word ye know which was published throughout 
all Judaea, and began from Galilee after the Baptism which John preached; how God anointed Jesus Christ 
with the Holy Ghost and with power.’ Hence it is clear that He is called Christ on account of the unction of 
the spirit. But he was anointed not as God, but as man. And as in His human nature He was anointed, 
after the Incarnation He was called also Christ.’ But yet there is no distinction between God the Word and 
the Christ, for God the Word incarnate was named Christ Jesus. And He was incarnate that He might 
renew the nature corrupted by sin. The reason of His taking all the nature which had sinned was that He 
might heal all. For He did not take the nature of the body using it as a veil of His Godhead, according to 
the wild teaching of Arius and Eunomius; for it had been easy for Him even without a body to be made 
visible as He was seen of old by Abraham, Jacob and the rest of the saints. But he wished the very nature 
that had been worsted to beat down the enemy and win the victory. For this reason He took both a body 
and a reasonable soul. For Holy Scripture does not divide man in a threefold division, but states that this 
living being consists of a body and a soul. For God after forming the body out of the dust breathed into it 
the soul and shewed it to be two natures not three. And the same Lord in the Gospels says, Fear not them 
which kill the body but are not able to kill the soul,’ and many similar passages may be found in divine 
Scripture. And that He did not assume man’s nature in its perfection, contriving it as a veil for His 
Godhead, according to the heretics’ fables, but achieving victory by means of the first fruits for the whole 
race, is truly witnessed and accurately taught by the divine apostle, for in His Epistle to the Romans, 
when unveiling the mystery of the Incarnation, he writes Wherefore as by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned: for until the law sin 
was in the world: but sin is not imputed when there is no law. Nevertheless death reigned from Adam to 
Moses, even over them who had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, who is the figure 
of Him that is to come.’ 


(iii.) The refutations of the Twelve Chapters of Cyril are translated in the Prolegomena. 


In the Epistle of Cyril to Celestinus and the Commonitorium datum Posidonio Cyril shows what sense he 
wishes to fix on the utterances of Nestorius. “The faith, or rather the cacodoxy’ of Nestorius, has this 
force; he says that God the Word, prescient that he who was to be born of the Holy Virgin would be holy 
and great, therefore chose him and arranged that he should be generated of the Virgin without a husband 
and conferred on him the privilege of being called by His own names, and raised him so that even though 
after the incarnation he is called the only begotten Word of God, he is said to have been made man 
because He was always with him as with a holy man born of the Virgin. And as He was with the prophets 
so, says Nestorius, was He by a greater conjunction (sunapheia). On this account Nestorius always shrinks 
from using the word union (enosis) and speaks of conjunction,’ as of some one without, and, as He says to 
Joshua as I was with Moses so will I be with thee.’ But, to conceal his impiety, Nestorius says that He was 
with him from the womb. Wherefore he does not say that Christ was very God, but that Christ was so 
called of God’s good pleasure; and, if he was called Lord, so again Nestorius understands him to be Lord 
because the divine Word conceded him the boon of being so named. Nor does he say as we do that the 
Son of God died and rose again on our behalf. The man died and the man rose, and this has nothing to do 
with God the Word. And in the mysteries what lies (i.e. on the Holy Table) (to prokeimenon) is a man’s 
body; but we believe that it is flesh of the Word, having power to quicken because it is made flesh and 
blood of the Word that quickeneth all things.” 


Nestorius was not unnaturally indignant at this misrepresentation of his words, and complains of Cyril for 
leaving out important clauses and introducing additions of his own. Cyril succeeded in pressing upon 
Celestinus the idea that Nestorius, who had vigorously opposed the Pelagians, was really in sympathy with 
them, and so secured the condemnation of his opponent at Rome and at Alexandria, and published twelve 
anathemas to complete his own vindication. These were answered by Theodoret on behalf of the eastern 
church in 431. In 433 formal peace was made, so far as the theological, as apart from the personal, 
dispute was concerned, by the acceptance by both John of Antioch and Cyril of the formula, slightly 
modified, which Theodoret himself had drawn up at Ephesus two years before. It is as follows: “We 
confess our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the only begotten, to be perfect God and perfect man, of a 
reasonable soul and body, begotten before the ages of the Father, as touching His godhead, and in the last 
days on account of us and our salvation (born) of the Virgin Mary as touching His manhood; that He is of 
one substance with the Father as touching His godhead, of one substance with us as touching His 
manhood; for there is made an union of two natures; wherefore we confess one Christ, one Son, one Lord. 
According to this meaning of the unconfounded union we confess the holy Virgin to be theotokos’ on 
account of God the Word being made flesh and becoming man, and of this conception uniting to Himself 
the temple taken of her. We acknowledge that theologians use the words of evangelists and apostles about 
the Lord some in common, as of one person, and some distinctively, as of two natures, and deliver the 
divine as touching the Godhead of the Christ, and the lowly as touching His manhood.” 


This is substantially what Theodoret says again and again. This satisfied Cyril. This would probably have 
been accepted by Nestorius too. What then was it, apart from the odium theologicum, which kept 
Nestorius and Cyril apart? Below the apparent special pleading and word-jugglery on the surface of the 
controversy lay the principle that in the Christ God and man were one; the essence of the atonement or 
reconciliation lying in the complete union of the human and the divine in the one Person; the “I” in the “I 
am” of the Temple and the “I thirst” of the Cross being really the same. “God and man is one Christ.” The 


And in regard to the wearing of masks, I ask is that according to the mind of God, who forbids the making 
of every likeness, and especially then the likeness of man who is His own image? The Author of truth 
hates all the false; He regards as adultery all that is unreal. Condemning, therefore, as He does hypocrisy 
in every form, He never will approve any putting on of voice, or sex, or age; He never will approve 
pretended loves, and wraths, and groans, and tears. Then, too, as in His law it is declared that the man is 
cursed who attires himself in female garments, what must be His judgment of the pantomime, who is even 
brought up to play the woman! And will the boxer go unpunished? I suppose he received these caestus- 
scars, and the thick skin of his fists, and these growths upon his ears, at his creation! God, too, gave him 
eyes for no other end than that they might be knocked out in fighting! I say nothing of him who, to save 
himself, thrusts another in the lion’s way, that he may not be too little of a murderer when he puts to 
death that very same man on the arena. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


In how many other ways shall we yet further show that nothing which is peculiar to the shows has God’s 
approval, or without that approval is becoming in God’s servants? If we have succeeded in making it plain 
that they were instituted entirely for the devil’s sake, and have been got up entirely with the devil’s things 
(for all that is not God’s, or is not pleasing in His eyes, belongs to His wicked rival), this simply means that 
in them you have that pomp of the devil which in the “seal” of our faith we abjure. We should have no 
connection with the things which we abjure, whether in deed or word, whether by looking on them or 
looking forward to them; but do we not abjure and rescind that baptismal pledge, when we cease to bear 
its testimony? Does it then remain for us to apply to the heathen themselves. Let them tell us, then, 
whether it is right in Christians to frequent the show. Why, the rejection of these amusements is the chief 
sign to them that a man has adopted the Christian faith. If any one, then, puts away the faith’s distinctive 
badge, he is plainly guilty of denying it. What hope can you possibly retain in regard to a man who does 
that? When you go over to the enemy’s camp, you throw down your arms, desert the standards and the 
oath of allegiance to your chief: you cast in your lot for life or death with your new friends. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Seated where there is nothing of God, will one be thinking of his Maker? Will there be peace in his soul 
when there is eager strife there for a charioteer? Wrought up into a frenzied excitement, will he learn to 
be modest? Nay, in the whole thing he will meet with no greater temptation than that gay attiring of the 
men and women. The very intermingling of emotions, the very agreements and disagreements with each 
other in the bestowment of their favours, where you have such close communion, blow up the sparks of 
passion. And then there is scarce any other object in going to the show, but to see and to be seen. When a 
tragic actor is declaiming, will one be giving thought to prophetic appeals? Amid the measures of the 
effeminate player, will he call up to himself a psalm? And when the athletes are hard at struggle, will he 
be ready to proclaim that there must be no striking again? And with his eye fixed on the bites of bears, 
and the sponge-nets of the net-fighters, can he be moved by compassion? May God avert from His people 
any such passionate eagerness after a cruel enjoyment! For how monstrous it is to go from God’s church 
to the devil’s—from the sky to the stye, as they say; to raise your hands to God, and then to weary them in 
the applause of an actor; out of the mouth, from which you uttered Amen over the Holy Thing, to give 
witness in a gladiator’s favour; to cry “forever” to any one else but God and Christ! 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Why may not those who go into the temptations of the show become accessible also to evil spirits? We 
have the case of the woman—the Lord Himself is witness—who went to the theatre, and came back 
possessed. In the outcasting, accordingly, when the unclean creature was upbraided with having dared to 
attack a believer, he firmly replied, “And in truth I did it most righteously, for I found her in my domain.” 
Another case, too, is well known, in which a woman had been hearing a tragedian, and on the very night 
she saw in her sleep a linen cloth—the actor’s name being mentioned at the same time with strong 
disapproval—and five days after that woman was no more. How many other undoubted proofs we have 
had in the case of persons who, by keeping company with the devil in the shows, have fallen from the 
Lord! For no one can serve two masters. What fellowship has light with darkness, life with death? 


CHAPTER XXVII 


We ought to detest these heathen meetings and assemblies, if on no other account than that there God’s 
name is blasphemed—that there the cry “To the lions!” is daily raised against us—that from thence 
persecuting decrees are wont to emanate, and temptations are sent forth. What will you do if you are 
caught in that heaving tide of impious judgments? Not that there any harm is likely to come to you from 
men: nobody knows that you are a Christian; but think how it fares with you in heaven. For at the very 
time the devil is working havoc in the church, do you doubt that the angels are looking down from above, 
and marking every man, who speaks and who listens to the blaspheming word, who lends his tongue and 
who lends his ears to the service of Satan against God? Shall you not then shun those tiers where the 


position which the Cyrillians viewed with alarm was a reduction of this unity to a mere partnership or 
alliance;—God dwelling in Jesus of Nazareth as He dwells in all good men, only to a greater degree;—the 
eternal Word being in close contact with the son of Mary (sunapheia). So, whatever may have been the 
unhappy faction-fights with which the main issue was confused there was in truth a great crisis, a great 
question for decision; was Jesus of Nazareth an unique personality, or only one more in the goodly 
fellowship of prophets? Was He God, or was He not? There can be little doubt as to the answer Nestorius 
would have given. There can be none as to that of Theodoret. But on the part of Cyril there was the quite 
mistaken conviction that Theodoret was practically contending for two Christs. On the other hand 
Theodoret erroneously identified Cyril with the confusion of the substance and practical patripassianism 
which he scathes in the “Eranistes,” and which the common sense of Christendom has condemned in 
Eutyches. 


(g) To Nicephorus Callistus in the 15th century five hundred of Theodoret’s letters were known, and he is 
eloquent in their praise. Now, the collection, including several by other writers, comprises only one 
hundred and eighty one. The value of their contributions to the history of the times as well as of their 
writer will be evident on their study. The order in which they are published is preserved in the translation 
for the sake of reference. A chronological order would have obvious advantages, but this in many cases 
could only be conjectural. Where the indications of time are fairly plain the probable date is suggested in 
a note. The letters are divided into (a) dogmatic, (b) consolatory, (c) festal, (d) commendatory, (e) 
congratulatory, (f) commenting on passing events. Of them Schulze writes “Nihil eo in genere scribendi 
perfectius; nam quae sunt epistolarum virtutes, brevitas, perspicuitas, elegantia, urbanitas, modestia, 
observantia decori, et ingeniosa prudensque ac erudita simplicitas, in epistolis Theodoreti admirabiliter 
ita elucent ut scribentibus exempla esse possint.” “They not only” says Schroeckh, “vindicate the 
admiration of Nicephorus, but are specially attractive on account of their exhibition of the writer’s 
simplicity, modesty, and love of peace.” 


From the study of these letters “we rise,” writes Canon Venables, “with a heightened estimate of 
Theodoret himself, his intellectual power, his theological precision, his warm-hearted affection for his 
friends, and the Christian virtues with which, notwithstanding some weaknesses and an occasional 
bitterness for which, however distressing, his persecutions offered some palliation, his character was 
adorned.” 


The reputation of Theodoret in the Church is a growing reputation, and the practical canonization which 
he has won in the heart of Christendom is a testimony to the power and worth of character and conduct. 
Though never officially dignified by a higher ecclesiastical title than “Beatus” he is yet to Marcellinus 
“Episcopus sanctus Cyri” and to Photius “divinus vir.” His earnest, sometimes bitter, conflict with the 
great intellect and strong will of Cyril, and apparent discomfiture in the war which raged, often with dire 
confusion, up and down the long lines of definition, have not succeeded in robbing him of one of the 
highest places among the Fathers of whom the Church is proudest. He exhibits, each in a lofty and 
conspicuous form, all the qualities which mark a great and good churchman. His theological writings 
would have won high fame in a recluse. His administration of his diocese, as we learn it from his modest 
letters, would have gained him the character of an excellent bishop, even had he been no scholar. His 
temper in controversy, though occasionally breaking out into the fiery heat of the oriental, is for the most 
part in happy contrast with that of his opponents. His devotion to his duty is undeniable, and his industry 
astonishing. It is impossible not to feel as we read his writings that he is no self-seeker arguing for victory. 
He believes that the fate of the Church rests on the fidelity of Christians to the Nicene Confession, and in 
his championship of this creed, and his opposition to all that seems to him to threaten its adulteration or 
defeat, he knows no awe of prince or court. Owning but one Lord, he is true through evil and good report 
to Him, and his figure stands out large, bright, and gracious across the centuries, against a background of 
intrigue and controversy sometimes very dark, as of a patient and faithful soldier and servant of Christ. If 
his shortcomings were those of his own age,—and in an age of virulent strife and of denial of all mercy to 
opponents his memory rises as a comparative monument of moderation,—his graces were the graces of all 
the ages. Were it customary, or even possible, in our own church and time to maintain the ancient custom 
of reciting before the Holy Table the names approved as of good men and true in the past history of the 
Holy Society, in the long catalogue of the faithful departed for whom worshippers bless the name of their 
common Lord, a place must indubitably be kept for Theodoretus, bishop of Cyrus. 


THE ANATHEMAS OF CYRIL IN OPPOSITION TO NESTORIUS 


(Mansi T. IV. p. 1067-1082, Migne Cat. 76, col. 391. The anathemas of Nestorius against Cyril are to be 
found in Hardouin i. 1297.) 


I. If any one refuses to confess that the Emmanuel is in truth God, and therefore that the holy Virgin is 
Mother of God (theotokos), for she gave birth after a fleshly manner to the Word of God made flesh; let 
him be anathema. 


II. If any one refuses to confess that the Word of God the Father is united in hypostasis to flesh, and is one 
Christ with His own flesh, the same being at once both God and man, let him be anathema. 


III. If any one in the case of the one Christ divides the hypostases after the union, conjoining them by the 
conjunction alone which is according to dignity, independence, or prerogative, and not rather by the 
concurrence which is according to natural union, let him be anathema. 


IV. If any one divides between two persons or hypostases the expressions used in the writings of 
evangelists and apostles, whether spoken by the saints of Christ or by Him about Himself, and applies the 
one as to a man considered properly apart from the Word of God, and the others as appropriate to the 
divine and the Word of God the Father alone, let him be anathema. 


V. If any one dares to maintain that the Christ is man bearing God, and not rather that He is God in truth, 
and one Son, and by nature, according as the Word was made flesh, and shared blood and flesh in like 
manner with ourselves, let him be anathema. 


VI. If any one dares to maintain that the Word of God the Father was God or Lord of the Christ, and does 
not rather confess that the same was at once both God and man, the Word being made flesh according to 
the Scriptures, let him be anathema. 


VII. If any one says that Jesus was energized as man by God the Word, and that He was invested with the 
glory of the only begotten as being another beside Him, let him be anathema. 


VIII. If any one dares to maintain that the ascended man ought to be worshipped together with the divine 
Word, and be glorified with Him, and with Him be called God as one with another (in that the continual 
rise of the preposition “with” in composition makes this sense compulsory), and does not rather in one act 
of worship honour the Emmanuel and praise Him in one doxology, in that He is the Word made flesh, let 
him be anathema. 


IX. If any one says that the one Lord Jesus Christ is glorified by the Spirit, using the power that works 
through Him as a foreign power, and receiving from Him the ability to operate against unclean spirits, and 
to complete His miracles among men; and does not rather say that the Spirit is His own, whereby also He 
wrought His miracles, let him be anathema. 


X. Holy Scripture states that Christ is High Priest and Apostle of our confession, and offered Himself on 
our behalf for a sweet-smelling savour to God and our Father. If, then, any one says that He, the Word of 
God, was not made our High Priest and Apostle when He was made flesh and man after our manner; but 
as being another, other than Himself, properly man made of a woman; or if any one says that He offered 
the offering on His own behalf, and not rather on our behalf alone; for He that knew no sin would not have 
needed an offering, let him be anathema. 


XI. If any one confesses not that the Lord’s flesh is giver of life, and proper to the Word of God Himself, 
but (states) that it is of another than Him, united indeed to Him in dignity, yet as only possessing a divine 
indwelling; and not rather, as we said, giver of life, because it is proper to the Word of Him who hath 
might to engender all things alive, let him be anathema. 


XII. If any one confesses not that the Word of God suffered in flesh, and was crucified in flesh, and tasted 
death in flesh, and was made firstborn of the dead, in so far as He is life and giver of life, as God; let him 
be anathema. 


COUNTER-STATEMENTS OF THEODORET 


(Opp. Ed. Schulze. V. I. seq. Migne, Lat. 76. col. 391.) 


Against I.—But all we who follow the words of the evangelists state that God the Word was not made flesh 
by nature, nor yet was changed into flesh; for the Divine is immutable and invariable. Wherefore also the 
prophet David says, “Thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” And this the great Paul, the herald of 
the truth, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, states to have been spoken of the Son. And in another place God 
says through the Prophet, “I am the Lord: I change not.” If then the Divine is immutable and invariable, it 
is incapable of change or alteration. And if the immutable cannot be changed, then God the Word was not 
made flesh by mutation, but took flesh and tabernacled in us, according to the word of the evangelist. This 
the divine Paul expresses clearly in his Epistle to the Philippians in the words, “Let this mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus: who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God: 
but made Himself of no reputation and took upon Him the form of a servant.” Now it is plain from these 
words that the form of God was not changed into the form of a servant, but, remaining what it was, took 
the form of the servant. So God the Word was not made flesh, but assumed living and reasonable flesh. He 
Himself is not naturally conceived of the Virgin, fashioned, formed, and deriving beginning of existence 
from her; He who is before the ages, God, and with God, being with the Father and with the Father both 
known and worshipped; but He fashioned for Himself a temple in the Virgin’s womb, and was with that 
which was formed and begotten. Wherefore also we style that holy Virgin theotokos, not because she gave 
birth in natural manner to God, but to man united to the God that had fashioned Him. Moreover if He that 
was fashioned in the Virgin’s womb was not man but God the Word Who is before the ages, then God the 
Word is a creature of the Holy Ghost. For that which was conceived in her, says Gabriel, is of the Holy 


Ghost. But if the only begotten Word of God is uncreate and of one substance and co-eternal with the 
Father it is no longer a formation or creation of the Spirit. And if the Holy Ghost did not fashion God the 
Word in the Virgin’s womb, it follows that we understand the form of the servant to have been fashioned, 
formed, conceived, and generated. But since the form was not stripped of the form of God, but was a 
Temple containing God the Word dwelling in it, according to the words of Paul “For it pleased the Father 
that in him should all fulness dwell” “bodily,” we call the Virgin not mother of man (anthropotokos) but 
mother of God (theotokos), applying the former title to the fashioning and conception, but the latter to the 
union. For this cause the child who was born is called Emmanuel, neither God separated from human 
nature nor man stripped of Godhead. For Emmanuel is interpreted to mean “God with us,” according to 
the words of the Gospels; and the expression “God with us” at once manifests Him Who for our sakes was 
assumed out of us, and proclaims God the Word Who assumed. Therefore the child is called Emmanuel on 
account of God Who assumed, and the Virgin theotokos on account of the union of the form of God with 
the conceived form of a servant. For God the Word was not changed into flesh, but the form of God took 
the form of a servant. 


Against II].—We, in obedience to the divine teaching of the apostles, confess one Christ; and, on account of 
the union, we name the same both God and man. But we are wholly ignorant of the union according to 
hypostasis as being strange and foreign to the divine Scriptures and the Fathers who have interpreted 
them. And if the author of these statements means by the union according to hypostasis that there was a 
mixture of flesh and Godhead, we shall oppose his statement with all our might, and shall confute his 
blasphemy, for the mixture is of necessity followed by confusion; and the admission of confusion destroys 
the individuality of each nature. Things that are undergoing mixture do not remain what they were, and to 
assert this in the case of God the Word and of the seed of David would be most absurd. We must obey the 
Lord when He exhibits the two natures and says to the Jews, “Destroy this temple and in three days I will 
raise it up.” But if there had been mixture then God had not remained God, neither was the temple 
recognised as a temple; then the temple was God and God was temple. This is involved in the theory of the 
mixture. And it was quite superfluous for the Lord to say to the Jews, “Destroy this temple and in three 
days I will raise it up.” He ought to have said, Destroy me and in three days I shall be raised, if there had 
really been any mixture and confusion. As it is, He exhibits the temple undergoing destruction and God 
raising it up. Therefore the union according to hypostasis, which in my opinion they put before us instead 
of mixture, is superfluous. It is quite sufficient to mention the union, which both exhibits the properties of 
the natures and teaches us to worship the one Christ. 


Against III.—The sense of the terms used is misty and obscure. Who needs to be told that there is no 
difference between conjunction and concurrence? The concurrence is a concurrence of the separated 
parts; and the conjunction is a conjunction of the distinguished parts. The very clever author of the 
phrases has laid down things that agree as though they disagreed. It is wrong, he says, to conjoin the 
hypostases by conjunction; they ought to be conjoined by concurrence, and that a natural concurrence. 
Possibly he states this not knowing what he says; if he knows, he blasphemes. Nature has a compulsory 
force and is involuntary; as for instance, if I say we are naturally hungry, we do not feel hunger of free-will 
but of necessity; and assuredly paupers would have left off begging if the power of ceasing to be hungry 
had lain in their own will; we are naturally thirsty; we naturally sleep; we naturally breathe; and all these 
actions, I repeat, belong to the category of the involuntary, and he who is no longer capable of them 
necessarily ceases to exist. If then the concurrence in union of the form of God and the form of a servant 
was natural, then God the Word was united to the form of the servant under the compulsion of necessity, 
and not because He put in force His loving kindness, and the Lawgiver of the Universe will be found to be 
a follower of the laws of necessity. Not thus have we been taught by the blessed Paul; on the contrary, we 
have been taught that He took the form of a servant and “emptied Himself;” and the expression “emptied 
Himself” indicates the voluntary act. If then He was united by purpose and will to the nature assumed 
from us, the addition of the term natural is superfluous. It suffices to confess the union, and union is 
understood of things distinguished, for if there were no division an union could never be apprehended. 
The apprehension then of the union implies previous apprehension of the division. How then can he say 
that the hypostases or natures ought not to be divided? He knows all the while that the hypostasis of God 
the Word was perfect before the ages; and that the form of the servant which was assumed by It was 
perfect; and this is the reason why he said hypostases and not hypostasis. If therefore either nature is 
perfect, and both came together, it is obvious that after the form of God had taken the form of a servant, 
piety compels us to confess one son and Christ; while to speak of the united hypostases or natures as two, 
so far from being absurd, follows the necessity of the case. For if in the case of the one man we divide the 
natures, and call the mortal nature body, but the immortal nature soul, and both man, much more 
consonant is it with right reason to recognise the properties alike of the God who took and of the man who 
was taken. We find the blessed Paul dividing the one man into two where he says in one passage, “Though 
our outward man perish yet the inward man is renewed,” and in another “For I delight in the law of God 
after the inward man.” And again “that Christ may dwell in the inner man.” Now if the apostle divides the 
natural conjunction of the synchronous natures, with what reason can the man who describes the mixture 
to us by means of other terms indite us as impious when we divide the properties of the natures of the 
everlasting God and of the man assumed at the end of days? 


Against IV.—These statements, too, are akin to the preceding. On the assumption that there has been a 
mixture, he means that there is a distinction of terms as used both in the holy Gospels and in the apostolic 


writings. And he uses this language while glorifying himself that he is at war at once with Arius and 
Eunomius and the rest of the heresiarchs. Let then this exact professor of theology tells us how he would 
confute the blasphemy of the heretics, while applying to God the Word what is uttered humbly and 
appropriately by the form of the servant. They indeed while thus doing lay down that the Son of God is 
inferior, a creature, made, and a servant. To whom then are we, holding as we do the opposite opinion to 
theirs, and confessing the Son to be of one substance and co-eternal with God the Father, Creator of the 
Universe, Maker, Beautifier, Ruler, and Governor, All-wise, Almighty, or rather Himself, Power, Life and 
Wisdom, to refer the words “My God, my God why hast thou forsaken me;” or “Father if it be possible let 
this cup pass from me;” or “Father save me from this hour;” or “That hour no man knoweth, not even the 
Son of Man;” and all the other passages spoken and written in lowliness by Him and by the holy apostles 
about Him? To whom shall we apply the weariness and the sleep? To whom the ignorance and the fear? 
Who was it who stood in need of angelic succour? If these belong to God the Word, how was wisdom 
ignorant? How could it be called wisdom when affected by the sense of ignorance? How could He speak 
the truth in saying that He had all that the Father hath, when not having the knowledge of the Father? For 
He says, “The Father alone knoweth that day.” How could He be the unchanged image of Him that begat 
Him if He has not all that the Begetter hath? If then He speaks the truth when saying that He is ignorant, 
any one might suppose this of Him. But if He knoweth the day, but says that He is ignorant with the wish 
to hide it, you see in what a blasphemy the conclusion issues. For the truth lies and could not properly be 
called truth if it has any quality opposed to truth. But if the truth does not lie, neither is God the Word 
ignorant of the day which He Himself made, and which He Himself fixed, wherein He purposes to judge 
the world, but has the knowledge of the Father as being unchanged image. Not then to God the Word does 
the ignorance belong, but to the form of the servant who at that time knew as much as the indwelling 
Godhead revealed. The same position may be maintained about other similar cases. How for instance 
could it be reasonable for God the Word to say to the Father, “Father if it be possible let this cup pass from 
me, nevertheless not as I will but as Thou wilt”? The absurdities which necessarily thence follow are not a 
few. First it follows that the Father and the Son are not of the same mind, and that the Father wishes one 
thing and the Son another, for He said, “Nevertheless not as I will but as Thou wilt.” Secondly we shall 
have to contemplate great ignorance in the Son, for He will be found ignorant whether the cup can or 
cannot pass from Him; but to say this of God the Word is utter impiety and blasphemy. For exactly did He 
know the end of the mystery of the oeconomy Who for this very reason came among us, Who of His own 
accord took our nature, Who emptied Himself. For this cause too He foretold to the Holy Apostles, “Behold 
we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son of Man shall be betrayed . . . into the hands of the Gentiles to mock 
and to scourge and to crucify Him, and the third day He shall rise again.” How then can He Who foretold 
these things, and, when Peter deprecated their coming to pass, rebuked him, Himself deprecate their 
coming to pass, when He clearly knows all that is to be? Is it not absurd that Abraham many generations 
ago should have seen His day and have been glad, and that Isaiah in like manner, and Jeremiah, and 
Daniel, and Zechariah, and all the fellowship of the prophets, should have foretold His saving passion, and 
He Himself be ignorant, and beg release from and deprecate it, though it was destined to come to pass for 
the salvation of the world? Therefore these words are not the words of God the Word, but of the form of 
the servant, afraid of death because death was not yet destroyed. Surely God the Word permitted the 
utterance of these expressions allowing room for fear, that the nature of Him that had to be born may be 
plain, and to prevent our supposing the Son of Abraham and David to be an unreality or appearance. The 
crew of the impious heretics has given birth to this blasphemy through entertaining these sentiments. We 
shall therefore apply what is divinely spoken and acted to God the Word; on the other hand what is said 
and done in humility we shall connect with the form of a servant, lest we be tainted with the blasphemy of 
Arius and Eunomius. 


Against V.—We assert that God the Word shared like ourselves in flesh and blood, and in immortal soul, on 
account of the union relating to them; but that God the Word was made flesh by any change we not only 
refuse to say, but accuse of impiety those who do, and it may be seen that this is contrary to the very 
terms laid down. For if the Word was changed into flesh He did not share with us in flesh and blood: but if 
He shared in flesh and blood He shared as being another besides them: and if the flesh is anything other 
besides Him, then He was not changed into flesh. While therefore we use the term sharing we worship 
both Him that took and that which was taken as one Son. But we reckon the distinction of the natures. We 
do not object to the term man bearing God, as employed by many of the holy Fathers, one of whom is the 
great Basil, who uses this term in his argument to Amphilochius about the Holy Ghost, and in his 
interpretation of the fifty-ninth psalm. But we call Him man bearing God, not because He received some 
particular divine grace, but as possessing all the Godhead of the Son united. For thus says the blessed 
Paul in his interpretation, “Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. For in Him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily.” 


Against VI.—The blessed Paul calls that which was assumed by God the Word “form of a servant,” but 
since the assumption was prior to the union, and the blessed Paul was discoursing about the assumption 
when he called the nature which was assumed “form of a servant,” after the making of the union the name 
of “servitude” has no longer place. For seeing that the Apostle when writing to them that believed in Him 
said, “So thou art not a servant but a son” and the Lord said to His disciples, “Henceforth I will not call 
you servants but friends;” much more the first fruits of our nature, through whom even we were 
guerdoned with the boon of adoption, would be released from the title of servant. We therefore confess 


even “the form of the servant” to be God on account of the form of God united to it; and we bow to the 
authority of the prophet when he calls the babe also Emmanuel, and the child which was born, “Angel of 
great counsel, wonderful Counsellor, mighty God, powerful, Prince of peace, and Father of the age to 
come.” Yet the same prophet, even after the union, when proclaiming the nature of that which was 
assumed, calls him who is of the seed of Abraham “servant” in the words “Thou art my servant O Israel 
and in thee will I be glorified;” and again, “Thus says the Lord that formed me from the womb to be his 
servant;” and a little further on, “Lo I have given thee for a covenant of the people, for a light to the 
Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth.” But what was formed from the 
womb was not God the Word but the form of the servant. For God the Word was not made flesh by being 
changed, but He assumed flesh with a rational soul. 


Against VII.—If the nature of man is mortal, and God the Word is life and giver of life, and raised up the 
temple which had been destroyed by the Jews, and carried it into heaven, how is not the form of the 
servant glorified through the form of God? For if being originally and by nature mortal it was made 
immortal through its union with God the Word, it therefore received what it had not; and after receiving 
what it had not, and being glorified, it is glorified by Him who gave. Wherefore also the Apostle exclaims, 
“According to the working of His mighty power which he wrought in Christ when He raised Him from the 
dead.” 


Against VIII.—As I have often said, the doxology which we offer to the Lord Christ is one, and we confess 
the same to be at once God and man, as the method of the union has taught us; but we shall not shrink 
from speaking of the properties of the natures. For God the Word did not undergo change into flesh, nor 
yet again did the man lose what he was and undergo transmutation into the nature of God. Therefore we 
worship the Lord Christ, while we maintain the properties of either nature. 


Against IX.—Here he has plainly had the hardihood to anathematize not only those who at the present 
time hold pious opinions, but also those who were in former days heralds of truth; aye even the writers of 
the divine gospels, the band of the holy Apostles, and, in addition to these, Gabriel the archangel. For he 
indeed it was who first, even before the conception, announced the birth of the Christ according to the 
flesh; saying in reply to Mary when she asked, “How shall this be, seeing I know not a man?” “The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore also that holy 
thing that shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” And to Joseph he said, “Fear not to take 
unto thee Mary thy wife, for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost.” And the Evangelist says, 
“When as his mother Mary was espoused to Joseph . . . she was found with child of the Holy Ghost.” And 
the Lord Himself when He had come into the synagogue of the Jews and had taken the prophet Isaiah, 
after reading the passage in which he says, “The spirit of the Lord is upon me because He hath anointed 
me” and so on, added, “This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” And the blessed Peter in his 
sermon to the Jews said, “God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost.” And Isaiah many ages 
before had predicted, “There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out 
of his roots; and the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord;” and again, “Behold my 
servant whom I uphold, my beloved in whom my soul delighteth. I will put my spirit upon him: he shall 
bring forth judgment to the Gentiles.” This testimony the Evangelist too has inserted in his own writings. 
And the Lord Himself in the Gospels says to the Jews, “If I with the spirit of God cast out devils, no doubt 
the kingdom of God is come upon you.” And John says, “He that sent me to baptize with water, the same 
said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending and remaining on Him, the same is He 
which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” So this exact examiner of the divine decrees has not only 
anathematized prophets, apostles, and even the archangel Gabriel, but has suffered his blasphemy to 
reach even the Saviour of the world Himself. For we have shewn that the Lord Himself after reading the 
passage “The spirit of the Lord is upon me because He hath anointed me,” said to the Jews, “This day is 
this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” And to those who said that He was casting out devils by Beelzebub He 
replied that He was casting them out by the Spirit of God. But we maintain that it was not God the Word, 
of one substance and co-eternal with the Father, that was formed by the Holy Ghost and anointed, but the 
human nature which was assumed by Him at the end of days. We shall confess that the Spirit of the Son 
was His own if he spoke of it as of the same nature and proceeding from the Father, and shall accept the 
expression as consistent with true piety. But if he speaks of the Spirit as being of the Son, or as having its 
origin through the Son we shall reject this statement as blasphemous and impious. For we believe the 
Lord when He says, “The spirit which proceedeth from the Father;” and likewise the very divine Paul 
saying, “We have received not the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God.” 


Against X.—The unchangeable nature was not changed into nature of flesh, but assumed human nature 
and set it over the common high priests, as the blessed Paul teaches in the words, “For every high priest 
taken from among men is ordained for men in things pertaining to God, that he may offer both gifts and 
sacrifices for sins: who can have compassion on the ignorant and on them that are out of the way; for that 
he himself also is encompassed with infirmity. And by reason hereof he ought, as for the people so also for 
himself.” And a little further on interpreting this he says, “As was Aaron so also was the Christ.” Then 
pointing out the infirmity of the assumed nature he says, “Who in the days of His flesh, when He had 
offered up prayers and supplication with strong crying and tears unto Him that was able to save Him from 
death, and was heard for His godly fear, though He was a son yet learned obedience by the things that He 


suffered: and having been made perfect He became unto all that obey Him the author of eternal salvation; 
named of God a high priest of the order of Melchisedec.” Who then is He who was perfected by toils of 
virtue and who was not perfect by nature? Who is He who learnt obedience by experience, and before his 
experience was ignorant of it? Who is it that lived with godly fear and offered supplication with strong 
crying and tears, not able to save Himself but appealing to Him that is able to save Him and asking for 
release from death? Not God the Word, the impassible, the immortal, the incorporeal, whose memory is 
joy and release from tears, “For he has wiped away tears from off all faces,” and again the prophet says, “I 
remembered God and was glad,” Who crowneth them that live in godly fear, “Who knoweth all things 
before they be,” “Who hath all things that the Father hath;” Who is the unchangeable image of the Father, 
“Who sheweth the Father in himself.” It is on the contrary that which was assumed by Him of the seed of 
David, mortal, passible, and afraid of death; although this itself afterwards destroyed the power of death 
through union with the God who had assumed it; which walked through all righteousness and said to John, 
“Suffer it to be so now for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” This took the name of the 
priesthood of Melchisedec, for it put on infirmity of nature;—not the Almighty God the Word. Wherefore 
also, a little before, the blessed Paul said, “We have not a high priest which cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, but was in all points tempted like as we are yet without sin.” It was the nature 
taken from us for our sakes which experienced our feelings without sin, not He that on account of our 
salvation assumed it. And in the beginning of this part of his subject he teaches us in the words “Consider 
the apostle and high priest of our profession, Jesus, who was faithful to Him that appointed Him as also 
Moses was faithful in all His house.” But no one holding the right faith would call the unmade the 
uncreate, God the Word coeternal with the Father, a creature; but on the contrary, Him of David’s seed 
Who being free from all sin was made our high priest and victim, after Himself offering Himself on our 
behalf to God having in Himself the Word, God of God, united to Himself and inseparably conjoined. 


Against XI.—In my opinion he appears to give heed to the truth, in order that, by concealing his unsound 
views by it, he may not be detected in asserting the same dogmas as the heretics. But nothing is stronger 
than truth, which by its own rays uncovers the darkness of falsehood. By the aid of its illumination we 
shall make his heterodox belief plain. In the first place he has nowhere made mention of intelligent flesh, 
nor confessed that the assumed man was perfect, but everywhere in accordance with the teaching of 
Apollinarius he speaks of flesh. Secondly, after introducing the conception of the mixture under other 
terms, he brings it into his arguments; for there he clearly states the flesh of the Lord to be soulless. For, 
he says, if any one states that the flesh of the Lord is not proper flesh of the very Word who is of God the 
Father, but that it is of another beside Him, let him be anathema. Hence it is plain that he does not 
confess God the Word to have assumed a soul, but only flesh, and that He Himself stands to the flesh in 
place of soul. We on the contrary assert that the flesh of the Lord having in it life was life-giving and 
reasonable, on account of the life-giving Godhead united to it. And he himself unwillingly confesses the 
difference between the two natures, speaking of flesh, and “God the Word” and calling it “His own flesh.” 
Therefore God the Word was not changed into nature of flesh, but has His own flesh, the assumed nature, 
and has made it life-giving by the union. 


Against XII.—Passion is proper to the passible; the impassible is above passions. It was then the form of 
the servant that suffered, the form of God of course dwelling with it, and permitting it to suffer on account 
of the salvation brought forth of the sufferings, and making the sufferings its own on account of the union. 
Therefore it was not the Christ who suffered, but the man assumed of us by God. Wherefore also the 
blessed Isaiah exclaims in his prophecy, “A man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” And the Lord 
Christ Himself said to the Jews, “Why seek ye to kill me, a man that hath told you the truth?” But what is 
threatened with death is not the very life, but he that hath a mortal nature. And giving this lesson in 
another place the Lord said to the Jews, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” 
Therefore what was destroyed was the (temple descended) from David, and, after its destruction, it was 
raised up by the only begotten Word of God impassibly begotten of the Father before the ages. 


The Ecclesiastical History Of Theodoret 


Book I 


PROLOGUE 
DESIGN OF THE HISTORY 


When artists paint on panels and on walls the events of ancient history, they alike delight the eye, and 
keep bright for many a year the memory of the past. Historians substitute books for panels, bright 
description for pigments, and thus render the memory of past events both stronger and more permanent, 
for the painter’s art is ruined by time. For this reason I too shall attempt to record in writing events in 
ecclesiastical history hitherto omitted, deeming it indeed not right to look on without an effort while 
oblivion robs noble deeds and useful stories of their due fame. For this cause too I have been frequently 
urged by friends to undertake this work. But when I compare my own powers with the magnitude of the 
undertaking, I shrink from attempting it. Trusting, however, in the bounty of the Giver of all good, I enter 
upon a task beyond my own strength. 


Eusebius of Palestine has written a history of the Church from the time of the holy Apostles to the reign of 
Constantine, the prince beloved of God. I shall begin my history from the period at which his terminates. 


CHAPTER I 


ORIGIN OF THE ARIAN HERESY 


After the overthrow of the wicked and impious tyrants, Maxentius, Maximinus, and Licinius, the surge 
which those destroyers, like hurricanes, had roused was hushed to sleep; the whirlwinds were checked, 
and the Church henceforward began to enjoy a settled calm. This was established for her by Constantine, 
a prince deserving of all praise, whose calling, like that of the divine Apostle, was not of men, nor by man, 
but from heaven. He enacted laws prohibiting sacrifices to idols, and commanding churches to be erected. 
He appointed Christians to be governors of the provinces, ordering honour to be shown to the priests, and 
threatening with death those who dared to insult them. By some the churches which had been destroyed 
were rebuilt; others erected new ones still more spacious and magnificent. Hence, for us, all was joy and 
gladness, while our enemies were overwhelmed with gloom and despair. The temples of the idols were 
closed; but frequent assemblies were held, and festivals celebrated, in the churches. But the devil, full of 
all envy and wickedness, the destroyer of mankind, unable to bear the sight of the Church sailing on with 
favourable winds, stirred up plans of evil counsel, eager to sink the vessel steered by the Creator and 
Lord of the Universe. When he began to perceive that the error of the Greeks had been made manifest, 
that the various tricks of the demons had been detected, and that the greater number of men worshipped 
the Creator, instead of adoring, as heretofore, the creature, he did not dare to declare open war against 
our God and Saviour; but having found some who, though dignified with the name of Christians, were yet 
slaves to ambition and vainglory, he made them fit instruments for the execution of his designs, and by 
their means drew others back into their old error, not indeed by the former method of setting up the 
worship of the creature, but by bringing it about that the Creator and Maker of all should be reduced to a 
level with the creature. I shall now proceed to relate where and by what means he sowed these tares. 


Alexandria is an immense and populous city, charged with the leadership not only of Egypt, but also of the 
adjacent countries, the Thebaid and Libya. After Peter , the victorious champion of the faith, had, during 
the sway of the aforesaid impious tyrants, obtained the crown of martyrdom, the Church in Alexandria 
was ruled for a short time by Achillas . He was succeeded by Alexander , who proved himself a noble 
defender of the doctrines of the gospel. At that time, Arius, who had been enrolled in the list of the 
presbytery, and entrusted with the exposition of the Holy Scriptures, fell a prey to the assaults of jealousy, 
when he saw that the helm of the high priesthood was committed to Alexander. Stung by this passion, he 
sought opportunities for dispute and contention; and, although he perceived that Alexander’s 
irreproachable conduct forbade his bringing any charges against him, envy would not allow him to rest. In 
him the enemy of the truth found an instrument whereby to stir and agitate the angry waters of the 
Church, and persuaded him to oppose the apostolical doctrine of Alexander. While the Patriarch, in 
obedience to the Holy Scriptures, taught that the Son is of equal dignity with the Father, and of the same 
substance with God who begat Him, Arius, in direct opposition to the truth, affirmed that the Son of God 
is merely a creature or created being, adding the famous dictum, “There once was a time when He was 
not ;” with other opinions which may be learned from his own writings. He taught these false doctrines 
perseveringly, not only in the church, but also in general meetings and assemblies; and he even went from 
house to house, endeavouring to make men the slaves of his error. Alexander, who was strongly attached 
to the doctrines of the Apostles, at first tried by exhortations and counsels to convince him of his error; 
but when he saw him playing the madman and making public declaration of his impiety, he deposed him 


from the order of the presbytery, for he heard the law of God loudly declaring, “If thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee .” 


CHAPTER II 
LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL BISHOPS 


Of the church of Rome at this period Silvester held the reins. His predecessor in the see was Miltiades , 
the successor of that Marcellinus who had so nobly distinguished himself during the persecution. 


In Antioch, after the death of Tyrannus , when peace began to be restored to the churches, Vitalis 
received the chief authority, and restored the church in the “Palaea “ which had been destroyed by the 
tyrants. He was succeeded by Philogonius , who completed all that was wanting in the work of 
restoration: he had, during the time of Licinius, signalised himself by his zeal for religion. 


After the administration of Hermon , the government of the church in Jerusalem was committed to 
Macarius , a man whose character was equal to his name, and whose mind was adorned by every kind of 
virtue. 


At this same period also, Alexander, illustrious for his apostolical gifts, governed the church of 
Constantinople . 


It was at this time that Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, perceiving that Arius, enslaved by the lust of 
power, was assembling those who had been taken captive by his blasphemous doctrines, and was holding 
private meetings, communicated an account of his heresy by letter to the rulers of the principal churches. 
That the authenticity of my history may not be suspected, I shall now insert in my narrative the letter 
which he wrote to his namesake, containing, as it does, a clear account of all the facts I have mentioned. I 
shall also subjoin the letter of Arius, together with the other letters which are necessary to the 
completeness of this narrative, that they may at once testify to the truth of my work, and make the course 
of events more clear. 


The following letter was written by Alexander of Alexandria, to the bishop of the same name as himself. 


CHAPTER III 


THE EPISTLE OF ALEXANDER, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA TO ALEXANDER, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


“To his most revered and likeminded brother Alexander, Alexander sendeth greeting in the Lord. 


“Impelled by avarice and ambition, evil-minded persons have ever plotted against the wellbeing of the 
most important dioceses. Under various pretexts, they attack the religion of the Church; and, being 
maddened by the devil, who works in them, they start aside from all piety according to their own pleasure, 
and trample under foot the fear of the judgment of God. Suffering as I do from them myself, I deem it 
necessary to inform your piety, that you may be on your guard against them, lest they or any of their party 
should presume to enter your diocese (for these cheats are skilful in deception), or should circulate false 
and specious letters, calculated to delude one who has devoted himself to the simple and undefiled faith. 


“Arius and Achillas have lately formed a conspiracy, and, emulating the ambition of Colluthus, have gone 
far beyond him . He indeed sought to find a pretext for his own pernicious line of action in the charges he 
brought against them. But they, beholding his making a trade of Christ for lucre , refused to remain any 
longer in subjection to the Church; but built for themselves caves, like robbers, and now constantly 
assemble in them, and day and night ply slanders there against Christ and against us. They revile every 
godly apostolical doctrine, and in Jewish fashion have organized a gang to fight against Christ, denying 
His divinity, and declaring Him to be on a level with other men. They pick out every passage which refers 
to the dispensation of salvation, and to His humiliation for our sake; they endeavour to collect from them 
their own impious assertion, while they evade all those which declare His eternal divinity, and the 
unceasing glory which He possesses with the Father. They maintain the ungodly doctrine entertained by 
the Greeks and the Jews concerning Jesus Christ; and thus, by every means in their power, hunt for their 
applause. Everything which outsiders ridicule in us they officiously practise. They daily excite 
persecutions and seditions against us. On the one hand they bring accusations against us before the 
courts, suborning as witnesses certain unprincipled women whom they have seduced into error. On the 
other they dishonour Christianity by permitting their young women to ramble about the streets. Nay, they 
have had the audacity to rend the seamless garment of Christ, which the soldiers dared not divide. 


“When these actions, in keeping with their course of life, and the impious enterprise which had been long 
concealed, became tardily known to us, we unanimously ejected them from the Church which worships 
the divinity of Christ. They then ran hither and thither to form cabals against us, even addressing 
themselves to our fellow-ministers who were of one mind with us, under the pretence of seeking peace 
and unity with them, but in truth endeavouring by means of fair words, to sweep some among them away 
into their own disease. They ask them to write a wordy letter, and then read the contents to those whom 


they have deceived, in order that they may not retract, but be confirmed in their impiety, by finding that 
bishops agree with and support their views. They make no acknowledgment of the evil doctrines and 
practices for which they have been expelled by us, but they either impart them without comment, or carry 
on the deception by fallacies and forgeries. Thus concealing their destructive doctrine by persuasive and 
meanly truckling language, they catch the unwary, and lose no opportunity of calumniating our religion. 
Hence it arises that several have been led to sign their letter, and to receive them into communion, a 
proceeding on the part of our fellow-ministers which I consider highly reprehensible; for they thus not 
only disobey the apostolical rule, but even help to inflame their diabolical action against Christ. It is on 
this account, beloved brethren, that without delay I have stirred myself up to inform you of the unbelief of 
certain persons who say that “There was a time when the Son of God was not ;” and “He who previously 
had no existence subsequently came into existence; and when at some time He came into existence He 
became such as every other man is.” God, they say, created all things out of that which was non-existent, 
and they include in the number of creatures, both rational and irrational, even the Son of God. 
Consistently with this doctrine they, as a necessary consequence, affirm that He is by nature liable to 
change, and capable both of virtue and of vice, and thus, by their hypothesis of his having been created 
out of that which was non-existent, they overthrow the testimony of the Divine Scriptures, which declare 
the immutability of the Word and the Divinity of the Wisdom of the Word, which Word and Wisdom is 
Christ. We are also able,’ say these accursed wretches, to become like Him, the sons of God; for it is 
written,—I have nourished and brought up children .’ When the continuation of this text is brought before 
them, which is, and they have rebelled against Me,’ and it is objected that these words are inconsistent 
with the Saviour’s nature, which is immutable, they throw aside all reverence, and affirm that God 
foreknew and foresaw that His Son would not rebel against Him, and that He therefore chose Him in 
preference to all others. They likewise assert that He was not chosen because He had by nature any thing 
superior to the other sons of God; for no man, say they, is son of God by nature, nor has any peculiar 
relation to Him. He was chosen, they allege, because, though mutable by nature, His painstaking 
character suffered no deterioration. As though, forsooth, even if a Paul and a Peter made like endeavours, 
their sonship would in no respects differ from His. 


“To establish this insane doctrine they insult the Scriptures, and bring forward what is said in the Psalms 
of Christ, Thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity, therefore thy God hath anointed thee with the 
oil of gladness above thy fellows .’ Now that the Son of God was not created out of the non-existent , and 
that there never was a time in which He was not, is expressly taught by John the Evangelist, who speaks 
of Him as the only begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father .’ This divine teacher desired to show 
that the Father and the Son are inseparable; and, therefore, he said, that the Son is in the bosom of the 
Father.’ Moreover, the same John affirms that the Word of God is not classed among things created out of 
the non-existent, for, he says that all things were made by Him ,’ and he also declares His individual 
personality in the following words: In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God... . All things were made by Him, and without Him was not any thing made that was made 
. If, then, all things were made by Him, how is it that He who thus bestowed existence on all, could at any 
period have had no existence himself? The Word, the creating power, can in no way be defined as of the 
same nature as the things created, if indeed He was in the beginning, and all things were made by Him, 
and were called by Him out of the non-existent into being. That which is ‘ must be of an opposite nature 
to, and essentially different from, things created out of the non-existent. This shows, likewise, that there is 
no separation between the Father and the Son, and that the idea of separation cannot even be conceived 
by the mind; while the fact that the world was created out of the non-existent involves a later and fresh 
genesis of its essential nature , all things having been endowed with such an origin of existence by the 
Father through the Son. John, the most pious apostle, perceiving that the word was’ applied to the Word 
of God was far beyond and above the intelligence of created beings, did not presume to speak of His 
generation or creation, nor yet dared to name the Maker and the creature in equivalent syllables. Not that 
the Son of God is unbegotten, for the Father alone is unbegotten; but that the ineffable personality of the 
only-begotten God is beyond the keenest conception of the evangelists and perhaps even of angels. 
Therefore, I do not think men ought to be considered pious who presume to investigate this subject, in 
disobedience to the injunction, Seek not what is too difficult for thee, neither enquire into what is too high 
for thee .’ For if the knowledge of many other things incomparably inferior is beyond the capacity of the 
human mind, and cannot therefore be attained, as has been said by Paul, Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him ,’ and as God also said to Abraham, that the stars could not be numbered by him ; and it is likewise 
said, Who shall number the grains of sand by the sea-shore, or the drops of rain ?’ how then can any one 
but a madman presume to enquire into the nature of the Word of God? It is said by the Spirit of prophecy, 
Who shall declare His generation ?’ And, therefore, our Saviour in His kindness to those men who were 
the pillars of the whole world, desiring to relieve them of the burden of striving after this knowledge, told 
them that it was beyond their natural comprehension, and that the Father alone could discern this most 
divine mystery; No man,’ said He, knoweth the Son but the Father, and no man knoweth the Father save 
the Son .’ It was, I think, concerning this same subject that the Father said, My secret is for Me and for 
Mine .’ 


“But the insane folly of imagining that the Son of God came into being out of that which had no being, and 
that His sending forth took place in time, is plain from the words which had no being,’ although the 
foolish are incapable of perceiving the folly of their own utterances. For the phrase He was not’ must 


enemies of Christ assemble, that seat of all that is pestilential, and the very super incumbent atmosphere 
all impure with wicked cries? Grant that you have there things that are pleasant, things both agreeable 
and innocent in themselves; even some things that are excellent. Nobody dilutes poison with gall and 
hellebore: the accursed thing is put into condiments well seasoned and of sweetest taste. So, too, the devil 
puts into the deadly draught which he prepares, things of God most pleasant and most acceptable. 
Everything there, then, that is either brave, noble, loud-sounding, melodious, or exquisite in taste, hold it 
but as the honey drop of a poisoned cake; nor make so much of your taste for its pleasures, as of the 
danger you run from its attractions. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


With such dainties as these let the devil’s guests be feasted. The places and the times, the inviter too, are 
theirs. Our banquets, our nuptial joys, are yet to come. We cannot sit down in fellowship with them, as 
neither can they with us. Things in this matter go by their turns. Now they have gladness and we are 
troubled. “The world,” says Jesus, “shall rejoice; ye shall be sorrowful.” Let us mourn, then, while the 
heathen are merry, that in the day of their sorrow we may rejoice; lest, sharing now in their gladness, we 
share then also in their grief. Thou art too dainty, Christian, if thou wouldst have pleasure in this life as 
well as in the next; nay, a fool thou art, if thou thinkest this life’s pleasures to be really pleasures. The 
philosophers, for instance, give the name of pleasure to quietness and repose; in that they have their bliss; 
in that they find entertainment: they even glory in it. You long for the goal, and the stage, and the dust, 
and the place of combat! I would have you answer me this question: Can we not live without pleasure, 
who cannot but with pleasure die? For what is our wish but the apostle’s, to leave the world, and be taken 
up into the fellowship of our Lord? You have your joys where you have your longings. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Even as things are, if your thought is to spend this period of existence in enjoyments, how are you so 
ungrateful as to reckon insufficient, as not thankfully to recognize the many and exquisite pleasures God 
has bestowed upon you? For what more delightful than to have God the Father and our Lord at peace with 
us, than revelation of the truth than confession of our errors, than pardon of the innumerable sins of our 
past life? What greater pleasure than distaste of pleasure itself, contempt of all that the world can give, 
true liberty, a pure conscience, a contented life, and freedom from all fear of death? What nobler than to 
tread under foot the gods of the nations—to exorcise evil spirits—to perform cures—to seek divine 
revealings—to live to God? These are the pleasures, these the spectacles that befit Christian men—holy, 
everlasting, free. Count of these as your circus games, fix your eyes on the courses of the world, the 
gliding seasons, reckon up the periods of time, long for the goal of the final consummation, defend the 
societies of the churches, be startled at God’s signal, be roused up at the angel’s trump, glory in the palms 
of martyrdom. If the literature of the stage delight you, we have literature in abundance of our own— 
plenty of verses, sentences, songs, proverbs; and these not fabulous, but true; not tricks of art, but plain 
realities. Would you have also fightings and wrestlings? Well, of these there is no lacking, and they are not 
of slight account. Behold unchastity overcome by chastity, perfidy slain by faithfulness, cruelty stricken by 
compassion, impudence thrown into the shade by modesty: these are the contests we have among us, and 
in these we win our crowns. Would you have something of blood too? You have Christ’s. 


CHAPTER XXX 


But what a spectacle is that fast-approaching advent of our Lord, now owned by all, now highly exalted, 
now a triumphant One! What that exultation of the angelic hosts! What the glory of the rising saints! What 
the kingdom of the just thereafter! What the city New Jerusalem! Yes, and there are other sights: that last 
day of judgment, with its everlasting issues; that day unlooked for by the nations, the theme of their 
derision, when the world hoary with age, and all its many products, shall be consumed in one great flame! 
How vast a spectacle then bursts upon the eye! What there excites my admiration? what my derision? 
Which sight gives me joy? which rouses me to exultation?—as I see so many illustrious monarchs, whose 
reception into the heavens was publicly announced, groaning now in the lowest darkness with great Jove 
himself, and those, too, who bore witness of their exultation; governors of provinces, too, who persecuted 
the Christian name, in fires more fierce than those with which in the days of their pride they raged 
against the followers of Christ. What world’s wise men besides, the very philosophers, in fact, who taught 
their followers that God had no concern in ought that is sublunary, and were wont to assure them that 
either they had no souls, or that they would never return to the bodies which at death they had left, now 
covered with shame before the poor deluded ones, as one fire consumes them! Poets also, trembling not 
before the judgment-seat of Rhadamanthus or Minos, but of the unexpected Christ! I shall have a better 
opportunity then of hearing the tragedians, louder-voiced in their own calamity; of viewing the play- 
actors, much more “dissolute” in the dissolving flame; of looking upon the charioteer, all glowing in his 
chariot of fire; of beholding the wrestlers, not in their gymnasia, but tossing in the fiery billows; unless 
even then I shall not care to attend to such ministers of sin, in my eager wish rather to fix a gaze 
insatiable on those whose fury vented itself against the Lord. “This,” I shall say, “this is that carpenter’s or 
hireling’s son, that Sabbath-breaker, that Samaritan and devil-possessed! This is He whom you purchased 
from Judas! This is He whom you struck with reed and fist, whom you contemptuously spat upon, to whom 


either have reference to time, or to some interval in the ages. If then it be true that all things were made 
by Him, it is evident that every age, time, all intervals of time, and that when’ in which was not’ has its 
place, were made by Him. And is it not absurd to say that there was a time when He who created all time, 
and ages, and seasons, with which the was not’ is confused, was not? For it would be the height of 
ignorance, and contrary indeed to all reason, to affirm that the cause of any created thing can be 
posterior to that caused by it. The interval during which they say the Son was still unbegotten of the 
Father was, according to their opinion, prior to the wisdom of God, by whom all things were created. They 
thus contradict the Scripture which declares Him to be the firstborn of every creature .’ In consonance 
with this doctrine, Paul with his usual mighty voice cries concerning Him; whom He hath appointed heir of 
all things, by whom also He made the worlds ‘ For by Him were all things created that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers: 
all things were created by Him and for Him: and He is before all things ‘ Since the hypothesis implied in 
the phrase out of the non-existent’ is manifestly impious, it follows that the Father is always Father. And 
He is Father from the continual presence of the Son, on account of whom He is called Father. And the Son 
being ever present with Him, the Father is ever perfect, wanting in no good thing, for He did not beget 
His only Son in time, or in any interval of time, nor out of that which had no previous existence. 


“Ts it not then impious to say that there was a time when the wisdom of God was not? Who saith, I was by 
Him as one brought up with Him: I was daily His delight ?’ Or that once the power of God was not, or His 
Word, or anything else by which the Son is known, or the Father designated, defective? To assert that the 
brightness of the Father’s glory once did not exist,’ destroys also the original light of which it is the 
brightness ; and if there ever was a time in which the image of God was not, it is plain that He Whose 
image He is, is not always: nay, by the non-existence of the express image of God’s Person, He also is 
taken away of whom this is ever the express image. Hence it may be seen, that the Sonship of our Saviour 
has not even anything in common with the sonship of men. For just as it has been shown that the nature of 
His existence cannot be expressed by language, and infinitely surpasses in excellence all things to which 
He has given being, so His Sonship, naturally partaking in His paternal Divinity, is unspeakably different 
from the sonship of those who, by His appointment, have been adopted as sons. He is by nature 
immutable, perfect, and all-sufficient, whereas men are liable to change, and need His help. What further 
advance can be made by the wisdom of God ? What can the Very Truth, or God the Word, add to itself? 
How can the Life or the True Light in any way be bettered? And is it not still more contrary to nature to 
suppose that wisdom can be susceptible of folly? that the power of God can be united with weakness? that 
reason itself can be dimmed by unreasonableness, or that darkness can be mixed with the true light? Does 
not the Apostle say, What communion hath light with darkness? and what concord hath Christ with Belial 
?’ and Solomon, that the way of a serpent upon a rock ‘ was too wonderful’ for the human mind to 
comprehend, which rock,’ according to St. Paul, is Christ . Men and angels, however, who are His 
creatures, have received His blessing, enabling them to exercise themselves in virtue and in obedience to 
His commands, that thus they may avoid sin. And it is on this account that our Lord being by nature the 
Son of the Father, is worshipped by all; and they who have put off the spirit of bondage, and by brave 
deeds and advance in virtue have received the spirit of adoption through the kindness of Him Who is the 
Son of God by nature, by adoption also become sons. 


“His true, peculiar, natural, and special Sonship was declared by Paul, who, speaking of God, says, that He 
spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us ,’ who are not by nature His sons. It was to 
distinguish Him from those who are not His own,’ that he called Him His own son.’ It is also written in the 
Gospel, This is My beloved Son in whom I am well pleased ;’ and in the Psalms the Saviour says, The Lord 
said unto Me, Thou art My Son .’ By proclaiming natural sonship He shows that there are no other natural 
sons besides Himself. 


“And do not these words, I begot thee from the womb before the morning ,’ plainly show the natural 
sonship of the paternal birth of One whose lot it is, not from diligence of conduct, or exercise in moral 
progress, but by individuality of nature? Hence it ensues that the filiation of the only-begotten Son of the 
Father is incapable of fall; while the adoption of reasonable beings who are not His sons by nature, but 
merely on account of fitness of character, and by the bounty of God, may fall away, as it is written in the 
word, The sons of God saw the daughters of men, and took them as wives,’ and so forth . And God, 
speaking by Isaiah, said, I have nourished and brought up children, and they have rebelled against Me .’ 


“T have many things to say, beloved, but because I fear that I shall cause weariness by further 
admonishing teachers who are of one mind with myself, I pass them by. You, having been taught of God, 
are not ignorant that the teaching at variance with the religion of the Church which has just arisen, is the 
same as that propagated by Ebion and Artemas , and rivals that of Paul of Samosata, bishop of Antioch, 
who was excommunicated by a council of all the bishops. Lucianus , his successor, withdrew himself from 
communion with these bishops during a period of many years. 


“And now amongst us there have sprung up, out of the non-existent’ men who have greedily sucked down 
the dregs of this impiety, offsets of the same stock: I mean Arius and Achillas, and all their gang of rogues. 
Three bishops of Syria, appointed no one knows how, by consenting to them, fire them to more fatal heat. 
I refer their sentence to your decision. Retaining in their memory all that they can collect concerning the 
suffering, humiliation, emptying of Himself , and so-called poverty, and everything of which the Saviour 


for our sake accepted the acquired name, they bring forward those passages to disprove His eternal 
existence and divinity, while they forget all those which declare His glory and nobility and abiding with 
the Father; as for instance, I and My father are one .’ In these words the Lord does not proclaim Himself 
to be the Father, neither does He represent two natures as one; but that the essence of the Son of the 
Father preserves accurately the likeness of the Father, His nature taking off the impress of likeness to 
Him in all things, being the exact image of the Father and the express stamp of the prototype. When, 
therefore, Philip, desirous of seeing the Father, said to Him, Lord, show us the Father,’ the Lord with 
abundant plainness said to him, He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father ,’ as though the Father were 
beheld in the spotless and living mirror of His image. The same idea is conveyed in the Psalms, where the 
saints say, In Thy light we shall see light .’ It is on this account that he who honoureth the Son, honoureth 
the Father .’ And rightly, for every impious word which men dare to utter against the Son is spoken also 
against the Father. 


“After this no one can wonder at the false calumnies which I am about to detail, my beloved brethren, 
propagated by them against me, and against our most religious people. They not only set their battle in 
array against the divinity of Christ, but ungratefully insult us. They think it beneath them to be compared 
with any of those of old time, nor do they endure to be put on a par with the teachers we have been 
conversant with from childhood. They will not admit that any of our fellow-ministers anywhere possess 
even mediocrity of intelligence. They say that they themselves alone are the wise and the poor, and 
discoverers of doctrines, and to them alone have been revealed those truths which, say they, have never 
entered the mind of any other individuals under the sun. O what wicked arrogance! O what excessive 
folly! What false boasting, joined with madness and Satanic pride, has hardened their impious hearts! 
They are not ashamed to oppose the godly clearness of the ancient scriptures, nor yet does the unanimous 
piety of all our fellow-ministers concerning Christ blunt their audacity. Even devils will not suffer impiety 
like this; for even they refrain from speaking blasphemy against the Son of God. 


“These then are the questions I have to raise, according to the ability I possess, with those who from their 
rude resources throw dust on the Christ, and try to slander our reverence for Him. These inventors of silly 
tales assert that we, who reject their impious and unscriptural blasphemy concerning the creation of 
Christ from the non-existent, teach that there are two unbegotten Beings. For these ill-instructed men 
contend that one of these alternatives must hold; either He must be believed to have come out of the non- 
existent, or there are two unbegotten Beings. In their ignorance and want of practice in theology they do 
not realize how vast must be the distance between the Father who is uncreate, and the creatures, whether 
rational or irrational, which He created out of the non-existent; and that the only-begotten nature of Him 
Who is the Word of God, by Whom the Father created the universe out of the non-existent, standing, as it 
were, in the middle between the two, was begotten of the self-existent Father, as the Lord Himself 
testified when He said, Every one that loveth the Father, loveth also the Son that is begotten of Him .’ 


“We believe, as is taught by the apostolical Church, in an only unbegotten Father, Who of His being hath 
no cause, immutable and invariable, and Who subsists always in one state of being, admitting neither of 
progression nor of diminution; Who gave the law, and the prophets, and the gospel; of patriarchs and 
apostles, and of all saints, Lord: and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, begotten not 
out of that which is not, but of the Father, Who is; yet not after the manner of material bodies, by 
severance or emanation, as Sabellius and Valentinus taught; but in an inexpressible and inexplicable 
manner, according to the saying which we quoted above, Who shall declare His generation ?’ since no 
mortal intellect can comprehend the nature of His Person, as the Father Himself cannot be 
comprehended, because the nature of reasonable beings is unable to grasp the manner in which He was 
begotten of the Father . 


“But those who are led by the Spirit of truth have no need to learn these things of me, for the words long 
since spoken by the Saviour yet sound in our ears, No one knoweth who the Father is but the Son, and no 
one knoweth who the Son is but the Father .’ We have learnt that the Son is immutable and unchangeable, 
all-sufficient and perfect, like the Father, lacking only His “unbegotten.” He is the exact and precisely 
similar image of His Father. For it is clear that the image fully contains everything by which the greater 
likeness exists, as the Lord taught us when He said, My Father is greater than I .’ And in accordance with 
this we believe that the Son always existed of the Father; for he is the brightness of His glory, and the 
express image of His Father’s Person .” But let no one be led by the word always’ to imagine that the Son 
is unbegotten, as is thought by some who have their intellects blinded: for to say that He was, that He has 
always been, and that before all ages, is not to say that He is unbegotten. 


“The mind of man could not possibly invent a term expressive of what is meant by being unbegotten. I 
believe that you are of this opinion; and, indeed, I feel confident in your orthodox view that none of these 
terms in any way signify the unbegotten. For all the terms appear to signify merely the extension of time, 
and are not adequate to express the divinity and, as it were, the primaeval being of the only-begotten Son. 
They were used by the holy men who earnestly endeavoured to clear up the mystery, and who asked 
pardon from those who heard them, with a reasonable excuse for their failure, by saying as far as our 
comprehension has reached.’ But if those who allege that what was known in part’ has been done away ‘ 
for them, expect from human lips anything beyond human powers, it is plain that the terms was,’ and 
ever,’ and before all ages,’ fall far short of this expectation. But whatever they may mean, it is not the 


same as the unbegotten.’ Therefore His own individual dignity must be reserved to the Father as the 
Unbegotten One, no one being called the cause of His existence: to the Son likewise must be given the 
honour which befits Him, there being to Him a generation from the Father which has no beginning; we 
must render Him worship, as we have already said, only piously and religiously ascribing to Him the was’ 
and the ever,’ and the before all ages;’ not however rejecting His divinity, but ascribing to Him a perfect 
likeness in all things to His Father, while at the same time we ascribe to the Father alone His own proper 
glory of the unbegotten,’ even as the Saviour Himself says, My Father is greater than 1.’ 


“And in addition to this pious belief respecting the Father and the Son, we confess as the Sacred 
Scriptures teach us, one Holy Ghost, who moved the saints of the Old Testament, and the divine teachers 
of that which is called the New. We believe in one only Catholic Church, the apostolical, which cannot be 
destroyed even though all the world were to take counsel to fight against it, and which gains the victory 
over all the impious attacks of the heterodox; for we are emboldened by the words of its Master, Be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world .’ After this, we receive the doctrine of the resurrection from the 
dead, of which Jesus Christ our Lord became the first-fruits; Who bore a Body, in truth, not in semblance, 
derived from Mary the mother of God ; in the fulness of time sojourning among the race, for the remission 
of sins: who was crucified and died, yet for all this suffered no diminution of His Godhead. He rose from 
the dead, was taken into heaven, and sat down at the right hand of the Majesty on high. 


“In this epistle I have only mentioned these things in part, deeming it, as I have said, wearisome to dwell 
minutely on each article, since they are well known to your pious diligence. These things we teach, these 
things we preach; these are the dogmas of the apostolic Church, for which we are ready to die, caring 
little for those who would force us to forswear them; for we will never relinquish our hope in them, though 
they should try to compel us by tortures. 


“Arius and Achillas, together with their fellow foes, have been expelled from the Church, because they 
have become aliens from our pious doctrine: according to the blessed Paul, who said, If any of you preach 
any other gospel than that which you have received, let him be accursed, even though he should pretend 
to be an angel from heaven , and But if any man teach otherwise, and consent not to wholesome words, 
even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to godliness, he is proud, 
knowing nothing ,’ and so forth. Since, then, they have been condemned by the brotherhood, let none of 
you receive them, nor attend to what they say or write. They are deceivers, and propagate lies, and they 
never adhere to the truth. They go about to different cities with no other intent than to deliver letters 
under the pretext of friendship and in the name of peace, and by hypocrisy and flattery to obtain other 
letters in return, in order to deceive a few silly women who are laden with sins .’ I beseech you, beloved 
brethren, to avoid those who have thus dared to act against Christ, who have publicly held up the 
Christian religion to ridicule, and have eagerly sought to make a display before judicial tribunals, who 
have endeavoured to excite a persecution against us at a period of the most entire peace, and who have 
enervated the unspeakable mystery of the generation of Christ. Unite unanimously in opposition to them, 
as some of our fellow-ministers have already done, who, being filled with indignation, wrote to me against 
them, and signed our formulary . 


“T have sent you these letters by my son Apion, the deacon; being those of (the ministers in) all Egypt and 
the Thebaid, also of those of Libya, and the Pentapolis, of Syria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Asia, Cappadocia, and 
in the other adjoining countries. Whose example you likewise, I trust, will follow. Many kindly attempts 
have been made by me to gain back those who have been led astray, but no remedy has proved more 
efficacious in restoring the laity who have been deceived by them and leading them to repentance, than 
the manifestation of the union of our fellow-ministers. Salute one another, with the brotherhood that is 
with you. I pray that you may be strong in the Lord, my beloved, and that I may receive the fruit of your 
love to Christ. 


“The following are the name of those who have been anathematized as heretics: among the presbyters, 
Arius; among the deacons, Achillas, Euzoius, Aithales, Lucius, Sarmates, Julius, Menas, another Arius, and 
Helladius.” 


Alexander wrote in the same strain to Philogonius , bishop of Antioch, to Eustathius , who then ruled the 
church of the Beroeans, and to all those who defended the doctrines of the Apostles. But Arius could not 
endure to keep quiet, but wrote to all those whom he believed to agree with him in opinion. His letter to 
Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, is a clear proof that the divine Alexander wrote nothing that was false 
concerning him. I shall here insert his letter, in order that the names of those who were implicated in his 
impiety may become generally known. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE LETTER OF ARIUS TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF NICOMEDIA 


“To his very dear lord, the man of God, the faithful and orthodox Eusebius, Arius, unjustly persecuted by 
Alexander the Pope , on account of that all-conquering truth of which you also are a champion, sendeth 
greeting in the Lord. 


“Ammonius, my father, being about to depart for Nicomedia, I considered myself bound to salute you by 
him, and withal to inform that natural affection which you bear towards the brethren for the sake of God 
and His Christ, that the bishop greatly wastes and persecutes us, and leaves no stone unturned against 
us. He has driven us out of the city as atheists, because we do not concur in what he publicly preaches, 
namely, God always, the Son always; as the Father so the Son; the Son co-exists unbegotten with God; He 
is everlasting; neither by thought nor by any interval does God precede the Son; always God, always Son; 
he is begotten of the unbegotten; the Son is of God Himself. Eusebius, your brother bishop of Caesarea, 
Theodotus, Paulinus, Athanasius, Gregorius, Aetius, and all the bishops of the East, have been condemned 
because they say that God had an existence prior to that of His Son; except Philogonius, Hellanicus, and 
Macarius, who are unlearned men, and who have embraced heretical opinions. Some of them say that the 
Son is an eructation, others that He is a production, others that He is also unbegotten. These are 
impieties to which we cannot listen, even though the heretics threaten us with a thousand deaths. But we 
say and believe, and have taught, and do teach, that the Son is not unbegotten, nor in any way part of the 
unbegotten; and that He does not derive His subsistence from any matter; but that by His own will and 
counsel He has subsisted before time, and before ages, as perfect God, only begotten and unchangeable, 
and that before He was begotten, or created, or purposed, or established, He was not. For He was not 
unbegotten. We are persecuted, because we say that the Son has a beginning, but that God is without 
beginning. This is the cause of our persecution, and likewise, because we say that He is of the non- 
existent . And this we say, because He is neither part of God, nor of any essential being . For this are we 
persecuted; the rest you know. I bid thee farewell in the Lord, remembering our afflictions, my fellow- 
Lucianist , and true Eusebius .” 


Of those whose names are mentioned in this letter, Eusebius was bishop of Caesarea , Theodotus of 
Laodicea, Paulinus of Tyre, Athanasius of Anazarbus, Gregorius of Berytus, and Aetius of Lydda. Lydda is 
now called Diospolis. Arius prided himself on having these men of one mind with himself. He names as his 
adversaries, Philogonius, bishop of Antioch, Hellanicus, of Tripolis, and Macarius, of Jerusalem. He spread 
calumnies against them because they said that the Son is eternal, existing before all ages, of equal honour 
and of the same substance with the Father. 


When Eusebius received the epistle, he too vomited forth his own impiety, and wrote to Paulinus, chief of 
the Tyrians, in the following words. 


CHAPTER V 


THE LETTER OF EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF NICOMEDIA, TO PAULINUS, BISHOP OF TYRE 
“To my lord Paulinus, Eusebius sendeth greeting in the Lord. 


“The zeal of my lord Eusebius in the cause of the truth, and likewise your silence concerning it, have not 
failed to reach our ears. Accordingly, if, on the one hand, we rejoiced on account of the zeal of my lord 
Eusebius; on the other we are grieved at you, because even the silence of such a man appears like a 
defeat of our cause. Hence, as it behoves not a wise man to be of a different opinion from others, and to 
be silent concerning the truth, stir up, I exhort you, within yourself the spirit of wisdom to write, and at 
length begin what may be profitable to yourself and to others, specially if you consent to write in 
accordance with Scripture, and tread in the tracks of its words and will. 


“We have never heard that there are two unbegotten beings, nor that one has been divided into two, nor 
have we learned or believed that it has ever undergone any change of a corporeal nature; but we affirm 
that the unbegotten is one and one also that which exists in truth by Him, yet was not made out of His 
substance, and does not at all participate in the nature or substance of the unbegotten, entirely distinct in 
nature and in power, and made after perfect likeness both of character and power to the maker. We 
believe that the mode of His beginning not only cannot be expressed by words but even in thought, and is 
incomprehensible not only to man, but also to all beings superior to man. These opinions we advance not 
as having derived them from our own imagination, but as having deduced them from Scripture, whence 
we learn that the Son was created, established, and begotten in the same substance and in the same 
immutable and inexpressible nature as the Maker; and so the Lord says, God created me in the beginning 
of His way; I was set up from everlasting; before the hills was I brought forth .’ 


“Tf He had been from Him or of Him, as a portion of Him, or by an emanation of His substance, it could 
not be said that He was created or established; and of this you, my lord, are certainly not ignorant. For 
that which is of the unbegotten could not be said to have been created or founded, either by Him or by 
another, since it is unbegotten from the beginning. But if the fact of His being called the begotten gives 
any ground for the belief that, having come into being of the Father’s substance, He also has from the 
Father likeness of nature, we reply that it is not of Him alone that the Scriptures have spoken as begotten, 
but that they also thus speak of those who are entirely dissimilar to Him by nature. For of men it is said, I 
have begotten and brought up sons, and they have rebelled against me ;’ and in another place, Thou hast 
forsaken God who begat thee ;’ and again it is said, Who begat the drops of dew ?’ This expression does 
not imply that the dew partakes of the nature of God, but simply that all things were formed according to 
His will. There is, indeed, nothing which is of His substance, yet every thing which exists has been called 


into being by His will. He is God; and all things were made in His likeness, and in the future likeness of 
His Word, being created of His free will. All things were made by His means by God. All things are of God. 


“When you have received my letter, and have revised it according to the knowledge and grace given you 
by God, I beg you will write as soon as possible to my lord Alexander. I feel confident that if you would 
write to him, you would succeed in bringing him over to your opinion. Salute all the brethren in the Lord. 
May you, my lord, be preserved by the grace of God, and be led to pray for us.” 


It is thus that they wrote to each other, in order to furnish one another with weapons against the truth . 
And so when the blasphemous doctrine had been disseminated in the churches of Egypt and of the East, 
disputes and contentions arose in every city, and in every village, concerning theological dogmas. The 
common people looked on, and became judges of what was said on either side, and some applauded one 
party, and some the other. These were, indeed, scenes fit for the tragic stage, over which tears might have 
been shed. For it was not, as in bygone days, when the church was attacked by strangers and by enemies, 
but now natives of the same country, who dwelt under one roof, and sat down at one table, fought against 
each other not with spears, but with their tongues. And what was still more sad, they who thus took up 
arms against one another were members of one another, and belonged to one body. 


CHAPTER VI 


GENERAL COUNCIL OF NICAEA 


The emperor, who possessed the most profound wisdom, having heard of these things, endeavoured, as a 
first step, to stop up their fountain-head. He therefore despatched a messenger renowned for his ready 
wit to Alexandria with letters, in the endeavour to extinguish the dispute, and expecting to reconcile the 
disputants. But his hopes having been frustrated, he proceeded to summon the celebrated council of 
Nicaea ; and pledged his word that the bishops and their officials should be furnished with asses, mules, 
and horses for their journey at the public expense. When all those who were capable of enduring the 
fatigue of the journey had arrived at Nicaea, he went thither himself, with both the wish of seeing the 
multitude of bishops, and the yearning desire of maintaining unanimity amongst them. He at once 
arranged that all their wants should be liberally supplied. Three hundred and eighteen bishops were 
assembled. The bishop of Rome , on account of his very advanced age, was absent, but he sent two 
presbyters to the council, with authority to agree to what was done. 


At this period many individuals were richly endowed with apostolical gifts; and many, like the holy apostle, 
bore in their bodies the marks of the Lord Jesus Christ . James, bishop of Antioch, a city of Mygdonia, 
which is called Nisibis by the Syrians and Assyrians, raised the dead and restored them to life, and 
performed many other wonders which it would be superfluous to mention again in detail in this history, as 
I have already given an account of them in my work, entitled “Philotheus .” Paul, bishop of Neo-Caesarea, 
a fortress situated on the banks of the Euphrates, had suffered from the frantic rage of Licinius. He had 
been deprived of the use of both hands by the application of a red-hot iron, by which the nerves which 
give motion to the muscles had been contracted and rendered dead. Some had had the right eye dug out, 
others had lost the right arm. Among these was Paphnutius of Egypt. In short, the Council looked like an 
assembled army of martyrs. Yet this holy and celebrated gathering was not entirely free from the element 
of opposition; for there were some, though so few as easily to be reckoned, of fair surface, like dangerous 
shallows, who really, though not openly, supported the blasphemy of Arius. 


When they were all assembled , the emperor ordered a great hall to be prepared for their accommodation 
in the palace, in which a sufficient number of benches and seats were placed; and having thus arranged 
that they should be treated with becoming dignity, he desired the bishops to enter in, and discuss the 
subjects proposed. The emperor, with a few attendants, was the last to enter the room; remarkable for his 
lofty stature, and worthy of admiration for personal beauty, and for the still more marvellous modesty 
which dwelt on his countenance. A low stool was placed for him in the middle of the assembly, upon 
which, however, he did not seat himself until he had asked the permission of the bishops. Then all the 
sacred assembly sat down around him. Then forthwith rose first the great Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, 
who, upon the translation of Philogonius, already referred to, to a better life, had been compelled 
reluctantly to become his successor by the unanimous suffrages of the bishops, priests, and of the Christ- 
loving laity. He crowned the emperor’s head with the flowers of panegyric, and commended the diligent 
attention he had manifested in the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs. 


The excellent emperor next exhorted the Bishops to unanimity and concord; he recalled to their 
remembrance the cruelty of the late tyrants, and reminded them of the honourable peace which God had, 
in his reign and by his means, accorded them. He pointed out how dreadful it was, aye, very dreadful, that 
at the very time when their enemies were destroyed, and when no one dared to oppose them, they should 
fall upon one another, and make their amused adversaries laugh, especially as they were debating about 
holy things, concerning which they had the written teaching of the Holy Spirit. “For the gospels” 
(continued he), “the apostolical writings, and the oracles of the ancient prophets, clearly teach us what we 
ought to believe concerning the divine nature. Let, then, all contentious disputation be discarded; and let 
us seek in the divinely-inspired word the solution of the questions at issue.” These and similar 


exhortations he, like an affectionate son, addressed to the bishops as to fathers, labouring to bring about 
their unanimity in the apostolical doctrines. Most members of the synod, won over by his arguments, 
established concord among themselves, and embraced sound doctrine. There were, however, a few, of 
whom mention has been already made, who opposed these doctrines, and sided with Arius; and amongst 
them were Menophantus, bishop of Ephesus, Patrophilus, bishop of Scythopolis, Theognis, bishop of 
Nicaea, and Narcissus, bishop of Neronias, which is a town of the second Cilicia, and is now called 
Irenopolis; also Theonas, bishop of Marmarica, and Secundus, bishop of Ptolemais in Egypt . They drew 
up a formulary of their faith, and presented it to the council. As soon as it was read it was torn to pieces, 
and was declared to be spurious and false. So great was the uproar raised against them, and so many 
were the reproaches cast on them for having betrayed religion, that they all, with the exception of 
Secundus and Theonas, stood up and took the lead in publicly renouncing Arius. This impious man, having 
thus been expelled from the Church, a confession of faith which is received to this day was drawn up by 
unanimous consent; and, as soon as it was signed, the council was dissolved. 


CHAPTER VII 


CONFUTATION OF ARIANISM DEDUCED FROM THE WRITINGS OF EUSTATHIUS AND ATHANASIUS 


The above-named bishops, however, did not consent to it in sincerity, but only in appearance. This was 
afterwards shewn by their plotting against those who were foremost in zeal for religion, as well as by 
what these latter have written about them. For instance, Eustathius, the famous bishop of Antioch, who 
has been already mentioned, when explaining the text in the Proverbs, The Lord created me in the 
beginning of His way, before His works of old ,’ wrote against them, and refuted their blasphemy. 


These are the words of the great Eustathius. Athanasius, his fellow combatant, the champion of the truth, 
who succeeded the celebrated Alexander in the episcopate, added the following, in a letter addressed to 
the Africans. 


“The bishops convened in council being desirous of refuting the impious assertions invented by the 
Arians, that the Son was created out of that which was non-existent , that He is a creature and created 
being , that there was a period in which He was not , and that He is mutable by nature, and being all 
agreed in propounding the following declarations, which are in accordance with the holy Scriptures; 
namely, that the Son is by nature only-begotten of God, Word, Power, and sole Wisdom of the Father; that 
He is, as John said, the true God ,’ and, as Paul has written, the brightness of the glory, and the express 
image of the person of the Father ,’ the followers of Eusebius, drawn aside by their own vile doctrine, then 
began to say one to another, Let us agree, for we are also of God; There is but one God, by whom are all 
things ; Old things are passed away; behold, all things are become new, and all things are of God .’ They 
also dwelt particularly upon what is contained in The Shepherd :’ Believe above all that there is one God, 
who created and fashioned all things, and making them to be out of that which is not.’ 


“But the bishops saw through their evil design and impious artifice, and gave a clearer elucidation of the 
words of God,’ and wrote, that the Son is of the substance of God; in order that while the creatures, which 
do not in any way derive their existence of or from themselves, are said to be of God, the Son alone is said 
to be of the substance of the Father; this being peculiar to the only-begotten Son, the true Word of the 
Father. This is the reason why the bishops wrote, that He is of the substance of the Father. 


“But when the Arians, who seemed few in number, were again interrogated by the Bishops as to whether 
they admitted that the Son is not a creature, but Power, and sole Wisdom, and eternal unchangeable 
Image of the Father; and that He is very God,’ the Eusebians were noticed making signs to one another to 
shew that these declarations were equally applicable to us. For it is said, that we are the image and glory 
of God ;’ and for always we who live :’ there are, also, they said, many powers; for it is written—All the 
power of God went out of the land of Egypt .’ The canker-worm and the locust are said to be a great power 
.. And elsewhere it is written, The God of powers is with us, the God of Jacob helper .’ To which may be 
added that we are God’s own not simply, but because the Son called us brethren .’ The declaration that 
Christ is the true God’ does not distress us, for, having come into being, He is true. 


“Such was the corrupt opinion of the Arians; but on this the bishops, having detected their deceitfulness 
in this matter, collected from Scripture those passages which say of Christ that He is the glory, the 
fountain, the stream, and the express image of the person; and they quoted the following words: In thy 
light we shall see light ;’ and likewise, I and the Father are one .’ They then, with still greater clearness, 
briefly declared that the Son is of one substance with the Father; for this, indeed, is the signification of 
the passages which have been quoted. The complaint of the Arians, that these precise words are not to be 
found in Scripture, is proved groundless by their own practice, for their own impious assertions are not 
taken from Scripture; for it is not written that the Son is of the non-existent, and that there was a time 
when He was not: and yet they complain of having been condemned by expressions which, though not 
actually in Scripture, are in accordance with true religion. They themselves, on the other hand, as though 
they had found their words on a dunghill, uttered things verily of earth. The bishops, on the contrary, did 
not find their expressions for themselves; but, received their testimony from the fathers, and wrote 
accordingly. Indeed, there were bishops of old time, nearly one hundred and thirty years ago, both of the 


great city of Rome and of our own city , who condemned those who asserted that the Son is a creature, 
and that He is not of one substance with the Father. Eusebius, the bishop of Caesarea, was acquainted 
with these facts; he, at one time, favoured the Arian heresy, but he afterwards signed the confession of 
faith of the Council of Nicaea. He wrote to the people of his diocese, maintaining that the word 
consubstantial’ was used by illustrious bishops and learned writers as a term for expressing the divinity of 
the Father and of the Son .”“ 


So these men concealed their unsoundness through fear of the majority, and gave their assent to the 
decisions of the council, thus drawing upon themselves the condemnation of the prophet, for the God of 
all cries unto them, “This people honour Me with their lips, but in their hearts they are far from Me .” 
Theonas and Secundus, however, did not like to take this course, and were excommunicated by common 
consent as men who esteemed the Arian blasphemy above evangelical doctrine. The bishops then 
returned to the council, and drew up twenty laws to regulate the discipline of the Church. 


CHAPTER VIII 


FACTS RELATING TO MELETIUS THE EGYPTIAN, FROM WHOM ORIGINATED THE MELETIAN SCHISM, WHICH 
REMAINS TO THIS DAY 


SYNODICAL EPISTLE RESPECTING HIM 


After Meletius had been ordained bishop, which was not long before the Arian controversy, he was 
convicted of certain crimes by the most holy Peter, bishop of Alexandria, who also received the crown of 
martyrdom. After being deposed by Peter he did not acquiesce in his deposition, but filled the Thebaid and 
the adjacent part of Egypt with tumult and disturbance, and rebelled against the primacy of Alexandria. A 
letter was written by the council to the Church of Alexandria, stating what had been decreed against his 
revolutionary practices. It was as follows:— 


Synodical Epistle. 


“To the Church of Alexandria which, by the grace of God, is great and holy, and to the beloved brethren in 
Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis, the bishops who have been convened to the great and holy council of 
Nicaea, send greeting in the Lord. 


“The great and holy council of Nicaea having been convened by the grace of God, and by the most 
religious emperor, Constantine, who summoned us from different provinces and cities, we judge it 
requisite that a letter be sent from the whole Holy Synod to inform you also what questions have been 
mooted and debated, and what has been decreed and established. 


“In the first place, the impious doctrines of Arius were investigated before our most religious emperor 
Constantine; and his impiety was unanimously anathematized, as well as the blasphemous language and 
views which he had propounded, alleging that the Son of God was out of what was not, that before He was 
begotten He was not, that there was a period in which He was not, and that He can, according to His own 
freewill, be capable either of virtue or of vice. The holy council anathematized all these assertions, and 
even refused so much as to listen to such impious and foolish opinions, and such blasphemous 
expressions. The final decision concerning him you already know, or will soon hear; but we will not 
mention it now, lest we should appear to trample upon a man who has already received the recompense 
due to his sins. Such influence has his impiety obtained as to involve Theonas, bishop of Marmarica, and 
Secundus, bishop of Ptolemais, in his ruin, and they have shared his punishment. 


“But after Egypt had, by the grace of God, been delivered from these false and blasphemous opinions, and 
from persons who dared to raise discord and division among a hitherto peaceable people, there yet 
remained the question of the temerity of Meletius, and of those ordained by him. We now inform you, 
beloved brethren, of the decrees of the council on this subject. It was decided by the holy council, that 
Meletius should be treated with clemency, though, strictly speaking, he was not worthy of even the least 
concession. He was permitted to remain in his own city, but was divested of all power, whether of 
nomination or of ordination, neither was he to shew himself in any province or city for these purposes: but 
only to retain the bare name of his office. Those who had received ordination at his hands were to submit 
to a more religious re-ordination; and were to be admitted to communion on the terms of retaining their 
ministry, but of ranking in every diocese and church below those who had been ordained before them by 
Alexander, our much-honoured fellow-minister. Thus they would have no power of choosing or nominating 
others to the ministry, according to their pleasure, or indeed of doing anything with out the consent of the 
bishops of the Catholic and Apostolic Church, who are under Alexander. But they who, by the grace of 
God, and in answer to your prayers, have been detected in no schism, and have continued spotless in the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, are to have the power of electing, and of nominating men worthy of the 
clerical office, and are permitted to do whatsoever is in accordance with law and the authority of the 
Church. If it should happen, that any of those now holding an office in the Church should die, then let 
these recently admitted be advanced to the honours of the deceased, provided only that they appear 
worthy, and that the people choose them, and that the election be confirmed and ratified by the catholic 
bishop of Alexandria. The same privilege has been conceded to all the others. With respect to Meletius, 


however, an exception has been made, both on account of his former insubordination, and of the rashness 
and impetuosity of his disposition; for if the least authority were accorded to him, he might abuse it by 
again exciting confusion. These are the chief points which relate to Egypt, and to the holy Church of 
Alexandria. Whatever other canons were made, or dogmas decreed, you will hear of them from Alexander, 
our most-honoured fellow-minister and brother, who will give you still more accurate information, because 
he himself directed, as well as participated in, every thing that took place. 


“We also give you the good news that, according to your prayers, the celebration of the most holy paschal 
feast was unanimously rectified, so that our brethren of the East, who did not previously keep the festival 
at the same time as those of Rome, and as yourselves, and, indeed, all have done from the beginning, will 
henceforth celebrate it with you. Rejoice, then, in the success of our undertakings, and in the general 
peace and concord, and in the extirpation of every heresy, and receive with still greater honour and more 
fervent love, Alexander, our fellow-minister and your bishop, who imparted joy to us by his presence, and 
who, at a very advanced age, has undergone so much fatigue for the purpose of restoring peace among 
you. Pray for us all, that what has been rightly decreed may remain steadfast, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, being done, as we trust, according to the good pleasure of God and the Father in the Holy Ghost, 
to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 


Notwithstanding the endeavours of that divine assembly of bishops to apply this medicine to the Meletian 
disease, vestiges of his infatuation remain even to this day; for there are in some districts bodies of monks 
who refuse to follow sound doctrine, and observe certain vain points of discipline, agreeing with the 
infatuated views of the Jews and the Samaritans. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE EPISTLE OF THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE, CONCERNING THE MATTERS TRANSACTED AT THE COUNCIL, 
ADDRESSED TO THOSE BISHOPS WHO WERE NOT PRESENT 


The great emperor also wrote an account of the transactions of the council to those bishops who were 
unable to attend. And I consider it worth while to insert this epistle in my work, as it clearly evidences the 
piety of the writer. 


“Constantinus Augustus to the Churches. 


“Viewing the common public prosperity enjoyed at this moment, as the result of the great power of divine 
grace, I am desirous above all things that the blessed members of the Catholic Church should be 
preserved in one faith, in sincere love, and in one form of religion, towards Almighty God. But, since no 
firmer or more effective measure could be adopted to secure this end, than that of submitting everything 
relating to our most holy religion to the examination of all, or most of all, the bishops, I convened as many 
of them as possible, and took my seat among them as one of yourselves; for I would not deny that truth 
which is the source of my greatest joy, namely, that I am your fellow-servant. Every point obtained its due 
investigation, until the doctrine pleasing to the all-seeing God, and conducive to unity, was made clear, so 
that no room should remain for division or controversy concerning the faith. 


“The commemoration of the most sacred paschal feast being then debated, it was unanimously decided, 
that it would be well that it should be everywhere celebrated upon the same day. What can be more fair, 
or more seemly, than that that festival by which we have received the hope of immortality should be 
carefully celebrated by all, on plain grounds, with the same order and exactitude? It was, in the first 
place, declared improper to follow the custom of the Jews in the celebration of this holy festival, because, 
their hands having been stained with crime, the minds of these wretched men are necessarily blinded. By 
rejecting their custom, we establish and hand down to succeeding ages one which is more reasonable, and 
which has been observed ever since the day of our Lord’s sufferings. Let us, then, have nothing in 
common with the Jews, who are our adversaries. For we have received from our Saviour another way. A 
better and more lawful line of conduct is inculcated by our holy religion. Let us with one accord walk 
therein, my much-honoured brethren, studiously avoiding all contact with that evil way. They boast that 
without their instructions we should be unable to commemorate the festival properly. This is the highest 
pitch of absurdity. For how can they entertain right views on any point who, after having compassed the 
death of the Lord, being out of their minds, are guided not by sound reason, but by an unrestrained 
passion, wherever their innate madness carries them. Hence it follows that they have so far lost sight of 
truth, wandering as far as possible from the correct revisal, that they celebrate a second Passover in the 
same year. What motive can we have for following those who are thus confessedly unsound and in dire 
error? For we could never tolerate celebrating the Passover twice in one year. But even if all these facts 
did not exist, your own sagacity would prompt you to watch with diligence and with prayer, lest your pure 
minds should appear to share in the customs of a people so utterly depraved. It must also be borne in 
mind, that upon so important a point as the celebration of a feast of such sanctity, discord is wrong. One 
day has our Saviour set apart for a commemoration of our deliverance, namely, of His most holy Passion. 
One hath He wished His Catholic Church to be, whereof the members, though dispersed throughout the 
most various parts of the world, are yet nourished by one spirit, that is, by the divine will. Let your pious 
sagacity reflect how evil and improper it is, that days devoted by some to fasting, should be spent by 


others in convivial feasting; and that after the paschal feast, some are rejoicing in festivals and 
relaxations, while others give themselves up to the appointed fasts. That this impropriety should be 
rectified, and that all these diversities of commemoration should be resolved into one form, is the will of 
divine Providence, as I am convinced you will all perceive. Therefore, this irregularity must be corrected, 
in order that we may no more have any thing in common with those parricides and the murderers of our 
Lord. An orderly and excellent form of commemoration is observed in all the churches of the western, of 
the southern, and of the northern parts of the world, and by some of the eastern; this form being 
universally commended, I engaged that you would be ready to adopt it likewise, and thus gladly accept 
the rule unanimously adopted in the city of Rome, throughout Italy, in all Africa, in Egypt, the Spains, the 
Gauls, the Britains, Libya, Greece, in the dioceses of Asia, and of Pontus, and in Cilicia, taking into your 
consideration not only that the churches of the places above-mentioned are greater in point of number, 
but also that it is most pious that all should unanimously agree in that course which accurate reasoning 
seems to demand, and which has no single point in common with the perjury of the Jews. 


“Briefly to summarize the whole of the preceding, the judgment of all is, that the holy Paschal feast should 
be held on one and the same day; for, in so holy a matter, it is not becoming that any difference of custom 
should exist, and it is better to follow the opinion which has not the least association with error and sin. 
This being the case, receive with gladness the heavenly gift and the plainly divine command; for all that is 
transacted in the holy councils of the bishops is to be referred to the Divine will. Therefore, when you 
have made known to all our beloved brethren the subject of this epistle, regard yourselves bound to 
accept what has gone before, and to arrange for the regular observance of this holy day, so that when, 
according to my long-cherished desire, I shall see you face to face, I may be able to celebrate with you this 
holy festival upon one and the same day; and may rejoice with you all in witnessing the cruelty of the devil 
destroyed by our efforts, through Divine grace, while our faith and peace and concord flourish throughout 
the world. May God preserve you, beloved brethren.” 


CHAPTER X 


THE DAILY WANTS OF THE CHURCH SUPPLIED BY THE EMPEROR, AND AN ACCOUNT OF HIS OTHER VIRTUES 


Thus did the emperor write to the absent. To those who attended the council, three hundred and eighteen 
in number, he manifested great kindness, addressing them with much gentleness, and presenting them 
with gifts. He ordered numerous couches to be prepared for their accommodation and entertained them 
all at one banquet. Those who were most worthy he received at his own table, distributing the rest at the 
others. Observing that some among them had had the right eye torn out, and learning that this mutilation 
had been undergone for the sake of religion, he placed his lips upon the wounds, believing that he would 
extract a blessing from the kiss. After the conclusion of the feast, he again presented other gifts to them. 
He then wrote to the governors of the provinces, directing that provision-money should be given in every 
city to virgins and widows, and to those who were consecrated to the divine service; and he measured the 
amount of their annual allowance more by the impulse of his own generosity than by their need. The third 
part of the sum is distributed to this day. Julian impiously withheld the whole. His successor conferred the 
sum which is now dispensed, the famine which then prevailed having lessened the resources of the state. 
If the pensions were formerly triple in amount to what they are at present, the generosity of the emperor 
can by this fact be easily seen. 


I do not account it right to pass over the following circumstance in silence. Some quarrelsome individuals 
wrote accusations against certain bishops, and presented their indictments to the emperor. This occurring 
before the establishment of concord, he received the lists, formed them into a packet which he sealed with 
his ring, and ordered them to be kept safely. After the reconciliation had been effected, he brought out 
these writings, and burnt them in their presence, at the same time declaring upon oath that he had not 
read a word of them. He said that the crimes of priests ought not to be made known to the multitude, lest 
they should become an occasion of offence, and lead them to sin without fear. It is reported also that he 
added that if he were to detect a bishop in the very act of committing adultery, he would throw his 
imperial robe over the unlawful deed, lest any should witness the scene, and be thereby injured. Thus did 
he admonish all the priests, as well as confer honours upon them, and then exhorted them to return each 
to his own flock. 


CHAPTER XI 


I shall here insert the letter respecting the faith, written by Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, as it describes 
the effrontery of the Arians, who not only despise our fathers, but reject their own: it contains a 
convincing proof of their madness. They certainly honour Eusebius, because he adopted their sentiments, 
but yet they openly contradict his writings. He wrote this epistle to some of the Arians, who were accusing 
him, it seems, of treachery. The letter itself explains the writer’s object. 


Epistle of Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, which he wrote from Nicaea when the great Council was 
assembled 


“You will have probably learnt from other sources what was decided respecting the faith of the church at 


the general council of Nicaea, for the fame of great transactions generally outruns the accurate account of 
them: but lest rumours not in strict accordance with the truth should reach you, I think it necessary to 
send to you, first, the formulary of faith originally proposed by us, and, next, the second, published with 
additions made to our terms. The following is our formulary, which was read in the presence of our most 
pious emperor, and declared to be couched in right and proper language. 


The Faith put forth by us. 


“As in our first catechetical instruction, and at the time of our baptism, we received from the bishops who 
were before us and as we have learnt from the Holy Scriptures, and, alike as presbyters, and as bishops, 
were wont to believe and teach; so we now believe and thus declare our faith. It is as follows:— 


“We believe in one God, Father Almighty, the Maker of all things, visible and invisible; and in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Word of God, God of God, Light of Light, Life of Life, Only-begotten Son, First-born of 
every creature, begotten of the Father before all worlds; by Whom all things were made; Who for our 
salvation was incarnate, and lived among men . He suffered and rose again the third day, and ascended to 
the Father; and He will come again in glory to judge the quick and the dead. We also believe in one Holy 
Ghost. 


“We believe in the being and continual existence of each of these; that the Father is in truth the Father; 
the Son in truth the Son; the Holy Ghost in truth the Holy Ghost; as our Lord, when sending out His 
disciples to preach the Gospel, said, Go forth and teach all nations, baptizing them into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost .’ We positively affirm that we hold this faith, that we have 
always held it, and that we adhere to it even unto death, condemning all ungodly heresy. We testify, as 
before God the Almighty and our Lord Jesus Christ, that we have thought thus from the heart, and from 
the soul, ever since we have known ourselves; and we have the means of showing, and, indeed, of 
convincing you, that we have always during the past thus believed and preached.’ 


“When this formulary had been set forth by us, there was no room to gainsay it; but our beloved emperor 
himself was the first to testify that it was most orthodox, and that he coincided in opinion with it; and he 
exhorted the others to sign it, and to receive all the doctrine it contained, with the single addition of the 
one word—consubstantial.’ He explained that this term implied no bodily condition or change , for that the 
Son did not derive His existence from the Father either by means of division or of abscission, since an 
immaterial, intellectual, and incorporeal nature could not be subject to any bodily condition or change . 
These things must be understood as bearing a divine and mysterious signification. Thus reasoned our 
wisest and most religious emperor. The addition of the word consubstantial has given occasion for the 
composition of the following formulary:— 


The Creed published by the Council. 


“We believe in one God, Father Almighty, Maker of all things visible and invisible. And in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, begotten of the Father; only-begotten, that is, of the substance of the Father, God 
of God, Light of Light, Very God of very God, begotten not made, being of one substance with the Father: 
by Whom all things were made both in heaven and on earth: Who for us men, and for our salvation, came 
down from heaven, and was incarnate, and was made man; He suffered, and rose gain the third day; He 
ascended into heaven, and is coming to judge both quick and dead. And we believe in the Holy Ghost. The 
holy Catholic and Apostolic Church anathematizes all who say that there was a time when the Son of God 
was not; that before He was begotten He was not; that He was made out of the non-existent; or that He is 
of a different essence and of a different substance from the Father; and that He is susceptible of variation 
or change.’ 


“When they had set forth this formulary, we did not leave without examination that passage in which it is 
said that the Son is of the substance of the Father, and consubstantial with the Father. Questions and 
arguments thence arose, and the meaning of the terms was exactly tested. Accordingly they were led to 
confess that the word consubstantial signifies that the Son is of the Father, but not as being a part of the 
Father. We deemed it right to receive this opinion; for that is sound doctrine which teaches that the Son is 
of the Father, but not part of His substance. From the love of peace, and lest we should fall from the true 
belief, we also accept this view, neither do we reject the term consubstantial.’ For the same reason we 
admitted the expression, begotten, but not made;’ for they alleged that the word made’ applies generally 
to all things which were created by the Son, to which the Son is in no respect similar; and that 
consequently He is not a created thing, like the things made by Him, but is of a substance superior to all 
created objects. The Holy Scriptures teach Him to be begotten of the Father, by a mode of generation 
which is incomprehensible and inexplicable to all created beings. So also the term of one substance with 
the Father,’ when investigated, was accepted not in accordance with bodily relations or similarity to 
mortal beings. For it was also shown that it does not either imply division of substance, nor abscission, nor 
any modification or change or diminution in the power of the Father, all of which are alien from the nature 
of the unbegotten Father. It was concluded that the expression being of one substance with the Father,’ 
implies that the Son of God does not resemble, in any one respect, the creatures which He has made; but 
that to the Father alone, who begat Him, He is in all points perfectly like: for He is of the essence and of 
the substance of none save of the Father. This interpretation having been given of the doctrine, it 


you gave gall and vinegar to drink! This is He whom His disciples secretly stole away, that it might be said 
He had risen again, or the gardener abstracted, that his lettuces might come to no harm from the crowds 
of visitants!” What quaestor or priest in his munificence will bestow on you the favour of seeing and 
exulting in such things as these? And yet even now we in a measure have them by faith in the picturings 
of imagination. But what are the things which eye has not seen, ear has not heard, and which have not so 
much as dimly dawned upon the human heart? Whatever they are, they are nobler, I believe, than circus, 
and both theatres, and every race-course. 


appeared right to us to assent to it, especially as we were aware that of the ancients some learned and 
celebrated bishops and writers have used the term consubstantial’ with respect to the divinity of the 
Father and of the Son. 


“These are the circumstances which I had to communicate respecting the published formulary of the faith. 
To it we all agreed, not without investigation, but, after having subjected the views submitted to us to 
thorough examination in the presence of our most beloved emperor, for the above reasons we all 
acquiesced in it. We also allowed that the anathema appended by them to their formulary of faith should 
be accepted, because it prohibits the use of words which are not scriptural; through which almost all the 
disorder and troubles of the Church have arisen. And since no passage of the inspired Scripture uses the 
terms out of the non-existent,’ or that there was a time when He was not,’ nor indeed any of the other 
phrases of the same class, it did not appear reasonable to assert or to teach such things. In this opinion, 
therefore, we judged it right to agree; since, indeed, we had never, at any former period, been accustomed 
to use such terms . Moreover, the condemnation of the assertion that before He was begotten He was not, 
did not appear to involve any incongruity, because all assent to the fact that He was the Son of God before 
He was begotten according to the flesh. And here our emperor, most beloved by God, began to reason 
concerning His divine origin, and His existence before all ages. He was virtually in the Father without 
generation , even before He was actually begotten, the Father having always been the Father, just as He 
has always been a King and a Saviour, and, virtually, all things, and has never known any change of being 
or action. 


“We have thought it requisite, beloved brethren, to transmit you an account of these circumstances, in 
order to show you what examination and investigation we bestowed on all the questions which we had to 
decide; and also to prove how at one time we resisted firmly, even to the last hour, when doctrines 
improperly expressed offended us, and, at another time, we, without contention, accepted the articles 
which contained nothing objectionable, when after a thorough and candid investigation of their 
signification, they appeared perfectly conformable with what had been confessed by us in the formulary of 
faith which we had published.” 


CHAPTER XII 


CONFUTATION OF THE BLASPHEMIES OF THE ARIANS OF OUR TIME, FROM THE WRITINGS OF EUSEBIUS, 
BISHOP OF CAESAREA 


Eusebius clearly testifies that the aforesaid term “consubstantial” is not a new one, nor the invention of 
the fathers assembled at the council; but that, from the very first it has been handed down from father to 
son. He states that all those then assembled unanimously received the creed then published; and he again 
bears testimony to the same fact in another work, in which he highly extols the conduct of the great 
Constantine. He writes as follows :— 


“The emperor having delivered this discourse in Latin, it was translated into Greek by an interpreter, and 
then he gave liberty of speech to the leaders of the council. Some at once began to bring forward 
complaints against their neighbours, while others had recourse to recriminations and reproaches. Each 
party had much to urge, and at the beginning the debate waxed very violent. The emperor patiently and 
attentively listened to all that was advanced, and gave full attention to what was urged by each party in 
turn. He calmly endeavoured to reconcile the conflicting parties; addressing them mildly in Greek, of 
which language he was not ignorant, in a sweet and gentle manner. Some he convinced by argument, 
others he put to the blush; he commended those who had spoken well, and excited all to unanimity; until, 
at length, he reduced them all to oneness of mind and opinion on all the disputed points, so that they all 
agreed to hold the same faith, and to celebrate the festival of Salvation upon the same day. What had been 
decided was committed to writing, and was signed by all the bishops.” 


Soon after the author thus continues the narrative:— 


“When matters had been thus arranged, the emperor gave them permission to return to their own 
dioceses. They returned with great joy, and have ever since continued to be of the one opinion, agreed 
upon in the presence of the emperor, and, though once widely separated, now united together, as it were, 
in one body. Constantine, rejoicing in the success of his efforts, made known these happy results by letter 
to those who were at a distance. He ordered large sums of money to be liberally distributed both among 
the inhabitants of the country and of the cities, in order that the twentieth anniversary of his reign might 
be celebrated with public festivities.” 


Although the Arians impiously gainsay the statements of the other fathers, yet they ought to believe what 
has been written by this father, whom they have been accustomed to admire. They ought, therefore, to 
receive his testimony to the unanimity with which the confession of faith was signed by all. But, since they 
impugn the opinions of their own leaders, they ought to become acquainted with the most foul and 
terrible manner of the death of Arius and with all their powers to flee from the impious doctrine of which 
he was the parent. As it is likely that the mode of his death is not known by all, I shall here relate it. 


CHAPTER XIII 
EXTRACT FROM THE LETTER OF ATHANASIUS ON THE DEATH OF ARIUS 


After Arius had remained a long time in Alexandria, he endeavoured riotously to obtrude himself again 
into the assemblies of the Church, professing to renounce his impiety, and promising to receive the 
confession of faith drawn up by the fathers. But not succeeding in obtaining the confidence of the divine 
Alexander, nor of Athanasius, who followed Alexander alike in the patriarchate and in piety, he, helped and 
encouraged by Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, betook himself to Constantinople. The intrigues upon 
which he then entered, and their punishment by the righteous Judge are all best narrated by the excellent 
Athanasius, in his letter to Apion . I shall therefore now insert this passage in my work. He writes:— 


“T was not at Constantinople when he died; but Macarius, the presbyter, was there, and from him I learnt 
all the circumstances. The emperor Constantine was induced by Eusebius and his party to send for Arius. 
Upon his arrival, the emperor asked him whether he held the faith of the Catholic church. Arius then 
swore that his faith was orthodox, and presented a written summary of his belief; concealing, however, 
the reasons of his ejection from the Church by the bishop Alexander, and making a dishonest use of the 
language of Holy Scripture. When, therefore, he had declared upon oath that he did not hold the errors 
for which he had been expelled from the Church by Alexander, Constantine dismissed him, saying, If thy 
faith is orthodox, thou hast well sworn; but if thy faith is impious and yet thou hast sworn, let God from 
heaven judge thee.’ When he quitted the emperor, the partizans of Eusebius, with their usual violence, 
desired to conduct him into the church; but Alexander, of blessed memory, bishop of Constantinople, 
refused his permission, alleging that the inventor of the heresy ought not to be admitted into communion. 
Then at last the partizans of Eusebius pronounced the threat: As, against your will, we succeeded in 
prevailing on the emperor to send for Arius, so now, even if you forbid it, shall Arius join in communion 
with us in this church to-morrow.’ It was on Saturday that they said this. The bishop Alexander, deeply 
grieved at what he had heard, went into the church and poured forth his lamentations, raising his hands 
in supplication to God, and throwing himself on his face on the pavement in the sanctuary , prayed. 
Macarius went in with him, prayed with him, and heard his prayers. He asked one of two things. If Arius,’ 
said he, is to be joined to the Church to-morrow, let me Thy servant depart, and do not destroy the pious 
with the impious. If Thou wilt spare Thy Church, and I know that Thou dost spare her, look upon the 
words of the followers of Eusebius, and give not over Thy heritage to destruction and to shame. Remove 
Arius, lest if he come into the Church, heresy seem to come in with him, and impiety be hereafter deemed 
piety.’ Having thus prayed, the bishop left the church deeply anxious, and then a horrible and 
extraordinary catastrophe ensued. The followers of Eusebius had launched out into threats, while the 
bishop had recourse to prayer. Arius, emboldened by the protection of his party, delivered many trifling 
and foolish speeches, when he was suddenly compelled by a call of nature to retire, and immediately, as it 
is written, falling headlong, he burst asunder in the midst ,’ and gave up the ghost, being deprived at once 
both of communion and of life. This, then, was the end of Arius . The followers of Eusebius were covered 
with shame, and buried him whose belief they shared. The blessed Alexander completed the celebration, 
rejoicing with the Church in piety and orthodoxy, praying with all the brethren and greatly glorifying God. 
This was not because he rejoiced at the death of Arius—God forbid; for it is appointed unto all men once 
to die ;’ but because the event plainly transcended any human condemnation. For the Lord Himself 
passing judgment upon the menaces of the followers of Eusebius, and the prayer of Alexander, condemned 
the Arian heresy, and shewed that it was unworthy of being received into the communion of the Church; 
thus manifesting to all that, even if it received the countenance and support of the emperor, and of all 
men, yet by truth itself it stood condemned.” 


These were the first fruits, reaped by Arius, of those pernicious seeds which he had himself sown, and 
formed the prelude to the punishments that awaited him hereafter. His impiety was condemned by his 
punishment. 


I shall now turn my narrative to the piety of the emperor. He addressed a letter to all the subjects of the 
Roman empire, exhorting them to renounce their former errors, and to embrace the doctrines of our 
Saviour, and trying to guide them to this truth. He stirred up the bishops in every city to build churches, 
and encouraged them not only by his letter, but also by presenting them with large sums of money, and 
defraying all the expenses of building. This his own letter sets forth, which was after this manner:— 


CHAPTER XIV 
LETTER WRITTEN BY THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE RESPECTING THE BUILDING OF CHURCHES 


“Constantinus Augustus, the great and the victorious, to Eusebius. 


“T am well aware, and am thoroughly convinced, my beloved brother, that as the servants of our Saviour 
Christ have been suffering up to the present time from nefarious machinations and tyrannical 
persecutions, the fabrics of all the churches must have either fallen into utter ruin from neglect, or, 
through apprehension of the impending iniquity, have been reduced below their proper dignity. But now 
that freedom is restored, and that dragon , through the providence of God, and by our instrumentality, 
thrust out from the government of the Empire, I think that the divine power has become known to all, and 


that those who hitherto, from fear or from incredulity or from depravity, have lived in error, will now, upon 
becoming acquainted with Him who truly is, be led into the true and correct manner of life. Exert yourself, 
therefore, diligently in the reparation of the churches under your own jurisdiction, and admonish the 
principal bishops, priests, and deacons of other places to engage zealously in the same work; in order that 
all the churches which still exist may be repaired or enlarged, and that new ones may be built wherever 
they are required. You, and others through your intervention, can apply to magistrates and to provincial 
governments , for all that may be necessary for this purpose; for they have received written injunctions to 
render zealous obedience to whatever your holiness may command. May God preserve you, beloved 
brother.” 


Thus the emperor wrote to the bishops in each province respecting the building of churches. From his 
letter to Eusebius of Palestine, it is easily learnt what measures he adopted to obtain copies of the Holy 
Bible . 


CHAPTER XV 
THE EPISTLE OF CONSTANTINE CONCERNING THE PREPARATION OF COPIES OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 


“Constantinus Augustus, the great and the victorious, to Eusebius. 


“In the city which bears our name, a great number of persons have, through the providential care of God 
the Saviour, united themselves to the holy Church. As all things there are in a state of rapid improvement, 
we deemed it most important that an additional number of churches should be built. Adopt joyfully the 
mode of procedure determined upon by us, which we have thought expedient to make known to your 
prudence, namely, that you should get written, on fine parchment, fifty volumes , easily legible and handy 
for use; these you must have transcribed by skilled calligraphers, accurately acquainted with their art. I 
mean, of course, copies of the Holy Scriptures, which, as you know, it is most necessary that the 
congregation of the Church should both have and use. A letter has been sent from our clemency to the 
catholicus of the diocese, in order that he may be careful that everything necessary for the undertaking is 
supplied. The duty devolving upon you is to take measures to ensure the completion of these manuscripts 
within a short space of time. When they are finished, you are authorised by this letter to order two public 
carriages for the purpose of transmitting them to us; and thus the fair manuscripts will be easily 
submitted to our inspection. Appoint one of the deacons of your church to take charge of this part of the 
business; when he comes to us, he shall receive proofs of our benevolence. May God preserve you, 
beloved brother.” 


What has been already said is enough to shew, nay to clearly prove, how great zeal the emperor 
manifested on the matters of religion. I will, however, add his noble acts with regard to the Sepulchre of 
our Saviour. For having learnt that the idolaters, in their frantic rage, had heaped earth over the Lord’s 
tomb, eager thus to destroy all remembrance of His Salvation, and had built over it a temple to the 
goddess of unbridled lust, in mockery of the Virgin’s birth, the emperor ordered the foul shrine to be 
demolished, and the soil polluted with abominable sacrifices to be carried away and thrown out far from 
the city, and a new temple of great size and beauty to be erected on the site. All this is clearly set forth in 
the letter which he wrote to the president of the church of Jerusalem, Macarius, whom we have already 
mentioned as a member of the great Nicene Council, and united with his brethren in withstanding the 
blasphemies of Arius. The following is the letter. 


CHAPTER XVI 


LETTER FROM THE EMPEROR TO MACARIUS, BISHOP OF JERUSALEM, CONCERNING THE BUILDING OF THE 
HOLY CHURCH 


“Constantinus, the victorious and the great, to Macarius. 


“The grace of our Saviour is so wonderful, that no words are adequate to express the present marvel. The 
fact that the monument of His most holy sufferings should have remained concealed beneath the earth, 
during so long a course of years, until the time when, on the death of the common enemy of all, it was 
destined to shine forth on His liberated servants, surpasses every other subject of admiration. If all the 
wise men throughout the world were collected into one place, and were to endeavour to express 
themselves worthily of it, they could not approach within an infinite distance of it; for this miracle is as 
much beyond all human power of belief, as heavenly things by their nature are mightier than human. 
Hence it is my first and only object that, as by new miracles the faith in the truth is daily confirmed, so the 
minds of us all may be more earnestly devoted to the holy law, wisely, zealously, and with one accord. As 
my design is, I think, now generally known, I desire that you, above all, should be assured that my most 
intense anxiety is to decorate with beautiful edifices that consecrated spot, which by God’s command I 
have relieved from the burden of the foul idol which encumbered it. For from the beginning He declared it 
holy, and has rendered it still more holy from the time that He brought to light the proof and memorial of 
the sufferings of our Lord. 


I trust, then, to your sagacity to take every necessary care, not only that the basilica itself surpass all 
others; but that all its arrangements be such that this building may be incomparably superior to the most 
beautiful structures in every city throughout the world. We have entrusted our friend Dracilianus , who 
discharges the functions of the most illustrious praefect of the province, with the superintendence of the 
work of the erection and decoration of the walls. He has received our orders to engage workmen and 
artisans, and to provide all that you may deem requisite for the building. Let us know, by letter, when you 
have inspected the work, what columns or marbles you consider would be most ornamental, in order that 
whatever you may inform us is necessary for the work may be conveyed thither from all quarters of the 
world. For that which is of all places the most wonderful, ought to be decorated in accordance with its 
dignity. I wish to learn from you whether you think that the vaulted roof of the basilica ought to be 
panelled , or to be adorned in some other way; for if it is to be panelled it may also be gilt. Your holiness 
must signify to the aforesaid officers, as soon as possible, what workmen and artificers, and what sums of 
money, are requisite; and let me know promptly not only about the marbles and columns, but also about 
the panelled ceiling, if you decide that this will be the most beautiful mode of construction. May God 
preserve you, beloved brother .” 


CHAPTER XVII 
HELENA , MOTHER OF THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE 
HER ZEAL IN THE ERECTION OF THE HOLY CHURCH 


The bearer of these letters was no less illustrious a personage than the mother of the emperor, even she 
who was glorious in her offspring, whose piety was celebrated by all; she who brought forth that great 
luminary and nurtured him in piety. She did not shrink from the fatigue of the journey on account of her 
extreme old age, but undertook it a little before her death, which occurred in her eightieth year . 


When the empress beheld the place where the Saviour suffered, she immediately ordered the idolatrous 
temple, which had been there erected , to be destroyed, and the very earth on which it stood to be 
removed. When the tomb, which had been so long concealed, was discovered, three crosses were seen 
buried near the Lord’s sepulchre. All held it as certain that one of these crosses was that of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that the other two were those of the thieves who were crucified with Him. Yet they could not 
discern to which of the three the Body of the Lord had been brought nigh, and which had received the 
outpouring of His precious Blood. But the wise and holy Macarius, the president of the city, resolved this 
question in the following manner. He caused a lady of rank, who had been long suffering from disease, to 
be touched by each of the crosses, with earnest prayer, and thus discerned the virtue residing in that of 
the Saviour. For the instant this cross was brought near the lady, it expelled the sore disease, and made 
her whole. 


The mother of the emperor, on learning the accomplishment of her desire, gave orders that a portion of 
the nails should be inserted in the royal helmet, in order that the head of her son might be preserved from 
the darts of his enemies . The other portion of the nails she ordered to be formed into the bridle of his 
horse, not only to ensure the safety of the emperor, but also to fulfil an ancient prophecy; for long before 
Zechariah, the prophet, had predicted that “There shall be upon the bridles of the horses Holiness unto 
the Lord Almighty .” 


She had part of the cross of our Saviour conveyed to the palace . The rest was enclosed in a covering of 
silver, and committed to the care of the bishop of the city, whom she exhorted to preserve it carefully, in 
order that it might be transmitted uninjured to posterity . She then sent everywhere for workmen and for 
materials, and caused the most spacious and most magnificent churches to be erected. It is unnecessary 
to describe their beauty and grandeur; for all the pious, if I may so speak, hasten thither and behold the 
magnificence of the buildings . 


This celebrated and admirable empress performed another action worthy of being remembered. She 
assembled all the women who had vowed perpetual virginity, and placing them on couches, she herself 
fulfilled the duties of a handmaid, serving them with food and handing them cups and pouring out wine, 
and bringing a basin and pitcher, and pouring out water to wash their hands. 


After performing these and other laudable actions, the empress returned to her son, and not long after, 
she joyfully entered upon the other and a better life, after having given her son much pious advice and her 
fervent parting blessing. After her death, those honours were rendered to her memory which her stedfast 
and zealous service to God deserved . 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE UNLAWFUL TRANSLATION OF EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF NICOMEDIA 


The Arian party did not desist from their evil machinations. They had only signed the confession of faith 
for the purpose of disguising themselves in sheeps’-skins, while they were acting the part of wolves. The 
holy Alexander, of Byzantium, for the city was not yet called Constantinople, who by his prayer had 


pierced Arius to the heart, had, at the period to which we are referring, been translated to a better life. 
Eusebius, the propagator of impiety, little regarding the definition which, only a short time previously, he 
with the other bishops had agreed upon, without delay quitted Nicomedia and seized upon the see of 
Constantinople, in direct violation of that canon which prohibits bishops and presbyters from being 
translated from one city to another. But that those who carry their infatuation so far as to deny the divinity 
of the only-begotten Son of God, should likewise violate the other laws, cannot excite surprise. Nor was 
this the first occasion that he made this innovation; for, having been originally entrusted with the see of 
Berytus, he leapt from thence to Nicomedia. Whence he was expelled by the synod, on account of his 
manifest impiety, as was likewise Theognis, bishop of Nicaea. This is related a second time in the letters of 
the emperor Constantine; and I shall here insert the close of the letter which he wrote to the 
Nicomedians. 


CHAPTER XIX 


EPISTLE OF THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE AGAINST EUSEBIUS AND THEOGNIS, ADDRESSED TO THE 
NICOMEDIANS 


“Who has taught these doctrines to the innocent multitude? It is manifestly Eusebius, the co-operator in 
the cruelty of the tyrants. For that he was the creature of the tyrant has been clearly shown; and, indeed, 
is proved by the slaughter of the bishops, and by the fact that these victims were true bishops. The 
relentless persecution of the Christians proclaims this fact aloud. 


“T shall not here say anything of the insults directed against me, by which the conspiracies of the opposite 
faction were mainly carried out. But he went so far as to send spies to watch me, and scarcely refrained 
from raising troops in aid of the tyrant. Let not any one imagine that I allege what I am not prepared to 
prove. I am in possession of clear evidence; for I have caused the bishops and presbyters belonging to his 
following to be seized. But I pass over all these facts. I only mention them for the purpose of making these 
persons ashamed of their conduct, and not from any feeling of resentment. 


“There is one thing I fear, one thing which causes me anxiety, and that is to see you charged as 
accomplices; for you are influenced by the doctrines of Eusebius, and have thus been led away from the 
truth. But your cure will be speedy, if, after obtaining a bishop who holds pure and faithful doctrines, you 
will but look unto God. This depends upon you alone; and you would, no doubt, have thus acted long ago, 
had not the aforesaid Eusebius come here, strongly supported by those then in power, and overturned all 
discipline. 


“As it is necessary to say something more about Eusebius, your patience will remember that a council was 
held in the city of Nicaea, at which, in obedience to my conscience, I was present, being actuated by no 
other motive than the desire of producing unanimity among all, and before all else of proving and 
dispelling the mischief which originated from the infatuation of Arius of Alexandria, and was straightway 
strengthened by the absurd and pernicious machinations of Eusebius. But, beloved and much-honoured 
brethren, you know not how earnestly and how disgracefully Eusebius, although convicted by the 
testimony of his own conscience, persevered in the support of the false doctrines which had been 
universally condemned. He secretly sent persons to me to petition on his behalf, and personally intreated 
my assistance in preventing his being ejected from his bishopric, although his crimes had been fully 
detected. God, who, I trust, will continue His goodness towards you and towards me, is witness to the 
truth of what I say. I was then myself deluded and deceived by Eusebius, as you shall well know. In 
everything he acted according to his own desire, his mind being full of every kind of secret evil. 


“Omitting the relation of the rest of his misdeeds, it is well that you should be informed of the crime which 
he lately perpetrated in concert with Theognis, the accomplice of his folly. I had sent orders for the 
apprehension of certain individuals in Alexandria who had deserted our faith, and by whose means the 
firebrand of dissension was kindled. But these good gentlemen, forsooth, bishops, whom, by the clemency 
of the council, I had reserved for penitence, not only received them under their protection, but also 
participated in their evil deeds. Hence I came to the determination to punish these ungrateful men, by 
apprehending and banishing them to some far-distant region. 


“Tt is now your duty to look unto God with that same faith which it is clear that you have ever held, and in 
which it is fitting you should abide. So let us have cause of rejoicing in the appointment of pure, orthodox, 
and beneficent bishops. If any one should make mention of those destroyers, or presume to speak in their 
praise, let him know that his audacity will be repressed by the authority which has been committed to me 
as the servant of God. May God preserve you, beloved brethren!” 


The above-mentioned bishops were then deposed and banished. Amphion was entrusted with the church 
of Nicomedia, and Chrestus with that of Nicaea. But the exiled bishops, employing their customary 
artifices, abused the benevolence of the emperor, renewed the previous contests, and regained their 
former power. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE ARTFUL MACHINATIONS OF EUSEBIUS AND HIS FOLLOWERS AGAINST THE HOLY EUSTATHIUS, BISHOP OF 
ANTIOCH 


Eusebius, as I have already stated, seized the diocese of Constantinople by force. And thus having 
acquired great power in that city, frequently visiting and holding familiar intercourse with the emperor, he 
gained confidence and formed plots against those who were foremost in the support of the truth. He at 
first feigned a desire of going to Jerusalem, to see the celebrated edifices there erected: and the emperor, 
who was deceived by his flattery, allowed him to set out with the utmost honour, providing him with 
carriages, and the rest of his equipage and retinue. Theognis, bishop of Nicaea, who, as we have before 
said, was his accomplice in his evil designs, travelled with him. When they arrived at Antioch, they put on 
the mask of friendship, and were received with the utmost deference. Eustathius, the great champion of 
the faith, treated them with fraternal kindness. When they arrived at the holy places, they had an 
interview with those who were of the same opinions as themselves, namely, Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, 
Patrophilus, bishop of Scythopolis, Aetius, bishop of Lydda, Theodotus, bishop of Laodicea, and others 
who had imbibed the Arian sentiments; they made known the plot they had hatched to them, and went 
with them to Antioch. The pretext for their journey was, that due honour might be rendered to Eusebius; 
but their real motive was their war against religion. They bribed a low woman, who made a traffic of her 
beauty, to sell them her tongue, and then repaired to the council, and when all the spectators had been 
ordered to retire, they introduced the wretched woman. She held a babe in her arms, of which she loudly 
and impudently affirmed that Eustathius was the father. Eustathius, conscious of his innocence, asked her 
whether she could bring forward any witness to prove what she had advanced. She replied that she could 
not: yet these equitable judges admitted her to oath, although it is said in the law, that “at the mouth of 
two or three witnesses shall the matter be established ;” and the apostle says, “against an elder receive 
not any accusation but before two or three witnesses .” But they despised these divine laws, and admitted 
the accusation against this great man without any witnesses. When the woman had again declared upon 
oath that Eustathius was the father of the babe, these truth-loving judges condemned him as an adulterer. 
When the other bishops, who upheld the apostolical doctrines, being ignorant of all these intrigues, openly 
opposed the sentence, and advised Eustathius not to submit to it, the originators of the plot promptly 
repaired to the emperor, and endeavoured to persuade him that the accusation was true, and the sentence 
of deposition just; and they succeeded in obtaining the banishment of this champion of piety and chastity, 
as an adulterer and a tyrant. He was conducted across Thrace to a city of Illyricum . 


CHAPTER XXI 


BISHOPS OF HERETICAL OPINIONS ORDAINED IN ANTIOCH AFTER THE BANISHMENT OF ST. EUSTATHIUS 


Eulalius was first consecrated in place of Eustathius. But Eulalius surviving his elevation only a short 
period, it was intended that Eusebius of Palestine should be translated to this bishopric. Eusebius, 
however, refused the appointment, and the emperor forbade its being conferred on him. Next Euphronius 
was put forward, who also dying, after a lapse of only one year and a few months, the see was conferred 
on Flaccillus . All these bishops secretly clung to the Arian heresy. Hence it was that most of those 
individuals, whether of the clergy or of the laity, who valued the true religion, left the churches and 
formed assemblies among themselves. They were called Eustathians, since it was after the banishment of 
Eustathius that they began to hold their meetings. The wretched woman above-mentioned was soon after 
attacked by a severe and protracted illness, and then avowed the imposture in which she had been 
engaged, and made known the whole plot, not only to two or three, but to a very large number of priests. 
She confessed that she had been bribed to bring this false and impudent charge, but yet that her oath was 
not altogether false, as a certain Eustathius, a coppersmith, was the father of the babe. Such were some 
of the crimes perpetrated in Antioch by this most excellent faction. 


CHAPTER XXII 
CONVERSION OF THE INDIANS 


At this period, the light of the knowledge of God was for the first time shed upon India. The courage and 
the piety of the emperor had become celebrated throughout the world; and the barbarians, having learnt 
by experience to choose peace rather than war, were able to enjoy intercourse with one another without 
fear. Many persons, therefore, set out on long journeys; some for the desire of making discoveries, others 
from a spirit of commercial enterprise. About this period a native of Tyre , acquainted with Greek 
philosophy, desiring to penetrate into the interior of India, set off for this purpose with his two young 
nephews. When he had accomplished the object of his wishes, he embarked for his own country. The ship 
being compelled to put in to land in order to obtain a fresh supply of water, the barbarians fell upon her, 
drowned some of the crew, and took the others prisoners. The uncle was among the number of those who 
were killed, and the lads were conducted to the king. The name of the one was AEdesius, and of the other 
Frumentius. The king of the country, in course of time, perceiving their intelligence, promoted them to the 
superintendence of his household. If any one should doubt the truth of this account, let him recall to mind 
the history of Joseph in the kingdom of Egypt, and also the history of Daniel, and of the three champions 


of the truth, who, from being captives, became princes of Babylon. The king died; but these young men 
remained with his son, and were advanced to still greater power. As they had been brought up in the true 
religion, they exhorted the merchants who visited the country to assemble, according to the custom of 
Romans , to take part in the divine liturgy. After a considerable time they solicited the king to reward their 
services by permitting them to return to their own country. They obtained his permission, and safely 
reached Roman territory. AEdesius directed his course towards Tyre, but Frumentius, whose religious zeal 
was greater than the natural feeling of affection for his relatives, proceeded to Alexandria, and informed 
the bishop of that city that the Indians were deeply anxious to obtain spiritual light. Athanasius then held 
the rudder of that church; he heard the story, and then “Who,” said he, “better than you yourself can 
scatter the mists of ignorance, and introduce among this people the light of Divine preaching?” After 
having said this, he conferred upon him the episcopal dignity, and sent him to the spiritual culture of that 
nation. The newly-ordained bishop left this country, caring nothing for the mighty ocean, and returned to 
the untilled ground of his work. There, having the grace of God to labour with him, he cheerfully and 
successfully played the husbandman, catching those who sought to gainsay his words by works of 
apostolic wonder, and thus, by these marvels, confirming his teaching, he continued each day to take 
many souls alive . 


CHAPTER XXIII 
CONVERSION OF THE IBERIANS 


Frumentius thus led the Indians to the knowledge of God. Iberia, about the same time, was guided into 
the way of truth by a captive woman . She continued instant in prayer, allowing herself no softer bed than 
a sack spread upon the ground, and accounted fasting her highest luxury. This austerity was rewarded by 
gifts similar to those of the Apostles. The barbarians, who were ignorant of medicine, were accustomed, 
when attacked by disease, to go to one another’s houses, in order to ask those who had suffered in a 
similar way, and had got well, by what means they had been cured. In accordance with this custom, a 
mother who had a sick child, repaired to this admirable woman, to enquire if she knew of any cure for the 
disease. The latter took the child, placed it upon her bed, and prayed to the Creator of the world to be 
propitious to it, and cure the disease. He heard her prayer, and made it whole. This extraordinary woman 
hence obtained great celebrity; and the queen, who was suffering from a severe disease, hearing of her by 
report, sent for her. The captive held herself in very low estimation, and would not accept the invitation of 
the queen. But the queen, forced by her sore need, and careless of her royal dignity, herself ran to the 
captive. The latter made the queen lie down upon her mean bed, and once again applied to her disease 
the efficacious remedy of prayer. The queen was healed, and offered as rewards for her cure, gold, silver, 
tunics, and mantles, and such gifts as she thought worthy of possession, and such as royal munificence 
should bestow. The holy woman told her that she did not want any of these, but that she would deem her 
greatest reward to be the queen’s knowledge of true religion. She then, as far as in her lay, explained the 
Divine doctrines, and exhorted her to erect a church in honour of Christ who had made her whole. The 
queen then returned to the palace, and excited the admiration of her consort, by the suddenness of her 
cure; she then made known to him the power of that God whom the captive adored, and besought him to 
acknowledge the one only God, and to erect a church to Him, and to lead all the nation to worship Him. 
The king was greatly delighted with the miracle which had been performed upon the queen, but he would 
not consent to erect a church. A short time after he went out hunting, and the loving Lord made a prey of 
him as He did of Paul; for a sudden darkness enveloped him and forbade him to move from the spot; while 
those who were hunting with him enjoyed the customary sunlight, and he alone was bound with the 
fetters of blindness. In his perplexity he found a way of escape, for calling to mind his former unbelief, he 
implored the help of the God of the captive woman, and immediately the darkness was dispelled. He then 
went to the marvellous captive, and asked her to shew him how a church ought to be built. He who once 
filled Bezaleel with architectural skill, graciously enabled this woman to devise the plan of a church. The 
woman set about the plan, and men began to dig and build. When the edifice was completed, the roof put 
on, and every thing supplied except the priests, this admirable woman found means to obtain these also. 
For she persuaded the king to send an embassy to the Roman emperor asking for teachers of religion. The 
king accordingly despatched an embassy for the purpose. The emperor Constantine, who was warmly 
attached to the cause of religion, when informed of the purport of the embassy, gladly welcomed the 
ambassadors, and selected a bishop endowed with great faith, wisdom, and virtue, and presenting him 
with many gifts, sent him to the Iberians, that he might make known to them the true God. Not content 
with having granted the requests of the Iberians, he of his own accord undertook the protection of the 
Christians in Persia; for, learning that they were persecuted by the heathens, and that their king himself, a 
slave to error, was contriving various cunning plots for their destruction, he wrote to him, entreating him 
to embrace the Christian religion himself, as well as to honour its professors. His own letter will render 
his earnestness in the cause the plainer. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


LETTER WRITTEN BY THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE TO SAPOR , THE KING OF PERSIA, RESPECTING THE 
CHRISTIANS 


“In protecting the holy faith I enjoy the light of truth, and by following the light of truth I attain to fuller 


knowledge of the faith. Therefore, as facts prove, I recognize that most holy worship as teaching the 
knowledge of the most holy God. This service I profess. With the Power of this God for my ally, beginning 
at the furthest boundaries of the ocean, I have, one after another, quickened every part of the world with 
hope. Now all the peoples once enslaved by many tyrants, worn by their daily miseries, and almost 
extinct, have been kindled to fresh life by receiving the protection of the State. 


“The God I reverence is He whose emblem my dedicated troops bear on their shoulders, marching 
whithersoever the cause of justice leads them, and rewarding me by their splendid victories. I confess that 
I reverence this God with eternal remembrance. Him, who dwelleth in the highest heavens, I contemplate 
with pure and unpolluted mind. On Him I call on bended knees, shunning all abominable blood, all 
unseemly and ill-omened odours, all fire of incantation , and all pollution by which unlawful and shameful 
error has destroyed whole nations and hurled them down to hell. 


“God does not permit those gifts which, in His beneficent Providence, He has bestowed upon men for the 
supply of their wants to be perverted according to every man’s desire. He only requires of men a pure 
mind and a spotless soul, and by these He weighs their deeds of virtue and piety. He is pleased with 
gentleness and modesty; He loves the meek , and hates those who excite contentions; He loves faith, 
chastises unbelief; He breaks all power of boasting , and punishes the insolence of the proud . Men 
exalted with pride He utterly overthrows, and rewards the humble and the patient according to their 
deserts. Of a just sovereignty He maketh much, strengthens it by His aid, and guards the counsels of 
Princes with the blessing of peace. 


“T know that I am not in error, my brother, when I confess that this God is the Ruler and the Father of all 
men, a truth which many who preceded me upon the imperial throne were so deluded by error as to 
attempt to deny. But their end was so dreadful that they have become a fearful warning to all mankind, to 
deter others from similar iniquity . Of these I count that man one whom the wrath of God, like a 
thunderbolt, drove hence into your country, and who made notorious the memorial of his shame which 
exists in your own land . Indeed it appears to have been well ordered that the age in which we live should 
be distinguished by the open and manifest punishments inflicted on such persons. I myself have witnessed 
the end of those who have persecuted the people of God by unlawful edicts. Hence it is that I more 
especially thank God for having now, by His special Providence, restored peace to those who observe His 
law, in which they exalt and rejoice. 


“T am led to expect future happiness and security whenever God in His goodness unites all men in the 
exercise of the one pure and true religion. You may therefore well understand how exceedingly I rejoice to 
hear that the finest provinces of Persia are adorned abundantly with men of this class; I mean Christians; 
for it is of them I am speaking. All then is well with you and with them, for you will have the Lord of all 
merciful and beneficent to you. Since then you are so mighty and so pious, I commend the Christians to 
your care, and leave them in your protection. Treat them, I beseech you, with the affection that befits your 
goodness. Your fidelity in this respect will confer on yourself and on us inexpressible benefits.” 


This excellent emperor felt so much solicitude for all who had embraced the true religion, that he not only 
watched over those who were his own subjects, but also over the subjects of other sovereigns. For this 
reason he was blessed with the special protection of God, so that although he held the reins of the whole 
of Europe and of Africa, and the greater part of Asia, his subjects were all well disposed to his rule, and 
obedient to his government. Foreign nations submitted to his sway, some by voluntary submission, others 
overcome in war. Trophies were everywhere erected, and the emperor was styled Victorious. 


The praises of Constantine have, however, been proclaimed by many other writers. We must resume the 
thread of our history. This emperor, who deserves the highest fame, devoted his whole mind to matters 
worthy of the apostles, while men who had been admitted to the sacerdotal dignity not only neglected to 
edify the church, but endeavoured to uproot it from the very foundations. They invented all manner of 
false accusations against those who governed the church in accordance with the doctrines taught by the 
apostles, and did their best to depose and banish them. Their envy was not satisfied by the infamous 
falsehood which they had invented against Eustathius, but they had recourse to every artifice to effect the 
overthrow of another great bulwark of religion. These tragic occurrences I shall now relate as concisely as 
possible. 


CHAPTER XXV 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE PLOT FORMED AGAINST THE HOLY ATHANASIUS 


Alexander, that admirable bishop, who had successfully withstood the blasphemies of Arius, died five 
months after the council of Nicaea, and was succeeded in the episcopate of the church of Alexandria by 
Athanasius. Trained from his youth in sacred studies, Athanasius had attracted general admiration in each 
ecclesiastical office that he filled. He had, at the general council, so defended the doctrines of the 
apostles, that while he won the approbation of all the champions of the truth, its opponents learned to 
look on their antagonist as a personal foe and public enemy. He had attended the council as one of the 
retinue of Alexander, then a very young man, although he was the principal deacon . 


When those who had denied the only-begotten Son of God heard that the helm of the Church of Alexandria 
had been entrusted to his hands knowing as they did by experience his zeal for the truth, they thought 
that his rule would prove the destruction of their authority. They, therefore, resorted to the following 
machinations against him. In order to avert suspicion, they bribed some of the adherents of Meletius, 
who, although deposed by the council of Nicaea, had persevered in exciting commotions in the Thebaid 
and in the adjacent part of Egypt, and persuaded them to go to the emperor, and to accuse Athanasius of 
levying a tax upon Egypt , and giving the gold collected to a certain man who was preparing to usurp the 
imperial power . The emperor being deceived by this story, Athanasius was brought to Constantinople. 
Upon his arrival he proved that the accusation was false, and had the charge given him by God restored to 
him. This is shown by a letter from the emperor to the Church of Alexandria of which I shall transcribe 
only the concluding paragraph. 


A Portion of the Letter from the Emperor Constantine to the Alexandrians. 


“Believe me, my brethren, the wicked men were unable to effect anything against your bishop. They 
surely could have had no other design than to waste our time, and to leave themselves no place for 
repentance in this life. Do you, therefore, help yourselves, and love that which wins your love ; and exert 
all your power in the expulsion of those who wish to destroy your concord. Look unto God, and love one 
another. I joyfully welcomed Athanasius your bishop; and I have conversed with him as with one whom I 
know to be a man of God.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
ANOTHER PLOT AGAINST ATHANASIUS 


The calumniators of Athanasius, however, did not desist from their attempts. On the contrary, they devised 
so bold a fiction against him, that it surpassed every invention of the ancient writers of the tragic or comic 
stage. They again bribed individuals of the same party, and brought them before the emperor, vociferously 
accusing that champion of virtue of many abominable crimes. The leaders of the party were Eusebius, 
Theognis, and Theodorus, bishop of Perinthus, a city now called Heraclea . After having accused 
Athanasius of crimes which they described as too shocking to be tolerated, or even listened to, they 
persuaded the emperor to convene a council at Caesarea in Palestine, where Athanasius had many 
enemies, and to command that his cause should be there tried. The emperor, utterly ignorant of the plot 
that had been devised, was persuaded by them to give the required order. 


But the holy Athanasius, well aware of the malevolence of those who were to try him, refused to appear at 
the council. This served as a pretext to those who opposed the truth to criminate him still further; and 
they accused him before the emperor of contumacy and arrogance. Nor were their hopes altogether 
frustrated; for the emperor, although exceedingly forbearing, became exasperated by their 
representations, and wrote to him in an angry manner, commanding him to repair to Tyre. Here the 
council was ordered to assemble, from the suspicion, as I think, that Athanasius had an apprehension of 
Caesarea on account of its bishop. The emperor wrote also to the council in a style consistent with his 
devoted piety. His letter is as follows. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
EPISTLE OF THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE TO THE COUNCIL OF TYRE 


“Constantinus Augustus to the holy council assembled in Tyre. 


“In the general prosperity which distinguishes the present time, it seems right that the Catholic Church 
should likewise be exempt from trouble, and that the servants of Christ should be freed from every 
reproach. 


“But certain individuals instigated by the mad desire of contention, not to say leading a life unworthy of 
their profession, are endeavoring to throw all into disorder. This appears to me to be the greatest of all 
possible calamities. I beseech you, therefore, in post haste, as the phrase goes, to assemble together, 
without any delay, in formal synod; so that you may support those who require your assistance, heal the 
brethren who are in danger, restore unanimity to the divided members, and rectify the disorders of the 
Church while time permits; and thus restore to those great provinces the harmony which, alas! the 
arrogance of a few men has destroyed. I believe every one would admit that you could not perform 
anything so pleasing in the sight of God, so surpassing all my prayers as well as your own, or so conducive 
to your own reputation, as to restore peace. 


“Do not ye therefore delay, but when you have come together with all that sincerity and fidelity which our 
Saviour demands of all His servants, almost in words that we can hear, endeavour with redoubled 
eagerness to put a fitting end to these dissensions. 


“Nothing shall be omitted on my part to further the interests of our religion. I have done all that you 
recommended in your letters. I have sent to those bishops whom you specified, directing them to repair to 


the council for the purpose of deliberating with you upon ecclesiastical matters. I have also sent Dionysius 
, a man of consular rank, to counsel those who are to sit in synod with you, and to be himself an eye 
witness of your proceedings, and particularly of the order and regularity that is maintained. If any one 
should dare on the present occasion also to disobey our command, and refuse to come to the council, 
which, however, I do not anticipate, an officer will be despatched immediately to send him into 
banishment by imperial order, that he may learn not to oppose the decrees enacted by the emperor for the 
support of truth. 


“All that now devolves upon your holinesses is to decide with unanimous judgment, without partiality or 
prejudice, in accordance with the ecclesiastical and apostolical rule, and to devise suitable remedies for 
the offences which may have resulted from error; in order that the Church may be freed from all 
reproach, that my anxiety may be diminished, that peace may be restored to those now at variance, and 
that your renown may be increased. May God preserve you, beloved brethren.” 


The bishops accordingly repaired to the council of Tyre. Amongst them were those who were accused of 
holding heterodox doctrines; of whom Asclepas, bishop of Gaza, was one. The admirable Athanasius also 
attended. I shall first dwell on the tragedy of the accusation, and shall then relate the proceedings of this 
celebrated tribunal. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE COUNCIL OF TYRE 


Arsenius was a bishop of the Meletian faction. The men of his party put him in a place of concealment, 
and charged him to remain there as long as possible. They then cut off the right hand of a corpse, 
embalmed it, placed it in a wooden case, and carried it about everywhere, declaring that it was the hand 
of Arsenius, who had been murdered by Athanasius. But the all-seeing eye did not permit Arsenius to 
remain long in concealment. He was first seen alive in Egypt; then in the Thebaid; afterwards he was led 
by Divine Providence to Tyre, where the hand of tragic fame was brought before the council. The friends 
of Athanasius hunted him up, and brought him to an inn, where they compelled him to lie hid for a time. 
Early in the morning the great Athanasius came to the council. 


First of all a woman of lewd life was brought in, who deposed in a loud and impudent manner that she had 
vowed perpetual virginity, but that Athanasius, who had lodged in her house, had violated her chastity. 
After she had made her charge, the accused came forward, and with him a presbyter worthy of all praise, 
by name Timotheus. The court ordered Athanasius to reply to the indictment; but he was silent, as if he 
had not been Athanasius. Timotheus, however, addressed her thus: “Have I, O woman, ever conversed 
with you, or have I entered your house?” She replied with still greater effrontery, screaming aloud in her 
dispute with Timotheus, and, pointing at him with her finger, exclaimed, “It was you who robbed me of my 
virginity; it was you who stripped me of my chastity;” adding other indelicate expressions which are used 
by shameless women. The devisers of this calumny were put to shame, and all the bishops who were privy 
to it, blushed. 


The woman was now being led out of the Court, but the great Athanasius protested that instead of 
sending her away they ought to examine her, and learn the name of the hatcher of the plot. Hereupon his 
accusers yelled and shouted that he had perpetrated other viler crimes, of which it was utterly impossible 
that he could by any art or ingenuity be cleared; and that eyes, not ears, would decide on the evidence. 
Having said this, they exhibited the famous box and exposed the embalmed hand to view. At this sight all 
the spectators uttered a loud cry. Some believed the accusation to be true; the others had no doubt of the 
falsehood, and thought that Arsenius was lurking somewhere or other in concealment. When at length, 
after some difficulty, a little silence was obtained, the accused asked his judges whether any of them knew 
Arsenius. Several of them replying that they knew him well, Athanasius gave orders that he should be 
brought before them. Then he again asked them, “Is this the right Arsenius? Is this the man I murdered? 
Is this the man those people mutilated after his murder by cutting off his right hand?” When they had 
confessed that it was the same individual, Athanasius pulled off his cloak, and exhibited two hands, both 
the right and the left, and said, “Let no one seek for a third hand, for man has received two hands from 
the Creator and no more.” 


Even after this plain proof the calumniators and the judges who were privy to the crime, instead of hiding 
themselves, or praying that the earth might open and swallow them up, raised an uproar and commotion 
in the assembly, and declared that Athanasius was a sorcerer, and that he had by his magical incantations 
bewitched the eyes of men. The very men who a moment before had accused him of murder now strove to 
tear him in pieces and to murder him. But those whom the emperor had entrusted with the preservation 
of order saved the life of Athanasius by dragging him away, and hurrying him on board a ship . 


When he appeared before the emperor, he described all the dramatic plot which had been got up to ruin 
him. The calumniators sent bishops attached to their faction into Mareotis, viz., Theognis, bishop of 
Nicaea, Theodorus, bishop of Perinthus, Maris, bishop of Chalcedon, Narcissus of Cilicia , with others of 
the same sentiments. Mareotis is a district near Alexandria, and derives its name from the lake Maria . 


IV 


The Chaplet, or De Corona 


CHAPTER I 


Very lately it happened thus: while the bounty of our most excellent emperors was dispensed in the camp, 
the soldiers, laurel-crowned, were approaching. One of them, more a soldier of God, more stedfast than 
the rest of his brethren, who had imagined that they could serve two masters, his head alone uncovered, 
the useless crown in his hand—already even by that peculiarity known to every one as a Christian—was 
nobly conspicuous. Accordingly, all began to mark him out, jeering him at a distance, gnashing on him 
near at hand. The murmur is wafted to the tribune, when the person had just left the ranks. The tribune at 
once puts the question to him, Why are you so different in your attire? He declared that he had no liberty 
to wear the crown with the rest. Being urgently asked for his reasons, he answered, I am a Christian. O 
soldier! boasting thyself in God. Then the case was considered and voted on; the matter was remitted to a 
higher tribunal; the offender was conducted to the prefects. At once he put away the heavy cloak, his 
disburdening commenced; he loosed from his foot the military shoe, beginning to stand upon holy ground; 
he gave up the sword, which was not necessary either for the protection of our Lord; from his hand 
likewise dropped the laurel crown; and now, purple-clad with the hope of his own blood, shod with the 
preparation of the gospel, girt with the sharper word of God, completely equipped in the apostles’ armour, 
and crowned more worthily with the white crown of martyrdom, he awaits in prison the largess of Christ. 
Thereafter adverse judgments began to be passed upon his conduct—whether on the part of Christians I 
do not know, for those of the heathen are not different—as if he were headstrong and rash, and too eager 
to die, because, in being taken to task about a mere matter of dress, he brought trouble on the bearers of 
the Name,—he, forsooth, alone brave among so many soldier-brethren, he alone a Christian. It is plain 
that as they have rejected the prophecies of the Holy Spirit, they are also purposing the refusal of 
martyrdom. So they murmur that a peace so good and long is endangered for them. Nor do I doubt that 
some are already turning their back on the Scriptures, are making ready their luggage, are equipped for 
flight from city to city; for that is all of the gospel they care to remember. I know, too, their pastors are 
lions in peace, deer in the fight. As to the questions asked for extorting confessions from us, we shall 
teach elsewhere. Now, as they put forth also the objection—But where are we forbidden to be crowned?—I 
shall take this point up, as more suitable to be treated of here, being the essence, in fact, of the present 
contention. So that, on the one hand, the inquirers who are ignorant, but anxious, may be instructed; and 
on the other, those may be refuted who try to vindicate the sin, especially the laurel-crowned Christians 
themselves, to whom it is merely a question of debate, as if it might be regarded as either no trespass at 
all, or at least a doubtful one, because it may be made the subject of investigation. That it is neither 
sinless nor doubtful, I shall now, however, show. 


CHAPTER II 


I affirm that not one of the Faithful has ever a crown upon his head, except at a time of trial. That is the 
case with all, from catechumens to confessors and martyrs, or (as the case may be) deniers. Consider, 
then, whence the custom about which we are now chiefly inquiring got its authority. But when the 
question is raised why it is observed, it is meanwhile evident that it is observed. Therefore that can 
neither be regarded as no offence, or an uncertain one, which is perpetrated against a practice which is 
capable of defence, on the ground even of its repute, and is sufficiently ratified by the support of general 
acceptance. It is undoubted, so that we ought to inquire into the reason of the thing; but without prejudice 
to the practice, not for the purpose of overthrowing it, but rather of building it up, that you may all the 
more carefully observe it, when you are also satisfied as to its reason. But what sort of procedure is it, for 
one to be bringing into debate a practice, when he has fallen from it, and to be seeking the explanation of 
his having ever had it, when he has left it off? Since, although he may wish to seem on this account 
desirous to investigate it, that he may show that he has not done wrong in giving it up, it is evident that he 
nevertheless transgressed previously in its presumptuous observance. If he has done no wrong to-day in 
accepting the crown he offended before in refusing it. This treatise, therefore, will not be for those who 
not in a proper condition for inquiry, but for those who, with the real desire of getting instruction, bring 
forward, not a question for debate, but a request for advice. For it is from this desire that a true inquiry 
always proceeds; and I praise the faith which has believed in the duty of complying with the rule, before it 
has learned the reason of it. An easy thing it is at once to demand where it is written that we should not 
be crowned. But is it written that we should be crowned? Indeed, in urgently demanding the warrant of 
Scripture in a different side from their own, men prejudge that the support of Scripture ought no less to 
appear on their part. For if it shall be said that it is lawful to be crowned on this ground, that Scripture 
does not forbid it, it will as validly be retorted that just on this ground is the crown unlawful, because the 


Here they invented other falsehoods, and, forging the reports of the trial, mixed up the charges which had 
been shown to be false with fresh accusations, as if they had been true, and despatched them to the 
emperor. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
CONSECRATION OF THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM 
BANISHMENT OF ST. ATHANASIUS 


All the bishops who were present at the council of Tyre, with all others from every quarter, were 
commanded by the emperor to proceed to AElia to consecrate the churches which he had there erected. 
The emperor despatched also a number of officials of the most kindly disposition, remarkable for piety 
and fidelity, whom he ordered to furnish abundant supplies of provisions, not only to the bishops and their 
followers, but to the vast multitudes who flocked from all parts to Jerusalem. The holy altar was decorated 
with imperial hangings and with golden vessels set with gems. When the splendid festival was concluded, 
each bishop returned to his own diocese. The emperor was highly gratified when informed of the 
splendour and magnificence of the function, and blessed the Author of all good for having thus granted his 
petition. 


Athanasius having complained of his unjust condemnation, the emperor commanded the bishops against 
whom this complaint was directed to present themselves at court. Upon their arrival, they desisted from 
urging any of their former calumnies, because they knew how clearly they could be refuted; but they 
made it appear that Athanasius had threatened to prevent the exportation of corn. The emperor believed 
what they said, and banished him to a city of Gaul called Treves . This occurred in the thirtieth year of the 
emperor’s reign . 


CHAPTER XXX 
WILL OF THE BLESSED EMPEROR CONSTANTINE 


A year and a few months afterwards the emperor was taken ill at Nicomedia, a city of Bithynia, and, 
knowing the uncertainty of human life, he received the holy rite of baptism , which he had intended to 
have deferred until he could be baptized in the river Jordan. 


He left as heirs of the imperial throne his three sons, Constantine, Constantius, and Constans , the 
youngest. 


He ordered that the great Athanasius should return to Alexandria, and expressed this decision in the 
presence of Eusebius, who did all he could to dissuade him. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
APOLOGY FOR CONSTANTINE 


It ought not to excite astonishment that Constantine was so far deceived as to send so many great men 
into exile: for he believed the assertions of bishops of high fame and reputation, who skilfully concealed 
their malice. Those who are acquainted with the Sacred Scriptures know that the holy David, although he 
was a prophet, was deceived; and that too not by a priest, but by one who was a menial, a slave, and a 
rascal. I mean Ziba, who deluded the king by lies against Mephibosheth, and thus obtained his land . It is 
not to condemn the prophet that I thus speak; but that I may defend the emperor, by showing the 
weakness of human nature, and to teach that credit should not be given only to those who advance 
accusations, even though they may appear worthy of credit; but that the other party ought also to be 
heard, and that one ear should be left open to the accused. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THE END OF THE HOLY EMPEROR CONSTANTINE 


The emperor was now translated from his earthly dominions to a better kingdom . 


The body of the emperor was enclosed in a golden coffin, and was carried to Constantinople by the 
governors of the provinces, the military commanders, and the other officers of state, preceded and 
followed by the whole army, all bitterly deploring their loss; for Constantine had been as an affectionate 
father to them all. The body of the emperor was allowed to remain in the palace until the arrival of his 
sons, and high honours were rendered to it. But these details require no description here, as a full 
account has been given by other writers. From their works, which are easy of access, may be learnt how 
greatly the Ruler of all honours His faithful servants. If any one should be tempted to unbelief, let him 
look at what occurs now near the tomb and the statue of Constantine , and then he must admit the truth 


of what God has said in the Scriptures, “Them that honour Me I will honour, and they that despise Me 
shall be lightly esteemed .” 


Book II 


CHAPTER I 


RETURN OF ST. ATHANASIUS 


The divine Athanasius returned to Alexandria, after having remained two years and four months at Treves 
. Constantine, the eldest son of Constantine the Great, whose imperial sway extended over Western Gaul, 
wrote the following letter to the church of Alexandria. 


Epistle of the Emperor Constantine, the son of Constantine the Great, to the Alexandrians 
“Constantinus Caesar to the people of the Catholic Church of Alexandria. 


“T think that it cannot have escaped your pious intelligence that Athanasius, the interpreter of the 
venerated law, was opportunely sent into Gaul, in order that, so long as the savagery of these bloodthirsty 
opponents was threatening peril to his sacred head, he might be saved from suffering irremediable 
wrongs. To avoid this imminent peril, he was snatched from the jaws of his foes, to remain in a city under 
my jurisdiction, where he might be abundantly supplied with every necessary. Yet the greatness of his 
virtue, relying on the grace of God, led him to despise all the calamities of adverse fortune. Constantine, 
my lord and my father, of blessed memory, intended to have reinstated him in his former bishopric, and to 
have restored him to your piety; but as the emperor was arrested by the hand of death before his desires 
were accomplished, I, being his heir, have deemed it fitting to carry into execution the purpose of this 
sovereign of divine memory. You will learn from your bishop himself, when you see him, with how much 
respect I have treated him. Nor indeed is it surprising that he should have been thus treated by me. I was 
moved to this line of conduct by his own great virtue, and the thought of your affectionate longing for his 
return. May Divine Providence watch over you, beloved brethren!” 


Furnished with this letter, St. Athanasius returned from exile, and was most gladly welcomed both by the 
rich and by the poor, by the inhabitants of cities, and by those of the provinces. The followers of the 
madness of Arius were the only persons who felt any vexation at his return. Eusebius, Theognis, and those 
of their faction resorted to their former machinations, and endeavoured to prejudice the ears of the young 
emperor against him. 


I shall now proceed to relate in what manner Constantius swerved from the doctrines of the Apostles. 


CHAPTER II 


DECLENSION OF THE EMPEROR CONSTANTIUS FROM THE TRUE FAITH 


Constantia, the widow of Licinius, was the half-sister of Constantine . She was intimately acquainted with 
a certain priest who had imbibed the doctrines of Arius. He did not openly acknowledge his unsoundness; 
but, in the frequent conversations which he had with her, he did not refrain from declaring that Arius had 
been unjustly calumniated. After the death of her impious husband, the renowned Constantine did 
everything in his power to solace her, and strove to prevent her from experiencing the saddest trials of 
widowhood. He attended her also in her last illness , and rendered her every proper attention. She then 
presented the priest whom I mentioned to the emperor, and entreated him to receive him under his 
protection. Constantine acceded to her request, and soon after fulfilled his promise. But though the priest 
was permitted the utmost freedom of speech, and was most honourably treated, he did not venture to 
reveal his corrupt principles, for he observed the firmness with which the emperor adhered to the truth. 
When Constantine was on the point of being translated to an eternal kingdom, he drew up a will, in which 
he directed that his temporal dominions should be divided among his sons. None of them was with him 
when he was dying, so he entrusted the will to this priest alone, and desired him to give it to Constantius, 
who, being at a shorter distance from the spot than his brothers, was expected to arrive the first. These 
directions the priest executed, and thus by putting the will into his hands, became known to Constantius, 
who accepted him as an intimate friend, and commanded him to visit him frequently. Perceiving the 
weakness of Constantius, whose mind was like reeds driven to and fro by the wind, he became 
emboldened to declare war against the doctrines of the gospel. He loudly deplored the stormy state of the 
churches, and asserted it to be due to those who had introduced the unscriptural word “consubstantial” 
into the confession of faith, and that all the disputes among the clergy and the laity had been occasioned 
by it. He calumniated Athanasius and all who coincided in his opinions, and formed designs for their 
destruction, being used as their fellow-worker by Eusebius , Theognis, and Theodorus, bishop of 
Perinthus. 


The last-named, whose see is generally known by the name of Heraclea, was a man of great erudition, and 
had written an exposition of the Holy Scriptures . 


These bishops resided near the emperor, and frequently visited him; they assured him that the return of 
Athanasius from banishment had occasioned many evils, and had excited a tempest which had shaken not 
only Egypt, but also Palestine, Phoenicia, and the adjacent countries . 


CHAPTER III 
SECOND EXILE OF ST. ATHANASIUS 
ORDINATION AND DEATH OF GREGORIUS 


With these and similar arguments, the bishops assailed the weak-minded emperor, and persuaded him to 
expel Athanasius from his church. But Athanasius obtained timely intimation of their design, and departed 
to the west. The friends of Eusebius had sent false accusations against him to Julius, who was then bishop 
of Rome . In obedience to the laws of the church, Julius summoned the accusers and the accused to Rome, 
that the cause might be tried . Athanasius, accordingly, set out for Rome, but the calumniators refused to 
go because they saw that their falsehood would easily be detected . But perceiving that the flock of 
Athanasius was left without a pastor, they appointed over it a wolf instead of a shepherd. Gregorius, for 
this was his name, surpassed the wild beasts in his deeds of cruelty towards the flock: but at the 
expiration of six years he was destroyed by the sheep themselves. Athanasius went to Constans 
(Constantine, the eldest brother, having fallen in battle), and complained of the plots laid against him by 
the Arians, and of their opposition to the apostolical faith . He reminded him of his father, and how he 
attended in person the great and famous council which he had summoned; how he was present at its 
debates, took part in framing its decrees, and confirmed them by law. The emperor was moved to 
emulation by his father’s zeal, and promptly wrote to his brother, exhorting him to preserve inviolate the 
religion of their father, which they had inherited; “for,” he urged, “by piety he made his empire great, 
destroyed the tyrants of Rome, and subjugated the foreign nations on every side.” Constantius was led by 
this letter to summon the bishops from the east and from the west to Sardica , a city of Illyricum, and the 
metropolis of Dacia, that they might deliberate on the means of removing the other troubles of the church, 
which were many and pressing. 


CHAPTER IV 


PAULUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


Paulus , bishop of Constantinople, who faithfully maintained orthodox doctrines, was accused by the 
unsound Arians of exciting seditions, and of such other crimes as they usually laid to the charge of all 
those who preached true piety. The people, who feared the machinations of his enemies, would not permit 
him to go to Sardica. The Arians, taking advantage of the weakness of the emperor, procured from him an 
edict of banishment against Paulus, who was, accordingly, sent to Cucusus, a little town formerly included 
in Cappadocia, but now in Lesser Armenia. But these disturbers of the public peace were not satisfied 
with having driven the admirable Paulus into a desert. They sent the agents of their cruelty to despatch 
him by a violent death. St. Athanasius testifies to this fact in the defence which he wrote of his own flight. 
He uses the following words : “They pursued Paulus, bishop of Constantinople, and having seized him at 
Cucusus, a city of Cappadocia, they had him strangled, using as their executioner Philippus the prefect, 
who was the protector of their heresy, and the active agent of their most atrocious projects .” 


Such were the murders to which the blasphemy of Arius gave rise. Their mad rage against the Only- 
begotten was matched by cruel deeds against His servants. 


CHAPTER V 
THE HERESY OF MACEDONIUS 


The Arians, having effected the death of Paulus, or rather having despatched him to the kingdom of 
heaven, promoted Macedonius in his place, who, they imagined, held the same sentiments, and belonged 
to the same faction as themselves, because he, like them, blasphemed the Holy Ghost. But, shortly after, 
they deposed him also, because he refused to call Him a creature Whom the Holy Scriptures affirm to be 
the Son of God. After his separation from them, he became the leader of a sect of his own. He taught that 
the Son of God is not of the same substance as the Father, but that He is like Him in every particular. He 
also openly affirmed that the Holy Ghost is a creature. These circumstances occurred not long afterwards 
as we have narrated them. 


CHAPTER VI 
COUNCIL HELD AT SARDICA 


Two hundred and fifty bishops assembled at Sardica , as is proved by ancient records. The great 
Athanasius, Asclepas, bishop of Gaza, already mentioned , and Marcellus , bishop of Ancyra, the 
metropolis of Galatia, who also held this bishopric at the time of the council of Nicaea, all repaired thither. 
The calumniators, and the chiefs of the Arian faction, who had previously judged the cause of Athanasius, 
also attended. But when they found that the members of the synod were staunch in their adherence to 
sound doctrine, they would not even enter the council, although they had been summoned to it, but fled 
away, both accusers and judges. All these circumstances are far more clearly explained in a letter drawn 
up by the council; and I shall therefore now insert it. 


Synodical Letter from the Bishops assembled at Sardica, addressed to the other Bishops. 


“The holy council assembled at Sardica, from Rome, Spain, Gaul, Italy, Campania, Calabria, Africa, 
Sardinia, Pannonia, Moesia, Dacia, Dardania, Lesser Dacia, Macedonia, Thessaly, Achaia, Epirus, Thrace, 
Rhodope, Asia, Caria, Bithynia, the Hellespont, Phrygia, Pisidia, Cappadocia, Pontus, the lesser Phrygia, 
Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lydia, the Cyclades, Egypt, the Thebaid, Libya, Galatia, Palestine and Arabia, to the 
bishops throughout the world, our fellow-ministers in the catholic and apostolic Church, and our beloved 
brethren in the Lord. Peace be unto you. 


“The madness of the Arians has often led them to the perpetration of violent atrocities against the 
servants of God who keep the true faith; they introduce false doctrines themselves, and persecute those 
who uphold orthodox principles. So violent were their attacks on the faith, that they reached the ears of 
our most pious emperors. Through the co-operation of the grace of God, the emperors have summoned us 
from different provinces and cities to the holy council which they have appointed to be held in the city of 
Sardica, in order that all dissensions may be terminated, all evil doctrines expelled, and the religion of 
Christ alone maintained amongst all people. Some bishops from the east have attended the council at the 
solicitation of our most religious emperors, principally on account of the reports circulated against our 
beloved brethren and fellow-ministers, Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra in 
Galatia, and Asclepas, bishop of Gaza. Perhaps the calumnies of the Arians have already reached you, and 
they have endeavoured thus to forestall the council, and make you believe their groundless accusations of 
the innocent, and prevent any suspicion being raised of the depraved heresy which they uphold. But they 
have not long been permitted so to act. The Lord is the Protector of the churches; for them and for us all 
He suffered death, and opened for us the way to heaven. 


“The adherents of Eusebius, Maris, Theodorus, Theognis, Ursacius, Valens, Menophantus, and Stephanus, 
had already written to Julius, the bishop of Rome, and our fellow-minister, against our aforesaid fellow- 
ministers, Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra in Galatia, and Asclepas, bishop 
of Gaza. Some bishops of the opposite party wrote also to Julius, testifying to the innocence of Athanasius, 
and proving that all that had been asserted by the followers of Eusebius was nothing more than lies and 
slander. The refusal of the Arians to obey the summons of our beloved brother and fellow-ruler, Julius, and 
also the letter written by that bishop, clearly prove the falseness of their accusation. For, had they 
believed that what they had done and represented against our fellow-minister admitted of justification, 
they would have gone to Rome. But their mode of procedure in this great and holy council is a manifest 
proof of their fraud. Upon their arrival at Sardica, they perceived that our brethren, Athanasius, 
Marcellus, Asclepas, and others, were there also; they were therefore afraid to come to the test, although 
they had been summoned, not once or twice only, but repeatedly. There were they waited for by the 
assembled bishops, particularly by the venerable Hosius, one worthy of all honour and respect, on account 
of his advanced age, his adherence to the faith, and his labours for the church. All urged them to join the 
assembly and avail themselves of the opportunity of proving, in the presence of their fellow-ministers, the 
truth of the charges they had brought against them in their absence, both by word and by letter. But they 
refused to obey the summons, as we have already stated, and so by their excesses proved the falsity of 
their statements, and all but proclaimed aloud the plot and schemes they had formed. Men confident of 
the truth of their assertions are always ready to stand to them openly. But as these accusers would not 
appear to substantiate what they had advanced, any future allegations which they may by their usual 
artifices bring against our fellow-ministers, will only be regarded as proceeding from a desire of 
slandering them in their absence, without the courage to confront them openly. 


“They fled, beloved brethren, not only because their charges were slander, but also because they saw men 
arrive with serious and manifold accusations against themselves. Chains and fetters were produced. Some 
were present whom they had exiled: others came forward as representatives of those still kept in exile. 
There stood relations and friends of men whom they had put to death. Most serious of all, bishops also 
appeared, one of whom exhibited the irons and the chains with which they had laden him. Others testified 
that death followed their false charges. For their infatuation had led them so far as even to attempt the 
life of a bishop; and he would have been killed had he not escaped from their hands. Theodulus , our 
fellow-minister, of blessed memory, passed hence with their calumny on his name; for, through it, he had 
been condemned to death. Some showed the wounds which had been inflicted on them by the sword; 
others deposed that they had been exposed to the miseries of famine. 


“All these depositions were made, not by a few obscure individuals, but by whole churches; the presbyters 
of these churches giving evidence that the persecutors had armed the military against them with swords, 


and the common people with clubs; had employed judicial threats, and produced spurious documents. The 
letters written by Theognis, for the purpose of prejudicing the emperor against our fellow-ministers, 
Athanasius, Marcellus, and Asclepas, were read and attested by those who had formerly been the deacons 
of Theognis. It was also proved that they had stripped virgins naked, had burnt churches, and imprisoned 
our fellow-ministers, and all because of the infamous heresy of the Ariomaniacs. For thus all who refused 
to make common cause with them were treated. 


“The consciousness of having committed all these crimes placed them in great straits. Ashamed of their 
deeds, which could no longer be concealed, they repaired to Sardica, thinking that their boldness in 
venturing thither would remove all suspicion of their guilt. But when they perceived the presence of those 
whom they had falsely accused, and of those who had suffered from their cruelty; and that likewise 
several had come with irrefragable accusations against them, they would not enter the council. Our 
fellow-ministers, on the other hand, Athanasius, Marcellus, and Asclepas, took every means to induce 
them to attend, by tears, by urgency, by challenge, promising not only to prove the falsity of their 
accusations, but also to show how deeply they had injured their own churches. But they were so 
overwhelmed by the consciousness of their own evil deeds, that they took to flight, and by this flight 
clearly proved the falsity of their accusations as well as their own guilt. 


“But though their calumny and perfidy, which had indeed been apparent from the beginning, were now 
clearly perceived, yet we determined to examine the circumstances of the case according to the laws of 
truth, lest they should, from their very flight, derive pretexts for renewed acts of deceitfulness. 


“Upon carrying this resolution into effect, we proved by their actions that they were false accusers, and 
that they had formed plots against our fellow-ministers. Arsenius, whom they declared had been put to 
death by Athanasius, is still alive, and takes his place among the living. This fact alone is sufficient to 
show that their other allegations are false. 


“Although they spread a report everywhere that a chalice had been broken by Macarius, one of the 
presbyters of Athanasius, yet those who came from Alexandria, from Mareotis, and from other places, 
testified that this was not the fact; and the bishops in Egypt wrote to Julius, our fellow-minister, declaring 
that there was not the least suspicion that such a deed had been done. The judicial facts which the Arians 
assert they possess against Macarius have been all drawn up by one party; and in these documents the 
depositions of pagans and of catechumens were included. One of these catechumens, when interrogated, 
replied that he was in the church on the entry of Macarius. Another deposed that Ischyras, whom they had 
talked about so much, was then lying ill in his cell. Hence it appears that the mysteries could not have 
been celebrated at that time, as the catechumens were present, and as Ischyras was absent; for he was at 
that very time confined by illness. Ischyras, that wicked man who had falsely affirmed that Athanasius had 
burnt some of the sacred books, and had been convicted of the crime, now confessed that he was ill in bed 
when Macarius arrived; hence the falsehood of his accusation was clearly demonstrated. His calumny 
was, however, rewarded by his party; they gave him the title of a bishop, although he was not yet even a 
presbyter. For two presbyters came to the synod, who some time back had been attached to Meletius, and 
were afterwards received back by the blessed Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, and are now with 
Athanasius, protesting that he had never been ordained a presbyter, and that Meletius had never had any 
church, or employed any minister in Mareotis. Yet, although he had never been ordained a presbyter, they 
promote him to a bishopric, in order that his title may impose upon those who hear his false accusations . 


“The writings of our fellow-minister, Marcellus, were also read, and plainly evinced the duplicity of the 
adherents of Eusebius; for what Marcellus had simply suggested as a point of inquiry, they accused him of 
professing as a point of faith. The statements which he had made, both before and after the inquiry, were 
read, and his faith was proved to be orthodox. He did not affirm, as they represented, that the beginning 
of the Word of God was dated from His conception by the holy Mary, or that His kingdom would have an 
end. On the contrary, he wrote that His kingdom had had no beginning, and would have no end. Asclepas, 
our fellow-minister, produced the reports drawn up at Antioch in the presence of the accusers, and of 
Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, and proved his innocence by the sentence of the bishops who had presided 
as judges. 


“Tt was not then without cause, beloved brethren, that, although so frequently summoned, they would not 
attend the council; it was not without cause that they took to flight. The reproaches of conscience 
constrained them to make their escape, and thus, at the same time, to demonstrate the groundlessness of 
their calumnies, and the truth of those accusations which were advanced and proved against them. 
Besides all the other grounds of complaint, it may be added that all those who had been accused of 
holding the Arian heresy, and had been ejected in consequence, were not only received, but advanced to 
the highest dignities by them. They raised deacons to the presbyterate, and thence to the episcopate; and 
in all this they were actuated by no other motive than the desire of propagating and diffusing their heresy, 
and of corrupting the true faith. 


“Next to Eusebius, the following are their principal leaders; Theodorus, bishop of Heraclea, Narcissus, 
bishop of Neronias in Cilicia, Stephanus, bishop of Antioch, Georgius , bishop of Laodicea, Acacius , 
bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, Menophantus, bishop of Ephesus in Asia, Ursacius, bishop of Singidunum 
in Moesia, and Valens, bishop of Mursa in Pannonia. These bishops forbade those who came with them 


from the east to attend the holy council, or to unite with the Church of God. On their road to Sardica they 
held private assemblies at different places, and formed a compact cemented by threats, that, when they 
arrived in Sardica, they would not join the holy council, nor assist at its deliberations; arranging that, as 
soon as they had arrived they should present themselves for form’s sake, and forthwith betake themselves 
to flight. These facts were made known to us by our fellow-ministers, Macarius of Palestine , and Asterius 
of Arabia , who came with them to Sardica, but refused to share their unorthodoxy. These bishops 
complained before the holy council of the violent treatment they had received from them, and of the want 
of right principles evinced in all their transactions. They added that there were many amongst them who 
still held orthodox opinions, but that these were prevented from going to the council; and that sometimes 
threats, sometimes promises, were resorted to, in order to retain them in that party. For this reason they 
were compelled to reside together in one house; and never allowed, even for the shortest space of time, to 
be alone. 


“Tt is not right to pass over in silence and without rebuke the calumnies, the imprisonments, the murders, 
the stripes, the forged letters, the indignities, the stripping naked of virgins, the banishments, the 
destruction of churches, the acts of incendiarism, the translation of bishops from small towns to large 
dioceses, and above all, the ill-starred Arian heresy, raised by their means against the true faith. For these 
causes, therefore, we declare the innocence and purity of our beloved brethren and fellow-ministers, 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra in Galatia, and Asclepas, bishop of Gaza, 
and of all the other servants of God who are with them; and we have written to each of their dioceses, in 
order that the people of each church may be made acquainted with the innocence of their respective 
bishops, and that they may recognise them alone and wait for their return. Men who have come down on 
their churches like wolves , such as Gregorius in Alexandria, Basilius in Ancyra, and Quintianus in Gaza, 
we charge them not even to call bishops, nor yet Christians, nor to have any communion with them, nor to 
receive any letters from them, nor to write to them. 


“Theodorus, bishop of Heraclea in Europe, Narcissus, bishop of Neronias in Cilicia, Acacius, bishop of 
Caesarea in Palestine, Stephanus, bishop of Antioch, Ursacius, bishop of Singidunum in Moesia, Valens, 
bishop of Mursa in Pannonia, Menophantus, bishop of Ephesus, and Georgius, bishop of Laodicea (for 
though fear kept him from leaving the East, he has been deposed by the blessed Alexander, bishop of 
Alexandria, and has imbibed the infatuation of the Arians), have on account of their various crimes been 
cast forth from their bishoprics by the unanimous decision of the holy council. We have decreed that they 
are not only not to be regarded as bishops, but to be refused communion with us. For those who separate 
the Son from the substance and divinity of the Father, and alienate the Word from the Father, ought to be 
separated from the Catholic Church, and alienated from all who bear the name of Christians. Let them 
then be anathema to you, and to all the faithful, because they have corrupted the word of truth. For the 
apostle’s precept enjoins, if any one should bring to you another gospel than that which ye have received, 
let him be accursed . Command that no one hold communion with them; for light can have no fellowship 
with darkness. Keep far off from them; for what concord has Christ with Belial? Be careful, beloved 
brethren, that you neither write to them nor receive their letters. Endeavour, beloved brethren and fellow- 
ministers, as though present with us in spirit at the council, to give your hearty consent to what is 
enacted, and affix to it your written signature, for the sake of preserving unanimity of opinion among all 
our fellow-ministers throughout the world . 


“We declare those men excommunicate from the Catholic Church who say that Christ is God, but not the 
true God; that He is the Son, but not the true Son; and that He is both begotten and made; for such 
persons acknowledge that they understand by the term begotten,’ that which has been made; and 
because, although the Son of God existed before all ages, they attribute to Him, who exists not in time but 
before all time, a beginning and an end . 


“Valens and Ursacius have, like two vipers brought forth by an asp, proceeded from the Arian heresy. For 
they boastingly declare themselves to be undoubted Christians, and yet affirm that the Word and the Holy 
Ghost were both crucified and slain, and that they died and rose again; and they pertinaciously maintain, 
like the heretics, that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are of diverse and distinct essences . We 
have been taught, and we hold the catholic and apostolic tradition and faith and confession which teach, 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost have one essence, which is termed substance by the heretics. 
If it is asked, What is the essence of the Son?’ we confess, that it is that which is acknowledged to be that 
of the Father alone; for the Father has never been, nor could ever be, without the Son, nor the Son 
without the Father. It is most absurd to affirm that the Father ever existed without the Son, for that this 
could never be so has been testified by the Son Himself, who said, I am in the Father, and the Father in 
Me ;’ and I and My Father are one .’ None of us denies that He was begotten; but we say that He was 
begotten before all things, whether visible or invisible; and that He is the Creator of archangels and 
angels, and of the world, and of the human race. It is written, Wisdom which is the worker of all things 
taught me ,’ and again, All things were made by Him .’ 


“He could not have existed always if He had had a beginning, for the everlasting Word has no beginning, 
and God will never have an end. We do not say that the Father is Son, nor that the Son is Father; but that 
the Father is Father, and the Son of the Father Son. We confess that the Son is Power of the Father. We 
confess that the Word is Word of God the Father, and that beside Him there is no other. We believe the 


Word to be the true God, and Wisdom and Power. We affirm that He is truly the Son, yet not in the way in 
which others are said to be sons: for they are either gods by reason of their regeneration, or are called 
sons of God on account of their merit, and not on account of their being of one essence , as is the case 
with the Father and the Son. We confess an Only-begotten and a Firstborn; but that the Word is only- 
begotten, who ever was and is in the Father. We use the word firstborn with respect to His human nature. 
But He is superior (to man) in the new creation (of the Resurrection), inasmuch as He is the Firstborn 
from the dead. 


“We confess that God is; we confess the divinity of the Father and of the Son to be one. No one denies that 
the Father is greater than the Son: not on account of another essence , nor yet on account of their 
difference, but simply from the very name of the Father being greater than that of the Son. The words 
uttered by our Lord, I and My Father are one ,’ are by those men explained as referring to the concord 
and harmony which prevail between the Father and the Son; but this is a blasphemous and perverse 
interpretation. We, as Catholics, unanimously condemned this foolish and lamentable opinion: for just as 
mortal men on a difference having arisen between them quarrel and afterwards are reconciled, so do such 
interpreters say that disputes and dissension are liable to arise between God the Father Almighty and His 
Son; a supposition which is altogether absurd and untenable. But we believe and maintain that those holy 
words, I and My Father are one,’ point out the oneness of essence which is one and the same in the Father 
and in the Son. 


“We also believe that the Son reigns with the Father, that His reign has neither beginning nor end, and 
that it is not bounded by time, nor can ever cease: for that which always exists never begins to be, and 
can never cease. 


“We believe in and we receive the Holy Ghost the Comforter, whom the Lord both promised and sent. We 
believe in It as sent. 


“It was not the Holy Ghost who suffered, but the manhood with which He clothed Himself; which He took 
from the Virgin Mary, which being man was capable of suffering; for man is mortal, whereas God is 
immortal. We believe that on the third day He rose, the man in God, not God in the man; and that He 
brought as a gift to His Father the manhood which He had delivered from sin and corruption. 


“We believe that, at a meet and fixed time, He Himself will judge all men and all their deeds. 


“So great is the ignorance and mental darkness of those whom we have mentioned, that they are unable 
to see the light of truth. They cannot comprehend the meaning of the words: that they may be one in us .’ 
It is obvious why the word one’ was used; it was because the apostles received the Holy Spirit of God, and 
yet there were none amongst them who were the Spirit, neither was there any one of them who was Word, 
Wisdom, Power, or Only-begotten. As Thou,’ He said, and I are one, that they, may be one in us.’ These 
holy words, that they may be one in us,’ are strictly accurate: for the Lord did not say, one in the same 
way that I and the Father are one,’ but He said, that the disciples, being knit together and united, may be 
one in faith and in confession, and so in the grace and piety of God the Father, and by the indulgence and 
love of our Lord Jesus Christ, may be able to become one.’” 


From this letter may be learnt the duplicity of the calumniators, and the injustice of the former judges, as 
well as the soundness of the decrees. These holy fathers have taught us not only truths respecting the 
Divine nature, but also the doctrine of the Incarnation . 


Constans was much concerned on hearing of the easy temper of his brother, and was highly incensed 
against those who had contrived this plot and artfully taken advantage of it. He chose two of the bishops 
who had attended the council of Sardica, and sent them with letters to his brother; he also despatched 
Salianus, a military commander who was celebrated for his piety and integrity, on the same embassy. The 
letters which he forwarded by them, and which were worthy of himself, contained not only entreaties and 
counsels, but also menaces. In the first place, he charged his brother to attend to all that the bishops 
might say, and to take cognizance of the crimes of Stephanus and of his accomplices. He also required him 
to restore Athanasius to his flock; the calumny of the accusers and the injustice and ill-will of his former 
judges having become evident. He added, that if he would not accede to his request, and perform this act 
of justice, he would himself go to Alexandria, restore Athanasius to his flock which earnestly longed for 
him, and expel all opponents. 


Constantius was at Antioch when he received this letter; and he agreed to carry out all that his brother 
commanded. 
CHAPTER VII 


ACCOUNT OF THE BISHOPS EUPHRATAS AND VINCENTIUS, AND OF THE PLOT FORMED IN ANTIOCH AGAINST 
THEM 


The wonted opponents of the truth were so much displeased at these proceedings, that they planned a 
notoriously execrable and impious crime. 


The two bishops resided near the foot of the mountain, while the military commander had settled in a 
lodging in another quarter. 


At this period Stephanus held the rudder of the church of Antioch, and had well nigh sunk the ship, for he 
employed several tools in his despotic doings, and by their aid involved all who maintained orthodox 
doctrines in manifold calamities. The leader of these instruments was a young man of a rash and reckless 
character, who led a very infamous life. He not only dragged away men from the market-place, and 
treated them with blows and insult, but had the audacity to enter private houses, whence he carried off 
men and women of irreproachable character. But, not to be too prolix in relating his crimes, I will merely 
narrate his daring conduct towards the bishops; for this alone is sufficient to give an idea of the unlawful 
deeds of violence which he perpetrated against the citizens. He went to one of the lowest women of the 
town, and told her that some strangers had just arrived, who desired to pass the night with her. He took 
fifteen of his band, placed them in hiding among the stone walls at the bottom of the hill, and then went 
for the prostitute. After giving the preconcerted signal, and learning that the folk privy to the plot were on 
the spot, he went to the gate of the courtyard belonging to the inn where the bishops were lodging. The 
doors were opened by one of the household servants, who had been bribed by him. He then conducted the 
woman into the house, pointed out to her the door of the room where one of the bishops slept, and desired 
her to enter. Then he went out to call his accomplices. The door which he had pointed out happened to be 
that of Euphratas, the elder bishop, whose room was the outer of the two. Vincentius, the other bishop, 
occupied the inner room. When the woman entered the room of Euphratas, he heard the sound of her 
footsteps, and, as it was then dark, asked who was there. She spoke, and Euphratas was full of alarm, for 
he thought that it was a devil imitating the voice of a woman, and he called upon Christ the Saviour for 
aid. Onager, for this was the name of the leader of this wicked band (a name peculiarly appropriate to 
him, as he not only used his hands but also his feet as weapons against the pious), had in the meantime 
returned with his lawless crew, denouncing as criminals those who were expecting to be judges of crime 
themselves. At the noise which was made all the servants came running in, and up got Vincentius. They 
closed the gate of the courtyards, and captured seven of the gang; but Onager and the rest made off. The 
woman was committed to custody with those who had been seized. At the break of day the bishops awoke 
the officer who had come with them, and they all three proceeded together to the palace, to complain of 
the audacious acts of Stephanus, whose evil deeds, they said, were too evident to need either trial or 
torture to prove them. The general loudly demanded of the emperor that the audacious act should not be 
dealt with synodically, but by ordinary legal process, and offered to give up the clergy attached to the 
bishops to be first examined, and declared that the agents of Stephanus must undergo the torture too. To 
this Stephanus insolently objected, alleging that the clergy ought not to be scourged. The emperor and 
the principal authorities then decided that it would be better to judge the cause in the palace. The woman 
was first of all questioned, and was asked by whom she was conducted to the inn where the bishops were 
lodging. She replied, that a young man came to her, and told her that some strangers had arrived who 
were desirous of her company; that in the evening he conducted her to the inn; that he went to look for 
his band, and when he had found it, brought her in through the door of the court, and desired her to go 
into the chamber adjoining the vestibule. She added, that the bishop asked who was there; that he was 
alarmed; and that he began to pray; and that then others ran to the spot. 


CHAPTER VIII 
STEPHANUS DEPOSED 


After the judges had heard these replies, they ordered the youngest of those who had been arrested to be 
brought before them. Before he was subjected to the examination by scourging, he confessed the whole 
plot, and stated that it was planned and carried into execution by Onager. On this latter being brought in 
he affirmed that he had only acted according to the commands of Stephanus. The guilt of Stephanus being 
thus demonstrated, the bishops then present were charged to depose him, and expel him from the 
Church. By his expulsion the Church was not, however, wholly freed from the plague of Arianism. 
Leontius, who succeeded him in his presidency, was a Phrygian of so subtle and artful a disposition, that 
he might be said to resemble the sunken rocks of the sea . We shall presently narrate more concerning 
him . 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SECOND RETURN OF SAINT ATHANASIUS 


The emperor Constantius, having become acquainted with the plots formed against the bishops, wrote to 
the great Athanasius once, and twice, aye and thrice, exhorting him to return from the West . I shall here 
insert the second letter, because it is the shortest of the three. 


Constantius Augustus the Conqueror to Athanasius. 
“Although I have already apprised you by previous letters, that you can, without fear of molestation, 


return to our court, in order that you may, according to my ardent desire, be reinstated in your own 
bishopric, yet I now again despatch another letter to your gravity to exhort you to take immediately, 


without fear or suspicion, a public vehicle and return to us, in order that you may receive all that you 
desire.” 


When Athanasius returned, Constantius received him with kindness, and bade him go back to the Church 
of Alexandria . But there were some attached to the court, infected with the errors of Arianism, who 
maintained that Athanasius ought to cede one church to those who were unwilling to hold communion 
with him. On this being mentioned to the emperor, and by the emperor to Athanasius, he remarked, that 
the imperial command appeared to be just; but that he also wished to make a request. The emperor 
readily promising to grant him whatever he might ask, he said that those in Antioch who objected to hold 
communion with the party now in possession of the churches wanted temples to pray in, and that it was 
only fair that one House of God also be assigned to them. This request was deemed just and reasonable by 
the emperor; but the leaders of the Arian faction resisted its being carried into execution, maintaining 
that neither party ought to have the churches assigned to them. Constantius on this was struck with high 
admiration for Athanasius, and sent him back to Alexandria . Gregorius was dead, having met his end at 
the hands of the Alexandrians themselves . The people kept high holiday in honour of their pastor; 
feasting marked their joy at seeing him again, and praise was given to God . Not long after Constans 
departed this life . 


CHAPTER X 


THIRD EXILE AND FLIGHT OF ATHANASIUS 


Those who had obtained entire ascendency over the mind of Constantius, and influenced him as they 
pleased, reminded him that Athanasius had been the cause of the differences between his brother and 
himself, which had nearly led to the rupture of the bonds of nature, and the kindling of a civil war. 
Constantius was induced by these representations not only to banish, but also to condemn the holy 
Athanasius to death; and he accordingly despatched Sebastianus , a military commander, with a very large 
body of soldiery to slay him, as if he had been a criminal. How the one led the attack and the other 
escaped will be best told in the words of him who so suffered and was so wonderfully saved. 


Thus Athanasius writes in his Apology for his Flight:—”Let the circumstances of my retreat be 
investigated, and the testimony of the opposite faction be collected; for Arians accompanied the soldiers, 
as well for the purpose of spurring them on, as of pointing me out to those who did not know me. If they 
are not touched with sympathy at the tale I tell, at least let them listen in the silence of shame. It was 
night, and some of the people were keeping vigil, for a communion was expected. A body of soldiers 
suddenly advanced upon them, consisting of a general and five thousand armed men with naked swords, 
bows and arrows, and clubs, as I have already stated. The general surrounded the church, posting his men 
in close order, that those within might be prevented from going out. I deemed that I ought not in sucha 
time of confusion to leave the people, but that I ought rather to be the first to meet the danger; so I sat 
down on my throne and desired the deacon to read a psalm, and the people to respond, For His mercy 
endureth for ever.’ Then I bade them all return to their own houses. But now the general with the soldiery 
forced his way into the church, and surrounded the sanctuary in order to arrest me. The clergy and the 
laity who had remained clamorously besought me to withdraw. This I firmly refused to do until all the 
others had retreated. I rose, had a prayer offered, and directed all the people to retire. It is better,’ said I, 
for me to meet the danger alone, than for any of you to be hurt.’ When the greater number of the people 
had left the church, and just as the rest were following, the monks and some of the clergy who had 
remained came up and drew me out. And so, may the truth be my witness, the Lord leading and 
protecting me, we passed through the midst of the soldiers, some of whom were stationed around the 
sanctuary, and others marching about the church. Thus I went out unperceived, and fervently thanked 
God that I had not abandoned the people, but that after they had been sent away in safety, I had been 
enabled to escape from the hands of those who sought my life .” 


CHAPTER XI 


THE EVIL AND DARING DEEDS DONE BY GEORGIUS IN ALEXANDRIA 


Athanasius having thus escaped the bloodstained hands of his adversaries, Georgius, who was truly 
another wolf, was entrusted with authority over the flock. He treated the sheep with more cruelty than 
wolf, or bear, or leopard could have shewn. He compelled young women who had vowed perpetual 
virginity, not only to disown the communion of Athanasius, but also to anathematize the faith of the 
fathers. The agent in his cruelty was Sebastianus, an officer in command of troops. He ordered a fire to be 
kindled in the centre of the city, and placed the virgins, who were stripped naked, close to it, commanding 
them to deny the faith. Although they formed a most sorrowful and pitiable spectacle for believers as well 
as for unbelievers, they considered that all these dishonours conferred the highest honour on them; and 
they joyfully received the blows inflicted on them on account of their faith. All these facts shall be more 
clearly narrated by their own pastor. 


“About Lent, Georgius returned from Cappadocia, and added to the evils which he had been taught by our 
enemies. After the Easter week virgins were cast into prison, bishops were bound and dragged away by 


Scripture does not enjoin it. What shall discipline do? Shall it accept both things, as if neither were 
forbidden? Or shall it refuse both, as if neither were enjoined? But “the thing which is not forbidden is 
freely permitted.” I should rather say that what has not been freely allowed is forbidden. 


CHAPTER III 


And how long shall we draw the saw to and fro through this line, when we have an ancient practice, which 
by anticipation has made for us the state, i.e., of the question? If no passage of Scripture has prescribed 
it, assuredly custom, which without doubt flowed from tradition, has confirmed it. For how can anything 
come into use, if it has not first been handed down? Even in pleading tradition, written authority, you say, 
must be demanded. Let us inquire, therefore, whether tradition, unless it be written, should not be 
admitted. Certainly we shall say that it ought not to be admitted, if no cases of other practices which, 
without any written instrument, we maintain on the ground of tradition alone, and the countenance 
thereafter of custom, affords us any precedent. To deal with this matter briefly, I shall begin with baptism. 
When we are going to enter the water, but a little before, in the presence of the congregation and under 
the hand of the president, we solemnly profess that we disown the devil, and his pomp, and his angels. 
Hereupon we are thrice immersed, making a somewhat ampler pledge than the Lord has appointed in the 
Gospel. Then when we are taken up (as new-born children), we taste first of all a mixture of milk and 
honey, and from that day we refrain from the daily bath for a whole week. We take also, in congregations 
before daybreak, and from the hand of none but the presidents, the sacrament of the Eucharist, which the 
Lord both commanded to be eaten at meal-times, and enjoined to be taken by all alike. As often as the 
anniversary comes round, we make offerings for the dead as birthday honours. We count fasting or 
kneeling in worship on the Lord’s day to be unlawful. We rejoice in the same privilege also from Easter to 
Whitsunday. We feel pained should any wine or bread, even though our own, be cast upon the ground. At 
every forward step and movement, at every going in and out, when we put on our clothes and shoes, when 
we bathe, when we sit at table, when we light the lamps, on couch, on seat, in all the ordinary actions of 
daily life, we trace upon the forehead the sign. 


CHAPTER IV 


If, for these and other such rules, you insist upon having positive Scripture injunction, you will find none. 
Tradition will be held forth to you as the originator of them, custom as their strengthener, and faith as 
their observer. That reason will support tradition, and custom, and faith, you will either yourself perceive, 
or learn from some one who has. Meanwhile you will believe that there is some reason to which 
submission is due. I add still one case more, as it will be proper to show you how it was among the 
ancients also. Among the Jews, so usual is it for their women to have the head veiled, that they may 
thereby be recognised. I ask in this instance for the law. I put the apostle aside. If Rebecca at once drew 
down her veil, when in the distance she saw her betrothed, this modesty of a mere private individual could 
not have made a law, or it will have made it only for those who have the reason which she had. Let virgins 
alone be veiled, and this when they are coming to be married, and not till they have recognised their 
destined husband. If Susanna also, who was subjected to unveiling on her trial, furnishes an argument for 
the veiling of women, I can say here also, the veil was a voluntary thing. She had come accused, ashamed 
of the disgrace she had brought on herself, properly concealing her beauty, even because now she feared 
to please. But I should not suppose that, when it was her aim to please, she took walks with a veil on in 
her husband’s avenue. Grant, now, that she was always veiled. In this particular case, too, or, in fact, in 
that of any other, I demand the dress-law. If I nowhere find a law, it follows that tradition has given the 
fashion in question to custom, to find subsequently (its authorization in) the apostle’s sanction, from the 
true interpretation of reason. This instances, therefore, will make it sufficiently plain that you can 
vindicate the keeping of even unwritten tradition established by custom; the proper witness for tradition 
when demonstrated by long-continued observance. But even in civil matters custom is accepted as law, 
when positive legal enactment is wanting; and it is the same thing whether it depends on writing or on 
reason, since reason is, in fact, the basis of law. But, (you say), if reason is the ground of law, all will now 
henceforth have to be counted law, whoever brings it forward, which shall have reason as its ground. Or 
do you think that every believer is entitled to originate and establish a law, if only it be such as is 
agreeable to God, as is helpful to discipline, as promotes salvation, when the Lord says, “But why do you 
not even of your own selves judge what is right?” And not merely in regard to a judicial sentence, but in 
regard to every decision in matters we are called on to consider, the apostle also says, “If of anything you 
are ignorant, God shall reveal it unto you;” he himself, too, being accustomed to afford counsel though he 
had not the command of the Lord, and to dictate of himself as possessing the Spirit of God who guides 
into all truth. Therefore his advice has, by the warrant of divine reason, become equivalent to nothing less 
than a divine command. Earnestly now inquire of this teacher, keeping intact your regard for tradition, 
from whomsoever it originally sprang; nor have regard to the author, but to the authority, and especially 
that of custom itself, which on this very account we should revere, that we may not want an interpreter; 
so that if reason too is God’s gift, you may then learn, not whether custom has to be followed by you, but 
why. 


CHAPTER V 


the soldiers, the homes of widows and of orphans were pillaged, robbery and violence went on from house 
to house, and the Christians during the darkness of night were seized and torn away from their dwellings. 
Seals were fixed on many houses. The brothers of the clergy were in peril for their brothers’ sake. These 
cruelties were very atrocious, but still more so were those which were subsequently perpetrated. In the 
week following the holy festival of Pentecost, the people who were keeping a fast came out to the 
cemetery to pray, because they all renounced any communion with Georgius. This vilest of men was 
informed of this circumstance, and he incited Sebastianus the military commander, a Manichean , to 
attack the people; and, accordingly, on the Lord’s day itself he rushed upon them with a large body of 
armed soldiers wielding naked swords, and bows, and arrows. He found but few Christians in the act of 
praying, for most of them had retired on account of the lateness of the hour. Then he did such deeds as 
might be expected from one who had lent his ears to such teachers. He ordered a large fire to be lighted, 
and the virgins to be brought close to it, and then tried to compel them to declare themselves of the Arian 
creed. When he perceived that they were conquering, and giving no heed to the fire, he ordered them to 
be stripped naked, and to be beaten until their faces for a long while were scarcely recognisable. He then 
seized forty men, and inflicted on them a new kind of torture. He ordered them to be scourged with 
branches of palm-trees, retaining their thorns; and by these their flesh was so lacerated that some 
because of the thorns fixed fast in them had again and again to put themselves under the surgeon’s hand; 
others were not able to bear the agony and died. All who survived, and also the virgins, were then 
banished to the Greater Oasis. They even refused to give up the bodies of the dead to their kinsfolk for 
burial, but flung them away unburied, and hid them just as they pleased, in order that it might appear that 
they had nothing to do with these cruel transactions, and were ignorant of them. But they were deceived 
in this foolish expectation: for the friends of the slain, while they rejoiced at the faithfulness of the 
deceased, deeply lamented the loss of the corpses, and spread abroad a full account of the cruelty that 
had been perpetrated. 


“The following bishops were banished from Egypt and from Libya:—Ammonius, Muius, Caius, Philo, 
Hermes, Plenius, Psinosiris, Nilammon, Agapius, Anagamphus, Marcus, Dracontius, Adelphius, another 
Ammonius, another Marcus, and Athenodorus; and also the presbyters Hierax and Dioscorus . These were 
all driven into exile in so cruel a manner that many died on the road, and others at the place of their 
banishment. The persecutors caused the death of more than thirty bishops. For, like Ahab, their mind was 
set on rooting out the truth, had it been possible .” 


Athanasius also, in a letter addressed to the virgins who were treated with so much barbarity, uses the 
following words: “Let none of you be grieved although these impious heretics grudge you burial and 
prevent your corpses being carried forth. The impiety of the Arians has reached such a height, that they 
block up the gates, and sit like so many demons around the tombs, in order to hinder the dead from being 
interred.” 


These and many other similar atrocities were perpetrated by Georgius in Alexandria. 


The holy Athanasius was well aware that there was no spot which could be considered a place of safety for 
him; for the emperor had promised a very large reward to whoever should bring him alive, or his head as 
a proof of his death. 


CHAPTER XII 
COUNCIL OF MILAN 


After the death of Constans, Magnentius assumed the chief authority over the Western empire; and, to 
repress his usurpation, Constantius repaired to Europe. But this war, severe as it was, did not put an end 
to the war against the Church. Constantius, who had embraced Arian tenets and readily yielded to the 
influence of others, was persuaded to convoke a council at Milan , a city of Italy, and first to compel all the 
assembled bishops to sign the deposition enacted by the iniquitous judges at Tyre; and then, since 
Athanasius had been expelled from the Church, to draw up another confession of faith. The bishops 
assembled in council on the receipt of the imperial letter, but they were far from acting according to its 
directions. On the contrary, they told the emperor to his face that what he had commanded was unjust and 
impious. For this act of courage they were expelled from the Church, and relegated to the furthest 
boundaries of the empire. 


The admirable Athanasius thus mentions this circumstance in his Apology :—”Who,” he writes, “can 
narrate such atrocities as they have perpetrated? A short time ago when the Churches were in the 
enjoyment of peace, and when the people were assembled for prayer, Liberius , bishop of Rome, Paulinus, 
bishop of the metropolis of Gaul , Dionysius, bishop of the metropolis of Italy , Luciferus, bishop of the 
metropolis of the Isles of Sardinia , and Eusebius, bishop of one of the cities of Italy , who were all 
exemplary bishops and preachers of the truth, were seized and driven into exile, for no other cause than 
because they could not assent to the Arian heresy, nor sign the false accusation which had been framed 
against us. It is unnecessary that I should speak of the great Hosius, that aged and faithful confessor of 
the faith, for every one knows that he also was sent into banishment. Of all the bishops he is the most 
illustrious. What council can be mentioned in which he did not preside, and convince all present by the 


power of his reasoning? What Church does not still retain the glorious memorials of his protection? Did 
any one ever go to him sorrowing, and not leave him rejoicing? Who ever asked his aid, and did not obtain 
all that he desired? Yet they had the boldness to attack this great man, simply because, from his 
knowledge of the impiety of their calumnies, he refused to affix his signature to their artful accusations 
against us.” 


From the above narrative will be seen the violence of the Arians against these holy men. Athanasius also 
gives in the same book an account of the numerous plots formed by the chiefs of the Arian faction against 
many others:—”Did any one,” said he, “whom they persecuted and got into their power ever escape from 
them without suffering what injuries they pleased to inflict? Was any one who was an object of their 
search found by them whom they did not subject to the most agonizing death, or else to the mutilation of 
all his limbs? The sentences inflicted by the judges are all attributable to these heretics; for the judges are 
but the agents of their will, and of their malice. Where is there a place which contains no memorial of 
their atrocities? If any one ever differed from them in opinion, did they not, like Jezebel, falsely accuse 
and oppress him? Where is there a church which has not been plunged in sorrow by their plots against its 
bishop? Antioch has to mourn the loss of Eustathius, the faithful and the orthodox . Balaneae weeps for 
Euphration ; Paltus and Antaradus for Cymatius and Carterius. Adrianople has been called to deplore the 
loss of the well-beloved Eutropius , and of Lucius his successor, who was repeatedly loaded with chains, 
and expired beneath their weight . Ancyra, Beroea, and Gaza had to mourn the absence of Marcellus , 
Cyrus and Asclepas , who, after having suffered much ill-treatment from this deceitful sect, were driven 
into exile. Messengers were sent in quest of Theodulus and Olympius , bishops of Thrace, as well as of me 
and of the presbyters of my diocese; and had they found us, we should no doubt have been put to death. 
But at the very time that they were planning our destruction we effected our escape, although they had 
sent letters to Donatus, the proconsul, against Olympius, and to Philagrius , against me.” 


Such were the audacious acts of this impious faction against the most holy Christians. Hosius was the 
bishop of Cordova, and was the most highly distinguished of all those who assembled at the council of 
Nicaea; he also obtained the first place among those convened at Sardica. 


I now desire to insert in my history an account of the admirable arguments addressed by the far-famed 
Liberius, in defence of the truth, to the emperor Constantius. They are recorded by some of the pious men 
of that period in order to stimulate others to the exercise of similar zeal in divine things. Liberius had 
succeeded Julius, the successor of Silvester, in the government of the church of Rome. 


CHAPTER XIII 


CONFERENCE BETWEEN LIBERIUS, POPE OF ROME, AND THE EMPEROR CONSTANTIUS 


Constantius.—”We have judged it right, as you are a Christian and the bishop of our city, to send for you in 
order to admonish you to abjure all connexion with the folly of the impious Athanasius. For when he was 
separated from the communion of the Church by the synod the whole world approved of the decision.” 


Liberius.—”O Emperor, ecclesiastical sentences ought to be enacted with strictest justice: therefore, if it 
be pleasing to your piety, order the court to be assembled, and if it be seen that Athanasius deserves 
condemnation, then let sentence be passed upon him according to ecclesiastical forms. For it is not 
possible for us to condemn a man unheard and untried.” 


Constantius.—”The whole world has condemned his impiety; but he, as he has done from the first, laughs 
at the danger.” 


Liberius.—”Those who signed the condemnation were not eye-witnesses of anything that occurred; but 
were actuated by the desire of glory, and by the fear of disgrace at thy hands.” 


The Emperor.—”What do you mean by glory and fear and disgrace?” 

Liberius.—”Those who love not the glory of God, but who attach greater value to thy gifts, have 
condemned a man whom they have neither seen nor judged; this is very contrary to the principles of 
Christians.” 


The Emperor.—”Athanasius was tried in person at the council of Tyre, and all the bishops of the world at 
that synod condemned him.” 


Liberius.—”No judgment has ever been passed on him in his presence. Those who there assembled 
condemned him after he had retired.” 


Eusebius the Eunuch foolishly interposed.—”It was demonstrated at the council of Nicaea that he held 
opinions entirely at variance with the catholic faith.” 


Liberius.—”Of all those who sailed to Mareotis, and who were sent for the purpose of drawing up 
memorials against the accused, five only delivered the sentence against him. Of the five who were thus 


sent, two are now dead, namely, Theognis and Theodorus. The three others, Maris, Valens, and Ursacius, 
are still living. Sentence was passed at Sardica against all those who were sent for this purpose to 
Mareotis. They presented a petition to the council soliciting pardon for having drawn up at Mareotis 
memorials against Athanasius, consisting of false accusations and depositions of only one party. Their 
petition is still in our hands. Whose cause are we to espouse, O Emperor? With whom are we to agree and 
hold communion? With those who first condemned Athanasius, and then solicited pardon for having 
condemned him, or with those who have condemned these latter?” 


Epictetus the Bishop.—”O Emperor, it is not on behalf of the faith, nor in defence of ecclesiastical 
judgments that Liberius is pleading; but merely in order that he may boast before the Roman senators of 
having conquered the emperor in argument.” 


The Emperor (addressing Liberius).—”What portion do you constitute of the universe, that you alone by 
yourself take part with an impious man, and are destroying the peace of the empire and of the whole 
world?” 


Liberius.—”My standing alone does not make the truth a whit the weaker. According to the ancient story, 
there are found but three men resisting a decree.” 


Eusebius the Eunuch.—”You make our emperor a Nebuchadnezzar.” 


Liberius.—”By no means. But you rashly condemn a man without any trial. What I desire is, in the first 
place, that a general confession of faith be signed, confirming that drawn up at the council of Nicaea. And 
secondly, that all our brethren be recalled from exile, and reinstated in their own bishoprics. If, when all 
this has been carried into execution, it can be shown that the doctrines of all those who now fill the 
churches with trouble are conformable to the apostolic faith, then we will all assemble at Alexandria to 
meet the accused, the accusers, and their defender, and after having examined the cause, we will pass 
judgment upon it.” 


Epictetus the Bishop.—” There will not be sufficient post-carriages to convey so many bishops.” 


Liberius.—”Ecclesiastical affairs can be transacted without post-carriages. The churches are able to 
provide means for the conveyance of their respective bishops to the sea coast .” 


The Emperor.—”The sentence which has once been passed ought not to be revoked. The decision of the 
greater number of bishops ought to prevail. You alone retain friendship towards that impious man.” 


Liberius.—”O Emperor, it is a thing hitherto unheard of, that a judge should accuse the absent of impiety, 
as if he were his personal enemy.” 


The Emperor.—”All without exception have been injured by him, but none so deeply as I have been. Not 
content with the death of my eldest brother , he never ceased to excite Constans, of blessed memory, to 
enmity against me; but I, with much moderation, put up alike with the vehemence of both the instigator 
and his victim. Not one of the victories which I have gained, not even excepting those over Magnentius 
and Silvanus, equals the ejection of this vile man from the government of the Church.” 


Liberius.—”Do not vindicate your own hatred and revenge, O Emperor, by the instrumentality of bishops; 
for their hands ought only to be raised for purposes of blessing and of sanctification. If it be consonant 
with your will, command the bishops to return to their own residences; and if it appear that they are of 
one mind with him who to-day maintains the true doctrines of the confession of faith signed at Nicaea, 
then let them come together and see to the peace of the world, in order that an innocent man may not 
serve as a mark for reproach.” 


The Emperor.—”One question only requires to be made. I wish you to enter into communion with the 
churches, and to send you back to Rome. Consent therefore to peace, and sign your assent, and then you 
shall return to Rome.” 


Liberius.—”I have already taken leave of the brethren who are in that city. The decrees of the Church are 
of greater importance than a residence in Rome.” 


The Emperor.—”You have three days to consider whether you will sign the document and return to Rome; 
if not, you must choose the place of your banishment.” 


Liberius.—”Neither three days nor three months can change my sentiments. Send me wherever you 
please.” 


After the lapse of two days the emperor sent for Liberius, and finding his opinions unchanged, he 
commanded him to be banished to Beroea, a city of Thrace. Upon the departure of Liberius, the emperor 
sent him five hundred pieces of gold to defray his expenses. Liberius said to the messenger who brought 
them, “Go, and give them back to the emperor; he has need of them to pay his troops.” The empress also 
sent him a sum of the same amount; he said, “Take it to the emperor, for he may want it to pay his troops; 


but if not, let it be given to Auxentius and Epictetus, for they stand in need of it.” Eusebius the eunuch 
brought him other sums of money, and he thus addressed him: “You have turned all the churches of the 
world into a desert, and do you bring alms to me, as to a criminal? Begone, and become first a Christian .” 
He was sent into exile three days afterwards, without having accepted anything that was offered him. 


CHAPTER XIV 
CONCERNING THE BANISHMENT AND RETURN OF THE HOLY LIBERIUS 


This victorious champion of the truth was sent into Thrace, according to the imperial order. Two years 
after this event Constantius went to Rome. The ladies of rank urged their husbands to petition the 
emperor for the restoration of the shepherd to his flock: they added, that if this were not granted, they 
would desert them, and go themselves after their great pastor. Their husbands replied, that they were 
afraid of incurring the resentment of the emperor. “If we were to ask him,” they continued, “being men, 
he would deem it an unpardonable offence; but if you were yourselves to present the petition, he would at 
any rate spare you, and would either accede to your request, or else dismiss you without injury.” These 
noble ladies adopted this suggestion, and presented themselves before the emperor in all their customary 
splendour of array, that so the sovereign, judging their rank from their dress, might count them worthy of 
being treated with courtesy and kindness. Thus entering the presence, they besought him to take pity on 
the condition of so large a city, deprived of its shepherd, and made an easy prey to the attacks of wolves. 
The emperor replied, that the flock possessed a shepherd capable of tending it, and that no other was 
needed in the city. For after the banishment of the great Liberius, one of his deacons, named Felix, had 
been appointed bishop. He preserved inviolate the doctrines set forth in the Nicene confession of faith, 
yet he held communion with those who had corrupted that faith. For this reason none of the citizens of 
Rome would enter the House of Prayer while he was in it. The ladies mentioned these facts to the 
emperor. Their persuasions were successful; and he commanded that the great Liberius should be 
recalled from exile, and that the two bishops should conjointly rule the Church. The edict of the emperor 
was read in the circus, and the multitude shouted that the imperial ordinance was just; that the spectators 
were divided into two factions, each deriving its name from its own colours , and that each faction would 
now have its own bishop. After having thus ridiculed the edict of the emperor, they all exclaimed with one 
voice, “One God, one Christ, one bishop.” I have deemed it right to set down their precise words. Some 
time after this Christian people had uttered these pious and righteous acclamations, the holy Liberius 
returned, and Felix retired to another city. 


I have, for the sake of preserving order, appended this narrative to what relates to the proceedings of the 
bishops at Milan. I shall now return to the relation of events in their due course. 


CHAPTER XV 


COUNCIL OF ARIMINUM 


When all who defended the faith had been removed, those who moulded the mind of the emperor 
according to their own will, flattering themselves that the faith which they opposed might be easily 
subverted, and Arianism established in its stead, persuaded Constantius to convene the Bishops of both 
East and West at Ariminum , in order to remove from the Creed the terms which had been devised by the 
Fathers to counteract the corrupt craft of Arius,—”substance ,” and “of one substance .” For they would 
have it that these terms had caused dissension between church and church. On their assembling in synod 
the partizans of the Arian faction strove to trick the majority of the bishops, especially those of cities of 
the Western Empire, who were men of simple and unsophisticated ways. The body of the Church, they 
argued again and again, must not be torn asunder for the sake of two terms which are not to be found in 
the Bible; and, while they confessed the propriety of describing the Son as in all things “like” the Father, 
pressed the omission of the word “substance” as unscriptural. The motives, however, of the propounders 
of these views were seen through by the Council, and they were consequently repudiated. The orthodox 
bishops declared their mind to the emperor in a letter; for, said they, we are sons and heirs of the Fathers 
of the Council of Nicaea, and if we were to have the hardihood to take away anything from what was by 
them subscribed, or to add anything to what they so excellently settled, we should declare ourselves no 
true sons, but accusers of them that begat us. But the exact terms of their confession of faith will be more 
accurately given in the words of their letter to Constantius. 


Letter written to the Emperor Constantius by the Synod assembled at Ariminum. 


“Summoned, we believe, at the bidding of God, and in obedience to your piety, we bishops of the Western 
Church assembled in synod at Ariminum in order that the faith of the Church Catholic might be set forth, 
and its opponents exposed. After long consideration we have found it to be plainly best for us to hold fast 
and guard, and by guarding keep safe unto the end, the faith established from the first, preached by 
Prophets, and Evangelists, and Apostles, through our Lord Jesus Christ, warden of thy empire, and 
champion of thy salvation. For it is plainly absurd and unlawful to make any change in the doctrines 
rightly and justly defined, and in matters examined at Nicaea with the cognisance of the right glorious 
Constantine, thy Father and Emperor, whereof the teaching and spirit was published and preached that 


mankind might hear and understand. This faith was destined to be the one rival and destroyer of the Arian 
heresy, and by it not only the Arian itself, but likewise all other heresies were undone. To this faith to add 
aught is verily perilous; from it to subtract aught is to run great risk. If it have either addition or loss, our 
foes will feel free to act as they please. Accordingly Ursacius and Valens, declared adherents and friends 
of the Arian dogma, were pronounced separate from our communion. To keep their place in it, they asked 
to be granted a locus penitentiae and pardon for all the points wherein they had owned themselves in 
error; as is testified by the documents written by themselves, by means of which they obtained favour and 
forgiveness. These events were going on at the very time when the synod was meeting at Milan, the 
presbyters of the church of Rome being also present. It was known that Constantine, who, though dead, is 
worthy of remembrance, had, with all exactitude and care, set forth the creed drawn up: and now that, 
after receiving Baptism, he was dead, and had passed away to the peace which he deserved. We judged it 
absurd for us after him to indulge in any innovation, and throw a slur on all the holy confessors and 
martyrs who had devised and formulated this doctrine, in that their minds have ever remained bound by 
the old bond of the Church. Their faith God has handed down even to the times of thy own reign, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by Whose grace such empire is thine that thou rulest over all the world. Yet again 
those pitiable and wretched men, with lawless daring, have proclaimed themselves preachers of their 
unholy opinion, and are taking in hand the overthrow of all the force of the truth. For when at thy 
command the synod assembled, then they laid bare their own disingenuous desires. For they set about 
trying through villany and confusion to make innovation. They got hold of certain of their own following— 
one Germanius , and Auxentius , and Caius , promoters of heresy and discord, whose doctrine, though but 
one, transcends a very host of blasphemies. When, however, they became aware that we were not of their 
way of thinking, nor in sympathy with their vicious projects, they made their way into our meeting as 
though to make some other proposal, but a very short time was enough to convict them of their real 
intentions. Therefore in order to save the management of the Church from falling from time to time into 
the same difficulties, and to prevent them from being confounded in whirlpools of disturbance and 
disorder, it has seemed the safe course to keep what has been defined aforetime fixed and unchanged, 
and to separate the above-named from our communion. Wherefore we have sent envoys to your clemency 
to signify and explain the mind of the synod as expressed in this letter. These envoys before all things we 
have charged to guard the truth in accordance with the old and right definitions. They are to inform your 
holiness, not as did Ursacius and Valens, that there will be peace if the truth be upset; for how can the 
destroyers of peace be agents of peace? but rather that these changes will bring strife and disturbance, as 
well on the rest of the cities, as on the Roman church. Wherefore we beseech your clemency to receive 
our envoys with kindly ears and gentle mien, and not to suffer any new thing to flout the dead. Suffer us 
to abide in the definition and settlement of our Fathers, whom we would unhesitatingly declare to have 
done all they did with intelligence and wisdom, and with the Holy Ghost. The innovation now sought to be 
introduced is filling the faithful with unbelief, and unbelievers with credulity . 


“We beg you to order bishops in distant parts, who are afflicted alike by advanced age and poverty, to be 
provided with facilities for travelling home, that the churches be not left long deprived of their bishops. 


“And yet again this one thing we supplicate, that nothing be taken from or added to the established 
doctrines, but that all remain unbroken, as they have been preserved by your father’s piety, and to our 
own day. Let us toil no longer nor be kept away from our own dioceses, but let the bishops with their own 
people spend their days in peace, in prayer, and in worship, offering supplication for thy empire, and 
health, and peace, which God shall grant thee for ever and ever. Our envoys, who will also instruct your 
holiness out of the sacred Scriptures, convey the signatures and salutations of the bishops.” 


The letter was written, and the envoys sent, but the high officers of the Imperial Court, though they took 
the despatch and delivered it to their master, refused to introduce the envoys, on the ground that the 
sovereign was occupied with state affairs. They took this course in the hope that the bishops, annoyed at 
delay, and eager to return to the cities entrusted to their care, would at length be compelled themselves to 
break up and disperse the bulwark erected against heresy. But their ingenuity was frustrated, for the 
noble champions of the Faith despatched a second letter to the emperor, exhorting him to admit the 
envoys to audience and dissolve the synod. This letter I subjoin. 


The Second Letter of the Synod to Constantius. 
“To Constantius the Victorious, the pious emperor, the bishops assembled at Ariminum send greeting. 


“Most illustrious lord and autocrat, we have received the letter of your clemency, informing us that, in 
consequence of occupations of state, you have hitherto been unable to see our envoys. You bid us await 
their return, that your piety may come to a decision on the object we have in view, and on the decrees of 
our predecessors. But we venture in this letter to repeat to your clemency the point which we urged 
before, for we have in no way withdrawn from our position. We entreat you to receive with benign 
countenance the letter of our humility, wherein now we make answer to your piety, and the points which 
we have ordered to be submitted to your benignity by our envoys. Your clemency is no less aware than we 
are ourselves how serious and unfitting a state of things it is, that in the time of your most happy reign so 
many churches should seem to be without bishops. Wherefore once again, most glorious autocrat, we 
beseech you that, if it be pleasing to your humanity, you will command us to return to our churches before 


the rigour of winter, that we may be able, with our people, as we have done and ever do, to offer most 
earnest prayers for the health and wealth of your empire to Almighty God, and to Christ His Son, our Lord 
and Saviour.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


CONCERNING THE SYNOD HELD AT NICA IN THRACE, AND THE CONFESSION OF FAITH DRAWN UP THERE 


After this letter they irritated the emperor, and got the majority of the bishops, against their will, to a 
certain town of Thrace, of the name of Nica. Some simple men they deluded, and others they terrified, 
into carrying out their old contrivance for injuring the true religion, by erasing the words “Substance” and 
“of one Substance” from the Creed, and inserting instead of them the word “like.” I insert their formula in 
this history, not as being couched in proper terms, but because it convicts the faction of Arius, for it is not 
even accepted by the disaffected of the present time. Now, instead of “the like” they preach “the unlike .” 


Unsound Creed put forth at Nica in Thrace. 


“We believe in one only true God, Father Almighty, of Whom are all things. And in the only-begotten Son of 
God, Who before all ages and before every beginning was begotten of God, through Whom all things were 
made, both visible and invisible: alone begotten, only-begotten of the Father alone, God of God: like the 
Father that begat Him, according to the Scriptures, Whose generation no one knoweth except only the 
Father that begat Him. This Only-begotten Son of God, sent by His Father, we know to have come down 
from heaven, as it is written, for the destruction of sin and death; begotten of the Holy Ghost and the 
Virgin Mary, as it is written, according to the flesh. Who companied with His disciples, and when the 
dispensation was fulfilled, according to the Father’s will, was crucified, dead, and buried, and descended 
to the world below, at Whom Hell himself trembled. On the third day He rose from the dead and 
companied with His disciples forty days. He was taken up into Heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of 
His Father, and is coming at the last day of the Resurrection, in His Father’s Glory, to render to every one 
according to his works. And we believe in the Holy Ghost, which the Only-begotten Son of God, Jesus 
Christ, both God and Lord, promised to send to man, the Comforter, as it is written, the Spirit of Truth. 
This Spirit He Himself sent after He had ascended into Heaven and sat at the right hand of the Father, 
from thence to come to judge both quick and dead. But the word the Substance,’ which was too simply 
inserted by the Fathers, and, not being understood by the people, was a cause of scandal through its not 
being found in the Scriptures, it hath seemed good to us to remove, and that for the future no mention 
whatever be permitted of Substance,’ on account of the sacred Scriptures nowhere making any mention of 
the Substance’ of the Father and the Son. Nor must one essence ‘ be named in relation to the person of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. And we call the Son like the Father, as the Holy Scriptures call Him and 
teach; but all the heresies, both those already condemned, and any, if such there be, which have risen 
against the document thus put forth, let them be Anathema.” 


This Creed was subscribed by the bishops, some being frightened and some cajoled, but those who 
refused to give in their adhesion were banished to the most remote regions of the world. 


CHAPTER XVII 


SYNODICAL ACT OF DAMASUS, BISHOP OF ROME, AND OF THE WESTERN BISHOPS, ABOUT THE COUNCIL AT 
ARIMINUM 


The condemnation of this formula by all the champions of the truth, and specially those of the West, is 
shewn by the letter which they wrote to the Illyrians . First of the signatories was Damasus, who obtained 
the presidency of the church of Rome after Liberius, and was adorned with many virtues . With him signed 
ninety bishops of Italy and Galatia , now called Gaul, who met together at Rome. I would have inserted 
their names but that I thought it superfluous. 


“The bishops assembled at Rome in sacred synod, Damasus and Valerianus and the rest, to their beloved 
brethren the bishops of Illyria, send greeting in God. 


“We believe that we, priests of God, by whom it is right for the rest to be instructed, are holding and 
teaching our people the Holy Creed which was founded on the teaching of the Apostles, and in no way 
departs from the definitions of the Fathers. But through a report of the brethren in Gaul and Venetia we 
have learnt that certain men are fallen into heresy. 


“Tt is the duty of the bishops not only to take precautions against this mischief, but also to make a stand 
against whatever divergent teaching has arisen, either from incomplete instruction, or the simplicity of 
readers of unsound commentators. They should be minded not to slide into slippery paths, but rather 
whensoever divergent counsels are carried to their ears, to hold fast the doctrine of our fathers. It has, 
therefore, been decided that Auxentius of Milan is in this matter specially condemned. So it is right that 
all the teachers of the law in the Roman Empire should be well instructed in the law, and not befoul the 
faith with divergent doctrines. 


“When first the wickedness of the heretics began to flourish, and when, as now, the blasphemy of the 
Arians was crawling to the front, our fathers, three hundred and eighteen bishops, the holiest prelates in 
the Roman Empire, deliberated at Nicaea. The wall which they set up against the weapons of the devil, 
and the antidote wherewith they repelled his deadly poisons, was their confession that the Father and the 
Son are of one substance, one godhead, one virtue, one power, one likeness , and that the Holy Ghost is of 
the same essence and substance. Whoever did not thus think was judged separate from our communion. 
Their deliberation was worthy of all respect, and their definition sound. But certain men have intended by 
other later discussions to corrupt and befoul it. Yet, at the very outset, error was so far set right by the 
bishops on whom the attempt was made at Ariminum to compel them to manipulate or innovate on the 
faith, that they confessed themselves seduced by opposite arguments, or owned that they had not 
perceived any contradiction to the opinion of the Fathers delivered at Nicaea. No prejudice could arise 
from the number of bishops gathered at Ariminum, since it is well known that neither the bishop of the 
Romans, whose opinion ought before all others to have been waited for, nor Vincentius, whose stainless 
episcopate had lasted so many years, nor the rest, gave in their adhesion to such doctrines. And this is the 
more significant, since, as has been already said, the very men who seemed to be tricked into surrender, 
themselves, in their wiser moments, testified their disapproval. 


“Your sincerity then perceives that this one faith, which was founded at Nicaea on the authority of the 
Apostles, ought to be kept secure for ever. You perceive that with us, the bishops of the East, who confess 
themselves Catholic, and the western bishops, together glory in it. We believe that before long those who 
think otherwise ought without delay to be put out from our communion, and deprived of the name of 
bishop, that their flocks may be freed from error and breathe freely. For they cannot be expected to 
correct the errors of their people when they themselves are the victims of error. May the opinion of your 
reverence be in harmony with that of all the priests of God. We believe you to be fixed and firm in it, and 
thus ought we rightly to believe with you. May your charity make us glad by your reply. 


“Beloved brethren, farewell.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE LETTER OF ATHANASIUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA, CONCERNING THE SAME COUNCIL 


The great Athanasius also, in his letter to the Africans, writes thus about the council at Ariminum. “Under 
these circumstances who will tolerate any mention of the council of Ariminum or any other beside the 
Nicene? Who would not express detestation of the setting aside of the words of the Fathers, and the 
preference for those introduced at Ariminum by violence and party strife? Who would wish to be 
associated with these men—fellows who do not, forsooth, accept their own words? In their own ten or a 
dozen synods they have laid down, as has been narrated already, now one thing now another; and at the 
present time these synods, one after another, they are themselves openly denouncing. They are now 
suffering the fate undergone of old by the traitors of the Jews. For as is written in the Book of the Prophet 
Jeremiah “they have forsaken me the fountain of living waters and hewed them out cisterns, broken 
cisterns that can hold no water,” so these men, in their opposition to the OEcumenical synod, have hewed 
for themselves many synods which have all proved vain and like “buds that yield no meal,” let us not 
therefore admit those who cite the council of Ariminum or any other but that of Nicaea, for indeed the 
very citers of Ariminum do not seem to know what was done there; if they had they would have held their 
tongues. For you, beloved, have learnt from your own representatives at that Council, and are 
consequently very well aware, that Ursacius, Valens, Eudoxius, and Auxentius, and with them Demophilus 
were asked to anathematize the Arian heresy, and made excuse, choosing rather to be its champions, and 
so were all deposed for making propositions contrary to the Nicene decrees. The bishops, on the contrary, 
who were the true servants of the Lord, and of the right faith,—about two hundred in number,—declared 
their adherence to the Nicene Council alone, and their refusal to entertain the thought of either 
subtraction from, or addition to, its decrees. This conclusion they have communicated to Constantius, by 
whose order the council assembled. 


On the other hand the bishops who were deposed at Ariminum have been received by Constantius, and 
have succeeded in getting the two hundred who sentenced them grossly insulted, and threatened with not 
being allowed to return to their dioceses, and with having to undergo rigorous treatment in Thrace, and 
that in the winter, in order to force them to accept the innovators’ measures. 


If, then, we hear any one appealing to Ariminum, show us, let us rejoin, first the sentence of deposition, 
and then the document drawn up by the bishops, in which they declare that they do not seek to go beyond 
the terms drawn up by the Nicene Fathers, nor appeal to any other council than that of Nicaea. In reality, 
these are just the facts they conceal, while they put prominently forward the forced confession of Thrace. 
They do but shew themselves friends of the Arian heresy, and strangers to the sound faith. Only let any 
one be willing to put side by side that great synod, and those others to which these men appeal, and he 
will perceive, on the one side, true religion, on the other, folly and disorder. The fathers of Nicaea met 
together not after being deposed, but after confessing that the Son was of the Substance of the Father. 
These men were deposed once, a second time, and again a third time at Ariminum, and then dared to lay 
down that it is wrong to attribute Substance or Essence to God. So strange and so many were the tricks 


and machinations concocted by the mad gang of Arius in the West against the dogmas of the Truth. 


CHAPTER XIX 


CONCERNING THE CUNNING OF LEONTIUS, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH, AND THE BOLDNESS OF FLAVIANUS AND 
DIODORUS 


At Antioch Placidus was succeeded by Stephanus, who was expelled from the Church. Leontius then 
accepted the Primacy, but in violation of the decrees of the Nicene Council, for he had mutilated himself, 
and was an eunuch. The cause of his rash deed is thus narrated by the blessed Athanasius. Leontius, it 
seems, was the victim of slanderous statements on account of a certain young woman of the name of 
Eustolia. Finding himself prevented from dwelling with her he mutilated himself for her sake, in order 
that he might feel free to live with her. But he did not clear himself of suspicion, and all the more for this 
reason was deposed from the presbyterate. So much Athanasius has written about the rest of his earlier 
life. I shall now give a summary exposure of his evil conduct. Now though he shared the Arian error, he 
always endeavoured to conceal his unsoundness. He observed that the clergy and the rest of the people 
were divided into two parts, the one, in giving glory to the Son, using the conjunction “and,” the other 
using the preposition “through” of the Son, and applying “in” to the Holy Ghost. He himself offered all the 
doxology in silence, and all that those standing near him could hear was the “For ever and ever.” And had 
not the exceeding wickedness of his soul been betrayed by other means, it might have been said that he 
adopted this contrivance from a wish to promote concord among the people. But when he had wrought 
much mischief to the champions of the truth, and continued to give every support to the promoters of 
impiety, he was convicted of concealing his own unsoundness. He was influenced both by his fear of the 
people, and by the grievous threats which Constantius had uttered against any who had dared to say that 
the Son was unlike the Father. His real sentiments were however proved by his conduct. Followers of the 
Apostolic doctrines never received from him either ordination or indeed the least encouragement. Men, on 
the other hand, who sided with the Arian superstition, were both allowed perfect liberty in expressing 
their opinions, and were from time to time admitted to priestly office. At this juncture Aetius, the master 
of Eunomius, who promoted the Arian error by his speculations, was admitted to the diaconate. Flavianus 
and Diodorus, however, who had embraced an ascetic career, and were open champions of the Apostolic 
decrees, publicly protested against the attacks of Leontius against true religion. That a man nurtured in 
iniquity and scheming to win notoriety by ungodliness should be counted worthy of the diaconate, was, 
they urged, a disgrace to the Church. They further threatened that they would withdraw from his 
communion, travel to the western empire, and publish his plots to the world. Leontius was now alarmed, 
and suspended Aetius from his sacred office, but continued to show him marked favour. 


That excellent pair Flavianus and Diodorus, though not yet admitted to the priesthood and still ranked 
with the laity, worked night and day to stimulate men’s zeal for truth. They were the first to divide choirs 
into two parts, and to teach them to sing the psalms of David antiphonally. Introduced first at Antioch, the 
practice spread in all directions, and penetrated to the ends of the earth. Its originators now collected the 
lovers of the Divine word and work into the Churches of the Martyrs, and with them spent the night in 
singing psalms to God. 


When Leontius perceived this, he did not think it safe to try to prevent them, for he saw that the people 
were exceedingly well-disposed towards these excellent men. However, putting a colour of courtesy on his 
speech, he requested that they would perform this act of worship in the churches. They were perfectly 
well aware of his evil intent. Nevertheless they set about obeying his behest and readily summoned their 
choir to the Church, exhorting them to sing praises to the good Lord. Nothing, however, could induce 
Leontius to correct his wickedness, but he put on the mask of equity, and concealed the iniquity of 
Stephanus and Placidus. Men who had accepted the corruption of the faith of priests and deacons, 
although they had embraced a life of vile irregularity, he added to the roll; while others adorned with 
every kind of virtue and firm adherents of apostolic doctrines, he left unrecognised. Thus it came to pass 
that among the clergy were numbered a majority of men tainted with heresy, while the mass of the laity 
were champions of the Faith, and even professional teachers lacked courage to lay bare their blasphemy. 
In truth the deeds of impiety and iniquity done by Placidus, Stephanus, and Leontius, in Antioch are so 
many as to want a special history of their own, and so terrible as to be worthy of the lament of David; for 
of them too it must be said “For lo thy enemies make a murmuring and they that hate thee lift up their 
head. They have imagined craftily against the people and taken counsel against thy secret ones. They 
have said come and let us root them out that they be no more a people: and that the name of Israel may 
be no more in remembrance.” 


Let us now continue the course of our narrative. 


CHAPTER XX 


CONCERNING THE INNOVATIONS OF EUDOXIUS, OF GERMANICIA, AND THE ZEAL OF BASILIUS OF ANCYRA, AND 
OF EUSTATHIUS OF SEBASTEIA AGAINST HIM 


Germanicia is a city on the coasts of Cilicia, Syria, and Cappadocia, and belongs to the province called 


Euphratisia. Eudoxius, the head of its church, directly he heard of the death of Leontius, betook himself to 
Antioch and clutched the see, where he ravaged the vineyard of the Lord like a wild boar. He did not even 
attempt to hide his evil ways, like Leontius, but raged in direct attack upon the apostolic decrees, and 
involved in various troubles all who had the hardihood to gainsay him. Now at this time Basilius had 
succeeded Marcellus, and held the helm of the church of Ancyra, the capital of Galatia, and Sebastia, the 
chief city of Armenia, was under the guidance of Eustathius. No sooner had these bishops heard of the 
iniquity and madness of Eudoxius, than they wrote to inform the Emperor Constantius of his audacity. 
Constantius was now still tarrying in the west, and, after the death of the tyrants, was endeavouring to 
heal the harm they had caused. Both bishops were well known to the Emperor and had great influence 
with him on account of the high character they bore. 


CHAPTER XXI 
OF THE SECOND COUNCIL OF NICAEA 


On receipt of these despatches Constantius wrote to the Antiochenes denying that he had committed the 
see of Antioch to Eudoxius, as Eudoxius had publicly announced. He ordered that Eudoxius be banished, 
and be punished for the course he had taken at the Bithynian Nicaea, where he had ordered the synod to 
assemble. Eudoxius himself had persuaded the officers entrusted with authority in the imperial household 
to fix Nicaea for the Council. But the Supreme Ruler and Governor, who knows the future like the past, 
stopped the assembly by a mighty earthquake, whereby the greater part of the city was overthrown, and 
most of the inhabitants destroyed. On learning this the assembled bishops were seized with panic, and 
returned to their own churches. But I regard this as a contrivance of the divine wisdom, for in that city the 
doctrine of the faith of the apostles had been defined by the holy Fathers. In that same city the bishops 
who were assembling on this later occasion were intending to lay down the contrary. The sameness of 
name would have been sure to furnish a means of deception to the Arian crew, and trick unsophisticated 
souls. They meant to call the council “the Nicene,” and identify it with the famous council of old. But He 
who has care for the churches disbanded the synod. 


CHAPTER XXII 
OF THE COUNCIL HELD AT SELEUCIA IN ISAURIA 


After a time, at the suggestion of the accusers of Eudoxius, Constantius ordered the synod to be held at 
Seleucia. This town of Isauria lies on the seashore and is the chief town of the district. Hither the bishops 
of the East, and with them those of Pontus in Asia, were ordered to assemble. 


The see of Caesarea, the capital of Palestine, was now held by Acacius, who had succeeded Eusebius. He 
had been condemned by the council of Sardica, but had expressed contempt for so large an assembly of 
bishops, and had refused to accept their adverse decision. At Jerusalem Macarius, whom I have often 
mentioned, was succeeded by Maximus, a man conspicuous in his struggles on behalf of religion, for he 
had been deprived of his right eye and maimed in his right arm. 


On his translation to the life which knows no old age, Cyrillus, an earnest champion of the apostolic 
decrees, was dignified with the Episcopal office. These men in their contentions with one another for the 
first place brought great calamities on the state. Acacius seized some small occasion, deposed Cyrillus, 
and drove him from Jerusalem. But Cyrillus passed by Antioch, which he had found without a pastor, and 
came to Tarsus, where he dwelt with the excellent Silvanus, then bishop of that see. No sooner did 
Acacius become aware of this than he wrote to Silvanus and informed him of the deposition of Cyrillus. 
Silvanus however, both out of regard for Cyrillus, and not without suspicion of his people, who greatly 
enjoyed the stranger’s teaching, refused to prohibit him from taking a part in the ministrations of the 
church. When however they had arrived at Seleucia, Cyrillus joined with the party of Basilius and 
Eustathius and Silvanus and the rest in the council. But when Acacius joined the assembled bishops, who 
numbered one hundred and fifty, he refused to be associated in their counsels before Cyrillus, as one 
stripped of his bishopric, had been put out from among them. There were some who, eager for peace, 
besought Cyrillus to withdraw, with a pledge that after the decision of the decrees they would enquire into 
his case. He would not give way, and Acacius left them and went out. Then meeting Eudoxius he removed 
his alarm, and encouraged him with a promise that he would stand his friend and supporter. Thus he 
hindered him from taking part in the council, and set out with him for Constantinople. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
OF WHAT BEFELL THE ORTHODOX BISHOPS AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


Constantius, on his return from the West, passed some time at Constantinople. There Acacius urged many 
accusations against the assembled bishops in presence of the emperor, called them a set of vile characters 
convoked for the ruin and destruction of the churches, and so fired the imperial wrath. And not least was 
Constantius moved by what was alleged against Cyrillus, “for,” said Acachius, “the holy robe, which the 
illustrious Constantine the emperor, in his desire to honour the church of Jerusalem, gave to Macarius, the 


bishop of that city, to be worn when he performed the rite of divine baptism, all fashioned with golden 
threads as it was, has been sold by Cyrillus. It has been bought,” he continued, “by a certain stage dancer; 
dancing about when he was wearing it, he fell down and perished. With a man like this Cyrillus,” he went 
on, “they set themselves up to judge and decide for the rest of the world.” The influential party at the 
court made this an occasion for persuading the emperor not to summon the whole synod, for they were 
alarmed at the concord of the majority, but only ten leading men. Of these were Eustathius of Armenia, 
Basilius of Galatia, Silvanus of Tarsus, and Eleusius of Cyzicus. 


On their arrival they urged the emperor that Eudoxius should be convicted of blasphemy and lawlessness. 
Constantius, however, schooled by the opposite party, replied that a decision must first be come to on 
matters concerning the faith, and that afterwards the case of Eudoxius should be enquired into. Basilius, 
relying on his former intimacy, ventured boldly to object to the emperor that he was attacking the 
apostolic decrees; but Constantius took this ill, and told Basilius to hold his tongue, “for to you,” said he, 
“the disturbance of the churches is due.” When Basilius was silenced, Eustathius intervened and said, 
“since, sir, you wish a decision to be come to on what concerns the faith, consider the blasphemies rashly 
uttered against the Only Begotten by Eudoxius,” and as he spoke he produced the exposition of faith 
wherein, besides many other impieties, were found the following expressions: “Things that are spoken of 
in unlike terms are unlike in substance:” “There is one God the Father of whom are all things, and one 
Lord Jesus Christ through whom are all things.” Now the term “of whom” is unlike the term “through 
whom;” so the Son is unlike God the Father. Constantius ordered this exposition of the faith to be read, 
and was displeased with the blasphemy which it involved. He therefore asked Eudoxius if he had drawn it 
up. Eudoxius instantly repudiated the authorship, and said that it was written by Aetius. Now Aetius was 
he whom Leontius, in dread of the accusations of Flavianus and Diodorus, had formerly degraded from the 
diaconate. He had also been the supporter of Georgius, the treacherous foe of the Alexandrians, alike in 
his impious words and his unholy deeds. At the present time he was associated with Eunomius and 
Eudoxius; for, on the death of Leontius, when Eudoxius had laid violent hands on the episcopal throne of 
the church at Antioch, he returned from Egypt with Eunomius, and, as he found Eudoxius to be of the 
same way of thinking as himself, a sybarite in luxury as well as a heretic in faith, he chose Antioch as the 
most congenial place of abode, and both he and Eunomius were fast fixtures at the couches of Eudoxius. 
His highest ambition was to be a successful parasite, and he spent his whole time in going to gorge 
himself at one man’s table or another’s. The emperor had been told all this, and now ordered Aetius to be 
brought before him. On his appearance Constantius showed him the document in question and proceeded 
to enquire if he was the author of its language. Aetius, totally ignorant of what had taken place, and 
unaware of the drift of the enquiry, expected that he should win praise by confession, and owned that he 
was the author of the phrases in question. Then the emperor perceived the greatness of his iniquity, and 
forthwith condemned him to exile and to be deported to a place in Phrygia. So Aetius reaped disgrace as 
the fruit of blasphemy, and was cast out of the palace. Eustathius then alleged that Eudoxius too held the 
same views, for that Aetius had shared his roof and his table, and had drawn up this blasphemous formula 
in submission to his judgement. In proof of his contention that Eudoxius was concerned in drawing up the 
document he urged the fact that no one had attributed it to Aetius except Eudoxius himself. To this the 
emperor enjoined that judges must not decide on conjecture, but are bound to make exact examination of 
the facts. Eustathius assented, and urged that Eudoxius should give proof of his dissent from the 
sentiments attributed to him by anathematizing the composition of Aetius. This suggestion the emperor 
very readily accepted, and gave his orders accordingly; but Eudoxius drew back, and employed many 
shifts to evade compliance. But when the emperor waxed wroth and threatened to send him off to share 
the exile of Aetius, on the ground that he was a partner in the blasphemy so punished, he repudiated his 
own doctrine, though both then and afterwards he persistently maintained it. However, he in his turn 
protested against the Eustathians that it was their duty to condemn the word “Homouesion” as 
unscriptural. 


Silvanus on the contrary pointed out that it was their duty to reject and expel from their holy assemblies 
the phrases “out of the non-existent” and “creature” and “of another substance,” these terms being also 
unscriptural and found in the writings of neither prophets nor apostles. Constantius decided that this was 
right, and bade the Arians pronounce the condemnation. At first they persisted in refusing; but in the end, 
when they saw the emperor’s wrath, they consented, though much against the grain, to condemn the 
terms Silvanus had put before them. But all the more earnestly they insisted on their demand for the 
condemnation of the “Homouesion.” But then with unanswerable logic Silvanus put both before the Arians 
and the emperor the truth that if God the Word is not of the non-Existent, He is not a Creature, and is not 
of another Substance. He is then of one Substance with God Who begat Him, as God of God and Light of 
Light, and has the same nature as the Begetter. This contention he urged with power and with truth, but 
not one of his hearers was convinced. The party of Acacius and Eudoxius raised a mighty uproar; the 
emperor was angered, and threatened expulsion from their churches. Thereupon Eleusius and Silvanus 
and the rest said that while authority to punish lay with the emperor, it was their province to decide on 
points of piety or impiety, and “we will not,” they protested, “betray the doctrine of the Fathers.” 


Constantius ought to have admired both their wisdom and their courage, and their bold defence of the 
apostolic decrees, but he exiled them from their churches, and ordered others to be appointed in their 
place. Thereupon Eudoxius laid violent hands on the Church of Constantinople; and on the expulsion of 
Eleusius from Cyzicus, Eunomius was appointed in his place. 


The argument for Christian practices becomes all the stronger, when also nature, which is the first rule of 
all, supports them. Well, she is the first who lays it down that a crown does not become the head. But I 
think ours is the God of nature, who fashioned man; and, that he might desire, (appreciate, become 
partaker of) the pleasures afforded by His creatures, endowed him with certain senses, (acting) through 
members, which, so to speak, are their peculiar instruments. The sense of hearing he has planted in the 
ears; that of sight, lighted up in the eyes; that of taste, shut up in the mouth; that of smell, wafted into the 
nose; that of touch, fixed in the tips of the fingers. By means of these organs of the outer man doing duty 
to the inner man, the enjoyments of the divine gifts are conveyed by the senses to the soul. What, then, in 
flowers affords you enjoyment? For it is the flowers of the field which are the peculiar, at least the chief, 
material of crowns. Either smell, you say, or colour, or both together. What will be the senses of colour and 
smell? Those of seeing and smelling, I suppose. What members have had these senses allotted to them? 
The eyes and the nose, if I am not mistaken. With sight and smell, then, make use of flowers, for these are 
the senses by which they are meant to be enjoyed; use them by means of the eyes and nose, which are the 
members to which these senses belong. You have got the thing from God, the mode of it from the world; 
but an extraordinary mode does not prevent the use of the thing in the common way. Let flowers, then, 
both when fastened into each other and tied together in thread and rush, be what they are when free, 
when loose—things to be looked at and smelt. You count it a crown, let us say, when you have a bunch of 
them bound together in a series, that you may carry many at one time that you may enjoy them all at 
once. Well, lay them in your bosom if they are so singularly pure, and strew them on your couch if they are 
so exquisitely soft, and consign them to your cup if they are so perfectly harmless. Have the pleasure of 
them in as many ways as they appeal to your senses. But what taste for a flower, what sense for anything 
belonging to a crown but its band, have you in the head, which is able neither to distinguish colour, nor to 
inhale sweet perfumes, nor to appreciate softness? It is as much against nature to long after a flower with 
the head, as it is to crave food with the ear, or sound with the nostril. But everything which is against 
nature deserves to be branded as monstrous among all men; but with us it is to be condemned also as 
sacrilege against God, the Lord and Creator of nature. 


CHAPTER VI 


Demanding then a law of God, you have that common one prevailing all over the world, engraven on the 
natural tables to which the apostle too is wont to appeal, as when in respect of the woman’s veil he says, 
“Does not even Nature teach you?”—as when to the Romans, affirming that the heathen do by nature 
those things which the law requires, he suggests both natural law and a law-revealing nature. Yes, and 
also in the first chapter of the epistle he authenticates nature, when he asserts that males and females 
changed among themselves the natural use of the creature into that which is unnatural, by way of penal 
retribution for their error. We first of all indeed know God Himself by the teaching of Nature, calling Him 
God of gods, taking for granted that He is good, and invoking Him as Judge. Is it a question with you 
whether for the enjoyment of His creatures, Nature should be our guide, that we may not be carried away 
in the direction in which the rival of God has corrupted, along with man himself, the entire creation which 
had been made over to our race for certain uses, whence the apostle says that it too unwillingly became 
subject to vanity, completely bereft of its original character, first by vain, then by base, unrighteous, and 
ungodly uses? It is thus, accordingly, in the pleasures of the shows, that the creature is dishonoured by 
those who by nature indeed perceive that all the materials of which shows are got up belong to God, but 
lack the knowledge to perceive as well that they have all been changed by the devil. But with this topic we 
have, for the sake of our own play-lovers, sufficiently dealt, and that, too, in a work in Greek. 


CHAPTER VII 


Let these dealers in crowns then recognize in the meantime the authority of Nature, on the ground of a 
common sense as human beings, and the certifications of their peculiar religion, as, according to the last 
chapter, worshippers of the God of nature; and, as it were, thus over and above what is required, let them 
consider those other reasons too which forbid us wearing crowns, especially on the head, and indeed 
crowns of every sort. For we are obliged to turn from the rule of Nature, which we share with mankind in 
general, that we may maintain the whole peculiarity of our Christian discipline, in relation also to other 
kinds of crowns which seem to have been provided for different uses, as being composed of different 
substances, lest, because they do not consist of flowers, the use of which nature has indicated (as it does 
in the case of this military laurel one itself), they may be thought not to come under the prohibition of our 
sect, since they have escaped any objections of nature. I see, then, that we must go into the matter both 
with more research, and more fully, from its beginnings on through its successive stages of growth to its 
more erratic developments. For this we need to turn to heathen literature, for things belonging to the 
heathen must be proved from their own documents. The little of this I have acquired, will, I believe, be 
enough. If there really was a Pandora, whom Hesiod mentions as the first of women, hers was the first 
head the graces crowned, for she received gifts from all the gods whence she got her name Pandora. But 
Moses, a prophet, not a poet-shepherd, shows us the first woman Eve having her loins more naturally girt 
about with leaves than her temples with flowers. Pandora, then, is a myth. And so we have to blush for the 
origin of the crown, even on the ground of the falsehood connected with it; and, as will soon appear, on 
the ground no less of its realities. For it is an undoubted fact that certain persons either originated the 
thing, or shed lustre on it. Pherecydes relates that Saturn was the first who wore a crown; Diodorus, that 


CHAPTER XXIV 
SYNODICAL EPISTLE WRITTEN AGAINST AETIUS 


After these transactions the emperor ordered Aetius to be condemned by a formal Letter, and, in 
obedience to the command, his companions in iniquity condemned their own associate. Accordingly they 
wrote to Georgius, bishop of Alexandria, the letter about him to which I shall give a place in my history, in 
order to expose their wickedness, for they treated their friends and their foes precisely in the same way. 


Copy of the Letter written by the whole council to Georgius against Aetius his deacon, on account of his 
iniquitous blasphemy. 


To the right honourable Lord Georgius, Bishop of Alexandria, the holy Synod in Constantinople assembled, 
Greeting. 


In consequence of the condemnation of Aetius by the Synod, on account of his unlawful and most offensive 
writings, he has been dealt with by the bishops in accordance with the canons of the church. He has been 
degraded from the diaconate and expelled from the Church, and our admonitions have gone forth that 
none are to read his unlawful epistles, but that on account of their unprofitable and worthless character 
they are to be cast aside. We have further appended an anathema on him, if he abides in his opinion, and 
on his supporters. 


It would naturally have followed that all the bishops met together in the Synod should have felt 
detestation of, and approved the sentence delivered against, a man who is the author of offences, 
disturbances and schisms, of agitation over all the world, and of rising of church against church. But in 
spite of our prayers, and against all our expectation, Seras, Stephanus, Heliodorus and Theophilus and 
their party have not voted with us, and have not even consented to subscribe the sentence delivered 
against him, although Seras charged the aforenamed Aetius with another instance of insane arrogance, 
alleging that he, with still bolder impudence, had sprung forward to declare that what God had concealed 
from the Apostles had been now revealed to him. Even after these wild and boastful words, reported by 
Seras about Aetius, the aforenamed bishops were not put out of countenance, nor could they be induced 
to vote with us on his condemnation. We however with much long suffering bore with them for a great 
length of time, now indignant, now beseeching, now importuning them to join with us and make the 
decision of the Synod unanimous; and we persevered long in the hope that they might hear and agree and 
give in. But when in spite of all this patience we could not shame them into acceptance of our declarations 
against the aforesaid offender, we counted the rule of the church more precious than the friendship of 
men, and pronounced against them a decree of excommunication, allowing them a period of six mouths 
for conversion, repentance, and the expression of a desire for union and harmony with the synod. If within 
the given time they should turn and accept agreement with their brethren and assent to the decrees about 
Aetius, we decided that they should be received into the church, to the recovery of their own authority in 
synods, and our affection. If however they obstinately persisted, and preferred human friendship to the 
canons of the church and our affection, then we judged them deposed from the rank of the bishops. If they 
suffer degradation it is necessary to appoint other bishops in their place, that the lawful church may be 
duly ordered and at unity with herself, while all the bishops of every nation by uttering the same doctrine 
with one mind and one counsel preserve the bond of love. 


To acquaint you with the decree of the Synod we have sent these present to your reverence, and pray that 
you may abide by them, and by the grace of Christ rule the churches under you aright and in peace. 


CHAPTER XXV 
OF THE CAUSES WHICH SEPARATED THE EUNOMIANS FROM THE ARIANS 


Eunomius in his writings praises Aetius, styles him a man of God, and honours him with many 
compliments. Yet he was at that time closely associated with the party by whom Aetius had been 
repudiated, and to them he owed his election to his bishopric. 


Now the followers of Eudoxius and Acacius, who had assented to the decrees put forth at Nice in Thrace, 
already mentioned in this history, appointed other bishops in the churches of the adherents of Basilius and 
Eleusius in their stead. On other points I think it superfluous to write in detail. I purpose only to relate 
what concerns Eunomius. 


For when Eunomius had seized on the see of Cyzicus in the lifetime of Eleusius, Eudoxius urged him to 
hide his opinions and not make them known to the party who were seeking a pretext to persecute him. 
Eudoxius was moved to offer this advice both by his knowledge that the diocese was sound in the faith 
and his experience of the anger manifested by Constantius against the party who asserted the only 
begotten Son of God to be a created being. “Let us” said he to Eunomius “bide our time; when it comes we 
will preach what now we are keeping dark; educate the ignorant; and win over or compel or punish our 
opponents.” Eunomius, yielding to these suggestions, propounded his impious doctrine under the shadow 
of obscurity. Those of his hearers who had been nurtured on the divine oracles saw clearly that his 


utterances concealed under their surface a foul fester of error. 


But however distressed they were they considered it less the part of prudence than of rashness to make 
any open protest, so they assumed a mask of heretical heterodoxy, and paid a visit to the bishop at his 
private residence with the earnest request that he would have regard to the distress of men borne hither 
and thither by different doctrines, and would plainly expound the truth. Eunomius thus emboldened 
declared the sentiments which he secretly held. The deputation then went on to remark that it was unfair 
and indeed quite wrong for the whole of his diocese to be prevented from having their share of the truth. 
By these and similar arguments he was induced to lay bare his blasphemy in the public assemblies of the 
church. Then his opponents hurried with angry fervour to Constantinople; first they indicted him before 
Eudoxius, and when Eudoxius refused to see them, sought an audience of the emperor and made 
lamentation over the ruin their bishop was wreaking among them. “The sermons of Eunomius,” they said, 
“are more impious than the blasphemies of Arius.” The wrath of Constantius was roused, and he 
commanded Eudoxius to send for Eunomius, and, on his conviction, to strip him of his bishopric. Eudoxius, 
of course, though again and again importuned by the accusers, continued to delay taking action. Then 
once more they approached the emperor with vociferous complaints that Eudoxius had not obeyed the 
imperial commands in any single particular, and was perfectly indifferent to the delivery of an important 
city to the blasphemies of Eunomius. Then said Constantius to Eudoxius, if you do not fetch Eunomius and 
try him, and on conviction of the charges brought against him, punish him, I shall exile you. This threat 
frightened Eudoxius, so he wrote to Eunomius to escape from Cyzicus, and told him he had only himself to 
blame because he had not followed the hints given him. Eunomius accordingly withdrew in alarm, but he 
could not endure the disgrace, and endeavoured to fix the guilt of his betrayal on Eudoxius, maintaining 
that both he and Aetius had been cruelly treated. And from that time he set up a sect of his own for all the 
men who were of his way of thinking and condemned his betrayal, separated from Eudoxius and joined 
with Eunomius, whose name they bear up to this day. So Eunomius became the founder of a heresy, and 
added to the blasphemy of Arius by his own peculiar guilt. He set up a sect of his own because he was a 
slave to his ambition, as the facts distinctly prove. For when Aetius was condemned and exiled, Eunomius 
refused to accompany him, though he called him his master and a man of God, but remained closely 
associated with Eudoxius. 


But when his turn came he paid the penalty of his iniquity; he did not submit to the vote of the synod, but 
began to ordain bishops and presbyters, though himself deprived of his episcopal rank. These then were 
the deeds done at Constantinople. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
OF THE SIEGE OF THE CITY OF NISIBIS, AND THE APOSTOLIC CONVERSATION OF BISHOP JACOBUS 


On war being waged against the Romans by Sapor King of Persia, Constantius mustered his forces and 
marched to Antioch. But the enemy were driven forth, not by the Roman army, but by Him whom the pious 
in the Roman host worshipped as their God. How the victory was won I shall now proceed to relate. 


Nisibis, sometimes called Antiochia Mygdonia, lies on the confines of the realms of Persia and of Rome. In 
Nisibis Jacobus whom I named just now was at once bishop, guardian, and commander in chief. He was a 
man who shone with the grace of a truly apostolic character. His extraordinary and memorable miracles, 
which I have fully related in my religious history, I think it superfluous and irrelevant to enumerate again. 


One however I will record because of the subject before us. The city which Jacobus ruled was now in 
possession of the Romans, and besieged by the Persian Army. The blockade was prolonged for seventy 
days. “Helepoles” and many other engines were advanced to the walls. The town was begirt with a 
palisade and entrenchment, but still held out. The river Mygdonius flowing through the middle of the 
town, at last the Persians dammed its stream a considerable distance up, and increased the height of its 
bank on both sides so as to shut the waters in. When they saw that a great mass of water was collected 
and already beginning to overflow the dam, they suddenly launched it like an engine against the wall. The 
impact was tremendous; the bulwarks could not sustain it, but gave way and fell down. Just the same fate 
befell the other side of the circuit, through which the Mygdonius made its exit; it could not withstand the 
shock, and was carried away. No sooner did Sapor see this than he expected to capture the rest of the city, 
and for all that day he rested for the mud to dry and the river to become passable. Next day he attacked in 
full force, and looked to enter the city through the breaches that had been made. But he found the wall 
built up on both sides, and all his labour vain. For that holy man, through prayer, filled with valour both 
the troops and the rest of the townsfolk, and both built the walls, withstood the engines, and beat off the 
advancing foe. And all this he did without approaching the walls, but by beseeching the Lord of all within 
the church. Sapor, moreover, was not only astounded at the speed of the building of the walls but awed by 
another spectacle. For he saw standing on the battlements one of kingly mien and all ablaze with purple 
robe and crown. He supposed that this was the Roman emperor, and threatened his attendants with death 
for not having announced the imperial presence; but on their stoutly maintaining that their report had 
been a true one and that Constantius was at Antioch, he perceived the meaning of the vision and 
exclaimed “their God is fighting for the Romans.” Then the wretched man in a rage flung a javelin into the 
air, though he knew that he could not hit a bodiless being, but unable to curb his passion. Therefore the 


excellent Ephraim (he is the best writer among the Syrians) besought the divine Jacobus to mount the wall 
to see the barbarians and to let fly at them the darts of his curse. So the divine man consented and 
climbed up into a tower but when he saw the innumerable host he discharged no other curse than to that 
mosquitoes and gnats might be sent forth upon them, so that by means of these tiny animals they might 
learn the might of the Protector of the Romans. On his prayer followed clouds of mosquitoes and gnats; 
they filled the hollow trunks of the elephants, and the ears and nostrils of horses and other animals. 
Finding the attack of these little creatures past endurance they broke their bridles, unseated their riders 
and threw the ranks into confusion. The Persians abandoned their camp and fled head-long. So the 
wretched prince learned by a slight and kindly chastisement the power of the God who protects the pious, 
and marched his army home again, reaping for all the harvest of the siege not triumph but disgrace. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
OF THE COUNCIL OF ANTIOCH AND WHAT WAS DONE THERE AGAINST THE HOLY MELETIUS 


At this time, Constantius was residing at Antioch. The Persian war was over; there had been a time of 
peace, and he once again gathered bishops together with the object of making them all deny both the 
formula “of one substance” and also the formula “of different substance.” On the death of Leontius, 
Eudoxius had seized the see of Antioch, but on his expulsion and illegal establishment, after many synods, 
at Constantinople, the church of Antioch had been left without a shepherd. Accordingly the assembled 
bishops, gathered in considerable numbers from every quarter, asserted that their primary obligation was 
to provide a pastor for the flock and that then with him they would deliberate on matters of faith. It fell 
out opportunely that the divine Meletius who was ruling a certain city of Armenia had been grieved with 
the insubordination of the people under his rule and was now living without occupation elsewhere. The 
Arian faction imagined that Meletius was of the same way of thinking as themselves, and an upholder of 
their doctrines. They therefore petitioned Constantius to commit to his hands the reins of the Antiochene 
church. Indeed in the hope of establishing their impiety there was no law that they did not fearlessly 
transgress; illegality was becoming the very foundation of their blasphemy; nor was this an isolated 
specimen of their irregular proceedings. On the other hand the maintainers of apostolic doctrine, who 
were perfectly well aware of the soundness of the great Meletius, and had clear knowledge of his stainless 
character and wealth of virtue, came to a common vote, and took measures to have their resolution 
written out and subscribed by all without delay. This document both parties as a bond of compromise 
entrusted to the safe keeping of a bishop who was a noble champion of the truth, Eusebius of Samosata. 
And when the great Meletius had received the imperial summons and arrived, forth to meet him came all 
the higher ranks of the priesthood, forth came all the other orders of the church, and the whole 
population of the city. There, too, were Jews and Gentiles all eager to see the great Meletius. Now the 
emperor had charged both Meletius and the rest who were able to speak to expound to the multitude the 
text “The Lord formed me in the beginning of his way, before his works of old” (Prov. viii. 22. lxx), and he 
ordered skilled writers to take down on the spot what each man said, with the idea that in this manner 
their instruction would be more exact. First of all Georgius of Laodicea gave vent to his foul heresy. After 
him Acacius of Caesarea propounded a doctrine of compromise far removed indeed from the blasphemy of 
the enemy, but not preserving the apostolic doctrine pure and undefiled. Then up rose the great Meletius 
and exhibited the unbending line of the canon of the faith, for using the truth as a carpenter does his rule 
he avoided excess and defect. Then the multitude broke into loud applause and besought him to give them 
a short summary of his teaching. Accordingly after showing three fingers, he withdrew two, left one, and 
uttered the memorable sentence, “In thought they are three but we speak as to one.” 


Against this teaching the men who had the plague of Arius in their hearts whetted their tongues, and 
started an ingenious slander, declaring that the divine Meletius was a Sabellian. Thus they persuaded the 
fickle sovereign who, like the well known Euripus, easily shifted his current now this way and now that, 
and induced him to relegate Meletius to his own home. 


Euzoius, an open defender of Arian tenets, was promptly promoted to his place; the very man whom, then 
a deacon, the great Alexander had degraded at the same time as Arius. Now the part of the people who 
remained sound separated from the unsound and assembled in the apostolic church which is situated in 
the part of the city called the Palaea. 


For thirty years indeed after the attack made upon the illustrious Eustathius they had gone on enduring 
the abomination of Arianism, in the expectation of some favourable change. But when they saw impiety on 
the increase, and men faithful to the apostolic doctrines both openly attacked and menaced by secret 
conspiracy, the divine Meletius in exile, and Euzoius the champion of heresy established as bishop in his 
place, they remembered the words spoken to Lot, “Escape for thy life”; and further the law of the gospel 
which plainly ordains “if thy right eye offend thee pluck it out and cast it from thee.” The Lord laid down 
the same law about both hand and foot, and added, “It is profitable for thee that one of thy members 
should perish and not that thy whole body should be cast into hell.” 


Thus came about the division of the Church. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


ABOUT EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


The admirable Eusebius mentioned above, who was entrusted with the common resolution, when he 
beheld the violation of the covenant, returned to his own see. Then certain men who were uneasy about 
the written document, persuaded Constantius to dispatch a messenger to recover it. Accordingly the 
emperor sent one of the officers who ride post with relays of horses, and bring communications with great 
speed. On his arrival he reported the imperial message, but, “I cannot,” said the admirable Eusebius, 
“surrender the deed deposited with me till I am directed so to do by the whole assembly who gave it me.” 
This reply was reported to the emperor. Boiling with rage he sent to Eusebius again and ordered him to 
give it up, with the further message that he had ordered his right hand to be cut off if he refused. But he 
only wrote this to terrify the bishop, for the courier who conveyed the dispatch had orders not to carry out 
the threat. But when the divine Eusebius opened the letter and saw the punishment which the emperor 
had threatened, he stretched out his right hand and his left, bidding the man cut off both. “The decree,” 
said he, “which is a clear proof of Arian wickedness, I will not give up.” 


When Constantius had been informed of this courageous resolution he was struck with astonishment, and 
did not cease to admire it; for even foes are constrained by the greatness of bold deeds to admire their 
adversaries success. 


At this time Constantius learned that Julian, whom he had declared Caesar of Europe, was aiming at 
sovereignty, and mustering an army against his master. Therefore he set out from Syria, and died in 
Cilicia. Nor had he the helper whom his Father had left him; for he had not kept intact the inheritance of 
his Father’s piety, and so bitterly bewailed his change of faith. 


Book III 


CHAPTER I 


OF THE REIGN OF JULIANUS; HOW FROM A CHILD HE WAS BROUGHT UP IN PIETY AND LAPSED INTO IMPIETY; 
AND IN WHAT MANNER, THOUGH AT FIRST HE KEPT HIS IMPIETY SECRET, HE AFTERWARDS LAID IT BARE 


Constantius, as has been narrated, departed this life groaning and grieving that he had been turned away 
from the faith of his father. Julian heard the news of his end as he was crossing from Europe into Asia and 
assumed the sovereignty with delight at having now no rival. 


In his earlier days, while yet a lad, Julian had, as well as Gallus his brother, imbibed pure and pious 
teaching. 


In his youth and earlier manhood he continued to take in the same doctrine. Constantius, dreading lest his 
kinsfolk should aspire to imperial power, slew them; and Julian, through fear of his cousin, was enrolled in 
the order of Readers, and used to read aloud the sacred books to the people in the assemblies of the 
church. 


He also built a martyr’s shrine; but the martyrs, when they beheld his apostasy, refused to accept the 
offering; for in consequence of the foundations being, like their founder’s mind, unstable, the edifice fell 
down before it was consecrated. Such were the boyhood and youth of Julian. At the period, however, when 
Constantius was setting out for the West, drawn thither by the war against Magnentius, he made Gallus, 
who was gifted with piety which he retained to the end, Caesar of the East. Now Julian flung away the 
apprehensions which had previously stood him in good stead, and, moved by unrighteous confidence, set 
his heart on seizing the sceptre of empire. Accordingly, on his way through Greece, he sought out seers 
and soothsayers, with a desire of learning if he should get what his soul longed for. He met with a man 
who promised to predict these things, conducted him into one of the idol temples, introduced him within 
the shrine, and called upon the demons of deceit. On their appearing in their wonted aspect terror 
compelled Julian to make the sign of the cross upon his brow. They no sooner saw the sign of the Lord’s 
victory than they were reminded of their own rout, and forthwith fled away. On the magician becoming 
acquainted with the cause of their flight he blamed him; but Julian confessed his terror, and said that he 
wondered at the power of the cross, for that the demons could not endure to see its sign and ran away. 
“Think not anything of the sort, good sir;” said the magician, “they were not afraid as you make out, but 
they went away because they abominated what you did.” So he tricked the wretched man, initiated him in 
the mysteries, and filled him with their abominations. 


So lust of empire stripped the wretch of all true religion. Nevertheless after attaining the supreme power 
he concealed his impiety for a considerable time; for he was specially apprehensive about the troops who 
had been instructed in the principles of true religion, first by the illustrious Constantine who freed them 
from their former error and trained them in the ways of truth, and afterwards by his sons, who confirmed 
the instruction given by their father. For if Constantius, led astray by those under whose influence he 
lived, did not admit the term homoousion, at all events he sincerely accepted the meaning underlying it, 
for God the Word he styled true Son, begotten of his Father before the ages, and those who dared to call 
Him a creature he openly renounced, absolutely prohibiting the worship of idols. 


I will relate also another of his noble deeds, as satisfactory proof of his zeal for divine things. In his 
campaign against Magnentius he once mustered the whole of his army, and counselled them to take part 
all together in the divine mysteries, “for,” said he, “the end of life is always uncertain, and that not least in 
war, when innumerable missiles are hurled from either side, and swords and battle axes and other 
weapons are assailing men, whereby a violent death is brought about. Wherefore it behoves each man to 
wear that precious robe which most of all we need in yonder life hereafter: if there be one here who would 
not now put on this garb let him depart hence and go home. I shall not brook to fight with men in my army 
who have no part nor lot in our holy rites.” 


CHAPTER II 
OF THE RETURN OF THE BISHOPS AND THE CONSECRATION OF PAULINUS 


Julian had clear information on these points, and did not make known the impiety of his soul. With the 
object of attracting all the bishops to acquiescence in his rule he ordered even those who had been 
expelled from their churches by Constantius, and who were sojourning on the furthest confines of the 
empire, to return to their own churches. Accordingly, on the promulgation of this edict, back to Antioch 
came the divine Meletius, and to Alexandria the far famed Athanasius. 


But Eusebius, and Hilarius of Italy and Lucifer who presided over the flock in the island of Sardinia, were 
living in the Thebaid on the frontier of Egypt, whither they had been relegated by Constantius. They now 
met with the rest whose views were the same and affirmed that the churches ought to be brought into 
harmony. For they not only suffered from the assaults of their opponents, but were at variance with one 
another. In Antioch the sound body of the church had been split in two; at one and the same time they who 
from the beginning, for the sake of the right worthy Eustathius, had separated from the rest, were 
assembling by themselves; and they who with the admirable Meletius had held aloof from the Arian 
faction were performing divine service in what is called the Palaea. Both parties used one confession of 
faith, for both parties were champions of the doctrine laid down at Nicaea. All that separated them was 
their mutual quarrel, and their regard for their respective leaders; and even the death of one of these did 
not put a stop to the strife. Eustathius died before the election of Meletius, and the orthodox party, after 
the exile of Meletius and the election of Euzoius, separated from the communion of the impious, and 
assembled by themselves; with these, the party called Eustathians could not be induced to unite. To effect 
an union between them the Eusebians and Luciferians sought to discover a means. Accordingly Eusebius 
besought Lucifer to repair to Alexandria and take counsel on the matter with the great Athanasius, 
intending himself to undertake the labour of bringing about a reconciliation. 


Lucifer however did not go to Alexandria but repaired to Antioch. There he urged many arguments in 
behalf of concord on both parties. The Eustathians, led by Paulinus, a presbyter, persisted in opposition. 
On seeing this Lucifer took the improper course of consecrating Paulinus as their bishop. 


This action on the part of Lucifer prolonged the feud, which lasted for eighty-five years, until the 
episcopate of the most praise-worthy Alexander. 


No sooner was the helm of the church at Antioch put into his hands than he tried every expedient, and 
brought to bear great zeal and energy for the promotion of concord, and thus joined the severed limb to 
the rest of the body of the church. At the time in question however Lucifer made the quarrel worse and 
spent a considerable time in Antioch, and Eusebius when he arrived on the spot and learnt that bad 
doctoring had made the malady very hard to heal, sailed away to the West. 


When Lucifer returned to Sardinia he made certain additions to the dogmas of the church and those who 
accepted them were named after him, and for a considerable time were called Luciferians. But in time the 
flame of this dogma too went out and it was consigned to oblivion. Such were the events that followed on 
the return of the bishops. 


CHAPTER III 


OF THE NUMBER AND CHARACTER OF THE DEEDS DONE BY PAGANS AGAINST THE CHRISTIANS WHEN THEY 
GOT THE POWER FROM JULIAN 


When Julian had made his impiety openly known the cities were filled with dissensions. Men enthralled by 
the deceits of idolatry took heart, opened the idols’ shrines, and began to perform those foul rites which 
ought to have died out from the memory of man. Once more they kindled the fire on the altars, befouled 
the ground with victims’ gore, and defiled the air with the smoke of their burnt sacrifices. Maddened by 
the demons they served they ran in corybantic frenzy round about the streets, attacked the saints with 
low stage jests, and with all the outrage and ribaldry of their impure processions. 


On the other hand the partizans of piety could not brook their blasphemies, returned insult for insult, and 
tried to confute the error which their opponents honoured. In their turn the workers of iniquity took it ill; 
the liberty allowed them by the sovereign was an encouragement to audacity and they dealt deadly blows 
among the Christians. 


It was indeed the duty of the emperor to consult for the peace of his subjects, but he in the depth of his 
iniquity himself maddened his peoples with mutual rage. The deeds dared by the brutal against the 
peaceable he overlooked and entrusted civil and military offices of importance to savage and impious 
men, who though they hesitated publicly to force the lovers of true piety to offer sacrifice treated them 
nevertheless with all kinds of indignity. All the honours moreover conferred on the sacred ministry by the 
great Constantine Julian took away. 


To tell all the deeds dared by the slaves of idolatrous deceit at that time would require a history of these 
crimes alone, but out of the vast number of them I shall select a few instances. At Askalon and at Gaza, 
cities of Palestine, men of priestly rank and women who had lived all their lives in virginity were 
disembowelled, filled with barley, and given for food to swine. At Sebaste, which belongs to the same 
people, the coffin of John the Baptist was opened, his bones burnt, and the ashes scattered abroad. 


Who too could tell without a tear the vile deed done in Phoenicia? At Heliopolis by Lebanon there lived a 
certain deacon of the name of Cyrillus. In the reign of Constantine, fired by divine zeal, he had broken in 
pieces many of the idols there worshipped. Now men of infamous name, bearing this deed in mind, not 
only slew him, but cut open his belly and devoured his liver. Their crime was not, however, hidden from 
the all-seeing eye, and they suffered the just reward of their deeds; for all who had taken part in this 


abominable wickedness lost their teeth, which all fell out at once, and lost, too, their tongues, which 
rotted away and dropped from them: they were moreover deprived of sight, and by their sufferings 
proclaimed the power of holiness. 


At the neighbouring city of Emesa they dedicated to Dionysus, the woman-formed, the newly erected 
church, and set up in it his ridiculous androgynous image. At Dorystolum, a famous city of Thrace, the 
victorious athlete AEmilianus was thrown upon a flaming pyre, by Capitolinus, governor of all Thrace. To 
relate the tragic fate of Marcus, however, bishop of Arethusa, with true dramatic dignity, would require 
the eloquence of an AEschylus or a Sophocles. In the days of Constantius he had destroyed a certain idol- 
shrine and built a church in its place; and no sooner did the Arethusians learn the mind of Julian than they 
made an open display of their hostility. At first, according to the precept of the Gospel, Marcus 
endeavoured to make his escape; but when he became aware that some of his own people were 
apprehended in his stead, he returned and gave himself up to the men of blood. After they had seized him 
they neither pitied his old age nor reverenced his deep regard for virtue; but, conspicuous as he was for 
the beauty alike of his teaching and of his life, first of all they stripped and smote him, laying strokes on 
every limb, then they flung him into filthy sewers, and, when they had dragged him out again, delivered 
him to a crowd of lads whom they charged to prick him without mercy with their pens. After this they put 
him into a basket, smeared him with pickle and honey, and hung him up in the open air in the height of 
summer, inviting wasps and bees to a feast. Their object in doing this was to compel him either to restore 
the shrine which he had destroyed, or to defray the expense of its erection. Marcus, however, endured all 
these grievous sufferings and affirmed that he would consent to none of their demands. His enemies, with 
the idea that he could not afford the money from poverty, remitted half their demand, and bade him pay 
the rest; but Marcus hung on high, pricked with pens, and devoured by wasps and bees, yet not only 
shewed no signs of pain, but derided his impious tormentors with the repeated taunt, “You are 
groundlings and of the earth; I, sublime and exalted.” At last they begged for only a small portion of the 
money; but, said he, “it is as impious to give an obole as to give all.” So discomfited they let him go, and 
could not refrain from admiring his constancy, for his words had taught them a new lesson of holiness. 


CHAPTER IV 
OF THE LAWS MADE BY JULIAN AGAINST THE CHRISTIANS 


Countless other deeds were dared at that time by land and by sea, all over the world, by the wicked 
against the just, for now without disguise the enemy of God began to lay down laws against true religion. 
First of all he prohibited the sons of the Galileans, for so he tried to name the worshippers of the Saviour, 
from taking part in the study of poetry, rhetoric, and philosophy, for said he, in the words of the proverb 
“we are shot with shafts feathered from our own wing,” for from our own books they take arms and wage 
war against us. 


After this he made another edict ordering the Galileans to be expelled from the army. 


CHAPTER V 
OF THE FOURTH EXILE AND FLIGHT OF THE HOLY ATHANASIUS 


At this time Athanasius, that victorious athlete of the truth, underwent another peril, for the devils could 
not brook the power of his tongue and prayers, and so armed their ministers to revile him. Many voices 
did they utter beseeching the champion of wickedness to exile Athanasius, and adding yet this further, 
that if Athanasius remained, not a heathen would remain, for that he would get them all over to his side. 
Moved by these supplications Julian condemned Athanasius not merely to exile, but to death. His people 
shuddered, but it is related that he foretold the rapid dispersal of the storm, for said he “It is a cloud 
which soon vanishes away.” He however withdrew as soon as he learnt the arrival of the bearers of the 
imperial message, and finding a boat on the bank of the river, started for the Thebaid. The officer who had 
been appointed for his execution became acquainted with his flight, and strove to pursue him at hot haste; 
one of his friends, however, got ahead, and told him that the officer was coming on apace. Then some of 
his companions besought him to take refuge in the desert, but he ordered the steersman to turn the boat’s 
head to Alexandria. So they rowed to meet the pursuer, and on came the bearer of the sentence of 
execution, and, said he, “How far off is Athanasius?” “Not far,” said Athanasius, and so got rid of his foe, 
while he himself returned to Alexandria and there remained in concealment for the remainder of Julian’s 
reign. 


CHAPTER VI 
OF APOLLO AND DAPHNE, AND OF THE HOLY BABYLAS 


Julian, wishing to make a campaign against the Persians, dispatched the trustiest of his officers to all the 
oracles throughout the Roman Empire, while he himself went as a suppliant to implore the Pythian oracle 
of Daphne to make known to him the future. The oracle responded that the corpses lying hard by were 
becoming an obstacle to divination; that they must first be removed to another spot; and that then he 


would utter his prophecy, for, said he, “I could say nothing, if the grove be not purified.” Now at that time 
there were lying there the relics of the victorious martyr Babylas and the lads who had gloriously suffered 
with him, and the lying prophet was plainly stopped from uttering his wonted lies by the holy influence of 
Babylas. Julian was aware of this, for his ancient piety had taught him the power of victorious martyrs, 
and so he removed no other body from the spot, but only ordered the worshippers of Christ to translate 
the relics of the victorious martyrs. They marched with joy to the grove, put the coffin on a car and went 
before it leading a vast concourse of people, singing the psalms of David, while at every pause they 
shouted “Shame be to all them that worship molten images.” For they understood the translation of the 
martyr to mean defeat for the demon. 


CHAPTER VII 
OF THEODORUS THE CONFESSOR 


Julian could not endure the shame brought upon him by these doings, and on the following day ordered 
the leaders of the choral procession to be arrested. Sallustius was prefect at this time and a servant of 
iniquity, but he nevertheless was anxious to persuade the sovereign not to allow the Christians who were 
eager for glory to attain the object of their desires. When however he saw that the emperor was impotent 
to master his rage, he arrested a young man adorned with the graces of a holy enthusiasm while walking 
in the Forum, hung him up before the world on the stocks, lacerated his back with scourges, and scored 
his sides with claw-like instruments of torture. And this he did all day from dawn till the day was done; 
and then put chains of iron on him and ordered him to be kept in ward. Next morning he informed Julian 
of what had been done, and reported the young man’s constancy and added that the event was for 
themselves a defeat and for the Christians a triumph. Persuaded of the truth of this, God’s enemy suffered 
no more to be so treated and ordered Theodorus to be let out of prison, for so was named this young and 
glorious combatant in truth’s battle. On being asked if he had had any sense of pain on undergoing those 
most bitter and most savage tortures he replied that at the first indeed he had felt some little pain, but 
that then had appeared to him one who continually wiped the sweat from his face with a cool and soft 
kerchief and bade him be of good courage. “Wherefore,” said he, “when the executioners gave over I was 
not pleased but vexed, for now there went away with them he who brought me refreshment of soul.” But 
the demon of lying divination at once increased the martyr’s glory and exposed his own falsehood; for a 
thunderbolt sent down from heaven burnt the whole shrine and turned the very statue of the Pythian into 
fine dust, for it was made of wood and gilded on the surface. Julianus the uncle of Julian, prefect of the 
East, learnt this by night, and riding at full speed came to Daphne, eager to bring succour to the deity 
whom he worshipped; but when he saw the so-called god turned into powder he scourged the officers in 
charge of the temple, for he conjectured that the conflagration was due to some Christian. But they, 
maltreated as they were, could not endure to utter a lie, and persisted in saying that the fire had started 
not from below but from above. Moreover some of the neighbouring rustics came forward and asserted 
that they had seen the thunderbolt come rushing down from heaven. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF THE CONFISCATION OF THE SACRED TREASURES AND TAKING AWAY OF THE ALLOWANCES 


Even when the wicked had become acquainted with these events they set themselves in array against the 
God of all; and the prince ordered the holy vessels to be handed over to the imperial treasury. Of the great 
church which Constantine had built he nailed up the doors and declared it closed to the worshippers wont 
to assemble there. At this time it was in possession of the Arians. In company with Julianus the prefect of 
the East, Felix the imperial treasurer, and Elpidius, who had charge of the emperor’s private purse and 
property, an officer whom it is the Roman custom to call “Comes privatarum,” made their way into the 
sacred edifice. Both Felix and Elpidius, it is said, were Christians, but to please the impious emperor 
apostatised from the true religion. Julianus committed an act of gross indecency on the Holy Table and, 
when Euzoius endeavoured to prevent him, gave him a blow on the face, and told him, so the story goes, 
that it is the fate of the fortunes of Christians to have no protection from the gods. But Felix, as he gazed 
upon the magnificence of the sacred vessels, furnished with splendour by the munificence of Constantine 
and Constantius, “Behold,” said he, “with what vessels Mary’s son is served.” But it was not long before 
they paid the penalty of these deeds of mad and impious daring. 


CHAPTER IX 


OF WHAT BEFELL JULIANUS, THE EMPEROR’S UNCLE, AND FELIX 


Julianus forthwith fell sick of a painful disease; his entrails rotted away, and he was no longer able to 
discharge his excrements through the normal organs of excretion, but his polluted mouth, at the instant of 
his blasphemy, became the organ for their emission. 


His wife, it is said, was a woman of conspicuous faith, and thus addressed her spouse: “Husband, you 
ought to bless our Saviour Christ for shewing you through your castigation his peculiar power. For you 
would never have known who it is who is being attacked by you if with his wonted long suffering he had 


refrained from visiting you with these heaven-sent plagues.” Then by these words and the heavy weight of 
his woes the wretched man perceived the cause of his disease, and besought the emperor to restore the 
church to those who had been deprived of it. He could not however gain his petition, and so ended his 
days. 


Felix too was himself suddenly struck down by a heaven-sent scourge, and kept vomiting blood from his 
mouth, all day and all night, for all the vessels of his body poured their convergent streams to this one 
organ: so when all his blood was shed he died, and was delivered to eternal death. 


Such were the penalties inflicted on these men for their wickedness. 


CHAPTER X 
OF THE SON OF THE PRIEST 


A young man who was a priest’s son, and brought up in impiety, about this time went over to the true 
religion. For a lady remarkable for her devotion and admitted to the order of deaconesses was an intimate 
friend of his mother. When he came to visit her with his mother, while yet a tiny lad, she used to welcome 
him with affection and urge him to the true religion. On the death of his mother the young man used to 
visit her and enjoyed the advantage of her wonted teaching. Deeply impressed by her counsels, he 
enquired of his teacher by what means he might both escape the superstition of his father and have part 
and lot in the truth which she preached. She replied that he must flee from his father, and honour rather 
the Creator both of his father and himself; that he must seek some other city wherein he might lie hid and 
escape the violence of the impious emperor; and she promised to manage this for him. Then, said the 
young man, “henceforward I shall come and commit my soul to you.” Not many days afterwards Julian 
came to Daphne, to celebrate a public feast. With him came the young man’s father, both as a priest, and 
as accustomed to attend the emperor; and with their father came the young man and his brother, being 
appointed to the service of the temple and charged with the duty of ceremonially sprinkling the imperial 
viands. It is the custom for the festival of Daphne to last for seven days. On the first day the young man 
stood by the emperor’s couch, and according to the prescribed usage aspersed the meats, and thoroughly 
polluted them. Then at full speed he ran to Antioch, and making his way to that admirable lady, “I am 
come,” said he, “to you; and I have kept my promise. Do you look to the salvation of each and fulfil your 
pledge.” At once she arose and conducted the young man to Meletius the man of God, who ordered him to 
remain for awhile upstairs in the inn. His father after wandering about all over Daphne in search of the 
boy, then returned to the city and explored the streets and lanes, turning his eyes in all directions and 
longing to light upon his lad. At length he arrived at the place where the divine Meletius had his hostelry; 
and looking up he saw his son peeping through the lattice. He ran up, drew him along, got him down, and 
carried him off home. Then he first laid on him many stripes, then applied hot spits to his feet and hands 
and back, then shut him up in his bedroom, bolted the door on the outside, and returned to Daphne. So I 
myself have heard the man himself narrate in his old age, and he added further that he was inspired and 
filled with Divine Grace, and broke in pieces all his father’s idols, and made mockery of their helplessness. 
Afterwards when he bethought him of what he had done he feared his father’s return and besought his 
Master Christ to nod approval of his deeds, break the bolts, and open the doors. “For it is for thy sake,” 
said he, “that I have thus suffered and thus acted.” “Even as I thus spoke,” he told me, “out fell the bolts 
and open flew the doors, and back I ran to my instructress. She dressed me up in women’s garments and 
took me with her in her covered carriage back to the divine Meletius. He handed me over to the bishop of 
Jerusalem, at that time Cyril, and we started by night for Palestine.” After the death of Julian this young 
man led his father also into the way of truth. This act he told me with the rest. So in this fashion these 
men were guided to the knowledge of God and were made partakers of Salvation. 


CHAPTER XI 
OF THE HOLY MARTYRS JUVENTINUS AND MAXIMINUS 


Now Julian, with less restraint, or shall I say, less shame, began to arm himself against true religion, 
wearing indeed a mask of moderation, but all the while preparing gins and traps which caught all who 
were deceived by them in the destruction of iniquity. He began by polluting with foul sacrifices the wells 
in the city and in Daphne, that every man who used the fountain might be partaker of abomination. Then 
he thoroughly polluted the things exposed in the Forum, for bread and meat and fruit and vegetables and 
every kind of food were aspersed. When those who were called by the Saviour’s name saw what was done, 
they groaned and bewailed and expressed their abomination; nevertheless they partook, for they 
remembered the apostolic law, “Everything that is sold in the shambles eat, asking no question for 
conscience sake.” Two officers in the army, who were shield bearers in the imperial suite, at a certain 
banquet lamented in somewhat warm language the abomination of what was being done, and employed 
the admirable language of the glorious youths at Babylon, “Thou hast given us over to an impious Prince, 
an apostate beyond all the nations on the earth.” One of the guests gave information of this, and the 
emperor arrested these right worthy men and endeavoured to ascertain by questioning them what was 
the language they had used. They accepted the imperial enquiry as an opportunity for open speech, and 
with noble enthusiasm replied “Sir we were brought up in true religion; we were obedient to most 


excellent laws, the laws of Constantine and of his sons; now we see the world full of pollution, meats and 
drinks alike defiled with abominable sacrifices, and we lament. We bewail these things at home, and now 
before thy face we express our grief, for this is the one thing in thy reign which we take ill.” No sooner did 
he whom sympathetic courtiers called most mild and most philosophic hear these words than he took off 
his mask of moderation, and exposed the countenance of impiety. He ordered cruel and painful scourgings 
to be inflicted on them and deprived them of their lives; or shall we not rather say freed them from that 
sorrowful time and gave them crowns of victory? He pretended indeed that punishment was inflicted upon 
them not for the true religion for sake of which they were really slain, but because of their insolence, for 
he gave out that he had punished them for insulting the emperor, and ordered this report to be published 
abroad, thus grudging to these champions of the truth the name and honour of martyrs. The name of one 
was Juventinus; of the other Maximinus. The city of Antioch honoured them as defenders of true religion, 
and deposited them in a magnificent tomb, and up to this day they are honoured by a yearly festival. 


Other men in public office and of distinction used similar boldness of speech, and won like crowns of 
martyrdom. 


CHAPTER XII 


OF VALENTINIANUS THE GREAT EMPEROR 


Valentinianus, who shortly afterwards became emperor, was at that time a Tribune and commanded the 
Hastati quartered in the palace. He made no secret of his zeal for the true religion. On one occasion when 
the infatuated emperor was going in solemn procession into the sacred enclosure of the Temple of 
Fortune, on either side of the gates stood the temple servants purifying, as they supposed, all who were 
coming in, with their sprinkling whisks. As Valentinianus walked before the emperor, he noticed that a 
drop had fallen on his own cloak and gave the attendant a blow with his fist, “for,” said he, “I am not 
purified but defiled.” For this deed he won two empires. On seeing what had happened Julian the accursed 
sent him to a fortress in the desert, and ordered him there to remain, but after the lapse of a year and a 
few months he received the empire as a reward of his confession of the faith, for not only in the life that is 
to come does the just Judge honour them that care for holy things, but sometimes even here below He 
bestows recompense for good deeds, confirming the hope of guerdons yet to be received by what he gives 
in abundance now. 


But the tyrant devised another contrivance against the truth, for when according to ancient custom he 
had taken his seat upon the imperial throne to distribute gold among the ranks of his soldiery, contrary to 
custom he had an altar full of hot coals introduced, and incense put upon a table, and ordered each man 
who was to receive the gold first to throw incense on the altar, and then to take the gold from his own 
right hand. The majority were wholly unaware of the trap thus laid; but those who were forewarned 
feigned illness and so escaped this cruel snare. Others in their eagerness for the money made light of 
their salvation while another group abandoned their faith through cowardice. 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF OTHER CONFESSORS 


After this fatal distribution of money some of the recipients were feasting together at an entertainment. 
One of them who had taken the cup in his hand did not drink before making on it the sign of salvation. 


One of the guests found fault with him for this, and said that it was quite inconsistent with what had just 
taken place. “What,” said he, “have I done that is inconsistent?” Whereupon he was reminded of the altar 
and the incense, and of his denial of the faith; for these things are all contrary to the Christian profession. 
When they heard this the greater number of the feasters moaned and bewailed themselves, and tore out 
handfuls of hair from their heads. They rose from the banquet, and ran through the Forum exclaiming that 
they were Christians, that they had been tricked by the emperor’s contrivances, that they retracted their 
apostasy, and were ready to try to undo the defeat which had befallen them unwittingly. With these 
exclamations they ran to the palace loudly inveighing against the wiles of the tyrant, and imploring that 
they might be committed to the flames in order that, as they had been befouled by fire, by fire they might 
be made clean. All these utterances drove the villain out of his senses, and on the impulse of the moment 
he ordered them to be beheaded; but as they were being conducted without the city the mass of the 
people started to follow them, wondering at their fortitude and glorying in their boldness for the truth. 
When they had reached the spot where it was usual to execute criminals, the eldest of them besought the 
executioner that he would first cut off the head of the youngest, that he might not be unmanned by 
beholding the slaughter of the rest. No sooner had he knelt down upon the ground and the headsman 
bared his sword, than up ran a man announcing a reprieve, and while yet afar off shouting out to stop the 
execution. Then the youngest soldier was distressed at his release from death. “Ah,” said he, “Romanus” 
(his name was Romanus) “was not worthy of being called Christ’s martyr.” What influenced the vile 
trickster in stopping the execution was his envy: he grudged the champions of the faith their glory. Their 
sentence was commuted to relegation beyond the city walls and to the remotest regions of the empire. 


Jupiter, after conquering the Titans, was honoured with this gift by the rest of the gods. To Priapus also 
the same author assigns fillets; and to Ariadne a garland of gold and of Indian gems, the gift of Vulcan, 
afterwards of Bacchus, and subsequently turned into a constellation. Callimachus has put a vine crown 
upon Juno. So too at Argos, her statue, vine-wreathed, with a lion’s skin placed beneath her feet, exhibits 
the stepmother exulting over the spoils of her two step-sons. Hercules displays upon his head sometimes 
poplar, sometimes wild-olive, sometimes parsley. You have the tragedy of Cerberus; you have Pindar; and 
besides Callimachus, who mentions that Apollo, too when he had killed the Delphic serpent, as a 
suppliant, put on a laurel garland; for among the ancients suppliants were wont to be crowned. 
Harpocration argues that Bacchus the same as Osiris among the Egyptians, was designedly crowned with 
ivy, because it is the nature of ivy to protect the brain against drowsiness. But that in another way also 
Bacchus was the originator of the laurel crown (the crown) in which he celebrated his triumph over the 
Indians, even the rabble acknowledge, when they call the days dedicated to him the “great crown.” If you 
open, again, the writings of the Egyptian Leo, you learn that Isis was the first who discovered and wore 
ears of corn upon her head—a thing more suited to the belly. Those who want additional information will 
find an ample exposition of the subject in Claudius Saturninus, a writer of distinguished talent who treats 
this question also, for he has a book on crowns, so explaining their beginnings as well as causes, and 
kinds, and rites, that you find all that is charming in the flower, all that is beautiful in the leafy branch, 
and every sod or vine-shoot has been dedicated to some head or other; making it abundantly clear how 
foreign to us we should judge the custom of the crowned head, introduced as it was by, and thereafter 
constantly managed for the honour of, those whom the world has believed to be gods. If the devil, a liar 
from the beginning, is even in this matter working for his false system of godhead (idolatry), he had 
himself also without doubt provided for his god-lie being carried out. What sort of thing, then, must that 
be counted among the people of the true God, which was brought in by the nations in honour of the devil’s 
candidates, and was set apart from the beginning to no other than these; and which even then received its 
consecration to idolatry by idols and in idols yet alive? Not as if an idol were anything, but since the things 
which others offer up to idols belong to demons. But if the things which others offer to them belong to 
demons how much more what idols offered to themselves, when they were in life! The demons 
themselves, doubtless, had made provision for themselves by means of those whom they had possessed, 
while in a state of desire and craving, before provision had been actually made. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Hold fast in the meantime this persuasion, while I examine a question which comes in our way. For I 
already hear it is said, that many other things as well as crowns have been invented by those whom the 
world believes to be gods, and that they are notwithstanding to be met with both in our present usages 
and in those of early saints, and in the service of God, and in Christ Himself, who did His work as man by 
no other than these ordinary instrumentalities of human life. Well, let it be so; nor shall I inquire any 
further back into the origin of this things. Let Mercury have been the first who taught the knowledge of 
letters; I will own that they are requisite both for the business and commerce of life, and for performing 
our devotion to God. Nay, if he also first strung the chord to give forth melody, I will not deny, when 
listening to David, that this invention has been in use with the saints, and has ministered to God. Let 
AEsculapius have been the first who sought and discovered cures: Esaias mentions that he ordered 
Hezekiah medicine when he was sick. Paul, too, knows that a little wine does the stomach good. Let 
Minerva have been the first who built a ship: I shall see Jonah and the apostles sailing. Nay, there is more 
than this: for even Christ, we shall find, has ordinary raiment; Paul, too, has his cloak. If at once, of every 
article of furniture and each household vessel, you name some god of the world as the originator, well, I 
must recognise Christ, both as He reclines on a couch, and when He presents a basin for the feet of His 
disciples, and when He pours water into it from a ewer, and when He is girt about with a linen towel—a 
garment specially sacred to Osiris. It is thus in general I reply upon the point, admitting indeed that we 
use along with others these articles, but challenging that this be judged in the light of the distinction 
between things agreeable and things opposed to reason, because the promiscuous employment of them is 
deceptive, concealing the corruption of the creature, by which it has been made subject to vanity. For we 
affirm that those things only are proper to be used, whether by ourselves or by those who lived before us, 
and alone befit the service of God and Christ Himself, which to meet the necessities of human life supply 
what is simply; useful and affords real assistance and honourable comfort, so that they may be well 
believed to have come from God’s own inspiration, who first of all no doubt provided for and taught and 
ministered to the enjoyment, I should suppose, of His own man. As for the things which are out of this 
class, they are not fit to be used among us, especially those which on that account indeed are not to be 
found either with the world, or in the ways of Christ. 


CHAPTER IX 


In short, what patriarch, what prophet, what Levite, or priest, or ruler, or at a later period what apostle, 
or preacher of the gospel, or bishop, do you ever find the wearer of a crown? I think not even the temple 
of God itself was crowned; as neither was the ark of the testament, nor the tabernacle of witness, nor the 
altar, nor the candlestick crowned though certainly, both on that first solemnity of the dedication, and in 
that second rejoicing for the restoration, crowning would have been most suitable if it were worthy of 
God. But if these things were figures of us (for we are temples of God, and altars, and lights, and sacred 


CHAPTER XIV 


OF ARTEMIUS THE DUKE. OF PUBLIA THE DEACONESS AND HER DIVINE BOLDNESS 


Artemius commanded the troops in Egypt. He had obtained this command in the time of Constantine, and 
had destroyed most of the idols. For this reason Julian not only confiscated his property but ordered his 
decapitation. 


These and like these were the deeds of the man whom the impious describe as the mildest and least 
passionate of men. 


I will now include in my history the noble story of a right excellent woman, for even women, armed with 
divine zeal, despised the mad fury of Julian. 


In those days there was a woman named Publia, of high reputation, and illustrious for deeds of virtue. For 
a short time she wore the yoke of marriage, and had offered its most goodly fruit to God, for from this fair 
soil sprang John, who for a long time was chief presbyter at Antioch, and was often elected to the 
apostolic see, but from time to time declined the dignity. She maintained a company of virgins vowed to 
virginity for life, and spent her time in praising God who had made and saved her. One day the emperor 
was passing by, and as they esteemed the Destroyer an object of contempt and derision, they struck up all 
the louder music, chiefly chanting those psalms which mock the helplessness of idols, and saying in the 
words of David “The idols of the nations are of silver and gold, the work of men’s hands,” and after 
describing their insensibility, they added “like them be they that make them and all those that trust in 
them.” Julian heard them, and was very angry, and told them to hold their peace while he was passing by. 
She did not however pay the least attention to his orders, but put still greater energy into their chaunt, 
and when the emperor passed by again told them to strike up “Let God arise and let his enemies be 
scattered.” On this Julian in wrath ordered the choir mistress to be brought before him; and, though he 
saw that respect was due to her old age, he neither compassionated her gray hairs, nor respected her 
high character, but told some of his escort to box both her ears, and by their violence to make her cheeks 
red. She however took the outrage for honour, and returned home, where, as was her wont, she kept up 
her attack upon him with her spiritual songs, just as the composer and teacher of the song laid the wicked 
spirit that vexed Saul. 


CHAPTER XV 


OF THE JEWS; OF THEIR ATTEMPT AT BUILDING, AND OF THE HEAVEN-SENT PLAGUES THAT BEFEL THEM 


Julian, who had made his soul a home of destroying demons, went his corybantic way, ever raging against 
true religion. He accordingly now armed the Jews too against the believers in Christ. He began by 
enquiring of some whom he got together why, though their law imposed on them the duty of sacrifices, 
they offered none. On their reply that their worship was limited to one particular spot, this enemy of God 
immediately gave directions for the re-erection of the destroyed temple, supposing in his vanity that he 
could falsify the prediction of the Lord, of which, in reality, he exhibited the truth. The Jews heard his 
words with delight and made known his orders to their countrymen throughout the world. They came with 
haste from all directions, contributing alike money and enthusiasm for the work; and the emperor made 
all the provisions he could, less from the pride of munificence than from hostility to the truth. He 
despatched also as governor a fit man to carry out his impious orders. It is said that they made mattocks, 
shovels, and baskets of silver. When they had begun to dig and to carry out the earth a vast multitude of 
them went on with the work all day, but by night the earth which had been carried away shifted back from 
the ravine of its own accord. They destroyed moreover the remains of the former construction, with the 
intention of building everything up afresh; but when they had got together thousands of bushels of chalk 
and lime, of a sudden a violent gale blew, and storms, tempests and whirlwinds scattered everything far 
and wide. They still went on in their madness, nor were they brought to their senses by the divine 
longsuffering. Then first came a great earthquake, fit to strike terror into the hearts of men quite ignorant 
of God’s dealings; and, when still they were not awed, fire running from the excavated foundations burnt 
up most of the diggers, and put the rest to flight. Moreover when a large number of men were sleeping at 
night in an adjacent building it suddenly fell down, roof and all, and crushed the whole of them. On that 
night and also on the following night the sign of the cross of salvation was seen brightly shining in the sky, 
and the very garments of the Jews were filled with crosses, not bright but black. When God’s enemies saw 
these things, in terror at the heaven-sent plagues they fled, and made their way home, confessing the 
Godhead of Him who had been crucified by their fathers. Julian heard of these events, for they were 
repeated by every one. But like Pharaoh he hardened his heart. 


CHAPTER XVI 
OF THE EXPEDITION AGAINST THE PERSIANS 


No sooner had the Persians heard of the death of Constantius, than they took heart, proclaimed war, and 
marched over the frontier of the Roman empire. Julian therefore determined to muster his forces, though 


they were a host without a God to guard them. First he sent to Delphi, to Delos and to Dodona, and to the 
other oracles and enquired of the seers if he should march. They bade him march and promised him 
victory. One of these oracles I subjoin in proof of their falsehood. It was as follows. “Now we gods all 
started to get trophies of victory by the river beast and of them I Ares, bold raiser of the din of war, will be 
leader.” Let them that style the Pythian a God wise in word and prince of the muses ridicule the absurdity 
of the utterance. I who have found out its falsehood will rather pity him who was cheated by it. The oracle 
called the Tigris “beast” because the river and the animal bear the same name. Rising in the mountains of 
Armenia, and flowing through Assyria it discharges itself into the Persian gulf. Beguiled by these oracles 
the unhappy man indulged in dreams of victory, and after fighting with the Persians had visions of a 
campaign against the Galileans, for so he called the Christians, thinking thus to bring discredit on them. 
But, man of education as he was, he ought to have bethought him that no mischief is done to reputation by 
change of name, for even had Socrates been called Critias and Pythagoras Phalaris they would have 
incurred no disgrace from the change of name—nor yet would Nireus if he had been named Thersites 
have lost the comeliness with which nature had gifted him. Julian had learned about these things, but laid 
none of them to heart, and supposed that he could wrong us by using an inappropriate title. He believed 
the lies of the oracles and threatened to set up in our churches the statue of the goddess of lust. 


CHAPTER XVII 
OF THE BOLDNESS OF SPEECH OF THE DECURION OF BEROEA 


After starting with these threats he was put down by one single Beroean. Illustrious as this man was from 
the fact of his holding the chief place among the magistrates, he was made yet more illustrious by his 
zeal. On seeing his son falling into the prevailing paganism, he drove him from his home and publicly 
renounced him. The youth made his way to the emperor in the near neighbourhood of the city and 
informed him both of his own views and of his father’s sentence. The emperor bade him make his mind 
easy and promised to reconcile his father to him. When he reached Beroea, he invited the men of office 
and of high position to a banquet. Among them was the young suppliant’s father, and both father and son 
were ordered to take their places on the imperial couch. In the middle of the entertainment Julian said to 
the father, “It does not seem to me to be right to force a mind otherwise inclined and having no wish to 
shift its allegiance. Your son does not wish to follow your doctrines. Do not force him. Even I, though I am 
easily able to compel you, do not try to force you to follow mine.” Then the father, moved by his faith in 
divine truth to sharpen the debate, exclaimed “Sir,” said he “are you speaking of this wretch whom God 
hates and who has preferred lies to truth?” 


Once more Julian put on the mask of mildness and said “Cease fellow from reviling,” and then, turning his 
face to the youth, “I,” said he, “will have care for you, since I have not been able to persuade your father 
to do so.” I mention this circumstance with a distinct wish to point out not only this worthy man’s 
admirable boldness, but that very many persons despised Julian’s sway. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
OF THE PREDICTION OF THE PEDAGOGUE 


Another instance is that of an excellent man at Antioch, entrusted with the charge of young lads, who was 
better educated than is usually the case with pedagogues, and was the intimate friend of the chief teacher 
of that period, Libanius the far-famed sophist. 


Now Libanius was a heathen expecting victory and bearing in mind the threats of Julian, so one day, in 
ridicule of our belief he said to the pedagogue, “What is the carpenter’s son about now?” Filled with 
divine grace, he foretold what was shortly to come to pass. “Sophist,” said he, “the Creator of all things, 
whom you in derision call carpenter’s son, is making a coffin.” 


After a few days the death of the wretch was announced. He was carried out lying in his coffin. The vaunt 
of his threats was proved vain, and God was glorified. 


CHAPTER XIX 


OF THE PROPHECY OF ST. JULIANUS THE MONK 


A man who in the body imitated the lives of the bodiless, namely Julianus, surnamed in Syrian Sabbas, 
whose life I have written in my “Religious History,” continued all the more zealously to offer his prayers to 
the God of all, when he heard of the impious tyrant’s threats. On the very day on which Julian was slain, 
he heard of the event while at his prayers, although the Monastery was distant more than twenty stages 
from the army. It is related that while he was invoking the Lord with loud cries and supplicating his 
merciful Master, he suddenly checked his tears, broke into an ecstasy of delight, while his countenance 
was lighted up and thus signified the joy that possessed his soul. When his friends beheld this change they 
begged him to tell them the reason of his gladness. “The wild boar,” said he, “the enemy of the vineyard of 
the Lord, has paid the penalty of the wrongs he has done to Him; he lies dead. His mischief is done.” The 


whole company no sooner heard these words than they leaped with joy and struck up the song of 
thanksgiving to God, and from those that brought tidings of the emperor’s death they learnt that it was 
the very day and hour when the accursed man was slain that the aged Saint knew it and announced it. 


CHAPTER XX 


OF THE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR JULIAN IN PERSIA 


Julian’s folly was yet more clearly manifested by his death. He crossed the river that separates the Roman 
Empire from the Persian, brought over his army, and then forthwith burnt his boats, so making his men 
fight not in willing but in forced obedience. The best generals are wont to fill their troops with 
enthusiasm, and, if they see them growing discouraged, to cheer them and raise their hopes; but Julian by 
burning the bridge of retreat cut off all good hope. A further proof of his incompetence was his failure to 
fulfil the duty of foraging in all directions and providing his troops with supplies. Julian had neither 
ordered supplies to be brought from Rome, nor did he make any bountiful provision by ravaging the 
enemy’s country. He left the inhabited world behind him, and persisted in marching through the 
wilderness. His soldiers had not enough to eat and drink; they were without guides; they were marching 
astray in a desert land. Thus they saw the folly of their most wise emperor. In the midst of their 
murmuring and grumbling they suddenly found him who had struggled in mad rage against his Maker 
wounded to death. Ares who raises the war-din had never come to help him as he promised; Loxias had 
given lying divination; he who glads him in the thunderbolts had hurled no bolt on the man who dealt the 
fatal blow; the boasting of his threats was dashed to the ground. The name of the man who dealt that 
righteous stroke no one knows to this day. Some say that he was wounded by an invisible being, others by 
one of the Nomads who were called Ishmaelites; others by a trooper who could not endure the pains of 
famine in the wilderness. But whether it were man or angel who plied the steel, without doubt the doer of 
the deed was the minister of the will of God. It is related that when Julian had received the wound, he 
filled his hand with blood, flung it into the air and cried, “Thou hast won, O Galilean.” Thus he gave 
utterance at once to a confession of the victory and to a blasphemy. So infatuated was he. 


CHAPTER XXI 


OF THE SORCERY AT CARRAE WHICH WAS DETECTED AFTER HIS DEATH. AFTER HE WAS SLAIN THE JUGGLERY 
OF HIS SORCERY WAS DETECTED. FOR CARRAE IS A CITY WHICH STILL RETAINS THE RELICS OF HIS FALSE 
RELIGION 


Julian had left Edessa on his left because it was adorned with the grace of true religion, and while in his 
vain folly he was journeying through Carrae, he came to the temple honoured by the impious and after 
going through certain rites with his companions in defilement, he locked and sealed the doors, and 
stationed sentinels with orders to see that none came in till his return. When news came of his death, and 
the reign of iniquity was succeeded by one of piety, the shrine was opened, and within was found a proof 
of the late emperor’s manliness, wisdom, and piety. For there was seen a woman hung up on high by the 
hairs of her head, and with her hands outstretched. The villain had cut open her belly, and so I suppose 
learnt from her liver his victory over the Persians. 


This was the abomination discovered at Carrae. 


CHAPTER XXII 


OF THE HEADS DISCOVERED IN THE PALACE AT ANTIOCH AND THE PUBLIC REJOICINGS THERE 


It is said that at Antioch a number of chests were discovered at the palace filled with human heads, and 
also many wells full of corpses. Such is the teaching of the evil deities. 


When Antioch heard of Julian’s death she gave herself up to rejoicing and festivity; and not only was 
exultant joy exhibited in the churches, and in the shrines of martyrs, but even in the theatres the victory 
of the cross was proclaimed and Julian’s vaticination held up to ridicule. And here I will record the 
admirable utterance of the men at Antioch, that it may be preserved in the memory of generations yet to 
come, for with one voice the shout was raised, “Maximus, thou fool, where are thy oracles? for God has 
conquered and his Christ.” This was said because there lived at that time a man of the name of Maximus, 
a pretender to philosophy, but really a worker of magic, and boasting himself to be able to foretell the 
future. But the Antiochenes, who had received their divine teaching from the glorious yokefellows Peter 
and Paul, and were full of warm affection for the Master and Saviour of all, persisted in execrating Julian 
to the end. Their sentiments were perfectly well known to the object of them, and so he wrote a book 
against them and called it “Misopogon.” 


This rejoicing at the death of the tyrant shall conclude this book of my history, for it were to my mind 
indecent to connect with a righteous reign the impious sovereignty of Julian. 


Book IV 


CHAPTER I 


OF THE REIGN AND PIETY OF JOVIANUS 


After Julian was slain the generals and prefects met in council and deliberated who ought to succeed to 
the imperial power and effect both the salvation of the army in the campaign, and the recovery of the 
fortunes of Rome, now, by the rashness of the deceased Emperor, placed to use the common saying, on the 
razor edge of peril. But while the chiefs were in deliberation the troops met together and demanded 
Jovianus for emperor, though he was neither a general nor in the next highest rank; a man however 
remarkably distinguished, and for many reasons well known. His stature was great; his soul lofty. In war, 
and in grave struggles it was his wont to be first. Against impiety he delivered himself courageously with 
no fear of the tyrant’s power, but with a zeal that ranked him among the martyrs of Christ. So the 
generals accepted the unanimous vote of the soldiers as a divine election. The brave man was led forward 
and placed upon a raised platform hastily constructed. The host saluted him with the imperial titles, 
calling him Augustus and Caesar. With his usual bluntness, and fearless alike in the presence of the 
commanding officers and in view of the recent apostasy of the troops, Jovianus admirably said “I am a 
Christian. I cannot govern men like these. I cannot command Julian’s army trained as it is in vicious 
discipline. Men like these, stripped of the covering of the providence of God, will fall an easy and 
ridiculous prey to the foe.” On hearing this the troops shouted with one voice, “Hesitate not, O emperor; 
think it not a vile thing to command us. You shall reign over Christians nurtured in the training of truth; 
our veterans were taught in the school of Constantine himself; younger men among us were taught by 
Constantius. This dead man’s empire lasted but a few years, all too few to stamp its brand even on those 
whom it deceived.” 


CHAPTER II 
OF THE RETURN OF ATHANASIUS 


Delighted with these words the emperor undertook for the future to take counsel for the safety of the 
state, and how to bring home the army without loss from the campaign. He was in no need of much 
deliberation, but at once reaped the fruit sprung from the seeds of true religion, for the God of all gave 
proof of His own providence, and caused all difficulty to disappear. No sooner had the Persian sovereign 
been made acquainted with Jovian’s accession than he sent envoys to treat for peace; nay more, he 
despatched provisions for the troops and gave directions for the establishment of a market for them in the 
desert. A truce was concluded for thirty years, and the army brought home in safety from the war. The 
first edict of the emperor on setting foot upon his own territory was one recalling the bishops from their 
exile, and announcing the restoration of the churches to the congregations who had held inviolate the 
confession of Nicaea. He further sent a despatch to Athanasius, the famous champion of these doctrines, 
beseeching that a letter might be written to him containing exact teaching on matters of religion. 
Athanasius summoned the most learned bishops to meet him, and wrote back exhorting the emperor to 
hold fast the faith delivered at Nicaea, as being in harmony with apostolic teaching. Anxious to benefit all 
who may meet with it I here subjoin the letter. 


CHAPTER III 
SYNODICAL LETTER TO THE EMPEROR JOVIAN CONCERNING THE FAITH 


To Jovianus Augustus most devout, most humane, victorious, Athanasius, and the rest of the bishops 
assembled, in the name of all the bishops from Egypt to Thebaid, and Libya. The intelligent preference 
and pursuit of holy things is becoming to a prince beloved of God. Thus may you keep your heart in truth 
in God’s hand and reign for many years in peace. Since your piety has recently expressed a wish to learn 
from us the faith of the Catholic Church, we have given thanks to the Lord and have determined before all 
to remind your reverence of the faith confessed by the fathers at Nicaea. This faith some have set at 
nought, and have devised many and various attacks on us, because of our refusal to submit to the Arian 
heresy. They have become founders of heresy and schism in the Catholic Church. The true and pious faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ has been made plain to all as it is known and read from the Holy Scriptures. In 
this faith the martyred saints were perfected, and now departed are with the Lord. This faith was destined 
everywhere to stand unharmed, had not the wickedness of certain heretics dared to attempt its 
falsification; for Arius and his party endeavoured to corrupt it and to bring in impiety for its destruction, 
alleging the Son of God to be of the nonexistent, a creature, a Being made, and susceptible of change. By 
these means they deceived many, so that even men who seemed to be somewhat, were led away by them. 


Then our holy Fathers took the initiative, met, as we said, at Nicaea, anathematized the Arian heresy, and 
subscribed the faith of the Catholic Church so as to cause the putting out of the flames of heresy by 
proclamation of the truth throughout the world. Thus this faith throughout the whole church was known 
and preached. But since some men who wished to start the Arian heresy afresh have had the hardihood to 
set at naught the faith confessed by the Fathers at Nicaea, and others are pretending to accept it, while in 
reality they deny it, distorting the meaning of the homoousion and thus blaspheming the Holy Ghost, by 
alleging it to be a creature and a Being made through the Son’s means, we, perforce beholding the harm 
accruing from blasphemy of this kind to the people, have hastened to offer to your piety the faith 
confessed at Nicaea, that your reverence may know with what exactitude it is drawn up, and how great is 
the error of them whose teaching contradicts it. Know, O holiest Augustus, that this faith is the faith 
preached from everlasting, this is the faith that the Fathers assembled at Nicaea confessed. With this faith 
all the churches throughout the world are in agreement, in Spain, in Britain, in Gaul, in all Italy and 
Campania, in Dalmatia and Mysia, in Macedonia, in all Hellas, in all the churches throughout Africa, 
Sardinia, Cyprus, Crete, Pamphylia and Isauria, and Lycia, those of all Egypt and Libya, of Pontus, 
Cappadocia and the neighbouring districts and all the churches of the East except a few who have 
embraced Arianism. Of all those above mentioned we know the sentiments after trial made. We have 
letters and we know, most pious Augustus, that though some few gainsay this faith they cannot prejudice 
the decision of the whole inhabited world. 


After being long under the injurious influence of the Arian heresy they are the more contentiously 
withstanding true religion. For the information of your piety, though indeed you are already acquainted 
with it, we have taken pains to subjoin the faith confessed at Nicaea by these three hundred and eighteen 
bishops. It is as follows. 


We believe in one God, Father Almighty, maker of all things visible and invisible; and in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, begotten of the Father, that is of the substance of the Father, God of God, Light of 
Light, very God of very God: begotten not made, being of one substance with the Father, by whom all 
things were made both in Heaven and in earth. Who for us men and for our salvation came down from 
Heaven, was incarnate and was made man. He suffered and rose again the third day. He ascended into 
Heaven, and is coming to judge both quick and dead. And we believe in the Holy Ghost; the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church anathematizes those who say there was a time when the Son of God was not; that 
before He was begotten He was not; that He was made out of the non-existent, or that He is of a different 
essence or different substance, or a creature or subject to variation or change. In this faith, most religious 
Augustus, all must needs abide as divine and apostolic, nor must any strive to change it by persuasive 
reasoning and word battles, as from the beginning did the Arian maniacs in their contention that the Son 
of God is of the non-existent, and that there was a time when He was not, that He is created and made 
and subject to variation. Wherefore, as we stated, the council of Nicaea anathematized this heresy and 
confessed the faith of the truth. For they have not simply said that the Son is like the Father, that he may 
be believed not to be simply like God but very God of God. And they promulgated the term “Homouesion” 
because it is peculiar to a real and true son of a true and natural father. Yet they did not separate the Holy 
Spirit from the Father and the Son, but rather glorified It together with the Father and the Son in the one 
faith of the Holy Trinity, because the Godhead of the Holy Trinity is one. 


CHAPTER IV 
OF THE RESTORATION OF ALLOWANCES TO THE CHURCHES; AND OF THE EMPEROR'S DEATH 


When the emperor had received this letter, his former knowledge of and disposition to divine things was 
confirmed, and he issued a second edict wherein he ordered the amount of corn which the great 
Constantine had appropriated to the churches to be restored. For Julian, as was to be expected of one who 
had gone to war with our Lord and Saviour, had stopped even this maintenance, and since the famine 
which visited the empire in consequence of Julian’s iniquity prevented the collection of the contribution of 
Constantine’s enactment, Jovian ordered a third part to be supplied for the present, and promised that on 
the cessation of the famine he would give the whole. 


After distinguishing the beginning of his reign by edicts of this kind, Jovian set out from Antioch for the 
Bosphorus; but at Dadastanae, a village lying on the confines of Bithynia and Galatia, he died. He set out 
on his journey from this world with the grandest and fairest support and stay, but all who had experienced 
the clemency of his sway were left behind in pain. So, methinks, the Supreme Ruler, to convict us of our 
iniquity, both shews us good things and again deprives us of them; so by the former means He teaches us 
how easily He can give us what He will; by the latter He convicts us of our unworthiness of it, and points 
us to the better life. 


CHAPTER V 
OF THE REIGN OF VALENTINIANUS, AND HOW HE ASSOCIATED VALENS HIS BROTHER WITH HIM 


When the troops had become acquainted with the emperor’s sudden death, they wept for the departed 
prince as for a father, and made Valentinian emperor in his room. It was he who smote the officer of the 


temple and was sent to the castle. He was distinguished not only for his courage, but also for prudence, 
temperance, justice, and great stature. He was of so kingly and magnanimous a character that, on an 
attempt being made by the army to appoint a colleague to share his throne, he uttered the well-known 
words which are universally repeated, “Before I was emperor, soldiers, it was yours to give me the reins of 
empire: now that I have taken them, it is mine, not yours, to take counsel for the state.” The troops were 
struck with admiration at what he said, and contentedly followed the guidance of his authority. 
Valentinian, however, sent for his brother from Pannonia, and shared the empire with him. Would that he 
had never done so! To Valens, who had not yet accepted unsound doctrines, was committed the charge of 
Asia and of Egypt, while Valentinian allotted Europe to himself. He journeyed to the Western provinces, 
and beginning with a proclamation of true religion, instructed them in all righteousness. When the Arian 
Auxentius, bishop of Milan, who was condemned in several councils, departed this life, the emperor 
summoned the bishops and addressed them as follows: “Nurtured as you have been in holy writ, you know 
full well what should be the character of one dignified by the episcopate, and how he should rule his 
subjects aright, not only with his lip, but with his life; exhibit himself as an example of every kind of 
virtue, and make his conversation a witness of his teaching. Seat now upon your archiepiscopal throne a 
man of such character that we who rule the realm may honestly bow our heads before him and welcome 
his reproofs,—for, in that we are men, it needs must be that we sometimes stumble,—as a physician’s 
healing treatment.” 


CHAPTER VI 


OF THE ELECTION OF AMBROSIUS, THE BISHOP OF MILAN 


Thus spoke the emperor, and then the council begged him, being a wise and devout prince, to make the 
choice. He then replied, “The responsibility is too great for us. You who have been dignified with divine 
grace, and have received illumination from above, will make a better choice.” So they left the imperial 
presence and began to deliberate apart. In the meanwhile the people of Milan were torn by factions, some 
eager that one, some that another, should be promoted. They who had been infected with the 
unsoundness of Auxentius were for choosing men of like opinions, while they of the orthodox party were 
in their turn anxious to have a bishop of like sentiments with themselves. When Ambrosius, who held the 
chief civil magistracy of the district, was apprised of the contention, being afraid lest some seditious 
violence should be attempted he hurried to the church; at once there was a lull in the strife. The people 
cried with one voice “Make Ambrose our pastor,”—although up to this time he was still unbaptized. News 
of what was being done was brought to the emperor, and he at once ordered the admirable man to be 
baptized and ordained, for he knew that his judgment was straight and true as the rule of the carpenter 
and his sentence more exact than the beam of the balance. Moreover he concluded from the agreement 
come to by men of opposite sentiments that the selection was divine. Ambrose then received the divine 
gift of holy baptism, and the grace of the archiepiscopal office. The most excellent emperor was present 
on the occasion and is said to have offered the following hymn of praise to his Lord and Saviour. “We 
thank thee, Almighty Lord and Saviour; I have committed to this man’s keeping men’s bodies; Thou hast 
entrusted to him their souls, and hast shown my choice to be righteous.” 


Not many days after the divine Ambrosius addressed the emperor with the utmost freedom, and found 
fault with certain proceedings of the magistrates as improper. Valentinian remarked that this freedom was 
no novelty to him, and that, well acquainted with it as he was, he had not merely offered no opposition to, 
but had gladly concurred in, the appointment to the bishopric. “Go on,” continued the emperor, “as God’s 
law bids you, healing the errors of our souls.” 


Such were the deeds and words of Valentinian at Milan. 


CHAPTER VII 


LETTERS OF THE EMPERORS VALENTINIANUS AND VALENS, WRITTEN TO THE DIOCESE OF ASIA ABOUT THE 
HOMOUESION, ON HEARING THAT SOME MEN IN ASIA AND IN PHRYGIA WERE IN DISPUTE ABOUT THE DIVINE 
DECREE 


Valentinian ordered a council to be held in Illyricum and sent to the disputants the decrees ratified by the 
bishops there assembled. They had decided to hold fast the creed put forth at Nicaea and the emperor 
himself wrote to them, associating his brother with him in the dispatch, urging that the decrees be kept. 


The edict clearly proclaims the piety of the emperor and similarly exhibits the soundness of Valens in 
divine doctrines at that time. I shall therefore give it in full. The mighty emperors, ever august, augustly 
victorious, Valentinianus, Valens, and Gratianus, to the bishops of Asia, Phrygia, Carophrygia Pacatiana, 
greeting in the Lord. 


A great council having met in Ilyricum, after much discussion concerning the word of salvation, the thrice 
blessed bishops have declared that the Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost is of one substance. This 
Trinity they worship, in no wise remitting the service which has duly fallen to their lot, the worship of the 
great King. It is our imperial will that this Trinity be preached, so that none may say “We accept the 


religion of the sovereign who rules this world without regard to Him who has given us the message of 
salvation,” for, as says the gospel of our God which contains this judgment, “we should render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.” 


What say you, ye bishops, ye champions of the Word of salvation? If these be your professions, thus then 
continue to love one another, and cease to abuse the imperial dignity. No longer persecute those who 
diligently serve God, by whose prayers both wars cease upon the earth, and the assaults of apostate 
angels are repelled. These striving through supplication to repel all harmful demons both know how to 
pay tribute as the law enjoins, and do not gainsay the power of their sovereign, but with pure minds both 
keep the commandment of the heavenly King, and are subject to our laws. But ye have been shewn to be 
disobedient. We have tried every expedient but you have given yourselves up. We however wish to be pure 
from you, as Pilate at the trial of Christ when He lived among us, was unwilling to kill Him, and when they 
begged for His death, turned to the East, asked water for his hands and washed his hands, saying I am 
innocent of the blood of this righteous man. 


Thus our majesty has invariably charged that those who are working in the field of Christ are not to be 
persecuted, oppressed, or ill treated; nor the stewards of the great King driven into exile; lest to-day 
under our Sovereign you may seem to flourish and abound, and then together with your evil counsellor 
trample on his covenant, as in the case of the blood of Zacharias, but he and his were destroyed by our 
Heavenly King Jesus Christ after (at) His coming, being delivered to death’s judgment, they and the 
deadly fiend who abetted them. We have given these orders to Amegetius, to Ceronius to Damasus, to 
Lampon and to Brentisius by word of mouth, and we have sent the actual decrees to you also in order that 
you may know what was enacted in the honourable synod. 


To this letter we subjoin the decrees of the synod, which are briefly as follows. 


In accordance with the great and orthodox synod we confess that the Son is of one substance with the 
Father. And we do not so understand the term of one substance’ as some formerly interpreted it who 
signed their names with feigned adhesion; nor as some who now-a-days call the drafters of the old creed 
Fathers, but make the meaning of the word of no effect, following the authors of the statement that “of 
one substance” means “like,” with the understanding that since the Son is comparable to no one of the 
creatures made by Him, He is like to the Father alone. For those who thus think irreverently define the 
Son “as a special creation of the Father,” but we, with the present synods, both at Rome and in Gaul, hold 
that there is one and the same substance of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in three persons, that is in three 
perfect essences. And we confess, according to the exposition of Nicaea, that the Son of God being of one 
substance, was made flesh of the Holy Virgin Mary, and hath tabernacled among men, and fulfilled all the 
economy for our sakes in birth, in passion, in resurrection, and in ascension into Heaven; and that He 
shall come again to render to us according to each man’s manner of life, in the day of judgment, being 
seen in the flesh, and showing forth His divine power, being God bearing flesh, and not man bearing 
Godhead. 


Them that think otherwise we damn, as we do also them that do not honestly damn him that said that 
before the Son was begotten He was not, but wrote that even before He was actually begotten He was 
potentially in the Father. For this is true in the case of all creatures, who are not for ever with God in the 
sense in which the Son is ever with the Father, being begotten by eternal generation. 


Such was the short summary of the emperor. I will now subjoin the actual dispatch of the synod. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SYNODICAL EPISTLE OF THE SYNOD IN ILLYRICUM CONCERNING THE FAITH 


“The bishops of Illyricum to the churches of God, and bishops of the dioceses of Asia, of Phrygia, and 
Carophrygia Pacatiana, greeting in the Lord. 


“After meeting together and making long enquiry concerning the Word of salvation, we have set forth that 
the Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost is of one substance. And it seemed fitting to pen a letter to you, 
not that we write what concerns the worship of the Trinity in vain disputation, but in humility deemed 
worthy of the duty. 


“This letter we have sent by our beloved brother and fellow labourer Elpidius the presbyter. For not in the 
letters of our hands, but in the books of our Saviour Jesus Christ, is it written I am of Paul and I of Apollos 
and I of Cephas and I of Christ. Was Paul crucified for you? Or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?’ 


“Tt seemed indeed fitting to our humility not to pen any letter to you, on account of the great terror which 
your preaching causes to all the region under your jurisdiction, separating as you do the Holy Spirit from 
the Father and Son. We were therefore constrained to send to you our lord and fellow labourer Elpidius to 
ascertain if your preaching is really of this character and to carry this dispatch from the imperial 
government of Rome. 


“Let them who do not regard the Trinity as one substance be anathema, and if any man be detected in 
communion with them let him be anathema. 


“But for them that preach that the Trinity is of one substance the Kingdom of Heaven is prepared. 


“We exhort you therefore brethren to teach no other doctrine, nor even hold any other and vain belief, but 
that always and everywhere, preaching the Trinity to be of one substance, ye may be able to inherit the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 


“While writing on this point we have also been reminded to pen this letter to you about the present or 
future appointment of our fellow ministers as bishops, if there be any sound men among the bishops who 
have already discharged a public office; and, if not, from the order of presbyters: in like manner of the 
appointment of presbyters and deacons out of the actual priestly order that they may be in every way 
blameless, and not from the ranks of the senate and army. 


“We have been unwilling to pen you a letter at length, because of the mission of one representative of all, 
our lord and fellow labourer Elpidius, to make diligent enquiry about your preaching, if it really is such as 
we have heard from our lord and fellow labourer Eustathius. 


“In conclusion, if at any time you have been in error, put off the old man and put on the new. The same 
brother and fellow labourer Elpidius will instruct you how to preach the true faith that the Holy Trinity, of 
one substance with God the Father, together with the Son and Holy Ghost, is hallowed, glorified, and 
made manifest, Father in Son, Son in Father, with the Holy Ghost for ever and ever. For since this has 
been made manifest, we shall manifestly be able to confess the Holy Trinity to be of one substance 
according to the faith set forth formerly at Nicaea which the Fathers confirmed. So long as this faith is 
preached we shall be able to avoid the snares of the deadly devil. When he is destroyed we shall be able to 
do homage to one another in letters of peace while we live in peace. 


“We have therefore written to you in order that ye may know the deposition of the Ariomaniacs, who do 
not confess that the Son is of the substance of the Father nor the Holy Ghost. We subjoin their names,— 
Polychronius, Telemachus, Faustus, Asclepiades, Amantius, Cleopater. 


“This we thus write to the glory of Father and Son and Holy Ghost for ever and ever, amen. We pray the 
Father and the Son our Saviour Jesus Christ with the Holy Ghost that you may fare well for many years.” 


CHAPTER IX 
OF THE HERESY OF THE AUDIANI 


The illustrious emperor thus took heed of the apostolic decrees, but Audaeus, a Syrian alike in race and in 
speech, appeared at that time as an inventor of new decrees. He had long ago begun to incubate iniquities 
and now appeared in his true character. At first he understood in an absurd sense the passage “Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness.” From want of apprehension of the meaning of the divine 
Scripture he understood the Divine Being to have a human form, and conjectured it to be enveloped in 
bodily parts; for Holy Scripture frequently describes the divine operations under the names of human 
parts, since by these means the providence of God is made more easily intelligible to minds incapable of 
perceiving any immaterial ideas. To this impiety Audaeus added others of a similar kind. By an eclectic 
process he adopted some of the doctrines of Manes and denied that the God of the universe is creator of 
either fire or darkness. But these and all similar errors are concealed by the adherents of his faction. 


They allege that they are separated from the assemblies of the Church. But since some of them exact a 
cursed usury, and some live unlawfully with women without the bond of wedlock, while those who are 
innocent of these practices live in free fellowship with the guilty, they hide the blasphemy of their 
doctrines by accounting as they do for their living by themselves. The plea is however an impudent one, 
and the natural result of Pharisaic teaching, for the Pharisees accused the Physician of souls and bodies in 
their question to the holy Apostles “How is it that your Master eateth with publicans and sinners?” and 
through the prophet, God of such men says “Which say, come not near me for I am pure’ this is smoke of 
my wrath.” But this is not a time to refute their unreasonable error. I therefore pass on to the remainder 
of my narrative. 


CHAPTER X 
OF THE HERESY OF THE MESSALIANI 


At this time also arose the heresy of the Messaliani. Those who translate their name into Greek call them 
Euchitae. 


They have also another designation which arose naturally from their mode of action. From their coming 
under the influence of a certain demon, which they supposed to be the advent of the Holy Ghost, they are 
called enthusiasts. 


Men who have become infected with this plague to its full extent shun manual labour as iniquitous; and, 
giving themselves over to sloth, call the imaginations of their dreams prophesyings. Of this heresy 
Dadoes, Sabbas, Adelphius, Hermas, and Simeones were leaders, and others besides, who did not hold 
aloof from the communion of the Church, alleging that neither good nor harm came of the divine food of 
which Christ our Master said “Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood shall live for ever.” 


In their endeavor to hide their unsoundness they shamelessly deny it even after conviction, and abjure 
men whose opinions are in harmony with their own secret sentiments. 


Under these circumstances Letoius, who was at the head of the church of Melitine, a man full of divine 
zeal, saw that many monasteries, or, shall I rather say, brigands’ caves, had drunk deep of this disease. He 
therefore burnt them, and drove out the wolves from the flock. 


In like manner the illustrious Amphilochius to whom was committed the charge of the metropolis of the 
Lycaonians and who ruled all the people, no sooner learnt that this pestilence had invaded his diocese 
than he made it depart from his borders and freed from its infection the flocks he fed. 


Flavianus, also, the far famed high-priest of the Antiochenes, on learning that these men were living at 
Edessa and attacking with their peculiar poison all with whom they came in contact, sent a company of 
monks, brought them to Antioch, and in the following manner convicted them in their denial of their 
heresy. Their accusers, he said, were calumniating them, and the witnesses giving false evidence; and 
Adelphius, who was a very old man, he accosted with expressions of kindness, and ordered to take a seat 
at his side. Then he said “We, O venerable sir, who have lived to an advanced age, have more accurate 
knowledge of human nature, and of the tricks of the demons who oppose us, and have learnt by 
experience the character of the gift of grace. But these younger men have no clear knowledge of these 
matters, and cannot brook to listen to spiritual teaching. Wherefore tell me in what sense you say that the 
opposing spirit retreats, and the grace of the Holy Ghost supervenes.” The old man was won over by these 
words and gave vent to all his secret venom, for he said that no benefit accrues to the recipients of Holy 
Baptism, and that it is only by earnest prayer that the in-dwelling demon is driven out, for that every one 
born into the world derives from his first father slavery to the demons just as he does his nature; but that 
when these are driven away, then come the Holy Ghost giving sensible and visible signs of His presence, 
at once freeing the body from the impulse of the passions and wholly ridding the soul of its inclination to 
the worse; with the result that there is no more need for fasting that restrains the body, nor of teaching or 
training that bridles it and instructs it how to walk aright. And not only is the recipient of this gift 
liberated from the wanton motions of the body, but also clearly foresees things to come, and with the eyes 
beholds the Holy Trinity. 


In this wise the divine Flavianus dug into the foul fountain-head and succeeded in laying bare its streams. 
Then he thus addressed the wretched old man. “O thou that hast grown old in evil days, thy own mouth 
convicts thee, not I, and thou art testified against by thy own lips.” After their unsoundness had been thus 
exposed they were expelled from Syria, and withdrew to Pamphylia, which they filled with their 
pestilential doctrine. 


CHAPTER XI 
IN WHAT MANNER VALENS FELL INTO HERESY 


I will now pursue the course of my narrative, and will describe the beginning of the tempest which stirred 
up many and great billows to buffet the Church. Valens, when he first received the imperial dignity, was 
distinguished by his fidelity to apostolic doctrine. But when the Goths had crossed the Danube and were 
ravaging Thrace, he determined to assemble an army and march against them; and accordingly resolved 
not to take the field without the garb of divine grace, but first to protect himself with the panoply of Holy 
Baptism. In forming this resolution he acted at once well and wisely, but his subsequent conduct betrays 
very great feebleness of character, resulting in the abandonment of the truth. His fate was the same as 
that of our first father, Adam; for he too, won over by the arguments of his wife, lost his free estate and 
became not merely a captive but an obedient listener to woman’s wily words. His wife had already been 
entrapped in the Arian snare, and now she caught her husband, and persuaded him to fall along with her 
into the pit of blasphemy. Their leader and initiator was Eudoxius, who still held the tiller of 
Constantinople, with the result that the ship was not steered onwards but sunk to the bottom. 


CHAPTER XII 


HOW VALENS EXILED THE VIRTUOUS BISHOPS 


At the very time of the baptism of Valens Eudoxius bound the unhappy man by an oath to abide in the 
impiety of his doctrine, and to expel from every see the holders of contrary opinions. Thus Valens 
abandoned the apostolic teaching, and went over to the opposite faction; nor was it long before he fulfilled 
the rest of his oath; for from Antioch he expelled the great Meletius, from Samosata the divine Eusebius, 
and deprived Laodicea of her admirable shepherd Pelagius. Pelagius had taken on him the yoke of 


wedlock when a very young man, and in the very bridal chamber, on the first day of his nuptials, he 
persuaded his bride to prefer chastity to conjugal intercourse, and taught her to accept fraternal affection 
in the place of marriage union. Thus he gave all honour to temperance, and possessed also within himself 
the sister virtues moving in tune with her, and for these reasons he was unanimously chosen for the 
bishopric. Nevertheless not even the bright beams of his life and conversation awed the enemy of the 
truth. Him, too, Valens relegated to Arabia, the divine Meletius to Armenia, and Eusebius, that unflagging 
labourer in apostolic work to Thrace. Unflagging he was indeed, for when apprised that many churches 
were now deprived of their shepherds, he travelled about Syria, Phoenicia and Palestine, wearing the garb 
of war and covering his head with a tiara, ordaining presbyters and deacons and filling up the other ranks 
of the Church; and if haply he lighted on bishops with like sentiments with his own, he appointed them to 
empty churches. 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA, AND OTHERS 


Of the courage and prudence shewn by Eusebius after he had received the imperial edict which 
commanded him to depart into Thrace, I think all who have been hitherto ignorant should hear. 


The bearer of this edict reached his destination in the evening, and was exhorted by Eusebius to keep 
silent and conceal the cause of his coming. “For,” said the bishop, “the multitude has been nurtured in 
divine zeal, and should they learn why you have come they will drown you, and I shall be held responsible 
for your death.” After thus speaking and performing evening service, as he was wont, the old man started 
out alone on foot, at nightfall. He confided his intentions to one of his household servants who followed 
him carrying nothing but a cushion and a book. When he had reached the bank of the river (for the 
Euphrates runs along the very walls of the town) he embarked in a boat and told the oarsmen to row to 
Zeugma. When it was day the bishop had reached Zeugma, and Samosata was full of weeping and wailing, 
for the above mentioned domestic reported the orders given him to the friends of Eusebius, and told them 
whom he wished to travel with him, and what books they were to convey. Then all the congregation 
bewailed the removal of their shepherd, and the stream of the river was crowded with voyagers. 


When they came where he was, and saw their beloved pastor, with lamentations and groanings they shed 
floods of tears, and tried to persuade him to remain, and not abandon the sheep to the wolves. But all was 
of no avail, and he read them the apostolic law which clearly bids us be subjects to magistrates and 
authorities. When they had heard him some brought him gold, some silver, some clothes, and others 
servants, as though he were starting for some strange and distant land. The bishop refused to take 
anything but some slight gifts from his more intimate friends, and then gave the whole company his 
instruction and his prayers, and exhorted them to stand up boldly for the apostolic decrees. 


Then he set out for the Danube, while his friends returned to their own town, and encouraged one another 
as they waited for the assaults of the wolves. 


In the belief that I should be wronging them were the warmth and sincerity of their faith to lack 
commemoration in my history I shall now proceed to describe it. 


The Arian faction, after depriving the flock of their right excellent shepherd, set up another bishop in his 
place; but not an inhabitant of the city, were he herding in indigence or blazing in wealth, not a servant, 
not a handicraftsman, not a hind, not a gardener, nor man nor woman, whether young or old, came, as 
had been their wont, to gatherings in church. The new bishop lived all alone; not a soul looked at him, or 
exchanged a word with him. Yet the report is that he behaved with courteous moderation, of which the 
following instance is a proof. On one occasion he had expressed a wish to bathe, so his servants shut the 
doors of the bath, and kept out all who wished to come in. When he saw the crowd before the doors he 
ordered them to be thrown open, and directed that every one should freely use the bath. He exhibited the 
same conduct in the halls within; for on observing certain men standing by him while he bathed he 
begged them to share the hot water with him. They stood silent. Thinking their hesitation was due to a 
respect for him, he quickly arose and made his way out, but these persons had really been of opinion that 
even the water was affected with the pollution of his heresy, and so sent it all down the sinks, while they 
ordered a fresh supply to be provided for themselves. On being informed of this the intruder departed 
from the city, for he judged that it was insensate and absurd on his part to continue to reside in a city 
which detested him, and treated him as a common foe. On the departure of Eunomius (for this was his 
name) from Samosata, Lucius, an unmistakable wolf, and enemy of the sheep, was appointed in his place. 
But the sheep, all shepherdless as they were, shepherded themselves, and persistently preserved the 
apostolic doctrine in all its purity. How the new intruder was detested the following relation will set forth. 


Some lads were playing ball in the market place and enjoying the game, when Lucius was passing by. It 
chanced that the ball was dropped and passed between the feet of the ass. The boys raised an outcry 
because they thought that their ball was polluted. On perceiving this Lucius told one of his suite to stop 
and learn what was going on. The boys lit a fire and tossed the ball through the flames with the idea that 
by so doing they purified it. I know indeed that this was but a boyish act, and a survival of the ancient 


vessels), this too they in figure set forth, that the people of God ought not to be crowned. The reality must 
always correspond with the image. If, perhaps, you object that Christ Himself was crowned, to that you 
will get the brief reply: Be you too crowned, as He was; you have full permission. Yet even that crown of 
insolent ungodliness was not of any decree of the Jewish people. It was a device of the Roman soldiers, 
taken from the practice of the world,—a practice which the people of God never allowed either on the 
occasion of public rejoicing or to gratify innate luxury: so they returned from the Babylonish captivity with 
timbrels, and flutes, and psalteries, more suitably than with crowns; and after eating and drinking, 
uncrowned, they rose up to play. Neither would the account of the rejoicing nor the exposure of the luxury 
have been silent touching the honour or dishonour of the crown. Thus too Isaiah, as he says, “With 
timbrels, and psalteries, and flutes they drink wine,” would have added “with crowns,” if this practice had 
ever had place in the things of God. 


CHAPTER X 


So, when you allege that the ornaments of the heathen deities are found no less with God, with the object 
of claiming among these for general use the head-crown, you already lay it down for yourself, that we 
must not have among us, as a thing whose use we are to share with others, what is not to be found in the 
service of God. Well, what is so unworthy of God indeed as that which is worthy of an idol? But what is so 
worthy of an idol as that which is also worthy of a dead man? For it is the privilege of the dead also to be 
thus crowned, as they too straightway become idols, both by their dress and the service of deification, 
which (deification) is with us a second idolatry. Wanting, then, the sense, it will be theirs to use the thing 
for which the sense is wanting, just as if in full possession of the sense they wished to abuse it. When 
there ceases to be any reality in the use, there is no distinction between using and abusing. Who can 
abuse a thing, when the precipient nature with which he wishes to carry out his purpose is not his to use 
it? The apostle, moreover, forbids us to abuse, while he would more naturally have taught us not to use, 
unless on the ground that, where there is no sense for things, there is no wrong use of them. But the 
whole affair is meaningless, and is, in fact, a dead work so far as concerns the idols; though, without 
doubt, a living one as respects the demons to whom the religious rite belongs. “The idols of the heathen,” 
says David, “are silver and gold.” “They have eyes, and see not; a nose, and smell not; hands, and they will 
not handle.” By means of these organs, indeed, we are to enjoy flowers; but if he declares that those who 
make idols will be like them, they already are so who use anything after the style of idol adornings. “To 
the pure all things are pure: so, likewise, all things to the impure are impure;” but nothing is more impure 
than idols. The substances are themselves as creatures of God without impurity, and in this their native 
state are free to the use of all; but the ministries to which in their use they are devoted, makes all the 
difference; for I, too, kill a cock for myself, just as Socrates did for AEsculapius; and if the smell of some 
place or other offends me, I burn the Arabian product myself, but not with the same ceremony, nor in the 
same dress, nor with the same pomp, with which it is done to idols. If the creature is defiled by a mere 
word, as the apostle teaches, “But if any one say, This is offered in sacrifice to idols, you must not touch 
it,” much more when it is polluted by the dress, and rites, and pomp of what is offered to the gods. Thus 
the crown also is made out to be an offering to idols; for with this ceremony, and dress, and pomp, it is 
presented in sacrifice to idols, its originators, to whom its use is specially given over, and chiefly on this 
account, that what has no place among the things of God may not be admitted into use with us as with 
others. Wherefore the apostle exclaims, “Flee idolatry:” certainly idolatry whole and entire he means. 
Reflect on what a thicket it is, and how many thorns lie hid in it. Nothing must be given to an idol, and so 
nothing must be taken from one. If it is inconsistent with faith to recline in an idol temple, what is it to 
appear in an idol dress? What communion have Christ and Belial? Therefore flee from it; for he enjoins us 
to keep at a distance from idolatry—to have no close dealings with it of any kind. Even an earthly serpent 
sucks in men at some distance with its breath. Going still further, John says, “My little children, keep 
yourselves from idols,”—not now from idolatry, as if from the service of it, but from idols—that is, from any 
resemblance to them: for it is an unworthy thing that you, the image of the living God, should become the 
likeness of an idol and a dead man. Thus far we assert, that this attire belongs to idols, both from the 
history of its origin, and from its use by false religion; on this ground, besides, that while it is not 
mentioned as connected with the worship of God, it is more and more given over to those in whose 
antiquities, as well as festivals and services, it is found. In a word, the very doors, the very victims and 
altars, the very servants and priests, are crowned. You have, in Claudius, the crowns of all the various 
colleges of priests. We have added also that distinction between things altogether different from each 
other—things, namely, agreeable, and things contrary to reason—in answer to those who, because there 
happens to be the use of some things in common, maintain the right of participation in all things. With 
reference to this part of the subject, therefore, it now remains that the special grounds for wearing 
crowns should be examined, that while we show these to be foreign, nay, even opposed to our Christian 
discipline, we may demonstrate that none of them have any plea of reason to support it, on the basis of 
which this article of dress might be vindicated as one in whose use we can participate, as even some 
others may whose instances are cast up to us. 


CHAPTER XI 


To begin with the real ground of the military crown, I think we must first inquire whether warfare is 
proper at all for Christians. What sense is there in discussing the merely accidental, when that on which it 


ways; but it is none the less sufficient to prove in what hatred the town held the Arian faction. 


Lucius however was no follower of the mildness of Eunomius, but persuaded the authorities to exile many 
others of the clergy, and despatched the most distinguished champions of the divine dogmas to the 
furthest confines of the Roman Empire; Evolcius, a deacon, to Oasis, to an abandoned village; Antiochus, 
who had the honour of being related to the great Eusebius, for he was his brother’s son, and further 
distinguished by his own honourable character, and of priestly rank, to a distant part of Armenia. How 
boldly this Antiochus contended for the divine decrees will be seen from the following facts. When the 
divine Eusebius after his many conflicts, whereof each was a victory, had died a martyr’s death, the 
wonted synod of the people was held, and among others came Jovinus then bishop of Perrha who for some 
little time had held a communion with the Arians. Antiochus was unanimously chosen as successor to his 
uncle. When brought before the holy table and bidden there to bend the knee, he turned round and saw 
that Jovinus had put his right hand on his head. Plucking the hand away he bade him be gone from among 
the consecrators, saying that he could not endure a right hand which had received mysteries 
blasphemously celebrated. 


These events happened somewhat later. At the time I am speaking of he was removed to the interior of 
Armenia. 


The divine Eusebius was living by the Danube where the Goths were ravaging Thrace and besieging cities, 
as is described in his own works. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OF THE HOLY BARSES, AND OF THE EXILE OF THE BISHOP OF EDESSA AND HIS COMPANIONS 


Barses, whose fame is now great not only in his own city of Edessa, and in neighbouring towns, but in 
Phoenicia, in Egypt, and in the Thebaid, through all which regions he had travelled with a high reputation 
won by his great virtue, had been relegated by Valens to the island of Aradus, but when the emperor 
learnt that innumerable multitudes streamed thither, because Barses was full of apostolic grace, and 
drove out sicknesses with a word, he sent him to Oxyrynchus in Egypt; but there too his fame drew all 
men to him, and the old man, worthy of heaven, was led off to a remote castle near the country of the 
barbarians of that district, by name Pheno. It is said that in Aradus his bed has been preserved to this day, 
where it is held in very great honour, for many sick persons lie down upon it and by means of their faith 
recover. 


CHAPTER XV 


OF THE PERSECUTION WHICH TOOK PLACE AT EDESSA, AND OF EULOGIUS AND PROTOGENES, PRESBYTERS OF 
EDESSA 


Now a second time Valens, after depriving the flock of their shepherd, had set over them in his stead a 
wolf. The whole population had abandoned the city, and were assembled in front of the town, when he 
arrived at Edessa. He had given orders to the prefect, Modestus by name, to assemble the troops under 
his orders who were accustomed to exact the tribute, to take all who were present of the armed force, and 
by inflicting blows with sticks and clubs, and using if need be their other weapons of war to disperse the 
gathering multitude. Early in the morning, while the prefect was executing this order, on his way through 
the Forum he saw a woman holding an infant in her arms, and hurrying along at great speed. She had 
made light of the troops, and forced her way through their ranks: for a soul fired with divine zeal knows 
no fear of man, and looks on terrors of this kind as ridiculous sport. When the prefect saw her, and 
understood what had happened, he ordered her to be brought before him, and enquired whither she was 
going. “I have heard,” said she, “that assaults are being planned against the servants of the Lord; I want 
to join my friends in the faith that I may share with them the slaughter inflicted by you.” “But the baby,” 
said the prefect, “what in the world are you carrying that for?” “That it may share with me,” said she, “the 
death I long for.” 


When the prefect had heard this from the woman and through her means discovered the zeal which 
animated all the people, he made it known to the emperor, and pointed out the uselessness of the 
intended massacre. “We shall only reap,” said he “a harvest of discredit from the deed, and shall fail to 
quench these people’s spirit.” He then would not allow the multitude to undergo the tortures which they 
had expected, and commanded their leaders, the priests, I mean, and deacons, to be brought before him, 
and offered them a choice of two alternatives, either to induce the flock to communicate with the wolf, or 
be banished from the town to some remote region. Then he summoned the mass of the people before him, 
and in gentle terms endeavoured to persuade them to submit to the imperial decrees, urging that it was 
mere madness for a handful of men who might soon be counted to withstand the sovereign of so vast an 
empire. The crowd stood speechless. Then the prefect turned to their leader Eulogius, an excellent man, 
and said, “Why do you make no answer to what you have heard me say?” “I did not think,” said Eulogius, 
“that I must answer, when I had been asked no question.” “But,” said the prefect, “I have used many 
arguments to urge you to a course advantageous to yourselves.” Eulogius rejoined that these pleas had 


been urged on all the multitude and that he thought it absurd for him to push himself forward and reply; 
“but,” he went on, “should you ask me my individual opinion I will give it you.” “Well,” said the prefect, 
“communicate with the emperor.” With pleasant irony Eulogius continued, “Has he then received the 
priesthood as well as the empire?” The prefect then perceiving that he was not speaking seriously took it 
ill, and after heaping reproaches on the old man, added, “I did not say so, you fool; I exhorted you to 
communicate with those with whom the Emperor communicates.” To this the old man replied that they 
had a shepherd and obeyed his directions, and so eighty of them were arrested, and exiled to Thrace. On 
their way thither they were everywhere received with the greatest possible distinction, cities and villages 
coming out to meet them and honouring them as victorious athletes. But envy armed their antagonists to 
report to the emperor that what had been reckoned disgrace had really brought great honour on these 
men; thereupon Valens ordered that they were to be separated into pairs and sent in different directions, 
some to Thrace, some to the furthest regions of Arabia, and others to the towns of the Thebaid; and the 
saying was that those whom nature had joined together savage men had put asunder, and divided brother 
from brother. Eulogius their leader with Protogenes the next in rank, were relegated to Antinone. 


Even of these men I will not suffer the virtue to fall into oblivion. They found that the bishop of the city 
was of like mind with themselves, and so took part in the gatherings of the Church; but when they saw 
very small congregations, and on enquiry learnt that the inhabitants of the city were pagans, they were 
grieved, as was natural, and deplored their unbelief. But they did not think it enough to grieve, but to the 
best of their ability devoted themselves to making these men whole. The divine Eulogius, shut up in a little 
chamber, spent day and night in putting up petitions to the God of the universe; and the admirable 
Protogenes, who had received a good education and was practised in rapid writing, pitched on a suitable 
spot which he made into a boys’ school, and, setting up for a schoolmaster, he instructed his pupils not 
only in the art of swift penmanship, but also in the divine oracles. He taught them the psalms of David and 
gave them to learn the most important articles of the apostolic doctrine. One of the lads fell sick, and 
Protogenes went to his home, took the sufferer by the hand and drove away the malady by prayer. When 
the parents of the other boys heard this they brought him to their houses and entreated him to succour 
the sick; but he refused to ask God for the expulsion of the malady before the sick had received the gift of 
baptism; urged by their longing for the children’s health, the parents readily acceded, and won at last 
salvation both for body and soul. In every instance where he persuaded any one in health to receive the 
divine grace, he led him off to Eulogius, and knocking at the door besought him to open, and put the seal 
of the Lord on the prey. When Eulogius was annoyed at the interruption of his prayer, Protogenes used to 
say that it was much more essential to rescue the wanderers. In this he was an object of admiration to all 
who beheld his deeds, doing such wondrous works, imparting to so many the light of divine knowledge 
and all the while yielding the first place to another, and bringing his prizes to Eulogius. They rightly 
conjectured that the virtue of Eulogius was by far the greater and higher. 


On the quieting of the tempest and restoration of complete calm, they were ordered to return home, and 
were escorted by all the people, wailing and weeping, and specially by the bishop of the church, who was 
now deprived of their husbandry. When they reached home, the great Barses had been removed to the life 
that knows no pain, and the divine Eulogius was entrusted with the rudder of the church which he had 
piloted; and to the excellent Protogenes was assigned the husbandry of Charrae, a barren spot full of the 
thorns of heathendom and needing abundant labour. But these events happened after peace was restored 
to the churches. 


CHAPTER XVI 


OF THE HOLY BASILIUS, BISHOP OF CAESAREA, AND THE MEASURES TAKEN AGAINST HIM BY VALENS AND THE 
PREFECT MODESTUS 


Valens, one might almost say, deprived every church of its shepherd, and set out for the Cappadocian 
Caesarea, at that time the see of the great Basil, a light of the world. Now he had sent the prefect before 
him with orders either to persuade Basil to embrace the communion of Eudoxius, or, in the event of his 
refusal, to punish him by exile. Previously acquainted as he was with the bishop’s high reputation, he was 
at first unwilling to attack him, for he was apprehensive lest the bishop, by boldly meeting and 
withstanding his assault, should furnish an example of bravery to the rest. This artful stratagem was as 
ineffective as a spider’s web. For the stories told of old were quite enough for the rest of the episcopate, 
and they kept the wall of the faith unmoved like bastions in the circle of its walls. 


The prefect, however, on his arrival at Caesarea, sent for the great Basil. He treated him with respect, 
and, addressing him with moderate and courteous language, urged him to yield to the exigencies of the 
time, and not to forsake so many churches on account of a petty nicety of doctrine. He moreover promised 
him the friendship of the emperor, and pointed out that through it he might be the means of conferring 
great advantages upon many. “This sort of talk,” said the divine man, “is fitted for little boys, for they and 
their like easily swallow such inducements. But they who are nurtured by divine words will not suffer so 
much as a syllable of the divine creeds to be let go, and for their sake are ready, should need require, to 
embrace every kind of death. The emperor’s friendship I hold to be of great value if conjoined with true 
religion; otherwise I doom it for a deadly thing.” 


Then the prefect was moved to wrath, and declared that Basil was out of his senses. “But,” said the divine 
man, “this madness I pray be ever mine.” The bishop was then ordered to retire, to deliberate on the 
course to be pursued, and on the morrow to declare to what conclusion he had come. Intimidation was 
moreover joined with argument. The reply of the illustrious bishop is related to have been “I for my part 
shall come to you tomorrow the same man that I am today; do not yourself change, but carry out your 
threats.” After these discussions the prefect met the emperor and reported the conversation, pointing out 
the bishop’s virtue, and the undaunted manliness of his character. The emperor said nothing and passed 
in. In his palace he saw that plagues from heaven had fallen, for his son lay sick at the very gates of death 
and his wife was beset by many ailments. Then he recognised the cause of these sorrows, and entreated 
the divine man, whom he had threatened with chastisement, to come to his house. His officers performed 
the imperial behests and then the great Basil came to the palace. 


After seeing the emperor’s son on the point of death he promised him restoration to life if he should 
receive holy baptism at the hands of the pious, and with this pledge went his way. But the emperor, like 
the foolish Herod, remembered his oath, and ordered some of the Arian faction who were present to 
baptize the boy, who immediately died. Then Valens repented; he saw how fraught with danger the 
keeping of his oath had been, and came to the divine temple and received the teaching of the great Basil, 
and offered the customary gifts at the altar. The bishop moreover ordered him to come within the divine 
curtains where he sat and talked much with him about the divine decrees and in turn listened to him. 


Now there was present a certain man of the name of Demosthenes, superintendent of the imperial 
kitchen, who in rudely chiding the man who instructed the world was guilty of a solecism of speech. Basil 
smiled and said “we see here an illiterate Demosthenes;” and on Demosthenes losing his temper and 
uttering threats, he continued “your business is to attend to the seasoning of soups; you cannot 
understand theology because your ears are stopped up.” So he said, and the emperor was so delighted 
that he gave him some fine lands which he had there for the poor under his care, for they being in 
grievous bodily affliction were specially in need of care and cure. 


In this manner then the great Basil avoided the emperor’s first attack, but when he came a second time 
his better judgement was obstructed by counsellors who deceived him; he forgot what had happened on 
the former occasion and ordered Basil to go over to the hostile faction, and, failing to persuade him, 
commanded the decree of exile to be enforced. But when he tried to affix his signature to it he could not 
even form one tittle of a word, for the pen broke, and when the same thing happened to the second and to 
the third pen, and he still strove to sign that wicked edict, his hand shook; he quaked, his soul was filled 
with fright; he tore the paper with both his hands, and so proof was given by the Ruler of the world that it 
was He Himself who had permitted these sufferings to be undergone by the rest, but had made Basil 
stronger than the snares laid against him, and, by all the incidents of Basil’s case, had declared His own 
almighty power, while on the other hand He had proclaimed abroad the courage of good men. Thus Valens 
was disappointed in his attack. 


CHAPTER XVII 
OF THE DEATH OF THE GREAT ATHANASIUS AND THE ELECTION OF PETRUS 


At Alexandria, Athanasius the victorious, after all his struggles, each rewarded with a crown, received 
release from his labours and passed away to the life which knows no toil. Then Peter, a right excellent 
man, received the see. His blessed predecessor had first selected him, and every suffrage alike of the 
clergy and of men of rank and office concurred, and all the people strove to show their delight by their 
acclamations. He had shared the heavy labours of Athanasius; at home and abroad he had been ever at his 
side, and with him had undergone manifold perils. Wherefore the bishops of the neighbourhood hastened 
to meet; and those who dwelt in schools of ascetic discipline left them and joined the company, and all 
joined in begging that Peter might be chosen to succeed to the patriarchal chair of Athanasius. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ON THE OVERTHROW OF PETRUS AND THE INTRODUCTION OF LUCIUS THE ARIAN 


No sooner had they seated him on the episcopal throne than the governor of the province assembled a 
mob of Greeks and Jews, surrounded the walls of the church, and bade Peter come forth, threatening him 
with exile if he refused. He thus acted on the plea that he was fulfilling the emperor’s good pleasure by 
bringing those of opposite sentiments into trouble, but the truth was that he was carried away by his 
impious passion. For he was addicted to the service of the idols, and looked upon the storms which beset 
the Church as a season of brilliant festivity. The admirable Peter, however, when he beheld the unforeseen 
conflict, secretly withdrew, and embarked in a vessel bound for Rome. 


After a few days Euzoius came from Antioch with Lucius, and handed over the churches to him. This was 
he of whose impiety and lawlessness Samosata had already had experience. But the people nurtured in 
the teaching of Athanasius, when they now saw how different was the spiritual food offered them, held 
aloof from the assemblies of the Church. 


Lucius, who employed idolators as his attendants, went on scourging some, imprisoning others; some he 
drove to take to flight, others’ homes he rifled in rude and cruel fashion. But all this is better set forth in 
the letter of the admirable Peter. After recounting an instance of the impious conduct of Lucius I shall 
insert the letter in this work. 


Certain men in Egypt, of angelic life and conversation, fled from the disquiet of the state and chose to live 
in solitude in the wilderness. There they made the sandy and barren soil bear fruit; for a fruit right sweet 
and fair to God was the virtue by whose law they lived. Among many who took the lead in this mode of life 
was the far-famed Antonius, most excellent master in the school of mortification, who made the desert a 
training place of virtue for his hermits. He after all his great and glorious labours had reached the haven 
where the winds of trouble blow no more, and then his followers were persecuted by the wretched and 
unhappy Lucius. All the leaders of those divine companies, the famous Macarius, his namesake, Isidorus, 
and the rest were dragged out of their caves and despatched to a certain island inhabited by impious men, 
and never blessed with any teacher of piety. When the ship drew near to the shore of the island the demon 
reverenced by its inhabitants departed from the image which had been his time-old home, and filled with 
frenzy the daughter of the priest. She was driven in her inspired fury to the shore where the rowers were 
bringing the ship to land. Making the tongue of the girl his instrument, the demon shouted out through 
her the words uttered at Philippi by the woman possessed with the spirit of Python, and was heard by all, 
both men and women, saying, “Alas for your power, ye servants of the Christ; everywhere we have been 
driven forth by you from town and hamlet, from hill and height, from wastes where no men dwell; in yon 
islet we had hoped to live out of the reach of your shafts, but our hope was vain; hither you have been 
sent by your persecutors, not to be harmed by them, but to drive us out. We are quitting the island, for we 
are being wounded by the piercing rays of your virtue.” With these words, and words like these, they 
dashed the damsel to the ground, and themselves all fled together. But that divine company prayed over 
the girl and raised her up, and delivered her to her father made whole and in her right mind. 


The spectators of the miracle flung themselves at the feet of the new comers and implored to be allowed 
to participate in the means of salvation. They destroyed the idol’s grove, and, illuminated by the bright 
rays of instruction, received the grace of holy baptism. On these events becoming known in Alexandria all 
the people met together, reviling Lucius, and saying that wrath from God would fall upon them, were not 
that divine company of saints to be set free. Then Lucius, apprehensive of a tumult in the city, suffered the 
holy hermits to go back to their dens. Let this suffice to give a specimen of his impious iniquity. The sinful 
deeds he dared to do will be more clearly set forth by the letter of the admirable Peter. I hesitate to insert 
it at full length, and so will only quote some extracts from it. 


CHAPTER XIX 


NARRATIVE OF EVENTS AT ALEXANDRIA IN THE TIME OF LUCIUS THE ARIAN, TAKEN FROM A LETTER OF PETRUS, 
BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


Palladius governor of the province, by sect a heathen, and one who habitually prostrated himself before 
the idols, had frequently entertained the thought of waging war against Christ. After collecting the forces 
already enumerated he set out against the Church, as though he were pressing forward to the subjugation 
of a foreign foe. Then, as is well known, the most shocking deeds were done, and at the bare thought of 
telling the story, its recollection fills me with anguish. I have shed floods of tears, and I should have long 
remained thus bitterly affected had I not assuaged my grief by divine meditation. The crowds intruded 
into the church called Theonas and there instead of holy words were uttered the praises of idols; there 
where the Holy Scriptures had been read might be heard unseemly clapping of hands with unmanly and 
indecent utterances; there outrages were offered to the Virgins of Christ which the tongue refuses to 
utter, for “it is a shame even to speak of them.” On only hearing of these wrongs one of the well disposed 
stopped his ears and prayed that he might rather become deaf than have to listen to their foul language. 
Would that they had been content to sin in word alone, and had not surpassed the wickedness of word by 
deed, for insult, however bad it be, can be borne by them in whom dwells Christ’s wisdom and His holy 
lessons. But these same villains, vessels of wrath fitted for destruction, screwed up their noses and poured 
out, if I may so say, as from a well-head, foul noises through their nostrils, and rent the raiment from 
Christ’s holy virgins, whose conversation gave an exact likeness of saints; they dragged them in triumph, 
naked as when they were born, through all the town; they made indecent sport of them at their pleasure; 
their deeds were barbarous and cruel. Did any one in pity interfere and urge to mercy he was dismissed 
with wounds. Ah! woe is me. Many a virgin underwent brutal violation; many a maid beaten on the head, 
with clubs lay dumb, and even their bodies were not allowed to be given up for burial, and their grief- 
stricken parents cannot find their corpses to this day. But why recount woes which seem small when 
compared with greater? Why linger over these and not hurry on to events more urgent? When you hear 
them I know that you will wonder and will stand with us long dumb, amazed at the kindness of the Lord in 
not bringing all things utterly to an end. At the very altar the impious perpetrated what, as it is written, 
neither happened nor was heard of in the days of our fathers. 


A boy who had forsworn his sex and would pass for a girl, with eyes, as it is written, smeared with 
antimony, and face reddened with rouge like their idols, in woman’s dress, was set up to dance and wave 
his hands about and whirl round as though he had been at the front of some disreputable stage, on the 


holy altar itself where we call on the coming of the Holy Ghost, while the by-standers laughed aloud and 
rudely raised unseemly shouts. But as this seemed to them really rather decorous than improper, they 
went on to proceedings which they reckoned in accordance with their indecency; they picked out a man 
who was very famous for utter baseness, made him strip off at once all his clothes and all his shame, and 
set him up as naked as he was born on the throne of the church, and dubbed him a vile advocate against 
Christ. Then for divine words he uttered shameless wickedness, for awful doctrines wanton lewdness, for 
piety impiety, for continence fornication, adultery, foul lust, theft; teaching that gluttony and drunkenness 
as well as all the rest were good for man’s life. In this state of things when even I had withdrawn from the 
church—for how could I remain where troops were coming in—where a mob was bribed to violence— 
where all were striving for gain—where mobs of heathen were making mighty promises?—forth, forsooth, 
is sent a successor in my place. It was one named Lucius, who had bought the bishopric as he might some 
dignity of this world, eager to maintain the bad character and conduct of a wolf. No synod of orthodox 
bishops had chosen him; no vote of genuine clergy; no laity had demanded him; as the laws of the church 
enjoin. 


Lucius could not make his entrance into the city without parade, and so he was appropriately escorted not 
by bishops, not by presbyters, not by deacons, not by multitudes of the laity; no monks preceded him 
chanting psalms from the Scriptures; but there was Euzoius, once a deacon of our city of Alexandria, and 
long since degraded along with Arius in the great and holy synod of Nicaea, and more recently raised to 
rule and ravage the see of Antioch, and there, too, was Magnus the treasurer, notorious for every kind of 
impiety, leading a vast body of troops. In the reign of Julian this Magnus had burnt the church at Berytus, 
the famous city of Phoenicia; and, in the reign of Jovian of blessed memory, after barely escaping 
decapitation by numerous appeals to the imperial compassion, had been compelled to build it up again at 
his own expense. 


Now I invoke your zeal to rise in our vindication. From what I write you ought to be able to calculate the 
character and extent of the wrongs committed against the Church of God by the starting up of this Lucius 
to oppose us. Often rejected by your piety and by the orthodox bishops of every region, he seized on a city 
which had just and righteous cause to regard and treat him as a foe. For he does not merely say like the 
blasphemous fool in the psalms “Christ is not true God.” But, corrupt himself, he corrupted others, 
rejoicing in the blasphemies uttered continually against the Saviour by them who worshipped the creature 
instead of the Creator. The scoundrel’s opinions being quite on a par with those of a heathen, why should 
he not venture to worship a new-made God, for these were the phrases with which he was publicly 
greeted “Welcome, bishop, because thou deniest the Son. Serapis loves thee and has brought thee to us.” 
So they named their native idol. Then without an interval of delay the afore-named Magnus, inseparable 
associate in the villainy of Lucius, cruel body-guard, savage lieutenant, collected together all the 
multitudes committed to his care, and arrested presbyters and deacons to the number of nineteen, some 
of whom were eighty years of age, on the charge of being concerned in some foul violation of Roman law. 
He constituted a public tribunal, and, in ignorance of the laws of Christians in defence of virtue, 
endeavoured to compel them to give up the faith of their fathers which had been handed down from the 
apostles through the fathers to us. He even went so far as to maintain that this would be gratifying to the 
most merciful and clement Valens Augustus. “Wretched man” he shouted “accept, accept the doctrine of 
the Arians; God will pardon you even though you worship with a true worship, if you do this not of your 
own accord but because you are compelled. There is always a defence for irresponsible compulsion, while 
free action is responsible and much followed by accusation. Consider well these arguments; come 
willingly; away with all delay; subscribe the doctrine of Arius preached now by Lucius,” (so he introduced 
him by name) “being well assured that if you obey you will have wealth and honour from your prince, 
while if you refuse you will be punished by chains, rack, torture, scourge and cruel torments; you will be 
deprived of your property and possessions; you will be driven into exile and condemned to dwell in savage 
regions.” 


Thus this noble character mixed intimidation with deceit and so endeavoured to persuade and compel the 
people to apostatise from true religion. They however knew full well how true it is that the pain of 
treachery to right religion is sharper than any torment; they refused to lower their virtue and noble spirit 
to his trickery and threats, and were thus constrained to answer him. “Cease, cease trying to frighten us 
with these words, utter no more vain words. We worship no God of late arrival or of new invention. Foam 
at us if you will in the vain tempest of your fury and dash yourselves against us like a furious wind. We 
abide by the doctrines of true religion even unto death; we have never regarded God as impotent, or as 
unwise, or untrue, as at one time a Father and at another not a Father, as this impious Arian teaches, 
making the Son a being of time and transitory. For if, as the Ariomaniacs say, the Son is a creature, not 
being naturally of one substance with the Father, the Father too will be reduced to non-existence by the 
nonexistence of the Son, not being as they assert at one period a Father. But if He is ever a Father, his 
offspring being truly of Him, and not by derivation, for God is impassible, how is not he mad and foolish 
who says of the Son through whom all things came by grace into existence, “there was a time when he 
was not.” 


These men have truly become fatherless by falling away from our fathers throughout the world who 
assembled at Nicaea, and anathematized the false doctrine of Arius, now defended by this later champion. 
They laid down that the Son was not as you are now compelling us to say, of a different substance from 


the Father, but of one and the same. This their pious intelligence clearly perceived, and so from an 
adequate collation of divine terms they owned Him to be consubstantial. 


Advancing these and other similar arguments, they were imprisoned for many days in the hope that they 
might be induced to fall away from their right mind, but the rather, like the noblest of the athletes in a 
Stadium, they crushed all fear, and from time to time as it were anointing themselves with the thought of 
the bold deeds done by their fathers, through the help of holy thoughts maintained a nobler constancy in 
piety, and treated the rack as a training place for virtue. While they were thus struggling, and had 
become, as writes the blessed Paul, a spectacle to angels and to men, the whole city ran up to gaze at 
Christ’s athletes, vanquishing by stout endurance the scourges of the judge who was torturing them, 
winning by patience trophies against impiety, and exhibiting triumphs against Arians. So their savage 
enemy thought that by threats and torments he could subdue and deliver them to the enemies of Christ. 
Thus therefore the savage and inhuman tyrant evilly entreated them by inflicting on them the tortures 
that his cruel ingenuity devised, while all the people stood wailing and shewing their sorrow in various 
ways. Then he once more mustered his troops, who were disciplined in disorder, and summoned the 
martyrs to trial, or as it might rather be called, to a foregone condemnation, by the seaport, while after 
their fashion hired cries were raised against them by the idolaters and the Jews. On their refusal to yield 
to the manifest heresy of the Ariomaniacs they were sentenced, while all the people stood in tears before 
the tribunal, to be deported from Alexandria to the Phoenician Heliopolis, a place where none of the 
inhabitants, who are all given over to idols, can endure so much as to hear the name of Christ. 


After giving them the order to embark, Magnus stationed himself at the port, for he had delivered his 
sentence against them in the neighbourhood of the public baths. He showed them his sword unsheathed, 
thinking that he could thus strike terror into men who had again and again smitten hostile demons to the 
ground with their two-edged blade. So he bade them put out to sea, though they had got no provisions on 
board, and were starting without one single comfort for their exile. Strange and almost incredible to 
relate, the sea was all afoam; grieved, I think, and unwilling, if I may so say, to receive the good men upon 
its surface, and so have part or lot in an unrighteous sentence. Now even to the ignorant was made 
manifest the savage purpose of the judge and it may truly be said “at this, the heavens stood astonished.” 


The whole city groaned, and is lamenting to this day. Some men beating on their breast with one hand 
after another raised a mighty noise; others lifted up at once their hands and eyes to heaven in testimony 
of the wrong inflicted on them, and so saying in all but words, “Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth,” 
what unlawful deeds are being done. Now all was weeping and wailing; singing and sighing sounded 
through all the town, and from every eye flowed a river of tears which threatened to overwhelm the very 
sea with its tide. There was the aforesaid Magnus on the port ordering the rowers to hoist the sails, and 
up went a mingled cry of maids and matrons, old men and young, all sobbing and lamenting together, and 
the noise of the multitude overwhelmed the roar raised by the waves on the foaming sea. So the martyrs 
sailed off for Heliopolis, where every man is given over to superstition, where flourish the devil’s ways of 
pleasure, and where the situation of the city, surrounded on all sides by mountains that approach the sky, 
is fitted for the terrifying lairs of wild beasts. All the friends they left behind now alike in public in the 
middle of the town and each in private apart groaned and uttered words of grief, and were even forbidden 
to weep, at the order of Palladius, prefect of the city, who happened himself to be a man quite given over 
to superstition. Many of the mourners were first arrested and thrown into prison, and then scourged, torn 
with carding combs, tortured, and, champions as they were of the church in their holy enthusiasm, were 
despatched to the mines of Phennesus and Proconnesus. 


Most of them were monks, devoted to a life of ascetic solitude, and were about twenty-three in number. 
Not long afterwards the deacon who had been sent by our beloved Damasus, bishop of Rome, to bring us 
letters of consolation and communion, was led publicly through the town by executioners, with his hands 
tied behind his back like some notorious criminal. After sharing the tortures inflicted on murderers, he 
was terribly scourged with stones and bits of lead about his very neck. He went on board ship to sail, like 
the rest, with the mark of the sacred cross upon his brow; with none to aid and none to tempt him he was 
despatched to the copper mines of Phennesus. During the tortures inflicted by the magistrate on the 
tender bodies of little boys, some have been left lying on the spot deprived of holy rites of burial, though 
parents and brothers and kinsfolk, and indeed the whole city, begged that this one consolation might be 
given them. But alas for the inhumanity of the judge, if indeed he can be called judge who only condemns! 
They who had contended nobly for the true religion were assigned a worse fate than a murderer’s, their 
bodies lying, as they did, unburied. The glorious champions were thrown to be devoured by beasts and 
birds of prey. Those who were anxious for conscience’ sake to express sympathy with the parents were 
punished by decapitation, as though they had broken some law. What Roman law, nay what foreign 
sentiment, ever inflicted punishment for the expression of sympathy with parents? What instance is there 
of the perpetration of so illegal a deed by any one of the ancients? The male children of the Hebrews were 
indeed once ordered to be slain by Pharaoh, but his edict was suggested by envy and by fear. How far 
greater the inhumanity of our day than of his. How preferable, if there be a choice in unrighteousness, 
their wrongs to ours. How much better; if what is illegal can be called good or bad, though in truth 
iniquity is always iniquity. 


I am writing what is incredible, inhuman, awful, savage, barbarous, pitiless, cruel. But in all this the 


votaries of the Arian madness pranced, as it were, with proud exultation, while the whole city was 
lamenting; for, as it is written in Exodus, “there was not a house in which there was not one dead.” 


The men whose appetite for iniquity was never satisfied planned new agitation. Ever wreaking their evil 
will in evil deeds, they darted the peculiar venom of their iniquity at the bishops of the province, using the 
aforesaid treasurer Magnus as the instrument of their unrighteousness. 


Some they delivered to the Senate, some they trapped at their good pleasure, leaving no stone unturned 
in their anxiety to hunt in all from every quarter to impiety, going about in all directions, and like the 
devil, the proper father of heresy, they sought whom they might devour. 


In all, after many fruitless efforts, they drove into exile to Dio-Caesarea, a city inhabited by Jews, 
murderers of the Lord, eleven of the bishops of Egypt, all of them men who from childhood to old age had 
lived an ascetic life in the desert, had subdued their inclinations to pleasure by reason and by discipline, 
had fearlessly preached the true faith of piety, had imbibed the pious doctrines, had again and again won 
victory against demons, were ever putting the adversary out of countenance by their virtue, and publicly 
posting the Arian heresy by wisest argument. Yet like Hell, not satisfied with the death of their brethren, 
fools and madmen as they were, eager to win a reputation by their evil deeds, they tried to leave 
memorials in all the world of their own cruelty. For lo now they roused the imperial attention against 
certain clerics of the catholic church who were living at Antioch, together with some excellent monks who 
came forward to testify against their evil deeds. They got these men banished to Neocaesarea in Pontus, 
where they were soon deprived of life in consequence of the sterility of the country. Such tragedies were 
enacted at this period, fit indeed to be consigned to silence and oblivion, but given a place in history for 
the condemnation of the men who wag their tongues against the Only begotten, and infected as they were 
with the raving madness of blasphemy, strive not only to aim their shafts at the Master of the universe, 
but further waged a truceless war against His faithful servants. 


CHAPTER XX 


OF MAVIA, QUEEN OF THE SARACENS, AND THE ORDINATION OF MOSES THE MONK 


At this time the Ishmaelites were devastating the country in the neighbourhood of the Roman frontier. 
They were led by Mavia, a princess who regarded not the sex which nature had given her, and displayed 
the spirit and courage of a man. After many engagements she made a truce, and, on receiving the light of 
divine knowledge, begged that to the dignity of high priest of her tribe might be advanced one, Moses by 
name, who dwelt on the confines of Egypt and Palestine. This request Valens granted, and ordered the 
holy man to be conveyed to Alexandria, and there, as the most convenient place in the neighbourhood, to 
receive episcopal grace. When he had arrived and saw Lucius endeavouring to lay hands on him—”God 
forbid” said he “that I should be ordained by thine hand: the grace of the Spirit visits us not at thy 
calling.” “Whence,” said Lucius, “are you led to conjecture this?” He rejoined “I am not speaking of 
conjecture but of clear knowledge; for thou fightest against the apostolic decrees, and speakest words 
against them, and for thy blasphemous utterances thy lawless deeds are a match. For what impious man 
has not on thy account mocked the meetings of the Church? What excellent man has not been exiled? 
What barbarous savagery is not thrown into the shade by thy daily deeds?” So the brave man said, and the 
murderer heard him and desired to slay him, but was afraid of kindling once again the war which had 
come to an end. Wherefore he ordered other bishops to be produced whom Moses had requested. After 
receiving the episcopal grace of the right worthy faith Moses returned to the people who had asked for 
him, and by his apostolic teaching and miracles led them in the way that leads to truth. 


These then were the deeds done by Lucius in Alexandria under the dispensation of the providence of God. 


CHAPTER XXI 


At Constantinople the Arians filled a boat with pious presbyters and drove her without ballast out to sea, 
putting some of their own men on another craft with orders to set the presbyters boat on fire. So, fighting 
at the same time against both sea and flames, at last they were delivered to the deep, and won the 
martyrs crown. 


At Antioch Valens spent a considerable time, and gave complete license to all who, under cover of the 
Christian name, pagans, Jews and the rest, preached doctrines contrary to those of the gospel. The slaves 
of this error even went so far as to perform pagan rites, and thus the deceitful fire which, after Julian, had 
been quenched by Jovian, was now rekindled by permission of Valens. The rites of Jews, of Dionysus, and 
of Demeter were now no longer performed in a corner, as they would be in a pious reign, but by revellers 
running wild in the forum. Valens was a foe to none but them that held the apostolic doctrine. First he 
drove them from their churches, the illustrious Jovian having given them also the new built church. And 
when they assembled close up to the mountain cliff to honour their Master in hymns, and enjoy the word 
of God, putting up with all the assaults of the weather, now of rain, now of snow and cold, and now of 
violent heat, they were not even suffered this poor protection, and troops were sent to scatter them far 
and wide. 


CHAPTER XXII 
HOW FLAVIANUS AND DIODORUS GATHERED THE CHURCH OF THE ORTHODOX IN ANTIOCH 


Now Flavianus and Diodorus, like break-waters, broke the force of the advancing waves. Meletius their 
shepherd had been constrained to sojourn far away. But these looked after the flock, opposing their own 
courage and cunning to the wolves, and bestowing due care upon the sheep. Now that they were driven 
away from under the cliff they fed their flocks by the banks of the neighbouring river. They could not 
brook, like the captives at Babylon, to hang their harps upon the willows, but they continued to hymn their 
maker and benefactor in all places of his dominion. But not even in this spot was the meeting of the pious 
pastors of them that blessed the Lord suffered by the foe to be assembled. So again this pair of excellent 
shepherds gathered their sheep in the soldiers training ground and there tried to show them their 
spiritual food in secret. Diodorus, in his wisdom and courage, like a clear and mighty river, watered his 
own and drowned the blasphemies of his opponents, thinking nothing of the splendour of his birth, and 
gladly undergoing the sufferings of the faith. 


The excellent Flavianus, who was also of the highest rank, thought piety the only nobility, and, like some 
trainer for the games, anointed the great Diodorus as though he had been an athlete for five contests. 


At that time he did not himself preach at the services of the church, but furnished an abundant supply of 
arguments and scriptural thoughts to preachers, who were thus able to aim their shafts at the blasphemy 
of Arius, while he as it were handed them the arrows of his intelligence from a quiver. Discoursing alike at 
home and abroad he easily rent asunder the heretics nets and showed their defences to be mere spiders 
webs. He was aided in these contests by that Aphraates whose life I have written in my Religious History, 
and who, preferring the welfare of the sheep to his own rest, abandoned his cell of discipline and 
retirement, and undertook the hard toil of a shepherd. Having written on these matters in another work I 
deem it now superfluous to recount the wealth of virtue which he amassed, but one specimen of his good 
deeds I will proceed now to relate, as specially appropriate to this history. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
OF THE HOLY MONK APHRAATES 


On the north of the river Orontes lies the palace. On the South a vast two storied portico is built on the 
city wall with lofty towers on either side. Between the palace and the river lies a public way open to 
passengers from the town, through the gate in this quarter, and leading to the country in the suburbs. The 
godly Aphraates was once passing along this thoroughfare on his way to the soldiers’ training ground, in 
order to perform the duty of serving his flock. The emperor happened to be looking down from a gallery in 
the palace, and saw him going by wearing a cloak of undressed goat’s skin, and walking rapidly, though of 
advanced age. On its being remarked that this was Aphraates to whom all the town was then attached, the 
emperor cried out “Where are you going? Tell us.” Readily and cleverly he answered “To pray for your 
empire.” “You had better stop at home” said the emperor “and pray alone like a monk.” “Yes,” said the 
divine man, “so I was bound to do and so I always did till now, as long as the Saviour’s sheep were at 
peace; but now that they are grievously disturbed and in great peril of being caught by beasts, I needs 
must leave no means untried to save the nurslings. For tell me, sir, had I been a girl sitting in my chamber, 
and looking after the house, and had seen a flash of flame fall and my father’s house on fire, what ought I 
to do? Tell me; sit within and never mind the house being on fire, and wait for the flame to approach? or 
bid my bower good bye and run up and down and get water and try to quench the flame? Of course you 
will say the latter, for so a quick and spirited girl would do. And that is what I am doing now, sir. You have 
set fire to our Father’s house and we are running about in the endeavour to put it out.” So said Aphraates, 
and the emperor threatened him and said no more. One of the grooms of the imperial bedchamber, who 
threatened the godly man somewhat more violently, met with the following fate. He was entrusted with 
the charge of the bath, and immediately after this conversation he came down to get it ready for the 
emperor. On entering he lost his wits, stepped into the boiling water before it was mixed with the cold, 
and so met his end. The emperor sat waiting for him to announce that the bath was ready for him to enter, 
and after a considerable time had gone by he sent other officers to report the cause of the delay. After 
they had gone in and looked all about the room they discovered the chamberlain slain by the heat, and 
lying dead in the boiling water. On this becoming known to the emperor they perceived the force of the 
prayers of Aphraates. Nevertheless they did not depart from the impious doctrines but hardened their 
heart like Pharaoh, and the infatuated emperor, though made aware of the miracle of the holy man, 
persisted in his mad rage against piety. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
OF THE HOLY MONK JULIANUS 


At this time too the celebrated Julianus, whom I have already mentioned, was forced to leave the desert 
and come to Antioch, for when the foster children of lies, the facile framers of calumny, I mean of course 
the Arians, were maintaining that this great man was of their faction, those lights of the truth Flavianus, 


Diodorus, and Aphraates sent Acacius, an athlete of virtue who afterwards very wisely ruled the church at 
Beroea, to the famous Julianus with the entreaty that he would take pity on so many thousands of men, 
and at the same time convict the enemy of lies and confirm the proclamation of the truth. The miracles 
worked by Julianus on his way to and from Antioch and in that vast city itself are described in my 
Religious History, which is easily accessible to all who wish to become acquainted with them. But I am 
sure that no one who has enquired into human nature will doubt that he attracted all the population of the 
city to our assembly, for the extraordinary is generally sure to draw all men after it. The fact of his having 
wrought great marvels is attested even by the enemies of the truth. 


Before this time in the reign of Constantius the great Antonius had acted in the same way in Alexandria, 
for he abandoned the desert and went up and down that city, telling all men that Athanasius was the 
preacher of the true doctrine and that the Arian faction were enemies of the truth. So those godly men 
knew how to adapt themselves to each particular opportunity, when to remain inactive, and at rest, and 
when to leave the deserts for towns. 


CHAPTER XXV 
OF WHAT OTHER MONKS WERE DISTINGUISHED AT THIS PERIOD 


There were also other men at this period who emitted the bright rays of the philosophy of solitary life. In 
the Chalcidian desert Avitus, Marcianus and Abraames, and more besides whom I cannot easily 
enumerate, strove in their bodies of sense to live a life superior to sense. In the district of Apamea, 
Agapetus, Simeon, Paulus and others reaped the fruits of the highest wisdom. 


In the district of the Zeugmatenses were Publius and Paulus. In the Cyrestian the famous Acepsemas had 
been shut up in a cell for sixty years without being either seen or spoken to. The admirable Zeumatius, 
though bereft of sight, used to go about confirming the sheep, and fighting with the wolves; so they burnt 
his cell, but the right faithful general Trajanus got another built for him, and paid him besides other 
attentions. In the neighbourhood of Antioch, Marianus, Eusebius, Ammianus, Palladius, Simeon, 
Abraames, and others, preserved the divine image unimpaired; but of all these the lives have been 
recorded by us. But the mountain which is in the neighbourhood of the great city was decked like a 
meadow, for in it shone Petrus, the Galatian, his namesake the Egyptian, Romanus Severus, Zeno, Moses, 
and Malchus, and many others of whom the world is ignorant, but who are known to God. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
OF DIDYMUS OF ALEXANDRIA AND EPHRAIM THE SYRIAN 


At that period at Edessa flourished the admirable Ephraim, and at Alexandria Didymus, both writers 
against the doctrines that are at variance with the truth. Ephraim, employing the Syrian language, shed 
beams of spiritual grace. Totally untainted as he was by heathen education he was able to expose the 
niceties of heathen error, and lay bare the weakness of all heretical artifices. Harmonius the son of 
Bardesanes had once composed certain songs and by mixing sweetness of melody with his impiety 
beguiled the hearers, and led them to their destruction. Ephraim adopted the music of the songs, but set 
them to piety, and so gave the hearers at once great delight and a healing medicine. These songs are still 
used to enliven the festivals of our victorious martyrs. 


Didymus, however, who from a child had been deprived of the sense of sight, had been educated in poetry, 
rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, the logic of Aristotle, and the eloquence of Plato. Instruction in 
all these subjects he received by the sense of hearing alone,—not indeed as conveying the truth, but as 
likely to be weapons for the truth against falsehood. Of holy scriptures he learnt not only the sound but 
the sense. So among livers of ascetic lives and students of virtue, these men at that time were 
conspicuous. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
OF WHAT BISHOPS WERE AT THIS TIME DISTINGUISHED IN ASIA AND PONTUS 


Among the bishops were the two Gregorii, the one of Nazianzus and the other of Nyssa, the latter the 
brother and the former the friend and fellow worker of the great Basilius. These were foremost champions 
of piety in Cappadocia; and in front rank with them was Peter, born of the same parents with Basilius and 
Gregorius, who though not having received like them a foreign education, like them lived a life of brilliant 
distinction. 


In Pisidia Optimus, in Lycaonia Amphilochius, fought in the front rank on behalf of their fathers’ faith, and 
repelled the enemies’ assaults. 


In the West Damasus, Bishop of Rome, and Ambrosius, entrusted with the government of Milan, smote 
those who attacked them from afar. In conjunction with these, bishops forced to dwell in remote regions, 


confirmed their friends and undid their foes by writings—thus pilots able to cope with the greatness of the 
storm were granted by the governor of the universe. Against the violence of the foe He set in battle array 
the virtue of His captains, and provided means meet to ward off the troubles of these difficult times, and 
not only were the churches granted this kind of protection by their loving Lord, but deemed worthy of yet 
another kind of guidance. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


OF THE LETTER WRITTEN BY VALENS TO THE GREAT VALENTINIANUS ABOUT THE WAR, AND HOW HE REPLIED 


The Lord roused the Goths to war, and drew on to the Bosphorus him who knew only how to fight against 
the pious. Then for the first time the vain man became aware of his own weakness, and sent to his brother 
to ask for troops. But Valentinian replied that it were impious to help one fighting against God, and right 
rather to check his rashness. By this the unhappy man was filled with yet greater infatuation, yet he did 
not withdraw from his rash undertaking, and persisted in ranging himself against the truth. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
OF THE PIETY OF COUNT TERENTIUS 


Terentius, an excellent general, distinguished for his piety, had set up trophies of victory and returned 
from Armenia. On being ordered by Valens to choose a boon, he mentioned one which it was becoming in 
a man nurtured in piety to choose, for he asked not gold nor yet silver, not land, not dignity, not a house, 
but that one church might be granted to them that were risking their all for the Apostolic doctrine. Valens 
received the petition, but on becoming acquainted with its contents he tore it up in a rage, and bade 
Terentius beg some other boon. The count, however, picked up the pieces of his petition, and said, “I have 
my reward, sir, and I will not ask another. The Judge of all things is Judge of my intention.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


OF THE BOLD UTTERANCE OF TRAJANUS THE GENERAL 


After Valens had crossed the Bosphorus and come into Thrace he first spent a considerable time at 
Constantinople, in alarm as to the issue of the war. He had sent Trajanus in command of troops against 
the barbarians. When the general came back beaten, the emperor reviled him sadly, and charged him with 
infirmity and cowardice. Boldly, as became a brave man, Trajanus replied: “I have not been beaten, sir, it 
is thou who hast abandoned the victory by fighting against God and transferring His support to the 
barbarians. Attacked by thee He is taking their side, for victory is on God’s side and comes to them whom 
God leads. Dost thou not know,” he went on, “whom thou hast expelled from their churches and to whose 
government these churches have been delivered by thee?” Arintheus and Victor, generals like Trajanus, 
confirmed the truth of what he said, and implored the emperor not to be angered by reproaches which 
were founded upon fact. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


OF ISAAC THE MONK OF CONSTANTINOPLE AND BRETANIO THE SCYTHIAN BISHOP 


It is related that Isaac, who lived as a solitary at Constantinople, when he saw Valens marching out with 
his troops, cried aloud, “Whither goest thou, O emperor? To fight against God, instead of having Him as 
thy ally? "Tis God himself who has roused the barbarians against thee, because thou hast stirred many 
tongues to blasphemy against Him and hast driven His worshippers from their sacred abodes. Cease then 
thy campaigning and stop the war. Give back to the flocks their excellent shepherds and thou shalt win 
victory without trouble, but if thou fightest without so doing thou shalt learn by experience how hard it is 
to kick against the pricks. Thou shalt never come back and shalt destroy thy army.” Then in a passion the 
emperor rejoined, “I shall come back; and I will kill thee, and so exact punishment for thy lying prophecy.” 
But Isaac undismayed by the threat exclaimed, “If what I say be proved false, kill me.” 


Bretanio, a man distinguished by various virtues, and entrusted with the episcopal government of all the 
cities of Scythia, fired his soul with enthusiasm, and protested against the corruption of doctrines, and the 
emperor’s lawless attacks upon the saints, crying in the words of the godly David, “I spoke of thy 
testimonies also before Kings and was not ashamed.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
OF THE EXPEDITION OF VALENS AGAINST THE GOTHS AND HOW HE PAID THE PENALTY OF HIS IMPIETY 


Valens, however, spurned these excellent counsellors, and sent out his troops to join battle while he 
himself sat waiting in a hamlet for the victory. His troops could not stand against the barbarians’ charge, 
turned tail and were slain one after another as they fled, the Romans fleeing at full speed and the 


rests is to be condemned? Do we believe it lawful for a human oath to be superadded to one divine, for a 
man to come under promise to another master after Christ, and to abjure father, mother, and all nearest 
kinsfolk, whom even the law has commanded us to honour and love next to God Himself, to whom the 
gospel, too, holding them only of less account than Christ, has in like manner rendered honour? Shall it be 
held lawful to make an occupation of the sword, when the Lord proclaims that he who uses the sword 
shall perish by the sword? And shall the son of peace take part in the battle when it does not become him 
even to sue at law? And shall he apply the chain, and the prison, and the torture, and the punishment, who 
is not the avenger even of his own wrongs? Shall he, forsooth, either keep watch-service for others more 
than for Christ, or shall he do it on the Lord’s day, when he does not even do it for Christ Himself? And 
shall he keep guard before the temples which he has renounced? And shall he take a meal where the 
apostle has forbidden him? And shall he diligently protect by night those whom in the day-time he has put 
to flight by his exorcisms, leaning and resting on the spear the while with which Christ’s side was 
pierced? Shall he carry a flag, too, hostile to Christ? And shall he ask a watchword from the emperor who 
has already received one from God? Shall he be disturbed in death by the trumpet of the trumpeter, who 
expects to be aroused by the angel’s trump? And shall the Christian be burned according to camp rule, 
when he was not permitted to burn incense to an idol, when to him Christ remitted the punishment of 
fire? Then how many other offences there are involved in the performances of camp offices, which we 
must hold to involve a transgression of God’s law, you may see by a slight survey. The very carrying of the 
name over from the camp of light to the camp of darkness is a violation of it. Of course, if faith comes 
later, and finds any preoccupied with military service, their case is different, as in the instance of those 
whom John used to receive for baptism, and of those most faithful centurions, I mean the centurion whom 
Christ approves, and the centurion whom Peter instructs; yet, at the same time, when a man has become a 
believer, and faith has been sealed, there must be either an immediate abandonment of it, which has been 
the course with many; or all sorts of quibbling will have to be resorted to in order to avoid offending God, 
and that is not allowed even outside of military service; or, last of all, for God the fate must be endured 
which a citizen-faith has been no less ready to accept. Neither does military service hold out escape from 
punishment of sins, or exemption from martyrdom. Nowhere does the Christian change his character. 
There is one gospel, and the same Jesus, who will one day deny every one who denies, and acknowledge 
every one who acknowledges God,—who will save, too, the life which has been lost for His sake; but, on 
the other hand, destroy that which for gain has been saved to His dishonour. With Him the faithful citizen 
is a soldier, just as the faithful soldier is a citizen. A state of faith admits no plea of necessity; they are 
under no necessity to sin, whose one necessity is, that they do not sin. For if one is pressed to the offering 
of sacrifice and the sheer denial of Christ by the necessity of torture or of punishment, yet discipline does 
not connive even at that necessity; because there is a higher necessity to dread denying and to undergo 
martyrdom, than to escape from suffering, and to render the homage required. In fact, an excuse of this 
sort overturns the entire essence of our sacrament, removing even the obstacle to voluntary sins; for it 
will be possible also to maintain that inclination is a necessity, as involving in it, forsooth, a sort of 
compulsion. I have, in fact, disposed of this very allegation of necessity with reference to the pleas by 
which crowns connected with official position are vindicated, in support of which it is in common use, 
since for this very reason offices must be either refused, that we may not fall into acts of sin, or 
martyrdoms endured that we may get quit of offices. Touching this primary aspect of the question, as to 
the unlawfulness even of a military life itself, I shall not add more, that the secondary question may be 
restored to its place. Indeed, if, putting my strength to the question, I banish from us the military life, I 
should now to no purpose issue a challenge on the matter of the military crown. Suppose, then, that the 
military service is lawful, as far as the plea for the crown is concerned. 


CHAPTER XII 


But I first say a word also about the crown itself. This laurel one is sacred to Apollo or Bacchus—to the 
former as the god of archery, to the latter as the god of triumphs. In like manner Claudius teaches; when 
he tells us that soldiers are wont too to be wreathed in myrtle. For the myrtle belongs to Venus, the 
mother of the AEneadae, the mistress also of the god of war, who, through Ilia and the Romuli is Roman. 
But I do not believe that Venus is Roman as well as Mars, because of the vexation the concubine gave her. 
When military service again is crowned with olive, the idolatry has respect to Minerva, who is equally the 
goddess of arms—but got a crown of the tree referred to, because of the peace she made with Neptune. In 
these respects, the superstition of the military garland will be everywhere defiled and all-defiling. And it is 
further defiled, I should think, also in the grounds of it. Lo the yearly public pronouncing of vows, what 
does that bear on its face to be? It takes place first in the part of the camp where the general’s tent is, and 
then in the temples. In addition to the places, observe the words also: “We vow that you, O Jupiter, will 
then have an ox with gold-decorated horns.” What does the utterance mean? Without a doubt the denial 
(of Christ). Albeit the Christian says nothing in these places with the mouth, he makes his response by 
having the crown on his head. The laurel is likewise commanded (to be used) at the distribution of the 
largess. So you see idolatry is not without its gain, selling, as it does, Christ for pieces of gold, as Judas 
did for pieces of silver. Will it be “Ye cannot serve God and mammon” to devote your energies to mammon, 
and to depart from God? Will it be “Render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s, and unto God the 
things which are God’s,” not only not to render the human being to God, but even to take the denarius 
from Caesar? Is the laurel of the triumph made of leaves, or of corpses? Is it adorned with ribbons, or with 
tombs? Is it bedewed with ointments, or with the tears of wives and mothers? It may be of some 


barbarians chasing them with all their might. When Valens heard of the defeat he strove to conceal 
himself in the village where he lay, but when the barbarians came up they set the place on fire and 
together with it burnt the enemy of piety. Thus in this present life Valens paid the penalty of his errors. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


HOW THE GOTHS BECAME TAINTED BY THE ARIAN ERROR 


To those ignorant of the circumstances it may be worth while to explain how the Goths got the Arian 
plague. After they had crossed the Danube, and made peace with Valens, the infamous Eudoxius, who was 
on the spot, suggested to the emperor to persuade the Goths to accept communion with him. They had 
indeed long since received the rays of divine knowledge and had been nurtured in the apostolic doctrines, 
“put now,” said Eudoxius, “community of opinion will make the peace all the firmer.” Valens approved of 
this counsel and proposed to the Gothic chieftains an agreement in doctrine, but they replied that they 
would not consent to forsake the teaching of their fathers. At the period in question their Bishop Ulphilas 
was implicitly obeyed by them and they received his words as laws which none might break. Partly by the 
fascination of his eloquence and partly by the bribes with which he baited his proposals Eudoxius 
succeeded in inducing him to persuade the barbarians to embrace communion with the emperor, so 
Ulphilas won them over on the plea that the quarrel between the different parties was really one of 
personal rivalry and involved no difference in doctrine. The result is that up to this day the Goths assert 
that the Father is greater than the Son, but they refuse to describe the Son as a creature, although they 
are in communion with those who do so. Yet they cannot be said to have altogether abandoned their 
Father’s teaching, since Ulphilas in his efforts to persuade them to join communion with Eudoxius and 
Valens denied that there was any difference in doctrine and that the difference had arisen from mere 
empty strife. 


Book V 


CHAPTER I 


OF THE PIETY OF THE EMPEROR GRATIANUS 


How the Lord God is long suffering towards those who rage against him, and chastises those who abuse 
his patience, is plainly taught by the acts and by the fate of Valens. For the loving Lord uses mercy and 
justice like weights and scales; whenever he sees any one by the greatness of his errors over-stepping the 
bounds of loving kindness, by just punishment He hinders him from being carried to further extremes. 


Now Gratianus, the son of Valentinianus, and nephew of Valens, acquired the whole Roman Empire. He 
had already assumed the sceptre of Europe on the death of his father, in whose life-time he had shared the 
throne. On the death of Valens without issue he acquired in addition Asia, and the portions of Libya. 


CHAPTER II 
OF THE RETURN OF THE BISHOPS 


The emperor at once gave plain indications of his adherence to true religion, and offered the first fruits of 
his kingdom to the Lord of all, by publishing an edict commanding the exiled shepherds to return, and to 
be restored to their flocks, and ordering the sacred buildings to be delivered to congregations adopting 
communion with Damasus. 


This Damasus, the successor of Liberius in the see of Rome, was a man of most praiseworthy life and by 
his own choice alike in word and deed a champion of Apostolic doctrines. To put his edict in force 
Gratianus sent Sapor the general, a very famous character at that time, with orders to expel the preachers 
of the blasphemies of Arius like wild beasts from the sacred folds, and to effect the restoration of the 
excellent shepherds to God’s flocks. 


In every instance this was effected without dispute except in Antioch, the Eastern capital, where a quarrel 
was kindled which I shall proceed to describe. 


CHAPTER III 


OF THE DISSENSION CAUSED BY PAULINUS; OF THE INNOVATION BY APOLLINARIUS OF LAODICEA, AND OF THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF MELETIUS 


It has been already related how the defenders of the apostolic doctrines were divided into two parties; 
how immediately after the conspiracy formed against the great Eustathius, one section, in abhorrence of 
the Arian abomination, assembled together by themselves with Paulinus for their bishop, while, after the 
ordination of Euzoius, the other party separated themselves from the impious with the excellent Meletius, 
underwent the perils previously described, and were guided by the wise instructions which Meletius gave 
them. Besides these Apollinarius of Laodicea constituted himself leader of a third party, and though he 
assumed a mask of piety, and appeared to defend apostolic doctrines, he was soon seen to be an open foe. 
About the divine nature he used unsound arguments, and originated the idea of certain degrees of 
dignities. He also had the hardihood to render the mystery of the incarnation imperfect and affirmed that 
the reasonable soul, which is entrusted with the guidance of the body, was deprived of the salvation 
effected. For according to his argument God the Word did not assume this soul, and so neither granted it 
His healing gift, nor gave it a portion of His dignity. Thus the earthly body is represented as worshipped 
by invisible powers, while the soul which is made in the image of God has remained below invested with 
the dishonour of sin. Many more errors did he utter in his stumbling and blinded intelligence. At one time 
even he was ready to confess that of the Holy Virgin the flesh had been taken, at another time he 
represented it to have come down from heaven with God the Word, and yet again that He had been made 
flesh and took nothing from us. Other vain tales and trifles which I have thought it superfluous to repeat 
he mixed up with God’s gospel promises. By arguments of this nature he not only filled his own friends 
with dangerous doctrine but even imparted it to some among ourselves. As time went on, when they saw 
their own insignificance, and beheld the splendour of the Church, all except a few were gathered into the 
Church’s communion. But they did not quite put away their former unsoundness, and with it infected 
many of the sound. This was the origin of the growth in the Church of the doctrine of the one nature of the 
Flesh and of the Godhead, of the ascription to the Godhead of the Passion of the only begotten, and of 
other points which have bred differences among the laity and their priests. But these belong to a later 
date. At the time of which I am speaking, when Sapor the General had arrived and had exhibited the 


imperial edict, Paulinus affirmed that he sided with Damasus, and Apollinarius, concealing his 
unsoundness, did the same. The divine Meletius, on the other hand, made no sign, and put up with their 
dispute. Flavianus, of high fame for his wisdom, who was at that time still in the ranks of the presbyterate, 
at first said to Paulinus in the hearing of the officer “If, my dear friend, you accept communion with 
Damasus, point out to us clearly how the doctrines agree, for he though he owns one substance of the 
Trinity openly preaches three essences. You on the contrary deny the Trinity of the essences. Shew us 
then how these doctrines are in harmony, and receive the charge of the churches, as the edict enjoins.” 
After so silencing Paulinus by his arguments he turned to Apollinarius and said, “I am astonished, my 
friend, to find you waging such violent war against the truth, when all the while you know quite clearly 
how the admirable Damasus maintains our nature to have been taken in its perfection by God the Word; 
but you persist in saying the contrary, for you deprive our intelligence of its salvation. If these our charges 
against you be false, deny now the novelty that you have originated; embrace the teaching of Damasus, 
and receive the charge of the holy shrines.” 


Thus Flavianus in his great wisdom stopped their bold speech with his true reasoning. 


Meletius, who of all men was most meek, thus kindly and gently addressed Paulinus. “The Lord of the 
sheep has put the care of these sheep in my hands: you have received the charge of the rest: our little 
ones are in communion with one another in the true religion. Therefore, my dear friend, let us join our 
flocks; let us have done with our dispute about the leading of them, and, feeding the sheep together, let us 
tend them in common. If the chief seat is the cause of strife, that strife I will endeavour to put away. On 
the chief seat I will put the Holy Gospel; let us take our seats on each side of it; should I be the first to 
pass away, you, my friend, will hold the leadership of the flock alone. Should this be your lot before it is 
mine, I in my turn, so far as I am able, will take care of the sheep.” So gently and kindly spoke the divine 
Meletius. Paulinus did not consent. The officer passed judgment on what had been said and gave the 
churches to the great Meletius. Paulinus still continued at the head of the sheep who had originally 
seceded. 


CHAPTER IV 


OF EUSEBIUS BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


Apollinarius after thus failing to get the government of the churches, continued, for the future, openly to 
preach his new fangled doctrine, and constituted himself leader of the heresy. He resided for the most 
part at Laodicea; but at Antioch he had already ordained Vitalius, a man of excellent character, brought 
up in the apostolic doctrines, but afterwards tainted with the heresy. Diodorus, whom I have already 
mentioned, who in the great storm had saved the ship of the church from sinking, had been appointed by 
the divine Meletius, bishop of Tarsus, and had received the charge of the Cilicians. The see of Apamea 
Meletius entrusted to John, a man of illustrious birth, more distinguished for his own high qualities than 
for those of his forefathers, for he was conspicuous alike for the beauty of his teaching and of his life. In 
the time of the tempest he piloted the assembly of his fellows in the faith supported by the worthy 
Stephanus. The latter was however translated by the divine Meletius to carry on another contest, for on 
the arrival of intelligence that Germanicia had been contaminated by the Eudoxian pest he was sent 
thither as a physician to ward off the disease, thoroughly trained as he had been in a complete heathen 
education as well as nurtured in the Divine doctrines. He did not disappoint the expectations formed of 
him, for by the power of his spiritual instruction he turned the wolves into sheep. 


On the return of the great Eusebius from exile he ordained Acacius whose fame is great at Beroea, and at 
Hierapolis Theodotus, whose ascetic life is to this day in all men’s mouths. Eusebius was moreover 
appointed to the see of Chalcis, and Isidorus to our own city of Cyrus; both admirable men, conspicuous 
for their divine zeal. 


Meletius is also reported to have ordained to the pastorate of Edessa, where the godly Barses had already 
departed this life, Eulogius, the well known champion of apostolic doctrines, who had been sent to 
Antinone with Protogenes. Eulogius gave Protogenes, his companion in hard service, the charge of 
Carrae, a healing physician for a sick city. 


Lastly the divine Eusebius ordained Maris, Bishop of Doliche, a little city at that time infected with the 
Arian plague. With the intention of enthroning this Maris, a right worthy man, illustrious for various 
virtues, in the episcopal chair, the great Eusebius came to Doliche. As he was entering into the town a 
woman thoroughly infected with the Arian plague let fall a tile from the roof, which crushed in his head 
and so wounded him that not long after he departed to the better life. As he lay a-dying he charged the 
bystanders not to exact the slightest penalty from the woman who had done the deed, and bound them 
under oaths to obey him. Thus he imitated his own Lord, who of them that crucified Him said “Father 
forgive them for they know not what they do.” 


Thus, too, he followed the example of Stephanus, his fellow slave, who, after the stones had stormed upon 
him, cried aloud, “Lord lay not this sin to their charge.” So died the great Eusebius after many and 
various struggles. He had escaped the barbarians in Thrace, but he did not escape the violence of impious 


heretics, and by their means won the martyr’s crown. 


These events happened after the return of the bishops, and now Gratian learnt that Thrace was being laid 
waste by the barbarians who had burnt Valens, so he left Italy and proceeded to Pannonia. 


CHAPTER V 
OF THE CAMPAIGN OF THEODOSIUS 


Now at this time Theodosius, on account alike of the splendour of his ancestry, and of his own courage, 
was a man of high repute. For this reason being from time to time stricken by the envy of his rivals, he 
was living in Spain, where he had been born and brought up. The emperor, being at a loss what measures 
to take, now that the barbarians, puffed up by their victory, both were and seemed well nigh invincible, 
formed the idea that a way out of his difficulties would be found in the appointment of Theodosius to the 
supreme command. He therefore lost no time in sending for him from Spain, appointing him commander 
in chief and despatching him at the head of the assembled forces. 


Defended by his faith Theodosius marched confidently forth. On entering Thrace, and beholding the 
barbarians advancing to meet him, he drew up his troops in order of battle. The two lines met, and the 
enemy could not stand the attack and broke. A rout ensued, the foe taking to flight and the conquerors 
pursuing at full speed. There was a great slaughter of the barbarians, for they were slain not only by 
Romans but even by one another. After the greater number of them had thus fallen, and a few of those 
who had been able to escape pursuit had crossed the Danube, the great captain dispersed the troops 
which he commanded among the neighbouring towns, and forthwith rode at speed to this emperor 
Gratianus, himself the messenger of his own triumph. Even to the emperor himself, astounded at the 
event, the tidings he carried seemed incredible, while others stung with envy gave out that he had run 
away and lost his army. His only reply was to ask his gainsayers to send and ascertain the number of the 
barbarian dead, “For,” said he, “even from their spoils it is easy to learn their number.” At these words the 
emperor gave way and sent officers to investigate and report on the battle. 


CHAPTER VI 
OF THE REIGN OF THEODOSIUS AND OF HIS DREAM 


The great general remained, and then saw a wonderful vision clearly shewn him by the very God of the 
universe himself. In it he seemed to see the divine Meletius, chief of the church of the Antiochenes, 
investing him with an imperial robe, and covering his head with an imperial crown. The morning after the 
night in which he had seen the vision he told it to one of his intimate friends, who pointed out that the 
dream was plain and had nothing obscure or ambiguous about it. 


A few days at most had gone by when the commissioners sent to investigate the battle returned and 
reported that vast multitudes of the barbarians had been shot down. 


Then the emperor was convinced that he had done right well in selecting Theodosius for the command, 
and appointed him emperor and gave him the sovereignty of the share of Valens. 


Upon this Gratian departed for Italy and despatched Theodosius to the countries committed to his charge. 
No sooner had Theodosius assumed the imperial dignity than before everything else he gave heed to the 
harmony of the churches, and ordered the bishops of his own realm to repair with haste to 
Constantinople. That division of the empire was now the only region infected with the Arian plague, for 
the west had escaped the taint. This was due to the fact that Constantine the eldest of Constantine’s sons, 
and Constans the youngest, had preserved their father’s faith in its integrity, and that Valentinian, 
emperor of the West, had also kept the true religion undefiled. 


CHAPTER VII 
OF FAMOUS LEADERS OF THE ARIAN FACTION 


The Eastern section of the empire had received the infection from many quarters. Arius, a presbyter of 
Alexandria in Egypt, there begat the blasphemy. Eusebius, Patrophilus, and Aetius of Palestine, Paulinus 
and Gregorius of Phoenicia, Theodotus of Laodicea and his successor Georgius, and after him Athanasius 
and Narcissus of Cilicia, had nurtured the seeds so foully sown. Eusebius and Theognis of Bithynia; 
Menophantus of Ephesus; Theodorus of Perinthus and Maris of Chalcedon, and some others of Thrace 
famous only for their vices, had for a long time gone on watering and tending the crop of tares. These bad 
husbandmen were aided by the indifference of Constantius and the malignity of Valens. 


For these reasons only the bishops of his own empire were summoned by the emperor to meet at 
Constantinople. They arrived, being in all one hundred and fifty in number, and Theodosius forbade any 
one to tell him which was the great Meletius, for he wished the bishop to be recognized by his dream. The 


whole company of the bishops entered the imperial palace, and then without any notice of all the rest, 
Theodosius ran up to the great Meletius, and, like a boy who loves his father, stood for a long space 
gazing on him with filial joy, then flung his arms around him, and covered eyes and lips and breast and 
head and the hand that had given him the crown, with kisses. Then he told him of his dream. All the rest 
of the bishops were then courteously welcomed, and all were bidden to deliberate as became fathers on 
the subjects laid before them. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE COUNCIL ASSEMBLED AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


At this time the recent feeder of the flock at Nazianzus was living at Constantinople, continually 
withstanding the blasphemies of the Arians, watering the holy people with the teaching of the Gospel, 
catching wanderers outside the flock and removing them from poisonous pasture. So that flock once small 
he made a great one. When the divine Meletius saw him, knowing as he did full well the object which the 
makers of the canon had before them when, with the view of preventing the possibility of ambitious 
efforts, they forbade the translation of bishops, he confirmed Gregory in the episcopate of Constantinople. 
Shortly afterwards the divine Meletius passed away to the life that knows no pain, crowned by the praises 
of the funeral eloquence of all the great orators. 


Timotheus, bishop of Alexandria, who had followed Peter, the successor of Athanasius in the patriarchate, 
ordained in place of the admirable Gregorius, Maximus—a cynic who had but recently suffered his cynic’s 
hair to be shorn, and had been carried away by the flimsy rhetoric of Apollinarius. But this absurdity was 
beyond the endurance of the assembled bishops—admirable men, and full of divine zeal and wisdom, such 
as Helladius, successor of the great Basil, Gregorius and Peter, brothers of Basil, and Amphilochius from 
Lycaonia, Optimus from Pisidia, Diodorus from Cilicia. 


The council was also attended by Pelagius of Laodicaea, Eulogius of Edessa, Acacius, our own Isidorus, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Gelasius of Caesarea in Palestine, who was renowned alike for lore and life and many 
other athletes of virtue. 


All these then whom I have named separated themselves from the Egyptians and celebrated divine service 
with the great Gregory. But he himself implored them, assembled as they were to promote harmony, to 
subordinate all question of wrong to an individual to the promotion of agreement with one another. “For,” 
said he, “I shall be released from many cares and once more lead the quiet life I hold so dear; while you, 
after your long and painful warfare, will obtain the longed for peace. What can be more absurd than for 
men who have just escaped the weapons of their enemies to waste their own strength in wounding one 
another; by so doing we shall be a laughing stock to our opponents. Find then some worthy man of sense, 
able to sustain heavy responsibilities and discharge them well, and make him bishop.” The excellent 
pastors moved by these counsels appointed as bishop of that mighty city a man of noble birth and 
distinguished for every kind of virtue as well as for the splendour of his ancestry, by name Nectarius. 
Maximus, as having participated in the insanity of Apollinarius, they stripped of his episcopal rank and 
rejected. They next enacted canons concerning the good government of the church, and published a 
confirmation of the faith set forth at Nicaea. Then they returned each to his own country. Next summer 
the greater number of them assembled again in the same city, summoned once more by the needs of the 
church, and received a synodical letter from the bishops of the west inviting them to come to Rome, 
where a great synod was being assembled. They begged however to be excused from travelling thus far 
abroad; their doing so, they said, would be useless. They wrote however both to point out the storm which 
had risen against the churches, and to hint at the carelessness with which the western bishops had 
treated it. They also included in their letter a summary of the apostolic doctrine, but the boldness and 
wisdom of their expressions will be more clearly shown by the letter itself. 


CHAPTER IX 
SYNODICAL LETTER FROM THE COUNCIL AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


“To the right honourable lords our right reverend brethren and colleagues Damasus, Ambrosius, Britton, 
Valerianus, Ascholius, Anemius, Basilius and the rest of the holy bishops assembled in the great city of 
Rome, the holy synod of the orthodox bishops assembled at the great city of Constantinople, sends 
greeting in the Lord. 


“To recount all the sufferings inflicted on us by the power of the Arians, and to attempt to give 
information to your reverences, as though you were not already well acquainted with them, might seem 
superfluous. For we do not suppose your piety to hold what is befalling us as of such secondary 
importance as that you stand in any need of information on matter’s which cannot but evoke your 
sympathy. Nor indeed were the storms which beset us such as to escape notice from their insignificance. 
Our persecutions are but of yesterday. The sound of them still rings in the ears alike of those who suffered 
them and of those whose love made the sufferers’ pain their own. It was but a day or two ago, if I may so 
say, that some released from chains in foreign lands returned to their own churches through manifold 


afflictions; of others who had died in exile the relics were brought home; others again, even after their 
return from exile, found the passion of the heretics still at boiling heat, and, slain by them with stones as 
was the blessed Stephen, met with a sadder fate in their own than in a stranger’s land. Others, worn away 
with various cruelties, still bear in their bodies the scars of their wounds and the marks of Christ. 


“Who could tell the tale of fines, of disfranchisements, of individual confiscations, of intrigues, of 
outrages, of prisons? In truth all kinds of tribulation were wrought out beyond number in us, perhaps 
because we were paying the penalty of sins, perhaps because the merciful God was trying us by means of 
the multitude of our sufferings. For these all thanks to God, who by means of such afflictions trained his 
servants and, according to the multitude of his mercies, brought us again to refreshment. We indeed 
needed long leisure, time, and toil to restore the church once more, that so, like physicians healing the 
body after long sickness and expelling its disease by gradual treatment, we might bring her back to her 
ancient health of true religion. It is true that on the whole we seem to have been delivered from the 
violence of our persecutions and to be just now recovering the churches which have for a long time been 
the prey of the heretics. But wolves are troublesome to us who, though they have been driven from the 
byre, yet harry the flocks up and down the glades, daring to hold rival assemblies, stirring seditions 
among the people, and shrinking from nothing which can do damage to the churches. 


“So, as we have already said, we needs must labour all the longer. Since however you showed your 
brotherly love to us by inviting us (as though we were your own members) by the letters of our most 
religious emperor to the synod which you are gathering by divine permission at Rome, to the end that 
since we alone were then condemned to suffer persecution, you should not now, when our emperors are at 
one with us as to true religion, reign apart from us, but that we, to use the apostle’s phrase, should reign 
with you, our prayer was, if it were possible, all in company to leave our churches, and rather gratify our 
longing to see you than consult their needs. For who will give us wings as of a dove, and we will fly and be 
at rest? But this course seemed likely to leave the churches who were just recovering quite undefended, 
and the undertaking was to most of us impossible, for, in accordance with the letters sent a year ago from 
your holiness after the synod at Aquileia to the most pious emperor Theodosius, we had journeyed to 
Constantinople, equipped only for travelling so far as Constantinople, and bringing the consent of the 
bishops remaining in the provinces for this synod alone. We had been in no expectation of any longer 
journey nor had heard a word about it before our arrival at Constantinople. In addition to all this, and on 
account of the narrow limits of the appointed time which allowed of no preparation for a longer journey, 
nor of communicating with the bishops of our communion in the provinces and of obtaining their consent, 
the journey to Rome was for the majority impossible. We have therefore adopted the next best course 
open to us under the circumstances, both for the better administration of the church, and for manifesting 
our love towards you, by strongly urging our most venerated, and honoured colleagues and brother 
bishops Cyriacus, Eusebius and Priscianus, to consent to travel to you. 


“Through them we wish to make it plain that our disposition is all for peace with unity for its sole object, 
and that we are full of zeal for the right faith. For we, whether we suffered persecutions, or afflictions, or 
the threats of emperors, or the cruelties of princes or any other trial at the hands of heretics, have 
undergone all for the sake of the evangelic faith, ratified by the three hundred and eighteen fathers at 
Nicaea in Bithynia. This is the faith which ought to be sufficient for you, for us, for all who wrest not the 
word of the true faith; for it is the ancient faith; it is the faith of our baptism; it is the faith that teaches us 
to believe in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 


“According to this faith there is one Godhead, Power and Substance of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost; the dignity being equal, and the majesty being equal in three perfect essences and three 
perfect persons. Thus there is neither room for the heresy of Sabellius by the confusion of the essences or 
destruction of the individualities; thus the blasphemy of the Eunomians, of the Arians, and of the 
Pneumatomachi is nullified, which divides the substance, the nature and the godhead and superinduces 
on the uncreated consubstantial and co-eternal trinity a nature posterior, created and of a different 
substance. We moreover preserve unperverted the doctrine of the incarnation of the Lord, holding the 
tradition that the dispensation of the flesh is neither soulless nor mindless nor imperfect; and knowing full 
well that God’s Word was perfect before the ages, and became perfect man in the last days for our 
salvation. 


“Let this suffice for a summary of the doctrine which is fearlessly and frankly preached by us, and 
concerning which you will be able to be still further satisfied if you will deign to read the report of the 
synod of Antioch, and also that issued last year by the oecumenical council held at Constantinople, in 
which we have set forth our confession of the faith at greater length, and have appended an anathema 
against the heresies which innovators have recently inscribed. 


“Now as to the particular administration of individual churches, an ancient custom, as you know, has 
obtained, confirmed by the enactment of the holy fathers at Nicaea, that, in every province, the bishops of 
the province, and, with their consent, the neighbouring bishops with them, should perform ordinations as 
expediency may require. In conforming with these customs note that other churches have been 
administered by us and the priests of the most famous churches publicly appointed. Accordingly over the 
new made (if the expression be allowable) church at Constantinople, which, as though from a lion’s 


mouth, we have lately snatched by God’s mercy from the blasphemy of the heretics, we have ordained 
bishop the right reverend and most religious Nectarius, in the presence of the oecumenical council, with 
common consent, before the most religious emperor Theodosius, and with the assent of all the clergy and 
of the whole city. And over the most ancient and truly apostolic church in Syria, where first the noble 
name of Christians was given them, the bishops of the province and of the eastern diocese have met 
together and canonically ordained bishop the right reverend and most religious Flavianus, with the 
consent of all the church, who as though with one voice joined in expressing their respect for him. This 
rightful ordination also received the sanction of the general council. Of the church at Jerusalem, mother of 
all the churches, we make known that the right reverend and most religious Cyril is bishop, who was some 
time ago canonically ordained by the bishops of the province, and has in several places fought a good fight 
against the Arians. We beseech your reverence to rejoice at what has thus been rightly and canonically 
settled by us, by the intervention of spiritual love and by the influence of the fear of the Lord, compelling 
the feelings of men, and making the edification of churches of more importance than individual grace or 
favour. Thus since among us there is agreement in the faith and Christian charity has been established, 
we shall cease to use the phrase condemned by the apostles, I am of Paul and I of Apollos and I of 
Cephas,’ and all appearing as Christ’s, who in us is not divided, by God’s grace we will keep the body of 
the church unrent, and will boldly stand at the judgment seat of the Lord.” 


These things they wrote against the madness of Arius, Aetius, and Eunomius; and moreover against 
Sabellius, Photinus, Marcellus, Paul of Samosata, and Macedonius. Similarly they openly condemned the 
innovation of Apollinarius in the phrase, “And we preserve the doctrine of the incarnation of the Lord, 
holding the tradition that the dispensation of the flesh is neither soulless, nor mindless, nor imperfect.” 


CHAPTER X 
SYNODICAL LETTER OF DAMASUS BISHOP OF ROME AGAINST APOLLINARIUS AND TIMOTHEUS 


When the most praiseworthy Damasus had heard of the rise of this heresy, he proclaimed the 
condemnation not only of Apollinarius but also of Timotheus his follower. The letter in which he made this 
known to the bishops of the Eastern empire I have thought it well to insert in my history. 


Letter of Damasus bishop of Rome. 


“Most honourable sons: Inasmuch as your love renders to the apostolic see the reverence which is its due, 
accept the same in no niggard measure for yourselves. For even though in the holy church in which the 
holy apostle sat, and taught us how it becomes us to manage the rudder which has been committed to us, 
we nevertheless confess ourselves to be unworthy of the honour, we yet on this very account strive by 
every means within our power if haply we may be able to achieve the glory of that blessedness. Know then 
that we have condemned Timotheus, the unhallowed, the disciple of Apollinarius the heretic, together 
with his impious doctrine, and are confident that for the future his remains will have no weight whatever. 
But if that old serpent, though smitten once and again, still revives to his own destruction, who though he 
exists without the church never ceases from the attempt by his deadly venom to overthrow certain 
unfaithful men, do you avoid it as you would a pest, mindful ever of the apostolic faith—that, I mean, 
which was set out in writing by the Fathers at Nicaea; do you remain on steady ground, firm and unmoved 
in the faith, and henceforward suffer neither your clergy nor laity to listen to vain words and futile 
questions, for we have already given a form, that he who professes himself a Christian may keep it, the 
form delivered by the Apostles, as says St. Paul, if any one preach to you another gospel than that you 
have received let him be Anathema.’ For Christ the Son of God, our Lord, gave by his own passion 
abundant salvation to the race of men, that he might free from all sin the whole man involved in sin. If any 
one speaks of Christ as having had less of manhood or of Godhead, he is full of devils’ spirits, and 
proclaims himself a child of hell. 


“Why then do you again ask me for the condemnation of Timotheus? Here, by the judgment of the 
apostolic see, in the presence of Peter, bishop of Alexandria, he was condemned, together with his 
teacher, Apollinarius, who will also in the day of judgment undergo due punishment and torment. But if he 
succeeds in persuading some less stable men, as though having some hope, after by his confession 
changing the true hope which is in Christ, with him shall likewise perish whoever of set purpose 
withstands the order of the Church. May God keep you sound, most honoured sons.” 


The bishops assembled in great Rome also wrote other things against other heresies which I have thought 
it necessary to insert in my history. 
CHAPTER XI 


A CONFESSION OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH WHICH POPE DAMASUS SENT TO BISHOP PAULINUS IN MACEDONIA 
WHEN HE WAS AT THESSALONICA 


After the Council of Nicaea there sprung up this error. Certain men ventured with profane mouths to say 
that the Holy Spirit is made through the Son. We therefore anathematize those who do not with all 


freedom preach that the Holy Spirit is of one and the same substance and power with the Father and the 
Son. In like manner we anathematize them that follow the error of Sabellius and say that the Father and 
the Son are the same. We anathematize Arius and Eunomius who with equal impiety, though with 
differences of phrase, maintain the Son and the Holy Spirit to be a creature. We anathematize the 
Macedonians who, produced from the root of Arius, have changed the name but not the impiety. We 
anathematize Photinus who, renewing the heresy of Ebion, confessed that our Lord Jesus Christ was only 
of Mary. We anathematize them that maintain that there are two sons—one before the ages and another 
after the assumption of the flesh from Mary. We anathematize also all who maintain that the Word of God 
moved in human flesh instead of a reasonable soul. For this Word of God Himself was not in His own body 
instead of a reasonable and intellectual soul, but assumed and saved our soul, both reasonable and 
intellectual, without sin. We anathematize also them that say that the Word of God is separated from the 
Father by extension and contraction, and blasphemously affirm that He is without essential being or is 
destined to die. 


Them that have gone from churches to other churches we so far hold alien from our communion till they 
shall have returned to those cities in which they were first ordained. 


If any one, when another has gone from place to place, has been ordained in his stead, let him who 
abandoned his own city be held deprived of his episcopal rank until such time as his successor shall rest 
in the Lord. 


If any one denies that the Father is eternal and the Son eternal and the Holy Ghost eternal, let him be 
anathema. 


If any one denies that the Son was begotten of the Father, that is of His divine substance, let him be 
anathema. 


If any one denies that the Son of God is very God, omnipotent and omniscient, and equal to the Father, let 
him be anathema. 


If any one says that the Son of God, living in the flesh when he was on the earth, was not in heaven and 
with the Father, let him be anathema. 


If any one says that in the Passion of the Cross the Son of God sustained its pain by Godhead, and not by 
reasonable soul and flesh which He had assumed in the form of a servant, as saith the Holy Scripture, let 
him be anathema. 


If any one denies that the Word of God suffered in the flesh and tasted death in the flesh, and was the 
first-born of the dead, as the Son is life and giver of life, let him be anathema. 


If any one deny that He sits on the right hand of the Father in the flesh which He assumed, and in which 
He shall come to judge quick and dead, let him be anathema. 


If any one deny that the Holy Spirit is truly and absolutely of the Father, and that the Son is of the divine 
substance and very God of God, let him be anathema. 


If any one deny that the Holy Spirit is omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent, as also the Son of the 
Father, let him be anathema. 


If any one say that the Holy Spirit is a created being or was made through the Son, let him be anathema. 


If any one deny that the Father made all things visible and invisible, through the Son who was made 
Flesh, and the Holy Spirit, let him be anathema. 


If any one deny one Godhead and power, one sovereignty and glory, one lordship, one kingdom, will and 
truth of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, let him be anathema. 


If any one deny three very persons of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, living for ever, 
containing all things visible and invisible, omnipotent, judging all things, giving life to all things, creating 
all things and preserving all things, let him be anathema. 


If any one denies that the Holy Ghost is to be worshipped by all creation, as the Son, and as the Father, let 
him be anathema. 


If any one shall think aright about the Father and the Son but does not hold aright about the Holy Ghost, 
anathema, because he is a heretic, for all the heretics who do not think aright about God the Son and 
about the Holy Ghost are convicted of being involved in the unbelief of the Jews and the heathen; and if 
any one shall divide Godhead, saying that the Father is God apart and the Son God, and the Holy Ghost 
God, and should persist that they are called Gods and not God, on account of the one Godhead and 
sovereignty which we believe and know there to be of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost— 
one God in three essences,—or withdrawing the Son and the Holy Ghost so as to suggest that the Father 


alone is called God and believed in as one God, let him be anathema. 


For the name of gods has been bestowed by God upon angels and all saints, but of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost on account of their one and equal Godhead, not the names of “gods” but the 
name of “our God” is predicated and proclaimed, that we may believe that we are baptized in Father and 
Son and Holy Ghost and not in the names of archangels or angels, like the heretics or the Jews or foolish 
heathen. 


This is the salvation of the Christians, that believing in the Trinity, that is in the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, and being baptized into the same one Godhead and power and divinity and substance, in 
Him we may trust. 


These events happened during the life of Gratianus. 


CHAPTER XII 
OF THE DEATH OF GRATIANUS AND THE SOVEREIGNTY OF MAXIMUS 


Gratianus in the midst of his successes in war and wise and prudent government ended his life by 
conspiracy. He left no sons to inherit the empire, and a brother of the same name as their father, 
Valentinianus, who was quite a youth. So Maximus, in contempt of the youth of Valentinianus, seized the 
throne of the West. 


CHAPTER XIII 
OF JUSTINA, THE WIFE OF VALENTINIANUS, AND OF HER PLOT AGAINST AMBROSIUS 


At this time Justina, wife of Valentinianus the great, and mother of the young prince, made known to her 
son the seeds of the Arian teaching which she had long ago received. Well knowing the warmth of her 
consort’s faith she had endeavoured to conceal her sentiments during the whole of his life, but perceiving 
that her son’s character was gentle and docile, she took courage to bring her deceitful doctrine forward. 
The lad supposed his mother’s counsels to be wise and beneficial, for nature so disposed the bait that he 
could not see the deadly hook below. He first communicated on the subject with Ambrosius, under the 
impression that, if he could persuade the bishop, he would be able without difficulty to prevail over the 
rest. Ambrosius, however, strove to remind him of his father’s piety, and exhorted him to keep inviolate 
the heritage which he had received. He explained to him also how one doctrine differed from the other, 
how the one is in agreement with the teaching of the Lord and with the teaching of his apostles, while the 
other is totally opposed to it and at war with the code of the laws of the spirit. 


The young man, as young men will, spurred on moreover by a mother herself the victim of deceit, not only 
did not assent to the arguments adduced, but lost his temper, and, in a passion, was for surrounding the 
approaches to the church with companies of legionaries and targeteers. When, however, he learnt that 
this illustrious champion was not in the least alarmed at his proceedings, for Ambrosius treated them all 
like the ghosts and hobgoblins with which some men try to frighten babies, he was exceedingly angry and 
publicly ordered him to depart from the church. “I shall not,” said Ambrosius, “do so willingly. I will not 
yield the sheepfold to the wolves nor betray God’s temple to blasphemers. If you wish to slay me drive 
your sword or your spear into me here within. I shall welcome such a death.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


OF THE INFORMATION GIVEN BY MAXIMUS THE TYRANT TO VALENTINIANUS 


After a considerable time Maximus was informed of the attacks which were being made upon the loud- 
voiced herald of the truth, and he sent dispatches to Valentinianus charging him to put a stop to his war 
against true religion and exhorting him not to abandon his father’s faith. In the event of his advice being 
disregarded he further threatened war, and confirmed what he wrote by what he did, for he mustered his 
forces and marched for Milan where Valentinianus was then residing. When the latter heard of his 
approach he fled into Illyricum. He had learnt by experience what good he had got by following his 
mother’s advice. 


CHAPTER XV 
OF THE LETTER WRITTEN BY THE EMPEROR THEODOSIUS CONCERNING THE SAME 


When the illustrious emperor Theodosius had heard of the emperor’s doings and what the tyrant Maximus 
had written to him he wrote to the fugitive youth to this effect: You must not be astonished if to you has 
come panic and to your enemy victory; for you have been fighting against piety, and he on its side. You 
abandoned it, and are running away naked. He in its panoply is getting the mastery of you stripped bare 
of it, for He who hath given us the law of true religion is ever on its side. 


So wrote Theodosius when he was yet afar off; but when he had heard of Valentinian’s flight, and had 
come to his aid, and saw him an exile, taking refuge in his own empire, his first thought was to give 
succour to his soul, drive out the intruding pestilence of impiety, and win him back to the true religion of 
his fathers. Then he bade him be of good cheer and marched against the tyrant. He gave the lad his 
empire again without loss of blood and slew Maximus. For he felt that he should be guilty of wrong and 
should violate the terms of his treaty with Gratianus were he not to take vengeance on those who had 
caused his ally’s death. 


CHAPTER XVI 


OF AMPHILOCHIUS, BISHOP OF ICONIUM 


On the emperor’s return the admirable Amphilochius, whom I have often mentioned, came to beg that the 
Arian congregations might be expelled from the cities. The emperor thought the petition too severe, and 
refused it. The very wise Amphilochius at the moment was silent, for he had hit upon a memorable device. 
The next time he entered the Palace and beheld standing at the emperor’s side his son Arcadius, who had 
lately been appointed emperor, he saluted Theodosius as was his wont, but did no honour to Arcadius. The 
emperor, thinking that this neglect was due to forgetfulness, commanded Amphilochius to approach and 
to salute his son. “Sir,” said he, “the honour which I have paid you is enough.” Theodosius was indignant 
at the discourtesy, and said, “Dishonour done to my son is a rudeness to myself.” Then, and not till then, 
the very wise Amphilochius disclosed the object of his conduct, and said with a loud voice, “You see, sir, 
that you do not brook dishonour done your son, and are bitterly angry with those who are rude to him. 
Believe then that the God of all the world abominates them that blaspheme the Only begotten Son, and 
hates them as ungrateful to their Saviour and Benefactor.” 


Then the emperor understood the bishop’s drift, and admired both what he had done and what he had 
said. Without further delay he put out an edict forbidding the congregations of heretics. 


But to escape all the snares of the common enemy of mankind is no easy task. Often it happens that one 
who has kept clear of lascivious passion is fixed fast in the toils of avarice; and if he prove superior to 
greed there on the other side is the pitfall of envy, and even if he leap safe over this he will find a net of 
passion waiting for him on the other side. Other innumerable stumbling blocks the enemy sets in men’s 
paths, trying to catch them to their ruin. 


Then he has at his disposal the bodily passions to help the wiles which he lays against the soul. The mind 
alone, if it keep awake, gets the better of him, frustrating the assault of his devices by its inclination to 
what is Divine. Now, since this admirable emperor had his share of human nature, and was not free from 
its emotions, his righteous anger passed the bounds of moderation, and caused the perpetration of a 
savage and lawless deed. I must tell this story for the sake of those into whose hands it will fall; it does 
not, indeed, only involve blame of the admirable emperor, but so redounds to his credit as to deserve to be 
remembered. 


CHAPTER XVII 


OF THE MASSACRE OF THESSALONICA; THE BOLDNESS OF BISHOP AMBROSIUS, AND THE PIETY OF THE 
EMPEROR 


Thessalonica is a large and very populous city, belonging to Macedonia, but the capital of Thessaly and 
Achaia, as well as of many other provinces which are governed by the prefect of Illyricum. Here arose a 
great sedition, and several of the magistrates were stoned and violently treated. 


The emperor was fired with anger when he heard the news, and unable to endure the rush of his passion, 
did not even check its onset by the curb of reason, but allowed his rage to be the minister of his 
vengeance. When the imperial passion had received its authority, as though itself an independent prince, 
it broke the bonds and yoke of reason, unsheathed swords of injustice right and left without distinction, 
and slew innocent and guilty together. No trial preceded the sentence. No condemnation was passed on 
the perpetrators of the crimes. Multitudes were mowed down like ears of corn in harvest-tide. It is said 
that seven thousand perished. 


News of this lamentable calamity reached Ambrosius. The emperor on his arrival at Milan wished 
according to custom to enter the church. Ambrosius met him outside the outer porch and forbade him to 
step over the sacred threshold. “You seem, sir, not to know,” said he, “the magnitude of the bloody deed 
that has been done. Your rage has subsided, but your reason has not yet recognised the character of the 
deed. Peradventure your Imperial power prevents your recognising the sin, and power stands in the light 
of reason. We must however know how our nature passes away and is subject to death; we must know the 
ancestral dust from which we sprang, and to which we are swiftly returning. We must not because we are 
dazzled by the sheen of the purple fail to see the weakness of the body that it robes. You are a sovereign, 
Sir, of men of like nature with your own, and who are in truth your fellow slaves; for there is one Lord and 
Sovereign of mankind, Creator of the Universe. With what eyes then will you look on the temple of our 


Christians too; for Christ is also among the barbarians. Has not he who has carried (a crown for) this 
cause on his head, fought even against himself? Another son of service belongs to the royal guards. And 
indeed crowns are called (Castrenses), as belonging to the camp; Munificae likewise, from the Caesarean 
functions they perform. But even then you are still the soldier and the servant of another; and if of two 
masters, of God and Caesar: but assuredly then not of Caesar, when you owe yourself to God, as having 
higher claims, I should think, even in matters in which both have an interest. 


CHAPTER XIII 


For state reasons, the various orders of the citizens also are crowned with laurel crowns; but the 
magistrates besides with golden ones, as at Athens, and at Rome. Even to those are preferred the 
Etruscan. This appellation is given to the crowns which, distinguished by their gems and oak leaves of 
gold, they put on, with mantles having an embroidery of palm branches, to conduct the chariots 
containing the images of the gods to the circus. There are also provincial crowns of gold, needing now the 
larger heads of images instead of those of men. But your orders, and your magistracies, and your very 
place of meeting, the church, are Christ’s. You belong to Him, for you have been enrolled in the books of 
life. There the blood of the Lord serves for your purple robe, and your broad stripe is His own cross; there 
the axe is already laid to the trunk of the tree; there is the branch out of the root of Jesse. Never mind the 
state horses with their crown. Your Lord, when, according to the Scripture, He would enter Jerusalem in 
triumph, had not even an ass of His own. These (put their trust) in chariots, and these in horses; but we 
will seek our help in the name of the Lord our God. From so much as a dwelling in that Babylon of John’s 
Revelation we are called away; much more then from its pomp. The rabble, too, are crowned, at one time 
because of some great rejoicing for the success of the emperors; at another, on account of some custom 
belonging to municipal festivals. For luxury strives to make her own every occasion of public gladness. 
But as for you, you are a foreigner in this world, a citizen of Jerusalem, the city above. Our citizenship, the 
apostle says, is in heaven. You have your own registers, your own calendar; you have nothing to do with 
the joys of the world; nay, you are called to the very opposite, for “the world shall rejoice, but ye shall 
mourn.” And I think the Lord affirms, that those who mourn are happy, not those who are crowned. 
Marriage, too, decks the bridegroom with its crown; and therefore we will not have heathen brides, lest 
they seduce us even to the idolatry with which among them marriage is initiated. You have the law from 
the patriarchs indeed; you have the apostle enjoining people to marry in the Lord. You have a crowning 
also on the making of a freeman; but you have been already ransomed by Christ, and that at a great price. 
How shall the world manumit the servant of another? Though it seems to be liberty, yet it will come to be 
found bondage. In the world everything is nominal, and nothing real. For even then, as ransomed by 
Christ, you were under no bondage to man; and now, though man has given you liberty, you are the 
servant of Christ. If you think freedom of the world to be real, so that you even seal it with a crown, you 
have returned to the slavery of man, imagining it to be freedom; you have lost the freedom of Christ, 
fancying it is slavery. Will there be any dispute as to the cause of crown-wearing, which contests in the 
games in their turn supply, and which, both as sacred to the gods and in honour of the dead, their own 
reason at once condemns? It only remains, that the Olympian Jupiter, and the Nemean Hercules, and the 
wretched little Archemorus, and the hapless Antinous, should be crowned in a Christian, that he himself 
may become a spectacle disgusting to behold. We have recounted, as I think, all the various causes of the 
wearing of the crown, and there is not one which has any place with us: all are foreign to us, unholy, 
unlawful, having been abjured already once for all in the solemn declaration of the sacrament. For they 
were of the pomp of the devil and his angels, offices of the world, honours, festivals, popularity huntings, 
false vows, exhibitions of human servility, empty praises, base glories, and in them all idolatry, even in 
respect of the origin of the crowns alone, with which they are all wreathed. Claudius will tell us in his 
preface, indeed, that in the poems of Homer the heaven also is crowned with constellations, and that no 
doubt by God, no doubt for man; therefore man himself, too, should be crowned by God. But the world 
crowns brothels, and baths, and bakehouses, and prisons, and schools, and the very amphitheatres, and 
the chambers where the clothes are stripped from dead gladiators, and the very biers of the dead. How 
sacred and holy, how venerable and pure is this article of dress, determine not from the heaven of poetry 
alone, but from the traffickings of the whole world. But indeed a Christian will not even dishonour his own 
gate with laurel crowns, if so be he knows how many gods the devil has attached to doors; Janus so-called 
from gate, Limentinus from threshold, Forcus and Carna from leaves and hinges; among the Greeks, too, 
the Thyraean Apollo, and the evil spirits, the Antelii. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Much less may the Christian put the service of idolatry on his own head—nay, I might have said, upon 
Christ, since Christ is the Head of the Christian man—(for his head) is as free as even Christ is, under no 
obligation to wear a covering, not to say a band. But even the head which is bound to have the veil, I mean 
woman’s, as already taken possession of by this very thing, is not open also to a band. She has the burden 
of her own humility to bear. If she ought not to appear with her head uncovered on account of the angels, 
much more with a crown on it will she offend those (elders) who perhaps are then wearing crowns above. 
For what is a crown on the head of a woman, but beauty made seductive, but mark of utter wantonness,— 
a notable casting away of modesty, a setting temptation on fire? Therefore a woman, taking counsel from 
the apostles’ foresight, will not too elaborately adorn herself, that she may not either be crowned with any 


common Lord—with what feet will you tread that holy threshold, how will you stretch forth your hands 
still dripping with the blood of unjust slaughter? How in such hands will you receive the all holy Body of 
the Lord? How will you who in your rage unrighteously poured forth so much blood lift to your lips the 
precious Blood? Begone. Attempt not to add another crime to that which you have committed. Submit to 
the restriction to which the God the Lord of all agrees that you be sentenced. He will be your physician, 
He will give you health.” 


Educated as he had been in the sacred oracles, Theodosius knew clearly what belonged to priests and 
what to emperors. He therefore bowed to the rebuke of Ambrose, and retired sighing and weeping to the 
palace. After a considerable time, when eight months had passed away, the festival of our Saviour’s birth 
came round and the emperor sat in his palace shedding a storm of tears. 


Now Rufinus, at that time controller of the household, and, from his familiarity with his imperial master, 
able to use great freedom of speech, approached and asked him why he wept. With a bitter groan and yet 
more abundant weeping “You are trifling, Rufinus,” said the emperor, “because you do not feel my 
troubles. Iam groaning and lamenting at the thought of my own calamity; for menials and for beggars the 
way into the church lies open; they can go in without fear, and put up their petitions to their own Lord. I 
dare not set my foot there, and besides this for me the door of heaven is shut, for I remember the voice of 
the Lord which plainly says, Whatsoever ye bind on earth shall have been bound in heaven.’“ 


Rufinus replied “With your permission I will hasten to the bishop, and by my entreaties induce him to 
remit your penalty.” “He will not yield” said the emperor. “I know the justice of the sentence passed by 
Ambrose, nor will he ever be moved by respect for my imperial power to transgress the law of God.” 


Rufinus urged his suit again and again, promising to win over Ambrosius; and at last the emperor 
commanded him to go with all despatch. Then, the victim of false hopes, Theodosius, in reliance on the 
promises of Rufinus, followed in person, himself. No sooner did the divine Ambrose perceive Rufinus than 
he exclaimed, “Rufinus, your impudence matches a dog’s, for you were the adviser of this terrible 
slaughter; you have wiped shame from your brow, and guilty as you are of this mad outrage on the image 
of God you stand here fearless, without a blush.” Then Rufinus began to beg and pray, and announced the 
speedy approach of the emperor. Fired with divine zeal the holy Ambrosius exclaimed “Rufinus, I tell you 
beforehand; I shall prevent him from crossing the sacred threshold. If he is for changing his sovereign 
power into that of a tyrant I too will gladly submit to a violent death.” On this Rufinus sent a messenger to 
inform the emperor in what mind the archbishop was, and exhorted him to remain within the palace. 
Theodosius had already reached the middle of the forum when he received the message. “I will go,” said 
he, “and accept the disgrace I deserve.” He advanced to the sacred precincts but did not enter the holy 
building. The archbishop was seated in the house of salutation and there the emperor approached him 
and besought that his bonds might be loosed. 


“Your coming” said Ambrose “is the coming of a tyrant. You are raging against God; you are trampling on 
his laws.” “No,” said Theodosius, “I do not attack laws laid down, I do not seek wrongfully to cross the 
sacred threshold; but I ask you to loose my bond, to take into account the mercy of our common Lord, and 
not to shut against me a door which our master has opened for all them that repent.” The archbishop 
replied “What repentance have you shown since your tremendous crime? You have inflicted wounds right 
hard to heal; what salve have you applied?” “Yours” said the emperor “is the duty alike of pointing out and 
of mixing the salve. It is for me to receive what is given me.” Then said the divine Ambrosius “You let your 
passion minister justice, your passion not your reason gives judgment. Put forth therefore an edict which 
shall make the sentence of your passion null and void; let the sentences which have been published 
inflicting death or confiscation be suspended for thirty days awaiting the judgment of reason. When the 
days shall have elapsed let them that wrote the sentences exhibit their orders, and then, and not till then, 
when passion has calmed down, reason acting as sole judge shall examine the sentences and will see 
whether they be right or wrong. If it find them wrong it will cancel the deeds; if they be righteous it will 
confirm them, and the interval of time will inflict no wrong on them that have been rightly condemned.” 


This suggestion the emperor accepted and thought it admirable. He ordered the edict to be put out 
forthwith and gave it the authority of his sign manual. On this the divine Ambrosius loosed the bond. 


Now the very faithful emperor came boldly within the holy temple but did not pray to his Lord standing, or 
even on his knees, but lying prone upon the ground he uttered David’s cry “My soul cleaveth unto the 
dust, quicken thou me according to thy word.” 


He plucked out his hair; he smote his head; he besprinkled the ground with drops of tears and prayed for 
pardon. When the time came for him to bring his oblations to the holy table, weeping all the while he 
stood up and approached the sanctuary. 


After making his offering, as he was wont, he remained within at the rail, but once more the great 
Ambrosius kept not silence and taught him the distinction of places. First he asked him if he wanted 
anything; and when the emperor said that he was waiting for participation in the divine mysteries, 
Ambrose sent word to him by the chief deacon and said, “The inner place, sir, is open only to priests; to all 
the rest it is inaccessible; go out and stand where others stand; purple can make emperors, but not 


priests.” This instruction too the faithful emperor most gladly received, and intimated in reply that it was 
not from any audacity that he had remained within the rails, but because he had understood that this was 
the custom at Constantinople. “I owe thanks,” he added, “for being cured too of this error.” 


So both the archbishop and the emperor showed a mighty shining light of virtue. Both to me are 
admirable; the former for his brave words, the latter for his docility; the archbishop for the warmth of his 
zeal, and the prince for the purity of his faith. 


On his return to Constantinople Theodosius kept within the bounds of piety which he had learnt from the 
great archbishop. For when the occasion of a feast brought him once again into the divine temple, after 
bringing his gifts to the holy table he straightway went out. The bishop at that time was Nectarius, and on 
his asking the emperor what could possibly be the reason of his not remaining within, Theodosius 
answered with a sigh “I have learnt after great difficulty the differences between an emperor and a priest. 
It is not easy to find a man capable of teaching me the truth. Ambrosius alone deserves the title of 
bishop.” 


So great is the gain of conviction when brought home by a man of bright and shining goodness. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
OF THE EMPRESS PLACILLA 


Yet other opportunities of improvement lay within the emperor’s reach, for his wife used constantly to put 
him in mind of the divine laws in which she had first carefully educated herself. In no way exalted by her 
imperial rank she was rather fired by it with greater longing for divine things. The greatness of the good 
gift given her made her love for Him who gave it all the greater, so she bestowed every kind of attention 
on the maimed and the mutilated, declining all aid from her household and her guards, herself visiting the 
houses where the sufferers lodged, and providing every one with what he required. She also went about 
the guest chambers of the churches and ministered to the wants of the sick, herself handling pots and 
pans, and tasting broth, now bringing in a dish and breaking bread and offering morsels, and washing out 
a cup and going through all the other duties which are supposed to be proper to servants and maids. To 
them who strove to restrain her from doing these things with her own hands she would say, “It befits a 
sovereign to distribute gold; I, for the sovereign power that has been given me, am giving my own service 
to the Giver.” To her husband, too, she was ever wont to say, “Husband, you ought always to bethink you 
what you were once and what you have become now; by keeping this constantly in mind you will never 
grow ungrateful to your benefactor, but will guide in accordance with law the empire bestowed upon you, 
and thus you will worship Him who gave it.” By ever using language of this kind, she with fair and 
wholesome care, as it were, watered the seeds of virtue planted in her husband’s heart. 


She died before her husband, and not long after the time of her death events occurred which showed how 
well her husband loved her. 


CHAPTER XIX 
OF THE SEDITION OF ANTIOCH 


In consequence of his continual wars the emperor was compelled to impose heavy taxes on the cities of 
the empire. 


The city of Antioch refused to put up with the new tax, and when the people saw the victims of its exaction 
subjected to torture and indignity, then, in addition to the usual deeds which a mob is wont to do when it 
is seizing an opportunity for disorder, they pulled down the bronze statue of the illustrious Placilla, for so 
was the empress named, and dragged it over a great part of the town. On being informed of these events 
the emperor, as was to be expected, was indignant. He then deprived the city of her privileges, and gave 
her dignity to her neighbour, with the idea that thus he could inflict on her the greatest indignity, for 
Antioch from the earliest times had had a rival in Laodicea. He further threatened to burn and destroy the 
town and reduce it to the rank of a village. The magistrates however had arrested some men in the very 
act, and had put them to death before the tragedy came to the emperor’s ears. All these orders had been 
given by the Emperor, but had not been carried out because of the restriction imposed by the edict which 
had been made by the advice of the great Ambrosius. On the arrival of the commissioners who brought 
the emperor’s threats, Elebichus, then a military commander, and Caesarius prefect of the palace, styled 
by the Romans magister officiorum, the whole population shuddered in consternation. But the athletes of 
virtue, dwelling at the foot of the hill, of whom at that time there were many of the best, made many 
supplications and entreaties to the imperial officers. The most holy Macedonius, who was quite unversed 
in the things of this life, and altogether ignorant of the sacred oracles, living on the tops of the mountains, 
and night and day offering up pure prayers to the Saviour of all, was not in the least dismayed at the 
imperial violence, nor at all affected by the power of the commissioners. As they rode into the middle of 
the town he caught hold of one of them by the cloak and bade both of them dismount. At the sight of a 
little old man, clad in common rags, they were at first indignant, but some of those who were conducting 


them informed them of the high character of Macedonius, and then they sprang from their horses, caught 
hold of his knees, and asked his pardon. The old man, urged on by divine wisdom, spoke to them in the 
following terms: “Say, dear sirs, to the emperor; you are not only an emperor, you are also a man. Bethink 
you, therefore, not only of your sovereignty, but also of your nature. You are a man, and you reign over 
your fellow men. Now the nature of man is formed after the image and likeness of God. Do not, therefore, 
thus savagely and cruelly order the massacre of God’s image, for by punishing His image you will anger 
the Maker. Think how you are acting thus in your wrath for the sake of a brazen image. Now all who are 
endued with reason know how far a lifeless image is inferior to one alive and gifted with soul and sense. 
Take into account, too, that for one image of bronze we can easily make many more. Even you yourself 
cannot make one single hair of the slain.” 


After the good men had heard these words they reported them to the emperor, and quenched the flame of 
his rage. Instead of his threats he wrote a defence, and explained the cause of his anger. “It was not 
right,” said he, “because I was in error, that indignity should be inflicted after her death on a woman so 
worthy of the highest praise. They that were aggrieved ought to have armed their anger against me.” The 
emperor further added that he was grieved and distressed when he heard that some had been executed 
by the magistrates. In relating these events I have had a twofold object. I did not think it right to leave in 
oblivion the boldness of the illustrious monk, and I wished to point out the advantage of the edict which 
was put out by the advice of the great Ambrosius. 


CHAPTER XX 
OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLES ALL OVER THE EMPIRE 


Now the right faithful emperor diverted his energies to resisting paganism, and published edicts in which 
he ordered the shrines of the idols to be destroyed. Constantine the Great, most worthy of all eulogy, was 
indeed the first to grace his empire with true religion; and when he saw the world still given over to 
foolishness he issued a general prohibition against the offering of sacrifices to the idols. He had not, 
however, destroyed the temples, though he ordered them to be kept shut. His sons followed in their 
father’s footsteps. Julian restored the false faith and rekindled the flame of the ancient fraud. On the 
accession of Jovian he once more placed an interdict on the worship of idols, and Valentinian the Great 
governed Europe with like laws. Valens, however, allowed every one else to worship any way they would 
and to honour their various objects of adoration. Against the champions of the Apostolic decrees alone he 
persisted in waging war. Accordingly during the whole period of his reign the altar fire was lit, libations 
and sacrifices were offered to idols, public feasts were celebrated in the forum, and votaries initiated in 
the orgies of Dionysus ran about in goat-skins, mangling hounds in Bacchic frenzy, and generally behaving 
in such a way as to show the iniquity of their master. When the right faithful Theodosius found all these 
evils he pulled them up by the roots, and consigned them to oblivion. 


CHAPTER XXI 


OF MARCELLUS, BISHOP OF APAMEA, AND THE IDOLS’ TEMPLES DESTROYED BY HIM 


The first of the bishops to put the edict in force and destroy the shrines in the city committed to his care 
was Marcellus, trusting rather in God than in the hands of a multitude. The occurrence is remarkable, and 
I shall proceed to narrate it. On the death of John, bishop of Apamea, whom I have already mentioned, the 
divine Marcellus, fervent in spirit, according to the apostolic law, was appointed in his stead. 


Now there had arrived at Apamea the prefect of the East with two tribunes and their troops. Fear of the 
troops kept the people quiet. An attempt was made to destroy the vast and magnificent shrine of Jupiter, 
but the building was so firm and solid that to break up its closely compacted stones seemed beyond the 
power of man; for they were huge and well and truly laid, and moreover clamped fast with iron and lead. 


When the divine Marcellus saw that the prefect was afraid to begin the attack, he sent him on to the rest 
of the towns; while he himself prayed to God to aid him in the work of destruction. Next morning there 
came uninvited to the bishop a man who was no builder, or mason, or artificer of any kind, but only a 
labourer who carried stones and timber on his back. “Give me,” said he, “two workmen’s pay; and I 
promise you I will easily destroy the temple.” The holy bishop did as he was asked, and the following was 
the fellow’s contrivance. Round the four sides of the temple went a portico united to it, and on which its 
upper story rested. The columns were of great bulk, commensurate with the temple, each being sixteen 
cubits in circumference. The quality of the stone was exceptionally hard, and offering great resistance to 
the masons’ tools. In each of these the man made an opening all round, propping up the superstructure 
with olive timber before he went on to another. After he had hollowed out three of the columns, he set fire 
to the timbers. But a black demon appeared and would not suffer the wood to be consumed, as it naturally 
would be, by the fire, and stayed the force of the flame. After the attempt had been made several times, 
and the plan was proved ineffectual, news of the failure was brought to the bishop, who was taking his 
noontide sleep. Marcellus forthwith hurried to the church, ordered water to be poured into a pail, and 
placed the water upon the divine altar. Then, bending his head to the ground, he besought the loving Lord 
in no way to give in to the usurped power of the demon, but to lay bare its weakness and exhibit His own 


strength, lest unbelievers should henceforth find excuse for greater wrong. With these and other like 
words he made the sign of the cross over the water, and ordered Equitius, one of his deacons, who was 
armed with faith and enthusiasm, to take the water and sprinkle it in faith, and then apply the flame. His 
orders were obeyed, and the demon, unable to endure the approach of the water, fled. Then the fire, 
affected by its foe the water as though it had been oil, caught the wood, and consumed it in an instant. 
When their support had vanished the columns themselves fell down, and dragged other twelve with them. 
The side of the temple which was connected with the columns was dragged down by the violence of their 
fall, and carried away with them. The crash, which was tremendous, was heard throughout the town, and 
all ran to see the sight. No sooner did the multitude hear of the flight of the hostile demon than they broke 
out into a hymn of praise to God. 


Other shrines were destroyed in like manner by this holy bishop. Though I have many other most 
admirable doings of this holy man to relate,—for he wrote letters to the victorious martyrs, and received 
replies from them, and himself won the martyr’s crown,—for the present I hesitate to narrate them, lest 
by over prolixity I weary the patience of those into whose hands my history may fall. 


I will therefore now pass to another subject. 


CHAPTER XXII 


OF THEOPHILUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA, AND WHAT HAPPENED AT THE DEMOLITION OF THE IDOLS IN THAT 
CITY 


The illustrious Athanasius was succeeded by the admirable Petrus, Petrus by Timotheus, and Timotheus 
by Theophilus, a man of sound wisdom and of a lofty courage. By him Alexandria was set free from the 
error of idolatry; for, not content with razing the idols’ temples to the ground, he exposed the tricks of the 
priests to the victims of their wiles. For they had constructed statues of bronze and wood hollow within, 
and fastened the backs of them to the temple walls, leaving in these walls certain invisible openings. Then 
coming up from their secret chambers they got inside the statues, and through them gave any order they 
liked and the hearers, tricked and cheated, obeyed. These tricks the wise Theophilus exposed to the 
people. 


Moreover he went up into the temple of Serapis, which has been described by some as excelling in size 
and beauty all the temples in the world. There he saw a huge image of which the bulk struck beholders 
with terror, increased by a lying report which got abroad that if any one approached it, there would be a 
great earthquake, and that all the people would be destroyed. The bishop looked on all these tales as the 
mere drivelling of tipsy old women, and in utter derision of the lifeless monster’s enormous size, he told a 
man who had an axe to give Serapis a good blow with it. No sooner had the man struck, than all the folk 
cried out, for they were afraid of the threatened catastrophe. Serapis however, who had received the blow, 
felt no pain, inasmuch as he was made of wood, and uttered never a word, since he was a lifeless block. 
His head was cut off, and forthwith out ran multitudes of mice, for the Egyptian god was a dwelling place 
for mice. Serapis was broken into small pieces of which some were committed to the flames, but his head 
was carried through all the town in sight of his worshippers, who mocked the weakness of him to whom 
they had bowed the knee. 


Thus all over the world the shrines of the idols were destroyed. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


OF FLAVIANUS BISHOP OF ANTIOCH AND OF THE SEDITION WHICH AROSE IN THE WESTERN CHURCH ON 
ACCOUNT OF PAULINUS 


At Antioch the great Meletius had been succeeded by Flavianus who, together with Diodorus, had 
undergone great struggles for the salvation of the sheep. Paulinus had indeed desired to receive the 
bishopric, but he was withstood by the clergy on the ground that it was not right that Meletius at his 
death should be succeeded by one who did not share his opinions, and that to the care of the flock ought 
to be advanced he who was conspicuous for many toils, and had run the risk of many perils for the sheeps’ 
sake. Thus a lasting hostility arose among the Romans and the Egyptians against the East, and the ill 
feeling was not even destroyed on the death of Paulinus. After him when Evagrius had occupied his see, 
hostility was still shewn to the great Flavianus, notwithstanding the fact that the promotion of Evagrius 
was a violation of the law of the Church, for he had been promoted by Paulinus alone in disregard of many 
canons. For a dying bishop is not permitted to ordain another to take his place, and all the bishops of a 
province are ordered to be convened; again no ordination of a bishop is permitted to take place without 
three bishops. Nevertheless they refused to take cognizance of any of these laws, embraced the 
communion of Evagrius, and filled the ears of the emperor with complaints against Flavianus, so that, 
being frequently importuned, he summoned him to Constantinople, and ordered him to repair to Rome. 


Flavianus, however, urged in reply that it was now winter, and promised to obey the command in spring. 
He then returned home. But when the bishops of Rome, not only the admirable Damasus, but also Siricius 
his successor and Anastasius the successor of Siricius, importuned the emperor more vehemently and 


represented that, while he put down the rivals against his own authority, he suffered bold rebels against 
the laws of Christ to maintain their usurped authority, then he sent for him again and tried to force him to 
undertake the journey to Rome. On this Flavianus in his great wisdom spoke very boldly, and said, “Tf, sir, 
there are some who accuse me of being unsound in the faith, or of life and conversation unworthy of the 
priesthood, I will accept my accusers themselves for judges, and will submit to whatever sentence they 
may give. But if they are contending about see and primacy I will not contest the point; I will not oppose 
those who wish to take them; I will give way and resign my bishopric. So, sir, give the episcopal throne of 
Antioch to whom you will.” 


The emperor admired his manliness and wisdom, and bade him go home again, and tend the church 
committed to his care. 


After a considerable time had elapsed the emperor arrived at Rome, and once more encountered the 
charges advanced by the bishops on the ground that he was making no attempt to put down the tyranny of 
Flavianus. The emperor ordered them to set forth the nature of the tyranny, saying that he himself was 
Flavianus and had become his protector. The bishops rejoined that it was impossible for them to dispute 
with the emperor. He then exhorted them in future to join the churches in concord, put an end to the 
quarrel, and quench the fires of an useless controversy. Paulinus, he pointed out, had long since departed 
this life; Evagrius had been irregularly promoted; the eastern churches accepted Flavianus as their 
bishop. Not only the east but all Asia, Pontus, and Thrace were united in communion with him, and all 
Illyricum recognised his authority over the oriental bishops. In submission to these counsels the western 
bishops promised to bring their hostility to a close and to receive the envoys who should be sent them. 


When Flavianus had been informed of this decision he despatched to Rome certain worthy bishops with 
presbyters and deacons of Antioch, giving the chief authority among them to Acacius bishop of Beroea, 
who was famous throughout the world. On the arrival of Acacius and his party at Rome they put an end to 
the protracted quarrel, and after a war of seventeen years gave peace to the churches. When the 
Egyptians were informed of the reconciliation they too gave up their opposition, and gladly accepted the 
agreement which was made. 


At that time Anastasius had been succeeded in the primacy of the Roman Church by Innocent, a man of 
prudence and ready wit. Theophilus, whom I have previously mentioned, held the see of Alexandria. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OF THE TYRANNY OF EUGENIUS AND THE VICTORY WON THROUGH FAITH BY THE EMPEROR THEODOSIUS 


In this manner the peace of the churches was secured by the most religious emperor. Before the 
establishment of peace he had heard of the death of Valentinianus and of the usurpation of Eugenius and 
had marched for Europe. 


At this time there lived in Egypt a man of the name of John, who had embraced the ascetic life. Being full 
of spiritual grace, he foretold many future events to persons who from time to time came to consult him. 
To him the Christ-loving emperor sent, in his anxiety to know whether he ought to make war against the 
tyrants. In the case of the former war he foretold a bloodless victory. In that of the second he predicted 
that the emperor would only win after a great slaughter. With this expectation the emperor set out, and, 
while drawing up his forces, shot down many of his opponents, but lost many of his barbarian allies. 


When his generals represented that the forces on their side were few and recommended him to allow 
some pause in the campaign, so as to muster an army at the beginning of spring and out-number the 
enemy, Theodosius refused to listen to their advice. “For it is wrong,” said he, “to charge the Cross of 
Salvation with such infirmity, for it is the cross which leads our troops, and attribute such power to the 
image of Hercules which is at the head of the forces of our foe.” Thus in right faith he spoke, though the 
men left him were few in number and much discouraged. Then when he had found a little oratory, on the 
top of the hill where his camp was pitched, he spent the whole night in prayer to the God of all. 


About cock-crow sleep overcame him, and as he lay upon the ground he thought he saw two men in white 
raiment riding upon white horses, who bade him be of good cheer, drive away his fear, and at dawn arm 
and marshal his men for battle. “For,” said they, “we have been sent to fight for you,” and one said, “I am 
John the evangelist,” and the other, “I am Philip the apostle.” 


After he had seen this vision the emperor ceased not his supplication, but pursued it with still greater 
eagerness. The vision was also seen by a soldier in the ranks who reported it to his centurion. The 
centurion brought him to the tribune, and the tribune to the general. The general supposed that he was 
relating something new, and reported the story to the emperor. Then said Theodosius, “Not for my sake 
has this vision been seen by this man, for I have put my trust in them that promised me the victory. But 
that none may have supposed me to have invented this vision, because of my eagerness for the battle, the 
protector of my empire has given the information to this man too, that he may bear witness to the truth of 
what I say when I tell you that first to me did our Lord vouchsafe this vision. Let us then fling aside our 
fear. Let us follow our front rank and our generals. Let none weigh the chance of victory by the number of 


the men engaged, but let every man bethink him of the power of the leaders.” 


He spoke in similar terms to his men, and after thus inspiring all his host with high hope, led them down 
from the crest of the hill. The tyrant saw the army coming to attack him from a distance, and then armed 
his forces and drew them up for battle. He himself remained on some elevated ground, and said that the 
emperor was desirous of death, and was coming into battle because he wished to be released from this 
present life: so he ordered his generals to bring him alive and in chains. When the forces were drawn up 
in battle array those of the enemy appeared by far the more numerous, and the tale of the emperor’s 
troops might be easily told. But when both sides had begun to discharge their weapons the front rank 
proved their promises true. A violent wind blew right in the faces of the foe, and diverted their arrows and 
javelins and spears, so that no missile was of any use to them, and neither trooper nor archer nor 
spearman was able to inflict any damage upon the emperor’s army. Vast clouds of dust, too, were carried 
into their faces, compelling them to shut their eyes and protect them from attack. The imperial forces on 
the other hand did not receive the slightest injury from the storm, and vigorously attacked and slew the 
foe. The vanquished then recognised the divine help given to their conquerors, flung away their arms, and 
begged the emperor for quarter. Theodosius then yielded to their entreaty and had compassion on them, 
and ordered them to bring the tyrant immediately before him. Eugenius was ignorant of how the day had 
gone, and when he saw his men running up the hillock where he sat, all out of breath, and shewing their 
eagerness by their panting, he took them for messengers of victory, and asked if they had brought 
Theodosius in chains, as he had ordered. “No,” said they, “we are not bringing him to you, but we are 
come to carry you off to him, for so the great Ruler has ordained.” Even as they spoke they lifted him from 
his chariot, put chains upon him, and carried him off thus fettered, and led away the vain boaster of a 
short hour ago, now a prisoner of war. 


The emperor reminded him of the wrongs he had done Valentinianus, of his usurped authority, and of the 
wars which he had waged against the rightful emperor. He ridiculed also the figure of Hercules and the 
foolish confidence it had inspired and at last pronounced the sentence of right and lawful punishment. 


Such was Theodosius in peace and in war, ever asking and never refused the help of God. 


CHAPTER XXV 


OF THE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR THEODOSIUS 


After this victory Theodosius fell sick and divided his empire between his sons, assigning to the elder the 
sovereignty which he had wielded himself and to the younger the throne of Europe. 


He charged both to hold fast to the true religion, “for by its means,” said he, “peace is preserved, war is 
stopped, foes are routed, trophies are set up and victory is proclaimed.” After giving this charge to his 
sons he died, leaving behind him imperishable fame. 


His successors in the empire were also inheritors of his piety. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
OF HONORIUS THE EMPEROR AND TELEMACHUS THE MONK 


Honorius, who inherited the empire of Europe, put a stop to the gladiatorial combats which had long been 
held at Rome. The occasion of his doing so arose from the following circumstance. A certain man of the 
name of Telemachus had embraced the ascetic life. He had set out from the East and for this reason had 
repaired to Rome. There, when the abominable spectacle was being exhibited, he went himself into the 
stadium, and, stepping down into the arena, endeavoured to stop the men who were wielding their 
weapons against one another. The spectators of the slaughter were indignant, and inspired by the mad 
fury of the demon who delights in those bloody deeds, stoned the peacemaker to death. 


When the admirable emperor was informed of this he numbered Telemachus in the array of victorious 
martyrs, and put an end to that impious spectacle. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
OF THE PIETY OF THE EMPEROR ARCADIUS AND THE ORDINATION OF JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


On the death at Constantinople of Nectarius, bishop of that see, Arcadius, who had succeeded to the 
Eastern empire, summoned John, the great luminary of the world. He had heard that he was numbered in 
the ranks of the presbyterate, and now issued orders to the assembled bishops to confer on him divine 
grace, and appoint him shepherd of that mighty city. 


This fact is alone sufficient to show the emperor’s care for divine things. At the same time the see of 
Antioch was held by Flavianus, and that of Laodicea by Elpidius, who had formerly been the comrade of 
the great Meletius, and had received the impress of his life and conversation more plainly than wax takes 


the impression of a seal ring. 


He succeeded the great Pelagius; and the divine Marcellus was followed by the illustrious Agapetus whom 
I have already described as conspicuous for high ascetic virtue. In the time of the tempest of heresy, of 
Seleucia ad Taurum, Maximus, the companion of the great John, was bishop, and of Mopsuestia 
Theodorus, both illustrious teachers. Conspicuous, too, in wisdom and character was the holy Acacius, 
bishop of Beroea. 


Leontius, a shining example of many virtues, tended the flock of the Galatians. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


OF JOHN’S BOLDNESS FOR GOD 


When the great John had received the tiller of the Church, he boldly convicted certain wrong doers, made 
seasonable exhortations to the emperor and empress, and admonished the clergy to live according to the 
laws laid down. Transgressors against these laws he forbade to approach the churches, urging that they 
who shewed no desire to live the life of true priests ought not to enjoy priestly honour. He acted with this 
care for the church not only in Constantinople, but throughout the whole of Thrace, which is divided into 
six provinces, and likewise of Asia, which is governed by eleven governors. Pontica too, which has a like 
number of rulers with Asia, was happily brought by him under the same discipline. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


OF THE IDOL TEMPLES WHICH WERE DESTROYED BY JOHN IN PHOENICIA 


On receiving information that Phoenicia was still suffering from the madness of the demons’ rites, John 
got together certain monks who were fired with divine zeal, armed them with imperial edicts and 
despatched them against the idols’ shrines. The money which was required to pay the craftsmen and their 
assistants who were engaged in the work of destruction was not taken by John from imperial resources, 
but he persuaded certain wealthy and faithful women to make liberal contributions, pointing out to them 
how great would be the blessing their generosity would win. 


Thus the remaining shrines of the demons were utterly destroyed. 


CHAPTER XXX 
OF THE CHURCH OF THE GOTHS 


It was perceived by John that the Scythians were involved in the Arian net; he therefore devised counter 
contrivances and discovered a means of winning them over. Appointing presbyters and deacons and 
readers of the divine oracles who spoke the Scythian tongue, he assigned a church to them, and by their 
means won many from their error. He used frequently himself to visit it and preach there, using an 
interpreter who was skilled in both languages, and he got other good speakers to do the same. This was 
his constant practice in the city, and many of those who had been deceived he rescued by pointing out to 
them the truth of the apostolic preaching. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
OF HIS CARE FOR THE SCYTHIANS AND HIS ZEAL AGAINST THE MARCIONISTS 


On learning that some of the Nomads encamped along the Danube were thirsty for salvation, but had 
none to bring them the stream, John sought out men who were filled with a love of labour like that which 
had distinguished the apostles, and gave them charge of the work. I have myself seen a letter written by 
him to Leontius, bishop of Ancyra, in which he described the conversion of the Scythians, and begged that 
fit men for their instruction might be sent. 


On hearing that in our district some men were infected with the plague of Marcion he wrote to the then 
bishop charging him to drive out the plague, and proffering him the aid of the imperial edicts. I have said 
enough to show how, to use the words of the divine apostle, he carried in his heart “the care of all the 
churches.” 


His boldness may also be learnt from other sources. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


OF THE DEMAND MADE BY GAINAS AND OF JOHN CHRYSOSTOM’S REPLY 


One Gainas, a Scythian, but still more barbarous in character, and of cruel and violent disposition, was at 


that time a military commander. He had under him many of his own fellow-countrymen, and with them 
commanded the Roman cavalry and infantry. He was an object of terror not only to all the rest but even to 
the emperor himself, who suspected him of aiming at usurpation. 


He was a participator in the Arian pest, and requested the emperor to grant him the use of one of the 
churches. Arcadius replied that he would see to it and have it done. He then sent for the divine John, told 
him of the request that had been made, reminded him of the power of Gainas, hinted at the usurpation 
which was being aimed at, and besought him to bridle the anger of the barbarian by this concession. 
“But,” said that noble man, “attempt, sir, no such promise, nor order what is holy to be given to the dogs. I 
will never suffer the worshippers and praisers of the Divine Word to be expelled and their church to be 
given to them that blaspheme Him. Have no fear, sir, of that barbarian; call us both, me and him, before 
you; listen in silence to what is said, and I will both curb his tongue and persuade him not to ask what it is 
wrong to grant.” 


The emperor was delighted with what Chrysostom said, and on the next day summoned both the bishop 
and the general before him. Gainas began to request the fulfilment of the promise, but the great John said 
in reply that the emperor, who professed the true religion, had no right to venture on any act against it. 
Gainas rejoined that he also must have a place to pray in. “Why,” said the great John, “every church is 
open to you, and nobody prevents you from praying there when you are so disposed.” “But I,” said Gainas, 
“belong to another sect, and I ask to have one church with them, and surely I who undergo so many toils 
in war for Romans may fairly make such a request.” “But,” said the bishop, “you have greater rewards for 
your labours, you are a general; you are vested in the consular robe, and you must consider what you 
were formerly and what you are now—your indigence in the past and your present prosperity; what kind 
of raiment you wore before you crossed the Ister, and what you are robed in now. Consider, I say, the 
littleness of your labours and the greatness of your rewards, and be not unthankful to them who have 
shewn you honour.” With these words the teacher of the world silenced Gainas, and compelled him to 
stand dumb. In process of time, however, he made known the rebellion which he had long had at heart, 
gathered his forces in Thrace, and went out ravaging and plundering in very many directions. At news of 
this there arose an universal panic among both princes and subjects, and no one was found willing to 
march against him; no one thought it safe to approach him with an ambassage, for every one suspected 
his barbarous character. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 
OF THE AMBASSAGE OF CHRYSOSTOM TO GAINAS 


Then when every one else was passed over because of the universal panic, this great chief was persuaded 
to undertake the ambassage. He took no heed of the dispute which has been related, nor of the ill feeling 
which it had engendered, and readily set out for Thrace. No sooner did Gainas hear of the arrival of the 
envoy than he bethought him of the bold utterance which he had made on behalf of true religion. He came 
eagerly from a great distance to meet him, placed his right hand upon his eyes, and brought his children 
to his saintly knees. So is it the nature of goodness to put even those who are most opposed to it to the 
blush and vanquish them. But envy could not endure the bright rays of his philosophy. It put in practice its 
wonted wiles and deprived of his eloquence and his wisdom the imperial city—aye indeed the whole 
world. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


OF THE EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED ON ACCOUNT OF CHRYSOSTOM 


At this part of my history I know not what sentiments to entertain; wishful as I am to relate the wrong 
inflicted on Chrysostom, I yet regard in other respects the high character of those who wronged him. I 
shall therefore do my best to conceal even their names. These persons had different reasons for their 
hostility, and were unwilling to contemplate his brilliant virtue. They found certain wretches who accused 
him, and, perceiving the openness of the calumny, held a meeting at a distance from the city and 
pronounced their sentence. 


The emperor, who had confidence in the clergy, ordered him to be banished. So Chrysostom, without 
having heard the charges brought against him, or brought forward his defence, was forced as though 
convicted on the accusations advanced against him to quit Constantinople, and departed to Hieron at the 
mouth of the Euxine, for so the naval station is named. 


In the night there was a great earthquake and the empress was struck with terror. Envoys were 
accordingly sent at daybreak to the banished bishop beseeching him to return without delay to 
Constantinople, and avert the peril from the town. After these another party was sent and yet again others 
after them and the Bosphorus was crowded with the couriers. When the faithful people learned what was 
going on they covered the mouth of the Propontis with their boats, and the whole population lighted up 
waxen torches and came forth to meet him. For the time indeed his banded foes were scattered. 


But after the interval of a few months they endeavoured to enact punishment, not for the forged 
indictment, but for his taking part in divine service after his deposition. The bishop represented that he 
had not pleaded, that he had not heard the indictment, that he had made no defence, that he had been 
condemned in his absence, that he had been exiled by the emperor, and by the emperor again recalled. 
Then another Synod met, and his opponents did not ask for a trial, but persuaded the emperor that the 
sentence was lawful and right. Chrysostom was then not merely banished, but relegated to a petty and 
lonely town in Armenia of the name of Cucusus. Even from thence he was removed and deported to 
Pityus, a place at the extremity of the Euxine and on the marches of the Roman Empire, in the near 
neighbourhood of the wildest savages. But the loving Lord did not suffer the victorious athlete to be 
carried off to this islet, for when he had reached Comana he was removed to the life that knows nor age 
nor pain. 


The body that had struggled so bravely was buried by the side of the coffin of the martyred Basiliscus, for 
so the martyr had ordained in a dream. 


I think it needless to prolong my narrative by relating how many bishops were expelled from the church 
on Chrysostom’s account, and sent to live in the ends of the earth, or how many ascetic philosophers were 
involved in the same calamities, and all the more because I think it needful to curtail these hideous 
details, and to throw a veil over the ill deeds of men of the same faith as our own. Punishment however 
did fall on most of the guilty, and their sufferings were a means of good to the rest. This great wrong was 
regarded with special detestation by the bishops of Europe, who separated themselves from communion 
with the guilty parties. In this action they were joined by all the bishops of Illyria. In the East most of the 
cities shrank from participation in the wrong, but did not make a rent in the body of the church. 


On the death of the great teacher of the world, the bishops of the West refused to embrace the 
communion of the bishops of Egypt, of the East, of the Bosphorus, and in Thrace, until the name of that 
holy man had been inserted among those of deceased bishops. Arsacius his immediate successor they 
declined to acknowledge, but Atticus the successor of Arsacius, after he had frequently solicited the boon 
of peace, was after a time received when he had inserted the name in the roll. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


OF ALEXANDER, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


At this time the see of Alexandria was held by Cyril, brother’s son to Theophilus whom he succeeded; at 
the same time Jerusalem was occupied by John in succession to Cyril whom we have formerly mentioned. 
The Antiochenes were under the care of Alexander whose life and conversation were of a piece with his 
episcopate. Before his consecration he passed his time in ascetic training and in hard bodily exercise. He 
was known as a noble champion, teaching by word and confirming the word by deed. His predecessor was 
Porphyrius who guided that church after Flavianus, and left behind him many memorials of his loving 
character. He was also distinguished by intellectual power. The holy Alexander was specially rich in self 
discipline and philosophy; his life was one of poverty and self denial; his eloquence was copious and his 
other gifts were innumerable; by his advice and exhortation, the following of the great Eustathius which 
Paulinus, and after him Evagrius, had not permitted to be restored, was united to the rest of the body, and 
a festival was celebrated the like of which none had ever seen before. The bishop gathered all the faithful 
together, both clergy and laity, and marched with them to the assembly. The procession was accompanied 
by musicians; one hymn was sung by all in harmony, and thus he and his company went in procession from 
the western postern to the great church, filling the whole forum with people, and constituting a stream of 
thinking living beings like the Orontes in its course. 


When this was seen by the Jews, by the victims of the Arian plague, and by the insignificant remnant of 
Pagans, they set up a groaning and wailing, and were distressed at seeing the rest of the rivers 
discharging their waters into the Church. By Alexander the name of the great John was first inscribed in 
the records of the Church. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


OF THE REMOVAL OF THE REMAINS OF JOHN AND OF THE FAITH OF THEODOSIUS AND HIS SISTERS 


At a later time the actual remains of the great doctor were conveyed to the imperial city, and once again 
the faithful crowd turning the sea as it were into land by their close packed boats, covered the mouth of 
the Bosphorus towards the Propontis with their torches. The precious possession was brought into 
Constantinople by the present emperor, who received the name of his grandfather and preserved his piety 
undefiled. After first gazing upon the bier he laid his head against it, and prayed for his parents and for 
pardon on them who had ignorantly sinned, for his parents had long ago been dead, leaving him an 
orphan in extreme youth, but the God of his fathers and of his forefathers permitted him not to suffer trial 
from his orphanhood, but provided for his nurture in piety, protected his empire from the assaults of 
sedition, and bridled rebellious hearts. Ever mindful of these blessings he honours his benefactor with 
hymns of praise. Associated with him in this divine worship are his sisters, who have maintained virginity 


throughout their lives, thinking the study of the divine oracles the greatest delight, and reckoning that 
riches beyond robbers’ reach are to be found in ministering to the poor. The emperor himself was adorned 
by many graces, and not least by his kindness and clemency, an unruffled calm of soul and a faith as 
undefiled as it is notorious. Of this I will give an undeniable proof. 


A certain ascetic somewhat rough of temper came to the emperor with a petition. He came several times 
without attaining his object, and at last excommunicated the emperor and left him under his ban. The 
faithful emperor returned to his palace, and as it was the time for the banquet, and his guests were 
assembled, he said that he could not partake of the entertainment before the interdict was taken off. On 
this account he sent the most intimate of his suite to the bishop, beseeching him to order the imposer of 
the interdict to remove it. The bishop replied that an interdict ought not to be accepted from every one, 
and pronounced it not binding, but the emperor refused to accept this remission until the imposer of it 
had after much difficulty been discovered, and had restored the communion withdrawn. So obedient was 
he to divine laws. 


In accordance with the same principles he ordered a complete destruction of the remains of the idolatrous 
shrines, that our posterity might be saved from the sight of even a trace of the ancient error, this being 
the motive which he expressed in the edict published on the subject. Of this good seed sown he is ever 
reaping the fruits, for he has the Lord of all on his side. So when Rhoilas, Prince of the Scythian Nomads, 
had crossed the Danube with a vast host and was ravaging and plundering Thrace, and was threatening to 
besiege the imperial city, and summarily seize it and deliver it to destruction, God smote him from on high 
with thunderbolt and storm, burning up the invader and destroying all his host. A similar providence was 
shewn, too, in the Persian war. The Persians received information that the Romans were occupied 
elsewhere, and so in violation of the treaty of Peace, marched against their neighbours, who found none to 
aid them under the attack, because, in reliance on the Peace, the emperor had despatched his generals 
and his men to other wars. Then the further march of the Persians was stayed by a very violent storm of 
rain and hail; their horses refused to advance; in twenty days they had not succeeded in advancing as 
many furlongs. Meanwhile the generals returned and mustered their troops. 


In the former war, too, these same Persians, when besieging the emperor’s eponymous city, were 
providentially rendered ridiculous. For after Vararanes had beset the aforesaid city for more than thirty 
days with all his forces, and had brought up many helepoles, and employed innumerable engines, and 
built up lofty towers outside the wall, resistance was offered, and the assault of the attacking engines 
repelled, by the bishop Eunomius alone. Our men had refused to fight against the foe, and were shrinking 
from bringing aid to the besieged, when the bishop, by opposing himself to them, preserved the city from 
being taken. When one of the barbarian chieftains ventured on his wonted blasphemy, and with words like 
those of Rabshakeh and Sennacherib, madly threatened to burn the temple of God, the holy bishop could 
not endure his furious wrath, but himself commanded a balista, which went by the name of the Apostle 
Thomas, to be set up upon the battlements, and a mighty stone to be adjusted to it. Then, in the name of 
the Lord who had been blasphemed, he gave the word to let go,—down crashed the stone on that impious 
chief and hit him on his wicked mouth, and crushed in his face, and broke his head in pieces, and 
sprinkled his brains upon the ground. When the commander of the army who had hoped to take the city 
saw what was done, he confessed himself beaten and withdrew, and in his alarm made peace. 


Thus the universal sovereign protects the faithful emperor, for he clearly acknowledges whose slave he is, 
and performs fitting service to his Master. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


OF THEODOTUS BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


Theodosius restored the relics of the great luminary of the world to the city which deeply regretted his 
loss. These events however happened later. 


Innocent the excellent bishop of Rome was succeeded by Bonifacius, Bonifacius by Zosimus and Zosimus 
by Caelestinus. 


At Jerusalem after the admirable John the charge of the church was committed to Praylius, a man worthy 
of his name. 


At Antioch after the divine Alexander Theodotus, the pearl of purity, succeeded to the supremacy of the 
church, a man of conspicuous meekness and of exact regularity of life. By him the sect of Apollinarius was 
admitted to fellowship with the rest of the sheep on the earnest request of its members to be united with 
the flock. Many of them however continued marked by their former unsoundness. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


OF THE PERSECUTIONS IN PERSIA AND OF THEM THAT WERE MARTYRED THERE 


At this time Isdigirdes, King of the Persians, began to wage war against the churches and the 


exquisite arrangement of her hair. What sort of garland, however, I pray you, did He who is the Head of 
the man and the glory of the woman, Christ Jesus, the Husband of the church, submit to in behalf of both 
sexes? Of thorns, I think, and thistles,—a figure of the sins which the soil of the flesh brought forth for us, 
but which the power of the cross removed, blunting, in its endurance by the head of our Lord, death’s 
every sting. Yes, and besides the figure, there is contumely with ready lip, and dishonour, and infamy, and 
the ferocity involved in the cruel things which then disfigured and lacerated the temples of the Lord, that 
you may now be crowned with laurel, and myrtle, and olive, and any famous branch, and which is of more 
use, with hundred-leaved roses too, culled from the garden of Midas, and with both kinds of lily, and with 
violets of all sorts, perhaps also with gems and gold, so as even to rival that crown of Christ which He 
afterwards obtained. For it was after the gall He tasted the honeycomb and He was not greeted as King of 
Glory in heavenly places till He had been condemned to the cross as King of the Jews, having first been 
made by the Father for a time a little less than the angels, and so crowned with glory and honour. If for 
these things, you owe your own head to Him, repay it if you can, such as He presented His for yours; or be 
not crowned with flowers at all, if you cannot be with thorns, because you may not be with flowers. 


CHAPTER XV 


Keep for God His own property untainted; He will crown it if He choose. Nay, then, He does even choose. 
He calls us to it. To him who conquers He says, “I will give a crown of life.” Be you, too, faithful unto 
death, and fight you, too, the good fight, whose crown the apostle feels so justly confident has been laid 
up for him. The angel also, as he goes forth on a white horse, conquering and to conquer, receives a crown 
of victory; and another is adorned with an encircling rainbow (as it were in its fair colours)—a celestial 
meadow. In like manner, the elders sit crowned around, crowned too with a crown of gold, and the Son of 
Man Himself flashes out above the clouds. If such are the appearances in the vision of the seer, of what 
sort will be the realities in the actual manifestation? Look at those crowns. Inhale those odours. Why 
condemn you to a little chaplet, or a twisted headband, the brow which has been destined for a diadem? 
For Christ Jesus has made us even kings to God and His Father. What have you in common with the flower 
which is to die? You have a flower in the Branch of Jesse, upon which the grace of the Divine Spirit in all 
its fulness rested—a flower undefiled, unfading, everlasting, by choosing which the good soldier, too, has 
got promotion in the heavenly ranks. Blush, ye fellow-soldiers of his, henceforth not to be condemned 
even by him, but by some soldier of Mithras, who, at his initiation in the gloomy cavern, in the camp, it 
may well be said, of darkness, when at the sword’s point a crown is presented to him, as though in 
mimicry of martyrdom, and thereupon put upon his head, is admonished to resist and cast it off, and, if 
you like, transfer it to his shoulder, saying that Mithras is his crown. And thenceforth he is never crowned; 
and he has that for a mark to show who he is, if anywhere he be subjected to trial in respect of his 
religion; and he is at once believed to be a soldier of Mithras if he throws the crown away—if he say that 
in his god he has his crown. Let us take note of the devices of the devil, who is wont to ape some of God’s 
things with no other design than, by the faithfulness of his servants, to put us to shame, and to condemn 
us. 


circumstances which caused him so to do were as follows. A certain bishop, Abdas by name, adorned with 
many virtues, was stirred with undue zeal and destroyed a Pyreum, Pyreum being the name given by the 
Persians to the temples of the fire which they regarded as their God. 


On being informed of this by the Magi Isdigirdes sent for Abdas and first in moderate language 
complained of what had taken place and ordered him to rebuild the Pyreum. 


This the bishop, in reply, positively refused to do, and thereupon the king threatened to destroy all the 
churches, and in the end carried out all his threats, for first he gave orders for the execution of that holy 
man and then commanded the destruction of the churches. Now I am of opinion that to destroy the 
Pyreum was wrong and inexpedient, for not even the divine Apostle, when he came to Athens and saw the 
city wholly given to idolatry, destroyed any one of the altars which the Athenians honoured, but convicted 
them of their ignorance by his arguments, and made manifest the truth. But the refusal to rebuild the 
fallen temple, and the determination to choose death rather than so do, I greatly praise and honour, and 
count to be a deed worthy of the martyr’s crown; for building a shrine in honour of the fire seems to me to 
be equivalent to adoring it. 


From this beginning arose a tempest which stirred fierce and cruel waves against the nurslings of the true 
faith, and when thirty years had gone by the agitation still remained kept up by the Magi, as the sea is 
kept in commotion by the blasts of furious winds. Magi is the name given by the Persians to the 
worshippers of the sun and moon but I have exposed their fabulous system in another treatise and have 
adduced solutions of their difficulties. 


On the death of Isdigirdes, Vararanes, his son, inherited at once the kingdom and the war against the 
faith, and dying in his turn left them both together to his son. To relate the various kinds of tortures and 
cruelties inflicted on the saints is no easy task. In some cases the hands were flayed, in others the back; of 
others they stripped the heads of skin from brow to beard; others were enveloped in split reeds with the 
cut part turned inwards and were surrounded with tight bandages from head to foot; then each of the 
reeds was dragged out by force, and, tearing away the adjacent portions of the skin, caused severe agony; 
pits were dug and carefully greased in which quantities of mice were put; then they let down the martyrs, 
bound hand and foot, so as not to be able to protect themselves from the animals, to be food for the mice, 
and the mice, under stress of hunger, little by little devoured the flesh of the victims, causing them long 
and terrible suffering. By others sufferings were endured even more terrible than these, invented by the 
enemy of humanity and the opponent of the truth, but the courage of the martyrs was unbroken, and they 
hastened unbidden in their eagerness to win that death which ushers men into indestructible life. 


Of these I will cite one or two to serve as examples of the courage of the rest. Among the noblest of the 
Persians was one called Hormisdas, by race an Achaemenid and the son of a Prefect. On receiving 
information that he was a Christian the king summoned him and ordered him to abjure God his Saviour. 
He replied that the royal orders were neither right nor reasonable, “for he,” so he went on, “who is taught 
to find no difficulty in spurning and denying the God of all, will haply the more easily despise a king who is 
a man of mortal nature; and if, sir, he who denies thy sovereignty is deserving of the severest punishment, 
how much more terrible a chastisement is not due to him who denies the Creator of the world?” The king 
ought to have admired the wisdom of what was said, but, instead of this, he stripped the noble athlete of 
his wealth and rank, and ordered him to go clad in nothing save a loin cloth, and drive the camels of the 
army. After some days had gone by, as he looked out of his chamber, he saw the excellent man scorched by 
the rays of the sun, and covered with dust, and he bethought him of his father’s illustrious rank, and sent 
for him, and told him to put on a tunic of linen. Then thinking the toil he had suffered, and the kindness 
shewn him, had softened his heart, “Now at least,” said he “give over your opposition, and deny the 
carpenter’s son.” Full of holy zeal Hormisdas tore the tunic and flung it away saying, “If you think that 
this will make one give up the true faith, keep your present with your false belief.” When the king saw 
how bold he was he drove him naked from the palace. 


One Suenes, who owned a thousand slaves, resisted the King, and refused to deny his master. The King 
therefore asked him which of his slaves was the vilest, and to this slave handed over the ownership of all 
the rest, and gave him Suenes to be his slave. He also gave him in marriage Suenes’ wife, supposing that 
thus he could bend the will of the champion of the truth. But he was disappointed, for he had built his 
house upon the rock. 


The king also seized and imprisoned a deacon of the name of Benjamin. After two years there came an 
envoy from Rome, to treat of other matters, who, when he was informed of this imprisonment, petitioned 
the king to release the deacon. The king ordered Benjamin to promise that he would not attempt to teach 
the Christian religion to any of the Magi, and the envoy exhorted Benjamin to obey, but Benjamin, after he 
heard what the envoy had to say, replied, “It is impossible for me not to impart the light which I have 
received; for how great a penalty is due for the hiding of our talent is taught in the history of the holy 
gospels.” Up to this time the King had not been informed of this refusal and ordered him to be set free. 
Benjamin continued as he was wont seeking to catch them that were held down by the darkness of 
ignorance, and bringing them to the light of knowledge. After a year information of his conduct was given 
to the king, and he was summoned and ordered to deny Him whom he worshipped. He then asked the 
king “What punishment should be assigned to one who should desert his allegiance and prefer another?” 


“Death and torture,” said the king. “How then” continued the wise deacon “should he be treated who 
abandons his Maker and Creator, makes a God of one of his fellow slaves, and offers to him the honour 
due to his Lord?” Then the king was moved with wrath, and had twenty reeds pointed, and driven into the 
nails of his hands and feet. When he saw that Benjamin took this torture for child’s play, he pointed 
another reed and drove it into his privy part and by working it up and down caused unspeakable agony. 
After this torture the impious and savage tyrant ordered him to be impaled upon a stout knotted staff, and 
so the noble sufferer gave up the ghost. 


Innumerable other similar deeds of violence were committed by these impious men, but we must not be 
astonished that the Lord of all endures their savagery and impiety, for indeed before the reign of 
Constantine the Great all the Roman emperors wreaked their wrath on the friends of the truth, and 
Diocletian, on the day of the Saviour’s passion, destroyed the churches throughout the Roman Empire, but 
after nine years had gone by they rose again in bloom and beauty many times larger and more splendid 
than before, and he and his iniquity perished. 


These wars and the victory of the church had been predicted by the Lord, and the event teaches us that 
war brings us more blessing than peace. Peace makes us delicate, easy and cowardly. War whets our 
courage and makes us despise this present world as passing away. But these are observations which we 
have often made in other writings. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


OF THEODORUS, BISHOP OF MOPSUESTIA 


When the divine Theodorus was ruling the church of Antioch, Theodorus, bishop of Mopsuestia, a doctor 
of the whole church and successful combatant against every heretical phalanx, ended this life. He had 
enjoyed the teaching of the great Diodorus, and was the friend and fellow-worker of the holy John, for 
they both together benefited by the spiritual draughts given by Diodorus. Six-and-thirty years he had 
spent in his bishopric, fighting against the forces of Arius and Eunomius, struggling against the piratical 
band of Apollinarius, and finding the best pasture for God’s sheep. His brother Polychronius was the 
excellent bishop of Apamea, a man gifted with great eloquence and of illustrious character. 


I shall now make an end of my history, and shall entreat those who meet with it to requite my labour with 
their prayers. The narrative now embraces a period of 105 years, beginning from the Arian madness and 
ending with the death of the admirable Theodorus and Theodotus. I will give a list of the bishops of great 
cities after the persecution. 


List of the bishops of great cities. 


Of Rome:— 

Malta dOSe. ie eels so ties cucrtiecd eae adsd saccade ea Shela ie dbs at hes eeMbrch edo wantoe dee hake dled eRe ear notation Bhs 
ba tiaee [Melchiades. 311-314] 

SIWVESTOT cae theo ish, Sede, Soe arias ee ie Ns ey ERE, © ede De Bhs BENS A IE, DAE PEE Pe OE 
SiRa dieting Genk See eclodn el dense Area Lk [314-335] 

JULIUS S33: fone ae cea ootee Wal allie cher ee Bis es Shey raws aloes ole Ta AA aie Seeds Be aedaade dh, Gel Geka ete Bin ates ES [337-352. 
Mark Jan. to Oct., 336] 

TBO MAUS 5s osha Sends Scented wo ale oe eon GD Shonen God weg te aS eudbuks Gided! pane Ba pydWy hater Mass b eos d ron) wee de gubk Aeese gs done 
sthgee beable his Nie seed ieee ates [352-366] 

DAMASUS s 5.5cc tia cits BEA ea ate ae 8 SED eal aa oe OS A ge ahd Bane ete as Wl a eae adits Deh fe awl ees es eae aE Saat Aah 
SsotSidy inerecuads srhcbetesiaeensh ol setae less ube [366-384] 

SUTACTUSS -ic6 20h soy. susi Bead vas aaa ik ee Bsa eines SAS BET Bile OER IRE Atco Mose St Bice a ea ee BOO ENG a8 ee Se Se a i IE as uct ct tit elas 
J sttbunl ave caads Gott eos brea Sap Pee Stk [384-398] 

ATVASLASIUS s:$: 5 Fo 5 i eae Wat nce aes oe a NED od aes WO NGA HS EOE Ae DEN ie BE as Std Bp eb Ba ae 
on sek dart Mecoseilin eta oe calorie hans Doki cates [398-401] 

INTO CO TUAUS sos. Ss hicicplie dbs sh adage Sisia eens ek Wesel Sea ORGS GO Reeth hp Bw gl Behe Baar ease nah Sale a Disncd yh ting las BND TERR eh Ry Sinks Bares etd 
PSA an iyi Se nants dhs Sabet Rak eer ws [402-417] 

BOmifa Gi So. 0 562. oso se eet BE es eres ga ES RE ah eae tk tie eb he tach Seb Ps Hts a 
shoe thie baderes cease ea [418-422] 

ZLOSINUS), ote didn & aia bates uve e ede eh. SEAS Bk Sue Rie Wal ee wae se etka Gees hes WE SRE WI ES ta A eh } hated Aa 


Philogonius: (Orthodox) scsi. culevwie es, ge ae teauge oad See daa Pale ab at Pay tai eo Fela oe The. aealgetectg 
so itaet' dance aretha, ahs [318-323] 


Euistathius:(Orthodox):. 3 4.5 cee See eis end AE Sieh ce be Es Ge ae ae eed ee eae eae Ae Gees Rains Ge eS 
Set iweeck, heer ed [325-328] 


Euphrontus (Arians) ccs. fis ahs bes woes eo ead aude bbe detse Big Rope ia RPE Mle AUG Tbe Se ddA Rae VRC ERG 8 gate We Bee 
baw aaa Bet ces [330-332] 


Meletius: (Orthodox) ie sect de sei taad ech oSicns, BEE i eS SS Bt ae a ed SOE BA ET CEES Feed 
a esstest atest x [360 (died) 381] 


Flavianus: (OTthOd OX) 3ass cece he od 4 Bis dR ve eee a ee a A I ee i ee Ws ete 
Ba eetectcee G POT E [381-404] 


Porphyrius\ (Orthodox) <i: oo seins ete tee aa ele we cok ae ates EERE ka Aid fa th andea he ch ae Seca ened ean ella ee Res ected 
saataeeioeee deste aiwy ater [404-413] 


Alexander: (OrthodOX) fs %5 ov ce: eas ae ced ea ele ep Sea Sek onal 4 AP Be ee ates a) Babee cd eis SA Teles’ Sucltsl av ww Seele gods 
ratantet an ceatie-hctae tay ons [413-419] 


Theodotus: (Orthod Ox) ss sccic ce dated Sate ore tp Hole Maine Bede Moraga lia Mae Rote ghia ip lie) sha hode hgh oped) seared he: a ele Me ye Oars agate Mele 
Soe titeae anh cee e e a [419-429] 


Paulinus. If; (EUStathians) jmc33: 35 i eee Be gia aia a esas ese ee elses Ea SAE eee Oa EE Sag eee eee 
Paar cette Mates ts [362-388] 


Of Alexandria:— 


PO LOT 525 br iandein des fee Se ca yh sel Rao EEle PEATE Be oS ee asides oll Rata teh RR RE MSE Oe BS SNES a sectd. tied dailay Messed oxy 
Lele vate Mascucdis naan Sleek tag [301-312] 


ALSGXANGIERS ars. fei dig ads cn ey do fh blebs euidcs, eo Ub c8 divete cee ad, Gh at seuan BT MLISy Bsus on das Ghadudhar Dads Syesaeielots gevende dau G whe Sonalade-se 
aelsatoltie’ Saat Sestares atin Moana os heses wet thid [313-326] 


ihdet hres Cotuaiec tia ae ids ac [356-362] 

Athanasius. <0 cds os-icted iceeveya seed te Avene So leek Beds EE Ae ea ete digg Ste aed ae a4 Blak 
Bean Mae side Gow Grebmanee Tey oh waghads [363-373] 

Peter (disciple of Athanasius). . 2... 0. cc ce ee ee et eee ee eee eee ene eee 
widely bile “a ae Seta [373-373] 

Peis: (AGIAN): 250.25 ese chek See ee bd aw ee aan PREY whats a oa Ga he dal Aen OSE EE Os, ek ee Seed Sade 
Sig dteiehael & Faatadla wlacclaiate [373-377] 

POGCT a, frente ged Rac Mae hag TR Nea GM Dee gee WE oe gol Seas RHEE GR EU le andy ERMINE ST hea BE hes 
pave Sob tive Rhee cow ai coin’ eee Sd [377-378] 

TAIMIOCAY 20°, feeeteie end, 22252 stators avgniteed as bo 4, Ae wy be ohdeed ha ened emote sey dogs deren Chau eos Ga bead beg nea deb tase Mibseal Ale! Shine Aw Gt aad: ames 
LPs ue dh dee Mite wma scahaliorenes at [378-385] 

"THQ OPTUS o2oie. ss ssi cote ks as ee ESA Ua OLE Shaw A ELEN WI 88 ORL Ago i BA WE ERE eee Wee HE ele aie WRN 
Sedioak asain, € Wi gahes Ge gaan enol [385-412] 

GY ee Medes Paar taleneel dalle A late se Tee dey a geia A ale RTs eg NTR ag Nae taba, Dasara eid aW Regn heh cle, Sefer wetamatiarleaeNcaatedtr aNeaee 
Deusen debate y Meetcdss Seta Seeks [412-444] 

Of Jerusalem:— 

MACATIUS v3: ice a4 walt dad aru acd wos led Bee deh SIE Se oa he ee Peak a elves be aot Gaeta ACRE Sete tar 
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Dialogues. The “Eranistes” or “Polymorphus” of the Blessed Theodoretus, Bishop of Cyrus 


PROLOGUE 


Some men, distinguished neither by family nor education, and without any of the honourable notoriety 
that comes of an upright life, are ambitious of achieving fame by wicked ways. Of these was the famous 
Alexander, the coppersmith, a man of no sort of distinction at all,—no nobility of birth, no eloquence of 
speech, who never led a political party nor an army in the field; who never played the man in fight, but 
plied from day to day his ignominious craft, and won fame for nothing but his mad violence against Saint 
Paul. 


Shimei, again, an obscure person of servile rank, has become very renowned for his audacious attack on 
the holy David. 


It is said too that the originator of the Manichaean heresy was a mere whipping-block of a slave, and, 
from love of notoriety, composed his execrable and superstitious writings. 


The same line of conduct is pursued by many now, who after turning their backs on the honourable glory 
of virtue on account of the toil to be undergone ere it be won, purchase to themselves the notoriety that 
comes of shame and disgrace. For through eagerness to pose as champions of new doctrines they pick up 
and get together the impiety of many heresies, and compile this heresy of death. 


Now I will endeavour briefly to dispute with them, with the double object of curing them, if I can, of their 
unsoundness, and of giving a word of warning to the whole. 


I call my work “Eranistes, or Polymorphus,” for, after getting together from many unhappy sources their 
baleful doctrines, they produce their patchwork and incongruous conceit. For to call our Lord Christ God 
only is the way of Simon, of Cerdo, of Marcion, and of others who share this abominable opinion. 


The acknowledgment of His birth from a Virgin, but coupled with the assertion that this birth was merely 
a process of transition, and that God the Word took nothing of the Virgin’s nature, is stolen from 
Valentinus and Bardesanes and the adherents of their fables. 


To call the godhead and the manhood of the Lord Christ one nature is the error filched from the follies of 
Apollinarius. 


Again the attribution of capacity of suffering to the divinity of the Christ is a theft from the blasphemy of 
Arius and Eunomius. Thus the main principle of their teaching is like beggars’ gabardines—a cento of ill- 
matched rags. 


So I call this work Eranistes or Polymorphus. I shall write it in the form of a dialogue with questions and 
answers, propositions, solutions, and antitheses, and all else that a dialogue ought to have. I shall not 
insert the names of the questioners and respondents in the body of the dialogue as did the wise Greeks of 
old, but I shall write them at the side at the beginning of the paragraphs. They, indeed, put their writings 
in the hands of readers highly and variously educated, and to whom literature was life. I, on the contrary, 
wish the reading of what I write, and the discovery of whatever good it may give, to be an easy task, even 
to the illiterate. This I think will be facilitated if the characters of the interlocutors are plainly shown by 
their names in the margin, so the disputant who argues on behalf of the apostolical decrees is called 
“Orthodoxos,” and his opponent “Eranistes.” A man who is fed by the charity of many we commonly call 
“Beggar;” a man who knows how to get money together we call a “Chrematistes.” So we have given our 
disputant this name from his character and pursuits. 


I beg that all those into whose hands my book may fall will lay aside all preconceived opinion and put the 
truth to the test. For clearness’ sake I will divide my book into three dialogues. The first will contain the 
contention that the Godhead of the only-begotten Son is immutable. The second will by God’s help show 
that the union of the Godhead and the manhood of the Lord Christ is without confusion. The third will 
contend for the impassibility of the divinity of our saviour. After these three disputations we will subjoin 
several others as it were to complete them, giving formal proof under each head, and making it perfectly 
plain that the apostles’ doctrine is preserved by us. 


DIALOGUE I 
THE IMMUTABLE 


Orthodoxos and Eranistes. 


Orth.—Better were it for us to agree and abide by the apostolic doctrine in its purity. But since, I know not 
how, you have broken the harmony, and are now offering us new doctrines, let us, if you please, with no 
kind of quarrel, investigate the truth. 


Eran.—We need no investigation, for we exactly hold the truth. 


Orth.—This is what every heretic supposes. Aye, even Jews and Pagans reckon that they are defending the 
doctrines of the truth; and so also do not only the followers of Plato and Pythagoras, but Epicureans too, 
and they that are wholly without God or belief. It becomes us, however, not to be the slaves of a priori 
assumption, but to search for the knowledge of the truth. 


Eran.—I admit the force of what you say and am ready to act on your suggestion. 


Orth.—Since then you have made no difficulty in yielding to this my preliminary exhortation, I ask you in 
the next place not to suffer the investigation of the truth to depend on the reasonings of men, but to track 
the footprints of the apostles and prophets, and saints who followed them. For so wayfarers when they 
wander from the high-road are wont to consider well the pathways, if haply they shew any prints of men 
or horses or asses or mules going this way or that, and when they find any such they trace the tracks as 
dogs do and leave them not till once more they are in the right road. 


Eran.—So let us do. Lead on yourself, as you began the discussion. 


Orth—Let us, therefore, first make careful and thorough investigation into the divine names,—I mean 
substance, and essences, and persons and proprieties, and let us learn and define how they differ the one 
from the other. Then let us thus handle afterwards what follows. 


Eran.—You give us a very admirable and proper introduction to our argument. When these points are 
clear, our discussion will go forward without let or obstacle. 


Orth.—Since we have decided then that this must be our course of procedure, tell me, my friend, do we 
acknowledge one substance of God, alike of Father and of the only begotten Son and of the Holy Ghost, as 
we have been taught by Holy Scripture, both Old and New, and by the Fathers in Council in Nicaea, or do 
we follow the blasphemy of Arius? 


Eran.—We confess one substance of the Holy Trinity. 


Orth.—And do we reckon hypostasis to signify anything else than substance, or do we take it for another 
name of substance? 


Eran.—Is there any difference between substance and hypostasis? 


Orth—In extra Christian philosophy there is not, for ousia signifies to on, that which is, and hupostasis 
that which subsists. But according to the doctrine of the Fathers there is the same difference between 
ousia and hupostasis as between the common and the particular, and the species and the individual. 


Eran.—Tell me more clearly what is meant by race or kind, and species and individual. 


Orth.—We speak of race or kind with regard to the animal, for it means many things at once. It indicates 
both the rational and the irrational; and again there are many species of irrational, creatures that fly, 
creatures that are amphibious, creatures that go on foot, and creatures that swim. And of these species 
each is marked by many subdivisions; of creatures that go on foot there is the lion, the leopard, the bull, 
and countless others. So, too, of flying creatures and the rest there are many species; yet all of them, 
though the species are the aforesaid, belong to one and the same animal race. Similarly the name man is 
the common name of mankind; for it means the Roman, the Athenian, the Persian, the Sauromatian, the 
Egyptian, and, in a word, all who are human, but the name Paulus or Petrus does not signify what is 
common to the kind but some particular man; for no one on hearing of Paul turns in thought to Adam or 
Abraham or Jacob, but thinks of him alone whose name he has heard. But if he hears the word man simply, 
he does not fix his mind on the individual, but bethinks him of the Indian, the Scythian, and the 
Massagete, and of all the race of men together, and we learn this not only from nature, but also from Holy 
Scripture, for God said, we read, “I will destroy man from the face of the earth,” and this he spake of 
countless multitudes, and when more than two thousand and two hundred years had gone by after Adam, 
he brought universal destruction on men through the flood, and so the blessed David says: “Man that is in 
honour and understandeth not,” accusing not one here nor one there, but all men in common. A thousand 
similar examples might be found, but we must not be tedious. 


Eran.—The difference between the common and the proper is shewed clearly. Now let us return to 
discussion about ousia and hupostasis 


Orth.—As then the name man is common to human nature, so we understand the divine substance to 
indicate the Holy Trinity; but the hypostasis denotes any person, as the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost; for, following the definitions of the Holy Fathers, we say that hypostasis and individuality mean the 
same thing. 


Eran.—We agree that this is so. 


Orth.—Whatever then is predicated of the divine nature is common both to the Father, to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost, as for instance “God,” “Lord,” “Creator,” “Almighty,” and so forth. 


Eran.—Without question these words are common to the Trinity. 


Orth.—But all that naturally denotes the hypostasis ceases to be common to the Holy Trinity, and denotes 
the hypostasis to which it is proper, as, for instance, the names “Father,” “Unbegotten,” are peculiar to the 
Father; while again the names “Son,” “Only Begotten,” “God the Word,” do not denote the Father, nor yet 
the Holy Ghost, but the Son, and the words “Holy Ghost,” “Paraclete,” naturally denote the hypostasis of 
the Spirit. 


Eran.—But does not Holy Scripture call both the Father and the Son “Spirit”? 


Orth.—Yes, it calls both the Father and the Son “Spirit,” signifying by this term the incorporeal illimitable 
character of the divine nature. The Holy Scripture only calls the hypostasis of the Spirit “Holy Ghost.” 


Eran.—This is indisputable. 


Orth.—Since then we assert that some terms are common to the Holy Trinity, and some peculiar to each 
hypostasis, do we assert the term “immutable” to be common to the substance or peculiar to any 
hypostasis? 


Eran.—The term “immutable” is common to the Trinity, for it is impossible for part of the substance to be 
mutable and part immutable. 


Orth.—You have well said, for as the term mortal is common to mankind, so are “immutable” and 
‘Invariable” to the Holy Trinity. So the only-begotten Son is immutable, as are both the Father that begat 
Him and the Holy Ghost. 


Eran.—Immutable. 


Orth.—How then do you advance the statement in the gospel “the word became flesh,” and predicate 
mutation of the immutable nature? 


Eran.—We assert Him to have been made flesh not by mutation, but as He Himself knows. 


Orth.—If He is not said to have become flesh by taking flesh, one of two things must be asserted, either 
that he underwent the mutation into flesh, or was only so seen in appearance, and in reality was God 
without flesh. 


Eran.—This is the doctrine of the disciples of Valentinus, Marcion, and of the Manichees, but we have 
been taught without dispute that the divine Word was made flesh. 


Orth.—But in what sense do you mean “was made flesh”? “Took flesh,” or “was changed into flesh”? 
Eran.—As we have heard the evangelist say, “the word was made flesh.” 
Orth.—In what sense do you understand “was made”? 


Eran.—He who underwent mutation into flesh was made flesh, and, as I said just now, as He knows. But 
we know that with Him all things are possible, for He changed the water of the Nile into blood, and day 
into night, and made the sea dry land, and filled the dry wilderness with water, and we hear the prophet 
saying “Whatsoever the Lord pleased that did He in heaven, and in earth, in the seas and all deep places.” 


Orth.—The creature is transformed by the Creator as He will, for it is mutable and obeys the nod of Him 
that fashioned it. But His nature is immutable and invariable, wherefore of the creature the prophet saith 
“He that maketh and transformeth all things.” But of the divine Word the great David says “Thou art the 
same and thy years shall not fail.” And again the same God says of Himself “For I am the Lord and I 
change not.” 


Eran.—What is hidden ought not to “be enquired into.” 


Orth.—Nor yet what is plain to be altogether ignored. 
Eran.—I am not aware of the manner of the incarnation. I have heard that the Word was made flesh. 


Orth.—If He was made flesh by mutation He did not remain what He was before, and this is easily 
intelligible from several analogies. Sand, for instance, when it is subjected to heat, first becomes fluid, 
then is changed and congealed into glass, and at the time of the change alters its name, for it is no longer 
called sand but glass. 


Eran.—So it is. 


Orth.—And while we call the fruit of the vine grape, when once we have pressed it, we speak of it no 
longer as grape, but as wine. 


Eran.—Certainly. 


Orth.—And the wine itself, after it has undergone a change, it is our custom to name no longer wine, but 
vinegar. 


Eran.—True. 


Orth.—And similarly stone when burnt and in solution is no longer called stone, but lime. And 
innumerable other similar instances might be found where mutation involves a change of name. 


Eran.—Agreed. 


Orth.—If therefore you assert that the Divine Word underwent the change in the flesh, why do you call 
Him God and not flesh? for change of name fits in with the alteration of nature. For if where the things 
which undergo change have some relation to their former condition (for there is a certain approximation 
of vinegar to wine and of wine to the fruit of the vine, and of glass to sand) they receive another name 
after their alteration, how, where the difference between them is infinite and as wide as that which divides 
a gnat from the whole visible and invisible creation (for so wide, nay much wider, is the difference 
between the nature of flesh and of Godhead) is it possible for the same name to obtain after the change? 


Eran.—I have said more than once that He was made flesh not by mutation, but continuing still to be what 
He was, He was made what He was not. 


Orth.—But unless this word “was made” becomes quite clear it suggests mutation and alteration, for 
unless He was made flesh by taking flesh He was made flesh by undergoing mutation. 


Eran.—But the word “take” is your own invention. The Evangelist says the Word was made flesh. 


Orth.—You seem either to be ignorant of the sacred Scripture, or to do it wrong knowingly. Now if you are 
ignorant, I will teach you; if you are doing wrong, I will convict you. Answer then; do you acknowledge the 
teaching of the divine Paul to be of the Spirit? 


Eran.—Certainly. 
Orth.—And do you allow that the same Spirit wrought through both Evangelists and Apostles? 


Eran.—Yes, for so have I learnt from the Apostolic Scripture “There are diversities of gifts but the same 
spirit,” and again “All these things worketh that one and the selfsame spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as He will,” and again “Having the same Spirit of the Faith.” 


Orth.—Your introduction of the apostolic testimony is in season. If we assert that the instruction alike of 
the evangelists and of the apostles is of the same spirit, listen how the apostle interprets the words of the 
Gospel, for in the Epistle to the Hebrews he says, “Verily he took not on him the nature of angels, but he 
took on him the seed of Abraham.” Now tell me what you mean by the seed of Abraham. Was not that 
which was naturally proper to Abraham proper also to the seed of Abraham? 


Eran.—No; not without exception, for Christ did no sin. 


Orth.—Sin is not of nature, but of corrupt will. On this very account, therefore, I did not say indefinitely 
what Abraham had, but what he had according to nature, that is to say, body and reasonable soul. Now 
tell me plainly; will you acknowledge that the seed of Abraham was endowed with body and reasonable 
soul? If not, in this point you agree with the ravings of Apollinarius. But I will compel you to confess this 
by other means. Tell me now; had the Jews a body and a reasonable soul? 


Eran.—Of course they had. 


Orth.—So when we hear the prophet saying, “But thou, Israel, art my servant, Jacob whom I have chosen, 
the seed of Abraham my friend,” are we to understand the Jews to be bodies only? Are we not to 


understand them to be men consisting of bodies and souls? 
Eran.—True. 


Orth.—And the seed of Abraham not without soul nor yet intelligence, but with everything which 
characterizes the seed of Abraham? 


Eran.—He who so says puts forward two sons. 


Orth.—But he who says that the Divine Word is changed into the flesh does not even acknowledge one 
Son, for mere flesh by itself is not a son; but we confess one Son who took upon Him the seed of Abraham, 
according to the divine apostle, and wrought the salvation of mankind. But if you do not accept the 
apostolic preaching, say so openly. 


Eran.—But we maintain that the utterances of the apostles are inconsistent, for there appears to be a 
certain inconsistency between “the Word was made flesh” and “took upon Him the seed of Abraham.” 


Orth.—It is because you lack intelligence, or because you are arguing for arguing’s sake, that the 
consistent seems inconsistent. It does not so appear to men who use sound reasoning; for the divine 
apostle teaches that the Divine Word was made Flesh, not by mutation, but by taking on Him the seed of 
Abraham. At the same time, too, he recalls the promise given to Abraham. Or do you not remember the 
promises given to the Patriarch by the God of the Universe? 


Eran.—What promises? 


Orth.—When He brought him out of his father’s house, and ordered him to come into Palestine, did He not 
say to him “I will bless them that bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee, and in thy seed shall all 
families of the earth be blessed”? 


Eran.—I remember these promises. 


Orth.—Remember, too, the covenants made by God with Isaac and Jacob, for He gave them, too, the same 
promises, confirming the former by the second and the third. 


Eran.—I remember them too. 


Orth.—It is in relation to these covenants that the divine apostle writes in his Epistle to the Galatians 
“Now to Abraham and his seed were the promises made.” He saith not “seeds” as of many, but as of one. . 
. which is Christ, very plainly showing that the manhood of Christ sprang from the seed of Abraham, and 
fulfilled the promise made to Abraham. 


Eran.—So the apostle says. 


Orth.—Enough has been said to remove all the controversy raised on this point. But I will nevertheless 
remind you of another prediction. The blessing given to the Patriarch Jacob and to his father and his 
grandfather was given by him to his son Judah alone. He said “A Prince shall not fail Judah, nor a leader 
from his loins, until he shall have come to whom it is in store, and he is the expectation of the Gentiles.” 
Or do you not accept this prediction as spoken of the Saviour Christ? 


Eran.—Jews give erroneous interpretations of prophecies of this kind, but I am a Christian; I trust in the 
Divine word; and I receive the prophecies without doubt. 


Orth.—Since then you confess that you believe the prophecies and acknowledge the predictions have been 
divinely uttered about our Saviour, consider what follows as to the intention of the words of the apostle, 
for while pointing out that the promises made to the patriarchs have reached their fulfilment, he uttered 
those remarkable words “He took not on Him the nature of angels,” all but saying the promise is true; the 
Lord has fulfilled His pledges; the fount of blessing is open to the gentiles; God had taken on Him the seed 
of Abraham; through it He brings about the promised salvation; through it He confirms the promise of the 
gentiles. 


Eran.—The words of the Prophet fit in admirably with those of the apostle. 


Orth.—So again the divine apostle, reminding us of the blessing of Judah, and pointing out how it received 
its fulfilment exclaims “For it is evident that our Lord sprang out of Judah.” So too the Prophet Micah and 
the evangelist Matthew. For the former spoke his prediction, and the latter connects the prophecy with his 
narrative. What is extraordinary is that he says that the open enemies of the truth plainly told Herod that 
the Christ is born in Bethlehem, for it is written, he says, “And thou Bethlehem in the land of Judah art not 
the least among the Princes of Judah for out of thee shall come a Governor who shall rule my people 
Israel.” Now let us subjoin what the Jews in their malignity omitted and so made the witness imperfect. 
For the prophet, after saying “Out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be Ruler in Israel” adds 
“Whose goings forth have been of old, from everlasting.” 


V 


To Scapula 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. THELWALL. 


CHAPTER I 


We are not in any great perturbation or alarm about the persecutions we suffer from the ignorance of 
men; for we have attached ourselves to this sect, fully accepting the terms of its covenant, so that, as men 
whose very lives are not their own, we engage in these conflicts, our desire being to obtain God’s 
promised rewards, and our dread lest the woes with which He threatens an unchristian life should 
overtake us. Hence we shrink not from the grapple with your utmost rage, coming even forth of our own 
accord to the contest; and condemnation gives us more pleasure than acquittal. We have sent, therefore, 
this tract to you in no alarm about ourselves, but in much concern for you and for all our enemies, to say 
nothing of our friends. For our religion commands us to love even our enemies, and to pray for those who 
persecute us, aiming at a perfection all its own, and seeking in its disciples something of a higher type 
than the commonplace goodness of the world. For all love those who love them; it is peculiar to Christians 
alone to love those that hate them. Therefore mourning over your ignorance, and compassionating human 
error, and looking on to that future of which every day shows threatening signs, necessity is laid on us to 
come forth in this way also, that we may set before you the truths you will not listen to openly. 


CHAPTER II 


We are worshippers of one God, of whose existence and character Nature teaches all men; at whose 
lightnings and thunders you tremble, whose benefits minister to your happiness. You think that others, 
too, are gods, whom we know to be devils. However, it is a fundamental human right, a privilege of 
nature, that every man should worship according to his own convictions: one man’s religion neither harms 
nor helps another man. It is assuredly no part of religion to compel religion—to which free-will and not 
force should lead us—the sacrificial victims even being required of a willing mind. You will render no real 
service to your gods by compelling us to sacrifice. For they can have no desire of offerings from the 
unwilling, unless they are animated by a spirit of contention, which is a thing altogether undivine. 
Accordingly the true God bestows His blessings alike on wicked men and on His own elect; upon which 
account He has appointed an eternal judgment, when both thankful and unthankful will have to stand 
before His bar. Yet you have never detected us—sacrilegious wretches though you reckon us to be—in any 
theft, far less in any sacrilege. But the robbers of your temples, all of them swear by your gods, and 
worship them; they are not Christians, and yet it is they who are found guilty of sacrilegious deeds. We 
have not time to unfold in how many other ways your gods are mocked and despised by their own 
votaries. So, too, treason is falsely laid to our charge, though no one has ever been able to find followers 
of Albinus, or Niger, or Cassius, among Christians; while the very men who had sworn by the genii of the 
emperors, who had offered and vowed sacrifices for their safety, who had often pronounced condemnation 
on Christ’s disciples, are till this day found traitors to the imperial throne. A Christian is enemy to none, 
least of all to the Emperor of Rome, whom he knows to be appointed by his God, and so cannot but love 
and honour; and whose well-being moreover, he must needs desire, with that of the empire over which he 
reigns so long as the world shall stand—for so long as that shall Rome continue. To the emperor, 
therefore, we render such reverential homage as is lawful for us and good for him; regarding him as the 
human being next to God who from God has received all his power, and is less than God alone. And this 
will be according to his own desires. For thus—as less only than the true God—he is greater than all 
besides. Thus he is greater than the very gods themselves, even they, too, being subject to him. We 
therefore sacrifice for the emperor’s safety, but to our God and his, and after the manner God has 
enjoined, in simple prayer. For God, Creator of the universe, has no need of odours or of blood. These 
things are the food of devils. But we not only reject those wicked spirits: we overcome them; we daily hold 
them up to contempt; we exorcise them from their victims, as multitudes can testify. So all the more we 
pray for the imperial well-being, as those who seek it at the hands of Him who is able to bestow it. And 
one would think it must be abundantly clear to you that the religious system under whose rules we act is 
one inculcating a divine patience; since, though our numbers are so great—constituting all but the 
majority in every city—we conduct ourselves so quietly and modestly; I might perhaps say, known rather 
as individuals than as organized communities, and remarkable only for the reformation of our former 
vices. For far be it from us to take it ill that we have laid on us the very things we wish, or in any way plot 
the vengeance at our own hands, which we expect to come from God. 


Eran.—You have done well in adducing the whole evidence of the Prophet, for he points out that He who 
was born in Bethlehem was God. 


Orth.—Not God only but also Man; Man as sprung from Judah after the flesh and born in Bethlehem; and 
God as existing before the ages. For the words “Out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be 
Ruler,” shew his birth after the flesh which has taken place in the last days; while the words “Whose 
goings forth have been of old, from everlasting” plainly proclaim His existence before the ages. In like 
manner also the divine apostle in his Epistle to the Romans bewailing the change to the worse of the 
ancient felicity of the Jews, and calling to mind their divine promises and legislation, goes on to say 
“Whose are the fathers, and of whom concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all God blessed for 
ever Amen,” and in this same passage he exhibits Him both as Creator of all things and Lord and Ruler as 
God and as sprung from the Jews as man. 


Eran.—Well; you have explained these passages, what should you say to the prophecy of Jeremiah? For 
this proclaims him to be God only. 


Orth.—Of what prophecy do you speak? 


Eran.—”This is our God and there shall none other be accounted of in comparison to him—he hath found 
out all the way of knowledge, and hath given it unto Jacob his servant and to Israel his beloved. Afterward 
did he shew himself upon earth and conversed with men.” 


In these words the Prophet speaks neither of the flesh, nor of manhood, nor of man, but of God alone. 


Orth.—What then is the good of reasoning? Do we say that the Divine nature is invisible? or do we dissent 
from the Apostle when he says “Immortal, invisible, the only God.” 


Eran.—Indubitably the Divine nature is invisible. 


Orth.—How then was it possible for the invisible nature to be seen without a body? Or do you not 
remember those words of the apostle in which he distinctly teaches the invisibility of the divine nature? 
He says “Whom no man hath seen nor can see.” If therefore the Divine Nature is invisible to men, and I 
will add too to Angels, tell me how he who cannot be seen or beheld was seen upon earth? 


Eran.—The Prophet says he was seen on the earth. 


Orth.—And the apostle says “Immortal, invisible, the only God” and “Whom no man hath seen and can 
see.” 


Eran.—What then? is the Prophet lying? 

Orth.—God forbid. Both utterances are the words of the Holy Ghost. 

Eran.—Let us inquire then how the invisible was seen. 

Orth.—Do not, I beg you, bring in human reason. I shall yield to scripture alone. 


Eran.—You shall receive no argument unconfirmed by Holy Scripture, and if you bring me any solution of 
the question deduced from Holy Scripture I will receive it, and will in no wise gainsay it. 


Orth.—You know how a moment ago we made the word of the evangelist clear by means of the testimony 
of the apostle; and that the divine apostle showed us how the Word became Flesh, saying plainly “for 
verily He took not on Him the nature of angels but He took on Him the seed of Abraham.” The same 
teacher will teach us how the divine Word was seen upon the earth and dwelt among men. 


Eran.—I submit to the words both of apostles and of prophets. Shew me then in accordance with your 
promise the interpretation of the prophecy. 


Orth.—The divine apostle, writing to Timothy, also says “without controversy great is the mystery of 
godliness. God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 
believed on in the world, received up into glory.” 


It is therefore plain that the divine nature is invisible, but the flesh visible, and that through the visible the 
invisible was seen, by its means working wonders and unveiling its own power, for with the hand He 
fashioned the sense of seeing and healed him that was blind from birth. Again He gave the power of 
hearing to the deaf, and loosed the fettered tongue, using his fingers for a tool and applying his spittle like 
some healing medicine. So again when He walked upon the sea He displayed the almighty power of the 
Godhead. Fitly, therefore, did the apostle say “God was manifest in the flesh.” For through it appeared the 
invisible nature beheld by its means by the angel hosts, for “He was seen,” he says, “of angels.” 


The nature then of bodiless beings has shared with us the enjoyment of this boon. 


Eran.—Then did not the angels see God before the manifestation of the Saviour? 
Orth.—The apostle says that He “was made manifest in the flesh and seen of angels.” 


Eran.—But the Lord said, “Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones, for I say unto you that 
their angels do always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven.” 


Orth.—But the Lord said again, “Not that any man hath seen the Father save he which is of God, he hath 
seen the Father.” Wherefore the evangelist plainly exclaims, “No man hath seen God at any time,” and 
confirms the word of the Lord, for he says, “The only begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father He 
hath declared Him,” and the great Moses, when he desired to see the invisible nature, heard the Lord God 
saying, “There shall no man see me and live.” 


Eran.—How then are we to understand the words, “Their angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven”? 


Orth.—Just as we commonly understand what is said about men who have been supposed to see God. 
Eran.—Pray make this plainer, for I do not understand. Can God be seen of men also? 

Orth.—Certainly not. 

Eran.—Yet we hear the divine scripture saying God appeared unto Abraham at the oak of Mamre; and 
Isaiah says “I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne high and lifted up,” and the same thing is said by Micah, 
by Daniel and Ezekiel. And of the lawgiver Moses it is related that “The Lord spake to Moses face to face 
as a man speaketh unto his friend,” and the God of the universe Himself said, “With him will I speak 


mouth to mouth, even apparently and not in dark speeches.” What then shall we say; did they behold the 
divine nature? 


Orth.—By no means, for God Himself said, “There shall no man see me and live.” 

Eran.—Then they who say that they have seen God are liars? 

Orth.—God forbid—they saw what it was possible for them to see. 

Eran.—Then the loving Lord accommodates his revelation to the capacity of them that see Him? 


Orth.—Yes; and this He has shewn through the Prophet, “for I,” He says, “have multiplied visions and by 
the hands of the Prophets was made like.” 


He does not say “was seen” but “was made like.” And making like does not shew the very nature of the 
thing seen. For even the image of the emperor does not exhibit the emperor’s nature, though it distinctly 
preserves his features. 


Eran.—This is obscure and not sufficiently plain. Was not then the substance of God seen by them who 
beheld those revelations? 


Orth.—No; for who is mad enough to dare to say so? 

Eran.—But yet it is said that they saw. 

Orth.—Yes; it is said; but we both in the exercise of reverent reason, and in reliance on the Divine 
utterances, which exclaim distinctly, “No man hath seen God at any time,” affirm that they did not see the 
Divine Nature, but certain visions adapted to their capacity. 


Eran.—So we say. 


Orth.—So also then let us understand of the angels when we hear that they daily see the face of your 
Father. For what they see is not the divine substance which cannot be circumscribed, comprehended, or 
apprehended, which embraces the universe, but some glory made commensurate with their nature. 


Eran.—This is acknowledged. 

Orth.—After the incarnation, however, He was seen also of angels, as the divine apostle says, not however 
by similitude of glory, but using the true and living covering of the flesh as a kind of screen. “God,” he 
says, “was made manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels.” 

Eran.—I accept this as Scripture, but Iam not prepared to accept the novelties of phrase. 


Orth.—What novelties of phrase have we introduced? 


Eran.—That of the “screen.” What Scripture calls the flesh of the Lord a screen? 


Orth.—You do not seem to be a very diligent reader of your Bible; if you had been you would not have 
found fault with what we have said as in a figure. For first of all the fact that the divine apostle says that 
the invisible nature was made manifest through the flesh allows us to understand the flesh as a screen of 
the Godhead. Secondly, the divine apostle in his Epistle to the Hebrews, distinctly uses the phrase, for he 
says, “Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the Holiest by the blood of Jesus by a new and 
living way, which he hath consecrated for us, through the veil, that is to say his flesh; and having an High 
Priest over the House of God. Coming with truth drawing near with a true heart in fulness of faith.” 
Eran.—Your demonstration is unanswerable, for it is based on apostolic authority. 


Orth.—Do not then charge us with innovation. We will adduce for you yet another prophetic authority, 
distinctly calling the Lord’s flesh a robe and mantle. 


Eran.—Should it not appear obscure and ambiguous we will say nothing against it, and be thankful for it. 
Orth.—I will make you yourself testify to the truth of the promise. You know how the Patriarch Jacob, 
when he was addressing Judah, limited the sovereignty of Judah by the birth of the Lord. “A prince shall 
not fail Judah, nor a leader from his loins until he shall have come to whom it is in store and he is the 
expectation of the Gentiles.” You have already confessed that this prophecy was uttered about the saviour. 
Eran.—I have. 


Orth.—Remember then what follows; for he says “And unto him shall the gathering of the people be... he 
shall wash his robe in wine and his mantle in the blood of the grape.” 


Eran.—The Patriarch spoke of garments, not of a body. 

Orth.—Tell me, then, when or where he washed his cloak in the blood of the grape? 

Eran.—Nay; tell me you when he reddened his body in it? 

Orth.—Answer I beseech you more reverently. Perhaps some of the uninitiated are within hearing. 
Eran.—I will both hear and answer in mystic language. 

Orth.—You know that the Lord called himself a vine? 

Eran.—Yes I know that he said “I am the true vine.” 

Orth.—Now what is the fruit of a vine called after it is pressed? 

Eran.—It is called wine. 


Orth.—When the soldiers wounded the Saviour’s side with the spear, what did the evangelist say was 
poured out from it? 


Eran.—Blood and water. 

Orth.—Well, then; he called the Saviour’s blood blood of the grape, for if the Lord is called a vine, and the 
fruit of the vine wine, and from the Lord’s side streams of blood and water flowed downwards over the 
rest of his body, fitly and appropriately the Patriarch foretells “He shall wash his robe in wine and his 


mantle in blood of the grape.” For as we after the consecration call the mystic fruit of the vine the Lord’s 
blood, so he called the blood of the true vine blood of the grape. 


Eran.—The point before us has been set forth in language at once mystical and clear. 


Orth.—Although what has been said is enough for your faith, I will, for confirmation of the faith, give you 
yet another proof. 


Eran.—I shall be grateful to you for so doing, for you will increase the favour done me. 

Orth.—You know how God called His own body bread? 

Eran.—Yes. 

Orth.—And how in another place he called His flesh corn? 

Eran.—Yes, I know. For I have heard Him saying “The hour is come that the Son of man should be 
glorified,” and “Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die it 


bringeth forth much fruit.” 


Orth.—Yes; and in the giving of the mysteries He called the bread, body, and what had been mixed, blood. 


Eran.—He so did. 
Orth.—Yet naturally the body would properly be called body, and the blood, blood. 
Eran.—Agreed. 


Orth.—But our Saviour changed the names, and to His body gave the name of the symbol and to the 
symbol that of his body. So, after calling himself a vine, he spoke of the symbol as blood. 


Eran.—True. But I am desirous of knowing the reason of the change of names. 


Orth.—To them that are initiated in divine things the intention is plain. For he wished the partakers in the 
divine mysteries not to give heed to the nature of the visible objects, but, by means of the variation of the 
names, to believe the change wrought of grace. For He, we know, who spoke of his natural body as corn 
and bread, and, again, called Himself a vine, dignified the visible symbols by the appellation of the body 
and blood, not because He had changed their nature, but because to their nature He had added grace. 


Eran.—The mysteries are spoken of in mystic language, and there is a clear declaration of that which is 
not known to all. 


Orth.—Since then it is agreed that the body of the Lord is called by the patriarch “robe” and “mantle” and 
we have reached the discussion of the divine mysteries, tell me truly, of what do you understand the Holy 
Food to be a symbol and type? Of the godhead of the Lord Christ, or of His body and His blood? 


Eran.—Plainly of those things of which they received the names. 
Orth.—You mean of the body and of the blood? 
Eran.—I do. 


Orth.—You have spoken as a lover of truth should speak, for when the Lord had taken the symbol, He did 
not say “this is my godhead,” but “this is my body;” and again “this is my blood” and in another place “the 
bread that I will give is my flesh which I will give for the life of the world.” 


Eran.—These words are true, for they are the divine oracles. 
Orth.—If then they are true, I suppose the Lord had a body. 
Eran.—No; for I maintain him to be bodiless. 

Orth.—But you confess that He had a body? 

Eran.—I say that the Word was made flesh, for so I have been taught. 


Orth.—It seems, as the proverb has it, as if we are drawing water in a pail with a hole in it. For after all 
our demonstrations and solutions of difficulties, you are bringing the same arguments round again. 


Eran.—I am not giving you my arguments, but those of the gospels. 


Orth.—And have I not given you the interpretation of the words of the gospels from those of prophets and 
apostles? 


Eran.—They do not serve to clear up the point at issue. 


Orth.—And yet we shewed how, being invisible, He was made manifest through flesh, and the relationship 
of this very flesh we have been taught by the sacred writers—”He took on Him the seed of Abraham.” And 
the Lord God said to the patriarch, “in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed,” and the 
apostle, “It is evident our Lord sprang out of Judah.” We adduced further several similar testimonies; but, 
since you are desirous of hearing yet others, listen to the apostle when he says, “For every high priest 
taken from among men is ordained that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices, wherefore it is of necessity 
that this man have somewhat also to offer.” 


Eran.—Point out, then, how He offered after taking a body. 


Orth.—The divine apostle himself clearly teaches in the very passage, for after a few words he says: 
“Wherefore, when He cometh into the world, He saith, sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not, but a body 
hast thou prepared me.” He does not say “into a body hast thou changed,” but “a body hast thou 
prepared,” and he shows plainly that the formation of the body was wrought by the Spirit in accordance 
with the utterance of the gospel, “Fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife; for that which is generated in 
her is of the Holy Ghost.” 


Eran.—The virgin then gave birth only to a body? 


Orth.—It appears that you do not even understand the composition of words, much less their meaning, for 
he is teaching Joseph the manner, not of the generation, but of the conception. For he does not say that 
which is generated of her, i.e. made, or formed, is of the Holy Ghost. Joseph, ignorant of the mystery, was 
suspicions of adultery; he was therefore plainly taught the formation by the Spirit. It is this which He 
signified through the prophet when He said “A body hast thou prepared me” for the divine Apostle being 
full of the Spirit interpreted the prediction. If then the offering of gifts is the special function of priests 
and Christ in His humanity was called priest and offered no other sacrifice save His own body, then the 
Lord Christ had a body. 


Eran.—This even I have repeatedly affirmed, and I do not say that the divine Word appeared without a 
body. What I maintain is not that He took a body but that He was made flesh. 


Orth.—So far as I see our contest lies with the supporters of Valentinus, of Marcion, and of Manes; but 
even they never had the hardihood to say that the immutable nature underwent mutation into flesh. 


Eran.—Reviling is unchristian. 


Orth.—We do not revile, but we are fighting for truth, and we are vexed at your arguing about the 
indisputable as though it could be disputed. However, I will endeavour to put an end to your ungracious 
contention. Answer now; do you remember the promises which God made to David? 


Eran.—Which? 

Orth.—Those which the prophet inserted in the 88th Psalm. 

Eran.—I know that many promises were made to David. Which are you enquiring about now? 
Orth.—Those which refer to the Lord Christ. 

Eran.—Recall the utterances yourself, for you promised to adduce your proofs. 


Orth.—Listen now how the prophet praises God at the very beginning of the Psalm. He saw with his 
prophetic eyes the future iniquity of his people, and the captivity that was in consequence foredoomed; 
yet he praised his own Lord for unfailing promises. “I will sing,” he says, “of the mercies of the Lord 
forever, with my mouth will I make known Thy faithfulness to all generations, for thou hast said, Mercy 
shall be built up for ever, Thy faithfulness shalt Thou establish in the very heavens.” 


Through all this the prophet teaches that the promise was made by God on account of lovingkindness, and 
that the promise is faithful. Then he goes on to say what He promised, and to whom, introducing God 
Himself as the speaker. (“I have made a covenant with my chosen.” ) It is the Patriarchs that He called 
chosen; then He goes on “I have sworn unto David my servant,” and He states concerning what He swore, 
“Thy seed will I establish for ever, and build up thy throne to all generations.” 


Now whom do you suppose to be called the seed of David? 
Eran.—The promise was made about Solomon. 


Orth.—Then he made his covenant with the Patriarchs about Solomon, for before what was said about 
David he mentioned the promises made to the Patriarchs “I have made a covenant with my chosen,” and 
He promised the Patriarchs that in their seed He would bless all nations. Kindly point out how the nations 
were blessed through Solomon. 


Eran.—Then God fulfilled this promise, not by means of Solomon, but of our Saviour. 
Orth.—So then our Lord Christ gave the fulfilment to the promises made to David. 
Eran.—I hold that these promises were made by God, either about Solomon, or about Zerubbabel. 


Orth.—Just now you used the arguments of Marcion and Valentinus and of Manes. Now you have gone 
over to the directly opposite faction, and are advocating the impudence of the Jews. This is just like all 
those who turn out of a straight road; they err and stray first one way and then another, wandering in a 
wilderness. 


Eran.—Revilers are excluded by the Apostle from the kingdom. 


Orth.—Yes, if their revilings are vain. Sometimes the divine Apostle himself opportunely uses this mode of 
speech. He calls the Galatians “foolish,” and of others he says “men of corrupt minds, reprobate 
concerning the faith,” and again of another set, “Whose God is their belly, whose glory is in their shame,” 
and so forth. 


Eran.—What occasion did I give you for reviling? 


Orth.—Do you really not think that the willing advocacy of the declared enemies of the truth furnishes the 
pious with very reasonable ground of indignation? 


Eran.—And what enemies of the truth have I patronized? 
Orth.—Now, Jews. 
Eran.—How so? 


Orth.—Jews connect prophecies of this kind with Solomon and Zerubbabel, in order to exhibit the 
groundlessness of the Christian position; but the mere words are quite enough to convict them of their 
iniquity, for it is written “I will establish my throne for ever.” Now not only Solomon and Zerubbabel, to 
whom such prophecies are applied by the Jews, have lived out their appointed time, and reached the end 
of life, but the whole race of David has become extinct; for who ever heard of any one at the present day 
descended from the root of David? 


Eran.—But are not, then, those who are called Patriarchs of the Jews of the family of David? 
Orth.—Certainly not. 
Eran.—Whence, then, are they sprung? 


Orth.—From the foreigner Herod, who, on his father’s side, was an Ascalonite, and on his mother’s an 
Idumaean; but they, too, have all disappeared, and many years have gone by since their sovereignty came 
to an end. But our Lord God promised not only to maintain the seed of David for ever, but to establish his 
kingdom undestroyed; for He said, “I will build up my throne to all generations.” 


But we see that his race is gone, and his kingdom come to an end. Yet though we see this, we know that 
the God of the Universe is true. 


Eran.—That God is true is plain. 


Orth.—If, then, God is true, as in truth He is, and promised David that He would establish His race for 
ever, and keep his kingdom through all time, and if neither race nor kingdom are to be seen, for both have 
come to an end, how can we convince our opponents that God is true? 


Eran.—I suppose, then, the prophecy really points to the Lord Christ. 


Orth.—If, then, you confess this, let us investigate together a passage in the middle of the Psalm; we shall 
then more clearly see what the prophecy means. 


Eran.—Lead on; I will religiously follow in your footsteps. 


Orth.—After making many promises about this seed that it should be Lord both by sea and land and 
higher than the kings of the earth and be called the first begotten of God, and should boldly call God, 
Father God also added this, “My mercy will I keep for him for evermore and my covenant shall stand fast 
with him. His seed also will I make to endure for ever and his throne as the days of heaven.” 


Eran.—The promise goes beyond the bounds of human nature, for both the life and the honour are 
indestructible and eternal. But men endure but for a season; their nature is short lived and their kingdom 
even during its lifetime undergoes many and various vicissitudes, so that truly the greatness of the 
prophecy befits none but the Saviour Christ. 


Orth.—Go on then to what follows and your opinion upon this point will be in every way confirmed, for 
again saith the God of the universe, “Once have I sworn by my holiness, if I lie unto David, his seed shall 
endure for ever and his throne as the sun before me. It shall be established for ever as the moon.” 


Then, pointing out the truth of the promise He adds, “And the witness is faithful in heaven.” 


Eran.—We must believe without doubt in the promises given by the faithful witness, for, if we are wont to 
believe men who have promised to speak the truth even if they do not confirm their words with an oath, 
who can be so mad as to disbelieve the Creator of the Universe, when He adds an oath to his words? For 
He who forbids others to swear confirmed the immutability of his counsel by an oath, “that by two 
immutable things in which it was impossible for God to lie we might have a strong consolation who have 
fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before us.” 


Orth.—If then the promise is irrefragable, and among the Jews there is now neither family nor kingdom of 
the prophet David to be seen, let us believe that our Lord Jesus Christ is plainly called seed of David in His 
humanity, for of Him the life and the kingdom are both alike eternal. 


Eran.—We have no doubt; and this I own to be the truth. 


Orth.—These proofs then are sufficient to show clearly the manhood which our Lord and Saviour took of 
David’s seed. But to remove all possibility of doubt by the witness of the majority, let us hear how God 
makes mention of the promises given to David through the voice of the prophet Isaiah. “I will make,” he 
says, “an everlasting covenant with you,” and, signifying the law-giver, he adds, “even the sure mercies of 
David.” 


Since He made this promise to David, and spoke through Esaias, He will assuredly bring the promise to 
pass. And what follows after the prophecy is in harmony with what I say, for he saith “Behold I have given 
him for a witness to the people, a leader and commander to the people. Behold nations that know thee not 
shall call upon thee, and peoples that understand thee not shall run unto thee.” Now this fits in with none 
that are sprung from David, for who of David’s descendants, as Esaias says, was made a ruler of nations? 
And what nations in their prayers ever called on David’s descendants as God? 


Eran.—About what is perfectly clear it is unbecoming to dispute, and this plainly refers to the Lord Christ. 


Orth.—Then let us pass on to another prophetic testimony and let us hear the same prophet saying “There 
shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse and a branch shall grow out of his roots.” 


Eran.—I think this prophecy was delivered about Zerubbabel. 


Orth.—If you hear what follows, you will not remain in your opinion. The Jews have never so understood 
this prediction, for the prophet goes on, “and the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and the fear of the 
Lord.” This would never be attributed by any one to a mere man, for even to the very holy the gifts of the 
Spirit are given by division, as the divine apostle witnesses when he says, “To one is given by the Spirit 
the word of wisdom, to another the word of knowledge by the same Spirit,” and so on. The prophet 
describes Him who sprang from the root of Jesse as possessing all the powers of the spirit. 


Eran.—To gainsay this were sheer folly. 


Orth.—Now hear what follows. You will see some things that transcend human nature, he goes on. “He 
shall not judge after the sight of His eyes, neither reprove after the hearing of His ears, but with 
righteousness shall He judge the poor, and reprove with equity the mighty of the earth, and He shall smite 
the earth with the word of His mouth, and with the breath of His lips shall he slay the wicked.” Now of 
these predictions some are human and some divine. Justice, truth, equity, and rectitude in giving 
judgment exhibit virtue in human nature. 


Eran.—We have so far clearly learned that the prophet predicts the coming of our Saviour Christ. 


Orth.—The sequel will shew you yet more plainly the truth of the interpretation. For he goes on, “The wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb,” and so on, whereby he teaches at once the distinction of modes of life and the 
harmony of faith; and experience furnishes a proof of the prediction, for they that abound in wealth, they 
that live in poverty, servants and masters, rulers and ruled, soldiers and citizens and they that wield the 
sceptre of the world are received in one font, are all taught one doctrine, are all admitted to one mystic 
table, and each of the believers enjoys an equal share. 


Eran.—It is thus shewn that God is spoken of. 


Orth.—Not only God but man. So at the very beginning of this prediction he says that a rod shall grow out 
of the root of Jesse. Then at the conclusion of the prediction he takes up once more the strain with which 
he began, for he says “There shall be a root of Jesse which shall stand for an ensign of the people, to it 
shall the Gentiles seek and his rest shall be glorious.” Now Jesse was the father of David, and the promise 
with an oath was made to David. The prophet would not have spoken of the Lord Christ as a rod growing 
out of Jesse if he had only known Him as God. The prediction also foretold the change of the world, for 
“the earth” he says “shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 


Eran.—I have heard the prophetic utterances. But I was anxious to know clearly if the divine company of 
the apostles also says that the Lord Christ sprang from the seed of David according to the flesh. 


Orth.—You have asked for information which so far from being hard is exceedingly easy to give you. Only 
listen to the first of the apostles exclaiming “David being a prophet and knowing that God had sworn an 
oath to him that of the fruit of his loins, according to the flesh, He would raise up Christ to sit upon His 
throne; he seeing this before spake of the resurrection of Christ, that His soul was not left in hell neither 
His flesh did see corruption.” 


Hence you may perceive that of the seed of David according to the flesh sprang the Lord Christ, and had 
not flesh only but also a soul. 


Eran.—What other apostle preached this? 


Orth.—The great Peter alone was sufficient to testify to the truth, for the Lord after receiving the 


confession of the truth given by Peter alone confirmed it by a memorable approval. But since you are 
anxious to hear others proclaiming this same thing, hear Paul and Barnabas preaching in Antioch in 
Pisidia; for they, when they had made mention of David, continued “Of this man’s seed hath God according 
to his promise raised unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus,” and so on. And in a letter to Timothy the divine Paul 
says “Remember that Jesus Christ of the seed of David was raised from the dead according to my gospel.” 
And, when writing to the Romans, at the very outset he calls attention to the Davidic kin, for he says “Paul 
a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, separated unto the gospel of God which He had 
promised before by his prophets in the holy scriptures concerning His Son which was made of the seed of 
David according to the flesh,” and so on. 


Eran.—Your proofs are numerous and convincing; but tell me why you have omitted what follows? 


Orth.—Because it is not about the Godhead, but about the manhood, that you are in difficulties. Had you 
been in doubt about the Godhead, I would have given you proof of it. It is enough to say “according to the 
Flesh” to declare the Godhead which is not expressed in terms. When speaking of a relationship of man in 
general I do not say the son of such an one “according to the flesh,” but simply “son,” so the divine 
Evangelist writing his genealogy says “Abraham begat Isaac” and does not add according to the flesh, for 
Isaac was merely man, and he mentions the rest in like manner, for they were men and had no qualities 
transcending their nature. But when the heralds of the truth are discoursing of our Lord Christ, and are 
pointing out to the ignorant His lower relation, they add the words “according to the flesh,” thus 
indicating His Godhead and teaching that the Lord Christ was not only man but also Eternal God. 


Eran.—You have adduced many proofs from the apostles and prophets, but I follow the words of the 
Evangelist “The Word was made Flesh.” 


Orth.—I also follow this divine teaching, but I understand it in a pious sense, as meaning that He was 
made Flesh by taking flesh and a reasonable soul. But if the divine Word took nothing of our nature, then 
the covenants made with the patriarchs by the God of all with oaths were not true, and the blessing of 
Judah was vain, and the promise to David was false, and the Virgin was superfluous, because she did not 
contribute anything of our nature to the Incarnate God. Then the predictions of the prophets have no 
fulfilment. Then vain is our preaching, vain our faith and vain the hope of the resurrection for the Apostle, 
it appears, lies when he says “and hath raised us up together and made us sit together in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus.” For if the Lord Christ had nothing of our nature then He is falsely described as our first 
fruits, and His bodily nature has not risen from the dead and has not taken the seat in Heaven on the right 
hand; and if He has obtained none of these things, how hath God raised us up together and made us sit 
together with Christ, when we in no wise belong to Him in Nature? But it is impious to say this, for the 
divine apostle, though the general resurrection has not yet taken place, though the kingdom of heaven has 
not yet been bestowed upon the faithful, exclaims, “He hath raised us up together and made us sit 
together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus,” in order to teach that since the resurrection of our first 
fruits, and His sitting on the right hand has come to pass, we too in general shall attain the resurrection, 
and that all they who share in His nature and have adopted His faith, share too in the first fruits of His 


glory. 


Eran.—We have gone through many and sound arguments, but I was anxious to know the force of the 
Gospel saying. 


Orth.—You stand in need of no interpretation from without. The evangelist himself interprets himself. For 
after saying “the Word was made flesh,” he goes on “and dwelt among us.” That is to say by dwelling in 
us, and using the flesh taken from us as a kind of temple, He is said to have been made flesh, and, 
teaching that He remained unchanged, the evangelist adds “and we beheld His glory—the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” For though clad with flesh He exhibited His Father’s 
nobility, shot forth the beams of the Godhead, and emitted the radiance of the power of the Lord, 
revealing by His works of wonder His hidden nature. A similar illustration is afforded by the words of the 
divine apostle to the Philippians: “Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus, who being in the 
form of God thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but made Himself of no reputation and took upon 
Him the form of a servant and was made in the likeness of men, and being found in fashion as a man he 
humbled Himself and became obedient unto death even the death of the cross.” 


Look at the relation of the utterances. The evangelist says “the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us,” the apostle, “took upon him the form of a servant;” the evangelist “We beheld His glory, the glory as 
of the only begotten of the Father”—the apostle, “who being in the form of God thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God.” To put the matter briefly, both teach that being God and son of God, and clad with His 
Father’s glory, and having the same nature and power with Him that begat Him, He that was in the 
beginning and was with God, and was God, and was Creator of the world, took upon Him the form of a 
servant, and it seemed that this was all which was seen; but it was God clad in human nature, and 
working out the salvation of men. This is what was meant by “The word was made flesh” and “was made 
in the likeness of men and being found in fashion as a man.” This is all that was looked at by the Jews, and 
therefore they said to him “For a good work we stone Thee not but for blasphemy and because that Thou 
being a man makest Thyself God,” and again “This man is not of God because He keepeth not the Sabbath 
Day.” 


Eran.—The Jews were blind on account of their unbelief, and therefore used these words. 


Orth.—If you find even the apostles before the resurrection thus saying, will you receive the 
interpretation? I hear them in the boat, after the mighty miracle of the calm, saying “what manner of man 
is this, that even the winds and the sea obey Him?” 


Eran.—This is made plain. But now tell me this;—the divine apostle says that He “was made in the 
likeness of man.” 


Orth.—What was taken of him was not man’s likeness, but man’s nature. For “form of a servant” is 
understood just as “the form of God” is understood to mean God’s nature. He took this, and so was made 
in the likeness of man, and was found in fashion as a man. For, being God, He seemed to be man, on 
account of the nature which He took. The evangelist, however, speaks of His being made in the likeness of 
man as His being made flesh. But that you may know that they who deny the flesh of the Saviour are of 
the opposite spirit, hear the great John in his Catholic Epistle saying “Every spirit that confesses that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God, and every spirit that confesses not that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh is not of God, and this is that spirit of Anti-Christ.” 


Eran.—You have given a plausible interpretation, but I was anxious to know how the old teachers of the 
Church have understood the passage “the word was made flesh.” 


Orth.—You ought to have been persuaded by the apostolic and prophetic proofs; but since you require 
further the interpretations of the holy Fathers I will also furnish you, God helping me, this medicine. 


Eran.—Do not bring me men of obscure position or doubtful doctrine. I shall not receive the interpretation 
of such as these. 


Orth.—Does the far famed Athanasius, brightest light of the church of Alexandria, seem to you to be 
worthy of credit? 


Eran.—Certainly, for he ratified his teaching by the suffering he underwent for the Truth’s sake. 


Orth.—Hear then how he wrote to Epictetus. “The expression of John the Word was made flesh’ has this 
interpretation, so far as can be discovered from the similar passage which we find in St. Paul Christ was 
made a curse for us.’ It is not because He was made a curse but because He received the curse on our 
behalf that He is said to have been made a curse, and so it is not because He was turned into flesh, but 
because He took flesh on our behalf, that He is said to have been made flesh.” So far the divine 
Athanasius. Gregory, too, whose glory among all men is great, who formerly ruled the Imperial city at the 
mouth of the Bosphorus and afterwards dwelt at Nazianzus, thus wrote to Cledonius against the specious 
fallacies of Apollinarius. 


Eran.—He was an illustrious man and a foremost fighter in the cause of piety. 


Orth.—Hear him then. He says “the expression He was made Flesh’ seems to be parallel to His being said 
to have been made sin and a curse, not because the Lord was transmuted into these,—for how could He? 
—but because He accepted these when He took on Him our iniquities and bore our infirmities.” 


Eran.—The two interpretations agree. 


Orth.—We have shown you the pastors of the south and north in harmony; now then let us introduce too 
the illustrious teachers of the west, who have written their interpretation, if with another tongue, yet with 
one and the same mind. 


Eran.—I am told that Ambrosius, who adorned the episcopal throne at Milan, fought in the first ranks 
against all heresy, and wrote works of great beauty and in agreement with the teaching of the apostles. 


Orth.—I will give you his interpretation. Ambrosius says in his work concerning the faith “It is written that 
the Word was made flesh. I do not deny that it is written, but look at the terms used; for there follows and 
dwelt among us,’ that is to say dwelt in human flesh. You are therefore astonished at the terms in which it 
is written that the Word was made flesh, on the assumption of flesh, by the divine Word, when also 
concerning sin which He had not, it is said that He was made sin, that is to say not that He was made the 
nature and operation of sin, but that he might crucify our sin in the flesh; let them then give over 
asserting that the nature of the Word has undergone change and alteration, for He who took is one and 
that which was taken other.” 


It is now fitting that you should hear the teachers of the east, this being the only quarter of the east, this 
being the only quarter of the world which we have hitherto left unnoticed, though they indeed might well 
have first witnessed to the truth, for to them was first imparted the teaching of the apostles. But since you 
have sharpened your tongues against the first-born sons of piety by whetting them on the hone of 
falsehood, we have reserved for them the last place, that after first hearing the rest, you might lay witness 
by the side of witness, and so at once admire their harmony, and cease from your own interminable talk. 


Listen then to Flavianus who for a long time right wisely moved the tiller of the church of Antioch, and 
made the churches which he guided ride safe over the Arian storm, by expounding to them the word of 
the gospel. “The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us; He is not turned into flesh, nor yet did he 
cease from being God, for this he was from all eternity and became flesh in the dispensation of the 
incarnation after himself building his own temple, and taking up his abode in the passible creature.” And 
if you desire to hear the ancients of Palestine, lend your ears to the admirable Gelasius, who did diligent 
husbandry in the church of Caesarea. Now these are his words in his homily on the festival of the Lord’s 
epiphany. “Learn the truth from the words of John the Fisherman, And the word was made flesh,’ not 
having himself undergone change, but having taken up his abode with us. The dwelling is one thing; the 
Word is another; the temple is one thing, and God who dwells in it, another.” 


Eran.—I am much struck by the agreement. 


Orth.—Now do you not suppose that the rule of the apostolic faith was kept by John, who first nobly 
watered the field of the church of the Antiochenes, and then was a wise husbandman of that of the 
imperial city? 


Eran.—I hold this teacher to be in all respects an admirable one. 


Orth.—Well, this most excellent man has interpreted this passage of the Gospel. He writes, “When you 
hear that the Word was made flesh, be not startled or cast down, for the substance did not deteriorate 
into flesh—an idea of the uttermost impiety—but continuing to be just what it is, so took the form of a 
servant. For just as when the apostle says Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made 
a curse for us,’ he does not say that the substance of Christ departed from His own glory, and took the 
substance of a curse, a position which not even devils would imagine, nor the utterly senseless, and the 
naturally idiotic—so remarkable being the connection between impiety and insanity. But what he does 
assert is that after receiving the curse due to us, He does not suffer us to be cursed for the future. It is in 
this sense that He is stated to have been made flesh, not because he had changed the substance into 
flesh, but because he had assumed the flesh, the substance remaining all the while unimpaired.” 


You may like to hear also Severianus, Bishop of Gabala. If so, I will adduce his testimony and do you lend 
your ears. 


“The text the Word was made flesh’ does not indicate a deterioration of nature but the assumption of our 
nature. Suppose you take the word was made’ to indicate a change; then when you hear Paul saying 
Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us,’ do you understand him to 
mean a change into the nature of a curse? Just as being made a curse had no other meaning than that He 
took our curse upon Himself, so the words was made flesh and dwelt among us mean nothing other than 
the assumption of flesh.” 


Eran.—I admire the exact agreement of these men. For they are as unanimous in giving the same 
interpretations of evangelical writings as if they had met in the same place and written down their opinion 
together. 


Orth.—Mountains and seas separate them very far from one another, yet distance does not damage their 
harmony, for they were all inspired by the same gift of the spirit. I would also have offered you the 
interpretations of the victorious champions of piety Diodorus and Theodorus, had I not seen that you were 
ill disposed towards them, and had inherited the hostility of Apollinarius; you would have seen that they 
have expressed similar experiences, drawing water from the divine Fount, and becoming themselves too, 
streams of the spirit. But I will pass them by, for you have declared a truceless war against them. I will, 
however, shew you the famous teacher of the Church, and his mind about the divine incarnation, that you 
may know what opinion he held concerning the assumed nature. You have no doubt heard of the 
illustrious Ignatius, who received episcopal grace by the hand of the great Peter, and after ruling the 
church of Antioch, wore the crown of martyrdom. You have heard too of Irenaeus, who enjoyed the 
teaching of Polycarp, and became a light of the western Gauls;—of Hippolytus and Methodius, bishops and 
martyrs, and the rest, whose names I will append to their expressions of opinion. 


Eran.—I am exceedingly desirous of hearing their testimony too. 


Orth.—Hear them now bringing forward the apostolic teaching. Testimony of Saint Ignatius, bishop of 
Antioch, and martyr. 


From the letter to the Smyrnaeans (I.):— 


“Having a full conviction with respect to our Lord as being truly descended from David according to the 
flesh, son of God according to Godhead and power, born really of a virgin, baptized by John that all 
righteousness might be fulfilled by Him, really in the time of Pontius Pilate and of Herod the tetrarch 
crucified for our sake in the flesh.” 


Of the same in the same epistle:— 


CHAPTER III 


However, as we have already remarked, it cannot but distress us that no state shall bear unpunished the 
guilt of shedding Christian blood; as you see, indeed, in what took place during the presidency of Hilarian, 
for when there had been some agitation about places of sepulture for our dead, and the cry arose, “No 
areae—no burial-grounds for the Christians,” it came that their own areae, their threshing-floors, were a- 
wanting, for they gathered in no harvests. As to the rains of the bygone year, it is abundantly plain of what 
they were intended to remind men—of the deluge, no doubt, which in ancient times overtook human 
unbelief and wickedness; and as to the fires which lately hung all night over the walls of Carthage, they 
who saw them know what they threatened; and what the preceding thunders pealed, they who were 
hardened by them can tell. All these things are signs of God’s impending wrath, which we must needs 
publish and proclaim in every possible way; and in the meanwhile we must pray it may be only local. Sure 
are they to experience it one day in its universal and final form, who interpret otherwise these samples of 
it. That sun, too, in the metropolis of Utica, with light all but extinguished, was a portent which could not 
have occurred from an ordinary eclipse, situated as the lord of day was in his height and house. You have 
the astrologers, consult them about it. We can point you also to the deaths of some provincial rulers, who 
in their last hours had painful memories of their sin in persecuting the followers of Christ. Vigellius 
Saturninus, who first here used the sword against us, lost his eyesight. Claudius Lucius Herminianus in 
Cappadocia, enraged that his wife had become a Christian, had treated the Christians with great cruelty: 
well, left alone in his palace, suffering under a contagious malady, he boiled out in living worms, and was 
heard exclaiming, “Let nobody know of it, lest the Christians rejoice, and Christian wives take 
encouragement.” Afterwards he came to see his error in having tempted so many from their stedfastness 
by the tortures he inflicted, and died almost a Christian himself. In that doom which overtook Byzantium, 
Caecilius Capella could not help crying out, “Christians, rejoice!” Yes, and the persecutors who seem to 
themselves to have acted with impunity shall not escape the day of judgment. For you we sincerely wish it 
may prove to have been a warning only, that, immediately after you had condemned Mavilus of 
Adrumetum to the wild beasts, you were overtaken by those troubles, and that even now for the same 
reason you are called to a blood-reckoning. But do not forget the future. 


CHAPTER IV 


We who are without fear ourselves are not seeking to frighten you, but we would save all men if possible 
by warning them not to fight with God. You may perform the duties of your charge, and yet remember the 
claims of humanity; if on no other ground than that you are liable to punishment yourself, (you ought to do 
so). For is not your commission simply to condemn those who confess their guilt, and to give over to the 
torture those who deny? You see, then, how you trespass yourselves against your instructions to wring 
from the confessing a denial. It is, in fact, an acknowledgment of our innocence that you refuse to 
condemn us at once when we confess. In doing your utmost to extirpate us, if that is your object, it is 
innocence you assail. But how many rulers, men more resolute and more cruel than you are, have 
contrived to get quit of such causes altogether,—as Cincius Severus, who himself suggested the remedy at 
Thysdris, pointing out how the Christians should answer that they might secure an acquittal; as 
Vespronius Candidus, who dismissed from his bar a Christian, on the ground that to satisfy his fellow- 
citizens would break the peace of the community; as Asper, who, in the case of a man who gave up his 
faith under slight infliction of the torture, did not compel the offering of sacrifice, having owned before, 
among the advocates and assessors of court, that he was annoyed at having had to meddle with such a 
case. Pudens, too, at once dismissed a Christian who was brought before him, perceiving from the 
indictment that it was a case of vexatious accusation; tearing the document in pieces, he refused so much 
as to hear him without the presence of his accuser, as not being consistent with the imperial commands. 
All this might be officially brought under your notice, and by the very advocates, who are themselves also 
under obligations to us, although in court they give their voice as it suits them. The clerk of one of them 
who was liable to be thrown upon the ground by an evil spirit, was set free from his affliction; as was also 
the relative of another, and the little boy of a third. How many men of rank (to say nothing of common 
people) have been delivered from devils, and healed of diseases! Even Severus himself, the father of 
Antonine, was graciously mindful of the Christians; for he sought out the Christian Proculus, surnamed 
Torpacion, the steward of Euhodias, and in gratitude for his having once cured him by anointing, he kept 
him in his palace till the day of his death. Antonine, too, brought up as he was on Christian milk, was 
intimately acquainted with this man. Both women and men of highest rank, whom Severus knew well to 
be Christians, were not merely permitted by him to remain uninjured; but he even bore distinguished 
testimony in their favour, and gave them publicly back to us from the hands of a raging populace. Marcus 
Aurelius also, in his expedition to Germany, by the prayers his Christian soldiers offered to God, got rain 
in that well-known thirst. When, indeed, have not droughts been put away by our kneelings and our 
fastings? At times like these, moreover, the people crying to “the God of gods, the alone Omnipotent,” 
under the name of Jupiter, have borne witness to our God. Then we never deny the deposit placed in our 
hands; we never pollute the marriage bed; we deal faithfully with our wards; we give aid to the needy; we 
render to none evil for evil. As for those who falsely pretend to belong to us, and whom we, too, repudiate, 
let them answer for themselves. In a word, who has complaint to make against us on other grounds? To 
what else does the Christian devote himself, save the affairs of his own community, which during all the 
long period of its existence no one has ever proved guilty of the incest or the cruelty charged against it? It 


“For what advantageth it me if a man praises me but blasphemes my Lord, in not confessing him to be a 
bearer of flesh? but he who does not make this confession really denies Him and is himself bearer of a 
corpse.” 


Of the same from the same epistle:— 


“For if these things were done by our Lord in appearance only, then it is in appearance only that Iam a 
prisoner in chains; and why have I delivered myself to death, to fire, to sword, to the beasts? But he who 
is near to the sword is near to God. Only in the name of Jesus Christ that I may share his sufferings I 
endure all things while He, Perfect Man whom some in their ignorance deny, gives me strength.” 


From the same in the letter to the Ephesians:— 


“For our God Jesus Christ was born in Mary’s womb by dispensation of God of the seed of David and of the 
Holy Ghost who was born and was baptized that our mortality might be purified.” 


From the same epistle:— 


“If ye all individually come together by grace name by name in one faith, and in one Jesus Christ 
according to the flesh of David’s race Son of God and Son of man. 


Of the same from the same epistle:— 


“There is one Physician of flesh and of spirit generate and ingenerate, God in man, true life in death, Son 
of Mary and of God, first passible and then impassible, Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


Lastly of the same in his epistle to the Trallians:— 


“Be ye made deaf therefore when any man speaks to you apart from Jesus Christ, who was of David’s race 
and of Mary, who was really born and really ate and drank and was persecuted in the time of Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified and died, while beings on earth and beings in heaven and beings under the earth 
were looking on.” 


Testimony of Irenaeus bishop of Lyons, from his third book Against the heresies:— 


“Why then did they add the words In the city of David,’ save to proclaim the good news that the promise 
made by God to David, that of the fruit of his loins should come an everlasting king, was fulfilled; a 
promise which indeed the Creator of the world had made.” 


Of the same from the same book:— 


“And when he says Hear ye now, Oh House of David’ he means that the everlasting King whom God 
promised to David that he would raise up from his body is He who was born of David’s Virgin.” 


Of the same from the same book:— 


“Tf then the first Adam had had a human father and had been begotten of seed, it would have been 
reasonable to say that the second Adam had been begotten of Joseph. But if the former was taken from 
earth, and his creator was God, it was necessary also that He who renews in himself the man created by 
God should have the same likeness of generation with that former. Why then did not God again take dust? 
Why did he on the other hand ordain that the formation should be made of Mary? That there might be no 
other creation; that that which was being saved might be no other thing; but that the former might 
himself be renewed without loss of the likeness. For then do they too fall away who allege that He took 
nothing from the Virgin, that they may repudiate the inheritance of the flesh and cast off the likeness.” 


Of the same from the same book:— 


“Since his going down into Mary is useless; for why went He down into her if He was designed to take 
nothing from her? And further, if He had taken nothing from Mary He would not have accepted the food 
taken from earth whereby is nourished the body taken from earth, nor would He like Moses and Elias, 
after fasting forty days, have hungered, on account of His body demanding its own food, nor yet would 
John his disciple when writing about him have said—Jesus being wearied from his journey sat,’ nor would 
David have uttered the prediction about him And they added to the pain of my wounds,’ nor would he 
have wept over Lazarus, nor would He have sweated drops of blood, nor would He have said, my soul is 
exceedingly sorrowful,’ nor yet when He was pierced would blood and water have issued from His side. 
For all these things are proofs of the flesh taken from earth, which He had renewed in Himself in the 
salvation of his own creature.” 


Of the same from the same book:— 


“For as by the disobedience of the one man who was first formed from rude earth the many were made 
sinners and lost their life, so also was it fitting that through obedience of one man, the firstborn of a 


virgin, many should be made righteous and receive their salvation.” 
Of the same from the same work:— 


“T have said ye are gods and all of you children of the Most High but ye shall die like man.’ This He says to 
them that did not accept the gift of adoption, but dishonour the incarnation of the pure generation of the 
word of God, deprive man of his ascent to God, and are ungrateful to the Word of God who for their sakes 
was made flesh. For this cause was the word made man that man receiving the word and accepting the 
adoption should be made God’s son. “ 


Of the same from the same book:— 


“Since then on account of the foreordained dispensation the spirit came down, and the only begotten Son 
of God, who also is Word of the Father, when the fulness of time was come, was made flesh in man and our 
Lord Jesus Christ—being one and the same—fulfilled all the human dispensation as the Lord himself 
testifies, and the apostles confess, all the teachings of men who invented the ogdoads and tetrads and 
similitudes are proved plainly false.” 


Testimony of the Holy Hippolytus, Bishop and Martyr, from his discourse on “The Lord is my shepherd”:— 


“And an ark of incorruptible wood was the Saviour Himself, for the incorruptibility and indestructibility of 
His Tabernacle signified its producing no corruption of sin. For the sinner who confesses his sin says My 
wounds stink and are corrupt because of my foolishness.’ But the Lord was without sin, made in His 
human nature of incorruptible wood, that is to say, of the Virgin and the Holy Ghost, overlaid within and 
without, as it were, by purest gold of the word of God.” 


Of the same from his discourse on Elkanah and Hannah:— 


“Bring me then, O Samuel, the Heifer drawn to Bethlehem, that you may shew the King begotten of David, 
and anointed King and Priest by the Father.” 


From the same discourse:— 


“Tell me, O Blessed Mary, what it was that was conceived by thee in the womb; what it was that was borne 
by thee in a Virgin’s womb. It was the Word of God, firstborn from Heaven, on thee descending, and man 
firstborn being formed in a womb, that the first born Word of God might be shewn united to a firstborn 
man.” 


From the same discourse:— 


“The second, which was through the prophets as through Samuel, he revokes, and turns his people from 
the slavery of strangers. The third, in which He took the manhood of the Virgin and was present in the 
flesh; who, when He saw the city wept over it.” 


Of the same from his discourse on the beginning of Isaiah:— 


“He likens the world to Egypt; its idolatry, to images; its removal and destruction to an earthquake. The 
Word he calls the Lord’ and by a swift cloud’ he means the right pure tabernacle enthroned on which our 
Lord Jesus Christ entered into life to undo the fall.” 


Testimony of the Holy Methodius, bishop and martyr, from his discourse on the martyrs:— 


“So wonderful and precious is martyrdom that our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, the Son of God, testified in 
its honour that He thought it not robbery to be equal with God, that He might crown with this grace the 
Manhood into whom He had come down.” 


Testimony of the holy Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, confessor. From his interpretation of the xvith Psalm: 


“The soul of Jesus experienced both. For it was in the place of the souls of men and being made without 
the flesh, lives and survives. So it is reasonable and of the same substance as the souls of men, just as the 
flesh is of the same substance as the flesh of men, coming forth from Mary.” 


Of the same from his work about the soul:— 


“On looking at the education of the child, or at the increase of his stature, or at the extension of time, or 
at the growth of the body, what would they say? But, to omit the miracles wrought upon earth, let them 
behold the raisings of the dead to life, the signs of the Passion, the marks of the scourges, the bruises and 
the blows, the wounded side, the prints of the nails, the shedding of the blood, the evidences of the death, 
and in a word the actual resurrection of the very body.” 


From the same work:— 


“Indeed if any one looks to the generation of the body, he would clearly discover that after being born at 
Bethlehem He was wrapped in swaddling clothes, and was brought up for some time in Egypt, because of 
the evil counsel of the cruel Herod, and grew to man’s estate at Nazareth.” 


From the same work:— 


“For the tabernacle of the Word and of God is not the same, whereby the blessed Stephen beheld the 
divine glory.” 


Of the same from his sermon on “the Lord created me in the beginning of His way”:— 


“If the Word received a beginning of His generation from the time when passing through His mother’s 
womb He wore the human frame, it is clear that He was made of a woman; but if He was from the first 
Word and God with the Father, and if we assert that the universe was made by Him, then He who is and is 
the cause of all created things was not made of a woman, but is by nature God, self existent, infinite, 
incomprehensible; and of a woman was made man, formed in the Virgin’s womb by the Holy Ghost.” 


From the same work:— 


“For a temple absolutely holy and undefiled is the tabernacle of the word according to the flesh, wherein 
God visibly made his habitation and dwelt, and we assert this not of conjecture, for He who is by nature 
the Son of this God when predicting the destruction and resurrection of the temple distinctly instructs us 
by His teaching when He says to the murderous Jews, Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it 


ta 


up. 
From the same work:— 


“When then the Word built a temple and carried the manhood, companying in a body with men, He 
invisibly displayed various miracles, and sent forth the apostles as heralds of His everlasting kingdom.” 


Of the same from his interpretation of Psalm xcii:— 


“Tt is plain then if He that anointeth’ means God whose throne He calls everlasting,’ the anointer is plainly 
by nature God, begotten of God. But the anointed took an acquired virtue, being adorned with a chosen 
temple of the Godhead dwelling in it.” 


The testimony of the holy Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria and Confessor. From the defence of Dionysius 
Bishop of Alexandria:— 


“T am the vine, ye are the branches. My Father is the husbandman.’ For we according to the body are of 
kin to the Lord, and for this reason He himself said I will declare thy name unto my brethren.’ And just as 
the branches are of one substance with the vine, and of it, so too we, since we have bodies akin to the 
body of the Lord, receive them of His fulness, and have it as a root for our resurrection and salvation. And 
the Father is called a husbandman, for He Himself through the Word tilled the vine which is the Lord’s 
body.” 


Of the same from the same treatise:— 
“The Lord was called a vine on account of His bodily relationship to the branches which are ourselves.” 
Of the same from his greater oration concerning the faith:— 


“The scripture in the beginning was the Word’ clearly indicates the Godhead. The passage the Word was 
made flesh’ shews the human nature of the Lord.” 


From the same discourse:— 


“He shall wash His garments in wine’ that is His body, which is the vestment of the Godhead in His own 
blood.” 


Of the same from the same discourse:— 


“The Word was’ is referred to His divinity, the words was made flesh’ to His body, the Word was made 
flesh not by being reduced to flesh, but by bearing flesh, just as any one might say such an one became or 
was made an old man, though not so born from the beginning, or the soldier became a veteran, not being 
previously such as he became. John says, I became,’ or was in the island of Patmos on the Lord’s day.’ Not 
that he was made or born there, but he says I became or was in Patmos’ instead of saying I arrived;’ so 
the Word arrived’ at flesh, as it is said the Word was made flesh.’ Hear the words I became like a broken 
vessel,’ and I became like a man that hath no strength, free among the dead.’” 


Of the same from his letter to Epictetus:— 


“Whoever heard such things? Who taught them? Who learnt them? Out of Zion shall go forth the law and 
the Word of the Lord from Jerusalem.’ But whence did these things come forth? What hell vomited them 
out? To say that the body taken of Mary was of the same substance as the Godhead of the Word, or that 
the Word was changed into flesh and bones and hairs and a whole body; whoever heard in a church or at 
all among Christians that God bore a body by adoption and not by birth?” 


Of the same from the same Epistle:— 


“But who, hearing that the Word made for Himself a passible body, not of Mary, but of His own substance, 
would call the sayer of these things a Christian? Who has invented so unfounded an impiety, as even to 
think and to say that they who affirm the Lord’s body to be of Mary, conceive no longer of a Trinity, but of 
a quaternity in the godhead? As though they that are of this opinion described the flesh which the Saviour 
clothed himself with of Mary as of the substance of the Trinity. 


“Whence further have some men vomited forth an impiety as bad as the foregoing, and alleged that the 
body is not of later time than the godhead of the Word, but has always been co-eternal with it, since it is 
formed of the substance of wisdom.” 


Of the same from the same letter:— 


“So the body taken of Mary was human according to the scriptures, and real in that it was the same as our 
own. For Mary was our sister, since we are all of Adam, a fact which no one could doubt who remembers 
the words of Luke.” 


Testimony of the holy Basil, bishop of Caesarea:— 
From the interpretation of Psalm LX. 


“All strangers have stooped and been put under the yoke of Christ, wherefore also over Edom’ does he 
cast out’ his shoe.’ Now the shoe of the Godhead is the flesh which bore God whereby he came among 
men.” 


Of the same from his writings about the Holy Ghost to Amphilochius:— 


“He uses the phrase of whom’ instead of through whom;’ as when Paul says made of a woman.’ He clearly 
made this distinction for us in another place where he says that the being made of the man is proper to a 
woman, but to a man the being made by the woman, in the words For as the woman is of the man so is the 
man by the woman.’ But with the object at once of pointing out the different use of these expressions, and 
of correcting obiter an error of certain men who supposed the body of the Lord to be spiritual, that he 
may shew how the God-bearing flesh was composed of human matter, he gives prominence to the more 
emphatic expression, for the expression by a woman’ was in danger of suggesting that the sense of the 
word generation was merely in passing through, while the phrase of the woman’ makes the common 
nature of the child and of the mother plain enough.” 


Testimony of the holy Gregory bishop of Nazianus. From the former exposition to Cledonius:— 


“If any one says that the flesh came down from heaven, and not from this earth, and from us, let him be 
Anathema. For the words The second man is from heaven,’ and as is the heavenly such are they also that 
are heavenly’ and no man hath ascended up to heaven but the son of man that came down from heaven,’ 
and any other similar passage, must be understood to be spoken on account of the union with man, as also 
the statement that all things were made by Christ,’ and that Christ dwells in our hearts,’ must be 
understood not according to the sensible, but according to the intellectual conception of the Godhead, the 
terms being commingled together just as are the natures.” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“Let us see from their own words what reason they give for the being made man, that is for the 
incarnation. If indeed it was that God otherwise not contained in space, might be contained in space and, 
as it were under a veil, might converse with men in the flesh, then their mask and their stage play are 
exquisite: not to say that it was possible for Him otherwise to converse with us, as of yore, in a burning 
bush and in human form, but if that He might undo the damnation of sin by taking like to like then just as 
He required flesh on account of the condemned flesh, and a soul on account of the soul, so too he required 
a mind on account of the mind, which in Adam not only fell but,—to employ a term which physicians are 
accustomed to use about diseases—was affected with original malady. For that which did not keep the 
commandment was what had received the commandment; and that which dared transgression was what 
had not kept the commandment; and that which specially needed salvation was what had transgressed, 
and that which was assumed was what needed salvation; so the mind was assumed. Now this point has 
been demonstrated, whether they will or no, by proofs which are so to say mathematical and necessary. 
But you are doing just as though, if a man were to have a diseased eye and a limping foot you were to cure 
the foot but leave the eye uncured; or, if a painter had painted a picture badly, were to alter the picture, 
but leave the painter alone, as though he were doing his work well. But if they are so constrained by these 


arguments as to take refuge in the statement that it is possible for God to save man, even without a mind, 
why then clearly He might have done so even without flesh, by the mere expression of His will, just as He 
works and has worked in the universe without a body. Away then with the flesh as well as with the mind! 
Let there be no inconsistency in your absurdity.” 


Testimony of the Holy Gregory, bishop of Nyssa. From his sermon on Abraham:— 


“So the Word came down not naked, but after having been made flesh, not in the form of God, but in the 
form of a servant. This then is He who said that He could do nothing of Himself. For the not being able is 
the part of powerlessness. For as darkness is opposed to light, and death to life, so is weakness to power. 
But yet Christ is Power of God. Power is wholly inconsistent with not being able. For if power were 
powerless what is powerful? When then the Word declares that He can do nothing it is plain that He does 
not attribute his powerlessness to the Godhead of the Only-begotten, but connects his not being able with 
the powerlessness of our nature. The flesh is weak, as it is written, The spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak.’“ 


Of the same from his Book “on the Perfection of Life” :— 


“Again the true lawgiver, of whom Moses was a type, hewed for Himself out of our earth the slabs of 
nature. No wedlock fashioned for Him the flesh that was to receive the godhead, but He Himself is made 
the hewer of His own flesh, graven as it is by the finger of God. For the Holy Ghost came upon the Virgin, 
and the power of the Highest overshadowed her. And when this had come to pass, nature once again took 
its indestructible character, being made immortal by the marks of the divine finger.” 


Of the same from his Book against Eunomius:— 


“We assert therefore that when He said above that wisdom built for herself a house, he intimates by the 
phrase the formation of the flesh of the Lord, for the very wisdom made its home in no strange dwelling, 
but built itself its dwelling of the Virgin’s body.” 


Of the same from the same treatise:— 


“The Word was before the ages, but the flesh was made in the last times, and no one would say on the 
contrary either that the flesh was before the ages, or the Word made in the last times.” 


Of the same from the same treatise:— 


“The expression created me’ is not to be understood of the divine and the undefiled, but, as has been said, 
of our created nature, according to the dispensation of the incarnation.” 


Of the same from the first discourse on the Beatitudes:— 


“Who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but emptied himself, and took 
the form of a servant.’ What poorer, in respect of God, than the form of a servant? What more lowly, in 
respect of the King of all, than approach to fellowship in our poor nature? The King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords voluntarily dons the form of servitude.” 


Testimony of the Holy Flavianus, bishop of Antioch. From his sermon on John the Baptist:— 


“Do not think of connexion in any physical sense, nor entertain the idea of conjugal intercourse. For thy 
Creator is creating His own bodily temple now being born of thee.” 


Of the same from his book on “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me”:— 


“Hear Him saying, The Spirit is upon me because He hath anointed me.’ You do not know, He says, what 
you read, for I, the anointed with the Spirit, am come to you. Now what is akin to us, and not the invisible 
nature, is anointed with the Spirit.” 


Testimony of Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium. From his Discourse on “My Father is greater than I:”— 


“Distinguish me now the natures, the Divine and the human. For man was not made from God by falling 
away, nor was God made of man by advancement. I am speaking of God and man. When, however, you 
attribute the passions to the flesh and the miracles to God, you of necessity and involuntarily assign the 
lowly titles to the man born of Mary, and the exalted and divine to the Word Who in the beginning was 
God. Wherefore in some cases I utter exalted words, in others lowly, to the end that by means of the lofty I 
may shew the nature of the indwelling Word, and by the lowly, own the weakness of the lowly flesh. 
Whence sometimes I call myself equal to the Father and sometimes greater than the Father, not 
contradicting myself, but shewing that I am God and man, for God is of the lofty, man of the lowly; but if 
you wish to know how my Father is greater than I, I spoke of the flesh and not of the person of the 
Godhead.” 


Of the same from his discourse on “The Son, can do nothing of Himself:”— 


“How was Adam disobedient in Heaven, and how of heavenly body was he formed first-formed beside the 
first formation? But it was the Adam of the earth who was formed at the beginning; the Adam of the earth 
disobeyed; the Adam of the earth was assumed. Wherefore also the Adam of the earth was saved that thus 
the reason of the incarnation may be proved necessary and true.” 


Testimony of the Holy John Bishop of Constantinople. From the speech which he made when the Gothic 
envoy had spoken before him:— 


“See from the beginning what He does. He clothes Himself in our nature, powerless and vanquished, that 
by its means He may fight and struggle and from the beginning He uproots the nature of rebellion.” 


Of the same from his discourse on The Festival of the Nativity:— 


“For is it not of the very last stupidity for them to bring down their own gods into stones and cheap 
wooden images, shutting them up as it were in a kind of prison, and to fancy that there is nothing 
disgraceful in what they either say or do, and then to find fault with us for saying that God made a living 
temple for Himself of the Holy Ghost, by means of which he brought succour to the world? For if it is 
disgraceful for God to dwell in a human body, then in proportion as the stone and the wood are more 
worthless than man is it much more disgraceful for him to dwell in stone and wood. But perhaps mankind 
seems to them to be of less value than these senseless objects. They bring down the substance of God into 
stones and into dogs; but many heretics into fouler things than these. But we could never endure even to 
hear of these things. But what we say is that of a virgin’s womb the Christ took pure flesh, holy and 
without spot, and made impervious to all sin, and restored the body that was His own.” 


A little further on: “And we assert that when the divine Word had fashioned for Himself a holy temple by 
its means he brought the heavenly state into our life.” 


Of the same from the oration: That the lowly words and deeds of Christ were not spoken and done 
through lack of power, but through distinctions of dispensation. 


“What then are the causes of many humble things having been said about Him both by Himself and by His 
apostles? The first and greatest cause is the fact of His having clothed Himself with flesh, and wishing all 
his contemporaries and all who have lived since, to believe that He was not a shadow, nor what was seen 
merely a form, but reality of nature. For if when He Himself and His apostles had spoken about Him so 
often in humble and in human sense, the devil yet had power to persuade some wretched and miserable 
men to deny the reason of the incarnation, and dare to say that He did not take flesh and so to destroy all 
the ground of His love for man, how many would not have fallen into this abyss if He had never said 
anything of the kind?” 


I have now produced for you a few out of many authorities of the heralds of the truth, not to stun you with 
too many. They are quite enough to show the bent of the mind of the excellent writers. It is now for you to 
say what force their writings seem to have. 


Eran.—They have all spoken in harmony with one another, and the workers in the vineyard of the West 
agree with them whose husbandry is done in the region of the rising sun. Yet I perceived a considerable 
difference in their sayings. 


Orth.—They are successors of the divine apostles; some even of those apostles were privileged to hear the 
holy voice and see the goodly sight. The majority of them too were adorned with the crown of martyrdom. 
Does it seem right for you to wag the tongue of blasphemy against them? 


Eran.—I shrink from doing this; at the same time I do not approve of their great divergence. 


Orth.—But now I will bring you an unexpected remedy. I will adduce one of your own beautiful heresy— 
your teacher Apollinarius, and I will shew you that he understood the text “The Word was made flesh” just 
as the holy Fathers did. Hear now what he wrote about it in his “Summary.” 


The testimony of Apollinarius from his “Summary” :— 


“If no one is turned into that which he assumes, and Christ assumed flesh, then He was not turned into 
flesh.” 


And immediately afterward he continues:— 


“For also He gave himself to us in relationship by means of the body to save us. Now that which saves is 
far more excellent than that which is being saved. Far more excellent then than we are, is He in the 
assumption of a body! But He would not have been more excellent had He been turned into flesh.” 


A little further on he says:— 


“The simple is one, but the complex cannot be one; he then that alleges that He was made flesh affirms 
the mutation of the one Word. But if the complex is also one, as man, then he who on account of the union 
with the flesh says the Word was made flesh means the one in complexity.” 


And again a little further on he says—”To be made flesh is to be made empty, but the being made empty 
declares not man, but the Son of man, who emptied Himself’ not by undergoing change, but by 
investiture.” 


There; you see the teacher of your own doctrines has introduced the word investiture’ and indeed in his 
little work upon the faith he says—”We then believe that he was made flesh, while His Godhead remained 
unchanged for the renewal of the manhood. For in the holy power of God there has been neither alteration 
nor change of place, nor inclusion”—and then shortly again—”We worship God who took flesh of the 
blessed virgin, and on this account in the flesh is man, but in the spirit God.” And in another exposition he 
says—”We confess the Son of God to have been made the Son of man, not nominally but verily, on taking 
flesh of the Virgin Mary.” 


Eran.—I did not suppose that Apollinarius held these sentiments. I had other ideas about him. 


Orth.—Well; now you have learnt that not only the prophets and apostles, and they who after them were 
ordained teachers of the world, but even Apollinarius, the writer of heretical babbling, confesses the 
divine Word to be immutable, states that He was not turned into flesh but assumed flesh, and this over 
and over again, as you have heard. Do not then struggle to throw your master’s blasphemy into the shade 
by your own. For, says the Lord “the disciple is not above his master.” 


Eran.—Yes, I confess that the divine Word of God is immutable and took flesh. It were the uttermost 
foolishness to withstand authorities so many and so great. 


Orth.—Do you wish to have a solution of the rest of the difficulties? 
Eran.—Let us put off their investigation until to-morrow. 


Orth.—Very well; our synod is dismissed. Let us depart, and bear in mind what we have agreed upon. 


DIALOGUE II 
THE UNCONFOUNDED 


Eranistes and Orthodoxus. 


Eran.—I am come as I promised. "Tis yours to adopt one of two alternatives, and either furnish a solution 
of my difficulties, or assent to what I and my friends lay down. 


Orth.—I accept your challenge, for I think it right and fair. But we must first recall to mind at what point 
we left off our discourse yesterday, and what was the conclusion of our argument. 


Eran.—I will remind you of the end. I remember our agreeing that the divine Word remained immutable, 
and took flesh, and was not himself changed into flesh. 


Orth.—You seem to be content with the points agreed on, for you have faithfully called them to mind. 


Eran.—Yes, and I have already said that the man that withstands teachers so many and so great is 
indubitably out of his mind. I was moreover put to not a little shame to find that Apollinarius used the 
same terms as the orthodox, although in his books about the incarnation his drift has distinctly been in 
another direction. 


Orth.—Then we affirm that the Divine Word took flesh? 
Eran.—We do. 


Orth.—And what do we mean by the flesh? A body only, as is the view of Arius and Eunomius, or body and 
soul? 


Eran.—Body and soul. 


Orth.—What kind of soul? The reasonable soul, or that which is by some termed the phytic, vegetable, that 
is, vital? for the fable-mongering quackery of the Apollinarians compels us to ask unseemly questions. 


Eran.—Does then Apollinarius make a distinction of souls? 


Orth.—He says that man is composed of three parts, of a body, a vital soul, and further of a reasonable 
soul, which he terms mind. Holy Scripture on the contrary knows only one, not two souls; and this is 
plainly taught us by the formation of the first man. For it is written God took dust from the earth and 
“formed man,” and “breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living soul.” And in the 
gospels the Lord said to the holy disciples “Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul; but rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” 


And the very divine Moses when he told the tale of them that came down into Egypt and stated with whom 
each tribal chief had come in, added, “All the souls that came out of Egypt were seventy-five,” reckoning 
one soul for each immigrant. And the divine apostle at Troas, when all supposed Eutychus to be dead, said 
“Trouble not yourselves for his soul is in him.” 


Eran.—It is shewn clearly that each man has one soul. 


Orth.—But Apollinarius says two; and that the Divine Word took the unreasonable, and that instead of the 
reasonable, he was made in the flesh. It was on this account that I asked what kind of soul you assert to 
have been assumed with the body. 


Eran.—I say the reasonable. For I follow the Divine Scripture. 

Orth.—We agree then that the “form of a servant” assumed by the Divine Word was complete. 

Eran.—Yes; complete. 

Orth.—And rightly; for since the whole first man became subject to sin, and lost the impression of the 
Divine Image, and the race followed, it results that the Creator, with the intention of renewing the blurred 


image, assumed the nature in its entirety, and stamped an imprint far better than the first. 


Eran.—True. But now I beg you in the first place that the meaning of the terms employed may be made 
quite clear, that thus our discussion may advance without hindrance, and no investigation of doubtful 
points intervene to interrupt our conversation. 


Orth.—What you say is admirable. Ask now concerning whatever point you like. 


Eran.—What must we call Jesus the Christ? Man? 


Orth.—By neither name alone, but by both. For the Divine Man after being made man was named Jesus 
Christ. “For,” it is written, “Thou shalt call His name Jesus for he shall save His people from their sins,” 
and unto you is born this day in the city of David Christ the Lord. Now these are angels’ voices. But before 
the Incarnation he was named God, son of God, only begotten, Lord, Divine Word, and Creator. For it is 
written “In the beginning was the Word, and the word was with God, and the word was God,” and “all 
things were made by Him,” and “He was life,” and “He was the true light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” There are also other similar passages, declaring the divine nature. But after the 
Incarnation He was named Jesus and Christ. 


Eran.—Therefore the Lord Jesus is God only. 
Orth.—You hear that the divine Word was made man, and do you call him God only? 


Eran.—Since He became man without being changed, but remained just what He was before, we must call 
Him just what He was. 


Orth.—The divine Word was and is and will be immutable. But when He had taken man’s nature He 
became man. It behoves us therefore to confess both natures, both that which took, and that which was 
taken. 


Eran.—We must name Him by the nobler. 

Orth—Man,—I mean man the animal,—is he a simple or a composite being? 
Eran.—Composite. 

Orth.—Composed of what component parts? 

Eran.—Of a body and a soul. 

Orth.—And of these natures whether is nobler? 


Eran.—Clearly the soul, for it is reasonable and immortal, and has been entrusted with the sovereignty of 
the animal. But the body is mortal and perishable, and without the soul is unreasonable, and a corpse. 


Orth.—Then the divine Scripture ought to have called the animal after its more excellent part. 


Eran.—It does so call it, for it calls them that came out of Egypt souls. For with seventy-five souls, it says, 
Israel came down into Egypt. 


Orth.—But does the divine Scripture never call any one after the body? 


Eran.—It calls them that are the slaves of flesh, flesh. For “God,” it is written, “said my spirit shall not 
always remain in these men, for they are flesh.” 


Orth.—But without blame no one is called flesh? 
Eran.—I do not remember. 


Orth.—Then I will remind you, and point out to you that even the very saints are called “flesh.” Answer 
now. What would you call the apostles? Spiritual, or fleshly? 


Eran.—Spiritual;—and leaders and teachers of the spiritual. 


Orth.—Hear now the holy Paul when he says “But when it pleased God who separated me from my 
mother’s womb, and called me by his grace, to reveal his son in me that I might preach him among the 
heathen, immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood neither went I up to them that were apostles 
before me.” Does he so style the apostles because he blames them? 


Eran.—Certainly not. 


Orth.—Is it not that he names them after their visible nature, and comparing the calling which is of men 
with that which is of heaven? 


Eran.—True. 


Orth.—Then hear too the psalmist David—”Unto thee shall all flesh come.” Hear too, the prophet Isaiah 
foretelling “All flesh shall see the salvation of our God.” 


Eran.—It is made perfectly plain that Holy Scripture names human nature from the flesh without the least 
blame. 


Orth.—I will proceed to give you the yet further proof. 


Eran.—What further? 

Orth.—The fact that sometimes when giving blame the divine Scripture uses only the name of soul. 
Eran.—And where will you find this in holy Scripture? 

Orth.—Hear the Lord God speaking through the prophet Ezekiel “The soul that sinneth it shall die.” 
Moreover through the great Moses He saith “If a soul sin—” And again “It shall come to pass that every 


soul that will not hear that prophet shall be cut off.” And many other passages of the same kind may be 
found. 


Eran.—This is plainly proved. 


Orth.—In cases, then, where there is a certain natural union, and a combination of created things, and of 
beings connected by service and by time, it is not the custom of holy Scripture to use a name for this 
being derived only from the nobler nature; it names it indiscriminately both by the meaner and by the 
nobler. If so, how can you find fault with us for calling Christ the Lord, man, after confessing Him to be 
God, when many things combine to compel us to do so? 


Eran.—What is there to compel us to call the Saviour Christ, “man”? 
Orth.—The diverse and mutually inconsistent opinions of the heretics. 
Eran.—What opinions, and contrary to what? 


Orth.—That of Arius to that of Sabellius. The one divides the substances: the other confounds the 
hypostases. Arius introduces three substances, and Sabellius makes one hypostasis instead of three. Tell 
me now, how ought we to heal both maladies? Must we apply the same drug for both ailments, or for each 
the proper one? 


Eran.—For each the proper one. 


Orth.—We shall therefore endeavour to persuade Arius to acknowledge the substance of the Holy Trinity, 
and we shall adduce proofs of this position from Holy Scripture. 


Eran.—Yes: this ought to be done. 


Orth.—But in arguing with Sabellius we shall adopt the opposite course. Concerning the substance we 
shall advance no argument, for even he acknowledges but one. 


Eran.—Plainly. 
Orth.—But we shall do our best to cure the unsound part of his doctrine. 
Eran.—We say that where he halts is about the hypostases. 


Orth.—Since then he asserts there to be one hypostasis of the Trinity, we shall point out to him that the 
divine Scripture proclaims three hypostases. 


Eran.—This is the course to take. But we have wandered from the subject. 


Orth.—Not at all. We are collecting proofs of it, as you will learn in a moment. But tell me, do you 
understand that all the heresies which derive their name from Christ, acknowledge both the Godhead of 
Christ and His manhood? 


Eran.—By no means. 

Orth.—Do not some acknowledge the godhead alone, and some the manhood alone? 
Eran.—Yes. 

Orth.—And some but a part of the manhood? 


Eran.—I think so. But it will be well for us to lay down the names of the holders of these different 
opinions, that the point under discussion may be made plainer. 


Orth.—I will tell you the names. Simon, Menander, Marcion, Valentinus, Basilides, Bardesanes, Cerdo, and 
Manes, openly denied the humanity of Christ. On the other hand Artemon, Theodotus, Sabellius, Paul of 
Samosata, Marcellus, and Photinus, fell into the diametrically opposite blasphemy; for they preach Christ 
to be man only, and deny the Godhead which existed before the ages. Arius and Eunomius make the 
Godhead of the only begotten a created Godhead, and maintain that He assumed only a body. Apollinarius 
confesses that the assumed body was a living body, but in his work deprives the reasonable soul alike of 


is for freedom from crime so singular, for a probity so great, for righteousness, for purity, for faithfulness, 
for truth, for the living God, that we are consigned to the flames; for this is a punishment you are not wont 
to inflict either on the sacrilegious, or on undoubted public enemies, or on the treason-tainted, of whom 
you have so many. Nay, even now our people are enduring persecution from the governors of Legio and 
Mauritania; but it is only with the sword, as from the first it was ordained that we should suffer. But the 
greater our conflicts, the greater our rewards. 


CHAPTER V 


Your cruelty is our glory. Only see you to it, that in having such things as these to endure, we do not feel 
ourselves constrained to rush forth to the combat, if only to prove that we have no dread of them, but on 
the contrary, even invite their infliction. When Arrius Antoninus was driving things hard in Asia, the whole 
Christians of the province, in one united band, presented themselves before his judgment-seat; on which, 
ordering a few to be led forth to execution, he said to the rest, “O miserable men, if you wish to die, you 
have precipices or halters.” If we should take it into our heads to do the same thing here, what will you 
make of so many thousands, of such a multitude of men and women, persons of every sex and every age 
and every rank, when they present themselves before you? How many fires, how many swords will be 
required? What will be the anguish of Carthage itself, which you will have to decimate, as each one 
recognises there his relatives and companions, as he sees there it may be men of your own order, and 
noble ladies, and all the leading persons of the city, and either kinsmen or friends of those of your own 
circle? Spare thyself, if not us poor Christians! Spare Carthage, if not thyself! Spare the province, which 
the indication of your purpose has subjected to the threats and extortions at once of the soldiers and of 
private enemies. 


We have no master but God. He is before you, and cannot be hidden from you, but to Him you can do no 
injury. But those whom you regard as masters are only men, and one day they themselves must die. Yet 
still this community will be undying, for be assured that just in the time of its seeming overthrow it is built 
up into greater power. For all who witness the noble patience of its martyrs, as struck with misgivings, are 
inflamed with desire to examine into the matter in question; and as soon as they come to know the truth, 
they straightway enrol themselves its disciples. 


its honour and of its salvation. This is the contrariety of these corrupt opinions. But do you, with all due 
love of truth, tell us, must we institute a discussion with these men, or shall we let them go dashed down 
headlong and howling to their doom? 


Eran.—It is inhuman to neglect the sick. 

Orth.—Very well; then we must compassionate them, and do our best to heal them. 

Eran.—By all means. 

Orth.—If then you had scientifically learned how to cure the body, and round you stood many men asking 
you to cure them, and shewing their various ailments, such as arise from running at the eyes, injury to the 
ears, tooth-ache, contraction of the joints, palsy, bile, or phlegm, what would you have done? Tell me; 
would you have applied the same treatment to all, or to each that which was appropriate? 

Eran.—I should certainly have given to each the appropriate remedy. 

Orth.—So by applying cold treatment to the hot, and heating the cold, and loosing the strained, and giving 
tension to the loose, and drying the moist, and moistening the dry, you would have driven out the diseases 


and restored the health which they had expelled. 


Eran.—This is the treatment prescribed by medical science, for contraries, it is said, are the remedies of 
contraries. 


Orth.—If you were a gardener, would you give the same treatment to all plants? or their own to the 
mulberry and the fig, and so to the pear, to the apple, and to the vine what is fitting to each, and in a word 
to each plant its own proper culture? 

Eran.—It is obvious that each plant requires its own treatment. 


Orth.—And if you undertook to be a ship builder, and saw that the mast wanted repair, would you try to 
mend it in the same way as you would the tiller? or would you give it the proper treatment of a mast? 


Eran.—There is no question about these things: everything demands its own treatment, be it plant or limb 
or gear or tackle. 


Orth.—Then is it not monstrous to apply to the body and to things without life to each its own appropriate 
treatment, and not to keep this rule of treatment in the case of the soul? 


Eran.—Most unjust; nay, rather stupid than unrighteous. They who adopt any other method are quite 
unskilled in the healing art. 


Orth.—Then in disputing against each heresy we shall use the appropriate remedy? 
Eran.—By all means. 

Orth.—And it is fitting treatment to add what is wanting and to remove what is superfluous? 
Eran.—Yes. 


Orth.—In endeavouring then to cure Photinus and Marcellus and their adherents, in order to carry out the 
rule of treatment, what should we add? 


Eran.—The acknowledgment of the Godhead of Christ, for it is this that they lack. 


Orth.—But about the manhood we will say nothing to them, for they acknowledge the Lord Christ to be 
man. 


Eran.—You are right. 


Orth.—And in arguing with Arius and Eunomius about the incarnation of the only begotten, what should 
we persuade them to add to their own confession? 


Eran.—The assumption of the soul; for they say that the divine Word took only a body. 
Orth.—And what does Apollinarius lack to make his teaching accurate about the incarnation? 


Eran.—Not to separate the mind from the soul, but to confess that, with the body, was assumed a 
reasonable soul. 


Orth.—Then shall we dispute with him on this point? 


Eran.—Certainly. 


Orth.—But under this head what did we assert to be confessed, and what altogether denied, by Marcion, 
Valentinus, Manes and their adherents? 


Eran.—That they admitted their belief in the Godhead of Christ, but do not accept the doctrine of His 
manhood. 


Orth.—We shall therefore do our best to persuade them to accept also the doctrine of the manhood, and 
not to call the divine incarnation a mere appearance. 


Eran.—It will be well so to do. 

Orth.—We will therefore tell them that it is right to style the Christ not only God, but also man. 

Eran.—By all means. 

Orth.—And how is it possible for us to induce others to style the Christ man’ while we excuse ourselves 
from doing so? They will not yield to our persuasion, but on the contrary will convict us of agreeing with 


them. 


Eran.—And how can we, confessing as we do that the divine Word took flesh and a reasonable soul, agree 
with them? 


Orth.—If we confess the fact, why then shun the word? 
Eran.—It is right to name the Christ from His nobler qualities. 
Orth.—Keep this rule then. Do not speak of Him as crucified, nor yet as risen from the dead, and so on. 


Eran.—But these are the names of the sufferings of salvation. Denial of the sufferings implies denial of the 
salvation. 


Orth.—And the name Man is the name of a nature. Not to pronounce the name is to deny the nature: 
denial of the nature is denial of the sufferings, and denial of the sufferings does away with the salvation. 


Eran.—I hold it profitable to acknowledge the assumed nature; but to style the Saviour of the world man 
is to belittle the glory of the Lord. 


Orth.—Do you then deem yourself wiser than Peter and Paul; aye, and than the Saviour Himself? For the 
Lord said to the Jews “Why do ye seek to kill me, a man that hath told you the truth, which I heard of my 
Father?” And He frequently called Himself Son of Man. 


And the meritorious Peter, in his sermon to the Jewish people, says,—” Ye men of Israel, hear these words. 
Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you.” And the blessed Paul, when bringing the message 
of salvation to the chiefs of the Areopagus, among many other things said this,— 


“And the times of this ignorance God winked at; but now commandeth all men everywhere to repent: 
Because he hath appointed a day in the which he will judge the world in righteousness by that man whom 
he hath ordained, whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised him from the 
dead.” He then who excuses himself from using the name appointed and preached by the Lord and his 
Apostles deems himself wiser than even these great instructors, aye, even than the very well-spring of the 
wisest. 


Eran.—They gave this instruction to the unbelievers. Now the greater part of the world has professed the 
faith. 


Orth.—But we have still among us Jews and pagans and of heretics systems innumerable, and to each of 
these we must give fit and appropriate teaching. But, supposing we were all of one mind, tell me now, 
what harm is there in calling the Christ both God and man? Do we not behold in Him perfect Godhead, 
and manhood likewise lacking in nothing? 

Eran.—This we have owned again and again. 

Orth.—Why then deny what we have again and again owned? 

Eran.—I hold it unnecessary to call the Christ man,’—especially when believer is conversing with believer. 
Orth.—Do you consider the divine Apostle a believer? 


Eran.—yYes: a teacher of all believers. 


Orth.—And do you deem Timothy worthy of being so styled? 


Eran.—Yes: both as a disciple of the Apostle, and as a teacher of the rest. 


Orth.—Very well: then hear the teacher of teachers writing to his very perfect disciple. “There is one God, 
and one mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all.” Do 
stop your idle prating, and laying down the law about divine names. Moreover in this passage that very 
name mediator’ stands indicative both of Godhead and of manhood. He is called a mediator because He 
does not exist as God alone; for how, if He had had nothing of our nature could He have mediated between 
us and God? But since as God He is joined with God as having the same substance, and as man with us, 
because from us He took the form of a servant, He is properly termed a mediator, uniting in Himself 
distinct qualities by the unity of natures of Godhead, I mean, and of manhood. 


Eran.—But was not Moses called a mediator, though only a man? 
Orth.—He was a type of the reality: but the type has not all the qualities of the reality. Wherefore though 
Moses was not by nature God, yet, to fulfil the type, he was called a god. For He says “See, I have made 


thee a god to Pharaoh.” And then directly afterwards he assigns him also a Prophet as though to God, for 
“Aaron thy brother,” He says, “shall be thy Prophet.” But the reality is by nature God, and by nature man. 


Eran.—But who would call one not having the distinct characteristics of the archetype, a type? 
Orth.—The imperial images, it seems, you do not call images of the emperor. 
Eran.—Yes, I do. 


Orth.—Yet they have not all the characteristics which their archetype has. For in the first place they have 
neither life nor reason; secondly they have no inner organs, heart, I mean, and belly and liver and the 
adjacent parts. Further they present the appearance of the organs of sense, but perform none of their 
functions, for they neither hear, nor speak, nor see; they cannot write; they cannot walk, nor perform any 
other human action; and yet they are called imperial statues. In this sense Moses was a mediator and 
Christ was a mediator; but the former as an image and type and the latter as reality. But that I may make 
this point clearer to you from yet another authority, call to mind the words used of Melchisedec in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Eran.—What words? 

Orth.—Those in which the divine Apostle comparing the Levitical priesthood with that of the Christ likens 
Melchisedec in other respects to the Lord Christ, and says that the Lord had the priesthood after the 
order of Melchisedec. 


Eran.—I think the words of the divine Apostle are as follows;—”For this Melchisedec, king of Salem, priest 
of the most high God who met Abraham returning from the slaughter of the kings, and blessed him; to 
whom also Abraham gave a tenth part of all; first being by interpretation king of righteousness, and after 
that also king of Salem, which is king of peace; without father, without mother, without descent, having 
neither beginning of days, nor end of life; but made like unto the son of God; abideth a priest continually.” 
I presume you spoke of this passage. 


Orth.—Yes, I spoke of this; and I must praise you for not mutilating it, but for quoting the whole. Tell me 
now, does each one of these points fit Melchisedec in nature and reality? 


Eran.—Who has the audacity to deny a fitness where the divine apostle has asserted it? 
Orth.—Then you say that all this fits Melchisedec by nature? 

Eran.—Yes. 

Orth.—Do you say that he was a man, or assumed some other nature? 
Eran.—A man. 

Orth.—Begotten or unbegotten? 

Eran.—You are asking very absurd questions. 

Orth.—The fault lies with you for openly opposing the truth. Answer then. 
Eran.—There is one only unbegotten, who is God and Father. 

Orth.—Then we assert that Melchisedec was begotten? 

Eran.—Yes. 


Orth.—But the passage about him teaches the opposite. Remember the words which you quoted a moment 


ago, “Without father, without mother, without descent, having neither beginning of days nor end of life.” 
How then do the words “Without father and without mother” fit him; and how the statement that he 
neither received beginning of existence nor end, since all this transcends humanity? 

Eran.—These things do in fact overstep the limits of human nature. 

Orth.—Then shall we say that the Apostle told lies? 

Eran.—God forbid. 


Orth.—How then is it possible both to testify to the truth of the Apostle, and apply the supernatural to 
Melchisedec? 


Eran.—The passage is a very difficult one, and requires much explanation. 

Orth.—For any one willing to consider it with attention it will not be hard to attain perception of the 
meaning of the words. After saying “without father, without mother, without descent, having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life,” the divine Apostle adds “made like unto the Son of God, abideth a priest 
continually.” Here he plainly teaches us that the Lord Christ is archetype of Melchisedec in things 


concerning the human nature. And he speaks of Melchisedec as “made like unto the Son of God.” Now let 
us examine the point in this manner;—do you say that the Lord had a father according to the flesh? 


Eran.—Certainly not. 

Orth.—Why? 

Eran.—He was born of the holy Virgin alone. 

Orth.—He is therefore properly styled “without father”? 

Eran.—True. 

Orth.—Do you say that according to the divine Nature He had a mother? 
Eran.—Certainly not. 

Orth.—For He was begotten of the Father alone before the ages? 
Eran.—Agreed. 


Orth.—And yet, as the generation He has of the Father is ineffable, He is spoken of as “without descent.” 
“Who” says the prophet “shall declare His generation?” 


Eran.—You are right. 


Orth.—Thus it becomes Him to have neither beginning of days nor end of life; for He is without beginning, 
indestructible, and, in a word, eternal, and coeternal with the Father. 


Eran.—This is my view too. But we must now consider how this fits the admirable Melchisedec. 


Orth.—As an image and type. The image, as we have just observed, has not all the properties of the 
archetype. Thus to the Saviour these qualities are proper both by nature and in reality; but the story of 
the origin of the race has attributed them to Melchisedec. For after telling us of the father of the patriarch 
Abraham, and of the father and mother of Isaac, and in like manner of Jacob and of his sons, and 
exhibiting the pedigree of our first forefathers, of Melchisedec it records neither the father nor the 
mother, nor does it teach that he traced his descent from any one of Noah’s sons, to the end that he may 
be a type of Him who is in reality without father, and without mother. And this is what the divine Apostle 
would have us understand, for in this very passage he says further, “But he whose descent is not counted 
from them received tithes of Abraham, and blessed him that had the promises.” 


Eran.—Then, since Holy Scripture has not mentioned his parents, can he be called without father and 
without mother? 


Orth.—If he had really been without father and without mother, he would not have been an image, but a 
reality. But since these are his qualities not by nature, but according to the dispensation of the Divine 
Scripture, he exhibits the type of the reality. 

Eran.—The type must have the character of the archetype. 


Orth.—Is man called an image of God? 


Eran.—Man is not an image of God, but was made in the image of God. 


Orth.—Listen then to the Apostle. He says: “For a man indeed ought not to cover his head, forasmuch as 
he is the image and glory of God.” 


Eran.—Granted, then, that he is an image of God. 


Orth.—According to your argument then he must needs have plainly preserved the characters of the 
archetype, and have been uncreate, uncompounded, and infinite. He ought in like manner to have been 
able to create out of the non existent, he ought to have fashioned all things by his word and without 
labour, in addition to this to have been free from sickness, sorrow, anger, and sin, to have been immortal 
and incorruptible and to possess all the qualities of the archetype. 


Eran.—Man is not an image of God in every respect. 


Orth.—Though truly an image in the qualities in which you would grant him to be so, you will find that he 
is separated by a wide interval from the reality. 


Eran.—Agreed. 


Orth.—Consider now too this point. The divine Apostle calls the Son the image of the Father; for he says 
“Who is the image of the invisible God?” 


Eran.—What then; has not the Son all the qualities of the Father? 

Orth.—He is not Father. He is not uncaused. He is not unbegotten. 

Eran.—If He were He would not be Son. 

Orth.—Then does not what I said hold good; the image has not all the qualities of the archetype? 
Eran.—True. 

Orth.—Thus too the divine Apostle said that Melchisedec is made like unto the Son of God. 


Eran.—Suppose we grant that he is without Father and without Mother and without descent, as you have 
said. But how are we to understand his having neither beginning of days nor end of life? 


Orth.—The holy Moses when writing the ancient genealogy tells us how Adam being so many years old 
begat Seth, and when he had lived so many years he ended his life. So too he writes of Seth, of Enoch, and 
of the rest, but of Melchisedec he mentions neither beginning of existence nor end of life. Thus as far as 
the story goes he has neither beginning of days nor end of life, but in truth and reality the only begotten 
Son of God never began to exist and shall never have an end. 


Eran.—Agreed. 


Orth.—Then, so far as what belongs to God and is really divine is concerned, Melchisedec is a type of the 
Lord Christ; but as far as the priesthood is concerned, which belongs rather to man than to God, the Lord 
Christ was made a priest after the order of Melchisedec. For Melchisedec was a high priest of the people, 
and the Lord Christ for all men has made the right holy offering of salvation. 


Eran.—We have spent many words on this matter. 

Orth.—Yet more were needed, as you know, for you said the point was a difficult one. 
Eran.—Let us return to the question before us. 

Orth.—What was the question? 


Eran.—On my remarking that Christ must not be called man, but only God, you yourself besides many 
other testimonies adduced also the well known words of the Apostle which he has used in his epistle 
Timothy—”One God, one mediator between God and men, the man, Christ Jesus, who gave himself a 
ransom for all to be testified in due time.” 


Orth.—I remember from what point we diverged into this digression. It was when I had said that the name 
of mediator exhibits the two natures of the Saviour, and you said that Moses was called a mediator though 
he was only a man and not God and man. I was therefore under the necessity of following up these points 
to show that the type has not all the qualities of the archetype. Tell me, then, whether you allow that the 
Saviour ought also to be called man. 


Eran.—I call Him God, for He is God’s Son. 


Orth.—If you call him God, because you have learnt that he is God’s Son, call him also man, for he often 
called Himself “Son of Man.” 


Eran.—The name man does not apply to Him in the same way as the name God. 

Orth.—As not really belonging to Him or for some other reason? 

Eran.—God is his name by nature; man is the designation of the Incarnation. 

Orth.—But are we to look on the Incarnation as real, or as something imaginary and false? 
Eran.—As real. 


Orth.—If then the grace of the Incarnation is real, and what we call Incarnation is the divine Word’s being 
made man, then the name man is real; for after taking man’s nature He is called man. 


Eran.—Before His passion He was styled man, but afterward He was no longer so styled. 


Orth.—But it was after the Passion and the Resurrection that the divine Apostle wrote the Epistle to 
Timothy wherein he speaks of the Saviour Christ as man, and writing after the Passion and the 
Resurrection to the Corinthians he exclaims “For since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead.” And in order to make his meaning clear he adds, “For as in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive.” And after the Passion and the Resurrection the divine Peter, in his 
address to the Jews, called Him man. And after His being taken up into heaven, Stephen the victorious, 
amid the storm of stones, said to the Jews, “Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man 
standing on the right hand of God.” Are we to suppose ourselves wiser than the illustrious heralds of the 
truth? 


Eran.—I do not suppose myself wiser than the holy doctors, but I fail to find the use of the name. 
Orth.—How then could you persuade them that deny the incarnation of the Lord, Marcionists, I mean, and 
Manichees, and all the rest who are thus unsound, to accept the teaching of the truth, unless you adduce 
these and similar proofs with the object of shewing that the Lord Christ is not God only but also man? 
Eran.—Perhaps it is necessary to adduce them. 

Orth.—Why not then teach the faithful the reality of the doctrine? Are you forgetful of the apostolic 
precept enjoining us to be “ready to give an answer.” Now let us look at the matter in this light. Does the 


best general engage the enemy, attack with arrows and javelins, and endeavour to break their column all 
alone, or does he also arm his men, and marshal them, and rouse their hearts to play the man? 


Eran.—He ought rather to do this latter. 


Orth.—Yes; for it is not the part of a general to expose his own life, and take his place in the ranks, and let 
his men go fast asleep, but rather to keep them awake for their work at their post. 


Eran.—True. 

Orth.—This is what the divine Paul did, for in writing to them who had made profession of their faith he 
said, “Take unto you the whole armour of God that ye be able to stand against the wiles of the Devil.” And 
again, “Stand therefore with your loins girt about with truth,” and so on. Bear in mind too what we have 


already said, that a physician supplies what nature lacks. Does he find the cold redundant? He supplies 
the hot, and so on with the rest; and this is what the Lord does. 


Eran.—And where will you show that the Lord has done this? 

Orth.—In the holy gospels. 

Eran.—Show me then and fulfil your promise. 

Orth.—What did the Jews consider our Saviour Christ? 

Eran.—A man. 

Orth.—And that He was also God they were wholly ignorant. 

Eran.—Yes. 

Orth.—Was it not then necessary for the ignorant to learn? 

Eran.—Agreed. 

Orth.—Listen to Him then saying to them: “Many good works have I shewed you from my Father; for 


which of these works do ye stone me?” And when they replied: “For a good work we stone thee not, but 
for blasphemy, and because that thou being a man makest thyself God,” He added “It is written in your 


law I said ye are gods. If he called them gods unto whom the word of God came and the scripture cannot 
be broken, say ye of Him whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into the world thou blasphemest, 
because I said I am the Son of God? If I do not the works of my father believe me not... that I am in the 
Father and the Father is in me.” 


Eran.—In the passages you have just read you have shewn that the Lord shewed Himself to the Jews to be 
God and not man. 


Orth.—Yes, for they did not need to learn what they knew; that He was a man they knew, but they did not 
know that He was from the beginning God. He adopted this same course in the case of the Pharisees; for 
when He saw them accosting Him as a mere man He asked them “What think ye of Christ? Whose son is 
He?” And when they said “Of David” He went on “How then doth David calling him Lord say The Lord said 
unto my Lord sit thou on my right hand.’“ Then He goes on to argue, “If then He is His Lord how is He His 
Son?” 


Eran.—You have brought testimony against yourself, for the Lord plainly taught the Pharisees to call Him 
not “Son of David” but “Lord of David.” Wherefore He is distinctly shown wishing to be called God and not 
man. 


Orth.—I am afraid you have not attended to the divine teaching. He did not repudiate the name of “Son of 
David,” but He added that He ought also to be believed to be Lord of David. This He clearly shews in the 
words “If He is his Lord how is He then his Son?” He did not say “if He is Lord He is not Son,” but “how is 
He his Son?” instead of saying in one respect He is Lord and in another Son. These passages both 
distinctly show the Godhead and the manhood. 


Eran.—There is no need of argument. The Lord distinctly teaches that He does not wish to be called Son 
of David. 


Orth.—Then He ought to have told the blind men and the woman of Canaan and the multitude not to call 
Him Son of David, and yet the blind men cried out “Thou Son of David have mercy on us.” And the woman 
of Canaan “Have mercy on me O Son of David; my daughter is grievously vexed with a Devil.” And the 
multitude: “Hosanna to the Son of David! Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.” And not 
only did He not take it ill, but even praised their faith; for the blind He freed from their long weary night 
and granted them the power of sight; the maddened and distraught daughter of the woman of Canaan He 
healed and drove out the wicked demon; and when the chief priests and Pharisees were offended at them 
that shouted “Hosanna to the Son of David” He did not merely not prevent them from shouting, but even 
sanctioned their acclamation, for, said He, “I tell you that if these should hold their peace the stones 
would immediately cry out.” 


Eran.—He put up with this style of address before the resurrection in condescension to the weakness of 
them that had not yet properly believed. But after the resurrection these names are needless. 


Orth.—Where shall we rank the blessed Paul? among the perfect or the imperfect? 
Eran.—It is wrong to joke about serious things. 

Orth.—It is wrong to make light of the reading of the divine oracles. 

Eran.—And who is such a wretch as to despise his own salvation? 

Orth.—Answer my question, and then you will learn your ignorance. 

Eran.—What question? 

Orth.—Where are we to rank the divine Apostle? 

Eran.—Plainly among the most perfect, and one of the perfect teachers. 
Orth.—And when did he begin his teaching? 


Eran.—After the ascension of the Saviour, the coming of the Spirit, and the stoning of the victorious 
Stephen. 


Orth.—Paul, at the very end of his life, when writing his last letter to his disciple Timothy, and in giving 
him, as it were, his paternal inheritance by will, added “Remember that Jesus Christ of the seed of David 
was raised from the dead according to my gospel.” Then he went on to mention his sufferings on behalf of 
the gospel, and thus showed its truth saying, “Wherein I suffer trouble as an evil doer even unto bonds.” 


It were easy for me to adduce many similar testimonies, but I have judged it needless to do so. 


Eran.—You promised to prove that the Lord supplied the lacking instruction to them that needed, and you 
have shown that He discoursed about His own Godhead to the Pharisees, and to the rest of the Jews. But 


that He gave also His instruction about the flesh you have not shewn. 

Orth.—It would have been quite superfluous to have discoursed about the flesh which was before their 
eyes, for He was plainly seen eating and drinking and toiling and sleeping. Furthermore, to omit the many 
and various events before the passion, after His resurrection He proved to His disbelieving disciples not 


His Godhead but His manhood; for He said, “Behold my hands and my feet that it is I myself. Handle me 
and see for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have.” 


Now I have fulfilled my promise, for we have proved the giving of instruction about the Godhead to them 
that were ignorant of the Godhead, and about the resurrection of the flesh to them that denied this latter. 
Cease therefore from contending, and confess the two natures of the Saviour. 


Eran.—There were two before the union, but, after combining, they made one nature. 
Orth.—When do you say that the union was effected? 

Eran.—I say at the exact moment of the conception. 

Orth.—And do you deny that the divine Word existed before the conception? 

Eran.—I say that He was before the ages. 

Orth.—And that the flesh was co-existent with Him? 

Eran.—By no means. 

Orth.—But was formed, after the salutation of the angel, of the Holy Ghost? 
Eran.—So I say. 


Orth.—Therefore before the union there were not two natures but only one. For if the Godhead pre- 
existed, but the manhood was not co-existent, being formed after the angelic salutation, and the union 
being coincident with the formation, then before the union there was one nature, that which exists always 
and existed before the ages. Now let us again consider this point. Do you understand the making of flesh 
or becoming man to be anything other than the union? 


Eran.—No. 

Orth.—For when He took flesh He was made flesh. 

Eran.—Plainly. 

Orth.—And the union coincides with the taking flesh. 

Eran.—So I say. 

Orth.—So before the making man there was one nature. For if both union and making man are identical, 
and He was made man by taking man’s nature, and the form of God took the form of a servant, then 
before the union the divine nature was one. 

Eran.—And how are the union and the making man identical? 

Orth.—A moment ago you confessed that there is no distinction between these terms. 

Eran.—You led me astray by your arguments. 

Orth.—Then, if you like, let us go over the same ground again. 

Eran.—We had better so do. 


Orth.—Is there a distinction between the incarnation and the union, according to the nature of the 
transaction? 


Eran.—Certainly; a very great distinction. 
Orth.—Explain fully the character of this distinction. 


Eran.—Even the sense of the terms shows the distinction, for the word “incarnation” shows the taking of 
the flesh, while the word “union” indicates the combination of distinct things. 


Orth.—Do you represent the incarnation to be anterior to the union? 


Eran.—By no means. 


Orth.—You say that the union took place in the conception? 
Eran.—I do. 


Orth.—Therefore if not even the least moment of time intervened between the taking of flesh and the 
union, and the assumed nature did not precede the assumption and the union, then incarnation and union 
signify one and the same thing, and so before the union and incarnation there was one nature, while after 
the incarnation we speak properly of two, of that which took and of that which was taken. 


Eran.—I say that Christ was of two natures, but I deny two natures. 


Orth.—Explain to us then in what sense you understand the expression “of two natures;” like gilded 
silver? like the composition of electron? like the solder made of lead and tin? 


Eran.—I deny that the union is like any of these; it is ineffable, and passes all understanding. 


Orth.—I too confess that the manner of the union cannot be comprehended. But I have at all events been 
instructed by the divine Scripture that each nature remains unimpaired after the union. 


Eran.—And where is this taught in the divine Scripture? 

Orth.—It is all full of this teaching. 

Eran.—Give proof of what you assert. 

Orth.—Do you not acknowledge the properties of each nature? 

Eran.—No: not, that is, after the union. 

Orth.—Let us then learn this very point from the divine Scripture. 

Eran.—I am ready to obey the divine Scripture. 

Orth.—When, then, you hear the divine John exclaiming “In the beginning was the word, and the word 
was with God, and the word was God” and “By Him all things were made” and the rest of the parallel 


passages, do you affirm that the flesh, or the divine Word, begotten before the ages of the Father, was in 
the beginning with God, and was by nature God, and made all things? 


Eran.—I say that these things belong to God the Word. But I do not separate Him from the flesh made one 
with Him. 


Orth.—Neither do we separate the flesh from God the Word, nor do we make the union a confusion. 
Eran.—I recognise one nature after the union. 


Orth.—When did the Evangelists write the gospel? Was it before the union, or a very long time after the 
union? 


Eran.—Plainly after the union, the nativity, the miracles, the passion, the resurrection, the taking up into 
heaven, and the coming of the Holy Ghost. 


Orth.—Hear then John saying “In the beginning was the word, and the word was with God, and the word 
was God. He was in the beginning with God. All things were made by Him, and without Him was not 
anything made” and so on. Hear too Matthew, “The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, Son of David,— 
Son of Abraham,”—and so on. Luke too traced His genealogy to Abraham and David. Now make the 
former and the latter quotation fit one nature. You will find it impossible, for existence in the beginning, 
and descent from Abraham,—the making of all things, and derivation from a created forefather, are 
inconsistent. 


Eran.—By thus arguing you divide the only begotten son into two Persons. 


Orth.—One Son of God I both know and adore, the Lord Jesus Christ; but I have been taught the 
difference between His Godhead and his manhood. You, however, who say that there is only one nature 
after the union, do you make this agree with the introductions of the Evangelists. 


Eran.—You appear to assume the proposition to be hard, nay impossible. Be it, I beg, short and easy;— 
only solve our question. 


Orth.—Both qualities are proper to the Lord Christ,—existence from the beginning, and generation, 
according to the flesh, from Abraham and David. 


Eran.—You laid down the law that after the union it is not right to speak of one nature. Take heed lest in 


mentioning the flesh you transgress your own law. 


Orth.—Even without mentioning the flesh it is quite easy to explain the point in question, for I am 
applying both to the Saviour Christ. 


Eran.—I too assert that both these qualities belong to the Lord Christ. 


Orth.—Yes; but you do so in contemplation of two natures in Him, and applying to each its own properties. 
But if the Christ is one nature, how is it possible to attribute to it properties which are inconsistent with 
one another? For to have derived origin from Abraham and David, and still more to have been born many 
generations after David, is inconsistent with existence in the beginning. Again to have sprung from 
created beings is inconsistent with being Creator of all things; to have had human fathers with existence 
derived from God. In short the new is inconsistent with the eternal. 


Let us also look at the matter in this way. Do we say that the divine Word is Creator of the Universe? 
Eran.—So we have learnt to believe from the divine Scriptures. 

Orth.—And how many days after the creation of heaven and earth are we told that Adam was formed? 
Eran.—On the sixth day. 

Orth.—And from Adam to Abraham how many generations went by? 

Eran.—I think twenty. 


Orth.—And from Abraham to Christ our Saviour how many generations are reckoned by the Evangelist 
Matthew. 


Eran.—Forty-two. 


Orth.—If then the Lord Christ is one nature how can He be Creator of all things visible and invisible and, 
at the same time, after so many generations, have been formed by the Holy Ghost in a virgin’s womb? And 
how could He be at one and the same time Creator of Adam and Son of Adam’s descendants? 


Eran.—I have already said that both these properties are appropriate to Him as God made flesh, for I 
recognise one nature made flesh of the Word. 


Orth.—Nor yet, my good sir, do we say that two natures of the divine Word were made flesh, for we know 
that the nature of the divine Word is one, but we have been taught that the flesh of which He availed 
Himself when He was incarnate is of another nature, and here I think that you too agree with me. Tell me 
now; after what manner do you say that the making flesh took place? 


Eran.—I know not the manner, but I believe that He was made flesh. 


Orth.—You make a pretext of your ignorance unfairly, and after the fashion of the Pharisees. For they 
when they beheld the force of the Lord’s enquiry, and suspecting that they were on the point of conviction, 
uttered their reply “We do not know.” But I proclaim quite openly that the divine incarnation is without 
change. For if by any variation or change He was made flesh, then after the change all that is divine in His 
names and in His deeds is quite inappropriate to Him. 


Eran.—We have agreed again and again that God the Word is immutable. 
Orth.—He was made flesh by taking flesh. 
Eran.—Yes. 


Orth.—The nature of God the Word made flesh is different from that of the flesh, by assumption of which 
the nature of the divine Word was made flesh and became man. 


Eran.—Agreed. 
Orth.—Was He then changed into flesh? 
Eran.—Certainly not. 


Orth.—If then He was made flesh, not by mutation, but by taking flesh, and both the former and the latter 
qualities are appropriate to Him as to God made flesh, as you said a moment ago, then the natures were 
not confounded, but remained unimpaired. And as long as we hold thus we shall perceive too the harmony 
of the Evangelists, for while the one proclaims the divine attributes of the one only begotten—the Lord 
Christ—the other sets forth His human qualities. So too Christ our Lord Himself teaches us, at one time 
calling Himself Son of God and at another Son of man: at one time He gives honour to His Mother as to 
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CHAPTER I 


THE HATRED FELT BY THE HEATHEN AGAINST THE CHRISTIANS IS UNJUST, BECAUSE BASED ON CULPABLE 
IGNORANCE 


One proof of that ignorance of yours, which condemns whilst it excuses your injustice, is at once apparent 
in the fact, that all who once shared in your ignorance and hatred (of the Christian religion), as soon as 
they have come to know it, leave off their hatred when they cease to be ignorant; nay more, they actually 
themselves become what they had hated, and take to hating what they had once been. Day after day, 
indeed, you groan over the increasing number of the Christians. Your constant cry is, that the state is 
beset (by us); that Christians are in your fields, in your camps, in your islands. You grieve over it as a 
calamity, that each sex, every age—in short, every rank—is passing over from you to us; yet you do not 
even after this set your minds upon reflecting whether there be not here some latent good. You do not 
allow yourselves in suspicions which may prove too true, nor do you like ventures which may be too near 
the mark. This is the only instance in which human curiosity grows torpid. You love to be ignorant of what 
other men rejoice to have discovered; you would rather not know it, because you now cherish your hatred 
as if you were aware that, (with the knowledge,) your hatred would certainly come to an end. Still, if there 
shall be no just ground for hatred, it will surely be found to be the best course to cease from the past 
injustice. Should, however, a cause have really existed there will be no diminution of the hatred, which 
will indeed accumulate so much the more in the consciousness of its justice; unless it be, forsooth, that 
you are ashamed to cast off your faults, or sorry to free yourselves from blame. I know very well with what 
answer you usually meet the argument from our rapid increase. That indeed must not, you say, be hastily 
accounted a good thing which converts a great number of persons, and gains them over to its side. I am 
aware how the mind is apt to take to evil courses. How many there are which forsake virtuous living! How 
many seek refuge in the opposite! Many, no doubt; nay, very many, as the last days approach. But such a 
comparison as this fails in fairness of application; for all are agreed in thinking thus of the evil-doer, so 
that not even the guilty themselves, who take the wrong side, and turn away from the pursuit of good to 
perverse ways, are bold enough to defend evil as good. Base things excite their fear, impious ones their 
shame. In short, they are eager for concealment, they shrink from publicity, they tremble when caught; 
when accused, they deny; even when tortured, they do not readily or invariably confess (their crime); at 
all events, they grieve when they are condemned. They reproach themselves for their past life; their 
change from innocence to an evil disposition they even attribute to fate. They cannot say that it is not a 
wrong thing, therefore they will not admit it to be their own act. As for the Christians, however, in what 
does their case resemble this? No one is ashamed; no one is sorry, except for his former (sins). If he is 
pointed at (for his religion), he glories in it; if dragged to trial, he does not resist; if accused, he makes no 
defence. When questioned, he confesses; when condemned, he rejoices. What sort of evil is this, in which 
the nature of evil comes to a standstill? 


CHAPTER II 


THE HEATHEN PERVERTED JUDGMENT IN THE TRIAL OF CHRISTIANS. THEY WOULD BE MORE CONSISTENT IF 
THEY DISPENSED WITH ALL FORM OF TRIAL. TERTULLIAN URGES THIS WITH MUCH INDIGNATION 


In this case you actually conduct trials contrary to the usual form of judicial process against criminals; for 
when culprits are brought up for trial, should they deny the charge, you press them for a confession by 
tortures. When Christians, however, confess without compulsion, you apply the torture to induce them to 
deny. What great perverseness is this, when you stand out against confession, and change the use of the 
torture, compelling the man who frankly acknowledges the charge to evade it, and him who is unwilling, 
to deny it? You, who preside for the purpose of extorting truth, demand falsehood from us alone that we 
may declare ourselves not to be what we are. I suppose you do not want us to be bad men, and therefore 
you earnestly wish to exclude us from that character. To be sure, you put others on the rack and the 
gibbet, to get them to deny what they have the reputation of being. Now, when they deny (the charge 
against them), you do not believe them but on our denial, you instantly believe us. If you feel sure that we 
are the most injurious of men, why, even in processes against us, are we dealt with by you differently from 


her that gave Him birth; at another He rebukes her as her Lord. At one time He finds no fault with them 
that style Him Son of David; at another He teaches the ignorant that He is not only David’s Son but also 
David’s Lord. He calls Nazareth and Capernaum His country, and again He exclaims “Before Abraham was 
Iam.” You will find the divine Scripture full of similar passages, and they all point not to one nature but to 
two. 


Eran.—He who contemplates two natures in the Christ divides the one only begotten into two sons. 
Orth.—Yes; and he who says Paul is made up of soul and body makes two Pauls out of one. 
Eran.—The analogy does not hold good. 


Orth.—I know it does not, for here the union is a natural union of parts that are coaeval, created, and 
fellow slaves, but in the case of the Lord Christ all is of good will, of love to man, and of grace. Here too, 
though the union is natural, the proper qualities of the natures remain unimpaired. 


Eran.—If the proper qualities of the natures remain distinct, how does the soul together with the body 
crave for food? 


Orth.—The soul does not crave for food. How could it when it is immortal? But the body, which derives its 
vital force from the soul, feels its need, and desires to receive what is lacking. So after toil it longs for 
rest, after waking for sleep, and so with the rest of its desires. So forthwith after its dissolution, since it 
has no longer its vital energy, it does not even crave for what is lacking, and, ceasing to receive it, it 
undergoes corruption. 

Eran.—You see that to thirst and to hunger and similar appetites belong to the soul. 


Orth.—Did these belong to the soul it would suffer hunger and thirst, and the similar wants, even after its 
release from the body. 


Eran.—What then do you say to be proper to the soul? 
Orth.—The reasonable, the absolute, the immortal, the invisible. 
Eran.—And what of the body? 

Orth.—The complex, the visible, the mortal. 

Eran.—And we say that man is composed of these? 

Orth.—Yes. 

Eran.—Then we define man as a mortal reasonable being. 
Orth.—Agreed. 

Eran.—And we give names to him from both these attributes. 
Orth.—Yes. 


Eran.—As then in this case we make no distinction, but call the same man both reasonable and mortal, so 
also should we do in the case of the Christ, and apply to Him both the divine and the human. 


Orth.—This is our argument, although you do not accurately express it. For look you. When we are 
pursuing the argument about the human soul, do we only mention what is appropriate to its energy and 
nature? 

Eran.—This only. 

Orth.—And when our discussion is about the body, do we not only recall what is appropriate to it? 


Eran.—Quite so. 


Orth.—But, when our discourse touches the whole being, then we have no difficulty in adducing both sets 
of qualities, for the properties both of the body and of the soul are applicable to man. 


Eran.—Unquestionably. 


Orth.—Well; just in this way should we speak of the Christ, and, when arguing about His natures, give to 
each its own, and recognise some as belonging to the Godhead, and some as to the manhood. But when 
we are discussing the Person we must then make what is proper to the natures common, and apply both 
sets of qualities to the Saviour, and call the same Being both God and Man, both Son of God and Son of 
Man—both David’s Son and David’s Lord, both Seed of Abraham and Creator of Abraham, and so on. 


Eran.—That the person of the Christ is one, and that both the divine and the human are attributable to 
Him, you have quite rightly said, and I accept this definition of the Faith; but your real position, that in 
discussing the natures we must give to each its own properties, seems to me to dissolve the union. It is for 
this reason that I object to accept these and similar arguments. 


Orth.—Yet when we were enquiring about soul and body you thought the distinction of these terms 
admirable, and forthwith gave it your approbation. Why then do you refuse to receive the same rule in the 
case of the Godhead and manhood of the Lord Christ? Do you go so far as to object to comparing the 
Godhead and the manhood of the Christ to soul and body? So, while you grant an unconfounded union to 
soul and body, do you venture to say that the Godhead and manhood of the Christ have undergone 
commixture and confusion? 


Eran.—I hold the Godhead of the Christ aye, and His flesh too, to be infinitely higher in honour than soul 
and body; but after the union I do assert one nature. 


Orth.—But now is it not impious and shocking, while maintaining that a soul united to a body is in no way 
subject to confusion, to deny to the Godhead of the Lord of the universe the power to maintain its own 
nature unconfounded or to keep within its proper bounds the humanity which He assumed? Is it not, I say, 
impious to mix the distinct, and to commingle the separate? The idea of one nature gives ground for 
suspicion of this confusion. 


Eran.—I am equally anxious to avoid the term confusion, but I shrink from asserting two natures lest I fall 
into a dualism of sons. 


Orth.—I am equally anxious to escape either horn of the dilemma, both the impious confusion and the 
impious distinction; for to me it is alike an unhallowed thought to split the one Son in two and to gainsay 
the duality of the natures. But now in truth’s name tell me. Were one of the faction of Arius or Eunomius 
to endeavour, while disputing with you, to belittle the Son, and to describe Him as less than and inferior to 
the Father, by the help of all their familiar arguments and citations from the divine Scripture of the text 
“Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me” and that other, “Now is my soul troubled” and other 
like passages, how would you dispose of his objections? How could you show that the Son is in no way 
diminished in dignity by these expressions and is not of another substance, but begotten of the substance 
of the Father? 


Eran.—I should say that the divine Scripture uses some terms according to the theology and some 
according to the oeconomy, and that it is wrong to apply what belongs to the oeconomy to what belongs to 
the theology. 


Orth.—But your opponent would retort that even in the Old Testament the divine Scripture says many 
things oeconomically, as for instance, “Adam heard the voice of the Lord God walking,” and “I will go 
down now and see whether they have done altogether according to the cry of it which has come to me; 
and if not I will know,” and again, “Now I know that thou fearest God” and the like. 


Eran.—I might answer to this that there is a great distinction between the oeconomies. In the Old 
Testament there is an oeconomy of words; in the New Testament of deeds. 


Orth.—Then your opponent would ask of what deeds? 


Eran.—He shall straightway hear of the deeds of the making flesh. For the Son of God on being made man 
both in word and deed at one time exhibits the flesh, at another the Godhead: as of course, in the passage 
quoted, He shews the weakness of the flesh and of the soul, the sense namely of fear. 


Orth.—But if he were to go on to say, “But he did not take a soul but only a body; for the Godhead instead 
of a soul being united to the body performed all the functions of the soul,” with what arguments could you 
meet his objections? 


Eran.—I could bring proofs from the divine Scripture shewing how God the Word took not only flesh but 
also soul. 


Orth.—And what proofs of this shall we find in Scripture? 


Eran.—Have you not heard the Lord saying “I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again. .. . I lay it down of myself that I might take it again.” And again, “Now is my soul troubled.” And 
again, “My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death,” and again David’s words as interpreted by Peter 
“His soul was not left in hell neither did His flesh see corruption.” These and similar passages clearly 
point out that God the Word assumed not only a body but also a soul. 


Orth.—You have quoted this testimony most appositely and properly, but your opponent might reply that 
even before the incarnation God said to the Jews, “Fasting and holy day and feasts my soul hateth.” Then 
he might go on to argue that as in the Old Testament He mentioned a soul, though He had not a soul, so 
He does in the New. 


Eran.—But he shall be told again how the divine Scripture, when speaking of God, mentions even parts of 
the body as “Incline thine ear and hear” and “Open thine eyes and see” and “The mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it” and “Thy hands have made me and fashioned me” and countless other passages. 


If then after the incarnation we are forbidden to understand soul to mean soul, it is equally forbidden to 
hold body to mean body. Thus the great mystery of the oeconomy will be found to be mere imagination; 
and we shall in no way differ from Marcion, Valentinus and Manes, the inventors of all these figments. 


Orth.—But if a follower of Apollinarius were suddenly to intervene in our discussion and were to ask 
“Most excellent Sir; what kind of soul do you say that Christ assumed?” what would you answer? 


Eran.—I should first of all say that I know only one soul of man; then I should answer, “But if you reckon 
two souls, the one reasonable and the other without reason, I say that the soul assumed was the 
reasonable. Yours it seems is the unreasonable, inasmuch as you think that our salvation was incomplete.” 


Orth.—But suppose he were to ask for proof of what you say? 


Eran.—I could very easily give it. I shall quote the oracles of the Evangelists “The Child Jesus grew and 
waxed strong in spirit and the grace of God was upon him” and again “Jesus increased in wisdom and in 
stature and in favour with God and men.” I should say that these have nothing to do with Godhead for the 
body increased in stature, and in wisdom the soul—not that which is without reason, but the reasonable. 
God the Word then took on Him a reasonable soul. 


Orth.—Good Sir, you have bravely broken through the three fold phalanx of your foes; but that union, and 
the famous commixture and confusion, not in two ways only but in three, you have scattered and undone; 
and not only have you pointed out the distinction between Godhead and manhood, but you have in two 
ways distinguished the manhood by pointing out that the soul is one thing and the body another, so that 
no longer two, according to our argument, but three natures of our Saviour Jesus Christ may be 
understood. 

Eran.—Yes; for did not you say that there is another substance of the soul besides the nature of the body? 
Orth.—Yes. 

Eran.—How then does the argument seem absurd to you? 

Orth.—Because while you object to two, you have admitted three natures. 


Eran.—The contest with our antagonists compels us to this, for how could any one in any other way argue 
against those who deny the assumption of the flesh, or of the soul, or of the mind, but by adducing proofs 
on these points from the divine Scripture? And how could any one confute them who in their readiness 
strive to belittle the Godhead of the only Begotten but by pointing out that the divine Scripture speaks 
sometimes theologically and sometimes oeconomically. 


Orth.—What you now say is true. It is what I, nay what all say, who keep whole the apostolic rule. You 
yourself have become a supporter of our doctrines. 


Eran.—How do I support yours, while I refuse to acknowledge two sons? 

Orth.—When did you ever hear of our affirming two sons? 

Eran.—He who asserts two natures asserts two sons. 

Orth.—Then you assert three sons, for you have spoken of three natures. 

Eran.—In no other way was it possible to meet the argument of my opponents. 
Orth.—Hear this same thing from us too; for both you and I confront the same antagonists. 
Eran.—But I do not assert two natures after the union. 


Orth.—And yet after many generations of the union a moment ago you used the same words. Explain to us 
however in what sense you assert one nature after the union. Do you mean one nature derived from both 
or that one nature remains after the destruction of the other? 


Eran.—I maintain that the Godhead remains and that the manhood was swallowed up by it. 


Orth.—Fables of the Gentiles, all this, and follies of the Manichees. I am ashamed so much as to mention 
such things. The Greeks had their gods’ swallowings and the Manichees wrote of the daughter of light. 
But we reject such teaching as being as absurd as it is impious, for how could a nature absolute and 
uncompounded, comprehending the universe, unapproachable and infinite, have absorbed the nature 
which it assumed? 


Eran.—Like the sea receiving a drop of honey, for straightway the drop, as it mingles with the ocean’s 
water, disappears. 


Orth.—The sea and the drop are different in quantity, though alike in quality; the one is greatest, the other 
is least; the one is sweet and the other is bitter; but in all other respects you will find a very close 
relationship. The nature of both is moist, liquid, and fluid. Both are created. Both are lifeless yet each 
alike is called a body. There is nothing then absurd in these cognate natures undergoing commixture, and 
in the one being made to disappear by the other. In the case before us on the contrary the difference is 
infinite, and so great that no figure of the reality can be found. I will however endeavour to point out to 
you several instances of substances which are mixed without being confounded, and remain unimpaired. 


Eran.—Who in the world ever heard of an unmixed mixture? 

Orth.—I shall endeavour to make you admit this. 

Eran.—Should what you are about to advance prove true we will not oppose the truth. 
Orth.—Answer then, dissenting or assenting as the argument may seem good to you. 
Eran.—I will answer. 


Orth.—Does the light at its rising seem to you to fill all the atmosphere except where men shut up in 
caverns might remain bereft of it? 


Eran.—Yes. 

Orth.—And does all the light seem to you to be diffused through all the atmosphere? 
Eran.—I am with you so far. 

Orth.—And is not the mixture diffused through all that is subject to it? 
Eran.—Certainly. 

Orth.—But, now, this illuminated atmosphere, do we not see it as light and call it light? 
Eran.—Quite so. 


Orth.—And yet when the light is present we sometimes are aware of moisture and aridity; frequently of 
heat and cold. 


Eran.—Yes. 

Orth.—And after the departure of the light the atmosphere afterwards remains alone by itself. 
Eran.—True. 

Orth.—Consider this example too. When iron is brought in contact with fire it is fired. 
Eran.—Certainly. 

Orth.—And the fire is diffused through its whole substance? 

Eran.—Well? 


Orth.—How, then, does not the complete union, and the mixture universally diffused, change the iron’s 
nature? 


Eran.—But it changes it altogether. It is now reckoned no longer as iron, but as fire, and indeed it has the 
active properties of fire. 


Orth.—But does not the smith call it iron, and put it on the anvil and smite it with his hammer? 
Eran.—Unquestionably. 


Orth.—Then the nature of the iron was not damaged by contact with the fire. If then, in natural bodies, 
instances may be found of an unconfounded mixture, it is sheer folly in the case of the nature which 
knows neither corruption nor change to entertain the idea of confusion and destruction of the assumed 
nature, and all the more so when this nature was assumed to bring blessing on the race. 


Eran.—What I assert is not the destruction of the assumed nature, but its change into the substance of 
Godhead. 


Orth.—Then the human race is no longer limited as heretofore? 
Eran.—No. 

Orth.—When did it undergo this change? 

Eran.—After the complete union. 

Orth.—And what date do you assign to this? 

Eran.—I have said again and again, that of the conception. 


Orth.—Yet after the conception He was an unborn babe in the womb; after His birth. He was a babe and 
was Called a babe, and was worshipped by shepherds, and in like manner became a boy, and was so called 
by the angel. Do you acknowledge all this? or do you think I am inventing fables? 


Eran.—This is taught in the history of the divine gospels, and cannot be gainsaid. 
Orth.—Now let us investigate what follows. We acknowledge, do we not, that the Lord was circumcised? 
Eran.—Yes. 

Orth.—Of what was there a circumcision? Of flesh or Godhead? 

Eran.—Of the flesh. 

Orth.—Of what was then the growth and increase in wisdom and stature? 
Eran.—This, of course, is not applicable to Godhead. 

Orth.—Nor hunger and thirst? 

Eran.—No. 

Orth.—Nor walking about, and being weary, and falling asleep? 

Eran.—No. 


Orth.—If then the union took place at the conception, and all these things came to pass after the 
conception and the birth, then, after the union, the manhood did not lose its own nature. 


Eran.—I have not stated my meaning exactly. It was after the resurrection from the dead that the flesh 
underwent the change into Godhead. 


Orth.—Then, after the resurrection, nothing of all that indicates its nature remained in it? 
Eran.—If it remained, the divine change did not take place. 

Orth.—How then was it that He shewed His hands and His feet to the disciples who disbelieved? 
Eran.—Just as He came in when the doors were shut. 


Orth.—But He came in when the doors were shut just as He came out from the womb, though the virgin’s 
bolts and bars were undrawn, and just as He walked upon the sea. Then according to your argument not 
even yet had the change of nature taken place? 


Eran.—The Lord shewed His hands to the Apostles in the same way as He wrestled with Jacob. 


Orth.—No; the Lord does not allow us to understand it in this sense. The disciples thought they saw a 
spirit, but the Lord dispelled this idea, and shewed the nature of the flesh, for He said “Why are ye 
troubled? and why do thoughts arise in your hearts? Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself: 
handle me, and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” And observe the exactness 
of the language. He does not say “is not flesh and bones,” but “has not flesh and bones,” in order to point 
out that the nature of the possessor and the nature of that which is possessed are distinct and separate. 
Just in the same way that which took and that which was taken are separate and distinct, and the Christ is 
beheld made one of both. Thus the part possessing is entirely different from the part possessed; and yet 
does not divide into two persons Him who is an object of thought in them. The Lord, indeed, while the 
disciples were still in doubt, asked for food and took and ate it, not consuming the food only in 
appearance, nor satisfying to the need of the body. 


Eran.—But one of these alternatives must be accepted; either He partook because He needed, or else, 
needing not, He seemed to eat, and did not really partake of food. 


Orth.—His body now become immortal required no food. Of them that rise the Lord says: “they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage but are as Angels.” The apostles however bear witness that He partook of 
the food, for the blessed Luke in the preface to the Acts says “being assembled together with the apostles 
the Lord commanded them that they should not depart from Jerusalem” and the very divine Peter says 
more distinctly: “Who did eat and drink with Him after He rose from the dead.” For since eating is proper 
to them that live this present life, of necessity the Lord by means of eating and drinking proved the 
resurrection of the flesh to them that did not acknowledge it to be real. This same course He pursued in 
the case of Lazarus and of Jairus’ daughter. For when He had raised up the latter He ordered that 
something should be given her to eat and He made Lazarus sit with Him at the table and so shewed the 
reality of the rising again. 


Eran.—If we grant that the Lord really ate, let us grant that after the resurrection all men partake of food. 


Orth.—What was done by the Saviour through a certain oeconomy is not a rule and law of nature. This 
follows from the fact that He did other things by oeconomy which shall by no means be the lot of them 
that live again. 


Eran.—What do you mean? 

Orth.—Will not the bodies of them that rise become incorruptible and immortal? 

Eran.—So the divine Paul has taught us. “It is sown” he says “in corruption; it is raised in incorruption; it 
is sown in dishonour; it is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness; it is raised in power; it is sown a natural 
body; it is raised a spiritual body.” 

Orth.—But the Lord, who raises the bodies of all men, unmaimed and unmarred (for lameness of limb and 
blindness of eye are unknown among them that are risen), left in His own body the prints of the nails, and 
the wound in His side, whereof are witnesses both the Lord Himself and the hand of Thomas. 

Eran.—True. 

Orth.—If then after the resurrection the Lord both partook of food, and shewed His hands and His feet to 
His disciples, and in them the prints of the nails, and His side with the mark of the wound in it, and said to 
them, “Handle me and see for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have” it follows that after His 
resurrection the nature of His body was preserved and was not changed into another substance. 
Eran.—Then after the resurrection it is mortal and subject to suffering? 

Orth.—By no means; it is incorruptible, impassible, and immortal. 


Eran.—If it is incorruptible, impassible, and immortal, it has been changed into another nature. 


Orth.—Therefore the bodies of all men will be changed into another substance, for all will be incorruptible 
and immortal. Or have you not heard the words of the Apostle, “For this corruptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality”? 


Eran.—I have heard. 

Orth.—Therefore the nature remains, but its corruption is changed into incorruption, and its mortal into 
immortality. But let us look at the matter in this way; we call a body that is sick and a body that is whole, 
in the same way, a body. 

Eran.—Unquestionably. 

Orth.—Wherefore? 


Eran.—Since both partake of the same substance. 


Orth.—Yet we see in them a very great difference, for the one is whole, perfect, and unhurt; the other has 
either lost an eye, or has a broken leg, or has undergone some other suffering. 


Eran.—But to the same nature belong both health and sickness. 
Orth.—So the body is called substance; disease and health are called accident. 
Eran.—Of course. For these things are accidents of the body, and again cease to be so. 


Orth.—In the same way corruption and death must be called accidents, and not substances, for they too 
are accidents and cease to be so. 


Eran.—True. 


Orth.—So the body of the Lord rose incorruptible, impassible, and immortal, and is worshipped by the 
powers of heaven, and is yet a body having its former limitation. 


Eran.—In these points you seem to say sooth, but after its assumption into heaven I do not think that you 
will deny that it was changed into the nature of Godhead. 


Orth.—I would not so say persuaded only by human arguments, for I am not so rash as to say anything 
concerning which divine Scripture is silent. But I have heard the divine Paul exclaiming “God hath 
appointed a day in the which He will judge the world in righteousness by that man whom He hath 
ordained whereof He hath given assurance unto all men in that He hath raised Him from the dead,” and I 
have learnt from the holy Angels that He will come in like manner as the disciples saw Him going into 
heaven. Now they saw His nature not unlimited. For I have heard the words of the Lord, “Ye shall see the 
Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven,” and I acknowledge that what is seen of men is limited, for 
the unlimited nature is invisible. Furthermore to sit upon a throne of glory and to set the lambs upon the 
right and the kids upon the left indicates limitation. 


Eran.—Then He was not unlimited even before the incarnation, for the prophet saw Him surrounded by 
the Seraphim. 


Orth.—The prophet did not see the substance of God, but a certain appearance accommodated to his 
capacity. After the resurrection, however, all the world will see the very visible nature of the judge. 


Eran.—You promised that you would adduce no argument without evidence, but you are introducing 
arguments adapted to us. 


Orth.—I have learnt these things from the divine Scripture. I have heard the words of the prophet 
Zechariah “They shall look on Him whom they pierced,” and how shall the event follow the prophecy 
unless the crucifiers recognise the nature which they crucified? And I have heard the cry of the victorious 
martyr Stephen, “Behold I see the heavens opened and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of 
God,” and he saw the visible, not the invisible nature. 


Eran.—These things are thus written, but I do not think that you will be able to show that the body, after 
the ascension into heaven, is called body by the inspired writers. 


Orth.—What has been already said indicates the body perfectly plainly; for what is seen is a body; but I 
will nevertheless point out to you that even after the assumption the body of the Lord is called a body. 
Hear the teaching of the Apostle, “For our conversation is in Heaven from whence also we look for the 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus, who shall change our vile body that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body.” It was not changed into another nature, but remained a body, full however of divine glory, and 
sending forth beams of light. The bodies of the saints shall be fashioned like unto it. But if it was changed 
into another nature, their bodies will be likewise changed, for they shall be fashioned like unto it. But if 
the bodies of the saints preserve the character of their nature, then also the body of the Lord in like 
manner keeps its own nature unchanged. 


Eran.—Then will the bodies of the saints be equal with the body of the Lord? 


Orth.—In its incorruption and its immortality they too will share. Moreover in its glory they will 
participate, as says the Apostle, “If so be that we suffer with Him, that we may be also glorified together.” 
It is in quantity that the vast difference may be found, a difference as great as between sun and stars, or 
rather between master and slaves, and that which gives and that which receives light. Yet has He given a 
share of His own name to His servants and as He is Light, calls His saints light, for “Ye,” He says, “are the 
Light of the world,” and being named servants and being named “Sun of Righteousness” He says of his 
servants “Then shall the righteous shine forth as the Sun.” It is therefore according to quality, not 
according to quantity, that the bodies of the saints shall be fashioned like unto the body of the Lord. Now I 
have shewn you plainly what you bade me. Further, if you please, let us look at the matter in yet another 
way. 


Eran.—One ought “to stir every stone,” as the proverb says, to get at the truth; above all when it is a 
question of divine doctrines. 


Orth.—Tell me now; the mystic symbols which are offered to God by them who perform priestly rites, of 
what are they symbols? 


Eran.—Of the body and blood of the Lord. 
Orth.—Of the real body or not? 
Eran.—The real. 


Orth.—Good. For there must be the archetype of the image. So painters imitate nature and paint the 
images of visible objects. 


Eran.—True. 


Orth.—If, then, the divine mysteries are antitypes of the real body, therefore even now the body of the 
Lord is a body, not changed into nature of Godhead, but filled with divine glory. 


Eran.—You have opportunely introduced the subject of the divine mysteries for from it I shall be able to 
show you the change of the Lord’s body into another nature. Answer now to my questions. 


Orth.—I will answer. 

Eran.—What do you call the gift which is offered before the priestly invocation? 
Orth.—It were wrong to say openly; perhaps some uninitiated are present. 
Eran.—Let your answer be put enigmatically. 

Orth.—Food of grain of such a sort. 

Eran.—And how name we the other symbol? 

Orth.—This name too is common, signifying species of drink. 

Eran.—And after the consecration how do you name these? 
Orth.—Christ’s body and Christ’s blood. 

Eran.—And do you believe that you partake of Christ’s body and blood? 
Orth.—I do. 


Eran.—As, then, the symbols of the Lord’s body and blood are one thing before the priestly invocation, 
and after the invocation are changed and become another thing; so the Lord’s body after the assumption 
is changed into the divine substance. 


Orth.—You are caught in the net you have woven yourself. For even after the consecration the mystic 
symbols are not deprived of their own nature; they remain in their former substance figure and form; they 
are visible and tangible as they were before. But they are regarded as what they are become, and believed 
so to be, and are worshipped as being what they are believed to be. Compare then the image with the 
archetype, and you will see the likeness, for the type must be like the reality. For that body preserves its 
former form, figure, and limitation and in a word the substance of the body; but after the resurrection it 
has become immortal and superior to corruption; it has become worthy of a seat on the right hand; it is 
adored by every creature as being called the natural body of the Lord. 


Eran.—Yes; and the mystic symbol changes its former appellation; it is no longer called by the name it 
went by before, but is styled body. So must the reality be called God, and not body. 


Orth.—You seem to me to be ignorant—for He is called not only body but even bread of life. So the Lord 
Himself used this name and that very body we call divine body, and giver of life, and of the Master and of 
the Lord, teaching that it is not common to every man but belongs to our Lord Jesus Christ Who is God 
and Man. “For Jesus Christ” is “the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 


Eran.—You have said a great deal about this, but I follow the saints who have shone of old in the Church; 
show me then, if you can, these in their writings dividing the natures after the union. 


Orth.—I will read you their works, and I am sure you will be astonished at the countless mentions of the 
distinction which in their struggle against impious heretics they have inserted in their writings. Hear now 
those whose testimony I have already adduced speaking openly and distinctly on these points. 

Testimony of the holy Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, and martyr:— 


From the Epistle to the Smyrnaeans: “I acknowledge and believe Him after His resurrection to be existent 
in the flesh: and when He came to them that were with Peter He said to them Take; handle me and see, 
for Iam not a bodiless daemon.’ And straightway they took hold of him and believed.” 


Of the same from the same epistle:— 


“And after His Resurrection He ate with them, and drank with them, as being of the flesh, although He 
was Spiritually one with the Father.” 


Testimony of Irenaeus, the ancient bishop of Lyons;— 


From the third Book of his work “Against Heresies.” (Chap. XX.) 


“As we have said before, He united man to God. For had not a man vanquished man’s adversary, the 
enemy would not have been vanquished aright; and again, had not God granted the boon of salvation we 
should not have possessed it in security. And had not man been united to God, he could not have shared in 
the incorruption. For it behoved the mediator of God and men, by means of His close kinship to either, to 
bring them both into friendship and unanimity, and to set man close to God and to make God known to 
men.” 


Of the same from the third book of the same treatise (Chapter XVIII):— 


“So again in his Epistle he says Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born of God,’ recognising 
one and the same Jesus Christ to whom the gates of heaven were opened, on account of His assumption in 
the flesh. Who in the same flesh in which He also suffered shall come revealing the glory of the Father.” 


Of the same from the fourth book (Chapter VII):— 


“As Isaiah saith He shall cause them that come of Jacob to take root. Israel shall blossom and bud and fill 
the face of the world with fruit.’ So his fruit being scattered through the whole world, they who erst 
brought forth good fruit (for of them was produced the Christ in the flesh and the apostles) were 
abandoned and removed. And now they are no longer fit for bringing forth fruit.” 


Of the same from the same book (Chapter LIX):— 


“And he judges also them of Ebion. How can they be saved unless it was God who wrought their salvation 
on earth, or how shall man come to God unless God came to man?” 


Of the same from the same book (Chapter LXIV):— 


“They who preach that Emmanuel was of the Virgin set forth the union of God the Word with His 
creature.” 


Of the same from the same treatise (Book V. Chap. I.):— 


“Now these things came to pass not in seeming but in essential truth, for if He appeared to be man 
though He was not man then the Spirit of God did not continue to be what in truth It is; for the Spirit is 
invisible; nor was there any truth in Him, for He was not what He appeared to be. And we have said 
before that Abraham and the rest of the prophets beheld Him in prophecy prophesying what was destined 
to come to pass in actual sight. If then now too He appeared to be of such a character, though in reality 
He was not what He appeared, then a kind of prophetic vision would have been given to men, and we 
must still look for yet another advent in which He will really be what He is now seen to be in prophecy. 
Now we have demonstrated that there is no difference between the statements that He only appeared in 
seeming and that He took nothing from Mary, for He did not really even possess flesh and blood whereby 
He redeemed us, unless He renewed in Himself the old creation of Adam. The sect of Valentinus are 
therefore vain in teaching thus that they may cast out the life of the flesh.” 


Testimony of the holy Hippolytus, bishop and martyr, from his work on the distribution of the talents:— 


“Any one might say that these and those who uphold otherwise are neighbours, erring as they do in the 
same manner, for even they either confess that the Christ appeared in life as mere man, denying the 
talent of His Godhead, or else acknowledging Him as God, on the other hand they deny the man, 
representing that He deluded the sight of them that beheld Him by unreal appearances; and that He wore 
manhood not as a Man but was rather a mere imaginary semblance, as Marcion and Valentinus and the 
Gnostics teach, wrenching away the Word from the flesh, and rejecting the one talent, the incarnation.” 


Of the same from his letter to a certain Queen:— 


“He calls Him the first fruits of them that sleep,’ as being the first born from the dead,’ and He, after His 
resurrection, wishing to show that that which was risen was the same as that which had undergone death, 
when the disciples were doubting, called Thomas to Him, and said, Come hither handle me and see for a 
spirit hath not flesh and blood as ye see me have.”” 


Of the same from his discourse on Elkanah and Hannah:— 


“Wherefore three seasons of the year typified the Saviour Himself that He might fulfil the mysteries 
predicted about Him. In the Passover, that He might shew Himself as the sheep doomed to be sacrificed 
and shew a true Passover as says the Apostle, Christ, God, our Passover was sacrificed for us.’ At 
Pentecost that He might announce the kingdom of heaven ascending Himself first into heaven and 
offering to God man as a gift.” 


Of the same from his work on the great Psalm:— 


“He who drew from the nethermost hell man first formed of the earth when lost and held fast in bonds of 


death; He who came down from above and lifted up him that was down; He who became Evangelist of the 
dead, ransomer of souls and resurrection of them that were entombed; this was He who became 
succourer of vanquished man in Himself, like man firstborn Word; visiting the first formed Adam in the 
Virgin; the spiritual seeking the earthy in the womb; the ever-living him who by disobedience died; the 
heavenly calling the earthly to the world above, the highborn meaning to make the slave free by His own 
obedience; He who turned to adamant man crumbled into dust and made serpents’ meat; He who made 
man hanging on a tree of wood Lord over him who had conquered Him and so by a tree of wood is proved 
victorious.” 


Of the same from the same book:— 


“They who do not now recognise the Son of God in the flesh will one day recognise Him when He comes 
as judge in glory, though now in an inglorious body suffering wrong.” 


Of the same from the same book:— 


“Moreover the apostles when they had come to the sepulchre on the third day did not find the body of 
Jesus, just as the children of Israel went up on the mountain, and could not find the tomb of Moses.” 


Of the same from his interpretation of Psalm II.:— 


“When He had come into the world He was manifested as God and Man. His manhood is easy of 
perception because He is ahungered and aweary, in toil He is athirst, in fear He flees, in prayer He 
grieves; He falls asleep upon a pillow, He prays that the cup of suffering may pass from Him, being in an 
agony He sweats, He is strengthened by an angel, betrayed by Judas, dishonoured by Caiaphas, set at 
nought by Herod, scourged by Pilate, mocked by soldiers, nailed to a cross by Jews, He commends His 
spirit to the Father with a cry, He leans His head as He breathes His last, He is pierced in the side with a 
spear and rolled in fine linen, is laid in a tomb, and on the third day He is raised by the Father. No less 
plainly may His divinity be seen when He is worshipped by angels, gazed on by shepherds, waited for by 
Simeon, testified to by Anna, sought out by Magi, pointed out by a Star, at the wedding feast makes water 
wine, rebukes the sea astir by force of winds, and on the same sea walks, makes a man blind from birth 
see, raises Lazarus who had been four days dead, works many and various wonders, remits sins and gives 
power to His disciples.” 


Of the same from his work on Psalm XXIV.:— 


“He comes to the heavenly gates, angels travel with Him and the gates of the heavens are shut. For He 
hath not yet ascended into heaven. Now first to the heavenly powers flesh appears ascending. The Word 
then goes forth to the powers from the angels that speed before the Lord and Saviour, Lift the Gates ye 
princes and be ye lift up ye everlasting doors and the King of glory shall come in.’” 


Testimony of the holy Eustathius, bishop of Antioch and confessor. 
From his work on The Titles of the Psalms:— 


“He predicted that He would sit upon a holy throne, shewing that He has been set forth on the same 
throne as the divine Spirit on account of the God that dwells in Him continually.” 


Of the same from his work upon the Soul:— 


“Before His passion in each case He predicted His bodily death, saying that He would be betrayed to the 
father of the High Priest, and announcing the trophy of the Cross. And after the passion, when He had 
risen on the third day from the dead, His disciples being in doubt as to His resurrection, He appeared to 
them in His very body and confessed that He had complete flesh and bones, submitting to their sight His 
wounded side and shewing them the prints of the nails.” 


Of the same from his discourse on “The Lord formed me in the beginning of His ways”:— 


“Paul did not say conformed to the Son of God’ but conformed to the image of His Son’ in order to point 
out a distinction between the Son and His image, for the Son, wearing the divine tokens of His Father’s 
Excellence, is an image of His Father; for since like are generated of like, offspring appear as very images 
of their parents, but the manhood which He wore is an image of the Son, as images even of different 
colours are painted on wax, some being wrought by hand and some by nature and likeness. Moreover the 
very law of truth announces this, for the bodiless spirit of wisdom is not conformed to bodily men, but the 
express image made man by the spirit bearing the same number of members with all the rest, and clad in 
similar form.” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“That he speaks of the body as conformed to those of men he teaches more clearly in his Epistle to the 
Philippians, our conversation’ he says is in Heaven from whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord 


other offenders? I do not mean that you make no account of either an accusation or a denial (for your 
practice is not hastily to condemn men without an indictment and a defence); but, to take an instance in 
the trial of a murderer, the case is not at once ended, or the inquiry satisfied, on a man’s confessing 
himself the murderer. However complete his confession, you do not readily believe him; but over and 
above this, you inquire into accessory circumstances—how often had he committed murder; with what 
weapons, in what place, with what plunder, accomplices, and abettors after the fact (was the crime 
perpetrated)—to the end that nothing whatever respecting the criminal might escape detection, and that 
every means should be at hand for arriving at a true verdict. In our case, on the contrary, whom you 
believe to be guilty of more atrocious and numerous crimes, you frame your indictments in briefer and 
lighter terms. I suppose you do not care to load with accusations men whom you earnestly wish to get rid 
of, or else you do not think it necessary to inquire into matters which are known to you already. It is, 
however, all the more perverse that you compel us to deny charges about which you have the clearest 
evidence. But, indeed, how much more consistent were it with your hatred of us to dispense with all forms 
of judicial process, and to strive with all your might not to urge us to say “No,” and so have to acquit the 
objects of your hatred; but to confess all and singular the crimes laid to our charge, that your resentments 
might be the better glutted with an accumulation of our punishments, when it becomes known how many 
of those feasts each one of us may have celebrated, and how many incests we may have committed under 
cover of the night! What am I saying? Since your researches for rooting out our society must needs be 
made on a wide scale, you ought to extend your inquiry against our friends and companions. Let our 
infanticides and the dressers (of our horrible repasts) be brought out,—ay, and the very dogs which 
minister to our (incestuous) nuptials; then the business (of our trial) would be without a fault. Even to the 
crowds which throng the spectacles a zest would be given; for with how much greater eagerness would 
they resort to the theatre, when one had to fight in the lists who had devoured a hundred babies! For 
since such horrid and monstrous crimes are reported of us, they ought, of course, to be brought to light, 
lest they should seem to be incredible, and the public detestation of us should begin to cool. For most 
persons are slow to believe such things, feeling a horrible disgust at supposing that our nature could have 
an appetite for the food of wild beasts, when it has precluded these from all concubinage with the race of 
man. 


CHAPTER III 
THE GREAT OFFENCE IN THE CHRISTIANS LIES IN THEIR VERY NAME. THE NAME VINDICATED 


Since, therefore, you who are in other cases most scrupulous and persevering in investigating charges of 
far less serious import, relinquish your care in cases like ours, which are so horrible, and of such 
surpassing sin that impiety is too mild a word for them, by declining to hear confession, which should 
always be an important process for those who conduct judicial proceedings; and failing to make a full 
inquiry, which should be gone into by such as sue for a condemnation, it becomes evident that the crime 
laid to our charge consists not of any sinful conduct, but lies wholly in our name. If, indeed, any real 
crimes were clearly adducible against us, their very names would condemn us, if found applicable, so that 
distinct sentences would be pronounced against us in this wise: Let that murderer, or that incestuous 
criminal, or whatever it be that we are charged with, be led to execution, be crucified, or be thrown to the 
beasts. Your sentences, however, import only that one has confessed himself a Christian. No name of a 
crime stands against us, but only the crime of a name. Now this in very deed is neither more nor less than 
the entire odium which is felt against us. The name is the cause: some mysterious force intensified by 
your ignorance assails it, so that you do not wish to know for certain that which for certain you are sure 
you know nothing of; and therefore, further, you do not believe things which are not submitted to proof, 
and, lest they should be easily refuted, you refuse to make inquiry, so that the odious name is punished 
under the presumption of (real) crimes. In order, therefore, that the issue may be withdrawn from the 
offensive name, we are compelled to deny it; then upon our denial we are acquitted, with an entire 
absolution for the past: we are no longer murderers, no longer incestuous, because we have lost that 
name. But since this point is dealt with in a place of its own, do you tell us plainly why you are pursuing 
this name even to extirpation? What crime, what offence, what fault is there in a name? For you are 
barred by the rule which puts it out of your power to allege crimes (of any man), which no legal action 
moots, no indictment specifies, no sentence enumerates. In any case which is submitted to the judge, 
inquired into against the defendant, responded to by him or denied, and cited from the bench, I 
acknowledge a legal charge. Concerning, then, the merit of a name, whatever offence names may be 
charged with, whatever impeachment words may be amenable to, I for my part think, that not even a 
complaint is due to a word or a name, unless indeed it has a barbarous sound, or smacks of ill-luck, or is 
immodest, or is indecorous for the speaker, or unpleasant to the hearer. These crimes in (mere) words and 
names are just like barbarous words and phrases, which have their fault, and their solecism, and their 
absurdity of figure. The name Christian, however, so far as its meaning goes, bears the sense of anointing. 
Even when by a faulty pronunciation you call us “Chrestians” (for you are not certain about even the 
sound of this noted name), you in fact lisp out the sense of pleasantness and goodness. You are therefore 
vilifying in harmless men even the harmless name we bear, which is not inconvenient for the tongue, nor 
harsh to the ear, nor injurious to a single being, nor rude for our country, being a good Greek word, as 
many others also are, and pleasant in sound and sense. Surely, surely, names are not things which deserve 
punishment by the sword, or the cross, or the beasts. 


Jesus Christ, who shall change our vile body that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body.’ And if 
by changing the form of the vile body of men He fashions it like unto His own body, then the false teaching 
of our opponents is shewn to be in every way worthless.” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“But as being born of the Virgin He is said to have been made man of the woman, so He is described as 
being made under the law because of His sometimes walking by the precepts of the law, as for instance 
when His parents zealously urged His circumcision, when He was a child eight days old, as relates the 
evangelist Luke, afterwards they brought Him to present Him to the Lord,’ bringing the offerings of 
purification’ to offer a sacrifice according to that which is said in the law of the Lord a pair of turtle doves 
or two young pigeons.’ As then the gifts of purification were offered on His behalf according to the law, 
and He underwent circumcision on the eighth day, the Apostle very properly writes that He was thus 
brought under the law. Not indeed that the Word was subject to the law, (as our calumnious opponents 
suppose) being Himself the law, nor did God, who by one breath can cleanse and hallow all things, need 
sacrifices of purification. But He took from the Virgin the members of a man and became subject to the 
law and was purified according to the rite of the firstborn, not because He submitted to this treatment 
from any need on His part of such observance, but in order that He might redeem from the slavery of the 
law them that were sold to the doom of the curse.” 


Testimony of the holy Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria. 
From his Second Discourse against heresies:— 


“We should not have been redeemed from sin and the curse had not the flesh which the Word wore been 
by nature that of man, for we should have had nothing in common with that which was not our own; just 
so man would not have been made God, had not the Word which was made flesh been by nature of the 
Father and verily and properly His. And the combination is of this character that to the natural God may 
be joined the natural man, and so his salvation and deification be secure. Therefore let them that deny 
Him to be naturally of the Father, and own Son of His substance, deny too that He took very flesh of man 
from the Virgin Mary.” 


Of the same from his Epistle to Epictetus:— 


“Tf on account of the Saviour’s Body being, and being described in the Scriptures as being, derived from 
Mary, and a human Body, they fancy that a quaternity is substituted for a Trinity, as though some addition 
were made by the body, they are quite wrong; they put the creature on a par with the Creator, and 
suppose that the Godhead is capable of being added to. They fail to see that the Word was not made flesh 
on account of any addition to Godhead, but that the flesh may rise. Not for the aggrandisement of the 
Word did He come forth from Mary, but that the human race may be redeemed. How can they think that 
the body ransomed and quickened by the Word can add anything in the way of Godhead to the Word that 
quickened it?” 


Of the same from the same Epistle:— 


“Let them be told that if the Word had been a creature, the creature would not have assumed a body to 
quicken it. For what help can creatures get from a creature standing itself in need of salvation? But the 
Word, Himself Creator, was made maker of created things, and therefore in the fulness of the ages He 
attached the creature to Himself, that once more as a Creator He might renew it, and might be able to 
create it afresh.” 


From the longer Discourse “De Fide” :— 


“This also we add concerning the words Sit thou on my right hand,’ that they are said of the Lord’s body. 
For if the Lord saith, do not I fill heaven and earth,’ as says Jeremiah, and God contains all things, and is 
contained of none, on what kind of throne does He sit? It is therefore the body to which He says Sit thou 
on my right hand,’ of which too the devil with his wicked powers was foe, and Jews and Gentiles too. 
Through this body too He was made and was called High Priest and Apostle through the mystery whereof 
He gave to us, saying This is my Body for you’ and my Blood of the New Testament’ (not of the Old), shed 
for you.” Now Godhead hath neither body nor blood; but the manhood which He bore of Mary was the 
cause of them, of whom the Apostles said Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you.’“ 


Of the same from his book against the Arians:— 


“And when he says Wherefore God hath also highly exalted Him and given Him a name which is above 
every name’ he speaks of the temple of the body, not of the Godhead, for the Most High is not exalted, but 
the flesh of the Most High is exalted, and to the flesh of the Most High He gave a name which is above 
every name. Nor did the Word of God receive the designation of God as a favour, but His flesh was held 
divine as well as Himself.” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“And when he says the Holy Ghost was not yet because that Jesus was not yet glorified,’ he says that His 
flesh was not yet glorified, for the Lord of glory is not glorified, but the flesh itself receives glory of the 
glory of the Lord as it mounts with Him into Heaven; whence he says the spirit of adoption was not yet 
among men, because the first fruits taken from men had not yet ascended into heaven. Wherever then the 
Scripture says that the Son received and was glorified, it speaks because of His manhood, not His 
Godhead.” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“So that He is very God both before His being made man and after His being made mediator of God and 
men, Jesus Christ united to the Father in spirit, and to us in flesh, who mediated between God and men, 
and who is not only man but also God.” 


Testimony of the Holy Ambrosius, bishop of Milan. 
In his Exposition of the Faith:— 


“We confess that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Only Begotten Son of God, was begotten before all ages, 
without beginning, of the Father, and that in these last days the same was made flesh of the holy Virgin 
Mary, assumed the manhood, in its perfection, of a reasonable soul and body, of one substance with the 
Father as touching His Godhead and of one substance with us as touching His manhood. For union of two 
perfect natures hath been after an ineffable manner. Wherefore we acknowledge one Christ, one Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ; knowing that being coeternal with His own Father as touching His Godhead, by virtue 
of which also He is creator of all, He deigned, after the assent of the Holy Virgin, when she said to the 
angel Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto me according to thy word’ to build after an ineffable 
fashion a temple out of her for Himself, and to unite this temple to Himself by her conception, not taking 
and uniting with Himself a body coeternal with His own substance, and brought from heaven, but of the 
matter of our substance, that is of the Virgin. God the Word was not turned into flesh; His appearance was 
not unreal; keeping ever His own substance immutably and invariably He took the first fruits of our 
nature, and united them to Himself. God the Word did not take His beginning from the Virgin, but being 
coeternal with His own Father He of infinite kindness deigned to unite to Himself the first fruits of our 
nature, undergoing no mixture but in either substance appearing one and the same, as it is written 
Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it up.’ For the divine Christ, as touching my substance 
which he took is destroyed, and the same Christ raises the destroyed temple as touching the divine 
substance in which also He is Creator of all things. Never at any time after the Union which He deigned to 
make with Himself from the moment of the conception did He depart from His own temple, nor indeed 
through His ineffable love for mankind could depart. 


“The same Christ is both passible and impassible; as touching His manhood passible and as touching His 
Godhead impassible. Behold behold me, it is I, I have undergone no change’—and when God the Word had 
raised His own temple and in it had wrought out the resurrection and renewal of our nature, He shewed 
this nature to His disciples and said Handle me and see for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me,’ 
not be’ but have.’ So He says, referring to both the possessor and the possessed in order that you may 
perceive that what had taken place was not mixture, not change, not variation, but union. On this account 
too He shewed the prints of the nails and the wound of the spear and ate before His disciples to convince 
them by every means that the resurrection of our nature had been renewed in Him; and further because 
in accordance with the blessed substance of His Godhead unchanged, impassible, immortal, He lived in 
need of nought, He by concession permitted all that can be felt to be brought to His own temple, and by 
His own power raised it up, and by means of His own temple made perfect the renewal of our nature. 


“Them therefore that assert that the Christ was mere man, that God the Word was passible, or changed 
into flesh, or that the body which He had was consubstantial, or that He brought it from Heaven, or that it 
was an unreality; or assert that God the Word being mortal needed to receive His resurrection from the 
Father, or that the body which He assumed was without a soul, or manhood without a mind, or that the 
two natures of the Christ became one nature by confusion and commixture; them that deny that our Lord 
Jesus Christ was two natures unconfounded, but one person, as He is one Christ and one Son, all these the 
catholic and apostolic Church condemns.” 


Of the same:— 


“Tf then the flesh of all was in Christ or hath been in Christ subject to wrongs, how can it be held to be of 
one essence with the Godhead? For if the Word and the flesh which derives its nature from earth are of 
one essence, then the Word and the soul which He took in its perfection are of one essence, for the Word 
is of one nature with God both according to the Word of the Father, and the confession of the Son Himself 
in the words, I and my Father are one.’ Thus the Father must be held to be of the same substance with the 
body. Why any longer are ye wroth with the Arians, who say that the Son is a creature of God, while you 
assert yourselves that the Father is of one substance with His creatures?” 


Of the same from his letter to the Emperor Gratianus:— 


“Let us preserve a distinction between Godhead and flesh. One Son of God speaks in both, since in Him 
both natures exist. The same Christ speaks, yet not always in the same but sometimes in a different 
manner. Observe how at one time He expresses divine glory and at another human feeling. As God He 
utters the things of God, since He is the Word; as man He speaks with humility because He converses in 
my essence.” 


On the same from the same book:— 


“As to the passage where we read that the Lord of glory was crucified, let us not suppose that He was 
crucified in His own glory. But since He is both God and man, as touching His Godhead God, and as 
touching the assumption of the flesh, a man, Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory, is said to have been crucified. 
For He partakes of either nature—that is the human and the divine. In the nature of manhood He 
underwent the passion in order that He who suffered might be said to be without distinction both Lord of 
Glory and Son of Man. As it is written He that came down from Heaven.’” 


Similarly of the same:— 


“Let then vain questions about words be silent, as it is written, the kingdom of God is not in enticing 
words’ but in demonstration of the spirit.’ For there is one Son of God who speaks in both ways, since both 
natures exist in Him; but although He Himself speaks He does not speak always in the same way; for you 
see in Him at one time God’s glory, at another time man’s feeling. As God He utters divine things, being 
the Word; as man He utters human things, since in this nature He spoke.” 


Of the same from his work on the Incarnation of the Lord against the Apollinarians:— 


“But while we are confuting these, another set spring up who assert the body of the Christ and His 
godhead to be of one nature. What hell hath vomited forth so terrible a blasphemy? Really Arians are 
more tolerable, whose infidelity, on account of these men, is strengthened, so that with greater opposition 
they deny Father, Son and Holy Ghost to be of one substance, for they did at least endeavour to maintain 
the Godhead of the Lord and His flesh to be of one nature.” 


Of the same (from the same chapter):— 


“He has frequently told me that he maintains the exposition of the Nicene Council, but in that examination 
our Fathers laid down that the Word of God, not the flesh, was of one substance with the Father, and they 
confessed that the Word came from the substance of the Father but that the flesh is of the Virgin. Why 
then do they hold out to us the name of the Nicene Council, while in reality they are introducing 
innovations of which our forefathers never entertained the thought?” 


Of the same against Apollinarius:— 


“Refuse thou to allow that the body is by nature on a par with the Godhead. Even though thou believe the 
body of the Christ to be real and bring it to the altar for transformation, and fail to distinguish the nature 
of the body and of the Godhead we shall say to thee, If thou offer rightly and fail to distinguish rightly, 
thou sinnest; hold thy peace.’ Distinguish what belongs naturally to us, and what is peculiar to the Word. 
For I had not what was naturally His, and He had not what was naturally mine, but He took what was 
naturally mine in order to make us partakers of what was His. And He received this not for confusion but 
for completion.” 


Of the same, a little further on:— 


“Let them who say that the nature of the Word has been changed into nature of the body say so no more, 
lest by the same interpretation the nature of the Word seem to have been changed into the corruption of 
sin. For there is a distinction between what took, and what was taken. Power came over the Virgin, as in 
the words of the angel to her, The power of the highest shall overshadow thee.’ But what was born was of 
the body of the Virgin, and on this account the descent was divine but the conception human. Therefore 
the nature of the flesh and of the godhead could not be the same.” 


The testimony of St. Basil, Bishop of Caesarea. 
From his homily on Thanksgiving:— 


“Wherefore when He wept over His friend He shewed His participation in human nature and set us free 
from two extremes, suffering us neither to grow over soft in suffering nor to be insensible to pain. As then 
the Lord suffered hunger after solid food had been digested, and thirst when the moisture in His body was 
exhausted; and was aweary when His nerves and sinews were strained by His journeying, it was not that 
His divinity was weighed down with toil, but that His body showed the wonted symptoms of its nature. 
Thus too when He allowed Himself to weep He permitted the flesh to take is natural course.” 


From the same against Eunomius:— 


“T say that being in the form of God has the same force as being in God’s substance for as to have taken 
the form of a servant shews our Lord to have been of the substance of the manhood, so the statement that 
He was in the form of God attributes to Him the peculiar qualities of the divine substance.” 


The testimony of the holy Gregorius, bishop of Nazianzus. 
From his discourse De nova dominica:— 


“Believe that He will come again at His glorious advent judging quick and dead, no longer flesh but not 
without a body.” 


“In order that He may be seen by them that pierced Him and remain God without grossness.” 
Of the same from his Epistle to Cledonius:— 


“God and man are two natures, as soul and body are two; but there are not two sons, nor yet are there 
here two men although Paul thus speaks of the outward man and the inward man. In a word the sources 
of the Saviour’s being are of two kinds, since the visible is distinct from the invisible and the timeless from 
that which is of time, but He is not two beings. God forbid.” 


Of the same from the same Exposition to Cledonius:— 


“If any one says that the flesh has now been laid aside, and that the Godhead is bare of body, and that it is 
not and will not come with that which was assumed, let him be deprived of the vision of the glory of the 
advent! For where is the body now, save with Him that assumed it? For it assuredly has not been, as the 
Manichees fable, swallowed up by the Son, that it may be honoured through dishonour; it has not been 
poured out and dissolved in the air like a voice and stream of perfume or flash of unsubstantial lightning. 
And where is the capacity of being handled after the resurrection, wherein one day it shall be seen by 
them that pierced Him? For Godhead of itself is invisible.” 


Of the same from the second discourse about the Son:— 


“As the Word He was neither obedient nor disobedient, for these qualities belong to them that are in 
subjection and to inferiors; the former of the more tractable and the latter of them that deserve 
condemnation. But in the form of a servant He accommodates Himself to his fellowservants and puts on a 
form that was not His own, bearing in Himself all of me with all that is mine, that in Himself He may 
waste and destroy the baser parts as wax is wasted by fire or the mist of the earth by the sun.” 


Of the same from his discourse on the Theophany:— 


“Since He came forth from the Virgin with the assumption of two things mutually opposed to one another, 
flesh and spirit, whereof the one was taken into God and the other exhibited the grace of the Godhead.” 


Of the same a little further on:— 


“He was sent, but as Man. For His nature was twofold, for without doubt He thenceforth was aweary and 
hungered and thirsted and suffered agony and shed tears after the custom of a human body.” 


Of the same from his second discourse about the Son:— 


“He would be called God not of the Word, but of the visible creation, for how could He be God of Him that 
is absolutely God? Just so He is called Father, not of the visible creation, but of the Word. For He was of 
two-fold nature. Wherefore the one belongs absolutely to both, but the other not absolutely. For He is 
absolutely our God, but not absolutely our Father. And it is this conjunction of names which gives rise to 
the error of heretics. A proof of this lies in the fact that when natures are distinguished in thought, there 
is a distinction in names. Listen to the words of Paul. The God of our Lord Jesus Christ, The Father of 
Glory,’—of Christ He is God, of glory Father, and if both are one this is so not by nature but by 
conjunction. What can be plainer than this? Fifthly let it be said that He receives life, authority, 
inheritance of nations, power over all flesh, glory, disciples or what you will; all these belong to the 
manhood.” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“For there is one God and one Mediator between God and men the man Christ Jesus.’ As man He still 
pleads for my salvation, because He keeps with Him the body which He took, till he made me God by the 
power of the incarnation—though He be no longer known according to the flesh that is by affections of the 
flesh and though He be without sin.” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“Ts it not plain to all that as God He knows, and is ignorant, He says, as man? If, that is, any one 
distinguish the apparent from that which is an object of intellectual perception. For what gives rise to this 


opinion is the fact that the appellation of the Son is absolute without relation, it not being added of whom 
He is the Son; so to give the most pious sense to this ignorance we hold it to belong to the human, and not 
to the divine.” 


Testimony of the Holy Gregorius, bishop of Nyssa. 
From his catechetical discourse:— 


“And who says this that the infinity of the Godhead is comprehended by the limitation of the flesh, as by 
some vessel?” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“But if man’s soul by necessity of its nature commingled with the body, is everywhere in authority, what 
need is there of asserting that the Godhead is limited by the nature of the flesh?” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“What hinders us then, while recognising a certain unity and approximation of a divine nature in relation 
to the human, from retaining the divine intelligence even in this approximation, believing that the divine 
even when it exists in men is beyond all limitation?” 


Of the same from his work against Eunomius:— 


“The Son of Mary converses with brothers, but the only begotten has no brothers, for how could the name 
of only begotten be preserved among brothers? And the same Christ that said God is a spirit’ says to His 
disciples Handle me,’ to shew that the human nature only can be handled and that the divine is intangible; 
and He that said I go’ indicates removal from place to place, while He that comprehends all things and by 
Whom,’ as says the Apostle, all things were created and by Whom all things consist,’ had among all 
existing things nothing without and beyond Himself which can stand to Him in the relation of motion or 
removal.” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“Being by the right hand of God exalted.’ Who then was exalted? The lowly or the most high? And what is 
the lowly if it be not the human? And what is the most high save the divine? But God being most high 
needs no exaltation, and so the Apostle says that the human is exalted, exalted that is in being made both 
Lord and Christ.’ Therefore the Apostle does not mean by this term He made’ the everlasting existence of 
the Lord, but the change of the lowly to the exalted which took place on the right hand of God. By this 
word he declares the mystery of piety, for when he says by the right hand of God exalted’ he plainly 
reveals the ineffable oeconomy of the mystery that the right hand of God which created all things, which 
is the Lord by whom all things were made and without whom nothing consists of things that were made, 
through the union lifted up to Its own exaltation the manhood united to It.” 


Testimony of St. Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium. 
From his discourse on “My Father is greater than I’:— 


“Henceforth distinguish the natures; that of God and that of man. For He was not made man by falling 
away from God, nor God by increase and advance from man.” 


Of the same from his discourse on “the Son can do nothing of Himself”:— 


“For after the resurrection the Lord shews both—both that the body is not of this nature, and that the 
body rises, for remember the history. After the passion and the resurrection the disciples were gathered 
together, and when the doors were shut the Lord stood in the midst of them. Never at any time before the 
passion did He do this. Could not then the Christ have done this even long before? For all things are 
possible to God. But before the passion He did not do so lest you should suppose the incarnation an 
unreality or appearance, and think of the flesh of the Christ as spiritual, or that it came down from heaven 
and is of another substance than our flesh. Some have invented all these theories with the idea that 
thereby they reverence the Lord, forgetful that through their thanksgiving they blaspheme themselves, 
and accuse the truth of a lie: for I say nothing of the lie being altogether absurd. For if He took another 
body how does that affect mine, which stands in need of salvation? If He brought down flesh from heaven, 
how does this affect my flesh which was derived from earth?” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“Wherefore not before the passion, but after the passion, the Lord stood in the midst of the disciples when 
the doors were shut, that thou mayest know that thy natural body after being sown is raised a spiritual 
body,’ and that thou mayest not suppose the body that is raised to be a different body. When Thomas after 
the resurrection doubted, He shews him the prints of the nails, He shews him the marks of the spears. But 


had He not power to heal Himself after the resurrection too, when even before the resurrection He had 
healed all men? But by shewing the prints of the nails He shews that it is this very body; by coming in 
when the doors were shut He shews that it has not the same qualities; the same body to fulfil the work of 
the incarnation by raising that which had become a corpse, but a changed body that it fall not again under 
corruption nor be subject again to death.” 


Testimony of the blessed Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria. 
From his work against Origen:— 


“Our likeness which He assumed is not changed into the nature of Godhead nor is His Godhead turned 
into our likeness. For He remains what He was from the beginning God, and He so remains preserving our 
subsistence in Himself.” 


Of the same from the same treatise:— 


“But you persist continually in your blasphemies attacking the Son of God, and using these words as the 
Son and the Father are one, so also are the soul which the Son took and the Son Himself one.’ You are 
ignorant that the Son and the Father are one on account of their one substance and the same Godhead; 
but the soul and the Son are each of a different substance and different nature. For if the soul of the Son 
and the Son Himself are one in the same sense in which the Father and the Son are one, then the Father 
and the Soul will be one and the soul of the Son shall one day say He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father;’ but this is not so; God forbid. For the Son and the Father are one because there is no distinction 
between their qualities, but the soul and the Son are distinguished alike in nature and substance, in that 
the soul which is naturally of one substance with us was made by Him. For if the soul and the Son are one 
in the same manner in which the Father and the Son are one, as Origen would have it, then the soul 
equally with the Son will be the brightness of God’s glory and express image of His person.’ But this is 
impossible; impossible that the Son and the soul should be one as He and the Father are one. And what 
will Origen do when again he attacks himself? For he writes, never could the soul distressed and 
exceeding sorrowful’ be the firstborn of every creature.’ For God the Word, as being stronger than the 
soul, the Son Himself, says I have power to lay it down and I have power to take it again.’ If then the Son 
is stronger than His own soul, as is agreed, how can His soul be equal to God and in the form of God? For 
we say that He emptied Himself and took upon Him the form of a servant.’ In the extravagance of his 
impieties Origen surpasses all other heretics, as we have shewn, for if the Word exists in the form of God 
and is equal to God and if he supposes thus daring to write the soul of the Saviour to be in the form of God 
and equal with God, how can the equal be greater, when the inferior in nature testifies to the superiority 
of what is beyond it?” 


Testimony of the Holy John Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople. 
From the Discourse held in the Great Church:— 


“Thy Lord exalted man to heaven, and thou wilt not even give him a share of the agora. But why do I say 
to heaven’? He seated man on a kingly throne. Thou expellest him from the city.” 


Of the same, on the beginning of Ps. xlii.:— 


“Up to this day Paul does not cease to say We are ambassadors for Christ as though God did beseech you 
by us; we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.’ Nor did He stand here, but taking the first 
fruits of thy nature He sat down above all principality and power and might, and every name that is 
named not only in this world but in the world to come.’ What could be equal to this honour? The first 
fruits of our race which has so much offended and is so dishonoured sits so high and enjoys honour so 
vast.” 


Of the same about the division of tongues:— 


“For bethink thee what it is to see our nature riding on the Cherubim and all the power of heaven 
mustered round about it. Consider too Paul’s wisdom and how many terms he searches for that he may set 
forth the love of Christ to men, for he does not say simply the grace, nor yet simply the riches, but the 
exceeding great riches of His grace in His kindness.’“ 


Of the same from his Dogmatic Oration, on the theme that the word spoken and deeds done in humility by 
Christ were not so spoken and done on account of infirmity, but on account of differences of dispensation: 


“And after His resurrection, when He saw His disciple disbelieving, He did not shrink from shewing him 
both wound and print of nails, and letting him lay his hand upon the scars, and said Examine and see, for 
a spirit hath not flesh and bones.’ The reason of His not assuming the manhood of full age from the 
beginning, and of His deigning to be conceived, to be born, to be suckled, and to live so long upon the 
earth, was that by the long period of the time and all the other circumstances, He might give a warranty 
for this very thing.” 


Of the same against those who assert that demons rule human affairs:— 


“Nothing was more worthless than man and than man nothing has become more precious. He was the last 
part of the reasonable creation, but the feet have been made the head, and through the firstfruits have 
been borne up to the kingly throne. Just as some man noble and bountiful, on seeing a wretch escaped 
from shipwreck who has saved nothing but his bare body from the waves, welcomes him with open hands, 
clothes him in a radiant robe, and exalts him to the highest honour, so too hath God done towards our 
nature. Man had lost all that he had, his freedom, his intercourse with God, his abode in Paradise, his 
painless life, whence he came forth like a man all naked from a wreck, but God received him and 
straightway clothed him, and, taking him by the hand, led him onward step by step and brought him up to 
heaven.” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“But God made the gain greater than the loss, and exalted our nature to the royal throne. So Paul 
exclaims And have raised us up together and made us sit together in heavenly places’ at His right hand.” 


Of the same from his III*rd oration against the Jews:— 


“He opened the heavens; of foes he made friends; He introduced them into heaven; He seated our nature 
on the right hand of the throne; He gave us countless other good things.” 


Of the same from his discourse on the Ascension:— 


“To this distance and height did He exalt our nature. Look where low it lay, and where it mounted up. 
Lower it was impossible to descend than where man descended; higher it was impossible to rise than 
where He exalted him.” 


Of the same from his interpretation of the Epistle to the Ephesians:— 


“According to His good pleasure, which He had proposed in himself, that is which He earnestly desired, 
He was as it were in labour to tell us the mystery. And what is this mystery? That He wishes to seat man 
on high; as in truth came to pass.” 


Of the same from the same interpretation: — 
“God of our Lord Jesus Christ speaks of this and not of God the Word.” 
Of the same from the same interpretation: — 


“And when we were dead in sins He quickened us together in Christ;’ again Christ stands in the midst, 
and the work is wonderful. If the first fruits live we live also. He quickened both Him and us. Seest thou 
that all these things are spoken according to the flesh?” 


Of the same from the gospel according to St. John:— 


“Why does he add and dwelt among us’? It is as though he said: Imagine nothing absurd from the phrase 
was made.’ For I have not mentioned any change in that unchangeable nature, but of tabernacling and of 
inhabiting. Now that which tabernacles is not identical with the tabernacle, but one thing tabernacles in 
another; otherwise there would be no tabernacling. Nothing inhabits itself. I spoke of a distinction of 
substance. For by the union and the conjunction God the Word and the flesh are one without confusion or 
destruction of the substances, but by ineffable and indescribable union.” 


Of the same from the gospel according to St. Matthew:— 


“Just as one standing in the space between two that are separated from one another, stretches out both 
his hands and joins them, so too did He, joining the old and the new, the divine nature and the human, His 
own with ours.” 


Of the same from the Ascension of Christ:— 


“For so when two champions stand ready for the fight, some other intervening between them, at once 
stops the struggle, and puts an end to their ill will, so too did Christ. As God He was wroth, but we made 
light of His wrath, and turned away our faces from our loving Lord. Then Christ flung Himself in the 
midst, and restored both natures to mutual love, and Himself took on Him the weight of the punishment 
laid by the Father on us.” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“Lo He brought the first fruits of our nature to the Father and the Father Himself approved the gift, alike 
on account of the high dignity of Him that bought it and of the faultlessness of the offering. He received it 
in His own hands, He made a chair of His own throne; nay more He seated it on His own right hand, let us 


then recognise who it was to whom it was said Sit thou on my right hand’ and what was that nature to 
which God said Dust thou art and to dust thou shalt return.’“ 


Of the same a little further on:— 


“What arguments to use, what words to utter I cannot tell; the nature which was rotten, worthless, 
declared lowest of all, vanquished everything and overcame the world. To-day it hath been thought worthy 
to be made higher than all, to-day it hath received what from old time angels have desired; to-day it is 
possible for archangels to be made spectators of what has been for ages longed for, and they contemplate 
our nature, shining on the throne of the King in the glory of His immortality.” 


Testimony of St. Flavianus, bishop of Antioch. 
From the Gospel according to St. Luke:— 


“In all of us the Lord writes the express image of His holiness, and in various ways shows our nature the 
way of salvation. Many and clear proofs does He give us both of His bodily advent and of His Godhead 
working by a body’s means. For He wished to give us assurance of both His natures.” 


Of the same on the Theophany:— 


“Who can express the noble acts of the Lord, or shew forth all His praise?’ who could express in words the 
greatness of His goodness toward us? Human nature is joined to Godhead, while both natures remain 
independent.” 


Testimony of Cyril, bishop Jerusalem. 
From his fourth catechetical oration concerning the ten dogmas. 
Of the birth from a virgin:— 


“Believe thou that this only begotten Son of God, on account of our sins, came down from heaven to earth, 
having taken on Him this manhood of like passions with us, and being born of holy Virgin and of Holy 
Ghost. This incarnation was effected, not in seeming and unreality, but in reality. He did not only pass 
through the Virgin, as through a channel, but was verily made flesh of her. Like us He really ate, and of 
the Virgin was really suckled. For if the incarnation was an unreality, then our salvation is a delusion. The 
Christ was twofold—the visible man, the invisible God. He ate as man, verily like ourselves, for the flesh 
that He wore was of like passions with us; He fed the five thousand with five loaves as God. As man He 
really died. As God He raised the dead on the fourth day. As man He slept in the boat. As God He walked 
upon the waters.” 


Testimony of Antiochus, bishop of Ptolemais:— 
“Do not confound the natures and you will have a lively apprehension of the incarnation.” 
Testimony of the holy Hilarius, bishop and confessor, in his ninth book, “de Fide”: 


“He who knoweth not Jesus the Christ as very God and as very man, knoweth not in reality his own life, 
for we incur the same peril if we deny Christ Jesus or God the spirit, or the flesh of our own body. 
Whosoever therefore shall confess me before men him will I confess also before my Father which is in 
Heaven, but whosoever shall deny me before men him will I also deny before my Father which is in 
Heaven.’ These things spoke the Word made flesh; these things the man Christ Jesus, Lord of Glory, 
taught, being made Mediator for the salvation of the Church in the very mystery whereby He mediated 
between God and men. Both being made one out of the natures united for this very purpose, He was one 
and the same through either nature, but so that in both He fell short in neither, lest haply by being born 
as man He should cease to be God, or by remaining God should not be man. Therefore this is the 
blessedness of the true faith among men to preach both God and man, to confess both word and flesh, to 
recognise that God was also man, and not to be ignorant that the flesh is also Word.” 


Of the same from the same book:— 


“So the only begotten God being born man of a Virgin and in the fulness of the time, being Himself 
ordained to work out the advance of man to God, observed this order of things, through all the words of 
the gospels, that He might teach belief in Himself, as Son of God, and keep us in mind to preach Him as 
Son of Man. As being man He always spoke and acted as is proper to man, but in such a manner as never 
to speak in this same mode of speech as touching both save with the intention of signifying both God and 
Man. But hence the heretics derive a pretext for catching in their traps simple and ignorant men: what 
was spoken by our Lord in accordance with His manhood they falsely assert to have been uttered in the 
weakness of His divine nature, and since one and the same person spake all the words He used they urged 
that all He uttered He uttered about Himself. Now even we do not deny that all His extant words are of 
His own nature. But granted that the one Christ is man and God; granted that when man He was not then 


first God; granted that when man He was then also God, granted that after the assumption of the 
manhood in the Lord, the Word was man and the Word was God, it follows of necessity that there is one 
and the same mystery of His words as there is of His generation. Whenever in Him, as occasion may 
require, you distinguish the manhood from the Godhead, then also endeavour to separate the words of 
God from the words of man. And whenever you confess God and man, then discern the words of God and 
man. And when the words are spoken of God and man, and again of man wholly and wholly of God, 
consider carefully the occasion. If anything was spoken to signify what was appropriate to a particular 
occasion, apply the words to the occasion. A distinction must be observed between God before the 
manhood, man and God, man wholly and God wholly after the union of the manhood and Godhead. Take 
heed therefore not to confuse the mystery of the incarnation in the words and acts. For it must needs be 
that according to the quality of the kinds of natures a distinction lies in the manner of speech, before the 
manhood was born, in accordance with the mystery when it was still approaching death, and again when 
it was everlasting. For if in His birth and in His passion and in His death He acted in accordance with our 
nature He nevertheless effected all this by the power of His own nature.’” 


Of the same in the same book:— 


“Do you then see that thus God and man are confessed, so that death is predicated of man, and the 
resurrection of the flesh, of God; for consider the nature of God and the power of the resurrection, and 
recognise in the death the oeconomy as touching man. And since both death and resurrection have been 
brought about in their own natures, bear in mind, I beg you, the one Christ Jesus, who was of both. I have 
shortly demonstrated these points to you to the end that we may remember both natures to have been in 
our Lord Jesus Christ for being in the form of God He took the form of a servant.’“ 


Testimony of the very holy bishop Augustinus. 
From his letter to Volusianus. Epistle III: 


“But now He appeared as Mediator between God and man, so as in the unity of His person to conjoin both 
natures, by combining the wonted with the unwonted, and the unwonted with the wonted.” 


Of the same from his exposition of the Gospel according to John:— 


“What then, O heretic? Since Christ is also man, He speaks as man; and dost thou slander God? He in 
Himself lifts man’s nature on high, and thou hast the hardihood to cheapen His divine nature.” 


Of the same from his book on the Exposition at the Faith:— 


“Tt is ours to believe, but His to know, and so let God the Word Himself, after receiving all that is proper to 
man, be man, and let man after His assumption and reception of all that is God, be no other than God. It 
must not be supposed because He is said to have been incarnate and mixed that therefore His substance 
was diminished. God knows that He mixes Himself without the natural corruption, and He is mixed in 
reality. He knows also that He so received in Himself as that no addition of increment accrues to Himself, 
as also He knows He infused His whole self so as to incur no diminution. Let us not then, in accordance 
with our weak intelligence, and forming conjectures on the teaching of experience and the senses, 
suppose that God and man are mixed after the manner of things created and equal mixed together, and 
that from such a confusion as this of the Word and of the flesh a body as it were was made. God forbid 
that this should be our belief, lest we should suppose that after the manner of things which are 
confounded together two natures were brought into one hypostasis. For a mention of this kind implies 
destruction of both parts; but Christ Himself, containing but not contained, who examines us but is 
Himself beyond examination, making full but not made full, everywhere at one and the same time being 
Himself whole and pervading the universe, through His pouring out His own power, as being moved with 
mercy, was mingled with the nature of man, though the nature of man was not mingled with the divine.” 


Testimony of Severianus, bishop of Gabala. 
From “the Nativity of Christ”:— 


“O mystery truly heavenly and yet on earth—mystery seen and not apparent for so was the Christ after 
His birth; heavenly and yet on earth; holding and not held; seen and invisible; of Heaven as touching the 
nature of the Godhead, on earth as touching the nature of the manhood; seen in the flesh, invisible in the 
spirit; held as to the body not to be holden as to the Word.” 


Testimony of Atticus, bishop of Constantinople. 
From his letter to Eupsychius:— 


“How then did it behove the Most Wise to act? By mediation of the flesh assumed, and by union of God the 
Word with man born of Mary, He is made of either nature, so that the Christ made one of both, as 
constituted in Godhead, abides in the proper dignity of His impassible nature, but in flesh, being brought 
near to death, at one and the same time shews the kindred nature of the flesh how through death to 


despise death, and by His death confirms the righteousness of the new covenant.” 
Testimony of Cyril, bishop of Alexandria. 
From his letter to Nestorius:— 


“The natures which have been brought together in the true unity are distinct, and of both there is one God 
and Son, but the difference of the natures has not been removed in consequence of the union.” 


Of the same from his letter against the Orientals:— 


“There is an union of two natures, wherefore we acknowledge one Christ, one Son, one Lord. In 
accordance with this perception of the unconfounded union we acknowledge the Holy Virgin as Mother of 
God because the Word of God was made flesh and was made man, and from the very conception united to 
Himself the temper taken from her.” 


Of the same:— 


“There is one Lord Jesus Christ, even if the difference be recognised of the natures of which we assert the 
ineffable union to have been made.” 


Of the same:— 


“Therefore, as I said, while praising the manner of the incarnation, we see that two natures came together 
in inseparable union without confusion and without division, for the flesh is flesh and no kind of Godhead, 
although it was made flesh of God; in like manner the Word is God, and not flesh, although He made the 
flesh His own according to the oeconomy.” 


Of the same from his interpretation of the Epistle to the Hebrews:— 


“For although the natures which came together in unity are regarded as different and unequal with one 
another, I mean of flesh and of God, nevertheless the Son, Who was made of both, is one.” 


Of the same from his interpretation of the same Epistle:— 


“Yet though the only begotten Word of God is said to be united in hypostasis to flesh, we deny there was 
any confusion of the natures with one another, and declare each to remain what it is.” 


Of the same from his commentaries:— 


“The Father’s Word, born of the Virgin, is named man, though being by nature God as partaking of flesh 
and blood like us for thus He was seen by men upon earth, without getting rid of His own nature, but 
assuming our Manhood perfect according to its own reason.” 


Of the same concerning the Incarnation (Schol. c. 13):— 


“Then before the incarnation there is one Very God, and in manhood He remains what He was and is and 
will be; the one Lord Jesus Christ then must not be separated into man apart and into God apart, but 
recognising the difference of the natures and preserving them unconfounded with one another, we assert 
that there is one and the same Christ Jesus.” 


Of the same after other commentaries:— 


“There is plain perception of one thing dwelling in another, namely the divine nature in manhood, without 
undergoing commixture or any confusion, or any change into what it was not. For what is said to dwell in 
another does not become the same as that in which it dwells, but is rather regarded as one thing in 
another. But in the nature of the Word and of the manhood the difference points out to us a difference of 
natures alone, for of both is perceived one Christ. Therefore he says that the Word Tabernacled among 
us,’ carefully observing the freedom from confusion, for he recognises one only begotten Son who was 
made flesh and became man.” 


Now, my dear sir, you have heard the great lights of the world; you have seen the beams of their teaching, 
and you have received exact instruction how, not only after the nativity, but after the passion which 
wrought salvation, and the resurrection, and the ascension, they have shewn the union of the Godhead 
and of the manhood to be without confusion. 


Eran.—I did not suppose that they distinguished the natures after the union, but I have found an infinite 
amount of distinction. 


Orth.—It is mad and rash against those noble champions of the faith so much as to wag your tongue. But I 
will adduce for you the words of Apollinarius, in order that you may know that he too asserts the union to 
be without confusion. Now hear his words. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE TRUTH HATED IN THE CHRISTIANS; SO IN MEASURE WAS IT, OF OLD, IN SOCRATES. THE VIRTUES OF THE 
CHRISTIANS 


But the sect, you say, is punished in the name of its founder. Now in the first place it is, no doubt, a fair 
and usual custom that a sect should be marked out by the name of its founder, since philosophers are 
called Pythagoreans and Platonists after their masters; in the same way physicians are called after 
Erasistratus, and grammarians after Aristarchus. If, therefore, a sect has a bad character because its 
founder was bad, it is punished as the traditional bearer of a bad name. But this would be indulging in a 
rash assumption. The first step was to find out what the founder was, that his sect might be understood, 
instead of hindering inquiry into the founder’s character from the sect. But in our case, by being 
necessarily ignorant of the sect, through your ignorance of its founder, or else by not taking a fair survey 
of the founder, because you make no inquiry into his sect, you fasten merely on the name, just as if you 
vilified in it both sect and founder, whom you know nothing of whatever. And yet you openly allow your 
philosophers the right of attaching themselves to any school, and bearing its founder’s name as their own; 
and nobody stirs up any hatred against them, although both in public and in private they bark out their 
bitterest eloquence against your customs, rites, ceremonies, and manner of life, with so much contempt 
for the laws, and so little respect for persons, that they even flaunt their licentious words against the 
emperors themselves with impunity. And yet it is the truth, which is so troublesome to the world, that 
these philosophers affect, but which Christians possess: they therefore who have it in possession afford 
the greater displeasure, because he who affects a thing plays with it; he who possesses it maintains it. For 
example, Socrates was condemned on that side (of his wisdom) in which he came nearest in his search to 
the truth, by destroying your gods. Although the name of Christian was not at that time in the world, yet 
truth was always suffering condemnation. Now you will not deny that he was a wise man, to whom your 
own Pythian (god) had borne witness. Socrates, he said, was the wisest of men. Truth overbore Apollo, 
and made him pronounce even against himself since he acknowledged that he was no god, when he 
affirmed that that was the wisest man who was denying the gods. However, on your principle he was the 
less wise because he denied the gods, although, in truth, he was all the wiser by reason of this denial. It is 
just in the same way that you are in the habit of saying of us: “Lucius Titius is a good man, only he is a 
Christian;” while another says; “I wonder that so worthy a man as Caius Seius has become a Christian.” 
According to the blindness of their folly men praise what they know, (and) blame what they are ignorant 
of; and that which they know, they vitiate by that which they do not know. It occurs to none (to consider) 
whether a man is not good and wise because he is a Christian, or therefore a Christian because he is wise 
and good, although it is more usual in human conduct to determine obscurities by what is manifest, than 
to prejudice what is manifest by what is obscure. Some persons wonder that those whom they had known 
to be unsteady, worthless, or wicked before they bore this name, have been suddenly converted to 
virtuous courses; and yet they better know how to wonder (at the change) than to attain to it; others are 
so obstinate in their strife as to do battle with their own best interests, which they have it in their power 
to secure by intercourse with that hated name. I know more than one husband, formerly anxious about 
their wives’ conduct, and unable to bear even mice to creep into their bed-room without a groan of 
suspicion, who have, upon discovering the cause of their new assiduity, and their unwonted attention to 
the duties of home, offered the entire loan of their wives to others, disclaimed all jealousy, (and) preferred 
to be the husbands of she-wolves than of Christian women: they could commit themselves to a perverse 
abuse of nature, but they could not permit their wives to be reformed for the better! A father disinherited 
his son, with whom he had ceased to find fault. A master sent his slave to bridewell, whom he had even 
found to be indispensable to him. As soon as they discovered them to be Christians, they wished they were 
criminals again; for our discipline carries its own evidence in itself, nor are we betrayed by anything else 
than our own goodness, just as bad men also become conspicuous by their own evil. Else how is it that we 
alone are, contrary to the lessons of nature, branded as very evil because of our good? For what mark do 
we exhibit except the prime wisdom, which teaches us not to worship the frivolous works of the human 
hand; the temperance, by which we abstain from other men’s goods; the chastity, which we pollute not 
even with a look; the compassion, which prompts us to help the needy; the truth itself, which makes us 
give offence; and liberty, for which we have even learned to die? Whoever wishes to understand who the 
Christians are, must needs employ these marks for their discovery. 


CHAPTER V 


THE INCONSISTENT LIFE OF ANY FALSE CHRISTIAN NO MORE CONDEMNS TRUE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, THAN A 
PASSING CLOUD OBSCURES A SUMMER SKY 


As to your saying of us that we are a most shameful set, and utterly steeped in luxury, avarice, and 
depravity, we will not deny that this is true of some. It is, however, a sufficient testimonial for our name, 
that this cannot be said of all, not even of the greater part of us. It must happen even in the healthiest and 
purest body, that a mole should grow, or a wart arise on it, or freckles disfigure it. Not even the sky itself 
is clear with so perfect a serenity as not to be flecked with some filmy cloud. A slight spot on the face, 
because it is obvious in so conspicuous a part, only serves to show purity of the entire complexion. The 
goodness of the larger portion is well attested by the slender flaw. But although you prove that some of 
our people are evil, you do not hereby prove that they are Christians. Search and see whether there is any 


Testimony of Apollinarius. 
From his summary:— 


“There is an union between what is of God and what is of the body. On the one side is the adorable 
Creator Who is wisdom and power eternal; these are of the Godhead. On the other hand is the Son of 
Mary, born at the last time, worshipping God, advancing in wisdom, strengthened in power; these are of 
the body. The suffering on behalf of sin and the curse came and will not pass away nor yet be changed into 
the incorporeal.” 


And again a little further on:— 


“Men are consubstantial with the unreasoning animals as far as the unreasoning body is concerned; they 
are of another substance in so far forth as they are reasonable. Just so God who is consubstantial with 
men according to the flesh is of another substance in so far forth as He is Word and Man.” 


And in another place he says:— 


“Of things which are mingled together the qualities are mixed and not destroyed. Thus it comes to pass 
that some are separate from the mixed parts as wine from water, nor yet is there mingling with a body, 
nor yet as of bodies with bodies, but the mingling preserves also the unmixed, so that, as each occasion 
may require, the energy of the Godhead either acts independently or in conjunction, as was the case when 
the Lord fasted, for the Godhead being in conjunction in proportion to its being above need, hunger was 
hindered, but when it no longer opposed to the craving its superiority to need, then hunger arose, to the 
undoing of the devil. But if the mixture of the bodies suffered no change, how much more that of the 
Godhead?” 


And in another place he says:— 


“Tf the mixture with iron which makes the iron itself fire does not change its nature, so too the union of 
God with the body implies no change of the body, even though the body extend its divine energies to what 
is within its reach.” 


To this he immediately adds:— 


“If a man has both soul and body, and these remain in unity, much more does the Christ, who has Godhead 
and body, keep both secure and unconfounded.” 


And again a little further on:— 


“For human nature is partaker of the divine energy, as far as it is capable, but it is as distinct as the least 
from the greatest. Man is a servant of God, but God is not servant of man, nor even of Himself. Man is a 
creature of God, but God is not a creature of man, nor even of Himself.” 


And again:— 


“If any one takes in reference to Godhead and not in reference to flesh the passage the Son doeth what 
He seeth the Father do,’ wherein He Who was made flesh is distinct from the Father Who was not made 
flesh, divides two divine energies. But there is no division. So He does not speak in reference to 
Godhead.” 


Again he says:— 


“As man is not an unreasoning being, on account of the contact of the reasoning and the unreasoning, just 
so the Saviour is not a creature on account of the contact of the creature with God uncreate.” 


To this he also adds:— 


“The invisible which is united to a visible body and thereby is beheld, remains invisible, and it remains 
without composition because it is not circumscribed with the body, and the body, remaining in its own 
measure, accepts the union with God in accordance with its being quickened, nor is it that which is 
quickened which quickens.” 


And a little further on he says:— 


“Tf the mixture with soul and body, although from the beginning they coalesce, does not make the soul 
visible on account of the body, nor change it into the other properties of the body, so as to allow of its 
being cut or lessened, how much rather God, who is not of the same nature as the body, is united to the 
body without undergoing change, if the body of man remains in its own nature, and this when it is 
animated by a soul, then in the case of Christ the commingling does not so change the body as that it is 
not a body.” 


And further on he says again:— 


“He who confesses that soul and body are constituted one by the Scripture, is inconsistent with himself 
when he asserts that this union of the Word with the body is a change, such change being not even beheld 
in the case of a soul.” 


Listen to him again exclaiming clearly:— 


“Tf they are impious who deny that the flesh of the Lord abides, much more are they who refuse wholly to 
accept His incarnation.” 


And in his little book about the Incarnation he has written:— 


“The words Sit thou on my right hand’ He speaks as to man, for they are not spoken to Him that sits ever 
on the throne of glory, as God the Word after His ascension from earth, but they are said to Him who hath 
now been exalted to the heavenly glory as man, as the Apostles say for David is not ascended into the 
heavens, but he saith himself the Lord said unto my Lord sit thou on my right hand.’ The order is human, 
giving a beginning to the sitting; but it is a divine dignity to sit together with God to whom thousand 
thousands minister and before whom ten thousand times ten thousand stand.’” 


And again a little further on:— 


“He does not put His enemies under Him as God but as man, but so that the God who is seen and man are 
the same. Paul too teaches us that the words until I make thy foes thy footstool’ are spoken to men, 
describing the success as His own of course in accordance with His divinity According to the working 
whereby He is able even to subdue all things unto Himself.’ Behold Godhead and manhood existing 
inseparably in One Person.” 


And again:— 


“Glorify me with thine own self with the glory which I had with thee before the world was.’ The word 
glorify’ He uses as man, but His having this glory before the ages He reveals as God.” 


And again:— 


“But let us not be humiliated as thinking the worship of the Son of God humiliation, even in His human 
likeness, but as though honouring some king appearing in poor raiment with his royal glory, and above all 
seeing that the very garb in which He is clad is glorified, as became the body of God and of the world’s 
Saviour which is seed of eternal life, instrument of divine deeds, destroyer of all wickedness, slayer of 
death and prince of resurrection; for though it had its nature from man it derived its life from God, and its 
power and divine virtue from heaven.” 


And again:— 
“Whence we worship the body as the Word; we partake of the body as of the spirit.” 


Now it has been plainly shewn you that the author who was first to introduce the mixture of the natures 
openly uses the argument of a distinction between them; thus he has called the body garb, creature and 
instrument; he even went so far as to call it slave, which none of us has ever ventured to do. He also says 
that it was deemed worthy of the seat on the right hand, and uses many other expressions which are 
rejected by your vain heresy. 


Eran.—But why then did he who was the first to introduce the mixture insert so great a distinction in his 
arguments? 


Orth.—The power of truth forces even them that vehemently fight against her to agree with what she 
says, but, if you will, let us now begin a discussion about the impassibility of the Lord. 


Eran.—You know that musicians are accustomed to give their strings rest, and they slacken them by 
turning the pegs; if then things altogether void of reason and soul stand in need of some recreation, we 
who partake of both shall do nothing absurd if we mete out our labour in proportion to our power. Let us 
then put it off till tomorrow. 


Orth.—The divine David charges us to give heed to the divine oracles by night and by day; but let it be as 
you say, and let us keep the investigation of the remainder of our subject till to-morrow. 


DIALOGUE III 

THE IMPASSIBLE 

Orthodoxus and Eranistes. 

Orth.—In our former discussions we have proved that God the Word is immutable, and became incarnate 
not by being changed into flesh, but by taking perfect human nature. The divine Scripture, and the 
teachers of the churches and luminaries of the world have clearly taught us that, after the union, He 
remained as He was, unmixed, impassible, unchanged, uncircumscribed; and that He preserved 
unimpaired the nature which He had taken. For the future then the subject before us is that of His 
passion, and it will be a very profitable one, for thence have been brought to us the waters of salvation. 


Eran.—I am also of opinion that this discourse will be beneficial. I shall not however consent to our former 
method, but I propose myself to ask questions. 


Orth.—And I will answer, without making any objection to the change of method. He who has truth on his 
side, not only when he questions but also when he is questioned, is supported by the might of the truth. 
Ask then what you will. 


Eran.—Who, according to your view, suffered the passion? 

Orth.—Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Eran.—Then a man gave us our Salvation. 

Orth.—No; for have we confessed that our Lord Jesus Christ was only man? 

Eran.—Now define what you believe Christ to be. 

Orth.—Incarnate Son of the living God. 

Eran.—And is the Son of God God? 

Orth.—God, having the same substance as the God Who begat Him. 

Eran.—Then God underwent the passion. 

Orth.—If He was nailed to the cross without a body, apply the passion to the Godhead; but if he was made 
a by taking flesh, why then do you exempt the passible from the passion and subject the impassible to 


Eran.—But the reason why He took flesh was that the impassible might undergo the passion by means of 
the passible. 


Orth.—You say impassible and apply passion to Him. 
Eran.—I said that He took flesh to suffer. 


Orth.—If He had had a nature capable of the Passion He would have suffered without flesh; so the flesh 
becomes superfluous. 


Eran.—The divine nature is immortal, and the nature of the flesh mortal, so the immortal was united with 
the mortal, that through it He might taste of death. 


Orth.—That which is by nature immortal does not undergo death, even when conjoined with the mortal; 
this is easy to see. 


Eran.—Prove it; and remove the difficulty. 

Orth.—Do you assert that the human soul was immortal, or mortal? 
Eran.—Immortal. 

Orth.—And is the body mortal or immortal? 

Eran.—Indubitably mortal. 

Orth.—And do we say that man consists of these natures? 


Eran.—yYes. 


Orth.—So the immortal is conjoined with the mortal? 
Eran.—True. 


Orth.—But when the connexion or union is at an end, the mortal submits to the law of death, while the 
soul remains immortal though sin has introduced death, or do you not hold death to be a penalty? 


Eran.—So divine Scripture teaches. For we learn that when God forbade Adam to partake of the tree of 
knowledge He added “on the day that ye eat thereof ye shall surely die.” 


Orth.—Then death is the punishment of them that have sinned? 
Eran.—Agreed. 


Orth.—Why then, when soul and body have both sinned together, does the body alone undergo the 
punishment of death? 


Eran.—It was the body that cast its evil eye upon the tree, and stretched forth its hands, and plucked the 
forbidden fruit. It was the mouth that bit it with the teeth, and ground it small, and then the gullet 
committed it to the belly, and the belly digested it, and delivered it to the liver; and the liver turned what 
it had received into blood and passed it on to the hollow vein and the vein to the adjacent parts and they 
through the rest, and so the theft of the forbidden food pervaded the whole body. Very properly then the 
body alone underwent the punishment of sin. 


Orth.—You have given us a physiological disquisition on the nature of food, on all the parts that it goes 
through and on the modifications to which it is subject before it is assimilated with the body. But there is 
one point that you have refused to observe, and that is that the body goes through none of these 
processes which you have mentioned without the soul. When bereft of the soul which is its yoke mate the 
body lies breathless, voiceless, motionless; the eye sees neither wrong nor aright; no sound of voices 
reaches the ears, the hands cannot stir; the feet cannot walk; the body is like an instrument without 
music. How then can you say that only the body sinned when the body without the soul cannot even take a 
breath? 


Eran.—The body does indeed receive life from the soul, and it furnishes the soul with the penal possession 
of sin. 


Orth.—How, and in what manner? 


Eran.—Through the eyes it makes it see amiss; through the ears it makes it hear unprofitable sounds; and 
through the tongue utter injurious words, and through all the other parts act ill. 


Orth.—Then I suppose we may say Blessed are the deaf; blessed are they that have lost their sight and 
have been deprived of their other faculties, for the souls of men so incapacitated have neither part nor lot 
in the wickedness of the body. And why, O most sagacious sir, have you mentioned those functions of the 
body which are culpable, and said nothing about the laudable? It is possible to look with eyes of love and 
of kindliness; it is possible to wipe away a tear of compunction, to hear oracles of God, to bend the ear to 
the poor, to praise the Creator with the tongue, to give good lessons to our neighbour, to move the hand in 
mercy, and in a word to use the parts of the body for complete acquisition of goodness. 


Eran.—This is all true. 
Orth.—Therefore the observance and transgression of law is common to both soul and body. 
Eran.—Yes. 


Orth.—It seems to me that the soul takes the leading part in both, since it uses reasoning before the body 
acts. 


Eran.—In what sense do you say this? 


Orth.—First of all the mind makes, as it were, a sketch of virtue or of vice, and then gives to one or the 
other form with appropriate material and colour, using for its instruments the parts of the body. 


Eran.—So it seems. 


Orth.—If then the soul sins with the body; nay rather takes the lead in the sin, for to it is entrusted the 
bridling and direction of the animal part, why, as it shares the sin, does it not also share the punishment? 


Eran.—But how were it possible for the immortal soul to share death? 


Orth.—Yet it were just that after sharing the transgression, it should share the chastisement. 


Eran.—Yes, just. 

Orth.—But it did not do so. 

Eran.—Certainly not. 

Orth.—At least in the life to come it will be sent with the body to Gehenna. 


Eran.—So He said “Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul; but rather fear him 
which is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” 


Orth.—Therefore in this life it escapes death, as being immortal; in the life to come, it will be punished, 
not by undergoing death, but by suffering chastisement in life. 


Eran.—That is what the divine Scripture says. 

Orth.—It is then impossible for the immortal nature to undergo death. 

Eran.—So it appears. 

Orth.—How then do you say, God the Word tasted death? For if that which was created immortal is seen to 
be incapable of becoming mortal, how is it possible for him that is without creation and eternally 
immortal, Creator of mortal and immortal natures alike, to partake of death? 


Eran.—We too know that His nature is immortal, but we say that He shared death in the flesh. 


Orth.—But we have plainly shewn that it is in no wise possible for that which is by nature immortal to 
share death, for even the soul created together with, and conjoined with, the body and sharing in its sin, 
does not share death with it, on account of the immortality of its nature alone. But let us look at this same 
position from another point of view. 

Eran.—There is every reason why we should leave no means untried to arrive at the truth. 


Orth.—Let us then examine the matter thus. Do we assert that of virtue and vice some are teachers and 
some are followers? 


Eran.—Yes. 

Orth.—And do we say that the teacher of virtue deserves greater recompense? 
Eran.—Certainly. 

Orth.—And similarly the teacher of vice deserves twofold and threefold punishment? 
Eran.—True. 

Orth.—And what part shall we assign to the devil, that of teacher or disciple? 
Eran.—Teacher of teachers, for he himself is father and teacher of all iniquity. 
Orth.—And who of men became his first disciples? 

Eran.—Adam and Eve. 

Orth.—And who received the sentence of death? 

Eran.—Adam and all his race. 


Orth.—Then the disciples were punished for the bad lessons they had learnt, but the teacher, whom we 
have just declared to deserve two-fold and three-fold chastisement, got off the punishment? 


Eran.—Apparently. 

Orth.—And though this so came about we both acknowledge and declare that the Judge is just. 
Eran.—Certainly. 

Orth.—But, being just, why did He not exact an account from him of his evil teaching? 

Eran.—He prepared for him the unquenchable flame of Gehenna, for, He says, “Depart from me ye cursed 


into everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels.” And the reason why he did not here share 
death with his disciples is because he has an immortal nature. 


Orth.—Then even the greatest transgressors cannot incur death if they have an immortal nature. 
Eran.—Agreed. 

Orth.—If then even the very inventor and teacher of iniquity did not incur death on account of the 
immortality of his nature, do you not shudder at the thought of saying that the fount of immortality and 
righteousness shared death? 


Eran.—Had we said that he underwent the passion involuntarily, there would have been some just ground 
for the accusation which you bring against us. But if the passion which is preached by us was spontaneous 
and the death voluntary, it becomes you, instead of accusing us, to praise the immensity of His love to 
man. For He suffered because He willed to suffer, and shared death because He wished it. 


Orth.—You seem to me to be quite ignorant of the divine nature, for the Lord God wishes nothing 
inconsistent with His nature, and is able to do all that He wishes, and what He wishes is appropriate and 
agreeable to His own nature. 


Eran.—We have learnt that all things are possible with God. 


Orth.—In expressing yourself thus indefinitely you include even what belongs to the Devil, for to say 
absolutely all things is to name together not only good, but its opposite. 


Eran.—But did not the noble Job speak absolutely when he said “I know that thou canst do all things and 
with thee nothing is impossible”? 


Orth.—If you read what the just man said before, you will see the meaning of the one passage from the 
other, for he says “Remember, I beseech thee, that thou hast made me as the clay and wilt thou bring me 
into dust again? Hast thou not poured me out as milk and curdled me like cheese? Thou hast clothed me 
with skin and flesh and hast fenced me with bones and sinews, thou hast granted me life and favour.” 


And then he adds:— 

“Having this in myself I know that thou canst do all things and that with thee nothing is impossible.” Is it 
not therefore all that belongs to these things that he alleges to belong to the incorruptible nature, to the 
God of the universe? 

Eran.—Nothing is impossible to Almighty God. 

Orth.—Then according to your definition sin is possible to Almighty God? 

Eran.—By no means. 

Orth.—Wherefore? 

Eran.—Because He does not wish it. 

Orth.—Wherefore does He not wish it? 

Eran.—Because sin is foreign to His nature. 

Orth.—Then there are many things which He cannot do, for there are many kinds of transgression. 
Eran.—Nothing of this kind can be wished or done by God. 

Orth.—Nor can those things which are contrary to the divine nature. 

Eran.—What are they? 

Orth.—As, for instance, we have learnt that God is intelligent and true Light. 

Eran.—True. 

Orth.—And we could not call Him darkness or say that He wished to become, or could become, darkness. 
Eran.—By no means. 

Orth.—Again, the Divine Scripture calls His nature invisible. 

Eran.—It does. 

Orth.—And we could never say that It is capable of being made visible. 


Eran.—No, surely. 


Orth.—Nor comprehensible. 

Eran.—No; for He is not so. 

Orth.—No; for He is incomprehensible, and altogether unapproachable. 
Eran.—You are right. 

Orth.—And He that is could never become non-existent. 
Eran.—Away with the thought! 

Orth.—Nor yet could the Father become Son. 
Eran.—Impossible. 

Orth.—Nor yet could the unbegotten become begotten. 
Eran.—How could He. 

Orth.—And the Father could never become Son? 

Eran.—By no means. 

Orth.—Nor could the Holy Ghost ever become Son or Father. 
Eran.—All this is impossible. 


Orth.—And we shall find many other things of the same kind, which are similarly impossible, for the 
Eternal will not become of time, nor the Uncreate created and made, nor the infinite finite, and the like. 


Eran.—None of these is possible. 
Orth.—So we have found many things which are impossible to Almighty God. 
Eran.—True. 


Orth.—But not to be able in any of these respects is proof not of weakness, but of infinite power, and to be 
able would certainly be proof not of power but of impotence. 


Eran.—How do you say this? 


Orth.—Because each one of these proclaims the unchangeable and invariable character of God. For the 
impossibility of good becoming evil signifies the immensity of the goodness; and that He that is just 
should never become unjust, nor He that is true a liar, exhibits the stability and the strength that there is 
in truth and righteousness. Thus the true light could never become darkness; He that is could never 
become nonexistent, for the existence is perpetual and the light is naturally invariable. And so, after 
examining all other examples, you will find that the not being able is declaratory of the highest power. 
That things of this kind are impossible in the case of God, the divine Apostle also both perceived and laid 
down, for in his Epistle to the Hebrews he says, “that by two immutable things, in which it was impossible 
for God to lie we might have a strong consolation.” He shews that this incapacity is not weakness, but 
very power, for he asserts Him to be so true that it is impossible for there to be even a lie in Him. So the 
power of truth is signified through its want of power. And writing to the blessed Timothy, the Apostle adds 
“It is a faithful saying, for if we be dead with Him we shall also live with Him, if we suffer we shall also 
reign with Him; if we deny Him He will also deny us, if we believe not yet He abideth faithful, He cannot 
deny Himself.” Again then the phrase “He cannot” is indicative of infinite power, for even though all men 
deny Him He says God is Himself, and cannot exist otherwise than in His own nature, for His being is 
indestructible. This is what is meant by the words “He cannot deny Himself.” Therefore the impossibility 
of change for the worse proves infinity of power. 


Eran.—This is quite true and in harmony with the divine words. 


Orth.—Granted then that with God many things are impossible,—everything, that is, which is repugnant to 
the divine nature,—how comes it that while you omit all the other qualities which belong to the divine 
nature, goodness, righteousness, truth, invisibility, incomprehensibility, infinity, and eternity, and the rest 
of the attributes which we assert to be proper to God, you maintain that His immortality and impassibility 
alone are subject to change, and in them concede the possibility of variation and give to God a capacity 
indicative of weakness? 


Eran.—We have learnt this from the divine Scripture. The divine John exclaims “God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son,” and the divine Paul, “For if when we were enemies we were 
reconciled to God by the death of His Son, much more being reconciled we shall be saved by His life.” 


Orth.—Of course all this is true, for these are divine oracles, but remember what we have often confessed. 
Eran.—What? 


Orth.—We have confessed that God the Word the Son of God did not appear without a body, but assumed 
perfect human nature. 


Eran.—Yes; this we have confessed. 
Orth.—And He was called Son of Man because He took a body and human soul. 
Eran.—True. 


Orth.—Therefore the Lord Jesus Christ is verily our God; for of these two natures the one was His from 
everlasting and the other He assumed. 


Eran.—Indubitably. 
Orth.—While, then, as man He underwent the passion, as God He remained incapable of suffering. 
Eran.—How then does the divine Scripture say that the Son of God suffered? 


Orth.—Because the body which suffered was His body. But let us look at the matter thus; when we hear 
the divine Scripture saying “And it came to pass when Isaac was old his eyes were dim so that he could 
not see,” whither is our mind carried and on what does it rest, on Isaac’s soul or on his body? 


Eran.—Of course on his body. 

Orth.—Do we then conjecture that his soul also shared in the affection of blindness? 

Eran.—Certainly not. 

Orth.—We assert that only his body was deprived of the sense of sight? 

Eran.—Yes. 

Orth.—And again when we hear Amaziah saying to the prophet Amos, “Oh thou seer go flee away into the 
land of Judah,” and Saul enquiring: “Tell me I pray thee where the seer’s house is,” we understand 
nothing bodily. 

Eran.—Certainly not. 

Orth.—And yet the words used are significant of the health of the organ of sight. 


Eran.—True. 


Orth.—Yet we know that the power of the Spirit when given to purer souls inspires prophetic grace and 
causes them to see even hidden things, and, in consequence of their thus seeing, they are called seers and 
beholders. 


Eran.—What you Say is true. 
Orth.—And let us consider this too. 
Eran.—What? 


Orth.—When we hear the story of the divine evangelists narrating how they brought to God a man sick of 
the palsy, laid upon a bed, do we say that this was paralysis of the parts of the soul or of the body? 


Eran.—Plainly of the body. 
Orth.—And when while reading the Epistle to the Hebrews we light upon the passage where the Apostle 
says “Wherefore lift up the hands which hang down and the feeble knees and make straight paths for your 


feet lest that which is lame be turned out of the way, but let it rather be healed,” do we say that the divine 
Apostle said these things about the parts of the body? 


Eran.—No. 


Orth.—Shall we say that he was for removing the feebleness and infirmity of the soul and stimulating the 
disciples to manliness? 


Eran.—Obviously. 


Orth.—But we do not find these things distinguished in the divine Scripture, for in describing the 
blindness of Isaac he made no reference to the body, but spoke of Isaac as absolutely blind, nor in 
describing the prophets as seers and beholders did he say that their souls saw and beheld what was 
hidden, but mentioned the persons themselves. 


Eran.—Yes; this is so. 
Orth.—And he did not point out that the body of the paralytic was palsied, but called the man a paralytic. 
Eran.—True. 


Orth.—And even the divine Apostle made no special mention of the souls, though it was these that he 
purposed to strengthen and to rouse. 


Eran.—No; he did not. 


Orth.—But when we examine the meaning of the words, we understand which belongs to the soul and 
which to the body. 


Eran.—And very naturally; for God made us reasonable beings. 


Orth.—Then let us make use of this reasoning faculty in the case of our Maker and Saviour, and let us 
recognise what belongs to His Godhead and what to His manhood. 


Eran.—But by doing this we shall destroy the supreme union. 

Orth.—In the case of Isaac, of the prophets, of the man sick of the palsy, and of the rest, we did so without 
destroying the natural union of the soul and of the body; we did not even separate the souls from their 
proper bodies, but by reason alone distinguished what belonged to the soul and what to the body. Is it not 
then monstrous that while we take this course in the case of souls and bodies, we should refuse to do so in 


the case of our Saviour, and confound natures which differ not in the same proportion as soul from body, 
but in as vast a degree as the temporal from the eternal and the Creator from the created? 


Eran.—The divine Scripture says that the Son of God underwent the passion. 

Orth.—We deny that it was suffered by any other, but none the less, taught by the divine Scripture, we 
know that the nature of the Godhead is impassible. We are told of impassibility and of passion, of 
manhood and of Godhead, and we therefore attribute the passion to the passible body, and confess that no 
passion was undergone by the nature that was impassible. 

Eran.—Then a body won our salvation for us. 


Orth.—Yes; but not a mere man’s body, but that of our Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God. If 
you regard this body as insignificant and of small account, how can you hold its type to be an object of 
worship and a means of salvation? and how can the archetype be contemptible and insignificant of that of 
which the type is adorable and honourable? 


Eran.—I do not look on the body as of small account, but I object to dividing it from the Godhead. 


Orth.—We, my good sir, do not divide the union but we regard the peculiar properties of the natures, and I 
am sure that in a moment you will take the same view. 


Eran.—You talk like a prophet. 

Orth.—No; not like a prophet, but as knowing the power of truth. But now answer me this. When you hear 
the Lord saying “I and my Father are one,” and “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” do you say 
that this refers to the flesh or to the Godhead? 

Eran.—How can the flesh and the Father possibly be of one substance? 

Orth.—Then these passages indicate the Godhead? 

Eran.—True. 

Orth.—And so with the text, “In the beginning was the Word and the Word was God,” and the like. 
Eran.—Agreed. 


Orth.—Again when the divine Scripture says, “Jesus therefore being wearied with his journey sat thus on 
the well,” of what is the weariness to be understood, of the Godhead or of the body? 


Eran.—I cannot bear to divide what is united. 


Orth.—Then it seems you attribute the weariness to the divine nature? 

Eran.—I think so. 

Orth.—But then you directly contradict the exclamation of the prophet “He fainteth not neither is weary; 
there is no searching of His understanding. He giveth power to the faint and to them that have no might 
he increaseth strength.” And a little further on “But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength, they shall mount up with wings as eagles, they shall run and not be weary and they shall walk 
and not faint.” Now how can He who bestows upon others the boon of freedom from weariness and want, 
possibly be himself subject to hunger and thirst? 


Eran.—I have said over and over again that God is impassible, and free from all want, but after the 
incarnation He became capable of suffering. 


Orth.—But did He do this by admitting the sufferings in His Godhead, or by permitting the passible nature 
to undergo its natural sufferings and by suffering proclaim that what was seen was no unreality, but was 


really assumed of human nature? But now let us look at the matter thus: we say that the divine nature was 
uncircumscribed. 


Eran.—Aye. 

Orth.—And uncircumscribed nature is circumscribed by none. 
Eran.—Of course not. 

Orth.—It therefore needs no transition for it is everywhere. 
Eran.—True. 

Orth.—And that which needs no transition needs not to travel. 
Eran.—That is clear. 

Orth.—And that which does not travel does not grow weary. 
Eran.—No. 


Orth.—It follows then that the divine nature, which is uncircumscribed, and needs not to travel, was not 
weary. 


Eran.—But the divine Scripture says that Jesus was weary, and Jesus is God; “And our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things.” 


Orth.—But the exact expression of the divine Scripture is that Jesus “was wearied” not “is wearied.” We 
must consider how one and the other can be applied to the same person. 


Eran.—Well; try to point this out, for you are always for forcing on us the distinction of terms. 
Orth.—I think that even a barbarian might easily make this distinction. The union of unlike natures being 
conceded, the person of Christ on account of the union receives both; to each nature its own properties 


are attributed; to the uncircumscribed immunity from weariness, to that which is capable of transition and 
travel weariness. For travelling is the function of the feet; of the muscles to be strained by over exercise. 


Eran.—There is no controversy about these being bodily affections. 


Orth.—Well then; the prediction which I made, and you scoffed at, has come true; for look; you have 
shewn us what belongs to manhood, and what belongs to Godhead. 


Eran.—But I have not divided one son into two. 


Orth.—Nor do we, my friend; but giving heed to the difference of the natures, we consider what befits 
godhead, and what is proper to a body. 


Eran.—This distinction is not the teaching of the divine Scripture; it says that the Son of God died. So the 
Apostle;—”For if when we were enemies we were reconciled to God by the death of His Son.” And he says 
that the Lord was raised from the dead for “God” he says “raised the Lord from the dead.” 


Orth.—And when the divine Scripture says “And devout men carried Stephen to his burial and made great 
lamentation over him” would any one say that his soul was committed to the grave as well as his body? 


Eran.—Of course not. 


Orth.—And when you hear the Patriarch Jacob saying “Bury me with my Fathers,” do you suppose this 


sect to which (a partial shortcoming) is imputed as a general stain. You are accustomed in conversation 
yourselves to say, in disparagement of us, “Why is so-and-so deceitful, when the Christians are so self- 
denying? why merciless, when they are so merciful?” You thus bear your testimony to the fact that this is 
not the character of Christians, when you ask, in the way of a retort, how men who are reputed to be 
Christians can be of such and such a disposition. There is a good deal of difference between an imputation 
and a name, between an opinion and the truth. For names were appointed for the express purpose of 
setting their proper limits between mere designation and actual condition. How many indeed are said to 
be philosophers, who for all that do not fulfil the law of philosophy? All bear the name in respect of their 
profession; but they hold the designation without the excellence of the profession, and they disgrace the 
real thing under the shallow pretence of its name. Men are not straightway of such and such a character, 
because they are said to be so; but when they are not, it is vain to say so of them: they only deceive people 
who attach reality to a name, when it is its consistency with fact which decides the condition implied in 
the name. And yet persons of this doubtful stamp do not assemble with us, neither do they belong to our 
communion: by their delinquency they become yours once more since we should be unwilling to mix even 
with them whom your violence and cruelty compelled to recant. Yet we should, of course, be more ready 
to have included amongst us those who have unwillingly forsaken our discipline than wilful apostates. 
However, you have no right to call them Christians, to whom the Christians themselves deny that name, 
and who have not learned to deny themselves. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE INNOCENCE OF THE CHRISTIANS NOT COMPROMISED BY THE INIQUITOUS LAWS WHICH WERE MADE 
AGAINST THEM 


Whenever these statements and answers of ours, which truth suggests of its own accord, press and 
restrain your conscience, which is the witness of its own ignorance, you betake yourselves in hot haste to 
that poor altar of refuge, the authority of the laws, because these, of course, would never punish the 
offensive sect, if their deserts had not been fully considered by those who made the laws. Then what is it 
which has prevented a like consideration on the part of those who put the laws in force, when, in the case 
of all other crimes which are similarly forbidden and punished by the laws, the penalty is not inflicted 
until it is sought by regular process? Take, for instance, the case of a murderer or an adulterer. An 
examination is ordered touching the particulars of the crime, even though it is patent to all what its 
nature is. Whatever wrong has been done by the Christian ought to be brought to light. No law forbids 
inquiry to be made; on the contrary, inquiry is made in the interest of the laws. For how are you to keep 
the law by precautions against that which the law forbids, if you neutralize the carefulness of the 
precaution by your failing to perceive what it is you have to keep? No law must keep to itself the 
knowledge of its own righteousness, but (it owes it) to those from whom it claims obedience. The law, 
however, becomes an object of suspicion when it declines to approve itself. Naturally enough, then, are 
the laws against the Christians supposed to be just and deserving of respect and observance, just as long 
as men remain ignorant of their aim and purport; but when this is perceived, their extreme injustice is 
discovered, and they are deservedly rejected with abhorrence, along with (their instruments of torture)— 
the swords, the crosses, and the lions. An unjust law secures no respect. In my opinion, however, there is 
a suspicion among you that some of these laws are unjust, since not a day passes without your modifying 
their severity and iniquity by fresh deliberations and decisions. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE CHRISTIANS DEFAMED. A SARCASTIC DESCRIPTION OF FAME; ITS DECEPTION AND ATROCIOUS SLANDERS 
OF THE CHRISTIANS LENGTHILY DESCRIBED 


Whence comes it to pass, you will say to us, that such a character could have been attributed to you, as to 
have justified the lawmakers perhaps by its imputation? Let me ask on my side, what voucher they had 
then, or you now, for the truth of the imputation? (You answer,) Fame. Well, now, is not this— 


“Fama malum, quo non aliud velocius ullum?” 


Now, why a plague, if it be always true? It never ceases from lying; nor even at the moment when it 
reports the truth is it so free from the wish to lie, as not to interweave the false with the true, by 
processes of addition, diminution, or confusion of various facts. Indeed, such is its condition, that it can 
only continue to exist while it lies. For it lives only just so long as it fails to prove anything. As soon as it 
proves itself true, it falls; and, as if its office of reporting news were at an end, it quits its post: 
thenceforward the thing is held to be a fact, and it passes under that name. No one, then, says, to take an 
instance, “The report is that this happened at Rome,” or, “The rumour goes that he has got a province;” 
but, “He has got a province,” and, “This happened at Rome.” Nobody mentions a rumour except at an 
uncertainty, because nobody can be sure of a rumour, but only of certain knowledge; and none but a fool 
believes a rumour, because no wise man puts faith in an uncertainty. In however wide a circuit a report 
has been circulated, it must needs have originated some time or other from one mouth; afterwards it 
creeps on somehow to ears and tongues which pass it on and so obscures the humble error in which it 
began, that no one considers whether the mouth which first set it a-going disseminated a falsehood,—a 


refers to the body or to the soul? 
Eran.—To the body; without question. 
Orth.—Now read what follows. 


Eran.—”There they buried Abraham and Sarah his wife. There they buried Isaac and Rebekah his wife and 
there I buried Leah.” 


Orth.—Now, in the passages which you have just read, the divine Scripture makes no mention of the body, 
but as far as the words used go, signifies soul as well as body. We however make the proper distinction 
and say that the souls of the patriarchs were immortal, and that only their bodies were buried in the 
double cave. 


Eran.—True. 


Orth.—And when we read in the Acts how Herod slew James the brother of John with a sword, we are not 
likely to hold that his soul died. 


Eran.—No; how could we? We remember the Lord’s warning “Fear not them which kill the body but are 
not able to kill the soul.” 


Orth.—But does it not seem to you impious and monstrous in the case of mere men to avoid the invariable 
connexion of soul and body, and in the case of scriptural references to death and burial, to distinguish in 
thought the soul from the body and connect them only with the body, while in trust in the teaching of the 
Lord you hold the soul to be immortal, and then when you hear of the passion of the Son of God to follow 
quite a different course? Are you justified in making no mention of the body to which the passion belongs, 
and in representing the divine nature which is impassible, immutable and immortal as mortal and 
passible? While all the while you know that if the nature of God the Word is capable of suffering, the 
assumption of the body was superfluous. 


Eran.—We have learnt from the Divine Scriptures that the Son of God suffered. 
Orth.—But the divine apostle interprets the Passion, and shews what nature suffered. 
Eran.—Show me this at once and clear the matter up. 


Orth.—Are you not acquainted with the passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews in which the divine Paul 
says “For which cause He is not ashamed to call them brethren saying I will declare thy name unto my 
brethren, in the midst of the Church will I sing praise unto Thee.’ And again, Behold I and the children 
which God hath given me.’” 


Eran.—Yes, I know this, but this does not give us what you promised. 


Orth.—Yes: even these suggest what I promised to shew. The word brotherhood signifies kinship, and the 
kinship is due to the assumption of the nature, and the assumption openly proclaims the impassibility of 
the Godhead. But to understand this the more plainly read what follows. 


Eran.—”Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, He also Himself likewise took 
part of the same that through death He might destroy him that hath the power of death . . . and deliver 
them who through fear of death were all their life subject to bondage.” 


Orth.—This, I think, needs no explanation; it teaches clearly the mystery of the oeconomy. 
Eran.—I see nothing here of what you promised to prove. 


Orth.—Yet the divine Apostle teaches plainly that the Creator, pitying this nature not only seized cruelly 
by death, but throughout all life made death’s slave, effected the resurrection through a body for our 
bodies, and, by means of a mortal body, undid the dominion of death; for since His own nature was 
immortal He righteously wished to stay the sovereignty of death by taking the first fruits of them that 
were subject to death, and while He kept these first fruits (i.e. the body) blameless and free from sin, on 
the one hand He gave death license to lay hands on it and so satisfy its insatiability, while on the other, for 
the sake of the wrong done to this body, he put a stop to the unrighteous sovereignty usurped over all the 
rest of men. These firstfruits unrighteously engulfed He raised again and will make the race to follow 
them. 


Set this explanation side by side with the words of the Apostle, and you will understand the impassibility 
of the Godhead. 


Eran.—In what has been read there is no proof of the divine impassibility. 


Orth.—Nay: does not the statement of the divine Apostle, that the reason of His making the children 


partakers of the flesh and blood was that through death He might destroy him that hath the power of 
death, distinctly signify the impassibility of the Godhead, and the passibility of the flesh, and that because 
the divine nature could not suffer He assumed the nature that could and through it destroyed the power 
of the devil? 


Eran.—How did He destroy the power of the devil and the dominion of death through the flesh? 
Orth.—What arms did the devil use at the beginning when he enslaved the nature of men? 

Eran.—The means by which he took captive him who had been constituted citizen of Paradise, was sin. 
Orth.—And what punishment did God assign for the transgression of the commandment? 
Eran.—Death. 

Orth.—Then sin is the mother of death, and the devil its father. 

Eran.—True. 


Orth.—War then was waged against human nature by sin. Sin seduced them that obeyed it to slavery, 
brought them to its vile father, and delivered them to its very bitter offspring. 


Eran.—That is plain. 


Orth.—So with reason the Creator, with the intention of destroying either power, assumed the nature 
against which war was being waged, and, by keeping it clear of all sin, both set it free from the 
sovereignty of the devil, and, by its means, destroyed the devil’s dominion. For since death is the 
punishment of sinners, and death unrighteously and against the divine law seized the sinless body of the 
Lord, He first raised up that which was unlawfully detained, and then promised release to them that were 
with justice imprisoned. 


Eran.—But how do you think it just that the resurrection of Him who was unlawfully detained should be 
shared by the bodies which had been righteously delivered to death? 


Orth.—And how do you think it just that, when it was Adam who transgressed the commandment, his race 
should follow their forefather? 


Eran.—Although the race had not participated in the famous transgression, yet it committed other sins, 
and for this cause incurred death. 


Orth.—Yet not sinners only but just men, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and men who have shone bright 
in many kinds of virtue have come into death’s meshes. 


Eran.—Yes; for how could a family sprung of mortal parents remain immortal? Adam after the 
transgression and the divine sentence, and after coming under the power of death, knew his wife, and was 
called father; having himself become mortal he was made father of mortals; reasonably then all who have 
received mortal nature follow their forefather. 


Orth.—You have shewn very well the reason of our being partakers of death. The same however must be 
granted about the resurrection, for the remedy must be meet for the disease. When the head of the race 
was doomed, all the race was doomed with him, and so when the Saviour destroyed the curse, human 
nature won freedom; and just as they that shared Adam’s nature followed him in his going down into 
Hades, so all the nature of men will share in newness of life with the Lord Christ in His resurrection. 


Eran.—The decrees of the Church must be given not only declaratorily but demonstratively. Tell me then 
how these doctrines are taught in the divine Scripture. 


Orth.—Listen to the Apostle writing to the Romans, and through them teaching all mankind: “For if 
through the offence of one many be dead, much more the grace of God, and the gift by grace, which is by 
one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many. And not as it was by one that sinned, so is the gift; for 
the judgment was by one to condemnation, but the free gift is of many offences unto justification. For if by 
one man’s offence death reigned by one; much more they which receive abundance of grace and of the 
gift of righteousness shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ” and again: “Therefore as by the offence of one 
judgment came upon all men to condemnation; even so by the righteousness of one the free gift came 
upon all men unto justification of life. For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners so by 
the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” And when introducing to the Corinthians his 
argument about the resurrection he shortly reveals to them the mystery of the oeconomy, and says: “But 
now is Christ risen from the dead and become the first fruits of them which slept. For since by man came 
death by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.” So I have brought you proofs from the divine oracles. Now look at what belongs to Adam 
compared with what belongs to Christ, the disease with the remedy, the wound with the salve, the sin with 


the wealth of righteousness, the ban with the blessing, the doom with the delivery, the transgression with 
the observance, the death with the life, hell with the kingdom, Adam with Christ, the man with the Man. 
And yet the Lord Christ is not only man but eternal God, but the divine Apostle names Him from the 
nature which He assumed, because it is in this nature that he compares Him with Adam. The justification, 
the struggle, the victory, the death, the resurrection are all of this human nature; it is this nature which 
we share with Him; in this nature they who have exercised themselves beforehand in the citizenship of the 
kingdom shall reign with Him. Of this nature I spoke, not dividing the Godhead, but referring to what is 
proper to the manhood. 


Eran.—You have gone through long discussions on this point, and have strengthened your argument by 
scriptural testimony, but if the passion was really of the flesh, how is it that when he praises the divine 
love to men, the Apostle exclaims, “He that spared not His own Son but delivered Him up for us all,” what 
son does he say was delivered up? 


Orth.—Watch well your words. There is one Son of God, wherefore He is called only begotten. 
Eran.—If then there is one Son of God, the divine Apostle called him own Son. 

Orth.—True. 

Eran.—Then he says that He was delivered up. 

Orth.—Yes, but not without a body, as we have agreed again and again. 

Eran.—It has been agreed again and again that He took body and soul. 

Orth.—Therefore the Apostle spoke of what relates to the body. 

Eran.—The divide Apostle says distinctly “Who spared not his own Son.” 


Orth.—When then you hear God saying to Abraham “Because thou hast not withheld thy son thy only son,” 
do you allege that Isaac was slain? 


Eran.—Of course not. 
Orth.—And yet God said “Thou hast not withheld,” and the God of all is true. 


Eran.—The expression “thou hast not withheld” refers to the readiness of Abraham, for he was ready to 
sacrifice the lad, but God prevented it. 


Orth.—Well; in the story of Abraham you were not content with the letter, but unfolded it and made the 
meaning clear. In precisely the same manner examine the meaning of the words of the Apostle. You will 
then see that it was by no means the divine nature which was not withheld, but the flesh nailed to the 
Cross. And it is easy to perceive the truth even in the type. Do you regard Abraham’s sacrifice as a type of 
the oblation offered on behalf of the world? 


Eran.—Not at all, nor yet can I make words spoken rhetorically in the churches a rule of faith. 


Orth.—You ought by all means to follow teachers of the Church, but, since you improperly oppose yourself 
to these, hear the Saviour Himself when addressing the Jews; “Your Father Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day and he saw it and was glad.” Note that the Lord calls His passion “a day.” 


Eran.—I accept the Lord’s testimony and do not doubt the type. 


Orth.—Now compare the type with the reality and you will see the impassibility of the Godhead even in 
the type. Both in the former and in the latter there is a Father; both in the former and the latter a well 
beloved Son, each bearing the material for the sacrifice. The one bore the wood, the other the cross upon 
his shoulders. It is said that the top of the hill was dignified by the sacrifice of both. There is a 
correspondence moreover between the number of days and nights and the resurrection which followed, 
for after Isaac had been slain by his father’s willing heart, on the third day after the bountiful God had 
ordered the deed to be done, he rose to new life at the voice of Him who loves mankind. A lamb was seen 
caught in a thicket, furnishing an image of the cross, and slain instead of the lad. Now if this is a type of 
the reality, and in the type the only begotten Son did not undergo sacrifice, but a lamb was substituted 
and laid upon the altar and completed the mystery of the oblation, why then in the reality do you hesitate 
to assign the passion to the flesh, and to proclaim the impassibility of the Godhead? 


Eran.—In your observations upon this type you represent Isaac as living again at the divine command. 
There is nothing therefore unseemly if, fitting the reality to the type, we declare that God the Word 
suffered and came to life again. 


Orth.—I have said again and again that it is quite impossible for the type to match the archetypal reality 
in every respect, and this may also be easily understood in the present instance. Isaac and the lamb, as 


touching the difference of their natures, suit the image, but as touching the separation of their divided 
persons they do so no longer. We preach so close an union of Godhead and of manhood as to understand 
one person undivided, and to acknowledge the same to be both God and man, visible and invisible, 
circumscribed and uncircumscribed, and we apply to one of the persons all the attributes which are 
indicative alike of Godhead and of manhood. Now since the lamb, an unreasoning being, and not gifted 
with the divine image, could not possibly prefigure the restoration to life, the two divide between them 
the type of the mystery of the oeconomy, and while one furnishes the image of death, the other supplies 
that of the resurrection. We find precisely the same thing in the Mosaic sacrifices, for in them too may be 
seen a type outlined in anticipation of the passion of salvation. 


Eran.—What Mosaic sacrifice foreshadows the reality? 


Orth.—All the Old Testament, so to say, is a type of the New. It is for this reason that the divine Apostle 
plainly says—”the Law having a shadow of good things to come” and again “now all these things 
happened unto them for ensamples.” The image of the archetype is very distinctly exhibited by the lamb 
slain in Egypt, and by the red heifer burned without the camp, and moreover referred to by the Apostle in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, where he writes “Wherefore Jesus also that he might sanctify the people with 
his own blood, suffered without the gate.” 


But of this no more for the present. I will however mention the sacrifice in which two goats were offered, 
the one being slain, and the other let go. In these two goats there is an anticipative image of the two 
natures of the Saviour;—in the one let go, of the impassible Godhead, in the one slain, of the passible 
manhood. 


Eran.—Do you not think it irreverent to liken the Lord to goats? 
Orth.—Which do you think is a fitter object of avoidance and hate, a serpent or a goat? 


Eran.—A serpent is plainly hateful, for it injures those who come within its reach, and often hurts people 
who do it no harm. A goat on the other hand comes, according to the Law, in the list of animals that are 
clean and may be eaten. 


Orth.—Now hear the Lord likening the passion of salvation to the brazen serpent. He says: “As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness even so must the Son of man be lifted up: that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have eternal life.” If a brazen serpent was a type of the crucified Saviour, of 
what impropriety are we guilty in comparing the passion of salvation with the sacrifice of the goats? 


Eran.—Because John called the Lord “a lamb,” and Isaiah called Him “lamb” and “sheep.” 


Orth.—But the blessed Paul calls Him “sin” and “curse.” As curse therefore He satisfies the type of the 
accursed serpent; as sin He explains the figure of the sacrifice of the goats, for on behalf of sin, in the 
Law, a goat, and not a lamb, was offered. So the Lord in the Gospels likened the just to lambs, but sinners 
to kids; and since He was ordained to undergo the passion not only on behalf of just men, but also of 
sinners, He appropriately foreshadows His own offering through lambs and goats. 


Eran.—But the type of the two goats leads us to think of two persons. 


Orth.—The passibility of the manhood and the impassibility of the Godhead could not possibly be 
prefigured both at once by one goat. The one which was slain could not have shewn the living nature. So 
two were taken in order to explain the two natures. The same lesson may well be learnt from another 
sacrifice. 


Eran.—From which? 


Orth.—From that in which the lawgiver bids two pure birds be offered—one to be slain, and the other, 
after having been dipped in the blood of the slain, to be let go. Here also we see a type of the Godhead 
and of the manhood—of the manhood slain and of the godhead appropriating the passion. 


Eran.—You have given us many types, but I object to enigmas. 


Orth.—Yet the divine Apostle says that the narratives are types. Hagar is called a type of the old covenant; 
Sarah is likened to the heavenly Jerusalem; Ishmael is a type of Israel, and Isaac of the new people. So 
you must accuse the loud trumpet of the Spirit for giving its enigmas for us all. 


Eran.—Though you urge any number of arguments, you will never induce me to divide the passion. I have 
heard the voice of the angel saying to Mary and her companions, “Come, see the place where the Lord 
lay. my 


Orth.—This is quite in accordance with our common customs; we speak of the part by the name which 
belongs to all the parts. When we go into the churches where are buried the holy apostles or prophets or 
martyrs, we ask from time to time, “Who is it who lies in the shrine?” and those who are able to give us 


information say in reply, Thomas, it may be, the Apostle, or John the Baptist, or Stephen the protomartyr, 
or any other of the saints, mentioning them by name, though perhaps only a few scanty relics of them lie 
here. But no one who hears these names which are common to both body and soul will imagine that the 
souls also are shut up in the chests; everybody knows that the chests contain only the bodies or even 
small portions of the bodies. The holy angel spoke in precisely the same manner when he described the 
body by the name of the person. 


Eran.—But how can you prove that the angel spoke to the women about the Lord’s body? 


Orth.—In the first place, the tomb itself suffices to settle the question, for to a tomb is committed neither 
soul nor Godhead whose nature is uncircumscribed; tombs are made for bodies. Furthermore this is 
plainly taught by the divine Scripture, for so the holy Matthew narrates the event, “When the even was 
come there came a rich man of Arimathaea named Joseph who also himself was Jesus’ disciple: he went to 
Pilate and begged the body of Jesus. Then Pilate commanded the body to be delivered, and when Joseph 
had taken the body, he wrapped it in a clean linen cloth, and laid it in his own new tomb, which he had 
hewn out in the rock: and he rolled a great stone to the door of the sepulchre and departed.” See how 
often he mentions the body in order to stop the mouths of them who blaspheme the Godhead. The same 
course is pursued by the thrice blessed Mark, whose narrative I will also quote. “And now when the even 
was come, because it was the preparation, that is, the day before the Sabbath, Joseph of Arimathaea, an 
honourable counsellor, which also waited for the kingdom of God, came, and went in boldly unto Pilate, 
and craved the body of Jesus. And Pilate marvelled if He were already dead; and calling unto him the 
centurion, he asked him whether He had been any while dead. And when he knew it of the centurion, he 
gave the body to Joseph, and he brought fine linen, and took him down, and wrapped Him in the linen, and 
laid Him in a sepulchre,” and so on. Observe with admiration, the harmony of terms, and how consistently 
and continuously the word body is introduced. The illustrious Luke, too, relates just in the same way how 
Joseph begged the body and after he had received it treated it with due rites. By the divine John we are 
told yet more, “Joseph of Arimathaea being a disciple of Jesus, but secretly for fear of the Jews, besought 
Pilate that he might take away the body of Jesus; and Pilate gave him leave. He came therefore and took 
the body of Jesus. And there came also Nicodemus, which at the first came to Jesus by night, and brought 
a mixture of myrrh and aloes about a hundred pound weight. Then took they the body of Jesus and wound 
it in linen clothes with the spices, as the manner of the Jews is to bury. Now in the place where He was 
crucified there was a garden; and in the garden a new sepulchre, wherein was never man yet laid. There 
laid they Jesus therefore because of the Jews’ preparation day, for the sepulchre was nigh at hand.” 
Observe how often mention is made of the body; how the Evangelist shows that it was the body which was 
nailed to the cross, the body begged by Joseph of Pilate, the body taken down from the tree, the body 
wrapped in linen clothes with the myrrh and aloes, and then the name of the person given to it; and Jesus 
said to have been laid in a tomb. Thus the angel said, “Come see the place where the Lord lay,” naming 
the part by the name of the whole; and we constantly do just the same. In this place, we say, such an one 
was buried; not the body of such an one. Every one in his senses knows that we are speaking of the body, 
and such a mode of speech is customary in divine Scripture. Aaron, we read, died and they buried him on 
Mount Hor. Samuel died and they buried him at Ramah, and there are many similar instances. The same 
use is followed by the divine Apostle when speaking of the death of the Lord. “I delivered unto you first of 
all,” he writes, “that which I also received how that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures; 
and that He was buried, and that He rose again the third day according to the Scriptures,” and so on. 


Eran.—In the passages we have just now read the Apostle does not mention a body, but Christ the Saviour 
of us all. You have brought evidence against your own side, and wounded yourself with your own weapon. 


Orth.—You seem to have very quickly forgotten the long discourse in which I proved to you over and over 
again that the body is spoken of by the name of the person. This is what is now done by the divine Apostle, 
and it can easily be proved from this very passage. Now let us look at it. Why did the divine writer write 
thus to the Corinthians? 


Eran.—They had been deceived by some into believing that there is no resurrection. When the teacher of 
the world learnt this he furnished them with his arguments about the resurrection of the bodies. 


Orth.—Why then does he introduce the resurrection of the Lord, when he wishes to prove the resurrection 
of the bodies? 


Eran.—As sufficient to prove the resurrection of us all. 


Orth.—In what is His death like the death of the rest; that by His resurrection may be proved the 
resurrection of all? 


Eran.—The reason of the incarnation, suffering, and death of the only begotten Son of God, was that He 
might destroy death. Thus, after rising, by His own resurrection He preaches the resurrection of all. 


Orth.—But who, hearing of a resurrection of God, would ever believe that the resurrection of all men 
would be exactly like it? The difference of the natures does not allow of our believing in the argument of 
the resurrection. He is God and they are men, and the difference between God and men is incalculable. 


They are mortal, and subject to death, like to the grass and to the flower. He is almighty. 


Eran.—But after His incarnation God the Word had a body, and through this He proved His likeness to 
men. 


Orth.—Yes; and for this reason the suffering and the death and the resurrection are all of the body, and in 
proof of this the divine Apostle in another place promises renewal of life to all, and to them that believe in 
the resurrection of their Saviour, yet look upon the general resurrection of all as fable, he exclaims, “Now 
if Christ be preached that He rose from the dead, how say some among you that there is no resurrection 
of the dead? But if there is no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen, and if Christ he not risen . 
.. your faith is vain, you are yet in your sins.” And from the past he confirms the future, and from what is 
disbelieved he disproves what is believed, for he says, If the one seems impossible to you, then the other 
will be false; if the one seems real and true, then let the other in like manner seem true, for here too a 
resurrection of the body is preached, and this body is called the first fruits of those. The resurrection of 
this body after many arguments he affirms directly, “But now is Christ risen from the dead and become 
the firstfruits of them that slept, for since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the 
dead, for as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive,” and he does not only confirm the 
argument of the resurrection, but also reveals the mystery of the oeconomy. He calls Christ man that he 
may prove the remedy to be appropriate to the disease. 


Eran.—Then the Christ is only a man. 


Orth.—God forbid. On the contrary, we have again and again confessed that He is not only man but 
eternal God. But He suffered as man, not as God. And this the divine Apostle clearly teaches us when he 
says “For since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead.” And in his letter to 
the Thessalonians, he strengthens his argument concerning the general resurrection by that of our 
Saviour in the passage “For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even them also which sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with him.” 


Eran.—The Apostle proves the general resurrection by means of the Lord’s resurrection, and it is clear 
that in this case also what died and rose was a body. For he would never have attempted to prove the 
general resurrection by its means unless there had been some relation between the substance of the one 
and the other. I shall never consent to apply the passion to the human nature alone. It seems agreeable to 
my view to say that God the Word died in the flesh. 


Orth.—We have frequently shewn that what is naturally immortal can in no way die. If then He died He 
was not immortal; and what perils lie in the blasphemy of the words. 


Eran.—He is by nature immortal, but He became man and suffered. 


Orth.—Therefore He underwent change, for how otherwise could He being immortal submit to death? But 
we have agreed that the substance of the Trinity is immutable. Having therefore a nature superior to 
change, He by no means shared death. 


Eran.—The divine Peter says “Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh.” 


Orth.—This agrees with what we have said, for we have learnt the rule of dogmas from the divine 
Scripture. 


Eran.—How then can you deny that God the Word suffered in the flesh? 
Orth.—Because we have not found this expression in the divine Scripture. 
Eran.—But I have just quoted you the utterance of the great Peter. 
Orth.—You seem to ignore the distinction of the terms. 

Eran.—What terms? Do you not regard the Lord Christ as God the Word? 


Orth.—The term Christ in the case of our Lord and Saviour signifies the incarnate Word the Immanuel, 
God with us, both God and man, but the term “God the Word” so said signifies the simple nature before 
the world, superior to time, and incorporeal. Wherefore the Holy Ghost that spake through the holy 
Apostles nowhere attributes passion or death to this name. 


Eran.—If the passion is attributed to the Christ, and God the Word after being made man was called 
Christ, I hold that he who states God the Word to have suffered in the flesh is in no way unreasonable. 


Orth.—Hazardous and rash in the extreme is such an attempt. But let us look at the question in this way. 
Does the divine Scripture state God the Word to be of God and of the Father? 


Eran.—True. 


Orth.—And it describes the Holy Ghost as being in like manner of God? 
Eran.—Agreed. 

Orth.—But it calls God the Word only begotten Son. 

Eran.—It does. 

Orth.—It nowhere so names the Holy Ghost. 

Eran.—No. 

Orth.—Yet the Holy Ghost also has Its subsistence of the Father and God. 
Eran.—True. 


Orth.—We grant then that both the Son and the Holy Ghost are both of God the Father; but would you 
dare to call the Holy Ghost Son? 


Eran.—Certainly not. 

Orth.—Why? 

Eran.—Because I do not find this term in the divine Scripture. 

Orth.—Or begotten? 

Eran.—No. 

Orth.—Wherefore? 

Eran.—Because I no more learn this in the divine Scripture. 

Orth.—But what name can properly be given to that which is neither begotten nor created? 
Eran.—We style it uncreated and unbegotten. 

Orth.—And we say that the Holy Ghost is neither created nor begotten. 

Eran.—By no means. 

Orth.—Would you then dare to call the Holy Ghost unbegotten? 

Eran.—No. 

Orth.—But why refuse to call that which is naturally uncreate, but not begotten, unbegotten? 


Eran.—Because I have not learnt so from the divine Scripture, and I am greatly afraid of saying, or using 
language which Scripture does not use. 


Orth.—Then, my good sir, I maintain the same caution in the case of the passion of salvation; do you too 
avoid all the divine names which Scripture has avoided in the case of the passion, and do not attribute the 
passion to them. 


Eran.—What names? 
Orth.—The passion is never connected with the name “God.” 


Eran.—But even I do not affirm that God the Word suffered apart from a body, but say that He suffered in 
flesh. 


Orth.—You affirm then a mode of passion, not impassibility. No one would ever say this even in the case of 
a human body. For who not altogether out of his senses would say that the soul of Paul died in flesh? This 
could never be said even in the case of a great villain; for the souls even of the wicked are immortal. We 
say that such or such a murderer has been slain, but no one would ever say that his soul had been killed in 
the flesh. But if we describe the souls of murderers and violators of sepulchres as free from death, far 
more right is it to acknowledge as immortal the soul of our Saviour, in that it never tasted sin. If the souls 
of them who have most greatly erred have escaped death on account of their nature, how could that soul, 
whose nature was immortal and who never received the least taint of sin, have taken death’s hook? 


Eran.—It is quite useless for you to give me all these long arguments. We are agreed that the soul of the 
Saviour is immortal. 


Orth.—But of what punishment are you not deserving, you who say that the soul, which is by nature 
created, is immortal, and are for making the divine substance mortal for the Word; you who deny that the 
soul of the Saviour tasted death in the flesh, and dare to maintain that God the Word, Creator of all things, 
underwent the passion? 


Eran.—We say that He underwent the passion impassibly. 


Orth.—And what man in his senses would ever put up with such ridiculous riddles? Who ever heard of an 
impassible passion, or of an immortal mortality? The impassible has never undergone passion, and what 
has undergone passion could not possibly be impassible. But we hear the exclamation of the divine Paul: 
“Who only hath immortality dwelling in the light which no man can approach unto.” 


Eran.—Why then do we say that the invisible powers too and the souls of men, aye and the very devils, are 
immortal? 


Orth.—We do say so; that God is absolutely immortal. He is immortal not by partaking of substance, but in 
substance; He does not possess an immortality which He has received of another. It is He Himself who has 
bestowed their immortality on the angels and on them that thou hast just now mentioned. How, moreover, 
when the divine Paul styles Him immortal and says that He only hath immortality, can you attribute to Him 
the passion of death? 


Eran.—We say that He tasted death after the incarnation. 


Orth.—But over and over again we have confessed Him immutable. If being previously immortal He 
afterwards underwent death through the flesh, a change having preceded His undergoing death; if His life 
left Him for three days and three nights, how do such statements fall short of the most extreme impiety? 
For I think that not even they that are struggling against impiety can venture to let such words fall from 
their lips without peril. 


Eran.—Cease from charging us with impiety. Even we say that not the divine nature suffered but the 
human; but we do say that the divine shared with the body in suffering. 


Orth.—What can you mean by sharing in suffering? Do you mean that when the nails were driven into the 
body the divine nature felt the sense of pain? 


Eran.—I do. 


Orth.—Both now and in our former investigations we have shewn that the soul does not share all the 
faculties of the body but that the body while it receives vital force has the sense of suffering through the 
soul. And even supposing us to grant that the soul shares in pain with the body we shall none the less find 
the divine nature to be impassible, for it was not united to the body instead of a soul. Or do you not 
acknowledge that He assumed a soul? 


Eran.—I have often acknowledged it. 
Orth.—And that He assumed a reasonable Soul? 
Eran.—Yes. 


Orth.—If then together with the body He assumed the soul, and we grant that the soul shared in suffering 
with the body, then the soul, not the Godhead, shared the passion with the body; it shared the passion, 
receiving pangs by means of the body. But possibly somebody might agree to the soul sharing suffering 
with the body, but might deny its sharing death, because of its having an immortal nature. On this account 
the Lord said “Fear not them which kill the body but are not able to kill the soul.” If then we deny that the 
soul of the Saviour shared death with the body, how could any one accept the blasphemy you and your 
friends presumptuously promulgate when you dare to say that the divine nature participated in death? 
This is the more inexcusable when the Lord points out at one time that the body was being offered, at 
another that the soul was being troubled. 


Eran.—And where doth the Lord shew that the body was being offered? Or are you going to bring me once 
more that well worn passage “Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it up”? Or with your 
conceited self-sufficiency are you going to quote me the words of the Evangelist? “But He spake of the 
temple of his body. When therefore He was risen from the dead His disciples remembered that He had 
said this unto them and they believed the Scripture and the words which He had said.” 


Orth.—If you have such a detestation of the divine words which preach the mystery of the incarnation, 
why, like Marcion and Valentinus and Manes, do you not destroy texts of this kind? For this is what they 
have done. But if this seems to you rash and impious, do not turn the Lord’s words into ridicule, but rather 
follow the Apostles in their belief after the resurrection that the Godhead raised again the temple which 
the Jews had destroyed. 


Eran.—If you have any good evidence to adduce, give over gibing and fulfil your promise. 


Orth.—Remember specially those words of the gospels in which the Lord made a comparison between 
manna and the true bread. 


Eran.—I remember. 


Orth.—In that passage after speaking at some length about the bread of life, he added, “The bread that I 
will give is my flesh which I will give for the life of the world.” In these words may be understood alike the 
bounty of the Godhead and the boon of the flesh. 


Eran.—One quotation is not enough to settle the question. 


Orth.—The Ethiopian eunuch had not read much of the Bible, but when he had found one witness from the 
prophets he was guided by it to salvation. But not all Apostles and prophets and all the preachers of the 
truth who have lived since then are enough to convince you. Nevertheless I will bring you some further 
testimony about the Lord’s body. You cannot but know that passage in the Gospel history where, after 
eating the passover with His disciples, our Lord pointed to the death of the typical lamb and taught what 
body corresponded with that shadow. 


Eran.—yYes I know it. 


Orth.—Remember then what it was which our Lord took and broke, and what He called it when He had 
taken it. 


Eran.—I will answer in mystic language for the sake of the uninitiated. After taking and breaking it and 
giving it to His disciples He said, “This is my body which was given for you” or according to the apostle 
“broken” and again, “This is my blood of the New Testament which is shed for many.” 

Orth.—Then when exhibiting the type of the passion He did not mention the Godhead? 

Eran.—No. 

Orth.—But He did mention the body and blood. 

Eran.—Yes. 

Orth.—And the body was nailed to the Cross? 


Eran.—Even so. 


Orth.—Come, then; look at this. When after the resurrection the doors were shut and the Lord came to the 
holy disciples and beheld them affrighted, what means did He use to destroy their fear and instead of fear 
to infuse faith? 


Eran.—He said to them “Behold my hands and my feet that it is I myself; handle me and see; for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have.” 


Orth.—So when they disbelieved He shewed them the body? 
Eran.—He did. 

Orth.—Therefore the body rose? 

Eran.—Clearly. 

Orth.—And I suppose what rose was what had died? 
Eran.—Even so. 

Orth.—And what had died was what was nailed to the cross? 
Eran.—Of necessity. 

Orth.—Then according to your own argument the body suffered? 
Eran.—Your series of arguments forces us to this conclusion. 
Orth.—Consider this too. Now I will be questioner, and do you answer as becomes a lover of the truth. 
Eran.—I will answer. 


Orth.—When the Holy Ghost came down upon the Apostles, and that wonderful sight and sound collected 


thousands to the house, what did the chief of the apostles in the speech he then made say concerning the 
Lord’s resurrection? 


Eran.—He quoted the divine David, and said that he had received promises from God that the Lord Christ 
should be born of the fruit of his loins and that in trust in these promises he prophetically foresaw His 
resurrection, and plainly said that His soul was not left in Hades and that His flesh did not see corruption. 


Orth.—His resurrection therefore is of these. 
Eran.—How can any one in his senses say that there is a resurrection of the soul which never died? 


Orth.—How comes it that you who attribute the passion, the death and the resurrection to the immutable 
and uncircumscribed Godhead have suddenly appeared before us in your right mind and now object to 
connecting the word resurrection with the soul? 


Eran.—Because the word resurrection is applicable to what has fallen. 


Orth.—But the body does not obtain resurrection apart from a soul, but being renewed by the divine will, 
and conjoined with its yokefellow, it receives life. Was it not thus that the Lord raised Lazarus? 


Eran.—It is plain that not the body alone rises. 
Orth.—This is more distinctly taught by the divine Ezekiel, for he points out how the Lord commanded the 
bones to come together, and how all of them were duly fitted together, and how He made sinews and veins 


and arteries grow with all the flesh pertaining to them and the skin that clothes them all, and then 
ordered the souls to come back to their own bodies. 


Eran.—This is true. 


Orth.—But the Lord’s body did not undergo this corruption, but remained unimpaired, and on the third 
day recovered its own soul. 


Eran.—Agreed. 
Orth.—Then the death was of what had suffered? 
Eran.—Without question. 


Orth.—And when the great Peter mentioned the resurrection, and the divine David too, they said that His 
soul was not left in Hell, but that His body did not undergo corruption? 


Eran.—They did. 
Orth.—Then it was not the Godhead which underwent death, but the body by severance from the soul? 
Eran.—I cannot brook these absurdities. 


Orth.—But you are fighting against your own arguments; it is your own words which you are calling 
absurd. 


Eran.—yYou slander me; not one of these words is mine. 


Orth.—Suppose any one to ask what is the animal which is at once reasonable and mortal, and suppose 
some one else to answer—man; which of the two would you call interpreter of the saying? The questioner 
or the answerer? 


Eran.—The answerer. 


Orth.—Then I was quite right in calling the arguments yours? For you, I ween, in your answers, by 
rejecting some points and accepting others, confirmed them. 


Eran.—Then I will not answer any longer; do you answer. 
Orth.—I will answer. 


Eran.—What do you say to those words of the Apostle “Had they known it they would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory”? in this passage he mentions neither body nor soul. 


Orth.—Therefore you must not put the words “in the flesh” in it,—for this is your ingenious invention for 
decrying the Godhead of the Word—but must attribute the passion to the bare Godhead of the Word. 


Eran.—No; no. He suffered in the flesh, but His incorporeal nature was not capable of suffering by itself. 


circumstance which often happens either from a temper of rivalry, or a suspicious turn, or even the 
pleasure of feigning news. It is, however, well that time reveals all things, as your own sayings and 
proverbs testify; yea, as nature herself attests, which has so ordered it that nothing lies hid, not even that 
which fame has not reported. See, now, what a witness you have suborned against us: it has not been able 
up to this time to prove the report it set in motion, although it has had so long a time to recommend it to 
our acceptance. This name of ours took its rise in the reign of Augustus; under Tiberius it was taught with 
all clearness and publicity; under Nero it was ruthlessly condemned, and you may weigh its worth and 
character even from the person of its persecutor. If that prince was a pious man, then the Christians are 
impious; if he was just, if he was pure, then the Christians are unjust and impure; if he was not a public 
enemy, we are enemies of our country: what sort of men we are, our persecutor himself shows, since he of 
course punished what produced hostility to himself. Now, although every other institution which existed 
under Nero has been destroyed, yet this of ours has firmly remained—righteous, it would seem, as being 
unlike the author (of its persecution). Two hundred and fifty years, then, have not yet passed since our life 
began. During the interval there have been so many criminals; so many crosses have obtained 
immortality; so many infants have been slain; so many loaves steeped in blood; so many extinctions of 
candles; so many dissolute marriages. And up to the present time it is mere report which fights against 
the Christians. No doubt it has a strong support in the wickedness of the human mind, and utters its 
falsehoods with more success among cruel and savage men. For the more inclined you are to 
maliciousness, the more ready are you to believe evil; in short, men more easily believe the evil that is 
false, than the good which is true. Now, if injustice has left any place within you for the exercise of 
prudence in investigating the truth of reports, justice of course demanded that you should examine by 
whom the report could have been spread among the multitude, and thus circulated through the world. For 
it could not have been by the Christians themselves, I suppose, since by the very constitution and law of 
all mysteries the obligation of silence is imposed. How much more would this be the case in such 
(mysteries as are ascribed to us), which, if divulged, could not fail to bring down instant punishment from 
the prompt resentment of men! Since, therefore, the Christians are not their own betrayers, it follows that 
it must be strangers. Now I ask, how could strangers obtain knowledge of us, when even true and lawful 
mysteries exclude every stranger from witnessing them, unless illicit ones are less exclusive? Well, then, it 
is more in keeping with the character of strangers both to be ignorant (of the true state of a case), and to 
invent (a false account). Our domestic servants (perhaps) listened, and peeped through crevices and 
holes, and stealthily got information of our ways. What, then, shall we say when our servants betray them 
to you? It is better, (to be sure,) for us all not to be betrayed by any; but still, if our practices be so 
atrocious, how much more proper is it when a righteous indignation bursts asunder even all ties of 
domestic fidelity? How was it possible for it to endure what horrified the mind and affrighted the eye? 
This is also a wonderful thing, both that he who was so overcome with impatient excitement as to turn 
informer, did not likewise desire to prove (what he reported), and that he who heard the informer’s story 
did not care to see for himself, since no doubt the reward is equal both for the informer who proves what 
he reports, and for the hearer who convinces himself of the credibility of what he hears. But then you say 
that (this is precisely what has taken place): first came the rumour, then the exhibition of the proof; first 
the hearsay, then the inspection; and after this, fame received its commission. Now this, I must say, 
surpasses all admiration, that that was once for all detected and divulged which is being for ever 
repeated, unless, forsooth, we have by this time ceased from the reiteration of such things (as are alleged 
of us). But we are called still by the same (offensive) name, and we are supposed to be still engaged in the 
same practices, and we multiply from day to day; the more we are, to the more become we objects of 
hatred. Hatred increases as the material for it increases. Now, seeing that the multitude of offenders is 
ever advancing, how is it that the crowd of informers does not keep equal pace therewith? To the best of 
my belief, even our manner of life has become better known; you know the very days of our assemblies; 
therefore we are both besieged, and attacked, and kept prisoners actually in our secret congregations. Yet 
who ever came upon a half-consumed corpse (amongst us)? Who has detected the traces of a bite in our 
blood-steeped loaf? Who has discovered, by a sudden light invading our darkness, any marks of impurity, | 
will not say of incest, (in our feasts)? If we save ourselves by a bribe from being dragged out before the 
public gaze with such a character, how is it that we are still oppressed? We have it indeed in our own 
power not to be thus apprehended at all; for who either sells or buys information about a crime, if the 
crime itself has no existence? But why need I disparagingly refer to strange spies and informers, when 
you allege against us such charges as we certainly do not ourselves divulge with very much noise—either 
as soon as you hear of them, if we previously show them to you, or after you have yourselves discovered 
them, if they are for the time concealed from you? For no doubt, when any desire initiation in the 
mysteries, their custom is first to go to the master or father of the sacred rites. Then he will say (to the 
applicant), You must bring an infant, as a guarantee for our rites, to be sacrificed, as well as some bread 
to be broken and dipped in his blood; you also want candles, and dogs tied together to upset them, and 
bits of meat to rouse the dogs. Moreover, a mother too, or a sister, is necessary for you. What, however, is 
to be said if you have neither? I suppose in that case you could not be a genuine Christian. Now, do let me 
ask you, Will such things, when reported by strangers, bear to be spread about (as charges against us)? It 
is impossible for such persons to understand proceedings in which they take no part. The first step of the 
process is perpetrated with artifice; our feasts and our marriages are invented and detailed by ignorant 
persons, who had never before heard about Christian mysteries. And though they afterwards cannot help 
acquiring some knowledge of them, it is even then as having to be administered by others whom they 
bring on the scene. Besides, how absurd is it that the profane know mysteries which the priest knows not! 


Orth.—Ah! but nothing must be added to the Apostle’s words. 
Eran.—When we know the Apostle’s meaning there is nothing absurd in adding what is left out. 


Orth.—But to add anything to the divine words is wild and rash. To explain what is written and reveal the 
hidden meaning is holy and pious. 


Eran.—Quite right. 

Orth.—We two then shall do nothing unreasonable and unholy in examining the mind of the Scriptures. 
Eran.—No. 

Orth.—Let us then look together into what seems to be hidden. 

Eran.—By all means. 

Orth.—Did the great Paul call the divine James the Lord’s brother? 

Eran.—He did. 


Orth.—But in what sense are we to regard him as brother? By relationship of His godhead or of His 
manhood? 


Eran.—I will not consent to divide the united natures. 


Orth.—But you have often divided them in our previous investigations, and you shall do the same thing 
now. Tell me; do you say that God the Word was only begotten Son? 


Eran.—I do. 

Orth.—And only begotten means only Son. 

Eran.—Certainly. 

Orth.—And the only begotten cannot have a brother? 

Eran.—Of course not, for if He had had a brother He would not be called the only begotten. 


Orth.—Then they were wrong in calling James the brother of the Lord. For the Lord was only begotten, 
and the only begotten cannot have a brother. 


Eran.—No, but the Lord is not incorporeal and the proclaimers of the truth are referring only to what 
touches the godhead. 


Orth.—How then would you prove the word of the apostle true? 

Eran.—By saying that James was of kin with the Lord according to the flesh. 

Orth.—See how you have brought in again that division which you object to. 

Eran.—It was not possible to explain the kinship in any other way. 

Orth.—Then do not find fault with those who cannot explain similar difficulties in any other way. 
Eran.—Now you are getting the argument off the track because you want to shirk the question. 


Orth.—Not at all, my friend. That will be settled too by the points we have investigated. Now look; when 
you were reminded of James the brother of the Lord, you said that the relationship referred not to the 
Godhead but to the flesh. 


Eran.—I did. 
Orth.—Well, now that you are told of the passion of the cross, refer this too to the flesh. 


Eran.—The Apostle called the crucified “Lord of Glory,” and the same Apostle called the Lord “brother of 
James.” 


Orth.—And it is the same Lord in both cases. If then you are right in referring the relationship to the flesh 
you must also refer the passion to the flesh, for it is perfectly ridiculous to regard the relationship without 
distinction and to refer the passion to Christ without distinction. 


Eran.—I follow the Apostle who calls the crucified “Lord of glory.” 


Orth.—I follow too, and believe that He was “Lord of glory.” For the body which was nailed to the wood 
was not that of any common man but of the Lord of glory. But we must acknowledge that the union makes 
the names common. Once more: do you Say that the flesh of the Lord came down from heaven? 


Eran.—Of course not. 
Orth.—But was formed in the Virgin’s womb? 
Eran.—Yes. 


Orth.—How, then, does the Lord say “If ye shall see the Son of man ascend up where He was before,” and 
again “No man hath ascended up to heaven but He that came down from heaven, even the Son of man 
which is in heaven?” 


Eran.—He is speaking not of the flesh, but of the Godhead. 
Orth.—Yes; but the Godhead is of the God and Father. How then does He call him Son of man? 


Eran.—The peculiar properties of the natures are shared by the person, for on account of the union the 
same being is both Son of man and Son of God, everlasting and of time, Son of David and Lord of David, 
and so on with the rest. 


Orth.—Very right. But it is also important to recognise the fact that no confusion of natures results from 
both having one name. Wherefore we are endeavouring to distinguish how the same being is Son of God 
and also Son of man, and how He is “the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,” and by the reverent 
distinction of terms we find that the contradictions are in agreement. 


Eran.—You are right. 


Orth.—You say that the divine nature came down from heaven and that in consequence of the union it was 
called the Son of man. Thus it behoves us to say that the flesh was nailed to the tree, but to hold that the 
divine nature even on the cross and in the tomb was inseparable from this flesh, though from it it derived 
no sense of suffering, since the divine nature is naturally incapable of undergoing both suffering and 
death and its substance is immortal and impassible. It is in this sense that the crucified is styled Lord of 
Glory, by attribution of the title of the impassible nature to the passible, since, as we know, a body is 
described as belonging to this latter. 


Now let us examine the matter thus. The words of the divine Apostle are “Had they known it they would 
not have crucified the Lord of Glory.” They crucified the nature which they knew, not that of which they 
were wholly ignorant: had they known that of which they were ignorant they would not have crucified that 
which they knew: they crucified the human because they were ignorant of the divine. Have you forgotten 
their own words. “For a good work we stone thee not but for blasphemy, and because that thou, being a 
man, makest thyself God.” These words are a plain proof that they recognised the nature they saw, while 
of the invisible they were wholly ignorant: had they known that nature they would not have crucified the 
Lord of glory. 


Eran.—That is very probable, but the exposition of the faith laid down by the Fathers in council at Nicaea 
says that the only begotten Himself, very God, of one substance with the Father, suffered and was 
crucified. 


Orth.—You seem to forget what we have agreed on again and again. 
Eran.—What do you mean? 


Orth.—I mean that after the union the holy Scripture applies to one person terms both of exaltation and of 
humiliation. But possibly you are also ignorant that the illustrious Fathers first mentioned His taking flesh 
and being made man, and then afterwards added that He suffered and was crucified, and thus spoke of 
the passion after they had set forth the nature capable of passion. 


Eran.—The Fathers said that the Son of God, Light of Light, of the substance of the Father, suffered and 
was crucified. 


Orth.—I have observed more than once that both the Divine and the human are ascribed to the one 
Person. It is in accordance with this position that the thrice blessed Fathers, after teaching how we should 
believe in the Father, and then passing on to the person of the Son, did not immediately add “and in the 
Son of God,” although it would have very naturally followed that after defining what touches God the 
Father they should straightway have introduced the name of Son. But their object was to give us at one 
and the same time instruction on the theology and on the oeconomy, lest there should be supposed to be 
any distinction between the Person of the Godhead and the Person of the Manhood. On this account they 
added to their statement concerning the Father that we must believe also in our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God. Now after the incarnation God the Word is called Christ, for this name includes alike all that 


is proper to the Godhead and to the manhood. We recognise nevertheless that some properties belong to 
the one nature and some to the others, and this may at once be understood from the actual terms of the 
Creed. For tell me: to what do you apply the phrase “of the substance of the Father”? to the Godhead, or 
to the nature that was fashioned of the seed of David? 


Eran.—To the Godhead, as is plain. 


Orth.—And the clause “Very God of very God”; to which do you hold this belongs, to the Godhead or to the 
manhood? 


Eran.—To the Godhead. 


Orth.—Therefore neither the flesh nor the soul is of one substance with the Father, for they are created, 
but the Godhead which formed all things. 


Eran.—True. 


Orth.—Very well, then. And when we are told of passion and of the cross we must recognise the nature 
which submitted to the passion; we must avoid attributing it to the impassible, and must attribute it to 
that nature which was assumed for the distinct purpose of suffering. The acknowledgment on the part of 
the most excellent Fathers that the divine nature was impassible; and their attribution of the passion to 
the flesh is proved by the conclusion of the creed, which runs “But they who state there was a time when 
He was not, and before He was begotten He was not, and He was made out of the non-existent, or who 
allege that the Son of God was of another essence or substance mutable or variable, these the holy 
catholic and apostolic Church anathematizes.” See then what penalties are denounced against them that 
attribute the passion to the divine nature. 


Eran.—They are speaking in this place of mutation and variation. 


Orth.—But what is the passion but mutation and variation? For if, being impassible before His incarnation, 
He suffered after His incarnation, He assuredly suffered by undergoing mutation; and if being immortal 
before He became man, He tasted death, as you say, after being made man, He underwent a complete 
alteration by being made mortal after being immortal. But expressions of this kind, and their authors with 
them, have all been expelled by the illustrious Fathers from the bounds of the Church, and cut off like 
rotten limbs from the sound body. We therefore exhort you to fear the punishment and abhor the 
blasphemy. 


Now I will show you that in their own writings the holy Fathers have held the opinions we have expressed. 
Of the witnesses I shall bring forward some took part in that great Council; some flourished in the Church 
after their time; some illuminated the world long before. But their harmony is broken neither by 
difference of periods nor by diversity of language; like the harp their strings are several and separate but 
like the harp they make one harmonious music. 


Eran.—I was anxious for and shall be delighted at such citations. Instruction of this kind cannot be 
gainsaid, and is most useful. 


Orth.—Now; open your ears and receive the streams that flow from the spiritual springs. 
Testimony of the holy Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, and martyr. 
From his Epistle to the Smyrnaeans:— 


“They do not admit Eucharists and oblations, because they do not confess the Eucharist to be flesh of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ which suffered for our sins and which of His goodness the Father raised.” 


Testimony of Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons. 
From his third book against heresies (Chap. xx.):— 


“Tt is clear then that Paul knew no other Christ save Him that suffered and was buried and rose and was 
born, whom he calls man, for after saying, If Christ be preached that He rose from the dead,’ he adds, 
giving the reason of His incarnation, For since by man came death by man came also the resurrection of 
the dead,’ and on all occasions in reference to the passion, the manhood and the dissolution of the Lord, 
he uses the name of Christ as in the text, Destroy not him with thy meat for whom Christ died,’ and again, 
But now in Christ ye who sometimes were far off are made nigh in the blood of Christ,’ and again, Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us: for it is written, Cursed is every 
one that hangeth on a tree.’” 


Of the same from the same work. (Chapter xxi.):— 


“For as He was Man that He might be tempted, so was He Word that He might be glorified. In His 


temptation, His crucifixion and His dying, the Word was inoperative; but in His victory, His patience, His 
goodness, His resurrection and His assumption it was co-operative with the manhood.” 


Of the same from the fifth book of the same work:— 


“When with His own blood the Lord had ransomed us, and given His soul on behalf of our souls, and His 
flesh instead of our flesh.” 


The testimony of the holy Hippolytus, bishop and martyr. 
From his letter to a certain Queen:— 


“So he calls Him The firstfruits of them that slept,’ and The first born of the dead.’ When He had risen and 
was wishful to show that what had risen was the same body which died, when the Apostles doubted, He 
called to Him Thomas and said Handle me and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me 
have.’“ 


Of the same from the same letter:— 


“By calling Him firstfruits He bore witness to what we have said, that the Saviour, after taking the flesh of 
the same material, raised it, making it firstfruits of the flesh of the just, in order that all we that believe 
might have expectation of our resurrection through trust in Him that is risen.” 


Of the same from his discourse on the two thieves:— 
“The body of the Lord gave both to the world,—the holy blood and the sacred water.” 
Of the same from the same discourse:— 


“And the body being, humanly speaking, a corpse, has in itself great power of life, for there flowed from it 
what does not flow from dead bodies—blood and water,—that we might know what vital force lies in the 
indwelling power in the body, so that it is a corpse evidently unlike others, and is able to pour forth for us 
causes of life.” 


Of the same from the same discourse:— 


“Not a bone of the holy Lamb is broken. The type shews that the passion cannot touch the power, for the 
bones are the power of the body.” 


Testimony of the holy Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, and confessor. 
From his book on the soul:— 


“Their impious calumny can be refuted in a few words; they may be right, unless He voluntarily gave up 
His own body to the destruction of death for the sake of the salvation of men. First of all they attribute to 
Him extraordinary infirmity in not being able to repel His enemies assault.” 


Of the same from the same book:— 


“Why do they, in the concoction of their earth-born deceits, make much of proving that the Christ 
assumed a body without a soul? In order that if they could seduce any to lay down that this is the case, 
then, by attributing to the divine Spirit variations of affection, they might easily persuade them that the 
mutable is not begotten of the immutable nature.” 


Of the same from his discourse on “the Lord created me in the beginning of His ways”:— 


“The man Who died rose on the third day, and, when Mary was eager to lay hold of His holy limbs, He 
objected and cried Touch me not. For I am not yet ascended to my Father; but go to my brethren and say 
unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your Father and to my God and your God.’ Now the words I am 
not yet ascended to my Father,’ were not spoken by the Word and God, who came down from heaven, and 
was in the bosom of the Father, nor by the Wisdom which contains all created things, but were uttered by 
the man who was compacted of various limbs, who had risen from the dead, who had not yet after His 
death gone back to the Father, and was reserving for Himself the first fruits of His progress.” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“As he writes he expressly describes the man who was crucified as Lord of Glory, declaring Him to be Lord 
and Christ, just as the Apostles with one voice when speaking to Israel in the flesh say Therefore let all 
the house of Israel know assuredly that God hath made that same Jesus, Whom ye have crucified, both 
Lord and Christ.’ He so made Jesus Christ who suffered. He did not so make the Wisdom nor yet the Word 
who has the might of dominion from the beginning, but Him who was lifted up on high and stretched out 
His hands upon the Cross.” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“For if He is incorporeal and not subject to manual contact, nor apprehended by eyes of flesh, He 
undergoes no wound, He is not nailed by nails, He has no part in death, He is not hidden in the ground, 
He is not shut in a grave, He does not rise from a tomb.” 


Of the same from the same book:— 


“No man taketh it from me... . I have power to lay it down and I have power to take it again.’ If as God 
He had the double power, He yet yielded to them who were striving of evil counsel to destroy the temple, 
but by His resurrection He restored it in greater splendour. It is proved by incontrovertible evidence that 
He of Himself rose and renewed His own house, and the great work of the Son is to be ascribed to the 
divine Father; for the Son does not work without the Father, as is declared in the unimpeachable 
utterances of the holy Scriptures. Wherefore at one time the divine Parent is described as having raised 
the Christ from the dead, at another time the Son promises to raise His own temple. If then from what has 
previously been laid down the divine spirit of the Christ is proved to be impassible, in vain do the 
accursed assail the apostolic definitions. If Paul says that the Lord of Glory was crucified, clearly referring 
to the manhood, we must not on this account refer suffering to the divine. Why then do they put these two 
things together, saying that the Christ was crucified from infirmity?” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“But had it been becoming to attribute to Him any kind of infirmity, any one might have said that it was 
natural to attach these qualities to the manhood, though not to the fulness of the Godhead, or to the 
dignity of the highest wisdom, or to Him who according to Paul is described as God over all.” 


Of the same from the same book:— 


“This then is the manner of the infirmity according to which He is described by Paul as coming to death, 
for the man lives by God’s power when plainly associated with God’s spirit, since from the preceding 
statements He who is believed to be in Him is proved to be also the power of the Most High.” 


Of the same from the same:— 


“As by entering the Virgin’s womb He did not lessen His power, so neither by the fastening of His body to 
the wood of the cross is His spirit defiled. For when the body was crucified on high the divine Spirit of 
wisdom dwelt even within the body, trod in heavenly places, filled all the earth, reigned over the depths, 
visited and judged the soul of every man, and continued to do all that God continually does, for the 
wisdom that is on high is not prisoned and contained within bodily matter, just as moist and dry material 
are contained within their vessels and are contained by but do not contain them. But this wisdom, being a 
divine and ineffable power, embraces and confirms alike all that is within and all that is without the 
temple, and thence proceeding beyond comprehends and sways at once all matter.” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“But if the sun being a visible body, apprehended by the senses, endures everywhere such adverse 
influences without changing its order, or feeling any blow, be it small or great; can we suppose the 
incorporeal Wisdom to be defiled and to change its nature because its temple is nailed to the cross or 
destroyed or wounded or corrupted? The temple suffers, but the substance abides without spot, and 
preserves its entire dignity without defilement.” 


Of the same from his work on the titles of the Psalms of Degrees:— 


“The Father who is perfect, infinite, incomprehensible, and is incapable alike of adornment or 
disfigurement, receives no acquired glory; nor yet does His Word, who is God begotten of Him, through 
whom are angels and heaven and earth’s boundless bulk and all the form and matter of created things; 
but the man Christ raised from the dead is exalted and glorified to the open discomfiture of His foes.” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“They however who have lifted up hatred against Him, though they be fenced round with the forces of His 
foes, are scattered abroad, while the God and Word gloriously raised His own temple.” 


Of the same from his interpretation of the 92nd Psalm:— 


“Moreover the prophet Isaiah following the tracks of His sufferings, among other utterances exclaims 
with a mighty voice And we saw Him and He had no form nor beauty. His form was dishonoured and 
rejected among the sons of men,’ thus distinctly showing that the marks of indignity and the sufferings 
must be applied to the human but not to the divine. And immediately afterwards he adds Being a man 
under stroke, and able to bear infirmity.’ He it is who after suffering outrage was seen to have no form or 
comeliness, then again was changed and clothed with beauty, for the God dwelling in Him was not led like 


a lamb to death and slaughtered like a sheep, for His nature is invisible.” 
Testimony of the Holy Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, and confessor. 
From his letter to Epictetus:— 


“Whoever reached such a pitch of impiety as to think and say that the Godhead itself of one substance 
with the Father was circumcised, and from perfect became imperfect; and to deny that what was crucified 
on the tree was the body, asserting it on the contrary to be the very creative substance of wisdom?” 


Of the same from the same treatise:— 


“The Word associated with Himself and brought upon Himself what the humanity of the Word suffered, 
that we might be able to share in the Godhead of the Word. And marvellous it was that the sufferer and 
He who did not suffer were the same; sufferer in that His own body suffered and He was in it while 
suffering, but not suffering because the Word, being by nature God, was impassible. And He Himself the 
incorporeal was in the passible body, and the body contained in itself the impassible Word, destroying the 
infirmities of His body.” 


Of the same from the same letter:— 


“For being God and Lord of Glory, He was in the body ingloriously crucified; but the body suffered when 
smitten on the tree, and water and blood flowed from its side; but being temple of the Word, it was full of 
the Godhead. Wherefore when the sun saw its Creator suffering in His outraged body, it drew in its rays, 
and darkened the earth. And that very body with a mortal nature rose superior to its own nature, on 
account of the Word within it, and is no longer touched by its natural corruption, but clothed with the 
superhuman Word, became incorruptible.” 


Of the same from his greater discourse on the Faith:— 


“Was what rose from the dead, man or God? Peter, the Apostle, who knows better than we, interprets and 
say, and when they had fulfilled all that was written of Him they took Him down from the tree and laid 
Him in a sepulchre, but God raised Him from the dead.’ Now the dead body of Jesus which was taken 
down from the tree, which had been laid in a sepulchre, and entombed by Joseph of Arimathaea, is the 
very body which the Word raised, saying, Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.’ It is He 
who quickens all the dead, and quickened the man Christ Jesus, born of Mary, whom He assumed. For if 
while on the cross He raised corpses of the saints that had previously undergone dissolution, much more 
can God the everliving Word raise the body, which He wore, as says Paul, For the word of God is quick and 
powerful.’” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“Life then does not die, but quickens the dead; for as the light is not injured in a dark place, so life cannot 
suffer when it has visited a mortal nature, for the Godhead of the Word is immutable and invariable as the 
Lord says in the prophecy about Himself I am the Lord I change not.’” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“Living He cannot die but on the contrary quickens the dead. He is therefore, by the Godhead derived 
from the Father, a fount of light; but He that died, or rather rose from the dead, our intercessor, who was 
born of the Virgin Mary, whom the Godhead of the Word assumed for our sake, is man.” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“Tt came to pass that Lazarus fell sick and died; but the divine Man did not fall sick nor against His own 
will did He die, but of His own accord came to the dispensation of death, being strengthened by God the 
Word who dwelt within Him, and who said No man taketh it from me but I lay it down of myself. I have 
power to lay it down and I have power to take it again.’ The Godhead then which lays down and takes the 
life of man which He wore is of the Son, for in its completeness He assumed the manhood, in order that in 
its completeness He might quicken it, and, with it, the dead.” 


Of the same from his discourse against the Arians:— 


“When therefore the blessed Paul says the Father raised’ the Son from the dead’ John tells us that Jesus 
said Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it up . . . but He spake’ of His own body.’ So it is 
clear to them that take heed that at the raising of the body the Son is said by Paul to have been raised 
from the dead, for he refers what concerns the body to the Son’s person, and just so when he says the 
Father gave life to the Son’ it must be understood that the life was given to the Flesh. For if He Himself is 
life how can the life receive life?” 


Of the same from his work on the Incarnation:— 


“For when the Word was conscious that in no other way could the ruin of men be undone save by death to 
the uttermost, and it was impossible that the Word who is immortal and Son of the Father should die, to 
effect His end He assumes a body capable of death, that this body, being united to the Word, who is over 
all, might, in the stead of all, become subject to death, and because of the indwelling Word might remain 
incorruptible, and so by the grace of the resurrection corruption for the future might lose its power over 
men. Thus offering to death, as a sacrifice and victim free from every spot, the body which He had 
assumed, by His corresponding offering He straightway destroyed death’s power over all His kind; for 
being the Word of God above and beyond all men, He rightly offered and paid His own temple and bodily 
instrument, as a ransom for all souls due to death. And thus by means of the like (body) being associated 
with all men, the incorruptible Son of God rightly clothed all men with incorruption by the promise of the 
resurrection, for the corruption inherent in death no longer has any place with men, for the sake of the 
Word who dwelt in them by the means of the one body.” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“Wherefore, after His divine manifestations in His works, now also on behalf of all He offered sacrifice, 
yielding to death His own temple instead of all, that He might make all men irresponsible and free from 
the ancient transgression, and, exhibiting His own body as incorruptible firstfruits of the resurrection of 
mankind, might shew Himself stronger than death. For the body, as having a common substance—for it 
was a human body, although by a new miracle its constitution was of the Virgin alone—being mortal, died 
after the example of its like; but by the descent of the Word into it no longer suffered corruption, 
according to its own nature, but, on account of God the Word who dwelt within it, was delivered from 
corruption.” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“Whence, as I have said, since it was not possible for the Word being immortal to die, He took upon 
Himself a body capable of death, in order that He might offer this same body for all, and He Himself in His 
suffering on behalf of all through His descent into this body might destroy Him that hath the power of 
death.’“ 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“For the body in its passion, as is the nature of bodies, died, but it had the promise of incorruption 
through the Word that dwelt within it. For when the body died the Word was not injured; but He was 
Himself impassible, incorruptible, and immortal, as being God’s Word, and being associated with the body 
He kept from it the natural corruption of bodies, as says the Spirit to Him thou wilt not suffer thy Holy 
One to see corruption.’” 


The testimony of the holy Damasus, bishop of Rome:— 


“Tf any one say that, in the passion of the Cross, God the Son of God suffered pain, and not the flesh with 
the soul, which the form of the servant put on and assumed, as the Scripture saith, Let him be anathema.” 


Testimony of the holy Ambrosius, bishop of Milan. 
From his book on the Catholic faith:— 


“There are some men who have reached such a pitch of impiety as to think that the Godhead of the Lord 
was circumcised, and from perfect was made imperfect; and that the divine substance, Creator of all 
things, and not the flesh, was on the tree.” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“The flesh suffered; but the Godhead is free from death. He yielded His body to suffer according to the 
law of human nature. For how can God die, when the soul cannot die? Fear not,’ He says, them which kill 
the body but are not able to kill the soul.’ If then the soul cannot be slain how can the Godhead be made 
subject to death?” 


Testimony of the holy Basilius, bishop of Caesarea:— 


“Tt is perfectly well known to every one who has the least acquaintance with the meaning of the words of 
the Apostle that he is not delivering to us a mode of theology but is explaining the reasons of the 
oeconomy, for he says God hath made that same Jesus whom ye have crucified both Lord and Christ.’ Thus 
he is plainly directing his argument to His human and visible nature.” 


Testimony of the holy Gregorius, bishop of Nazianzus. 
From his letter to the blessed Nectarius, bishop of Constantinople:— 


“The saddest thing in what has befallen the churches is the boldness of the utterances of Apollinarius and 


his party. I cannot understand how your Holiness has allowed them to arrogate to themselves the power of 
assembling on the same terms with us.” 


And a little further on:— 


“T will no longer call this serious; it is indeed saddest of all that the only begotten God Himself, Judge of 
all who exist, the Prince of Life, the Destroyer of Death, is made by him mortal and alleged to receive 
suffering in His own Godhead. He represents the Godhead to have shared with the body in the dissolution 
of that three days death of the body, and so after the death to have been again raised by the Father.” 


Of the same from his former exposition to Cledonius:— 


“Tt is the contention of the Arians that the manhood was without a soul, that they may refer the passion to 
the Godhead and represent the same power as both moving the body and suffering.” 


Of the same from his discourse about the Son:— 


“Tt remained for us to treat of what was commanded Him and of His keeping the commandments and 
doing all things pleasing to Him; and further of His perfection, exaltation, and learning obedience by all 
that He suffered, His priesthood, His offering, His betrayal, His entreaty to Him that hath power to save 
Him from death, His agony, His bloody sweat, His prayer and similar manifestations, were it not clear to 
all that all these expressions in connexion with His Passion in no way signify the nature which was 
immutable and above suffering.” 


Of the same from his Easter Discourse (Or. ii.):— 


“Who is this that cometh from Edom?’ and from the earth, and how can the garments of the bloodless and 
bodiless be red as of one that treadeth in the wine-fat? Urge in reply the beauty of the garment of the 
body which suffered and was made beautiful in suffering, and was made splendid by the Godhead, than 
which nothing is lovelier nor more fair.” 


Testimony of Gregory, bishop of Nyssa. 
From his catechetical oration:— 


“And this is the mystery of the dispensation of God concerning the manhood and of the resurrection from 
the dead, not to prevent the soul from being separated from the body by death according to the necessary 
law of human nature, and to bring them together again through the resurrection.” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“The flesh which received the Godhead, and which through the resurrection was exalted with the 
Godhead, is not formed of another material, but of ours; so, just as in the case of our own body, the 
operation of one of the senses moves to general sensation the whole man united to that part, in like 
manner just as though all nature were one single animal, the resurrection of the part pervades the whole, 
being conveyed from the part to the whole by what is continuous and united in nature. What then do we 
find extraordinary in the mystery that the upright stoops to the fallen to raise up him that lies low?” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“Tt would be natural also in this part not to heed the one and neglect the other; but in the immortal to 
behold the human, and to be curiously exact about the diviner quality in the manhood.” 


Of the same from his work against Eunomius:— 


“Tis not the human nature which raises Lazarus to life. "Tis not the impassible power which sheds tears 
over the dead. The tear belongs to the man; the life comes from the very life. The thousands are not fed by 
human poverty; omnipotence does not hasten to the fig tree. Who was weary in the way, and who by His 
word sustains all the world without being weary? What is the brightness of His glory, what was pierced by 
the nails? What form is smitten in the passion, what is glorified for everlasting? The answer is plain and 
needs no interpretation.” 


Of the same from the same treatise:— 


“He blames them that refer the passion to the human nature. He wishes himself wholly to subject the 
Godhead itself to the passion, for the proposition being twofold and doubtful, whether the divinity or the 
humanity was concerned in the passion, the denial of the one becomes the positive condemnation of the 
other. While therefore they blame them who see the passion in the humanity, they will bestow unqualified 
praise on them that maintain the Divinity of the Son of God to be passible. But the point established by 
these means becomes a confirmation of their own absurdity of doctrine; for if, as they allege, the Godhead 
of the Son suffers while that of the Father in accordance with its substance is conserved in complete 


impassibility, it follows that the impassible nature is at variance with the nature which sustains suffering.” 
The testimony of the holy Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium. 


From his discourse on the text “Verily, verily I say unto you, he that heareth my word and believeth on 
Him that sent me hath everlasting life”:— 


“Whose then are the sufferings? Of the flesh. Therefore if you give to the flesh the suffering, give it also 
the lowly words; and ascribe the exalted words to Him to Whom you assign the miracles. For the God 
when He is in the act of working wonders naturally speaks in high and lofty language worthy of His works 
and the man when He is suffering fitly utters lowly words corresponding with His sufferings.” 


Of the same from his discourse on “My Father is greater than I”:— 


“But when you give the sufferings to the flesh and the miracles to God, you must of necessity, though 
unwillingly, give the lowly words to the man born of Mary, and the high and lofty words becoming God, to 
the Word who existed in the beginning. The reason why I utter sometimes lofty words and sometimes 
lowly is that by the lofty I may show the nobility of the indwelling Word, and by the lowly make known the 
infirmity of the lowly flesh. So at one time I call myself equal to the Father and at another I call the Father 
greater; and in this I am not inconsistent with myself, but I shew that I am God and man; God by the lofty 
and man by the lowly. And if you wish to know in what sense my Father is greater than I, I spoke in the 
flesh and not in the person of the Godhead.” 


Of the same from his discourse on “If it be possible let this cup pass from me”:— 


“Ascribe not then the sufferings of the flesh to the impassible God, for I, O heretic, am God, and man; God, 
as the miracles prove; man as is shewn by the sufferings. Since then I am God and man, tell me, who was 
it who suffered? If God suffered, you have spoken blasphemy; but if the flesh suffered, why do you not 
attribute the passion to Him to whom you ascribe the dread? For while one is suffering another feels on 
dread; while man is being crucified God is not troubled.” 


Of the same from his discourse against the Arians:— 


“And not to prolong what I am saying, I will shortly ask you, O heretic, did He who was begotten of God 
before the ages suffer, or Jesus who was born of David in the last days? If the Godhead suffered, thou hast 
spoken blasphemy; if, as the truth is, the manhood suffered, for what reason do you hesitate to attribute 
the passion to man?” 


Of the same from his discourse concerning the Son:— 


“Peter said, God hath made this Jesus both Lord and Christ’ and said too, this Jesus whom ye crucified 
God hath raised up.’ Now it was the manhood, not the Godhead, which became a corpse, and He who 
raised it was the Word, the power of God, who said in the Gospel, Destroy this temple and in three days I 
will raise it up.’ So when it is said that God hath made Him who became a corpse and rose from the dead 
both Lord and Christ, what is meant is the flesh, and not the Godhead of the Son.” 


Of the same from his discourse on “The Son can do nothing of Himself”:— 


“For He had not such a nature as that His life could be held by corruption, since His Godhead was not 
forcibly reduced to suffering. For how could it? But the manhood was renewed in incorruption. So he says 
For this mortal must put on immortality and this corruptible must put on incorruption.’ You observe the 
accuracy; he points distinctly to this mortal’ that you may not entertain the idea of the resurrection of any 
other flesh.” 


Testimony of the holy Flavianus, bishop of Antioch. 
On Easter Day:— 


“Wherefore also the cross is boldly preached by us, and the Lord’s death confessed among us, though in 
nothing did the Godhead suffer, for the divine is impassible, but the dispensation was fulfilled by the 
body.” 


Of the same on Judas the traitor:— 

“When therefore you hear of the Lord being betrayed, do not degrade the divine dignity to insignificance, 
nor attribute to divine power the sufferings of the body. For the divine is impassible and invariable. For if 
through His love to mankind He took on Him the form of a servant, He underwent no change in nature. 
But being what He ever was, he yielded the divine body to experience death.” 

Testimony of Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria. 


From his Heortastic Volume:— 


“Of unreasoning beings the souls are not taken and replaced: they share in the corruption of the bodies, 
and are dissolved into dust. But after the Saviour at the time of the cross had taken the soul from His own 
body, He restored it to the body again when He rose from the dead. To assure us of this He uttered the 
words of the psalmist, the predictive exclamation, Thou wilt not leave my soul in Hell nor suffer thine Holy 
One to see corruption.’” 


Testimony of the blessed Gelasius, bishop of Caesarea in Palestine:— 


“He was bound, He was wounded, He was crucified, He was handled, He was marked with scars, He 
received a lance’s wound, and all these indignities were undergone by the body born of Mary, while that 
which was begotten from the Father before the ages none was able to harm, for the Word had no such 
nature. For how can any one constrain Godhead? How wound it? How make red with blood the 
incorporeal nature? How surround it with grave bands? Grant now what you cannot contravene and, 
constrained by invincible reason, honour Godhead.” 


Testimony of the holy John, bishop of Constantinople. 
From his discourse on the words “My Father worketh hitherto and I work”:— 


“What sign shewest Thou unto us seeing that Thou doest these things?’ What then does He reply Himself? 
Destroy this temple,’ He says, and in three days I will raise it up,’ speaking of His own body, but they did 
not understand Him.” 


And a little further on:— 


“Why does not the evangelist pass this by? Why did he add the correction, But He spake of the temple of 
his body’? for He did not say destroy this body,’ but temple’ that He might shew the indwelling God. 
Destroy this temple which is far more excellent than that of the Jews. The Jewish temple contained the 
Law; this temple contains the Lawgiver; the former the letter that killeth; the latter the spirit that giveth 
life.” 


Of the same from the discourse “That what was spoken and done in humility was not so done and spoken 
on account of infirmity of power but different dispensations”:— 


“How then does He say If it be possible’? He is pointing out to us the infirmity of the human nature, which 
did not choose to be torn away from this present life, but stepped back and shrank on account of the love 
implanted in it by God in the beginning for the present life. If then when the Lord Himself so often spoke 
in such terms, some have dared to say that He did not take flesh, what would they have said if none of 
these words had been spoken by Him?” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“Observe how they spoke of His former age. Ask the heretic the question Does God dread? Does He draw 
back? Does He shrink? Does He sorrow? and if he says yes, stand off from him for the future, rank him 
down below with the devil, aye lower even than the devil, for even the devil will not dare to say this. But, 
should he say that each of these things is unworthy of God, reply—neither does God pray; for apart from 
these it will be yet another absurdity should the words be the words of God, for the words indicate not 
only an agony, but also two wills; one of the Son and another of the Father, opposed to one another. For 
the words Not as I will, but as Thou wilt,’ are the words of one indicating this.” 


Of the same from the same work:— 


“For if this be spoken of the Godhead there arises a certain contradiction, and many absurdities are 
thereby produced. If on the contrary it be spoken of the flesh, the expressions are reasonable, and no fault 
can be found with them. For the unwillingness of the flesh to die incurs no condemnation; such is the 
nature of the flesh and He exhibits all the properties of the flesh except sin, and indeed in full abundance, 
so as to stop the mouths of the heretics. When therefore He says If it be possible let this cup pass from 
me’ and not as I will but as Thou wilt,’ He only shews that He is really clothed with the flesh which fears 
death, for it is the nature of the flesh to fear death, to draw back and to suffer agony. Now He leaves it 
abandoned and stripped of its own activity, that by shewing its weakness He may convince us also of its 
nature. Sometimes however He conceals it, because He was not mere man.” 


Testimony of Severianus, bishop of Gabala. 

From his discourse on the seals:— 

“The Jews withstand the apparent, ignorant of the non-apparent; they crucify the flesh; they do not 
destroy the Godhead. For if my words are not destroyed together with the letter which is the clothing of 


speech, how could God the Word, the fount of life, die together with the flesh? The passion belongs to the 
body, but impassibility to the dignity.” 


They keep them all to themselves, then, and take them for granted; and so these tragedies, (worse than 
those) of Thyestes or OEdipus, do not at all come forth to light, nor find their way to the public. Even more 
voracious bites take nothing away from the credit of such as are initiated, whether servants or masters. If, 
however, none of these allegations can be proved to be true, how incalculable must be esteemed the 
grandeur (of that religion) which is manifestly not overbalanced even by the burden of these vast 
atrocities! O ye heathen; who have and deserve our pity, behold, we set before you the promise which our 
sacred system offers. It guarantees eternal life to such as follow and observe it; on the other hand, it 
threatens with the eternal punishment of an unending fire those who are profane and hostile; while to 
both classes alike is preached a resurrection from the dead. We are not now concerned about the doctrine 
of these (verities), which are discussed in their proper place. Meanwhile, however, believe them, even as 
we do ourselves, for I want to know whether you are ready to reach them, as we do, through such crimes. 
Come, whosoever you are, plunge your sword into an infant; or if that is another’s office, then simply gaze 
at the breathing creature dying before it has lived; at any rate, catch its fresh blood in which to steep your 
bread; then feed yourself without stint; and whilst this is going on, recline. Carefully distinguish the 
places where your mother or your sister may have made their bed; mark them well, in order that, when 
the shades of night have fallen upon them, putting of course to the test the care of every one of you, you 
may not make the awkward mistake of alighting on somebody else: you would have to make an 
atonement, if you failed of the incest. When you have effected all this, eternal life will be in store for you. I 
want you to tell me whether you think eternal life worth such a price. No, indeed, you do not believe it: 
even if you did believe it, I maintain that you would be unwilling to give (the fee); or if willing, would be 
unable. But why should others be able if you are unable? Why should you be able if others are unable? 
What would you wish impunity (and) eternity to stand you in? Do you suppose that these (blessings) can 
be bought by us at any price? Have Christians teeth of a different sort from others? Have they more ample 
jaws? Are they of different nerve for incestuous lust? I trow not. It is enough for us to differ from you in 
condition by truth alone. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE CALUMNY AGAINST THE CHRISTIANS ILLUSTRATED IN THE DISCOVERY OF PSAMMETICHUS. REFUTATION 
OF THE STORY 


We are indeed said to be the “third race” of men. What, a dog-faced race? Or broadly shadow-footed? Or 
some subterranean Antipodes? If you attach any meaning to these names, pray tell us what are the first 
and the second race, that so we may know something of this “third.” Psammetichus thought that he had 
hit upon the ingenious discovery of the primeval man. He is said to have removed certain new-born infants 
from all human intercourse, and to have entrusted them to a nurse, whom he had previously deprived of 
her tongue, in order that, being completely exiled from all sound of the human voice, they might form 
their speech without hearing it; and thus, deriving it from themselves alone, might indicate what that first 
nation was whose speech was dictated by nature. Their first utterance was Bekkos, a word which means 
“bread” in the language of Phrygia: the Phrygians, therefore, are supposed to be the first of the human 
race. But it will not be out of place if we make one observation, with a view to show how your faith 
abandons itself more to vanities than to verities. Can it be, then, at all credible that the nurse retained her 
life, after the loss of so important a member, the very organ of the breath of life,—cut out, too, from the 
very root, with her throat mutilated, which cannot be wounded even on the outside without danger, and 
the putrid gore flowing back to the chest, and deprived for so long a time of her food? Come, even 
suppose that by the remedies of a Philomela she retained her life, in the way supposed by wisest persons, 
who account for the dumbness not by cutting out the tongue, but from the blush of shame; if on such a 
supposition she lived, she would still be able to blurt out some dull sound. And a shrill inarticulate noise 
from opening the mouth only, without any modulation of the lips, might be forced from the mere throat, 
though there were no tongue to help. This, it is probable, the infants readily imitated, and the more so 
because it was the only sound; only they did it a little more neatly, as they had tongues; and then they 
attached to it a definite signification. Granted, then, that the Phrygians were the earliest race, it does not 
follow that the Christians are the third. For how many other nations come regularly after the Phrygians? 
Take care, however, lest those whom you call the third race should obtain the first rank, since there is no 
nation indeed which is not Christian. Whatever nation, therefore, was the first, is nevertheless Christian 
now. It is ridiculous folly which makes you say we are the latest race, and then specifically call us the 
third. But it is in respect of our religion, not of our nation, that we are supposed to be the third; the series 
being the Romans, the Jews, and the Christians after them. Where, then, are the Greeks? or if they are 
reckoned amongst the Romans in regard to their superstition (since it was from Greece that Rome 
borrowed even her gods), where at least are the Egyptians, since these have, so far as I know, a 
mysterious religion peculiar to themselves? Now, if they who belong to the third race are so monstrous, 
what must they be supposed to be who preceded them in the first and the second place? 


CHAPTER IX 


THE CHRISTIANS ARE NOT THE CAUSE OF PUBLIC CALAMITIES: THERE WERE SUCH TROUBLES BEFORE 
CHRISTIANITY 


But why should I be astonished at your vain imputations? Under the same natural form, malice and folly 


See then how they whose husbandry is in the East and in the West, as well as in the South and in the 
North, have all been shewn by us to condemn your vain heresy, and all openly to proclaim the 
impassibility of the divine Nature. See how both tongues, I mean both Greek and Latin, make one 
harmonious confession about the things of God. 


Eran.—I am myself astonished at their harmony, but I observe a considerable difference in the terms they 
use. 


Orth.—Do not be angry. The very force of their fight against their adversaries is the cause of their 
seeming immoderate. The same thing is to be observed in the case of planters; when they see a plant bent 
one way or another, they are not satisfied with bringing it to a straight line, but bend it still further in the 
opposite direction, that by its being bent still further from the straight it may attain its upright stature. 
But that you may know that the very promoters and supporters of this manifold heresy strive to surpass 
even the heretics of old by the greatness of their blasphemies, listen once more to the writings of 
Apollinarius which proclaim the impassibility of the divine nature, and confess the passion to be of the 
body. 


Testimony of Apollinarius. 
From his summary:— 


“John spoke of the temple which was destroyed, namely the body of Him that raised it, and the body is 
entirely united to Him and He is not another among them. And if the body of the Lord was one with the 
Lord, the properties of the body were constituted His properties on account of the body.” 


And again:— 


“And the truth is that His conjunction with the body does not take place by circumscription of the Word, so 
that He has nothing beyond His incorporation. Wherefore even in death immortality abides with Him; for 
if He transcends this composition, so does He also the dissolution. Now death is dissolution. But He was 
not comprehended in the composition; had He been so, the universe would have been made void; nor in 
the dissolution did He, like the soul, suffer the deprivation which succeeds dissolution.” 


And again:— 


“As the Saviour says that the dead bodies go forth from their tombs, though their souls do not go forth 
thence, just so He says that He Himself will rise from the dead, although it is only His body that rises.” 


In another similar work he writes:— 


“Of man is the rising from the dead; of God is the raising. Now Christ both rose and raised, for He was 
God and man. Had the Christ been only man He would not have quickened the dead, and if He had been 
only God, He would not on His own account apart from the Father have quickened any of the dead. But 
Christ did both; the same being is both God and man. If the Christ had been only man He would not have 
saved the world; if He had been only God He would not have saved it through suffering, but Christ did 
both, so He is God and man. If the Christ had been only man or if only God He could not have been a 
Mediator between men and God.” 


And a little further on:— 


“Now flesh is an instrument of life fitted to the capacity for suffering in accordance with the divine will. 
Words are not proper to the Flesh, nor are deeds. Being made subject to the capacity for suffering, as is 
natural to the flesh, it prevails over the suffering because it is the flesh of God.” 


And again a little further on:— 


“The Son took flesh of the Virgin and travelled to the world. This flesh He filled with the Holy Ghost to the 
sanctification of us all. So He delivered death to death and destroyed death through the resurrection to 
the raising of us all.” 


From his tract concerning the faith:— 


“Since the passions are concerned with the flesh His power possessed its own impassibility, so to refer the 
passion to the power is an impious error.” 


And in his tract about the incarnation he further writes:— 


“Here then He shews that it was the same man who rose from the dead and God who reigns over all 
creation.” 


You see now that one of the professors of vain heresy plainly preaches the impassibility of the Godhead, 
calls the body a temple, and persists in maintaining that this body was raised by God the Word. 


Eran.—I have heard and I am astonished; and I am really ashamed that our doctrines should appear less 
tenable than the innovation of Apollinarius. 


Orth.—But I will bring you a witness from yet another heretical herd distinctly preaching the impassibility 
of the Godhead of the only begotten. 


Eran.—Whom do you mean? 
Orth.—You have probably heard of Eusebius the Phoenician, who was bishop of Emesa by Lebanon. 
Eran.—I have met with some of his writings, and found him to be a supporter of the doctrines of Arius. 


Orth.—Yes; he did belong to that sect, but in his endeavour to prove that the Father was greater than the 
only begotten he declares the Godhead of the depreciated Son to be impassible and for this opinion he 
contended with long and extraordinary perseverance. 


Eran.—I should be very much obliged if you would quote his words too. 


Orth.—To comply with your wish I will adduce somewhat longer evidence. Now listen to what he says, and 
fancy that the man himself is addressing us. 


Testimony of Eusebius of Emesa:— 


“Wherefore does he fear death? Lest he suffer anything from death? For what was death to Him? Was it 
not the severance of the power from the flesh? Did the power receive a nail that it should fear? If our soul 
suffers not the body’s infirmities when united with it, but the eye grows blind and yet the mind retains its 
force; and a foot is cut off and yet the reasoning power does not halt—and this nature evidences, and the 
Lord sets His seal on, in the words Fear not them which kill the body but are not able to kill the soul’ (and 
if they cannot kill the soul, it is not because they do not wish, but because they are not able, though they 
would like to make the soul share the suffering of the body yoked with it)—shall He who created the soul 
and formed the body suffer as the body suffers, although He does take upon Himself the body’s 
sufferings? But Christ suffered for us, and we lie not. And the bread that I will give is my flesh.’ This He 
gave for us. 


“That which can be mastered was mastered; that which can be crucified was crucified, but He that had 
power alike to dwell in it and to leave it said Father into thy hands I commend my Spirit,’ not into the 
hands of them who were trying to hasten His death. I am not fond of controversy; I rather avoid it; with all 
gentleness I wish to enquire into the points at issue between us as between brothers. Do not I say truly 
that the power could not be subject to the sufferings of the flesh? I say nothing; let him who will say what 
the power suffered. Did it fail? See the danger. Was it extinct? See the blasphemy. Did it no longer exist? 
This is the death of power. Tell me what can so master it that it suffered and I withdraw. But, if you cannot 
tell me, why do you object to my not telling you? What you cannot tell me, that it did not receive. Drive a 
nail into a soul and I will admit that it can be driven into power. But it was in sympathy. Tell me what you 
mean by in sympathy.’ As a nail went into the flesh, so pain into the power. Let us understand was in 
sympathy’ in this sense. Then pain was felt by the power which was not smitten. For pain always follows 
on suffering. But if a body often despises pain while the mind is sound, on account of the vigour of its 
thought, then in this case let some one explain impartially what suffered and what suffered with or was in 
sympathy. What then? Did not Christ die for us? How did He die? Father, into thy hands I commend my 
Spirit.’ The Spirit departed; the body remained; the body remained without breath. Did He not die then? 
He died for us. The Shepherd offered the sheep, the Priest offered the sacrifice, He gave Himself for us. 
He that spared not His own Son but delivered Him up for us all.’ I do not reject the words, but I want the 
meaning of the words. The Lord says that the bread of God came down from Heaven, and though I cannot 
express it more clearly on account of the mysteries, He says in explanation It is my flesh.’ Did the flesh of 
the Son come down from heaven? No. How then does He say, and that in explanation, the bread of God 
lives and came down from Heaven? He refers the properties of the power to the flesh, because the power 
which assumed the flesh came down from heaven. Change the terms then; He refers to the power what 
the flesh suffers. How did Christ suffer for us? He was spat upon, He was smitten on the cheek, they put a 
crown about His brow, His hands and feet were pierced. All these sufferings were of the body, but they are 
referred to Him that dwelt therein. Throw a stone at the Emperor’s statue. What is the cry? You have 
insulted the Emperor.’ Tear the Emperor’s robe. What is the cry? You have rebelled against the Emperor.’ 
Crucify Christ’s body. What is the cry? Christ died for us.’ But what need of me and thee? Let us go to the 
Evangelists. How have you received from the Lord how the Lord died? They read Father into thy hands I 
commend my Spirit.’ The Spirit on high, the body on the Cross for us. So far as His body is attributed to 
Himself He offered the sheep.” 


Of the same from the same book:— 


“He came to save our nature; not to destroy His own. If I consent to say that a camel flies, you directly 
count it strange, because it does not fit in with its nature; and you are quite right. And if I say that men 
live in the sea you will not accept it; you are quite right. It is contrary to nature. As then if I say strange 


things about these natures you count it strange; if I say that the Power which was before the ages, by 
nature incorporeal, in dignity impassible, which exists with the Father and by the Father’s side, on His 
right hand and in glory, if I say that this incorporeal nature suffers, will you not stop your ears? If you will 
not stop your ears when you hear this, I shall stop my heart. Can we do anything to an angel? Smite him 
with a sword? Or cut him in pieces? Why do I say to an angel? Can we to a soul? Does a soul receive a 
nail? A soul is neither cut nor burnt. Do you ask why? Because it was so created. Are His works impassible 
and He Himself passible? I do not reject the oeconomy; on the contrary, I welcome the ill-treatment. 
Christ died for us and was crucified. So it is written; so the nature admitted. I do not blot out the words 
nor do I blaspheme the nature. But this is not true. Very well, then let something truer be said. The 
teacher is a benefactor, never harsh, never an enemy, unless the pupil be headstrong. Have you anything 
good to say? My ears are gratefully open. Does any one want to quarrel? Let him quarrel at his leisure. 
Could the Jews crucify the Son of God and make the power itself a dead body? Can the living die? The 
death of this power is its failure. Even when we die, our body is left. But if we make that power a dead 
body we reduce it to non-existence. I am afraid you cannot hear. If the body die, the soul is separated from 
it and remains; but if the soul die, since it has no body, it altogether ceases to exist. A soul by dying 
altogether ceases to be. For the death of the immortals is a contradiction of their existence. Consider the 
alternative; for I do not dare even to mention it. We say these things as we understand them, but if any 
one is contentions, we lay down no law. But I know one thing, that every man must reap the fruit of his 
opinions. Each man comes to God and brings before Him what he has said and thought about Him. Do not 
suppose that God reads books, or is troubled by having to recollect what you said or who heard you: all is 
made manifest. The judge is on the throne. Paulus is brought before Him. Thou saidst I was a man; thou 
hast no life with Me. Thou knewest not Me; I know not thee.’ Up comes another. Thou saidst I was one of 
the things that are created. Thou knewest not My dignity; I know not thee.’ Up comes another. Thou saidst 
that I did not assume a body. Thou madest light of My grace. Thou shalt not share My immortality.’ Up 
comes another. Thou saidst that I was not born of a Virgin to save the body of the Virgin; thou shalt not be 
saved.’ Each one reaps the fruit of his opinions about the faith.” 


You see the other sect of your teachers, in which you supposed that you had learnt the suffering of the 
Godhead of the only Begotten, abhors this blasphemy, preaches the impassibility of the Godhead, and 
quits the ranks of them who dare to attribute the passion to it. 


Eran.—Yes; I am astonished at the conflict, and I admire the man’s sense and opinions. 


Orth.—Then, my good Sir, imitate the bees. As you flit in mental flight about the meads of the divine 
Scripture, among the fair flowers of these illustrious Fathers, build us in your heart the honey-comb of the 
faith. If haply you find anywhere herbage bitter and not fit to eat, like these fellows Apollinarius and 
Eusebius, but still not quite without something that may be meet for making honey, it is reasonable that 
you should sip the sweet and leave the poisonous behind, like bees who lighting often on baneful bushes 
leave all the deadly bane behind and gather all the good. We give you this advice, dear friend, in brotherly 
kindness. Receive it and you will do well. And if you hearken not we will say to you in the word of the 
apostle “We are pure.” We have spoken, as the prophet says, what we have been commanded. 


DEMONSTRATIONS BY SYLLOGISMS 


THAT GOD THE WORD IS IMMUTABLE 


1. We have confessed one substance of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and have agreed that 
it is immutable. If then there is one substance of the Trinity, and it is immutable, then the only begotten 
Son, who is one person of the Trinity, is immutable. And, if He is immutable, He was not made flesh by 
mutation, but is said to have been made flesh after taking flesh. 


2. If God the Word was made flesh by undergoing mutation into flesh, then He is not immutable. For no 
one in his senses would call that which undergoes alteration immutable. And if He is mutable He is not of 
one substance with Him that begat Him. How indeed is it possible for one part of an uncompounded 
substance to be mutable and the other immutable? If we grant this we shall fall headlong into the 
blasphemy of Arius and Eunomius, who assert that the Son is of another substance. 


3. If the Lord is consubstantial with the Father, and the Son was made flesh by undergoing change into 
flesh, then the substance is at once mutable and immutable, which blasphemy if any one has the 
hardihood to maintain, he will no doubt make it worse by his blasphemy against the Father, for inasmuch 
as the Father shares the same substance, he will assuredly call Him mutable. 


4. It is written in the divine Scriptures that God the Word took flesh, and also a soul. And the most divine 
Evangelist says the Word was made flesh. We must therefore perforce do one of two things: either we 
must admit the mutation of the Word into flesh, and reject all divine Scripture, both Old and New, as 
teaching lies, or in obedience to the divine Scripture, we must confess the assumption of the flesh, 
banishing mutation from our thoughts, and piously regarding the word of the Evangelist. This latter we 
must do inasmuch as we confess the nature of God the Word to be immutable, and have countless 
testimonies to the assumption of the flesh. 


5. That which inhabits a tabernacle is distinct from the tabernacle which is inhabited. The Evangelist calls 
the flesh a tabernacle, and says that God the Word tabernacled therein. “The Word,” he says, “was made 
flesh and dwelt among us.” Now if He was made flesh by mutation, He did not dwell in flesh. But we have 
been taught that He dwelt in flesh; for the same Evangelist in another place calls His body a temple. We 
must therefore believe the Evangelist’s explanation and interpretation of what to some seemed 
ambiguous. 


6. If when the Evangelist wrote “the Word was made flesh” he had added nothing which could remove the 
ambiguity, perhaps the controversy about the passage might have had some reasonable excuse, from the 
obscurity of the terms used. But since he immediately went on to say “and dwelt in us,” the combatants 
contend to no purpose. The former clause is explained by the latter. 


7. The immutability of God the Word is plainly proclaimed by the most wise Evangelist, for after saying 
“the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us,” he immediately adds, “And we beheld His glory, the glory 
as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” But if, according to the foolish, He had 
undergone mutation into flesh, He would not have remained what He was, but if even when enveloped in 
the flesh He emitted the rays of His Father’s nobility, it follows that the nature which He has is immutable, 
and it shines even in the body and sends abroad the brightness of the nature which is unseen. For that 
light nothing can dim. “For the light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it not,” as 
saith the very divine John. 


8. The illustrious Evangelist was desirous of explaining the glory of the only-begotten, but was unable to 
carry out his purpose. He therefore shews it by His fellowship with the Father. For he says He is of that 
nature; just as though any one to persons beholding Joseph sunk in a slavery inconsistent with his rank, 
and unaware of the splendour of his descent, were to point out that Jacob was his father, and his 
forefather Abraham. So in this sense the Evangelist said that when He dwelt among us He did not dim the 
glory of His nature, “For we beheld His glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father.” So if even 
when He was made flesh it was plain who He was, then He remained who he was, and did not undergo the 
mutation into flesh. 


9. We have confessed that God the Word took not a body only but also a soul. Why then did the divine 
Evangelist omit in this place mention of the soul and mention the flesh alone? Is it not plain that he 
exhibited the visible nature and by its means signified the nature united to it? For the mention of the soul 
is understood of course in that of the flesh. For when we hear the prophet saying “Let all flesh bless His 
holy name,” we do not understand the prophet to be exhorting bodies of flesh without souls, but believe 
the whole to be summoned to give praise in the summoning of a part. 


10. The words “the Word was made flesh” are plainly indicative not of mutation, but of His unspeakable 
loving-kindness. For after the illustrious Evangelist had said “in the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God and the Word was God,” and had declared Him to be Creator of the visible and 
invisible, and had called Him life and true light, adding other similar expressions, and had spoken 
concerning the Godhead in such terms as human reason can take in and the language at its command can 
express, he went on “And the Word was made flesh,” as though smitten with amazement and astounded at 
the boundless loving-kindness. His existence is eternal; He is God; He made all things; He is source of 
eternal life and of true light; and on account of the salvation of men He put about Him the tabernacle of 
flesh. And He was supposed to be only that which He appeared. So for this reason he did not even 
mention a soul but only the perishable and mortal flesh. Of the soul as being immortal he said nothing in 
order to exhibit the boundlessness of the kindness. 


11. The divine Apostle calls the Lord Christ seed of Abraham. But if this is true, as true it is, then God the 
Word was not changed into flesh, but took on Him the seed of Abraham, according to the teaching of the 
Apostle himself. 


12. God swore to David that of the fruit of his loins, according to the flesh, He would raise up the Christ, 
as the prophet said and as the great Peter interpreted. But if God the Word was called Christ after 
mutation into flesh, we shall nowhere find the truth in the oaths. Yet we have been taught that God cannot 
lie; nay rather is Himself the truth. Therefore God the Word did not undergo change into flesh, but in 
accordance with the promise, took firstfruits of David’s seed. 


PROOFS THAT THE UNION WAS WITHOUT CONFUSION 


1. Those who believe that after the union there was one nature both of Godhead and of manhood, destroy 
by this reasoning the peculiarities of the natures; and their destruction involves denial of either nature. 
For the confusion of the united natures prevents us from recognising either that flesh is flesh or that God 
is God. But if even after the union the difference of the united natures is clear, it follows that there is no 
confusion and that the union is without confusion. And if this is confessed then the Master Christ is not 
one nature, but one Son shewing either nature unimpaired. 


2. We too assert the union, and ourselves confess that it took place at the conception; if then by the union 


the natures were mixed and confounded, how was the flesh after the birth not seen to possess any new 
quality, but exhibited the human character, preserved the dimensions of the babe, was wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, and sucked a mother’s breast? And if all this did not come to pass in mere phantasy 
and seeming, then they admit of neither phantasy nor seeming; then what was seen was truly a body. And 
if this be granted then the natures were not confounded by the union, but each remained unimpaired. 


3. The authors of this patchwork and incongruous heresy at one time assert that God the Word was made 
flesh, and at another declare that the flesh underwent a change into nature of Godhead. Either statement 
is futile and vain and full of falsehood, for if God the Word, as they argue, was made flesh, why then do 
they call Him God, and this alone, and refuse to name Him man as well, and find great fault with us who 
in addition to confessing Him as God also call Him man? But if the flesh was changed into the nature of 
Godhead, wherefore do they substitute the antitypes of the body? For the type is superfluous when the 
reality is destroyed. 


4. An incorporeal nature is not corporeally circumcised, but the word corporeally is added on account of 
the spiritual circumcision of the heart; so then the circumcision is of a body; but the Master Christ is 
circumcised after the union. And if this is granted then the argument of the confusion is confuted. 


5. We have learnt that the Saviour Christ hungered and thirsted, and we have believed that this was so 
really and not in seeming, but such conditions belong not to a bodiless nature but to a body. The Master 
Christ then had a body which before the resurrection was affected according to its nature. And to this the 
divine Apostle bears testimony when he says “For we have not an High Priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities but was in all points tempted like as we are yet without sin.” For the sin 
is not of the nature but of the evil will. 


6. Of the divine nature the prophet David says, “Behold He that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor 
sleep.” But the narrative of the Evangelist describes the Master Christ as sleeping in the boat. Now not 
sleeping and being asleep are two contrary ideas, so the prophet contradicts the Gospels if, as they argue, 
the Master Christ was God alone. There is no contradiction, for both prophecies and gospels flow from 
one and the same spirit. The Master Christ therefore had a body, akin to all other bodies, affected by the 
need of sleep. So the argument for the confusion is proved a fable. 


7. Of the divine nature the prophet Isaiah said, “He shall neither be hungry nor weary” and so on. But the 
Evangelist says “Jesus being weary with his journey sat thus on the well;” and “shall not be weary” is 
contrary to “being weary.” Therefore the prophecy is contrary to the narrative of the gospels. But they are 
not contrary, for both are of one God. Not being weary is of the uncircumscribed nature which fills all 
things. But moving from place to place is of the circumscribed nature; and when that which moves is 
constrained to travel it is subject to the weariness of the wayfarer. Therefore what walked and was weary 
was a body, for the union did not confound the natures. 


8. To the divine Paul when shut up in prison the Master Christ said “Be not afraid Paul” and so on. But the 
same Christ, who drove away Paul’s fear, Himself so feared, as testifies the blessed Luke that He sweated 
from all His body drops of blood, and with them sprinkled all the ground about His body, and was 
strengthened by angelic succour, and these statements are opposed to one another, for how can fearing be 
other than contrary to driving away fear? Yet they are not contrary. For the same Christ is by nature God 
and man; as God He strengthens them that need consolation; as man He receives consolation through an 
angel. And although the Godhead and the Spirit were present as an anointing, the body and the soul were 
not then supported either by the Godhead united to them or by the Holy Ghost, but this service was 
entrusted to an angel in order to exhibit the infirmity both of the soul and of the body and that through 
the infirmity might be seen the natures of the infirm. Now these things plainly happened by the 
permission of the divine nature, that, among them that were to live in future times, believers in the 
assumption of the soul and of the body might be vindicated by these demonstrations, and their opponents 
by plain proof convicted. If then the union was effected by the conception, and, as they argue, made both 
natures one, how could the properties of the natures continue unimpaired, the soul agonize, and the body 
sweat so as to sweat bloody drops from excess of fear? But if the one is natural to the body and the other 
to the soul, then the union did not effect one nature of flesh and Godhead, but one Son appeared shewing 
forth in Himself both the human and the divine. 


9. Should they say that after the resurrection the body underwent mutation into Godhead they may 
properly be answered thus. Even after the resurrection the body was seen circumscribed with hands and 
feet and all the body’s parts; it was tangible and visible; it had wounds and scars, as it had before the 
resurrection. One then of two alternatives must be maintained. Either these parts must be attributed to 
the divine nature, if the body when changed into the divine nature had these parts; or on the other hand it 
must be confessed that the body remained within the bounds of its own nature. Now the divine nature is 
simple and incomposite, but the body is composite and divided into many parts; therefore it was not 
changed into the nature of Godhead, but even after the resurrection though immortal, incorruptible and 
full of divine glory, it remains a body with its own circumscription. 


10. To the unbelieving apostles the Lord after His resurrection shewed His hands, His feet, and the prints 
of the nails; then further to teach them that what they saw was not a vision He added “a spirit hath not 


flesh and bones as ye see me have.” Therefore the body was not changed into spirit it was flesh and bones 
and hands and feet. Consequently even after the resurrection the body remained a body. 


11. The divine nature is invisible, but the thrice blessed Stephen said that he saw the Lord, so even after 
the resurrection the Lord’s body is a body, and it was seen by the victorious Stephen, since the divine 
nature cannot be seen. 


12. If all mankind shall see the Son of man coming on the clouds of heaven, according to the Lord’s own 
words, and He said to Moses “No man shall see me and live,” and both are true, then He will come with 
the body with which He ascended into heaven. For that body is visible, and of this the angel spoke to the 
Apostles “This same Jesus which is taken up from you into Heaven shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen Him go into Heaven.” If this is true, as true it is, then there is not one nature of flesh and Godhead, 
but the union is without confusion. 


PROOF THAT THE DIVINITY OF THE SAVIOUR IS IMPASSIBLE 


1. Alike by the divine Scripture and by the holy Fathers assembled at Nicaea we have been taught to 
confess that the Son is of one substance with God the Father. The impassibility of the Father is also taught 
by the nature and proclaimed by the divine Scripture. We shall then further confess the Son to be 
impassible, for this definition is enforced by the identity of substance. Whenever then we hear the divine 
Scripture proclaiming the cross and the death of the Master Christ we attribute the passion to the flesh, 
for in no wise is the Godhead, being by nature impassible, capable of suffering. 


2. “All things that the Father hath are mine” says the Master Christ, and one out of all is impassibility. If 
therefore as God He is impassible, He suffered as man. For the divine nature does not undergo suffering. 


3. The Lord said “the bread which I will give is my flesh which I will give for the life of the world,” and 
again “I am the good shepherd and know my sheep and am known of mine... . and I lay down my life for 
the sheep.” So body and soul are both given by the good shepherd for the sheep who have soul and body. 


4. The nature of men is compounded of body and soul. But it sinned and stood in need of a sacrifice free 
from every spot. So the Creator took a body and a soul, and keeping them clean from the stains of sin for 
men’s bodies gave His body and for their souls His soul. If this is true, and true it is, for these are words of 
truth itself, then wild and blasphemous are they who ascribe passion to the divine nature. 


5. The blessed Paul called the Christ “the first born of the dead;” and I suppose the first born has the 
same nature as they of whom He is called first born. As man then He is first born of the dead, for He first 
destroyed the pangs of death and gave to all the sweet hope of another life. As He rose so He suffered. As 
man then He suffered but as awful God He remained impassible. 


6. The divine Apostle calls our Saviour Christ “the firstfruits of them that slept,” but the firstfruits are 
related to the whole whereof they are firstfruits. He is not therefore called firstfruits as God, for what 
relationship is there between Godhead and manhood? The former is an immortal nature, the latter mortal. 
Such is the nature of them that sleep, of whom Christ is called firstfruits. To this nature belong death and 
resurrection, and in its resurrection we have a proof of the general resurrection. 


7. When the Master Christ wished to persuade the doubting Apostles that He had destroyed death and 
risen, He shewed them parts of His body, His side, His hands, His feet and the marks of the passion 
preserved therein. This body then rose, and this, I ween, was shown to the disbelievers. What rose is what 
was buried, and what was buried is what had died, and what had died is of course what was nailed to the 
cross. So the divine nature united to the body remained impassible. 


8. They who describe the flesh of the Lord as giver of life make life itself mortal by their words. They 
ought to have seen that it was giver of life through the life united to it. But if according to their argument 
the life is mortal, how could the flesh being itself by nature mortal, and made life-giving through the life, 
remain life-giving? 


9. God the Word is by nature immortal, and the flesh by nature mortal, but after the passion by union with 
the Word the flesh itself became immortal. How then is it not absurd to say that the giver of such 
immortality shared death? 


10. They who maintain that God the Word suffered in the flesh should be asked the meaning of what they 
say, and should they have the hardihood to reply that when the body was pierced with nails the divine 
nature was sensible of pain, let them learn that the divine nature did not fill the part of a soul. God the 
Word had assumed a soul with the body. Should they reject this argument as blasphemous, and should 
they assert that the flesh suffered by nature, and that God the Word made the passion His own as of His 
own flesh, let them not propound puzzling and murky phrases, but let them clearly propound the meaning 
of the ill sounding phrase. They will have all those who wish to follow the divine Scripture as their 
supporters in this interpretation. 


11. The divine Peter in his Catholic Epistle says that Christ suffered in the flesh. But he who hears that 
Christ suffered does not understand God the Word incorporeal, but incarnate. The name of Christ 
indicates both natures; but the word “flesh” connected with the passion signifies not that both, but that 
one of the two, suffered. For he that hears that Christ suffered in the flesh thinks of Him as impassible in 
that He was God, and attributes the passion to the flesh alone. For just as when we hear him saying that 
God had sworn to David of the fruit of his loins according to the flesh to raise up the Christ, we do not say 
that God the Word derived His origin from David, but that the flesh which God the Word took was akin to 
David, so must he who hears that Christ suffered in the flesh, recognise that the passion belongs to the 
flesh, and confess the impassibility of the Godhead. 


12. When on the cross the Lord Christ said, “Father into Thy hands I commend my spirit,” this spirit is 
said by the Arians and the Eunomians to be the Godhead of the only-begotten, for they hold that the body 
which He took was without a soul, but the heralds of the truth say that the soul was so called and they 
base their opinion on the following passages. The right wise Evangelist immediately adds “And having said 
thus He gave up the ghost.” So says Luke, and the blessed Mark similarly adds “He gave up the ghost.” 
The divine Matthew writes, “yielded up the Ghost,” and the divine John, “gave up the Ghost.” All speak 
according to the usage of men, for we are accustomed to use all these expressions about those who die; 
none of them conveys any meaning of Godhead, but they all signify the soul, and if any one were to 
receive the Arian sense of the passage none the less even thus will it shew the immortality of the divine 
nature. For Christ commended it to the Father. He did not yield it to death. If then they that deny the 
assumption of the soul, and maintain God the Word to be a creature, and assert that He was in the body in 
place of a soul, deny that He was delivered to death, how can they obtain pardon who while they confess 
one substance of the Trinity, and leave the soul in its own immortality, impudently dare to say that God the 
Word of one substance with the Father tasted death? 


13. If Christ is both God and man, as the divine Scripture teaches, and the illustrious Fathers persistently 
preached, then He suffered as man, but as God remained impassible. 


14. If they acknowledge the assumption of the flesh, and declare it to be passible before the resurrection, 
and preach that the nature of the Godhead is impassible, why, leaving the passible nature, do they 
attribute the passion to the impassible? 


15. If our Lord and Saviour nailed the handwriting to the cross, as says the divine Apostle, He then nailed 
the body, for on his body every man like letters marks the prints of his sins, wherefore on behalf of sinners 
He gave up the body that was free from all sin. 


16. When we say that the body or the flesh or the manhood suffered, we do not separate the divine 
nature, for as it was united to one hungering, thirsting, aweary, even asleep, and undergoing the passion, 
itself affected by none of these but permitting the human nature to be affected in its own way, so it was 
conjoined to it even when crucified, and permitted the completion of the passion, that by the passion it 
might destroy death; not indeed receiving pain from the passion, but making the passion its own, as of its 
own temple, and of the flesh united to it, on account of which flesh also the faithful are called members of 
Christ, and He Himself is styled the head of them that believed. 


Letters of the Blessed Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus 


I. TO AN UNKNOWN CORRESPONDENT 


In the words of the prophet we find the wise hearer mentioned with the excellent councillor. I, however, 
send the book I have written on the divine Apostle, not as much to a wise hearer as to a just and clever 
judge. When goldsmiths wish to find out if their gold is refined and unalloyed, they apply it to the 
touchstone; and just so I sent my book to your reverence, for I wish to know whether it is what it should 
be, or needs some fining down. You have read it and returned it, but have said nothing to me on this point. 
Your silence leads me to conjecture that the judge has given sentence of condemnation, but is unwilling to 
hurt my feelings by telling me so. Pray dismiss any such idea, and do not hesitate to tell me your opinion 
about the book. 


II. TO THE SAME 


When men love warmly, I doubt whether in the case of the children of those whom they love, they can be 
impartial judges. Justice is carried away by affection. Fathers fancy that their ugly boys are beautiful, and 
sons do not see the uncomeliness of their fathers. Brother looks at brother in the light of affection rather 
than of nature. It is thus that I am afraid your holiness has judged what I have written, and that the 
sentence has been delivered by warmth of feeling. For truly the power of love is very great, and not 
seldom it keeps out of sight considerable errors in our friends. It is because you have so much of it, my 
dear friend, that you have wreathed what I have written with your kindly praises. All I can do is to ask 
your piety to beseech the good Lord to ratify your eulogy, and make the man you have praised something 
like the picture painted in the words of his admirers. 


Ill. TO BISHOP IRENAEUS 


Comparisons of this kind are forbidden by the divine Apostle. In his Epistle to the Romans he writes 
“Therefore judge nothing before the time until the Lord come who both will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness and will make manifest the counsels of the heart: and then shall every man have praise 
of God.” And he is quite right; for we can see only outward deeds, but the God of all knows also the 
intention of the doers, and when He delivers his sentence judges not so much the work as the will. So He 
will crown the divine Apostle who became to the Jews as a Jew, to them that were under the law as under 
the law, and to them that were without law as without law for his object in thus assuming an actor’s mask 
was that he might do good to mankind. His was no time-server’s career. The gain he got was loss, but he 
secured the good of them whom he taught. As I said, then, the divine Paul bids us wait for the judgment of 
God. But we are venturing on high themes; we are handling a theology passing understanding and words; 
not, like the unholy heretics, seeking blasphemous positions, but endeavouring to confute their impiety, 
and as far as in us lies to give praise to the Creator; we shall therefore do nothing unreasonable in 
attempting to reply to your enquiry. 


You have suggested the case of an impious judge giving to two athletes of piety the alternative of 
sacrificing to demons, or flinging themselves into the sea. You describe the one as choosing the latter and 
plunging without hesitation into the deep, while the other, refusing both, shews quite as much abhorrence 
of the worship of idols as his companion, but declines to commit himself to the waves, and waits for this 
fate to be violently forced upon him. You have suggested these circumstances, and you ask which of these 
two took the better course. I think that you will agree with me that the latter was the more praiseworthy. 
No one ought to withdraw himself from life unbidden, but should await either a natural or a violent death. 
Our Lord gave us this lesson when He bade those that are persecuted in one city flee to another and again 
commanded them to quit even this and depart to another. In obedience to this teaching the divine Apostle 
escaped the violence of the governor of the city, and had no hesitation in speaking of the manner of his 
flight, but spoke of the basket, the wall, and the window, and boasted and glorified in the act. For what 
looks discreditable is made honourable by the divine command. In the same manner the Apostle called 
himself at one time a Pharisee and at another a Roman, not because he was afraid of death, but acting 
quite fairly in fight. In the same way when he had learnt the Jews’ plot against him he appealed to Caesar 
and sent his sister’s son to the chief captain to report the designs hatched against him, not because he 
clung to this present life, but in obedience to the divine law. For assuredly our Lord does not wish us to 
throw ourselves into obvious peril; and this is taught us by deed as well as by word, for more than once 
He avoided the murderous violence of the Jews. And the great Peter, first of the Apostles, when he was 
loosed from his chains and had escaped from the hands of Herod, came to the house of John, who was 
surnamed Mark, and after removing the anxiety of his friends by his visit and bidding them maintain 
silence, betook himself to another house in the endeavour to conceal himself more effectually by the 


removal. And we shall find just the same kind of wisdom in the old Testament, for the famous Moses, after 
playing the man in his struggle with the Egyptian and finding out the next day that the homicide had 
become known, ran away, travelled a long journey, and arrived at the land of Midian. In like manner the 
great Elias when he had learnt Jezebel’s threats did not give himself up to them which wished to kill him, 
but left the world and hurried to the desert. And if it is right and agreeable to God to escape the violence 
of our enemies, surely it is much more right to refuse to obey them when they order a man to become his 
own murderer. Our Lord did not give in to the devil when he bade Him throw Himself down, and when he 
had armed against Him the hands of the Jews by means of the scourge and the thorns and the nails, and 
the creature was urging Him to bring wholesale destruction on His wicked foes, the Lord Himself forbade, 
because He knew that His Passion was bringing salvation to the world, and it was for this reason that just 
before His Passion He said to His Apostles “Pray that ye enter not into temptation,” and taught us to pray 
“Lead us not into temptation.” Now let us shift our ground a little, and we shall see our way more clearly. 
Let us eliminate the sea from the argument, and suppose the judge to have given each of the martyrs a 
sword, and ordered the one who refused to sacrifice to cut off his own head; who in his senses would have 
endured to redden his hand with his own blood, become his own headsman, lift his hand against himself, 
in obedience to the judge’s order? 


Clearly your second martyr deserves the higher praise. The former indeed deserves credit for his zeal, but 
the latter is adorned by right judgment as well. 


I have answered you according to the measure of the wisdom given me; He who knows thoughts as well 
as acts, will shew which of the two was right in the day of His appearing. 


IV. FESTAL 


The Creator of our souls and bodies has given His bounty to both, and at one and the same time has 
overwhelmed us with good things that both heart and senses can feel. At the time of the sacred feast He 
has given us the rain we so much longed for, that our celebration might be clear of sadness. We have 
praised our bountiful Lord, and now as we are wont write a festal letter and address your piety with the 
request that you will aid us with your prayers. 


V. FESTAL 


The God who made us gives us care and sorrow after our sin. But He has furnished us with divine 
occasions of consolation by appointing divine feasts. The thoughts they suggest both remind us of God’s 
gifts to us, and promise complete freedom from all our troubles. Enjoying these good things and filled 
with cheerfulness, we address your magnificence, and, according to the custom of the festival, pay 
friendship’s debt. 


VI. FESTAL 


Our loving Lord has allowed us, with the zeal of folks who love the Christ, to celebrate the divine feast of 
salvation and enjoy the fruit of the spiritual blessing that flows from it. Since we know the disposition of 
your Piety toward us, we write to tell you this. For they who have friendly thoughts to others are always 
pleased to hear cheering intelligence of them. 


VII. TO THEONILLA 


Had I heard of the death of your dignity’s most honourable husband I should have written long ago, and 
now my object in writing is not to lull your great sorrow to sleep by consolatory words. They are 
unnecessary. They who have learnt the wisdom of philosophers and consider what this life is, find reason 
strong enough to meet and break grief’s rising surge. And even while you are remembering your long 
companionship, reason recognises the divine decrees, and to meet the forces of the tears of sorrow 
marshals at once the course of nature, the law of God, and the hope of the resurrection. Knowing this as I 
do, there is no necessity to use many words. I only beseech you to avail yourself of good sense in the hour 
of need. Think of the death of him who is gone as no more than a long journey, and wait for the promise of 
our God and Saviour. For He who promised the resurrection cannot lie, and is the fount of truth. 


VIII. TO EUGRAPHIA 


It is needless for me to bring once more to bear upon your grief the spells of the spirit. The mere mention 
of the sufferings that wrought our salvation is enough to quench distress, even at its worst. Those 
sufferings were all undergone for humanity. Our Lord did not destroy death to make one body victorious 
over death, but through that one body to effect our common resurrection, and make our hope of it a sure 
and certain hope. And if even while our holy celebrations are bringing you manifold refreshment of soul, 
you cannot overcome your sense of sorrow, let me beg you, my honoured friend, to read the very words of 
the marriage contract which follow on the mention of the dowry, and to see how the wedding is preceded 


by the reminder of death. Knowing as we do that men are mortal, and bethinking us of the peace of 
survivors, it is customary to lay down what are called conditions, and for no hesitation to be shewn at the 
mention of death before the joining together in marriage. These are the plain words “If the husband 
should die first it is agreed that so and so be done; if this lot should first fall to the wife, so and so.” We 
knew all this before the wedding; we are waiting for it so to say everyday. Why then take it amiss? The 
union must needs be broken either by the death of the husband or the departure of the wife. Such is the 
course of life. You know, my excellent friend, alike God’s will and human nature; dispel then your 
despondency and wait for the fulfilment of the common hope of the just. 


IX. TO AN ANONYMOUS CORRESPONDENT 


Your piety is annoyed and distressed at the sentence passed on me unjustly and without a trial. I am 
comforted that you are so feeling. Had I been justly condemned I should have been sorry at having given 
my judges reasonable grounds for what they have done, but, as it is, my conscience is quite clear, and I 
feel joyful and exultant and look forward to the remission of other sins on account of this injustice. Naboth 
lives in men’s memories only because he suffered that unjust death. Only pray that we be not abandoned 
of God and let the enemy continue to do his worst. God’s good will is enough to make me very cheerful 
and if He is on my side I despise all my troubles as trifles. 


X. TO THE LEARNED ELIAS 


Legislators have made laws in aid of the oppressed, and advocates have practised the orator’s arts to help 
them that stand in need of fair defence. You, my friend, have studied eloquence and the law. Now put your 
art in practice, and by it put down the oppressors, help them that are put down by them, and defend them 
with the law as with a shield. Let no guilty client enjoy the benefit of your advocacy, even though he be 
your friend. 


Now one of these guilty men is that villain Abraham. After being settled for a considerable time on an 
estate belonging to the church, he then took several partners in his rascality, and has had no hesitation in 
owning his proceedings. I have sent him to you with an account of his doings, the parties he has wronged, 
and the reverend sub-deacon Gerontius. I do not want you to deliver the guilty man to the authorities, but 
in the hope that when his victims have told you all they have had to put up with, and have made you, my 
learned friend, feel sympathy for their case, you may be induced to compel the wicked fellow to restore 
what he has stolen. 


XI. TO FLAVIANUS BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


The Creator and Guide of the Universe has made you a luminary of the world, and changed the deep 
moonless night into clear noon. Just as by the haven’s side, the beacon light shews sailors in the night 
time the harbour mouth, so shines the bright ray of your holiness to give great comfort to all that are 
attacked for true religion’s sake, and shews them the safe port of the Apostles’ faith. They that know it 
already are filled with comfort, and they that knew it not are saved from being dashed upon the rocks. I 
indeed am especially bound to praise the giver of all good, because I have found a noble champion who 
drives away fear of men by the power of the fear of God, fights heartily in the front rank for the doctrines 
of the Gospel, and gladly bears the brunt of the apostolic war. So to-day every tongue is moved in eulogy 
of your holiness, for it is not only the nurslings of true religion who admire the purity of your faith, but the 
praises of your courage are sung even by the enemies of the truth. Falsehood vanishes at truth’s lightning 
flash. 


I write thus knowing that the very reverend and pious Hypatius the reader, both readily obeys the bidding 
of your holiness, and constantly, my Lord, mentions your laudable deeds. I salute you as holy and right 
dear to God. I exhort you to support us with your prayers that we may lead the rest of our lives according 
to God’s laws. 


XII. TO THE BISHOP IRENAEUS 


Job, that famous tower of adamant and noble champion of goodness, was not shaken even by blows of 
continuous troubles of every sort and kind, but stood impregnable and firm. At the end however of all his 
trials the righteous Law-giver explained the reason of them in the words, “Dost thou think that I answered 
thee for any other reason than that thou mightest appear just?” I think that these words are known to 
your piety which is able to support the many and various attacks of troubles and anxieties, and so far from 
shrinking from them, exhibits the strength and stability of your administration. So the bountiful Lord, 
seeing the bravery and holiness of your soul, has refused to keep a worthy champion in concealment, and 
has brought him forth to the contest to adorn your venerable head with a crown of victory, and give your 
struggles as a high example of good service to the rest. So, my dear friend, conquer in this battle too, and 
bear bravely the death of your son-in-law, my own dear friend. Conquer in your wisdom the claims of 
kinsmanship and the memory of a noble and generous character, a memory which must always recall 
something beyond painter’s art or rhetorician’s skill. Repel the assault of sorrow by the thought of Him 


have always been associated in one body and growth, and have ever opposed us under the one instigator 
of error. Indeed, I feel no astonishment; and therefore, as it is necessary for my subject, I will enumerate 
some instances, that you may feel the astonishment by the enumeration of the folly into which you fall, 
when you insist on our being the causes of every public calamity or injury. If the Tiber has overflowed its 
banks, if the Nile has remained in its bed, if the sky has been still, or the earth been in commotion, if 
death has made its devastations, or famine its afflictions, your cry immediately is, “This is the fault of the 
Christians!” As if they who fear the true God could have to fear a light thing, or at least anything else 
(than an earthquake or famine, or such visitations). I suppose it is as despisers of your gods that we call 
down on us these strokes of theirs. As we have remarked already, three hundred years have not yet 
passed in our existence; but what vast scourges before that time fell on all the world, on its various cities 
and provinces! what terrible wars, both foreign and domestic! what pestilences, famines, conflagrations, 
yawnings, and quakings of the earth has history recorded! Where were the Christians, then, when the 
Roman state furnished so many chronicles of its disasters? Where were the Christians when the islands 
Hiera, Anaphe, and Delos, and Rhodes, and Cea were desolated with multitudes of men? or, again, when 
the land mentioned by Plato as larger than Asia or Africa was sunk in the Atlantic Sea? or when fire from 
heaven overwhelmed Volsinii, and flames from their own mountain consumed Pompeii? when the sea of 
Corinth was engulphed by an earthquake? when the whole world was destroyed by the deluge? Where 
then were (I will not say the Christians, who despise your gods, but) your gods themselves, who are 
proved to be of later origin than that great ruin by the very places and cities in which they were born, 
sojourned, and were buried, and even those which they founded? For else they would not have remained 
to the present day, unless they had been more recent than that catastrophe. If you do not care to peruse 
and reflect upon these testimonies of history, the record of which affects you differently from us, in order 
especially that you may not have to tax your gods with extreme injustice, since they injure even their 
worshippers on account of their despisers, do you not then prove yourselves to be also in the wrong, when 
you hold them to be gods, who make no distinction between the deserts of yourselves and profane 
persons? If, however, as it is now and then very vainly said, you incur the chastisement of your gods 
because you are too slack in our extirpation, you then have settled the question of their weakness and 
insignificance; for they would not be angry with you for loitering over our punishment, if they could do 
anything themselves,—although you admit the same thing indeed in another way, whenever by inflicting 
punishment on us you seem to be avenging them. If one interest is maintained by another party, that 
which defends is the greater of the two. What a shame, then, must it be for gods to be defended by a 
human being! 


CHAPTER X 


THE CHRISTIANS ARE NOT THE ONLY CONTEMNERS OF THE GODS. CONTEMPT OF THEM OFTEN DISPLAYED BY 
HEATHEN OFFICIAL PERSONS. HOMER MADE THE GODS CONTEMPTIBLE 


Pour out now all your venom; fling against this name of ours all your shafts of calumny: I shall stay no 
longer to refute them; but they shall by and by be blunted, when we come to explain our entire discipline. 
I shall content myself now indeed with plucking these shafts out of our own body, and hurling them back 
on yourselves. The same wounds which you have inflicted on us by your charges I shall show to be 
imprinted on yourselves, that you may fall by your own swords and javelins. Now, first, when you direct 
against us the general charge of divorcing ourselves from the institutions of our forefathers, consider 
again and again whether you are not yourselves open to that accusation in common with us. For when I 
look through your life and customs, lo, what do I discover but the old order of things corrupted, nay, 
destroyed by you? Of the laws I have already said, that you are daily supplanting them with novel decrees 
and statutes. As to everything else in your manner of life, how great are the changes you have made from 
your ancestors—in your style, your dress, your equipage, your very food, and even in your speech; for the 
old-fashioned you banish, as if it were offensive to you! Everywhere, in your public pursuits and private 
duties, antiquity is repealed; all the authority of your forefathers your own authority has superseded. To 
be sure, you are for ever praising old customs; but this is only to your greater discredit, for you 
nevertheless persistently reject them. How great must your perverseness have been, to have bestowed 
approbation on your ancestors’ institutions, which were too inefficient to be lasting, all the while that you 
were rejecting the very objects of your approbation! But even that very heir-loom of your forefathers, 
which you seem to guard and defend with greatest fidelity, in which you actually find your strongest 
grounds for impeaching us as violators of the law, and from which your hatred of the Christian name 
derives all its life—I mean the worship of the gods—I shall prove to be undergoing ruin and contempt from 
yourselves no less than (from us),—unless it be that there is no reason for our being regarded as despisers 
of the gods like yourselves, on the ground that nobody despises what he knows has absolutely no 
existence. What certainly exists can be despised. That which is nothing, suffers nothing. From those, 
therefore, to whom it is an existing thing, must necessarily proceed the suffering which affects it. All the 
heavier, then, is the accusation which burdens you who believe that there are gods and (at the same time) 
despise them, who worship and also reject them, who honour and also assail them. One may also gather 
the same conclusion from this consideration, above all: since you worship various gods, some one and 
some another, you of course despise those which you do not worship. A preference for the one is not 
possible without slighting the other, and no choice can be made without a rejection. He who selects some 
one out of many, has already slighted the other which he does not select. But it is impossible that so many 
and so great gods can be worshipped by all. Then you must have exercised your contempt (in this matter) 


who wisely administers all the affairs of men, with perfect knowledge of the future and right guidance of it 
for our good. Let us join in the joy of him who has been delivered from this life’s storms. Let us rather give 
thanks because, wafted by kindly winds, he has cast anchor in the windless haven and has escaped the 
grievous shipwrecks whereof this life is full. But need I say all this to one who is a tried gladiator of 
goodness? Need I, as it were, anoint for endurance one who is a trainer of other athletes? Still I write. It is 
a comfort to myself to write as I do. I am really and truly grieved when I remember an intimacy that I 
esteemed so highly. Once more I praise the great Guide of all, Who both knows what would be good for us 
and guides our life accordingly. I have dictated this after writing my former communication, on one of my 
friends in Antioch telling me that the end had come. 


XIII. TO CYRUS 


I had heard of the island of Lesbos, and its cities Mitylene, Methymna, and the rest; but I was ignorant of 
the fruit of the vine cultivated in it. Now, thanks to your diligence, I have become acquainted with it, and I 
admire both its whiteness and the delicacy of its flavour. Perhaps time may even improve it, unless it turns 
it sour; for wine, like the body, and plants, and buildings, and other things made by hand, is damaged by 
time. If, as you say, it makes the drinker longlived, I am afraid it will be of little use to me, for I have no 
desire to live a long life, when life’s storms are so many and so hard. 


I was however much pleased to hear of the health of the monk. Really my anxiety about him was quite 
distressing, and I wrongly blamed the doctors, for his complaint required the treatment they gave. I have 
sent you a little pot of honey which the Cilician bees make from storax flowers. 


XIV. TO ALEXANDRA 


Had I only considered the character of the loss which you have sustained, I should have wanted 
consolation myself, not only because I count that what concerns you concerns me, be it agreeable or 
otherwise, but because I did so dearly love that admirable and truly excellent man. But the divine decree 
has removed him from us and translated him to the better life. I therefore scatter the cloud of sorrow from 
my soul, and urge you, my worthy friend, to vanquish the pain of your sorrow by the power of reason, and 
to bring your soul in this hour of need under the spell of God’s word. Why from our very cradles do we 
suck the instruction of the divine Scriptures, like milk from the breast, but that, when trouble falls upon 
us, we may be able to apply the teaching of the Spirit as a salve for our pain? I know how sad, how very 
grievous it is, when one has experienced the worth of some loved object, suddenly to be deprived of it, 
and to fall in a moment from happiness to misery. But to them that are gifted with good sense, and use 
their powers of right reason, no human contingency comes quite unforeseen; nothing human is stable; 
nothing lasting; nor beauty, nor wealth, nor health, nor dignity; nor any of all those things that most men 
rank so high. Some men fall from a summit of opulence to lowest poverty; some lose their health and 
struggle with various forms of disease; some who are proud of the splendour of their lineage drag the 
crushing yoke of slavery. Beauty is spoilt by sickness and marred by old age, and very wisely has the 
supreme Ruler suffered none of these things to continue nor abide, with the intent that their possessors, 
in fear of change, may lower their proud looks, and, knowing how all such possessions ebb and flow, may 
cease to put their confidence in what is short lived and fleeting, and may fix their hopes upon the Giver of 
all good. Iam aware, my excellent friend, that you know all this, and I beg you to reflect on human nature; 
you will find that it is mortal, and received the doom of death from the beginning. It was to Adam that God 
said “Dust thou art and to dust thou shalt return.” The giver of the law is He that never lies, and 
experience witnesses to His truth. Divine Scripture tells us “all men have one entrance into life and the 
like going out,” and every one that is born awaits the grave. And all do not live a like length of time; some 
men come to an end all too soon; some in the vigour of manhood, and some after they have experienced 
the trials of old age. Thus, too, they who have taken on them the marriage yoke are loosed from it, and it 
must needs be that either husband first depart or wife reach this life’s end before him. Some have but just 
entered the bridal chamber when their lot is weeping and lamentation; some live together a little while. 
Enough to remember that the grief is common to give reason ground for overcoming grief. Besides all 
this, even they who are mastered by bitterest sorrow may be comforted by the thought that the departed 
was the father of sons; that he left them grown up; that he had attained a very high position, and in it, so 
far from giving any cause for envy, made men love him the more, and left behind him a reputation for 
liberality, for hatred of all that is bad, for gentleness and indeed for every kind of moral virtue. 


But what excuse for despondency will be left us if we take to heart God’s own promises and the hopes of 
Christians; the resurrection, I mean, eternal life, continuance in the kingdom, and all that “eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him”? Does not the Apostle say emphatically, “I would not have you to be ignorant 
brethren concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not even as others which have no hope”? I 
have known many men who even without hope have got the better of their grief by the force of reason 
alone, and it would indeed be extraordinary if they who are supported by such a hope should prove 
weaker than they who have no hope at all. Let us then, I implore you, look at the end as a long journey. 
When he went on a journey we used indeed to be sorry, but we waited his return. Now let the separation 
sadden us indeed in some degree, for I am not exhorting what is contrary to human nature, but do not let 


us wail as over a corpse; let us rather congratulate him on his setting forth and his departure hence, 
because he is now free from a world of uncertainties, and fears no further change of soul or body or of 
corporeal conditions. The strife now ended, he waits for his reward. Grieve not overmuch for orphanhood 
and widowhood. We have a greater Guardian whose law it is that all should take good care of orphans and 
widows and about whom the divine David says “The Lord relieveth the fatherless and widow, but the way 
of the wicked He turneth upside down.” Only let us put the rudders of our lives in His hands, and we shall 
meet with an unfailing Providence. His guardianship will be surer than can be that of any man, for His are 
the words “Can a woman forget her sucking child that she should not have compassion on the son of her 
womb? Yet will I not forget thee.” He is nearer to us than father and mother for He is our Maker and 
Creator. It is not marriage that makes fathers, but fathers are made fathers at His will. 


I am now compelled thus to write because my bonds do not suffer me to hasten to you, but your most God- 
loving and most holy bishop is able unaided to give all consolation to your very faithful soul by word and 
by deed, by sight and by communication of thought and by that spiritual and God-given wisdom of his 
whereby I trust the tempest of your grief will be lulled to sleep. 


XV. TO SILVANUS THE PRIMATE 


I know that in my words of consolation I am somewhat late, but it is not without reason that I have 
delayed to send them, for I have thought it worth while to let the violence of your grief take its course. 
The cleverest physicians will never apply their remedies when a fever is at its height, but wait for a 
favourable opportunity for using the appliances of their skill. So after reckoning how sharp your anguish 
must be, I have let these few days go by, for if I myself was so distressed and filled with such sorrow by 
the news, what must not have been the sufferings of a husband and yoke-fellow, made, as the Scripture 
says, one flesh, at the violent sundering of the union cemented both by time and love? Such pangs are 
only natural; but let reason devise consolation by reminding you that humanity is frail and sorrow 
universal, and also of the hope of the resurrection and the will of Him who orders our lives wisely. We 
must needs accept the decrees of inestimable wisdom, and own them to be for our good; for they who 
reflect thus piously shall reap piety’s rewards, and so delivered from immoderate lamentations shall pass 
their lives in peace. On the other hand they whom sorrow makes its slaves will gain nothing by their 
wailing, but will at once live weary lives and grieve the Guardian of us all. Receive then, my most 
honoured friend, a fatherly exhortation “The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away. He hath done 
whatsoever pleased Him. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


XVI. TO BISHOP IRENAEUS 


There is nothing good, it seems, in prospect for us, so, far from calming down, the tempest troubling the 
Church seems to rise higher every day. The conveners of the Council have arrived and delivered the 
letters of summons to several of the Metropolitans including our own, and I have sent a copy of the letter 
to your Holiness to acquaint you how, as the poet has it, “Woe has been welded by woe.” And we need only 
the Lord’s goodness to stay the storm. Easy it is for Him to stay it, but we are unworthy of the calm, yet 
the grace of His patience is enough for us, so that haply by it we may get the better of our foes. So the 
divine apostle has taught us to pray “for He will with the temptation also make a way to escape that ye 
may be able to bear it.” But I beseech your godliness to stop the mouths of the objectors and make them 
understand that it is not for them who stand, as the phrase goes, out of range, to scoff at men fighting in 
the ranks and giving and receiving blows; for what matters it what weapon the soldier uses to strike down 
his antagonists? Even the great David did not use a panoply when he slew the aliens’ champion, and 
Samson slew thousands on one day with the jawbone of an ass. Nobody grumbles at the victory, nor 
accuses the conqueror of cowardice, because he wins it without brandishing a spear or covering himself 
with his shield or throwing darts or shooting arrows. The defenders of true religion must be criticized in 
the same way, nor must we try to find language which will stir strife, but rather arguments which plainly 
proclaim the truth and make those who venture to oppose it ashamed of themselves. 


What does it matter whether we style the holy Virgin at the same time mother of Man and mother of God, 
or call her mother and servant of her offspring, with the addition that she is mother of our Lord Jesus 
Christ as man, but His servant as God, and so at once avoid the term which is the pretext of calumny, and 
express the same opinion by another phrase? And besides this it must also be borne in mind that the 
former of these titles is of general use, and the latter peculiar to the Virgin; and that it is about this that 
all the controversy has arisen, which would God had never been. The majority of the old Fathers have 
applied the more honourable title to the Virgin, as your Holiness yourself has done in two or three 
discourses; several of these, which your godliness sent to me, I have in my own possession, and in these 
you have not coupled the title mother of Man with mother of God, but have explained its meaning by the 
use of other words. But since you find fault with me for having left out the holy and blessed Fathers 
Diodorus and Theodorus in my list of authorities, I have thought it necessary to add a few words on this 
point. 


In the first place, my dear friend, I have omitted many others both famous and illustrious. Secondly this 
fact must be borne in mind, that the accused party is bound to produce unimpeachable witnesses, whose 


testimony even his accusers cannot impugn. But if the defendant were to call into court authorities 
accused by the prosecutors, even the judge himself would not consent to receive them. If I had omitted 
these holy men in compiling an eulogy of the Fathers, I should, I own, have been wrong, and should have 
proved myself ungrateful to my teachers. But if when under accusation I have brought forward a defence, 
and have produced unimpeachable witnesses, why do men who are unwilling to see any of these 
testimonies lay me under unreasonable blame? How I reverence these writers is sufficiently shewn by my 
own book in their behalf, in which I have refuted the indictment laid against them, without fear of the 
influence of their accusers or even of the secret attack made upon myself. These people who are so fond 
of foolish talk had better get some other excuse for their sleight of words. My object is not to make my 
words and deeds fit the pleasure of this man or that man, but to edify the church of God, and please her 
bridegroom and Lord. I call my conscience to witness that I am not acting as I do through care of material 
things, nor because I cling to the honour with all its cares, which I shrink from calling an unhappy one. I 
would long ago have withdrawn of my own accord, did I not fear the judgment of God. And now know well 
that I await my fate. And I think that it is drawing near, for so the plots against me indicate. 


XVII. TO THE DEACONESS CASIANA 


Had I only considered the greatness of your sorrow, I should have put off writing a little while, that I 
might make time my ally in my attempt to cure it, but I know the good sense of your piety, and so I make 
bold to offer you some words of consolation suggested partly by human nature, and partly by divine 
Scripture. For our nature is frail, and all life is full of such calamities, and the universal Governor and 
Ruler of the World,—the Lord who wisely orders our concerns,—gives us by means of His divine oracles 
consolation of various kinds, of which the writings of the holy Evangelists and the divine utterances of the 
blessed prophets are full. But I am sure it is needless to cull these passages, and suggest them to your 
piety, nurtured as you have been from the beginning in the inspired word, ruling your life in accordance 
with them, and needing no other teaching. But I do implore you to remember those words that charge us 
to master our feelings, and promise us eternal life, proclaim the destruction of death, and announce the 
common resurrection of us all. Besides all this, nay, before all this, I ask you to reflect that He who has 
bidden these things so be is the Lord, that He is a Lord all wise and all good, Who knows exactly what is 
best for us, and to this end guides all our life. Sometimes death is better than life, and what seems 
distressing is really pleasanter than fancied joys. I beg your piety to accept the consolation offered by my 
humility, that you may serve the Lord of all by nobly bearing your pain, and affording to men as well as 
women an example of true wisdom. For all will admire the strength of mind which has bravely borne the 
attack of grief and broken the force of its violent assault by the magnanimity of its resolution. And we are 
not without great comfort in the living likenesses of your departed son; for he has left behind him 
offspring worthy of deep affection, who may be able to stay the excess of our sorrow. 


Lastly I implore you to remember in your grief what your bodily infirmity can endure, and to avoid 
increasing your sufferings by mourning overmuch; and I implore our Lord of His infinite resources to give 
you ground of consolation. 


XVIII. TO NEOPTOLEMUS 


Whenever I cast my eyes on the divine law which calls those who are joined together in marriage “one 
flesh,” I am at a loss how to comfort the limb that has been sundered, because I take account of the 
greatness of the pang. But when I consider the course of nature, and the law which the Creator has laid 
down in the words “Dust thou art and to dust thou shalt return,” and all that goes on daily in all the world 
on land and sea—for either husbands first approach the end of life or this lot first befalls the wives—I find 
from these reflections many grounds of consolation; and above all the hopes that have been given us by 
our Lord and Saviour. For the reason of the accomplishment of the mystery of the incarnation was that 
we, being taught the defeat of death, should no more grieve beyond measure at the loss by death of those 
we love, but await the longed-for fulfilment of the hope of the resurrection. I entreat your Excellency to 
reflect on these things, and to overcome the pain of your grief; and all the more because the children of 
your common love are with you, and give you every ground of comfort. Let us then praise Him who 
governs our lives wisely, nor rouse His anger by immoderate lamentation, for in His wisdom He knows 
what is good for us, and in His mercy He gives it. 


XIX. TO THE PRESBYTER BASILIUS 
I have found the right eloquent orator Athanasius to be just what your letter described him. His tongue is 
adorned by his speech, and his speech by his character, and all about him is brightened by his abundant 


faith. Ever, most God-beloved friend, send us such gifts. You have given me, be assured, very great 
pleasure through my intercourse with him. 


XX. TO THE PRESBYTER MARTYRIUS 


Natural disposition appears in us before resolution of character, and, in this sense, takes the lead; but 


disposition is overcome by resolution, as is plainly proved by the right eloquent orator Athanasius. Though 
an Egyptian by birth, he has none of the Egyptian want of self-control, but shews a character tempered by 
gentleness. He is moreover a warm lover of divine things. On this account he has spent many days with 
me, expecting to reap some benefit from his stay. But I, as you know, most God-beloved friend, shrink from 
trying so to derive good from others, and am far from being able to impart it to those who seek it, and this 
not because I grudge, but because I have not the wherewithal, to give. Wherefore let your holiness pray 
that what is said of me may be confirmed by fact, and that not only may good things be reported of me by 
word, but proved in deed. 


XXI. TO THE LEARNED EUSEBIUS 


The disseminators of this great news, with the idea that it would be very distasteful to me, fancied that 
they might in this way annoy me. But I by God’s grace welcomed the news, and await the event with 
pleasure. Indeed very grateful to me is any kind of trouble which is brought on me for the sake of the 
divine doctrines. For, if we really trust in the Lord’s promises, “The sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be revealed in us.” 


And why do I speak of the enjoyment of the good things which are hoped for? For even if no prize had 
been offered to them that struggle for the sake of true religion, Truth alone by her own unaided force 
would herself have been sufficient to persuade them that love her to welcome gladly all perils in her 
cause. And the divine Apostle is witness of what I say, exclaiming as he does, “Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril or 
sword? As it is written, For thy sake we are killed all the day long; we are accounted as sheep for the 
slaughter.’“ 


And then to teach us that he looks for no reward, but only loves his Saviour, he adds straightway “Nay in 
all these things we are more than conquerors through him that loved us.” 


And he goes on further to exhibit his own love more clearly. “For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 


Behold, my friend, the flame of apostolic affection; see the torch of love. 


I covet not, he says, what is His. I only long for Him; and this love of mine is an unquenchable love and I 
would gladly forego all present and future felicity, aye, suffer and endure again all kinds of pain so as to 
keep with me this flame in all its force. This was exemplified by the divine writer in deed as well as in 
word and everywhere by land and sea he has left behind him memorials of his sufferings. So when I turn 
my eyes on him and on the rest of the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, priests, what is commonly 
reckoned miserable I cannot but hold to be delightful. I confess to a feeling of shame when I remember 
how even they who never learnt the lessons we have learnt, but followed no other guide but human nature 
alone, have won conspicuous places in the race of virtue. The famous Socrates, son of Sophroniscus, when 
under the calumnious indictment, not only treated the lies of his accusers with contempt, but expressed 
his cheerfulness in the midst of his troubles in the words, “Anytus and Meletus can kill me, but they 
cannot harm me.” And the orator of Paeania, who was as wise as he was eloquent, enriched both the men 
of his own day and them that should come after him with the saying: “to all the race of men the end of life 
is death, even though one shut himself up for safety in a cell; so good men are bound ever to put their 
hand to every honourable work, ever defending themselves with good hope as with a shield, and bravely 
to bear whatever lot may be given them by God.” 


Moreover a writer of earlier date than Demosthenes, I mean the son of Olorus, wrote many noble 
sentiments, and among them this “We must bear what the gods send us of necessity and the fortune of 
war with courage.” Why need I quote philosophers, historians, and orators? For even the men who gave 
higher honour to their mythology than to the truth have inserted many useful exhortations in their stories; 
as Homer in his poems introduces the wisest of the Hellenes preparing himself for deeds of valour, where 
he says 


“He chid his angry spirit and beat his breast, 
And said Forbear my mind, and think on this: 
There hath been time when bitterer agonies 
Have tried thy patience.’” 


Similar passages might easily be collected from poets, orators, and philosophers, but for us the divine 
writings are sufficient. 


I have quoted what I have to prove how disgraceful it were for the mere disciples of nature to get the 


better of us who have had the teaching of the prophets and the apostles, trusting in the Saviour’s 
sufferings and looking for the resurrection of the body, freedom from corruption, the gift of immortality 
and the kingdom of heaven. 


So, my dear friend, comfort those who are discouraged at the stories bruited abroad, and if anybody is 
pleased at them, tell them that we are happy too, that we are exulting and dancing with joy, and that what 
they call punishment we are looking for as the kingdom of heaven itself. 


To inform those who do not know in what mind we are, be assured, most excellent friend, that we believe, 
as we have been taught, in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. There is no truth in the slander of 
some that we have been taught to believe, or have been baptized, or do believe, or teach others to believe, 
in two Sons. As we know one Father and one Holy Ghost so we know one Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
only begotten Son of God, God the Word who was made man. We do not however deny the properties of 
the natures. We hold them to be in error who divide the one Lord Jesus Christ into two Sons, and we also 
call them enemies of the truth who endeavour to confound the natures. We believe an union to have been 
made without confusion, and we reckon some qualities to be proper to the manhood and others to the 
Godhead; for just as the man—I mean man in general—reasonable and mortal being, has a soul and has a 
body, and is reckoned to be one being, just so the distinction between the two natures does not divide the 
one man into two persons, but we recognise in the one man both the immortality of the soul and the 
mortality of the body, and acknowledge the invisible soul and the visible body, but, as I said, one being at 
once reasonable and mortal; so do we recognise our Lord and God, I mean the Son of God our Lord Christ, 
even after His incarnation, to be one Son; for the union is indivisible, as we know it is without confusion. 
We acknowledge too that the Godhead is without beginning, and that the manhood is of recent origin; for 
the one nature is of the seed of Abraham and David, from whom descended the holy Virgin, but the divine 
nature was begotten of the God and Father before the ages without time, without passions, without 
severance. But suppose the distinction between flesh and Godhead to be destroyed, what weapons shall 
we use in our war with Arius and Eunomius? How shall we undo their blasphemy against the only 
begotten? As it is, we apply the words of humiliation as to man, the words of exaltation and divinity as to 
God, and the setting forth of the truth is very easy to us. 


But this disquisition on the faith is exceeding the limits of a letter. Still even these few words are enough 
to show the character of the apostolic faith. 


XXII. TO COUNT ULPIANUS 


It is said that what is faulty in men’s ways may be brought to order and improved by words. But I think 
that characters made beautiful by nature, themselves make words fair, though they stand in need of none, 
just as bodies naturally beautiful need no artificial colouring. These qualities are conspicuous in the right 
eloquent orator Athanasius, and I have been the more pleased with him because he is an ardent lover of 
your Excellency, and is constantly sounding your praises. Here, however, I have striven with him, and in 
enumerating your high qualities, have outdone him, for I know more about good deeds of yours than he. I 
am however vexed at not being able to praise them all, and to see that my summary of your virtues falls 
short of what might be said in your praise, but if God grant it even to approach the truth you will hold the 
pre-eminence in every kind of virtue among all your contemporaries. 


XXIII. TO THE PATRICIAN AREOBINDAS 


In distributing wealth and poverty among men the Creator and Governor of all gives no unjust judgment, 
but gives the poverty of the poor to the rich as a means of usefulness. So He brings chastisement upon 
men not merely in the infliction of punishment for their faults, but to provide the wealthy with 
opportunities for shewing kindness to mankind. This year the Lord has sent us scourges, far less than our 
sins, but enough to distress the husbandmen, of whose sufferings I lately made your magnificence 
acquainted through your own hinds. Pity, I beseech you, the tillers of the ground, who have spent their toil 
with but very little result. Be this bad year a suggestion of spiritual abundance, and do ye through the 
exercise of compassion gather in the harvest of the compassion of God. On this account the excellent 
Dionysius has hurried to your greatness to tell you of the trouble, that he may receive the remedy. He 
carries this letter, like a suppliant’s branch of olive, in the hope that by its means he may receive greater 
kindness. 


XXIV. TO ANDREAS BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


Your piety, nursling of God’s love, longs, Iam sure, for my society. But I am all the more eager for yours in 
proportion as I know that from it more advantage will accrue to me. Want somehow naturally makes our 
wishes the stronger, but the Lord of all is able to give us what we long for. He rules all things Himself; 
knows what is sure to do us good, and never ceases to give every man this boon. I really cannot tell you 
how much delighted I was with your letter, and the very honourable and devout deacon Thalassius 
increased my pleasure by telling me what I was very anxious to know, for what can be more welcome to 
me than news that all goes well with you? And what is it that so increases your welfare as the moderation 


of the great men among us? You have acted like a wise and active physician who does not wait to be sent 
for, but comes of his own accord to them that need his care. This has given me great pleasure, and I have 
learnt by my own experience what the poet means when he says “laughing through her tears.” May the 
bountiful Giver of all good things grant your holiness to excel in them, and to make us emulous of what is 
praiseworthy in all good men. Help us then my dear friend, and persuade him who can to grant our 
petition. 


XXV. FESTAL 


When the only begotten God had been made Man, and had wrought out our salvation, they who in those 
days saw Him from whom these bounties flowed kept no feast. But in our time, land and sea, town and 
hamlet, though they cannot see their benefactor with eyes of sense, keep a feast in memory of all He has 
done for them; and so great is the joy flowing from these celebrations that the streams of spiritual 
gladness run in all directions. Wherefore we now salute your piety, at once to signify the cheerfulness 
which the feast has caused in us, and to ask your prayers that we may keep it to the end. 


XXVI. FESTAL 


The fountains of the Lord’s kindness are ever gushing forth with good things for them that believe; but 
some further good is conveyed by the celebrations which preserve the memory of the greatest of benefits 
to them that keep the feasts with more good will. We have just now celebrated the rites and enjoyed their 
blessing, and thus salute your piety, for so the custom of the feast and law of love enjoins. 


XXVII. TO AQUILINUS, DEACON AND ARCHIMANDRITE 


No one who has won the divine adoption weeps for orphanhood, for what guardian care can be more 
powerful than that of our Father which is on high, because of Him fathers of earth are fathers. By His will 
some are made fathers by nature, some by grace. To Him then let us hold fast and keep alive the memory 
of them that are dead. For we shall be the better for the recollection of them that have lived well, rousing 
us to imitation of them. 


XXVIII. TO JACOBUS, PRESBYTER AND MONK 


They who have made the vigour of their manhood bright by virtuous industry hasten happily towards old 
age, gladdened by the recollection of their former victories, and for old age’s sake rid of further struggle. 
This joy I think your own piety possesses, and that you bear your old age the more easily for the 
recollection of the labours of your youth. 


XXIX. TO APELLION 


The sufferings of the Carthaginians would demand, and, in their greatness, perhaps out-task, the power of 
the tragic language of an AEschylus or a Sophocles. Carthage of old was with difficulty taken by the 
Romans. Again and again she contended with Rome for the mastery of the world, and brought Rome 
within danger of destruction. Now the ruin has been the mere byplay of barbarians. Now dignified 
members of her far-famed senate wander all over the world, getting means of existence from the bounty 
of kindly strangers, moving the tears of beholders, and teaching the uncertainty and instability of the lot 
of man. 


I have seen many who have come thence, and I have felt afraid, for I know not, as the Scripture says, 
“what the morrow will bring forth.” Not least do I admire the admirable and most honourable 
Celestinianus, so bravely does he bear his misfortune, and makes the loss of his happiness an occasion for 
philosophy, praising the governor of all, and holding that to be good which God either ordains or suffers to 
be. For the wisdom of divine Providence is unspeakable. He is travelling with his wife and children, and I 
beg your excellency to treat him with an hospitality like that of Abraham. With perfect confidence in your 
benevolence I have undertaken to introduce him to you, and I am telling him how generous is your right 
hand. 


XXX. TO AERIUS THE SOPHIST 


Now is the time for your Academy to prove the use of your discussions. I am told that a brilliant 
assemblage collects at your house, of which the members are both illustrious by birth and polished of 
speech, and that you debate about virtue and the immortality of the soul, and other kindred subjects. 
Show now opportunely your nobility of soul and wealth of virtue, and receive the most admirable and 
honourable Celestinianus in the spirit of men who have learnt the rapid changes of human prosperity. He 
was formerly an ornament of the city of Carthage, where he flung open the doors of his house to many 
priests, and never thought to need a stranger’s kindness. Be his spokesman, my friend, and aid him in his 
need of your voice, for he cannot suffer the advice of the poet which bids him that needeth speak though 


he be ashamed. 


Persuade I beg you any of your society who are capable of so doing to emulate the hospitality of Alcinous, 
to remove the poverty which has unexpectedly befallen him, and to change his evil fortune into good. Let 
them praise our kindly Lord for making us wise by other men’s calamities, not having sent us to strangers’ 
houses and having brought strangers to our doors. To men that shew kindness He promises to give what 
words cannot express and no intelligence can understand. 


XXXI. TO DOMNUS BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


The most admirable and honourable Celestinianus is a native of the famous Carthage, and of an illustrious 
family in that city. Now he has been exiled from it. He is wandering in foreign parts, and has to look to the 
benevolence of them that love God. He carries with him a burden from which he cannot escape and which 
increases his care—I mean his wife, his children and his servants, for whom he is at great expense. I 
wonder at his spirit. For he praises the great Pilot as though he were being borne by favourable breezes, 
and cares nothing for the terrible storm. From his calamity he has reaped the fruit of piety, and this thrice 
blessed gain has been brought him by his misfortune; for while he was in prosperity he never accepted 
this teaching, but when the evil day left him bare, among the rest of his losses he lost his impiety too, and 
now possesses the wealth of the faith, and for its sake thinks little of his ruin. 


I therefore beseech your holiness to let him find a fatherland in these foreign parts, and to charge them 
that abound in riches to comfort one who once was endowed like themselves, and to scatter the dark 
cloud of his calamity. It is only right and proper that among men of like nature, where all have erred, they 
that have escaped chastisement should bring comfort to them that have fallen on evil days, and by their 
sympathy for these latter propitiate the mercy of God. 


XXXII. TO THE BISHOP THEOCTISTUS 


If the God of all had forthwith inflicted punishment on all that err he would utterly have destroyed all 
men. But He spares; He is a merciful Judge; and therefore some He chastises, and to others He gives the 
lesson of the punishment of the chastised. An instance of this merciful dealing has been shewn in our 
times. Exiles from what was once known as Libya, but is now called Africa, have been brought by Him to 
our doors, and by shewing us their sufferings He moves us to fear, and by fear rouses us to sympathy; thus 
He accomplishes two ends at once, for He both benefits us by their chastisement, and to them by our 
means brings comfort. This comfort I now beg you to give to the very admirable and honourable 
Celestinianus, a man who once was an ornament of the Africans’ chief city, but now has neither city nor 
home, nor any of the necessaries of life. Now it is proper that those who in the jurisdiction of your 
holiness have been entrusted with the pastoral care of souls should bring before their fellow citizens what 
is for their good, for indeed they need such teaching. For this reason, as we know, the divine Apostle in his 
Epistle to Titus writes “Let ours also learn to maintain good works for necessary uses,” for if our city, 
solitary as it is, and with only a small population, and that a poor one, succours the strangers, much 
rather may Beroea, which has been nurtured in true religion, be expected to do so, especially under the 
leadership of your holiness. 


XXXII. TO STASIMUS, COUNT AND PRIMATE 


To narrate the sufferings of the most honourable and dignified Celestinianus would require tragic 
eloquence. Tragic writers set forth fully the ills of humanity, but I can only in a word inform your 
excellency that his country is Libya, so long on all men’s tongues, his city the far famed Carthage, his 
hereditary rank a seat in her famous council, his circumstances affluent. But all this is now a tale, mere 
words stripped bare of realities. The barbarian war has deprived him of all this. But such is fortune; she 
refuses to remain always with the same men and hastens to change her abode to dwell with others. I beg 
to introduce this guest to your excellency, and beseech you that he may enjoy your far famed beneficence. 
I beg also that through your excellency he may become known to all those who are in office and opulence, 
in order that you may both become a means of advantage to them and win the higher reward from our 
merciful God. 


XXXIV. TO THE COUNT PATRICIUS 


All kinds of goodness are praiseworthy, but all are made more beautiful by loving kindness. For it we 
earnestly pray the God of all; through it alone we obtain forgiveness when we err; it makes wealth stoop 
to the poor, and because I know that your Excellency is richly endowed with it I confidently commend to 
you the admirable and excellent Celestinianus, once lord of vast wealth and possessions and suddenly 
stripped of all, but bearing his poverty as easily as few men bear their riches. The subject of the tragedy 
involving the fall of his fortunes is the barbarian invasion of Libya and Carthage. I have introduced him to 
your greatness; pray suggest his case to others, and move them to pity. You will win greater gain by giving 
many a lesson in loving kindness: 


XXXV. TO THE BISHOP IRENAEUS 


You are conspicuous, my Lord, for many forms of goodness, and your holiness is beautified in an especial 
degree by loving-kindness, by contempt of riches, and by a generosity that gushes forth for the help of 
them that need. I know too that you deem worthy of more than ordinary attention those who have been 
brought up in prosperity and have fallen from it into trouble. Knowing this as well as I do I venture to 
make known to you the very admirable and excellent Celestinianus. He was once well known in Carthage 
for wealth and position, now stripped of these he is favourably known by his piety and philosophy, for he 
bears what men call misfortune with resignation because it has brought him to the salvation of his soul. 
He came to me with a letter which described his former prosperity, and after he had passed several days 
with me I proved the truth of what was said of him by experience. I have therefore no hesitation in 
commending him to your Holiness, and begging you to make him known to the well-to-do men of the city. 
It is probable that when they have learnt what has befallen him, in fear of a like fate befalling themselves, 
they will endeavour to escape judgment by shewing mercy. He has no resource but to go about begging, 
as he is put to the greater expense because he has with him his wife and children, and the domestics who 
with him escaped the violence of the barbarians. 


XXXVI. TO POMPIANUS, BISHOP OF EMESA 


I know very well that your means are small and your heart is great, and that in your case generosity is not 
prevented by limited resources. I therefore introduce to your holiness the admirable and excellent 
Celestinianus, once enjoying much wealth and prosperity, but now escaped from the hands of the 
barbarians with nothing but freedom, and having no means of livelihood except the mercy of men like 
your piety. And cares crowd round him, for travelling with him are his wife, children and servants, whom 
he has brought with him from no motives but those of humanity, for he cannot think it right to dismiss 
them when they refuse to abandon him. I beg you of your goodness to make him known to our wealthy 
citizens, for I think that, after being informed by your holiness and seeing how soon prosperity may fall 
away, they will bethink them of our common humanity, and, in imitation of your magnanimity, will give him 
such help as they can. 


XXXVII. TO SALUSTIUS THE GOVERNOR 


When rulers keep the scales of justice true, and let them hang in even balance, they confer all kinds of 
benefits upon their subjects; if they are also gifted with prudence and further show loving-kindness to him 
that needs it, manifold advantages accrue from their rule to them that live under it. Having enjoyed these 
good things through your excellency, and having experienced them in your former administration, they 
have now been moved with joy at the information that to your munificence the helm of government has 
been entrusted. I pray that they may gain yet greater good, that your excellency may win still higher 
praise, and that the encomiums of your eulogists may be vindicated by the addition to all your other 
honourable titles to fame of that colophon of good things—true religion. As I was compelled to pass 
several days in Hierapolis I hoped to have the pleasure of meeting your excellency, and persistently 
enquired of new comers if the insignia of office had been conveyed to you. But I was compelled by the 
divine feast of salvation to return in haste to the city entrusted to me. Now however that I have received 
your excellency’s letter, with very great pleasure I return your salutation, and without delay have sent, as 
you requested, the honourable and pious deacon who is by God’s grace a water-finder. May the Lord in 
His loving kindness grant him both to do good service to the city and increase your excellency’s glory. 


XXXVIIT. FESTAL 


The divine feast of salvation has brought us the founts of God’s good gifts, the blessing of the Cross, and 
the immortality which sprang from our Lord’s death, the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ which gives 
promise of the resurrection of us all. These being the gifts of the feast, such its exhibition of the bounty of 
divine grace, it has filled us with spiritual gladness. But encompassed as we are on every side by many 
and great calamities, the brightness of the feast is dimmed, and lamentation and wailing are mingled with 
our psalmody. Such sorrows does sin bring forth. It is sin which has filled our life with pangs; it is on 
account of sin that death is lovelier to us than life; it is on account of sin that when we think in 
imagination of that incorruptible tribunal we shudder even at the life to come. So may your piety pray that 
God’s loving-kindness may light on us, and that this gloomy and terrible cloud may be dispersed and 
sunshine again quickly give us joy. 


XXXIX. FESTAL 


My wish was to write in cheerful terms and sound the note of the spiritual joy of the feast, but I am 
prevented by the multitude of our sins, which are bringing on us the judgment of God. For who indeed can 
be so insensible as not to perceive the divine wrath? May your piety then pray that affairs may undergo a 
change for the better; that so we too may change the style of our letter, and write words of cheerfulness 
instead of those of wailing. 


XL. TO THEODORUS THE VICAR 


The custom of the feast bids me write a festal letter, but the cloud of our calamities suffers me not to 
gather the usual happy fruit from it. Who is so stony-hearted as not to be shocked and affrighted at the 
anger and grief of the Lord? Who is not stirred to the memory of faults? Who does not look for the 
righteous sentence? All this dims the brightness of the feast, but the Lord is full of loving-kindness, and 
we trust He will not actually fulfil His threats, but will look mercifully on us, scatter our sadness, open the 
springs of mercy, and shew His wonted long suffering. I salute your greatness, and beseech you to send 
me news of the health I sincerely trust you are enjoying. 


XLI. TO CLAUDIANUS 


The divine Celebration has as usual conferred on us its spiritual boons; but the sour fruits of sin have not 
suffered us to enjoy them with gladness. They have had their usual results; in the beginning they caused 
thorns, caltrops, sweats, toil and pain to sprout; at the present moment sin sets the earth quaking against 
us, and makes nations rise against us on every side. And we lament because we force the good Lord, who 
is wishful to do us good, to do us ill, and compel Him to inflict punishment. 


Yet when we bethink us of the unfathomable depths of His pity we are comforted, and trust that the Lord 
will not cast off His people, neither will He forsake His inheritance. While saluting your magnificence I 
beseech you to give me news of your much-wished for health. 


XLIT. TO CONSTANTIUS THE PREFECT 


Did no necessity compel me to address a letter to your greatness, I might haply be found guilty of 
presumption, for neither taking due measure of myself nor recognising the greatness of your power. But 
now that all that is left of the city and district which God has committed to my charge is in peril of utterly 
perishing, and certain men have dared to bring calumnious charges against the recent visitation, I am 
sure your magnificence will pardon the boldness of my letter when you enquire into the necessity of the 
case, my own object in writing. I groan and lament at being compelled to write against a man over whose 
errors one ought to throw a veil, because he is of the clerical order. Nevertheless I write to defend the 
cause of the poor whom he is wronging. After being charged with many crimes and excluded from the 
Communion, pending the assembly of the sacred Synod, in alarm at the decision of the episcopal council 
he has made his escape from this place, thereby trampling, as he supposed, on the laws of the Church, 
and, by his contempt of the sentence of excommunication has laid bare his motive. He has undertaken an 
accusation not even fit for men of mean crafts, and in consequence of his ill-feeling towards the illustrious 
Philip has proceeded against the wretched tax-payers. I feel that it is quite needless for me to mention his 
character, his course of life from the beginning and the greatness of his wrong-doings, but this one thing I 
do beseech your Excellency, not to believe his lies, but to ratify the visitation, and spare the wretched tax- 
payers. Aye, spare the thrice wretched decurions who cannot exact the moneys demanded of them. Who 
indeed is ignorant of the severity of the taxation of the acres among us? On this account most of our 
landowners have fled, our hinds have run away, and the greater part of our lands are deserted. In 
discussing the land there will be no impropriety in our using geometrical terms. Of our country the length 
is forty milestones, and the breadth the same. It includes many high mountains, some wholly bare, and 
some covered with unproductive vegetation. Within this district there are fifty thousand free jugers, and 
besides that ten thousand which belong to the imperial treasury. Now only let your wisdom consider how 
great is the wrong. For if none of the country had been uncultivated, and it had all furnished easy 
husbandry for the hinds, they would nevertheless have sunk under the tribute, unable to endure the 
severity of the taxation. And here is a proof of what I say. In the time of Isidorus of glorious memory, 
fifteen thousand acres were taxed in gold, but the exactors of the Comitian assessment, unable to bear the 
loss, frequently complained, and by offerings besought your high dignity to let them off two thousand five 
hundred for the unproductive acres, and your excellency’s predecessors in this office ordered the 
unproductive acreage to be taken off the unfortunate decurions, and an equivalent number to be 
substituted for the Comitian; and not even thus are they able to complete the tale. 


So with many words I ask your favour, and beseech your magnificence to put aside the false accusations 
that are made against the wretched tax-payers, to stem the tide of distress in this unhappy district, and let 
it once more lift its head. Thus you will leave an imperishable memory of honour to future generations. I 
am joined in my supplication to you by all the saints of our district, and especially by that right holy and 
pious man of God, the Lord Jacobus, who holds silence in such great esteem that he cannot be induced to 
write, but he prays that our city, which is made illustrious by having him as neighbour and is protected by 
his prayers, may receive the boon which I ask. 


XLITT. TO THE AUGUSTA PULCHERIA 


Since you adorn the empire by your piety and render the purple brighter by your faith, we make bold to 
write to you, no longer conscious of our insignificance in that you always pay all due honour to the clergy. 
With these sentiments I beseech your majesty to deign to show clemency to our unhappy country, to order 


the ratification of the visitation which has been several times made, and not to accept the false 
accusations which some men have brought against it. I beseech you to give no credit to him who bears 
indeed the name of bishop, but whose mode of action is unworthy even of respectable slaves. He has been 
himself under serious charges and subject to the bann of excommunication under the most holy and God- 
beloved archbishop of Antioch, the Lord Domnus, pending the summoning of the episcopal council for the 
investigation of the charges against him. He has now made his escape, and betaken himself to the 
imperial city, where he plies the trade of an informer, attacking the country which is his mother country 
with its thousands of poor, and, for the sake of his hatred to one, wags his tongue against all. Out of 
regard to what is becoming to me I will say nothing as to his character and education, and indeed he 
shows only too plainly what he has at present in hand. But of the district I will say this, that when the 
whole province had its burdens lightened, this portion, although it bore a very heavy share of the burden, 
never enjoyed the benefit of relaxation. The result is that many estates are deprived of husbandmen; nay, 
many are altogether abandoned by their owners, while the wretched decurions have demands made on 
them for these very properties, and, being quite unable to bear the exaction, betake themselves some to 
begging, and some to flight. The city seems to be reduced to one man, and he will not be able to hold out 
unless your piety supplies a remedy. But I am in hopes that your serenity will heal the wounds in the city 
and add yet this one more to your many good deeds. 


XLIV. TO THE PATRICIAN SENATOR 


Thanks be to the Saviour of the world because to your greatness He is ever adding dignity and honour. 
The reason of my not writing up to this time to exhibit the delight which I have felt at the colophon of your 
honour, has been my wish not to trouble your magnificence. At the moment of my now thus writing, the 
district which Providence has committed to my care stands as the proverb has it on a razor’s edge. You 
will remember the visitation which was made at the time when we first were benefited by your presence 
among us; how it was with difficulty established in the time of the most excellent prefect the Lord 
Florentius; and how it was confirmed by the present holder of the office. An individual who bears the 
name of bishop, but of ways unworthy even of stage players, has fled from the episcopal synod at a time 
when he was lying under sentence of excommunication and is endeavouring to calumniate and discredit 
the visitation, while through his hatred to the illustrious Philip he assails the truth. I therefore beseech 
your excellency to make his lies of none effect, and that the visitation lawfully confirmed may remain 
undisturbed. It is indeed becoming to your greatness to reap the fruit of this good deed among the rest, to 
receive the acclamations of those whom you are benefiting, and so to do honour at once to the God of all 
and to his true servant the very man of God the Lord Jacob, who joins with me in sending you this 
supplication. Had it been his wont to write he would have written himself. 


XLV. TO THE PATRICIAN ANATOLIUS 


Your greatness knows full well how all the inhabitants of the East feel towards your magnificence, as sons 
feel towards an affectionate father. Why then have you shewn hate to them that love you, deprived them of 
your kindly care, and driven them all to weeping and lamentation by putting your own advantage before 
the service of others? In truth I think there is not one of them that fear the Lord who is not much grieved 
at losing your official sway, and I think that even all the rest, although they have not right knowledge 
about divine things, when they reflect on the kindnesses you have conferred, share in these sentiments of 
distress. I for my part am specially sorry when I bethink me of your dignity and your unaffected character, 
and I pray the God of all ever to bestow on you the bulwark of His invincible right hand, and supply you 
with abundance of all kinds of blessings. We beseech your excellency no less when absent than when 
present to extend to us your accustomed protection, and to undo the rage of that unworthy bishop of ours 
whose purposes are perfectly well known to your greatness. He is endeavouring, as I am informed, to 
work the entire ruin of our district, and has accepted the part of an informer to culumniate the recent 
visitation, and this when all in a word know that the taxation of our district is very heavy, and that in 
consequence many estates have been abandoned by the husbandmen. But this man, in contempt of his 
excommunication, and in flight from the holy synod, has thrust out his tongue against the unhappy poor. 
May your magnificence then consent to look to it that the truth be not vanquished by a lie. And I bring the 
same supplication about the Cilicians. For we cease not to wail till the iniquity be undone. The Lord, who 
promises to reward even a drop of water, will requite you for this trouble. 


XLVI. TO THE LEARNED PETRUS 


Nothing is able to stay the praiseworthy purpose of them that highly esteem what is right. That this is the 
case is confirmed by the grief shown by your magnificence at the news you have lately received, and your 
refusal to overlook the attack that right has suffered. You have opportunely put away your distress, and 
righteously stopped the mouth of the enemy of the truth. No sooner did we hear of this, and found true 
philosophy so coupled with rhetorical skill, than we felt the more warmly disposed towards your 
excellence. Now we beseech you the more earnestly to counteract this fine fellow’s lies and confirm the 
comfort given to the unhappy poor. 


even at the beginning, since indeed you were not then afraid of so ordering things, that all the gods could 
not become objects of worship to all. For those very wise and prudent ancestors of yours, whose 
institutions you know not how to repeal, especially in respect of your gods, are themselves found to have 
been impious. I am much mistaken, if they did not sometimes decree that no general should dedicate a 
temple, which he may have vowed in battle, before the senate gave its sanction; as in the case of Marcus 
AEmilius, who had made a vow to the god Alburnus. Now is it not confessedly the greatest impiety, nay, 
the greatest insult, to place the honour of the Deity at the will and pleasure of human judgment, so that 
there cannot be a god except the senate permit him? Many times have the censors destroyed (a god) 
without consulting the people. Father Bacchus, with all his ritual, was certainly by the consuls, on the 
senate’s authority, cast not only out of the city, but out of all Italy; whilst Varro informs us that Serapis 
also, and Isis, and Arpocrates, and Anubis, were excluded from the Capitol, and that their altars which the 
senate had thrown down were only restored by the popular violence. The Consul Gabinius, however, on 
the first day of the ensuing January, although he gave a tardy consent to some sacrifices, in deference to 
the crowd which assembled, because he had failed to decide about Serapis and Isis, yet held the judgment 
of the senate to be more potent than the clamour of the multitude, and forbade the altars to be built. 
Here, then, you have amongst your own forefathers, if not the name, at all events the procedure, of the 
Christians, which despises the gods. If, however, you were even innocent of the charge of treason against 
them in the honour you pay them, I still find that you have made a consistent advance in superstition as 
well as impiety. For how much more irreligious are you found to be! There are your household gods, the 
Lares and the Penates, which you possess by a family consecration: you even tread them profanely under 
foot, you and your domestics, by hawking and pawning them for your wants or your whims. Such insolent 
sacrilege might be excusable, if it were not practised against your humbler deities; as it is, the case is only 
the more insolent. There is, however, some consolation for your private household gods under these 
affronts, that you treat your public deities with still greater indignity and insolence. First of all, you 
advertise them for auction, submit them to public sale, knock them down to the highest bidder, when you 
every five years bring them to the hammer among your revenues. For this purpose you frequent the 
temple of Serapis or the Capitol, hold your sales there, conclude your contracts, as if they were markets, 
with the well-known voice of the crier, (and) the self-same levy of the quaestor. Now lands become 
cheaper when burdened with tribute, and men by the capitation tax diminish in value (these are the well- 
known marks of slavery). But the gods, the more tribute they pay, become more holy; or rather, the more 
holy they are, the more tribute do they pay. Their majesty is converted into an article of traffic; men drive 
a business with their religion; the sanctity of the gods is beggared with sales and contracts. You make 
merchandise of the ground of your temples, of the approach to your altars, of your offerings, of your 
sacrifices. You sell the whole divinity (of your gods). You will not permit their gratuitous worship. The 
auctioneers necessitate more repairs than the priests. 


It was not enough that you had insolently made a profit of your gods, if we would test the amount of your 
contempt; and you are not content to have withheld honour from them, you must also depreciate the little 
you do render to them by some indignity or other. What, indeed, do you do by way of honouring your gods, 
which you do not equally offer to your dead? You build temples for the gods, you erect temples also to the 
dead; you build altars for the gods, you build them also for the dead; you inscribe the same superscription 
over both; you sketch out the same lineaments for their statues—as best suits their genius, or profession, 
or age; you make an old man of Saturn, a beardless youth of Apollo; you form a virgin from Diana; in Mars 
you consecrate a soldier, a blacksmith in Vulcan. No wonder, therefore, if you slay the same victims and 
burn the same odours for your dead as you do for your gods. What excuse can be found for that insolence 
which classes the dead of whatever sort as equal with the gods? Even to your princes there are assigned 
the services of priests and sacred ceremonies, and chariots, and cars, and the honours of the solisternia 
and the lectisternia, holidays and games. Rightly enough, since heaven is open to them; still it is none the 
less contumelious to the gods: in the first place, because it could not possibly be decent that other beings 
should be numbered with them, even if it has been given to them to become divine after their birth; in the 
second place, because the witness who beheld the man caught up into heaven would not forswear himself 
so freely and palpably before the people, if it were not for the contempt felt about the objects sworn to 
both by himself and those who allow the perjury. For these feel of themselves, that what is sworn to is 
nothing; and more than that, they go so far as to fee the witness, because he had the courage to publicly 
despise the avengers of perjury. Now, as to that, who among you is pure of the charge of perjury? By this 
time, indeed, there is an end to all danger in swearing by the gods, since the oath by Caesar carries with 
it more influential scruples, which very circumstance indeed tends to the degradation of your gods; for 
those who perjure themselves when swearing by Caesar are more readily punished than those who violate 
an oath to a Jupiter. But, of the two kindred feelings of contempt and derision, contempt is the more 
honourable, having a certain glory in its arrogance; for it sometimes proceeds from confidence, or the 
security of consciousness, or a natural loftiness of mind. Derision, however, is a more wanton feeling, and 
so far it points more directly to a carping insolence. Now only consider what great deriders of your gods 
you show yourselves to be! I say nothing of your indulgence of this feeling during your sacrificial acts, 
how you offer for your victims the poorest and most emaciated creatures; or else of the sound and healthy 
animals only the portions which are useless for food, such as the heads and hoofs, or the plucked feathers 
and hair, and whatever at home you would have thrown away. I pass over whatever may seem to the taste 
of the vulgar and profane to have constituted the religion of your forefathers; but then the most learned 
and serious classes (for seriousness and wisdom to some extent profess to be derived from learning) are 
always, in fact, the most irreverent towards your gods; and if their learning ever halts, it is only to make 


XLVIT. TO PROCLUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


A year ago, thanks to your holiness, the illustrious Philip governor of our city was delivered from serious 
danger. After entering into the enjoyment of the security which he owed to your kindness, he filled our 
ears with your praises. But all your labour a certain most pious personage was endeavouring to make null 
and void. The visitation made several times twelve years ago he calumniates, and has adopted a style of 
slander which would be unbecoming even in a respectable slave. Now I beseech your sanctity to put a 
stop to his lies, and to induce the illustrious praefects to ratify the decision which they duly and mercifully 
gave. As a matter of fact our city was taxed more severely than all the cities of the provinces, and after 
every city had been relieved ours continued to this day assessed at over sixty-two thousand acres. At last 
the occupants of that seat of honour were with difficulty induced to send inspectors of the district; their 
report was first received by Isidorus of famous memory and confirmed by the glorious and Christ-loving 
lord Florentius, and the whole matter was very carefully enquired into by our present ruler, whose equity 
adorns the throne, and he confirmed the assessment by an imperial decree. But this truth-loving person, 
all for his hatred of one single individual, the excellent Philip, has declared war against the poor. Under 
these circumstances I implore your holiness to array the forces of your righteous eloquence against his 
eloquence of wrong, to throw your shield over the truth which is attacked and at once prove her strength 
and the futility of lies. 


XLVI. TO EUSTATHIUS, BISHOP OF BERYTUS 


I have gladly received the accusation, although I have no difficulty in disproving the indictment. I have 
written not three letters only but four; and I suspect one of two things; either those who promised to 
convey the letters did me wrong in the matter of their delivery, or else your piety, though in receipt of 
them, is yet anxious for more, and so gets up a charge of idleness against me. I, as I said before, am not 
distressed at the accusation, for it is plain proof to me of the warmth of your affection. Continue then to 
ply your craft, cease not to prefer your complaint and so to cause pleasure to myself. 


XLIX. TO DAMIANUS, BISHOP OF SIDON 


It is the nature of mirrors to reflect the faces of them that gaze into them, and so whoever looks at them 
sees his own form. This is the same too with the pupils of the eyes, for they shew in them the likeness of 
other people’s features. Of this your holiness furnishes an instance, for you have not seen my ugliness, but 
have beheld with admiration your own beauty. I really have none of the qualities which you have 
mentioned. It is nevertheless my prayer that your words may be vindicated by actual fact, and I beseech 
your piety by your prayers to cause it to come to pass that your praises may not fall to the ground through 
having no reality to correspond with them. 


L. TO THE ARCHIMANDRITE GERONTIUS 


The characters of souls are often depicted in words and their unseen forms revealed; so now your 
reverence’s letter exhibits the piety of your holy soul. Your waiting for that sentence, your anxiety, your 
search for advocates and preparation for a defence, clearly indicate your soul’s zeal about divine things. 
We on the contrary are in a manner inactive and sleepy; we are nurtured in idleness, and stand in need of 
much assistance from prayers. Give them to us, O man beloved of God, that now at all events we may 
wake up and give some care to the soul. 


LI. TO THE PRESBYTER AGAPIUS 


The works of virtue are admirable in themselves, but yet more admirable do they appear if they find an 
eloquence able to report them well. Neither of these advantages has been lacking in the case of the 
bishop beloved of God, the lord Thomas, for he himself has contributed his own labours on behalf of piety, 
and has found in your holiness a tongue to bestow meet praise on those labours. Coming as he did with 
such testimony in his favour we have been all the more delighted to see him, and, after enjoying his 
society for a short space, have dismissed him to his charge. 


LII. TO IBAS, BISHOP OF EDESSA 


It is, I think, of His providential care for our common salvation that the God of all brings on some men 
certain calamities, that chastisement may prove to be to them that have erred a healing remedy; to 
virtue’s athletes an encouragement to constancy; and to all who look on a beneficial exemplar. For it is 
natural that when we see others punished we should be filled with fear ourselves. In view of these 
considerations I look on the trouble of Africa as a general advantage. In the first place when I bear in 
mind their former prosperity and now look on their sudden overthrow, I see how variable are all human 
affairs, and learn a twofold lesson;—not to rejoice in felicity as though it would never come to an end, nor 
be distressed at calamities as hard to bear. Then I recall the memory of past errors, and tremble lest I fall 
into like sufferings. My main motive in now writing to you is to introduce to your holiness the very God- 


beloved bishop Cyprianus, who starting from the famous Africa is now compelled, by the savagery of the 
barbarians, to travel in foreign lands. 


He has brought a letter to us from the very holy bishop the lord Eusebius, who wisely rules the Galatians. 
When your piety has received him with your wonted kindness I beg you to send him with a letter to 
whatever pious bishops you may think fit so that while he enjoys their kindly consolation he may be the 
means of their receiving heavenly and lasting benefits. 


LIII. TO SOPHRONIUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINA 


Since I know, O God-beloved, how generous and bountiful is your right hand, I put a coveted boon within 
your reach; for just as men hungry for this world’s gain are annoyed at the sight of them that stand in 
need of pecuniary aid, so the liberal are delighted, because the riches they reach after are heavenly. A 
man who furnishes this excellent opportunity is the God-beloved bishop Cyprianus, formerly known among 
them that minister to others, but now, while he gives a deplorable account of the African calamities, he 
has to look to the benevolence of others, and depends on the bounty of pious souls. I hope that he too will 
enjoy your brotherly kindness, and will be forwarded with letters to other havens of refuge. 


LIV. FESTAL 


By our divine and saving celebrations both the down-hearted are cheered, and the joyous made yet more 
joyful. This I have learnt by experience, for, when whelmed in the waves of despair, I have risen superior 
to the surge at sight of the haven of the feast. May your piety pray that I may be wholly rescued from this 
storm, and that our loving Lord may grant me forgetfulness of my sorrow. 


LV. FESTAL 


We are much distressed, for we are gifted with the nature not of rocks but of men, but the recollection of 
the Lord’s Epiphany has been to me a very potent medicine; so at once I write, according to the custom of 
the feast, and salute your magnificence with a prayer that you may live in prosperity and repute. 


LVI. FESTAL 


My grief is now at its height and my mind is seriously affected by it, but I have thought it right to fulfil the 
custom of the feast, so now I take my pen to salute your reverence and pay the debt of affection. 


LVII. TO THE PRAEFECT EUTRECHIUS 


Besides other boons the Ruler of the universe has granted to us that of hearing of your excellency’s 
honour, and of congratulating at once yourself on your elevation and your subjects on so gentle a rule. I 
have thought it wrong to give no expression to my satisfaction and to refrain from manifesting it by letter. 
Your magnificence knows quite well how warm is our affection towards you—an affection most warmly 
reciprocated. And being so filled with love we beseech the Giver of all good things ever to pour on you His 
manifold gifts. 


LVI. TO THE CONSUL NOMUS 


I am divided in mind at the idea of sending a letter to your greatness. On the one hand I know how 
everything depends on your judgment; I see you under the weight of public anxieties, and so think it 
better to be silent. On the other hand, being well aware of the breadth and capacity of your intelligence, I 
cannot bear to say nothing, and am afraid of being charged with negligence. I am moreover stimulated by 
the longing regret left with me by the short taste I had of your society. My full enjoyment of it was 
prevented by the disease and death of that most blessed man, so now I think writing will be a comfort. I 
pray the Master of all to guide your life that it be ever borne on favourable breezes and so we may reap 
the benefit of your kindly care. 


LIX. TO CLAUDIANUS 


Sincere friendships are neither dissolved by distance of place nor weakened by time. Time indeed inflicts 
indignities on our bodies, spoils them of the bloom of their beauty, and brings on old age; but of friendship 
he makes the beauty yet more blooming, ever kindling its fire to greater warmth and brightness. So 
separated as I am from your magnificence by many a day’s march, pricked by the goad of friendship I 
indite you this letter of salutation. It is conveyed by the standard-bearer Patroinus, a man who on account 
of his high character is worthy of all respect, for he endeavours with much zeal to observe the laws of 
God. Deign, most excellent sir, to give us by him information of your excellency’s precious health, and of 
the desired fulfilment of your promise. 


LX. TO DIOSCORUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


Among many forms of virtue by which we hear that your holiness is adorned (for all men’s ears are filled 
by the flying fame of your glory, which speeds in all directions) special praise is unanimously given to your 
modesty, a characteristic of which our Lord in His law has given Himself as an ensample, saying, “Learn 
of me; for Iam meek and lowly in heart;” for though God is high, or rather most high He honoured at His 
incarnation the meek and lowly spirit. Looking then to Him, sir, you do not behold the multitude of your 
subjects nor the exaltation of your throne, but you see rather human nature, and life’s rapid changes, and 
follow the divine laws whose observance gives us the kingdom of heaven. Hearing of this modesty on the 
part of your holiness, I take courage in a letter to salute a person sacred and dear to God, and I offer 
prayers whereof the fruit is salvation. Occasion is given me to write by the very pious presbyter Eusebius, 
for when I heard of his journey thither I immediately indited this letter to call upon your holiness to 
support us by your prayers, and by your reply to give us a spiritual feast, sending to us who are hungry 
the blessed banquet of your words. 


LXI. TO THE PRESBYTER ARCHIBIUS 


I did not let the two letters which I had just received from you go unheeded, but wrote without delay, and 
gave my letter to the very devout presbyter Eusebius. In consequence of some delay, it was for the time 
postponed, for the weather kept the vessels within the harbour, inasmuch as it indicated a coming storm 
at sea and bade sailors and pilots wait awhile. So I discharged this debt for the time, not that I may cease 
to be a debtor but that I may increase the debt. For this obligation becomes many times greater by being 
discharged, inasmuch as they who try to observe the laws of friendship increase the potency of its love, 
and, blowing sparks into a flame, kindle a greater warmth of affection, while all who are fired thereby 
strive to surpass one another in love. Receive then my defence, my venerable friend; forgive me; and send 
me a letter to tell me how you are. 


LXII. TO THE PRESBYTER JOHN 


A saying of one of the men who used to be called wise was, “Live unseen.” I applaud the sentiment, and 
have determined to confirm the word by deed, for I see no impropriety in gathering what is good from 
others, just as bees, it is said, gather their honey and draw forth the sweet dew from bitter herbs as well 
as from them that are good to eat, and I myself have seen them settling on a barren rock and sucking up 
its scanty moisture. Far more reasonable is it for them that are credited with reason to harvest what is 
good from every source; so, as | said, I try to live unseen, and above all men am I a lover of peace and 
quiet. On his recent return from your part of the world the very pious presbyter Eusebius announced that 
you had held a certain meeting, and that in the course of conversation mention had been made of me, and 
that your piety spoke with praise of my insignificant self. I have therefore deemed it ungrateful, and 
indeed unfair, that he who spoke thus well and kindly of me should fail to be paid in like coin; for although 
we have done nothing worthy of praise still we admire the intention of them that thus praise us, for such 
praise is the off-spring of affection. Wherefore I salute your reverence, using as a means of conveyance of 
my letter him who has brought to me the unwritten words which you have spoken about me. When, most 
pious sir, you have received my letter, write in reply. You were first in speech; I in writing; and I answer 
speech by letter. It remains now to you to answer letter for letter. 


LXIII. FESTAL 


We have enjoyed the wonted blessings of the Feast. We have kept the memorial Feast of the Passion of 
Salvation; by means of the resurrection of the Lord we have received the glad tidings of the resurrection 
of all, and have hymned the ineffable loving kindness of our God and Saviour. But the storm tossing the 
churches has not suffered us to take our share of unalloyed gladness. If, when one member is in pain the 
whole body is partaker of the pang, how can we forbear from lamentation when all the body is distressed? 
And it intensifies our discouragement to think that these things are the prelude of the general apostasy. 
May your piety pray that since we are in this plight we may get the divine succour, that, as the divine 
Apostle phrases it, we may “be able to withstand the evil day.” But if any time remain for this life’s 
business, pray that the tempest may pass away, and the churches recover their former calm, that the 
enemies of the truth may no more exult at our misfortunes. 


LXIV. FESTAL 


When the Master underwent the Passion of salvation for the sake of mankind, the company of the sacred 
Apostles was much disheartened, for they knew not clearly what was to be the Passion’s fruit. But when 
they knew the salvation that grew therefrom, they called the proclamation of the Passion glad tidings, and 
eagerly offered it to all mankind. And they that believed, as being enlightened in mind, cheerfully received 
it, and keep the Feast in memory of the Passion, and make the moment of death an opportunity for 
entertainment and festivity. For the close connexion with it of the resurrection does away with the sadness 
of death, and becomes a pledge for the resurrection of all. After just now taking part in this celebration, 


we send you these tidings of the feast as though they were some fragrant perfume, and salute your piety. 


LXV. TO THE GENERAL ZENO 


To be smitten by human ills is the common lot of all men; to endure them bravely and rise superior to 
their attack is no longer common. The former is of human nature; the latter depends upon resolution. It is 
on this account that we wonder how the philosophers resolved on the noblest course of life and conquered 
their calamities by wisdom. And philosophy is produced by our reason’s power, which rules our passions 
and is not led to and fro by them. Now one of human ills is grief, and it is this which we exhort your 
excellency to overcome, and it will not be difficult for you to rise victorious over this feeling, if you 
consider human nature, and take to heart the uselessness of sorrow. For what gain will it be to the 
departed that we should wail and lament? When, however, we reflect upon the common birth, the long 
years of intercourse, the splendid service in the field, and the far-famed achievements, let us reflect that 
he who was adorned by them was a man subject to the law of death; that moreover all things are ordained 
by God, who guides the affairs of men in accordance with His sacred knowledge of what will be for their 
good. Thus have I written so far as the limits of a letter would allow me, beseeching your eminence for all 
our sakes to preserve your health, which is wont to be maintained by cheerfulness and ruined by 
despondency. Wherefore in my care for the advantage of us all I have penned this letter. 


LXVI. TO AERIUS THE SOPHIST 


She that gave you birth and nurtured you invites you to the longed-for feast. The holy shrine is crowned 
by a roof; it is fitly adorned; it is eager for the inhabitants for whom it was erected. These are Apostles 
and Prophets, loud-voiced heralds of the old and new covenant. Adorn, therefore, the feast with your 
presence; receive the blessing which swells forth from it, and make the feast more joyous to us. 


LXVII. TO MARANAS 


It was thy work, my good Sir, to call the rest also to the feast of the dedication. Through thy zeal and 
energy the holy temple has been built, and the loud-voiced heralds of the truth have come to dwell 
therein, and guard them that approach thither in faith. Nevertheless I write and signify the season of the 
feast. 


LXVIII. TO EPIPHANIUS 


It was my wish to summon you to the feast of holy Apostles and Prophets, not only as a citizen, but as one 
who shares both my faith and my home. But I am prevented by the state of your opinions. Therefore I put 
forward no other claims than those of our country, and I invite you to participate in the precious blessing 
of the holy Apostles and Prophets. This participation no difference of sentiment hinders. 


LXIX. TO EUGRAPHIA 


Had I not been unavoidably prevented, I should no sooner have heard that your great and glorious 
husband had fallen asleep than I should straightway have hurried to your side. I have enjoyed at your 
hands many and various kinds of honour, and I owe you full many thanks. When hindered, much against 
my will, from paying my debt, I deemed it ill-advised to send you a letter at the very moment, when your 
grief was at its height; when it was impossible for my messenger to approach your excellency, and when 
grief prevented you from reading what I wrote. But now that your reason has had time to wake from the 
intoxication of grief, to repress your emotion, and to discipline the license of sorrow, I have made bold to 
write and to beseech your excellency to bethink you of human nature, to reflect how common is the loss 
you deplore, and, above all, to accept the divine teaching, and not let your distress go beyond the bounds 
of your faith. For your most excellent husband, as the Lord Himself said, “is not dead but sleepeth”—a 
sleep a little longer than he was wont. This hope has been given us by the Lord; this promise we have 
received from the divine oracles. I know indeed how distressing is the separation, how most distressing; 
and especially so when affection is made stronger by sympathy of character and length of time. But let 
your grief be for a journey into a far country, not for a life ended. This kind of philosophy is particularly 
becoming to them that be brought up in piety, and it is of this philosophy that I beseech you, my respected 
friend, to seek the adornment. And I do not offer you this advice as a man labouring himself under 
insensibility; in truth my heart was grieved when I learnt of the departure of one I loved so well. But I call 
to mind the Ruler of the world and His unspeakable wisdom, which ordains everything for our good. I 
implore your holiness to take these reflections to heart, to rise superior to your sorrow, and praise God 
who is the Master of us all. It is with ineffable providence that He guides the lives of men. 


LXx. TO EUSTATHIUS, BISHOP OF AEGAE 


The story of the noble Mary is one fit for a tragic play. As she says herself, and as is attested by several 
others, she is a daughter of the right honourable Eudaemon. In the catastrophe which has overtaken 


Libya she has fallen from her father’s free estate, and has become a slave. Some merchants bought her 
from the barbarians, and have sold her to some of our countrymen. With her was sold a maiden who was 
once one of her own domestic servants; so at one and the same time the galling yoke of slavery fell on the 
servant and the mistress. But the servant refused to ignore the difference between them, nor could she 
forget the old superiority: in their calamity she preserved her kindly feeling, and, after waiting upon their 
common masters, waited upon her who was reckoned her fellow slave, washed her feet, made her bed, 
and was mindful of other like offices. This became known to the purchasers. Then through all the town 
was noised abroad the free estate of the mistress and the servant’s goodness. On these circumstances 
becoming known to the faithful soldiers who are quartered in our city (I was absent at the time) they paid 
the purchasers their price, and rescued the woman from slavery. After my return, on being informed of 
the deplorable circumstances, and the admirable intention of the soldiers, I invoked blessings on their 
heads, committed the noble damsel to the care of one of the respectable deacons, and ordered a sufficient 
provision to be made for her. Ten months had gone by when she heard that her father was still alive, and 
holding high office in the West, and she very naturally expressed a desire to return to him. It was reported 
that many messengers from the West are on the way to the fair which is now being held in your parts. She 
requested to be allowed to set out with a letter from me. Under these circumstances I have written this 
letter, begging your piety to take care of a noble girl, and charge some respectable person to 
communicate with mariners, pilots, and merchants, and commit her to the care of trusty men who may be 
able to restore her to her father. There is no doubt that those who, when all hope of recovery has been 
lost, bring the daughter to the father, will be abundantly rewarded. 


LXxI. TO ZENO, GENERAL AND CONSUL 


Your fortitude rouses universal admiration, tempered as it is by gentleness and meekness, and exhibited 
to your household in kindliness, to your foes in boldness. These qualities indicate an admirable general. In 
a soldier’s character the main ornament is bravery, but in a commander prudence takes precedence of 
bravery; after these come self-control and fairness, whereby a wealth of virtue is gathered. Such wealth is 
the reward of the soul which reaches after good, and with its eyes fixed on the sweetness of the fruit, 
deems the toil right pleasant. For to virtue’s athletes the God of all, like some great giver of games, has 
offered prizes, some in this life, and some in that life beyond which has no end. Those in this present life 
your excellency has already enjoyed, and you have achieved the highest honour. Be it also the lot of your 
greatness to obtain too those abiding and perpetual blessings, and to receive not only the consul’s robe, 
but also the garment that is indescribable and divine. Of all them that understand the greatness of that 
gift this is the common petition. 


LXXII. TO HERMESIGENES THE ASSESSOR 


At the time when men were whelmed in the darkness of ignorance, all did not keep the same feasts, but 
celebrated distinct ceremonies in different cities. In AElis were the Olympian games, at Delphi the 
Pythian, at Sparta the Hyacinthian, at Athens the Panathenaic, the Thesmophoria, and the Dionysian. 
These were the most remarkable, and further some men celebrated the revel feast of some daemons and 
some of others. But now that those mists have been scattered by intellectual light, in every land and sea 
mainlanders and islanders together keep the feast of our God and Saviour, and whithersoever any one 
may wish to travel abroad, journey he either towards rising or towards setting sun, everywhere he will 
find the same celebration observed at the same time. There is no longer necessity, in obedience to the law 
of Moses which was adapted to the infirmity of the Jews, to come together into one city and keep the feast 
in memory of our blessings, but every town, every village, the country and the farthest frontiers, are filled 
with the grace of God, and in every spot divine shrines and precincts are consecrated to the God of all. So 
through every town we observe our several festivals and communicate with one another in the feast. It is 
the same God and Lord who is honoured in our hymns and to whom our mystic sacrifices are offered. On 
this account, as is well known, we neighbours address one another by letter and signify the joy that comes 
to us in the feast. So now do I to you and offer the festal salutation to your excellency. You will without 
doubt reply and honour the custom of the feast. 


LXXIIT. TO APOLLONIUS 


Themistocles the son of Neocles, the far-famed and admirable general, is described by the admiring 
historian as endowed with natural virtue alone. Of Pericles, however, the son of Xanthippus, it is said that 
he also derived ability from his education to charm his hearers by his persuasive eloquence, and was 
gifted with the power alike of knowing what measures should be taken and of enforcing them by word of 
mouth. In writing about him there is no impropriety in my using his own words. These things illustrate 
your magnificence, for God, our Creator, hath given you natural capacity, and your education makes its 
brilliance the more conspicuous. Nothing then is wanting to the full complement of your high qualities 
save only knowledge of their Author; be but this added, and the tale of virtues which we shall have will be 
complete. Thus I write to you on receiving news of your arrival, beseeching the Giver of all good to grant a 
beam of light to your soul’s eye, to show you the greatness of His boon, to kindle your love of that 
possession, and to grant the longed for favour to him that longs for it. 


LXXIV. TO URBANUS 


It has been granted to us by our generous Lord once again to enjoy the feast and to send to your 
excellency the festal salutation. We pray that you may be well and prosperous, and share the ineffable and 
divine boon which to them that approach supplies the seeds of the blessings hoped for, and gives the 
symbols of the life and kingdom that have no end. These things we beseech the loving Lord to impart to 
you, for it is natural for friends to ask that their friends may be blessed. 


LXXV. TO THE CLERGY OF BEROEA 


I perceive that it is with reason that I am well disposed to your reverences, for I have been assured by 
your kindly letter that my affection was returned. For this affection of mine towards you I have many 
reasons. First of all there is the fact that your father, that great and apostolic man, was my father too. 
Secondly I look upon that truly religious bishop, who now rules your church, as I might on a brother both 
in blood and in sympathy. Thirdly there is the near neighbourhood of our cities, and fourthly our frequent 
intercourse with one another, which naturally begets friendship and increases it when it is begotten. If 
you like, I will name yet a fifth, and that is that we have the same close connexion with you as the tongue 
has with the ears, the former uttering speech, and the latter receiving it; for you most gladly listen to my 
words, and I am delighted to let fall my little drop upon you. But the colophon of our union is our harmony 
in faith; our refusal to accept any spurious doctrines; our preservation of the ancient and apostolic 
teaching, which has been brought to you by hoary wisdom and nurtured by virtue’s hardy toil. I beseech 
you therefore to take greater care of the flock, to preserve it unharmed for the Shepherd, and boldly to 
utter the famous words of the patriarch “that which was born of beasts I offered not unto Thee.” 


LXXVI. TO URANIUS, GOVERNOR OF CYPRUS 


True friendship is strengthened by intercourse, but separation cannot sunder it, for its bonds are strong. 
This truth might easily be shewn by many other examples, but it is enough for us to verify what I say by 
our own case. Between me and you are indeed many things, mountains, cities, and the sea, yet nothing 
has destroyed my recollection of your excellency. No sooner do we behold any one arriving from those 
towns which lie on the coast, than the conversation is turned on Cyprus and on its right worthy governor, 
and we are delighted to have tidings of your high repute. And lately we have been gratified to an unusual 
degree at learning the most delightful news of all: for what, most excellent sir, can be more pleasing to us 
than to see your noble soul illuminated by the light of knowledge? For we think it right that he who is 
adorned with many kinds of virtue should add to them also its colophon, and we believe that we shall 
behold what we desire. For your nobility will doubtless eagerly seize the God-given boon, moved thereto 
by true friends who clearly understand its value, and guided to the bountiful God “Who wills all men to be 
saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth,” netting men by men’s means to salvation, and bringing 
them that He captures to the ageless life. The fisherman indeed deprives his prey of life, but our Fisher 
frees all that He takes alive from death’s painful bonds, and therefore “did he shew himself upon earth, 
and conversed with men,” bringing men His life, conveying teaching by means of the visible manhood, and 
giving to reasonable beings the law of a suitable life and conversation. This law He has confirmed by 
miracles, and by the death of the flesh has destroyed death. By raising the flesh He has given the promise 
of resurrection to us all, after giving the resurrection of His own precious body as a worthy pledge of ours. 
So loved He men even when they hated Him that the mystery of the oeconomy fails to obtain credence 
with some on account of the very bitterness of His sufferings, and it is enough to show the depths of His 
loving kindness that He is even yet day by day calling to men who do not believe. And He does so not as 
though He were in need of the service of men,—for of what is the Creator of the universe in want?—but 
because He thirsts for the salvation of every man. Grasp then, my excellent friend, His gift; sing praises to 
the Giver, and procure for us a very great and right goodly feast. 


LXXVII. TO EULALIUS, BISHOP OF PERSIAN ARMENIA 


I know that Satan has sought to sift you as wheat, and that the Lord has allowed him so to do that He may 
shew the wheat, and prove the gold, crown the athletes, and proclaim the victors’ names. Nevertheless I 
fear and tremble, not indeed distressed for the sake of you who are noble champions of the truth, but 
because I know that it comes to pass that some men are of feebler heart. If among twelve apostles one 
was found a traitor, there is no doubt that among a number many times as great any one might easily 
discover many falling short of perfection. Thus reflecting I have been confounded and filled with much 
discouragement, for, as says the divine Apostle, “whether one member suffer all the members suffer with 
it.” We are members one of another,” and form one body, having the Lord Christ for head.” Yet one 
consolation I have in my anxiety, when I bethink me of your holiness. For brought up as you have been in 
the divine oracles, and taught by the arch-shepherd what are the good shepherd’s marks, there is no 
doubt that you will lay down your life for the sheep. For, as the Lord says, “he that is an hireling” when he 
sees “the wolf coming,” “fleeth because he is an hireling, and careth not for the sheep,” but “the good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” Just so it is not in peace that the best general shews his inborn 
valour, but in time of war, by at once stimulating others and himself exposing himself to peril for his men. 
For it would be preposterous that he should enjoy the dignity of his command, and, in the hour of need, 


run out of danger’s way. Thus the thrice blessed prophets ever acted, making light of the safety of their 
bodies, and, for the sake of the Jews who hated and rejected them, underwent all kinds of peril and toil. Of 
them the divine apostle says “they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain by the 
sword; they wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented, of whom 
the world was not worthy; they wandered in deserts and mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth.” 
Thus the divine apostles travelled preaching over all the world, without home, bed, bedding, board, or any 
of the necessaries of life, but scourged, racked, imprisoned, and undergoing countless kinds of death. And 
all this they underwent, not for the sake of their friends, but voluntarily facing these perils for the sake of 
the men who were persecuting them. A far stronger claim is made on you now to accept the peril at 
present assailing you, for the sake of fellow-believers and brothers and children. This affection is shown 
even by unreasoning animals, for sparrows may be seen fighting with all their force in behalf of their 
brood, and putting out in their defence all the strength they have; other kinds of birds moreover undergo 
danger for their young. But why do I speak of birds? Bears too, and leopards, wolves, and lions, 
voluntarily suffer any pain for the safety of their offspring, for instead of fleeing from the hunter they will 
await his attack and do battle for their young. 


I have adduced these instances not as though anointing your piety for endurance and courage by the 
example of brute beasts, but to console myself in my despondency, and to be assured that you will not 
leave Christ’s flock without a shepherd when wolves make their attack, but will invoke the Lord of the 
flock to help you and will heartily do battle in its behalf. A crisis like this proves who is a shepherd and 
who a hireling; who diligently feeds the flock and who on the other hand feeds on the milk and thinks little 
of the safety of the sheep. “But God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are 
able; but will with the temptation also make a way to escape that ye may be able to bear it.” But one thing 
I do beseech your reverence, and that is to have greater heed of the unsound; and not only to strengthen 
the unstable but also to raise the fallen, for shepherds by no means neglect those of their flock who have 
fallen sick, but keep them apart from the rest, and try in every possible way to restore them, and so must 
we do. We must make them that are slipping stand up, and give them a helping hand and a word of 
encouragement. When they are bitten we must heal them; we must not give up the attempt to save them 
nor leave them in the devil’s maw. Thus ever acted the divine Apostle Paul; and when the Galatians, after 
receiving the baptism of salvation, and the gift of the divine Spirit, fell away into the sickness of Judaism, 
and received circumcision, he wailed and lamented more exceedingly than the most affectionate mother, 
and tended them and freed them from that infirmity. We can hear him exclaiming, “My little children, of 
whom I travail in birth again until Christ be formed in you.” So too the teacher of the Corinthians, who 
had committed that abominable fornication, he both chastised as might a father, and very skilfully treated, 
and after cutting him off in the first Epistle, readmitted him in the second and says, “So that contrariwise 
ye ought rather to forgive him and comfort him lest perhaps such a one should be swallowed up with 
overmuch sorrow.” And again, “Lest Satan should get an advantage of us for we are not ignorant of his 
devices.” In the same manner too those who partook of things offered to idols he properly rebuked, 
suitably exhorted, and freed from their grievous error. 


Wherefore our Lord Jesus Christ permitted the first of the apostles, whose confession He had fixed as a 
kind of groundwork and foundation of the Church, to waver to and fro, and to deny Him, and then raised 
Him up again. And thus He gave us two lessons: not to be confident in our own strength, and to 
strengthen the unstable. Reach out, therefore, I beseech you, a hand to them that are fallen, “draw them 
out of the horrible pit, out of the miry clay, and set their feet upon a rock,” and “put a new song into their 
mouth, even praise unto our God,” that their example of life may become an example of salvation, that 
“many shall see it and fear and shall trust in the Lord.” Let them be prevented from participating in the 
holy mysteries, but let them not be kept from the prayer of the catechumens, nor from hearing the divine 
Scriptures and the exhortation of teachers, and let them be prohibited from partaking of the sacred 
mysteries, not till death, but during a given time, till they recognise their ailment, covet health, and are 
properly contrite for having abandoned their true Prince and deserted to a tyrant, and for having left their 
benefactor and gone over to their foe. 


The same lessons are given us by the precepts of the holy and blessed Fathers. I write as I do, not to teach 
you piety, but to remind you as a brother might, knowing well that even the best of pilots in the moment of 
the storm needs monition even from his men. So the great and famous Moses, renowned throughout the 
world, who did those mighty works of wonder, did not refuse the counsel of Jethro, a man still sunk in 
idolatrous error; for he did not regard his impiety, but acknowledged the soundness of his advice. 
Moreover I implore your piety to offer earnest prayer to God in my behalf that for the remaining days of 
my life I may live in accordance with His laws. 


Thus have I written by the most honourable and religious presbyter Stephanus, whom on account of the 
goodness of his character I have seen with great pleasure. 


LXXVIII. TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF PERSIAN ARMENIA 


Whenever anything happens to the helmsman, either the officer in command at the bows, or the seaman 
of highest rank, takes his place, not because he becomes a self-appointed helmsman, but because he looks 
out for the safety of the ship. So again in war, when the commander falls, the chief tribune assumes the 


command, not in the attempt to lay violent hands on the place of power, but because he cares for his men. 
So too the thrice blessed Timothy when sent by the divine Paul took his place. It is therefore becoming to 
your piety to accept the responsibilities of helmsman, of captain, of shepherd, gladly to run all risk for the 
sake of the sheep of Christ, and not to leave His creatures abandoned and alone. It is rather yours to bind 
up the broken, to raise up the fallen, to turn the wanderer from his error, and keep the whole in health, 
and to follow the good shepherds who stand before the folds and wage war against the wolves. Let us 
remember too the words of the patriarch Jacob; “In the day the drought consumed me and the frost by 
night and my sleep departed from my eyes. The rams of thy flock I have not eaten. That which was born of 
beasts I brought not unto thee. I bare the loss of it. Of my hand didst thou require it, whether stolen by 
day or stolen by night.” These are the marks of the shepherd; these are the laws of the tending of the 
sheep. And if of brute cattle the illustrious patriarch had such care, and offered this defence to him who 
trusted them to his charge, what ought not we to do who are entrusted with the charge of reasonable 
sheep, and who have received this trust from the God of all, when we remember that the Lord for them 
gave up His life? Who does not fear and tremble when he hears the word of God spoken through Ezekiel? 
“T judge between shepherd and sheep because ye eat the fat and clothe yourselves with the wool and ye 
feed not the flocks.” And again, “I have made thee a watchman unto the house of Israel; when thou 
speakest not to warn the wicked from his wicked way, the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity but 
his blood shall I require at thine hand.” With this agree the words spoken in parables by the Lord. “Thou 
wicked and slothful servant .. . Thou oughtest to have put my money to the exchangers, and then at my 
coming I should have received the same with usury.” Up then, I beseech you, let us fight for the Lord’s 
sheep. Their Lord is near. He will certainly appear and scatter the wolves and glorify the shepherds. “The 
Lord is good unto them that wait for Him, to the soul that seeketh Him.” Let us not murmur at the storm 
that has arisen for the Lord of all knoweth what is good for us. Wherefore also when the Apostle asked for 
release from his trials He would not grant his supplication but said, “My grace is sufficient for thee, for 
my strength is made perfect in weakness.” Let us then bravely bear the evils that befall us; it is in war 
that heroes are discerned; in conflicts that athletes are crowned; in the surge of the sea that the art of the 
helmsman is shewn,; in the fire that the gold is tried. And let us not, I beseech you, heed only ourselves, let 
us rather have forethought for the rest, and that much more for the sick than for the whole, for it is an 
apostolic precept which exclaims “Comfort the feeble minded, support the weak.” Let us then stretch out 
our hands to them that lie low, let us tend their wounds and set them at their post to fight the devil. 
Nothing will so vex him as to see them fighting and smiting again. Our Lord is full of loving-kindness. He 
receives the repentance of sinners. Let us hear His own words: “As I live saith the Lord I have no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and live.” So He prefaced His words 
with an oath, and He who forbids oaths to others swore Himself to convince us how He desires our 
repentance and salvation. Of this teaching the divine books, both the old and the new, are full, and the 
precepts of the holy Fathers teach the same. 


But not as though you were ignorant have I written to you; rather have I reminded you of what you know, 
like those who standing safe upon the shore succour them that are tossed by the storm, and shew them a 
rock, or give warning of a hidden shallow, or catch and haul in a rope that has been thrown. “And the God 
of peace shall bring Satan under your feet shortly” and shall gladden our ears with news that you have 
passed from storm to calm, at His word to the waves “Peace be still.” 


And do you too offer prayers for us, for you who have undergone peril for His sake can speak with greater 
boldness. 


LXxXIX. TO ANATOLIUS THE PATRICIAN 


The Lord God has given your excellency to us to be at the present time a source of very great comfort, and 
has afforded us a meet haven for the storm. We have therefore confidence in informing your lordship of 
our distress. Not long ago we acquainted your excellency that the right honourable Count Rufus had 
shewn us an order written in the imperial handwriting commanding the gallant general to provide with 
prudence and diligence for our residence at Cyrus, and not to suffer us to depart to another city, on the 
ground that we are endeavouring to summon synods to Antioch, and are disturbing the orthodox. Now I 
make known to you that in obedience to the imperial letter I have come to Cyrus. After an interval of six 
or seven days they sent the devoted Euphronius, the commander, with a letter begging me to 
acknowledge in writing that the imperial order had been shown me. I therefore promised to remain in 
Cyrus and its adjacent district, and to tend the sheep entrusted to my care. I therefore beseech your 
excellency to make exact enquiry, both whether these orders had really been issued, and for what reason. 
I am indeed conscious of many other sins, but I do not know that I have erred either against the Church of 
God, or against public order. And I write as I do, not because I take it ill to have to live at Cyrus, for in 
truth she is dearer to me than any of the most famous cities, because my office in her has been given me 
by God. But the fact of my being bound to her not by preference but by compulsion does seem somewhat 
grievous, and besides it does give a handle to the wicked to grow bold and to refuse to obey our 
exhortations. 


Under these circumstances I beseech your lordship, if no order of the kind has really been issued, to let 
me know; but if the letter really comes from the victorious emperor, tell his pious majesty not readily to 
believe calumnies, nor give ear to accusers alone, but to demand an account from the accused. Though 


really the evidence of the facts alone was quite enough to persuade his piety that the charges against me 
were false. For when did I ever make myself offensive about anything to his serene majesty or his chief 
officers? Or when was I ever obnoxious to the many and illustrious owners here? It is on the contrary well 
known to your excellency that I have spent a considerable portion of my ecclesiastical revenues in 
erecting porticoes and baths, building bridges, and making further provision for public objects. But if any 
persons take it ill that I mourn over the ruin of the churches of Phoenicia, be it known to your lordship 
that it is impossible for me not to grieve when I see the horn of the Jews exalted on high and the 
Christians in tears and sorrow, though they send them to the very ends of the earth. We cannot fight 
against the apostolic decrees, for we remember the word of the Apostle which says, “We ought to obey 
God rather than men,” and more terrible to us than any of the pains of this life is the “judgment seat of 
Christ” the Lord, before whom we shall all stand to render an account of our words and of our deeds. On 
account of that judgment seat the hardships of this present life must be endured. For them that suffer 
wrong the hope of what is to come is consolation enough, but to us the loving Lord has given further 
comfort in you, most excellent sir, whose life is bright with piety and faith. 


LXxX. TO THE PREFECT EUTRECHIUS 


I have been much astonished that no information has been sent me by your lordship of the plots against 
me. To counteract them would very likely have been a difficult matter to any one not having the means of 
convicting their promoters of lies; but to give information of what was going on needed not so much 
power as friendliness, and we had hoped that when your excellency had been summoned to the imperial 
city, and had been chosen to adorn the prefect’s exalted seat, every tempest of the Church would be 
calmed down. But we suffer from such disturbances as we did not see even in the beginning of the 
dispute. The churches of Phoenicia are in trouble; in trouble are those of Palestine, as all unanimously 
report; and the distress is proved by the letters of the most pious bishops. All the saints among us groan 
and every pious congregation is lamenting. While looking for a cessation of our former troubles we have 
been afflicted with new ones. I myself have been forbidden to quit the coasts of Cyrus, if the dispatch is 
true which has been shewn me, and which is said to be an autograph of our victorious emperor. It runs as 
follows “Since so and so the bishop of this city is continually assembling synods and this is a cause of 
trouble to the orthodox, take heed with proper diligence and wisdom that he resides at Cyrus, and does 
not depart from it to another city.” I have accepted the sentence, and remain still. Your lordship can bear 
witness to my sentiments, for you know how on my arrival at Antioch I departed in a hurry, on account of 
those who wished to detain me there. And those were unquestionably wrong who gave both their ears to 
my calumniators and would not keep one for me. Even to murderers, and to them that despoil other men’s 
beds, an opportunity is given of defending themselves, and they do not receive sentence till they have 
been convicted in their own presence, or have made confession of the truth of the charges on which they 
are indicted. But a high priest who has held the office of bishop for five and twenty years after passing his 
previous life in a monastery, who has never troubled a tribunal, nor yet on any single occasion been 
prosecuted by any man, is treated as a mere plaything of calumny, without being allowed even the 
common privilege of grave-robbers of being questioned as to the truth of the accusations brought against 
them. Yet they have done wrong; I have done no wrong. But I am ready for even more serious troubles. 
Though they be ever so much annoyed at my bewailing the calamities of Phoenicia I shall not cease so to 
do so long as I behold them. The only judgment that is awful to me is the judgment of God. For them, 
nevertheless, I pray that from the God of all they may obtain forgiveness; for your excellency, that you 
may ever live in honour, excel in all good things, speak boldly against lies, and fight on the side of the 
truth. And let the contrivers of this plot know that, though I depart to the uttermost ends of the earth, God 
will not suffer the confirmation of impious doctrines, but will nod His head and destroy them that bow 
down to doctrines of abomination. 


LXXXI. TO THE CONSUL NOMUS 


For but a brief portion of a day I enjoyed the society of your lordship, for I was deprived by unavoidable 
circumstances of what I so earnestly desired. I had hoped that our short interview would have kindled 
good will and friendly intercourse, but I was disappointed. I have now written you two letters, without 
receiving any reply; and by the imperial decree I am forbidden to travel beyond the boundaries of Cyrus. 
For this apparent punishment cause there is none, except the fact of my convening an episcopal synod. No 
indictment was published; no prosecutor appeared; the defendant was not convicted; but the sentence 
was given. We submit, for we know the reward of the wronged. I am aware however that Festus the 
Procurator who was entrusted with the government of the Jews when they demanded the death of the 
divine Paul, publicly replied, “It is not lawful to us Romans to deliver any man before that he which is 
accused have the accusers face to face, and have license to answer for himself concerning the crime laid 
against him.” Now these words were spoken by one who was no believer in our Master, Christ, but was a 
slave to the errors of polytheism. I was never asked whether I was assembling synods or not, or for what 
reason I was assembling them, or what umbrage this could give, either to the Church or to the 
government; yet just as though I had been a very guilty criminal I am prohibited from visiting other cities; 
while to every one else every city lies open, and that not only to Arians and Eunomians, but to Manichees 
and Marcionists, to them that are sick with the unsoundness of Valentinus and Montanus, aye to pagans 
and Jews, while I, a foremost champion of the teaching of the Gospels, am from every city excluded. Some 


however maintain that I do not adhere to it. Then let there be a council: let there be assembled there the 
godly bishops who are capable of judging: then let there be assembled those in office and in rank who 
have been instructed in divine lore. Let me state what I hold, and let the judges declare what opinion is 
agreeable to the teaching of the Apostles. I have not thus written from any desire to see the great city, nor 
from trying to travel to any other. In fact I rather love the quiet of them whose wish is to administer the 
churches in a monastic state. I should like your excellency to know that neither in the time of the blessed 
and sainted Theodotus, nor in that of John of blessed memory, nor in that of the very holy lord bishop 
Domnus, did I of my own accord enter Antioch; five or six times I was invited but I with difficulty 
assented, and when I did assent it was in obedience to the canon of the Church which orders him who is 
summoned to a synod and refuses to be present to be held guilty. And when I appeared, what thing 
unpleasing to God did I do? Was it that I removed from the sacred lists the names of such and such a man 
guilty of unspeakable wickedness? Was it that I ordained to the priesthood men of character and of 
honourable life? Was it that I preached the gospel to the people? If these things are worthy of indictment 
and punishment, I gladly welcome yet severer punishments for their sake. My accusers compel me to 
speak. Even before my conception my parents promised to devote me to God; from my swaddling-band, 
they devoted me according to their promise and educated me accordingly; the time before my episcopate I 
spent in a monastery and then was unwillingly consecrated bishop. Five and twenty years I so lived that I 
was never summoned to trial by any one nor ever brought accusation against any. Not one of the pious 
clergy who were under me ever frequented a court. In so many years I never took an obol nor a garment 
from any one. Not one of my domestics ever received a loaf or an egg. I could not endure the thought of 
possessing anything save the rags I wore. From the revenues of my see I erected public porticoes; I built 
two large bridges; I looked after the public baths. On finding that the city was not watered by the river 
running by it, I built the conduit, and supplied the dry town with water. But not to mention these matters I 
led eight villages of Marcionists with their neighbourhood into the way of truth; another full of Eunomians 
and another of Arians I brought to the light of divine knowledge, and, by God’s grace, not a tare of heresy 
was left among us. All this I did not effect with impunity; many a time I shed my blood; many a time was I 
stoned by them and brought to the very gates of death. But I am a fool in my boasting, yet my words are 
spoken of necessity, not of consent. Once the thrice blessed Paul was compelled to act in the same way to 
stop the mouths of his accusers. Yet I put up with seeming ignominy and count it high honour, for I hear 
the voice of the Apostle crying, “All that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.” 


But I beseech your excellency to give heed to the affairs of the Church, and calm the storm that has 
arisen, for in fact not even at the beginning of the dispute was the Church beset by such confusion. No 
one informs you of the greatness of the peril, of the lamentations of the Christians in Phoenicia and of the 
wails of our holiest monks. Wherefore I have written to you at some length, that on learning the agitation 
of the Church your excellency might stay it, and reap the fruits of the benefit which such action will 
produce. 


LXXXII. TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF ANCYRA 


I had hoped at this time to hear frequently from your holiness. Suffering as I do under charges which are 
plain calumny I stand in need of brotherly consolation. For they who are now renewing the heresy of 
Marcion, Valentinus, Manes, and of the other Docetae, annoyed at my publicly pillorying their heresy, 
have endeavoured to deceive the imperial ears, by calling me a heretic and falsely accusing me of dividing 
into two sons our one Lord Jesus Christ, the divine Word made man. Their utterances did not meet with 
the success that they expected. A despatch was therefore written to the right honourable and glorious 
commander and consul, containing indeed no accusation of heresy, but certain other charges no less 
unfounded. They alleged that I was endeavouring to assemble frequent synods at Antioch; that certain 
persons thereupon took umbrage; that for this reason I ought to desist from these proceedings and 
manage the churches entrusted to my charge. When this communication was shewn me I caught at the 
sentence as an opportunity of good. For in the first place I gained the rest I so much longed for; 
furthermore I trust in the wiping out of the stains of the many errors I have committed, on account of the 
wrong devised against me by the enemies of truth. Even in this present life our supreme Ruler very plainly 
shews us what care He takes of them that suffer wrong. While I have been remaining at rest, prisoned 
within the boundaries of my own country; while throughout the East all men have been distressed and 
have been bitterly lamenting though compelled to silence by the terror that has fallen on them (for what 
has befallen me has stricken terror into the hearts of all) the Lord has stooped from heaven, has convicted 
my calumniators of their falsehood, and laid bare their impious intent. They armed even Alexandria 
against me and by means of their worthy instruments are dinning into all men’s ears that I am preaching 
two sons instead of one. 


I, on the contrary, am so far from holding this abominable opinion, that, on finding some of the holy 
fathers of the Nicene Council opposing in their treatises the madness of Arius and forced in their struggle 
against their opponents to make too marked a distinction, I have objected, and refused to admit such 
distinction, for I know how the exigencies of the distinction result in exaggeration. 


And lest any one should suppose that I am speaking as I do through fear, let any one who likes get hold of 
my ancient writings written before the Council of Ephesus, and those written after it twelve years ago. For 
by God’s grace I interpreted all the Prophets and the Psalms and the Apostles: I wrote long ago against 


up for the remissness by a more shameful invention of follies and falsehoods about their gods. I will begin 
with that enthusiastic fondness which you show for him from whom every depraved writer gets his 
dreams, to whom you ascribe as much honour as you derogate from your gods, by magnifying him who 
has made such sport of them. I mean Homer by this description. He it is, in my opinion, who has treated 
the majesty of the Divine Being on the low level of human condition, imbuing the gods with the falls and 
the passions of men; who has pitted them against each other with varying success, like pairs of gladiators: 
he wounds Venus with an arrow from a human hand; he keeps Mars a prisoner in chains for thirteen 
months, with the prospect of perishing; he parades Jupiter as suffering a like indignity from a crowd of 
celestial (rebels;) or he draws from him tears for Sarpedon; or he represents him wantoning with Juno in 
the most disgraceful way, advocating his incestuous passion for her by a description and enumeration of 
his various amours. Since then, which of the poets has not, on the authority of their great prince, 
calumniated the gods, by either betraying truth or feigning falsehood? Have the dramatists also, whether 
in tragedy or comedy, refrained from making the gods the authors of the calamities and retributions (of 
their plays)? I say nothing of your philosophers, whom a certain inspiration of truth itself elevates against 
the gods, and secures from all fear in their proud severity and stern discipline. Take, for example, 
Socrates. In contempt of your gods, he swears by an oak, and a dog, and a goat. Now, although he was 
condemned to die for this very reason, the Athenians afterwards repented of that condemnation, and even 
put to death his accusers. By this conduct of theirs the testimony of Socrates is replaced at its full value, 
and I am enabled to meet you with this retort, that in his case you have approbation bestowed on that 
which is now-a-days reprobated in us. But besides this instance there is Diogenes, who, I know not to 
what extent, made sport of Hercules; whilst Varro, that Diogenes of the Roman cut, introduces to our view 
some three hundred Joves, or, as they ought to be called, Jupiters, (and all) without heads. Your other 
wanton wits likewise minister to your pleasures by disgracing the gods. Examine carefully the sacrilegious 
beauties of your Lentuli and Hostii; now, is it the players or your gods who become the objects of your 
mirth in their tricks and jokes? Then, again, with what pleasure do you take up the literature of the stage, 
which describes all the foul conduct of the gods! Their majesty is defiled in your presence in some 
unchaste body. The mask of some deity, at your will, covers some infamous paltry head. The Sun mourns 
for the death of his son by a lightning-flash amid your rude rejoicing. Cybele sighs for a shepherd who 
disdains her, without raising a blush on your cheek; and you quietly endure songs which celebrate the 
gallantries of Jove. You are, of course, possessed of a more religious spirit in the show of your gladiators, 
when your gods dance, with equal zest, over the spilling of human blood, (and) over those filthy penalties 
which are at once their proof and plot for executing your criminals, or else (when) your criminals are 
punished personating the gods themselves. We have often witnessed in a mutilated criminal your god of 
Pessinum, Attis; a wretch burnt alive has personated Hercules. We have laughed at the sport of your mid- 
day game of the gods, when Father Pluto, Jove’s own brother, drags away, hammer in hand, the remains of 
the gladiators; when Mercury, with his winged cap and heated wand, tests with his cautery whether the 
bodies were really lifeless, or only feigning death. Who now can investigate every particular of this sort 
although so destructive of the honour of the Divine Being, and so humiliating to His majesty? They all, 
indeed, have their origin in a contempt (of the gods), on the part both of those who practise these 
personations, as well as of those who are susceptible of being so represented. I hardly know, therefore, 
whether your gods have more reason to complain of yourselves or of us. After despising them on the one 
hand, you flatter them on the other; if you fail in any duty towards them, you appease them with a fee; in 
short, you allow yourselves to act towards them in any way you please. We, however, live in a consistent 
and entire aversion to them. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE ABSURD CAVIL OF THE ASS’S HEAD DISPOSED OF 


In this matter we are (said to be) guilty not merely of forsaking the religion of the community, but of 
introducing a monstrous superstition; for some among you have dreamed that our god is an ass’s head,— 
an absurdity which Cornelius Tacitus first suggested. In the fourth book of his histories, where he is 
treating of the Jewish war, he begins his description with the origin of that nation, and gives his own views 
respecting both the origin and the name of their religion. He relates that the Jews, in their migration in 
the desert, when suffering for want of water, escaped by following for guides some wild asses, which they 
supposed to be going in quest of water after pasture, and that on this account the image of one of these 
animals was worshipped by the Jews. From this, I suppose, it was presumed that we, too, from our close 
connection with the Jewish religion, have ours consecrated under the same emblematic form. The same 
Cornelius Tacitus, however—who, to say the truth, is most loquacious in falsehood—forgetting his later 
statement, relates how Pompey the Great, after conquering the Jews and capturing Jerusalem, entered the 
temple, but found nothing in the shape of an image, though he examined the place carefully. Where, then, 
should their God have been found? Nowhere else, of course, than in so memorable a temple which was 
carefully shut to all but the priests, and into which there could be no fear of a stranger entering. But what 
apology must I here offer for what I am going to say, when I have no other object at the moment than to 
make a passing remark or two in a general way which shall be equally applicable to yourselves? Suppose 
that our God, then, be an asinine person, will you at all events deny that you possess the same 
characteristics with ourselves in that matter? (Not their heads only, but) entire asses, are, to be sure, 
objects of adoration to you, along with their tutelar Epona; and all herds, and cattle, and beasts you 


the Arians, the Macedonians, the sophistry of Apollinarius and the madness of Marcion: and in every one 
of my books by God’s grace the mind of the Church shines clear. Moreover I have written a book on the 
Mysteries, another on Providence, another on the Questions of the Magi, a life of the Saints, and besides 
these, not to name every one in detail, many more. 


I have enumerated them not for ambition’s sake, but to challenge my accusers and my judges to put any 
of my writings they may choose to the test. They will find that by God’s grace I hold no other opinion than 
just that which I have received from holy Scripture. 


When, then, your holiness has heard this from me, I beg you to inform the ignorant and to persuade the 
unbridled tongues that revile me and all who are deceived by them, not to believe what they have heard of 
me from my calumniators. Beg them to believe rather the Lawgiver when he exclaims “Men shall not 
receive a false report.” Ask them to wait till the facts are proved. 


My prayer is that the churches may enjoy a calm and that this long and painful storm may vanish away. 
But if the multitude of our sins suffer not this to come to pass; if for their sakes we are delivered to the 
sifter; we pray that we may share the perils undergone for the faith, in order that since we have not the 
confidence that comes from this life, at least for guarding the faith in its integrity we may meet with pity 
and pardon in the day of the appearance of the Lord. And for this we beseech your holiness to join us in 
our prayers. 


LXXXITI. OF THEODORETUS, BISHOP OF CYRUS, TO DIOSCORUS, ARCHBISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


To them that suffer under false accusation the greatest comfort is given by the words of Scripture. When 
such a sufferer is wounded by the lying words of an unbridled tongue, and feels the sharp stings of 
distress, he remembers the story of the admirable Joseph, and as he beholds that model of chastity, an 
exemplar of every kind of virtue, suffering, under a calumnious charge, imprisoned and fettered for 
invading another man’s bed, and spending a long time in a dungeon, his pain is lightened by the remedy 
that the story furnishes. So again when he finds the gentle David, hunted as a tyrant by Saul, and then 
catching his enemy and letting him go unharmed, an anodyne is given him in his distress. But when he 
sees the Lord Christ Himself, Maker of the ages, Creator of all things, very God, and Son of the very God, 
called a gluttonous man and a wine bibber by the wicked Jews, it is not only consolation but rather great 
joy that is given him in that he is deemed worthy of sharing the sufferings of the Lord. 


Thus I was compelled to write when I read the letters of your holiness to the most pious and sacred 
archbishop Domnus, for there was contained in them the statement that certain men have come to the 
illustrious city administered by your holiness, and have accused me of dividing the one Lord Jesus Christ 
into two sons, and this when preaching at Antioch, where innumerable hearers swell the congregation. I 
wept for the men who had the hardihood to contrive the vain calumny against me. But I grieved, and, my 
Lord, forgive me, forced as I am by pain to speak, that your pious excellency did not reserve one ear 
unbiassed for me instead of believing the lies of my accusers. Yet they were but three or four or about a 
dozen while I have countless hearers to testify to the orthodoxy of my teaching. Six years I continued 
teaching in the time of Theodotus bishop of Antioch, of blessed and sacred memory, who was famous alike 
for his distinguished career and for his knowledge of the divine doctrines. Thirteen years I taught in the 
time of bishop John of sacred and blessed memory, who was so delighted at my discourses as to raise both 
his hands and again and again to start up: your holiness in your own letters has borne witness how, 
brought up as he was from boyhood with the divine oracles, the knowledge which he had of the divine 
doctrines was most exact. Besides these this is the seventh year of the most pious lord archbishop 
Domnus. Up to this present day, after the lapse of so long a time, not one of the pious bishops, not one of 
the devout clergy has ever at any time found any fault with my utterances. And with how much 
gratification Christian people hear our discourses your godly excellency can easily learn, alike from those 
who have travelled thence hither, and from those who reached your city from us. 


All this I say not for the sake of boasting, but because I am forced to defend myself. It is not the fame of 
my sermons to which I am calling attention; it is their orthodoxy alone. Even the great teacher of the 
world who is wont to style himself last of saints and first of sinners, that he might stop the mouths of liars 
was compelled to set forth a list of his own labours; and in shewing that this account of his sufferings was 
of necessity, not of free will, he added “I am become a fool in glorying; ye have compelled me.” I own 
myself wretched—aye thrice wretched. I am guilty of many errors. Through faith alone I look for finding 
some mercy in the day of the Lord’s appearing. I wish and I pray that I may follow the footprints of the 
holy Fathers, and I earnestly desire to keep undefiled the evangelic teaching which was in sum delivered 
to us by the holy Fathers assembled in council at the Bithynian Nicaea. I believe that there is one God the 
Father and one Holy Ghost proceeding from the Father: so also that there is one Lord Jesus Christ, only 
begotten Son of God, begotten of the Father before all ages, brightness of His glory and express image of 
the Father’s person, on account of man’s salvation, incarnate and made man and born of Mary the Virgin 
in the flesh. For so are we taught by the wise Paul “Whose are the Fathers and of whom as concerning the 
flesh Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for ever. Amen,” and again “Concerning His Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord which was made of the seed of David according to the flesh and declared to be the Son of 
God with power according to the spirit of holiness.” On this account we also call the holy Virgin 


“Theotokos,” and deem those who object to this appellation to be alienated from true religion. 


In the same manner we call those men corrupt and exclude them from the assembly of the Christians, who 
divide our one Lord Jesus Christ into two persons or two sons or two Lords, for we have heard the very 
divine Paul saying “One Lord, one faith, one baptism” and again “One Lord Jesus Christ by Whom are all 
things” and again “Jesus Christ the same yesterday and to-day and for ever” and in another place—”He 
that descended is the same also that ascended up far above all heavens.” And countless other passages of 
this kind may be found in the Apostle’s writings, proclaiming the one Lord. 


So too the divine Evangelist exclaims, “And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us and we beheld 
His glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 


And his namesake exclaimed, “After me cometh one who is preferred before me for He was before me.” 
And when he had shewn one person, he expressed both the divine and the human, for the words “man” 
and “comes” are human, but the phrase “He was before me” expresses the divine. But nevertheless he did 
not recognise a distinction between Him who came after and Him who was before, but owned the same 
being to be eternal as God, but born man, after himself, of the Virgin. 


Thus too, the thrice blessed Thomas, when he had put his hand on the flesh of the Lord, called Him Lord 
and God, saying “My Lord and my God.” For through the visible nature he discerned the invisible. 


So do we know no difference between the same flesh and the Godhead but we own God the Word made 
man to be one Son. 


These lessons we have learnt alike from the holy Scripture and from the holy Fathers who have 
expounded it, Alexander and Athanasius, loud voiced heralds of the truth, who have been ornaments of 
your apostolic see; from Basil and from Gregory and the rest of the lights of the world; and that, in our 
endeavour to shut the mouths of them that dare to oppose the blessed Theophilus and Cyril, we use their 
works, our own writings testify. For we are most anxious by the medicines supplied by very holy men to 
heal them that deny the distinction between the Lord’s flesh and the Godhead, and who maintain at one 
moment that the divine nature was changed into flesh, and at another that the flesh was transmuted into 
nature of Godhead. 


For they clearly instruct us in the distinction between the two natures, and proclaim the immutability of 
the divine nature, calling the flesh of the Lord divine as being made flesh of God the Word; but the 
doctrine that it was transmuted into nature of Godhead they repudiate as impious. 


I think that your excellency is well aware that Cyril of blessed memory often wrote to me, and when he 
sent his books against Julian to Antioch, and in like manner his book on the scapegoat, he asked the 
blessed John, bishop of Antioch, to shew them to the great teachers of the East; and in compliance with 
this request the blessed John sent us the books. I read them with admiration, and I wrote to Cyril of 
blessed memory; and he wrote back to me praising my exactitude and kindness. This letter I have 
preserved. 


That I twice subscribed the writings of John of blessed memory concerning Nestorius my own hand bears 
witness, but this is the kind of thing whispered about me by men who try to conceal their own 
unsoundness by calumniating me. 


Therefore I implore your holiness to turn your back on the liars; to give heed to the Church’s quiet and 
either to heal by salutary medicines them that are trying to destroy the doctrines of the truth, or, if they 
refuse to accept your treatment, to expel them from the fold, to the end that the sheep may be spared 
from contagion. I beg you to give me your customary salutation. That I have written you my true 
sentiments is proved by my works on the holy Scriptures and against the Arians and Eunomians. 


I will in addition write yet a brief word. If any one refuses to confess the holy Virgin to be “Theotokos,” or 
calls our Lord Jesus Christ bare man, or divides into two sons Him who is one only begotten and first born 
of every creature, I pray that he may fall from hope in Christ, and let all the people say amen, amen. 


Now that I have thus spoken, deign, my lord, to give me your sacred prayers, and to cheer me by a letter 
in reply telling me that your holiness has turned your back on my accusers. 


I and my household salute all thy brotherhood in piety in Christ. 


LXXXIV. TO THE BISHOPS OF CILICIA 


Your piety has heard of the calumnies directed against me. The opponents of the truth allege that I divide 
our one Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, into two sons, and it is said by some that a 
ground for their calumny is derived from a handful of men among you who hold these opinions, and who 
divide God the Word made man into two sons. They ought to listen to those words of the Apostle which 
openly declare “one Lord Jesus Christ by whom are all things,” and again “one Lord, one faith, one 


baptism.” They ought to have followed the Master’s teaching, for the Lord Himself says “And no man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of man which is in Heaven.” 
And again “If ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where He was before.” And the tradition of holy 
baptism teaches us that there is one Son, just as there is one Father and one Holy Ghost. I hope then that 
your piety will deign, if there really are any, though I cannot believe it, who disobey the apostolic 
doctrines to close their mouths, to rebuke them as the laws of the Church require, and teach them to 
follow the footsteps of the holy Fathers and preserve undefiled the faith laid down at Nicaea in Bithynia by 
the holy and blessed Fathers, as summing up the teaching of Evangelists and Apostles. For it becomes you 
who love God to give heed both to God’s glory and our common credit, and not to overlook the attacks 
which are made upon us all through the ignorance or contentiousness of these few men—if they really are 
guilty, and if they are not, like ourselves, suffering from the whetted tongues of false accusers. 


Deign to remember us in your prayers to God, for so the law of love ordains. 


LXXXV. TO THE BISHOP BASIL 


The chief good is said by the divine Paul to be love, and by love he ordered the nurslings of the faith to be 
fed. Of this love your piety possesses great wealth, and so has told me what was befitting and given me 
pleasant news. For to them that fear the Lord what can be pleasanter than the health and harmony of the 
doctrines of the truth? Be well assured, most godly sir, that we were much delighted to hear the 
intelligence of our common friend; and in proportion to our previous distress at hearing that he described 
the nature of flesh and of Godhead as one, and openly attributed the passion of salvation to the impassible 
Godhead, so were all rejoiced to read the letters of your holiness, and to learn that he maintains in their 
integrity the properties of the natures and denies both the change of God the Word into flesh, and the 
mutation of the flesh into the nature of Godhead, maintaining on the contrary that in the one Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, God the Word made man, the properties of either nature abide unconfounded. We 
praise the God of all for the harmony of divine faith. We have however written to either Cilicia, although 
our intelligence is imperfect, as to whether there are really any opponents of the truth, and have charged 
the godly bishops to search and examine if there are any who divide the one Lord Jesus Christ into two 
sons, and either to bring them to their senses by admonition, or cut them off from the roll of the brethren. 
For in fact we equally repudiate both those who dare to assert one nature of flesh and Godhead, and those 
who divide the one Lord Jesus Christ into two sons and strive to go beyond the definitions of the Apostles. 


But let your holiness be well assured that we are disposed to peace. For if the prophet says, “With them 
that hate peace I was peaceful,” much more readily do we welcome the peace of God. 


Some of those men who have been fed on lies have hurried to Alexandria and patched up calumnies 
against me, with the result that the godly bishop of that city, led away by their statements, although he 
had been fully informed by my letters, has sent a pious bishop to the imperial city. I beg you therefore to 
shew your accustomed kindness to him, and to confront falsehood with the truth. 


LXXXVI. TO FLAVIANUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


At the present time, most God-beloved lord, I have received many buffetings of billows, but I called upon 
the great Pilot, and have been able to stand firm against the storm; the attacks, however, now made upon 
me transcend every story in tragedy. In relation to the attacks which are being plotted against the 
apostolic faith, I thought that I should find an ally and fellow-worker in the most godly bishop of 
Alexandria, the lord Dioscorus, and so sent him one of our pious presbyters, a man of remarkable 
prudence, with a synodical letter informing his piety that we abide in the agreement made in the time of 
Cyril of blessed memory, and accept the letter written by him as well as that written by the very blessed 
and sainted Athanasius to the blessed Epictetus, and, before these, the exposition of the faith laid down at 
Nicaea in Bithynia by the holy and blessed Fathers. We exhorted him to induce those who are unwilling to 
abide by these documents at once to abide by them. But one of the opposite party, who keep up these 
disturbances, by tricking some of those who are on the spot and contriving countless calumnies against 
myself has stirred an iniquitous agitation against me. 


But the very godly bishop Dioscorus has written us a letter such as never ought to have been written by 
one who has learnt from the God of all not to listen to vain words. He has believed the charges brought 
against me as though he had made personal enquiry into every one of them, and had arrived at the truth 
after questioning, and has thus condemned me. I however have bravely borne the calumnious charge, and 
have written him back a courteous letter, representing to his piety that the whole charge is false, and that 
not one of the godly bishops of the East holds opinions contrary to the apostolic decrees. Moreover the 
pious clergy whom he sent as messengers have been convinced by the actual evidence of the facts. These 
however he has dismissed unheeded, and, lending his ears to my calumniators, has acted in a manner 
quite incredible, were it not that the whole church bears witness to it. He put up with them that were 
crying Anathema against me; nay he stood up in his place and confirmed their words by adding his voice 
to theirs. Besides all this he sent certain godly bishops to the imperial city, as we learnt, in the hope of 
increasing the agitation against me. I in the first place have for champion Him who seeth all things, for it 


is on behalf of the divine decrees that I am wrestling—next after Him I invoke your holiness to fight in 
defence of the faith that is attacked, and do battle on behalf of the canons that are being trodden under 
foot. When the blessed Fathers were assembled in that imperial city in harmony with them that had sat in 
council at Nicaea, they distinguished the dioceses, and assigned to each diocese the management of its 
own affairs, expressly enjoining that none should intrude from one diocese into another. They ordered that 
the bishop of Alexandria should administer the government of Egypt alone, and every diocese its own 
affairs. 


Dioscorus, however, refuses to abide by these decisions; he is turning the see of the blessed Mark upside 
down; and these things he does though he perfectly well knows that the Antiochene metropolis possesses 
the throne of the great Peter, who was teacher of the blessed Mark, and first and coryphaeus of the 
chorus of the apostles. 


But I know the majesty of the see, and I know and take measure of myself. I have learnt from the first the 
humility of the Apostles. I beseech your holiness not to overlook the trampling underfoot of the holy 
canons, and to stand forward zealously as champion of the divine faith, for in that faith we have hope of 
our salvation and on its account are confident that we shall meet with mercy. 


But that your holiness may not be ignorant of this, know, my lord, that he shewed his ill-will towards me 
from the time of my assenting, in obedience to the canons of the holy Fathers, to the synodical letters 
issued in your see in the time of Proclus of blessed memory; on this point he has chidden me once and 
again on the ground of my violating the rights of the church of Antioch and, as he says, of that of 
Alexandria. Remembering this, and finding, as he thinks, an opportunity, he has exhibited his hostility. But 
nothing is stronger than the truth. Truth is wont to conquer even with few words. I beseech your holiness 
to remember me in your prayers to the Lord that I may have power to prevail against the waves that are 
beating me hither and thither. 


LXXXVII. TO DOMNUS, BISHOP OF APAMEA 


The law of brotherly love demanded that I should receive many letters from your godliness at this time. 
For the divine Apostle charges us to weep with them that weep and rejoice with them that do rejoice. I 
have not received a single one, although just lately I was visited by some of the pious monks of your 
monastery with the pious presbyter Elias. Nevertheless I have written, and I salute your holiness; and I 
make you acquainted with the fact that the consolation of the Master has stood me in stead of all other, 
for in truth not even had I as many mouths as I have hairs on my head, could I worthily praise Him for my 
being deemed worthy of suffering on account of my confession of Him, and for the apparent disgrace 
which I hold more august than any honour. And if I be banished to the uttermost parts of the earth all the 
more will I praise Him as being counted worthy of greater blessings. Nevertheless I hope your holiness 
will put up prayers for the quiet of the holy churches. It is because of the storm that is assailing them that 
I wail and groan and lament. That quiet, as I know, was driven away by the Osrhoene clergy, who poured 
out countless words against me, although I had no share in their condemnation, nor in the sentence 
passed upon them; on the contrary, as your holiness knows, I besought that the communion might be 
given to them at Easter. But slanderers find no difficulty in saying what they like. My consolation lies in 
the blessing of the Master who said, “Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and persecute you and 
shall say all manner of evil against you falsely for my sake; rejoice and be exceeding glad: for great is your 
reward in heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets which were before you.” 


LXXXVITII. TO TAURUS THE PATRICIAN 


Slanderers have forced me to go beyond the bounds of moderation, and compel me to write to you who 
have adorned the highest offices, and obtained the most distinguished honours. I therefore implore you to 
pardon me, for I do not write in self sufficiency, but because I am thrust forward by necessity. It is not 
because I expect to fall unjustly into trouble and distress, for this is the common fate of all who have 
sincerely served God, but because I desire to persuade your excellency that those who accuse my opinions 
are producing false charges against me. From my mother’s breast I have been nurtured on apostolic 
teaching, and the creed laid down at Nicaea by the holy and blessed Fathers I have both learnt and teach. 
All who hold any other opinion I charge with impiety, and if any one persists in asserting that I teach the 
contrary, let him not bring a charge which I cannot defend, but convict me to my face. For this is 
agreeable to the laws alike of God and of man, but to whom is it so becoming to champion the wronged as 
to you, O friend of Christ, to whom boldness of utterance is given by the splendour of your lineage, the 
greatness of your rank and your foremost place in the law? 


LXXXIX. TO FLORENTIUS THE PATRICIAN 


In sending a letter to your greatness I am daring what is beyond me, but the cause of my daring is not 
self-confidence, but the slanders of my calumniators. I have thought it well worth while to instruct your 
righteous ears how openly the impugners of my opinions are calumniating me. I have been guilty, I own, of 
many errors, but up to now I have ever kept the faith of the apostles undefiled, and on this account alone I 
have cherished the hope that I shall meet with mercy on the day of the Lord’s appearing. On behalf of this 
faith I continue to contend against every kind of heresy; this faith I am ever giving to the nurslings of 
piety; by means of this faith I have metamorphosed countless wolves into sheep, and have brought them 
to the Saviour who is the Arch-shepherd of us all. So have I learnt not only from the apostles and prophets 
but also from the interpreters of their writings, Ignatius, Eustathius, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory, John, and 
the rest of the lights of the world; and before these from the holy Fathers in council at Nicaea, whose 
confession of the faith I preserve in its integrity, like an ancestral inheritance, styling corrupt and enemies 
of the truth all who dare to transgress its decrees. I invoke your greatness, now that you have heard from 
me in these terms, to shut the mouths of my calumniators. It is in my opinion wholly unreasonable to 
accept as true what is charged against men in their absence; rather is it lawful and right that those who 
wish to appear as prosecutors should accuse the defendants in their presence, and endeavour to convict 
them face to face. Under these conditions the judges will without difficulty be able to arrive at the truth. 


XC. TO LUPICINUS THE MASTER 


I have passed through the contests of my prime. I see before me the confines of old age, and have 
expected as an old man to have more honour given me. But Iam a mark for the shafts of slander, and am 
driven to meet by defence accusations levelled against me. Under these circumstances, I beseech your 
excellency not to believe the lies of my accusers. Had I been living a life of silence, there might have been 
room for the suspicion of unorthodoxy. But I am continually discoursing in the churches, and therefore 
have, by God’s grace, innumerable witnesses to the soundness of what I teach. I follow the laws and rules 
of the apostles. I test my teaching by applying to it, like a rule and measure, the faith laid down by the 
holy and blessed Fathers at Nicaea. If any one maintain that I hold any contrary opinion, let him accuse 
me face to face; let him not slander me in my absence. It is fair that even the defendant should have an 
opportunity of speech, and meet with his defence the charges brought against him, and that then and not 
till then should the judges lawfully pronounce their sentence. This favour I beg through your excellency’s 
assistance. If any men wish to condemn me unheard, | accept with willingness even their unjust sentence. 
For I wait for the judgment of the Master, where we need neither witnesses nor accusers. Before Him, as 
says the divine Apostle, “all things are naked and opened.” 


XCI. TO THE PREFECT EUTRECHIUS 


I well know, and need no words to tell me, how your excellency regards me. Actions speak more clearly 
than words, but I have been anxious for you to know the cause of the accusation that is brought against 
me. For I am suffering under a most extraordinary charge, being at one and the same time attacked as 
unmarried, and as having been married twice. If my present calumniators assert that I am falsifying the 
apostolic doctrine, why in the world, instead of accusing me in my absence, do they not attempt to convict 
me face to face? This fact alone is enough to give utter refutation to their lies, for it is because they know 
that I have innumerable witnesses to the apostolic character of my doctrines that they have urged an 
undefended indictment against me. Lawful judges must on the contrary keep one ear unbiassed for the 
accused. If they give both to the pleadings of the opponents, and deliver a sentence acceptable to them, I 
shall put up with the injustice as bringing me nearer to the kingdom of heaven, and shall await that 
impartial tribunal, where there is neither prosecutor, nor counsel, nor witness, nor distinction in rank, but 
judgment of deeds and words and righteous retribution. “For,” it is said, “we must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ that every one may receive the things done in his body according to that he hath 


done whether it be good or bad.” 


XCII. TO ANATOLIUS THE PATRICIAN 


The very holy lord archbishop Domnus has arranged for the most pious bishops to repair to the imperial 
city, with a view to the complete refutation of the false accusation made against us all. At this time we 
stand in especial need of the aid of your magnificence, since the Lord of all has endowed you with the 
gifts of pure faith, of warm zeal in its behalf, of intelligence and capacity, and power withal to carry out 
your prudent counsels. I beg you therefore to defend the cause of the wronged, to contend against lies, 
and champion the apostolic teaching now assailed. Without doubt the master and guide of the churches 
will bless your endeavour, will scatter the lowering cloud, and bless the nurslings of the faith with clear 
sky. Even should He permit the tempest to prevail, your greatness will reap your perfect reward, and we 
shall bow our heads before the storm, ready to live with cheerfulness wheresoever it may drive us, and 
waiting the judgment of God and his true and righteous sentence. 


XCIII. TO SENATOR THE PATRICIAN 


I cherish an indelible memory of your magnificence, and now by very religious and holy bishops I salute 
you. The very holy lord bishop Domnus has arranged for them to journey to the imperial city in order to 
put an end to the false charges raised against me. For certain men have contrived manifest calumnies 
against me, and have grievously disturbed the churches for whose sake the Lord Christ “endured the 
Cross despising the shame”; in whose behalf the band of the divine apostles and companies of victorious 
martyrs were delivered to many kinds of death. On behalf of their peace I call on your magnificence to 
contend. It had been easy for the God of all to have nodded His head and scattered the lowering clouds; 
but He bides His time, and thereby at once shews the endurance of them that are assailed, and gives us 
opportunities of doing good. 


XCIV. TO PROTOGENES THE PRAEFECT 


The loving-kindness of the Lord has already given you an opportunity of carrying out your good intentions. 
He has given you a greater opportunity now, that your excellency may the more easily champion the cause 
of the truth that is assailed, bring lies to nought, and give the churches the calm for which they so 
intensely long. Your excellency has already learned from many other sources how great is the surge by 
which the churches in the East are overwhelmed, but you will acquire more accurate information 
concerning it from the very religious bishops who, on account of it, have undertaken their long journey in 
the winter, relying, next after the Grace of God, on the providence of your authority. Disperse for us, then, 
O Christian man, the storm, change the moonless night into clear sunshine, and bridle the tongues set 
wagging against us. We by God’s grace are ever fighting for the apostolic decrees, and we preserve 
undefiled the faith laid down at Nicaea, and style impious all who dare to violate its dogmas. In evidence 
of the truth of what I say may be cited my catechumens, those who are from time to time baptized by me, 
and the hearers of my discourses in the churches. If they mean to accuse me in accordance with the law, 
they must convict me in my presence, not slander me in my absence. In this manner your excellency, when 
giving judgment in other cases, is wont to deliver your sentences, perceiving on which side lies the right 
from the pleadings both of the prosecution and of the defence. 


XCV. TO THE PRAEFECT ANTIOCHUS 


You have laid aside the cares of your very important government, but your fame flourishes among all; for 
they that have reaped the fruit of your benevolence, and they are many and everywhere, persistently extol 
it, proclaiming your good report in all directions, and stirring their hearers’ tongues to join in the chorus 
of acclamation. When I behold the worthy fruit which adorns with its beauty its far-famed stem, I am 
delighted. For this reason I call your excellency to greater and higher deeds, and beseech you to give heed 
to the tranquillity of the churches. They have been overwhelmed with a great storm by the contrivers of 
calumnies against me, and under these circumstances the very religious bishops, making light of a long 
journey, of infirmity, and of old age, have left their own flocks unshepherded, and undertaken to travel this 
great distance, in their eagerness to confute the lies told against us all. I beseech your greatness to give 
them your protection, to shew care for the calumniated East, and your forethought for the welfare of the 
apostolic faith. It is only fitting that you should add this further glory to the rest of your good deeds. 


XCVI. TO NOMUS THE PATRICIAN 


I have written to you two letters, indeed I think three, but without getting any answer. I had wished to say 
no more, but to know my own place and the greatness of dignities, and to beg you to inform me of the 
cause of your silence. Really I do not know what offence I can have given to your excellency. We err 
unwillingly as well as willingly, and sometimes are quite ignorant in what way we are transgressing. I 
therefore beg your greatness, remembering the divine laws which plainly charge us “If thy brother shall 
trespass against thee go and tell him his fault between him and thee alone” to deign to make plain to me 


the origin of the annoyance, that I may either prove myself innocent, or, made aware of where I was 
wrong, may beg your pardon. In my confidence in the evidence of my conscience I hope for the former. All 
men are adorned by magnanimity, and not least those who, following the example of your excellency, 
trained in outside education as well as instructed in divine principles, both hear the apostolic laws loudly 
exclaiming “Let not the sun go down upon your wrath” and remember the words of Homer 


“In fit bounds contain thy mighty mind; 
Benignity is best.” 


I have thus written not as though giving you information, but to remind one who is much occupied, and I 
do so in remembrance of the law of the Lord, who says “Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath ought against thee; leave there thy gift before the altar, and go 
thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother and then come and offer thy gift.” In obedience to these words I 
have thought it right to salute your excellency by the most pious bishops, and to exhort you to give heed 
to the tranquillity of the churches. They are indeed overwhelmed by a great storm. 


XCVII. TO THE COUNT SPORACIUS 


I am delighted with your excellency’s letter. My pleasure has been increased by the very religious 
presbyter and monk Iamblichus, who has told me of your warm zeal, your earnestness in religion, and 
your real goodwill to me. On hearing of this as well as of the efforts of the glorious and pious lord 
Patricius on my behalf I give you the apostolic blessing which the blessed Onesiphorus obtained from that 
holy tongue; “The Lord give mercy to your house, for he oft refreshed. me and was not ashamed of my 
chain;” “The Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy of the Lord in that day.” This I pray for you, even 
though the enemies of the truth inflict on me yet greater miseries as they suppose; for we have been 
taught to regard men’s purpose; but be sure of this, that with true religion death to me is very pleasant, 
and exile to the ends of the earth. Still we are distressed at the storm of the churches, which the Lord of 
all is mighty to disperse. 


XCVIII. TO PANCHARIUS 


We are distressed to see the tempest of the churches, but their Master and Ruler ever through mighty 
billows shows to men His own wisdom and power. He rebukes the winds and brings about a calm as He 
did when He was in the apostles boat. So though I am distressed, nevertheless because I know this power 
of our Saviour and am aware of what He arranges for us, even though adversity befall me, I give thanks 
and accept it as a gift of God. I have learned the lesson to care little for the present, and to wait for the 
expected blessings. But it behoves your excellency zealously to defend the apostolic faith, that you may 
receive from the God of all the recompense of such conduct. 


XCIX. TO CLAUDIANUS THE ANTIGRAPHARIUS 


Although you have not yet met me, I think that your excellency is aware of the open calumnies that have 
been published against me, for you have often heard me preaching in church, when I have proclaimed the 
Lord Jesus, and have pointed out the properties alike of the Godhead and of the manhood; for we do not 
divide one Son into two, but, worshipping the Only-begotten, point out the distinction between flesh and 
Godhead. This, indeed, is I think confessed even by the Arians, who do not call the flesh Godhead, nor 
address the Godhead as flesh. Holy Scripture clearly teaches us both natures. Nevertheless, though I have 
ever thus spoken, certain men are uttering lying words against me. But I rely on my conscience and have 
as witness to my teaching Him who looks into the hearts. So, as the prophet says, I regard the 
contrivances of calumny as “a spider’s web.” I await the great judgment which needs no words, but makes 
manifest what in the meanwhile is unknown. 


I send this by the very religious bishops, thinking it worth while to salute your excellency by them and to 
remind you of your promise. For attacked as Iam I do not cease to go a-hunting, for I know that even the 
sacred apostles in the midst of the assaults made upon them did not cease to ply the net of the spirit. 


C. TO ALEXANDRA 


I have recently received your excellency’s letter. For the zeal you have shewn on my behalf I thank you, 
and pray the God of all to guard the goods you have, to increase them with further boons, and to grant 
you the enjoyment of future and everlasting blessings. I think that He hears the prayer even of them that 
are sentenced to relegation, and all the more when it is for the sake of His divine doctrine that they are 
undergoing apparent disgrace. I am writing by the very religious bishops, and I beg that they may meet 
with your kindly care. It is for the sake of the faith of the gospel and the peace of the churches that they 
have undertaken this long journey. 


CI. TO THE DEACONESS CELARINA 


The flames of the war against us have been lit up again. After yielding awhile, the enemy of men has once 
more armed against us men nurtured in lies, who utter open slander against me, and say that I divide our 
one Lord Jesus Christ into two sons. I however know the distinction between Godhead and manhood, and 
confess one Son, God the Word made man. I assert that He is God eternal, who was made man at the end 
of days, not by the change of the Godhead, but by the assumption of the manhood. It is however needless 
for me to inform your piety of my sentiments, for you have exact knowledge of what I preach, and how I 
instruct the ignorant. I beseech you therefore since the workers of lies have poured their insults upon all 
the godly bishops of the East at once, and overwhelmed the churches with a storm, that your piety will 
show all possible zeal on behalf of the doctrines of the gospel and the peace of the churches. On this 
account the very godly bishops have left the churches shepherded by them, have disregarded the 
inclemency of winter, and endured the labours of their long journey, that they may calm the tempest which 
has arisen. I am sure that your godly excellency will regard them as champions of piety and governors of 
the churches. 


CII. TO BISHOP BASILIUS 


There is nothing remarkable in the reproaches that are directed against me being heard in silence by men 
who do not know me; but that your holiness should not refute the lies of my revilers, or at least should do 
so only to a certain extent, and with no great heartiness, passes the belief of any one who knows your 
character and conduct. And I say this not because friendship ought to be preferred to truth, but because 
the witness of truth is on the side of friendship. Your reverence has very often heard me preaching in 
church, and, in other assemblies where I have spoken on doctrinal questions; you have listened to what I 
have said, and I do not know of any occasion on which you have found fault with me for expressing 
unorthodox opinions. But what is the case at the present moment? Why in the world, my dear friend, do 
you not utter a word against falsehood, while you allow a friend to be calumniated and the truth to be 
assailed? If this is because you disregard the helpless and insignificant, remember the plain proclamation 
of the commandment of the Lord “Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones which believe in 
me, for I say unto you that in heaven their angels do always behold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven.” If however it is the influence of my calumniators which imposes silence upon you, you must 
listen to the other law which says “Thou shalt not honour the person of the mighty” and “Judge righteous 
judgment” and “Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil” and “He that shutteth his eyes from seeing 
evil and stoppeth his ears from hearing of blood.” You may find innumerable similar passages in holy 
Scripture, which I have thought it needless to collect when writing to a man brought up in the divine 
oracles, and watering Christian people with his teaching. But this I will say, that we shall all stand before 
the judgment seat of Christ, and shall give account of our words and deeds. I, who for every other reason 
dread this tribunal, now that Iam encompassed with calumny, find my chief consolation in the thought of 
it. 


CIII. TO THE COUNT APOLLONIUS 


The very godly bishops have been led to travel to the imperial city by the calumnies uttered against me, 
and I by their holinesses send your excellency my salutation, and pay the debt of friendship, not indeed to 
wipe out the cherished obligation, but to make it greater. For in truth the obligations of friendship are 
increased by their discharge. That I should now be reaping the fruits of calumny is not extraordinary, for, 
in that Iam human, there is nothing that I must not expect. All troubles of this kind must be borne by 
them that have learned wisdom; one thing only is distressing—that harm should accrue to the soul. 


CIV. TO FLAVIANUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


I have already in another letter informed your holiness how openly the calumniators of our teaching are 
slandering us. Now in like manner by means of the very godly bishops I do the same, having not only 
these as witnesses of the orthodoxy of my teaching but also countless other men who are my hearers in 
the churches of the East. Above and beyond all these I have my conscience, and Him who sees my 
conscience. And I know too how the divine Apostle often appealed to the testimony of his conscience, for 
“our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our conscience” and again “I say the truth in Christ I lie not, my 
conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost.” Know then, O holy and godly sir, that no one has 
ever at any time heard us preaching two sons; in fact this doctrine seems to me abominable and impious, 
for there is one Lord Jesus Christ through whom are all things. Him I acknowledge both as everlasting 
God and as man in the end of days, and I give Him one worship as only begotten. I have learned however 
the distinction between flesh and Godhead, for the union is unconfounded. Thus drawn up as it were in 
battle array to oppose the madness of Arius and Eunomius, we very easily refute the blasphemy hazarded 
by them against the only begotten, by applying what was spoken in humility about the Lord, and suitably 
to His assumed nature, to man, and, on the other hand, what becomes the divine and signifies the divine 
nature, to God; not dividing Him into two persons, but teaching that both the former and latter attributes 
belong to the only begotten, the latter to Him as God the Creator and Lord of all, and the former as made 
man on our account. For divine Scripture says that He was made man, not by mutation of the Godhead, 
but by assumption of human nature, of the seed of Abraham. This the divine Apostle openly says in the 
words “For verily He took not on Him the nature of angels, but He took on Him the seed of Abraham, 


wherefore in all things it behoved Him to be made like unto His brethren.” And again “Now to Abraham 
and his seed were the promises made: he saith not and to seeds, as of many; but as of one, and to thy 
seed, which is Christ.” 


These and similar passages have been cut out of divine Scripture by Simon, Basilides, Valentinus, 
Bardesanes, Marcion, and the man who is named after his maniacal heresy. So they style the Master 
Christ God only, and describe Him as having nothing human about Him, but appearing in imagination and 
appearance as man to men. On the other hand the Arians and Eunomians say that God the Word assumed 
only a body, and that He Himself supplied the place of a soul in the body. And Apollinarius describes the 
Master’s body as endued with a soul; but, deriving, I know not whence, the idea of a distinction between 
soul and intelligence, deprives intelligence of its share in the achieved salvation. The teaching of the 
divine Apostles lays down on the contrary that a soul both reasonable and intelligent was assumed 
together with flesh, and the salvation of which the hope is held out to them that believe is complete. 


There is yet another gang of heretics who hold differently. Photinus, Marcellus, and Paul of Samosata, 
assert that our Lord and God was only man. When arguing with these we are under the necessity of 
advancing proofs of the Godhead, and of shewing that the Master Christ is everlasting God. When, on the 
other hand, we are contending with the former faction, which calls our Lord Jesus Christ God only, we are 
obliged to marshal against them the forces of the divine Scripture, and collect from it evidence of the 
assumption of the manhood. For a physician must use remedies appropriate to the disease, and suit the 
medicine to the case. 


Now, therefore, I beseech your holiness to scatter the slander raised against me, and bridle the tongues 
now vainly reviling me. For, after the incarnation, I worship one Son of God, one Lord Jesus Christ, and 
denounce as impious all who hold otherwise. Deign, sir, to give me too your holy prayers, that, by God’s 
grace, I may reach the other side of the ocean of danger, and drop my anchor in the windless haven of the 
Lord. 


CV. TO EULOGIUS THE OECONOMUS 


We have heard from many sources of your piety’s efforts on behalf of true religion. It is therefore right 
that you should readily succour one who is calumniated for the same cause, and should refute the reviler’s 
lies. You, O godly Sir, know what I hold, and what I teach, and that no one has ever heard of my preaching 
two sons. Exert, I implore you, in this case too your divine energy, and stop the mouths of the evil 
speakers. In conflicts of this kind one must help not only one’s friends but even those who have caused us 
pain. 


CVI. TO ABRAHAM THE OECONOMUS 


By the godly bishops I salute you. I beseech you to give heed to the churches’ calm, and to disperse the 
waves of calumny. “Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap,” as says the divine Apostle. Without 
doubt then he who fights for the apostolic doctrines shall reap the fruit of the apostolic blessing and enjoy 
the Apostles’ devotion. 


CVII. TO THE PRESBYTER THEODOTUS 


The struggles which your piety has undergone on behalf of the apostolic doctrines are not unknown, but 
are frequently mentioned alike by those who have known them by experience, and by others who have 
heard of them from these. Continue, my dear sir, your efforts, and fight for the doctrines of the Fathers. 
For these I too am buffeted in all directions and, while I receive the shock of the great waves, I beseech 
our Governor either to nod his head and scatter the tempest, or enable the victims of the storm by His 
grace to play the man. 


CVIII. TO ACACIUS THE PRESBYTER 


True indeed is the promise of David’s Psalm, for through him the Spirit of truth gave this promise to them 
that believe, “Commit thy way unto the Lord, trust also to him; and he shall bring it to pass; and he shall 
bring forth thy righteousness as the light and thy judgment as the noonday.” This we find too has come to 
pass in the case of your piety. For the great care you bestow upon them that are weeping for their 
orphanhood, and your struggles on behalf of the apostolic doctrines, are in every one’s mouth, and so, as 
the prophets say, “Hidden things are made manifest.” Since I too have heard of your piety’s admirable 
exertions I write to salute you, most godly sir, and beseech you to increase your glory by adding to your 
labours, and to fight on behalf of the doctrine of the Gospels, that we may both keep the inheritance of our 
fathers unimpaired, and bring our Master His talent with good usury. 


CIX. TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF ANCYRA 


Many are the devices secretly plotted against me, and through me patched up against the faith of 
apostles. I am however comforted by the sufferings of the Saints, Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs, and men 
famous in the churches in the word of Grace; and besides these by the promises of our God and Saviour, 
for in this present life He has promised us nothing pleasant or delightful, but rather trouble, toil, and 
peril, and attacks of enemies. “In the world,” He says, “ye shall have tribulation,” and “if they have 
persecuted me they will also persecute you,” and “If they have called the master of the house Beelzebub 
how much more shall they call them of his household,” and “The time cometh when whosoever killeth you 
will think he doeth God service,” and “Straight is the gate and narrow the way which leadeth unto life,” 
and “When they persecute you in this city flee you into another,” and I might quote all similar passages. 
The divine Apostle too speaks in the same strain. “Yea and all that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall 
suffer persecution, but evil men and seducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived.” 
These words give me the greatest comfort in this distress. As the calumnies uttered against me have 
probably reached your holiness’s ears, I beseech your holiness to give no credence to the lies of my 
slanderers. I am not aware of ever having taught anyone up to the present time to believe in two sons. I 
have been taught to believe in one only begotten, our Lord Jesus Christ, God the Word made man. But I 
know the distinction between flesh and Godhead, and regard as impious all who divide our one Lord Jesus 
Christ into two sons, as well as those who, travelling in an opposite direction, call the Godhead and 
manhood of the master Christ one nature. For these exaggerations stand opposed to one another, while 
between them lies the way of the doctrines of the Gospel, beautified by the footprints of prophets and 
apostles, and of all who after them have been conspicuous for the gift of teaching. I was anxious to adduce 
their opinions, and to point out how they bear witness in favour of my own, but I want more words than a 
letter allows room for, wherefore I have written summarily what I have been taught about the incarnation 
of the only begotten; I send my statement to your godly excellency. I have written not with the object of 
teaching others, but of making my defence against the accusations brought against me, and of explaining 
my sentiments to those who are ignorant of them. After your holiness has read what I have written, if you 
find it in conformity with the apostolic doctrines, I hope you will confirm my opinion by what you reply—if, 
on the contrary, anything that I have said jars with the divine teaching, I request to be told of it by your 
holiness. For, though I have spent much time in teaching, I still need one to teach me. “We know,” says the 
divine Apostle “in part,” and again he says, “If any man think that he knoweth anything he knoweth 
nothing yet as he ought to know.” So I hope that I may hear the truth from your holiness, and that you 
may also give heed to the calm of the Church, and fight for the divine doctrines. It is for their sakes that 
the very godly bishops, making light of the difficulties of the journey, and of the winter, have set out for 
the imperial city, in the endeavour to bring about some end to the storm. Send them I pray you, on their 
way with your prayers and with your prayers too strengthen me. 


CX. TO DOMNUS, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


When I read your letter I remembered the very blessed Susannah, who when she saw the famous villains, 
and believed that the God of all was present, uttered that remarkable cry, “I am straitened on every side;” 
but nevertheless preferred to fall into the snares of slander rather than to despise the just God. And I, sir, 
have two alternatives as I have often said, to offend God and wound my conscience, or to fall by man’s 
unjust sentence. The most pious emperor, I think, knows nothing of this. For what hindered him from 
writing, and ordering the ordination to take place, if in truth it so pleased him? Why in the world do they 
utter threats without and cause alarm, and yet do not send letters openly ordering it? One of two things 
must be true; either the very pious emperor is not induced to write, or they are trying to make us break 
the law and afterwards be indicted by them for illegality. I have before me the example of the blessed 
Principius, for in that case, when they had given orders by writing, they punished him for obedience. 
Moreover the letters which I read on the very day of the letter-bearer’s arrival are of a contrary tenour. 
For one of the holy monks has written to some one that he has received letters both from the very 
illustrious guardsman and the very glorious ex-magister stating that the case of the very godly lord bishop 
Irenaeus will stand more favourably, and in return for this good will they ask prayers on their behalf. I 
think therefore that a reply ought to be written to the clergy who have written from the imperial city to 
the effect that “in obedience to the sentence of the very godly bishops of Phoenicia, and knowing both the 
zeal and the magnanimity and love for the poor and all the other virtues of the very godly bishop Irenaeus, 
and in addition to this the orthodoxy of his opinions, I have ordained him. I am not aware that he has ever 
objected to apply to the holy Virgin the title Theotokos,’ or has ever held any other opinions contrary to 
the doctrines of the Gospel. As to the question of digamy, I have followed my predecessors; for Alexander 
of blessed and sacred memory, the ornament of this apostolic see, as well as the very blessed Acacius, 
bishop of Beroea, ordained Diogenes of blessed memory who was a digamus;’ and similarly the blessed 
Praylius ordained Domninus of Caesarea who was a digamus.’ We have therefore followed precedent, and 
the example of men well known and illustrious both for learning and character. Proclus, bishop of 
Constantinople, of blessed memory well aware of this and many other instances, both himself accepted 
the ordination, and wrote in praise and admiration of it. So too did the leading godly bishops of the Pontic 
Diocese, and all the Palestinians. 


“No doubt has been raised about the matter, and we hold it wrong to condemn a man illustrious for many 
and various noble actions.” In my opinion it is becoming to write in these terms. If your holiness holds any 
other view, let what seems good to you be done. I, as they suppose, have undergone one punishment, and 


consecrate, and their stables into the bargain! This, perhaps, is your grievance against us, that, when 
surrounded by cattle-worshippers of every kind we are simply devoted to asses! 


CHAPTER XII 


THE CHARGE OF WORSHIPPING A CROSS. THE HEATHENS THEMSELVES MADE MUCH OF CROSSES IN SACRED 
THINGS; NAY, THEIR VERY IDOLS WERE FORMED ON A CRUCIAL FRAME 


As for him who affirms that we are “the priesthood of a cross,” we shall claim him as our co-religionist. A 
cross is, in its material, a sign of wood; amongst yourselves also the object of worship is a wooden figure. 
Only, whilst with you the figure is a human one, with us the wood is its own figure. Never mind for the 
present what is the shape, provided the material is the same: the form, too, is of no importance, if so be it 
be the actual body of a god. If, however, there arises a question of difference on this point what, (let me 
ask,) is the difference between the Athenian Pallas, or the Pharian Ceres, and wood formed into a cross, 
when each is represented by a rough stock, without form, and by the merest rudiment of a statue of 
unformed wood? Every piece of timber which is fixed in the ground in an erect position is a part of a 
cross, and indeed the greater portion of its mass. But an entire cross is attributed to us, with its 
transverse beam, of course, and its projecting seat. Now you have the less to excuse you, for you dedicate 
to religion only a mutilated imperfect piece of wood, while others consecrate to the sacred purpose a 
complete structure. The truth, however, after all is, that your religion is all cross, as I shall show. You are 
indeed unaware that your gods in their origin have proceeded from this hated cross. Now, every image, 
whether carved out of wood or stone, or molten in metal, or produced out of any other richer material, 
must needs have had plastic hands engaged in its formation. Well, then, this modeller, before he did 
anything else, hit upon the form of a wooden cross, because even our own body assumes as its natural 
position the latent and concealed outline of a cross. Since the head rises upwards, and the back takes a 
straight direction, and the shoulders project laterally, if you simply place a man with his arms and hands 
outstretched, you will make the general outline of a cross. Starting, then, from this rudimental form and 
prop, as it were, he applies a covering of clay, and so gradually completes the limbs, and forms the body, 
and covers the cross within with the shape which he meant to impress upon the clay; then from this 
design, with the help of compasses and leaden moulds, he has got all ready for his image which is to be 
brought out into marble, or clay, or whatever the material be of which he has determined to make his god. 
(This, then, is the process:) after the cross-shaped frame, the clay; after the clay, the god. In a well- 
understood routine, the cross passes into a god through the clayey medium. The cross then you 
consecrate, and from it the consecrated (deity) begins to derive his origin. By way of example, let us take 
the case of a tree which grows up into a system of branches and foliage, and is a reproduction of its own 
kind, whether it springs from the kernel of an olive, or the stone of a peach, or a grain of pepper which 
has been duly tempered under ground. Now, if you transplant it, or take a cutting off its branches for 
another plant, to what will you attribute what is produced by the propagation? Will it not be to the grain, 
or the stone, or the kernel? Because, as the third stage is attributable to the second, and the second in 
like manner to the first, so the third will have to be referred to the first, through the second as the mean. 
We need not stay any longer in the discussion of this point, since by a natural law every kind of produce 
throughout nature refers back its growth to its original source; and just as the product is comprised in its 
primal cause, so does that cause agree in character with the thing produced. Since, then, in the 
production of your gods, you worship the cross which originates them, here will be the original kernel and 
grain, from which are propagated the wooden materials of your idolatrous images. Examples are not far to 
seek. Your victories you celebrate with religious ceremony as deities; and they are the more august in 
proportion to the joy they bring you. The frames on which you hang up your trophies must be crosses: 
these are, as it were, the very core of your pageants. Thus, in your victories, the religion of your camp 
makes even crosses objects of worship; your standards it adores, your standards are the sanction of its 
oaths; your standards it prefers before Jupiter himself. But all that parade of images, and that display of 
pure gold, are (as so many) necklaces of the crosses. In like manner also, in the banners and ensigns, 
which your soldiers guard with no less sacred care, you have the streamers (and) vestments of your 
crosses. You are ashamed, I suppose, to worship unadorned and simple crosses. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE CHARGE OF WORSHIPPING THE SUN MET BY A RETORT 


Others, with greater regard to good manners, it must be confessed, suppose that the sun is the god of the 
Christians, because it is a well-known fact that we pray towards the east, or because we make Sunday a 
day of festivity. What then? Do you do less than this? Do not many among you, with an affectation of 
sometimes worshipping the heavenly bodies likewise, move your lips in the direction of the sunrise? It is 
you, at all events, who have even admitted the sun into the calendar of the week; and you have selected 
its day, in preference to the preceding day as the most suitable in the week for either an entire abstinence 
from the bath, or for its postponement until the evening, or for taking rest and for banqueting. By 
resorting to these customs, you deliberately deviate from your own religious rites to those of strangers. 
For the Jewish feasts on the Sabbath and “the Purification,” and Jewish also are the ceremonies of the 
lamps, and the fasts of unleavened bread, and the “littoral prayers,” all which institutions and practices 
are of course foreign from your gods. Wherefore, that I may return from this digression, you who reproach 


am ready by God’s help to undergo yet another. Even a third and fourth, if they like, by the stay of God’s 
grace I will endure, praising the Lord. If your holiness thinks right, let us see what answer comes from 
Palestine, and, after considering more exactly what course is to be taken, let us so write to 
Constantinople. 


CXI. TO ANATOLIUS THE PATRICIAN 


Your excellency will be recompensed for the kindness you have shewn me by the God of all, for all that is 
done for His sake has its reward. I laugh at all my slanderers. The bodies of them who are most severely 
scourged do not feel the pain, because the scourged flesh is deadened. Still I lament over them whose 
unrestrained mouths utter such lies. In what way have the accusers of the godly bishop Ibas been 
wronged by me that they should utter such calumnies against me? To begin with, I was not even one of 
the judges, for in obedience to the imperial decree I was living at Cyrus. Moreover, as I have heard from 
many, they all along treated my absence as a grievance, for I had arranged for their partaking of the Holy 
Communion at the Easter feast of salvation, and as they often expressed a wish to meet me, I received 
them with kindness and advised them as to the proper course to take. But that I may also speak in the 
defence of the very godly bishop the lord Domnus, what was the proper course for him to take? He was 
openly attacked; he saw men deposed by a synodical sentence sent into another diocese, and resuming 
their priestly functions in violation of the laws of the Church; he saw things holy and divine laughed at and 
turned into ridicule by the enemies of the Church; what was he to do? When he knew this he handed over 
the case to others, and not only to the very godly lord Ibas, but also to the holy lord bishop Symeon of 
Amida, that the metropolitans of the two provinces might hear the charges. What fairness is there in 
charging the same persons with cruelty and kindness? If we excommunicate, we run into danger; if we do 
not excommunicate, we do not escape it. We alone of all the world are objects of attack. Other dioceses 
are at peace. We alone are exposed to calumniators,—specially I myself, though I took no part in the trial, 
and am absolutely without responsibility in the matter. 


Thus have I been forced to write on reading your lordship’s letter, and on learning from it how for these 
reasons a great commotion has been made against me, a man confined to my diocese; a man of peace; one 
not even deliberating with the godly bishops of the province. As a matter of fact, although there have been 
already two episcopal ordinations in our province, I took part in neither. Were I not restrained by the 
imperial decree I would have gone away, and spent the remainder of my days in some remote spot. I am 
faint for the plots hatched against me. I am sure those Edessenes never put together their slander against 
me of their own accord. They were prompted to these attacks on me by their truly truthful neighbours. I 
thank our Saviour that he has deemed me worthy of the beatitudes of the Gospel, all unworthy though I 
be. For this reason I have gladly accepted the sentence of relegation. I am ready for exile, and, for the 
sake of the “hope laid up for me,” welcome whatever fate they may inflict. I pray without ceasing for your 
excellency, and beseech all the saints to share in my petitions. 


CXII. TO DOMNUS, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


When news was brought to me that the pettiness of the victorious emperor had been put an end to, a 
reconciliation effected between him and the very godly bishop, the summons to the council cancelled, and 
the peace of the churches restored, I hoped that our troubles were a thing of the past. But I am deeply 
distressed at what I hear from your holiness. It is impossible to hope for any good from this notorious 
council, unless the merciful Master with His wonted providence shall undo the riotous demons’ devices. 
Even in the great synod, I mean that of Nicaea, the Arian party voted with the orthodox and set their 
hands to the apostolic exposition. But they did not cease to war against the truth till they had torn 
asunder the body of the Church. For thirty years the supporters of the apostolic doctrines and they who 
were infected with the Arian blasphemy continued in communion with one another. But at Antioch, when 
the latest council was finished, when they had seated the man of God, the great Meletius, on the apostolic 
throne, and then after a few days ejected him by the imperial authority, Euzoius who was affected with the 
undoubted plague of Arius was put forward, and straightway the champions of apostolic doctrines 
seceded and thereafter the division continued. 


As I look back on what happened then, and look forward to similar events in the future, my wretched 
spirit sighs and wails, for I see no prospect of good. The men of the other dioceses do not know the poison 
which lies in the Twelve Chapters; having regard to the celebrity of the writer of them, they suspect no 
mischief, and his successor in the see is I think adopting every means to confirm them in a second synod. 
For supposing he who lately wrote them at command, and anathematized all who did not wish to abide by 
them, were presiding over an oecumenical council, what could he not effect? And be well assured, my 
lord, that no one who knows the heresy they contain will brook to accept them, though twice as many men 
of this sort decree them. Before now, though a larger number have rashly confirmed them, I resisted at 
Ephesus, and refused to communicate with the writer of them till he had agreed to the points laid down by 
me, and had harmonized his teaching with them, without making any mention of the Chapters. This your 
holiness can ascertain without any difficulty if you order the acts of the synod to be investigated; for they 
are preserved as is customary with the synodical signatures, and there are extant more than fifty synodic 
acts shewing the accusation of the Twelve Chapters. For before the journey to Ephesus the blessed John 


had written to the very godly bishops Eutherius of Tyana, Firmus of Caesarea, and Theodotus of Ancyra, 
denouncing these Chapters as Apollinarian. And at Ephesus the exposition and confirmation of these 
Chapters was the cause of our deposition of the Alexandrian and of the Ephesian. Moreover at Ephesus 
many synodic letters were written both to the victorious emperor, and to the great officers, about these 
Chapters; and in like manner to the laity at Constantinople and to the reverend clergy. Moreover when we 
were summoned to Constantinople we had five discussions in the imperial presence, and afterwards sent 
the emperor three protestations. And to the very godly bishops of the West, of Milan I mean, of Aquileia, 
and of Ravenna, we wrote on the same subject, protesting that the Chapters were full of the Apollinarian 
novelty. Furthermore their writer received a letter from the blessed John by the hands of the blessed Paul, 
openly blaming them; and in like manner from Acacius of blessed memory. And to give your holiness 
concise information on the subject I have sent you both the letter of the blessed Acacius, as well as that of 
the blessed John to the blessed Cyril, in order that you may perceive that though they were writing to him 
on the subject of agreement they blamed these Chapters. And the blessed Cyril himself, in his letter to the 
blessed Acacius plainly indicated the drift of these Chapters in the words “I have written this against his 
innovations and when peace is made they will be made manifest.” The very defence proves the accusation. 
I have sent you the copy of what he wrote at the time of the agreement, that you may see, my lord, that he 
made no mention of them, and that those who attend the Council are under an obligation to bring forward 
what was written at the time of the agreement, and to state plainly what had caused the difference and on 
what terms the sundered parts were atoned. For they who are summoned to fight for the truth must flinch 
from no toil, and must invoke the divine aid, that we may preserve unimpaired the heritage bequeathed us 
by our forefathers. 


Your holiness must look out for men of like mind among the godly bishops and make them companions of 
your journey; and likewise of the reverend clergy those who are zealous for the truth, lest betrayed even 
by them of our own side we are either driven to do something displeasing to the God of all, or, in our 
abandonment, fall an easy prey to our foes. 


It is faith in which we have our hopes of salvation, and we must leave no means untried to prevent aught 
spurious being brought into it, and the apostolic teaching from being corrupted. 


I write you these words from far away, with sighs and with groans, and I beseech our common Master to 
scatter this dark cloud and bestow on us once more the boon of the bright sunshine. 


CXIII. TO LEO, BISHOP OF ROME 


If Paul, the herald of the truth, the trumpet of the Holy Ghost, hastened to the great Peter in order that he 
might carry from him the desired solution of difficulties to those at Antioch who were in doubt about living 
in conformity with the law, much more do we, men insignificant and small, hasten to your apostolic see in 
order to receive from you a cure for the wounds of the churches. For every reason it is fitting for you to 
hold the first place, inasmuch as your see is adorned with many privileges. Other cities are indeed 
adorned by their size, their beauty, and their population; and some which in these respects are lacking are 
made bright by certain spiritual boons. But on your city the great Provider has bestowed an abundance of 
good gifts. She is the largest, the most splendid, the most illustrious of the world, and overflows with the 
multitude of her inhabitants. Besides all this, she has achieved her present sovereignty, and has given her 
name to her subjects. She is moreover specially adorned by her faith, in due testimony whereof the divine 
Apostle exclaims “your faith is spoken of throughout the whole world.” And if even after receiving the 
seeds of the message of salvation her boughs were straightway heavy with these admirable fruits, what 
words can fitly praise the piety now practised in her? In her keeping too are the tombs that give light to 
the souls of the faithful, those of our common fathers and teachers of the truth, Peter and Paul. This thrice 
blessed and divine pair arose in the region of sunrise, and spread their rays in all directions. Now from 
the region of sunset, where they willingly welcomed the setting of this life, they illuminate the world. They 
have rendered your see most glorious; this is the crown and completion of your good things; but in these 
days their God has adorned their throne by setting on it your holiness, emitting, as you do, the rays of 
orthodoxy. Of this I might give many proofs, but it is enough to mention the zeal which your holiness lately 
shewed against the ill-famed Manichees, proving thereby your piety’s earnest regard for divine things. 
Your recent writings, too, are enough to indicate your apostolic character. For we have met with what 
your holiness has written concerning the incarnation of our God and Saviour, and we have marvelled at 
the exactness of your expressions. 


For both writings agreed in setting forth both the everlasting Godhead of the Only-begotten derived from 
the everlasting Father, and the manhood derived from the seed of Abraham and David; and that the nature 
assumed was in all things like unto us, being unlike to us in this respect alone, that it remained free from 
all sin; since it springs not of nature but of free will. 


The letters moreover contain this, that the Only-begotten Son of God is one, and his Godhead impassible, 
immutable, and invariable, like the Father who begat Him and the Holy Spirit; and that on this account He 
took the passible nature, divine nature being incapable of suffering, that by the suffering of His own flesh 
He might bestow freedom from suffering on them that have believed in Him. These statements and others 
of like nature were contained in your letters. We, in admiration of your spiritual wisdom, have lauded the 


grace of the Holy Ghost uttered through you, and we invoke and beseech and beg and implore your 
highness to protect the churches of God that are now assailed by the storm. 


We had expected that through the instrumentality of the representatives sent by your holiness to Ephesus, 
the tempest would have been done away, but we have fallen under severer attacks of the storm. For the 
very righteous bishop of Alexandria was not content with the illegal and very unrighteous deposition of 
the most holy and godly bishop of Constantinople, the lord Flavianus, nor was his soul satisfied with a 
similar slaughter of the rest of the bishops, but me too in my absence he stabbed with a pen, without 
summoning me to the bar, without trying me in my presence, without questioning me as to my opinions 
about the incarnation of our God and Saviour. Even murderers, tomb-breakers, and adulterers, are not 
condemned by their judges until they have themselves confirmed by confession the charges brought 
against them, or have been clearly convicted by the testimony of others. Yet I, nurtured as I have been in 
the divine laws, have been condemned by him at his pleasure, when all the while I was five and thirty 
days’ march away. 


Nor is this all that he has done. Only last year when two fellows tainted with the unsoundness of 
Apollinarius had gone thither and patched up slanders against me, he stood up in church and 
anathematized me, and that after I had written to him and explained my opinions to him. 


I lament the disturbance of the church, and long for peace. Six and twenty years have I ruled the church 
entrusted to me by the God of all, aided by your prayers. Never in the time of the blessed Theodotus, the 
chief bishop of the East; never in the time of his successors in the see of Antioch, did I incur the slightest 
blame. By the help of God’s grace working with me more than a thousand souls did I rescue from the 
plague of Marcion; many others from the Arian and Eunomian factions did I bring over to our Master 
Christ. I have done pastoral duty in eight hundred churches, for so many parishes does Cyrus contain; and 
in them, through your prayers, not even one tare is left, and our flock is delivered from all heresy and 
error. He who sees all things knows how many stones have been cast at me by evil heretics, how many 
conflicts in most of the cities of the East I have waged against pagans, against Jews, against every heresy. 
After all this trial and all this danger I have been condemned without a trial. 


But I await the sentence of your apostolic see. I beseech and implore your holiness to succour me in my 
appeal to your fair and righteous tribunal. Bid me hasten to you, and prove to you that my teaching 
follows the footprints of the apostles. I have in my possession what I wrote twenty years ago; what I wrote 
eighteen, fifteen, twelve, years ago; against Arians and Eunomians, against Jews and pagans; against the 
magi in Persia; on divine Providence; on theology; and on the divine incarnation. By God’s grace I have 
interpreted the writings of the apostles and the oracles of the prophets. From these it is not difficult to 
ascertain whether I have adhered to the right rule of faith, or have swerved from its straight course. Do 
not, I implore you, spurn my prayer; regard, I implore you, the insults piled after all my labours on my 
poor grey head. 


Above all, I implore you to tell me whether I ought to put up with this unrighteous deposition or not; for I 
await your decision. If you bid me abide by the sentence of condemnation, I abide; and henceforth I will 
trouble no man, and will wait for the righteous tribunal of our God and Saviour. God is my witness, my 
lord, that I care not for honour and glory. I care only for the scandal that has been caused, in that many of 
the simpler folk, and especially those whom I have rescued from various heresies, cleaving to the 
authority of my judges and quite unable to understand the exact truth of the doctrine, will perhaps 
suppose me guilty of heresy. 


All the people of the East know that during all the time of my episcopate I have not acquired a house, not 
a piece of ground, not an obol, not a tomb, but of my own accord have embraced poverty, after 
distributing, at the death of my parents, the whole of the property which I inherited from them. 


Above all I implore you, O holy sir, beloved of God, to grant me the help of your prayers. I have told you 
this by the reverend and godly presbyters Hypatius and Abramius chorepiscopi and by Alypius exarch of 
our monks. I would hasten to you myself were I not kept back by the chains of the imperial order, which 
imprison me as they do others. Treat my messengers, I beseech you, as a father might his sons; give them 
kindly and unbiassed audience; deign to grant your protection to my old age, slandered as it is and 
attacked in vain. Above all, regard, to the utmost of your power, the faith conspired against; preserve for 
the churches the inheritance of their fathers unimpaired. So will your holiness receive the recompense 
due for such deeds from the great Giver of all good gifts. 


CXIII. (A). FROM POPE LEO TO THEODORET 
To our much beloved brother Theodoretus, bishop, Leo, bishop. 


CXIV. TO ANDIBERIS 


The reverend presbyter Peter is distinguished not only by his priestly rank, but also by his wise practice in 
medicine. During his long residence with us he has won all hearts by his conciliatory manners. On 


learning of my departure he has now determined to leave Cyrus; I therefore commend him to your 
excellency, and hope that, fully capable as he is of doing good service to the city,—for when he lived at 
Alexandria he practised the same profession,—he will meet with kindness at your hands. 


CXV. TO APELLA 


When I undertook the direction of the see of Cyrus, I procured for it from all directions men who practised 
necessary arts, and besides this induced skilful physicians to live there. Of these one is the reverend 
presbyter Peter, who practises his profession with wisdom, and adorns it by his character. On my 
departure, several have left the city and Peter also has determined to leave. Under these circumstances I 
beseech your excellency to give him your kind care. He is well able to attend the sick and to wage war 
against their ailments. 


CXVI. TO THE PRESBYTER RENATUS 


We have heard of the warm and righteous zeal of your holiness, and the just and lawful boldness of speech 
which you employed in condemning the audacious proceedings at Ephesus. Nor is this known to us alone, 
but the fame of your orthodoxy has gone out into all lands, and all men are celebrating your 
righteousness, your zeal, your boldness, and your denunciation of my unfair treatment. And your holiness 
took this course after seeing one massacre. If you had seen the others which took place after your 
departure you would perhaps have emulated the fervour of the famous Phinehas. I am one of those who 
was subsequently condemned, being forbidden by the imperial order to attend the council, and sentenced 
in my absence. 


Six and twenty years have I been a bishop; innumerable labours have I undergone; I have struggled hard 
for the truth; I have freed tens of thousands of heretics from their errors and brought them to the Saviour; 
and now they have stripped me of my priesthood; they are exiling me from the city. For my old age, for my 
hairs grown gray in the truth, they have no respect. Wherefore, I beseech your sanctity, persuade the very 
sacred and holy archbishop to bid me hasten to your council. For that holy see has precedence over all 
churches in the world, for many reasons; and above all for this, that it is free from all taint of heresy, and 
that no bishop of heterodox opinion has ever sat upon its throne, but it has kept the grace of the apostles 
undefiled. Confident in your justice I shall accept your decisions, whatever they may be, and shall claim to 
be judged by my writings. More than thirty books have I written against Arius and Eunomius, against 
Marcion, against Macedonius, against the heathen and against Jews; I have interpreted the holy 
Scriptures, and any one who likes may easily learn that I have followed in the steps of the apostles, 
proclaiming the one Son, one Father, and one Holy Ghost; one Godhead of the Trinity, one sovereignty, one 
power, eternity, immutability, impassibility, one will; that the Godhead of the Lord Jesus Christ was 
perfect, perfect the manhood taken for our salvation and for our sakes delivered unto death. I do not know 
one Son of man and another Son of God, but one and the same, Son of God and God begotten of God, and 
Son of man, through the form of the servant, of the seed of Abraham and David. These and like doctrines I 
continue to teach; these also I have found in the writings of the most holy and sacred lord archbishop Leo, 
and I praise the Lord of all that I agree with his apostolic doctrines. Receive, I beseech you, my 
supplication, and do not overlook the wrongs under which I suffer. On this account I have sent to your 
holiness the godly presbyters Hypatius and Abramius, chorepiscopi, and Alypius exarch of our monks, 
adorned as they are by good lives, and able by word of mouth to give you exact information as to the 
affairs of my insignificant self. 


CXVII. TO THE BISHOP FLORENTIUS 


Truly the grace of our God and Saviour has not yet abandoned the human race, but has left us a seed in 
your holiness “lest we should become as Sodom, and be made like unto Gomorrah.” This seed suffers us 
not altogether to faint, but charges us to wait for the passing away of the dire storm; this renders us 
hopeful. 


We have therefore sent to your holiness the very godly presbyters Hypatius and Abramius, chorepiscopi, 
and Alypius, exarch of our monks, that you may put an end to the disaster which has befallen the churches 
of the East; that in the first place you may confirm the faith handed down to us from the first by the holy 
Apostles, may proscribe the heresy that has started up, and openly convict the men who have the 
hardihood to debase the preaching of the OEconomy; and secondly may fight as champion of them who 
are being attacked for the truth’s sake. For it is in the cause of the apostolic Faith, most holy, that we have 
undergone that unrighteous massacre, because we refused to abandon the truth of the Gospel doctrines. 
Now it behoves your holiness not to overlook the unjust persecution of men of like mind with yourself, but 
by your just help to put a stop to injustice, and teach the assailants of the truth that men who strive to act 
unscrupulously at their own good pleasure cannot be allowed to work out their ends. 


CXVIII. TO THE ARCHDEACON OF ROME 


A terrible storm has attacked our churches, but the adherents of the apostolic faith have in your holiness 


a safe and quiet haven. Not only do you champion the cause of the doctrines of the Gospel, but you utterly 
detest the wrong done to me. I was living far away at a distance of thirty-five days’ journey, when I was 
condemned at their good pleasure by those most righteous judges. Teaching which has obtained in the 
churches from the coming of God our Saviour till this day they have abandoned. They have introduced a 
novel and bastard doctrine, diametrically contrary to the tradition of the apostles, and are openly at war 
with them that hold to the ancient instruction. Deign, then, most godly sir, to kindle the zeal of the very 
sacred and holy archbishop, that the churches of the East too may enjoy your kindly care. Above all fight 
in behalf of the faith delivered from the beginning by the holy apostles; preserve the heritage of our 
fathers unimpaired, and scatter the mist that oppresses us. Give us instead of moonless night clear 
sunshine, and condemn the wickedness of the massacre unrighteously wrought against us. It is becoming 
to your holiness to add yet this act of zeal to your other good deeds. 


CXIX. TO ANATOLIUS THE PATRICIAN 


Your excellency has been fully informed as to the acts of the most righteous judges at Ephesus, for their 
sound has gone out into all lands and their most just judgment to the ends of the world. What church has 
not felt the storm that has been raised by it? The one side wronged, the other were wronged, but they 
who neither suffered nor did the wrong share the distress of the wronged, and lament over them that so 
savagely and against all laws human and divine massacred their own members. Even house breakers 
caught in the very act are first tried and then punished by their judges; even murderers, violators of 
sepulchres, and adulterers, are first haled before the bench, and their accusers ordered to make their 
indictment, and the motive of the witnesses is tested to see that they are not giving evidence to curry 
favour with the prosecutors, or are prejudiced against the defendants; and after this they are bidden to 
make their defence to the charges brought against them. This is done twice, thrice; sometimes even four 
times; and then, and not till then, after the truth has been sought in the words of both accuser and 
accused, the sentence is given. As to how these men judged in the case of the rest I will say nothing, lest I 
may seem a meddler in what does not concern me. I am forced to speak on behalf of myself alone, for the 
unrighteous deed of violence compels me. The imperial order kept me at home, and prevented me from 
travelling beyond the bounds of the city placed under my pastoral care. The decision of the synod went 
against me, and a man was condemned who was five and thirty days’ journey away. 


Now the God of all said to the patriarch Abraham about Sodom and Gomorrah: “Because the cry of Sodom 
and Gomorrah is very great and because their sin is very grievous; I will go down now and see whether 
they have done altogether according to the cry of it which is come unto me; and if not, I will know.” He 
knew quite well the wickedness of those men, and nevertheless He said, “I will go down and see,” so 
teaching us to wait for the proof of facts. But these men never summoned me to trial, they never heard 
the sound of my voice, they refused to hear from me a statement of my opinions, and handed me over, as a 
victim to be slaughtered, to the rage of the enemies of the truth. 


I, however, welcome my rest, and especially so at the present time, when the apostolic decrees have been 
by many destroyed, and the new heresy strengthened. But lest any one who does not know me should 
believe that the slanders uttered against me are true, and should be scandalized at the idea of my holding 
opinions other than those of the gospel, I implore your excellency to ask as a favour from the victorious 
sovereign that I may go to the West, and there plead my cause before the very godly and holy bishops; and 
if I be found transgressing in the least degree the rule of the faith, that I may be plunged into the midst of 
the deep sea. If he will not grant you this request, let him at least command me to inhabit my monastery, 
which is a hundred and twenty miles away from Cyrus, seventy-five from Antioch, and lies three miles 
away from Apamea. 


Of these petitions, if possible, I ask the former; if not at least I implore that, through your excellency’s 
interposition, the second may be granted me. I shall ever carry the memory of your kindness in my heart 
and on my lips, supplicating the Lord of hosts to requite your excellency as well with present as with 
future blessings. I am compelled to write to you in these terms because I have heard that certain persons 
are endeavouring to compass my removal from this place. 


CXX. TO LUPICIUS 


Even the enemies of the truth must, I think, be indignant at the injustice and illegality of the violence 
done us. It is only reasonable that the nurslings of the truth, at whose head stands your excellency, should 
be still more distressed at this new and surprising tragedy. It is only right that those who are the more 
grieved should show the more earnestness and zeal to counteract the deeds impiously and illegally done; 
and restore to its previous concord the Church’s body now in peril of being torn asunder. Wherefore I 
beseech your excellency to reckon the present crisis an opportunity for spiritual reciprocity; to give on 
your side earnestness on behalf of the truth, and to receive from our generous Master alike His kindly 
care in this present life and in the life to come the kingdom of heaven. 


CXXI. TO ANATOLIUS THE PATRICIAN 


The Lord who overlooks and governs all things has shewn both the apostolic truth of my doctrines, and 
the falsehood of the slander laid at my door. For the writings sent from the right godly and holy lord Leo, 
archbishop of Great Rome, to Flavianus of holy memory and to the rest assembled at Ephesus, are entirely 
in harmony with what I myself have written and have always preached in church. So soon therefore as I 
had read them, I praised the loving-kindness of the Lord, in that He had not wholly forsaken the churches, 
but had protected the spark of orthodoxy; or—shall I not rather say?—not a spark, but a very great torch, 
such as might enkindle and enlighten the world; for he has truly, in his writings, observed the apostolic 
stamp, and in them we have found at once what has been delivered by the holy and blessed prophets and 
apostles, and their successors in the preaching of the Gospel, and moreover the holy Fathers assembled at 
Nicaea. By these I confess that I abide, and indict all who hold other doctrines as guilty of impiety. Side by 
side with these writings of mine I have set one of the letters sent by him to Ephesus, to the end that when 
your excellency reads them you may remember the words which I have often spoken in church, may 
recognise the harmony of the doctrines, and may hate the utterers of the lie as well as those who have set 
up their new heresy in opposition to the doctrines of the Apostle. 


CXXII. TO URANIUS BISHOP OF EMESA 


I have been greatly delighted that we who correspond in character should have corresponded by letter. 
But I do not quite see what you mean by saying “Are not these my words?” If it were said only for the sake 
of salutation, I am not annoyed at it; but if it is intended to remind me of the advice which recommended 
silence, and of the so-called oeconomy, I am very much obliged, but I do not accept the suggestion. For the 
divine Apostle charges us to take quite the opposite course. “Be instant in season and out of season.” And 
the Lord says to this very spokesman, “Be not afraid, but speak” and to Isaiah, “Cry aloud, spare not” and 
to Moses “Go down, charge the people” and to Ezekiel “I have made thee a watchman unto the house of 
Israel,” and it shall be “if thou warn not the wicked,” and the like: for I think it needless to write at length 
to one who knows. Not only therefore are we not distressed at having spoken freely, but we even rejoice 
and are glad, and laud Him who has thought us worthy of these sufferings; aye and call on my friends to 
encounter the same perils. 


If they know that we do not keep the apostolic rule of the faith, but swerve to the right hand or the left, let 
them hate us; let them join the opposite side; let them be ranked with them that are at war with us. But if 
they bear witness to our holding the right teaching of the gospel message, we hail them with the cry, “Do 
you too stand having your loins girt about with truth, .. . and your feet shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace,’” and so on, for it is said that virtue comprises not only temperance, righteousness, and 
prudence, but also courage, and that by means of courage the rest of its component parts are preserved. 
For righteousness needs the alliance of courage in its war against wrong; temperance vanquishes 
intemperance by the aid of courage. And for this reason the God of all said to the prophet “The just shall 
live by his faith, and if any man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him.” Shrinking he calls 
cowardice. Hold fast then, my dear friend, to the apostolic doctrines, for “He that shall come will come, 
and will not tarry,” and “He shall render to every man according to his deeds,” for “the fashion of this 
world passeth away,” and the truth shall be made manifest. 


CXXIII. TO THE SAME 


Your letter was a long one, and a pleasant one, and it shews how warm and genuine is your affection. So 
delighted am I with it that I am not at all sorry for having erroneously conjectured the meaning of the 
beginning of your former one. For my misapprehension of the intention of your letter has disclosed your 
brotherly love, made plain the sincerity of your faith, and shewn your zeal for the true religion. We have 
indeed shared between us the words and the trials of the prophet; your holiness has used the words; I am 
buffeted by the hurricane and billows, and against the rowers of the ship I exclaim in his words “They that 
observe lying vanities forsake their own mercy.” Perhaps He who is Jonah’s Lord and mine will grant that I 
too may rise and be released from the monster. But if the surge continue to boil I trust that even thus I 
shall enjoy the divine protection, and learn by my own experience how His strength is “made perfect in 
weakness,” for He has measured the peril by my infirmity. The divine prophet whom I have mentioned was 
flung into the sea by his shipmates one and all, but I am granted the consolation of your holiness, and of 
other godly men. For them and for your godliness I pray that the blessing bestowed upon the excellent 
Onesiphorus may be yours, for you have not blushed at my gibes; nay rather you have shared in my 
afflictions for the faith’s sake. 


And one thing which I wish you to know is that, though other godly bishops have sent me their bounty, I 
have declined to receive it;—not from any want of respect to the senders, God forbid;—but because 
hitherto food convenient for me has been provided by Him Who gives it even to the ravens without stint. 
In the case of your reverence I have acted differently, for really the warmth of your affection has 
overcome what has hitherto been my fixed principle. For be well assured, my godly friend, that ever since 
friendship grew up between us the fire of our love has been kindled to greater heat. 


CXXIV. TO THE LEARNED MARANAS 


I too am distressed at the calamities of the Church, and wail over the storm that is raging; for myself I am 
glad to be quit of agitation, and to be enjoying a calm which is delightful to me. As to the men whom your 
learning states to be still carrying on their iniquities, the day is not far distant when they will pay the 
penalty of their present rash lawlessness. All things are governed by the Lord of all with weight and rule, 
and whenever any fall away into unbounded iniquity His long suffering comes to an end, and He then acts 
as Judge and appoints punishment. Foreseeing this I pray that they may cease from their license that I 
may not be compelled to weep once more for them as I behold them undergoing chastisement. 


Your excellency I can never forget, and I beg our common Master to fill your house with blessing. 


CXXV. TO APHTHONIUS, THEODORITUS, NONNUS, SCYLACIUS, APTHONIUS, JOANNES, MAGISTRATES OF THE 
ZEUGMATENSIS 


I know the strength and stability of your faith, and have been filled with the greatest possible delight, for, 
since we worshippers of the eternal Trinity constitute one body, it is only natural that together with the 
members that are sound the rest of the members should rejoice. So says the divine Apostle; “Whether one 
member be honoured all the members rejoice with it.” I therefore rejoice with you in your struggles on 
behalf of the apostolic doctrines and your following of the famous Naboth in more excellent things. 
Naboth for his vineyard’s sake suffered most unrighteous slaughter, because he would not give up the 
heritage of his fathers. You are fighting not for vineyards, but for divine doctrines, and reject this new- 
fangled and spurious heresy as blackening the brightness of the teaching of the gospel; you do not suffer 
the number of the blessed Trinity to be diminished or increased. For it is diminished by those who ascribe 
the passion of the only begotten to the Godhead; it is increased by those who have the audacity to 
introduce a second son. You believe in one only begotten, as you do in one Father and in one Holy Ghost. 
In the only begotten made flesh you behold the assumed nature which He took from us and offered on our 
behalf. The denial of this nature puts our salvation far from us; for if the Godhead of the only begotten is 
impassible, as the nature of the Trinity is impassible, and we refuse to acknowledge that which is by 
nature adapted to suffer, then the preaching of a passion which never happened is idle and vain. For if 
that which suffers has no existence how could there be a passion? We declare that the divine nature is 
impassible;—a doctrine confessed by our opponents as well as by ourselves. How then could there be a 
passion when there is no subject capable of suffering? The great mystery of the oeconomy will appear an 
appearance, a mere seeming instead of the reality. This is the fable started by Valentinus, Bardesanes, 
Marcion and Manes. But the teaching handed down to the churches from the beginning recognises, even 
after the incarnation, one Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, and confesses the same to be everlasting God, and 
man made at the end of days; made man not by the mutation of the Godhead but by the assumption of the 
manhood. For suppose the divine nature to have undergone mutation into the human nature, then it did 
not remain what it was; and if it is not what it was, they who have these objects of worship are false in 
calling Him God. We, on the contrary, recognise the only begotten Son of God to be immutable as God, 
and Son of the very God. For we have learnt from the divine Scripture that being in the form of God He 
took the form of the servant; and took on Him the seed of Abraham, not was changed into Abraham’s 
seed; and shared just as we do both in flesh and blood and in a soul immortal and immaculate. Preserving 
these for our sinful bodies He offered His sinless body and for our souls His soul free from all stain. It is 
for this reason that we have the hope of the common resurrection for the race will assuredly share with its 
first fruits, and as we have shared with Adam in his death, so too with Christ our Saviour shall we be 
sharers in His life. This the divine Apostle has plainly taught us, for “now” he says “is Christ risen from 
the dead and become the first fruits of them that slept. For since by man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead, for as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 


I write thus not to inform you but to remind you. I have tried to be brief, but I fear I have transgressed the 
limits of a letter. I was however urged to write by the very reverend and godly presbyter and 
archimandrite Mecimas, who, in obedience to the law of love, has undertaken so long a journey, told us of 
your excellency’s zeal, and begged us to inflame it by a letter. I have therefore granted his supplication, 
and written my letter, and I implore the Lord of all to keep you safe in the faith and make stronger than 
him who sifts us. 


CXXVI. TO THE BISHOP SABINIANUS 


I praised your holiness on your quitting the envied see. Once it was venerable; now it is ridiculous, for we 
have made it a thing to be bought and sold. I was astounded to hear of your having appealed to the men 
who ejected you. You ought to have done just the contrary, and, on being invited to grasp the tiller, to have 
declined to do so, on the ground that your shipmates had become your foes. Are you not aware, most 
godly sir, what our Saviour, through His sacred apostles, taught us to preach? Do you not know what the 
heirs of the apostolic doctrines have just now laid down as objects of worship? For who of the old teachers 
from the time when the message was first preached down to the period of the darkness that now obtains, 
ever listened to any one preaching one nature of flesh and Godhead or dared at any time to call the nature 
of the only begotten passible? These doctrines in our day are by some men openly and boldly uttered, 
while among others their utterance is overlooked, and by silence men become participators in the 
blasphemy. What then, may well be asked, is the proper course to be taken by those who abominate such 


doctrines? They have, I should reply, two alternatives before them; they may either come to close 
quarters, and prove the spuriousness of the doctrines, or they may decline communion with their 
opponents as openly impious. 


I, indeed, have received the wrong done me as a divine blessing. I do not mean that I have thanked them 
that have wronged me; how could I thank fratricides, and men who have become followers of Cain? 


But I praise my Master for thinking me worthy of the lot of them that suffer wrong, for separating me 
from wrong-doers and blasphemers, and for giving me my most delightful rest. 


CXXVII. TO JOBIUS, PRESBYTER AND ARCHIMANDRITE 


The patriarch Abraham won a victory in his old age. The great Moses was now an old man when, so long 
as he stretched out his hands in prayer, he vanquished Amalek. The divine Samuel was an old man when 
he put the aliens to flight. These are emulated by your venerable old age. In our wars for true religion’s 
sake you are playing the man, and championing the cause of the gospel doctrines, and putting young men 
in the shade by the vigour of your spirit. 


I rejoice to hear it, and am glad, and long to embrace your right venerable gray hairs. This I cannot do, for 
your reverence is kept at home by your years, and I am kept in durance here by the imperial decree. But I 
cheat my love by this letter, and give your piety this most loving embrace. I call upon you in your prayers 
to help the churches now whelmed in the storm, and to win for me the divine support, assailed as I am for 
the sake of the doctrines of the gospel, and standing sorely in need of help from above. 


CXXVIIT. TO CANDIDUS, PRESBYTER AND ARCHIMANDRITE 


I am afraid that the vigour of your godly soul has been overcome by old age, and that you do not keep 
your hands stretched out as usual. So Amalek is trying to win. May there be some to succour your 
weakness, as once of old Ur and Aaron supported the hands of the law-giver, that you may overthrow 
Amalek and save Israel. These are days when we specially need more earnest prayers, when Gentiles and 
Jews and every heresy are at peace, and the Church alone is beaten by the storm and surrounded by the 
boisterous billows. 


We indeed specially need the aid of your prayers, for those whom we reckoned to be fighting on our side 
are fighting on that of our foes. 


CXXIX. TO MAGNUS ANTONINUS THE PRESBYTER 


Sailors at night are cheered by the sight of the harbour lights, and so are they who are in peril for the 
sake of the apostolic faith by the zeal of them that share the faith. We have great comfort in what we hear 
of your godliness’s efforts on behalf of the divine doctrines, for this mind has been given you by the Giver 
of all good gifts and for the safe keeping of these doctrines you undergo every toil. Now I, comforted by 
your zeal, make an insignificant return, calling on you to persevere in your divine labours, to despise your 
adversaries as an easy prey, (for what is weaker than they who are destitute of the truth?) and to trust in 
Him who said “I will not fail thee nor forsake thee,” and “Lo I am with you alway even unto the end of the 
world.” Help me too with your prayers that I may confidently say “The Lord is on my side; I will not fear: 
what can man do unto me?” 


CXXX. TO BISHOP TIMOTHEUS 


Not without purpose does the supreme Ruler allow the spirits that are against us to agitate the waves of 
impiety. He does so that He may try the courage of the sailors, and, while He exhibits some men’s 
manliness, convicts others of cowardice, stripping the mask from the faces of some who put on an 
appearance of piety, and proclaiming others as foremost fighters in the ranks of the truth. We have seen 
an instance of this in the present time. The storm rose high; some shewed their secret impiety; some 
abandoned the truth which they were holding, went over to the phalanx of our foes, and now, with them, 
are smiting the very men whom they used to call their chiefs. The witnesses of these things detest the 
enemy and pity the deserters, but are afraid to give aid to the victims of the attack upon the apostolic 
doctrines. Nay, suppose the traitors to urge them with greater insistency, they will perhaps themselves 
pass over to the side of the assailants, will give no quarter to their fellow-believers, but will drive against 
them their barbs side by side with the very men whom they accuse. They will act thus though they have 
been taught by the divine Scripture that a wrong done to one’s neighbour incurs punishment, while the 
suffering of injustice entails great and lasting rewards. 


Your own piety, your zeal for the faith, and your good will to myself, have been proved by this agitation. 
Twice you have written me a letter in contempt of all that might deter you, and have thus shewn your 
brotherly affection. You have also indicated the conflict you are sustaining on behalf of the apostolic 
doctrines. You ask me to tell you by letter what we ought to think and preach concerning the passion of 


salvation. I have received your request with delight, and, not indeed to give you information but only to 
remind one who is beloved of God, will proceed to tell you what I have learnt from the divine Scripture 
and from the Fathers who have interpreted it. 


Know then, most godly sir, that before all things it is necessary to observe the distinction of terms, and, in 
addition to this, the cause of the divine incarnation. Once let these be made clear, and there will be no 
ambiguity left about the passion. We will therefore first, to those who endeavour to contradict us, put this 
enquiry. Which of the names given to the only begotten Son of God are anterior to the incarnation, and 
which posterior, or rather, connected with the operation of the oeconomy? They will reply that the terms 
anterior are, “God the Word,” “only begotten Son,” “Almighty,” and “Lord of all creation”; and that the 
names “Jesus Christ” belong to the incarnation. For, after the incarnation, God the Word, the only 
begotten Son of God is called Jesus Christ; for “Behold” He says “unto you is born this day Christ the 
Lord” and because others had been called christs, priests, kings, and prophets, lest any one should 
suppose Him to be like unto them, the angels conjoined the title Lord with that of Christ, in order to prove 
the supreme dignity of Him that was born. And, again, Gabriel says to the blessed Virgin, “Behold thou 
shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a son and shalt call His name Jesus” “for He shall save His 
people from their sins.” Before the incarnation, however, He was never called either Christ or Jesus. For 
truly the divine Prophets, in their predictions of things to come, used the words, just as they prophesied 
about the birth, the cross, and the passion, when the events had not yet come to pass. Nevertheless, even 
after the incarnation He is called God the Word, Lord, Almighty, only begotten Son, Maker, and Creator. 
For He was not made man by mutation, but, remaining just what He was, assumed what we are, for 
“Being in the form of God,” to use the words of the divine Apostle “He took the form of a servant.” On this 
account, therefore, even after the incarnation, He is called also by the titles which are anterior to the 
incarnation, since His nature is invariable and immutable. But when relating the passion the divine 
Scripture nowhere uses the term God, since that is the name of the absolute nature. No one on hearing 
the words “In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God, and the Word was God” and 
similar expressions, would suppose that the flesh existed before the ages, or is of one substance with the 
God of the universe, or was Creator of the world. Every one knows that these terms are proper to the 
Godhead. Nor would any one on reading the genealogy of St. Matthew suppose that David and Abraham 
according to nature were forefathers of God, for it is the assumed nature which is derived from them. 


Since then these points are plain and indubitable even among extreme heretics, and we acknowledge both 
the nature which is before the ages, and that which is of recent time, so are we bound to recognise at 
once the passibility of the flesh, and the impassibility of the Godhead, not dividing the union nor 
separating the only begotten into two persons, but contemplating the properties of the natures in the one 
Son. In the case of soul and body, which are of natures contemporary and naturally united, we are 
accustomed to make this distinction, describing the soul as simple, reasonable, and immortal, but the 
body as complex, passible, and mortal. We do not divide the union, nor cut one man in two. Far rather, 
then, in the case of the Godhead, begotten of the Father before the ages, and of the manhood assumed of 
David’s seed, is it becoming to adopt a similar course, and distinctly to recognise the everlasting, eternal, 
simple, uncircumscribed, immortal, and invariable character of the one nature, and the recent, complex, 
circumscribed, and fluctuating nature of the other. We acknowledge the flesh to be now immortal and 
incorruptible, although before the resurrection it was susceptible of death and of passion; for how 
otherwise was it nailed to the tree, and committed to the tomb? And though we recognise the distinction 
of the natures, we are bound to worship one Son, and to acknowledge the same as Son of God and Son of 
man, form of God, and form of a servant, Son of David, and Lord of David, seed of Abraham, and creator of 
Abraham. The union causes the names to be common, but the community of names does not confound the 
natures. With them that are right-minded some names are plainly appropriate as to God, and others as to 
man; and in this way both the passible and the impassible are properly used of the Lord Christ, for in His 
humanity He suffered, while as God He remained impassible. If, according to the argument of the impious, 
it was in the Godhead that He suffered, then, I apprehend, the assumption of the flesh, was 
supererogatory; for suppose the divine nature to have been capable of undergoing passion, then He did 
not need the passible manhood. But grant that, as even their own argument contends, the Godhead was 
impassible, and the passion was real, let them beware of denying that which suffered, lest they deny with 
it the reality of the passion; for if that which suffers does not exist, then the passion is unreal. Now for any 
one who likes to open the quaternion of the sacred evangelists, it is easy to perceive that the divine 
Scripture distinctly proclaims the passion of the body, and to learn from them how Joseph of Arimathaea 
came to Pilate, and begged the body of Jesus; how Pilate ordered the body of Jesus to be delivered, how 
Joseph took down the body of Jesus from the tree and wrapped the body of Jesus in the linen cloth, and 
laid it in the new tomb. All this is described by the four evangelists with frequent mention of the body. But 
if our opponents adduce the words of the angel to Mary and her companions, “Come where the Lord lay,” 
let them be referred to the passage in the Acts which states that devout men “carried Stephen to his 
burial” and observe that it was not the soul, but the body, of the victorious Stephen, to which the 
customary rites were paid. And to this very day, when we approach the shrines of the victorious martyrs, 
we commonly enquire what is the name of him who is buried in the grave, and those who are acquainted 
with the facts reply peradventure “Julian the martyr,” or “Romanus,” or, “Timotheus.” 


Very often it is not entire bodies that are buried, but only very small remains, yet nevertheless we speak of 
the body by the name that belongs to the whole man. It was in this sense that the angel called the body of 


the Lord, “Lord,” because it was the body of the Lord of the universe. Moreover the Lord Himself 
promised to give on behalf of the life of the world, not His invisible nature, but His body. “For,” He says, 
“the bread that I will give is my flesh which I will give for the life of the world,” and when He took the 
symbol of divine mysteries, He said, “This is my body which is given for you.” Or according to the version 
of the Apostle, “broken.” In no place where He spoke of the passion did He mention the impassible 
Godhead. 


It is therefore before all things necessary that the question should be put to those who are endeavouring 
to contradict us whether they confess that the perfect manhood was assumed by God the Word, and assert 
the union to have been made without confusion. Once let these points be admitted, and the rest will follow 
in due course, and the passion will be attributed to the passible nature. I have now summed up these 
heads and have exceeded the limits of my letter. I have sent also what I lately wrote at the suggestion of a 
very godly and holy man of God, the lord—in the form of a concise instruction designed to teach the truth 
of the apostolic doctrines. Should I find a good copyist, I will also send your holiness what I have written 
in the form of a dialogue, extending the argument, and strengthening my positions, by the teaching of the 
Fathers. I have moreover now sent a few statements of the ancient teachers, sufficient to shew the drift of 
their instruction. Give me in return, most godly sir, the succour of your prayers, that I may pass through 
the terrible tempest and reach the quiet haven of the Saviour. 


us with the sun and Sunday should consider your proximity to us. We are not far off from your Saturn and 
your days of rest. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE VILE CALUMNY ABOUT ONOCOETES RETORTED ON THE HEATHEN BY TERTULLIAN 


Report has introduced a new calumny respecting our God. Not so long ago, a most abandoned wretch in 
that city of yours, a man who had deserted indeed his own religion—a Jew, in fact, who had only lost his 
skin, flayed of course by wild beasts, against which he enters the lists for hire day after day with a sound 
body, and so in a condition to lose his skin—carried about in public a caricature of us with this label: 
Onocoetes. This (figure) had ass’s ears, and was dressed in a toga with a book, having a hoof on one of his 
feet. And the crowd believed this infamous Jew. For what other set of men is the seed-plot of all the 
calumny against us? Throughout the city, therefore, Onocoetes is all the talk. As, however, it is less then 
“a nine days’ wonder,” and so destitute of all authority from time, and weak enough from the character of 
its author, I shall gratify myself by using it simply in the way of a retort. Let us then see whether you are 
not here also found in our company. Now it matters not what their form may be, when our concern is 
about deformed images. You have amongst you gods with a dog’s head, and a lion’s head, with the horns 
of a cow, and a ram, and a goat, goat-shaped or serpent-shaped, and winged in foot, head, and back. Why 
therefore brand our one God so conspicuously? Many an Onocoetes is found amongst yourselves. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE CHARGE OF INFANTICIDE RETORTED ON THE HEATHEN 


Since we are on a par in respect of the gods, it follows that there is no difference between us on the point 
of sacrifice, or even of worship, if I may be allowed to make good our comparison from another sort of 
evidence. We begin our religious service, or initiate our mysteries, with slaying an infant. As for you, since 
your own transactions in human blood and infanticide have faded from your memory, you shall be duly 
reminded of them in the proper place; we now postpone most of the instances, that we may not seem to 
be everywhere handling the selfsame topics. Meanwhile, as I have said, the comparison between us does 
not fail in another point of view. For if we are infanticides in one sense, you also can hardly be deemed 
such in any other sense; because, although you are forbidden by the laws to slay new-born infants, it so 
happens that no laws are evaded with more impunity or greater safety, with the deliberate knowledge of 
the public, and the suffrages of this entire age. Yet there is no great difference between us, only you do 
not kill your infants in the way of a sacred rite, nor (as a service) to God. But then you make away with 
them in a more cruel manner, because you expose them to the cold and hunger, and to wild beasts, or else 
you get rid of them by the slower death of drowning. If, however, there does occur any dissimilarity 
between us in this matter, you must not overlook the fact that it is your own dear children whose life you 
quench; and this will supplement, nay, abundantly aggravate, on your side of the question, whatever is 
defective in us on other grounds. Well, but we are said to sup off our impious sacrifice! Whilst we 
postpone to a more suitable place whatever resemblance even to this practice is discoverable amongst 
yourselves, we are not far removed from you in voracity. If in the one case there is unchastity, and in ours 
cruelty, we are still on the same footing (if I may so far admit our guilt ) in nature, where cruelty is always 
found in concord with unchastity. But, after all, what do you less than we; or rather, what do you not do in 
excess of us? I wonder whether it be a small matter to you to pant for human entrails, because you devour 
full-grown men alive? Is it, forsooth, only a trifle to lick up human blood, when you draw out the blood 
which was destined to live? Is it a light thing in your view to feed on an infant, when you consume one 
wholly before it is come to the birth? 


CHAPTER XVI 


OTHER CHARGES REPELLED BY THE SAME METHOD. THE STORY OF THE NOBLE ROMAN YOUTH AND HIS 
PARENTS 


I am now come to the hour for extinguishing the lamps, and for using the dogs, and practising the deeds 
of darkness. And on this point I am afraid I must succumb to you; for what similar accusation shall I have 
to bring against you? But you should at once commend the cleverness with which we make our incest look 
modest, in that we have devised a spurious night, to avoid polluting the real light and darkness, and have 
even thought it right to dispense with earthly lights, and to play tricks also with our conscience. For 
whatever we do ourselves, we suspect in others when we choose (to be suspicious). As for your incestuous 
deeds, on the contrary, men enjoy them at full liberty, in the face of day, or in the natural night, or before 
high Heaven; and in proportion to their successful issue is your own ignorance of the result, since you 
publicly indulge in your incestuous intercourse in the full cognizance of broad day-light. (No ignorance, 
however, conceals our conduct from our eyes,) for in the very darkness we are able to recognise our own 
misdeeds. The Persians, you know very well, according to Ctesias, live quite promiscuously with their 
mothers, in full knowledge of the fact, and without any horror; whilst of the Macedonians it is well known 
that they constantly do the same thing, and with perfect approbation: for once, when the blinded OEdipus 
came upon their stage, they greeted him with laughter and derisive cheers. The actor, taking off his mask 


CXXXI. TO LONGINUS, ARCHIMANDRITE OF DOLICHE 


You have shewn alike your zeal for the true religion, and your love for your neighbour, both of which are 
at the present time clearly connected, for it is for the sake of the apostolic decrees that I am being 
attacked, because I refuse to give up the heritage of my fathers, and prefer to undergo any suffering to 
looking lightly on the robbery of one tittle from the faith of the Gospel. You have accepted fellowship in my 
sufferings, not only by comforting me by means of your letter, but further by sending to me the very 
honourable and pious Matthew and Isaac. You shall hear, I am well assured, from the lips of the righteous 
Lord, “I was in prison, and ye visited me.” We are small and of no account, and burdened by a great load 
of sins, but the Lord is bountiful and generous. He remembers the small rather than the great, and says, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these” “which believe in me” “ye have done it unto 
me.” I pray you in that you are conspicuous for right doctrine, and shine by worthiness of life, and 
therefore have great boldness before God, help me in your prayers, that I may be able “to stand,” to use 
the words of the Apostle, “against the wiles of error,” escape the sins of the destroyer, and stand, though 
with little boldness, in the day of the appearing before the righteous Judge. 


yw. 


CXXXII. TO IBAS, BISHOP OF EDESSA 


The Lord has taught them that suffer wrong not to be cast down, but to rejoice, and to derive consolation 
from the examples of old. For from the period of the first men down to our own days we find instances of 
men who have been zealous in the worship of the God of all, and yet have been wronged by those with 
whom their lot was cast, and have fallen into many and grievous troubles. Of these I would have gone 
through the entire list, had I not been writing to one of accurate knowledge of the divine Scriptures. But 
since you, O beloved of God, have been nurtured from your boyhood in the divine oracles, I have thought 
it needless so to do. I only ask you to cast your eyes on them, and to look on all the kind-hearted clergy 
that have done wrong, with sorrow; on all that look lightly on wrong doing, with pity; and to be sorrowful 
for the disquiet of the Church. I ask you to rejoice and be glad that I am a sharer in suffering for the sake 
of true religion, and to praise without ceasing Him who has imposed this lot on me. As for honour and 
comfort and the dignity of sees and wretched reputation, let us yield them to the murderers. 


Let us cleave only to the doctrines of the gospel, and with them, if need be, endure any extremity of pain, 
and choose honourable penury rather than wealth with its many cares. 


I am not writing in these terms in order to give you exhortation, for I know the courage of your holiness in 
trouble. My object is to make my own mind known to your piety, and to inform you that you have on your 
side comrades who are gladly incurring peril for the truth’s sake. I have been anxious for some time to 
write thus to you, but I have been unable to find anyone to convey my letter. Now I have met with the very 
honourable and pious presbyter Ozeas, a man who is at once engaged in the battle for truth and attached 
to your piety. So I write and salute your holiness, and beg you to give me both the prop of your prayers 
and the comfort of a letter from you. 


CXXXITI. TO JOHN, BISHOP OF GERMANICIA 


I have always known, sir, that you are not unmindful of our friendship. And it has ever been my wish and 
prayer that your piety should give heed to exact truth, and shun the communion of traitors to true 
religion, ascribing to the Supreme Ruler His care on our behalf. For indeed, while I have been silent and 
inactive, He has put an end to our very keen and terrible sufferings, and has replaced the dire tempest by 
this bright calm. And now that the loving-kindness of the Lord has granted us this blessing, I find the 
quiet of my retreat indeed delightful, for I feel the necessity of persuading those who have been led away 
by the slanders launched against me, and of both convincing them of the truth of the teaching of the 
gospels, and refuting the attack of falsehood. When once this refutation is finished, and the victory of the 
truth is secured, it is my purpose to quit public life, and withdraw to the rest that I so greatly long for. As 
to the foes of the truth I cry with the prophet, “Their memorial is perished with a noise, but the Lord shall 
endure for ever.” As to ourselves, I sing with the Psalmist, “He sent from above, He took me, He drew me 
out of many waters, He delivered me from my strong enemy.” 


This letter is in reply to two received from your holiness, one conveyed by Anastasius, the presbyter of 
Beroea, and one by the standard-bearer Theodotus. In your last letter you mention another, but this has 
not been delivered. As to my journey thither I can say nothing till I know what orders are given 
concerning me by the most pious emperor. His letter has not yet arrived. 


CXXXIV. TO THEOCTISTUS, BISHOP OF BEROEA 


Our Saviour, Lawgiver, and Lord, was once asked, “What is the first commandment?” His reply was “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.” And He added 
“This is the first commandment: and the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
Then He said further “On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” 


He then who keeps these, according to the definition of the Lord, plainly fulfils the Law; and he who 
transgresses them is guilty of transgressing the whole Law. Let us then examine, before the exact and 
righteous tribunal of our conscience, whether we have fulfilled the divine commandments. Now the first is 
kept by him who guards the faith given by God in its integrity, who abominates its assailants as enemies of 
the truth and hates heartily all those who hate the beloved; and the second by him who most highly 
esteems the care of his neighbour and who, not only in prosperity but also in apparent misfortunes, 
observes the laws of friendship. They, on the other hand, who look after their own safety, as they suppose, 
who on its account make little of the laws of friendship and take no heed of their friends when assaulted 
and attacked, are reckoned to belong to the number of the wicked and of them that are without. The Lord 
of all requires better things at the hands of His disciples. “Love” He says “your enemies, for if ye love 
them which love you, what reward have ye? for the sinners and the publicans do this.” I, however, have 
not received even such kindness as publicans receive. Publicans, do I say? I have not even received the 
consolation given to murderers and wizards in their dungeons. If every one had imitated this cruelty, 
nothing else would have been left then for me in my life time but to be wasted by want, and, at my death, 
instead of being committed to a tomb, to be made meat for dogs and wild beasts. But I have found support 
in those who care nought for this present life, but await the enjoyment of everlasting blessings, and these 
furnish me with manifold consolation. But the loving Lord “caused judgment to be heard from heaven; the 
earth feared and was still, when God arose to judgment.” But the wicked shall perish. The falsehood of the 
new heresy has been proscribed, and the truth of the divine Gospels is publicly proclaimed. I for my part 
exclaim with the blessed David, “Blessed be the Lord God who only doeth wondrous things, and blessed 
be His glorious name: and let the whole earth be filled with His glory; amen and amen.” 


CXXXV. TO BISHOP ROMULUS 


You have reminded me of the ancient story, and remarked how the King of the Syrians, bethinking him of 
the loving kindness of the kings of Israel, assumed the form of a suppliant and failed not to obtain his 
petition. Remember therefore, sir, the divine wrath. God delivered Ahab to utter destruction for using 
mercy, and delivered his sentence through the mouth of the prophet, saying “Thy life shall go for his life 
and thy people for his people.” We are thus commanded to temper mercy with justice, since not every kind 
of mercy is pleasing to the God of all. The present state of affairs specially requires prudent council; for 
we are contending on behalf of the divine doctrines, wherein we have the hope of our salvation. But 
herein, too, may be seen the great difference between man and man. Some men are verily infected with 
the common impiety; while others, without distinction, advance at one time one doctrine, and at another 
its opposite. Some who know the truth conceal it in the secret chambers of their soul, while they preach 
impiety with the rest; others again who are filled with envy have made their private ill-will an occasion of 
waging war against the truth, and wreak all kinds of mischief against the prophets of the truth. Again, 
there are who embrace the truth of the apostolic doctrines, and yet because they are afraid of the power 
of the dominant party are too cowed to proclaim it, and though they lament at the abundance of our 
misfortunes, nevertheless side with them that set the mighty surge a-rolling. It is in this last category that 
we place your reverence. We have believed you to be sound in the divine doctrines, and think that you 
keep your affection for me, and are borne along with the time for no other reason than your cowardice. 
Under these circumstances though I am not writing to any of the rest, I write to your holiness, and receive 
your reply. I see your drift and to some extent I pardon your pusillanimity. But the loving Lord has now 
removed all occasions of cowardice, by exhibiting the new-fangled impiety, and shewing the plain truth of 
the gospels. I, even though my mouths were as many as my hairs, cannot praise as I ought the loving- 
kindness of the Lord for compelling my strongest opponents openly to preach what has been preached by 
me. For I have heard that he who shares your holiness’s roof, when he heard that anathemas had been 
published in the great cities, ceased to imitate the crooked gait of crabs, and, after disputing in a certain 
assembly about doctrines, walked in the straight road. Never must we suit our words to the season, but 
ever preserve the unbending rule of truth. 


CXXXVI. TO CYRUS MAGISTRIANUS 


I was very much distressed to hear of the trouble which had befallen you. How indeed could I fail to 
suffer, making as I do your interest mine, and remembering the apostolic law which bids us not only 
“rejoice with them that do rejoice, but also weep with them that weep”? Suffering itself is able to draw 
even those that are at enmity with one another into sympathy. 


What is so grievous as to lose a wife; one who bore blamelessly the yoke of wedlock, one who made her 
husband’s life pleasant, one who shared the care of the family; one who managed the household and 
shared in the direction of everything; one who was ready to suggest whatever might be likely to be of 
service, and to comply with the wishes of her husband? But what sorrow could surpass the committal to 
the tomb of the mother at the same moment as the son whom she bore; a son who had been carefully 
trained and had received a learned education; one who, you hoped, would be the stay of your old age; 
buried in the very spring of his manhood, when the down was just beginning to grow upon his cheeks? Did 
we only look at the character of the calamity, it admits of no consolation. But when we bethink us how our 
race is doomed to die; that against that race the divine fiat has gone forth; that suffering is common, for 
life is full of such woes; we shall bravely bear what has happened, shall repel the assaults of despair, and 


shall raise that wonderful song of praise “The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; the Lord hath 
done what seemed to him good; blessed be the name of the Lord.” But we have many more reasons for 
consolation. We have been distinctly taught the hopes of the resurrection, and we look for the time when 
the dead shall live again. We know how the Lord many times called death sleep. If we trust, as in truth we 
do, the Saviour’s words, we are bound not to mourn those that have fallen asleep, even though their sleep 
lasts somewhat longer than it is wont. We must await the resurrection. We must remember that the Ruler 
of the world in His wisdom, and clearly knowing as He does not the present only but the future also, 
guides events for our good. A wise man who knew all this full well reasons about deaths of this kind and 
says, “Yea; speedily was he taken away, lest that wickedness should alter his understanding.” 


Let us submit I beg you to the wise Ruler of all; let us submit to His decrees. Whether they be pleasant or 
whether they be grievous, they are good and profitable, they make men wise; for them that endure they 
ordain crowns. 


CXXXVIT. TO THE ARCHIMANDRITE JOHN 


The blessed David fell into several errors, which God, who wisely orders all things, has caused to be 
recorded for the good of them that were to come after. But it was not on their account that Absalom, 
parricide, murderer, impious, and altogether vile, started his wild war against his father. The reason of his 
beginning that most unrighteous struggle was because he coveted the sovereignty. The divine David, 
however, when these events were coming to pass, began to remember the wrong that he had done. I too 
am conscious within myself of the guilt of many errors, but I have kept undefiled the dogmatic teaching of 
the Apostles. And they who have trampled upon all laws human and divine, and condemned me in my 
absence, have not sentenced me for what I have done wrong, for my secret deeds are not made manifest 
to them; but they have contrived false witness and calumny against me, or rather in their open attack 
upon the doctrines of the Apostles have proscribed me for my obedience to them. “So the Lord awaked as 
one out of sleep; He smote His enemies in the hinderparts and put them to a perpetual shame.” 
Counterfeit and spurious doctrines He has scattered to the winds, and has provided for the free preaching 
of those which He has handed down to us in the holy Gospels. To me this suffices for complete delight. I 
do not even long for a city in which I have passed all my time in hard work; all I long for is to see the 
establishment of the truth of the Gospels. And now the Lord has satisfied this longing. I am therefore very 
glad and happy, and I sing praises to our generous Lord, and I invite your reverence to rejoice with me, 
and, with our praises, to put up the earnest prayer that the men who say now one thing and now another 
and change about to suit the hour, like the chameleons who assume the colour of the leaves, may be 
strengthened by the loving-kindness of the Lord, established upon the rocks and, of His mercy, made to 
pay the highest honour to the truth. 


CXXXVII. TO ANATOLIUS THE PATRICIAN 


I have cordially welcomed the rest which has fallen to my lot, and am harvesting its beneficial and 
pleasant results. Our Christ-loving Emperor, after reaping the empire as fruit of his true piety, has offered 
as first-fruits of his sovereignty to Him that bestowed it, the calm of the storm-tossed churches, the 
triumph of the invaded faith, the victory of the doctrines of the Gospel. To these he has added the righting 
of the wrong done to me. Of a wrong so great and of such a kind who ever heard? What murderer was 
ever doomed in his absence? What violator of wedlock was ever condemned without a hearing? What 
burglar, grave-breaker, wizard, church-robber, or doer of any other unlawful deed, was ever prevented, 
when eager to appeal to the law, and slain when far away by the sentence of his judge? In their cases 
nothing of the kind was ever known. For, by our law, plaintiff and defendant are bidden to stand face to 
face before the judge, while the judge has to wait for the production of plain truth, and then and not till 
then, either dismiss the accused as innocent, or punish him as being reached by the indictment. In my 
case the course pursued has been just the opposite. The emperor’s letter forbade me to approach the far- 
famed synod, and the most righteous judges condemned me in my absence, not after fair trial, but after 
extravagant laudation of the documents which were produced to incriminate me. Neither the law of God 
nor shame of man staved the deed of blood. Orders were given by the president, flinging the truth to the 
winds, and courting the power of the hour. He was obeyed by men who think as I do, whose doctrines are 
my doctrines, and who had expressed admiration of me and mine. None the less did that day convict some 
men of treachery; some of cowardice; while to me a ground of confidence was given by my sufferings for 
the truth’s sake. And to me our master Christ hath granted the boon “not only of believing on Him but 
also of suffering for His sake.” For the greatest of all gifts of grace are sufferings for the Master’s sake, 
and the divine Apostle puts them even before great marvels. 


In these boons I too glory, humble and insignificant as I am, and having no other ground of boasting. And I 
beseech your excellency to offer on behalf of my poor self expressions of thanksgiving to the emperor, 
lover of Christ, and to the most pious Augusta, dear to God, instructress of the good, for that she has 
requited our generous Lord with such gifts, and has made her zeal for true religion the foundation and 
groundwork of her sway. Besides this, beg their godly majesties to complete the work that has been so 
well marked out, and to summon a council, not, like the last, composed of a turbulent rabble, but—kept 
quite clear of all of these—of men who decide on and highly value divine things, and esteem all human 


affairs as of less account than the truth. If their majesties wish to bring about the ancient peace for the 
churches, and I am sure that they do, beg their pious graces to take part in the proceedings, that their 
presence may overawe those of a contrary mind and the truth may have none to gainsay her, but may 
herself by her own unaided powers examine into the position of affairs, and the character of the apostolic 
doctrines. 


I make this request to your excellency, not because I long to see Cyrus again, for your lordship knows 
what a solitary town it is, and how I have somehow or other managed to conceal its ugliness by my great 
expenditure on all kinds of buildings, but to the end that what I preach may be shewn to be in agreement 
with apostolic doctrines while the inventions of my opponents are counterfeit and base. Once let this come 
to pass, by God’s help be it spoken, and I shall pass the remainder of my days in cheerful contentment, 
wherever the Master may bid me dwell. To you who have been brought up in the true religion, and are 
dowered with the wealth of goodness it is becoming to make this effort, and by your urgent counsel to 
render yet more zealous our most pious emperor and the Christ-loving Augusta, zealous already as they 
are to strengthen their glorious empire by laudable and rightful energy. 


CXXXIX. TO ASPAR, CONSULAR AND PATRICIAN 


To the other good deeds of your excellency must be added your having acquainted our pious and most 
christian emperor, whom God’s grace has appointed for the blessing of his subjects, of the enormous 
wrong done against me, and your having by a righteous edict annulled an edict which was nothing of the 
kind. Supported by divine Providence I have made what they reckoned a punishment a means of good, and 
I have welcomed my rest with delight; but none the less I have been wrongly and illegally treated, though 
in no single point guilty of the errors which the enemies of the truth slanderously laid at my door, but yet 
made to suffer the penalty of the greatest criminals. Nay, my fate has been yet harder than theirs. I was 
judged without a trial; I was doomed in my absence; when forbidden by the emperor’s orders to go to 
Ephesus I received the most righteous sentence of my holy judges. All this has now been undone by his 
most serene majesty, through the active interposition of your excellency. I, for my part, feeling that I 
should be wrong to keep silent and not offer you my thanks, have availed myself of this letter, whereby I 
beseech your excellency to speak in warm terms in my behalf both to the victorious and Christian emperor 
and to the very godly and pious Augusta. On their behalf I implore our good Lord as earnestly as lies in my 
power to guard their empire in security, and to grant that it may be at once a source of loving protection 
for their subjects, and of terror to their foes, and establish honourable peace for all. May your excellency 
be induced to petition them completely to put an end to the agitation of the Church, and order the 
assembling of the council; not, like the last, of men who from their habits of unruliness throw the synod 
into confusion, but, in peace and quiet, of members instructed in divine things, and in the habit of 
confirming the apostolic decrees and rejecting what is spurious and at variance with the truth. And I 
express this hope to the end that your excellency may reap the good which such a course of conduct is 
likely to produce. 


CXL. TO THE MASTER VINCOMALUS 


I have been much astonished to learn that your magnificence, though quite unacquainted with me and 
mine, and knowing only the wrong that had been done me, stood up as my advocate, and left no means 
untried to undo the results of the conspiracy against me. But your excellency will assuredly receive 
recompense from our bountiful Lord, for He who promised to give a reward for a little water will 
doubtless give greater recompense to the givers of greater gifts. 


I have indeed endured such sufferings as none, or at least very few, of the ancients have undergone, and 
this not only from my open foes, but, as I apprehend, from my real friends. The former attacked me, the 
latter betrayed me. 


Who in the world ever heard of such a trial? Who ever commanded a criminal to be tried in his absence 
after chaining him up at a distance of more than five and thirty stages? What judge has ever been so 
savage and inhuman as not only to try men, aye but to condemn men the sound of whose voice he has 
never heard, and this in most savage and inhuman fashion? The Lord has ordered the erring brother, who 
spurns advice, after a first, second and third admonition, to be treated as “an heathen man and a 
publican.” Now these most equitable and righteous judges have not even given to them of the same faith 
with themselves the treatment which they give to heathen men and publicans. These indeed they do see 
and occasionally converse with, and that with all honour and deference where they appear to be of rank 
and dignity. But they have ordered me to be cut off from home, from water, from everything. This is the 
way in which they have wished to become imitators of our Father in heaven “Who maketh His sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” But of these men I will say no 
more. The tribunal of the Lord is at hand where is required not stage pretence but the reality of life. Now 
I beseech your excellency to express my thanks to the emperor, the lover of Christ and victorious, and to 
the very pious and godly Augusta, for having made true religion the firm root of their pious empire, and to 
implore their majesties to make the peace of the churches firm by commanding the assembling of a 
council, not of men of violence who throw the discussion into confusion, but of the lovers of the truth who 


confirm the apostolic teaching, and repudiate this new fangled and spurious heresy. And I pray that of 
these honourable endeavours you may reap the fruit at the hands of our loving Lord. 


CXLI. TO MARCELLUS, ARCHIMANDRITE OF THE ACOEMETAE 


Bright is made your holiness by your goodly life, exhibiting on earth the image of the conversation of the 
angels, but it is made still brighter by your zeal for the apostolic faith. As keel to boat, as corner-stone to 
house, so to them that choose to live in piety is the truth of the doctrines of the Gospel. For this truth 
when assailed you have bravely fought, not striving to protect it as though it were weak, but shewing your 
godly disposition; for the teaching of our Master Christ is gifted with stability and strength, in accordance 
with the promise of the same Saviour, “that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” It is the loving 
and bountiful Lord who has thought right that I too should be dishonoured and slain on behalf of this 
doctrine. For truly we have reckoned dishonour honour, and death life. We have heard the words of the 
apostle “For unto us it is given by God not only to believe on Him, but also to suffer for His sake.” But the 
Lord arose like the sleeper, and stopped the mouths of them that uttered blasphemy against God and 
injustice against me. But He has made the tongues of the pious pour forth their fountains in their wonted 
message. I, however, am gathering the delightful fruits of rest; as I look at the agitation of the churches I 
am grieved, but I rejoice and am glad at being freed from cares. I have ever been gratified at your 
admirable piety, but heretofore I have not written, not from any lack of regard for the dictates of charity, 
but because I have waited for some suitable occasion. Just now, having fallen in with the most pious and 
prudent monks who have been sent by your holiness on other business, I have lost no time in carrying out 
my wish. I salute your godliness. I beg you in the first place to support me with your prayers, and further 
to cheer me by a letter, for by God’s grace I have been attacked for the Gospel’s sake. 


CXLIT. TO THE SAME 


I have already addressed your reverence in another letter, and have delivered it to your much respected 
brethren. Now again I address your holiness. I am induced to do so both by your admirable life, and by the 
praiseworthy zeal which you have shewn on behalf of the apostolic faith, fearless alike of imperial power 
and of episcopal combination. For granted that the majority of the council consented under coercion, still 
they did confirm the new fangled heresy by their signatures. Your holiness, however, was shaken by none 
of these things, but abided by the ancient doctrines which the Lord, by means of both the prophets and 
the apostles, has taught the churches to hold. These decrees I pray that I may preserve, and keep to the 
end my faith and confession in one Father, one Son and one Holy Ghost. For the incarnation of the only 
begotten made no addition to the number of the Trinity. Even after the incarnation the Trinity is still a 
Trinity. This is the teaching I have received from the beginning; this has been my faith; in this was I 
baptized; this have I preached; in this have I baptized, this I continue to hold. Of them that utter a lie 
about the Father the Lord has said “When he speaketh a lie he speaketh of his own,” for what is said of 
the teacher is appropriate to the disciples. So these men who employ lies against me speak of their own, 
and do not describe what is mine. I am comforted by my Master’s words “Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you and persecute you and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely for my sake. Rejoice and 
be exceeding glad for great is your reward in heaven.” 


I entreat your piety to pray that I may not have my part among the wrong doers, but among them that 
suffer wrong on account of the truth of the Gospels. 


CXLIT. TO ANDREW, MONK OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


I have never seen your piety nor have we ever communicated by letter, but I have become warmly 
attached to you. What has wrought the charm and continues to inflame it is the report unanimously 
brought by the tasters of your honey. All express admiration of the orthodoxy of your faith, the brightness 
of your life, the constancy of your soul, the harmoniousness of your character, the attractiveness and 
sweetness of your society and all the other characteristics of the true foster child of philosophy. For all 
these reasons I am attached to your godliness, and my longing has made me even begin a 
correspondence; but, my dear sir, grant me as soon as possible what I desire and let me have written 
communication from you. For when friends are at a distance considerable comfort is given them by 
epistolary communication. You will write to no man of heterodox opinions, but to one nurtured in the 
teaching of the apostles and preacher not of a quaternity but of a Trinity, for in reality I see little 
difference in the impiety of those who have the hardihood to endeavour to contract into one the two 
natures of the Only-begotten and those who endeavour to divide our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the 
living God, God the Word made man, into two sons; if such indeed there be; I cannot think so; but Arians, 
Eunomians, and Apollinarians too have ever shamelessly fabricated this slander against the Church, and 
indeed laborious students may easily perceive that our far famed Fathers, lights of the churches, laboured 
at the hands of the foes of the truth under this accusation which is now levelled against me by the most 
excellent champions of the new fangled heresy. Our wise Lord has laid bare their impiety, for He could not 
endure to confirm the unholy heresy by His long suffering. 


Be sure then, sir, that you will be writing to one of like sentiments with your own; and of this you can 


easily assure yourself from my copious writings. 


Write then to me in return, and again your letter, by God’s leave, shall serve to kindle affection. And 
before you write, give me the help of your prayers, and beseech our good Lord to guide my feet into the 
right road, that I may travel the rest of my journey in accordance with His laws. You who have won right 
of access from your unstained life will easily persuade Him Who is eager to give us His good gifts. 


CXLIV. TO THE SOLDIERS 


Human nature is everywhere the same, but pursuits in life are many and various. Some men prefer a 
sailor’s career, some a soldier’s; some men become athletes, some husbandmen; some ply one craft and 
some another. To pass by all other differences, some men are zealous and diligent about divine things, and 
get themselves instructed in the exact teaching of the apostolic doctrines; while others, on the contrary, 
become slaves of the belly, and suppose that the enjoyment of base pleasures is happiness. Others again 
are there, lying in a mean between these two extremes, who do not exhibit this praiseworthy enthusiasm, 
nor embrace a life of incontinence, but still honour the simplicity of the faith, Men who attack the 
statement that some things are altogether impossible with God must not, I apprehend, be classed with the 
zealous and the well instructed in divine things, but rather either with those who have no exact 
knowledge of the apostolic doctrines, or those who have been enslaved by pleasures and shift hither and 
thither at the caprice of a moment, setting forth now one thing and now another. 


You have asked me to write on these points. I should prefer at the present time to keep silence. But in 
obedience to the commandment of the Lord, “Give to every man that asketh of thee,” I am constrained 
briefly to reply. 


I say then that the God of the universe can do all things, but that in the word “all” is comprehended only 
what is right and good, for He who is naturally both wise and good admits of nothing that is of a contrary 
nature, but only what becomes his nature. If any objectors gainsay this statement, ask them if the God of 
the universe, the lawgiver of truth, can lie. If they say that lying is possible to God, expel them from your 
company as impious and blasphemous. Should they agree that lying is not possible to the God of the 
universe, ask them in the second place, if He who is the fount of justice can become unjust. Should they 
allow that this too is impossible to the God of all, you must yet again enquire if the unfathomable depth of 
wisdom can become unwise, God cease to be God, the Lord cease to be the Lord, the Creator be no 
Creator, the Good not good but evil and the true Light not light but its opposite. If they admit that all 
these things and the like are impossible to God, you must say to them therefore many things are 
impossible with God; and that their being impossible so far from being a proof of want of power, indicates 
on the contrary the greatest power. 


Even in the case of our own soul, when we say that it cannot die, we do not predicate weakness of it, but 
we proclaim its capacity of immortality. And similarly when we confess the immutability, impassibility, and 
immortality of God, we cannot attribute to the divine nature change, passion, or death. Suppose them to 
urge that God can do whatever He will, you must reply to them that He wishes to do nothing which it is 
not His nature to do; He is by nature good, therefore He does not wish anything evil; He is by nature just, 
therefore He does not wish anything unjust; He is by nature true, therefore He abominates falsehood; He 
is by nature immutable, therefore He does not admit of change; and if He does not admit of change He is 
always in the same state and condition. This He Himself asserts through the prophet. “I am the Lord I 
change not.” And the blessed David says “Thou art the same and Thy years shall have no end.” If He is the 
same He undergoes no change. If He is naturally superior to change and mutation He has not become 
from immortal, mortal nor from impassible, passible, for had this been possible He would not have taken 
on Him our nature. But since He has an immortal nature, He took a body capable of suffering, and with 
the body a human soul. Both of these He kept unstained from the defilements of sin, and gave His soul for 
the sake of the souls that had sinned, and His body for the sake of the bodies that had died. And since the 
body that was assumed is described as body of the very only begotten Son of God, He refers the passion of 
the body to Himself. But the four evangelists testify that it was not the divine nature but the body which 
was nailed to the cross, all teaching with one voice that Joseph of Arimathea came to Pilate and begged 
the body of Jesus; that he took down the body of Jesus from the tree and wrapped in fine linen, and laid in 
his own new tomb the body of Jesus; that Mary the Magdalene came to the tomb seeking the body of Jesus 
and ran to His disciples, and reported these things when she could not find the body of Jesus. 


This is the unanimous teaching of the evangelists. But if your opponents urge that the angels said “Come 
see the place where the Lord lay” let the foolish folk learn that the divine Scripture says also about the 
victorious Stephen “And devout men carried Stephen to his burial.” And yet it was the body only which 
was deemed proper for burial, while the soul was not buried together with the body; nevertheless the 
body alone was spoken of by the common name. Similarly the blessed Jacob said to his sons “Bury me 
with my fathers.” He did not say “Bury my body.” Then he went on “There they buried Abraham and Sarah 
his wife; there they buried Isaac and Rebekah his wife; and there I buried Leah.” He did not say “their 
bodies.” The names are common to bodies or souls, but nevertheless it is only the bodies which he called 
by the common names. In this manner too we constantly describe the shrines of the holy apostles, 
prophets and martyrs, one it may be of Dionysius, another of Julianus another of Cosmas. And yet we 


know that only fragmentary remains of bodies lie there, while the souls in diviner regions are at rest. 
Precisely the same custom is to be found in common use, for such an one, we say, died; and such an one 
lies in this place; although we know that the soul is immortal and does not share the tomb with the body. 
In this sense the angel said “Come see the place where the Lord lay” not because he shut the Godhead in 
the tomb, but because he spoke of the Lord’s body by the Lord’s name. 


In proof of this being the view of the holy Fathers let them mark the words of Athanasius, illustrious 
archbishop of Alexandria, who adorned his episcopate with confession. He exclaims “Life cannot die, but 
rather quickens the dead.” 


Let them hear too the words of the far-famed Damasus bishop of Rome, “If anyone allege that on the cross 
pain was undergone by the Godhead and not by the body with the soul, the form of the servant which He 
had taken in its completeness, let him be anathema.” 


Let them hear too the very sacred and holy bishop of the Church of the Romans, the lord Leo, who has 
now written “The Son of God suffered as He was capable of suffering, not according to the nature which 
assumed but that which was assumed. For the impassible nature assumed the passible body, and gave it 
for us, to the end that He might work out our salvation and at the same time preserve His own nature 
impassible.” 


And again “For He did not come to destroy His own nature but to save ours.” 


If therefore they accuse us for saying that God can do what He wishes, but that He wishes what is 
becoming to His own nature, and what is unbecoming He neither wishes nor is capable of; let them 
accuse too these saints and all the rest who maintain this position. Let them accuse even the Apostle who 
says “That by two immutable things in which it was impossible for God to lie.” And again “If we believe 
not, yet He abideth faithful: He cannot deny Himself.” 


Repeat these passages to your opponents, and if they are convinced, praise the good Lord for that, by 
means of your zeal, He has benefited them. If they remain unconvinced, enter into no discussion with 
them about doctrines, for it is forbidden by the divine apostle to “strive about words to no profit but to the 
subverting of the hearers.” But do you keep inviolate the teaching of the Gospels, that in the day of His 
appearing you may bring to the righteous Judge what has been entrusted to you with its due interest, and 
may hear the longed for words “Well done good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few 
things I will make thee ruler over many things. Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


CXLV. TO THE MONKS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


There is nothing new or surprising in the fact that the men who have made their tongues weapons against 
our God and Saviour should also aim their shafts of falsehood against His right minded servants. It must 
needs be that the servants who grieve sorely at the outrage inflicted on their Master should share it. That 
so it should be they have been forwarned by their Lord Himself, Who consoles His holy disciples with the 
words “If they have persecuted me they will also persecute you.” “If they have called the Master of the 
house Beelzebub, how much more shall they call them of His household.” Then He cheered them by 
pointing out that calumny is easily detected, for He went on “There is nothing covered that shall not be 
revealed and hid that shall not be known.” I have often seen the truth of the divine prediction, but I see it 
with special clearness now. The authors of the calumny against me, who have bought my destruction for 
large sums of money, have been distinctly seen to be involved in the unsoundness of Valentinus and 
Bardesanes. They had hoped to cloke their own iniquity if only they could whet their tongues on the hone 
of falsehood in order to wound me. For ever since I saw that the heresy long ago extinguished had been 
renewed by these men I never ceased to cry aloud, bearing my testimony in private and in public, as well 
in social gatherings as in the temples of God, and strive to confute their conspiracy against the faith. They 
have consequently poured out their insults on my head, and allege that I preach two sons. But they ought 
to have convicted me to my face, not slandered me behind my back. They have done just the contrary. 
They tied me hand and foot at Cyrus by the imperial decree; they compelled the very righteous judges to 
condemn me without a trial, and delivered their most equitable sentence against a man who was five and 
thirty stages away. Such treatment was never suffered by any criminal charged with witchcraft or robbery 
of the dead, by murderer or by adulterer. But for the present I will leave the judges alone, for the Lord is 
at hand “Who judges the world with righteousness and the people with his truth;” Who exacts an account 
not only of words and deeds, but even of evil thoughts. But think it right to refute the false charge which 
has been made. What proof have they of my asserting two sons? Had I been one of the silent kind there 
might have been some ground for the suspicion, but my task has been to contend on behalf of the 
apostolic decrees, to bring the pasture of instruction to the Lord’s flocks, and to this end I have written 
five and thirty books interpreting the divine Scripture, and proving the falsehood of the heresies. The 
falsehoods these men have concocted are therefore easy of refutation. Tens on tens of thousands of 
hearers testify that I have taught the truth of the doctrines of the Gospel, and for any one who likes to 
bring them to the test my writings lie before the world. Not on behalf of a duality of sons, but of the only 
begotten Son of God, against the heathen, against Jews, against the recipients of the plague of Arius and 
Eunomius, against the supporters of the madness of Apollinarius, against the victims of the corruption of 


Marcion, I have never ceased to struggle; trying to convince the heathen that the Eternal Son of the ever 
living God is Himself Creator of the Universe; the Jews that about Him the prophets uttered their 
predictions, the Arians and Eunomians that He is of one substance, of one dignity and of equal power with 
the Father; Marcion’s mad adherents that He is not only good but just; and Saviour not, as they fable, of 
another’s works, but of His own. Once for all, fighting against each heresy, I charge men to fall down and 
worship the one Son. 


And what need is there of many words, when it is possible to refute falsehood in few? We provide that 
those who year by year come up for holy baptism should carefully learn the faith set forth at Nicaea by the 
holy and blessed Fathers; and initiating them as we have been bidden, we baptize them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, pronouncing each name singly. Furthermore when 
performing divine service in the churches, both at the beginning and the decline of day and when dividing 
the day itself into three parts, we glorify the Father the Son and the Holy Ghost. If, as our slanderers 
allege, we preach two sons, which do we glorify and which do we leave unworshipped? It were the wildest 
folly to believe that there are two sons, and to give the doxology to one alone. And who is so distraught as, 
while hearing the words of the divine Paul “one Lord, one faith, one baptism,” and again “there is one 
Lord Jesus Christ by Whom are all things,” to lay down the law at variance with the teaching of the Spirit, 
and cut the one in two. But I am prating unnecessarily, for these men, nurtured in falsehood as they are, 
do not even dare to assert that they have ever heard me say anything of the kind; but they affirm that I 
preach two sons because I confess the two natures of our Master Christ. And they refuse to perceive that 
every human being has both an immortal soul and a mortal body; yet no one has hitherto been found to 
call Paul two Pauls because he has both soul and body, any more than Peter two Peters or Abraham or 
Adam. Everyone recognises the distinction of the natures, and does not call one man two Pauls. Precisely 
in the same way, when styling our Lord Jesus Christ the only begotten Son of God, God the Word 
incarnate, both Son of God and Son of Man, as we have been taught by the divine Scripture, we do not 
assert two sons, but we do confess the peculiar properties of the Godhead and of the manhood. The party 
however who deny the nature assumed of us men cannot hear these arguments without irritation. 


It is only right that I should point out from what sources they have derived this impiety. Simon, Menander, 
Cerdo, and Marcion absolutely deny the incarnation, and call the birth from a Virgin fable. Valentinus, 
however, Basilides, Bardesanes, and Harmonius and their following, accept the conception of the Virgin 
and the birth; but they deny that God the Word took anything from the Virgin, but made as it were a 
transit through her as through a conduit, and appeared to mankind in semblance only, and seeming to be 
a man, in like manner as He was seen by Abraham and certain others of the ancients. Arius and Eunomius 
on the contrary held that He assumed a body, but that the Godhead played the part of the soul, in order 
that they may attribute to it what was lowly in His words and deeds. Apollinarius did indeed assert that 
He assumed a soul with the body, not the reasonable soul, but the soul which is called animal or phytic. 
Their contention is that the Godhead took the part of the mind. He had learnt the distinction of soul and of 
mind from the philosophers that are without while divine Scripture says that man consists of soul and 
body. For we read “And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life and man became a living soul.” And the Lord in the sacred Gospels said to His apostles 
“Fear not them which kill the body but are not able to kill the soul.” 


So great is the divergence between the doctrines. These men have now done their best to outdo 
Apollinarius, Arius and Eunomius, in their impiety and have now endeavoured to plant anew the heresy 
sown of old by Valentinus and Bardesanes, and afterwards uprooted by most excellent husbandmen. Like 
Valentinus and Bardesanes they have denied that the body of our Lord was assumed of our nature. But the 
Church, following the footprints of the Apostles, contemplates in the Lord Christ both perfect Godhead 
and perfect manhood. For just as He took a body, not that He needed a body, but by its means to give 
immortality to all bodies; so too He took a soul, the guide of the body, that every soul by its means might 
share His immutability. For even if souls are immortal, they are not however immutable; for they undergo 
many and frequent changes, as they experience pleasure, now from one object, and now from another. 
Whence it cometh about that we err when we are changed and are inclined to what is worse. But after the 
resurrection our bodies enjoy immortality and incorruptibility, and our souls impassibility and 
immutability. For this reason the only begotten Son of God took both a body and a soul, preserved them 
free from all blame, and offered the sacrifice for the race. And this is why He is called our high priest; and 
He is named high priest not as God but as man. He makes the offering as man, and accepts the sacrifice 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit as God. If only Adam’s body had sinned, it alone should have benefited 
by the cure. But since the soul not only shared in the sin but was first in the sin, for first the thought 
forms an image of the sin and then carries it out by means of the body, it was just, I ween, that the soul 
too should be healed. But it is perhaps superfluous to demonstrate these points by reasoning, when the 
divine Scripture clearly proclaims them. This doctrine is distinctly taught by the holy David and the very 
divine Peter, the one foretelling from distant ages, and the other interpreting his prediction. The words of 
the first of the apostles are “David therefore being a prophet, and knowing that God had sworn with an 
oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins, according to the flesh, He would raise up Christ to sit on his 
throne; he seeing this before spake of the resurrection of Christ that His soul was not left in hell neither 
His flesh did see corruption.” 


Now he has given us much instruction on the same point in these few words. First he states that the 


assumed nature derives its descent from the loins of David; secondly that He took not a body only, but also 
an immortal soul, and thirdly that He delivered body and soul to death, and, after taking them again, 
raised them as He would. His own words are “Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it up.” But 
we have learnt that the divine nature is immortal. What suffered was the passible, and the impassible 
remained impassible. For God the Word was made man not to render the impassible nature passible, but 
on the passible nature, by means of the Passion, to bestow the boon of impassibility. And the Lord Himself 
in the holy Gospels at one time says “I have power to lay down my life and I have power to take it again, 
no man taketh it from me but I lay it down of myself;” “That I may take it again.” And again “Therefore 
doth my Father love me because I lay down my life for the sheep,” and again “Now is my soul troubled” 
“my soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death” and of His body He says “The bread that I will give is 
my flesh which I will give for the life of the world,” and when He delivered the divine mysteries and broke 
the symbol and distributed it, He added “This is my body which is being broken for you for the remission 
of sins,” and again “This is my blood which is shed for many for the remission of sins,” and again “Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood ye have no life in you” and “Whosoever eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life” “in himself” he adds. Innumerable passages of the same 
character may be quoted, both in the old Testament and the new, pointing out the assumption both of the 
body and of the soul, and that they are descended from Abraham and David. Joseph of Arimathea when he 
came to Pilate begged the body of Jesus, and the fourfold authority of the holy Gospels tells us how he 
received the body, wrapped it in the linen cloth, and committed it to the tomb. I do, indeed, sorrow and 
lament that I am compelled by the attacks of error to adduce against men supposed to be of one and the 
same faith with myself the arguments which I have already urged against the victims of the plague of 
Marcion,—of whom, by God’s grace, I have converted more than ten thousand, and brought them to Holy 
Baptism. What child of the church ever had any doubts on these points? Who has not cited this teaching of 
the holy Fathers? The works of the great Basil are full of it; as well, as those of his fellow soldiers Gregory 
and Amphilochius, and of those who in the West have been illustrious teachers of grace, Damasus, bishop 
of great Rome, and Ambrose of Milan; and Cyprian of Carthage who for the sake of these doctrines won 
the martyr’s crown. Five times was the famous Athanasius driven from his flock and compelled to dwell in 
exile; and in the cause of these doctrines strove too his master Alexander. Eustathius, Meletius, and 
Flavianus, luminaries of the East, and Ephraim, harp of the Spirit, who daily waters the people of Syria 
with the streams of grace; John and Atticus, loud heralds of the truth; and men of an earlier age than they, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, Irenaeus, Justin, and Hippolytus, of whom the more part not only shine at the head of 
the company of bishops, but also adorn the martyr’s band. 


He, too, who now rules great Rome and diffuses in all directions from the West the rays of right teaching, 
the most holy Leo, has expressed to me this distinctive mark of the faith in his own letters. All these have 
clearly taught that the only begotten Son of God and everlasting God, ineffably begotten of the Father, is 
one Son; and that after the incarnation He was called both Son of man and man, not because He was 
changed into manhood, for His nature is immutable, but because He took what was ours. They teach too 
that He was both impassible and immortal as God, and mortal and passible as man; but after the 
resurrection even in relation to His humanity He received impassibility and immortality, for, though the 
body remained a body, still it is impassible and immortal, verily a divine body and glorified with divine 
glory. This is distinctly told us by the blessed Paul in the words “For our conversation is in heaven from 
whence also we look for the Saviour, our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change our vile body that it may be 
fashioned like unto the body of His glory.” He does not say to “His glory” but to “the body of His glory,” 
and the Lord Himself, when He had said to His apostles “There be some standing here which shall not 
taste of death till they see the Son of man coming in His Father’s glory,” took them after six days into an 
exceeding high mountain, and was transfigured before them, and His face became as the sun, and His 
raiment was bright like the light. By these means He shewed the manner of the second advent. He taught 
that the assumed nature is not uncircumscribed (for this is characteristic of the Godhead alone) but that it 
shall send forth flashes of the divine glory, and emit rays of light transcending the powers of the sense of 
sight. With this glory He was taken up; with this the angels said that He should come; for their words 
were “He who was taken from you into heaven shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go into 
heaven.” When moreover He was seen by the divine apostles after the resurrection, He shewed them both 
hands and feet; and to Thomas He shewed also His side and the wounds of the nails and of the spear. For 
on account of those men who positively deny the assumption of the flesh, and further of those others who 
assert that after the resurrection the nature of the body was changed into the nature of Godhead, He 
preserved unaltered the prints of the nails and of the spear. And while raising all other bodies free from 
every disfigurement, in His own body He left the marks of His sufferings, to the end that deniers of the 
assumption of the body may be convicted of their error by means of His sufferings; and holders of the 
notion that His body was changed into another nature may be taught by the print of the nails that it 
abides in its own proper qualities. Suppose any one to imagine that he has a proof that the body of the 
Lord did not remain a body after the resurrection in the fact that He came in to the disciples when the 
doors were shut, let such an one remember how He walked upon the sea while His body was still mortal, 
how He was born after keeping the seals of virginity intact, and how again when encircled by them that 
were plotting against Him He frequently escaped from their hands. But why need I mention the Lord, who 
was not only man, but God before the ages, and to whom it was easy to do whatsoever He would? Let 
them tell how Habakkuk was translated from Judaea into Babylon in a moment of time and passed 
through the covering of the den, and brought the food to Daniel, and returned again. without destroying 
the seals of the den. It is sheer foolishness to enquire into the manner of the miracles of the Lord, but in 


addition to what has been said it ought also to be known that after the resurrection our bodies also will be 
incorruptible and immortal, and being released from what is earthly will become light and aethereal. This 
moreover is distinctly taught us by the divine Paul in the words “It is sown in corruption, it is raised in 
incorruption, it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown in dishonour it is raised in glory; it is 
sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body” and in another place “We shall be caught up in the 
clouds to meet the Lord in the air.” If then the bodies of the saints become light and aethereal and easily 
travel through the air, we cannot wonder that the Lord’s body united to the Godhead of the only begotten, 
when, after the resurrection, it had become immortal, entered in when the doors were shut. 


Countless other proofs might be quoted without difficulty from apostles and prophets. But what has been 
already said is enough to show the drift of my teaching. I believe in one Father, one Son and one Holy 
Ghost; and I confess one Godhead, one Lordship, one substance and three hypostases. For the incarnation 
of the only begotten did not add to the number of the Trinity, and make the Trinity a quaternity, but, even 
after the incarnation the Trinity was still a Trinity. And while confessing that the only begotten Son of God 
was made man I do not deny the nature which He took, but confess, as I have said, both the nature which 
took and the nature which was taken. The union did not confound the properties of the natures. For if the 
air by receiving the light through all its parts does not cease to be air, nor yet at the same time destroy 
the nature of the light, for with our eyes we behold the light and by our feeling we recognise the air, as it 
meets us cold or hot, or moist or dry, so it were sheer folly to call the union of the Godhead and the 
manhood confusion. If created natures which share at once subordinate and temporal existence, when 
united and in some sense mingled, yet remain unimpaired, and, when the light withdraws, the nature of 
the air is left alone, much more proper is it, I apprehend, for the nature which fashioned all things, when 
conjoined with and united to the nature which it assumed from us, to be acknowledged to continue itself 
in its purity, and in like manner to preserve unimpaired that which it had assumed. Gold, too, when 
brought in contact with the fire, participates both in the colour and power of fire, but it does not lose its 
own nature, but at the same time remains gold and has the active qualities of fire. In this manner also the 
Lord’s body is a body, but impassible, incorruptible, immortal, of the Lord, divine and glorified with the 
divine glory. It is not separated from the Godhead, nor yet is of any one else, save of the only begotten Son 
of God Himself. For it does not show to us another person, but the only-begotten Himself clad in our 
nature. 


This is the doctrine which I am continually preaching. They on the other hand who deny the incarnation 
wrought on our behalf have called me a heretic, adopting a course something like that of unchaste 
females, who, while they sell their own charms, assail honest women with the insults of their profession, 
and apply language proper to their own wantonness to women who hold such wantonness in abhorrence. 
This is how Egypt has acted. She has herself fallen willingly into the thraldom of base desire. She has 
lavished her servile adulation on a man of chaste character. Then, failing to entice him by her wiles, or to 
trap him in the snares of her voluptuous passion, she describes one who is faithful to purity as an 
adulterer. 


But these men will be called to account by God, as well for their devices against the faith as for the snares 
they have laid against me. I only charge those who have been influenced by the false accusations uttered 
against me to keep one ear for the accused, and not to give both to the accusers. In this manner they will 
fulfil the divine law which lays down “Thou shalt not raise a false report,” and “Judge righteously between 
every man and his brother.” In these words the divine law charges us not to believe the calumnies uttered 
against the absent but to judge the accused face to face. 


CXLVI. TO JOHN THE OECONOMUS 


Rest and a life free from care are very grateful to me. I have therefore blocked the door of the monastery, 
and decline intercourse with my friends. 


But I have received information that fresh attacks are being made against the Faith of the Gospels, and 
therefore conclude that there may be danger in my silence. When wrong has been done some mortal 
prince, not only the guilty authors of the outrage but they also who have been standing by and made no 
effort to drive off the assailants, are in peril of punishment: What penalty then ought not to be undergone 
by men who can venture to look lightly on the utterance of blasphemy against our God and Saviour? This 
is the fear which has impelled me now to write and expose the innovations of which I have been informed. 


It is said that a common report in the city represents that after certain presbyters had offered prayer, and 
concluded it in the wonted manner, while some said “For to Thee belongs glory and to thy Christ and to 
the Holy Ghost;” and others “Through grace and loving kindness of thy Christ, with whom belongs glory to 
Thee with thy holy Spirit,” the very wise archdeacon prohibited the use of the expression, “the Christ” and 
said that the “only begotten” ought to be glorified. If this is true it were impossible to exceed the impiety. 
For he either divides the one Lord Jesus Christ into two sons and regards the only begotten Son as lawful 
and natural, but the Christ as adopted and spurious, and consequently unmeet for being honoured in 
doxology; or else he is endeavouring to support the heresy which has now burst in on us with the riot of 
wild revelry. Had a grievous tempest been now oppressing us, any one might have supposed that the 
blasphemer suited his blasphemy to the necessity of the moment, through fear of the power of the 


in great alarm, said, “Gentlemen, have I displeased you?” “Certainly not,” replied the Macedonians, “you 
have played your part well enough; but either the author was very silly, if he invented (this mutilation as 
an atonement for the incest), or else OEdipus was a great fool for his pains if he really so punished 
himself;” and then they shouted out one to the other, Elsune eis ten metera. But how insignificant, (say 
you,) is the stain which one or two nations can make on the whole world! As for us, we of course have 
infected the very sun, polluted the entire ocean! Quote, then, one nation which is free from the passions 
which allure the whole race of men to incest! If there is a single nation which knows nothing of 
concubinage through the necessity of age and sex—to say nothing of lust and licentiousness—that nation 
will be a stranger to incest. If any nature can be found so peculiarly removed from the human state as to 
be liable neither to ignorance, nor error, nor misfortune, that alone may be adduced with any consistency 
as an answer to the Christians. Reflect, therefore, on the licentiousness which floats about amongst men’s 
passions as if they were the winds, and consider whether there be any communities which the full and 
strong tides of passion fail to waft to the commission of this great sin. In the first place, when you expose 
your infants to the mercy of others, or leave them for adoption to better parents than yourselves, do you 
forget what an opportunity for incest is furnished, how wide a scope is opened for its accidental 
commission? Undoubtedly, such of you as are more serious from a principle of self-restraint and careful 
reflection, abstain from lusts which could produce results of such a kind, in whatever place you may 
happen to be, at home or abroad, so that no indiscriminate diffusion of seed, or licentious reception 
thereof, will produce children to you unawares, such as their very parents, or else other children, might 
encounter in inadvertent incest, for no restraint from age is regarded in (the importunities of) lust. All 
acts of adultery, all cases of fornication, all the licentiousness of public brothels, whether committed at 
home or perpetrated out of doors, serve to produce confusions of blood and complications of natural 
relationship, and thence to conduce to incest; from which consummation your players and buffoons draw 
the materials of their exhibitions. It was from such a source, too, that so flagrant a tragedy recently burst 
upon the public as that which the prefect Fuscianus had judicially to decide. A boy of noble birth, who, by 
the unintentional neglect of his attendants, had strolled too far from home, was decoyed by some passers- 
by, and carried off. The paltry Greek who had the care of him, or somebody else, in true Greek fashion, 
had gone into the house and captured him. Having been taken away into Asia, he is brought, when arrived 
at full age, back to Rome, and exposed for sale. His own father buys him unawares, and treats him as a 
Greek. Afterwards, as was his wont, the youth is sent by his master into the fields, chained as a slave. 
Thither the tutor and the nurse had already been banished for punishment. The whole case is represented 
to them; they relate each other’s misfortunes: they, on the one hand, how they had lost their ward when 
he was a boy; he, on the other hand, that he had been lost from his boyhood. But they agreed in the main, 
that he was a native of Rome of a noble family; perhaps he further gave sure proofs of his identity. 
Accordingly, as God willed it for the purpose of fastening a stain upon that age, a presentiment about the 
time excites him, the periods exactly suit his age, even his eyes help to recall his features, some peculiar 
marks on his body are enumerated. His master and mistress, who are now no other than his own father 
and mother, anxiously urge a protracted inquiry. The slave-dealer is examined, the unhappy truth is all 
discovered. When their wickedness becomes manifest, the parents find a remedy for their despair by 
hanging themselves; to their son, who survives the miserable calamity, their property is awarded by the 
prefect, not as an inheritance, but as the wages of infamy and incest. That one case was a sufficient 
example for public exposure of the sins of this sort which are secretly perpetrated among you. Nothing 
happens among men in solitary isolation. But, as it seems to me, it is only in a solitary case that such a 
charge can be drawn out against us, even in the mysteries of our religion. You ply us evermore with this 
charge; yet there are like delinquencies to be traced amongst you, even in your ordinary course of life. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE CHRISTIAN REFUSAL TO SWEAR BY THE GENIUS OF CAESAR. FLIPPANCY AND IRREVERENCE RETORTED ON 
THE HEATHEN 


As to your charges of obstinacy and presumption, whatever you allege against us, even in these respects, 
there are not wanting points in which you will bear a comparison with us. Our first step in this 
contumacious conduct concerns that which is ranked by you immediately after the worship due to God, 
that is, the worship due to the majesty of the Caesars, in respect of which we are charged with being 
irreligious towards them, since we neither propitiate their images nor swear by their genius. We are 
called enemies of the people. Well, be it so; yet at the same time (it must not be forgotten, that) the 
emperors find enemies amongst you heathen, and are constantly getting surnames to signalize their 
triumphs—one becoming Parthicus, and another Medicus and Germanicus. On this head the Roman 
people must see to it who they are amongst whom there still remain nations which are unsubdued and 
foreign to their rule. But, at all events, you are of us, and yet you conspire against us. (In reply, we need 
only state) a well-known fact, that we acknowledge the fealty of Romans to the emperors. No conspiracy 
has ever broken out from our body: no Caesar’s blood has ever fixed a stain upon us, in the senate or even 
in the palace; no assumption of the purple has ever in any of the provinces been affected by us. The Syrias 
still exhale the odours of their corpses; still do the Gauls fail to wash away (their blood) in the waters of 
their Rhone. Your allegations of our insanity I omit, because they do not compromise the Roman name. 
But I will grapple with the charge of sacrilegious vanity, and remind you of the irreverence of your own 
lower classes, and the scandalous lampoons of which the statues are so cognizant, and the sneers which 
are sometimes uttered at the public games, and the curses with which the circus resounds. If not in arms, 


originators of the heresy. But now that He who is blasphemed has rebuked the winds and the sea, and 
blessed the storm-tossed churches with a calm, while everywhere by land and sea the proclamation of the 
apostles is preached, what room is there for the blasphemy? While not even they who have lately basely 
inserted among the doctrines of the Church that flesh and godhead are of one and the same nature have 
ever forbidden the offering of praise to the Lord Christ. This fact may be easily ascertained from those 
who have returned thence. A man holding the foremost place in the ecclesiastical rank ought to have 
known the divine Scripture, and to have learnt from it that just as the heralds of the truth rank the only 
begotten Son with the Father, so accordingly using the title of “the Christ” instead of that of “Son” they 
number Him sometimes with the Father and sometimes with the Holy Ghost; for the Christ is none other 
than the only begotten Son of God. So we may quote the divine Paul writing to the Corinthians, but 
teaching the world, that “There is one God the Father of whom are all things . . . and one Lord Jesus 
Christ by whom are all things.” Thus he calls the same person, Christ, Jesus, Lord, and Creator of all 
things. And writing to the Thessalonians he says “Now God Himself and our Father and our Lord Jesus 
Christ direct our way unto you.” And in his second epistle to the same he puts the Christ before the 
Father, not to invert the order, but to teach that the order of the names does not indicate a distinction of 
dignity and nature. His words are “Now our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, and God, even our Father, which 
hath loved us, and hath given us everlasting consolation and good hope through grace, comfort your 
hearts, and stablish you in every good word and work.” And at the end of his Epistle to the Romans after 
certain exhortations he adds “I beseech you brethren for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake and for the love of 
the spirit.” Now if he had known the Christ as being any other than the Son he would not have put Him 
before the Holy Ghost. Writing to the Corinthians, at the very beginning of his letter, he mentions the 
name of Christ as alone sufficient to influence the faithful. “Now I beseech you brethren by the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ that ye all speak the same thing” and when writing to them a second time he thus 
concludes “The peace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God the Father and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost be with you all.” Here he puts the name of Christ not only before the Spirit, but also before the 
Father and this in all the churches is the beginning of the Liturgy of the Mystery. 


According, then, to this extraordinary regulation the august name of our God and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
ought to be omitted from the mystic writings. But it is unnecessary to say more on this point. The opening 
of every one of his letters is distinguished by the divine Apostle with this address. At one time it is “Paul a 
servant of Jesus Christ called to be an apostle.” At another “Paul called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ.” 
At another “Paul a servant of God and an apostle of Jesus Christ.” And suiting his benediction to his 
exordium he deduces it from the same source and links the title of the Son with God the Father, saying 
“Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” And he graces the conclusion of 
his letters with the blessing “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all, amen.” 


Copious additional evidence may be found whereby it may be learnt without difficulty that our Lord Jesus 
Christ is no other person than the Son which completes the Trinity. For the same before the ages was only 
begotten Son and God the Word, and after the resurrection He was called Jesus and Christ, receiving the 
names from the facts. Jesus means Saviour; “Thou shalt call His name Jesus for He shall save His people 
from their sins.” 


He is named Christ from being as man anointed with the Holy Ghost, and called our High Priest, Apostle, 
Prophet and King. Long ago the divine Moses exclaimed “The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a 
prophet, from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me.” And the divine David cries “The Lord hath 
sworn and will not repent, Thou art a priest forever after the order of Melchisedek.” This prophecy is 
confirmed by the divine Apostle. And again “seeing then that we have a great High Priest that has passed 
into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our profession.” 


That as God, He is king before the ages that prophetic minstrelsy teaches us in the words “Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever; the sceptre of Thy kingdom is a right sceptre.” 


His majesty as man is also shown us. For having the sovereignty of all things as God and Creator, He 
assumes this majesty as man, wherefore it is added “Thou lovest righteousness and hatest wickedness, 
therefore God thy God hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” And in the second 
psalm the anointed one himself says “Yet was I set as king by Him upon the holy hill of Sion, I will declare 
the decree of the Lord. The Lord hath said unto me Thou art my Son this day have I begotten Thee; ask of 
me and I shall give Thee the heathen for thine inheritance and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession.’” This He said as man, for as man He receives what as God He possesses. And at the very 
beginning of the psalm the gift of prophecy ranks Him with God the Father in the words “Why do the 
heathen rage and the people imagine a vain thing. The kings of the earth set themselves and the rulers 
take counsel together against the Lord and against His anointed.” 


Let no one then foolishly suppose that the Christ is any other than the only begotten Son. Let us not 
imagine ourselves wiser than the gift of the Spirit. Let us hear the words of the great Peter, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” Let us hear the Lord Christ confirming this confession, for “On this 
rock,” He says, “I will build my church and the gates of Hell shall not prevail against it.” Wherefore too 
the wise Paul, most excellent master builder of the churches, fixed no other foundation than this. “I,” he 
says, “as a wise master builder have laid the foundation, and another buildeth thereon. But let every man 


take heed how he buildeth thereon. For other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” How then can they think of any other foundation, when they are bidden not to fix a foundation, 
but to build on that which is laid? The divine writer recognises Christ as the foundation, and glories in this 
title, as when he says, “I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I but Christ liveth in me.” 
And again “To me to live is Christ and to die is gain,” and again “For I determined not to know anything 
among you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” And a little before he says, “But we preach Christ 
crucified to the Jews a stumbling-block and to the Greeks foolishness, but unto them which are called both 
Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God.” And in his Epistle to the Galatians he 
writes, “But when it pleased God who separated me from my mother’s womb and called me by His grace 
to reveal His Son in me that I might preach Him among the heathen.” But when writing to the Corinthians 
he does not say we preach “the Son” but “Christ crucified,” herein doing no violence to his commission, 
but recognising the same to be Jesus, Christ, Lord, only begotten, and God the Word. For the same reason 
too at the beginning of his letter to the Romans he calls himself “servant of Jesus Christ” and describes 
himself as “separated unto the gospel of God, which He had promised afore by His prophets in the Holy 
Scriptures, concerning His Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made of the seed of David according to 
the flesh; and declared to be the Son of God with power” and so on. He calls the same both Jesus Christ, 
and Son of David, and Son of God, as God and Lord of all, and yet in the middle of his epistle, after making 
mention of the Jews, he adds, “whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, 
who is over all God blessed for ever, amen.” Here he says that He who according to the flesh derived His 
descent from the Jews is eternal God and is praised by the right minded as Lord of all created things. The 
same teaching is given us in the Apostle’s words to the excellent Titus “Looking for that blessed hope, and 
the glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” Here he calls the same both 
Saviour, and great God, and Jesus Christ. And in another place he writes, “In the kingdom of Christ and of 
God.” Moreover the chorus of the angels announced to the shepherds “Unto you is born this day in the 
city of David .. . Christ the Lord.” 


But to men who meditate on God’s law day and night, it is indeed needless to write all the proofs of this 
kind; the above are sufficient to persuade even the most obstinate opponents not to divide the divine 
titles. One point, however, I cannot endure to omit. He is alleged to have said that there are many Christs 
but one Son. Into this error I suppose he fell through ignorance. For if he had read the divine Scripture, 
he would have known that the title of the Son has also been bestowed by our bountiful Lord on many. The 
lawgiver Moses, the writer of the ancient history, says “And the sons of God saw the daughters of men that 
they were fair and they took them wives of them,” and the God of all Himself said to this Prophet “Thou 
shalt say unto Pharaoh, Israel is my son even my first-born.” In the great song he says “Rejoice O ye 
nations with His people and let all the sons of God be strong in Him;” and by the mouth of the prophet 
Isaiah He says “I have nourished and brought up sons (children) and they have rebelled against me;” and 
through the thrice blessed David “I have said ye are gods and all of you are children of the Most High,” 
and to the Romans the wise Paul wrote in this manner, “For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God. For ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear; but ye have received the 
spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. For the Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that 
we are the children of God. And if children, then heirs; heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ: if so be 
that we suffer with Him that we may be also glorified together;” and to the Galatians he writes “And 
because ye are sons God hath sent forth the spirit of His Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father. 
Wherefore thou art no more a servant but a son; and if a son then an heir of God through Jesus Christ.” 
The lesson he gives to the Ephesians is “in love having predestinated us into the adoption of children by 
Jesus Christ to Himself.” 


If then, because the name of the Christ is common, we ought not to glorify the Christ as God, we shall 
equally shrink from worshipping Him as Son, since this also is a name which has been bestowed upon 
many. And why do I say the Son? The very name of God itself has been given by God to many. “The Lord 
the God of gods hath spoken and called the earth.” And “I have said Ye are gods,” and “Thou shalt not 
revile the gods.” Many too have appropriated this name to themselves. The daemons who have deceived 
mankind have given this title to idols; whence Jeremiah exclaims, “The gods that have not made the 
heavens and the earth even they shall perish from the earth and from under these heavens;” and again 
“They made to themselves gods of silver and gods of gold;” and the prophet Isaiah when he had mocked 
the making of the idols, and said “He burneth part thereof in the fire with part thereof he eateth flesh he 
warmeth himself and saith Aha I am warm I have seen the fire,” went on “and the residue thereof he 
maketh a god and falleth down unto it and saith Deliver me for thou art my god’” and so the prophet 
laments over them and says “Know that their heart is ashes.” And the Psalmist David has taught us to sing 
“For all the gods of the nations are idols, but the Lord made the heavens.” 


But this common use of titles gives no offence to men who are instructed in true religion. We are aware 
that the daemons have falsely bestowed upon themselves and on idols the divine name, while the saints 
have received this honour of free grace. 


In reality and by nature it is the God of all, and His only-begotten Son and the Holy Spirit which are God. 
This is distinctly taught us by the admirable Paul in the words “For though there be that are called gods 
whether in heaven or in earth, as there are gods many and lords many, but to us there is but one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we in Him; and one Lord by whom are all things and we by Him.” And 


the Holy Spirit is called the Spirit of God and so also is the soul of man, for, it is written, “His breath goeth 
forth,” and “O ye spirits and souls of the righteous bless ye the Lord,” and the Psalmist David called the 
angels spirits. “Who maketh His angels spirits and His ministers a flame of fire.” Why indeed do I mention 
the angels and the souls of men? Even the daemons are so called by the Lord “He shall take unto him 
seven other spirits more wicked than himself and they shall enter in, and the last state of that man shall 
be worse than the first.” But even this application of the name does not offend the pious reader, for the 
Father and His only begotten Son and His Holy Spirit are one God by nature; and the divine Word made 
man, our Lord Jesus Christ, is by nature one Son, only begotten of the Father; and the Comforter who 
completes the number of the Trinity is one Holy Ghost. Thus though many are named fathers, we worship 
one Father, the Father before the ages, who Himself gave this title to men, as the Apostle says, “For this 
cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom every fatherhood in heaven and 
earth is named.” Let us not then, because others are called christs, rob ourselves of the worship of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. For just as though many are called gods and fathers, there is one God and Father over 
all and before the ages; and though many are called sons, there is one real and natural Son; and though 
many are styled spirits there is one Holy Ghost; just so though many are called christs there is one Lord 
Jesus Christ by Whom are all things. And very properly does the Church cling to this name; for she has 
heard Paul, escorter of the Bride, exclaiming “I have espoused you to one husband that I may present you 
as a chaste virgin to Christ,” and again “Husbands love your wives as Christ also loved the Church,” and 
again “For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, and they 
two shall be one flesh. This is a great mystery; but I speak concerning Christ and the Church.” Listen to 
him as he says “Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us,” and 
elsewhere “Know ye not that so many of us as were baptized unto Jesus Christ were baptized into His 
death,” and in another place, “For as many of you as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ,” 
and again “Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lust thereof.” 


They who are blessed by the boons of God and have learnt to know these passages and others like them, 
kindled with warm love for their bountiful Master, constantly carry on their lips this His dearest name and 
cry in the words of the Song of Songs “My beloved is mine and I am his;” “I sat down under his shadow 
with great delight, and his fruit was sweet to my taste.” And besides all this that name of ours which we 
love so well we have derived from the name of Christ. We are called Christians. 


Of this name the Lord of all says, “The Lord God shall call His servants by another name which shall be 
blessed on the earth” and the following is the reason why the Church specially clings to this name. When 
the only-begotten Son of God was made man, then He was named Christ, then human nature received the 
beams of intellectual light; then the heralds of the truth shed their beams upon the world. Teachers of the 
Church, however, constantly used the names of the only begotten without distinction; at one time they 
glorify the Father the Son and the Holy Ghost; at another the Father with Christ and the Holy Ghost; yet 
as far as the sense is concerned there is here no difference. Wherefore after the Lord had commanded to 
baptize in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost the blessed Peter said to them who 
received his preaching and asked what they must do, “Believe and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ,” as though this name contained in itself all the potency of the divine 
command. The same teaching is clearly given us by the great Basil, luminary of the Cappadocians, or 
rather of the world. His words are “the name of Christ is the confession of the whole.” It indicates at once 
the Father, who anointed, the Son, who was anointed, and the Holy Ghost whereby He was anointed. 
Furthermore the thrice blessed Fathers assembled in council at Nicaea, after saying that we must believe 
in one God, the Father, added “and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God.” Thereby they 
teach that the Lord Jesus Christ is Himself the only begotten Son of God. 


To what has been said it must also be added that we must not affirm that after the ascension the Lord 
Christ is not Christ but only begotten Son. The divine Gospels and the history of the Acts and the Epistles 
of the Apostle himself were, as we know, written after the ascension. It is after the ascension that the 
divine Paul exclaims “Seeing then that we have a great High Priest that is passed into the heavens, Jesus 
the Son of God, let us hold fast our profession.” And again, “For Christ is not entered into the holy places 
made with hands, which are the figures of the true; but into Heaven itself, now to appear in the presence 
of God for us.” And again after speaking of our hope in God he adds “which hope we have as an anchor 
both sure and stedfast, and which entereth into that within the veil; whither the forerunner is for us 
entered, even Jesus made an High Priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec.” And when, writing to 
the blessed Titus about the second advent he says, “Looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious 
appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” And to the Thessalonians he wrote in similar 
terms “For they themselves show of us what manner of entering in we had unto you, and how we turned 
to God from idols to serve the living and true God; and to wait for His Son from heaven, whom He raised 
from the dead, even Jesus, which delivered us from the wrath to come.” And again “And the Lord make 
you to increase and abound in love one toward another, and toward all men, even as we do toward you: to 
the end he may stablish your hearts unblamable in holiness before God, even our Father, at the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ with all his saints.” And again when writing to the same a second time he says, 
“Now we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by our gathering together 
unto him.” And a little further on when predicting the destruction of antichrist he adds, “Whom the Lord 
shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness of his coming.” And when 
exhorting the Romans to concord he says, “But why dost thou judge thy brother? or why dost thou set at 


naught thy brother? for we shall all stand before the judgment seat of Christ. For it is written, as I live, 
saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to God.” And the Lord Himself 
when announcing His second advent besides other things says too this “Then if any man shall say unto 
you, Lo, here is Christ, or there; believe it not. For as the lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth 
even unto the west, so shall also the coming of the Son of Man be.” 


And after the immortality and incorruptibility of His body He called Himself Son of Man, naming Himself 
from the nature which was seen, inasmuch as the divine nature is indeed invisible to angels, as the Lord 
Himself had said “No one hath seen God at any time.” And to the great Moses He said “There shall no 
man see me and live.” 


The words “Henceforth know we no man after the flesh; yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh; 
yet now henceforth know we Him no more,” were not written by the divine Apostle in order to annul the 
assumed nature, but for the confirmation of our own future incorruption, immortality, and spiritual life. 


The Apostle therefore continues “Therefore if any man be in Christ he is a new creature; old things are 
passed away; behold all things are become new.” He speaks of what is to be in the future as though it had 
already come to pass. We have not yet been gifted with immortality, but we shall be; and when so gifted 
we Shall not become bodiless, but we shall put on immortality. “For” says the divine Apostle, “we would 
not be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of life.” And again “For this 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality.” Thus he did not speak of 
the Lord as bodiless, but taught us to believe that even the visible nature is incorruptible, and glorified 
with the divine glory. This instruction he has given us yet more clearly in the Epistle to the Philippians; 
“For our conversation” he writes “is in heaven; from whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
Christ; who shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body.” By these 
words he teaches us distinctly that the body of the Lord is a body, but a divine body, and glorified with the 
divine glory. 


Let us, then, not shun the name whereby we enjoy salvation, and whereby all things are made new, as 
says our teacher himself in his Epistle to the Ephesians,—”According to His good pleasure which He hath 
purposed in Himself; that in the dispensation of the fulness of time He might gather together in one all 
things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are on earth, even in Him.” Let us rather learn from 
this blessed language how we are bound to glorify our benefactor, by connecting the name of Christ with 
our God and Father. In his Epistle to the Romans the Apostle says “my gospel, and the preaching of Jesus 
Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery, which was kept secret since the world began, but now 
is made manifest, and by the scriptures of the prophets, according to the commandment of the everlasting 
God, made known to all nations for the obedience of faith; to God only will be glory through Jesus Christ 
forever. Amen.” Writing to the Ephesians he thus gives praise—”Now unto Him that is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, unto Him 
be glory in the Church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world without end. Amen.” And a little before 
he says, “For this cause I bow my knee unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ of whom the whole family 
in heaven and earth is named.” And considerably farther on he says “Giving thanks always for all things 
unto God and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” And when he requites with benediction the 
liberality of the Philippians he says “But my God shall supply all your need according to His riches in glory 
by Christ Jesus.” And for the Hebrews he prayed, “Now the God of peace, that brought again from the 
dead our Lord Jesus Christ, that great shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant, make you perfect in every good work, to do His will, working in you that which is well pleasing 
in His sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” And not only when 
glorifying, but also when exhorting and protesting, the Apostle conjoins the Christ with God the Father. To 
the blessed Timothy he exclaims “I charge thee therefore before God and the Lord Jesus Christ.” And 
again “I give thee charge in the sight of God who quickeneth all things, and before Jesus Christ, who 
before Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession; that thou keep this commandment without spot, 
unrebukable, until the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ; which in His times He shall shew, who is the 
blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords; who only hath immortality, dwelling in the 
light which no man can approach unto; whom no man hath seen, nor can see; to whom be honour and 
power everlasting. Amen.” 


These are the lessons we have learnt from the divine Apostles; this is the teaching given us by John and 
Matthew, those mighty rivers of the gospel message. The latter says “The book of the generation of Jesus 
Christ the son of David, the son of Abraham;” and the former when he shewed the things which were 
before the ages wrote, “In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God and the Word was 
God. The same was in the beginning with God. All things were made by Him.” 


CXLVII. TO JOHN, BISHOP OF GERMANICIA 


Immediately on receipt of your holiness’s former letter I replied. About the present state of affairs, it is 
impossible to entertain any good hope. I apprehend that this is the beginning of the general apostasy. For 
when we see that those who lament what was done as they say, by violence, at Ephesus, show no signs of 
repentance, but abide by their unlawful deeds and are building up a superstructure at once of injustice 


and of impiety; when we see that the rest take no concerted action to deny their deeds and do not refuse 
to hold communion with men who abide by their unlawful action, what hope of good is it possible for us to 
entertain? Had they been expressing their admiration of what has happened as though all had been well 
and rightly done, it would only have been proper for them to abide by what they themselves commend. 
But if, as they say, they are lamenting what has been done and stating it to have been done by force and 
violence, why in the world do they not repudiate what has been unlawfully done? Why is the present, 
which lasts for such a little time, preferred before what is sure to come to pass? Why in the world do they 
openly lie and deny that any innovation has been introduced into doctrine? On account of what murders 
and witchcrafts have I been expelled? What adulteries did the man commit? What tombs did the man 
violate? It is perfectly clear even to outsiders that it was for doctrine that I and the rest were expelled. 
Why the Lord Domnus too, because he would not accept “the Chapters” was deposed by these excellent 
persons who called them admirable and confessed that they abided by them. I had read their propositions, 
and they rejected me as the head and front of the heresy and expelled others for the same reason. 


What has happened proves plainly enough that they supposed the Saviour to have laid down the law of 
practical virtue rather for Hamaxobians than for them. When some men had given in charges against 
Candidianus, the Pisidian, accusing him of several acts of adultery and other iniquities, it is said that the 
president of the council remarked, “If you are bringing accusation on points of doctrine, we receive your 
charges; we have not come here to decide about adulteries.” Accordingly Athenius and Athanasius who 
had been expelled by the Eastern Synod were bidden to return to their own churches; just as though our 
Saviour had laid down no laws about conduct, and had only ordered us to observe doctrines—which those 
most sapient persons have been foremost in corrupting. Let them then cease to mock; let them no longer 
attempt to conceal the impiety which they have confirmed by blows as well as by words. If this is not the 
case, let them tell us the reasons of the massacres; let them own in writing the distinction between the 
natures of our Saviour, and that the union is without confusion; let them declare that after the union both 
Godhead and manhood remained unimpaired. “God is not mocked.” Let the chapters be denied which they 
have often repudiated, and now at Ephesus have sanctioned. Do not let them trick your holiness by their 
lies. They used to praise my utterances at Antioch, being brethren, and when made readers, and ordained 
deacons, presbyters and bishops; and at the end of my discourse they used to embrace me and kiss me, on 
head, on breast, on hands; and some of them would cling to my knees, calling my doctrine apostolic,—the 
very doctrine that they have now condemned, and anathematized. They used to call me luminary, not only 
of the East, but of the whole world, and now I forsooth have been proscribed and, so far as lies in their 
power, I have not even bread to eat. They have anathematized even all who converse with me. But the 
man whom but a little while ago they deposed and called Valentinian and Apollinarian they have honoured 
as a martyr of the faith, rolling at his feet, asking his pardon and calling him spiritual father. Do even 
woodlice change their colour to match the stones or chameleons their skin to suit the leaves, as these men 
do their mind to match the times? I give up to them see, dignity, rank, and all the luxury of this life. On the 
side of the apostolic doctrines I await the evils which they deem terrible, finding sufficient consolation in 
the thought of the judgment of the Lord. For I hope that for the sake of this injustice the Lord will remit 
me many of my sins. 


Now I implore your holiness to beware of the fellowship of iniquity and to insist on their repudiation of 
what has been done. If they refuse shun them as traitors to the faith. That your reverence should wait 
awhile to see if the tempest will pass, we have not thought subject for blame. But after the ordination of 
the primate of the East every man’s mind will be made manifest. Deign, Sir, to pray for me. At this time I 
am sorely in want of that help that I may hold out against all that is being devised against me. 


CXLVIII IN THE EDITION OF GARNERIUS 


Is “the minute of the most holy bishop Cyril, delivered to Posidonius, when sent by him to Rome, in the 
matter of Nestorius.” (Cyrill. Ep. XI. tom. Ixxvii. 85.) 


CXLIX IS “COPY OF THE LETTER WRITTEN BY JOHN, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH, TO NESTORIUS.” 


This letter has sometimes been supposed to have been really composed by Theodoret. 


CL. LETTER OF THEODORETUS, BISHOP OF CYRUS, TO JOANNES, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


I have been much distressed at reading the anathematisms which you have sent to request me to refute in 
writing, and to make plain to all their heretical sense. I have been distressed at the thought that one 
appointed to the shepherd’s office, entrusted with the charge of so great a flock and appointed to heal the 
sick among his sheep, is both himself unsound, and that to a terrible degree, and is endeavouring to infect 
his lambs with his disease and treats the sheep of his folds with greater cruelty than that of wild beasts. 
They, indeed, tear and rend the sheep that are dispersed and separated from the flock; but he in its very 
midst, and while thought to be its saviour and its guardian introduces secret error among the victims of 
their confidence in him. Against an open assault it is possible to take precautions, but when an attack is 
made in the guise of friendship, its victim is found off his guard and hurt is easily done him. Hence foes 
who make war from within are far more dangerous than those who attack from without. 


I am yet more grieved that it should be in the name of true religion and with the dignity of a shepherd that 
he should give utterance to his heretical and blasphemous words, and renew that vain and impious 
teaching of Apollinarius which was long ago stamped out. Besides all this there is the fact that he not only 
supports these views but even dares to anathematize those who decline to participate in his blasphemies; 
—if he is really the author of these productions and they have not proceeded from some enemy of the 
truth who has composed them in his name and, as the old story has it, flung the apple of discord in the 
midst, and so fanned the flame on high. 


But whether this composition comes from himself or from some other in his name, I, for my part, by the 
aid of the light of the Holy Ghost, in the investigation of this heretical and corrupt opinion, according to 
the measure of the power given me, have refuted them as best I could. I have confronted them with the 
teaching of evangelists and apostles. I have exposed the monstrosity of the doctrine, and proved how vast 
is its divergence from divine truth. This I have done by comparing it with the words of the Holy Spirit, and 
pointing out what strange and jarring discord there is between it and the divine. 


Against the hardihood of this anathematizing, thus much I will say, that Paul, the clear-voiced herald of 
truth, anathematized those who had corrupted the evangelic and apostolic teaching and boldly did so 
against the angels, not against those who abided by the laws laid down by theologians; these he 
strengthened with blessings, saying, “And as many as walk according to this rule, peace be on them and 
mercy and on the Israel of God.” Let then the author of these writings reap from the Apostle’s curse the 
due rewards of his labours and the harvest of his seeds of heresy. We will abide in the teaching of the holy 
Fathers. 


To this letter I have appended my counter arguments, that on reading them you may judge whether I have 
effectively destroyed the heretical propositions. Setting down each of the anathematisms by itself, I have 
annexed the counter statement that readers may easily understand, and that the refutation of the dogmas 
may be clear. 


CLI. LETTER OR ADDRESS OF THEODORET TO THE MONKS OF THE EUPHRATENSIAN, THE OSRHOENE, SYRIA, 
PHOENICIA, AND CILICIA 


When I contemplate the condition of the Church at the present crisis of affairs,—the tempest which has 
recently beset the holy ship, the furious blasts, the beating of the waves, the deep darkness of the night, 
and, besides all this, the strife of the mariners, the struggle going on between oarsmen, the drunkenness 
of the pilots, and, lastly, the untimely action of the bad,—I bethink me of the laments of Jeremiah and cry 
with him, “my bowels, my bowels! I am pained at my very heart, my heart maketh a noise in me,” and to 
put away despondency’s great cloud by the drops from my eyes, I have recourse to founts of tears. Amid a 
storm so wild it is fitting that the pilots be awake, to battle with the tempest, and take heed for the safety 
of the ship: the sailors ought to cease from their strife, and strive to undo the danger alike by prayer and 
skill: the mariners ought to keep the peace, and quarrel neither with one another nor with the pilots, but 
implore the Lord of the sea to banish the darkness by His rod. No one now is willing to do anything of the 
kind; and, just as happens in a night-engagement, we cannot recognise one another, we leave our enemies 
alone, and waste our weapons against our own side; we wound our comrades for foes, while all the while 
the bystanders laugh at our drunken folly, enjoy our disasters, and are delighted to see us engaged in 
mutual destruction. The responsibility for all this lies with those who have striven to corrupt the apostolic 
faith, and have dared to add a monstrous doctrine to the teaching of the Gospels; with them that have 
accepted the impious “Chapters” which they have sent forth with anathematisms to the imperial city, and 
have confirmed them, as they have imagined, by their own signatures. But these “Chapters” have 
sprouted without doubt from the sour root of Apollinarius; they are tainted with Arian and Eunomian 
error; look into them carefully, and you will find that they are not clear of the impiety of Manes and 
Valentinus. 


In his very first chapter he rejects the dispensation which has been made on our behalf, teaching that God 
the Word did not assume human nature, but was Himself changed into flesh, thus laying down that the 
incarnation took place not in reality but in semblance and seeming. This is the outcome of the impiety of 
Marcion, Manes, and Valentinus. 


In his second and third chapters, as though quite oblivious of what he had stated in his preface, he brings 
in the hypostatic union, and a meeting by natural union, and by these terms he represents that a kind of 
mixture and confusion was effected of the divine nature and of the form of the servant. This comes of the 
innovation of the Apollinarian heresy. 


In his fourth chapter he denies the distinction of the terms of evangelists and apostles, and refuses to 
allow, as the teaching of the orthodox Fathers has allowed, the terms of divine dignity to be understood of 
the divine nature, while the terms of humility, spoken in human sense, are applied to the nature assumed; 
whence the rightminded can easily detect the kinship with impiety. For Arius and Eunomius, asserting the 
only begotten Son of God to be a creature, and made out of the non-existent, and a servant, have ventured 
to apply to His godhead what is said in lowly and human sense; establishing by such means the difference 
of substance and the unlikeness. Besides this, to be brief, he argues that the very impassible and 


immutable Godhead of the Christ suffered, and was crucified, dead, and buried. This goes beyond even 
the madness of Arius and Eunomius, for this pitch of impiety has not been reached even by them that dare 
to call the maker and creator of the universe a creature. Furthermore he blasphemes against the Holy 
Ghost, denying that It proceeds from the Father, in accordance with the word of the Lord, but maintaining 
that It has Its origin of the Son. Here we have the fruit of the Apollinarian seed; here we come near the 
evil husbandry of Macedonius. Such are the offspring of the Egyptian, viler children of a vile father. This 
growth, which men, entrusted with the healing of souls, ought to make abortive while yet in the womb, or 
destroy as soon as it is born, as dangerous and deadly to mankind, is cherished by these excellent 
persons, and promoted with great energy, alike to their own ruin and to that of all who will listen to them. 
We, on the contrary, earnestly desire to keep our heritage untouched; and the faith which we have 
received, and in which we have been ourselves baptized, and baptize others, we strive to preserve 
uninjured and undefiled. We confess that our Lord Jesus Christ, perfect God and perfect man, of a 
reasonable soul and body, was begotten of the Father before the ages, as touching the Godhead; and in 
the last days for us men and our salvation (was born) of the Virgin Mary; that the same Lord is of one 
substance with the Father as touching the Godhead, and of one substance with us as touching the 
manhood. For there was an union of two natures. Wherefore we acknowledge one Christ, one Son, one 
Lord; but we do not destroy the union; we believe it to have been made without confusion, in obedience to 
the word of the Lord to the Jews, “Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it up.” If on the 
contrary there had been mixture and confusion, and one nature was made out of both, He ought to have 
said “Destroy me and in three days I shall be raised.” But now, to show that there is a distinction between 
God according to His nature, and the temple, and that both are one Christ, His words are “Destroy this 
temple and in three days I will raise it up,” clearly teaching that it was not God who was undergoing 
destruction, but the temple. The nature of this latter was susceptible of destruction, while the power of 
the former raised what was being destroyed. Furthermore it is in obedience to the divine Scriptures that 
we acknowledge the Christ to be God and man. That our Lord Jesus Christ is God is asserted by the 
blessed evangelist John “In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God and the Word was 
God. He was in the beginning with God. All things were made by Him and without Him was not anything 
made that was made.” And again, “That was the true light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” And the Lord Himself distinctly teaches us, “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” And “I 
and my Father are one” and “I am in the Father and the Father in me,” and the blessed Paul in his epistle 
to the Hebrews says “Who being the brightness of His glory and the express image of His person, and 
upholding all things by the word of His power” and in the epistle to the Philippians “Let this mind be in 
you, which was also in Christ Jesus; who being in the form of God thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God but made Himself of no reputation and took upon Him the form of a servant.” And in the Epistle to 
the Romans, “Whose are the fathers and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came who is over all God 
blessed for ever. Amen.” And in the epistle to Titus “Looking for that blessed hope and the glorious 
appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” And Isaiah exclaims “Unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given: and the government shall be upon His shoulder; and His name shall be called, 
Angel of great counsel, Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, powerful, the Prince of Peace, the Father 
of the Age to come.” And again “In chains they shall come over and they shall fall unto thee. They shall 
make supplication unto thee saying, surely God is in thee and there is none else, there is no God. Verily 
thou art a God that hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the Saviour.” The name Emmanuel, however, indicates 
both God and man, for it is interpreted in the Gospel to mean “God with us,” that is to say “God in man,” 
God in our nature. And the divine Jeremiah too utters the prediction “This is our God and there shall none 
other be accounted of in comparison with him. He hath found out all the way of knowledge and hath given 
it unto Jacob His servant and to Israel His beloved and afterward did He show Himself upon earth and 
conversed with men.” And countless other passages might be found as well in the holy gospels and in the 
writings of the apostles as in the predictions of the prophets, setting forth that our Lord Jesus Christ is 
very God. 


That after the Incarnation He is spoken of as Man our Lord Himself teaches in His words to the Jews 
“Why go ye about to kill me?” “A man that hath told you the truth.” And in the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians the blessed Paul writes “For since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of 
the dead,” and to show of whom he is speaking he explains his words and says, “For as in Adam all die 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” And writing to Timothy he says, “For there is one God and one 
mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” In the Acts in his speech at Athens “The times of 
this ignorance God winked at; but now commandeth all men everywhere to repent; because He hath 
appointed a day in the which He will judge the world in righteousness by that man whom He hath 
ordained, whereof He hath given assurance unto all men, in that He hath raised him from the dead.” And 
the blessed Peter preaching to the Jews says, “Ye men of Israel, hear these words Jesus of Nazareth, a 
man approved of God among you by miracles and wonders and signs which God did by Him in the midst of 
you,” and the prophet Isaiah when predicting the sufferings of the Lord Christ, whom but just before he 
had called God, calls man in the passage “A man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” “Surely he hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.” I might have collected other consentient passages of holy 
Scripture and inserted them in my letter had I not known you to be practised in the divine oracles as 
befits the man called blessed in the Psalms. I now leave the collection of evidence to your own diligence 
and proceed with my subject. 


We confess then that our Lord Jesus Christ is very God and very man. We do not divide the one Christ into 


two persons, but we believe two natures to be united without confusion. We shall thus be able without 
difficulty to refute even the manifold blasphemy of the heretics: for many and various are the errors of 
those who have rebelled against the truth, as we shall proceed to point out. Marcion and Manes deny that 
God the Word assumed human nature and do not believe that our Lord Jesus Christ was born of a Virgin. 
They say that God the Word Himself was fashioned in human form and appeared as man rather in 
semblance than in reality. 


Valentinus and Bardesanes admit the birth, but they deny the assumption of our nature and affirm that 
the Son of God employed the Virgin as it were as a mere conduit. 


Sabellius the Libyan, Photinus, Marcellus the Galatian, and Paul of Samosata say that a mere man was 
born of the Virgin, but openly deny that the eternal Christ was God. 


Arius and Eunomius maintain that God the Word assumed only a body of the Virgin. 


Apollinarius adds to the body an unreasonable soul, as though the incarnation of God the Word had taken 
place not for the sake of reasonable beings but of unreasonable, while the teaching of the Apostles is that 
perfect man was assumed by perfect God, as is proved by the words “Who being in the form of God took 
the form of a servant;” for “form” is put instead of “nature” and “substance” and indicates that having the 
nature of God He took the nature of a servant. 


When therefore we are disputing with Marcion, Manes and Valentinus, the earliest inventors of impiety, 
we endeavour to prove from the divine Scriptures that the Lord Christ is not only God but also man. 


When, however, we are proving to the ignorant that the doctrine of Arius, Eunomius and Apollinarius 
about the oeconomy is incomplete, we show from the divine oracles of the Spirit that the assumed nature 
was perfect. 


The impiety of Sabellius, Photinus, Marcellus, and Paulus, we refute by proving by the evidence of divine 
Scripture that the Lord Christ was not only man but also eternal God, of one substance with the Father. 
That He assumed a reasonable soul is stated by our Lord Himself in the words “Now is my soul troubled; 
and what shall I say? Father save me from this hour; but for this cause came I unto this hour.” And again 
“My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death.” And in another place “I have power to lay down my 
soul (life A.V.) and I have power to take it again. No man taketh it from me.” And the angel said to Joseph, 
“Take the young child and His mother and go into the land of Israel; for they are dead which sought the 
young child’s soul (life A.V.)” And the Evangelist says “Jesus increased in wisdom and stature and in 
favour with God and man.” Now what increases in stature and wisdom is not the Godhead which is ever 
perfect, but the human nature which comes into being in time, grows, and is made perfect. 


Wherefore all the human qualities of the Lord Christ, hunger, I mean, and thirst and weariness, sleep, 
fear, sweat, prayer, and ignorance, and the like, we affirm to belong to our nature which God the Word 
assumed and united to Himself in effecting our salvation. But the restitution of motion to the maimed, the 
resurrection of the dead, the supply of loaves, and all the other miracles we believe to be works of the 
divine power. In this sense I say that the same Lord Christ both suffers and destroys suffering; suffers, 
that is, as touching the visible, and destroys suffering as touching the ineffably indwelling Godhead. This 
is proved beyond question by the narrative of the holy evangelists, from whom we learn that when lying in 
a manger and wrapped in swaddling clothes, He was announced by a star, worshipped by magi and 
hymned by angels. Thus we reverent discern that the swaddling bands and the want of a bed and all the 
poverty belonged to the manhood; while the journey of the magi and the guiding of the star and the 
company of the angels proclaim the Godhead of the unseen. In like manner He makes His escape into 
Egypt and avoids the fury of Herod by flight, for He was man; but as the Prophet says “He shakes the 
idols of Egypt,” for He was by nature God. He is circumcised; He keeps the law; and offers offerings of 
purification, because He sprang from the root of Jesse. And, as man, He was under the law; and 
afterwards did away with the law and gave the new covenant, because He was a lawgiver and had 
promised by the prophets that He Himself would give it. He was baptized by John; and this shews His 
sharing what is ours. He is testified to by the Father from on high and is pointed out by the Spirit; this 
proclaims Him eternal. He hungered; but He fed many thousands with five loaves; the latter is divine, the 
former human. He thirsted and He asked for water; but He was the well of life; the former of His human 
weakness, the latter of His divine power. He fell asleep in the boat, but he put the tempest of the sea to 
sleep; the former of His human nature, the latter of His efficient and creative power which has gifted all 
things with their being. He was weary as he walked; but He healed the halt and raised dead men from 
their tombs; the former of human weakness, the latter of a power passing that of this world. He feared 
death and He destroyed death; the former shows that He was mortal, the latter that He was immortal or 
rather giver of life. “He was crucified,” as the blessed Paul says “through weakness.” But as the same Paul 
says “Yet He liveth by the power of God.” Let that word “weakness” teach us that He was not nailed to the 
tree as the Almighty, the Uncircumscribed, the Immutable and Invariable, but that the nature quickened 
by the power of God, was according to the Apostle’s teaching dead and buried, both death and burial 
being proper to the form of the servant. “He broke the gates of brass and cut the bars of iron in sunder” 
and destroyed the power of death and in three days raised His own temple. These are proofs of the form 
of God in accordance with the Lord’s words “Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it up.” Thus 


in the one Christ through the sufferings we contemplate the manhood and through the miracles we 
apprehend the Godhead. We do not divide the two natures into two Christs, and we know that of the 
Father God the Word was begotten and that of the seed of Abraham and David our nature was assumed. 
Wherefore also the blessed Paul says when discoursing of Abraham “He saith not and to seeds as of many; 
but as of one, and to thy seed which is Christ,” and writing to Timothy he says “Remember that Jesus 
Christ of the seed of David was raised from the dead according to my gospel.” And to the Romans he 
writes “Concerning His son Jesus Christ ... which was made of the seed of David according to the flesh.” 
And again “Whose are the fathers and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came.” And the Evangelist 
writes “The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the Son of David, the Son of Abraham,” and the 
blessed Peter in the Acts says David “being a prophet and knowing that God had sworn with an oath to 
him that of the fruit of his loins, He would raise up Christ to sit on his throne, he seeing this before spake 
of his resurrection,” and God says to Abraham “In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed,” 
and Isaiah “There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse and a branch shall grow out of His roots; 
and there shall rest upon Him the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the 
spirit of knowledge and of piety and the spirit of the fear of the Lord shall fill Him.” And a little further on 
“And in that day there shall be a root of Jesse which shall stand for an ensign of the people; to it shall the 
Gentiles seek; and His rest shall be glorious.” 


From these quotations it is made plain that according to the flesh, the Christ was descended from 
Abraham and David and was of the same nature as theirs; while according to the Godhead He is 
Everlasting Son and Word of God, ineffably and in superhuman manner begotten of the Father, and co- 
eternal with Him as brightness and express image and Word. For as the word in relation to intelligence 
and brightness in relation to light are inseparably connected, so is the only begotten Son in relation to His 
own Father. We assert therefore that our Lord Jesus Christ is only begotten, and first born Son of God; 
only begotten both before the incarnation and after the incarnation, but firstborn after being born of the 
Virgin. For the name first-born seems to be in a sense contrary to that of only begotten, because the only 
Son begotten of any one is called only begotten, while the eldest of several brothers is called first-born. 
The divine Scriptures state God the Word alone to have been begotten of the Father; but the only begotten 
becomes also first-born, by taking our nature of the Virgin, and deigning to call brothers those who have 
trusted in Him; so that the same is only begotten in that He is God, first born in that He is Man. Thus 
acknowledging the two natures we adore the one Christ and offer Him one adoration, for we believe that 
the union took place from the moment of the conception in the Virgin’s holy womb. Wherefore also we call 
the holy Virgin both Mother of God and Mother of man, since the Lord Christ Himself is called God and 
man in the divine Scripture. The name Emmanuel proclaims the union of the two natures. If we 
acknowledge the Christ to be both God and Man and so call Him, who is so insensate as to shrink from 
using the term “Mother of man” with that of “Mother of God”? For we use both terms of the Lord Christ. 
For this reason the Virgin is honoured and called “full of grace.” What sensible man then would object to 
name the Virgin in accordance with the titles of the Saviour, when on His account she is honoured by the 
faithful? For He who was born of her is not worshipped on her account, but she is honoured with the 
highest titles on account of Him Who was born from her. 


Suppose the Christ to be God only, and to have taken the origin of His existence from the Virgin, then let 
the Virgin be styled and named only “Mother of God” as having given birth to a being divine by nature. 
But if the Christ is both God and man and was God from everlasting (inasmuch as He did not begin to 
exist, being co-eternal with the Father that begat Him) and in these last days was born man of His human 
nature, then let him who wishes to define doctrine in both directions devise appellations for the Virgin 
with the explanation which of them befits the nature and which the union. But if any one should wish to 
deliver a panegyric and to compose hymns, and to repeat praises, and is naturally anxious to use the most 
august names; then, not laying down doctrine as in the former case, but with rhetorical laudation, and 
expressing all possible admiration at the mightiness of the mystery, let him gratify his heart’s desire, let 
him employ high names, let him praise and let him wonder. Many instances of this kind are found in the 
writings of orthodox teachers. But on all occasions let moderation be respected. All praise to him who said 
that “moderation is best,” although he is not of our herd. 


This is the confession of the faith of the Church; this is the doctrine taught by evangelists and apostles. 
For this faith, by God’s grace I will not refuse to undergo many deaths. This faith we have striven to 
convey to them that now err and stray, again and again challenging them to discussion, and eager to show 
them the truth, but without success. With a suspicion of their probably plain confutation, they have 
shirked the encounter; for verily falsehood is rotten and yokefellow of obscurity. “Every one,” it is written 
“that doeth evil cometh not to the light lest his deeds should be reproved” by the light. 


Since, therefore, after many efforts, I have failed in persuading them to recognise the truth, I have 
returned to my own churches, filled at once with sorrow and with joy; with joy on account of my own 
freedom from error; and with sorrow at the unsoundness of my members. I therefore implore you to pray 
with all your might to our loving Lord, and to cry unto Him, “Spare Thy people, O Lord and give not Thy 
heritage to reproach.’ Feed us O Lord that we become not as we were in the beginning when Thou didst 
not rule over us nor was Thy name invoked to help us. We are become a reproach to our neighbours, a 
scorn and derision to them that are round about us,’ because wicked doctrines have come into Thy 
inheritance. They have polluted Thy holy temple in that the daughters of strangers have rejoiced over our 


troubles. A little while ago we were of one mind and one tongue and now are divided into many tongues. 
But, O Lord our God, give us Thy peace which we have lost by setting Thy commandments at naught. O 
Lord we know none other than Thee. We call Thee by Thy name. Make both one and break down the 
middle wall of the partition,’ namely the iniquity that has sprung up. Gather us one by one, Thy new 
Israel, building up Jerusalem and gathering together the outcasts of Israel. Let us be made once more one 
flock and all be fed by Thee; for Thou art the good Shepherd Who giveth His life for the sheep ‘ Awake, 
why sleepest Thou O Lord, arise cast us not off forever.’ Rebuke the winds and the sea; give Thy Church 
calm and safety from the waves.” 


These words and words like these I implore you to utter to the God of all; for He is good and full of loving- 
kindness and ever fulfils the will of them that fear Him. He will therefore listen to your prayer, and will 
scatter this darkness deeper than the plague of Egypt. He will give you His own calm of love, and will 
gather them that are scattered abroad and welcome them that have been cast out. Then shall be heard 
“the voice of rejoicing and salvation in the tabernacles of the righteous.” Then shall we cry unto Him we 
have been “glad according to the days wherein Thou hast afflicted us and the years wherein we have seen 
evil,” and you when you have been granted your prayer shall praise Him in the words “Blessed be God 
which not turned away my prayer nor His mercy from me.” 


Proof that after the Incarnation our Lord Jesus Christ, was one Son. 


The authors of slanders against me allege that I divide the one Lord Jesus Christ into two sons. But so far 
am I from holding this opinion that I charge with impiety all who dare to say so. For I have been taught by 
the divine Scripture to worship one Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, God the 
Word incarnate. For we confess the same to be both God eternal, and made man in the last days for the 
sake of man’s salvation; but made man not by the change of the Godhead but by the assumption of the 
manhood. For the nature of this godhead is immutable and invariable, as is that of the Father who begat 
Him before the ages. And whatever would be understood of the substance of the Father will also be wholly 
found in the substance of the only begotten; for of that substance He is begotten. This our Lord taught 
when He said to Philip “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father” and again in another place “All things 
that the Father hath are mine,” and elsewhere “I and the Father are one,” and very many other passages 
may be quoted setting forth the identity of substance. 


It follows that He did not become God: He was God. “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God; and the Word was God.” He was not man: He became man, and He so became by taking on Him 
our nature: So says the blessed Paul—”Who being in the form of God thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God, but made Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him the form of a servant.” And again: “For 
verily He took not on Him the nature of angels; but He took on Him the seed of Abraham.” And again; 
Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, He also Himself likewise took part of the 
same.” Thus He was both passible and impassible; mortal and immortal; passible, on the one hand, and 
mortal, as man; impassible, on the other, and immortal, as God. As God He raised His own flesh, which 
was dead;—as His own words declare: “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” And as 
man, He was passible and mortal up to the time of the passion. For, after the resurrection, even as man 
He is impassible, immortal, and incorruptible; and He discharges divine lightnings; not that according to 
the flesh He has been changed into the nature of Godhead, but still preserving the distinctive marks of 
humanity. Nor yet is His body uncircumscribed, for this is peculiar to the divine nature alone, but it abides 
in its former circumscription. This He teaches in the words He spake to the disciples even after His 
resurrection “Behold my hands and feet that it is I myself; handle me and see; for a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see me have.” While He was thus beheld He went up into heaven; thus has He promised 
to come again, thus shall He be seen both by them that have believed and them that have crucified, for it 
is written “They shall look on Him whom they pierced.” We therefore worship the Son, but we 
contemplate in Him either nature in its perfection, both that which took, and that which was taken; the 
one of God and the other of David. For this reason also He is styled both Son of the living God and Son of 
David; either nature receiving its proper title. Accordingly the divine scripture calls him both God and 
man, and the blessed Paul exclaims “There is one God, and one mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus; who gave Himself a ransom for all.” But Him whom here he calls man in another place he 
describes as God for he says “Looking for that blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” And yet in another place he uses both names at once saying “Of whom as 
concerning the flesh Christ came who is over all God blessed for ever. Amen.” 


Thus he has stated the same Christ to be of the Jews according to the flesh, and God over all as God. 
Similarly the prophet Isaiah writes “A man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. ... Surely He hath borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows,” and shortly afterwards he says “Who shall declare His generation?” 
This is spoken not of man but of God. Thus through Micah God says “Thou Bethlehem in the land of Judah 
art not the least among the princes of Judah, for out of thee shall come a governor that shall rule my 
people Israel, whose goings forth have been as of old from everlasting.” Now by saying “From thee shall 
come forth a ruler” he exhibits the oeconomy of the incarnation; and by adding “whose goings forth have 
been as of old from everlasting” he declares the Godhead begotten of the Father before the ages. 


Since we have been thus taught by the divine scripture, and have further found that the teachers who 


you are in tongue at all events always rebellious. But I suppose it is quite another affair to refuse to swear 
by the genius of Caesar? For it is fairly open to doubt as to who are perjurers on this point, when you do 
not swear honestly even by your gods. Well, we do not call the emperor God; for on this point sannam 
facimus, as the saying is. But the truth is, that you who call Caesar God both mock him, by calling him 
what he is not, and curse him, because he does not want to be what you call him. For he prefers living to 
being made a god. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


CHRISTIANS CHARGED WITH AN OBSTINATE CONTEMPT OF DEATH. INSTANCES OF THE SAME ARE FOUND 
AMONGST THE HEATHEN 


The rest of your charge of obstinacy against us you sum up in this indictment, that we boldly refuse 
neither your swords, nor your crosses, nor your wild beasts, nor fire, nor tortures, such is our obduracy 
and contempt of death. But (you are inconsistent in your charges); for in former times amongst your own 
ancestors all these terrors have come in men’s intrepidity not only to be despised, but even to be held in 
great praise. How many swords there were, and what brave men were willing to suffer by them, it were 
irksome to enumerate. (If we take the torture) of the cross, of which so many instances have occurred, 
exquisite in cruelty, your own Regulus readily initiated the suffering which up to his day was without a 
precedent; a queen of Egypt used wild beasts of her own (to accomplish her death); the Carthaginian 
woman, who in the last extremity of her country was more courageous than her husband Asdrubal, only 
followed the example, set long before by Dido herself, of going through fire to her death. Then, again, a 
woman of Athens defied the tyrant, exhausted his tortures, and at last, lest her person and sex might 
succumb through weakness, she bit off her tongue and spat out of her mouth the only possible instrument 
of a confession which was now out of her power. But in your own instance you account such deeds 
glorious, in ours obstinate. Annihilate now the glory of your ancestors, in order that you may thereby 
annihilate us also. Be content from henceforth to repeal the praises of your forefathers, in order that you 
may not have to accord commendation to us for the same (sufferings). Perhaps (you will say) the character 
of a more robust age may have rendered the spirits of antiquity more enduring. Now, however, (we enjoy) 
the blessing of quietness and peace; so that the minds and dispositions of men (should be) more tolerant 
even towards strangers. Well, you rejoin, be it so: you may compare yourselves with the ancients; we must 
needs pursue with hatred all that we find in you offensive to ourselves, because it does not obtain 
currency among us. Answer me, then, on each particular case by itself. Iam not seeking for examples on a 
uniform scale. Since, forsooth, the sword through their contempt of death produced stories of heroism 
amongst your ancestors, it is not, of course, from love of life that you go to the trainers sword in hand and 
offer yourselves as gladiators, (nor) through fear of death do you enrol your names in the army. Since an 
ordinary woman makes her death famous by wild beasts, it cannot but be of your own pure accord that 
you encounter wild beasts day after day in the midst of peaceful times. Although no longer any Regulus 
among you has raised a cross as the instrument of his own crucifixion, yet a contempt of the fire has even 
now displayed itself, since one of yourselves very lately has offered for a wager to go to any place which 
may be fixed upon and put on the burning shirt. If a woman once defiantly danced beneath the scourge, 
the same feat has been very recently performed again by one of your own (circus-) hunters as he 
traversed the appointed course, not to mention the famous sufferings of the Spartans. 


CHAPTER XIX 


IF CHRISTIANS AND THE HEATHEN THUS RESEMBLE EACH OTHER, THERE IS GREAT DIFFERENCE IN THE 
GROUNDS AND NATURE OF THEIR APPARENTLY SIMILAR CONDUCT 


Here end, I suppose, your tremendous charges of obstinacy against the Christians. Now, since we are 
amenable to them in common with yourselves, it only remains that we compare the grounds which the 
respective parties have for being personally derided. All our obstinacy, however, is with you a foregone 
conclusion, based on our strong convictions; for we take for granted a resurrection of the dead. Hope in 
this resurrection amounts to a contempt of death. Ridicule, therefore, as much as you like the excessive 
stupidity of such minds as die that they may live; but then, in order that you may be able to laugh more 
merrily, and deride us with greater boldness, you must take your sponge, or perhaps your tongue, and 
wipe away those records of yours every now and then cropping out, which assert in not dissimilar terms 
that souls will return to bodies. But how much more worthy of acceptance is our belief which maintains 
that they will return to the same bodies! And how much more ridiculous is your inherited conceit, that the 
human spirit is to reappear in a dog, or a mule, or a peacock! Again, we affirm that a judgment has been 
ordained by God according to the merits of every man. This you ascribe to Minos and Rhadamanthus, 
while at the same time you reject Aristides, who was a juster judge than either. By the award of the 
judgment, we say that the wicked will have to spend an eternity in endless fire, the pious and innocent in 
a region of bliss. In your view likewise an unalterable condition is ascribed to the respective destinations 
of Pyriphlegethon and Elysium. Now they are not merely your composers of myth and poetry who write 
songs of this strain; but your philosophers also speak with all confidence of the return of souls to their 
former state, and of the twofold award of a final judgment. 


have been at different periods illustrious in the Church, are of the same opinion, we do our best to keep 
our heritage inviolate; worshipping one Son of God, one God the Father, and one Holy Ghost; but at the 
same time recognising the distinction between flesh and Godhead. And as we assert them that divide our 
one Lord Jesus Christ into two sons to trangress from the road trodden by the holy apostles, so do we 
declare the maintainers of the doctrine that the Godhead of the only begotten and the manhood have been 
made one nature to fall headlong into the opposite ravine. These doctrines we hold; these we preach; for 
these we do battle. 


The slander of the libellers that represent me as worshipping two sons is refuted by the plain facts of the 
case. I teach all persons who come to holy Baptism the faith put forth at Nicaea; and, when I celebrate the 
sacrament of regeneration I baptize them that make profession of their faith in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, pronouncing each name by itself. And when I am performing divine 
service in the churches it is my wont to give glory to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost; not 
sons, but Son. If then I uphold two sons, whether of the two is glorified by me, and whether remains 
unhonoured? For I have not quite come to such a pitch of stupidity as to acknowledge two sons and leave 
one of them without any tribute of respect. It follows then even from this fact that the slander is proved 
slander,—for I worship one only begotten Son, God the Word incarnate. And I call the holy Virgin “Mother 
of God” because she has given birth to the Emmanuel, which means “God with us.” But the prophet who 
predicted the Emmanuel a little further on has written of him that “Unto us a child is born, unto us a son 
is given; and the government shall be upon his shoulders; and his name is called Angel of great counsel, 
wonderful, counsellor, mighty God, powerful, Prince of peace, Father of the age to come.” Now if the babe 
born of the Virgin is styled “Mighty God,” then it is only with reason that the mother is called “Mother of 
God.” For the mother shares the honour of her offspring, and the Virgin is both mother of the Lord Christ 
as man, and again is His servant as Lord and Creator and God. 


On account of this difference of term He is said by the divine Paul to be “without father, without mother, 
without descent, having neither beginning of days nor end of life.” He is without father as touching His 
humanity; for as man He was born of a mother alone. And He is without mother as God, for He was 
begotten from everlasting of the Father alone. And again He is without descent as God while as man He 
has descent. For it is written “The book of the generation of Jesus Christ the son of David, the son of 
Abraham.” His descent is also given by the divine Luke. So again, as God, He has no beginning of days for 
He was begotten before the ages; neither has He an end of life, for His nature is immortal and impassible. 
But as man He had both a beginning of days, for He was born in the reign of Augustus Caesar, and an end 
of life, for He was crucified in the reign of Tiberius Caesar. But now, as I have already said, even His 
human nature is immortal; and, as He ascended, so again shall He come according to the words of the 
Angel—”This same Jesus which is taken up from you into Heaven shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen Him go into Heaven.” 


This is the doctrine delivered to us by the divine prophets; this is the doctrine of the company of the holy 
apostles; this is the doctrine of the great saints of the East and of the West; of the far-famed Ignatius, who 
received his archpriesthood by the right hand of the great Peter, and for the sake of his confession of 
Christ was devoured by savage beasts; and of the great Eustathius, who presided over the assembled 
council, and on account of his fiery zeal for true religion was driven into exile. This doctrine was preached 
by the illustrious Meletius, at the cost of no less pains, for thrice was he driven from his flock in the cause 
of the apostles doctrines; by Flavianus, glory of the imperial see; and by the admirable Ephraim, 
instrument of divine grace, who has left us in the Syriac tongue a written heritage of good things; by 
Cyprian, the illustrious ruler of Carthage and of all Libya, who for Christ’s sake found a death in the fire; 
by Damasus, bishop of great Rome, and by Ambrose, glory of Milan, who preached and wrote it in the 
language of Rome. 


The same was taught by the great luminaries of Alexandria, Alexander and Athanasius, men of one mind, 
who underwent sufferings celebrated throughout the world. This was the pasture given to their flocks by 
the great teachers of the imperial city, by Gregory, shining friend and supporter of the truth; by John, 
teacher of the world, by Atticus, their successor alike in see and in sentiment. By these doctrines Basil, 
great light of the truth, and Gregory sprung from the same parents, and Amphilochius, who from him 
received the gift of the high-priesthood, taught their contemporaries, and have left the same to us in their 
writings for a goodly heritage. Time would fail me to tell of Polycarp, and Irenaeus, of Methodius and 
Hippolytus, and the rest of the teachers of the Church. In a word I assert that I follow the divine oracles 
and at the same time all these saints. By the grace of the spirit they dived into the depths of God-inspired 
scripture and both themselves perceived its mind, and made it plain to all that are willing to learn. 
Difference in tongue has wrought no difference in doctrine, for they were channels of the grace of the 
divine spirit, using the stream from one and the same fount. 


CLI. REPORT OF THE (BISHOPS) OF THE EAST TO THE EMPEROR, GIVING INFORMATION OF THEIR 
PROCEEDINGS, AND EXPLAINING THE CAUSE OF THE DELAY IN THE ARRIVAL OF THE BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


In obedience to the order of your pious letter we have journeyed to the Ephesian metropolis. There we 
have found the affairs of the Church in confusion, and disturbed by internecine war. The cause of this is 
that Cyril of Alexandria and Memnon of Ephesus have banded together and mustered a great mob of 


rustics, and have forbidden both the celebration of the great feast of Pentecost, and the evening and 
morning offices. 


They have shut the sacred churches and martyrs’ shrines; they have assembled apart with the victims of 
their deceit; they have wrought innumerable iniquities, trampling under foot alike the canons of the holy 
Fathers, and your own decrees. And the action has been taken in face of the order given both in writing 
and by word of mouth by the most excellent count Candidianus, envoy of your Christ-loving majesty, that 
the council must await the arrival of the very holy bishops, coming from all quarters of the Empire, and 
then and not till then formally assemble in obedience to your piety’s commands. Moreover Cyril of 
Alexandria had written to me, the bishop of Antioch, two days before the meeting of their synod, that the 
whole council was awaiting my arrival. We have therefore deposed both the aforenamed, Cyril and 
Memnon, and have excluded them from all the services of the church. The rest, who have participated in 
their iniquity, we have excommunicated, until they shall reject and anathematize the Chapters issued by 
Cyril, which are full of the Eunomian and Arian heresies, and shall, in obedience to your piety’s command, 
assemble together with us, and shall in an orderly manner and with all exactitude, together with 
ourselves, examine into the questions at issue, and confirm the pious doctrine of the holy Fathers. 


As to the delay in my own arrival be it known to your piety that, in consideration of the distance of the 
way by land,—and this was our route,—I have come very quickly, I have travelled forty stages without 
pausing to rest on the way; so your Christian majesty may learn from the inhabitants of the towns on the 
route. Besides this I was detained many days in Antioch by the famine there; by the daily tumults of the 
people; and by the unusual severity of the rainy season, which caused the torrents to swell, and 
threatened danger to the town. 


CLIT. REPORT OF THE SAME TO THE EMPRESSES PULCHERIA AND EUDOXIA 


We had expected to be able to report to your pious majesties in different terms, but we are now compelled 
to make known to you the following facts, forced as we are by the irregular exercise of despotic power by 
Cyril of Alexandria and Memnon of Ephesus. The proper course to have been pursued, in accordance with 
the laws of the Church, and the command of your pious majesties, would have been to wait for the arrival 
of the godly bishops on the road, and in common with them to examine into the questions at issue 
concerning the true faith, and investigate the point offered for discussion, and, after exact enquiry, to 
confirm the doctrines of the apostles. They had written to me that they would wait for our arrival. They 
heard that we were only three stages off. Then they assembled an unconstitutional council by themselves, 
and have ventured on proceedings iniquitous, irregular, and bristling with absurdities. And this they have 
done though the most honourable count Candidianus, sent by your pious and Christian majesties for good 
order’s sake, expressly charged them, alike in writing and by word of mouth, to wait for the arrival of the 
godly bishops who had been convened, and to attempt no innovation on the true faith, but to take their 
stand on the directions of our godly-minded sovereigns. Now in spite of their having heard the imperial 
letter and the advice of the most honourable count Candidianus, they have nevertheless made naught of 
due order. As the prophet says “They hatch cockatrice’ eggs, and weave the spider’s web; and he that 
would eat of their eggs when he breaks them findeth rottenness, and therein is a viper,” Wherefore we 
confidently cry “Their webs shall not become garments, neither shall they cover themselves with their 
works.” 


They have shut the churches and the martyrs’ shrines; they have forbidden the celebration of the holy 
feast of Pentecost; besides this they have sent the minions of their disorderly despotism into bishops’ 
private houses, uttering shocking threats, and forcing them to affix their signatures to illegal acts. We 
therefore considering all their preposterous conduct, have deposed the aforenamed Cyril and Memnon, 
and deprived them of their episcopate. Their associates in irregularity, whether influenced by sycophancy 
or by fear, we have excommunicated, until, coming to a knowledge of their own wounds, they shall 
heartily repent, shall anathematize the heretical Chapters of Cyril, which are tainted with the heresy of 
Apollinarius, Arius, and Eunomius, shall recover the faith of the Fathers in Council at Nicaea, and, in 
obedience to the pious commands of our Christian sovereigns, shall, peacefully and without any tumult, 
assemble in synod, be willing to examine with care the questions submitted to them, and honestly protect 
the purity of the faith of the Gospel. 


CLIV. Report of the same to the Senate of Constantinople. 

[Blank] 

CLV. Letter of John, Bishop of Antioch and his Supporters, to the Clergy of Constantinople. 
[Blank] 

CLVI. Letter of the same to the people of Constantinople. 

[Blank] 


CLVII. REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF (THE BISHOPS OF) THE EAST TO THE VICTORIOUS EMPEROR, ANNOUNCING 
A SECOND TIME THE DEPOSITION OF CYRIL AND OF MEMNON 


Your piety, which shines forth for the good of the empire and of the churches of God, has commanded us 
to assemble at Ephesus, in order to bring about peace and gain for the Church, rather than to confuse and 
disturb it. And the commands of your majesty plainly and distinctly indicate your pious and peaceful 
intentions for the churches of Christ. But Cyril of Alexandria, a man, it would seem, born and bred for the 
bane of the churches, after taking into partnership the audacity of Memnon of Ephesus, has first of all 
transgressed against your quieting and pious decree, and has so shewed his general depravity. Your 
majesty had ordered an investigation and careful testing to be made concerning the faith, and that with 
the consent and concord of all. Cyril, challenged, or rather himself convicting himself, on the count of the 
Apollinarian doctrines, by means of the letter which he lately sent to the imperial city, with 
anathematisms, whereby he is convicted of sharing the views of the impious and heretic Apollinarius, pays 
no heed to this condition of things, and, as though we were living with no emperor to govern us, is 
proceeding to every kind of lawlessness. He ought himself to be called to account for his unsound opinion 
about our Lord Jesus Christ; but, usurping an authority given him neither by the canons, nor by your 
edicts, he is hurrying headlong into every kind of disorder and illegality. 


Moved by these things the holy Synod, which has refused to accept his devices for the damage of the 
faith, for the aforesaid reasons deposes him. It deposes Memnon also, who has been his counsellor and 
abettor through all, who has kept up constant agitation against the very holy bishops for refusing to 
assent to his pernicious heterodoxy; who has shut the churches and every place of prayer, as if we were 
living among the heathen and the enemies of God; who has brought in the Ephesian mob, so that every 
day we are in supreme danger, while we look not to defence, but heed the right doctrines of true religion. 
For the destruction of these men is identical with the establishment of orthodoxy. 


From his own Chapters your majesty can have no difficulty in perceiving his impious mind. He is 
convicted of trying, so to say, to raise from Hades the impious Apollinarius, who died in his heresy, and of 
attacking the churches and the orthodox faith. He is shewn in his publications to anathematize at once 
evangelists and apostles and them that succeeded them as forefathers of the Church, who, moved not by 
their own imaginations, but by the holy Spirit, have preached the true faith, and proclaimed the gospel; a 
faith and gospel indeed opposed to what this man holds and teaches and by inculcating which he wishes 
to give his own private iniquity the mastery of the world. Since this is intolerable to us we have followed 
the proper course, relying at once on the divine grace and on your majesty’s good will. 


We know that you give to nothing higher honour than to the sacred faith in which both you and your thrice 
blessed forefathers have been brought up. From them you have received the perpetual sceptre of empire, 
ever putting down the opponents of the apostolic doctrines. Such an opponent is the aforesaid Cyril, who, 
with the aid of Memnon, has captured Ephesus as he might some fortress, and justly shares with his ally 
the sentence of deposition. Justly: for, besides all that has been said, they have boldly tried every means of 
assault and every violence against us, who, to come together in council in ratification of your edict, have 
disregarded every claim of home and country and self. 


We are now the prey of tyranny, unless your piety intervene and order us to assemble in some other place, 
near at hand, where we shall be able, from the scriptures, and from the writings of the Fathers, to refute 
beyond contradiction both Cyril and the victims of his ingenuity. We have mercifully expelled these men 
from communion with the suggested hope of salvation in case they should repent; although, as if on some 
campaign of uncivilized soldiery, they have up to this moment furnished him with the means of his 
illegality. Some were deposed long ago, and have been restored by Cyril. Some have been 
excommunicated by their own metropolitans, and admitted by him again into communion. Others have 
been impaled on various accusations, and have been promoted by him to honour. All through, the main 
motive of his action has been the endeavour to achieve his heretical purpose by the force of numbers, for 
he does not reckon as he ought that in what relates to true religion, it is not numbers that are required, 
but rather correctness of doctrine and the truth of the doctrine of the apostles. Men are needed who are 
competent to establish these points not by audacity and masterful self-assertion but by pious use of 
apostolic testimony and example. 


For all these reasons we beseech and implore your majesty to bear prompt aid to assaulted truth, and to 
remedy without delay these men’s masterful readiness; for, like a hurricane, it is sweeping the less 
moderate among us into pernicious heresy. Your piety has had care for the churches in Persia and among 
the barbarians; it is only right that you should not neglect those which are tossed by the storm within the 
boundaries of the Roman empire. 


CLVIII. REPORT OF (THE BISHOPS OF) THE EAST TO THE VERY PIOUS EMPEROR, WHICH THEY DELIVERED WITH 
THE PRECEDING REPORT TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE COUNT IRENAEUS 


On receiving the letter of your piety we entertained hopes that the Egyptian storm which has lately struck 
the churches of God would be driven away. But we have been disappointed. Those men have been made 
even yet more daring by their madness; they have given no heed to the sentence of deposition justly and 


in due forth passed upon them, nor have become any more moderate in consequence of the rebuke of your 
majesty. They have trampled down alike the laws of your piety, and the canons of the holy Fathers, and, 
some of them being deposed and some excommunicated, keep festivals, and celebrate communion, in 
Houses of Prayer. And we, as we have already informed your Christ-loving majesty, on the receipt of your 
clemency’s kindly letter, though our only desire was to pray in the church of the Apostles, have not only 
been prevented, but actually stoned, and chased for a considerable distance, so that we were compelled to 
effect our safety by flight at full speed. Our opponents on the contrary think that they may act just as they 
please. They have declined to make investigation of the questions at issue, and to undertake the defence 
of Cyril’s heretical Chapters, rejecting the plain proofs of the impiety which they contain. They are 
impudent from mere impudence, while the examination of the questions before us requires not 
impudence, but calmness, knowledge, and skill in matters of doctrine. 


Under these circumstances we have been under the necessity of sending forward the most honourable 
Count Irenaeus, to approach your piety, and to explain the position of affairs. He has accurate information 
concerning all that has occurred, and has learned from us many modes of cure, whereby it may be 
possible to bring about the restoration of tranquillity to the holy churches of God. We beseech your 
clemency to grant him patient audience, and to give orders for the prompt carrying out of whatever 
measures may seem good to your piety, that we be not here crushed beyond all endurance. 


CLIX. Letter of the same to the Praefect and to the Master. 
[Blank] 
CLX. Letter of the same to the Governor and Scholasticus. 
[Blank] 


CLXI. Report presented to the Emperor by John, Archbishop of Antioch and his supporters through 
Palladius Magistrianus. 


[Blank] 


CLXII. LETTER OF THEODORETUS TO ANDREAS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA, WRITTEN FROM EPHESUS 


Writing from Ephesus I salute your holiness, I congratulate you on your infirmity, and deem you dear to 
God, in that you have known what evil deeds have been going on here by report, and not by personal 
experience. Evil indeed! They transcend all imagination and all incidents of history; they compel a 
continual downpour of tears. The body of the Church is in peril of dismemberment;—nay, rather I may say 
it has received the first incision;—unless the wise Healer restore and re-connect the unsound and severed 
limbs. Once again the Egyptian is raging against God, and warring with Moses and Aaron His servants, 
and the more part of Israel are on the side of the foe; for all too few are the sound who willingly suffer for 
true religion’s sake. Ancient principles are trodden under foot. Deposed men perform priestly functions, 
and they who have deposed them sit sighing at home. Men excommunicated by the same sentence as the 
deposed have relieved the deposed of their deposition of their own free will. Such is the mockery of a 
synod held by Egyptians, by Palestinians, by men from the Pontic and Asian dioceses, and by the West in 
their company. 


What players in a pantomime, in the days of paganism, even in any farce so held up religion to ridicule? 
Indeed what farce-writer ever performed such a play? What dramatist ever wrote so sad a tragedy? Such 
and so great are the troubles that have beset God’s Church, whereof I have narrated but a very small part. 


CLXII. FIRST LETTER OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE EAST, SENT TO CHALCEDON, AMONG WHOM WAS 
THEODORETUS 


On our arrival at Chalcedon, for neither we ourselves nor our opponents were permitted to enter 
Constantinople, on account of the seditions of the excellent monks, we heard that eight days before we 
had appeared (behold the glory of the most pious prince) the lord Nestorius was dismissed from Ephesus, 
free to go where he would; whereat we are much distressed, since verily deeds done illegally and 
informally now seem to have some force. Let your holiness however be assured that we shall eagerly join 
the battle for the Faith, and are willing to fight even unto death. To-day, the 11th of the month Gorpiaeum, 
we are expecting our very pious Emperor to cross over to the Rufinianum, and there to hear the trial. 


We therefore beg your holiness to pray the Lord Christ to help us to be able to confirm the faith of the 
holy Fathers, and to pluck up by the roots these Chapters which have sprouted to the damage of the 
Church. We implore your holiness to think and act with us, and to abide in your ready devotion to the 
orthodox faith. When this letter was written the lord Himerius had not yet met us, being peradventure 
hindered on the road. But do not let this trouble you. Only let your piety strenuously support us, and we 
trust that gloom will disappear, and the truth shine forth. 


CLXIV. SECOND EPISTLE OF THE SAME TO THE SAME, EXPRESSING PREMATURE TRIUMPH IN VICTORY 


Through the prayers of your holiness our most pious prince has granted us an audience, and by God’s 
grace we have got the better of our opponents, as all our views have been accepted by the most Christ- 
loving emperor. The reports of others were read, and what seemed unfit to be received, and had no 
further importance, he rejected. They were full of Cyril, and petitioned that he might be summoned to 
give an account of himself. So far they have not prevailed, but have heard discourses on true religion, that 
is on the system of the Faith, and that the faith of the blessed Fathers was confirmed. We further refuted 
Acacius who had laid down in his Commentaries that the Godhead is passible. At this our pious emperor 
was so shocked at the enormity of the blasphemy that he flung off his mantle, and stepped back. We know 
that the whole assembly welcomed us as champions of true religion. 


It has seemed good to our most pious emperor that anyone should explain his own views, and report them 
to his piety. We have replied that it is impossible for us to make any other exposition than that made by 
the blessed Fathers at Nicaea, and so it has pleased his majesty. We therefore offered the form subscribed 
by your holiness. Moreover, the whole population of Constantinople is continually coming out to us to 
implore us to fight manfully for the Faith. We do our best to restrain them, to avoid giving offence to our 
opponents. We have sent a copy of the expositing, that two copies may be made, and you may subscribe 
them both. 


CLXV. LETTER OF THE SAME TO THE SAME 


To the very pious bishops now in Ephesus: Johannes, Himerius, Paulus, Apringius, Theodoretus, greeting. 
For the fifth time an audience has been granted us. We entered largely into the question of the heretical 
Chapters, and swore again and again to the very pious emperor that it was impossible for us to hold 
communion with our opponents unless they rejected the Chapters. We pointed out moreover that even if 
Cyril did abjure his Chapters he could not be received by us, because he had become the heresiarch of so 
impious a heresy. Nevertheless we gained no ground, because our adversaries were urgent, and their 
hearers could neither restrain them in their insolent endeavour, nor compel them to come to enquiry and 
argument. They thus evade the investigation of the Chapters, and allow no discussion concerning them. 
We, however, as you entreat, are ready to insist to the death. We refuse to receive Cyril and his Chapters; 
we will not admit these men to Communion till the improper additions to the Faith be rejected. We 
therefore implore your holiness to continue to show at once our mind and our efforts. The battle is for true 
religion; for the only hope we have,—on account of which we look forward to enjoying, in the world to 
come, the loving-kindness of our Saviour. As to the very pious and holy bishop Nestorius, be it known to 
your piety that we have tried to introduce a word about him, but have hitherto failed, because all are ill- 
affected toward him. We will notwithstanding do our best, though this is so, to take advantage of any 
opportunity that may offer, and of the goodwill of the audience, to carry out this purpose, God helping us. 
But that your holiness may not be ignorant of this too, know that we, seeing that the partisans of Cyril 
have deceived everyone by domineering, cheating, flattering, and bribing, have more than once besought 
the very pious emperor and most noble princes both to send us back to the East, and let your holiness go 
home. For we are beginning to learn that we are wasting time in vain, without nearing our end, because 
Cyril everywhere shirks discussion, in his conviction that the blasphemies published in his Twelve 
Chapters can be openly refuted. The very pious emperor has determined, after many exhortations, that we 
all go every one to his own home, and that, further, both the Egyptian and Memnon of Ephesus are to 
remain in their own places. So the Egyptian will be able to go on blindfolding by bribery. The one, after 
crimes too many to tell, is to return to his diocese. The other, an innocent man, is barely permitted to go 
home. We and all here salute you and all the brotherhood with you. 


CLXVI. FIRST PETITION OF THE COMMISSIONERS, ADDRESSED FROM CHALCEDON, TO THE EMPEROR 


It had been much to be desired that the word of true religion should not be adulterated by ridiculous 
explanations, and least of all by men who have obtained the priesthood and high office in the churches, 
and who have been induced, we know not how, by ambition, by lust of authority, and by certain poor 
promises, to despise all the commandments of Christ. Their only motive has been the desire to pay court 
to a man who has the presumption to hope that he and his abettors will be able to manage the whole 
business with success; I mean Cyril of Alexandria. Of his own frivolity he has intruded into the holy 
churches of God heretical doctrines which he believes himself able to support by argument. He expects to 
escape the chastisement of sinners by the sole help of Memnon and the bishops of the aforesaid 
conspiracy. 


We are lovers of silence; in general we advise a philosophic course of action. Now, however, sensible that 
to be silent and to cultivate philosophy would be to throw away the Faith, we turn in supplication to you 
who, next to the Goodness on high, are the sole preserver of the world. We know that it specially belongs 
to you to be anxious for true religion, as having, up to this present day, continually protected it, and being 
in turn protected by it. 


We beg you therefore to receive this treatise, as though our defence were to be pleaded in the presence of 


the most holy God; not because we are less active in the sacred cause, but because we are devoted to true 
religion, and are speaking in its behalf. For in Christian times the clergy have no more bounden duty than 
to bear testimony before so faithful a prince, however ready we might have been to yield our bodies and 
to lay down our lives a thousand times in the battle for the faith. We therefore beseech you by God who 
seeth all things, by our Lord Jesus Christ who will judge all men in righteousness, by the Holy Ghost by 
whose grace you hold your empire, and by the elect angels who are your guardians and whom one day you 
shall see standing by the awful throne, and ceaselessly offering unto God that dread doxology which it is 
now sought to corrupt; we beseech your piety, besieged as you now are by the craftiness of certain men 
who are forbidding access to you, and are supporting the introduction into the faith of heretical Chapters, 
utterly at variance with sound doctrine, and tainted with heresy, to order all who subscribe them, or 
assent to them, and wish, after your promised pardon, to dispute further, to come forth and submit to the 
discipline of the Church. Nothing, sir, is more worthy of an emperor than to fight for the truth, for which 
you hurried to join battle with Persians and other barbarians, when Christ granted you to win fair 
victories in acknowledgment of your zeal towards Him. We beseech you that the questions at issue may be 
put before your piety in writing, for thus their purport will be more easily perceived, and the 
transgressors will be convicted for all future time. If however anyone, heedless of the utterances for 
which he shall be at fault, shall wish by his teaching to prevail over the right faith, it will be the part of 
your justice and judgment to consider whether the very name of teachers has not been thrown away by 
men who are reluctant to run any risks concerning the doctrines which they introduce, refusing to be 
obedient to your orders, that they may escape conviction for having done wrong; nor reckoning them 
worth refutation, that their mutual conspiracy be not proved fruitless. For now it is clear, from those that 
have been ordained by them that some of them, in return for this impiety, have bethought them of obliging 
certain persons by the concession of dignities and have devised certain other means. This will become still 
more clear; and your piety will soon see that they will distribute the rewards of their treachery, as though 
they were the spoils of the faith of Christ. 


But we, of whom some were long ago ordained by the very pious Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem, have kept 
silence, although it was our duty to contend for the canon, that we might not seem to be troubled for our 
own reputation’s sake. We are now perfectly well aware of his active trickery through Phoenicia Secunda 
and Arabia. We really have not time to attend to such things. We are men who have preferred rather to be 
deprived of the very places of which the ministry has been entrusted to us, and so of our life, than of our 
ready zeal for the faith. To the attempts of those men we will oppose the sentence of God and of your 


piety. 


Now also we beg that true religion may be your one and primary care, and that the brightness of 
orthodoxy, which at length with difficulty blazed forth in the days of Constantine of holy name, was 
maintained by your blessed grandfather and father, and was extended by your majesty among the Persians 
and other barbarians, be not allowed to grow dim in the very innermost courts of your imperial palace, or, 
in your serenity’s days, to be dispersed. 


You will not send, sir, a divided Christianity into Persia; nor here at home will there be anything great, 
while we are distressed by disputes, and while there is no one existing on their side to settle them; no one 
will take part in a divided Word and Sacraments; no one without loss of faith will cut himself off from such 
famous fathers and saints who have never been condemned. No imperial successes will be permitted to a 
people at variance among themselves; a burst of derision will be roused from the enemies of true religion; 
and all the other noxious consequences of their malignant controversy are too numerous to reckon. 


If there is anyone who thinks little of the science of theology, let that one be any one in the world rather 
than he to whom the Lord has given the supreme government of the world. Our petition is that your piety 
will give judgment, for God will guide your intelligence into exact comprehension. Finally, should this be 
impracticable (and all the engagements of your piety we cannot know) we beseech your serenity to give 
us leave to travel safely home. We are aware that to the dioceses entrusted to us cause of offence is given 
by so protracted a delay, on account of those men who even in sacred matters look out for opportunities of 
dissension whence no advantage can be derived. 


CLXVII. SECOND PETITION OF THE SAME, SENT FROM CHALCEDON TO THEODOSIUS AUGUSTUS 


Your piety has been informed on several occasions, both by ourselves in person and by our emissaries, 
that the doctrine of the true faith seems to stand in danger of being corrupted, and that the body of the 
Church is apparently being rent asunder by men who are turning everything upside down, trampling upon 
all church order, and all imperial law, and throwing everything into confusion that they may confirm the 
heresy propounded by Cyril of Alexandria. For when we were first summoned by your piety to Ephesus, to 
enquire into the question which had arisen and to confirm the evangelic and apostolic faith laid down by 
the holy Fathers, before the arrival of all the bishops who had been convened, the holders of their own 
private Council confirmed in writing the heretical Chapters, which are at one with the impiety of Arius, 
Eunomius and Apollinarius. Some they deceived; some they terrified; others already charged with heresy, 
they received into communion; and others who had not communicated with them were bribed into so 
doing; others again were fired with the hope of dignities for which they were unfit; so these men gathered 
round them a great crowd of adherents, as though they had no idea that true religion is shewn not by 


numbers, but by truth. 


The dispatch of your piety was read a second time by the most honourable Count Candidianus, ordering 
that the questions recently raised be examined in a quiet and brotherly manner. When however all the 
pious bishops were assembling, the reading had no effect. 


Then came the noble Palladius Magistrianus, bringing another dispatch from your majesty, to the effect 
that all enactments passed privately and apart must be rescinded; that the Council must be assembled 
afresh and the true doctrine ratified; but, as usual, this your pious mandate was treated with contempt by 
these unscrupulous persons. 


Then again arrived the right honourable Master John, at that time “Comes Largitionum,” bringing another 
pious letter to the effect that the depositions of the three had been decreed, that the offences which had 
sprung up were to be removed, and the faith laid down at Nicaea by the holy and blessed Fathers was to 
be ratified by all. As usual these universal mockers transgressed this law too. 


For after hearing the letter they did not change their mode of action; they held communion with the 
deposed; spoke of them as bishops, and refused to allow the Chapters, which had been propounded to the 
loss and corruption of the pious faith to be rejected; notwithstanding their having been frequently 
summoned by us to discussion. For we had ready to hand a plain refutation of the heretical Chapters. 


In evidence of these statements we have the right honourable Master, who when both sides had been 
summoned a third and a fourth time, not venturing to make this conduct an excuse on account of their 
disobedience, thought it worth while to summon us hither. 


We came at once; on our arrival we allowed ourselves no rest making our petition, both before your piety 
and before the illustrious assembly, that they would take up the quarrel for the Chapters and enter into 
discussion concerning them, or on the other hand reject them as contrary to the right faith, abiding by the 
faith as laid down by the blessed fathers in council at Nicaea. 


They refused to do anything of the kind; they persisted in their heretical procedure; yet they were allowed 
to attend the churches, and to perform their priestly functions. We, however, alike at Ephesus and here, 
have been for a long time deprived of communion; alike there and here we have undergone innumerable 
perils; and while we were being stoned and all but slain by slaves dressed up as monks, we took it all for 
the best, as willingly enduring such treatment in the cause of the truth. 


Afterwards it seemed good to your majesty that we and the opposite party should assemble once again, 
that the recalcitrant might be compelled to examine the doctrines. While we were waiting for this to come 
to pass your piety set out for the city, and ordered the very men who were being accused of heresy and 
had been therefore some of them deposed by us, and others excommunicated and thereafter to be 
subjected to the discipline of the Church, to come to the city and perform priestly functions, and ordain. 
We however who in the cause of true religion have undertaken a struggle so tremendous; we who have 
shrunk from no peril in our battle for right doctrine, have neither been bidden to enter the city to serve 
the cause of the imperilled Faith and strive for orthodoxy; nor have we been permitted to return home; 
but here we are in Chalcedon distressed and groaning for the Church oppressed by schism. 


Wherefore since we are in receipt of no reply we have thought it necessary to inform your piety by this 
present letter, before God and Christ and the Holy Ghost, that if any one shall have been ordained (before 
the settlement of right doctrines) by these men of heretical opinions, he must necessarily be cut off from 
the whole church, as well from the clergy as the dissentient laity. For none of the pious will endure that 
communion be granted to heretics, and their own salvation be nullified. 


And when this shall have come to pass, then your piety shall be compelled to act against your will. For the 
schism will grow beyond all expectation, and thereby the champions of true religion will be saddened, 
unable to endure the loss of their own souls, and the establishment of those impious doctrines of Cyril 
which the contentious are desirous of defending. 


Many indeed of the supporters of true religion will never allow the acceptance of Cyril’s doctrines; we 
shall never allow it, who all are of the diocese of the East of your province, of the diocese of Pontus, of 
Asia, of Thrace, of Illyricum and of the Italies, and who also sent to your piety the treatise of the most 
blessed Ambrose, written against this nascent superstition. 


To avoid all this, and the further troubling of your piety, we beg, beseech, and implore you to issue an 


edict that no ordination take place before the settlement of the orthodox faith, on account of which we 
have been convened by your Christ-loving highness. 


CLXVIII. THIRD DEMAND OF THE SAME, ADDRESSED FROM CHALCEDON TO THE SOVEREIGNS 


We never expected the summons of your piety to meet with this result. We were honourably convoked, as 
priests by prince; we were convoked to ratify the faith of the holy Fathers; and therefore, in due obedience 


to a pious prince, we came. On our arrival we were no less faithful to the Church, not less respectful to 
your edict. From the day of our arrival at Ephesus till the present moment we have without intermission 
followed your behests. 


As it seems, however, our moderation, in these times, has not been of the slightest use to us; nay, rather, 
so far as we can see, it has stood very much in our way. We indeed who have thus behaved have been up 
to the present time detained in Chalcedon; and now we are told that we may go home. They however who 
have thrown everything into confusion, who have filled the world with tumult, who are striving to rend 
churches in twain, and who are the open assailants of true religion, perform priestly functions, crowd the 
churches, and as they imagine have authority to ordain, though in truth it is illegally claimed by them, stir 
up seditions in the church, and what ought to be spent upon the poor they throw away upon their bullies. 


But you are not only their emperor; you are ours too. For no small portion of your empire is the East, 
wherein the right faith has ever shone, and, besides, the other provinces and dioceses from which we 
have been convened. 


Let not your majesty despise the faith which is being corrupted, in which you and your forefathers have 
been baptized; on which the Church’s foundations are laid; for which most holy martyrs have rejoiced to 
suffer countless kinds of death; by aid of which you have vanquished barbarians and destroyed tyrants; 
which you are needing now in your war for the subjugation of Africa. For on your side will fight the God of 
all if you struggle on behalf of His holy doctrines and forbid the dismemberment of the body of the church: 
for dismembered it will be if the opinion prevail which Cyril has introduced into the Church and other 
heretics have confirmed. 


To these truths we have often already borne testimony before God both in Ephesus and in this place. I 
have furnished information to your holiness, giving an account as before the God of all. For this is 
required of us, as is taught in the divine Scripture both by prophets and apostles; as says the blessed Paul 
“IT give thee charge in the sight of God, who quickeneth the dead, and of Lord Jesus Christ, who before 
Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession;” and as God charged Ezekiel to announce to the people, 
adding threats and saying, “when thou givest him not warning, . . . his blood will I require at thine hand.” 


In awe of this sentence, once again we inform your majesty that they who have been permitted to hold 
churches, and who teach the doctrines of Apollinarius, Arius, and Eunomius, perform all sacred functions 
irregularly and in violation of the canons, and destroy the souls of all who approach them; if, indeed, any 
shall be found willing to listen to them. For by the grace of God whose Providence is over all, and who 
wishes all men to be saved, the more part of the people is sound, and warmly attached to pious doctrines. 
It is on their account that we grieve. 


And in our anguish and alarm lest the plague creeping on by little and little should attack more, and the 
evil become general, we thus instruct your serenity, and continue to give you exhortation; we implore your 
majesty to yield to our prayers and to prohibit any addition to be made to the Faith of the holy Fathers 
assembled in council at Nicaea. 


And if after this our entreaty your piety reject this doctrine, which was given in the presence of God, we 
will shake off the dust of our feet against you, and cry with the blessed Paul, “We are pure from your 
blood.” For we cease not night and day from the moment of our arrival at this distinguished council to 
bear witness to prince, nobles, soldiers, priests and people, that we hold fast the Faith delivered to us by 
the Fathers. 


CLXIX. LETTER WRITTEN BY THEODORETUS, BISHOP OF CYRUS, FROM CHALCEDON TO ALEXANDER OF 
HIERAPOLIS 


We have left no means untried, of courtesy, of sternness, of entreaty, of eloquence before the most pious 
emperor, and the illustrious assembly, testifying before God who sees all things and our Lord Jesus Christ 
who shall judge the world in justice, and the Holy Spirit and his elect angels, lest the Faith be despised 
which is now being corrupted by the maintainers and bold subscribers of heretical doctrines: and that 
charge be given for it to be laid down in the same terms as at Nicaea and for the rejection of the heresy 
introduced to the loss and ruin of true religion. Up to this time however we have produced not the 
slightest effect, our hearers being carried now in one direction and now in another. 


Nevertheless all these difficulties have not been able to deter me from urging my point, but by God’s 
grace I have pressed on. I have even stated to our pious emperor with an oath that it is perfectly 
impossible for Cyril and Memnon to be reconciled with me, and that we can never communicate with any 
one who has not previously repudiated the heretical Chapters. This then is our mind. The object of men 
who “seek their own not the things which are Jesus Christ’s” is to be reconciled with them against our 
will. But this is no business of mine, for God weighs our motives and tries our character, nor does He 
inflict chastisement for what is done against our will. Be it known to your holiness that if ever I said a 
word about our friend either before the very pious emperor or the illustrious assembly, I was at once 
branded as a rebel. So intensely is he hated by the court party. This is most annoying. The most pious 
emperor, especially, cannot bear to hear his name mentioned and says publicly “Let no one speak to me of 


this man.” On one occasion he gave an instance of this to me. Nevertheless as long as I am here I shall not 
cease to serve the interests of this our father, knowing that the impious have done him wrong. 


My desire is that both your piety and I myself get quit of this. No good is to be hoped from it, in as much 
as all the judges trust in gold, and contend that the nature of the Godhead and manhood is one. 


All the people however by God’s grace are in good case, and constantly come out to us. I have begun to 
discourse to them and have celebrated very large communions. 


On the fourth occasion I spoke at length about the faith and they listened with such delight that they did 
not go away till the seventh hour but held out even till the midday heat. An enormous crowd was gathered 
in a great court, with four verandahs, and I preached from above from a platform near the roof. 


All the clergy with the excellent monks are on the contrary utterly opposed to me, so that when we came 
back from the Rufinianum, after the visit of the very pious emperor, stone throwing began and many of my 
companions were wounded, by the people and false monks. 


The very pious emperor knew that the mob was gathered against me and coming up to me alone he said, 
“T know that you are assembling improperly.” Then, said I, “As you have allowed me to speak hear me with 
favour. Is it fair for excommunicated heretics to be doing duty in churches, while I, who am fighting for 
the Faith and am therefore excluded by others from communion, am not allowed to enter a church?” He 
replied “What am I to do?” I said, “What your comes largitionum did at Ephesus. When he found that 
some were assembling, but that we were not assembling, he stopped them saying, If you are not peaceful 
I will allow neither party to assemble.’ It would have become your piety also to have given directions to 
the bishop here to forbid both the opposite party and ourselves to assemble before our meeting together 
to make known your righteous sentence to all.” To this he replied “It is not for me to order the bishop;” 
and I answered “Neither shall you command us, and we will take a church, and assemble. Your piety will 
find that there are many more on our side than on theirs.” In addition to this I pointed out that we had 
neither reading of the holy Scripture, nor oblation; but only “prayer for the Faith and for your majesty, and 
pious conversation.” So he approved, and made no further prohibition. The result is that increased crowds 
flock to us, and gladly listen to our teaching. I therefore beg your piety to pray that our case may have an 
issue pleasing to God. I am in daily danger, suspecting the wiles of both monks and clergy, as I witness 
alike their influence and their negligence. 


CLXX. LETTER OF CERTAIN EASTERNS, WHO HAD BEEN SENT TO CONSTANTINOPLE, TO BISHOP RUFUS 


To our most godly and holy fellow-minister Rufus, Joannes, Himerius, Theodoretus, and the rest, send 
greeting in the Lord. 


True religion and the peace of the Church suffer, we think, in no small degree, from the absence of your 
holiness. Had you been on the spot you might have put a stop to the disturbances which have arisen, and 
the violence that has been ventured on, and might have fought on our side for the subjection of the 
heresies introduced into the orthodox Faith, and that doctrine of apostles and evangelists which, handed 
down from time to time from father to son, has at length been transmitted to ourselves. 


And we do not assert this without ground, for we have learnt the mind of your holiness from the letter 
written to the very godly and holy Julianus, bishop of Sardica, for that letter as is right charged the above 
named very godly bishop to fight for the Faith laid down by the blessed fathers assembled in council at 
Nicaea, and not to allow any corruption to be introduced into those invincible definitions which are 
sufficient at once to exhibit the truth and to refute falsehood. So your holiness rightly, justly, and piously 
advised, and the recipient of the letter followed your counsel. But many of the members of the council, to 
use the word of the prophet, “have gone aside,” and have “altogether become filthy,” for they have 
abandoned the Faith which they received from the holy Fathers, and have subscribed the twelve Chapters 
of Cyril of Alexandria, which teem with Apollinarian error, are in agreement with the impiety of Arius and 
Eunomius, and anathematize all who do not accept their unconcealed unorthodoxy. To this plague smiting 
the Church vigorous resistance has been offered by us who have assembled from the East, and others 
from different dioceses, with the object of securing the ratification of the Faith delivered by the blessed 
Fathers at Nicaea. For in it, as your holiness knows, there is nothing lacking whether for the teaching of 
evangelic doctrines, or for the refutation of every heresy. 


For the sake of this Faith we continue to struggle, despising alike all the joys and sorrows of mortal life, if 
only we may preserve untouched this heritage of our fathers. For this reason we have deposed Cyril and 
Memnon; the former as prime mover in the heresy, and the latter as his aider and abettor in all that has 
been done to ratify and uphold the Chapters published to the destruction of the Church. We have also 
excommunicated all that have dared to subscribe and support these impious doctrines till they shall have 
anathematized them, and returned to the Faith of the Fathers at Nicaea. 


But our long-suffering has done them no good. To this day they continue to do battle for those pernicious 
doctrines and have impaled themselves on the law of the canon which distinctly enacts “If any bishop 
deposed by a synod, or presbyter or deacon deposed by his own bishop, shall perform his sacred office, 


without waiting for the judgment of a synod, he is to have no opportunity for defending himself, not even 
in another synod: but also all who communicate with him are to be expelled from the church.” Now this 
law has been broken both by the deposed and the excommunicate. For immediately after the deposition 
and the excommunication becoming known to them, they performed sacred functions, and they continue 
to do so, in plain disbelief of Him who said “Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven.” 


With this we have thought well to acquaint your holiness at once, but in expectation of some favourable 
change, we have waited up to the present time. But we have been disappointed. They have continued to 
fight for this impious heresy, and pay no attention to the counsels of the very pious emperor. On five 
separate occasions he has met us, and ordered them either to reject the Chapters of Cyril as contrary to 
the Faith, or to be willing to do battle in their behalf, and to shew in what way they are in agreement with 
the confession of the Fathers. We have our proofs at hand, whereby we should have shewn that they are 
totally opposed to the teaching of orthodoxy, and for the most part in agreement with heresy. 


For in these very Chapters the author of the noxious productions teaches that the Godhead of the only 
begotten Son suffered, instead of the manhood which He assumed for the sake of our salvation, the 
indwelling Godhead manifestly appropriating the sufferings as of Its own body, though suffering nothing 
in Its own nature; and further that there is made one nature of both Godhead and manhood,—for so he 
explains “The Word was made flesh,” as though the Godhead had undergone some change, and been 
turned into flesh. 


And, further, he anathematizes those who make a distinction between the terms used by apostles and 
evangelists about the Lord Christ, referring those of humiliation to the manhood, and those of divine glory 
to the Godhead, of the Lord Christ. It is with these views that Arians and Eunomians, attributing the terms 
of humiliation to the Godhead, have not shrunk from declaring God the Word to be made and created, of 
another substance, and unlike the Father. 


What blasphemy follows on these statements it is not difficult to perceive. There is introduced a confusion 
of the natures, and to God the Word are applied the words “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me;” 
and “Father, if it be possible let this cup pass from me,” the hunger, the thirst, and the strengthening by 
an angel; His saying “Now is my soul troubled,” and “my soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death,” 
and all similar passages belonging to the manhood of the Christ. Any one may perceive how these 
statements correspond with the impiety of Arius and Eunomius; for they, finding themselves unable to 
establish the difference of substance, connect, as has been said, the sufferings, and the terms of 
humiliation, with the Godhead of the Christ. 


And be your reverence well assured that now in their churches the Arian teachers preach no other 
doctrine than that the supporters of the “homousion” at present hold the same views as Arius, and that, 
after long time, the truth has now at last been brought to light. 


We on the contrary abide in the teaching, and follow in the pious footprints, of the blessed Fathers 
assembled at Nicaea, and of their illustrious successors, Eustathius of Antioch, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory, 
John, Athanasius, Theophilus, Damasus of Rome, and Ambrose of Milan. For all these, following the words 
of the apostles, have left us an exact rule of orthodoxy, which all we of the East earnestly desire to 
preserve unmoved. The same is the wish of the Bithynians, the Paphlagonians, of Cappadocia Secunda, 
Pisidia, Mysia, Thessaly, and Rhodope, and very many more of the different provinces. The Italians too, it 
is evident, will not endure this new-fangled doctrine; for the very godly and holy Martinus, bishop of 
Milan, has written a letter to us, and has sent to the very pious emperor a work by the blessed Ambrose 
on the incarnation of the Lord, of which the teaching is opposed to these heretical Chapters. 


And be it known to your holiness that Cyril and Memnon have not been satisfied with corrupting the 
orthodox Faith, but have trampled all the canons underfoot. For they have received into communion men 
excommunicated in various provinces and dioceses. Others lying under charges of heresy, and of the same 
mind as Celestius and Pelagius, (for they are Euchitae, or Enthusiasts ) and therefore excommunicated by 
their diocesans and metropolitans, they have, in defiance of all ecclesiastical discipline received into 
communion, so swelling their following from all possible quarters, and shewing their eagerness to enforce 
their teaching less by piety than by violence. For when they had been stripped bare of piety they devised, 
in their extremity, another sort of force,—walls of flesh, with the idea that by their showers of bribery they 
might vanquish the faith of the Fathers. But so long as your holiness puts forth your strength, and you 
continue to fight, as you are wont, in defence of true religion, none of these devices will be of the least 
avail. We exhort you therefore, most holy sir, to beware of the communion of the unscrupulous introducers 
of this heresy; and to make known to all, both far and near, that these are the points for which the thrice 
blessed Damasus deposed the heretics Apollinarius, Vitalius, and Timotheus; and that the Epistle in which 
the writer has concealed his heresy and coloured it with a coating of truth, must not in simplicity be 
received. For in the Chapters he has boldly laid bare his impiety, and dared to anathematize all who 
disagree with him, while in the letter he has vilely endeavoured to harm the simpler readers. 


Your holiness must therefore beware of neglecting this matter, lest when, too late, you see this heresy 
confirmed, you grieve in vain, and suffer affliction at being no longer able to defend the cause of truth. 


CHAPTER XX 


TRUTH AND REALITY PERTAIN TO CHRISTIANS ALONE. THE HEATHEN COUNSELLED TO EXAMINE AND EMBRACE 
IT 


How long therefore, O most unjust heathen, will you refuse to acknowledge us, and (what is more) to 
execrate your own (worthies), since between us no distinction has place, because we are one and the 
same? Since you do not (of course) hate what you yourselves are, give us rather your right hands in 
fellowship, unite your salutations, mingle your embraces, sanguinary with the sanguinary, incestuous with 
the incestuous, conspirators with conspirators, obstinate and vain with those of the selfsame qualities. In 
company with each other, we have been traitors to the majesty of the gods; and together do we provoke 
their indignation. You too have your “third race;” not indeed third in the way of religious rite, but a third 
race in sex, and, made up as it is of male and female in one, it is more fitted to men and women (for 
offices of lust). Well, then, do we offend you by the very fact of our approximation and agreement? Being 
on a par is apt to furnish unconsciously the materials for rivalry. Thus “a potter envies a potter, and a 
smith a smith.” But we must now discontinue this imaginary confession. Our conscience has returned to 
the truth, and to the consistency of truth. For all those points which you allege (against us) will be really 
found in ourselves alone; and we alone can rebut them, against whom they are adduced, by getting you to 
listen to the other side of the question, whence that full knowledge is learnt which both inspires counsel 
and directs the judgment. Now it is in fact your own maxim, that no one should determine a cause without 
hearing both sides of it; and it is only in our own case that you neglect (the equitable principle). You 
indulge to the full that fault of human nature, that those things which you do not disallow in yourselves 
you condemn in others, or you boldly charge against others those things the guilt of which you retain a 
lasting consciousness of in yourselves. The course of life in which you will choose to occupy yourselves is 
different from ours: whilst chaste in the eyes of others, you are unchaste towards your own selves; whilst 
vigorous against vice out of doors, you succumb to it at home. This is the injustice (which we have to 
suffer), that, knowing truth, we are condemned by those who know it not; free from guilt, we are judged 
by those who are implicated in it. Remove the mote, or rather the beam, out of your own eye, that you 
may be able to extract the mote from the eyes of others. Amend your own lives first, that you may be able 
to punish the Christians. Only so far as you shall have effected your own reformation, will you refuse to 
inflict punishment on them—nay, so far will you have become Christians yourselves; and as you shall have 
become Christians, so far will you have compassed your own amendment of life. Learn what that is which 
you accuse in us, and you will accuse no longer; search out what that is which you do not accuse in 
yourselves, and you will become self-accusers. From these very few and humble remarks, so far as we 
have been able to open out the subject to you, you will plainly get some insight into (your own) error, and 
some discovery of our truth. Condemn that truth if you have the heart, but only after you have examined 
it; and approve the error still, if you are so minded, only first explore it. But if your prescribed rule is to 
love error and hate truth, why, (let me ask,) do you not probe to a full discovery the objects both of your 
love and your hatred? 


BOOK II 


CHAPTER I 


THE HEATHEN GODS FROM HEATHEN AUTHORITIES. VARRO HAS WRITTEN A WORK ON THE SUBJECT. HIS 
THREEFOLD CLASSIFICATION. THE CHANGEABLE CHARACTER OF THAT WHICH OUGHT TO BE FIXED AND 
CERTAIN 


Our defence requires that we should at this point discuss with you the character of your gods, O ye 
heathen, fit objects of our pity, appealing even to your own conscience to determine whether they be truly 
gods, as you would have it supposed, or falsely, as you are unwilling to have proved. Now this is the 
material part of human error, owing to the wiles of its author, that it is never free from the ignorance of 
error, whence your guilt is all the greater. Your eyes are open, yet they see not; your ears are unstopped, 
yet they hear not; though your heart beats, it is yet dull, nor does your mind understand that of which it is 
cognizant. If indeed the enormous perverseness (of your worship) could be broken up by a single 
demurrer, we should have our objection ready to hand in the declaration that, as we know all those gods 
of yours to have been instituted by men, all belief in the true Deity is by this very circumstance brought to 
nought; because, of course, nothing which some time or other had a beginning can rightly seem to be 
divine. But the fact is, there are many things by which tenderness of conscience is hardened into the 
callousness of wilful error. Truth is beleaguered with the vast force (of the enemy), and yet how secure 
she is in her own inherent strength! And naturally enough when from her very adversaries she gains to 
her side whomsoever she will, as her friends and protectors, and prostrates the entire host of her 
assailants. It is therefore against these things that our contest lies—against the institutions of our 
ancestors, against the authority of tradition, the laws of our governors, and the reasonings of the wise; 
against antiquity, custom, submission; against precedents, prodigies, miracles,—all which things have had 
their part in consolidating that spurious system of your gods. Wishing, then, to follow step by step your 
own commentaries which you have drawn out of your theology of every sort (because the authority of 
learned men goes further with you in matters of this kind than the testimony of facts), I have taken and 
abridged the works of Varro; for he in his treatise Concerning Divine Things, collected out of ancient 


We have also sent you a copy of the memorial which we have given to the most pious and Christ-loving 
emperor, containing the faith of the holy Fathers at Nicaea. wherein we have rejected the newly-invented 
heresies of Cyril, and adjudged them to be opposed to the orthodox faith. 


Since in accordance with the orders of the very pious emperor only eight of us travelled to 
Constantinople, we have subjoined the copy of the order given us by the holy synod, that you may be 
acquainted with the provinces contained in it. Your holiness will learn them from the signatures of the 
metropolitans. We salute the brotherhood which is with you. 


CLXXI. LETTER OF THEODORET TO JOHN, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH, AFTER THE RECONCILIATION 


God, who governs all things in wisdom, who provides for our unanimity, and cares for the salvation of His 
people, has caused us to be assembled together, and has shewn us that the views of all of us are in 
agreement with one another. We have assembled together, and read the Egyptian Letter; we have 
carefully examined its purport, and we have discovered that its contents are quite in accordance with our 
own statements, and entirely opposed to the Twelve Chapters, against which up to the present time we 
have continued to wage war, as being contrary to true religion. Their teaching was that God the Word was 
carnally made flesh; that there was an union of hypostasis, and that the combination in union was of 
nature, and that God the Word was the first-born from the dead. They forbade all distinction in the terms 
used of our Lord, and further contained other doctrines at variance with the seeds sown by the apostles, 
and outcome of heretical tares. The present script, however, is beautified by apostolic nobility of origin. 
For in it our Lord Jesus Christ is exhibited as perfect God and perfect man; it shews two natures, and the 
distinction between them; an unconfounded union, made not by mixture and compounding, but in a 
manner ineffable and divine, and distinctly preserving the properties of the natures; the impassibility and 
immortality of God the Word; the passibility and temporary surrender to death of the temple, and its 
resurrection by the power of the united God; that the holy Spirit is not of the Son, nor derives existence 
from the Son, but proceeds from the Father, and is properly stated to be of the Son, as being of one 
substance. Beholding this orthodoxy in the letter. we have hymned Him who heals our stammering 
tongues, and changes our discordant noises into the harmony of sweet music. 


CLXXII. LETTER OF THEODORETUS TO NESTORIUS 


To the very reverend and religious lord and very holy Father, Nestorius, the bishop Theodoretus sends 
greeting in the Lord. Your holiness is, I think, well aware that I take no pleasure in cultivated society, nor 
in the interests of this life, nor in reputation, nor am I attracted by other sees. Had I learnt this lesson 
from no other source, the very solitude of the city over which I am called to preside would suffice to teach 
me this philosophy. It is not indeed distinguished only for solitude, but also by very many disturbances 
which may check the activity even of those who most delight in them. 


Let no one therefore persuade your holiness that I have accepted the Egyptian writings as orthodox, with 
my eyes shut, because I covet any see. For really, to speak the truth, after frequently reading and carefully 
examining them, I have discovered that they are free from all heretical taint, and I have hesitated to put 
any stress upon them, though I certainly have no love for their author, who was the originator of the 
disturbances which have agitated the world. For this I hope to escape punishment in the day of Judgment, 
since the just Judge examines motives. But to what has been done unjustly and illegally against your 
holiness, not even if one were to cut off both my hands would I ever assent, God’s grace helping me and 
supporting my infirmity. This I have stated in writing to those who require it. I have sent to your holiness 
my reply to what you wrote to me, that you may know that, by God’s grace, no time has changed me like 
the centipedes and chameleons who imitate by their colour the stones and leaves among which they live. I 
and all with me salute all the Brotherhood who are with you in the Lord. 


CLXXIII. LETTER TO ANDREAS, MONK OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


“God is faithful who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; but will with the temptation 
also make a way to escape that ye may be able to bear it,” and convicts falsehood,—although now refuted 
assertion of the falsehood is approved,—and the power of truth has been shewn. For, lo, they, who by their 
impious reasoning had confused the natures of our Saviour Christ, and dared to preach one nature, and 
therefore insulted the most holy and venerable Nestorius, high priest of God, their mouths held, as the 
prophet says, with bit and bridle and turned from wrong to right, have once again learnt the truth, 
adopting the statement of him who in the cause of truth has borne the brunt of the battle. For instead of 
one nature they now confess two, anathematizing all who preach mixture and confusion. They adore the 
impassible Godhead of Christ; they attribute passion to the flesh; they distinguish between the terms of 
the Gospels, ascribing the lofty and divine to the Godhead, and the lowly to the manhood. Such are the 
writings now brought from Egypt. 


CLXXIV. TO HIMERIUS, BISHOP OF NICOMEDIA 


We wish to acquaint your holiness that on reading and frequently discussing the letter brought from Egypt 


we find it in harmony with the doctrine of the Church. Of the twelve Chapters we have proved the 
contrary, and up to the present time we continue to oppose them. We have therefore determined, if your 
holiness has recovered the churches divinely entrusted to you, that you ought to communicate with the 
Egyptians and Constantinopolitans and others who have fought with them against us, because they have 
professed to hold our faith, or I should rather say the faith of the apostles; but not to give your consent to 
the alleged condemnation of the very holy and venerable Nestorius. For we hold it impious and unjust in 
the case of charges in which both appeared as defendants to lavish favour on the one and shut the door of 
repentance on the other. Far more unjust and impious is it to condemn an innocent man to death. Your 
holiness should be assured that you ought not to communicate with them before you have recovered your 
churches. For this not only I but all the holy bishops of our district decreed in the recent Council. 


CLXXV. TO ALEXANDER OF HIERAPOLIS 


I have already informed your holiness that if the doctrine of the very holy and venerable bishop, my lord 
Nestorius, is condemned, I will not communicate with those who do so. If it shall please your holiness to 
insert this in the letter which is being sent to Antioch so be it. Let there then, I beseech you, be no delay! 


CLXXVI. LETTER TO THE SAME ALEXANDER AFTER HE HAD LEARNT THAT JOHN, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH, HAD 
ANATHEMATIZED THE DOCTRINE OF NESTORIUS 


Be it known to your holiness that when I read the letter addressed to the emperor I was much distressed, 
because I know perfectly well that the writer of the letter, being of the same opinions, has unwisely and 
impiously condemned one who has never held or taught anything contrary to sound doctrine. But the form 
of anathema, though it be more likely than his assent to the condemnation, to grieve a reader, 
nevertheless has given me some ground of comfort, in that it is laid down not in wide general terms, but 
with some qualification. For he has not said “We anathematize his doctrine” but “whatever he has either 
said or held other than is warranted by the doctrine of the apostles.” 


CLXXVII. LETTER TO ANDREAS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


The illustrious Aristolaus has sent Magisterianus from Egypt with a letter of Cyril in which he 
anathematizes Arius, Eunomius, Apollinarius and all who assert Christ’s Godhead to be passible and 
maintain the confusion and commixture of the two natures. Hereat we rejoice, although he did withhold 
his consent from our statement. He requires further subscription to the condemnation which has been 
passed, and that the doctrine of the holy bishop Nestorius be anathematized. Your holiness well knows 
that if any one anathematizes, without distinction, the doctrine of that most holy and venerable bishop, it 
is just the same as though he seemed to anathematize true religion. 


We must then if we are compelled anathematize those who call Christ mere man, or who divide our one 
Lord Jesus Christ into two sons and deny His divinity, etc. 


CLXXVIII. LETTER TO ALEXANDER OF HIERAPOLIS 


I think that more than all the very holy and venerable bishop, my lord John, must have been gratified at 
my refusing either to give my consent to the condemnation of the very holy and venerable bishop 
Nestorius or to violate the pledges made at Tarsus, Chalcedon and Ephesus. 


He remembers also what was frequently received from us at Antioch after our departure. 


Let no one therefore deceive your holiness into the belief that I should ever do this, for God is without 
doubt on my side and strengthening me. 


CLXXIX. Letter of Cyril to John, Bishop of Antioch, against Theodoret. 
[Blank] 


CLXXX. LETTER OF THEODORETUS, AS SOME SUPPOSE, TO DOMNUS, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH, WRITTEN ON THE 
DEATH OF CYRIL, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


At last and with difficulty the villain has gone. The good and the gentle pass away all too soon; the bad 
prolong their life for years. 


The Giver of all good, methinks, removes the former before their time from the troubles of humanity; He 
frees them like victors from their contests and transports them to the better life, that life which, free from 
death, sorrow and care, is the prize of them that contend for virtue. They, on the other hand, who love and 
practise wickedness are allowed a little longer to enjoy this present life, either that sated with evil they 
may afterwards learn virtue’s lessons, or else even in this life may pay the penalty for the wickedness of 
their own ways by being tossed to and fro through many years of this life’s sad and wicked waves. 


This wretch, however, has not been dismissed by the ruler of our souls like other men, that he may 
possess for longer time the things which seem to be full of joy. Knowing that the fellow’s malice has been 
daily growing and doing harm to the body of the Church, the Lord has lopped him off like a plague and 
“taken away the reproach from Israel.” His survivors are indeed delighted at his departure. The dead, 
maybe, are sorry. There is some ground of alarm lest they should be so much annoyed at his company as 
to send him back to us, or that he should run away from his conductors like the tyrant of Cyniscus in 
Lucian. 


Great care must then be taken, and it is especially your holiness’s business to undertake this duty, to tell 
the guild of undertakers to lay a very big and heavy stone upon his grave, for fear he should come back 
again, and show his changeable mind once more. Let him take his new doctrines to the shades below, and 
preach to them all day and all night. We are not at all afraid of his dividing them by making public 
addresses against true religion and by investing an immortal nature with death. He will be stoned not only 
by ghosts learned in divine law, but also by Nimrod, Pharaoh and Sennacherib, or any other of God’s 
enemies. 


But I am wasting words. The poor fellow is silent whether he will or no, “his breath goeth forth, he 
returneth to his earth, in that very day his thoughts perish.” He is doomed too to silence of another kind. 
His deeds, detected, tie his tongue, gag his mouth, curb his passion, strike him dumb and make him bow 
down to the ground. 


I really am sorry for the poor fellow. Truly the news of his death has not caused me unmixed delight, but it 
is tempered by sadness. On seeing the Church freed from a plague of this kind I am glad and rejoice; but I 
am sorry and do mourn when I think that the wretch knew no rest from his crimes, but went on 
attempting greater and more grievous ones till he died. His idea was, so it is said, to throw the imperial 
city into confusion by attacking true doctrines a second time, and to charge your holiness with supporting 
them. But God saw and did not overlook it. “He put his hook into his nose and his bridle into his lips,” and 
turned him to the earth whence he was taken. Be it then granted to your holiness’s prayers that he may 
obtain mercy and pity and that God’s boundless clemency may surpass his wickedness. I beg your holiness 
to drive away the agitations of my soul. Many different reports are being bruited abroad to my alarm 
announcing general misfortunes. It is even said by some that your reverence is setting out against your 
will for the court, but so far I have despised these reports as untrue. But finding every one repeating one 
and the same story I have thought it right to try and learn the truth from your holiness that I may laugh at 
these tales if false, or sorrow not without reason if they are true. 


CLXXXI. LETTER TO ABUNDIUS, BISHOP OF COMO 


To my dear lord and very holy brother Abundius Theodoretus sends greeting in the Lord. I have 
discovered that your piety religiously preserves the true and apostolic faith; and I have thanked Almighty 
God that the truth which was in peril has been renewed and brought to light by your holiness. 


Of old, after the flood, it came to pass that Noah and his sons were left for seed of the human race. Just so 
in our own day are reserved the fathers of the West, that by them the holy churches of the East may be 
able to preserve that true religion which has been threatened with devastation and destruction by a new 
and impious heresy. Well may we quote those words of the prophet “Except the Lord of hosts had left unto 
us a very small remnant we should have been as Sodom and we should have been like unto Gomorrah.” So 
upon us from this impious heresy the wrath of God has fallen like a flood and invasion. 


Now we acknowledge the presence of our Saviour in a human body, and one Son of God, His perfect 
Godhead and His perfect manhood. We do not divide our one Lord Jesus Christ into two sons for He is 
one; but we recognise the distinction between God and man; we know that one is of the Father, the other 
of the seed of David and Abraham, according to the divine Scriptures, and that the divine nature is free 
from passion, the body which was before subject to passion being now itself too free from passion; for 
after the resurrection it is plainly delivered from all passion. 


This we have learnt from the letter of the very holy and religious Archbishop our lord Leo. For we have 
read what he wrote to Flavianus, of holy and blessed memory, and have thanked the loving-kindness of the 
Lord because we have found an advocate and defender of the truth. To this letter I have given my 
adhesion, and have subjoined a copy of it to my present epistle, which I have also subscribed and have 
thereby proved that I obey the apostolic rules, that is true doctrines; that I abide in them to this day, and 
am suffering in their cause. 


Assent has also been given by my lord Ibas and my lord Aquilinus against whom the inventors of the new 
heresy have armed the imperial power. 


It remains for you with your very holy colleagues to bring aid to the sacred Church, and to drive away the 
war that threatens it. Banish the impious party which has been roused against the truth; give back the 
churches their ancient peace; so will you receive from the Lord, Who has promised to grant this boon, the 
fruits of your apostolic labours. 


All the very religious and godly presbyters and reverend deacons and brethren by your holiness I greet; 
and I and all who are with me salute your reverence. 


Jerome and Gennadius Lives of Illustrious Men 
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Lives of Illustrious Men 


PREFACE 


You have urged me, Dexter, to follow the example of Tranquillus in giving a systematic account of 
ecclesiastical writers, and to do for our writers what he did for the illustrious men of letters among the 
Gentiles, namely, to briefly set before you all those who have published any memorable writing on the 
Holy Scriptures, from the time of our Lord’s passion until the fourteenth year of the Emperor Theodosius. 
A similar work has been done by Hermippus the peripatetic, Antigonus Carystius, the learned Satyrus, 
and most learned of all, Aristoxenus the Musician, among the Greeks, and among the Latins by Varro, 
Santra, Nepos, Hyginus, and by him through whose example you seek to stimulate us,—Tranquillus. 


But their situation and mine is not the same, for they, opening the old histories and chronicles could as if 
gathering from some great meadow, weave some small crown at least for their work. As for me, what shall 
I do, who, having no predecessor, have, as the saying is, the worst possible master, namely myself, and yet 
I must acknowledge that Eusebius Pamphilus in the ten books of his Church History has been of the 
utmost assistance, and the works of various among those of whom we are to write, often testify to the 
dates of their authors. And so I pray the Lord Jesus, that what your Cicero, who stood at the summit of 
Roman eloquence, did not scorn to do, compiling in his Brutus, a catalogue of Latin orators, this I too may 
accomplish in the enumeration of ecclesiastical writers, and accomplish in a fashion worthy of the 
exhortation which you made. But if, perchance any of those who are yet writing have been overlooked by 
me in this volume, they ought to ascribe it to themselves, rather than to me, for among those whom I have 
not read, I could not, in the first place, know those who concealed their own writings, and, in the second 
place, what is perhaps well known to others, would be quite unknown to me in this out of the way corner 
of the earth. But surely when they are distinguished by their writings, they will not very greatly grieve 
over any loss in our non-mention of them. Let Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian learn, rabid as they are against 
Christ, let their followers, they who think the church has had no philosophers or orators or men of 
learning, learn how many and what sort of men founded, built and adorned it, and cease to accuse our 
faith of such rustic simplicity, and recognize rather their own ignorance. 


In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, farewell. 


LIST OF WRITERS 


1. Simon Peter. 

2. James, the brother of our Lord. 
3. Matthew, surnamed Levi. 

4. Jude, the brother of James. 

5. Paul, formerly called Saul. 

6. Barnabas, surnamed Joseph. 

7. Luke, the evangelist. 

8. Mark, the evangelist. 

9. John, the apostle and evangelist. 
10. Hermas. 

11. Philo Judaeus. 

12. Lucius Annaeus Seneca. 

13. Josephus, son of Matthias. 


14. Justus of Tiberias. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
27. 
29. 
30. 
31, 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
Al. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 


47 


48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 


Clemens the bishop. 
Ignatius the bishop. 
Polycarp the bishop. 
Papias the bishop. 
Quadratus the bishop. 
Aristides the philosopher. 
Agrippa Castor. 


Hegesippus the historian. 


Justin the philosopher. 


Melito the bishop. 
Theophilus the bishop. 
Apollinaris the bishop. 
Dionysius the bishop. 
Pinytus the bishop. 
Tatian the heresiarch. 
Phillip the bishop. 
Musanus. 

Modestus. 

Bardesanes the heresiarch. 
Victor the bishop. 
Iranaeus the bishop. 


Pantaenus the philosopher. 


Rhodo, the disciple of Tatian. 


Clemens the presbyter. 
Miltiades. 

Apollonius. 

Serapion the bishop. 
Apollonius the senator. 
Theophilus another bishop. 
Baccylus the bishop. 
Polycrates the bishop. 


Heraclitus. 


. Maximus. 


Candidus. 
Appion. 
Sextus. 


Arabianus. 


52 


53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
Te 


72 


73. 
7A. 
75. 
76. 


77 


78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


. Judas. 

Tertullian the presbyter. 
Origen, surnamed Adamantius. 
Ammonius. 

Ambrose the deacon. 
Trypho the pupil of Origen. 
Minucius Felix. 

Gaius. 

Berillus the bishop. 
Hippolytus the bishop. 
Alexander the bishop. 
Julius the African. 
Gemimus the presbyter. 
Theodorus, surnamed Gregory the bishop. 
Cornelius the bishop. 
Cyprian the bishop. 
Pontius the deacon. 
Dionysius the bishop. 
Novatianus the heresiarch. 
Malchion the presbyter. 

. Archelaus the bishop. 
Anatolius the bishop. 
Victorinus the bishop. 
Pamphilus the presbyter. 
Pierius the presbyter. 

. Lucianus the presbyter. 
Phileas the bishop. 
Arnobius the rhetorician. 
Firmianus the rhetorician, surnamed Lactantius. 
Eusebius the bishop. 
Reticius the bishop. 
Methodius the bishop. 
Juvencus the presbyter. 
Eustathius the bishop. 
Marcellus the bishop. 
Athanasius the bishop. 


Antonius the monk. 


89. Basilius the bishop. 

90. Theodorus the bishop. 
91. Eusebius another bishop. 
92. Triphylius the bishop. 

93. Donatus the heresiarch. 
94. Asterius the philosopher. 
95. Lucifer the bishop. 

96. Eusebius another bishop. 
97. Fortunatianus the bishop. 
98. Acacius the bishop. 

99. Serapion the bishop. 

100. Hilary the bishop. 

101. Victorinus the rhetorician. 
102. Titus the bishop. 

103. Damasus the bishop. 
104. Apollinarius the bishop. 
105. Gregory the bishop. 
106. Pacianus the bishop. 
107. Photinus the heresiarch. 
108. Phoebadius the bishop. 
109. Didymus the Blind. 

110. Optatus the bishop. 

111. Acilius Severus the senator. 
112. Cyril the bishop. 

113. Euzoius the bishop. 

114. Epiphanius the bishop. 
115. Ephrem the deacon. 
116. Basil another bishop. 
117. Gregory another bishop. 
118. Lucius the bishop. 

119. Diodorus the bishop. 
120. Eunomius the heresiarch. 
121. Priscillianus the bishop. 
122. Latronianus. 

123. Tiberianus. 

124. Ambrose the bishop. 


125. Evagrius the bishop. 


126. Ambrose the disciple of Didymus. 

127. Maximus, first philosopher, then bishop. 

128. Another Gregory, also a bishop. 

129. John the presbyter. 

130. Gelasius the bishop. 

131. Theotimus the bishop. 

132. Dexter, son of Pacianus, now praetorian prefect. 
133. Amphilochius the bishop. 

134. Sophronius. 


135. Jerome the presbyter. 


CHAPTER I 


Simon Peter the son of John, from the village of Bethsaida in the province of Galilee, brother of Andrew 
the apostle, and himself chief of the apostles, after having been bishop of the church of Antioch and 
having preached to the Dispersion—the believers in circumcision, in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and 
Bithynia—pushed on to Rome in the second year of Claudius to overthrow Simon Magus, and held the 
sacerdotal chair there for twenty-five years until the last, that is the fourteenth, year of Nero. At his hands 
he received the crown of martyrdom being nailed to the cross with his head towards the ground and his 
feet raised on high, asserting that he was unworthy to be crucified in the same manner as his Lord. He 
wrote two epistles which are called Catholic, the second of which, on account of its difference from the 
first in style, is considered by many not to be by him. Then too the Gospel according to Mark, who was his 
disciple and interpreter, is ascribed to him. On the other hand, the books, of which one is entitled his Acts, 
another his Gospel, a third his Preaching, a fourth his Revelation, a fifth his “Judgment” are rejected as 
apocryphal. 


Buried at Rome in the Vatican near the triumphal way he is venerated by the whole world. 


CHAPTER II 


James, who is called the brother of the Lord, surnamed the Just, the son of Joseph by another wife, as 
some think, but, as appears to me, the son of Mary sister of the mother of our Lord of whom John makes 
mention in his book, after our Lord’s passion at once ordained by the apostles bishop of Jerusalem, wrote 
a single epistle, which is reckoned among the seven Catholic Epistles and even this is claimed by some to 
have been published by some one else under his name, and gradually, as time went on, to have gained 
authority. Hegesippus who lived near the apostolic age, in the fifth book of his Commentaries, writing of 
James, says “After the apostles, James the brother of the Lord surnamed the Just was made head of the 
Church at Jerusalem. Many indeed are called James. This one was holy from his mother’s womb. He drank 
neither wine nor strong drink, ate no flesh, never shaved or anointed himself with ointment or bathed. He 
alone had the privilege of entering the Holy of Holies, since indeed he did not use woolen vestments but 
linen and went alone into the temple and prayed in behalf of the people, insomuch that his knees were 
reputed to have acquired the hardness of camels’ knees.” He says also many other things, too numerous 
to mention. Josephus also in the 20th book of his Antiquities, and Clement in the 7th of his Outlines 
mention that on the death of Festus who reigned over Judea, Albinus was sent by Nero as his successor. 
Before he had reached his province, Ananias the high priest, the youthful son of Ananus of the priestly 
class taking advantage of the state of anarchy, assembled a council and publicly tried to force James to 
deny that Christ is the son of God. When he refused Ananius ordered him to be stoned. Cast down from a 
pinnacle of the temple, his legs broken, but still half alive, raising his hands to heaven he said, “Lord 
forgive them for they know not what they do.” Then struck on the head by the club of a fuller such a club 
as fullers are accustomed to wring out garments with—he died. This same Josephus records the tradition 
that this James was of so great sanctity and reputation among the people that the downfall of Jerusalem 
was believed to be on account of his death. He it is of whom the apostle Paul writes to the Galatians that 
“No one else of the apostles did I see except James the brother of the Lord,” and shortly after the event 
the Acts of the apostles bear witness to the matter. The Gospel also which is called the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, and which I have recently translated into Greek and Latin and which also Origen often 
makes use of, after the account of the resurrection of the Saviour says, “but the Lord, after he had given 
his grave clothes to the servant of the priest, appeared to James (for James had sworn that he would not 
eat bread from that hour in which he drank the cup of the Lord until he should see him rising again from 
among those that sleep)” and again, a little later, it says “Bring a table and bread,’ said the Lord.” And 
immediately it is added, “He brought bread and blessed and brake and gave to James the Just and said to 


digests, has shown himself a serviceable guide for us. Now, if I inquire of him who were the subtle 
inventors of the gods, he points to either the philosophers, the peoples, or the poets. For he has made a 
threefold distinction in classifying the gods: one being the physical class, of which the philosophers treat; 
another the mythic class, which is the constant burden of the poets; the third, the gentile class, which the 
nations have adopted each one for itself. When, therefore, the philosophers have ingeniously composed 
their physical (theology) out of their own conjectures, when the poets have drawn their mythical from 
fables, and the (several) nations have forged their gentile (polytheism) according to their own will, where 
in the world must truth be placed? In the conjectures? Well, but these are only a doubtful conception. In 
the fables? But they are at best an absurd story. In the popular accounts? This sort of opinion, however, is 
only promiscuous and municipal. Now all things with the philosophers are uncertain, because of their 
variation with the poets all is worthless, because immoral; with the nations all is irregular and confused, 
because dependent on their mere choice. The nature of God, however, if it be the true one with which you 
are concerned, is of so definite a character as not to be derived from uncertain speculations, nor 
contaminated with worthless fables, nor determined by promiscuous conceits. It ought indeed to be 
regarded, as it really is, as certain, entire, universal, because it is in truth the property of all. Now, what 
god shall I believe? One that has been gauged by vague suspicion? One that history has divulged? One 
that a community has invented? It would be a far worthier thing if I believed no god, than one which is 
open to doubt, or full of shame, or the object of arbitrary selection. 


CHAPTER II 


PHILOSOPHERS HAD NOT SUCCEEDED IN DISCOVERING GOD. THE UNCERTAINTY AND CONFUSION OF THEIR 
SPECULATIONS 


But the authority of the physical philosophers is maintained among you as the special property of wisdom. 
You mean of course, that pure and simple wisdom of the philosophers which attests its own weakness 
mainly by that variety of opinion which proceeds from an ignorance of the truth. Now what wise man is so 
devoid of truth, as not to know that God is the Father and Lord of wisdom itself and truth? Besides, there 
is that divine oracle uttered by Solomon: “The fear of the Lord,” says he, “is the beginning of wisdom.” 
But fear has its origin in knowledge; for how will a man fear that of which he knows nothing? Therefore he 
who shall have the fear of God, even if he be ignorant of all things else, if he has attained to the 
knowledge and truth of God, will possess full and perfect wisdom. This, however, is what philosophy has 
not clearly realized. For although, in their inquisitive disposition to search into all kinds of learning, the 
philosophers may seem to have investigated the sacred Scriptures themselves for their antiquity, and to 
have derived thence some of their opinions; yet because they have interpolated these deductions they 
prove that they have either despised them wholly or have not fully believed them, for in other cases also 
the simplicity of truth is shaken by the over-scrupulousness of an irregular belief, and that they therefore 
changed them, as their desire of glory grew, into products of their own mind. The consequence of this is, 
that even that which they had discovered degenerated into uncertainty, and there arose from one or two 
drops of truth a perfect flood of argumentation. For after they had simply found God, they did not expound 
Him as they found Him, but rather disputed about His quality, and His nature, and even about His abode. 
The Platonists, indeed, (held) Him to care about worldly things, both as the disposer and judge thereof. 
The Epicureans regarded Him as apathetic and inert, and (so to say) a non-entity. The Stoics believed Him 
to be outside of the world; the Platonists, within the world. The God whom they had so imperfectly 
admitted, they could neither know nor fear; and therefore they could not be wise, since they wandered 
away indeed from the beginning of wisdom,” that is, “the fear of God.” Proofs are not wanting that among 
the philosophers there was not only an ignorance, but actual doubt, about the divinity. Diogenes, when 
asked what was taking place in heaven, answered by saying, “I have never been up there.” Again, whether 
there were any gods, he replied, “I do not know; only there ought to be gods.” When Croesus inquired of 
Thales of Miletus what he thought of the gods, the latter having taken some time to consider, answered by 
the word “Nothing.” Even Socrates denied with an air of certainty those gods of yours. Yet he with a like 
certainty requested that a cock should be sacrificed to AEsculapius. And therefore when philosophy, in its 
practice of defining about God, is detected in such uncertainty and inconsistency, what “fear” could it 
possibly have had of Him whom it was not competent clearly to determine? We have been taught to 
believe of the world that it is god. For such the physical class of theologizers conclude it to be, since they 
have handed down such views about the gods that Dionysius the Stoic divides them into three kinds. The 
first, he supposes, includes those gods which are most obvious, as the Sun, Moon, and Stars; the next, 
those which are not apparent, as Neptune; the remaining one, those which are said to have passed from 
the human state to the divine, as Hercules and Amphiaraus. In like manner, Arcesilaus makes a threefold 
form of the divinity—the Olympian, the Astral, the Titanian—sprung from Coelus and Terra; from which 
through Saturn and Ops came Neptune, Jupiter, and Orcus, and their entire progeny. Xenocrates, of the 
Academy, makes a twofold division—the Olympian and the Titanian, which descend from Coelus and Terra. 
Most of the Egyptians believe that there are four gods—the Sun and the Moon, the Heaven and the Earth. 
Along with all the supernal fire Democritus conjectures that the gods arose. Zeno, too, will have it that 
their nature resembles it. Whence Varro also makes fire to be the soul of the world, that in the world fire 
governs all things, just as the soul does in ourselves. But all this is most absurd. For he says, Whilst it is in 
us, we have existence; but as soon as it has left us, we die. Therefore, when fire quits the world in 
lightning, the world comes to its end. 


him, my brother eat thy bread, for the son of man is risen from among those that sleep.’“ And so he ruled 
the church of Jerusalem thirty years, that is until the seventh year of Nero, and was buried near the 
temple from which he had been cast down. His tombstone with its inscription was well known until the 
siege of Titus and the end of Hadrian’s reign. Some of our writers think he was buried in Mount Olivet, 
but they are mistaken. 


CHAPTER III 


Matthew, also called Levi, apostle and aforetimes publican, composed a gospel of Christ at first published 
in Judea in Hebrew for the sake of those of the circumcision who believed, but this was afterwards 
translated into Greek though by what author is uncertain. The Hebrew itself has been preserved until the 
present day in the library at Caesarea which Pamphilus so diligently gathered. I have also had the 
opportunity of having the volume described to me by the Nazarenes of Beroea, a city of Syria, who use it. 
In this it is to be noted that wherever the Evangelist, whether on his own account or in the person of our 
Lord the Saviour quotes the testimony of the Old Testament he does not follow the authority of the 
translators of the Septuagint but the Hebrew. Wherefore these two forms exist “Out of Egypt have I called 
my son,” and “for he shall be called a Nazarene.” 


CHAPTER IV 


Jude the brother of James, left a short epistle which is reckoned among the seven catholic epistles, and 
because in it he quotes from the apocryphal book of Enoch it is rejected by many. Nevertheless by age and 
use it has gained authority and is reckoned among the Holy Scriptures. 


CHAPTER V 


Paul, formerly called Saul, an apostle outside the number of the twelve apostles, was of the tribe of 
Benjamin and the town of Giscalis in Judea. When this was taken by the Romans he removed with his 
parents to Tarsus in Cilicia. Sent by them to Jerusalem to study law he was educated by Gamaliel a most 
learned man whom Luke mentions. But after he had been present at the death of the martyr Stephen and 
had received letters from the high priest of the temple for the persecution of those who believed in Christ, 
he proceeded to Damascus, where constrained to faith by a revelation, as it is written in the Acts of the 
apostles, he was transformed from a persecutor into an elect vessel. As Sergius Paulus Proconsul of 
Cyprus was the first to believe on his preaching, he took his name from him because he had subdued him 
to faith in Christ, and having been joined by Barnabas, after traversing many cities, he returned to 
Jerusalem and was ordained apostle to the Gentiles by Peter, James and John. And because a full account 
of his life is given in the Acts of the Apostles, I only say this, that the twenty-fifth year after our Lord’s 
passion, that is the second of Nero, at the time when Festus Procurator of Judea succeeded Felix, he was 
sent bound to Rome, and remaining for two years in free custody, disputed daily with the Jews concerning 
the advent of Christ. It ought to be said that at the first defence, the power of Nero having not yet been 
confirmed, nor his wickedness broken forth to such a degree as the histories relate concerning him, Paul 
was dismissed by Nero, that the gospel of Christ might be preached also in the West. As he himself writes 
in the second epistle to Timothy, at the time when he was about to be put to death dictating his epistle as 
he did while in chains; “At my first defence no one took my part, but all forsook me: may it not be laid to 
their account. But the Lord stood by me and strengthened me; that through me the message might be 
fully proclaimed and that all the Gentiles might hear, and I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion’— 
clearly indicating Nero as lion on account of his cruelty. And directly following he says “The Lord 
delivered me from the mouth of the lion” and again shortly “The Lord delivered me from every evil work 
and saved me unto his heavenly kingdom,” for indeed he felt within himself that his martyrdom was near 
at hand, for in the same epistle he announced “for I am already being offered and the time of my 
departure is at hand.” He then, in the fourteenth year of Nero on the same day with Peter, was beheaded 
at Rome for Christ’s sake and was buried in the Ostian way, the twenty-seventh year after our Lord’s 
passion. He wrote nine epistles to seven churches: To the Romans one, To the Corinthians two, To the 
Galatians one, To the Ephesians one, To the Philippians one, To the Colossians one, To the Thessalonians 
two; and besides these to his disciples, To Timothy two, To Titus one, To Philemon one. The epistle which 
is called the Epistle to the Hebrews is not considered his, on account of its difference from the others in 
style and language, but it is reckoned, either according to Tertullian to be the work of Barnabas, or 
according to others, to be by Luke the Evangelist or Clement afterwards bishop of the church at Rome, 
who, they say, arranged and adorned the ideas of Paul in his own language, though to be sure, since Paul 
was writing to Hebrews and was in disrepute among them he may have omitted his name from the 
salutation on this account. He being a Hebrew wrote Hebrew, that is his own tongue and most fluently 
while the things which were eloquently written in Hebrew were more eloquently turned into Greek and 
this is the reason why it seems to differ from other epistles of Paul. Some read one also to the Laodiceans 
but it is rejected by everyone. 


CHAPTER VI 


Barnabas the Cyprian, also called Joseph the Levite, ordained apostle to the Gentiles with Paul, wrote one 
Epistle, valuable for the edification of the church, which is reckoned among the apocryphal writings. He 
afterwards separated from Paul on account of John, a disciple also called Mark, none the less exercised 
the work laid upon him of preaching the Gospel. 


CHAPTER VII 


Luke a physician of Antioch, as his writings indicate, was not unskilled in the Greek language. An 
adherent of the apostle Paul, and companion of all his journeying, he wrote a Gospel, concerning which 
the same Paul says, “We send with him a brother whose praise in the gospel is among all the churches” 
and to the Colossians “Luke the beloved physician salutes you,” and to Timothy “Luke only is with me.” He 
also wrote another excellent volume to which he prefixed the title Acts of the Apostles, a history which 
extends to the second year of Paul’s sojourn at Rome, that is to the fourth year of Nero, from which we 
learn that the book was composed in that same city. Therefore the Acts of Paul and Thecla and all the 
fable about the lion baptized by him we reckon among the apocryphal writings, for how is it possible that 
the inseparable companion of the apostle in his other affairs, alone should have been ignorant of this 
thing. Moreover Tertullian who lived near those times, mentions a certain presbyter in Asia, an adherent 
of the apostle Paul, who was convicted by John of having been the author of the book, and who, confessing 
that he did this for love of Paul, resigned his office of presbyter. Some suppose that whenever Paul in his 
epistle says “according to my gospel” he means the book of Luke and that Luke not only was taught the 
gospel history by the apostle Paul who was not with the Lord in the flesh, but also by other apostles. This 
he too at the beginning of his work declares, saying “Even as they delivered unto us, which from the 
beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word.” So he wrote the gospel as he had heard it, but 
composed the Acts of the apostles as he himself had seen. He was buried at Constantinople to which city, 
in the twentieth year of Constantius, his bones together with the remains of Andrew the apostle were 
transferred. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Mark the disciple and interpreter of Peter wrote a short gospel at the request of the brethren at Rome 
embodying what he had heard Peter tell. When Peter had heard this, he approved it and published it to 
the churches to be read by his authority as Clemens in the sixth book of his Hypotyposes and Papias, 
bishop of Hierapolis, record. Peter also mentions this Mark in his first epistle, figuratively indicating Rome 
under the name of Babylon “She who is in Babylon elect together with you saluteth you and so doth Mark 
my son.” So, taking the gospel which he himself composed, he went to Egypt and first preaching Christ at 
Alexandria he formed a church so admirable in doctrine and continence of living that he constrained all 
followers of Christ to his example. Philo most learned of the Jews seeing the first church at Alexandria still 
Jewish in a degree, wrote a book on their manner of life as something creditable to his nation telling how, 
as Luke says, the believers had all things in common at Jerusalem, so he recorded that he saw was done at 
Alexandria, under the learned Mark. He died in the eighth year of Nero and was buried at Alexandria, 
Annianus succeeding him. 


CHAPTER IX 


John, the apostle whom Jesus most loved, the son of Zebedee and brother of James, the apostle whom 
Herod, after our Lord’s passion, beheaded, most recently of all the evangelists wrote a Gospel, at the 
request of the bishops of Asia, against Cerinthus and other heretics and especially against the then 
growing dogma of the Ebionites, who assert that Christ did not exist before Mary. On this account he was 
compelled to maintain His divine nativity. But there is said to be yet another reason for this work, in that 
when he had read Matthew, Mark, and Luke, he approved indeed the substance of the history and 
declared that the things they said were true, but that they had given the history of only one year, the one, 
that is, which follows the imprisonment of John and in which he was put to death. So passing by this year 
the events of which had been set forth by these, he related the events of the earlier period before John 
was shut up in prison, so that it might be manifest to those who should diligently read the volumes of the 
four Evangelists. This also takes away the discrepancy which there seems to be between John and the 
others. He wrote also one Epistle which begins as follows “That which was from the beginning, that which 
we have heard, that which we have seen with our eyes and our hands handled concerning the word of life” 
which is esteemed of by all men who are interested in the church or in learning. The other two of which 
the first is “The elder to the elect lady and her children” and the other “The elder unto Gaius the beloved 
whom I love in truth,” are said to be the work of John the presbyter to the memory of whom another 
sepulchre is shown at Ephesus to the present day, though some think that there are two memorials of this 
same John the evangelist. We shall treat of this matter in its turn when we come to Papias his disciple. In 
the fourteenth year then after Nero Domitian having raised a second persecution he was banished to the 
island of Patmos, and wrote the Apocalypse, on which Justin Martyr and Irenaeus afterwards wrote 
commentaries. But Domitian having been put to death and his acts, on account of his excessive cruelty, 
having been annulled by the senate, he returned to Ephesus under Pertinax and continuing there until the 
time of the emperor Trajan, founded and built churches throughout all Asia, and, worn out by old age, 
died in the sixty-eighth year after our Lord’s passion and was buried near the same city. 


CHAPTER X 


Hermas whom the apostle Paul mentions in writing to the Romans “Salute Phlegon, Hermes, Patrobas, 
Hermas and the brethren that are with them” is reputed to be the author of the book which is called 
Pastor and which is also read publicly in some churches of Greece. It is in fact a useful book and many of 
the ancient writers quote from it as authority, but among the Latins it is almost unknown. 


CHAPTER XI 


Philo the Jew, an Alexandrian of the priestly class, is placed by us among the ecclesiastical writers on the 
ground that, writing a book concerning the first church of Mark the evangelist at Alexandria, he writes to 
our praise, declaring not only that they were there, but also that they were in many provinces and calling 
their habitations monasteries. From this it appears that the church of those that believed in Christ at first, 
was such as now the monks desire to imitate, that is, such that nothing is the peculiar property of any one 
of them, none of them rich, none poor, that patrimonies are divided among the needy, that they have 
leisure for prayer and psalms, for doctrine also and ascetic practice, that they were in fact as Luke 
declares believers were at first at Jerusalem. They say that under Caius Caligula he ventured to Rome, 
whither he had been sent as legate of his nation, and that when a second time he had come to Claudius, 
he spoke in the same city with the apostle Peter and enjoyed his friendship, and for this reason also 
adorned the adherents of Mark, Peter’s disciple at Alexandria, with his praises. There are distinguished 
and innumerable works by this man: On the five books of Moses, one book Concerning the confusion of 
tongues, one book On nature and invention, one book On the things which our senses desire and we 
detest, one book On learning, one book On the heir of divine things, one book On the division of equals 
and contraries, one book On the three virtues, one book On why in Scripture the names of many persons 
are changed, two books On covenants, one book On the life of a wise man, one book Concerning giants, 
five books That dreams are sent by God, five books of Questions and answers on Exodus, four books On 
the tabernacle and the Decalogue, as well as books On victims and promises or curses, On Providence, On 
the Jews, On the manner of one’s life, On Alexander, and That dumb beasts have right reason, and That 
every fool should be a slave, and On the lives of the Christians, of which we spoke above, that is, lives of 
apostolic men, which also he entitled, On those who practice the divine life, because in truth they 
contemplate divine things and ever pray to God, also under other categories, two On agriculture, two On 
drunkenness. There are other monuments of his genius which have not come to our hands. Concerning 
him there is a proverb among the Greeks “Either Plato philonized, or Philo platonized,” that is, either 
Plato followed Philo, or Philo, Plato, so great is the similarity of ideas and language. 


CHAPTER XII 


Lucius Annaeus Seneca of Cordova, disciple of the Stoic Sotion and uncle of Lucan the Poet, was a man of 
most continent life, whom I should not place in the category of saints were it not that those Epistles of 
Paul to Seneca and Seneca to Paul, which are read by many, provoke me. In these, written when he was 
tutor of Nero and the most powerful man of that time, he says that he would like to hold such a place 
among his countrymen as Paul held among Christians. He was put to death by Nero two years before 
Peter and Paul were crowned with martyrdom. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Josephus, the son of Matthias, priest of Jerusalem, taken prisoner by Vespasian and his son Titus, was 
banished. Coming to Rome he presented to the emperors, father and son, seven books On the captivity of 
the Jews, which were deposited in the public library and, on account of his genius, was found worthy of a 
statue at Rome. He wrote also twenty books of Antiquities, from the beginning of the world until the 
fourteenth year of Domitian Caesar, and two of Antiquities against Appion, the grammarian of Alexandria 
who, under Caligula, sent as legate on the part of the Gentiles against Philo, wrote also a book containing 
a vituperation of the Jewish nation. Another book of his entitled, On all ruling wisdom, in which the martyr 
deaths of the Maccabeans are related is highly esteemed. In the eighth book of his Antiquities he most 
openly acknowledges that Christ was slain by the Pharisees on account of the greatness of his miracles, 
that John the Baptist was truly a prophet, and that Jerusalem was destroyed because of the murder of 
James the apostle. He wrote also concerning the Lord after this fashion: “In this same time was Jesus, a 
wise man, if indeed it be lawful to call him man. For he was a worker of wonderful miracles, and a teacher 
of those who freely receive the truth. He had very many adherents also, both of the Jews and of the 
Gentiles, and was believed to be Christ, and when through the envy of our chief men Pilate had crucified 
him, nevertheless those who had loved him at first continued to the end, for he appeared to them the third 
day alive. Many things, both these and other wonderful things are in the songs of the prophets who 
prophesied concerning him and the sect of Christians, so named from Him, exists to the present day.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Justus, of Tiberias of the province Galilee, also attempted to write a History of Jewish affairs and certain 


brief Commentaries on the Scriptures but Josephus convicts him of falsehood. It is known that he wrote at 
the same time as Josephus himself. 


CHAPTER XV 


Clement, of whom the apostle Paul writing to the Philippians says “With Clement and others of my fellow- 
workers whose names are written in the book of life,” the fourth bishop of Rome after Peter, if indeed the 
second was Linus and the third Anacletus, although most of the Latins think that Clement was second 
after the apostle. He wrote, on the part of the church of Rome, an especially valuable Letter to the church 
of the Corinthians, which in some places is publicly read, and which seems to me to agree in style with the 
epistle to the Hebrews which passes under the name of Paul but it differs from this same epistle, not only 
in many of its ideas, but also in respect of the order of words, and its likeness in either respect is not very 
great. There is also a second Epistle under his name which is rejected by earlier writers, and a 
Disputation between Peter and Appion written out at length, which Eusebius in the third book of his 
Church history rejects. He died in the third year of Trajan and a church built at Rome preserves the 
memory of his name unto this day. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Ignatius, third bishop of the church of Antioch after Peter the apostle, condemned to the wild beasts 
during the persecution of Trajan, was sent bound to Rome, and when he had come on his voyage as far as 
Smyrna, where Polycarp the pupil of John was bishop, he wrote one epistle To the Ephesians, another To 
the Magnesians, a third To the Trallians, a fourth To the Romans, and going thence, he wrote To the 
Philadelphians and To the Smyrneans and especially To Polycarp, commending to him the church at 
Antioch. In this last he bore witness to the Gospel which I have recently translated, in respect of the 
person of Christ saying, “I indeed saw him in the flesh after the resurrection and I believe that he is,” and 
when he came to Peter and those who were with Peter, he said to them “Behold! touch me and see me 
how that I am not an incorporeal spirit” and straightway they touched him and believed. Moreover it 
seems worth while inasmuch as we have made mention of such a man and of the Epistle which he wrote to 
the Romans, to give a few “quotations” : “From Syria even unto Rome I fight with wild beasts, by land and 
by sea, by night and by day, being bound amidst ten leopards, that is to say soldiers who guard me and 
who only become worse when they are well treated. Their wrong doing, however is my schoolmaster, but I 
am not thereby justified. May I have joy of the beasts that are prepared for me; and I pray that I may find 
them ready; I will even coax them to devour me quickly that they may not treat me as they have some 
whom they have refused to touch through fear. And if they are unwilling, I will compel them to devour me. 
Forgive me my children, I know what is expedient for me. Now do I begin to be a disciple, and desire none 
of the things visible that I may attain unto Jesus Christ. Let fire and cross and attacks of wild beasts, let 
wrenching of bones, cutting apart of limbs, crushing of the whole body, tortures of the devil,—let all these 
come upon me if only I may attain unto the joy which is in Christ.” 


When he had been condemned to the wild beasts and with zeal for martyrdom heard the lions roaring, he 
said “I am the grain of Christ. I am ground by the teeth of the wild beasts that I may be found the bread of 
the world.” He was put to death the eleventh year of Trajan and the remains of his body lie in Antioch 
outside the Daphnitic gate in the cemetery. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Polycarp disciple of the apostle John and by him ordained bishop of Smyrna was chief of all Asia, where he 
saw and had as teachers some of the apostles and of those who had seen the Lord. He, on account of 
certain questions concerning the day of the Passover, went to Rome in the time of the emperor Antoninus 
Pius while Anicetus ruled the church in that city. There he led back to the faith many of the believers who 
had been deceived through the persuasion of Marcion and Valentinus, and when Marcion met him by 
chance and said “Do you know us” he replied, “I know the firstborn of the devil.” Afterwards during the 
reign of Marcus Antoninus and Lucius Aurelius Commodus in the fourth persecution after Nero, in the 
presence of the proconsul holding court at Smyrna and all the people crying out against him in the 
Amphitheater, he was burned. He wrote a very valuable Epistle to the Philippians which is read to the 
present day in the meetings in Asia. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Papias, the pupil of John, bishop of Hierapolis in Asia, wrote only five volumes, which he entitled 
Exposition of the words of our Lord, in which, when he had asserted in his preface that he did not follow 
various opinions but had the apostles for authority, he said “I considered what Andrew and Peter said, 
what Philip, what Thomas, what James, what John, what Matthew or any one else among the disciples of 
our Lord, what also Aristion and the elder John, disciples of the Lord had said, not so much that I have 
their books to read, as that their living voice is heard until the present day in the authors themselves.” It 
appears through this catalogue of names that the John who is placed among the disciples is not the same 


as the elder John whom he places after Aristion in his enumeration. This we say moreover because of the 
opinion mentioned above, where we record that it is declared by many that the last two epistles of John 
are the work not of the apostle but of the presbyter. 


He is said to have published a Second coming of Our Lord or Millennium. Irenaeus and Apollinaris and 
others who say that after the resurrection the Lord will reign in the flesh with the saints, follow him. 
Tertullian also in his work On the hope of the faithful, Victorinus of Petau and Lactantius follow this view. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Quadratus, disciple of the apostles, after Publius bishop of Athens had been crowned with martyrdom on 
account of his faith in Christ, was substituted in his place, and by his faith and industry gathered the 
church scattered by reason of its great fear. And when Hadrian passed the winter at Athens to witness the 
Eleusinian mysteries and was initiated into almost all the sacred mysteries of Greece, those who hated the 
Christians took opportunity without instructions from the Emperor to harass the believers. At this time he 
presented to Hadrian a work composed in behalf of our religion, indispensable, full of sound argument 
and faith and worthy of the apostolic teaching. In which, illustrating the antiquity of his period, he says 
that he has seen many who, oppressed by various ills, were healed by the Lord in Judea as well as some 
who had been raised from the dead. 


CHAPTER XX 


Aristides a most eloquent Athenian philosopher, and a disciple of Christ while yet retaining his 
philosopher’s garb, presented a work to Hadrian at the same time that Quadratus presented his. The work 
contained a systematic statement of our doctrine, that is, an Apology for the Christians, which is still 
extant and is regarded by philologians as a monument to his genius. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Agrippa surnamed Castor, a man of great learning, wrote a strong refutation of the twenty-four volumes 
which Basilides the heretic had written against the Gospel, disclosing all his mysteries and enumerating 
the prophets Barcabbas and Barchob and all the other barbarous names which terrify the hearers, and his 
most high God Abraxas, whose name was supposed to contain the year according to the reckoning of the 
Greeks. Basilides died at Alexandria in the reign of Hadrian, and from him the Gnostic sects arose. In this 
tempestuous time also, Cochebas leader of the Jewish faction put Christians to death with various 
tortures. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Hegesippus who lived at a period not far from the Apostolic age, writing a History of all ecclesiastical 
events from the passion of our Lord, down to his own period, and gathering many things useful to the 
reader, composed five volumes in simple style, trying to represent the style of speaking of those whose 
lives he treated. He says that he went to Rome in the time of Anicetus, the tenth bishop after Peter, and 
continued there till the time of Eleutherius, bishop of the same city, who had been formerly deacon under 
Anicetus. Moreover, arguing against idols, he wrote a history, showing from what error they had first 
arisen, and this work indicates in what age he flourished. He says, “They built monuments and temples to 
their dead as we see up to the present day, such as the one to Antinous, servant to the Emperor Hadrian, 
in whose honour also games were celebrated, and a city founded bearing his name, and a temple with 
priests established.” The Emperor Hadrian is said to have been enamoured of Antinous. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Justin, a philosopher, and wearing the garb of philosopher, a citizen of Neapolis, a city of Palestine, and 
the son of Priscus Bacchius, laboured strenuously in behalf of the religion of Christ, insomuch that he 
delivered to Antoninus Pius and his sons and the senate, a work written Against the nations, and did not 
shun the ignominy of the cross. He addressed another book also to the successors of this Antoninus, 
Marcus Antoninus Verus and Lucius Aurelius Commodus. Another volume of his Against the nations, is 
also extant, where he discusses the nature of demons, and a fourth against the nations which he entitled, 
Refutation and yet another On the sovereignty of God, and another book which he entitled, Psaltes, and 
another On the Soul, the Dialogue against the Jews, which he held against Trypho, the leader of the Jews, 
and also notable volumes Against Marcion, which Irenaeus also mentions in the fourth book Against 
heresies, also another book Against all heresies which he mentions in the Apology which is addressed to 
Antoninus Pius. He, when he had held diatribas in the city of Rome, and had convicted Crescens the cynic, 
who said many blasphemous things against the Christians, of gluttony and fear of death, and had proved 
him devoted to luxury and lusts, at last, accused of being a Christian, through the efforts and wiles of 
Crescens, he shed his blood for Christ. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Melito of Asia, bishop of Sardis, addressed a book to the emperor Marcus Antoninus Verus, a disciple of 
Fronto the orator, in behalf of the Christian doctrine. He wrote other things also, among which are the 
following: On the passover, two books, one book On the lives of the prophets, one book On the church, one 
book On the Lord’s day, one book On faith, one book On the psalms (?) one On the senses, one On the soul 
and body, one On baptism, one On truth, one On the generation of Christ, On His prophecy one On 
hospitality and another which is called the Key—one On the devil, one On the Apocalypse of John, one On 
the corporeality of God, and six books of Eclogues. Of his fine oratorical genius, Tertullian, in the seven 
books which he wrote against the church on behalf of Montanus, satirically says that he was considered a 
prophet by many of us. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Theophilus, sixth bishop of the church of Antioch, in the reign of the emperor Marcus Antoninus Verus 
composed a book Against Marcion, which is still extant, also three volumes To Autolycus and one Against 
the heresy of Hermogenes and other short and elegant treatises, well fitted for the edification of the 
church. I have read, under his name, commentaries On the Gospel and On the proverbs of Solomon which 
do not appear to me to correspond in style and language with the elegance and expressiveness of the 
above works. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Apollinaris, bishop of Hierapolis in Asia, flourished in the reign of Marcus Antoninus Verus, to whom he 
addressed a notable volume in behalf of the faith of the Christians. There are extant also five other books 
of his Against the Nations, two On truth andAgainst the Cataphrygians written at the time when Montanus 
was making a beginning with Prisca and Maximilla. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


Dionysius, bishop of the church of Corinth, was of so great eloquence and industry that he taught not only 
the people of his own city and province but also those of other provinces and cities by his letters. Of these 
one is To the Lacedaemonians, another To the Athenians, a third To the Nicomedians, a fourth To the 
Cretans, a fifth To the church at Amastrina and to the other churches of Pontus, a sixth To the Gnosians 
and to Pinytus bishop of the same city, a seventh To the Romans, addressed to Soter their bishop, an 
eighth To Chrysophora a holy woman. He flourished in the reign of Marcus Antoninus Verus and Lucius 
Aurelius Commodus. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Pinytus of Crete, bishop of the city of Gnosus, wrote to Dionysius bishop of the Corinthians, an 
exceedingly elegant letter in which he teaches that the people are not to be forever fed on milk, lest by 
chance they be overtaken by the last day while yet infants, but that they ought to be fed also on solid food, 
that they may go on to a spiritual old age. He flourished under Marcus Antoninus Verus and Lucius 
Aurelius Commodus. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Tatian who, while teaching oratory, won not a little glory in the rhetorical art, was a follower of Justin 
Martyr and was distinguished so long as he did not leave his master’s side. But afterwards, inflated by a 
swelling of eloquence, he founded a new heresy which is called that of the Encratites, the heresy which 
Severus afterwards augmented in such wise that heretics of this party are called Severians to the present 
day. Tatian wrote besides innumerable volumes, one of which, a most successful book Against the nations, 
is extant, and this is considered the most significant of all his works. He flourished in the reign of Marcus 
Antoninus Verus and Lucius Aurelius Commodus. 


CHAPTER XXX 
Philip bishop of Crete, that is of the city of Gortina, whom Dionysius mentions in the epistle which he 


wrote to the church of the same city, published a remarkable book Against Marcion and flourished in the 
time of Marcus Antoninus Verus and Lucius Aurelius Commodus. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Musanus, not inconsiderable among those who have written on ecclesiastical doctrine, in the reign of 
Marcus Antoninus Verus wrote a book to certain brethren who had turned aside from the church to the 


heresy of the Encratites. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Modestus also in the reign of Marcus Antoninus and Lucius Aurelius Commodus wrote a book Against 
Marcion which is still extant. Some other compositions pass under his name but are regarded by scholars 
as spurious. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


Bardesanes of Mesopotamia is reckoned among the distinguished men. He was at first a follower of 
Valentinus and afterwards his opponent and himself founded a new heresy. He has the reputation among 
the Syrians of having been a brilliant genius and vehement in argument. He wrote a multitude of works 
against almost all heresies which had come into existence in his time. Among these a most remarkable 
and strong work is the one which he addressed to Marcus Antoninus On fate, and many other volumes On 
persecution which his followers translated from the Syriac language into Greek. If indeed so much force 
and brilliancy appears in the translation, how great it must have been in the original. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


Victor, thirteenth bishop of Rome, wrote, On the Paschal Controversy and some other small works. He 
ruled the church for ten years in the reign of the Emperor Severus. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


Irenaeus, a presbyter under Pothinus the bishop who ruled the church of Lyons in Gaul, being sent to 
Rome as legate by the martyrs of this place, on account of certain ecclesiastical questions, presented to 
Bishop Eleutherius certain letters under his own name which are worthy of honour. Afterwards when 
Pothinus, nearly ninety years of age, received the crown of martyrdom for Christ, he was put in his place. 
It is certain too that he was a disciple of Polycarp, the priest and martyr, whom we mentioned above. He 
wrote five books Against heresies and a short volume, Against the nations and another On discipline, a 
letter to Marcianus his brother On apostolical preaching, a book of Various treatises; also to Blastus, On 
schism, to Florinus On monarchy or That God is not the author of evil, also an excellent Commentary on 
the Ogdoad at the end of which indicating that he was near the apostolic period he wrote “I adjure thee 
whosoever shall transcribe this book, by our Lord Jesus Christ and by his glorious advent at which He 
shall judge the quick and the dead, that you diligently compare, after you have transcribed, and amend it 
according to the copy from which you have transcribed it and also that you shall similarly transcribe this 
adjuration as you find it in your pattern.” Other works of his are in circulation to wit: to Victor the Roman 
bishop On the Paschal controversy in which he warns him not lightly to break the unity of the fraternity, if 
indeed Victor believed that the many bishops of Asia and the East, who with the Jews celebrated the 
passover, on the fourteenth day of the new moon, were to be condemned. But even those who differed 
from them did not support Victor in his opinion. He flourished chiefly in the reign of the Emperor 
Commodus, who succeeded Marcus Antoninus Verus in power. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Pantaenus, a philosopher of the stoic school, according to some old Alexandrian custom, where, from the 
time of Mark the evangelist the ecclesiastics were always doctors, was of so great prudence and erudition 
both in scripture and secular literature that, on the request of the legates of that nation, he was sent to 
India by Demetrius bishop of Alexandria, where he found that Bartholomew, one of the twelve apostles, 
had preached the advent of the Lord Jesus according to the gospel of Matthew, and on his return to 
Alexandria he brought this with him written in Hebrew characters. Many of his commentaries on Holy 
Scripture are indeed extant, but his living voice was of still greater benefit to the churches. He taught in 
the reigns of the emperor Severus and Antoninus surnamed Caracalla. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


Rhodo, a native of Asia, instructed in the Scriptures at Rome by Tatian whom we mentioned above, 
published many things especially a work Against Marcion in which he tells how the Marcionites differ 
from one another as well as from the church and says that the aged Apelles, another heretic, was once 
engaged in a discussion with him, and that he, Rhodo, held Apelles up to ridicule because he declared that 
he did not know the God whom he worshipped. He mentioned in the same book, which he wrote to 
Callistion, that he had been a pupil of Tatian at Rome. He also composed elegant treatises On the six days 
of creation and a notable work against the Phrygians. He flourished in the reigns of Commodus and 
Severus. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


Clemens, presbyter of the Alexandrian church, and a pupil of the Pantaenus mentioned above, led the 
theological school at Alexandria after the death of his master and was teacher of the Catechetes. He is the 
author of notable volumes, full of eloquence and learning, both in sacred Scripture and in secular 
literature; among these are the Stromata, eight books, Hypotyposes eight books, Against the nations one 
book, On pedagogy three books, On the Passover, Disquisition on fasting and another book entitled, What 
rich man is saved? one book On Calumny, On ecclesiastical canons and against those who follow the error 
of the Jews, one book which he addressed to Alexander bishop of Jerusalem. He also mentions in his 
volumes of Stromata the work of Tatian Against the nations which we mentioned above and a 
Chronography of one Cassianus, a work which I have not been able to find. He also mentioned certain 
Jewish writers against the nations, one Aristobulus and Demetrius and Eupolemus who after the example 
of Josephus asserted the primacy of Moses and the Jewish people. There is a letter of Alexander the 
bishop of Jerusalem who afterwards ruled the church with Narcissus, on the ordination of Asclepiades the 
confessor, addressed to the Antiochians congratulating them, at the end of which he says “these writings 
honoured brethren I have sent to you by the blessed presbyter Clement, a man illustrious and approved, 
whom you also know and with whom now you will become better acquainted a man who, when he had 
come hither by the special providence of God, strengthened and enlarged the church of God.” Origen is 
known to have been his disciple. He flourished moreover during the reigns of Severus and his son 
Antoninus. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


Miltiades of whom Rhodo gives an account in the work which he wrote against Montanus, Prisca and 
Maximilla, wrote a considerable volume against these same persons, and other books Against the nations 
and the Jews and addressed an Apology to the then ruling emperors. He flourished in the reign of Marcus 
Antoninus and Commodus. 


CHAPTER XL 


Apollonius, an exceedingly talented man, wrote against Montanus, Prisca and Maximilla a notable and 
lengthy volume, in which he asserts that Montanus and his mad prophetesses died by hanging, and many 
other things, among which are the following concerning Prisca and Maximilla, “if they denied that they 
have accepted gifts, let them confess that those who do accept are not prophets and I will prove by a 
thousand witnesses that they have received gifts, for it is by other fruits that prophets are shown to be 
prophets indeed. Tell me, does a prophet dye his hair? Does a prophet stain her eyelids with antimony? Is 
a prophet adorned with fine garments and precious stones? Does a prophet play with dice and tables? 
Does he accept usury? Let them respond whether this ought to be permitted or not, it will be my task to 
prove that they do these things.” He says in the same book, that the time when he wrote the work was the 
fortieth year after the beginning of the heresy of the Cataphrygians. Tertullian added to the six volumes 
which he wrote On ecstasy against the church a seventh, directed especially against Apollonius, in which 
he attempts to defend all which Apollonius refuted. Apollonius flourished in the reigns of Commodus and 
Severus. 


CHAPTER XLI 


Serapion, ordained bishop of Antioch in the eleventh year of the emperor Commodus, wrote a letter to 
Caricus and Pontius on the heresy of Montanus, in which he said “that you may know moreover that the 
madness of this false doctrine, that is the doctrine of a new prophecy, is reprobated by all the world, I 
have sent to you the letters of the most holy Apollinaris bishop of Hierapolis in Asia.” He wrote a volume 
also to Domnus, who in time of persecution went over to the Jews, and another work on the gospel which 
passes under the name of Peter, a work to the church of the Rhosenses in Cilicia who by the reading of 
this book had turned aside to heresy. There are here and there short letters of his, harmonious in 
character with the ascetic life of their author. 


CHAPTER XLII 


Apollonius, a Roman senator under the emperor Commodus, having been denounced by a slave as a 
Christian, gained permission to give a reason for his faith and wrote a remarkable volume which he read 
in the senate, yet none the less, by the will of the senate, he was beheaded for Christ by virtue of an 
ancient law among them, that Christians who had once been brought before their judgment seat should 
not be dismissed unless they recanted. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


Theophilus, bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, the city formerly called Turris Stratonis, in the reign of the 
emperor Severus wrote, in conjunction with other bishops, a synodical letter of great utility against those 


who celebrated the passover with the Jews on the fourteenth day of the month. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


Bacchylus, bishop of Corinth, was held in renown under the same emperor Severus, and wrote, as 
representative of all the bishops who were in Achaia, an elegant work On the passover. 


CHAPTER XLV 


Polycrates bishop of the Ephesians with other bishops of Asia who in accordance with some ancient 
custom celebrated the passover with the Jews on the fourteenth of the month, wrote a synodical letter 
against Victor bishop of Rome in which he says that he follows the authority of the apostle John and of the 
ancients. From this we make the following brief quotations, “We therefore celebrate the day according to 
usage, inviolably, neither adding anything to nor taking anything from it, for in Asia lie the remains of the 
greatest saints of those who shall rise again on the day of the Lord, when he shall come in majesty from 
heaven and shall quicken all the saints, I mean Philip one of the twelve apostles who sleeps at Hierapolis 
and his two daughters who were virgins until their death and another daughter of his who died at Ephesus 
full of the Holy Spirit. And John too, who lay on Our Lord’s breast and was his high priest carrying the 
golden frontlet on his forehead, both martyr and doctor, fell asleep at Ephesus and Polycarp bishop and 
martyr died at Smyrna. Thraseas of Eumenia also, bishop and martyr, rests in the same Smyrna. What 
need is there of mentioning Sagaris, bishop and martyr, who sleeps in Laodicea and the blessed Papyrus 
and Melito, eunuch in the Holy Spirit, who, ever serving the Lord, was laid to rest in Sardis and there 
awaits his resurrection at Christ’s advent. These all observed the day of the passover on the fourteenth of 
the month, in nowise departing from the evangelical tradition and following the ecclesiastical canon. I 
also, Polycrates, the least of all your servants, according to the doctrine of my relatives which I also have 
followed (for there were seven of my relatives bishops indeed and I the eighth) have always celebrated the 
passover when the Jewish people celebrated the putting away of the leaven. And so brethren being sixty- 
five years old in the Lord and instructed by many brethren from all parts of the world, and having 
searched all the Scriptures, I will not fear those who threaten us, for my predecessors said “It is fitting to 
obey God rather than men.” I quote this to show through a small example the genius and authority of the 
man. He flourished in the reign of the emperor Severus in the same period as Narcissus of Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
Heraclitus in the reign of Commodus and Severus wrote commentaries on the Acts and Epistles. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


Maximus, under the same emperors propounded in a remarkable volume the famous questions, What is 
the origin of evil? and Whether matter is made by God. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


Candidus under the above mentioned emperors published most admirable treatises On the six days of 
creation. 


CHAPTER XLIX 

Appion under the emperor Severus likewise wrote treatises On the six days of creation. 

CHAPTER L 

Sextus in the reign of the emperor Severus wrote a book On the resurrection. 

CHAPTER LI 

Arabianus under the same emperor published certain small works relating to christian doctrine. 

CHAPTER LII 

Judas, discussed at length the seventy weeks mentioned in Daniel and wrote a Chronography of former 
times which he brought up to the tenth year of Severus. He is convicted of error in respect of this work in 


that he prophesied that the advent of Anti-Christ would be about his period, but this was because the 
greatness of the persecutions seemed to forebode the end of the world. 


CHAPTER LIII 


Tertullian the presbyter, now regarded as chief of the Latin writers after Victor and Apollonius, was from 
the city of Carthage in the province of Africa, and was the son of a proconsul or Centurion, a man of keen 
and vigorous character, he flourished chiefly in the reign of the emperor Severus and Antoninus Caracalla 
and wrote many volumes which we pass by because they are well known to most. I myself have seen a 
certain Paul an old man of Concordia, a town of Italy, who, while he himself was a very young man had 
been secretary to the blessed Cyprian who was already advanced in age. He said that he himself had seen 
how Cyprian was accustomed never to pass a day without reading Tertullian, and that he frequently said 
to him, “Give me the master,” meaning by this, Tertullian. He was presbyter of the church until middle 
life, afterwards driven by the envy and abuse of the clergy of the Roman church, he lapsed to the doctrine 
of Montanus, and mentions the new prophecy in many of his books. 


He composed, moreover, directly against the church, volumes: On modesty, On persecution, On fasts, On 
monogamy, six books On ecstasy, and a seventh which he wrote Against Apollonius. He is said to have 
lived to a decrepit old age, and to have composed many small works, which are not extant. 


CHAPTER LIV 


Origen, surnamed Adamantius, a persecution having been raised against the Christians in the tenth year 
of Severus Pertinax, and his father Leonidas having received the crown of martyrdom for Christ, was left 
at the age of about seventeen, with his six brothers and widowed mother, in poverty, for their property 
had been confiscated because of confessing Christ. When only eighteen years old, he undertook the work 
of instructing the Catechetes in the scattered churches of Alexandria. Afterwards appointed by Demetrius, 
bishop of this city, successor to the presbyter Clement, he flourished many years. When he had already 
reached middle life, on account of the churches of Achaia, which were torn with many heresies, he was 
journeying to Athens, by way of Palestine, under the authority of an ecclesiastical letter, and having been 
ordained presbyter by Theoctistus and Alexander, bishops of Caesarea and Jerusalem, he offended 
Demetrius, who was so wildly enraged at him that he wrote everywhere to injure his reputation. It is 
known that before he went to Caesarea, he had been at Rome, under bishop Zephyrinus. Immediately on 
his return to Alexandria he made Heraclas the presbyter, who continued to wear his philosopher’s garb, 
his assistant in the school for catechetes. Heraclas became bishop of the church of Alexandria, after 
Demetrius. How great the glory of Origen was, appears from the fact that Firmilianus, bishop of Caesarea, 
with all the Cappadocian bishops, sought a visit from him, and entertained him for a long while. Sometime 
afterwards, going to Palestine to visit the holy places, he came to Caesarea and was instructed at length 
by Origen in the Holy Scriptures. It appears also from the fact that he went to Antioch, on the request of 
Mammaea, mother of the Emperor Alexander, and a woman religiously disposed, and was there held in 
great honour, and sent letters to the Emperor Philip, who was the first among the Roman rulers, to 
become a christian, and to his mother, letters which are still extant. Who is there, who does not also know 
that he was so assiduous in the study of Holy Scriptures, that contrary to the spirit of his time, and of his 
people, he learned the Hebrew language, and taking the Septuagint translation, he gathered the other 
translations also in a single work, namely, that of Aquila, of Ponticus the Proselyte, and Theodotian the 
Ebonite, and Symmachus an adherent of the same sect who wrote commentaries also on the gospel 
according to Matthew, from which he tried to establish his doctrine. And besides these, a fifth, sixth, and 
seventh translation, which we also have from his library, he sought out with great diligence, and 
compared with other editions. And since I have given a list of his works, in the volumes of letters which I 
have written to Paula, in a letter which I wrote against the works of Varro, I pass this by now, not failing 
however, to make mention of his immortal genius, how that he understood dialectics, as well as geometry, 
arithmetic, music, grammar, and rhetoric, and taught all the schools of philosophers, in such wise that he 
had also diligent students in secular literature, and lectured to them daily, and the crowds which flocked 
to him were marvellous. These, he received in the hope that through the instrumentality of this secular 
literature, he might establish them in the faith of Christ. 


It is unnecessary to speak of the cruelty of that persecution which was raised against the Christians and 
under Decius, who was mad against the religion of Philip, whom he had slain,—the persecution in which 
Fabianus, bishop of the Roman church, perished at Rome, and Alexander and Babylas, Pontifs of the 
churches of Jerusalem and Antioch, were imprisoned for their confession of Christ. If any one wishes to 
know what was done in regard to the position of Origen, he can clearly learn, first indeed from his own 
epistles, which after the persecution, were sent to different ones, and secondly, from the sixth book of the 
church history of Eusebius of Caesarea, and from his six volumes in behalf of the same Origen. 


He lived until the time of Gallus and Volusianus, that is, until his sixty-ninth year, and died at Tyre, in 
which city he also was buried. 


CHAPTER LV 


Ammonius, a talented man of great philosophical learning, was distinguished at Alexandria, at the same 
time. Among many and distinguished monuments of his genius, is the elaborate work which he composed 
On the harmony of Moses and Jesus, and the Gospel canons, which he worked out, and which Eusebius of 
Caesarea, afterwards followed. Porphyry falsely accused him of having become a heathen again, after 


CHAPTER III 


THE PHYSICAL PHILOSOPHERS MAINTAINED THE DIVINITY OF THE ELEMENTS; THE ABSURDITY OF THE TENET 
EXPOSED 


From these developments of opinion, we see that your physical class of philosophers are driven to the 
necessity of contending that the elements are gods, since it alleges that other gods are sprung from them; 
for it is only from gods that gods could be born. Now, although we shall have to examine these other gods 
more fully in the proper place, in the mythic section of the poets, yet, inasmuch as we must meanwhile 
treat of them in their connection with the present class, we shall probably even from their present class, 
when once we turn to the gods themselves, succeed in showing that they can by no means appear to be 
gods who are said to be sprung from the elements; so that we have at once a presumption that the 
elements are not gods, since they which are born of the elements are not gods. In like manner, whilst we 
show that the elements are not gods, we shall, according to the law of natural relationship, get a 
presumptive argument that they cannot rightly be maintained to be gods whose parents (in this case the 
elements) are not gods. It is a settled point that a god is born of a god, and that what lacks divinity is born 
of what is not divine. Now, so far as the world of which your philosophers treat (for I apply this term to the 
universe in the most comprehensive sense ) contains the elements, ministering to them as its component 
parts (for whatever its own condition may be, the same of course will be that of its elements and 
constituent portions), it must needs have been formed either by some being, according to the enlightened 
view of Plato, or else by none, according to the harsh opinion of Epicurus; and since it was formed, by 
having a beginning, it must also have an end. That, therefore, which at one time before its beginning had 
no existence, and will by and by after its end cease to have an existence, cannot of course, by any 
possibility, seem to be a god, wanting as it does that essential character of divinity, eternity, which is 
reckoned to be without beginning, and without end. If, however, it is in no wise formed, and therefore 
ought to be accounted divine—since, as divine, it is subject neither to a beginning nor an end of itself— 
how is it that some assign generation to the elements, which they hold to be gods, when the Stoics deny 
that anything can be born of a god? Likewise, how is it that they wish those beings, whom they suppose to 
be born of the elements, to be regarded as gods, when they deny that a god can be born? Now, what must 
hold good of the universe will have to be predicated of the elements, I mean of heaven, and of earth, and 
of the stars, and of fire, which Varro has vainly proposed that you should believe to be gods, and the 
parents of gods, contrary to that generation and nativity which he had declared to be impossible in a god. 
Now this same Varro had shown that the earth and the stars were animated. But if this be the case, they 
must needs be also mortal, according to the condition of animated nature; for although the soul is 
evidently immortal, this attribute is limited to it alone: it is not extended to that with which it is 
associated, that is, the body. Nobody, however, will deny that the elements have body, since we both touch 
them and are touched by them, and we see certain bodies fall down from them. If, therefore, they are 
animated, laying aside the principle of a soul, as befits their condition as bodies, they are mortal—of 
course not immortal. And yet whence is it that the elements appear to Varro to be animated? Because, 
forsooth, the elements have motion. And then, in order to anticipate what may be objected on the other 
side, that many things else have motion—as wheels, as carriages, as several other machines—he 
volunteers the statement that he believes only such things to be animated as move of themselves, without 
any apparent mover or impeller from without, like the apparent mover of the wheel, or propeller of the 
carriage, or director of the machine. If, then, they are not animated, they have no motion of themselves. 
Now, when he thus alleges a power which is not apparent, he points to what it was his duty to seek after, 
even the creator and controller of the motion; for it does not at once follow that, because we do not see a 
thing, we believe that it does not exist. Rather, it is necessary the more profoundly to investigate what one 
does not see, in order the better to understand the character of that which is apparent. Besides if (you 
admit) only the existence of those things which appear and are supposed to exist simply because they 
appear, how is it that you also admit them to be gods which do not appear? If, moreover, those things 
seem to have existence which have none, why may they not have existence also which do not seem to have 
it? Such, for instance, as the Mover of the heavenly beings. Granted, then, that things are animated 
because they move of themselves, and that they move of themselves when they are not moved by another: 
still it does not follow that they must straightway be gods, because they are animated, nor even because 
they move of themselves; else what is to prevent all animals whatever being accounted gods, moving as 
they do of themselves? This, to be sure, is allowed to the Egyptians, but their superstitious vanity has 
another basis. 


CHAPTER IV 


WRONG DERIVATION OF THE WORD THEOS. THE NAME INDICATIVE OF THE TRUE DEITY. GOD WITHOUT SHAPE 
AND IMMATERIAL. ANECDOTE OF THALES 


Some affirm that the gods (i.e. theoi) were so called because the verbs theein and seisthai signify to run 
and to be moved. This term, then, is not indicative of any majesty, for it is derived from running and 
motion, not from any dominion of godhead. But inasmuch as the Supreme God whom we worship is also 
designated Theos, without however the appearance of any course or motion in Him, because He is not 
visible to any one, it is clear that that word must have had some other derivation, and that the property of 
divinity, innate in Himself, must have been discovered. Dismissing, then, that ingenious interpretation, it 


being a Christian, but it is certain that he continued a Christian until the very end of his life. 


CHAPTER LVI 


Ambrosius, at first a Marcionite but afterwards set right by Origen, was deacon in the church, and 
gloriously distinguished as confessor of the Lord. To him, together with Protoctetus the presbyter, the 
book of Origen, On martyrdom was written. Aided by his industry, funds, and perseverance, Origen 
dictated a great number of volumes. He himself, as befits a man of noble nature, was of no mean literary 
talent, as his letters to Origen indicate. He died moreover, before the death of Origen, and is condemned 
by many, in that being a man of wealth, he did not at death, remember in his will, his old and needy friend. 


CHAPTER LVII 


Trypho, pupil of Origen, to whom some of his extant letters are addressed, was very learned in the 
Scriptures, and this many of his works show here and there, but especially the book which he composed 
On the red heifer in Deuteronomy, and On the halves, which with the pigeon and the turtledoves were 
offered by Abraham as recorded in Genesis. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


Minucius Felix, a distinguished advocate of Rome, wrote a dialogue representing a discussion between a 
Christian and a Gentile, which is entitled Octavius, and still another work passes current in his name, On 
fate, or Against the mathematicians, but this although it is the work of a talented man, does not seem to 
me to correspond in style with the above mentioned work. Lactantius also mentions this Minucius in his 
works. 


CHAPTER LIX 


Gaius, bishop of Rome, in the time of Zephyrinus, that is, in the reign of Antoninus, the son of Severus, 
delivered a very notable disputation Against Proculus, the follower of Montanus, convicting him of 
temerity in his defence of the new prophecy, and in the same volume also enumerating only thirteen 
epistles of Paul, says that the fourteenth, which is now called, To the Hebrews, is not by him, and is not 
considered among the Romans to the present day as being by the apostle Paul. 


CHAPTER LX 


Beryllus, bishop of Bostra in Arabia, after he had ruled the church gloriously for a little while, finally 
lapsed into the heresy which denies that Christ existed before the incarnation. Set right by Origen, he 
wrote various short works, especially letters, in which he thanks Origen. The letters of Origen to him, are 
also extant, and a dialogue between Origen and Beryllus as well, in which heresies are discussed. He was 
distinguished during the reign of Alexander, son of Mammaea, and Maximinus and Gordianus, who 
succeeded him in power. 


CHAPTER LXI 


Hippolytus, bishop of some church (the name of the city I have not been able to learn) wrote A reckoning 
of the Paschal feast and chronological tables which he worked out up to the first year of the Emperor 
Alexander. He also discussed the cycle of sixteen years, which the Greeks called ekkaidekaeterida and 
gave the cue to Eusebius, who composed on the same Paschal feast a cycle of nineteen years, that is 
enneakaidekaeterida. He wrote some commentaries on the Scriptures, among which are the following: On 
the six days of creation, On Exodus, On the Song of Songs, On Genesis, On Zechariah, On the Psalms, On 
Isaiah, On Daniel, On the Apocalypse, On the Proverbs, On Ecclesiastes, On Saul, On the Pythonissa, On 
the Antichrist, On the resurrection, Against Marcion, On the Passover, Against all heresies, and an 
exhortation On the praise of our Lord and Saviour, in which he indicates that he is speaking in the church 
in the presence of Origen. Ambrosius, who we have said was converted by Origen from the heresy of 
Marcion, to the true faith, urged Origen to write, in emulation of Hyppolytus, commentaries on the 
Scriptures, offering him seven, and even more secretaries, and their expenses, and an equal number of 
copyists, and what is still more, with incredible zeal, daily exacting work from him, on which account 
Origen, in one of his epistles, calls him his “Taskmaster.” 


CHAPTER LXII 


Alexander, bishop of Cappadocia, desiring to visit the Holy Land, came to Jerusalem, at the time when 
Narcissus, bishop of this city, already an old man, ruled the church. It was revealed to Narcissus and many 
of his clergy, that on the morning of the next day, a bishop would enter the city, who should be assistant on 
the sacerdotal throne. And so it came to pass, as it was predicted, and all the bishops of Palestine being 


gathered together, Narcissus himself being especially urgent, Alexander took with him the helm of the 
church of Jerusalem. At the end of one of his epistles, written to the Antinoites On the peace of the 
church, he says “Narcissus, who held the bishopric here before me, and now with me exercises his office 
by his prayers, being about a hundred and sixteen years old, salutes you, and with me begs you to become 
of one mind.” He wrote another also To the Antiocheans, by the hand of Clement, the presbyter of 
Alexandria, of whom we spoke above, another also To Origen, and In behalf of Origen against Demetrius, 
called forth by the fact that, according to the testimony of Demetrius, he had made Origen presbyter. 
There are other epistles of his to different persons. In the seventh persecution under Decius, at the time 
when Babylas of Antioch was put to death, brought to Caesarea and shut up in prison, he received the 
crown of martyrdom for confessing Christ. 


CHAPTER LXIII 


Julius Africanus, whose five volumes On Chronology, are yet extant, in the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, who succeeded Macrinus, received a commission to restore the city of Emmaus, which 
afterwards was called Nicopolis. There is an epistle of his to Origen, On the question of Susanna, where it 
is contended that this story is not contained in the Hebrew, and is not consistent with the Hebrew 
etymology in respect of the play on “prinos and prisai,” “schinos and schisai.” In reply to this, Origen 
wrote a learned epistle. There is extant another letter of his, To Aristides, in which he discusses at length 
the discrepancies, which appear in the genealogy of our Saviour, as recorded by Matthew and Luke. 


CHAPTER LXIV 


Geminus, presbyter of the church at Antioch, composed a few monuments of his genius, flourishing in the 
time of the Emperor Alexander and Zebennus, bishop of his city, especially at the time at which Heraclas 
was ordained Pontiff of the church at Alexandria. 


CHAPTER LXV 


Theodorus, afterwards called Gregory, bishop of Neocaesarea in Pontus, while yet a very young man, in 
company with his brother Athenodorus, went from Cappadocia to Berytus, and thence to Caesarea in 
Palestine, to study Greek and Latin literature. When Origen had seen the remarkable natural ability of 
these men, he urged them to study philosophy, in the teaching of which he gradually introduced the 
matter of faith in Christ, and made them also his followers. So, instructed by him for five years, they were 
sent back by him to their mother. Theodorus, on his departure, wrote a panegyric of thanks to Origen, and 
delivered it before a large assembly, Origen himself being present. This panegyric is extant at the present 
day. 


He wrote also a short, but very valuable, paraphrase On Ecclesiastes, and current report speaks of other 
epistles of his, but more especially of the signs and wonders, which as bishop, he performed to the great 
glory of the churches. 


CHAPTER LXVI 


Cornelius, bishop of Rome, to whom eight letters of Cyprian are extant, wrote a letter to Fabius, bishop of 
the church at Antioch, On the Roman, Italian, and African councils, and another On Novatian and those 
who had fallen from the faith, a third On the acts of the council, and a fourth very prolix one to the same 
Fabius, containing the causes of the Novatian heresy and an anathema of it. He ruled the church for two 
years under Gallus and Volusianus. He received the crown of martyrdom for Christ, and was succeeded by 
Lucius. 


CHAPTER LXVII 


Cyprian of Africa, at first was famous as a teacher of rhetoric, and afterwards on the persuasion of the 
presbyter Caecilius, from whom he received his surname, he became a Christian, and gave all his 
substance to the poor. Not long after he was inducted into the presbytery, and was also made bishop of 
Carthage. It is unnecessary to make a catalogue of the works of his genius, since they are more 
conspicuous than the sun. 


He was put to death under the Emperors Valerian and Gallienus, in the eighth persecution, on the same 
day that Cornelius was put to death at Rome, but not in the same year. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 


Pontius, deacon of Cyprian, sharing his exile until the day of his death, left a notable volume On the life 
and death of Cyprian. 


CHAPTER LXIX 


Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, as presbyter had charge of the catechetical school under Heraclas, and 
was the most distinguished pupil of Origen. Consenting to the doctrine of Cyprian and the African synod, 
on the rebaptizing of heretics, he sent many letters to different people, which are yet extant; He wrote 
one to Fabius, bishop of the church at Antioch, On penitence, another To the Romans, by the hand of 
Hippolytus, two letters To Xystus, who had succeeded Stephen, two also To Philemon and Dionysius, 
presbyters of the church at Rome, and another To the same Dionysius, afterwards bishop of Rome; and To 
Novatian, treating of their claim that Novatian had been ordained bishop of Rome, against his will. The 
beginning of this epistle is as follows: “Dionysius to Novatian, his brother greeting. If you have been 
ordained unwillingly, as you say, you will prove it, when you shall willingly retire.” 


There is another epistle of his also To Dionysius and Didymus, and many Festal epistles on the passover, 
written in a declamatory style, also one to the church of Alexandria On exile, one To Hierax, bishop in 
Egypt, and yet others On mortality, On the Sabbath, andOn the gymnasium, also one To Hermammon and 
others On the persecution of Decius, and two books Against Nepos the bishop, who asserted in his 
writings a thousand years reign in the body. Among other things he diligently discussed the Apocalypse of 
John, and wrote Against Sabellius and To Ammon, bishop of Bernice, and To Telesphorus, also To 
Euphranor, also four books To Dionysius, bishop of Rome, to the Laodiceans On penitence, to Origen On 
martyrdom, to the Armenians On penitence, also On the order of transgression, to Timothy On nature, to 
Euphranor On temptation, many letters also To Basilides, in one of which he asserts that he also began to 
write commentaries on Ecclesiastes. The notable epistle which he wrote against Paul of Samosata, a few 
days before his death is also current. He died in the twelfth year of Gallienus. 


CHAPTER LXx 


Novatianus, presbyter of Rome, attempted to usurp the sacerdotal chair occupied by Cornelius, and 
established the dogma of the Novatians, or as they are called in Greek, the Cathari, by refusing to receive 
penitent apostates. Novatus, author of this doctrine, was a presbyter of Cyprian. He wrote, On the 
passover, On the Sabbath, On circumcision, On the priesthood, On prayer, On the food of the Jews, On 
zeal, On Attalus, and many others, especially, a great volume On the Trinity, a sort of epitome of the work 
of Tertullian, which many mistakenly ascribe to Cyprian. 


CHAPTER LXXxI 


Malchion, the highly gifted presbyter of the church at Antioch, who had most successfully taught rhetoric 
in the same city, held a discussion with Paul of Samosata, who as bishop of the church at Antioch, had 
introduced the doctrine of Artemon, and this was taken down by short hand writers. This dialogue is still 
extant, and yet another extended epistle written by him, in behalf of the council, is addressed to Dionysius 
and Maximus, bishops of Rome and Alexandria. He flourished under Claudius and Aurelianus. 


CHAPTER LXXxII 


Archelaus, bishop of Mesopotamia, composed in the Syriac language, a book of the discussion which he 
held with Manichaeus, when he came from Persia. This book, which is translated into Greek, is possessed 
by many. 


He flourished under the Emperor Probus, who succeeded Aurelianus and Tacitus. 


CHAPTER LXXxIII 


Anatolius of Alexandria, bishop of Laodicea in Syria, who flourished under the emperors Probus and 
Carus, was a man of wonderful learning in arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, grammar, rhetoric, and 
dialectic. We can get an idea of the greatness of his genius from the volume which he wrote On the 
passover and his ten books On the institutes of arithmetic. 


CHAPTER LXXIV 


Victorinus, bishop of Pettau, was not equally familiar with Latin and Greek. On this account his works 
though noble in thought, are inferior in style. They are the following: Commentaries On Genesis, On 
Exodus, On Leviticus, On Isaiah, On Ezekiel, On Habakkuk, On Ecclesiastes, On the Song of Songs, On the 
Apocalypse of John, Against all heresies and many others. At the last he received the crown of martyrdom. 


CHAPTER LXXV 


Pamphilus the presbyter, patron of Eusebius bishop of Caesarea, was so inflamed with love of sacred 
literature, that he transcribed the greater part of the works of Origen with his own hand and these are 


still preserved in the library at Caesarea. I have twenty-five volumes of Commentaries of Origen, written 
in his hand, On the twelve prophets which I hug and guard with such joy, that I deem myself to have the 
wealth of Croesus. And if it is such joy to have one epistle of a martyr how much more to have so many 
thousand lines which seem to me to be traced in his blood. He wrote an Apology for Origen before 
Eusebius had written his and was put to death at Caesarea in Palestine in the persecution of Maximinus. 


CHAPTER LXXVI 


Pierius, presbyter of the church at Alexandria in the reign of Carus and Diocletian, at the time when 
Theonas ruled as bishop in the same church, taught the people with great success and attained such 
elegance of language and published so many treatises on all sorts of subjects (which are still extant) that 
he was called Origen Junior. He was remarkable for his self-discipline, devoted to voluntary poverty, and 
thoroughly acquainted with the dialectic art. After the persecution, he passed the rest of his life at Rome. 
There is extant a long treatise of his On the prophet Hosea which from internal evidence appears to have 
been delivered on the vigil of Passover. 


CHAPTER LXXVII 


Lucianus, a man of great talent, presbyter of the church at Antioch, was so diligent in the study of the 
Scriptures, that even now certain copies of the Scriptures bear the name of Lucian. Works of his, On faith, 
and short Epistles to various people are extant. He was put to death at Nicomedia for his confession of 
Christ in the persecution of Maximinus, and was buried at Helenopolis in Bithynia. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 


Phileas a resident of that Egyptian city which is called Thmuis, of noble family, and no small wealth, 
having become bishop, composed a finely written work in praise of martyrs and arguing against the judge 
who tried to compel him to offer sacrifices, was beheaded for Christ during the same persecution in which 
Lucianus was put to death at Nicomedia. 


CHAPTER LXXIX 


Arnobius was a most successful teacher of rhetoric at Sicca in Africa during the reign of Diocletian, and 
wrote volumes Against the nations which may be found everywhere. 


CHAPTER LXXX 


Firmianus, known also as Lactantius, a disciple of Arnobius, during the reign of Diocletian summoned to 
Nicomedia with Flavius the Grammarian whose poem On medicine is still extant, taught rhetoric there 
and on account of his lack of pupils (since it was a Greek city) he betook himself to writing. We have a 
Banquet of his which he wrote as a young man in Africa and an Itinerary of a journey from Africa to 
Nicomedia written in hexameters, and another book which is called The Grammarian and a most beautiful 
one On the wrath of God, and Divine institutes against the nations, seven books, and an Epitome of the 
same work in one volume, without a title, also two books To Asclepiades, one book On persecution, four 
books of Epistles to Probus, two books of Epistles to Severus, two books of Epistles to his pupil Demetrius 
and one book to the same On the work of God or the creation of man. In his extreme old age he was tutor 
to Crispus Caesar a son of Constantine in Gaul, the same one who was afterwards put to death by his 
father. 


CHAPTER LXxxI 


Eusebius bishop of Caesarea in Palestine was diligent in the study of Divine Scriptures and with 
Pamphilus the martyr a most diligent investigator of the Holy Bible. He published a great number of 
volumes among which are the following: Demonstrations of the Gospel twenty books, Preparations for the 
Gospel fifteen books, Theophany five books, Church history ten books, Chronicle of Universal history and 
an Epitome of this last. Also On discrepancies between the Gospels, On Isaiah, ten books, also Against 
Porphyry, who was writing at that same time in Sicily as some think, twenty-five books, also one book of 
Topics, six books of Apology for Origen, three books On the life of Pamphilus, other brief works On the 
martyrs, exceedingly learned Commentaries on one hundred and fifty Psalms, and many others. He 
flourished chiefly in the reigns of Constantine the Great and Constantius. His surname Pamphilus arose 
from his friendship for Pamphilus the martyr. 


CHAPTER LXXXxII 


Reticius bishop of Autun, among the Aedui, had a great reputation in Gaul in the reign of Constantine. I 
have read his commentaries On the Song of Songs and another great volume Against Novatian but 


besides these, I have found no works of his. 


CHAPTER LXXXxII 


Methodius, bishop of Olympus in Lycia and afterwards of Tyre, composed books Against Porphyry written 
in polished and logical style also a Banquet of the ten virgins, an excellent work On the resurrection, 
against Origen and On the Pythonissa and On free will, also against Origen. He also wrote commentaries 
On Genesis and On the Song of Songs and many others which are widely read. At the end of the recent 
persecution or, as others affirm, in the reign of Decius and Valerianus, he was crowned with martyrdom at 
Chalcis in Greece. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV 


Juvencus, a Spaniard of noble family and presbyter, translating the four gospels almost verbally in 
hexameter verses, composed four books. He wrote some other things in the same metre relating to the 
order of the sacraments. He flourished in the reign of Constantinus. 


CHAPTER LXXXV 


Eustathius, a Pamphilian from Side, bishop first of Beroea in Syria and then of Antioch, ruled the church 
and, composing many things against the doctrine of the Arians, was driven into exile under the emperor 
Constantius into Trajanopolis in Thrace where he is until this day. Works of his are extant On the soul, On 
ventriloquism Against Origen and Letters too numerous to mention. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI 


Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra, flourished in the reign of Constantinus and Constantius and wrote many 
volumes of various Propositions and especially against the Arians. Works of Asterius and Apollinarius 
against him are current, which accuse him of Sabellianism. Hilary too, in the seventh book of his work 
Against the Arians, mentions him as a heretic, but he defends himself against the charge through the fact 
that Julius and Athanasius bishops of Rome and Alexandria communed with him. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII 


Athanasius bishop of Alexandria, hard pressed by the wiles of the Arians, fled to Constans emperor of 
Gaul. Returning thence with letters and, after the death of the emperor, again taking refuge in flight, he 
kept in hiding until the accession of Jovian, when he returned to the church and died in the reign of 
Valens. Various works by him are in circulation; two books Against the nations, one Against Valens and 
Ursacius, On virginity, very many On the persecutions of the Arians, also On the titles of the Psalms and 
Life of Anthony the monk, also Festal epistles and other works too numerous to mention. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII 


Anthony the monk, whose life Athanasius bishop of Alexandria wrote a long work upon, sent seven letters 
in Coptic to various monasteries, letters truly apostolic in idea and language, and which have been 
translated into Greek. The chief of these is To the Arsenoites. He flourished during the reign of 
Constantinus and his sons. 


CHAPTER LXXXIX 


Basil bishop of Ancyra, [a doctor of] medicine, wrote a book Against Marcellus and on virginity and some 
other things—and in the reign of Constantius was, with Eustathius of Sebaste, primate of Macedonia. 


CHAPTER XC 


Theodorus, bishop of Heraclea in Thrace, published in the reign of the emperor Constantius 
commentaries On Matthew and John, On the Epistles and On the Psalter. These are written in a polished 
and clear style and show an excellent historical sense. 


CHAPTER XCI 


Eusebius of Emesa, who had fine rhetorical talent, composed innumerable works suited to win popular 
applause and writing historically he is most diligently read by those who practise public speaking. Among 
these the chief are, Against Jews, Gentiles and Novatians and Homilies on the Gospels, brief but 
numerous. He flourished in the reign of the emperor Constantius in whose reign he died, and was buried 
at Antioch. 


CHAPTER XCII 


Triphylius, bishop of Ledra or Leucotheon, in Cyprus, was the most eloquent man of his age, and was 
distinguished during the reign of Constantius. I have read his Commentary on the Song of Songs. He is 
said to have written many other works, none of which have come to our hand. 


CHAPTER XCIII 


Donatus, from whom the Donatians arose in Africa in the reigns of the emperors Constantinus and 
Constantius, asserted that the scriptures were given up to the heathen by the orthodox during the 
persecution, and deceived almost all Africa, and especially Numidia by his persuasiveness. Many of his 
works, which relate to his heresy, are extant, including On the Holy Spirit, a work which is Arian in 
doctrine. 


CHAPTER XCIV 


Asterius, a philosopher of the Arian party, wrote, during the reign of Constantius, commentaries On the 
Epistle to the Romans, On the Gospels and On the Psalms, also many other works which are diligently 
read by those of his party. 


CHAPTER XCV 


Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, was sent by Liberius the bishop, with Pancratius and Hilary, clergy of the 
Roman church, to the emperor Constantius, as legates for the faith. When he would not condemn the 
Nicene faith as represented by Athanasius, sent again to Palestine, with wonderful constancy and 
willingness to meet martyrdom, he wrote a book against the emperor Constantius and sent it to be read 
by him, and not long after he returned to Cagliari in the reign of the emperor Julian and died in the reign 
of Valentinian. 


CHAPTER XCVI 


Eusebius, a native of Sardinia, at first a lector at Rome and afterwards bishop of Vercelli, sent by the 
emperor Constantius to Scythopolis, and afterwards to Cappadocia, on account of his confession of the 
faith, returned to the church under the emperor Julian and published the Commentaries of Eusebius of 
Caesarea on the Psalms, which he had translated from Greek into Latin, and died during the reign of 
Valentian and Valens. 


CHAPTER XCVII 


Fortunatianus, an African by birth, bishop of Aquilia during the reign of Constantius, composed brief 
Commentaries on the gospels arranged by chapters, written in a rustic style, and is held in detestation 
because, when Liberius bishop of Rome was driven into exile for the faith, he was induced by the urgency 
of Fortunatianus to subscribe to heresy. 


CHAPTER XCVIII 


Acacius, who, because he was blind in one eye, they nicknamed “the one-eyed,” bishop of the church of 
Caesarea in Palestine, wrote seventeen volumes On Ecclesiastes and six of Miscellaneous questions, and 
many treatises besides on various subjects. He was so influential in the reign of the emperor Constantius 
that he made Felix bishop of Rome in the place of Liberius. 


CHAPTER XCIX 


Serapion, bishop of Thmuis, who on account of his cultivated genius was found worthy of the surname of 
Scholasticus, was the intimate friend of Anthony the monk, and published an excellent book Against the 
Manichaeans, also another On the titles of the Psalms, and valuable Epistles to different people. In the 
reign of the emperor Constantius he was renowned as a confessor. 


CHAPTER C 


Hilary, a bishop of Poitiers in Aquitania, was a member of the party of Saturninus bishop of Arles. 
Banished into Phrygia by the Synod of Beziers he composed twelve books Against the Arians and another 
book On Councils written to the Gallican bishops, and Commentaries on the Psalms that is on the first and 
second, from the fifty-first to the sixty-second, and from the one hundred and eighteenth to the end of the 
book. In this work he imitated Origen, but added also some original matter. There is a little book of his To 
Constantius which he presented to the emperor while he was living in Constantinople, and another On 


Constantius which he wrote after his death and a book Against Valens and Ursacius, containing a history 
of the Ariminian and Selucian Councils and To Sallust the prefect orAgainst Dioscurus, also a book of 
Hymns and mysteries, a commentary On Matthew and treatises On Job, which he translated freely from 
the Greek of Origen, and another elegant little work Against Auxentius andEpistles to different persons. 
They say he has written On the Song of Songs but this work is not known to us. He died at Poictiers 
during the reign of Valentinianus and Valens. 


CHAPTER CI 


Victorinus, an African by birth, taught rhetoric at Rome under the emperor Constantius and in extreme 
old age, yielding himself to faith in Christ wrote books against Arius, written in dialectic style and very 
obscure language, books which can only be understood by the learned. He also wrote Commentaries on 
the Epistles. 


CHAPTER CII 


Titus bishop of Bostra, in the reign of the emperors Julian and Jovinian wrote vigorous works against the 
Manichaeans and some other things. He died under Valens. 


CHAPTER CIII 


Damasus, bishop of Rome, had a fine talent for making verses and published many brief works in heroic 
metre. He died in the reign of the Emperor Theodosius at the age of almost eighty. 


CHAPTER CIV 


Apollinarus, bishop of Laodicea, in Syria, the son of a presbyter, applied himself in his youth to the 
diligent study of grammar, and afterwards, writing innumerable volumes on the Holy Scriptures, died in 
the reign of the Emperor Theodosius. There are extant thirty books by him Against Porphyry, which are 
generally considered as among the best of his works. 


CHAPTER CV 


Gregory, bishop of Elvira, in Baetica, writing even to extreme old age, composed various treatises in 
mediocre language, and an elegant work On Faith. He is said to be still living. 


CHAPTER CVI 


Pacianus, bishop of Barcelona, in the Pyrenees Mountains, a man of chaste eloquence, and as 
distinguished by his life as by his speech, wrote various short works, among which are The Deer, and 
Against the Novatians, and died in the reign of Emperor Theodosian, in extreme old age. 


CHAPTER CVII 


Photinus, of Gallograecia, a disciple of Marcellus, and ordained bishop of Sirmium, attempted to introduce 
the Ebionite heresy, and afterwards having been expelled from the church by the Emperor Valentinianus, 
wrote many volumes, among which the most distinguished are Against the nations, and To Valentinianus. 


CHAPTER CVIII 


Phoebadius, bishop of Agen, in Gaul, published a book Against the Arians. There are said to be other 
works by him, which I have not yet read. He is still living, infirm with age. 


CHAPTER CIX 


Didymus, of Alexandria, becoming blind while very young, and therefore ignorant of the rudiments of 
learning, displayed such a miracle of intelligence as to learn perfectly dialectics and even geometry, 
sciences which especially require sight. He wrote many admirable works: Commentaries on all the 
Psalms, Commentaries on the Gospels of Matthew and John, On the doctrines, also two books Against the 
Arians, and one book On the Holy Spirit, which I translated in Latin, eighteen volumes On Isaiah, three 
books of commentaries On Hosea, addressed to me, and five books On Zechariah, written at my request, 
also commentaries On Job, and many other things, to give an account of which would be a work of itself. 
He is still living, and has already passed his eighty-third year. 


CHAPTER CX 


Optatus the African, bishop of Milevis, during the reign of the Emperors Valentinianus and Valens, wrote 
in behalf of the Catholic party six books against the calumny of the Donatian party, in which he asserts 
that the crime of the Donatists is falsely charged upon the catholic party. 


CHAPTER CXI 


Acilius Severus of Spain, of the family of that Severus to whom Lactantius’ two books of Epistles are 
addressed, composed a volume of mingled poetry and prose which is a sort of guide book to his whole life. 
This he called Calamity or Trial. He died in the reign of Valentinianus. 


CHAPTER CXII 


Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem often expelled by the church, and at last received, held the episcopate for eight 
consecutive years, in the reign of Theodosius. Certain Catachetical lectures of his, composed while he was 
a young man, are extant. 


CHAPTER CXIII 


Euzoius, as a young man, together with Gregory, bishop of Nazianzan, was educated by Thespesius the 
rhetorician at Caesarea, and afterwards when bishop of the same city, with great pains attempted to 
restore the library, collected by Origen and Pamphilus, which had already suffered injury. At last, in the 
reign of the Emperor Theodosian, he was expelled from the church. Many and various treatises of his are 
in circulation, and one may easily become acquainted with them. 


CHAPTER CXIV 


Epiphanius, bishop of Salamina in Cyprus, wrote books Against all heresies and many others which are 
eagerly read by the learned, on account of their subject matter, and also by the plain people, on account of 
their language. He is still living, and in his extreme old age composes various brief works. 


CHAPTER CXV 


Ephraim, deacon of the church at Edessa, composed many works in the Syriac language, and became so 
distinguished that his writings are repeated publicly in some churches, after the reading of the Scriptures. 


I once read in Greek a volume by him On the Holy Spirit, which some one had translated from the Syriac, 
and recognized even in translation, the incisive power of lofty genius. He died in the reign of Valens. 


CHAPTER CXVI 


Basil, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, the city formerly called Mazaca, composed admirable carefully 
written books Against Eunomius, a volume On the Holy Spirit, and nine homilies On the six days of 
creation, also a work On asceticism and short treatises on various subjects. He died in the reign of 
Gratianus. 


CHAPTER CXVII 


Gregory, bishop of Nazianzen, a most eloquent man, and my instructor in the Scriptures, composed works, 
amounting in all to thirty thousand lines, among which are On the death of his brother Caesarius, On 
charity, In praise of the Maccabees, In praise of Cyprian, In praise of Athanasius, In praise of Maximus the 
philosopher after he had returned from exile. This latter however, some superscribe with the pseudonym 
of Herona, since there is another work by Gregory, upbraiding this same Maximus, as if one might not 
praise and upbraid the same person at one time or another as the occasion may demand. Other works of 
his are a book in hexameter, containing, A discussion between virginity and marriage, two books Against 
Eunomius, one book On the Holy Spirit, and one Against the Emperor Julian. He was a follower of 
Polemon in his style of speaking. Having ordained his successor in the bishopric, during his own life time, 
he retired to the country where he lived the life of a monk and died, three years or more ago, in the reign 
of Theodosius. 


CHAPTER CXVIII 
Lucius, bishop of the Arian party after Athanasius, held the bishopric of the church at Alexandria, until the 


time of the Emperor Theodosius, by whom he was deposed. Certain festal epistles of his, On the passover 
are extant, and a few short works of Miscellaneous propositions. 


CHAPTER CXIX 


Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus enjoyed a great reputation while he was still presbyter of Antioch. 
Commentaries of his On the epistles are extant, as well as many other works in the manner of Eusebius 
the great of Emesa, whose meaning he has followed, but whose eloquence he could not imitate on account 
of his ignorance of secular literature. 


CHAPTER CXX 


Eunomius, bishop of Cyzicus and member of the Arian party, fell into such open blasphemy in his heresy, 
as to proclaim publicly what the others concealed. He is said to be still living in Cappadocia, and to write 
much against the church. Replies to him have been made by Apollinarius, Didymus, Basil of Caesarea, 
Gregory Nazianzen, and Gregory of Nyssa. 


CHAPTER CXxXI 


Priscillianus, bishop of Abila, belonged to the party of Hydatius and Ithacius, and was put to death at 
Treves by the tyrant Maximus. He published many short writings, some of which have reached us. He is 
still accused by some, of being tainted with Gnosticism, that is, with the heresy of Basilides or Mark, of 
whom Irenaeus writes, while his defenders maintain that he was not at all of this way of thinking. 


CHAPTER CXXxII 
Latronianus, of Spain, a man of great learning, and in the matter of versification worthy to be compared 
with the poets of ancient time, was also put to death at Treves with Priscillianus, Felicissimus, Julianus, 


and Euchrotia, cooeriginators with him of schism. Various fruits of his genius written in different metres 
are extant. 


CHAPTER CXXIII 
Tiberianus, the Baetican, in answer to an insinuation that he shared the heresy of Priscillian, wrote an 
apology in pompous and mongrel language. But after the death of his friends, overcome by the 


tediousness of exile, he changed his mind, as it is written in Holy Scripture “the dog returned to his 
vomit,” and married a nun, a virgin dedicated to Christ. 


CHAPTER CXXIV 
Ambrose a bishop of Milan, at the present time is still writing. I withhold my judgment of him, because he 


is still alive, fearing either to praise or blame lest in the one event, I should be blamed for adulation, and 
in the other for speaking the truth. 


CHAPTER CXXV 
Evagrius, bishop of Antioch, a man of remarkably keen mind, while he was yet presbyter read me various 


treatises on various topics, which he had not yet published. He translated also the Life of the blessed 
Anthony from the Greek of Athanasius into our language. 


CHAPTER CXXVI 


Ambrose of Alexandria, pupil of Didymus, wrote a long work On doctrines against Apollinaris, and as some 
one has lately informed me, Commentaries on Job. He is still living. 


CHAPTER CXXVII 


Maximus the philosopher, born at Alexandria, ordained bishop at Constantinople and deposed, wrote a 
remarkable work On faith against the Arians and gave it to the Emperor Gratianus, at Milan. 


CHAPTER CXXVII 

Gregory bishop of Nyssa, the brother of Basil of Caesarea, a few years since read to Gregory Nazianzan 
and myself a work against Eunomius. He is said to have also written many other works, and to be still 
writing. 


CHAPTER CXXIX 


John, presbyter of the church at Antioch, a follower of Eusebius of Emesa and Diodorus, is said to have 
composed many books, but of these I have only read his On the priesthood. 


CHAPTER CXxXx 


Gelasius, bishop of Caesarea in Palestine after Euzoius, is said to write more or less in carefully polished 
style, but not to publish his works. 


CHAPTER CXXxI 


Theotimus, bishop of Tomi, in Scythia, has published brief and epigrammatical treatises, in the form of 
dialogues, and in olden style. I hear that he is now writing other works. 


CHAPTER CXXXII 


Dexter, son of Pacianus whom I mentioned above, distinguished in his generation and devoted to the 
Christian faith, has, I am told, written a Universal History, which I have not yet read. 


CHAPTER CXXXIII 


Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium, recently read to me a book On the Holy Spirit, arguing that He is God, 
that He is to be worshipped, and that He is omnipotent. 


CHAPTER CXXXIV 


Sophronius, a man of superlative learning, wrote while yet a lad, In praise of Bethlehem and recently a 
notable volume, On the overthrow of Serapis, and also to Eustachius, On virginity, and a Life of Hilarion 
the monk. He rendered short works of mine into Greek in a very finished style, the Psalter also, and the 
Prophets, which I translated from Hebrew into Latin. 


CHAPTER CXXXV 


I, Jerome, son of Eusebius, of the city of Strido, which is on the border of Dalmatia and Pannonia and was 
overthrown by the Goths, up to the present year, that is, the fourteenth of the Emperor Theodosius, have 
written the following: Life of Paul the monk, one book of Letters to different persons, an Exhortation to 
Heliodorus, Controversy of Luciferianus and Orthodoxus, Chronicle of universal history, 28 homilies of 
Origen on Jeremiah and Ezekiel, which I translated from Greek into Latin, On the Seraphim, On Osanna, 
On the prudent and the prodigal sons, On three questions of the ancient law, Homilies on the Song of 
Songs two, Against Helvidius, On the perpetual virginity of Mary, To Eustochius, On maintaining virginity, 
one book of Epistles to Marcella, a consolatory letter to Paula On the death of a daughter, three books of 
Commentaries on the epistle of Paul to the Galatians, likewise three books of Commentaries on the epistle 
to the Ephesians, On the epistle to Titus one book, On the epistle to Philemon one, Commentaries on 
Ecclesiastes, one book of Hebrew questions on Genesis, one book On places in Judea, one book of Hebrew 
names, Didymus on the Holy Spirit, which I translated into Latin one book, 39 homilies on Luke On Psalms 
10 to 16, seven books, On the captive Monk, The Life of the blessed Hilarion. I translated the New 
Testament from the Greek, and the Old Testament from the Hebrew, and how many Letters I have written 
To Paula and Eustochius I do not know, for I write daily. I wrote moreover, two books of Explanations on 
Micah, one book On Nahum, two books On Habakkuk, one On Zephaniah, one On Haggai, and many 
others On the prophets, which are not yet finished, and which I am still at work upon. 


is more likely that the gods were not called theoi from running and motion, but that the term was 
borrowed from the designation of the true God; so that you gave the name theoi to the gods, whom you 
had in like manner forged for yourselves. Now, that this is the case, a plain proof is afforded in the fact 
that you actually give the common appellation theoi to all those gods of yours, in whom there is no 
attribute of course or motion indicated. When, therefore, you call them both theoi and immoveable with 
equal readiness, there is a deviation as well from the meaning of the word as from the idea of godhead, 
which is set aside if measured by the notion of course and motion. But if that sacred name be peculiarly 
significant of deity, and be simply true and not of a forced interpretation in the case of the true God, but 
transferred in a borrowed sense to those other objects which you choose to call gods, then you ought to 
show to us that there is also a community of character between them, so that their common designation 
may rightly depend on their union of essence. But the true God, on the sole ground that He is not an 
object of sense, is incapable of being compared with those false deities which are cognizable to sight and 
sense (to sense indeed is sufficient); for this amounts to a clear statement of the difference between an 
obscure proof and a manifest one. Now, since the elements are obvious to all, (and) since God, on the 
contrary, is visible to none, how will it be in your power from that part which you have not seen to pass to 
a decision on the objects which you see? Since, therefore, you have not to combine them in your 
perception or your reason, why do you combine them in name with the purpose of combining them also in 
power? For see how even Zeno separates the matter of the world from God: he says that the latter has 
percolated through the former, like honey through the comb. God, therefore, and Matter are two words 
(and) two things. Proportioned to the difference of the words is the diversity of the things; the condition 
also of matter follows its designation. Now if matter is not God, because its very appellation teaches us so, 
how can those things which are inherent in matter—that is, the elements—be regarded as gods, since the 
component members cannot possibly be heterogeneous from the body? But what concern have I with 
physiological conceits? It were better for one’s mind to ascend above the state of the world, not to stoop 
down to uncertain speculations. Plato’s form for the world was round. Its square, angular shape, such as 
others had conceived it to be, he rounded off, I suppose, with compasses, from his labouring to have it 
believed to be simply without a beginning. Epicurus, however, who had said, “What is above us is nothing 
to us,” wished notwithstanding to have a peep at the sky, and found the sun to be a foot in diameter. Thus 
far you must confess men were niggardly in even celestial objects. In process of time their ambitious 
conceptions advanced, and so the sun too enlarged its disk. Accordingly, the Peripatetics marked it out as 
a larger world. Now, pray tell me, what wisdom is there in this hankering after conjectural speculations? 
What proof is afforded to us, notwithstanding the strong confidence of its assertions, by the useless 
affectation of a scrupulous curiosity, which is tricked out with an artful show of language? It therefore 
served Thales of Miletus quite right, when, star-gazing as he walked with all the eyes he had, he had the 
mortification of falling into a well, and was unmercifully twitted by an Egyptian, who said to him, “Is it 
because you found nothing on earth to look at, that you think you ought to confine your gaze to the sky?” 
His fall, therefore, is a figurative picture of the philosophers; of those, I mean, who persist in applying 
their studies to a vain purpose, since they indulge a stupid curiosity on natural objects, which they ought 
rather (intelligently to direct) to their Creator and Governor. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PHYSICAL THEORY CONTINUED. FURTHER REASONS ADVANCED AGAINST THE DIVINITY OF THE ELEMENTS 


Why, then, do we not resort to that far more reasonable opinion, which has clear proof of being derived 
from men’s common sense and unsophisticated deduction? Even Varro bears it in mind, when he says that 
the elements are supposed to be divine, because nothing whatever is capable, without their concurrence, 
of being produced, nourished, or applied to the sustenance of man’s life and of the earth, since not even 
our bodies and souls could have sufficed in themselves without the modification of the elements. By this it 
is that the world is made generally habitable,—a result which is harmoniously secured by the distribution 
into zones, except where human residence has been rendered impracticable by intensity of cold or heat. 
On this account, men have accounted as gods—the sun, because it imparts from itself the light of day, 
ripens the fruit with its warmth, and measures the year with its stated periods; the moon, which is at once 
the solace of the night and the controller of the months by its governance; the stars also, certain 
indications as they are of those seasons which are to be observed in the tillage of our fields; lastly, the 
very heaven also under which, and the earth over which, as well as the intermediate space within which, 
all things conspire together for the good of man. Nor is it from their beneficent influences only that a faith 
in their divinity has been deemed compatible with the elements, but from their opposite qualities also, 
such as usually happen from what one might call their wrath and anger—as thunder, and hail, and 
drought, and pestilential winds, floods also, and openings of the ground, and earthquakes: these are all 
fairly enough accounted gods, whether their nature becomes the object of reverence as being favourable, 
or of fear because terrible—the sovereign dispenser, in fact, both of help and of hurt. But in the practical 
conduct of social life, this is the way in which men act and feel: they do not show gratitude or find fault 
with the very things from which the succour or the injury proceeds, so much as with them by whose 
strength and power the operation of the things is effected. For even in your amusements you do not award 
the crown as a prize to the flute or the harp, but to the musician who manages the said flute or harp by 
the power of his delightful skill. In like manner, when one is in ill-health, you do not bestow your 
acknowledgments on the flannel wraps, or the medicines, or the poultices, but on the doctors by whose 


III. Gennadius 


Lives of Illustrious Men 


LIST OF THE AUTHORS WHOM GENNADIUS ADDED, AFTER THE DEATH OF THE BLESSED JEROME 
1. James; surnamed the Wise. 

. Julius, bishop of Rome. 

. Paulonas the presbyter. 

. Vitellius the African. 


. Macrobius the presbyter. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6. Heliodorus the presbyter. 
7. Pachomius the presbyter-monk. 
8. Theodorus, his successor. 

9. Oresiesis the monk. 

10. Macarius the monk. 

11. Evagrius the monk. 

12. Theodorus the presbyter. 

13. Prudentius. 

14. Audentius the bishop. 

15. Commodianus. 

16. Faustinus the presbyter. 

17. Rufinus the presbyter. 

18. Tichonius the African. 

19. Severus the presbyter. 

20. Antiochus the bishop. 

21. Severianus the bishop. 

22. Nicaeas the bishop. 

23. Olympius the bishop. 

24. Bachiarius. 

25. Sabbatius the bishop. 

26. Isaac. 

27. Ursinus. 

28. Another Macarius. 

29. Heliodorus the presbyter. 

30. John, bishop of Constantinople. 


31. John, another bishop. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 


Paulus the bishop. 
Helvidius. 

Theophilus the bishop. 
Eusebius the bishop. 
Vigilantius the presbyter. 
Simplicianus the bishop. 
Vigilius the bishop. 
Augustine the bishop. 
Orosius the presbyter. 
Maximus the bishop. 
Petronius the bishop. 
Pelagius the heresiarch. 


Innocentius the bishop. 


Caelestius, follower of Pelagius. 


Julianus the bishop. 
Lucianus the presbyter. 
Avitus the presbyter. 
Paulinus the bishop. 
Eutropius the presbyter. 
Another Evagrius. 
Vigilius the deacon. 
Atticus the holy bishop. 
Nestorius the heresiarch. 
Caelestinus the bishop. 
Theodorus the bishop. 
Fastidius the bishop. 
Cyrillus the bishop. 
Timotheus the bishop. 
Leporius the presbyter. 
Victorinus the rhetorician. 
Cassianus the deacon. 
Philippus the presbyter. 
Eucherius the bishop. 
Vincentius the Gaul. 
Syagrius. 

Isaac the presbyter. 


Salvianus the presbyter. 


69. Paulinus the bishop. 

70. Hilarius the bishop. 

71. Leo the bishop. 

72. Mochimus the presbyter. 
73. Timotheus the bishop. 
74. Asclepius the bishop. 

75. Peter the presbyter. 

76. Paul the presbyter. 

77. Pastor the bishop. 

78. Victor the bishop. 

79. Voconius the bishop. 

80. Musaeus the presbyter. 
81. Vincentius the presbyter. 
82. Cyrus the monk. 

83. Samuel the presbyter. 
84. Claudianus the presbyter. 
85. Prosper. 

86. Faustus the bishop. 

87. Servus Dei the bishop. 
88. Victorius. 

89. Theodoritus the bishop. 
90. Gennadius the bishop. 
91. Theodulus the presbyter. 
92. John the presbyter. 

93. Sidonius the bishop. 

94. Gelasius the bishop. 

95. Honoratus the bishop. 
96. Cerealis the bishop. 

97. Eugenius the bishop. 

98. Pomerius the bishop. 


99. Gennadius. 


CHAPTER I 


James, surnamed the Wise, was bishop of Nisibis the famous city of the Persians and one of the confessors 
under Maximinus the persecutor. He was also one of those who, in the Nicean council, by their opposition 
overthrew the Arian perversity of the Homoousia. That the blessed Jerome mentions this man in his 
Chronicle as a man of great virtues and yet does not place him in his catalogue of writers, will be easily 
explained if we note that of the three or four Syrians whom he mentions he says that he read them 
translated into the Greek. From this it is evident that, at that period, he did not know the Syriac language 
or literature and therefore he did not know a writer who had not yet been translated into another 
language. All his writings are contained in twenty-six books namely On faith, Against all heresies, On 
charity towards all, On fasting, On prayer, On particular affection towards our neighbor, On the 


resurrection, On the life after death, On humility, On penitence, On satisfaction, On virginity, On the worth 
of the soul, On circumcision, On the blessed grapes, On the saying in Isaiah, “the grape cluster shall not 
be destroyed,” That Christ is the son of God and consubstantial with the Father, On chastity, Against the 
Nations, On the construction of the tabernacle, On the conversation of the nations, On the Persian 
kingdom, On the persecution of the Christians. He composed also a Chronicle of little interest indeed to 
the Greeks, but of great reliability in that it is constructed only on the authority of the Divine Scriptures. 
It shuts the mouths of those who, on some daring guess, idly philosophize concerning the advent of 
Antichrist, or of our Lord. This man died in the time of Constantius and according to the direction of his 
father Constantine was buried within the walls of Nisibis, for the protection evidently of the city, and it 
turned out as Constantine had expected. For many years after, Julian having entered Nisibis and grudging 
either the glory of him who was buried there or the faith of Constantine, whose family he persecuted on 
account of this envy, ordered the remains of the saint to be carried out of the city, and a few months later, 
as a matter of public policy, the Emperor Jovian who succeeded Julian, gave over to the barbarians the city 
which, with the adjoining territory, is subject unto the Persian rule until this day. 


CHAPTER II 


Julius, bishop of Rome, wrote to one Dionysius a single epistle On the incarnation of Our Lord, which at 
that time was regarded as useful against those who asserted that, as by incarnation there were two 
persons in Christ, so also there were two natures, but now this too is regarded as injurious for it nourishes 
the Eutychian and Timothean heresies. 


CHAPTER III 


Paulonas, the Presbyter, disciple of the blessed deacon Ephraim a man of very energetic character and 
learned in the holy scriptures was distinguished among the doctors of the church while his master was 
still living and especially as an extemporaneous orator. After the death of his master, overcome by love of 
reputation, separating himself from the church, he wrote many things opposed to the faith. The blessed 
Ephraim when on the point of death is reported to have said to him as he stood by his side—See to it, 
Paulonas that you do not yield yourself to your own ideas, but when you shall think that you understand 
God wholly, believe that you have not known,—for he felt beforehand from the studies or the words of 
Paulonus, that he was investigating new things, and was stretching out his mind to the illimitable, whence 
also he frequently called him the new Bardesanes. 


CHAPTER IV 


Vitellius the African, defending the Donatist schism wrote Why the servants of God are hated by the 
world, in which, except in speaking of us as persecutors, he published excellent doctrine. He wrote also 
Against the nations and against us as traditors of the Holy Scriptures in times of persecution, and wrote 
much On ecclesiastical procedure. He was distinguished during the reign of Constans son of the emperor 
Constantinus. 


CHAPTER V 


Macrobius the Presbyter was likewise as I learned from the writings of Optatus, afterwards secretly 
bishop of the Donatians in Rome. He wrote, having been up to this time a presbyter in the church of God, 
a work To confessors and virgins, a work of ethics indeed, but of very necessary doctrine as well and 
fortified with sentiments well fitted for the preservation of chastity. He was distinguished first in our party 
in Africa and afterwards in his own, that is among the Donatians or Montanists at Rome. 


CHAPTER VI 


Heliodorus the Presbyter wrote a book entitled An introductory treatise on the nature of things, in which 
he showed that the beginning of things was one, that nothing was coaeval with God, that God was not the 
creator of evil, but in such wise the creator of all good, that matter, which is used for evil, was created by 
God after evil was discovered, and that nothing material whatever can be regarded as established in any 
other way than by God, and that there was no other creator than God, who, when by His foreknowledge 
He knew that nature was to be changed, warned of punishment. 


CHAPTER VII 


Pachomius the monk, a man endowed with apostolic grace both in teaching and in performing miracles, 
and founder of the Egyptian monasteries, wrote an Order of discipline suited to both classes of monks, 
which he received by angelic dictation. He wrote letters also to the associated bishops of his district, in an 
alphabet concealed by mystic sacraments so as to surpass customary human knowledge and only manifest 
to those of special grace or desert, that is To the Abbot Cornelius one, To the Abbot Syrus one, and one To 
the heads of all monasteries exhorting that, gathered together to one very ancient monastery which is 


called in the Egyptian language Bau, they should celebrate the day of the Passover together as by 
everlasting law. He urged likewise in another letter that on the day of remission, which is celebrated in 
the month of August, the chief bishops should be gathered together to one place, and wrote one other 
letter to the brethren who had been sent to work outside the monasteries. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Theodorus, successor to the grace and the headship of the above mentioned Abbot Pachomius, addressed 
to other monasteries letters written in the language of Holy Scripture, in which nevertheless he frequently 
mentions his master and teacher Pachomius and sets forth his doctrine and life as examples. This he had 
been taught he said by an Angel that he himself might teach again. He likewise exhorts them to remain by 
the purpose of their heart and desire, and to restore to harmony and unity those who, a dissension having 
arisen after the death of the Abbot, had broken the unity by separating themselves from the community. 
Three hortatory epistles of his are extant. 


CHAPTER IX 


Oresiesis the monk, the colleague of both Pachomius and Theodorus, a man learned to perfection in 
Scripture, composed a book seasoned with divine salt and formed of the essentials of all monastic 
discipline and to speak moderately, in which almost the whole Old and New Testament is found set forth in 
compact dissertations—all, at least, which relates to the special needs of monks. This he gave to his 
brethren almost on the very day of his death leaving, as it were, a legacy. 


CHAPTER X 


Macarius, the Egyptian monk, distinguished for his miracles and virtues, wrote one letter which was 
addressed to the younger men of his profession. In this he taught them that he could serve God perfectly 
who, knowing the condition of his creation, should devote himself to all labours, and by wrestling against 
every thing which is agreeable in this life, and at the same time imploring the aid of God would attain also 
to natural purity and obtain continence, as a well merited gift of nature. 


CHAPTER XI 


Evagrius the monk, the intimate disciple of the above mentioned Macarius, educated in sacred and 
profane literature and distinguished, whom the book which is called the Lives of the fathers mentions as a 
most continent and erudite man, wrote many things of use to monks among which are these: Suggestions 
against the eight principal sins. He was first to mention or among the first at least to teach these setting 
against them eight books taken from the testimony of the Holy Scriptures only, after the example of our 
Lord, who always met his tempter with quotations from Scripture, so that every suggestion, whether of 
the devil or of depraved nature had a testimony against it. This work I have, under instructions, translated 
into Latin translating with the same simplicity which I found in the Greek. He composed also a book of 
One hundred sentiments for those living simply as anchorites, arranged by chapters, and one of Fifty 
sentiments for the erudite and studious, which I first translated into Latin. The former one, translated 
before, I restored, partly by retranslating and partly by emendation, so as to represent the true meaning 
of the author, because I saw that the translation was vitiated and confused by time. He composed also a 
doctrine of the common-life suited to Cenobites and Synodites, and to the virgin consecrated to God, a 
little book suitable to her religion and sex. He published also a few collections of opinions very obscure 
and, as he himself says of them, only to be understood by the hearts of monks, and these likewise I 
published in Latin. He lived to old age, mighty in signs and miracles. 


CHAPTER XII 


Theodorus, presbyter of the church at Antioch, a cautious investigator and clever of tongue, wrote against 
the Apollinarians and Anomians On the incarnation of the Lord, fifteen books containing as many as 
fifteen thousand verses, in which he showed by the clearest reasoning and by the testimony of Scripture 
that just as the Lord Jesus had a plenitude of deity, so he had a plenitude of humanity. He taught also that 
man consists only of two substances, soul and body and that sense and spirit are not different substances, 
but inherent inborn faculties of the soul through which it is inspired and has rationality and through 
which it makes the body capable of feeling. Moreover the fourteenth book of this work treats wholly of the 
uncreated and alone incorporeal and ruling nature of the holy Trinity and of the rationality of animals 
which he explains in a devotional spirit, on the authority of Holy Scriptures. In the fifteenth volume he 
confirms and fortifies the whole body of his work by citing the traditions of the fathers. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Prudentius, a man well versed in secular literature, composed a Trocheum of selected persons from the 
whole Old and New Testament. He wrote a commentary also, after the fashion of the Greeks, On the six 


days of creation from creation of the world until the creation of the first man and his fall. He wrote also 
short books which are entitled in the Greek, Apotheosis, Psychomachia and Hamartigenia, that is On 
divinity, On spiritual conflict, On the origin of sin. He wrote also In praise of martyrs, an invitation to 
martyrdom in one book citing several as examples and another of Hymns, but specially directed Against 
Symmachus who defended idolatry, from which we learn that Palatinus was a soldier. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Audentius, bishop of Spain, wrote a book against the Manicheans, Sabellians and Arians and very 
particularly against the Photinians who are now called Bonosiacians. This book he entitled On faith 
against heretics, and in it he showed the Son to have been coeternal with the Father and that He did not 
receive the beginning of his deity from God the Father, at the time when conceived by the act of God, he 
was born of the Virgin Mary his mother in true humanity. 


CHAPTER XV 


Commodianus, while he was engaged in secular literature read also our writings and, finding opportunity, 
accepted the faith. Having become a Christian thus and wishing to offer the fruit of his studies to Christ 
the author of his salvation, he wrote, in barely tolerable semi-versified language, Against the pagans, and 
because he was very little acquainted with our literature he was better able to overthrow their [doctrine] 
than to establish ours. Whence also, contending against them concerning the divine counterpromises, he 
discoursed in a sufficiently wretched and so to speak, gross fashion, to their stupefaction and our despair. 
Following Tertullian, Lactantius and Papias as authorities he adopted and inculcated in his students good 
ethical principles and especially a voluntary love of poverty. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Faustinus the presbyter wrote to Queen Flaccilla seven books Against the Arians and Macedonians, 
arguing and convicting them by the testimonies of the very Scriptures which they used, in perverted 
meaning, for blasphemy. He wrote also a book which, together with a certain presbyter named 
Marcellinus, he addressed to the emperors Valentinianus, Theodosius and Arcadius, in defence of their 
fellow Christians. From this it appears that he acquiesced in the Luciferian schism, in that in this same 
book he blames Hilary of Poitiers and Damasus, bishop of Rome, for giving ill-advised counsel to the 
church, advising that the apostate bishops should be received into communion for the sake of restoring 
the peace. For it was as displeasing to the Luciferians to receive the bishops who in the Ariminian council 
had communed with Arius, as it was to the Novatians to receive the penitent apostates. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Rufinus, presbyter of the church at Aquileia, was not the least among the doctors of the church and had a 
fine talent for elegant translation from Greek into Latin. In this way he opened to the Latin speaking 
church the greater part of the Greek literature; translating the works of Basil of Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
Gregory Nazianzan, that most eloquent man, the Recognitions of Clement of Rome, the Church history of 
Eusebius of Caesarea in Palestine, the Sentences of Xystus, the Sentences of Evagrius and the work of 
Pamphilus Martyr Against the mathematicians. Whatever among all these which are read by the Latins 
have prefatory matter, have been translated by Rufinus, but those which are without Prologue have been 
translated by some one else who did not choose to write a prologue. Not all of Origen, however, is his 
work, for Jerome translated some which are identified by his prologue. On his own account, the same 
Rufinus, ever through the grace of God published an Exposition of the Apostles’ creed so excellent that 
other expositions are regarded as of no account in comparison. He also wrote in a threefold sense, that is, 
the historical, moral and mystical sense, on Jacob’s blessing on the patriarchs. He wrote also many 
epistles exhorting to fear of God, among which those which he addressed to Proba are preeminent. He 
added also a tenth and eleventh book to the ecclesiastical history which we have said was written by 
Eusebius and translated by him. Moreover he responded to a detractor of his works, in two volumes, 
arguing and proving that he exercised his talent with the aid of the Lord and in the sight of God, for the 
good of the church, while he, on the other hand, incited by jealousy had taken to polemics. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Tichonius, an African by nationality was, it is said, sufficiently learned in sacred literature, not wholly 
unacquainted with secular literature and zealous in ecclesiastical affairs. He wrote books On internal war 
and Expositions of various causes in which for the defence of his friends, he cites the ancient councils and 
from all of which he is recognized to have been a Donatist. He composed also eight Rules for investigating 
and ascertaining the meaning of the Scriptures, compressing them into one volume. He also expounded 
the Apocalypse of John entire, regarding nothing in it in a carnal sense, but all in a spiritual sense. In this 
exposition he maintained the angelical nature to be corporeal, moreover he doubts that there will be a 
reign of the righteous on earth for a thousand years after the resurrection, or that there will be two 


resurrections of the dead in the flesh, one of the righteous and the other of the unrighteous, but maintains 
that there will be one simultaneous resurrection of all, at which shall arise even the aborted and the 
deformed lest any living human being, however deformed, should be lost. He makes such distinction to be 
sure, between the two resurrections as to make the first, which he calls the apocalypse of the righteous, 
only to take place in the growth of the church where, justified by faith, they are raised from the dead 
bodies of their sins through baptism to the service of eternal life, but the second, the general resurrection 
of all men in the flesh. This man flourished at the same period with the above mentioned Rufinus during 
the reign of Theodosius and his sons. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Severus the presbyter, surnamed Sulpitius, of the province of Aquitania, a man distinguished by his birth, 
by his excellent literary work, by his devotion to poverty and by his humility, beloved also of the sainted 
men Martin bishop of Tours and Paulinus Nolanus, wrote small books which are far from despicable. He 
wrote to his sister many Letters exhorting to love of God and contempt of the world. These are well 
known. He wrote two to the above mentioned Paulinus Nolanus and others to others, but because, in 
some, family matters are included, they have not been collected for publication. He composed also a 
Chronicle, and wrote also to the profit of many, a Life of the holy Martin, monk and bishop, a man famous 
for signs and wonders and virtues. He also wrote a Conference between Postumianus and Gallus, in which 
he himself acted as mediator and judge of the debate. The subject matter was the manner of life of the 
oriental monks and of St. Martin—a sort of dialogue in two divisions. In the first of these he mentions a 
decree of the bishops at the synod of Alexandria in his own time to the effect that Origen is to be read, 
though cautiously, by those who are wise, for the good that is in him, and is to be rejected by the less able 
on account of the evil. In his old age, he was led astray by the Pelagians, and recognizing the guilt of 
much speaking, kept silent until his death, in order that by penitent silence he might atone for the sin 
which he had contracted by speaking. 


CHAPTER XX 


Antiochus the bishop, wrote one long volume Against avarice and he composed a homily, full of godly 
penitence and humility On the healing of the blind man whose sight was restored by the Saviour. He died 
during the reign of the emperor Arcadius. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Severianus, bishop of the church of Gabala, was learned in the Holy Scriptures and a wonderful preacher 
of homilies. On this account he was frequently summoned by the bishop John and the emperor Arcadius to 
preach a sermon at Constantinople. I have read his Exposition of the epistle to the Galatians and a most 
attractive little work On baptism and the feast of Epiphany. He died in the reign of Theodosius, his son by 
baptism. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Niceas, bishop of the city of Romatia, composed, in simple and clear language, six books of Instruction for 
neophites. The first of these contains, How candidates who seek to obtain grace of baptism ought to act, 
the second, On the errors of relationship, in which he relates that not far from his own time a certain 
Melodius, father of a family, on account of his liberality and Garadius a peasant, on account of his bravery, 
were placed, by the heathen, among the gods. A third book On faith in one sovereign, a fourth Against 
genealogy, a fifth On the creed, a sixth On the sacrifice of the paschal lamb. He addressed a work also To 
the fallen virgin, an incentive to amendment for all who have fallen. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Olympius the bishop, a Spaniard by nationality, wrote a book of faith against those who blame nature and 
not the will, showing that evil was introduced into nature not by creation but by disobedience. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Bachiarius, a Christian philosopher, prompt and ready and minded to devote his time to God, chose travel 
as a means of preserving the integrity of his purpose. He is said to have published acceptable small works 
but I have only read one of them, a work On faith, in which he justified himself to the chief priest of the 
city, defending himself against those who complained and misrepresented his travel, and asserting that he 
undertook his travel not through fear of men but for the sake of God, that going forth from his land and 
kindred he might become a co-heir with Abraham the patriarch. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Sabbatius, bishop of the Gallican province, at the request of a certain virgin, chaste and devoted to Christ, 
Secunda by name, composed a book On faith against Marcion and Valentinus his teacher, also against 
Eunomius and his Master Aetius, showing, both by reason and by testimony of the Scriptures, that the 
origin of the deity is one, that the Author of his eternity and the Creator of the earth out of nothing, are 
one and the same, and likewise concerning Christ, that he did not appear as man in a phantasm but had 
real flesh through which eating, drinking, weary and weeping, suffering, dying, rising again he was 
demonstrated to be man indeed. For Marcion and Valentinus had been opposed to these opinions 
asserting that the origin of Deity is twofold and that Christ came in a phantasm. To Aetius indeed and 
Eunomius his disciple, he showed that the Father and Son are not of two natures and equal in divinity but 
of one essence and the one from the other, that is the Son from the Father, the one coeternal with the 
other, which belief Aetius and Eunomius opposed. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Isaac wrote On the Holy Trinity and a book On the incarnation of the Lord, writing in a very obscure style 
of argument and involved language, maintaining that three persons exist in one Deity, in such wise that 
any thing may be peculiar to each which another does not have, that is to say, that the Father has this 
peculiarity that He, himself without source, is the source of others, that the Son has this peculiarity, that, 
begotten, He is not posterior to the begetter, that the Holy Spirit has this peculiarity, that He is neither 
made nor begotten but nevertheless is from another. Of the incarnation of the Lord indeed, he writes that 
the person of the Son of God is believed to be one, while yet there are two natures existing in him. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


Ursinus the monk wrote against those who say that heretics should be rebaptized, teaching that it is not 
legitimate nor honouring God, that those should be rebaptized who have been baptized either in the name 
of Christ alone or in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, though the formula has 
been used in a vitiated sense. He considers that after the simple confession of the Holy Trinity and of 
Christ, the imposition of the hands of the catholic priest is sufficient for salvation. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Macarius another monk, wrote at Rome books Against the mathematicians, in which labour he sought the 
comfort of oriental writings. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Heliodorus, presbyter of Antioch, published an excellent volume gathered from Holy Scriptures On 
Virginity. 


CHAPTER XXX 


[John bishop of Constantinople, a man of marvelous knowledge and in sanctity of life, in every respect 
worthy of imitation, wrote many and very useful works for all who are hastening to divine things. Among 
them are the following On compunction of soul one book, That no one is injured except by himself, an 
excellent volume In praise of the blessed Paul the apostle, On the excesses and ill reputation of Eutropius 
a praetorian prefect and many others, as I have said, which may be found by the industrious. ] 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Another John, bishop of Jerusalem, wrote a book against those who disparaged his studies, in which he 
shows that he follows the genius of Origen not his creed. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Paul the bishop wrote a short work On penitence in which he lays down this law for penitents; that they 
ought to repent for their sins in such manner that they be not beyond measure overwhelmed with 
despairing sadness. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


Helvidius, a disciple of Auxentius and imitator of Symmachus, wrote, indeed, with zeal for religion but not 
according to knowledge, a book, polished neither in language nor in reasoning, a work in which he so 
attempted to twist the meaning of the Holy Scriptures to his own perversity, as to venture to assert on 
their testimony that Joseph and Mary, after the nativity of our Lord, had children who were called 
brothers of the Lord. In reply to his perverseness Jerome, published a book against him, well filled with 


scripture proofs. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


Theophilus, bishop of the church of Alexandria, wrote one great volume Against Origen in which he 
condemns pretty nearly all his sayings and himself likewise, at the same time saying that he was not 
original in his views but derived them from the ancient fathers especially from Heraclas, that he was 
deposed from the office of presbyter driven from the church and compelled to fly from the city. He also 
wrote Against the Anthropomorphites, heretics who say that God has the human form and members, 
confuting in a long discussion and arguing by testimonies of Divine Scripture and convincing. He shows 
that, according to the belief of the Fathers, God is to be thought of as incorporal, not formed with any 
suggestion of members at all, and therefore there is nothing like Him among created things in substance, 
nor has the incorruptibility nor unchangeableness nor incorporeality of his nature been given to any one 
but that all intellectual natures are corporeal, all corruptible, all mutable, that He alone should not be 
subject to corruptibility or changeableness, who alone has immortality and life. Likewise the return of the 
paschal feast which the great council at Nicea had found would take place after ninety years at the same 
time, the same month and day adding some observations on the festival and explanations he gave to the 
emperor Theodosius. I have read also three books On faith, which bear his name but, as their language is 
not like his, I do not very much think they are by him. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


Eusebius wrote On the mystery of our Lord’s cross and the faithfulness of the apostles, and especially of 
Peter, gained by virtue of the cross. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Vigilantius, a citizen of Gaul, had the church of Barcelona. He wrote also with some zeal for religion but, 
overcome by the desire for human praise and presuming above his strength, being a man of polished 
language but not practised in the meaning of Scriptures, he expounded the vision of Daniel in a perverted 
sense and said other frivolous things which are necessarily mentioned in a catalogue of heretics. [To him 
also the blessed Jerome the presbyter responded.] 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


Simplicianus, the bishop, exhorted Augustine then presbyter, in many letters, that he should exercise his 
genius and take time for exposition of the Scriptures that, as it were, a new Ambrosius, the task master of 
Origen might appear. Wherefore also he sent to him many examinations of scriptures. There is also an 
epistle of his of Questions in which he teaches by asking questions as if wishing to learn. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


Vigilius the bishop wrote to one Simplicianus a small book In praise of martyrs and an epistle containing 
the acts of the martyrs in his time among the barbarians. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


Augustine, of Africa, bishop of Hipporegensis, a man renowned throughout the world for learning both 
sacred and secular, unblemished in the faith, pure in life, wrote works so many that they cannot all be 
gathered. For who is there that can boast himself of having all his works, or who reads with such diligence 
as to read all he has written? As an old man even, he published fifteen books On the Trinity which he had 
begun as a young man. In which, as scripture says, brought into the chamber of the king and adorned 
with the manifold garment of the wisdom of God, he exhibited a church not having spot or wrinkle or any 
such thing. In his work On the incarnation of the Lord also he manifested a peculiar piety. On the 
resurrection of the dead he wrote with equal sincerity, and left it to the less able to raise doubts 
respecting abortions. 


CHAPTER XL 


Orosius, a Spanish presbyter, a man most eloquent and learned in history, wrote eight books against those 
enemies of the Christians who say that the decay of the Roman State was caused by the Christian religion. 
In these rehearsing the calamities and miseries and disturbances of wars, of pretty much the whole world 
from the creation he shows that the Roman Empire owed to the Christian religion its undeserved 
continuance and the state of peace which it enjoyed for the worship of God. 


In the first book he described the world situated within the ever flowing stream of Oceanus and 
intersected by the Tanais, giving the situations of places, the names, number and customs of nations, the 


characteristics of various regions, the wars begun and the formation of empires sealed with the blood of 
kinsmen. 


This is the Orosius who, sent by Augustine to Hieronymus to teach the nature of the soul, returning, was 
the first to bring to the West relics of the blessed Stephen the first martyr then recently found. He 
flourished almost at the end of the reign of the emperor Honorius. 


CHAPTER XLI 


Maximus, bishop of the church at Turin, a man fairly industrious in the study of the Holy Scripture, and 
good at teaching the people extemporaneously, composed treatises In praise of the apostles and John the 
Baptist, and a Homily on all the martyrs. Moreover he wrote many acute comments on passages from the 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. He wrote also two treatises, On the life of Saint Eusebius, bishop of 
Vercelli, and confessor, and On Saint Cyprian, and published a monograph On the grace of baptism. I have 
read his On avarice, On hospitality, On the eclipse of the moon, On almsgiving, On the saying in Isaiah, 
Your winedealers mix wine with water, On Our Lord’s Passion, A general treatise On fasting by the 
servants of God, On the quadragesimal fast in particular, and That there should be no jesting on fast day, 
On Judas, the betrayer, On Our Lord’s cross, On His sepulchre, On His resurrection, On the accusation 
and trial of Our Lord before Pontius Pilate, On the Kalends of January, a homily On the day of Our Lord’s 
Nativity, also homilies On Epiphany, On the Passover, On Pentecost, many also, On having no fear of carnal 
Foes, On giving thanks after meat, On the repentance of the Ninivites, and other homilies of his, published 
on various occasions, whose names I do not remember. He died in the reign of Honorius and Theodosius 
the younger. 


CHAPTER XLII 


Petronius, bishop of Bologna in Italy a man of holy life and from his youth practised in monastic studies, is 
reputed to have written the Lives of the Fathers, to wit of the Egyptian monks, a work which the monks 
accept as the mirror and pattern of their profession. I have read a treatise which bears his name On the 
ordination of bishops, a work full of good reasoning and notable for its humility, but whose polished style 
shows it not to have been his, but perhaps, as some say, the work of his father Petronius, a man of great 
eloquence and learned in secular literature. This I think is to be accepted, for the author of the work 
describes himself as a praetorian prefect. He died in the reign of Theodosius and Valentinianus. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


Pelagius the heresiarch, before he was proclaimed a heretic wrote works of practical value for students: 
three books On belief in the Trinity, and one book of Selections from Holy Scriptures bearing on the 
Christian life. This latter was preceded by tables of contents, after the model of Saint Cyprian the martyr. 
After he was proclaimed heretic, however, he wrote works bearing on his heresy. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


Innocentius, bishop of Rome, wrote the decree which the Western churches passed against the Pelagians 
and which his successor, Pope Zosimus, afterwards widely promulgated. 


CHAPTER XLV 


Caelestius, before he joined Pelagius, while yet a very young man, wrote to his parents three epistles On 
monastic life, written as short books, and containing moral maxims suited to every one who is seeking 
God, containing no trace of the fault which afterwards appeared but wholly devoted to the encouragement 
of virtue. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


Julianus the bishop, a man of vigorous character, learned in the Divine Scriptures, and proficient both in 
Greek and Latin, was, before he disclosed his participation in the ungodliness of Pelagius, distinguished 
among the doctors of the church. But afterwards, trying to defend the Pelagian heresy, he wrote four 
books, Against Augustine, the opponent of Pelagius, and then again, eight books more. There is also a 
book containing a discussion, where each defends his side. 


This Julianus, in time of famine and want, attracting many through the alms which he gave, and the 


glamour of virtue, which they cast around him, associated them with him in his heresy. He died during the 
reign of Valentinianus, the son of Constantius. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


care and prudence the remedies become effectual. So again, in untoward events, they who are wounded 
with the sword do not charge the injury on the sword or the spear, but on the enemy or the robber; whilst 
those whom a falling house covers do not blame the tiles or the stones, but the oldness of the building; as 
again shipwrecked sailors impute their calamity not to the rocks and waves, but to the tempest. And 
rightly too; for it is certain that everything which happens must be ascribed not to the instrument with 
which, but to the agent by whom, it takes place; inasmuch as he is the prime cause of the occurrence, who 
appoints both the event itself and that by whose instrumentality it comes to pass (as there are in all things 
these three particular elements—the fact itself, its instrument, and its cause), because he himself who 
wills the occurrence of a thing comes into notice prior to the thing which he wills, or the instrument by 
which it occurs. On all other occasions therefore, your conduct is right enough, because you consider the 
author; but in physical phenomena your rule is opposed to that natural principle which prompts you to a 
wise judgment in all other cases, removing out of sight as you do the supreme position of the author, and 
considering rather the things that happen, than him by whom they happen. Thus it comes to pass that you 
suppose the power and the dominion to belong to the elements, which are but the slaves and 
functionaries. Now do we not, in thus tracing out an artificer and master within, expose the artful 
structure of their slavery out of the appointed functions of those elements to which you ascribe (the 
attributes) of power? But gods are not slaves; therefore whatever things are servile in character are not 
gods. Otherwise they should prove to us that, according to the ordinary course of things, liberty is 
promoted by irregular licence, despotism by liberty, and that by despotism divine power is meant. For if 
all the (heavenly bodies) overhead forget not to fulfil their courses in certain orbits, in regular seasons, at 
proper distances, and at equal intervals—appointed in the way of a law for the revolutions of time, and for 
directing the guidance thereof—can it fail to result from the very observance of their conditions and the 
fidelity of their operations, that you will be convinced both by the recurrence of their orbital courses and 
the accuracy of their mutations, when you bear in mind how ceaseless is their recurrence, that a 
governing power presides over them, to which the entire management of the world is obedient, reaching 
even to the utility and injury of the human race? For you cannot pretend that these (phenomena) act and 
care for themselves alone, without contributing anything to the advantage of mankind, when you maintain 
that the elements are divine for no other reason than that you experience from them either benefit or 
injury to yourself. For if they benefit themselves only, you are under no obligation to them. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CHANGES OF THE HEAVENLY BODIES, PROOF THAT THEY ARE NOT DIVINE. TRANSITION FROM THE 
PHYSICAL TO THE MYTHIC CLASS OF GODS 


Come now, do you allow that the Divine Being not only has nothing servile in His course, but exists in 
unimpaired integrity, and ought not to be diminished, or suspended, or destroyed? Well, then, all His 
blessedness would disappear, if He were ever subject to change. Look, however, at the stellar bodies; they 
both undergo change, and give clear evidence of the fact. The moon tells us how great has been its loss, 
as it recovers its full form; its greater losses you are already accustomed to measure in a mirror of water; 
so that I need not any longer believe in any wise what magians have asserted. The sun, too, is frequently 
put to the trial of an eclipse. Explain as best you may the modes of these celestial casualties, it is 
impossible for God either to become less or to cease to exist. Vain, therefore, are those supports of human 
learning, which, by their artful method of weaving conjectures, belie both wisdom and truth. Besides, it so 
happens, indeed, according to your natural way of thinking, that he who has spoken the best is supposed 
to have spoken most truly, instead of him who has spoken the truth being held to have spoken the best. 
Now the man who shall carefully look into things, will surely allow it to be a greater probability that those 
elements which we have been discussing are under some rule and direction, than that they have a motion 
of their own, and that being under government they cannot be gods. If, however, one is in error in this 
matter, it is better to err simply than speculatively, like your physical philosophers. But, at the same time, 
if you consider the character of the mythic school, (and compare it with the physical,) the error which we 
have already seen frail men making in the latter is really the more respectable one, since it ascribes a 
divine nature to those things which it supposes to be superhuman in their sensibility, whether in respect 
of their position, their power, their magnitude, or their divinity. For that which you suppose to be higher 
than man, you believe to be very near to God. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE GODS OF THE MYTHIC CLASS. THE POETS A VERY POOR AUTHORITY IN SUCH MATTERS. HOMER AND THE 
MYTHIC POETS. WHY IRRELIGIOUS 


But to pass to the mythic class of gods, which we attributed to the poets, I hardly know whether I must 
only seek to put them on a par with our own human mediocrity, or whether they must be affirmed to be 
gods, with proofs of divinity, like the African Mopsus and the Boeotian Amphiaraus. I must now indeed but 
slightly touch on this class, of which a fuller view will be taken in the proper place. Meanwhile, that these 
were only human beings, is clear from the fact that you do not consistently call them gods, but heroes. 
Why then discuss the point? Although divine honours had to be ascribed to dead men, it was not to them 
as such, of course. Look at your own practice, when with similar excess of presumption you sully heaven 
with the sepulchres of your kings: is it not such as are illustrious for justice, virtue, piety, and every 


Lucianus the presbyter, a holy man to whom, at the time when Honorius and Theodosius were Emperors, 
God revealed the place of the sepulchre and the remains of Saint Stephen the Protomartyr, wrote out that 
revelation in Greek, addressing it to all the churches. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


Avitus the presbyter, a Spaniard by race, translated the above mentioned work of the presbyter Lucianus 
into Latin, and sent it with his letter annexed, by the hand of Orosius the presbyter, to the Western 
churches. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


Paulinus, bishop of Nola in Campania, composed many brief works in verse, also a consolatory work to 
Celsus On the death of a christian and baptized child, a sort of epitaph, well fortified with christian hope, 
also many Letters to Severus, and A panegric in prose written before he became bishop, On victory over 
tyrants which was addressed to Theodosius and maintained that victory lay rather in faith and prayer, 
than in arms. He wrote also a Sacramentary and Hymnal. 


He also addressed many letters to his sister, On contempt of the world, and published treatises of 
different sorts, on various occasions. 


The most notable of all his minor works are the works On repentance, and A general panegyric of all the 
martyrs. He lived in the reign of Honorius and Valentinianus, and was distinguished, not only for erudition 
and holiness of life, but also for his ability to cast out demons. 


CHAPTER L 


Eutropius, the presbyter, wrote to two sisters, handmaids of Christ, who had been disinherited by their 
parents on account of their devotion to chastity and their love for religion, two Consolatory letters in the 
form of small books, written in polished and clear language and fortified not only by argument, but also by 
testimonies from the Scriptures. 


CHAPTER LI 


Another Evagrius wrote a Discussion between Simon the Jew and Theophilus the Christian, a work which 
is very well known. 


CHAPTER LII 


Vigilius the deacon. composed out of the traditions of the fathers a Rule for monks, which is accustomed 
to be read in the monastery for the profit of the assembled monks. It is written in condensed and clear 
language and covers the whole range of monastic duties. 


CHAPTER LIII 


Atticus bishop of Constantinople, wrote to the princess daughters of the Emperor Arcadius, On faith and 
virginity, a most excellent work, in which he attacks by anticipation the Nestorian doctrine. 


CHAPTER LIV 


Nestorius the heresiarch, was regarded, while presbyter of the church at Antioch, as a remarkable 
extemporaneous teacher, and composed a great many treatises on various Questions, into which already 
at that time he infused that subtle evil, which afterwards became the poison of acknowledged impiety, 
veiled meanwhile by moral exhortation. But afterwards, when commended by his eloquence and 
abstemiousness he had been made pontiff of the church at Constantinople, showing openly what he had 
for a long while concealed, he became a declared enemy of the church, and wrote a book On the 
incarnation of the Lord, formed of sixty-two passages from Divine Scripture, used in a perverted meaning. 
What he maintained in this book may be found in the catalogue of heretics. 


CHAPTER LV 


Caelestinus, bishop of Rome, addressed a volume to the churches of the East and West, giving an account 
of the decree of the synod against the above mentioned Nestorius and maintaining that while there are 
two complete natures in Christ, the person of the Son of God is to be regarded as single. The above 
mentioned Nestorius was shown to be opposed to this view. Xystus likewise, the successor of Caelestinus, 
wrote on the same subject and to the same Nestorius and the Eastern bishops, giving the views of the 


Western bishops against his error. 


CHAPTER LVI 


Theodotus, ~ bishop of Ancyra in Galatia, while at Ephesus, wrote against Nestorius a work of defence 
and refutation, written, to be sure, in dialectic style, but interwoven with passages from the Holy 
Scriptures. His method was to make statements and then quote proof texts from the Scriptures. 


CHAPTER LVII 


Fastidius, bishop in Britain, wrote to one Fatalis, a book On the Christian life, and another On preserving 
the estate of virginity, a work full of sound doctrine, and doing honour to God. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


Cyril, bishop of the church at Alexandria, published various treatises on various Questions, and also 
composed many homilies, which are recommended for preaching by the Greek bishops. Other books of his 
are; On the downfall of the synagogue, On faith against the heretics, and a work directed especially 
against Nestorius and entitled, A Refutation, in which all the secrets of Nestorius are exposed and his 
published opinions are refuted. 


CHAPTER LIX 


Timotheus, the bishop composed a book On the nativity of Our Lord according to the flesh, which is 
supposed to have been written at Epiphany. 


CHAPTER LX 


Leporius, formerly monk afterwards presbyter, relying on purity, through his own free will and unaided 
effort, instead of depending on the help of God, began to follow the Pelagian doctrine. But having been 
admonished by the Gallican doctors, and corrected by Augustine in Africa, he wrote a book containing his 
retraction, in which he both acknowledges his error and returns thanks for his correction. At the same 
time in correction of his false view of the incarnation of Christ, he presented the Catholic view, 
acknowledging the single person of the Son of God, and the two natures existing in Christ in his 
substance. 


CHAPTER LxXI 


Victorinus, a rhetorician of Marseilles, wrote to his son Etherius, a commentary On Genesis, commenting, 
that is, from the beginning of the book to the death of the patriarch Abraham, and published four books in 
verse, words which have a savour of piety indeed, but, in that he was a man busied with secular literature 
and quite untrained in the Divine Scriptures, they are of slight weight, so far as ideas are concerned. 


He died in the reign of Theodosius and Valentinianus. 


CHAPTER LXII 


Cassianus, Scythian by race, ordained deacon by bishop John the Great, at Constantinople, and a 
presbyter at Marseilles, founded two monasteries, that is to say one for men and one for women, which 
are still standing. He wrote from experience, and in forcible language, or to speak more clearly, with 
meaning back of his words, and action back of his talk. He covered the whole field of practical directions, 
for monks of all sorts, in the following works: On dress, also On the canon of prayers, and the Usage in the 
saying of Psalms, (for these in the Egyptian monasteries, are said day and night), three books. One of 
Institutes, eight books On the origin, nature and remedies for the eight principal sins, a book on each sin. 
He also compiled Conferences with the Egyptian fathers, as follows: On the aim of a monk and his creed, 
On discretion, On three vocations to the service of God, On the warfare of the flesh against the spirit and 
the spirit against the flesh, On the nature of all sins, On the slaughter of the saints, On fickleness of mind, 
On principalities, On the nature of prayer, On the duration of prayer, On perfection, On chastity, On the 
protection of God, On the knowledge of spiritual things, On the Divine graces, On friendship, On whether 
to define or not to define, On three ancient kinds of monks and a fourth recently arisen, On the object of 
cenobites and hermits, On true satisfaction in repentance, On the remission of the Quinquagesimal fast, 
On nocturnal illusions, On the saying of the apostles, “For the good which I would do, I do not, but the evil 
which I would not, that I do,” On mortification, and finally at the request of Leo the archdeacon, 
afterwards bishop of Rome, he wrote seven books against Nestorius, On the incarnation of the Lord, and 
writing this, made an end, both of writing and living, at Marseilles, in the reign of Theodosius and 
Valentinianus. 


CHAPTER LXIII 


Philip, the presbyter Jerome’s best pupil, published a Commentary on Job, written in an unaffected style. I 
have read his Familiar letters, exceedingly witty, exhorting the endurance of poverty and sufferings. He 
died in the reign of Martianus and Avitus. 


CHAPTER LXIV 


Eucherius, bishop of the church at Lyons, wrote to his relative Valerianus, On contempt for the world and 
worldly philosophy, a single letter, written in a style which shows sound learning and reasoning. He wrote 
also to his sons, Salonius and Veranius, afterward bishops, a discussion On certain obscure passages of 
Holy Scriptures, and besides, revising and condensing certain works of Saint Cassianus, he compressed 
them into one volume, and wrote other works suited to ecclesiastical or monastic pursuits. He died in the 
reign of Valentinianus and Martianus. 


CHAPTER LXV 


Vincentius, the Gaul, presbyter in the Monastery on the Island of Lerins, a man learned in the Holy 
Scriptures and very well informed in matters of ecclesiastical doctrine, composed a powerful disputation, 
written in tolerably finished and clear language, which, suppressing his name, he entitled Peregrinus 
against heretics. The greater part of the second book of this work having been stolen, he composed a brief 
reproduction of the substance of the original work, and published in one [book]. He died in the reign of 
Theodosius and Valentinianus. 


CHAPTER LXVI 


Syagrius wrote On faith, against the presumptuous words, which heretics assume for the purpose of 
destroying or superseding the names of the Holy Trinity, for they say that the Father ought not to be 
called Father, lest the name, Son should harmonize with that of Father, but that he should be called the 
Unbegotten or the Imperishable and the Absolute, in order that whatever may be distinct from Him in 
person, may also be separate in nature, showing that the Father, who is unchangeable in nature may be 
called the Unbegotten, though the Scripture may not call Him so, that the person of the Son is begotten 
from Him, not made, and that the person of the Holy Spirit proceeds from Him not begotten, and not 
made. Under the name of this Syagrius I found seven books, entitled On Faith and the rules of Faith, but 
as they did not agree in style, I did not believe they were written by him. 


CHAPTER LXVII 


Isaac, presbyter of the church at Antioch, whose many works cover a long period, wrote in Syriac 
especially against the Nestorians and Eutychians. He lamented the downfall of Antioch in an elegiac 
poem, taking up the same strain that Ephraim, the deacon, sounded on the downfall of Nicomedia. He 
died during the reign of Leo and Majorianus. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 


Salvianus, presbyter of Marseilles, well informed both in secular and in sacred literature, and to speak 
without invidiousness, a master among bishops, wrote many things in a scholastic and clear style, of 
which I have read the following: four books On the Excellence of virginity, to Marcellus the presbyter, 
three books Against avarice, five books On the present judgment, and one book On punishment according 
to desert, addressed to Salonius the bishop, also one book of Commentary on the latter part of the book of 
Ecclesiastes, addressed to Claudius bishop of Vienne, one book of Epistles. He also composed one book in 
verse after the Greek fashion, a sort of Hexaemeron, covering the period from the beginning of Genesis to 
the creation of man, also many Homilies delivered to the bishops, and I am sure I do not know how many 
On the sacraments. He is still living at a good old age. 


CHAPTER LXIX 


Paulinus composed treatises On the beginning of the Quadragesimal, of which I have read two, On the 
Passover Sabbath, On obedience, On penitence, On neophytes. 


CHAPTER LXx 


Hilary, bishop of the church at Arles, a man learned in Holy Scriptures, was devoted to poverty, and 
earnestly anxious to live in narrow circumstances, not only in religiousness of mind, but also in labour of 
body. To secure this estate of poverty, this man of noble race and very differently brought up, engaged in 
farming, though it was beyond his strength, and yet did not neglect spiritual matters. He was an 


acceptable teacher also, and without regard to persons administered correction to all. He published some 
few things, brief, but showing immortal genius, and indicating an erudite mind, as well as capacity for 
vigorous speech; among these that work which is of so great practical value to many, his Life of Saint 
Honoratus, his predecessor. He died during the reign of Valentinianus and Martianus. 


CHAPTER LXXxI 


Leo, bishop of Rome, wrote a letter to Flavianus, bishop of the church at Constantinople, against Eutyches 
the presbyter, who at that time, on account of his ambition for the episcopate was trying to introduce 
novelties into the church. In this he advises Flavianus, if Eutyches confesses his error and promises 
amendment, to receive him, but if he should persist in the course he had entered on, that he should be 
condemned together with his heresy. He likewise teaches in this epistle and confirms by divine testimony 
that as the Lord Jesus Christ is to be considered the true son of the Divine Father, so likewise he is to be 
considered true man with human nature, that is, that he derived a body of flesh from the flesh of the 
virgin and not as Eutyches asserted, that he showed a body from heaven. He died in the reign of Leo and 
Majorianus. 


CHAPTER LXXxII 


Mochimus, the Mesopotamian, a presbyter at Antioch, wrote an excellent book Against Eutyches, and is 
said to be writing others, which I have not yet read. 


CHAPTER LXXIII 


Timotheus, when Proterius had been put to death by the Alexandrians, in response to popular clamour, 
willingly or unwillingly allowed himself to be made bishop by a single bishop in the place of him who had 
been put to death. And lest he, having been illegally appointed, should be deservedly deposed at the will 
of the people who had hated Proterius, he pronounced all the bishops of his vicinity to be Nestorians, and 
boldly presuming to wash out the stain on his conscience by hardihood, wrote a very persuasive book to 
the Emperor Leo, which he attempted to fortify by testimonies of the Fathers, used in a perverted sense, 
so far as to show, for the sake of deceiving the emperor and establishing his heresy, that Leo of Rome, 
pontiff of the city, and the synod of Chalcedon, and all the Western bishops were fundamentally 
Nestorians. But by the grace of God, the enemy of the church was refuted and overthrown at the Council 
of Chalcedon. He is said to be living in exile, still an heresiarch, and it is most likely so. This book of his 
for learning’s sake, I translated by request of the brethren into Latin and prefixed a caveat. 


CHAPTER LXXIV 


Asclepius, the African, bishop of a large see within the borders of Bagais, wrote against the Arians, and is 
said to be now writing against the Donatists. He is famous for his extemporaneous teaching. 


CHAPTER LXXV 


Peter, presbyter of the church at Edessa, a famous preacher, wrote Treatises on various subjects, and 
Hymns after the manner of Saint Ephrem, the deacon. 


CHAPTER LXXVI 


Paul the presbyter, a Pannonian by nationality, as I learned from his own mouth, wrote On preserving 
virginity, and contempt for the world, and the Ordering of life or the correction of morals, written in a 
mediocre style, but flavoured with divine salt. The two books were addressed to a certain noble virgin 
devoted to Christ, Constantia by name, and in them he mentions Jovinian the heretic and preacher of 
voluptuousness and lusts, who was so far removed from leading a continent and chaste life, that he 
belched forth his life in the midst of luxurious banquets. 


CHAPTER LXXVII 


Pastor the bishop composed a short work, written in the form of a creed, and containing pretty much the 
whole round of Ecclesiastical doctrine in sentences. In this, among other heresies which he anathematizes 
without giving the names of their authors, he condemns the Priscillians and their author. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 


Victor, bishop of Cartenna in Mauritania, wrote one long book against the Arians, which he sent to king 
Genseric by his followers, as I learned from the preface to the work, and a work On the repentance of the 
publican, in which he drew up a rule of life for the penitent, according to the authority of Scriptures. He 


also wrote a consolatory work to one Basilius, On the death of a son, filled with resurrection hope and 
good counsel. He also composed many Homilies, which have been arranged as continuous works and are 
as I know, made use of by brethren anxious for their own salvation. 


CHAPTER LXXIX 


Voconius, bishop of Castellanum in Mauritania, wrote Against the enemies of the church, Jews, Arians, 
and other heretics. He composed also an excellent work On the Sacraments. 


CHAPTER LXXX 


Musaeus, presbyter of the church at Marseilles, a man learned in Divine Scriptures and most accurate in 
their interpretation, as well as master of an excellent scholastic style, on the request of Saint Venerius the 
bishop, selected from Holy Scriptures passages suited to the various feast days of the year, also passages 
from the Psalms for responses suited to the season, and the passages for reading. The readers in the 
church found this work of the greatest value, in that it saved them trouble and anxiety in the selection of 
passages, and was useful for the instruction of the people as well as for the dignity of the service. He also 
addressed to Saint Eustathius the bishop, successor to the above mentioned man of God, an excellent and 
sizable volume, a Sacramentary, divided into various sections, according to the various offices and 
seasons, Readings and Psalms, both for reading and chanting, but also filled throughout with petitions to 
the Lord, and thanksgiving for his benefits. By this work we know him to have been a man of strong 
intelligence and chaste eloquence. He is said to have also delivered homilies, which are, as I know, valued 
by pious men, but which I have not read. He died in the reign of Leo and Majorianus. 


CHAPTER LXxxI 


Vincentius the presbyter, a native of Gaul, practised in Divine Scripture and possessed of a style polished 
by speaking and by wide reading, wrote a Commentary On the Psalms. A part of this work, he read in my 
hearing, to a man of God, at Cannatae, promising at the same time, that if the Lord should spare his life 
and strength, he would treat the whole Psalter in the same way. 


CHAPTER LXXXxII 


Cyrus, an Alexandrian by race, and a physician by profession, at first a philosopher then a monk, an 
expert speaker, at first wrote elegantly and powerfully against Nestorius, but afterwards, since he began 
to inveigh against him too intemperately and dealt in syllogism rather than Scripture, he began to foster 
the Timothean doctrine. Finally he declined to accept the decree of the council of Chalcedon, and did not 
think the doctrine that after the incarnation the Son of God comprehended two natures, was to be 
acquiesced in. 


CHAPTER LXXXxII 


Samuel, presbyter of the church at Edessa, is said to have written many things in Syriac against the 
enemies of the church, especially against the Nestorians, the Eutychians and the Timotheans, new 
heresies all, but differing from one another. On this account he frequently speaks of the triple beast, while 
he briefly refutes by the opinion of the church, and the authority of Holy Scriptures, showing to the 
Nestorians, that the Son was God in man, not simply man born of a Virgin, to the Eutychians, that he had 
true human flesh, taken on by God, and not merely a body made of thick air, or shown from Heaven; to the 
Timotheans, that the Word was made flesh in such wise, that the Word remains Word in substance, and, 
human nature remaining human nature, one person of the Son of God is produced by union, not by 
mingling. He is said to be still living at Constantinople, for at the beginning of the reign of Anthemius, I 
knew his writings, and knew that he was in the land of the living. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV 


Claudianus, presbyter of the church at Vienne, a master speaker, and shrewd in argument, composed 
three books, On the condition and substance of the soul, in which he discusses how far anything is 
incorporeal excepting God. 


[He wrote also some other things, among which are, A Hymn on Our Lord’s Passion, which begins “Pange 
lingua gloriosi.” He was moreover brother of Mamertus, bishop of Vienne.] (See note.) 


CHAPTER LXXXV 


Prosper of Aquitania, a man scholastic in style and vigorous in statement, is said to have composed many 
works, of which I have read a Chronicle, which bears his name, and which extends from the creation of 
the first man, according to Divine Scripture, until the death of the Emperor Valentinianus and the taking 


of Rome by Genseric king of the Vandals. I regard as his also an anonymous book against certain works of 
Cassianus, which the church of God finds salutary, but which he brands as injurious, and in fact, some of 
the opinions of Cassian and Prosper on the grace of God and on free will are at variance with one another. 
Epistles of Pope Leo against Eutyches, On the true incarnation of Christ, sent to various persons, are also 
thought to have been dictated by him. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI 


Faustus, first abbot of the monastery at Lerins, and then made bishop of Riez in Gaul, a man studious of 
the Divine Scriptures, taking his text from the historic creed of the church, composed a book On the Holy 
Spirit, in which he shows from the belief of the fathers, that the Holy Spirit is consubstantial and 
coeternal with the Father and the Son, the fulness of the Trinity and therefore God. He published also an 
excellent work, On the grace of God, through which we are saved, in which he teaches that the grace of 
God always invites, precedes and helps our will, and whatever gain that freedom of will may attain for its 
pious effect, is not its own desert, but the gift of grace. I have read also a little book of his Against the 
Arians and Macedonians, in which he posits a coessential Trinity, and another against those who say that 
there is anything incorporeal in created things, in which he maintains from the testimony of Scriptures, 
and by quotations from the fathers, that nothing is to be regarded as incorporeal but God. There is also a 
letter of his, written in the form of a little book, and addressed to a certain deacon, named Graecus, who, 
leaving the Catholic faith, had gone over to the Nestorian impiety. 


In this epistle he admonishes him to believe that the holy Virgin Mary did not bring forth a mere human 
being, who afterwards should receive divinity, but true God in true man. There are still other works by 
him, but as I have not read, I do not care to mention them. This excellent doctor is enthusiastically 
believed in and admired. He wrote afterwards also to Felix, the Praetonian prefect, and a man of Patrician 
rank, son of Magnus the consul, a very pious letter, exhorting to the fear of God, a work well fitted to 
induce one to repent with his whole heart. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII 


Servus Dei the bishop, wrote against those who say that Christ while living in this world did not see the 
Father with his eyes of flesh—But after his resurrection from the dead and his ascension into heaven when 
he had been translated into the glory of God the Father as in reward so to speak to him for his abnegation 
and a compensation for his martyrdom. In this work he showed both from his own argument and from the 
testimony of Sacred Scriptures that the Lord Jesus from his conception by the Holy Spirit and his birth of 
the Virgin through which true God in true man himself also man made God was born, always beheld with 
his eyes of flesh both the Father and the Holy Spirit through the special and complete union of God and 
man. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII 


Victorius the Aquitanian, a careful reckoner, on invitation of St. Hilary bishop of Rome, composed a 
Paschal cycle with the most careful investigation following his four predecessors, that is Hippolytus, 
Eusebius, Theophilus and Prosper, and extended the series of years to the year five hundred and thirty- 
two, reckoning in such wise that in the year 533 the paschal festival should take place again on the same 
month and day and the same moon as on that first year when the Passion and resurrection of our Lord 
took place. 


CHAPTER LXXXxIX 


Theodoretus bishop of Cyrus (for the city founded by Cyrus king of the Persians preserves until the 
present day in Syria the name of its founder) is said to have written many works. Such as have come to my 
knowledge are the following: On the incarnation of the Lord, Against Eutyches the presbyter and 
Dioscorus bishop of Alexandria who deny that Christ had human flesh; strong works by which he 
confirmed through reason and the testimony of Scripture that He had real flesh from the maternal 
substance which he derived from His Virgin mother just as he had true deity which he received at birth by 
eternal generation from God the Father. There are ten books of the ecclesiastical history which he wrote 
in imitation of Eusebius of Caesarea beginning where Eusebius ends and extending to his own time, that 
is from the Vicennalia of Constantine until the accession of the elder Leo in whose reign he died. 


CHAPTER XC 


Gennadius a Patriarch of the church of Constantinople, a man brilliant in speech and of strong genius, was 
so richly equipped by his reading of the ancients that he was able to expound the prophet Daniel entire 
commenting on every word. 


He composed also many Homilies. He died while the elder Leo was Emperor. 


CHAPTER XCI 


Theodulus, a presbyter in Coelesyria is said to have written many works, but the only one which has come 
to my hand, is the one which he composed On the harmony of divine Scripture, that is, the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, against the ancient heretics who on account of discrepancies in the 
injunctions of the ritual, say that the God of the Old Testament is different from the God of the New. In 
this work he shows it to have been by the dispensation of one and the same God, the author of both 
Scriptures, that one law should be given by Moses to those of old in a ritual of sacrifices and in judicial 
laws, and another to us through the presence of Christ in the holy mysteries and future promises, that 
they should not be considered different, but as dictated by one spirit and one author, since these things 
which if observed only according to the letter, would slay, if observed according to the spirit, would give 
life to the mind. This writer died three years since in the reign of Zeno. 


CHAPTER XCII 


[Sidonius bishop of the Arverni wrote several acceptable works and being a man sound in doctrine as well 
as thoroughly imbued with divine and human learning and a man of commanding genius wrote a 
considerable volume of letters to different persons written in various metres or in prose and this showed 
his ability in literature. Strong in Christian vigour even in the midst of that barbaric ferocity which at that 
time oppressed the Gauls he was regarded as a catholic father and a distinguished doctor. He flourished 
during the tempest which marked the rule of Leo and Zenos.] 


CHAPTER XCIII 


John of Antioch first grammarian, and then Presbyter, wrote against those who assert that Christ is to be 
adored in one substance only and do not admit that two natures are to be recognized in Christ. He taught 
according to the Scriptural account that in Him God and man exist in one person, and not the flesh and 
the Word in one nature. 


He likewise attacked certain sentiments of Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, unwisely delivered by Cyril against 
Nestorius, which now are an encouragement and give strength to the Timotheans. He is said to be still 
living and preaching. 


CHAPTER XCIV 


[Gelasius, bishop of Rome wrote Against Eutyches and Nestorius a great and notable volume, also 
Treatises on various parts of the scripture and the sacraments written in a polished style. He also wrote 
Epistles against Peter and Acacius which are still preserved in the catholic church. He wrote also Hymns 
after the fashion of bishop Ambrosius. He died during the reign of the emperor Anastasius. 


CHAPTER XCV 


Honoratus, bishop of Constantina in Africa wrote a letter to one Arcadius who on account of his 
confession of the catholic faith had been exiled to Africa by King Genseric. This letter was an exhortation 
to endure hardness for Christ and fortified by modern examples and scripture illustrations showing that 
perseverance in the confession of the faith not only purges past sins but also procures the blessing of 
martyrdom. 


CHAPTER XCVI 


Cerealis the bishop, an African by birth, was asked by Maximus bishop of the Arians whether he could 
establish the catholic faith by a few testimonies of Divine Scripture and without any controversial 
assertions. This he did in the name of the Lord, truth itself helping him, not with a few testimonies as 
Maximus had derisively asked, but proving by copious proof texts from both Old and New Testaments and 
published in a little book. 


CHAPTER XCVII 


Eugenius, bishop of Carthage in Africa and public confessor, commanded by Huneric King of the Vandals 
to write an exposition of the catholic faith and especially to discuss the meaning of the word Homoousian, 
with the consent of all the bishops and confessors of Mauritania in Africa and Sardinia and Corsica, who 
had remained in the catholic faith, composed a book of faith, fortified not only by quotations from the Holy 
Scriptures but by testimonies of the Fathers, and sent it by his companions in confession. But now, exiled 
as a reward for his faithful tongue, like an anxious shepherd over his sheep he has left behind works 
urging them to remember the faith and the one sacred baptism to be preserved at all hazards. He also 
wrote out the Discussions which he held through messengers with the leaders of the Arians and sent them 
to be given to Huneric by his major domo. Likewise also he presented to the same, petitions for the peace 


of the Christians which were of the nature of an Apology, and he is said to be still living for the 
strengthening of the church. 


CHAPTER XCVIII 


Pomerius the Mauritanian was ordained presbyter in Gaul. He composed a dialectical treatise in eight 
books On the nature of the soul and its properties, also one On the resurrection and its particular bearing 
for the faithful in this life and in general for all men, written in clear language and style, in the form ofa 
dialogue between Julian the bishop, and Verus the presbyter. The first book contains discourses on what 
the soul is and in what sense it is thought to be created in the image of God, the second, whether the soul 
should be thought of as corporeal or incorporeal, the third, how the soul of the first man was made, 
fourth, whether the soul which is put in the body at birth is newly created and without sin, or produced 
from the substance of the first man like a shoot from a root it brings also with it the original sin of the first 
man, fifth, a review of the fourth book of the discussion, and an inquiry as to what is the capability of the 
soul, that is its possibilities, and that it gains its capability from a single and pure will, the sixth, whence 
arises the conflict between flesh and the spirit, spoken of by the apostle, seventh, on the difference 
between the flesh and the spirit in respect of life, of death and of resurrection, the eighth, answers to 
questions concerning the things which it is predicted will happen at the end of the world, to such 
questions, that is, as are usually propounded concerning the resurrection. I remember to have once read a 
hortatory work of his, addressed to some one named Principius, On contempt of the world, and of 
transitory things, and another entitled, On vices and virtues. He is said to have written yet other works, 
which have not come to my knowledge, and to be still writing. He is still living, and his life is worthy of 
Christian profession, and his rank in the church. 


CHAPTER XCIX 


I Gennadius, a presbyter of Marseilles, have written eight books Against all heresies, five books Against 
Nestorius, ten books Against Eutyches, three books Against Pelagius, also treatises On the Millennium 
and On the Apocalypse of Saint John, also an epistle On my creed, sent to the blessed Gelasius, bishop of 
Rome. ] 
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WORKS OF RUFINUS 
I. Original Works which still Survive. 


1. A Commentary on the Benedictions of the 12 Patriarchs. This short work was composed at the 
monastery of Pinetum near Terracina during Lent in the year 398, at the request of Paulinus of Nola. 
Rufinus had stayed with Paulinus on his first arrival with Melania in Italy (Paulinus. Ep. xxix, 12.) and 
Paulinus wrote to him (417) after he had gone to Pinetum begging him to give an explanation of the 
blessing of Jacob in Judah. Rufinus, though not replying for a time, sent his exposition, and afterwards, on 
a second request from Paulinus, added the exposition of the rest of the blessings in the Patriarchs, like the 
son in the parable (as he explains in a graceful letter prefixed to the work) who said “I go not,” but 
afterwards repented and went. 


The exposition is well written and clear; but it is not in itself of much value. The text on which he 
comments is very faulty: for instance, in the Blessing of Reuben, instead of the words “the excellency of 
dignity and the excellency of power,” it has “durus conversatione, et durus, temerarius.” When Rufinus 
adheres to the plain interpretation of the passage his comments are sensible and clear; but he soon passes 
to the mystic sense: Reuben is God’s first-born people, the Jews, and the couch which he defiles is the law 
of the Old Testament; and the moral interpretation is grounded on the supposed meaning of Reuben, “the 
Son who is seen,” that is the visible, carnal man, who breaks through the law. So, in Judah’s “binding his 
foal to the vine,” the explanation given as he says, by the Jews, that the vines will be so plentiful that they 
are used even for tying up the young colts, is dismissed. The foal is the Christian Church the offspring of 
Israel which is God’s ass, and is bound to Christ the true vine. 


2. A dissertation on the adulteration of the works of Origen by heretics, subjoined to his translation of 
Pamphilus’ Apology for Origen. This will be found in the present volume pp. 421-427. 


3. An apology addressed to the Pope Anastasius. See the introductory note prefixed to the translation of 
this work (429) now first translated into English. 


4. The Apology for himself against the attacks of Jerome. See the introductory statement prefixed to the 
translation (434-5). 


5. Ecclesiastical History in Two Books, being a continuation of the History of Eusebius translated by 
Rufinus into Latin. This work was composed at Aquileia at the request of the Bishop, Chromatius. The 
date is probably 401, since in the Preface Rufinus says that he had been requested to translate Eusebius 
at the time when Alaric was invading Italy. This must allude to the first of Alaric’s invasions, in 400, since 
the second invasion (402) would have been marked by some word such as “Iterum,” and at the 3d in 408 
Chromatius had already died. The history does not attempt to give more than the chief events, and these 
are told with little sense of proportion, the Council of Ariminum occupying about 20 lines, while the story 
of the right arm of Arsenius which Athanasius was accused of cutting off takes up five times that space. 
Some documents of great importance, however, are given, such as the canons of Nicaea, and the Creed as 
it issued from the council. But there is much credulity, as shown in the account of the Discovery of the 
True Cross by Helena mother of Constantine, and the stories of the death of Arius and the attempted 
rebuilding of the Jewish Temple under Julian. Rufinus has none of the critical power needed for a true 
historian. We may add that all that is valuable in his history is incorporated into the works of Socrates 
(translated in Vol. iii. of this Series). See especially B. ii, c. 1. 


6. The History of the Monks which is a description of the Egyptian Solitaries appears to have no mark of 
its date: But it was, no doubt, composed at Aquileia between 398 and 409, probably in the later part of 
that period. It was written in the name of Petronius Bishop of Bologna, and records his experiences, which 
he says he had been often requested by the monks of Mt. Olivet to commit to writing. It is full of strange 
stories like those in Jerome’s Lives of the Hermits Hilarion and Malchus. There is often a verbal 
resemblance between this book and the Lausiac History of Palladius; indeed, they at times record the 
same adventures (compare the story of the crocodiles, Ruf. Hist. Mon. xxxiii. 6 with Pall. Hist. Laus. cl., 


where even the same prayers and texts are put into the mouths of the two narrators.) But it is probable 
that in these cases Palladius is indebted to Rufinus. 


7. The Exposition of the Creed is described in the note prefixed to the Translation (541). 


8. The Prefaces to the Books of Origen, translated by Rufinus, and to the Apology of Pamphilus for Origen, 
together with the Book on the Adulteration of Origen’s Writings are given in this volume (420-427). That 
to the Peri ‘Archon (427) is the document on which the great controversy between Jerome and Rufinus 
turns. That to Numbers gives personal details of importance, while the Peroration to the Ep. to the 
Romans exhibits the method used in translating. The Preface and Epilogue to the work of Pamphilus are of 
great importance in connexion with the controversy between Jerome and Rufinus. 


II. Translations from Greek Writers. 


1. The Rule of St. Basil, translated at Pinetum for the Abbat Urseius in 397 or 398. This was the first work 
written by Rufinus of which we have any knowledge. 


2. The Apology of Pamphilus for Origen. This formed the 1st book of an Apology for Origen’s teaching in 6 
books, which were composed by Eusebius and Pamphilus during the latter’s imprisonment at Caesarea 
previous to his martyrdom. Eusebius speaks of this work in a general way (H. E. vi. 33) as written by 
himself and Pamphilus. The last book, however, was written by Eusebius alone after the death of 
Pamphilus. The part translated by Rufinus is only the 1st book, and this he believed to be by Pamphilus 
alone. Jerome in his Apology (487, 514) asserted that the whole was by Eusebius alone. But his bitter 
feeling led him astray in this. The Apology for Origen has perished with the exception of this 1st book 
which survives in Rufinus’ Translation. The Preface which he prefixed to the work, and the Epilogue which 
he subjoined to it under the name of “The book concerning the adulteration of the works of Origen” are 
given in our translation (420-427). This work was written at Pinetum near Terracina at the request of 
Macarius, to whom the Preface is addressed, in the end of 397 or the beginning of 398. For the questions 
relating to the authorship of the Apology the reader is referred to the Apologies of Jerome and Rufinus 
(esp. pp. 487, 514), to Lightfoot’s Article on Eusebius in the Dict. of Eccl. Biography, and the Prolegomena 
to the Translation of Eusebius in this Series, p. 36. 


3. Origen’s Peri ‘Archon. This translation was also made at the request of Macarius, and was finished as 
the Preface to B. iii. shows in the Lent of 398. The questions raised by this Translation are discussed in 
the Introductions to the Works of Jerome (Vol. vi of this Series), and of Rufinus in this Volume; and the 
controversy itself is developed in their Apologies (434-540). The greater part of the Peri ‘Archon is known 
to us only through this translation. 


4. Origen’s Homilies. Those on the Books of Moses and of Joshua were translated at various times during 
the last 10 years of Rufinus’ life. He had intended, as he states in his Preface to the Book of Numbers, to 
translate all that had been written by Origen on the Pentateuch: he accomplished this as regards the first 
three books, and also as to the book of Joshua, at the request of Chromatius; the book of Numbers he only 
finished in Sicily, just before his death; and the Commentaries on Deuteronomy he did not live to 
translate. In these translations, as he tells us (567), he did not scruple to supply what he found to be 
omitted in the Greek, the Homilies being of a hortatory kind, whereas Rufinus’ object was an exposition of 
the text. 


The Translation of the Homilies on Judges, though there is no Preface to it, is ascribed to Rufinus by 
Fontanini, who maintains that in this case, the name of Rufinus being discredited on account of Jerome’s 
diatribe against him, the editors have suppressed the Preface, while in some other cases they have 
substituted the name of Jerome for that of Rufinus. 


The Translation of Origen’s Commentary 36th, 37th and 38th Psalms is unquestionably by Rufinus; it is 
dedicated to Apronianus, and may have been written in Rome (Fontanini col. 188, beginning of ch. viii). 
The Preface is given by us in this volume. Fontanini also gives to Rufinus a Translation of Origen’s 
Homilies on I Kings and on Canticles. The books on Joshua and Judges he translated as he found them 
(567), but in the next he adopted a different method. 


The works of Origen on the Ep. to the Romans were very long, and Rufinus did not scruple to condense 
them (reducing the 25 books of Origen to 10), as he clearly states in his Peroration (567). This work he 
addressed to Heraclius, and it was composed during his stay at Aquileia. 


Rufinus had hoped, as we learn from the same Peroration (567), to translate some at least of the 
Commentaries of Origen upon the other Epistles of St. Paul; but he first determined to finish those upon 
the Pentateuch, a task in which, as we have seen, he was overtaken by death. 


5. The Translation of 10 Tracts of St. Basil and 8 of Gregory Nazianzen. These are to be found in the 
works of Basil and Gregory, but without Prefaces; they are, however, mentioned by Rufinus himself in his 
Eccl. Hist. ii. 9, and in a letter to Apronianus quoted by Fontanini Vit. Ruf. II., viii, I. col. 189. 


6. The Sentences of Xystus, which have been variously attributed to a philosopher who flourished in the 


excellence of this sort, that you honour with the blessedness of deification, contented even to incur 
contempt if you forswear yourselves for such characters? And, on the other hand, do you not deprive the 
impious and disgraceful of even the old prizes of human glory, tear up their decrees and titles, pull down 
their statues, and deface their images on the current coin? Will He, however, who beholds all things, who 
approves, nay, rewards the good, prostitute before all men the attribute of His own inexhaustible grace 
and mercy? And shall men be allowed an especial mount of care and righteousness, that they may be wise 
in selecting and multiplying their deities? Shall attendants on kings and princes be more pure than those 
who wait on the Supreme God? You turn your back in horror, indeed, on outcasts and exiles, on the poor 
and weak, on the obscurely born and the low-lived; but yet you honour, even by legal sanctions, unchaste 
men, adulterers, robbers, and parricides. Must we regard it as a subject of ridicule or indignation, that 
such characters are believed to be gods who are not fit to be men? Then, again, in this mythic class of 
yours which the poets celebrate, how uncertain is your conduct as to purity of conscience and the 
maintenance thereof! For whenever we hold up to execration the wretched, disgraceful and atrocious 
(examples) of your gods, you defend them as mere fables, on the pretence of poetic licence; whenever we 
volunteer a silent contempt of this said poetic licence, then you are not only troubled with no horror of it, 
but you go so far as to show it respect, and to hold it as one of the indispensable (fine) arts; nay, you carry 
out the studies of your higher classes by its means, as the very foundation of your literature. Plato was of 
opinion that poets ought to be banished, as calumniators of the gods; (he would even have) Homer himself 
expelled from his republic, although, as you are aware, he was the crowned head of them all. But while 
you admit and retain them thus, why should you not believe them when they disclose such things 
respecting your gods? And if you do believe your poets, how is it that you worship such gods (as they 
describe)? If you worship them simply because you do not believe the poets, why do you bestow praise on 
such lying authors, without any fear of giving offence to those whose calumniators you honour? A regard 
for truth is not, of course, to be expected of poets. But when you say that they only make men into gods 
after their death, do you not admit that before death the said gods were merely human? Now what is 
there strange in the fact, that they who were once men are subject to the dishonour of human casualties, 
or crimes, or fables? Do you not, in fact, put faith in your poets, when it is in accordance with their 
rhapsodies that you have arranged in some instances your very rituals? How is it that the priestess of 
Ceres is ravished, if it is not because Ceres suffered a similar outrage? Why are the children of others 
sacrificed to Saturn, if it is not because he spared not his own? Why is a male mutilated in honour of the 
Idaean goddess Cybele, unless it be that the (unhappy) youth who was too disdainful of her advances was 
castrated, owing to her vexation at his daring to cross her love? Why was not Hercules “a dainty dish” to 
the good ladies of Lanuvium, if it was not for the primeval offence which women gave to him? The poets, 
no doubt, are liars. Yet it is not because of their telling us that your gods did such things when they were 
human beings, nor because they predicated divine scandals of a divine state, since it seemed to you more 
credible that gods should exist, though not of such a character, than that there should be such characters, 
although not gods. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE GODS OF THE DIFFERENT NATIONS. VARRO’S GENTILE CLASS. THEIR INFERIORITY. A GOOD DEAL OF THIS 
PERVERSE THEOLOGY TAKEN FROM SCRIPTURE. SERAPIS A PERVERSION OF JOSEPH 


There remains the gentile class of gods amongst the several nations: these were adopted out of mere 
caprice, not from the knowledge of the truth; and our information about them comes from the private 
notions of different races. God, I imagine, is everywhere known, everywhere present, powerful 
everywhere—an object whom all ought to worship, all ought to serve. Since, then, it happens that even 
they, whom all the world worships in common, fail in the evidence of their true divinity, how much more 
must this befall those whom their very votaries have not succeeded in discovering! For what useful 
authority could possibly precede a theology of so defective a character as to be wholly unknown to fame? 
How many have either seen or heard of the Syrian Atargatis, the African Coelestis, the Moorish Varsutina, 
the Arabian Obodas and Dusaris, or the Norican Belenus, or those whom Varro mentions—Deluentinus of 
Casinum, Visidianus of Narnia, Numiternus of Atina, or Ancharia of Asculum? And who have any clear 
notions of Nortia of Vulsinii? There is no difference in the worth of even their names, apart from the 
human surnames which distinguish them. I laugh often enough at the little coteries of gods in each 
municipality, which have their honours confined within their own city walls. To what lengths this licence of 
adopting gods has been pushed, the superstitious practices of the Egyptians show us; for they worship 
even their native animals, such as cats, crocodiles, and their snake. It is therefore a small matter that they 
have also deified a man—him, I mean, whom not Egypt only, or Greece, but the whole world worships, and 
the Africans swear by; about whose state also all that helps our conjectures and imparts to our knowledge 
the semblance of truth is stated in our own (sacred) literature. For that Serapis of yours was originally 
one of our own saints called Joseph. The youngest of his brethren, but superior to them in intellect, he was 
from envy sold into Egypt, and became a slave in the family of Pharaoh king of the country. Importuned by 
the unchaste queen, when he refused to comply with her desire, she turned upon him and reported him to 
the king, by whom he is put into prison. There he displays the power of his divine inspiration, by 
interpreting aright the dreams of some (fellow-prisoners). Meanwhile the king, too, has some terrible 
dreams. Joseph being brought before him, according to his summons, was able to expound them. Having 
narrated the proofs of true interpretation which he had given in the prison, he opens out his dream to the 
king: those seven fat-fleshed and well-favoured kine signified as many years of plenty; in like manner, the 


reign of Augustus, and is quoted by Seneca, and to Xystus, or Sixtus, Bp. of Rome, who suffered 
martyrdom in 258. They are called the Annulus (‘encheiridion) as inseparable from the hand. Rufinus 
speaks of them in his Preface, translated in this volume, as being traditionally ascribed to the Bishop; he 
does not pledge himself to this opinion, but does not deny it; and recent research has shown that, though 
they may have a basis in heathen philosophy, they are in their present form the writings of a Christian. 
Jerome, however, scoffs at Rufinus again and again, as either through ignorance or heterodoxy ascribing 
to a Christian Bishop and martyr the work of a Pythagorean (See Jerome ad Ctesiphontem (Ep. cxxxili. c. 
3), Comm. on Ezek. B. vi. ch. 8, on Jerem. B. iv. ch. 22. The whole matter is fully discussed in Dict. of 
Christian Biog. Art. Xystus.) 


7. The Sentences of Evagrius Ponticus (or Iberita or Galatus) in three treatises, (1) to Virgins, (2) To 
Monks, (3) On the Passionless State. These are described with bitter depreciation as heretical works by 
Jerome (Ad Ctes. Ep. 133 c. 3. Pref. to Anti-Pelagian Dialogue and to B. iv. of Comm. on Jerem.) but 
approved by Gennadius (c. 9.) who issued an amended version of Rufinus’ translation. Rufinus’ translation 
is said to be in the Vatican library by Fontanini (Vita Rufini Lib. II. c. iv. in Migne’s Patrologia Vol. 21 col. 
205.) 


8. The Recognitions of Clement supposed to have been written by Clement Bishop of Rome, but now 
known to be a work of 50 or 60 years later. The translation of it was asked for by Silvia sister of Rufinus 
the Praetorian Prefect, and was unsuccessfully attempted by Paulinus of Nola (see his letter to Rufinus in 
Fontanini as above, col. 208.) After the death of Silvia, Gaudentius Bp. of Brixia where she died as a saint, 
urged Rufinus to make the translation (Peror. to Ep. to Rom. 567) Preface of Rufinus.) 


9. The translation of Eusebius’ Eccl. History in 9 books, a work much valued in Gaul, and often reprinted 
in later times. The Preface (Migne’s Rufinus col. 461) is addressed to Chromatius, and says that it was 
demanded by him at the time of Alaric’s invasion of Italy (a.d. 400) as an antidote to the unsettlement of 
men’s minds. Rufinus speaks humbly of himself as having little practice in Latin writing. He says that he 
has compressed the 10th book which contained little of real history, and added what remained of it to 
Book 9. See Prolegomena to Eusebius in this Series Vol. i. p. 54. 


It is a curious and important fact that all the translations known to have been made by Rufinus have 
survived. This is due no doubt to their being the only translations extant in the Middle Ages of great 
writers like Origen and Basil, and to the impossibility of procuring others. The uncritical spirit of the time 
may have been favourable to them. Had they been recognized as the works of Rufinus, they might have 
been destroyed; but it was possible, even after the revival of learning, to attribute many of them to 
Jerome. 


Gennadius mentions a series of Rufinus’ letters, which have not survived, amongst which were several of 
special importance addressed to Proba, a lady who is highly commended by Jerome in his letter to 
Demetrias. Jerome also mentions (537) some translations of Rufinus from Latin into Greek, but his 
allusion is somewhat vague; and some translations from the LXX (536). A translation of Josephus, and a 
Commentary on the first 75 Psalms, and on Hosea, Joel and Amos, a Life of St. Eugenia and a Book on the 
Faith have been attributed to Rufinus but are believed not to be his. These, with the exception of the 
translation of Josephus, are given by Vallarsi in his edition of Rufinus. Besides these, translations of 
Origen’s Seven Homilies on Matthew and one on John, and of his treatises on Mary Magdalen and on 
Christ’s Epiphany have at times been attributed to Rufinus. 


We do not propose to go minutely into the Bibliography of Rufinus’ Works. Some of them were among the 
earliest printed books. The Editio Princeps of the Commentary on the Creed bears date Oxford, 1468 but 
is commonly believed to be really of 1478; that of the Ecclesiastical History, Paris, 1474; that of the 
History of the Monks, undated, is believed to be of 1471; that of the Commentaries of Origen is of 1503 
(Aldus Minutius); that of the Sayings of Xystus, of 1507, and of the Peri ‘Archon is of 1514 (Venice). They 
continued to be reprinted up to 1580; but, with the exception of the Sayings of Xystus, no further editions 
were published till the edition of Vallarsi (Verona, 1745), and the Life by Fontanini (Rome, 1742). Since 
that date, though various editions and translations of the Expositions of the Creed have appeared, no 
attempt has been made to give the whole of Rufinus’ writings. Migne (Patrologia, Vol. xxi., Paris, 1849) is 
contented to reprint Vallarsi without alteration. 


No complete edition of Rufinus’ Works, therefore, exists. The volume of Migne’s Patrologia (21) contains 
the Life by Fontanini (Rome, 1742), the Notice by Schoenemann (Leipzig, 1792), and Vallarsi’s edition 
(Verona, 1745) of Rufinus’ chief works, viz. The Benedictions of the Patriarchs, the Commentary on the 
Creed, the Monastic History, the Ecclesiastical History, the Apology against Jerome, and the Apology 
addressed to Anastasius. Vallarsi had intended to edit the Translations from Greek writers, but did not 
accomplish this. The Prefaces to these translations, some of which are of great importance, have therefore 
to be sought by the student in the editions of the writers to whose works they are prefixed. They are 
collected and translated in this Volume for the first time. 


We have in the present work not attempted to translate all the original works of Rufinus. We have omitted 
the Exposition of the Benedictions of the Twelve patriarchs, the Ecclesiastical History and the History of 
the Monks. The rest we have given. They include his Apologies, together with the Letter of Pope 


Anastasius about him to John of Jerusalem, the Prefaces to the Peri ‘Archon and the Apology of Pamphilus, 
and the Epilogue to the latter work, called the Dissertation on the adulteration of the Works of Origen, 
together with the Prefaces which are still extant to his Translations of Origen’s Commentaries and his 
Peroration to Origen on Romans. We have also included his best known work, his Commentary on the 
Creed, a translation of which has kindly been placed at our service by Dr. Heurtley, Lady Margaret 
Professor of Theology at Oxford. 


WRITINGS OF RUFINUS 


PREFACE TO THE COMMENTARY ON THE BENEDICTIONS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS 


Rufinus had arrived with Melania, in Italy, in the spring of 397, after a stay in the East of some 25 years. 
They had visited Paulinus at Nola, and had been entertained by him with the highest honours. Melania 
probably remained in Campania, where she had property, engaged in family affairs; but Rufinus set out for 
Rome. He stopped, however, for some months at the monastery of Pinetum near Terracina, with his friend 
Urseius the Abbot. 


His work on Jacob’s Benedictions on his sons in Gen. xlix was occasioned by the following letter from 
Paulinus, who alludes to it in writing to Sulpicius Severus (Ep. xxviii). “I have written a short note to the 
Presbyter Rufinus, the companion of the saintly Melania in her spiritual journey, a truly holy and truly 
learned man, and one united with me on this account in the closest affection.” The work itself, being an 
Exposition of Scripture, is not given, but only the Preface. 


PAULINUS TO HIS BROTHER RUFINUS, ALL BEST WISHES 


1. Even a short letter from one so likeminded as yourself is a great refreshment, like the dew which 
revives a thirsty field when the rivers are low. But while I confess that I have been refreshed by this letter 
which, though short, is still from you, and is sent by the servant of our common children, yet I have been 
troubled at hearing that all at once through the disquiet of your anxiety and the uncertainty caused by 
delay, you have determined that you must go to Rome. May the Lord grant you to receive joy in the Lord 
from what we are doing: so that, as now we share in your anxiety, so we may rejoice in your joy, and that 
we may still have some beginnings of hope that we may enjoy your presence, when you begin to see 
clearly your way and the will of the Lord concerning you. 


2. You are kind enough, with that affection which makes you love me as yourself, to desire that I should 
take up more seriously the study of Greek literature. I acknowledge the kindness which dictates this wish; 
but I am unable to give it effect, unless, through God’s blessing on my earnest desires, I should have the 
happiness of your company for a longer time. How can I gain any proficiency in a foreign tongue in the 
absence of him who might teach me what I do not know? I think that, in the matter of the translation of St. 
Clement, besides the other defects of my abilities, you noticed this especially as showing the weakness 
caused by my want of practice, that where I had been unable to understand the words or to express them 
accurately, I have translated them according to my idea of their drift, or, to speak more truly, set down 
what I thought ought to be there. All the more therefore do I need that, through God’s mercy, I may have 
your company in fuller measure; for that will be like wealth to the poor or like gathering the crumbs 
which fall from the rich man’s table with the eager appetite of the bondman’s heart. 


3. At the moment when I was writing these words my eye fell upon a passage of Scripture, occurring in a 
portion which I had set down for reading, namely that in which Judah is blessed by Jacob; and I 
determined after a time to knock at the door of your mind, for which the Lord had given me this most 
timely occasion. I beg you, if you love me, or rather because you love me so greatly, to write and say how 
you understand this blessing of the Patriarchs; and, if there are some things in it which are worth knowing 
but hard to understand, impart to me also the knowledge of them; especially of that passage which says: 
“Binding his colt to the vine and his ass’s colt to the haircloth.” Tell me what is the colt and the ass’s colt, 
and why his colt is to be bound to the vine, but the ass’s colt to the hair cloth. 


THE ANSWER OF RUFINUS FORMS THE PREFACE TO HIS EXPOSITION OF THE BENEDICTIONS 


1. The more I excuse myself to you, and the more I assert that I am unable to respond to your inquiries, 
the more instant you become in your requests, and the harder become your demands: you treat me as you 
would an ox whose laziness you have discovered, and prick his flanks and back as he stops and turns back 
with goads of ever increasing sharpness. I must point out to you, therefore, that, even if 1 am able to bow 
my neck low so as just to drag the heavy yoke which you lay upon me, yet I have no chance of bursting at 
a rapid pace into the open and wide-spreading plains through a form of speech which flows at large and 
pours itself forth over far-extending space. Bear with me therefore if my resolution has been but tardily 
fulfilled, and if I come up only at a feeble pace to the point to which you call me. 


2. You ask me how the passage in Genesis is to be understood in which Israel the father of the patriarchs 
is represented as predicting what he saw would happen to each of his sons, and says of Judah, amongst 


other things: “Binding his colt to the vine, and his ass’s colt to the tendril of the vine.” You write it “and 
his ass’s colt to the haircloth” (cilicium); but in the Greek it stands: kai te heliki ton polon tes onou autou. 
The Greeks call by the name helika(twist) not the sprigs of the vine (as our copies have it) but those 
sickle-like shoots by which it supports itself on branches of trees or poles or the supports of the kind 
which I think the farmers call goatikins; so that the vine is made safe by these clinging shoots from all 
danger of falling, and the tendril can either become loaded with grapes or grow out in unfettered length. I 
think therefore that this very word (helici), like some others, must have been set down a long time ago in 
the Latin versions, and that it was afterwards supposed by unintelligent copyists that by helici, hair-cloth 
(cilicium) must be meant. 


3. It is easy in this way to emend the mistakes of the translation; but it is not so easy to find out the 
meaning of the expression itself unless we take into consideration the whole passage. But the treatment of 
this passage would be placed in a fuller and clearer light if we could go back to the beginning of the whole 
of these Benedictions. But this implies no small amount of leisure and of time; or, to speak in a more 
Christian sense, it demands a mind illuminated by the Holy Spirit. My talent is but slight, and there are 
many demands on my time; and my friends are urging me to comply with their requests about Origen. 
But, so far as these circumstances admit, and so great a matter can be treated with brevity, I will state at 
once what appears to me the true meaning of this passage, for the love with which you bid me trust you in 
everything, and without prejudice to the judgment of others, who may have something better to say about 
it. 


PREFACE TO BOOK II 


Rufinus, as we see by his Preface to the former book, considered it unsatisfactory to expound the Blessing 
upon Judah apart from those on his brethren. Paulinus therefore, taking the occasion of their common 
friend Cerealis’ journey to Rome, sends the following letter to induce Rufinus to expound the remaining 
Benedictions. 


PAULINUS TO HIS BROTHER RUFINUS, ALL GOOD WISHES 


1. Although our son Cerealis declared to me that it was uncertain whether, in returning as he now does to 
St. Peter, he would be able to visit you, yet it appears to me that it would be blamable in me and vexatious 
to you were I not to write to you by him in whom you have a part as well as I. It seems to me preferable to 
lose some letter paper by his not visiting you rather than to lose credit with you as I think I should do by 
his visiting you without it: and therefore I have entrusted this letter, I will not say to chance, but to faith: 
for I believe that the Lord will direct to you the way both of our son and of my letter; since to those who 
long for good all will turn to good; and indeed he longs for you as you ought to be longed for by one who 
understands the good he may gain from your society. I believe that this longing of his in a good matter will 
not be lost, according to his faith and piety: and therefore I have confidence that he will reach you and 
abide with you, and that I shall see the saving help of the Lord doubled towards you, since in him you will 
have the accession of a good son and pupil and assistant, and he will find in you a father and teacher of all 
good things given to him from the Lord, who will add to the efficacy and power of his prayers the strength 
of spiritual grace. As to myself, though I have the assurance that when you return to the East you will be 
unwilling to depart without visiting me, yet my sins make me fear that the daughter of Babylon, may turn 
you away from me. I pray therefore with earnest longings to the Lord that he would give me not according 
to my deserts but according to my desire and may direct your course to me in the way of peace; for such 
as do not walk in that way are reprobate and condemned and incapable of truly longing for your presence. 


2. But now for the business part of my letter. I charge you, with the importunity, with which I am in the 
habit of knocking at your door even in the middle of the night, being driven by fear of a refusal to the 
modest attitude of a supplicant, to show me kindness once more, and to expound the Benedictions on the 
twelve Patriarchs. You have already made a beginning with the prophecy relating to Judah, and have 
given, according to the precept, a threefold interpretation of it. I now beg you to expound the prophecy as 
it relates to each of the sons of Judah: so that I may myself become possessed of the truth by your means, 
and may also gain through your help the favor and the praise which will accrue to me; for I shall thus be 
able to make answer to those who have thought well to consult me on the difficulties of this passage of 
Scripture not with foolish words drawn from my own understanding but with divine truth flowing from 
your inspiration. 


Rufinus, though at this time busy with his larger works, the translations of Pamphilus’ defence of Origen, 
and Origen’s Peri ‘Archon, and, though about to set out for Rome, lost no time in composing the work 
which Paulinus demanded, and sent it him with the following letter. 


RUFINUS TO HIS BROTHER PAULINUS, THE MAN OF GOD, WITH ALL GOOD WISHES 


1. Though our common son Cerealis did not visit me, he felt what pain he would cause me if he delayed 
my reception of your letter, and forwarded it to me. In reading it I felt, as usual, a continual increase in my 
yearning towards you: but I found towards its close a request from which I have frequently begged you to 


excuse me—I mean the request which you make that I should write something in answer to your questions 
as to the interpretation of passages of Scripture. I thought that I should lead you to desist from these 
questions by the writings I have once and again sent you, which have given evidence of my ignorance and 
of the roughness of my speech. 


2. But since you still are not weary of commanding me, I have at once, to the best of my powers, added to 
what I had written at your desire on the Benediction of Judah the comments on the remaining eleven 
patriarchs. I acted like the man in the parable of the two sons. I thought that I should thus best fulfil the 
father’s will: and though when he ordered me to go into the vineyard I had said I will not go, yet after a 
while I went. If, as I grant, there is some rashness in the fact that with so little capacity we attempt such a 
great task, I would say, with submission to you, that this must be most justly imputed to you, since, 
through your excessive love for me you do not see that my measure of knowledge, as of other virtues, is 
but slight. I wrote this work in the days of Lent, while I was staying in the monastery of Pinetum, and I 
wrote it for you. But I found it impossible to conceal this poor work from the brethren who were there: 
and they, considering that a thing which had been honoured by your approval must be of great 
importance, extorted from me the permission to copy it for themselves. Thus, while you demand from me 
food for yourself you give refreshment to others also. Farewell, and be in peace, my most loving brother, 
most true worshipper of God, and an Israelite in whom there is no guile. I entreat you who are so full of 
the grace of God to hold me still in remembrance. 


TRANSLATION OF PAMPHILUS’ DEFENCE OF ORIGEN 


WRITTEN AT PINETUM A.D. 397. 


While Rufinus was staying at Pinetum, a Christian named Macarius sought his advice and assistance. He 
was engaged in a controversy with the Mathematici, a class of men who had deserted the scientific 
studies from which they took their name, and had turned to astrology and a belief in Fatalism. Macarius, 
having heard of Origen’s greatness in the region of Christian speculation, earnestly desired some 
knowledge of his writings: but was unable to attain it through ignorance of Greek. He declared to Rufinus 
that he had had a dream in which he saw a ship laden with Eastern merchandize arriving in Italy, and that 
it was declared to him that this ship would contain the means of attaining the knowledge he desired. The 
coming of Rufinus seemed to him the fulfilment of his dream, and he earnestly besought him to impart to 
him some of the treasures of his Greek learning, and especially to translate for him Origen’s great 
speculative work, the Peri ‘Archon, that is On First Principles. Rufinus hesitated, knowing that there was a 
strong prejudice against Origen, and that he was looked on, especially in the West, as a heretic, though 
his writings were little known there. He yielded, however, to the solicitations of Macarius: but to guard 
against the imputation of heresy, he undertook three preliminary works. First, he translated the Apology 
of the Martyr Pamphilus for Origen; secondly, he wrote a short treatise on the Adulteration by heretics of 
the works of Origen; and, thirdly, in translating the Peri ‘Archon he prefixed to it an elaborate Preface in 
justification of his course in translating the work. All these documents became the subject of vehement 
controversy which found its expression in the letter of Jerome to his friends at Rome, and the Apologies of 
Rufinus and Jerome translated in this volume. 


The Apology of Pamphilus for Origen forms the sixth book of a work undertaken by him in connexion with 
Eusebius of Caesarea, the Church Historian. Pamphilus was a great collector of books, and a learned man, 
but Eusebius was the chief writer. Pamphilus was put to death in the last persecution, that under Galerius; 
and Eusebius having at a later time fallen under suspicion of Arianism, it was attempted by those who 
disliked Origen, to dissociate Pamphilus from all connexion with the work. There seems however no 
reason to doubt, notwithstanding Jerome’s violent protestations, that Pamphilus was associated with 
Eusebius throughout the work, and that he actually wrote the sixth book. The translation of this Apology 
was made first, and sent out with a Preface which runs as follows: 


You have been moved by your desire to know the truth, Macarius, who are “a man greatly beloved,” to 
make a request of me, which will bring you the blessing attached to the knowledge of the truth; but it will 
win for me the greatest indignation on the part of those who consider themselves aggrieved whenever any 
one does not think evil of Origen. It is true that it is not my opinion about him that you have asked for, but 
that of the holy martyr Pamphilus; and you have requested to have the book which he is said to have 
written in his defence in Greek translated for you into Latin: nevertheless I do not doubt that there will be 
some who will think themselves aggrieved if I say anything in his defence even in the words of another 
man. I beg them to do nothing in the spirit of presumption and of prejudice; and, since we must all stand 
before the judgment seat of Christ, not to refuse to hear the truth spoken, lest haply they should do wrong 
through ignorance. Let them consider that to wound the consciences of their weaker brethren by false 
accusations is to sin against Christ; and therefore let them not lend their ears to the accusers, nor seek an 
account of another man’s faith from a third party, especially when an opportunity is given them for 
gaining personal and direct knowledge, and the substance and quality of each man’s faith is to be known 
by his own confession. For so the Scripture says: “With the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and 
with the mouth confession is made unto salvation”: and: “By his words shall each man be justified, and by 
his word shall he be condemned.” The opinions of Origen in the various parts of Scripture are clearly set 
forth in the present work: as to the cause of our finding certain places in which he contradicts himself, an 


explanation will be offered in the short document subjoined. But as for myself, I hold that which has been 
handed down to us from the holy fathers, namely, that the Holy Trinity is coeternal, and of a single nature, 
virtue and substance; that the Son of God in these last times has been made man, has suffered for our 
transgressions and rose again from the dead in the very flesh in which he suffered, and thereby imparted 
the hope of the resurrection to the whole race of mankind. When we speak of the resurrection of the flesh, 
we do so, not with any subterfuges, as is slanderously reported by certain persons; we believe that it is 
this very flesh in which we are now living which will rise again, not one kind of flesh instead of another, 
nor another body than the body of this flesh. When we speak of the body rising we do so in the words of 
the apostle; for he himself made use of this word: and when we speak of the flesh, our confession is that of 
the Creed. It is an absurd invention of maliciousness to think that the human body is different from the 
flesh. However, whether we speak of that which is to rise, according to the common faith, as the flesh, or, 
according to the Apostle, as the body, this we must believe, that according to the clear statement of the 
Apostle, that which shall rise shall rise in power and in glory; it will rise an incorruptible and a spiritual 
body: for “corruption cannot inherit incorruption.” We must maintain this preeminence of the body, or 
flesh, which is to be: but, with this proviso, we must hold that the resurrection of the flesh is perfect and 
entire; we must on the one hand maintain the identity of the flesh, while on the other we must not detract 
from the dignity and glory of the incorruptible and spiritual body. For so the Scripture speaks. This is what 
is preached by the reverend Bishop John at Jerusalem; this we with him both confess and hold. If any one 
either believes or teaches otherwise, or insinuates that we believe differently from the exposition of our 
faith, let him be anathema. Let this then be taken as a record of our belief by any who desire to know it. 
Whatever we read and whatever we do is in accordance with this account of our faith; we follow the words 
of the Apostle, “proving all things, holding fast that which is good, avoiding every form of evil.” “And as 
many as walk by this rule, peace be upon them and upon the Israel of God.” 


RUFINUS’S EPILOGUE TO PAMPHILUS THE MARTYR’S APOLOGY FOR ORIGEN 


OTHERWISE 
THE BOOK CONCERNING THE ADULTERATION OF THE WORKS OF ORIGEN. 
ADDRESSED TO MACARIUS AT PINETUM A.D. 397. 


The next work was sent out at the same time with Pamphilus’ Apology. Rufinus believed that Origen’s 
works had been adulterated by heretics so as to turn his assertions into support of their own opinions. He 
therefore, in his translation of the Peri ‘Archon, altered many things which had a heterodox meaning as 
found in the ordinary mss. of Origen, so as to make the work consistent with itself and with the orthodox 
views expressed in other parts of Origen’s writings. How far this process was legitimate or honest must be 
judged from a perusal of the controversy which followed; but it should be borne in mind, first, that the 
standard of literary exactness and conscientiousness was not the same in those days as in ours; secondly, 
that when everything depended on copyists there was room for infinite variations in the copies, whether 
through negligence, ignorance or fraud; thirdly, that the principles adopted by Rufinus were precisely 
those acknowledged by his great opponent Jerome, in his Treatise De Optimo Genere Interpretandi, and 
his Letter to Vigilantius (Letters lxvi and 1xi). 


My object in the translation from Greek into Latin of the holy martyr Pamphilus’ Apology for Origen, 
which I have given in the preceding volume according to my ability and the requirements of the matter, is 
this: I wish you to know through full information that the rule of faith which has been set forth above in 
his writings is that which we must embrace and hold; for it is clearly shown that the Catholic opinion is 
contained in them all. Nevertheless you have to allow that there are found in his books certain things not 
only different from this but in certain cases even repugnant to it; things which our canons of truth do not 
sanction, and which we can neither receive nor approve. As to the cause of this an opinion has reached 
me which has been widely entertained, and which I wish to be fully known by you and by those who desire 
to know what is true, since it is possible also that some who have before been actuated by the love of 
fault-finding may acquiesce in the truth and reason of the matter when they have it set before them; for 
some seem determined to believe anything in the world to be true rather than that which withdraws from 
them the occasions of fault-finding. It must, I think, be felt to be wholly impossible that a man so learned 
and so wise, a man whom even his accusers may well admit to have been neither foolish nor insane, 
should have written what is contrary and repugnant to himself and his own opinions. But even suppose 
that this could in some way have happened; suppose, as some perhaps have said, that in the decline of life 
he might have forgotten what he had written in his early days, and have made assertions at variance with 
his former opinions; how are we to deal with the fact that we sometimes find in the very same passages, 
and, as I may say, almost in successive sentences, clauses inserted expressive of contrary opinions? Can 
we believe that in the same work and in the same book, and even sometimes, as I have said, in the 
following paragraph, a man could have forgotten his own views? For example that, when he had said just 
before that no passage in all the Scripture could be found in which the Holy Spirit was spoken of as made 
or created, he could have immediately added that the Holy Spirit had been made along with the rest of the 
creatures? or again, that the same man who clearly states that the Father and the Son are of one 
substance, or as it is called in Greek Homoousion, could in the next sentence say that He was of another 
substance, and was a created being, when he had but a little before described him as born of the very 
nature of God the Father? Or again in the matter of the resurrection of the flesh, could he who so clearly 


declared that it was the nature of the flesh which ascended with the Word of God into heaven, and there 
appeared to the celestial Powers, presenting a new image of himself for them to worship, could he, I ask 
you, possibly turn round and say that this flesh was not to be saved? Such things could not happen even in 
the case of a man who had taken leave of his senses and was not sound in the brain. How, therefore, this 
came to pass, I will point out with all possible brevity. The heretics are capable of any violence, they have 
no remorse and no scruples: this we are forced to recognize by the audacities of which they have been 
frequently convicted. And, just as their father the devil has from the beginning made it his object to falsify 
the words of God and twist them from their true meaning, and subtilely to interpolate among them his 
own poisonous ideas, so he has left these successors of his the same art as their inheritance. Accordingly, 
when God had said to Adam, “You shall eat of all the trees of the garden;” he, when he wished to deceive 
Eve interpolated a single syllable, by which he reduced within the narrowest bounds God’s liberality in 
permitting all the fruits to be eaten. He said: “Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of any tree of the 
garden?” and thus by suggesting the complaint that God’s command was severe, he more easily 
persuaded her to transgress the precept. The heretics have followed the example of their father, the craft 
of their teacher. Whenever they found in any of the renowned writers of old days a discussion of those 
things which pertain to the glory of God so full and faithful that every believer could gain profit and 
instruction from it, they have not scrupled to infuse into their writings the poisonous taint of their own 
false doctrines; this they have done, either by inserting things which the writers had not said or by 
changing by interpolation what they had said, so that their own poisonous heresy might more easily be 
asserted and authorized by passing under the name of all the church writers of the greatest learning and 
renown; they meant it to appear that well-known and orthodox men had held as they did. We hold the 
clearest proofs of this in the case of the Greek writers and this adulteration of books is to be found in the 
case of many of the ancients; but it will suffice to adduce the testimony of a few, so that it may be more 
easily understood what has befallen the writings of Origen. 


Clement, the disciple of the Apostles, who was bishop of the Roman church next to the Apostles, was a 
martyr, wrote the work which is called in the Greek ‘Anagnorismos, or in Latin, The Recognition. In these 
books he sets forth again and again in the name of the Apostle Peter a doctrine which appears to be truly 
apostolical: yet in certain passages the heresy of Eunomius is so brought in that you would imagine that 
you were listening to an argument of Eunomius himself, asserting that the Son of God was created out of 
no existing elements. Then again that other method of falsification is introduced, by which it is made to 
appear that the nature of the devil and of other demons has not resulted from the wickedness of their will 
and purpose, but from an exceptional and separate quality of their creation, although he in all other 
places had taught that every reasonable creature was endowed with the faculty of free will. There are also 
some other things inserted into his books which the church’s creed does not admit. I ask, then, what we 
are to think of these things? Are we to believe that an apostolic man, nay, almost an apostle (since he 
writes the things which the apostles speak), one to whom the apostle Paul bore his testimony in the 
words, “With Clement and others, my fellow labourers, whose names are in the book of life” was the 
writer of words which contradict the book of life? or are we to say, as we have said before, that perverse 
men, in order to gain authority for their own heresies by the use of the names of holy men, and so procure 
their readier acceptance, interpolated these things which it is impossible to believe that the true authors 
either thought or wrote? 


Again, the other Clement, the presbyter of Alexandria, and the teacher of that church, in almost all his 
books describes the three Persons as having one and the same glory and eternity: and yet we sometimes 
find in his books passages in which he speaks of the Son as a creature of God. Is it credible that so great a 
man as he, so orthodox in all points, and so learned, either held opinions mutually contradictory, or left in 
writing views concerning God which it is an impiety, I will not say to believe, but even to listen to? 


Once more, Dionysius the Bishop of Alexandria, was a most learned maintainer of the church’s faith, and 
in passages without end defended the unity and eternity of the Trinity, so earnestly that some persons of 
less insight imagine that he held the views of Sabellius; yet in the books which he wrote against the 
heresy of Sabellius, there are things inserted of such a character that the Arians endeavour to shield 
themselves under his authority, and on this account the holy Bishop Athanasius felt himself compelled to 
write an apology for his work, because he was assured that he could not have held strange opinions or 
have written things in which he contradicted himself, but felt sure that these things had been interpreted 
by ill disposed men. 


This opinion we have been led to form by the force of the facts themselves, in the case of these very 
reverend men and doctors of the church; we have found it impossible, I say, to believe that those reverend 
men who again and again have supported the church’s belief should in particular points have held 
opinions contradictory to themselves. As to Origen, however, in whom, as I have said above, are to be 
found, as in those others, certain diversities of statement, it will not be sufficient to think precisely as we 
think or feel about those who enjoy an established reputation for orthodoxy; nor could a similar charge be 
met by a similar excuse, were it not that its validity is shown by words and writings of his own in which he 
makes this fact the subject of earnest complaint. What he had to suffer while still living in the flesh, while 
still having feeling and sight, from the corruption of his books and treatises, or from counterfeit versions 
of them, we may learn clearly from his own letter which he wrote to certain intimate friends at 
Alexandria; and by this you will see how it comes to pass that some things which are self-contradictory are 


found in his writings. 


“Some of those persons who take a pleasure in accusing their neighbours, bring against us and our 
teaching the charge of blasphemy, though from us they have never heard anything of the kind. Let them 
take heed to themselves how they refuse to mark that solemn injunction which says that Revilers shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God,’ when they declare that I hold that the father of wickedness and perdition, 
and of those who are cast forth from the kingdom of God, that is the devil, is to be saved, a thing which no 
man can say even if he has taken leave of his senses and is manifestly insane. Yet it is no wonder, I think, 
if my teaching is falsified by my adversaries, and is corrupted and adulterated in the same manner as the 
epistle of Paul the Apostle. Certain men, as we know, compiled a false epistle under the name of Paul, so 
that they might trouble the Thessalonians as if the day of the Lord were nigh at hand, and thus beguile 
them. It is on account of that false epistle that he wrote these words in the second epistle to the 
Thessalonians: We beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ and our gathering 
together unto him; to the end that ye be not quickly shaken from your mind, nor yet be troubled, either by 
spirit or by word or by letter as sent from us, as that the day of the Lord is at hand. Let no man beguile 
you in any wise.’ It is something of the same kind, I perceive, which is happening to us also. A certain 
promoter of heresy, after a discussion which had been held between us in the presence of many persons, 
and notes of it had been taken, procured the document from those who had written out the notes, and 
added or struck out whatever he chose, and changed things as he thought right, and published it abroad 
as if it were my work, but pointing in triumphant scorn at the expressions which he had himself inserted. 
The brethren in Palestine, indignant at this, sent a man to me at Athens to obtain from me an authentic 
copy of the work. Up to that time I had never even read it over again or revised it: it had been so 
completely neglected and thrown aside that it could hardly be found. Nevertheless, I sent it: and,—God is 
witness that I am speaking the truth,—when I met the man himself who had adulterated the work, and 
took him to task for having done so, he answered, as if he were giving me satisfaction: “I did it because I 
wished to improve that treatise and to purge away its faults.” What kind of a purging was this that he 
applied to my dissertation? such a purging as Marcion or his successor Apelles after him gave to the 
Gospels and to the writings of the Apostle. They subverted the true text of Scripture; and this man 
similarly first took away the true statements which I had made, and then inserted what was false to 
furnish grounds for accusation against me. But, though those who have dared to do this are impious and 
heretical men, yet those who give credence to such accusations against us shall not escape the judgment 
of God. There are others also, not a few, who have done this through a wish to throw confusion into the 
churches. Lately, a certain heretic who had seen me at Ephesus and had refused to meet me, and had not 
opened his mouth in my presence, but for some reason or other had avoided doing so, afterwards 
composed a dissertation according to his own fancy, partly mine, partly his own, and sent it to his 
disciples in various places: I know that it reached those who were in Rome, and I doubt not that it reached 
others also. He was behaving in the same reckless way at Antioch also before I came there: and the 
dissertation which he brought with him came into the hands of many of our friends. But when I arrived, I 
took him to task in the presence of many persons, and, when he persisted, with a complete absence of 
shame, in the impudent defence of his forgery, I demanded that the book should be brought in amongst 
us, so that my mode of speech might be recognized by the brethren, who of course knew the points on 
which I am accustomed to insist and the method of teaching which I employ. He did not, however, venture 
to bring in the book, and his assertions were refuted by them all and he himself was convicted of forgery, 
and thus the brethren were taught a lesson not to give ear to such accusations. If then any one is willing 
to trust me at all—I speak as in the sight of God—let him believe what I say about the things which are 
falsely inserted in my letter. But if any man refuses to believe me, and chooses to speak evil of me, it is not 
to me that he does the injury: he will himself be arraigned as a false witness before God, since he is either 
bearing false witness against his neighbour, or giving credit to those who bear it.” 


Such are the complaints which he made while still living, and while he was still able to detect the 
corruptions and falsifications which had been made in his books. There is another letter of his, in which I 
remember to have read a complaint of the falsifying of his writings; but I have not a copy of it at hand, 
otherwise I could add to those which I have quoted a second testimony in favour of his good faith and 
veracity direct from himself. But I think that I have said enough to satisfy those who listen to what is said, 
not in the interest of strife and detraction, but in that of a love of truth. I have shown and proved in the 
case of the saintly men of whom I have made mention, and of whose orthodoxy is no question, that, where 
the tenor of a book is presumably right, anything which is found in it contrary to the faith of the church is 
more properly believed to have been inserted by heretics than to have been written by the author: and I 
cannot think it an absurd demand that the same thing should be believed in the case of Origen, not only 
because the argument is similar but because of the witness given by himself in the complaints which I 
have brought out from his writings: otherwise we must believe that, like a silly or insane person, he has 
written in contradiction to himself. 


As to the possibility that the heretics may have acted in the violent manner supposed, such wickedness 
may easily be believed of them. They have given a specimen of it, which makes it credible in the present 
case, in the fact that they have been unable to keep off their impious hands even from the sacred words of 
the Gospel. Any one who has a mind to see how they have acted in the case of the Acts of the Apostles or 
their Epistles, how they have befouled them and gnawed them away, how they have defiled them in every 
kind of way, sometimes adding words which expressed their impious doctrine, sometimes taking out the 


opposing truths, will understand it most fully if he will read the books of Tertullian written against 
Marcion. It is no great thing that they should have corrupted the writings of Origen when they have dared 
to corrupt the sayings of God our Saviour. It is true that some persons may withhold their assent from 
what I am saying on the ground of the difference of the heresies; since it was one kind of heresy the 
partisans of which corrupted the Gospels, but it is another which is aimed at in these passages which, as 
we assert, have been inserted in the works of Origen. Let those who have such doubts consider that, as in 
all the saints dwells the one spirit of God (for the Apostle says, “The spirits of the prophets are subject to 
the prophets,” and again, “We all have been made to drink of that one spirit”); so also in all the heretics 
dwells the one spirit of the devil, who teaches them all and at all times the same or similar wickedness. 


There may, however, be some to whom the instances we have given have less persuasive force because 
they have to do with Greek writers; and therefore, although it is a Greek writer for whom I am pleading, 
yet, since it is the Latin tongue which is, so to speak, entrusted with the argument, and they are Latin 
people before whom you have earnestly begged me to plead the cause of these men, and to show what 
wounds they suffer by the calumnious renderings of their works, it will be satisfactory to show that things 
of the same kind have happened to Latin as well as Greek writers, and that men approved for their saintly 
character have had a storm of calumny raised against them by the falsification of their works. I will 
recount things of still recent memory, so that nothing may be lacking to the manifest credibility of my 
contention, and its truth may lie open for all to see. 


Hilary Bishop of Pictavium was a believer in the Catholic doctrine, and wrote a very complete work of 
instruction with the view of bringing back from their error those who had subscribed the faithless creed of 
Ariminum. This book fell into the hands of his adversaries and ill wishers, whether, as some said, by 
bribing his secretary, or by no matter what other cause. He knew nothing of this: but the book was so 
falsified by them, the saintly man being all the while entirely unconscious of it, that, when his enemies 
began to accuse him of heresy in the episcopal assembly, as holding what they knew they had corruptly 
inserted in his manuscript, he himself demanded the production of his book as evidence of his faith. It was 
brought from his house, and was found to be full of matter which he repudiated: but it caused him to be 
excommunicated and to be excluded from the meeting of the synod. In this case, however, though the 
crime was one of unexampled wickedness, the man who was the victim of it was alive, and present in the 
flesh; and the hostile faction could be convicted and brought to punishment, when their tricks became 
known and their machinations were exposed. A remedy was applied through statements, explanations, 
and similar things: for living men can take action on their own behalf, the dead can refute no accusations 
under which they labour. 


Take another case. The whole collection of the letters of the martyr Cyprian is usually found in a single 
manuscript. Into this collection certain heretics who held a blasphemous doctrine about the Holy Spirit 
inserted a treatise of Tertullian on the Trinity, which was faultily expressed though he is himself an 
upholder of our faith: and from the copies thus made they wrote out a number of others; these they 
distributed through the whole of the vast city of Constantinople at a very low price: men were attracted by 
this cheapness and readily bought up the documents full of hidden snares of which they knew nothing; 
and thus the heretics found means of gaining credit for their impious doctrines through the authority of a 
great name. It happened, however, that, shortly after the publication, there were found there some of our 
catholic brothers who were able to expose this wicked fabrication, and recalled as many as they could 
reach from the entanglements of error. In this they partly succeeded. But there were a great many in 
those parts who remained convinced that the saintly martyr Cyprian held the belief which had been 
erroneously expressed by Tertullian. 


I will add one other instance of the falsification of a document. It is one of recent memory, though it is an 
example of the primeval subtlety, and it surpasses all the stories of the ancients. 


Bishop Damasus, at the time when a consultation was held in the matter of the reconciling of the 
followers of Apollinarius to the church, desired to have a document setting forth the faith of the church, 
which should be subscribed by those who wished to be reconciled. The compiling of this document he 
entrusted to a certain friend of his, a presbyter and a highly accomplished man, who usually acted for him 
in matters of this kind. When he came to compose the document, he found it necessary, in speaking of the 
Incarnation of our Lord, to apply to him the expression “Homo Dominicus.” The Apollinarists took offence 
at this expression, and began to impugn it as a novelty. The writer of the document thereupon undertook 
to defend himself, and to confute the objectors by the authority of ancient Catholic writers; and he 
happened to show to one of those who complained of the novelty of the expression a book of the bishop 
Athanasius in which the word which was under discussion occurred. The man to whom this evidence was 
offered appeared to be convinced, and asked that the manuscript should be lent to him so that he might 
convince the rest who from their ignorance were still maintaining their objections. When he had got the 
manuscript into his hands he devised a perfectly new method of falsification. He first erased the passage 
in which the expression occurred, and then wrote in again the same words which he had erased. He 
returned the paper, and it was accepted without question. The controversy about this expression again 
arose; the manuscript was brought forward: the expression in question was found in it, but in a position 
where there had been an erasure: and the man who had brought forward such a manuscript lost all 
authority, since the erasure seemed to be the proof of malpractice and falsification. However, in this case 


as in one which I mentioned before, it was a living man who was thus treated by a living man, and he at 
once did all in his power to lay bare the iniquitous fraud which had been committed, and to remove the 
stain of this nefarious act from the man who was innocent and had done no evil of the kind, and to attach 
it to the real author of the deed, so that it should completely overwhelm him with infamy. 


Since, then, Origen in his letter complains with his own voice that he has suffered such things at the 
hands of the heretics who wished him ill, and similar things have happened in the case of many other 
orthodox men among both the dead and the living, and since in the cases adduced, men’s writings are 
proved to have been tampered with in a similar way: what determined obstinacy is this, which refuses to 
admit the same excuse when the case is the same, and, when the circumstances are parallel, assigns to 
one party the allowance due to respect, but to another infamy due to a criminal. The truth must be told, 
and must not lie hid at this point; for it is impossible for any man really to judge so unjustly as to form 
different opinions on cases which are similar. The fact is that the prompters of Origen’s accusers are men 
who make long controversial discourses in the churches, and even write books the whole matter of which 
is borrowed from him, and who wish to deter men of simple mind from reading him, for fear that their 
plagiarisms should become widely known, though, indeed, their appropriations would be no reproach to 
them if they were not ungrateful to their master. 


For instance, one of these men, who thinks that a necessity is laid upon him, like that of preaching the 
Gospel, to speak evil of Origen among all nations and tongues, declared in a vast assembly of Christian 
hearers that he had read six thousand of his works. Surely, if his object in reading these were, as he is in 
the habit of asserting, only to acquaint himself with Origen’s faults, ten or twenty or at most thirty of 
these works would have sufficed for the purpose. But to read six thousand books is no longer wishing to 
know the man, but giving up almost one’s whole life to his teaching and researches. On what ground then 
can his words be worthy of credit when he blames men who have only read quite a few of these books 
while their rule of faith is kept sacred and their piety unimpaired. 


What has been said may suffice to show what opinion we ought to form of the books of Origen. I think that 
every one who has at heart the interests of truth, not of controversy, may easily assent to the well-proved 
statements I have made. But if any man perseveres in his contentiousness, we have no such custom. It isa 
settled custom among us, when we read him, to hold fast that which is good, according to the apostolic 
injunction. If we find in these books anything discrepant to the Catholic faith, we suspect that it has been 
inserted by the heretics, and consider it as alien from his opinion as it is from our faith. If, however, this is 
a mistake of ours, we run, as I think, no danger from such an error; for we ourselves, through God’s help, 
continue unharmed by avoiding what we hold in suspicion and condemn: and further we shall not be 
accounted accusers of our brethren before God (you will remember that the accusing of the brethren is 
the special work of the devil, and that he received the name of devil from his being a slanderer). 
Moreover, we thus escape the sentence pronounced on evil speakers, which separates those who are such 
from the kingdom of God. 


PREFACE TO THE TRANSLATIONS OF ORIGEN’S BOOKS PERI ‘ARCHON 


ADDRESSED TO MACARIUS, AT PINETUM, A.D. 397. 


The Translation of the two first Books of the Peri ‘Archon was issued soon after, or contemporaneously 
with the Apology of Pamphilus. The Preface to them was intended to remove prejudices by showing that 
Jerome (who though not named is clearly described) had been Rufinus’ precursor in translating Origen. 
The compliments paid to Jerome were no doubt sincere: but the use made of his previous action can 
hardly be justified. Rufinus knew well that Jerome’s view of Origen had to some extent altered, that a 
disagreeable controversy had sprung up at Jerusalem about him, in which he and Jerome had taken 
opposite sides: and that the animosity aroused by this had with the greatest difficulty been allayed, anda 
reconciliation effected at the moment when he had quitted Palestine. This Preface with the Translation of 
the Peri ‘Archon was the most immediate cause of the violent controversy and the final estrangement 
between Rufinus and Jerome. 


I am aware that a great many of our brethren were incited by their longing for Scriptural knowledge to 
demand from various men who were versed in Greek literature that they would give the works of Origen 
to men who used the Latin tongue, and thus make him a Roman. Among these was that brother and 
associate of mine to whom this request was made by bishop Damasus, and who when he translated the 
two homilies on the Song of Songs from Greek into Latin prefixed to the work a preface so full of beauty 
and so magnificent that he awoke in every one the desire of reading Origen and eagerly investigating his 
works. He said that to the soul of that great man the words might well be applied: “The King has brought 
me into his chamber”: and he declared that Origen in his other books had surpassed all other men, but in 
this had surpassed himself. What he promises in this Preface is, indeed, that he will give to Roman ears 
not only these books but many others of Origen. But I find that he is so enamoured of his own style that he 
pursues a still more ambitious object, namely, that he should be the creator of the book, not merely its 
translator. I am then following out a task begun by him and commended by his example; but it is out of my 
power to set forth the words of this great man with a force and an eloquence like his: and I have therefore 
to fear that it may happen through my fault that the man whom he justly commends as a teacher of the 


church both in knowledge and in wisdom second only to the Apostles may be thought to have a far lower 
rank through my poverty of language. When I reflected on this I was inclined to keep silence, and not to 
assent to the brethren who were constantly adjuring me to make the translation. But your influence is 
such, my most faithful brother Macarius, that even the consciousness of my unfitness is not sufficient to 
make me resist. I have therefore yielded to your importunity though it was against my resolution, so that I 
might no longer be exposed to the demands of a severe taskmaster; but I have done so on this condition 
and on this understanding, that in making the translation I should follow as far as possible the method of 
my predecessors, and especially of him of whom I have already made mention. He, after translating into 
Latin above seventy of the books of Origen which he called Homiletics, and also a certain number of the 
“Tomes,” proceeded to purge and pare away in his translation all the causes of stumbling which are to be 
found in the Greek works; and this he did in such a way that the Latin reader will find nothing in them 
which jars with our faith. In his steps, therefore, I follow, not, indeed, with the power of eloquence which 
is his, but, as far as may be, in his rules and method, that is, taking care not to promulgate those things 
which are found in the books of Origen to be discrepant and contradictory to one another. The cause of 
these variations I have set forth very fully for your information in the Apology which Pamphilus wrote for 
the books of Origen, to which I have appended a very short treatise showing by proofs which seem to me 
quite clear that his books have been in very many cases falsified by heretical and ill-disposed persons. 
This is especially the case with the books which you now require me to translate, namely, the Peri ‘Archon, 
which may be rendered either Concerning First Principles or Concerning Principalities. These books are 
in truth, apart from these questions, exceedingly obscure and difficult; for in them he discusses matters 
over which the philosophers have spent their whole lives without any result. But our Christian thinker has 
done all that lay in his power to turn to purposes of sound religion the belief in a creator and the order of 
the created world which they had made subservient to their false religion. Wherever therefore I have 
found in his books anything contrary to the truth concerning the Trinity which he has in other places 
spoken of in a strictly orthodox sense, I have either omitted it as a foreign and not genuine expression or 
set it down in terms agreeing with the rule of faith which we find him constantly assenting to. There are 
things, no doubt, which he has developed in somewhat obscure language, wishing to pass rapidly over 
them, and as addressing those who have experience and knowledge of such matters; in these cases I have 
made the passage plain by adding words which I had read in other books of his where the matter was 
more fully treated. I have done this in the interest of clearness: but I have put in nothing of my own; I 
have only given him back his own words, though taken from other passages. I have explained this in the 
Preface, so that those who calumniate us should not think that they had found in this fresh material for 
their charges. But let them take heed what they are about in their perversity and contentiousness. As for 
me, I have not undertaken this laborious task (in which I trust that God will be my helper in answer to 
your prayers) for the sake of shutting the mouths of calumnious men, but with the view of supplying 
material for the increase of real knowledge to those who desired it. This only I require of every man who 
undertakes to copy out these books or to read them, in the sight of God the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and adjure him by our faith in the coming kingdom, by the assurance of the resurrection of the 
dead, by the eternal fire which is prepared for the devil and his angels (even as he trusts that he shall not 
possess as his eternal inheritance that place where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth, and where 
their fire will not be quenched and their worm will not die) that he should neither add nor take away, that 
he should neither insert nor change, anything in that which is written but that he should compare his copy 
with that from which it is copied and correct it critically letter for letter, and that he should not keep by 
him a copy which has not received correction or criticism, lest, if his copy is not thus distinct, the 
difficulty of the meaning may beget a still greater obscurity in the mind of the readers. 


PREFACE TO BOOK III. OF THE PERI ‘ARCHON 


Rufinus had now come to Rome. The translation of B. III. and IV. had been made probably at Pinetum early 
in 398. He was already aware of the strong feelings aroused by his Translation of B. I. and II., and he 
complains that parts of his work were obtained by Jerome’s friends while still uncorrected, and used to his 
discredit (Apol. i, 18-21, ii, 44); but he continued the work, prefixing to it the following Preface as his 
justification. 


Reader, remember me in your sacred moments of prayer, that I may be a worthy follower of the Spirit. It 
was you, Macarius, by whose instigation, I might say by whose compulsion, I translated the two first 
books of the Peri ‘Archon. I did it during Lent; and at that time your near presence, my Christian brother, 
and your fuller leisure, forced me also into fuller diligence. But now that you are living at the opposite end 
of Rome from me, and my taskmaster pays his visits more seldom, I have taken longer in unfolding the 
sense of the two last books. You will remember that in my former preface I gave you warning that some 
people would be full of indignation when they found that I had no harm to say of Origen: and this, as I 
think you have found, has not been long in coming to pass. But if those demons who excite men’s tongues 
to evil speaking, have been already set on fire by that first part of the work, though in it the author had 
not yet fully laid bare their devices, what will be the effect of this second part, in which he is going to 
disclose all the secret labyrinths through which they creep into the hearts of men and deceive the hearts 
of the weak and the frail? You will see disorder springing up on all sides, and party spirit will be raised, 
and an outcry will spread all through the town, and Origen will be summoned to the bar and condemned 
for his attempt to dispel the darkness of ignorance by the light of the Gospel’s lamp. But all this will 


seven lean-fleshed animals predicted the scarcity of the seven following years. He accordingly 
recommends precautions to be taken against the future famine from the previous plenty. The king 
believed him. The issue of all that happened showed how wise he was, how invariably holy, and now how 
necessary. So Pharaoh set him over all Egypt, that he might secure the provision of corn for it, and 
thenceforth administer its government. They called him Serapis, from the turban which adorned his head. 
The peck-like shape of this turban marks the memory of his corn-provisioning; whilst evidence is given 
that the care of the supplies was all on his head, by the very ears of corn which embellish the border of 
the head-dress. For the same reason, also, they made the sacred figure of a dog, which they regard (as a 
sentry) in Hades, and put it under his right hand, because the care of the Egyptians was concentrated 
under his hand. And they put at his side Pharia, whose name shows her to have been the king’s daughter. 
For in addition to all the rest of his kind gifts and rewards, Pharaoh had given him his own daughter in 
marriage. Since, however, they had begun to worship both wild animals and human beings, they combined 
both figures under one form Anubis, in which there may rather be seen clear proofs of its own character 
and condition enshrined by a nation at war with itself, refractory to its kings, despised among foreigners, 
with even the appetite of a slave and the filthy nature of a dog. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE POWER OF ROME. ROMANIZED ASPECT OF ALL THE HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY. VARRO’S THREEFOLD 
DISTRIBUTION CRITICISED. ROMAN HEROES (AENEAS INCLUDED,) UNFAVOURABLY REVIEWED 


Such are the more obvious or more remarkable points which we had to mention in connection with Varro’s 
threefold distribution of the gods, in order that a sufficient answer might seem to be given touching the 
physical, the poetic, and the gentile classes. Since, however, it is no longer to the philosophers, nor the 
poets, nor the nations that we owe the substitution of all (heathen worship for the true religion) although 
they transmitted the superstition, but to the dominant Romans, who received the tradition and gave it 
wide authority, another phase of the widespread error of man must now be encountered by us; nay, 
another forest must be felled by our axe, which has obscured the childhood of the degenerate worship 
with germs of superstitions gathered from all quarters. Well, but even the gods of the Romans have 
received from (the same) Varro a threefold classification into the certain, the uncertain, and the select. 
What absurdity! What need had they of uncertain gods, when they possessed certain ones? Unless, 
forsooth, they wished to commit themselves to such folly as the Athenians did; for at Athens there was an 
altar with this inscription: “To the unknown gods.” Does, then, a man worship that which he knows 
nothing of? Then, again, as they had certain gods, they ought to have been contented with them, without 
requiring select ones. In this want they are even found to be irreligious! For if gods are selected as onions 
are, then such as are not chosen are declared to be worthless. Now we on our part allow that the Romans 
had two sets of gods, common and proper; in other words, those which they had in common with other 
nations, and those which they themselves devised. And were not these called the public and the foreign 
gods? Their altars tell us so; there is (a specimen) of the foreign gods at the fane of Carna, of the public 
gods in the Palatium. Now, since their common gods are comprehended in both the physical and the 
mythic classes, we have already said enough concerning them. I should like to speak of their particular 
kinds of deity. We ought then to admire the Romans for that third set of the gods of their enemies, because 
no other nation ever discovered for itself so large a mass of superstition. Their other deities we arrange in 
two classes: those which have become gods from human beings, and those which have had their origin in 
some other way. Now, since there is advanced the same colourable pretext for the deification of the dead, 
that their lives were meritorious, we are compelled to urge the same reply against them, that no one of 
them was worth so much pains. Their fond father AEneas, in whom they believed, was never glorious, and 
was felled with a stone—a vulgar weapon, to pelt a dog withal, inflicting a wound no less ignoble! But this 
AEneas turns out a traitor to his country; yes, quite as much as Antenor. And if they will not believe this to 
be true of him, he at any rate deserted his companions when his country was in flames, and must be held 
inferior to that woman of Carthage, who, when her husband Hasdrubal supplicated the enemy with the 
mild pusillanimity of our AEneas, refused to accompany him, but hurrying her children along with her, 
disdained to take her beautiful self and father’s noble heart into exile, but plunged into the flames of the 
burning Carthage, as if rushing into the embraces of her (dear but) ruined country. Is he “pious AEneas” 
for (rescuing) his young only son and decrepit old father, but deserting Priam and Astyanax? But the 
Romans ought rather to detest him; for in defence of their princes and their royal house, they surrender 
even children and wives, and every dearest pledge. They deify the son of Venus, and this with the full 
knowledge and consent of her husband Vulcan, and without opposition from even Juno. Now, if sons have 
seats in heaven owing to their piety to their parents, why are not those noble youths of Argos rather 
accounted gods, because they, to save their mother from guilt in the performance of some sacred rites, 
with a devotion more than human, yoked themselves to her car and dragged her to the temple? Why not 
make a goddess, for her exceeding piety, of that daughter who from her own breasts nourished her father 
who was famishing in prison? What other glorious achievement can be related of AEneas, but that he was 
nowhere seen in the fight on the field of Laurentum? Following his bent, perhaps he fled a second time as 
a fugitive from the battle. In like manner, Romulus posthumously becomes a god. Was it because he 
founded the city? Then why not others also, who have built cities, counting even women? To be sure, 
Romulus slew his brother in the bargain, and trickishly ravished some foreign virgins. Therefore of course 
he becomes a god, and therefore a Quirinus (“god of the spear”), because then their fathers had to use the 
spear on his account. What did Sterculus do to merit deification? If he worked hard to enrich the fields 


matter very little to those who are endeavouring to hold fast the sound form of the catholic faith while 
exercising their minds in the study of divine things. 


I think it necessary, however, to remind you of the principle which I acted upon in reference to the former 
books, and which I have observed in the present case also, namely, not to set down in my translation 
things evidently contradictory to our belief and to the author’s opinions as elsewhere expressed, but to 
pass them over as not genuine but inserted by others. On the other hand I have not, either in the former 
books or in these, omitted the novel opinions which he has expressed about the formation of the 
reasonable creation, considering that it is not in such things that the faith mainly consists, but that what 
he is aiming at is merely knowledge and the exercise of the faculties, and that possibly there may be 
certain heresies which may have to be answered in this way. Only, in cases where he may have chosen to 
repeat in these later books what he had said before in the earlier, I have thought it expedient to cut out 
certain portions for the sake of brevity. 


Those whose object in reading these books is to gain knowledge, not to disparage their author, would do 
well to seek the aid of men more skilled than themselves in interpreting them. For it is an absurd thing to 
get grammarians to explain to us the fictions of the poets’ writings and the laughable stories of the 
comedians, and yet to think that books which speak of God and the celestial powers, and the whole 
universe, and which discuss all the errors of pagan philosophy and of heretical pravity are things which 
any one can understand without a teacher to explain them. In this way it comes to pass that men prefer to 
remain in ignorance and to pronounce rash judgments on things which are difficult and obscure rather 
than to gain an understanding of them by diligent study. 


RUFINUS’ APOLOGY IN DEFENCE OF HIMSELF 


SENT TO ANASTASIUS, BISHOP OF THE CITY OF ROME. 


This document was called forth by accusations against Rufinus made, soon after his accession, to 
Anastasius, who held the Roman see from 498 to 503. The authority of the Roman Popes at this time was 
not what it afterwards became, and it is improbable that Anastasius should have summoned Rufinus, as 
some suppose him to have done, from Aquileia, where he was living on confidential terms with the Bishop 
Chromatius, to come to Rome to answer a formal accusation or to be judged by him. But since Rome was 
the centre of information, a Christian would not wish to be ill-thought of by its Bishop. Those who accused 
Rufinus were the friends of Jerome at Rome, especially the noble widow Marcella and the Senator 
Pammachius. They had endeavoured to gain some condemnation of Rufinus from Siricius before his death 
in November 398; but Siricius befriended Rufinus (“his simplicity was imposed on,” according to Jerome). 
On the election of Anastasius, however, in 399, they accused Rufinus of having, by his translation of 
Origen’s Peri ‘Archon introduced heresy into the Roman church. Jerome thus speaks of Marcella, Ep. 
cxxvli. 10. “She was the cause of the condemnation of the heretics: she brought witnesses who had been 
at a former time under their instruction, and thus imbued with error and heresy; she showed how many 
there were who had been deceived; she had the volumes of the Peri ‘Archon brought in, and pointed out 
the alterations which the Scorpion had made in them: till at last letters were written, and that more than 
once, summoning the heretics to come and defend themselves, but they did not dare to come. So great 
was the force of conviction brought to bear on them that, to prevent their heresy being exposed in their 
presence, they chose to stay away and be condemned.” From the letter of Anastasius to John of Jerusalem 
about Rufinus we gather that, while he strongly disapproved the translation of Origen, he left Rufinus 
himself to his own conscience, and did not care to know what had become of him. The letter of Rufinus, 
though called an Apology, bears no trace of being an answer to a summons or judgment of the Pontiff, but 
merely a reply to statements which were likely to prejudice him in the Pontiff’s opinion. The year in which 
the Apology was written was 400 a.d. 


1. It has been brought to my knowledge that certain persons, in the course of a controversy which they 
have been raising in your Holiness’ jurisdiction on matters of faith or on other points, have made mention 
of my name. I venture to believe that your Holiness, who have been trained from your infancy in the strict 
principles of the Church, has refused to listen to any calumnies which may have been directed against an 
absent person, and one who has been favourably known to you as united with you in the faith and love of 
God. Nevertheless, since I hear it reported that my reputation has been attacked, I have thought it right 
to make my position clear to your Holiness in writing. It was impossible for me to do this in person. I have 
just returned to my family after an absence of nearly 30 years; and it would have been harsh and almost 
inhuman to come away again so soon from those whom I had been so late in revisiting. The labour also of 
my long journey has left me too weak to begin the journey again. My object in this letter is not to remove 
some stain of suspicion from your mind, which I regard as a holy place, as a kind of divine sanctuary 
which does not admit any evil thing. Rather, I desire that the confession I am about to make to you may be 
like a stick placed in your hands to drive away any envious persons who may be barking like dogs against 
me. 


2. My faith, indeed, was sufficiently proved when the heretics persecuted me. I was at that time 
sojourning in the church of Alexandria, and underwent imprisonment and exile which was then the 
penalty of faithfulness; yet for the sake of any who may wish to put my faith to the test, or to hear and 


learn what it is I will declare it. I believe that the Trinity is of one nature and godhead, of one and the 
same power and substance; so that between the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost there is no diversity 
at all, except that the one is the Father, the second the Son, and the third the Holy Ghost. There is a 
Trinity of real and living Persons, a unity of nature and substance. 


3. I also confess that the Son of God has in these last days been born of the Virgin and the Holy Spirit: 
that he has taken upon him our natural human flesh and soul; that in this he suffered and was buried and 
rose again from the dead; that the flesh in which he rose was that same flesh which had been laid in the 
sepulchre; and that in this same flesh, together with the soul, he ascended into heaven after his 
resurrection: from whence we look for his coming to judge the quick and the dead. 


4. But, further, as to the resurrection of our own flesh, I believe that it will be in its integrity and 
perfection; it will be this very flesh in which we now live. We do not hold, as is slanderously reported by 
some men, that another flesh will rise instead of this; but this very flesh, without the loss of a single 
member, without the cutting off of any single part of the body; none whatever of all its properties will be 
absent except its corruptibility. It is this which is promised by the holy Apostle concerning the body: It is 
sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown in 
dishonour, it is raised in glory; it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. This is the doctrine 
which has been handed down to me by those from whom I received holy baptism in the Church of 
Aquileia; and I think that it is the same which the Apostolic See has by long usage handed down and 
taught. 


5. I affirm, moreover, a judgment to come, in which judgment every man is to receive the due meed of his 
bodily life, according to that which he has done, whether good or evil. And, if in the case of men the 
reward is to be according to their works, how much more will this be so in the case of the devil, who is the 
universal cause of sin? Of the devil himself our belief is that which is written in the Gospel, namely, that 
both he and all his angels, will receive as their portion the eternal fire, and with him those who do his 
works, that is, who become the accusers of their brethren. If then any one denies that the devil is to be 
subjected to the eternal fires, may he have his part with him in the eternal fire, so that he may know by 
experience the fact which he now denies. 


6. I am next informed that some stir has been made on the question of the nature of the soul. Whether 
complaints on a matter of this kind ought to be entertained instead of being put aside, you must yourself 
decide. If, however, you desire to know my opinion on the subject, I will state it frankly. I have read a great 
many writers on this question, and I find that they express divers opinions. Some of those whom I have 
read hold that the soul is infused together with the material body through the channel of the human seed; 
and of this they give such proofs as they can. I think that this was the opinion of Tertullian or Lactantius 
among the Latins, perhaps also of a few others. Others assert that God is every day making new souls, and 
infusing them into the bodies which have been framed in the womb; while others again believe that the 
souls were all made long ago, when God made all things of nothing, and that all that he now does is to 
plant out each soul in its body as it seems good to him. This is the opinion of Origen, and of some others of 
the Greeks. For myself, I declare in the presence of God that, after reading each of these opinions, I am up 
to the present moment unable to hold any of them as certain and absolute; the determination of the truth 
in this question I leave to God and to any to whom it shall please him to reveal it. My profession on this 
point is therefore, first, that these several opinions are those which I have found in books, but, secondly, 
that I as yet remain in ignorance on the subject, except so far as this, that the Church delivers it as an 
article of faith that God is the creator of souls as well as of bodies. 


7. Now as to another matter. I am told that objections have been raised against me because, forsooth, at 
the request of some of my brethren, I translated certain works of Origen from Greek into Latin. I suppose 
that every one sees that it is only through ill will that this is made a matter of blame. For, if there is any 
offensive statement in the author, why is this to be twisted into a fault of the translator? I was asked to 
exhibit in Latin what stands written in the Greek text; and I did nothing more than fit the Latin words to 
the Greek ideas. If, therefore, there is anything to praise in these ideas, the praise does not belong to me; 
and similarly as to anything to which blame may attach. I admit that I put something of my own into the 
work; as I stated in my Preface, I used my own discretion in cutting out not a few passages; but only those 
as to which I had come to suspect that the thing had not been so stated by Origen himself; and the 
statement appeared to me in these cases to have been inserted by others, because in other places I had 
found the author state the matter in a catholic sense. I entreat you therefore, holy, venerable and saintly 
father, not to permit a storm of ill will to be raised against me because of this, nor to sanction the 
employment of partisanship and of calumny—weapons which ought never to be used in the Church of God. 
Where can simple faith and innocence be safe if they are not protected in the Church? I am not a defender 
or a champion of Origen; nor am I the first who has translated his works. Others before me had done the 
very same thing, and I did it, the last of many, at the request of my brethren. If an order is to be given that 
such translations are not to be made, such an order holds good for the future, not the past; but if those 
are to be blamed who have made these translations before any such order was given, the blame must 
begin with those who took the first step. 


8. As for me, I declare in Christ’s name that I never held, nor ever will hold, any other faith but that which 


I have set forth above, that is, the faith which is held by the Church of Rome, by that of Alexandria, and by 
my own church of Aquileia; and which is also preached at Jerusalem; and if there is any one who believes 
otherwise, whoever he may be, let him be Anathema. But those who through mere ill will and malice 
engender dissensions and offences among their brethren, and cause them to stumble, shall give account 
of it in the day of judgment. 


THE LETTER OF ANASTASIUS 


Bishop of the Church of Rome to John Bishop of Jerusalem Concerning the Character of Rufinus. 


The letter of Anastasius to John of Jerusalem was written in the year 401; it is spoken of in Jerome’s Apol. 
iii., c. 21, which was written in the first half of 402, as “the letter of last year.” Jerome intimates in the 
same passage that it was only one of several letters of the same character which Anastasius wrote to the 
East. Rufinus had not seen it, and refused to believe its genuineness. But there seems to be no reason for 
doubting this. Anastasius had, at the earnest request of Theophilus of Alexandria, formally condemned 
Origenism. And Rufinus’ translations of Origen’s Peri ‘Archon and of Pamphilus’ Vindication of Origen, and 
his own book on the Falsification of Origen’s works were taken at Rome as a defence of Origenism 
generally. Rufinus, however, appealed continually, and especially in his Apology to Anastasius, to the 
church of Jerusalem, where he had been ordained. “My faith,” he says, “is that which is preached at 
Jerusalem.” Anastasius, therefore, in condemning Origen would be understood as condemning Rufinus, 
and might also seem to condemn his Bishop John of Jerusalem. This will account for the fulsome praises 
with which the letter opens. John, moreover, had written “to consult” Anastasius about Rufinus, which 
probably implies some action in Rufinus’ interest; but the fact that Jerome knew the contents of the letter 
and Rufinus did not seems to show that Bishop John had become more friendly with Jerome and less so 
with Rufinus. 


1. The kind words of approval that you have addressed, my dear Bishop, to your brother Bishop, is a fresh 
mark of your long tried affection. It is a high commendation which you confer upon me, a most lavish 
recognition of my services. I thank you for this proof of your love; and, following you at a distance in my 
littleness, I bring the tribute of my words to honour the splendour of your holiness and those virtues 
which the Lord has conferred upon you. You excel all others so far, the splendour of your praise shines 
forth so conspicuously, that no words which I can use can equal your deserts. Yet your glory excites in me 
such admiration that I cannot turn away from the attempt to describe it, even though I can never do so 
adequately. And, first, the praise which you have bestowed on me out of the serene heaven of your great 
spirit forms part of your own glory: for it is the majesty of your episcopate, shining forth like the sun upon 
the opposite quarter of the world, which has reflected its own brightness upon us. And you give me your 
friendship unreservedly; you do not weigh me in the balance of criticism. If it is right for you to praise me, 
must not your praise be echoed back to you? I beg you therefore, for your own sake no less than mine, 
that you will not praise me any more to my face. I ask this for two reasons: if the praise is undeserved it 
must excite in your brother-bishop a sense of pain; if it is true, it must make him blush. 


2. Let me come to the subject of your letter. Rufinus, about whom you have done me the honour to ask my 
advice, must bring his conscience to the bar of the divine majesty. It is for him to see how he can approve 
himself to God as maintaining his true allegiance to him. 


3. As for Origen, whose writings he has translated into our language, I have neither formerly known, nor 
do I now seek to know either who he was or what expression he may have given to his thought. But as to 
the feeling left by this matter on my own mind I should be glad to speak with your holiness for a moment. 
The impression which I have received is this,—and it has been brought out clearly by the reading of parts 
of Origen’s works by the people of our City, and by the sort of mist of blindness which it threw over them, 
—that his object was to disintegrate our faith, which is that of the Apostles, and has been confirmed by 
the traditions of the fathers, by leading us into tortuous paths. 


4. I want to know what is the meaning of the translation of this work into the Roman tongue. If the 
translator intends by it to put the author in the wrong, and to denounce to the world his execrable deeds, 
well and good. In that case he will expose to well-merited hatred one who has long laboured under the 
adverse weight of public opinion. But if by translating all these evil things he means to give his assent to 
them, and in that sense gives them to the world to read, then the edifice which he has reared at the 
expense of so much labour serves for nothing else than to make the guilt the act of his own will, and to 
give the sanction of his unlooked for support to the overthrow of all that is of prime importance in the true 
faith as held by Catholic Christians from the time of the Apostles till now. 


5. Far be such teaching from the catholic system of the Church of Rome. It can never by any possibility 
come to pass that we should accept as reasonable things which we condemn as matters of law and right. 
We have, therefore, the assurance that Christ our God, whose providence reaches over the whole world, 
bestows his approval on us when we say that it is wholly impossible for us to admit doctrines which defile 
the church, which subvert its well tried moral system, which offend the ears of all who are witnesses of 
our doings and lay the ground for strife and anger and dissensions. This was the motive which led me to 
write my letter to Venerius our brother in the Episcopate, the character of which, written as it was in my 


weakness but with great care and diligence, you will realize by what I now subjoin: “Whence, then, he 
who translated the work has gained and preserves this assurance of innocence I am not greatly troubled 
to know: it fills me with no vain alarm. I certainly shall omit nothing which may enable me to guard the 
faith of the Gospel amongst my own people, and to warn, as far as in me lies, those who form part of my 
body, in whatever part of the world they live, not to allow any translation of profane authors to creep in 
and spring up amongst them, which will seek to unsettle the mind of devout men by spreading its own 
darkness among them. Moreover, I cannot pass over in silence an event which has given me great 
pleasure, the decree issued by our Emperors, by which every one who serves God is warned against the 
reading of Origen, and all who are convicted of reading his impious works are condemned by the imperial 
judgment.” In these words my formal sentence was pronounced. 


6. You are troubled by the complaint which people make as to our treatment of Rufinus, so that you 
pursue certain persons with vague suspicions. But I will meet this feeling of yours with an instance taken 
from holy writ, namely, where it is said: “Man seeth not as God seeth; for God looketh upon the heart, but 
man upon the countenance.” Therefore, my dearly beloved brother, put away all your prejudice. Weigh the 
conduct of Rufinus in your own unbiassed judgment; ask yourself whether he has not translated Origen’s 
words into Latin and approved them, and whether a man who gives his encouragement to vicious acts 
committed by another differs at all from the guilty party. In any case I beg you to be assured of this, that 
he is so completely separate from all part or lot with us, that I neither know nor wish to know either what 
he is doing or where he is living. I have only to add that it is for him to consider where he may obtain 
absolution. 


The Apology of Rufinus 


ADDRESSED TO APRONIANUS, IN REPLY TO JEROME’S LETTER TO PAMMACHIUS, WRITTEN AT AQUILEIA A.D. 400. 
IN TWO BOOKS. 


In order to understand the controversy between Jerome and Rufinus it is necessary to look back over their 
earlier relations. They had been close friends in early youth (Jerome, Ep. iii, 3, v, 2.) and had together 
formed part of a society of young Christian ascetics at Aquileia in the years 370-3. Jerome’s letter (3) to 
Rufinus in 374 is full of affection; in 381 he was placed in Jerome’s Chronicle (year 378) as “a monk of 
great renown,” and when after some years, they were neighbours in Palestine, Rufinus with Melania on 
the Mt. of Olives, Jerome with Paula at Bethlehem, they remained friends. (Ruf. Apol. ii. 8 (2).) In the 
disputes about Origenism which arose from the visits of Aterbius (Jer. Apol. iii, 33) and Epiphanius 
(Jerome Against John of Jerusalem, 11), they became estranged, Jerome siding with Epiphanius and 
Rufinus with John (Jer Letter li, 6. Against John of Jerusalem II). They were reconciled before Rufinus left 
Palestine in 397 (Jer. Apol. i, 1, iii, 33). But when Rufinus came to Italy and at the request of Macarius 
translated Origen’s Peri ‘Archon, the Preface which he prefixed to this work was the occasion for a fresh 
and final outbreak of dissension. The friends of Jerome of whom Pammachius, Oceanus and Marcella were 
the most prominent, were scandalized at some of the statements of the book, and still more at the 
assumption made by Rufinus that Jerome, by his previous translations of some of Origen’s works, had 
proved himself his admirer. They also suspected that Rufinus’ translation had made Origen speak in an 
orthodox sense which was not genuine and that heterodox statements had been suppressed. They 
therefore wrote to Jerome at Bethlehem a letter (translated among Jerome’s letters in this Series No. 
Ixxxiii) begging for information on all these points. Jerome in reply made a literal translation of the Peri 
‘Archon, and sent it accompanied by a letter (Ixxxiv) in which he declared that he had never been a 
partisan of Origen’s dogmatic system, though he admired him as a commentator. He fastened on some of 
the most questionable of Origen’s speculations, his doctrine of the resurrection, of the previous existence 
of souls and their fall into human bodies, and the ultimate restoration of all spiritual beings; his 
permission, in agreement with Plato, of the use of falsehood in certain cases; and some expressions about 
the relation of the Persons of the Godhead which, at least to Western ears, seemed a denial of their 
equality. He appealed to his own commentaries on Ecclesiastes and on the Ephesians to show that he 
rejected these doctrines; and he urged that, even if he had once had too indiscriminate an admiration of 
Origen, he had in later years judged more clearly. 


In the main Jerome’s defence was valid. But it demanded considerateness in his judges; and this quality 
was absent in himself. He judged Origen’s opinions harshly, and spoke of his views as poisonous (Letter 
lxxxiv, 3); and, when we contrast the lenity of his former judgments on the same points with his present 
violence, it becomes evident that he was more concerned for his own reputation than for truth. Rufinus 
charges him (Apol. i. c. 23 to 44) with maintaining, in his Commentaries on the Ephesians (written twelve 
years earlier in 388) to which Jerome had appealed (Ep. Ixxxiv, 2) the views which he now denounced; and 
the charge, though urged too far, is substantially made out. The opinions of Origen which he introduced 
into this Commentary about the fall of souls out of a previous state of bliss into human bodies are set 
down with hardly a word of objection (comm. on ch. i, v. 4), and his speculations on the Powers and 
Principalities of the world to come (ib. v. 21) and on the rise of Lucifer and his angels to be subjects of 
Christ’s Kingdom (id. ii, 7) and their part in the final restoration of all things (id. iv, 16) are adopted as his 
own, thus giving some justification for Rufinus’ attack (Apol. i, 34-36. &c.). His defence of himself 
therefore is hardly candid. And his allusions to his opponent are exasperating, e.g. when he speaks (Letter 
lxxxiv, 1) of some persons “who love me so well that they cannot be heretics without me.” “I wonder that, 
while they speak in detraction of the flesh, they live carnally and thus cherish and nourish delicately their 
enemy” (Id. 8). He hardly argues fairly as to Rufinus’ assertion that Origen’s works had suffered from 
falsification: and he is carried so far by his animosity that he denies the Apology of Pamphilus for Origen 
to be by Pamphilus, though he had himself attributed it to him (De Vir. Ill. c. 7. 5) and no one can doubt 
that it is his. (See Dict. of Christ. Biog. Art. Pamphilus.) 


But though writing thus for his friends generally, Jerome wrote at the same time a friendly letter to 
Rufinus himself in answer, it would seem, to one from him, (Letter lxxxi.) in which he speaks of their 
common friends, and of the death of Rufinus’ mother, and says that he has charged a friend whom he is 
sending to Italy to visit Rufinus and assure him of his high esteem; and, while remonstrating with him for 
his Preface to the Peri ‘Archon, merely says “I have begged my other friends to avoid a quarrel. I count on 
your sense of equity not to give occasion to impatient persons; for you will not find every one, like me, 
able to take pleasure in praises framed to suit a purpose.” 


Had this letter reached Rufinus, the ensuing controversy would have been avoided. But it never reached 
him. It was sent through Pammachius, and he and Jerome’s other friends kept it back, while they 


published the letter sent them with Jerome’s translation of the Peri ‘Archon. Rufinus who was now at 
Aquileia, having left Rome probably early in 399 wrote the Apology, addressing it to his friend and convert 
Apronianus at Rome. 


BOOK I 

The following is an epitome of the argument: 

1. I must submit to the taunts of my adversary as Christ did to those of the Jews. 
2. Yet the substantial charges must be answered. 

3. I praised him but he has wounded me. 

4.1 am no heretic, but declare my faith, that of my baptism. 

5. I give a further proof of my faith in the resurrection of the flesh. 

6-9. The resurrection body is a spiritual body. 

10. Origen’s doctrines in the Peri ‘Archon 

11. What led to the translation. 

12, 13. Pamphilus Apology for Origen. 

14. Preface to the Translation of the Peri ‘Archon 

15. Treatise on the Adulteration of the works of Origen. 

16. The difficulties of translation. 

17. Explanation of Origen’s words “The Son does not see the Father.” 

18. Difference between seeing and knowing. 

19. The Translation interpolated by Eusebius of Cremona. 

20. Eusebius, if acting honestly, should have shown me what he thought dangerous. 
21. Jerome’s method of translation was the same as mine. 

22. Jerome’s reference to his Commentary on the Ephesians. 

23. Jerome has not really changed his mind about Origen. 

24. Women turned into men and bodies into souls. 

25. The foundation (katabole) of the world explained by Jerome as a casting down. 
26. Jerome, under the name of “another,” gives his own views. 

27. The fall of souls into human bodies is taught by Jerome. 

28. Predestination. 

29. “Another,” who gives strange views, is Jerome himself. 

30. “Hopers” and “fore-hopers.” 

31. and 30 (a). Jerome has confessed these views to be his own. 

31 (a) and 32. Further identification of Jerome’s views with Origen’s. 

33. The commentary on the Ephesians, selected by Jerome, is his condemnation. 
34, 35. Principalities and Powers. 

36. Jerome’s complaint of new doctrines may be retorted on himself. 

38, 39. Origin of men, angels, and heavenly bodies. 


40, 41. The body as a prison. 


42. All creatures, including the fallen angel, partaking in the final restoration. 
43. Arrogance of Jerome’s teaching. 
44. If Origen is not to be pardoned, neither is Jerome. 


I have read the document sent from the East by our friend and good brother to a distinguished member of 
the Senate, Pammachius, which you have copied and forwarded to me. It brought to my mind the words of 
the Prophet: “The sons of men whose teeth are spears and arrows and their tongue a sharp sword.” But 
for these wounds which men inflict on one another with the tongue we can hardly find a physician; so I 
have betaken myself to Jesus, the heavenly physician, and he has brought out for me from the medicine 
chest of the Gospel an antidote of sovereign power; he has assuaged the violence of my grief with the 
assurance of the righteous judgment which I shall have at his hands. The potion which our Lord dispensed 
to me was nothing else than these words: “Blessed are ye when men persecute you and say all manner of 
evil against you falsely. Rejoice and leap for joy, for great is your reward in heaven, for so persecuted they 
the Prophets which were before you.” With this medicine I was content, and, as far as the matter 
concerned me, I had determined for the future to keep silence; for I said within myself, “If they have 
called the Master of the house Beelzebub, how much more them of his household?” (that is, you and me, 
unworthy though we are). And, if it was said of him, “He is a deceiver, he deceiveth the people,” I must 
not be indignant if I hear that I am called a heretic, and that the name of mole is applied to me because of 
the slowness of my mind, or indeed my blindness. Christ who is my Lord, aye, and who is God over all, 
was called “a gluttonous man and a wine bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.” How can I, then, be 
angry when I am called a carnal man who lives in luxury? 


2. Nevertheless, a necessity, as it were, is laid upon me to reply, as a simple matter of justice: I mean, 
because many, as I hear, are likely to be upset by what he has written unless the true state of the case is 
laid before them. I am compelled, against my resolution and even my vows, to make reply, lest by keeping 
silence I should seem to acknowledge the accusation to be true. It is, indeed, in most cases, a Christian’s 
glory to follow our Lord’s example of silence, and thereby to repel the accusation; but to follow this course 
in matters of faith causes stumbling blocks to spring up in vast numbers. It is true that, in the beginning 
of his invective he promises that he will avoid personalities, and reply only about the things in question 
and the charges made against him; but his profession in both cases is false; for how can he answer a 
charge when no charge has been made? and how can a man be said to avoid personalities when he never 
ceases to attack and tear to pieces the translator of the books in question from the first line to the last of 
his invective? I shall avoid all pretence of saying less than I mean, and similar subterfuges of hypocrisy 
which are hateful in God’s sight; and, though my words may be uncouth and my style unadorned, I will 
make my reply. I trust, and I shall not trust in vain, that my readers will pardon my lack of skill, since my 
object is not to amuse others but to endeavour to clear myself from the reproaches directed against me. 
My wish is that what may shine forth in me may not be style but truth. 


3. But, before I begin to clear up these points, there is one in which I confess that he has spoken the truth 
in an eminent degree; namely, when he says that he is not rendering evil speaking for evil speaking. This, 
I say, is quite true; for it is not for evil speaking but for speaking well of him and praising him that he has 
rendered reproach and evil speaking. But it is not true, as he says, that he turns the left cheek to one who 
smites him on the right. It is on one who is stroking him and caressing him on the cheek that he suddenly 
turns and bites him. I praised his eloquence and his industry in the work of translating from the Greek. I 
said nothing in derogation of his faith; but he condemns me on both these points. He must therefore 
pardon me if I say some things rather roughly and rudely; for he has challenged to a reply a man who has 
no great rhetorical skill, and who has not, as he knows, the power to make one whom he wishes to injure 
and to wound appear to have received neither wounds nor injuries. Those who love this kind of eloquence 
must seek it in a man whom every light report stirs up to fault-finding and vituperation, and who thinks 
himself bound, as if he were the censor, to be always coming up to set things to rights. A man who desires 
to clear himself from the stains which have been cast upon him, does not trouble himself, in the answer 
which he is compelled to make, about the elegance and neat turns of his reply, but only about its truth. 


4, At the very beginning of his work he says, “As if they could not be heretics by themselves, without me.” 
I must first show that, whether with him or without him, we are no heretics: then, when our status is 
made clear, we shall be safe from having the infamous imputation hurled at us from other men’s reports. I 
was already living in a monastery, where, as both he and all others know, about 30 years ago, I was made 
regenerate by Baptism, and received the seal of the faith at the hands of those saintly men, Chromatius, 
Jovinus and Eusebius, all of them now bishops, well-tried and highly esteemed in the church of God, one of 
whom was then a presbyter of the church under Valerian of blessed memory, the second was archdeacon, 
the third Deacon, and to me a spiritual father, my teacher in the creed and the articles of belief. These 
men so taught me, and so I believe, namely, that the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit are of one 
Godhead, of one Substance: a Trinity coeternal, inseparable, incorporeal, invisible, incomprehensible, 
known to itself alone as it truly is in its perfection: For “No man knoweth the Son but the Father, neither 
knoweth any man the Father but the Son”: and the Holy Spirit is he who “searcheth the deep things of 
God”: that this Trinity, therefore, is without all bodily visibility, but that it is with the eye of the 
understanding that the Son and the Holy Spirit see the Father even as the Father sees the Son and the 


Holy Spirit; and further, that in this Trinity there is no diversity except that one is Father, another Son and 
a third Holy Spirit. There is a Trinity as touching the distinction of persons, a unity in the reality of the 
Substance. We received, further, that the only begotten Son of God, through whom in the beginning all 
existing things were made, whether visible or invisible, in these last days took upon him a human body 
and Soul, and was made man, and suffered for our salvation; and the third day he rose again from the 
dead in that very flesh which had been laid in the sepulchre; and in that very same flesh made glorious he 
ascended into the heavens, whence we look for his coming to judge the quick and the dead. But further 
we confess that he gave us hope that we too should rise in a similar manner, so that we believe that our 
resurrection will be in the same manner and process, and in the same form, as the resurrection of our 
Lord himself from the dead: that the bodies which we shall receive will not be phantoms or thin vapours, 
as some slanderously affirm that we say, but these very bodies of ours in which we live and in which we 
die. For how can we truly believe in the resurrection of the flesh, unless the very nature of flesh remains 
in it truly and substantially? It is then without any equivocation, that we confess the resurrection of this 
real and substantial flesh of ours in which we live. 


5. Moreover, to give a fuller demonstration of this point, I will add one thing more. It is the compulsion of 
those who calumniate me which forces me to exhibit a singular and special mystery of my own church. It 
is this, that, while all the churches thus hand down the Sacrament of the Creed in the form which, after 
the words “the remission of sins” adds “the resurrection of the flesh,” the holy church of Aquileia (as 
though the Spirit of God had foreseen the calumnies which would be spoken against us) puts in a 
particular pronoun at the place where it delivers the resurrection of the dead; instead of saying as others 
do, “the resurrection of the flesh,” we say “the resurrection of this flesh.” At this point, as the custom is at 
the close of the Creed, we touch the forehead of this flesh with the sign of the cross, and with the mouth 
of this flesh, which we have so touched, we confess the resurrection; that so we may stop up every 
entrance through which the poisoned tongue might bring in its calumnies against us. Can any confession 
be fuller than this? Can any exposition of the truth be more perfect? Yet I see that this remarkable 
provision of the Holy Spirit has been of no profit to us. Evil and busy tongues still find room for cavilling. 
Unless, says he, you name the members one by one, and expressly designate the head with its hair, the 
hands, the feet, the belly, and that which is below the belly, you have denied the resurrection of the flesh. 


6. Behold the discovery of this man of the new learning! a thing which escaped the notice of the Apostles 
when they delivered the faith to the Church; a thing which none of the saints knew till it was revealed to 
this man by the spirit of the flesh. He indeed cannot expound it without bringing in an indecency. 
Nevertheless, I will set it forth in his hearing both more worthily and more truly. Christ is the first fruits of 
those that sleep; he is also called the first begotten from the dead; as also the Apostle says, “Christ is the 
beginning, afterward they that are Christ’s.” Since then we have Christ as the undoubted first fruits of our 
resurrection, how can any question arise about the rest of us? It must be evident that, whatever the 
members, the hair, the flesh, the bones, were in which Christ rose, in the same shall we also rise. For this 
purpose he offered himself to the disciples to touch after his resurrection, so that no hesitation as to his 
resurrection should remain. Since then Christ has given his own resurrection as a typical instance, one 
that is quite evident, and (as I may say) capable of being felt and handled by the hand, who can be so mad 
as to think that he himself will rise otherwise than as He rose who opened the door of the resurrection? 
This also confirms the truth of this confession of ours that, while it is the actual natural flesh and no other 
which will rise, yet it will rise purged from its faults and having laid aside its corruption; so that the 
saying of the Apostle is true: “It is sown in corruption, it will be raised in incorruption; it is sown in 
dishonour, it will be raised in glory; it is sown a natural body, it will be raised a spiritual body.” Inasmuch 
then as it is a spiritual body, and glorious, and incorruptible, it will be furnished and adorned with its own 
proper members, not with members taken from elsewhere, according to that glorious image of which 
Christ is set forth as the perpetual type, as it is said by the Apostle: “Who shall change the body of our 
humiliation, that it may be conformed to the body of his glory.” 


7. Since then, in reference to our hope of the resurrection, Christ is set forth all through as the archetype, 
since he is the first born of those who rise, and since he is the head of every creature, as it is written, 
“Who is the head of all, the first born from the dead, that in all things he might have the preeminence;” 
how is it that we stir up these vain strifes of words, and conflicts of evil surmises? Does not the faith of the 
church consist in the confession which I have set forth above? And is it not evident that men are moved to 
accuse others not by difference of belief, but by perversity of disposition? At this point, however, in 
arguing about the resurrection of the flesh, our friend, as his habit is, mixes up what is ridiculous and 
farcical with what is serious. He says: 


“Some poor creatures of the female sex among us are fond of asking what good the resurrection will be to 
them? They touch their breasts, and stroke their beardless faces, and strike their thighs and their bellies, 
and ask whether this poor weak body is to rise again. No, they say, if we are to be like angels we shall 
have the nature of angels.” 


Who the poor women are whom he thus takes to task, and whether they are deserving of his attacks, he 
knows best. And if he considers himself to be one of those who are bound to preach that it is not our part 
to attack another out of revenge, but that in this instance he is right in attacking others when they have 
given him no cause for revenge; or if, again, he considers that it is no business of his to take care that 


weak women of his company should be subjected to attacks only for real causes, and not for such false 
and fictitious reasons as these—of all this, I say, he is himself the best judge. For us it is sufficient to act as 
he said that he would act: we shall not render evil for evil. But it is evident that the man who is angry with 
a woman because she says that she hopes not to have a frail body in the resurrection is of the opinion that 
the frailties of the body will remain. Only, what then, we ask, are we to make of the words of the Apostle: 
“Tt is sown in weakness, it will be raised in power; it is sown a natural body, it will be raised a spiritual 
body”? What frailty can you suppose to exist in a spiritual body? It is to rise in power; how then is it again 
to be frail? If it is frail, how can it be in power? Are not those poor women after all more right than you, 
when they say that their bodily frailty cannot have dominion over them in the world beyond? Why should 
you mock at them, when they are only following the Apostle’s words: “This corruptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality?” The Apostles never taught that the body which 
would rise from the dead would be frail, but, on the contrary, that it would rise in power and in glory. 
Whence comes this opinion which you now produce? Perhaps it is one obtained from some of your Jews, 
which is now to be promulgated as a new law for the church, so that we may learn their ways: for in truth 
the Jews have such an opinion as this about the resurrection; they believe that they will rise, but in such 
sort as that they will enjoy all carnal delights and luxuries, and other pleasures of the body. What else, 
indeed, can this “bodily frailty” of yours mean except members given over to corruption, appetites 
stimulated and lusts inflamed? 


8. But suffer it to be so, I beg you, as you are lovers of Christ, that the body is to be in incorruption and 
without these conditions when it rises from the dead: then let such things henceforward cease to be 
mentioned. Let us believe that in the resurrection even lawful intercourse will no longer exist between the 
sexes, since there would be danger that unlawful intercourse would creep in if such things remained 
present and unforgotten. What is the use of carefully and minutely going over and discussing “the belly 
and what is below it?” You tell us that we live amidst carnal delights: but I perceive that it is your belief 
that we are not to give up such things even in the resurrection. Let us not deny that this very flesh in 
which we now live is to rise again: but neither let us make men think that the imperfections of the flesh 
are wrapped up in it and will come again with it. The flesh, indeed, will rise, this very flesh and not 
another: it will not change its nature, but it will lose its frailties and imperfections. Otherwise, if its 
frailties remain, it cannot even be immortal. And thus, as I said, we avoid heresy, whether with you or 
without you. For the faith of the Church, of which we are the disciples, takes a middle path between two 
dangers: it does not deny the reality of the natural flesh and body when it rises from the dead, but neither 
does it assert, in contradiction to the Apostle’s words, that in the kingdom which is to come corruption 
will inherit incorruption. We therefore do not assert that the flesh or body will rise, as you put it, with 
some of its members lost or amputated, but that the body will be whole and complete, having laid aside 
nothing but its corruption and dishonour and frailty and also having amputated all the imperfections of 
mortality: nothing of its own nature will be lacking to that spiritual body which shall rise from the dead 
except this corruption. 


9. I have made answer more at length than I had intended on this single article of the resurrection, 
through fear lest by brevity I should lay myself open to fresh aspersions. Consequently, I have made 
mention again and again not only of the body. as to which cavils are raised, but of the flesh: and not only 
of the flesh; I have added “this flesh;” and further I have spoken not only of “this flesh” but of “this natural 
flesh;” I have not even stopped here, but have asserted that not even the completeness of the several 
members would be lacking. I have only demanded that it should be held as part of the faith that, 
according to the words of the Apostle, it should rise incorruptible instead of corruptible, glorious in stead 
of dishonoured, immortal instead of frail, spiritual instead of natural; and that we should think of the 
members of the spiritual body as being without taint of corruption or of frailty. I have set forth my faith in 
reference to the Trinity, the Incarnation of the Lord our Saviour, to his Passion and Resurrection, his 
second coming and the judgment to come. I have also set it forth in the matter of the resurrection of our 
flesh, and have left nothing, I think, in ambiguity. Nothing in my opinion remains to be said, so far as the 
faith is concerned. 


10. But in this, he says, I convict you, that you have translated the work of Origen, in which he says that 
there is to be a restitution of all things, in which we must believe that not only sinners but the devil 
himself and his angels will at last be relieved from their punishment, if we are to set before our minds ina 
consistent manner what is meant by the restitution of all things. And Origen, he says, teaches further that 
souls have been made before their bodies, and have been brought down from heaven and inserted into 
their bodies. I am not now acting on Origen’s behalf, nor writing an apology for him. Whether he stands 
accepted before God or has been cast away is not mine to judge: to his own lord he stands or falls. But I 
am compelled to make mention of him in a few words, since our great rhetorician, though seeming to be 
arguing against him is really striking at me; and this he does no longer indirectly, but ends by openly 
attacking me with his sword drawn and turns his whole fury against me. I say too little in saying that he 
attacks me; for indeed, in order to vent his rage against me, he does not even spare his old teacher: he 
thinks that in the books which I have translated he can find something which may enable him to hurl his 
calumnies against me. In addition to other things which he finds to blame in me he adds this invidious 
remark, that I have chosen for translation a work which neither he nor any of the older translators had 
chosen. I will begin, therefore, since it is here that I am chiefly attacked, by stating how it came to pass 
that I attempted the translation of this work in preference to any other, and I will do so in the fewest and 


truest words. This is, no doubt, superfluous for you, my well-beloved son, since you know the whole affair 
as it occurred; yet it is desirable that those who are ignorant of it should know the truth: besides, both he 
and all his followers make this a triumphant accusation against me, that I promised in my Preface to adopt 
one method of translation but adopted a different one in the work itself. Hence, I will make an answer 
which will serve not only for them, but for many besides whose judgment is perverted either by their own 
malice or by the accusations which others make against me. 


11. Some time ago, Macarius, a man of distinction from his faith, his learning, his noble birth and his 
personal life, had in hand a work against fatalism or, as it is called, Mathesis, and was spending much 
necessary and fruitful toil on its composition; but he could not decide many points, especially how to 
speak of the dispensations of divine Providence. He found the matter to be one of great difficulty. But in 
the visions of the night the Lord, he said, had shown him the appearance of a ship far off upon the sea 
coming towards him, which ship, when it entered the port, was to solve all the knotty points which had 
perplexed him. When he arose, he began anxiously to ponder the vision, and he found, as he said, that 
that was the very moment of my arrival; so that he forthwith made known to me the scope of his work, 
and his difficulties, and also the vision which he had seen. He proceeded to inquire what were the 
opinions of Origen, whom he understood to be the most renowned among the Greeks on the points in 
question, and begged that I would shortly explain his views on each of them in order. I at first could only 
say that the task was one of much difficulty: but I told him that that saintly man the Martyr Pamphilus had 
to some extent dealt with the question in a work of the kind he wished, that is in his Apology for Origen. 
Immediately he begged me to translate this work into Latin. I told him several times that I had no practice 
in this style of composition, and that my power of writing Latin had grown dull through the neglect of 
nearly thirty years. He, however, persevered in his request, begging earnestly that by any kind of words 
that might be possible, the things which he longed to know should be placed within his reach. I did what 
he wished in the best language in my power; but this only inflamed him with greater desire for the full 
knowledge of the work itself from which, as he saw, the few translations which I had made had been 
taken. I tried to excuse myself; but he urged me with vehemence, taking God to witness of his earnest 
request to me not to refuse him the means which might assist him in doing a good work. It was only 
because he insisted so earnestly, and it seemed clear that his desire was according to the will of God, that 
I at length acquiesced, and made the translation. 


12. But I wrote a Preface to each of these works, and in both, but especially in the Preface to the work of 
Pamphilus, which was translated first, I set in the forefront an exposition of my faith, affirming that my 
belief is in accordance with the catholic faith; and I stated that whatever men might find in the original or 
in my translation, my share in it in no way implicated my own faith, and further, in reference to the Peri 
‘Archon I gave this warning. I had found that in these books some things relating to the faith were set 
forth in a catholic sense, just as the Church proclaims them, while in other places, when the very same 
thing is in question, expressions of a contrary kind are used. I had thought it right to set forth these points 
in the way in which the author had set them forth when he had propounded the catholic view of them: on 
the other hand, when I found things which were contrary to the author’s real opinion, I looked on them as 
things inserted by others, (for he witnesses by the complaints contained in his letter that this has been 
done), and therefore rejected them, or at all events considered that I might omit them as having none of 
the “godly edifying in the faith.” It will not, I think, be considered superfluous to insert these passages 
from my Prefaces, so that proof may be at hand for each statement. And further, to prevent the reader 
from falling into any mistake as to the passages which I insert from other documents, I have, where the 
quotation is from my own works, placed a single mark against the passage, but, where the words are 
those of my opponent, a double mark. 


13. In the Preface to the Apology of Pamphilus, after a few other remarks, I said: 


What the opinions of Origen are may be gathered from the tenor of this treatise. But as for those things in 
which he is found to contradict himself, I will point out how this has come to pass in a few words which I 
have added at the close of this Preface. As for us, we believe what has been delivered to us by the holy 
Prophets, namely: that the holy Trinity is coeternal, and is of one power and substance: and that the Son 
of God in these last days was made man and suffered for our sins, and, in that very flesh in which he 
suffered, rose from the dead; and thereby imparted the hope of a resurrection to the whole race of men. 
When we speak of the resurrection of the flesh, we do so not with any subterfuges, as some slanderously 
affirm: we believe that the flesh which is to rise is this very flesh in which we now live: we do not put one 
thing for another, nor when we say body, mean something different from this flesh. If, therefore, we say 
that the body is to rise again, we speak as the Apostle spoke; for this word body was the word which he 
employed: Or if, again, we speak of the flesh, our confession coincides with the words of the creed. It is a 
foolish and calumnious invention to imagine that the human body can be anything but flesh. Whether, 
then, we say that it is flesh according to the common faith, or body according to the Apostle, which is to 
rise again, our belief must be held, according to the definition given by the Apostle, with the 
understanding that that which is to rise again is to be raised in power and in glory, an incorruptible and a 
spiritual body. While, therefore, we maintain the superior excellence of the body or flesh which is to be, 
we must hold that the flesh which rises again will be real and perfect; the actual nature of the flesh will be 
preserved, while the glorious condition of the uncorrupted and spiritual body will not be impaired. For so 
it is written: “Corruption shall not inherit incorruption.” This is what is preached at Jerusalem in the 


stercoribus, (with manure,) Augias had more dung than he to bestow on them. If Faunus, the son of Picus, 
used to do violence to law and right, because struck with madness, it was more fit that he should be 
doctored than deified. If the daughter of Faunus so excelled in chastity, that she would hold no 
conversation with men, it was perhaps from rudeness, or a consciousness of deformity, or shame for her 
father’s insanity. How much worthier of divine honour than this “good goddess” was Penelope, who, 
although dwelling among so many suitors of the vilest character, preserved with delicate tact the purity 
which they assailed! There is Sanctus, too, who for his hospitality had a temple consecrated to him by 
king Plotius; and even Ulysses had it in his power to have bestowed one more god upon you in the person 
of the most refined Alcinous. 


CHAPTER X 


A DISGRACEFUL FEATURE OF THE ROMAN MYTHOLOGY. IT HONOURS SUCH INFAMOUS CHARACTERS AS 
LARENTINA 


I hasten to even more abominable cases. Your writers have not been ashamed to publish that of Larentina. 
She was a hired prostitute, whether as the nurse of Romulus, and therefore called Lupa, because she was 
a prostitute, or as the mistress of Hercules, now deceased, that is to say, now deified. They relate that his 
temple-warder happened to be playing at dice in the temple alone; and in order to represent a partner for 
himself in the game, in the absence of an actual one, he began to play with one hand for Hercules and the 
other for himself. (The condition was,) that if he won the stakes from Hercules, he should with them 
procure a supper and a prostitute; if Hercules, however, proved the winner, I mean his other hand, then 
he should provide the same for Hercules. The hand of Hercules won. That achievement might well have 
been added to his twelve labours! The temple-warden buys a supper for the hero, and hires Larentina to 
play the whore. The fire which dissolved the body of even a Hercules enjoyed the supper, and the altar 
consumed everything. Larentina sleeps alone in the temple; and she a woman from the brothel, boasts 
that in her dreams she had submitted herself to the pleasure of Hercules; and she might possibly have 
experienced this, as it passed through her mind, in her sleep. In the morning, on going out of the temple 
very early, she is solicited by a young man—’a third Hercules,” so to speak. He invites her home. She 
complies, remembering that Hercules had told her that it would be for her advantage. He then, to be sure, 
obtains permission that they should be united in lawful wedlock (for none was allowed to have intercourse 
with the concubine of a god without being punished for it); the husband makes her his heir. By and by, just 
before her death, she bequeathed to the Roman people the rather large estate which she had obtained 
through Hercules. After this she sought deification for her daughters too, whom indeed the divine 
Larentina ought to have appointed her heirs also. The gods of the Romans received an accession in her 
dignity. For she alone of all the wives of Hercules was dear to him, because she alone was rich; and she 
was even far more fortunate than Ceres, who contributed to the pleasure of the (king of the) dead. After 
so many examples and eminent names among you, who might not have been declared divine? Who, in fact, 
ever raised a question as to his divinity against Antinous? Was even Ganymede more grateful and dear 
than he to (the supreme god) who loved him? According to you, heaven is open to the dead. You prepare a 
way from Hades to the stars. Prostitutes mount it in all directions, so that you must not suppose that you 
are conferring a great distinction upon your kings. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE ROMANS PROVIDED GODS FOR BIRTH, NAY, EVEN BEFORE BIRTH, TO DEATH. MUCH INDELICACY IN THIS 
SYSTEM 


And you are not content to assert the divinity of such as were once known to you, whom you heard and 
handled, and whose portraits have been painted, and actions recounted, and memory retained amongst 
you; but men insist upon consecrating with a heavenly life I know not what incorporeal, inanimate 
shadows, and the mere names of things—dividing man’s entire existence amongst separate powers even 
from his conception in the womb: so that there is a god Consevius, to preside over concubital generation; 
and Fluviona, to preserve the (growth of the) infant in the womb; after these come Vitumnus and 
Sentinus, through whom the babe begins to have life and its earliest sensation; then Diespiter, by whose 
office the child accomplishes its birth. But when women begin their parturition, Candelifera also comes in 
aid, since childbearing requires the light of the candle; and other goddesses there are who get their 
names from the parts they bear in the stages of travail. There were two Carmentas likewise, according to 
the general view: to one of them, called Postverta, belonged the function of assisting the birth of the 
introverted child; while the other, Prosa, executed the like office for the rightly born. The god Farinus was 
so called from (his inspiring) the first utterance; while others believed in Locutius from his gift of speech. 
Cunina is present as the protector of the child’s deep slumber, and supplies to it refreshing rest. To lift 
them (when fallen) there is Levana, and along with her Rumina. It is a wonderful oversight that no gods 
were appointed for cleaning up the filth of children. Then, to preside over their first pap and earliest drink 
you have Potina and Edula; to teach the child to stand erect is the work of Statina, whilst Adeona helps 
him to come to dear Mamma, and Abeona to toddle off again; then there is Domiduca, (to bring home the 
bride;) and the goddess Mens, to influence the mind to either good or evil. They have likewise Volumnus 
and Voleta, to control the will; Paventina, (the goddess) of fear; Venilia, of hope; Volupia, of pleasure; 
Praestitia, of beauty. Then, again, they give his name to Peragenor, from his teaching men to go through 


church of God, by its reverend bishop John: this is what we with him confess and hold. If any one believes 
or teaches anything besides this, or thinks that we believe otherwise than as we have stated, let him be 
anathema.’ 


If then any one wishes to have a statement of our faith, he has it in these words. And whatever we read or 
affirm, or whatever translations we make, we do it without prejudice to this faith of ours, according to the 
words of the apostle: “Prove all things, hold fast that which is good. Abstain from every form of evil.” “And 
as many as follow this rule, peace be upon them; and upon the Israel of God.” 


14. I wrote these words beforehand as a statement of my faith, when as yet none of these calumniators 
had arisen, so that it should be in no man’s power to say that it was merely because of their admonition or 
their compulsion that I said things which I had not believed before. Moreover, I promised that, whatever 
the requirements of translation might be, I would, while complying with them, maintain the principles of 
my faith inviolate. How then can any room be left for evil, when the very first word of my confession 
preserves and defends me from the suspicion of holding any doctrine inconsistent with it? Besides, as I 
have said above. I have learned from the words of the Lord that every one shall be justified or condemned 
from his own words and not from those of others. 


But I will show how, in the Preface which I prefixed to the books Peri ‘Archon, I declared what was to be 
the regulative principle of my translation, and will prove it, as in the former case, by quoting the words 
themselves: for it is right to quote from this document also whatever is pertinent to the matter in hand. I 
had made honourable mention of the man who now turns my praise of him into all accusation against me, 
for his services in having led the way and having translated a great many works of Origen before I had 
begun: I had praised both his eloquence as an expositor and his diligence as a translator, and had said 
that I took him as my model in doing a similar work. And then, after a few more sentences, I continued 
thus: 


Him therefore we take as our model so far as in us lies, not indeed in the power of his eloquence, but in 
his method of doing his work, taking care not to reproduce things which are found in the books of Origen 
discrepant and contrary to his own true opinion.’ 


I beg the reader to observe what I have said, and not to let this sentence escape him because of its 
brevity. What I said was that I would not reproduce the things which are found in the books of Origen 
discrepant and contrary to his own true opinion.’ I did not make a general promise that I would not 
reproduce what was contrary to the faith, nor yet what was contrary to me or to some one else, but what 
was contrary to or discrepant from Origen himself. My opponents must not be allowed to propagate a 
false statement against me by snatching at a part of this sentence and saying that I had promised not to 
reproduce anything which was contrary to or discrepant from my own belief. If I had been capable of such 
conduct, I certainly should not have dared to make a public profession of it. If you find that this has been 
done in my work, you will know how to judge of it. But if you find that it has not been done, you will not 
think that Iam to blame, since I never gave you any pledge which would bind me to do it. 


15. But let me add what comes after. My Preface continued as follows: 


The causes of these discrepancies I have more fully set forth in the Apology which Pamphilus expressly 
wrote for the works of Origen, to which I added a very short paper in which I shewed by proofs which 
appear to me quite clear, that his books have been in very many places tampered with by heretics and ill 
disposed men, and especially the very books which you ask me to translate, namely, the Peri ‘Archon, 
which may be rendered “Concerning Beginnings” or “Concerning Principalities,” which are in any case 
most obscure and most difficult. For in these books Origen discusses matters on which the philosophers 
have spent their whole lives without finding out the truth. In these matters, man’s belief in a creator and 
his reasoning about the created world which had been made use of by the philosophers for the purposes 
of their own profanity, the Christian writer turns to the support of the true faith.’ 


Here also I beg you to mark my words carefully, and to observe that I said belief in a Creator,’ but 
reasoning about the created world;’ since what is said about God belongs to the domain of faith, but our 
discussions about created things to the domain of reason. I continued: 


Wherever, therefore, in his works we find erroneous definitions of the Trinity as to which he has in other 
places expressed his views in accordance with the true faith, we have either left them out as passages 
which had been falsified or inserted, or else have changed the expression in accordance with the rule of 
faith which the writer again and again lays down.’ 


Have I here, I ask, written incautiously? Have I said that I expressed the matter according to the rule of 
our faith, which would have been evidently going far beyond the scope of a translator whose duty was 
merely to turn Greek into Latin? On the contrary I said that I expressed these passages according to the 
rule of faith which I found again and again laid down by Origen himself. Moreover I added: 


I grant that, when he has expressed a thing obscurely, as a man does when he is writing for those who 
have technical knowledge of the subject and wishes to go over it rapidly, I have made the sentence plainer 


by adding the fuller expression which he had given of the same thing in some of his other works which I 
had read. I did this simply in the interests of clearness. But I have expressed nothing in my own words; I 
have only restored to Origen what was really Origen’s though found in other parts of his works.’ 


16. I should have thought that this statement, I mean the words, I have expressed nothing in my own 
words; I have only restored to Origen what was really Origen’s, though found in other part of his works,’ 
would of itself have been sufficient for my defence even before the most hostile judges. Have I thrust 
myself forward in any way? Have I ever led men to expect that I should put in anything of my own? Where 
can they find the words which they pretend that I have said, and on which they ground their calumnious 
accusations, namely, that I have removed what was bad and put good words instead, while I had 
translated literally all that is good? It is time, I think, that they should show some sense of shame, and 
should cease from false charges and from taking upon themselves the office of the devil who is the 
accuser of the brethren. Let them listen to the words I have put in no words of my own.’ Let them listen to 
them again and hear them constantly reiterated, I have put in no words of my own; I have only restored to 
Origen what was really Origen’s, though found in other parts of his works.’ And let them see how God’s 
mercy watched over me when I put my hand to this work; let them mark how I was led to forebode the 
very acts which they are doing. For my Preface continues thus: 


I have given this statement in my Preface for fear that my detractors should think that they had found a 
fresh reason for accusing me.’ 


When I said a fresh charge I alluded to the charge which they had previously made against the reverend 
Bishop John for the letter written by him to the reverend Bishop Theophilus on the articles of faith: they 
pretended that when he spoke of the human body he meant something—I know not what—different from 
flesh. Therefore I spoke of a fresh charge. Take notice, then, I say, of the conduct of these perverse and 
contentious men. 


I have undertaken this great labour, (which I have only done at your entreaty) not with a view of shutting 
the mouths of my calumniators, which indeed is impossible unless God himself should do it, but in order to 
give solid information to those, who are seeking to advance in knowledge.’ 


But, to show you that I foresaw and foretold that they would falsify what I was writing, observe what I 
said in the following passage: 


Of this I solemnly warn every one who may read or copy out these books, in the sight of God the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, and adjure him by our belief in the kingdom which is to come, by the 
assurance of the resurrection from the dead, and by that eternal fire which is prepared for the devil and 
his angels,—I adjure him, as he would not have for his eternal portion that place where there is weeping 
and gnashing of teeth, where their worm dieth not and their fire is not quenched, that he should add 
nothing to this writing, take away nothing, insert nothing, and change nothing.’ 


Nevertheless, after I had warned them by all these dread and terrible forms of adjuration, these men have 
not been afraid to become falsifiers and corrupters of my work, though they profess to believe that the 
resurrection of the flesh is a reality of the future. Why, if they even believed the simple fact of the 
existence of God, they would never set their hands to acts so injurious and so impious. I ask, further, what 
line of my Preface can be pointed to in which I have, as my accuser says, praised Origen up to the skies, 
or in which I have called him, as he once did, an Apostle or a Prophet, or anything of the kind. I may ask 
indeed in what other matter they find any ground of accusation. I made at the outset a confession of my 
faith in terms which I think agree in all respects with the confession of the Church. I made a clear 
statement of my canons of translation, which indeed in most respects were taken from the model 
furnished by the very man who now comes forward as my accuser. I declared what was the purpose I set 
before me in making the translation. Whether I have proved capable of fulfilling the task more or less 
completely is, no doubt, a matter for the judgment of those who read the work, and who may be expected 
to praise it or to ridicule it, but not to make it a ground for accusation when it is a question of turning 
words from one language into another with more or less propriety. 


17. But I have said that these men would have been unable to find grounds for accusation on the points I 
have mentioned, however they may take them, unless they had first falsified them. It appears to me 
therefore desirable that the chief matter on which they have laid their forgers’ hands should be inserted 
in this Apology, lest they should think that I am intentionally withdrawing it from notice because they after 
making their own additions to it allege it as a ground of false accusation. In the book which I translated 
there is a passage in which I examine the tenets of those who believe that God has a bodily shape and who 
describe him as clothed with human members and dress. This is openly asserted by the heretical sects of 
the Valentinians and Anthropomorphites, and I see that those who are now our accusers have been far too 
ready to hold out the hand to them. Origen in this passage has defended the faith of the church against 
them, affirming that God is wholly without bodily form, and therefore also invisible; and then, following 
out his scrutiny in a logical manner, he says a few words in answer to the heretics, which I thus translated 
into Latin. 


“But these assertions will perhaps be held to have little authority by those whose desire is to be instructed 


out of the Holy Scriptures in the things of God, and who require that from that source should be drawn 
the proof of the preiminence of the nature of God over that of the human body. Consider whether the 
Apostle does not say the same thing when he speaks thus of Christ: “Who is the image of the invisible 
God, the first born of every creature.” The nature of God is not, as some think, visible to some and not to 
others, for the Apostle does not say The image of God who is invisible to men, or to sinners; but he speaks 
quite distinctly of the nature of God in itself, where he says “The image of the invisible God.” John also 
says in his Gospel, “No man hath seen God at any time,” by which he distinctly declares: to all who can 
understand, that there is no being to whom God is visible; not as if he were naturally visible and, like a 
being of attenuated substance, escaped and eluded our glance; but that, in his own nature it is impossible 
for him to be seen. But perhaps you will ask me my opinion as to the Only begotten himself. Well, if I 
should say that even to him the nature of God is invisible, since it is its very nature to be invisible, do not 
dismiss my answer as if it were impious or absurd, for I will at once give you my reason for it. Observe 
that seeing is a different thing from knowing. Seeing and being seen belong to bodies; to know and to be 
known belong to the intellectual nature. Whatever then is merely a property of bodies, this we must not 
attribute to the Father or the Son; but that which belongs to the nature of Deity governs the relations of 
the Father and the Son. Moreover, Christ himself in the Gospel did not say “No man seeth the Son but the 
Father nor the Father but the Son,” but “No man knoweth the Son but the Father, neither doth any one 
know the Father but the Son.” By this it is clearly shown that what is called seeing and being seen in the 
case of bodily existence is called knowledge in the case of the Father and the Son: their intercourse is 
maintained through the power of knowledge not through the weakness of visibility. Since, therefore, an 
incorporeal nature cannot properly be said to see or to be seen, therefore in the Gospel it is not said 
either that the Father is seen by the Son or the Son by the Father but that each is known by the other. And 
if any one should ask how it is that it is said “Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God,” I think 
that this text will confirm my assertion still more. For what else is it to see God with the heart than, 
according to the explanation I have given above, to understand Him with the mind and to know Him?” 


18. This is the chief passage which those who were sent from the East to lay snares for me tried to brand 
as heretical, not only by perversely misunderstanding it, but by falsifying the words. But I could see 
nothing to suspect in it, as also in several similar passages of the writer I was translating, nor did I think 
that there was any reason to leave it out, since there was nothing said in it as to a comparison of the Son 
with the Father, but the question related to the nature of the Deity itself, whether in any sense the word 
visibility could be applied to it. Origen was answering, as I have said before, the heretics who assert that 
God is visible because they say that he is corporeal, the faculty of sight being a property of the body; for 
which reason the Valentinian heretics, of whom I spoke above, declare that the Father begat and the Son 
was begotten in a bodily and visible sense. He therefore shrank, I presume, from the word Seeing as a 
suspicious term, and says that it is better, when the question turns upon the nature of the Deity, that is, 
upon the relation of the Father and the Son, to use the word which the Lord himself definitely chose, when 
he said: “No man knoweth the Son save the Father, neither doth any know the Father save the Son.” He 
thought that all occasion which might be given to the aforesaid heresies would be shut out if, in speaking 
of the nature of the Deity he used the word Knowledge rather than Vision. Vision’ might seem to afford 
the heretics some support. The word Knowledge on the other hand preserves the true relation of Father 
and Son in one nature never to be set apart; and this is specially confirmed by the authoritative language 
of the Gospel. Origen thought also that this mode of speaking would ensure that the Anthropomorphites 
should never in any way hear God spoken of as visible. It did not seem to me right that this reasoning, 
since it made no difference between the persons of the Trinity, should be completely thrown on one side, 
though indeed there were some words in the Greek, which perhaps were somewhat incautiously used, and 
which I thought it well to avoid using. I will suppose that readers may hesitate in their judgment whether 
or not even so, it is an argument which can be employed with effect against the aforesaid heresies. I will 
even grant that those who are practised in judging of words and their sense in matters of this kind and 
who, besides being experts, are God-fearing men, men who do nothing through strife or vain glory, whose 
mind is equally free from envy and favour and prejudice may say that the point is of little value either for 
edification or for the combating of heresy; even so, is it not competent for them to pass it over and to 
leave it aside as not valid for the repulse of our adversaries? Suppose it to be superfluous, does that make 
it criminous? How can we count as a criminal passage one which asserts the equality of the Father the 
Son and the Holy Spirit in this point of invisibility? I do not think that any one can really think so. I say any 
one: for there is no evidence that anything contained in my writings is offensive in the eyes of my 
accusers; for, if they had thought so, they would have set down my words as they stood in my translation. 


19. But what did they actually do? Consider what it was and ask yourself whether the crime is not 
unexampled? Recall the passage which says: “But perhaps you will ask me my opinion as to the Only- 
begotten himself. Well, if I should say that even to him the nature of God is invisible, since it is its very 
nature to be invisible, do not dismiss my answer as if it were impious or absurd, for I will at once give you 
my reason for it.” Well, in the place of the words which I had written, “I will at once give you my reason 
for it” they put the following words: “Do not dismiss my answer as if it were impious or absurd, for, as the 
Son does not see the Father, so the Holy Spirit also does not see the Son.” If the man who did this, the 
man who was sent from their monastery to Rome as the greatest expert in calumny, had been employed in 
the forum and had committed this forgery in some secular business every one knows what would be the 
consequence to him according to the public laws, when he was convicted of the crime. But now, since he 
has left the secular life, and has turned his back upon business and entered a monastery, and has 


connected himself with a renowned master, he has learned from him to leave his former self-restraint and 
to become a furious madman: he was quiet before, now he is a mover of sedition: he was peaceable, now 
he provokes war: instead of concord, he is the promoter of strife. For faith he has learnt perfidiousness, 
for truth forgery. He would, you may well think, have been the complete exemplar of wickedness and 
criminality of this kind, if you had not had before you the image of that woman Jezebel. She is the same 
who made up the accusation against Naboth the Zezreelite for the sake of the vineyard, and sent word to 
the wicked elders to urge against him a false indictment, saying that he had blessed, that is cursed, God 
and the king. I know not whether of the two is to be accounted the happier, she who sends the command 
or they who obey it in all its iniquity. These matters are serious; such a crime, as far as I know, is hitherto 
all but unheard of in the Church. Yet there is something more to be said. What is that you ask. It is this, 
that those who are guilty should become the judges, that those who plotted the accusation should also 
pronounce the sentence. It is, indeed, no new thing for a writer to make a mistake or a slip in his words, 
and in my opinion it is a venial fault, for the Scripture also says, “In many things we all stumble: if any 
stumbleth not in word the same is a perfect man.” Is it thought that some word is wrong? Then let it be 
corrected or amended, or, if expediency so require, let it be taken out. But to insert in what another man 
has written things he never wrote, to put in false words for no other purpose than to defame your brother, 
to corrupt his writings in order to attach a mark of infamy to the author, and to insinuate your ideas into 
the ears of the multitude so as to throw confusion into the minds of the simple; and all this with the object 
of staining a man’s reputation among his fellows; I ask you whose work this can be except that of him who 
was a liar from the beginning, and who, from accusing the brethren, received the name of Diabolus, which 
means accuser. For when he to whom I have alluded recited at Milan one of these sentences which had 
been tampered with, and I cried out that what he was reading was falsified, he, being asked from whom 
he had received the copy of the work said that a certain woman named Marcella had given it him. As to 
her, I say nothing, whosoever she may be. I leave her to her own conscience and to God. I am content with 
God’s own witness and with yours. When I say yours, I mean your own and that of Macarius himself, the 
saintly man for whom I was doing that work: for both of you read my papers themselves at the first, even 
before they had been completed, and you have by you the completely corrected copies. You can bear 
witness to what I say. The words “as the Son does not see the Father, so also the Holy Spirit does not see 
the Son” not only were never written by me, but on the contrary I can point out the forger by whom they 
were written. If any man says that as the Father does not see the Son, so the Son does not see the Father 
or that the Holy Spirit does not see the Father and the Son as the Father sees the Son and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, let him be anathema. For he sees, and sees most truly; only, as God sees God and the Light 
sees the Light; not as flesh sees flesh, but as the Holy Spirit sees, not with the bodily senses, but by the 
powers of the Deity. I say, if any one denies this let him be anathema for all eternity. But as the Apostle 
says, “He that troubles you shall bear his judgment, whosoever he be.” 


20. I remember indeed that one of these people, when he was convicted of having falsified this passage, 
answered me that it was so in the Greek, but that I had, of purpose, changed it in the Latin. I do not 
indeed, treat this as a serious accusation because, though what they say is untrue yet, even supposing 
that the words did stand so in the Greek, and I had changed them in the Latin, this is nothing more than I 
had said in my Preface that I should do. If I had done this with the view of making an expression which in 
the Greek was calculated to make men stumble run more suitably in the Latin, I should have been acting 
only according to my expressed purpose and plan. But I say to my accusers You certainly did not find 
these words in the Latin copies of my work. Whence then did it come into the papers from which he was 
reading? I, the translator, did not so write it. Whence then came the words which you who have got no 
such words of mine turn into a ground of accusation? Am I to be accused on the ground of your forgeries? 
I put the matter in the plainest possible way. There are four books of the work which I translated; and in 
these books discussions about the Trinity occur in a scattered way, almost as much as one in each page. 
Let any man read the whole of these and say whether in any passage of my translation such an opinion 
concerning the Trinity can be found as that which they calumniously represent as occurring in this 
chapter. If such an opinion can be found, then men may believe that this chapter also is composed in the 
sense which they pretend. But if in the whole body of these books no such difference of the persons of the 
Trinity exists anywhere, would not a critic be mad or fatuous if he decided, on the strength of a single 
paragraph, that a writer had given his adherence to a heresy which in the thousand or so other 
paragraphs of his work he had combated? But the circumstances of the case are by themselves sufficient 
to shew the truth to any one who has his wits about him. For if this man had really found the passage in 
question in my papers, and had felt a difficulty in what he read, he would of course have brought the 
documents to me and have at once asked for explanations, since, as you well know, we were living as 
neighbours in Rome. Up to that time we often saw one another, greeted one another as friends, and joined 
together in prayer; and therefore he would certainly have conferred with me about the points which 
appeared to him objectionable; he would have asked me how I had translated them, and how they stood in 
the Greek. 


21. I am sure that he would have felt that he had enjoyed a triumph if he could have shown that through 
his representations I had been induced to correct anything that I had said or written. Or, if he had been 
driven by his mental excitement to expose the error publicly instead of correcting it, he certainly would 
not have waited till I had left Rome to attack me, when he might have faced me there and put me to 
silence. But he was deterred by the consciousness that he was acting falsely; and therefore he did not 
bring to me as their author the documents which he was determined to incriminate, but carried them 


round to private houses, to ladies, to monasteries, to Christian men one by one, wherever he might make 
trouble by his ex parte statements. And he did this just when he was about to leave Rome, so that he 
might not be arraigned and made to give an account of his actions. Afterwards, by the directions, as I am 
told, of his master, he went about all through Italy, accusing me, stirring up the people, throwing 
confusion into the churches, poisoning even the minds of the bishops, and everywhere representing my 
forbearance as an acknowledgment that I was in the wrong. Such are the arts of the disciple. Meanwhile 
the master, out in the East, who had said in his letter to Vigilantius “Through my labour the Latins know 
all that is good in Origen and are ignorant of all that is bad,” set to work upon the very books which I had 
translated, and in his new translation inserted all that I had left out as untrustworthy, so that now, the 
contrary of what he had boasted has come to pass. The Romans by his labour know all that is bad in 
Origen and are ignorant of all that is good. By this means he endeavours to draw not Origen only but me 
also under the suspicion of heresy: and he goes on unceasingly sending out these dogs of his to bark 
against me in every city and village, and to attack me with their calumnies when I am quietly passing on a 
journey, and to attempt every speakable and unspeakable mischief against me. What crime, I ask you, 
have I committed in doing exactly what you have done? If you call me wicked for following your example, 
what judgment must you pronounce upon yourself? 


22. But now I will turn the tables and put my accuser to the question. Tell me, O great master, if there is 
anything to blame in a writer, is the blame to be laid on one who reads or translates his works? Heaven 
forbid, he will say; certainly not; why do you try to circumvent me by your enigmatical questions? Am not I 
myself both a reader and a translator of Origen? Read my translations and see if you can find any one of 
his peculiar doctrines in them; especially any of those which I now mark for condemnation. When driven 
to the point he says: 


“Tf you wish thoroughly to see how abhorent the very suggestion of such doctrines has always been to me, 
read my Commentaries on the Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians, and you will see from what I have written 
there what an opinion I formed of him from reading and translating his works.” 


I ask, can we accept this man as a great and grave teacher, who in one of his works praises Origen and in 
another condemns him? who in his Introductions calls him a master second only to the Apostles, but now 
calls him a heretic? What heretic, I ask, was ever called a master of the churches? “It is true, he replies, I 
was wrong about this but why do you go on bringing up this unfortunate Preface against me? Read my 
Commentaries, and especially those which I have designated.” Is there any one who will think this 
satisfactory? He has composed a great many books, in almost all of which he trumpets forth the praises of 
Origen to the skies: these books through all these years have been read and are being read by all men: 
many of these readers after accepting his opinions have left this world and gone into the presence of the 
Lord. They hold the opinion about Origen which they had learnt from the statements of this man, and they 
departed in hope that, according to this man’s assurance, they would find him there as a master second 
only to the Apostles; but if we are to trust his present writings, they have found him in a state of 
condemnation, among the impious heretics and the heathen. Is this man now to turn round from his 
former contention, and to say, “For some thirty years I have been, in my studies and in my writings, 
praising Origen as equal to the Apostles, but now I pronounce him a heretic?” How is this? Has he come 
upon some new books of his which he had never read before? Not at all. It is from these same sayings of 
Origen that he formerly called him an Apostle and now calls him a heretic. But it is impossible that this 
should really have been so. For either he was right in his former praises, and his judgment has since been 
perverted by some kind of extreme ill feeling, and in that case no attention is to be paid to him; or else his 
former praises were mistaken, and he is now condemning himself, and in that case what judgment does he 
think others will pass upon him, when, according to the words of the Apostle, he passes condemnation on 
himself. 


22 (a). But, “Surely,” he says, “this judgment is done away with since I have repented.” Not so fast! We all 
err, it is true, and especially in word; and we all may repent of our errors. But can a man do penance, and 
accuse others, and judge and condemn them, all in the same moment? That would be as if a harlot who 
had abstained from her harlotry for a night or two, should feel called upon to begin writing laws in favour 
of chastity, and not only to enact these laws, but to proceed to throw down the monuments of all the 
women who have died, because she suspected that they had led lives like her own. You do penance for 
having formerly been a heretic, and you do right. But what has that to do with me who never was a 
heretic at all? You are right in doing penance for your error: but the true way of doing penance is, not by 
accusing others but by crying for mercy, not by condemning but by weeping. For what sincerity can there 
be in penitence when the penitent makes a decree of indulgence for himself? He who repents of what he 
has spoken ill does not cure his wound by speaking ill again, but by keeping silence. For thus it is written: 
“Thou hast sinned, be at peace.” But now you first bring yourself in a criminal, then you absolve yourself 
from your crime, and forthwith change yourself from a criminal into a judge. This may be no trouble to 
you who thus mock at us, but it is a trouble to us if we suffer ourselves to be mocked by you. 


23. But let us come to these two Commentaries which he alone excepts from the general condemnation 
and renunciation which he pronounces upon all the rest of his works; we shall see with what modesty and 
self-restraint he conducts himself in these: Remember that it is by these alone that he has chosen to prove 
that he is sound in the faith, and that he is altogether opposed to Origen. Let us examine then as 


witnesses these two books which alone of all his writings are satisfactory to him, namely, the three books 
of his commentary on the Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians, and the single book (I think) on Ecclesiastes. 
Let us for a moment look into the one which comes forward first, the Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. Even here recognize in his arguments the influence of him who is as his fellow, his partner and 
his brother mystic, to use his own expression. And first of all, as to these poor weak women about whom 
he makes himself merry, because they say that after the resurrection they will not have their frail bodies 
since they will be like the angels. Let us hear what he has to say about them. In the third book of his 
Commentaries on the Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians, on the passage in which it is said, “He who loveth 
his own wife loveth himself, for no man ever hated his own flesh;” after a few other remarks, he says: 


“Let us men then cherish our wives and let our souls cherish our bodies in such a way as that the wives 
may be turned into men and the bodies into spirits, and that there maybe no difference of sex but that, as 
among the angels there is neither male nor female, so we who are to be like the angels may begin here to 
be what it is promised that we shall be in heaven.” 


24. How, I ask, can you, seeing that your Commentaries contain such doctrines, put them forward to prove 
your soundness in the faith, and to confute those ideas which you reprove? How do your words tend to 
reprove those women whom we have spoken of? Besides, has any woman gone so far as to say what you 
write, namely, that women are to be turned into men and bodies into souls? If bodies are to be turned into 
spirits, then, according to you, there will be no resurrection not only of the flesh but even of the body, 
which you admit to be the doctrine even of those whom you have set down as heretics. Where are we to 
look any more for the body, if it is reduced to a spirit? In that case everything will be spirit, the body will 
be nowhere. And again, if the wives are to be turned into men, according to this suggestion of yours, that 
there is to be no difference of sex whatever, by which I suppose you mean that the female sex will entirely 
cease, being converted into the male, and the male sex will alone remain; I am not sure that you would 
have the permission of the women to speak here on behalf of their sex. But, even suppose that they grant 
you this, then with what consistency can you argue that the male sex is any longer necessary, when the 
female is shown not to be necessary? for there is a natural bond which unites the sexes in mutual 
dependence, so that, if one does not exist, there is no need of the other. And further, if it is man alone who 
is to receive at the resurrection the form of clay which was originally given in paradise, what becomes of 
that which is written, “He made them male and female, and blessed them”? And then, if, as both you 
yourself say, and also these poor women whom you arraign, there is neither man nor woman, how can 
bodies be turned into souls, or women into men, since Paradise does not allow the existence of either sex, 
nor does the likeness of angels, as you say, admit it? And I marvel how you can demand from others a 
strict opinion upon the continuance of the diversity of sex when you yourself, as soon as you begin to 
discuss it, find yourself involved in so many knotty questions that to evolve yourself out of them becomes 
impossible. How much more right would your action be if you were to imitate us whom you blame in such 
matters as these and allow God to be the only judge of them, as is indeed the truth. It would be far better 
for you to confess your ignorance of them than to write things which in a little while you have to condemn. 
I should like to ask my accuser whether he can conscientiously say that he would ever have found, I do not 
say in any, even the least, work of mine, but even in any familiar letter which I might have written 
carelessly to a friend, such things as that bodies were to be turned into spirits and wives into men, were it 
not that he had put them forward as if he wished them to be inserted in brazen letters on the gates of 
cities, and recited in the forum, in the Senate house and in front of the rostra. If he had found any such 
thing in my writings, imagine how many heads of accusation he would have set down, how many volumes 
he would have compiled, how he would be assailing me with all the arms and shafts of that teeming breast 
of his; how he would have said: “I tell you that he is deceiving you by speaking of the resurrection of the 
body, for he denies the resurrection of the flesh; or even if he confesses the resurrection of the flesh he 
denies that of the members and the sex: but, if you do not believe me, behold and see the very words of 
his letter, in which he says that bodies are to be turned into souls and wives into men.” Yet, when you 
write this, we are not to call you a heretic, but are to give satisfaction to you as though you were our 
master. And as for those women whom you have attacked with your indecent reproaches, they will, when 
they stand before the judgment seat of Christ, bring forward what you have taught them in these 
Commentaries as well as the things which you have since written, with insults which show that you had 
forgotten yourself; and both the one and the other will be read out there, where the favour of men will 
have ceased, and the applause for which you pay by flattery will be silent, and they will be judged 
together with their author for these words and deeds of yours before Christ the righteous judge. 


25. But now let us go on to discuss what he writes further as to God’s judgment, for this too is a matter of 
the faith. We shall find that as he alters the faith about the resurrection of the flesh in other points, so he 
does in reference to God’s judgment. In the first book of the Commentaries on the Ep. of Paul to the 
Ephesians, he deals with that passage in which the Apostle says: “Even as he chose us in him before the 
foundation of the world that we should be holy and without blemish before him.” On this he says: 


“For the foundation of the world the Greek has kataboles kosmou. The word katabole does not mean the 
same which we understand by foundation. We, therefore, shall not attempt to render a word for a word, 
which is here impossible on account of the poverty of our language and also the novelty of the sense, and 
because, as some one has said, the Greeks have a larger discourse and a happier tongue than ours. We 
must explain the force of the word by some sort of periphrasis. katabole is properly used when something 


is thrown down and is cast from a higher into a lower place, or else when anything is taking its beginning. 
Hence those who lay the first foundations of future houses are said katabeblekenai, that is to have thrown 
down the first foundations. Paul thus used the word to show that God framed all things out of nothing: he 
assigned to Him not a creation nor a building up, nor a making but a katabole, that is, a beginning of a 
foundation. He wishes to show that there was not some other thing antecedent to creatures, and out of 
which creatures were formed, as is held by the Manichaeans and other heretics, who begin with a maker 
and a material, but that all things were made out of nothing. But, as to our election to be holy and without 
blemish before him, that is, before God, previously to the making of the world, of which the Apostle 
speaks, this belongs to the foreknowledge of God, to whom all future things are as if they were already 
done, and all things are known before they come into being: as Paul is predestinated in the womb of his 
mother, and Jeremiah before his birth is sanctified, chosen, and confirmed, and, as it type of Christ, is sent 
to be a prophet of the nations.” 


26. So far he has set forth a single exposition of the passage; but on whose authority he wishes us to 
receive this interpretation he has not made clear. What he has done is to make void this first 
interpretation by what comes after: for he goes on: “But there is another, who tries to show that God is 
just.” He therefore points out that by that first exposition the justice of God is not vindicated, which of 
course is contrary to the faith: and he goes on through the mouth of this other,’ whose assertions he 
evidently wishes to exhibit as being what is everywhere held for catholic and indubitable, to give a 
testimony by which he will, as he asserts, seek to show that God is just. Let us see then what this other 
man’ says, who proclaims the justice of God. 


“Another man,” he says, “who seeks to vindicate the justice of God, argues that it is not according to his 
own pre-judgment and knowledge, but according to the merit of the elect that God’s choice of men is 
determined; and he says that, before the creation of the visible world, of sky and earth and seas and all 
that they contain, there existed other invisible creatures, among which also were souls; and that these 
souls, for reasons known to God alone, were cast down into this vale of tears, this place of our mournful 
pilgrimage, and that this is shewn by the prayer uttered by a holy man of old who, having his habitation 
fixed here, yet longed to return to his original abode: “Woe is me that my sojourning is prolonged, that I 
have my habitation among the inhabitants of Kedar,” “my soul has long been a pilgrim,” and again “O 
wretched man that I am, who will deliver me from the body of this death?” and in another place “It is 
better to return and be with Christ,” and elsewhere, “Before I was brought low, I sinned;” and other words 
of a like character.” 


This relates, they say to the souls’ condition before they were cast down into the world. The reader of this 
will be apt to say, Master, you seem to tell us, yet do not really tell us, who these men are who say this, 
that the souls of men existed before they were cast down into the world. Then he will reply, “Was I not 
right in saying that you were blind, and no better than a mole? Did I not say before, that they are those 
who assert that God is just,—by which, if you had any sense at all, you would understand that I mean 
myself: for Iam not such a heretic as not to include myself among those who vindicate the justice of God, 
which indeed all must do who have the least tincture of good sense.” Then they will reply, “Tell us, then, 
master, tell us, what it is that these men say, and you among them? We understand that you say that 
before the souls were cast down into the world, and before the world, which was made up of souls, had 
been cast down together with its inhabitants into the abyss, God chose Paul and those like him, who were 
holy and undefiled. But if men are chosen, they are chosen out of a great number; there must be many in 
a worse condition out of whom the election is made. However, just as in the Babylonian captivity, when 
Nebuchadnezzar carried away the people into Chaldaea, Ezekiel and Daniel and the Three Children, and 
Haggai and Zechariah were sent with them, not because they deserved to become captives, but that they 
might be a comfort to those who were carried away; so also, in that casting down’ of the world, those who 
had been chosen by God before the world was, were sent to instruct and train the sinful souls, so that 
these, through their preaching, might return to the place from which they had fallen; and this is what is 
meant by the words of the eighty-ninth Psalm: “Lord thou hast been our refuge in generation and in 
offspring, before the mountains were established, or the earth and the world were made;” that is to say, 
that before the world was made, and a beginning was made of the generation of all things, God was a 
refuge to his saints.” 


27. Such are the doctrines which are to be found in these works of yours which you single out from all 
that you have written, and which you desire men to read over again to the prejudice of all the rest. It is in 
these very Commentaries that these doctrines are written. There was, you say, an invisible world before 
this visible one came into being. You say that in this world, along with the other inhabitants, that is the 
angels, there were also souls. You say that these souls, for reasons known to God alone, enter into bodies 
at the time of birth in this visible world: those souls, you say, who in a former age had been inhabitants of 
heaven, now dwell here, on this earth, and that not without reference to certain acts which they had 
committed while they lived there. You say further that all the saints, such as Paul and others like him in 
each generation were predestinated by God for the purpose of recalling them by their preaching to that 
habitation from which they had fallen: and all this you support by very copious warranties of Scripture. 
But are not these statements precisely those for which you now arraign Origen, and for which alone you 
demand that he should be condemned? What other’ than him who says such things as these do you 
condemn in your writings? And yet if these statements are to be condemned, as you now urge, you will 


first pronounce judgment on these statements, and then find that you have condemned yourself by 
anticipation. No other refuge remains for you. There is no room for any of these twists and turns for which 
you blame others: for it is just when you are doing penance and have been converted, when you have been 
corrected and put in the way of amendment, that you have stamped these books with fresh authority, to 
prove to us by their means what your opinion was as to the doctrines which ought to be condemned: and 
therefore what you have there written must be taken as if we heard you now distinctly making the 
statements contained in them. Yet in these very books you yourself make the statements which you say 
are to be condemned. But no! you will say: it is not I that make them. It is the other’ who thus speaks, that 
is, of course, the man who I now declare ought to be condemned. Well, let us recall, if you please, that 
particular line in which you change the person of the speaker, that we may see who it is whom you 
represent as building up this strange theory. You say, then, that it is another,’ who is endeavouring to show 
that God is just, who says these things which we have set down just above. If you say that this other’ who 
by this assertion of his proves God to be just is separate and divers from yourself, what then, I ask, is your 
own opinion? Must we say that you deny that God is just? Oh, great Master, you who see so sharply, and 
are so hard upon the moles that have no eyes: you seem to have got yourself into a most impossible 
position, where you are shut in on every side. Either you must deny that God is just by declaring yourself 
other than, and contrary to, him who says these things, or if you confess God to be just, as all the Church 
does, then it is you yourself who make the assertions in question; in which case the sentence which you 
pass upon another falls upon you, you are thrust through with your own spear. I think that this is enough 
for your conviction before the most righteous judges whose judgment anticipates that of God: not that 
they would condemn the man who sees the mote in his brother’s eye but does not see the beam in his 
own; but they would try to bring him to a better mind and to true repentance. 


28. But it is possible that this particular passage may have escaped his observation, although he thought 
that he had revised these books so as to make them perfectly clear, and put them forward as giving a 
profession of his faith, to the prejudice of all the rest. Let us see then what are his opinions in other parts. 
In the same book when he comes to the passage where it is written “According to the good pleasure of his 
will, to the praise of his glory,” he makes these remarks among others: 


“Here certain men seize upon the opportunity to introduce their peculiar views: they believe that before 
the foundation of the world, the souls of men dwelt in the heavenly Jerusalem with the angels, and with all 
the other celestial powers. They think that it would be impossible, in accordance with the good pleasure of 
God, and the praise of his glory and of his grace, to explain the fact that some men are born poor and 
barbarous, in slavery and weakness, while others are born as wealthy Roman citizens, free and with 
strong health; that some are born in a low, some in a high station, that they are born in different 
countries, in different parts of the world: unless there are some antecedent causes for which each 
individual soul had its lot assigned according to its merits. Moreover, the passage which some think that 
they understand, (though they do not) the passage of the Epistle to the Romans which says, “Hath not the 
potter a right over the clay from the same lump to make one part a vessel unto honour, and another unto 
dishonour?” these men take as supporting this same view; for they argue that, just as the distinction 
between leading a good life or a bad, one of labour or self-indulgence, would be of little account if we did 
not believe in the judgment of God which is to come, so also the difference of conditions under which men 
are born would impugn the justice of God unless they were the results of the soul’s previous deserts. For, 
if we do not accept this view, they say, it cannot be the good pleasure of God’ nor to the praise of his glory 
and grace’ that he should have chosen some before the foundation of the world to be holy and undefiled, 
and to partake of the adoption through Jesus Christ, and should have appointed others to the lowest 
position and to everlasting punishment; he could not have loved Jacob before he came forth from the 
womb and hated Esau before he had done anything worthy of hatred, unless there were some antecedent 
causes which would, if we knew them, prove God to be just.” 


29. What can be more distinct than this statement? What could possibly be thought or said whether by 
Origen or by any of those whom you say that you condemn, which would be clearer than this, that the 
inequality of conditions which exists among those who are born into this world is ascribed to the justice of 
God? You say that the cause of the salvation or perdition of each soul is to be found in itself, that is, in the 
passions and dispositions which it has shown in its previous life in that new Jerusalem which is the mother 
of us all. “But this too,” he will say no doubt, “is not said by myself. I described it as the opinion of 
another: moreover, I used the expression they seize upon the opportunity.’” Well, I do not deny that you 
make it appear that you are speaking of another. But you have not denied that this man about whom you 
are speaking is in agreement and accord with you: you have not said that he is in opposition or hostility to 
you. For, when you use this formula of another’ in reference to one who is really opposed to you, you 
habitually, after setting down a few of his words, at once impugn and overthrow them: you do this in the 
case of Marcion, Valentinus, Arius and others. But when, as in this instance, you use, indeed, this formula 
of another,’ but report his words fortified by the strongest assertions and by the most abundant 
testimonies of Scripture, is it not evident even to us who are so slow of understanding, and whom you 
speak of as moles,’ that he whose words you set down and do not overthrow, is no other than yourself, and 
that we have here a case of the figure well known to rhetoricians, when they use another man’s person to 
set forth their own opinions. Such figures are resorted to by rhetoricians when they are afraid of 
offending particular people, or when they wish to avoid exciting ill-will against themselves. But, if you 
think that you have avoided blame by putting forward another’ as the author of these statements, how 


much more free from it is he whom you accuse. For his mode of action is much more cautious. He is not 
content with merely saying, “This is what others say,” or “so some men think,” but, “As to this or that I do 
not decide, I only suggest,” and, “If this seems to any one more probable, let him hold to it, putting the 
other aside.” He has been very careful in his statements, as you know; and yet you summon him to be 
tried and condemned. You think that you have escaped because you speak of another’: but the points on 
which you condemn him are precisely those in which you follow and imitate him. 


30. But let us proceed in our study of these Commentaries; otherwise, in dwelling too long upon a few 
special points, we may be prevented from taking notice of the greater number. In the same book and the 
same passage are the words “To the end that we should be unto the praise of his glory, we who had before 
hoped in Christ.” His comment is: 


“Tf it had been simply said We have trusted in Christ,’ and there had not been the prefix before,’ which 
stands in the Greek proelpikotes, the sense would be quite clear, namely, that those who have hoped in 
Christ have been chosen in due order and have been predestinated according to the purpose of him who 
orders all things according to the counsel of his own will. But, as it stands, the addition of the preposition 
before,’ compels us to explain it according to the same ideas which we argued in a former place to be 
necessary for the explanation of the passage, “Who hath blessed us with every spiritual blessing in the 
heavenly places in Christ, even as he chose us in him before the foundation of the world, that we should 
be holy and without blemish before him:” namely, that God had blessed us before in heaven with all 
spiritual blessing, and had chosen us before the world was framed; and that thus we are said to have 
hoped in Christ before,’ that is, in the time when we were elected and predestinated and blessed in 
heaven.” 


31. But let this pass, for what follows is of more importance. I thank God that he has relieved me from a 
very serious burden of suspicion. Perhaps I seemed to some people to be acting contentiously and 
calumniously when I insinuated that, according to a figure of rhetoric, when he spoke of another’ he 
meant himself. But to prevent all further doubt from resting in the minds of his hearers, he has himself 
declared that it is so. Like a truly good teacher, who would not wish any ambiguity about his sayings to 
remain in the minds of his pupils, he has been so good as to shew quite clearly who that other’ was of 
whom he had spoken before. He therefore says, “But, as it stands, the addition of the preposition before’ 
leads us to explain it according to the ideas which we argued in a former place to be necessary.” You see, 
he means that it is we, and not some other, no one knows who, as you may have thought, who in the 
former place argued thus, when we were expounding the words “Who hath blessed us with every spiritual 
blessing in the heavenly places in Christ.” It was to meet the case of the less intelligent persons, who 
might think that what was there said was spoken by some one else, to prevent any error on the point 
remaining in the minds of those whom he had begged to read these books so that they might see what his 
opinion of Origen was, that he now acknowledges this opinion as his own, and, no longer speaking of 
another,’ says what we have quoted before; namely, that, as God had before blessed us with all spiritual 
blessing in Christ in the heavenly places, and had chosen us before the foundation of the world; so also we 
are said to have trusted in Christ at that former time in which we were elected and predestinated and 
blessed in heaven. He himself therefore, as it seems to me, has by his own testimony, absolved me from all 
suspicion of speaking a calumny when I say that that other’ is no other’ than himself. 


30 (a). But, I undertook to shew something of more importance still in what follows. After he had said that 
we had hoped in Christ before, and that in the time before the foundation of the world and before we were 
born in our bodies, we had been blessed and chosen in heaven, he again introduces that other’ of his, and 
says: “Another, who does not admit this doctrine that we had a previous existence and had hope in Christ 
before we lived in this body, would have us understand the matter in his own way.” In this passage this 
other,’ whoever he may be, has put forth all his ill savour. Let him tell us then whom he means by this 
other’ who does not admit this opinion that before we lived in this body we both existed and hoped in 
Christ—for which he requires us to condemn Origen. Whom does he wish us to understand by this other’? 
Is it some one opposed to himself? What do you say, great master? You are pressed by that two-horned 
dilemma of which you are so fond of speaking to your disciples. For, if you say that by this other’ who does 
not admit that souls existed before they lived in the body you mean yourself, you have betrayed the secret 
which in the previous passages was concealed. It is now found out that you by your own confession are 
that other who have fashioned all the doctrines of which you now demand the condemnation. But if we are 
not to believe you to be the other’ of the former passage, so that the doctrines which you now impugn may 
not be ascribed to you, we have no right to consider you in this case to be the other’ who does not admit 
that our souls existed before we lived in bodies. Choose either side you like as the ground of your 
acquittal. This other,’ whom you so frequently bring in, are we to understand by him yourself or some one 
else? Do you wish that he should be thought by us to be a catholic or a heretic? Is he to be acquitted or 
condemned? If that other’ of yours is a catholic, the man who said in the former passage that before this 
visible world our souls had their abode among the angels and the other heavenly powers in the heavenly 
places in Jerusalem which is above, and that they there contracted those dispositions which caused the 
diversities of their birth into the world and of the other conditions to which they are now subject, then 
these must be esteemed to be catholic doctrines, and we know that it is an impiety to condemn what is 
catholic. But if you call this other’ a heretic, you must also brand as a heretic the other’ who will not admit 
that souls existed and hoped in Christ before they were born in the body. Which way can you get out of 


this dilemma, my master? Whither will you break forth? To what place will you escape? Whichever way 
you betake yourself, you will stick fast. Not only is there no avenue by which you can withdraw yourself; 
there is not even the least breathing space left you. Is this all the profit you have gained from Alexander’s 
Commentaries on Aristotle, and Porphyry’s Introduction? Is this the result of the training of all those great 
Philosophers by whom you tell us you were educated, with all their learning, Greek and Latin, and Jewish 
into the bargain? Have they ended by bringing you into these inextricable straits, in which you are so 
pitifully confined that the very Alps could give you no refuge? 


31 (a). But let us spare him now. We must bend to our examination of the books; for, to use an expression 
of his own, a great work leaves no time for sleep; though indeed he himself spares nobody, and does not 
so much use reasonable speech as lash with the scourge of his tongue whomsoever he pleases; and any 
one who refuses to flatter him must expect to be branded at once as a heretic both in his treatises and in 
hundreds of letters sent to all parts of the world. Let us not follow his example, but rather that of the 
patriarch David, who, when he had surprised his enemy Saul in the cave and might have slain him, 
refused to do so, but spared him. This man knows well how often I have done the same by him, both in 
word and deed; and if he does not choose to confess it, he has it fixed at least in his mind and conscience. 
I will pardon him then, though he never pardons others, but condemns men for their words without any 
consideration or charity; and for the present I will let him come out from this pit, until he falls into that 
other, from which all of us together will be unable to deliver him, however much we may wish and strive. 
He has to explain how it comes to pass that, in the first passage, where that doctrine was being asserted 
which sought to vindicate the justice of God, he really meant to speak of some one else, and that that 
person was the one whom he now wishes to have condemned; yet in the second passage, where the 
speaker says the opposite and does not admit what has been said before, the other’ whom he speaks of 
means himself. It is possible that he may feel sure that this was what he meant, but that he was not able 
to make it plain in writing. Let us give him the benefit of the doubt, and assume that in this latter passage 
the other’ is himself, and that it is he who does not admit the doctrine which holds that before our life in 
the body began our souls existed and hoped in Christ. I will quote the entire passage, and prosecute a 
fresh and diligent inquiry to see what it tends to. He says thus: 


“Another who does not admit this doctrine that before our life in the body began our souls existed and 
trusted in Christ, changes the sense of the passage so as to mean that, in the advent of our Lord and 
Saviour, when in his name every knee shall bow, of things heavenly and earthly and infernal, and every 
tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father, when all things shall be 
made subject to him, there will be some who are made subject willingly, but others only by necessity; and 
that those who before his coming in his majesty have hoped in him will be to the praise of his glory; that 
these therefore are called Fore-hopers; but that those who are only found to believe through necessity, 
when even the devil and his angels will be unable to reject Christ as King are to be called simply Hopers, 
and that they are not for the praise of his glory. And this we see partly fulfilled even now, since we can 
distinguish between the reward of those who follow God willingly and those who follow Him through 
necessity. But, whether by pretence or in truth, let Christ be proclaimed: only let each of them 
understand, both the Hopers and the Fore-hopers, that for the difference of their hope they will receive 
different rewards.” 


32. In this passage all room for doubt is removed. In the former passage you said that those who before 
hoped in Christ are those who, before they were born in bodies in this visible world, dwelt in heaven and 
had hope in Christ. But, to prevent this being supposed to be your own doctrine, you introduced another 
interpretation, namely, that at that time when every knee shall bow to Jesus as Lord, the universal 
creation, of things heavenly, earthly and infernal, will consist of persons subjected to him in two different 
ways, some willingly, some by necessity. You add that all the saints, who now believe on him through the 
word of preaching are subject to him willingly, and that these are called Fore-hopers, that is those who 
have beforehand hoped in Christ: but that those who are subject to him by necessity are those who have 
not believed now through the preaching of the word, but who then will no longer be able to deny him, 
such as the devil and his angels, and those who with them have been obliged by necessity to believe: and 
that all these, and amongst them the devil and his angels, who shall afterwards believe, shall not be called 
Fore-hopers, because that name belongs to those who believed in Christ before, and hoped in him 
willingly, whereas these others only did so afterward and by necessity: and you add that, consequently, 
they will receive different rewards. But you assign rewards, though they may be inferior ones, to all, even 
to those who now do not believe, that is, the devil and his angels; and, though now you hold the mere 
opinion, not the mature judgment, of another worthy of condemnation who thinks it possible that the devil 
may one day have a respite from punishment, you bring him into the kingdom of God to receive the 
second reward. This also you wish us to understand, that, as it matters not whether Christ is preached in 
truth or by necessity, so it is of no consequence whether we believe by necessity or willingly. 


33. These are the things which we learn from the Commentaries to which you direct us. These are the 
rules for the confusion of our faith which you teach us. You wish us to condemn in others what you teach 
yourself in private. For, of course, if you are now that other’ who do not admit the doctrine which holds 
that our souls existed in heaven before they were joined to bodies, you are undoubtedly the man who not 
only promise pardon to the devil and his angels and all unbelievers but also undertake that they shall be 
endowed with rewards of the second order. But if you deny this second doctrine, you must be the author 


their work; to Consus, from his suggesting to them counsel. Juventa is their guide on assuming the manly 
gown, and “bearded Fortune” when they come to full manhood. If I must touch on their nuptial duties, 
there is Afferenda whose appointed function is to see to the offering of the dower; but fie on you! you have 
your Mutunus and Tutunus and Pertunda and Subigus and the goddess Prema and likewise Perfica. O 
spare yourselves, ye impudent gods! No one is present at the secret struggles of married life. Those very 
few persons who have a wish that way, go away and blush for very shame in the midst of their joy. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE ORIGINAL DEITIES WERE HUMAN—WITH SOME VERY QUESTIONABLE CHARACTERISTICS. SATURN OR TIME 
WAS HUMAN. INCONSISTENCIES OF OPINION ABOUT HIM 


Now, how much further need I go in recounting your gods—because I want to descant on the character of 
such as you have adopted? It is quite uncertain whether I shall laugh at your absurdity, or upbraid you for 
your blindness. For how many, and indeed what, gods shall I bring forward? Shall it be the greater ones, 
or the lesser? The old ones, or the novel? The male, or the female? The unmarried, or such as are joined in 
wedlock? The clever, or the unskilful? The rustic or the town ones? The national or the foreign? For the 
truth is, there are so many families, so many nations, which require a catalogue (of gods), that they 
cannot possibly be examined, or distinguished, or described. But the more diffuse the subject is, the more 
restriction must we impose on it. As, therefore, in this review we keep before us but one object—that of 
proving that all these gods were once human beings (not, indeed, to instruct you in the fact, for your 
conduct shows that you have forgotten it)—let us adopt our compendious summary from the most natural 
method of conducting the examination, even by considering the origin of their race. For the origin 
characterizes all that comes after it. Now this origin of your gods dates, I suppose, from Saturn. And when 
Varro mentions Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, as the most ancient of the gods, it ought not to have escaped 
our notice, that every father is more ancient than his sons, and that Saturn therefore must precede 
Jupiter, even as Coelus does Saturn, for Saturn was sprung from Coelus and Terra. I pass by, however, the 
origin of Coelus and Terra. They led in some unaccountable way single lives, and had no children. Of 
course they required a long time for vigorous growth to attain to such a stature. By and by, as soon as the 
voice of Coelus began to break, and the breasts of Terra to become firm, they contract marriage with one 
another. I suppose either Heaven came down to his spouse, or Earth went up to meet her lord. Be that as 
it may, Earth conceived seed of Heaven, and when her year was fulfilled brought forth Saturn in a 
wonderful manner. Which of his parents did he resemble? Well, then, even after parentage began, it is 
certain that they had no child previous to Saturn, and only one daughter afterwards—Ops; thenceforth 
they ceased to procreate. The truth is, Saturn castrated Coelus as he was sleeping. We read this name 
Coelus as of the masculine gender. And for the matter of that, how could he be a father unless he were a 
male? But with what instrument was the castration effected? He had a scythe. What, so early as that? For 
Vulcan was not yet an artificer in iron. The widowed Terra, however, although still quite young, was in no 
hurry to marry another. Indeed, there was no second Coelus for her. What but Ocean offers her an 
embrace? But he savours of brackishness, and she has been accustomed to fresh water. And so Saturn is 
the sole male child of Coelus and Terra. When grown to puberty, he marries his own sister. No laws as yet 
prohibited incest, nor punished parricide. Then, when male children were born to him, he would devour 
them; better himself (should take them) than the wolves, (for to these would they become a prey) if he 
exposed them. He was, no doubt, afraid that one of them might learn the lesson of his father’s scythe. 
When Jupiter was born in course of time, he was removed out of the way: (the father) swallowed a stone 
instead of the son, as was pretended. This artifice secured his safety for a time; but at length the son, 
whom he had not devoured, and who had grown up in secret, fell upon him, and deprived him of his 
kingdom. Such, then, is the patriarch of the gods whom Heaven and Earth produced for you, with the 
poets officiating as midwives. Now some persons with a refined imagination are of opinion that, by this 
allegorical fable of Saturn, there is a physiological representation of Time: (they think) that it is because 
all things are destroyed by Time, that Coelus and Terra were themselves parents without having any of 
their own, and that the (fatal) scythe was used, and that (Saturn) devoured his own offspring, because he, 
in fact, absorbs within himself all things which have issued from him. They call in also the witness of his 
name; for they say that he is called Kronos in Greek, meaning the same thing as chronos. His Latin name 
also they derive from seed-sowing; for they suppose him to have been the actual procreator—that the 
seed, in fact, was dropt down from heaven to earth by his means. They unite him with Ops, because seeds 
produce the affluent treasure (Opem) of actual life, and because they develope with labour (Opus). Now I 
wish that you would explain this metaphorical statement. It was either Saturn or Time. If it was Time, how 
could it be Saturn? If he, how could it be Time? For you cannot possibly reckon both these corporeal 
subjects as co-existing in one person. What, however, was there to prevent your worshipping Time under 
its proper quality? Why not make a human person, or even a mythic man, an object of your adoration, but 
each in its proper nature not in the character of Time? What is the meaning of that conceit of your mental 
ingenuity, if it be not to colour the foulest matters with the feigned appearance of reasonable proofs? 
Neither, on the one hand, do you mean Saturn to be Time, because you say he is a human being; nor, on 
the other hand, whilst portraying him as Time, do you on that account mean that he was ever human. No 
doubt, in the accounts of remote antiquity your god Saturn is plainly described as living on earth in 
human guise. Anything whatever may obviously be pictured as incorporeal which never had an existence; 
there is simply no room for such fiction, where there is reality. Since, therefore, there is clear evidence 
that Saturn once existed, it is in vain that you change his character. He whom you will not deny to have 


of that which we first discussed. And I wonder that those able and learned men who read these writings of 
his about which he now writes in commendation, should laugh at me because he calls me a mole, and 
should not feel that he is all the while thinking of them much more as moles, for not seeing that the things 
I have pointed out are imbedded in his books. For, if he thought that they could understand as well as 
read, he would never have requested them to get a copy of those books with a view to the condemnation 
of the very things which their master there teaches; for these very things which he urges us to condemn 
are most plainly and manifestly contained in them. I have shewn, at all events, that he himself in these 
chosen Commentaries of his asserts the doctrines which he desires to have condemned in another man’s 
books, namely, that souls existed in heaven before they were born in bodies in this world, and that all 
sinners and unbelievers, together with the devil and his angels, will, at the time when every knee shall 
bow to Jesus of things heavenly and things earthly and things infernal, not only receive pardon, but also 
be summoned to receive the second order of rewards. 


34. It is indeed a thing so unheard of to believe that a man can pronounce condemnation on the fabric 
which he himself has reared, that I doubt not it will with difficulty win credit; and I feel that what you 
desire is that I should, if possible, produce from his writings instances of this so clear that no room 
whatever may be left for doubting; that is, passages in which that other’ of which he is so fond is not 
named at all; and this I will do. In this same book he declares his belief that, in the end of the age, Christ 
and his saints will have their throne above the demons in such a way that the demons themselves will act 
according to the will of Christ and his saints who reign over them. In commenting upon the passage where 
the Apostle says, “That in the ages to come he might show the exceeding riches of his grace in kindness 
toward us in Christ Jesus,” after a few other remarks, he says: 


“We who formerly were held bound by the law of the infernal place, and, through our vices and sins were 
given over both to the works of the flesh and to punishment, shall now reign with Christ and sit together 
with him. But we shall sit, not in some kind of low place, but above all Principalities and power and 
Dominion, and every name that is named not only in this age but in the age to come. For, if Christ has 
been raised from the dead, and sits at the right hand of God in heavenly places, far above all Principality 
and Power and Dominion, and above every name that is named, not only in this age but in the age to 
come, we also must of necessity sit and reign with Christ and sit above those things above which he sits. 
But the careful reader will at this point make his inquiry and say: What? is man then greater than the 
angels and all the powers of heaven? I make answer, though it is hazardous to do so, that the 
Principalities and Powers and Mights and Dominions, and all names that are named not only in this age 
but in that which is to come must refer (since all things are subjected to the feet of Christ) not to the good 
part of them but the opposite; the Apostle means by these expressions the rebellious angels, and the 
prince of this world, and Lucifer who once was the morning star, over whom in the end of the age the 
saints must sit with Christ, who communicates this privilege to them. These powers are now infernal 
powers, abusing their freedom for the worst purposes, wandering everywhere and running together down 
the steep places of sin. But when they have Christ and the saints sitting on thrones above them, they will 
begin to be ruled according to the will of those who reign over them.” 


Surely there is no ambiguity remaining here; the passage needs no one to bring out its points. He says in 
the most distinct terms, without bringing in the person of any other,’ that the rebellious angels and the 
prince of this world, and Lucifer who once was the morning star, will in the end, when Christ sits and 
reigns over them with his saints, be fellows and sharers, not only of his kingdom but also of his will; for to 
act according to the will of Christ and of all his saints is to have arrived at the highest blessedness, and 
the perfection which we are taught in the Lord’s Prayer to ask of the Father is none other than this, that 
his will may be done in earth as it is in heaven. 


35. But I beg you to listen patiently as I follow him in his continual recurrence to these same doctrines— 
not indeed in all that he says of them, for it is so much that I should have to write many volumes if I tried 
to exhaust it—but as much as will satisfy the reader that it is not by chance that he slips into these notions 
which he now proposes for imitation to his disciples, but that he supports them by large and frequent 
assertion. Let us see what it is that he teaches us in these the most approved of his Commentaries. In this 
same book he teaches that there is for men the possibility of both rising and falling, not in the present age 
only but in that which is to come. On the passage in which the words occur: “Far above all Principality and 
Power and Might and Dominion, and every name that is named not only in this age but in that which is to 
come,” he has the following among other remarks: 


“Tf, however, there are Principalities, Virtues, Powers and Dominions, they must necessarily have subjects 
who fear them and serve them and gain power from their strength; and this gradation of offices will exist 
not only in the present age but in that which is to come; and it must be possible that one may rise through 
these various stages of advancement and honour, while another sinks, that there will be risings and 
fallings, and that our spirits may pass under each of these Powers, Virtues, Principalities, and Dominions 
one after the other.” 


36. I will address the Master in one of his own phrases. Why, after nearly four hundred years, do you give 
such teachings as these to the Latin people with their peaceable and simple minds! Why do you inflict on 
unaccustomed ears new-sounding words, which no one finds in the writings of the Apostles? I beseech 


you, spare the ears of the Romans, spare that faith which the Apostle praised. Why do you bring out in 
public what Peter and Paul were unwilling to publish? Did not the Christian world exist without any of 
these things until—not as you say I made my translations, but up to the time when you wrote what I have 
quoted, that is till some fifteen years ago? For what is this teaching of yours, that in the world to come 
there will still be risings and fallings,—that some will go forward and some go back? If that be true, then 
what you say, that in this world life is either acquired or lost, is not true; unless it has some occult 
meaning. I do not find that you repent of any of these doctrines which these commentaries contain. Again, 
you teach that the Church is to be understood as being one body made up not of men only but of angels 
and all the powers of heaven. You say in commenting on the passage of the same book, in which the words 
occur “And gave him to be head over all the Church,” a little way down: “The Church may be understood 
as consisting not of men alone, but also of angels, and of all the powers, and reasonable creatures.” Again, 
you say that souls, because in that former life they knew God, now know him not as one previously 
unknown, but as though after having forgotten him they came to recognize him again. These are the 
words used in a passage of the same book: 


“The words which he uses “In the knowledge of him” some interpret by recalling that between gnosis and 
‘epignosis (Gnosis and Epignosis) that is, between knowing and recognition there is this difference, that 
Knowing has reference to things which we did not know before and have since begun to know, while 
Recognition has to do with those things which we afterwards remember. Our souls, then, they say, have a 
kind of apprehension of a former life, after they have been cast down into human bodies, and have 
forgotten God their Father; but now we know him by revelation, according to that which is written: “All 
the ends of this world shall remember and turn to the Lord;” and there are many similar passages.” 


38. Now, as to the expression which he uses, “Some persons say,” I think it has been made clear by what I 
have previously said, that, when he says “some persons say” or “Another says,” and does not controvert 
the opinions which are thus introduced, it is he himself who is this certain’ or other’ person. And this is 
proved by the numerous cases which I have pointed out in which he expresses opinions agreeing with 
these without the introduction of any such person. We must consider therefore in each case whether he 
expresses any dissent from the other.’ For instance, an opinion is put forward that the stars and the other 
things that are in heaven are reasonable beings and capable of sinning. We must see, therefore, what his 
own opinion is on this point. Turn to his note, in this book, upon the passage “He must reign till he hath 
put all his enemies under his feet.” You will find, some way down, the words: 


“It may be observed that no one is without sin, that Even the stars are not clean in his sight, and Every 
creature trembles at the coming of the Creator. Hence it is not only things on earth but also things in 
heaven which are said to have been cleansed by our Saviour’s cross.” 


Again, as to the opinion that it is because of their being in this body of humiliation or body of death that 
men are called children of wrath, he says, in commenting on the words We were the children of wrath, 
even as others.’ (Comm. on Ephes. on this verse, some way down.) 


“We must hold that men are by nature children of wrath because of this body of humiliation’ and body of 
death,’ and because the heart of man is disposed to evil from his youth.’” 


Again, on the opinion that there is first a creation of the soul and afterwards a fashioning of the body he 
says (at the same passage, a long way down) 


“And observe carefully that he does not say, We are his forming and fashioning, but We are his making.’ 
For fashioning’ implies the fact of man’s origin from the slime of the earth: but making’ from his origin 
according to the image and similitude of God. And this distinction is confirmed by the words of the 118th 
Psalm “Thy hands have made me and fashioned me.” Making’ has the first place, fashioning’ comes after.’ 


Are there any other things which he wishes us to condemn? He has only to mention them, and we can 
draw them out from his own books, or rather from the bottom of his own heart. For instance. We are to 
condemn as a pestilent assertion that the nature of human souls and of angels is the same. But let us see 
what his own opinion is on this point as given in the books which he specially puts before us as containing 
the pattern of his profession and his rule of faith. Turn to the passage, “He came and preached peace to 
them which were afar off and to them that were nigh.” His comment on this first expounds the words of 
Jews and Gentiles, and then goes on: 


“This has been said in accordance with the Vulgate translation. But, if a man reads the words of the 
Apostle when he says of Christ, “Making peace through the blood of his cross for those that are in earth 
and for those that are in heaven” and the rest that is said in that place, he will not consider that it is we 
who are called the spiritual Israel are intended by those afar off,’ and that the Jews, who are merely called 
Israel after the flesh’ are those who are nigh.’ He will modify the whole meaning of the passage, and apply 
it to the angels and the heavenly powers and to human souls, and as implying that Christ by his blood 
joined together things in earth and things in heaven which before were at variance, who brought back the 
sheep which had grown sickly upon the mountains to be with the rest, and put back the last piece of 
money among those which had before been safe.” 


39. You observe how much difference he makes between the souls of men and the angels. Merely the 
difference between the one sheep and the others, between one drachma and the rest. But he adds 
something more, a little way further; he says: 


“As to what the Apostle says, “That he might create in himself of two one new man, so making peace,” 
though it seems to be even more applicable than the former passage to the case of Jews and Gentiles, it 
may be adapted to our understanding of the passage in this way: We may suppose him to mean that man, 
who was made after the image and similitude of God, is after his reconciliation to receive the same form 
which the angels now have and he has lost: and he calls him a new man because he is renewed day by day, 
and is to dwell in the new world.” 


The souls of men then, differ, according to him, from the angels as sheep from sheep or as drachma from 
drachma; and men will have that form hereafter which the angels now have, but which men once had and 
had lost. If then there is no difference between them in nature, in shape or in form, I wonder that our 
learned man is not ashamed to condemn another person for saying what he himself has said, and 
especially when you observe that this is an exposition not of the Vulgate rendering but of the real meaning 
of the Apostle. But see what is added further in the same place. He presently says: 


“And the creation of the new man will be fully and completely perfected when things in heaven and things 
in earth shall be joined in one, and we have access to the Father in one spirit, in one feeling and mind. 
There is something similar suggested by Paul to all thoughtful readers in another Epistle (though some do 
not receive it as his), in these words: “All these, having had witness borne of their faith, received not the 
promise, God having provided some better thing for us, that apart from us they should not be made 
perfect.” For this reason the whole creation groans and travails with pain in sympathy with us who groan 
in this tabernacle, who have conceived in the womb by the fear of God, and are in grief and wait for the 
revelation of the sons of God; and it waits to be delivered from the vanity of the bondage to which it is 
now subject; so that there may be one shepherd and one flock, and that the petition in the Lord’s Prayer 
may be fulfilled, “Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven.” 


We are to understand then that things in heaven and those on earth, that is, Angels and men, formerly had 
one form and one sheepfold, and that so it will be in their future restoration, since Christ will come to 
make both into one flock, and men are to be what angels now are, and what they, that is their souls, 
previously were. I ask then, with what face you can mock, as we lately saw you, so pleasantly, or rather 
not pleasantly at all but scurrilously, at those poor women who, striking their bellies and thighs, said that 
they should not after the resurrection have those frail bodies but would be like the angels and have a life 
like theirs. You reprove with bitter raillery these poor women for saying the very things which are now 
produced as passages from these selected Commentaries of yours. Do not you think this is somewhat as if 
a man were to accuse another of theft, while he had the very thing that had been stolen concealed in the 
bosom of his toga; and as if, after inveighing against the supposed thief in a long and magnificent 
peroration, after bringing forward witnesses and taking the oath in due form, he should have the stolen 
article extracted from his toga which he supposed himself to have convicted another of stealing. 


There is another point. You find fault with others because, when questions are asked them about such 
matters, they do not answer at once, but hesitate and use gestures rather than words. Yet you say that the 
Apostle does much the same, at least, that he insinuates’ something of this kind in his Epistle to 
thoughtful men. If Paul does not plainly declare these things, but insinuates’ them, and this not to 
everybody but only to thoughtful people, why do you, whom we are bringing to see your errors, laugh at 
us poor creatures when we say about things which the Apostle has not plainly declared either that we do 
not know, or that we stand in doubt, and that, since we do not get a full understanding but a hint of his 
meaning, we do not declare but suggest an explanation. If the things which eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, and which have not entered into the heart of man have been revealed to you; if you have attained 
to that which is perfect, and that which is in part is done away for you; shout aloud and proclaim the 
truth, and make quite plain the things which you say the Apostle insinuates,’ since not only what he 
insinuates but what he asserts, as you tell us, now falls under your ban. All these things on which you now 
desire us to pronounce anathema are those which you had ascribed to the Apostle in your exposition of his 
words, and had taught as contained in the scope of his statements. 


40. There are one or two more things on which he wishes condemnation to be passed. One is this: that 
these men say that the body is a prison, and like a chain round the soul; and that they assert that the soul 
does not depart, but returns to the place where it originally was. Let me give quotations to show his 
opinion on this point also. In the second book of these Commentaries, on the passage “For this cause, I, 
Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ,” he says, a little way down; 


“The Apostle in several passages calls the body the chain of the soul, because the soul is kept shut up as it 
were in a prison; and thus we may speak of Paul being kept close in the bonds of the body and does not 
return to be with Christ, so that preaching to the Gentiles may be perfectly accomplished.” 


And again in the third book of these Commentaries, on the words, “for which I am an ambassador in 
chains,” after some discussion of the passage, he speaks in the character of that other’ which is himself: 


“Another contends that he speaks thus because of the body of our humiliation and the chain with which 
we are encompassed, so that we know not yet as we ought to know, and see by means of a mirror in a 
riddle: and that he will be able to disclose the mysteries of the Gospel only when he has cast off this chain 
and gone forth free from his prison. Yet perhaps even in chains that man may be considered as free who 
has his conversation in heaven, and of whom it may be said: “You are not in the prison nor in the flesh, but 
in the spirit, if so be that the spirit of God dwelleth in you.” 


And in the Commentary on Paul’s Epistle to Philemon, at the place where he says “Epaphras my fellow- 
prisoner greeteth you,” some way down he says: 


“Possibly, however, as some think, a more recondite and mysterious view is set before us, namely, that the 
two companions had been captured and bound and brought down into this vale of tears.” 


41. You see how he represents these opinions as things which are held as a kind of esoteric mystery by 
certain persons, of whom, however, he is one, as we have shewn over and over again: only, he uses this 
figure of speech so that he may escape the imputations attached to this mystic gnosis. You see, he will tell 
us, how the matter stands. You would never think of attributing to me the opinion that all things are 
eventually to be restored to one condition, and to be made up again into one body. I beg you not to impute 
this to me. If I say that an opinion is another man’s, let it be another’s; if you afterwards find any opinion 
written down without any other’ person being thrown in, you will be right in ascribing it to me. What 
then? are we to lose the fruit of all the trouble we have taken further back on this point? Such is the 
power of effrontery. However, let it be as he chooses; I put aside the truth of the matter and accept his 
own terms; but he will still be convicted. I will refer on the matter now in hand to the second book of 
these Commentaries, at the passage “Giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 
There is one body and one spirit, even as ye were called in one hope of your calling.” After several 
remarks, he proceeds: 


“The question arises how there can be one hope of our calling, when in the Father’s house there are many 
mansions: to which we reply that the kingdom of heaven is the one hope of our calling, as being the one 
house of our Father’s but that in one house there are many mansions or rooms. For there is one glory of 
the sun, another of the moon, another of the stars. But certainly it is possible that there is a deeper 
meaning, namely, that in the consummation of the world, all things are to be restored to their primitive 
condition, and that then we shall all be made one body, and formed anew into the perfect man, and that 
thus the Saviour’s Prayer will be fulfilled in us, Father, grant that, as thou and I are one, so they also may 
be one in us.’” 


42. I have given you one instance in which he has expressed his own opinion without any ambiguity on the 
universal resurrection. I will give one more, and with this bring to an end the first book of my Apology. His 
statements, indeed, on this point are innumerable. The one I select is on the passage where it is written: 
“From whom all the body, fitly framed and knit together through that which every joint supplieth 
according to the working in due measure of each several part, maketh the increase of the body unto the 
building up of itself in love.” He begins thus: 


“In the end of all things, when we shall have begun to know God face to face, and shall have come to the 
measure of the age of the fulness of Christ, of whose fulness we all have received, so that Christ will not 
be in us in part but wholly, and, leaving the rudiments of babes, we shall have grown into the perfect man, 
of whom the Prophet says, “Behold the man whose name is the East,” and whom John the Baptist 
announces in the words: “After me cometh a man who has come to be before me, for he was before me”; 
then by the concurrence in a common faith, and in a common recognition of the Son of God, whom now 
through the variety of men’s minds we cannot know and recognize with one and the same faith, the whole 
body, which before had been disintegrated and torn into many parts, will be joined and fitted together, and 
brought into one; so that there will be but one administration, and one and the same operation, and an 
absolute perfection of the one age, whereby the whole body will grow equally, and all its members 
according to their measure will receive an increase of age. But this whole process of up-building, by which 
the body of the church is increased in all its members, will be completed by mutual love. We can 
understand the whole mass of rational creatures by the example of a single rational animal; and whatever 
we say of the single creature, we may be sure will be applicable to every creature. Let us imagine this 
creature, then, to have had all its limbs, veins and flesh so torn apart that neither bone should cleave to 
bone nor muscle be joined to muscle, that the eyes lie in one place apart, the nose in another, that the 
hands are placed here and the feet thrown out there, and the rest of the members are in a similar way 
dispersed and divided. Then let us suppose that a physician arrives on the spot, of such skill as to be able 
to imitate the acts of AEsculapius, as told in the stories of the heathen, and to raise up a new form, the 
new man Virbius. It will be necessary for him to restore each member to its own place, to couple joint to 
joint, and to replace the various parts and glue them together, so as to make the body one again. So far 
this single comparison has carried us. But now let us take another typical case, so as, by a similar 
illustration to make clear that which we wish to have understood. A child is growing up; moment by 
moment, though the process is hidden from us, he is tending to perfect maturity. His hands enlarge, his 
feet undergo a proportional increase; the belly, though we cannot see it, is filled, the shoulders widen 
unmarked by the eyes, and all the members in each part grow according to their measure, but in such a 


way that they evidently increase not for themselves but for the body. So will it be in the time of the 
restitution of all things, when the true physician Jesus Christ, shall come to restore to health the whole 
body of the church which is now dispersed and torn. Every one, according to the measure of his faith and 
his recognition of the Son of God (it is called recognition because he first knew him and afterwards ceased 
from knowing him), will receive his proper place, and will begin to be what he once had been: not that, 
according to another opinion which is a heresy, all will be placed in one condition, that is, all restored to 
the condition of Angels, but that every member will be perfected according to its measure and office: for 
instance, that the apostate angel will begin to be that which he was originally made, and man who had 
been cast out of the garden of Eden will be brought back to cultivate the garden again. But all these 
things will be so constituted that they will be joined to one another by mutual love, each member rejoicing 
with its fellow and being gladdened by its advancement; and so the church of the first born, the body of 
Christ, will dwell in the heavenly Jerusalem which the Apostle in another place calls the mother of the 
Saints.” 


43. These things which you have said are read by all who know Latin, and you yourself request them to 
read them: such sayings, I mean as these: that all rational creatures, as can be imagined by taking a 
single rational animal as an example, are to be formed anew into one body, just as if the members of a 
single man after being torn apart should be formed anew by the art of AEsculapius into the same solid 
body as before: that there will be among them as amongst the members of the body various offices, which 
you specify, but that the body will be one, that is, of one nature: this one body made up of all things you 
call the original church, and to this you give the name of the body of Christ; and further you say that one 
member of this church will be the apostate angel, that is, of course, the devil, who is to be formed anew 
into that which he was first created: that man in the same way, who is another of the members, will be 
recalled to the culture of the garden of Eden as its original husbandman. All those things you say one after 
the other, without bringing in the person of that other’ whom you usually introduce when you speak of 
such matters cautiously, and like one treading warily, so as to make men think that you had some 
hesitation in deciding matters so secret and abstruse. Origen indeed, the man whose disciple you do not 
deny that you are, and whose betrayer you confess yourself to be, always did this, as we see, in dealing 
with such matters. But you, as if you were the angel speaking by the mouth of Daniel or Christ by that of 
Paul, give a curt and distinct opinion on each point, and declare to the ears of mortals all the secrets of 
the ages to come. Then you speak thus to us: “O multitude of the faithful, place no faith in any of the 
ancients. If Origen had some thoughts about the more secret facts of the divine purposes, let none of you 
admit them. And similarly if one of the Clements said any such things, whether he who was a disciple of 
the apostle or he of the church of Alexandria who was the master of Origen himself; yes even if they were 
said by the great Gregory of Pontus, a man of apostolic virtues, or by the other Gregory, of Nazianzus, and 
Didymus the seeing prophet, both of them my teachers, than whom the world has possessed none more 
deeply taught in the faith of Christ. All these have erred as Origen has erred; but let them be forgiven, for 
I too have erred at times, and I am now behaving myself as a penitent, and ought to be forgiven. But 
Origen, since he said the same things which I have said, shall receive no forgiveness though he has done 
penance; nay, for saying the things which we all have said, he alone shall be condemned. He it is who has 
done all the mischief; he who betrayed to us the secret of all that we say or write, of all which makes us 
seem to speak learnedly, of all that was good in Greek but which we have made bad in Latin. Of all these 
let no man listen to a single one. Accept those things alone which you find in my Commentaries, and 
especially in those on the Epistle to the Ephesians, in which I have most painfully confuted the doctrines 
of Origen. My researches have reached this result, that you must believe and hold the resurrection of the 
flesh in this sense that men’s bodies will be turned into spirits and their wives into men; and that before 
the foundation of the world souls existed in heaven, and thence, for reasons known to God alone, were 
brought down into this valley of tears, and were inserted into this body of death; that, in the end of the 
ages the whole of nature, being reasonable, will be fashioned again into one body as it was in the 
beginning, that man will be recalled into Paradise, and the apostate angel will be exalted above Peter and 
Paul, since they, being but men, must be placed in the lower position of paradise, while he will be restored 
to be that which he was originally created; and that all shall together make up the Church of the first born 
in heaven, and, while placed each in his separate office, shall be equally members of Christ: but all of 
them taken together will be the perfect body of Christ. Hold then to these things, my faithful and discreet 
disciples, and guard them as my unhesitating definitions of truth; but for the same doctrines pronounce 
your condemnation upon Origen; so you will do well. Fare ye well.” 


44. You do all this, you know well enough, laughing at us in your sleeve: and you profess penitence merely 
to deceive those to whom you write. Even if your penitence is sincere, as it should be, what is to become 
of all those souls who for so many years have been led astray by this poisonous doctrine as you call it 
which you then professed. Besides, who will ever mend his ways on account of your penitence, when that 
very document, in which you are at once the penitent, the accuser and the judge, sends your readers back 
to those same doctrines as those which they are to read and to hold. Lastly, even if these things were not 
so, yet you yourself, after your penitence, have stopped up every avenue of forgiveness. You say that 
Origen himself repented of these doctrines, and that he sent a document to that effect to Fabian who was 
at that time Bishop of the city of Rome; and yet after this repentance of his, and after he has been dead a 
hundred and fifty years, you drag him into court and call for his condemnation. How is it possible then 
that you should receive forgiveness, even though you repent, since he who before was penitent for 
emitting those doctrines gains no forgiveness? He wrote just as you have written: he repented as you have 


repented. You ought therefore either both of you to be absolved for your repentance, or, if you refuse 
forgiveness to a penitent (which I do not desire to see you insist upon), to be both of you equally 
condemned. There is a parable of the Gospel which illustrates this. A woman taken in adultery was 
brought before our Lord by the Jews, so that they might see what judgment he would pronounce 
according to the law. He, the merciful and pitying Lord, said: “He that is without sin among you let him 
first cast a stone at her.” And then, it is said, they all departed. The Jews, impious and unbelieving though 
they were, yet blushed through their own consciousness of guilt; since they were sinners, they would not 
appear publicly as executing vengeance on sinners. And the robber upon the cross, said to the other 
robber who was hanging like him on a cross, and was blaspheming, “Dost not thou fear God, seeing we 
are in the same condemnation?” But we condemn in others the things of which we ourselves are 
conscious; yet we neither blush like the Jews nor are softened like the robber. 


BOOK II 


1. Jerome says that the defenders of Origen are united in a federation of perjury. 


2. Jerome’s commentaries on Ephesians follow Origen’s interpretation of the texts about a secret 
federation to whom higher truths are to be told. 


3. But I follow Christ in condemning all falsehood. 

4. Jerome has not only allowed perjury but has practised it. 

5. His treatise on Virginity (Ep. xxii to Eustochium) defames all orders of Christians. 
6. In his anti-Ciceronian dream he promised never to read or possess heathen books. 
7. Yet his works are filled with quotations from them. 

8. In his “Best mode of Translation” he relies on the opinions of Cicero and Horace. 
9. He confesses his obligations to Porphyry. 

8 (2). Jerome at Bethlehem had heathen books copied and taught them to boys. 

9 (2). He condemns as heathenish unobjectionable views which he himself holds. 
10 (2). He spoke of Paula impiously as the mother-in-law of God. 

11. Such impiety is unpardonable. 

12. Jerome’s boast of his teachers, Didymus and the Jew Baranina. 

13. His extravagant praises of Origen. 

14. Preface to Origen on Canticles. 

15. Preface to Commentary on Micah. 

16. Book of Hebrew Names. 

17. A story of Origen. 

18. Pamphilus the Martyr and his Library. 

19. Jerome praises Origen but condemns others for doing the same. 

20. Jerome praises the dogmatic as well as the expository works of Origen. 

21. Contrast of Jerome’s earlier and later attitude towards Origen. 

22. The Book of Hebrew Questions. 

23. Jerome’s attack upon Ambrose. 

24. Preface to Didymus on the Holy Spirit. 

25. Jerome attacks one Christian writer after another. 

26. His treatment of Melania. 


27.1 never followed Jerome’s errors, for which he should do penance. 


27 a. But I followed his method of translation. 

28. Jerome in condemning me condemns himself. 

29. He says I shew Origen to be heretical, yet condemns me. 

30. His pretence that the Apology for Origen is not by Pamphilus needs no answer. 
31. Others did not translate the Peri ‘Archon because they did not know Greek. 
32. Jerome’s translation of the Scriptures impugned. 

33. Authority of the LXX. 

34. Has the Church had spurious Scriptures? 

35. Danger of altering the Versions of Scripture. 

36. Origen’s Hexapla—lIts object. 

37. St. Paul’s method of dealing with erring brethren. 

38. How Jerome should have replied to Pammachius. 

39. The Books against Jovinian. 

40. My translation of the Peri ‘Archon was meant to aid in a good cause. 

41, 42, 43. Recapitulation of the Apology. 

44. An appeal to Pammachius. 

45, 46. Why my translations of Origen had created offence, but Jerome’s not. 
47. A Synod, if called on to condemn Origen, must condemn Jerome also. 


In the first book of my Apology I have dealt with the accusations of dogmatic error which he endeavours 
unjustly to fix upon others, and have, by producing his own testimony, turned them back against him. In 
the second book, I shall be able, now that I have settled and put aside the matters which have to do with 
controversies of faith, more confidently to reply to him on the other heads of his accusation. For there is 
another and a very grave accusation, which has, like the former, to be cut down by the scythe of truth. It 
is this. He says that certain persons have joined themselves to Origen in a secret society of perjury, and 
that the forms of initiation are to be found in the Sixth book of his Miscellanies: and that this mystery has 
been detected by no one but himself through all this space of time. I should only excite his ridicule were I 
to declare, even with an oath, that I was an entire stranger to such a secret society of perjury. The road by 
which I propose to reach the declaration of the truth is more direct: it is by proving, which I can do quite 
easily, that I have never possessed those books nor borrowed them from others to read. Not only cannot I 
defend myself from an accusation the meaning of which I do not know, but I do not see how a matter can 
be made the subject of a charge against me as to which I do not even know what it is, or whether it exists 
at all. I only know that my accuser declares that either Origen wrote or his disciples hold, that, when the 
Scripture says “He that speaketh truth with his neighbour” the words apply to a neighbour only in the 
sense of one of the initiated, a member of this secret society: and again that the Apostle’s words “We 
speak wisdom among them that are perfect” and the words of Christ “Give not that which is holy unto 
dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine,” imply that truth is not to be communicated to all. 


2. Let us see what my adversary himself says on this point in those Commentaries which he has selected. 
In the second book, in commenting on the words “Wherefore, putting away lying, speak every man truth 
to his neighbour, for we are members one of another” (after a short introduction) he speaks as follows: 


“Hence Paul himself, who was one of the perfect, says in another Epistle “We speak wisdom among them 
that are perfect.” This then is what is commanded, that those mystic and secret things, which are full of 
divine truth, should be spoken by each man to his neighbour, so that day unto day may utter speech and 
night to night shew knowledge, that is, that a man should show all those clear and lucid truths which he 
knows to those to whom the words can be worthily addressed: “Ye are the light of the world.” On the 
other hand, he should exhibit everything involved in darkness and wrapped up in the mist of symbols to 
others who are themselves nothing but mist and darkness, those of whom it is said “And there was 
darkness under his feet,” that is, of course, under the feet of God. For on Mount Sinai Moses enters into 
the whirlwind and the mist where God was; and it is written of God, “He has made darkness his secret 
place.” Let each man then thus speak truth in a mystery to his neighbour, and not give that which is holy 
to dogs nor cast his pearls before swine; but those who are anointed with the oil of truth, them let him 
lead into the bridechamber of the spouse, into the inner sanctuary of the King.” 


Observe, I beg you, look carefully and see whether in all this passage there is any one else but himself on 
whom the condemnation can fall. If his adversaries were looking for an opportunity of convicting and 
destroying him on the ground of what he has written, what other course could they take, and what other 
testimonies could they wish to produce against him than these which he produces against himself as if he 
were pleading against another? If it were sought to pronounce a condemnation against him, his own letter 
would suffice. You have only to change the name; the test of the accusation suits no one but himself alone. 
What he calls on us on the one hand to condemn, he exhorts us on the other hand to follow: what he 
asserts, that he reproves: what he hates, that he does. How happy must be his disciples who obey and 
imitate him! 


3. He has endeavoured, indeed, to brand us with the stain of this false teaching by speaking to some of 
our brethren, and he repeats this by various letters, according to his recognized plan of action. It is 
nothing to me what he may write or assert, but, since he raises this question about a doctrine of perjury, I 
will state my opinion upon it, and then leave him to pass judgment upon himself. It is this. Since our Lord 
and Saviour says in the Gospels “It was said to them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt 
pay to the Lord thy vows, but I say unto you, Swear not at all;” I say that every one who teaches that for 
any cause whatever we may swear falsely, is alien from the faith of Christ and from the unity of the 
catholic church. 


4. But I should like, now that I have satisfied you on my own account, and supported my opinion by an 
anathema, to make this plain to you further, that he himself declares that in certain orgies and mystical 
societies to which he belongs perjury is practised by the votaries and associates. That is a certain and 
most true saying of our God, “By their fruits ye shall know them,” and this also “A tree is known by its 
fruits.” Well: he says that I have accepted this doctrine of perjury. If then I have been trained to this 
practice, and this evil tree has indeed its roots within me, it is impossible but that corresponding fruits 
should have grown upon me, and also that I should have gathered some society of mystic associates 
around me. As regards myself whom alone he seeks to injure by all that he writes, I will not bear witness 
to myself, nor will I say that there are cases of necessity in which it is right to swear: for I wish to avoid 
reproach through timidity if not through prudence; and, at all events, if I fail in obedience to the 
command, I will acknowledge my error. I will therefore make no boast of this. But, whether I have erred or 
acted prudently, he at all events can lay his finger on no act of mine by which he can convict me. But I can 
shew from his writings, that he not only holds this doctrine of perjury, but practises this foul vice as a 
sacred duty. I will bring nothing against him which has been trumped up by ill will, as he does against me; 
but I will produce him and his writings as witnesses against himself, so that it may be made clear that it is 
not his enemies who accuse but he who convicts himself. 


5. When he was living at Rome he wrote a treatise on the preservation of virginity, which all the pagans 
and enemies of God, all apostates and persecutors, and whoever else hate the Christian name, vied with 
one another in copying out, because of the infamous charges and foul reproaches which it contained 
against all orders and degrees among us, against all who profess and call themselves Christians, in a 
word, against the universal church; and also because this man declared that the crimes imputed to us by 
the Gentiles, which were before supposed to be false were really true, and indeed that much worse things 
were done by our people than those laid to their charge. First, he defames the virgins themselves of 
whose virtue he professed to be writing, speaking of them in these words: 


“Some of them change their dress and wear the costume of men, and are ashamed of the sex in which 
they were born; they cut their hair short, and raise their heads with the shameless stare of eunuchs. 
There are some who put on Cilician jackets, and with hoods made up into shape, make themselves like 
horned owls and night birds, as if they were becoming babies again.” 


There are a thousand such calumnies, and worse than these, in the book. He does not even spare widows, 
for he says of them, “They care for nothing but the belly and what is next it;” and he adds many other 
obscene remarks of this kind. As to the whole race of Solitaries, it would take too long to give the 
passages written by him in which he attacks them with the foulest abuse. It would be a shame even to 
recount the indecent attacks which he makes upon the Presbyters and the deacons. I will, however, give 
the beginning of this violent invective, by which you may easily imagine what a point he reaches in its 
later stages. 


“There are some,” he says, “of my own order, who only seek the office of Presbyter or deacon so that they 
may have more license to visit women. They care for nothing but to be well dressed, to be well scented, to 
prevent their feet from being loose and bulging. Their curly hair bears the mark of the crisping iron; their 
fingers sparkle with rings; and they walk on tiptoe, for fear a fleck of mud from the road should touch 
their feet. When you see them, you would take them for bridegrooms rather than clerics.” 


He then goes on to hurl his reproaches against our priests and ministers, specifying their faults, or rather 
their crimes; and to represent the access allowed them to married ladies not only in a disgraceful light, 
but so as to seem positively execrable: and after having cut to pieces with his satirical defamation the 
whole race of Christians, he does not even spare himself, as you shall presently hear. 


6. For I will now return, after a sort of digression, to the point I had proposed, and for the sake of which it 


was necessary to mention this treatise. I will shew that perjury is looked upon by him as lawful, to sucha 
point that he does not care for its being detected in his writings. In this same treatise he admonishes the 
reader that it is wrong to study secular literature, and says, “What has Horace to do with the Psaltery, or 
Virgil with the Gospels, or Cicero with St. Paul? Will not your brother be offended if he sees you sitting at 
meat in that idol’s temple?” And then, after more of the same kind, in which he declares that a Christian 
must have nothing to do with the study of secular literature, he gives an account of a revelation divinely 
made to him and filled with fearful threatenings upon the subject. He reports that, after he had renounced 
the world, and had turned to God, he nevertheless was held in a tight grip by his love of secular books, 
and found it hard to put away his longing for them. 


Suddenly I was caught up in the spirit and dragged before the judgment seat of the Judge; and here the 
light was so bright, and those who stood around were so radiant, that I cast myself upon the ground and 
did not dare to look up. Asked who and what I was I replied I am a Christian.’ But He who presided said: 
Thou liest; thou art a follower of Cicero and not of Christ. For where thy treasure is there will thy heart be 
also.’ Instantly I became dumb, and amid the strokes of the lash—for He had ordered me to be scourged— 
I was tortured more severely still by the fire of conscience, considering with myself that verse In the 
grave, who shall give thee thanks?’ Yet for all that I began to cry and to bewail myself saying: Have mercy 
upon me, O Lord; have mercy upon me.’ Amid the sound of the scourges this cry still made itself heard. At 
last the bystanders, falling down before the knees of Him who presided, prayed that He would have pity 
on my youth, and that He would give me space to repent of my error. He might still, they urged, inflict 
torture upon me, should I ever again read the works of the Gentiles. Under the stress of that awful 
moment I should have been ready to make even still larger promises than these. Accordingly I made oath 
and called upon His name, saying Lord, if ever again I possess worldly books, or if ever again I read such, 
I have denied thee.’ On taking this oath, I was dismissed, and returned to the upper world. 


7. You observe how new and terrible a form of oath this is which he describes. The Lord Jesus Christ sits 
on the tribunal as judge, the angels are assessors, and plead for him; and there, in the intervals of 
scourgings and tortures, he swears that he will never again have by him the works of heathen authors nor 
read them. Now look back over the work we are dealing with, and tell me whether there is a single page 
of it in which he does not again declare himself a Ciceronian, or in which he does not speak of our Tully,’ 
our Flaccus,’ our Maro.’ As to Chrysippus and Aristides, Empedocles and all the rest of the Greek writers, 
he scatters their names around him like a vapour or halo, so as to impress his readers with a sense of his 
learning and literary attainments. Amongst the rest, he boasts of having read the books of Pythagoras. 
Many learned men, indeed, declare these books to be non-extant: but he, in order that he may illustrate 
every part of his vow about heathen authors, declares that he has read even those which do not exist in 
writing. In almost all his works he sets out many more and longer quotations from these whom he calls his 
own’ than from the Prophets and Apostles who are ours. Even in the works which he addresses to girls 
and weak women, who desire, as is right, only to be edified by teaching out of our Scriptures, he weaves 
in illustrations from his own’ Flaccus and Tullius and Maro. 


8. Take the treatise which he entitles “On the best mode of translating,” though there is nothing in it 
except the addition of the title which is of the best, for all is of the worst; and in which he proves those to 
be heretics with whom he is now in communion, thus incurring the condemnation of our Apostle (not his, 
for those whom he calls his’ are Flaccus and Tully) who says, “He who judges is condemned if he eat.” In 
that treatise, which tells us that no works of any kind reasonably admit of a rendering word for word 
(though he has come round now to think such rendering reasonable) he inserts whole passages from a 
work of Cicero. But had he not said, “What has Horace to do with the Psalter, or Maro with the Gospels, or 
Cicero with the Apostle? Will not your brother be offended if he sees you sitting in that idol temple?” Here 
of course he brings himself in guilty of idolatry; for if reading causes offence, much more does writing. 
But, since one who turns to idolatry does not thereby become wholly and completely a heathen unless he 
first denies Christ, he tells us that he said to Christ, as he sat on the judgment seat with his most exalted 
angel ministers around him, “If I ever hereafter read or possess any heathen books, I have denied thee,” 
and now he not only reads them and possesses them, not only copies them and collates them, but inserts 
them among the words of Scripture itself, and in discourses intended for the edification of the Church. 
What I say is well enough known to all who read his treatises, and requires no proof. But it is just like a 
man who is trying to save himself from such a gulf of sacrilege and perjury, to make up some excuse for 
himself, and to say, as he does: “I do not now read them, I have a tenacious memory, so that I can quote 
various passages from different writers without a break, and I now merely quote what I learned in my 
youth.” Well: if some one were to ask me to prove that before the sun rose this morning there was night 
over the earth, or that at sunset the sun had been shining all day, I should answer that, if a man doubted 
about what all men knew, it was his business to shew cause for his doubts, not for me to shew cause for 
my certainty. Still in this instance, where a man’s soul is at stake, and the crime of perjury and of impious 
denial of Christ is alleged, a condemnation must not be thought to be a thing of course, even though the 
facts are known and understood by all men. We are not to imitate him who condemns the accused before 
they have undergone any examination; and not only without a hearing, but without summoning them to 
appear; and not only unsummoned, but when they are already dead; and not only the dead, but those 
whom he had always praised, till then; and not only those whom he had praised, but whom he had 
followed and had taken as his masters. We must fear the judgment of the Lord, who says “Judge not and 
ye shall not be judged,” and again, “With what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again.” 


Therefore, though it is really superfluous, I will bring against him a single witness, but one who must 
prevail, and whom he cannot challenge, that is, once more, himself and his own writings. All can attest 
what I say in reference to this treatise of his; and my assertion about it seems to be superfluous; but I 
must make use of some special testimony, lest what I say should seem unsatisfactory to those who have 
not read his works. 


9. When he wrote his treatises against Jovinian, and some one had raised objections to them, he was 
informed of these objections by Domnio, that old man whose memory we all revere; and in his answer to 
him he said that it was impossible that a man like him should be in the wrong, since his knowledge 
extended to everything that could be known: and he proceeded to enumerate the various kinds of 
syllogisms, and the whole art of learning and of writing (of course supposing that the man who found fault 
with him knew nothing about such things). He then goes on thus: 


“Tt was foolish, it appears, in me to think that I could not know all these things without the philosophers, 
and to look upon the end of the stylus which strikes out and corrects as better than the end with which we 
write. It was useless for me it seems, to have translated the Commentaries of Alexander, and for my 
learned master to have brought me into the knowledge of Logic through the Introduction’ of Porphyry; 
and, putting aside humanistic teachers, there was no reason why I should have had Gregory Nazianzen 
and Didymus as my teachers in the Scriptures.” 


This, you observe, is the man who said to Christ, I have denied thee if ever I am found to possess or to 
read the works of the heathen. He might, one would think, at all events have left out Porphyry, who was 
Christ’s special enemy, who endeavoured as far as in him lay to completely subvert the Christian religion, 
but whom he now glories in having had as his instructor in his Introduction to Logic. He cannot put in the 
plea that he had learned these things at a former time: for, before his conversion, he and I equally were 
wholly ignorant of the Greek language and literature. All these things came after his oath, after that 
solemn engagement had been made. It is of no use for us to argue in such a case. It will at once be said to 
us: Man, you are wrong, God is not mocked, and no syllogisms spun out of the books of Alexander will 
avail with him. I think, my brother, it was an ill-omened event that you submitted to the Introduction of 
Porphyry. Into what has that faithless man introduced you? If it is into the place where he is now, that is 
the place where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth; for there dwell the apostate and the enemies of 
God; and perhaps the perjurers will go there too. 


10. You chose a bad introducer. If you will take my counsel, both you and I will by preference turn to him 
who introduces us to the Father and who said No man cometh unto the Father but by me.’ I lament for 
you, my brother, if you believe this; and if you believe it not, I still lament that you hunt through all sorts 
of ancient and antiquated documents for grounds for suspecting other men of perjury, while perjury, 
lasting and endless with all its inexplicable impiety, remains upon your own lips. Might not these words of 
the Apostle be rightly applied to you: “Thou that art called a Jew and restest in the law, and makest thy 
boast in God, being instructed out of the law, and trustest that thou thyself art a leader of the blind, a light 
of them that sit in darkness, an instructor of the foolish, a teacher of babes, who hast a form of knowledge 
and of the truth in the law: Thou therefore, that teachest others, teachest thou not thyself? Thou that 
sayest a man should not commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery? Thou that preachest that a man 
should not steal, dost thou steal? Thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege”—that is perjury? 
And, what comes last and most important, “The name of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles through 
you,” and your love of strife. 


8 (2). We will pass on to clear up another of the charges, if only he will confess under the stress of his own 
consciousness of wrong that he has been convicted both of perjury and of making a false defence. 
Otherwise, if he attempts to deny what I say, I can produce as witnesses any number of my brethren, who, 
while living in the cells built by me on the Mount of Olives, copied out for him most of the Dialogues of 
Cicero. I often, as they wrote them out, had in my hands quaternions of these Dialogues; and I looked 
them over myself, in recognition of the fact that he gave them much larger pay than is usually given for 
writings of other sorts. He himself also came to see me at Jerusalem from Bethlehem, bringing with him a 
book which contained a single Dialogue of Cicero, and also one of Plato’s in Greek; he will not pretend to 
deny having given me that book, and having stayed some time with me. But what is the use of delaying so 
long over a matter which is clearer than the light? To all that I have said this addition is to be made, after 
which all further comment is superfluous; that after he had settled in the monastery at Bethlehem, and 
indeed not so long ago, he took the office of a teacher in grammar, and explained his own’ Maro and the 
comedians and lyrical and historical writers to young boys who had been entrusted to him that he might 
teach them the fear of the Lord: so that he actually became a teacher and professor in the knowledge of 
those heathen authors, as to whom he had sworn that if he even read them he would have denied Christ. 


9 (2). But now let us look at the other points which he blames. He says that the doctrines in question are 
of heathen origin, but in this judgment he condemns himself. He calls these doctrines heathenish; yet he 
himself incorporates them into his works. He here makes a mistake. Still, we ought to stretch out the hand 
to him, and not to press him too far: for it is only because he soars so completely above the world on the 
wings of his eloquence, and is borne along by the full tide of invective and vituperation that he forgets 
himself and his reason loses its place. Do not be so rash, my brother, as to condemn yourself 


once been man, is not at your disposal to be treated anyhow, nor can it be maintained that he is either 
divine or Time. In every page of your literature the origin of Saturn is conspicuous. We read of him in 
Cassius Severus and in the Corneliuses, Nepos and Tacitus, and, amongst the Greeks also, in Diodorus, 
and all other compilers of ancient annals. No more faithful records of him are to be traced than in Italy 
itself. For, after (traversing) many countries, and (enjoying) the hospitality of Athens, he settled in Italy, or, 
as it was called, OEnotria, having met with a kind welcome from Janus, or Janes, as the Salii call him. The 
hill on which he settled had the name Saturnius, whilst the city which he founded still bears the name 
Saturnia; in short, the whole of Italy once had the same designation. Such is the testimony derived from 
that country which is now the mistress of the world: whatever doubt prevails about the origin of Saturn, 
his actions tell us plainly that he was a human being. Since, therefore, Saturn was human, he came 
undoubtedly from a human stock; and more, because he was a man, he, of course, came not of Coelus and 
Terra. Some people, however, found it easy enough to call him, whose parents were unknown, the son of 
those gods from whom all may in a sense seem to be derived. For who is there that does not speak under a 
feeling of reverence of the heaven and the earth as his own father and mother? Or, in accordance with a 
custom amongst men, which induces them to say of any who are unknown or suddenly apparent, that 
“they came from the sky?” Hence it happened that, because a stranger appeared suddenly everywhere, it 
became the custom to call him a heaven-born man,—just as we also commonly call earth-born all those 
whose descent is unknown. I say nothing of the fact that such was the state of antiquity, when men’s eyes 
and minds were so habitually rude, that they were excited by the appearance of every newcomer as if it 
were that of a god: much more would this be the case with a king, and that the primeval one. I will linger 
some time longer over the case of Saturn, because by fully discussing his primordial history I shall 
beforehand furnish a compendious answer for all other cases; and I do not wish to omit the more 
convincing testimony of your sacred literature, the credit of which ought to be the greater in proportion to 
its antiquity. Now earlier than all literature was the Sibyl; that Sibyl, I mean, who was the true prophetess 
of truth, from whom you borrow their title for the priests of your demons. She in senarian verse expounds 
the descent of Saturn and his exploits in words to this effect: “In the tenth generation of men, after the 
flood had overwhelmed the former race, reigned Saturn, and Titan, and Japetus, the bravest of the sons of 
Terra and Coelus.” Whatever credit, therefore, is attached to your older writers and literature, and much 
more to those who were the simplest as belonging to that age, it becomes sufficiently certain that Saturn 
and his family were human beings. We have in our possession, then, a brief principle which amounts to a 
prescriptive rule about their origin serving for all other cases, to prevent our going wrong in individual 
instances. The particular character of a posterity is shown by the original founders of the race—mortal 
beings (come) from mortals, earthly ones from earthly; step after step comes in due relation—marriage, 
conception, birth—country, settlements, kingdoms, all give the clearest proofs. They, therefore who cannot 
deny the birth of men, must also admit their death; they who allow their mortality must not suppose them 
to be gods. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE GODS HUMAN AT FIRST. WHO HAD THE AUTHORITY TO MAKE THEM DIVINE? JUPITER NOT ONLY HUMAN, 
BUT IMMORAL 


Manifest cases, indeed, like these have a force peculiarly their own. Men like Varro and his fellow- 
dreamers admit into the ranks of the divinity those whom they cannot assert to have been in their 
primitive condition anything but men; (and this they do) by affirming that they became gods after their 
death. Here, then, I take my stand. If your gods were elected to this dignity and deity, just as you recruit 
the ranks of your senate, you cannot help conceding, in your wisdom, that there must be some one 
supreme sovereign who has the power of selecting, and is a kind of Caesar; and nobody is able to confer 
on others a thing over which he has not absolute control. Besides, if they were able to make gods of 
themselves after their death, pray tell me why they chose to be in an inferior condition at first? Or, again, 
if there is no one who made them gods, how can they be said to have been made such, if they could only 
have been made by some one else? There is therefore no ground afforded you for denying that there is a 
certain wholesale distributor of divinity. Let us accordingly examine the reasons for despatching mortal 
beings to heaven. I suppose you will produce a pair of them. Whoever, then, is the awarder (of the divine 
honours), exercises his function, either that he may have some supports, or defences, or it may be even 
ornaments to his own dignity; or from the pressing claims of the meritorious, that he may reward all the 
deserving. No other cause is it permitted us to conjecture. Now there is no one who, when bestowing a 
gift on another, does not act with a view to his own interest or the other’s. This conduct, however, cannot 
be worthy of the Divine Being, inasmuch as His power is so great that He can make gods outright; whilst 
His bringing man into such request, on the pretence that he requires the aid and support of certain, even 
dead persons, is a strange conceit, since He was able from the very first to create for Himself immortal 
beings. He who has compared human things with divine will require no further arguments on these 
points. And yet the latter opinion ought to be discussed, that God conferred divine honours in 
consideration of meritorious claims. Well, then, if the award was made on such grounds, if heaven was 
opened to men of the primitive age because of their deserts, we must reflect that after that time no one 
was worthy of such honour; except it be, that there is now no longer such a place for any one to attain to. 
Let us grant that anciently men may have deserved heaven by reason of their great merits. Then let us 
consider whether there really was such merit. Let the man who alleges that it did exist declare his own 
view of merit. Since the actions of men done in the very infancy of time are a valid claim for their 


unnecessarily. Neither you nor Origen are at once to be set down among the heathen if, as you have 
yourself said, you have written these things to vindicate the justice of God, and to make answer to those 
who say that everything is moved by chance or by fate: if, I say, it is from your wish to show that God’s 
providence which governs all things is just that you have said the causes of inequality have been acquired 
by each soul through the passions and feelings of the former life which it had in heaven; or even if you 
said that it is in accordance with the character of the Trinity, which is good and simple and unchangeable 
that every creature should in the end of all things be restored to the state in which it was first created; 
and that this must be after long punishment equal to the length of all the ages, which God inflicts on each 
creature in the spirit not of one who is angry but of one who corrects, since he is not one who is extreme 
to mark iniquity; and that, his design like a physician being to heal men, he will place a term upon their 
punishment. Whether in this you spoke truly, let God judge; anyhow such views seem to me to contain 
little of impiety against God, and nothing at all of heathenism, especially if they were put forward with the 
desire and intention of finding some means by which the justice of God might be vindicated. 


10 (2). I would not, therefore, have you distress yourself overmuch about these points, nor expose yourself 
needlessly either to penance or to condemnation. But there is a matter of real importance, as to which I 
can neither excuse nor defend you; namely, a statement openly made by you which is not only heathenish 
but beyond all heathenism and impiety—the statement in the treatise which I have mentioned above, that 
God has a mother-in-law. Has anything so profane as this or so impious been said even by any of the 
heathen poets? It would be a foolish question to ask whether you find anything of the kind in the holy 
Scriptures. I only ask whether your’ Flaccus or Maro, whether Plautus or Terence, or even whether any 
writer of Satires among all their unclean and immodest sayings has ever uttered such an outrage against 
God. No doubt you were led astray by the fact that the girl to whom you addressed the treatise was called 
the bride of Christ: and hence you thought that her mother according to the flesh might be called the 
mother-in-law of God. You did not recollect that such things are said not according to the order of the 
flesh, but according to the grace of the spirit. For a woman is called the bride of Christ because the word 
of God is united in a kind of mystic wedlock with the human soul. But if the mother of the girl in question 
is related to Christ by this spiritual connexion, she herself should be called the bride of Christ, not the 
mother-in-law of God. As it is, you might as well go on to call the father of the girl God’s father-in-law, and 
her sister his sister-in-law, or to call the girl herself God’s daughter-in-law. The fact is, you were so 
anxious to appear completely possessed of the eloquence of Plautus or of Cicero, that you forgot that the 
Apostle speaks of the whole church, parents and children, mothers and daughters, brothers and sisters, 
all together, as one virgin or bride, when he says, “I determined this very thing, to present you as a chaste 
virgin to one man, which is Christ.” But you boast that you follow not Paul’s but Porphyry’s Introduction, 
and, since he wrote his impious and sacrilegious books against Christ and against God, you have fallen, 
through his introduction, into this abyss of blasphemy. 


11. If, then, you really intend to do an act of repentance for those evil speeches of yours, if you are not 
merely mocking us by saying this, and if you are not in your heart such a lover of strife and contention 
that you are willing even to defame yourself on this sole condition that you may be able thereby to 
besmirch another; if it is not in pretence but in good faith that you repent of what you have said amiss, 
come and do penance for this great and foul blasphemy; for it is indeed blasphemy against God. For if a 
man oversteps the mark by speaking erroneously of mere creatures, this is not such a very execrable 
crime, especially if he does it, as you say, not with a set purpose of blasphemy, but in seeking to vindicate 
the justice of God. But to lift up your mouth against the heaven is a grave offence; to speak violence and 
blasphemy against the Most High is worthy of death. Let us bestow our lamentations upon that which is 
hard to cure; for what man is there who has the jaundice, and is in danger both of looks and life, who will 
complain loudly because of a little hangnail on his foot or because a scratch made with his own finger 
which easily yields to remedies, is not yet cured? 


12. I think very little, indeed, of one reproach which he levels against me, and think it hardly worthy of a 
reply; that, namely, in which, in recounting the various teachers whom he hired, as he says, from the 
Jewish synagogue, he says, in order to give me a sharp prick, “I have not been my own teacher, like some 
people,” meaning me of course, for he brings the whole weight of his invective to bear against me from 
beginning to end. Indeed, I wonder that he should have chosen to make a point of this, when he had a 
greater and easier matter at hand by which to disparage me, namely this, that, though I stayed long 
among many eminent teachers, yet I have nothing to show which is worthy of their teaching or their 
training. He indeed, has not in his whole life stayed more than thirty days at Alexandria where Didymus 
lived; yet almost all through his books he boasts, at length and at large, that he was the pupil of Didymus 
the seer, that he had Didymus as his initiator, that is, his preceptor in the holy Scriptures; and the material 
for all this boasting was acquired in a single month. But I, for the sake of God’s work, stayed six years, 
and again after an interval for two more, where Didymus lived, of whom alone you boast, and where 
others lived who were in no way inferior to him, but whom you did not know even by sight, Serapion and 
Menites, men who are like brothers in life and character and learning; and Paul the old man, who had 
been the pupil of Peter the Martyr; and, to come to the teachers of the desert, on whom I attended 
frequently and earnestly, Macarius the disciple of Anthony, and the other Macarius, and Isidore and 
Pambas, all of them friends of God, who taught me those things which they themselves were learning from 
God. What material for boasting should I have from all these men, if boasting were seemly or expedient! 
But the truth is, I blush even while I weave together these past experiences, which I do with the intention, 


not of showing you, as you put it, that my masters did not do justice to my talents, but, what I grieve over 
far more, that my talents have not done justice to my masters. 


But it is foolish in me to enumerate these holy Christian men. It is not of them that he is thinking when he 
says that he has not like me been his own teacher. It is of Barabbas whom, unlike me, he took as his 
teacher from the Synagogue, and of Porphyry by whose introduction he and not I had his introduction into 
Logic. Pardon me for this that I have preferred to be thought of as an unskilled and unlearned man rather 
than to be called the disciple of Barabbas. For, when Christ and Barabbas were offered for our choice, I in 
my simplicity made choice of Christ. You, it appears, are willing to join your shouts with those who say, 
“Not this man but Barabbas.” And I should like to know what Porphyry, that friend of yours who wrote his 
blasphemous books against our religion, taught you? What good did you get from either of those masters 
of whom you boast so much, the one drawing his inspiration from the idols which represent demons, the 
other, as you tell us, from the Synagogue of Satan. Nothing, as far as I see, but what they knew 
themselves. From Porphyry you gained the art of speaking evil of Christians, to strike at those who live in 
virginity and continence, at our deacons and presbyters, and to defame in your published writings, every 
order and degree of Christians. From that other friend of yours, Barabbas, whom you chose out of the 
synagogue rather than Christ, you learned to hope for a resurrection not in power but in frailty, to love the 
letter which kills and hate the spirit which gives life, and other more secret things, which, if occasion so 
require, shall afterwards in due time be brought to light. 


13. But why should I prolong this discussion? I shall take no notice of his reproaches and railings; I shall 
make no answer to his violent attacks, that daily task of his, for which Porphyry sharpened his pen. For I 
have chosen Jesus, not Barabbas, for my master, and he has taught me to be silent when reviled. I will 
come to the point where I will shew how much truth there is in the excuses for himself and the 
accusations against me which he has heaped together. He says that it is only in two short Prefaces that he 
ever was known to have praised Origen; and that his praise extended only to his work as an interpreter of 
Scripture, in which nothing is said of doctrine or of the faith, and that in those parts of his works which he 
has himself translated there is absolutely nothing advanced of the kind which he now reproves in the 
interest of the Synagogue rather than that of the edification of Christians. It ought, one would think, be 
enough to put him to silence, that those very things which he set forth in his own books he blames in 
those of others; nevertheless, let us see how far these other assertions of his are true. In the Preface to 
the commentaries of Origen on Ezekiel, contained in fourteen homilies or short orations, he writes thus to 
one Vincentius: 


“Tt is a great thing which you ask of me, my friend, that I should translate Origen into Latin, and present 
to the ears of Romans a man of whom we may Say in the words of Didymus the seer, that he was a teacher 
of the churches second only to the Apostles.” 


And a little way on he adds: 


“T will briefly state for your information that Origen’s works on the whole of Scripture are of three kinds. 
First come the Extracts or Notes, called in Greek Scholia, in which he shortly and summarily touches upon 
the things which seemed to him obscure or to present some difficulty. The second kind is the Homiletics, 
of which the present commentary is a specimen. The third kind is what he called Tomes, or as we say 
Volumes. In this part of his work he gives all the sails of his genius to the breathing winds; and, drawing 
off from the land, he sails away into mid ocean. I know that you wish that I should translate his writings of 
all kinds. I have before mentioned the reason why this is impossible; but I promise you this, that if, 
through your prayers, Jesus gives me back my health, I intend to translate, I will not say all, for that would 
be rash, but very many of them; on this condition, however, which I have often set you, that I should 
provide the words and you the secretary.” 


14. Take, again, the Preface to the Song of Songs: 


“To the most holy Pope Damasus. Origen in his other books has surpassed all other men: in the Song of 
Songs he has surpassed himself. The work consists of eleven complete volumes, and reaches a length of 
nearly twenty thousand lines. In these he discusses first the version of the Septuagint; then those of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, and last of all a Fifth Version which he states that he discovered on 
the coast of Actium, and this he does so grandly and so freely that it seems to me as if the words were 
fulfilled in him which say, “The king has brought me into his bedchamber.” It would require a vast amount 
of time, of labour, and of money to translate a work so great and of so much merit into the Latin language. 
I therefore leave it unattempted; and have merely translated, and that without elegance, but correctly, 
these two Tracts which he composed in ordinary language for babes and sucklings. I give you a mere taste 
of his opinions, not a full meal; but enough to make you realize what is the worth of his greater works, 
when the smaller give you so much pleasure.” 


15. Also in the Preface of his Commentary on Micah, which was written to Paula and Eustochium, he says, 
after some few remarks: 


“As to what they say, that it is not right for me to rifle the works of Origen, and thereby to defile the 
writings of the ancients, they think this a telling piece of abuse; but it is, in my opinion, the highest praise, 


since Iam seeking to imitate those who are approved not only by us, but by all thoughtful men.” 
16. Again, in the Preface to his book on the meaning of Hebrew names, he says, some way down: 


“For fear that, when the edifice has been completed, the last touch, so to speak, should be wanting, I have 
explained the words and names of the New Testament, partly through a wish to follow the steps of Origen, 
whom all but the ignorant acknowledge to have been the greatest teacher of the churches next to the 
Apostles. Among the rest of the illustrious monuments of his genius is the labour which he has bestowed 
upon this, desiring to complete as a Christian what Philo as a Jew had left undone.” 


17. Once more, in his letter to Marcella he says: 


“Ambrose, who supplied the paper, the money and the secretaries by the aid of which our Adamantius and 
Chalcenterus completed his innumerable books, in a certain letter written to the same person from 
Athens, declares that he never had a meal, when Origen was present, without something being read, and 
that he never went to bed without having some brother read aloud from the holy Scriptures. This he said 
he continued day and night, so that prayer waited upon reading and reading upon prayer.” 


18. Lastly, take the following from another letter to Marcella: 


“The blessed Martyr Pamphilus, whose life Eusebius the Bishop of Caesarea set forth in some three 
volumes, wished to rival Demetrius Phalereus and Pisistratus, in his zeal to establish a library of sacred 
books: he sought out all through the world representative works of great minds, which are their true and 
everlasting monuments; but most of all he acquired at great expense all the books written by Origen, and 
gave them to the church at Caesarea. This library was afterwards partly destroyed; but Acatius and later 
on Euzoius, Bishops of that church, endeavoured to reestablish it in parchment volumes. The last of these 
recovered a great many works, and left us an inventory of them, but he shews that he could not find the 
Commentary on the hundred and twenty-sixth Psalm and the Tract on the Hebrew letter Pe, by the fact 
that he does not mention it. Not that so great a man as Adamantius passed over anything, but that, 
through the negligence of his successors it did not remain to times within our memory.” 


19. But perhaps you will say to me: “Why do you fill your paper with this superfluous matter? Does even 
my friend say that it is a crime to name Origen, or to give him praise for his talents? If Origen is 
proclaimed as such and so great a man,’ this makes us the more anxious to be told whether he is in other 
passages spoken of as an apostolic man,’ or a teacher of the churches,’ or by any similar expressions 
which appear to commend not only his talents but his faith.” This then shall be done. It was indeed for this 
purpose that I produced the passage where he speaks of him as such and so great a man,’ because it was, 
if I am not mistaken, in the Preface this laudatory expression is used about him that he also claims the 
right of Origen to be called an Apostle or a Prophet, and to be praised even to the heavens. And in the 
same way, if there are passages in which I happen to have praised Origen’s learning, all my praise is just 
of this kind. This man rouses all this alarm in you because of such expressions of mine; but he maintains 
that it is unjust to bring up similar expressions against him when they occur in his own writings. But, 
since he does not choose to stand on equal terms with us before the tribunal of opinion, but condemns us 
on mere suspicion, while he himself does not hold himself bound even by his own handwriting; since he, I 
say, does not think it necessary in such a matter to observe the rule of holy Scripture which demands that 
each man should be judged without respect of persons; I will make answer for myself, not according to the 
demands of justice, but according to his wishes. He says to me: “If you have translated Origen, you are to 
be blamed; but I, even if I have said the very things for which I blame him, have done well, and these 
ought to be read and held as true. If you have praised his talents or his knowledge, you have committed a 
crime; if I have praised his talents, it goes for nothing.” 


20. Well then; he says, “Give me an instance in which I have so praised him as to defend his system of 
belief.” You have no right to ask this, I reply; yet I will follow where you lead. There is a certain writing of 
his in which he gives a short catalogue of the works which Varro wrote for the Latins, and of those which 
Origen wrote in Greek for the Christians. In this he says: 


Antiquity marvels at Marcus Terentius Varro because of the countless books which he wrote for Latin 
readers; and Greek writers are extravagant in their praise of their man of brass, because he has written 
more works than one of us could so much as copy. But since Latin ears would find a list of Greek writers 
tiresome, I shall confine myself to the Latin Varro. I shall try to shew that we of to-day are sleeping the 
sleep of Epimenides and devoting to the amassing of riches the energy which our predecessors gave to 
sound if secular learning. 


Varro’s writings include forty-five books of antiquities, four concerning the life of the Roman people. 


But why, you ask me, have I thus mentioned Varro and the man of brass? Simply to bring to your notice 
our Christian man of brass, or, rather, man of adamant—Origen, I mean—whose zeal for the study of 
Scripture has fairly earned for him this latter name. Would you learn what monuments of his genius he 
has left us? The following list exhibits them. His writings comprise thirteen books on Genesis, two books 
of Mystical Homilies, notes on Exodus, notes on Leviticus . . . also single books, four books on First 


Principles, two books on the Resurrection, two dialogues on the same subject. 
And, after enumerating all his works as if making an exact index, he added what follows: 


“So you see the labours of this one man have surpassed those of all previous writers both Greek and 
Latin. Who has ever managed to read all that he has written? Yet what reward have his exertions brought 
him? He stands condemned by his bishop, Demetrius, only the bishops of Palestine, Arabia, Phoenicia, and 
Achaia dissenting. Imperial Rome consents to his condemnation, and even convenes a senate to censure 
him, not—as the rabid hounds who now pursue him cry—because of the novelty or heterodoxy of his 
doctrines, but because men could not tolerate the incomparable eloquence and knowledge, which, when 
once he opened his lips, made others seem dumb. 


I have written the above quickly and incautiously, by the light of a poor lantern. You will see why, if you 
think of those who to-day represent Epicurus and Aristippus. 


21. Now suppose that while you were writing this, as you tell us you did, quickly not cautiously, by the 
poor glimmering light of a lantern, some Prophet had stood by you and had cried out: “O writer, suppress 
those words, restrain your pen; for the time is coming and is not far off when you will make a schism and 
separate yourself from the church; and, in order that you may find a colorable excuse for this schism, you 
will begin to defame these very books which you now make out to be so admirable. You will then say that 
the man whom you call your own Brazen-heart, and whose name you are just about to write down as 
Adamantine because of the merit of his praise-worthy labours, did not write books for the edification of 
the soul but venomous heresies. This man, further, whom you rightly describe as not having been 
condemned by Demetrius on the ground of his belief, who you say was not accused of bringing in strange 
doctrines, you will then pronounce worthy of execration because of his strange doctrines; as to what you 
are writing about mad dogs bringing feigned charges against him, you will yourself feign the same: and 
the Senate of Rome as you call it, you will then stir up against him as you complain that they now do by 
your letters of admonition, your vehement attestations, and satellites flying in all directions. This is the 
return that you will make to your admirable Brazen-heart for all his labours. Therefore beware how you 
write now, for, if you write as you are doing and afterwards act as I have said, you will with more justice 
be condemned by your own judgment than he by that of others.” Would you, do you think, have given 
credit to that prophet? Would you not have thought it more likely that he was mad than that you would 
ever come to such a pass? The fact is that in controversies of this kind there is no thought of sparing a 
friend if only an enemy can be injured. But you go beyond even this point: you do not spare yourself in 
your attempt to ruin not your enemies but your friends. 


22. In the Preface to his book on Hebrew Questions, after many other remarks, he says: 


“IT say nothing of Origen. His name (if I may compare small things to great) is even more than my own the 
object of ill will, because though following the common version in his Homilies which were spoken to 
common people, yet in his Tomes, that is, in his fuller discussion of Scripture, he yields to the Hebrew as 
the truth, and though surrounded by his own forces occasionally seeks the foreign tongue as his ally. I will 
only say this about him, that I should gladly have his knowledge of the Scriptures even if accompanied 
with all the ill-will which clings to his name, and that I do not care a straw for these shades and spectral 
ghosts whose nature is said to be to chatter in dark corners and be a terror to babies.” 


I really can no longer wonder or complain of his unfriendly dealings with me since he has not spared such 
men, such great men.’ For another man whom he tears to pieces is Ambrose that Bishop of sacred 
memory. In what manner, and with what disparagement he attacks him, I will show in a similar way from 
one of his Prefaces, in which, nevertheless, he praises Origen. It is the Preface to Origen’s homilies on 
Luke addressed to Paula and Eustochium. 


A few days ago you told me that you had read some commentaries on Matthew and Luke, of which one 
was equally dull in perception and expression, the other frivolous in expression, sleepy in sense. 
Accordingly, you requested me to translate without such trifling, our Adamantius’ 39 homilies on Luke, 
just as they are found in the original Greek: I replied that it was an irksome task and a mental torment to 
write, as Cicero phrases it, with another man’s heart, not one’s own: but yet I will undertake it as your 
requests reach no higher than this. The demand which the sainted Blaesia once made at Rome, that I 
should translate into our language his twenty-five volumes on Matthew, five on Luke and thirty-two on 
John is beyond my powers, my leisure and my energy. You see what weight your influence and wishes have 
with me. I have laid aside for a time my books on Hebrew Questions to use my energies which your 
judgment holds fruitful in translating these commentaries which, good or bad, are his work, and not mine: 
especially as I hear on the left of me the raven—that ominous bird—croaking and mocking in an 
extraordinary way at the colours of all the other birds, because of his own utter blackness. And so, before 
he change his note, I confess that these treatises are Origen’s recreation no less than dice are a boy’s: 
very different are the serious pursuits of his manhood and of his old age. If my proposal meet with your 
approbation, if I am still able to undertake the task, and if the Lord grant me opportunity to translate 
them into Latin, so that I may complete the work I have now deferred, you will then be able to see, aye, 
and all who speak Latin will learn through you, the mass of valuable knowledge of which they have 
hitherto been ignorant, but which they have now begun to acquire. Besides this I have arranged to send 


you shortly the commentaries on Matthew of that eloquent man Hilarius, and of the blessed martyr 
Victorinus, which, different as their style may be, one spirit has enabled them to write: these will give you 
some idea of the study which our Latins also have in former days bestowed upon the Holy Scriptures. 


23. You see by this what his opinions are about Origen and also about Ambrose. If he should deny that his 
strictures apply to Ambrose, which every one knows, he will be convicted in the first place by the fact that 
there is a Commentary of his on Luke which is current among the Latins, and none by any other hand. But 
secondly he knows that I possess a letter of his in which, while he discharges others, he makes his 
strictures fall upon Ambrose. But, since that letter contains certain more secret matters, I do not wish to 
see it published before the right time; and therefore I will corroborate what I say by other proofs similar 
to it. In the meantime let this be counted as demonstrated by what I have said above, that he extols 
Origen’s writings as in every way admirable, and declares that if he translates them, the Roman tongue 
will then recognize what a store of good it had hitherto been ignorant of and now has begun to 
understand,’ that is the twenty six books on Matthew, the five on Luke, and the thirty two on John. These 
are the books to which he gives the highest honour; and in these absolutely everything is to be found 
which is contained in the books on Peri ‘Archon, the groundwork of his charges against me, only set forth 
with greater breadth and fulness. If then he promises that he will translate these, why does he condemn 
me for a similar course? But now I have undertaken to prove how violently he attacks a man who is 
worthy of all admiration, Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, who was not to that church alone but to all the 
churches like a column or an impregnable fortress. I will therefore set forth a Preface of his by which you 
may see in what foul and unworthy terms he assails even a man of such eminence, and also how he 
praises Didymus to the sky, though he has since cast him down even to the infernal region; and further 
how he speaks of the city of Rome, which now through the grace of God is reckoned by Christians as their 
capital, words which were only applicable when its inhabitants were a nation who were heathens and 
princes who were persecutors. 


24. The Preface is that for the treatise of Didymus on the Holy Spirit. It is addressed to Paulinianus, and is 
as follows. 


“While I was an inhabitant of Babylon, a settler in the land of the purple harlot, and lived under the law of 
the Quirites, I attempted to write some poor stuff about the Holy Spirit and dedicated the work to the 
Pontiff of that city. When on a sudden that pot which Jeremiah saw after the almond rod began to seethe 
from the face of the North; and the whole senate of the Pharisees raised a clamour and no mere imaginary 
scribe but the whole faction of the ignorant as if I had declared war against them, laid their heads 
together against me. I therefore returned with all speed to Jerusalem, like a man going back to his home, 
and, after having lived in sight of the cottage of Romulus and the Lupercal with its naked games, Iam now 
in sight of Mary’s inn and the Saviour’s cave. And so, Paulinianus my dear brother, since the aforenamed 
Pontiff Damasus, who had impelled me to undertake this work, now sleeps in the Lord, it is here in Judea 
that I warble the song which I could not sing in a strange land, provoked thereto by you and by Paula and 
Eustochium those handmaids of Christ whom I revere, and aided by your prayers; for this land which bore 
the Saviour is more august to me than that which bore the man who slew his brother. I have in the title 
ascribed the work to its true authors for I preferred to be known as the translator of another man’s work 
than to imitate certain people and, like the ungainly jackdaw, deck myself in another bird’s plumage. I 
read some time ago the treatise of a certain person on the Holy Spirit, and I recognized then, according to 
the sentence of Terence, bad things in Latin taken from good things in Greek. There is nothing in it of 
close reasoning, nothing downright and manly, such as draws us into assent even against our will, but all 
is flaccid and soft, sleek and pretty, picked out with the rarest colours. But Didymus, my own Didymus, 
who has the eyes of the bride in the Song of Songs, those eyes which Jesus bade us lift up upon the 
whitening fields, looks afar into the depths, and has once more given us cause to call him, as is our wont, 
the Seer Prophet. Whoever reads the work will recognize the plagiarisms of the Latins, and will despise 
the derivative streams, as soon as he begins to drink at the fountain head. He is rude in speech, yet not in 
knowledge; his very style marks him as one like the apostle as well by the grandeur of the sense as by the 
simplicity of the words.” 


25. You observe how he treats Ambrose. First, he calls him a crow and says that he is black all over; then 
he calls him a jackdaw who decks himself in other birds’ showy feathers; and then he rends him with his 
foul abuse, and declares that there is nothing manly in a man whom God has singled out to be the glory of 
the churches of Christ, who has spoken of the testimonies of the Lord even in the sight of persecuting 
kings and has not been alarmed. The saintly Ambrose wrote his book on the Holy Spirit not in words only 
but with his own blood; for he offered his life-blood to his persecutors, and shed it within himself, 
although God preserved his life for future labours. Suppose that he did follow some of the Greek writers 
belonging to our Catholic body, and borrowed something from their writings, it should hardly have been 
the first thought in your mind, (still less the object of such zealous efforts as to make you set to work to 
translate the work of Didymus on the Holy Spirit,) to blaze abroad what you call his plagiarisms, which 
were very possibly the result of a literary necessity when he had to reply at once to some ravings of the 
heretics. Is this the fairness of a Christian? Is it thus that we are to observe the injunction of the Apostle, 
“Do nothing through faction or through vain glory”? But I might turn the tables on you and ask, Thou that 
sayest that a man should not steal, dost thou steal? I might quote a fact I have already mentioned, namely, 
that, a little before you wrote your commentary on Micah, you had been accused of plagiarizing from 


Origen. And you did not deny it, but said: “What they bring against me in violent abuse I accept as the 
highest praise; for I wish to imitate the man whom we and all who are wise admire.” Your plagiarisms 
redound to your highest praise; those of others make them crows and jackdaws in your estimation. If you 
act rightly in imitating Origen whom you call second only to the Apostles, why do you sharply attack 
another for following Didymus, whom nevertheless you point to by name as a Prophet and an apostolic 
man? For myself I must not complain, since you abuse us all alike. First you do not spare Ambrose, great 
and highly esteemed as he was; then the man of whom you write that he was second only to the Apostles, 
and that all the wise admire him, and whom you have praised up to the skies a thousand times over, not as 
you say in two, but in innumerable places, this man who was before an Apostle, you now turn round and 
make a heretic. Thirdly, this very Didymus whom you designate the Seer-Prophet, who has the eye of the 
bride in the Song of Songs, and whom you call according to the meaning of his name an Apostolic man, 
you now on the other hand criminate as a perverse teacher, and separate him off with what you call your 
censor’s rod, into the communion of heretics. I do not know whence you received this rod. I know that 
Christ once gave the keys to Peter: but what spirit it is who now dispenses these censors’ rods, it is for 
you to say. However, if you condemn all those I have mentioned with the same mouth with which you once 
praised them, I who in comparison of them am but like a flea, must not complain, I repeat, if now you tear 
me to pieces, though once you praised me, and in your Chronicle equalled me to Florentius and Bonosus 
for the nobleness, as you said, of my life. 


26. There is also an astonishing action of his in relation to Melania, which I must not pass by in silence 
because of the shame which those who hear it may feel. She was the granddaughter of the Consul 
Marcellinus; and in these very Chronicles he had narrated how she was the first lady of the Roman 
nobility to visit Jerusalem; how she had left her son, then a little child, behind her at Rome, and how the 
name of Thecla was given her on account of her signal merit and virtue. But afterwards, when he found 
that some of his deeds were disapproved by this lady through the stricter discipline of her life, he erased 
her name from all the copies of his work. 


It has been necessary for me to bring together the large number of passages which I have adduced from 
his works, so as to put to the test the truth of his statement, that it is only in two short prefaces that he 
has made mention of Origen with praise, and that not because of his faith but his talent; that he has 
praised in him the commentator not the doctrinal teacher. I have actually brought forward ten. 


27. But there is danger of expanding my treatise too far and becoming burdensome to the reader; it is 
sufficient that in the passages I have cited he speaks of Origen as almost an Apostle and a teacher of the 
churches, and says that it is not because of his novel doctrines as the mad dogs pretend that the senate of 
Rome is excited against him; that he follows him because he himself and all the wise approve him; and all 
the other testimonies, adduced from his prefaces which are inserted above. But, however these matters 
may stand, and whatever your relations may be to these writers whether ancient or modern, and whether 
you call them Apostles or mere wantons, Prophets or perverse teachers, what is that to me? It is for you to 
do penance for all your changes of opinion, your violent words and the wounds you have inflicted on good 
men, whether you have yet done so or not. As for myself, what is the meaning of your saying “If they have 
followed me when I erred, let them follow me also in my amendment?” Get thee behind me! Far be sucha 
thing from me. I never followed you or any other man in your errors, but in the strength of Christ I will 
follow, not you nor any other man, but the Catholic church. But you, who have written all these things who 
have followed those whom you knew to be in error, you who, as I have shewn, have written so unworthily 
of God, go you, I say, and do penance, if at least you have any hope that your crime of blasphemy can be 
pardoned. 


27 a. I ask whether you can produce anything which I have written, by which you may convict me of 
having fallen into heresy even in my youth,—anything of such a character as the heresies of which, though 
you will not confess it, you now stand convicted. I said that I had followed or imitated you in your system 
of translating, in that alone and in nothing else. Yet you say that by this I have done you all the injury 
which you complain of. I followed you in such things as I saw that you had done in the Homilies on the 
Gospel according to Luke. Take the passage: “My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced 
in God my Saviour.” When you found that the Greek Commentary had something relating to the Son of 
God which was not right, you passed it over; whereas the words about the Spirit, which as you may 
remember, are expressed in the ordinary way, you not only did not pass over but added a few words of 
your own to make the expression more clear. And so in the note on the words, “Behold, when the voice of 
thy salutation came into my ears, the babe leaped in my womb,” you render: “Because this was not the 
beginning of his substance,” and you add of your own the words “and nature,” though both these and a 
thousand other things in your translations of these homilies or those on Isaiah or Jeremiah, but more 
particularly in those on Ezekiel, you have now withdrawn. But, in certain places where you found things 
relating to the faith, that is the Trinity, expressed in a strange manner, you left out words at your 
discretion. This mode of translation we have both of us observed, and if any one finds fault with it, it is 
you who ought to make answer, since you made use of it before me. But now the practice which you blame 
is undoubtedly one for which you may yourself incur blame. The practice of translating word for word you 
formerly pronounced to be both foolish and injurious. In this I followed you. You can hardly mean that I 
am to repent of this because you have now changed your opinion, and say that you have translated the 
present work with literal exactness. In previous cases you took out what was unedifying in matters of 


faith, though you did so in such a way as not to excise them wholly nor in all cases. For instance, in the 
Homilies on Isaiah, at the Vision of God Origen refers the words to the Son and the Holy Spirit; and so you 
have translated, adding, however, words of your own which would make the passage have a more 
acceptable sense. It stands thus: “Who are then these two Seraphim? My Lord Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Spirit:” but you add of your own, “And do not think that there is any difference in the nature of the Trinity, 
when the functions indicated by the several persons are preserved.” The same thing I have done in a great 
many cases, either cutting out words or bending them into a sounder meaning. For this you bid me do 
penance. I do not think that you are of this opinion as regards yourself. If then on this ground no 
penitence is due from either of us, what other things are there of which you invite me to repent? 


28. I repeat that there are no writings of mine in which there is any error to be corrected. There are many 
of yours which, as I have shewn, according to your present opinion, ought to be wholly condemned. You 
made an exception in favour of the Commentaries on the Ephesians, in which you imagined that you had 
written more correctly. But even you must have seen, as I have shewn, how like they are all through to 
Origen’s views; and, indeed, how they contain something more extreme than the views of which you 
demand the condemnation. And, were it not that you had cut yourself off from the power of repentance by 
saying “Read over my Commentaries on the Ep. to the Ephesians, and you will acknowledge that I have 
opposed the doctrines of Origen;” possibly you might wish to turn round and do penance for those, and in 
this case, as in the rest, to condemn yourself. As far as I am concerned, I give you full leave to repent of 
these also; indeed, the best thing that you can do is to do penance for all that you have said and also for 
all that you are going to say; for it is certain that all that you have ever written is to be repented of. But if 
any one blame me for having translated anything at all of Origen’s, then I say that I am the last of many 
who have done the deed, and the blame, if any, should begin with the first. But does any one ever punish a 
deed the doing of which he had not previously forbidden. We did what was permissible. If there is to be a 
new law, it holds good only for the future. But it may be said that the works themselves ought to be 
condemned and their author as well. If that be so, what is to happen to the other author who writes the 
same things, as I have shewn most fully above? He must receive a similar judgment. I do not ask for this 
nor press for it, although he acts a hostile part towards me. But I cannot but see that he is heaping up 
such a judgment for himself by his rash condemnation of others. 


29. But I must deal with you once more by quoting your own words. You say of me in that invective of 
yours that I have by my translation shewn that Origen is a heretic while I was a Catholic. The words are: 
“That is to say, Iam a Catholic, but he whom I was translating is a heretic.” Yes you say it, I have read it. 
Well then, if, as you tell us, the result of my whole work is to show that I am a Catholic and Origen a 
heretic, what more do you want? Is not your whole object gained if Origen is proved a heretic and la 
Catholic? If you bear witness that I have said this and have thus given you satisfaction by the whole of my 
work, what cause of accusation against me remains? What purpose was served by that Invective of yours 
against me? If I proved Origen to be a heretic and myself a Catholic, was I right or not? If I was, then why 
do you subject to blame and accusation what was rightly done? But, if it was not right that Origen should 
be called a heretic, why do you make a charge against me on that head? What need was there for you to 
translate in a worse sense what I had already translated according to your principles, though in a less 
elegant style? Especially what need was there for you to play your readers false, and, when they expected 
one thing, for you to do another? They imagine that you are acting in opposition to those who defend 
Origen as Catholic; but the person whom you combat and accuse is the man who you say has pronounced 
him a heretic. Perhaps it was for this that you invited me to do penance; and I had misunderstood you. But 
even of this I must say that I could not repent, if my repentance implied that I thought all things which are 
found in his works are catholic. Whether what is uncatholic is his own or, as I think, inserted by others, 
God only knows: at all events these things, when brought to the standard of the faith and of truth are 
wholly rejected by me. What then is it that you want me to say? That Origen is a heretic? That is what you 
say that I have done, and you blame it. That he is a catholic then? Again you make this a ground of 
accusation against me. Point out more clearly what you mean; possibly there is something which you can 
find out that lies between the two. This is all the wit that you have gathered from the acuteness of 
Alexander and Porphyry and Aristotle himself: This is the issue of all the boasting which you make of 
having from infancy to old age been versed and trained in the schools of rhetoric and philosophy, that you 
set forth with the intention of pronouncing sentence on Origen as a heretic, and in the very speech in 
which you are delivering judgment turn upon the man whom you are addressing and accuse him because 
he also has shown Origen to be a heretic. I beg all men to note that there is in all this no care for the faith 
or for truth, no earnest thought of religion and sound judgment; there is nothing but the practised lust of 
evil speaking and accusing the brethren which works in his tongue, nothing but rivalry with his fellow 
men in his heart, nothing but malice and envy in his mind. So much is this the case that, before any cause 
of ill feeling existed, and I spoke of you with praise as my brother and colleague, you nevertheless were 
angry at my advances. Forgive me for not knowing that you were what the Greeks call acatonomastos 
(akatonomastos), one whom no one dares to address by name. Still, I wonder that you should call upon me 
to condemn what you complain of me for branding as wrong. 


30. It seems needless to make any answer to that part of his indictment in which he says that the works of 
the Martyr Pamphilus, expressed as they are with so much faithfulness and piety, are either not to be 
considered genuine or if genuine, to be treated with contempt. Is there any one to whose authority he will 
bow? Is there any one whom he will refrain from abusing? All the old Greek writers of the church, 


according to him, have erred. As to the Latins, how he disparages them, how he attacks them one by one, 
both those of the old and those of modern times, any one who reads his various work knows well. Now 
even the Martyrs fail to gain any respect from him. “I do not believe,” he says “that this is really the work 
of the Martyr.” If such an argument were admitted in the case of the works of any writer, how can we 
prove their genuineness in any particular case? If I were to say, It is not true that books of Miscellanies 
are Origen’s as you maintain, how can they be proved to be his? His answer is, From their likeness to the 
rest. But, just as, when a man wants to forge some one’s signature, he imitates his handwriting, so he who 
wishes to introduce his own thoughts under another man’s name, is sure to imitate the style of him whose 
name he has assumed. But, to pass over for brevity’s sake all that might with great justice be said on this 
point, if you were determined to be so bold as to question the works of the Martyr, you ought to have 
brought out publicly the actual statements which seemed to you liable to question, and then every reader 
could have seen what was absurd in them and what was reasonable, what was unsuitable to or against the 
system of the Apostles; and especially the great impiety, whatever it may have been, in expiation of which 
you tell us that the Martyr shed his blood. A man who read those actual words would be able to say, not, 
as now, on your judgment but on his own, either that the martyr had gone wrong, or that a treatise which 
was so full of absurdity and unbelief had been composed by some one else. But, as it is, you know well 
that if the writings which you impugn are read by any one, the blame will be turned back upon him who 
has unjustly found fault; and therefore you do not cite the passages which you impugn, but with that 
censor’s rod’ of yours, and by your own arrogant authority, you make your decrees in this style: “Let this 
book be cast out of the libraries, let that book be retained; and again, if today a book is accepted, 
tomorrow if any one but myself has praised it, let it be cast out, and with it the man who praised it. Let 
this one be counted as Catholic, even though he seems at times to have gone wrong; let that man have no 
pardon for his error, even though he has said the same things as myself, and let no man translate him nor 
read him, for fear he should recognize my plagiarisms. This man indeed was a heretic, but he was my 
master. And this other, though he is a Jew, and of the Synagogue of Satan, and is hired to sell words for 
gain, yet he is my master who must be preferred to all others, because it is among the Jews alone that the 
truth of the Scriptures dwells.” If the universal Church had with one voice conferred on you this authority, 
and had demanded of you that you should be the judge of each and all, would it not have been your duty 
to refuse to allow so heavy and perilous a burden to be laid upon you? But now we have made such 
progress in the daily habit of disparaging others that we no longer spare even the martyrs. But let us 
suppose that the work is not that of the martyr Pamphilus, but of some other unknown member of the 
church; did he, whoever he may have been, employ his own words, I ask, so that we are called upon to 
defer to the merits of the writer? No. He sets out quotations from the works of Origen himself, and 
exhibits his opinion upon each question not in the words of the apologist but in those of the accused 
himself; and, just as in the present treatise what I have quoted from your writings carried much more 
force than what I have said myself, so also the defence of Origen lies not in the authority of his apologist, 
but in his own words. The question of authorship is superfluous, when the defence is so conducted as to 
dispense with the author’s aid. 


31. But I must come to that head of his inculpation of me which is most injurious and full of ill-will; nay, 
not of ill-will only but of malice. He says: Which of all the wise and holy men before us has dared to 
attempt the translation of these books which you have translated? I myself, he adds, though asked by 
many to do it, have always refused. But the fact is, the excuse to be made for those holy men is easy 
enough; for it by no means follows because a man of Latin race is a holy and a wise man, that he has an 
adequate knowledge of the Greek language; it is no slur upon his holiness that he is wanting in the 
knowledge of a foreign tongue. And further, if he has the knowledge of the Greek language, it does not 
follow that he has the wish to make translations. Even if he has such a wish, we are not to find fault with 
him for not translating more than a few works, and for translating some rather than others. Every man 
has power to do as he likes in such matters according to his own free will or according to the wish of any 
one who asks him to make the translation. But he brings forward the case of the saintly men Hilary and 
Victorinus, the first of whom, though well-known as a commentator, translated nothing, I believe, from the 
Greek; while the other himself tells us that he employed a learned presbyter named Heliodorus to draw 
what he needed from the Greek sources, while he himself merely gave them their Latin form because he 
knew little or nothing of Greek. There is therefore a very good reason why these men should not have 
made this translation. That you should have acted in the same way is, I admit, a matter for wonder. For 
what further audacity, what larger amount of rashness, would have been required to translate those books 
of Origen, after you had put almost the whole of their contents into your other works, and, indeed, had 
already published in books bearing your own name all that is said in those which you now declare worthy 
of blame? 


32. Perhaps it was a greater piece of audacity to alter the books of the divine Scriptures which had been 
delivered to the Churches of Christ by the Apostles to be a complete record of their faith by making a new 
translation under the influence of the Jews. Which of these two things appears to you to be the less 
legitimate? As to the sayings of Origen, if we agree with them, we agree with them as the sayings of a 
man; if we disagree, we can easily disregard them as those of a mere man. But how are we to regard 
those translations of yours which you are now sending about everywhere, through our churches and 
monasteries, through all our cities and walled towns? are they to be treated as human or divine? And what 
are we to do when we are told that the books which bear the names of the Hebrew Prophets and 
lawgivers are to be had from you in a truer form than that which was approved by the Apostles? How, I 


ask, is this mistake to be set right, or rather, how is this crime to be expiated? We hold it a thing worthy of 
condemnation that a man should have put forth some strange opinions in the interpretation of the law of 
God; but to pervert the law itself and make it different from that which the Apostles handed down to us,— 
how many times over must this be pronounced worthy of condemnation? To the daring temerity of this act 
we may much more justly apply your words: “Which of all the wise and holy men who have gone before 
you has dared to put his hand to that work?” Which of them would have presumed thus to profane the 
book of God, and the sacred words of the Holy Spirit? Who but you would have laid hands upon the divine 
gift and the inheritance of the Apostles? 


33. There has been from the first in the churches of God, and especially in that of Jerusalem, a plentiful 
supply of men who being born Jews have become Christians; and their perfect acquaintance with both 
languages and their sufficient knowledge of the law is shewn by their administration of the pontifical 
office. In all this abundance of learned men, has there been one who has dared to make havoc of the 
divine record handed down to the Churches by the Apostles and the deposit of the Holy Spirit? For what 
can we call it but havoc, when some parts of it are transformed, and this is called the correction of an 
error? For instance, the whole of the history of Susanna, which gave a lesson of chastity to the churches of 
God, has by him been cut out, thrown aside and dismissed. The hymn of the three children, which is 
regularly sung on festivals in the Church of God, he has wholly erased from the place where it stood. But 
why should I enumerate these cases one by one, when their number cannot be estimated? This, however, 
cannot be passed over. The seventy translators, each in their separate cells, produced a version couched 
in consonant and identical words, under the inspiration, as we cannot doubt, of the Holy Spirit; and this 
version must certainly be of more authority with us than a translation made by a single man under the 
inspiration of Barabbas. But, putting this aside, I beg you to listen, for example, to this as an instance of 
what we mean. Peter was for twenty-four years Bishop of the Church of Rome. We cannot doubt that, 
amongst other things necessary for the instruction of the church, he himself delivered to them the 
treasury of the sacred books, which, no doubt, had even then begun to be read under his presidency and 
teaching. What are we to say then? Did Peter the Apostle of Christ deceive the church and deliver to them 
books which were false and contained nothing of truth? Are we to believe that he knew that the Jews 
possessed what was true, and yet determined that the Christians should have what was false? But perhaps 
the answer will be made that Peter was illiterate, and that, though he knew that the books of the Jews 
were truer than those which existed in the church, yet he could not translate them into Latin because of 
his linguistic incapacity. What then! Was the tongue of fire given by the Holy Spirit from heaven of no avail 
to him? Did not the Apostles speak in all languages? 


34. But let us grant that the Apostle Peter was unable to do what our friend has lately done. Was Paul 
illiterate? we ask; He who was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, touching the law a Pharisee, brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel? Could not he, when he was at Rome, have supplied any deficiencies of Peter? Is it 
conceivable that they, who prescribed to their disciples that they should give attention to reading, did not 
give them correct and true reading? These men who bid us not attend to Jewish fables and genealogies, 
which minister questioning rather than edification; and who, again, bid us beware of, and specially watch, 
those of the circumcision; is it conceivable that they could not foresee through the Spirit that a time would 
come, after nearly four hundred years, when the church would find out that the Apostles had not delivered 
to them the truth of the old Testament, and would send an embassy to those whom the apostles spoke of 
as the circumcision, begging and beseeching them to dole out to them some small portion of the truth 
which was in their possession: and that the Church would through this embassy confess that she had been 
for all those four hundred years in error; that she had indeed been called by the Apostles from among the 
Gentiles to be the bride of Christ, but that they had not decked her with a necklace of genuine jewels; that 
she had fondly thought that they were precious stones, but now had found out that those were not true 
gems which the Apostles had put upon her, so that she felt ashamed to go forth in public decked in false 
instead of true jewels, and that she therefore begged that they would send her Barabbas, even him whom 
she had once rejected to be married to Christ, so that in conjunction with one man chosen from among 
her own people, he might restore to her the true ornaments with which the Apostles had failed to furnish 
her. 


35. What wonder is there then that he should tear me to pieces, being as I am of no account; or that he 
should wound Ambrose, or find fault with Hilary, Lactantius and Didymus? I must not greatly grieve over 
any injury of my own in the fact that he has attempted to do my work of translating over again, when he is 
only treating me with the same contempt with which he has treated the Seventy translators. But this 
emendation of the Seventy, what are we to think of it? Is it not evident, how greatly the grounds for the 
heathens’ unbelief have been increased by this proceeding? For they take notice of what is going on 
amongst us. They know that our law has been amended, or at least changed; and do you suppose they do 
not say among themselves, “These people are wandering at random, they have no fixed truth among them, 
for you see how they make amendments and corrections in their laws whenever they please,” and indeed 
it is evident that there must have been previous error where amendment has supervened, and that things 
which undergo change at the hand of man cannot possibly be divine. This has been the present which you 
have made us with your excess of wisdom, that we are all judged even by the heathen as lacking in 
wisdom. I reject the wisdom which Peter and Paul did not teach. I will have nothing to do with a truth 
which the Apostles have not approved. These are your own words: “The ears of simple men among the 
Latins ought not after four hundred years to be molested by the sound of new doctrines.” Now you are 


yourself saying: “Every one has been under a mistake who thought that Susanna had afforded an example 
of chastity to both the married and the unmarried. It is not true. And every one who thought that the boy 
Daniel was filled with the Holy Spirit and convicted the adulterous old men, was under a mistake. That 
also was not true. And every congregation throughout the universe, whether of those who are in the body 
or of those who have departed to be with the Lord, even though they were holy martyrs or confessors, all 
who have sung the Hymn of the three children have been in error, and have sung what is false. Now 
therefore after four hundred years the truth of the law comes forth for us, it has been bought with money 
from the Synagogue. When the world has grown old and all things are hastening to their end, let us 
change the inscriptions upon the tombs of the ancients, so that it may be known by those who had read 
the story otherwise, that it was not a gourd but an ivy plant under whose shade Jonah rested; and that, 
when our legislator pleases, it will no longer be the shade of ivy but of some other plant. 


36. But Origen also, you will tell us, in composing his work called the Hexapla, adopted the asterisks, 
taking them from the translation of Theodotion. How is this? You produce Origen sometimes for 
condemnation, sometimes for imitation, at your own caprice. But can it be admitted as right that you 
should bring in the same man as your advocate whom just now you were accusing? Can you take as an 
authority for your actions one whom you yourself have previously condemned, and to the condemnation of 
whom you stirred up the Roman senate? You ought to have made provision for this beforehand. No man 
begins by cutting the trunk of a tree when he is intending to lean against it; and no man first impugns the 
faith of another and then invokes his faith in his own defence. Whether Origen did as you say or not, 
makes no difference to you. If you wish that his case should be a precedent for yours, read over your 
judgment upon him, and see what you have said. You used the expression: “This is not clearing yourself 
but only seeking abettors of your crime.” Apply this to yourself; your business is not to seek abettors of 
your crime, but to find means of justification for your conduct. However, let us see whether anything of 
the kind was done by Origen whom you make both plaintiff and defendant. I do not find a single passage 
which he translated from the Hebrew. How then can your action and his be said to be alike? What he did 
was this. He proved that apostates and Jews had translated the writings which the Jews specially read: 
and, since it would frequently happen in the course of discussion that they falsely asserted that some 
things had been taken out and others put in in our copies of the Scriptures, Origen desired to shew to our 
people what reading obtained among the Jews. He therefore wrote out each of their versions in separate 
pages or columns, and pointed out by means of certain specified marks at the head of each line what had 
been added or subtracted by them; and he merely put these marks of his in the work of others, not in his 
own; so that we might understand not what we ourselves but what the Jews believed to have been either 
removed or inserted. This was no more than what is done in the army when a list is made out containing 
the names of the soldiers. If the captain wishes to see how many of them have survived after an action, he 
sends a man to make inquiry; and he makes his own mark, a (th) (theta), for instance, as is commonly 
done, against the name of each soldier who has fallen, and puts some other mark of his own to designate 
the survivors. Do you suppose that he who makes one mark against the name of a dead man and another 
of his own against that of a survivor, will be thought to have done anything which causes the one to be 
dead and the other to be alive? He has only, as is well understood, marked the names of those who have 
been killed by others, so as to call attention to the fact. Just in the same way, Origen pointed out by 
certain marks of his own, namely, the signs of asterisks and obeli, which words had been, so to speak, 
killed by other translators, and those which had been superfluously introduced. But he put in no single 
word of his own, nor did he make it appear that the certainty of our copies was in any point shaken; but 
those things which, as the actual words run, seemed wanting in plainness and clearness, he showed to be 
full of the mysteries of a spiritual meaning. What comfort then can the conduct of Origen give you in this 
matter, when your work is shown to be quite unlike his, and when all your labour is spent upon making 
one letter kill the next, whereas his endeavour, on the contrary, is to vindicate the Spirit which giveth life? 


37. This action is yours, my brother, yours alone. It is clear that no one in the church has been your 
companion or confederate in it, but only that Barabbas whom you mention so frequently. What other spirit 
than that of the Jews would dare to tamper with the records of the church which have been handed down 
from the Apostles? It is they, my brother, you who were most dear to me before you were taken captive by 
the Jews, it is they who are hurrying you into this abyss of evil. It is their doing that those books of yours 
are put forth in which you brand your Christian brethren, not sparing even the martyrs, and heap up 
accusations speakable and unspeakable against Christians of every degree, and mar our peace, and cause 
a scandal to the church. It is they who cause you to pass sentence upon yourself and your own writings as 
upon words which you once spoke as a Christian. We all of us have become worthless in your eyes, while 
they and their evil acts are all your delight. If you had but listened to Paul where he says in his Epistle: “If 
any brother be overtaken in a fault ye who are spiritual restore such a one in the spirit of meekness,” you 
would never have let your passions swell up so as altogether to break through the order of our spiritual 
discipline. Suppose that I had written something which was injurious to you; suppose that I had done 
some injustice to you a man of the highest eloquence, who were my brother and my brother presbyter, 
whom also I had pronounced worthy of imitation in your method of translation: even so, this was the first 
complaint which you had received of any injury on my part since friendship had been restored between us, 
and that with difficulty and much trouble. But suppose that you had reason to be offended at the fact that, 
in my translation of Origen, I passed over some things which appeared to me unedifying in point of 
doctrine—though in this I only did what you had done. Possibly I was deserving of blame and correction 
for this. You say that some of the brethren sent letters to you demanding that the faults of the translator 


deification, you consistently admitted to the honour the brother and sister who were stained with the sin 
of incest—Ops and Saturn. Your Jupiter too, stolen in his infancy, was unworthy of both the home and the 
nutriment accorded to human beings; and, as he deserved for so bad a child, he had to live in Crete. 
Afterwards, when full-grown, he dethrones his own father, who, whatever his parental character may have 
been, was most prosperous in his reign, king as he was of the golden age. Under him, a stranger to toil 
and want, peace maintained its joyous and gentle sway; under him— 


“Nulli subigebant arva coloni;” 
“No swains would bring the fields beneath their sway;” 


and without the importunity of any one the earth would bear all crops spontaneously. But he hated a 
father who had been guilty of incest, and had once mutilated his grandfather. And yet, behold, he himself 
marries his own sister; so that I should suppose the old adage was made for him: Tou patros to paidion 
—”Father’s own child.” There was “not a pin to choose” between the father’s piety and the son’s. If the 
laws had been just even at that early time, Jupiter ought to have been “sewed up in both sacks.” After this 
corroboration of his lust with incestuous gratification, why should he hesitate to indulge himself lavishly 
in the lighter excesses of adultery and debauchery? Ever since poetry sported thus with his character, in 
some such way as is usual when a runaway slave is posted up in public, we have been in the habit of 
gossiping without restraint of his tricks in our chat with passers-by; sometimes sketching him out in the 
form of the very money which was the fee of his debauchery—as when (he personated) a bull, or rather 
paid the money’s worth of one, and showered (gold) into the maiden’s chamber, or rather forced his way 
in with a bribe; sometimes (figuring him) in the very likenesses of the parts which were acted—as the 
eagle which ravished (the beautiful youth), and the swan which sang (the enchanting song). Well now, are 
not such fables as these made up of the most disgusting intrigues and the worst of scandals? or would not 
the morals and tempers of men be likely to become wanton from such examples? In what manner demons, 
the offspring of evil angels who have been long engaged in their mission, have laboured to turn men aside 
from the faith to unbelief and to such fables, we must not in this place speak of to any extent. As indeed 
the general body (of your gods), which took their cue from their kings, and princes, and instructors, was 
not of the self-same nature, it was in some other way that similarity of character was exacted by their 
authority. But how much the worst of them was he who (ought to have been, but) was not, the best of 
them? By a title peculiar to him, you are indeed in the habit of calling Jupiter “the Best,” whilst in Virgil he 
is “AEquus Jupiter.” All therefore were like him—incestuous towards their own kith and kin, unchaste to 
strangers, impious, unjust! Now he whom mythic story left untainted with no conspicuous infamy, was not 
worthy to be made a god. 


CHAPTER XIV 


GODS, THOSE WHICH WERE CONFESSEDLY ELEVATED TO THE DIVINE CONDITION, WHAT PRE-EMINENT RIGHT 
HAD THEY TO SUCH HONOUR? HERCULES AN INFERIOR CHARACTER 


But since they will have it that those who have been admitted from the human state to the honours of 
deification should be kept separate from others, and that the distinction which Dionysius the Stoic drew 
should be made between the native and the factitious gods, I will add a few words concerning this last 
class also. I will take Hercules himself for raising the gist of a reply (to the question) whether he deserved 
heaven and divine honours? For, as men choose to have it, these honours are awarded to him for his 
merits. If it was for his valour in destroying wild beasts with intrepidity, what was there in that so very 
memorable? Do not criminals condemned to the games, though they are even consigned to the contest of 
the vile arena, despatch several of these animals at one time, and that with more earnest zeal? If it was 
for his world-wide travels, how often has the same thing been accomplished by the rich at their pleasant 
leisure, or by philosophers in their slave-like poverty? Is it forgotten that the cynic Asclepiades on a single 
sorry cow, riding on her back, and sometimes nourished at her udder, surveyed the whole world with a 
personal inspection? Even if Hercules visited the infernal regions, who does not know that the way to 
Hades is open to all? If you have deified him on account of his much carnage and many battles, a much 
greater number of victories was gained by the illustrious Pompey, the conqueror of the pirates who had 
not spared Ostia itself in their ravages; and (as to carnage), how many thousands, let me ask, were cooped 
up in one corner of the citadel of Carthage, and slain by Scipio? Wherefore Scipio has a better claim to be 
considered a fit candidate for deification than Hercules. You must be still more careful to add to the 
claims of (our) Hercules his debaucheries with concubines and wives, and the swathes of Omphale, and 
his base desertion of the Argonauts because he had lost his beautiful boy. To this mark of baseness add for 
his glorification likewise his attacks of madness, adore the arrows which slew his sons and wife. This was 
the man who, after deeming himself worthy of a funeral pile in the anguish of his remorse for his 
parricides, deserved rather to die the unhonoured death which awaited him, arrayed in the poisoned robe 
which his wife sent him on account of his lascivious attachment (to another). You, however, raised him 
from the pyre to the sky, with the same facility with which (you have distinguished in like manner) another 
hero also, who was destroyed by the violence of a fire from the gods. He having devised some few 
experiments, was said to have restored the dead to life by his cures. He was the son of Apollo, half human, 
although the grandson of Jupiter, and great-grandson of Saturn (or rather of spurious origin, because his 
parentage was uncertain, as Socrates of Argon has related; he was exposed also, and found in a worse 


should be pointed out. What then did you do, you who are a man of spiritual attainments? What a model, 
what an example of conduct in such matters is this which you have given! You not only blazen forth the 
shame of your brother’s nakedness to those who are without, but you yourself tear away the covering of 
his nakedness. Suppose even that what I did was not done as you had done it, suppose that, through some 
access of drunkenness creeping unawares upon me, I had laid bare my own shame as the Patriarch did; 
would it have been a curse which you would have incurred if you had walked backward and made your 
reply like a soft cloak to cover my reproach, if the letter of the brother who was wide-awake had veiled 
the brother who lay exposed through his own drowsiness in writing? 


38. But you will say, It was impossible for me to reply otherwise than I did. The letter which I received was 
such that, if I had not replied and retranslated literally the books which you had translated 
paraphrastically, I should myself have been thought to be a follower of Origen. I will not at present say 
anything as to the character of that letter, except that it bears the name of a man of high rank, 
Pammachius: but I ask, would there have been anything uncourteous in such a reply as this: “My brothers 
we ought not readily to judge of other men’s works. You remember what you did when I had sent my 
books against Jovinian to Rome, and when some persons understood them in a different sense from that in 
which, if my memory serves me, I had composed them. They were read by a great many people, and 
almost every one was offended by them, you yourself, as was believed, amongst them. Did you not on that 
occasion withdraw from circulation the copies which had been exposed to sale publicly in the forum, and 
send them, not to some one else, but to me, at the same time pointing out the grounds on which you 
thought so many had been offended? And I, as you remember, wrote an Apology in new terms, so as to 
give a sounder meaning, as far as I could, to expressions to which a different sense had been attributed. 
Well, it is but fair that as we would that men should do to us so we should do to them: and therefore, as 
you sent me back my books for correction, so do now with these books: send them back to their author, 
and hint to him what you think blameable in them, so that, if in anything he has gone wrong, he may 
correct it. Besides, though I have exercised my talents on many subjects, and laboured out many works, 
this is almost the first work which he has attempted, and possibly even this he has done under 
compulsion, so that it is not strange if he has not gone quite straight at first. We should not seize upon 
opportunities for disparaging men who are Christians, but seek their advantage by correcting what they 
have done wrong.” 


39. If your reply to him had been couched in terms like these, would you not have ministered grace and 
edification both to him, since he has been initiated into the fear of God, and to all your other readers, 
whereas these invectives of yours are the cause of sadness and confusion to all who fear God, since they 
see you a prey to this hideous lust of detraction, and me driven to the wretched necessity of recrimination. 
But, as I have said, this evidence was unnecessary. You yourself in the books you published against 
Jovinian, at one time assert, as can be shewn, the same things which you blamed in him, while at another 
you fall into the opposite extreme, and declare marriage to be so disgraceful a state that its stain cannot 
even be washed away by the blood of martyrdom. But, if it appeared to you an easy thing for your friend 
to procure what amounts to a correction of the dogma of the Manichaeans as it was originally expressed 
in these books, and that when they were already published and placed in the hands of many persons to 
copy, what difficulty would there have been in my correcting a work which was not my own but a 
translation of that of another man, if any mistakes could be pointed out in it, I will not say by reason, but 
even by envy? especially when it was still in rough sheets, which I had not read over again or corrected, 
and which were not published when your friends took possession of them. Was it an impossibility to get 
these writings corrected which were then in an uncorrected state? But the sting does not proceed from 
that quarter; he would have found nothing to blame there. It proceeds wholly from the fact that he was 
afraid that it might come to light what is the source of all that he says, and whence he gains the 
reputation of a learned man and a great expounder of the Scriptures. 


40. I explained the reasons which induced me to make the translation so that it should be seen that I 
acted, not in the spirit of contention and rivalry, in which he so often acts, but from the necessity which I 
have explained above; and I did it as an aid to a good and useful undertaking. I hoped that it might impart 
something both of lucidity and of brightness to one who, though with little culture, was composing a 
serious work. Do we not know cases in which old houses have been of use in the construction of new 
ones? Sometimes a stone is taken from the parts of an old house which are remote and concealed, to 
decorate the portal of the new house and adorn its entrance. And at times an edifice of modern 
architecture is supported by the strength of a single ancient beam. Are we then to place ourselves in 
opposition to those who rightly use what is old in building up what is new? Are we to say, You are not 
allowed to transfer the materials of the old house to the new, unless you join each beam to its beam, each 
stone to its stone, unless you make a portico of what was a portico before, a chamber of what was a 
chamber; and this must further involve building up the most secret recesses from what were such before, 
and the sewers from the former sewers: for every large house must have such places. This is the process 
of translating word for word, which in former days you esteemed inadmissible, but which you now 
approve. But you claim that what is in itself unlawful is lawful for you, while for us even what is lawful you 
impute as a crime. You think it right that you should be praised for changing the words of the Sacred 
Books and Divine volumes; but if we, when we imitate you in translating a human work, pass over 
anything which seems to us not to be edifying, we are to have no pardon for this at your hands, though 
you yourself set us the example. 


41. However, let him act in these matters as he himself thinks lawful or expedient. Let me recapitulate in 
the end of this book what I have said in a scattered way in my own defence. He had said of me that it 
seemed as if I could not be a heretic without him; I therefore set forth my belief and, in respect of the 
resurrection of the dead I proved that he rather than I was in error, since he spoke of the resurrection 
body as frail. I shewed also that he did away with the distinction of sex in the other world, saying that 
bodies would become souls women men. I next revealed the causes which had led to my translation—very 
proper causes in my opinion; I shewed that it was not because I was stimulated by contentiousness, nor 
because I was desirous of glory, but because I was incited by the fear of God, that I imported a store of old 
Greek material to be used in the new Latin construction, that I furbished up the old armour which had 
become enveloped in rust, not with a view to excite a civil war but to repel a hostile attack. I then 
introduced the chief matter on which they have laid their forgers’ hands, the adulterous blasphemy 
against the Son of God and the Holy Spirit, a thing quite alien from me, but brought in by these men in 
their wickedness as I shewed by quotations. 


42.1 then took up one by one the points in which he had blamed Origen, with the intention of striking at 
me and discrediting my work of translation. I shewed from those very Commentaries of his from which he 
had said that we might expect to learn and test his belief, that on three points, namely the previous state 
of the soul, the restitution of all things, and his views concerning the devil and apostate angels, he has 
himself written the same things which he blames in Origen. I convicted him of having said that the souls 
of men were held bound in this body as in a prison; and I proved that he had asserted in these very 
Commentaries that the whole rational creation of angels and of human souls formed but a single body. I 
next shewed that, as to an association for perjury, there was no one who had so much to do with it in its 
deepest mysteries as himself; and in accordance with this I proved that the doctrine that truth and the 
higher teaching ought not to be disclosed to all men was taught by him in these same Commentaries. I 
next took up the question of secular literature, as to which he had made this declaration to Christ as he 
sat on the judgment seat and ordered him to be beaten: “If ever I read or possess the books of the 
heathen, I have denied Thee;” and I shewed clearly that he not only reads and possesses these books now, 
but that he supports all the bragging of which his teaching is full on his knowledge of them; so much so 
that he boasts of having been introduced to the knowledge of logic through the Introduction of Porphyry 
the prince of unbelievers. And, while he says that it is a doctrine of the heathen, to speak in this or that 
manner both about the soul and about other creatures, I shewed that he had spoken of God in a more 
degrading manner than any of the heathen when he said that God had a mother-in-law. But further, 
whereas he had declared that he had only mentioned Origen in two short Prefaces, and then not as a man 
of apostolic rank but merely as a man of talent, I, though for brevity’s sake only bringing forward ten of 
his Prefaces, established the fact that in each of them he had spoken of him not only as an apostolic man 
but as a teacher of the churches next after the apostles, and as one whose teaching was followed by 
himself and all wise men. 


43. Moreover, I pointed out clearly that it is habitual to him to disparage all good men, and that, if he can 
find something to blame in one man after another of those who are highly esteemed and have gained a 
name in literature, he thinks that he has added to his own reputation. I shewed also how shamefully some 
of Christ’s priests have been assailed by him; and how he has spared neither the monks nor the virgins, 
nor those who live in continency, whom he had praised before; how he has defamed in his lampoons every 
order and degree of Christians; how shamefully and foully he assailed even Ambrose, that saintly man, the 
memory of whose illustrious life still lives in the hearts of all men: how even Didymus, whom he had 
formerly ranked among the seer-prophets and Apostles, now he places among those whose teaching 
diverges from that of the churches; how he brands with the marks of ignorance or of folly every single 
writer of ancient and of modern days; and finally does not spare even the martyrs. All these things I have 
brought to the proof of his own works and his own testimony, not to that of external witnesses. I have 
gone through each particular, and have brought out the evidence from those very books of his which he 
most commends, books which alone he excepted as containing nothing of which he needed to repent, 
while he says that he repents of all his other sayings and writings; not that his repentance is sincere, but 
that he is driven into such straits that he must choose either to feign penitence or to forfeit the vantage 
ground which enables him to bite and wound any one whom he pleases. I therefore preferred not to touch 
his other writings, so that his conviction might come out of those alone out of which he had himself closed 
the door of repentance. Last of all I have shown that he has altered the sacred books which the Apostles 
had committed to the churches as the trustworthy deposit of the Holy Spirit, and that he who calls out 
about the audacity shewn in translating mere human works himself commits the greater crime of 
subverting the divine oracles. 


44. It remains that every reader of this book should give his suffrage for one or the other of us, judging as 
he desires that he may himself be judged by God; and that he should not injure his own soul by favoring 
either party unjustly. Also, my beloved son Apronianus, go to Pammachius, that saintly man whose letter is 
put forward by our friend in this Invective or Bill of Indictment of his, and adjure him in Christ’s name to 
incline in his judgment to the cause of innocence not that of party-spirit: it is the cause of truth that is at 
stake, and religion not party should be our guide. It is a precept of our Lord to “judge not according to the 
appearance, but judge a righteous judgment,” and, just as in each one of the least of his brethren it is 
Christ who is thirsty and hungry, who is clothed and fed; so in these who are unjustly judged it is He who 
is judged unrighteously. When some are hated without a cause, he will speak on their behalf and say: “You 


have hated me without a cause.” What judgment does he think will be formed of this cause and of his 
action in it before the tribunal of Christ? He remembers well no doubt how, when the men we are 
speaking of had written and published his books against Jovinian, and men were already reading them and 
finding fault with them, he withdrew them from the hands of the readers, and stopped their remarks, and 
blamed them for their blame of his friend; and how, further, he sent the books back to the author, with the 
suggestion that he should either correct those passages which had been found fault with, or in any way 
that he would set matters right. But when what I had written fell into his hands,—it was not then a book 
but merely a number of imperfect, uncorrected papers, which had been subtracted by fraud and theft by 
some scoundrel; he did not bring it to me and complain of it, though I was close at hand; he did not deign 
even to rebuke me or to convict me of wrong through some friend, as it might have been, or even some 
enemy; but sent my papers to the East, and set to work the tongue of that man who never yet knew how to 
control it. Would it have been against the precepts of our religion if he had met me face to face? Did he 
think me so utterly unworthy of holding converse with him, that it was not worth while even to argue with 
me? Yet for us too Christ died, for our salvation also He shed his blood. We are sinners, I grant, but we 
belong to his flock and are numbered among his sheep. Pammachius, however, must be held in honour for 
his excellent deeds wrought through faith in Christ, which should be an example to all others; for he has 
counted his rank as nothing worth, and has made himself equal to the humble; consequently, I was 
unwilling to see him carried away by human partisanship and contention, lest his faith should suffer 
damage in any way. At all events we shall see how far he preserves a right judgment when he sees that 
that great master Jerome taught, in the commentaries which he selected as satisfactory even after his 
repentance, the very things which he condemns in others as being alien to his own teaching. We shall 
think that his former action was a mistake due to ignorance if he recognizes it and sets it right. As for 
myself, though under the compulsion of necessity, I have endeavoured to make answer to him who had 
attacked me with such great bitterness, yet for this also I ask for forgiveness if I have handled the matter 
too sharply; for God is my witness how truly I can say that I have kept silence on many more points than I 
have brought forward. I could not wholly keep silence in the presence of accusations which I know to be 
undeserved, when I heard from many that my silence would bring their own faith into peril. 


45. After this Apology had been written, one of the brethren who came to us from you at Rome and helped 
me in revising it, observed that one point in my defence had been passed over which he had heard 
adversely dwelt upon by my detractors there. The point turns upon a statement in my Preface, where I 
said of him who is now my persecutor and accuser that in the works of Origen which he translated there 
are found certain grounds of offence in the Greek, but that he has in his translation so cleared them away 
that the Latin reader will find nothing in them which is dissonant from our faith. On this sentence they 
remark: “You see how he has praised his method of translation and has borne his testimony that in the 
books he has translated no grounds of offence are to be found, and promised that he would himself follow 
the same method. Why then is not his own translation free from grounds of offence, as he bears witness is 
the case with the writings of the other?” 


46. I suppose it is not to be wondered at that I am always blamed for the points in which I have praised 
him. It is quite right, no doubt. But to come to the matter itself. I said that when grounds of offence 
appeared in the Greek he had cleared them away in his Latin translation; and not wrongly; but he had 
done this just in the same sense as I have done it. For instance, in the Homilies on Isaiah, he explains the 
two Seraphim as meaning the Son and the Holy Ghost, and he adds this of his own: “Let no one think that 
there is a difference of nature in the Trinity when the offices of the Persons are distinguished”; and by this 
he thinks that he has been able to remedy the grounds of offence. I in a similar way occasionally removed, 
altered or added a few words, in the attempt to draw the meaning of the writer into better accordance 
with the straight path of the faith. What did I do in this which was different or contrary to our friend’s 
system? what which was not identical with it? But the difference lies in this, that I was judging of his 
writings without ill-will or detraction, and therefore saw in them not what might lend itself to 
depreciation, but what the translator aimed at; whereas he is seeking for occasions for calumniating 
others, and therefore finds fault with those things in my writings which he himself has formerly written. 
And indeed he is right in blaming me, since I have pronounced what he has said to be right, whereas in 
his judgment it is reprehensible. This holds in reference to the doctrine he has expressed about the 
Trinity; namely, that the two Seraphim are the Son and the Holy Ghost, from which especially the charge 
of blasphemy is drawn, that is, if he is to be judged according to the system which he has adopted in 
dealing with me. But according to the system which I have adopted in judging of his writings, apart from 
the matter of calumny, he is not to be held guilty because of what he has added on his own account to 
explain the author’s meaning. 


47. As regards the resurrection of the flesh, I think that my translation contains the same doctrines which 
are preached in the churches. As to the other points which relate to the various orders of created beings, I 
have already said that they have nothing to do with our faith in the Deity. But if he appeals to these for the 
sake of calumniating others, though they have hitherto presented no ground of offence, I do not deny his 
right to do so, if he thinks well to revoke my judgment by which he might have been absolved, and to 
enforce his own, by which he ought to be condemned. It is not my judgment on him which is blameable, 
but his own, which takes others to task for doing what he approves in himself. But this is a new method of 
judgment according to which I am defending my own accuser, and he considers that he has at last gained 
the victory over me when he has brought himself in guilty. But suppose that a Synod of Bishops should 


accept the sentences you have pronounced, and should demand that all the books which contain the 
impugned doctrines, together with their authors, should be condemned; then these books must be 
condemned first as they stand in the Greek; and then what is condemned in Greek must undoubtedly be 
condemned in the Latin. Then will come the turn of your own books; they will be found to contain the 
same things, even according to your own judgment. And as it has been of no advantage to Origen that you 
have praised him, so it will be of no profit to you that I have pleaded in your behalf. I shall then be bound 
to follow the judgment of the Catholic Church whether it is given against the books of Origen or against 
yours. 


Jerome’s Apology for Himself Against the Books of Rufinus 


ADDRESSED TO PAMMACHIUS AND MARCELLA FROM BETHLEHEM, A.D. 402. 


BOOK I 


The documents which Jerome had before him when he wrote his Apology were (1) Rufinus’ Translation of 
Pamphilus’ Apology with the Preface prefixed to it and the book on the Falsification of the Books of 
Origen, (2) the Translation of the Peri ‘Archon and Rufinus’ Preface, (3) The Apology of Rufinus addressed 
to Anastasius (see p. 430), and (4) Anastasius’ letter to John of Jerusalem (p. 432 Apol. ii, 14, iii, 20). He 
had also other letters of Anastasius like that addressed to the Bishop of Milan jerome Letter 95. See also 
Apol. iii, 21). But he had not the full text of Rufinus’ Apology (c. 4, 15). He received letters from 
Pammachius and Marcella, at the beginning of the Spring of 402, when the Apology written at Aquileia at 
the end of 400 had become known to Rufinus’ friends for some time. They had been unable to obtain a full 
copy, but had sent the chief heads of it, and had strongly urged Jerome to reply. At the same time his 
brother Paulinianus who had been some three years in the West, returned to Palestine by way of Rome, 
and there heard and saw portions of Rufinus’ Apology, which he committed to memory (Apol. i, 21, 28) and 
repeated at Bethlehem. To these documents Jerome replies. 


The heads of the First Book are as follows. 


1. It is hard that an old friend with whom I had been reconciled should attack me in a book secretly 
circulated among his disciples. 


2. Others have translated Origen. Why does he single me out? 


3. He gave me fictitious praise in his Preface to the Peri ‘Archon. Now, since I defend myself, he writes 3 
books against me as an enemy. 


4, 5. He spoke of me as united in faith with him; but what is his faith? Why are his books kept secret? I 
can meet any attack. 


6. I translated the Peri ‘Archon because you demanded it, and because his translation slurred over 
Origen’s heresies. 


7. My translation put away ambiguities, and showed the real character of the book, and of the previous 
translation. 


8. My translation of Origen’s Commentaries created no excitement; his first translation, of Pamphilus’ 
Apology, roused all Rome to indignation. 


9. But the work was really Eusebius’s, who tells us that Pamphilus wrote nothing. 


10. After the condemnation of Origen by Theophilus and Anastasius, it would be wise in Rufinus to give up 
this pretended defence. 


11. I had praised Eusebius as well as Origen only as writers; and was forced to condemn them as heretics. 
Why should this be taken amiss? 


12. I wrote a friendly letter to Rufinus, which my friends kept back. 

13. There is nothing to blame in my getting the help of a Jew in translating from the Hebrew. 
14. There is nothing strange in my praising Origen before I knew the Peri ‘Archon 

15. The accusations seem inconsistent, but I knew them only by report. 

16. The office of a commentator. 


17. We must distinguish methods of writing, and not expect a vulgar simplicity in the various compositions 
of cultured men. 


18. My assertion was true, that Origen permitted the use of falsehood. 


19. The accusation about a mistranslation of Ps. ii is easily explained. 


20. In the difficulties of the translator and the commentator we must get help where we can. 

21. In the Commentary on Ephesians I acted straightforwardly in giving the views of Origen and others. 
22. As to the passage “He hath chosen us before the foundation of the world.” 

23. As to the passage “Far above all rule and authority &c.” 

24. As to the passage “That in the ages to come &c.” 

25. As to “Paul the prisoner of Jesus Christ.” 

26. As to “The body fitly framed &c.” 

27.1 quoted Origen’s views as, “According to another heresy.” 

28, 29. As to “Men loving their wives as their own bodies.” 

30. To the charge of reading secular books I reply that I remember what I learned in youth. 


31. Also, a promise given in a dream must not be pressed. Why should such things be raked up by old 
friends against one another? 


32. Iam right in my contention that all sins are remitted in baptism. 


I have learned not only from your letter but from those of many others that cavils are raised against me in 
the school of Tyrannus, “by the tongue of my dogs from the enemies by himself” because I have translated 
the books Peri ‘Archon into Latin. What unprecedented shamelessness is this! They accuse the physician 
for detecting the poison: and this in order to protect their vendor of drugs, not in obtaining the reward of 
innocence but in his partnership with the criminal; as if the number of the offenders diminished the crime, 
or as if the accusation depended on our personal feelings not on the facts. Pamphlets are written against 
me; they are forced on every one’s attention; and yet they are not openly published, so that the hearts of 
the simple are disturbed, and no opportunity is given me of answering. This is a new way of injuring a 
man, to make accusations which you are afraid of sending abroad, to write what you are obliged to hide. If 
what he writes is true, why is he afraid of the public? if it is false, why has he written it? We read when we 
were boys the words of Cicero: “I consider it a lack of self-control to write anything which you intend to 
keep hidden.” I ask, What is it of which they complain? Whence comes this heat, this madness of theirs? Is 
it because I have rejected a feigned laudation? Because I refused the praise offered in insincere words? 
Because under the name of a friend I detected the snares of an enemy? I am called in this Preface brother 
and colleague, yet my supposed crimes are set forth openly, and it is proclaimed that I have written in 
favour of Origen, and have by my praises exalted him to the skies. The writer says that he has done this 
with a good intention. How then does it come to pass that he now casts in my teeth, as an open enemy, 
what he then praised as a friend? He declared that he had meant to follow me as his predecessor in his 
translation, and to borrow an authority for his work from some poor works of mine. If that was so, it would 
have been sufficient for him to have stated once for all that I had written. Where was the necessity for him 
to repeat the same things, and to force them on men’s notice by iteration, and to turn over the same 
words again and again, as if no one would believe in his praises? A praise which is simple and genuine 
does not show all this anxiety about its credit with the reader. How is it that he is afraid that, unless he 
produces my own words as witnesses, no one will believe him when he praises me? You see that we 
perfectly understand his arts; he has evidently been to the theatrical school, and has learned up by 
constant practice the part of the mocking encomiast. It is of no use to put on a veil of simplicity, when the 
schemer is detected in his malicious purpose. To have made a mistake once, or, to stretch the point, even 
twice, may be an unlucky chance; but how is it that he makes the supposed mistake with his eyes open, 
and repeats it, and weaves this mistake into the whole tissue of his writings so as to make it impossible for 
me to deny the things for which he praises me? A true friend who knew what he was about would, after 
our previous misunderstanding and our reconciliation, have avoided all appearance of suspicious conduct, 
and would have taken care not to do through inadvertence what might seem to be done advisedly. Tully 
says in his book of pleadings for Galinius: “I have always felt that it was a religious duty of the highest 
kind to preserve every friendship that I have formed; but most of all those in which kindness has been 
restored after some disagreement. In the case of friendships which have never been shaken, if some 
attention has not been paid, the excuse of forgetfulness, or at the worst of neglect is readily accepted; but 
after a return to friendship, if anything is done to cause offence, it is imputed not to neglect but to an 
unfriendly intention, it is no longer a question of thoughtlessness but of breach of faith.” So Horace writes 
in his Epistle to Florus 


2. What good does it do me that he declares on his oath that it was through simplicity that he went 
wrong? His praises are, as you know, cast in my teeth, and the laudation of this most simple friend (which 
however has not much either of simplicity or of sincerity in it) is imputed to me as a crime. If he was 
seeking a foundation of authority for what he was doing, and wishing to shew who had gone before him in 
this path he had at hand the Confessor Hilary, who translated the books of Origen upon Job and the 
Psalms consisting of forty thousand lines. He had Ambrose whose works are, almost all of them, full of 


what Origen has written; and the martyr Victorinus, who acts really with simplicity,’ and without setting 
snares for others. As to all these he keeps silence; he does not notice those who are like pillars of the 
church; but me, who am but like a flea and a man of no account, he hunts out from corner to corner. 
Perhaps the same simplicity which made him unconscious that he was attacking his friend will make him 
swear that he knew nothing of these writers. But who will believe that he does not know these men whose 
memory is quite recent, even though they were Latins, being as he is such a very learned man, and one 
who has so great a knowledge of the old writers, especially the Greeks, that, in his zeal for foreign 
knowledge he has almost lost his own language? The truth is it is not so much that I have been praised by 
him as that those writers have not been attacked. But whether what he has written is praise (as he tries to 
make simpletons believe) or an attack, (as I feel it to be from the pain which his wounds give me), he has 
taken care that I should have none of my contemporaries to bring me honor by a partnership in praise, 
nor consolation by a partnership in vituperation. 


3. I have in my hands your letter, in which you tell me that I have been accused, and expect me to reply to 
my accuser lest silence should be taken as an acknowledgment of his charges. I confess that I sent the 
reply; but, though I felt hurt, I observed the laws of friendship, and defended myself without accusing my 
accuser. I put it as if the objections which one friend had raised at Rome were being bruited about by 
many enemies in all parts of the world, so that every one should think that I was replying to the charges, 
not to the man. Will you tell me that another course was open to me, that I was bound by the law of 
friendship to keep silence under accusation, and, though I felt my face, so to say, covered with dirt and 
bespattered with the filth of heresy, not even to wash it with simple water, for fear that an act of injustice 
might be imputed to him. This demand is not such as any man ought to make or such as any man ought to 
accept. You openly assail your friend, and set out charges against him under the mask of an admirer; and 
he is not even to be allowed to prove himself a catholic, or to reply that the supposed heresy on which this 
laudation is grounded arises not from any agreement with a heresy, but from admiration of a great genius. 
He thought it desirable to translate this book into Latin; or as he prefers to have it thought he was 
compelled, though unwilling, to do it. But what need was there for him to bring me into the question, 
when I was in retirement, and separated from him by vast intervals of land and sea? Why need he expose 
me to the ill-will of the multitude, and do more harm to me by his praise than good to himself by putting 
me forward as his example? Now also, since I have repudiated his praise, and, by erasing what he had 
written, have shewn that I am not what my friend declared, I am told that he is in a fury, and has 
composed three books against me full of graceful Attic raillery, making those very things the object of 
attack which he had praised before, and turning into a ground of accusation against me the impious 
doctrines of Origen; although in that Preface in which he so lauded me, he says of me: “I shall follow the 
rules of translation laid down by my predecessors, and particularly those acted on by the writer whom I 
have just mentioned. He has rendered into Latin more than seventy of Origen’s homiletical treatises, and 
a few also of his commentaries on the Apostle; and in these, wherever the Greek text presents a stumbling 
block, he has smoothed it down in his version and has so emended the language used that a Latin writer 
can find no word that is at variance with our faith. In his steps, therefore, I propose to walk, if not 
displaying the same vigorous eloquence, at least observing the same rules.” 


4. These words are his own, he cannot deny them. The very elegance of the style and the laboured mode 
of speech, and, surpassing all these, the Christian simplicity’ which here appears, reveal the character of 
their author. But there is a different phase of the matter: Eusebius, it seems, has depraved these books; 
and now my friend who accuses Origen, and who is so careful of my reputation, declares that both 
Eusebius and I have gone wrong together, and then that we have held correct opinions together, and that 
in one and the same work. But he cannot now be my enemy and call me a heretic, when a moment before 
he has said that his belief was not dissonant from mine. Then, I must ask him what is the meaning of his 
balanced and doubtful way of speaking: “The Latin reader,” he says, “will find nothing here discordant 
from our faith.” What faith is this which he calls his? Is it the faith by which the Roman Church is 
distinguished? or is it the faith which is contained in the works of Origen? If he answers “the Roman,” 
then we are the Catholics, since we have adopted none of Origen’s errors in our translations. But if 
Origen’s blasphemy is his faith, then, though he tries to fix on me the charge of inconsistency, he proves 
himself to be a heretic. If the man who praises me is orthodox, he takes me, by his own confession as a 
sharer in his orthodoxy. If he is heterodox, he shews that he had praised me before my explanation 
because he thought me a sharer in his error. However, it will be time enough to reply to these books of his 
which whisper in corners and made their venomous attacks in secret, when they are published and come 
out from their dark places into the light, and when they have been able to reach me either through the 
zeal of my friends or the imprudence of my adversaries. We need not be much afraid of attacks which 
their author fears to publish and allows only his confederates to read. Then and not till then will I either 
acknowledge the justice of his charges, or refute them, or retort upon the accuser the accusations he has 
made: and will shew that my silence has been the result not of a bad conscience but of forbearance. 


5. In the meantime, I desired to free myself from suspicion in the implicit judgment of the reader, and to 
refute the gravest of the charges in the eyes of my friends. I did not wish it to appear that I had been the 
first to strike, seeing that I have not, even when wounded, aimed a blow against my assailant, but have 
only sought to heal my own wound. I beg the reader to let the blame rest on him who struck the first blow, 
without respect of persons. He is not content with striking; but, as if he were dealing with a man whom he 
had reduced to silence and who would never speak again, he has written three elaborate books and has 


made out from my works a list of “Contradictions” worthy of Marcion. Our minds are all on fire to know at 
once what his doctrine is and what is this madness of mine which we had not expected. Perhaps he has 
learnt (though the time for it has been short) all that is necessary to make him my teacher, and a sudden 
flow of eloquence will reveal what no one imagined that he knew. 


Let him begin the engagement hand to hand.” 


Though he may brandish the spear of his accusations and hurl them against us with all his might, we trust 
in the Lord our Saviour that his truth will encompass us as with a shield, and we shall be able to sing with 
the Psalmist: “Their blows have become as the arrows of the little ones,” and “Though an host should 
encamp against me, my heart shall not fear; though war should rise against me, even then will I be 
confident.” But of this at another time. Let us now return to the point where we began. 


6. His followers object to me, (and They ply the arms of Ceres,”) 


that I have translated into the Latin tongue the books of Origen Peri ‘Archon, which are pernicious and 
repugnant to the faith of the Church. My answer to them is brief and succinct: “Your letters, my brother 
Pammachius, and those of your friends, have compelled me. You declared that these books had been 
falsely translated by another, and that not a few things had been interpolated or added or altered. And, 
lest your letters should fail to carry conviction, you sent a copy of this translation, together with the 
Preface in which I was praised. As soon as I had run my eye over these documents, I at once noticed that 
the impious doctrine enunciated by Origen about the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, to which the 
ears of Romans could not bear to listen, had been changed by the translator so as to give a more orthodox 
meaning. His other doctrines, on the fall of the angels, the lapse of human souls, his prevarications about 
the resurrection, his ideas about the world, or rather Epicurus’s middle-spaces, on the restitution of all to 
a state of equality, and others much worse than these, which it would take too long to recount, I found 
that he had either translated as they stood in the Greek, or had stated them in a stronger and exaggerated 
manner in words taken from the books of Didymus, who is the most open champion of Origen. The effect 
of all this is that the reader, finding that the book expressed the catholic doctrine on the Trinity, would 
take in these heretical views without warning. 


7. One who was not his friend would probably say to him: Either change everything which is bad, or else 
make known everything which you think thoroughly good. If for the sake of simple Christians you cut out 
everything which is pernicious, and do not choose to put into a foreign language the things that you say 
have been added by heretics; tell us everything which is pernicious. But, if you mean to make a veracious 
and faithful translation, why do you change some things and leave others untouched? You make an open 
profession in the prologue that you have amended what is bad and have left all that is best: and therefore, 
if anything in the work is proved to be heretical, you cannot enjoy the license given to a translator but 
must accept the authority of a writer: and you will be openly convicted of the criminal intent of 
besmearing with honey the poisoned cup so that the sweetness which meets the sense may hide the 
deadly venom. These things, and things much harder than these, an enemy would say; and he would draw 
you before the tribunal of the church, not as the translator of a bad work but as one who assents to its 
doctrines. But I am satisfied with having simply defended myself. I expressed in Latin just what I found in 
the Greek text of the books Peri ‘Archon, not wishing the reader to believe what was in my translation, but 
wishing him not to believe what was in yours. I looked for a double advantage as the result of my work, 
first to unveil the heresy of the author and secondly to convict the untrustworthiness of the translator. 
And, that no one might think that I assented to the doctrine which I had translated, I asserted in the 
Preface how I had been compelled to make this version and pointed out what the reader ought not to 
believe. The first translation makes for the glory of the author, the second for his shame. The one 
summons the reader to believe its doctrines, the other moves him to disbelieve them. In that I am claimed 
against my will as praising the author; in this I not only do not praise him, but am compelled to accuse the 
man who does praise him. The same task has been accomplished by each, but with a different intention: 
the same journey has had two different issues. Our friend has taken away words which existed, alleging 
that the books had been depraved by heretics: and he has put in those which did not exist, alleging that 
the assertions had been made by the author in other places; but of this he will never convince us unless he 
can point out the actual places whence he says that he has taken them. My endeavour was to change 
nothing from what was actually there; for my object in translating the work was to expose the false 
doctrines which I translated. Do you look upon me as merely a translator? I was more. I turned informer. I 
informed against a heretic, to clear the church of heresy. The reasons which led me formerly to praise 
Origen in certain particulars are set forth in the treatise prefixed to this work. The sole cause which led to 
my translation is now before the reader. No one has a right to charge me with the author’s impiety, for I 
did it with a pious intention, that of betraying the impiety which had been commended as piety to the 
churches. 


8. I had given Latin versions, as my friend tauntingly says, of seventy books of Origen, and of some parts 
of his Tomes, but no question was ever raised about my work; no commotion was felt on the subject in 
Rome. What need was there to commit to the ears of the Latins what Greece denounces and the whole 
world blames? I, though translating many of Origen’s work in the course of many years, never created a 
scandal: but you, though unknown before, have by your first and only work become notorious for your 


rash proceeding. Your Preface tells us that you have also translated the work of Pamphilus the martyr in 
defence of Origen; and you strive with all your might to prevent the church from condemning a man 
whose faith the martyr attests. The real fact is that Eusebius Bishop of Caesarea, as I have already said 
before, who was in his day the standard bearer of the Arian faction, wrote a large and elaborate work in 
six books in defence of Origen, showing by many testimonies that Origen was in his sense a catholic, that 
is, in our sense, an Arian. The first of these six books you have translated and assigned it to the martyr. I 
must not wonder, therefore, that you wish to make me, a small man and of no account, appear as an 
admirer of Origen, when you bring the same calumny against the martyr. You change a few statements 
about the Son of God and the holy Spirit, which you knew would offend the Romans, and let the rest go 
unchanged from beginning to end; you did, in fact, in the case of this Apology of Pamphilus as you call it, 
just what you did in the translation of Origen’s Peri ‘Archon. If that book is Pamphilus’s, which of the six 
books is Eusebius’s first? In the very volume which you pretend to be Pamphilus’s, mention is made of the 
later books. Also, in the second and following books, Eusebius says that he had said such and such things 
in the first book and excuses himself for repeating them. If the whole work is Pamphilus’s, why do you not 
translate the remaining books? If it is the work of the other, why do you change the name? You cannot 
answer; but the facts make answer of themselves: You thought that men would believe the martyr, though 
they would have turned in abhorrence from the chief of the Arians. 


9. Am I to say plainly what your intention was, my most simple-minded friend? Do you think that we can 
believe that you unwittingly gave the name of the martyr to the book of a man who was a heretic, and thus 
made the ignorant, through their trust in Christ’s witness, become the defenders of Origen? Considering 
the erudition for which you are renowned, for which you are praised throughout the West as an illustrious 
litterateur, so that the men of your party all speak of you as their Coryphaeus, I will not suppose that you 
are ignorant of Eusebius’ Catalogue, which states the fact that the martyr Pamphilus never wrote a single 
book. Eusebius himself, the lover and companion of Pamphilus, and the herald of his praises, wrote three 
books in elegant language containing the life of Pamphilus. In these he extols other traits of his character 
with extraordinary encomiums, and praises to the sky his humility; but on his literary interests he writes 
as follows in the third book: “What lover of books was there who did not find a friend in Pamphilus? If he 
knew of any of them being in want of the necessaries of life, he helped them to the full extent of his power. 
He would not only lend them copies of the Holy Scriptures to read, but would give them most readily, and 
that not only to men, but to women also if he saw that they were given to reading. He therefore kept a 
store of manuscripts, so that he might be able to give them to those who wished for them whenever 
occasion demanded. He himself however, wrote nothing whatever of his own, except private letters which 
he sent to his friends, so humble was his estimate of himself. But the treatises of the old writers he 
studied with the greatest diligence, and was constantly occupied in meditation upon them.” 


10. The champion of Origen, you see, the encomiast of Pamphilus, declares that Pamphilus wrote nothing 
whatever, that he composed no single treatise of his own. And you cannot take refuge in the hypothesis 
that Pamphilus wrote this book after Eusebius’s publication, since Eusebius wrote after Pamphilus had 
attained the crown of martyrdom. What then can you now do? The consciences of a great many persons 
have been wounded by the book which you have published under the name of the martyr; they give no 
heed to the authority of the bishops who condemn Origen, since they think that a martyr has praised him. 
Of what use are the letters of the bishop Theophilus or of the pope Anastasius, who follow out the heretic 
in every part of the world, when your book passing under the name of Pamphilus is there to oppose their 
letters, and the testimony of the martyr can be set against the authority of the Bishops? I think you had 
better do with this mistitled volume what you did with the books Peri ‘Archon. Take my advice as a friend, 
and do not be distrustful of the power of your art; say either that you never wrote it, or else that it has 
been depraved by the presbyter Eusebius. It will be impossible to prove against you that the book was 
translated by you. Your handwriting is not forthcoming to shew it; your eloquence is not so great as that 
no one can imitate your style. Or, in the last resort, if the matter comes to the proof, and your effrontery is 
overborne by the multitude of testimonies, sing a palinode after the manner of Stesichnus. It is better that 
you should repent of what you have done than that a martyr should remain under calumny, and those who 
have been deceived under error. And you need not feel ashamed of changing your opinion; you are not of 
such fame or authority as to feel disgraced by the confession of an error. Take me for your example, whom 
you love so much, and without whom you can neither live nor die, and say what I said when you had 
praised me and I defended myself. 


11. Eusebius the Bishop of Caesarea, of whom I have made mention above, in the sixth book of his 
Apology for Origen makes the same complaint against Methodius the bishop and martyr, which you make 
against me in your praises of me. He says: How could Methodius dare to write now against Origen, after 
having said this thing and that of his doctrines? This is not the place in which to speak of the martyr; one 
cannot discuss every thing in all places alike. Let it suffice for the present to mention that one who was an 
Arian complains of the same things in a most eminent and eloquent man, and a martyr, which you first 
make a subject of praise as a friend and afterwards, when offended turn into an accusation. I have given 
you an opportunity of constructing a calumny against me if you choose, in the present passage. “How is 
it,” you may ask, “that I now depreciate Eusebius, after having in other places praised him?” The name 
Eusebius indeed is different from Origen; but the ground of complaint is in both cases identical. I praised 
Eusebius for his Ecclesiastical History, for his Chronicle, for his description of the holy land; and these 
works of his I gave to the men of the same language as myself by translating them into Latin. Am I to be 


called an Arian because Eusebius, the author of those books, is an Arian? If you should dare to call me a 
heretic, call to mind your Preface to the Peri ‘Archon, in which you bear me witness that I am of the same 
faith with yourself: and I at the same time entreat you to hear patiently the expostulation of one who was 
formerly your friend. You enter into a warm dispute with others, and bandy mutual reproaches with men 
of your own order; whether you are right or wrong in this is for you to say. But as against a brother even a 
true accusation is repugnant to me. I do not say this to blame others; I only say that I would not myself do 
it. We are separated from one another by a vast interval of space. What sin had I committed against you? 
What is my offence? Is it that I answered that I was not an Origenist? Are you to be held to be accused 
because I defend myself? If you say you are not an Origenist and have never been one, I believe your 
solemn affirmation of this: if you once were one, I accept your repentance. Why do you complain if I am 
what you say that you are? Or is my offence this that I dared to translate the Peri ‘Archon after you had 
done it, and that my translation is supposed to detract from your work? But what was I to do? Your 
laudation of me, or accusation against me, was sent to me. Your praise’ was so strong and so long that, if I 
had acquiesced in it, every one would have thought me a heretic. Look at what is said in the end of the 
letter which I received from Rome: “Clear yourself from the suspicions which men have imbibed against 
you, and convict your accuser of speaking falsely; for if you leave him unnoticed, you will be held to assent 
to his charges.” When I was pressed by such conditions, I determined to translate these books, and I ask 
your attention to the answer which I made. It was this: “This is the position which my friends have made 
for me, (observe that I did not say my friend,’ for fear of seeming to aim at you); if I keep silence I am to 
be accounted guilty: if I answer, Iam accounted an enemy. Both these conditions are hard; but of the two I 
will choose the easier: for a quarrel can be healed, but blasphemy admits of no forgiveness.” You observe 
that I felt this as a burden laid upon me; that I was unwilling and recalcitrating; that I could only quiet my 
presentiment of the quarrel which would ensue from this undertaking by the plea of necessity. If you had 
translated the books Peri ‘Archon without alluding to me, you would have a right to complain that I had 
afterwards translated them to your prejudice. But now you have no right to complain, since my work was 
only an answer to the attack you had made on me under the guise of praise; for what you call praise all 
understand as accusation. Let it be understood between us that you accused me, and then you will not be 
indignant at my having replied. But now suppose that you wrote with a good intention, that you were not 
merely innocent but a most faithful friend, out of whose mouth no untruth ever proceeded, and that it was 
quite unconsciously that you wounded me. What is that to me who felt the wound? Am I not to take 
remedies for my wound because you inflicted it without evil intention? I am stricken down and stricken 
through, with a wound in the breast which will not be appeased; my limbs which were white before are 
stained with gore; and you say to me: “Pray leave your wound untouched, for fear that I may be thought to 
have wounded you.” And yet the translation in question is a reproof to Origen rather than to you. You 
altered for the better the passages which you considered to have been put in by the heretics. I brought to 
light what the whole Greek world with one voice attributes to him. Which of our two views is the truer it is 
not for me nor for you to judge; let each of them be touched by the censor’s rod of the reader. The whole 
of that letter in which I make answer for myself is directed against the heretics and against my accusers. 
How does it touch you who profess to be both an orthodox person and my admirer, if I am a little too 
sharp upon heretics, and expose their tricks before the public? You should rejoice in my invectives: 
otherwise, if you are vexed at them, you may be thought to be yourself a heretic. When anything is written 
against some particular vice, but without the mention of any name, if a man grows angry he accuses 
himself. It would have been the part of a wise man, even if he felt hurt, to dissemble his consciousness of 
wrong, and by the serenity of his countenance to dissipate the cloud that lay upon his heart. 


12. Otherwise, if everything which goes against Origen and his followers is supposed to be said by me 
against you, we must suppose that the letters of the popes Theophilus and Epiphanius and the rest of the 
bishops which at their desire I lately translated are meant to attack you and tear you to pieces; we must 
suppose too that the rescripts of the Emperors which order that the Origenists should be banished from 
Alexandria and from Egypt have been written at my dictation. The abhorrence shown by the Pontiff of the 
city of Rome against these men was nothing but a scheme of mine. The outburst of hatred which 
immediately after your translation blazed up through the whole world against Origen who before had 
been read without prejudice was the work of my pen. If I have got all this power, I wonder that you are not 
afraid of me. But I really acted with extreme moderation. In my public letter I took every precaution to 
prevent your supposing that anything in it was directed against you; but I wrote at the same time a short 
letter to you, expostulating with you on the subject of your praises.’ This letter my friends did not think it 
right to send you, because you were not at Rome, and because, as they tell me, you and your companions 
were scattering accusations of things unworthy of the Christian profession about my manner of life. But I 
have subjoined a copy of it to this book, so that you may understand what pain you gave me and with what 
brotherly self-restraint I bore it. 


13. Iam told, further, that you touch with some critical sharpness upon some points of my letter, and, with 
the well-known wrinkles rising on your forehead and your eyebrows knitted, make sport of me with a wit 
worthy of Plautus, for having said that I had a Jew named Barabbas for my teacher. I do not wonder at 
your writing Barabbas for Baranina, the letters of the names being somewhat similar, when you allow 
yourself such a license in changing the names themselves, as to turn Eusebius into Pamphilus, and a 
heretic into a martyr. One must be cautious of such a man as you, and give you a wide berth; otherwise I 
may find my own name turned in a trice, and without my knowing it, from Jerome to Sardanapalus. Listen, 
then, O pillar of wisdom, and type of Catonian severity. I never spoke of him as my master; I merely 


tutelage than even Jove’s, suckled even at the dugs of a dog); nobody can deny that he deserved the end 
which befell him when he perished by a stroke of lightning. In this transaction, however, your most 
excellent Jupiter is once more found in the wrong—impious to his grandson, envious of his artistic skill. 
Pindar, indeed, has not concealed his true desert; according to him, he was punished for his avarice and 
love of gain, influenced by which he would bring the living to their death, rather than the dead to life, by 
the perverted use of his medical art which he put up for sale. It is said that his mother was killed by the 
same stroke, and it was only right that she, who had bestowed so dangerous a beast on the world, should 
escape to heaven by the same ladder. And yet the Athenians will not be at a loss how to sacrifice to gods 
of such a fashion, for they pay divine honours to AEsculapius and his mother amongst their dead 
(worthies). As if, too, they had not ready to hand their own Theseus to worship, so highly deserving a 
god’s distinction! Well, why not? Did he not on a foreign shore abandon the preserver of his life, with the 
same indifference, nay heartlessness, with which he became the cause of his father’s death? 


CHAPTER XV 


THE CONSTELLATIONS AND THE GENII VERY INDIFFERENT GODS. THE ROMAN MONOPOLY OF GODS 
UNSATISFACTORY. OTHER NATIONS REQUIRE DEITIES QUITE AS MUCH 


It would be tedious to take a survey of all those, too, whom you have buried amongst the constellations, 
and audaciously minister to as gods. I suppose your Castors, and Perseus, and Erigona, have just the same 
claims for the honours of the sky as Jupiter’s own big boy had. But why should we wonder? You have 
transferred to heaven even dogs, and scorpions, and crabs. I postpone all remarks concerning those whom 
you worship in your oracles. That this worship exists, is attested by him who pronounces the oracle. Why; 
you will have your gods to be spectators even of sadness, as is Viduus, who makes a widow of the soul, by 
parting it from the body, and whom you have condemned, by not permitting him to be enclosed within 
your city-walls; there is Caeculus also, to deprive the eyes of their perception; and Orbana, to bereave 
seed of its vital power; moreover, there is the goddess of death herself. To pass hastily by all others, you 
account as gods the sites of places or of the city; such are Father Janus (there being, moreover, the 
archer-goddess Jana ), and Septimontius of the seven hills. 


Men sacrifice to the same Genii, whilst they have altars or temples in the same places; but to others 
besides, when they dwell in a strange place, or live in rented houses. I say nothing about Ascensus, who 
gets his name for his climbing propensity, and Clivicola, from her sloping (haunts); I pass silently by the 
deities called Forculus from doors, and Cardea from hinges, and Limentinus the god of thresholds, and 
whatever others are worshipped by your neighbours as tutelar deities of their street doors. There is 
nothing strange in this, since men have their respective gods in their brothels, their kitchens, and even in 
their prison. Heaven, therefore, is crowded with innumerable gods of its own, both these and others 
belonging to the Romans, which have distributed amongst them the functions of one’s whole life, in such a 
way that there is no want of the other gods. Although, it is true, the gods which we have enumerated are 
reckoned as Roman peculiarly, and as not easily recognised abroad; yet how do all those functions and 
circumstances, over which men have willed their gods to preside, come about, in every part of the human 
race, and in every nation, where their guarantees are not only without an official recognition, but even 
any recognition at all? 


CHAPTER XVI 


INVENTORS OF USEFUL ARTS UNWORTHY OF DEIFICATION. THEY WOULD BE THE FIRST TO ACKNOWLEDGE A 
CREATOR. THE ARTS CHANGEABLE FROM TIME TO TIME, AND SOME BECOME OBSOLETE 


Well, but certain men have discovered fruits and sundry necessaries of life, (and hence are worthy of 
deification). Now let me ask, when you call these persons “discoverers,” do you not confess that what they 
discovered was already in existence? Why then do you not prefer to honour the Author, from whom the 
gifts really come, instead of converting the Author into mere discoverers? Previously he who made the 
discover, the inventor himself no doubt expressed his gratitude to the Author; no doubt, too, he felt that 
He was God, to whom really belonged the religious service, as the Creator (of the gift), by whom also both 
he who discovered and that which was discovered were alike created. The green fig of Africa nobody at 
Rome had heard of when Cato introduced it to the Senate, in order that he might show how near was that 
province of the enemy whose subjugation he was constantly urging. The cherry was first made common in 
Italy by Cn. Pompey, who imported it from Pontus. I might possibly have thought the earliest introducers 
of apples amongst the Romans deserving of the public honour of deification. This, however, would be as 
foolish a ground for making gods as even the invention of the useful arts. And yet if the skilful men of our 
own time be compared with these, how much more suitable would deification be to the later generation 
than to the former! For, tell me, have not all the extant inventions superseded antiquity, whilst daily 
experience goes on adding to the new stock? Those, therefore, whom you regard as divine because of 
their arts, you are really injuring by your very arts, and challenging (their divinity) by means of rival 
attainments, which cannot be surpassed. 


wished to illustrate my method of studying the Holy Scriptures by saying that I had read Origen just in the 
same way as I had taken lessons from this Jew. Did I do you an injury because I attended the lectures of 
Apollinarius and Didymus rather than yours? Was there anything to prevent my naming in my letter that 
most eloquent man Gregory? Which of all the Latins is his equal? I may well glory and exult in him. But I 
only mentioned those who were subject to censure, so as to show that I only read Origen as I had listened 
to them, that is, not on account of his soundness in the faith but on account of the excellence of his 
learning. Origen himself, and Clement and Eusebius, and many others, when they are discussing 
scriptural points, and wish to have Jewish authority for what they say, write: “A Hebrew stated this to me,” 
or “I heard from a Hebrew,” or, “That is the opinion of the Hebrews.” Origen certainly speaks of the 
Patriarch Huillus who was his contemporary, and in the conclusion of his thirtieth Tome on Isaiah (that in 
the end of which he explains the words “Woe to Ariel which David took by storm”) uses his exposition of 
the words, and confesses that he had adopted through his teaching a truer opinion than that which he had 
previously held. He also takes as written by Moses not only the eighty-ninth Psalm which is entitled “A 
prayer of Moses the Man of God,” but also the eleven following Psalms which have no title according to 
Huillus’s opinion; and he makes no scruple of inserting in his commentaries on the Hebrew Scriptures the 
views of the Hebrew teachers. 


14. It is said that on a recent occasion where the letters of Theophilus exposing the errors of Origen were 
read, our friend stopped his ears, and along with all present pronounced a distinct condemnation upon the 
author of so much evil; and that he said that up to that moment he had never known that Origen had 
written anything so wrong. I say nothing against this: I do not make the observation which perhaps 
another might make, that it was impossible for him to be ignorant of that which he had himself translated, 
and an apology for which by a heretic he had published under the name of a martyr, whose defence also 
he had undertaken in his own book; as to which I shall have some adverse remarks to make later on if I 
have time to write them. I only make one observation which does not admit of contradiction. If it is 
possible that he should have misunderstood what he translated, why is it not possible that I should have 
been ignorant of the book Peri ‘Archon which I had not before read, and that I should have only read those 
Homilies which I translated, and in which he himself testifies that there is nothing wrong? But if, contrary 
to his expressed opinion, he now finds fault with me for those things for which he before had given me 
praise, he will be in a strait between two; either he praised me, believing me to be a heretic but 
confessing that he shared my opinion; or else, if he praised me before as orthodox, his present 
accusations come to nothing, and are due to sheer malice. But perhaps it was only as my friend that he 
formerly was silent about my errors, and now that he is angry with me brings to light what he had 
concealed. 


15. This abandonment of friendship gives no claim to my confidence; and open enmity brings with it the 
suspicion of falsehood. Still I will be bold enough to go to meet him, and to ask what heretical doctrine I 
have expressed, so that I may either, like him, express my regret and swear that I never knew the bad 
doctrines of Origen, and that his infidelity has now for the first time been made known to me by the Pope 
Theophilus; or that I may at least prove that my opinions were sound and that he, as his habit is, had not 
understood them. It is impossible that in my Commentaries on the Ephesians which I hear he makes the 
ground of his accusation, I should have spoken both rightly and wrongly; that from the same fountain 
should have proceeded both sweet water and bitter; and that whereas throughout the work I condemned 
those who believe that souls have been created out of angels, I should suddenly have forgotten myself and 
have defended the opinion which I condemned before. He can hardly raise an objection to me on the score 
of folly, since he has proclaimed me in his works as a man of the highest culture and eloquence; otherwise 
such silly verbosity as he imputes is the part, one would think, of a pettifogger and a babbler rather than 
of an eloquent man. What is the point of his written accusations I do not know, for it is only report of 
them, not the writings, which has reached me; and, as the Apostle tells us it is a foolish thing to beat the 
air. However, I must answer in the uncertainty till the certainty reaches me: and I will begin by teaching 
my rival in my old age a lesson which I learned in youth, that there are many forms of speech, and that, 
according to the subject matter not only the sentences but the words also of writings vary. 


16. For instance, Chrysippus and Antipater occupy themselves with thorny questions: Demosthenes and 
AEschines speak with the voice of thunder against each other; Lysias and Isocrates have an easy and 
pleasing style. There is a wonderful difference in these writers, though each of them is perfect in his own 
line. Again: read the book of Tully To Herennius; read his Rhetoricians; or, since he tells us that these 
books fell from his hands in a merely inchoate and unfinished condition, look through his three books On 
the orator, in which he introduces a discussion between Crassus and Antony, the most eloquent orators of 
that day; and a fourth book called The Orator which he wrote to Brutus when already an old man; and you 
will realize that History, Oratory, Dialogue, Epistolary writing, and Commentaries, have, each of them, 
their special style. We have to do now with Commentaries. In those which I wrote upon the Ephesians I 
only followed Origen and Didymus and Apollinarius, (whose doctrines are very different one from another) 
so far as was consistent with the sincerity of my faith: for what is the function of a Commentary? It is to 
interpret another man’s words, to put into plain language what he has expressed obscurely. Consequently, 
it enumerates the opinions of many persons, and says, Some interpret the passage in this sense, some in 
that; the one try to support their opinion and understanding of it by such and such evidence or reasons: so 
that the wise reader, after reading these different explanations, and having many brought before his mind 
for acceptance or rejection, may judge which is the truest, and, like a good banker, may reject the money 


of spurious mintage. Is the commentator to be held responsible for all these different interpretations, and 
all these mutually contradicting opinions because he puts down the expositions given by many in the 
single work on which he is commenting? I suppose that when you were a boy you read the commentaries 
of Asper upon Virgil and Sallust, those of Vulcatius upon Cicero’s Orations, of Victorinus upon his 
Dialogues and upon the Comedies of Terence, and also those of my master Donatus on Virgil, and of 
others on other writers such as Plautus, Lucretius, Flaccus, Persius and Lucan. Will you find fault with 
those who have commented on these writers because they have not held to a single explanation, but 
enumerate their own views and those of others on the same passage? 


17. I say nothing of the Greeks, since you boast of your knowledge of them, even to the extent of saying 
that, in attaching yourself to foreign literature, you have forgotten your own language. I am afraid that, 
according to the old proverbs, I might be like the pig teaching Minerva, and the man carrying fagots into 
the wood. I only wonder that, being as you are the Aristarchus of our time, you should have shewn 
ignorance of these matters which every boy knows. It is, no doubt, from your mind being fixed on the 
meaning of what you write, but partly also from your being so sharp-sighted for the manufacture of 
calumnies against me, that you despise the precepts of Grammarians and orators, that you make no 
attempt to set straight words which have got transposed when the sentence has become complicated, or 
to avoid some harsh collocation of consonants, or to escape from a style full of gaps. It would be ridiculous 
to point to one or two wounds when the whole body is enfeebled and broken. I will not select portions for 
criticism; it is for him to select any portion which is free from faults. He must have been ignorant even of 
the Socratic saying: “Know thyself.” 


To steer the ship the untaught landsman fears; 
Th’ untrain’d attendant dares not give the sick 
The drastic southernwood. The healing drug 
The leech alone prescribes. Th’ artificer 

Alone the tools can wield. But poetry 

Train’d or untrain’d we all at random write. 


Possibly he will swear that he has never learned to read and write; I can easily believe that without an 
oath. Or perhaps he will take refuge in what the Apostle says of himself: “Though I be rude in speech, yet 
not in knowledge.” But his reason for saying this is plain. He had been trained in Hebrew learning and 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, whom, though he had attained apostolic rank, he was not ashamed to 
call his master; and he thought Greek eloquence of no account, or at all events, in his humility, he would 
not parade his knowledge of it. So that his preaching should stand not in the persuasive wisdom of words 
but in the power of the things signified.’ He despised other men’s riches since he was rich in his own. Still 
it was not to an illiterate man who stumbled in every sentence that Festus cried, as he stood before his 
judgment seat: 


“Paul thou art beside thyself; much learning doth make thee mad.” You who can hardly do more than 
mutter in Latin, and who rather creep like a tortoise than walk, ought either to write in Greek, so that 
among those who are ignorant of Greek you may pass for one who knows a foreign tongue; or else, if you 
attempt to write Latin, you should first have a grammar-master, and flinch from the ferule, and begin 
again as an old scholar among children to learn the art of speaking. Even if a man is bursting with the 
wealth of Croesus and Darius, letters will not follow the money-bag. They are the companions of toil and 
of labour, the associates of the fasting not of the full-fed, of self-mastery not of self-indulgence. It is told of 
Demosthenes that he consumed more oil than wine, and that no workman ever shortened his nights as he 
did. He for the sake of enunciating the single letter Rho was willing to take a dog as his teacher; and yet 
you make it a crime in me that I took a man to teach me the Hebrew letters. This is the sort of wisdom 
which makes men remain unlearned: they do not choose to learn what they do not know. They forget the 
words of Horace: 


Why through false shame do I choose ignorance, 
Rather than seek to learn? 


That Book of Wisdom also which is read to us as the work of Solomon says: “Into a malicious soul wisdom 
shall not enter, nor dwell in the body that is subject to sin. For the Holy Spirit of discipline will flee deceit 
and remove from thoughts which are without understanding.” The case is different with those who only 
wish to be read by the vulgar, and do not care how they may offend the ears of the learned; and they 
despise the utterance of the poet which brands the forwardness of noisy ignorance. 


"Twas you, I think, whose ignorance in the streets 


Murder’d the wretched strain with creaking reed. 


If you want such things, there are plenty of curly-pated fellows in every school who will sing you snatches 
of doggrel from Miletus; or you may go to the exhibition of the Bessi and see people shaking with laughter 
at the Pig’s Testament, or at any jesters’ entertainment where silly things of this kind are run after. There 
is not a day but you may see the dressed-up clown in the streets whacking the buttocks of some 
blockhead, or half-pulling out people’s teeth with the scorpion which he twists round for them to bite. We 
need not wonder if the books of know-nothings find plenty of readers. 


18. Our friends take it amiss that I have spoken of the Origenists as confederated together by orgies of 
false oaths. I named the book in which I had found it written, that is, the sixth book of Origen’s 
Miscellanies, in which he tries to adapt our Christian doctrine to the opinions of Plato. The words of Plato 
in the third book of the Republic are as follows: “Truth, said Socrates, is to be specially cultivated. If, 
however, as I was saying just now, falsehood is disgraceful and useless to God, to men it is sometimes 
useful, if only it is used as a stimulant or a medicine; for no one can doubt that some such latitude of 
statement must be allowed to physicians, though it must be taken out of the hands of those who are 
unskilled. That is quite true, it was replied; and if one admits that any person may do this, it must be the 
duty of the rulers of states at times to tell lies, either to baffle the enemy or to benefit their country and 
the citizens. On the other hand to those who do not know how to make a good use of falsehood, the 
practice should be altogether prohibited.” Now take the words of Origen: “When we consider the precept 
Speak truth every man with his neighbour,’ we need not ask, Who is my neighbour? but we should weigh 
well the cautious remarks of the philosopher. He says, that to God falsehood is shameful and useless, but 
to men it is occasionally useful. We must not suppose that God ever lies, even in the way of economy; only, 
if the good of the hearer requires it, he speaks in ambiguous language, and reveals what he wills in 
enigmas, taking care at once that the dignity of truth should be preserved and yet that what would be 
hurtful if produced nakedly before the crowd should be enveloped in a veil and thus disclosed. But a man 
on whom necessity imposes the responsibility of lying is bound to use very great care, and to use 
falsehood as he would a stimulant or a medicine, and strictly to preserve its measure, and not go beyond 
the bounds observed by Judith in her dealings with Holofernes, whom she overcame by the wisdom with 
which she dissembled her words. He should act like Esther who changed the purpose of Artaxerxes by 
having so long concealed the truth as to her race; and still more the patriarch Jacob who, as we read, 
obtained the blessing of his father by artifice and falsehood. From all this it is evident that if we speak 
falsely with any other object than that of obtaining by it some great good, we shall be judged as the 
enemies of him who said, I am the truth.” This Origen wrote, and none of us can deny it. And he wrote it 
in the book which he addressed to the perfect,’ his own disciples. His teaching is that the master may lie, 
but the disciple must not. The inference from this is that the man who is a good liar, and without 
hesitation sets before his brethren any fabrication which rises into his mouth, shows himself to be an 
excellent teacher. 


19. I am told that he also carps at me for the translation I have given of a phrase in the Second Psalm. In 
the Latin it stands: “Learn discipline,” in the Hebrew it is written Nescu Bar; and I have given it in my 
commentary, Adore the Son; and then, when I translated the whole Psalter into the Latin language, as if I 
had forgotten my previous explanation, I put “Worship purely.” No one can deny, of course, that these 
interpretations are contrary to each other; and we must pardon him for being ignorant of the Hebrew 
writing when he is so often at a loss even in Latin. Nescu, translated literally, is Kiss. I wished not to give 
a distasteful rendering, and preferring to follow the sense, gave the word Worship; for those who worship 
are apt to kiss their hands and to bare their heads, as is to be seen in the case of Job who declares that he 
has never done either of these things, and says “If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walking in 
brightness, and my heart rejoiced in secret and I kissed my hand with my mouth, which is a very great 
iniquity, and a lie to the most high God.” The Hebrews, according to the peculiarity of their language use 
this word Kiss for adoration; and therefore I translated according to the use of those whose language I 
was dealing with. The word Bar, however in Hebrew has several meanings. It means Son, as in the words 
Barjona (son of a dove) Bartholomew (son of Tholomaeus), Bartimaeus, Barjesus, Barabbas. It also means 
Wheat, and A sheaf of corn, and Elect and Pure. What sin have I committed, then, when a word is thus 
uncertain in its meaning, if I have rendered it differently in different places? and if, after taking the sense 
“Worship the Son” in my Commentary, where there is more freedom of discussion, I said “Worship purely” 
or “electively” in my version of the Bible itself, so that I should not be thought to translate capriciously or 
give grounds for cavil on the part of the Jews. This last rendering, moreover, is that of Aquila and 
Symmachus: and I cannot see that the faith of the church is injured by the reader being shewn in how 
many different ways a verse is translated by the Jews. 


20. Your Origen allows himself to treat of the transmigration of souls, to introduce the belief in an infinite 
number of worlds, to clothe rational creatures in one body after another, to say that Christ has often 
suffered, and will often suffer again, it being always profitable to undertake what has once been 
profitable. You also yourself assume such an authority as to turn a heretic into a martyr, and to invent a 
heretical falsification of the books of Origen. Why may not I then discuss about words, and in doing the 
work of a commentator teach the Latins what I learn from the Hebrews? If it were not a long process and 
one which savours of boasting, I should like even now to shew you how much profit there is in waiting at 
the doors of great teachers, and in learning an art from a real artificer. If I could do this, you would see 
what a tangled forest of ambiguous names and words is presented by the Hebrew. It is this which gives 
such a field for various renderings: for, the sense being uncertain, each man takes the translation which 


seems to him the most consistent. Why should I take you to any outlandish writers? Go over Aristotle once 
more and Alexander the commentator on Aristotle; you will recognize from reading these what a plentiful 
crop of uncertainties exists; and you may then cease to find fault with your friend in reference to things 
which you have never had brought to your mind even in your dreams. 


21. My brother Paulinian tells me that our friend has impugned certain things in my commentary on the 
Ephesians: some of these criticisms he committed to memory, and has indicated the actual passages 
impugned. I must not therefore refuse to meet his statements, and I beg the reader, if I am somewhat 
prolix in the statement and the refutation of his charges, to allow for the necessary conditions of the 
discussion. I am not accusing another but endeavouring to defend myself and to refute the false 
accusation of heresy which is thrown in my teeth. On the Epistle to the Ephesians Origen wrote three 
books. Didymus and Apollinarius also composed works of their own. These I partly translated, partly 
adapted; my method is described in the following passage of my prologue: “This also I wish to state in my 
Preface. Origen, you must know, wrote three books upon this Epistle, and I have partly followed him. 
Apollinarius also and Didymus published certain commentaries on it, from which I have culled some 
things, though but few; and, as seemed to me right, I put in or took out others; but I have done this in 
such a way that the careful reader may from the very first see how far the work is due to me, how far to 
others.” Whatever fault there is detected in the exposition given of this Epistle, if 1 am unable to shew that 
it exists in the Greek books from which I have stated it to have been translated into Latin, I will 
acknowledge that the fault is mine and not another’s. However, that I should not be thought to be raising 
quibbles, and by this artifice of self-excuse to be escaping from boldly meeting him, I will set out the 
actual passages which are adduced as evidences of my fault. 


22. To begin. In the first book I take the words of Paul: “As he hath chosen us before the foundation of the 
world, that we might be holy and unspotted before him.” This I have interpreted as referring not, 
according to Origen’s opinion, to an election of those who had existed in a previous state, but to the 
foreknowledge of God; and I close the discussion with these words: 


“His assertion that we have been chosen before the foundation of the world that we should be holy and 
without blemish before him, that is, before God, belongs to the foreknowledge of God, to whom all things 
which are to be are already made, and are known before they come into being. Thus Paul was 
predestinated in the womb of his mother: and Jeremiah before his birth is sanctified, chosen, confirmed, 
and, as a type of Christ, sent as a prophet to the Gentiles.” 


There is no crime surely in this exposition of the passage. Origen explained it in a heterodox sense, but I 
followed that of the church. And, since it is the duty of a commentator to record the opinions expressed by 
many others, and I had promised in the Preface that I would do this, I set down Origen’s interpretation, 
though without mentioning his name which excites ill will. 


“Another,” I said, “who wishes to vindicate the justice of God, and to shew that he does not choose men 
according to a prejudgment and foreknowledge of his own but according to the deserts of the elect, thinks 
that before the visible creation of sky, earth, sea and all that is in them, there existed the invisible 
creation, part of which consisted of souls, which, for certain causes known to God alone, were cast down 
into this valley of tears, this scene of our affliction and our pilgrimage; and that it is to this that we may 
apply the Psalmist’s prayer, he being in this low condition and longing to return to his former dwelling 
place: “Woe is me that my sojourn is prolonged; I have inhabited the habitations of Kedar, my soul hath 
had a long pilgrimage.” And also the words of the Apostle: “O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?” and “It is better to return and to be with Christ;” and “Before I was 
brought low, I sinned.” He adds much more of the same kind.” 


Now observe that I said “Another who wishes to vindicate,” I did not say “who succeeds in vindicating.” 
But if you find a stumbling block in the fact that I condensed a very long discussion of Origen’s into a brief 
statement so as to give the reader a glimpse of his meaning; if you declare me to be a secret adherent of 
his because I have not left out anything which he has said, I would ask you whether it was not necessary 
for me to do this, so as to avoid your cavils. Would you not otherwise have declared that I had kept silence 
on matters on which he had spoken boldly, and that in the Greek text his assertions were much stronger 
than I represented? I therefore put down all that I found in the Greek text, though in a shorter form, so 
that his disciples should have nothing which they could force upon the ears of the Latins as a new thing; 
for it is easier for us to make light of things which we know well than of things which take us unprepared. 
But after I had shewn Origen’s interpretations of the passage, I concluded this section with words to 
which I beg your attention: 


“The Apostle does not say He chose us before the foundation of the world because we were then holy and 
without blemish;’ but He chose us that we might be holy and without blemish,’ that is, that we who before 
were not holy and without blemish might afterwards become such. This expression will apply even to 
sinners who turn to better things; and thus the words remain true, In thy sight shall no man living be 
justified,’ that is, no one in his whole life, in the whole of the time that he has existed in the world. If the 
passage be thus understood, it makes against the opinion that before the foundation of the world certain 
souls were elected because of their holiness, and that they had none of the corruption of sinners. It is 
evident that Paul and those like him were not elected because they were holy and without blemish, but 


they were elected and predestinated so that in their after life, by means of their works and their virtues, 
they should become holy and without blemish.” 


Does any one dare, then, after this statement of my opinion, to accuse me of assent to the heresy of 
Origen? It is now almost eighteen years since I composed those books, at a time when the name of Origen 
was highly esteemed in the world, and when as yet his work the Peri ‘Archon had not reached the ears of 
the Latins: and yet I distinctly stated my belief and pointed out what I did not agree with. Hence, even if 
my opponent could have pointed out anything heretical in other places, I should be held guilty only of the 
fault of carelessness, not of the perverse doctrines which both in this place and in my other works I have 
condemned. 


23. I will deal shortly with the second passage which my brother tells me has been marked for blame, 
because the complaint is exceedingly frivolous, and bears on its face its calumnious character. The 
passage is that in which Paul declares that God “made him to sit at his right hand in the heavenly places, 
far above all rule and authority and power and dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this 
world but also in that which is to come.” After stating various expositions which have been given, I came 
to the offices of the ministers of God, and spoke of the principalities and powers, the virtues and 
dominions: and I add: 


“They must assuredly have others who are subject to them, who are under their power and serve them, 
and are fortified by their authority: and this distribution of offices will exist not only in the present world 
but in the world to come, so that each individual will rise or fall from one step of advancement and honour 
to another, some ascending and some descending, and will come successively under each of these powers, 
virtues, principalities, and dominions.” 


I then went on to describe the various divine offices and ministries after the similitude of the palace of an 
earthly king, which I fully described; and I added: 


“Can we suppose that God the Lord of lords and King of kings, is content with a single order of servants? 
We speak of an archangel because there are other angels of whom he is chief: and so there would be 
nothing said of Principalities, Powers and Dominions unless it were implied that there were others of 
inferior rank.” 


But, if he thinks that I became a follower of Origen because I mentioned in my exposition these 
advancements and honours, these ascents and descents, increasings and diminishings; I must point out 
that to say, as Origen does, that Angels and Cherubim and Seraphim are turned into demons and men, is a 
very different thing from saying that the Angels themselves have various offices allotted to them,—a 
doctrine which is not repugnant to that of the church. Just as among men there are various degrees of 
dignity distinguished by the different kinds of work, as the bishop, the presbyter and the other 
Ecclesiastical grades have each their own order, while yet all are men; so we may believe that, while they 
all retain the dignity of Angels, there are various degrees of eminence among them, without imagining 
that angels are changed into men, and that men are new-made into angels. 


24. A third passage with which he finds fault is that in which I gave a threefold interpretation of the 
Apostle’s words: “That in the ages to come he might shew the exceeding riches of his grace in kindness 
towards us in Christ Jesus.” The first was my own opinion, the second the opposite opinion held by Origen, 
the third the simple explanation given by Apollinarius. As to the fact that I did not give their names, I must 
ask for pardon on the ground that it was done through modesty. I did not wish to disparage men whom I 
was partly following. and whose opinions I was translating into the Latin tongue. But, I said, the diligent 
reader will at once search into these things and form his own opinion. And I repeated at the end: Another 
turns to a different sense the words That in the ages to come he might shew the exceeding riches of his 
grace.’ “Ah,” you will say, “I see that in the character of the diligent reader you have unfolded the opinions 
of Origen.” I confess that I was wrong. I ought to have said not The diligent but The blasphemous reader. 
If I had anticipated that you would adopt measures of this kind I might have done this, and so have 
avoided your calumnious speeches. It is, I suppose, a great crime to have called Origen a diligent reader, 
especially when I had translated seventy books of his and had praised him up to the sky,—for doing which 
I had to defend myself in a short treatise two years ago in answer to your trumpeting of my praises. In 
those praises’ which you gave me you laid it to my charge that I had spoken of Origen as a teacher of the 
churches, and now that you speak in the character of an enemy you think that I shall be afraid because 
you accuse me of calling him a diligent reader. Why, even shopkeepers who are particularly frugal, and 
slaves who are not wasteful, and the care-takers who made our childhood a burden to us and even thieves 
when they are particularly clever, we speak of as diligent; and so the conduct of the unjust steward in the 
Gospel is spoken of as wise. Moreover “The children of this world are wiser than the children of light,” 
and “The serpent was wiser than all the beasts which the Lord had made on the earth.” 


25. The fourth ground of his censure is in the beginning of my Second Book, in which I expounded the 
statement which St. Paul makes “For this cause I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles.” The 
passage in itself is perfectly plain; and I give, therefore, only that part of the comment on it which lends 
itself to malevolent remark: 


“The words which describe Paul as the prisoner of Jesus Christ for the Gentiles may be understood of his 
martyrdom, since it was when he was thrown into chains at Rome that he wrote this Epistle, at the same 
time with those to Philemon and the Colossians and the Philippians, as we have formerly shewn. Certainly 
we might adopt another sense, namely, that, since we find this body in several places called the chain of 
the soul, in which it is held as in a close prison, Paul may speak of himself as confined in the chains of the 
body, and so that he could not return and be with Christ; and that thus he might perfectly fulfil his office 
of preaching to the Gentiles. Some commentators, however, introduce another idea, namely, that Paul, 
having been predestinated and consecrated from his mother’s womb, and before he was born, to be a 
preacher to the Gentiles, afterwards took on the chains of the flesh.” 


Here also, as before, I gave a three fold exposition of the passage: in the first my own view, in the second 
the one supported by Origen, and the third the opinion of Apollinarius going contrary to his doctrine. Read 
over the Greek commentaries. If you do not find the fact to be as I state it, I will confess that I was wrong. 
What is my fault in this passage? The same, I presume, as that to which I made answer before, namely, 
that I did not name those whose views I quoted. But it was needless at each separate statement of the 
Apostle to give the names of the writers whose works I had declared in the Preface that I meant to 
translate. Besides, it is not an absurd way of understanding the passage, to say that the soul is bound in 
the body until Christ returns and, in the glory of the resurrection, changes our corruptible and mortal 
body for incorruption and immortality: for it is in this sense that the Apostle uses the expression, “O 
wretched man that I am; who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” calling it the body of death 
because it is subject to vices and diseases, to disorders and to death; until it rises with Christ in glory, 
and, having been nothing but fragile clay before, becomes baked by the heat of the holy Spirit into a jar of 
solid consistency, thus changing its grade of glory, though not its nature. 


26. The fifth passage selected by him for blame is the most important, that in which I explain the 
statement of the Apostle. “From whom all the body fitly framed and knit together through every juncture 
of ministration, according to the working in due measure of every several part, maketh the increase of the 
body unto the building up of itself in love.” Here I summed up in a short sentence Origen’s exposition 
which is very long and goes over the same ideas in various words, yet so as to leave out none of his 
illustrations or his assertions. And when I had come to the end, I added: 


“And so in the restitution of all things, when Jesus Christ the true physician comes to restore to health the 
whole body of the Church, which now lies scattered and rent, every one will receive his proper place 
according to the measure of his faith and his recognition of the Son of God (the word recognize’ implies 
that he had formerly known him and afterwards had ceased to know him), and shall then begin to be what 
he once had been; yet not in such a way as that, as held by another heresy, all should be placed in one 
rank, and, by a renovating process, all become angels; but that each member, according to its own 
measure and office shall become perfect: for instance, that the apostate angel shall begin to be that which 
he was by his creation, and that man who had been cast out of paradise shall be restored again to the 
cultivation of paradise;” and so on. 


27. | wonder that you with your consummate wisdom have not understood my method of exposition. When 
I say, But not in such a way that, as held by another heresy, all should be placed in one rank, that is, all by 
a reforming process become angels,’ I clearly shew that the things which I put forward for discussion are 
heretical, and that one heresy differs from the other. Which (do you ask?) are the two heresies? The one is 
that which says that all reasonable creatures will by a reforming process become angels; the other, that 
which asserts that in the restitution of the world each thing will become what it was originally created; as 
for instance that devils will again become angels, and that the souls of men will become such as they were 
originally formed; that is, by the reforming process will become not angels but that which God originally 
made them, so that the just and the sinners will be on an equality. Finally, to shew you that it was not my 
own opinion which I was developing but two heresies which I was comparing with one another, both of 
which I had found stated in the Greek, I completed my discussion with this ending: 


“These things, as I have said before, are more obscure in our tongue because they are put in a 
metaphorical form in Greek; and in every metaphor, when a translation is made word for word from one 
language into another, the budding sense of the word is choked as it were with brambles.” 


If you do not find in the Greek the very thought which I have expressed, I give you leave to treat all that I 
say aS my own. 


28. The sixth and last point which I am told that he brings against me (that is if my brother has not left 
anything unreported) is that, in the interpretation of the Apostle’s words, “He that loveth his wife loveth 
himself, for no one ever hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as Christ also the 
church,” after my own simple explanation I propounded the question raised by Origen, speaking his views 
though without mentioning his name, and saying: 


“IT may be met by the objection that the statement of the Apostle is not true when he says that no man 
hates his own flesh, since those who labour under the jaundice or consumption or cancer or abscesses, 
prefer death to life, and hate their own bodies;” and my own opinion follows immediately: “The words, 
therefore, may be more properly taken in a metaphorical sense.” 


When I say metaphorical, I mean to shew that what is said is not actually the case, but that the truth is 
shadowed forth through a mist of allegory. However, I will set out the actual words which are found in 
Origen’s third book: “We may say that the soul loves that flesh which is to see the salvation of God, that it 
nourishes and cherishes it, and trains it by discipline and satisfies it with the bread of heaven, and gives it 
to drink of the blood of Christ: so that it may become well-liking through wholesome food, and may follow 
its husband freely, without being weighed down by any weakness. It is by a beautiful image that the soul is 
said to nourish and cherish the body as Christ nourishes and cherishes the church, since it was he who 
said to Jerusalem: 


“How often would I have gathered thy children together as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings 
and thou wouldst not;” and that thus this corruptible may put on incorruption, and that being poised 
lightly, as upon wings, may rise more easily into the air. Let us men then cherish our wives, and let our 
souls cherish our bodies in a way as that wives may be turned into men and bodies into spirits, and that 
there may be no difference of sex, but that, as among the angels there is neither male nor female, so we, 
who are to be the Angels, may begin to be here what it is promised that we shall be in heaven.” 


29. The simple explanation of my own opinion in reference to the passage I stated before in these words: 


“Taking the simple sense of the words, we have a command, following on the precept of mutual kindness 
between man and wife, that we should nourish and cherish our wives: that is, that we should supply them 
with the food and clothing which are necessary.” 


This is my own understanding of the passage. Consequently, my words imply that all that follows after and 
might be brought up against me must be understood as spoken not as my own view but that of my 
opponents. But it might be thought that my resolution of the difficulty of the passage is too short and 
peremptory, and that it wraps the true sense, according to what has been said above, in the darkness of 
allegory, so as to bring it down from its true meaning to one less true. I will therefore come nearer to the 
matter, and ask what there is in the other interpretation with which you need disagree. It is this I suppose, 
that I said that souls should cherish their bodies as men cherish their wives, so that this corruptible may 
put on incorruption, and that, being lightly poised as upon wings, it may rise more easily into the air. 
When I say that this corruptible must put on incorruption, I do not change the nature of the body, but give 
it a higher rank in the scale of being. And so as regards what follows, that, being lightly poised as upon 
wings, it may more easily rise into the air: He who gets wings, that is, immortality, so that he may fly more 
lightly up to heaven, does not cease to be what he had been. But you may say, I am staggered by what 
follows: 


“Let us men then cherish our wives, and let our souls cherish our bodies, in such a way as that wives may 
be turned into men and bodies into spirits, and that there may be no difference of sex, but that, as among 
the angels there is neither male nor female, so we, who are to be like the angels, may begin to be on earth 
what it is promised that we shall be in heaven.” 


You might justly be staggered, if I had not, after what goes before, said “We may begin to be what it is 
promised that we shall be in heaven.” When I say, “We shall begin to be on earth,” I do not take away the 
difference of sex; I only take away lust, and sexual intercourse, as the Apostle does when he says, “The 
time is short; it remaineth therefore that those who have wives be as though they had none;” and as the 
Lord implied when, in reply to the question of which of the seven brothers the woman would be the wife, 
he answered: “Ye err, not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God; for in the resurrection they shall 
neither marry nor be given in marriage: but they shall be as the angels of God.” And, indeed, when 
chastity is observed between man and woman, it begins to be true that there is neither male nor female; 
but, though living in the body, they are being changed into angels, among whom there is neither male nor 
female. The same is said by the same Apostle in another place: “As many of you as were baptized into 
Christ did put on Christ. There can be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, there 
can be no male and female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 


30. But now, since my pleading has steered its course out of these rough and broken places, and I have 
refuted the charge of heresy which had been urged against me by looking my accuser freely in the face, I 
will pass on to the other articles of charge with which he tries to assail me. The first is that I am a 
scurrilous person, a detractor of every one; that I am always snarling and biting at my predecessors. I ask 
him to name a single person whose reputation I have disparaged, or whom, according to an art practised 
by my opponent, I have galled by pretended praise. But, if I speak against ill-disposed persons, and wound 
with the point of my pen some Luscius Lanuvinus or an Asinius Pollio of the race of the Cornelii, if I repel 
the attacks of a man of boastful and curious spirit, and aim all my shafts at a single butt, why does he 
divide with others the wounds meant for him alone? And why is he so unwise as to shew, by the irritation 
of his answer to my attack, his consciousness that it is he alone whom the cap fits? 


He brings against me the charge of perjury and sacrilege together, because, in a book written for the 
instruction of one of Christ’s virgins, I describe the promise which I once made when I dreamed that I was 
before the tribunal of the Judge, that I would never again pay attention to secular literature, and that 
nevertheless I have sometimes made mention of the learning which I then condemned. I think that I have 
here lighted on the man who, under the name of Sallustianus Calpurnius, and through the letter written to 


me by the orator Magnus, raised a not very great question. My answer on the general subject is contained 
in the short treatise which I then wrote to him. But at the present moment I must make answer as to the 
sacrilege and perjury of my dream. I said that I would thenceforward read no secular books: it was a 
promise for the future, not the abolition of my memory of the past. How, you may ask me, can you retain 
what you have been so long without reading? I must give my answer by recurring to one of these old 
books: 


"Tis much to be inured in tender youth. 


But by this mode of denial I criminate myself; for bringing Virgil as my witness I am accused by my own 
defender. I suppose I must weave a long web of words to prove what each man is conscious of. Which of 
us does not remember his infancy? I shall make you laugh though you are a man of such extreme gravity; 
and you will have at last to do as Crassus did, who, Lucilius tells us, laughed but once in his life, if I 
recount the memories of my childhood: how I ran about among the offices where the slaves worked; how I 
spent the holidays in play; or how I had to be dragged like a captive from my grandmother’s lap to the 
lessons of my enraged Orbilius. You may still more be astonished if I say that, even now that my head is 
gray and bald, I often seem in my dreams to be standing, a curly youth, dressed in my toga, to declaim a 
controversial thesis before the master of rhetoric; and, when I wake, I congratulate myself on escaping 
the peril of making a speech. Believe me, our infancy brings back to us many things most accurately. If 
you had had a literary education, your mind would retain what it was originally imbued with as a wine 
cask retains its scent. The purple dye on the wool cannot be washed out with water. Even asses and other 
brutes know the inns they have stopped at before, however long the journey may have been. Are you 
astonished that I have not forgotten my Latin books when you learnt Greek without a master? I learned 
the seven forms of Syllogisms in the Elements of logic; I learned the meaning of an Axiom, or as it might 
be called in Latin a Determination; I learned how every sentence must have in it a verb and a noun; how 
to heap up the steps of the Sorites, how to detect the clever turns of the Pseudomenos and the frauds of 
the stock sophisms. I can swear that I never read any of these things after I left school. I suppose that, to 
escape from having what I learned made into a crime, I must, according to the fables of the poets, go and 
drink of the river Lethe. I summon you, who accuse me for my scanty knowledge, and who think yourself a 
literateur and a Rabbi, tell me how was it that you dared to write some of the things you have written, and 
to translate Gregory, that most eloquent man, with a splendour of eloquence like his own? Whence have 
you obtained that flow of words, that lucidity of statement, that variety of translations,—you who in youth 
had hardly more than a first taste of rhetoric? I must be very much mistaken if you do not study Cicero in 
secret. I suspect that, being yourself so cultivated a person, you forbid me under penalties the reading of 
Cicero, so that you may be left alone among our church writers to boast of your flow of eloquence. I must 
say, however, that you seem rather to follow the philosophers, for your style is akin to that of the thorny 
sentences of Cleanthes and the contortions of Chrysippus, not from any art, for of that you say you are 
ignorant, but from the sympathy of genius. The Stoics claim Logic as their own, a science which you 
despise as a piece of fatuity; on this side, therefore, you are an Epicurean, and the principle of your 
eloquence is, not style but matter. For, indeed, what does it matter that no one else understands what you 
wish to say, when you write for your own friends alone, not for all? I must confess that I myself do not 
always understand what you write, and think that I am reading Heraclitus; however I do not complain, nor 
lament for my sluggishness; for the trouble of reading what you write is not more than the trouble you 
must have in writing it. 


31. I might well reply as I have done even if it were a question of a promise made with full consciousness. 
But this is a new and shameless thing; he throws in my teeth a mere dream. How am I to answer? I have 
no time for thinking of anything outside my own sphere. I wish that I were not prevented from reading 
even the Holy Scriptures by the throngs that beset this place, and the gathering of Christians from all 
parts of the world. Still, when a man makes a dream into a crime, I can quote to him the words of the 
Prophets, who say that we are not to believe dreams; for even to dream of adultery does not condemn us 
to hell, and to dream of the crown of martyrdom does not raise us to heaven. Often I have seen myself in 
dreams dead and placed in the grave: often I have flown over the earth and been carried as if swimming 
through the air, over mountains and seas. My accuser might, therefore, demand that I should cease to 
live, or that I should have wings on my shoulders, because my mind has often been mocked in sleep by 
vague fancies of this kind. How many people are rich while asleep and wake to find themselves beggars! 
or are drinking water to cool their thirst, and wake up with their throats parched and burning! You exact 
from me the fulfilment of a promise given in a dream. I will meet you with a truer and closer question: 
Have you done all that you promised in your baptism? Have you or I fulfilled all that the profession of a 
monk demands? I beg you, think whether you are not looking at the mote in my eye through the beam in 
your own. I say this against my will; it is by sorrow that my reluctant tongue is forced into words. As to 
you, it is not enough for you to make up charges about my waking deeds, but you must accuse me for my 
dreams. You have such an interest in my actions that you must discuss what I have said or done in my 
sleep. I will not dwell on the way in which, in your zeal to speak against me, you have besmirched your 
own profession, and have done all you can by word and deed for the dishonouring of the whole body of 
Christians. But I give you fair warning, and will repeat it again and again. You are attacking a creature 
who has horns: and, if it were not that I lay to heart the words of the Apostle “The evil speakers shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God,” and “By hating one another you have been consumed one of another,” I 
would make you feel what a vast discord you have stirred up after a slight and pretended reconciliation. 


What advantage is it to you to heap up slanders against me both among friends and strangers? Is it 
because I am not an Origenist, and do not believe that I sinned in heaven, that I am accused as a sinner 
upon earth? And was the result of our renewal of friendship to be, that I was not to speak against heretics 
for fear that my notice of them should be taken for an assault upon you? So long as I did not refuse to be 
belauded by you, you followed me as a master, you called me friend and brother, and acknowledged me as 
a catholic in every respect. But when I asked to be spared your praises, and judged myself unworthy to 
have such a great man for my trumpeter, you immediately ran your pen through what you had written, 
and began to abuse all that you had praised before, and to pour forth from the same mouth both sweet 
and bitter words. I wish you could understand what self-repression I am exerting in not suiting my words 
to the boiling heat of my breast; and how I pray, like the Psalmist: “Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, 
keep the door of my lips. Incline not my heart to the words of malice;” and, as he says elsewhere: “While 
the wicked stood before me I was dumb and was humbled and kept silence even from good words;” and 
again: “I became as a man that heareth not and in whose mouth are no reproofs.” But for me the Lord the 
Avenger will reply, as he says through the Prophet: “Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord”: and 
in another place: “Thou satest and spakest against thy brother, and hast slandered thy mother’s son. 
These things hast thou done, and I kept silence; thou thoughtest indeed by that I should be such an one as 
thyself; but I will reprove thee, and set them before thine eyes;” so that you may see yourself brought in 
guilty of those things which you falsely lay to another’s charge. 


32.1 am told, to take another point, that one of his followers, Chrysogonus, finds fault with me for having 
said that in baptism all sins are put away, and, in the case of the man who was twice married, that he had 
died and risen up a new man in Christ; and further that there were several such persons who were 
Bishops in the churches. I will make him a short answer. He and his friends have in their hands my letter, 
for which they take me to task. Let him give an answer to it, let him overthrow its reasoning by reasoning 
of his own, and prove my writings false by his writings. Why should he knit his brow and draw in and 
wrinkle up his nostrils, and weigh out his hollow words, and simulate among the common crowd a sanctity 
which his conduct belies? Let me proclaim my principles once more in his ears: That the old Adam dies 
completely in the laver of baptism, and a new man rises then with Christ; that the man that is earthly 
perishes and the man from heaven is raised up. I say this not because I myself have a special interest in 
this question, through the mercy of Christ; but that I made answer to my brethren when they asked me for 
my opinion, not intending to prescribe for others what they may think right to believe, nor to overturn 
their resolution by my opinion. For we who lie hid in our cells do not covet the Bishop’s office. We are not 
like some, who, despising all humility, are eager to buy the episcopate with gold; nor do we wish, with the 
minds of rebels, to suppress the Pontiff chosen by God; nor do we, by favouring heretics, show that we are 
heretics ourselves. As for money, we neither have it nor desire to have it. “Having food and clothing, we 
are therewith content;” and meanwhile we constantly chant the words describing the man who shall 
ascend to the hill of the Lord: “He that putteth not out his money to usury, nor taketh reward against the 
innocent; he who doeth these things shall not be moved eternally.” We may add that he who does the 
opposite to these will fall eternally. 


Almost every sentence in this last chapter is an insidious allusion to Rufinus. His “wrinkled-up brow” and 
“turned-up nose,” his weighing out his words, his supposed wealth, are all alluded to in other places and 
especially in the satirical description of him given after his death in Jerome’s letter (cxxv. c. 18) to 
Rusticus. 


BOOK II 


Summary of the Chapters. 


1-3. A criticism on Rufinus’ Apology to Anastasius. His excuses for not coming to Rome are absurd. His 
parents are dead and the journey is easy. No one ever heard before of his being imprisoned or exiled for 
the faith. 


4-8. His confession of faith is unsatisfactory. No one asked him about the Trinity, but about Origen’s 
doctrines of the Resurrection, the origin of souls, and the salvability of Satan. As to the Resurrection and 
to Satan he is ambiguous. As to souls he professes ignorance. 


9. What Latin! The poor souls must be tormented by his barbarisms. 
10. It is not permitted to you to be ignorant of such a matter which all the churches know. 


11. As to translating the Peri ‘Archon, it is not a question, but a charge that you unjustifiably altered the 
book. 


12, 13. Origen asserts Christ to be a creature, and maintains universal restitution. Where has he 
contradicted this? 


14. The question is, as Anastasius says to John of Jerusalem, with what motive you translated the Peri 
‘Archon 


15. You pretend not to be Origen’s defender, but you publish and enlarge the Apology for him and allege 
the heretics’ falsification of his works. 


16. Your defence gains no support from Eusebius or Didymus, who, each for his own reason, defend the 
Peri ‘Archon as it stands. 


17. If we may allege falsification at every turn we make a chaos of all past literature. 


18. The object of Origen’s letter, of which he translates only a part, is not to shew the falsification of his 
writings but to vituperate the Bishops who condemned him. 


19. It is only in reference to a particular point in his dispute with Candidus that Origen alleges this 
falsification. The story of Hilary’s being condemned through his writings having been falsified has no 
foundation. 


20. That which you tell about myself in Damasus’ council is mere after-dinner gossip. 


21-2. The attack on Epiphanius as a plagiarist of Origen is an outrage on the Bishops generally. Origen 
never wrote 6000 books. 


23. I ascertained at the library at Caesarea that the Apology you quote as Pamphilus’ is the work of 
Eusebius. 


24. The letter falsely circulated in Africa as mine, and expressing regret for my translation of the Old Test. 
from the Hebrew bears the mark of your hand. I have always honoured the Seventy Translators. 


25-32. In proof of this, I bring forward the prefaces to my Translation of the Books from Genesis to Isaiah. 


33. As to Daniel, it was necessary to point out that Bel and the Dragon, and similar stories were not found 
in the Hebrew. 


34. A vindication of the importance of the Hebrew Text of Scripture. 
35. Though the LXX has been of great value, we should be grateful for fresh translations from the original. 


1. Thus far I have made answer about my crimes, and indeed in defence of my crimes, which my crafty 
encomiast formerly urged against me, and which his disciples still constantly press. I have done so not as 
well as I ought but as I was able, putting a check upon my complaints, for my object has been not so much 
to accuse others as to defend myself. I will now come to his Apology, by which he strives to justify himself 
to Anastasius, Bishop of the City of Rome, and, in order to defend himself, constructs a mass of calumnies 
against me. His love for me is like that which a man who has been carried away by the tempest and nearly 
drowned in deep water feels for the strong swimmer at whose foot he clutches: he is determined that I 
shall sink or swim with him. 


2. He professes in the first place to be replying to insinuations made at Rome against his orthodoxy, he 
being a man most fully approved in respect both of divine faith and of charity. He says that he would have 


CHAPTER XVII 


CONCLUSION, THE ROMANS OWE NOT THEIR IMPERIAL POWER TO THEIR GODS. THE GREAT GOD ALONE 
DISPENSES KINGDOMS, HE IS THE GOD OF THE CHRISTIANS 


In conclusion, without denying all those whom antiquity willed and posterity has believed to be gods, to be 
the guardians of your religion, there yet remains for our consideration that very large assumption of the 
Roman superstitions which we have to meet in opposition to you, O heathen, viz. that the Romans have 
become the lords and masters of the whole world, because by their religious offices they have merited this 
dominion to such an extent that they are within a very little of excelling even their own gods in power. 
One cannot wonder that Sterculus, and Mutunus, and Larentina, have severally advanced this empire to 
its height! The Roman people has been by its gods alone ordained to such dominion. For I could not 
imagine that any foreign gods would have preferred doing more for a strange nation than for their own 
people, and so by such conduct become the deserters and neglecters, nay, the betrayers of the native land 
wherein they were born and bred, and ennobled and buried. Thus not even Jupiter could suffer his own 
Crete to be subdued by the Roman fasces, forgetting that cave of Ida, and the brazen cymbals of the 
Corybantes, and the most pleasant odour of the goat which nursed him on that dear spot. Would he not 
have made that tomb of his superior to the whole Capitol, so that that land should most widely rule which 
covered the ashes of Jupiter? Would Juno, too, be willing that the Punic city, for the love of which she even 
neglected Samos, should be destroyed, and that, too, by the fires of the sons of AEneas? Although I am 
well aware that 


“Hic illius arma, 

Hic currus fuit, hoc regnum des gentibus esse, 
Si qua fata sinant, jam tunc tenditque fovetque.” 
“Here were her arms, her chariot here, 

Here goddess-like, to fix one day 

The seat of universal sway, 

Might fate be wrung to yield assent, 

E’en then her schemes, her cares were bent.” 


Still the unhappy (queen of gods) had no power against the fates! And yet the Romans did not accord as 
much honour to the fates, although they gave them Carthage, as they did to Larentina. But surely those 
gods of yours have not the power of conferring empire. For when Jupiter reigned in Crete, and Saturn in 
Italy, and Isis in Egypt, it was even as men that they reigned, to whom also were assigned many to assist 
them. Thus he who serves also makes masters, and the bond-slave of Admetus aggrandizes with empire 
the citizens of Rome, although he destroyed his own liberal votary Croesus by deceiving him with 
ambiguous oracles. Being a god, why was he afraid boldly to foretell to him the truth that he must lose his 
kingdom. Surely those who were aggrandized with the power of wielding empire might always have been 
able to keep an eye, as it were, on their own cities. If they were strong enough to confer empire on the 
Romans, why did not Minerva defend Athens from Xerxes? Or why did not Apollo rescue Delphi out of the 
hand of Pyrrhus? They who lost their own cities preserve the city of Rome, since (forsooth) the 
religiousness of Rome has merited the protection! But is it not rather the fact that this excessive devotion 
has been devised since the empire has attained its glory by the increase of its power? No doubt sacred 
rites were introduced by Numa, but then your proceedings were not marred by a religion of idols and 
temples. Piety was simple, and worship humble; altars were artlessly reared, and the vessels (thereof) 
plain, and the incense from them scant, and the god himself nowhere. Men therefore were not religious 
before they achieved greatness, (nor great) because they were religious. But how can the Romans 
possibly seem to have acquired their empire by an excessive religiousness and very profound respect for 
the gods, when that empire was rather increased after the gods had been slighted? Now, if I am not 
mistaken, every kingdom or empire is acquired and enlarged by wars, whilst they and their gods also are 
injured by conquerors. For the same ruin affects both city-walls and temples; similar is the carnage both 
of civilians and of priests; identical the plunder of profane things and of sacred. To the Romans belong as 
many sacrileges as trophies; and then as many triumphs over gods as over nations. Still remaining are 
their captive idols amongst them; and certainly, if they can only see their conquerors, they do not give 
them their love. Since, however, they have no perception, they are injured with impunity; and since they 
are injured with impunity, they are worshipped to no purpose. The nation, therefore, which has grown to 
its powerful height by victory after victory, cannot seem to have developed owing to the merits of its 
religion—whether they have injured the religion by augmenting their power, or augmented their power by 
injuring the religion. All nations have possessed empire, each in its proper time, as the Assyrians, the 
Medes, the Persians, the Egyptians; empire is even now also in the possession of some, and yet they that 
have lost their power used not to behave without attention to religious services and the worship of the 
gods, even after these had become unpropitious to them, until at last almost universal dominion has 


wished to come himself, were it not that he had lately returned, after thirty years’ absence, to his parents, 
and that it would have seemed harsh and inhuman to leave them after having been so long in coming to 
them; and also if he had not become somewhat less robust through his long and toilsome journey, and too 
infirm to begin his labours again. As he had not been able to come himself, he had sent his apology as a 
kind of literary cudgel which the bishop might hold in his hand and drive away the dogs who were raging 
against him. If he is a man approved for his divine faith and charity by all, and especially by the Bishop to 
whom he writes; how is it that at Rome he is assailed and reviled, and that the reports of the attacks upon 
his reputation grow thicker. Further, what sort of humility is this, that a man speaks of himself as 
approved for his divine faith and charity? The Apostles prayed, “Lord increase our faith,” and received for 
answer: “If ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed;” and even to Peter it is said: “O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt?” Why should I speak of charity, which is greater than either faith or hope, 
and which Paul says he hopes for rather than assumes: without which even the blood shed in martyrdom 
and the body given up to the flames has no reward to crown it. Yet both of these our friend claims as his 
own: in such a way, however, that there still remain creatures who bark against him, and who will go on 
barking unless the illustrious Pontiff drives them away with his stick. But how absurd is this plea which he 
puts forward, of having returned to his parents after thirty years. Why, he has got neither father nor 
mother! He left them alive when he was a young man, and, now that he is old, he pines for them when 
they are dead. But perhaps, he means by “parents,” what is meant in the talk of the soldiers and the 
common people, his kinsfolk and relations; well, he says he does not wish to be thought so harsh and 
inhuman as to desert them; and therefore he leaves his home and goes to live at Aquileia. That most 
approved faith of his is in great peril at Rome, and yet he lies on his back, being a bit tired after thirty 
years, and cannot make that very easy journey in a carriage along that Flaminian Way. He puts forward 
his lassitude after his long journey, as if he had done nothing but move about for thirty years, or as if, after 
resting at Aquileia for two years, he was still worn out with the labour of his past travels. 


3. I will touch upon the other points, and set down the actual words of his letter: 


“Although my faith was proved, at the time of the persecution by the heretics, when I was living in the 
holy church of Alexandria, by imprisonments and exiles, to which I was subjected because of the faith.” 


I only wonder that he did not add “The prisoner of Jesus Christ,” or “I was delivered from the jaw of the 
lion,” or “I fought with beasts at Alexandria,” or “I have finished my course, I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” What exiles, what imprisonments are these 
which he describes? I blush for this open falsehood. As if imprisonment and exile would be inflicted 
without judicial sentences! I should like to have a list of these imprisonments and of the various provinces 
to which he tells us that he was forced into exile. Next there appear to have been numerous 
imprisonments and an infinite number of exiles; so that he might at least name one of them all. Let us 
have the acts of his confessorship produced, for hitherto we have been in ignorance of them; and so let us 
have the satisfaction of reciting his deeds with those of the other martyrs of Alexandria, and that he may 
be able to meet the people who bark against him with the words: “From henceforth let no man trouble 
me, for I bear in my body the marks of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


4. He goes on: 


“Still, since there may be some persons, who may wish to prove my faith, or to hear and learn what it is, I 
will declare that I thus think of the Trinity,” 


and so on. At first you said that you entrusted your faith to the Bishop as a stick with which he might 
fortify himself on your behalf against those barking dogs. Now you speak a little less confidently, “There 
may be some persons who wish to prove my faith.” You begin to hesitate when the barkings which reach 
your ears are so numerous. I| will not stop to discuss the forms of diction which you use, for these you look 
down upon and condemn: I will answer according to the meaning alone. You are asked about one thing, 
and you give account for yourself upon another. As to the doctrines of Arius, you contended against them 
at Alexandria a long time ago, by imprisonment and exile, not with words but with blood. But the question 
now relates to the heresy of Origen, and the feeling aroused against you on the subject. I should be sorry 
that you should trouble yourself to cure wounds which are already healed. You confess a Trinity in one 
Godhead. The whole world now confesses this, and I think that even the devils confess that the Son of God 
was born of the Virgin Mary, and took upon him the flesh and the soul belonging to human nature. But I 
must beg you not to think me a contentious man if I examine you a little more strictly. You say that the Son 
of God took the flesh and soul belonging to human nature. Well then, I would ask you not to be vexed with 
me but to answer this question. That soul which Jesus took upon him, did it exist before it was born of 
Mary? Was it created together with the body in that original Virgin nature which was begotten by the Holy 
Spirit? or, when the body was already formed within the womb, was it made all at once, and sent down 
from heaven? I wish to know which one of these you choose as your opinion. If it existed before it was 
born from Mary, then it was not yet the soul of Jesus; and it was employed in some way, and, for a reward 
of its virtues, it was made his soul. If it arose by traduction, then human souls, which we believe to be 
eternal, are subject to the same condition as those of the brutes, which perish with the body. But if it is 
created and sent into the body after the body has been formed, tell us so simply, and free us from anxiety. 


5. None of these answers will you give us. You turn to other things, and by your tricks and shew of words 


prevent us from paying close attention to the question. What! you will say, was not the question about the 
resurrection of the flesh and the punishment of the devil? True; and therefore I ask for a brief and sincere 
answer. I raise no question as to your declaration that it is this very flesh in which we live which rises 
again, without the loss of a single member, and without any part of the body being cut off (for these are 
your own words). But I want to know whether you hold, what Origen denies, that the bodies rise with the 
same sex with which they died; and that Mary will still be Mary and John be John; or whether the sexes 
will be so mixed and confused that there will be neither man nor woman, but something which is both or 
neither; and also whether you hold that the bodies remain uncorrupt and immortal, and, as you acutely 
suggest after the Apostle, spiritual bodies forever; and not only the bodies, but the actual flesh, with blood 
infused into it, and passing by channels through the veins and bones,—such flesh as Thomas touched; or 
that little by little they are dissolved into nothing, and reduced into the four elements of which they were 
compounded. This you ought either to confess or deny, and not to say what Origen also says, but 
insincerely, as if he were playing upon the weakness of fools and children, “without the loss of a single 
member or the cutting off of any part of the body.” Do you suppose that what we feared was that we might 
rise without noses and ears, that we should find that our genital organs would be cut off or maimed and 
that a city of eunuchs was built up in the new Jerusalem? 


6. Of the devil he thus frames his opinion: 


“We affirm also a judgment to come, in which judgment every man is to receive the due meed of his bodily 
life, according to that which he has done, whether good or evil. And, if in the case of men the reward is 
according to their works how much more will it be so in the case of the devil who is the universal cause of 
sin. Of the devil himself our belief is that which is written in the Gospel, namely that both he and all his 
angels will receive as their portion the eternal fire, and with him those who do his works, that is, who 
become the accusers of their brethren. If then any one denies that the devil is to be subjected to eternal 
fires, may he have his part with him in the eternal fire, so that he may know by experience the fact which 
he now denies.” 


I will repeat the words one by one. “We affirm also a judgment to come, in which judgment &c.” I had 
determined to say nothing about verbal faults. But, since his disciples admire the eloquence of their 
master, I will make one or two strictures upon it. He had already said “a future judgment;” but, being a 
cautious man, he was afraid of saying simply “in which,” and therefore wrote “in which judgment;” for 
fear that, if he had not said “judgment” a second time, we, forgetting what had gone before, might have 
supplied the word “ass.” That which he brings in afterwards “those who become the accusers of their 
brethren will with him have their portion in the eternal fire,” is in a style of equal beauty. Who ever heard 
of possessing the flames’? It would be like enjoying tortures.’ I suppose that, being now a Greek, he had 
tried to translate himself, and that for the word kleronomesousin, which can be rendered in Latin by the 
single word Haereditabunt, he said Haereditate potientur supposing it to be something more elaborate 
and ornate. With such trifles and such improprieties of speech his whole discourse is teeming. But to 
return to the meaning of his words. 


7. To proceed: 


“This is a great spear with which the devil is pierced, he, who is the universal cause of sin,’ if he is to 
render account of his works, like a man, and with his angels possess the inheritance of eternal fires.’ This, 
no doubt, was what was lacking to him, that, having brought mankind into torment, he should himself 
possess the eternal fires’ which he had all the while been longing for.” 


You seem to me here to speak a little too hardly of the devil, and to assail the accuser of all with false 
accusations. You say he is the universal cause of sin;’ and, while you make him the author of all crimes, 
you free men from fault, and take away the freedom of the will. Our Lord says that from our heart come 
forth evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witnesses, railings,’ and of Judas we 
read in the Gospel; “After the sop Satan entered into him,” that is, because he had before the sop sinned 
voluntarily, and had not been brought to repentance either by humbling himself or by the forbearance of 
the Saviour. So also the Apostle says; “Such men I delivered to Satan, that they might be taught not to 
blaspheme.” He delivered to Satan as to a torturer, with a view to their punishment, those who, before 
they had been delivered to him learned to blaspheme by their own will. David also draws the distinction in 
a few words between the faults due to his own will and the incentives of vice when he says “Cleanse thou 
me from my secret faults, and keep back thy servant from alien sins.” We read also in Ecclesiastes “If the 
spirit of a ruler rise up against thee, leave not thy place;” from which we may clearly see that we commit 
sin if we give opportunity to the power which rises up, and if we fail to hurl down headlong the enemy 
who is scaling our walls. As to your threatening your brothers, that is, those who accuse you, with eternal 
fire in company with the devil, it seems to me that you do not so much drag your brethren down as raise 
the devil up, since he, according to you, is to be punished only with the same fires as Christian men. But 
you well know, I think, what eternal fires mean according to the ideas of Origen, namely, the sinners’ 
conscience, and the remorse which galls their hearts within. These ideas he thinks are intended in the 
words of Isaiah: “Their worm shall not die neither shall their fire be quenched.” And in the words 
addressed to Babylon: “Thou hast coals of fire, thou shalt sit upon them, these shall be thy help.” So also 
in the Psalm it is said to the penitent; “What shall be given to thee, or what shall be done more for thee 


against the false tongue? Sharp arrows of the mighty, with desolating coals;” which means (according to 
him) that the arrows of God’s precepts (concerning which the Prophet says in another place, “I lived in 
misery while a thorn pierces me”) should wound and strike through the crafty tongue, and make an end of 
sins in it. He also interprets the place where the Lord testifies saying: “I came to send fire on the earth, 
and how I wish that it may burn” as meaning “I wish that all may repent, and burn out through the Holy 
spirit their vices and their sins; for I am he of whom it is written, “Our God is a consuming fire;” it is no 
great thing then to say this of the devil, since it is prepared also for men.” You ought rather to have said, if 
you wished to avoid the suspicion of believing in the salvation of the devil; “Thou hast become perdition 
and shalt not be for ever;” and as the Lord speaks to Job concerning the devil, “Behold his hope shall fail 
him and in the sight of all shall he be cast down. I will not arouse him as one that is cruel, for who can 
resist my countenance? Who has first given to me that I may return it to him? for all things beneath the 
heaven are mine. I will not spare him and his words that are powerful and fashioned to turn away wrath.” 
Hence, these things may pass as the work of a plain man. Their bearing is evident enough to those who 
understand these matters; but to the unlearned they may wear the appearance of innocence. 


8. But what follows about the condition of souls can by no means be excused. He says: 


“T am next informed that some stir has been made on the question of the nature of the soul. Whether 
complaints on a matter of this kind ought to be entertained instead of being put aside, you must yourself 
decide. If, however, you desire to know my opinion upon this subject, I will state it frankly. I have read a 
great many writers on this question, and I find that they express divers opinions. Some of these whom I 
have read hold that the soul is infused together with the material body through the channel of the human 
seed, and of this they give such proofs as they can. I think that this was the opinion of Tertullian or 
Lactantius among the Latins, perhaps also of a few others. Others assert that God is every day making 
new souls and infusing them into the bodies which have been framed in the womb; while others again 
believe that the souls were all made long ago, when God made all things of nothing, and that all that he 
now does is to send out each soul to be born in its body as it seems good to him. This is the opinion of 
Origen, and of some others among the Greeks. For myself, I declare in the presence of God that, after 
reading each of these opinions, Iam unable to hold any of them as certain and absolute: the determination 
of the truth in this question I leave to God and to any to whom it shall please him to reveal it. My 
profession on this point is, therefore, first, that these several opinions are those which I have found in 
books, but, secondly, that I as yet remain in ignorance on the subject, except so far as this, that the 
Church delivers it as an article of faith that God is the creator of souls as well as of bodies.” 


9. Before I enter upon the subject matter of this passage, I must stand in admiration of words worthy of 
Theophrastus: 


“T am informed, he says, that some stir has been made on the question of the nature of the soul. Whether 
complaints on a matter of this kind ought to be entertained instead of being put aside, you must yourself 
decide.” 


If these questions as to the origin of the soul have been stirred at Rome, what is the meaning of this 
complaint and murmuring on the question whether they ought to be entertained or not, a question which 
belongs entirely to the discretion of bishops? But perhaps he thinks that question and complaint mean the 
same thing, because he finds this form of speech in the Commentaries of Caper. Then he writes: “Some of 
those whom I have read hold that the soul is infused together with the material body through the channel 
of the human seed; and of these they give such proofs as they can.” What license have we here in the 
forms of speech! What mixing of the moods and tenses! “I have read some sayings—they confirmed them 
with what assertions they could.” And in what follows: “Others assert that God is every day making new 
souls and infusing them into the bodies which have been framed in the womb; while others again believe 
that the souls were all made long ago when God made all things of nothing, and that all that he now does 
is to send out each soul to be born in its body as seems good to him.” Here also we have a most beautiful 
arrangement. Some, he says, assert this and that; some declare that the souls were made long ago, that is, 
when God made all things of nothing, and that He now sends them forth to be born in their own body as it 
pleases him. He speaks so distastefully and so confusedly that I have more trouble in correcting his 
mistakes than he in writing them. At the end he says: “I, however, though I have read these things;” and, 
while the sentence still hangs unfinished, he adds, as if he had brought forward something fresh: “I, 
however, do not deny that I have both read each of these things, and as yet confess that I am ignorant.” 


10. Unhappy souls! stricken through with all these barbarisms as with so many lances! I doubt whether 
they had so much trouble when, according to the erroneous theory of Origen, they tell from heaven to 
earth, and were clothed in these gross bodies, as they have now in being knocked about on all sides by 
these strange words and sentences: not to mention that word of ill omen which says that they are infused 
through the channel of the human seed. I know that it is not usual in Christian writings to criticise mere 
faults of style; but I thought it well to shew by a few examples how rash it is to teach what you are 
ignorant of, to write what you do not know: so that, when we come to the subject-matter, we may be 
prepared to find the same amount of wisdom. He sends a letter, which he calls a very strong stick, as a 
weapon for the Bishop of Rome; and on the very subject about which the dogs are barking at him he 
professes entire ignorance of the question. If he is ignorant on the subject for which ill-reports are current 


against him, what need was there for him to send an Apology, which contains no defence of himself, but 
only a confession of his ignorance? This course is calculated to sow a crop of suspicions, not to calm them. 
He gives us three opinions about the origin of souls; and his conclusion at the end is: “I do not deny that I 
have read each of them, and I confess that I still am ignorant.” You would suppose him to be Arcesilaus or 
Carneades who declare that there is no certainty; though he surpasses even them in his cautiousness; for 
they were driven by the intolerable ill-will which they aroused among philosophers for taking all truth out 
of human life, to invent the doctrines of probability, so that by making their probable assertions they 
might temper their agnosticism; but he merely says that he is uncertain, and does not know which of 
these opinions is true. If this was all the answer he had to make, what could have induced him to invoke 
so great a Pontiff as the witness of his lack of theological culture. I presume this is the lassitude about 
which he tells us that he is exhausted with his thirty-years journey and cannot come to Rome. There are a 
great many things of which we are all ignorant; but we do not ask for witnesses of our ignorance. As to 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, as to the nativity of our Lord and Saviour, about which Isaiah cries, “Who 
shall declare his generation?” he speaks boldly, and a mystery of which all past ages knew nothing he 
claims as quite within his knowledge: this alone he does not know, the ignorance of which causes men to 
stumble. As to how a virgin became the mother of God, he has full knowledge; as to how he himself was 
born he knows nothing. He confesses that God is the maker of souls and bodies, whether souls existed 
before bodies or whether they came into being with the germs of bodies, or are sent into them when they 
are already formed in the womb. In any case we recognize God as their author. The question at issue is 
not whether the souls were made by God or by another, but which of the three opinions which he states is 
true. Of this he professes ignorance. Take care! You may find people saying that the reason for your 
confession of your ignorance of the three is that you do not wish to be compelled to condemn one. You 
spare Tertullian and Lactantius so as not to condemn Origen with them. As far as I remember (though I 
may be mistaken) I am not aware of having read that Lactantius spoke of the soul as planted at the same 
time as the body. But, as you say that you have read it, please to tell me in what book it is to be found, so 
that you may not be thought to have calumniated him in his death as you have me in my slumber. But even 
here you walk with a cautious and hesitating step. You say: “I think that, among the Latins, Tertullian or 
Lactantius held this opinion, perhaps also some others.” You not only are in doubt about the origin of 
souls, but you have only thoughts’ as to the opinion which each writer holds: yet the matter is of some 
importance. On the question of the soul, however, you openly proclaim your ignorance, and confess your 
untaught condition: as to the authors, your knowledge amounts only to thinking,’ hardly to presuming.’ 
But as to Origen alone you are quite clear. “This is Origen’s opinion,” you say. But, let me ask you: Is the 
opinion sound or not? Your reply is, “I do not know.” Then why do you send me messengers and letter- 
carriers, who are constantly coming, merely to teach me that you are ignorant? To prevent the possibility 
of my doubting whether your incapacity is as great as you say, and thinking it possible that you are 
cunningly concealing all you know, you take an oath in the presence of God that up to the present moment 
you hold nothing for certain and definite on this subject, and that you leave it to God to know what is true, 
and to any one to whom it may please Him to reveal it. What! Through all these ages does it seem to you 
that there has been no one worthy of having this revealed to him? Neither patriarch, nor prophet, nor 
apostle, nor martyr? Were not these mysteries made clear even to yourself when you dwelt amidst princes 
and exiles? The Lord says in the Gospel: “Father, I have revealed thy name to men.” Did he who revealed 
the Father keep silence on the origin of souls? And are you astonished if your brethren are scandalized 
when you swear that you know nothing of a thing which the churches of Christ profess to know? 


11. After the exposition of his faith, or rather his lack of knowledge, he passes on to another matter; and 
tries to make excuses for having turned the books Peri ‘Archon into Latin. I will put down his words 
literally: 


“T am told that objections have been raised against me because, forsooth, at the request of some of my 
brethren, I translated certain works of Origen from Greek into Latin. I suppose that every one sees that it 
is only through ill-will that this is made a matter of blame. For, if there is any offensive statement in the 
author, why is this to be twisted into a fault of the translator? I was asked to exhibit in Latin what stands 
written in the Greek text; and I did nothing more than fit Latin words to Greek ideas. If, therefore, there is 
anything to praise in these ideas, the praise does not belong to me: and similarly as to anything to which 
blame may attach.” 


“T hear,” he says, “that thence dispute has arisen.” How clever this is, to speak of it as a dispute, when it is 
really an accusation against him. “That I have, at the request of my brethren, translated certain things of 
Origen’s into Latin.” Yes, but what are these “certain things”? Have they no name? Are you silent? Then 
the bills of charge brought by the accusers will speak for you. “I suppose,” he says, “that every one 
understands that it is only through envy that these things are made matters of blame.” What envy? Are 
people envious of your eloquence? Or have you done what no other man has ever been able to do? Here 
am I, who have translated many works of Origen’s; yet, except you, no one shews envy towards me or 
calumniates me for it. “If there is any offensive statement in the author, why is it to be twisted into a fault 
of the translator? I was asked to exhibit in Latin what stands written in the Greek text; and I did nothing 
more than fit Latin words to Greek ideas. If, therefore, there is anything to praise in these ideas, the 
praise does not belong to me, and similarly as to anything to which blame may attach.” Can you be 
astonished that men think ill of you when you say of open blasphemies nothing more than, “If there are 
any offensive statements in the author”? What is said in those books is offensive to all men; and you stand 


alone in your doubt and in your complaint that this is “twisted into a fault of the translator,” when you 
have praised it in your Preface. You were asked to turn it into Latin as it stood in the Greek text.’ I wish 
you had done what you pretend you were asked. You would not then be the object of any ill will. If you had 
kept faith as a translator, it would not have been necessary for me to counteract your false translation by 
my true one. You know in your own conscience what you added, what you subtracted, and what you 
altered on one side or the other at your discretion; and after this you have the audacity to tell us that what 
is good or evil is not to be attributed to you but to the author. You shew your sense of the ill will aroused 
against you by again toning down your words: and as if you were walking with your steps in the air or on 
the tops of the ears of corn, you say, “Whether there is praise or blame in these opinions.” You dare not 
defend him, but you do not choose to condemn him. Choose which of the two you please; the option is 
yours; if this which you have translated is good, praise it, if bad, condemn it. But he makes excuses, and 
weaves another artifice, He says: 


“T admit that I put something of my own into the work: as I stated in my Preface, I used my own discretion 
in cutting out not a few passages; but only those as to which I had come to suspect that the thing had not 
been so stated by Origen himself, and the statement appeared to me in these cases to have been inserted 
by others, because in other places I had found the author state the same matter in a catholic sense.” 


What wonderful eloquence! Varied, too, with flowers of the Attic style. “Moreover also!” and “Things 
which came to me into suspicion!” I marvel that he should have dared to send such literary portents to 
Rome. One would think that the man’s tongue was in fetters, and bound with cords that cannot be 
disentangled, so that it could hardly break forth into human speech. However, I will return to the matter 
in hand. 


11 (a). I wish to know who gave you permission to cut out a number of passages from the work you were 
translating? You were asked to turn a Greek book into Latin, not to correct it; to draw out another man’s 
words, not to write a book of your own. You confess, by the fact of pruning away so much, that you did not 
do what you were asked. And I wish that what you curtailed had all been the bad parts, and that you had 
not put in many things of your own which go to support what is bad. I will take an example, from which 
men may judge of the rest. In the first book of the Peri ‘Archon where Origen had uttered that impious 
blasphemy, that the Son does not see the Father, you supply the reasons for this, as if in the name of the 
writer, and translate the note of Didymus, in which he makes a fruitless effort to defend another man’s 
error, trying to prove that Origen spoke rightly; but we, poor simple men, like the tame creatures spoken 
of by Ennius, can understand neither his wisdom nor that of his translator. Your Preface, which you allege 
in explanation, in which you flatter and praise me so highly shows you to be guilty of the most serious 
faults of translation. You say that you have cut out many things from the Greek, but you say nothing of 
what you have put in. Were the parts cut out good or bad? Bad, I suppose. Was what you kept good or 
bad? Good, I presume; for you could not translate the bad. Then I suppose you cut off what was bad and 
left what was good? Of course. But what you have translated can be shewn to be almost wholly bad. 
Whatever therefore in your translation I can shew to be bad, must be laid to your account, since you 
translated it as being good. It is a strange thing if you are to act like an unjust censor, who is himself 
guilty of the crime, and are allowed at your will to expel some from the Senate and keep others in it. But 
you say: “It was impossible to change everything. I only thought I might cut away what had been added by 
the heretics.” Very good. Then if you cut away all that you thought had been added by the heretics, all that 
you left belongs to the work which you were translating. Answer me then, are these good or bad? You 
could not translate what was bad, since once for all you had cut away what had been added by the 
heretics, that is, unless you thought it your duty to cut away the bad parts due to the heretics, while 
translating the errors of Origen himself unaltered into Latin. Tell me then, why you turned Origen’s 
heresies into Latin. Was it to expose the author of the evil, or to praise him? If your object is to expose 
him, why do you praise him in the Preface? If you praise him you are convicted of being a heretic. The 
only remaining hypothesis is that you published these things as being good. But if they are proved to be 
bad, then author and translator are involved in the same crime, and the Psalmist’s word is fulfilled: “When 
thou sawest a thief, thou consentedst unto him and hast been partaker with the adulterers.” It is needless 
to make a plain matter doubtful by arguing about it. As to what follows, let him answer whence this 
suspicion arose in his mind of these additions by heretics. “It was,” he says, “because I found the same 
things treated by this author in other places in a catholic sense.” 


12. We must consider the fact, which comes first, and so in order reach the inference, which comes after. 
Now I find among many bad things written by Origen the following most distinctly heretical: that the Son 
of God is a creature, that the Holy Spirit is a servant: that there are innumerable worlds, succeeding one 
another in eternal ages: that angels have been turned into human souls; that the soul of the Saviour 
existed before it was born of Mary, and that it is this soul which “being in the form of God thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God, but emptied itself and took the form of a servant;” that the resurrection of 
our bodies will be such that we shall not have the same members, since, when the functions of the 
members cease they will become superfluous: and that our bodies themselves will grow aerial and spirit- 
like, and gradually vanish and disperse into thin air and into nothing: that in the restitution of all things, 
when the fulness of forgiveness will have been reached, Cherubim and Seraphim, Thrones, Principalities, 
Dominions, Virtues, Powers, Archangels and Angels, the devil, the demons and the souls of men whether 
Christians Jews or Heathen, will be of one condition and degree; and when they have come to their true 


form and weight, and the new army of the whole race returning from the exile of the world presents a 
mass of rational creatures with all their dregs left behind, then will begin a new world from a new origin, 
and other bodies in which the souls who fall from heaven will be clothed; so that we may have to fear that 
we who are now men may afterwards be born women, and one who is now a virgin may chance then to be 
a prostitute. These things I point out as heresies in the books of Origen. It is for you to point out in which 
of his books you have found them contradicted. 


13. Do not tell me that “you have found the same things treated by the same author in other places in a 
catholic sense,” and thus send me to search through the six thousand books of Origen which you charge 
the most reverend Bishop Epiphanius with having read; but mention the passages with exactness: nor will 
this suffice; you must produce the sentences word for word. Origen is no fool, as I well know; he cannot 
contradict himself. The net result arising from all this calculation is, then, that what you cut out was not 
due to the heretics, but to Origen himself, and that you translated the bad things he had written because 
you considered them good; and that both the good and the bad things in the book are to be set to your 
account, since you approved his writings in the Prologue. 


14. The next passage in this apology is as follows: 


“IT am neither a champion nor a defender of Origen, nor am I the first who has translated his works. 
Others before me have done the same thing: and I did it, the last of many, at the request of my brethren. If 
an order is to be given that such translations are not to be made, such an order holds good for the future, 
not the past: but if those are to be blamed who have made these translations before any such order was 
given, the blame must begin with those who took the first step.” 


Here at last he has vomited forth what he wanted to say, and all his inflamed mind has broken out into this 
malicious accusation against me. When he translates the Peri ‘Archon he declares that he is following me. 
When he is accused for having done it, he gives me as his example: whether he is in danger or out of 
danger, he cannot live without me. Let me tell him, therefore, what he professes not to know. No one 
reproaches you because you translated Origen, otherwise Hilary and Ambrose would be condemned: but 
because you translated a heretical work, and tried to gain support for it by praising me in the Preface. I 
myself, whom you criminate, translated seventy homilies of Origen, and parts of his Tomes, in order that 
by translating his best works I might withdraw the worst from notice: and I also have openly translated 
the Peri ‘Archon to prove the falsity of your translation, so as to show the reader what to avoid. If you wish 
to translate Origen into Latin, you have at hand many homilies and Tomes of his, in which some topic of 
morality is handled or some obscure passage of Scripture is opened. Translate these; give these to those 
who ask them of you. Why should your first labour begin with what is infamous? And why, when you were 
about to translate a heretical work, did you preface and support it by the supposed book of a martyr, and 
force upon the ears of Romans a book the translation of which threw the world into panic? At all events, if 
you translate such a work with the view of exhibiting the author as a heretic, change nothing from the 
Greek text, and make this clear in the Preface. It is this which the Pope Anastasius most wisely embodies 
in the letter which he has addressed to the Bishop John against you; he frees me who have done this from 
all blame, but condemns you who would not do it. You will perhaps deny the existence of this letter; I have 
therefore subjoined a copy of it; so that, if you will not listen to your brother when he advises, you may 
listen to the Bishop when he condemns. 


15. You say that you are not the defender or the champion of Origen; but I will at once confront you with 
your own book of which you spoke in that notorious preface to your renowned work in these terms: 


“The cause of this diversity I have set forth more fully for you in the Apology which Pamphilus wrote 
among his treatises, adding a very short document of my own, in which I have shewn by what appear to 
me evident proofs, that his works have been depraved in many places by heretics and ill-disposed persons, 
and especially those which I am now translating, the Peri ‘Archon.” 


The defence made by Eusebius, or if you will have it so, by Pamphilus, was not sufficient for you, but you 
must add something from your superior wisdom and learning to supply what you thought insufficient in 
what they had said. It would be a long business if I were to insert the whole of your book into the present 
treatise, and, after setting out each paragraph, to reply to each in turn, and shew what vices there are in 
the style, what falsehoods in the assertions, what inconsistency in the actual tissue of the language. And 
therefore, to avoid a redundant discussion which is distasteful to me, I will compress the verbal matter 
into a narrow compass, and reply to the meaning alone. As soon as he leaves the harbour he runs his ship 
upon a rock. He recalls the words of the Apology of the Martyr Pamphilus (which however, I have proved 
to be the work of Eusebius the Chief of the Arians) of which he had said, “I translated it into the Latin 
tongue as best I was able and as the matter demanded;” he then adds: “It is this as to which I wish to give 
you a charge, Macarius, man of desires, that you may feel sure that this rule of faith which I have above 
set forth out of his books, is such as ought to be embraced and held fast: it is clearly shewn that there is a 
catholic meaning in them all.” Although he took away many things from the book of Eusebius, and tried to 
alter in a good sense the expressions about the Son and the Holy Spirit, still there are found in it many 
causes of offence, and even open blasphemies, which our friend cannot refuse to accept since he 
pronounces them to be catholic. Eusebius (or, if you please, Pamphilus) says in that book that the Son is 
the Servant of the Father, the Holy Spirit is not of the same substance with the Father and the Son; that 


the souls of men have fallen from heaven; and, inasmuch as we have been changed from the state of 
Angels, that in the restitution of all things angels and devils and men will all be equal; and many other 
things so impious and atrocious that it would be a crime even to repeat them. The champion of Origen and 
translator of Pamphilus is in a strange position. If there is so much blasphemy in these parts which he has 
corrected, what sacrilegious things must there be in the parts which, as he pretends, have been falsified 
by heretics! What makes him hold this opinion, as he says, is that a man who is neither a fool nor a 
madman could not have said things mutually repugnant; and, that we may not suppose that he had written 
different things at different times, and that he put forth contrary views according to the time of writing, 
he has added: 


“What are we to say when sometimes in the same place, and, so to speak, almost in the following 
paragraph, a sentence with an opposite meaning is found inserted? Can we believe that, in the same work 
and in the same book, and sometimes, as I have said in the sentence immediately following, he can have 
forgotten his own words? For example, could he who had before said, we can find no passage throughout 
the Scriptures in which the Holy Spirit is said to be created or made, immediately add that the Holy Spirit 
was made among the rest of the creatures? or again, could he who defined the Father and the Son to be of 
one substance, that namely which is called in Greek Homoousion, say in the following portions that he 
was of another substance, and that he was created, when but a little before he had declared him to be 
born from the nature of God the Father?” 


16. These are his own words, he cannot deny them. Now I do not want to be put off with such expressions 
as “since he said above” but I want to have the name of the book in which he first spoke rightly and then 
wrongly: in which he first says that the Holy Spirit and the Son are of the substance of God, and in what 
immediately follows declares that they are creatures. Do you not know that I possess the whole of 
Origen’s works and have read a vast number of them? 


“Your trappings to the mob! I know you well; 
What lies within and on the skin I see.” 


Eusebius who was a very learned man, (observe I say learned not catholic: you must not, according to 
your wont make this a ground for calumniating me) takes up six volumes with nothing else but the 
attempt to shew that Origen is of his way of believing, that is of the Arian perfidy. He brings out many 
test-passages, and effectually proves his point. In what dream in an Alexandrian prison was the revelation 
given to you on the strength of which you make out these passages to be falsified which he accepts as 
true? But possibly he being an Arian, took in these additions of the heretics to support his own error, so 
that he should not be thought to be the only one who had held false opinions contrary to the Church. What 
answer will you make, then, as to Didymus, who certainly is catholic as regards the Trinity? You know that 
I translated his book on the Holy Spirit into Latin. He surely could not have assented to the passages in 
Origen’s works which were added by heretics; yet he wrote some short commentaries on the Peri ‘Archon 
which you have translated; in these he never denies that what is there written was written by Origen, but 
only tries to persuade us simple people that we do not understand his meaning and how these passages 
ought to be taken in a good sense. So much on the Son and the Holy Spirit alone. But in reference to the 
rest of Origen’s doctrines, both Eusebius and Didymus adhere to his views, and defend, as said in a 
catholic and Christian sense, what all the churches reprobate. 


17. But let us consider what are the arguments by which he tries to prove that Origen’s writings have 
been corrupted by the heretics. 


“Clement,” he says, “who was the disciple of the Apostles, and who succeeded the apostles both in the 
episcopate and in martyrdom, wrote the books which go by the name of Anagnorismus, that is, 
Recognitions. In these, though, speaking generally, the doctrine which is set forth in the name of the 
Apostle Peter is genuinely apostolical, yet in certain passages the doctrine of Eunomius is brought in such 
a way as that you would suppose Eunomius himself to be conducting the argument and asserting his view 
that the Son was created out of nothing.” 


And, after a passage too long to reproduce, he adds: 


“What then are we to think of these facts? Must we believe that an Apostolic man wrote heresy? or is it 
not more likely that men of perverse mind, wishing to gain support for their own doctrines, and win easier 
credit for them, introduced under the names of holy men views which they cannot be believed either to 
have held or to have written down?” 


He tells us that Clement the presbyter of Alexandria also, who was a catholic man, writes at times in his 
works that the Son of God is created; and that Dionysius Bishop of Alexandria, a most learned man, in the 
four books in which he controverted the doctrines of Sabellius, lapses into the dogma of Arius. What he 
aims at by quoting these instances is not to shew that Churchmen and catholics have erred, but that their 
writings have been corrupted by heretics, and he closes the discussion with these words: 


“And when we find in Origen a certain diversity of doctrine, just as we have found it in those of whom we 


have spoken above, will it not be sufficient for us to believe the same in his case which we believe or 
understand in the case of the catholic men whom we have passed in review? Will not the same defence 
hold good when the case is the same?” 


If, I reply, we admit that everything in a book which is offensive is corruptly inserted by others, nothing 
will remain belonging to the author under whose name the book passes, but everything can be assigned to 
those by whom it is supposed to have been corrupted. But then it will not belong to them either, since we 
do not know who they were: and the result will be that every book belongs to everybody and nothing to 
any one in particular. In this confusion which this method of defence introduces, it will be impossible to 
convict Marcion of error, or Manichaeus or Arius or Eunomius; because, as soon as we point out a 
statement of their unbelief, their disciples will answer that was not what the master wrote, but was 
corruptly inserted by his opponents. According to this principle, this very book of yours will not be yours 
nor mine. And as to this very book in which I am making reply to your accusations, whatever you find fault 
with in it will be held not be written by me but by you who now find fault with it. And further, while you 
assign everything to the heretics, there will be nothing left which you can assign to churchmen as their 
own. 


But you may ask, How is it then that in their books some false views occur? Well, if I answer that I do not 
know the parties whence these false views came, I must not be thought to have said that they are 
heretics. It is possible that they may have fallen into error unawares, or that the words bore a different 
meaning, or that they may have been gradually corrupted by unskilful copyists. It must be admitted that, 
before Arius arose in Alexandria as a demon of the south, things were said incautiously which cannot be 
defended against a malevolent criticism. But when glaring faults are exposed in Origen, you do not defend 
him but accuse others; you do not deny the faults, but summon up a host of criminals. If you were asked to 
name those who have been the companions of Origen in his heresies, it would be right enough to call in 
these others. But what you are now asked to tell us is whether those statements in the books of Origen 
are good or evil; and you say nothing, but bring in irrelevant matters, such as: This is what Clement says; 
this is an error of which Dionysius is found guilty; these are the words in which the bishop Athanasius 
defends the error of Dionysius; in a similar way the writings of the Apostle have been tampered with: and 
then, while the charge of heresy is fastened upon you, you say nothing in your own defence, but make 
confessions about me. I make no accusations, and am content with answering for myself. I am not what 
you try to prove me: whether you are what you are accused of being, is for you to consider. The fact that I 
am acquitted of blame does not prove me innocent nor the fact that you are accused prove you a criminal. 


18. After this preface as to the falsification by heretics of the apostles, of both the Clements, and of 
Dionysius, he at last comes to Origen; and these are his words: 


“T have shewn from his own words and writings how he himself complains of this and deplores it: He 
explains clearly in the letter which he wrote to some of his intimate friends at Alexandria what he suffered 
while living here in the flesh and in the full enjoyment of his senses, by the corruption of his books and 
treatises, or by spurious editions of them.” 


He subjoins a copy of this letter; and he who implores to the heretics the falsification of Origen’s writings 
himself begins by falsifying them, for he does not translate the letter as he finds it in the Greek, and does 
not convey to the Latins what Origen states in his letter. The object of the whole letter is to assail 
Demetrius the Pontiff of Alexandria, and to inveigh against the bishops throughout the world, and to tell 
them that their excommunication of him is invalid; he says further that he has no intention of retorting 
their evil speaking; indeed he is so much afraid of evil speaking that he does not dare to speak evil even of 
the devil; insomuch that he gave occasion to Candidus an adherent of the errors of Valentinian to 
represent him falsely as saying that the devil is of such a nature as could be saved. But our friend takes no 
notice of the real purport of the letter, and makes up for Origen an argument which he does not use. I 
have therefore translated a part of the letter, beginning a little way below what has been already spoken 
of, and have appended it to the part which has been translated by him in a curtailed and disingenuous 
manner, so that the reader may perceive the object with which he suppressed the earlier part. He is 
contending, then, against the Bishops of the church generally, because they had judged him unworthy of 
its communion; and he continues as follows: 


“Why need I speak of the language in which the prophets constantly threaten and reprove the pastors, 
elders, the priests and the princes? These things you can of yourselves without my aid draw out from the 
Holy Scriptures, and you may clearly see that it may well be the present time of which it is said Trust not 
in your friends, and do not hope in princes,’ and that the prophecy is now gaining its fulfilment, The 
leaders of my people have not known me; my sons are fools and not wise: they are wise to do evil, but 
know not to do good.’ We ought to pity them, not to hate them, to pray for them, not to curse them. For we 
have been created for blessing, not for cursing. Therefore even Michael, when he disputed against the 
devil concerning the body of Moses, did not dare to bring a railing accusation even for so great an evil, 
but said; The Lord rebuke thee.’ And we read something similar in Zachariah, The Lord rebuke thee, O 
Satan; the Lord which hath chosen Jerusalem rebuke thee.’ So also we desire that those who will not 
humbly accept the rebuke of their neighbours may be rebuked of the Lord. But, since Michael says, The 
Lord rebuke thee, O Satan,’ and Zechariah says the same, the devil knows well whether the Lord rebukes 


him or not; and must acknowledge the manner of the rebuke.” 
Then, after a passage too long to insert here, he adds: 


“We believe that not only those who have committed great sins will be cast out from the kingdom of 
heaven, such as fornicators and adulterers, and those who defile themselves with mankind, and thieves, 
but those also who have done evil of a less flagrant kind, since it is written; Neither drunkards nor evil 
speakers shall inherit the kingdom of God;’ and that the standard by which men will be judged is as much 
the goodness as the severity of God. Therefore we strive to act thoughtfully in all things, in drinking wine, 
and in moderation of language, so that we dare not speak evil of any man. Now, because, through the fear 
of God, we are careful not to utter maledictions against any one, remembering that the words He dared 
not bring against him a railing accusation,’ are spoken of Michael in his dealing with the devil; as it is said 
also in another place, They set at naught dominions and rail at dignities;’ certain of these men who seek 
for matters of contention, ascribe to us and our teaching the blasphemy (as to which they have to lay to 
heart the words which apply to them, Neither drunkards nor evil speakers shall inherit the kingdom of 
God’), namely, that the father of wickedness and perdition of those who shall be cast out of the kingdom of 
God can be saved; a thing which not even a madman can Say.” 


The rest which comes in the same letter he has set down instead of the later words of Origen which I have 
translated: “Now, because through the fear of God we are careful not to utter maledictions against any 
one,” and so on; he fraudulently cuts off the earlier part, on which the later depends, and begins to 
translate the letter, as though the former part began with this statement, and says: 


“Some of those who delight in bringing complaints against their neighbours, ascribe to us and our 
teaching the crime of a blasphemy, which we have never spoken, (as to which they must consider whether 
they are willing to stand by the decree which says The evil speakers shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God,’) for they say that I assert that the father of the wickedness and perdition of those who shall be cast 
out of the kingdom of God, that is, the devil, will be saved; a thing which no man even though he had 
taken leave of his senses and was manifestly insane could say.” 


19. Now compare the words of Origen, which I have translated word for word above, with these which by 
him have been turned into Latin, or rather overturned; and you will see clearly how great a discrepancy 
between them there is, not only of word but of meaning. I beg you not to consider my translation 
wearisome because it is longer; for the object I had in translating the whole passage was to exhibit the 
purpose which he had in suppressing the earlier part. There exists in Greek a dialogue between Origen 
and Candidus the defender of the heresy of Valentinian, in which I confess it seems to me when I read it 
that I am looking on at a fight between two Andabatian gladiators. Candidus maintains that the Son is of 
the substance of the Father, falling into the error of asserting a Probole or Production. On the other side, 
Origen, like Arius and Eunomius, refuses to admit that He is produced or born, lest God the Father should 
thus be divided into parts; but he says that He was a sublime and most excellent creation who came into 
being by the will of the Father like other creatures. They then come to a second question. Candidus 
asserts that the devil is of a nature wholly evil which can never be saved. Against this Origen rightly 
asserts that he is not of perishable substance, but that it is by his own will that he fell and can be saved. 
This Candidus falsely turns into a reproach against Origen, as if he had said that the diabolical nature 
could be saved. What therefore Candidus had falsely accused him of, Origen refutes. But we see that in 
this Dialogue alone Origen accuses the heretics of having falsified his writings, not in the other books 
about which no question was ever raised. Otherwise, if we are to believe that all which is heretical is not 
due to Origen but to the heretics, while almost all his books are full of these errors, nothing of Origen’s 
will remain, but everything must be the work of those of whose names we are ignorant. 


It is not enough for him to calumniate the Greeks and the men of old time, about whom the distance either 
of time or space gives him the power to tell any falsehood he pleases. He comes to the Latins, and first 
takes the case of Hilary the Confessor, whose book, he states, was falsified by the heretics after the 
Council of Ariminum. A question arose about him on this account in a council of bishops, and he then 
ordered the book to be brought from his own house. The book in its heretical shape was in his desk, 
though he did not know it; and when it was produced, the author of the book was condemned as a heretic 
and excommunicated, and left the council room. This is the story, a mere dream of his own, which he tells 
to his intimates; and he imagines his authority to be so great that no one will dare to contradict him when 
he says such things. I will ask him a few questions. In what city was the synod held by which Hilary was 
excommunicated? What were the names of the Bishops present? Who subscribed the sentence? Who were 
content, and who non-content? Who were the consuls of the year? and who was the emperor who ordered 
the assembly of the council? Were the Bishops present those of Gaul alone, or of Italy and Spain as well? 
and for what purpose was the council called together? You tell us none of these things; yet, in order to 
defend Origen, you treat as a criminal and as excommunicated a man of the highest eloquence, the very 
clarion of the Latin tongue against the Arians. But we are in the presence of a confessor, and even his 
calumnies must be borne with patience. He next passes to Cyprian the illustrious martyr, and he tells us 
that a book by Tertullian entitled “On the Trinity” is read as one of his works by the partisans of the 
Macedonian heresy at Constantinople. In this charge of his he tells two falsehoods. The book in question 
is not Tertullian’s, nor does it pass under the name of Cyprian. It is by Novatian and is called by his name; 


the peculiarity of the style proves the authorship of the work. 


20. What nonsense is this out of which they fabricate a charge against me! It seems hardly worth while to 
notice it. It is a story of my own about the council held by Damasus Bishop of Rome, and I, under the 
name of a certain friend of his, am attacked for it. He had given me some papers about church affairs to 
get copied; and the story describes a trick practised by the Apollinarians who borrowed one of these, a 
book of Athanasius’ to read in which occur the words Dominicus homo,’ and falsified it by first scratching 
out the words, and then writing them in again on the erasure, so that it might appear, not that the book 
had been falsified by them, but that the words had been added by me. I beg you, my dearest friend, that in 
these matters of serious interest to the church, where doctrinal truth is in question, and we are seeking 
for the authority of our predecessors for the well-being of our souls to put away silly stuff of this kind, and 
not take mere after-dinner stories as if they were arguments. For it is quite possible that, even after you 
have heard the true story from me, another who does not know it may declare that it is made up, and 
composed in elegant language by you like a mine of Philistion or a song of Lentulus or Marcellus. 


21. To what point will not rashness reach when once the reins which check it are relaxed? After telling us 
of the excommunication of Hilary, the heretical book falsely bearing the name of Cyprian, the successive 
erasure and insertion in the work of Athanasius made while I was asleep, he as a last effort breaks forth 
into an attack upon the pope Epiphanius: the chagrin engendered in his heart because Epiphanius in the 
letter which he wrote to the bishop John had called him a heretic, he pours out in his apology for Origen, 
and comforts himself with these words: 


“The whole truth, which has been hidden, must here be laid bare. It is impossible that any man should 
exercise so unrighteous a judgment as to judge unequally where the cases are equal. But the fact is, the 
prompters of those who defame Origen are men who either make it a habit to discourse in the churches at 
great length or write books, the whole of which, both books and discourse are taken from Origen. To 
prevent men therefore from discovering their plagiarism, the crime of which can be concealed so long as 
they act ungratefully towards their master, they deter all simple persons from reading him. One of them, 
who considers himself to have a necessity laid upon him to speak evil of Origen through every nation and 
tongue, as if that were to preach the Gospel, once declared in the audience of a vast multitude of the 
brethren that he had read six thousand of his books. If he read them, as he is wont to declare, in order to 
know what harm there was in him, ten or twenty books, or at most thirty, would have been sufficient for 
that knowledge. To read six thousand books is not like one who wants to know the harm and the errors 
that are in him, but like one who consecrates almost his whole life to studies conducted under his tuition. 
How then can he claim to be listened to when he blames those who, for the sake of instruction, have read 
a small portion of his works, taking care to maintain whole their own system of belief and their piety?” 


22. Who are these men who are wont to dispute at such great length in the churches, and to write books, 
and whose discourses and writings are taken wholly from Origen; these men who are afraid of their 
literary thefts becoming known, and shew ingratitude towards their master, and who therefore deter men 
of simple mind from reading him? You ought to mention them by name, and designate the men 
themselves. Are the reverend bishops Anastasius and Theophilus, Venerius and Chromatius, and the whole 
council of the Catholics both in the East and in the West, who publicly denounce him as a heretic, to be 
esteemed to be plagiarists of his books? Are we to believe that, when they preach in the churches, they do 
not preach the mysteries of the Scriptures, but merely repeat what they have stolen from Origen? Is it not 
enough for you to disparage them all in general, but you must specially aim the spear of your pen against 
a reverend and eminent Bishop of the church? Who is this who considers that he has a necessity laid on 
him of reviling Origen, as the Gospel which he must preach among all nations and tongues? this man who 
proclaimed in the audience of a vast multitude of the brethren that he had read six thousand of his books? 
You yourself were in the very centre of that multitude and company of the brethren, when, as he 
complains in his letter, the monstrous doctrines of Origen were enlarged upon by you. Is it to be imputed 
to him as a crime that he knows the Greek, the Syrian, the Hebrew, the Egyptian, and in part also the 
Latin language? Then, I suppose, the Apostles and Apostolic men, who spoke with tongues, are to be 
condemned; and you who know two languages may deride me who know three. But as for the six thousand 
books which you pretend that he has read, who will believe that you are speaking the truth, or that he was 
capable of telling such a lie? If indeed Origen had written six thousand books, it is possible that a man of 
great learning, who had been trained from his infancy in sacred literature might have read books alien 
from his own convictions, because he had an inquiring spirit and a love of learning. But how could be read 
what Origen never wrote? Count up the index contained in the third volume of Eusebius, in which is his 
life of Pamphilus: you will not find, I do not say six thousand, but not a third of that number of books. I 
have by me the letter of the above named Pontiff, in which he gives his answer to this calumny of yours 
uttered when you were still in the East; and it confutes this most manifest falsehood with the open 
countenance of truth. 


23. After all this you dare to say in your Apology, that you are not the defender nor the champion of 
Origen, though you think that Eusebius and Pamphilus said all too little in his defence. I shall try to write 
a reply to those works in another treatise if God grants me a sufficient span of life. For the present let it 
suffice that I have met your assertions, and that I have set the careful reader on his guard by stating that I 
never saw in writing the book which was known as the work of Pamphilus till I read it in your own 


accrued to the Romans. It is the fortune of the times that has thus constantly shaken kingdoms with 
revolution. Inquire who has ordained these changes in the times. It is the same (great Being) who 
dispenses kingdoms, and has now put the supremacy of them into the hands of the Romans, very much as 
if the tribute of many nations were after its exaction amassed in one (vast) coffer. What He has 
determined concerning it, they know who are the nearest to Him. 


APPENDIX 
A FRAGMENT CONCERNING THE EXECRABLE GODS OF THE HEATHEN 


So great blindness has fallen on the Roman race, that they call their enemy Lord, and preach the filcher of 
blessings as being their very giver, and to him they give thanks. They call those (deities), then, by human 
names, not by their own, for their own names they know not. That they are daemons they understand: but 
they read histories of the old kings, and then, though they see that their character was mortal, they 
honour them with a deific name. 


As for him whom they call Jupiter, and think to be the highest god, when he was born the years (that had 
elapsed) from the foundation of the world to him were some three thousand. He is born in Greece, from 
Saturnus and Ops; and, for fear he should be killed by his father (or else, if it is lawful to say so, should be 
begotten anew), is by the advice of his mother carried down into Crete, and reared in a cave of Ida; is 
concealed from his father’s search) by (the aid of) Cretans—born men!—rattling their arms; sucks a she- 
goat’s dugs; flays her; clothes himself in her hide; and (thus) uses his own nurse’s hide, after killing her, to 
be sure, with his own hand! but he sewed thereon three golden tassels worth the price of an hundred oxen 
each, as their author Homer relates, if it is fair to believe it. This Jupiter, in adult age, waged war several 
years with his father; overcame him; made a parricidal raid on his home; violated his virgin sisters; 
selected one of them in marriage; drave his father by dint of arms. The remaining scenes, moreover, of 
that act have been recorded. Of other folks’ wives, or else of violated virgins, he begat him sons; defiled 
freeborn boys; oppressed peoples lawlessly with despotic and kingly sway. The father, whom they erringly 
suppose to have been the original god, was ignorant that this (son of his) was lying concealed in Crete; 
the son, again, whom they believe the mightier god, knows not that the father whom himself had banished 
is lurking in Italy. If he was in heaven, when would he not see what was doing in Italy? For the Italian land 
is “not in a corner.” And yet, had he been a god, nothing ought to have escaped him. But that he whom the 
Italians call Saturnus did lurk there, is clearly evidenced on the face of it, from the fact that from his 
lurking the Hesperian tongue is to this day called Latin, as likewise their author Virgil relates. (Jupiter,) 
then, is said to have been born on earth, while (Saturnus his father) fears lest he be driven by him from 
his kingdom, and seeks to kill him as being his own rival, and knows not that he has been stealthily 
carried off, and is in hiding; and afterwards the son-god pursues his father, immortal seeks to slay 
immortal (is it credible? ), and is disappointed by an interval of sea, and is ignorant of (his quarry’s) flight; 
and while all this is going on between two gods on earth, heaven is deserted. No one dispensed the rains, 
no one thundered, no one governed all this mass of world. For they cannot even say that their action and 
wars took place in heaven; for all this was going on on Mount Olympus in Greece. Well, but heaven is not 
called Olympus, for heaven is heaven. 


These, then, are the actions of theirs, which we will treat of first—nativity, lurking, ignorance, parricide, 
adulteries, obscenities—things committed not by a god, but by most impure and truculent human beings; 
beings who, had they been living in these days, would have lain under the impeachment of all laws—laws 
which are far more just and strict than their actions. “He drave his father by dint of arms.” The Falcidian 
and Sempronian law would bind the parricide in a sack with beasts. “He violated his sisters.” The 
Papinian law would punish the outrage with all penalties, limb by limb. “He invaded others’ wedlock.” The 
Julian law would visit its adulterous violator capitally. “He defiled freeborn boys.” The Cornelian law 
would condemn the crime of transgressing the sexual bond with novel severities, sacrilegiously guilty as it 
is of a novel union. This being is shown to have had no divinity either, for he was a human being; his 
father’s flight escaped him. To this human being, of such a character, to so wicked a king, so obscene and 
so cruel, God’s honour has been assigned by men. Now, to be sure, if on earth he were born and grew up 
through the advancing stages of life’s periods, and in it committed all these evils, and yet is no more in it, 
what is thought (of him) but that he is dead? Or else does foolish error think wings were born him in his 
old age, whence to fly heavenward? Why, even this may possibly find credit among men bereft of sense, if 
indeed they believe, (as they do,) that he turned into a swan, to beget the Castors; an eagle, to 
contaminate Ganymede; a bull, to violate Europa; gold, to violate Danae; a horse, to beget Pirithoues; a 
goat, to beget Egyppa from a she-goat; a Satyr, to embrace Antiope. Beholding these adulteries, to which 
sinners are prone, they therefore easily believe that sanctions of misdeed and of every filthiness are 
borrowed from their feigned god. Do they perceive how void of amendment are the rest of his career’s 
acts which can find credit, which are indeed true, and which, they say, he did without self transformation? 
Of Semele, he begets Liber; of Latona, Apollo and Diana; of Maia, Mercury; of Alcmena, Hercules. But the 
rest of his corruptions, which they themselves confess, I am unwilling to record, lest turpitude, once 
buried, be again called to men’s ears. But of these few (offsprings of his) I have made mention; off-springs 
whom in their error they believe to be themselves, too, gods—born, to wit, of an incestuous father; 
adulterous births, supposititious births. And the living, eternal God, of sempiternal divinity, prescient of 
futurity, immeasurable, they have dissipated (into nothing, by associating Him) with crimes so 


manuscript. It was no great concern of mine to know what was written in favour of a heretic, and 
therefore I always took it that the work of Pamphilus was different from that of Eusebius; but, after the 
question had been raised, I wished to reply to their works, and with this object I read what each of them 
had to say in Origen’s behalf; and then I discerned clearly that the first of Eusebius’ six books was the 
same which you had published both in Greek and Latin as the single book of Pamphilus, only altering the 
opinion about the Son and the Holy Spirit, which bore on their face the mark of open blasphemy. It was 
thus that, when my friend, Dexter, who held the office of praetorian prefect, asked me, ten years ago, to 
make a list for him of the writers of our faith, placed among the various treatises assigned to various 
authors this book as composed by Pamphilus, supposing the matter to be as it had been brought before 
the public by you and by your disciples. But, since Eusebius himself says that Pamphilus wrote nothing 
except some short letters to his friends, and the first of his six books contains the precise words which are 
fictitiously given by you under the name of Pamphilus, it is plain that your object in circulating this book 
was to introduce heresy under the authority of a martyr. I cannot allow you to make my mistake a cloak 
for your fraud, when you first pretend that the book is by Pamphilus and then pervert many of its 
passages so as to make them different in Latin from what they are in Greek. I believed the book to be by 
the writer whose name it bore, just as I did in reference to the Peri ‘Archon, and many other of the works 
of Origen and of other Greek writers, which I never read till now, and am now compelled to read, because 
the question of heresy has been raised, and I wish to know what ought to be avoided and what opposed. In 
my youth, therefore, I translated only the homilies which he delivered in public, and in which there are 
fewer causes of offence; and this in ignorance and at the request of others: I did not try to prejudice men 
by means of the parts which they approved in favour of the acceptance of those which are evidently 
heretical. At all events, to cut short a long discussion, I can point out whence I received the Peri ‘Archon, 
namely, from those who copied it from your manuscript. We want in like manner to know whence your 
copy of it came; for if you are unable to name any one else as the source from which it was derived, you 
will yourself be convicted of falsifying it. “A good man from the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth 
what is good.” A tree of a good stock is known by the sweetness of its fruit. 


24. My brother Eusebius writes to me that, when he was at a meeting of African bishops which had been 
called for certain ecclesiastical affairs, he found there a letter purporting to be written by me, in which I 
professed penitence and confessed that it was through the influence of the press in my youth that I had 
been led to turn the Scriptures into Latin from the Hebrew; in all of which there is not a word of truth. 
When I heard this, I was stupefied. But one witness was not enough; even Cato was not believed on his 
unsupported evidence: “In the mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be established.” Letters 
were soon brought me from many brethren in Rome asking about this very matter, whether the facts were 
as was stated: and they pointed in a way to make me weep to the person by whom the letter had been 
circulated among the people. He who dared to do this, what will he not dare to do? It is well that ill will 
has not a strength equal to its intentions. Innocence would be dead long ago if wickedness were always 
allied to power, and calumny could prevail in all that it seeks to accomplish. It was impossible for him, 
accomplished as he was, to copy any style and manner of writing, whatever their value may be; amidst all 
his tricks and his fraudulent assumption of another man’s personality, it was evident who he was. It is this 
same man, then, who wrote this fictitious letter of retractation in my name, making out that my 
translation of the Hebrew books was bad, who, we now hear, accuses me of having translated the Holy 
Scriptures with a view to disparage the Septuagint. In any case, whether my translation is right or wrong, 
I am to be condemned: I must either confess that in my new work I was wrong, or else that by my new 
version I have aimed a blow at the old. I wonder that in this letter he did not make me out as guilty of 
homicide, or adultery or sacrilege or parricide or any of the vile things which the silent working of the 
mind can revolve within itself. Indeed I ought to be grateful to him for having imputed to me no more than 
one act of error or false dealing out of the whole forest of possible crimes. Am I likely to have said 
anything derogatory to the seventy translators, whose work I carefully purged from corruptions and gave 
to Latin readers many years ago, and daily expound it at our conventual gatherings; whose version of the 
Psalms has so long been the subject of my meditation and my song? Was I so foolish as to wish to forget in 
old age what I learned in youth? All my treatises have been woven out of statements warranted by their 
version. My commentaries on the twelve prophets are an explanation of their version as well as my own. 
How uncertain must the labours of men ever be! and how contrary at times to their own intentions are the 
results which men’s studies reach. I thought that I deserved well of my countrymen the Latins by this 
version, and had given them an incitement to learning; for it is not despised even by the Greeks now that 
it is retranslated into their language; yet it is now made the subject of a charge against me; and I find that 
the food pressed upon them turns upon the stomach. What is there in human life that can be safe if 
innocence is made the object of accusation? I am the householder who finds that while he slept the enemy 
has sown tares among his wheat. “The wild boar out of the wood has rooted up my vineyard, and the 
strange wild beast has devoured it.” I keep silence, but a letter that is not mine speaks against me. I am 
ignorant of the crime laid against me, yet I am made to confess the crime all through the world. “Woe is 
me, my mother, that thou hast borne me a man to be judged and condemned in the whole earth.” 


25. All my prefaces to the books of the Old Testament, some specimens of which I subjoin, are witnesses 
for me on this point; and it is needless to state the matter otherwise than it is stated in them. I will begin 
therefore with Genesis. The Prologue is as follows: 


I have received letters so long and eagerly desired from my dear Desiderius who, as if the future had been 


foreseen, shares his name with Daniel, entreating me to put our friends in possession of a translation of 
the Pentateuch from Hebrew into Latin. The work is certainly hazardous and it is exposed to the attacks of 
my calumniators, who maintain that it is through contempt of the Seventy that I have set to work to forge 
a new version to take the place of the old. They thus test ability as they do wine; whereas I have again and 
again declared that I dutifully offer, in the Tabernacle of God what I can, and have pointed out that the 
great gifts which one man brings are not marred by the inferior gifts of another. But I was stimulated to 
undertake the task by the zeal of Origen, who blended with the old edition Theodotion’s translation and 
used throughout the work as distinguishing marks the asterisk * and the obelus , that is the star and the 
spit, the first of which makes what had previously been defective to beam with light, while the other 
transfixes and slaughters all that was superfluous. But I was encouraged above all by the authoritative 
publications of the Evangelists and Apostles, in which we read much taken from the Old Testament which 
is not found in our manuscripts. For example, Out of Egypt have I called my Son’ (Matt. ii. 15): For he 
shall be called a Nazarene’ (Ibid. 23): and They shall look on him whom they pierced’ (John xix. 37): and 
Rivers of living water shall flow out of his belly’ John vii. 38): and Things which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor have entered into the heart of man, which God hath prepared for them that love him’ (1 Cor. ii. 
9), and many other passages which lack their proper context. Let us ask our opponents then where these 
things are written, and when they are unable to tell, let us produce them from the Hebrew. The first 
passage is in Hosea, (xi. 1), the second in Isaiah (xi. 1), the third in Zechariah (xii. 10), the fourth in 
Proverbs (xviii. 4), the fifth also in Isaiah (xiv. 4). Being ignorant of all this many follow the ravings of the 
Apocrypha, and prefer to the inspired books the melancholy trash which comes to us from Spain. It is not 
for me to explain the causes of the error. The Jews say it was deliberately and wisely done to prevent 
Ptolemy who was a monotheist from thinking the Hebrews acknowledged two deities. And that which 
chiefly influenced them in thus acting was the fact that the king appeared to be falling into Platonism. Ina 
word, wherever Scripture evidenced some sacred truth respecting Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, they 
either translated the passage differently, or passed it over altogether in silence, so that they might both 
satisfy the king, and not divulge the secrets of the faith. I do not know whose false imagination led him to 
invent the story of the seventy cells at Alexandria, in which, though separated from each other, the 
translators were said to have written the same words. Aristeas, the champion of that same Ptolemy, and 
Josephus, long after, relate nothing of the kind; their account is that the Seventy assembled in one basilica 
consulted together, and did not prophesy. For it is one thing to be a prophet, another to be a translator. 
The former through the Spirit, foretells things to come; the latter must use his learning and facility in 
speech to translate what he understands. It can hardly be that we must suppose Tully was inspired with 
oratorical spirit when he translated Xenophon’s OEconomics, Plato’s Protagoras, and the oration of 
Demosthenes in defence of Ctesiphon. Otherwise the Holy Spirit must have quoted the same books in one 
sense through the Seventy Translators, in another through the Apostles, so that, whereas they said 
nothing of a given matter, these falsely affirm that it was so written. What then? Are we condemning our 
predecessors? By no means; but following the zealous labours of those who have preceded us we 
contribute such work as lies in our power in the name of the Lord. They translated before the Advent of 
Christ, and expressed in ambiguous terms that which they knew not. We after His Passion and 
Resurrection write not prophecy so much as history. For one style is suitable to what we hear, another to 
what we see. The better we understand a subject, the better we describe it. Hearken then, my rival: listen, 
my calumniator; I do not condemn, I do not censure the Seventy, but I am bold enough to prefer the 
Apostles to them all. It is the Apostle through whose mouth I hear the voice of Christ, and I read that in 
the classification of spiritual gifts they are placed before prophets (1 Cor. xii. 28; Eph. iv. 11), while 
interpreters occupy almost the lowest place. Why are you tormented with jealousy? Why do you inflame 
the minds of the ignorant against me? Wherever in translation I seem to you to go wrong, ask the 
Hebrews, consult their teachers in different towns. The words which exist in their Scriptures concerning 
Christ your copies do not contain. The case is different if they have rejected passages which were 
afterward used against them by the Apostles, and the Latin texts are more correct than the Greek, the 
Greek than the Hebrew. 


[Chapters 26 to 32 are taken up with the quotation, almost in full, of the Preface to the Vulgate translation 
of the books of the Old Testament. It is unnecessary to give them here. They have all the same design as 
the Preface to Genesis already given, namely to meet the objections of those who represented the work as 
a reproach to the LXX which was then supposed to have almost the authority of inspiration. The same 
arguments, illustrations, and even words, are reiterated. Readers who may desire to go more fully into 
Jerome’s statements will find these Prefaces translated at length in his works, Vol. VI of this Series.] 


33. In reference to Daniel my answer will be that I did not say that he was not a prophet; on the contrary, 
I confessed in the very beginning of the Preface that he was a prophet. But I wished to show what was the 
opinion upheld by the Jews; and what were the arguments on which they relied for its proof. I also told the 
reader that the version read in the Christian churches was not that of the Septuagint translators but that 
of Theodotion. It is true, I said that the Septuagint version was in this book very different from the 
original, and that it was condemned by the right judgment of the churches of Christ; but the fault was not 
mine who only stated the fact, but that of those who read the version. We have four versions to choose 
from: those of Aquila, Symmachus, the Seventy, and Theodotion. The churches choose to read Daniel in 
the version of Theodotion. What sin have I committed in following the judgment of the churches? But 
when I repeat what the Jews say against the Story of Susanna and the Hymn of the Three Children, and 
the fables of Bel and the Dragon, which are not contained in the Hebrew Bible, the man who makes this a 


charge against me proves himself to be a fool and a slanderer; for I explained not what I thought but what 
they commonly say against us. I did not reply to their opinion in the Preface, because I was studying 
brevity, and feared that I should seem to be writing not a Preface but a book. I said therefore, “As to which 
this is not the time to enter into discussion.” Otherwise from the fact that I stated that Porphyry had said 
many things against this prophet, and called, as witnesses of this, Methodius, Eusebius, and Apollinarius, 
who have replied to his folly in many thousand lines, it will be in his power to accuse me for not having 
written in my Preface against the books of Porphyry. If there is any one who pays attention to silly things 
like this, I must tell him loudly and freely that no one is compelled to read what he does not want; that I 
wrote for those who asked me, not for those who would scorn me, for the grateful not the carping, for the 
earnest not the indifferent. Still, 1 wonder that a man should read the version of Theodotion the heretic 
and judaizer, and should scorn that of a Christian, simple and sinful though he may be. 


34. I beg you, my most sweet friend, who are so curious that you even know my dreams, and that you 
scrutinize for purposes of accusations all that I have written during these many years without fear of 
future calumny; answer me, how is it you do not know the prefaces of the very books on which you ground 
your charges against me? These prefaces, as if by some prophetic foresight, gave the answer to the 
calumnies that were coming, thus fulfilling the proverb, “The antidote before the poison.” What harm has 
been done to the churches by my translation? You bought up, as I knew, at great cost the versions of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, and the Jewish authors of the fifth and sixth translations. Your 
Origen, or, that I may not seem to be wounding you with fictitious praises, our Origen, (for I may call him 
ours for his genius and learning, though not for the truth of his doctrines) in all his books explains and 
expounds not only the Septuagint but the Jewish versions. Eusebius and Didymus do the same. I do not 
mention Apollinarius, who, with a laudable zeal though not according to knowledge, attempted to patch 
up into one garment the rags of all the translations, and to weave a consistent text of Scripture at his own 
discretion, not according to any sound rule of criticism. The Hebrew Scriptures are used by apostolic 
men; they are used, as is evident, by the apostles and evangelists. Our Lord and Saviour himself whenever 
he refers to the Scriptures, takes his quotations from the Hebrew; as in the instance of the words “He that 
believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water,” and in the 
words used on the cross itself, “Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani,” which is by interpretation “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” not, as it is given by the Septuagint, “My God, my God, look upon me, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” and many similar cases. I do not say this in order to aim a blow at the seventy 
translators; but I assert that the Apostles of Christ have an authority superior to theirs. Wherever the 
Seventy agree with the Hebrew, the apostles took their quotations from that translation; but, where they 
disagree, they set down in Greek what they had found in the Hebrew. And further, I give a challenge to my 
accuser. I have shown that many things are set down in the New Testament as coming from the older 
books, which are not to be found in the Septuagint; and I have pointed out that these exist in the Hebrew. 
Now let him show that there is anything in the New Testament which comes from the Septuagint but 
which is not found in the Hebrew, and our controversy is at an end. 


35. By all this it is made clear, first that the version of the Seventy translators which has gained an 
established position by having been so long in use, was profitable to the churches, because that by its 
means the Gentiles heard of the coming of Christ before he came; secondly, that the other translators are 
not to be reproved, since it was not their own works that they published but the divine books which they 
translated; and, thirdly, that my own familiar friend should frankly accept from a Christian and a friend 
what he has taken great pains to obtain from the Jews and has written down for him at great cost. I have 
exceeded the bounds of a letter; and, though I had taken pen in hand to contend against a wicked heresy, I 
have been compelled to make answer on my own behalf, while waiting for my friend’s three books, and in 
a state of constant mental suspense about the charges he had heaped up against me. It is easier to guard 
against one who professes hostility than to make head against an enemy who lurks under the guise of a 
friend. 


BOOK III 


The two first books formed a complete whole, but it was intimated that there might be more to come when 
Jerome should have received Rufinus’ work in full. The two first books were brought to Rufinus by the 
captain of a merchant-ship trading with Aquileia, together with a copy of Jerome’s friendly letter which 
had been suppressed by Pammachius. The bearer had (as stated by Rufinus, though Jerome mocks at this 
as impossible) only two days to wait. Chromatius the Bishop of Aquileia urged that the strife should now 
cease, and prevailed so far as that Rufinus made no public reply. He wrote a private letter, however, to 
Jerome, which has not come down to us, and which does not seem, from the extracts given in c. 4, 6, etc., 
to have been of a pacific tenor. Its details may be gathered from Jerome’s reply. Jerome intimates that it 
sought to involve him in heresy, that it renewed and aggravated the former accusations, speaking of him 
in language fit only for the lowest characters on the stage; and that it declared that, if its writer had been 
so minded, he could have produced facts which would have been the destruction of his adversary. Jerome, 
though receiving some expressions of the desire of Chromatius that he should not reply (perhaps also the 
regretful expostulation of Augustin,—Jer. Letter cx, 6, Aug. Letter 73) declared that it was impossible for 
him to yield. He could not refrain from defending himself from a capital charge, nor could he spare the 
heretics. Peace could only come by unity in the faith. 


1. Your letter is full of falsehood and violence. I will try not to take the same tone. 
2. Why cannot we differ as friends? Why do you, by threats of death, compel me to answer? 


3, 4. Your shameful taunt that I wished to get copies of your Apology by bribing your Secretary is an 
imputation to me of practices which are your own. 


5. Eusebius should not have accused you; but your charges against him will not stand. 
6. You taunt me with boasting of my eloquence. Will you boast of your illiteracy? 


7, 8. You wish first to praise, then to amend me, but both with fisticuffs; and make it impossible for me to 
keep silence. 


9. Why cannot you join with me in condemning Origen, and so put an end to our quarrel? 

10. The assertion that you had only two days for your answer is a fiction. 

11. Your translation, contrariwise to my Commentaries, vouches for the soundness of Origen. 
12. You try to shield Origen by falsely attributing the Apology for him to Pamphilus. 

13. In my Commentaries my quotation of opposite opinions shows that neither is mine. 

14. Had you translated honestly, you would not have had Origen’s heresies imputed to you. 
15. You say the Bishops of Italy accept your views on the Resurrection. I doubt it. 


16. You rashly say that you will agree to whatever Theophilus lays down. You have to consider your 
friendship for Isidore now his enemy. 


17, 18. You speak of the Egyptian Bishop Paul. We received him, though an Origenist, as a stranger; and 
he has united himself to the orthodox faith. Not only Theophilus but the Emperors condemn Origen. 


19. Against Vigilantius I wrote only what was right. I knew who had stirred him up against me. 
20. As to the letter of Pope Anastasius condemning you, you will find that it is genuine. 


21. Siricius who is dead may have written in your favour; Anastasius who is living writes to the East 
against you. 


22. My departure from Rome for the East had nothing blameable in it as you insinuate. 


23. Epiphanius, it is true, gave you the kiss of peace; but he showed afterwards that he had come to 
distrust you. 


24. When we parted as friends I believed you a true believer; no one was sent to Rome to injure you. 


25. You swear that you did not write my pretended retractation. Your style betrays you, and I have given a 
full answer about my translations already. 


26. You bid me beware of falsification and treachery. You warn me against yourself. 


27. There is nothing inconsistent in praising a man for some things and blaming him in others. You have 
done it in my case. 


28-31. My ignorance of many natural phenomena is no excuse for your ignorance as to the origin of souls. 
You ought, according to your boasting dream to know everything. The thing of most importance was 
forgotten in your cargo of Eastern wares. 

32. Your dream was a boast: mine of which you accuse me humbled me. 


33. It was not I who first disclosed your heresies, but Epiphanius long ago and Aterbius before him. 


34-36. As to our translations of the Peri ‘Archon, yours was doing harm, and mine was necessary in self- 
defence. You should be glad that heresy is exposed. 


37. Your Apology for Origen did not save him but involved you in heresy. 
38. My friendly letter was to prevent discord: the other to crush false opinions. 


39, 40. Pythagoras was rightly quoted by me. I produce some of his sayings. 


41, 42. You threaten me with destruction. I will not reply in the same way. Personalities should be 
excluded from controversies of faith. 


43, 44. The way of peace is through the wisdom taught in the Book of Proverbs, and through unity in the 
faith. 


I have read the letter which you in your wisdom have written me. You inveigh against me, and, though you 
once praised me and called me true partner and brother, you now write books to summon me to reply to 
the charges with which you terrify me. I see that in you are fulfilled the words of Solomon: “In the mouth 
of the foolish is the rod of contumely,” and “A fool receives not the words of prudence, unless you say what 
is passing in his heart;” and the words of Isaiah: “The fool will speak folly, and his heart will understand 
vain things, to practise iniquity and speak falsehood against the Lord.” For what need was there for you to 
send me whole volumes full of accusation and malediction, and to bring them before the public, when in 
the end of your letter you threaten me with death if I dare to reply to your slanders—I beg pardon—to 
your praises? For your praises and your accusations amount to the same thing; from the same fountain 
proceed both sweet and bitter. I beg you to set me the example of the modesty and shamefacedness which 
you recommend to me; you accuse another of lying: cease to be a liar yourself. I wish to give no one an 
occasion of stumbling, and I will not become your accuser; for I have not to consider merely what you 
deserve but what is becoming in me. I tremble at our Savior’s words. “Whosoever shall cause one of these 
little ones that believe in me to stumble, it were better for him that a great mill stone were hanged about 
his neck and he were drowned in the depths of the sea;” and “Woe unto the world because of occasions of 
stumbling: for it must needs be that occasions arise; but woe to the man through whom the occasion 
cometh.” It would have been possible for me too to pile up falsehoods against you and to say that I had 
heard or seen what no one had observed, so that among the ignorant my effrontery might be taken for 
veracity, and my violence for resolution. But far be it from me to be an imitator of you, and to do myself 
what I denounce in you. He who is capable of doing filthy things may use filthy words. “The evil man out 
of the evil treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which is evil; for out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” You may count it as good fortune that one whom you once called friend but now accuse 
has no mind to make vile imputations against you. I say this not from any dread of the sword of your 
accusation, but because I prefer to be accused than to be the accuser, to suffer an injury than to do one. I 
know the precept of the Apostle: “Dearly beloved avenge not yourselves but rather give place unto wrath: 
for it is written Vengeance is mine, I will repay saith the Lord. Therefore, if thine enemy hunger feed him, 
if he thirst give him drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head.” For he that avenges 
himself cannot claim the vindication of the Lord. 


2. But, before I make my answer to your letter, I must expostulate with you; you who are first in age 
among the monks, good presbyter, follower of Christ; is it possible for you to wish to kill your brother, 
when even to hate him is to be a homicide? Have you learned from your Saviour the lesson that if one 
strike you on the one cheek you should turn to him the other also? Did not he make answer to the man 
who struck him, “If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil, but if well, why smitest thou me?” You 
threaten me with death, which can be inflicted on us even by serpents. To die is the lot of all, to commit 
homicide only of the weak man. What then? If you do not kill me shall I never die? Perhaps I ought to be 
grateful to you that you turn this necessity into a virtue. We read of Apostles quarrelling, namely Paul and 
Barnabas who were angry with each other on account of John whose surname was Mark; those who were 
united by the bonds of Christ’s gospel were separated for a voyage; but they still remained friends. Did 
not the same Paul resist Peter to the face because he did not walk uprightly in the Gospel? Yet he speaks 
of him as his predecessor in the Gospel, and as a pillar of the church; and he lays before him his mode of 
preaching, lest he should be running, or had run in vain.’ Do not children differ from parents and wives 
from husbands in religious matters, while yet domestic affections remain unimpaired. If you are as I am, 
why should you hate me? Even if you believe differently, why should you wish to kill me? Is it so, that 
whoever differs from you is to be slain? I call upon Jesus who will judge what I am now writing and your 
letter also, as a witness upon my conscience, that when the reverend bishop Chromatius begged me to 
keep silence, my wish was to do so, and thus to make an end of our dissensions, and to overcome evil with 
good. But, now that you threaten me with destruction, I am compelled to reply; otherwise, my silence will 
be taken as an acknowledgment of the crime, and you will interpret my moderation as the sign of an evil 
conscience. 


3. The dilemma in which I am placed is of your making: it is brought out, not from the resources of 
dialectics, of which you are ignorant, but from among the tools of the murderer and with an intention like 
his. If I keep silence, I am held guilty: if I speak, I become an evil speaker. You at once forbid me to 
answer and compel me. Well, then; I must shun excess on both sides. I will say nothing that is injurious; 
but I must dissipate the charges made against me, for it is impossible not to be afraid of a man who is 
prepared to kill you. And I will do this in the order of what you have now set before me, leaving the rest as 
they are in those most learned books of yours which I confuted before I had read them. 


You say that you sent your accusation against me not to the many but only to those who had been 
offended by what I had said; for one ought to speak to Christians not for display but for edification.’ 
Whence then, I beg you to consider, did the report of your having written these books reach me? Who was 
it that sowed them broadcast through Rome and Italy and the islands of the coast of Dalmatia? How did 


these charges against me ever come to my ears, if they were only lurking in your desk, and those of your 
friends? How can you dare to say that you are speaking as a Christian not for display but for edification 
when you set yourself in mature age to say things against your equal which a murderer could hardly say 
of a thief, or a harlot against one of her class, or a buffoon against a farce-player? You have for ever so 
long been labouring to bring forth these mountains of accusations against me and sharpening these 
swords to pierce my throat. Your cries have been as loud as Ceres’ complaints or a driver’s shouts to his 
horses. Was this to make all the provinces through which they resounded read the praise you wrote of 
me? and recite your panegyrics upon me in every street, every corner, even in the weaving-shops of the 
women? This is the religious restraint and Christian edification of which you speak. Your reserve, your 
reticence is such that men come to me from the West, crowd upon crowd, and tell me of your abuse of me; 
and this, though only from memory, yet with such exact agreement that I was obliged to make my answer, 
not to your writings which I had not then read, but to what was said to be contained in them, and to 
intercept with the shield of truth the missiles of mendacity which were flying about through all the world. 


4. Your letter goes on: 


“Pray do not trouble yourself to give a large sum of gold to bribe my secretary, as your friends did in the 
case of my papers containing the Peri ‘Archon, before they had been corrected and brought to completion, 
so that they might more easily falsify documents which no one possessed, or at least very few. Accept the 
document which I send you gratis, though you would be glad to pay a large sum to buy it.” 


I should have thought you would be ashamed of such a beginning of your work. What! I bribe your 
Secretary! Is there any one who would attempt to vie with the wealth of Croesus and Darius? who is there 
that does not tremble when he is suddenly confronted with a Demaratus or a Crassus? Have you become 
so brazen-faced, that you put your trust in lies and think lies will protect you and that we shall believe 
every fiction which you choose to frame? Who then was it who stole that letter in which you were so 
highly praised, from the cell of our brother Eusebius? Whose artfulness was it, and whose accomplices, 
through which a certain document was found in the lodgings of that Christian woman Fabiola and of that 
wise man Oceanus, which they themselves had never seen? Do you think that you are innocent because 
you can cast upon others all the imputations which properly belong to you? Is every one who offends you, 
however guiltless and harmless he may be, at once held to become a criminal? You think so, I suppose, 
because you are possessed of that through which the chastity of Danae was broken down, that which had 
more power with Gihazi than his master’s sacred character, that for which Judas betrayed his Master. 


5. Let us understand what was the wrong done by my friend who, you say falsified parts of your papers 
when they had not yet been corrected nor carried to completion, and it was the more possible to falsify 
them because very few if any as yet possessed them.’ I have already said, and I now repeat, with 
protestations in the presence of God, that I did not approve his accusing you, nor of any Christian 
accusing another Christian; for what need is there that matters which can be corrected or set right in 
private should be published abroad to the stumbling and fall of many? But since each man lives for his 
own gullet, and a man does not by becoming your friend become master of your will, while I blame the 
accusing of a brother even when it is true, so also I cannot accept against a man of saintly character this 
accusation of falsifying your papers. How could a man who only knows Latin change anything in a 
translation from the Greek? Or how could he take out or put in anything in such books as the Peri ‘Archon, 
in which everything is so closely knit together that one part hangs upon another, and anything that may 
be taken out or put in to suit your will must at once show out like a patch on a garment? What you ask me 
to do, it is for you to do yourself. Put on at least a small measure of natural if not of Christian modesty in 
your assertions; do not despise and trample upon your conscience, and imagine yourself justified by a 
show of words, when the facts are against you. If Eusebius bought your uncorrected papers for money in 
order to falsify them, produce the genuine papers which have not been falsified: and if you can shew that 
there is nothing heretical in them, he will become amenable to the charge of forgery. But, however much 
you may alter or correct them, you will not make them out to be catholic. If the error existed only in the 
words or in some few statements, what is bad might be cut off and what is good be substituted for it. But, 
when the whole discussion proceeds on a single principle, namely, the notion that the whole universe of 
reasonable creatures have fallen by their own will, and will hereafter return to a condition of unity: and 
that again from that starting point another fall will begin: what is there that you can amend, unless you 
alter the whole book? But if you were to think of doing this, you would no longer be translating another 
man’s work but composing a work of your own. 


However, I hardly see which way your argument tends. I suppose you mean that the papers being 
uncorrected and not having undergone a final revising were more easily falsified by Eusebius. Perhaps I 
am stupid; but the argument appears to me somewhat foolish and pointless. If the papers were 
uncorrected and had not undergone their final revision, the errors in them must be imputed not to 
Eusebius but to your sloth and delay in putting off their correction; and all the blame that can be laid 
upon him is that he circulated among the body of Christians writings which you had intended in course of 
time to correct. But if, as you assert, Eusebius falsified them, why do you put forward the allegation that 
they were uncorrected, and that they had gone out before the public without their final revision? For 
papers whether corrected or uncorrected are equally susceptible of falsification. But, No one, you say 
possessed these books, or very few. What contradictions this single sentence exhibits! If no one had these 


books, how could they be in the hands of a few? If a few possessed them, why do you state falsely that 
there were none? Then, when you say that a few had them, and by your own confession the statement that 
no one had them is overthrown, what becomes of your complaint that your secretary was bribed with 
money? Tell us the secretary’s name, the amount of the bribe, the place, the intermediary, the recipient. 
Of course the traitor has been cast off from you, and one convicted of so great a crime has been separated 
from all familiarity with you. Is it not more likely to be true that the copies of the work which Eusebius 
obtained were given him by those few friends whom you speak of, especially since these copies agree and 
coincide with one another so completely that there is not the difference of a single stroke. We might ask 
also whether it was quite wise to give a copy to others which you had not yet corrected? The documents 
had not received their last corrections, and yet other men possessed these errors of yours which needed 
correction. Do you not see that your falsehood will not hold together? Besides, what profit was there for 
you, at that particular moment—how would it have helped you in escaping from the condemnation of the 
bishops—that the book which was the subject of discussion should be open to everyone, and that you 
should thus be refuted by your own words? From all this it is clear, according to the epigram of the 
famous orator, that you have a good will for a lie, but not the art of framing it. 


6. I will follow the order of your letter, and subjoin your very words as you spoke them. “I admit, that, as 
you Say, I praised your eloquence in my Preface; and I would praise it again now were it not that contrary 
to the advice of your Tully, you make it hateful by excessive boastfulness.” Where have I boasted of my 
eloquence? I did not even accept willingly the praise which you bestowed on it. Perhaps your reason for 
saying this is that you do not wish, yourself, to be flattered by public praise given in guile. Rest assured 
you shall be accused openly; you reject one who would praise you; you shall have experience of one who 
openly arraigns you. I was not so foolish as to criticize your illiterate style; no one can expose it to 
condemnation so strongly as you do whenever you write. I only wished to show your fellow-disciples who 
shared your lack of literary training what progress you had made during your thirty years in the East, an 
illiterate writer, who takes impudence for eloquence, and universal evil speaking a sign of a good 
conscience. I am not going to administer the ferule; I do not assume, as you put it, to apply the strokes of 
the leather thong to teach an aged pupil his letters. But the fact is your eloquence and teaching is so 
sparkling that we mere tract-writers cannot bear it, and you dazzle our eyes with the acuteness of your 
talents to such an extent that we must all seem to be envious of you; and we must really join in the 
attempt to suppress you, for, if once you obtain the primacy among us as a writer, and stand on the 
summit of the rhetorical arch, all of us who profess to know anything will not be allowed to mutter a word. 
I am, according to you, a philosopher and an orator, grammarian, dialectician, one who knows Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin, a trilingual’ man. On this estimate, you also will be bilingual,’ who know enough Latin 
and Greek to make the Greek think you a Latin scholar and the Latin a Greek: and the bishop Epiphanius 
will be a pentaglossic man’ since he speaks in five languages against you and your favorite. But I wonder 
at the rashness which made you dare to say to one so accomplished as you profess to think me: “You, 
whose accomplishments give you so many watchful eyes, how can you be pardoned if you go wrong? How 
can you fail to be buried in the silence of a never ending shame?” When I read this, and reflected that I 
must somewhere or other have made a slip in my words (for “if any man does not go wrong in word, the 
same is a perfect man”) and was expecting that he was about to expose some of my faults; all of a sudden 
I came upon the words: “Two days before the carrier of this letter set out your declamation against me 
was put into my hands.” What became then of those threats of yours, and of your words: “How can you be 
pardoned if you go wrong? How can you fail to be covered with the silence of a never ending shame?” Yet 
perhaps, notwithstanding the shortness of the time, you were able to put this in order; or else you were 
intending to hire in one of the learned sort, who would expect to find in my works the ornaments and 
gems of an eloquence like yours. You wrote before this: “Accept the document which I send which you 
wished to buy at a great price;” but now you speak with the pretence of humility. “I intended to follow 
your example; but, since the messenger who was returning to you was hurrying back again I thought it 
better to write shortly to you than at greater length to others.” In the meantime you boldly take pleasure 
in your illiteracy. Indeed you once confessed it, declaring that it was superfluous to notice a few faults of 
style, when it was acknowledged that there were faults in every part.’ I will not therefore find fault with 
you for putting down that a document was acquired when you meant that it was bought; though acquiring 
is said of things like in kind, whereas buying implies the counting out of money: nor for such a sentence as 
“as he who was returning to you was hurrying back again” which is a redundancy worthy of the poorest 
style of diction. I will only reply to the arguments, and will convict you, not of solaecisms and barbarisms, 
but of falsehood, cunning and impudence. 


7. If it is true that you write a letter to me so as to admonish me, and, because you wish that I should be 
reformed, and that you do not wish that men should have a stumbling block put in their way, and that 
some may be driven mad and others be put to silence; why do you write books addressed to others against 
me, and scatter them by your myrmidons for the whole world to read? And what becomes of your dilemma 
in which you try to entangle me, “Whom, best of masters, did you think to correct? If those to whom you 
wrote, there was no fault to find with them; if me whom you accuse, it was not to me that you wrote”? And 
I will reply to you in your own words: “Whom did you wish to correct, unlearned master? Those who had 
done no wrong? or me to whom you did not write? You think your leaders are brutish and are all incapable 
of understanding your subtilty, or rather your ill will, (for it was in this that the serpent was more subtile 
than all the beasts in paradise,) in asking that my admonition to you should be of a private character, 
when you were pressing an indictment against me in public. You are not ashamed to call this indictment of 


yours an Apology: And you complain that I oppose a shield to your poniard, and with much religiosity and 
sanctimoniousness you assume the mask of humility, and say: “If I had erred, why did you write to others, 
and not try to confute me?” I will retort on you this very point. What you complain that I did not do, why 
did you not do yourself? It is as if a man who is attacking another with kicks and fisticuffs, and finds him 
intending to shew fight, should say to him: “Do you not know the command, If a man smites you on the 
cheek, turn to him the other’?” It comes to this, my good sir, you are determined to beat me, to strike out 
my eye; and then, when I bestir myself ever so little, you harp upon the precept of the Gospel. Would you 
like to have all the windings of your cunning exposed?—those tricks of the foxes who dwell among the 
ruins, of whom Ezekiel writes, “Like foxes in the desert, so are thy prophets, O Israel.” Let me make you 
understand what you have done. You praised me in your Preface in such a way that your praises are made 
a ground of accusation against me, and if I had not declared myself to be without any connexion with my 
admirer, I should have been judged as a heretic. After I repelled your charges, that is your praises, and 
without shewing ill will to you personally, answered the accusations, not the accuser, and inveighed 
against the heretics, to shew that, though defamed by you, I was a catholic; you grew angry, and raved 
and composed the most magnificent works against me; and when you had given them to all men to read 
and repeat, letters came to me from Italy, and Rome and Dalmatia, shewing each more clearly than the 
last, what all the encomiums were worth with which in your former laudation you had decorated me. 


8. I confess, I immediately set to work to reply to the insinuations directed against me, and tried with all 
my might to prove that I was no heretic, and I sent these books of my Apology to those whom your book 
had pained, so that your poison might be followed by my antidote. In reply to this, you sent me your 
former books, and now send me this last letter, full of injurious language and accusations. My good friend, 
what do you expect me to do? To keep silence? That would be to acknowledge myself guilty. To speak? But 
you hold your sword over my head, and threaten me with an indictment, no longer before the church but 
before the law-courts. What have I done that deserves punishment? Wherein have I injured you? Is it that 
I have shewn myself not to be a heretic? or that I could not esteem myself worthy of your praises? or that 
I laid bare in plain words the tricks and perjuries of the heretics? What is all this to you who boast 
yourself a true man and a catholic, and who shew more zeal in attacking me than in defending yourself? 
Must I be thought to be attacking you because I defend myself? or is it impossible that you should be 
orthodox unless you prove me to be a heretic? What help can it give you to be connected with me? and 
what is the meaning of your action? You are accused by one set of people and you answer only by 
attacking another. You find an attack made on you by one man, and you turn your back upon him and 
attack another who was for leaving you alone. 


9. I call Jesus the Mediator to witness that it is against my will, and fighting against necessity, that I come 
down into the arena of this war of words, and that, had you not challenged me, I would have never broken 
silence. Even now, let your charges against me cease, and my defence will cease. For it is no edifying 
spectacle that is presented to our readers, that of two old men engaging in a gladiatorial conflict on 
account of a heretic; especially when both of them wish to be thought catholics. Let us leave off all 
favouring of heretics, and there will be no dispute between us. We once were zealous in our praise of 
Origen; let us be equally zealous in condemning him now that he is condemned by the whole world. Let us 
join hands and hearts, and march with a ready step behind the two trophy-bearers of the East and West. 
We went wrong in our youth, let us mend our ways in our age. If you are my brother, be glad that I have 
seen my errors; if I am your friend, I must give you joy on your conversion. So long as we maintain our 
strife, we shall be thought to hold the right faith not willingly but of necessity. Our enmity prevents our 
affording the spectacle of a true repentance. If our faith is one, if we both of us accept and reject the same 
things, (and it is from this, as even Catiline testifies, that firm friendships arise), if we are alike in our 
hatred of heretics, and equally condemn our former mistakes, why should we set out to battle against 
each other, when we have the same objects both of attack and defence? Pardon me for having praised 
Origen’s zeal for Scriptural learning in my youthful days before I fully knew his heresies; and I will grant 
you forgiveness for having written an Apology for his works when your head was grey. 


10. You state that my book came into your hands two days before you wrote your letter to me, and that 
therefore you had no sufficient leisure to make a reply. Otherwise, if you had spoken against me after full 
thought and preparation, we might think that you were casting forth lightnings rather than accusations. 
But even so veracious a person as you will hardly gain credence when you tell us that a merchant of 
Eastern wares whose business is to sell what he has brought from these parts and to buy Italian goods to 
bring over here for sale, only stayed two days at Aquileia, so that you were obliged to write your letter to 
me in a hurried and extempore fashion. For your books which it took you three years to put into complete 
shape are hardly more carefully written. Perhaps, however, you had no one at hand then to amend your 
sorry productions, and this is the reason why your literary journey is destitute of the aid of Pallas, and is 
intersected by faults of style, as by rough places and chasms at every turn. It is clear that this statement 
about the two days is false; you would not have been able in that time even to read what I wrote, much 
less to reply to it; so that it is evident that either you took a good many days in writing your letter, which 
its elaborate style makes probable; or, if this is your hasty style of composition, and you can write so well 
off-hand, you would be very negligent in your composition to write so much worse when you have had 
time for thought. 


11. You state, with some prevarication, that you have translated from the Greek what I had before 


translated into Latin; but I do not clearly understand to what you are alluding, unless you are still 
bringing up against me the Commentary on the Ephesians, and hardening yourself in your effrontery, as if 
you had received no answer on this head. You stop your ears and will not hear the voice of the charmer. 
What I have done in that and other commentaries is to develop both my own opinion and that of others, 
stating clearly which are catholic and which heretical. This is the common rule and custom of those who 
undertake to explain books in commentaries: They give at length in their exposition the various opinions, 
and explain what is thought by themselves and by others. This is done not only by those who expound the 
holy Scriptures but also by those who explain secular books whether in Greek or in Latin. You, however, 
cannot screen yourself in reference to the Peri ‘Archon by this fact; for you will be convicted by your own 
Preface, in which you undertake that the evil parts and those which have been added by heretics have 
been cut off but that all that is best remains; so that all that you have written, whether good or bad, must 
be held to be the work, not of the author whom you are translating, but of yourself who have made the 
translation. Perhaps, indeed, you ought to have corrected the errors of the heretics, and to have set forth 
publicly what is wrong in Origen. But on this point, (since you refer me to the document itself,) I have 
made you my answer before reading your letter. 


12. About the book of Pamphilus, what happened to me was, not comical as you call it, but perhaps 
ridiculous; namely that after I had asserted it to be by Eusebius not by Pamphilus, I stated at the end of 
the discussion that I had for many years believed that it was by Pamphilus, and that I had borrowed a 
copy of this book from you. You may judge how little I fear your derision from the fact that even now I 
make the same statement. I took it from your manuscript as being a copy of a work of Pamphilus. I trusted 
in you as a Christian and as a monk: I did not imagine that you would be guilty of such a wicked 
imposture. But, after that the question of Origen’s heresy was stirred throughout the world on account of 
your translation of his work, I was more careful in examining copies of the book, and in the library of 
Caesarea I found the six volumes of Eusebius’ Apology for Origen. As soon as I had looked through them, I 
at once detected the book on the Son and the Holy Spirit which you alone have published under the name 
of the martyr, altering most of its blasphemies into words of a better meaning. And this I saw must have 
been done either by Didymus or by you or some other (it is quite clear that you did it in reference to the 
Peri ‘Archon) by this decisive proof, that Eusebius tells us that Pamphilus published nothing of his own. It 
is for you therefore to say from whence you obtained your copy; and do not, for the sake of avoiding my 
accusation, say that it was from some one who is dead, or, because you have no one to point to, name one 
who cannot answer for himself. If this rivulet has its source in your desk, the inference is plain enough, 
without my drawing it. But, suppose that the title of this book and the name of the author has been 
changed by some other lover of Origen, what motive had you for turning it into Latin? Evidently this, that, 
through the testimony given to him by a martyr, all should trust to the writings of Origen, since they were 
guaranteed beforehand by a witness of such authority. But the Apology of this most learned man was not 
sufficient for you; you must write a treatise of your own in his defence, and, when these two documents 
had been widely circulated, you felt secure in proceeding to translate the Peri ‘Archon itself from the 
Greek, and commended it in a Preface, in which you said that some things in it had been corrupted by the 
heretics, but that you had corrected them from a study of others of Origen’s writings. Then come in your 
praises of me for the purpose of preventing any of my friends from speaking against you. You put me 
forward as the trumpeter of Origen, you praise my eloquence to the skies, so that you may drag down the 
faith into the mire; you call me colleague and brother, and profess yourself the imitator of my works. 
Then, while on the one hand you cry me up as having translated seventy homilies of Origen, and some of 
his short treatises on the Apostle, in which you say that I so smoothed things down that the Latin reader 
will find nothing in them which is discrepant from the Catholic faith; now on the other hand you brand 
these very books as heretical; and, obliterating your former praise, you accuse the man whom you had 
preached up when you thought he would figure as your ally, because you find that he is the enemy of your 
perfidy. Which of us two is the calumniator of the martyr? I, who say that he was no heretic, and that he 
did not write the book which is condemned by every one; or you, who have published a book written by a 
man who was an Arian and changed his name into that of the martyr? It is not enough for you that Greece 
has been scandalized; you must press the book upon the ears of the Latins, and dishonor an illustrious 
martyr as far as in you lies by your translation. Your intention no doubt was not this; it was not to accuse 
me but to make me serve for the defence of Origen’s writings. But let me tell you that the faith of Rome 
which was praised by the voice of an Apostle, does not recognize tricks of this kind. A faith which has 
been guaranteed by the authority of an Apostle cannot be changed though an Angel should announce 
another gospel than that which he preached. Therefore, my brother, whether the falsification of the book 
proceeds from you, as many believe, or from another, as you will perhaps try to persuade us, in which case 
you have only been guilty of rashness in believing the composition of a heretic to be that of a martyr, 
change the title, and free the innocence of the Romans from this great peril. It is of no advantage to you to 
be the means of a most illustrious martyr being condemned as a heretic: of one who shed his blood for 
Christ being proud to be an enemy of the Christian faith. Take another course: say, I found a book which I 
believed to be the work of a martyr. Do not fear to be a penitent. I will not press you further. I will not ask 
from whom you obtained it; you can name some dead man if you please, or say you bought it from an 
unknown man in the street: for I do not wish to see you condemned, but converted. It is better that it 
should appear that you were in error than that the martyr was a heretic. At all events, by some means or 
other, draw out your foot from its present entanglement: consider what answer you will make in the 
judgment to come to the complaints which the martyrs will bring against you. 


13. Moreover, you make a charge against yourself which has been brought by no one against you, and 
make excuses where no one has accused you. You say that you have read these and in my letter: “I want to 
know who has given you leave when translating a book, to remove some things, change others, and again 
add others.” And you go on to answer yourself, and to speak against me: “I say this to you Who I pray, has 
given you leave, in your Commentaries, to put down some things out of Origen, some from Apollinarius, 
some of your own, instead of all from Origen or from yourself or from some other?” All this while, while 
you are aiming at something different, you have been preferring a very strong charge against yourself; 
and you have forgotten the old proverb, that those who speak falsehood should have good memories. You 
say that I in my Commentaries have set down some things out of Origen, some from Apollinarius, some of 
my own. If then these things which I have set down under the names of others are the words of 
Apollinarius and of Origen; what is the meaning of the charge which you fasten upon me, that, when I say 
“Another says this,” “The following is some one’s conjecture,” that “other” or “some one” means myself? 
Between Origen and Apollinarius there is a vast difference of interpretation, of style, and of doctrine. 
When I set down discrepant opinions on the same passage, am I to be supposed to accept both the 
contradictory views? But more of this hereafter. 


14. Now I ask you this: Who may have blamed you for having either added or changed or taken away 
certain things in the books of Origen, and have put you to the question like a man on the horse-rack; Are 
those things which you put down in your translation bad or good? It is useless for you to simulate 
innocence, and by some silly question to parry the force of the true inquiry. I have never accused you for 
translating Origen for your own satisfaction. I have done the same, and so have Victorinus, Hilary, and 
Ambrose; but I have accused you for fortifying your translation of a heretical work by writing a preface 
approving of it. You compel me to go over the same ground, and to walk in the lines I myself have traced. 
For you say in that Prologue that you have cut away what had been added by the heretics; and have 
replaced it with what is good. If you have taken out the false statement of the heretics, then what you 
have left or have added must be either Origen’s, or yours, and you have set them down, presumably, as 
good. But that many of these are bad you cannot deny. “What is that,” you will say, “to me?” You must 
impute it to Origen; for I have done no more than alter what had been added by the heretics. Tell us then 
for what reason you took out the bad things written by the heretics and left those written by Origen 
untouched. Is it not clear that parts of the false doctrines of Origen you condemned under the designation 
of the doctrines of heretics, and others you accepted because you judged them to be not false but true and 
consonant with your faith? It was these last about which I inquired whether those things which you 
praised in your Preface were good or bad: it was these which you confessed you have left as perfectly 
good when you cut out all that was worst; and I thus have placed you, as I said, on the horse-rack, so that, 
if you say that they are good, you will be proved to be a heretic, but if you say they are bad, you will at 
once be asked: “Why then did you praise these bad things in your Preface?” And I did not add the 
question which you craftily pretend that I asked; “Why did you by your translation bring evil doctrines to 
the ears of the Latins?” For to exhibit what is bad may be done at times not for the sake of teaching them 
but of warning men against them: so that the reader may be on his guard not to follow the error, but may 
make light of the evils which he knows, whereas if unknown they might become objects of wonder to him. 
Yet after this, you dare to say that I am the author of writings of this kind, whereas you, as a mere 
translator would be going beyond the translator’s province if you had chosen to correct anything, but, if 
you did not correct anything, you acted as a translator alone. You would be quite right in saying this if 
your translation of the Peri ‘Archon had no Preface; just as Hilary, when he translated Origen’s homilies 
took care to do it so that both the good and evil of them should be imputed not to the translator but to 
their own author. If you had not boasted that you had cut out the worst and left the best, you would, in 
some way or other, have escaped from the mire. But it is this that brings to nought the trick of your 
invention, and keeps you bound on all sides, so that you cannot get out. And I must ask you not to have too 
mean an opinion of the intelligence of your readers nor to think that all who will read your writings are so 
dull as not to laugh at you when they see you let real wounds mortify while you put plasters on a healthy 
body. 


15. What your opinions are on the resurrection of the flesh, we have already learned from your Apology. 
“No member will be cut off, nor any part of the body destroyed.” This is the clear and open profession 
which you make in your innocence, and which you say is accepted by all the bishops of Italy. I should 
believe your statement, but that the matter of that book which is not Pamphilus’ makes me doubt about 
you. And I wonder that Italy should have approved what Rome rejected; that the bishops should have 
accepted what the Apostolic see condemned. 


16. You further write that it was by my letters that you had been informed that the pope Theophilus lately 
put forth an exposition of the faith which has not yet reached you and you promise to accept whatever he 
may have written. I am not aware that I ever said this, or that I sent any letters of the sort. But you 
consent to things of which you are still in uncertainty, and things as to which you do not know what and of 
what kind they will turn out to be, so that you may avoid speaking of things which you know quite well, 
and may not be bound by the consent you have given to them. There are two letters of Theophilus, a 
Synodal and a Paschal letter, against Origen and his disciples, and others against Apollinarius and against 
Origen also, which, within the last two years or thereabouts, I have translated and given to the men who 
speak our language for the edification of the church. I am not aware that I have translated anything else 
of his. But, when you say that you assent to the opinion of the pope Theophilus in everything, you must 


unspeakable. 


take care not to let your masters and disciples hear you, and not to offend these numerous persons who 
call me a robber and you a martyr, and also not to provoke the wrath of the man who wrote letters to you 
against the bishop Epiphanius, and exhorted you to stand fast in the truth of the faith, and not to change 
your opinion for any terror. This epistle in its complete form is held by those to whom it was brought. After 
this you say, after your manner: “I will satisfy you even when you rage against me, as I have in the matter 
you spoke of before.” But again you say, “What do you want? have you anything more at which you may 
shoot with the bow of your oratory?” And yet you are indignant if I find fault with your distasteful way of 
speaking, though you take up the lowest expressions of the Comedians, and in writing on church affairs 
adopt language fit only for the characters of harlots and their lovers on the stage. 


17. Now, as to the question which you raise, when it was that I began to admit the authority of the pope 
Theophilus, and was associated with him in community of belief. You make answer to yourself: “Then, I 
suppose, when you were the supporter of Paul whom he had condemned and made the greatest effort to 
help him, and instigated him to recover through an imperial rescript the bishopric from which he had 
been removed by the episcopal tribunal.” I will not begin by answering for myself, but first speak of the 
injury which you have here done to another. What humanity or charity is there in rejoicing over the 
misfortunes of others and in exhibiting their wounds to the world? Is that the lesson you have learned 
from that Samaritan who carried back the man that was half dead to the inn? Is this what you understand 
by pouring oil into his wounds, and paying the host his expenses? Is it thus that you interpret the sheep 
brought back to the fold, the piece of money recovered, the prodigal son welcomed back? Suppose that 
you had a right to speak evil of me, because I had injured you, and, to use your words, had goaded you to 
madness and stimulated you to evil speaking: what harm had a man who remains in obscurity done you, 
that you should lay bare his scars, and when they were skinned over, should tear them open by inflicting 
this uncalled for pain? Even if he was worthy of your reproaches, were you justified in doing this? If | am 
not mistaken, those whom you wish to strike at through him (and I speak the open opinion of many) are 
the enemies of the Origenists; you use the troubles of one of them to show your violence against both. If 
the decisions of the pope Theophilus so greatly please you, and you think it impious that an episcopal 
decree should be nullified, what do you say about the rest of those whom he has condemned? And what do 
you say about the pope Anastasius, about whom you assert most truly that no one thinks him capable as 
the bishop of so great a city, of doing an injury to an innocent or an absent man? I do not say this because 
I set myself up as a judge of episcopal decisions, or wish what they have determined to be rescinded; but I 
say, Let each of them do what he thinks right at his own risk, it is for him alone to consider how his 
judgment will be judged. Our duties in our monastery are those of hospitality; we welcome all who come 
to us with the smile of human friendliness. We must take care lest it should again happen that Mary and 
Joseph do not find room in the inn, and that Jesus should be shut out and say to us, “I was a stranger and 
ye took me not in.” The only persons we do not welcome are heretics, who are the only persons who are 
welcomed by you: for our profession binds us to wash the feet of those who come to us, not to discuss 
their merits. Bring to your remembrance, my brother, how he whom we speak of had confessed Christ: 
think of that breast which was gashed by the scourges: recall to mind the imprisonment he had endured, 
the darkness, the exile, the work in the mines, and you will not be surprised that we welcomed him as a 
passing guest. Are we to be thought rebels by you because we give a cup of cold water to the thirsty in the 
name of Christ? 


18. I can tell you of something which may make him still dearer to us, though more odious to you. A short 
time ago, the faction of the heretics which was scattered away from Egypt and Alexandria came to 
Jerusalem, and wished to make common cause with him, so that as they suffered together, they might 
have the same heresy imputed to them. But he repelled their advances, he scorned and cast them from 
him: he told them that he was not an enemy of the faith and was not going to take up arms against the 
Church: that his previous action had been the result of vexation not of unsoundness in the faith; and that 
he had sought only to prove his own innocence, not to attack that of others. You profess to consider an 
imperial rescript upsetting an episcopal decree to be an impiety. That is a matter for the responsibility of 
the man who obtained it. But what is your opinion of men who, when they have been themselves 
condemned, haunt the palaces of the great, and in a serried column make an attack on a single man who 
represents the faith of Christ? However, as to my own communion with the Pope Theophilus, I will call no 
other witness than the very man whom you pretend that I injured. His letters were always addressed to 
me, as you well know, even at the time when you prevented their being forwarded to me, and when you 
used daily to send letter carriers to him repeating to him with vehemence that his opponent was my most 
intimate friend, and telling the same falsehoods which you now shamelessly write, so that you might stir 
up his hatred against me and that his grief at the supposed injury done him might issue in oppression 
against me in matters of faith. But he, being a prudent man and a man of apostolical wisdom, came 
through time and experience to understand both our loyalty to him and your plots against us. If, as you 
declare, my followers stirred up a plot against you at Rome and stole your uncorrected manuscripts while 
you were asleep; who was it that stirred up the pope Theophilus against the public enemy in Egypt? Who 
obtained the decrees of the princes against them, and the consent of the whole of this quarter of the 
world? Yet you boast that you from your youth were the hearer and disciple of Theophilus, although he, 
before he became a bishop, through his native modesty, never taught in public, and you, after he became 
a Bishop, were never at Alexandria. Yet you dare, in order to deal a blow at me, to say “I do not accuse, or 
change, my masters.” If that were true it would in my opinion throw a grave suspicion on your Christian 
standing. As for myself, you have no right to charge me with condemning my former teachers: but I stand 


in awe of those words of Isaiah: “Woe unto them that call evil good and good evil, that put darkness for 
light and light for darkness, that call bitter sweet and sweet bitter.” But it is you who drink alike the 
honeywine of your masters and their poisons, who have fallen away from your true master the Apostle, 
who teaches that neither he himself or an angel, if they err in matters of faith, must not be followed. 


19. You allude to Vigilantius. What dream this is that you have dreamed about him I do not know. Where 
have I said that he was defiled by communion with heretics at Alexandria? Tell me the book, produce the 
letter: but you will find absolutely no such statement. Yet with your wonted carelessness of statement or 
rather impudence of lying, which makes you imagine that every one will believe what you say, you add: 
“When you quoted a text of Scripture against him in so insulting a way that I do not dare to repeat it with 
my own mouth.” You do not dare to repeat it because you can make the charge seem worse by keeping 
silence; and, because your accusation has no facts to rest upon, you simulate modesty, so that the reader 
may imagine that you are acting from consideration towards me, although your lies show that you do not 
consider your own soul. What is this text of Scripture which is too shameful to proceed out of that most 
shameless mouth of yours? What shameful thing, indeed, can you mention in the sacred books? If you are 
ashamed to speak, at any rate you can write it down, and then I shall be convinced of wantonness by my 
own words. I might be silent on all other points, and I should still prove by this single passage how brazen 
is your effrontery. You know how little I fear your impeachment. If you produce the evidence with which 
you threaten me, all the blame which now rests on you will rest on me. I gave my reply to you when I dealt 
with Vigilantius; for he brought the same charges against me which you bring first in the guise of friendly 
eulogy, afterwards in that of hostile accusation. I am aware who it was that stirred up his ravings against 
me; I know your plots and vices; I am not ignorant of his simplicity which is proclaimed by every one. 
Through his folly your hatred against me found an outlet for its fury; and, if I wrote a letter to suppress it, 
so that you should not be thought to be the only one who possesses a literary cudgel, that does not justify 
you in inventing shameful expressions which you can find in no part of my writings whatever. You must 
accept and confess the fact that the same document which answered his madness aroused also your 
calumnies. 


20. In the matter of the letter of the pope Anastasius, you seem to have come on a slippery place; you 
walk unsteadily, and do not see where to plant your feet. At one moment you say that it must have been 
written by me; at another that it ought to have been transmitted to you by him to whom it was sent. Then 
again you charge the writer with injustice; or you protest that it matters nothing to you whether he wrote 
it or not, since you hold his predecessor’s testimonial, and, while Rome was begging you to give her the 
honor of your presence, you disdained her through love of your own little town. If you have any suspicion 
that the letter was forged by me, why do you not ask for it in the chartulary of the Roman See and then, 
when you discover that it was not written by the bishop, hold me manifestly guilty of the crime? You would 
then instead of trying to bind me with cobwebs, hold me fast bound in a net of strong cords. But if it is as 
written by the Bishop of Rome, it is an act of folly on your part to ask for a copy of the letter from one to 
whom it was not sent, and not from him who sent it, and to send to the East for evidence the source of 
which you have in your own country. You had better go to Rome and expostulate with him as to the 
reproach which he has directed against you when you were both absent and innocent. You might first 
point out that he had refused to accept your exposition of faith, which, as you say, all Italy has approved, 
and that he made no use of your literary cudgel against the dogs you spoke of. Next, you might complain 
that he had sent to the East a letter aimed at you which branded you with the mark of heresy, and said 
that by your translation of Origen’s books Peri ‘Archon the Roman church which had received the work in 
its simplicity was in danger of losing the sincerity of faith which it had learned from the Apostle; and that 
he had raised yet more ill will against you by daring to condemn this very book, though it was fortified by 
the attestation of your Preface. It is no light thing that the pontiff of so great a city should have fastened 
this charge upon you or have rashly taken it up when made by another. You should go about the streets 
vociferating and crying over and over again, “It is not my book, or, if it is, the uncorrected sheets were 
stolen by Eusebius. I published it differently, indeed I did not publish it at all; I gave it to nobody, or at all 
events to few; and my enemy was so unscrupulous and my friends so negligent, that all the copies alike 
were falsified by him.” This, my dearest brother, is what you ought to have done, not to turn your back 
upon him and to direct the arrows of your abuse across the sea against me; for how can it cure your 
wounds that I should be wounded? Does it comfort a man who is stricken for death to see his friend dying 
with him? 


21. You produce a letter of Siricius who now sleeps in Christ, and the letter of the living Anastasius you 
despise. What injury you ask, can it do you that he should have written (or perhaps not written at all) 
when you knew nothing of it? If he did write, still it is enough for you that you have the witness of the 
whole world in your favor, and that no one thinks it possible that the bishop of so great a city could have 
done an injury to an innocent man, or even to one who was simply absent. You speak of yourself as 
innocent, though your translation made all Rome shudder; you say you were absent, but it is only because 
you dare not reply when you are accused. And you so shrink from the judgment of the city of Rome that 
you prefer to subject yourself to an invasion of the barbarians than to the opinion of a peaceful city. 
Suppose that the letter of last year was forged by me; who then wrote the letters which have lately been 
received in the East? Yet in these last the pope Anastasius pays you such compliments that, when you read 
them, you will be more inclined to set to work to defend yourself than to accuse me. 


I should like you to consider how inevitable is the wisdom which you are shunning and the Attic Salt and 
the eloquence of your diction in religious writing. You are attacked by others, you are pierced through by 
their condemnation, yet it is against me that you toss yourself about in your fury, and say: “I could unfold 
a tale as to the manner of your departure from Rome; as to the opinions expressed about you at the time, 
and written about you afterwards, as to your oath, the place where you embarked, the pious manner in 
which you avoided committing perjury; all this I could enlarge upon, but I have determined to keep back 
more than I relate.” These are specimens of your pleasant speeches. And if after this I say anything sharp 
in answer to you threaten me with immediate proscription and with the sword. You are a most eloquent 
person, and have all the tricks of rhetoric; you pretend to be passing over things which you really reveal, 
so that what you cannot prove by an open charge, you may make into a crime by seeming to put it aside. 
All this is your simplicity; this is what you mean by sparing your friend and reserving your statements for 
the judicial tribunal; you spare me by heaping up a mass of charge against me. 


22. If any one wishes to hear the arrangements for my journey from Rome, they were these. In the month 
of August, when the etesian winds were blowing, accompanied by the reverend presbyter Vincentius and 
my young brother, and other monks who are now living at Jerusalem, I went on board ship at the port of 
Rome, choosing my own time, and with a very large body of the saints attending me, I arrived at Rhegium. 
I stood for a while on the shore of Scylla, and heard the old stories of the rapid voyage of the versatile 
Ulysses, of the songs of the sirens and the insatiable whirlpool of Charybdis. The inhabitants of that spot 
told me many tales, and gave me the advice that I should sail not for the columns of Proteus but for the 
port where Jonah landed, because the former of those was the course suited for men who were hurried 
and flying, but the latter was best for a man who was imprisoned; but I preferred to take the course by 
Malea and the Cyclades to Cyprus. There I was received by the venerable bishop Epiphanius, of whose 
testimony to you you boast. I came to Antioch, where I enjoyed the communion of Paulinius the pontiff and 
confessor and was set forward by him on my journey to Jerusalem, which I entered in the middle of winter 
and in severe cold. I saw there many wonderful things, and verified by the judgment of my own eyes 
things which had before come to my ears by report. Thence I made my way to Egypt. I saw the 
monasteries of Nitria, and perceived the snakes which lurked among the choirs of the monks. Then 
making haste I at once returned to Bethlehem, which is now my home, and there poured my perfume 
upon the manger and cradle of the Saviour. I saw also the lake of ill-omen. Nor did I give myself to ease 
and inertness, but I learned many things which I did not know before. As to what judgment was formed of 
me at Rome, or what was written afterwards, you are quite welcome to speak out, especially since you 
have writings to trust to; for I am not to be tried by your words which you at your will either veil in 
enigma or blurt out with open falsehood, but by the documents of the church. You may see how little Iam 
afraid of you. If you can produce against me a single record of the Bishop of Rome or of any other church, 
I will confess myself to be chargeable with all the iniquities which I find assigned to you. It would be easy 
for me to tell of the circumstances of your departure, your age, the date of sailing, the places in which you 
lived, the company you kept. But far be it from me to do what I blame you for doing, and in a discussion 
between churchmen, to make up a story worthy of the ravings of quarrelling hags. Let this word be 
enough for your wisdom to remember. Do not adopt a method with another which can at once be retorted 
on yourself. 


23. As regards our reverend friend Epiphanius, this is strange shuffling of yours, when you say that it was 
impossible for him to have written against you after his giving you the kiss and joining with you in prayer. 
It is as if you were to contend that he would not be dead if a short time before he had been alive, or as if it 
were not equally certain that he had first reproved you and then, after the kiss of peace, excommunicated 
you. “They went out from us,” it is said, “but they were not of us; otherwise they would no doubt have 
continued with us.” The apostle bids us avoid a heretic after first and second admonition: of course this 
implies that he was a member of the flock of the church before he was avoided or condemned. I confess I 
cannot restrain my laughter when, at the prompting of some clever person, you strike up a hymn in 
honour of Epiphanius. Why, this is the silly old man,’ the anthropomorphite,’ this is the man who boasted 
in your presence of the six thousand books of Origen that he had read, who thinks himself entrusted with 
the preaching of the Gospel against Origen among all nations in their own tongue’ who will not let others 
read Origen for fear they should discover what he has stolen from him.’ Read what he has written, and the 
letter, or rather letters, one of which I will adduce as a testimonial to your orthodoxy, so that it may be 
seen how worthy he is of your present praise. “May God set you free, my brother, and the holy people of 
Christ which is entrusted to you, and all the brethren who are with you, and especially the Presbyter 
Rufinus, from the heresy of Origen, and all other heresies, and from the perdition which they bring. For if 
many heresies have been condemned by the Church on account of one word or of two, which are contrary 
to the faith, how much more must that man be counted a heretic who has invented so many perverse 
things, so many false doctrines! He stands forth as the enemy of God and of the church.” This is the 
testimony which this saintly man bears to you. This is the garland of praise which he gives you to parade 
in. Thus runs the letter which your golden coins extracted from the chamber of our brother Eusebius, so 
that you might calumniate the translator of it, and might fix upon me the guilt of a most manifest crime— 
that of rendering a Greek word as dearest’ which ought to have been honourable!’ But what is all this to 
you who can control all events by your prudent methods, and can trim your path between different 
possibilities, first saying, if you can find any one to believe you, that neither Anastasius nor Epiphanius 
ever wrote a line against you; and, secondly, when their actual letters cry out against you, and break down 
your audacious effrontery, despising the judgment of them both, and say it does not matter to you whether 


they wrote or not, since it was impossible for them to write against an innocent and an absent man. 


Then again, you have no right to speak evil of that saintly man, as you do when you say “that it may be 
seen that he gave me peace with his words and his kiss, but kept evil and deceit in his heart”—for this is 
your reasoning, and it is thus that you defend yourself. That this is the letter of Epiphanius and that it is 
hostile to you, all the world knows: and that it came in its genuine form into your hands we can prove; and 
it is therefore an astounding shame or rather utter shamelessness in you to deny what you cannot doubt 
to be true. What! Is Epiphanius to be befouled with the imputation that he gave you the sign of peace but 
had deceit in his heart? Is it not much truer to believe that he first admonished you because he wished to 
save you from error and bring you back to the right way; and that therefore he did not reject your Judas 
kiss, wishing to break down by his forbearance the betrayer of the faith,—but that afterwards when he 
found that all his toil was fruitless, and that the leopard could not change its spots nor the Ethiopian his 
skin, he proclaimed in his letter what had before been only a suspicion in his mind? 


24. It is somewhat the same argument which you use against the pope Anastasius, namely, that, since you 
hold the letters of the bishop Siricius, it was impossible that he should write against you. I am afraid you 
suspect that some injury has been done you. I cannot understand how a man of your acuteness and 
capacity can condescend to such nonsense; you suppose that your readers are foolish, but you shew that 
you are foolish yourself. Then after this extraordinary argumentation, you subjoin this little sentence: “Far 
be such conduct from these reverend persons. It is from your school that such actions proceed. You gave 
us all the signs of peace at our departure, and then threw missiles charged with venom from behind our 
backs.” In this clause or rather declamatory speech, you intended, no doubt, to shew your rhetorical skill. 
It is true we gave you the signs of peace, but not to embrace heresy; we joined hands, we accompanied 
you as you set forth on your journey, on the understanding that you were catholic not that we were 
heretical. But I want to learn what these poisoned missiles are which you complain that I threw from 
behind your back. I sent the presbyters, Vincentius, Paulinianus, Eusebius, Rufinus. Of these, Vincentius 
went to Rome long before you; Paulinianus and Eusebius set out a year after you had sailed; Rufinus two 
years after, for the cause of Claudius; all of them either for private reasons, or because another was in 
peril of his life. Was it possible for me to know that when you entered Rome, a nobleman had dreamed 
that a ship full of merchandise was entering with full blown sails? or that all questions about fate were 
being solved by a solution which should not itself be fatuous? or that you were translating the book of 
Eusebius as if it were Pamphilus’? or that you were putting your own cover upon Origen’s poisoned dish 
by lending your majestic eloquence to this translation of his notorious work Peri ‘Archon? This is a new 
way of calumniating a man. We sent out the accusers before you had committed the crime. It was not, I 
repeat, it was not by our plan, but by the providence of God, that these men, who were sent out for 
another reason, came to fight against the rising heresy. They were sent, like Joseph, to relieve the coming 
famine by the fervour of their faith. 


25. To what point will not audacity burst forth when once it is freed from restraints? He has imputed to 
himself the charge made against another so that we may be thought to have invented it. I made a charge 
against some one unnamed, and he takes it as spoken against himself; he purges himself from another 
man’s sins, being only sure of his own innocence. For he takes his oath that he did not write the letter that 
passed under my name to the African bishops, in which I am made to confess that I had been induced by 
Jewish influence to make false translations of the Scriptures; and he sends me writings which contain all 
these things which he declares to be unknown to him. It is remarkable to know how his subtlety has 
coincided with another man’s malice, so that the lies which this other told in Africa, he in accord with him 
declared to be true; and also how that elegant style of his could be imitated by some chance and unskilled 
person. You alone have the privilege of translating the venom of the heretics, and of making all nations 
drink a draught from the cup of Babylon. You may correct the Latin Scriptures from the Greek. and may 
deliver to the Churches to read something different from what they received from the Apostles; but I am 
not to be allowed to go behind the Septuagint version which I translated after strict correction for the 
men of my native tongue a great many years ago, and, for the confutation of the Jews, to translate the 
actual copies of the Scriptures which they confess to be the truest, so that when a dispute arises between 
them and the Christians, they may have no place of retreat and subterfuge, but may be smitten most 
effectually with their own spear. I have written pretty fully on this point if I rightly remember, in many 
other places, especially in the end of my second book; and I have checked your popularity-hunting, with 
which you seek to arouse ill will against me among the innocent and the inexperienced, by a clear 
statement of fact. To that I think it enough to refer the reader. 


26. I think it a point which should not be passed over, that you have no right to complain that the falsifier 
of your papers holds in my esteem the glorious position of a confessor, since you who are guilty of this 
very crime are called a martyr and an apostle by all the partisans of Origen, for that exile and 
imprisonment of yours at Alexandria. On your alleged inexperience in Latin composition I have answered 
you above. But, since you repeat the same things, and, as if forgetful of your former defence, again remind 
me that I ought to know that you have been occupied for thirty years in devouring Greek books, and 
therefore do not know Latin, I would have you observe that it is not a few words of yours with which I find 
fault, though indeed all your writing is worthy of being destroyed. What I wished to do was to shew your 
followers, whom you have taken so much pains in teaching to know nothing, to understand what amount 
of modesty there is in a man who teaches what he does not know, who writes what he is ignorant of, so 


that they may expect to find the same wisdom in his opinions. As to what you add “That it is not faults of 
words which are offensive, but sins, such as lying, calumny, disparagement, false witness, and all evil 
speaking, and that the mouth which speaketh lies kills the soul,” and your deprecation, “Let not that ill- 
savour reach my nostrils;” I would believe what you say, were it not that I discover facts inconsistent with 
this. It is as if a fuller or a tanner in speaking to a dealer in pigments should warn him that he had better 
hold his nose as he passed their shops. I will do what you recommend; I will stop my nose, so that it may 
not be put to the torture by the delightful odour of your truth-speaking and your benedictions. 


27. In reference to your alternate praise and disparagement of me, you argue with great acuteness that 
you have the same right to speak good and evil of me that I have to find fault with Origen and Didymus 
whom I once praised. I must instruct you, then, wisest of men and chief of Roman dialecticians, that there 
is no fault of logic in praising a man in certain respects while you blame him in others, but only in 
approving and disapproving one and the same thing. I will take an example, so that, though you may not 
understand, the wise reader may join me in understanding the point. In the case of Tertullian we praise 
his great talent, but we condemn his heresy. In that of Origen we admire his knowledge of the Scriptures, 
but nevertheless we do not accept his false doctrine. As to Didymus, however, we extol both his powers of 
memory, and the purity of his faith in the Trinity, while on the other point in which he erred in trusting to 
Origen we withdraw from him. The vices of our teachers are not to be imitated, their virtues are. There 
was a man at Rome who had an African, a very learned man, as his grammar teacher; and he thought that 
he was rising to an equality with his teacher because he copied his strident voice and his faulty 
pronunciation. You in your Preface to the Peri ‘Archon speak of me as your brother and call me your most 
eloquent colleague, and proclaim my soundness in the faith. From these three points you cannot draw 
back; carp at me on all other points as you please, so long as you do not openly contradict this testimony 
which you bear to me; for in calling me friend and colleague, you confess me worthy of your friendship; 
when you proclaim me an eloquent man, you cannot go on accusing me of ignorance; and when you 
confess that I am in all points a catholic, you cannot fix on me the guilt of heresy. Beyond these three 
points you may charge me with anything you like without openly contradicting yourself. From all this 
calculation the net result is that you are wrong in blaming in me what you formerly praised; but that I am 
not in fault when, in the case of the same men, I praise what is laudable and blame what is censurable. 


28. You pass on to the origin of souls, and at great length exclaim against the smoke which you say I raise. 
You want to be allowed to express ignorance on a point on which you advisedly dissemble your knowledge; 
and therefore begin questioning me about angels and archangels; as to the mode of their existence, the 
place and nature of their abodes, the differences, if there be any, existing between them; and then as to 
the course of the sun, the waxing and waning of the moon, the character and movements of the stars. I 
wonder that you did not set down the whole of the lines: 


Whence come the earthquakes, whence the high-swoll’n seas 
Breaking their bounds, then sinking back to rest; 

The Sun’s eclipse, the labours of the moon; 

The race of men and beasts, the storm, the fire, 

Arcturus’ rainy Hyads, and the Bears: 

Why haste the winter’s suns to bathe themselves 

Beneath the wave, what stays its lingering nights. 


Then, leaving things in heaven, and condescending to those on earth, you philosophize on minor points. 
You say: “Tell us what are the causes of the fountains, and of the wind; what makes the hail and the 
showers; why the sea is salt, the rivers sweet; what account is to be given of clouds and storms, 
thunderbolts, and thunder and lightning.” You mean that if I do not know all this, you are entitled to say 
you know nothing about the origin of souls. You wish to balance your ignorance on a single point by mine 
on many. But do not you, who in page after page stir up what you call my smoke, understand that I can 
see your mists and whirlwinds? You wish to be thought a man of extensive knowledge, and among the 
disciples of Calpurnius to enjoy a great reputation for wisdom, and therefore you raise up the whole 
physical world in front of me, as if Socrates had said in vain when he passed over to the study of Ethics: 
“What is above us is nothing to us.” So then, if I cannot tell you why the ant, which is such a little 
creature, whose body is a mere point, has six feet, whereas an elephant with its vast bulk has only four to 
walk on; why serpents and snakes glide along on their chests and bellies; why the worm which is 
commonly called the millipede has such a swarming array of feet; Iam prohibited from knowing anything 
about the origin of souls! You ask me what I know about souls, so that, when I make any statement about 
them, you may at once attack it. And if I say that the church’s doctrine is that God forms souls every day, 
and sends them into the bodies of those who are born, you will at once bring out the snares your master 
invented, and ask, Where is God’s justice if he grants souls to those who are born of adultery or incest? Is 
he not an accessory to men’s sins, if he creates souls for the adulterers who make the bodies? as if, when 
you hear that seed corn had been stolen, you are to suppose the fault to lie in the nature of the corn, and 


not in the man who stole the wheat; and that therefore the earth had no business to nourish the seed in its 
bosom, because the hands of the sower who cast them in were unclean. Hence comes also your 
mysterious question, Why do infants die? since it is because of their sins, as you hold, that they received 
bodies. There exists a treatise of Didymus addressed to you, in which he meets this inquiry of yours, with 
the answer, that they had not sinned much, and therefore it was enough punishment for them just to have 
touched their bodily prisons. He, who was your master and mine also, when you asked this question, 
wrote at my request three books of comments on the prophet Hosea, and dedicated them to me. This 
shows what parts of his teaching we respectively accepted. 


29. You press me to give my opinions about the nature of things. If there were room, I could repeat to you 
the views of Lucretius who follows Epicurus, or those of Aristotle as taught by the Peripatetics, or of Plato 
and Zeno by the Academics and the Stoics. Passing to the church, where we have the rule of truth, the 
books of Genesis and the Prophets and Ecclesiastes, give us much information on questions of this kind. 
But if we profess ignorance about all these things, as also about the origin of souls, you ought in your 
Apology to acknowledge your ignorance of all alike, and to ask your calumniators why they had the 
impudence to force you to reply on this single point when they themselves know nothing of all those great 
matters. But Oh! how vast was the wealth contained in that trireme which had come full of all the wares 
of Egypt and the East to enrich the poverty of the city of Rome. 


Thou who alone by writing sav’st the state.” 


Unless you had come from the East, that very learned man would be still sticking fast among the 
mathematici, and all Christians would still be ignorant of what might be said against fatalism. You have a 
right to ply me with questions about astrology and the cause of the sky and the stars, when you brought to 
land a ship full of such wares as these. I acknowledge my poverty; I have not grown rich to this extent in 
the East like you. You learned in your long sojourn under the shadow of the Pharos what Rome never 
knew: Egypt instructed you in lore which Italy did not possess till now. 


30. Your Apology says that there are three opinions as to the origin of souls: one held by Origen, a second 
by Tertullian and Lactantius (as to Lactantius what you say is manifestly false), a third by us simple and 
foolish men, who do not see that, if our opinion is true, God is thereby shewn to be unjust. After this you 
say that you do not know what is the truth. I say, then, tell me, whether you think that outside of these 
three opinions any truth can be found so that all these three may be false; or whether you think one of 
these three is true. If there is some other possibility, why do you confine the liberty of discussion within a 
close-drawn line? and why do you put forward the views which are false and keep silence about the true? 
But if one of the three is true and the two others false, why do you include false and true in one assertion 
of ignorance? Perhaps you pretend not to know which is true in order that it may be safe for you, 
whenever you may please, to defend the false. This is the smoke, these are the mists, with which you try 
to keep away the light from men’s eyes. You are the Aristippus of our day: you bring your ship into the 
port of Rome full of merchandize of all kinds; you set your professorial chair on high, and represent to us 
Hermagoras and Gorgias of Leontinum: only, you were in such a hurry to set sail that you left one little 
piece of goods, one little question, forgotten in the East. And you cry out with reiteration that you learned 
both at Aquileia and at Alexandria that God is the creator of both our bodies and our souls. This then, 
forsooth, is the pressing question, whether our souls were created by God or by the devil, and not whether 
the opinion of Origen is true that our souls existed before our bodies and committed some sin because of 
which they have been tied to these gross bodies; or whether, again, they slept like dormice in a state of 
torpor and of slumber. Every one is asking this question, but you say nothing about it; nobody asks the 
other, but to that you direct your answer. 


31. Another part of my smoke’ which you frequently laugh at is my pretence, as you say, to know what I do 
not know, and the parade I make of great teachers to deceive the common and ignorant people. You, of 
course, are a man not of smoke but of flame, or rather of lightning; you fulminate when you speak; you 
cannot contain the flames which have been conceived within your mouth, and like Barchochebas, the 
leader of the revolt of the Jews, who used to hold in his mouth a lighted straw and blow it out so as to 
appear to be breathing forth flame: so you also, like a second Salmoneus, brighten the whole path on 
which you tread, and reproach us as mere men of smoke, to whom perhaps the words might be applied, 
“Thou touchest the hills and they smoke.” You do not understand the allusion of the Prophet when he 
speaks of the smoke of the locusts; it is no doubt the beauty of your eyes which makes it impossible for 
you to bear the pungency of our smoke. 


32. As to your charge of perjury, since you refer me to your book; and since I have made my reply to you 
and Calpurnius in the previous books, it will be sufficient here to observe that you exact from me in my 
sleep what you have never yourself fulfilled in your waking hours. It seems that I am guilty of a great 
crime because I have told girls and virgins of Christ, that they had better not read secular works, and that 
I once promised when warned in a dream not to read them. But your ship which was announced by 
revelation to the city of Rome, promises one thing and effects another. It came to do away with the puzzle 
of the mathematici: what it does is to do away with the faith of Christians. It had made its run with sails 
full set over the Ionian and AEgean, the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian seas, only to make shipwreck in the 
Roman port. Are you not ashamed of hunting up nonsense of this kind and putting me to the trouble of 


bringing up similar things against you? Suppose that some one had seen a dream about you such as might 
make you vainglorious; it would have been modest as well as wise in you not to seem to know of it, instead 
of boasting of other people’s dreams as a serious testimony to yourself. What a difference there is 
between your dream and mine! Mine tells how I was humbled and repressed; yours boasts over and over 
again how you were praised. You cannot say, It matters nothing to me what another man dreamed, for in 
those most enlightening books of yours you tell us that this was the motive which led you to make the 
translation; you could not bear that an eminent man should have dreamed in vain. This is all your 
endeavour. If you can make me out guilty of perjury, you think you will be deemed no heretic. 


33. I now come to the most serious charge of all, that in which you accuse me of having been unfaithful 
after the restoration of our friendship. I confess that, of all the reproaches which you bring against me or 
threaten me with, there is none which I would so much deprecate as that of fraud, deceit and breach of 
faith. To sin is human, to lay snares is diabolical. What! Was it for this that I joined hands with you over 
the slain lamb in the Church of the Resurrection, that I might steal your manuscripts at Rome’? or that I 
might send out my dogs to gnaw away your papers before they were corrected’? Can any one believe that 
we made ready the accusers before you had committed the crime? Is it supposed that we knew what plans 
you were meditating in your heart? or what another man had been dreaming? or how the Greek proverb 
was having its fulfilment in your case, “the pig teaches Minerva”? If I sent Eusebius to bark against you, 
who then stirred up the passion of Aterbius and others against you? Is it not the fact that he thought that I 
also was a heretic because of my friendship with you? And, when I had given him satisfaction as to the 
heresies of Origen, you shut yourself up at home, and never dared to meet him, for fear you should have 
to condemn what you wished not to condemn, or by openly resisting him should subject yourself to the 
reproach of heresy. Do you think that he cannot be called as a witness against you because he is your 
accuser? Before ever the reverend bishop Epiphanius came to Jerusalem, and gave you the signs of peace 
by word and kiss, yet having evil thoughts and guile in his heart’; before I translated for him that letter 
which was such a reproof to you, and in which he wrote you down a heretic though he had before 
approved you as orthodox; Aterbius was barking against you at Jerusalem, and, if he had not speedily 
taken himself off, would have felt not your literary cudgel but the stick you flourish in your right hand to 
drive the dogs away. 


34. “But why,” you ask, “did you accept my manuscripts which had been falsified? and why, when I had 
translated the Peri ‘Archon did you dare to put your pen to the same work? If I had erred, as any man may, 
ought you not to summon me to reply by a private letter, and to speak smoothly to me, as I am speaking 
smoothly in my present letter?” My whole fault is this that, when accusations were brought against me in 
the guise of disingenuous praise, I tried to purge myself from them, and this without invidiously 
introducing your name. I wished to refer to many persons a charge which you alone had brought, not so 
as to retort the charge of heresy upon you, but to repel it from myself. Could I know that you would be 
angry if I wrote against the heretics? You had said that you had taken away the heretical passages from 
the works of Origen. I therefore turned my attacks not upon you but upon the heretics, for I did not 
believe that you were a favourer of heresy. Pardon me, if I did this with too great vehemence. I thought 
that I should give you pleasure. You say that it was by the dishonest tricks of those who acted for me that 
your manuscripts were brought out before the public, when they were kept secretly in your chamber, or 
were in possession only of the man who had desired to have the translation made for him. But how is this 
reconcilable with your former statement that either no one or very few had them? If they were kept secret 
in your chamber, how could they be in the possession of the man who had desired to have the translation 
made for him? If the one man for whom the manuscripts had been written had obtained them in order to 
conceal them, then they were not kept secret in your chamber, and they were not in the hands of those 
few who, as you now declare, possessed them. You accuse us of having stolen them away; and then again 
you reproach us with having bought them for a great sum of money and an immense bribe. In a single 
matter, and in one little letter, what a tissue of various and discordant falsehoods! You have full liberty for 
accusation, but I have none for defence. When you bring a charge, you think nothing about friendship. 
When I begin to reply, then your mind is full of the rights of friendship. Let me ask you: Did you write 
these manuscripts for concealment or for publication? If for concealment, why were they written? If for 
publication, why did you conceal them? 


35. But my fault, you will say, was this, that I did not restrain your accusers who were my friends. Why, I 
had enough to do to answer their accusations against myself; for they charged me with hypocrisy, as I 
could shew by producing their letters, because I kept silence when I knew you to be a heretic; and 
because by incautiously maintaining peace with you, I fostered the intestine wars of the Church. You call 
them my disciples; they suspect me of being your fellow-disciple; and, because I was somewhat sparing in 
my rejection of your praises, they think me to be initiated, along with you, into the mysteries of heresy. 
This was the service your Prologue did me; you injured me more by appearing as my friend than you 
would had you shewn yourself my enemy. They had persuaded themselves once for all (whether rightly or 
wrongly is their business) that you were a heretic. If I should determine to defend you, I should only 
succeed in getting myself accused by them along with you. They cast in my teeth your laudation of me, 
which they suppose to have been written not in craft but sincerity; and they vehemently reproach me with 
the very things which you always praised in me. What am I to do? To turn my disciples into my accusers 
for your sake? To receive on my own head the weapons which were hurled against my friend? 


36. In the matter of the books Peri ‘Archon, I have even a claim upon your gratitude. You say that you cut 
off anything that was offensive and replaced it by what was better. I have represented things just as they 
stood in the Greek. By this means both things are made to appear, your faith and the heresy of him whom 
you translated. The leading Christians of Rome wrote to me: Answer your accuser; if you keep silence, you 
will be held to have assented to his charges. All of them unanimously demanded that I should bring to 
light the subtle errors of Origen, and make known the poison of the heretics to the ears of the Romans to 
put them on their guard. How can this be an injury to you? Have you a monopoly of the translation of 
these books? Are there no others who take part in this work? When you translated parts of the Septuagint, 
did you mean to prohibit all others from translating it after your version had been published? Why, I also 
have translated many books from the Greek. You have full power to make a second translation of them at 
your pleasure; for both the good and the bad in them must be laid to the charge of their author. And this 
would hold in your case also, had you not said that you had cut out the heretical parts and translated only 
what was positively good. This is a difficulty which you have made for yourself, and which cannot be 
solved, except by confessing that you have erred as all men err, and condemning your former opinion. 


37. But what defence can you make in reference to the Apology which you have written for the works of 
Origen, or rather in reference to the book of Eusebius, though you have altered much, and translated the 
work of a heretic under the title of a martyr, yet you have set down still more which is incompatible with 
the faith of the church. You as well as I turn Latin books into Greek; can you prohibit me from giving the 
works of a foreigner to my own people? If I had made my answer in the case of some other work of yours 
in which you had not attacked me, it might have been thought that, in translating what you had already 
translated, I was acting in hostility to you, and wishing to prove you inaccurate or untrustworthy. But this 
is a new kind of complaint, when you take it amiss that an answer is made you on a point on which you 
have accused me. All Rome was said to have been upset by your translation; every one was demanding of 
me a remedy for this; not that I was of any account, but that those who asked this thought me so. You say 
that you who had made the translation were my friend. But what would you have had me do? Ought we to 
obey God or man? To guard our master’s property or to conceal the theft of a fellow-servant? Can I not be 
at peace with you unless I join with you in committing acts which bring reproach? If you had not 
mentioned my name, if you had not tricked me out in your flatteries, I might have had some way of 
escape, and have made many excuses for not translating what had already been translated. But you, my 
friend, have compelled me to waste a good many days on this work, and to bring out before the public eye 
what should have been engulfed in Charybdis; yet still, though I had been injured, I observed the laws of 
friendship, and as far as possible defended myself without accusing you. It is a too suspicious and 
complaining temper which you shew when you take home to yourself as a reproach what was spoken 
against the heretics. If it is impossible to be your friend unless I am the friend of heretics, I shall more 
easily put up with your enmity than with their friendship. 


38. You imagine that I have contrived yet another piece of falsehood, namely, that I have composed a 
letter to you in my own name, pretending that it was written long ago, in which I make myself appear 
kindly and courteous; but which you never received. The truth can easily be ascertained. Many persons at 
Rome have had copies of this letter for the last three years; but they refused to send it to you knowing 
that you were throwing out insinuations against my reputation, and making up stories of the most 
shameful kind and unworthy of our Christian profession. I wrote in ignorance of all this, as to a friend; but 
they would not transmit the letter to an enemy, such as they knew you to be, thus sparing me the effects 
of my mistakes and you the reproaches of your conscience. You next bring arguments to shew that, if I 
had written such a letter, I had no right to write another containing many reproaches against you. But 
here is the error which pervades all that you say, and of which I have a right to complain; whatever I say 
against the heretics you imagine to be said against you. What! Am I refusing you bread because I give the 
heretics a stone to crush their brains? But, in order to justify your disbelief in my letter, you are obliged to 
make out that of pope Anastasius rests upon a similar fraud. On this point I have answered you before. If 
you really suspect that it is not his writing, you have the means of convicting me of the forgery. But if it is 
his writing, as his letters of the present year also written against you prove, you will in vain use your false 
reasonings to prove my letter false, since I can shew from his genuine letter that mine also is genuine. 


39. In order to parry the charge of falsehood, it is your humour to become quite exacting. You are not to 
be called to produce the six thousand books of Origen, of which you speak; but you expect me to be 
acquainted with all the records of Pythagoras. What truth is there in all the boastful language, which you 
blurted out from your inflated cheeks, declaring that you had corrected the Peri ‘Archon by introducing 
words which you had read in other books of Origen, and thus had not put in other men’s words but 
restored his own? Out of all this forest of his works you cannot produce a single bush or sucker. You 
accuse me of raising up smoke and mist. Here you have smoke and mist indeed. You know that I have 
dissipated and done away with them; but, though your neck is broken, you do not bow it down, but, with 
an impudence which exceeds even your ignorance, you say that I am denying what is quite evident, so as 
to excuse yourself, after promising mountains of gold, for not producing even a leatherlike farthing from 
your treasury. I acknowledge that your animosity against me rests on good grounds, and that your rage 
and passion is genuine; for, unless I made persistent demands for what does not exist, you would be 
thought to have what you have not. You ask me for the books of Pythagoras. But who has informed you 
that any books of his are extant? It is true that in my letter which you criticize these words occur: 
“Suppose that I erred in youth, and that, having been trained in profane literature, I at the beginning of 


my Christian course had no sufficient doctrinal knowledge, and that I attributed to the Apostles things 
which I had read in Pythagoras or Plato or Empedocles;” but I was speaking not of their books but of their 
tenets, with which I was able to acquaint myself through Cicero, Brutus, and Seneca. Read the short 
oration for Vatinius, and others in which mention is made of secret societies. Turn over Cicero’s dialogues. 
Search through the coast of Italy which used to be called Magna Graecia, and you will find there various 
doctrines of Pythagoras inscribed on brass on their public monuments. Whose are those Golden Rules? 
They are Pythagoras’s; and in these all his principles are contained in a summary form. Iamblicus wrote a 
commentary upon them, following in this, at least partly, Moderatus a man of great eloquence, and 
Archippus and Lysides who were disciples of Pythagoras. Of these, Archippus and Lysides held schools in 
Greece, that is, in Thebes; they retained so fully the precepts of their teacher, that they made use of their 
memory instead of books. One of these precepts is: “We must cast away by any contrivance, and cut out 
by fire and sword and contrivances of all kinds, disease from the body, ignorance from the soul, luxury 
from the belly, sedition from the state, discord from the family, excess from all things alike.” There are 
other precepts of Pythagoras, such as these. “Friends have all things in common.” “A friend is a second 
self.” “Two moments are specially to be observed, morning and evening: that is, things which we are 
going to do, and things which we have done.” “Next to God we must worship truth, for this alone makes 
men akin to God.” There are also enigmas which Aristotle has collated with much diligence in his works: 
“Never go beyond the Stater,” that is, “Do not transgress the rule of justice;” “Never stir the fire with the 
sword,” that is, “Do not provoke a man when he is angry and excited with hard words.” “We must not 
touch the crown,” that is “We must maintain the laws of the state.” “Do not eat out your heart,” that is, 
“Cast away sorrow from your mind.” “When you have started, do not return,” that is, “After death do not 
regret this life.” “Do not walk on the public road,” that is, “Do not follow the errors of the multitude.” 
“Never admit a swallow into the family,” that is, “Do not admit chatterers and talkative persons under the 
same roof with you.” “Put fresh burdens on the burdened; put none on those who lay them down;” that is, 
“When men are on the road to virtue, ply them with fresh precepts; when they abandon themselves to 
idleness, leave them alone.” I said I had read the doctrines of the Pythagoreans. Let me tell you that 
Pythagoras was the first to discover the immortality of the soul and its transmigration from one body to 
another. To this view Virgil gives his adherence in the sixth book of the AEneid in these words: 


These, when the wheel full thousand years has turned, 
God calls, a long sad line, in Lethe’s stream 

To drown the past, and long once more to see 

The skies above, and to the flesh return. 


40. Pythagoras taught, accordingly, that he had himself been originally Euphorbus, and then Callides, 
thirdly Hermotimus, fourthly Pyrrhus, and lastly Pythagoras; and that those things which had existed, 
after certain revolutions of time, came into being again; so that nothing in the world should be thought of 
as new. He said that true philosophy was a meditation on death; that its daily struggle was to draw forth 
the soul from the prison of the body into liberty: that our learning was recollection, and many other things 
which Plato works out in his dialogues, especially in the Phaedo and Timaeus. For Plato, after having 
formed the Academy and gained innumerable disciples, felt that his philosophy was deficient on many 
points, and therefore went to Magna Graecia, and there learned the doctrines of Pythagoras from 
Archytas of Tarentum and Timaeus of Locris: and this system he embodied in the elegant form and style 
which he had learned from Socrates. The whole of this, as we can prove, Origen carried over into his book 
Peri ‘Archon, only changing the name. What mistake, then, was I making, when I said that in my youth I 
had imputed to the Apostles ideas which I had found in Pythagoras, Plato and Empedocles? I did not 
speak, as you calumniously pretend, of what I had read in the books of Pythagoras, Plato and Empedocles, 
but of what I had read as having existed in their writings, that is, what other men’s writings shewed me to 
have existed in them. This mode of speaking is quite common. I might say, for instance “The opinions 
which I read in Socrates I believed to be true,” meaning what I read as his opinions in Plato and others of 
the Socratic school, though Socrates himself wrote no books. So I might say, I wished to imitate the deeds 
which I had read of in Alexander and Scipio, not meaning that they described their own deeds, but that I 
had read in other men’s works of the deeds which I admired as done by them. Therefore, though I may not 
be able to inform you of any records of Pythagoras himself as being extant, and proved by the attestation 
of his son or daughter or others of his disciples, yet you cannot hold me guilty of falsehood, because I said 
not that I had read his books, but his doctrines. You are quite mistaken if you thought to make this a 
screen for your falsehood, and to maintain that because I cannot produce any book written by Pythagoras, 
you have a right to assert that six thousand books of Origen have been lost. 


41. I come now to your Epilogue, (that is to the revilings which you pour upon me,) in which you exhort 
me to repentance, and threaten me with destruction unless I am converted, that is, unless I keep silence 
under your accusations. And this scandal, you say, will recoil upon my own head, because it is I who by 
replying have provoked you to the madness of writing when you are a man of extreme gentleness and of a 
meekness worthy of Moses. You declare that you are aware of crimes which I confessed to you alone when 
you were my most intimate friend, and that you will bring these before the public; that I shall be painted 
in my own colours; and that I ought to remember that I am lying at your feet, otherwise you might cut off 


my head with the sword of your mouth. And, after many such things, in which you toss yourself about like 
a madman, you draw yourself up and say that you wish for peace, but still with the intimation that I am to 
keep quiet for the future, that is that I am not to write against the heretics, nor to answer any accusation 
made by you; if I do this, I shall be your good brother and colleague, and a most eloquent person, and 
your friend and companion; and, what is still more, you will pronounce all the translations I have made 
from Origen to be orthodox. But, if I utter a word or move a step, I shall at once be unsound and a heretic, 
and unworthy of all connexion with you. This is the way you trumpet forth my praises, this is the way you 
exhort me to peace. You do not grant me liberty for a groan or a tear in my grief. 


42. It would be possible for me also to paint you in your own colours, and to meet your insanity with a 
similar rage; to say what I know and add what I do not know; and with a license like yours, or rather fury 
and madness, to keep up things false and true alike, till I was ashamed to speak and you to hear: and to 
upbraid you in such a way as would condemn either the accused or the accuser; to force myself on the 
reader by mere effrontery, make him believe that what I wrote unscrupulously I wrote truly. But far be it 
from the practice of Christians while offering up their lives to seek the life of others, and to become 
homicides not with the sword but the will. This may agree with your gentleness and innocence; for you 
can draw forth from the dung heap within your breast alike the odour of roses and the stench of corpses; 
and, contrary to the precept of the Prophet, call that bitter which once you had praised as sweet. But it is 
not necessary for us, in treating of Christian topics, to throw out accusations which ought to be brought 
before the law courts. You shall hear nothing more from me than the vulgar saying: “When you have said 
what you like, you shall bear what you do not like.” Or if the coarse proverb seems to you too vulgar, and, 
being a man of culture, you prefer the words of philosophers or poets, take from me the words of Homer. 


“What words thou speakest, thou the like shalt hear.” 


One thing I should like to learn from one of such eminent sanctity and fastidiousness, (whose holiness is 
such that in the presence of your very handkerchiefs and aprons the devils cry out); whom do you take for 
your model in your writings? Has any one of the catholic writers, in a controversy of opinions, imputed 
moral offences to the man with whom he is arguing? Have your masters taught you to do this? Is this the 
system in which you have been trained, that, when you cannot answer a man, you should take off his 
head? that when you cannot silence a man’s tongue, you should cut it out? You have nothing much to 
boast of, for you are doing only what the scorpions and cantharides do. This is what Fulvia did to Cicero 
and Herodias to John. They could not bear to hear the truth, and therefore they pierced the tongue that 
spoke truth with the pin that parted their hair. The duty of dogs is to bark in their masters’ service; why 
may I not bark in the service of Christ? Many have written against Marcion or Valentinus, Arius or 
Eunomius. By which of them was any accusation brought of immoral conduct? Did they not in each case 
bring their whole effort to bear upon the refutation of the heresy? It is the machination of the heretics, 
that is of your masters, when convicted of betrayal of the faith, to betake themselves to evil speaking. So 
Eustathius the Bishop of Antioch was made into a father unawares. So Athanasius Bishop of Alexandria 
cut off a third hand of Arsenius; for, when he appeared alive after having been supposed to be dead, he 
was found to have two. Such things also now are falsely charged against the Bishop of the same church, 
and the true faith is assailed by gold, which constitutes the power of yourself and your friends. But I need 
not speak of controversy with heretics, who, though they are really without, yet call themselves 
Christians. How many of our writers have contended with those most impious men, Celsus and Porphyry! 
but which of them has left the cause he was engaged in to busy himself with the imputation of crime to his 
adversary, such as ought to be set down not in church-writings but in the calendar of the judge? For what 
advantage have you gained if you establish a man’s criminality but fail in your argument? It is quite 
unnecessary that in bringing an accusation you should risk your own head. If your object is revenge, you 
can hire an executioner, and satisfy your desire. You pretend to dread a scandal, and yet you are ready to 
kill a man who was once your brother, whom you now accuse, and whom you always treat as an enemy. 
Yet I wonder how a man like you, who knows what he is about, should be so blinded by madness as to wish 
to confer a benefit upon me by drawing forth my soul out of prison, and should not suffer it to remain with 
you in the darkness of this world. 


43. If you wish me to keep silence, cease from accusing me. Lay down your sword, and I will throw away 
my shield. To one thing only I cannot consent; that is, to spare the heretics, and not to vindicate my 
orthodoxy. If that is the cause of discord between us, I can submit to death, but not to silence. It would 
have been right to go through the whole of the Scriptures for answers to your ravings, and, like David 
playing on his harp, to take the divine words to calm your raging breast. But I will content myself with a 
few statements from a single book; I will oppose Wisdom to folly; for I hope if you despise the words of 
men you will not think lightly of the word of God. Listen, then, to that which Solomon the wise says about 
you and all who are addicted to evil speaking and contumely: 


“Foolish men, while they desire injuries, become impious and hate wisdom. Devise not evil against thy 
friend. Be not angry with a man without a cause. The impious exalt contumely. Remove from thee the evil 
mouth, keep far from thee the wicked lips, the eyes of him that speaketh evil, the tongue of the unjust, the 
hands which shed the blood of the just, the heart that deviseth evil thoughts, and the feet which hasten to 
do evil. He that resteth upon falsehood feedeth the winds, and followeth the flying birds. For he hath left 
the ways of his own vineyard, and hath made the wheels of his tillage to err. He walketh through the dry 
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An Answer to the Jews 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. THELWALL. 


CHAPTER I 


OCCASION OF WRITING. RELATIVE POSITION OF JEWS AND GENTILES ILLUSTRATED 


It happened very recently a dispute was held between a Christian and a Jewish proselyte. Alternately with 
contentious cable they each spun out the day until evening. By the opposing din, moreover, of some 
partisans of the individuals, truth began to be overcast by a sort of cloud. It was therefore our pleasure 
that that which, owing to the confused noise of disputation, could be less fully elucidated point by point, 
should be more carefully looked into, and that the pen should determine, for reading purposes, the 
questions handled. 


For the occasion, indeed, of claiming Divine grace even for the Gentiles derived a pre-eminent fitness 
from this fact, that the man who set up to vindicate God’s Law as his own was of the Gentiles, and not a 
Jew “of the stock of the Israelites.” For this fact—that Gentiles are admissible to God’s Law—is enough to 
prevent Israel from priding himself on the notion that “the Gentiles are accounted as a little drop of a 
bucket,” or else as “dust out of a threshing-floor:” although we have God Himself as an adequate engager 
and faithful promiser, in that He promised to Abraham that “in his seed should be blest all nations of the 
earth;” and that out of the womb of Rebecca “two peoples and two nations were about to proceed,”—of 
course those of the Jews, that is, of Israel; and of the Gentiles, that is ours. Each, then, was called a 
people and a nation; lest, from the nuncupative appellation, any should dare to claim for himself the 
privilege of grace. For God ordained “two peoples and two nations” as about to proceed out of the womb 
of one woman: nor did grace make distinction in the nuncupative appellation, but in the order of birth; to 
the effect that, which ever was to be prior in proceeding from the womb, should be subjected to “the 
less,” that is, the posterior. For thus unto Rebecca did God speak: “Two nations are in thy womb, and two 
peoples shall be divided from thy bowels; and people shall overcome people, and the greater shall serve 
the less.” Accordingly, since the people or nation of the Jews is anterior in time, and “greater” through the 
grace of primary favour in the Law, whereas ours is understood to be “less” in the age of times, as having 
in the last era of the world attained the knowledge of divine mercy: beyond doubt, through the edict of the 
divine utterance, the prior and “greater” people—that is, the Jewish—must necessarily serve the “less;” 
and the “less” people—that is, the Christian—overcome the “greater.” For, withal, according to the 
memorial records of the divine Scriptures, the people of the Jews—that is, the more ancient—quite forsook 
God, and did degrading service to idols, and, abandoning the Divinity, was surrendered to images; while 
“the people” said to Aaron, “Make us gods to go before us.” And when the gold out of the necklaces of the 
women and the rings of the men had been wholly smelted by fire, and there had come forth a calf-like 
head, to this figment Israel with one consent (abandoning God) gave honour, saying, “These are the gods 
who brought us from the land of Egypt.” For thus, in the later times in which kings were governing them, 
did they again, in conjunction with Jeroboam, worship golden kine, and groves, and enslave themselves to 
Baal. Whence is proved that they have ever been depicted, out of the volume of the divine Scriptures, as 
guilty of the crime of idolatry; whereas our “less”—that is, posterior—people, quitting the idols which 
formerly it used slavishly to serve, has been converted to the same God from whom Israel, as we have 
above related, had departed. For thus has the “less”—that is, posterior—people overcome the “greater 
people,” while it attains the grace of divine favour, from which Israel has been divorced. 


CHAPTER II 
THE LAW ANTERIOR TO MOSES 


Stand we, therefore, foot to foot, and determine we the sum and substance of the actual question within 
definite lists. 


For why should God, the founder of the universe, the Governor of the whole world, the Fashioner of 
humanity, the Sower of universal nations be believed to have given a law through Moses to one people, 
and not be said to have assigned it to all nations? For unless He had given it to all by no means would He 
have habitually permitted even proselytes out of the nations to have access to it. But—as is congruous 
with the goodness of God, and with His equity, as the Fashioner of mankind—He gave to all nations the 
selfsame law, which at definite and stated times He enjoined should be observed, when He willed, and 
through whom He willed, and as He willed. For in the beginning of the world He gave to Adam himself 


and desert places, and with his hands he gathereth barrenness. The mouth of the froward is near to 
destruction, and he who uttereth evil words is the chief of fools. Every simple man is a soul that is 
blessed; but a violent man is dishonourable. By the fault of his lips the sinner falleth into a snare. All the 
ways of a fool are right in his own eyes. The fool showeth his anger on that very day. Lying lips are an 
abomination to the Lord. He that keepeth his lips guardeth his own soul; but he that is rash with his lips 
shall be a terror to himself. The evil man in his violence doeth evil things, and the fool spreadeth out his 
folly. Seek for wisdom among the evil and thou shalt not find it. The rash man shall eat of the fruit of his 
own ways. The wise man by taking heed avoideth the evil; but the fool is confident, and joins himself to it. 
A long-suffering man is strong in his wisdom; the man of little mind is very unwise. He who oppresseth the 
poor reproacheth his Maker. The tongue of the wise knoweth good things, but the mouth of fools speaketh 
evil. A quarrelsome man preferreth strife, and every one that lifteth up his heart is unclean before God. 
Though hand join with hand unjustly, they shall not be unpunished. He that loveth life must be sparing to 
his mouth. Insolence goeth before bruising, and evil thoughts before a fall. He who closeth his eyes 
speaketh perverse things, and provoketh all evil with his lips. The lips of a fool lead him into evil, and the 
foolhardy speech calleth down death. The man of evil counsel shall suffer much loss. Better is a poor man 
who is just than a rich man that speaketh lies. It is a glory to a man to turn away from evil words; but he 
that is foolish bindeth himself therewith. Love not detraction, lest thou be rooted out. The bread of lying is 
sweet to a man, but afterwards his mouth shall be filled with gravel. He that gaineth treasures with a 
lying tongue followeth vanity, and shall come into the snares of death. Say thou nought in the ear of a fool, 
lest haply the wise mock at thy words. The bludgeon and the sword and the arrow are hurtful things; so is 
the man who beareth false witness against his friend. As the birds and the sparrows fly away, so the curse 
shall be vain and shall not overtake him. Answer not an unwise man according to his lack of wisdom, lest 
thou become like unto him; but answer a fool according to his folly, lest he appear to himself to be wise. 
He who layeth wait for his friends when he is discovered saith, I did it in sport. A faggot for the coals, and 
wood for the fire, and a man of evil words for the tumult of strife. If thine enemy ask thee aught, sparingly 
but with a loud voice, consent thou not to him, for there are seven degrees of wickedness in his heart. The 
stone is heavy, and the sand hard to be borne; but the anger of a fool is heavier than either; indignation is 
cruel, anger is sharp, and envy is impatient. The impious man speaketh against the poor; and he that 
trusteth in the audacity of his heart is most foolish. The unwise man putteth forth all his anger, but the 
wise dealeth it out in parts. An evil son—his teeth are swords, and his grinders are as harrows, to 
consume the weak from off the earth, and the poor from among men.” 


Such are the lessons in which I have been trained and therefore I was unwilling to return bite for bite, and 
to attack you by way of retaliation; and I thought it better to exorcise the madness of one who was raving, 
and to pour in the antidote of a single book into his poisoned breast. But I fear I shall have no success, 
and that I shall be compelled to sing the song of David, and to take his words for my only consolation: 


“The wicked are estranged from the womb, they go astray even from the belly. They have spoken lies. 
Their madness is like the madness of the serpent; like the deaf adder which stoppeth her ears, which will 
not hear the voice of the charmers, and of the magician wisely enchanting. God shall break their teeth in 
their mouth; the Lord shall break the great teeth of the lions. They shall come to nothing, like water that 
runneth away. He bendeth his bow until they be brought low. Like wax that melteth, they shall be carried 
away; the fire hath fallen upon them and they have not seen the sun.” 


And again: 


“The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance upon the impious; he shall wash his hands in 
the blood of the sinner. And man shall say, Verily, there is a reward for the righteous; verily, there is a God 
that judgeth those that are on the earth.” 


44. In the end of your letter you say: “I hope that you love peace.” To this I will answer in a few words: If 
you desire peace, lay down your arms. I can be at peace with one who shews kindness; I do not fear one 
who threatens me. Let us be at one in faith, and peace will follow immediately. 


A Commentary on the Apostles’ Creed 


This exposition of the Creed was made at the request of Laurentius, a Bishop whose see is unknown, but 
is conjectured by Fontanini, in his life of Rufinus, to have been Concordia, Rufinus’ birthplace. 


Its exact date cannot be fixed; but from the fact that he says nothing of his difficulty in writing Latin after 
being so long in the East, as he does in several of his books, and from the comparative ease of the style, it 
is most probable that it was written in the later years of his sojourn at Aquileia, that is, about 307-309. 


Its value is considerable (1) as bearing witness to the state of the Creed in local churches at the beginning 
of the 5th century, especially their variations. (In the church of Aquileia, in Jesu Christo. Patrem 
invisibilem et impassibilem. Resurrectio hujus carnis); (2) as showing the adaptation of Eastern ideas to 
the formation of Western theology; (3) as giving the Canon of the books of Scripture, and the Apocrypha of 
both the Old and New dispensations. 


The exposition is clear and reasonable; and, with the exception of a very few passages, such as the 
argument from the Phoenix for the Virgin Birth of our Lord, is still of use to us. 


We prefix the words of the creed on which Rufinus makes his commentary. 


It seems desirable to give the original Latin, as well as the English version of the Creed of Aquileia. The 
words or letters which are peculiar to this creed are put in italics. 


1. Credo in Deo Patre omnipotenti invisibili et impassibili 


e 


. I believe in God the Father Almighty, invisible and impassible. 

. Et in Jesu Christo, unico Filio ejus, Domino nostro; 

. And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord; 

. Qui natus est de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria Virgine; 

. Who was born from the Holy Ghost, of the Virgin Mary; 

. Crucifixus sub Pontio Pilato, et sepultus; 

. Was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and buried; 

. Descendit ad inferna; tertia die resurrexit a mortuis; 

. He descended to hell; on the third day he rose again from the dead. 
. Ascendit in coelos; sedet ad dexteram Patris; 

. He ascended to the heavens; he sitteth at the right hand of the Father; 
. Inde venturus est judicare vivos et mortuos; 

. Thence he is to come to judge the quick and the dead. 

. Et in Spiritu Sancto; 

. And in the Holy Ghost; 


. Sanctam Ecclesiam; 
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. The Holy Church. 

10. Remissionem peccatorum; 
10. The remission of sins. 

11. Hujus carnis resurrectionem. 


11. The resurrection of this flesh. 


My mind has as little inclination for writing as sufficiency, most faithful Bishop(Papa) Laurentius, for I well 
know that it is a matter of no little peril to submit a slender ability to general criticism. But, since in your 
letter you rashly (forgive my saying so) require me, by Christ’s sacraments, which I hold in the greatest 
reverence, to compose something for you concerning the Faith, in accordance with the traditional and 
natural meaning of the Creed, although in so doing you impose a burthen upon me beyond my strength to 
bear (for I do not forget the opinion of the wise, which so justly says, that “to speak of God even what is 
true is perilous”); still, if you will aid with your prayers the necessity which your requisition has laid upon 
me, I will try to say something, moved rather by a reverential regard for your injunction than by 
presumptuous confidence in my ability. What I write, however, will hardly seem worthy of the 
consideration of persons of mature understanding, but suited rather to the capacity of children and young 
beginners in Christ. 


I find, indeed, that some eminent writers have published treatises on these matters piously and briefly 
written. Moreover, I know that the heretic Photinus has written on the same; but with the object, not of 
explaining the meaning of the text to his readers, but of wresting things simply and truthfully said in 
support of his own dogma, while yet the Holy Spirit has taken care that in these words nothing should be 
set down which is ambiguous or obscure, or inconsistent with other truths: for therein is that prophecy 
verified, “Finishing and cutting short the word in equity: because a short word will the Lord make upon 
the earth.” It shall be our endeavour, then, first to restore and emphasize the words of the Apostles in 
their native simplicity; and, secondly, to supply such things as seem to have been omitted by former 
expositors. But that the scope of this “short word,” as we have called it, may be made more plain, we will 
enquire from the beginning how it came to be given to the Churches. 


2. Our forefathers have handed down to us the tradition, that, after the Lord’s ascension, when, through 
the coming of the Holy Ghost, tongues of flame had settled upon each of the Apostles, that they might 
speak diverse languages, so that no race however foreign, no tongue however barbarous, might be 
inaccessible to them and beyond their reach, they were commanded by the Lord to go severally to the 
several nations to preach the word of God. Being on the eve therefore of departing from one another, they 
first mutually agreed upon a standard of their future preaching, lest haply, when separated, they might in 
any instance vary in the statements which they should make to those whom they should invite to believe 
in Christ. Being all therefore met together, and being filled with the Holy Ghost, they composed, as we 
have said, this brief formulary of their future preaching, each contributing his several sentence to one 
common summary: and they ordained that the rule thus framed should be given to those who believe. 


To this formulary, for many and most sufficient reasons, they gave the name or Symbol. For Symbol 
(kumbolon) in Greek answers to both “Indicium” (a sign or token) and “Collatio” (a joint contribution 
made by several) in Latin. For this the Apostles did in these words, each contributing his several sentence. 
It is called “Indicium” or “Signum,” a sign or token, because, at that time, as the Apostle Paul says, and as 
is related in the Acts of the Apostles, many of the vagabond Jews, pretending to be apostles of Christ, 
went about preaching for gain’s sake or their belly’s sake, naming the name of Christ indeed, but not 
delivering their message according to the exact traditional lines. The Apostles therefore prescribed this 
formulary as a sign or token by which he who preached Christ truly, according to Apostolic rule, might be 
recognised. Finally, they say that in civil wars, since the armour of both sides is alike, and the language 
the same, and the custom and mode of warfare the same, each general, to guard against treachery, is 
wont to deliver to his soldiers a distinct symbol or watchword—in Latin “signum” or “indicium”—so that if 
one is met with, of whom it is doubtful to which side he belongs, being asked the symbol (watchword), he 
discloses whether he is friend or foe. And for this reason, the tradition continues, the Creed is not written 
on paper or parchment, but is retained in the hearts of the faithful, that it may be certain that no one has 
learnt it by reading, as is sometimes the case with unbelievers, but by tradition from the Apostles. 


The Apostles therefore, as we have said, being about to separate in order to preach the Gospel, settled 
upon this sign or token of their agreement in the faith; and, unlike the sons of Noah, who, when they were 
about to separate from one another, builded a tower of baked bricks and pitch, whose top might reach to 
heaven, they raised a monument of faith, which might withstand the enemy, composed of living stones and 
pearls of the Lord, such that neither winds might overthrow it, nor floods undermine it, nor the force of 
storms and tempests shake it. Right justly, then, were the former, when, on the eve of separation, they 
builded a tower of pride, condemned to the confusion of tongues, so that no one might understand his 
neighbour’s speech; while the latter, who were building a tower of faith, were endowed with the 
knowledge and understanding of all languages; so that the one might prove a sign and token of sin, the 
other of faith. 


But it is time now that we should say something about these same pearls, among which is placed first the 
fountain and source of all, when it is said,— 


3. I Believe in God the Father Almighty. 


But before I begin to discuss the meaning of the words, I think it well to mention that in different 
Churches some additions are found in this article. This is not the case, however, in the Church of the city 
of Rome; the reason being, as I suppose, that, on the one hand, no heresy has had its origin there, and, on 
the other, that the ancient custom is there kept up, that those who are going to be baptized should 


rehearse the Creed publicly, that is, in the audience of the people; the consequence of which is that the 
ears of those who are already believers will not admit the addition of a single word. But in other places, as 
I understand, additions appear to have been made, on account of certain heretics, by means of which it 
was hoped that novelty in doctrine would be excluded. We, however, follow that order which we received 
when we were baptized in the Church of Aquileia. 


I Believe, therefore, is placed in the forefront, as the Apostle Paul, writing to the Hebrews, says, “He that 
cometh to God must first of all believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of those who believe on Him.” 
The Prophet also says, “Except ye believe, ye shall not understand.” That the way to understand, 
therefore, may be open to you, you do rightly first of all, in professing that you believe; for no one 
embarks upon the sea, and trusts himself to the deep and liquid element, unless he first believes it 
possible that he will have a safe voyage; neither does the husbandman commit his seed to the furrows and 
scatter his grain on the earth, but in the belief that the showers will come, together with the sun’s 
warmth, through whose fostering influence, aided by favouring winds, the earth will produce and multiply 
and ripen its fruits. In fine, nothing in life can be transacted if there be not first a readiness to believe. 
What wonder then, if, coming to God, we first of all profess that we believe, seeing that, without this, not 
even common life can be lived. We have premised these remarks at the outset, since the Pagans are wont 
to object to us that our religion, because it lacks reasons, rests solely on belief. We have shewn, therefore, 
that nothing can possibly be done or remain stable unless belief precede. Finally, marriages are 
contracted in the belief that children will be born; and children are committed to the care of masters in 
the belief that the teaching of the masters will be transferred to the pupils; and one man assumes the 
ensigns of empire, believing that peoples and cities and a well-equipped army also will obey him. But if no 
one enters upon any one of these several undertakings except in the belief that the results spoken of will 
follow, must not belief be much more requisite if one would come to the knowledge of God? But let us see 
what this “short word” of the Creed sets forth. 


4. “I Believe in God the Father Almighty.” 


The Eastern Churches almost universally deliver the article thus, “I believe in One God the Father 
Almighty;” and again in the next article, where we say, “And in Christ Jesus, His only Son, our Lord,” they 
deliver it., “And in One (Lord) our Lord Jesus Christ, His only Son;” confessing, that is, “one God,” and 
“one Lord,” in accordance with the authority of the Apostle Paul. But we shall return to this by-and-by. For 
the present, let us turn our attention to the words, “In God the Father Almighty.” 


“God,” so far as the human mind can form an idea, is the name of that nature or substance which is above 
all things. “Father” is a word expressive of a secret and ineffable mystery. When you hear the word “God,” 
you must understand thereby a substance without beginning, without end, simple, uncompounded, 
invisible, incorporeal, ineffable, inappreciable, which has in it nothing which has been either added or 
created. For He is without cause who is absolutely the cause of all things. When you hear the word 
“Father,” you must understand by this the Father of a Son, which Son is the image of the aforesaid 
substance. For as no one is called “Lord” unless he have a possession or a servant whose lord he is, and as 
no one is called “master” unless he have a disciple, so no one can possibly be called “father” unless he 
have a son. This very name of “Father,” therefore, shews plainly that, together with the Father there 
subsists a Son also. 


But I would not have you discuss how God the Father begat the Son, nor intrude too curiously into the 
profound mystery, lest haply, by prying too eagerly into the brightness of light inaccessible, you should 
lose the faint glimpse which, by the gift of God, has been vouchsafed to mortals. Or, if you suppose that 
this is a subject to be investigated with all possible scrutiny, first propose to yourself questions which 
concern ourselves, and then, if you are able to deal satisfactorily with them, speed on from earthly things 
to heavenly, from visible to invisible. Determine first, if you can, how the mind, which is within you, 
generates a word, and what is the spirit of the memory which is in it; and how these, though diverse in 
reality and in operation, are yet one in substance or nature; and though they proceed from the mind, yet 
are never separated from it. And if these, though they are in us and in the substance of our own soul, yet 
seem to be hidden from us in proportion as they are invisible to our bodily sight, let us take for our 
enquiry things which are more open to view. How does a spring generate a river from itself? By what 
spirit is it borne into a rapidly flowing stream? How happens it that, while the river and the spring are one 
and inseparable, yet neither can the river be understood to be, or can be called, the spring, nor the spring 
the river, and yet he who has seen the river has seen the spring also? Exercise yourself first in explaining 
these, and explain, if you are able, things which you have under your hands; and then you may come to 
loftier matters. Do not think, however, that I would have you ascend all at once from the earth above the 
heavens: I would first, with your leave, draw your attention to this firmament which our eyes behold, and 
ask you to explain, if you can, the nature of this visible luminary,—how that celestial fire generates from 
itself the brightness of light, how it also produces heat; and though these are three in reality, how they are 
yet one in substance. And if you are capable of investigating each of these, even then you must 
acknowledge that the mystery of the Divine generation is by so much the more diverse and the more 
transcendent as the Creator is more powerful than the creatures, as the artificer is more excellent than 
his work, as He who ever is more noble than that which had its beginning out of nothing. 


That God then is the Father of His only Son our Lord is to be believed, not discussed; for it is not lawful 
for a servant to dispute about the nativity of his lord. The Father hath borne witness from heaven, saying, 
“This is My beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased: hear Him.” The Father saith that He is His Son and 
bids us hear Him. The Son saith, “He who seeth Me seeth the Father also,” and “I and the Father are one,” 
and “I came forth from God and am come into the world.” Where is the man who can thrust himself as a 
disputant between these words of Father and Son, who can divide the Godhead, separate its volition, 
break asunder the substance, cut the spirit in parts, and deny that what the Truth speaks is true? God 
then is a true Father as the Father of the Truth, not begetting extrinsically, but generating the Son from 
that which Himself is; that is, as the All-wise He generates Wisdom, as the Just Justice, as the Everlasting 
the Everlasting, as the Immortal Immortality, as the Invisible the Invisible; because He is Light, He 
generates Brightness, because He is Mind, He generates the Word. 


5. Now whereas we said that the Eastern Churches, in their delivery of the Creed, say, “In one God the 
Father Almighty,” and “in one Lord,” the “one” is not to be understood numerically but absolutely. For 
example, if one should say, “one man” or “one horse,” here “one” is used numerically. For there may be a 
second man and a third, or a second horse and a third. But where a second or a third cannot be added, if 
we say “one” we mean one not numerically but absolutely. For example, if we say, “one Sun,” here the 
meaning is that a second or a third cannot be added, for there is but one Sun. Much more then is God, 
when He is said to be “one,” called “one,” not numerically but absolutely, that is, He is therefore said to be 
one because there is no other. In like manner, also, it is to be understood of the Lord, that He is one Lord, 
Jesus Christ, by or through Whom God the Father possesses dominion over all, whence also, in the next 
clause, God is called “Almighty.” 


God is called Almighty because He possesses rule and dominion over all things. But the Father possesses 
all things by His Son, as the Apostle says, “By Him were created all things, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers.” And again, writing to the Hebrews, he says, 
“By Him also He made the worlds,” and “He appointed Him heir of all things.” By “appointed” we are to 
understand “generated.” Now if the Father made the worlds by Him, and all things were created by Him, 
and He is heir of all things, then by Him He possesses rule also over all things. Because, as light is born of 
light, and truth of truth, so Almighty is born of Almighty. As it is written of the Seraphim in the Revelation 
of John, “And they have no rest day and night, crying Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth, which was 
and which is and which is to come, the Almighty.” He then who “is to come” is called “Almighty.” And what 
other is there who “is to come” but Christ, the Son of God? 


To the foregoing is added “Invisible and Impassible.” I should mention that these two words are not in the 
Creed of the Roman Church. They were added in our Church, as is well known, on account of the 
Sabellian heresy, called by us “the Patripassian,” that, namely, which says that the Father Himself was 
born of the Virgin and became visible, or affirms that He suffered in the flesh. To exclude such impiety, 
therefore, concerning the Father, our forefathers seem to have added these words, calling the Father 
‘Invisible and impassible.” For it is evident that the Son, not the Father, became incarnate and was born in 
the flesh, and that from that nativity in the flesh the Son became “visible and passible.” Yet so far as 
regards that immortal substance of the Godhead, which He possesses, and which is one and the same with 
that of the Father, we must believe that neither the Father, nor the Son, nor the Holy Ghost is “visible or 
passible.” But the Son, in that He condescended to assume flesh, was both seen and also suffered in the 
flesh. Which also the Prophet foretold when he said, “This is our God: no other shall be accounted of in 
comparison of Him. He hath found out all the way of knowledge, and hath given it unto Jacob His servant 
and to Israel His beloved. Afterward He shewed Himself upon the earth, and conversed with men.” 


6. Next there follows, “And in Christ Jesus, His Only Son, Our Lord.” “Jesus” is a Hebrew word meaning 
“Saviour.” “Christ” is so called from “Chrism,” i.e. unction. For we read in the Books of Moses, that Auses, 
the son of Nave, when he was chosen to lead the people, had his name changed from “Auses” to “Jesus,” 
to shew that this was a name proper for princes and generals, for those, namely, who should “save” the 
people who followed them. Therefore, both were called “Jesus,” both the one who conducted the people, 
who had been brought forth out of the land of Egypt, and freed from the wanderings of the wilderness, 
into the land of promise, and the other, who conducted the people, who had been brought forth from the 
darkness of ignorance, and recalled from the errors of the world, into the kingdom of heaven. 


“Christ” is a name proper either to High Priests or Kings. For formerly both high priests and kings were 
consecrated with the ointment of chrism: but these, as mortal and corruptible, with material and 
corruptible ointment. Jesus is made Christ, being anointed with the Holy Spirit, as the Scripture saith of 
Him “Whom the Father hath anointed with the Holy Spirit sent down from heaven.” And Isaiah had 
prefigured the same, saying in the person of the Son, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because He hath 
anointed Me, He hath sent Me to preach good tidings to the poor.” 


Having shewn them what “Jesus” is, Who saves His people, and what “Christ” is, Who is made a High 
Priest for ever, let us now see in what follows, of Whom these things are said, “His only Son, our Lord.” 
Here we are taught that this Jesus, of whom we have spoken, and this Christ, the meaning of whose name 
we have expounded, is “the only Son of God” and “our Lord.” Lest, perchance, you should think that these 
human names have an earthly significance, therefore it is added that He is “the only Son of God, our 


Lord.” For He is born One of One, because there is one brightness of light, and there is one word of the 
understanding. Neither does an incorporeal generation degenerate into the plural number, or suffer 
division, where He Who is born is in no wise separated from Him Who begets. He is “only” (unique), as 
thought is to the mind, as wisdom is to the wise, as a word is to the understanding, as valour is to the 
brave. For as the Father is said by the Apostle to be “alone wise,” so likewise the Son alone is called 
wisdom. He is then the “only Son.” And, although in glory, everlastingness, virtue, dominion, power, He is 
what the Father is, yet all these He hath not unoriginately as the Father, but from the Father, as the Son, 
without beginning and equal; and although He is the Head of all things, yet the Father is the Head of Him. 
For so it is written, “The Head of Christ is God.” 


7. When you hear the word “Son,” you must not think of a nativity after the flesh; but remember that it is 
spoken of an incorporeal substance, and a simple and uncompounded nature. For if, as we said above, 
whether when the understanding generates a word, or the mind sense, or light brings forth brightness 
from itself, nothing of this sort is sought for, or any manner of weakness and imperfection imagined in this 
kind of generation, how much purer and more sacred ought to be our conception of the Creator of all 
these! 


But perhaps you say, “The generation of which you speak is an unsubstantial generation. For light does 
not produce substantial brightness, nor the understanding generate a substantial word, but the Son of 
God, it is affirmed, was generated substantially.” To this we reply, first, When in other things examples or 
illustrations are used, the resemblance cannot hold in every particular, but only in some one point for 
which the illustration is employed. For instance, When it is said in the Gospel, “The kingdom of heaven is 
like leaven, which a woman hid in three measures of meal,” are we to imagine that the kingdom of heaven 
is in all respects like leaven, so that like leaven it is palpable and perishable so as to become sour and 
unfit for use? Obviously the illustration was employed simply for this object—to shew how, through the 
preaching of God’s word which seems so small a thing, men’s minds could be imbued with the leaven of 
faith. So likewise, when it is said, “The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net cast into the sea, which draws 
in fishes of every kind,” are we to suppose that the substance of the kingdom of heaven is likened in all 
respects to the nature of twine of which a net is made, and to the knots with which the meshes are tied? 
No; the sole object of the comparison is to shew that, as a net brings fishes to the shore from the depths of 
the sea, so by the preaching of the kingdom of heaven men’s souls are liberated from the depth of the 
error of this world. From whence it is evident that examples or illustrations do not answer in every 
particular to the things which they are brought to exemplify or illustrate. Otherwise, if they were the same 
in all respects, they would no longer be called examples or illustrations, but rather would be the things 
themselves. 


8. Then further it is to be observed that no creature can be such as its Creator. And therefore, as the 
divine substance or essence admits of no comparison, so neither does the Divinity. Moreover, every 
creature is of nothing. If therefore a spark which is so unsubstantial but yet is fire, begets of itself a 
creature which is of nothing, and maintains in it the essential nature of that from which it springs, (i.e. the 
fire of the parent spark), why could not the substance of that eternal Light which ever has been because it 
has in itself nothing which is not substantial, produce from itself substantial brightness? Rightly, 
therefore, is the Son called “only,” “unique.” For He who hath been so born is “only” and “unique.” That 
which is unique can admit of no comparison. Nor can He who made all things be like in substance to the 
things which He has made. This then is Christ Jesus, the only Son of God, who is also our Lord. “Only” 
may be referred both to Son and to Lord. For Jesus Christ is “only” both as truly Son and as one Lord. For 
all other sons, though they are called sons, are so called by the grace of adoption, not by verity of nature; 
and if there be others who are called lords, they are called so from an authority bestowed not inherent. 
But Christ alone is the only Son and the only Lord, as the Apostle saith, “One Lord Jesus Christ, by Whom 
are all things.” Therefore, after the Creed has in due order set forth the ineffable mystery of the nativity of 
the Son from the Father, it now descends to the dispensation which He vouchsafed to enter upon for 
man’s salvation. And of Him whom just now it called the “only Son of God” and “our Lord,” it now says. 


9. “Who Was Born by (de) The Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary.” This nativity among men is in the way of 
dispensation, whereas the former nativity is of the divine substance; the one results from his 
condescension, the other from his essential nature. He is born by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin. Here a 
chaste ear and a pure mind is required. For you must understand that now a temple hath been built within 
the secret recesses of a Virgin’s womb for Him of Whom erewhile you learnt that He was born ineffably of 
the Father. And just as in the sanctification of the Holy Ghost no thought of imperfection is to be admitted, 
so in the Virgin-birth no defilement is to be imagined. For this birth was a new birth given to this world, 
and rightly new. For He Who is the only Son in heaven is by consequence the only Son on earth, and was 
uniquely born, born as no other ever was or can be. 


The words of the Prophets concerning Him, “A Virgin shall conceive and bring forth a Son,” are known to 
all, and are cited in the Gospels again and again. The Prophet Ezekiel too had predicted the miraculous 
manner of that birth, calling Mary figuratively “the Gate of the Lord,” the gate, namely, through which the 
Lord entered the world. For he saith, “The gate which looks towards the East shall be closed, and shall not 
be opened, and no one shall pass through it, because the Lord God of Israel shall pass through it, and it 
shall be closed.” What could be said with such evident reference to the inviolate preservation of the 


Virgin’s condition? That Gate of Virginity was closed; through it the Lord God of Israel entered; through it 
He came forth from the Virgin’s womb into this world; and the Virgin-state being preserved inviolate, the 
gate of the Virgin remained closed for ever. Therefore the Holy Ghost is spoken of as the Creator of the 
Lord’s flesh and of His temple. 


10. Starting from this point you may understand the majesty of the Holy Ghost also. For the Gospel 
witnesses of Him that when the angel said to the Virgin, “Thou shalt bring forth a Son and shalt call His 
name Jesus, for He shall save His people from their sins,” she replied, “How shall this be, seeing I know 
not a man?” on which the angel said to her, “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee. Wherefore that holy Thing which shall be born of Thee shall be called the 
Son of God.” See here the Trinity mutually cooperating with each other. The Holy Ghost is spoken of as 
coming upon the Virgin, and the Power of the Highest as overshadowing her. What is the Power of the 
Highest but Christ Himself, Who is the Power of God and the Wisdom of God? Whose is this Power? The 
Power of the Highest. There is here then the Highest, there is also the Power of the Highest, there is also 
the Holy Ghost. This is the Trinity, everywhere latent, and everywhere apparent, distinct in names and 
persons, but inseparable in the substance of the Godhead. And although the Son alone is born of the 
Virgin, yet there is present also the Highest, there is present also the Holy Ghost, that both the conception 
and the bringing forth of the Virgin may be sanctified. 


11. These things, since they are asserted upon the warrant of the Prophetical Scriptures, may possibly 
silence the Jews, infidel and incredulous though they be. But the Pagans are wont to ridicule us when they 
hear us speak of a Virgin-birth. We must, therefore, say a few words in reply to their cavils. Every birth, I 
suppose, depends upon three conditions. There must be a woman of mature age, she must have 
intercourse with a man, her womb must not be barren. Of these three conditions, in the birth of which we 
are speaking, one was wanting, the man. And this, forasmuch as He of Whose birth we speak was not an 
earthly but a heavenly man, was supplied by the Heavenly Spirit, the virginity of the mother being 
preserved inviolate. And yet why should it be thought marvellous for a virgin to conceive, when it is well 
known that the Eastern bird, which they call the Phoenix, is in such wise born, or born again, without the 
intervention of a mate, that it remains continually one, and continually by being born or born again 
succeeds itself? That bees know no wedlock, and no bringing forth of young, is notorious. There are also 
other things which are found to be subject to some such law of birth. Shall it be thought incredible, then, 
that was done by divine power, for the renewal and restoration of the whole world, of which instances are 
observed in the nativity of animals? And yet it is strange that the Gentiles should think this impossible, 
who believe their own Minerva to have been born from the brain of Jupiter. What is more difficult to 
believe, or what more contrary to nature? Here, there is a woman, the order of nature is kept, there is 
conception, and in due time birth; there, there is no female, but a man alone, and—birth! Why does he 
who believes the one marvel at the other? Again, they say that Father Bacchus was born from Jupiter’s 
thigh. Here is another portent, yet it is believed. Venus also, whom they call Aphrodite, was born, they 
believe, of the foam of the sea, as her compounded name shews. They affirm that Castor and Pollux were 
born of an egg, the Myrmidons of ants. There are a thousand other things which, though contrary to 
nature, find credit with them, such as the stones thrown by Deucalion and Pyrrha, and the crop of men 
sprung from thence. And when they believe such myths and so many of them, does one thing seem 
impossible to them, that a woman of mature age, not defiled by man but impregnated by the Holy Ghost, 
should conceive a divine progeny? who, forsooth, if they are hard of belief, ought in no wise to have given 
credence to those prodigies, being, as they are, so many and so degrading; but if they do believe them, 
they ought much more readily to receive these beliefs of ours, so honourable and so holy, than theirs so 
discreditable and so vile. 


12. But they say, perhaps, If it was possible to God that a virgin should conceive, it was possible also that 
she should bring forth, but they think it unmeet that a being of so great majesty should enter the world in 
such wise, that even though there had been no defilement from intercourse with man, there should yet be 
the unseemliness attendant upon the act of delivery. To which let us reply briefly, meeting them on their 
own level. If a person should see a little child in the act of being suffocated in a quagmire, and himself, a 
great man and powerful, should go into the mire, just at its verge, so to say, to rescue the dying child; 
would you blame this man as defiled for having stepped into a little mire, or would you praise him as 
merciful, for having preserved the life of one that was perishing? But the case supposed is that of an 
ordinary man. Let us return to the nature of Him Who was born. How much, think you, is the nature of the 
Sun inferior to him? How much beyond doubt, the Creature to the Creator? Consider now if a ray of the 
sun alights upon a quagmire, does it receive any pollution from it? or is the sun the worse for shedding his 
light upon foul objects? Fire, too, how far inferior is its nature to the things of which we are speaking? Yet 
no substance, whether foul or vile, is believed to pollute fire if applied to it. When the case is plainly thus 
with regard to material things, do you suppose that aught of pollution and defilement can befall that 
supereminent and incorporeal nature, which is above all fire and all light? Then, lastly, note this also: we 
say that man was created by God out of the clay of the earth. But if God is thought to be defiled in seeking 
to recover His own work, much more must He be thought so in making that work originally. And it is idle 
to ask why He passed through what is repugnant to our sense of modesty, when you cannot tell why He 
made what is so repugnant. And therefore it is not nature but general estimation that has made us think 
these things to be such. Otherwise, all things that are in the body, being formed from one and the same 
clay, are distinguished from one another only in their uses and natural offices. 


13. But there is another consideration which we must not leave out in the solution of this question, 
namely, that the substance of God, which is wholly incorporeal, cannot be introduced into bodies or be 
received by them in the first instance, unless there be some spiritual substance as a medium, which is 
capable of receiving the divine Spirit. For instance, if we say that light is able to irradiate all the members 
of the body, yet by none of them can it be received except by the eye. For it is the eye alone which is 
receptive of light. So the Son of God is born of a virgin, not associated with the flesh alone in the first 
instance, but begotten with a soul as a medium between the flesh and God. With the soul, then, serving as 
a medium, and receiving the Word of God in the secret citadel of the rational spirit, God was born of the 
Virgin without any such disparagement as you imagine. And therefore nothing is to be esteemed base or 
unseemly wherein was the sanctification of the Spirit, and where the soul which was capable of God 
became also a partaker of flesh. Account nothing impossible where the power of the Most High was 
present. Have no thought of human weakness where there was the plenitude of Divinity. 


14. He Was Crucified Under Pontius Pilate and Was Buried: He Descended into Hell. The Apostle Paul 
teaches us that we ought to have “the eyes of our understanding enlightened” “that we may understand 
what is the height and breadth and depth.” “The height and breadth and depth” is a description of the 
Cross, of which that part which is fixed in the earth he calls the depth, the height that which is erected 
upon the earth and reaches upward, the breadth that which is spread out to the right hand and to the left. 
Since, therefore, there are so many kinds of death by which it is given to men to depart this life, why does 
the Apostle wish us to have our understanding enlightened so as to know the reason why, of all of them, 
the Cross was chosen in preference for the death of the Saviour. We must know, then, that that Cross was 
a triumph. It was a signal trophy. A triumph is a token of victory over an enemy. Since then Christ, when 
He came, brought three kingdoms at once into subjection under His sway (for this He signifies when he 
says, “That in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things on earth, and 
things under the earth”), and conquered all of these by His death, a death was sought answerable to the 
mystery, so that being lifted up in the air, and subduing the powers of the air, He might make a display of 
His victory over these supernatural and celestial powers. Moreover the holy Prophet says that “all the day 
long He stretched out His hands” to the people on the earth, that He might both make protestation to 
unbelievers and invite believers: finally, by that part which is sunk under the earth, He signified His 
bringing into subjection to Himself the kingdoms of the nether world. 


15. Moreover,—to touch briefly some of the more recondite topics,—when God made the world in the 
beginning, He set over it and appointed certain powers of celestial virtues by whom the race of mortal 
men might be governed and directed. That this was so done Moses signifies in the Song in Deuteronomy, 
“When the Most High divided the nations, He appointed the bounds of the nations according to the 
number of the angels of God.” But some of these, as he who is called the Prince of this world, did not 
exercise the power which God had committed to them according to the laws by which they had received 
it, nor did they teach mankind to obey God’s commandments, but taught them rather to follow their own 
perverse guidance. Thus we were brought under the bonds of sin, because, as the Prophet saith, “We 
were sold under our sins.” For every man, when he yields to lust, is receiving the purchase-money of his 
soul. Under that bond then every man was held by those most wicked rulers, which same bond Christ, 
when He came, tore down and stripped them of this their power. This Paul signifies under a great mystery, 
when he says of Him, “He destroyed the hand-writing which was against us, nailing it to His cross, and led 
away principalities and powers, triumphing over them in Himself.” Those rulers, then, whom God had set 
over mankind, having become contumacious and tyrannical, took in hand to assail the men who had been 
committed to their charge and to rout them utterly in the conflicts of sin, as the Prophet Ezekiel mystically 
intimates when he says, “In that day angels shall come forth hastening to exterminate Ethiopia, and there 
shall be perturbation among them in the day of Egypt; for behold He comes.” Having stript them then of 
their almighty power, Christ is said to have triumphed, and to have delivered to men the power which was 
taken from them, as also Himself saith to His disciples in the Gospel, “Behold I have given you power to 
tread upon serpents and scorpions, and upon all the might of the enemy.” The Cross of Christ, then, 
brought those who had wrongfully abused the authority which they had received into subjection to those 
who had before been in subjection to them. But us, that is, mankind, it teaches first of all to resist sin even 
unto death, and willingly to die for the sake of religion. Next, this same Cross sets before us an example of 
obedience, in like manner as it hath punished the contumacy of those who were once our rulers. Hear, 
therefore, how the Apostle would teach us obedience by the Cross of Christ: “Let this mind be in you, 
which was in Christ Jesus, Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but 
made Himself of no reputation, taking upon Him the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men; 
and, being found in fashion as a man, He became obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross.” As, 
then, a consummate master teaches both by example and precept, so Christ taught the obedience, which 
good men are to render even at the cost of death, by Himself first dying in rendering it. 


16. But perhaps some one is alarmed at hearing us discourse of the death of Him of Whom, a short while 
since, we said that He is everlasting with God the Father, and that He was begotten of the Father’s 
substance, and is one with God the Father, in dominion, majesty, and eternity. But be not alarmed, O 
faithful hearer. Presently thou wilt see Him of Whose death thou hearest once more immortal; for the 
death to which He submits is about to spoil death. For the object of that mystery of the Incarnation which 
we expounded just now was that the divine virtue of the Son of God, as though it were a hook concealed 
beneath the form and fashion of human flesh (He being, as the Apostle Paul says, “found in fashion as a 


man”), might lure on the Prince of this world to a conflict, to whom offering His flesh as a bait, His 
divinity underneath might catch him and hold him fast with its hook, through the shedding of His 
immaculate blood. For He alone Who knows no stain of sin hath destroyed the sins of all, of those, at least, 
who have marked the door-posts of their faith with His blood. As, therefore, if a fish seizes a baited hook, 
it not only does not take the bait off the hook, but is drawn out of the water to be itself food for others, so 
He Who had the power of death seized the body of Jesus in death, not being aware of the hook of Divinity 
inclosed within it, but having swallowed it he was caught forthwith, and the bars of hell being burst 
asunder, he was drawn forth as it were from the abyss to become food for others. Which result the 
Prophet Ezekiel long ago foretold under this same figure, saying, “I will draw thee out with My hook, and 
stretch thee out upon the earth: the plains shall be filled with thee, and I will set all the fowls of the air 
over thee, and I will satiate all the beasts of the earth with thee.” The Prophet David also says, “Thou hast 
broken the heads of the great dragon, Thou hast given him to be meat to the people of Ethiopia.” And Job 
in like manner witnesses of the same mystery, for he says in the person of the Lord speaking to him, “Wilt 
thou draw forth the dragon with a hook, and wilt thou put thy bit in his nostrils?” 


17. It is with no loss or disparagement therefore of His Divine nature that Christ suffers in the flesh, but 
His Divine nature through the flesh descended into death, that by the infirmity of the flesh He might 
effect salvation; not that He might be detained by death according to the law of mortality, but that He 
might by Himself in his resurrection open the gates of death. It is as if a king were to proceed to a prison, 
and to go in and open the doors, undo the fetters, break in pieces the chains, the bars, and the bolts, and 
bring forth and set at liberty the prisoners, and restore those who are sitting in darkness and in the 
shadow of death to light and life. The king, therefore, is said indeed to have been in prison, but not under 
the same condition as the prisoners who were detained there. They were in prison to be punished, He to 
free them from punishment. 


18. They who have handed down the Creed to us have with much forethought specified the time when 
these things were done—”under Pontius Pilate,”—lest in any respect the tradition should falter, as though 
vague and uncertain. But it should be known that the clause, “He descended into Hell,” is not added in the 
Creed of the Roman Church, neither is it in that of the Oriental Churches. It seems to be implied, however, 
when it is said that “He was buried.” But in the love and zeal for the Divine Scriptures which possess you, 
you say to me, I doubt not, “These things ought to be proved by more evident testimonies from the Divine 
Scriptures. For the more important the things are which are to be believed, so much the more do they 
need apt and undoubted witness.” True. But we, as speaking to those who know the law, have left 
unnoticed, for the sake of brevity, a whole forest of testimonies. But if this also be required, let us cite a 
few out of many, knowing, as we do, that to those who are acquainted with the Scriptures, a very ample 
sea of testimonies lies open. 


19. First of all, then, we must know that the doctrine of the Cross is not regarded by all in the same light. 
It is one thing to the Gentiles, to the Jews another, to Christians another; as also the Apostle says, “We 
preach Christ crucified,—to the Jews a stumbling-block, to the Gentiles foolishness, but to those who are 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ, the power of God and the wisdom of God;” and, in the same place, 
“For the preaching of the Cross is to those who perish foolishness, but to those who are saved,” that is, to 
us, it is “the Power of God.” The Jews, to whom it had been delivered out of the Law, that Christ should 
abide for ever, were offended by His Cross, because they were unwilling to believe His resurrection. To 
the Gentiles it seemed foolishness that God should have submitted to death, because they were ignorant 
of the mystery of the Incarnation. But Christians, who had accepted His birth and passion in the flesh and 
His resurrection from the dead, of course believed that it was the power of God which had overcome 
death. 


First, therefore, hear how this very thing is prophetically declared by Isaiah, that the Jews, to whom the 
Prophets had foretold these things, would not believe, but that they who had never heard them from the 
Prophets, would believe them. “To whom He was not spoken of they shall see, and they that have not 
heard shall understand.” Moreover, this same Isaiah foretells that, while those who were engaged in the 
study of the Law from childhood to old age believed not, to the Gentiles every mystery should be 
transferred. His words are: “And the Lord of Hosts shall make a feast on this mountain unto all nations: 
they shall drink joy, they shall drink wine, they shall be anointed with ointment on this mountain. Deliver 
all these things to the nations.” This was the counsel of the Almighty respecting all the nations. But they 
who boast themselves of their knowledge of the Law will, perhaps, say to us, “You blaspheme in saying 
that the Lord was subjected to the corruption of death and to the suffering of the Cross.” Read, therefore, 
what you find written in the Lamentations of Jeremiah: “The Spirit of our countenance, Christ the Lord, 
was taken in our corruptions, of whom we said, we shall live under His shadow among the nations.” Thou 
hearest how the Prophet says that Christ the Lord was taken, and for us, that is, for our sins, delivered to 
corruption. Under whose shadow, since the people of the Jews have continued in unbelief, he says the 
Gentiles lie, because we live not in Israel, but among the Gentiles. 


20. But, if it does not weary you, let the point out as briefly as possible, specific references to prophecy in 
the Gospels, that those who are being instructed in the first elements of the faith may have these 
testimonies written on their hearts, lest any doubt concerning the things which they believe should at any 
time take them by surprise. We are told in the Gospel that Judas, one of Christ’s friends and associates at 


table, betrayed Him. Let the show you how this is foretold in the Psalms: “He who hath eaten My bread 
hath lifted up his heel against Me:” and in another place; “My friends and My neighbours drew near and 
set themselves against Me:” and again; “His words were made softer than oil and yet be they very darts.” 
What then is meant by his words were made soft? “Judas came to Jesus and said unto Him, Hail, Master, 
and kissed Him.” Thus through the soft blandishment of a kiss he implanted the execrable dart of 
betrayal. On which the Lord said to him, “Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss?” You observe 
that He was appraised by the traitor’s covetousness at thirty pieces of silver. Of this also the Prophet 
speaks, “And I said unto them, If ye think good, give me my price, or if not, forbear;” and presently, “I 
received from them,” he says, “thirty pieces of silver, and I cast them into the house of the Lord, into the 
foundry.” Is not this what is written in the Gospels, that Judas, “repenting of what he had done, brought 
back the money, and threw it down in the temple and departed?” Well did He call it His price, as though 
blaming and upbraiding. For He had done so many good works among them, He had given sight to the 
blind, feet to the lame, the power of walking to the palsied, life also to the dead; for all these good works 
they paid Him death as His price, appraised at thirty pieces of silver. It is related also in the Gospels that 
He was bound. This also the word of prophecy had foretold by Isaiah, saying, “Woe unto their soul, who 
have devised a most evil device against themselves, saying, Let us bind the just One, seeing that He is 
unprofitable to us.” 


21. But, says some one, “Are these things to be understood of the Lord? Could the Lord be held prisoner 
by men and dragged to judgment?” Of this also the same Prophet shall convince you. For he says, “The 
Lord Himself shall come into judgment with the elders and princes of the people.” The Lord is judged then 
according to the Prophet’s testimony, and not only judged, but scourged, and smitten on the face with the 
palms (of men’s hands), and spitted on, and suffers every insult and indignity for our sake. And because 
all who should hear these things preached by the Apostles would be perfectly amazed, therefore also the 
Prophet speaking in their person exclaims, “Lord, who hath believed our report?” For it is incredible that 
God, the Son of God, should be spoken of and preached as having suffered these things. For this reason 
they are foretold by the Prophets, lest any doubt should spring up in those who are about to believe. 
Christ the Lord Himself therefore in His own person, says, “I gave My back to the scourges, and My 
cheeks to the palms, I turned not away My face from shame and spitting.” This also is written among His 
other sufferings, that they bound Him, and led Him away to Pilate. This also the Prophet foretold, saying, 
“And they bound him and conducted Him as a pledge of friendship (xenium) to King Jarim.” But some one 
objects, “But Pilate was not a king.” Hear then what the Gospel relates next, “Pilate hearing that He was 
from Galilee, sent Him to Herod, who was king in Israel at that time.” And rightly does the Prophet add 
the name “Jarim,” which means “a wild-vine, for Herod was not of the house of Israel, nor of that 
Israelitish vine which the Lord had brought out of Egypt, and “planted in a very fruitful hill,” but was a 
wild vine, i.e. of an alien stock. Rightly, therefore, was he called “a wild-vine,” because he in nowise 
sprung from the shoots of the vine of Israel. And whereas the Prophet used the phrase “xenium,” “A 
pledge of friendship,” this also corresponds, “For Herod and Pilate,” as the Gospel witnesses, “from being 
enemies were made friends,” and, as though in token of their reconciliation, each sent Jesus bound to the 
other. What matter, so long as Jesus, as Saviour, reconciles those who were at variance, and restores 
peace, and also brings back concord! Wherefore of this also it is written in Job, “May the Lord reconcile 
the hearts of the princes of the earth.” 


22. It is related that when Pilate would fain have released Him all the people cried out, “Crucify Him, 
Crucify Him!” This also the Prophet Jeremiah foretells, saying, in the person of the Lord Himself, “My 
inheritance is become to Me as a lion in the forest. He hath uttered his voice against Me, wherefore I have 
hated it. And therefore (saith He) I have forsaken and left My house.” And again in another place, “Against 
whom have ye opened your mouth, and against whom have ye let loose your tongues?” When He stood 
before His judge, it is written that “He held His peace.” Many Scriptures testify of this. In the Psalms it is 
written, “I became as a man that heareth not, and in whose mouth are no reproofs.” And again, “I was as 
a deaf man, and heard not, and as one that is dumb and openeth not his mouth.” And again another 
Prophet saith, “As a lamb before her shearer, so He opened not His mouth. In His humiliation His 
judgment was taken away.” It is written that there was put on Him a crown of thorns. Of this hear in the 
Canticles the voice of God the Father marvelling at the iniquity of Jerusalem in the insult done to His Son: 
“Go forth and see, ye daughters of Jerusalem, the crown wherewith His mother hath crowned Him.” 
Moreover, of the thorns another Prophet makes mention: “I looked that she should bring forth grapes, and 
she brought forth thorns, and instead of righteousness a cry.” But that thou mayest know the secrets of 
the mystery, it behoved Him, Who came to take away the sins of the world, to free the earth also from the 
curse, which it had received through the sin of the first man, when the Lord said “Cursed be the earth in 
thy labours: thorns: and thistles shall it bring forth to thee.” For this cause, therefore, is Jesus crowned 
with thorns, that first sentence of condemnation might be remitted. He is led to the cross, and the life of 
the whole word is suspended on the wood of which it is made. I would point out how this also is confirmed 
by testimony from the Prophets. You find Jeremiah speaking of it thus, “Come and let us cast wood into 
His bread, and crush Him out of the land of the living.” And again, Moses, mourning over them, says, “Thy 
life shall be suspended before thine eyes, and thou shalt fear day and night, and shalt not believe thy life.” 
But we must pass on, for already we are exceeding our proposed measure of brevity, and are lengthening 
out our “short word” by a long dissertation. Yet we will add a few words more, lest we should seem 
altogether to have passed over what we undertook. 


and Eve a law, that they were not to eat of the fruit of the tree planted in the midst of paradise; but that, if 
they did contrariwise, by death they were to die. Which law had continued enough for them, had it been 
kept. For in this law given to Adam we recognise in embryo all the precepts which afterwards sprouted 
forth when given through Moses; that is, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God from thy whole heart and out of 
thy whole soul; Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; Thou shalt not kill; Thou shalt not commit 
adultery; Thou shalt not steal; False witness thou shalt not utter; Honour thy father and mother; and, That 
which is another’s, shalt thou not covet. For the primordial law was given to Adam and Eve in paradise, as 
the womb of all the precepts of God. In short, if they had loved the Lord their God, they would not have 
contravened His precept; if they had habitually loved their neighbour—that is, themselves—they would 
not have believed the persuasion of the serpent, and thus would not have committed murder upon 
themselves, by falling from immortality, by contravening God’s precept; from theft also they would have 
abstained, if they had not stealthily tasted of the fruit of the tree, nor had been anxious to skulk beneath a 
tree to escape the view of the Lord their God; nor would they have been made partners with the 
falsehood-asseverating devil, by believing him that they would be “like God;” and thus they would not 
have offended God either, as their Father, who had fashioned them from clay of the earth, as out of the 
womb of a mother; if they had not coveted another’s, they would not have tasted of the unlawful fruit. 


Therefore, in this general and primordial law of God, the observance of which, in the case of the tree’s 
fruit, He had sanctioned, we recognise enclosed all the precepts specially of the posterior Law, which 
germinated when disclosed at their proper times. For the subsequent superinduction of a law is the work 
of the same Being who had before premised a precept; since it is His province withal subsequently to 
train, who had before resolved to form, righteous creatures. For what wonder if He extends a discipline 
who institutes it? if He advances who begins? In short, before the Law of Moses, written in stone-tables, I 
contend that there was a law unwritten, which was habitually understood naturally, and by the fathers 
was habitually kept. For whence was Noah “found righteous,” if in his case the righteousness of a natural 
law had not preceded? Whence was Abraham accounted “a friend of God,” if not on the ground of equity 
and righteousness, (in the observance) of a natural law? Whence was Melchizedek named “priest of the 
most high God,” if, before the priesthood of the Levitical law, there were not levites who were wont to 
offer sacrifices to God? For thus, after the above-mentioned patriarchs, was the Law given to Moses, at 
that (well-known) time after their exode from Egypt, after the interval and spaces of four hundred years. 
In fact, it was after Abraham’s “four hundred and thirty years” that the Law was given. Whence we 
understand that God’s law was anterior even to Moses, and was not first (given) in Horeb, nor in Sinai and 
in the desert, but was more ancient; (existing) first in paradise, subsequently reformed for the patriarchs, 
and so again for the Jews, at definite periods: so that we are not to give heed to Moses’ Law as to the 
primitive law, but as to a subsequent, which at a definite period God has set forth to the Gentiles too and, 
after repeatedly promising so to do through the prophets, has reformed for the better; and has 
premonished that it should come to pass that, just as “the law was given through Moses” at a definite 
time, so it should be believed to have been temporarily observed and kept. And let us not annul this power 
which God has, which reforms the law’s precepts answerably to the circumstances of the times, with a 
view to man’s salvation. In fine, let him who contends that the Sabbath is still to be observed as a balm of 
salvation, and circumcision on the eighth day because of the threat of death, teach us that, for the time 
past, righteous men kept the Sabbath, or practised circumcision, and were thus rendered “friends of 
God.” For if circumcision purges a man since God made Adam uncircumcised, why did He not circumcise 
him, even after his sinning, if circumcision purges? At all events, in settling him in paradise, He appointed 
one uncircumcised as colonist of paradise. Therefore, since God originated Adam uncircumcised, and 
inobservant of the Sabbath, consequently his offspring also, Abel, offering Him sacrifices, uncircumcised 
and inobservant of the Sabbath, was by Him commended; while He accepted what he was offering in 
simplicity of heart, and reprobated the sacrifice of his brother Cain, who was not rightly dividing what he 
was offering. Noah also, uncircumcised—yes, and inobservant of the Sabbath—God freed from the deluge. 
For Enoch, too, most righteous man, uncircumcised and inobservant of the Sabbath, He translated from 
this world; who did not first taste death, in order that, being a candidate for eternal life, he might by this 
time show us that we also may, without the burden of the law of Moses, please God. Melchizedek also, 
“the priest of the most high God,” uncircumcised and inobservant of the Sabbath, was chosen to the 
priesthood of God. Lot, withal, the brother of Abraham, proves that it was for the merits of righteousness, 
without observance of the law, that he was freed from the conflagration of the Sodomites. 


CHAPTER III 
OF CIRCUMCISION AND THE SUPERCESSION OF THE OLD LAW 


But Abraham, (you say,) was circumcised. Yes, but he pleased God before his circumcision; nor yet did he 
observe the Sabbath. For he had “accepted” circumcision; but such as was to be for “a sign” of that time, 
not for a prerogative title to salvation. In fact, subsequent patriarchs were uncircumcised, like 
Melchizedek, who, uncircumcised, offered to Abraham himself, already circumcised, on his return from 
battle, bread and wine. “But again,” (you say) “the son of Moses would upon one occasion have been 
choked by an angel, if Zipporah, had not circumcised the foreskin of the infant with a pebble; whence, 
“there is the greatest peril if any fail to circumcise the foreskin of his flesh.” Nay, but if circumcision 
altogether brought salvation, even Moses himself, in the case of his own son, would not have omitted to 
circumcise him on the eighth day; whereas it is agreed that Zipporah did it on the journey, at the 


23. It is written that when the side of Jesus was pierced “He shed thereout blood and water.” This has a 
mystical meaning. For Himself had said, “Out of His belly shall flow rivers of living water.” But He shed 
forth blood also, of which the Jews sought that it might be upon themselves and upon their children. He 
shed forth water, therefore, which might wash believers; He shed forth blood also which might condemn 
unbelievers. Yet it might be understood also as prefiguring the twofold grace of baptism, one that which is 
given by the baptism of water, the other that which is sought through martyrdom in the outpouring of 
blood, for both are called baptism. But if you ask further why our Lord is said to have poured forth blood 
and water from His side rather than from any other member, I imagine that by the rib in the side the 
woman is signified. Since the fountain of sin and death proceeded from the first woman, who was the rib 
of the first Adam, the fountain of redemption and life is drawn from the rib of the second Adam. 


24. It is written that in our Lord’s passion there was darkness over the earth from the sixth hour until the 
ninth. To this also you will find the Prophet witnessing, “Thy Sun shall go down at mid-day.” And again, 
the Prophet Zechariah, “In that day there shall be no more light. There shall be cold and frost in one day, 
and that day known to the Lord; and it shall be neither day nor night, but at evening time there shall be 
light.” What plainer language could the Prophet have used for his words to seem not so much a prophecy 
of the future as a narrative of the past? He foretold both the cold and the frost. For Peter was warming 
himself at the fire because it was cold: and he was suffering cold not only in respect of the time (the early 
hour), but also of his faith. There is added, “and that day shall be known to the Lord; and it shall be 
neither day nor night.” What is “neither day nor night?” Did he not plainly speak of the darkness 
interposed in the day, and then the light afterwards restored? That was not day, for it did not begin with 
sun-rise, neither was it complete night, for it did not, when the day was ended, receive its due space from 
the beginning or prolong it to the end; but the light which had been driven away by the crime of wicked 
men is restored at evening time. For after the ninth hour, the darkness is driven away, and the sun is 
restored to the world. Again, another Prophet witnesses of the same, “The light shall be darkened upon 
the earth in the day-time.” 


25. The Gospel further relates that the soldiers parted the garments of Jesus among themselves, and cast 
lots upon His vesture. The Holy Spirit provided that this also should be witnessed beforehand by the 
Prophets, for David says, “They parted my garments among them, and upon my vesture they did cast 
lots.” Nor were the Prophets silent even as to the robe, the scarlet robe, which the soldiers are said to 
have put upon Him in mockery. Listen to Isaiah, “Who is this that cometh from Edom, red in his garments 
from Bozrah? Wherefore are thy garments red, and thy raiment as though thou hadst trodden in the wine- 
press?” To which Himself replies, “I have trodden the wine-press alone, O daughter of Sion.” For He alone 
it is Who hath not sinned, and hath taken away the sins of the world. For if by one man death could enter 
into the world, how much more by one man, Who was God also, could life be restored! 


26. It is related also that vinegar was given Him to drink, or wine mingled with myrrh which is bitterer 
than gall. Hear what the Prophet has foretold of this: “They gave Me gall to eat, and when I was thirsty 
they gave Me vinegar to drink.” Agreeably with which Moses, even in his day, said to the people, “Their 
vine is of the vineyards of Sodom, and their branch of Gomorrah; their grape is a grape of gall, and their 
cluster a cluster of bitterness.” And again, the Prophet upbraiding them says, “Oh foolish people and 
unwise, have ye thus requited the Lord?” Moreover, in the Canticles the same things are foretold, where 
even the garden in which the Lord was crucified is indicated: “I have come into my garden, my sister, my 
spouse, and have gathered in my myrrh.” Here the Prophet has plainly set forth the wine mingled with 
myrrh which the Lord has given Him to drink. 


27. Next it is written that “He gave up the ghost.” This also had been foretold, by the Prophet, who says, 
addressing the Father in the Person of the Son, “Into Thy hands I commend My Spirit.” He is related also 
to have been buried, and a great stone laid at the door of the sepulchre. Hear what the word of prophecy 
foretold by Jeremiah concerning this also, “They have cut off my life in the pit, and have laid a stone upon 
Me.” These words of the Prophet point most plainly to His burial. Here are yet others, “The righteous hath 
been taken away from beholding iniquity, and his place is in peace.” And in another place, “I will give the 
malignant for his burial;” and yet once more, “He hath lain down and slept as a lion, and as a lion’s whelp; 
who shall rouse Him up?” 


28. That He descended into hell is also evidently foretold in the Psalms, where it is said, “Thou hast 
brought Me also into the dust of the death.” And again, “What profit is there in my blood, when I shall 
have descended into corruption?” And again, “I descended into the deep mire, where there is no bottom.” 
Moreover, John says, “Art Thou He that shall come (into hell, without doubt), or do we look for another?” 
Whence also Peter says that “Christ being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in the Spirit which 
dwells in Him, descended to the spirits who were shut up in prison, who in the days of Noah believed not, 
to preach unto them;” where also what He did in hell is declared. Moreover, the Lord says by the Prophet, 
as though speaking of the future, “Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt Thou suffer Thy Holy 
One to see corruption.” Which again, in prophetic language he speaks of as actually fulfilled, “O Lord, 
Thou hast brought my soul out of hell: Thou hast saved me from them that go down into the pit.” There 
follows next,— 


29. The Third Day He Rose Again from the Dead. The glory of Christ’s resurrection threw a lustre upon 


everything which before had the appearance of weakness and frailty. If a while since it seemed to you 
impossible that an immortal Being could die, you see now that He who has overcome death and is risen 
again cannot be mortal. But understand herein the goodness of the Creator, that so far as you by sinning 
have cast yourself down, so far has He descended in following you. And do not impute lack of power to 
God, the Creator of all things, by imagining his work to have ended in the fall into an abyss which He in 
His redemptive purpose was unable to reach. We speak of infernal and supernal, because we are bounded 
by the definite circumference of the body, and are confined within the limits of the region prescribed to 
us. But to God, Who is present everywhere and absent nowhere, what is infernal and what supernal? 
Notwithstanding, through the assumption of a body there is room for these also. The flesh which had been 
deposited in the sepulchre, is raised, that that might be fulfilled which was spoken by the Prophet, “Thou 
wilt not suffer Thy Holy One to see corruption.” He returned, therefore, a victor from the dead, leading 
with Him the spoils of hell. For He led forth those who were held in captivity by death, as He Himself had 
foretold, when He said, “When I shall be lifted up from the earth I shall draw all unto Me.” To this the 
Gospel bears witness, when it says, “The graves were opened, and many bodies of saints which slept 
arose, and appeared unto many, and entered into the holy City,” that city, doubtless, of which the Apostle 
says, “Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the Mother of us all.” As also he says again to the 
Hebrews, “It became Him, for Whom are all things, and by Whom are all things, Who had brought many 
sons into glory, to make the Author of their salvation perfect through suffering.” Sitting, therefore, on the 
right hand of God in the highest heavens, He placed there that human flesh, made perfect through 
sufferings, which had fallen to death by the lapse of the first man, but was now restored by the virtue of 
the resurrection. Whence also the Apostle says, “Who hath raised us up together and made us sit together 
in the heavenly places.” For He was the potter, Who, as the Prophet Jeremiah teaches, “took up again with 
His hands, and formed anew, as it seemed good to Him, the vessel which had fallen from His hands and 
was broken in pieces.” And it seemed good to Him that the mortal and corruptible body which He had 
assumed, this body raised from the rocky sepulchre and rendered immortal and incorruptible, He should 
now place not on the earth but in heaven, and at His Father’s right hand. The Scriptures of the Old 
Testament are full of these mysteries. No Prophet, no Lawgjiver, no Psalmist is silent, but almost every one 
of the sacred pages speaks of them. It seems superfluous, therefore, to linger in collecting testimonies; 
yet we will cite some few, remitting those who desire to drink more largely to the well-springs of the 
divine volumes themselves. 


30. It is said then in the Psalms, “I laid me down and slept, and rose up again, because the Lord sustained 
me.” Again, in another place, “Because of the wretchedness of the needy and the groaning of the poor, 
now will I arise, saith the Lord.” And elsewhere, as we have said above, “O Lord, thou hast brought my 
soul out of hell; Thou hast saved me from them that go down into the pit.” And in another place, “Because 
Thou hast turned and quickened me, and brought me out of the deep of the earth again.” In the 87th 
Psalm He is most evidently spoken of: “He became as a man without help, free among the dead.” It is not 
said “a man,” but “as a man.” For in that He descended into hell, He was “as a man:” but He was “free 
among the dead,” because He could not be detained by death. And therefore in the one nature the power 
of human weakness, in the other the power of divine majesty is exhibited. The Prophet Hosea also speaks 
most manifestly of the third day in this wise, “After two days He will heal us; but on the third day we shall 
rise and shall live in His presence.” This he says in the person of those who, rising with Him on the third 
day, are recalled from death to life. And they are the same persons who say, “On the third day we shall 
rise again, and shall live in His presence.” But Isaiah says plainly, “Who brought forth from the earth the 
great Shepherd of the sheep.” Then, that the women were to see His resurrection, while the Scribes and 
Pharisees and the people disbelieved, this also Isaiah foretold in these words, “Ye women, who come from 
beholding, come: for it is a people that hath no understanding.” But as to the women who are related to 
have gone to the sepulchre after the resurrection, and to have sought Him without finding, as Mary 
Magdalene, who is related to have come to the sepulchre before it was light, and not finding Him, to have 
said, weeping, to the angels who were there, “They have taken away the Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid Him”—even this is foretold in the Canticles: “On my bed I sought Him Whom my soul loveth; I 
sought Him in the night, and found Him not.” Of those also who found Him, and held Him by the feet, it is 
foretold, in the same book, “I will hold Him Whom my soul loveth, and will not let Him go.” Take these 
passages, a few of many; for being intent on brevity we cannot heap together more. 


31. He Ascended into Heaven, and Sitteth on the Right Hand of the Father: from Thence He Shall Come to 
Judge the Quick and the Dead. These clauses follow with suitable brevity at the end of this part of the 
Creed which treats of the Son. What is said is plain, but the question is how and in what sense it is to be 
understood. For to “ascend,” and to “sit,” and to “come,” unless you understand the words in accordance 
with the dignity of the divine nature, appear to point to something of human weakness. For having 
consummated what was to be done on earth, and having recalled souls from the captivity of hell, He is 
spoken of as ascending up to heaven, as the Prophet had foretold, “Ascending up on high He led captivity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men,” those gifts, namely, which Peter, in the Acts of the Apostles, spoke of 
concerning the Holy Ghost, “Being therefore by the right hand of God exalted, He hath shed forth this gift 
which ye do see and hear.” He gave the gift of the Holy Ghost to men, because the captives, whom the 
devil had before carried into hell through sin, Christ by His resurrection from death recalled to heaven. 
He ascended therefore into heaven, not where God the Word had not been before, for He was always in 
heaven, and abode in the Father, but where the Word made flesh had not been seated before. Lastly, since 
this entrance within the gates of heaven seemed new to its ministers and princes, they say to one another, 


on seeing the nature of flesh penetrating into the secret recesses of heaven, as David full of the Holy 
Ghost, declares, “Lift up your gates, ye princes, and be ye lift up ye everlasting gates, and the King of 
glory shall enter in. Who is the King of glory? The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle.” 
Which words are spoken not with reference to the power of the divine nature, but with reference to the 
novelty of flesh ascending to the right hand of God. The same David says elsewhere, “God hath ascended 
jubilantly, and the Lord with the sound of the trumpet.” For conquerors are wont to return from battle 
with the sound of the trumpet. Of Him also it is said, “Who buildeth up His ascent in heaven.” And again, 
“Who hath ascended above the cherubims, flying upon the wings of the winds.” 


32. To sit at the right hand of the Father is a mystery belonging to the Incarnation. For it does not befit 
that incorporeal nature without the assumption of flesh; neither is the excellency of a heavenly seat 
sought for the divine nature, but for the human. Whence it is said of Him, “Thy seat, O God, is prepared 
from thence forward; Thou art from everlasting.” The seat, then, whereon the Lord Jesus was to sit, was 
prepared from everlasting, “in whose name every knee should bow, of things in heaven and things on 
earth, and things under the earth; and every tongue shall confess to Him that Jesus is Lord in the glory of 
God the Father;” of Whom also David thus speaks, “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on my right 
hand until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool.” Referring to which words the Lord in the Gospel said to 
the Pharisees, “If therefore David in spirit calleth Him Lord, how is He his Son?” By which He shewed that 
according to the Spirit He was the Lord, according to the flesh He was the Son, of David. Whence also the 
Lord Himself says in another place, “Verily I say unto you, henceforth ye shall see the Son of Man sitting 
at the right hand of the power of God.” And the Apostle Peter says of Christ, “Who is on the right hand of 
God, seated in the heavens.” And Paul also, writing to the Ephesians, “According to the working of the 
might of His power, which He wrought in Christ, when He raised Him from the dead, and seated Him on 
His right hand.” 


33. That He shall come to judge the quick and the dead we are taught by many testimonies of the divine 
Scriptures. But before we cite what the Prophets say on this point, we think it necessary to remind you 
that this doctrine of the faith would have us daily solicitous concerning the coming of the Judge, that we 
may so frame our conduct as having to give account to the Judge who is at hand. For this is what the 
Prophet said of the man who is blessed, that, “He ordereth his words in judgment.” When, however, He is 
said to judge the quick and the dead, this does not mean that some will come to judgment who are still 
living, others who are already dead; but that He will judge both souls and bodies, where, by souls are 
meant “the quick,” and the bodies “the dead;” as also the Lord Himself saith in the Gospel, “Fear not them 
who are able to kill the body, but are not able to hurt the soul; but rather fear Him who is able to destroy 
both soul and body in Gehenna.” 


34. Now let us shew briefly, if you will, that these things were foretold by the Prophets. You will yourself, 
since you are so minded, gather together more from the ample range of the Scriptures. The Prophet 
Malachi says, “Behold the Lord Almighty shall come, and who shall abide the day of His coming, or who 
shall abide the sight of Him? For He doth come as the fire of a furnace and as fuller’s soap: and He shall 
sit, refining and purifying as it were gold and silver.” But that thou mayest know more certainly Who this 
Lord is of Whom these things are said, hear what the Prophet Daniel also foretells: “I saw,” saith he, “in 
the vision of the night, and, behold, One like the Son of Man coming with the clouds of heaven, and He 
came nigh to the Ancient of days, and was brought near before Him; and there was given to Him 
dominion, and honour, and a kingdom. And all peoples, tribes, and languages shall serve Him. And His 
dominion is an eternal dominion which shall not pass away, and His kingdom shall not be destroyed.” By 
these words we are taught not only of His coming and judgment, but of His dominion and kingdom, that 
His dominion is eternal, and His kingdom indestructible, without end; as it is said in the Creed, “and of 
His kingdom there shall be no end.” So that one who says that Christ’s kingdom shall one day have an end 
is very far from the faith. Yet it behoves us to know that the enemy is wont to counterfeit this salutary 
advent of Christ with cunning fraud in order to deceive the faithful, and in the place of the Son of Man, 
Who is looked for as coming in the majesty of His Father, to prepare the Son of Perdition with prodigies 
and lying signs, that instead of Christ he may introduce Antichrist into the world; of whom the Lord 
Himself warned the Jews beforehand in the Gospels, “Because I am come in My Father’s Name, and ye 
received Me not, another will come in his own name, and him ye will receive.” And again, “When ye shall 
see the abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the Prophet, standing in the holy place, let him 
that readeth understand.” Daniel, therefore, in his visions speaks very fully and amply of the coming of 
that delusion: but it is not worth while to cite instances, for we have enlarged enough already; we 
therefore refer any one who may wish to know more concerning these matters to the visions themselves. 
The Apostle also himself says, “Let no than deceive you by any means, for that day shall not come except 
there come a falling away first, and that man of sin be revealed, the Son of Perdition, who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above everything that is called God, or that is worshipped, so that he sitteth in the temple 
of God, shewing himself as though himself were God.” And soon afterwards, “Then shall that wicked one 
be revealed, whom the Lord Jesus shall slay with the breath of His mouth, and shall destroy with the 
brightness of His coming: whose coming is after the working of Satan with all power and signs and lying 
wonders.” And again, shortly afterwards, “And therefore the Lord shall send unto them strong delusion, 
that they may believe a lie, that all may be judged who have not believed the truth.” For this reason, 
therefore, is this “delusion” foretold unto us by the words of Prophets, Evangelists, and Apostles, lest any 
one should mistake the coming of Antichrist for the coming of Christ. But as the Lord Himself says, “When 


they shall say unto you, lo, here is Christ, or lo, He is there, believe it not. For many false Christs and false 
prophets shall come and shall seduce many.” But let us see how He hath pointed out the judgment of the 
true Christ: “As the lightning shineth from the east unto the west, so shall the coming of the Son of Man 
be.” When, therefore, the true Lord Jesus Christ shall come, He will sit and set up his throne of judgment. 
As also He says in the Gospel, “He shall separate the sheep from the goats,” that is, the righteous from 
the unrighteous; as the Apostle writes, “We must all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every 
man may receive the awards due to the body, according as he hath done, whether they be good or evil.” 
Moreover, the judgment will be not only for deeds, but for thoughts also, as the same Apostle saith, “Their 
thoughts mutually accusing or else excusing one another, in the day when God shall judge the secrets of 
men.” But on these points let this suffice. Next follows in the order of the faith, — 


35. And in the Holy Ghost. What has been delivered above somewhat at large concerning Christ relates to 
the mystery of His Incarnation and of His Passion, and, by thus intervening, as belonging to His Person, 
has somewhat delayed the mention of the Holy Spirit. Otherwise, if the divine nature alone be taken into 
account, as in the beginning of the Creed we say “I believe in God the Father Almighty,” and afterwards, 
“In Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord,” so in like manner we add, “And in the Holy Ghost.” But all of 
these particulars which are spoken of above concerning Christ relate, as we have said, to the dispensation 
of the flesh (to His Incarnation). By the mention of the Holy Spirit, the mystery of the Trinity is completed. 
For as one Father is mentioned, and there is no other Father, and one only-begotten Son is mentioned, and 
there is no other only-begotten Son, so also there is one Holy Ghost, and there cannot be another Holy 
Ghost. In order, therefore, that the Persons may be distinguished, the terms expressing relationship (the 
properties) are varied, whereby the first is understood to be the Father, of Whom are all things, Who 
Himself also hath no Father, the second the Son, as born of the Father, and the third the Holy Ghost, as 
proceeding from both, and sanctifying all things. But that in the Trinity one and the same Godhead may be 
set forth, since, prefixing the preposition “in” we say that we believe “in God the Father,” so also we Say, 
“in Christ His Son,” so also “in the Holy Ghost.” But our meaning will be made more plain in what follows. 
For the Creed proceeds,— 


36. “The Holy Church; The Forgiveness of Sin, the Resurrection of This Flesh.” It is not said, “In the holy 
Church,” nor “In the forgiveness of sins,” nor “In the resurrection of the flesh.” For if the preposition “in” 
had been added, it would have had the same force as in the preceding articles. But now in those clauses in 
which the faith concerning the Godhead is declared, we say “In God the Father,” and “In Jesus Christ His 
Son,” and “In the Holy Ghost,” but in the rest, where we speak not of the Godhead but of creatures and 
mysteries, the preposition “in “ is not added. We do not say “We believe in the holy Church,” but “We 
believe the holy Church,” not as God, but as the Church gathered together to God: and we believe that 
there is “forgiveness of sins;” we do not say “We believe in the forgiveness of sins;” and we believe that 
there will be a “Resurrection of the flesh;” we do not say “We believe in the resurrection of the flesh.” By 
this monosyllabic preposition, therefore, the Creator is distinguished from the creatures, and things divine 
are separated from things human. 


This then is the Holy Ghost, who in the Old Testament inspired the Law and the Prophets, in the New the 
Gospels and the Epistles. Whence also the Apostle says, “All Scripture given by inspiration of God is 
profitable for instruction.” And therefore it seems proper in this place to enumerate, as we have learnt 
from the tradition of the Fathers, the books of the New and of the Old Testament, which, according to the 
tradition of our forefathers, are believed to have been inspired by the Holy Ghost, and have been handed 
down to the Churches of Christ. 


37. Of the Old Testament, therefore, first of all there have been handed down five books of Moses, 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy; Then Jesus Nave, (Joshua the son of Nun), The Book 
of Judges together with Ruth; then four books of Kings (Reigns), which the Hebrews reckon two; the Book 
of Omissions, which is entitled the Book of Days (Chronicles), and two books of Ezra (Ezra and 
Nehemiah), which the Hebrews reckon one, and Esther; of the Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Daniel; moreover of the twelve (minor) Prophets, one book; Job also and the Psalms of David, each one 
book. Solomon gave three books to the Churches, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles. These comprise the 
books of the Old Testament. 


Of the New there are four Gospels, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John; the Acts of the Apostles, written by Luke; 
fourteen Epistles of the Apostle Paul, two of the Apostle Peter, one of James, brother of the Lord and 
Apostle, one of Jude, three of John, the Revelation of John. These are the books which the Fathers have 
comprised within the Canon, and from which they would have us deduce the proofs of our faith. 


38. But it should be known that there are also other books which our fathers call not “Canonical” but 
“Ecclesiastical:” that is to say, Wisdom, called the Wisdom of Solomon, and another Wisdom, called the 
Wisdom of the Son of Syrach, which last-mentioned the Latins called by the general title Ecclesiasticus, 
designating not the author of the book, but the character of the writing. To the same class belong the 
Book of Tobit, and the Book of Judith, and the Books of the Maccabees. In the New Testament the little 
book which is called the Book of the Pastor of Hermas, [and that] which is called The Two Ways, or the 
Judgment of Peter; all of which they would have read in the Churches, but not appealed to for the 
confirmation of doctrine. The other writings they have named “Apocrypha.” These they would not have 


read in the Churches. 


These are the traditions which the Fathers have handed down to us, which, as I said, I have thought it 
opportune to set forth in this place, for the instruction of those who are being taught the first elements of 
the Church and of the Faith, that they may know from what fountains of the Word of God their draughts 
must be taken. 


39. We come next in the order of belief to the Holy Church. We have mentioned above why the Creed does 
not say here, as in the preceding article, “In the Holy Church.” They, therefore, who were taught above to 
believe in one God, under the mystery of the Trinity, must believe this also, that there is one holy Church 
in which there is one faith and one baptism, in which is believed one God the Father, and one Lord Jesus 
Christ, His Son, and one Holy Ghost. This is that holy Church which is without spot or wrinkle. For many 
others have gathered together Churches, as Marcion, and Valentinus, and Ebion, and Manichaeus, and 
Arius, and all the other heretics. But those Churches are not without spot or wrinkle of unfaithfulness. 
And therefore the Prophet said of them, “I hate the Church of the malignants, and I will not sit with the 
ungodly.” But of this Church which keeps the faith of Christ entire, hear what the Holy Spirit says in the 
Canticles, “My dove is one; the perfect one of her mother is one.” He then who receives this faith in the 
Church let him not turn aside in the Council of vanity, and let him not enter in with those who practise 
iniquity. 


For Marcion’s assembly is a Council of vanity in that he denies that the Father of Christ is God, the 
Creator, who by His Son made the world. Ebion’s is a Council of vanity since he teaches that, while we 
believe in Christ, we are withal to observe the circumcision of the flesh, the keeping of the Sabbath, the 
accustomed sacrifices, and all the other ordinances according to the letter of the Law. Manichaeus’ is a 
Council of vanity in regard of his teaching; first in that he calls himself the Paraclete, then that he says 
that the world was made by an evil God, denies God the Creator, rejects the Old Testament, asserts two 
natures, one good the other evil, mutually opposing one another, affirms that men’s souls are co-eternal 
with God, that, according to the Pythagoreans, they return through divers circles of nativity into cattle 
and animals and beasts, denies the resurrection of our flesh, maintains that the passion and nativity of the 
Lord were not in the verity of flesh, but only in appearance. It was the Council of vanity when Paul of 
Samosata and his successor Photinus afterwards taught, that Christ was not born of the Father before the 
world, but had His beginning from Mary, and believed not that being God He was born man, but that of 
man He was made God. It was the Council of vanity when Arius and Eunomius taught as their determinate 
opinion that the Son of God was not born of the very substance of the Father, but was created out of 
nothing, and that the Son of God had a beginning, and is inferior to the Father: moreover they affirm that 
the Holy Ghost is not only inferior to the Son, but is also a ministering Spirit. Theirs also is a Council of 
vanity who confess indeed that the Son is of the substance of the Father, but distinguish and separate the 
Holy Spirit, while yet the Saviour shews in the Gospel that the power and Godhead of the Trinity are one 
and the same, saying, “Baptize all nations in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost,” and it is plainly impious for man to put asunder what God hath joined together. That also is the 
Council of vanity which a pertinacious and wicked contention formerly gathered together, affirming that 
Christ assumed human flesh indeed, but not a rational soul withal, since Christ conferred one and the 
same Salvation on the flesh, and the animal soul, and the reason and mind of man. That also is the Council 
of vanity which Donatus drew together throughout Africa, by charging the Church with traditorship 
(delivering up the sacred books), and with which Novatus disturbed men’s minds by denying the grant of 
repentance to the lapsed, and condemning second marriages, though contracted possibly of necessity. All 
of these then avoid as congregations of malignants. Those also, if such there be, who are said to assert 
that the Son of God does not see or know the Father, as Himself is known and seen by the Father; or that 
the kingdom of Christ will have an end; or that the flesh will not be raised in the complete restoration of 
its substance; these also who deny that there will be a just judgment of God in respect of all, and affirm 
that the devil will be absolved from the punishment of damnation due to him. To all these, I say, let the 
believer turn a deaf ear. But hold fast by the holy Church, which confesses God the Father Almighty, and 
His only Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, and the Holy Ghost, of one concordant and harmonious substance, 
believes that the Son of God was born of the Virgin, suffered for man’s salvation, rose again from the dead 
in the same flesh in which he was born; and, lastly, hopes that He will come the Judge of all, through 
Whom also both the Forgiveness of Sins and the Resurrection of the Flesh are preached. 


40. As to the Forgiveness of Sins, it ought to be enough simple to believe. For who would ask the cause or 
the reason when a Prince grants indulgence? When the liberality of an earthly sovereign is no fit subject 
for discussion, shall man’s temerity discuss God’s largess? For the Pagans are wont to ridicule us, saying 
that we deceive ourselves, fancying that crimes committed in deed can be purged by words. And they say, 
“Can he who has committed murder be no murderer, and he who has committed adultery be accounted no 
adulterer? How then shall one guilty of crimes of this sort all of a sudden be made holy?” But to this, as I 
said, we answer better by faith than by reason. For he is King of all who hath promised it: He is Lord of 
heaven and earth who assures us of it. Would you have me refuse to believe that He who made me a man 
of the dust of the earth can of a guilty person make me innocent? And that He who when I was blind made 
me see, or when I was deaf made me hear, or lame walk, can recover for me my lost innocence? And to 
come to the witness of Nature—to kill a man is not always criminal, but to kill of malice, not by law, is 
criminal. It is not the deed then, in such matters, that condemns me, because sometimes it is rightly done, 


but the evil intention of the mind. If then my mind which had been rendered criminal, and in which the sin 
originated, is corrected, why should I seem to you incapable of being made innocent, who before was 
criminal? For if it is plain, as I have shewn, that crime consists not in the deed but in the will, as an evil 
will, prompted by an evil demon, has made me obnoxious to sin and death, so the will prompted by the 
good God, being changed to good, hath restored me to innocence and life. It is the same also in all other 
crimes. In this way there is found to be no opposition between our faith and natural reason, while 
forgiveness of sins is imputed not to deeds, which when once done cannot be changed, but to the mind, 
which it is certain can be converted from bad to good. 


41. This last article, which affirms the Resurrection of the Flesh, concludes the sum of all perfection with 
succinct brevity. Although on this point also the faith of the Church is impugned, not only by Gentiles, but 
by heretics likewise. For Valentinus altogether denies the resurrection of the flesh, so do the Manicheans, 
as we shewed above. But they refuse to listen to the Prophet Isaiah when he says, “The dead shall rise, 
and they who are in the graves shall be raised,” or to most wise Daniel, when he declares, “Then they who 
are in the dust of the earth shall arise, these to eternal life, but those to shame and confusion.” Yet even in 
the Gospels, which they appear to receive, they ought to learn from our Lord and Saviour, Who says, when 
instructing the Sadducees, “As touching the resurrection of the dead: have ye not read how He saith to 
Moses in the Bush, I am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob? Now God is not the God 
of the dead but of the living.” Where in what goes before He declares what and how great is the glory of 
the resurrection, saying, “But in the resurrection of the dead they will neither marry or be given in 
marriage, but will be as the angels of God.” But the virtue of the resurrection confers on men an angelical 
state, so that they who have risen from the earth shall not live again on the earth with the brute animals 
but with angels in heaven—yet those only whose purer life has fitted them for this—those, namely, who 
even now preserving the flesh of their soul in chastity, have brought it into subjection to the Holy Spirit, 
and thus with every stain of sins done away and changed into spiritual glory by the virtue of sanctification, 
have been counted worthy to have it admitted into the society of angels. 


42. But unbelievers cry, “How can the flesh, which has been putrified and dissolved, or changed into dust, 
sometimes also swallowed up by the sea, and dispersed by the waves, be gathered up again, and again 
made one, and a man’s body formed anew out of it?” To whom our first answer is in Paul’s words: “Thou 
fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die. And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not 
the body, which shall be, but bare grain of wheat or of some other seed: but God giveth it a body as 
seemeth good to Him.” Did you not believe that that which you see taking place every year in the seeds 
which you cast into the ground will come to pass in your flesh which by the law of God is sown in the 
earth? Why, pray, have you so mean an opinion of God’s power that you do not believe it possible for the 
scattered dust of which each man’s flesh was composed to be re-collected and restored to its own original 
fabric? Do you refuse to admit the fact when you see mortal ingenuity search for veins of metal deeply 
buried in the ground, and the experienced eye discover gold where the inexperienced thinks there is 
nothing but earth? Why should we refuse to grant these things to Him who made man, when he whom He 
made can do so much? And when mortal ingenuity discovers that gold has its own proper vein, and silver 
another, and that a far different vein of copper, and diverse and distinct veins of iron and lead lie 
concealed beneath what has the appearance of earth, shall divine power be thought unable to discover 
and distinguish the component particles belonging to each man’s flesh, even though they seem to be 
dispersed? 


43. But let us endeavour to assist those souls which fail in their faith through reasons drawn from nature. 
If one should mix different sorts of seeds together and sow them indiscriminately in the earth, will not the 
grain of each several kind, wherever it may have been thrown, shoot forth at the proper time in 
accordance with its own specific nature so as to reproduce the condition of its own form and its own body. 


Thus then the substance of each individual flesh, though its particles have been variously and diversely 
scattered, has within it an immortal principle, since it is the flesh of an immortal soul, and at the time 
which God in His good pleasure shall appoint, there will be collected from the earth and drawn to it, its 
own component particles, which will be restored to that form which death had formerly dissolved. And 
thus it will come to pass that to each soul will be restored, not a confused or foreign body but its own 
which it had when alive, in order that the flesh together with its own soul may for the conflicts of the 
present life either be crowned if undefiled, or punished if defiled. And accordingly our Church, in teaching 
the faith instead of “the Resurrection of the flesh,” as the Creed is delivered in other Churches, guardedly 
adds the pronoun “this”—”the resurrection of this flesh.” “Of this,” that is, no doubt, of the person who 
rehearses the Creed, making the sign of the cross upon his forehead, while he says the word, that each 
believer may know that his flesh, if he have kept it clean from sin, will be a vessel of honour, useful to the 
Lord, prepared for every good work; but, if defiled by sins, that it will be a vessel of wrath destined to 
destruction. 


But now, concerning the glory of the resurrection and the greatness of the promise by which God has 
bound Himself, if any one desires to be more fully informed, he will find notices in almost all the divine 
volumes, out of which, simply by way of bringing them to remembrance, we will mention a few passages 
in the present place, and then make an end of the work which you have enjoined. The Apostle Paul makes 
use of such arguments as the following in asserting that mortal flesh will rise again. “But if there be no 


resurrection of the dead, then is not Christ risen. And if Christ be not risen, our preaching is vain and your 
faith is vain.” And presently afterwards, “But now is Christ risen from the dead, the first-fruits of them 
that sleep. For since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. But every man in his own order. Christ the first-fruits, 
afterwards they that are Christ’s at His coming, then cometh the end.” And afterways he adds, “Behold I 
shew you a mystery: We shall all rise indeed, but we shall not all be changed;” or as other copies read, 
“We shall all sleep, indeed but we shall not all be changed; in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump; for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall rise incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” 
However, whichever be the true text, writing to the Thessalonians, he says, “I would not have you 
ignorant, brethren, concerning those who are asleep, that ye sorrow not, as the others who have no hope. 
For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, so those also who sleep through Jesus shall God bring 
with Him. For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we who are alive and remain at the 
coming of the Lord shall not prevent them that sleep. For the Lord Himself shall descend from heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, with the trump of God, and the dead who are in Christ shall 
rise first: then we who are alive and remain shall be caught up together with them in the clouds to meet 
Christ in the air, and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 


44. But that you may not suppose this to be a novel doctrine peculiar to Paul, I will adduce also what the 
Prophet Ezekiel foretold by the Holy Ghost. “Behold,” saith he, “I will open your graves and bring you 
forth out of your graves.” Let me recall, further, how Job, who abounds in mystical language, plainly 
predicts the resurrection of the dead. “There is hope for a tree; for if it be cut down it will sprout again, 
and its shoot shall never fail. But if its root have waxed old in the earth, and the stock thereof be dead in 
the dust, yet through the scent of water it will flourish again, and put forth shoots as a young plant. But 
man, if he be dead, is he departed and gone? And mortal man, if he have fallen, shall he be no more?” 
Dost thou not see, that in these words he is appealing to men’s sense of shame, as it were, and saying, “Is 
mankind so foolish, that when they see the stock of a tree which has been cut down shooting forth again 
from the ground, and dead wood again restored to life, they imagine their own case to have no likeness to 
that of wood or trees?” But to convince you that Job’s words are to be read as a question, when he says, 
“But mortal man when he hath fallen shall he not rise again?” take this proof from what follows; for he 
adds immediately, “But if a man be dead, shall he live?” And presently afterwards he says, “I will wait till I 
be made again;” and afterwards he repeats the same: “Who shall raise again upon the earth my skin, 
which is now draining this cup of suffering?” 


45. Thus much in proof of the profession which we make in the Creed when we say “The resurrection of 
this flesh.” As to the addition “this” see how consonant it is with all that we have cited from the divine 
books. What else does Job signify in the place which we explained above, “He will raise again my skin, 
which is now draining this cup of suffering,” that is, which is undergoing these torments? Does he not 
plainly say that there will be a resurrection of this flesh, this, I mean, which is now undergoing the 
extremity of trials and tribulations? Moreover, when the Apostle says, “This corruptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality,” are not his words those of one who in a manner 
touches his body and places his finger upon it? This body then, which is now corruptible, will by the grace 
of the resurrection be incorruptible, and this which is now mortal will be clothed with virtues of 
immortality, that, as “Christ rising from the dead dieth no more, death hath no more dominion over Him,” 
so those who shall rise in Christ shall never again feel corruption or death, not because the nature of flesh 
will have been cast off, but because its condition and quality will have been changed. There will be a body, 
therefore, which will rise from the dead incorruptible and immortal, not only of the righteous, but also of 
sinners; of the righteous that they may be able ever to abide with Christ, of sinners that they may undergo 
without end the punishment due to them. 


46. That the righteous shall ever abide with Christ our Lord we have proved above, where we have shewn 
that the Apostle says, “Then we which are alive and remain shall be caught up together with them in the 
clouds to meet Christ in the air, and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” And do not marvel that the flesh of 
the saints is to be changed into such a glorious condition at the resurrection as to be caught up to meet 
God, suspended in the clouds and borne in the air, since the same Apostle, setting forth the great things 
which God bestows on them that love Him, says, “Who shall change our vile body that it may be made like 
unto His glorious body.” It is nowise absurd then, if the bodies of the saints are said to be raised up into 
the air, seeing that they are said to be renewed after the image of Christ’s body, which is seated at God’s 
right hand. But this also the holy Apostle adds, speaking either of himself or of others of his own place or 
merit, “He will raise us up together with Christ and make us sit together in the heavenly places.” Whence, 
since God’s saints have these promises and an infinite number like them respecting the resurrection of 
the righteous, it will now not be difficult to believe those also which the Prophets have foretold, namely, 
that “the righteous shall shine as the sun and as the brightness of the firmament in the kingdom of God.” 
For who will think it difficult that they should have the brightness of the sun, and be adorned with the 
splendour of the stars and of this firmament, for whom the life and conversation of God’s angels are being 
prepared in heaven, or who are represented as being hereafter to be conformed to the glory of Christ’s 
body? In reference to which glory, promised by the Saviour’s mouth, the holy Apostle says, “It is sown as 
an animal body; it will rise a spiritual body.” For if it is true, as it certainly is true, that God will vouchsafe 
to associate every one of the righteous and of the saints in companionship with the angels, it is certain 
that He will change their bodies also into the glory of a spiritual body. 


47. Nor let this promise seem to you contrary to the natural structure of the body. For if we believe, 
according to what is written, that God took clay of the earth and made man, and that the origin of our 
body was this, that, by the will of God, earth was changed into flesh, why does it seem absurd to you or 
contrary to reason if, on the same principles on which earth is said to be advanced to all animal body, an 
animal body in turn should be believed to be advanced to a spiritual body? These things and many like 
these you will find in the divine Scriptures concerning the resurrection of the righteous. There will be 
given to sinners also, as we said above, a condition of incorruption and immortality at the resurrection, 
that, as God assigns this state to the righteous for perpetuity of glory, so He may assign the same to 
sinners for prolongation of confusion and punishment. For this also the Prophet’s words, which we 
referred to above, state clearly: “Many shall rise from the dust of the earth, some to life eternal, and 
others to confusion and eternal shame.” 


48. If then we have understood in what august significance God Almighty is called Father, and in what 
mysterious sense our Lord Jesus Christ is held to be His only Son, and with what entire perfection of 
meaning His Spirit is called the Holy Spirit, and how the Holy Trinity is one in substance but has 
distinctions of relation and of Persons, what also is the birth from a Virgin, what the nativity of the Word 
in the flesh, what the mystery of the Cross, what the purpose of our Lord’s descent into hell, what the 
glory of the Resurrection, and the delivery of souls from their captivity in the infernal regions, what also 
His ascension into heaven, and the expected advent of the Judge; moreover how the holy Church ought to 
be acknowledged as opposed to the congregations of vanity, what is the number of the sacred Volume, 
what conventicles of heretics ought to be avoided, and how in the forgiveness of sins there is no 
opposition whatever between the divine freedom and natural reason, and how not only the sacred oracles 
but also the example of Lord and Saviour Himself, and the conclusions of natural reason, confirm the truth 
of the resurrection of our flesh;—if, I say, we have intelligently followed these in succession in accordance 
with the rule of the tradition hereinbefore expounded, we pray that the Lord will grant to us, and to all 
who hear these words, that having kept the faith which we have received, having finished our course, we 
may await the crown of righteousness laid up for us, and be found among those who shall rise again to 
eternal life, and be delivered from confusion and eternal shame, through Christ our Lord, through Whom 
to God the Father Almighty with the Holy Ghost is glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 


Prefaces 


THE PREFACE TO THE BOOKS OF RECOGNITIONS OF ST. CLEMENT 


ADDRESSED TO BISHOP GAUDENTIUS. 
(FOR THE OCCASION AND DATE OF THIS WORK SEE THE PROLEGOMENA, P. 412.) 


You possess so much vigour of character, my dear Gaudentius, you who are so signal an ornament of our 
teachers, or as I would rather say, you have the grace of the Spirit in so large a measure, that even what 
you Say in the way of daily conversation, or of addresses that you preach in church, ought to be consigned 
in writing and handed down for the instruction of posterity. But I am far less quick, my native talent being 
but slender, and old age is already making me sluggish and slow; and this work is nothing but the 
payment of a debt due to the command laid upon me by the virgin Sylvia whose memory I revere. She it 
was who demanded of me, as you have now done by the right of heirship, to translate Clement into our 
language. The debt is paid at last, though after many delays. It is a part of the booty, and in my opinion no 
small one, which I have carried off from the libraries of the Greeks, and which I am collecting for the use 
and advantage of our countrymen. I have no food of my own to bring them, and I must import their 
nourishment from abroad. However, foreign goods are apt to appear sweeter; and sometimes they are 
really more useful. Moreover, almost anything which brings healing to our bodies or is a defence against 
disease or an antidote to poison comes from abroad. Judaea sends us the distillation of the balsam tree, 
Crete the leaf of the dictamnus, Arabia her aromatic flowers, and India the crop of the spikenard. These 
goods come to us, no doubt, in a less perfect condition than those which our own fields produce, but they 
preserve intact their pleasant scent and their healing power. Therefore, my friend who are as my own 
soul, I present to you Clement returning to Rome. I present him dressed in a Latin garb. Do not think it 
strange if the aspect which his eloquence presents is less bright than it might be. It makes no difference if 
only the meaning is felt to be the same. 


These are foreign wares, then, which I am importing at a great expense of labour; and I have still to see 
whether our countrymen will regard with gratitude one who is bringing them the spoils (spolia) of his 
warfare, and who is unlocking with the key of our language a treasure house hitherto concealed, though 
he does it with the utmost good will. I only trust that God may look favourably on your good wishes, so 
that my present may not be met in any quarter by evil eyes and envious looks; and that we may not 
witness that extremely monstrous phenomenon, expressions of illwill on the part of those on whom the 
gift is conferred, while those from whom it is taken part with it ungrudgingly. It is but right that you, who 
have read this work in the Greek should point out to others the design of my translation—unless indeed, 
you feel that in some respects I have not observed the right method of rendering the original. You are, I 
believe well aware that there are two Greek editions of this work of Clement, his Recognitions; that there 
are two sets of books, which in some few cases differ from each other though the bulk of the narrative is 
the same. For instance, the last part of the work, that which gives an account of the transformation of 
Simon Magus, exists in one of these, while in the other it is entirely absent. On the other hand there are 
some things, such as the dissertation on the unbegotten and the begotten God, and a few others, which, 
though they are found in both editions, are, to say the least of them, beyond my understanding; and these 
I have preferred to leave others to deal with rather than to present them in an inadequate manner. As to 
the rest, I have taken pains not to swerve, even in the slightest degree from either the sense or the 
diction; and this, though it makes the expression less ornate, renders it more faithful. 


There is a letter in which this same Clement writing to James the Lord’s brother, gives an account of the 
death of Peter, and says that he has left him as his successor, as ruler and teacher of the church; and 
further incorporates a whole scheme of ecclesiastical government. This I have not prefixed to the work, 
both because it is later in point of time, and because it has been previously translated and published by 
me. Nevertheless, there is a point which would perhaps seem inconsistent with facts were I to place the 
translation of it in this work, but which I do not consider to involve an impossibility. It is this. Linus and 
Cletus were Bishops of the city of Rome before Clement. How then, some men ask, can Clement in his 
letter to James say that Peter passed over to him his position as a church-teacher. The explanation of this 
point, as I understand, is as follows. Linus and Cletus were, no doubt, Bishops in the city of Rome before 
Clement, but this was in Peter’s life-time; that is, they took charge of the episcopal work, while he 
discharged the duties of the apostolate. He is known to have done the same thing at Caesarea; for there, 
though he was himself on the spot, yet he had at his side Zacchaeus whom he had ordained as Bishop. 
Thus we may see how both things may be true; namely how they stand as predecessors of Clement in the 
list of Bishops, and yet how Clement after the death of Peter became his successor in the teacher’s chair. 
But it is time that we should pay attention to the beginning of Clement’s own narrative, which he 
addresses to James the Lord’s brother. 


PREFACE TO THE TRANSLATION OF THE SAYINGS OF XYSTUS 


COMPOSED AT AQUILEIA ABOUT THE YEAR 307 A.D. 
(FOR THE QUESTIONS RELATING TO XYSTUS SEE THE PROLEGOMENA, P. 412.) 


Rufinus to Apronianus, his own friend. 


I know that, just as the sheep come gladly when their own shepherd calls them, so in matters of religion 
men attend most gladly to the admonitions of a teacher who speaks their own language: and therefore, my 
very dear Apronianus, when that pious lady who is my daughter but now your sister in Christ, had laid her 
commands on me to compose for her a treatise of such a nature that its understanding should not require 
any great effort, I translated into Latin in a very open and plain style the work of Xystus, who is said to be 
the same man who at Rome is called Sixtus, and who gained the glory of being both bishop and martyr. I 
think that, when she reads this, she will find it expressed with such brevity that a vast meaning is 
unfolded in each several line, with such power that a sentence only a line long would suffice for a whole 
life’s training, and yet with such simplicity that one who looked over the shoulder of a girl as she read it 
might question whether I were not quite weak in intellect. And the whole work is so concise that it would 
be possible for her never to let go of it. The entire book would hardly be bigger than the finger ring of one 
of our ancestors. And indeed it seems but right that one who has learnt through the word of God to count 
as dross the ornaments of the world should now receive at my hands by way of ornament a necklace of the 
word and of wisdom. For the present let this little book serve for a ring and be kept constantly in the 
hands: but it will not be long before it will penetrate into the treasure house and be wholly laid up in the 
heart, and bring forth from its innermost chamber the germs of instruction and of a participation in all 
good works. I have added further a few choice sayings addressed by a pious father to his son, but all so 
succinct that the whole of this little work may rightly be called in Greek the Enchiridion or in Latin the 
Annulus. 


PREFACE TO THE TWO BOOKS OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, ADDED BY RUFINUS TO HIS TRANSLATION OF 
EUSEBIUS 


ADDRESSED TO CHROMATIUS, BISHOP OF AQUILEIA, A.D. 401. 
(FOR THE OCCASION OF WRITING, AND THE DATE, SEE PROLEGOMENA, P. 412.) 


It is the custom, they say, of skilful physicians, when they perceive that some epidemic disease is near at 
hand in one of our cities, to provide some kind of medicine, whether solid or liquid, which men may use as 
a preventative to defend themselves from the destruction which is hanging over them. You have imitated 
this method of the doctors, my venerable Father, Chromatius, at the moment when the gates of Italy were 
broken through by Alaric the commander of the Goths, and thus a disease and plague poured in upon us, 
which made havoc of the fields and cattle and men throughout the land. You then sought a remedy against 
the cruelty and destruction, so that the minds of men which were languishing might be drawn away from 
the contagion of the prevailing malady, and might preserve their balance through an interest in better 
pursuits. This you have done by enjoining on me the task of translating into Latin the ecclesiastical history 
which was written in the Greek language by that most learned man, Eusebius of Caesarea. You thought 
that the mind of those who heard it read to them might be so held fast by it that, in its eager desire for the 
knowledge of past events, it might to some extent become oblivious of their actual sufferings. I tried to 
excuse myself from the task, as being, through my weakness unequal to it, and as having in the lapse of 
years lost the use of the Latin tongue. But I reflected that your commands were not to be divaricated from 
your position in the Apostolic order. For, at the time when the multitude in the desert were hungering, and 
the Lord said to his Apostles, “Give ye them to eat,” Philip who was one of them instead of bringing out 
the loaves which were hid in the wallet of the Apostles, said that there was a little lad there who had five 
loaves and two fishes. He knew that the exhibition of the divine virtue would be none the less brilliant if 
the ministry of some of the little ones were used in its fulfilment. He modestly excused his action by 
adding, “What are these among so many?” So that the divine power might be more conspicuous through 
the difficult and desperate circumstances in which it acted. I felt that, since you were a scion of the 
Apostolic order, you had possibly acted in remembrance of Philip’s example, and that, when you saw that 
the time was come for the multitudes to be fed, you had engaged the services of a little lad who might be 
able to contribute, twice told, the five loaves which he had received, but who further, to fulfil the Gospel 
type, might add two small fishes which he had captured by his own efforts. I have therefore made the 
attempt to execute what you had ordered, having the assurance that the deficiency of my inexperience 
would be excused on account of the authority of him who gave the command. 


I must point out the course I have taken in reference to the tenth book of this work. As it stands in the 
Greek, it has little to do with the process of events. All but a small part of it is taken up with discussions 
tending to the praise of particular Bishops, and adds nothing to our knowledge of facts. I have therefore 
left out all this superfluous matter; and, whatever in it belonged to genuine history I have added to the 
ninth book, with which I have made his history close. The tenth and eleventh books I have myself 
compiled, partly from the traditions of the former generation, partly from facts within my own memory; 
and these I have added to the previous books, like the two fishes to the loaves. If you bestow your 


compulsion of the angel. Consider we, accordingly, that one single infant’s compulsory circumcision 
cannot have prescribed to every people, and founded, as it were, a law for keeping this precept. For God, 
foreseeing that He was about to give this circumcision to the people of Israel for “a sign,” not for 
salvation, urges the circumcision of the son of Moses, their future leader, for this reason; that, since He 
had begun, through him, to give the People the precept of circumcision, the people should not despise it, 
from seeing this example (of neglect) already exhibited conspicuously in their leader’s son. For 
circumcision had to be given; but as “a sign,” whence Israel in the last time would have to be 
distinguished, when, in accordance with their deserts, they should be prohibited from entering the holy 
city, as we see through the words of the prophets, saying, “Your land is desert; your cities utterly burnt 
with fire; your country, in your sight, strangers shall eat up; and, deserted and subverted by strange 
peoples, the daughter of Zion shall be derelict, like a shed in a vineyard, and like a watchhouse in a 
cucumber-field, and as it were a city which is being stormed.” Why so? Because the subsequent discourse 
of the prophet reproaches them, saying, “Sons have I begotten and upraised, but they have reprobated 
me;” and again, “And if ye shall have outstretched hands, I will avert my face from you; and if ye shall 
have multiplied prayers, I will not hear you: for your hands are full of blood;” and again, “Woe! sinful 
nation; a people full of sins; wicked sons; ye have quite forsaken God, and have provoked unto indignation 
the Holy One of Israel.” This, therefore, was God’s foresight,—that of giving circumcision to Israel, for a 
sign whence they might be distinguished when the time should arrive wherein their above-mentioned 
deserts should prohibit their admission into Jerusalem: which circumstance, because it was to be, used to 
be announced; and, because we see it accomplished, is recognised by us. For, as the carnal circumcision, 
which was temporary, was in wrought for “a sign” in a contumacious people, so the spiritual has been 
given for salvation to an obedient people; while the prophet Jeremiah says, “Make a renewal for you, and 
sow not in thorns; be circumcised to God, and circumcise the foreskin of your heart:” and in another place 
he says, “Behold, days shall come, saith the Lord, and I will draw up, for the house of Judah and for the 
house of Jacob, a new testament; not such as I once gave their fathers in the day wherein I led them out 
from the land of Egypt.” Whence we understand that the coming cessation of the former circumcision 
then given, and the coming procession of a new law (not such as He had already given to the fathers), are 
announced: just as Isaiah foretold, saying that in the last days the mount of the Lord and the house of God 
were to be manifest above the tops of the mounts: “And it shall be exalted,” he says, “above the hills; and 
there shall come over it all nations; and many shall walk, and say, Come, ascend we unto the mount of the 
Lord, and unto the house of the God of Jacob,”—not of Esau, the former son, but of Jacob, the second; that 
is, of our “people,” whose “mount” is Christ, “praecised without concisors’ hands, filling every land,” 
shown in the book of Daniel. In short, the coming procession of a new law out of this “house of the God of 
Jacob” Isaiah in the ensuing words announces, saying, “For from Zion shall go out a law, and the word of 
the Lord out of Jerusalem, and shall judge among the nations,”—that is, among us, who have been called 
out of the nations,—”and they shall join to beat their glaives into ploughs, and their lances into sickles; 
and nations shall not take up glaive against nation, and they shall no more learn to fight.” Who else, 
therefore, are understood but we, who, fully taught by the new law, observe these practices,—the old law 
being obliterated, the coming of whose abolition the action itself demonstrates? For the wont of the old 
law was to avenge itself by the vengeance of the glaive, and to pluck out “eye for eye,” and to inflict 
retaliatory revenge for injury. But the new law’s wont was to point to clemency, and to convert to 
tranquillity the pristine ferocity of “glaives” and “lances,” and to remodel the pristine execution of “war” 
upon the rivals and foes of the law into the pacific actions of “ploughing” and “tilling” the land. Therefore 
as we have shown above that the coming cessation of the old law and of the carnal circumcision was 
declared, so, too, the observance of the new law and the spiritual circumcision has shone out into the 
voluntary obediences of peace. For “a people,” he says, “whom I knew not hath served me; in obedience of 
the ear it hath obeyed me.” Prophets made the announcement. But what is the “people” which was 
ignorant of God, but ours, who in days bygone knew not God? and who, in the hearing of the ear, gave 
heed to Him, but we, who, forsaking idols, have been converted to God? For Israel—who had been known 
to God, and who had by Him been “upraised” in Egypt, and was transported through the Red Sea, and 
who in the desert, fed forty years with manna, was wrought to the semblance of eternity, and not 
contaminated with human passions, or fed on this world’s meats, but fed on “angel’s loaves”—the manna 
—and sufficiently bound to God by His benefits—forgot his Lord and God, saying to Aaron: “Make us gods, 
to go before us: for that Moses, who ejected us from the land of Egypt, hath quite forsaken us; and what 
hath befallen him we know not.” And accordingly we, who “were not the people of God” in days bygone, 
have been made His people, by accepting the new law above mentioned, and the new circumcision before 
foretold. 


CHAPTER IV 
OF THE OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH 


It follows, accordingly, that, in so far as the abolition of carnal circumcision and of the old law is 
demonstrated as having been consummated at its specific times, so also the observance of the Sabbath is 
demonstrated to have been temporary. 


For the Jews say, that from the beginning God sanctified the seventh day, by resting on it from all His 
works which He made; and that thence it was, likewise, that Moses said to the People: “Remember the 
day of the sabbaths, to sanctify it: every servile work ye shall not do therein, except what pertaineth unto 


approval and benediction upon them, I shall have a sure confidence that they will suffice for the 
multitude. The work as now completed contains the events from the Ascension of the Saviour to the 
present time; my own two books those from the days of Constantine when the persecution came to an end 
on to the death of the Emperor Theodosius. 


The following note occurs at the end of the ninth book of Rufinus’ Latin Version of Eusebius. 


Thus far Eusebius has given us the record of the history. As to the subsequent events, as they have 
followed on up to the present time, as I have found them recorded in the writings of the last generation, 
or so far as they are covered by my own knowledge, I will add them, obeying, as best I may, in this point 
also the commands of our father in God. 


RUFINUS’ PREFACE TO THE TRANSLATION OF ORIGEN’S COMMENTARY ON PSALMS 36, 37, AND 38 


ADDRESSED TO APRONIANUS, EITHER AT ROME OR AT AQUILEIA, BETWEEN A.D. 398 AND A.D. 407. 


The whole exposition of the thirty-sixth, thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth Psalms is ethical in its character, 
being designed to enforce more correct methods of life; and teaches at one time the way of conversion 
and repentance, at another that of purification and of progress. I have therefore thought it well to 
translate it into Latin for you, my dearest son Apronianus, having first arranged it in nine of the short 
sermons which are called in Greek Homilies, and incorporated it into one whole; and thus this discourse 
which in all its parts aims at the correction and the advancement of the moral life, is collected into a 
single volume. My translation will at all events be of use so far as to put the reader without effort in 
possession of the meaning of the author, which is here fully laid open, and to bring home to him the 
simplicity of life which he enjoins with clearness of thought and in simple words; and thus the voice of 
prophecy may reach not men alone but also god-fearing women, and lend subtlety to the minds of the 
simple. Yet I fear that pious lady, who is my daughter but your sister in Christ, may think that she owes me 
no thanks for my work if it brings her nothing but puzzling thoughts and thorny questions: for the human 
body could hardly hold together if divine providence had formed it of bones and muscles alone without 
blending with them the ease and grace of the softer tissues. 


RUFINUS’ PREFACE TO THE TRANSLATION OF ORIGEN’S COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


ADDRESSED TO HERACLIUS AT AQUILEIA ABOUT A.D. 407. 


My intention was to press the shore of the quiet land in the little bark in which I was sailing, and to draw 
out a few little fishes from the pools of Greece: but you have compelled me, brother Heraclius, to give my 
sails to the wind and go forth into the deep sea; you persuade me to leave the work which lay before me in 
the translation of the homilies written by the Man of Adamant in his old age, and to open to you the fifteen 
volumes in which he discussed the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. In these books, while he aims at 
representing the Apostle’s thoughts, he is carried away into a sea of such depth that one who follows him 
into it may well be afraid of being drowned in the greatness of his thoughts as in the vastness of the 
waves. Then also you do not consider this, that my breath is but scanty for filling a grand trumpet of 
eloquence like his. And beyond all these difficulties is this, that the books themselves have been 
interpolated. In almost all the libraries (I grant that no one can tell how it happened) some of the volumes 
are absent from the body of the work; and to supply these, and to restore the continuity of the work in the 
Latin version is beyond my talent, but would be, as you must know when you make your demand, a special 
gift of God. You add, however, so that nothing may be wanting to the labour I am undertaking, that I had 
better abbreviate this whole body of fifteen volumes, which in the Greek reaches to the length of forty 
thousand lines or more, and bring it within moderate compass. Your injunctions are hard indeed, and 
might be thought to be imposed by one who did not care to consider what the burden of such a work must 
be. I will, however, attempt it, hoping that through your prayers, and the favour of the Lord, what seems 
impossible to man may become possible. But we will now, if you please, listen to the Preface which Origen 
himself prefixes to the work on which he was entering. 


THE PERORATION OF RUFINUS APPENDED TO HIS TRANSLATION OF ORIGEN’S COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE 
TO THE ROMANS 


ADDRESSED TO HERACLIUS AT AQUILEIA, PROBABLY ABOUT 407. 


A satisfactory conclusion has now, I trust, been reached of the Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
the writing of which has been a work of very great labour and time. I confess, my most loving brother 
Heraclius, that in the attempt to respond to your request I have almost forgotten the precept; “Do not lift 
a burden above your strength.” Even in the other translations of Origen’s works into Latin, which were 
made because you earnestly requested it, or rather exacted it as a journeyman’s task, the labour was very 
great; for I made it my object to supplement what Origen spoke extempore in the lecture room of the 
church; for his aim there was the application of the subject for the sake of edification rather than the 
exposition of the text. This I have done in the case of the Homilies, and the short lectures on Genesis and 
Exodus, and especially in those on the book of Leviticus, where he spoke in a hortatory manner, whereas 


my translation takes the form of an exposition. This duty of supplying what was wanted I took up because 
I thought that the practice of agitating questions and then leaving them unsolved, which he frequently 
adopts in his homiletic mode of speaking, might prove distasteful to the Latin reader. The works upon 
Jesus Nave and the book of Judges and the thirty-sixth, thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth Psalms, I 
translated simply as I found them, with no great labour. While then in the other cases which I have 
mentioned above, I employed much labour in supplying what Origen had omitted, in this work on the 
Epistle to the Romans the labour that fell on me for the causes described in the Preface was immense and 
full of complexity. But there will have been nothing but pleasure in these labours, provided only that my 
experience in other cases, of ill-disposed minds requiting my toils and vigils with contumely, be not 
repeated and that I do not gain for my studies the reward of detraction and for my labour a conspiracy to 
ruin me. For in dealing with these men I have to undergo a new form of accusation. They say to me; When 
you write these things, in which are found many pieces the composition of which is due to yourself, you 
should place your own name in the title, and let it run thus: The books of Rufinus’ commentary on (for 
instance) the Epistle to the Romans;’ for so, they say, in the case of profane writers, the name in the title 
is not that of the Greek author who is translated but of the Latin author who translates him. But all this 
complaisance, by which the works are ascribed to me, is caused not by love to me but by hatred to the 
author. Iam much more observant of my conscience than of my reputation; it may be apparent that I have 
added some things to supply what was wanting; and that I have abbreviated what was too lengthy; but to 
steal the title from the man who laid the foundations on which the building has been reared is what I 
cannot think right. It must be, I grant, in the discretion of the reader, when he has examined the work, to 
ascribe the work to any one he thinks right; but my intention has been not to seek the applause of 
students but the good of those who wish to be edified. 


I shall turn next to the work which was long ago imposed upon me but now is demanded with still greater 
vehemence by the Bishop Gaudentius, namely to turn into Latin the books called the Recognition of 
Clement the Bishop of Rome, the successor and companion of the Apostles. In this work I well know that, 
to judge by the ordinary rule, I shall have labour upon labour. In this case I will do what my friends desire, 
I will put my own name in the title of the work, though I shall have that of the author also. It shall be 
called Rufinus’s Clement. If the Lord enable me to fulfil this task, I shall afterwards return to that which 
you desire, and say something, God willing, on the books of Numbers or of Deuteronomy (for this alone is 
wanting to my whole work on the Heptateuch): or else I shall write what I can, the Lord being my guide, 
on the remaining epistles of the Apostle Paul. 


PREFACE TO ORIGEN’S HOMILIES ON NUMBERS 


ADDRESSED TO URSACIUS. WRITTEN IN 410. 


My dear brother, I might rightly address you in the words of the blessed master, “You do well, dearest 
Donatus, in reminding me of this;” for I well remember my promise that I would collect all that 
Adamantius wrote in his old age on the Law of Moses, and translate it into Latin for the use of our people. 
But, as he says, the season was not seasonable for the fulfilment of my promise, but was full of storm and 
confusion. How can the pen move freely when a man is in fear of the missiles of the enemy, when he has 
before his eyes the devastation of cities and country, when he has to fly from dangers of the sea, and there 
is no safety even in exile? As you yourself saw, the Barbarian was within sight of us; he had set fire to the 
city of Rhegium, and our only protection against him was the very narrow sea which separates the soil of 
Italy from Sicily. In such a position, what leisure could there be for writing, and especially for translating, 
a work in which one’s duty is not to develop one’s own opinions but to express those of another? However, 
when there was a quiet night, and our minds were relieved from the fear of an attack by the enemy, and 
we got at least some little leisure for thought, I set to work, as a solace from our troubles, and to relieve 
the burden of our pilgrimage, to gather into one and arrange all that Origen had written on the book of 
Numbers, whether in the way of homilies or in writings such as are called Excerpts, and to translate them 
into the Roman tongue. You urged me to do this, Ursacius, and aided me with all your might, indeed, so 
eager were you, that you thought the youth who acted as secretary too slow in the execution of his office. 
I wish, however, to point out to you, my brother, that the object of this method of studying scripture is not 
to deal with each clause separately, as you find done in commentaries, but to open up a path for the 
understanding, so that the reader may not be made negligent, but as it is written may “stir up his own 
spirit” and draw out the meaning, and, when he has heard the good word, may add to it by his own 
wisdom. In this way I have tried to give all the expositions which you desired; and now of all the writings 
that I have found upon the Law the short comments upon Deuteronomy alone are wanting; these, if God 
so will, and if he restores my eye-sight, I hope to add to the body of the work. Indeed, my very loving son 
Pinianus, whose truly Christian company I have joined in their flight because of my delight in their chaste 
conversation, requires yet other tasks from me. But do you and he join your prayers that the Lord may be 
present with us, and may give peace in our time, and shew mercy to those who are in trouble, and make 
our work fruitful for the edification of the reader. 
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life.” Whence we (Christians) understand that we still more ought to observe a sabbath from all “servile 
work” always, and not only every seventh day, but through all time. And through this arises the question 
for us, what sabbath God willed us to keep? For the Scriptures point to a sabbath eternal and a sabbath 
temporal. For Isaiah the prophet says, “Your sabbaths my soul hateth;” and in another place he says, “My 
sabbaths ye have profaned.” Whence we discern that the temporal sabbath is human, and the eternal 
sabbath is accounted divine; concerning which He predicts through Isaiah: “And there shall be,” He says, 
“month after month, and day after day, and sabbath after sabbath; and all flesh shall come to adore in 
Jerusalem, saith the Lord;” which we understand to have been fulfilled in the times of Christ, when “all 
flesh”—that is, every nation—”came to adore in Jerusalem” God the Father, through Jesus Christ His Son, 
as was predicted through the prophet: “Behold, proselytes through me shall go unto Thee.” Thus, 
therefore, before this temporal sabbath, there was withal an eternal sabbath foreshown and foretold; just 
as before the carnal circumcision there was withal a spiritual circumcision foreshown. In short, let them 
teach us, as we have already premised, that Adam observed the sabbath; or that Abel, when offering to 
God a holy victim, pleased Him by a religious reverence for the sabbath; or that Enoch, when translated, 
had been a keeper of the sabbath; or that Noah the ark-builder observed, on account of the deluge, an 
immense sabbath; or that Abraham, in observance of the sabbath, offered Isaac his son; or that 
Melchizedek in his priesthood received the law of the sabbath. 


But the Jews are sure to say, that ever since this precept was given through Moses, the observance has 
been binding. Manifest accordingly it is, that the precept was not eternal nor spiritual, but temporary, 
which would one day cease. In short, so true is it that it is not in the exemption from work of the sabbath 
—that is, of the seventh day—that the celebration of this solemnity is to consist, that Joshua the son of 
Nun, at the time that he was reducing the city Jericho by war, stated that he had received from God a 
precept to order the People that priests should carry the ark of the testament of God seven days, making 
the circuit of the city; and thus, when the seventh day’s circuit had been performed, the walls of the city 
would spontaneously fall. Which was so done; and when the space of the seventh day was finished, just as 
was predicted, down fell the walls of the city. Whence it is manifestly shown, that in the number of the 
seven days there intervened a sabbath-day. For seven days, whencesoever they may have commenced, 
must necessarily include within them a sabbath-day; on which day not only must the priests have worked, 
but the city must have been made a prey by the edge of the sword by all the people of Israel. Nor is it 
doubtful that they “wrought servile work,” when, in obedience to God’s precept, they drave the preys of 
war. For in the times of the Maccabees, too, they did bravely in fighting on the sabbaths, and routed their 
foreign foes, and recalled the law of their fathers to the primitive style of life by fighting on the sabbaths. 
Nor should I think it was any other law which they thus vindicated, than the one in which they 
remembered the existence of the prescript touching “the day of the sabbaths.” 


Whence it is manifest that the force of such precepts was temporary, and respected the necessity of 
present circumstances; and that it was not with a view to its observance in perpetuity that God formerly 
gave them such a law. 


CHAPTER V 


OF SACRIFICES 


So, again, we show that sacrifices of earthly oblations and of spiritual sacrifices were predicted; and, 
moreover, that from the beginning the earthly were foreshown, in the person of Cain, to be those of the 
“elder son,” that is, of Israel; and the opposite sacrifices demonstrated to be those of the “younger son,” 
Abel, that is, of our people. For the elder, Cain, offered gifts to God from the fruit of the earth; but the 
younger son, Abel, from the fruit of his ewes. “God had respect unto Abel, and unto his gifts; but unto 
Cain and unto his gifts He had not respect. And God said unto Cain, Why is thy countenance fallen? hast 
thou not—if thou offerest indeed aright, but dost not divide aright—sinned? Hold thy peace. For unto thee 
shalt thy conversion be and he shall lord it over thee. And then Cain said unto Abel his brother, Let us go 
into the field: and he went away with him thither, and he slew him. And then God said unto Cain, Where is 
Abel thy brother? And he said, I know not: am I my brother’s keeper? To whom God said, The voice of the 
blood of thy brother crieth forth unto me from the earth. Wherefore cursed is the earth, which hath 
opened her mouth to receive the blood of thy brother. Groaning and trembling shalt thou be upon the 
earth, and every one who shall have found thee shall slay thee.” From this proceeding we gather that the 
twofold sacrifices of “the peoples” were even from the very beginning foreshown. In short, when the 
sacerdotal law was being drawn up, through Moses, in Leviticus, we find it prescribed to the people of 
Israel that sacrifices should in no other place be offered to God than in the land of promise; which the 
Lord God was about to give to “the people” Israel and to their brethren, in order that, on Israel’s 
introduction thither, there should there be celebrated sacrifices and holocausts, as well for sins as for 
souls; and nowhere else but in the holy land. Why, accordingly, does the Spirit afterwards predict, through 
the prophets, that it should come to pass that in every place and in every land there should be offered 
sacrifices to God? as He says through the angel Malachi, one of the twelve prophets: “I will not receive 
sacrifice from your hands; for from the rising sun unto the setting my Name hath been made famous 
among all the nations, saith the Lord Almighty: and in every place they offer clean sacrifices to my Name.” 
Again, in the Psalms, David says: “Bring to God, ye countries of the nations”—undoubtedly because “unto 
every land” the preaching of the apostles had to “go out”—”bring to God fame and honour; bring to God 
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Against the Heathen 


the sacrifices of His name: take up victims and enter into His courts.” For that it is not by earthly 
sacrifices, but by spiritual, that offering is to be made to God, we thus read, as it is written, An heart 
contribulate and humbled is a victim for God;” and elsewhere, “Sacrifice to God a sacrifice of praise, and 
render to the Highest thy vows.” Thus, accordingly, the spiritual “sacrifices of praise” are pointed to, and 
“an heart contribulate” is demonstrated an acceptable sacrifice to God. And thus, as carnal sacrifices are 
understood to be reprobated—of which Isaiah withal speaks, saying, “To what end is the multitude of your 
sacrifices to me? saith the Lord”—so spiritual sacrifices are predicted as accepted, as the prophets 
announce. For, “even if ye shall have brought me,” He says, “the finest wheat flour, it is a vain 
supplicatory gift: a thing execrable to me;” and again He says, “Your holocausts and sacrifices, and the fat 
of goats, and blood of bulls, I will not, not even if ye come to be seen by me: for who hath required these 
things from your hands?” for “from the rising sun unto the setting, my Name hath been made famous 
among all the nations, saith the Lord.” But of the spiritual sacrifices He adds, saying, “And in every place 
they offer clean sacrifices to my Name, saith the Lord.” 


CHAPTER VI 


OF THE ABOLITION AND THE ABOLISHER OF THE OLD LAW 


Therefore, since it is manifest that a sabbath temporal was shown, and a sabbath eternal foretold; a 
circumcision carnal foretold, and a circumcision spiritual pre-indicated; a law temporal and a law eternal 
formally declared; sacrifices carnal and sacrifices spiritual foreshown; it follows that, after all these 
precepts had been given carnally, in time preceding, to the people Israel, there was to supervene a time 
whereat the precepts of the ancient Law and of the old ceremonies would cease, and the promise of the 
new law, and the recognition of spiritual sacrifices, and the promise of the New Testament, supervene; 
while the light from on high would beam upon us who were sitting in darkness, and were being detained 
in the shadow of death. And so there is incumbent on us a necessity binding us, since we have premised 
that a new law was predicted by the prophets, and that not such as had been already given to their fathers 
at the time when He led them forth from the land of Egypt, to show and prove, on the one hand, that that 
old Law has ceased, and on the other, that the promised new law is now in operation. 


And, indeed, first we must inquire whether there be expected a giver of the new law, and an heir of the 
new testament, and a priest of the new sacrifices, and a purger of the new circumcision, and an observer 
of the eternal sabbath, to suppress the old law, and institute the new testament, and offer the new 
sacrifices, and repress the ancient ceremonies, and suppress the old circumcision together with its own 
sabbath, and announce the new kingdom which is not corruptible. Inquire, I say, we must, whether this 
giver of the new law, observer of the spiritual sabbath, priest of the eternal sacrifices, eternal ruler of the 
eternal kingdom, be come or no: that, if he is already come, service may have to be rendered him; if he is 
not yet come, he may have to be awaited, until by his advent it be manifest that the old Law’s precepts are 
suppressed, and that the beginnings of the new law ought to arise. And, primarily, we must lay it down 
that the ancient Law and the prophets could not have ceased, unless He were come who was constantly 
announced, through the same Law and through the same prophets, as to come. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE QUESTION WHETHER CHRIST BE COME TAKEN UP 


Therefore upon this issue plant we foot to foot, whether the Christ who was constantly announced as to 
come be already come, or whether His coming be yet a subject of hope. For proof of which question itself, 
the times likewise must be examined by us when the prophets announced that the Christ would come; 
that, if we succeed in recognising that He has come within the limits of those times, we may without 
doubt believe Him to be the very one whose future coming was ever the theme of prophetic song, upon 
whom we—the nations, to wit—were ever announced as destined to believe; and that, when it shall have 
been agreed that He is come, we may undoubtedly likewise believe that the new law has by Him been 
given, and not disavow the new testament in Him and through Him drawn up for us. For that Christ was to 
come we know that even the Jews do not attempt to disprove, inasmuch as it is to His advent that they are 
directing their hope. Nor need we inquire at more length concerning that matter, since in days bygone all 
the prophets have prophesied of it; as Isaiah: “Thus saith the Lord God to my Christ (the) Lord, whose 
right hand I have holden, that the nations may hear Him: the powers of kings will I burst asunder; I will 
open before Him the gates, and the cities shall not be closed to Him.” Which very thing we see fulfilled. 
For whose right hand does God the Father hold but Christ’s, His Son?—whom all nations have heard, that 
is, whom all nations have believed,—whose preachers, withal, the apostles, are pointed to in the Psalms of 
David: “Into the universal earth,” says he, “is gone out their sound, and unto the ends of the earth their 
words.” For upon whom else have the universal nations believed, but upon the Christ who is already 
come? For whom have the nations believed,—Parthians, Medes, Elamites, and they who inhabit 
Mesopotamia, Armenia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, and they who dwell in Pontus, and Asia, and Pamphylia, 
tarriers in Egypt, and inhabiters of the region of Africa which is beyond Cyrene, Romans and sojourners, 
yes, and in Jerusalem Jews, and all other nations; as, for instance, by this time, the varied races of the 
Gaetulians, and manifold confines of the Moors, all the limits of the Spains, and the diverse nations of the 
Gauls, and the haunts of the Britons—inaccessible to the Romans, but subjugated to Christ, and of the 


Part I 


S:1. INTRODUCTION:—THE PURPOSE OF THE BOOK A VINDICATION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, AND ESPECIALLY 
OF THE CROSS, AGAINST THE SCOFFING OBJECTION OF GENTILES. THE EFFECTS OF THIS DOCTRINE ITS MAIN 
VINDICATION 


The knowledge of our religion and of the truth of things is independently manifest rather than in need of 
human teachers, for almost day by day it asserts itself by facts, and manifests itself brighter than the sun 
by the doctrine of Christ. 2. Still, as you nevertheless desire to hear about it, Macarius , come let us as we 
may be able set forth a few points of the faith of Christ: able though you are to find it out from the divine 
oracles, but yet generously desiring to hear from others as well. 3. For although the sacred and inspired 
Scriptures are sufficient to declare the truth,—while there are other works of our blessed teachers 
compiled for this purpose, if he meet with which a man will gain some knowledge of the interpretation of 
the Scriptures, and be able to learn what he wishes to know,—still, as we have not at present in our hands 
the compositions of our teachers, we must communicate in writing to you what we learned from them,— 
the faith, namely, of Christ the Saviour; lest any should hold cheap the doctrine taught among us, or think 
faith in Christ unreasonable. For this is what the Gentiles traduce and scoff at, and laugh loudly at us, 
insisting on the one fact of the Cross of Christ; and it is just here that one must pity their want of sense, 
because when they traduce the Cross of Christ they do not see that its power has filled all the world, and 
that by it the effects of the knowledge of God are made manifest to all. 4. For they would not have scoffed 
at such a fact, had they, too, been men who genuinely gave heed to His divine Nature. On the contrary, 
they in their turn would have recognised this man as Saviour of the world, and that the Cross has been 
not a disaster, but a healing of Creation. 5. For if after the Cross all idolatry was overthrown, while every 
manifestation of demons is driven away by this Sign , and Christ alone is worshipped and the Father 
known through Him, and, while gainsayers are put to shame, He daily invisibly wins over the souls of 
these gainsayers ,—how, one might fairly ask them, is it still open to us to regard the matter as human, 
instead of confessing that He Who ascended the Cross is Word of God and Saviour of the World? But these 
men seem to me quite as bad as one who should traduce the sun when covered by clouds, while yet 
wondering at his light, seeing how the whole of creation is illumined by him. 6. For as the light is noble, 
and the sun, the chief cause of light, is nobler still, so, as it is a divine thing for the whole world to be 
filled with his knowledge, it follows that the orderer and chief cause of such an achievement is God and 
the Word of God. 7. We speak then as lies within our power, first refuting the ignorance of the unbelieving; 
so that what is false being refuted, the truth may then shine forth of itself, and that you yourself, friend, 
may be reassured that you have believed what is true, and in coming to know Christ have not been 
deceived. Moreover, I think it becoming to discourse to you, as a lover of Christ, about Christ, since I am 
sure that you rate faith in and knowledge of Him above anything else whatsoever. 


S:2. EVIL NO PART OF THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF THINGS. THE ORIGINAL CREATION AND CONSTITUTION OF 
MAN IN GRACE AND IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


In the beginning wickedness did not exist. Nor indeed does it exist even now in those who are holy, nor 
does it in any way belong to their nature. But men later on began to contrive it and to elaborate it to their 
own hurt. Whence also they devised the invention of idols, treating what was not as though it were. 2. For 
God Maker of all and King of all, that has His Being beyond all substance and human discovery, inasmuch 
as He is good and exceeding noble, made, through His own Word our Saviour Jesus Christ, the human 
race after His own image, and constituted man able to see and know realities by means of this 
assimilation to Himself, giving him also a conception and knowledge even of His own eternity, in order 
that, preserving his nature intact, he might not ever either depart from his idea of God, nor recoil from 
the communion of the holy ones; but having the grace of Him that gave it, having also God’s own power 
from the Word of the Father, he might rejoice and have fellowship with the Deity, living the life of 
immortality unharmed and truly blessed. For having nothing to hinder his knowledge of the Deity, he ever 
beholds, by his purity, the Image of the Father, God the Word, after Whose image he himself is made. He is 
awe-struck as he contemplates that Providence which through the Word extends to the universe, being 
raised above the things of sense and every bodily appearance, but cleaving to the divine and thought- 
perceived things in the heavens by the power of his mind. 3. For when the mind of men does not hold 
converse with bodies, nor has mingled with it from without aught of their lust, but is wholly above them, 
dwelling with itself as it was made to begin with, then, transcending the things of sense and all things 
human, it is raised up on high; and seeing the Word, it sees in Him also the Father of the Word, taking 
pleasure in contemplating Him, and gaining renewal by its desire toward Him; 4. exactly as the first of 
men created, the one who was named Adam in Hebrew, is described in the Holy Scriptures as having at 
the beginning had his mind to God-ward in a freedom unembarrassed by shame, and as associating with 
the holy ones in that contemplation of things perceived by the mind which he enjoyed in the place where 
he was—the place which the holy Moses called in figure a Garden. So purity of soul is sufficient of itself to 


reflect God, as the Lord also says, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


S:3. THE DECLINE OF MAN FROM THE ABOVE CONDITION, OWING TO HIS ABSORPTION IN MATERIAL THINGS 


Thus then, as we have said, the Creator fashioned the race of men, and thus meant it to remain. But men, 
making light of better things, and holding back from apprehending them, began to seek in preference 
things nearer to themselves. 2. But nearer to themselves were the body and its senses; so that while 
removing their mind from the things perceived by thought, they began to regard themselves; and so 
doing, and holding to the body and the other things of sense, and deceived as it were in their own 
surroundings, they fell into lust of themselves, preferring what was their own to the contemplation of 
what belonged to God. Having then made themselves at home in these things, and not being willing to 
leave what was so near to them, they entangled their soul with bodily pleasures, vexed and turbid with all 
kind of lusts, while they wholly forgot the power they originally had from God. 3. But the truth of this one 
may see from the man who was first made, according to what the holy Scriptures tell us of him. For he 
also, as long as he kept his mind to God, and the contemplation of God, turned away from the 
contemplation of the body. But when, by counsel of the serpent, he departed from the consideration of 
God, and began to regard himself, then they not only fell to bodily lust, but knew that they were naked, 
and knowing, were ashamed. But they knew that they were naked, not so much of clothing as that they 
were become stripped of the contemplation of divine things, and had transferred their understanding to 
the contraries. For having departed from the consideration of the one and the true, namely, God, and from 
desire of Him, they had thenceforward embarked in divers lusts and in those of the several bodily senses. 
4. Next, as is apt to happen, having formed a desire for each and sundry, they began to be habituated to 
these desires, so that they were even afraid to leave them: whence the soul became subject to cowardice 
and alarms, and pleasures and thoughts of mortality. For not being willing to leave her lusts, she fears 
death and her separation from the body. But again, from lusting, and not meeting with gratification, she 
learned to commit murder and wrong. We are then led naturally to shew, as best we can, how she does 
this. 


S:4. THE GRADUAL ABASEMENT OF THE SOUL FROM TRUTH TO FALSEHOOD BY THE ABUSE OF HER FREEDOM 
OF CHOICE 


Having departed from the contemplation of the things of thought, and using to the full the several 
activities of the body, and being pleased with the contemplation of the body, and seeing that pleasure is 
good for her, she was misled and abused the name of good, and thought that pleasure was the very 
essence of good: just as though a man out of his mind and asking for a sword to use against all he met, 
were to think that soundness of mind. 2. But having fallen in love with pleasure, she began to work it out 
in various ways. For being by nature mobile, even though she have turned away from what is good, yet 
she does not lose her mobility. She moves then, no longer according to virtue or so as to see God, but 
imagining false things, she makes a novel use of her power, abusing it as a means to the pleasures she has 
devised, since she is after all made with power over herself. 3. For she is able, as on the one hand to 
incline to what is good, so on the other to reject it; but in rejecting the good she of course entertains the 
thought of what is opposed to it, for she cannot at all cease from movement, being, as I said before, 
mobile by nature. And knowing her own power over herself, she sees that she is able to use the members 
of her body in either direction, both toward what is, or toward what is not. 4. But good is, while evil is not; 
by what is, then, I mean what is good, inasmuch as it has its pattern in God Who is. But by what is not I 
mean what is evil, in so far as it consists in a false imagination in the thoughts of men. For though the 
body has eyes so as to see Creation, and by its entirely harmonious construction to recognise the Creator; 
and ears to listen to the divine oracles and the laws of God; and hands both to perform works of necessity 
and to raise to God in prayer; yet the soul, departing from the contemplation of what is good and from 
moving in its sphere, wanders away and moves toward its contraries. 5. Then seeing, as I said before, and 
abusing her power, she has perceived that she can move the members of the body also in an opposite way: 
and so, instead of beholding the Creation, she turns the eye to lusts, shewing that she has this power too; 
and thinking that by the mere fact of moving she is maintaining her own dignity, and is doing no sin in 
doing as she pleases; not knowing that she is made not merely to move, but to move in the right direction. 
For this is why an apostolic utterance assures us “All things are lawful, but not all things are expedient .” 


S:5. EVIL, THEN CONSISTS ESSENTIALLY IN THE CHOICE OF WHAT IS LOWER IN PREFERENCE TO WHAT IS 
HIGHER 


But the audacity of men, having regard not to what is expedient and becoming, but to what is possible for 
it, began to do the contrary; whence, moving their hands to the contrary, it made them commit murder, 
and led away their hearing to disobedience, and their other members to adultery instead of to lawful 
procreation; and the tongue, instead of right speaking, to slander and insult and perjury; the hands again, 
to stealing and striking fellow-men; and the sense of smell to many sorts of lascivious odours; the feet, to 
be swift to shed blood, and the belly to drunkenness and insatiable gluttony . 2. All of which things are a 
vice and sin of the soul: neither is there any cause of them at all, but only the rejection of better things. 
For just as if a charioteer , having mounted his chariot on the race-course, were to pay no attention to the 
goal, toward which he should be driving, but, ignoring this, simply were to drive the horse as he could, or 


in other words as he would, and often drive against those he met, and often down steep places, rushing 
wherever he impelled himself by the speed of the team, thinking that thus running he has not missed the 
goal,—for he regards the running only, and does not see that he has passed wide of the goal;—so the soul 
too, turning from the way toward God, and driving the members of the body beyond what is proper, or 
rather, driven herself along with them by her own doing, sins and makes mischief for herself, not seeing 
that she has strayed from the way, and has swerved from the goal of truth, to which the Christ-bearing 
man, the blessed Paul, was looking when he said, “I press on toward the goal unto the prize of the high 
calling of Christ Jesus :” so that the holy man, making the good his mark, never did what was evil. 


S:6. FALSE VIEWS OF THE NATURE OF EVIL: VIZ., THAT EVIL IS SOMETHING IN THE NATURE OF THINGS, AND 
HAS SUBSTANTIVE EXISTENCE. (A) HEATHEN THINKERS: (EVIL RESIDES IN MATTER). THEIR REFUTATION. (B) 
HERETICAL TEACHERS: (DUALISM). REFUTATION FROM SCRIPTURE 


Now certain of the Greeks, having erred from the right way, and not having known Christ, have ascribed 
to evil a substantive and independent existence. In this they make a double mistake: either in denying the 
Creator to be maker of all things, if evil had an independent subsistence and being of its own; or again, if 
they mean that He is maker of all things, they will of necessity admit Him to be maker of evil also. For 
evil, according to them, is included among existing things. 2. But this must appear paradoxical and 
impossible. For evil does not come from good, nor is it in, or the result of, good, since in that case it would 
not be good, being mixed in its nature or a cause of evil. 3. But the sectaries, who have fallen away from 
the teaching of the Church, and made shipwreck concerning the Faith , they also wrongly think that evil 
has a substantive existence. But they arbitrarily imagine another god besides the true One, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and that he is the unmade producer of evil and the head of wickedness, who is also 
artificer of Creation. But these men one can easily refute, not only from the divine Scriptures, but also 
from the human understanding itself, the very source of these their insane imaginations. 4. To begin with, 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ says in His own gospels confirming the words of Moses: “The Lord God 
is one;” and “I thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth .” But if God is one, and at the same time Lord 
of heaven and earth, how could there be another God beside Him? or what room will there be for the God 
whom they suppose, if the one true God fills all things in the compass of heaven and earth? or how could 
there be another creator of that, whereof, according to the Saviour’s utterance, the God and Father of 
Christ is Himself Lord? 5. Unless indeed they would say that it were, so to speak, in an equipoise, and the 
evil god capable of getting the better of the good God. But if they say this, see to what a pitch of impiety 
they descend. For when powers are equal, the superior and better cannot be discovered. For if the one 
exist even if the other will it not, both are equally strong and equally weak equally, because the very 
existence of either is a defeat of the other’s will: weak, because what happens is counter to their wills: for 
while the good God exists in spite of the evil one, the evil god exists equally in spite of the good. 


S:7. REFUTATION OF DUALISM FROM REASON. IMPOSSIBILITY OF TWO GODS. THE TRUTH AS TO EVIL IS THAT 
WHICH THE CHURCH TEACHES: THAT IT ORIGINATES, AND RESIDES, IN THE PERVERTED CHOICE OF THE 
DARKENED SOUL 


More especially, they are exposed to the following reply. If visible things are the work of the evil god, what 
is the work of the good God? for nothing is to be seen except the work of the Artificer. Or what evidence is 
there that the good God exists at all, if there are no works of His by which He may be known? for by his 
works the artificer is known. 2. Or how could two principles exist, contrary one to another: or what is it 
that divides them, for them to exist apart? For it is impossible for them to exist together, because they are 
mutually destructive. But neither can the one be included in the other, their nature being unmixed and 
unlike. Accordingly that which divides them will evidently be of a third nature, and itself God. But of what 
nature could this third something be? good or evil? It will be impossible to determine, for it cannot be of 
the nature of both. 3. This conceit of theirs, then, being evidently rotten, the truth of the Church’s 
theology must be manifest: that evil has not from the beginning been with God or in God, nor has any 
substantive existence; but that men, in default of the vision of good, began to devise and imagine for 
themselves what was not, after their own pleasure. 4. For as if a man, when the sun is shining, and the 
whole earth illumined by his light, were to shut fast his eyes and imagine darkness where no darkness 
exists, and then walk wandering as if in darkness, often falling and going down steep places, thinking it 
was dark and not light,—for, imagining that he sees, he does not see at all;—so, too, the soul of man, 
shutting fast her eyes, by which she is able to see God, has imagined evil for herself, and moving therein, 
knows not that, thinking she is doing something, she is doing nothing. For she is imagining what is not, 
nor is she abiding in her original nature; but what she is is evidently the product of her own disorder. 5. 
For she is made to see God, and to be enlightened by Him; but of her own accord in God’s stead she has 
sought corruptible things and darkness, as the Spirit says somewhere in writing, “God made man upright, 
but they have sought out many inventions .” Thus it has been then that men from the first discovered and 
contrived and imagined evil for themselves. But it is now time to say how they came down to the madness 
of idolatry, that you may know that the invention of idols is wholly due, not to good but to evil. But what 
has its origin in evil can never be pronounced good in any point,—being evil altogether. 


S:8. THE ORIGIN OF IDOLATRY IS SIMILAR. THE SOUL, MATERIALISED BY FORGETTING GOD, AND ENGROSSED IN 
EARTHLY THINGS, MAKES THEM INTO GODS. THE RACE OF MEN DESCENDS INTO A HOPELESS DEPTH OF 
DELUSION AND SUPERSTITION 


Now the soul of mankind, not satisfied with the devising of evil, began by degrees to venture upon what is 
worse still. For having experience of diversities of pleasures, and girt about with oblivion of things divine; 
being pleased moreover and having in view the passions of the body, and nothing but things present and 
opinions about them, ceased to think that anything existed beyond what is seen, or that anything was 
good save things temporal and bodily; so turning away and forgetting that she was in the image of the 
good God, she no longer, by the power which is in her, sees God the Word after whose likeness she is 
made; but having departed from herself, imagines and feigns what is not. 2. For hiding, by the 
complications of bodily lusts, the mirror which, as it were, is in her, by which alone she had the power of 
seeing the Image of the Father, she no longer sees what a soul ought to behold, but is carried about by 
everything, and only sees the things which come under the senses. Hence, weighted with all fleshly 
desire, and distracted among the impressions of these things, she imagines that the God Whom her 
understanding has forgotten is to be found in bodily and sensible things, giving to things seen the name of 
God, and glorifying only those things which she desires and which are pleasant to her eyes. 3. 
Accordingly, evil is the cause which brings idolatry in its train; for men, having learned to contrive evil, 
which is no reality in itself, in like manner feigned for themselves as gods beings that had no real 
existence. Just, then, as though a man had plunged into the deep, and no longer saw the light, nor what 
appears by light, because his eyes are turned downwards, and the water is all above him; and, perceiving 
only the things in the deep, thinks that nothing exists beside them, but that the things he sees are the only 
true realities; so the men of former time, having lost their reason, and plunged into the lusts and 
imaginations of carnal things, and forgotten the knowledge and glory of God, their reasoning being dull, 
or rather following unreason, made gods for themselves of things seen, glorifying the creature rather than 
the Creator , and deifying the works rather than the Master, God, their Cause and Artificer. 4. But just as, 
according to the above simile, men who plunge into the deep, the deeper they go down, advance into 
darker and deeper places, so it is with mankind. For they did not keep to idolatry in a simple form, nor did 
they abide in that with which they began; but the longer they went on in their first condition, the more 
new superstitions they invented: and, not satiated with the first evils, they again filled themselves. with 
others, advancing further in utter shamefulness, and surpassing themselves in impiety. But to this the 
divine Scripture testifies when it says, “When the wicked cometh unto the depth of evils, he despiseth .” 


S:9. THE VARIOUS DEVELOPMENTS OF IDOLATRY: WORSHIP OF THE HEAVENLY BODIES, THE ELEMENTS, 
NATURAL OBJECTS, FABULOUS CREATURES, PERSONIFIED LUSTS, MEN LIVING AND DEAD. THE CASE OF 
ANTINOUS, AND OF THE DEIFIED EMPERORS 


For now the understanding of mankind leaped asunder from God; and going lower in their ideas and 
imaginations, they gave the honour due to God first to the heaven and the sun and moon and the stars, 
thinking them to be not only gods, but also the causes of the other gods lower than themselves . Then, 
going yet lower in their dark imaginations, they gave the name of gods to the upper aether and the air and 
the things in the air. Next, advancing further in evil, they came to celebrate as gods the elements and the 
principles of which bodies are composed, heat and cold and dryness and wetness. 2. But just as they who 
have fallen flat creep in the slime like land-snails, so the most impious of mankind, having fallen lower and 
lower from the idea of God, then set up as gods men, and the forms of men, some still living, others even 
after their death. Moreover, counselling and imagining worse things still, they transferred the divine and 
supernatural name of God at last even to stones and stocks, and creeping things both of land and water, 
and irrational wild beasts, awarding to them every divine honour, and turning from the true and only real 
God, the Father of Christ. 3. But would that even there the audacity of these foolish men had stopped 
short, and that they had not gone further yet in impious self-confusion. For to such a depth have some 
fallen in their understanding, to such darkness of mind, that they have even devised for themselves, and 
made gods of things that have no existence at all, nor any place among things created. For mixing up the 
rational with the irrational, and combining things unlike in nature, they worship the result as gods, such 
as the dog-headed and snake-headed and ass-headed gods among the Egyptians, and the ram-headed 
Ammon among the Libyans. While others, dividing apart the portions of men’s bodies, head, shoulder, 
hand, and foot, have set up each as gods and deified them, as though their religion were not satisfied with 
the whole body in its integrity. 4. But others, straining impiety to the utmost, have deified the motive of 
the invention of these things and of their own wickedness, namely, pleasure and lust, and worship them, 
such as their Eros, and the Aphrodite at Paphos. While some of them, as if vying with them in depravation, 
have ventured to erect into gods their rulers or even their sons, either out of honour for their princes, or 
from fear of their tyranny, such as the Cretan Zeus, of such renown among them, and the Arcadian 
Hermes; and among the Indians Dionysus, among the Egyptians Isis and Osiris and Horus, and in our own 
time Antinous, favourite of Hadrian, Emperor of the Romans, whom, although men know he was a mere 
man, and not a respectable man, but on the contrary, full of licentiousness, yet they worship for fear of 
him that enjoined it. For Hadrian having come to sojourn in the land of Egypt, when Antinous the minister 
of his pleasure died, ordered him to be worshipped; being indeed himself in love with the youth even after 
his death, but for all that offering a convincing exposure of himself, and a proof against all idolatry, that it 
was discovered among men for no other reason than by reason of the lust of them that imagined it. 
According as the wisdom of God testifies beforehand when it says, “The devising of idols was the 
beginning of fornication .” 5. And do not wonder, nor think what we are saying hard to believe, inasmuch 
as it is not long since, even if it be not still the case that the Roman Senate vote to those emperors who 
have ever ruled them from the beginning, either all of them, or such as they wish and decide, a place 


among the gods, and decree them to be worshipped . For those to whom they are hostile, they treat as 
enemies and call men, admitting their real nature, while those who are popular with them they order to be 
worshipped on account of their virtue, as though they had it in their own power to make gods, though 
they are themselves men, and do not profess to be other than mortal. 6. Whereas if they are to make gods, 
they ought to be themselves gods; for that which makes must needs be better than that which it makes, 
and he that judges is of necessity in authority over him that is judged, while he that gives, at any rate that 
which he has, confers a layout, just as, of course, every king, in giving as a favour what he has to give, is 
greater and in a higher position than those who receive. If then they decree whomsoever they please to be 
gods, they ought first to be gods themselves. But the strange thing is this, that they themselves by dying 
as men, expose the falsehood of their own vote concerning those deified by them. 


S:10. SIMILAR HUMAN ORIGIN OF THE GREEK GODS, BY DECREE OF THESEUS. THE PROCESS BY WHICH 
MORTALS BECAME DEIFIED 


But this custom is not a new one, nor did it begin from the Roman Senate: on the contrary, it had existed 
previously from of old, and was formerly practised for the devising of idols. For the gods renowned from of 
old among the Greeks, Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Hephaestus, Hermes, and, among females, Hera and 
Demeter and Athena and Artemis, were decreed the title of gods by the order of Theseus, of whom Greek 
history tells us ; and so the men who pass such decrees die like men and are mourned for, while those in 
whose favour they are passed are worshipped as gods. What a height of inconsistency and madness! 
knowing who passed the decree, they pay greater honour to those who are the subjects of it. 2. And would 
that their idolatrous madness had stopped short at males, and that they had not brought down the title of 
deity to females. For even women, whom it is not safe to admit to deliberation about public affairs, they 
worship and serve with the honour due to God, such as those enjoined by Theseus as above stated, and 
among the Egyptians Isis and the Maid and the Younger one , and among others Aphrodite. For the names 
of the others I do not consider it modest even to mention, full as they are of all kind of grotesqueness. 3. 
For many, not only in ancient times but in our own also, having lost their beloved ones, brothers and 
kinsfolk and wives; and many women who had lost their husbands, all of whom nature proved to be mortal 
men, made representations of them and devised sacrifices, and consecrated them; while later ages, moved 
by the figure and the brilliancy of the artist, worshipped them as gods, thus falling into inconsistency with 
nature . For whereas their parents had mourned for them, not regarding them as gods (for had they 
known them to be gods they would not have lamented them as if they had perished; for this was why they 
represented them in an image, namely, because they not only did not think them gods, but did not believe 
them to exist at all, and in order that the sight of their form in the image might console them for their 
being no more), yet the foolish people pray to them as gods and invest them with the honour of the true 
God. 4. For example, in Egypt, even to this day, the death-dirge is celebrated for Osiris and Horus and 
Typho and the others. And the caldrons at Dodona, and the Corybantes in Crete, prove that Zeus is no god 
but a man, and a man born of a cannibal father. And, strange to say, even Plato, the sage admired among 
the Greeks, with all his vaunted understanding about God, goes down with Socrates to Peiraeus to 
worship Artemis, a figment of man’s art. 


S:11. THE DEEDS OF HEATHEN DEITIES, AND PARTICULARLY OF ZEUS 


But of these and such like inventions of idolatrous madness, Scripture taught us beforehand long ago, 
when it said , “The devising of idols was the beginning of fornication, and the invention of them, the 
corruption of life. For neither were they from the beginning, neither shall they be for ever. For the 
vainglory of men they entered into the world, and therefore shall they come shortly to an end. For a father 
afflicted with untimely mourning when he hath made an image of his child soon taken away, now 
honoured him as a god which was then a dead man, and delivered to those that were under him 
ceremonies and sacrifices. Thus in process of time an ungodly custom grown strong was kept as a law. 
And graven images were worshipped by the commands of kings. Whom men could not honour in presence 
because they dwelt afar off, they took the counterfeit of his visage from afar, and made an express image 
of the king whom they honoured, to the end that by this their forwardness they might flatter him that was 
absent as if he were present. Also the singular diligence of the artificer did help to set forward the 
ignorant to more superstition: for he, peradventure, willing to please one in authority, forced all his skill to 
make the resemblance of the best fashion: and so the multitude, allured by the grace of the work, took 
him now for a god, which a little before was but honoured as a man: and this was an occasion to deceive 
the world, for men serving either calamity or tyranny, did ascribe unto stones and stocks the 
incommunicable Name.” 2. The beginning and devising of the invention of idols having been, as Scripture 
witnesses, of such sort, it is now time to shew thee the refutation of it by proofs derived not so much from 
without as from these men’s own opinions about the idols. For to begin at the lowest point, if one were to 
take the actions of them they call gods, one would find that they were not only no gods, but had been even 
of men the most contemptible. For what a thing it is to see the loves and licentious actions of Zeus in the 
poets! What a thing to hear of him, on the one hand carrying off Ganymede and committing stealthy 
adulteries, on the other in panic and alarm lest the walls of the Trojans should be destroyed against his 
intentions! What a thing to see him in grief at the death of his son Sarpedon, and wishing to succour him 
without being able to do so, and, when plotted against by the other so-called gods, namely, Athena and 
Hera and Poseidon, succoured by Thetis, a woman, and by AEgaeon of the hundred hands, and overcome 


by pleasures, a slave to women, and for their sakes running adventures in disguises consisting of brute 
beasts and creeping things and birds; and again, in hiding on account of his father’s designs upon him, or 
Cronos bound by him, or him again mutilating his father! Why, is it fitting to regard as a god one who has 
perpetrated such deeds, and who stands accused of things which not even the public laws of the Romans 
allow those to do who are merely men? 


$:12. OTHER SHAMEFUL ACTIONS ASCRIBED TO HEATHEN DEITIES. ALL PROVE THAT THEY ARE BUT MEN OF 
FORMER TIMES, AND NOT EVEN GOOD MEN 


For, to mention a few instances out of many to avoid prolixity, who that saw his lawless and corrupt 
conduct toward Semele, Leda, Alcmene, Artemis, Leto, Maia, Europe, Danae, and Antiope, or that saw 
what he ventured to take in hand with regard to his own sister, in having the same woman as wife and 
sister, would not scorn him and pronounce him worthy of death? For not only did he commit adultery, but 
he deified and raised to heaven those born of his adulteries, contriving the deification as a veil for his 
lawlessness: such as Dionysus, Heracles, the Dioscuri, Hermes, Perseus, and Soteira. 2. Who, that sees 
the so-called gods at irreconcileable strife among themselves at Troy on account of the Greeks and 
Trojans, will fail to recognise their feebleness, in that because of their mutual jealousies they egged on 
even mortals to strife? Who, that sees Ares and Aphrodite wounded by Diomed, or Hera and Aidoneus 
from below the earth, whom they call a god, wounded by Heracles, Dionysus by Perseus, Athena by Arcas, 
and Hephaestus hurled down and going lame, will not recognise their real nature, and, while refusing to 
call them gods, be assured (when he hears that they are corruptible and passible) that they are nothing 
but men , and feeble men too, and admire those that inflicted the wounds rather than the wounded? 3. Or 
who that sees the adultery of Ares with Aphrodite, and Hephaestus contriving a snare for the two, and the 
other so-called gods called by Hephaestus to view the adultery, and coming and seeing their 
licentiousness, would not laugh and recognise their worthless character? Or who would not laugh at 
beholding the drunken folly and misconduct of Heracles toward Omphale? For their deeds of pleasure, 
and their unconscionable loves, and their divine images in gold, silver, bronze, iron, stone, and wood, we 
need not seriously expose by argument, since the facts are abominable in themselves, and are enough 
taken alone to furnish proof of the deception; so that one’s principal feeling is pity for those deceived 
about them. 4. For, hating the adulterer who tampers with a wife of their own, they are not ashamed to 
deify the teachers of adultery; and refraining from incest themselves they worship those who practise it; 
and admitting that the corrupting of children is an evil, they serve those who stand accused of it and do 
not blush to ascribe to those they call gods things which the laws forbid to exist even among men. 


$:13. THE FOLLY OF IMAGE WORSHIP AND ITS DISHONOUR TO ART 


Again, in worshipping things of wood and stone, they do not see that, while they tread under foot and 
burn what is in no way different, they call portions of these materials gods. And what they made use of a 
little while ago, they carve and worship in their folly, not seeing, nor at all considering that they are 
worshipping, not gods, but the carver’s art. 2. For so long as the stone is uncut and the wood unworked, 
they walk upon the one and make frequent use of the other for their own purposes, even for those which 
are less honourable. But when the artist has invested them with the proportions of his own skill, and 
impressed upon the material the form of man or woman, then, thanking the artist, they proceed to 
worship them as gods, having bought them from the carver at a price. Often, moreover, the image-maker, 
as though forgetting the work he has done himself, prays to his own productions, and calls gods what just 
before he was paring and chipping. 3. But it were better, if need to admire these things, to ascribe it to 
the art of the skilled workman, and not to honour productions in preference to their producer. For it is not 
the material that has adorned the art, but the art that has adorned and deified the material. Much juster 
were it, then, for them to worship the artist than his productions, both because his existence was prior to 
that of the gods produced by art, and because they have come into being in the form he pleased to give 
them. But as it is, setting justice aside, and dishonouring skill and art, they worship the products of skill 
and art, and when the man is dead that made them, they honour his works as immortal, whereas if they 
did not receive daily attention they would certainly in time come to a natural end. 4. Or how could one fail 
to pity them in this also, in that seeing, they worship them that cannot see, and hearing, pray to them that 
cannot hear, and born with life and reason, men as they are, call gods things which do not move at all, but 
have not even life, and, strangest of all, in that they serve as their masters beings whom they themselves 
keep under their own power? Nor imagine that this is a mere statement of mine, nor that I am maligning 
them; for the verification of all this meets the eyes, and whoever wishes to do so may see the like. 


$:14. IMAGE WORSHIP CONDEMNED BY SCRIPTURE 


But better testimony about all this is furnished by Holy Scripture, which tells us beforehand when it says , 
“Their idols are silver and gold, the work of men’s hands. Eyes have they and will not see; a mouth have 
they and will not speak; ears have they and will not hear; noses have they and will not smell; hands have 
they and will not handle; feet have they and will not walk; they will not speak through their throat. Like 
unto them be they that make them.” Nor have they escaped prophetic censure; for there also is their 
refutation, where the Spirit says , “they shall be ashamed that have formed a god, and carved all of them 
that which is vain: and all by whom they were made are dried up: and let the deaf ones among men all 


assemble and stand up together, and let them be confounded and put to shame together; for the carpenter 
sharpened iron, and worked it with an adze, and fashioned it with an auger, and set it up with the arm of 
his strength: and he shall hunger and be faint, and drink no water. For the carpenter chose out wood, and 
set it by a rule, and fashioned it with glue, and made it as the form of a man and as the beauty of man, and 
set it up in his house, wood which he had cut from the grove and which the Lord planted, and the rain 
gave it growth that it might be for men to burn, and that he might take thereof and warm himself, and 
kindle, and bake bread upon it, but the residue they made into gods, and worshipped them, the half 
whereof they had burned in the fire. And upon the half thereof he roasted flesh and ate and was filled, and 
was warmed and said: It is pleasant to me, because I am warmed and have seen the fire.’ But the residue 
thereof he worshipped, saying, Deliver me for thou art my god.’ They knew not nor understood, because 
their eyes were dimmed that they could not see, nor perceive with their heart; nor did he consider in his 
heart nor know in his understanding that he had burned half thereof in the fire, and baked bread upon the 
coals thereof, and roasted flesh and eaten it, and made the residue thereof an abomination, and they 
worship it. Know that their heart is dust and they are deceived, and none can deliver his soul. Behold and 
will ye not say, There is a lie in my right hand?’” 2. How then can they fail to be judged godless by all, who 
even by the divine Scripture are accused of impiety? or how can they be anything but miserable, who are 
thus openly convicted of worshipping dead things instead of the truth? or what kind of hope have they? or 
what kind of excuse could be made for them, trusting in things without sense or movement, which they 
reverence in place of the true God? 


$:15. THE DETAILS ABOUT THE GODS CONVEYED IN THE REPRESENTATIONS OF THEM BY POETS AND ARTISTS 
SHEW THAT THEY ARE WITHOUT LIFE, AND THAT THEY ARE NOT GODS, NOR EVEN DECENT MEN AND WOMEN 


For would that the artist would fashion the gods even without shape, so that they might not be open to so 
manifest an exposure of their lack of sense. For they might have cajoled the perception of simple folk to 
think the idols had senses, were it not that they possess the symbols of the senses, eyes for example and 
noses and ears and hands and mouth, without any gesture of actual perception and grasp of the objects of 
sense. But as a matter of fact they have these things and have them not, stand and stand not, sit and sit 
not. For they have not the real action of these things, but as their fashioner pleased, so they remain 
stationary, giving no sign of a god, but evidently mere inanimate objects, set there by man’s art. 2. Or 
would that the heralds and prophets of these false gods, poets I mean and writers, had simply written that 
they were gods, and not also recounted their actions as an exposure of their godlessness and scandalous 
life. For by the mere name of godhead they might have filched away the truth, or rather have caused the 
mass of men to err from the truth. But as it is, by narrating the loves and immoralities of Zeus, and the 
corruptions of youths by the other gods, and the voluptuous jealousies of the females, and the fears and 
acts of cowardice and other wickednesses, they merely convict themselves of narrating not merely about 
no gods, but not even about respectable men, but on the contrary, of telling tales about shameful persons 
far removed from what is honourable. 


S:16. HEATHEN ARGUMENTS IN PALLIATION OF THE ABOVE: AND (1) THE POETS ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR THESE 
UNEDIFYING TALES.’ BUT ARE THE NAMES AND EXISTENCE OF THE GODS ANY BETTER AUTHENTICATED? BOTH 
STAND OR FALL TOGETHER. EITHER THE ACTIONS MUST BE DEFENDED OR THE DEITY OF THE GODS GIVEN UP. 
AND THE HEROES ARE NOT CREDITED WITH ACTS INCONSISTENT WITH THEIR NATURE, AS, ON THIS PLEA, THE 
GODS ARE 


But perhaps, as to all this, the impious will appeal to the peculiar style of poets, saying that it is the 
peculiarity of poets to feign what is not, and, for the pleasure of their hearers, to tell fictitious tales; and 
that for this reason they have composed the stories about gods. But this pretext of theirs, even more than 
any other, will appear to be superficial from what they themselves think and profess about these matters. 
2. For if what is said in the poets is fictitious and false, even the nomenclature of Zeus, Cronos, Hera, Ares 
and the rest must be false. For perhaps, as they say, even the names are fictitious, and, while no such 
being exists as Zeus, Cronos, or Ares, the poets feign their existence to deceive their hearers. But if the 
poets feign the existence of unreal beings, how is it that they worship them as though they existed? 3. Or 
perhaps, once again, they will say that while the names are not fictitious, they ascribe to them fictitious 
actions. But even this is equally precarious as a defence. For if they made up the actions, doubtless also 
they made up the names, to which they attributed the actions. Or if they tell the truth about the names, it 
follows that they tell the truth about the actions too. In particular, they who have said in their tales that 
these are gods certainly know how gods ought to act, and would never ascribe to gods the ideas of men, 
any more than one would ascribe to water the properties of fire; for fire burns, whereas the nature of 
water on the contrary is cold. 4. If then the actions are worthy of gods, they that do them must be gods; 
but if they are actions of men, and of disreputable men, such as adultery and the acts mentioned above, 
they that act in such ways must be men and not gods. For their deeds must correspond to their natures, so 
that at once the actor may be made known by his act, and the action may be ascertainable from his 
nature. So that just as a man discussing about water and fire, and declaring their action, would not say 
that water burned and fire cooled, nor, if a man were discoursing about the sun and the earth, would he 
say the earth gave light, while the sun was sown with herbs and fruits, but if he were to say so would 
exceed the utmost height of madness, so neither would their writers, and especially the most eminent 
poet of all, if they really knew that Zeus and the others were gods, invest them with such actions as shew 
them to be not gods, but rather men, and not sober men. 5. Or if, as poets, they told falsehoods, and you 


are maligning them, why did they not also tell falsehoods about the courage of the heroes, and feign 
feebleness in the place of courage, and courage in that of feebleness? For they ought in that case, as with 
Zeus and Hera, so also to slanderously accuse Achilles of want of courage, and to celebrate the might of 
Thersites, and, while charging Odysseus with dulness, to make out Nestor a reckless person, and to 
narrate effeminate actions of Diomed and Hector, and manly deeds of Hecuba. For the fiction and 
falsehood they ascribe to the poets ought to extend to all cases. But in fact, they kept the truth for their 
men, while not ashamed to tell falsehoods about their so-called gods. 6. And as some of them might argue, 
that they are telling falsehoods about their licentious actions, but that in their praises, when they speak of 
Zeus as father of gods, and as the highest, and the Olympian, and as reigning in heaven, they are not 
inventing but speaking truthfully; this is a plea which not only myself, but anybody can refute. For the 
truth will be clear, in opposition to them, if we recall our previous proofs. For while their actions prove 
them to be men, the panegyrics upon them go beyond the nature of men. The two things then are 
mutually inconsistent; for neither is it the nature of heavenly beings to act in such ways, nor can any one 
suppose that persons so acting are gods. 


$:17. THE TRUTH PROBABLY IS, THAT THE SCANDALOUS TALES ARE TRUE, WHILE THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES 
ASCRIBED TO THEM ARE DUE TO THE FLATTERY OF THE POETS 


What inference then is left to us, save that while the panegyrics are false and flattering, the actions told of 
them are true? And the truth of this one can ascertain by common practice. For nobody who pronounces a 
panegyric upon anyone accuses his conduct at the same time, but rather, if men’s actions are disgraceful, 
they praise them up with panegyrics, on account of the scandal they cause, so that by extravagant praise 
they may impose upon their hearers, and hide the misconduct of the others. 2. Just as if a man who has to 
pronounce a panegyric upon someone cannot find material for it in their conduct or in any personal 
qualities, on account of the scandal attaching to these, he praises them up in another manner, flattering 
them with what does not belong to them, so have their marvellous poets, put out of countenance by the 
scandalous actions of their so-called gods, attached to them the superhuman title, not knowing that they 
cannot by their superhuman fancies veil their human actions, but that they will rather succeed in shewing, 
by their human shortcomings, that the attributes of God do not fit them. 3. And I am disposed to think that 
they have recounted the passions and the actions of the gods even in spite of themselves. For since they 
were endeavouring to invest with what Scripture calls the incommunicable name and honour of God them 
that are no gods but mortal men, and since this venture of theirs was great and impious, for this reason 
even against their will they were forced by truth to set forth the passions of these persons, so that their 
passions recorded in the writings concerning them might be in evidence for all posterity as a proof that 
they were no gods. 


$:18. HEATHEN DEFENCE CONTINUED. (2) THE GODS ARE WORSHIPPED FOR HAVING INVENTED THE ARTS OF 
LIFE.’ BUT THIS IS A HUMAN AND NATURAL, NOT A DIVINE, ACHIEVEMENT. AND WHY, ON THIS PRINCIPLE, ARE 
NOT ALL INVENTORS DEIFIED? 


What defence, then, what proof that these are real gods, can they offer who hold this superstition? For, by 
what has been said just above, our argument has demonstrated them to be men, and not respectable men. 
But perhaps they will turn to another argument, and proudly appeal to the things useful to life discovered 
by them, saying that the reason why they regard them as gods is their having been of use to mankind. For 
Zeus is said to have possessed the plastic art, Poseidon that of the pilot, Hephaestus the smith’s, Athena 
that of weaving, Apollo that of music, Artemis that of hunting, Hera dressmaking, Demeter agriculture, 
and others other arts, as those who inform us about them have related. 2. But men ought to ascribe them 
and such like arts not to the gods alone but to the common nature of mankind, for by observing nature 
men discover the arts. For even common parlance calls art an imitation of nature. If then they have been 
skilled in the arts they pursued, that is no reason for thinking them gods, but rather for thinking them 
men; for the arts were not their creation, but in them they, like others, imitated nature. 3. For men having 
a natural capacity for knowledge according to the definition laid down concerning them, there is nothing 
to surprise us if by human intelligence, and by looking of themselves at their own nature and coming to 
know it, they have hit upon the arts. Or if they say that the discovery of the arts entitles them to be 
proclaimed as gods, it is high time to proclaim as gods the discoverers of the other arts on the same 
grounds as the former were thought worthy of such a title. For the Phoenicians invented letters, Homer 
epic poetry, Zeno of Elea dialectic, Corax of Syracuse rhetoric, Aristaeus bee-keeping, Triptolemus the 
sowing of corn, Lycurgus of Sparta and Solon of Athens laws; while Palamedes discovered the 
arrangement of letters, and numbers, and measures and weights. And others imparted various other 
things useful for the life of mankind, according to the testimony of our historians. 4. If then the arts make 
gods, and because of them carved gods exist, it follows, on their shewing, that those who at a later date 
discovered the other arts must be gods. Or if they do not deem these worthy of divine honour, but 
recognise that they are men, it were but consistent not to give even the name of gods to Zeus, Hera, and 
the others, but to believe that they too have been human beings, and all the more so, inasmuch as they 
were not even respectable in their day; just as by the very fact of sculpturing their form in statues they 
shew that they are nothing else but men. 


$:19. THE INCONSISTENCY OF IMAGE WORSHIP. ARGUMENTS IN PALLIATION. (1) THE DIVINE NATURE MUST BE 
EXPRESSED IN A VISIBLE SIGN. (2) THE IMAGE A MEANS OF SUPERNATURAL COMMUNICATIONS TO MEN 
THROUGH ANGELS 


For what other form do they give them by sculpture but that of men and women and of creatures lower 
yet and of irrational nature, all manner of birds, beasts both tame and wild, and creeping things, 
whatsoever land and sea and the whole realm of the waters produce? For men having fallen into the 
unreasonableness of their passions and pleasures, and unable to see anything beyond pleasures and lusts 
of the flesh, inasmuch as they keep their mind in the midst of these irrational things, they imagined the 
divine principle to be in irrational things, and carved a number of gods to match the variety of their 
passions. 2. For there are with them images of beasts and creeping things and birds, as the interpreter of 
the divine and true religion says, “They became vain in their reasonings, and their senseless heart was 
darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God for the likeness of an image of corruptible man, and of birds and four-footed beasts and creeping 
things, wherefore God gave them up unto vile passions.” For having previously infected their soul, as I 
said above, with the irrationalities of pleasures, they then came down to this making of gods; and, once 
fallen, thenceforward as though abandoned in their rejection of God, thus they wallow in them, and 
portray God, the Father of the Word, in irrational shapes. 3. As to which those who pass for philosophers 
and men of knowledge among the Greeks, while driven to admit that their visible gods are the forms and 
figures of men and of irrational objects, say in defence that they have such things to the end that by their 
means the deity may answer them and be made manifest; because otherwise they could not know the 
invisible God, save by such statues and rites. 4. While those who profess to give still deeper and more 
philosophical reasons than these say, that the reason of idols being prepared and fashioned is for the 
invocation and manifestation of divine angels and powers, that appearing by these means they may teach 
men concerning the knowledge of God; and that they serve as letters for men, by referring to which they 
may learn to apprehend God, from the manifestation of the divine angels effected by their means. Such 
then is their mythology,—for far be it from us to call it a theology. But if one examine the argument with 
care, he will find that the opinion of these persons also, not less than that of those previously spoken of, is 
false. 


S$:20. BUT WHERE DOES THIS SUPPOSED VIRTUE OF THE IMAGE RESIDE? IN THE MATERIAL, OR IN THE FORM, 
OR IN THE MAKER'S SKILL? UNTENABILITY OF ALL THESE VIEWS 


For one might reply to them, bringing the case before the tribunal of truth, How does God make answer 
or become known by such objects? Is it due to the matter of which they consist, or to the form which they 
possess? For if it be due to the matter, what need is there of the form, instead of God manifesting Himself 
through all matter without exception before these things were fashioned? And in vain have they built their 
temples to shut in a single stone, or stock, or piece of gold, when all the world is full of these substances. 
2. But if the superadded form be the cause of the divine manifestation, what is the need of the material, 
gold and the rest, instead of God manifesting Himself by the actual natural animals of which the images 
are the figures? For the opinion held about God would on the same principle have been a nobler one, were 
He to manifest Himself by means of living animals, whether rational or irrational, instead of being looked 
for in things without life or motion. 3. Wherein they commit the most signal impiety against themselves. 
For while they abominate and turn from the real animals, beasts, birds, and creeping things, either 
because of their ferocity or because of their dirtiness, yet they carve their forms in stone, wood, or gold, 
and make them gods. But it would be better for them to worship the living things themselves, rather than 
to worship their figures in stone. 4. But perhaps neither is the case, nor is either the material or the form 
the cause of the divine presence, but it is only skilful art that summons the deity, inasmuch as it is an 
imitation of nature. But if the deity communicates with the inmates on account of the art, what need, once 
more, of the material, since the art resides in the men? For if God manifests Himself solely because of the 
art, and if for this reason the images are worshipped as gods, it would be right to worship and serve the 
men who are masters of the art, inasmuch as they are rational also, and have the skill in themselves. 


$:21. THE IDEA OF COMMUNICATIONS THROUGH ANGELS INVOLVES YET WILDER INCONSISTENCY, NOR DOES IT, 
EVEN IF TRUE, JUSTIFY THE WORSHIP OF THE IMAGE 


But as to their second and as they say profounder defence, one might reasonably add as follows. If these 
things are made by you, ye Greeks, not for the sake of a self-manifestation of God Himself, but for the sake 
of a presence there of angels, why do you rank the images by which ye invoke the powers as superior and 
above the powers invoked? For ye carve the figures for the sake of the apprehension of God, as ye say, but 
invest the actual images with the honour and title of God, thus placing yourselves in a profane position. 2. 
For while confessing that the power of God transcends the littleness of the images, and for that reason not 
venturing to invoke God through them, but only the lesser powers, ye yourselves leap over these latter, 
and have bestowed on stocks and stones the title of Him, whose presence ye feared, and call them gods 
instead of stones and men’s workmanship, and worship them. For even supposing them to serve you, as ye 
falsely say, as letters for the contemplation of God, it is not right to give the signs greater honour than 
that which they signify. For neither if a man were to write the emperor’s name would it be without risk to 
give to the writing more honour than to the emperor; on the contrary, such a man incurs the penalty of 
death; while the writing is fashioned by the skill of the writer. 3. So also yourselves, had ye your reasoning 


power in full strength, would not reduce to matter so great a revelation of the Godhead: but neither would 
ye have given to the image greater honour than to the man that carved it. For if there be any truth in the 
plea that, as letters, they indicate the manifestation of God, and are therefore, as indications of God, 
worthy to be deified, yet far more would it be right to deify the artist who carved and engraved them, as 
being far more powerful and divine than they, inasmuch as they were cut and fashioned according to his 
will. If then the letters are worthy of admiration, much more does the writer exceed them in wonder, by 
reason of his art and the skill of his mind. If then it be not fitting to think that they are gods for this 
reason, one must again interrogate them about the madness concerning the idols, demanding from them 
the justification for their being in such a form. 


$:22. THE IMAGE CANNOT REPRESENT THE TRUE FORM OF GOD, ELSE GOD WOULD BE CORRUPTIBLE 


For if the reason of their being thus fashioned is, that the Deity is of human form, why do they invest it 
also with the forms of irrational creatures? Or if the form of it is that of the latter, why do they embody it 
also in the images of rational creatures? Or if it be both at once, and they conceive God to be of the two 
combined, namely, that He has the forms both of rational and of irrational, why do they separate what is 
joined together, and separate the images of brutes and of men, instead of always carving it of both kinds, 
such as are the fictions in the myths, Scylla, Charybdis, the Hippocentaur, and the dog-headed Anubis of 
the Egyptians? For they ought either to represent them solely of two natures in this way, or, if they have a 
single form, not to falsely represent them in the other as well. 2. And again, if their forms are male, why 
do they also invest them with female shapes? Or if they are of the latter, why do they also falsify their 
forms as though they were males? Or if again they are a mixture of both, they ought not to be divided, but 
both ought to be combined, and follow the type of the so-called hermaphrodites, so that their superstition 
should furnish beholders with a spectacle not only of impiety and calumny, but of ridicule as well. 2. And 
generally, if they conceive the Deity to be corporeal, so that they contrive for it and represent belly and 
hands and feet, and neck also, and breasts and the other organs that go to make man, see to what impiety 
and godlessness their mind has come down, to have such ideas of the Deity. For it follows that it must be 
capable of all other bodily casualties as well, of being cut and divided, and even of perishing altogether. 
But these and like things are not properties of God, but rather of earthly bodies. 3. For while God is 
incorporeal and incorruptible, and immortal, needing nothing for any purpose, these are both corruptible, 
and are shapes of bodies, and need bodily ministrations, as we said before . For often we see images 
which have grown old renewed, and those which time, or rain, or some or other of the animals of the 
earth have spoiled, restored. In which connexion one must condemn their folly, in that they proclaim as 
gods things of which they themselves are the makers, and themselves ask salvation of objects which they 
themselves adorn with their arts to preserve them from corruption, and beg that their own wants may be 
supplied by beings which they well know need attention from themselves, and are not ashamed to call 
lords of heaven and all the earth creatures whom they shut up in small chambers. 


$:23. THE VARIETY OF IDOLATROUS CULTS PROVES THAT THEY ARE FALSE 


But not only from these considerations may one appreciate their godlessness, but also from their 
discordant opinions about the idols themselves. For if they be gods according to their assertion and their 
speculations, to which of them is one to give allegiance, and which of them is one to judge to be the 
higher, so as either to worship God with confidence, or as they say to recognise the Deity by them without 
ambiguity? For not the same beings are called gods among all; on the contrary, for every nation almost 
there is a separate god imagined. And there are cases of a single district and a single town being at 
internal discord about the superstition of their idols. 2. The Phoenicians, for example, do not know those 
who are called gods among the Egyptians, nor do the Egyptians worship the same idols as the Phoenicians 
have. And while the Scythians reject the gods of the Persians, the Persians reject those of the Syrians. But 
the Pelasgians also repudiate the gods in Thrace, while the Thracians know not those of Thebes. The 
Indians moreover differ from the Arabs, the Arabs from the Ethiopians, and the Ethiopians from the Arabs 
in their idols. And the Syrians worship not the idols of the Cilicians, while the Cappadocian nation call 
gods beings different from these. And while the Bithynians have adopted others, the Armenians have 
imagined others again. And what need is there for me to multiply examples? The men on the continent 
worship other gods than the islanders, while these latter serve other gods than those of the main lands. 3. 
And, in general, every city and village, not knowing the gods of its neighbours, prefers its own, and deems 
that these alone are gods. For concerning the abominations in Egypt there is no need even to speak, as 
they are before the eyes of all: how the cities have religions which are opposite and incompatible, and 
neighbours always make a point of worshipping the opposite of those next to them : so much so that the 
crocodile, prayed to by some, is held in abomination by their neighbours, while the lion, worshipped as a 
god by others, their neighbours, so far from worshipping, slay, if they find it, as a wild beast; and the fish, 
consecrated by some people, is used as food in another place. And thus arise fights and riots and frequent 
occasions of bloodshed, and every indulgence of the passions among them. 4. And strange to Say, 
according to the statement of historians, the very Pelasgians, who learned from the Egyptians the names 
of the gods, do not know the gods of Egypt, but worship others instead. And, speaking generally, all the 
nations that are infatuated with idols have different opinions and religions, and consistency is not to be 
met with in any one case. Nor is this surprising. 5. For having fallen from the contemplation of the one 
God, they have come down to many and diverse objects; and having turned from the Word of the Father, 


Sarmatians, and Dacians, and Germans, and Scythians, and of many remote nations, and of provinces and 
islands many, to us unknown, and which we can scarce enumerate? In all which places the name of the 
Christ who is already come reigns, as of Him before whom the gates of all cities have been opened, and to 
whom none are closed, before whom iron bars have been crumbled, and brazen gates opened. Although 
there be withal a spiritual sense to be affixed to these expressions,—that the hearts of individuals, 
blockaded in various ways by the devil, are unbarred by the faith of Christ,—still they have been evidently 
fulfilled, inasmuch as in all these places dwells the “people” of the Name of Christ. For who could have 
reigned over all nations but Christ, God’s Son, who was ever announced as destined to reign over all to 
eternity? For if Solomon “reigned,” why, it was within the confines of Judea merely: “from Beersheba unto 
Dan” the boundaries of his kingdom are marked. If, moreover, Darius “reigned” over the Babylonians and 
Parthians, he had not power over all nations; if Pharaoh, or whoever succeeded him in his hereditary 
kingdom, over the Egyptians, in that country merely did he possess his kingdom’s dominion; if 
Nebuchadnezzar with his petty kings, “from India unto Ethiopia” he had his kingdom’s boundaries; if 
Alexander the Macedonian he did not hold more than universal Asia, and other regions, after he had quite 
conquered them; if the Germans, to this day they are not suffered to cross their own limits; the Britons are 
shut within the circuit of their own ocean; the nations of the Moors, and the barbarism of the Gaetulians, 
are blockaded by the Romans, lest they exceed the confines of their own regions. What shall I say of the 
Romans themselves, who fortify their own empire with garrisons of their own legions, nor can extend the 
might of their kingdom beyond these nations? But Christ’s Name is extending everywhere, believed 
everywhere, worshipped by all the above-enumerated nations, reigning everywhere, adored everywhere, 
conferred equally everywhere upon all. No king, with Him, finds greater favour, no barbarian lesser joy; 
no dignities or pedigrees enjoy distinctions of merit; to all He is equal, to all King, to all Judge, to all “God 
and Lord.” Nor would you hesitate to believe what we asseverate, since you see it taking place. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF THE TIMES OF CHRIST’S BIRTH AND PASSION, AND OF JERUSALEM’S DESTRUCTION 


Accordingly the times must be inquired into of the predicted and future nativity of the Christ, and of His 
passion, and of the extermination of the city of Jerusalem, that is, its devastation. For Daniel says, that 
“both the holy city and the holy place are exterminated together with the coming Leader, and that the 
pinnacle is destroyed unto ruin.” And so the times of the coming Christ, the Leader, must be inquired into, 
which we shall trace in Daniel; and, after computing them, shall prove Him to be come, even on the 
ground of the times prescribed, and of competent signs and operations of His. Which matters we prove, 
again, on the ground of the consequences which were ever announced as to follow His advent; in order 
that we may believe all to have been as well fulfilled as foreseen. 


In such wise, therefore, did Daniel predict concerning Him, as to show both when and in what time He 
was to set the nations free; and how, after the passion of the Christ, that city had to be exterminated. For 
he says thus: “In the first year under Darius, son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes, who reigned 
over the kingdom of the Chaldees, I Daniel understood in the books the number of the years. .. . And 
while I was yet speaking in my prayer, behold, the man Gabriel, whom I saw in the vision in the beginning, 
flying; and he touched me, as it were, at the hour of the evening sacrifice, and made me understand, and 
spake with me, and said, Daniel Iam now come out to imbue thee with understanding; in the beginning of 
thy supplication went out a word. And I am come to announce to thee, because thou art a man of desires; 
and ponder thou on the word, and understand in the vision. Seventy hebdomads have been abridged upon 
thy commonalty, and upon the holy city, until delinquency be made inveterate, and sins sealed, and 
righteousness obtained by entreaty, and righteousness eternal introduced; and in order that vision and 
prophet may be sealed, and an holy one of holy ones anointed. And thou shalt know, and thoroughly see, 
and understand, from the going forth of a word for restoring and rebuilding Jerusalem unto the Christ, the 
Leader, hebdomads (seven and an half, and ) lxii and an half: and it shall convert, and shall be built into 
height and entrenchment, and the times shall be renewed: and after these lxii hebdomads shall the 
anointing be exterminated, and shall not be; and the city and the holy place shall he exterminate together 
with the Leader, who is making His advent; and they shall be cut short as in a deluge, until (the) end of a 
war, which shall be cut short unto ruin. And he shall confirm a testament in many. In one hebdomad and 
the half of the hebdomad shall be taken away my sacrifice and libation, and in the holy place the 
execration of devastation, (and ) until the end of (the) time consummation shall be given with regard to 
this devastation.” 


Observe we, therefore, the limit,—how, in truth, he predicts that there are to be lxx hebdomads, within 
which if they receive Him, “it shall be built into height and entrenchment, and the times shall be 
renewed.” But God, foreseeing what was to be—that they will not merely not receive Him, but will both 
persecute and deliver Him to death—both recapitulated, and said, that in lx and ii and an half of an 
hebdomad He is born, and an holy one of holy ones is anointed; but that when vii hebdomads and an half 
were fulfilling, He had to suffer, and the holy city had to be exterminated after one and an half hebdomad 
—whereby namely, the seven and an half hebdomads have been completed. For he says thus: “And the city 
and the holy place to be exterminated together with the leader who is to come; and they shall be cut short 
as in a deluge; and he shall destroy the pinnacle unto ruin.” Whence, therefore, do we show that the 
Christ came within the lxii and an half hebdomads? We shall count, moreover, from the first year of 


Christ the Saviour of all, they naturally have their understanding wandering in many directions. And just 
as men who have turned from the sun and are come into dark places go round by many pathless ways, and 
see not those who are present, while they imagine those to be there who are not, and seeing see not; so 
they that have turned from God and whose soul is darkened, have their mind in a roving state, and like 
men who are drunk and cannot see, imagine what is not true. 


$:24. THE SO-CALLED GODS OF ONE PLACE ARE USED AS VICTIMS IN ANOTHER 


This, then, is no slight proof of their real godlessness. For, the gods for every city and country being many 
and various, and the one destroying the god of the other, the whole of them are destroyed by all. For those 
who are considered gods by some are offered as sacrifices and drink-offerings to the so-called gods of 
others, and the victims of some are conversely the gods of others. So the Egyptians serve the ox, and Apis, 
a calf, and others sacrifice these animals to Zeus. For even if they do not sacrifice the very animals the 
others have consecrated, yet by sacrificing their fellows they seem to offer the same. The Libyans have for 
god a sheep which they call Ammon, and in other nations this animal is slain as a victim to many gods. 2. 
The Indians worship Dionysus, using the name as a symbol for wine, and others pour out wine as an 
offering to the other gods. Others honour rivers and springs, and above all the Egyptians pay especial 
honour to water, calling them gods. And yet others, and even the Egyptians who worship the waters, use 
them to wash off the dirt from others and from themselves, and ignominiously throw away what is used. 
While nearly the whole of the Egyptian system of idols consists of what are victims to the gods of other 
nations, so that they are scorned even by those others for deifying what are not gods, but, both with 
others and even among themselves, propitiatory offerings and victims. 


S$:25. HUMAN SACRIFICE. ITS ABSURDITY. ITS PREVALENCE. ITS CALAMITOUS RESULTS 


But some have been led by this time to such a pitch of irreligion and folly as to slay and to offer in 
sacrifice to their false gods even actual men, whose figures and forms the gods are. Nor do they see, 
wretched men, that the victims they are slaying are the patterns of the gods they make and worship, and 
to whom they are offering the men. For they are offering, one may say, equals to equals, or rather, the 
higher to the lower; for they are offering living creatures to dead, and rational beings to things without 
motion. 2. For the Scythians who are called Taurians offer in sacrifice to their Virgin, as they call her, 
survivors from wrecks, and such Greeks as they catch, going thus far in impiety against men of their own 
race, and thus exposing the savagery of their gods, in that those whom Providence has rescued from 
danger and from the sea, they slay, almost fighting against Providence; because they frustrate the 
kindness of Providence by their own brutal character. But others, when they are returned victorious from 
war, thereupon dividing their prisoners into hundreds, and taking a man from each, sacrifice to Ares the 
man they have picked out from each hundred. 3. Nor is it only Scythians who commit these abominations 
on account of the ferocity natural to them as barbarians: on the contrary, this deed is a special result of 
the wickedness connected with idols and false gods. For the Egyptians used formerly to offer victims of 
this kind to Hera, and the Phoenicians and Cretans used to propitiate Cronos in their sacrifices of 
children. And even the ancient Romans used to worship Jupiter Latiarius, as he was called, with human 
sacrifices, and some in one way, some in another, but all without exception committed and incurred the 
pollution: they incurred it by the mere perpetration of the murderous deeds, while they polluted their own 
temples by filling them with the smoke of such sacrifices. 4. This then was the ready source of numerous 
evils to mankind. For seeing that their false gods were pleased with these things, they forthwith imitated 
their gods with like misdoings, thinking that the imitation of superior beings, as they considered them, 
was a credit to themselves. Hence mankind was thinned by murders of grown men and children, and by 
licence of all kinds. For nearly every city is full of licentiousness of all kinds, the result of the savage 
character of its gods; nor is there one of sober life in the idols’ temples save only he whose licentiousness 
is witnessed to by them all . 


S$:26. THE MORAL CORRUPTIONS OF PAGANISM ALL ADMITTEDLY ORIGINATED WITH THE GODS 


Women, for example, used to sit out in old days in the temples of Phoenicia, consecrating to the gods 
there the hire of their bodies, thinking they propitiated their goddess by fornication, and that they would 
procure her favour by this. While men, denying their nature, and no longer wishing to be males, put on 
the guise of women, under the idea that they are thus gratifying and honouring the Mother of their so- 
called gods. But all live along with the basest, and vie with the worst among themselves, and as Paul said, 
the holy minister of Christ : “For their women changed the natural use into that which is against nature: 
and likewise also the men, leaving the natural use of the woman, burned in their lust one toward another, 
men with men working unseemliness.” 2. But acting in this and in like ways, they admit and prove that the 
life of their so-called gods was of the same kind. For from Zeus they have learned corruption of youth and 
adultery, from Aphrodite fornication, from Rhea licentiousness, from Ares murders, and from other gods 
other like things, which the laws punish and from which every sober man turns away. Does it then remain 
fit to consider them gods who do such things, instead of reckoning them, for the licentiousness of their 
ways, more irrational than the brutes? Is it fit to consider their worshippers human beings, instead of 
pitying them as more irrational than the brutes, and more soul-less than inanimate things? For had they 
considered the intellectual part of their soul they would not have plunged headlong into these things, nor 


have denied the true God, the Father of Christ. 


$:27. THE REFUTATION OF POPULAR PAGANISM BEING TAKEN AS CONCLUSIVE, WE COME TO THE HIGHER FORM 
OF NATURE-WORSHIP. HOW NATURE WITNESSES TO GOD BY THE MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OF ALL HER PARTS, 
WHICH FORBID US TO THINK OF ANY ONE OF THEM AS THE SUPREME GOD. THIS SHEWN AT LENGTH 


But perhaps those who have advanced beyond these things, and who stand in awe of Creation, being put 
to shame by these exposures of abominations, will join in repudiating what is readily condemned and 
refuted on all hands, but will think that they have a well-grounded and unanswerable opinion, namely, the 
worship of the universe and of the parts of the universe. 2. For they will boast that they worship and 
serve, not mere stocks and stones and forms of men and irrational birds and creeping things and beasts, 
but the sun and moon and all the heavenly universe, and the earth again, and the entire realm of water: 
and they will say that none can shew that these at any rate are not of divine nature, since it is evident to 
all, that they lack neither life nor reason, but transcend even the nature of mankind, inasmuch as the one 
inhabit the heavens, the other the earth. 3. It is worth while then to look into and examine these points 
also; for here, too, our argument will find that its proof against them holds true. But before we look, or 
begin our demonstration, it suffices that Creation almost raises its voice against them, and points to God 
as its Maker and Artificer, Who reigns over Creation and over all things, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; Whom the would-be philosophers turn from to worship and deify the Creation which proceeded 
from Him, which yet itself worships and confesses the Lord Whom they deny on its account. 4. For if men 
are thus awestruck at the parts of Creation and think that they are gods, they might well be rebuked by 
the mutual dependence of those parts; which moreover makes known, and witnesses to, the Father of the 
Word, Who is the Lord and Maker of these parts also, by the unbroken law of their obedience to Him, as 
the divine law also says: “The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth His 
handiwork .” 5. But the proof of all this is not obscure, but is clear enough in all conscience to those the 
eyes of whose understanding are not wholly disabled. For if a man take the parts of Creation separately, 
and consider each by itself,—as for example the sun by itself alone, and the moon apart, and again earth 
and air, and heat and cold, and the essence of wet and of dry, separating them from their mutual 
conjunction,—he will certainly find that not one is sufficient for itself but all are in need of one another’s 
assistance, and subsist by their mutual help. For the Sun is carried round along with, and is contained in, 
the whole heaven, and can never go beyond his own orbit, while the moon and other stars testify to the 
assistance given them by the Sun: while the earth again evidently does not yield her crops without rains, 
which in their turn would not descend to earth without the assistance of the clouds; but not even would 
the clouds ever appear of themselves and subsist, without the air. And the air is warmed by the upper air, 
but illuminated and made bright by the sun, not by itself. 6. And wells, again, and rivers will never exist 
without the earth; but the earth is not supported upon itself, but is set upon the realm of the waters, while 
this again is kept in its place, being bound fast at the centre of the universe. And the sea, and the great 
ocean that flows outside round the whole earth, is moved and borne by winds wherever the force of the 
winds dashes it. And the winds in their turn originate, not in themselves, but according to those who have 
written on the subject, in the air, from the burning heat and high temperature of the upper as compared 
with the lower air, and blow everywhere through the latter. 7. For as to the four elements of which the 
nature of bodies is composed, heat, that is, and cold, wet and dry, who is so perverted in his 
understanding as not to know that these things exist indeed in combination, but if separated and taken 
alone they tend to destroy even one another according to the prevailing power of the more abundant 
element? For heat is destroyed by cold if it be present in greater quantity, and cold again is put away by 
the power of heat, and what is dry, again, is moistened by wet, and the latter dried by the former. 


$:28. BUT NEITHER CAN THE COSMIC ORGANISM BE GOD. FOR THAT WOULD MAKE GOD CONSIST OF 
DISSIMILAR PARTS, AND SUBJECT HIM TO POSSIBLE DISSOLUTION 


How then can these things be gods, seeing that they need one another’s assistance? Or how is it proper to 
ask anything of them when they too ask help for themselves one from another? For if it is an admitted 
truth about God that He stands in need of nothing, but is self-sufficient and self-contained, and that in Him 
all things have their being, and that He ministers to all rather than they to Him, how is it right to proclaim 
as gods the sun and moon and other parts of creation, which are of no such kind, but which even stand in 
need of one another’s help? 2. But, perhaps, if divided and taken by themselves, our opponents 
themselves will admit that they are dependent, the demonstration being an ocular one. But they will 
combine all together, as constituting a single body, and will say that the whole is God. For the whole once 
put together, they will no longer need external help, but the whole will be sufficient for itself and 
independent in all respects; so at least the would-be philosophers will tell us, only to be refuted here once 
more. 3. Now this argument, not one whit less than those previously dealt with, will demonstrate their 
impiety coupled with great ignorance. For if the combination of the parts makes up the whole, and the 
whole is combined out of the parts, then the whole consists of the parts, and each of them is a portion of 
the whole. But this is very far removed from the conception of God. For God is a whole and not a number 
of parts, and does not consist of diverse elements, but is Himself the Maker of the system of the universe. 
For see what impiety they utter against the Deity when they say this. For if He consists of parts, certainly 
it will follow that He is unlike Himself, and made up of unlike parts. For if He is sun, He is not moon, and 
if He is moon, He is not earth, and if He is earth, He cannot be sea: and so on, taking the parts one by one, 


one may discover the absurdity of this theory of theirs. 4. But the following point, drawn from the 
observation of our human body, is enough to refute them. For just as the eye is not the sense of hearing, 
nor is the latter a hand: nor is the belly the breast, nor again is the neck a foot, but each of these has its 
own function, and a single body is composed of these distinct parts,—having its parts combined for use, 
but destined to be divided in course of time when nature, that brought them together, shall divide them at 
the will of God, Who so ordered it;—thus (but may He that is above pardon the argument ), if they 
combine the parts of creation into one body and proclaim it God, it follows, firstly, that He is unlike 
Himself, as shewn above; secondly, that He is destined to be divided again, in accordance with the natural 
tendency of the parts to separation. 


S$:29. THE BALANCE OF POWERS IN NATURE SHEWS THAT IT IS NOT GOD, EITHER COLLECTIVELY, OR IN PARTS 


And in yet another way one may refute their godlessness by the light of truth. For if God is incorporeal 
and invisible and intangible by nature, how do they imagine God to be a body, and worship with divine 
honour things which we both see with our eyes and touch with our hands? 2. And again, if what is said of 
God hold true, namely, that He is almighty, and that while nothing has power over Him, He has power and 
rule over all, how can they who deify creation fail to see that it does not satisfy this definition of God? For 
when the sun is under the earth, the earth’s shadow makes his light invisible, while by day the sun hides 
the moon by the brilliancy of his light. And hail ofttimes injures the fruits of the earth, while fire is put out 
if an overflow of water take place. And spring makes winter give place, while summer will not suffer 
spring to outstay its proper limits, and it in its turn is forbidden by autumn to outstep its own season. 3. If 
then they were gods, they ought not to be defeated and obscured by one another, but always to co-exist, 
and to discharge their respective functions simultaneously. Both by night and by day the sun and the 
moon and the rest of the band of stars ought to shine equally together, and give their light to all, so that 
all things might be illumined by them. Spring and summer and autumn and winter ought to go on without 
alteration, and together. The sea ought to mingle with the springs, and furnish their drink to man in 
common. Calms and windy blasts ought to take place at the same time. Fire and water together ought to 
furnish the same service to man. For no one would take any hurt from them, if they are gods, as our 
opponents say, and do nothing for hurt, but rather all things for good. 4. But if none of these things are 
possible, because of their mutual incompatibility, how does it remain possible to give to these things, 
mutually incompatible and at strife, and unable to combine, the name of gods, or to worship them with the 
honours due to God? How could things naturally discordant give peace to others for their prayers, and 
become to them authors of concord? It is not then likely that the sun or the moon, or any other part of 
creation, still less statues in stone, gold, or other material, or the Zeus, Apollo, and the rest, who are the 
subject of the poet’s fables, are true gods: this our argument has shewn. But some of these are parts of 
creation, others have no life, others have been mere mortal men. Therefore their worship and deification 
is no part of religion, but the bringing in of godlessness and of all impiety, and a sign of a wide departure 
from the knowledge of the one true God, namely the Father of Christ. 5. Since then this is thus proved, 
and the idolatry of the Greeks is shewn to be full of all ungodliness, and that its introduction has been not 
for the good, but for the ruin, of human life;—come now, as our argument promised at the outset, let us, 
after having confuted error, travel the way of truth, and behold the Leader and Artificer of the Universe, 
the Word of the Father, in order that through Him we may apprehend the Father, and that the Greeks may 
know how far they have separated themselves from the truth. 


Part II 


$:30. THE SOUL OF MAN, BEING INTELLECTUAL, CAN KNOW GOD OF ITSELF, IF IT BE TRUE TO ITS OWN NATURE 


The tenets we have been speaking of have been proved to be nothing more than a false guide for life; but 
the way of truth will aim at reaching the real and true God. But for its knowledge and accurate 
comprehension, there is need of none other save of ourselves. Neither as God Himself is above all, is the 
road to Him afar off or outside ourselves, but it is in us and it is possible to find it from ourselves, in the 
first instance, as Moses also taught, when he said : “The word” of faith “is within thy heart.” Which very 
thing the Saviour declared and confirmed, when He said: “The kingdom of God is within you .” 2. For 
having in ourselves faith, and the kingdom of God, we shall be able quickly to see and perceive the King of 
the Universe, the saving Word of the Father. And let not the Greeks, who worship idols, make excuses, nor 
let any one else simply deceive himself, professing to have no such road and therefore finding a pretext 
for his godlessness. 3. For we all have set foot upon it, and have it, even if not all are willing to travel by it, 
but rather to swerve from it and go wrong, because of the pleasures of life which attract them from 
without. And if one were to ask, what road is this? I say that it is the soul of each one of us, and the 
intelligence which resides there. For by it alone can God be contemplated and perceived. 4. Unless, as 
they have denied God, the impious men will repudiate having a soul; which indeed is more plausible than 
the rest of what they say, for it is unlike men possessed of an intellect to deny God, its Maker and Artificer. 
It is necessary then, for the sake of the simple, to shew briefly that each one of mankind has a soul, and 
that soul rational; especially as certain of the sectaries deny this also, thinking that man is nothing more 
than the visible form of the body. This point once proved, they will be furnished in their own persons with 
a clearer proof against the idols. 


$:31. PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE RATIONAL SOUL. (1) DIFFERENCE OF MAN FROM THE BRUTES. (2) 
MAN’S POWER OF OBJECTIVE THOUGHT. THOUGHT IS TO SENSE AS THE MUSICIAN TO HIS INSTRUMENT. THE 
PHENOMENA OF DREAMS BEAR THIS OUT 


Firstly, then, the rational nature of the soul is strongly confirmed by its difference from irrational 
creatures. For this is why common use gives them that name, because, namely, the race of mankind is 
rational. 2. Secondly, it is no ordinary proof, that man alone thinks of things external to himself, and 
reasons about things not actually present, and exercises reflection, and chooses by judgment the better of 
alternative reasonings. For the irrational animals see only what is present, and are impelled solely by 
what meets their eye, even if the consequences to them are injurious, while man is not impelled toward 
what he sees merely, but judges by thought what he sees with his eyes. Often for example his impulses are 
mastered by reasoning; and his reasoning is subject to after-reflection. And every one, if he be a friend of 
truth, perceives that the intelligence of mankind is distinct from the bodily senses. 3. Hence, because it is 
distinct, it acts as judge of the senses, and while they apprehend their objects, the intelligence 
distinguishes, recollects, and shews them what is best. For the sole function of the eye is to see, of the 
ears to hear, of the mouth to taste, of the nostrils to apprehend smells, and of the hands to touch. But 
what one ought to see and hear, what one ought to touch, taste and smell, is a question beyond the 
senses, and belonging to the soul and to the intelligence which resides in it. Why, the hand is able to take 
hold of a sword-blade, and the mouth to taste poison, but neither knows that these are injurious, unless 
the intellect decide. 4. And the case, to look at it by aid of a simile, is like that of a well-fashioned lyre in 
the hands of a skilled musician. For as the strings of the lyre have each its proper note, high, low, or 
intermediate, sharp or otherwise, yet their scale is indistinguishable and their time not to be recognized, 
without the artist. For then only is the scale manifest and the time right, when he that is holding the lyre 
strikes the strings and touches each in tune. In like manner, the senses being disposed in the body like a 
lyre, when the skilled intelligence presides over them, then too the soul distinguishes and knows what it is 
doing and how it is acting. 5. But this alone is peculiar to mankind, and this is what is rational in the soul 
of mankind, by means of which it differs from the brutes, and shews that it is truly distinct from what is to 
be seen in the body. Often, for example, when the body is lying on the earth, man imagines and 
contemplates what is in the heavens. Often when the body is quiet , and at rest and asleep, man moves 
inwardly, and beholds what is outside himself, travelling to other countries, walking about, meeting his 
acquaintances, and often by these means divining and forecasting the actions of the day. But to what can 
this be due save to the rational soul, in which man thinks of and perceives things beyond himself? 


$:32. (3) THE BODY CANNOT ORIGINATE SUCH PHENOMENA; AND IN FACT THE ACTION OF THE RATIONAL SOUL 
IS SEEN IN ITS OVER-RULING THE INSTINCTS OF THE BODILY ORGANS 


We add a further point to complete our demonstration for the benefit of those who shamelessly take 
refuge in denial of reason. How is it, that whereas the body is mortal by nature, man reasons on the things 


of immortality, and often, where virtue demands it, courts death? Or how, since the body lasts but for a 
time, does man imagine of things eternal, so as to despise what lies before him, and desire what is 
beyond? The body could not have spontaneously such thoughts about itself, nor could it think upon what is 
external to itself. For it is mortal and lasts but for a time. And it follows that that which thinks what is 
opposed to the body and against its nature must be distinct in kind. What then can this be, save a rational 
and immortal soul? For it introduces the echo of higher things, not outside, but within the body, as the 
musician does in his lyre. 2. Or how again, the eye being naturally constituted to see and the ear to hear, 
do they turn from some objects and choose others? For who is it that turns away the eye from seeing? Or 
who shuts off the ear from hearing, its natural function? Or who often hinders the palate, to which it is 
natural to taste things, from its natural impulse? Or who withholds the hand from its natural activity of 
touching something, or turns aside the sense of smell from its normal exercise ? Who is it that thus acts 
against the natural instincts of the body? Or how does the body, turned from its natural course, turn to the 
counsels of another and suffer itself to be guided at the beck of that other? Why, these things prove simply 
this, that the rational soul presides over the body. 3. For the body is not even constituted to drive itself, 
but it is carried at the will of another, just as a horse does not yoke himself, but is driven by his master. 
Hence laws for human beings to practise what is good and to abstain from evil-doing, while to the brutes 
evil remains unthought of and undiscerned, because they lie outside rationality and the process of 
understanding. I think then that the existence of a rational soul in man is proved by what we have said. 


$:33. THE SOUL IMMORTAL. PROVED BY (1) ITS BEING DISTINCT FROM THE BODY, (2) ITS BEING THE SOURCE OF 
MOTION, (3) ITS POWER TO GO BEYOND THE BODY IN IMAGINATION AND THOUGHT 


But that the soul is made immortal is a further point in the Church’s teaching which you must know, to 
show how the idols are to be overthrown. But we shall more directly arrive at a knowledge of this from 
what we know of the body, and from the difference between the body and the soul. For if our argument 
has proved it to be distinct from the body, while the body is by nature mortal, it follows that the soul is 
immortal, because it is not like the body. 2. And again, if as we have shewn, the soul moves the body and 
is not moved by other things, it follows that the movement of the soul is spontaneous, and that this 
spontaneous movement goes on after the body is laid aside in the earth. If then the soul were moved by 
the body, it would follow that the severance of its motor would involve its death. But if the soul moves the 
body also, it follows all the more that it moves itself. But if moved by itself , it follows that it outlives the 
body. 3. For the movement of the soul is the same thing as its life, just as, of course, we call the body alive 
when it moves, and say that its death takes place when it ceases moving. But this can be made clearer 
once for all from the action of the soul in the body. For if even when united and coupled with the body it is 
not shut in or commensurate with the small dimensions of the body, but often , when the body lies in bed, 
not moving, but in death-like sleep, the soul keeps awake by virtue of its own power, and transcends the 
natural power of the body, and as though travelling away from the body while remaining in it, imagines 
and beholds things above the earth, and often even holds converse with the saints and angels who are 
above earthly and bodily existence, and approaches them in the confidence of the purity of its 
intelligence; shall it not all the more, when separated from the body at the time appointed by God Who 
coupled them together, have its knowledge of immortality more clear? For if even when coupled with the 
body it lived a life outside the body, much more shall its life continue after the death of the body, and live 
without ceasing by reason of God Who made it thus by His own Word, our Lord Jesus Christ. 4. For this is 
the reason why the soul thinks of and bears in mind things immortal and eternal, namely, because it is 
itself immortal. And just as, the body being mortal, its senses also have mortal things as their objects, so, 
since the soul contemplates and beholds immortal things, it follows that it is immortal and lives for ever. 
For ideas and thoughts about immortality never desert the soul, but abide in it, and are as it were the fuel 
in it which ensures its immortality. This then is why the soul has the capacity for beholding God, and is its 
own way thereto, receiving not from without but from herself the knowledge and apprehension of the 
Word of God. 


$:34. THE SOUL, THEN, IF ONLY IT GET RID OF THE STAINS OF SIN IS ABLE TO KNOW GOD DIRECTLY, ITS OWN 
RATIONAL NATURE IMAGING BACK THE WORD OF GOD, AFTER WHOSE IMAGE IT WAS CREATED. BUT EVEN IF IT 
CANNOT PIERCE THE CLOUD WHICH SIN DRAWS OVER ITS VISION, IT IS CONFRONTED BY THE WITNESS OF 
CREATION TO GOD 


We repeat then what we said before, that just as men denied God, and worship things without soul, so also 
in thinking they have not a rational soul, they receive at once the punishment of their folly, namely, to be 
reckoned among irrational creatures: and so, since as though from lack of a soul of their own they 
superstitiously worship soulless gods, they are worthy of pity and guidance. 2. But if they claim to have a 
soul, and pride themselves on the rational principle, and that rightly, why do they, as though they had no 
soul, venture to go against reason, and think not as they ought, but make themselves out higher even than 
the Deity? For having a soul that is immortal and invisible to them, they make a likeness of God in things 
visible and mortal. Or why, in like manner as they have departed from God, do they not betake themselves 
to Him again? For they are able, as they turned away their understanding from God, and feigned as gods 
things that were not, in like manner to ascend with the intelligence of their soul, and turn back to God 
again. 3. But turn back they can, if they lay aside the filth of all lust which they have put on, and wash it 
away persistently, until they have got rid of all the foreign matter that has affected their soul, and can 


shew it in its simplicity as it was made, that so they may be able by it to behold the Word of the Father 
after Whose likeness they were originally made. For the soul is made after the image and likeness of God, 
as divine Scripture also shews, when it says in the person of God : “Let us make man after our Image and 
likeness.” Whence also when it gets rid of all the filth of sin which covers it and retains only the likeness 
of the Image in its purity, then surely this latter being thoroughly brightened, the soul beholds as in a 
mirror the Image of the Father, even the Word, and by His means reaches the idea of the Father, Whose 
Image the Saviour is. 4. Or, if the soul’s own teaching is insufficient, by reason of the external things 
which cloud its intelligence, and prevent its seeing what is higher, yet it is further possible to attain to the 
knowledge of God from the things which are seen, since Creation, as though in written characters, 
declares in a loud voice, by its order and harmony, its own Lord and Creator. 


Part III 


$:35. CREATION A REVELATION OF GOD; ESPECIALLY IN THE ORDER AND HARMONY PERVADING THE WHOLE 


For God, being good and loving to mankind, and caring for the souls made by Him,—since He is by nature 
invisible and incomprehensible, having His being beyond all created existence , for which reason the race 
of mankind was likely to miss the way to the knowledge of Him, since they are made out of nothing while 
He is unmade,—for this cause God by His own Word gave the Universe the Order it has, in order that 
since He is by nature invisible, men might be enabled to know Him at any rate by His works . For often 
the artist even when not seen is known by his works. 2. And as they tell of Phidias the Sculptor that his 
works of art by their symmetry and by the proportion of their parts betray Phidias to those who see them 
although he is not there, so by the order of the Universe one ought to perceive God its maker and artificer, 
even though He be not seen with the bodily eyes. For God did not take His stand upon His invisible nature 
(let none plead that as an excuse) and leave Himself utterly unknown to men; but as I said above, He so 
ordered Creation that although He is by nature invisible He may yet be known by His works. 3. And I say 
this not on my own authority, but on the strength of what I learned from men who have spoken of God, 
among them Paul, who thus writes to the Romans : “for the invisible things of Him since the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made;” while to the Lycaonians he 
speaks out and says : “We also are men of like passions with you, and bring you good tidings, to turn from 
these vain things unto a Living God, Who made the heaven and the earth and the sea, and all that in them 
is, Who in the generations gone by suffered all nations to walk in their own ways. And yet He left not 
Himself without witness, in that He did good, and gave you from heaven rains and fruitful seasons, filling 
your hearts with food and gladness.” 4. For who that sees the circle of heaven and the course of the sun 
and the moon, and the positions and movements of the other stars, as they take place in opposite and 
different directions, while yet in their difference all with one accord observe a consistent order, can resist 
the conclusion that these are not ordered by themselves, but have a maker distinct from themselves who 
orders them? or who that sees the sun rising by day and the moon shining by night, and waning and 
waxing without variation exactly according to the same number of days, and some of the stars running 
their courses and with orbits various and manifold, while others move without wandering, can fail to 
perceive that they certainly have a creator to guide them? 


$:36. THIS THE MORE STRIKING, IF WE CONSIDER THE OPPOSING FORCES OUT OF WHICH THIS ORDER IS 
PRODUCED 


Who that sees things of opposite nature combined, and in concordant harmony, as for example fire 
mingled with cold, and dry with wet, and that not in mutual conflict, but making up a single body, as it 
were homogeneous, can resist the inference that there is One external to these things that has united 
them? Who that sees winter giving place to spring and spring to summer and summer to autumn, and that 
these things contrary by nature (for the one chills, the other burns, the one nourishes, the other destroys), 
yet all make up a balanced result beneficial to mankind,—can fail to perceive that there is One higher 
than they, Who balances and guides them all, even if he see Him not? 2. Who that sees the clouds 
supported in air, and the weight of the waters bound up in the clouds, can but perceive Him that binds 
them up and has ordered these things so? Or who that sees the earth, heaviest of all things by nature, 
fixed upon the waters, and remaining unmoved upon what is by nature mobile, will fail to understand that 
there is One that has made and ordered it, even God? Who that sees the earth bringing forth fruits in due 
season, and the rains from heaven, and the flow of rivers, and springing up of wells, and the birth of 
animals from unlike parents, and that these things take place not at all times but at determinate seasons, 
—and in general, among things mutually unlike and contrary, the balanced and uniform order to which 
they conform,—can resist the inference that there is one Power which orders and administers them, 
ordaining things well as it thinks fit? 4. For left to themselves they could not subsist or ever be able to 
appear, on account of their mutual contrariety of nature. For water is by nature heavy, and tends to flow 
downwards, while the clouds are light and belong to the class of things which tend to soar and mount 
upwards. And yet we see water, heavy as it is, borne aloft in the clouds. And again, earth is very heavy, 
while water on the other hand is relatively light; and yet the heavier is supported upon the lighter, and the 
earth does not sink, but remains immoveable. And male and female are not the same, while yet they unite 
in one, and the result is the generation from both of an animal like them. And to cut the matter short, cold 
is opposite to heat, and wet fights with dry, and yet they come together and are not at variance, but they 
agree, and produce as their result a single body, and the birth of everything. 


$:37. THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED 


Things then of conflicting and opposite nature would not have reconciled themselves, were there not One 


higher and Lord over them to unite them, to Whom the elements themselves yield obedience as slaves 
that obey a master. And instead of each having regard to its own nature and fighting with its neighbour, 
they recognise the Lord Who has united them, and are at concord one with another, being by nature 
opposed, but at amity by the will of Him that guides them. 2. For if their mingling into one were not due to 
a higher authority, how could the heavy mingle and combine with the light, the wet with the dry, the round 
with the straight, fire with cold, or sea with earth, or the sun with the moon, or the stars with the heaven, 
and the air with the clouds, the nature of each being dissimilar to that of the other? For there would be 
great strife among them, the one burning, the other giving cold; the heavy dragging downwards, the light 
in the contrary direction and upwards; the sun giving light while the air diffused darkness: yes, even the 
stars would have been at discord with one another, since some have their position above, others beneath, 
and night would have refused to make way for day, but would have persisted in remaining to fight and 
strive against it. 3. But if this were so, we should consequently see not an ordered universe, but disorder, 
not arrangement but anarchy, not a system, but everything out of system, not proportion but 
disproportion. For in the general strife and conflict either all things would be destroyed, or the prevailing 
principle alone would appear. And even the latter would shew the disorder of the whole, for left alone, and 
deprived of the help of the others, it would throw the whole out of gear, just as, if a single hand and foot 
were left alone, that would not preserve the body in its integrity. 4. For what sort of an universe would it 
be, if only the sun appeared, or only the moon went her course, or there were only night, or always day? 
Or what sort of harmony would it be, again, if the heaven existed alone without the stars, or the stars 
without the heaven? Or what benefit would there be if there were only sea, or if the earth were there 
alone without waters and without the other parts of creation? Or how could man, or any animal, have 
appeared upon earth, if the elements were mutually at strife, or if there were one that prevailed, and that 
one insufficient for the composition of bodies. For nothing in the world could have been composed of heat, 
or cold, or wet, or dry, alone, but all would have been without arrangement or combination. But not even 
the one element which appeared to prevail would have been able to subsist without the assistance of the 
rest: for that is how each subsists now. 


$:38. THE UNITY OF GOD SHEWN BY THE HARMONY OF THE ORDER OF NATURE 


Since then, there is everywhere not disorder but order, proportion and not disproportion, not disarray but 
arrangement, and that in an order perfectly harmonious, we needs must infer and be led to perceive the 
Master that put together and compacted all things, and produced harmony in them. For though He be not 
seen with the eyes, yet from the order and harmony of things contrary it is possible to perceive their 
Ruler, Arranger, and King. 2. For in like manner as if we saw a city, consisting of many and diverse people, 
great and small, rich and poor, old and young, male and female, in an orderly condition, and its 
inhabitants, while different from one another, yet at unity among themselves, and not the rich set against 
the poor, the great against the small, nor the young against the old, but all at peace in the enjoyment of 
equal rights,—if we saw this, the inference surely follows that the presence of a ruler enforces concord, 
even if we do not see him; (for disorder is a sign of absence of rule, while order shews the governing 
authority: for when we see the mutual harmony of the members in the body, that the eye does not strive 
with the hearing, nor is the hand at variance with the foot, but that each accomplishes its service without 
variance, we perceive from this that certainly there is a soul in the body that governs these members, 
though we see it not); so in the order and harmony of the Universe, we needs must perceive God the 
governor of it all, and that He is one and not many. 3. So then this order of its arrangement, and the 
concordant harmony of all things, shews that the Word, its Ruler and Governor, is not many, but One. For 
if there were more than one Ruler of Creation, such an universal order would not be maintained, but all 
things would fall into confusion because of their plurality, each one biasing the whole to his own will, and 
striving with the other. For just as we said that polytheism was atheism, so it follows that the rule of more 
than one is the rule of none. For each one would cancel the rule of the other, and none would appear ruler, 
but there would be anarchy everywhere. But where no ruler is, there disorder follows of course. 4. And 
conversely, the single order and concord of the many and diverse shews that the ruler too is one. For just 
as though one were to hear from a distance a lyre, composed of many diverse strings, and marvel at the 
concord of its symphony, in that its sound is composed neither of low notes exclusively, nor high nor 
intermediate only, but all combine their sounds in equal balance,—and would not fail to perceive from this 
that the lyre was not playing itself, nor even being struck by more persons than one, but that there was 
one musician, even if he did not see him, who by his skill combined the sound of each string into the 
tuneful symphony; so, the order of the whole universe being perfectly harmonious, and there being no 
strife of the higher against the lower or the lower against the higher, and all things making up one order, 
it is consistent to think that the Ruler and King of all Creation is one and not many, Who by His own light 
illumines and gives movement to all. 


$:39. IMPOSSIBILITY OF A PLURALITY OF GODS 


For we must not think there is more than one ruler and maker of Creation: but it belongs to correct and 
true religion to believe that its Artificer is one, while Creation herself clearly points to this. For the fact 
that there is one Universe only and not more is a conclusive proof that its Maker is one. For if there were 
a plurality of gods, there would necessarily be also more universes than one. For neither were it 
reasonable for more than one God to make a single universe, nor for the one universe to be made by more 


than one, because of the absurdities which would result from this. 2. Firstly, if the one universe were 
made by a plurality of gods, that would mean weakness on the part of those who made it, because many 
contributed to a single result; which would be a strong proof of the imperfect creative skill of each. For if 
one were sufficient, the many would not supplement each other’s deficiency. But to say that there is any 
deficiency in God is not only impious, but even beyond all sacrilege. For even among men one would not 
call a workman perfect if he were unable to finish his work, a single piece, by himself and without the aid 
of several others. 3. But if, although each one was able to accomplish the whole, yet all worked at it in 
order to claim a share in the result, we have the laughable conclusion that each worked for reputation, 
lest he should be suspected of inability. But, once more, it is most grotesque to ascribe vainglory to gods. 
4. Again, if each one were sufficient for the creation of the whole, what need of more than one, one being 
self-sufficient for the universe? Moreover it would be evidently impious and grotesque, to make the thing 
created one, while the creators were many and different, it being a maxim of science that what is one and 
complete is higher than things that are diverse. 5. And this you must know, that if the universe had been 
made by a plurality of gods, its movements would be diverse and inconsistent. For having regard to each 
one of its makers, its movements would be correspondingly different. But such difference again, as was 
said before, would involve disarray and general disorder; for not even a ship will sail aright if she be 
steered by many, unless one pilot hold the tiller , nor will a lyre struck by many produce a tuneful sound, 
unless there be one artist who strikes it. 6. Creation, then, being one, and the Universe one, and its order 
one, we must perceive that its King and Artificer also is one. For this is why the Artificer Himself made the 
whole universe one, lest by the coexistence of more than one a plurality of makers should be supposed; 
but that as the work is one, its Maker also may be believed to be One. Nor does it follow from the unity of 
the Maker that the Universe must be one, for God might have made others as well. But because the 
Universe that has been made is one, it is necessary to believe that its Maker also is one. 


S:40. THE RATIONALITY AND ORDER OF THE UNIVERSE PROVES THAT IT IS THE WORK OF THE REASON OR WORD 
OF GOD 


Who then might this Maker be? for this is a point most necessary to make plain, lest, from ignorance with 
regard to him, a man should suppose the wrong maker, and fall once more into the same old godless error, 
but I think no one is really in doubt about it. For if our argument has proved that the gods of the poets are 
no gods, and has convicted of error those that deify creation, and in general has shewn that the idolatry of 
the heathen is godlessness and impiety, it strictly follows from the elimination of these that the true 
religion is with us, and that the God we worship and preach is the only true One, Who is Lord of Creation 
and Maker of all existence. 2. Who then is this, save the Father of Christ, most holy and above all created 
existence , Who like an excellent pilot, by His own Wisdom and His own Word, our Lord and Saviour 
Christ, steers and preserves and orders all things, and does as seems to Him best? But that is best which 
has been done, and which we see taking place, since that is what He wills; and this a man can hardly 
refuse to believe. 3. For if the movement of creation were irrational, and the universe were borne along 
without plan, a man might fairly disbelieve what we say. But if it subsist in reason and wisdom and skill, 
and is perfectly ordered throughout, it follows that He that is over it and has ordered it is none other than 
the [reason or] Word of God. 4. But by Word I mean, not that which is involved and inherent in all things 
created, which some are wont to call the seminal principle, which is without soul and has no power of 
reason or thought, but only works by external art, according to the skill of him that applies it,—nor such a 
word as belongs to rational beings and which consists of syllables, and has the air as its vehicle of 
expression,—but I mean the living and powerful Word of the good God, the God of the Universe, the very 
Word which is God , Who while different from things that are made, and from all Creation, is the One own 
Word of the good Father, Who by His own providence ordered and illumines this Universe. 5. For being 
the good Word of the Good Father He produced the order of all things, combining one with another things 
contrary, and reducing them to one harmonious order. He being the Power of God and Wisdom of God 
causes the heaven to revolve, and has suspended the earth, and made it fast, though resting upon nothing, 
by His own nod . Illumined by Him, the sun gives light to the world, and the moon has her measured 
period of shining. By reason of Him the water is suspended in the clouds; the rains shower upon the earth, 
and the sea is kept within bounds, while the earth bears grasses and is clothed with all manner of plants. 
6. And if a man were incredulously to ask, as regards what we are saying, if there be a Word of God at all , 
such an one would indeed be mad to doubt concerning the Word of God, but yet demonstration is possible 
from what is seen, because all things subsist by the Word and Wisdom of God, nor would any created 
thing have had a fixed existence had it not been made by reason, and that reason the Word of God, as we 
have said. 


S:41. THE PRESENCE OF THE WORD IN NATURE NECESSARY, NOT ONLY FOR ITS ORIGINAL CREATION, BUT ALSO 
FOR ITS PERMANENCE 


But though He is Word, He is not, as we said, after the likeness of human words, composed of syllables; 
but He is the unchanging Image of His own Father. For men, composed of parts and made out of nothing, 
have their discourse composite and divisible. But God possesses true existence and is not composite, 
wherefore His Word also has true Existence and is not composite, but is the one and only-begotten God , 
Who proceeds in His goodness from the Father as from a good Fountain, and orders all things and holds 
them together. 2. But the reason why the Word, the Word of God, has united Himself with created things 


is truly wonderful, and teaches us that the present order of things is none otherwise than is fitting. For 
the nature of created things, inasmuch as it is brought into being out of nothing, is of a fleeting sort, and 
weak and mortal, if composed of itself only. But the God of all is good and exceeding noble by nature,— 
and therefore is kind. For one that is good can grudge nothing : for which reason he does not grudge even 
existence, but desires all to exist, as objects for His loving-kindness. 3. Seeing then all created nature, as 
far as its own laws were concerned, to be fleeting and subject to dissolution, lest it should come to this 
and lest the Universe should be broken up again into nothingness, for this cause He made all things by 
His own eternal Word, and gave substantive existence to Creation, and moreover did not leave it to be 
tossed in a tempest in the course of its own nature, lest it should run the risk of once more dropping out of 
existence ; but, because He is good He guides and settles the whole Creation by His own Word, Who is 
Himself also God, that by the governance and providence and ordering action of the Word, Creation may 
have light, and be enabled to abide alway securely. For it partakes of the Word Who derives true existence 
from the Father, and is helped by Him so as to exist, lest that should come to it which would have come 
but for the maintenance of it by the Word,—namely, dissolution,—”for He is the Image of the invisible God, 
the first-born of all Creation, for through Him and in Him all things consist, things visible and things 
invisible, and He is the Head of the Church,” as the ministers of truth teach in their holy writings . 


S:42. THIS FUNCTION OF THE WORD DESCRIBED AT LENGTH 


The holy Word of the Father, then, almighty and all-perfect, uniting with the universe and having 
everywhere unfolded His own powers, and having illumined all, both things seen and things invisible, 
holds them together and binds them to Himself, having left nothing void of His own power, but on the 
contrary quickening and sustaining all things everywhere, each severally and all collectively; while He 
mingles in one the principles of all sensible existence, heat namely and cold and wet and dry, and causes 
them not to conflict, but to make up one concordant harmony. 2. By reason of Him and His power, fire 
does not fight with cold nor wet with dry, but principles mutually opposed, as if friendly and brotherly 
combine together, and give life to the things we see, and form the principles by which bodies exist. 
Obeying Him, even God the Word, things on earth have life and things in the heaven have their order. By 
reason of Him all the sea, and the great ocean, move within their proper bounds, while, as we said above, 
the dry land grows grasses and is clothed with all manner of diverse plants. And, not to spend time in the 
enumeration of particulars, where the truth is obvious, there is nothing that is and takes place but has 
been made and stands by Him and through Him, as also the Divine says, “In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God; all things were made by Him, and without Him was 
not anything made.” 3. For just as though some musician, having tuned a lyre, and by his art adjusted the 
high notes to the low, and the intermediate notes to the rest, were to produce a single tune as the result, 
so also the Wisdom of God, handling the Universe as a lyre, and adjusting things in the air to things on the 
earth, and things in the heaven to things in the air, and combining parts into wholes and moving them all 
by His beck and will, produces well and fittingly, as the result, the unity of the universe and of its order, 
Himself remaining unmoved with the Father while He moves all things by His organising action, as seems 
good for each to His own Father. 4. For what is surprising in His godhead is this, that by one and the same 
act of will He moves all things simultaneously, and not at intervals, but all collectively, both straight and 
curved, things above and beneath and intermediate, wet, cold, warm, seen and invisible, and orders them 
according to their several nature. For simultaneously at His single nod what is straight moves as straight, 
what is curved also, and what is intermediate, follows its own movement; what is warm receives warmth, 
what is dry dryness, and all things according to their several nature are quickened and organised by Him, 
and He produces as the result a marvellous and truly divine harmony. 


S:43. THREE SIMILES TO ILLUSTRATE THE WORD’S RELATION TO THE UNIVERSE 


And for so great a matter to be understood by an example, let what we are describing be compared to a 
great chorus. As then the chorus is composed of different people, children, women again, and old men, 
and those who are still young, and, when one, namely the conductor, gives the sign, each utters sound 
according to his nature and power, the man as a man, the child as a child, the old man as an old man, and 
the young man as a young man, while all make up a single harmony; 2. or as our soul at one time moves 
our several senses according to the proper function of each, so that when some one object is present all 
alike are put in motion, and the eye sees, the ear hears, the hand touches, the smell takes in odour, and 
the palate tastes,—and often the other parts of the body act too, as for instance if the feet walk; 3. or, to 
make our meaning plain by yet a third example, it is as though a very great city were built, and 
administered under the presence of the ruler and king who has built it; for when he is present and gives 
orders, and has his eye upon everything, all obey; some busy themselves with agriculture, others hasten 
for water to the aqueducts, another goes forth to procure provisions,—one goes to senate, another enters 
the assembly, the judge goes to the bench, and the magistrate to his court. The workman likewise settles 
to his craft, the sailor goes down to the sea, the carpenter to his workshop, the physician to his treatment, 
the architect to his building; and while one is going to the country, another is returning from the country, 
and while some walk about the town others are going out of the town and returning to it again: but all this 
is going on and is organised by the presence of the one Ruler, and by his management: 4. in like manner 
then we must conceive of the whole of Creation, even though the example be inadequate, yet with an 
enlarged idea. For with the single impulse of a nod as it were of the Word of God, all things 


Darius, as at this particular time is shown to Daniel this particular vision; for he says, “And understand 
and conjecture that at the completion of thy word I make thee these answers.” Whence we are bound to 
compute from the first year of Darius, when Daniel saw this vision. 


Let us see, therefore, how the years are filled up until the advent of the Christ:— 
For Darius reigned . . . xviiii years (19). 

Artaxerxes reigned . . . xl andi years (41). 

Then King Ochus (who is also called Cyrus) reigned . . . xxiiii years (24). 
Argus... one year. 

Another Darius, who is also named Melas .. . xxi years (21). 

Alexander the Macedonian .. . xii years (12) 


Then, after Alexander, who had reigned over both Medes and Persians, whom he had reconquered, and 
had established his kingdom firmly in Alexandria, when withal he called that (city) by his own name; after 
him reigned, (there, in Alexandria,) 


Soter ... xxxv years (35). 

To whom succeeds Philadelphus, reigning . . . xxx and viii years (38). 
To him succeeds Euergetes . . . xxv years (25). 

Then Philopator . . . xvii years (17). 

After him Epiphanes . . . xxilii years (24). 

Then another Euergetes . . . xxviiii years (29). 

Then another Soter, . . . xxxviii years (38). 

Ptolemy . . . xxxvii years (37). 

Cleopatra, .. . xx years v months (20 5-12). 

Yet again Cleopatra reigned jointly with Augustus . . . xiii years (13). 
After Cleopatra, Augustus reigned other .. . xliii years (43). 

For all the years of the empire of Augustus were .. . lvi years (56). 


Let us see, moreover, how in the forty-first year of the empire of Augustus, when he has been reigning for 
xx and viii years after the death of Cleopatra, the Christ is born. (And the same Augustus survived, after 
Christ is born, xv years; and the remaining times of years to the day of the birth of Christ will bring us to 
the xl first year, which is the xx and viii*th of Augustus after the death of Cleopatra.) There are, (then,) 
made up cccxxx and vii years, v months: (whence are filled up lxii hebdomads and an half: which make up 
CCCCxxxvii years, vi months:) on the day of the birth of Christ. And (then) “righteousness eternal” was 
manifested, and “an Holy One of holy ones was anointed”—that is, Christ—and “sealed was vision and 
prophet,” and “sins” were remitted, which, through faith in the name of Christ, are washed away for all 
who believe on Him. But what does he mean by saying that “vision and prophecy are sealed?” That all 
prophets ever announced of Him that He was to come and had to suffer. Therefore, since the prophecy 
was fulfilled through His advent, for that reason he said that “vision and prophecy were sealed;” inasmuch 
as He is the signet of all prophets, fulfilling all things which in days bygone they had announced of Him. 
For after the advent of Christ and His passion there is no longer “vision or prophet” to announce Him as 
to come. In short, if this is not so, let the Jews exhibit, subsequently to Christ, any volumes of prophets, 
visible miracles wrought by any angels, (such as those) which in bygone days the patriarchs saw until the 
advent of Christ, who is now come; since which event “sealed is vision and prophecy,” that is, confirmed. 
And justly does the evangelist write, “The law and the prophets (were) until John” the Baptist. For, on 
Christ’s being baptized, that is, on His sanctifying the waters in His own baptism, all the plenitude of 
bygone spiritual grace-gifts ceased in Christ, sealing as He did all vision and prophecies, which by His 
advent He fulfilled. Whence most firmly does he assert that His advent “seals visions and prophecy.” 


Accordingly, showing, (as we have done,) both the number of the years, and the time of the lx two and an 
half fulfilled hebdomads, on completion of which, (we have shown) that Christ is come, that is, has been 
born, let us see what (mean) other “vii and an half hebdomads,” which have been subdivided in the 
abscision of the former hebdomads; (let us see, namely,) in what event they have been fulfilled:— 


simultaneously fall into order, and each discharge their proper functions, and a single order is made up by 
them all together. 


S:44. THE SIMILES APPLIED TO THE WHOLE UNIVERSE, SEEN AND UNSEEN 


For by a nod and by the power of the Divine Word of the Father that governs and presides over all, the 
heaven revolves, the stars move, the sun shines, the moon goes her circuit, and the air receives the sun’s 
light and the aether his heat, and the winds blow: the mountains are reared on high, the sea is rough with 
waves, and the living things in it grow, the earth abides fixed, and bears fruit, and man is formed and lives 
and dies again, and all things whatever have their life and movement; fire burns, water cools, fountains 
spring forth, rivers flow, seasons and hours come round, rains descend, clouds are filled, hail is formed, 
snow and ice congeal, birds fly, creeping things go along, water-animals swim, the sea is navigated, the 
earth is sown and grows crops in due season, plants grow, and some are young, some ripening, others in 
their growth become old and decay, and while some things are vanishing others are being engendered and 
are coming to light. 2. But all these things, and more, which for their number we cannot mention, the 
worker of wonders and marvels, the Word of God, giving light and life, moves and orders by His own nod, 
making the universe one. Nor does He leave out of Himself even the invisible powers; for including these 
also in the universe inasmuch as he is their maker also, He holds them together and quickens them by His 
nod and by His providence. And there can be no excuse for disbelieving this. 3. For as by His own 
providence bodies grow and the rational soul moves, and possesses life and thought, and this requires 
little proof, for we see what takes place,—so again the same Word of God with one simple nod by His own 
power moves and holds together both the visible universe and the invisible powers, allotting to each its 
proper function, so that the divine powers move in a diviner way, while visible things move as they are 
seen to do. But Himself being over all, both Governor and King and organising power, He does all for the 
glory and knowledge of His own Father, so that almost by the very works that He brings to pass He 
teaches us and says, “By the greatness and beauty of the creatures proportionably the maker of them is 
seen .” 


S:45. CONCLUSION. DOCTRINE OF SCRIPTURE ON THE SUBJECT OF PART I 


For just as by looking up to the heaven and seeing its order and the light of the stars, it is possible to infer 
the Word Who ordered these things, so by beholding the Word of God, one needs must behold also God 
His Father, proceeding from Whom He is rightly called His Father’s Interpreter and Messenger. 2. And 
this one may see from our own experience; for if when a word proceeds from men we infer that the mind 
is its source, and, by thinking about the word, see with our reason the mind which it reveals, by far 
greater evidence and incomparably more, seeing the power of the Word, we receive a knowledge also of 
His good Father, as the Saviour Himself says, “He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father .” But this all 
inspired Scripture also teaches more plainly and with more authority, so that we in our turn write boldly 
to you as we do, and you, if you refer to them, will be able to verify what we say. 3. For an argument when 
confirmed by higher authority is irresistibly proved. From the first then the divine Word firmly taught the 
Jewish people about the abolition of idols when it said : “Thou shalt not make to thyself a graven image, 
nor the likeness of anything that is in the heaven above or in the earth beneath.” But the cause of their 
abolition another writer declares , saying: “The idols of the heathen are silver and gold, the works of 
men’s hands: a mouth have they and will not speak, eyes have they and will not see, ears have they and 
will not hear, noses have they and will not smell, hands have they and will not handle, feet have they and 
will not walk.” Nor has it passed over in silence the doctrine of creation; but, knowing well its beauty, lest 
any attending solely to this beauty should worship things as if they were gods, instead of God’s works, it 
teaches men firmly beforehand when it says : “And do not when thou lookest up with thine eyes and seest 
the sun and moon and all the host of heaven, go astray and worship them, which the Lord thy God hath 
given to all nations under heaven.” But He gave them, not to be their gods, but that by their agency the 
Gentiles should know, as we have said, God the Maker of them all. 4. For the people of the Jews of old had 
abundant teaching, in that they had the knowledge of God not only from the works of Creation, but also 
from the divine Scriptures. And in general to draw men away from the error and irrational imagination of 
idols, He saith : “Thou shalt have none other gods but Me.” Not as if there were other gods does He forbid 
them to have them, but lest any, turning from the true God, should begin to make himself gods of what 
were not, such as those who in the poets and writers are called gods, though they are none. And the 
language itself shews that they are no Gods, when it says, “Thou shalt have none other gods,” which 
refers only to the future. But what is referred to the future does not exist at the time of speaking. 


S:46. DOCTRINE OF SCRIPTURE ON THE SUBJECT OF PART 3 


Has then the divine teaching, which abolished the godlessness of the heathen or the idols, passed over in 
silence, and left the race of mankind to go entirely unprovided with the knowledge of God? Not so: rather 
it anticipates their understanding when it says : “Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one God;” and again, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy strength;” and again, “Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve, and shalt cleave to Him.” 2. But that the 
providence and ordering power of the Word also, over all and toward all, is attested by all inspired 
Scripture, this passage suffices to confirm our argument, where men who speak of God say : “Thou hast 


laid the foundation of the earth and it abideth. The day continueth according to Thine ordinance.” And 
again : “Sing to our God upon the harp, that covereth the heaven with clouds, that prepareth rain for the 
earth, that bringeth forth grass upon the mountains, and green herb for the service of man, and giveth 
food to the cattle.” 3. But by whom does He give it, save by Him through Whom all things were made? For 
the providence over all things belongs naturally to Him by Whom they were made; and who is this save 
the Word of God, concerning Whom in another psalm he says: “By the Word of the Lord were the heavens 
made, and all the host of them by the Breath of His mouth.” For He tells us that all things were made in 
Him and through Him. 4. Wherefore He also persuades us and says , “He spake and they were made, He 
commanded and they were created;” as the illustrious Moses also at the beginning of his account of 
Creation confirms what we say by his narrative , saying: and God said, “let us make man in our image and 
after our likeness:” for also when He was carrying out the creation of the heaven and earth and all things, 
the Father said to Him , “Let the heaven be made,” and “let the waters be gathered together and let the 
dry land appear,” and “let the earth bring forth herb” and “every green thing:” so that one must convict 
Jews also of not genuinely attending to the Scriptures. 5. For one might ask them to whom was God 
speaking, to use the imperative mood? If He were commanding and addressing the things He was 
creating, the utterance would be redundant, for they were not yet in being, but were about to be made; 
but no one speaks to what does not exist, nor addresses to what is not yet made a command to be made. 
For if God were giving a command to the things that were to be, He must have said, “Be made, heaven, 
and be made, earth, and come forth, green herb, and be created, O man.” But in fact He did not do so; but 
He gives the command thus: “Let us make man,” and “let the green herb come forth.” By which God is 
proved to be speaking about them to some one at hand: it follows then that some one was with Him to 
Whom He spoke when He made all things. 6. Who then could it be, save His Word? For to whom could God 
be said to speak, except His Word? Or who was with Him when He made all created Existence, except His 
Wisdom, which says : “When He was making the heaven and the earth I was present with Him?” But in 
the mention of heaven and earth, all created things in heaven and earth are included as well. 7. But being 
present with Him as His Wisdom and His Word, looking at the Father He fashioned the Universe, and 
organised it and gave it order; and, as He is the power of the Father, He gave all things strength to be, as 
the Saviour says : “What things soever I see the Father doing, I also do in like manner.” And His holy 
disciples teach that all things were made “through Him and unto Him;” 8. and, being the good Offspring 
of Him that is good, and true Son, He is the Father’s Power and Wisdom and Word, not being so by 
participation , nor as if these qualifies were imparted to Him from without, as they are to those who 
partake of Him and are made wise by Him, and receive power and reason in Him; but He is the very 
Wisdom, very Word, and very own Power of the Father, very Light, very Truth, very Righteousness, very 
Virtue, and in truth His express Image, and Brightness, and Resemblance. And to sum all up, He is the 
wholly perfect Fruit of the Father, and is alone the Son, and unchanging Image of the Father. 


S:47. NECESSITY OF A RETURN TO THE WORD IF OUR CORRUPT NATURE IS TO BE RESTORED 


Who then, who can declare the Father by number, so as to discover the powers of His Word? For like as 
He is the Father’s Word and Wisdom, so too condescending to created things, He becomes, to impart the 
knowledge and apprehension of Him that begot Him, His very Brightness and very Life, and the Door, and 
the Shepherd, and the Way, and King and Governor, and Saviour over all, and Light, and Giver of Life, and 
Providence over all. Having then such a Son begotten of Himself, good, and Creator, the Father did not 
hide Him out of the sight of His creatures, but even day by day reveals Him to all by means of the 
organisation and life of all things, which is His work. 2. But in and through Him He reveals Himself also, 
as the Saviour says : “I in the Father and the Father in Me:” so that it follows that the Word is in Him that 
begat Him, and that He that is begotten lives eternally with the Father. But this being so, and nothing 
being outside Him, but both heaven and earth and all that in them is being dependent on Him, yet men in 
their folly have set aside the knowledge and service of Him, and honoured things that are not instead of 
things that are: and instead of the real and true God deified things that were not, “serving the creature 
rather than the Creator ,” thus involving themselves in foolishness and impiety. 3. For it is just as if one 
were to admire the works more than the workman, and being awestruck at the public works in the city, 
were to make light of their builder, or as if one were to praise a musical instrument but to despise the man 
who made and tuned it. Foolish and sadly disabled in eyesight! For how else had they known the building, 
or ship, or lyre, had not the ship-builder made it, the architect built it, or the musician fashioned it? 4. As 
then he that reasons in such a way is mad, and beyond all madness, even so affected in mind, I think, are 
those who do not recognise God or worship His Word, our Lord Jesus Christ the Saviour of all, through 
Whom the Father orders, and holds together all things, and exercises providence over the Universe; 
having faith and piety towards Whom, my Christ-loving friend, be of good cheer and of good hope, 
because immortality and the kingdom of heaven is the fruit of faith and devotion towards Him, if only the 
soul be adorned according to His laws. For just as for them who walk after His example, the prize is life 
everlasting, so for those who walk the opposite way, and not that of virtue, there is great shame, and peril 
without pardon in the day of judgment, because although they knew the way of truth their acts were 
contrary to their knowledge. 
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ON THE INCARNATION OF THE WORD 


S:1. INTRODUCTORY.—THE SUBJECT OF THIS TREATISE: THE HUMILIATION AND INCARNATION OF THE WORD. 
PRESUPPOSES THE DOCTRINE OF CREATION, AND THAT BY THE WORD. THE FATHER HAS SAVED THE WORLD BY 
HIM THROUGH WHOM HE FIRST MADE IT 


Whereas in what precedes we have drawn out—choosing a few points from among many—a sufficient 
account of the error of the heathen concerning idols, and of the worship of idols, and how they originally 
came to be invented; how, namely, out of wickedness men devised for themselves the worshipping of idols: 
and whereas we have by God’s grace noted somewhat also of the divinity of the Word of the Father, and of 
His universal Providence and power, and that the Good Father through Him orders all things, and all 
things are moved by Him, and in Him are quickened: come now, Macarius (worthy of that name), and true 
lover of Christ, let us follow up the faith of our religion , and set forth also what relates to the Word’s 
becoming Man, and to His divine Appearing amongst us, which Jews traduce and Greeks laugh to scorn, 
but we worship; in order that, all the more for the seeming low estate of the Word, your piety toward Him 
may be increased and multiplied. 2. For the more He is mocked among the unbelieving, the more witness 
does He give of His own Godhead; inasmuch as He not only Himself demonstrates as possible what men 
mistake, thinking impossible, but what men deride as unseemly, this by His own goodness He clothes with 
seemliness, and what men, in their conceit of wisdom, laugh at as merely human, He by His own power 
demonstrates to be divine, subduing the pretensions of idols by His supposed humiliation—by the Cross— 
and those who mock and disbelieve invisibly winning over to recognise His divinity and power. 3. But to 
treat this subject it is necessary to recall what has been previously said; in order that you may neither fail 
to know the cause of the bodily appearing of the Word of the Father, so high and so great, nor think it a 
consequence of His own nature that the Saviour has worn a body; but that being incorporeal by nature, 
and Word from the beginning, He has yet of the loving-kindness and goodness of His own Father been 
manifested to us in a human body for our salvation. 4. It is, then, proper for us to begin the treatment of 
this subject by speaking of the creation of the universe, and of God its Artificer, that so it may be duly 
perceived that the renewal of creation has been the work of the self-same Word that made it at the 
beginning. For it will appear not inconsonant for the Father to have wrought its salvation in Him by Whose 
means He made it. 


S:2. ERRONEOUS VIEWS OF CREATION REJECTED. (1) EPICUREAN (FORTUITOUS GENERATION). BUT DIVERSITY 
OF BODIES AND PARTS ARGUES A CREATING INTELLECT. (2.) PLATONISTS (PRE-EXISTENT MATTER.) BUT THIS 
SUBJECTS GOD TO HUMAN LIMITATIONS, MAKING HIM NOT A CREATOR BUT A MECHANIC. (3) GNOSTICS (AN 
ALIEN DEMIURGE). REJECTED FROM SCRIPTURE 


Of the making of the universe and the creation of all things many have taken different views, and each 
man has laid down the law just as he pleased. For some say that all things have come into being of 
themselves, and in a chance fashion; as, for example, the Epicureans, who tell us in their self-contempt, 
that universal providence does not exist, speaking right in the face of obvious fact and experience. 2. For 
if, as they say, everything has had its beginning of itself, and independently of purpose, it would follow 
that everything had come into mere being, so as to be alike and not distinct. For it would follow in virtue 
of the unity of body that everything must be sun or moon, and in the case of men it would follow that the 
whole must be hand, or eye, or foot. But as it is this is not so. On the contrary, we see a distinction of sun, 
moon, and earth; and again, in the case of human bodies, of foot, hand, and head. Now, such separate 
arrangement as this tells us not of their having come into being of themselves, but shews that a cause 
preceded them; from which cause it is possible to apprehend God also as the Maker and Orderer of all. 


3. But others, including Plato, who is in such repute among the Greeks, argue that God has made the 
world out of matter previously existing and without beginning. For God could have made nothing had not 
the material existed already; just as the wood must exist ready at hand for the carpenter, to enable him to 
work at all. 4. But in so saying they know not that they are investing God with weakness. For if He is not 
Himself the cause of the material, but makes things only of previously existing material, He proves to be 
weak, because unable to produce anything He makes without the material; just as it is without doubt a 
weakness of the carpenter not to be able to make anything required without his timber. For, ex hypothesi, 
had not the material existed, God would not have made anything. And how could He in that case be called 
Maker and Artificer, if He owes His ability to make to some other source—namely, to the material? So that 
if this be so, God will be on their theory a Mechanic only, and not a Creator out of nothing ; if, that is, He 
works at existing material, but is not Himself the cause of the material. For He could not in any sense be 
called Creator unless He is Creator of the material of which the things created have in their turn been 
made. 5. But the sectaries imagine to themselves a different artificer of all things, other than the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in deep blindness even as to the words they use. 6. For whereas the Lord says to 
the Jews : “Have ye not read that from the beginning He which created them made them male and female, 
and said, For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they 
twain shall become one flesh?” and then, referring to the Creator, says, “What, therefore, God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder:” how come these men to assert that the creation is independent of the 
Father? Or if, in the words of John, who says, making no exception, “All things were made by Him,” and 
“without Him was not anything made,” how could the artificer be another, distinct from the Father of 
Christ? 


S:3. THE TRUE DOCTRINE. CREATION OUT OF NOTHING, OF GOD’S LAVISH BOUNTY OF BEING. MAN CREATED 
ABOVE THE REST, BUT INCAPABLE OF INDEPENDENT PERSEVERANCE. HENCE THE EXCEPTIONAL AND SUPRA- 
NATURAL GIFT OF BEING IN GOD’S IMAGE, WITH THE PROMISE OF BLISS CONDITIONALLY UPON HIS 
PERSEVERANCE IN GRACE 


Thus do they vainly speculate. But the godly teaching and the faith according to Christ brands their 
foolish language as godlessness. For it knows that it was not spontaneously, because forethought is not 
absent; nor of existing matter, because God is not weak; but that out of nothing, and without its having 
any previous existence, God made the universe to exist through His word, as He says firstly through 
Moses: “In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth;” secondly, in the most edifying book of 
the Shepherd, “First of all believe that God is one, which created and framed all things, and made them to 
exist out of nothing.” 2. To which also Paul refers when he says, “By faith we understand that the worlds 
have been framed by the Word of God, so that what is seen hath not been made out of things which do 
appear.” 3. For God is good, or rather is essentially the source of goodness: nor could one that is good be 
niggardly of anything: whence, grudging existence to none, He has made all things out of nothing by His 
own Word, Jesus Christ our Lord. And among these, having taken especial pity, above all things on earth, 
upon the race of men, and having perceived its inability, by virtue of the condition of its origin, to continue 
in one stay, He gave them a further gift, and He did not barely create man, as He did all the irrational 
creatures on the earth, but made them after His own image, giving them a portion even of the power of 
His own Word; so that having as it were a kind of reflexion of the Word, and being made rational, they 
might be able to abide ever in blessedness, living the true life which belongs to the saints in paradise. 4. 
But knowing once more how the will of man could sway to either side, in anticipation He secured the 
grace given them by a law and by the spot where He placed them. For He brought them into His own 
garden, and gave them a law: so that, if they kept the grace and remained good, they might still keep the 
life in paradise without sorrow or pain or care besides having the promise of incorruption in heaven; but 
that if they transgressed and turned back, and became evil, they might know that they were incurring that 
corruption in death which was theirs by nature: no longer to live in paradise, but cast out of it from that 
time forth to die and to abide in death and in corruption. 5. Now this is that of which Holy Writ also gives 
warning, saying in the Person of God: “Of every tree that is in the garden, eating thou shalt eat: but of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, ye shall not eat of it, but on the day that ye eat, dying ye shall die.” 
But by “dying ye shall die,” what else could be meant than not dying merely, but also abiding ever in the 
corruption of death? 


S:4. OUR CREATION AND GOD’S INCARNATION MOST INTIMATELY CONNECTED. AS BY THE WORD MAN WAS 
CALLED FROM NON-EXISTENCE INTO BEING, AND FURTHER RECEIVED THE GRACE OF A DIVINE LIFE, SO BY THE 
ONE FAULT WHICH FORFEITED THAT LIFE THEY AGAIN INCURRED CORRUPTION AND UNTOLD SIN AND MISERY 
FILLED THE WORLD 


You are wondering, perhaps, for what possible reason, having proposed to speak of the Incarnation of the 
Word, we are at present treating of the origin of mankind. But this, too, properly belongs to the aim of our 
treatise. 2. For in speaking of the appearance of the Saviour amongst us, we must needs speak also of the 
origin of men, that you may know that the reason of His coming down was because of us, and that our 
transgression called forth the loving-kindness of the Word, that the Lord should both make haste to help 
us and appear among men. 3. For of His becoming Incarnate we were the object, and for our salvation He 
dealt so lovingly as to appear and be born even in a human body. 4. Thus, then, God has made man, and 
willed that he should abide in incorruption; but men, having despised and rejected the contemplation of 
God, and devised and contrived evil for themselves (as was said in the former treatise), received the 


condemnation of death with which they had been threatened; and from thenceforth no longer remained as 
they were made, but were being corrupted according to their devices; and death had the mastery over 
them as king . For transgression of the commandment was turning them back to their natural state, so 
that just as they have had their being out of nothing, so also, as might be expected, they might look for 
corruption into nothing in the course of time. 5. For if, out of a former normal state of non-existence, they 
were called into being by the Presence and loving-kindness of the Word, it followed naturally that when 
men were bereft of the knowledge of God and were turned back to what was not (for what is evil is not, 
but what is good is), they should, since they derive their being from God who IS, be everlastingly bereft 
even of being; in other words, that they should be disintegrated and abide in death and corruption. 6. For 
man is by nature mortal, inasmuch as he is made out of what is not; but by reason of his likeness to Him 
that is (and if he still preserved this likeness by keeping Him in his knowledge) he would stay his natural 
corruption, and remain incorrupt; as Wisdom says: “The taking heed to His laws is the assurance of 
immortality;” but being incorrupt, he would live henceforth as God, to which I suppose the divine 
Scripture refers, when it says: “I have said ye are gods, and ye are all sons of the most Highest; but ye die 
like men, and fall as one of the princes.” 


S:5. FOR GOD HAS NOT ONLY MADE US OUT OF NOTHING; BUT HE GAVE US FREELY, BY THE GRACE OF THE 
WORD, A LIFE IN CORRESPONDENCE WITH GOD. BUT MEN, HAVING REJECTED THINGS ETERNAL, AND, BY 
COUNSEL OF THE DEVIL, TURNED TO THE THINGS OF CORRUPTION, BECAME THE CAUSE OF THEIR OWN 
CORRUPTION IN DEATH, BEING, AS I SAID BEFORE, BY NATURE CORRUPTIBLE, BUT DESTINED, BY THE GRACE 
FOLLOWING FROM PARTAKING OF THE WORD, TO HAVE ESCAPED THEIR NATURAL STATE, HAD THEY REMAINED 
GOOD. 2. FOR BECAUSE OF THE WORD DWELLING WITH THEM, EVEN THEIR NATURAL CORRUPTION DID NOT 
COME NEAR THEM, AS WISDOM ALSO SAYS : “GOD MADE MAN FOR INCORRUPTION, AND AS AN IMAGE OF HIS 
OWN ETERNITY; BUT BY ENVY OF THE DEVIL DEATH CAME INTO THE WORLD.” BUT WHEN THIS WAS COME TO 
PASS, MEN BEGAN TO DIE, WHILE CORRUPTION THENCE-FORWARD PREVAILED AGAINST THEM, GAINING EVEN 
MORE THAN ITS NATURAL POWER OVER THE WHOLE RACE, INASMUCH AS IT HAD, OWING TO THE 
TRANSGRESSION OF THE COMMANDMENT, THE THREAT OF THE DEITY AS A FURTHER ADVANTAGE AGAINST 
THEM 


3. For even in their misdeeds men had not stopped short at any set limits; but gradually pressing forward, 
have passed on beyond all measure: having to begin with been inventors of wickedness and called down 
upon themselves death and corruption; while later on, having turned aside to wrong and exceeding all 
lawlessness, and stopping at no one evil but devising all manner of new evils in succession, they have 
become insatiable in sinning. 4. For there were adulteries everywhere and thefts, and the whole earth was 
full of murders and plunderings. And as to corruption and wrong, no heed was paid to law, but all crimes 
were being practised everywhere, both individually and jointly. Cities were at war with cities, and nations 
were rising up against nations; and the whole earth was rent with civil commotions and battles; each man 
vying with his fellows in lawless deeds. 8. Nor were even crimes against nature far from them, but, as the 
Apostle and witness of Christ says: “For their women changed the natural use into that which is against 
nature: and likewise also the men, leaving the natural use of the women, burned in their lust one toward 
another, men with men working unseemliness, and receiving in themselves that recompense of their error 
which was meet.” 


S:6. THE HUMAN RACE THEN WAS WASTING, GOD’S IMAGE WAS BEING EFFACED, AND HIS WORK RUINED. 
EITHER, THEN, GOD MUST FOREGO HIS SPOKEN WORD BY WHICH MAN HAD INCURRED RUIN; OR THAT WHICH 
HAD SHARED IN THE BEING OF THE WORD MUST SINK BACK AGAIN INTO DESTRUCTION, IN WHICH CASE GOD’S 
DESIGN WOULD BE DEFEATED. WHAT THEN? WAS GOD’S GOODNESS TO SUFFER THIS? BUT IF SO, WHY HAD MAN 
BEEN MADE? IT COULD HAVE BEEN WEAKNESS, NOT GOODNESS ON GOD’S PART 


For this cause, then, death having gained upon men, and corruption abiding upon them, the race of man 
was perishing; the rational man made in God’s image was disappearing, and the handiwork of God was in 
process of dissolution. 2. For death, as I said above, gained from that time forth a legal hold over us, and 
it was impossible to evade the law, since it had been laid down by God because of the transgression, and 
the result was in truth at once monstrous and unseemly. 3. For it were monstrous, firstly, that God, having 
spoken, should prove false—that, when once He had ordained that man, if he transgressed the 
commandment, should die the death, after the transgression man should not die, but God’s word should 
be broken. For God would not be true, if, when He had said we should die, man died not. 4. Again, it were 
unseemly that creatures once made rational, and having partaken of the Word, should go to ruin, and turn 
again toward non-existence by the way of corruption . 5. For it were not worthy of God’s goodness that the 
things He had made should waste away, because of the deceit practised on men by the devil. 6. Especially 
it was unseemly to the last degree that God’s handicraft among men should be done away, either because 
of their own carelessness, or because of the deceitfulness of evil spirits. 


7. So, as the rational creatures were wasting and such works in course of ruin, what was God in His 
goodness to do? Suffer corruption to prevail against them and death to hold them fast? And where were 
the profit of their having been made, to begin with? For better were they not made, than once made, left 
to neglect and ruin. 8. For neglect reveals weakness, and not goodness on God’s part—if, that is, He 
allows His own work to be ruined when once He had made it—more so than if He had never made man at 
all. 9. For if He had not made them, none could impute weakness; but once He had made them, and 
created them out of nothing, it were most monstrous for the work to be ruined, and that before the eyes of 


the Maker. 10. It was, then, out of the question to leave men to the current of corruption; because this 
would be unseemly, and unworthy of God’s goodness. 


S:7. ON THE OTHER HAND THERE WAS THE CONSISTENCY OF GOD’S NATURE, NOT TO BE SACRIFICED FOR OUR 
PROFIT. WERE MEN, THEN, TO BE CALLED UPON TO REPENT? BUT REPENTANCE CANNOT AVERT THE 
EXECUTION OF A LAW; STILL LESS CAN IT REMEDY A FALLEN NATURE. WE HAVE INCURRED CORRUPTION AND 
NEED TO BE RESTORED TO THE GRACE OF GOD’S IMAGE. NONE COULD RENEW BUT HE WHO HAD CREATED. HE 
ALONE COULD (1) RECREATE ALL, (2) SUFFER FOR ALL, (3) REPRESENT ALL TO THE FATHER 


But just as this consequence must needs hold, so, too, on the other side the just claims of God lie against 
it: that God should appear true to the law He had laid down concerning death. For it were monstrous for 
God, the Father of truth, to appear a liar for our profit and preservation. 2. So here, once more, what 
possible course was God to take? To demand repentance of men for their transgression? For this one 
might pronounce worthy of God; as though, just as from transgression men have become set towards 
corruption, so from repentance they may once more be set in the way of incorruption. 3. But repentance 
would, firstly, fail to guard the just claim of God. For He would still be none the more true, if men did not 
remain in the grasp of death; nor, secondly, does repentance call men back from what is their nature—it 
merely stays them from acts of sin. 4. Now, if there were merely a misdemeanour in question, and not a 
consequent corruption, repentance were well enough. But if, when transgression had once gained a start, 
men became involved in that corruption which was their nature, and were deprived of the grace which 
they had, being in the image of God, what further step was needed? or what was required for such grace 
and such recall, but the Word of God, which had also at the beginning made everything out of nought? 5. 
For His it was once more both to bring the corruptible to incorruption, and to maintain intact the just 
claim of the Father upon all. For being Word of the Father, and above all, He alone of natural fitness was 
both able to recreate everything, and worthy to suffer on behalf of all and to be ambassador for all with 
the Father. 


S:8. THE WORD, THEN, VISITED THAT EARTH IN WHICH HE WAS YET ALWAYS PRESENT ; AND SAW ALL THESE 
EVILS. HE TAKES A BODY OF OUR NATURE, AND THAT OF A SPOTLESS VIRGIN, IN WHOSE WOMB HE MAKES IT 
HIS OWN, WHEREIN TO REVEAL HIMSELF, CONQUER DEATH, AND RESTORE LIFE 


For this purpose, then, the incorporeal and incorruptible and immaterial Word of God comes to our realm, 
howbeit he was not far from us before. For no part of Creation is left void of Him: He has filled all things 
everywhere, remaining present with His own Father. But He comes in condescension to shew loving- 
kindness upon us, and to visit us. 2. And seeing the race of rational creatures in the way to perish, and 
death reigning over them by corruption; seeing, too, that the threat against transgression gave a firm hold 
to the corruption which was upon us, and that it was monstrous that before the law was fulfilled it should 
fall through: seeing, once more, the unseemliness of what was come to pass: that the things whereof He 
Himself was Artificer were passing away: seeing, further, the exceeding wickedness of men, and how by 
little and little they had increased it to an intolerable pitch against themselves: and seeing, lastly, how all 
men were under penalty of death: He took pity on our race, and had mercy on our infirmity, and 
condescended to our corruption, and, unable to bear that death should have the mastery—lest the 
creature should perish, and His Father’s handiwork in men be spent for nought—He takes unto Himself a 
body, and that of no different sort from ours. 3. For He did not simply will to become embodied, or will 
merely to appear . For if He willed merely to appear, He was able to effect His divine appearance by some 
other and higher means as well. But He takes a body of our kind, and not merely so, but from a spotless 
and stainless virgin, knowing not a man, a body clean and in very truth pure from intercourse of men. For 
being Himself mighty, and Artificer of everything, He prepares the body in the Virgin as a temple unto 
Himself, and makes it His very own as an instrument, in it manifested, and in it dwelling. 4. And thus 
taking from our bodies one of like nature, because all were under penalty of the corruption of death He 
gave it over to death in the stead of all, and offered it to the Father—doing this, moreover, of His loving- 
kindness, to the end that, firstly, all being held to have died in Him, the law involving the ruin of men 
might be undone (inasmuch as its power was fully spent in the Lord’s body, and had no longer holding- 
ground against men, his peers), and that, secondly, whereas men had turned toward corruption, He might 
turn them again toward incorruption, and quicken them from death by the appropriation of His body and 
by the grace of the Resurrection, banishing death from them like straw from the fire . 


S:9. THE WORD, SINCE DEATH ALONE COULD STAY THE PLAGUE, TOOK A MORTAL BODY WHICH, UNITED WITH 
HIM, SHOULD AVAIL FOR ALL, AND BY PARTAKING OF HIS IMMORTALITY STAY THE CORRUPTION OF THE RACE. 
BY BEING ABOVE ALL, HE MADE HIS FLESH AN OFFERING FOR OUR SOULS; BY BEING ONE WITH US ALL, HE 
CLOTHED US WITH IMMORTALITY. SIMILE TO ILLUSTRATE THIS 


For the Word, perceiving that no otherwise could the corruption of men be undone save by death as a 
necessary condition, while it was impossible for the Word to suffer death, being immortal, and Son of the 
Father; to this end He takes to Himself a body capable of death, that it, by partaking of the Word Who is 
above all, might be worthy to die in the stead of all, and might, because of the Word which was come to 
dwell in it, remain incorruptible, and that thenceforth corruption might be stayed from all by the Grace of 
the Resurrection. Whence, by offering unto death the body He Himself had taken, as an offering and 
sacrifice free from any stain, straightway He put away death from all His peers by the offering of an 


equivalent. 2. For being over all, the Word of God naturally by offering His own temple and corporeal 
instrument for the life of all satisfied the debt by His death. And thus He, the incorruptible Son of God, 
being conjoined with all by a like nature, naturally clothed all with incorruption, by the promise of the 
resurrection. For the actual corruption in death has no longer holding-ground against men, by reason of 
the Word, which by His one body has come to dwell among them. 3. And like as when a great king has 
entered into some large city and taken up his abode in one of the houses there, such city is at all events 
held worthy of high honour, nor does any enemy or bandit any longer descend upon it and subject it; but, 
on the contrary, it is thought entitled to all care, because of the king’s having taken up his residence in a 
single house there: so, too, has it been with the Monarch of all. 4. For now that He has come to our realm, 
and taken up his abode in one body among His peers, henceforth the whole conspiracy of the enemy 
against mankind is checked, and the corruption of death which before was prevailing against them is done 
away. For the race of men had gone to ruin, had not the Lord and Saviour of all, the Son of God, come 
among us to meet the end of death . 


S:10. BY A LIKE SIMILE, THE REASONABLENESS OF THE WORK OF REDEMPTION IS SHEWN. HOW CHRIST WIPED 
AWAY OUR RUIN, AND PROVIDED ITS ANTIDOTE BY HIS OWN TEACHING. SCRIPTURE PROOFS OF THE 
INCARNATION OF THE WORD, AND OF THE SACRIFICE HE WROUGHT 


Now in truth this great work was peculiarly suited to God’s goodness. 1. For if a king, having founded a 
house or city, if it be beset by bandits from the carelessness of its inmates, does not by any means neglect 
it, but avenges and reclaims it as his own work, having regard not to the carelessness of the inhabitants, 
but to what beseems himself; much more did God the Word of the all-good Father not neglect the race of 
men, His work, going to corruption: but, while He blotted out the death which had ensued by the offering 
of His own body, He corrected their neglect by His own teaching, restoring all that was man’s by His own 
power. 2. And of this one may be assured at the hands of the Saviour’s own inspired writers, if one happen 
upon their writings, where they say: “For the love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus judge, that if 
one died for all, then all died, and He died for all that we should no longer live unto ourselves, but unto 
Him Who for our sakes died and rose again,” our Lord Jesus Christ. And, again: “But we behold Him, Who 
hath been made a little lower than the angels, even Jesus, because of the suffering of death crowned with 
glory and honour, that by the grace of God He should taste of death for every man.” 3. Then He also points 
out the reason why it was necessary for none other than God the Word Himself to become incarnate; as 
follows: “For it became Him, for Whom are all things, and through Whom are all things, in bringing many 
sons unto glory, to make the Captain of their salvation perfect through suffering;” by which words He 
means, that it belonged to none other to bring man back from the corruption which had begun, than the 
Word of God, Who had also made them from the beginning. 4. And that it was in order to the sacrifice for 
bodies such as His own that the Word Himself also assumed a body, to this, also, they refer in these words 
: “Forasmuch then as the children are the sharers in blood and flesh, He also Himself in like manner 
partook of the same, that through death He might bring to naught Him that had the power of death, that 
is, the devil; and might deliver them who, through fear of death, were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage.” 5. For by the sacrifice of His own body, He both put an end to the law which was against us, 
and made a new beginning of life for us, by the hope of resurrection which He has given us. For since 
from man it was that death prevailed over men, for this cause conversely, by the Word of God being made 
man has come about the destruction of death and the resurrection of life; as the man which bore Christ 
saith: “For since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all 
die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive:” and so forth. For no longer now do we die as subject to 
condemnation; but as men who rise from the dead we await the general resurrection of all, “which in its 
own times He shall show,” even God, Who has also wrought it, and bestowed it upon us. 6. This then is the 
first cause of the Saviour’s being made man. But one might see from the following reasons also, that His 
gracious coming amongst us was fitting to have taken place. 


S:11. SECOND REASON FOR THE INCARNATION. GOD, KNOWING THAT MAN WAS NOT BY NATURE SUFFICIENT TO 
KNOW HIM, GAVE HIM, IN ORDER THAT HE MIGHT HAVE SOME PROFIT IN BEING, A KNOWLEDGE OF HIMSELF. 
HE MADE THEM IN THE IMAGE OF THE WORD, THAT THUS THEY MIGHT KNOW THE WORD, AND THROUGH HIM 
THE FATHER. YET MAN, DESPISING THIS, FELL INTO IDOLATRY, LEAVING THE UNSEEN GOD FOR MAGIC AND 
ASTROLOGY; AND ALL THIS IN SPITE OF GOD’S MANIFOLD REVELATION OF HIMSELF 


God, Who has the power over all things, when He was making the race of men through His own Word, 
seeing the weakness of their nature, that it was not sufficient of itself to know its Maker, nor to get any 
idea at all of God; because while He was uncreate, the creatures had been made of nought, and while He 
was incorporeal, men had been fashioned in a lower way in the body, and because in every way the things 
made fell far short of being able to comprehend and know their Maker—taking pity, I say, on the race of 
men, inasmuch as He is good, He did not leave them destitute of the knowledge of Himself, lest they 
should find no profit in existing at all . 2. For what profit to the creatures if they knew not their Maker? or 
how could they be rational without knowing the Word (and Reason) of the Father, in Whom they received 
their very being? For there would be nothing to distinguish them even from brute creatures if they had 
knowledge of nothing but earthly things. Nay, why did God make them at all, as He did not wish to be 
known by them? 3. Whence, lest this should be so, being good, He gives them a share in His own Image, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and makes them after His own Image and after His likeness: so that by such grace 
perceiving the Image, that is, the Word of the Father, they may be able through Him to get an idea of the 


For, after Augustus who survived after the birth of Christ, are made up . . . xv years (15). 

To whom succeeded Tiberius Caesar, and held the empire .. . xx years, vii months, xxviii days (20 etc.). 
(In the fiftieth year of his empire Christ suffered, being about xxx years of age when he suffered.) 
Again Caius Caesar, also called Caligula, . . . iii years, viii months, xiii days (3 etc.). 

Nero Caesar, .. . xi years, ix months, xiii days (11 etc.). 

Galba . . . vii months, vi days. (7 etc.). 

Otho . . . iii days. 

Vitellius, .. . viii mos., xxvii days (8 mos.). 


Vespasian, in the first year of his empire, subdues the Jews in war; and there are made lii years, vi 
months. For he reigned xi years. And thus, in the day of their storming, the Jews fulfilled the lxx 
hebdomads predicted in Daniel. 


Therefore, when these times also were completed, and the Jews subdued, there afterwards ceased in that 
place “libations and sacrifices,” which thenceforward have not been able to be in that place celebrated; 
for “the unction,” too, was “exterminated” in that place after the passion of Christ. For it had been 
predicted that the unction should be exterminated in that place; as in the Psalms it is prophesied, “They 
exterminated my hands and feet.” And the suffering of this “extermination” was perfected within the 
times of the lxx hebdomads, under Tiberius Caesar, in the consulate of Rubellius Geminus and Fufius 
Geminus, in the month of March, at the times of the passover, on the eighth day before the calends of 
April, on the first day of unleavened bread, on which they slew the lamb at even, just as had been enjoined 
by Moses. Accordingly, all the synagogue of Israel did slay Him, saying to Pilate, when he was desirous to 
dismiss Him, “His blood be upon us, and upon our children;” and, “If thou dismiss him, thou art not a 
friend of Caesar;” in order that all things might be fulfilled which had been written of Him. 


CHAPTER IX 
OF THE PROPHECIES OF THE BIRTH AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF CHRIST 


Begin we, therefore, to prove that the Birth of Christ was announced by prophets; as Isaiah (e.g.,) 
foretells, “Hear ye, house of David; no petty contest have ye with men, since God is proposing a struggle. 
Therefore God Himself will give you a sign; Behold, the virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and ye shall 
call his name Emmanuel” (which is, interpreted, “God with us” ): “butter and honey shall he eat;” : “since, 
ere the child learn to call father or mother, he shall receive the power of Damascus and the spoils of 
Samaria, in opposition to the king of the Assyrians.” 


Accordingly the Jews say: Let us challenge that prediction of Isaiah, and let us institute a comparison 
whether, in the case of the Christ who is already come, there be applicable to Him, firstly, the name which 
Isaiah foretold, and (secondly) the signs of it which he announced of Him. 


Well, then, Isaiah foretells that it behoves Him to be called Emmanuel; and that subsequently He is to take 
the power of Damascus and the spoils of Samaria, in opposition to the king of the Assyrians. “Now,” say 
they, “that (Christ) of yours, who is come, neither was called by that name, nor engaged in warfare.” But 
we, on the contrary, have thought they ought to be admonished to recall to mind the context of this 
passage as well. For subjoined is withal the interpretation of Emmanuel—”God with us”—in order that you 
may regard not the sound only of the name, but the sense too. For the Hebrew sound, which is Emmanuel, 
has an interpretation, which is, God with us. Inquire, then, whether this speech, “God with us” (which is 
Emmanuel), be commonly applied to Christ ever since Christ’s light has dawned, and I think you will not 
deny it. For they who out of Judaism believe in Christ, ever since their believing on Him, do, whenever 
they shall wish to say Emmanuel, signify that God is with us: and thus it is agreed that He who was ever 
predicted as Emmanuel is already come, because that which Emmanuel signifies is come—that is, “God 
with us.” Equally are they led by the sound of the name when they so understand “the power of 
Damascus,” and “the spoils of Samaria,” and “the kingdom of the Assyrians,” as if they portended Christ 
as a warrior; not observing that Scripture premises, “since, ere the child learn to call father or mother, he 
shall receive the power of Damascus and the spoils of Samaria, in opposition to the king of the Assyrians.” 
For the first step is to look at the demonstration of His age, to see whether the age there indicated can 
possibly exhibit the Christ as already a man, not to say a general. Forsooth, by His babyish cry the infant 
would summon men to arms, and would give the signal of war not with clarion, but with rattle, and point 
out the foe, not from His charger’s back or from a rampart, but from the back or neck of His suckler and 
nurse, and thus subdue Damascus and Samaria in place of the breast. (It is another matter if, among you, 
infants rush out into battle,—oiled first, I suppose, to dry in the sun, and then armed with satchels and 
rationed on butter,—who are to know how to lance sooner than how to lacerate the bosom!) Certainly, if 
nature nowhere allows this,—(namely,) to serve as a soldier before developing into manhood, to take “the 


Father, and knowing their Maker, live the happy and truly blessed life. 4. But men once more in their 
perversity having set at nought, in spite of all this, the grace given them, so wholly rejected God, and so 
darkened their soul, as not merely to forget their idea of God, but also to fashion for themselves one 
invention after another. For not only did they grave idols for themselves, instead of the truth, and honour 
things that were not before the living God, “and serve the creature rather than the Creator,” but, worst of 
all, they transferred the honour of God even to stocks and stones and to every material object and to men, 
and went even further than this, as we have said in the former treatise. 5. So far indeed did their impiety 
go, that they proceeded to worship devils, and proclaimed them as gods, fulfilling their own lusts. For they 
performed, as was said above, offerings of brute animals, and sacrifices of men, as was meet for them , 
binding themselves down all the faster under their maddening inspirations. 6. For this reason it was also 
that magic arts were taught among them, and oracles in divers places led men astray, and all men 
ascribed the influences of their birth and existence to the stars and to all the heavenly bodies, having no 
thought of anything beyond what was visible. 7. And, in a word, everything was full of irreligion and 
lawlessness, and God alone, and His Word, was unknown, albeit He had not hidden Himself out of men’s 
sight, nor given the knowledge of Himself in one way only; but had, on the contrary, unfolded it to them in 
many forms and by many ways. 


$:12. FOR THOUGH MAN WAS CREATED IN GRACE, GOD, FORESEEING HIS FORGETFULNESS, PROVIDED ALSO 
THE WORKS OF CREATION TO REMIND MAN OF HIM. YET FURTHER, HE ORDAINED A LAW AND PROPHETS, 
WHOSE MINISTRY WAS MEANT FOR ALL THE WORLD. YET MEN HEEDED ONLY THEIR OWN LUSTS 


For whereas the grace of the Divine Image was in itself sufficient to make known God the Word, and 
through Him the Father; still God, knowing the weakness of men, made provision even for their 
carelessness: so that if they cared not to know God of themselves, they might be enabled through the 
works of creation to avoid ignorance of the Maker. 2. But since men’s carelessness, by little and little, 
descends to lower things, God made provision, once more, even for this weakness of theirs, by sending a 
law, and prophets, men such as they knew, so that even if they were not ready to look up to heaven and 
know their Creator, they might have their instruction from those near at hand. For men are able to learn 
from men more directly about higher things. 3. So it was open to them, by looking into the height of 
heaven, and perceiving the harmony of creation, to know its Ruler, the Word of the Father, Who, by His 
own providence over all things makes known the Father to all, and to this end moves all things, that 
through Him all may know God. 4. Or, if this were too much for them, it was possible for them to meet at 
least the holy men, and through them to learn of God, the Maker of all things, the Father of Christ; and 
that the worship of idols is godlessness, and full of all impiety. 5. Or it was open to them, by knowing the 
law even, to cease from all lawlessness and live a virtuous life. For neither was the law for the Jews alone, 
nor were the Prophets sent for them only, but, though sent to the Jews and persecuted by the Jews, they 
were for all the world a holy school of the knowledge of God and the conduct of the soul. 6. God’s 
goodness then and loving-kindness being so great—men nevertheless, overcome by the pleasures of the 
moment and by the illusions and deceits sent by demons, did not raise their heads toward the truth, but 
loaded themselves the more with evils and sins, so as no longer to seem rational, but from their ways to 
be reckoned void of reason. 


S:13. HERE AGAIN, WAS GOD TO KEEP SILENCE? TO ALLOW TO FALSE GODS THE WORSHIP HE MADE US TO 
RENDER TO HIMSELF? A KING WHOSE SUBJECTS HAD REVOLTED WOULD, AFTER SENDING LETTERS AND 
MESSAGES, GO TO THEM IN PERSON. HOW MUCH MORE SHALL GOD RESTORE IN US THE GRACE OF HIS IMAGE. 
THIS MEN, THEMSELVES BUT COPIES, COULD NOT DO. HENCE THE WORD HIMSELF MUST COME (1) TO 
RECREATE, (2) TO DESTROY DEATH IN THE BODY 


So then, men having thus become brutalized, and demoniacal deceit thus clouding every place, and hiding 
the knowledge of the true God, what was God to do? To keep still silence at so great a thing, and suffer 
men to be led astray by demons and not to know God? 2. And what was the use of man having been 
originally made in God’s image? For it had been better for him to have been made simply like a brute 
animal, than, once made rational, for him to live the life of the brutes. 3. Or where was any necessity at all 
for his receiving the idea of God to begin with? For if he be not fit to receive it even now, it were better it 
had not been given him at first. 4. Or what profit to God Who has made them, or what glory to Him could 
it be, if men, made by Him, do not worship Him, but think that others are their makers? For God thus 
proves to have made these for others instead of for Himself. 5. Once again, a merely human king does not 
let the lands he has colonized pass to others to serve them, nor go over to other men; but he warns them 
by letters, and often sends to them by friends, or, if need be, he comes in person, to put them to rebuke in 
the last resort by his presence, only that they may not serve others and his own work be spent for naught. 
6. Shall not God much more spare His own creatures, that they be not led astray from Him and serve 
things of nought? especially since such going astray proves the cause of their ruin and undoing, and since 
it was unfitting that they should perish which had once been partakers of God’s image. 7. What then was 
God to do? or what was to be done save the renewing of that which was in God’s image, so that by it men 
might once more be able to know Him? But how could this have come to pass save by the presence of the 
very Image of God, our Lord Jesus Christ? For by men’s means it was impossible, since they are but made 
after an image; nor by angels either, for not even they are (God’s) images. Whence the Word of God came 
in His own person, that, as He was the Image of the Father, He might be able to create afresh the man 
after the image. 8. But, again, it could not else have taken place had not death and corruption been done 


away. 9. Whence He took, in natural fitness, a mortal body, that while death might in it be once for all 
done away, men made after His Image might once more be renewed. None other then was sufficient for 
this need, save the Image of the Father. 


$:14. A PORTRAIT ONCE EFFACED MUST BE RESTORED FROM THE ORIGINAL. THUS THE SON OF THE FATHER 
CAME TO SEEK, SAVE, AND REGENERATE. NO OTHER WAY WAS POSSIBLE. BLINDED HIMSELF, MAN COULD NOT 
SEE TO HEAL. THE WITNESS OF CREATION HAD FAILED TO PRESERVE HIM, AND COULD NOT BRING HIM BACK. 
THE WORD ALONE COULD DO SO. BUT HOW? ONLY BY REVEALING HIMSELF AS MAN 


For as, when the likeness painted on a panel has been effaced by stains from without, he whose likeness it 
is must needs come once more to enable the portrait to be renewed on the same wood: for, for the sake of 
his picture, even the mere wood on which it is painted is not thrown away, but the outline is renewed upon 
it; 2. in the same way also the most holy Son of the Father, being the Image of the Father, came to our 
region to renew man once made in His likeness, and find him, as one lost, by the remission of sins; as He 
says Himself in the Gospels: “I came to find and to save the lost.” Whence He said to the Jews also: 
“Except a man be born again,” not meaning, as they thought, birth from woman, but speaking of the soul 
born and created anew in the likeness of God’s image. 3. But since wild idolatry and godlessness occupied 
the world, and the knowledge of God was hid, whose part was it to teach the world concerning the 
Father? Man’s, might one say? But it was not in man’s power to penetrate everywhere beneath the sun; 
for neither had they the physical strength to run so far, nor would they be able to claim credence in this 
matter, nor were they sufficient by themselves to withstand the deceit and impositions of evil spirits. 4. 
For where all were smitten and confused in soul from demoniacal deceit, and the vanity of idols, how was 
it possible for them to win over man’s soul and man’s mind—whereas they cannot even see them? Or how 
can a man convert what he does not see? 5. But perhaps one might say creation was enough; but if 
creation were enough, these great evils would never have come to pass. For creation was there already, 
and all the same, men were grovelling in the same error concerning God. 6. Who, then, was needed, save 
the Word of God, that sees both soul and mind, and that gives movement to all things in creation, and by 
them makes known the Father? For He who by His own Providence and ordering of all things was 
teaching men concerning the Father, He it was that could renew this same teaching as well. 7. How, then, 
could this have been done? Perhaps one might say, that the same means were open as before, for Him to 
shew forth the truth about the Father once more by means of the work of creation. But this was no longer 
a sure means. Quite the contrary; for men missed seeing this before, and have turned their eyes no longer 
upward but downward. 8. Whence, naturally, willing to profit men, He sojourns here as man, taking to 
Himself a body like the others, and from things of earth, that is by the works of His body [He teaches 
them], so that they who would not know Him from His Providence and rule over all things, may even from 
the works done by His actual body know the Word of God which is in the body, and through Him the 
Father. 


$:15. THUS THE WORD CONDESCENDED TO MAN’S ENGROSSMENT IN CORPOREAL THINGS, BY EVEN TAKING A 
BODY. ALL MAN’S SUPERSTITIONS HE MET HALFWAY; WHETHER MEN WERE INCLINED TO WORSHIP NATURE, 
MAN, DEMONS, OR THE DEAD, HE SHEWED HIMSELF LORD OF ALL THESE 


For as a kind teacher who cares for His disciples, if some of them cannot profit by higher subjects, comes 
down to their level, and teaches them at any rate by simpler courses; so also did the Word of God. As Paul 
also says: “For seeing that in the wisdom of God the world through its wisdom knew not God, it was God’s 
good pleasure through the foolishness of the word preached to save them that believe.” 2. For seeing that 
men, having rejected the contemplation of God, and with their eyes downward, as though sunk in the 
deep, were seeking about for God in nature and in the world of sense, feigning gods for themselves of 
mortal men and demons; to this end the loving and general Saviour of all, the Word of God, takes to 
Himself a body, and as Man walks among men and meets the senses of all men half-way , to the end, I say, 
that they who think that God is corporeal may from what the Lord effects by His body perceive the truth, 
and through Him recognize the Father. 3. So, men as they were, and human in all their thoughts, on 
whatever objects they fixed their senses, there they saw themselves met half-way , and taught the truth 
from every side. 4. For if they looked with awe upon the Creation, yet they saw how she confessed Christ 
as Lord; or if their mind was swayed toward men, so as to think them gods, yet from the Saviour’s works, 
supposing they compared them, the Saviour alone among men appeared Son of God; for there were no 
such works done among the rest as have been done by the Word of God. 5. Or if they were biassed toward 
evil spirits, even, yet seeing them cast out by the Word, they were to know that He alone, the Word of 
God, was God, and that the spirits were none. 6. Or if their mind had already sunk even to the dead, so as 
to worship heroes, and the gods spoken of in the poets, yet, seeing the Saviour’s resurrection, they were 
to confess them to be false gods, and that the Lord alone is true, the Word of the Father, that was Lord 
even of death. 7. For this cause He was both born and appeared as Man, and died, and rose again, dulling 
and casting into the shade the works of all former men by His own, that in whatever direction the bias of 
men might be, from thence He might recall them, and teach them of His own true Father, as He Himself 
says: “I came to save and to find that which was lost .” 


S$:16. HE CAME THEN TO ATTRACT MAN’S SENSE-BOUND ATTENTION TO HIMSELF AS MAN, AND SO TO LEAD HIM 
ON TO KNOW HIM AS GOD 


For men’s mind having finally fallen to things of sense, the Word disguised Himself by appearing in a 
body, that He might, as Man, transfer men to Himself, and centre their senses on Himself, and, men 
seeing Him thenceforth as Man, persuade them by the works He did that He is not Man only, but also God, 
and the Word and Wisdom of the true God. 2. This, too, is what Paul means to point out when he says: 
“That ye being rooted and grounded in love, may be strong to apprehend with all the saints what is the 
breadth and length, and height and depth, and to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that 
ye may be filled unto all the fulness of God.” 3. For by the Word revealing Himself everywhere, both above 
and beneath, and in the depth and in the breadth—above, in the creation; beneath, in becoming man; in 
the depth, in Hades; and in the breadth, in the world—all things have been filled with the knowledge of 
God. 4. Now for this cause, also, He did not immediately upon His coming accomplish His sacrifice on 
behalf of all, by offering His body to death and raising it again, for by this means He would have made 
Himself invisible. But He made Himself visible enough by what He did, abiding in it, and doing such 
works, and shewing such signs, as made Him known no longer as Man, but as God the Word. 5. For by His 
becoming Man, the Saviour was to accomplish both works of love; first, in putting away death from us and 
renewing us again; secondly, being unseen and invisible, in manifesting and making Himself known by His 
works to be the Word of the Father, and the Ruler and King of the universe. 


S:17. HOW THE INCARNATION DID NOT LIMIT THE UBIQUITY OF THE WORD, NOR DIMINISH HIS PURITY. (SIMILE 
OF THE SUN.) 


For He was not, as might be imagined, circumscribed in the body, nor, while present in the body, was He 
absent elsewhere; nor, while He moved the body, was the universe left void of His working and 
Providence; but, thing most marvellous, Word as He was, so far from being contained by anything, He 
rather contained all things Himself; and just as while present in the whole of Creation, He is at once 
distinct in being from the universe, and present in all things by His own power,—giving order to all things, 
and over all and in all revealing His own providence, and giving life to each thing and all things, including 
the whole without being included, but being in His own Father alone wholly and in every respect,—2. thus, 
even while present in a human body and Himself quickening it, He was, without inconsistency, quickening 
the universe as well, and was in every process of nature, and was outside the whole, and while known 
from the body by His works, He was none the less manifest from the working of the universe as well. 3. 
Now, it is the function of soul to behold even what is outside its own body, by acts of thought, without, 
however, working outside its own body, or moving by its presence things remote from the body. Never, 
that is, does a man, by thinking of things at a distance, by that fact either move or displace them; nor if a 
man were to sit in his own house and reason about the heavenly bodies, would he by that fact either move 
the sun or make the heavens revolve. But he sees that they move and have their being, without being 
actually able to influence them. 4. Now, the Word of God in His man’s nature was not like that; for He was 
not bound to His body, but rather was Himself wielding it, so that He was not only in it, but was actually in 
everything, and while external to the universe, abode in His Father only. 5. And this was the wonderful 
thing that He was at once walking as man, and as the Word was quickening all things, and as the Son was 
dwelling with His Father. So that not even when the Virgin bore Him did He suffer any change, nor by 
being in the body was [His glory] dulled: but, on the contrary, He sanctified the body also. 6. For not even 
by being in the universe does He share in its nature, but all things, on the contrary, are quickened and 
sustained by Him. 7. For if the sun too, which was made by Him, and which we see, as it revolves in the 
heaven, is not defiled by touching the bodies upon earth, nor is it put out by darkness, but on the contrary 
itself illuminates and cleanses them also, much less was the all-holy Word of God, Maker and Lord also of 
the sun, defiled by being made known in the body; on the contrary, being incorruptible, He quickened and 
cleansed the body also, which was in itself mortal: “who did,” for so it says, “no sin, neither was guile 
found in His mouth.” 


$:18. HOW THE WORD AND POWER OF GOD WORKS IN HIS HUMAN ACTIONS: BY CASTING OUT DEVILS, BY 
MIRACLES, BY HIS BIRTH OF THE VIRGIN 


Accordingly, when inspired writers on this matter speak of Him as eating and being born, understand that 
the body, as body, was born, and sustained with food corresponding to its nature, while God, the Word 
Himself, Who was united with the body, while ordering all things, also by the works He did in the body 
shewed Himself to be not man, but God the Word. But these things are said of Him, because the actual 
body which ate, was born, and suffered, belonged to none other but to the Lord: and because, having 
become man, it was proper for these things to be predicated of Him as man, to shew Him to have a body 
in truth, and not in seeming. 2. But just as from these things He was known to be bodily present, so from 
the works He did in the body He made Himself known to be Son of God. Whence also He cried to the 
unbelieving Jews; “If I do not the works of My Father, believe Me not. But if I do them, though ye believe 
not Me, believe My works; that ye may know and understand that the Father is in Me, and I in the Father.” 
3. For just as, though invisible, He is known through the works of creation; so, having become man, and 
being in the body unseen, it may be known from His works that He Who can do these is not man, but the 
Power and Word of God. 4. For His charging evil spirits, and their being driven forth, this deed is not of 
man, but of God. Or who that saw Him healing the diseases to which the human race is subject, can still 
think Him man and not God? For He cleansed lepers, made lame men to walk, opened the hearing of deaf 
men, made blind men to see again, and in a word drove away from men all diseases and infirmities: from 


which acts it was possible even for the most ordinary observer to see His Godhead. For who that saw Him 
give back what was deficient to men born lacking, and open the eyes of the man blind from his birth, 
would have failed to perceive that the nature of men was subject to Him, and that He was its Artificer and 
Maker? For He that gave back that which the man from his birth had not, must be, it is surely evident, the 
Lord also of men’s natural birth. 5. Therefore, even to begin with, when He was descending to us, He 
fashioned His body for Himself from a Virgin, thus to afford to all no small proof of His Godhead, in that 
He Who formed this is also Maker of everything else as well. For who, seeing a body proceeding forth 
from a Virgin alone without man, can fail to infer that He Who appears in it is Maker and Lord of other 
bodies also? 6. Or who, seeing the substance of water changed and transformed into wine, fails to 
perceive that He Who did this is Lord and Creator of the substance of all waters? For to this end He went 
upon the sea also as its Master, and walked as on dry land, to afford evidence to them that saw it of His 
lordship over all things. And in feeding so vast a multitude on little, and of His own self yielding 
abundance where none was, so that from five loaves five thousand had enough, and left so much again 
over, did He shew Himself to be any other than the very Lord Whose Providence is over all things? 


S:19. MAN, UNMOVED BY NATURE, WAS TO BE TAUGHT TO KNOW GOD BY THAT SACRED MANHOOD, WHOSE 
DEITY ALL NATURE CONFESSED, ESPECIALLY IN HIS DEATH 


But all this it seemed well for the Saviour to do; that since men had failed to know His Providence, 
revealed in the Universe, and had failed to perceive His Godhead shewn in creation, they might at any 
rate from the works of His body recover their sight, and through Him receive an idea of the knowledge of 
the Father, inferring, as I said before, from particular cases His Providence over the whole. 2. For who 
that saw His power over evil spirits, or who that saw the evil spirits confess that He was their Lord, will 
hold his mind any longer in doubt whether this be the Son and Wisdom and Power of God? 3. For He made 
even the creation break silence: in that even at His death, marvellous to relate, or rather at His actual 
trophy over death—the Cross I mean—all creation was confessing that He that was made manifest and 
suffered in the body was not man merely, but the Son of God and Saviour of all. For the sun hid His face, 
and the earth quaked and the mountains were rent: all men were awed. Now these things shewed that 
Christ on the Cross was God, while all creation was His slave, and was witnessing by its fear to its 
Master’s presence. Thus, then, God the Word shewed Himself to men by His works. But our next step 
must be to recount and speak of the end of His bodily life and course, and of the nature of the death of His 
body; especially as this is the sum of our faith, and all men without exception are full of it: so that you may 
know that no whit the less from this also Christ is known to be God and the Son of God. 


S:20. NONE, THEN, COULD BESTOW INCORRUPTION, BUT HE WHO HAD MADE, NONE RESTORE THE LIKENESS 
OF GOD, SAVE HIS OWN IMAGE, NONE QUICKEN, BUT THE LIFE, NONE TEACH, BUT THE WORD. AND HE, TO PAY 
OUR DEBT OF DEATH, MUST ALSO DIE FOR US, AND RISE AGAIN AS OUR FIRST-FRUITS FROM THE GRAVE. 
MORTAL THEREFORE HIS BODY MUST BE; CORRUPTIBLE, HIS BODY COULD NOT BE 


We have, then, now stated in part, as far as it was possible, and as ourselves had been able to understand, 
the reason of His bodily appearing; that it was in the power of none other to turn the corruptible to 
incorruption, except the Saviour Himself, that had at the beginning also made all things out of nought and 
that none other could create anew the likeness of God’s image for men, save the Image of the Father; and 
that none other could render the mortal immortal, save our Lord Jesus Christ, Who is the Very Life ; and 
that none other could teach men of the Father, and destroy the worship of idols, save the Word, that 
orders all things and is alone the true Only-begotten Son of the Father. 2. But since it was necessary also 
that the debt owing from all should be paid again: for, as I have already said , it was owing that all should 
die, for which especial cause, indeed, He came among us: to this intent, after the proofs of His Godhead 
from His works, He next offered up His sacrifice also on behalf of all, yielding His Temple to death in the 
stead of all, in order firstly to make men quit and free of their old trespass, and further to shew Himself 
more powerful even than death, displaying His own body incorruptible, as first-fruits of the resurrection of 
all. 3. And do not be surprised if we frequently repeat the same words on the same subject. For since we 
are speaking of the counsel of God, therefore we expound the same sense in more than one form, lest we 
should seem to be leaving anything out, and incur the charge of inadequate treatment: for it is better to 
submit to the blame of repetition than to leave out anything that ought to be set down. 4. The body, then, 
as sharing the same nature with all, for it was a human body, though by an unparalleled miracle it was 
formed of a virgin only, yet being mortal, was to die also, conformably to its peers. But by virtue of the 
union of the Word with it, it was no longer subject to corruption according to its own nature, but by 
reason of the Word that was come to dwell in it it was placed out of the reach of corruption. 5. And so it 
was that two marvels came to pass at once, that the death of all was accomplished in the Lord’s body, and 
that death and corruption were wholly done away by reason of the Word that was united with it. For there 
was need of death, and death must needs be suffered on behalf of all, that the debt owing from all might 
be paid. 6. Whence, as I said before, the Word, since it was not possible for Him to die, as He was 
immortal, took to Himself a body such as could die, that He might offer it as His own in the stead of all, 
and as suffering, through His union with it, on behalf of all, “Bring to nought Him that had the power of 
death, that is the devil; and might deliver them who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage.” 


$:21. DEATH BROUGHT TO NOUGHT BY THE DEATH OF CHRIST. WHY THEN DID NOT CHRIST DIE PRIVATELY, OR 
IN A MORE HONOURABLE WAY? HE WAS NOT SUBJECT TO NATURAL DEATH, BUT HAD TO DIE AT THE HANDS OF 
OTHERS. WHY THEN DID HE DIE? NAY BUT FOR THAT PURPOSE HE CAME, AND BUT FOR THAT, HE COULD NOT 
HAVE RISEN 


Why, now that the common Saviour of all has died on our behalf, we, the faithful in Christ, no longer die 
the death as before, agreeably to the warning of the law; for this condemnation has ceased; but, 
corruption ceasing and being put away by the grace of the Resurrection, henceforth we are only 
dissolved, agreeably to our bodies’ mortal nature, at the time God has fixed for each, that we may be able 
to gain a better resurrection. 2. For like the seeds which are cast into the earth, we do not perish by 
dissolution, but sown in the earth, shall rise again, death having been brought to nought by the grace of 
the Saviour. Hence it is that blessed Paul, who was made a surety of the Resurrection to all, says: “This 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality; but when this corruptible 
shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass 
the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory. O death where is thy sting? O grave where is 
thy victory?” 3. Why, then, one might say, if it were necessary for Him to yield up His body to death in the 
stead of all, did He not lay it aside as man privately, instead of going as far as even to be crucified? For it 
were more fitting for Him to have laid His body aside honourably, than ignominiously to endure a death 
like this. 4. Now, see to it, I reply, whether such an objection be not merely human, whereas what the 
Saviour did is truly divine and for many reasons worthy of His Godhead. Firstly, because the death which 
befalls men comes to them agreeably to the weakness of their nature; for, unable to continue in one stay, 
they are dissolved with time. Hence, too, diseases befall them, and they fall sick and die. But the Lord is 
not weak, but is the Power of God and Word of God and Very Life. 5. If, then, He had laid aside His body 
somewhere in private, and upon a bed, after the manner of men, it would have been thought that He also 
did this agreeably to the weakness of His nature, and because there was nothing in him more than in 
other men. But since He was, firstly, the Life and the Word of God, and it was necessary, secondly, for the 
death on behalf of all to be accomplished, for this cause, on the one hand, because He was life and power, 
the body gained strength in Him; 6. while on the other, as death must needs come to pass, He did not 
Himself take, but received at others’ hands; the occasion of perfecting His sacrifice. Since it was not fit, 
either, that the Lord should fall sick, who healed the diseases of others; nor again was it right for that 
body to lose its strength, in which He gives strength to the weaknesses of others also. 7. Why, then, did He 
not prevent death, as He did sickness? Because it was for this that He had the body, and it was unfitting to 
prevent it, lest the Resurrection also should be hindered, while yet it was equally unfitting for sickness to 
precede His death, lest it should be thought weakness on the part of Him that was in the body. Did He not 
then hunger? Yes; He hungered, agreeably to the properties of His body. But He did not perish of hunger, 
because of the Lord that wore it. Hence, even if He died to ransom all, yet He saw not corruption. For [His 
body] rose again in perfect soundness, since the body belonged to none other, but to the very Life. 


$:22. BUT WHY DID HE NOT WITHDRAW HIS BODY FROM THE JEWS, AND SO GUARD ITS IMMORTALITY? (1) IT 
BECAME HIM NOT TO INFLICT DEATH ON HIMSELF, AND YET NOT TO SHUN IT. (2) HE CAME TO RECEIVE DEATH 
AS THE DUE OF OTHERS, THEREFORE IT SHOULD COME TO HIM FROM WITHOUT. (3) HIS DEATH MUST BE 
CERTAIN, TO GUARANTEE THE TRUTH OF HIS RESURRECTION. ALSO, HE COULD NOT DIE FROM INFIRMITY, LEST 
HE SHOULD BE MOCKED IN HIS HEALING OF OTHERS 


But it were better, one might say, to have hidden from the designs of the Jews, that He might guard His 
body altogether from death. Now let such an one be told that this too was unbefitting the Lord. For as it 
was not fitting for the Word of God, being the Life, to inflict death Himself on His own body, so neither 
was it suitable to fly from death offered by others, but rather to follow it up unto destruction, for which 
reason He naturally neither laid aside His body of His own accord, nor, again, fled from the Jews when 
they took counsel against Him. 2. But this did not shew weakness on the Word’s part, but, on the contrary, 
shewed Him to be Saviour and Life; in that He both awaited death to destroy it, and hasted to accomplish 
the death offered Him for the salvation of all. 3. And besides, the Saviour came to accomplish not His own 
death, but the death of men; whence He did not lay aside His body by a death of His own—for He was Life 
and had none—but received that death which came from men, in order perfectly to do away with this 
when it met Him in His own body. 4. Again, from the following also one might see the reasonableness of 
the Lord’s body meeting this end. The Lord was especially concerned for the resurrection of the body 
which He was set to accomplish. For what He was to do was to manifest it as a monument of victory over 
death, and to assure all of His having effected the blotting out of corruption, and of the incorruption of 
their bodies from thenceforward; as a gage of which and a proof of the resurrection in store for all, He has 
preserved His own body incorrupt. 5. If, then, once more, His body had fallen sick, and the word had been 
sundered from it in the sight of all, it would have been unbecoming that He who healed the diseases of 
others should suffer His own instrument to waste in sickness. For how could His driving out the diseases 
of others have been believed in if His own temple fell sick in Him ? For either He had been mocked as 
unable to drive away diseases, or if He could, but did not, He would be thought insensible toward others 
also. 


$:23. NECESSITY OF A PUBLIC DEATH FOR THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION 


But even if, without any disease and without any pain, He had hidden His body away privily and by 


Himself “in a corner,” or in a desert place, or in a house, or anywhere, and afterwards suddenly appeared 
and said that He had been raised from the dead, He would have seemed on all hands to be telling idle 
tales , and what He said about the Resurrection would have been all the more discredited, as there was no 
one at all to witness to His death. Now, death must precede resurrection, as it would be no resurrection 
did not death precede; so that if the death of His body had taken place anywhere in secret, the death not 
being apparent nor taking place before witnesses, His Resurrection too had been hidden and without 
evidence. 2. Or why, while when He had risen He proclaimed the Resurrection, should He cause His death 
to take place in secret? or why, while He drove out evil spirits in the presence of all, and made the man 
blind from his birth recover his sight, and changed the water into wine, that by these means He might be 
believed to be the Word of God, should He not manifest His mortal nature as incorruptible in the presence 
of all, that He might be believed Himself to be the Life? 3. Or how were His disciples to have boldness in 
speaking of the Resurrection, were they not able to say that He first died? Or how could they be believed, 
saying that death had first taken place and then the Resurrection, had they not had as witnesses of His 
death the men before whom they spoke with boldness? For if, even as it was, when His death and 
Resurrection had taken place in the sight of all, the Pharisees of that day would not believe, but compelled 
even those who had seen the Resurrection to deny it, why, surely, if these things had happened in secret, 
how many pretexts for disbelief would they have devised? 4. Or how could the end of death, and the 
victory over it be proved, unless challenging it before the eyes of all He had shewn it to be dead, annulled 
for the future by the incorruption of His body? 


$:24, FURTHER OBJECTIONS ANTICIPATED. HE DID NOT CHOOSE HIS MANNER OF DEATH; FOR HE WAS TO PROVE 
CONQUEROR OF DEATH IN ALL OR ANY OF ITS FORMS: (SIMILE OF A GOOD WRESTLER). THE DEATH CHOSEN TO 
DISGRACE HIM PROVED THE TROPHY AGAINST DEATH: MOREOVER IT PRESERVED HIS BODY UNDIVIDED 


But what others also might have said, we must anticipate in reply. For perhaps a man might say even as 
follows: If it was necessary for His death to take place before all, and with witnesses, that the story of His 
Resurrection also might be believed, it would have been better at any rate for Him to have devised for 
Himself a glorious death, if only to escape the ignominy of the Cross. 2. But had He done even this, He 
would give ground for suspicion against Himself, that He was not powerful against every death, but only 
against the death devised for Him; and so again there would have been a pretext for disbelief about the 
Resurrection all the same. So death came to His body, not from Himself, but from hostile counsels, in 
order that whatever death they offered to the Saviour, this He might utterly do away. 3. And just as a 
noble wrestler, great in skill and courage, does not pick out his antagonists for himself, lest he should 
raise a suspicion of his being afraid of some of them, but puts it in the choice of the onlookers, and 
especially so if they happen to be his enemies, so that against whomsoever they match him, him he may 
throw, and be believed superior to them all; so also the Life of all, our Lord and Saviour, even Christ, did 
not devise a death for His own body, so as not to appear to be fearing some other death; but He accepted 
on the Cross, and endured, a death inflicted by others, and above all by His enemies, which they thought 
dreadful and ignominious and not to be faced; so that this also being destroyed, both He Himself might be 
believed to be the Life, and the power of death be brought utterly to nought. 4. So something surprising 
and startling has happened; for the death, which they thought to inflict as a disgrace, was actually a 
monument of victory against death itself. Whence neither did He suffer the death of John, his head being 
severed, nor, as Esaias, was He sawn in sunder; in order that even in death He might still keep His body 
undivided and in perfect soundness, and no pretext be afforded to those that would divide the Church. 


$:25. WHY THE CROSS, OF ALL DEATHS? (1) HE HAD TO BEAR THE CURSE FOR US. (2) ON IT HE HELD OUT HIS 
HANDS TO UNITE ALL, JEWS AND GENTILES, IN HIMSELF. (3) HE DEFEATED THE “PRINCE OF THE POWERS OF 
THE AIR” IN HIS OWN REGION, CLEARING THE WAY TO HEAVEN AND OPENING FOR US THE EVERLASTING 
DOORS 


And thus much in reply to those without who pile up arguments for themselves. But if any of our own 
people also inquire, not from love of debate, but from love of learning, why He suffered death in none 
other way save on the Cross, let him also be told that no other way than this was good for us, and that it 
was well that the Lord suffered this for our sakes. 2. For if He came Himself to bear the curse laid upon 
us, how else could He have “become a curse,” unless He received the death set for a curse? and that is 
the Cross. For this is exactly what is written: “Cursed is he that hangeth on a tree.” 3. Again, if the Lord’s 
death is the ransom of all, and by His death “the middle wall of partition” is broken down, and the calling 
of the nations is brought about, how would He have called us to Him, had He not been crucified? For it is 
only on the cross that a man dies with his hands spread out. Whence it was fitting for the Lord to bear this 
also and to spread out His hands, that with the one He might draw the ancient people, and with the other 
those from the Gentiles, and unite both in Himself. 4. For this is what He Himself has said, signifying by 
what manner of death He was to ransom all: “I, when I am lifted up,” He saith, “shall draw all men unto 
Me.” 5. And once more, if the devil, the enemy of our race, having fallen from heaven, wanders about our 
lower atmosphere, and there bearing rule over his fellow-spirits, as his peers in disobedience, not only 
works illusions by their means in them that are deceived, but tries to hinder them that are going up (and 
about this the Apostle says: “According to the prince of the power of the air, of the spirit that now worketh 
in the sons of disobedience”); while the Lord came to cast down the devil, and clear the air and prepare 
the way for us up into heaven, as said the Apostle: “Through the veil, that is to say, His flesh”—and this 
must needs be by death—well, by what other kind of death could this have come to pass, than by one 


which took place in the air, I mean the cross? for only he that is perfected on the cross dies in the air. 
Whence it was quite fitting that the Lord suffered this death. 6. For thus being lifted up He cleared the air 
of the malignity both of the devil and of demons of all kinds, as He says: “I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven;” and made a new opening of the way up into heaven as He says once more: “Lift up your 
gates, O ye princes, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors.” For it was not the Word Himself that needed 
an opening of the gates, being Lord of all; nor were any of His works closed to their Maker; but we it was 
that needed it whom He carried up by His own body. For as He offered it to death on behalf of all, so by it 
He once more made ready the way up into the heavens. 


S:26. REASONS FOR HIS RISING ON THE THIRD DAY. (1) NOT SOONER FOR ELSE HIS REAL DEATH WOULD BE 
DENIED, NOR (2) LATER; TO (A) GUARD THE IDENTITY OF HIS BODY, (B) NOT TO KEEP HIS DISCIPLES TOO LONG 
IN SUSPENSE, NOR (C) TO WAIT TILL THE WITNESSES OF HIS DEATH WERE DISPERSED, OR ITS MEMORY FADED 


The death on the Cross, then, for us has proved seemly and fitting, and its cause has been shewn to be 
reasonable in every respect; and it may justly be argued that in no other way than by the Cross was it 
right for the salvation of all to take place. For not even thus—not even on the Cross—did He leave Himself 
concealed; but far otherwise, while He made creation witness to the presence of its Maker, He suffered 
not the temple of His body to remain long, but having merely shewn it to be dead, by the contact of death 
with it, He straightway raised it up on the third day, bearing away, as the mark of victory and the triumph 
over death, the incorruptibility and impassibility which resulted to His body. 2. For He could, even 
immediately on death, have raised His body and shewn it alive; but this also the Saviour, in wise foresight, 
did not do. For one might have said that He had not died at all, or that death had not come into perfect 
contact with Him, if He had manifested the Resurrection at once. 3. Perhaps, again, had the interval of 
His dying and rising again been one of two days only, the glory of His incorruption would have been 
obscure. So in order that the body might be proved to be dead, the Word tarried yet one intermediate day, 
and on the third shewed it incorruptible to all. 4. So then, that the death on the Cross might be proved, He 
raised His body on the third day. 5. But lest, by raising it up when it had remained a long time and been 
completely corrupted, He should be disbelieved, as though He had exchanged it for some other body—for 
a man might also from lapse of time distrust what he saw, and forget what had taken place—for this cause 
He waited not more than three days; nor did He keep long in suspense those whom He had told about the 
Resurrection: 6. but while the word was still echoing in their ears and their eyes were still expectant and 
their mind in suspense, and while those who had slain Him were still living on earth, and were on the spot 
and could witness to the death of the Lord’s body, the Son of God Himself, after an interval of three days, 
shewed His body, once dead, immortal and incorruptible; and it was made manifest to all that it was not 
from any natural weakness of the Word that dwelt in it that the body had died, but in order that in it death 
might be done away by the power of the Saviour. 


$:27. THE CHANGE WROUGHT BY THE CROSS IN THE RELATION OF DEATH TO MAN 


For that death is destroyed, and that the Cross is become the victory over it, and that it has no more 
power but is verily dead, this is no small proof, or rather an evident warrant, that it is despised by all 
Christ’s disciples, and that they all take the aggressive against it and no longer fear it; but by the sign of 
the Cross and by faith in Christ tread it down as dead. 2. For of old, before the divine sojourn of the 
Saviour took place, even to the saints death was terrible , and all wept for the dead as though they 
perished. But now that the Saviour has raised His body, death is no longer terrible; for all who believe in 
Christ tread him under as nought, and choose rather to die than to deny their faith in Christ. For they 
verily know that when they die they are not destroyed, but actually [begin to] live, and become 
incorruptible through the Resurrection. 3. And that devil that once maliciously exulted in death, now that 
its pains were loosed, remained the only one truly dead. And a proof of this is, that before men believe 
Christ, they see in death an object of terror, and play the coward before him. But when they are gone over 
to Christ’s faith and teaching, their contempt for death is so great that they even eagerly rush upon it, and 
become witnesses for the Resurrection the Saviour has accomplished against it. For while still tender in 
years they make haste to die, and not men only, but women also, exercise themselves by bodily discipline 
against it. So weak has he become, that even women who were formerly deceived by him, now mock at 
him as dead and paralyzed. 4. For as when a tyrant has been defeated by a real king, and bound hand and 
foot, then all that pass by laugh him to scorn, buffeting and reviling him, no longer fearing his fury and 
barbarity, because of the king who has conquered him; so also, death having been conquered and exposed 
by the Saviour on the Cross, and bound hand and foot, all they who are in Christ, as they pass by, trample 
on him, and witnessing to Christ scoff at death, jesting at him, and saying what has been written against 
him of old: “O death , where is thy victory? O grave, where is thy sting.” 


$:28. THIS EXCEPTIONAL FACT MUST BE TESTED BY EXPERIENCE. LET THOSE WHO DOUBT IT BECOME 
CHRISTIANS 


Is this, then, a slight proof of the weakness of death? or is it a slight demonstration of the victory won over 
him by the Saviour, when the youths and young maidens that are in Christ despise this life and practise to 
die? 2. For man is by nature afraid of death and of the dissolution of the body; but there is this most 
startling fact, that he who has put on the faith of the Cross despises even what is naturally fearful, and for 


Christ’s sake is not afraid of death. 3. And just as, whereas fire has the natural property of burning, if 
some one said there was a substance which did not fear its burning, but on the contrary proved it weak— 
as the asbestos among the Indians is said to do—then one who did not believe the story, if he wished to 
put it to the test, is at any rate, after putting on the fireproof material and touching the fire, thereupon 
assured of the weakness attributed to the fire: 4. or if any one wished to see the tyrant bound, at any rate 
by going into the country and domain of his conqueror he may see the man, a terror to others, reduced to 
weakness; so if a man is incredulous even still after so many proofs and after so many who have become 
martyrs in Christ, and after the scorn shewn for death every day by those who are illustrious in Christ, 
still, if his mind be even yet doubtful as to whether death has been brought to nought and had an end, he 
does well to wonder at so great a thing, only let him not prove obstinate in incredulity, nor case-hardened 
in the face of what is so plain. 5. But just as he who has got the asbestos knows that fire has no burning 
power over it, and as he who would see the tyrant bound goes over to the empire of his conqueror, so too 
let him who is incredulous about the victory over death receive the faith of Christ, and pass over to His 
teaching, and he shall see the weakness of death, and the triumph over it. For many who were formerly 
incredulous and scoffers have afterwards believed and so despised death as even to become martyrs for 
Christ Himself. 


S:29. HERE THEN ARE WONDERFUL EFFECTS, AND A SUFFICIENT CAUSE, THE CROSS, TO ACCOUNT FOR THEM, 
AS SUNRISE ACCOUNTS FOR DAYLIGHT 


Now if by the sign of the Cross, and by faith in Christ, death is trampled down, it must be evident before 
the tribunal of truth that it is none other than Christ Himself that has displayed trophies and triumphs 
over death, and made him lose all his strength. 2. And if, while previously death was strong, and for that 
reason terrible, now after the sojourn of the Saviour and the death and Resurrection of His body it is 
despised, it must be evident that death has been brought to nought and conquered by the very Christ that 
ascended the Cross. 3. For as, if after night-time the sun rises, and the whole region of earth is illumined 
by him, it is at any rate not open to doubt that it is the sun who has revealed his light everywhere, that 
has also driven away the dark and given light to all things; so, now that death has come into contempt, 
and been trodden under foot, from the time when the Saviour’s saving manifestation in the flesh and His 
death on the Cross took place, it must be quite plain that it is the very Saviour that also appeared in the 
body, Who has brought death to nought, and Who displays the signs of victory over him day by day in His 
own disciples. 4. For when one sees men, weak by nature, leaping forward to death, and not fearing its 
corruption nor frightened of the descent into Hades, but with eager soul challenging it; and not flinching 
from torture, but on the contrary, for Christ’s sake electing to rush upon death in preference to life upon 
earth, or even if one be an eye-witness of men and females and young children rushing and leaping upon 
death for the sake of Christ’s religion; who is so silly, or who is so incredulous, or who so maimed in his 
mind, as not to see and infer that Christ, to Whom the people witness, Himself supplies and gives to each 
the victory over death, depriving him of all his power in each one of them that hold His faith and bear the 
sign of the Cross. 5. For he that sees the serpent trodden under foot, especially knowing his former 
fierceness no longer doubts that he is dead and has quite lost his strength, unless he is perverted in mind 
and has not even his bodily senses sound. For who that sees a lion, either, made sport of by children, fails 
to see that he is either dead or has lost all his power? 6. Just as, then, it is possible to see with the eyes 
the truth of all this, so, now that death is made sport of and despised by believers in Christ let none any 
longer doubt, nor any prove incredulous, of death having been brought to nought by Christ, and the 
corruption of death destroyed and stayed. 


$:30. THE REALITY OF THE RESURRECTION PROVED BY FACTS: (1) THE VICTORY OVER DEATH DESCRIBED 
ABOVE: (2) THE WONDERS OF GRACE ARE THE WORK OF ONE LIVING, OF ONE WHO IS GOD: (3) IF THE GODS BE 
(AS ALLEGED) REAL AND LIVING, A FORTIORI HE WHO SHATTERS THEIR POWER IS ALIVE 


What we have so far said, then, is no small proof that death has been brought to naught, and that the 
Cross of the Lord is a sign of victory over him. But of the Resurrection of the body to immortality 
thereupon accomplished by Christ, the common Saviour and true Life of all, the demonstration by facts is 
clearer than arguments to those whose mental vision is sound. 2. For if, as our argument shewed, death 
has been brought to nought, and because of Christ all tread him under foot, much more did He Himself 
first tread him down with His own body, and bring him to nought. But supposing death slain by Him, what 
could have happened save the rising again of His body, and its being displayed as a monument of victory 
against death? or how could death have been shewn to be brought to nought unless the Lord’s body had 
risen? But if this demonstration of the Resurrection seem to any one insufficient, let him be assured of 
what is said even from what takes place before his eyes. 3. For whereas on a man’s decease he can put 
forth no power, but his influence lasts to the grave and thenceforth ceases; and actions, and power over 
men, belong to the living only; let him who will, see and be judge, confessing the truth from what appears 
to sight. 4. For now that the Saviour works so great things among men, and day by day is invisibly 
persuading so great a multitude from every side, both from them that dwell in Greece and in foreign 
lands, to come over to His faith, and all to obey His teaching, will any one still hold his mind in doubt 
whether a Resurrection has been accomplished by the Saviour, and whether Christ is alive, or rather is 
Himself the Life? 5. Or is it like a dead man to be pricking the consciences of men, so that they deny their 
hereditary laws and bow before the teaching of Christ? Or how, if he is no longer active (for this is proper 


to one dead), does he stay from their activity those who are active and alive, so that the adulterer no 
longer commits adultery, and the murderer murders no more, nor is the inflicter of wrong any longer 
grasping, and the profane is henceforth religious? Or how, if He be not risen but is dead, does He drive 
away, and pursue, and cast down those false gods said by the unbelievers to be alive, and the demons they 
worship? 6. For where Christ is named, and His faith, there all idolatry is deposed and all imposture of evil 
spirits is exposed, and any spirit is unable to endure even the name, nay even on barely hearing it flies 
and disappears. But this work is not that of one dead, but of one that lives—and especially of God. 7. In 
particular, it would be ridiculous to say that while the spirits cast out by Him and the idols brought to 
nought are alive, He who chases them away, and by His power prevents their even appearing, yea, and is 
being confessed by them all to be Son of God, is dead. 


$:31. IF POWER IS THE SIGN OF LIFE, WHAT DO WE LEARN FROM THE IMPOTENCE OF IDOLS, FOR GOOD OR 
EVIL, AND THE CONSTRAINING POWER OF CHRIST AND OF THE SIGN OF THE CROSS? DEATH AND THE DEMONS 
ARE BY THIS PROVED TO HAVE LOST THEIR SOVEREIGNTY. COINCIDENCE OF THE ABOVE ARGUMENT FROM 
FACTS WITH THAT FROM THE PERSONALITY OF CHRIST 


But they who disbelieve in the Resurrection afford a strong proof against themselves, if instead of all the 
spirits and the gods worshipped by them casting out Christ, Who, they say, is dead, Christ on the contrary 
proves them all to be dead. 2. For if it be true that one dead can exert no power, while the Saviour does 
daily so many works, drawing men to religion, persuading to virtue, teaching of immortality, leading on to 
a desire for heavenly things, revealing the knowledge of the Father, inspiring strength to meet death, 
shewing Himself to each one, and displacing the godlessness of idolatry, and the gods and spirits of the 
unbelievers can do none of these things, but rather shew themselves dead at the presence of Christ, their 
pomp being reduced to impotence and vanity; whereas by the sign of the Cross all magic is stopped, and 
all witchcraft brought to nought, and all the idols are being deserted and left, and every unruly pleasure is 
checked, and every one is looking up from earth to heaven: Whom is one to pronounce dead? Christ, that 
is doing so many works? But to work is not proper to one dead. Or him that exerts no power at all, but lies 
as it were without life? which is essentially proper to the idols and spirits, dead as they are. 3. For the Son 
of God is “living and active,” and works day by day, and brings about the salvation of all. But death is daily 
proved to have lost all his power, and idols and spirits are proved to be dead rather than Christ, so that 
henceforth no man can any longer doubt of the Resurrection of His body. 4. But he who is incredulous of 
the Resurrection of the Lord’s body would seem to be ignorant of the power of the Word and Wisdom of 
God. For if He took a body to Himself at all, and—in reasonable consistency, as our argument shewed— 
appropriated it as His own, what was the Lord to do with it? or what should be the end of the body when 
the Word had once descended upon it? For it could not but die, inasmuch as it was mortal, and to be 
offered unto death on behalf of all: for which purpose it was that the Saviour fashioned it for Himself. But 
it was impossible for it to remain dead, because it had been made the temple of life. Whence, while it died 
as mortal, it came to life again by reason of the Life in it; and of its Resurrection the works are a sign. 


$:32. BUT WHO IS TO SEE HIM RISEN, SO AS TO BELIEVE? NAY, GOD IS EVER INVISIBLE AND KNOWN BY HIS 
WORKS ONLY: AND HERE THE WORKS CRY OUT IN PROOF. IF YOU DO NOT BELIEVE, LOOK AT THOSE WHO DO, 
AND PERCEIVE THE GODHEAD OF CHRIST. THE DEMONS SEE THIS, THOUGH MEN BE BLIND. SUMMARY OF THE 
ARGUMENT SO FAR 


But if, because He is not seen, His having risen at all is disbelieved, it is high time for those who refuse 
belief to deny the very course of Nature. For it is God’s peculiar property at once to be invisible and yet to 
be known from His works, as has been already stated above. 2. If, then, the works are not there, they do 
well to disbelieve what does not appear. But if the works cry aloud and shew it clearly, why do they choose 
to deny the life so manifestly due to the Resurrection? For even if they be maimed in their intelligence, yet 
even with the external senses men may see the unimpeachable power and Godhead of Christ. 3. For even 
a blind man, if he see not the sun, yet if he but take hold of the warmth the sun gives out, knows that 
there is a sun above the earth. Thus let our opponents also, even if they believe not as yet, being still blind 
to the truth, yet at least knowing His power by others who believe, not deny the Godhead of Christ and 
the Resurrection accomplished by Him. 4. For it is plain that if Christ be dead, He could not be expelling 
demons and spoiling idols; for a dead man the spirits would not have obeyed. But if they be manifestly 
expelled by the naming of His name, it must be evident that He is not dead; especially as spirits, seeing 
even what is unseen by men, could tell if Christ were dead and refuse Him any obedience at all. 5. But as 
it is, what irreligious men believe not, the spirits see—that He is God,—and hence they fly and fall at His 
feet, saying just what they uttered when He was in the body: “We know Thee Who Thou art, the Holy One 
of God;” and, “Ah, what have we to do with Thee, Thou Son of God? I pray Thee, torment me not.” 6. As 
then demons confess Him, and His works bear Him witness day by day, it must be evident, and let none 
brazen it out against the truth, both that the Saviour raised His own body, and that He is the true Son of 
God, being from Him, as from His Father, His own Word, and Wisdom, and Power, Who in ages later took a 
body for the salvation of all, and taught the world concerning the Father, and brought death to nought, 
and bestowed incorruption upon all by the promise of the Resurrection, having raised His own body as a 
first-fruits of this, and having displayed it by the sign of the Cross as a monument of victory over death 
and its corruption. 


$:33. UNBELIEF OF JEWS AND SCOFFING OF GREEKS. THE FORMER CONFOUNDED BY THEIR OWN SCRIPTURES. 
PROPHECIES OF HIS COMING AS GOD AND AS MAN 


These things being so, and the Resurrection of His body and the victory gained over death by the Saviour 
being clearly proved, come now let us put to rebuke both the disbelief of the Jews and the scoffing of the 
Gentiles. 2. For these, perhaps, are the points where Jews express incredulity, while Gentiles laugh, 
finding fault with the unseemliness of the Cross, and of the Word of God becoming man. But our argument 
shall not delay to grapple with both especially as the proofs at our command against them are clear as 
day. 3. For Jews in their incredulity may be refuted from the Scriptures, which even themselves read; for 
this text and that, and, in a word, the whole inspired Scripture, cries aloud concerning these things, as 
even its express words abundantly shew. For prophets proclaimed beforehand concerning the wonder of 
the Virgin and the birth from her, saying: “Lo, the Virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a Son, 
and they shall call his name Emmanuel, which is, being interpreted, God with us.” 4. But Moses, the truly 
great, and whom they believe to speak truth, with reference to the Saviour’s becoming man, having 
estimated what was said as important, and assured of its truth, set it down in these words: “There shall 
rise a star out of Jacob, and a man out of Israel, and he shall break in pieces the captains of Moab.” And 
again: “How lovely are thy habitations O Jacob, thy tabernacles O Israel, as shadowing gardens, and as 
parks by the rivers, and as tabernacles which the Lord hath fixed, as cedars by the waters. A man shall 
come forth out of his seed, and shall be Lord over many peoples.” And again, Esaias: “Before the Child 
know how to call father or mother, he shall take the power of Damascus and the spoils of Samaria before 
the king of Assyria.” 5. That a man, then, shall appear is foretold in those words. But that He that is to 
come is Lord of all, they predict once more as follows: “Behold the Lord sitteth upon a light cloud, and 
shall come into Egypt, and the graven images of Egypt shall be shaken.” For from thence also it is that the 
Father calls Him back, saying: “I called My Son out of Egypt.” 


S$:34. PROPHECIES OF HIS PASSION AND DEATH IN ALL ITS CIRCUMSTANCES 


Nor is even His death passed over in silence: on the contrary, it is referred to in the divine Scriptures, 
even exceeding clearly. For to the end that none should err for want of instruction in the actual events, 
they feared not to mention even the cause of His death,—that He suffers it not for His own sake, but for 
the immortality and salvation of all, and the counsels of the Jews against Him and the indignities offered 
Him at their hands. 2. They say then: “A man in stripes, and knowing how to bear weakness, for his face is 
turned away: he was dishonoured and held in no account. He beareth our sins, and is in pain on our 
account; and we reckoned him to be in labour, and in stripes, and in ill-usage; but he was wounded for our 
sins, and made weak for our wickedness. The chastisement of our peace was upon him, and by his stripes 
we were healed.” O marvel at the loving-kindness of the Word, that for our sakes He is dishonoured, that 
we may be brought to honour. “For all we,” it says, “like sheep were gone astray; man had erred in his 
way; and the Lord delivered him for our sins; and he openeth not his mouth, because he hath been evilly 
entreated. As a sheep was he brought to the slaughter, and as a lamb dumb before his shearer, so openeth 
he not his mouth: in his abasement his judgment was taken away .” 3. Then lest any should from His 
suffering conceive Him to be a common man, Holy Writ anticipates the surmises of man, and declares the 
power (which worked) for Him , and the difference of His nature compared with ourselves, saying: “But 
who shall declare his generation? For his life is taken away from the earth. From the wickedness of the 
people was he brought to death. And I will give the wicked instead of his burial, and the rich instead of his 
death; for he did no wickedness, neither was guile found in his mouth. And the Lord will cleanse him from 
his stripes.” 


$:35. PROPHECIES OF THE CROSS. HOW THESE PROPHECIES ARE SATISFIED IN CHRIST ALONE 


But, perhaps, having heard the prophecy of His death, you ask to learn also what is set forth concerning 
the Cross. For not even this is passed over: it is displayed by the holy men with great plainness. 2. For 
first Moses predicts it, and that with a loud voice, when he says: “Ye shall see your Life hanging before 
your eyes, and shall not believe.” 3. And next, the prophets after him witness of this, saying: “But I as an 
innocent lamb brought to be slain, knew it not; they counselled an evil counsel against me, saying, Hither 
and let us cast a tree upon his bread, and efface him from the land of the living.” 4. And again: “They 
pierced my hands and my feet, they numbered all my bones, they parted my garments among them, and 
for my vesture they cast lots.” 5. Now a death raised aloft and that takes place on a tree, could be none 
other than the Cross: and again, in no other death are the hands and feet pierced, save on the Cross only. 
6. But since by the sojourn of the Saviour among men all nations also on every side began to know God; 
they did not leave this point, either, without a reference: but mention is made of this matter as well in the 
Holy Scriptures. For “there shall be,” he saith, “the root of Jesse, and he that riseth to rule the nations, on 
him shall the nations hope.” This then is a little in proof of what has happened. 7. But all Scripture teems 
with refutations of the disbelief of the Jews. For which of the righteous men and holy prophets, and 
patriarchs, recorded in the divine Scriptures, ever had his corporal birth of a virgin only? Or what woman 
has sufficed without man for the conception of human kind? Was not Abel born of Adam, Enoch of Jared, 
Noe of Lamech, and Abraham of Tharra, Isaac of Abraham, Jacob of Isaac? Was not Judas born of Jacob, 
and Moses and Aaron of Ameram? Was not Samuel born of Elkana, was not David of Jesse, was not 
Solomon of David, was not Ezechias of Achaz, was not Josias of Amos, was not Esaias of Amos, was not 


power of Damascus” before knowing your father,—it follows that the pronouncement is visibly figurative. 
“But again,” say they, “nature suffers not a virgin’ to be a parent; and yet the prophet must be believed.” 
And deservedly so; for he bespoke credit for a thing incredible, by saying that it was to be a sign. 
“Therefore,” he says, “shall a sign be given you. Behold, a virgin shall conceive in womb, and bear a son.” 
But a sign from God, unless it had consisted in some portentous novelty, would not have appeared a sign. 
In a word, if, when you are anxious to cast any down from (a belief in) this divine prediction, or to convert 
whoever are simple, you have the audacity to lie, as if the Scripture contained (the announcement), that 
not “a virgin,” but “a young female,” was to conceive and bring forth; you are refuted even by this fact, 
that a daily occurrence—the pregnancy and parturition of a young female, namely—cannot possibly seem 
anything of a sign. And the setting before us, then, of a virgin-mother is deservedly believed to be a sign; 
but not equally so a warrior-infant. For there would not in this case again be involved the question of a 
sign; but, the sign of a novel birth having been awarded, the next step after the sign is, that there is 
enunciated a different ensuing ordering of the infant, who is to eat “honey and butter.” Nor is this, of 
course, for a sign. It is natural to infancy. But that he is to receive “the power of Damascus and the spoils 
of Samaria in opposition to the king of the Assyrians,” this is a wondrous sign. Keep to the limit of (the 
infant’s) age, and inquire into the sense of the prediction; nay, rather, repay to truth what you are 
unwilling to credit her with, and the prophecy becomes intelligible by the relation of its fulfilment. Let 
those Eastern magi be believed, dowering with gold and incense the infancy of Christ as a king; and the 
infant has received “the power of Damascus” without battle and arms. For, besides the fact that it is 
known to all that the “power’”—for that is the “strength”’—of the East is wont to abound in gold and 
odours, certain it is that the divine Scriptures regard “gold” as constituting the “power” also of all other 
nations; as it says through Zechariah: “And Judah keepeth guard at Jerusalem, and shall amass all the 
vigour of the surrounding peoples, gold and silver.” For of this gift of “gold” David likewise says, “And to 
Him shall be given of the gold of Arabia;” and again, “The kings of the Arabs and Saba shall bring Him 
gifts.” For the East, on the one hand, generally held the magi (to be) kings; and Damascus, on the other 
hand, used formerly to be reckoned to Arabia before it was transferred into Syrophoenicia on the division 
of the Syrias: the “power” whereof Christ then “received” in receiving its ensigns,—gold, to wit, and 
odours. “The spoils,” moreover, “of Samaria” (He received in receiving) the magi themselves, who, on 
recognising Him, and honouring Him with gifts, and adoring Him on bended knee as Lord and King, on 
the evidence of the guiding and indicating star, became “the spoils of Samaria,” that is, of idolatry—by 
believing, namely, on Christ. For (Scripture) denoted idolatry by the name of “Samaria,” Samaria being 
ignominious on the score of idolatry; for she had at that time revolted from God under King Jeroboam. For 
this, again, is no novelty to the Divine Scriptures, figuratively to use a transference of name grounded on 
parallelism of crimes. For it calls your rulers “rulers of Sodom,” and your people the “people of 
Gomorrha,” when those cities had already long been extinct. And elsewhere it says, through a prophet, to 
the people of Israel, “Thy father (was) an Amorite, and thy mother an Hittite;” of whose race they were 
not begotten, but (were called their sons) by reason of their consimilarity in impiety, whom of old (God) 
had called His own sons through Isaiah the prophet: “I have generated and exalted sons.” So, too, Egypt is 
sometimes understood to mean the whole world in that prophet, on the count of superstition and 
malediction. So, again, Babylon, in our own John, is a figure of the city Rome, as being equally great and 
proud of her sway, and triumphant over the saints. On this wise, accordingly, (Scripture) entitled the magi 
also with the appellation of “Samaritans,”—”despoiled” (of that) which they had had in common with the 
Samaritans, as we have said—idolatry in opposition to the Lord. (It adds), “in opposition,” moreover, “to 
the king of the Assyrians,”—in opposition to the devil, who to this hour thinks himself to be reigning, if he 
detrudes the saints from the religion of God. 


Moreover, this our interpretation will be supported while (we find that) elsewhere as well the Scriptures 
designate Christ a warrior, as we gather from the names of certain weapons, and words of that kind. But 
by a comparison of the remaining senses the Jews shall be convicted. “Gird thee,” says David, “the sword 
upon the thigh.” But what do you read above concerning the Christ? “Blooming in beauty above the sons 
of men; grace is outpoured in thy lips.” But very absurd it is if he was complimenting on the bloom of his 
beauty and the grace of his lips, one whom he was girding for war with a sword; of whom he proceeds 
subjunctively to say, “Outstretch and prosper, advance and reign!” And he has added, “because of thy 
lenity and justice.” Who will ply the sword without practising the contraries to lenity and justice; that is, 
guile, and asperity, and injustice, proper (of course) to the business of battles? See we, then, whether that 
which has another action be not another sword,—that is, the Divine word of God, doubly sharpened with 
the two Testaments of the ancient law and the new law; sharpened by the equity of its own wisdom; 
rendering to each one according to his own action. Lawful , then, it was for the Christ of God to be 
precinct, in the Psalms, without warlike achievements, with the figurative sword of the word of God; to 
which sword is congruous the predicated “bloom,” together with the “grace of the lips;” with which sword 
He was then “girt upon the thigh,” in the eye of David, when He was announced as about to come to earth 
in obedience to God the Father’s decree. “The greatness of thy right hand,” he says, “shall conduct 
thee”—the virtue to wit, of the spiritual grace from which the recognition of Christ is deduced. “Thine 
arrows,” he says, “are sharp,”—God’s everywhere-flying precepts (arrows) threatening the exposure of 
every heart, and carrying compunction and transfixion to each conscience: “peoples shall fall beneath 
thee,”—of course, in adoration. Thus mighty in war and weapon-bearing is Christ; thus will He “receive 
the spoils,” not of “Samaria” alone, but of all nations as well. Acknowledge that His “spoils” are figurative 
whose weapons you have learnt to be allegorical. And thus, so far, the Christ who is come was not a 
warrior, because He was not predicted as such by Isaiah. 


Jeremy of Chelchias, was not Ezechiel of Buzi? Had not each a father as author of his existence? Who then 
is he that is born of a virgin only? For the prophet made exceeding much of this sign. 8. Or whose birth 
did a star in the skies forerun, to announce to the world him that was born? For when Moses was born, he 
was hid by his parents: David was not heard of, even by those of his neighbourhood, inasmuch as even the 
great Samuel knew him not, but asked, had Jesse yet another son? Abraham again became known to his 
neighbours as a great man only subsequently to his birth. But of Christ’s birth the witness was not man, 
but a star in that heaven whence He was descending. 


$:36. PROPHECIES OF CHRIST’S SOVEREIGNTY, FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, &C 


But what king that ever was, before he had strength to call father or mother, reigned and gained triumphs 
over his enemies ? Did not David come to the throne at thirty years of age, and Solomon, when he had 
grown to be a young man? Did not Joas enter on the kingdom when seven years old, and Josias, a still later 
king, receive the government about the seventh year of his age? And yet they at that age had strength to 
call father or mother. 2. Who, then, is there that was reigning and spoiling his enemies almost before his 
birth? Or what king of this sort has ever been in Israel and in Juda—let the Jews, who have searched out 
the matter, tell us—in whom all the nations have placed their hopes and had peace, instead of being at 
enmity with them on every side? 3. For as long as Jerusalem stood there was war without respite betwixt 
them, and they all fought with Israel; the Assyrians oppressed them, the Egyptians persecuted them, the 
Babylonians fell upon them; and, strange to say, they had even the Syrians their neighbours at war against 
them. Or did not David war against them of Moab, and smite the Syrians, Josias guard against his 
neighbours, and Ezechias quail at the boasting of Senacherim, and Amalek make war against Moses, and 
the Amorites oppose him, and the inhabitants of Jericho array themselves against Jesus son of Naue? And, 
in a word, treaties of friendship had no place between the nations and Israel. Who, then, it is on whom the 
nations are to set their hope, it is worth while to see. For there must be such an one, as it is impossible for 
the prophet to have spoken falsely. 4. But which of the holy prophets or of the early patriarchs has died on 
the Cross for the salvation of all? Or who was wounded and destroyed for the healing of all? Or which of 
the righteous men, or kings, went down to Egypt, so that at his coming the idols of Egypt fell ? For 
Abraham went thither, but idolatry prevailed universally all the same. Moses was born there, and the 
deluded worship of the people was there none the less. 


$:37. PSALM XXII. 16, &C. MAJESTY OF HIS BIRTH AND DEATH. CONFUSION OF ORACLES AND DEMONS IN EGYPT 


Or who among those recorded in Scripture was pierced in the hands and feet, or hung at all upon a tree, 
and was sacrificed on a cross for the salvation of all? For Abraham died, ending his life on a bed; Isaac 
and Jacob also died with their feet raised on a bed; Moses and Aaron died on the mountain; David in his 
house, without being the object of any conspiracy at the hands of the people; true, he was pursued by 
Saul, but he was preserved unhurt. Esaias was sawn asunder, but not hung on a tree. Jeremy was 
shamefully treated, but did not die under condemnation; Ezechie suffered, not however for the people, but 
to indicate what was to come upon the people. 2. Again, these, even where they suffered, were men 
resembling all in their common nature; but he that is declared in Scripture to suffer on behalf of all is 
called not merely man, but the Life of all, albeit He was in fact like men in nature. For “ye shall see,” it 
says, “your Life hanging before your eyes;” and “who shall declare his generation?” For one can ascertain 
the genealogy of all the saints, and declare it from the beginning, and of whom each was born; but the 
generation of Him that is the Life the Scriptures refer to as not to be declared. 3. Who then is he of whom 
the Divine Scriptures say this? Or who is so great that even the prophets predict of him such great things? 
None else, now, is found in the Scriptures but the common Saviour of all, the Word of God, our Lord Jesus 
Christ. For He it is that proceeded from a virgin and appeared as man on the earth, and whose generation 
after the flesh cannot be declared. For there is none that can tell His father after the flesh, His body not 
being of a man, but of a virgin alone; 4. so that no one can declare the corporal generation of the Saviour 
from a man, in the same way as one can draw up a genealogy of David and of Moses and of all the 
patriarchs. For He it is that caused the star also to mark the birth of His body; since it was fit that the 
Word, coming down from heaven, should have His constellation also from heaven, and it was fitting that 
the King of Creation when He came forth should be openly recognized by all creation. 5. Why, He was 
born in Judaea, and men from Persia came to worship Him. He it is that even before His appearing in the 
body won the victory over His demon adversaries and a triumph over idolatry. All heathen at any rate from 
every region, abjuring their hereditary tradition and the impiety of idols, are now placing their hope in 
Christ, and enrolling themselves under Him, the like of which you may see with your own eyes. 6. For at 
no other time has the impiety of the Egyptians ceased, save when the Lord of all, riding as it were upon a 
cloud, came down there in the body and brought to nought the delusion of idols, and brought over all to 
Himself, and through Himself to the Father. 7. He it is that was crucified before the sun and all creation as 
witnesses, and before those who put Him to death: and by His death has salvation come to all, and all 
creation been ransomed. He is the Life of all, and He it is that as a sheep yielded His body to death as a 
substitute, for the salvation of all, even though the Jews believe it not. 


$:38. OTHER CLEAR PROPHECIES OF THE COMING OF GOD IN THE FLESH. CHRIST’S MIRACLES 
UNPRECEDENTED 


For if they do not think these proofs sufficient, let them be persuaded at any rate by other reasons, drawn 
from the oracles they themselves possess. For of whom do the prophets say: “I was made manifest to them 
that sought me not, I was found of them that asked not for me: I said Behold, here am I, to the nation that 
had not called upon my name; I stretched out my hands to a disobedient and gainsaying people.” 2. Who, 
then, one might say to the Jews, is he that was made manifest? For if it is the prophet, let them say when 
he was hid, afterward to appear again. And what manner of prophet is this, that was not only made 
manifest from obscurity, but also stretched out his hands on the Cross? None surely of the righteous, save 
the Word of God only, Who, incorporeal by nature, appeared for our sakes in the body and suffered for all. 
3. Or if not even this is sufficient for them, let them at least be silenced by another proof, seeing how clear 
its demonstrative force is. For the Scripture says: “Be strong ye hands that hang down, and feeble knees; 
comfort ye, ye of faint mind; be strong, fear not. Behold, our God recompenseth judgment; He shall come 
and save us. Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall hear; then shall the 
lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the stammerers shall be plain.” 4. Now what can they say to 
this, or how can they dare to face this at all? For the prophecy not only indicates that God is to sojourn 
here, but it announces the signs and the time of His coming. For they connect the blind recovering their 
sight, and the lame walking, and the deaf hearing, and the tongue of the stammerers being made plain, 
with the Divine Coming which is to take place. Let them say, then, when such signs have come to pass in 
Israel, or where in Jewry anything of the sort has occurred. 5. Naaman, a leper, was cleansed, but no deaf 
man heard nor lame walked. Elias raised a dead man; so did Eliseus; but none blind from birth regained 
his sight. For in good truth, to raise a dead man is a great thing, but it is not like the wonder wrought by 
the Saviour. Only, if Scripture has not passed over the case of the leper, and of the dead son of the widow, 
certainly, had it come to pass that a lame man also had walked and a blind man recovered his sight, the 
narrative would not have omitted to mention this also. Since then nothing is said in the Scriptures, it is 
evident that these things had never taken place before. 6. When, then, have they taken place, save when 
the Word of God Himself came in the body? Or when did He come, if not when lame men walked, and 
stammerers were made to speak plain, and deaf men heard, and men blind from birth regained their 
sight? For this was the very thing the Jews said who then witnessed it, because they had not heard of 
these things having taken place at any other time: “Since the world began it was never heard that any one 
opened the eyes of a man born blind. If this man were not from God, He could do nothing.” 


$:39. DO YOU LOOK FOR ANOTHER? BUT DANIEL FORETELLS THE EXACT TIME. OBJECTIONS TO THIS REMOVED 


But perhaps, being unable, even they, to fight continually against plain facts, they will, without denying 
what is written, maintain that they are looking for these things, and that the Word of God is not yet come. 
For this it is on which they are for ever harping, not blushing to brazen it out in the face of plain facts. 2. 
But on this one point, above all, they shall be all the more refuted, not at our hands, but at those of the 
most wise Daniel, who marks both the actual date, and the divine sojourn of the Saviour, saying: “Seventy 
weeks are cut short upon thy people, and upon the holy city, for a full end to be made of sin, and for sins 
to be sealed up, and to blot out iniquities, and to make atonement for iniquities, and to bring everlasting 
righteousness, and to seal vision and prophet, and to anoint a Holy of Holies; and thou shalt know and 
understand from the going forth of the word to restore and to build Jerusalem unto Christ the Prince” 3. 
Perhaps with regard to the other (prophecies) they may be able even to find excuses and to put off what is 
written to a future time. But what can they say to this, or can they face it at all? Where not only is the 
Christ referred to, but He that is to be anointed is declared to be not man simply, but Holy of Holies; and 
Jerusalem is to stand till His coming, and thenceforth, prophet and vision cease in Israel. 4. David was 
anointed of old, and Solomon and Ezechias; but then, nevertheless, Jerusalem and the place stood, and 
prophets were prophesying: God and Asaph and Nathan; and, later, Esaias and Osee and Amos and others. 
And again, the actual men that were anointed were called holy, and not Holy of Holies. 5. But if they shield 
themselves with the captivity, and say that because of it Jerusalem was not, what can they say about the 
prophets too? For in fact when first the people went down to Babylon, Daniel and Jeremy were there, and 
Ezechiel and Aggaeus and Zachary were prophesying. 


S:40. ARGUMENT (1) FROM THE WITHDRAWAL OF PROPHECY AND DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, (2) FROM THE 
CONVERSION OF THE GENTILES, AND THAT TO THE GOD OF MOSES. WHAT MORE REMAINS FOR THE MESSIAH 
TO DO, THAT CHRIST HAS NOT DONE? 


So the Jews are trifling, and the time in question, which they refer to the future, is actually come. For 
when did prophet and vision cease from Israel, save when Christ came, the Holy of Holies? For it is a sign, 
and an important proof, of the coming of the Word of God, that Jerusalem no longer stands, nor is any 
prophet raised up nor vision revealed to them,—and that very naturally. 2. For when He that was signified 
was come, what need was there any longer of any to signify Him? When the truth was there, what need 
any more of the shadow? For this was the reason of their prophesying at all,—namely, till the true 
Righteousness should come, and He that was to ransom the sins of all. And this was why Jerusalem stood 
till then—namely, that there they might be exercised in the types as a preparation for the reality. 3. So 
when the Holy of Holies was come, naturally vision and prophecy were sealed and the kingdom of 
Jerusalem ceased. For kings were to be anointed among them only until the Holy of Holies should have 
been anointed; and Jacob prophesies that the kingdom of the Jews should be established until Him, as 
follows:—”The ruler shall not fail from Juda, nor the Prince from his loins, until that which is laid up for 


him shall come; and he is the expectation of the nations.” 4. Whence the Saviour also Himself cried aloud 
and said: “The law and the prophets prophesied until John.” If then there is now among the Jews king or 
prophet or vision, they do well to deny the Christ that is come. But if there is neither king nor vision, but 
from that time forth all prophecy is sealed and the city and temple taken, why are they so irreligious and 
sO perverse as to see what has happened, and yet to deny Christ, Who has brought it all to pass? Or why, 
when they see even heathens deserting their idols, and placing their hope, through Christ, on the God of 
Israel, do they deny Christ, Who was born of the root of Jesse after the flesh and henceforth is King? For if 
the nations were worshipping some other God, and not confessing the God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob and Moses, then, once more, they would be doing well in alleging that God had not come. 5. But if 
the Gentiles are honouring the same God that gave the law to Moses and made the promise to Abraham, 
and Whose word the Jews dishonoured,—why are they ignorant, or rather why do they choose to ignore, 
that the Lord foretold by the Scriptures has shone forth upon the world, and appeared to it in bodily form, 
as the Scripture said: “The Lord God hath shined upon us;” and again: “He sent His Word and healed 
them;” and again: “Not a messenger, not an angel, but the Lord Himself saved them?” 6. Their state may 
be compared to that of one out of his right mind, who sees the earth illumined by the sun, but denies the 
sun that illumines it. For what more is there for him whom they expect to do, when he is come? To call the 
heathen? But they are called already. To make prophecy, and king, and vision to cease? This too has 
already come to pass. To expose the godlessness of idolatry? It is already exposed and condemned. Or to 
destroy death? He is already destroyed. 7. What then has not come to pass, that the Christ must do? What 
is left unfulfilled, that the Jews should now disbelieve with impunity? For if, I say,—which is just what we 
actually see,—there is no longer king nor prophet nor Jerusalem nor sacrifice nor vision among them, but 
even the whole earth is filled with the knowledge of God, and Gentiles, leaving their godlessness, are now 
taking refuge with the God of Abraham, through the Word, even our Lord Jesus Christ, then it must be 
plain, even to those who are exceedingly obstinate, that the Christ is come, and that He has illumined 
absolutely all with His light, and given them the true and divine teaching concerning His Father. 8. So one 
can fairly refute the Jews by these and by other arguments from the Divine Scriptures. 


S:41. ANSWER TO THE GREEKS. DO THEY RECOGNISE THE LOGOS? IF HE MANIFESTS HIMSELF IN THE 
ORGANISM OF THE UNIVERSE, WHY NOT IN ONE BODY? FOR A HUMAN BODY IS A PART OF THE SAME WHOLE 


But one cannot but be utterly astonished at the Gentiles, who, while they laugh at what is no matter for 
jesting, are themselves insensible to their own disgrace, which they do not see that they have set up in the 
shape of stocks and stones. 2. Only, as our argument is not lacking in demonstrative proof, come let us put 
them also to shame on reasonable grounds,—mainly from what we ourselves also see. For what is there on 
our side that is absurd, or worthy of derision? Is it merely our saying that the Word has been made 
manifest in the body? But this even they will join in owning to have happened without any absurdity, if 
they show themselves friends of truth. 3. If then they deny that there is a Word of God at all, they do so 
gratuitously , jesting at what they know not. 4. But if they confess that there is a Word of God, and He 
ruler of the universe, and that in Him the Father has produced the creation, and that by His Providence 
the whole receives light and life and being, and that He reigns over all, so that from the works of His 
providence He is known, and through Him the Father,—consider, I pray you, whether they be not 
unwittingly raising the jest against themselves. 5. The philosophers of the Greeks say that the universe is 
a great body ; and rightly so. For we see it and its parts as objects of our senses. If, then, the Word of God 
is in the Universe, which is a body, and has united Himself with the whole and with all its parts, what is 
there surprising or absurd if we say that He has united Himself with man also. 6. For if it were absurd for 
Him to have been in a body at all, it would be absurd for Him to be united with the whole either, and to be 
giving light and movement to all things by His providence. For the whole also is a body. 7. But if it 
beseems Him to unite Himself with the universe, and to be made known in the whole, it must beseem Him 
also to appear in a human body, and that by Him it should be illumined and work. For mankind is part of 
the whole as well as the rest. And if it be unseemly for a part to have been adopted as His instrument to 
teach men of His Godhead, it must be most absurd that He should be made known even by the whole 
universe. 


$:42. HIS UNION WITH THE BODY IS BASED UPON HIS RELATION TO CREATION AS A WHOLE. HE USED A HUMAN 
BODY, SINCE TO MAN IT WAS THAT HE WISHED TO REVEAL HIMSELF 


For just as, while the whole body is quickened and illumined by man, supposing one said it were absurd 
that man’s power should also be in the toe, he would be thought foolish; because, while granting that he 
pervades and works in the whole, he demurs to his being in the part also; thus he who grants and believes 
that the Word of God is in the whole Universe, and that the whole is illumined and moved by Him, should 
not think it absurd that a single human body also should receive movement and light from Him. 2. But if it 
is because the human race is a thing created and has been made out of nothing, that they regard that 
manifestation of the Saviour in man, which we speak of, as not seemly, it is high time for them to eject 
Him from creation also; for it too has been brought into existence by the Word out of nothing. 3. But if, 
even though creation be a thing made, it is not absurd that the Word should be in it, then neither is it 
absurd that He should be in man. For whatever idea they form of the whole, they must necessarily apply 
the like idea to the part. For man also, as I said before, is a part of the whole. 4. Thus it is not at all 
unseemly that the Word should be in man, while all things are deriving from Him their light and 


movement and light, as also their authors say, “In him we live and move and have our being.” 5. So, then, 
what is there to scoff at in what we say, if the Word has used that, wherein He is, as an instrument to 
manifest Himself? For were He not in it, neither could He have used it; but if we have previously allowed 
that He is in the whole and in its parts, what is there incredible in His manifesting Himself in that wherein 
He is? 6. For by His own power He is united wholly with each and all, and orders all things without stint, 
so that no one could have called it out of place for Him to speak, and make known Himself and His Father, 
by means of sun, if He so willed, or moon, or heaven, or earth, or waters, or fire ; inasmuch as He holds in 
one all things at once, and is in fact not only in all but also in the part in question, and there invisibly 
manifests Himself. In like manner it cannot be absurd if, ordering as He does the whole, and giving life to 
all things, and having willed to make Himself known through men, He has used as His instrument a 
human body to manifest the truth and knowledge of the Father. For humanity, too, is an actual part of the 
whole. 7. And as Mind, pervading man all through, is interpreted by a part of the body, I mean the tongue, 
without any one saying, I suppose, that the essence of the mind is on that account lowered, so if the Word, 
pervading all things, has used a human instrument, this cannot appear unseemly. For, as I have said 
previously, if it be unseemly to have used a body as an instrument, it is unseemly also for Him to be in the 
Whole. 


S:43. HE CAME IN HUMAN RATHER THAN IN ANY NOBLER FORM, BECAUSE (I) HE CAME TO SAVE, NOT TO 
IMPRESS ; (2) MAN ALONE OF CREATURES HAD SINNED. AS MEN WOULD NOT RECOGNISE HIS WORKS IN THE 
UNIVERSE, HE CAME AND WORKED AMONG THEM AS MAN; IN THE SPHERE TO WHICH THEY HAD LIMITED 
THEMSELVES 


Now, if they ask, Why then did He not appear by means of other and nobler parts of creation, and use 
some nobler instrument, as the sun, or moon, or stars, or fire, or air, instead of man merely? let them 
know that the Lord came not to make a display, but to heal and teach those who were suffering. 2. For the 
way for one aiming at display would be, just to appear, and to dazzle the beholders; but for one seeking to 
heal and teach the way is, not simply to sojourn here, but to give himself to the aid of those in want, and 
to appear as they who need him can bear it; that he may not, by exceeding the requirements of the 
sufferers, trouble the very persons that need him, rendering God’s appearance useless to them. 3. Now, 
nothing in creation had gone astray with regard to their notions of God, save man only. Why, neither sun, 
nor moon, nor heaven, nor the stars, nor water, nor air had swerved from their order; but knowing their 
Artificer and Sovereign, the Word, they remain as they were made . But men alone, having rejected what 
was good, then devised things of nought instead of the truth, and have ascribed the honour due to God, 
and their knowledge of Him, to demons and men in the shape of stones. 4. With reason, then, since it were 
unworthy of the Divine Goodness to overlook so grave a matter, while yet men were not able to recognise 
Him as ordering and guiding the whole, He takes to Himself as an instrument a part of the whole, His 
human body, and unites Himself with that, in order that since men could not recognise Him in the whole, 
they should not fail to know Him in the part; and since they could not look up to His invisible power, might 
be able, at any rate, from what resembled themselves to reason to Him and to contemplate Him. 5. For, 
men as they are, they will be able to know His Father more quickly and directly by a body of like nature 
and by the divine works wrought through it, judging by comparison that they are not human, but the 
works of God, which are done by Him. 6. And if it were absurd, as they say, for the Word to be known 
through the works of the body, it would likewise be absurd for Him to be known through the works of the 
universe. For just as He is in creation, and yet does not partake of its nature in the least degree, but 
rather all things partake of His power; so while He used the body as His instrument He partook of no 
corporeal property, but, on the contrary, Himself sanctified even the body. 7. For if even Plato, who is in 
such repute among the Greeks, says that its author, beholding the universe tempest-tossed, and in peril of 
going down to the place of chaos, takes his seat at the helm of the soul and comes to the rescue and 
corrects all its calamities; what is there incredible in what we say, that, mankind being in error, the Word 
lighted down upon it and appeared as man, that He might save it in its tempest by His guidance and 
goodness? 


S:44. AS GOD MADE MAN BY A WORD, WHY NOT RESTORE HIM BY A WORD? BUT (1) CREATION OUT OF NOTHING 
IS DIFFERENT FROM REPARATION OF WHAT ALREADY EXISTS. (2) MAN WAS THERE WITH A DEFINITE NEED, 
CALLING FOR A DEFINITE REMEDY. DEATH WAS INGRAINED IN MAN’S NATURE: HE THEN MUST WIND LIFE 
CLOSELY TO HUMAN NATURE. THEREFORE THE WORD BECAME INCARNATE THAT HE MIGHT MEET AND 
CONQUER DEATH IN HIS USURPED TERRITORY. (SIMILE OF STRAW AND ASBESTOS.) 


But perhaps, shamed into agreeing with this, they will choose to say that God, if He wished to reform and 
to save mankind, ought to have done so by a mere fiat , without His word taking a body, in just the same 
way as He did formerly, when He produced them out of nothing. 2. To this objection of theirs a reasonable 
answer would be: that formerly, nothing being in existence at all, what was needed to make everything 
was a fiat and the bare will to do so. But when man had once been made, and necessity demanded a cure, 
not for things that were not, but for things that had come to be, it was naturally consequent that the 
Physician and Saviour should appear in what had come to be, in order also to cure the things that were. 
For this cause, then, He has become man, and used His body as a human instrument. 3. For if this were 
not the right way, how was the Word, choosing to use an instrument, to appear? or whence was He to take 
it, save from those already in being, and in need of His Godhead by means of one like themselves? For it 
was not things without being that needed salvation, so that a bare command should suffice, but man, 


already in existence, was going to corruption and ruin . It was then natural and right that the Word should 
use a human instrument and reveal Himself everywhither. 4. Secondly, you must know this also, that the 
corruption which had set in was not external to the body, but had become attached to it; and it was 
required that, instead of corruption, life should cleave to it; so that, just as death has been engendered in 
the body, so life may be engendered in it also. 5. Now if death were external to the body, it would be 
proper for life also to have been engendered externally to it. But if death was wound closely to the body 
and was ruling over it as though united to it, it was required that life also should be wound closely to the 
body, that so the body, by putting on life in its stead, should cast off corruption. Besides, even supposing 
that the Word had come outside the body, and not in it, death would indeed have been defeated by Him, in 
perfect accordance with nature, inasmuch as death has no power against the Life; but the corruption 
attached to the body would have remained in it none the less . 6. For this cause the Saviour reasonably 
put on Him a body, in order that the body, becoming wound closely to the Life, should no longer, as mortal, 
abide in death, but, as having put on immortality, should thenceforth rise again and remain immortal. For, 
once it had put on corruption, it could not have risen again unless it had put on life. And death likewise 
could not, from its very nature, appear, save in the body. Therefore He put on a body, that He might find 
death in the body, and blot it out. For how could the Lord have been proved at all to be the Life, had He 
not quickened what was mortal? 7. And just as, whereas stubble is naturally destructible by fire, 
supposing (firstly) a man keeps fire away from the stubble, though it is not burned, yet the stubble 
remains, for all that, merely stubble, fearing the threat of the fire—for fire has the natural property of 
consuming it; while if a man (secondly) encloses it with a quantity of asbestos, the substance said to be an 
antidote to fire, the stubble no longer dreads the fire, being secured by its enclosure in incombustible 
matter; 8. in this very way one may say, with regard to the body and death, that if death had been kept 
from the body by a mere command on His part, it would none the less have been mortal and corruptible, 
according to the nature of bodies; but, that this should not be, it put on the incorporeal Word of God, and 
thus no longer fears either death or corruption, for it has life as a garment, and corruption is done away in 
it. 


S:45. THUS ONCE AGAIN EVERY PART OF CREATION MANIFESTS THE GLORY OF GOD. NATURE, THE WITNESS TO 
HER CREATOR, YIELDS (BY MIRACLES) A SECOND TESTIMONY TO GOD INCARNATE. THE WITNESS OF NATURE, 
PERVERTED BY MAN’S SIN, WAS THUS FORCED BACK TO TRUTH. IF THESE REASONS SUFFICE NOT, LET THE 
GREEKS LOOK AT FACTS 


Consistently, therefore, the Word of God took a body and has made use of a human instrument, in order to 
quicken the body also, and as He is known in creation by His works so to work in man as well, and to shew 
Himself everywhere, leaving nothing void of His own divinity, and of the knowledge of Him. 2. For I 
resume, and repeat what I said before, that the Saviour did this in order that, as He fills all things on all 
sides by His presence, so also He might fill all things with the knowledge of Him, as the divine Scripture 
also says : “The whole earth was filled with the knowledge of the Lord.” 3. For if a man will but look up to 
heaven, he sees its Order, or if he cannot raise his face to heaven, but only to man, he sees His power, 
beyond comparison with that of men, shewn by His works, and learns that He alone among men is God the 
Word. Or if a man is gone astray among demons, and is in fear of them, he may see this man drive them 
out, and make up his mind that He is their Master. Or if a man has sunk to the waters , and thinks that 
they are God,—as the Egyptians, for instance, reverence the water,—he may see its nature changed by 
Him, and learn that the Lord is Creator of the waters. 4. But if a man is gone down even to Hades, and 
stands in awe of the heroes who have descended thither, regarding them as gods, yet he may see the fact 
of Christ’s Resurrection and victory over death, and infer that among them also Christ alone is true God 
and Lord. 5. For the Lord touched all parts of creation, and freed and undeceived all of them from every 
illusion; as Paul says: “Having put off from Himself the principalities and the powers, He triumphed on the 
Cross:” that no one might by any possibility be any longer deceived, but everywhere might find the true 
Word of God. 6. For thus man, shut in on every side , and beholding the divinity of the Word unfolded 
everywhere, that is, in heaven, in Hades, in man, upon earth, is no longer exposed to deceit concerning 
God, but is to worship Christ alone, and through Him come rightly to know the Father. 7. By these 
arguments, then, on grounds of reason, the Gentiles in their turn will fairly be put to shame by us. But if 
they deem the arguments insufficient to shame them, let them be assured of what we are saying at any 
rate by facts obvious to the sight of all. 


S:46. DISCREDIT, FROM THE DATE OF THE INCARNATION, OF IDOL-CULTUS, ORACLES, MYTHOLOGIES, 
DEMONIACAL ENERGY, MAGIC, AND GENTILE PHILOSOPHY. AND WHEREAS THE OLD CULTS WERE STRICTLY 
LOCAL AND INDEPENDENT, THE WORSHIP OF CHRIST IS CATHOLIC AND UNIFORM 


When did men begin to desert the worshipping of idols, save since God, the true Word of God, has come 
among men? Or when have the oracles among the Greeks, and everywhere, ceased and become empty, 
save when the Saviour has manifested Himself upon earth? 2. Or when did those who are called gods and 
heroes in the poets begin to be convicted of being merely mortal men , save since the Lord erected His 
conquest of death, and preserved incorruptible the body he had taken, raising it from the dead? 3. Or 
when did the deceitfulness and madness of demons fall into contempt, save when the power of God, the 
Word, the Master of all these as well, condescending because of man’s weakness, appeared on earth? Or 
when did the art and the schools of magic begin to be trodden down, save when the divine manifestation 
of the Word took place among men? 4. And, in a word, at what time has the wisdom of the Greeks become 


foolish, save when the true Wisdom of God manifested itself on earth? For formerly the whole world and 
every place was led astray by the worshipping of idols, and men regarded nothing else but the idols as 
gods. But now, all the world over, men are deserting the superstition of the idols, and taking refuge with 
Christ; and, worshipping Him as God, are by His means coming to know that Father also Whom they knew 
not. 5. And, marvellous fact, whereas the objects of worship were various and of vast number, and each 
place had its own idol, and he who was accounted a god among them had no power to pass over to the 
neighbouring place, so as to persuade those of neighbouring peoples to worship him, but was barely 
served even among his own people; for no one else worshipped his neighbour’s god—on the contrary, each 
man kept to his own idol , thinking it to be lord of all;—Christ alone is worshipped as one and the same 
among all peoples; and what the weakness of the idols could not do—to persuade, namely, even those 
dwelling close at hand,—this Christ has done, persuading not only those close at hand, but simply the 
entire world, to worship one and the same Lord, and through Him God, even His Father. 


S:47. THE NUMEROUS ORACLES,—FANCIED APPARITIONS IN SACRED PLACES, &C., DISPELLED BY THE SIGN OF 
THE CROSS. THE OLD GODS PROVE TO HAVE BEEN MERE MEN. MAGIC IS EXPOSED. AND WHEREAS PHILOSOPHY 
COULD ONLY PERSUADE SELECT AND LOCAL CLIQUES OF IMMORTALITY, AND GOODNESS,—MEN OF LITTLE 
INTELLECT HAVE INFUSED INTO THE MULTITUDES OF THE CHURCHES THE PRINCIPLE OF A SUPERNATURAL 
LIFE 


And whereas formerly every place was full of the deceit of the oracles , and the oracles at Delphi and 
Dodona, and in Boeotia and Lycia and Libya and Egypt and those of the Cabiri , and the Pythoness, were 
held in repute by men’s imagination, now, since Christ has begun to be preached everywhere, their 
madness also has ceased and there is none among them to divine any more. 2. And whereas formerly 
demons used to deceive men’s fancy, occupying springs or rivers, trees or stones, and thus imposed upon 
the simple by their juggleries; now, after the divine visitation of the Word, their deception has ceased. For 
by the Sign of the Cross, though a man but use it, he drives out their deceits. 3. And while formerly men 
held to be gods the Zeus and Cronos and Apollo and the heroes mentioned in the poets, and went astray in 
honouring them; now that the Saviour has appeared among men, those others have been exposed as 
mortal men , and Christ alone has been recognised among men as the true God, the Word of God. 4. And 
what is one to say of the magic esteemed among them? that before the Word sojourned among us this was 
strong and active among Egyptians, and Chaldees, and Indians, and inspired awe in those who saw it; but 
that by the presence of the Truth, and the Appearing of the Word, it also has been thoroughly confuted, 
and brought wholly to nought. 5. But as to Gentile wisdom, and the sounding pretensions of the 
philosophers, I think none can need our argument, since the wonder is before the eyes of all, that while 
the wise among the Greeks had written so much, and were unable to persuade even a few from their own 
neighbourhood, concerning immortality and a virtuous life, Christ alone, by ordinary language, and by 
men not clever with the tongue, has throughout all the world persuaded whole churches full of men to 
despise death, and to mind the things of immortality; to overlook what is temporal and to turn their eyes 
to what is eternal; to think nothing of earthly glory and to strive only for the heavenly. 


S:48. FURTHER FACTS. CHRISTIAN CONTINENCE OF VIRGINS AND ASCETICS. MARTYRS. THE POWER OF THE 
CROSS AGAINST DEMONS AND MAGIC. CHRIST BY HIS POWER SHEWS HIMSELF MORE THAN A MAN, MORE THAN 
A MAGICIAN, MORE THAN A SPIRIT. FOR ALL THESE ARE TOTALLY SUBJECT TO HIM. THEREFORE HE IS THE 
WORD OF GOD 


Now these arguments of ours do not amount merely to words, but have in actual experience a witness to 
their truth. 2. For let him that will, go up and behold the proof of virtue in the virgins of Christ and in the 
young men that practise holy chastity , and the assurance of immortality in so great a band of His martyrs. 
3. And let him come who would test by experience what we have now said, and in the very presence of the 
deceit of demons and the imposture of oracles and the marvels of magic, let him use the Sign of that 
Cross which is laughed at among them, and he shall see how by its means demons fly, oracles cease, all 
magic and witchcraft is brought to nought. 4. Who, then, and how great is this Christ, Who by His own 
Name and Presence casts into the shade and brings to nought all things on every side, and is alone strong 
against all, and has filled the whole world with His teaching? Let the Greeks tell us, who are pleased to 
laugh, and blush not. 5. For if He is a man, how then has one man exceeded the power of all whom even 
themselves bold to be gods, and convicted them by His own power of being nothing? But if they call Him a 
magician, how can it be that by a magician all magic is destroyed, instead of being confirmed? For if He 
conquered particular magicians, or prevailed over one only, it would be proper for them to hold that He 
excelled the rest by superior skill; 6. but if His Cross has won the victory over absolutely all magic, and 
over the very name of it, it must be plain that the Saviour is not a magician, seeing that even those 
demons who are invoked by the other magicians fly from Him as their Master. 7. Who He is, then, let the 
Greeks tell us, whose only serious pursuit is jesting. Perhaps they might say that He, too, was a demon, 
and hence His strength. But say this as they will, they will have the laugh against them, for they can once 
more be put to shame by our former proofs. For how is it possible that He should be a demon who drives 
the demons out? 8. For if He simply drove out particular demons, it might properly be held that by the 
chief of demons He prevailed against the lesser, just as the Jews said to Him when they wished to insult 
Him. But if, by His Name being named, all madness of the demons is uprooted and chased away, it must 
be evident that here, too, they are wrong, and that our Lord and Saviour Christ is not, as they think, some 
demoniacal power. 9. Then, if the Saviour is neither a man simply, nor a magician, nor some demon, but 


has by His own Godhead brought to nought and cast into the shade both the doctrine found in the poets 
and the delusion of the demons and the wisdom of the Gentiles, it must be plain and will be owned by all, 
that this is the true Son of God, even the Word and Wisdom and Power of the Father from the beginning. 
For this is why His works also are no works of man, but are recognised to be above man, and truly God’s 
works, both from the facts in themselves, and from comparison with [the rest of] mankind. 


S:49. HIS BIRTH AND MIRACLES. YOU CALL ASCLEPIUS, HERACLES, AND DIONYSUS GODS FOR THEIR WORKS. 
CONTRAST THEIR WORKS WITH HIS, AND THE WONDERS AT HIS DEATH, &C 


For what man, that ever was born, formed a body for himself from a virgin alone? Or what man ever 
healed such diseases as the common Lord of all? Or who has restored what was wanting to man’s nature, 
and made one blind from his birth to see? 2. Asclepius was deified among them, because he practised 
medicine and found out herbs for bodies that were sick; not forming them himself out of the earth, but 
discovering them by science drawn from nature. But what is this to what was done by the Saviour, in that, 
instead of healing a wound, He modified a man’s original nature, and restored the body whole. 3. Heracles 
is worshipped as a god among the Greeks because he fought against men, his peers, and destroyed wild 
beasts by guile. What is this to what was done by the Word, in driving away from man diseases and 
demons and death itself? Dionysus is worshipped among them because he has taught man drunkenness; 
but the true Saviour and Lord of all, for teaching temperance, is mocked by these people. 4. But let these 
matters pass. What will they say to the other miracles of His Godhead? At what man’s death was the sun 
darkened and the earth shaken? Lo even to this day men are dying, and they died also of old. When did 
any such-like wonder happen in their case? 5. Or, to pass over the deeds done through His body, and 
mention those after its rising again: what man’s doctrine that ever was has prevailed everywhere, one and 
the same, from one end of the earth to the other, so that his worship has winged its way through every 
land? 6. Or why, if Christ is, as they say, a man, and not God the Word, is not His worship prevented by the 
gods they have from passing into the same land where they are? Or why on the contrary does the Word 
Himself, sojourning here, by His teaching stop their worship and put their deception to shame? 


$:50. IMPOTENCE AND RIVALRIES OF THE SOPHISTS PUT TO SHAME BY THE DEATH OF CHRIST. HIS 
RESURRECTION UNPARALLELED EVEN IN GREEK LEGEND 


Many before this Man have been kings and tyrants of the world, many are on record who have been wise 
men and magicians, among the Chaldaeans and Egyptians and Indians; which of these, I say, not after 
death, but while still alive, was ever able so far to prevail as to fill the whole earth with his teaching and 
reform so great a multitude from the superstition of idols, as our Saviour has brought over from idols to 
Himself? 2. The philosophers of the Greeks have composed many works with plausibility and verbal skill; 
what result, then, have they exhibited so great as has the Cross of Christ? For the refinements they taught 
were plausible enough till they died; but even the influence they seemed to have while alive was subject to 
their mutual rivalries; and they were emulous, and declaimed against one another. 3. But the Word of God, 
most strange fact, teaching in meaner language, has cast into the shade the choice sophists; and while He 
has, by drawing all to Himself, brought their schools to nought, He has filled His own churches; and the 
marvellous thing is, that by going down as man to death, He has brought to nought the sounding 
utterances of the wise concerning idols. 4. For whose death ever drove out demons? or whose death did 
demons ever fear, as they did that of Christ? For where the Saviour’s name is named, there every demon 
is driven out. Or who has so rid men of the passions of the natural man, that whoremongers are chaste, 
and murderers no longer hold the sword, and those who were formerly mastered by cowardice play the 
man? 5. And, in short, who persuaded men of barbarous countries and heathen men in divers places to lay 
aside their madness, and to mind peace, if it be not the Faith of Christ and the Sign of the Cross? Or who 
else has given men such assurance of immortality, as has the Cross of Christ, and the Resurrection of His 
Body? 6. For although the Greeks have told all manner of false tales, yet they were not able to feign a 
Resurrection of their idols,—for it never crossed their mind, whether it be at all possible for the body 
again to exist after death. And here one would most especially accept their testimony, inasmuch as by this 
opinion they have exposed the weakness of their own idolatry, while leaving the possibility open to Christ, 
so that hence also He might be made known among all as Son of God. 


$:51. THE NEW VIRTUE OF CONTINENCE. REVOLUTION OF SOCIETY, PURIFIED AND PACIFIED BY CHRISTIANITY 


Which of mankind, again, after his death, or else while living, taught concerning virginity, and that this 
virtue was not impossible among men? But Christ, our Saviour and King of all, had such power in His 
teaching concerning it, that even children not yet arrived at the lawful age vow that virginity which lies 
beyond the law. 2. What man has ever yet been able to pass so far as to come among Scythians and 
Ethiopians, or Persians or Armenians or Goths, or those we hear of beyond the ocean or those beyond 
Hyrcania, or even the Egyptians and Chaldees, men that mind magic and are superstitious beyond nature 
and savage in their ways, and to preach at all about virtue and self-control, and against the worshipping of 
idols, as has the Lord of all, the Power of God, our Lord Jesus Christ? 3. Who not only preached by means 
of His own disciples, but also carried persuasion to men’s mind, to lay aside the fierceness of their 
manners, and no longer to serve their ancestral gods, but to learn to know Him, and through Him to 
worship the Father. 4. For formerly, while in idolatry, Greeks and Barbarians used to war against each 


other, and were actually cruel to their own kin. For it was impossible for any one to cross sea or land at 
all, without arming the hand with swords , because of their implacable fighting among themselves. 5. For 
the whole course of their life was carried on by arms, and the sword with them took the place of a staff, 
and was their support in every emergency; and still, as I said before, they were serving idols, and offering 
sacrifices to demons, while for all their idolatrous superstition they could not be reclaimed from this 
spirit. 6. But when they have come over to the school of Christ, then, strangely enough, as men truly 
pricked in conscience, they have laid aside the savagery of their murders and no longer mind the things of 
war: but all is at peace with them, and from henceforth what makes for friendship is to their liking. 


$:52. WARS, &C., ROUSED BY DEMONS, LULLED BY CHRISTIANITY 


Who then is He that has done this, or who is He that has united in peace men that hated one another, save 
the beloved Son of the Father, the common Saviour of all, even Jesus Christ, Who by His own love 
underwent all things for our salvation? For even from of old it was prophesied of the peace He was to 
usher in, where the Scripture says: “They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their pikes into 
sickles, and nation shall not take the sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 2. And 
this is at least not incredible, inasmuch as even now those barbarians who have an innate savagery of 
manners, while they still sacrifice to the idols of their country, are mad against one another, and cannot 
endure to be a single hour without weapons: 3. but when they hear the teaching of Christ, straightway 
instead of fighting they turn to husbandry, and instead of arming their hands with weapons they raise 
them in prayer, and in a word, in place of fighting among themselves, henceforth they arm against the 
devil and against evil spirits, subduing these by self-restraint and virtue of soul. 4. Now this is at once a 
proof of the divinity of the Saviour, since what men could not learn among idols they have learned from 
Him; and no small exposure of the weakness and nothingness of demons and idols. For demons, knowing 
their own weakness, for this reason formerly set men to make war against one another, lest, if they ceased 
from mutual strife, they should turn to battle against demons. 5. Why, they who become disciples of 
Christ, instead of warring with each other, stand arrayed against demons by their habits and their 
virtuous actions: and they rout them, and mock at their captain the devil; so that in youth they are self- 
restrained, in temptations endure, in labours persevere, when insulted are patient, when robbed make 
light of it: and, wonderful as it is, they despise even death and become martyrs of Christ. 


$:53. THE WHOLE FABRIC OF GENTILISM LEVELLED AT A BLOW BY CHRIST SECRETLY ADDRESSING THE 
CONSCIENCE OF MAN 


And to mention one proof of the divinity of the Saviour, which is indeed utterly surprising,—what mere 
man or magician or tyrant or king was ever able by himself to engage with so many, and to fight the battle 
against all idolatry and the whole demoniacal host and all magic, and all the wisdom of the Greeks, while 
they were so strong and still flourishing and imposing upon all, and at one onset to check them all, as was 
our Lord, the true Word of God, Who, invisibly exposing each man’s error, is by Himself bearing off all 
men from them all, so that while they who were worshipping idols now trample upon them, those in 
repute for magic burn their books, and the wise prefer to all studies the interpretation of the Gospels? 2. 
For whom they used to worship, them they are deserting, and Whom they used to mock as one crucified, 
Him they worship as Christ, confessing Him to be God. And they that are called gods among them are 
routed by the Sign of the Cross, while the Crucified Saviour is proclaimed in all the world as God and the 
Son of God. And the gods worshipped among the Greeks are falling into ill repute at their hands, as 
scandalous beings; while those who receive the teaching of Christ live a chaster life than they. 3. If, then, 
these and the like are human works, let him who will point out similar works on the part of men of former 
time, and so convince us. But if they prove to be, and are, not men’s works, but God’s, why are the 
unbelievers so irreligious as not to recognise the Master that wrought them? 4. For their case is as though 
a man, from the works of creation, failed to know God their Artificer. For if they knew His Godhead from 
His power over the universe, they would have known that the bodily works of Christ also are not human, 
but are the works of the Saviour of all, the Word of God. And did they thus know, “they would not,” as Paul 
said , “have crucified the Lord of glory.” 


$:54. THE WORD INCARNATE, AS IS THE CASE WITH THE INVISIBLE GOD, IS KNOWN TO US BY HIS WORKS. BY 
THEM WE RECOGNISE HIS DEIFYING MISSION. LET US BE CONTENT TO ENUMERATE A FEW OF THEM, LEAVING 
THEIR DAZZLING PLENTITUDE TO HIM WHO WILL BEHOLD 


As, then, if a man should wish to see God, Who is invisible by nature and not seen at all, he may know and 
apprehend Him from His works: so let him who fails to see Christ with his understanding, at least 
apprehend Him by the works of His body, and test whether they be human works or God’s works. 2. And if 
they be human, let him scoff; but if they are not human, but of God, let him recognise it, and not laugh at 
what is no matter for scoffing; but rather let him marvel that by so ordinary a means things divine have 
been manifested to us, and that by death immortality has reached to all, and that by the Word becoming 
man, the universal Providence has been known, and its Giver and Artificer the very Word of God. 3. For 
He was made man that we might be made God ; and He manifested Himself by a body that we might 
receive the idea of the unseen Father; and He endured the insolence of men that we might inherit 
immortality. For while He Himself was in no way injured, being impossible and incorruptible and very 


Word and God, men who were suffering, and for whose sakes He endured all this, He maintained and 
preserved in His own impassibility. 4. And, in a word, the achievements of the Saviour, resulting from His 
becoming man, are of such kind and number, that if one should wish to enumerate them, he may be 
compared to men who gaze at the expanse of the sea and wish to count its waves. For as one cannot take 
in the whole of the waves with his eyes, for those which are coming on baffle the sense of him that 
attempts it; so for him that would take in all the achievements of Christ in the body, it is impossible to take 
in the whole, even by reckoning them up, as those which go beyond his thought are more than those he 
thinks he has taken in. 5. Better is it, then, not to aim at speaking of the whole, where one cannot do 
justice even to a part, but, after mentioning one more, to leave the whole for you to marvel at. For all alike 
are marvellous, and wherever a man turns his glance, he may behold on that side the divinity of the Word, 
and be struck with exceeding great awe. 


S$:55. SUMMARY OF FOREGOING. CESSATION OF PAGAN ORACLES, &C.: PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH. THE TRUE 
KING HAS COME FORTH AND SILENCED ALL USURPERS 


This, then, after what we have so far said, it is right for you to realize, and to take as the sum of what we 
have already stated, and to marvel at exceedingly; namely, that since the Saviour has come among us, 
idolatry not only has no longer increased, but what there was is diminishing and gradually coming to an 
end: and not only does the wisdom of the Greeks no longer advance, but what there is is now fading away: 
and demons, so far from cheating any more by illusions and prophecies and magic arts, if they so much as 
dare to make the attempt, are put to shame by the sign of the Cross. 2. And to sum the matter up: behold 
how the Saviour’s doctrine is everywhere increasing, while all idolatry and everything opposed to the faith 
of Christ is daily dwindling, and losing power, and falling. And thus beholding, worship the Saviour, “Who 
is above all” and mighty, even God the Word; and condemn those who are being worsted and done away 
by Him. 3. For as, when the sun is come, darkness no longer prevails, but if any be still left anywhere it is 
driven away; so, now that the divine Appearing of the Word of God is come, the darkness of the idols 
prevails no more, and all parts of the world in every direction are illumined by His teaching. 4. And as, 
when a king is reigning in some country without appearing but keeps at home in his own house, often 
some disorderly persons, abusing his retirement, proclaim themselves; and each of them, by assuming the 
character, imposes on the simple as king, and so men are led astray by the name, hearing that there is a 
king, but not seeing him, if for no other reason, because they cannot enter the house; but when the real 
king comes forth and appears, then the disorderly impostors are exposed by his presence, while men, 
seeing the real king, desert those who previously led them astray: 5. in like manner, the evil spirits 
formerly used to deceive men, investing themselves with God’s honour; but when the Word of God 
appeared in a body, and made known to us His own Father, then at length the deceit of the evil spirits is 
done away and stopped, while men, turning their eyes to the true God, Word of the Father, are deserting 
the idols, and now coming to know the true God. 6. Now this is a proof that Christ is God the Word, and 
the Power of God. For whereas human things cease, and the Word of Christ abides, it is clear to all eyes 
that what ceases is temporary, but that He Who abides is God, and the true Son of God, His only-begotten 
Word. 


$:56. SEARCH THEN, THE SCRIPTURES, IF YOU CAN, AND SO FILL UP THIS SKETCH. LEARN TO LOOK FOR THE 
SECOND ADVENT AND JUDGMENT 


Let this, then, Christ-loving man, be our offering to you, just for a rudimentary sketch and outline, ina 
short compass, of the faith of Christ and of His Divine appearing to usward. But you, taking occasion by 
this, if you light upon the text of the Scriptures, by genuinely applying your mind to them, will learn from 
them more completely and clearly the exact detail of what we have said. 2. For they were spoken and 
written by God, through men who spoke of God. But we impart of what we have learned from inspired 
teachers who have been conversant with them, who have also become martyrs for the deity of Christ, to 
your zeal for learning, in turn. 3. And you will also learn about His second glorious and truly divine 
appearing to us, when no longer in lowliness, but in His own glory,—no longer in humble guise, but in His 
own magnificence,—He is to come, no more to suffer, but thenceforth to render to all the fruit of His own 
Cross, that is, the resurrection and incorruption; and no longer to be judged, but to judge all, by what 
each has done in the body, whether good or evil; where there is laid up for the good the kingdom of 
heaven, but for them that have done evil everlasting fire and outer darkness. 4. For thus the Lord Himself 
also says: “Henceforth ye shall see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power, and coming on the 
clouds of heaven in the glory of the Father.” 5. And for this very reason there is also a word of the Saviour 
to prepare us for that day, in these words: “Be ye ready and watch, for He cometh at an hour ye know 
not.” For, according to the blessed Paul: “We must all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, that each 
one may receive according as he hath done in the body, whether it be good or bad.” 


$:57. ABOVE ALL, SO LIVE THAT YOU MAY HAVE THE RIGHT TO EAT OF THIS TREE OF KNOWLEDGE AND LIFE, 
AND SO COME TO ETERNAL JOYS. DOXOLOGY 


But for the searching of the Scriptures and true knowledge of them, an honourable life is needed, and a 
pure soul, and that virtue which is according to Christ; so that the intellect guiding its path by it, may be 
able to attain what it desires, and to comprehend it, in so far as it is accessible to human nature to learn 


concerning the Word of God. 2. For without a pure mind and a modelling of the life after the saints, a man 
could not possibly comprehend the words of the saints. 3. For just as, if a man wished to see the light of 
the sun, he would at any rate wipe and brighten his eye, purifying himself in some sort like what he 
desires, so that the eye, thus becoming light, may see the light of the sun; or as, if a man would see a city 
or country, he at any rate comes to the place to see it;—thus he that would comprehend the mind of those 
who speak of God must needs begin by washing and cleansing his soul, by his manner of living, and 
approach the saints themselves by imitating their works; so that, associated with them in the conduct of a 
common life, he may understand also what has been revealed to them by God, and thenceforth, as closely 
knit to them, may escape the peril of the sinners and their fire at the day of judgment, and receive what is 
laid up for the saints in the kingdom of heaven, which “Eye hath not seen , nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man,” whatsoever things are prepared for them that live a virtuous life, and love 
the God and Father, in Christ Jesus our Lord: through Whom and with Whom be to the Father Himself, 
with the Son Himself, in the Holy Spirit, honour and might and glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


“But if the Christ,” say they, “who is believed to be coming is not called Jesus, why is he who is come 
called Jesus Christ?” Well, each name will meet in the Christ of God, in whom is found likewise the 
appellation Jesus. Learn the habitual character of your error. In the course of the appointing of a 
successor to Moses, Oshea the son of Nun is certainly transferred from his pristine name, and begins to 
be called Jesus. Certainly, you say. This we first assert to have been a figure of the future. For, because 
Jesus Christ was to introduce the second people (which is composed of us nations, lingering deserted in 
the world aforetime) into the land of promise, “flowing with milk and honey” (that is, into the possession 
of eternal life, than which nought is sweeter); and this had to come about, not through Moses (that is, not 
through the Law’s discipline), but through Joshua (that is, through the new law’s grace), after our 
circumcision with “a knife of rock” (that is, with Christ’s precepts, for Christ is in many ways and figures 
predicted as a rock ); therefore the man who was being prepared to act as images of this sacrament was 
inaugurated under the figure of the Lord’s name, even so as to be named Jesus. For He who ever spake to 
Moses was the Son of God Himself; who, too, was always seen. For God the Father none ever saw, and 
lived. And accordingly it is agreed that the Son of God Himself spake to Moses, and said to the people, 
“Behold, I send mine angel before thy”—that is, the people’s—”face, to guard thee on the march, and to 
introduce thee into the land which I have prepared thee: attend to him, and be not disobedient to him; for 
he hath not escaped thy notice, since my name is upon him.” For Joshua was to introduce the people into 
the land of promise, not Moses. Now He called him an “angel,” on account of the magnitude of the mighty 
deeds which he was to achieve (which mighty deeds Joshua the son of Nun did, and you yourselves read), 
and on account of his office of prophet announcing (to wit) the divine will; just as withal the Spirit, 
speaking in the person of the Father, calls the forerunner of Christ, John, a future “angel,” through the 
prophet: “Behold, I send mine angel before Thy”’—that is, Christ’s—”face, who shall prepare Thy way 
before Thee.” Nor is it a novel practice to the Holy Spirit to call those “angels” whom God has appointed 
as ministers of His power. For the same John is called not merely an “angel” of Christ, but withal a “lamp” 
shining before Christ: for David predicts, “I have prepared the lamp for my Christ;” and him Christ 
Himself, coming “to fulfil the prophets,” called so to the Jews. “He was,” He says, “the burning and 
shining lamp;” as being he who not merely “prepared His ways in the desert,” but withal, by pointing out 
“the Lamb of God,” illumined the minds of men by his heralding, so that they understood Him to be that 
Lamb whom Moses was wont to announce as destined to suffer. Thus, too, (was the son of Nun called) 
Joshua, on account of the future mystery of his name: for that name (He who spake with Moses) confirmed 
as His own which Himself had conferred on him, because He had bidden him thenceforth be called, not 
“angel” nor “Oshea,” but “Joshua.” Thus, therefore, each name is appropriate to the Christ of God—that 
He should be called Jesus as well (as Christ). 


And that the virgin of whom it behoved Christ to be born (as we have above mentioned) must derive her 
lineage of the seed of David, the prophet in subsequent passages evidently asserts. “And there shall be 
born,” he says, “a rod from the root of Jesse”—which rod is Mary—”and a flower shall ascend from his 
root: and there shall rest upon him the Spirit of God, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
discernment and piety, the spirit of counsel and truth; the spirit of God’s fear shall fill Him.” For to none of 
men was the universal aggregation of spiritual credentials appropriate, except to Christ; paralleled as He 
is to a “flower” by reason of glory, by reason of grace; but accounted “of the root of Jesse,” whence His 
origin is to be deduced,—to wit, through Mary. For He was from the native soil of Bethlehem, and from the 
house of David; as, among the Romans, Mary is described in the census, of whom is born Christ. 


I demand, again—granting that He who was ever predicted by prophets as destined to come out of Jesse’s 
race, was withal to exhibit all humility, patience, and tranquillity—whether He be come? Equally so (in this 
case as in the former), the man who is shown to bear that character will be the very Christ who is come. 
For of Him the prophet says, “A man set in a plague, and knowing how to bear infirmity;” who “was led as 
a sheep for a victim; and, as a lamb before him who sheareth him, opened not His mouth.” If He “neither 
did contend nor shout, nor was His voice heard abroad,” who “crushed not the bruised reed”—Israel’s 
faith, who “quenched not the burning flax”—that is, the momentary glow of the Gentiles—but made it 
shine more by the rising of His own light,—He can be none other than He who was predicted. The action, 
therefore, of the Christ who is come must be examined by being placed side by side with the rule of the 
Scriptures. For, if I mistake not, we find Him distinguished by a twofold operation,—that of preaching and 
that of power. Now, let each count be disposed of summarily. Accordingly, let us work out the order we 
have set down, teaching that Christ was announced as a preacher; as, through Isaiah: “Cry out,” he says, 
‘in vigour, and spare not; lift up, as with a trumpet, thy voice, and announce to my commonalty their 
crimes, and to the house of Jacob their sins. Me from day to day they seek, and to learn my ways they 
covet, as a people which hath done righteousness, and hath not forsaken the judgment of God,” and so 
forth: that, moreover, He was to do acts of power from the Father: “Behold, our God will deal retributive 
judgment; Himself will come and save us: then shall the infirm be healed, and the eyes of the blind shall 
see, and the ears of the deaf shall hear, and the mutes’ tongues shall be loosed, and the lame shall leap as 
an hart,” and so on; which works not even you deny that Christ did, inasmuch as you were wont to say 
that, “on account of the works ye stoned Him not, but because He did them on the Sabbaths.” 


CHAPTER X 


CONCERNING THE PASSION OF CHRIST, AND ITS OLD TESTAMENT PREDICTIONS AND ADUMBRATIONS 


Depositio Arii 


DEPOSITION OF ARIUS 


ALEXANDER’S DEPOSITION OF ARIUS AND HIS COMPANIONS, AND ENCYCLICAL LETTER ON THE SUBJECT. 


Alexander, being assembled with his beloved brethren, the Presbyters and Deacons of Alexandria, and the 
Mareotis, greets them in the Lord. 


Although you have already subscribed to the letter I addressed to Arius and his fellows, exhorting them to 
renounce his impiety, and to submit themselves to the sound Catholic Faith, and have shewn your right- 
mindedness and agreement in the doctrines of the Catholic Church: yet forasmuch as I have written also 
to our fellow-ministers in every place concerning Arius and his fellows, and especially since some of you, 
as the Presbyters Chares and Pistus , and the Deacons Serapion, Parammon, Zosimus, and Irenaeus, have 
joined Arius and his fellows, and been content to suffer deposition with them, I thought it needful to 
assemble together you, the Clergy of the city, and to send for you the Clergy of the Mareotis, in order that 
you may learn what I am now writing, and may testify your agreement thereto, and give your concurrence 
in the deposition of Arius, Pistus, and their fellows. For it is desirable that you should be made acquainted 
with what I write, and that each of you should heartily embrace it, as though he had written it himself. 


A Copy. 


To his dearly beloved and most honoured fellow-ministers of the Catholic Church in every place, 
Alexander sends health in the Lord. 


1. As there is one body of the Catholic Church, and a command is given us in the sacred Scriptures to 
preserve the bond of unity and peace, it is agreeable thereto that we should write and signify to one 
another whatever is done by each of us individually; so that whether one member suffer or rejoice, we 
may either suffer or rejoice with one another. Now there are gone forth in this diocese, at this time, 
certain lawless men, enemies of Christ, teaching an apostasy, which one may justly suspect and designate 
as a forerunner of Antichrist. I was desirous to pass such a matter by without notice, in the hope that 
perhaps the evil would spend itself among its supporters, and not extend to other places to defile the ears 
of the simple . But seeing that Eusebius, now of Nicomedia, who thinks that the government of the Church 
rests with him, because retribution has not come upon him for his desertion of Berytus, when he had cast 
an eye of desire on the Church of the Nicomedians, begins to support these apostates, and has taken upon 
him to write letters every where in their behalf, if by any means he may draw in certain ignorant persons 
to this most base and antichristian heresy; Iam therefore constrained, knowing what is written in the law, 
no longer to hold my peace, but to make it known to you all; that you may understand who the apostates 
are, and the cavils which their heresy has adopted, and that, should Eusebius write to you, you may pay 
no attention to him, for he now desires by means of these men to exhibit anew his old malevolence , which 
has so long been concealed, pretending to write in their favour, while in truth it clearly appears, that he 
does it to forward his own interests. 


2. Now those who became apostates are these, Arius, Achilles, Aeithales, Carpones, another Arius, and 
Sarmates, sometime Presbyters: Euzoius, Lucius, Julius, Menas, Helladius, and Gaius, sometime Deacons: 
and with them Secundus and Theonas, sometime called Bishops. And the novelties they have invented and 
put forth contrary to the Scriptures are these following:—God was not always a Father , but there was a 
time when God was not a Father. The Word of God was not always, but originated from things that were 
not; for God that is, has made him that was not, of that which was not; wherefore there was a time when 
He was not; for the Son is a creature and a work. Neither is He like in essence to the Father; neither is He 
the true and natural Word of the Father; neither is He His true Wisdom; but He is one of the things made 
and created, and is called the Word and Wisdom by an abuse of terms, since He Himself originated by the 
proper Word of God, and by the Wisdom that is in God, by which God has made not only all other things 
but Him also. Wherefore He is by nature subject to change and variation as are all rational creatures. And 
the Word is foreign from the essence of the Father, and is alien and separated therefrom. And the Father 
cannot be described by the Son, for the Word does not know the Father perfectly and accurately, neither 
can He see Him perfectly. Moreover, the Son knows not His own essence as it really is; for He is made for 
us, that God might create us by Him, as by an instrument; and He would not have existed, had not God 
wished to create us. Accordingly, when some one asked them, whether the Word of God can possibly 
change as the devil changed, they were not afraid to say that He can; for being something made and 
created, His nature is subject to change. 


3. Now when Arius and his fellows made these assertions, and shamelessly avowed them, we being 
assembled with the Bishops of Egypt and Libya, nearly a hundred in number, anathematized both them 


and their followers. But Eusebius and his fellows admitted them to communion, being desirous to mingle 
falsehood with the truth, and impiety with piety. But they will not be able to do so, for the truth must 
prevail; neither is there any “communion of light with darkness,” nor any “concord of Christ with Belial .” 
For who ever heard such assertions before ? or who that hears them now is not astonished and does not 
stop his ears lest they should be defiled with such language? Who that has heard the words of John, “In 
the beginning was the Word ,” will not denounce the saying of these men, that “there was a time when He 
was not?” Or who that has heard in the Gospel, “the Only-begotten Son,” and “by Him were all things 
made ,” will not detest their declaration that He is “one of the things that were made.” For how can He be 
one of those things which were made by Himself? or how can He be the Only-begotten, when, according 
to them, He is counted as one among the rest, since He is Himself a creature and a work? And how can He 
be “made of things that were not,” when the Father saith, “My heart hath uttered a good Word,” and “Out 
of the womb I have begotten Thee before the morning star ?” Or again, how is He “unlike in substance to 
the Father,” seeing He is the perfect “image” and “brightness “ of the Father, and that He saith, “He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father ?” And if the Son is the “Word” and “Wisdom” of God, how was there 
“a time when He was not?” It is the same as if they should say that God was once without Word and 
without Wisdom . And how is He “subject to change and variation,” Who says, by Himself, “I am in the 
Father, and the Father in Me ,” and “I and the Father are One ;” and by the Prophet, “Behold Me, for I am, 
and I change not ?” For although one may refer this expression to the Father, yet it may now be more 
aptly spoken of the Word, viz., that though He has been made man, He has not changed; but as the 
Apostle has said, “Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” And who can have persuaded 
them to say, that He was made for us, whereas Paul writes, “for Whom are all things, and by Whom are all 
things ?” 


4. As to their blasphemous position that “the Son knows not the Father perfectly,” we ought not to wonder 
at it; for having once set themselves to fight against Christ, they contradict even His express words, since 
He says, “As the Father knoweth Me, even so know I the Father .” Now if the Father knows the Son but in 
part, then it is evident that the Son does not know the Father perfectly; but if it is not lawful to say this, 
but the Father does know the Son perfectly, then it is evident that as the Father knows His own Word, so 
also the Word knows His own Father Whose Word He is. 


5. By these arguments and references to the sacred Scriptures we frequently overthrew them; but they 
changed like chameleons , and again shifted their ground, striving to bring upon themselves that 
sentence, “when the wicked falleth into the depth of evils, he despiseth .” There have been many heresies 
before them, which, venturing further than they ought, have fallen into folly; but these men by 
endeavouring in all their cavils to overthrow the Divinity of the Word, have justified the other in 
comparison of themselves, as approaching nearer to Antichrist. Wherefore they have been 
excommunicated and anathematized by the Church. We grieve for their destruction, and especially 
because, having once been instructed in the doctrines of the Church, they have now sprung away. Yet we 
are not greatly surprised, for Hymenaeus and Philetus did the same, and before them Judas, who followed 
the Saviour, but afterwards became a traitor and an apostate. And concerning these same persons, we 
have not been left without instruction; for our Lord has forewarned us; “Take heed lest any man deceive 
you: for many shall come in My name, saying, I am Christ, and the time draweth near, and they shall 
deceive many: go ye not after them ;” while Paul, who was taught these things by our Saviour, wrote that 
‘in the latter times some shall depart from the sound faith, giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines 
of devils, which reject the truth .” 


6. Since then our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ has instructed us by His own mouth, and also hath 
signified to us by the Apostle concerning such men, we accordingly being personal witnesses of their 
impiety, have anathematized, as we said, all such, and declared them to be alien from the Catholic Faith 
and Church. And we have made this known to your piety, dearly beloved and most honoured fellow- 
ministers, in order that should any of them have the boldness to come unto you, you may not receive 
them, nor comply with the desire of Eusebius, or any other person writing in their behalf. For it becomes 
us who are Christians to turn away from all who speak or think any thing against Christ, as being enemies 
of God, and destroyers of souls; and not even to “bid such God speed ,” lest we become partakers of their 
sins, as the blessed John hath charged us. Salute the brethren that are with you. They that are with me 
salute you. 


PRESBYTERS OF ALEXANDRIA 


7. I, Colluthus, Presbyter, agree with what is here written, and give my assent to the deposition of Arius 
and his associates in impiety. 


Alexander , Presbyter, likewise 
Dioscorus , Presbyter, likewise 
Dionysius , Presbyter, likewise 


Eusebius, Presbyter, likewise 


Alexander, Presbyter, likewise 
Nilaras , Presbyter, likewise 
Arpocration, Presbyter, likewise 
Agathus, Presbyter 
Nemesius, Presbyter 
Longus , Presbyter 
Silvanus, Presbyter 

Peroys, Presbyter 

Apis, Presbyter 

Proterius, Presbyter 
Paulus, Presbyter 

Cyrus, Presbyter, likewise 
Deacons 

Ammonius , Deacon, likewise 
Macarius, Deacon 

Pistus , Deacon, likewise 
Athanasius, Deacon 
Eumenes, Deacon 
Apollonius , Deacon 
Olympius, Deacon 
Aphthonius , Deacon 
Athanasius , Deacon 
Macarius, Deacon, likewise 
Paulus, Deacon 

Petrus, Deacon 
Ambytianus, Deacon 

Gaius , Deacon, likewise 
Alexander, Deacon 
Dionysius, Deacon 
Agathon, Deacon 

Polybius, Deacon, likewise 
Theonas, Deacon 

Marcus, Deacon 

Comodus, Deacon 

Serapion , Deacon 

Nilon, Deacon 


Romanus, Deacon, likewise 


Presbyters of the Mareotis. 


I, Apollonius, Presbyter, agree with what is here written, and give my assent to the deposition of Arius and 
his associates in impiety. 


Ingenius , Presbyter, likewise 
Ammonius, Presbyter 
Dioscorus , Presbyter 
Sostras, Presbyter 
Theon , Presbyter 
Tyrannus, Presbyter 
Copres, Presbyter 
Ammonas , Presbyter 
Orion, Presbyter 
Serenus, Presbyter 
Didymus, Presbyter 
Heracles , Presbyter 
Boccon , Presbyter 
Agathus, Presbyter 
Achillas, Presbyter 
Paulus, Presbyter 
Thalelaeus, Presbyter 
Dionysius, Presbyter, likewise 
Deacons 

Sarapion , Deacon, likewise 
Justus, Deacon, likewise 
Didymus, Deacon 
Demetrius , Deacon 
Maurus , Deacon 
Alexander, Deacon 
Marcus , Deacon 
Comon, Deacon 
Tryphon , Deacon 
Ammonius , Deacon 
Didymus, Deacon 
Ptollarion , Deacon 
Seras, Deacon 

Gaius , Deacon 

Hierax , Deacon 


Marcus, Deacon 


Theonas, Deacon 
Sarmaton, Deacon 
Carpon, Deacon 

Zoilus, Deacon, likewise 


Epistola Eusebii. 


Council of Nicaea 


Letter of Eusebius of Caesarea to the people of his Diocese 


COUNCIL OF NICAEA 
LETTER OF EUSEBIUS OF CAESAREA TO THE PEOPLE OF HIS DIOCESE 


1. What was transacted concerning ecclesiastical faith at the Great Council assembled at Nicaea, you 
have probably learned, Beloved, from other sources, rumour being wont to precede the accurate account 
of what is doing. But lest in such reports the circumstances of the case have been misrepresented, we 
have been obliged to transmit to you, first, the formula of faith presented by ourselves, and next, the 
second, which [the Fathers] put forth with some additions to our words. Our own paper, then, which was 
read in the presence of our most pious Emperor, and declared to be good and unexceptionable, ran thus:— 


2. “As we have received from the Bishops who preceded us, and in our first catechisings, and when we 
received the Holy Laver, and as we have learned from the divine Scriptures, and as we believed and 
taught in the presbytery, and in the Episcopate itself, so believing also at the time present, we report to 
you our faith, and it is this :’— 


3. “We believe in One God, the Father Almighty, the Maker of all things visible and invisible. And in One 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Word of God, God from God, Light from Light, Life from Life, Son Only-begotten, 
first-born of every creature, before all the ages, begotten from the Father, by Whom also all things were 
made; Who for our salvation was made flesh, and lived among men, and suffered, and rose again the third 
day, and ascended to the Father, and will come again in glory to judge the quick and dead. And we believe 
also in One Holy Ghost:” 


“believing each of these to be and to exist, the Father truly Father, and the Son truly Son, and the Holy 
Ghost truly Holy Ghost, as also our Lord, sending forth His disciples for the preaching, said, “Go teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the Name of the Father and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost .” Concerning 
Whom we confidently affirm that so we hold, and so we think, and so we have held aforetime, and we 
maintain this faith unto the death, anathematizing every godless heresy. That this we have ever thought 
from our heart and soul, from the time we recollect ourselves, and now think and say in truth, before God 
Almighty and our Lord Jesus Christ do we witness, being able by proofs to shew and to convince you, that, 
even in times past, such has been our belief and preaching.” 


4. On this faith being publicly put forth by us, no room for contradiction appeared; but our most pious 
Emperor, before any one else, testified that it comprised most orthodox statements. He confessed 
moreover that such were his own sentiments, and he advised all present to agree to it, and to subscribe its 
articles and to assent to them, with the insertion of the single word, One-in-essence, which moreover he 
interpreted as not in the sense of the affections of bodies, nor as if the Son subsisted from the Father in 
the way of division, or any severance; for that the immaterial, and intellectual, and incorporeal nature 
could not be the subject of any corporeal affection, but that it became us to conceive of such things in a 
divine and ineffable manner. And such were the theological remarks of our most wise and most religious 
Emperor; but they, with a view to the addition of One in essence, drew up the following formula:— 


The Faith dictated in the Council. 
“We believe in One God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all things visible and invisible:”— 


“And in One Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, begotten of the Father, Only-begotten, that is, from the 
essence of the Father; God from God, Light from Light, Very God from Very God, begotten not made, One 
in essence with the Father, by Whom all things were made, both things in heaven and things in earth; Who 
for us men and for our salvation came down and was made flesh, was made man, suffered, and rose again 
the third day, ascended into heaven, and cometh to judge quick and dead.” 


“And in the Holy Ghost.” 


“And those who say, Once He was not,’ and Before His generation He was not,’ and He came to be from 
nothing,’ or those who pretend that the Son of God is Of other subsistence or essence ,’ or created’ or 
alterable,’ or mutable,’ the Catholic Church anathematizes.” 


5. On their dictating this formula, we did not let it pass without inquiry in what sense they introduced “of 
the essence of the Father,” and “one in essence with the Father.” Accordingly questions and explanations 


took place, and the meaning of the words underwent the scrutiny of reason. And they professed, that the 
phrase “of the essence” was indicative of the Son’s being indeed from the Father, yet without being as ifa 
part of Him. And with this understanding we thought good to assent to the sense of such religious 
doctrine, teaching, as it did, that the Son was from the Father, not however a part of His essence . On this 
account we assented to the sense ourselves, without declining even the term “One in essence,” peace 
being the object which we set before us, and stedfastness in the orthodox view. 


6. In the same way we also admitted “begotten, not made;” since the Council alleged that “made” was an 
appellative common to the other creatures which came to be through the Son, to whom the Son had no 
likeness. Wherefore, say they, He was not a work resembling the things which through Him came to be , 
but was of an essence which is too high for the level of any work; and which the Divine oracles teach to 
have been generated from the Father , the mode of generation being inscrutable and incalculable to every 
originated nature. 


7. And so too on examination there are grounds for saying that the Son is “one in essence” with the 
Father; not in the way of bodies, nor like mortal beings, for He is not such by division of essence, or by 
severance, no, nor by any affection, or alteration, or changing of the Father’s essence and power (since 
from all such the unoriginate nature of the Father is alien), but because “one in essence with the Father” 
suggests that the Son of God bears no resemblance to the originated creatures, but that to His Father 
alone Who begat Him is He in every way assimilated, and that He is not of any other subsistence and 
essence, but from the Father . To which term also, thus interpreted, it appeared well to assent; since we 
were aware that even among the ancients, some learned and illustrious Bishops and writers have used the 
term “one in essence,” in their theological teaching concerning the Father and Son. 


8. So much then be said concerning the faith which was published; to which all of us assented, not without 
inquiry, but according to the specified senses, mentioned before the most religious Emperor himself, and 
justified by the forementioned considerations. And as to the anathematism published by them at the end 
of the Faith, it did not pain us, because it forbade to use words not in Scripture, from which almost all the 
confusion and disorder of the Church have come. Since then no divinely inspired Scripture has used the 
phrases, “out of nothing,” and “once He was not,” and the rest which follow, there appeared no ground for 
using or teaching them; to which also we assented as a good decision, since it had not been our custom 
hitherto to use these terms. 


9. Moreover to anathematize “Before His generation He was not,” did not seem preposterous, in that it is 
confessed by all, that the Son of God was before the generation according to the flesh . 


10. Nay, our most religious Emperor did at the time prove, in a speech, that He was in being even 
according to His divine generation which is before all ages, since even before He was generated in energy, 
He was in virtue with the Father ingenerately, the Father being always Father, as King always, and 
Saviour always, being all things in virtue, and being always in the same respects and in the same way. 


11. This we have been forced to transmit to you, Beloved, as making clear to you the deliberation of our 
inquiry and assent, and how reasonably we resisted even to the last minute as long as we were offended 
at statements which differed from our own, but received without contention what no longer pained us, as 
soon as, on a candid examination of the sense of the words, they appeared to us to coincide with what we 
ourselves have professed in the faith which we have already published. 


EXCURSUS A 
ON THE MEANING OF THE PHRASE EX HETERAS HUPOSTASEOS E OUSIAS IN THE NICENE ANATHEMA 


Bishop Bull has made it a question, whether these words in the Nicene Creed mean the same thing, or are 
to be considered distinct from each other, advocating himself the latter opinion against Petavius. The 
history of the word hupostasis is of too intricate a character to enter upon here; but a few words may be 
in place in illustration of its sense as it occurs in the Creed, and with reference to the view taken of it by 
the great divine, who has commented on it. 


Bishop Bull, as I understood him (Defens. F. N. ii. 9. S:11.), considers that two distinct ideas are intended 
by the words ousia and hupostasis, in the clause ex heteras hupostaseos e ousias; as if the Creed 
condemned those who said that the Son was not from the Father’s essence, and those also who said that 
He was not from the Father’s hypostasis or subsistence; as if a man might hold at least one of the two 
without holding the other. And in matter of fact, he does profess to assign two parties of heretics, who 
denied this or that proposition respectively. 


Petavius, on the other hand (de Trin. iv. I.), considers that the word hupostasis is but another term for 
ousia, and that not two but one proposition is contained in the clause in question; the word hupostasis not 
being publicly recognised in its present meaning till the Council of Alexandria, in the year 362. Coustant. 
(Epist. Pont. Rom. pp. 274. 290. 462.) Tillemont (Memoires S. Denys. d’Alex. S:15.), Huet (Origenian. ii. 2. 
n. 3.), Thomassin (de Incarn. iii. 1.), and Morinus (de Sacr. Ordin. ii. 6.), take substantially the same view; 
while Maranus (Praef. ad S. Basil. S:1. tom. 3. ed. Bened.), Natalis Alexander, Hist. (Saec. 1. Diss. 22. circ. 


fin.), Burton (Testimonies to the Trinity, No. 71), and [Routh] (Reliqu. Sacr. vol. iii. p. 189.), differ from 
Petavius, if they do not agree with Bull. 


Bull’s principal argument lies in the strong fact, that S. Basil expressly asserts, that the Council did mean 
the two terms to be distinct, and this when he is answering the Sabellians, who grounded their assertion 
that there was but one hupostasis, on the alleged fact that the Council had used ousia and hupostasis 
indifferently. 


Bull refers also to Anastasius Hodeg. 21. (22. p. 343.?) who says, that the Nicene Fathers defined that 
there are three hypostases or Persons in the Holy Trinity. Petavius considers that he derived this from 
Gelasius of Cyzicus, a writer of no great authority; but, as the passage occurs in Anastasius, they are the 
words of Andrew of Samosata. But what is more important, elsewhere Anastasius quotes a passage from 
Amphilochius to something of the same effect. c. 10. p. 164. He states it besides himself, c. 9. p. 150. and 
c. 24. p. 364. In addition, Bull quotes passages from S. Dionysius of Alexandria, S. Dionysius of Rome (vid. 
below, de Decr. 25-27 and notes), Eusebius of Caesarea, and afterwards Origen; in all of which three 
hypostases being spoken of, whereas antiquity, early or late, never speaks in the same way of three ousiai, 
it is plain that hupostasis then conveyed an idea which ousia did not. To these may be added a passage in 
Athanasius, in Illud, Omnia, S:6. 


Bishop Bull adds the following explanation of the two words as they occur in the Creed: he conceives that 
the one is intended to reach the Arians, and the other the Semi-arians; that the Semi-arians did actually 
make a distinction between ousia and hupostasis, admitting in a certain sense that the Son was from the 
hupostasis of the Father, while they denied that He was from His ousia. They then are anathematized in 
the words ex heteras ousias; and, as he would seem to mean, the Arians in the ex heteras hupostaseos. 


Now I hope it will not be considered any disrespect to so great an authority, if I differ from this view, and 
express my reasons for doing so. 


1. First then, supposing his account of the Semi-arian doctrine ever so free from objection, granting that 
they denied the ex ousias, and admitted the ex hupostaseos, yet who are they who, according to his view, 
denied the ex hupostaseos, or said that the Son was ex heteras hupostaseos? he does not assign any 
parties, though he implies the Arians. Yet though, as is notorious, they denied the ex ousias, there is 
nothing to shew that they or any other party of Arians maintained specifically that the Son was not [from] 
the hupostasis, or subsistence of the Father. That is, the hypothesis supported by this eminent divine does 
not answer the very question which it raises. It professes that those who denied the ex hupostaseos, were 
not the same as those who denied the ex ousias; yet it fails to tell us who did deny the ex hupostaseos, in a 
sense distinct from ex ousias. 


2. Next, his only proof that the Semi-arians did hold the ex hupostaseos as distinct from the ex ousias, lies 
in the circumstance, that the three (commonly called) Semi-arian confessions of a.d. 341, 344, 351, known 
as Mark’s of Arethusa [i.e. the fourth Antiochene’], the Macrostich, and the first Sirmian, anathematize 
those who say that the Son is ex heteras hupostaseos, not anathematizing the kai me ek tou theou, which 
he thence infers was their own belief. Another explanation of this passage will be offered presently; 
meanwhile, it is well to observe, that Hilary, in speaking of the confession of Philippopolis which was 
taken from Mark’s, far from suspecting that the clause involved an omission, defends it on the ground of 
its retaining the Anathema (de Synod. 35.), thus implying that ex heteras hupostaseos kai me ek tou theou 
was equivalent to ex heteras hupostaseos e ousias. And it may be added, that Athanasius in like manner, in 
his account of the Nicene Council (de Decret. S:20. fin.), when repeating its anathema, drops the ex 
hupostaseos altogether, and reads tous de legontas ex ouk onton,. . . . e poiema, e ex heteras ousias, 
toutous anathematizei k. t. 1. 


3. Further, Bull gives us no proof whatever that the Semi-arians did deny the ex ousias; while it is very 
clear, if it is right to contradict so great a writer, that most of them did not deny it. He says that it is 
“certissimum” that the heretics who wrote the three confessions above noticed, that is, the Semi-arians, 
“‘nunquam fassos, nunquam fassuros fuisse filium ex ousias, e substantia, Patris progenitum.” His reason 
for not offering any proof for this naturally is, that Petavius, with whom he is in controversy, maintains it 
also, and he makes use of Petavius’s admission against himself. Now it may seem bold in a writer of this 
day to differ not only with Bull, but with Petavius; but the reason for doing so is simple; it is because 
Athanasius asserts the very thing which Petavius and Bull deny, and Petavius admits that he does; that is, 
he allows it by implication when he complains that Athanasius had not got to the bottom of the doctrine of 
the Semi-arians, and thought too favourably of them. “Horum Semi-arianorum, quorum antesignanus fuit 
Basilius Ancyrae episcopus, prorsus obscura fuit haeresis.... . ut ne ipse quidem Athanasius satis illam 
exploratam habuerit.” de Trin. i. x. S:7. 


Now S. Athanasius’s words are most distinct and express; “As to those who receive all else that was 
defined at Nicaea, but dispute about the One in essence’ only, we must not feel as towards enemies... . 
for, as confessing that the Son is from the essence of the Father and not of other subsistence, ek tes ousias 
tou patros einai, kai me ex heteras hupostaseos ton huion, .. . they are not far from receiving the phrase 
One in essence’ also. Such is Basil of Ancyra, in what he has written about the faith” de Syn. S:41;—a 
passage, not only express for the matter in hand, but remarkable too, as apparently using hupostasis and 


ousia as synonymous, which is the main point which Bull denies. What follows in Athanasius is equally to 
the purpose: he urges the Semi-arians to accept the homoousion, in consistency, because they maintain 
the ex ousias and the homoiousion would not sufficiently secure it. 


Moreover Hilary, while defending the Semi-arian decrees of Ancyra or Sirmium, says expressly, that 
according to them, among other truths, “non creatura est Filius genitus, sed a natura Patris indiscreta 
substantia est.” de Syn. 27. 


Petavius, however, in the passage to which Bull appeals, refers in proof of this view of Semi-arianism, to 
those Ancyrene documents, which Epiphanius has preserved, Haer. 73. and which he considers to shew, 
that according to the Semi-arians the Son was not ex ousias tou patros. He says, that it is plain from their 
own explanations that they considered our Lord to be, not ek tes ousias, but ek tes homoiotetos (he does 
not say hupostaseos, as Bull wishes) tou patros and that, energei& 139; gennetike, which was one of the 
divine energeiai, as creation, he ktistike, was another. Yet surely Epiphanius does not bear out this 
representation better than Athanasius; since the Semi-arians, whose words he reports, speak of “hui& 
232;n homoion kai kat’ ousian ek tou patros, p. 825 b, hos he sophia tou sophou hui& 232;s, ousia ousias, 
p. 853 c, kat’ ousian hui& 232;n tou Theou kai patros, p. 854 c, exousi& 139; homou kai ousi& 139; patros 
monogenous huiou. p. 858 d, besides the strong word gnesios, ibid. and Athan. de Syn. S:41. not to insist 
on other of their statements. 


The same fact is brought before us even in a more striking way in the conference at Constantinople, a.d. 
360, before Constantius, between the Anomoeans and Semi-arians, where the latter, according to 
Theodoret, shew no unwillingness to acknowledge even the homoousion, because they acknowledge the 
ex ousias. When the Anomoeans wished the former condemned, Silvanus of Tarsus said, “If God the Word 
be not out of nothing, nor a creature, nor of other essence, ousias, therefore is He one in essence, 
homoousios, with God who begot Him, as God from God, and Light from Light, and He has the same 
nature with His Father.” H. E. ii. 23. Here again it is observable, as in the passage from Athanasius above, 
that, while apparently reciting the Nicene Anathema, he omits ex heteras hupostaseos, as if it were 
superfluous to mention a synonym. 


At the same time there certainly is reason to suspect that the Semi-arians approximated towards 
orthodoxy as time went on; and perhaps it is hardly fair to determine what they held at Nicaea by their 
statements at Ancyra, though to the latter Petavius appeals. Several of the most eminent among them, as 
Meletius, Cyril, and Eusebius of Samosata conformed soon after; on the other hand in Eusebius, who is 
their representative at Nicaea, it will perhaps be difficult to find a clear admission of the ex ousias. But at 
any rate he does not maintain the ex hupostaseos, which Bull’s theory requires. 


On various grounds then, because the Semi-arians as a body did not deny the ex ousias, nor confess the ex 
hupostaseos, nor the Arians deny it, there is reason for declining Bishop Bull’s explanation of these words 
as they occur in the Creed; and now let us turn to the consideration of the authorities on which that 
explanation rests. 


As to Gelasius, Bull himself does not insist upon his testimony, and Anastasius [about 700 a.d.] is too late 
to be of authority. The passage indeed which he quotes from Amphilochius is important, but as he was a 
friend of S. Basil, perhaps it does not very much increase the weight of S. Basil’s more distinct and 
detailed testimony to the same point, and no one can say that that weight is inconsiderable. 


Yet there is evidence the other way which overbalances it. Bull, who complains of Petavius’s rejection of S. 
Basil’s testimony concerning a Council which was held before his birth, cannot maintain his own 
explanation of its Creed without rejecting Athanasius’s testimony respecting the doctrine of his 
contemporaries, the Semi-arians; and moreover the more direct evidence, as we shall see, of the Council 
of Alexandria, a.d. 362, S. Jerome, Basil of Ancyra, and Socrates. 


First, however, no better comment upon the sense of the Council can be required than the incidental 
language of Athanasius and others, who in a foregoing extract exchanges ousia for hupostasis in a way 
which is natural only on the supposition that he used them as synonyms. Elsewhere, as we have seen, he 
omits the word e hupostaseos in the Nicene Anathema, while Hilary considers the Anathema sufficient 
with that omission. 


In like manner Hilary expressly translates the clause in the Creed by ex altera substantia vel essentia. 
Fragm. ii. 27. And somewhat in the same way Eusebius says in his letter, ex heteras tinos hupostaseos te 
kai ousias. 


But further, Athanasius says expressly, ad Afros,—”Hypostasis is essence, ousia, and means nothing else 
than simply being, which Jeremiah calls existence when he says,” &c. S:4. It is true, he elsewhere speaks 
of three Hypostases, but this only shews that he attached no fixed sense to the word. [Rather, he 
abandons the latter usage in his middle and later writings.] This is just what I would maintain; its sense 
must be determined by the context; and, whereas it always stands in all Catholic writers for the Una Res 
(as the 4th Lateran speaks), which ousia denotes, when Athanasius says, “three hypostases,” he takes the 
word to mean ousia in that particular sense in which it is three, and when he makes it synonymous with 


ousia, he uses it to signify Almighty God in that sense in which He is one. 


Leaving Athanasius, we have the following evidence concerning the history of the word hupostasis. S. 
Jerome says, “The whole school of secular learning understanding nothing else by hypostasis than usia, 
essence,” Ep. xv. 4, where, speaking of the Three Hypostases he uses the strong language, “If you desire 
it, then be a new faith framed after the Nicene, and let the orthodox confess in terms like the Arian.” 


In like manner, Basil of Ancyra, George, and the other Semi-arians, say distinctly, “This hypostasis our 
Fathers called essence,” ousia. Epiph. Haer. 74. 12. fin.; in accordance with which is the unauthorized 
addition to the Sardican Epistle, “hupostasin, hen autoi hoi hairetikoi ousian prosagoreuousi.” Theod. H. 
E. ii. 6. 


If it be said that Jerome from his Roman connection, and Basil and George as Semi-arians, would be led by 
their respective theologies for distinct reasons thus to speak, it is true, and may have led them to too 
broad a statement of the fact; but then on the other hand it was in accordance also with the theology of S. 
Basil, so strenuous a defender of the formula of the Three Hypostases, to suppose that the Nicene Fathers 
meant to distinguish hupostasis from ousia in their anathema. 


Again, Socrates informs us that, though there was some dispute about hypostasis at Alexandria shortly 
before the Nicene Council, yet the Council itself “devoted not a word to the question,” H. E. iii. 7.; which 
hardly consists with its having intended to rule that ex heteras hupostaseos was distinct from ex heteras 
ousias. 


And in like manner the Council of Alexandria, a.d. 362, in deciding that the sense of Hypostasis was an 
open question, not only from the very nature of the case goes on the supposition that the Nicene Council 
had not closed it, but says so in words again and again in its Synodal Letter. If the Nicene Council had 
already used “hypostasis” in its present sense, what remained to Athanasius at Alexandria but to submit 
to it? 


Indeed the history of this Council is perhaps the strongest argument against the supposed discrimination 
of the two terms by the Council of Nicaea. Bull can only meet it by considering that an innovation upon 
the “veterem vocabuli usum” began at the date of the Council of Sardica, though Socrates mentions the 
dispute as existing at Alexandria before the Nicene Council, H. E. iii. 4. 5. while the supposititious 
confession of Sardica professes to have received the doctrine of the one hypostasis by tradition as 
Catholic. 


Nor is the use of the word in earlier times inconsistent with these testimonies; though it occurs so seldom, 
in spite of its being a word of S. Paul [i.e. Heb. i. 3], that testimony is our principal evidence. Socrates’ 
remarks deserve to be quoted; “Those among the Greeks who have treated of the Greek philosophy, have 
defined essence, ousia, in many ways, but they had made no mention at all of hypostasis. Irenaeus the 
Grammarian, in his alphabetical Atticist, even calls the term barbarous; because it is not used by any of 
the ancients, and if anywhere found, it does not mean what it is now taken for. Thus in the Phoenix of 
Sophocles it means an ambush;’ but in Menander, preserves,’ as if one were to call the wine-lees in a cask 
hypostasis.” However it must be observed, that, in spite of the old philosophers being silent about the 
term, the more modern continually use it for essence, ousias, H. E. iii. 7. The word principally occurs in 
Origen among Ante-Nicene writers, and he, it must be confessed uses it, as far as the context decides its 
sense, to mean subsistence or person. In other words, it was the word of a certain school in the Church, 
which afterwards was accepted by the Church; but this proves nothing about the sense in which it was 
used at Nicaea. The three Hypostases are spoken of by Origen, his pupil Dionysius, as afterwards by 
Eusebius of Caesarea (though he may notwithstanding have considered hypostasis synonymous with 
essence), and Athanasius (Origen in Joan. ii. 6. Dionys. ap. Basil de Sp. S. n. 72. Euseb. ap. Socr. i. 23. 
Athan. in IIlud Omnia, &c. 6); and the Two Hypostases of the Father and the Son, by Origen, Ammonius, 
and Alexander (Origen c. Cels. viii. 2. Ammon. ap. Caten. in Joan. x. 30. Alex. ap. Theod. i. 3. p. 740). As to 
the passage in which two hypostases are spoken of in Dionysius’ letter to Paul of Samosata, that letter 
certainly is not genuine, as might be shewn on a fitting occasion, though it is acknowledged by very great 
authorities. 


I confess that to my mind there is an antecedent probability that the view which has here been followed is 
correct. Judging by the general history of doctrine, one should not expect that the formal ecclesiastical 
meaning of the word should have obtained everywhere so early. Nothing is more certain than that the 
doctrines themselves of the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation were developed, or, to speak more definitely, 
that the propositions containing them were acknowledged, from the earliest times; but the particular 
terms which now belong to them are most uniformly of a later date. Ideas were brought out, but technical 
phrases did not obtain. Not that these phrases did not exist, but either not as technical, or in use in a 
particular School or Church, or with a particular writer, or as hapax legomena, as words discussed, nay 
resisted, perhaps used by some local Council, and then at length accepted generally from their obvious 
propriety. Thus the words of the Schools pass into the service of the Catholic Church. Instead then of the 
word hupostasis being, as Maran says, received in the East “summo consensu,” from the date of Noetus or 
at least Sabellius, or of Bull’s opinion “apud Catholicos Dionysii aetate ratum et fixum illud fuisse, tres 
esse in divinis hypostases,” I would consider that the present use of the word was in the first instance 


Concerning the last step, plainly, of His passion you raise a doubt; affirming that the passion of the cross 
was not predicted with reference to Christ, and urging, besides, that it is not credible that God should 
have exposed His own Son to that kind of death; because Himself said, “Cursed is every one who shall 
have hung on a tree.” But the reason of the case antecedently explains the sense of this malediction; for 
He says in Deuteronomy: “If, moreover, (a man) shall have been (involved) in some sin incurring the 
judgment of death, and shall die, and ye shall suspend him on a tree, his body shall not remain on the 
tree, but with burial ye shall bury him on the very day; because cursed by God is every one who shall have 
been suspended on a tree; and ye shall not defile the land which the Lord thy God shall give thee for (thy) 
lot.” Therefore He did not maledictively adjudge Christ to this passion, but drew a distinction, that 
whoever, in any sin, had incurred the judgment of death, and died suspended on a tree, he should be 
“cursed by God,” because his own sins were the cause of his suspension on the tree. On the other hand, 
Christ, who spoke not guile from His mouth, and who exhibited all righteousness and humility, not only (as 
we have above recorded it predicted of Him) was not exposed to that kind of death for his own deserts, 
but (was so exposed) in order that what was predicted by the prophets as destined to come upon Him 
through your means might be fulfilled; just as, in the Psalms, the Spirit Himself of Christ was already 
singing, saying, “They were repaying me evil for good;” and, “What I had not seized I was then paying in 
full;” “They exterminated my hands and feet;” and, “They put into my drink gall, and in my thirst they 
slaked me with vinegar;” “Upon my vesture they did cast (the) lot;” just as the other (outrages) which you 
were to commit on Him were foretold,—all which He, actually and thoroughly suffering, suffered not for 
any evil action of His own, but “that the Scriptures from the mouth of the prophets might be fulfilled.” 


And, of course, it had been meet that the mystery of the passion itself should be figuratively set forth in 
predictions; and the more incredible (that mystery), the more likely to be “a stumbling-stone,” if it had 
been nakedly predicted; and the more magnificent, the more to be adumbrated, that the difficulty of its 
intelligence might seek (help from) the grace of God. 


Accordingly, to begin with, Isaac, when led by his father as a victim, and himself bearing his own “wood,” 
was even at that early period pointing to Christ’s death; conceded, as He was, as a victim by the Father; 
carrying, as He did, the “wood” of His own passion. 


Joseph, again, himself was made a figure of Christ in this point alone (to name no more, not to delay my 
own course), that he suffered persecution at the hands of his brethren, and was sold into Egypt, on 
account of the favour of God; just as Christ was sold by Israel—(and therefore,) “according to the flesh,” 
by His “brethren”—when He is betrayed by Judas. For Joseph is withal blest by his father after this form: 
“His glory (is that) of a bull; his horns, the horns of an unicorn; on them shall he toss nations alike unto 
the very extremity of the earth.” Of course no one-horned rhinoceros was there pointed to, nor any two- 
horned minotaur. But Christ was therein signified: “bull,” by reason of each of His two characters,—to 
some fierce, as Judge; to others gentle, as Saviour; whose “horns” were to be the extremities of the cross. 
For even in a ship’s yard—which is part of a cross—this is the name by which the extremities are called; 
while the central pole of the mast is a “unicorn.” By this power, in fact, of the cross, and in this manner 
horned, He does now, on the one hand, “toss” universal nations through faith, wafting them away from 
earth to heaven; and will one day, on the other, “toss” them through judgment, casting them down from 
heaven to earth. 


He, again, will be the “bull” elsewhere too in the same scripture. When Jacob pronounced a blessing on 
Simeon and Levi, he prophesies of the scribes and Pharisees; for from them is derived their origin. For 
(his blessing) interprets spiritually thus: “Simeon and Levi perfected iniquity out of their sect,”—whereby, 
to wit, they persecuted Christ: “into their counsel come not my soul! and upon their station rest not my 
heart! because in their indignation they slew men”—that is, prophets—”and in their concupiscence they 
hamstrung a bull!”—that is, Christ, whom—after the slaughter of prophets—they slew, and exhausted their 
savagery by transfixing His sinews with nails. Else it is idle if, after the murder already committed by 
them, he upbraids others, and not them, with butchery. 


But, to come now to Moses, why, I wonder, did he merely at the time when Joshua was battling against 
Amalek, pray sitting with hands expanded, when, in circumstances so critical, he ought rather, surely, to 
have commended his prayer by knees bended, and hands beating his breast, and a face prostrate on the 
ground; except it was that there, where the name of the Lord Jesus was the theme of speech—destined as 
He was to enter the lists one day singly against the devil—the figure of the cross was also necessary, (that 
figure) through which Jesus was to win the victory? Why, again, did the same Moses, after the prohibition 
of any “likeness of anything,” set forth a brazen serpent, placed on a “tree,” in a hanging posture, for a 
spectacle of healing to Israel, at the time when, after their idolatry, they were suffering extermination by 
serpents, except that in this case he was exhibiting the Lord’s cross on which the “serpent” the devil was 
“made a show of,” and, for every one hurt by such snakes—that is, his angels—on turning intently from 
the peccancy of sins to the sacraments of Christ’s cross, salvation was outwrought? For he who then 
gazed upon that (cross) was freed from the bite of the serpents. 


Come, now, if you have read in the utterance of the prophet in the Psalms, “God hath reigned from the 
tree,” I wait to hear what you understand thereby; for fear you may perhaps think some carpenter-king is 
signified, and not Christ, who has reigned from that time onward when he overcame the death which 


Alexandrian, and that it was little more than Alexandrian till the middle of the fourth century. 


Lastly, it comes to be considered how the two words are to be accounted for in the Creed, if they have not 
distinct senses. Coustant supposes that ex ousias was added to explain ex hupostaseos, lest the latter 
should be taken in a Sabellian sense. On which we may perhaps remark besides, that the reason why 
hupostasis was selected as the principal term was, that it was agreeable to the Westerns as well as 
admitted by the Orientals. Thus, by way of contrast, we find the Second General Council, at which there 
were no Latins, speaking of Three Hypostases, and Pope Damasus and the Roman Council speaking a few 
years sooner of the Holy Ghost as of the same hypostasis and usia with the Father and the Son. Theod. H. 
E. ii. 17. Many things go to make this probable. For instance, Coustant acutely points out, though Maran 
and the President of Magdalen [Routh, Rel. Sac. iii. 383] dissent, that this probably was a point of dispute 
between the two Dionysii; the Bishop of Alexandria asserting, as we know he did assert, Three 
Hypostases, the Bishop of Rome protesting in reply against “Three partitive Hypostases,” as involving 
tritheism, and his namesake rejoining, “If because there are Three Hypostases, any say that they are 
partitive, three there are, though they like it not.” Again, the influence of the West shews itself in the 
language of Athanasius, who, contrary to the custom of his Church, of Origen, Dionysius, and his own 
immediate patron and master Alexander, so varies his own use of the word, as to make his writings almost 
an example of that freedom which he vindicated in the Council of Alexandria. Again, when Hosius went to 
Alexandria before the Nicene Council, and a dispute arose with reference to Sabellianism about the words 
hupostasis and ousia, what is this too, but the collision of East and West? It should be remembered 
moreover that Hosius presided at Nicaea, a Latin in an Eastern city; and again at Sardica, where, though 
the decree in favour of the One Hypostasis was not passed, it seems clear from the history that he was 
resisting persons with whom in great measure he agreed. Further, the same consideration accounts for 
the omission of the ex ousias from the Confession of Mark and the two which follow, on which Bull relies 
in proof that the Semi-arians rejected this formula. These three Semi-arian Creeds, and these only, were 
addressed to the Latins, and therefore their compilers naturally select that synonym which was most 
pleasing to them, as the means of securing a hearing; just as Athanasius on the other hand in his de 
Decretis, writing to the Greeks, omits hupostaseos and writes ousias. 


Expositio Fidei 


STATEMENT OF FAITH 


1. We believe in one Unbegotten God, Father Almighty, maker of all things both visible and invisible, that 
hath His being from Himself. And in one Only-begotten Word, Wisdom, Son, begotten of the Father 
without beginning and eternally; word not pronounced nor mental, nor an effluence of the Perfect, nor a 
dividing of the impassible Essence, nor an issue ; but absolutely perfect Son, living and powerful (Heb. iv. 
12), the true Image of the Father, equal in honour and glory. For this, he says, is the will of the Father, that 
as they honour the Father, so they may honour the Son also’ (Joh. v. 23): very God of very God, as John 
says in his general Epistles, And we are in Him that is true, even in His Son Jesus Christ: this is the true 
God and everlasting life’ (1 Joh. v. 20): Almighty of Almighty. For all things which the Father rules and 
sways, the Son rules and sways likewise: wholly from the Whole, being like the Father as the Lord says, he 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father’ (Joh. xiv. 9). But He was begotten ineffably and incomprehensibly, 
for who shall declare his generation?’ (Isa. liii. 8), in other words, no one can. Who, when at the 
consummation of the ages (Heb. ix. 26), He had descended from the bosom of the Father, took from the 
undefiled Virgin Mary our humanity (anthropon), Christ Jesus, whom He delivered of His own will to 
suffer for us, as the Lord saith: No man taketh My life from Me. I have power to lay it down, and have 
power to take it again’ (Joh. x. 18). In which humanity He was crucified and died for us, and rose from the 
dead, and was taken up into the heavens, having been created as the beginning of ways for us (Prov. viii. 
22), when on earth He shewed us light from out of darkness, salvation from error, life from the dead, an 
entrance to paradise, from which Adam was cast out, and into which he again entered by means of the 
thief, as the Lord said, This day shalt thou be with Me in paradise’ (Luke xxiii. 43), into which Paul also 
once entered. [He shewed us] also a way up to the heavens, whither the humanity of the Lord , in which 
He will judge the quick and the dead, entered as precursor for us. We believe, likewise, also in the Holy 
Spirit that searcheth all things, even the deep things of God (1 Cor. ii. 10), and we anathematise doctrines 
contrary to this. 


2. For neither do we hold a Son-Father, as do the Sabellians, calling Him of one but not of the same 
essence, and thus destroying the existence of the Son. Neither do we ascribe the passible body which He 
bore for the salvation of the whole world to the Father. Neither can we imagine three Subsistences 
separated from each other, as results from their bodily nature in the case of men, lest we hold a plurality 
of gods like the heathen. But just as a river, produced from a well, is not separate, and yet there are in 
fact two visible objects and two names. For neither is the Father the Son, nor the Son the Father. For the 
Father is Father of the Son, and the Son, Son of the Father. For like as the well is not a river, nor the river 
a well, but both are one and the same water which is conveyed in a channel from the well to the river, so 
the Father’s deity passes into the Son without flow and without division. For the Lord says, I came out 
from the Father and am come’ (Joh. xvi. 28). But He is ever with the Father, for He is in the bosom of the 
Father, nor was ever the bosom of the Father void of the deity of the Son. For He says, I was by Him as 
one setting in order’ (Prov. viii. 30). But we do not regard God the Creator of all, the Son of God, as a 
creature, or thing made, or as made out of nothing, for He is truly existent from Him who exists, alone 
existing from Him who alone exists, in as much as the like glory and power was eternally and conjointly 
begotten of the Father. For He that hath seen’ the Son hath seen the Father (Joh. xiv. 9). All things to wit 
were made through the Son; but He Himself is not a creature, as Paul says of the Lord: In Him were all 
things created, and He is before all’ (Col. i. 16). Now He says not, was created’ before all things, but is’ 
before all things. To be created, namely, is applicable to all things, but is before all’ applies to the Son 
only. 


3. He is then by nature an Offspring, perfect from the Perfect, begotten before all the hills (Prov. viii. 25), 
that is before every rational and intelligent essence, as Paul also in another place calls Him first-born of 
all creation’ (Col. i. 15). But by calling Him First-born, He shews that He is not a Creature, but Offspring 
of the Father. For it would be inconsistent with His deity for Him to be called a creature. For all things 
were created by the Father through the Son, but the Son alone was eternally begotten from the Father, 
whence God the Word is first-born of all creation,’ unchangeable from unchangeable. However, the body 
which He wore for our sakes is a creature: concerning which Jeremiah says, according to the edition of 
the seventy translators (Jer. xxxi. 22): The Lord created for us for a planting a new salvation, in which 
salvation men shall go about:’ but according to Aquila the same text runs: The Lord created a new thing in 
woman.’ Now the salvation created for us for a planting, which is new, not old, and for us, not before us, is 
Jesus, Who in respect of the Saviour was made man, and whose name is translated in one place Salvation, 
in another Saviour. But salvation proceeds from the Saviour, just as illumination does from the light. The 
salvation, then, which was from the Saviour, being created new, did, as Jeremiah says, create for us a new 
salvation,’ and as Aquila renders: The Lord created a new thing in woman,’ that is in Mary. For nothing 
new was created in woman, save the Lord’s body, born of the Virgin Mary without intercourse, as also it 


says in the Proverbs in the person of Jesus: The Lord created me, a beginning of His ways for His works’ 
(Prov. viii. 22). Now He does not say, created me before His works,’ lest any should take the text of the 
deity of the Word. 


4. Each text then which refers to the creature is written with reference to Jesus in a bodily sense. For the 
Lord’s Humanity was created as a beginning of ways,’ and He manifested it to us for our salvation. For by 
it we have our access to the Father. For He is the way (Joh. xiv. 6) which leads us back to the Father. And a 
way is a corporeal visible thing, such as is the Lord’s humanity. Well, then, the Word of God created all 
things, not being a creature, but an offspring. For He created none of the created things equal or like unto 
Himself. But it is the part of a Father to beget, while it is a workman’s part to create. Accordingly, that 
body is a thing made and created, which the Lord bore for us, which was begotten for us , as Paul says, 
wisdom from God, and sanctification and righteousness, and redemption;’ while yet the Word was before 
us and before all Creation, and is, the Wisdom of the Father. But the Holy Spirit, being that which 
proceeds from the Father, is ever in the hands of the Father Who sends and of the Son Who conveys Him, 
by Whose means He filled all things. The Father, possessing His existence from Himself, begat the Son, as 
we said, and did not create Him, as a river from a well and as a branch from a root, and as brightness 
from a light, things which nature knows to be indivisible; through whom to the Father be glory and power 
and greatness before all ages, and unto all the ages of the ages. Amen. 


In Illud Omnia,’ Etc 


ON LUKE X. 22 (MATT. XI. 27) 


S:1. THIS TEXT REFERS NOT TO THE ETERNAL WORD BUT TO THE INCARNATE 


“All things were delivered to Me by My Father. And none knoweth Who the Son is, save the Father; and 
Who the Father is, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal Him.” 


And from not perceiving this they of the sect of Arius, Eusebius and his fellows, indulge impiety against 
the Lord. For they say, if all things were delivered (meaning by all’ the Lordship of Creation), there was 
once a time when He had them not. But if He had them not, He is not of the Father, for if He were, He 
would on that account have had them always, and would not have required to receive them. But this point 
will furnish all the clearer an exposure of their folly. For the expression in question does not refer to the 
Lordship over Creation, nor to presiding over the works of God, but is meant to reveal in part the 
intention of the Incarnation (tes oikonomias). For if when He was speaking they were delivered’ to Him, 
clearly before He received them, creation was void of the Word. What then becomes of the text “in Him all 
things consist” (Col. i. 17)? But if simultaneously with the origin of the Creation it was all delivered’ to 
Him, such delivery were superfluous, for all things were made by Him’ (Joh. i. 3), and it would be 
unnecessary for those things of which the Lord Himself was the artificer to be delivered over to Him. For 
in making them He was Lord of the things which were being originated. But even supposing they were 
delivered’ to Him after they were originated, see the monstrosity. For if they were delivered,’ and upon 
His receiving them the Father retired, then we are in peril of falling into the fabulous tales which some 
tell, that He gave over [His works] to the Son, and Himself departed. Or if, while the Son has them, the 
Father has them also, we ought to say, not were delivered,’ but that He took Him as partner, as Paul did 
Silvanus. But this is even more monstrous; for God is not imperfect , nor did He summon the Son to help 
Him in His need; but, being Father of the Word, He makes all things by His means, and without delivering 
creation over to Him, by His means and in Him exercises Providence over it, so that not even a sparrow 
falls to the ground without the Father (Matt. x. 29), nor is the grass clothed without God (ib. vi. 30), but at 
once the Father worketh, and the Son worketh hitherto (cf. Joh. v. 17). Vain, therefore, is the opinion of 
the impious. For the expression is not what they think, but designates the Incarnation. 


S:2. SENSE IN WHICH, AND END FOR WHICH ALL THINGS WERE DELIVERED TO THE INCARNATE SON 


For whereas man sinned, and is fallen, and by his fall all things are in confusion: death prevailed from 
Adam to Moses (cf. Rom. v. 14), the earth was cursed, Hades was opened, Paradise shut, Heaven offended, 
man, lastly, corrupted and brutalised (cf. Ps. xlix. 12), while the devil was exulting against us;—then God, 
in His loving-kindness, not willing man made in His own image to perish, said, Whom shall I send, and 
who will go?’ (Isa. vi. 8). But while all held their peace, the Son said, Here am I, send Me.’ And then it was 
that, saying Go Thou,’ He delivered’ to Him man, that the Word Himself might be made Flesh, and by 
taking the Flesh, restore it wholly. For to Him, as to a physician, man was delivered’ to heal the bite of the 
serpent; as to life, to raise what was dead; as to light, to illumine the darkness; and, because He was 
Word, to renew the rational nature (to logikon). Since then all things were delivered’ to Him, and He is 
made Man, straightway all things were set right and perfected. Earth receives blessing instead of a curse, 
Paradise was opened to the robber, Hades cowered, the tombs were opened and the dead raised, the 
gates of Heaven were lifted up to await Him that cometh from Edom’ (Ps. xxiv. 7, Isa. lxiii. 1). Why, the 
Saviour Himself expressly signifies in what sense all things were delivered’ to Him, when He continues, as 
Matthew tells us: Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest’ (Matt. xi. 
28). Yes, ye were delivered’ to Me to give rest to those who had laboured, and life to the dead. And what is 
written in John’s Gospel harmonises with this: The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into 
His hand’ (Joh. iii. 35). Given, in order that, just as all things were made by Him, so in Him all things 
might be renewed. For they were not delivered’ unto Him, that being poor, He might be made rich, nor did 
He receive all things that He might receive power which before He lacked: far be the thought: but in 
order that as Saviour He might rather set all things right. For it was fitting that while through Him’ all 
things came into being at the beginning, in Him’ (note the change of phrase) all things should be set right 
(cf. Joh. i. 3, Eph. i. 10). For at the beginning they came into being through’ Him; but afterwards, all 
having fallen, the Word has been made Flesh, and put it on, in order that in Him’ all should be set right. 
Suffering Himself, He gave us rest, hungering Himself, He nourished us, and going down into Hades He 
brought us back thence. For example, at the time of the creation of all things, their creation consisted in a 
fiat, such as let [the earth] bring forth,’ let there be’ (Gen. i. 3, 11), but at the restoration it was fitting 
that all things should be delivered’ to Him, in order that He might be made man, and all things be 
renewed in Him. For man, being in Him, was quickened: for this was why the Word was united to man, 


namely, that against man the curse might no longer prevail. This is the reason why they record the 
request made on behalf of mankind in the seventy-first Psalm: Give the King Thy judgment, O God’ (Ps. 
Ixxii. 1): asking that both the judgment of death which hung over us may be delivered to the Son, and that 
He may then, by dying for us, abolish it for us in Himself. This was what He signified, saying Himself, in 
the eighty-seventh Psalm: Thine indignation lieth hard upon me’ (Ps. Ixxxviii. 7). For He bore the 
indignation which lay upon us, as also He says in the hundred and thirty-seventh: Lord, Thou shalt do 
vengeance for me’ (Ps. cxxxviii. 8, LXX.). 


S:3. BY ALL THINGS’ IS MEANT THE REDEMPTIVE ATTRIBUTES AND POWER OF CHRIST 


Thus, then, we may understand all things to have been delivered to the Saviour, and, if it be necessary to 
follow up understanding by explanation, that hath been delivered unto Him which He did not previously 
possess. For He was not man previously, but became man for the sake of saving man. And the Word was 
not in the beginning flesh, but has been made flesh subsequently (cf. Joh. i. 1 sqq.), in which Flesh, as the 
Apostle says, He reconciled the enmity which was against us (Col. i. 20, ii. 14, Eph. ii. 15, 16) and 
destroyed the law of the commandments in ordinances, that He might make the two into one new man, 
making peace, and reconcile both in one body to the Father. That, however, which the Father has, belongs 
also to the Son, as also He says in John, All things whatsoever the Father hath are Mine’ (Joh. xvi. 15), 
expressions which could not be improved. For when He became that which He was not, all things were 
delivered’ to Him. But when He desires to declare His unity with the Father, He teaches it without any 
reserve, saying: All things whatsoever the Father hath are Mine.’ And one cannot but admire the 
exactness of the language. For He has not said all things whatsoever the Father hath, He hath given to 
Me,’ lest He should appear at one time not to have possessed these things; but are Mine.’ For these 
things, being in the Father’s power, are equally in that of the Son. But we must in turn examine what 
things the Father hath.’ For if Creation is meant, the Father had nothing before creation, and proves to 
have received something additional from Creation; but far be it to think this. For just as He exists before 
creation, so before creation also He has what He has, which we also believe to belong to the Son (Joh. xvi. 
15). For if the Son is in the Father, then all things that the Father has belong to the Son. So this expression 
is subversive of the perversity of the heterodox in saying that if all things have been delivered to the Son, 
then the Father has ceased to have power over what is delivered, having appointed the Son in His place. 
For, in fact, the Father judgeth none, but hath given all judgment to the Son’ (Joh. v. 22). But let the mouth 
of them that speak wickedness be stopped’ (Ps. Ixiii. 11), (for although He has given all judgment to the 
Son, He is not, therefore, stripped of lordship: nor, because it is said that all things are delivered by the 
Father to the Son, is He any the less over all), separating as they clearly do the Only-begotten from God, 
Who is by nature inseparable from Him, even though in their madness they separate Him by their words, 
not perceiving, the impious men, that the Light can never be separated from the sun, in which it resides 
by nature. For one must use a poor simile drawn from tangible and familiar objects to put our idea into 
words, since it is over bold to intrude upon the incomprehensible nature [of God]. 


S:4. THE TEXT JOHN XVI. 15, SHEWS CLEARLY THE ESSENTIAL RELATION OF THE SON TO THE FATHER 


As then the light from the Sun which illumines the world could never be supposed, by men of sound mind, 
to do so without the Sun, since the Sun’s light is united to the Sun by nature; and as, if the Light were to 
say: I have received from the Sun the power of illumining all things, and of giving growth and strength to 
them by the heat that is in me, no one will be mad enough to think that the mention of the Sun is meant to 
separate him from what is his nature, namely the light; so piety would have us perceive that the Divine 
Essence of the Word is united by nature to His own Father. For the text before us will put our problem in 
the clearest possible light, seeing that the Saviour said, All things whatsoever the Father hath are Mine,’ 
which shews that He is ever with the Father. For whatsoever He hath’ shews that the Father wields the 
Lordship, while are Mine’ shews the inseparable union. It is necessary, then, that we should perceive that 
in the Father reside Everlastingness, Eternity, Immortality. Now these reside in Him not as adventitious 
attributes, but, as it were, in a well-spring they reside in Him, and in the Son. When then you wish to 
perceive what relates to the Son, learn what is in the Father, for this is what you must believe to be in the 
Son. If then the Father is a thing created or made, these qualities belong also to the Son. And if it is 
permissible to say of the Father there was once a time when He was not,’ or made of nothing,’ let these 
words be applied also to the Son. But if it is impious to ascribe these attributes to the Father, grant that it 
is impious also to ascribe them to the Son. For what belongs to the Father, belongs to the Son. For he that 
honoureth the Son, honoureth the Father that sent Him, and he that receiveth the Son, receiveth the 
Father with Him, because he that hath seen the Son hath seen the Father (Matt. x. 40; John xiv. 9). As then 
the Father is not a creature, so neither is the Son; and as it is not possible to say of Him there was a time 
when He was not,’ nor made of nothing,’ so it is not proper to say the like of the Son either. But rather, as 
the Father’s attributes are Everlastingness, Immortality, Eternity, and the being no creature, it follows 
that thus also we must think of the Son. For as it is written (Joh. v. 26), As the Father hath life in Himself, 
so gave He to the Son also to have life in Himself.’ But He uses the word gave’ in order to point to the 
Father who gives. As, again, life is in the Father, so also is it in the Son, so as to shew Him to be 
inseparable and everlasting. For this is why He speaks with exactness, whatsoever the Father hath,’ in 
order namely that by thus mentioning the Father He may avoid being thought to be the Father Himself. 
For He does not say I am the Father,’ but whatsoever the Father hath.’ 


S:5. THE SAME TEXT FURTHER EXPLAINED 


For His Only-begotten Son might, ye Arians, be called Father’ by His Father, yet not in the sense in which 
you in your error might perhaps understand it, but (while Son of the Father that begat Him) Father of the 
coming age’ (Isa. ix. 6, LXX). For it is necessary not to leave any of your surmises open to you. Well then, 
He says by the prophet, A Son is born and given to us, whose government is upon his shoulder, and his 
name shall be called Angel of Great Counsel, mighty God, Ruler, Father of the coming age’ (Isa. ix. 6). The 
Only-begotten Son of God, then, is at once Father of the coming age, and mighty God, and Ruler. And it is 
shewn clearly that all things whatsoever the Father hath are His, and that as the Father gives life, the Son 
likewise is able to quicken whom He will. For the dead,’ He says, shall hear the voice of the Son, and shall 
live’ (cf. John v. 25), and the will and desire of Father and Son is one, since their nature also is one and 
indivisible. And the Arians torture themselves to no purpose, from not understanding the saying of our 
Saviour, All things whatsoever the Father hath are Mine.’ For from this passage at once the delusion of 
Sabellius can be upset, and it will expose the folly of our modern Jews. For this is why the Only begotten, 
having life in Himself as the Father has, also knows alone Who the Father is, namely, because He is in the 
Father and the Father in Him. For He is His Image, and consequently, because He is His Image, all that 
belongs to the Father is in Him. He is an exact seal, shewing in Himself the Father; living Word and true, 
Power, Wisdom, our Sanctification and Redemption (1 Cor. i. 30). For in Him we both live and move and 
have our being’ (Acts xvii. 28), and no man knoweth Who is the Father, save the Son, and Who is the Son, 
save the Father’ (Luke x. 22). 


S:6. THE TRISAGION WRONGLY EXPLAINED BY ARIANS. ITS TRUE SIGNIFICANCE 


And how do the impious men venture to speak folly, as they ought not, being men and unable to find out 
how to describe even what is on the earth? But why do I say what is on the earth?’ Let them tell us their 
own nature, if they can discover how to investigate their own nature? Rash they are indeed, and self- 
willed, not trembling to form opinions of things which angels desire to look into (1 Pet. i. 12), who are so 
far above them, both in nature and in rank. For what is nearer [God] than the Cherubim or the Seraphim? 
And yet they, not even seeing Him, nor standing on their feet, nor even with bare, but as it were with 
veiled faces, offer their praises, with untiring lips doing nought else but glorify the divine and ineffable 
nature with the Trisagion. And nowhere has any one of the divinely speaking prophets, men specially 
selected for such vision, reported to us that in the first utterance of the word Holy the voice is raised 
aloud, while in the second it is lower, but in the third, quite low,—and that consequently the first utterance 
denotes lordship, the second subordination, and the third marks a yet lower degree. But away with the 
folly of these haters of God and senseless men. For the Triad, praised, reverenced, and adored, is one and 
indivisible and without degrees (aschematistos). It is united without confusion, just as the Monad also is 
distinguished without separation. For the fact of those venerable living creatures (Isa. vi.; Rev. iv. 8) 
offering their praises three times, saying Holy, Holy, Holy,’ proves that the Three Subsistences are perfect, 
just as in saying Lord,’ they declare the One Essence. They then that depreciate the Only-begotten Son of 
God blaspheme God, defaming His perfection and accusing Him of imperfection, and render themselves 
liable to the severest chastisement. For he that blasphemes any one of the Subsistences shall have 
remission neither in this world nor in that which is to come. But God is able to open the eyes of their heart 
to contemplate the Sun of Righteousness, in order that coming to know Him whom they formerly set at 
nought, they may with unswerving piety of mind together with us glorify Him, because to Him belongs the 
kingdom, even to the Father Son and Holy Spirit, now and for ever. Amen. 


Encyclical Epistle to the Bishops Throughout the World 


CIRCULAR LETTER 


TO HIS FELLOW-MINISTERS IN EVERY PLACE, BELOVED LORDS, ATHANASIUS SENDS HEALTH IN THE LORD 


S:1. THE WHOLE CHURCH AFFECTED BY WHAT HAS OCCURRED 


Our sufferings have been dreadful beyond endurance, and it is impossible to describe them in suitable 
terms; but in order that the dreadful nature of the events which have taken place may be more readily 
apprehended, I have thought it good to remind you of a history out of the Scriptures. It happened that a 
certain Levite was injured in the person of his wife; and, when he considered the exceeding greatness of 
the pollution (for the woman was a Hebrew, and of the tribe of Judah), being astounded at the outrage 
which had been committed against him, he divided his wife’s body, as the Holy Scripture relates in the 
Book of Judges, and sent a part of it to every tribe in Israel, in order that it might be understood that an 
injury like this pertained not to himself only, but extended to all alike; and that, if the people sympathised 
with him in his sufferings, they might avenge him; or if they neglected to do so, might bear the disgrace of 
being considered thenceforth as themselves guilty of the wrong. The messengers whom he sent related 
what had happened; and they that heard and saw it, declared that such things had never been done from 
the day that the children of Israel came up out of Egypt. So every tribe of Israel was moved, and all came 
together against the offenders, as though they had themselves been the sufferers; and at last the 
perpetrators of this iniquity were destroyed in war, and became a curse in the mouths of all: for the 
assembled people considered not their kindred blood, but regarded only the crime they had committed. 
You know the history, brethren, and the particular account of the circumstances given in Scripture. I will 
not therefore describe them more in detail, since I write to persons acquainted with them, and as I am 
anxious to represent to your piety our present circumstances, which are even worse than those to which I 
have referred. For my object in reminding you of this history is this, that you may compare those ancient 
transactions with what has happened to us now, and perceiving how much these last exceed the other in 
cruelty, may be filled with greater indignation on account of them, than were the people of old against 
those offenders. For the treatment we have undergone surpasses the bitterness of any persecution; and 
the calamity of the Levite was but small, when compared with the enormities which have now been 
committed against the Church; or rather such deeds as these were never before heard of in the whole 
world, or the like experienced by any one. For in that case it was but a single woman that was injured, and 
one Levite who suffered wrong; now the whole Church is injured, the priesthood insulted, and worst of all, 
piety is persecuted by impiety. On that occasion the tribes were astounded, each at the sight of part of the 
body of one woman; but now the members of the whole Church are seen divided from one another, and 
are sent abroad some to you, and some to others, bringing word of the insults and injustice which they 
have suffered. Be ye therefore also moved, I beseech you, considering that these wrongs are done unto 
you no less than unto us; and let every one lend his aid, as feeling that he is himself a sufferer, lest shortly 
ecclesiastical Canons, and the faith of the Church be corrupted. For both are in danger, unless God shall 
speedily by your hands amend what has been done amiss, and the Church be avenged on her enemies. For 
our Canons and our forms were not given to the Churches at the present day, but were wisely and safely 
transmitted to us from our forefathers. Neither had our faith its beginning at this time, but it came down 
to us from the Lord through His disciples . That therefore the ordinances which have been preserved in 
the Churches from old time until now, may not be lost in our days, and the trust which has been 
committed to us required at our hands; rouse yourselves, brethren, as being stewards of the mysteries of 
God , and seeing them now seized upon by others. Further particulars of our condition you will learn from 
the bearers of our letters; but I was anxious myself to write you a brief account thereof, that you may 
know for certain, that such things have never before been committed against the Church, from the day 
that our Saviour when He was taken up, gave command to His disciples, saying, Go ye and make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost .’ 


$:2. VIOLENT AND UNCANONICAL INTRUSION OF GREGORY 


Now the outrages which have been committed against us and against the Church are these. While we 
were holding our assemblies in peace, as usual, and while the people were rejoicing in them, and 
advancing in godly conversation, and while our fellow-ministers in Egypt, and the Thebais, and Libya, 
were in love and peace both with one another and with us; on a sudden the Prefect of Egypt puts forth a 
public letter, bearing the form of an edict, and declaring that one Gregory from Cappadocia was coming to 
be my successor from the court. This announcement confounded every one, for such a proceeding was 
entirely novel, and now heard of for the first time. The people however assembled still more constantly in 
the churches , for they very well knew that neither they themselves, nor any Bishop or Presbyter, nor in 


short any one had ever complained against me; and they saw that Arians only were on his side, and were 
aware also that he was himself an Arian, and was sent by Eusebius and his fellows to the Arian party. For 
you know, brethren, that Eusebius and his fellows have always been the supporters and associates of the 
impious heresy of the Arian madmen , by whose means they have ever carried on their designs against 
me, and were the authors of my banishment into Gaul. 


The people, therefore, were justly indignant and exclaimed against the proceeding, calling the rest of the 
magistrates and the whole city to witness, that this novel and iniquitous attempt was now made against 
the Church, not on the ground of any charge brought against me by ecclesiastical persons, but through 
the wanton assault of the Arian heretics. For even if there had been any complaint generally prevailing 
against me, it was not an Arian, or one professing Arian doctrines, that ought to have been chosen to 
supersede me; but according to the ecclesiastical Canons, and the direction of Paul, when the people were 
gathered together, and the spirit’ of them that ordain, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ ‘ all things 
ought to have been enquired into and transacted canonically, in the presence of those among the laity and 
clergy who demanded the change; and not that a person brought from a distance by Arians, as if making a 
traffic of the title of Bishop, should with the patronage and strong arm of heathen magistrates, thrust 
himself upon those who neither asked for nor desired his presence, nor indeed knew anything of what had 
been done. Such proceedings tend to the dissolution of all the ecclesiastical Canons, and compel the 
heathen to blaspheme, and to suspect that our appointments are not made according to a divine rule, but 
as a result of traffic and patronage . 


S:3. OUTRAGES WHICH TOOK PLACE AT THE TIME OF GREGORY’S ARRIVAL 


Thus was this notable appointment of Gregory brought about by the Arians, and such was the beginning 
of it. And what outrages he committed on his entry into Alexandria, and of what great evils that event has 
been the cause, you may learn both from our letters, and by enquiry of those who are sojourning among 
you. While the people were offended at such an unusual proceeding, and in consequence assembled in the 
churches, in order to prevent the impiety of the Arians from mingling itself with the faith of the Church, 
Philagrius, who has long been a persecutor of the Church and her virgins, and is now Prefect of Egypt, an 
apostate already, and a fellow-countryman of Gregory, a man too of no respectable character, and 
moreover supported by Eusebius and his fellows, and therefore full of zeal against the Church; this 
person, by means of promises which he afterwards fulfilled, succeeded in gaining over the heathen 
multitude, with the Jews and disorderly persons, and having excited their passions, sent them in a body 
with swords and clubs into the churches to attack the people. 


What followed upon this it is by no means easy to describe: indeed it is not possible to set before you a 
just representation of the circumstances, nor even could one recount a small part of them without tears 
and lamentations. Have such deeds as these ever been made the subjects of tragedy among the ancients? 
or has the like ever happened before in time of persecution or of war? The church and the holy Baptistery 
were set on fire, and straightway groans, shrieks, and lamentations, were heard through the city; while 
the citizens in their indignation at these enormities, cried shame upon the governor, and protested against 
the violence used to them. For holy and undefiled virgins were being stripped naked, and suffering 
treatment which is not to be named and if they resisted, they were in danger of their lives. Monks were 
being trampled under foot and perishing; some were being hurled headlong; others were being destroyed 
with swords and clubs; others were being wounded and beaten. And oh! what deeds of impiety and 
iniquity have been committed upon the Holy Table! They were offering birds and pine cones in sacrifice, 
singing the praises of their idols, and blaspheming even in the very churches our Lord and Saviour Jesus- 
Christ, the Son of the living God. They were burning the books of Holy Scripture which they found in the 
church; and the Jews, the murderers of our Lord, and the godless heathen entering irreverently (O 
strange boldness!) the holy Baptistery, were stripping themselves naked, and acting such a disgraceful 
part, both by word and deed, as one is ashamed even to relate. Certain impious men also, following the 
examples set them in the bitterest persecutions, were seizing upon the virgins and ascetics by the hands 
and dragging them along, and as they were haling them, endeavoured to make them blaspheme and deny 
the Lord; and when they refused to do so, were beating them violently and trampling them under foot. 


S:4. OUTRAGES ON GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER DAY, 339 


In addition to all this, after such a notable and illustrious entry into the city, the Arian Gregory, taking 
pleasure in these calamities, and as if desirous to secure to the heathens and Jews, and those who had 
wrought these evils upon us, a prize and price of their iniquitous success, gave up the church to be 
plundered by them. Upon this license of iniquity and disorder, their deeds were worse than in time of war, 
and more cruel than those of robbers. Some of them were plundering whatever fell in their way; others 
dividing among themselves the sums which some had laid up there ; the wine, of which there was a large 
quantity, they either drank or emptied out or carried away; they plundered the store of oil, and every one 
took as his spoil the doors and chancel rails; the candlesticks they forthwith laid aside in the wall , and 
lighted the candles of the Church before their idols: in a word, rapine and death pervaded the Church. 
And the impious Arians, so far from feeling shame that such things should be done, added yet further 
outrages and cruelty. Presbyters and laymen had their flesh torn, virgins were stript of their veils , and led 


away to the tribunal of the governor, and then cast into prison; others had their goods confiscated, and 
were scourged; the bread of the ministers and virgins was intercepted. And these things were done even 
during the holy season of Lent , about the time of Easter; a time when the brethren were keeping fast, 
while this notable Gregory exhibited the disposition of a Caiaphas, and, together with Pilate the Governor, 
furiously raged against the pious worshippers of Christ. Going into one of the churches on the Preparation 
, in company with the Governor and the heathen multitude, when he saw that the people regarded with 
abhorrence his forcible entry among them, he caused that most cruel person, the Governor, publicly to 
scourge in one hour, four and thirty virgins and married women, and men of rank, and to cast them into 
prison. Among them there was one virgin, who, being fond of study, had the Psalter in her hands, at the 
time when he caused her to be publicly scourged: the book was torn in pieces by the officers, and the 
virgin herself shut up in prison. 


S:5. RETIREMENT OF ATHANASIUS, AND TYRANNY OF GREGORY AND PHILAGRIUS 


When all this was done, they did not stop even here; but consulted how they might act the same part in 
the other church , where I was mostly living during those days; and they were eager to extend their fury 
to this church also, in order that they might hunt out and dispatch me. And this would have been my fate, 
had not the grace of Christ assisted me, if it were only that I might escape to relate these few particulars 
concerning their conduct. For seeing that they were exceedingly mad against me, and being anxious that 
the church should not be injured, nor the virgins that were in it suffer, nor additional murders be 
committed, nor the people again outraged, I withdrew myself from among them, remembering the words 
of our Saviour, If they persecute you in this city, flee ye into another .’ For I knew, from the evil they had 
done against the first-named church, that they would forbear no outrage against the other also. And there 
in fact they reverenced not even the Lord’s day of the holy Feast, but in that church also they imprisoned 
the persons who belonged to it, at a time when the Lord delivered all from the bonds of death, whereas 
Gregory and his associates, as if fighting against our Saviour, and depending upon the patronage of the 
Governor, have turned into mourning this day of liberty to the servants of Christ. The heathens were 
rejoicing to do this, for they abhor that day; and Gregory perhaps did but fulfil the commands of Eusebius 
and his fellows in forcing the Christians to mourn under the infliction of bonds. 


With these acts of violence has the Governor seized upon the churches, and has given them up to Gregory 
and the Arian madmen. Thus, those persons who were excommunicated by us for their impiety, now glory 
in the plunder of our churches; while the people of God, and the Clergy of the Catholic Church are 
compelled either to have communion with the impiety of the Arian heretics, or else to forbear entering 
into them. Moreover, by means of the Governor, Gregory has exercised no small violence towards the 
captains of ships and others who pass over sea, torturing and scourging some, putting others in bonds, 
and casting them into prison, in order to oblige them not to resist his iniquities, and to take letters from 
him. And not satisfied with all this, that he may glut himself with our blood, he has caused his savage 
associate, the Governor, to prefer an indictment against me, as in the name of the people, before the most 
religious Emperor Constantius, which contains odious charges, from which one may expect not only to be 
banished, but even ten thousand deaths. The person who drew it up is an apostate from Christianity, and a 
shameless worshipper of idols, and they who subscribed it are heathens, and keepers of idol temples, and 
others of them Arians. In short, not to make my letter tedious to you, a persecution rages here, and sucha 
persecution as was never before raised against the Church. For in former instances a man at least might 
pray while he fled from his persecutors, and be baptized while he lay in concealment. But now their 
extreme cruelty has imitated the godless conduct of the Babylonians. For as they falsely accused Daniel , 
so does the notable Gregory now accuse before the Governor those who pray in their houses, and watches 
every opportunity to insult their ministers, so that through his violent conduct, many are endangered from 
missing baptism, and many who are in sickness and sorrow have no one to visit them, a calamity which 
they bitterly lament, accounting it worse than their sickness. For while the ministers of the Church are 
under persecution, the people who condemn the impiety of the Arian heretics choose rather thus to be 
sick and to run the risk, than that a hand of the Arians should come upon their heads. 


S:6. ALL THE ABOVE ILLEGALITIES WERE CARRIED ON IN THE INTEREST OF ARIANISM 


Gregory then is an Arian, and has been sent to the Arian party; for none demanded him, but they only; and 
accordingly as a hireling and a stranger, he makes use of the Governor to inflict these dreadful and cruel 
deeds upon the people of the Catholic Churches, as not being his own. For since Pistus, whom Eusebius 
and his fellows formerly appointed over the Arians, was justly anathematized and excommunicated for his 
impiety by you the Bishops of the Catholic Church, as you all know, on our writing to you concerning him, 
they have now, therefore, in like manner sent this Gregory to them; and lest they should a second time be 
put to shame, by our again writing against them, they have employed extraneous force against me, in 
order that, having obtained possession of the Churches, they may seem to have escaped all suspicion of 
being Arians. But in this too they have been mistaken, for none of the people of the Church are with them, 
except the heretics only, and those who have been excommunicated on divers charges, and such as have 
been compelled by the Governor to dissemble. This then is the drama of Eusebius and his fellows, which 
they have long been rehearsing and composing; and now have succeeded in performing through the false 
charges which they have made against me before the Emperor . Notwithstanding, they are not yet content 


to be quiet, but even now seek to kill me; and they make themselves so formidable to our friends, that 
they are all driven into banishment, and expect death at their hands. But you must not for this stand in 
awe of their iniquity, but on the contrary avenge: and shew your indignation at this their unprecedented 
conduct against us. For if when one member suffers all the members suffer with it, and, according to the 
blessed Apostle, we ought to weep with them that weep , let every one, now that so great a Church as this 
is suffering, avenge its wrongs, as though he were himself a sufferer. For we have a common Saviour, who 
is blasphemed by them, and Canons belonging to us all, which they are transgressing. If while any of you 
had been sitting in your Church, and while the people were assembled with you, without any blame, some 
one had suddenly come under plea of an edict as successor of one of you, and had acted the same part 
towards you, would you not have been indignant? would you not have demanded to be righted? If so, then 
it is right that you should be indignant now, lest if these things be passed over unnoticed, the same 
mischief shall by degrees extend itself to every Church, and so our schools of religion be turned into a 
market-house and an exchange. 


S:7. APPEAL TO THE BISHOPS OF THE WHOLE CHURCH TO UNITE AGAINST GREGORY 


You are acquainted with the history of the Arian madmen, beloved, for you have often, both individually 
and in a body, condemned their impiety; and you know also that Eusebius and his fellows, as I said before, 
are engaged in the same heresy; for the sake of which they have long been carrying on a conspiracy 
against me. And I have represented to you, what has now been done, both for them and by them, with 
greater cruelty than is usual even in time of war, in order that after the example set before you in the 
history which I related at the beginning, you may entertain a zealous hatred of their wickedness, and 
reject those who have committed such enormities against the Church. If the brethren at Rome [last year], 
before these things had happened, and on account of their former misdeeds, wrote letters to call a 
Council, that these evils might be set right (fearing which, Eusebius and his fellows took care previously 
to throw the Church into confusion, and desired to destroy me, in order that they might thenceforth be 
able to act as they pleased without fear, and might have no one to call them to account), how much more 
ought you now to be indignant at these outrages, and to condemn them, seeing they have added this to 
their former misconduct. 


I beseech you, overlook not such proceedings, nor suffer the famous Church of the Alexandrians to be 
trodden down by heretics. In consequence of these things the people and their ministers are separated 
from one another, as one might expect, silenced by the violence of the Prefect, yet abhorring the impiety 
of the Arian madmen. If therefore Gregory shall write unto you, or any other in his behalf, receive not his 
letters, brethren, but tear them in pieces and put the bearers of them to shame, as the ministers of 
impiety and wickedness. And even if he presume to write to you after a friendly fashion, nevertheless 
receive them not. Those who bring his letters convey them only from fear of the Governor, and on account 
of his frequent acts of violence. And since it is probable that Eusebius and his fellows will write to you 
concerning him, I was anxious to admonish you beforehand, so that you may herein imitate God, Who is 
no respecter of persons, and may drive out from before you those that come from them; because for the 
sake of the Arian madmen they caused persecutions, rape of virgins, murders, plunder of the Church’s 
property, burnings, and blasphemies in the Churches, to be committed by the heathens and Jews at sucha 
season. The impious and mad Gregory cannot deny that he is an Arian, being proved to be so by the 
person who writes his letters. This is his secretary Ammon, who was cast out of the Church long ago by 
my predecessor the blessed Alexander for many misdeeds and for impiety. 


For all these reasons, therefore, vouchsafe to send me a reply, and condemn these impious men; so that 
even now the ministers and people of this place, seeing your orthodoxy and hatred of wickedness, may 
rejoice in your concord in the Christian faith, and that those who have been guilty of these lawless deeds 
against the Church may be reformed by your letters, and brought at last, though late, to repentance. 
Salute the brotherhood that is among you. All the brethren that are with me salute you. Fare ye well, and 
remember me, and the Lord preserve you continually, most truly beloved lords. 


ensued from His passion of “the tree.” 


Similarly, again, Isaiah says: “For a child is born to us, and to us is given a son.” What novelty is that, 
unless he is speaking of the “Son” of God?—and one is born to us the beginning of whose government has 
been made “on His shoulder.” What king in the world wears the ensign of his power on his shoulder, and 
does not bear either diadem on his head, or else sceptre in his hand, or else some mark of distinctive 
vesture? But the novel “King of ages,” Christ Jesus, alone reared “on His shoulder” His own novel glory, 
and power, and sublimity,—the cross, to wit; that, according to the former prophecy, the Lord thenceforth 
“might reign from the tree.” For of this tree likewise it is that God hints, through Jeremiah, that you would 
say, “Come, let us put wood into his bread, and let us wear him away out of the land of the living; and his 
name shall no more be remembered.” Of course on His body that “wood” was put; for so Christ has 
revealed, calling His body “bread,” whose body the prophet in bygone days announced under the term 
“bread.” If you shall still seek for predictions of the Lord’s cross, the twenty-first Psalm will at length be 
able to satisfy you, containing as it does the whole passion of Christ; singing, as He does, even at so early 
a date, His own glory. “They dug,” He says, “my hands and feet”—which is the peculiar atrocity of the 
cross; and again when He implores the aid of the Father, “Save me,” He says, “out of the mouth of the 
lion”—of course, of death—”and from the horn of the unicorns my humility,”—-from the ends, to wit, of the 
cross, as we have above shown; which cross neither David himself suffered, nor any of the kings of the 
Jews: that you may not think the passion of some other particular man is here prophesied than His who 
alone was so signally crucified by the People. 


Now, if the hardness of your heart shall persist in rejecting and deriding all these interpretations, we will 
prove that it may suffice that the death of the Christ had been prophesied, in order that, from the fact that 
the nature of the death had not been specified, it may be understood to have been affected by means of 
the cross and that the passion of the cross is not to be ascribed to any but Him whose death was 
constantly being predicted. For I desire to show, in one utterance of Isaiah, His death, and passion, and 
sepulture. “By the crimes,” he says, “of my people was He led unto death; and I will give the evil for His 
sepulture, and the rich for His death, because He did not wickedness, nor was guile found in his mouth; 
and God willed to redeem His soul from death,” and so forth. He says again, moreover: “His sepulture 
hath been taken away from the midst.” For neither was He buried except He were dead, nor was His 
sepulture removed from the midst except through His resurrection. Finally, he subjoins: “Therefore He 
shall have many for an heritage, and of many shall He divide spoils:” who else (shall so do) but He who 
“was born,” as we have above shown?—”in return for the fact that His soul was delivered unto death?” 
For, the cause of the favour accorded Him being shown,—in return, to wit, for the injury of a death which 
had to be recompensed,—it is likewise shown that He, destined to attain these rewards because of death, 
was to attain them after death—of course after resurrection. For that which happened at His passion, that 
mid-day grew dark, the prophet Amos announces, saying, “And it shall be,” he says, “in that day, saith the 
Lord, the sun shall set at mid-day, and the day of light shall grow dark over the land: and I will convert 
your festive days into grief, and all your canticles into lamentation; and I will lay upon your loins 
sackcloth, and upon every head baldness; and I will make the grief like that for a beloved (son), and them 
that are with him like a day of mourning.” For that you would do thus at the beginning of the first month 
of your new (years) even Moses prophesied, when he was foretelling that all the community of the sons of 
Israel was to immolate at eventide a lamb, and were to eat this solemn sacrifice of this day (that is, of the 
passover of unleavened bread) with bitterness;” and added that “it was the passover of the Lord,” that is, 
the passion of Christ. Which prediction was thus also fulfilled, that “on the first day of unleavened bread” 
you slew Christ; and (that the prophecies might be fulfilled) the day hasted to make an “eventide,”—that 
is, to cause darkness, which was made at mid-day; and thus “your festive days God converted into grief, 
and your canticles into lamentation.” For after the passion of Christ there overtook you even captivity and 
dispersion, predicted before through the Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER XI 


FURTHER PROOFS, FROM EZEKIEL. SUMMARY OF THE PROPHETIC ARGUMENT THUS FAR 


For, again, it is for these deserts of yours that Ezekiel announces your ruin as about to come: and not only 
in this age—a ruin which has already befallen—but in the “day of retribution,” which will be subsequent. 
From which ruin none will be freed but he who shall have been frontally sealed with the passion of the 
Christ whom you have rejected. For thus it is written: “And the Lord said unto me, Son of man, thou hast 
seen what the elders of Israel do, each one of them in darkness, each in a hidden bed-chamber: because 
they have said, The Lord seeth us not; the Lord hath derelinquished the earth. And He said unto me, Turn 
thee again, and thou shalt see greater enormities which these do. And He introduced me unto the 
thresholds of the gate of the house of the Lord which looketh unto the north; and, behold, there, women 
sitting and bewailing Thammuz. And the Lord said unto me, Son of man, hast thou seen? Is the house of 
Judah moderate, to do the enormities which they have done? And yet thou art about to see greater 
affections of theirs. And He introduced me into the inner shrine of the house of the Lord; and, behold, on 
the thresholds of the house of the Lord, between the midst of the porch and between the midst of the 
altar, as it were twenty and five men have turned their backs unto the temple of the Lord, and their faces 
over against the east; these were adoring the sun. And He said unto me, Seest thou, son of man? Are such 
deeds trifles to the house of Judah, that they should do the enormities which these have done? because 


Apologia Contra Arianos 


PART I 


a. Documents In The First Part (general subject, the vindication of Athanasius before the bishops of the 
Christian world). 


i. Documents Prior to the Council of Sardica (S:S:1-35). 


1. S:S:3-19 (end of 338 or beginning of 339). Circular of Egyptian bishops reciting the election of 
Athanasius, the plots and charges against him, the history of the Mareotic Commission, the testimony 
available in his defence, and requesting all bishops to join in vindicating him. 


2. S:S:20-35 (340 a.d.). Letter of Julius to the Eusebian bishops (at the request of a Roman Council) 
remonstrating with their discourteous reply to a former letter, reciting the history of the intrigues against 
Athanasius, pressing them with their disrespect to the Synod of Nicaea, with their evasion of the invitation 
to the Council at Rome, vindicating Athanasius (on the ground of documentary proof of his innocence, and 
on that of the irregularity of the proceedings against him) and Marcellus (upon his own statement of 
belief), lastly, insisting on the propriety of a reference of the questions at issue to the whole Church, and 
upon the precedent giving the Roman Church a decisive voice in questions affecting that of Alexandria. 


ii. Council of Sardica (S:S:36-50). 


3. S:S:36-40 (a.d. 343) Letter of the Council to the Church of Alexandria, reciting the intrigues against 
Athanasius, and the confirmation by the council of his acquittal by Julius, encouraging the Alexandrine 
Church to patience, and announcing that they have requested the Emperors to give effect to their 
decisions. 


4. S:S:41-43 (same date). Letter of the Council to the bishops of Egypt and Libya: identical with No. 3, 
except that it omits the reference to certain presbyters of Alexandria, and mentions several Arian leaders 
by name. 


5. S:S:44-50 (same date). Circular letter of the Council, reciting the occasion of its assembling, the 
behaviour of the Eastern bishops, the violence inflicted by them upon orthodox bishops, the breakdown of 
the charges brought by them against Athanasius, and the purgation of Marcellus and Asclepas, who are 


pronounced innocent, while the Arian leaders are deposed and anathematised. The signatures follow of 
over 280 bishops, most of whom signed afterwards while the letter was in circulation. 


iii. Documents Forming a Sequel to the Council of Sardica (S:S:51-58). 
6-8. S:51. Letters of Constantius to Athanasius before and after death of Gregory. 


6. (a.d. 345). Expressing sympathy with his sufferings, and inviting him to court; he has written to 
Constans to ask him to allow Athanasius to return. 


7. (Same year, later). Urging the same invitation. 
8. (346, winter, or early spring). A similar summons, but more pressing. 


9. S:52 (same year). Letter of Julius to the Church of Alexandria, eulogising Athanasius, complimenting 
them for their constancy, and congratulating them upon his return. 


10. S:54 (same year). Circular letter of Constantius to the Church at large, announcing the restoration of 
Athanasius and the cessation of all decrees against him, with indemnity to all in his communion. 


11. S:55 (same date). Letter of Constantius to the Church of Alexandria. Announcement of the restoration 
of Athanasius, with exhortation to peace, and warning against disturbances. 


12. S:56 (same date). To the Prefect of Egypt and other officials. Revocation of decrees against those in 
communion with Athanasius, and restoration of their immunities. 


13. $:57 (same year, autumn). Letter of the bishops of Palestine to the Egyptian Church congratulating 
them on the restoration of Athanasius. 


14. $:58 (a.d. 347). Letter of Valens and Ursacius to Julius unreservedly withdrawing their allegations 


against Athanasius, anathematizing Arius and his heresy, and at the same time promising to take the 
consequences of their offence if required by Julius to do so. 


15. ib. (same year). Letter of the same to Athanasius, with a greeting and assurance that they are in 
communion with him and with the Church. 


PART II 


b. Documents In The Second Part. 
i. Letters of Constantine Previous to the Council of Tyre (S:S:59-63). 


16. S:59 (a.d. 331). A fragment, urging Athanasius with threats to admit to communion all (Arians) who 
wish it. 


17. S:61 (same year). Letter to the people of Alexandria, remonstrating with them for their dissensions 
and stigmatising the calumnies against Athanasius (about the affair of Philumenus). 


ii. 18. S:64 (332). Confession of Ischyras, that he had been compelled by the violence of certain Meletians 
to fabricate false charges against Athanasius. 


iii. The Affair of Arsenius (S:S:65-70). 


19. S:67 (probably 332). Intercepted letter of the presbyter Pinnes to John Arcaph, warning him of the 
discovery of the plot, and begging him to drop the matter. 


20. S:68 (same year). Letter of Constantine to Athanasius, expressing indignation at the charges 
concerning Arsenius and Ischyras, and bidding him publish this letter in vindication of himself. 


21. S:66 (same year). Letter of Alexander, Bishop of Thessalonica, praising Serapion, the son of an old 
friend, and congratulating Athanasius on the exposure of the plot about Arsenius. 


22. S:69 (same year). Letter of Arsenius to Athanasius, offering submission and requesting communion 
with the Church. 


23. S:70 (same year). Letter of Constantine to John Arcaph accepting his reconciliation to Athanasius, and 
summoning him to court. 


iv. Proceedings at Tyre in 335 (S:S:71-83). 


24. S:77. Address to the Council by the Egyptian Bishop, complaining of the presence of partizan judges, 
of the rejection of their evidence, and of the proposed constitution of the Mareotic Commission. 


25. S:71. (Written a.d. 327, but put in as evidence at Tyre by Athanasius in the matter of Ischyras, after 
the exposure of the plot concerning Arsenius). List of Meletian Bishops and Clergy presented to Alexander 
of Alexandria shortly before his death, and not containing the name of Ischyras. 


26. S:78. Protest addressed by the Egyptian Bishops to Count Dionysius, repeating the above complaints 
(in No. 24), and requesting him to stop the irregularities. 


27. 5:80. Alexander of Thessalonica to Dionysius, warning him of the conspiracy against Athanasius, and 
of the character of the Mission to the Mareotis. 


28. S:81. Letter of Dionysius to the Council, strongly remonstrating against their proceedings. 
29. S:79. Letter of the Egyptian Bishops to Dionysius appealing to the Emperor. 
30-32. Protests made by Egyptian Clergy against the proceedings of the Mareotic Commission. 


30. S:73. Clergy of Alexandria to the Commissioners, protesting against the exclusion of all independent 
persons from the proceedings. 


31. S:S:74, 75. Clergy of the Mareotis to the Council, giving an account of the facts concerning Ischyras, 
and of the ex-parte character of the proceedings of the Commission. 


32. S:76. The same to the Prefect and other officials of Egypt (dated Sep. 8, 335), denying upon oath the 
tale of Ischyras, and requesting them to forward their statement to the Emperor. 


v. Documents Subsequent to the Council of Tyre (S:S:84-88). 


33. S:86 (335). Constantine to the Bishops assembled at Tyre, summoning them to give an account of their 
proceedings. 


34. $:84. The Council of Jerusalem to the Church of Alexandria, announcing that Arius has been received 
to communion. 


35. S:87 (June 17, 337). Constantine II. to the Church of Alexandria (upon the death of Constantine, whose 
purpose he claims to be carrying out), announcing the restoration of Athanasius. 


36. S:85 (perhaps in 337, but possibly as early as 335). Order by Flavius Hemerius for the erection of a 
church for Ischyras. 


The two concluding sections (89, 90) of the Apology are a postscript added during the troubles under 
Constantius (about 358, see Introd. to Hist. Ar). He points to the sufferings which many bishops, 
including Hosius and Liberius, had endured rather than surrender his cause, as fresh evidence of their 
belief in his innocence. He refuses to see any detraction from the force of this argument in the fall of the 
two bishops mentioned. 


The importance to the historian of this collection of documents need not be dwelt upon. If the charges in 
dispute seem trivial and even grotesque, they none the less illustrate the temper of the parties concerned, 
and the character of the controversy during the very important twenty years which end with the death of 
Constans and the reign of Constantius over the undivided Empire. 


Defence Against the Arians 


Part I 


CHAPTER I 


ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF THE COUNCIL OF EGYPT 


The holy Council assembled at Alexandria out of Egypt, the Thebais, Libya, and Pentapolis, to the Bishops 
of the Catholic Church everywhere, brethren beloved and greatly longed for in the Lord, greeting. 


3. Dearly beloved brethren, we might have put forth a defence of our brother Athanasius as respects the 
conspiracy of Eusebius and his fellows against him, and complained of his sufferings at their hands, and 
have exposed all their false charges, either at the beginning of their conspiracy or upon his arrival at 
Alexandria. But circumstances did not permit it then, as you also know; and lately, after the return of the 
Bishop Athanasius, we thought that they would be confounded and covered with shame at their manifest 
injustice: in consequence we prevailed with ourselves to remain silent. Since, however, after all his severe 
sufferings, after his retirement into Gaul, after his sojourn in a foreign and far distant country in the place 
of his own, after his narrow escape from death through their calumnies, but thanks to the clemency of the 
Emperor,—distress which would have satisfied even the most cruel enemy,—they are still insensible to 
shame, are again acting insolently against the Church and Athanasius; and from indignation at his 
deliverance venture on still more atrocious schemes against him, and are ready with an accusation, 
fearless of the words in holy Scripture , A false witness shall not be unpunished;’ and, The mouth that 
belieth slayeth the soul;’ we therefore are unable longer to hold our peace, being amazed at their 
wickedness and at the insatiable love of contention displayed in their intrigues. 


For see, they cease not to disturb the ear of royalty with fresh reports against us; they cease not to write 
letters of deadly import, for the destruction of the Bishop who is the enemy of their impiety. For again 
have they written to the Emperors against him; again they wish to conspire against him, charging him 
with a butchery which has never taken place; again they wish to shed his blood, accusing him of a murder 
that never was committed (for at that former time would they have murdered him by their calumnies, had 
we not had a kind Emperor); again they are urgent, to say the least, that he should be sent into 
banishment, while they pretend to lament the miseries of those alleged to have been exiled by him. They 
lament before us things that have never been done, and, not satisfied with what has been done to him, 
desire to add thereto other and more cruel treatment. So mild are they and merciful, and of so just a 
disposition; or rather (for the truth shall be spoken) so wicked are they and malicious; obtaining respect 
through fear and by threats, rather than by their piety and justice, as becomes Bishops. They have dared 
in their letters to the Emperors to pour forth language such as no contentious person would employ even 
among those that are without; they have charged him with a number of murders and butcheries, and that 
not before a Governor, or any other superior officer, but before the three Augusti; nor shrink they from 
any journey however long, provided only all greater courts may be filled with their accusations. For 
indeed, dearly beloved, their business consists in accusations, and that of the most solemn character, 
forasmuch as the tribunals to which they make their appeal are the most solemn of any upon earth. And 
what other end do they propose by these investigations, except to move the Emperor to capital 
punishment? 


4. Their own conduct therefore, and not that of Athanasius, is the fittest subject for lamentation and 
mourning, and one would more properly lament them, for such actions ought to be bewailed, since it is 
written, Weep ye not for the dead, neither bemoan him: but weep sore for him that goeth away, for he 
shall return no more .’ For their whole letter contemplates nothing but death; and their endeavour is to 
kill, whenever they may be permitted, or if not, to drive into exile. And this they were permitted to do by 
the most religious father of the Emperors, who gratified their fury by the banishment of Athanasius , 
instead of his death. Now that this is not the conduct even of ordinary Christians, scarcely even of 
heathens, much less of Bishops, who profess to teach others righteousness, we suppose that your 
Christian consciences must at once perceive. How can they forbid others to accuse their brethren, who 
themselves become their accusers, and that to the Emperors? How can they teach compassion for the 
misfortunes of others, who cannot rest satisfied even with our banishment? For there was confessedly a 
general sentence of banishment against us Bishops, and we all looked upon ourselves as banished men: 
and now again we consider ourselves as restored with Athanasius to our native places, and instead of our 
former lamentations and mourning over him, as having the greatest encouragement and grace,—which 
may the Lord continue to us, nor suffer Eusebius and his fellows to destroy? 


Even if their charges against him were true, here is a certain charge against them, that against the 
precept of Christianity, and after his banishment and trials, they have assaulted him again, and accuse 
him of murder, and butchery, and other crimes, which they sound in the royal ears against the Bishops. 


But how manifold is their wickedness, and what manner of men think you them, when every word they 
speak is false, every charge they bring a calumny, and there is no truth whatever either in their mouths or 
their writings! Let us then at length enter upon these matters, and meet their last charges. This will 
prove, that in their former representations in the Council and at the trial their conduct was dishonourable, 
or rather their words untrue, besides exposing them for what they have now advanced. 


5. We are indeed ashamed to make any defence against such charges. But since our reckless accusers lay 
hold of any charge, and allege that murders and butcheries were committed after the return of 
Athanasius, we beseech you to bear with our answer though it be somewhat long; for circumstances 
constrain us. No murder has been committed either by Athanasius or on his account, since our accusers, 
as we said before, compel us to enter upon this humiliating defence. Slaughter and imprisonment are 
foreign to our Church. No one did Athanasius commit into the hands of the executioner; and the prison, so 
far as he was concerned, was never disturbed. Our sanctuaries are now, as they have always been, pure, 
and honoured only with the Blood of Christ and His pious worship. Neither Presbyter nor Deacon was 
destroyed by Athanasius; he perpetrated no murder, he caused the banishment of no one. Would that they 
had never caused the like to him, nor given him actual experience of it! No one here has been banished on 
his account; no one at all except Athanasius himself, the Bishop of Alexandria, whom they banished, and 
whom, now that he is restored, they again seek to entangle in the same or even a more cruel plot than 
before, setting their tongues to speak all manner of false and deadly words against him. 


For, behold, they now attribute to him the acts of the magistrates; and although they plainly confess in 
their letter that the Prefect of Egypt passed sentence upon certain persons, they now are not ashamed to 
impute this sentence to Athanasius; and that, though he had not at the time entered Alexandria, but was 
yet on his return from his place of exile. Indeed he was then in Syria; since we must needs adduce in 
defence his length of way from home, that a man may not be responsible for the actions of a Governor or 
Prefect of Egypt. But supposing Athanasius had been in Alexandria, what were the proceedings of the 
Prefect to Athanasius? However, he was not even in the country; and what the Prefect of Egypt did was 
not done on ecclesiastical grounds, but for reasons which you will learn from the records, which, after we 
understood what they had written, we made diligent enquiry for, and have transmitted to you. Since then 
they now raise a cry against certain things which were never done either by him or for him, as though 
they had certainly taken place, and testify against such evils as though they were assured of their 
existence; let them inform us from what Council they obtained their knowledge of them, from what proofs, 
and from what judicial investigation? But if they have no such evidence to bring forward, and nothing but 
their own mere assertion, we leave it to you to consider as regards their former charges also, how the 
things took place, and why they so speak of them. In truth, it is nothing but calumny, and a plot of our 
enemies, and a temper of ungovernable mood, and an impiety in behalf of the Arian madmen which is 
frantic against true godliness, and desires to root out the orthodox, so that henceforth the advocates of 
impiety may preach without fear whatever doctrines they please. The history of the matter is as follows:— 


6. When Arius, from whom the heresy of the Arian madmen has its name, was cast out of the Church for 
his impiety by Bishop Alexander, of blessed memory, Eusebius and his fellows, who are the disciples and 
partners of his impiety, considering themselves also to have been ejected, wrote frequently to Bishop 
Alexander, beseeching him not to leave the heretic Arius out of the Church . But when Alexander in his 
piety towards Christ refused to admit that impious man, they directed their resentment against 
Athanasius, who was then a Deacon, because in their busy enquiries they had heard that he was much in 
the familiarity of Bishop Alexander, and much honoured by him. And their hatred of him was greatly 
increased after they had experience of his piety towards Christ, in the Council assembled at Nicaea , 
wherein he spoke boldly against the impiety of the Arian madmen. But when God raised him to the 
Episcopate, their long-cherished malice burst forth into a flame, and fearing his orthodoxy and resistance 
of their impiety, they (and especially Eusebius , who was smitten with a consciousness of his own evil 
doings), engaged in all manner of treacherous designs against him. They prejudiced the Emperor against 
him; they frequently threatened him with Councils; and at last assembled at Tyre; and to this day they 
cease not to write against him, and are so implacable that they even find fault with his appointment to the 
Episcopate , taking every means of shewing their enmity and hatred towards him, and spreading false 
reports for the sole purpose of thereby vilifying his character. 


However, the very misrepresentations which they now are making do but convict their former statements 
of being falsehoods, and a mere conspiracy against him. For they say, that after the death of Bishop 
Alexander, a certain few having mentioned the name of Athanasius, six or seven Bishops elected him 
clandestinely in a secret place:’ and this is what they wrote to the Emperors, having no scruple about 
asserting the greatest falsehoods. Now that the whole multitude and all the people of the Catholic Church 
assembled together as with one mind and body, and cried, shouted, that Athanasius should be Bishop of 
their Church, made this the subject of their public prayers to Christ, and conjured us to grant it for many 
days and nights, neither departing themselves from the Church, nor suffering us to do so; of all this we 
are witnesses, and so is the whole city, and the province too. Not a word did they speak against him, as 
these persons represented, but gave him the most excellent titles they could devise, calling him good, 
pious, Christian, an ascetic , a genuine Bishop. And that he was elected by a majority of our body in the 
sight and with the acclamations of all the people, we who elected him also testify, who are surely more 
credible witnesses than those who were not present, and now spread these false accounts. 


But yet Eusebius finds fault with the appointment of Athanasius,—he who perhaps never received any 
appointment to his office at all; or if he did, has himself rendered it invalid . For he had first the See of 
Berytus, but leaving that he came to Nicomedia. He left the one contrary to the law, and contrary to the 
law invaded the other; having deserted his own without affection, and holding possession of another’s 
without reason; he lost his love for the first in his lust for another, without even keeping to that which he 
obtained at the prompting of his lust. For, behold, withdrawing himself from the second, again he takes 
possession of another’s , casting an evil eye all around him upon the cities of other men, and thinking that 
godliness consists in wealth and in the greatness of cities, and making light of the heritage of God to 
which he had been appointed; not knowing that where’ even two or three are gathered in the name of the’ 
Lord, there’ is the Lord in the midst of them;’ not considering the words of the Apostle, I will not boast in 
another man’s labours;’ not perceiving the charge which he has given, Art thou bound unto a wife? seek 
not to be loosed.’ For if this expression applies to a wife, how much more does it apply to a Church, and to 
the same Episcopate; to which whosoever is bound ought not to seek another, lest he prove an adulterer 
according to holy Scripture. 


7. But though conscious of these his own misdoings, he has boldly undertaken to arraign the appointment 
of Athanasius, to which honourable testimony has been borne by all, and he ventures to reproach him with 
his deposition, though he has been deposed himself, and has a standing proof of his deposition in the 
appointment of another in his room. How could either he or Theognius depose another, after they had 
been deposed themselves, which is sufficiently proved by the appointment of others in their room? For 
you know very well that there were appointed instead of them Amphion to Nicomedia and Chrestus to 
Nicaea, in consequence of their own impiety and connection with the Arian madmen, who were rejected 
by the Ecumenic Council. But while they desire to set aside that true Council, they endeavour to give that 
name to their own unlawful combination ; while they are unwilling that the decrees of the Council should 
be enforced, they desire to enforce their own decisions; and they use the name of a Council, while they 
refuse to submit themselves to one so great as this. Thus they care not for Councils, but only pretend to 
do so in order that they may root out the orthodox, and annul the decrees of the true and great Council 
against the Arians, in support of whom, both now and heretofore, they have ventured to assert these 
falsehoods against the Bishop Athanasius. For their former statements resembled those they now falsely 
make, viz., that disorderly meetings were held at his entrance , with lamentation and mourning, the 
people indignantly refusing to receive him. Now such was not the case, but, quite the contrary, joy and 
cheerfulness prevailed, and the people ran together, hastening to obtain the desired sight of him. The 
churches were full of rejoicings, and thanksgivings were offered up to the Lord everywhere; and all the 
Ministers and Clergy beheld him with such feelings, that their souls were possessed with delight, and they 
esteemed that the happiest day of their lives. Why need we mention the inexpressible joy that prevailed 
among us Bishops, for we have already said that we counted ourselves to have been partakers in his 
sufferings? 


8. Now this being confessedly the truth of the matter, although it is very differently represented by them, 
what weight can be attached to that Council or trial of which they make their boast? Since they presume 
thus to interfere in a case which they did not witness, which they have not examined, and for which they 
did not meet, and to write as though they were assured of the truth of their statements, how can they 
claim credit respecting these matters for the consideration of which they say that they did meet together? 
Will it not rather be believed that they have acted both in the one case and in the other out of enmity to 
us? For what kind of a Council of Bishops was then held? Was it an assembly which aimed at the truth? 
Was not almost every one among them our enemy ? Did not the attack of Eusebius and his fellows upon us 
proceed from their zeal for the Arian madness? Did they not urge on the others of their party? Have we 
not always written against them as professing the doctrines of Arius? Was not Eusebius of Caesarea in 
Palestine accused by our confessors of sacrificing to idols ? Was not George proved to have been deposed 
by the blessed Alexander ? Were not they charged with various offences, some with this, some with that? 


How then could such men entertain the purpose of holding a meeting against us? How can they have the 
boldness to call that a Council, at which a Count presided, which an executioner attended, and where an 
usher instead of the Deacons of the Church introduced us into Court; and where the Count only spoke, 
and all present held their peace, or rather obeyed his directions ? The removal of those Bishops who 
seemed to deserve it was prevented at his desire; and when he gave the order we were dragged about by 
soldiers;—or rather Eusebius and his fellows gave the order, and he was subservient to their will. In short, 
dearly beloved, what kind of Council was that, the object of which was banishment and murder at the 
pleasure of the Emperor? And of what nature were their charges?—for here is matter of still greater 
astonishment. There was one Arsenius whom they declared to have been murdered; and they also 
complained that a chalice belonging to the sacred mysteries had been broken. 


Now Arsenius is alive, and prays to be admitted to our communion. He waits for no other testimony to 
prove that he is still living, but himself confesses it, writing in his own person to our brother Athanasius, 
whom they positively asserted to be his murderer. The impious wretches were not ashamed to accuse him 
of having murdered a man who was at a great distance from him, being separated by so great a distance, 
whether by sea or land, and whose abode at that time no one knew. Nay, they even had the boldness to 
remove him out of sight, and place him in concealment, though he had suffered no injury; and, if it had 
been possible, they would have transported him to another world, nay, or have taken him from life in 


earnest, so that either by a true or false statement of his murder they might in good earnest destroy 
Athanasius. But thanks to divine Providence for this also which permitted them not to succeed in their 
injustice, but presented Arsenius alive to the eyes of all men, who has clearly proved their conspiracy and 
calumnies. He does not withdraw from us as murderers, nor hate us as having injured him (for indeed he 
has suffered no evil at all); but he desires to hold communion with us; he wishes to be numbered among 
us, and has written to this effect. 


9. Nevertheless they laid their plot against Athanasius, accusing him of having murdered a person who 
was still alive; and those same men are the authors of his banishment . For it was not the father of the 
Emperors, but their calumnies, that sent him into exile. Consider whether this is not the truth. When 
nothing was discovered to the prejudice of our fellow-minister Athanasius, but still the Count threatened 
him with violence, and was very zealous against him, the Bishop fled from this violence and went up to the 
most religious Emperor, where he protested against the Count and their conspiracy against him, and 
requested either that a lawful Council of Bishops might be assembled, or that the Emperor would himself 
receive his defence concerning the charges they brought against him. Upon this the Emperor wrote in 
anger, summoning them before him, and declaring that he would hear the cause himself, and for that 
purpose he also ordered a Council to be held. Whereupon Eusebius and his fellows went up and falsely 
charged Athanasius, not with the same offences which they had published against him at Tyre, but with an 
intention of detaining the vessels laden with corn, as though Athanasius had been the man to pretend that 
he could stop the exports of corn from Alexandria to Constantinople . 


Certain of our friends were present at the palace with Athanasius, and heard the threats of the Emperor 
upon receiving this report. And when Athanasius cried out upon the calumny, and positively declared that 
it was not true, (for how, he argued, should he a poor man, and in a private station, be able to do sucha 
thing?) Eusebius did not hesitate publicly to repeat the charge, and swore that Athanasius was a rich man, 
and powerful, and able to do anything; in order that it might thence be supposed that he had used this 
language. Such was the accusation these venerable Bishops proffered against him. But the grace of God 
proved superior to their wickedness, for it moved the pious Emperor to mercy, who instead of death 
passed upon him the sentence of banishment. Thus their calumnies, and nothing else, were the cause of 
this. For the Emperor, in the letter which he previously wrote, complained of their conspiracy, censured 
their machinations, and condemned the Meletians as unscrupulous and deserving of execration; in short, 
expressed himself in the severest terms concerning them. For he was greatly moved when he heard the 
story of the dead alive; he was moved at hearing of murder in the case of one alive, and not deprived of 
life. We have sent you the letter. 


10. But these marvellous men, Eusebius and his fellows, to make a show of refuting the truth of the case, 
and the statements contained in this letter, put forward the name of a Council, and ground its proceedings 
upon the authority of the Emperor. Hence the attendance of a Count at their meeting, and the soldiers as 
guards of the Bishops, and royal letters compelling the attendance of any persons whom they required. 
But observe here the strange character of their machinations, and the inconsistency of their bold 
measures, so that by some means or other they may take Athanasius away from us. For if as Bishops they 
claimed for themselves alone the judgment of the case, what need was there for the attendance of a Count 
and soldiers? or how was it that they assembled under the sanction of royal letters? Or if they required 
the Emperor’s countenance and wished to derive their authority from him, why were they then annulling 
his judgment? and when he declared in the letter which he wrote, that the Meletians were calumniators, 
unscrupulous, and that Athanasius was most innocent, and made much stir about the pretended murder of 
the living, how was it that they determined that the Meletians had spoken the truth, and that Athanasius 
was guilty of the offence; and were not ashamed to make the living dead, living both after the Emperor’s 
judgment, and at the time when they met together, and who even until this day is amongst us? So much 
concerning the case of Arsenius. 


11. And as for the cup belonging to the mysteries, what was it, or where was it broken by Macarius? for 
this is the report which they spread up and down. But as for Athanasius, even his accusers would not have 
ventured to blame him, had they not been suborned by them. However, they attribute the origin of the 
offence to him; although it ought not to be imputed even to Macarius who is clear of it. And they are not 
ashamed to parade the sacred mysteries before Catechumens, and worse than that, even before heathens 
: whereas, they ought to attend to what is written, It is good to keep close the secret of a king ;’ and as the 
Lord has charged us, Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine .’ 
We ought not then to parade the holy mysteries before the uninitiated, lest the heathen in their ignorance 
deride them, and the Catechumens being over-curious be offended. However, what was the cup, and 
where and before whom was it broken? It is the Meletians who make the accusation, who are not worthy 
of the least credit, for they have been schismatics and enemies of the Church, not of a recent date, but 
from the times of the blessed Peter, Bishop and Martyr . They formed a conspiracy against Peter himself; 
they calumniated his successor Achillas; they accused Alexander even before the Emperor; and being thus 
well versed in these arts, they have now transferred their enmity to Athanasius, acting altogether in 
accordance with their former wickedness. For as they slandered those that have been before him, so now 
they have slandered him. But their calumnies and false accusations have never prevailed against him until 
now, that they have got Eusebius and his fellows for their assistants and patrons, on account of the 
impiety which these have adopted from the Arian madmen, which has led them to conspire against many 


Bishops, and among the rest Athanasius. 


Now the place where they say the cup was broken, was not a Church; there was no Presbyter in 
occupation of the place; and the day on which they say that Macarius did the deed, was not the Lord’s day. 
Since then there was no church there; since there was no one to perform the sacred office; and since the 
day did not require the use of it ; what was this cup belonging to the mysteries, and when, or where was it 
broken? There are many cups, it is plain, both in private houses, and in the public market; and if a person 
breaks one of them, he is not guilty of impiety. But the cup which belongs to the mysteries, and which if it 
be broken intentionally, makes the perpetrator of the deed an impious person, is found only among those 
who lawfully preside. This is the only description that can be given of this kind of cup; there is none other; 
this you legally give to the people to drink; this you have received according to the canon of the Church ; 
this belongs only to those who preside over the Catholic Church, for to you only it appertains to 
administer the Blood of Christ, and to none besides. But as he who breaks the cup belonging to the 
mysteries is an impious person, much more impious is he who treats the Blood of Christ with contumely: 
and he does so who does this ‘ contrary to the rule of the Church. (We say this, not as if a cup even of the 
schismatics was broken by Macarius, for there was no cup there at all; how should there be? where there 
was neither Lord’s house nor any the belonging to the Church, nay, it was not the time of the celebration 
of the mysteries). Now such a person is the notorious Ischyras, who was never appointed to his office by 
the Church, and when Alexander admitted the Presbyters that had been ordained by Meletius, he was not 
even numbered amongst them; and therefore did not receive ordination even from that quarter. 


12. By what means then did Ischyras become a Presbyter? who was it that ordained him? was it 
Colluthus? for this is the only supposition that remains. But it is well known and no one has any doubt 
about the matter that Colluthus died a Presbyter, and that every ordination of his was invalid, and that all 
that were ordained by him during the schism were reduced to the condition of laymen, and in that rank 
appear in the congregation. How then can it be believed that a private person, occupying a private house 
had in his possession a sacred chalice? But the truth is, they gave the name of Presbyter at the time to a 
private person, and gratified him with this title to support him in his iniquitous conduct towards us; and 
now as the reward of his accusations they procure for him the erection of a Church . So that this man had 
then no Church; but as the reward of his malice and subserviency to them in accusing us, he receives now 
what he had not before; nay, perhaps they have even remunerated his services with the Episcopate, for so 
he goes about reporting, and accordingly behaves towards us with great insolence. Thus are such rewards 
as these now bestowed by Bishops upon accusers and calumniators though indeed it is reasonable, in the 
case of an accomplice, that as they have made him a partner in their proceedings, so they should also 
make him their associate in their own Episcopate. But this is not all; give ear yet further to their 
proceedings at that time. 


13. Being unable to prevail against the truth, though they had thus set themselves in array against it, and 
Ischyras having proved nothing at Tyre, but being shewn to be a calumniator, and the calumny ruining 
their plot, they defer proceedings for fresh evidence, and profess that they are going to send to the 
Mareotis certain of their party to enquire diligently into the matter. Accordingly they dispatched secretly, 
with the assistance of the civil power, persons to whom we openly objected on many accounts, as being of 
the party of Arius, and therefore our enemies; namely, Diognius , Maris, Theodorus, Macedonius, and two 
others, young both in years and mind , Ursacius and Valens from Pannonia; who, after they had 
undertaken this long journey for the purpose of sitting in judgment upon their enemy, set out again from 
Tyre for Alexandria. They did not shrink from becoming witnesses themselves, although they were the 
judges, but openly adopted every means of furthering their design, and undertook any labour or journey 
whatsoever in order to bring to a successful issue the conspiracy which was in progress. They left the 
Bishop Athanasius detained in a foreign country while they themselves entered their enemy’s city, as if to 
have their revel both against his Church and against his people. And what was more outrageous still, they 
took with them the accuser Ischyras, but would not permit Macarius, the accused person, to accompany 
them, but left him in custody at Tyre. For Macarius the Presbyter of Alexandria’ was made answerable for 
the charge far and near. 


14. They therefore entered Alexandria alone with the accuser, their partner in lodging, board, and cup; 
and taking with them Philagrius the Prefect of Egypt they proceeded to the Mareotis, and there carried on 
the so-called investigation by themselves, all their own way, with the forementioned person. Although the 
Presbyters frequently begged that they might be present, they would not permit them. The Presbyters 
both of the city and of the whole country desired to attend, that they might detect who and whence the 
persons were who were suborned by Ischyras. But they forbade the Ministers to be present, while they 
carried on the examination concerning church, cup, table, and the holy things, before the heathen; nay, 
worse than that, they summoned heathen witnesses during the enquiry concerning a cup belonging to the 
mysteries; and those persons who they affirmed were taken out of the way by Athanasius by summons of 
the Receiver-general, and they knew not where in the world they were, these same individuals they 
brought forward before themselves and the Prefect only, and avowedly used their testimony, whom they 
affirmed without shame to have been secreted by the Bishop Athanasius. 


But here too their only object is to effect his death, and so they again pretend that persons are dead who 
are still alive, following the same method they adopted in the case of Arsenius. For the men are living, and 


are to be seen in their own country; but to you who are at a great distance from the spot they make a 
great stir about the matter as though they had disappeared, in order that, as the evidence is so far 
removed from you, they may falsely accuse our brother-minister, as though he used violence and the civil 
power; whereas they themselves have in all respects acted by means of that power and the countenance 
of others. For their proceedings in the Mareotis were parallel to those at Tyre; and as there a Count 
attended with military assistance, and would permit nothing either to be said or done contrary to their 
pleasure, so here also the Prefect of Egypt was present with a band of men, frightening all the members of 
the Church, and permitting no one to give true testimony. And what was the strangest thing of all, the 
persons who came, whether as judges or witnesses, or, what was more likely, in order to serve their own 
purposes and those of Eusebius, lived in the same place with the accuser, even in his house, and there 
seemed to carry on the investigation as they pleased. 


15. We suppose you are not ignorant what outrages they committed at Alexandria; for they are reported 
everywhere. Naked swords were at work against the holy virgins and brethren; scourges were at work 
against their persons, esteemed honourable in the sight of God, so that their feet were lamed by the 
stripes, whose souls are whole and sound in purity and all good works . The trades were excited against 
them; and the heathen multitude was set to strip them naked, to beat them, wantonly to insult them, and 
to threaten them with their altars and sacrifices. And one coarse fellow, as though license had now been 
given them by the Prefect in order to gratify the Bishops, took hold of a virgin by the hand, and dragged 
her towards an altar that happened to be near, imitating the practice of compelling to offer sacrifice in 
time of persecution. When this was done, the virgins took to flight, and a shout of laughter was raised by 
the heathen against the Church; the Bishops being in the place, and occupying the very house where this 
was going on; and from which, in order to obtain favour with them, the virgins were assaulted with naked 
swords, and were exposed to all kinds of danger, and insult, and wanton violence. And this treatment they 
received on a fast-day , and at the hands of persons who themselves were feasting with the Bishops 
indoors. 


16. Foreseeing these things, and reflecting that the entrance of enemies into a place is no ordinary 
calamity, we protested against this commission. And Alexander , Bishop of Thessalonica, considering the 
same, wrote to the people residing there, discovering the conspiracy, and testifying of the plot. They 
indeed reckon him to be one of themselves, and account him a partner in their designs; but they only 
prove thereby the violence they have exercised towards him. For even the profligate Ischyras himself was 
only induced by fear and violence to proceed in the matter, and was obliged by force to undertake the 
accusation. As a proof of this, he wrote himself to our brother Athanasius , confessing that nothing of the 
kind that was alleged had taken place there, but that he was suborned to make a false statement. This 
declaration he made, though he was never admitted by Athanasius as a Presbyter, nor received such a 
title of grace from him, nor was entrusted by way of recompense with the erection of a Church, nor 
expected the bribe of a Bishopric; all of which he obtained from them in return for undertaking the 
accusation. Moreover, his whole family held communion with us , which they would not have done had 
they been injured in the slightest degree. 


17. Now to prove that these things are facts and not mere assertions, we have the testimony of all the 
Presbyters of the Mareotis , who always accompany the Bishop in his visitations, and who also wrote at 
the time against Ischyras. But neither those of them who came to Tyre were allowed to declare the truth , 
nor could those who remained in the Mareotis obtain permission to refute the calumnies of Ischyras . The 
copies also of the letters of Alexander, and of the Presbyters, and of Ischyras will prove the same thing. 
We have sent also the letter of the father of the Emperors, in which he expresses his indignation that the 
murder of Arsenius was charged upon any one while the man was still alive; as also his astonishment at 
the variable and inconsistent character of their accusations with respect to the cup; since at one time they 
accused the Presbyter Macarius, at another the Bishop Athanasius, of having broken it with his hands. He 
declares also on the one hand that the Meletians are calumniators, and on the other that Athanasius is 
perfectly innocent. 


And are not the Meletians calumniators, and above all John , who after coming into the Church, and 
communicating with us, after condemning himself, and no longer taking any part in the proceedings 
respecting the cup, when he saw Eusebius and his fellows zealously supporting the Arian madmen, though 
they had not the daring to co-operate with them openly, but were attempting to employ others as their 
masks, undertook a character, as an actor in the heathen theatres ? The subject of the drama was a 
contest of Arians; the real design of the piece being their success, but John and his partizans being put on 
the stage and playing the parts, in order that under colour of these, the supporters of the Arians in the 
garb of judges might drive away the enemies of their impiety, firmly establish their impious doctrines, and 
bring the Arians into the Church. And those who wish to drive out true religion strive all they can to 
prevail by irreligion; they who have chosen the part of that impiety which wars against Christ, endeavour 
to destroy the enemies thereof, as though they were impious persons; and they impute to us the breaking 
of the cup, for the purpose of making it appear that Athanasius, equally with themselves, is guilty of 
impiety towards Christ. 


For what means this mention of a cup belonging to the mysteries by them? Whence comes this religious 
regard for the cup among those who support impiety towards Christ? Whence comes it that Christ’s cup is 


they have filled up (the measure of) their impieties, and, behold, are themselves, as it were, grimacing; I 
will deal with mine indignation, mine eye shall not spare, neither will I pity; they shall cry out unto mine 
ears with a loud voice, and I will not hear them, nay, I will not pity. And He cried into mine ears with a 
loud voice, saying, The vengeance of this city is at hand; and each one had vessels of extermination in his 
hand. And, behold, six men were coming toward the way of the high gate which was looking toward the 
north, and each one’s double-axe of dispersion was in his hand: and one man in the midst of them, clothed 
with a garment reaching to the feet, and a girdle of sapphire about his loins: and they entered, and took 
their stand close to the brazen altar. And the glory of the God of Israel, which was over the house, in the 
open court of it, ascended from the cherubim: and the Lord called the man who was clothed with the 
garment reaching to the feet, who had upon his loins the girdle; and said unto him, Pass through the midst 
of Jerusalem, and write the sign Tau on the foreheads of the men who groan and grieve over all the 
enormities which are done in their midst. And while these things were doing, He said unto an hearer, Go 
ye after him into the city, and cut short; and spare not with your eyes, and pity not elder or youth or 
virgin; and little ones and women slay ye all, that they may be thoroughly wiped away; but all upon whom 
is the sign Tau approach ye not; and begin with my saints.” Now the mystery of this “sign” was in various 
ways predicted; (a “sign”) in which the foundation of life was forelaid for mankind; (a “sign”) in which the 
Jews were not to believe: just as Moses beforetime kept on announcing in Exodus, saying, “Ye shall be 
ejected from the land into which ye shall enter; and in those nations ye shall not be able to rest: and there 
shall be instability of the print of thy foot: and God shall give thee a wearying heart, and a pining soul, and 
failing eyes, that they see not: and thy life shall hang on the tree before thine eyes; and thou shalt not 
trust thy life.” 


And so, since prophecy has been fulfilled through His advent—that is, through the nativity, which we have 
above commemorated, and the passion, which we have evidently explained—that is the reason withal why 
Daniel said, “Vision and prophet were sealed;” because Christ is the “signet” of all prophets, fulfilling all 
that had in days bygone been announced concerning Him: for, since His advent and personal passion, 
there is no longer “vision” or “prophet;” whence most emphatically he says that His advent “seals vision 
and prophecy.” And thus, by showing “the number of the years, and the time of the lxii and an half fulfilled 
hebdomads,” we have proved that at that specified time Christ came, that is, was born; and, (by showing 
the time) of the “seven and an half hebdomads,” which are subdivided so as to be cut off from the former 
hebdomads, within which times we have shown Christ to have suffered, and by the consequent conclusion 
of the “lxx hebdomads,” and the extermination of the city, (we have proved) that “sacrifice and unction” 
thenceforth cease. 


Sufficient it is thus far, on these points, to have meantime traced the course of the ordained path of 
Christ, by which He is proved to be such as He used to be announced, even on the ground of that 
agreement of Scriptures, which has enabled us to speak out, in opposition to the Jews, on the ground of 
the prejudgment of the major part. For let them not question or deny the writings we produce; that the 
fact also that things which were foretold as destined to happen after Christ are being recognised as 
fulfilled may make it impossible for them to deny (these writings) to be on a par with divine Scriptures. 
Else, unless He were come after whom the things which were wont to be announced had to be 
accomplished, would such as have been completed be proved? 


CHAPTER XII 
FURTHER PROOFS FROM THE CALLING OF THE GENTILES 


Look at the universal nations thenceforth emerging from the vortex of human error to the Lord God the 
Creator and His Christ; and if you dare to deny that this was prophesied, forthwith occurs to you the 
promise of the Father in the Psalms, which says, “My Son art Thou; to-day have I begotten Thee. Ask of 
Me, and I will give Thee Gentiles as Thine heritage, and as Thy possession the bounds of the earth.” For 
you will not be able to affirm that “son” to be David rather than Christ; or the “bounds of the earth” to 
have been promised rather to David, who reigned within the single (country of) Judea, than to Christ, who 
has already taken captive the whole orb with the faith of His gospel; as He says through Isaiah: “Behold, I 
have given Thee for a covenant of my family, for a light of Gentiles, that Thou mayst open the eyes of the 
blind”—of course, such as err—”to outloose from bonds the bound”—that is, to free them from sins—”and 
from the house of prison”—that is, of death—”such as sit in darkness”—of ignorance, to wit. And if these 
blessings accrue through Christ, they will not have been prophesied of another than Him through whom 
we consider them to have been accomplished. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ARGUMENT FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM AND DESOLATION OF JUDEA 


Therefore, since the sons of Israel affirm that we err in receiving the Christ, who is already come, let us 
put in a demurrer against them out of the Scriptures themselves, to the effect that the Christ who was the 
theme of prediction is come; albeit by the times of Daniel’s prediction we have proved that the Christ is 
come already who was the theme of announcement. Now it behoved Him to be born in Bethlehem of 
Judah. For thus it is written in the prophet: “And thou, Bethlehem, are not the least in the leaders of 


known to them who know not Christ? How can they who profess to honour that cup, dishonour the God of 
the cup? or how can they who lament over the cup, seek to murder the Bishop who celebrates the 
mysteries therewith? for they would have murdered him, had it been in their power. And how can they 
who lament the loss of the throne that was Episcopally covered , seek to destroy the Bishop that sat upon 
it, to the end that both the throne may be without its Bishop, and that the people may be deprived of godly 
doctrine? It was not then the cup, nor the murder, nor any of those portentous deeds they talk about, that 
induced them to act thus; but the forementioned heresy of the Arians, for the sake of which they 
conspired against Athanasius and other Bishops, and still continue to wage war against the Church. 


Who are they that have really been the cause of murders and banishments? Is it not these? Who are they 
that, availing themselves of external support, conspire against the Bishops? Are not Eusebius and his 
fellows the men, and not Athanasius, as they say in their letters? Both he and others have suffered at their 
hands. Even at the time of which we speak, four Presbyters of Alexandria, though they had not even 
proceeded to Tyre, were banished by their means. Who then are they whose conduct calls for tears and 
lamentations? Is it not they, who after they have been guilty of one course of persecution, do not scruple 
to add to it a second, but have recourse to all manner of falsehood, in order that they may destroy a 
Bishop who will not give way to their impious heresy? Hence arises the enmity of Eusebius and his 
fellows; hence their proceedings at Tyre; hence their pretended trials; hence also now the letters which 
they have written even without any trial, expressing the utmost confidence in their statements; hence 
their calumnies before the father of the Emperors, and before the most religious Emperors themselves. 


18. For it is necessary that you should know what is now reported to the prejudice of our fellow-minister 
Athanasius, in order that you may thereby be led to condemn their wickedness, and may perceive that 
they desire nothing else but to murder him. A quantity of corn was given by the father of the Emperors for 
the support of certain widows, partly of Libya, and partly certain out of Egypt. They have all received it up 
to this time, Athanasius getting nothing therefrom, but the trouble of assisting them. But now, although 
the recipients themselves make no complaint, but acknowledge that they have received it, Athanasius has 
been accused of selling all the corn, and appropriating the profits to his own use: and the Emperor wrote 
to this effect about it, charging him with the offence in consequence of the calumnies which had been 
raised against him. Now who are they which have raised these calumnies? Is it not those who after they 
have been guilty of one course of persecution, scruple not to set on foot another? Who are the authors of 
those letters which are said to have come from the Emperor? Are not the Arians, who are so zealous 
against Athanasius, and scruple not to speak and write anything against him? No one would pass over 
persons who have acted as they have done, in order to entertain suspicion of others. Nay, the proof of 
their calumny appears to be most evident for they are anxious under cover of it, to take away the corn 
from the Church, and to give it to the Arians. And this circumstance more than any other, brings the 
matter home to the authors of this design and their principals, who scrupled neither to set on foot a 
charge of murder against Athanasius, as a base means of prejudicing the Emperor against him, nor yet to 
take away from the Clergy of the Church the subsistence of the poor, in order that in fact they might make 
gain for the heretics. 


19. We have sent also the testimony of our fellow-ministers in Libya, Pentapolis, and Egypt, from which 
likewise you may learn the false accusations which have been brought against Athanasius. And these 
things they do, in order that, the professors of true godliness being henceforth induced by fear to remain 
quiet, the heresy of the impious Arians may be brought in in its stead. But thanks be to your piety, dearly 
beloved, that you have frequently anathematized the Arians in your letters, and have never given them 
admittance into the Church. The exposure of Eusebius and his fellows is also easy and ready at hand. For 
behold, after their former letters concerning the Arians, of which also we have sent you copies, they now 
openly stir up the Arian madmen against the Church, though the whole Catholic Church has 
anathematized them; they have appointed a Bishop over them; they distract the Churches with threats 
and alarms, that they may gain assistants in their impiety in every part. Moreover, they send Deacons to 
the Arian madmen, who openly join their assemblies; they write letters to them, and receive answers from 
them, thus making schisms in the Church, and holding communion with them; and they send to every 
part, commending their heresy, and repudiating the Church, as you will perceive from the letters they 
have addressed to the Bishop of Rome and perhaps to yourselves also. You perceive therefore, dearly 
beloved, that these things are not undeserving of vengeance: they are indeed dreadful and alien from the 
doctrine of Christ. 


Wherefore we have assembled together, and have written to you, to request of your Christian wisdom to 
receive this our declaration and sympathize with our brother Athanasius, and to shew your indignation 
against Eusebius and his fellows who have essayed such things, in order that such malice and wickedness 
may no longer prevail against the Church. We call upon you to be the avengers of such injustice, 
reminding you of the injunction of the Apostle, Put away from among yourselves that wicked person .’ 
Wicked indeed is their conduct, and unworthy of your communion. Wherefore give no further heed to 
them, though they should again write to you against the Bishop Athanasius (for all that proceeds from 
them is false); not even though they subscribe their letter with names of Egyptian Bishops. For it is 
evident that it will not be we who write, but the Meletians , who have ever been schismatics, and who 
even unto this day make disturbances and raise factions in the Churches. For they ordain improper 
persons, and all but heathens; and they are guilty of such actions as we are ashamed to set down in 


writing, but which you may learn from those whom we have sent unto you, who will also deliver to you our 
letter. 


20. Thus wrote the Bishops of Egypt to all Bishops, and to Julius, Bishop of Rome. 


CHAPTER II 
LETTER OF JULIUS TO THE EUSEBIANS AT ANTIOCH 


Eusebius and his fellows wrote also to Julius, and thinking to frighten me, requested him to call a council, 
and to be himself the judge, if he so pleased . When therefore I went up to Rome, Julius wrote to Eusebius 
and his fellows as was suitable, and sent moreover two of his own Presbyters , Elpidius and Philoxenus . 
But they, when they heard of me, were thrown into confusion, as not expecting my going up thither; and 
they declined the proposed Council, alleging unsatisfactory reasons for so doing, but in truth they were 
afraid lest the things should be proved against them which Valens and Ursacius afterwards confessed . 
However, more than fifty Bishops assembled, in the place where the Presbyter Vito held his congregation; 
and they acknowledged my defence, and gave me the confirmation both of their communion and their 
love. On the other hand, they expressed great indignation against Eusebius and his fellows, and requested 
that Julius would write to the following effect to those of their number who had written to him. Which 
accordingly he did, and sent it by the hand of Count Gabianus. 


The Letter of Julius. 


Julius to his dearly beloved brethren , Danius, Flacillus, Narcissus, Eusebius, Maris, Macedonius, 
Theodorus, and their friends, who have written to me from Antioch, sends health in the Lord. 


21. I have read your letter which was brought to me by my Presbyters Elpidius and Philoxenus, and I am 
surprised to find that, whereas I wrote to you in charity and with conscious sincerity, you have replied to 
me in an unbecoming and contentious temper; for the pride and arrogance of the writers is plainly 
exhibited in that letter. Yet such feelings are inconsistent with the Christian faith; for what was written in 
a charitable spirit ought likewise to be answered in a spirit of charity and not of contention. And was it not 
a token of charity to send Presbyters to sympathize with them that are in suffering, and to desire those 
who had written to me to come thither, that the questions at issue might obtain a speedy settlement, and 
all things be duly ordered, so that our brethren might no longer be exposed to suffering, and that you 
might escape further calumny? But something seems to shew that your temper is such, as to force us to 
conclude that even in the terms in which you appeared to pay honour to us, you have expressed 
yourselves under the disguise of irony. The Presbyters also whom we sent to you, and who ought to have 
returned rejoicing, did on the contrary return sorrowful on account of the proceedings they had witnessed 
among you. And I, when I had read your letter, after much consideration, kept it to myself, thinking that 
after all some of you would come, and there would be no need to bring it forward, lest if it should be 
openly exhibited, it should grieve many of our brethren here. But when no one arrived, and it became 
necessary that the letter should be produced, I declare to you, they were all astonished, and were hardly 
able to believe that such a letter had been written by you at all; for it is expressed in terms of contention 
rather than of charity. 


Now if the author of it wrote with an ambition of exhibiting his power of language, such a practice surely 
is more suitable for other subjects: in ecclesiastical matters, it is not a display of eloquence that is needed, 
but the observance of Apostolic Canons, and an earnest care not to offend one of the little ones of the 
Church. For it were better for a man, according to the word of the Church, that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in the sea, than that he should offend even one of the little ones 
. But if such a letter was written, because certain persons have been aggrieved on account of their 
meanness of spirit towards one another (for I will not impute it to all); it were better not to entertain any 
such feeling of offence at all, at least not to let the sun go down upon their vexation; and certainly not to 
give it room to exhibit itself in writing. 


22. Yet what has been done that is a just cause of vexation? or in what respect was my letter to you such? 
Was it, that I invited you to be present at a council? You ought rather to have received the proposal with 
joy. Those who have confidence in their proceedings, or as they choose to term them, in their decisions, 
are not wont to be angry, if such decision is inquired into by others; they rather shew all boldness, seeing 
that if they have given a just decision, it can never prove to be the reverse. The Bishops who assembled in 
the great Council of Nicaea agreed, not without the will of God, that the decisions of one council should 
be examined in another , to the end that the judges, having before their eyes that other trial which was to 
follow, might be led to investigate matters with the utmost caution, and that the parties concerned in their 
sentence might have assurance that the judgment they received was just, and not dictated by the enmity 
of their former judges. Now if you are unwilling that such a practice should be adopted in your own case, 
though it is of ancient standing, and has been noticed and recommended by the great Council, your 
refusal is not becoming; for it is unreasonable that a custom which had once obtained in the Church, and 
been established by councils, should be set aside by a few individuals. 


For a further reason they cannot justly take offence in this point. When the persons whom you, Eusebius 


and his fellows, dispatched with your letters, I mean Macarius the Presbyter, and Martyrius and 
Hesychius the Deacons, arrived here, and found that they were unable to withstand the arguments of the 
Presbyters who came from Athanasius, but were confuted and exposed on all sides, they then requested 
me to call a Council together, and to write to Alexandria to the Bishop Athanasius, and also to Eusebius 
and his fellows, in order that a just judgment might be given in presence of all parties. And they 
undertook in that case to prove all the charges which had been brought against Athanasius. For Martyrius 
and Hesychius had been publicly refuted by us, and the Presbyters of the Bishop Athanasius had 
withstood them with great confidence: indeed, if one must tell the truth, Martyrius and his fellows had 
been utterly overthrown; and this it was that led them to desire that a Council might be held. Now 
supposing that they had not desired a Council, but that I had been the person to propose it, in 
discouragement of those who had written to me, and for the sake of our brethren who complain that they 
have suffered injustice; even in that case the proposal would have been reasonable and just, for it is 
agreeable to ecclesiastical practice, and well pleasing to God. But when those persons, whom you, 
Eusebius and his fellows, considered to be trustworthy, when even they wished me to call the brethren 
together, it was inconsistent in the parties invited to take offence, when they ought rather to have shewn 
all readiness to be present. These considerations shew that the display of anger in the offended persons is 
petulant, and the refusal of those who decline to meet the Council is unbecoming, and has a suspicious 
appearance. Does any one find fault, if he sees that done by another, which he would allow if done by 
himself? If, as you write, each council has an irreversible force, and he who has given judgment on a 
matter is dishonoured, if his sentence is examined by others; consider, dearly beloved, who are they that 
dishonour councils? who are setting aside the decisions of former judges? Not to inquire at present into 
every individual case, lest I should appear to press too heavily on certain parties, the last instance that 
has occurred, and which every one who hears it must shudder at, will be sufficient in proof of the others 
which I omit. 


23. The Arians who were excommunicated for their impiety by Alexander, the late Bishop of Alexandria, of 
blessed memory, were not only proscribed by the brethren in the several cities, but were also 
anathematised by the whole body assembled together in the great Council of Nicaea. For theirs was no 
ordinary offence, neither had they sinned against man, but against our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, the Son 
of the living God. And yet these persons who were proscribed by the whole world, and branded in every 
Church, are said now to have been admitted to communion again; which I think even you ought to hear 
with indignation. Who then are the parties who dishonour a council? Are not they who have set at nought 
the votes of the Three hundred , and have preferred impiety to godliness? The heresy of the Arian 
madmen was condemned and proscribed by the whole body of Bishops everywhere; but the Bishops 
Athanasius and Marcellus have many supporters who speak and write in their behalf. We have received 
testimony in favour of Marcellus , that he resisted the advocates of the Arian doctrines in the Council of 
Nicaea; and in favour of Athanasius , that at Tyre nothing was brought home to him, and that in the 
Mareotis, where the Reports against him are said to have been drawn up, he was not present. Now you 
know, dearly beloved, that ex parte proceedings are of no weight, but bear a suspicious appearance. 
Nevertheless, these things being so, we, in order to be accurate, and neither shewing any prepossession 
in favour of yourselves, nor of those who wrote in behalf of the other party, invited those who had written 
to us to come hither; that, since there were many who wrote in their behalf, all things might be enquired 
into in a council, and neither the guiltless might be condemned, nor the person on his trial be accounted 
innocent. We then are not the parties who dishonour a council, but they who at once and recklessly have 
received the Arians whom all had condemned, and contrary to the decision of the judges. The greater part 
of those judges have now departed, and are with Christ; but some of them are still in this life of trial, and 
are indignant at learning that certain persons have set aside their judgment. 


24. We have also been informed of the following circumstance by those who were at Alexandria. A certain 
Carpones, who had been excommunicated by Alexander for Arianism, was sent hither by one Gregory with 
certain others, also excommunicated for the same heresy. However, I had learnt the matter also from the 
Presbyter Macarius, and the Deacons Martyrius and Hesychius. For before the Presbyters of Athanasius 
arrived they urged me to send letters to one Pistus at Alexandria, though at the same time the Bishop 
Athanasius was there. And when the Presbyters of the Bishop Athanasius came, they informed me that 
this Pistus was an Arian, and that he had been excommunicated by the Bishop Alexander and the Council 
of Nicaea, and then ordained by one Secundus, whom also the great Council excommunicated as an Arian. 
This statement Martyrius and his fellows did not gainsay, nor did they deny that Pistus had received his 
ordination from Secundus. Now consider, after this who are most justly liable to blame? I, who could not 
be prevailed upon to write to the Arian Pistus; or those, who advised me to do dishonour to the great 
Council, and to address the irreligious as if they were religious persons? Moreover, when the Presbyter 
Macarius, who had been sent hither by Eusebius with Martyrius and the rest, heard of the opposition 
which had been made by the Presbyters of Athanasius, while we were expecting his appearance with 
Martyrius and Hesychius, he departed in the night, in spite of a bodily ailment; which leads us to 
conjecture that his departure arose from shame on account of the exposure which had been made 
concerning Pistus. For it is impossible that the ordination of the Arian Secundus should be considered 
valid in the Catholic Church. This would indeed be dishonour to the Council, and to the Bishops who 
composed it, if the decrees they framed, as in the presence of God, with such extreme earnestness and 
care, should be set aside as worthless. 


25. If, as you write , the decrees of all Councils ought to be of force, according to the precedent in the 
case of Novatus and Paul of Samosata, all the more ought not the sentence of the Three hundred to be 
reversed, certainly a general Council ought not to be set at nought by a few individuals. For the Arians are 
heretics as they, and the like sentence has been passed both against one and the other. And, after such 
bold proceedings as these, who are they that have lighted up the flame of discord? for in your letter you 
blame us for having done this. Is it we, who have sympathised with the sufferings of the brethren, and 
have acted in all respects according to the Canon; or they who contentiously and contrary to the Canon 
have set aside the sentence of the Three hundred, and dishonoured the Council in every way? For not only 
have the Arians been received into communion, but Bishops also have made a practice of removing from 
one place to another . Now if you really believe that all Bishops have the same and equal authority , and 
you do not, as you assert, account of them according to the magnitude of their cities; he that is entrusted 
with a small city ought to abide in the place committed to him, and not from disdain of his trust to remove 
to one that has never been put under him; despising that which God has given him, and making much of 
the vain applause of men. You ought then, dearly beloved, to have come and not declined, that the matter 
may be brought to a conclusion; for this is what reason demands. 


But perhaps you were prevented by the time fixed upon for the Council, for you complain in your letter 
that the interval before the day we appointed was too short. But this, beloved, is a mere excuse. Had the 
day forestalled any when on the journey, the interval allowed would then have been proved to be too 
short. But when persons do not wish to come, and detain even my Presbyters up to the month of January , 
it is the mere excuse of those who have no confidence in their cause; otherwise, as I said before, they 
would have come, not regarding the length of the journey, not considering the shortness of the time, but 
trusting to the justice and reasonableness of their cause. But perhaps they did not come on account of the 
aspect of the times , for again you declare in your letter, that we ought to have considered the present 
circumstances of the East, and not to have urged you to come. Now if as you say you did not come 
because the times were such, you ought to have considered such times beforehand, and not to have 
become the authors of schism, and of mourning and lamentation in the Churches. But as the matter 
stands, men, who have been the cause of these things, shew that it is not the times that are to blame, but 
the determination of those who will not meet a Council. 


26. But I wonder also how you could ever have written that part of your letter, in which you say, that I 
alone wrote, and not to all of you, but to Eusebius and his fellows only. In this complaint one may discover 
more of readiness to find fault than of regard for truth. I received the letters against Athanasius from 
none other than Martyrius, Hesychius and their fellows, and I necessarily wrote to them who had written 
against him. Either then Eusebius and his fellows ought not alone to have written, apart from you all, or 
else you, to whom I did not write, ought not to be offended that I wrote to them who had written to me. If 
it was right that I should address my letter to you all, you also ought to have written with them: but now 
considering what was reasonable, I wrote to them, who had addressed themselves to me, and had given 
me information. But if you were displeased because I alone wrote to them, it is but consistent that you 
should also be angry, because they wrote to me alone. But for this also, beloved, there was a fair and not 
unreasonable cause. Nevertheless it is necessary that I should acquaint you that, although I wrote, yet the 
sentiments I expressed were not those of myself alone, but of all the Bishops throughout Italy and in these 
parts. I indeed was unwilling to cause them all to write, lest the others should be overpowered by their 
number. The Bishops however assembled on the appointed day, and agreed in these opinions, which I 
again write to signify to you; so that, dearly beloved, although I alone address you, yet you may be 
assured that these are the sentiments of all. Thus much for the excuses, not reasonable, but unjust and 
suspicious, which some of you have alleged for your conduct. 


27. Now although what has already been said were sufficient to shew that we have not admitted to our 
communion our brothers Athanasius and Marcellus either too readily, or unjustly, yet it is but fair briefly 
to set the matter before you. Eusebius and his fellows wrote formerly against Athanasius and his fellows, 
as you also have written now; but a great number of Bishops out of Egypt and other provinces wrote in his 
favour. Now in the first place, your letters against him are inconsistent with one another, and the second 
have no sort of agreement with the first, but in many instances the former are answered by the latter, and 
the latter are impeached by the former. Now where there is this contradiction in letters, no credit 
whatever is due to the statements they contain. In the next place if you require us to believe what you 
have written, it is but consistent that we should not refuse credit to those who have written in his favour; 
especially, considering that you write from a distance, while they are on the spot, are acquainted with the 
man, and the events which are occurring there, and testify in writing to his manner of life, and positively 
affirm that he has been the victim of a conspiracy throughout. 


Again, a certain Bishop Arsenius was said at one time to have been made away with by Athanasius, but we 
have learned that he is alive, nay, that he is on terms of friendship with him. He has positively asserted 
that the Reports drawn up in the Mareotis were ex parte ones; for that neither the Presbyter Macarius, 
the accused party, was present, nor yet his Bishop, Athanasius himself. This we have learnt, not only from 
his own mouth, but also from the Reports which Martyrius, Hesychius and their fellows, brought to us ; 
for we found on reading them, that the accuser Ischyras was present there, but neither Macarius, nor the 
Bishop Athanasius; and that the Presbyters of Athanasius desired to attend, but were not permitted. Now, 
beloved, if the trial was to be conducted honestly, not only the accuser, but the accused also ought to have 


been present. As the accused party Macarius attended at Tyre, as well as the accuser Ischyras, when 
nothing was proved, so not only ought the accuser to have gone to the Mareotis, but also the accused, so 
that in person he might either be convicted, or by not being convicted might shew the falseness of the 
accusation. But now, as this was not the case, but the accuser only went out thither, with those to whom 
Athanasius objected, the proceedings wear a suspicious appearance. 


28. And he complained also that the persons who went to the Mareotis went against his wish, for that 
Theognius, Maris, Theodorus, Ursacius, Valens, and Macedonius, who were the persons they sent out, 
were of suspected character. This he shewed not by his own assertions merely, but from the letter of 
Alexander who was Bishop of Thessalonica; for he produced a letter written by him to Dionysius , the 
Count who presided in the Council, in which he shews most clearly that there was a conspiracy on foot 
against Athanasius. He has also brought forward a genuine document, all in the handwriting of the 
accuser Ischyras himself , in which he calls God Almighty to witness that no cup was broken, nor table 
overthrown, but that he had been suborned by certain persons to invent these accusations. Moreover, 
when the Presbyters of the Mareotis arrived , they positively affirmed that Ischyras was not a Presbyter of 
the Catholic Church and that Macarius had not committed any such offence as the other had laid to his 
charge. The Presbyters and Deacons also who came to us testified in the fullest manner in favour of the 
Bishop Athanasius, strenuously asserting that none of those things which were alleged against him were 
true, but that he was the victim of a conspiracy. 


And all the Bishops of Egypt and Libya wrote and protested that his ordination was lawful and strictly 
ecclesiastical, and that all that you had advanced against him was false, for that no murder had been 
committed, nor any persons despatched on his account, nor any cup broken, but that all was false. Nay, 
the Bishop Athanasius also shewed from the ex parte reports drawn up in the Mareotis, that a catechumen 
was examined and said , that he was within with Ischyras, at the time when they say Macarius the 
Presbyter of Athanasius burst into the place; and that others who were examined said,—one, that Ischyras 
was in a small cell,—and another, that he was lying down behind the door, being sick at that very time, 
when they say Macarius came thither. Now from these representations of his, we are naturally led to ask 
the question, How was it possible that a man who was lying behind the door sick could get up, conduct 
the service, and offer? and how could it be that Oblations were offered when catechumens were within ? 
for if there were catechumens present, it was not yet the time for presenting the Oblations. These 
representations, as I said, were made by the Bishop Athanasius, and he showed from the reports, what 
was also positively affirmed by those who were with him, that Ischyras has never been a presbyter at all in 
the Catholic Church, nor has ever appeared as a presbyter in the assemblies of the Church; for not even 
when Alexander admitted those of the Meletian schism, by the indulgence of the great Council, was he 
named by Meletius among his presbyters, as they deposed ; which is the strongest argument possible that 
he was not even a presbyter of Meletius; for otherwise, he would certainly have been numbered with the 
rest. Besides, it was shewn also by Athanasius from the reports, that Ischyras had spoken falsely in other 
instances: for he set up a charge respecting the burning of certain books, when, as they pretend, 
Macarius burst in upon them, but was convicted of falsehood by the witnesses he himself brought to prove 
it. 


29. Now when these things were thus represented to us, and so many witnesses appeared in his favour, 
and so much was advanced by him in his own justification, what did it become us to do? what did the rule 
of the Church require of us, but that we should not condemn him, but rather receive him and treat him 
like a Bishop, as we have done? Moreover, besides all this he continued here a year and six months , 
expecting the arrival of yourselves and of whoever chose to come, and by his presence he put everyone to 
shame, for he would not have been here, had he not felt confident in his cause; and he came not of his 
own accord, but on an invitation by letter from us, in the manner in which we wrote to you . But still you 
complain after all of our transgressing the Canons. Now consider; who are they that have so acted? we 
who received this man with such ample proof of his innocence, or they who, being at Antioch at the 
distance of six and thirty posts , nominated a stranger to be Bishop, and sent him to Alexandria with a 
military force; a thing which was not done even when Athanasius was banished into Gaul, though it would 
have been done then, had he been really proved guilty of the offence. But when he returned, of course he 
found his Church unoccupied and waiting for him. 


30. But now I am ignorant under what colour these proceedings have been carried on. In the first place, if 
the truth must be spoken, it was not right, when we had written to summon a council, that any persons 
should anticipate its decisions: and in the next place, it was not fitting that such novel proceedings should 
be adopted against the Church. For what canon of the Church, or what Apostolical tradition warrants this, 
that when a Church was at peace, and so many Bishops were in unanimity with Athanasius the Bishop of 
Alexandria, Gregory should be sent thither, a stranger to the city, not having been baptized there, nor 
known to the general body, and desired neither by Presbyters, nor Bishops, nor Laity—that he should be 
appointed at Antioch, and sent to Alexandria, accompanied not by presbyters, nor by deacons of the city, 
nor by bishops of Egypt, but by soldiers? for they who came hither complained that this was the case. 


Even supposing that Athanasius was in the position of a criminal after the Council, this appointment ought 
not to have been made thus illegally and contrary to the rule of the Church, but the Bishops of the 
province ought to have ordained one in that very Church, of that very Priesthood, of that very Clergy ; and 


the Canons received from the Apostles ought not thus to be set aside. Had this offence been committed 
against any one of you, would you not have exclaimed against it, and demanded justice as for the 
transgression of the Canons? Dearly beloved, we speak honestly, as in the presence of God, and declare, 
that this proceeding was neither pious, nor lawful, nor ecclesiastical. Moreover, the account which is 
given of the conduct of Gregory on his entry into the city, plainly shews the character of his appointment. 
In such peaceful times, as those who came from Alexandria declared them to have been, and as the 
Bishops also represented in their letters, the Church was set on fire; Virgins were stripped; Monks were 
trodden under foot; Presbyters and many of the people were scourged and suffered violence; Bishops 
were cast into prison; multitudes were dragged about from place to place; the holy Mysteries , about 
which they accused the Presbyter Macarius, were seized upon by heathens and cast upon the ground; and 
all to constrain certain persons to admit the appointment of Gregory. Such conduct plainly shews who 
they are that transgress the Canons. Had the appointment been lawful, he would not have had recourse to 
illegal proceedings to compel the obedience of those who in a legal way resisted him. And notwithstanding 
all this, you write that perfect peace prevailed in Alexandria and Egypt. Surely not, unless the work of 
peace is entirely changed, and you call such doings as these peace. 


31. I have also thought it necessary to point out to you this circumstance, viz. that Athanasius positively 
asserted that Macarius was kept at Tyre under a guard of soldiers, while only his accuser accompanied 
those who went to the Mareotis; and that the Presbyters who desired to attend the inquiry were not 
permitted to do so, while the said inquiry respecting the cup and the Table was carried on before the 
Prefect and his band, and in the presence of Heathens and Jews. This at first seemed incredible, but it was 
proved to have been so from the Reports; which caused great astonishment to us, as I suppose, dearly 
beloved, it does to you also. Presbyters, who are the ministers of the Mysteries, are not permitted to 
attend, but an enquiry concerning Christ’s Blood and Christ’s Body is carried on before an external judge, 
in the presence of Catechumens, nay, worse than that, before Heathens and Jews, who are in ill repute in 
regard to Christianity. Even supposing that an offense had been committed, it should have been 
investigated legally in the Church and by the Clergy, not by heathens who abhor the Word and know not 
the Truth. Iam persuaded that both you and all men must perceive the nature and magnitude of this sin. 
Thus much concerning Athanasius. 


32. With respect to Marcellus , forasmuch as you have charged him also of impiety towards Christ, I am 
anxious to inform you, that when he was here, he positively declared that what you had written 
concerning him was not true; but being nevertheless requested by us to give an account of his faith, he 
answered in his own person with the utmost boldness, so that we recognised that he maintains nothing 
outside the truth. He made a confession of the same godly doctrines concerning our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ as the Catholic Church confesses; and he affirmed that he had held these opinions for a very 
long time, and had not recently adopted them: as indeed our Presbyters , who were at a former date 
present at the Council of Nicaea, testified to his orthodoxy; for he maintained then, as he has done now, 
his opposition to Arianism (on which points it is right to admonish you, lest any of you admit such heresy, 
instead of abominating it as alien from sound doctrine ). Seeing then that he professed orthodox opinions, 
and had testimony to his orthodoxy, what, I ask again in his case, ought we to have done, except to receive 
him as a Bishop, as we did, and not reject him from our communion? These things I have written, not so 
much for the purpose of defending their cause, as in order to convince you, that we acted justly and 
canonically in receiving these persons, and that you are contentious without a cause. But it is your duty to 
use your anxious endeavours and to labour by every means to correct the irregularities which have been 
committed contrary to the Canon, and to secure the peace of the Churches; so that the peace of our Lord 
which has been given to us may remain, and the Churches may not be divided, nor you incur the charge of 
being authors of schism. For I confess, your past conduct is an occasion of schism rather than of peace. 


33. For not only the Bishops Athanasius and Marcellus and their fellows came hither and complained of 
the injustice that had been done them, but many other Bishops also , from Thrace, from Coele-Syria, from 
Phoenicia and Palestine, and Presbyters, not a few, and others from Alexandria and from other parts, were 
present at the Council here, and in addition to their other statements, lamented before all the assembled 
Bishops the violence and injustice which the Churches had suffered, and affirmed that similar outrages to 
those which had been committed in Alexandria had occurred in their own Churches, and in others also. 
Again there lately came Presbyters with letters from Egypt and Alexandria, who complained that many 
Bishops and Presbyters who wished to come to the Council were prevented; for they said that, since the 
departure of Athanasius even up to this time, Bishops who are confessors have been beaten with stripes, 
that others have been cast into prison, and that but lately aged men, who have been an exceedingly long 
period in the Episcopate, have been given up to be employed in the public works, and nearly all the Clergy 
of the Catholic Church with the people are the objects of plots and persecutions. Moreover they said that 
certain Bishops and other brethren had been banished for no other reason than to compel them against 
their will to communicate with Gregory and his Arian associates. We have heard also from others, what is 
confirmed by the testimony of the Bishop Marcellus, that a number of outrages, similar to those which 
were committed at Alexandria, have occurred also at Ancyra in Galatia . And in addition to all this, those 
who came to the Council reported against some of you (for I will not mention names) certain charges of so 
dreadful a nature that I have declined setting them down in writing: perhaps you also have heard them 
from others. It was for this cause especially that I wrote to desire you to come, that you might be present 
to hear them, and that all irregularities might be corrected and differences healed. And those who were 


called for these purposes ought not to have refused, but to have come the more readily, lest by failing to 
do so they should be suspected of what was alleged against them, and be thought unable to prove what 
they had written. 


34. Now according to these representations, since the Churches are thus afflicted and treacherously 
assaulted, as our informants positively affirmed, who are they that have lighted up a flame of discord ? 
We, who grieve for such a state of things and sympathize with the sufferings of the brethren, or they who 
have brought these things about? While then such extreme confusion existed in every Church, which was 
the cause why those who visited us came hither, I wonder how you could write that unanimity prevailed in 
the Churches. These things tend not to the edification of the Church, but to her destruction; and those 
who rejoice in them are not sons of peace, but of confusion: but our God is not a God of confusion, but of 
peace . Wherefore, as the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ knows, it was from a regard for your 
good name, and with prayers that the Churches might not fall into confusion, but might continue as they 
were regulated by the Apostles, that I thought it necessary to write thus unto you, to the end that you 
might at length put to shame those who through the effects of their mutual enmity have brought the 
Churches to this condition. For I have heard, that it is only a certain few who are the authors of all these 
things. 


Now, as having bowels of mercy, take ye care to correct, as I said before, the irregularities which have 
been committed contrary to the Canon, so that if any mischief has already befallen, it may be healed 
through your zeal. And write not that I have preferred the communion of Marcellus and Athanasius to 
yours, for such like complaints are no indications of peace, but of contentiousness and hatred of the 
brethren. For this cause I have written the foregoing, that you may understand that we acted not unjustly 
in admitting them to our communion, and so may cease this strife. If you had come hither, and they had 
been condemned, and had appeared unable to produce reasonable evidence in support of their cause, you 
would have done well in writing thus. But seeing that, as I said before, we acted agreeably to the Canon, 
and not unjustly, in holding communion with them, I beseech you for the sake of Christ, suffer not the 
members of Christ to be torn asunder, neither trust to prejudices, but seek rather the peace of the Lord. It 
is neither holy nor just, in order to gratify the petty feeling of a few persons, to reject those who have 
never been condemned and thereby to grieve the Spirit . But if you think that you are able to prove 
anything against them, and to confute them face to face let those of you who please come hither: for they 
also promised that they would be ready to establish completely the truth of those things which they have 
reported to us. 


35. Give us notice therefore of this, dearly beloved, that we may write both to them, and to the Bishops 
who will have again to assemble, so that the accused may be condemned in the presence of all, and 
confusion no longer prevail in the Churches. What has already taken place is enough: it is enough surely 
that Bishops have been sentenced to banishment in the presence of Bishops; of which it behoves me not to 
speak at length, lest I appear to press too heavily on those who were present on those occasions. But if 
one must speak the truth, matters ought not to have proceeded so far; their petty feeling ought not to 
have been suffered to reach the present pitch. Let us grant the “removal,” as you write, of Athanasius and 
Marcellus, from their own places, yet what must one say of the case of the other Bishops and Presbyters 
who, as I said before, came hither from various parts, and who complained that they also had been forced 
away, and had suffered the like injuries? O beloved, the decisions of the Church are no longer according to 
the Gospel, but tend only to banishment and death . Supposing, as you assert, that some offence rested 
upon those persons, the case ought to have been conducted against them, not after this manner, but 
according to the Canon of the Church. Word should have been written of it to us all , that so a just 
sentence might proceed from all. For the sufferers were Bishops, and Churches of no ordinary note, but 
those which the Apostles themselves had governed in their own persons . 


And why was nothing said to us concerning the Church of the Alexandrians in particular? Are you 
ignorant that the custom has been for word to be written first to us, and then for a just decision to be 
passed from this place ? If then any such suspicion rested upon the Bishop there, notice thereof ought to 
have been sent to the Church of this place; whereas, after neglecting to inform us, and proceeding on 
their own authority as they pleased, now they desire to obtain our concurrence in their decisions, though 
we never condemned him. Not so have the constitutions of Paul, not so have the traditions of the Fathers 
directed; this is another form of procedure, a novel practice. I beseech you, readily bear with me: what I 
write is for the common good. For what we have received from the blessed Apostle Peter , that I signify to 
you; and I should not have written this, as deeming that these things were manifest unto all men, had not 
these proceedings so disturbed us. Bishops are forced away from their sees and driven into banishment, 
while others from different quarters are appointed in their place; others are treacherously assailed, so 
that the people have to grieve for those who are forcibly taken from them, while, as to those who are sent 
in their room, they are obliged to give over seeking the man whom they desire, and to receive those they 
do not. 


I ask of you, that such things may no longer be, but that you will denounce in writing those persons who 
attempt them; so that the Churches may no longer be afflicted thus, nor any Bishop or Presbyter be 
treated with insult, nor any one be compelled to act contrary to his judgment, as they have represented to 
us, lest we become a laughing-stock among the heathen, and above all, lest we excite the wrath of God 


against us. For every one of us shall give account in the Day of judgment of the things which he has done 
in this life. May we all be possessed with the mind of God! so that the Churches may recover their own 
Bishops, and rejoice evermore in Jesus Christ our Lord; through Whom to the Father be glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


I pray for your health in the Lord, brethren dearly beloved and greatly longed for. 


36. Thus wrote the Council of Rome by Julius, Bishop of Rome. 


CHAPTER III 


LETTERS OF THE COUNCIL OF SARDICA TO THE CHURCHES OF EGYPT AND OF ALEXANDRIA, AND TO ALL 
CHURCHES 


But when, notwithstanding, Eusebius and his fellows proceeded without shame, disturbing the Churches, 
and plotting the ruin of many, the most religious Emperors Constantius and Constans being informed of 
this, commanded the Bishops from both the West and East to meet together in the city of Sardica. In the 
meantime Eusebius died: but a great number assembled from all parts, and we challenged the associates 
of Eusebius and his fellows to submit to a trial. But they, having before their eyes the things that they had 
done, and perceiving that their accusers had come up to the Council, were afraid to do this; but, while all 
besides met with honest intentions, they again brought with them the Counts Musonianus and Hesychius 
the Castrensian , that, as their custom was, they might effect their own aims by their authority. But when 
the Council met without Counts, and no soldiers were permitted to be present, they were confounded, and 
conscience-stricken, because they could no longer obtain the judgment they wished, but such only as 
reason and truth required. We, however, frequently repeated our challenge, and the Council of Bishops 
called upon them to come forward, saying, “You have come for the purpose of undergoing a trial; why 
then do you now withdraw yourselves? Either you ought not to have come, or having come, not to conceal 
yourselves. Such conduct will prove your greatest condemnation. Behold, Athanasius and his fellows are 
here, whom you accused while absent; if therefore you think that you have any thing against them, you 
may convict them face to face. But if you pretend to be unwilling to do so, while in truth you are unable, 
you plainly shew yourselves to be calumniators, and this is the decision the Council will give you.” When 
they heard this they were self-condemned (for they were conscious of their machinations and fabrications 
against us), and were ashamed to appear, thereby proving themselves to have been guilty of many base 
calumnies. 


The holy Council therefore denounced their indecent and suspicious flight , and admitted us to make our 
defence; and when we had related their conduct towards us, and proved the truth of our statements by 
witnesses and other evidence, they were filled with astonishment, and all acknowledged that our 
opponents had good reason to be afraid to meet the Council, lest their guilt should be proved before their 
faces. They said also, that probably they had come from the East, supposing that Athanasius and his 
fellows would not appear, but that, when they saw them confident in their cause, and challenging a trial, 
they fled. They accordingly received us as injured persons who had been falsely accused, and confirmed 
yet more towards us their fellowship and love. But they deposed Eusebius’s associates in wickedness, who 
had become even more shameless than himself, viz., Theodorus of Heraclea, Narcissus of Neronias, 
Acacius of Caesarea, Stephanus of Antioch, Ursacius and Valens of Pannonia, Menophantus of Ephesus, 
and George of Laodicaea; and they wrote to the Bishops in all parts of the world, and to the diocese of 
each of the injured persons, in the following terms. 


Letter of the Council of Sardica to the Church of Alexandria. 


The Holy Council, by the grace of God assembled at Sardica, from Rome, Spain, Gaul, Italy, Campania, 
Calabria, Apulia, Africa, Sardinia, Pannonia, Moesia, Dacia, Noricum, Siscia, Dardania, the other Dacia, 
Macedonia, Thessaly, Achaia, Epirus, Thrace, Rhodope, Palestine, Arabia, Crete, and Egypt, to their 
beloved brothers, the Presbyters and Deacons, and to all the Holy Church of God abiding at Alexandria, 
sends health in the Lord. 


37. We were not ignorant, but the fact was well known to us, even before we received the letters of your 
piety, that the supporters of the abominated heresy of the Arians were practising many dangerous 
machinations, rather to the destruction of their own souls, than to the injury of the Church. For this has 
ever been the object of their unprincipled craft; this is the deadly design in which they have been 
continually engaged; viz. how they may best expel from their places and persecute all who are to be found 
anywhere of orthodox sentiments, and maintaining the doctrine of the Catholic Church, which was 
delivered to them from the Fathers. Against some they have laid false accusations; others they have driven 
into banishment; others they have destroyed by the punishments inflicted on them. At any rate they 
endeavoured by violence and tyranny to surprise the innocence of our brother and fellow-Bishop 
Athanasius, and therefore conducted their enquiry into his case without any care, without any faith, 
without any sort of justice. Accordingly having no confidence in the part they had played on that occasion, 
nor yet in the reports they had circulated against him, but perceiving that they were unable to produce 
any certain evidence respecting the case, when they came to the city of Sardica, they were unwilling to 
meet the Council of all the holy Bishops. From this it became evident that the decision of our brother and 


fellow-Bishop Julius was a just one ; for after cautious deliberation and care he had determined, that we 
ought not to hesitate at all about communion with our brother Athanasius. For he had the credible 
testimony of eighty Bishops, and was also able to advance this fair argument in his support that by the 
mere means of our dearly beloved brethren his own Presbyters, and by correspondence, he had defeated 
the design of Eusebius and his fellows, who relied more upon violence than upon a judicial enquiry. 


Wherefore all the Bishops from all parts determined upon holding communion with Athanasius on the 
ground that he was innocent. And let your charity also observe, that when he came to the holy Council 
assembled at Sardica, the Bishops of the East were informed of the circumstance, as we said before, both 
by letter, and by injunctions conveyed by word of mouth, and were invited by us to be present. But, being 
condemned by their own conscience, they had recourse to unbecoming excuses, and set themselves to 
avoid the enquiry. They demanded that an innocent man should be rejected from our communion, as a 
culprit, not considering how unbecoming, or rather how impossible, such a proceeding was. And as for the 
Reports which were framed in the Mareotis by certain most wicked and most abandoned youths , to 
whose hands one would not commit the very lowest office of the ministry, it is certain that they were ex 
parte statements. For neither was our brother the Bishop Athanasius present on the occasion, nor the 
Presbyter Macarius who was accused by them. And besides, their enquiry, or rather their falsification of 
facts, was attended by the most disgraceful circumstances. Sometimes heathens, sometimes 
Catechumens, were examined, not that they might declare what they knew, but that they might assert 
those falsehoods which they had been taught by others. And when you Presbyters, who were in charge in 
the absence of your Bishop, desired to be present at the enquiry, in order that you might shew the truth, 
and disprove the falsehoods, no regard was paid to you; they would not permit you to be present, but 
drove you away with insult. 


Now although their calumnies have been most plainly exposed before all men by these circumstances; yet 
we found also, on reading the Reports, that the most iniquitous Ischyras, who has obtained from them the 
empty title of Bishop as his reward for the false accusation, had convicted himself of calumny. He declares 
in the Reports that at the very time when, according to his positive assertions, Macarius entered his cell, 
he lay there sick; whereas Eusebius and his fellows had the boldness to write that Ischyras was standing 
up and offering when Macarius came in. 


38. The base and slanderous charge which they next alleged against him, has become well-known to all 
men. They raised a great outcry, affirming that Athanasius had committed murder, and had made away 
with one Arsenius a Meletian Bishop, whose loss they pretended to deplore with feigned lamentations and 
fictitious tears, and demanded that the body of a living man, as if a dead one, should be given up to them. 
But their fraud was not undetected; one and all knew that the person was alive, and was numbered among 
the living. And when these men, who are ready upon any opportunity, perceived their falsehoods detected 
(for Arsenius shewed himself alive, and so proved that he had not been made away with, and was not 
dead), yet they would not rest, but proceeded to add other to their former calumnies , and to slander the 
man by a fresh expedient. Well; our brother Athanasius, dearly beloved, was not confounded, but again in 
the present case also with great boldness challenged them to the proof, and we too prayed and exhorted 
them to come to the trial, and if they were able, to establish their charge against him. O great arrogance! 
O dreadful pride! or rather, if one must say the truth, O evil and accusing conscience! for this is the view 
which all men take of it. 


Wherefore, beloved brethren, we admonish and exhort you, above all things to maintain the right faith of 
the Catholic Church. You have undergone many severe and grievous trials; many are the insults and 
injuries which the Catholic Church has suffered, but he that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved 
.. Wherefore even though they still recklessly assail you, let your tribulation be unto you for joy. For such 
afflictions are a sort of martyrdom, and such confessions and tortures as yours will not be without their 
reward, but ye shall receive the prize from God. Therefore strive above all things in support of the sound 
faith, and of the innocence of your Bishop and our fellow-minister Athanasius. We also have not held our 
peace, nor been negligent of what concerns your comfort, but have deliberated and done whatsoever the 
claims of charity demand. We sympathize with our suffering brethren, and their affliction we consider as 
our own. 


39. Accordingly we have written to beseech our most religious and godly Emperors, that their kindness 
would give orders for the release of those who are still suffering from affliction and oppression, and would 
command that none of the magistrates, whose duty it is to attend only to civil causes, give judgment upon 
Clergy , nor henceforward in any way, on pretence of providing for the Churches, attempt anything 
against the brethren; but that every one may live, as he prays and desires to do, free from persecution, 
from violence and fraud, and in quietness and peace may follow the Catholic and Apostolic Faith. As for 
Gregory, who has the reputation of being illegally appointed by the heretics, and has been sent by them to 
your city, we wish your unanimity to understand, that he has been deposed by a judgment of the whole 
sacred Council, although indeed he has never at any time been considered to be a Bishop at all. 
Wherefore receive gladly your Bishop Athanasius, for to this end we have dismissed him in peace. And we 
exhort all those who either through fear, or through the intrigues of certain persons, have held 
communion with Gregory, that now being admonished, exhorted, and persuaded by us, they withdraw 
from that his detestable communion, and straightway unite themselves to the Catholic Church. 


40. But forasmuch as we have learnt that Aphthonius, Athanasius the son of Capito, Paul, and Plutio, our 
fellow Presbyters , have also suffered from the machinations of Eusebius and his fellows, so that some of 
them have had trial of exile, and others have fled on peril of their lives, we have in consequence thought it 
necessary to make this known unto you, that you may understand that we have received and acquitted 
them also, being aware that whatever has been done by Eusebius and his fellows against the orthodox has 
tended to the glory and commendation of those who have been attacked by them. It were fitting that your 
Bishop and our brother Athanasius should make this known to you respecting them, to his own respecting 
his own; but as for more abundant testimony he wished the holy Council also to write to you, we deferred 
not to do so, but hastened to signify this unto you, that you may receive them as we have done, for they 
also are deserving of praise, because through their piety towards Christ they have been thought worthy to 
endure violence at the hands of the heretics. 


What decrees have been passed by the holy Council against those who are at the head of the Arian heresy, 
and have offended against you, and the rest of the Churches, you will learn from the subjoined documents 
. We have sent them to you, that you may understand from them that the Catholic Church will not 
overlook those who offend against her. 


Letter of the Council of Sardica to the Bishops of Egypt and Libya. 


The holy Council, by the grace of God assembled at Sardica, to the Bishops of Egypt and Libya, their 
fellow-ministers and dearly beloved brethren, sends health in the Lord. 


41. We were not ignorant , but the fact was well known to us, even before we received the letters of your 
piety, that the supporters of the abominated heresy of the Arians were practising many dangerous 
machinations, rather to the destruction of their own souls, than to the injury of the Church. For this has 
ever been the object of their craft and villainy: this is the deadly design in which they have been 
continually engaged, viz. how they may best expel from their places and persecute all who are to be found 
anywhere of orthodox sentiments, and maintaining the doctrine of the Catholic Church, which was 
delivered to them from the Fathers. Against some they have laid false accusations; others they have driven 
into banishment; others they have destroyed by the punishments inflicted on them. At any rate they 
endeavoured by violence and tyranny to surprise the innocence of our brother and fellow-Bishop 
Athanasius, and therefore conducted their enquiry into his case without any faith, without any sort of 
justice. Accordingly having no confidence in the part they had played on that occasion, nor yet in the 
reports they had circulated against him, but perceiving that they were unable to produce any certain 
evidence respecting the case, when they came to the city of Sardica, they were unwilling to meet the 
Council of all the holy Bishops. From this it became evident that the decision of our brother and fellow- 
Bishop Julius was a just one; for after cautious deliberation and care he had decided, that we ought not to 
hesitate at all about communion with our brother Athanasius. For he had the credible testimony of eighty 
Bishops, and was also able to advance this fair argument in his support, that by the mere means of our 
dearly beloved brethren his own Presbyters, and by correspondence, he had defeated the designs of 
Eusebius and his fellows, who relied more upon violence than upon a judicial inquiry. 


Wherefore all the Bishops from all parts determined upon holding communion with Athanasius on the 
ground that he was innocent. And let your charity also observe, that when he came to the holy Council 
assembled at Sardica, the Bishops of the East were informed of the circumstance, as we said before, both 
by letter, and by injunctions conveyed by word of mouth, and were invited by us to be present. But, being 
condemned by their own conscience, they had recourse to unbecoming excuses, and began to avoid the 
enquiry. They demanded that an innocent man should be rejected from our communion, as a culprit, not 
considering how unbecoming, or rather how impossible, such a proceeding was. And as for the reports 
which were framed in the Mareotis by certain most wicked and abandoned youths, to whose hands one 
would not commit the very lowest office of the ministry, it is certain that they were ex parte statements. 
For neither was our brother the Bishop Athanasius present on the occasion, nor the Presbyter Macarius, 
who was accused by them. And besides, their enquiry, or rather their falsification of facts, was attended 
by the most disgraceful circumstances. Sometimes Heathens, sometimes Catechumens, were examined, 
not that they might declare what they knew, but that they might assert those falsehoods which they had 
been taught by others. And when you Presbyters, who were in charge in the absence of your Bishop, 
desired to be present at the enquiry, in order that you might shew the truth, and disprove falsehood, no 
regard was paid to you; they would not permit you to be present, but drove you away with insult. 


Now although their calumnies have been most plainly exposed before all men by these circumstances; yet 
we found also, on reading the Reports, that the most iniquitous Ischyras, who has obtained from them the 
empty title of Bishop as his reward for the false accusation, had convicted himself of calumny. He declares 
in the Reports, that at the very time when, according to his positive assertions, Macarius entered his cell, 
he lay there sick; whereas Eusebius and his fellows had the boldness to write that Ischyras was standing 
offering when Macarius came in. 


42. The base and slanderous charge which they next alleged against him has become well known unto all 
men. They raised a great outcry, affirming that Athanasius had committed murder, and made away with 
one Arsenius a Meletian Bishop, whose loss they pretended to deplore with feigned lamentations, and 
fictitious tears, and demanded that the body of a living man, as if a dead one, should be given up to them. 


Judah: for out of thee shall issue a Leader who shall feed my People Israel.” But if hitherto he has not been 
born, what “leader” was it who was thus announced as to proceed from the tribe of Judah, out of 
Bethlehem? For it behoves him to proceed from the tribe of Judah and from Bethlehem. But we perceive 
that now none of the race of Israel has remained in Bethlehem; and (so it has been) ever since the 
interdict was issued forbidding any one of the Jews to linger in the confines of the very district, in order 
that this prophetic utterance also should be perfectly fulfilled: “Your land is desert, your cities burnt up by 
fire,”—that is, (he is foretelling) what will have happened to them in time of war “your region strangers 
shall eat up in your sight, and it shall be desert and subverted by alien peoples.” And in another place it is 
thus said through the prophet: “The King with His glory ye shall see,”—that is, Christ, doing deeds of 
power in the glory of God the Father; “and your eyes shall see the land from afar,”—which is what you do, 
being prohibited, in reward of your deserts, since the storming of Jerusalem, to enter into your land; it is 
permitted you merely to see it with your eyes from afar: “your soul,” he says, “shall meditate terror,”— 
namely, at the time when they suffered the ruin of themselves. How, therefore, will a “leader” be born 
from Judea, and how far will he “proceed from Bethlehem,” as the divine volumes of the prophets do 
plainly announce; since none at all is left there to this day of (the house of) Israel, of whose stock Christ 
could be born? 


Now, if (according to the Jews) He is hitherto not come, when He begins to come whence will He be 
anointed? For the Law enjoined that, in captivity, it was not lawful for the unction of the royal chrism to be 
compounded. But, if there is no longer “unction” there as Daniel prophesied (for he says, “Unction shall 
be exterminated”), it follows that they no longer have it, because neither have they a temple where was 
the “horn” from which kings were wont to be anointed. If, then, there is no unction, whence shall be 
anointed the “leader” who shall be born in Bethlehem? or how shall he proceed “from Bethlehem,” seeing 
that of the seed of Israel none at all exists in Bethlehem. 


A second time, in fact, let us show that Christ is already come, (as foretold) through the prophets, and has 
suffered, and is already received back in the heavens, and thence is to come accordingly as the 
predictions prophesied. For, after His advent, we read, according to Daniel, that the city itself had to be 
exterminated; and we recognise that so it has befallen. For the Scripture says thus, that “the city and the 
holy place are simultaneously exterminated together with the leader,”—undoubtedly (that Leader) who 
was to proceed “from Bethlehem,” and from the tribe of “Judah.” Whence, again, it is manifest that “the 
city must simultaneously be exterminated” at the time when its “Leader” had to suffer in it, (as foretold) 
through the Scriptures of the prophets, who say: “I have outstretched my hands the whole day unto a 
People contumacious and gainsaying Me, who walketh in a way not good, but after their own sins.” And in 
the Psalms, David says: “They exterminated my hands and feet: they counted all my bones; they 
themselves, moreover, contemplated and saw me, and in my thirst slaked me with vinegar.” These things 
David did not suffer, so as to seem justly to have spoken of himself; but the Christ who was crucified. 
Moreover, the “hands and feet,” are not “exterminated,” except His who is suspended on a “tree.” 
Whence, again, David said that “the Lord would reign from the tree:” for elsewhere, too, the prophet 
predicts the fruit of this “tree,” saying “The earth hath given her blessings,”—of course that virgin-earth, 
not yet irrigated with rains, nor fertilized by showers, out of which man was of yore first formed, out of 
which now Christ through the flesh has been born of a virgin; “and the tree,” he says, “hath brought his 
fruit,”—not that “tree” in paradise which yielded death to the protoplasts, but the “tree” of the passion of 
Christ, whence life, hanging, was by you not believed! For this “tree” in a mystery, it was of yore 
wherewith Moses sweetened the bitter water; whence the People, which was perishing of thirst in the 
desert, drank and revived; just as we do, who, drawn out from the calamities of the heathendom in which 
we were tarrying perishing with thirst (that is, deprived of the divine word), drinking, “by the faith which 
is on Him,” the baptismal water of the “tree” of the passion of Christ, have revived,—a faith from which 
Israel has fallen away, (as foretold) through Jeremiah, who says, “Send, and ask exceedingly whether such 
things have been done, whether nations will change their gods (and these are not gods!). But My People 
hath changed their glory: whence no profit shall accrue to them: the heaven turned pale thereat” (and 
when did it turn pale? undoubtedly when Christ suffered), “and shuddered,” he says, “most exceedingly;” 
and “the sun grew dark at mid-day:” (and when did it “shudder exceedingly” except at the passion of 
Christ, when the earth also trembled to her centre, and the veil of the temple was rent, and the tombs 
were burst asunder? “because these two evils hath My People done; Me,” He says, “they have quite 
forsaken, the fount of water of life, and they have digged for themselves worn-out tanks, which will not be 
able to contain water.” Undoubtedly, by not receiving Christ, the “fount of water of life,” they have begun 
to have “worn-out tanks,” that is, synagogues for the use of the “dispersions of the Gentiles,” in which the 
Holy Spirit no longer lingers, as for the time past He was wont to tarry in the temple before the advent of 
Christ, who is the true temple of God. For, that they should withal suffer this thirst of the Divine Spirit, the 
prophet Isaiah had said, saying: “Behold, they who serve Me shall eat, but ye shall be hungry; they who 
serve Me shall drink, but ye shall thirst, and from general tribulation of spirit shall howl: for ye shall 
transmit your name for a satiety to Mine elect, but you the Lord shall slay; but for them who serve Me 
shall be named a new name, which shall be blessed in the lands.” 


Again, the mystery of this “tree” we read as being celebrated even in the Books of the Reigns. For when 
the sons of the prophets were cutting “wood” with axes on the bank of the river Jordan, the iron flew off 
and sank in the stream; and so, on Elisha the prophet’s coming up, the sons of the prophets beg of him to 
extract from the stream the iron which had sunk. And accordingly Elisha, having taken “wood,” and cast it 


But their fraud was not undetected; one and all knew that the person was alive, and was numbered among 
the living. And when these men, who are ready upon any opportunity, perceived their falsehood detected 
(for Arsenius shewed himself alive, and so proved that he had not been made away with, and was not 
dead), yet they would not rest, but proceeded to add other to their former calumnies, and to slander the 
man by a fresh expedient. Well: our brother Athanasius, dearly beloved, was not confounded, but again in 
the present case also with great boldness challenged them to the proof, and we too prayed and exhorted 
them to come to the trial, and if they were able, to establish their charge against him. O great arrogance! 
O dreadful pride! or rather, if one must say the truth, O evil and accusing conscience! for this is the view 
which all men take of it. 


Wherefore, beloved brethren, we admonish and exhort you, above all things, to maintain the right faith of 
the Catholic Church. You have undergone many severe and grievous trials; many are the insults and 
injuries which the Catholic Church has suffered, but he that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved 
.. Wherefore, even though they shall still recklessly assail you, let your tribulation be unto you for joy. For 
such afflictions are a sort of martyrdom, and such confessions and tortures as yours will not be without 
their reward, but ye shall receive the prize from God. Therefore strive above all things in support of the 
sound Faith, and of the innocence of your Bishop and our brother Athanasius. We also have not held our 
peace, nor been negligent of what concerns your comfort, but have deliberated and done whatsoever the 
claims of charity demand. We sympathize with our suffering brethren, and their afflictions we consider as 
our own, and have mingled our tears with yours. And you, brethren, are not the only persons who have 
suffered: many others also of our brethren in ministry have come hither, bitterly lamenting these things. 


43. Accordingly, we have written to beseech our most religious and godly Emperors, that their kindness 
would give orders for the release of those who are still suffering from affliction and oppression, and would 
command that none of the magistrates, whose duty it is to attend only to civil causes, give judgment upon 
Clergy, nor henceforward in any way, on pretence of providing for the Churches, attempt anything against 
the brethren, but that every one may live, as he prays and desires to do, free from persecution, from 
violence and fraud, and in quietness and peace may follow the Catholic and Apostolic Faith. As for 
Gregory, who has the reputation of being illegally appointed by the heretics, and who has been sent by 
them to your city, we wish your unanimity to understand, that he has been deposed by the judgment of the 
whole sacred Council, although indeed he has never at any time been considered to be a Bishop at all. 
Wherefore receive gladly your Bishop Athanasius; for to this end we have dismissed him in peace. And we 
exhort all those, who either through fear, or through intrigues of certain persons, have held communion 
with Gregory, that being now admonished, exhorted, and persuaded by us, they withdraw from his 
detestable communion, and straightway unite themselves to the Catholic Church. 


What decrees have been passed by the holy Council against Theodorus, Narcissus, Stephanus, Acacius, 
Menophantus, Ursacius, Valens, and George , who are the heads of the Arian heresy, and have offended 
against you and the rest of the Churches, you will learn from the subjoined documents. We have sent them 
to you, that your piety may assent to our decisions, and that you may understand from them, that the 
Catholic Church will not overlook those who offend against her. 


Encyclical Letter of the Council of Sardica. 


The holy Council , by the grace of God, assembled at Sardica, to their dearly beloved brethren, the 
Bishops and fellow-Ministers of the Catholic Church every where, sends health in the Lord. 


44. The Arian madmen have dared repeatedly to attack the servants of God, who maintain the right faith; 
they attempted to substitute a spurious doctrine, and to drive out the orthodox; and at last they made so 
violent an assault against the Faith, that it became known even to the piety of our most religious 
Emperors. Accordingly, the grace of God assisting them, our most religious Emperors have themselves 
assembled us together out of different provinces and cities, and have permitted this holy Council to be 
held in the city of Sardica; to the end that all dissension may be done away, and all false doctrine being 
driven from us, Christian godliness may alone be maintained by all men. The Bishops of the East also 
attended, being exhorted to do so by the most religious Emperors, chiefly on account of the reports they 
have so often circulated concerning our dearly beloved brethren and fellow-ministers Athanasius, Bishop 
of Alexandria, and Marcellus, Bishop of Ancyro-Galatia. Their calumnies have probably already reached 
you, and perhaps they have attempted to disturb your ears, that you may be induced to believe their 
charges against the innocent, and that they may obliterate from your minds any suspicions respecting 
their own wicked heresy. But they have not been permitted to effect this to any great extent; for the Lord 
is the Defender of His Churches, Who endured death for their sakes and for us all, and provided access to 
heaven for us all through Himself. When therefore Eusebius and his fellows wrote long ago to Julius our 
brother and Bishop of the Church of the Romans, against our forementioned brethren, that is to say, 
Athanasius, Marcellus, and Asclepas , the Bishops from the other parts wrote also, testifying to the 
innocence of our fellow-minister Athanasius, and declaring that the representations of Eusebius and his 
fellows were nothing else but mere falsehood and calumny. 


And indeed their calumnies were clearly proved by the fact that, when they were invited to a Council by 
our dearly beloved fellow-minister Julius, they would not come, and also by what was written to them by 
Julius himself. For had they had confidence in the measures and the acts in which they were engaged 


against our brethren, they would have come. And besides, they gave a still more evident proof of their 
conspiracy by their conduct in this great and holy Council. For when they arrived at the city of Sardica, 
and saw our brethren Athanasius, Marcellus, Asclepas, and the rest, they were afraid to come to a trial 
and though they were repeatedly invited to attend, they would not obey the summons. Although all we 
Bishops met together, and above all that man of most happy old age, Hosius, one who on account of his 
age, his confession, and the many labours he has undergone, is worthy of all reverence; and although we 
waited and urged them to come to the trial, that in the presence of our fellow-ministers they might 
establish the truth of those charges which they had circulated and written against them in their absence; 
yet they would not come, when they were thus invited, as we said before, thus giving proof of their 
calumnies, and almost proclaiming to the world by this their refusal, the plot and conspiracy in which they 
have been engaged. They who are confident of the truth of their assertions are able to make them good 
against their opponents face to face. But as they would not meet us, we think that no one can now doubt, 
however they may again have recourse to their bad practices, that they possess no proof against our 
fellow-ministers, but calumniate them in their absence, while they avoid their presence. 


45. They fled, beloved brethren, not only on account of the calumnies they had uttered, but because they 
saw that those had come who had various charges to advance against them. For chains and irons were 
brought forward which they had used; persons appeared who had returned from banishment; there came 
also our brethren, kinsmen of those who were still detained in exile, and friends of such as had perished 
through their means. And what was the most weighty ground of accusation, Bishops were present, one of 
whom brought forward the irons and chains which they had caused him to wear, and others appealed to 
the death which had been brought about by their calumnies. For they had proceeded to such a pitch of 
madness, as even to attempt to destroy Bishops; and would have destroyed them, had they not escaped 
their hands. Our fellow-ministers, Theodulus of blessed memory , died during his flight from their false 
accusations, orders having been given in consequence of these to put him to death. Others also exhibited 
sword-wounds; and others complained that they had been exposed to the pains of hunger through their 
means. Nor were they ordinary persons who testified to these things, but whole Churches, in whose 
behalf legates appeared , and told us of soldiers sword in hand, of multitudes armed with clubs, of the 
threats of judges, of the forgery of false letters. For there were read certain false letters of Theognius and 
his fellows against our fellow-ministers Athanasius, Marcellus, and Asclepas, written with the design of 
exasperating the Emperors against them; and those who had then been Deacons of Theognius proved the 
fact. From these men, we heard of virgins stripped naked, churches burnt, ministers in custody, and all for 
no other end, but only for the sake of the accursed heresy of the Arian madmen, whose communion whoso 
refused was forced to suffer these things. 


When they perceived then how matters lay, they were in a strait what course to choose. They were 
ashamed to confess what they had done, but were unable to conceal it any longer. They therefore came to 
the city of Sardica, that by their arrival they might seem to remove suspicion from themselves of such 
offences. But when they saw those whom they had calumniated, and those who had suffered at their 
hands; when they had before their eyes their accusers and the proofs of their guilt, they were unwilling to 
come forward, though invited by our fellow-ministers Athanasius, Marcellus, and Asclepas, who with great 
freedom complained of their conduct, and urged and challenged them to the trial, promising not only to 
refute their calumnies, but also to bring proof of the offences which they had committed against their 
Churches. But they were seized with such terrors of conscience, that they fled; and in doing so they 
exposed their own calumnies and confessed by running away the offences of which they had been guilty. 


46. But although their malice and their calumnies have been plainly manifested on this as well as on 
former occasions, yet that they may not devise means of practising a further mischief in consequence of 
their flight, we have considered it advisable to examine the part they have played according to the 
principles of truth; this has been our purpose, and we have found them calumniators by their acts, and 
authors of nothing else than a plot against our brethren in ministry. For Arsenius, who they said had been 
murdered by Athanasius, is still alive, and is numbered among the living; from which we may infer that 
the reports they have spread abroad on other subjects are fabrications also. And whereas they spread 
abroad a rumour concerning a cup, which they said had been broken by Macarius the Presbyter of 
Athanasius, those who came from Alexandria, the Mareotis, and the other parts, testified that nothing of 
the kind had taken place. And the Egyptian Bishops who wrote to Julius our fellow-minister, positively 
affirmed that there had not arisen among them even any suspicion whatever of such a thing. 


Moreover, the Reports, which they say they have to produce against him, are, as is notorious, ex parte 
statements; and even in the formation of these very Reports, Heathens and Catechumens were examined; 
one of whom, a Catechumen, said in his examination that he was present in the room when Macarius 
broke in upon them; and another declared, that Ischyras of whom they speak so much, lay sick in his cell 
at the time; from which it appears that the Mysteries were never celebrated at all, because Catechumens 
were present, and also that Ischyras was not present, but was lying sick on his bed. Besides, this most 
worthless Ischyras, who has falsely asserted, as he was convicted of doing, that Athanasius had burnt 
some of the sacred books, has himself confessed that he was sick, and was lying in his bed when Macarius 
came; from which it is plain that he is a slanderer. Nevertheless, as a reward for these his calumnies, they 
have given to this very Ischyras the title of Bishop, although he is not even a Presbyter. For two 
Presbyters, who were once associated with Meletius, but were afterwards received by the blessed 


Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, and are now with Athanasius, appeared before the Council, and testified 
that he was not even a Presbyter of Meletius, and that Meletius never had either Church or Minister in 
the Mareotis. And yet this man, who has never been even a Presbyter, they have now brought forward as a 
Bishop, that by this name they may have the means of overpowering those who are within hearing of his 
calumnies. 


47. The book of our fellow-minister Marcellus was also read, by which the fraud of Eusebius and his 
fellows was plainly discovered. For what Marcellus had advanced by way of enquiry , they falsely 
represented as his professed opinion; but when the subsequent parts of the book were read, and the parts 
preceding the queries themselves, his faith was found to be correct. He had never pretended, as they 
positively affirmed , that the Word of God had His beginning from holy Mary, nor that His kingdom had an 
end; on the contrary he had written that His kingdom was both without beginning and without end. Our 
fellow-minister Asclepas also produced Reports which had been drawn up at Antioch in the presence of 
his accusers and Eusebius of Caesarea, and proved that he was innocent by the declarations of the 
Bishops who judged his cause . They had good reason therefore, dearly beloved brethren, for not 
hearkening to our frequent summons, and for deserting the Council. They were driven to this by their own 
consciences; but their flight only confirmed the proof of their own calumnies, and caused those things to 
be believed against them, which their accusers, who were present, were asserting and arguing. But 
besides all these things, they had not only received those who were formerly degraded and ejected on 
account of the heresy of Arius, but had even promoted them to a higher station, advancing Deacons to the 
Presbytery, and of Presbyters making Bishops, for no other end, but that they might disseminate and 
spread abroad impiety, and corrupt the orthodox faith. 


48. Their leaders are now, after Eusebius and his fellows, Theodorus of Heraclea, Narcissus of Neronias in 
Cilicia, Stephanus of Antioch, George of Laodicea, Acacius of Caesarea in Palestine, Menophantus of 
Ephesus in Asia, Ursacius of Singidunum in Moesia, and Valens of Mursa in Pannonia . These men would 
not permit those who came with them from the East to meet the holy Council, nor even to approach the 
Church of God; but as they were coming to Sardica, they held Councils in various places by themselves, 
and made an engagement under threats, that when they came to Sardica, they would not so much as 
appear at the trial, nor attend the assembling of the holy Council, but simply coming and making known 
their arrival as a matter of form, would speedily take to flight. This we have been able to ascertain from 
our fellow-ministers, Macarius of Palestine and Asterius of Arabia , who after coming in their company, 
separated themselves from their unbelief. These came to the holy Council, and complained of the violence 
they had suffered, and said that no right act was being done by them; adding that there were many among 
them who adhered to orthodoxy, but were prevented by those men from coming hither, by means of the 
threats and promises which they held out to those who wished to separate from them. On this account it 
was that they were so anxious that all should abide in one dwelling, and would not suffer them to be by 
themselves even for the shortest space of time. 


49. Since then it became us not to hold our peace, nor to pass over unnoticed their calumnies, 
imprisonments, murders, wounds, conspiracies by means of false letters, outrages, stripping of the 
virgins, banishments, destruction of the Churches, burnings, translations from small cities to larger 
dioceses, and above all, the rising of the ill-named Arian heresy by their means against the orthodox faith; 
we have therefore pronounced our dearly beloved brethren and fellow-ministers Athanasius, Marcellus, 
and Asclepas, and those who minister to the Lord with them, to be innocent and clear of offence, and have 
written to the diocese of each, that the people of each Church may know the innocence of their own 
Bishop, and may esteem him as their Bishop and expect his coming. 


And as for those who like wolves have invaded their Churches, Gregory at Alexandria, Basil at Ancyra, and 
Quintianus at Gaza, let them neither give them the title of Bishop, nor hold any communion at all with 
them, nor receive letters from them, nor write to them. And for Theodorus, Narcissus, Acacius, 
Stephanus, Ursacius, Valens, Menophantus, and George, although the last from fear did not come from 
the East, yet because he was deposed by the blessed Alexander, and because both he and the others were 
connected with the Arian madness, as well as on account of the charges which lie against them, the holy 
Council has unanimously deposed them from the Episcopate, and we have decided that they not only are 
not Bishops, but that they are unworthy of holding communion with the faithful. 


For they who separate the Son and alienate the Word from the Father, ought themselves to be separated 
from the Catholic Church and to be alien from the Christian name. Let them therefore be anathema to 
you, because they have corrupted the word of truth .’ It is an Apostolic injunction , If any man preach any 
other Gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be accursed.’ Charge your people that no one 
hold communion with them, for there is no communion of light with darkness; put away from you all 
these, for there is no concord of Christ in Belial . And take heed, dearly beloved, that ye neither write to 
them, nor receive letters from them; but desire rather, brethren and fellow-ministers, as being present in 
spirit with our Council, to assent to our judgments by your subscriptions , to the end that concord may be 
preserved by all our fellow-ministers everywhere. May Divine Providence protect and keep you, dearly 
beloved brethren, in sanctification and joy. 


I, Hosius, Bishop, have subscribed this, and all the rest likewise. 


This is the letter which the Council of Sardica sent to those who were unable to attend, and they on the 
other hand gave their judgment in accordance; and the following are the names both of those Bishops who 
subscribed in the Council, and of the others also. 


50. Hosius of Spain , Julius of Rome by his Presbyters Archidamus and Philoxenus, Protogenes of Sardica, 
Gaudentius, Macedonius, Severus, Praetextatus, Ursicius, Lucillus, Eugenius, Vitalius, Calepodius, 
Florentius, Bassus, Vincentius, Stercorius, Palladius, Domitianus, Chalbis, Gerontius, Protasius, Eulogus, 
Porphyrius, Dioscorus, Zosimus, Januarius, Zosimus, Alexander, Eutychius, Socrates, Diodorus, Martyrius, 
Eutherius, Eucarpus, Athenodorus, Irenaeus, Julianus, Alypius, Jonas, Aetius, Restitutus, Marcellinus, 
Aprianus, Vitalius, Valens, Hermogenes, Castus, Domitianus, Fortunatius, Marcus, Annianus, Heliodorus, 
Musaeus, Asterius, Paregorius, Plutarchus, Hymenaeus, Athanasius, Lucius, Amantius, Arius, Asclepius, 
Dionysius, Maximus, Tryphon, Alexander, Antigonus, AElianus, Petrus, Symphorus, Musonius, Eutychus, 
Philologius, Spudasius, Zosimus, Patricius, Adolius, Sapricius . 


From Gaul the following; Maximianus , Verissimus , Victurus, Valentinus , Desiderius, Eulogius, Sarbatius, 
Dyscolius , Superior, Mercurius, Declopetus, Eusebius, Severinus , Satyrus, Martinus, Paulus, Optatianus, 
Nicasius, Victor , Sempronius, Valerinus, Pacatus, Jesses, Ariston, Simplicius, Metianus, Amantus , 
Amillianus, Justinianus, Victorinus , Satornilus, Abundantius, Donatianus, Maximus. 


From Africa; Nessus, Gratus , Megasius, Coldaeus, Rogatianus, Consortius, Rufinus, Manninus, 
Cessilianus, Herennianus, Marianus, Valerius, Dynamius, Mizonius, Justus, Celestinus, Cyprianus, Victor, 
Honoratus, Marinus, Pantagathus, Felix, Baudius, Liber, Capito, Minervalis, Cosmus, Victor, Hesperio, 
Felix, Severianus, Optantius, Hesperus, Fidentius, Salustius, Paschasius. 


From Egypt; Liburnius, Amantius, Felix, Ischyrammon, Romulus, Tiberinus, Consortius, Heraclides, 
Fortunatius, Dioscorus, Fortunatianus, Bastamon, Datyllus, Andreas, Serenus, Arius, Theodorus, 
Evagoras, Helias, Timotheus, Orion, Andronicus, Paphnutius, Hermias, Arabion, Psenosiris, Apollonius, 
Muis, Sarapampon , Philo, Philippus, Apollonius, Paphnutius, Paulus, Dioscorus, Nilammon, Serenus, 
Aquila, Aotas, Harpocration, Isac, Theodorus, Apollos, Ammonianus, Nilus, Heraclius, Arion, Athas, 
Arsenius, Agathammon, Theon, Apollonius, Helias, Paninuthius, Andragathius, Nemesion, Sarapion, 
Ammonius, Ammonius, Xenon, Gerontius, Quintus, Leonides, Sempronianus, Philo, Heraclides, Hieracys, 
Rufus, Pasophius, Macedonius, Apollodorus, Flavianus, Psaes, Syrus, Apphus, Sarapion, Esaias, 
Paphnutius, Timotheus, Elurion, Gaius, Musaeus, Pistus, Heraclammon, Heron, Helias, Anagamphus, 
Apollonius, Gaius, Philotas, Paulus, Tithoes, Eudaemon, Julius. 


Those on the road of Italy are Probatius, Viator, Facundinus, Joseph, Numedius, Sperantius, Severus, 
Heraclianus, Faustinus, Antoninus, Heraclius, Vitalius, Felix, Crispinus, Paulianus. 


From Cyprus; Auxibius, Photius, Gerasius, Aphrodisius, Irenicus, Nunechius, Athanasius, Macedonius, 
Triphyllius, Spyridon, Norbanus, Sosicrates. 


From Palestine; Maximus, Aetius, Arius, Theodosius, Germanus, Silvanus, Paulus, Claudius, Patricius, 
Elpidius, Germanus, Eusebius, Zenobius, Paulus, Petrus. 


These are the names of those who subscribed to the acts of the Council; but there are very many beside, 
out of Asia, Phrygia, and Isauria , who wrote in my behalf before this Council was held, and whose names, 
nearly sixty-three in number, may be found in their own letters. They amount altogether to three hundred 
and forty-four . 


CHAPTER IV 


IMPERIAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ACTS IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE DECISION OF THE COUNCIL OF SARDICA 


51. When the most religious Emperor Constantius heard of these things, he sent for me, having written 
privately to his brother Constans of blessed memory, and to me three several times in the following terms. 


Constantius Victor Augustus to Athanasius . Our benignant clemency will not suffer you to be any longer 
tempest-tossed by the wild waves of the sea; for our unwearied piety has not lost sight of you, while you 
have been bereft of your native home, deprived of your goods, and have been wandering in savage 
wildernesses. And although I have for a long time deferred expressing by letter the purpose of my mind 
concerning you, principally because I expected that you would appear before us of your own accord, and 
would seek a relief of your sufferings; yet forasmuch as fear, it may be, has prevented you from fulfilling 
your intentions, we have therefore addressed to your fortitude letters full of our bounty, to the end that 
you may use all speed and without fear present yourself in our presence, thereby to obtain the enjoyment 
of your wishes, and that, having experience of our kindness, you may be restored again to your own. For 
this purpose I have besought my lord and brother Constans Victor Augustus, in your behalf, that he would 
give you permission to come, in order that you may be restored to your country with the consent of us 
both, receiving this as a pledge of our favour. 


The Second Letter. 


Although we made it very plain to you in a former letter that you may without hesitation come to our 
Court, because we greatly wished to send you home, yet, we have further sent this present letter to your 
fortitude to exhort you without any distrust or apprehension, to place yourself in the public conveyances , 
and to hasten to us, that you may enjoy the fulfilment of your wishes. 


The Third Letter. 


Our pleasure was, while we abode at Edessa, and your Presbyters were there, that, on one of them being 
sent to you, you should make haste to come to our Court, in order that you might see our face, and 
straightway proceed to Alexandria. But as a very long period has elapsed since you received letters from 
us, and you have not yet come, we therefore hasten to remind you again, that you may endeavour even 
now to present yourself before us with speed, and so may be restored to your country, and obtain the 
accomplishment of your prayers. And for your fuller information we have sent Achitas the Deacon, from 
whom you will be able to learn the purpose of our soul, that you may now secure the objects of your 
prayers. 


Such was the tenor of the Emperor’s letters; on receiving which I went up to Rome to bid farewell to the 
Church and the Bishop: for I was at Aquileia when the above was written. The Church was filled with all 
joy, and the Bishop Julius rejoiced with me in my return and wrote to the Church ; and as we passed along, 
the Bishops of every place sent us on our way in peace. The letter of Julius was as follows. 


52. Julius to the Presbyters, Deacons, and people residing at Alexandria . 


I congratulate you, beloved brethren, that you now behold the fruit of your faith before your eyes; for any 
one may see that such indeed is the case with respect to my brother and fellow-Bishop Athanasius, whom 
for the innocency of his life, and by reason of your prayers, God is restoring to you again. Wherefore it is 
easy to perceive, that you have continually offered up to God pure prayers and full of love. Being mindful 
of the heavenly promises, and of the conversation that leads to them, which you have learnt from the 
teaching of my brother aforesaid, you knew certainly and understood by the right faith that is in you, that 
he, whom you always had as present in your most pious minds, would not be separated from you for ever. 
Wherefore there is no need that I should use many words in writing to you; for your faith has already 
anticipated whatever I could say to you, and has by the grace of God procured the accomplishment of the 
common prayers of you all. Therefore, I repeat again, I congratulate you, because you have preserved 
your souls unconquered in the faith; and I also congratulate no less my brother Athanasius, in that, 
though he is enduring many afflictions, he has at no time been forgetful of your love and earnest desires 
towards him. For although for a season he seemed to be withdrawn from you in body, yet he has continued 
to live as always present with you in spirit . 


53. Wherefore he returns to you now more illustrious than when he went away from you. Fire tries and 
purifies the precious materials, gold and silver: but how can one describe the worth of such a man, who, 
having passed victorious through the perils of so many tribulations, is now restored to you, being 
pronounced innocent not by our voice only, but by the voice of the whole Council ? Receive therefore, 
beloved brethren, with all godly honour and rejoicing, your Bishop Athanasius, together with those who 
have been partners with him in so many labours. And rejoice that you now obtain the fulfilment of your 
prayers, after that in your salutary letter you have given meat and drink to your Pastor, who, so to speak, 
longed and thirsted after your godliness. For while he sojourned in a foreign land, you were his 
consolation; and you refreshed him during his persecutions by your most faithful minds and spirits. And it 
delights me now to conceive and figure to my mind the joy of every one of you at his return, and the pious 
greetings of the concourse, and the glorious festivity of those that run to meet him. What a day will that 
be to you, when my brother comes back again, and your former sufferings terminate, and his much-prized 
and desired return inspires you all with an exhilaration of perfect joy! The like joy it is ours to feel ina 
very great degree, since it has been granted us by God, to be able to make the acquaintance of so eminent 
a man. It is fitting therefore that I should conclude my letter with a prayer. May Almighty God, and His 
Son our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, afford you continual grace, giving you a reward for the admirable 
faith which you displayed in your noble confession in behalf of your Bishop, that He may impart unto you 
and unto them that are with you, both here and hereafter, those better things, which the eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him ,’ through our Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom to Almighty God be glory for ever and 
ever. Amen. I pray, dearly beloved brethren, for your health and strength in the Lord. 


54. The Emperor, when I came to him with these letters, received me kindly, and sent me forth to my 
country and Church addressing the following to the Bishops, Presbyters, and People. 


Constantius, Victor, Maximus, Augustus, to the Bishops and Presbyters of the Catholic Church. 


The most reverend Athanasius has not been deserted by the grace of God, but although for a brief season 
he was subjected to trial to which human nature is liable, he has obtained from the all-surveying 
Providence such an answer to his prayers as was meet, and is restored by the will of the Most High, and 
by our sentence, at once to his country and to the Church, over which by divine permission he presided. 
Wherefore, in accordance with this, it is fitting that it should be provided by our clemency, that all the 


decrees which have heretofore been passed against those who held communion with him, be now 
consigned to oblivion, and that all suspicions respecting them be henceforward set at rest, and that 
immunity, such as the Clergy who are associated with him formerly enjoyed, be duly confirmed to them. 
Moreover to our other acts of favour towards him we have thought good to add the following, that all 
persons of the sacred catalogue should understand, that an assurance of safety is given to all who adhere 
to him, whether Bishops, or other Clergy. And union with him will be a sufficient guarantee, in the case of 
any person, of an upright intention. For whoever, acting according to a better judgment and part, shall 
choose to hold communion with him, we order, in imitation of that Providence which has already gone 
before, that all such should have the advantage of the grace which by the will of the Most High is now 
offered to them from us. May God preserve you. 


The Second Letter. 
Constantius, Victor, Maximus, Augustus, to the people of the Catholic Church at Alexandria. 


55. Having in view your welfare in all respects, and knowing that you have for a long time been deprived 
of episcopal superintendence, we have thought good to send back to you your Bishop Athanasius, a man 
known to all men for the uprightness that is in him, and for the good disposition of his personal character. 
Receive him, as you are wont to receive every one, in a suitable manner, and, using his advocacy as your 
succour in your prayers to God, endeavour to preserve continually that unanimity and peace according to 
the order of the Church which is at the same time becoming in you, and most advantageous for us. For it 
is not becoming that any dissension or faction should be raised among you, contrary to the prosperity of 
our times. We desire that this offence may be altogether removed from you, and we exhort you to continue 
stedfastly in your accustomed prayers, and to make him, as we said before, your advocate and helper 
towards God. So that, when this your determination, beloved, has influenced the prayers of all men, even 
those heathen who are still addicted to the false worship of idols may eagerly desire to come to the 
knowledge of our sacred religion. Again therefore we exhort you to continue in these things, and gladly to 
receive your Bishop, who is sent back to you by the decree of the Most High, and by our decision, and 
determine to greet him cordially with all your soul and with all your mind. For this is what is both 
becoming in you, and agreeable to our clemency. In order that all occasions of disturbance and sedition 
may be taken away from those who are maliciously disposed, we have by letter commanded the 
magistrates who are among you to subject to the vengeance of the law all whom they find to be factious. 
Wherefore taking into consideration both these things, our decision in accordance with the will of the 
Most High, and our regard for you and for concord among you, and the punishment that awaits the 
disorderly, observe such things as are proper and suitable to the order of our sacred religion, and 
receiving the afore-mentioned Bishop with all reverence and honour, take care to offer up with him your 
prayers to God, the Father of all, in behalf of yourselves, and for the well-being of your whole lives. 


56. Having written these letters, he also commanded that the decrees, which he had formerly sent out 
against me in consequence of the calumnies of Eusebius and his fellows, should be cancelled and struck 
out from the Orders of the Duke and the Prefect of Egypt; and Eusebius the Decurion was sent to 
withdraw them from the Order-books. His letter on this occasion was as follows. 


Constantius, Victor, Augustus, to Nestorius . (And in the same terms, to the Governors of Augustamnica, 
the Thebais, and Libya.) 


Whatever Orders are found to have been passed heretofore, tending to the injury and dishonour of those 
who hold communion with the Bishop Athanasius, we wish them to be now erased. For we desire that 
whatever immunities his Clergy possessed before, they should again possess the same. And we wish this 
our Order to be observed, that when the Bishop Athanasius is restored to his Church, those who hold 
communion with him may enjoy the immunities which they have always enjoyed, and which the rest of the 
Clergy enjoy; so that they may have the satisfaction of being on an equal footing with others. 


57. Being thus set forward on my journey, as I passed through Syria, I met with the Bishops of Palestine, 
who when they had called a Council at Jerusalem, received me cordially, and themselves also sent me on 
my way in peace, and addressed the following letter to the Church and the Bishops. 


The Holy Council, assembled at Jerusalem, to the fellow-ministers in Egypt and Libya, and to the 
Presbyters, Deacons, and People at Alexandria, brethren beloved and greatly longed for, sends health in 
the Lord. 


We cannot give worthy thanks to the God of all, dearly beloved, for the wonderful things which He has 
done at all times, and especially at this time for your Church, in restoring to you your pastor and lord, and 
our fellow-minister Athanasius. For who ever hoped that his eyes would see what you are now actually 
obtaining? Of a truth, your prayers have been heard by the God of all, Who cares for His Church, and has 
looked upon your tears and groans, and has therefore heard your petitions. For ye were as sheep 
scattered and fainting, not having a shepherd . Wherefore the true Shepherd, Who careth for His own 
sheep, has visited you from heaven, and has restored to you him whom you desire. Behold, we also, being 
ready to do all things for the peace of the Church, and being prompted by the same affection as 
yourselves, have saluted him before you; and communicating with you through him, we send you these 


greetings, and our offering of thanksgiving, that you may know that we also are united in the bond of love 
that joins you to him. You are bound to pray also for the piety of our most God-beloved Emperors, who, 
when they knew your earnest longings after him, and his innocency, determined to restore him to you with 
all honour. Wherefore receive him with uplifted hands, and take good heed that you offer up due 
thanksgiving on his behalf to God Who has bestowed these blessings upon you; so that you may 
continually rejoice with God and glorify our Lord, in Christ Jesus our Lord, through Whom to the Father be 
glory for ever. Amen. 


I have set down here the names of those who subscribed this letter, although I have mentioned them 
before . They are these; Maximus, Aetius, Arius, Theodorus , Germanus, Silvanus, Paulus, Patricius, 
Elpidius, Germanus, Eusebius, Zenobius, Paulus, Macrinus , Petrus, Claudius. 


58. When Ursacius and Valens saw all this, they forthwith condemned themselves for what they had done, 
and going up to Rome, confessed their crime, declared themselves penitent, and sought forgiveness , 
addressing the following letters to Julius, Bishop of ancient Rome, and to ourselves. Copies of them were 
sent to me from Paulinus, Bishop of Treveri . 


A Translation from the Latin of a Letter to Julius, concerning the recantation of Ursacius and Valens . 
Ursacius and Valens to the most blessed lord, pope Julius. 


Whereas it is well known that we have heretofore in letters laid many grievous charges against the Bishop 
Athanasius, and whereas when we were corrected by the letters of your Goodness, we were unable to 
render an account of the statement we had made; we do now confess before your Goodness, and in the 
presence of all the Presbyters our brethren, that all the reports which have heretofore come to your 
hearing respecting the case of the aforesaid Athanasius, are falsehoods and fabrications, and are utterly 
inconsistent with his character. Wherefore we earnestly desire communion with the aforesaid Athanasius, 
especially since your Piety, with your characteristic generosity, has vouchsafed to pardon our error. But 
we also declare, that if at any time the Eastern Bishops, or even Athanasius himself, ungenerously should 
wish to bring us to judgment for this matter, we will not depart contrary to your judgment. And as for the 
heretic Arius and his supporters, who say that once the Son was not, and that the Son was made of that 
which was not, and who deny that Christ is God and the Son of God before the worlds, we anathematize 
them both now and for evermore, as also we have set forth in our former declaration at Milan . We have 
written this with our own hands, and we profess again, that we have renounced for ever, as we said 
before, the Arian heresy and its authors. 


I Ursacius subscribed this my confession in person; and likewise I Valens. 
Ursacius and Valens, Bishops, to their lord and brother, the Bishop Athanasius. 


Having an opportunity of sending by our brother and fellow Presbyter Musaeus, who is coming to your 
Charity, we salute you affectionately, beloved brother, through him, from Aquileia, and pray you, being as 
we trust in health, to read our letter. You will also give us confidence, if you will return to us an answer in 
writing. For know that we are at peace with you, and in communion with the Church, of which the 
salutation prefixed to this letter is a proof. May Divine Providence preserve you, my Lord, our beloved 
brother! 


Such were their letters, and such the sentence and the judgment of the Bishops in my behalf. But in order 
to prove that they did not act thus to ingratiate themselves, or under compulsion in any quarter, I desire, 
with your permission, to recount the whole matter from the beginning, so that you may perceive that the 
bishops wrote as they did with upright and just intentions, and that Ursacius and Valens, though they 
were slow to do so, at last confessed the truth. 


Part II 


CHAPTER V 


DOCUMENTS CONNECTED WITH THE CHARGES OF THE MELETIANS AGAINST S. ATHANASIUS 


59. Peter was Bishop among us before the persecution, and during the course of it he suffered martyrdom. 
When Meletius, who held the title of bishop in Egypt, was convicted of many crimes, and among the rest 
of offering sacrifice to idols, Peter deposed him in a general council of the bishops. Whereupon Meletius 
did not appeal to another council, or attempt to justify himself before those who should come after, but 
made a schism, so that they who espoused his cause are even yet called Meletians instead of Christians . 
He began immediately to revile the bishops, and made false accusations, first against Peter himself, and 
against his successor Achillas, and after Achillas, against Alexander . And he thus practised craftily, 
following the example of Absalom, to the end that, as he was disgraced by his deposition, he might by his 
calumnies mislead the simple. While Meletius was thus employed, the Arian heresy also had arisen. But in 
the Council of Nicaea, while the heresy was anathematized, and the Arians were cast out, the Meletians 
on whatever grounds (for it is not necessary now to mention the reason) were received. Five months 
however had not yet passed when, the blessed Alexander having died, the Meletians, who ought to have 
remained quiet, and to have been grateful that they were received on any terms, like dogs unable to 
forget their vomit, were again troubling the Churches. 


Upon learning this, Eusebius, who had the lead in the Arian heresy, sends and buys the Meletians with 
large promises, becomes their secret friend, and arranges with them for their assistance on any occasion 
when he might wish for it. At first he sent to me, urging me to admit Arius and his fellows to communion , 
and threatened me in his verbal communications, while in his letters he [merely] made a request. And 
when I refused, declaring that it was not right that those who had invented heresy contrary to the truth, 
and had been anathematized by the Ecumenical Council, should be admitted to communion, he caused the 
Emperor also, Constantine, of blessed memory, to write to me, threatening me, in case I should not 
receive Arius and his fellows, with those afflictions, which I have before undergone, and which I am still 
suffering. The following is a part of his letter. Syncletius and Gaudentius, officers of the palace , were the 
bearers of it. 


Part of a Letter from the Emperor Constantine. 


Having therefore knowledge of my will, grant free admission to all who wish to enter into the Church. For 
if I learn that you have hindered or excluded any who claim to be admitted into communion with the 
Church, I will immediately send some one who shall depose you by my command, and shall remove you 
from your place. 


60. When upon this I wrote and endeavoured to convince the Emperor, that that anti-Christian heresy had 
no communion with the Catholic Church, Eusebius forthwith, availing himself of the occasion which he 
had agreed upon with the Meletians, writes and persuades them to invent some pretext, so that, as they 
had practised against Peter and Achillas and Alexander, they might devise and spread reports against us 
also. Accordingly, after seeking for a long time, and finding nothing, they at last agree together, with the 
advice of Eusebius and his fellows, and fabricate their first accusation by means of Ision, Eudaemon, and 
Callinicus , respecting the linen vestments , to the effect that I had imposed a law upon the Egyptians, and 
had required its observance of them first. But when certain Presbyters of mine were found to be present, 
and the Emperor took cognizance of the matter, they were condemned (the Presbyters were Apis and 
Macarius), and the Emperor wrote, condemning Ision, and ordering me to appear before him. His letters 
were as follows . 


Eusebius, having intelligence of this, persuades them to wait; and when I arrive, they next accuse 
Macarius of breaking the cup, and bring against me the most heinous accusation possible, viz. that, being 
an enemy of the Emperor, I had sent a purse of gold to one Philumenus. The Emperor therefore heard us 
on this charge also in Psammathia , when they, as usual, were condemned, and driven from the presence; 
and, as I returned, he wrote the following letter to the people. 


Constantine, Maximus, Augustus, to the people of the Catholic Church at Alexandria. 


61. Beloved brethren, I greet you well, calling upon God, Who is the chief witness of my intention, and on 
the Only-begotten, the Author of our Law, Who is Sovereign over the lives of all men, and Who hates 
dissensions. But what shall I say to you? That I am in good health? Nay, but I should be able to enjoy 
better health and strength, if you were possessed with mutual love one towards another, and had rid 
yourselves of your enmities, through which, in consequence of the storms excited by contentious men, we 


have left the haven of brotherly love. Alas! what perverseness is this! What evil consequences are 
produced every day by the tumult of envy which has been stirred up among you! Hence it is that evil 
reports have settled upon the people of God. Whither has the faith of righteousness departed? For we are 
so involved in the mists of darkness, not only through manifold errors, but through the faults of ungrateful 
men, that we bear with those who favour folly, and though we are aware of them, take no heed of those 
who set aside goodness and truth. What strange inconsistency is this! We do not convict our enemies, but 
we follow the example of robbery which they set us, whereby the most pernicious errors, finding no one to 
oppose them, easily, if I may so speak, make a way for themselves. Is there no understanding among us, 
for the credit of our common nature, since we are thus neglectful of the injunctions of the law? 


But some one will say, that love is a thing brought out by nature. But, I ask, how is it that we who have got 
the law of God for our guide in addition to our natural advantages, thus tolerate the disturbances and 
disorders raised by our enemies, who seem inflamed, as it were, with firebrands? How is it, that having 
eyes, we see not, neither understand, though we are surrounded by the intelligence of the law? What a 
stupor has seized upon our life, that we are thus neglectful of ourselves, and that although God 
admonishes us! Is it not an intolerable evil? and ought we not to esteem such men as our enemies, and not 
the household and people of God? For they are infuriated against us, abandoned as they are: they lay 
grievous crimes to our charge, and make attacks upon us as enemies. 


62. And I would have you yourselves to consider with what exceeding madness they do this. The foolish 
men carry their maliciousness at their tongues’ end. They carry about with them a sort of leaden anger, so 
that they reciprocally smite one another, and involve us by way of increasing their own punishment. The 
good teacher is accounted an enemy, while he who clothes himself with the vice of envy, contrary to all 
justice makes his gain of the gentle temper of the people; he ravages, and consumes, he decks himself 
out, and recommends himself with false praises; he subverts the truth, and corrupts the faith, until he 
finds out a hole and hiding-place for his conscience. Thus their very perverseness makes them wretched, 
while they impudently prefer themselves to places of honour, however unworthy they may be. Ah! what a 
mischief is this! they say “Such an one is too old; such an one is a mere boy; the office belongs to me; it is 
due to me, since it is taken away from him. I will gain over all men to my side, and then I will endeavour 
with my power to ruin him.” Plain indeed is this proclamation of their madness to all the world; the sight 
of companies, and gatherings, and rowers under command in their offensive cabals. Alas! what 
preposterous conduct is ours, if I may say it! Do they make an exhibition of their folly in the Church of 
God? And are they not yet ashamed of themselves? Do they not yet blame themselves? Are they not 
smitten in their consciences, so that they now at length shew that they entertain a proper sense of their 
deceit and contentiousness? Theirs is the mere force of envy, supported by those baneful influences which 
naturally belong to it. But those wretches have no power against your Bishop. Believe me, brethren, their 
endeavours will have no other effect than this, after they have worn down our days, to leave to themselves 
no place of repentance in this life. Wherefore I beseech you, lend help to yourselves; receive kindly our 
love, and with all your strength drive away those who desire to obliterate from among us the grace of 
unanimity; and looking unto God, love one another. I received gladly your Bishop Athanasius, and 
addressed him in such a manner, as being persuaded that he was a man of God. It is for you to understand 
these things, not for me to judge of them. I thought it becoming that the most reverend Athanasius 
himself should convey my salutation to you, knowing his kind care of you, which, in a manner worthy of 
that peaceable faith which I myself profess, is continually engaged in the good work of declaring saving 
knowledge, and will be able to exhort you as is suitable, May God preserve you, beloved brethren. 


Such was the letter of Constantine. 


63. After these occurrences the Meletians remained quiet for a little time, but afterwards shewed their 
hostility again, and contrived the following plot, with the aim of pleasing those who had hired their 
services. The Mareotis is a country district of Alexandria, in which Meletius was not able to make a 
schism. Now while the Churches still existed within their appointed limits, and all the Presbyters had 
congregations in them, and while the people were living in peace, a certain person named Ischyras , who 
was not a clergyman, but of a worthless disposition, endeavoured to lead astray the people of his own 
village, declaring himself to be a clergyman. Upon learning this, the Presbyter of the place informed me of 
it when I was going through my visitation of the Churches, and I sent Macarius the Presbyter with him to 
summon Ischyras. They found him sick and lying in a cell, and charged his father to admonish his son not 
to continue any such practices as had been reported against him. But when he recovered from his 
sickness, being prevented by his friends and his father from pursuing the same course, he fled over to the 
Meletians; and they communicate with Eusebius and his fellows, and at last that calumny is invented by 
them, that Macarius had broken a cup, and that a certain Bishop named Arsenius had been murdered by 
me. Arsenius they placed in concealment, in order that he might seem made away with, when he did not 
make his appearance; and they carried about a hand, pretending that he had been cut to pieces. As for 
Ischyras, whom they did not even know, they began to spread a report that he was a Presbyter, in order 
that what he said about the cup might mislead the people. Ischyras, however, being censured by his 
friends, came to me weeping, and said that no such thing as they had reported had been done by 
Macarius, and that himself had been suborned by the Meletians to invent this calumny. And he wrote the 
following letter. 


To the Blessed pope Athanasius, Ischyras sends health in the Lord. 


64. As when I came to you, my Lord Bishop, desiring to be received into the Church, you reproved me for 
what I formerly said, as though I had proceeded to such lengths of my own free choice, I therefore submit 
to you this my apology in writing, in order that you may understand, that violence was used towards me, 
and blows inflicted on me by Isaac and Heraclides, and Isaac of Letopolis, and those of their party. And I 
declare, and take God as my witness in this matter, that of none of the things which they have stated, do I 
know you to be guilty. For no breaking of a cup or overturning of the Holy Table ever took place, but they 
compelled me by violent usage to assert all this. And this defence I make and submit to you in writing, 
desiring and claiming for myself to be admitted among the members of your congregation. I pray that you 
may have health in the Lord. 


I submit this my handwriting to you the Bishop Athanasius in the presence of the Presbyters, Ammonas of 
Dicella, Heraclius of Phascos, Boccon of Chenebri, Achillas of Myrsine, Didymus of Taphosiris, and Justus 
from Bomotheus ; and of the Deacons, Paul, Peter, and Olympius, of Alexandria, and Ammonius, Pistus, 
Demetrius, and Gaius, of the Mareotis. 


65. Notwithstanding this statement of Ischyras, they again spread abroad the same charges against me 
everywhere, and also reported them to the Emperor Constantine. He too had heard before of the affair of 
the cup in Psammathia , when I was there, and had detected the falsehood of my enemies. But now he 
wrote to Antioch to Dalmatius the Censor requiring him to institute a judicial enquiry respecting the 
murder. Accordingly the Censor sent me notice to prepare for my defence against the charge. Upon 
receiving his letters, although at first I paid no regard to the thing because I knew that nothing of what 
they said was true, yet seeing that the Emperor was moved, I wrote to my fellow-ministers into Egypt, and 
sent a deacon, desiring to learn something of Arsenius, for I had not seen the man for five or six years. 
Well, not to relate the matter at length, Arsenius was found in concealment, in the first instance in Egypt, 
and afterwards my friends discovered him again in concealment in Tyre also. And what was most 
remarkable, even when he was discovered he would not confess that he was Arsenius, until he was 
convicted in court before Paul, who was then Bishop of Tyre, and at last out of very shame could not deny 
it. 


This he did in order to fulfil his contract with Eusebius and his fellows, lest, if he were discovered, the 
game they were playing should at length be broken up; which in fact came to pass. For when I wrote the 
Emperor word, that Arsenius was discovered, and reminded him of what he had heard in Psammathia 
concerning Macarius the Presbyter, he stopped the proceedings of the Censor’s court, and wrote 
condemning the proceedings against me as calumnious, and commanded Eusebius and his fellows, who 
were coming into the East to appear against me, to return. Now in order to shew that they accused me of 
having murdered Arsenius (not to bring forward the letters of many persons on the subject), it shall be 
sufficient only to produce one from Alexander the Bishop of Thessalonica, from which the tenor of the rest 
may be inferred. He then being acquainted with the reports which Archaph, who is also called John, 
circulated against me on the subject of the murder, and having heard that Arsenius was alive, wrote as 
follows. 


Letter of Alexander. 


To his dearly beloved son and fellow-minister like-minded, the lord Athanasius, Alexander the Bishop 
sends health in the Lord. 


66. I congratulate the most excellent Sarapion, that he is striving so earnestly to adorn himself with holy 
habits, and is thus advancing to higher praise the memory of his father. For, as the Holy Scripture 
somewhere says, though his father die, yet he is as though he were not dead :’ for he has left behind him a 
memorial of his life. What my feelings were towards the ever memorable Sozon, you yourself, my lord , 
are not ignorant, for you know the sacredness of his memory, as well as the goodness of the young man. I 
have received only one letter from your reverence, which I had by the hands of this youth. I mention this 
to you, my lord, in order that you may know. Our dearly beloved brother and deacon Macarius, afforded 
me great pleasure by writing to me from Constantinople, that the false accuser Archaph had met with 
disgrace, for having given out before all men that a live man had been murdered. That he will receive 
from the righteous Judge, together with all the tribe of his associates, that punishment, which his crimes 
deserve, the unerring Scriptures assure us. May the Lord of all preserve you for very many years, my lord, 
in every way most kind. 


67. And they who lived with Arsenius bear witness, that he was kept in concealment for this purpose, that 
they might pretend his death; for in searching after him we found the person [who had done so], and he in 
consequence wrote the following letter to John, who played the chief part in this false accusation. 


To his dearly beloved brother John, Pinnes, Presbyter of the Monastery of Ptemencyrcis, in the home of 
Anteopolis, sends greeting. 


I wish you to know, that Athanasius sent his deacon into the Thebais, to search everywhere for Arsenius; 
and Pecysius the Presbyter, and Silvanus the brother of Helias, and Tapenacerameus, and Paul monk of 


into that place where the iron had been submerged, forthwith it rose and swam on the surface, and the 
“wood” sank, which the sons of the prophets recovered. Whence they understood that Elijah’s spirit was 
presently conferred upon him. What is more manifest than the mystery of this “wood,”—that the obduracy 
of this world had been sunk in the profundity of error, and is freed in baptism by the “wood” of Christ, that 
is, of His passion; in order that what had formerly perished through the “tree” in Adam, should be 
restored through the “tree” in Christ? while we, of course, who have succeeded to, and occupy, the room 
of the prophets, at the present day sustain in the world that treatment which the prophets always suffered 
on account of divine religion: for some they stoned, some they banished; more, however, they delivered to 
mortal slaughter,—a fact which they cannot deny. 


This “wood,” again, Isaac the son of Abraham personally carried for his own sacrifice, when God had 
enjoined that he should be made a victim to Himself. But, because these had been mysteries which were 
being kept for perfect fulfilment in the times of Christ, Isaac, on the one hand, with his “wood,” was 
reserved, the ram being offered which was caught by the horns in the bramble; Christ, on the other hand, 
in His times, carried His “wood” on His own shoulders, adhering to the horns of the cross, with a thorny 
crown encircling His head. For Him it behoved to be made a sacrifice on behalf of all Gentiles, who “was 
led as a sheep for a victim, and, like a lamb voiceless before his shearer, so opened not His mouth” (for 
He, when Pilate interrogated Him, spake nothing ); for “in humility His judgment was taken away: His 
nativity, moreover, who shall declare?” Because no one at all of human beings was conscious of the 
nativity of Christ at His conception, when as the Virgin Mary was found pregnant by the word of God; and 
because “His life was to be taken from the land.” Why, accordingly, after His resurrection from the dead, 
which was effected on the third day, did the heavens receive Him back? It was in accordance with a 
prophecy of Hosea, uttered on this wise: “Before daybreak shall they arise unto Me, saying, Let us go and 
return unto the Lord our God, because Himself will draw us out and free us. After a space of two days, on 
the third day”—which is His glorious resurrection—He received back into the heavens (whence withal the 
Spirit Himself had come to the Virgin ) Him whose nativity and passion alike the Jews have failed to 
acknowledge. Therefore, since the Jews still contend that the Christ is not yet come, whom we have in so 
many ways approved to be come, let the Jews recognise their own fate,—a fate which they were constantly 
foretold as destined to incur after the advent of the Christ, on account of the impiety with which they 
despised and slew Him. For first, from the day when, according to the saying of Isaiah, “a man cast forth 
his abominations of gold and silver, which they made to adore with vain and hurtful (rites),”—that is, ever 
since we Gentiles, with our breast doubly enlightened through Christ’s truth, cast forth (let the Jews see 
it) our idols,—what follows has likewise been fulfilled. For “the Lord of Sabaoth hath taken away, among 
the Jews from Jerusalem,” among the other things named, “the wise architect” too, who builds the church, 
God’s temple, and the holy city, and the house of the Lord. For thenceforth God’s grace desisted (from 
working) among them. And “the clouds were commanded not to rain a shower upon the vineyard of 
Sorek,”—the clouds being celestial benefits, which were commanded not to be forthcoming to the house of 
Israel; for it “had borne thorns”—whereof that house of Israel had wrought a crown for Christ—and not 
“righteousness, but a clamour,”—the clamour whereby it had extorted His surrender to the cross. And 
thus, the former gifts of grace being withdrawn, “the law and the prophets were until John,” and the 
fishpool of Bethsaida until the advent of Christ: thereafter it ceased curatively to remove from Israel 
infirmities of health; since, as the result of their perseverance in their frenzy, the name of the Lord was 
through them blasphemed, as it is written: “On your account the name of God is blasphemed among the 
Gentiles:” for it is from them that the infamy (attached to that name) began, and (was propagated during) 
the interval from Tiberius to Vespasian. And because they had committed these crimes, and had failed to 
understand that Christ “was to be found” in “the time of their visitation,” their land has been made 
“desert, and their cities utterly burnt with fire, while strangers devour their region in their sight: the 
daughter of Sion is derelict, as a watch-tower in a vineyard, or as a shed in a cucumber garden,”—ever 
since the time, to wit, when “Israel knew not” the Lord, and “the People understood Him not;” but rather 
“quite forsook, and provoked unto indignation, the Holy One of Israel.” So, again, we find a conditional 
threat of the sword: “If ye shall have been unwilling, and shall not have been obedient, the glaive shall eat 
you up.” Whence we prove that the sword was Christ, by not hearing whom they perished; who, again, in 
the Psalm, demands of the Father their dispersion, saying, “Disperse them in Thy power;” who, withal, 
again through Isaiah prays for their utter burning. “On My account,” He says, “have these things 
happened to you; in anxiety shall ye sleep.” 


Since, therefore, the Jews were predicted as destined to suffer these calamities on Christ’s account, and 
we find that they have suffered them, and see them sent into dispersion and abiding in it, manifest it is 
that it is on Christ’s account that these things have befallen the Jews, the sense of the Scriptures 
harmonizing with the issue of events and of the order of the times. Or else, if Christ is not yet come, on 
whose account they were predicted as destined thus to suffer, when He shall have come it follows that 
they will thus suffer. And where will then be a daughter of Sion to be derelict, who now has no existence? 
where the cities to be exust, which are already exust and in heaps? where the dispersion of a race which 
is now in exile? Restore to Judea the condition which Christ is to find; and (then, if you will), contend that 
some other (Christ) is coming. 


CHAPTER XIV 


CONCLUSION. CLUE TO THE ERROR OF THE JEWS 


Hypsele, whom he first fell in with, confessed that Arsenius was with us. Upon learning this we caused 
him to be put on board a vessel, and to sail to the lower countries with Helias the monk. Afterwards the 
deacon returned again suddenly with certain others, and entered our monastery, in search of the same 
Arsenius, and him they found not, because, as I said before, we had sent him away to the lower countries; 
but they conveyed me together with Helias the monk, who took him out of the way, to Alexandria, and 
brought us before the Duke ; when I was unable to deny, but confessed that he was alive, and had not 
been murdered: the monk also who took him out of the way confessed the same. Wherefore I acquaint you 
with these things, Father, lest you should determine to accuse Athanasius; for I said that he was alive, and 
had been concealed with us, and all this is become known in Egypt, and it cannot any longer be kept 
secret. 


I, Paphnutius, monk of the same monastery, who wrote this letter, heartily salute you. I pray for your 
health. 


The following also is the letter which the Emperor wrote when he learnt that Arsenius was found to be 
alive. 


Constantine, Victor, Maximus, Augustus, to the pope Athanasius. 


68. Having read the letters of your wisdom, I felt the inclination to write in return to your fortitude, and to 
exhort you that you would endeavour to restore the people of God to tranquillity, and to merciful feelings. 
For in my own mind I hold these things to be of the greatest importance, that we should cultivate truth, 
and ever keep righteousness in our thoughts, and have pleasure especially in those who walk in the right 
way of life. But as concerning those who are deserving of all execration, I mean the most perverse and 
ungodly Meletians, who have at last stultified themselves by their folly, and are now raising unreasonable 
commotions by envy, uproar, and tumult, thus making manifest their own ungodly dispositions, I will say 
thus much. You see that those who they pretended had been slain with the sword, are still amongst us, 
and in the enjoyment of life. Now what could be a stronger presumption against them, and one so 
manifestly and clearly tending to their condemnation, as that those whom they declared to have been 
murdered, are yet in the enjoyment of life, and accordingly will be able to speak for themselves? 


But this further accusation was advanced by these same Meletians. They positively affirmed that you, 
rushing in with lawless violence, had seized upon and broken a cup, which was deposited in the most Holy 
Place; than which there certainly could not be a more serious charge, nor a more grievous offence, had 
such a crime actually been perpetrated. But what manner of accusation is this? What is the meaning of 
this change and variation and difference in the circumstances of it, insomuch that they now transfer this 
same accusation to another person , a fact which makes it clearer, so to speak, than the light itself, that 
they designed to lay a plot for your wisdom? After this, who can be willing to follow them, men that have 
fabricated such charges to the injury of another, seeing too that they are hurrying themselves on to ruin, 
and are conscious that they are accusing you of false and feigned crimes? Who then, as I said, will follow 
after them, and thus go headlong in the way of destruction; in that way in which it seems they alone 
suppose that they have hope of safety and of help? But if they were willing to walk according to a pure 
conscience, and to be directed by the best wisdom, and to go in the way of a sound mind, they would 
easily perceive that no help can come to them from Divine Providence, while they are given up to such 
doings, and tempt their own destruction. I should not call this a harsh judgment of them, but the simple 
truth. 


And finally, I will add, that I wish this letter to be read frequently by your wisdom in public, that it may 
thereby come to the knowledge of all men, and especially reach the ears of those who thus act, and thus 
raise disturbances; for the judgment which is expressed by me according to the dictates of equity is 
confirmed also by real facts. Wherefore, seeing that in such conduct there is so great an offence, let them 
understand that I have thus judged; and that I have come to this determination, that if they excite any 
further commotion of this kind, I will myself in person take cognizance of the matter, and that not 
according to the ecclesiastical, but according to the civil laws, and so I will in future find them out, 
because they clearly are robbers, so to speak, not only against human kind, but against the divine doctrine 
itself. May God ever preserve you, beloved brother! 


69. But that the wickedness of the calumniators might be more fully displayed, behold Arsenius also wrote 
to me after he was discovered in his place of concealment; and as the letter which Ischyras had written 
confessed the falsehood of their accusation, so that of Arsenius proved their maliciousness still more 
completely. 


To the blessed Pope Athanasius, Arsenius, Bishop of those who were heretofore under Meletius in the city 
of the Hypselites, together with the Presbyters and Deacons, wishes much health in the Lord. 


Being earnestly desirous of peace and union with the Catholic Church, over which by the grace of God you 
preside, and wishing to submit ourselves to the Canon of the Church, according to the ancient rule , we 
write unto you, dearly beloved Pope, and declare in the name of the Lord, that we will not for the future 
hold communion with those who continue in schism, and are not yet at peace with the Catholic Church, 
whether Bishops, Presbyters, or Deacons. Neither will we take part with them if they wish to establish 


anything in a Council; neither will we send letters of peace unto them nor receive such from them; neither 
yet without the consent of you, the bishop of the metropolis, will we publish any determination concerning 
Bishops, or on any other general ecclesiastical question; but we will yield obedience to all the canons that 
have heretofore been ordained, after the example of the Bishops Ammonian, Tyrannus, Plusian, and the 
rest. Wherefore we beseech your goodness to write to us speedily in answer, and likewise to our fellow- 
ministers concerning us, informing them that we will henceforth abide by the fore-mentioned resolution 
and will be at peace with the Catholic Church, and at unity with our fellow-ministers in the [various] 
districts. And we are persuaded that your prayers, being acceptable unto God, will so prevail with Him, 
that this peace shall be firm and indissoluble unto the end, according to the will of God the Lord of all, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


The sacred Ministry that is under you, we and those that are with us salute. Very shortly, if God permit, we 
will come to visit your goodness. I, Arsenius, pray for your health in the Lord for many years, most blessed 
Pope. 


70. But a stronger and clearer proof of the calumny against us is the recantation of John, of which the 
most God-beloved Emperor Constantine of blessed memory is a witness, for knowing how John had 
accused himself, and having received letters from him expressing his repentance, he wrote to him as 
follows. 


Constantine, Maximus, Augustus to John. 


The letters which I have received from your prudence were extremely pleasing to me, because I learned 
from them what I very much longed to hear, that you had laid aside every petty feeling, had joined the 
Communion of the Church as became you, and were now in perfect concord with the most reverend 
Bishop Athanasius. Be assured therefore that so far I entirely approve of your conduct; because, giving up 
all skirmishing, you have done that which is pleasing to God, and have embraced the unity of His Church. 
In order therefore that you may obtain the accomplishment of your wishes, I have thought it right to grant 
you permission to enter the public conveyance , and to come to the court of my clemency. Let it then be 
your care to make no delay; but as this letter gives you authority to use the public conveyance, come to 
me immediately, that you may have your desires fulfilled, and by appearing in my presence may enjoy that 
pleasure which it is fit for you to receive. May God preserve you continually, dearly beloved brother. 


CHAPTER VI 
DOCUMENTS CONNECTED WITH THE COUNCIL OF TYRE 


71. Thus ended the conspiracy. The Meletians were repulsed and covered with shame; but 
notwithstanding this Eusebius and his fellows still did not remain quiet, for it was not for the Meletians 
but for Arius and his fellows, that they cared, and they were afraid lest, if the proceedings of the former 
should be stopped, they should no longer find persons to play the parts , by whose assistance they might 
bring in that heresy. They therefore again stirred up the Meletians, and persuaded the Emperor to give 
orders that a Council should be held afresh at Tyre, and Count Dionysius was despatched thither, and a 
military guard was given to Eusebius and his fellows. Macarius also was sent as a prisoner to Tyre under a 
guard of soldiers; and the Emperor wrote to me, and laid a peremptory command upon me, so that, 
however unwilling, I set out. The whole conspiracy may be understood from the letters which the Bishops 
of Egypt wrote; but it will be necessary to relate how it was contrived by them in the outset, that so may 
be perceived the malice and wickedness that was exercised against me. There are in Egypt, Libya, and 
Pentapolis, nearly one hundred Bishops; none of whom laid anything to my charge; none of the Presbyters 
found any fault with me; none of the people spoke aught against me; but it was the Meletians who were 
ejected by Peter, and the Arians, that divided the plot between them, while the one party claimed to 
themselves the right of accusing me, the other of sitting in judgment on the case. I objected to Eusebius 
and his fellows as being my enemies on account of the heresy; next, I shewed in the following manner that 
the person who was called my accuser was not a Presbyter at all. When Meletius was admitted into 
communion (would that he had never been so admitted !) the blessed Alexander who knew his craftiness 
required of him a schedule of the Bishops whom he said he had in Egypt, and of the presbyters and 
deacons that were in Alexandria itself, and if he had any in the country district. This the Pope Alexander 
has done, lest Meletius, having received the freedom of the Church, should tender many, and thus 
continually, by a fraudulent procedure, foist upon us whomsoever he pleased. Accordingly he has made 
out the following schedule of those in Egypt. 


A schedule presented by Meletius to the Bishop Alexander. 


I, Meletius of Lycopolis, Lucius of Antinopolis, Phasileus of Hermopolis, Achilles of Cusae, Ammonius of 
Diospolis. 


In Ptolemais, Pachymes of Tentyrae. 


In Maximianopolis, Theodorus of Coptus. 


In Thebais, Cales of Hermethes, Colluthus of Upper Cynopolis, Pelagius of Oxyrynchus, Peter of 
Heracleopolis, Theon of Nilopolis, Isaac of Letopolis, Heraclides of Niciopolis , Isaac of Cleopatris, Melas 
of Arsenoitis. 


In Heliopolis, Amos of Leontopolis, Ision of Athribis. 


In Pharbethus, Harpocration of Bubastus, Moses of Phacusae, Callinicus of Pelusium, Eudaemon of Tanis , 
Ephraim of Thmuis. 


In Sais, Hermaeon of Cynopolis and Busiris, Soterichus of Sebennytus, Pininuthes of Phthenegys, Cronius 
of Metelis, Agathammon of the district of Alexandria. 


In Memphis, John who was ordered by the Emperor to be with the Archbishop . These are those of Egypt. 


And the Clergy that he had in Alexandria were Apollonius Presbyter, Irenaeus Presbyter, Dioscorus 
Presbyter, Tyrannus Presbyter. And Deacons; Timotheus Deacon, Antinous Deacon, Hephaestion Deacon. 
And Macarius Presbyter of Parembole . 


72. These Meletius presented actually in person to the Bishop Alexander, but he made no mention of the 
person called Ischyras, nor ever professed at all that he had any Clergy in the Mareotis. Notwithstanding 
our enemies did not desist from their attempts, but still he that was no Presbyter was feigned to be one, 
for there was the Count ready to use compulsion towards us, and soldiers were hurrying us about. But 
even then the grace of God prevailed: for they could not convict Macarius in the matter of the cup; and 
Arsenius, whom they reported to have been murdered by me, stood before them alive and shewed the 
falseness of their accusation. When therefore they were unable to convict Macarius, Eusebius and his 
fellows, who became enraged that they had lost the prey of which they had been in pursuit, persuaded the 
Count Dionysius, who is one of them, to send to the Mareotis, in order to see whether they could not find 
out something there against the Presbyter, or rather that they might at a distance patch up their plot as 
they pleased in our absence: for this was their aim. However,—when we represented that the journey to 
the Mareotis was a superfluous undertaking (for that they ought not to pretend that statements were 
defective which they had been employed upon so long, and ought not now to defer the matter; for they 
had said whatever they thought they could say, and now being at a loss what to do, they were making 
pretences); or if they must needs go to the Mareotis, that at least the suspected parties should not be 
sent,—the Count was convinced by my reasoning, with respect to the suspected persons; but they did 
anything rather than what I proposed, for the very persons whom I objected against on account of the 
Arian heresy, these were they who promptly went off, viz. Diognius, Maris, Theodorus, Macedonius, 
Ursacius, and Valens. Again, letters were written to the Prefect of Egypt and a military guard was 
provided; and, what was remarkable and altogether most suspicious, they caused Macarius the accused 
party to remain behind under a guard of soldiers, while they took with them the accuser . Now who after 
this does not see through this conspiracy? Who does not clearly perceive the wickedness of Eusebius and 
his fellows? For if a judicial enquiry must needs take place in the Mareotis, the accused also ought to have 
been sent thither. But if they did not go for the purpose of such an enquiry, why did they take the accuser? 
It was enough that he had not been able to prove the fact. But this they did in order that they might carry 
on their designs against the absent Presbyter, whom they could not convict when present, and might 
concoct a plan as they pleased. For when the Presbyters of Alexandria and of the whole district found fault 
with them because they were there by themselves, and required that they too might be present at their 
proceedings (for they said that they knew both the circumstances of the case, and the history of the 
person named Ischyras), they would not allow them; and although they had with them Philagrius the 
Prefect of Egypt , who was an apostate, and heathen soldiers, during an enquiry which it was not 
becoming even for Catechumens to witness, they would not admit the Clergy, lest there as well as at Tyre 
there might be those who would expose them. 


73. But in spite of these precautions they were not able to escape detection: for the Presbyters of the City 
and of the Mareotis, perceiving their evil designs, addressed to them the following protest. 


To Theognius, Maris, Macedonius, Theodorus, Ursacius, and Valens, the Bishops who have come from 
Tyre, these from the Presbyters and Deacons of the Catholic Church of Alexandria under the most 
reverend Bishop Athanasius. 


It was incumbent upon you when you came hither and brought with you the accuser, to bring also the 
Presbyter Macarius; for trials are appointed by Holy Scripture to be so constituted, that the accuser and 
accused may stand up together. But since neither you brought Macarius, nor our most reverend Bishop 
Athanasius came hither with you, we claimed for ourselves the right of being present at the investigation, 
that we might see that the enquiry was conducted impartially, and might ourselves be convinced of the 
truth. But when you refused to allow this, and wished, in company only with the Prefect of Egypt and the 
accuser, to do whatever you pleased, we confess that we saw a suspicion of evil in the affair, and 
perceived that your coming was only the act of a cabal and a conspiracy. Wherefore we address to you this 
letter, to be a testimony before a genuine Council, that it may be known to all men, that you have carried 
on an ex parte proceeding and for your own ends, and have desired nothing else but to form a conspiracy 
against us. A copy of this, lest it should be kept secret by you, we have handed in to Palladius also the 


Controller of Augustus. For what you have already done causes us to suspect you, and to reckon on the 
like conduct from you hereafter. 


I Dionysius Presbyter have handed in this letter. Alexander Presbyter, Nilaras Presbyter, Longus 
Presbyter, Aphthonius Presbyter, Athanasius Presbyter, Amyntius Presbyter, Pistus Presbyter, Plution 
Presbyter, Dioscorus Presbyter, Apollonius Presbyter, Sarapion Presbyter, Ammonius Presbyter, Gaius 
Presbyter, Rhinus Presbyter, AEthales Presbyter. 


Deacons; Marcellinus Deacon, Appianus Deacon, Theon Deacon, Timotheus Deacon, a second Timotheus 
Deacon. 


74. This is the letter, and these the names of the Clergy of the city; and the following was written by the 
Clergy of the Mareotis, who know the character of the accuser, and who were with me in my visitation. 


To the holy Council of blessed Bishops of the Catholic Church, all the Presbyters and Deacons of the 
Mareotis send health in the Lord. 


Knowing that which is written, Speak that thine eyes have seen,’ and, A false witness shall not be 
unpunished ‘, we testify what we have seen, especially since the conspiracy which has been formed 
against our Bishop Athanasius has made our testimony necessary. We wonder how Ischyras ever came to 
be reckoned among the number of the Ministers of the Church, which is the first point we think it 
necessary to mention. Ischyras never was a Minister of the Church; but when formerly he represented 
himself to be a Presbyter of Colluthus, he found no one to believe him, except only his own relations . For 
he never had a Church, nor was ever considered a Clergyman by those who lived but a short distance 
from his village, except only, as we said before, by his own relations. But, notwithstanding he assumed this 
designation, he was deposed in the presence of our Father Hosius at the Council which assembled at 
Alexandria , and was admitted to communion as a layman, and so he continued subsequently, having fallen 
from his falsely reputed rank of presbyter. Of his character we think it unnecessary to speak, as all men 
have it in their power to become acquainted therewith. But since he has falsely accused our Bishop 
Athanasius of breaking a cup and overturning a table, we are necessarily obliged to address you on this 
point. We have said already that he never had a Church in the Mareotis; and we declare before God as our 
witness, that no cup was broken, nor table overturned by our Bishop, nor by any one of those who 
accompanied him; but all that is alleged respecting this affair is mere calumny. And this we say, not as 
having been absent from the Bishop, for we are all with him when he makes his visitation of the Mareotis, 
and he never goes about alone, but is accompanied by all of us Presbyters and Deacons, and by a 
considerable number of the people. Wherefore we make these assertions as having been present with him 
in every visitation which he has made amongst us, and testify that neither was a cup ever broken, nor 
table overturned, but the whole story is false, as the accuser himself also witnesses under his own hand . 
For when, after he had gone off with Meletians, and had reported these things against our Bishop 
Athanasius, he wished to be admitted to communion, he was not received, although he wrote and 
confessed under his own hand that none of these things were true, but that he had been suborned by 
certain persons to say so. 


75. Wherefore also Theognius, Theodorus, Maris, Macedonius, Ursacius, Valens, and their fellows came 
into the Mareotis, and when they found that none of these things were true, but it was likely to be 
discovered that they had framed a false accusation against our Bishop Athanasius, Theognius and his 
fellows being themselves his enemies, caused the relations of Ischyras and certain Arian madmen to say 
whatever they wished. For none of the people spoke against the Bishop; but these persons, through fear of 
Philagrius the Prefect of Egypt, and by threats and with the support of the Arian madmen, accomplished 
whatever they desired. For when we came to disprove the calumny, they would not permit us, but cast us 
out, while they admitted whom they pleased to a participation in their schemes, and concerted matters 
with them, influencing them by fear of the Prefect Philagrius. Through his means they prevented us from 
being present, that we might discover whether those who were suborned by them were members of the 
Church or Arian madmen. And you also, dearly beloved Fathers, know, as you teach us, that the testimony 
of enemies avails nothing. That what we say is the truth the handwriting of Ischyras testifies, as do also 
the facts themselves, because when we were conscious that no such thing as was pretended had taken 
place, they took with them Philagrius, that through fear of the sword and by threats they might frame 
whatever plots they wished. These things we testify as in the presence of God; we make these assertions 
as knowing that there will be a judgment held by God; desiring indeed all of us to come to you, but being 
content with certain of our number, so that the letters may be instead of the presence of those who have 
not come. 


I, Ingenius Presbyter, pray you health in the Lord, beloved fathers. Theon Presbyter, Ammonas P, 
Heraclius P, Boccon P., Tryphon P., Peter P, Hierax P, Sarapion P, Marcus P, Ptollarion P, Gaius P, 
Dioscorus P., Demetrius P.,, Thyrsus P. 


Deacons; Pistus Deacon, Apollos D., Serras D., Pistus D., Polynicus D., Ammonius D., Maurus D., 
Hephaestus D., Apollos D., Metopas D., Apollos D., Serapas D., Meliphthongus D., Lucius D., Gregoras D. 


76. The same to the Controller, and to Philagrius, at that time Prefect of Egypt. 


To Flavius Philagrius, and to Flavius Palladius, Ducenary , Officer of the Palace, and Controller, and to 
Flavius Antoninus, Commissary of Provisions, and Centenary of my lords the most illustrious Prefects of 
the sacred Praetorium, these from the Presbyters and Deacons of the Mareotis, a nome of the Catholic 
Church which is under the most Reverend Bishop Athanasius, we address this testimony by those whose 
names are underwritten:— 


Whereas Theognius, Maris, Macedonius, Theodorus, Ursacius, and Valens, as if sent by all the Bishops 
who assembled at Tyre, came into our Diocese alleging that they had received orders to investigate 
certain ecclesiastical affairs, among which they spoke of the breaking of a cup of the Lord, of which 
information was given them by Ischyras, whom they brought with them, and who says that he is a 
Presbyter, although he is not,—for he was ordained by the Presbyter Colluthus who pretended to the 
Episcopate, and was afterwards ordered by a whole Council, by Hosius and the Bishops that were with 
him, to take the place of a Presbyter, as he was before; and accordingly all that were ordained by 
Colluthus resumed the same rank which they held before, and so Ischyras himself proved to be a layman, 
—and the church which he says he has, never was a church at all, but a quite small private house 
belonging to an orphan boy of the name of Ision;—for this reason we have offered this testimony, adjuring 
you by Almighty God, and by our Lords Constantine Augustus, and the most illustrious Caesars his sons, 
to bring these things to the knowledge of their piety. For neither is he a Presbyter of the Catholic Church 
nor does he possess a church, nor has a cup ever been broken, but the whole story is false and an 
invention. 


Dated in the Consulship of Julius Constantius the most illustrious Patrician , brother of the most religious 
Emperor Constantine Augustus, and of Rufinus Albinus, most illustrious men, on the tenth day of the 
month Thoth . 


These were the letters of the Presbyters. 


77. The following also are the letters and protests of the Bishops who came with us to Tyre, when they 
became aware of the conspiracy and plot. 


To the Bishops assembled at Tyre, most honoured Lords, those of the Catholic Church who have come 
from Egypt with Athanasius send greeting in the Lord. 


We suppose that the conspiracy which has been formed against us by Eusebius, Theognius, Maris, 
Narcissus, Theodorus, Patrophilus, and their fellows is no longer uncertain. From the very beginning we 
all demurred, through our fellow-minister Athanasius, to the holding of the enquiry in their presence, 
knowing that the presence of even one enemy only, much more of many, is able to disturb and injure the 
hearing of a cause. And you also yourselves know the enmity which they entertain, not only towards us, 
but towards all the orthodox, how that for the sake of the madness of Arius, and his impious doctrine, they 
direct their assaults, they form conspiracies against all. And when, being confident in the truth, we 
desired to shew the falsehood, which the Meletians had employed against the Church, Eusebius and his 
fellows endeavoured by some means or other to interrupt our representations, and strove eagerly to set 
aside our testimony, threatening those who gave an honest judgment, and insulting others, for the sole 
purpose of carrying out the design they had against us. Your godly piety, most honoured Lords, was 
probably ignorant of their conspiracy, but we suppose that it has now been made manifest. For indeed 
they have themselves plainly disclosed it; for they desired to send to the Mareotis those of their party who 
are suspected by us, so that, while we were absent and remained here, they might disturb the people and 
accomplish what they wished. They knew that the Arian madmen, and Colluthians and Meletians, were 
enemies of the Catholic Church and therefore they were anxious to send them, that in the presence of our 
enemies they might devise against us whatever schemes they pleased. And those of the Meletians who are 
here, even four days previously (as they knew that this enquiry was about to take place), despatched at 
evening certain of their party, as couriers, for the purpose of collecting Meletians out of Egypt into the 
Mareotis, because there were none at all there, and Colluthians and Arian madmen, from other parts, and 
to prepare them to speak against us. For you also know that Ischyras himself confessed before you, that 
he had not more than seven persons in his congregation. When therefore we heard that, after they had 
made what preparations they pleased against us, and had sent these suspected persons, they were going 
about to each of you, and requiring your subscriptions, in order that it might appear as if this had been 
done with the consent of you all; for this reason we hastened to write to you, and to present this our 
testimony; declaring that we are the objects of a conspiracy under which we are suffering by and through 
them, and demanding that having the fear of God in your minds, and condemning their conduct in sending 
whom they pleased without our consent, you would refuse your subscriptions, lest they pretend that those 
things are done by you, which they are contriving only among themselves. Surely it becomes those who 
are in Christ, not to regard human motives, but to prefer the truth before all things. And be not afraid of 
their threatenings, which they employ against all, nor of their plots, but rather fear God. If it was at all 
necessary that persons should be sent to the Mareotis, we also ought to have been there with them, in 
order that we might convict the enemies of the Church, and point out those who were aliens, and that the 
investigation of the matter might be impartial. For you know that Eusebius and his fellows contrived that 
a letter should be presented, as coming from the Collutians, the Meletians, and Arians, and directed 
against us: but it is evident that these enemies of the Catholic Church speak nothing that is true 


concerning us, but say everything against us. And the law of God forbids an enemy to be either a witness 
or a judge. Wherefore as you will have to give an account in the day of judgment, receive this testimony, 
and recognising the conspiracy which has been framed against us, beware, if you are requested by them, 
of doing anything against us, and of taking part in the designs of Eusebius and his fellows. For you know, 
as we Said before, that they are our enemies, and you are aware why Eusebius of Caesarea became such 
last year . We pray that you may be in health, greatly beloved Lords. 


78. To the most illustrious Count Flavius Dionysius, from the Bishops of the Catholic Church in Egypt who 
have come to Tyre. 


We suppose that the conspiracy which has been formed against us by Eusebius, Theognius, Maris, 
Narcissus, Theodorus, Patrophilus and their fellows, is no longer uncertain. From the very beginning we 
all demurred, through our fellow-minister Athanasius, to the holding of the enquiry in their presence, 
knowing that the presence of even one enemy only, much more of many, is able to disturb and injure the 
hearing of a cause. For their enmity is manifest which they entertain, not only towards us, but also 
towards all the orthodox, because they direct their assaults, they form conspiracies against all. And when, 
being confident in the truth, we desired to shew the falsehood which the Meletians had employed against 
the Church, Eusebius and his fellows endeavoured by some means or other to interrupt our 
representations, and strove eagerly to set aside our testimony, threatening those who gave an honest 
judgment and insulting others, for the sole purpose of carrying out the design they had against us. Your 
goodness was probably ignorant of the conspiracy which they have formed against us, but we suppose 
that it has now been made manifest. For indeed they have themselves plainly disclosed it; for they desired 
to send to the Mareotis those of their party who are suspected by us, so that, while we were absent and 
remained here, they might disturb the people and accomplish what they wished. They knew that Arian 
madmen, Colluthians, and Meletians were enemies of the Church, and therefore they were anxious to 
send them, that in the presence of our enemies, they might devise against us whatever schemes they 
pleased. And those of the Meletians who are here, even four days previously (as they knew that this 
enquiry was about to take place), despatched at evening two individuals of their own party, as couriers, 
for the purpose of collecting Meletians out of Egypt into the Mareotis, because there were none at all 
there, and Colluthians, and Arian madmen, from other parts, and to prepare them to speak against us. 
And your goodness knows that he himself confessed before you, that he had not more than seven persons 
in his congregation. When therefore we heard that, after they had made what preparations they pleased 
against us, and had sent these suspected persons, they were going about to each of the Bishops and 
requiring their subscriptions, in order that it might appear that this was done with the consent of them 
all; for this reason we hastened to refer the matter to your honour, and to present this our testimony, 
declaring that we are the objects of a conspiracy, under which we are suffering by and through them, and 
demanding of you that having in your mind the fear of God, and the pious commands of our most religious 
Emperor, you would no longer tolerate these persons, but condemn their conduct in sending whom they 
pleased without our consent. 


I Adamantius Bishop have subscribed this letter, Ischyras, Ammon, Peter, Ammonianus, Tyrannus, 
Taurinus, Sarapammon, AEFlurion, Harpocration, Moses, Optatus, Anubion, Saprion, Apollonius, Ischyrion, 
Arbaethion, Potamon, Paphnutius, Heraclides, Theodorus, Agathammon, Gaius, Pistus, Athas, Nicon, 
Pelagius, Theon, Paninuthius, Nonnus, Ariston, Theodorus, Irenaeus, Blastammon, Philippus, Apollos, 
Dioscorus, Timotheus of Diospolis, Macarius, Heraclammon, Cronius, Myis, Jacobus, Ariston, Artemidorus, 
Phinees, Psais, Heraclides. 


Another from the same. 


79. The Bishops of the Catholic Church who have come from Egypt to Tyre, to the most illustrious Count 
Flavius Dionysius. 


Perceiving that many conspiracies and plots are being formed against us through the machinations of 
Eusebius, Narcissus, Flacillus, Theognius, Maris, Theodorus, Patrophilus, and their fellows (against whom 
we wished at first to enter an objection, but were not permitted), we are constrained to have recourse to 
the present appeal. We observe also that great zeal is exerted in behalf of the Meletians, and that a plot is 
laid against the Catholic Church in Egypt in our persons. Wherefore we present this letter to you, 
beseeching you to bear in mind the Almighty Power of God, who defends the kingdom of our most 
religious and godly Emperor Constantine, and to reserve the hearing of the affairs which concern us for 
the most religious Emperor himself. For it is but reasonable, since you were commissioned by his Majesty, 
that you should reserve the matter for him upon our appealing to his piety. We can no longer endure to be 
the objects of the treacherous designs of the fore-mentioned Eusebius and his fellows, and therefore we 
demand that the case be reserved for the most religious and God-beloved Emperor, before whom we shall 
be able to set forth our own and the Church’s just claims. And we are convinced that when his piety shall 
have heard our cause, he will not condemn us. Wherefore we again adjure you by Almighty God, and by 
our most religious Emperor, who, together with the children of his piety, has thus ever been victorious and 
prosperous these many years, that you proceed no further, nor suffer yourselves to move at all in the 
Council in relation to our affairs, but reserve the hearing of them for his piety. We have likewise made the 
same representations to my Lords the orthodox Bishops. 


80. Alexander , Bishop of Thessalonica, on receiving these letters, wrote to the Count Dionysius as 
follows. 


The Bishop Alexander to my master Dionysius. 


I see that a conspiracy has evidently been formed against Athanasius; for they have determined, I know 
not on what grounds, to send all those to whom he has objected, without giving any information to us, 
although it was agreed that we should consider together who ought to be sent. Take care therefore that 
nothing be done rashly (for they have come to me in great alarm, saying that the wild beasts have already 
roused themselves, and are going to rush upon them; for they had heard it reported, that John had sent 
certain ), lest they be beforehand with us, and concoct what schemes they please. For you know that the 
Colluthians who are enemies of the Church, and the Arians, and Meletians, are all of them leagued 
together, and are able to work much evil. Consider therefore what is best to be done, lest some mischief 
arise, and we be subject to censure, as not having judged the matter fairly. Great suspicions are also 
entertained of these persons, lest, as being devoted to the Meletians, they should go through those 
Churches whose Bishops are here , and raise an alarm amongst them, and so disorder the whole of Egypt. 
For they see that this is already taking place to a great extent. 


Accordingly the Count Dionysius wrote to Eusebius and his fellows as follows. 


81. This is what I have already mentioned to my lords, Flacillus and his fellows, that Athanasius has come 
forward and complained that those very persons have been sent whom he objected to; and crying out that 
he has been wronged and deceived. Alexander the lord of my soul has also written to me on the subject; 
and that you may perceive that what his Goodness has said is reasonable, I have subjoined his letter to be 
read by you. Remember also what I wrote to you before: I impressed upon your Goodness, my lords, that 
the persons who were sent ought to be commissioned by the general vote and decision of all. Take care 
therefore lest our proceedings fall under censure, and we give just grounds of blame to those who are 
disposed to find fault with us. For as the accuser’s side ought not to suffer any oppression, so neither 
ought the defendant’s. And I think that there is no slight ground of blame against us, when my lord 
Alexander evidently disapproves of what we have done. 


82. While matters were proceeding thus we withdrew from them, as from an assembly of treacherous men 
, for whatsoever they pleased they did, whereas there is no man in the world but knows that ex parte 
proceedings cannot stand good. This the divine law determines; for when the blessed Apostle was 
suffering under a similar conspiracy and was brought to trial, he demanded, saying, The Jews from Asia 
ought to have been here before thee, and object, if they had aught against me .’ On which occasion Festus 
also, when the Jews wished to lay such a plot against him, as these men have now laid against me, said, It 
is not the manner of Romans to deliver any man to die, before that he which is accused have the accuser 
face to face, and have licence to answer for himself concerning the crime laid against him .’ But Eusebius 
and his fellows both had the boldness to pervert the law, and have proved more unjust even than those 
wrong-doers. For they did not proceed privately at the first, but when in consequence of our being present 
they found themselves weak, then they straightway went out, like the Jews, and took counsel together 
alone, how they might destroy us and bring in their heresy, as those others demanded Barabbas. For this 
purpose it was, as they have themselves confessed, that they did all these things. 


83. Although these circumstances were amply sufficient for our vindication, yet in order that the 
wickedness of these men and the freedom of the truth might be more fully exhibited, I have not felt averse 
to repeat them again, in order to shew that they have acted in a manner inconsistently with themselves, 
and as men scheming in the dark have fallen foul of their own friends, and while they desired to destroy 
us have like insane persons wounded themselves. For in their investigation of the subject of the Mysteries, 
they questioned Jews, they examined Catechumens ; Where were you,’ they said, when Macarius came 
and overturned the Table?’ They answered, We were within;’ whereas there could be no oblation if 
Catechumens were present. Again, although they had written word everywhere, that Macarius came and 
overthrew everything, while the Presbyter was standing and celebrating the Mysteries, yet when they 
questioned whomsoever they pleased, and asked them, Where was Ischyras when Macarius rushed in?’ 
those persons answered that he was lying sick in a cell. Well, then, he that was lying was not standing, nor 
was he that lay sick in his cell offering the oblation. Besides whereas Ischyras said that certain books had 
been burnt by Macarius, they who were suborned to give evidence, declared that nothing of the kind had 
been done, but that Ischyras spoke falsely. And what is most remarkable, although they had again written 
word everywhere, that those who were able to give evidence had been concealed by us, yet these persons 
made their appearance, and they questioned them, and were not ashamed when they saw it proved on all 
sides that they were slanderers, and were acting in this matter clandestinely, and according to their 
pleasure. For they prompted the witnesses by signs, while the Prefect threatened them, and the soldiers 
pricked them with their swords; but the Lord revealed the truth, and shewed them to be slanderers. 
Therefore also they concealed the minutes of their proceedings, which they retained themselves, and 
charged those who wrote them to put out of sight, and to commit to no one whomsoever. But in this also 
they were disappointed; for the person who wrote them was Rufus, who is now public executioner in the 
Augustalian prefecture, and is able to testify to the truth of this; and Eusebius and his fellows sent them to 
Rome by the hands of their own friends, and Julius the Bishop transmitted them to me. And now they are 


mad, because we obtained and read what they wished to conceal. 


84. As such was the character of their machinations, so they very soon shewed plainly the reasons of their 
conduct. For when they went away, they took the Arians with them to Jerusalem, and there admitted them 
to communion, having sent out a letter concerning them, part of which, and the beginning, is as follows. 


The holy Council by the grace of God assembled at Jerusalem, to the Church of God which is in 
Alexandria, and to the Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons, in all Egypt, the Thebais, Libya, Pentapolis, and 
throughout the world, sends health in the Lord. 


Having come together out of different Provinces to a great meeting which we have held for the 
consecration of the Martyry of the Saviour, which has been appointed to the service of God the King of all 
and of His Christ, by the zeal of our most God-beloved Emperor Constantine, the grace of God hath 
afforded us more abundant rejoicing of heart; which our most God-beloved Emperor himself hath 
occasioned us by his letters, wherein he hath stirred us up to do that which is right, putting away all envy 
from the Church of God, and driving far from us all malice, by which the members of God have been 
heretofore torn asunder, and that we should with simple and peaceable minds receive Arius and his 
fellows, whom envy, that enemy of all goodness, has caused for a season to be excluded from the Church. 
Our most religious Emperor has also in his letter testified to the correctness of their faith, which he has 
ascertained from themselves, himself receiving the profession of it from them by word of mouth, and has 
now made manifest to us by subjoining to his own letters the men’s orthodox opinion in writing. 


85. Every one that hears of these things must see through their treachery. For they made no concealment 
of what they were doing; unless perhaps they confessed the truth without wishing it. For if I was the 
hindrance to the admittance of Arius and his fellows into the Church, and if they were received while I 
was suffering from their plots, what other conclusion can be arrived at, than that these things were done 
on their account, and that all their proceedings against me, and the story which they fabricated about the 
breaking of the cup and the murder of Arsenius, were for the sole purpose of introducing impiety into the 
Church, and of preventing their being condemned as heretics? For this was what the Emperor threatened 
formerly in his letters to me. And they were not ashamed to write in the manner they did, and to affirm 
that those persons whom the whole Ecumenical Council anathematized held orthodox sentiments. And as 
they undertook to say and do anything without scruple, so they were not afraid to meet together in a 
corner,’ in order to overthrow, as far as was in their power, the authority of so great a Council. 


Moreover, the price which they paid for false testimony yet more fully manifests their wickedness and 
impious intentions. The Mareotis, as I have already said, is a country district of Alexandria, in which there 
has never been either a Bishop or a Chorepiscopus ; but the Churches of the whole district are subject to 
the Bishop of Alexandria, and each Presbyter has under his charge one of the largest villages, which are 
about ten or more in number . Now the village in which Ischyras lives is a very small one, and possesses 
so few inhabitants, that there has never been a church built there, but only in the adjoining village. 
Nevertheless, they determined, contrary to ancient usage , to nominate a Bishop for this place, and not 
only so, but even to appoint one, who was not so much as a Presbyter. Knowing as they did the unusual 
nature of such a proceeding, yet being constrained by the promises they had given in return for his false 
impeachment of me, they submitted even to this, lest that abandoned person, if he were ungratefully 
treated by them, should disclose the truth, and thereby shew the wickedness of Eusebius and his fellows. 
Notwithstanding this he has no church, nor a people to obey him, but is scouted by them all, like a dog , 
although they have even caused the Emperor to write to the Receiver-General (for everything is in their 
power), commanding that a church should be built for him, that being possessed of that, his statement 
may appear credible about the cup and the table. They caused him immediately to be nominated a Bishop 
also, because if he were without a church, and not even a Presbyter, he would appear to be a false 
accuser, and a fabricator of the whole matter. At any rate he has no people, and even his own relations are 
not obedient to him, and as the name which he retains is an empty one, so also the following letter is 
ineffectual, which he keeps, making a display of it as an exposure of the utter wickedness of himself and 
of Eusebius and his fellows. 


The Letter of the Receiver-General. 
Flavius Hemerius sends health to the Tax-collector of the Mareotis. 


Ischyras the Presbyter having petitioned the piety of our Lords, Augusti and Caesars, that a Church might 
be built in the district of Irene, belonging to Secontarurus , their divinity has commanded that this should 
be done as soon as possible. Take care therefore, as soon as you receive the copy of the sacred Edict, 
which with all due veneration is placed above, and the Reports which have been formed before my 
devotion, that you quickly make an abstract of them, and transfer them to the Order book, so that the 
sacred command may be put in execution. 


86. While they were thus plotting and scheming, I went up and represented to the Emperor the unjust 
conduct of Eusebius and his fellows, for he it was who had commanded the Council to be held, and his 
Count presided at it. When he heard my report, he was greatly moved, and wrote to them as follows. 


Constantine, Victor , Maximus, Augustus, to the Bishops assembled at Tyre. 


I know not what the decisions are which you have arrived at in your Council amidst noise and tumult: but 
somehow the truth seems to have been perverted in consequence of certain confusions and disorders, in 
that you, through your mutual contentiousness, which you are resolved should prevail, have failed to 
perceive what is pleasing to God. However, it will rest with Divine Providence to disperse the mischiefs 
which manifestly are found to arise from this contentious spirit, and to shew plainly to us, whether you, 
while assembled in that place, have had any regard for the truth, and whether you have made your 
decisions uninfluenced by either favour or enmity. Wherefore I wish you all to assemble with all speed 
before my piety in order that you may render in person a true account of your proceedings. 


The reason why I have thought good to write thus to you, and why I summon you before me by letter, you 
will learn from what I am going to say. As I was entering on a late occasion our all-happy home of 
Constantinople, which bears our name (I chanced at the time to be on horseback), on a sudden the Bishop 
Athanasius, with certain others whom he had with him, approached me in the middle of the road, so 
unexpectedly, as to occasion me much amazement. God, who knoweth all things, is my witness, that I 
should have been unable at first sight even to recognise him, had not some of my attendants, on my 
naturally inquiring of them, informed me both who it was, and under what injustice he was suffering. I did 
not however enter into any conversation with him at that time, nor grant him an interview; but when he 
requested to be heard I was refusing, and all but gave orders for his removal; when with increasing 
boldness he claimed only this favour, that you should be summoned to appear, that he might have an 
opportunity of complaining before me in your presence, of the ill-treatment he has met with. As this 
appeared to me to be a reasonable request, and suitable to the times, I willingly ordered this letter to be 
written to you, in order that all of you, who constituted the Council which was held at Tyre, might hasten 
without delay to the Court of my clemency, so as to prove by facts that you had passed an impartial and 
uncorrupt judgment. This, I say, you must do before me, whom not even you will deny to be a true servant 
of God. 


For indeed through my devotion to God, peace is preserved everywhere, and the Name of God is truly 
worshipped even by the barbarians, who have hitherto been ignorant of the truth. And it is manifest, that 
he who is ignorant of the truth, does not know God either. Nevertheless, as I said before, even the 
barbarians have now come to the knowledge of God, by means of me, His true servant , and have learned 
to fear Him Whom they perceive from actual facts to be my shield and protector everywhere. And from 
this chiefly they have come to know God, Whom they fear through the dread which they have of me. But 
we, who are supposed to set forth (for I will not say to guard) the holy mysteries of His Goodness, we, I 
say, engage in nothing but what tends to dissension and hatred, and, in short, whatever contributes to the 
destruction of mankind. But hasten, as I said before, and all of you with all speed come to us, being 
persuaded that I shall endeavour with all my might to amend what is amiss, so that those things specially 
may be preserved and firmly established in the law of God, to which no blame nor dishonour may attach; 
while the enemies of the law, who under pretence of His holy Name bring in manifold and divers 
blasphemies, shall be scattered abroad, and entirely crushed, and utterly destroyed. 


87. When Eusebius and his fellows read this letter, being conscious of what they had done, they prevented 
the rest of the Bishops from going up, and only themselves went, viz. Eusebius, Theognius, Patrophilus, 
the other Eusebius, Ursacius, and Valens. And they no longer said anything about the cup and Arsenius 
(for they had not the boldness to do so), but inventing another accusation which concerned the Emperor 
himself, they declared before him, that Athanasius had threatened that he would cause the corn to be 
withheld which was sent from Alexandria to his own home . The Bishops Adamantius, Anubion, 
Agathammon, Arbethion, and Peter, were present and heard this. It was proved also by the anger of the 
Emperor; for although he had written the preceding letter, and had condemned their injustice, as soon as 
he heard such a charge as this, he was immediately incensed, and instead of granting me a hearing, he 
sent me away into Gaul. And this again shews their wickedness further; for when the younger 
Constantine, of blessed memory, sent me back home, remembering what his father had written , he also 
wrote as follows. 


Constantine Caesar, to the people of the Catholic Church of the city of Alexandria. 


I suppose that it has not escaped the knowledge of your pious minds, that Athanasius, the interpreter of 
the adorable Law, was sent away into Gaul for a time, with the intent that, as the savageness of his 
bloodthirsty and inveterate enemies persecuted him to the hazard of his sacred life, he might thus escape 
suffering some irremediable calamity, through the perverse dealing of those evil men. In order therefore 
to escape this, he was snatched out of the jaws of his assailants, and was ordered to pass some time under 
my government, and so was supplied abundantly with all necessaries in this city, where he lived, although 
indeed his celebrated virtue, relying entirely on divine assistance, sets at nought the sufferings of adverse 
fortune. Now seeing that it was the fixed intention of our master Constantine Augustus, my Father, to 
restore the said Bishop to his own place, and to your most beloved piety, but he was taken away by that 
fate which is common to all men, and went to his rest before he could accomplish his wish; I have thought 
proper to fulfil that intention of the Emperor of sacred memory which I have inherited from him. When he 
comes to present himself before you, you will learn with what reverence he has been treated. Indeed it is 


not wonderful, whatever I have done on his behalf; for the thoughts of your longing desire for him, and 
the appearance of so great a man, moved my soul, and urged me thereto. May Divine Providence 
continually preserve you, beloved brethren. 


Dated from Treveri the 15th before the Calends of July . 


88. This being the reason why I was sent away into Gaul, who, I ask again, does not plainly perceive the 
intention of the Emperor, and the murderous spirit of Eusebius and his fellows, and that the Emperor had 
done this in order to prevent their forming some more desperate scheme? for he listened to them in 
simplicity . Such were the practices of Eusebius and his fellows, and such their machinations against me. 
Who that has witnessed them will deny that nothing has been done in my favour out of partiality, but that 
that great number of Bishops both individually and collectively wrote as they did in my behalf and 
condemned the falsehood of my enemies justly, and in accordance with the truth? Who that has observed 
such proceedings as these will deny that Valens and Ursacius had good reason to condemn themselves, 
and to write as they did, to accuse themselves when they repented, choosing rather to suffer shame for a 
short time, than to undergo the punishment of false accusers for ever and ever ? 


89. Wherefore also my blessed fellow-ministers, acting justly and according to the laws of the Church, 
while certain affirmed that my case was doubtful, and endeavoured to compel them to annul the sentence 
which was passed in my favour, have now endured all manner of sufferings, and have chosen rather to be 
banished than to see the judgment of so many Bishops reversed. Now if those genuine Bishops had 
withstood by words only those who plotted against me, and wished to undo all that had been done in my 
behalf; or if they had been ordinary men, and not the Bishops of illustrious cities, and the heads of great 
Churches, there would have been room to suspect that in this instance they too had acted contentiously 
and in order to gratify me. But when they not only endeavoured to convince by argument, but also 
endured banishment, and one of them is Liberius, Bishop of Rome, (for although he did not endure to the 
end the sufferings of banishment, yet he remained in his exile for two years, being aware of conspiracy 
formed against us), and since there is also the great Hosius, together with the Bishops of Italy, and of 
Gaul, and others from Spain, and from Egypt, and Libya, and all those from Pentapolis (for although for a 
little while, through fear of the threats of Constantius, he seemed not to resist them yet the great violence 
and tyrannical power exercised by Constantius, and the many insults and stripes inflicted upon him, 
proved that it was not because he gave up my cause, but through the weakness of old age, being unable to 
bear the stripes, that he yielded to them for a season), therefore I say, it is altogether right that all, as 
being fully convinced, should hate and abominate the injustice and the violence which they have used 
towards me; especially as it is well known that I have suffered these things on account of nothing else but 
the Arian impiety. 


90. Now if anyone wishes to become acquainted with my case, and the falsehood of Eusebius and his 
fellows, let him read what has been written in my behalf, and let him hear the witnesses, not one, or two, 
or three, but that great number of Bishops; and again let him attend to the witnesses of these 
proceedings, Liberius and Hosius, and their fellows, who when they saw the attempts made against us, 
chose rather to endure all manner of sufferings than to give up the truth, and the judgment which had 
been pronounced in our favour. And this they did with an honourable and righteous intention, for what 
they suffered proves to what straits the other Bishops were reduced. And they are memorials and records 
against the Arian heresy, and the wickedness of false accusers, and afford a pattern and model for those 
who come after, to contend for the truth unto death , and to abominate the Arian heresy which fights 
against Christ, and is a forerunner of Antichrist, and not to believe those who attempt to speak against 
me. For the defence put forth, and the sentence given, by so many Bishops of high character, are a 
trustworthy and sufficient testimony in our behalf. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON APOL. C. ARIANOS, S:50 
List of Bishops Present at Sardica. 


The materials for an authentic list are (1) the names given by Athanasius, Apol. c. Ar. 50, previous to the 
lists of bishops from various provinces who signed the letter of the council when in circulation. These 
names, given with no specification of their sees, are 77 in number. (2) The list of signatures to the letter of 
the council to Julius, given by Hilary, Fragm. ii., 59 in number. The signatures to the letters discovered by 
Maffei and printed in Migne, Patr. Gr. xxvi. 1331, sqq. Of these, 26 sign (3) the council’s letter to the 
Mareotic Churches, and 61, in part the same, sign (4) the letter of Athanasius to the same (Letter 46 in 
this volume). These signatures comprise 30 names not given by Hilary, while those in (1) add six which are 
absent from (2) and (3) alike. This raises the total to 95. We add (5) Gratus of Carthage, present according 
to the Greek text of the Canons, although he afterward signed the letter in a local council of his own, like 
Maximin of Treveri, Verissimus of Lyons, and Arius of Palestine, who are therefore given by Athanasius in 
his second list (the former two being omitted from the first): also Euphrates of Cologne, who was sent by 
Constans to Antioch with the council’s decisions (Prolegg. ch. ii. 5:6), and was therefore most likely 
present at the council itself. We thus get 97 in all. 


This total is confirmed if we subtract from the 170 more or less’ of Hist. Arian. 15 the 76 seceders to 


Learn now (over and above the immediate question) the clue to your error. We affirm, two characters of 
the Christ demonstrated by the prophets, and as many advents of His forenoted: one, in humility (of 
course the first), when He has to be led “as a sheep for a victim; and, as a lamb voiceless before the 
shearer, so He opened not His mouth,” not even in His aspect comely. For “we have announced,” says the 
prophet, “concerning Him, (He is) as a little child, as a root in a thirsty land; and there was not in Him 
attractiveness or glory. And we saw Him, and He had not attractiveness or grace; but His mien was 
unhonoured, deficient in comparison of the sons of men,” “a man set in the plague, and knowing how to 
bear infirmity:” to wit as having been set by the Father “for a stone of offence,” and “made a little lower” 
by Him “than angels,” He pronounces Himself “a worm, and not a man, an ignominy of man, and the 
refuse of the People.” Which evidences of ignobility suit the First Advent, just as those of sublimity do the 
Second; when He shall be made no longer “a stone of offence nor a rock of scandal,” but “the highest 
corner-stone,” after reprobation (on earth) taken up (into heaven) and raised sublime for the purpose of 
consummation, and that “rock”—so we must admit—which is read of in Daniel as forecut from a mount, 
which shall crush and crumble the image of secular kingdoms. Of which second advent of the same 
(Christ) Daniel has said: “And, behold, as it were a Son of man, coming with the clouds of the heaven, 
came unto the Ancient of days, and was present in His sight; and they who were standing by led (Him) 
unto Him. And there was given Him royal power; and all nations of the earth, according to their race, and 
all glory, shall serve Him: and His power is eternal, which shall not be taken away, and His kingdom one 
which shall not be corrupted.” Then, assuredly, is He to have an honourable mien, and a grace not 
“deficient more than the sons of men;” for (He will then be) “blooming in beauty in comparison with the 
sons of men.” “Grace,” says the Psalmist, “hath been outpoured in Thy lips: wherefore God hath blessed 
Thee unto eternity. Gird Thee Thy sword around Thy thigh, most potent in Thy bloom and beauty!” while 
the Father withal afterwards, after making Him somewhat lower than angels, “crowned Him with glory 
and honour and subjected all things beneath His feet.” And then shall they “learn to know Him whom they 
pierced, and shall beat their breasts tribe by tribe;” of course because in days bygone they did not know 
Him when conditioned in the humility of human estate. Jeremiah says: “He is a human being, and who will 
learn to know Him?” because, “His nativity,” says Isaiah, “who shall declare?” So, too, in Zechariah, in His 
own person, nay, in the very mystery of His name withal, the most true Priest of the Father, His own 
Christ, is delineated in a twofold garb with reference to the two advents. First, He was clad in “sordid 
attire,” that is, in the indignity of passible and mortal flesh, when the devil, withal, was opposing himself 
to Him—the instigator, to wit, of Judas the traitor—who even after His baptism had tempted Him. In the 
next place, He was stripped of His former sordid raiment, and adorned with a garment down to the foot, 
and with a turban and a clean mitre, that is, (with the garb) of the second advent; since He is 
demonstrated as having attained “glory and honour.” Nor will you be able to say that the man (there 
depicted) is “the son of Jozadak,” who was never at all clad in a sordid garment, but was always adorned 
with the sacerdotal garment, nor ever deprived of the sacerdotal function. But the “Jesus” there alluded to 
is Christ, the Priest of God the most high Father; who at His first advent came in humility, in human form, 
and passible, even up to the period of His passion; being Himself likewise made, through all (stages of 
suffering) a victim for us all; who after His resurrection was “clad with a garment down to the foot,” and 
named the Priest of God the Father unto eternity. So, again, I will make an interpretation of the two goats 
which were habitually offered on the fast-day. Do not they, too, point to each successive stage in the 
character of the Christ who is already come? A pair, on the one hand, and consimilar (they were), because 
of the identity of the Lord’s general appearance, inasmuch as He is not to come in some other form, 
seeing that He has to be recognised by those by whom He was once hurt. But the one of them, begirt with 
scarlet, amid cursing and universal spitting, and tearing, and piercing, was cast away by the People 
outside the city into perdition, marked with manifest tokens of Christ’s passion; who, after being begirt 
with scarlet garment, and subjected to universal spitting, and afflicted with all contumelies, was crucified 
outside the city. The other, however, offered for sins, and given as food to the priests merely of the temple, 
gave signal evidences of the second appearance; in so far as, after the expiation of all sins, the priests of 
the spiritual temple, that is, of the church, were to enjoy a spiritual public distribution (as it were) of the 
Lord’s grace, while all others are fasting from salvation. 


Therefore, since the vaticinations of the first advent obscured it with manifold figures, and debased it with 
every dishonour, while the second (was foretold as) manifest and wholly worthy of God, it has resulted 
therefrom, that, by fixing their gaze on that one alone which they could easily understand and believe 
(that is, the second, which is in honour and glory), they have been (not undeservedly) deceived as to the 
more obscure—at all events, the more unworthy—that is, the first. And thus to the present moment they 
affirm that their Christ is not come, because He is not come in majesty; while they are ignorant of the fact 
that He was first to come in humility. 


Enough it is, meantime, to have thus far followed the stream downward of the order of Christ’s course, 
whereby He is proved such as He was habitually announced: in order that, as a result of this harmony of 
the Divine Scriptures, we may understand; and that the events which used to be predicted as destined to 
take place after Christ may be believed to have been accomplished as the result of a divine arrangement. 
For unless He come after whom they had to be accomplished, by no means would the events, the future 
occurrence whereof was predictively assigned to His advent, have come to pass. Therefore, if you see 
universal nations thenceforth emerging from the profundity of human error to God the Creator and His 
Christ (which you dare not assert to have not been prophesied, because, albeit you were so to assert, 
there would forthwith—as we have already premised—occur to you the promise of the Father saying, “My 


Philippopolis (Sabinus in Socr. ii. 16), 73 of whom sign their letter, given by Hilary. This leaves 94 more or 
less,’ so that the list now to be given, in elucidation of that of Athanasius, has strong claims to rank as 
approximately correct. The numbers after the names refer to the sources (1, 2, 3, 4, 5) specified above. 1. 
Adolius (1), See unknown; 2. Aetius (1, 3), Thessalonica in Macedonia; 3. Alexander (1, 4), Cypara (i.e. 
Cyparissus?) in Achaia; 4. Alexander (2), Montemnae (?) in Achaia; 5. Alexander (1, 2, 3), Larissa in 
Thessaly; 6. Alypius (1, 2, 3), Megara in Achaia; 7. Amantius (1, 4), Viminacium, by deputy; 8. Ammonius 
(4), See unknown; 9. Anianus (1, 2, 4), Casiulo in Spain; 10. Antigonus (1, 4), Pella, or Pallene in 
Macedonia; 11. Appianus (4), See unknown; 12. Aprianus (1, 4), Peiabio (Petovio) in Pannonia; 13. 
Aprianus (4), See unknown; 14. Arius (1, 2, 3), of Palestine, See unknown (see note on Hist. Ar. 18); 15. 
Asclepas (1, 2, 4), Gasa; 16. Asterius (1, 2, 3), [Petra in] Arabia; 17. Athanasius (1, 2, 3, 4), Alexandria; 18. 
Athenodorus (1, 2, 3, 4), Plataea in Achaia; 19. Bassus (1, 2, 3), Diocletianapolis “in Macedonia” (really in 
Thrace); 20. Calepodius (1, 2, 3), of Campania (? Naples); 21. Calvus (2, 4), Castrum Martis in Dacia 
Ripensis; 22. Caloes or Chalbis’ (1, 4), See unknown; 23. Castus (1, 2, 4), Saragossa in Spain; 24. Cocras 
(2), Asapofebiae in Achaia (= Asopus), perhaps the Socrates’ of (1); 25. Cydonius (4), Cydon in Crete; 26. 
Diodorus (1, 2, 4), Tenedos; 27. Dionysius (1, 2, 3), Elida (Elis?) in Achaia; 28. Dioscorus (1, 2, 3), Thrace, 
See unknown; 29. Dometius (or Domitianus) (1, 4), Acaria Constantias (possibly Castra Constantia = 
Coutances); 30. Domitianus (1, 2, 3), Asturica in Spain; 31. Eliodorus (1, 2, 3), Nicopolis; 32. Eucarpus (1, 
4), Opus in Achaia; 33. Eucarpus (4), See unknown; 34. Eucissus (4), Cissamus in Crete; 35. Eugenius (4 = 
Euagrius in 2?), Heraclea (in Lucania? texts very corrupt); 36. Eugenius (1?, 4), See unknown; 37. 
Eulogius (1, 4), See unknown; Euphrates, see below (97); 38. Eutasius (2), Pannonia, See unknown; 39. 
Euterius (1, 2), Procia de Cayndo’ (corrupt); 40. Eutychius (1, 4), Methone in Achaia; 41. Eutychius (1, 2), 
Achia, See unknown; 42. Florentius (1, 2, 4), Emerita in Spain; 43. Fortunatianus (1, 2), Aquileia; Galba 
(see above (22); 44. Gaudentius (1, 2, 4), Naissus; 45. Gerontius (1, 2, 3, 4), a Macedonia in Brevi(?) in 
Hil.; Gratus, see below (96); 46. Helianus (1, 4), Tyrtana (?); Heliodorus, see above (31); 47. Hermogenes 
(1, 4), Sicyai (?); 48. Hymenaeus (1, 2, 4), Hypata in Thessaly; 49. Januarius (1, 2, 4), Beneventum in 
Campania; 50. John (3), See unknown; 51. Jonas (1, 2, 3), Particopolis in Macedonia; 52. Irenaeus (1, 2, 4), 
Scyros in Achaia; 53. Julianus (1, 2, 4), of Thebes in Achaia (or Thera? see note to Letter 46); 54. Julianus 
(1, 4), See unknown; Julius, see below (95); Lerenius (2), see above (52); 55. Lucius (1, 2, 3, 4), 
Hadrianople in Thrace; 56. Lucius (Lucillus’ Ath. twice) (1, 2, 4), Verona; 57. Macedonius (1, 2, 4), Ulpiana 
in Dardania; 58. Marcellus (2, 4, Marcellinus in 1), Ancyra; 59. Marcus (1, 2, 4), Siscia on the Save; 60. 
Martyrius (2, 4), Naupactus in Achaia; 61. Martyrius (1, 4), See unknown; 62. Maximus (1, 2), Luca in 
Tuscany; 63. Maximus (i.e. Maximinus) (4), Treviri; 64. Musonius (1, 4), Heraclea in Crete; 65. Moyses (or 
Musaeus, 1, 2), Thebes in Thessaly; 66. Olympius (4), Aeni in Thrace; 67. Osius (Hosius), (1, 2, 3), 
Cordova; 68. Palladius (1, 2, 4), Dium in Macedonia; 69. Paregorius (1, 2, 3, 4), Scupi in Dardania; 70. 
Patricius (1), See unknown; 71. Peter (1), See unknown; 72. Philologius (1), See unknown; 73. Plutarchus 
(1, 2, 3), Patrae in Achaia; 74. Porphyrius (1, 2, 3, 4), Philippi in Macedonia; 75. Praetextatus (1, 2, 4), 
Barcelona; 76. Protasius (1, 2, 4), Milan; 77. Protogenes (1, 2, 4), Sardica; 78. Restitutus (1, 3), See 
unknown; 79. Sapricius (1), See unknown; 80. Severus (4), Chalcis in Thessaly (Euboea); 81. Severus (1, 
2, 3), Ravenna; Socrates (1), see above, no. 24; 82. Spudasius (1), See unknown; 83. Stercorius (1, 2, 4), 
Canusium in Apulia; 84. Symphorus (1, 4), Hierapythna in Crete; Titius (2), see above (40); 85. Trypho (1, 
2, 4), Achaia (See uncertain from corruption of text); 86. Valens (1, 2, 3), Scio’ in Dacia Ripensis; 87. 
Verissimus (2, 4, text of latter gives Broseus’ corruptly), Lyons; 88. Vincentius (1, 2, 3), Capua; 89. Vitalis 
(1, 2), Aquae in Dacia Ripensis; 90. Vitalis 1, 3, 4), Vertara in Africa; 91. Ursacius (1, 2, 4), Brixia in Italy; 
92. Zosimus (1, 2, 4), Lychnidus or Lignidus in Dacia; 93. Zosimus (1, 4), Horrea Margi in Moesia; 94. 
Zosimus (1, 4), See unknown; 95. Julius (1, 4), Rome (by deputies); 96. Gratus (5), Carthage; 97. 
Euphrates (5), Cologne. 


The names, both of bishops and of sees, have suffered much in transcription, and the above list is the 
result of comparing the divergent errors of the various lists. The details of the latter will be found in the 
originals, and in the discussion of the Ballerini, on whose work (in Leonis M. Opp. vol. iii. pp. xlii. sqq.) our 
list is founded. In some cases the names of the see are clearly corrupt beyond all recognition. The 
signatures appended to the canons in the collections of councils, are taken (with certain uncritical 
adaptations) from the Hilarian list, with the addition, in some copies, of Alexander (3 supra), whose name, 
therefore, has probably dropped out of the Hilarian text in course of transmission.] 


De Decretis or Defence of the Nicene Definition 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION. THE COMPLAINT OF THE ARIANS AGAINST THE NICENE COUNCIL; THEIR FICKLENESS; THEY 
ARE LIKE JEWS; THEIR EMPLOYMENT OF FORCE INSTEAD OF REASON 


1. Thou hast done well, in signifying to me the discussion thou hast had with the advocates of Arianism, 
among whom were certain of the friends of Eusebius, as well as very many of the brethren who hold the 
doctrine of the Church. I hailed thy vigilance for the love of Christ, which excellently exposed the 
irreligion of their heresy; while I marvelled at the effrontery which led the Arians, after all the past 
detection of unsoundness and futility in their arguments, nay, after the general conviction of their extreme 
perverseness, still to complain like the Jews, “Why did the Fathers at Nicaea use terms not in Scripture , 
Of the essence’ and One in essence?’” Thou then, as a man of learning, in spite of their subterfuges, didst 
convict them of talking to no purpose; and they in devising them were but acting suitably to their own evil 
disposition. For they are as variable and fickle in their sentiments, as chameleons in their colours ; and 
when exposed they look confused, and when questioned they hesitate, and then they lose shame, and 
betake themselves to evasions. And then, when detected in these, they do not rest till they invent fresh 
matters which are not, and, according to the Scripture, imagine a vain thing ‘; and all that they may be 
constant to their irreligion. 


Now such endeavours are nothing else than an obvious token of their defect of reason , and a copying, as I 
have said, of Jewish malignity. For the Jews too, when convicted by the Truth, and unable to confront it, 
used evasions, such as, What sign doest Thou, that we may see and believe Thee? What dost Thou work ? 
though so many signs were given, that they said themselves, What do we? for this man doeth many 
miracles .’ In truth, dead men were raised, lame walked, blind saw afresh, lepers were cleansed, and the 
water became wine, and five loaves satisfied five thousand, and all wondered and worshipped the Lord, 
confessing that in Him were fulfilled the prophecies, and that He was God the Son of God; all but the 
Pharisees, who, though the signs shone brighter than the sun, yet complained still, as ignorant men, Why 
dost Thou, being a man, make Thyself God ?’ Insensate, and verily blind in understanding! they ought 
contrariwise to have said, “Why hast Thou, being God, become man?” for His works proved Him God, that 
they might both worship the goodness of the Father, and admire the Son’s Economy for our sakes. 
However, this they did not say; no, nor liked to witness what He was doing; or they witnessed indeed, for 
this they could not help, but they changed their ground of complaint again, “Why healest Thou the 
paralytic, why makest Thou the born-blind to see, on the sabbath day?” But this too was an excuse, and 
mere murmuring; for on other days as well did the Lord heal all manner of sickness, and all manner of 
disease ,’ but they complained still according to their wont, and by calling Him Beelzebub, preferred the 
suspicion of Atheism , to a recantation of their own wickedness. And though in such sundry times and 
divers manners the Saviour shewed His Godhead and preached the Father to all men, nevertheless, as 
kicking against the pricks, they contradicted in the language of folly, and this they did, according to the 
divine proverb, that by finding occasions, they might separate themselves from the truth . 


2. As then the Jews of that day, for acting thus wickedly and denying the Lord, were with justice deprived 
of their laws and of the promise made to their fathers, so the Arians, Judaizing now, are, in my judgment, 
in circumstances like those of Caiaphas and the contemporary Pharisees. For, perceiving that their heresy 
is utterly unreasonable, they invent excuses, “Why was this defined, and not that?” Yet wonder not if now 
they practise thus; for in no long time they will turn to outrage, and next will threaten the band and the 
captain .’ Forsooth in these their heterodoxy has its support, as we see; for denying the Word of God, 
reason have they none at all, as is equitable. Aware then of this, I would have made no reply to their 
interrogations: but, since thy friendliness has asked to know the transactions of the Council, I have 
without any delay related at once what then took place, shewing in few words, how destitute Arianism is 
of a religious spirit, and how their one business is to frame evasions. 


CHAPTER II 


CONDUCT OF THE ARIANS TOWARDS THE NICENE COUNCIL. IGNORANT AS WELL AS IRRELIGIOUS TO ATTEMPT 
TO REVERSE AN ECUMENICAL COUNCIL: PROCEEDINGS AT NICAEA: EUSEBIANS THEN SIGNED WHAT THEY NOW 
COMPLAIN OF: ON THE UNANIMITY OF TRUE TEACHERS AND THE PROCESS OF TRADITION: CHANGES OF THE 
ARIANS 


And do thou, beloved, consider whether it be not so. If, the devil having sowed their hearts with this 
perverseness , they feel confidence in their bad inventions, let them defend themselves against the proofs 
of heresy which have been advanced, and then will be the time to find fault, if they can, with the definition 
framed against them . For no one, on being convicted of murder or adultery, is at liberty after the trial to 


arraign the sentence of the judge, why he spoke in this way and not in that . For this does not exculpate 
the convict, but rather increases his crime on the score of petulance and audacity. In like manner, let 
these either prove that their sentiments are religious (for they were then accused and convicted, and their 
complaints are subsequent, and it is just that those who are under a charge should confine themselves to 
their own defence), or if they have an unclean conscience, and are aware of their own irreligion, let them 
not complain of what they do not understand, or they will bring on themselves a double imputation, of 
irreligion and of ignorance. Rather let them investigate the matter in a docile spirit, and learning what 
hitherto they have not known, cleanse their irreligious ears with the spring of truth and the doctrines of 
religion . 


3. Now it happened to Eusebius and his fellows in the Nicene Council as follows:—while they stood out in 
their irreligion, and attempted their fight against God , the terms they used were replete with irreligion; 
but the assembled Bishops who were three hundred more or less, mildly and charitably required of them 
to explain and defend themselves on religious grounds. Scarcely, however, did they begin to speak, when 
they were condemned , and one differed from another; then perceiving the straits in which their heresy 
lay, they remained dumb, and by their silence confessed the disgrace which came upon their heterodoxy. 
On this the Bishops, having negatived the terms they had invented, published against them the sound and 
ecclesiastical faith; and, as all subscribed it, Eusebius and his fellows subscribed it also in those very 
words, of which they are now complaining, I mean, “of the essence” and “one in essence,” and that “the 
Son of God is neither creature or work, nor in the number of things originated , but that the Word is an 
offspring from the substance of the Father.” And what is strange indeed, Eusebius of Caesarea in 
Palestine, who had denied the day before, but afterwards subscribed, sent to his Church a letter, saying 
that this was the Church’s faith, and the tradition of the Fathers; and made a public profession that they 
were before in error, and were rashly contending against the truth. For though he was ashamed at that 
time to adopt these phrases, and excused himself to the Church in his own way, yet he certainly means to 
imply all this in his Epistle, by his not denying the “one in essence,” and “of the essence.” And in this way 
he got into a difficulty; for while he was excusing himself, he went on to attack the Arians, as stating that 
“the Son was not before His generation,” and as thereby rejecting His existence before His birth in the 
flesh. And this Acacius is aware of also, though he too through fear may pretend otherwise because of the 
times and deny the fact. Accordingly I have subjoined at the end the letter of Eusebius, that thou mayest 
know from it the disrespect towards their own doctors shewn by Christ’s enemies, and singularly by 
Acacius himself . 


4. Are they not then committing a crime, in their very thought to gainsay so great and ecumenical a 
Council? are they not in transgression, when they dare to confront that good definition against Arianism, 
acknowledged, as it is, by those who had in the first instance taught them irreligion? And supposing, even 
after subscription, Eusebius and his fellows did change again, and return like dogs to their own vomit of 
irreligion, do not the present gain-sayers deserve still greater detestation, because they thus sacrifice 
their souls’ liberty to others; and are willing to take these persons as masters of their heresy, who are, as 
James has said, double-minded men, and unstable in all their ways, not having one opinion, but changing 
to and fro, and now recommending certain statements, but soon dishonouring them, and in turn 
recommending what just now they were blaming? But this, as the Shepherd has said, is “the child of the 
devil ,” and the note of hucksters rather than of doctors. For, what our Fathers have delivered, this is truly 
doctrine; and this is truly the token of doctors, to confess the same thing with each other, and to vary 
neither from themselves nor from their fathers; whereas they who have not this character are to be called 
not true doctors but evil. Thus the Greeks, as not witnessing to the same doctrines, but quarrelling one 
with another, have no truth of teaching; but the holy and veritable heralds of the truth agree together, and 
do not differ. For though they lived in different times, yet they one and all tend the same way, being 
prophets of the one God, and preaching the same Word harmoniously . 


5. And thus what Moses taught, that Abraham observed; and what Abraham observed, that Noah and 
Enoch acknowledged, discriminating pure from impure, and becoming acceptable to God. For Abel too in 
this way witnessed, knowing what he had learned from Adam, who himself had learned from that Lord, 
who said, when He came at the end of the ages for the abolishment of sin, “I give no new commandment 
unto you, but an old commandment, which ye have heard from the beginning .” Wherefore also the 
blessed Apostle Paul, who had learned it from Him, when describing ecclesiastical functions, forbade that 
deacons, not to say bishops, should be double-tongued ; and in his rebuke of the Galatians, he made a 
broad declaration, “If anyone preach any other Gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be 
anathema, as I have said, so say I again. If even we, or an Angel from heaven should preach unto you any 
other Gospel than that ye have received, let him be anathema .” Since then the Apostle thus speaks, let 
these men either anathematise Eusebius and his fellows, at least as changing round and professing what 
is contrary to their subscriptions; or, if they acknowledge that their subscriptions were good, let them not 
utter complaints against so great a Council. But if they do neither the one nor the other, they are 
themselves too plainly the sport of every wind and surge, and are influenced by opinions, not their own, 
but of others, and being such, are as little worthy of deference now as before, in what they allege. Rather 
let them cease to carp at what they understand not; lest so be that not knowing to discriminate, they 
simply call evil good and good evil, and think that bitter is sweet and sweet is bitter. Doubtless, they 
desire that doctrines which have been judged wrong and have been reprobated should gain the 
ascendancy, and they make violent efforts to prejudice what was rightly defined. Nor should there be any 


reason on our part for any further explanation, or answer to their excuses, neither on theirs for further 
resistance, but for an acquiescence in what the leaders of their heresy subscribed; for though the 
subsequent change of Eusebius and his fellows was suspicious and immoral, their subscription, when they 
had the opportunity of at least some little defence of themselves, is a certain proof of the irreligion of their 
doctrine. For they would not have subscribed previously had they not condemned the heresy, nor would 
they have condemned it, had they not been encompassed with difficulty and shame; so that to change 
back again is a proof of their contentious zeal for irreligion. These men also ought therefore, as I have 
said, to keep quiet; but since from an extraordinary want of modesty, they hope perhaps to be able to 
advocate this diabolical irreligion better than the others, therefore, though in my former letter written to 
thee, I have already argued at length against them, notwithstanding, come let us now also examine them, 
in each of their separate statements, as their predecessors; for now not less than then their heresy shall 
be shewn to have no soundness in it, but to be from evil spirits. 


CHAPTER III 


TWO SENSES OF THE WORD SON, 1. ADOPTIVE; 2. ESSENTIAL; ATTEMPTS OF ARIANS TO FIND A THIRD MEANING 
BETWEEN THESE; E.G. THAT OUR LORD ONLY WAS CREATED IMMEDIATELY BY GOD (ASTERIUS’S VIEW), OR THAT 
OUR LORD ALONE PARTAKES THE FATHER. THE SECOND AND TRUE SENSE; GOD BEGETS AS HE MAKES, REALLY; 
THOUGH HIS CREATION AND GENERATION ARE NOT LIKE MAN’S; HIS GENERATION INDEPENDENT OF TIME; 
GENERATION IMPLIES AN INTERNAL, AND THEREFORE AN ETERNAL, ACT IN GOD; EXPLANATION OF PROV. VIII. 
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6. They say then what the others held and dared to maintain before them; “Not always Father, not always 
Son; for the Son was not before His generation, but, as others, came to be from nothing; and in 
consequence God was not always Father of the Son; but, when the Son came to be and was created, then 
was God called His Father. For the Word is a creature and a work, and foreign and unlike the Father in 
essence; and the Son is neither by nature the Father’s true Word, nor His only and true Wisdom; but being 
a creature and one of the works, He is improperly called Word and Wisdom; for by the Word which is in 
God was He made, as were all things. Wherefore the Son is not true God .” 


Now it may serve to make them understand what they are saying, to ask them first this, what in fact a son 
is, and of what is that name significant . In truth, Divine Scripture acquaints us with a double sense of this 
word:—one which Moses sets before us in the Law, When ye shall hearken to the voice of the Lord thy 
God, to keep all His commandments which I command thee this day, to do that which is right in the eyes 
of the Lord thy God, ye are children of the Lord your God ;’ as also in the Gospel, John says, But as many 
as received Him, to them gave He power to become the sons of God :’—and the other sense, that in which 
Isaac is son of Abraham, and Jacob of Isaac, and the Patriarchs of Jacob. Now in which of these two senses 
do they understand the Son of God that they relate such fables as the foregoing? for I feel sure they will 
issue in the same irreligion with Eusebius and his fellows. 


If in the first, which belongs to those who gain the name by grace from moral improvement, and receive 
power to become sons of God (for this is what their predecessors said), then He would seem to differ from 
us in nothing; no, nor would He be Only-begotten, as having obtained the title of Son as others from His 
virtue. For granting what they say, that, whereas His qualifications were fore-known , He therefore 
received grace from the first, the name, and the glory of the name, from His very first beginning, still 
there will be no difference between Him and those who receive the name after their actions, so long as 
this is the ground on which He as others has the character of son. For Adam too, though he received 
grace from the first, and upon his creation was at once placed in paradise, differed in no respect either 
from Enoch, who was translated thither after some time from his birth on his pleasing God, or from the 
Apostle, who likewise was caught up to Paradise after his actions; nay, not from him who once was a thief, 
who on the ground of his confession, received a promise that he should be forthwith in paradise. 


7. When thus pressed, they will perhaps make an answer which has brought them into trouble many times 
already; “We consider that the Son has this prerogative over others, and therefore is called Only-begotten, 
because He alone was brought to be by God alone, and all other things were created by God through the 
Son .” Now I wonder who it was that suggested to you so futile and novel an idea as that the Father alone 
wrought with His own hand the Son alone, and that all other things were brought to be by the Son as by 
an under-worker. If for the toil’s sake God was content with making the Son only, instead of making all 
things at once, this is an irreligious thought, especially in those who know the words of Esaias, The 
everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, hungereth not, neither is weary; there is 
no searching of His understanding .’ Rather it is He who gives strength to the hungry, and through His 
Word refreshes the labouring . Again, it is irreligious to suppose that He disdained, as if a humble task, to 
form the creatures Himself which came after the Son; for there is no pride in that God, who goes down 
with Jacob into Egypt, and for Abraham’s sake corrects Abimelek because of Sara, and speaks face to face 
with Moses, himself a man, and descends upon Mount Sinai, and by His secret grace fights for the people 
against Amalek. However, you are false even in this assertion, for He made us, and not we ourselves .’ He 
it is who through His Word made all things small and great, and we may not divide the creation, and says 
this is the Father’s, and this the Son’s, but they are of one God, who uses His proper Word as a Hand , and 
in Him does all things. This God Himself shews us, when He says, All these things hath My Hand made ;’ 
while Paul taught us as he had learned , that There is one God, from whom all things; and one Lord Jesus 


Christ, through whom all things .’ Thus He, always as now, speaks to the sun and it rises, and commands 
the clouds and it rains upon one place; and where it does not rain, it is dried up. And He bids the earth 
yield her fruits, and fashions Jeremias in the womb. But if He now does all this, assuredly at the beginning 
also He did not disdain to make all things Himself through the Word; for these are but parts of the whole. 


8. But let us suppose that the other creatures could not endure to be wrought by the absolute Hand of the 
Unoriginate and therefore the Son alone was brought into being by the Father alone, and other things by 
the Son as an underworker and assistant, for this is what Asterius the sacrificer has written, and Arius has 
transcribed and bequeathed to his own friends, and from that time they use this form of words, broken 
reed as it is, being ignorant, the bewildered men, how brittle it is. For if it was impossible for things 
originate to bear the hand of God, and you hold the Son to be one of their number, how was He too equal 
to this formation by God alone? and if a Mediator became necessary that things originate might come to 
be, and you hold the Son to be originated, then must there have been some medium before Him, for His 
creation; and that Mediator himself again being a creature, it follows that he too needed another Mediator 
for his own constitution. And though we were to devise another, we must first devise his Mediator, so that 
we shall never come to an end. And thus a Mediator being ever in request, never will the creation be 
constituted, because nothing originate, as you say, can bear the absolute hand of the Unoriginate . And if, 
on your perceiving the extravagance of this, you begin to say that the Son, though a creature, was made 
capable of being made by the Unoriginate, then it follows that other things also, though originated, are 
capable of being wrought immediately by the Unoriginate; for the Son too is but a creature in your 
judgment, as all of them. And accordingly the origination of the Word is superfluous, according to your 
irreligious and futile imagination, God being sufficient for the immediate formation of all things, and all 
things originate being capable of sustaining His absolute hand. 


These irreligious men then having so little mind amid their madness, let us see whether this particular 
sophism be not even more irrational than the others. Adam was created alone by God alone through the 
Word; yet no one would say that Adam had any prerogative over other men, or was different from those 
who came after him, granting that he alone was made and fashioned by God alone, and we all spring from 
Adam, and consist according to succession of the race, so long as he was fashioned from the earth as 
others, and at first not being, afterwards came to be. 


9. But though we were to allow some prerogative to the Protoplast as having been deemed worthy of the 
hand of God, still it must be one of honour not of nature. For he came of the earth, as other men; and the 
hand which then fashioned Adam, is also both now and ever fashioning and giving entire consistence to 
those who come after him. And God Himself declares this to Jeremiah, as I said before; Before I formed 
thee in the womb, I knew thee ;’ and so He says of all, All those things hath My hand made ;’ and again by 
Isaiah, Thus saith the Lord, thy redeemer, and He that formed thee from the womb, I am the Lord that 
maketh all things; that stretcheth forth the heavens alone; that spreadeth abroad the earth by Myself .’ 
And David, knowing this, says in the Psalm, Thy hands have made me and fashioned me ;’ and he who says 
in Isaiah, Thus saith the Lord who formed me from the womb to be His servant ,’ signifies the same. 
Therefore, in respect of nature, he differs nothing from us though he precede us in time, so long as we all 
consist and are created by the same hand. If then these be your thoughts, O Arians, about the Son of God 
too, that thus He subsists and came to be, then in your judgment He will differ nothing on the score of 
nature from others, so long as He too was not, and came to be, and the name was by grace united to Him 
in His creation for His virtue’s sake. For He Himself is one of those, from what you say, of whom the Spirit 
says in the Psalms, He spake the word, and they were made; He commanded, and they were created .’ If 
so, who was it by whom God gave command for the Son’s creation? for a Word there must be by whom 
God gave command, and in whom the works are created; but you have no other to shew than the Word 
you deny, unless indeed you should devise again some new notion. 


“Yes,” they will say, “we have another;” (which indeed I formerly heard Eusebius and his fellows use), “on 
this score do we consider that the Son of God has a prerogative over others, and is called Only-begotten, 
because He alone partakes the Father, and all other things partake the Son.” Thus they weary themselves 
in changing and in varying their phrases like colours ; however, this shall not save them from an exposure, 
as men that are of the earth, speaking vainly, and wallowing in their own conceits as in mire. 


10. For if He were called God’s Son, and we the Son’s sons, their fiction were plausible; but if we too are 
said to be sons of that God, of whom He is Son, then we too partake the Father , who says, I have begotten 
and exalted children .’ For if we did not partake Him, He had not said, I have begotten;’ but if He Himself 
begat us, no other than He is our Father . And, as before, it matters not, whether the Son has something 
more and was made first, but we something less, and were made afterwards, as long as we all partake, 
and are called sons, of the same Father . For the more or less does not indicate a different nature; but 
attaches to each according to the practice of virtue; and one is placed over ten cities, another over five; 
and some sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel; and others hear the words, Come, ye 
blessed of My Father,’ and, Well done, good and faithful servant .’ With such ideas, however, no wonder 
they imagine that of such a Son God was not always Father, and such a Son was not always in being, but 
was generated from nothing as a creature, and was not before His generation; for such an one is other 
than the True Son of God. 


But to persist in such teaching does not consist with piety , for it is rather the tone of thought of 
Sadducees and the Samosatene ; it remains then to say that the Son of God is so called according to the 
other sense, in which Isaac was son of Abraham; for what is naturally begotten from any one and does not 
accrue to him from without, that in the nature of things is a son, and that is what the name implies . Is 
then the Son’s generation one of human affection? (for this perhaps, as their predecessors , they too will 
be ready to object in their ignorance;)—in no wise; for God is not as man, nor men as God. Men were 
created of matter, and that passible; but God is immaterial and incorporeal. And if so be the same terms 
are used of God and man in divine Scripture, yet the clear-sighted, as Paul enjoins, will study it, and 
thereby discriminate, and dispose of what is written according to the nature of each subject, and avoid 
any confusion of sense, so as neither to conceive of the things of God in a human way, nor to ascribe the 
things of man to God . For this were to mix wine with water , and to place upon the altar strange fire with 
that which is divine. 


11. For God creates, and to create is also ascribed to men; and God has being, and men are said to be, 
having received from God this gift also. Yet does God create as men do? or is His being as man’s being? 
Perish the thought; we understand the terms in one sense of God, and in another of men. For God creates, 
in that He calls what is not into being, needing nothing thereunto; but men work some existing material, 
first praying, and so gaining the wit to make, from that God who has framed all things by His proper 
Word. And again men, being incapable of self-existence, are enclosed in place, and consist in the Word of 
God; but God is self-existent, enclosing all things, and enclosed by none; within all according to His own 
goodness and power, yet without all in His proper nature . As then men create not as God creates, as their 
being is not such as God’s being, so men’s generation is in one way, and the Son is from the Father in 
another . For the offspring of men are portions of their fathers, since the very nature of bodies is not 
uncompounded, but in a state of flux , and composed of parts; and men lose their substance in begetting, 
and again they gain substance from the accession of food. And on this account men in their time become 
fathers of many children; but God, being without parts, is Father of the Son without partition or passion; 
for there is neither effluence of the Immaterial, nor influx from without, as among men; and being 
uncompounded in nature, He is Father of One Only Son. This is why He is Only-begotten, and alone in the 
Father’s bosom, and alone is acknowledged by the Father to be from Him, saying, This is My beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased .’ And He too is the Father’s Word, from which may be understood the 
impassible and impartitive nature of the Father, in that not even a human word is begotten with passion or 
partition, much less the Word of God . Wherefore also He sits, as Word, at the Father’s right hand; for 
where the Father is, there also is His Word; but we, as His works, stand in judgment before Him; and, 
while He is adored, because He is Son of the adorable Father, we adore, confessing Him Lord and God, 
because we are creatures and other than He. 


12. The case being thus, let who will among them consider the matter, so that one may abash them by the 
following question; Is it right to say that what is God’s offspring and proper to Him is out of nothing? or is 
it reasonable in the very idea, that what is from God has accrued to Him, that a man should dare to say 
that the Son is not always? For in this again the generation of the Son exceeds and transcends the 
thoughts of man, that we become fathers of our own children in time, since we ourselves first were not 
and then came into being; but God, in that He ever is, is ever Father of the Son . And the origination of 
mankind is brought home to us from things that are parallel; but, since no one knoweth the Son but the 
Father, and no one knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him ,’ 
therefore the sacred writers to whom the Son has revealed Him, have given us a certain image from 
things visible, saying, Who is the brightness of His glory, and the Expression of His Person ;’ and again, 
For with Thee is the well of life, and in Thy light shall we see light ;’ and when the Word chides Israel, He 
says, Thou hast forsaken the Fountain of wisdom ;’ and this Fountain it is which says, They have forsaken 
Me the Fountain of living waters .’ And mean indeed and very dim is the illustration compared with what 
we desiderate; but yet it is possible from it to understand something above man’s nature, instead of 
thinking the Son’s generation to be on a level with ours. For who can even imagine that the radiance of 
light ever was not, so that he should dare to say that the Son was not always, or that the Son was not 
before His generation? or who is capable of separating the radiance from the sun, or to conceive of the 
fountain as ever void of life, that he should madly say, The Son is from nothing,’ who says, I am the life ,’ 
or alien to the Father’s essence,’ who, says, He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father ?’ for the sacred 
writers wishing us thus to understand, have given these illustrations; and it is unseemly and most 
irreligious, when Scripture contains such images, to form ideas concerning our Lord from others which 
are neither in Scripture, nor have any religious bearing. 


13. Therefore let them tell us, from what teacher or by what tradition they derived these notions 
concerning the Saviour? “We have read,” they will say, “in the Proverbs, The Lord created me a beginning 
of His ways unto His works ;’“ this Eusebius and his fellows used to insist on , and you write me word, that 
the present men also, though overthrown and confuted by an abundance of arguments, still were putting 
about in every quarter this passage, and saying that the Son was one of the creatures, and reckoning Him 
with things originated. But they seem to me to have a wrong understanding of this passage also; for it has 
a religious and very orthodox sense, which had they understood, they would not have blasphemed the 
Lord of glory. For on comparing what has been above stated with this passage, they will find a great 
difference between them . For what man of right understanding does not perceive, that what are created 
and made are external to the maker; but the Son, as the foregoing argument has shewn, exists not 


externally, but from the Father who begat Him? for man too both builds a house and begets a son, and no 
one would reverse things, and say that the house or the ship were begotten by the builder , but the son 
was created and made by him; nor again that the house was an image of the maker, but the son unlike him 
who begat him; but rather he will confess that the son is an image of the father, but the house a work of 
art, unless his mind be disordered, and he beside himself. Plainly, divine Scripture, which knows better 
than any the nature of everything, says through Moses, of the creatures, In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth ;’ but of the Son it introduces not another, but the Father Himself saying, I have 
begotten Thee from the womb before the morning star ;’ and again, Thou art My Son, this day have I 
begotten Thee .’ And the Lord says of Himself in the Proverbs, Before all the hills He begets me ;’ and 
concerning things originated and created John speaks, All things were made by Him ;’ but preaching of 
the Lord, he says, The Only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, He declared Him .’ If then 
son, therefore not creature; if creature, not son; for great is the difference between them, and son and 
creature cannot be the same, unless His essence be considered to be at once from God, and external to 
God. 


14. Has then the passage no meaning?’ for this, like a swarm of gnats, they are droning about us . No 
surely, it is not without meaning, but has a very apposite one; for it is true to say that the Son was created 
too, but this took place when He became man; for creation belongs to man. And any one may find this 
sense duly given in the divine oracles, who, instead of accounting their study a secondary matter, 
investigates the time and characters , and the object, and thus studies and ponders what he reads. Now as 
to the season spoken of, he will find for certain that, whereas the Lord always is, at length in fulness of 
the ages He became man; and whereas He is Son of God, He became Son of man also. And as to the object 
he will understand, that, wishing to annul our death, He took on Himself a body from the Virgin Mary; 
that by offering this unto the Father a sacrifice for all, He might deliver us all, who by fear of death were 
all our life through subject to bondage . And as to the character, it is indeed the Saviour’s, but is said of 
Him when He took a body and said, The Lord created me a beginning of His ways unto His works .’ For as 
it properly belongs to God’s Son to be everlasting. and in the Father’s bosom, so on His becoming man, 
the words befitted Him, The Lord created me.’ For then it is said of Him, as also that He hungered, and 
thirsted, and asked where Lazarus lay, and suffered, and rose again . And as, when we hear of Him as 
Lord and God and true Light, we understand Him as being from the Father, so on hearing, The Lord 
created,’ and Servant,’ and He suffered,’ we shall justly ascribe this, not to the Godhead, for it is 
irrelevant, but we must interpret it by that flesh which He bore for our sakes: for to it these things are 
proper, and this flesh was none other’s than the Word’s. And if we wish to know the object attained by 
this, we shall find it to be as follows: that the Word was made flesh in order to offer up this body for all, 
and that we partaking of His Spirit, might be deified , a gift which we could not otherwise have gained 
than by His clothing Himself in our created body , for hence we derive our name of “men of God” and 
“men in Christ.” But as we, by receiving the Spirit, do not lose our own proper substance, so the Lord, 
when made man for us, and bearing a body, was no less God; for He was not lessened by the envelopment 
of the body, but rather deified it and rendered it immortal . 


CHAPTER IV 


PROOF OF THE CATHOLIC SENSE OF THE WORD SON. POWER, WORD OR REASON, AND WISDOM, THE NAMES OF 
THE SON, IMPLY ETERNITY; AS WELL AS THE FATHER’S TITLE OF FOUNTAIN. THE ARIANS REPLY, THAT THESE DO 
NOT FORMALLY BELONG TO THE ESSENCE OF THE SON, BUT ARE NAMES GIVEN HIM; THAT GOD HAS MANY 
WORDS, POWERS, &C. WHY THERE IS BUT ONE SON AND WORD, &C. ALL THE TITLES OF THE SON COINCIDE IN 
HIM 


15. This then is quite enough to expose the infamy of the Arian heresy; for, as the Lord has granted, out of 
their own words is irreligion brought home to them . But come now and let us on our part act on the 
offensive, and call on them for an answer; for now is fair time, when their own ground has failed them, to 
question them on ours; perhaps it may abash the perverse, and disclose to them whence they have fallen. 
We have learned from divine Scripture, that the Son of God, as was said above, is the very Word and 
Wisdom of the Father. For the Apostle says, Christ the power of God and the Wisdom of God ;’ and John 
after saying, And the Word was made flesh,’ at once adds, And we saw His glory, the glory as of the Only- 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth ,’ so that, the Word being the Only-begotten Son, in this 
Word and in Wisdom heaven and earth and all that is therein were made. And of this Wisdom that God is 
Fountain we have learned from Baruch, by Israel’s being charged with having forsaken the Fountain of 
Wisdom. If then they deny Scripture, they are at once aliens to their name, and may fitly be called of all 
men atheists , and Christ’s enemies, for they have brought upon themselves these names. But if they 
agree with us that the sayings of Scripture are divinely inspired, let them dare to say openly what they 
think in secret that God was once wordless and wisdomless ; and let them in their madness say, There was 
once when He was not,’ and, before His generation, Christ was not ;’ and again let them declare that the 
Fountain begat not Wisdom from itself, but acquired it from without, till they have the daring to say, The 
Son came of nothing;’ whence it will follow that there is no longer a Fountain, but a sort of pool, as if 
receiving water from without, and usurping the name of Fountain . 


16. How full of irreligion this is, 1 consider none can doubt who has ever so little understanding. But since 
they mutter something about Word and Wisdom being only names of the Son , we must ask then, If these 


are only names of the Son, He must be something else beside them. And if He is higher than the names, it 
is not lawful from the lesser to denote the higher; but if He be less than the names, yet He surely must 
have in Him the principle of this more honourable appellation; and this implies his advance, which is an 
irreligion equal to anything that has gone before. For He who is in the Father, and in whom also the 
Father is, who says, I and the Father are one ,’ whom he that hath seen, hath seen the Father, to say that 
He has been exalted by anything external, is the extreme of madness. However, when they are beaten 
hence, and like Eusebius and his fellows, are in these great straits, then they have this remaining plea, 
which Arius too in ballads, and in his own Thalia , fabled, as a new difficulty: Many words speaketh God; 
which then of these are we to call Son and Word, Only-begotten of the Father ?’ Insensate, and anything 
but Christians ! for first, on using such language about God, they conceive of Him almost as a man, 
speaking and reversing His first words by His second, just as if one Word from God were not sufficient for 
the framing of all things at the Father’s will, and for His providential care of all. For His speaking many 
words would argue a feebleness in them all, each needing the service of the other. But that God should 
have one Word, which is the true doctrine, both shews the power of God, and the perfection of the Word 
that is from Him, and the religious understanding of them who thus believe. 


17. O that they would consent to confess the truth from this their own statement! for if they once grant 
that God produces words, they plainly know Him to be a Father; and acknowledging this, let them 
consider that, while they are loth to ascribe one Word to God, they are imagining that He is Father of 
many; and while they are loth to say that there is no Word of God at all, yet they do not confess that He is 
the Son of God,—which is ignorance of the truth, and inexperience in divine Scripture. For if God is Father 
of a word at all, wherefore is not He that is begotten a Son? And again, who should be Son of God, but His 
Word? For there are not many words, or each would be imperfect, but one is the Word, that He only may 
be perfect, and because, God being one, His Image too must be one, which is the Son. For the Son of God, 
as may be learnt from the divine oracles themselves, is Himself the Word of God, and the Wisdom, and the 
Image, and the Hand, and the Power; for God’s offspring is one, and of the generation from the Father 
these titles are tokens . For if you say the Son, you have declared what is from the Father by nature; and if 
you think of the Word, you are thinking again of what is from Him, and what is inseparable; and, speaking 
of Wisdom, again you mean just as much, what is not from without, but from Him and in Him; and if you 
name the Power and the Hand, again you speak of what is proper to essence; and, speaking of the Image, 
you signify the Son; for what else is like God but the offspring from Him? Doubtless the things, which 
came to be through the Word, these are founded in Wisdom’ and what are founded in Wisdom,’ these are 
all made by the Hand, and came to be through the Son. And we have proof of this, not from external 
sources, but from the Scriptures; for God Himself says by Isaiah the Prophet; My hand also hath laid the 
foundation of the earth, and My right hand hath spanned the heavens .’ And again, And I will cover thee in 
the shadow of My Hand, by which I planted the heavens, and laid the foundations of the earth .’ And David 
being taught this, and knowing that the Lord’s Hand was nothing else than Wisdom, says in the Psalm, In 
wisdom hast Thou made them all; the earth is full of Thy creation .’ Solomon also received the same from 
God, and said, The Lord by wisdom founded the earth ,’ and John, knowing that the Word was the Hand 
and the Wisdom, thus preached, In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God; the same was in the beginning with God: all things were made by Him, and without Him 
was not anything made .’ And the Apostle, seeing that the Hand and the Wisdom and the Word was 
nothing else than the Son, says, God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time past unto 
the Fathers by the Prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by His Son, whom He hath appointed 
Heir of all things, by whom also He made the ages .’ And again, There is one Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom are all things, and we through Him .’ And knowing also that the Word, the Wisdom, the Son Himself 
was the Image of the Father, he says in the Epistle to the Colossians, Giving thanks to God and the Father, 
which hath made us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the Saints in light, who hath delivered us 
from the power of darkness, and hath translated us into the kingdom of His dear Son; in whom we have 
redemption, even the remission of sins; who is the Image of the Invisible God, the First-born of every 
creature; for by Him were all things created, that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and 
invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions or principalities or powers; all things were created by 
Him and for Him; and He is before all things, and in Him all things consist .’ For as all things are created 
by the Word, so, because He is the Image, are they also created in Him . And thus anyone who directs his 
thoughts to the Lord, will avoid stumbling upon the stone of offence, but rather will go forward to the 
brightness in the light of truth; for this is really the doctrine of truth, though these contentious men burst 
with spite , neither religious toward God, nor abashed at their confutation. 


CHAPTER V 


DEFENCE OF THE COUNCILS PHRASES, “FROM THE ESSENCE,” AND “ONE IN ESSENCE.” OBJECTION THAT THE 
PHRASES ARE NOT SCRIPTURAL; WE OUGHT TO LOOK AT THE SENSE MORE THAN THE WORDING; EVASION OF 
THE ARIANS AS TO THE PHRASE “OF GOD” WHICH IS IN SCRIPTURE; THEIR EVASION OF ALL EXPLANATIONS BUT 
THOSE WHICH THE COUNCIL SELECTED, WHICH WERE INTENDED TO NEGATIVE THE ARIAN FORMULAE; 
PROTEST AGAINST THEIR CONVEYING ANY MATERIAL SENSE 


18. Now Eusebius and his fellows were at the former period examined at great length, and convicted 
themselves, as I said before; on this they subscribed; and after this change of mind they kept in quiet and 
retirement ; but since the present party, in the fresh arrogance of irreligion, and in dizziness about the 


truth, are full set upon accusing the Council, let them tell us what are the sort of Scriptures from which 
they have learned, or who is the Saint by whom they have been taught, that they have heaped together 
the phrases, out of nothing ,’ and He was not before His generation,’ and once He was not,’ and alterable,’ 
and pre-existence,’ and at the will;’ which are their fables in mockery of the Lord. For the blessed Paul in 
his Epistle to the Hebrews says, By faith we understand that the ages were framed by the Word of God, so 
that that which is seen was not made of things which do appear .’ But nothing is common to the Word with 
the ages ; for He it is who is in existence before the ages, by whom also the ages came to be. And in the 
Shepherd it is written (since they allege this book also, though it is not of the Canon ), First of all believe, 
that God is one, who created all things, and arranged them, and brought all things from nothing into 
being;’ but this again does not relate to the Son, for it speaks concerning all things which came to be 
through Him, from whom He is distinct; for it is not possible to reckon the Framer of all with the things 
made by Him, unless a man is so beside himself as to say that the architect also is the same as the 
buildings which he rears. 


Why then, when they have invented on their part unscriptural phrases, for the purposes of irreligion, do 
they accuse those who are religious in their use of them ? For irreligiousness is utterly forbidden, though 
it be attempted to disguise it with artful expressions and plausible sophisms; but religiousness is 
confessed by all to be lawful, even though presented in strange phrases , provided only they are used with 
a religious view, and a wish to make them the expression of religious thoughts. Now the aforesaid 
grovelling phrases of Christ’s enemies have been shewn in these remarks to be both formerly and now 
replete with irreligion; whereas the definition of the Council against them, if accurately examined, will be 
found to be altogether a representation of the truth, and especially if diligent attention be paid to the 
occasion which gave rise to these expressions, which was reasonable, and was as follows:— 


19. The Council wishing to do away with the irreligious phrases of the Arians, and to use instead the 
acknowledged words of the Scriptures, that the Son is not from nothing but from God,’ and is Word’ and 
Wisdom,’ and not creature or work, but a proper offspring from the Father, Eusebius and his fellows, led 
by their inveterate heterodoxy, understood the phrase from God’ as belonging to us, as if in respect to it 
the Word of God differed nothing from us, and that because it is written, There is one God, from whom, all 
things ;’ and again, Old things are passed away, behold, all things are become new, and all things are from 
God .’ But the Fathers, perceiving their craft and the cunning of their irreligion, were forced to express 
more distinctly the sense of the words from God.’ Accordingly, they wrote from the essence of God ,’ in 
order that from God’ might not be considered common and equal in the Son and in things originate, but 
that all others might be acknowledged as creatures, and the Word alone as from the Father. For though all 
things be said to be from God, yet this is not in the sense in which the Son is from Him; for as to the 
creatures, of God’ is said of them on this account, in that they exist not at random or spontaneously, nor 
come to be by chance , according to those philosophers who refer them to the combination of atoms, and 
to elements of similar structure,—nor as certain heretics speak of a distinct Framer,—nor as others again 
say that the constitution of all things is from certain Angels;—but in that (whereas God is), it was by Him 
that all things were brought into being, not being before, through His Word; but as to the Word, since He 
is not a creature, He alone is both called and is from the Father;’ and it is significant of this sense to say 
that the Son is from the essence of the Father,’ for to nothing originate does this attach. In truth, when 
Paul says that all things are from God,’ he immediately adds, and one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom all 
things ,’ in order to shew all men, that the Son is other than all these things which came to be from God 
(for the things which came to be from God, came to be through His Son); and that he had used his 
foregoing words with reference to the world as framed by God , and not as if all things were from the 
Father as the Son is. For neither are other things as the Son, nor is the Word one among others, for He is 
Lord and Framer of all; and on this account did the Holy Council declare expressly that He was of the 
essence of the Father, that we might believe the Word to be other than the nature of things originate, 
being alone truly from God; and that no subterfuge should be left open to the irreligious. This then was 
the reason why the Council wrote of the essence.’ 


20. Again, when the Bishops said that the Word must be described as the True Power and Image of the 
Father, in all things exact and like the Father, and as unalterable, and as always, and as in Him without 
division (for never was the Word not, but He was always, existing everlastingly with the Father, as the 
radiance of light), Eusebius and his fellows endured indeed, as not daring to contradict, being put to 
shame by the arguments which were urged against them; but withal they were caught whispering to each 
other and winking with their eyes, that like,’ and always,’ and power,’ and in Him,’ were, as before, 
common to us and the Son, and that it was no difficulty to agree to these. As to like,’ they said that it is 
written of us, Man is the image and glory of God :’ always,’ that it was written, For we which live are 
alway :’ in Him,’ In Him we live and move and have our being :’ unalterable,’ that it is written, Nothing 
shall separate us from the love of Christ :’ as to power,’ that the caterpillar and the locust are called 
power’ and great power ,’ and that it is often said of the people, for instance, All the power of the Lord 
came out of the land of Egypt :’ and there are others also, heavenly ones, for Scripture says, The Lord of 
powers is with us, the God of Jacob is our refuge .’ Indeed Asterius, by title the sophist, had said the like 
in writing, having learned it from them, and before him Arius having learned it also, as has been said. But 
the Bishops discerning in this too their dissimulation, and whereas it is written, Deceit is in the heart of 
the irreligious that imagine evil ,’ were again compelled on their part to collect the sense of the 
Scriptures, and to re-say and re-write what they had said before, more distinctly still, namely, that the Son 


is one in essence ‘ with the Father: by way of signifying, that the Son was from the Father, and not merely 
like, but the same in likeness , and of shewing that the Son’s likeness and unalterableness was different 
from such copy of the same as is ascribed to us, which we acquire from virtue on the ground of 
observance of the commandments. For bodies which are like each other may be separated and become at 
distances from each other, as are human sons relatively to their parents (as it is written concerning Adam 
and Seth, who was begotten of him that he was like him after his own pattern ); but since the generation 
of the Son from the Father is not according to the nature of men, and not only like, but also inseparable 
from the essence of the Father, and He and the Father are one, as He has said Himself, and the Word is 
ever in the Father and the Father in the Word, as the radiance stands towards the light (for this the phrase 
itself indicates), therefore the Council, as understanding this, suitably wrote one in essence,’ that they 
might both defeat the perverseness of the heretics, and shew that the Word was other than originated 
things. For, after thus writing, they at once added, But they who say that the Son of God is from nothing, 
or created, or alterable, or a work, or from other essence, these the Holy Catholic Church anathematizes 
.. And by saying this, they shewed clearly that of the essence,’ and one in essence,’ are destructive of 
those catchwords of irreligion, such as created,’ and work,’ and originated,’ and alterable,’ and He was 
not before His generation.’ And he who holds these, contradicts the Council; but he who does not hold 
with Arius, must needs hold and intend the decisions of the Council, suitably regarding them to signify the 
relation of the radiance to the light, and from thence gaining the illustration of the truth. 


21. Therefore if they, as the others, make an excuse that the terms are strange, let them consider the 
sense in which the Council so wrote, and anathematize what the Council anathematized; and then if they 
can, let them find fault with the expressions. But I well know that, if they hold the sense of the Council, 
they will fully accept the terms in which it is conveyed; whereas if it be the sense which they wish to 
complain of, all must see that it is idle in them to discuss the wording, when they are but seeking handles 
for irreligion. This then was the reason of these expressions; but if they still complain that such are not 
scriptural, that very complaint is a reason why they should be cast out, as talking idly and disordered in 
mind. And let them blame themselves in this matter, for they set the example, beginning their war against 
God with words not in Scripture. However, if a person is interested in the question, let him know, that, 
even if the expressions are not in so many words in the Scriptures, yet, as was said before, they contain 
the sense of the Scriptures, and expressing it, they convey it to those who have their hearing unimpaired 
for religious doctrine. Now this circumstance it is for thee to consider, and for those ill-instructed men to 
give ear to. It has been shewn above, and must be believed as true, that the Word is from the Father, and 
the only Offspring proper to Him and natural. For whence may one conceive the Son to be, who is the 
Wisdom and the Word, in whom all things came to be, but from God Himself? However, the Scriptures also 
teach us this, since the Father says by David, My heart uttered a good Word ,’ and, From the womb before 
the morning star I begat Thee ;’ and the Son signifies to the Jews about Himself, If God were your Father, 
ye would love Me; for I proceeded forth from the Father .’ And again; Not that anyone has seen the Father, 
save He which is from God, He hath seen the Father .’ And moreover, I and My Father are one,’ and, I in 
the Father and the Father in Me ,’ is equivalent to saying, I am from the Father, and inseparable from 
Him.’ And John in saying, The Only-begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared 
Him, ‘ spoke of what He had learned from the Saviour. Besides, what else does in the bosom’ intimate, but 
the Son’s genuine generation from the Father? 


22. If then any man conceives God to be compound, as accident is in essence, or to have any external 
envelopement , and to be encompassed, or as if there is aught about Him which completes the essence, so 
that when we say God,’ or name Father,’ we do not signify the invisible and incomprehensible essence, but 
something about it, then let them complain of the Council’s stating that the Son was from the essence of 
God; but let them reflect, that in thus considering they utter two blasphemies; for they make God 
corporeal, and they falsely say that the Lord is not Son of the very Father, but of what is about Him. But if 
God be simple, as He is, it follows that in saying God’ and naming Father,’ we name nothing as if about 
Him, but signify his essence itself. For though to comprehend what the essence of God is be impossible, 
yet if we only understand that God is, and if Scripture indicates Him by means of these titles, we, with the 
intention of indicating Him and none else, call Him God and Father and Lord. When then He says, I am 
that Iam,’ and I am the Lord God ,’ or when Scripture says, God,’ we understand nothing else by it but the 
intimation of His incomprehensible essence Itself, and that He Is, who is spoken of . Therefore let no one 
be startled on hearing that the Son of God is from the Essence of the Father; but rather let him accept the 
explanation of the Fathers, who in more explicit but equivalent language have for from God’ written of the 
essence.’ For they considered it the same thing to say that the Word was of God’ and of the essence of 
God,’ since the word God,’ as I have already said, signifies nothing but the essence of Him Who Is. If then 
the Word is not in such sense from God, as a son, genuine and natural, from a father, but only as creatures 
because they are framed, and as all things are from God,’ then neither is He from the essence of the 
Father, nor is the Son again Son according to essence, but in consequence of virtue, as we who are called 
sons by grace. But if He only is from God, as a genuine Son, as He is, then the Son may reasonably be 
called from the essence of God. 


23. Again, the illustration of the Light and the Radiance has this meaning. For the Saints have not said 
that the Word was related to God as fire kindled from the heat of the sun, which is commonly put out 
again, for this is an external work and a creature of its author, but they all preach of Him as Radiance , 
thereby to signify His being from the essence, proper and indivisible, and His oneness with the Father. 


Son art Thou; I this day have begotten Thee; ask of Me, and I will give Thee Gentiles as Thine heritage, 
and as Thy possession the boundaries of the earth.” Nor will you be able to vindicate, as the subject of 
that prediction, rather the son of David, Solomon, than Christ, God’s Son; nor “the boundaries of the 
earth,” as promised rather to David’s son, who reigned within the single land of Judea, than to Christ the 
Son of God, who has already illumined the whole world with the rays of His gospel. In short, again, a 
throne “unto the age” is more suitable to Christ, God’s Son, than to Solomon,—a temporal king, to wit, 
who reigned over Israel alone. For at the present day nations are invoking Christ which used not to know 
Him; and peoples at the present day are fleeing in a body to the Christ of whom in days bygone they were 
ignorant ), you cannot contend that is future which you see taking place. Either deny that these events 
were prophesied, while they are seen before your eyes; or else have been fulfilled, while you hear them 
read: or, on the other hand, if you fail to deny each position, they will have their fulfilment in Him with 
respect to whom they were prophesied. 


This also will secure His true unchangableness and immutability; for how can these be His, unless He be 
proper Offspring of the Father’s essence? for this too must be taken to confirm His identity with His own 
Father. Our explanation then having so religious an aspect, Christ’s enemies should not be startled at the 
One in essence,’ either, since this term also has a sound sense and good reasons. Indeed, if we say that 
the Word is from the essence of God (for after what has been said this must be a phrase admitted by 
them), what does this mean but the truth and eternity of the essence from which He is begotten? for it is 
not different in kind, lest it be combined with the essence of God as something foreign and unlike it. Nor 
is He like only outwardly, lest He seem in some respect or wholly to be other in essence, as brass shines 
like gold and silver like tin. For these are foreign and of other nature, are separated off from each other in 
nature and virtues, nor is brass proper to gold, nor is the pigeon born from the dove ; but though they are 
considered like, yet they differ in essence. If then it be thus with the Son, let Him be a creature as we are, 
and not One in essence; but if the Son is Word, Wisdom, Image of the Father, Radiance, He must in all 
reason be One in essence. For unless it be proved that He is not from God, but an instrument different in 
nature and different in essence, surely the Council was sound in its doctrine and correct in its decree . 


24. Further, let every corporeal reference be banished on this subject; and transcending every 
imagination of sense, let us, with pure understanding and with mind alone, apprehend the genuine 
relation of son to father, and the Word’s proper relation towards God, and the unvarying likeness of the 
radiance towards the light: for as the words Offspring’ and Son’ bear, and are meant to bear, no human 
sense, but one suitable to God, in like manner when we hear the phrase one in essence,’ let us not fall 
upon human senses, and imagine partitions and divisions of the Godhead, but as having our thoughts 
directed to things immaterial, let us preserve undivided the oneness of nature and the identity of light; for 
this is proper to a son as regards a father, and in this is shewn that God is truly Father of the Word. Here 
again, the illustration of light and its radiance is in point . Who will presume to say that the radiance is 
unlike and foreign to the sun? rather who, thus considering the radiance relatively to the sun, and the 
identity of the light, would not say with confidence, Truly the light and the radiance are one, and the one 
is manifested in the other, and the radiance is in the sun, so that whoso sees this, sees that also?’ but such 
a oneness and natural property, what should it be named by those who believe and see aright, but 
Offspring one in essence? and God’s Offspring what should we fittingly and suitably consider, but Word, 
and Wisdom, and Power? which it were a sin to say was foreign to the Father, or a crime even to imagine 
as other than with Him everlastingly. For by this Offspring the Father made all things, and extended His 
Providence unto all things; by Him He exercises His love to man, and thus He and the Father are one, as 
has been said; unless indeed these perverse men make a fresh attempt, and say that the essence of the 
Word is not the same as the Light which is in Him from the Father, as if the Light in the Son were one with 
the Father, but He Himself foreign in essence as being a creature. Yet this is simply the belief of Caiaphas 
and the Samosatene, which the Church cast out, but these now are disguising; and by this they fell from 
the truth, and were declared to be heretics. For if He partakes in fulness the light from the Father, why is 
He not rather that which others partake , that there be no medium introduced between Him and the 
Father? Otherwise, it is no longer clear that all things were generated by the Son, but by Him, of whom 
He too partakes . And if this is the Word, the Wisdom of the Father, in whom the Father is revealed and 
known, and frames the world, and without whom the Father doth nothing, evidently He it is who is from 
the Father: for all things originated partake of Him, as partaking of the Holy Ghost. And being such, He 
cannot be from nothing, nor a creature at all, but rather a proper Offspring from the Father, as the 
radiance from light. 


CHAPTER VI 


AUTHORITIES IN SUPPORT OF THE COUNCIL. THEOGNOSTUS; DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA; DIONYSIUS OF 
ROME; ORIGEN 


25. This then is the sense in which they who met at Nicaea made use of these expressions. But next that 
they did not invent them for themselves (since this is one of their excuses), but spoke what they had 
received from their predecessors, proceed we to prove this also, to cut off even this excuse from them. 
Know then, O Arians, foes of Christ, that Theognostus , a learned man, did not decline the phrase of the 
essence,’ for in the second book of his Hypotyposes, he writes thus of the Son:— 


“The essence of the Son is not one procured from without, nor accruing out of nothing , but it sprang from 
the Father’s essence, as the radiance of light, as the vapour of water; for neither the radiance, nor the 
vapour, is the water itself or the sun itself, nor is it alien; but it is an effluence of the Father’s essence, 
which, however, suffers no partition. For as the sun remains the same, and is not impaired by the rays 
poured forth by it, so neither does the Father’s essence suffer change, though it has the Son as an Image 
of Itself .” 


Theognostus then, after previously investigating in the way of an exercise , proceeds to lay down his 
sentiments in the foregoing words. Next, Dionysius, who was Bishop of Alexandria, upon his writing 
against Sabellius and expounding at large the Saviour’s Economy according to the flesh, and thence 
proving against the Sabellians that not the Father but His Word became flesh, as John has said, was 
suspected of saying that the Son as a thing made and originated, and not one in essence with the Father; 
on this he writes to his namesake Dionysius, Bishop of Rome, to allege in his defence that this was a 


slander upon him. And he assured him that he had not called the Son made, nay, did confess Him to be 
even one in essence. And his words ran thus:— 


“And I have written in another letter a refutation of the false charge they bring against me, that I deny 
that Christ was one in essence with God. For though I say that I have not found this term anywhere in 
Holy Scripture, yet my remarks which follow, and which they have not noticed, are not inconsistent with 
that belief. For I instanced human birth as being evidently homogeneous, and I observed that undeniably 
parents differed from their children only in not being the same individuals, otherwise there could be 
neither parents nor children. And my letter, as I said before, owing to present circumstances I am unable 
to produce; or I would have sent you the very words I used, or rather a copy of it all, which, if I have an 
opportunity, I will do still. But Iam sure from recollection that I adduced parallels of things kindred with 
each other; for instance, that a plant grown from seed or from root, was other than that from which it 
sprang, yet was altogether one in nature with it : and that a stream flowing from a fountain, gained a new 
name, for that neither the fountain was called stream, nor the stream fountain, and both existed, and the 
stream was the water from the fountain” 


26. And that the Word of God is not a work or creature, but an offspring proper to the Father’s essence 
and indivisible, as the great Council wrote, here you may see in the words of Dionysius, Bishop of Rome, 
who, while writing against the Sabellians, thus inveighs against those who dared to say so:— 


“Next, I may reasonably turn to those who divide and cut to pieces and destroy that most sacred doctrine 
of the Church of God, the Divine Monarchy , making it as it were three powers and partitive subsistences 
and god-heads three. I am told that some among you who are catechists and teachers of the Divine Word, 
take the lead in this tenet, who are diametrically opposed, so to speak, to Sabellius’s opinions; for he 
blasphemously says that the Son is the Father, and the Father the Son, but they in some sort preach three 
Gods, as dividing the sacred Monad into three subsistences foreign to each other and utterly separate. For 
it must needs be that with the God of the Universe, the Divine Word is united, and the Holy Ghost must 
repose and habitate in God; thus in one as in a summit, I mean the God of the Universe, must the Divine 
Triad be gathered up and brought together. For it is the doctrine of the presumptuous Marcion, to sever 
and divide the Divine Monarchy into three origins,—a devil’s teaching, not that of Christ’s true disciples 
and lovers of the Saviour’s lessons. For they know well that a Triad is preached by divine Scripture, but 
that neither Old Testament nor New preaches three Gods. Equally must one censure those who hold the 
Son to be a work, and consider that the Lord has come into being, as one of things which really came to 
be; whereas the divine oracles witness to a generation suitable to Him and becoming, but not to any 
fashioning or making. A blasphemy then is it, not ordinary, but even the highest, to say that the Lord is in 
any sort a handiwork. For if He came to be Son, once He was not; but He was always, if (that is) He be in 
the Father, as He says Himself, and if the Christ be Word and Wisdom and Power (which, as ye know, 
divine Scripture says), and these attributes be powers of God. If then the Son came into being, once these 
attributes were not; consequently there was a time, when God was without them; which is most absurd. 
And why say more on these points to you, men full of the Spirit and well aware of the absurdities which 
come to view from saying that the Son is a work? Not attending, as I consider, to this circumstance, the 
authors of this opinion have entirely missed the truth, in explaining, contrary to the sense of divine and 
prophetic Scripture in the passage, the words, The Lord created me a beginning of His ways unto His 
works .’ For the sense of He created,’ as ye know, is not one, for we must understand He created’ in this 
place, as He set over the works made by Him,’ that is, made by the Son Himself.’ And He created’ here 
must not be taken for made,’ for creating differs from making. Is not He thy Father that hath bought thee? 
hath He not made thee and created thee ?’says Moses in his great song in Deuteronomy. And one may say 
to them, O reckless men, is He a work, who is the First-born of every creature, who is born from the womb 
before the morning star ,’ who said, as Wisdom, Before all the hills He begets me ?’ And in many passages 
of the divine oracles is the Son said to have been generated, but nowhere to have come into being; which 
manifestly convicts those of misconception about the Lord’s generation, who presume to call His divine 
and ineffable generation a making . Neither then may we divide into three Godheads the wonderful and 
divine Monad; nor disparage with the name of work’ the dignity and exceeding majesty of the Lord; but 
we must believe in God the Father Almighty, and in Christ Jesus His Son, and in the Holy Ghost, and hold 
that to the God of the universe the Word is united . For I,’ says He, and the Father are one;’ and, I in the 
Father and the Father in Me.’ For thus both the Divine Triad, and the holy preaching of the Monarchy, will 
be preserved.” 


27. And concerning the everlasting co-existence of the Word with the Father, and that He is not of another 
essence or subsistence, but proper to the Father’s, as the Bishops in the Council said, you may hear again 
from the labour-loving Origen also. For what he has written as if inquiring and by way of exercise, that let 
no one take as expressive of his own sentiments, but of parties who are contending in investigation, but 
what he definitely declares, that is the sentiment of the labour-loving man. After his prolusions then (so to 
speak) against the heretics, straightway he introduces his personal belief, thus:— 


“Tf there be an Image of the Invisible God, it is an invisible Image; nay, I will be bold to add, that, as being 
the likeness of the Father, never was it not. For when was that God, who, according to John, is called Light 
(for God is Light’), without a radiance of His proper glory, that a man should presume to assert the Son’s 
origin of existence, as if before He was not? But when was not that Image of the Father’s Ineffable and 


Nameless and Unutterable subsistence, that Expression and Word, and He that knows the Father? for let 
him understand well who dares to say, Once the Son was not,’ that he is saying, Once Wisdom was not,’ 
and Word was not,’ and Life was not.’” 


And again elsewhere he says:— 


“But it is not innocent nor without peril, if because of our weakness of understanding we deprive God, as 
far as in us lies, of the Only-begotten Word ever co-existing with Him; and the Wisdom in which He 
rejoiced; else He must be conceived as not always possessed of joy.” 


See, we are proving that this view has been transmitted from father to father; but ye, O modern Jews and 
disciples of Caiaphas, how many fathers can ye assign to your phrases? Not one of the understanding and 
wise; for all abhor you, but the devil alone ; none but he is your father in this apostasy, who both in the 
beginning sowed you with the seed of this irreligion, and now persuades you to slander the Ecumenical 
Council , for committing to writing, not your doctrines, but that which from the beginning those who were 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word have handed down to us . For the faith which the Council has 
confessed in writing, that is the faith of the Catholic Church; to assert this, the blessed Fathers so 
expressed themselves while condemning the Arian heresy; and this is a chief reason why these apply 
themselves to calumniate the Council. For it is not the terms which trouble them , but that those terms 
prove them to be heretics, and presumptuous beyond other heresies. 


CHAPTER VII 


ON THE ARIAN SYMBOL “UNORIGINATE.” THIS TERM AFTERWARDS ADOPTED BY THEM; AND WHY; THREE 
SENSES OF IT. A FOURTH SENSE. UNORIGINATE DENOTES GOD IN CONTRAST TO HIS CREATURES, NOT TO HIS 
SON; FATHER THE SCRIPTURAL TITLE INSTEAD; CONCLUSION 


28. This in fact was the reason, when the unsound nature of their phrases had been exposed at that time, 
and they were henceforth open to the charge of irreligion, that they proceeded to borrow of the Greeks 
the term Unoriginate , that, under shelter of it, they might reckon among the things originated and the 
creatures, that Word of God, by whom these very things came to be; so unblushing are they in their 
irreligion, so obstinate in their blasphemies against the Lord. If then this want of shame arises from 
ignorance of the term, they ought to have learned of those who gave it them, and who have not scrupled 
to say that even intellect, which they derive from Good, and the soul which proceeds from intellect, 
though their respective origins be known, are notwithstanding unoriginated, for they understand that by 
so saying they do not disparage that first Origin of which the others come . This being the case, let them 
say the like themselves, or else not speak at all of what they do not know. But if they consider they are 
acquainted with the subject, then they must be interrogated; for the expression is not from divine 
Scripture , but they are contentious, as elsewhere, for unscriptural positions. Just as I have related the 
reason and sense, with which the Council and the Fathers before it defined and published of the essence,’ 
and one in essence,’ agreeably to what Scripture says of the Saviour; so now let them, if they can, answer 
on their part what has led them to this unscriptural phrase, and in what sense they call God Unoriginated? 
In truth, Iam told , that the name has different senses; philosophers say that it means, first what has not 
yet, but may, come to be;’ next, what neither exists, nor can come into being;’ and thirdly, what exists 
indeed, but was neither originated nor had origin of being, but is everlasting and indestructible .’ Now 
perhaps they will wish to pass over the first two senses, from the absurdity which follows; for according to 
the first, things that already have come to be, and things that are expected to come to be, are 
unoriginated; and the second is more absurd still; accordingly they will proceed to the third sense, and 
use the word in it; though here, in this sense too, their irreligion will be quite as great. For if by 
unoriginated they mean what has no origin of being, nor is originated or created, but eternal, and say that 
the Word of God is contrary to this, who comprehends not the craft of these foes of God? who but would 
stone such madmen? for, when they are ashamed to bring forward again those first phrases which they 
fabled, and which were condemned, the wretches have taken another way to signify them, by means of 
what they call unoriginate. For if the Son be of things originate, it follows, that He too came to be from 
nothing; and if He has an origin of being, then He was not before His generation; and if He is not eternal, 
there was once when He was not. 


29. If these are their sentiments they ought to signify their heterodoxy in their own phrases, and not to 
hide their perverseness under the cloke of the Unoriginate. But instead of this, the evil-minded men do all 
things with craftiness like their father, the devil; for as he attempts to deceive in the guise of others, so 
these have broached the term Unoriginate, that they might pretend to speak piously of God, yet might 
cherish a concealed blasphemy against the Lord, and under a veil might teach it to others. However, on 
the detecting of this sophism, what remains to them? We have found another,’ say the evildoers; and then 
proceed to add to what they have said already, that Unoriginate means what has no author of being, but 
stands itself in this relation to things originated. Unthankful, and in truth deaf to the Scriptures! who do 
everything, and say everything, not to honour God, but to dishonour the Son, ignorant that he who 
dishonours the Son, dishonours the Father. For first, even though they denote God in this way, still the 
Word is not proved to be of things originated. For again, as being an offspring of the essence of the Father, 
He is of consequence with Him eternally. For this name of offspring does not detract from the nature of 


the Word, nor does Unoriginated take its sense from contrast with the Son, but with the things which 
come to be through the Son; and as he who addresses an architect, and calls him framer of house or city, 
does not under this designation allude to the son who is begotten from him, but on account of the art and 
science which he displays in his work, calls him artificer, signifying thereby that he is not such as the 
things made by him, and while he knows the nature of the builder, knows also that he whom he begets is 
other than his works; and in regard to his son calls him father, but in regard to his works, creator and 
maker; in like manner he who says in this sense that God is unoriginate, names Him from His works, 
signifying, not only that He is not originated, but that He is maker of things which are so; yet is aware 
withal that the Word is other than the things originate, and alone a proper offspring of the Father, through 
whom all things came to be and consist . 


30. In like manner, when the Prophets spoke of God as All-ruling, they did not so name Him, as if the Word 
were included in that All; (for they knew that the Son was other than things originated, and Sovereign 
over them Himself, according to His likeness to the Father); but because He is Ruler over all things which 
through the Son He has made, and has given the authority of all things to the Son, and having given it, is 
Himself once more the Lord of all things through the Word. Again, when they called God, Lord of the 
powers , they said not this as if the Word was one of those powers, but because while He is Father of the 
Son, He is Lord of the powers which through the Son have come to be. For again, the Word too, as being 
in the Father, is Lord of them all, and Sovereign over all; for all things, whatsoever the Father hath, are 
the Son’s. This then being the force of such titles, in like manner let a man call God unoriginated, if it so 
please him; not however as if the Word were of originated things, but because, as I said before, God not 
only is not originated, but through His proper Word is He the maker of things which are so. For though 
the Father be called such, still the Word is the Father’s Image, and one in essence with Him; and being 
His Image, He must be distinct from things originated, and from everything; for whose Image He is, His 
property and likeness He hath: so that he who calls the Father unoriginated and almighty, perceives in the 
Unoriginated and the Almighty, His Word and His Wisdom, which is the Son. But these wondrous men, 
and prompt for irreligion, hit upon the term Unoriginated, not as caring for God’s honour, but from 
malevolence towards the Saviour; for if they had regard to honour and reverent language, it rather had 
been right and good to acknowledge and to call God Father, than to give Him this name; for in calling God 
unoriginated, they are, as I said before, calling Him from things which came to be, and as a Maker only, 
that so they may imply the Word to be a work after their own pleasure; but he who calls God Father, in 
Him withal signifies His Son also, and cannot fail to know that, whereas there is a Son, through this Son 
all things that came to be were created. 


31. Therefore it will be much more accurate to denote God from the Son and to call Him Father, than to 
name Him and call Him Unoriginated from His works only; for the latter term refers to the works that 
have come to be at the will of God through the Word, but the name of Father points out the proper 
offspring from His essence. And whereas the Word surpasses things originated, by so much and more also 
doth calling God Father surpass the calling Him Unoriginated; for the latter is non-scriptural and 
suspicious, as it has various senses; but the former is simple and scriptural, and more accurate, and alone 
implies the Son. And Unoriginated’ is a word of the Greeks who know not the Son: but Father’ has been 
acknowledged and vouchsafed by our Lord; for He knowing Himself whose Son He was, said, I in the 
Father and the Father in Me ;’ and, He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father;’ and, I and the Father are 
one ;’ but nowhere is He found to call the Father Unoriginated. Moreover, when He teaches us to pray, He 
says not, When ye pray, say, O God Unoriginated,’ but rather, When ye pray, say, Our Father, which art in 
heaven .’ And it was His Will, that the Summary of our faith should have the same bearing. For He has bid 
us be baptized, not in the name of Unoriginate and Originate, not into the name of Uncreate and Creature, 
but into the name of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit , for with such an initiation we too are made sons verily , 
and using the name of the Father, we acknowledge from that name the Word in the Father. But if He wills 
that we should call His own Father our Father, we must not on that account measure ourselves with the 
Son according to nature, for it is because of the Son that the Father is so called by us; for since the Word 
bore our body and came to be in us, therefore by reason of the Word in us, is God called our Father. For 
the Spirit of the Word in us names through us His own Father as ours, which is the Apostle’s meaning 
when he says, God hath sent forth the Spirit of His Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father .’ 


32. But perhaps being refuted as touching the term Unoriginate also, they will say according to their evil 
nature, It behoved, as regards our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ also, to state from the Scriptures what is 
there written of Him, and not to introduce non-scriptural expressions.’ Yes, it behoved, say I too; for the 
tokens of truth are more exact as drawn from Scripture, than from other sources ; but the ill disposition 
and the versatile and crafty irreligion of Eusebius and his fellows, compelled the Bishops, as I said before, 
to publish more distinctly the terms which overthrew their irreligion; and what the Council did write has 
already been shewn to have an orthodox sense, while the Arians have been shewn to be corrupt in their 
phrases, and evil in their dispositions. The term Unoriginate, having its own sense, and admitting of a 
religious use, they nevertheless, according to their own idea, and as they will, use for the dishonour of the 
Saviour, all for the sake of contentiously maintaining, like giants , their fight with God. But as they did not 
escape condemnation when they adduced these former phrases, so when they misconceive of the 
Unoriginated which in itself admits of being used well and religiously, they were detected, being 
disgraced before all, and their heresy everywhere proscribed. This then, as I could, have I related, by way 
of explaining what was formerly done in the Council; but I know that the contentious among Christ’s foes 


will not be disposed to change even after hearing this, but will ever search about for other pretences, and 
for others again after those. For as the Prophet speaks, If the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots ‘, then will they be willing to think religiously, who have been instructed in irreligion. Thou however, 
beloved, on receiving this, read it by thyself; and if thou approvest of it, read it also to the brethren who 
happen to be present, that they too on hearing it, may welcome the Council’s zeal for the truth, and the 
exactness of its sense; and may condemn that of Christ’s foes, the Arians, and the futile pretences, which 
for the sake of their irreligious heresy they have been at the pains to frame among themselves; because to 
God and the Father is due the glory, honour, and worship with His co-existent Son and Word, together 
with the All-holy and Life-giving Spirit, now and unto endless ages of ages. Amen. 


The De Sententia Dionysii 


ON THE OPINION OF DIONYSIUS 


Letter of Athanasius concerning Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, shewing that he too was against the 
Arian heresy, like the Synod of Nicaea, and that the Arians in vain libel him in claiming him as on their 
side. 


1. The Arian appeal to Dionysius a slander against him. 


You have been tardy in informing me of the present argument between yourself and the enemies of Christ; 
for even before your courtesy wrote to me, I had made diligent enquiry, and learnt about the matter, of 
which I heard with pleasure. I approved of the right opinion entertained by your piety concerning our 
blessed fathers, while on the present occasion I once more recognise the unreasonableness of the Arian 
madmen. For whereas their heresy has no ground in reason, nor express proof from holy writ, they were 
always resorting to shameless subterfuges and plausible fallacies. But they have now also ventured to 
slander the fathers: and this is not inconsistent, but fully of a piece with their perversity. For what marvel 
is it if men who have presumed to take counsel against the Lord and against His Christ,’ are also vilifying 
the blessed Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, as a partisan and accomplice of their own? For if they are 
pleased to extol a man, for the support of their own heresy, even if they call him blessed, they cast upon 
him no slight affront, but a great one indeed; just like robbers or men of evil life who, when branded for 
their own practices, claim sober persons as being of their number, and thus defame their sober character. 


2. The Arian position inconsistent with Holy Scripture. 


If then they have confidence in their opinions and statements, let them broach their heresy nakedly, and 
shew from it if they think they have any religious argument whether from Scripture, or from human 
reason, in their defence. But if they have nothing of the kind, let them hold their peace. For they will find 
nothing from any quarter except the greater condemnation of themselves. Firstly from the Scriptures, in 
that John says, In the beginning was the Word;’ whereas they say, he was not before he was begotten:’ 
while David sings, in the character of the Father, my heart uttered a good Word’ (Ps. xlv. 1, LXX), whom 
they allege to be in thought only, and originated from nothing. Further, whereas John once more says in 
the Gospel (i. 3), all things were made by Him, and without Him was not anything made,’ while Paul 
writes, there is one Lord Jesus Christ by whom are all things’ (1 Cor. viii. 6), and elsewhere, all things 
were created in Him’ (Col. i. 16), how will they have the boldness (or rather how will they escape 
disgrace) to oppose the sayings of the saints, by saying that the artificer of all things is a creature, and 
that He is a created thing in whom all things created have come into being and subsist? Nor, secondly, is 
any religious argument from human reason left them in their defence. For what man, Greek or barbarian, 
presumes to call one, whom he confesses to be God, a created thing, or to say that he was not before he 
was made? or what man, when he has heard Him whom he believes to be God alone say, This is My 
beloved Son’ (Mat. iii. 17), and my heart uttered a good Word,’ will venture even to say that the Word out 
of the heart of God has come to being out of nothing? or that the Son is a created thing and not the very 
offspring of Him that speaks? or again, who that hears Him whom he believes to be Lord and Saviour say, 
I am in the Father and the Father in Me,’ and I and the Father are one’ (John xiv 10; x. 30), will presume 
to put asunder what He has made one and maintained indivisible? 


3. The Arians appeal to Dionysius as the Jews did to Abraham: but with equally little reason. 


Seeing this themselves, accordingly, and having no confidence in their own position, they utter falsehoods 
against religious men. But it would be better for them, when isolated, and perceiving that under 
examination they were at a loss and put to silence on all sides, rather to have turned back from the way of 
error and not to claim men whom they do not know, lest being confuted by them also they should carry off 
all the more disgrace. But perhaps they do not wish ever to depart from this wickedness of theirs; for they 
emulate this characteristic of Caiaphas and his party, just as they have learned from them to deny Christ. 
For they too, when the Lord had done so so many works, by which He shewed Himself to be the Christ the 
Son of the Living God, and being convicted by him, from thenceforth in all things thinking and speaking 
against the Scripture, and unable for a moment to face the proofs against themselves, betook themselves 
to the patriarch with the words, We have Abraham to our father’ (Matt. iii. 9), thus thinking to cloke their 
own unreasonableness. But neither did they gain anything by these words, nor will these men, by 
speaking of Dionysius, be able to escape the guilt of the others. For the Lord convicted the latter of their 
wicked deeds by the words, This did not Abraham’ (John viii. 40), while the same truth again shall convict 
these men of their impiety and falsehood. For the Bishop Dionysius did not hold with Arius, nor was he 
ignorant of the truth. On the contrary, both the Jews of that day, and the new Jews of the present day 


inherited their mad enmity against Christ from their father the devil. Well then, a strong proof that here 
once more these men are saying what is not true, but are maligning the man, is the fact that neither was 
he condemned and expelled from the church for impiety by other bishops, as these men have been from 
the clergy, nor did he of his own accord leave the church as the partisan of a heresy, but died honourably 
within it, and his memory is retained and registered along with the fathers to the present day. For if he 
had held with these men, or not vindicated what he had written, without doubt he too would have been 
treated as these men have been. 


4. The Arian appeal to Dionysius based upon an isolated fragment of his teaching to the neglect of the 
rest. 


And indeed this would suffice for the entire refutation of the new Jews, who both deny the Lord and 
slander the fathers and attempt to deceive all Christians. But since they think they have, in certain parts 
of the bishop’s letter, pretexts for their slander of him, come let us look at these also, so that even from 
them the futility of the reasoning may be exposed, and they may at length cease from their blasphemy 
against the Lord, and at any rate with the soldiers (Mat. xxvii. 54), when they see creation witnessing, 
confess that truly He is the Son of God, and not one of created things. They say then that in a letter the 
blessed Dionysius has said, that the Son of God is a creature and made, and not His own by nature, but in 
essence alien from the Father, just as the husbandman is from the vine, or the ship-builder from the boat, 
for that being a creature He was not before He came to be.’ Yes, he wrote it, and we too admit that his 
letter runs thus. But just as he wrote this, he also wrote very many other letters, and they ought to consult 
those also; in order that the faith of the man may be made clear from them all, and not from this alone. 
For the art of a ship-builder who has constructed many triremes is judged of not from one, but from all. If 
therefore he simply wrote this letter of which they speak as an exposition of his faith, or if this was his 
only letter, let them accuse him to their hearts’ content,—for this suggestion really amounts to an 
accusation,—but if he was led to write as he did by the occasion and the person concerned, while he also 
wrote other letters, defending himself where he had been suspected, in that case they ought not to have 
neglected the reasons, and hastily cast a slur upon the man, lest they should appear to be hunting merely 
stray expressions, while passing over the truth to be found in his other letters. For a husbandman also 
treats trees of the same sort now in one way now in another, according to the character of the soil he has 
to do with: nor would any one blame him because he cuts one, grafts another, plants another, and another 
again takes up. On the contrary, upon learning the reason, he all the more admires the versatility of his 
skill. Well then, unless they have consulted the writing superficially let them state the main subject of the 
letter; for so the malignity and unscrupulous character of their design will come out. But since they do not 
know, or are ashamed to state it, we must state it ourselves. 


5. The occasion of Dionysius’ writing against the Sabellians. 


At that date certain of the Bishops in Pentapolis, Upper Libya, held with Sabellius. And they were so 
successful with their opinions that the Son of God was scarcely any longer preached in the churches. 
Dionysius having heard of this, as he had the charge of those churches, sends men to counsel the guilty 
ones to cease from their error, but as they did not cease, but waxed more shameless in their impiety, he 
was compelled to meet their shameless conduct by writing the said letter, and to expound from the 
Gospels the human nature of the Saviour, in order that since those men waxed bolder in denying the Son, 
and in ascribing His human actions to the Father, he accordingly by demonstrating that it was the Son and 
not the Father that was made man for us, might persuade the ignorant persons that the Father is not a 
Son, and so by degrees lead them up to the true Godhead of the Son and the knowledge of the Father. This 
is the main subject of the letter, and this is the reason why he wrote it, by reason of those who so 
shamelessly had chosen to alter the true faith. 


6. Dionysius did not express his full opinion in the passages alleged. 


Well then, what is there in common between the heresy of Arius and the opinion of Dionysius: or why is 
Dionysius to be called like Arius, when they differ widely? For the one is a teacher of the Catholic Church, 
while the other has been the inventor of a new heresy. And while Arius to expound his own error wrote a 
Thaleia in an effeminate and ridiculous style like Sotades the Egyptian, Dionysius not only wrote other 
letters also, but composed a defence of himself upon the suspicious points, and came out clearly as of 
right opinions. If then his writings are inconsistent, let them not draw him to their side, for on this 
assumption he is not worthy of credit. But if, when he had written his letter to Ammonius, and fallen 
under suspicion, he made his defence so as to better what he had previously said, but did so without 
changing, it must be evident that he wrote the suspected passages in a qualified sense . But what is 
written or done in such a sense men have no business to construe maliciously, or wrest each one to a 
meaning of his own. For even a physician frequently in accordance with his knowledge applies to the 
wounds he has to deal with, remedies which to some seem unsuitable with a view to nothing but health. In 
like manner it is the practice of a wise teacher to arrange and deliver his lessons with reference to the 
characters of his pupils, until he has brought them over to the way of perfection. 


7. The language of the Apostles needs similar caution in particular passages. 


But if they accuse the blessed man (for the arguments of the Arians about him are in fact accusations 


against him) simply for writing thus, what will they do when they hear even the great and blessed 
Apostles in the Acts, firstly Peter saying (Acts ii. 22), Ye men of Israel hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, 
a man approved of God unto us by mighty works and wonders and signs which God did by Him in the 
midst of you, as ye yourselves know: Him, being delivered up by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, ye by the hand of lawless men did crucify and slay;’ and again (ib. iv. 10), In the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, Whom ye crucified, Whom God raised from the dead, even in Him doth 
this man stand here before you whole;’ and Paul, relating (ib. xiii. 22) in Antioch of Pisidia how God, when 
He had removed Saul, raised up David to be king; to whom also He bare witness and said, I have found 
David the Son of Jesse, a man after my heart, who shall do My will. Of this man’s seed hath God according 
to promise brought unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus;’ and again at Athens (ib. xvii. 30), The times of ignorance 
therefore God overlooked; but now He commandeth men that they should all everywhere repent: 
inasmuch as He hath appointed a day in the which He will judge the world in righteousness by means of 
the man whom He hath ordained, whereof He hath given assurance unto all men, in that He hath raised 
Him from the dead;’ or Stephen, the great martyr, when he says, Behold I see the heavens opened and the 
Son of man standing on the right hand of God.’ Why, it is high time for them to brazen it out (for there is 
nothing too daring for them) and claim that the very apostles held with Arius: for they declare Christ to 
have been a man from Nazareth, and passible. 


8. The Apostles spoke of Christ as man, but also as God. 


Well then, such being the imaginations of these men, did the Apostles, since they used the above 
language, regard Christ as only a man and nothing more? God forbid. The very idea is out of the question. 
But here too they have acted as wise master-builders and stewards of the mysteries of God. And they have 
good reason for it. For inasmuch as the Jews of that day, in error themselves and misleading the Gentiles, 
thought that the Christ was coming as a mere man of the seed of David, after the likeness of the rest of 
the children of David’s descent, and would neither believe that He was God nor that the Word was made 
flesh; for this reason it was with much wisdom that the blessed Apostles began by proclaiming to the Jews 
the human characteristics of the Saviour, in order that by fully persuading them from visible facts, and 
from miracles which were done, that the Christ was come, they might go on to lead them up to faith in His 
Godhead, by shewing that the works He had done were not those of a man but of God. Why, Peter, who 
calls Christ a man capable of suffering, at once went on (Acts iii. 15) to add, He is Prince of Life,’ while in 
the Gospel he confesses, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.’ But in his Epistle he calls Him 
Bishop of souls and Lord both of himself and of angels and Powers. Paul, again, who calls Christ a man of 
the seed of David, wrote thus to the Hebrews (i. 3), Who being the brightness of His glory and the very 
image of His subsistence,’ and to the Philippians (ii. 6), Who being in the form of God counted it not a 
prize to be on an equality with God.’ But what can it mean to call him Prince of Life, Son of God, 
brightness, express image, on an equality with God, Lord, and Bishop of souls, if not that in the body He 
was Word of God, by whom all things were made and is as indivisible from the Father as is the brightness 
from the light? 


9. Dionysius must be interpreted like the Apostles. 


And Dionysius accordingly acted as he learned from the Apostles. For as the heresy of Sabellius was 
creeping on, he was compelled, as I said before, to write the aforesaid letter, and to hurl at them what is 
said of the Saviour in reference to His manhood and His humiliation, so as to bar them by reason of His 
human attributes from saying that the Father was a son, and so render easier for them the teaching 
concerning the Godhead of the Son, when in his other letters he calls Him from the Scriptures the word, 
wisdom, power, breath (Wisd. vii. 25), and brightness of the Father. For example, in the letters written in 
his defence, speaking as I have described, he waxes bold in the faith, and in piety towards Christ. As then 
the Apostles are not to be accused by reason of their human language about the Lord,—because the Lord 
has been made man,—but are all the more worthy of admiration for their wise reserve and seasonable 
teaching, so Dionysius is no Arian on account of his letter to Euphranor and Ammonius against Sabellius. 
For even if he did use humble phrases and examples, yet they too are from the Gospels, and his 
justification for them is the Saviour’s coming in the flesh, on account of which not only these things, but 
others like them are written. For just as He is Word of God, so afterwards the Word was made flesh;’ and 
while in the beginning was the Word; the Virgin at the consummation of the ages conceived, and the Lord 
has become man. And He who is indicated by both statements is one Person, for the Word was made 
flesh.’ But the expressions used about His Godhead, and His becoming man, are to be interpreted with 
discrimination and suitably to the particular context. And he that writes of the human attributes of the 
Word knows also what concerns His Godhead: and he who expounds concerning His Godhead is not 
ignorant of what belongs to His coming in the flesh: but discerning each as a skilled and approved money- 
changer ,’ he will walk in the straight way of piety; when therefore he speaks of His weeping, he knows 
that the Lord, having become man, while he exhibits his human character in weeping, as God raises up 
Lazarus; and He knows that He used to hunger and thirst physically, while divinely He fed five thousand 
persons from five loaves; and knows that while a human body lay in the tomb, it was raised as God’s body 
by the Word Himself. 


10. The expressions of Dionysius claimed by the Arians refer to Christ as Man. 


Dionysius, teaching exactly thus, in his letter to Euphranor and Ammonius wrote in view of Sabellius 
concerning the human predicates of the Saviour. For to the latter class belong the sayings, I am the Vine 
and My Father the Husbandman’ (Joh. xv. 1), and faithful to Him that made Him’ (Heb. iii. 2), and He 
created me’ (Prov. viii. 22), and made so much better than the angels’ (Heb. i. 4). But He was not ignorant 
of the passages, I am in the Father and the Father in Me’ (Joh. xiv. 10), and He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father.’ For we know that he mentioned them in his other Epistles. For while mentioning them 
there, he made mention also of the human attributes of the Lord. For just as being in the form of God He 
counted it not a prize to be on an equality with God, but emptied Himself, taking the form ofa slave’ (Phil. 
ii. 6), and though He was rich, yet for our sakes He became poor,’ so while there are high and rich 
descriptions of His Deity, there are also those which relate to His coming in the flesh, humble expressions 
and poor. But that these are used of the Saviour as man is apparent on the following grounds. The 
husbandman is different in essence from the vine, while the branches are of one essence and akin to it, 
and are in fact undivided from the vine, it and they having one and the same origin. But, as the Lord said, 
He is the vine, we are the branches. If then the Son is of one essence with ourselves, and has the same 
origin as we, let us grant that in this respect the Son is diverse in essence from the Father, like as the vine 
is from the husbandman. But if the Son is different from what we are, and He is the Word of the Father 
while we are made of earth, and are descendants of Adam, then the above expression ought not to be 
referred to the deity of the Word, but to His human coming. Since thus also has the Saviour said: I am the 
vine, ye are the branches, My Father is the husbandman.’ For we are akin to the Lord according to the 
body, and for that reason he said (Heb. ii. 12, Ps. xxii. 22), I will declare thy name unto my brethren.’ And 
just as the branches are of one essence with the vine, and are from it, so we also having our bodies 
homogeneous with the Lord’s body, receive of His fulness (Joh. i. 16), and have that body as our root for 
our resurrection and our salvation. But the Father is called the husbandman, for He it was who by His 
Word cultivated the Vine, namely the manhood of the Saviour, and who by His own Word prepared for us a 
way to a kingdom; and none cometh to the Lord except the Father draw him to Him (Joh. vi. 44). 


11. The same is true of the analogous language of the Apostles. 


This then being the sense of the expression, it follows that it is of the vine, so understood, that it is 
written: Who was faithful to Him that had created Him’ (Heb. iii. 2), and made so much better than the 
angels’ (ib. i. 4), and He created me’ (Prov. viii. 22). For when He had taken that which He had to offer on 
our behalf, namely His body of the Virgin Mary, then it is written of Him that He had been created, and 
formed, and made: for such phrases are applicable to men. Moreover not after (His taking) the body has 
He been made better than the angels, lest He should appear to have been previously less than or equal to 
them. But writing to Jews, and comparing the human ministry of the Lord to Moses, he said, having been 
made so much better than the angels,’ for by means of angels the law was spoken, because the law was 
given by Moses, but grace came by Jesus Christ’ (Joh. i. 17), and the gift of the Spirit. And whereas in 
those days the law was preached from Dan to Beersheba, now their sound is gone out into all lands’ (Rom. 
x. 18; Ps. xix. 3), and the Gentiles worship Christ, and through Him know the Father. The above things 
then are written of the Saviour as man, and not otherwise. 


12. The passages alleged from Dionysius are, when rightly understood, strictly orthodox. 


Well then, did Dionysius, as the adversaries of Christ reiterate, when writing of the human characteristics 
of the Son, and so calling Him a creature, mean that he was one man among others? Or when he said that 
the Word was not proper to the essence of the Father, did he hold that He was of one essence with us 
men? Certainly he did not write thus in his other epistles. but in them not only manifests a correct 
opinion, but as good as cries out by them against these people, saying as it were: I am not of the same 
opinion as you, you adversaries of God, nor did my writings furnish Arius with a pretext for impiety. But 
writing to Ammon and Euphranor on account of the Sabellianisers, I made mention of the vine and the 
husbandman and used other like expressions, in order that, by pointing out the human characteristics of 
the Lord, I might persuade those men not to say that it is the Father who was made man. For like as the 
husbandman is not the vine, so He that came in the body was not the Father but the Word; and the Word 
having come to be in the Vine was called the Vine, because of His bodily kinship with the branches, 
namely ourselves. In this sense, then, I wrote as I did to Euphranor and Ammonius, but your 
shamelessness I confront with the other letters written by me, so that men of sound mind may know the 
defence they contain, and my right mind in the faith of Christ. The Arians then ought, if their intelligence 
were sound, thus to have thought and held concerning the Bishop: for all things are manifest to them that 
understand, and right to them that find knowledge’ (Prov. viii. 9). But since, not having understood the 
faith of the Catholic Church, they have fallen into impiety, and consequently, maimed in their intelligence, 
think that even straight things are crooked and call light darkness, while they think that darkness is light, 
it is necessary to quote also from the other letters of Dionysius, and state why they were written, to the 
greater condemnation of the heretic. For it was from them that we ourselves have learned to think and 
write as we are doing about the man. 


13. But other writings of Dionysius have to be considered also. Their history. 


The following is the occasion of his writing the other letters. The Bishop Dionysius having heard of the 
affairs in Pentapolis and having written, in zeal for religion, as I said above, his letter to Euphranor and 


Ammonius against the heresy of Sabellius, some of the brethren belonging to the Church, of right 
opinions, but without asking him, so as to learn from himself how he had written, went up to Rome; and 
they spoke against him in the presence of his namesake Dionysius the Bishop of Rome. And he, upon 
hearing it, wrote simultaneously against the partisans of Sabellius and against those who held the very 
opinions for uttering which Arius was cast out of the Church; calling it an equal and opposite impiety to 
hold with Sabellius, or with those who say that the Word of God is a thing made and formed and 
originated. And he wrote also to Dionysius to inform him of what they had said about him. And the latter 
straightway wrote back, and inscribed his books a Refutation and a Defence.’ Here mark the detestable 
gang of the adversaries of Christ, and how they themselves have stirred up their disgrace against 
themselves. For Dionysius, Bishop of Rome, having written also against those who said that the Son of 
God was a creature and a created thing, it is manifest that not now for the first time but from of old the 
heresy of the Arian adversaries of Christ has been anathematised by all. And Dionysius, Bishop of 
Alexandria, making his defence concerning the letter he had written, appears in his turn as neither 
thinking as they allege, nor having held the Arian error at all. 


14. Object and general method of Dionysius in his Refutation and Defence.’ 


And the mere fact of Dionysius having made his defence about the matters on which these people harp 
suffices completely to condemn the Arians, and to demonstrate their malignity. For he wrote, not in angry 
controversy, but to defend himself on the points where he was under suspicion. But in defending himself 
against charges, what does he do if not, while disposing of every charge of which he was suspected, by 
this very fact convict the Arian madmen of malignity? But, to complete their confusions by means of what 
he wrote in his defence, come, let me set before you his actual words. For from them you will learn firstly 
that the Arians are malicious, secondly that Dionysius has nothing to do with their error. To begin with, 
then, he wrote his letter as in Refutation and in Defence. But this means, surely, that he aims at refuting 
false statements, and defends himself for what he has written; shewing that he wrote not as Arius 
supposed, but that in mentioning what is said concerning the Lord in His human aspect, he was not 
ignorant that He was the Word and Wisdom undivided from the Father. Then he blames those who spoke 
against him for not quoting his language as a whole, but garbling it, and speaking not in good faith but 
disingenously and arbitrarily. And he compares them to those who used to impeach the letters of the 
blessed Apostle. But this complaint of his entirely clears him from sinister suspicion. For if he considers 
the detractors of Paul to be like his own, he shews precisely this, that he wrote as he did in Paul’s sense. 
At any rate, in meeting severally the charges of his opponents, he explains all the passages cited by them: 
and, whereas in these latter he upsets Sabellius, in his subsequent letters he shews how sound and pious 
is his own faith. Accordingly whereas they would have it that Dionysius held that God was not always a 
Father, the Son did not always exist, but God existed apart from the Word, while the Son Himself was not 
before He was begotten: on the contrary, there was a time when He was not, for He is not eternal but has 
come later into being,’—see how he replies! Most of what he said, whether in the form of investigations, 
or collective inferences, or interrogatory refutations, or charges against his accusers, I omit because of 
the length of his discourses, inserting only what is strictly relevant to the charges against him. In answer 
to these, he writes after certain prefatory matter, in the first book inscribed Refutation and Defence’ in 
the following terms. 


15. Extracts from the Refutation and Defence.’ 


For never was there a time when God was not a father.’ And this he acknowledges in what follows, that 
Christ is for ever, being Word and Wisdom and Power. For it is not to be supposed that God, having at first 
no such issue, afterwards begat a Son, but that the Son has His being not of Himself but of the Father.’ 
And a little way on he adds on the same subject, But being the brightness of light eternal, certainly He is 
Himself eternal; for as the light exists always, it is evident that the brightness must exist always as well. 
For it is by the fact of its shining that the existence of light is perceived, and there cannot be light that 
does not give light. For let us come back to our examples. If there is sun, there is sunlight, there is day. If 
there is none of these things, it is quite impossible for there to be sun. If then the sun were eternal, the 
day also would be unceasing. But in fact, as that is not so, the day begins and ceases with the sun. But 
God is light eternal, never beginning nor ceasing. The brightness then lies before Him eternally, and is 
with Him without beginning and ever-begotten, shining in His Presence, being that Wisdom which said, “I 
was that wherein he rejoiced, and daily I was glad in his presence at all times” (Prov. viii. 30).’ And again 
after a little he resumes the same subject with the words, The Father then being eternal, the Son is 
eternal, being Light of Light: for if there is a parent there is also a child. But if there were not a child, how 
and of whom can there be a parent? But there are both, and that eternally.’ Then again he adds, God then 
being light, Christ is brightness; and being Spirit, for “God is a Spirit” John iv. 24),—in like manner Christ 
is called the breath, for He is the “breath of the power of God” (Wisd. vii. 25).’ And again, to quote the 
second book, he says, But only the Son, who always is with the Father and is filled of Him that IS, Himself 
also IS from the Father.’ 


16. Contrast of the language of Dionysius with that of Arius. 


Now if the sense of the above statements were doubtful, there would be need of an interpreter. But since 
he wrote plainly and repeatedly on the same subject, let Arius gnash his teeth when he sees his own 
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The Soul’s Testimony 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. THELWALL. 


CHAPTER I 


If, with the object of convicting the rivals and persecutors of Christian truth, from their own authorities, of 
the crime of at once being untrue to themselves and doing injustice to us, one is bent on gathering 
testimonies in its favour from the writings of the philosophers, or the poets, or other masters of this 
world’s learning and wisdom, he has need of a most inquisitive spirit, and a still greater memory to carry 
out the research. Indeed, some of our people, who still continued their inquisitive labours in ancient 
literature, and still occupied memory with it, have published works we have in our hands of this very sort; 
works in which they relate and attest the nature and origin of their traditions, and the grounds on which 
opinions rest, and from which it may be seen at once that we have embraced nothing new or monstrous— 
nothing for which we cannot claim the support of ordinary and well-known writings, whether in ejecting 
error from our creed, or admitting truth into it. But the unbelieving hardness of the human heart leads 
them to slight even their own teachers, otherwise approved and in high renown, whenever they touch 
upon arguments which are used in defence of Christianity. Then the poets are fools, when they describe 
the gods with human passions and stories; then the philosophers are without reason, when they knock at 
the gates of truth. He will thus far be reckoned a wise and sagacious man who has gone the length of 
uttering sentiments that are almost Christian; while if, in a mere affectation of judgment and wisdom, he 
sets himself to reject their ceremonies, or to convicting the world of its sin, he is sure to be branded as a 
Christian. We will have nothing, then, to do with the literature and the teaching, perverted in its best 
results, which is believed in its errors rather than its truth. We shall lay no stress on it, if some of their 
authors have declared that there is one God, and one God only. Nay, let it be granted that there is nothing 
in heathen writers which a Christian approves, that it may be put out of his power to utter a single word 
of reproach. For all are not familiar with their teachings; and those who are, have no assurance in regard 
to their truth. Far less do men assent to our writings, to which no one comes for guidance unless he is 
already a Christian. I call in a new testimony, yea, one which is better known than all literature, more 
discussed than all doctrine, more public than all publications, greater than the whole man—I mean all 
which is man’s. Stand forth, O soul, whether thou art a divine and eternal substance, as most philosophers 
believe if it be so, thou wilt be the less likely to lie,—or whether thou art the very opposite of divine, 
because indeed a mortal thing, as Epicurus alone thinks—in that case there will be the less temptation for 
thee to speak falsely in this case: whether thou art received from heaven, or sprung from earth; whether 
thou art formed of numbers, or of atoms; whether thine existence begins with that of the body, or thou art 
put into it at a later stage; from whatever source, and in whatever way, thou makest man a rational being, 
in the highest degree capable of thought and knowledge,—stand forth and give thy witness. But I call thee 
not as when, fashioned in schools, trained in libraries, fed in Attic academies and porticoes, thou belchest 
wisdom. I address thee simple, rude, uncultured and untaught, such as they have thee who have thee 
only; that very thing of the road, the street, the work-shop, wholly. I want thine inexperience, since in thy 
small experience no one feels any confidence. I demand of thee the things thou bringest with thee into 
man, which thou knowest either from thyself, or from thine author, whoever he may be. Thou art not, as I 
well know, Christian; for a man becomes a Christian, he is not born one. Yet Christians earnestly press 
thee for a testimony; they press thee, though an alien, to bear witness against thy friends, that they may 
be put to shame before thee, for hating and mocking us on account of things which convict thee as an 
aCCeSSOTy. 


CHAPTER II 


We give offence by proclaiming that there is one God, to whom the name of God alone belongs, from 
whom all things come, and who is Lord of the whole universe. Bear thy testimony, if thou knowest this to 
be the truth; for openly and with a perfect liberty, such as we do not possess, we hear thee both in private 
and in public exclaim, “Which may God grant,” and, “If God so will.” By expressions such as these thou 
declarest that there is one who is distinctively God, and thou confessest that all power belongs to him to 
whose will, as Sovereign, thou dost look. At the same time, too, thou deniest any others to be truly gods, 
in calling them by their own names of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Minerva; for thou affirmest Him to be God 
alone to whom thou givest no other name than God; and though thou sometimes callest these others gods, 
thou plainly usest the designation as one which does not really belong to them, but is, so to speak, a 
borrowed one. Nor is the nature of the God we declare unknown to thee: “God is good, God does good,” 
thou art wont to say; plainly suggesting further, “But man is evil.” In asserting an antithetic proposition, 


heresy subverted by Dionysius, and hears him say what he does not wish to hear: God was always Father, 
and the Son is not absolutely eternal, but His eternity flows from the eternity of the Father, and He 
coexists with Him as brightness with the light.’ But let these, who have so much as imagined that 
Dionysius held with Arius, lay aside such a slander against him. For what have they in common, when 
Arius says, The Son was not before He was begotten, but there was once a time when He was not,’ 
whereas Dionysius teaches, Now God is Light eternal, neither beginning, nor ever to end: accordingly the 
brightness lies before Him eternally, and coexists with Him, shining before Him without beginning and 
ever-begotten.’ For in fact to meet the suspicion of others who allege that Dionysius in speaking of the 
Father does not name the Son, and again in speaking of the Son does not name the Father, but divides, 
removes, and separates the Son from the Father, he replies and puts them to shame in the second book, as 
follows. 


17. Dionysius did not separate the Persons of the Holy Trinity. 


Each of the names I have mentioned is inseparable and indivisible from that next to it. I spoke of the 
Father, and before referring to the Son I designated Him too in the Father. I referred to the Son,—and 
even if I did not also expressly mention the Father, certainly He was to be understood beforehand in the 
Son. I added the Holy Spirit, but at the same time I further added both whence and through whom He 
proceeded. But they are ignorant that neither is the Father, qua Father, separated from the Son,—for the 
name carries that relationship with it,—nor is the Son expatriated from the Father. For the title Father 
denotes the common bond. But in their hands is the Spirit, who cannot be parted either from Him that 
sent or from Him that conveyed Him: How then can I, who use these names, imagine that they are 
sundered and utterly separated from one another?’ And after a little he goes on, Thus then we extend the 
Monad indivisibly into the Triad, and conversely gather together the Triad without diminution into the 
Monad.’ 


18. Dionysius did not hold that the Son was not of one essence with the Father. 


Next he confutes them upon their charge that he called the Son one of the things originated, and not of 
one essence with the Father (once more in the first book) as follows: Only in saying that certain things 
were perceived to be originated and created, I gave them as examples cursorily, as being less adequate, 
saying that neither was the plant [of one essence] with the husbandman, nor the boat with its builder. 
Then I dwelt more upon more apposite and suitable comparisons, and went at greater length into those 
nearer the truth, making out various proofs, which I wrote to you in another letter, by means of which 
proofs I shewed also that the charge they allege against me is untrue, namely, that I denied Christ to be of 
one essence with God. For even if I argue that I have not found this word (homoousion) nor read it 
anywhere in the Holy Scriptures, yet my subsequent reasonings, which they have suppressed, do not 
discord with its meaning. For I gave the example of human birth evidently as being homogeneous, and 
saying that certainly the parents only differed from their children in not being themselves the children, 
else it would follow that there was no such thing as parents or children. And the letter, as I said before, I 
am prevented by circumstances from producing, else I would have sent you the exact words I then used, 
or rather a copy of all the letter: which I will do if I have an opportunity. But I know, and recollect, that I 
added several similitudes from kindred relations. For I said that a plant, sprung from a seed or root, was 
different from that whence it sprung, and at the same time entirely of one nature with it: and that a 
stream flowing from a well receives another form and name,—for the well is not called a river, nor the 
river a well,—and that both existed, and that the well was as it were a father, while the river was water 
from the well. But they pretend not to see these and the like written statements, but to be as it were blind, 
while they try to pelt me with two unconnected expressions like stones, from a distance, not knowing that 
in matters beyond our knowledge, and which require training to apprehend, frequently not only foreign, 
but even contrary examples serve to illustrate the problem in hand.’ And in the third book he says, Life 
was begotten of Life, and flowed as a river from a well, and from Light unquenchable bright Light was 
kindled.’ 


19. Inconsistency of the Arian appeal to Dionysius. 


Who that hears this will not set down as mad those who suspect Dionysius of holding with Arius? For lo! in 
these words, by arguments based on truth, he tramples upon his entire heresy. For by the simile of the 
Brightness he destroys the statements that He was not before He was begotten,’ and There was a time 
when He was not,’ as also by saying that His Father was never without issue. But their allegation that He 
was made of nothing’ he destroys by saying that the Word was like a river from a well, and a shoot from a 
stock, and a child from a parent, and Light from Light, and Life from Life. And their barring off and 
separating the Word from God, he overthrows by saying that the Triad is without division and without 
diminution gathered together into the Monad. While their statement that the Son has no part in the 
Father’s essence, he unequivocally tramples down by saying that the Son is of one essence with the 
Father. Wherein one must wonder at the impudence of the irreligious persons. How can they, when 
Dionysius whom they claim as their partisan says that the Son is of one essence , themselves go about 
buzzing like gnats with the complaint that the Synod was wrong in writing of one essence?’ For if 
Dionysius is a friend of theirs, let them not deny what their partisan holds. But if they think that the 
expression was wrongly used, how can they reiterate that Dionysius, who used it, held with them? the 


more so as he does not appear to have written these things merely by the way, but having previously 
written other letters , he convicts of falsehood those who had charged him with not saying that the Son 
was of one Essence with the Father, while he refutes those who thought that he said that the Word was 
originated, shewing that he did not hold what they supposed, but even if he had used the expressions, he 
had done so merely in order to shew that it was the Son, not the Father, who had put on the originated, 
formed, created body; for which reason the Son also is said to have been originated, created, and formed. 


20. Dionysius must be fairly interpreted, and allowed the benefit of his own explanatory statements. 


Clearly since he had previously used such expressions, while bidding a long farewell to the Arians, he 
demands a good conscience from his hearers,—being entitled to plead the difficulty, or perhaps one may 
say the incomprehensibleness of the problems concerned,—namely that they may judge not of the words 
but of the meaning of the writer, and the more so as there is very much to shew his intention. For instance 
he says himself: I used the examples of such relations cursorily, as being less adequate, the plant and the 
husbandman for instance; while I dwelt upon the more pertinent examples, and went at greater length 
into those nearer the truth.’ But a man who says this shews that it is nearer the truth to say that the Son 
is eternal and of the Father, than to say that He is originated. For by the latter the bodily nature of the 
Lord is denoted, but by the former, the eternity of His Godhead. In the following words, for instance, he 
maintains, and not only so, but deliberately and with genuine demonstrative force, that they are refuted 
who charged him with not saying that the Son is of one essence with the Father: even if I did not find this 
expression in the Scriptures, yet collecting from the actual Scriptures their general sense, I knew that, 
being Son and Word, He could not be outside the Essence of the Father.’ For that he does not hold the Son 
to be a thing created or formed,—for on this point also they have quoted him repeatedly—he says in the 
second book as follows: But if any one of my traducers, because I called God the Creator the maker of all 
things, thinks that I mean that He is Maker of Christ also, let him mark that I previously called Him 
Father, in which term the Son also is implied. For after I said that the Father is Maker, I added neither is 
He Father of the things He created, if He that begat is to be called Father in the strict sense. For the 
wider sense of the term Father we will work out in what follows. Neither is the Father a maker, if by 
maker is meant simply the artificer. For among the Greeks, philosophers are called “makers” of their own 
discourses. And the Apostle speaks of a “doer” (poietes) “of the law” (Rom. ii. 13), for men are called 
“doers” of inward qualities, such as virtue and vice; as God said, “I looked for one to do justice, but he did 
wickedness “‘ (Isa. v. 7, LXX). 


21. In what sense Dionysius said that the Son was made.’ 


Of a truth one that hears this is reminded of the divine oracle which says, whithersoever the impious 
turns, he is destroyed’ (Prov. xii. 7, LXX). For lo! turning subtly in each direction these impious men are 
destroyed, having even here no excuse as touching Dionysius. For he teaches openly that the Son is not a 
thing made or created, while he taxes and corrects those who accuse him of having said that God was the 
creator (of Christ), in that they failed to notice that he had previously spoken of God as Father, in which 
expression the Son also is implied. But in saying thus, he shews that the Son is not one of the creatures, 
and that God is not the maker but the Father of His own Word. And since certain had ignorantly objected 
to him that he called God the maker of Christ, he defends himself in various ways, shewing that not even 
here is what he said open to blame. For he had said that God was the maker of Christ in regard to His 
flesh, which the Word took, and which was in itself created. But if any one were to suspect that this 
referred to the Word, here too they were bound to give him a fair hearing. For as I do not hold that the 
Word is a creature, and call God not His maker but His Father, even if I in passing, while referring to the 
Son, call God a creator, yet even here I am able to defend myself. For the Greek philosophers call 
themselves makers (poietai) of their own discourses (logoi), although they are their fathers; while the 
Divine Scripture describes us as makers (doers) even of the motions of our hearts, speaking of “doers” of 
the law and of judgment and justice.’ So that on all sides he demonstrates not only that the Son is not a 
thing made or created, but also that he himself has nothing to do with Arian error. 


22. The relation of the Son to the Father is essential, according to Dionysius. 


For let not any Arian suppose that he says even anything of the following kind: The Son coexists with the 
Father, so that while the names are correlated, the things are widely removed; and whereas the Son did 
not always coexist with the Father, since the Son came into being, God received from that fact the 
additional name of Father, and His coexistence with Him dates from that time as happens in the case of 
men. On the contrary, let him observe and bear in mind what we have said before, and he will see that the 
faith of Dionysius is correct. For in saying, For there was no time when God was not Father,’ and again, 
God at any rate is light eternal without beginning nor ever to end, accordingly the brightness is eternally 
before Him and coexists with Him, without beginning and ever-begotten, shining in His presence,’ he 
should make it impossible for any one to entertain any such suspicion against him. Moreover the examples 
of the well and the river, and the root and the branch, and the breath and the vapour, put to shame the 
adversaries of Christ when they reiterate the contrary against him. 


23. Dionysius did not hold that there are two Words. 


But since in addition to all his own iniquities Arius has raked up this expression also as if from a dunghill, 


adding that, The Word is not the Father’s own, but the Word that is in God is different, while this one, the 
Lord, is outside of and has nothing to do with the Essence of the Father, and is only called “Word” 
conceptually , and is not by nature and of a truth Son of God, but is called Son, He too, by adoption, as a 
creature;’—and since saying thus he boasts among the ignorant as though here too he has Dionysius as 
his partisan;—look at the faith of Dionysius on these points also, how he contradicts these perversities of 
Arius. For in the first book he writes as follows: Now I have said that God is the well of all that is good: 
while the Son has been described as the river which proceeds from Him. For word is an efflux of 
intelligence, and, to borrow language applicable to men, the intelligence that issues by the tongue is 
derived from the heart through the mouth, coming out different from the word in the heart. For the latter 
remains, after sending forth the other, as it was. But the other is sent forth and flies forth, and is borne in 
every direction. And so each is in the other, and each distinct from the other: and they are one and at the 
same time two. Likewise the Father and the Son were said to be one, and the One in the other.’ And in the 
fourth book he says: For as our intelligence utters the word from itself, as the prophet says, My heart 
uttered a good word (Ps. xlv. 1), and, while either is distinct from the other, occupying a place of its own 
distinct from the other, the one dwelling and stirring in the heart, the other upon the tongue,—yet they 
are not separated, not for a moment lost to one another, nor is the intelligence without utterance (alogos), 
nor the word without intelligence, but the intelligence creates the Word being manifested in it, and the 
Word shews forth the intelligence having originated in it, and the intelligence is as it were an internal 
word, and the word an issuing intelligence; the intelligence passing over into the word, while the word 
circulates the intelligence among the hearers: and so the intelligence through the word gains a lodgment 
in the souls of the hearers, entering in along with the word; and the intelligence is as it were the father of 
the word, existing in itself, while the word is as it were the son of the intelligence, having its origin, not of 
course before the latter, nor yet concurrently with it from some external source, but by springing out of it; 
—so the mighty Father and universal Intelligence has the Son before all things as His Word, Interpreter 
and Messenger.’ 


24. If the Arians agree with Dionysius let them use his language. 


These things Arius either never heard, or heard and in his ignorance did not understand. For otherwise, 
had he understood, he would not have so grossly libelled the Bishop, but certainly would revile him also, 
as he did ourselves, because of his hatred of the truth. For being an adversary of Christ, he will not 
hesitate to persecute also those who hold the doctrine of Christ, as the Lord Himself has said beforehand: 
If they persecuted Me, they will also persecute you’ (Joh. xv. 20). Or, if the leaders of impiety think 
Dionysius was a partisan of theirs, let them write and confess what he did. Let them write about the vine 
and the husbandman, the boat and the shipbuilder; and let them at the same time confess, as he did in his 
defence, the Unity of Essence, and that the Son is of the Father’s Substance, and eternal; and the relation 
of intelligence and word, and the well and the river, and the rest; in order that they may see from the very 
contrast that he used the former class of language for a special purpose, but the latter as expressing the 
full meaning of the Christian Faith. And consequently let them, by adopting this language, revoke what 
they have held inconsistently with it. For in what way does the faith of Dionysius even approximate to the 
mischief of Arius? Does not Arius restrict the term Word to a conceptual sense, while Dionysius calls Him 
the true Word of God by nature? and while the one banishes the Word from the Father, the other teaches 
that He is the Father’s own, and inseparable from His Essence, as the word is to the intelligence and the 
river to the well. If then any one is able to separate and banish the word from the intelligence, or to put 
asunder the river and the well, and wall them off, or to say that the river is of another essence than the 
well, and to shew that the water is from elsewhere, or ventures to divide the brightness from the light and 
to say that the brightness is from another essence, then let him join Arius in his madness. For such an one 
will cease to have the semblance even of human intelligence. But if Nature knows that these are 
indivisible, and that the offspring of those objects is their very own, then let no one any longer hold with 
Arius or slander Dionysius, but rather on these grounds admire the plainness of his language and the 
correctness of his faith. 


25. The teaching of Dionysius on the Word (continued). 


For with reference to the madness of Arius when he says that the Word which is in God is distinct from 
that one of which John said, In the beginning was the Word’ (Joh. i. 1), and that God’s own wisdom within 
Himself is not the same as that to which the Apostle refers as Christ the power of God and the wisdom of 
God’ (1 Cor. i. 24), Dionysius resists and denounces any such error, as you may see in the second book 
where he writes on the subject as follows: “In the beginning was the Word;” but it was not Word that sent 
forth the Word, for “the Word was with God.” The Lord has been made wisdom (cf. 1 Cor. i. 30): He then 
that sent out Wisdom was not Wisdom, for “I was she,” saith Wisdom, “in whom He delighted.” Christ is 
truth: but “Blessed,” saith He, “be the God of truth”’ (1 Esdr. iv. 40). There He overthrows both Sabellius 
and Arius, and shews both heresies to be equal in impiety. For neither is the Father of the Word Himself 
Word, nor is the offspring of the Father a creature, but the Own-begotten of His essence. And again the 
Word that proceeded forth is not Father, nor again is He one word out of many; but He alone is the 
Father’s Son, the true and genuine Son by nature, Who both now is in Him, and is eternally and indivisibly 
from within Him. Thus the Lord is both Wisdom and Truth, and is not in the second place after another 
wisdom; but He alone it is through whom the Father made all things, and in Him He made the manifold 
essences of created things, and through Him He is made known to whom He will, and in Him He carries 


on and effects His universal providence. For Him alone does Dionysius recognise as Word of God. This is 
the faith of Dionysius: for I have collected and copied a few statements from his letters, enough to induce 
you to add to their number, but to put the Arians to utter shame on account of their libel upon the Bishop. 
For in all, even the details, of what he wrote, he exposed their error and branded their heresy. 


26. How Dionysius dealt with the Sabellians. 


Hence too it is manifest that even the letter to Euphranor and Ammonius was written by him in a different 
sense and for a special purpose. For this his defence makes plain. And in truth this is an effective form of 
argument for the subversion of the madness of Sabellius, for him that wishes for a short way with those 
heretics, not to start from expressions applicable to the deity of the Word, such as that the Son is God’s 
Word and Wisdom and Power, and that I and the Father are one’ (John x. 30), lest they, perverting what is 
well said should use such expressions as a pretext for their unblushing contentiousness, when they hear 
the texts, I and the Father are one,’ and he that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.’ (John x. 30; xiv. 9); 
but to emphasize what is said of the Saviour as Man, as He Himself has done, such as His hungering and 
thirsting, and being weary, and how He is the Vine, and how He prayed and has suffered. For in so far as 
these are lowly expressions, it becomes all the clearer that it was not the Father that was made man. For 
it follows, when the Lord is called the Vine, that there must also be a husbandman: and when He prayed, 
that there was one to hear, and when He asked, that there was one to give. Now such things shew far 
more readily the madness of the Sabellians, because He that prayed was one, He that heard another, one 
the Vine and another the Husbandman. For whatever expressions are cited to distinguish between the Son 
and the Father are used of Him by reason of the flesh which He bore for our sake. For created things are 
distinct in nature from God. Accordingly since, the flesh being a created thing, the Word,’ as John says, 
was made flesh’ (John i. 14), although He is by nature the Father’s own and inseparable from Him, yet by 
reason of the flesh the Father is widely distinguished from Him. For He Himself permits that what is 
appropriate to the flesh should be said of him, that it may be made plain that the body was His own and 
not that of any other. But this being the sense of these sayings, Sabellius will be the more quickly 
confuted, it being proved that it was not the Father that was made flesh, but His Word, who also 
redeemed the flesh and offered it to the Father. But thus having confuted and persuaded him, he will next 
be able more readily to teach him concerning the deity of the Word, how that He is the Word and Wisdom, 
Son and Power, Brightness and Express Image. For it is here again a necessary inference that as the Word 
exists, there must also exist the Father of the Word, and as Wisdom exists, there exists also its Parent, and 
as Brightness exists so also does the Light; and that in this manner the Son and the Father are one. 


27. Conclusion. 


Dionysius knew this when he wrote. And by his first letters he silenced Sabellius, and in his others he 
overcame the heresy of Arius. For just as the human attributes of the Saviour overthrew Sabellius, so 
against the Arian madmen one must use proofs drawn not from the human attributes but from what 
betokens the deity of the Word, lest they pervert what is said of the Lord by reason of His Body, and think 
that the Word is of like nature with us men, and so abide still in their madness. But if they also are taught 
about His deity they will condemn their own error; and when they understand that the Word was made 
flesh, they too will the more easily distinguish in future the human characteristics from those which fit His 
deity. But this being so, and the Bishop Dionysius having been shewn by his writings to be pious, what will 
the Arian madmen do next? Convicted on this evidence, whom will they again venture to malign? For they 
needs must, since they have fallen from the foundation of the Apostles and have no settled mind of their 
own, seek some support, and if they can find none, then malign the fathers. But no one will believe them 
any more even if they make efforts to libel them, for the heresy is condemned on all hands. Unless 
perchance they will henceforth speak of the devil, for he is their only partisan, or rather he it is who 
suggested their heresy to them. Who then can any longer call men Christians’ whose leader is the devil, 
and not rather Diabolici,’ so that they may bear the name not merely of adversaries of Christ, but of 
partisans of the devil? Unless indeed they change round, and, rejecting the impiety they have contrived, 
come to know the truth. For this will at once be for their own good, and it is thus that it beseems us to 
pray for all those that are in error. 
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THE LIFE AND CONVERSATION OF OUR HOLY FATHER, ANTONY: WRITTEN AND SENT TO THE MONKS IN FOREIGN 
PARTS BY OUR FATHER AMONG THE SAINTS, ATHANASIUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA. 


ATHANASIUS THE BISHOP TO THE BRETHREN IN FOREIGN PARTS 


[Antony’s answers to a philosopher, and to Didymus, are given by Socrates IV. 23, 25: the following is from 
Hanmer’s translation of Socr. I. 21: “The same time lived Antony the monk in the deserts of AEgypt. But 
inasmuch as Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, hath lately set forth in a several volume, intituled of his 
life, his manners and converasiton, how openly he buckled with divils, how he over-reached their slights 
and subtle combats, and wrought many marvellous and strange miracles, I think it superfluous on my part 
to intreat thereof.’] 


You have entered upon a noble rivalry with the monks of Egypt by your determination either to equal or 
surpass them in your training in the way of virtue. For by this time there are monasteries among you, and 
the name of monk receives public recognition. With reason, therefore, all men will approve this 
determination, and in answer to your prayers God will give its fulfilment. Now since you asked me to give 
you an account of the blessed Antony’s way of life, and are wishful to learn how he began the discipline, 
who and what manner of man he was previous to this, how he closed his life, and whether the things told 
of him are true, that you also may bring yourselves to imitate him, I very readily accepted your behest, for 
to me also the bare recollection of Antony is a great accession of help. And I know that you, when you 
have heard, apart from your admiration of the man, will be wishful to emulate his determination; seeing 
that for monks the life of Antony is a sufficient pattern of discipline. Wherefore do not refuse credence to 
what you have heard from those who brought tidings of him; but think rather that they have told you only 
a few things, for at all events they scarcely can have given circumstances of so great import in any detail. 
And because I at your request have called to mind a few circumstances about him, and shall send as much 
as I can tell in a letter, do not neglect to question those who sail from here: for possibly when all have told 
their tale, the account will hardly be in proportion to his merits. On account of this I was desirous, when I 
received your letter, to send for certain of the monks, those especially who were wont to be more 
frequently with him, that if I could learn any fresh details I might send them to you. But since the season 
for sailing was coming to an end and the letter-carrier urgent, I hastened to write to your piety what I 
myself know, having seen him many times, and what I was able to learn from him, for I was his attendant 
for a long time, and poured water on his hands ; in all points being mindful of the truth, that no one 
should disbelieve through hearing too much, nor on the other hand by hearing too little should despise the 
man. 


1. Antony you must know was by descent an Egyptian: his parents were of good family and possessed 
considerable wealth , and as they were Christians he also was reared in the same Faith. In infancy he was 
brought up with his parents, knowing nought else but them and his home. But when he was grown and 
arrived at boyhood, and was advancing in years, he could not endure to learn letters, not caring to 
associate with other boys; but all his desire was, as it is written of Jacob, to live a plain man at home . 
With his parents he used to attend the Lord’s House, and neither as a child was he idle nor when older did 
he despise them; but was both obedient to his father and mother and attentive to what was read, keeping 
in his heart what was profitable in what he heard. And though as a child brought up in moderate 
affluence, he did not trouble his parents for varied or luxurious fare, nor was this a source of pleasure to 
him; but was content simply with what he found nor sought anything further. 


2. After the death of his father and mother he was left alone with one little sister: his age was about 
eighteen or twenty, and on him the care both of home and sister rested. Now it was not six months after 
the death of his parents, and going according to custom into the Lord’s House, he communed with himself 
and reflected as he walked how the Apostles left all and followed the Saviour; and how they in the Acts 
sold their possessions and brought and laid them at the Apostles’ feet for distribution to the needy, and 
what and how great a hope was laid up for them in heaven. Pondering over these things he entered the 
church, and it happened the Gospel was being read, and he heard the Lord saying to the rich man , If thou 
wouldest be perfect, go and sell that thou hast and give to the poor; and come follow Me and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven.’ Antony, as though God had put him in mind of the Saints, and the passage had 
been read on his account, went out immediately from the church, and gave the possessions of his 
forefathers to the villagers—they were three hundred acres , productive and very fair—that they should be 
no more a clog upon himself and his sister . And all the rest that was movable he sold, and having got 


together much money he gave it to the poor, reserving a little however for his sister’s sake. 


3. And again as he went into the church, hearing the Lord say in the Gospel , be not anxious for the 
morrow,’ he could stay no longer, but went out and gave those things also to the poor. Having committed 
his sister to known and faithful virgins, and put her into a convent to be brought up, he henceforth 
devoted himself outside his house to discipline , taking heed to himself and training himself with patience. 
For there were not yet so many monasteries in Egypt, and no monk at all knew of the distant desert; but 
all who wished to give heed to themselves practised the discipline in solitude near their own village. Now 
there was then in the next village an old man who had lived the life of a hermit from his youth up. Antony, 
after he had seen this man, imitated him in piety. And at first he began to abide in places outside the 
village: then if he heard of a good man anywhere, like the prudent bee, he went forth and sought him, nor 
turned back to his own palace until he had seen him; and he returned, having got from the good man as it 
were supplies for his journey in the way of virtue. So dwelling there at first, he confirmed his purpose not 
to return to the abode of his fathers nor to the remembrance of his kinsfolk; but to keep all his desire and 
energy for perfecting his discipline. He worked, however, with his hands, having heard, he who is idle let 
him not eat ,’ and part he spent on bread and part he gave to the needy. And he was constant in prayer, 
knowing that a man ought to pray in secret unceasingly . For he had given such heed to what was read 
that none of the things that were written fell from him to the ground, but he remembered all, and 
afterwards his memory served him for books. 


4. Thus conducting himself, Antony was beloved by all. He subjected himself in sincerity to the good men 
whom he visited, and learned thoroughly where each surpassed him in zeal and discipline. He observed 
the graciousness of one; the unceasing prayer of another; he took knowledge of another’s freedom from 
anger and another’s loving-kindness; he gave heed to one as he watched, to another as he studied; one he 
admired for his endurance, another for his fasting and sleeping on the ground; the meekness of one and 
the long-suffering of another he watched with care, while he took note of the piety towards Christ and the 
mutual love which animated all. Thus filled, he returned to his own place of discipline, and henceforth 
would strive to unite the qualities of each, and was eager to show in himself the virtues of all. With others 
of the same age he had no rivalry; save this only, that he should not be second to them in higher things. 
And this he did so as to hurt the feelings of nobody, but made them rejoice over him. So all they of that 
village and the good men in whose intimacy he was, when they saw that he was a man of this sort, used to 
call him God-beloved. And some welcomed him as a son, others as a brother. 


5. But the devil, who hates and envies what is good, could not endure to see such a resolution in a youth, 
but endeavoured to carry out against him what he had been wont to effect against others. First of all he 
tried to lead him away from the discipline, whispering to him the remembrance of his wealth, care for his 
sister, claims of kindred, love of money, love of glory, the various pleasures of the table and the other 
relaxations of life, and at last the difficulty of virtue and the labour of it; he suggested also the infirmity of 
the body and the length of the time. In a word he raised in his mind a great dust of debate, wishing to 
debar him from his settled purpose. But when the enemy saw himself to be too weak for Antony’s 
determination, and that he rather was conquered by the other’s firmness, overthrown by his great faith 
and falling through his constant prayers, then at length putting his trust in the weapons which are in the 
navel of his belly’ and boasting in them—for they are his first snare for the young—he attacked the young 
man, disturbing him by night and harassing him by day, so that even the onlookers saw the struggle which 
was going on between them. The one would suggest foul thoughts and the other counter them with 
prayers: the one fire him with lust, the other, as one who seemed to blush, fortify his body with faith, 
prayers, and fasting. And the devil, unhappy wight, one night even took upon him the shape of a woman 
and imitated all her acts simply to beguile Antony. But he, his mind filled with Christ and the nobility 
inspired by Him, and considering the spirituality of the soul, quenched the coal of the other’s deceit. 
Again the enemy suggested the ease of pleasure. But he like a man filled with rage and grief turned his 
thoughts to the threatened fire and the gnawing worm, and setting these in array against his adversary, 
passed through the temptation unscathed. All this was a source of shame to his foe. For he, deeming 
himself like God, was now mocked by a young man; and he who boasted himself against flesh and blood 
was being put to flight by a man in the flesh. For the Lord was working with Antony—the Lord who for our 
sake took flesh and gave the body victory over the devil, so that all who truly fight can say , not I but the 
grace of God which was with me.’ 


6. At last when the dragon could not even thus overthrow Antony, but saw himself thrust out of his heart, 
gnashing his teeth as it is written, and as it were beside himself, he appeared to Antony like a black boy, 
taking a visible shape in accordance with the colour of his mind. And cringing to him, as it were, he plied 
him with thoughts no longer, for guileful as he was, he had been worsted, but at last spoke in human voice 
and said, Many I deceived, many I cast down; but now attacking thee and thy labours as I had many 
others, I proved weak.’ When Antony asked, Who art thou who speakest thus with me? he answered with a 
lamentable voice, I am the friend of whoredom, and have taken upon me incitements which lead to it 
against the young. I am called the spirit of lust. How many have I deceived who wished to live soberly, 
how many are the chaste whom by my incitements I have over-persuaded! I am he on account of whom 
also the prophet reproves those who have fallen, saying , “Ye have been caused to err by the spirit of 
whoredom.” For by me they have been tripped up. I am he who have so often troubled thee and have so 
often been overthrown by thee.’ But Antony having given thanks to the Lord, with good courage said to 


him, Thou art very despicable then, for thou art black-hearted and weak as a child. Henceforth I shall 
have no trouble from thee , “for the Lord is my helper, and I shall look down on mine enemies.”’ Having 
heard this, the black one straightway fled, shuddering at the words and dreading any longer even to come 
near the man. 


7. This was Antony’s first struggle against the devil, or rather this victory was the Saviour’s work in 
Antony , Who condemned sin in the flesh that the ordinance of the law might be fulfilled in us who walk 
not after the flesh but after the spirit.’ But neither did Antony, although the evil one had fallen, henceforth 
relax his care and despise him; nor did the enemy as though conquered cease to lay snares for him. For 
again he went round as a lion seeking some occasion against him. But Antony having learned from the 
Scriptures that the devices of the devil are many, zealously continued the discipline, reckoning that 
though the devil had not been able to deceive his heart by bodily pleasure, he would endeavour to ensnare 
him by other means. For the demon loves sin. Wherefore more and more he repressed the body and kept 
it in subjection , lest haply having conquered on one side, he should be dragged down on the other. He 
therefore planned to accustom himself to a severer mode of life. And many marvelled, but he himself used 
to bear the labour easily; for the eagerness of soul, through the length of time it had abode in him, had 
wrought a good habit in him, so that taking but little initiation from others he shewed great zeal in this 
matter. He kept vigil to such an extent that he often continued the whole night without sleep; and this not 
once but often, to the marvel of others. He ate once a day, after sunset, sometimes once in two days, and 
often even in four. His food was bread and salt, his drink, water only. Of flesh and wine it is superfluous 
even to speak, since no such thing was found with the other earnest men. A rush mat served him to sleep 
upon, but for the most part he lay upon the bare ground. He would not anoint himself with oil, saying it 
behoved young men to be earnest in training and not to seek what would enervate the body; but they must 
accustom it to labour, mindful of the Apostle’s words , when I am weak, then am I strong.’ For,’ said he, 
the fibre of the soul is then sound when the pleasures of the body are diminished.’ And he had come to 
this truly wonderful conclusion, that progress in virtue, and retirement from the world for the sake of it, 
ought not to be measured by time, but by desire and fixity of purpose.’ He at least gave no thought to the 
past, but day by day, as if he were at the beginning of his discipline, applied greater pains for 
advancement, often repeating to himself the saying of Paul : Forgetting the things which are behind and 
stretching forward to the things which are before.’ He was also mindful of the words spoken by the 
prophet Elias , the Lord liveth before whose presence I stand to-day.’ For he observed that in saying to- 
day’ the prophet did not compute the time that had gone by: but daily as though ever commencing he 
eagerly endeavoured to make himself fit to appear before God, being pure in heart and ever ready to 
submit to His counsel, and to Him alone. And he used to say to himself that from the life of the great Elias 
the hermit ought to see his own as in a mirror. 


8. Thus tightening his hold upon himself, Antony departed to the tombs, which happened to be at a 
distance from the village; and having bid one of his acquaintances to bring him bread at intervals of many 
days, he entered one of the tombs, and the other having shut the door on him, he remained within alone. 
And when the enemy could not endure it, but was even fearful that in a short time Antony would fill the 
desert with the discipline, coming one night with a multitude of demons, he so cut him with stripes that he 
lay on the ground speechless from the excessive pain. For he affirmed that the torture had been so 
excessive that no blows inflicted by man could ever have caused him such torment. But by the Providence 
of God—for the Lord never overlooks them that hope in Him—the next day his acquaintance came 
bringing him the loaves. And having opened the door and seeing him lying on the ground as though dead, 
he lifted him up and carried him to the church in the village, and laid him upon the ground. And many of 
his kinsfolk and the villagers sat around Antony as round a corpse. But about midnight he came to himself 
and arose, and when he saw them all asleep and his comrade alone watching, he motioned with his head 
for him to approach, and asked him to carry him again to the tombs without waking anybody. 


9. He was carried therefore by the man, and as he was wont, when the door was shut he was within alone. 
And he could not stand up on account of the blows, but he prayed as he lay. And after he had prayed, he 
said with a shout, Here am I, Antony; I flee not from your stripes, for even if you inflict more nothing shall 
separate me from the love of Christ. And then he sang, though a camp be set against me, my heart shall 
not be afraid .’ These were the thoughts and words of this ascetic. But the enemy, who hates good, 
marvelling that after the blows he dared to return, called together his hounds and burst forth, Ye see,’ 
said he, that neither by the spirit of lust nor by blows did we stay the man, but that he braves us, let us 
attack him in another fashion.’ But changes of form for evil are easy for the devil, so in the night they 
made such a din that the whole of that place seemed to be shaken by an earthquake, and the demons as if 
breaking the four walls of the dwelling seemed to enter through them, coming in the likeness of beasts 
and creeping things. And the place was on a sudden filled with the forms of lions, bears, leopards, bulls, 
serpents, asps, scorpions, and wolves, and each of them was moving according to his nature. The lion was 
roaring, wishing to attack, the bull seeming to toss with its horns, the serpent writhing but unable to 
approach, and the wolf as it rushed on was restrained; altogether the noises of the apparitions, with their 
angry ragings, were dreadful. But Antony, stricken and goaded by them, felt bodily pains severer still. He 
lay watching, however, with unshaken soul, groaning from bodily anguish; but his mind was clear, and as 
in mockery he said, If there had been any power in you, it would have sufficed had one of you come, but 
since the Lord hath made you weak, you attempt to terrify me by numbers: and a proof of your weakness 
is that you take the shapes of brute beasts.’ And again with boldness he said, If you are able, and have 


received power against me, delay not to attack; but if you are unable, why trouble me in vain? For faith in 
our Lord is a seal and a wall of safety to us.’ So after many attempts they gnashed their teeth upon him, 
because they were mocking themselves rather than him. 


10. Nor was the Lord then forgetful of Antony’s wrestling, but was at hand to help him. So looking up he 
saw the roof as it were opened, and a ray of light descending to him. The demons suddenly vanished, the 
pain of his body straightway ceased, and the building was again whole. But Antony feeling the help, and 
getting his breath again, and being freed from pain, besought the vision which had appeared to him, 
saying, Where wert thou? Why didst thou not appear at the beginning to make my pains to cease?’ And a 
voice came to him, Antony, I was here, but I waited to see thy fight; wherefore since thou hast endured, 
and hast not been worsted, I will ever be a succour to thee, and will make thy name known everywhere.’ 
Having heard this, Antony arose and prayed, and received such strength that he perceived that he had 
more power in his body than formerly. And he was then about thirty-five years old. 


11. And on the day following he went forth still more eagerly bent on the service of God and having fallen 
in with the old man he had met previously, he asked him to dwell with him in the desert. But when the 
other declined on account of his great age, and because as yet there was no such custom, Antony himself 
set off forthwith to the mountain. And yet again the enemy seeing his zeal and wishing to hinder it, cast in 
his way what seemed to be a great silver dish. But Antony, seeing the guile of the Evil One, stood, and 
having looked on the dish, he put the devil in it to shame, saying, Whence comes a dish in the desert? This 
road is not well-worn, nor is there here a trace of any wayfarer; it could not have fallen without being 
missed on account of its size; and he who had lost it having turned back, to seek it, would have found it, 
for it is a desert place. This is some wile of the devil. O thou Evil One, not with this shalt thou hinder my 
purpose; let it go with thee to destruction. ‘ And when Antony had said this it vanished like smoke from 
the face of fire. 


12. Then again as he went on he saw what was this time not visionary, but real gold scattered in the way. 
But whether the devil showed it, or some better power to try the athlete and show the Evil One that 
Antony truly cared nought for money, neither he told nor do we know. But it is certain that that which 
appeared was gold. And Antony marvelled at the quantity, but passed it by as though he were going over 
fire; so he did not even turn, but hurried on at a run to lose sight of the place. More and more confirmed 
in his purpose, he hurried to the mountain, and having found a fort, so long deserted that it was full of 
creeping things, on the other side of the river; he crossed over to it and dwelt there. The reptiles, as 
though some one were chasing them, immediately left the place. But he built up the entrance completely, 
having stored up loaves for six months—this is a custom of the Thebans, and the loaves often remain fresh 
a whole year—and as he found water within, he descended as into a shrine, and abode within by himself, 
never going forth nor looking at any one who came. Thus he employed a long time training himself, and 
received loaves, let down from above, twice in the year. 


13. But those of his acquaintances who came, since he did not permit them to enter, often used to spend 
days and nights outside, and heard as it were crowds within clamouring, dinning, sending forth piteous 
voices and crying, Go from what is ours. What dost thou even in the desert? Thou canst not abide our 
attack.’ So at first those outside thought there were some men fighting with him, and that they had 
entered by ladders; but when stooping down they saw through a hole there was nobody, they were afraid, 
accounting them to be demons, and they called on Antony. Them he quickly heard, though he had not 
given a thought to the demons, and coming to the door he besought them to depart and not to be afraid, 
for thus,’ said he, the demons make their seeming onslaughts against those who are cowardly. Sign 
yourselves therefore with the cross , and depart boldly, and let these make sport for themselves.’ So they 
departed fortified with the sign of the Cross. But he remained in no wise harmed by the evil spirits, nor 
was he wearied with the contest, for there came to his aid visions from above, and the weakness of the foe 
relieved him of much trouble and armed him with greater zeal. For his acquaintances used often to come 
expecting to find him dead, and would hear him singing , Let God arise and let His enemies be scattered, 
let them also that hate Him flee before His face. As smoke vanisheth, let them vanish; as wax melteth 
before the face of fire, so let the sinners perish from the face of God;’ and again, All nations compassed 
me about, and in the name of the Lord I requited them .’ 


14. And so for nearly twenty years he continued training himself in solitude, never going forth, and but 
seldom seen by any. After this, when many were eager and wishful to imitate his discipline, and his 
acquaintances came and began to cast down and wrench off the door by force, Antony, as from a shrine, 
came forth initiated in the mysteries and filled with the Spirit of God. Then for the first time he was seen 
outside the fort by those who came to see him. And they, when they saw him, wondered at the sight, for he 
had the same habit of body as before, and was neither fat, like a man without exercise, nor lean from 
fasting and striving with the demons, but he was just the same as they had known him before his 
retirement. And again his soul was free from blemish, for it was neither contracted as if by grief, nor 
relaxed by pleasure, nor possessed by laughter or dejection, for he was not troubled when he beheld the 
crowd, nor overjoyed at being saluted by so many. But he was altogether even as being guided by reason, 
and abiding in a natural state. Through him the Lord healed the bodily ailments of many present, and 
cleansed others from evil spirits. And He gave grace to Antony in speaking, so that he consoled many that 
were sorrowful, and set those at variance at one, exhorting all to prefer the love of Christ before all that is 


in the world. And while he exhorted and advised them to remember the good things to come, and the 
loving-kindness of God towards us, Who spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all ,’ he 
persuaded many to embrace the solitary life. And thus it happened in the end that cells arose even in the 
mountains, and the desert was colonised by monks, who came forth from their own people, and enrolled 
themselves for the citizenship in the heavens. 


15. But when he was obliged to cross the Arsenoitic Canal—and the occasion of it was the visitation of the 
brethren—the canal was full of crocodiles. And by simply praying, he entered it, and all they with him, and 
passed over in safety. And having returned to his cell, he applied himself to the same noble and valiant 
exercises; and by frequent conversation he increased the eagerness of those already monks, stirred up in 
most of the rest the love of the discipline, and speedily by the attraction of his words cells multiplied, and 
he directed them all as a father. 


16. One day when he had gone forth because all the monks had assembled to him and asked to hear 
words from him, he spoke to them in the Egyptian tongue as follows: The Scriptures are enough for 
instruction , but it is a good thing to encourage one another in the faith, and to stir up with words. 
Wherefore you, as children, carry that which you know to your father; and I as the elder share my 
knowledge and what experience has taught me with you. Let this especially be the common aim of all, 
neither to give way having once begun, nor to faint in trouble, nor to say: We have lived in the discipline a 
long time: but rather as though making a beginning daily let us increase our earnestness. For the whole 
life of man is very short, measured by the ages to come, wherefore all our time is nothing compared with 
eternal life. And in the world everything is sold at its price, and a man exchanges one equivalent for 
another; but the promise of eternal life is bought for a trifle. For it is written, “The days of our life in them 
are threescore years and ten, but if they are in strength, fourscore years, and what is more than these is 
labour and sorrow .” Whenever, therefore, we live full fourscore years, or even a hundred in the discipline, 
not for a hundred years only shall we reign, but instead of a hundred we shall reign for ever and ever. And 
though we fought on earth, we shall not receive our inheritance on earth, but we have the promises in 
heaven; and having put off the body which is corrupt, we shall receive it incorrupt. 


17. Wherefore, children, let us not faint nor deem that the time is long, or that we are doing something 
great, “for the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed to us-ward .” Nor let us think, as we look at the world, that we have renounced anything of much 
consequence, for the whole earth is very small compared with all the heaven. Wherefore if it even 
chanced that we were lords of all the earth and gave it all up, it would be nought worthy of comparison 
with the kingdom of heaven. For as if a man should despise a copper drachma to gain a hundred drachmas 
of gold; so if a man were lord of all the earth and were to renounce it, that which he gives up is little, and 
he receives a hundredfold. But if not even the whole earth is equal in value to the heavens, then he who 
has given up a few acres leaves as it were nothing; and even if he have given up a house or much gold he 
ought not to boast nor be low-spirited. Further, we should consider that even if we do not relinquish them 
for virtue’s sake, still afterwards when we die we shall leave them behind—very often, as the Preacher 
saith , to those to whom we do not wish. Why then should we not give them up for virtue’s sake, that we 
may inherit even a kingdom? Therefore let the desire of possession take hold of no one, for what gain is it 
to acquire these things which we cannot take with us? Why not rather get those things which we can take 
away with us—to wit, prudence, justice, temperance, courage, understanding, love, kindness to the poor, 
faith in Christ, freedom from wrath, hospitality? If we possess these, we shall find them of themselves 
preparing for us a welcome there in the land of the meek-hearted. 


18. And so from such things let a man persuade himself not to make light of it, especially if he considers 
that he himself is the servant of the Lord, and ought to serve his Master. Wherefore as a servant would 
not dare to say, because I worked yesterday, I will not work today; and considering the past will do no 
work in the future; but, as it is written in the Gospel, daily shows the same readiness to please his master, 
and to avoid risk: so let us daily abide firm in our discipline, knowing that if we are careless for a single 
day the Lord will not pardon us, for the sake of the past, but will be wrath against us for our neglect. As 
also we have heard in Ezekiel ; and as Judas because of one night destroyed his previous labour. 


19. Wherefore, children, let us hold fast our discipline, and let us not be careless. For in it the Lord is our 
fellow-worker, as it is written, “to all that choose the good, God worketh with them for good .” But to avoid 
being heedless, it is good to consider the word of the Apostle, “I die daily .” For if we too live as though 
dying daily, we shall not sin. And the meaning of that saying is, that as we rise day by day we should think 
that we shall not abide till evening; and again, when about to lie down to sleep, we should think that we 
shall not rise up. For our life is naturally uncertain, and Providence allots it to us daily. But thus ordering 
our daily life, we shall neither fall into sin, nor have a lust for anything, nor cherish wrath against any, nor 
shall we heap up treasure upon earth. But, as though under the daily expectation of death, we shall be 
without wealth, and shall forgive all things to all men, nor shall we retain at all the desire of women or of 
any other foul pleasure. But we shall turn from it as past and gone, ever striving and looking forward to 
the day of Judgment. For the greater dread and danger of torment ever destroys the ease of pleasure, and 
sets up the soul if it is like to fall. 


20. Wherefore having already begun and set out in the way of virtue, let us strive the more that we may 


thou, in a sort of indirect and figurative way, reproachest man with his wickedness in departing from a 
God so good. So, again, as among us, as belonging to the God of benignity and goodness, “Blessing” is a 
most sacred act in our religion and our life, thou too sayest as readily as a Christian needs, “God bless 
thee;” and when thou turnest the blessing of God into a curse, in like manner thy very words confess with 
us that His power over us is absolute and entire. There are some who, though they do not deny the 
existence of God, hold withal that He is neither Searcher, nor Ruler, nor Judge; treating with especial 
disdain those of us who go over to Christ out of fear of a coming judgment, as they think, honouring God 
in freeing Him from the cares of keeping watch, and the trouble of taking note,—not even regarding Him 
as capable of anger. For if God, they say, gets angry, then He is susceptible of corruption and passion; but 
that of which passion and corruption can be affirmed may also perish, which God cannot do. But these 
very persons elsewhere, confessing that the soul is divine, and bestowed on us by God, stumble against a 
testimony of the soul itself, which affords an answer to these views. For if either divine or God-given, it 
doubtless knows its giver; and if it knows Him, it undoubtedly fears Him too, and especially as having 
been by Him endowed so amply. Has it no fear of Him whose favour it is so desirous to possess, and whose 
anger it is so anxious to avoid? Whence, then, the soul’s natural fear of God, if God cannot be angry? How 
is there any dread of Him whom nothing offends? What is feared but anger? Whence comes anger, but 
from observing what is done? What leads to watchful oversight, but judgment in prospect? Whence is 
judgment, but from power? To whom does supreme authority and power belong, but to God alone? So 
thou art always ready, O soul, from thine own knowledge, nobody casting scorn upon thee, and no one 
preventing, to exclaim, “God sees all,” and “I commend thee to God,” and “May God repay,” and “God 
shall judge between us.” How happens this, since thou art not Christian? How is it that, even with the 
garland of Ceres on the brow, wrapped in the purple cloak of Saturn, wearing the white robe of the 
goddess Isis, thou invokest God as judge? Standing under the statue of AEsculapius, adorning the brazen 
image of Juno, arraying the helmet of Minerva with dusky figures, thou never thinkest of appealing to any 
of these deities. In thine own forum thou appealest to a God who is elsewhere; thou permittest honour to 
be rendered in thy temples to a foreign god. Oh, striking testimony to truth, which in the very midst of 
demons obtains a witness for us Christians! 


CHAPTER III 


But when we say that there are demons—as though, in the simple fact that we alone expel them from the 
men’s bodies, we did not also prove their existence—some disciple of Chrysippus begins to curl the lip. Yet 
thy curses sufficiently attest that there are such beings, and that they are objects of thy strong dislike. As 
what comes to thee as a fit expression of thy strong hatred of him, thou callest the man a daemon who 
annoys thee with his filthiness, or malice, or insolence, or any other vice which we ascribe to evil spirits. 
In expressing vexation, contempt, or abhorrence, thou hast Satan constantly upon thy lips; the very same 
we hold to be the angel of evil, the source of error, the corrupter of the whole world, by whom in the 
beginning man was entrapped into breaking the commandment of God. And (the man) being given over to 
death on account of his sin, the entire human race, tainted in their descent from him, were made a 
channel for transmitting his condemnation. Thou seest, then, thy destroyer; and though he is fully known 
only to Christians, or to whatever sect confesses the Lord, yet, even thou hast some acquaintance with 
him while yet thou abhorrest him! 


CHAPTER IV 


Even now, as the matter refers to thy opinion on a point the more closely belonging to thee, in so far as it 
bears on thy personal well-being, we maintain that after life has passed away thou still remainest in 
existence, and lookest forward to a day of judgment, and according to thy deserts art assigned to misery 
or bliss, in either way of it for ever; that, to be capable of this, thy former substance must needs return to 
thee, the matter and the memory of the very same human being: for neither good nor evil couldst thou 
feel if thou wert not endowed again with that sensitive bodily organization, and there would be no 
grounds for judgment without the presentation of the very person to whom the sufferings of judgment 
were due. That Christian view, though much nobler than the Pythagorean, as it does not transfer thee into 
beasts; though more complete than the Platonic, since it endows thee again with a body; though more 
worthy of honour than the Epicurean, as it preserves thee from annihilation,—yet, because of the name 
connected with it, it is held to be nothing but vanity and folly, and, as it is called, a mere presumption. But 
we are not ashamed of ourselves if our presumption is found to have thy support. Well, in the first place, 
when thou speakest of one who is dead, thou sayest of him, “Poor man”—poor, surely, not because he has 
been taken from the good of life, but because he has been given over to punishment and condemnation. 
But at another time thou speakest of the dead as free from trouble; thou professest to think life a burden, 
and death a blessing. Thou art wont, too, to speak of the dead as in repose, when, returning to their 
graves beyond the city gates with food and dainties, thou art wont to present offerings to thyself rather 
than to them; or when, coming from the graves again, thou art staggering under the effects of wine. But I 
want thy sober opinion. Thou callest the dead poor when thou speakest thine own thoughts, when thou art 
at a distance from them. For at their feast, where in a sense they are present and recline along with thee, 
it would never do to cast reproach upon their lot. Thou canst not but adulate those for whose sake thou 
art feasting it so sumptuously. Dost thou then speak of him as poor who feels not? How happens it that 
thou cursest, as one capable of suffering from thy curse, the man whose memory comes back on thee with 


attain those things that are before. And let no one turn to the things behind, like Lot’s wife, all the more 
so that the Lord hath said, “No man, having put his hand to the plough, and turning back, is fit for the 
kingdom of heaven .” And this turning back is nought else but to feel regret, and to be once more worldly- 
minded. But fear not to hear of virtue, nor be astonished at the name. For it is not far from us, nor is it 
without ourselves, but it is within us, and is easy if only we are willing. That they may get knowledge, the 
Greeks live abroad and cross the sea, but we have no need to depart from home for the sake of the 
kingdom of heaven, nor to cross the sea for the sake of virtue. For the Lord aforetime hath said, “The 
kingdom of heaven is within you .” Wherefore virtue hath need at our hands of willingness alone, since it 
is in us and is formed from us. For when the soul hath its spiritual faculty in a natural state virtue is 
formed. And it is in a natural state when it remains as it came into existence. And when it came into 
existence it was fair and exceeding honest. For this cause Joshua, the son of Nun, in his exhortation said 
to the people, “Make straight your heart unto the Lord God of Israel ,” and John, “Make your paths 
straight .” For rectitude of soul consists in its having its spiritual part in its natural state as created. But 
on the other hand, when it swerves and turns away from its natural state, that is called vice of the soul. 
Thus the matter is not difficult. If we abide as we have been made, we are in a state of virtue, but if we 
think of ignoble things we shall be accounted evil. If, therefore, this thing had to be acquired from 
without, it would be difficult in reality; but if it is in us, let us keep ourselves from foul thoughts. And as 
we have received the soul as a deposit, let us preserve it for the Lord, that He may recognise His work as 
being the same as He made it. 


21. And let us strive that wrath rule us not nor lust overcome us, for it is written, “The wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God. And lust, when it hath conceived, beareth sin, and the sin when it is 
full grown bringeth forth death .” Thus living, let us keep guard carefully, and as it is written, “keep our 
hearts with all watchfulness .” For we have terrible and crafty foes—the evil spirits—and against them we 
wrestle, as the Apostle said, “Not against flesh and blood, but against the principalities and against the 
powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places .” Great is their number in the air around us , and they are not far from us. Now there are great 
distinctions among them; and concerning their nature and distinctions much could be said, but such a 
description is for others of greater powers than we possess. But at this time it is pressing and necessary 
for us only to know their wiles against ourselves. 


22. First, therefore, we must know this: that the demons have not been created like what we mean when 
we call them by that name; for God made nothing evil, but even they have been made good. Having fallen, 
however, from the heavenly wisdom, since then they have been grovelling on earth. On the one hand they 
deceived the Greeks with their displays, while out of envy of us Christians they move all things in their 
desire to hinder us from entry into the heavens; in order that we should not ascend up thither from 
whence they fell. Thus there is need of much prayer and of discipline, that when a man has received 
through the Spirit the gift of discerning spirits, he may have power to recognise their characteristics: 
which of them are less and which more evil; of what nature is the special pursuit of each, and how each of 
them is overthrown and cast out. For their villainies and the changes in their plots are many. The blessed 
Apostle and his followers knew such things when they said, “for we are not ignorant of his devices ;” and 
we, from the temptations we have suffered at their hands, ought to correct one another under them. 
Wherefore I, having had proof of them, speak as to children. 


23. The demons, therefore, if they see all Christians, and monks especially, labouring cheerfully and 
advancing, first make an attack by temptation and place hindrances to hamper our way, to wit, evil 
thoughts. But we need not fear their suggestions, for by prayer, fasting, and faith in the Lord their attack 
immediately fails. But even when it does they cease not, but knavishly by subtlety come on again. For 
when they cannot deceive the heart openly with foul pleasures they approach in different guise, and 
thenceforth shaping displays they attempt to strike fear, changing their shapes, taking the forms of 
women, wild beasts, creeping things, gigantic bodies, and troops of soldiers. But not even then need ye 
fear their deceitful displays. For they are nothing and quickly disappear, especially if a man fortify himself 
beforehand with faith and the sign of the cross . Yet are they bold and very shameless, for if thus they are 
worsted they make an onslaught in another manner, and pretend to prophesy and foretell the future, and 
to shew themselves of a height reaching to the roof and of great breadth; that they may stealthily catch by 
such displays those who could not be deceived by their arguments. If here also they find the soul 
strengthened by faith and a hopeful mind, then they bring their leader to their aid. 


24. And he said they often appeared as the Lord revealed the devil to Job, saying, “His eyes are as the 
morning star. From his mouth proceed burning lamps and hearths of fire are cast forth. The smoke of a 
furnace blazing with the fire of coals proceeds from his nostrils. His breath is coals and from his mouth 
issues flame .” When the prince of the demons appears in this wise, the crafty one, as I said before, strikes 
terror by speaking great things, as again the Lord convicted him saying to Job, for “he counteth iron as 
straw, and brass as rotten wood, yea he counteth the sea as a pot of ointment, and the depth of the abyss 
as a Captive, and the abyss as a covered walk .” And by the prophet, “the enemy said, I will pursue and 
overtake ,” and again by another, “I will grasp the whole world in my hand as a nest, and take it up as 
eggs that have been left .” Such, in a word, are their boasts and professions that they may deceive the 
godly. But not even then ought we, the faithful, to fear his appearance or give heed to his words. For he is 
a liar and speaketh of truth never a word. And though speaking words so many and so great in his 


boldness, without doubt, like a dragon he was drawn with a hook by the Saviour , and as a beast of burden 
he received the halter round his nostrils, and as a runaway his nostrils were bound with a ring, and his 
lips bored with an armlet . And he was bound by the Lord as a sparrow, that we should mock him. And 
with him are placed the demons his fellows, like serpents and scorpions to be trodden underfoot by us 
Christians. And the proof of this is that we now live opposed to him. For he who threatened to dry the sea 
and seize upon the world, behold now cannot stay our discipline, nor even me speaking against him. Let 
us then heed not his words, for he is a liar: and let us not fear his visions, seeing that they themselves are 
deceptive. For that which appears in them is no true light, but they are rather the preludes and likenesses 
of the fire prepared for the demons who attempt to terrify men with those flames in which they 
themselves will be burned. Doubtless they appear; but in a moment disappear again, hurting none of the 
faithful, but bringing with them the likeness of that fire which is about to receive themselves. Wherefore it 
is unfitting that we should fear them on account of these things; for through the grace of Christ all their 
practices are in vain. 


25. Again they are treacherous, and are ready to change themselves into all forms and assume all 
appearances. Very often also without appearing they imitate the music of harp and voice, and recall the 
words of Scripture. Sometimes, too, while we are reading they immediately repeat many times, like an 
echo, what is read. They arouse us from our sleep to prayers; and this constantly, hardly allowing us to 
sleep at all. At another time they assume the appearance of monks and feign the speech of holy men, that 
by their similarity they may deceive and thus drag their victims where they will. But no heed must be paid 
them even if they arouse to prayer, even if they counsel us not to eat at all, even though they seem to 
accuse and cast shame upon us for those things which once they allowed. For they do this not for the sake 
of piety or truth, but that they may carry off the simple to despair; and that they may say the discipline is 
useless, and make men loathe the solitary life as a trouble and burden, and hinder those who in spite of 
them walk in it. 


26. Wherefore the prophet sent by the Lord declared them to be wretched, saying: “Wo is he who giveth 
his neighbours to drink muddy destruction .” For such practices and devices are subversive of the way 
which leads to virtue. And the Lord Himself, even if the demons spoke the truth,—for they said truly “Thou 
art the Son of God “—still bridled their mouths and suffered them not to speak; lest haply they should sow 
their evil along with the truth, and that He might accustom us never to give heed to them even though 
they appear to speak what is true. For it is unseemly that we, having the holy Scriptures and freedom 
from the Saviour, should be taught by the devil who hath not kept his own order but hath gone from one 
mind to another . Wherefore even when he uses the language of Scripture He forbids him, saying: “But to 
the sinner said God, Wherefore dost thou declare My ordinances and takest My covenant in thy mouth ?” 
For the demons do all things—they prate, they confuse, they dissemble, they confound—to deceive the 
simple. They din, laugh madly, and whistle; but if no heed is paid to them forthwith they weep and lament 
as though vanquished.’ 


27. The Lord therefore, as God, stayed the mouths of the demons: and it is fitting that we, taught by the 
saints, should do like them and imitate their courage. For they when they saw these things used to say: 
“When the sinner rose against me, I was dumb and humble, and kept silence from good words .” And 
again: “But I was as a deaf man and heard not, and as a dumb man who openeth not his mouth, and I 
became as a man who heareth not .” So let us neither hear them as being strangers to us, nor give heed to 
them even though they arouse us to prayer and speak concerning fasting. But let us rather apply 
ourselves to our resolve of discipline, and let us not be deceived by them who do all things in deceit, even 
though they threaten death. For they are weak and can do nought but threaten. 


28. Already in passing I have spoken on these things, and now I must not shrink from speaking on them at 
greater length, for to put you in remembrance will be a source of safety. Since the Lord visited earth , the 
enemy is fallen and his powers weakened. Wherefore although he could do nothing, still like a tyrant, he 
did not bear his fall quietly, but threatened, though his threats were words only. And let each one of you 
consider this, and he will be able to despise the demons. Now if they were hampered with such bodies as 
we are, it would be possible for them to say, “Men when they are hidden we cannot find, but whenever we 
do find them we do them hurt.” And we also by lying in concealment could escape them, shutting the 
doors against them. But if they are not of such a nature as this, but are able to enter in, though the doors 
be shut, and haunt all the air, both they and their leader the devil, and are wishful for evil and ready to 
injure; and, as the Saviour said, “From the beginning the devil is a manslayer and a father of vice ;” while 
we, though this is so, are alive, and spend our lives all the more in opposing him; it is plain they are 
powerless. For place is no hindrance to their plots, nor do they look on us as friends that they should 
spare us; nor are they lovers of good that they should amend. But on the contrary they are evil, and 
nothing is so much sought after by them as wounding them that love virtue and fear God. But since they 
have no power to effect anything, they do nought but threaten. But if they could, they would not hesitate, 
but forthwith work evil (for all their desire is set on this), and especially against us. Behold now we are 
gathered together and speak against them, and they know when we advance they grow weak. If therefore 
they had power they would permit none of us Christians to live, for godliness is an abomination to a sinner 
. But since they can do nothing they inflict the greater wounds on themselves; for they can fulfil none of 
their threats. Next this ought to be considered, that we may be in no fear of them: that if they had the 
power they would not come in crowds, nor fashion displays, nor with change of form would they frame 


deceits. But it would suffice that one only should come and accomplish that which he was both able and 
willing to do: especially as every one who has the power neither slays with display nor strikes fear with 
tumult, but forthwith makes full use of his authority as he wishes. But the demons as they have no power 
are like actors on the stage changing their shape and frightening children with tumultuous apparition and 
various forms: from which they ought rather to be despised as shewing their weakness. At least the true 
angel of the Lord sent against the Assyrian had no need for tumults nor displays from without, nor noises 
nor rattlings, but in quiet he used his power and forthwith destroyed a hundred and eighty-five thousand. 
But demons like these, who have no power, try to terrify at least by their displays . 


29. But if any one having in mind the history of Job should say, Why then hath the devil gone forth and 
accomplished all things against him; and stripped him of all his possessions, and slew his children, and 
smote him with evil ulcers? let such a one, on the other hand, recognise that the devil was not the strong 
man, but God who delivered Job to him to be tried. Certainly he had no power to do anything, but he 
asked, and having received it, he hath wrought what he did. So also from this the enemy is the more to be 
condemned, for although willing he could not prevail against one just man. For if he could have, he would 
not have asked permission. But having asked not once but also a second time, he shows his weakness and 
want of power. And it is no wonder if he could do nothing against Job, when destruction would not have 
come even on his cattle had not God allowed it. And he has not the power over swine, for as it is written in 
the Gospel, they besought the Lord, saying, “Let us enter the swine .” But if they had power not even 
against swine, much less have they any over men formed in the image of God. 


30. So then we ought to fear God only, and despise the demons, and be in no fear of them. But the more 
they do these things the more let us intensify our discipline against them, for a good life and faith in God 
is a great weapon. At any rate they fear the fasting, the sleeplessness, the prayers, the meekness, the 
quietness, the contempt of money and vainglory, the humility, the love of the poor, the alms, the freedom 
from anger of the ascetics, and, chief of all, their piety towards Christ. Wherefore they do all things that 
they may not have any that trample on them, knowing the grace given to the faithful against them by the 
Saviour, when He says, “Behold I have given to you power to tread upon serpents and scorpions, and upon 
all the power of the enemy .” 


31. Wherefore if they pretend to foretell the future, let no one give heed, for often they announce 
beforehand that the brethren are coming days after. And they do come. The demons, however, do this not 
from any care for the hearers, but to gain their trust, and that then at length, having got them in their 
power, they may destroy them. Whence we must give no heed to them, but ought rather to confute them 
when speaking, since we do not need them. For what wonder is it, if with more subtle bodies than men 
have , when they have seen them start on their journey, they surpass them in speed, and announce their 
coming? Just as a horseman getting a start of a man on foot announces the arrival of the latter 
beforehand, so in this there is no need for us to wonder at them. For they know none of those things 
which are not yet in existence; but God only is He who knoweth all things before their birth . But these, 
like thieves, running off first with what they see, proclaim it: to how many already have they announced 
our business—that we are assembled together, and discuss measures against them, before any one of us 
could go and tell these things. This in good truth a fleet-footed boy could do, getting far ahead of one less 
swift. But what I mean is this. If any one begins to walk from the Thebaid, or from any other district, 
before he begins to walk, they do not know whether he will walk. But when they have seen him walking 
they run on, and before he comes up report his approach. And so it falls out that after a few days the 
travellers arrive. But often the walkers turn back, and the demons prove false.’ 


32. So, too, with respect to the water of the river, they sometimes make foolish statements. For having 
seen that there has been much rain in the regions of Ethiopia, and knowing that they are the cause of the 
flood of the river before the water has come to Egypt they run on and announce it. And this men could 
have told, if they had as great power of running as the demons. And as David’s spy going up to a lofty 
place saw the man approaching better than one who stayed down below, and the forerunner himself 
announced, before the others came up, not those things which had not taken place, but those things which 
were already on the way and were being accomplished, so these also prefer to labour, and declare what is 
happening to others simply for the sake of deceiving them. If, however, Providence meantime plans 
anything different for the waters or wayfarers—for Providence can do this—the demons are deceived, and 
those who gave heed to them cheated.’ 


33. Thus in days gone by arose the oracles of the Greeks, and thus they were led astray by the demons. 
But thus also thenceforth their deception was brought to an end by the coming of the Lord , who brought 
to nought the demons and their devices. For they know nothing of themselves, but, like thieves, what they 
get to know from others they pass on, and guess at rather than foretell things. Therefore if sometimes 
they speak the truth, let no one marvel at them for this. For experienced physicians also, since they see 
the same malady in different people, often foretell what it is, making it out by their acquaintance with it. 
Pilots, too, and farmers, from their familiarity with the weather, tell at a glance the state of the 
atmosphere, and forecast whether it will be stormy or fine. And no one would say that they do this by 
inspiration, but from experience and practice. So if the demons sometimes do the same by guesswork, let 
no one wonder at it or heed them. For what use to the hearers is it to know from them what is going to 
happen before the time? Or what concern have we to know such things, even if the knowledge be true? 


For it is not productive of virtue, nor is it any token of goodness. For none of us is judged for what he 
knows not, and no one is called blessed because he hath learning and knowledge. But each one will be 
called to judgment in these points—whether he have kept the faith and truly observed the 
commandments.’ 


34. Wherefore there is no need to set much value on these things, nor for the sake of them to practise a 
life of discipline and labour; but that living well we may please God. And we neither ought to pray to know 
the future, nor to ask for it as the reward of our discipline; but our prayer should be that the Lord may be 
our fellow-helper for victory over the devil. And if even once we have a desire to know the future, let us be 
pure in mind, for I believe that if a soul is perfectly pure and in its natural state, it is able , being clear- 
sighted, to see more and further than the demons—for it has the Lord who reveals to it—like the soul of 
Elisha, which saw what was done by Gehazi, and beheld the hosts standing on its side.’ 


35. When, therefore, they come by night to you and wish to tell the future, or say, “we are the angels,” 
give no heed, for they lie. Yea even if they praise your discipline and call you blessed, hear them not, and 
have no dealings with them; but rather sign yourselves and your houses, and pray, and you shall see them 
vanish. For they are cowards, and greatly fear the sign of the Lord’s Cross, since of a truth in it the 
Saviour stripped them, and made an example of them . But if they shamelessly stand their ground, 
capering and changing their forms of appearance, fear them not, nor shrink, nor heed them as though 
they were good spirits. For the presence either of the good or evil by the help of God can easily be 
distinguished. The vision of the holy ones is not fraught with distraction: “For they will not strive, nor cry, 
nor shall any one hear their voice .” But it comes so quietly and gently that immediately joy, gladness and 
courage arise in the soul. For the Lord who is our joy is with them, and the power of God the Father. And 
the thoughts of the soul remain unruffled and undisturbed, so that it, enlightened as it were with rays, 
beholds by itself those who appear. For the love of what is divine and of the things to come possesses it, 
and willingly it would be wholly joined with them if it could depart along with them. But if, being men, 
some fear the vision of the good, those who appear immediately take fear away; as Gabriel did in the case 
of Zacharias, and as the angel did who appeared to the women at the holy sepulchre, and as He did who 
said to the shepherds in the Gospel, “Fear not.” For their fear arose not from timidity, but from the 
recognition of the presence of superior beings. Such then is the nature of the visions of the holy ones.’ 


36. But the inroad and the display of the evil spirits is fraught with confusion, with din, with sounds and 
cryings such as the disturbance of boorish youths or robbers would occasion. From which arise fear in the 
heart, tumult and confusion of thought, dejection, hatred towards them who live a life of discipline, 
indifference, grief, remembrance of kinsfolk and fear of death, and finally desire of evil things, disregard 
of virtue and unsettled habits. Whenever, therefore, ye have seen ought and are afraid, if your fear is 
immediately taken away and in place of it comes joy unspeakable, cheerfulness, courage, renewed 
strength, calmness of thought and all those I named before, boldness and love toward God,—take courage 
and pray. For joy and a settled state of soul show the holiness of him who is present. Thus Abraham 
beholding the Lord rejoiced ; so also John at the voice of Mary, the God-bearer , leaped for gladness. But if 
at the appearance of any there is confusion, knocking without, worldly display, threats of death and the 
other things which I have already mentioned, know ye that it is an onslaught of evil spirits.’ 


37. And let this also be a token for you: whenever the soul remains fearful there is a presence of the 
enemies. For the demons do not take away the fear of their presence as the great archangel Gabriel did 
for Mary and Zacharias, and as he did who appeared to the women at the tomb; but rather whenever they 
see men afraid they increase their delusions that men may be terrified the more; and at last attacking 
they mock them, saying, “fall down and worship.” Thus they deceived the Greeks, and thus by them they 
were considered gods, falsely so called. But the Lord did not suffer us to be deceived by the devil, for He 
rebuked him whenever he framed such delusions against Him, saying: “Get behind me, Satan: for it is 
written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve .” More and more, therefore, 
let the deceiver be despised by us; for what the Lord hath said, this for our sakes He hath done: that the 
demons hearing like words from us may be put to flight through the Lord who rebuked them in those 
words.’ 


38. And it is not fitting to boast at the casting forth of the demons, nor to be uplifted by the healing of 
diseases: nor is it fitting that he who casts out devils should alone be highly esteemed, while he who casts 
them not out should be considered nought. But let a man learn the discipline of each one and either 
imitate, rival, or correct it. For the working of signs is not ours but the Saviour’s work: and so He said to 
His disciples: “Rejoice not that the demons are subject to you, but that your names are written in the 
heavens .” For the fact that our names are written in heaven is a proof of our virtuous life, but to cast out 
demons is a favour of the Saviour who granted it. Wherefore to those who boasted in signs but not in 
virtue, and said: “Lord, in Thy name did we not cast out demons, and in Thy name did many mighty works 
?” He answered, “Verily I say unto you, I know you not;” for the Lord knoweth not the ways of the wicked. 
But we ought always to pray, as I said above, that we may receive the gift of discerning spirits; that, as it 
is written , we may not believe every spirit.’ 


39. I should have liked to speak no further and to say nothing from my own promptings, satisfied with 
what I have said: but lest you should think that I speak at random and believe that I detail these things 


without experience or truth; for this cause even though I should become as a fool, yet the Lord who 
heareth knoweth the clearness of my conscience, and that it is not for my own sake, but on account of 
your affection towards me and at your petition that I again tell what I saw of the practices of evil spirits. 
How often have they called me blessed and I have cursed them in the name of the Lord! How often have 
they predicted the rising of the river, and I answered them, “What have you to do with it?” Once they 
came threatening and surrounded me like soldiers in full armour. At another time they filled the house 
with horses, wild beasts and creeping things, and I sang: “Some in chariots and some in horses, but we 
will boast in the name of the Lord our God ;” and at the prayers they were turned to flight by the Lord. 
Once they came in darkness, bearing the appearance of a light, and said, “We are come to give thee a 
light, Antony.” But I closed my eyes and prayed, and immediately the light of the wicked ones was 
quenched. And a few months after they came as though singing psalms and babbling the words of 
Scripture, “But I like a deaf man, heard not .” Once they shook the cell with an earthquake, but I 
continued praying with unshaken heart. And after this they came again making noises, whistling and 
dancing. But as I prayed and lay singing psalms to myself they forthwith began to lament and weep, as if 
their strength had failed them. But I gave glory to the Lord who had brought down and made an example 
of their daring and madness.’ 


40. Once a demon exceeding high appeared with pomp, and dared to say, “I am the power of God and I am 
Providence, what dost thou wish that I shall give thee?” But I then so much the more breathed upon him , 
and spoke the name of Christ, and set about to smite him. And I seemed to have smitten him, and 
forthwith he, big as he was, together with all his demons, disappeared at the name of Christ. At another 
time, while I was fasting, he came full of craft, under the semblance of a monk, with what seemed to be 
loaves, and gave me counsel, saying, “Eat and cease from thy many labours. Thou also art a man and art 
like to fall sick.” But I, perceiving his device, rose up to pray; and he endured it not, for he departed, and 
through the door there seemed to go out as it were smoke. How often in the desert has he displayed what 
resembled gold, that I should only touch it and look on it. But I sang psalms against him, and he vanished 
away. Often they would beat me with stripes, and I repeated again and again, “Nothing shall separate me 
from the love of Christ ,” and at this they rather fell to beating one another. Nor was it I that stayed them 
and destroyed their power, but it was the Lord, who said, “I beheld Satan as lightning fall from Heaven; “ 
but I, children, mindful of the Apostle’s words, transferred this to myself, that you might learn not to faint 
in discipline, nor to fear the devil nor the delusions of the demons.’ 


41. And since I have become a fool in detailing these things, receive this also as an aid to your safety and 
fearlessness; and believe me for I do not lie. Once some one knocked at the door of my cell, and going 
forth I saw one who seemed of great size and tall. Then when I enquired, “Who art thou?” he said, “I am 
Satan.” Then when I said, “Why art thou here?” he answered, “Why do the monks and all other Christians 
blame me undeservedly? Why do they curse me hourly?” Then I answered, “Wherefore dost thou trouble 
them?” He said, “I am not he who troubles them, but they trouble themselves, for I am become weak. 
Have they not read ,” “The swords of the enemy have come to an end, and thou hast destroyed the cities?” 
“T have no longer a place, a weapon, a city. The Christians are spread everywhere, and at length even the 
desert is filled with monks. Let them take heed to themselves, and let them not curse me undeservedly.” 
Then I marvelled at the grace of the Lord, and said to him: “Thou who art ever a liar and never speakest 
the truth, this at length, even against thy will, thou hast truly spoken. For the coming of Christ hath made 
thee weak, and He hath cast thee down and stripped thee.” But he having heard the Saviour’s name, and 
not being able to bear the burning from it, vanished.’ 


42. If, therefore, the devil himself confesses that his power is gone, we ought utterly to despise both him 
and his demons; and since the enemy with his hounds has but devices of this sort, we, having got to know 
their weakness, are able to despise them. Wherefore let us not despond after this fashion, nor let us have 
a thought of cowardice in our heart, nor frame fears for ourselves, saying, I am afraid lest a demon should 
come and overthrow me; lest he should lift me up and cast me down; or lest rising against me on a sudden 
he confound me. Such thoughts let us not have in mind at all, nor let us be sorrowful as though we were 
perishing; but rather let us be courageous and rejoice always, believing that we are safe. Let us consider 
in our soul that the Lord is with us, who put the evil spirits to flight and broke their power. Let us consider 
and lay to heart that while the Lord is with us, our foes can do us no hurt. For when they come they 
approach us in a form corresponding to the state in which they discover us , and adapt their delusions to 
the condition of mind in which they find us. If, therefore, they find us timid and confused, they forthwith 
beset the place, like robbers, having found it unguarded; and what we of ourselves are thinking, they do, 
and more also. For if they find us faint-hearted and cowardly, they mightily increase our terror, by their 
delusions and threats; and with these the unhappy soul is thenceforth tormented. But if they see us 
rejoicing in the Lord, contemplating the bliss of the future, mindful of the Lord, deeming all things in His 
hand, and that no evil spirit has any strength against the Christian, nor any power at all over any one— 
when they behold the soul fortified with these thoughts—they are discomfited and turned backwards. 
Thus the enemy, seeing Job fenced round with them, withdrew from him; but finding Judas unguarded, 
him he took captive. Thus if we are wishful to despise the enemy, let us ever ponder over the things of the 
Lord, and let the soul ever rejoice in hope. And we shall see the snares of the demon are like smoke, and 
the evil ones themselves flee rather than pursue. For they are, as I said before, exceeding fearful, ever 
looking forward to the fire prepared for them.’ 


43. And for your fearlessness against them hold this sure sign—whenever there is any apparition, be not 
prostrate with fear, but whatsoever it be, first boldly ask, Who art thou? And from whence comest thou? 
And if it should be a vision of holy ones they will assure you, and change your fear into joy. But if the 
vision should be from the devil, immediately it becomes feeble, beholding your firm purpose of mind. For 
merely to ask, Who art thou ? and whence comest thou? is a proof of coolness. By thus asking, the son of 
Nun learned who his helper was; nor did the enemy escape the questioning of Daniel .’ 


44. While Antony was thus speaking all rejoiced; in some the love of virtue increased, in others 
carelessness was thrown aside, the self-conceit of others was stopped; and all were persuaded to despise 
the assaults of the Evil One, and marvelled at the grace given to Antony from the Lord for the discerning 
of spirits. So their cells were in the mountains, like filled with holy bands of men who sang psalms, loved 
reading, fasted, prayed, rejoiced in the hope of things to come, laboured in alms-giving, and preserved 
love and harmony one with another. And truly it was possible, as it were, to behold a land set by itself, 
filled with piety and justice. For then there was neither the evil-doer, nor the injured, nor the reproaches 
of the tax-gatherer: but instead a multitude of ascetics; and the one purpose of them all was to aim at 
virtue. So that any one beholding the cells again, and seeing such good order among the monks, would lift 
up his voice and say, How goodly are thy dwellings, O Jacob, and thy tents, O Israel; as shady glens and as 
a garden by a river; as tents which the Lord hath pitched, and like cedars near waters .’ 


45. Antony, however, according to his custom, returned alone to his own cell, increased his discipline, and 
sighed daily as he thought of the mansions in Heaven, having his desire fixed on them, and pondering 
over the shortness of man’s life. And he used to eat and sleep, and go about all other bodily necessities 
with shame when he thought of the spiritual faculties of the soul. So often, when about to eat with any 
other hermits, recollecting the spiritual food, he begged to be excused, and departed far off from them, 
deeming it a matter for shame if he should be seen eating by others. He used, however, when by himself, 
to eat through bodily necessity, but often also with the brethren; covered with shame on these occasions, 
yet speaking boldly words of help. And he used to say that it behoved a man to give all his time to his soul 
rather than his body, yet to grant a short space to the body through its necessities; but all the more 
earnestly to give up the whole remainder to the soul and seek its profit, that it might not be dragged down 
by the pleasures of the body, but, on the contrary, the body might be in subjection to the soul. For this is 
that which was spoken by the Saviour: Be not anxious for your life what ye shall eat, nor for your body 
what ye shall put on. And do ye seek not what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, and be not of a doubtful 
mind. For all these things the nations of the world seek after. But your Father knoweth that ye have need 
of all these things. Howbeit seek ye first His Kingdom, and all these things shall be added unto you .’ 


46. After this the Church was seized by the persecution which then took place under Maximinus, and 
when the holy martyrs were led to Alexandria, Antony also followed, leaving his cell, and saying, Let us go 
too, that if called, we may contend or behold them that are contending. And he longed to suffer 
martyrdom, but not being willing to give himself up, he ministered to the confessors in the mines and in 
the prisons. And he was very zealous in the judgment hall to stir up to readiness those who were 
summoned when in their contest, while those who were being martyred he received and brought on their 
way until they were perfected. The judge, therefore, beholding the fearlessness of Antony and his 
companions, and their zeal in this matter, commanded that no monk should appear in the judgment hall, 
nor remain at all in the city. So all the rest thought it good to hide themselves that day, but Antony gave so 
little heed to the command that he washed his garment, and stood all next day on a raised place before 
them, and appeared in his best before the governor. Therefore when all the rest wondered at this, and the 
governor saw and passed by with his array, he stood fearlessly, shewing the readiness of us Christians. 
For, as I said before, he prayed himself to be a martyr, wherefore he seemed as one grieved that he had 
not borne his witness. But the Lord was keeping him for our profit and that of others, that he should 
become a teacher to many of the discipline which he had learned from the Scriptures. For many only 
beholding his manner of life were eager to be imitators of his ways. So he again ministered as usual to the 
confessors, and as though he were their fellow captive he laboured in his ministry. 


47. And when at last the persecution ceased, and the blessed Bishop Peter had borne his testimony, 
Antony departed, and again withdrew to his cell, and was there daily a martyr to his conscience, and 
contending in the conflicts of faith. And his discipline was much severer, for he was ever fasting, and he 
had a garment of hair on the inside, while the outside was skin, which he kept until his end. And he 
neither bathed his body with water to free himself from filth, nor did he ever wash his feet, nor even 
endure so much as to put them into water, unless compelled by necessity. Nor did any one even see him 
unclothed, nor his body naked at all, except after his death, when he was buried. 


48. When therefore he had retired and determined to fix a time, after which neither to go forth himself 
nor admit anybody, Martinian, a military officer, came and disturbed Antony. For he had a daughter 
afflicted with an evil spirit. But when he continued for a long while knocking at the door, and asking him 
to come out and pray to God for his child, Antony, not bearing to open, looked out from above and said, 
Man, why dost thou call on me? I also am a man even as you. But if you believe on Christ whom I serve, 
go, and according as you believe, pray to God, and it shall come to pass.’ Straightway, therefore, he 
departed, believing and calling upon Christ, and he received his daughter cleansed from the devil. Many 
other things also through Antony the Lord did, who saith, Seek and it shall be given unto you .’ For many 


of the sufferers, when he would not open his door, slept outside his cell, and by their faith and sincere 
prayers were healed. 


49. But when he saw himself beset by many, and not suffered to withdraw himself according to his intent 
as he wished, fearing because of the signs which the Lord wrought by him, that either he should be puffed 
up, or that some other should think of him above what he ought to think, he considered and set off to go 
into the upper Thebaid, among those to whom he was unknown. And having received loaves from the 
brethren, he sat down by the bank of the river, looking whether a boat would go by, that, having embarked 
thereon, he might go up the river with them. While he was considering these things, a voice came to him 
from above, Antony, whither goest thou and wherefore?’ But he no way disturbed, but as he had been 
accustomed to be called often thus, giving ear to it, answered, saying, Since the multitude permit me not 
to be still, I wish to go into the upper Thebaid on account of the many hindrances that come upon me 
here, and especially because they demand of me things beyond my power.’ But the voice said unto him, 
Even though you should go into the Thebaid, or even though, as you have in mind, you should go down to 
the Bucolia , you will have to endure more, aye, double the amount of toil. But if you wish really to be in 
quiet, depart now into the inner desert.’ And when Antony said, Who will show me the way for I know it 
not?’ immediately the voice pointed out to him Saracens about to go that way. So Antony approached, and 
drew near them, and asked that he might go with them into the desert. And they, as though they had been 
commanded by Providence, received him willingly. And having journeyed with them three days and three 
nights, he came to a very lofty mountain, and at the foot of the mountain ran a clear spring, whose waters 
were sweet and very cold; outside there was a plain and a few uncared-for palm trees. 


50. Antony then, as it were, moved by God, loved the place , for this was the spot which he who had 
spoken with him by the banks of the river had pointed out. So having first received loaves from his fellow 
travellers, he abode in the mountain alone, no one else being with him. And recognising it as his own 
home, he remained in that place for the future. But the Saracens, having seen the earnestness of Antony, 
purposely used to journey that way, and joyfully brought him loaves, while now and then the palm trees 
also afforded him a poor and frugal relish. But after this, the brethren learning of the place, like children 
mindful of their father, took care to send to him. But when Antony saw that the bread was the cause of 
trouble and hardships to some of them, to spare the monks this, he resolved to ask some of those who 
came to bring him a spade, an axe, and a little corn. And when these were brought, he went over the land 
round the mountain, and having found a small plot of suitable ground, tilled it; and having a plentiful 
supply of water for watering, he sowed. This doing year by year, he got his bread from thence, rejoicing 
that thus he would be troublesome to no one, and because he kept himself from being a burden to 
anybody. But after this, seeing again that people came, he cultivated a few pot-herbs, that he who came to 
him might have some slight solace after the labour of that hard journey. At first, however, the wild beasts 
in the desert, coming because of the water, often injured his seeds and husbandry. But he, gently laying 
hold of one of them, said to them all, Why do you hurt me, when I hurt none of you? Depart, and in the 
name of the Lord come not nigh this spot.’ And from that time forward, as though fearful of his command, 
they no more came near the place. 


51. So he was alone in the inner mountain, spending his time in prayer and discipline. And the brethren 
who served him asked that they might come every month and bring him olives, pulse and oil, for by now 
he was an old man. There then he passed his life, and endured such great wrestlings, Not against flesh 
and blood ,’ as it is written, but against opposing demons, as we learned from those who visited him. For 
there they heard tumults, many voices, and, as it were, the clash of arms. At night they saw the mountain 
become full of wild beasts, and him also fighting as though against visible beings, and praying against 
them. And those who came to him he encouraged, while kneeling he contended and prayed to the Lord. 
Surely it was a marvellous thing that a man, alone in such a desert, feared neither the demons who rose 
up against him, nor the fierceness of the four-footed beasts and creeping things, for all they were so many. 
But in truth, as it is written, He trusted in the Lord as Mount Sion ,’ with a mind unshaken and 
undisturbed; so that the demons rather fled from him, and the wild beasts, as it is written , kept peace 
with him.’ 


52. The devil, therefore, as David says in the Psalms , observed Antony and gnashed his teeth against him. 
But Antony was consoled by the Saviour and continued unhurt by his wiles and varied devices. As he was 
watching in the night the devil sent wild beasts against him. And almost all the hyenas in that desert came 
forth from their dens and surrounded him; and he was in the midst, while each one threatened to bite. 
Seeing that it was a trick of the enemy he said to them all: If ye have received power against me I am 
ready to be devoured by you; but if ye were sent against me by demons, stay not, but depart, for I ama 
servant of Christ.’ When Antony said this they fled, driven by that word as with a whip. 


53. A few days after, as he was working (for he was careful to work hard), some one stood at the door and 
pulled the plait which he was working, for he used to weave baskets, which he gave to those who came in 
return for what they brought him. And rising up he saw a beast like a man to the thighs but having legs 
and feet like those of an ass. And Antony only signed himself and said, I am a servant of Christ. If thou art 
sent against me, behold I am here.’ But the beast together with his evil spirits fled, so that, through his 
speed, he fell and died. And the death of the beast was the fall of the demons. For they strove in all 
manner of ways to lead Antony from the desert and were not able. 


54. And once being asked by the monks to come down and visit them and their abodes after a time, he 
journeyed with those who came to him. And a camel carried the loaves and the water for them. For all that 
desert is dry, and there is no water at all that is fit to drink, save in that mountain from whence they drew 
the water, and in which Antony’s cell was. So when the water failed them on their way, and the heat was 
very great, they all were in danger. For having gone round the neighbourhood and finding no water, they 
could walk no further, but lay on the ground and despairing of themselves, let the camel go. But the old 
man seeing that they were all in jeopardy, groaning in deep grief, departed a little way from them, and 
kneeling down he stretched forth his hands and prayed. And immediately the Lord made water to well 
forth where he had stood praying, and so all drank and were revived. And having filled their bottles they 
sought the camel and found her, for the rope happened to have caught in a stone and so was held fast. 
Having led it and watered it they placed the bottles on its back and finished their journey in safety. And 
when he came to the outer cells all saluted him, looking on him as a father. And he too, as though bringing 
supplies from the mountain, entertained them with his words and gave them a share of help. And again 
there was joy in the mountains, zeal for improvement and consolation through their mutual faith. Antony 
also rejoiced when he beheld the earnestness of the monks, and his sister grown old in virginity, and that 
she herself also was the leader of other virgins. 


55. So after certain days he went in again to the mountain. And henceforth many resorted to him, and 
others who were suffering ventured to go in. To all the monks therefore who came to him, he continually 
gave this precept: Believe on the Lord and love Him; keep yourselves from filthy thoughts and fleshly 
pleasures, and as it is written in the Proverbs, be not deceived “by the fulness of the belly .” Pray 
continually; avoid vainglory; sing psalms before sleep and on awaking; hold in your heart the 
commandments of Scripture; be mindful of the works of the saints that your souls being put in 
remembrance of the commandments may be brought into harmony with the zeal of the saints.’ And 
especially he counselled them to meditate continually on the apostle’s word, Let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath .’ And he considered this was spoken of all commandments in common, and that not on wrath 
alone, but not on any other sin of ours, ought the sun to go down. For it was good and needful that neither 
the sun should condemn us for an evil by day nor the moon for a sin by night, or even for an evil thought. 
That this state may be preserved in us it is good to hear the apostle and keep his words, for he says, Try 
your own selves and prove your own selves .’ Daily, therefore, let each one take from himself the tale of 
his actions both by day and night; and if he have sinned, let him cease from it; while if he have not, let him 
not be boastful. But let him abide in that which is good, without being negligent, nor condemning his 
neighbours, nor justifying himself, until the Lord come who searcheth out hidden things ,’ as saith the 
blessed apostle Paul. For often unawares we do things that we know not of; but the Lord seeth all things. 
Wherefore committing the judgment to Him, let us have sympathy one with another. Let us bear each 
other’s burdens : but let us examine our own selves and hasten to fill up that in which we are lacking. And 
as a safeguard against sin let the following be observed. Let us each one note and write down our actions 
and the impulses of our soul as though we were going to relate them to each other. And be assured that if 
we should be utterly ashamed to have them known, we shall abstain from sin and harbour no base 
thoughts in our mind. For who wishes to be seen while sinning? or who will not rather lie after the 
commission of a sin, through the wish to escape notice? As then while we are looking at one another, we 
would not commit carnal sin, so if we record our thoughts as though about to tell them to one another, we 
shall the more easily keep ourselves free from vile thoughts through shame lest they should be known. 
Wherefore let that which is written be to us in place of the eyes of our fellow hermits, that blushing as 
much to write as if we had been caught, we may never think of what is unseemly. Thus fashioning 
ourselves we shall be able to keep the body in subjection, to please the Lord, and to trample on the 
devices of the enemy. 


56. This was the advice he gave to those who came to him. And with those who suffered he sympathised 
and prayed. And oft-times the Lord heard him on behalf of many: yet he boasted not because he was 
heard, nor did he murmur if he were not. But always he gave the Lord thanks and besought the sufferer to 
be patient, and to know that healing belonged neither to him nor to man at all, but only to the Lord, who 
doeth good when and to whom He will. The sufferers therefore used to receive the words of the old man 
as though they were a cure, learning not to be downhearted but rather to be long-suffering. And those 
who were healed were taught not to give thanks to Antony but to God alone. 


57. Wherefore a man, Fronto by name, who was an officer of the Court and had a terrible disease, for he 
used to bite his own tongue and was in danger of injury to his eyes, having come to the mountain, asked 
Antony to pray for him. But Antony said to him, Depart and thou shalt be healed.’ But when he was violent 
and remained within some days, Antony waited and said, If thou stayest here, thou canst not be healed. 
Go, and having come into Egypt thou shalt see the sign wrought in thee.’ And he believed and went. And 
as soon as he set eyes on Egypt his sufferings ceased, and the man became whole according to the word 
of Antony, which the Saviour had revealed to him in prayer. 


58. There was also a maiden from Busiris Tripolitana, who had a terrible and very hideous disorder. For 
the runnings of her eyes, nose, and ears fell to the ground and immediately became worms. She was 
paralysed also and squinted. Her parents having heard of monks going to Antony, and believing on the 
Lord who healed the woman with the issue of blood, asked to be allowed, together with their daughter, to 
journey with them. And when they suffered them, the parents together with the girl, remained outside the 


mountain with Paphnutius, the confessor and monk; but the monks went in to Antony. And when they only 
wished to tell about the damsel, he anticipated them, and detailed both the sufferings of the child and how 
she journeyed with them. Then when they asked that she should be admitted, Antony did not allow it, but 
said, Go, and if she be not dead, you will find her healed: for the accomplishment of this is not mine, that 
she should come to me, wretched man that I am, but her healing is the work of the Saviour, who in every 
place sheweth His pity to them that call upon Him. Wherefore the Lord hath inclined to her as she prayed, 
and His loving-kindness hath declared to me that He will heal the child where she now is.’ So the wonder 
took place; and going out they found the parents rejoicing and the girl whole. 


59. But when two brethren were coming to him, the water failed on the way, and one died and the other 
was at the point of death, for he had no strength to go on, but lay upon the ground expecting to die. But 
Antony sitting in the mountain called two monks, who chanced to be there, and urged them saying, Take a 
pitcher of water and run on the road towards Egypt. For of two men who were coming, one is already 
dead and the other will die unless you hasten. For this has been revealed to me as I was praying.’ The 
monks therefore went, and found one lying dead, whom they buried, and the other they restored with 
water and led him to the old man. For it was a day’s journey . But if any one asks, why he did not speak 
before the other died, the question ought not to be asked. For the punishment of death was not Antony’s 
but God’s, who also judged the one and revealed the condition of the other. But the marvel here was only 
in the case of Antony: that he sitting in the mountain had his heart watchful, and had the Lord to show 
him things afar off. 


60. And this is so, for once again he was sitting on the mountain, and looking up saw in the air some one 
being borne upwards, and there was much joy among those who met him. Then wondering and deeming a 
company of that kind to be blessed, he prayed to learn what this might be. And immediately a voice came 
to him: This is the soul of Amun, the monk at Nitria.. Now Amun had persevered in the discipline up to old 
age; and the distance from Nitria to the mountain where Antony was, was thirteen days’ journey. The 
companions of Antony therefore, seeing the old man amazed, asked to learn, and heard that Amun was 
just dead . And he was well known, for he had stayed there very often, and many signs had been wrought 
by his means. And this is one of them. Once when he had need to cross the river called Lycus (now it was 
the season of the flood), he asked his comrade Theodorus to remain at a distance, that they should not see 
one another naked as they swam the water. Then when Theodorus was departed he again felt ashamed 
even to see himself naked. While, therefore, he was pondering filled with shame, on a sudden he was 
borne over to the other side. Theodorus, therefore, himself being a good man, approached, and seeing 
Amun across first without a drop of water falling from him, enquired how he had got over. And when he 
saw that Amun was unwilling to tell him, he held him by the feet and declared that he would not let him 
go before he had learned it from him. So Amun seeing the determination of Theodorus especially from 
what he had said, and having asked him to tell no man before his death, told him that he had been carried 
and placed on the further side. And that he had not even set foot on the water, nor was that possible for 
man, but for the Lord alone and those whom He permits, as He did for the great apostle Peter . Theodorus 
therefore told this after the death of Amun. And the monks to whom Antony spoke concerning Amun’s 
death marked the day; and when the brethren came up from Nitria thirty days after, they enquired of 
them and learned that Amun had fallen asleep at that day and hour in which the old man had seen his soul 
borne upwards. And both these and the others marvelled at the purity of Antony’s soul, how he had 
immediately learned that which was taking place at a distance of thirteen days’ journey, and had seen the 
soul as it was taken up. 


61. And Archelaus too, the Count, on a time having found him in the outer mountain, asked him merely to 
pray for Polycratia of Laodicea, an excellent and Christian maiden, for she suffered terribly in the stomach 
and side through over much discipline, and was altogether weakly of body. Antony prayed therefore, and 
the Count noted the day in which the prayer was made, and having departed to Laodicea he found the 
maiden whole. And having enquired when and on what day she was relieved of her infirmity, he produced 
the paper on which he had written the time of the prayer, and having read it he immediately shewed the 
writing on the paper. And all wondered when they knew that the Lord had relieved her of pain at the time 
when Antony was praying and invoking the goodness of the Saviour on her behalf. 


62. And concerning those who came to him, he often foretold some days or sometimes a month 
beforehand what was the cause of their coming. For some came only for the sake of seeing him, others 
through sickness, and others suffering from evil spirits. And all thought the labour of the journey neither 
trouble nor loss. For each one returned aware that he had received benefit. But though saying such things 
and beholding such sights, he used to ask that no one should wonder at him for this; but should rather 
marvel at the Lord for having granted to us men to know Him as far as our powers extended. 


63. Afterwards, on another occasion, having descended to the outer cells, he was asked to enter a vessel 
and pray with the monks, and he alone perceived an exceedingly unpleasant smell. But those on board 
said that the stench arose from the fish and salt meat in the ship. He replied however, the smell was 
different from that; and while he was speaking, a youth with an evil spirit, who had come and hidden 
himself in the ship, cried out. But the demon being rebuked in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ departed 
from him, and the man became whole. And all knew that the evil smell arose from the demon. 


64. And another, a person of rank, came to him, possessed by a demon; and the demon was so terrible that 
the man possessed did not know that he was coming to Antony. But he even ate the excreta from his body. 
So those who brought him besought Antony to pray for him. And Antony pitying the young man prayed 
and kept watch with him all the night. And about dawn the young man suddenly attacked Antony and gave 
him a push. But when those who came with him were angry, Antony said, Be not angry with the young 
man, for it is not he, but the demon which is in him. And being rebuked and commanded to go into dry 
places, the demon became raging mad, and he has done this. Wherefore give thanks to the Lord, for his 
attack on me thus is a sign of the departure of the evil spirit.’ When Antony had said this, straightway the 
young man had become whole, and having come at last to his right mind, knew where he was, and saluted 
the old man and gave thanks to God. 


65. And many monks have related with the greatest agreement and unanimity that many other such like 
things were done by him. But still these do not seem as marvellous as certain other things appear to be. 
For once, when about to eat, having risen up to pray about the ninth hour, he perceived that he was 
caught up in the spirit, and, wonderful to tell, he stood and saw himself, as it were, from outside himself, 
and that he was led in the air by certain ones. Next certain bitter and terrible beings stood in the air and 
wished to hinder him from passing through. But when his conductors opposed them, they demanded 
whether he was not accountable to them. And when they wished to sum up the account from his birth, 
Antony’s conductors stopped them, saying, The Lord hath wiped out the sins from his birth, but from the 
time he became a monk, and devoted himself to God, it is permitted you to make a reckoning.’ Then when 
they accused him and could not convict him, his way was free and unhindered. And immediately he saw 
himself, as it were, coming and standing by himself, and again he was Antony as before. Then forgetful of 
eating, he remained the rest of the day and through the whole of the night groaning and praying. For he 
was astonished when he saw against what mighty opponents our wrestling is, and by what labours we 
have to pass through the air. And he remembered that this is what the Apostle said, according to the 
prince of the power of the air .’ For in it the enemy hath power to fight and to attempt to hinder those who 
pass through. Wherefore most earnestly he exhorted, Take up the whole armour of God, that ye may be 
able to withstand in the evil day ,’ that the enemy, having no evil thing to say against us, may be ashamed 
.. And we who have learned this, let us be mindful of the Apostle when he says, whether in the body I 
know not, or whether out of the body I know not; God knoweth .’ But Paul was caught up unto the third 
heaven, and having heard things unspeakable he came down; while Antony saw that he had come to the 
air, and contended until he was free. 


66. And he had also this favour granted him. For as he was sitting alone on the mountain, if ever he was in 
perplexity in his meditations, this was revealed to him by Providence in prayer. And the happy man, as it is 
written, was taught of God . After this, when he once had a discussion with certain men who had come to 
him concerning the state of the soul and of what nature its place will be after this life, the following night 
one from above called him, saying, Antony, rise, go out and look.’ Having gone out therefore (for he knew 
whom he ought to obey) looking up, he beheld one standing and reaching to the clouds, tall, hideous, and 
fearful, and others ascending as though they were winged. And the figure stretched forth his hands, and 
some of those who were ascending were stayed by him, while others flew above, and having escaped 
heaven-ward, were borne aloft free from care. At such, therefore, the giant gnashed his teeth, but rejoiced 
over those who fell back. And forthwith a voice came to Antony, Understandest thou what thou seest?’ And 
his understanding was opened, and he understood that it was the passing of souls, and that the tall being 
who stood was the enemy who envies the faithful. And those whom he caught and stopped from passing 
through are accountable to him, while those whom he was unable to hold as they passed upwards had not 
been subservient to him. So having seen this, and as it were being reminded, he struggled the more daily 
to advance towards those things which were before. And these visions he was unwilling to tell, but as he 
spent much time in prayer, and was amazed, when those who were with him pressed him with questions 
and forced him, he was compelled to speak, as a father who cannot withhold ought from his children. And 
he thought that as his conscience was clear, the account would be beneficial for them, that they might 
learn that discipline bore good fruit, and that visions were oftentimes the solace of their labours. 


67. Added to this he was tolerant in disposition and humble in spirit. For though he was such a man, he 
observed the rule of the Church most rigidly, and was willing that all the clergy should be honoured above 
himself . For he was not ashamed to bow his head to bishops and presbyters, and if ever a deacon came to 
him for help he discoursed with him on what was profitable, but gave place to him in prayer, not being 
ashamed to learn himself. For often he would ask questions, and desired to listen to those who were 
present, and if any one said anything that was useful he confessed that he was profited. And besides, his 
countenance had a great and wonderful grace. This gift also he had from the Saviour. For if he were 
present in a great company of monks, and any one who did not know him previously, wished to see him, 
immediately coming forward he passed by the rest, and hurried to Antony, as though attracted by his 
appearance. Yet neither in height nor breadth was he conspicuous above others, but in the serenity of his 
manner and the purity of his soul. For as his soul was free from disturbances, his outward appearance was 
calm; so from the joy of his soul he possessed a cheerful countenance, and from his bodily movements 
could be perceived the condition of his soul, as it is written, When the heart is merry the countenance is 
cheerful, but when it is sorrowful it is cast down .’ Thus Jacob recognised the counsel Laban had in his 
heart, and said to his wives, The countenance of your father is not as it was yesterday and the day before 
.. Thus Samuel recognised David, for he had mirthful eyes, and teeth white as milk. Thus Antony was 


the sting in it of some old injury? It is thine imprecation that “the earth may lie heavy on him,” and that 
there may be trouble “to his ashes in the realm of the dead.” In like manner, in thy kindly feeling to him to 
whom thou art indebted for favours, thou entreatest “repose to his bones and ashes,” and thy desire is 
that among the dead he may “have pleasant rest.” If thou hast no power of suffering after death, if no 
feeling remains,—if, in a word, severance from the body is the annihilation of thee, what makes thee lie 
against thyself, as if thou couldst suffer in another state? Nay, why dost thou fear death at all? There is 
nothing after death to be feared, if there is nothing to be felt. For though it may be said that death is 
dreadful not for anything it threatens afterwards, but because it deprives us of the good of life; yet, on the 
other hand, as it puts an end to life’s discomforts, which are far more numerous, death’s terrors are 
mitigated by a gain that more than outweighs the loss. And there is no occasion to be troubled about a 
loss of good things, which is amply made up for by so great a blessing as relief from every trouble. There 
is nothing dreadful in that which delivers from all that is to be dreaded. If thou shrinkest from giving up 
life because thy experience of it has been sweet, at any rate there is no need to be in any alarm about 
death if thou hast no knowledge that it is evil. Thy dread of it is the proof that thou art aware of its evil. 
Thou wouldst never think it evil—thou wouldst have no fear of it at all—if thou wert not sure that after it 
there is something to make it evil, and so a thing of terror. Let us leave unnoted at this time that natural 
way of fearing death. It is a poor thing for any one to fear what is inevitable. I take up the other side, and 
argue on the ground of a joyful hope beyond our term of earthly life; for desire of posthumous fame is with 
almost every class an inborn thing. I have not time to speak of the Curtii, and the Reguli, or the brave men 
of Greece, who afford us innumerable cases of death despised for after renown. Who at this day is without 
the desire that he may be often remembered when he is dead? Who does not give all endeavour to 
preserve his name by works of literature, or by the simple glory of his virtues, or by the splendour even of 
his tomb? How is it the nature of the soul to have these posthumous ambitions and with such amazing 
effort to prepare the things it can only use after decease? It would care nothing about the future, if the 
future were quite unknown to it. But perhaps thou thinkest thyself surer, after thy exit from the body, of 
continuing still to feel, than of any future resurrection, which is a doctrine laid at our door as one of our 
presumptuous suppositions. But it is also the doctrine of the soul; for if any one inquires about a person 
lately dead as though he were alive, it occurs at once to say, “He has gone.” He is expected to return, 
then. 


CHAPTER V 


These testimonies of the soul are simple as true, commonplace as simple, universal as commonplace, 
natural as universal, divine as natural. I don’t think they can appear frivolous or feeble to any one, if he 
reflect on the majesty of nature, from which the soul derives its authority. If you acknowledge the 
authority of the mistress, you will own it also in the disciple. Well, nature is the mistress here, and her 
disciple is the soul. But everything the one has taught or the other learned, has come from God—the 
Teacher of the teacher. And what the soul may know from the teachings of its chief instructor, thou canst 
judge from that which is within thee. Think of that which enables thee to think; reflect on that which in 
forebodings is the prophet, the augur in omens, the foreseer of coming events. Is it a wonderful thing, if, 
being the gift of God to man, it knows how to divine? Is it anything very strange, if it knows the God by 
whom it was bestowed? Even fallen as it is, the victim of the great adversary’s machinations, it does not 
forget its Creator, His goodness and law, and the final end both of itself and of its foe. Is it singular then, 
if, divine in its origin, its revelations agree with the knowledge God has given to His own people? But he 
who does not regard those outbursts of the soul as the teaching of a congenital nature and the secret 
deposit of an inborn knowledge, will say that the habit and, so to say, the vice of speaking in this way has 
been acquired and confirmed from the opinions of published books widely spread among men. 
Unquestionably the soul existed before letters, and speech before books, and ideas before the writing of 
them, and man himself before the poet and philosopher. Is it then to be believed, that before literature 
and its publication no utterances of the sort we have pointed out came from the lips of men? Did nobody 
speak of God and His goodness, nobody of death, nobody of the dead? Speech went a-begging, I suppose; 
nay, (the subjects being still awanting, without which it cannot even exist at this day, when it is so much 
more copious, and rich, and wise), it could not exist at all if the things which are now so easily suggested, 
that cling to us so constantly, that are so very near to us, that are somehow born on our very lips, had no 
existence in ancient times, before letters had any existence in the world—before there was a Mercury, I 
think, at all. And whence was it, I pray, that letters themselves came to know, and to disseminate for the 
use of speech, what no mind had ever conceived, or tongue put forth, or ear taken in? But, clearly, since 
the Scriptures of God, whether belonging to Christians or to Jews, into whose olive tree we have been 
grafted—are much more ancient than any secular literature, (or, let us only say, are of a somewhat earlier 
date, as we have shown in its proper place when proving their trustworthiness); if the soul have taken 
these utterances from writings at all, we must believe it has taken them from ours, and not from yours, its 
instruction coming more naturally from the earlier than the later works. Which latter indeed waited for 
their own instruction from the former, and though we grant that light has come from you, still it has 
flowed from the first fountainhead originally; and we claim as entirely ours, all you may have taken from 
us and handed down. Since it is thus, it matters little whether the soul’s knowledge was put into it by God 
or by His book. Why, then, O man, wilt thou maintain a view so groundless, as that those testimonies of 
the soul have gone forth from the mere human speculations of your literature, and got hardening of 
common use? 


recognised, for he was never disturbed, for his soul was at peace; he was never downcast, for his mind 
was joyous. 


68. And he was altogether wonderful in faith and religious, for he never held communion with the 
Meletian schismatics, knowing their wickedness and apostacy from the beginning; nor had he friendly 
dealings with the Manichaeans or any other heretics; or, if he had, only as far as advice that they should 
change to piety. For he thought and asserted that intercourse with these was harmful and destructive to 
the soul. In the same manner also he loathed the heresy of the Arians, and exhorted all neither to 
approach them nor to hold their erroneous belief. And once when certain Arian madmen came to him, 
when he had questioned them and learned their impiety, he drove them from the mountain, saying that 
their words were worse than the poison of serpents. 


69. And once also the Arians having lyingly asserted that Antony’s opinions were the same as theirs, he 
was displeased and wroth against them. Then being summoned by the bishops and all the brethren, he 
descended from the mountain, and having entered Alexandria , he denounced the Arians, saying that their 
heresy was the last of all and a forerunner of Antichrist. And he taught the people that the Son of God was 
not a created being, neither had He come into being from non-existence, but that He was the Eternal 
Word and Wisdom of the Essence of the Father. And therefore it was impious to say, there was a time 
when He was not,’ for the Word was always co-existent with the Father. Wherefore have no fellowship 
with the most impious Arians. For there is no communion between light and darkness . For you are good 
Christians, but they, when they say that the Son of the Father, the Word of God, is a created being, differ 
in nought from the heathen, since they worship that which is created, rather than God the creator . But 
believe ye that the Creation itself is angry with them because they number the Creator, the Lord of all, by 
whom all things came into being, with those things which were originated. 


70. All the people, therefore, rejoiced when they heard the anti-Christian heresy anathematised by such a 
man. And all the people in the city ran together to see Antony; and the Greeks and those who are called 
their Priests, came into the church, saying, We ask to see the man of God,’ for so they all called him. For 
in that place also the Lord cleansed many of demons, and healed those who were mad. And many Greeks 
asked that they might even but touch the old man, believing that they should be profited. Assuredly as 
many became Christians in those few days as one would have seen made in a year. Then when some 
thought that he was troubled by the crowds, and on this account turned them all away from him, he said, 
undisturbedly, that there were not more of them than of the demons with whom he wrestled in the 
mountain. 


71. But when he was departing, and we were setting him forth on his way, as we arrived at the gate a 
woman from behind cried out, Stay, thou man of God, my daughter is grievously vexed by a devil. Stay, I 
beseech thee, lest I too harm myself with running.’ And the old man when he heard her, and was asked by 
us, willingly stayed. And when the woman drew near, the child was cast on the ground. But when Antony 
had prayed and called upon the name of Christ, the child was raised whole, for the unclean spirit was 
gone forth. And the mother blessed God, and all gave thanks. And Antony himself also rejoiced, departing 
to the mountain as though it were to his own home. 


72. And Antony also was exceeding prudent, and the wonder was that although he had not learned letters, 
he was a ready-witted and sagacious man. At all events two Greek philosophers once came, thinking they 
could try their skill on Antony; and he was in the outer mountain, and having recognised who they were 
from their appearance, he came to them and said to them by means of an interpreter, Why, philosophers, 
did ye trouble yourselves so much to come to a foolish man?’ And when they said that he was not a foolish 
man, but exceedingly prudent, he said to them, If you came to a foolish man, your labour is superfluous; 
but if you think me prudent become as I am, for we ought to imitate what is good. And if I had come to 
you I should have imitated you; but if you to me, become as I am, for I am a Christian.’ But they departed 
with wonder, for they saw that even demons feared Antony. 


73. And again others such as these met him in the outer mountain and thought to mock him because he 
had not learned letters. And Antony said to them, What say ye? which is first, mind or letters? And which 
is the cause of which—mind of letters or letters of mind?’ And when they answered mind is first and the 
inventor of letters, Antony said, Whoever, therefore, hath a sound mind hath not need of letters.’ This 
answer amazed both the bystanders and the philosophers, and they departed marvelling that they had 
seen so much understanding in an ignorant man. For his manners were not rough as though he had been 
reared in the mountain and there grown old, but graceful and polite, and his speech was seasoned with 
the divine salt, so that no one was envious, but rather all rejoiced over him who visited him. 


74. After this again certain others came; and these were men who were deemed wise among the Greeks, 
and they asked him a reason for our faith in Christ. But when they attempted to dispute concerning the 
preaching of the divine Cross and meant to mock, Antony stopped for a little, and first pitying their 
ignorance, said, through an interpreter, who could skilfully interpret his words, Which is more beautiful, 
to confess the Cross or to attribute to those whom you call gods adultery and the seduction of boys? For 
that which is chosen by us is a sign of courage and a sure token of the contempt of death, while yours are 
the passions of licentiousness. Next, which is better, to say that the Word of God was not changed, but, 
being the same, He took a human body for the salvation and well-being of man, that having shared in 


human birth He might make man partake in the divine and spiritual nature ; or to liken the divine to 
senseless animals and consequently to worship four-footed beasts, creeping things and the likenesses of 
men? For these things, are the objects of reverence of you wise men. But how do you dare to mock us, 
who say that Christ has appeared as man, seeing that you, bringing the soul from heaven, assert that it 
has strayed and fallen from the vault of the sky into body ? And would that you had said that it had fallen 
into human body alone, and not asserted that it passes and changes into four-footed beasts and creeping 
things. For our faith declares that the coming of Christ was for the salvation of men. But you err because 
you speak of soul as not generated. And we, considering the power and loving-kindness of Providence, 
think that the coming of Christ in the flesh was not impossible with God. But you, although calling the soul 
the likeness of Mind , connect it with falls and feign in your myths that it is changeable, and consequently 
introduce the idea that Mind itself is changeable by reason of the soul. For whatever is the nature of a 
likeness, such necessarily is the nature of that of which it is a likeness. But whenever you think such a 
thought concerning Mind, remember that you blaspheme even the Father of Mind Himself . 


75. But concerning the Cross, which would you say to be the better, to bear it, when a plot is brought 
about by wicked men, nor to be in fear of death brought about under any form whatever ; or to prate 
about the wanderings of Osiris and Isis, the plots of Typhon, the flight of Cronos, his eating his children 
and the slaughter of his father. For this is your wisdom. But how, if you mock the Cross, do you not marvel 
at the resurrection? For the same men who told us of the latter wrote the former. Or why when you make 
mention of the Cross are you silent about the dead who were raised, the blind who received their sight, 
the paralytics who were healed, the lepers who were cleansed, the walking upon the sea, and the rest of 
the signs and wonders, which shew that Christ is no longer a man but God? To me you seem to do 
yourselves much injustice and not to have carefully read our Scriptures. But read and see that the deeds 
of Christ prove Him to be God come upon earth for the salvation of men. 


76. But do you tell us your religious beliefs. What can you say of senseless creatures except senselessness 
and ferocity? But if, as I hear, you wish to say that these things are spoken of by you as legends, and you 
allegorize the rape of the maiden Persephone of the earth; the lameness of Hephaestus of fire; and 
allegorize the air as Hera, the sun as Apollo, the moon as Artemis, and the sea as Poseidon; none the less, 
you do not worship God Himself, but serve the creature rather than God who created all things. For if 
because creation is beautiful you composed such legends, still it was fitting that you should stop short at 
admiration and not make gods of the things created; so that you should not give the honour of the Creator 
to that which is created. Since, if you do, it is time for you to divert the honour of the master builder to the 
house built by him; and of the general to the soldier. What then can you reply to these things, that we may 
know whether the Cross hath anything worthy of mockery?’ 


77. But when they were at a loss, turning hither and thither, Antony smiled and said—again through an 
interpreter—Sight itself carries the conviction of these things. But as you prefer to lean upon 
demonstrative arguments, and as you, having this art, wish us also not to worship God, until after such 
proof, do you tell first how things in general and specially the recognition of God are accurately known. Is 
it through demonstrative argument or the working of faith? And which is better, faith which comes 
through the inworking (of God) or demonstration by arguments?’ And when they answered that faith 
which comes through the inworking was better and was accurate knowledge, Antony said, You have 
answered well, for faith arises from disposition of soul, but dialectic from the skill of its inventors. 
Wherefore to those who have the inworking through faith, demonstrative argument is needless, or even 
superfluous. For what we know through faith this you attempt to prove through words, and often you are 
not even able to express what we understand. So the inworking through faith is better and stronger than 
your professional arguments.’ 


78. We Christians therefore hold the mystery not in the wisdom of Greek arguments, but in the power of 
faith richly supplied to us by God through Jesus Christ. And to show that this statement is true, behold 
now, without having learned letters, we believe in God, knowing through His works His providence over 
all things. And to show that our faith is effective, so now we are supported by faith in Christ, but you by 
professional logomachies. The portents of the idols among you are being done away, but our faith is 
extending everywhere. You by your arguments and quibbles have converted none from Christianity to 
Paganism. We, teaching the faith on Christ, expose your superstition, since all recognise that Christ is God 
and the Son of God. You by your eloquence do not hinder the teaching of Christ. But we by the mention of 
Christ crucified put all demons to flight, whom you fear as if they were gods. Where the sign of the Cross 
is , magic is weak and witchcraft has no strength. 


79. Tell us therefore where your oracles are now? Where are the charms of the Egyptians? Where the 
delusions of the magicians? When did all these things cease and grow weak except when the Cross of 
Christ arose? Is It then a fit subject for mockery, and not rather the things brought to nought by it, and 
convicted of weakness? For this is a marvellous thing, that your religion was never persecuted, but even 
was honoured by men in every city, while the followers of Christ are persecuted, and still our side 
flourishes and multiplies over yours. What is yours, though praised and honoured, perishes, while the 
faith and teaching of Christ, though mocked by you and often persecuted by kings, has filled the world. 
For when has the knowledge of God so shone forth? or when has self-control and the excellence of 
virginity appeared as now? or when has death been so despised except when the Cross of Christ has 


appeared? And this no one doubts when he sees the martyr despising death for the sake of Christ, when 
he sees for Christ’s sake the virgins of the Church keeping themselves pure and undefiled. 


80. And these signs are sufficient to prove that the faith of Christ alone is the true religion. But see! you 
still do not believe and are seeking for arguments. We however make our proof “not in the persuasive 
words of Greek wisdom “ as our teacher has it, but we persuade by the faith which manifestly precedes 
argumentative proof. Behold there are here some vexed with demons;’—now there were certain who had 
come to him very disquieted by demons, and bringing them into the midst he said,—Do you cleanse them 
either by arguments and by whatever art or magic you choose, calling upon your idols, or if you are 
unable, put away your strife with us and you shall see the power of the Cross of Christ.’ And having said 
this he called upon Christ, and signed the sufferers two or three times with the sign of the Cross. And 
immediately the men stood up whole, and in their right mind, and forthwith gave thanks unto the Lord. 
And the philosophers, as they are called, wondered, and were astonished exceedingly at the 
understanding of the man and at the sign which had been wrought. But Antony said, Why marvel ye at 
this? We are not the doers of these things, but it is Christ who worketh them by means of those who 
believe on Him. Believe, therefore, also yourselves, and you shall see that with us there is no trick of 
words, but faith through love which is wrought in us towards Christ; which if you yourselves should obtain 
you will no longer seek demonstrative arguments, but will consider faith in Christ sufficient.’ These are 
the words of Antony. And they marvelling at this also, saluted him and departed, confessing the benefit 
they had received from him . 


81. And the fame of Antony came even unto kings. For Constantine Augustus, and his sons Constantius 
and Constans the Augusti wrote letters to him, as to a father, and begged an answer from him. But he 
made nothing very much of the letters, nor did he rejoice at the messages, but was the same as he had 
been before the Emperors wrote to him. But when they brought him the letters he called the monks and 
said, Do not be astonished if an emperor writes to us, for he is a man; but rather wonder that God wrote 
the Law for men and has spoken to us through His own Son.’ And so he was unwilling to receive the 
letters, saying that he did not know how to write an answer to such things. But being urged by the monks 
because the emperors were Christians, and lest they should take offence on the ground that they had 
been spurned, he consented that they should be read, and wrote an answer approving them because they 
worshipped Christ, and giving them counsel on things pertaining to salvation: not to think much of the 
present, but rather to remember the judgment that is coming, and to know that Christ alone was the true 
and Eternal King.’ He begged them to be merciful and to give heed to justice and the poor. And they 
having received the answer rejoiced. Thus he was dear to all, and all desired to consider him as a father. 


82. Being known to be so great a man, therefore, and having thus given answers to those who visited him, 
he returned again to the inner mountain, and maintained his wonted discipline. And often when people 
came to him, as he was sitting or walking, as it is written in Daniel , he became dumb, and after a season 
he resumed the thread of what he had been saying before to the brethren who were with him. And his 
companions perceived that he was seeing a vision. For often when he was on the mountains he saw what 
was happening in Egypt, and told it to Serapion the bishop , who was indoors with him, and who saw that 
Antony was wrapped in a vision. Once as he was sitting and working, he fell, as it were, into a trance, and 
groaned much at what he saw. Then after a time, having turned to the bystanders with groans and 
trembling, he prayed, and falling on his knees remained so a long time. And having arisen the old man 
wept. His companions, therefore, trembling and terrified, desired to learn from him what it was. And they 
troubled him much, until he was forced to speak. And with many groans he spake as follows: O, my 
children, it were better to die before what has appeared in the vision come to pass.’ And when again they 
asked him, having burst into tears, he said, Wrath is about to seize the Church, and it is on the point of 
being given up to men who are like senseless beasts. For I saw the table of the Lord’s House, and mules 
standing around it on all sides in a ring, and kicking the things therein, just like a herd kicks when it leaps 
in confusion. And you saw,’ said he, how I groaned, for I heard a voice saying, “My altar shall be defiled.” 
These things the old man saw, and after two years the present inroad of the Arians and the plunder of the 
churches took place, when they violently carried off the vessels, and made the heathen carry them; and 
when they forced the heathen from the prisons to join in their services, and in their presence did upon the 
Table as they would. Then we all understood that these kicks of the mules signified to Antony what the 
Arians, senselessly like beasts, are now doing. But when he saw this vision, he comforted those with him, 
saying, Be not downcast, my children; for as the Lord has been angry, so again will He heal us, and the 
Church shall soon again receive her own order, and shall shine forth as she is wont. And you shall behold 
the persecuted restored, and wickedness again withdrawn to its own hiding-place, and pious faith 
speaking boldly in every place with all freedom. Only defile not yourselves with the Arians, for their 
teaching is not that of the Apostles, but that of demons and their father the devil; yea, rather, it is barren 
and senseless, and without light understanding, like the senselessness of these mules.’ 


83. Such are the words of Antony, and we ought not to doubt whether such marvels were wrought by the 
hand of a man. For it is the promise of the Saviour, when He saith, If ye have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say to this mountain, remove hence and it shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible 
unto you .’ And again, Verily, verily, I say unto you, if ye shall ask the father in My name He will give it 
you. Ask and ye shall receive .’ And He himself it is who saith to His disciples and to all who believe on 
Him, Heal the sick, cast out demons; freely ye have received, freely give .’ 


84. Antony, at any rate, healed not by commanding, but by prayer and speaking the name of Christ. So 
that it was clear to all that it was not he himself who worked, but the Lord who showed mercy by his 
means and healed the sufferers. But Antony’s part was only prayer and discipline, for the sake of which he 
stayed in the mountain, rejoicing in the contemplation of divine things, but grieving when troubled by 
much people, and dragged to the outer mountain. For all judges used to ask him to come down, because it 
was impossible for them to enter on account of their following of litigants. But nevertheless they asked 
him to come that they might but see him. When therefore he avoided it and refused to go to them, they 
remained firm, and sent to him all the more the prisoners under charge of soldiers, that on account of 
these he might come down. Being forced by necessity, and seeing them lamenting, he came into the outer 
mountain, and again his labour was not unprofitable. For his coming was advantageous and serviceable to 
many; and he was of profit to the judges, counselling them to prefer justice to all things; to fear God, and 
to know, that with what judgment they judged, they should be judged .’ But he loved more than all things 
his sojourn in the mountain. 


85. At another time, suffering the same compulsion at the hands of them who had need, and after many 
entreaties from the commander of the soldiers, he came down, and when he was come he spoke to them 
shortly of the things which make for salvation, and concerning those who wanted him, and was hastening 
away. But when the duke, as he is called, entreated him to stay, he replied that he could not linger among 
them, and persuaded him by a pretty simile, saying, Fishes, if they remain long on dry land, die. And so 
monks lose their strength if they loiter among you and spend their time with you. Wherefore as fish must 
hurry to the sea, so must we hasten to the mountain. Lest haply if we delay we forget the things within 
us.’ And the general having heard this and many other things from him, was amazed and said, Of a truth 
this man is the servant of God. For, unless he were beloved of God, whence could an ignorant man have 
such great understanding?’ 


86. And a certain general, Balacius by name, persecuted us Christians bitterly on account of his regard for 
the Arians—that name of ill-omen. And as his ruthlessness was so great that he beat virgins, and stripped 
and scourged monks, Antony at this time wrote a letter as follows, and sent it to him. I see wrath coming 
upon thee, wherefore cease to persecute the Christians, lest haply wrath catch hold of thee, for even now 
it is on the point of coming upon thee .’ But Balacius laughed and threw the letter on the ground, and spit 
on it, and insulted the bearers, bidding them tell this to Antony: Since thou takest thought for the monks, 
soon I will come after thee also.’ And five days had not passed before wrath came upon him. For Balacius 
and Nestorius, the Prefect of Egypt , went forth to the first halting-place from Alexandria, which is called 
Chaereu, and both were on horseback, and the horses belonged to Balacius, and were the quietest of all 
his stable. But they had not gone far towards the place when the horses began to frisk with one another as 
they are wont to do; and suddenly the quieter, on which Nestorius sat , with a bite dismounted Balacius, 
and attacked him, and tore his thigh so badly with its teeth that he was borne straight back to the city, 
and in three days died. And all wondered because what Antony had foretold had been so speedily fulfilled. 


87. Thus, therefore, he warned the cruel. But the rest who came to him he so instructed that they 
straightway forgot their lawsuits, and felicitated those who were in retirement from the world. And he 
championed those who were wronged in such a way that you would imagine that he, and not the others, 
was the sufferer. Further, he was able to be of such use to all, that many soldiers and men who had great 
possessions laid aside the burdens of life, and became monks for the rest of their days. And it was as ifa 
physician had been given by God to Egypt. For who in grief met Antony and did not return rejoicing? Who 
came mourning for his dead and did not forthwith put off his sorrow? Who came in anger and was not 
converted to friendship? What poor and low-spirited man met him who, hearing him and looking upon 
him, did not despise wealth and console himself in his poverty? What monk, having being neglectful, came 
to him and became not all the stronger? What young man having come to the mountain and seen Antony, 
did not forthwith deny himself pleasure and love temperance? Who when tempted by a demon, came to 
him and did not find rest? And who came troubled with doubts and did not get quietness of mind? 


88. For this was the wonderful thing in Antony’s discipline, that, as I said before, having the gift of 
discerning spirits, he recognised their movements, and was not ignorant whither any one of them turned 
his energy and made his attack. And not only was he not deceived by them himself, but cheering those 
who were troubled with doubts, he taught them how to defeat their plans, telling them of the weakness 
and craft of those who possessed them. Thus each one, as though prepared by him for battle, came down 
from the mountain, braving the designs of the devil and his demons. How many maidens who had suitors, 
having but seen Antony from afar, remained maidens for Christ’s sake. And people came also from foreign 
parts to him, and like all others, having got some benefit, returned, as though set forward by a father. And 
certainly when he died, all as having been bereft of a father, consoled themselves solely by their 
remembrances of him, preserving at the same time his counsel and advice. 


89. It is worth while that I should relate, and that you, as you wish it, should hear what his death was like. 
For this end of his is worthy of imitation. According to his custom he visited the monks in the outer 
mountain, and having learned from Providence that his own end was at hand, he said to the brethren, This 
is my last visit to you which I shall make. And I shall be surprised if we see each other again in this life. At 
length the time of my departure is at hand, for I am near a hundred and five years old.’ And when they 
heard it they wept, and embraced, and kissed the old man. But he, as though sailing from a foreign city to 


his own, spoke joyously, and exhorted them Not to grow idle in their labours, nor to become faint in their 
training, but to live as though dying daily. And as he had said before, zealously to guard the soul from foul 
thoughts, eagerly to imitate the Saints, and to have nought to do with the Meletian schismatics, for you 
know their wicked and profane character. Nor have any fellowship with the Arians, for their impiety is 
clear to all. Nor be disturbed if you see the judges protect them, for it shall cease, and their pomp is 
mortal and of short duration. Wherefore keep yourselves all the more untainted by them, and observe the 
traditions of the fathers, and chiefly the holy faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, which you have learned from 
the Scripture, and of which you have often been put in mind by me.’ 


90. But when the brethren were urging him to abide with them and there to die, he suffered it not for 
many other reasons, as he showed by keeping silence, and especially for this:—The Egyptians are wont to 
honour with funeral rites, and to wrap in linen cloths at death the bodies of good men, and especially of 
the holy martyrs; and not to bury them underground, but to place them on couches, and to keep them in 
their houses, thinking in this to honour the departed. And Antony often urged the bishops to give 
commandment to the people on this matter. In like manner he taught the laity and reproved the women, 
saying, that this thing was neither lawful nor holy at all. For the bodies of the patriarchs and prophets are 
until now preserved in tombs, and the very body of the Lord was laid in a tomb, and a stone was laid upon 
it, and hid it until He rose on the third day .’ And thus saying, he showed that he who did not bury the 
bodies of the dead after death transgressed the law, even though they were sacred. For what is greater or 
more sacred than the body of the Lord? Many therefore having heard, henceforth buried the dead 
underground, and gave thanks to the Lord that they had been taught rightly. 


91. But he, knowing the custom, and fearing that his body would be treated this way, hastened, and 
having bidden farewell to the monks in the outer mountain entered the inner mountain, where he was 
accustomed to abide. And after a few months he fell sick. Having summoned those who were there—they 
were two in number who had remained in the mountain fifteen years, practising the discipline and 
attending on Antony on account of his age—he said to them, I, as it is written , go the way of the fathers, 
for I perceive that I am called by the Lord. And do you be watchful and destroy not your long discipline, 
but as though now making a beginning, zealously preserve your determination. For ye know the treachery 
of the demons, how fierce they are, but how little power they have. Wherefore fear them not, but rather 
ever breathe Christ, and trust Him. Live as though dying daily. Give heed to yourselves, and remember the 
admonition you have heard from me. Have no fellowship with the schismatics, nor any dealings at all with 
the heretical Arians. For you know how I shunned them on account of their hostility to Christ, and the 
strange doctrines of their heresy. Therefore be the more earnest always to be followers first of God and 
then of the Saints; that after death they also may receive you as well-known friends into the eternal 
habitations. Ponder over these things and think of them, and if you have any care for me and are mindful 
of me as of a father, suffer no one to take my body into Egypt, lest haply they place me in the houses , for 
to avoid this I entered into the mountain and came here. Moreover you know how I always put to rebuke 
those who had this custom, and exhorted them to cease from it. Bury my body, therefore, and hide it 
underground yourselves, and let my words be observed by you that no one may know the place but you 
alone. For at the resurrection of the dead I shall receive it incorruptible from the Saviour. And divide my 
garments. To Athanasius the bishop give one sheepskin and the garment whereon I am laid, which he 
himself gave me new, but which with me has grown old. To Serapion the bishop give the other sheepskin, 
and keep the hair garment yourselves . For the rest fare ye well, my children, for Antony is departing, and 
is with you no more.’ 


92. Having said this, when they had kissed him, he lifted up his feet, and as though he saw friends coming 
to him and was glad because of them—for as he lay his countenance appeared joyful—he died and was 
gathered to the fathers. And they afterward, according to his commandment, wrapped him up and buried 
him, hiding his body underground. And no one knows to this day where it was buried, save those two only. 
But each of those who received the sheepskin of the blessed Antony and the garment worn by him guards 
it as a precious treasure. For even to look on them is as it were to behold Antony; and he who is clothed in 
them seems with joy to bear his admonitions. 


93. This is the end of Antony’s life in the body and the above was the beginning of the discipline. Even if 
this account is small compared with his merit, still from this reflect how great Antony, the man of God, 
was. Who from his youth to so great an age preserved a uniform zeal for the discipline, and neither 
through old age was subdued by the desire of costly food, nor through the infirmity of his body changed 
the fashion of his clothing, nor washed even his feet with water, and yet remained entirely free from harm. 
For his eyes were undimmed and quite sound and he saw clearly; of his teeth he had not lost one, but they 
had become worn to the gums through the great age of the old man. He remained strong both in hands 
and feet; and while all men were using various foods, and washings and divers garments, he appeared 
more cheerful and of greater strength. And the fact that his fame has been blazoned everywhere; that all 
regard him with wonder, and that those who have never seen him long for him, is clear proof of his virtue 
and God’s love of his soul. For not from writings, nor from worldly wisdom, nor through any art, was 
Antony renowned, but solely from his piety towards God. That this was the gift of God no one will deny. 
For from whence into Spain and into Gaul, how into Rome and Africa, was the man heard of who abode 
hidden in a mountain, unless it was God who maketh His own known everywhere, who also promised this 
to Antony at the beginning? For even if they work secretly, even if they wish to remain in obscurity, yet the 


Lord shows them as lamps to lighten all, that those who hear may thus know that the precepts of God are 
able to make men prosper and thus be zealous in the path of virtue. 


94. Read these words, therefore, to the rest of the brethren that they may learn what the life of monks 
ought to be; and may believe that our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ glorifies those who glorify Him: and 
leads those who serve Him unto the end, not only to the kingdom of heaven, but here also—even though 
they hide themselves and are desirous of withdrawing from the world—makes them illustrious and well 
known everywhere on account of their virtue and the help they render others. And if need be, read this 
among the heathen, that even in this way they may learn that our Lord Jesus Christ is not only God and 
the Son of God, but also that the Christians who truly serve Him and religiously believe on Him, prove, not 
only that the demons, whom the Greeks themselves think to be gods, are no gods, but also tread them 
under foot and put them to flight, as deceivers and corrupters of mankind, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


Ad Episcopos Aegypti Et Libyae Epistola Encyclica 


TO THE BISHOPS OF EGYPT 


CHAPTER I 


1. Christ warned His followers against false prophets. 


All things whatsoever our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as Luke wrote, both hath done and taught ,’ He 
effected after having appeared for our salvation; for He came, as John saith, not to condemn the world, 
but that the world through Him might be saved .’ And among the rest we have especially to admire this 
instance of His goodness, that He was not silent concerning those who should fight against us, but plainly 
told us beforehand, that, when those things should come to pass, we might straightway be found with 
minds established by His teaching. For He said, There shall arise false prophets and false Christs, and 
shall shew great signs and wonders; insomuch that, if it were possible, the very elect shall be deceived. 
Behold, I have told you before .’ Manifold indeed and beyond human conception are the instructions and 
gifts of grace which He has laid up in us; as the pattern of heavenly conversation, power against demons, 
the adoption of sons, and that exceeding great and singular grace, the knowledge of the Father and of the 
Word Himself, and the gift of the Holy Ghost. But the mind of man is prone to evil exceedingly; moreover, 
our adversary the devil, envying us the possession of such great blessings, goeth about seeking to snatch 
away the seed of the word which is sown within us. Wherefore as if by His prophetic warnings He would 
seal up His instructions in our hearts as His own peculiar treasure, the Lord said, Take heed that no man 
deceive you: for many shall come in My name, saying, I am he; and the time draweth near; and they shall 
deceive many: go ye not therefore after them .’ This is a great gift which the Word has bestowed upon us, 
that we should not be deceived by appearances, but that, howsoever these things are concealed, we 
should all the more distinguish them by the grace of the Spirit. For whereas the inventor of wickedness 
and great spirit of evil, the devil, is utterly hateful, and as soon as he shews himself is rejected of all men, 
—as a serpent, as a dragon, as a lion seeking whom he may seize upon and devour,—therefore he conceals 
and covers what he really is, and craftily personates that Name which all men desire, so that deceiving by 
a false appearance, he may thenceforth fix fast in his own chains those whom he has led astray. And as if 
one that desired to kidnap the children of others during the absence of their parents, should personate 
their appearance, and so putting a cheat on the affections of the offspring, should carry them far away 
and destroy them; in like manner this evil and wily spirit the devil, having no confidence in himself, and 
knowing the love which men bear to the truth, personates its appearance, and so spreads his own poison 
among those that follow after him. 


2. Satan pretending to be holy, is detected by the Christian. 


Thus he deceived Eve, not speaking his own, but artfully adopting the words of God, and perverting their 
meaning. Thus he suggested evil to the wife of Job, persuading her to feign affection for her husband, 
while he taught her to blaspheme God. Thus does the crafty spirit mock men by false displays, deluding 
and drawing each into his own pit of wickedness. When of old he deceived the first man Adam, thinking 
that through him he should have all men subject unto him, he exulted with great boldness and said, My 
hand hath found as a nest the riches of the people; and as one gathereth eggs that are left, have I 
gathered all the earth; and there is none that shall escape me or speak against me .’ But when the Lord 
came upon earth, and the enemy made trial of His human Economy, being unable to deceive the flesh 
which He had taken upon Him, from that time forth he, who promised himself the occupation of the whole 
world, is for His sake mocked even by children: that proud one is mocked as a sparrow . For now the 
infant child lays his hand upon the hole of the asp, and laughs at him that deceived Eve ; and all that 
rightly believe in the Lord tread under foot him that said, I will ascend above the heights of the clouds: I 
will be like the Most High .’ Thus he suffers and is dishonoured; and although he still ventures with 
shameless confidence to disguise himself, yet now, wretched spirit, he is detected the rather by them that 
bear the Sign on their foreheads ; yea, more, he is rejected of them, and is humbled, and put to shame. 
For even if, now that he is a creeping serpent, he shall transform himself into an angel of light, yet his 
deception will not profit him; for we have been taught that though an angel from heaven preach unto us 
any other gospel than that we have received, he is anathema .’ 


3. And although, again, he conceal his natural falsehood, and pretend to speak truth with his lips; yet are 
we not ignorant of his devices ,’ but are able to answer him in the words spoken by the Spirit against him; 
But unto the ungodly, said God, why dost thou preach My laws?’ and, Praise is not seemly in the mouth of 
a sinner .’ For even though he speak the truth, the deceiver is not worthy of credit. And whereas Scripture 
shewed this, when relating his wicked artifices against Eve in Paradise, so the Lord also reproved him,— 
first in the mount, when He laid open the folds of his breast-plate ,, and shewed who the crafty spirit was, 


and proved that it was not one of the saints , but Satan that was tempting Him. For He said, Get thee 
behind Me Satan; for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve .’ 
And again, when He put a curb in the mouths of the demons that cried after Him from the tombs. For 
although what they said was true, and they lied not then, saying, Thou art the Son of God,’ and the Holy 
One of God ;’ yet He would not that the truth should proceed from an unclean mouth, and especially from 
such as them, lest under pretence thereof they should mingle with it their own malicious devices, and sow 
these also while men slept. Therefore He suffered them not to speak such words, neither would He have 
us to suffer such, but hath charged us by His own mouth, saying, Beware of false prophets, which come to 
you in sheeps’ clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves ;’ and by the mouth of His Holy Apostles, 
Believe not every spirit .’ Such is the method of our adversary’s operations; and of the like nature are all 
these inventions of heresies, each of which has for the father of its own device the devil, who changed and 
became a murderer and a liar from the beginning. But being ashamed to profess his hateful name, they 
usurp the glorious Name of our Saviour which is above every name ,’ and deck themselves out in the 
language of Scripture, speaking indeed the words, but stealing away the true meaning thereof; and so 
disguising by some artifice their false inventions, they also become the murderers of those whom they 
have led astray. 


4. It profits not to receive part of Scripture, and reject part. 


For whence do Marcion and Manichaeus receive the Gospel while they reject the Law? For the New 
Testament arose out of the Old, and bears witness to the Old; if then they reject this, how can they receive 
what proceeds from it? Thus Paul was an Apostle of the Gospel, which God promised afore by His 
prophets in the holy Scriptures :’ and our Lord Himself said, ye search the Scriptures, for they are they 
which testify of Me .’ How then shall they confess the Lord unless they first search the Scriptures which 
are written concerning Him? And the disciples say that they have found Him, of whom Moses and the 
Prophets did write .’ And what is the Law to the Sadducees if they receive not the Prophets ? For God who 
gave the Law, Himself promised in the Law that He would raise up Prophets also, so that the same is Lord 
both of the Law and of the Prophets, and he that denies the one must of necessity deny the other also. And 
again, what is the Old Testament to the Jews, unless they acknowledge the Lord whose coming was 
expected according to it? For had they believed the writings of Moses, they would have believed the 
words of the Lord; for He said, He wrote of Me .’ Moreover, what are the Scriptures to him of Samosata, 
who denies the Word of God and His incarnate Presence , which is signified and declared both in the Old 
and New Testament? And of what use are the Scriptures to the Arians also, and why do they bring them 
forward, men who say that the Word of God is a creature, and like the Gentiles serve the creature more 
than’ God the Creator ?’ Thus each of these heresies, in respect of the peculiar impiety of its invention, 
has nothing in common with the Scriptures. And their advocates are aware of this, that the Scriptures are 
very much, or rather altogether, opposed to the doctrines of every one of them; but for the sake of 
deceiving the more simple sort (such as are those of whom it is written in the Proverbs, The simple 
believeth every word ),’ they pretend like their father the devil ‘ to study and to quote the language of 
Scripture, in order that they may appear by their words to have a right belief, and so may persuade their 
wretched followers to believe what is contrary to the Scriptures. Assuredly in every one of these heresies 
the devil has thus disguised himself, and has suggested to them words full of craftiness. The Lord spake 
concerning them, that there shall arise false Christs and false prophets, so that they shall deceive many .’ 
Accordingly the devil has come, speaking by each and saying, I am Christ, and the truth is with me;’ and 
he has made them, one and all, to be liars like himself. And strange it is, that while all heresies are at 
variance with one another concerning the mischievous inventions which each has framed, they are united 
together only by the common purpose of lying . For they have one and the same father that has sown in 
them all the seeds, of falsehood. Wherefore the faithful Christian and true disciple of the Gospel, having 
grace to discern spiritual things, and having built the house of his faith upon a rock, stands continually 
firm and secure from their deceits. But the simple person, as I said before, that is not thoroughly 
grounded in knowledge, such an one, considering only the words that are spoken and not perceiving their 
meaning, is immediately drawn away by their wiles. Wherefore it is good and needful for us to pray that 
we may receive the gift of discerning spirits, so that every one may know, according to the precept of 
John, whom he ought to reject, and whom to receive as friends and of the same faith. Now one might write 
at great length concerning these things, if one desired to go into details respecting them; for the impiety 
and perverseness of heresies will appear to be manifold and various, and the craft of the deceivers to be 
very terrible. But since holy Scripture is of all things most sufficient for us, therefore recommending to 
those who desire to know more of these matters, to read the Divine word, I now hasten to set before you 
that which most claims attention, and for the sake of which principally I have written these things. 


5. Attempt of Arians to substitute a Creed for the Nicene. 


I heard during my sojourn in these parts (and they were true and orthodox brethren that informed me), 
that certain professors of Arian opinions had met together, and drawn a confession of faith to their own 
liking, and that they intend to send word to you, that you must either subscribe to what pleases them, or 
rather to what the devil has inspired them with, or in case of refusal must suffer banishment. They are 
indeed already beginning to molest the Bishops of these parts; and thereby are plainly manifesting their 
disposition. For inasmuch as they frame this document only for the purpose of inflicting banishment or 
other punishments, what does such conduct prove them to be, but enemies of the Christians, and friends 


of the devil and his angels? and especially since they spread abroad what they like contrary to the mind of 
that gracious Prince, our most religious Emperor Constantius . And this they do with great craftiness, and, 
as appears to me, chiefly with two ends in view; first, that by obtaining your subscriptions, they may seem 
to remove the evil repute that rests upon the name of Arius, and may escape notice themselves as if not 
professing his opinions; and again, that by putting forth these statements they may cast a shade over the 
Council of Nicaea , and the confession of faith which was then put forth against the Arian heresy. But this 
proceeding does but prove the more plainly their own maliciousness and heterodoxy. For had they 
believed aright, they would have been satisfied with the confession put forth at Nicaea by the whole 
Ecumenic Council; and had they considered themselves calumniated and falsely called Arians, they ought 
not to have been so eager to innovate upon what was written against Arius, lest what was directed against 
him might seem to be aimed at them also. This, however, is not the course they pursue, but they conduct 
the struggle in their own behalf, just as if they were Arius. Observe how entirely they disregard the truth, 
and how everything they say and do is for the sake of the Arian heresy. For in that they dare to question 
those sound definitions of the faith, and take upon themselves to produce others contrary to them, what 
else do they but accuse the Fathers, and stand up in defence of that heresy which they opposed and 
protested against? And what they now write proceeds not from any regard for the truth, as I said before, 
but rather they do it as in mockery and by an artifice, for the purpose of deceiving men; that by sending 
about their letters they may engage the ears of the people to listen to these notions, and so put off the 
time when they will be brought to trial; and that by concealing their impiety from observation, they may 
have room to extend their heresy, which, like a gangrene ,’ eats its way everywhere. 


6. Accordingly they disturb and disorder everything, and yet not even thus are they satisfied with their 
own proceedings. For every year, as if they were going to draw up a contract, they meet together and 
pretend to write about the faith, whereby they expose themselves the more to ridicule and disgrace, 
because their expositions are rejected, not by others, but by themselves. For had they had any confidence 
in their previous statements, they would not have desired to draw up others; nor again, leaving these last, 
would they now have set down the one in question, which no doubt true to their custom they will again 
alter, after a very short interval, and as soon as they shall find a pretence for their customary plotting 
against certain persons. For when they have a design against any, then it is that they make a great show 
of writing about the faith; that, as Pilate washed his hands, so they by writing may destroy those who 
rightly believe in Christ, hoping that, as making definitions about the faith, they may appear, as I have 
repeatedly said, to be free from the charge of false doctrine. But they will not be able to hide themselves, 
nor to escape; for they continually become their own accusers even while they defend themselves. Justly 
so, since instead of answering those who bring proof against them, they do but persuade themselves to 
believe whatever they wish. And when is an acquittal obtained, upon the criminal becoming his own 
judge? Hence it is that they are always writing, and always altering their own previous statements, and 
thus they shew an uncertain faith ,’ or rather a manifest unbelief and perverseness. And this, it appears to 
me, must needs be the case with them; for since, having fallen away from the truth, and desiring to 
overthrow that sound confession of faith which was drawn up at Nicaea, they have, in the language of 
Scripture, loved to wander, and have not refrained their feet ;’ therefore, like Jerusalem of old, they labour 
and toil in their changes, sometimes writing one thing, and sometimes another, but only for the sake of 
gaining time, and that they may continue enemies of Christ, and deceivers of mankind. 


7. The party of Acacius really Arians. 


Who, then, that has any real regard for truth, will be willing to suffer these men any longer? who will not 
justly reject their writing? who will not denounce their audacity, that being but few in number, they would 
have their decisions to prevail over everything, and as desiring the supremacy of their own meetings, held 
in corners and suspicious in their circumstances, would forcibly cancel the decrees of an uncorrupt, pure, 
and Ecumenic Council? Men who have been promoted by Eusebius and his fellows for advocating this 
Antichristian heresy, venture to define articles of faith, and while they ought to be brought to judgment as 
criminals, like Caiaphas, they take upon themselves to judge. They compose a Thalia, and would have it 
received as a standard of faith, while they are not yet themselves determined what they believe. Who does 
not know that Secundus of Pentapolis, who was several times degraded long ago, was received by them 
for the sake of the Arian madness; and that George , now of Laodicea, and Leontius the Eunuch, and 
before him Stephanus, and Theodorus of Heraclea , were promoted by them? Ursacius and Valens also, 
who from the first were instructed by Arius as young men , though they had been formerly degraded from 
the Priesthood, afterwards got the title of Bishops on account of their impiety; as did also Acacius, 
Patrophilus , and Narcissus, who have been most forward in all manner of impiety. These were degraded 
in the great Synod of Sardica; Eustathius also now of Sebastea, Demophilus and Germinius , Eudoxius, 
and Basil, who are supporters of that impiety, were advanced in the same manner. Of Cecropius , and him 
they called Auxentius, and of Epictetus the impostor, it were superfluous for me to speak, since it is 
manifest to all men, in what manner, on what pretexts, and by what enemies of ours these were promoted, 
that they might bring their false charges against the orthodox Bishops who were the objects of their 
designs. For although they resided at the distance of eighty posts, and were unknown to the people, yet on 
the ground of their impiety they purchased for themselves the title of Bishop. For the same reason also 
they have now hired one George of Cappadocia, whom they wish to impose upon you. But no respect is 
due to him any more than to the rest; for there is a report in these parts that he is not even a Christian, 
but is devoted to the worship of idols; and he has a hangman’s temper . And this person, such as he is 


described to be, they have taken into their ranks, that they may be able to injure, to plunder, and to slay; 
for in these things he is a great proficient, but is ignorant of the very principles of the Christian faith. 


8. Words are bad, though Scriptural, which proceed from bad men. 


Such are the machinations of these men against the truth: but their designs are manifest to all the world, 
though they attempt in ten thousand ways, like eels, to elude the grasp, and to escape detection as 
enemies of Christ. Wherefore I beseech you, let no one among you be deceived, no one seduced by them; 
rather, considering that a sort of judaical impiety is invading the Christian faith, be ye all zealous for the 
Lord; hold fast, every one, the faith we have received from the Fathers, which they who assembled at 
Nicaea recorded in writing, and endure not those who endeavour to innovate thereon. And however they 
may write phrases out of the Scripture, endure not their writings; however they may speak the language 
of the orthodox, yet attend not to what they say; for they speak not with an upright mind, but putting on 
such language like sheeps’ clothing, in their hearts they think with Arius, after the manner of the devil, 
who is the author of all heresies. For he too made use of the words of Scripture, but was put to silence by 
our Saviour. For if he had indeed meant them as he used them, he would not have fallen from heaven; but 
now having fallen through his pride, he artfully dissembles in his speech, and oftentimes maliciously 
endeavours to lead men astray by the subtleties and sophistries of the Gentiles. Had these expositions of 
theirs proceeded from the orthodox, from such as the great Confessor Hosius, and Maximinus of Gaul, or 
his successor , or from such as Philogonius and Eustathius , Bishops of the East , or Julius and Liberius of 
Rome, or Cyriacus of Moesia , or Pistus and Aristaeus of Greece, or Silvester and Protogenes of Dacia, or 
Leontius and Eupsychius of Cappadocia, or Caecilianus of Africa, or Eustorgius of Italy, or Capito of Sicily, 
or Macarius of Jerusalem, or Alexander of Constantinople, or Paederos of Heraclea, or those great Bishops 
Meletius, Basil, and Longianus, and the rest from Armenia and Pontus, or Lupus and Amphion from 
Cilicia, or James and the rest from Mesopotamia, or our own blessed Alexander, with others of the same 
opinions as these;—there would then have been nothing to suspect in their statements, for the character 
of apostolical men is sincere and incapable of fraud. 


9. For such words do but serve as their cloak. 


But when they proceed from those who are hired to advocate the cause of heresy, and since, according to 
the divine proverb, The words of the wicked are to lie in wait,’ and The mouth of the wicked poureth out 
evil things,’ and The counsels of the wicked are deceit :’ it becomes us to watch and be sober, brethren, as 
the Lord has said, lest any deception arise from subtlety of speech and craftiness; lest any one come and 
pretend to say, I preach Christ,’ and after a little while he be found to be Antichrist. These indeed are 
Antichrists, whosoever come to you in the cause of the Arian madness. For what defect is there among 
you, that any one need to come to you from without? Or, of what do the Churches of Egypt and Libya and 
Alexandria stand so much in need, that these men should make a purchase of the Episcopate instead of 
wood and goods, and intrude into Churches which do not belong to them? Who is not aware, who does not 
perceive clearly, that they do all this in order to support their impiety? Wherefore although they should 
make themselves dumb, or although they should bind on their garments larger borders than the 
Pharisees, and pour themselves forth in long speeches, and practise the tones of their voice , they ought 
not to be believed; for it is not the mode of speaking, but the intentions of the heart and a godly 
conversation that recommend the faithful Christian. And thus the Sadducees and Herodians, although 
they have the law in their mouths, were put to rebuke by our Saviour, who said unto them, Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God :’ and all men witnessed the exposure of those who 
pretended to quote the words of the Law, as being in their minds heretics and enemies of God . Others 
indeed they deceived by these professions, but when our Lord became man they were not able to deceive 
Him; for the Word was made Flesh,’ who knoweth the thoughts of men that they are vain.’ Thus He 
exposed the carping of the Jews, saying, If God were your Father, ye would love Me, for I proceeded forth 
from the Father, and am come to you .’” In like manner these men seem now to act; for they disguise their 
real sentiments, and then make use of the language of Scripture for their writings, which they hold forth 
as a bait for the ignorant, that they may inveigle them into their own wickedness. 


10. They ought first to condemn Arius, if they are to be heard. 


Consider, whether this be not so. If, when there is no reason for their doing so, they write confessions of 
faith, it is a superfluous, and perhaps also a mischievous proceeding, because, when there is no enquiry, 
they offer occasion for controversy of words, and unsettle the simple hearts of the brethren, disseminating 
among them such notions as have never entered into their minds. And if they are attempting to write a 
defence of themselves in regard to the Arian heresy, they ought first to have removed the seeds of those 
evils which have sprung up, and to have proscribed those who produced them, and then in the room of 
former statements to set forth others which are sound; or else let them openly vindicate the opinions of 
Arius, that they may no longer covertly but openly shew themselves enemies of Christ, and that all men 
may fly from them as from the face of a serpent. But now they keep back those opinions, and for a 
pretence write on other matters; just as if a surgeon, when summoned to attend a person wounded and 
suffering, should upon coming in to him say not a word concerning his wounds, but proceed to discourse 
about his sound limbs. Such an one would be chargeable with utter stupidity, for saying nothing on the 
matter for which he came, but discoursing on those other points in which he was not needed. Yet just in 


CHAPTER VI 


Believe, then, your own books, and as to our Scriptures so much the more believe writings which are 
divine, but in the witness of the soul itself give like confidence to Nature. Choose the one of these you 
observe to be the most faithful friend of truth. If your own writings are distrusted, neither God nor Nature 
lie. And if you would have faith in God and Nature, have faith in the soul; thus you will believe yourself. 
Certainly you value the soul as giving you your true greatness,—that to which you belong; which is all 
things to you; without which you can neither live nor die; on whose account you even put God away from 
you. Since, then, you fear to become a Christian, call the soul before you, and put her to the question. Why 
does she worship another? why name the name of God? Why does she speak of demons, when she means 
to denote spirits to be held accursed? Why does she make her protestations towards the heavens, and 
pronounce her ordinary execrations earthwards? Why does she render service in one place, in another 
invoke the Avenger? Why does she pass judgments on the dead? What Christian phrases are those she has 
got, though Christians she neither desires to see nor hear? Why has she either bestowed them on us, or 
received them from us? Why has she either taught us them, or learned them as our scholar? Regard with 
suspicion this accordance in words, while there is such difference in practice. It is utter folly—denying a 
universal nature—to ascribe this exclusively to our language and the Greek, which are regarded among us 
as so near akin. The soul is not a boon from heaven to Latins and Greeks alone. Man is the one name 
belonging to every nation upon earth: there is one soul and many tongues, one spirit and various sounds; 
every country has its own speech, but the subjects of speech are common to all. God is everywhere, and 
the goodness of God is everywhere; demons are everywhere, and the cursing of them is everywhere; the 
invocation of divine judgment is everywhere, death is everywhere, and the sense of death is everywhere, 
and all the world over is found the witness of the soul. There is not a soul of man that does not, from the 
light that is in itself, proclaim the very things we are not permitted to speak above our breath. Most justly, 
then, every soul is a culprit as well as a witness: in the measure that it testifies for truth, the guilt of error 
lies on it; and on the day of judgment it will stand before the courts of God, without a word to say. Thou 
proclaimedst God, O soul, but thou didst not seek to know Him: evil spirits were detested by thee, and yet 
they were the objects of thy adoration; the punishments of hell were foreseen by thee, but no care was 
taken to avoid them; thou hadst a savour of Christianity, and withal wert the persecutor of Christians. 


the same manner these men omit those matters which concern their heresy, and take upon themselves to 
write on other subjects; whereas if they had any regard for the Faith, or any love for Christ, they ought 
first to have removed out of the way those blasphemous expressions uttered against Him, and then in the 
room of them to speak and to write the sound words. But this they neither do themselves, nor permit 
those that desire to do so, whether it be from ignorance, or through craft and artifice. 


11. No profit to do right in one way, if we do wrong in another. 


If they do this from ignorance they must be charged with rashness, because they affirm positively 
concerning things that they know not; but if they dissemble knowingly, their condemnation is the greater, 
because while they overlook nothing in consulting for their own interests, in writing about faith in our 
Lord they make a mockery, and do anything rather than speak the truth; they keep back those particulars 
respecting which their heresy is accused, and merely bring forward the language of the Scriptures. Now 
this is a manifest theft of the truth, and a practice full of all iniquity; and so I am sure your piety will 
readily perceive it to be from the following illustrations. No person being accused of adultery defends 
himself as innocent of theft; nor would any one in prosecuting a charge of murder suffer the accused 
parties to defend themselves by saying, We have not committed perjury, but have preserved the deposit 
which was entrusted to us.’ This would be mere child’s play, instead of a refutation of the charge and a 
demonstration of the truth. For what has murder to do with a deposit, or adultery with theft? The vices 
are indeed related to each other as proceeding from the same heart; yet in respect to the refutation of an 
alleged offence, they have no connection with each other. Accordingly as it is written in the Book of 
Joshua the son of Nun, when Achan was charged with theft, he did not excuse himself with the plea of his 
zeal in the wars; but being convicted of the offence was stoned by all the people. And when Saul was 
charged with negligence and a breach of the law, he did not benefit his cause by alleging his conduct on 
other matters . For a defence on one count will not operate to obtain an acquittal on another count; but if 
all things should be done according to law and justice, a man must defend himself in those particulars 
wherein he is accused, and must either disprove the past, or else confess it with the promise that he will 
desist, and do so no more. But if he is guilty of the crime, and will not confess, but in order to conceal the 
truth speaks on other points instead of the one in question, he shews plainly that he has acted amiss, nay, 
and is conscious of his delinquency. But what need of many words, seeing that these persons are 
themselves accusers of the Arian heresy? For since they have not the boldness to speak out, but conceal 
their blasphemous expressions, it is plain that they know that this heresy is separate and alien from the 
truth. But since they themselves conceal it and are afraid to speak, it is necessary for me to strip off the 
veil from their impiety, and to expose the heresy to public view, knowing as I do the statements which 
Arius and his fellows formerly made, and how they were cast out of the Church, and degraded from the 
Clergy. But here first I ask for pardon of the foul words which I am about to produce, since I use them, not 
because I thus think, but in order to convict the heretics. 


CHAPTER II 


12. Arian statements. 


Now the Bishop Alexander of blessed memory cast Arius out of the Church for holding and maintaining 
the following opinions: God was not always a Father: The Son was not always: But whereas all things were 
made out of nothing, the Son of God also was made out of nothing: And since all things are creatures, He 
also is a creature and a thing made: And since all things once were not, but were afterwards made, there 
was a time when the Word of God Himself was not; and He was not before He was begotten, but He hada 
beginning of existence: For He has then originated when God has chosen to produce Him: For He also is 
one among the rest of His works. And since He is by nature changeable, and only continues good because 
He chooses by His own free will, He is capable of being changed, as are all other things, whenever He 
wishes. And therefore God, as foreknowing that He would be good, gave Him by anticipation that glory 
which He would have obtained afterwards by His virtue; and He is now become good by His works which 
God foreknew.’ Accordingly they say, that Christ is not truly God, but that He is called God on account of 
His participation in God’s nature, as are all other creatures. And they add, that He is not that Word which 
is by nature in the Father, and is proper to His Essence, nor is He His proper wisdom by which He made 
this world; but that there is another Word which is properly in the Father, and another Wisdom which is 
properly in the Father, by which Wisdom also He made this Word; and that the Lord Himself is called the 
Word (Reason) conceptually in regard of things endued with reason, and is called Wisdom conceptually in 
regard of things endued with wisdom. Nay, they say that as all things are in essence separate and alien 
from the Father, so He also is in all respects separate and alien from the essence of the Father, and 
properly belongs to things made and created, and is one of them; for He is a creature, and a thing made, 
and a work. Again, they say that God did not create us for His sake, but Him for our sakes. For they say, 
God was alone, and the Word was not with Him, but afterwards when He would produce us, then He made 
Him; and from the time He was made, He called Him the Word, and the Son, and the Wisdom, in order 
that He might create us by Him. And as all things subsisted by the will of God, and did not exist before; so 
He also was made by the will of God, and did not exist before. For the Word is not the proper and natural 
Offspring of the Father, but has Himself originated by grace: for God who existed made by His will the Son 
who did not exist, by which will also He made all things, and produced, and created, and willed them to 
come into being.’ Moreover they say also, that Christ is not the natural and true power of God; but as the 


locust and the cankerworm are called a power , so also He is called the power of the Father. Furthermore 
he said, that the Father is secret from the Son, and that the Son can neither see nor know the Father 
perfectly and exactly. For having a beginning of existence, He cannot know Him that is without beginning; 
but what He knows and sees, He knows and sees in a measure proportionate to His own measure, aS we 
also know and see in proportion to our powers. And he added also, that the Son not only does not know 
His own Father exactly, but that He does not even know His own essence. 


13. Arguments from Scripture against Arian statements. 


For maintaining these and the like opinions Arius was declared a heretic; for myself, while I have merely 
been writing them down, I have been cleansing myself by thinking of the contrary doctrines, and by 
holding fast the sense of the true faith. For the Bishops who all assembled from all parts at the Council of 
Nicaea, began to hold their ears at these statements, and all with one voice condemned this heresy on 
account of them, and anathematized it, declaring it to be alien and estranged from the faith of the Church. 
It was no compulsion which led the judges to this decision, but they all deliberately vindicated the truth : 
and they did so justly and rightly. For infidelity is coming in through these men, or rather a Judaism 
counter to the Scriptures, which has close upon it Gentile superstition, so that he who holds these 
opinions can no longer be even called a Christian, for they are all contrary to the Scriptures. John, for 
instance, saith, In the beginning was the Word ;’ but these men say, He was not, before He was begotten.’ 
And again he wrote, And we are in Him that is true, even in His Son Jesus Christ; this is the true God, and 
eternal life ;’ but these men, as if in contradiction to this, allege that Christ is not the true God, but that 
He is only called God, as are other creatures, in regard of His participation in the divine nature. And the 
Apostle blames the Gentiles, because they worship the creatures, saying, They served the creature more 
than’ God the Creator .’ But if these men say that the Lord is a creature, and worship Him as a creature, 
how do they differ from the Gentiles? If they hold this opinion, is not this passage also against them; and 
does not the blessed Paul write as blaming them? The Lord also says, I and My Father are One:’ and He 
that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father ;’ and the Apostle who was sent by Him to preach, writes, Who 
being the Brightness of His glory, and the express Image of His Person .’ But these men dare to separate 
them, and to say that He is alien from the essence and eternity of the Father; and impiously to represent 
Him as changeable, not perceiving, that by speaking thus, they make Him to be, not one with the Father, 
but one with created things. Who does not see, that the brightness cannot be separated from the light, but 
that it is by nature proper to it, and co-existent with it, and is not produced after it? Again, when the 
Father says, This is My beloved Son ,’ and when the Scriptures say that He is the Word’ of the Father, by 
whom the heavens were established ,’ and in short, All things were made by Him ;’ these inventors of new 
doctrines and fictions represent that there is another Word, and another Wisdom of the Father, and that 
He is only called the Word and the Wisdom conceptually on account of things endued with reason, while 
they perceive not the absurdity of this. 


14. Arguments from Scripture against Arian statements. 


But if He be styled the Word and the Wisdom by a fiction on our account, what He really is they cannot 
tell . For if the Scriptures affirm that the Lord is both these, and yet these men will not allow Him to be so, 
it is plain that in their godless opposition to the Scriptures they would deny His existence altogether. The 
faithful are able to conclude this truth both from the voice of the Father Himself, and from the Angels that 
worshipped Him, and from the Saints that have written concerning Him; but these men, as they have not 
a pure mind, and cannot bear to hear the words of divine men who teach of God, may be able to learn 
something even from the devils who resemble them, for they spoke of Him, not as if there were many 
besides, but, as knowing Him alone, they said, Thou art the Holy One of God,’ and the Son of God .’ He 
also who suggested to them this heresy, while tempting Him, in the mount, said not, If Thou also be a Son 
of God,’ as though there were others besides Him, but, If Thou be the Son of God,’ as being the only one. 
But as the Gentiles, having fallen from the notion of one God, have sunk into polytheism, so these 
wonderful men, not believing that the Word of the Father is one, have come to adopt the idea of many 
words, and they deny Him that is really God and the true Word, and have dared to conceive of Him as a 
creature, not perceiving how full of impiety is the thought. For if He be a creature, how is He at the same 
time the Creator of creatures? or how the Son and the Wisdom and the Word? For the Word is not created, 
but begotten; and a creature is not a Son, but a production. And if all creatures were made by Him, and 
He is also a creature, then by whom was He made? Things made must of necessity originate through some 
one; as in fact they have originated through the Word; because He was not Himself a thing made, but the 
Word of the Father. And again, if there be another wisdom in the Father beside the Lord, then Wisdom has 
originated in wisdom: and if the Word of God be the Wisdom of God, then the Word has originated in a 
word: and if the Son be the Word of God, then the Son must have been made in the Son. 


15. Arguments from Scripture against Arian statements. 


How is it that the Lord has said, I am in the Father, and the Father in Me ,’ if there be another in the 
Father, by whom the Lord Himself also was made? And how is it that John, passing over that other, relates 
of this One, saying, All things were made by Him; and without Him was not any thing made ?’ If all things 
that were made by the will of God were made by Him, how can He be Himself one of the things that were 
made? And when the Apostle says, For whom are all things, and by whom are all things ,’ how can these 


men say, that we were not made for Him, but He for us? If it be so, He ought to have said, For whom the 
Word was made;’ but He saith not so, but, For whom are all things, and by whom are all things,’ thus 
proving these men to be heretical and false. But further, as they have had the boldness to say that there is 
another Word in God, and since they cannot bring any clear proof of this from the Scriptures, let them but 
shew one work of His, or one work of the Father that was done without this Word; so that they may seem 
to have some ground at least for their own idea. The works of the true Word are manifest to all, so as for 
Him to be contemplated by analogy from them. For as, when we see the creation, we conceive of God as 
the Creator of it; so when we see that nothing is without order therein, but that all things move and 
continue with order and providence, we infer a Word of God who is over all and governs all. This too the 
holy Scriptures testify, declaring that He is the Word of God, and that all things were made by Him, and 
without Him was not any thing made .’ But of that other Word, of whom they speak, there is neither word 
nor work that they have to shew. Nay, even the Father Himself, when He says, This is My beloved Son ,’ 
signifies that besides Him there is none other 


16. Arians parallel to the Manichees. 


It appears then that so far as these doctrines are concerned, these wonderful men have now joined 
themselves to the Manichees. For these also confess the existence of a good God, so far as the mere name 
goes, but they are unable to point out any of His works either visible or invisible. But inasmuch as they 
deny Him who is truly and indeed God, the Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things invisible, they are 
mere inventors of fables. And this appears to me to be the case with these evil-minded men. They see the 
works of the true Word who alone is in the Father, and yet they deny Him, and make to themselves 
another Word , whose existence they are unable to prove either by His Works or by the testimony of 
others. Unless it be that they have adopted a fabulous notion of God, that He is a composite being like 
man, speaking and then changing His words, and as a man exercising understanding and wisdom; not 
perceiving to what absurdities they are reduced by such an opinion. For if God has a succession of words , 
they certainly must consider Him as a man. And if those words proceed from Him and then vanish away, 
they are guilty of a greater impiety, because they resolve into nothing what proceeds from the self-existent 
God. If they conceive that God doth at all beget, it were surely better and more religious to say that He is 
the begetter of One Word, who is the fulness of His Godhead, in whom are hidden the treasures of all 
knowledge , and that He is co-existent with His Father, and that all things were made by Him; rather than 
to suppose God to be the Father of many words which are nowhere to be found, or to represent Him who 
is simple in His nature as compounded of many , and as being subject to human passions and variable. 
Next whereas the Apostle says, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God ,’ these men reckon Him 
but as one among many powers; nay, worse than this, they compare Him, transgressors as they are, with 
the cankerworm and other irrational creatures which are sent by Him for the punishment of men. Next, 
whereas the Lord says, No one knoweth the Father, save the Son ;’ and again, Not that any man hath seen 
the Father save He which is of the Father ;’ are not these indeed enemies of God which say that the Father 
is neither seen nor known of the Son perfectly? If the Lord says, As the Father knoweth Me, even so know 
I the Father ,’ and if the Father knows not the Son partially, are they not mad to say idly that the Son 
knows the Father only partially, and not fully? Next, if the Son has a beginning of existence, and all things 
likewise have a beginning, let them say, which is prior to the other. But indeed they have nothing to say, 
neither can they with all their craft prove such a beginning of the Word. For He is the true and proper 
Offspring of the Father, and in the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God .’ For with regard to their assertion, that the Son knows not His own essence, it is superfluous to 
reply to it, except only so far as to condemn their madness; for how does not the Word know Himself, 
when He imparts to all men the knowledge of His Father and of Himself, and blames those who know not 
themselves? 


17. Arguments from Scripture against Arian statements. 


But it is written , say they, The Lord created me in the beginning of His ways for His works.’ O untaught 
and insensate that ye are! He is called also in the Scriptures, servant ,’ and son of a handmaid,’ and lamb,’ 
and sheep,’ and it is said that He suffered toil, and thirst, and was beaten, and has suffered pain. But 
there is plainly a reasonable ground and cause , why such representations as these are given of Him in the 
Scriptures; and it is because He became man and the Son of man, and took upon Him the form of a 
servant, which is the human flesh: for the Word,’ says John, was made flesh .’ And since He became man, 
no one ought to be offended at such expressions; for it is proper to man to be created, and born, and 
formed, to suffer toil and pain, to die and to rise again from the dead. And as, being Word and Wisdom of 
the Father, He has all the attributes of the Father, His eternity, and His unchangeableness, and the being 
like Him in all respects and in all things , and is neither before nor after, but co-existent with the Father, 
and is the very form of the Godhead, and is the Creator, and is not created: (for since He is in essence like 
the Father, He cannot be a creature, but must be the Creator, as Himself hath said, My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work :’) so being made man, and bearing our flesh, He is necessarily said to be created and 
made, and that is proper to all flesh; however, these men, like Jewish vintners, who mix their wine with 
water , debase the Word, and subject His Godhead to their notions of created things. Wherefore the 
Fathers were with reason and justice indignant, and anathematized this most impious heresy; which these 
persons are now cautious of and keep back, as being easy to be disproved and unsound in every part of it. 
These that I have set down are but a few of the arguments which go to condemn their doctrines; but if any 


one desires to enter more at large into the proof against them, he will find that this heresy is not far 
removed from heathenism, and that it is the lowest and the very dregs of all the other heresies. These last 
are in error either concerning the body or the incarnation of the Lord, falsifying the truth, some in one 
way and some in another, or else they deny that the Lord has sojourned here at all, as the Jews 
erroneously suppose. But this one alone more madly than the rest has dared to assail the very Godhead, 
and to assert that the Word is not at all, and that the Father was not always a father; so that one might 
reasonably say that that Psalm was written against them; The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God . 
Corrupt are they, and become abominable in their doings.’ 


18. If the Arians felt they were right, they would speak openly. 


But,’ say they, we are strong, and are able to defend our heresy by our many devices.’ They would have a 
better answer to give, if they were able to defend it, not by artifice nor by Gentile sophisms, but by the 
simplicity of their faith. If however they have confidence in it, and know it to be in accordance with the 
doctrines of the Church, let them openly express their sentiments; for no man when he hath lighted a 
candle putteth it under the bushel , but on the candlestick, and so it gives light to all that come in. If 
therefore they are able to defend it, let them record in writing the opinions above imputed to them, and 
expose their heresy bare to the view of all men, as they would a candle, and let them openly accuse the 
Bishop Alexander, of blessed memory, as having unjustly ejected Arius for professing these opinions; and 
let them blame the Council of Nicaea for putting forth a written confession of the true faith in place of 
their impiety. But they will not do this, I am sure, for they are not so ignorant of the evil nature of those 
notions which they have invented and are ambitious of sowing abroad; but they know well enough, that 
although they may at first lead astray the simple by vain deceit, yet their imaginations will soon be 
extinguished, as the light of the ungodly ,’ and themselves branded everywhere as enemies of the Truth. 
Therefore although they do all things foolishly, and speak as fools, yet in this at least they have acted 
wisely, as children of this world ,’ hiding their candle under the bushel, that it may be supposed to give 
light, and lest, if it appear, it be condemned and extinguished. Thus when Arius himself, the author of the 
heresy, and the associate of Eusebius, was summoned through the interest of Eusebius and his fellows to 
appear before Constantine Augustus of blessed memory , and was required to present a written 
declaration of his faith, the wily man wrote one, but kept out of sight the peculiar expressions of his 
impiety, and pretended, as the Devil did, to quote the simple words of Scripture, just as they are written. 
And when the blessed Constantine said to him, If thou holdest no other opinions in thy mind besides 
these, take the Truth to witness for thee; the Lord is thy avenger if thou swear falsely:’ the unfortunate 
man swore that he held no other, and that he had never either spoken or thought otherwise than as he 
had now written. But as soon as he went out he dropped down, as if paying the penalty of his crime, and 
falling headlong burst asunder in the midst .’ 


19. Significance of the death of Arius. 


Death, it is true, is the common end of all men, and we ought not to insult the dead, though he be an 
enemy, for it is uncertain whether the same event may not happen to ourselves before evening. But the 
end of Arius was not after an ordinary manner, and therefore it deserves to be related. Eusebius and his 
fellows threatening to bring him into the Church, Alexander, the Bishop of Constantinople, resisted them; 
but Arius trusted to the violence and menace of Eusebius. It was the Sabbath, and he expected to join 
communion on the following day. There was therefore a great struggle between them; the others 
threatening, Alexander praying. But the Lord being judge of the case, decided against the unjust party: for 
the sun had not set, when the necessities of nature compelled him to that place, where he fell down, and 
was forthwith deprived of communion with the Church and of his life together. The blessed Constantine 
hearing of this at once, was struck with wonder to find him thus convicted of perjury. And indeed it was 
then evident to all that the threats of Eusebius and his fellows had proved of no avail and the hope of 
Arius had become vain. It was shewn too that the Arian madness was rejected from communion by our 
Saviour both here and in the Church of the first-born in heaven. Now who will not wonder to see the 
unrighteous ambition of these men, whom the Lord has condemned;—to see them vindicating the heresy 
which the Lord has pronounced excommunicate (since He did not suffer its author to enter into the 
Church), and not fearing that which is written, but attempting impossible things? For the Lord of hosts 
hath purposed, and who shall disannul it ?’ and whom God hath condemned, who shall justify? Let them 
however in defence of their own imaginations write what they please; but do you, brethren, as bearing the 
vessels of the Lord ,’ and vindicating the doctrines of the Church, examine this matter, I beseech you; and 
if they write in other terms than those above recorded as the language of Arius, then condemn them as 
hypocrites, who hide the poison of their opinions, and like the serpent flatter with the words of their lips. 
For, though they thus write, they have associated with them those who were formerly rejected with Arius, 
such as Secundus of Pentapolis, and the clergy who were convicted at Alexandria; and they write to them 
in Alexandria. But what is most astonishing, they have caused us and our friends to be persecuted, 
although the most religious Emperor Constantine sent us back in peace to our country and Church, and 
shewed his concern for the harmony of the people. But now they have caused the Churches to be given up 
to these men, thus proving to all that for their sake the whole conspiracy against us and the rest has been 
carried on from the beginning. 


20. While they are friends of Arius, in vain their moderate words. 


Now while such is their conduct, how can they claim credit for what they write? Had the opinions they 
have put in writing been orthodox, they would have expunged from their list of books the Thalia of Arius, 
and have rejected the scions of the heresy, viz. those disciples of Arius, and the partners of his impiety and 
his punishment. But since they do not renounce these, it is manifest to all that their sentiments are not 
orthodox, though they write them over ten thousand times . Wherefore it becomes us to watch, lest some 
deception be conveyed under the clothing of their phrases, and they lead away certain from the true faith. 
And if they venture to advance the opinions of Arius, when they see themselves proceeding in a 
prosperous course, nothing remains for us but to use great boldness of speech, remembering the 
predictions of the Apostle, which he wrote to forewarn us of such like heresies, and which it becomes us 
to repeat. For we know that, as it is written, in the latter times some shall depart from the sound faith, 
giving heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils, that turn from the truth ;’ and, as many as will live 
godly in Christ shall suffer persecution. But evil men and seducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving 
and being deceived.’ But none of these things shall prevail over us, nor separate us from the love of Christ 
, though the heretics threaten us with death. For we are Christians, not Arians ; would that they too, who 
have written these things, had not embraced the doctrines of Arius! Yea, brethren, there is need now of 
such boldness of speech; for we have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear ,’ but God hath 
called us to liberty .’ And it were indeed disgraceful to us, most disgraceful, were we, on account of Arius 
or of those who embrace and advocate his sentiments, to destroy the faith which we have received from 
our Saviour through His Apostles. Already very many in these parts, perceiving the craftiness of these 
writers, are ready even unto blood to oppose their wiles, especially since they have heard of your 
firmness. And seeing that the refutation of the heresy has gone forth from you , and it has been drawn 
forth from its concealment, like a serpent from his hole, the Child that Herod sought to destroy is 
preserved among you, and the Truth lives in you, and the Faith thrives among you. 


21. To make a stand for the Faith equivalent to martyrdom. 


Wherefore I exhort you, keeping in your hands the confession which was framed by the Fathers at Nicaea, 
and defending it with great zeal and confidence in the Lord, be ensamples to the brethren everywhere, 
and shew them that a struggle is now before us in support of the Truth against heresy, and that the wiles 
of the enemy are various. For the proof of a martyr lies not only in refusing to burn incense to idols; but to 
refuse to deny the Faith is also an illustrious testimony of a good conscience. And not only those who 
turned aside unto idols were condemned as aliens, but those also who betrayed the Truth. Thus Judas was 
degraded from the Apostolical office, not because he sacrificed to idols, but because he proved a traitor; 
and Hymenaeus and Alexander fell away not by betaking themselves to the service of idols, but because 
they made shipwreck concerning the faith .’ On the other hand, the Patriarch Abraham received the 
crown, not because he suffered death, but because he was faithful unto God; and the other Saints, of 
whom Paul speaks , Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephtha, David and Samuel, and the rest, were not made 
perfect by the shedding of their blood, but by faith they were justified; and to this day they are the objects 
of our admiration, as being ready even to suffer death for piety towards the Lord. And if one may add an 
instance from our own country, ye know how the blessed Alexander contended even unto death against 
this heresy, and what great afflictions and labours, old man as He was, he sustained, until in extreme age 
he also was gathered to his fathers. And how many beside have undergone great toil, in their teachings 
against this impiety, and now enjoy in Christ the glorious reward of their confession! Wherefore, let us 
also, considering that this struggle is for our all, and that the choice is now before us, either to deny or to 
preserve the faith, let us also make it our earnest care and aim to guard what we have received, taking as 
our instruction the Confession drawn up at Nicaea, and let us turn away from novelties, and teach our 
people not to give heed to seducing spirits ,’ but altogether to withdraw from the impiety of the Arian 
madmen, and from the coalition which the Meletians have made with them. 


22. Coalition of sordid Meletians with insane Arians. 


For you perceive how, though they were formerly at variance with one another, they have now, like Herod 
and Pontius, agreed together in order to blaspheme our Lord Jesus Christ. And for this they truly deserve 
the hatred of every man, because they were at enmity with one another on private grounds, but have now 
become friends and join hands, in their hostility to the Truth and their impiety towards God. Nay, they are 
content to do or suffer anything, however contrary to their principles, for the satisfaction of securing their 
several aims; the Meletians for the sake of pre-eminence and the mad love of money, and the Arian 
madmen for their own impiety. And thus by this coalition they are able to assist one another in their 
malicious designs, while the Meletians put on the impiety of the Arians, and the Arians from their own 
wickedness concur in their baseness, so that by thus mingling together their respective crimes, like the 
cup of Babylon , they may carry on their plots against the orthodox worshippers of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The wickedness and falsehood of the Meletians were indeed even before this evident unto all men; so too 
the impiety and godless heresy of the Arians have long been known everywhere and to all; for the period 
of their existence has not been a short one. The former became schismatics five and fifty years ago, and it 
is thirty-six years since the latter were pronounced heretics , and they were rejected from the Church by 
the judgment of the whole Ecumenic Council. But by their present proceedings they have proved at 
length, even to those who seem openly to favour them, that they have carried on their designs against me 
and the rest of the orthodox Bishops from the very first solely for the sake of advancing their own impious 
heresy. For observe, that which was long ago the great object of Eusebius and his fellows is now brought 


about. They have caused the Churches to be snatched out of our hands, they have banished as they 
pleased, the Bishops and Presbyters who refused to communicate with them; and the people who 
withdrew from them they have excluded from the Churches, which they have given up into the hands of 
the Arians who were condemned so long ago, so that with the assistance of the hypocrisy of the Meletians 
they can without fear pour forth in them their impious language, and make ready, as they think, the way of 
deceit for Antichrist , who sowed among them the seeds of this heresy. 


23. Conclusion. 


Let them however thus dream and imagine vain things. We know that when our gracious Emperor shall 
hear of it, he will put a stop to their wickedness, and they will not continue long, but according to the 
words of Scripture, the hearts of the impious shall quickly fail them .’ But let us, as it is written, put on the 
words of holy Scripture ,’ and resist them as apostates who would set up fanaticism in the house of the 
Lord. And let us not fear the death of the body, nor let us emulate their ways; but let the word of Truth be 
preferred before all things. We also, as you all know, were formerly required by Eusebius and his fellows 
either to put on their impiety, or to expect their hostility; but we would not engage ourselves with them, 
but chose rather to be persecuted by them, than to imitate the conduct of Judas. And assuredly they have 
done what they threatened; for after the manner of Jezebel, they engaged the treacherous Meletians to 
assist them, knowing how the latter resisted the blessed martyr Peter, and after him the great Achillas, 
and then Alexander, of blessed memory, in order that, as being practised in such matters, the Meletians 
might pretend against us also whatever might be suggested to them, while Eusebius and his fellows gave 
them an opening for persecuting and for seeking to kill me. For this is what they thirst after; and they 
continue to this day to desire to shed my blood. But of these things I have no care; for I know and am 
persuaded that they who endure shall receive a reward from our Saviour; and that ye also, if ye endure as 
the Fathers did, and shew yourselves examples to the people, and overthrow these strange and alien 
devices of impious men, shall be able to glory, and say, We have kept the Faith ;’ and ye shall receive the 
crown of life,’ which God hath promised to them that love Him .’ And God grant that I also together with 
you may inherit the promises, which, were given, not to Paul only, but also to all them that have loved the 
appearing ‘ of our Lord, and Saviour, and God, and universal King, Jesus Christ; through whom to the 
Father be glory and dominion in the Holy Spirit, both now and for ever, world without end . Amen. 


Apologia Ad Constantium 


DEFENCE BEFORE CONSTANTIUS 


1. KNOWING THAT YOU HAVE BEEN A CHRISTIAN FOR MANY YEARS , MOST RELIGIOUS AUGUSTUS, AND THAT 
YOU ARE GODLY BY DESCENT, I CHEERFULLY UNDERTAKE TO ANSWER FOR MYSELF AT THIS TIME;—FOR I WILL 
USE THE LANGUAGE OF THE BLESSED PAUL, AND MAKE HIM MY ADVOCATE BEFORE YOU, CONSIDERING THAT 
HE WAS A PREACHER OF THE TRUTH, AND THAT YOU ARE AN ATTENTIVE HEARER OF HIS WORDS 


With respect to those ecclesiastical matters, which have been made the ground of a conspiracy against 
me, it is sufficient to refer your Piety to the testimony of the many Bishops who have written in my behalf ; 
enough too is the recantation of Ursacius and Valens to prove to all men, that none of the charges which 
they set up against me had any truth in them. For what evidence can others produce so strong, as what 
they declared in writing? We lied, we invented these things; all the accusations against Athanasius are full 
of falsehood.’ To this clear proof may be added, if you will vouchsafe to hear it, this circumstance that the 
accusers brought no evidence against Macarius the presbyter while we were present; but in our absence , 
when they were by themselves, they managed the matter as they pleased. Now, the Divine Law first of all, 
and next our own Laws , have expressly declared, that such proceedings are of no force whatsoever. From 
these things your piety, as a lover of God and of the truth, will, Iam sure, perceive that we are free from 
all suspicion, and will pronounce our opponents to be false accusers. 


2. THE FIRST CHARGE, OF SETTING CONSTANS AGAINST CONSTANTIUS 


But as to the slanderous charge which has been preferred against me before your Grace, respecting 
correspondence with the most pious Augustus, your brother Constans , of blessed and everlasting memory 
(for my enemies report this of me, and have ventured to assert it in writing), the former events are 
sufficient to prove this also to be untrue. Had it been alleged by another set of persons, the matter would 
indeed have been a fit subject of enquiry, but it would have required strong evidence, and open proof in 
presence of both parties: but when the same persons who invented the former charge, are the authors 
also of this, is it not reasonable to conclude from the issue of the one, the falsehood of the other? For this 
cause they again conferred together in private, thinking to be able to deceive your Piety before I was 
aware. But in this they failed: you would not listen to them as they desired, but patiently gave me an 
opportunity to make my defence. And, in that you were not immediately moved to demand vengeance, you 
acted only as was righteous in a Prince, whose duty it is to wait for the defence of the injured party. Which 
if you will vouchsafe to hear, I am confident that in this matter also you will condemn those reckless men, 
who have no fear of that God, who has commanded us not to speak falsely before the king . 


3. HE NEVER SAW CONSTANS ALONE 


But in truth Iam ashamed even to have to defend myself against charges such as these, which I do not 
suppose that even the accuser himself would venture to make mention of in my presence. For he knows 
full well that he speaks untruly, and that I was never so mad, so reft of my senses, as even to be open to 
the suspicion of having conceived any such thing. So that had I been questioned by any other on this 
subject, I would not even have answered, lest, while I was making my defence, my hearers should for a 
time have suspended their judgment concerning me. But to your Piety I answer with a loud and clear 
voice, and stretching forth my hand, as I have learned from the Apostle, I call God for a record upon my 
soul ,’ and as it is written in the histories of the Kings (let me be allowed to say the same), The Lord is 
witness, and His Anointed is witness ,’ I have never spoken evil of your Piety before your brother 
Constans, the most religious Augustus of blessed memory. I did not exasperate him against you, as these 
have falsely accused me. But whenever in my interviews with him he has mentioned your Grace (and he 
did mention you at the time that Thalassus came to Pitybion, and I was staying at Aquileia), the Lord is 
witness, how I spoke of your Piety in terms which I would that God would reveal unto your soul, that you 
might condemn the falsehood of these my calumniators. Bear with me, most gracious Augustus, and freely 
grant me your indulgence while I speak of this matter. Your most Christian brother was not a man of so 
light a temper, nor was I a person of such a character, that we should communicate together on a subject 
like this, or that I should slander a brother to a brother, or speak evil of an emperor before an emperor. I 
am not so mad, Sire, nor have I forgotten that divine utterance which says, Curse not the king, no, not in 
thy thought; and curse not the rich in thy bedchamber: for a bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that 
which hath wings shall tell the matter .’ If then those things, which are spoken in secret against you that 
are kings, are not hidden, it is not incredible that I should have spoken against you in the presence of a 
king, and of so many bystanders? For I never saw your brother by myself, nor did he ever converse with 
me in private, but I was always introduced in company with the Bishop of the city where I happened to be, 


and with others that chanced to be there. We entered the presence together, and together we retired. 
Fortunatian , Bishop of Aquileia, can testify this, the father Hosius is able to say the same, as also are 
Crispinus, Bishop of Padua, Lucillus of a Verona, Dionysius of Leis, and Vincentius of Campania. And 
although Maximinus of Treveri, and Protasius of Milan, are dead, yet Eugenius, who was Master of the 
Palace , can bear witness for me; for he stood before the veil , and heard what we requested of the 
Emperor, and what he vouchsafed to reply to us. 


4. THE MOVEMENTS OF ATHANASIUS REFUTE THIS CHARGE 


This certainly is sufficient for proof, yet suffer me nevertheless to lay before you an account of my travels, 
which will further lead you to condemn the unfounded calumnies of my opponents. When I left Alexandria 
, I did not go to your brother’s head-quarters, or to any other persons, but only to Rome; and having laid 
my case before the Church (for this was my only concern), I spent my time in the public worship. I did not 
write to your brother, except when Eusebius and his fellows had written to him to accuse me, and I was 
compelled while yet at Alexandria to defend myself; and again when I sent to him volumes containing the 
holy Scriptures, which he had ordered me to prepare for him. It behoves me, while I defend my conduct, 
to tell the truth to your Piety. When however three years had passed away, he wrote to me in the fourth 
year , commanding me to meet him (he was then at Milan); and upon enquiring the cause (for I was 
ignorant of it, the Lord is my witness), I learnt that certain Bishops had gone up and requested him to 
write to your Piety, desiring that a Council might be called. Believe me, Sire, this is the truth of the 
matter; I lie not. Accordingly I went down to Milan, and met with great kindness from him; for he 
condescended to see me, and to say that he had despatched letters to you, requesting that a Council 
might be called. And while I remained in that city, he sent for me again into Gaul (for the father Hosius 
was going thither), that we might travel from thence to Sardica. And after the Council, he wrote to me 
while I continued at Naissus , and I went up, and abode afterwards at Aquileia; where the letters of your 
Piety found me. And again, being invited thence by your departed brother, I returned into Gaul, and so 
came at length to your Piety. 


5. NO POSSIBLE TIME OR PLACE FOR THE ALLEGED OFFENCE 


Now what place and time does my accuser specify, at which I made use of these expressions according to 
his slanderous imputation? In whose presence was I so mad as to give utterance to the words which he 
has falsely charged me with speaking? Who is there ready to support the charge, and to testify to the fact? 
What his own eyes have seen that ought he to speak , as holy Scripture enjoins. But no; he will find no 
witnesses of that which never took place. But I take your Piety to witness, together with the Truth, that I 
lie not. I request you, for I know you to be a person of excellent memory, to call to mind the conversation I 
had with you, when you condescended to see me, first at Viminacium , a second time at Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, and a third time at Antioch. Did I speak evil before you even of Eusebius and his fellows who 
had persecuted me? Did I cast imputations upon any of those that have done me wrong? If then I imputed 
nothing to any of those against whom I had a right to speak, how could I be so possessed with madness as 
to slander an Emperor before an Emperor, and to set a brother at variance with a brother? I beseech you, 
either cause me to appear before you that the thing may be proved, or else condemn these calumnies, and 
follow the example of David, who says, Whoso privily slandereth his neighbour, him will I destroy .’ As 
much as in them lies, they have slain me; for the mouth that belieth, slayeth the soul .’ But your long- 
suffering has prevailed against them, and given me confidence to defend myself, that they may suffer 
condemnation, as contentious and slanderous persons. Concerning your most religious brother, of blessed 
memory, this may suffice: for you will be able, according to the wisdom which God has given you, to 
gather much from the little I have said, and to recognise the fictitious charge. 


6. THE SECOND CHARGE, OF CORRESPONDING WITH MAGNENTIUS 


With regard to the second calumny, that I have written letters to the tyrant (his name I am unwilling to 
pronounce), I beseech you investigate and try the matter, in whatever way you please, and by whomsoever 
you may approve of. The extravagance of the charge so confounds me, that I am in utter uncertainty how 
to act. Believe me, most religious Prince, many times did I weigh the matter in my mind, but was unable 
to believe that any one could be so mad as to utter such a falsehood. But when this charge was published 
abroad by the Arians, as well as the former, and they boasted that they had delivered to you a copy of the 
letter, | was the more amazed, and I used to pass sleepless nights contending against the charge, as if in 
the presence of my accusers; and suddenly breaking forth into a loud cry, I would immediately fall to my 
prayers, desiring with groans and tears that I might obtain a favourable hearing from you. And now that 
by the grace of the Lord, I have obtained such a hearing, I am again at a loss how I shall begin my 
defence; for as often as I make an attempt to speak, I am prevented by my horror at the deed. In the case 
of your departed brother, the slanderers had indeed a plausible pretence for what they alleged; because I 
had been admitted to see him, and he had condescended to write to your brotherly affection concerning 
me; and he had often sent for me to come to him, and had honoured me when I came. But for the traitor 
Magnentius, the Lord is witness, and His Anointed is witness ,’ I know him not, nor was ever acquainted 
with him. What correspondence then could there be between persons so entirely unacquainted with each 
other? What reason was there to induce me to write to such a man? How could I have commenced my 


letter, had I written to him? Could I have said, You have done well to murder the man who honoured me, 
whose kindness I shall never forget?’ Or, I approve of your conduct in destroying our Christian friends, 
and most faithful brethren?’ or, I approve of your proceedings in butchering those who so kindly 
entertained me at Rome; for instance, your departed Aunt Eutropia , whose disposition answered to her 
name, that worthy man, Abuterius, the most faithful Spirantius, and many other excellent persons?’ 


7. THIS CHARGE UTTERLY INCREDIBLE AND ABSURD 


Is it not mere madness in my accuser even to suspect me of such a thing? What, I ask again, could induce 
me to place confidence in this man? What trait did I perceive in his character on which I could rely? He 
had murdered his own master; he had proved faithless to his friends; he had violated his oath; he had 
blasphemed God, by consulting poisoners and sorcerers contrary to his Law. And with what conscience 
could I send greeting to such a man, whose madness and cruelty had afflicted not me only, but all the 
world around me? To be sure, I was very greatly indebted to him for his conduct, that when your departed 
brother had filled our churches with sacred offerings, he murdered him. For the wretch was not moved by 
the sight of these his gifts, nor did he stand in awe of the divine grace which had been given to him in 
baptism: but like an accursed and devilish spirit, he raged against him, till your blessed brother suffered 
martyrdom at his hands; while he, henceforth a criminal like Cain, was driven from place to place, 
groaning and trembling ,’ to the end that he might follow the example of Judas in his death, by becoming 
his own executioner, and so bring upon himself a double weight of punishment in the judgment to come. 


8. DISPROOF OF IT 


With such a man the slanderer thought that I had been on terms of friendship, or rather he did not think 
so, but like an enemy invented an incredible fiction: for he knows full well that he has lied. I would that, 
whoever he is, he were present here, that I might put the question to him on the word of Truth itself (for 
whatever we speak as in the presence of God, we Christians consider as an oath ); I say, that I might ask 
him this question, which of us rejoiced most in the well-being of the departed Constans? who prayed for 
him most earnestly? The facts of the foregoing charge prove this; indeed it is plain to every one how the 
case stands. But although he himself knows full well, that no one who was so disposed towards the 
departed Constans, and who truly loved him, could be a friend to his enemy, I fear that being possessed 
with other feelings towards him than I was, he has falsely attributed to me those sentiments of hatred 
which were entertained by himself. 


9. ATHANASIUS COULD NOT WRITE TO ONE WHO DID NOT EVEN KNOW HIM 


For myself, Iam so surprised at the enormity of the thing, that I am quite uncertain what I ought to say in 
my defence. I can only declare, that I condemn myself to die ten thousand deaths, if even the least 
suspicion attaches to me in this matter. And to you, Sire, as a lover of the truth, I confidently make my 
appeal. I beseech you, as I said before, investigate this affair, and especially with the testimony of those 
who were once sent by him as ambassadors to you. These are the Bishops Sarvatius and Maximus and the 
rest, with Clementius and Valens. Enquire of them, I beseech you, whether they brought letters to me. If 
they did, this would give me occasion to write to him. But if he did not write to me, if he did not even 
know me, how could I write to one with whom I had no acquaintance? Ask them whether, when I saw 
Clementius and his fellows, and spoke of your brother of blessed memory, I did not, in the language of 
Scripture, wet my garments with tears , when I remembered his kindness of disposition and his Christian 
spirit. Learn of them how anxious I was, on hearing of the cruelty of the beast, and finding that Valens and 
his company had come by way of Libya, lest he should attempt a passage also, and like a robber murder 
those who held in love and memory the departed Prince, among whom I account myself second to none. 


10. HIS LOYALTY TOWARDS CONSTANTIUS AND HIS BROTHER 


How with this apprehension of such a design on their part, was there not an additional probability of my 
praying for your Grace? Should I feel affection for his murderer, and entertain dislike towards you his 
brother who avenged his death? Should I remember his crime, and forget that kindness of yours which 
you vouchsafed to assure me by letter should remain the same towards me after your brother’s death of 
happy memory, as it had been during his lifetime? How could I have borne to look upon the murderer? 
Must I not have thought that the blessed Prince beheld me, when I prayed for your safety? For brothers 
are by nature mirrors of each other. Wherefore as seeing you in him, I never should have slandered you 
before him; and as seeing him in you, never should I have written to his enemy, instead of praying for your 
safety. Of this my witnesses are, first of all, the Lord who has heard and has given to you entire the 
kingdom of your forefathers: and next those persons who were present at the time, Felicissimus, who was 
Duke of Egypt, Rufinus, and Stephanus, the former of whom was Receiver-general, the latter, Master 
there; Count Asterius, and Palladius Master of the palace, Antiochus and Evagrius Official Agents . I had 
only to say, Let us pray for the safety of the most religious Emperor, Constantius Augustus,’ and all the 
people immediately cried out with one voice, O Christ send help to Constantius;’ and they continued 
praying thus for some time . 


11. CHALLENGE TO THE ACCUSERS AS TO THE ALLEGED LETTER 


Now I have already called upon God, and His Word, the Only-begotten Son our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
witness for me, that I have never written to that man, nor received letters from him. And as to my accuser, 
give me leave to ask him a few short questions concerning this charge also. How did he come to the 
knowledge of this matter? Will he say that he has got copies of the letter? for this is what the Arians 
laboured to prove. Now in the first place, even if he can shew writing resembling mine, the thing is not yet 
certain; for there are forgers, who have often imitated the hand even of you who are Emperors. And the 
resemblance will not prove the genuineness of the letter, unless my customary amanuensis shall testify in 
its favour. I would then again ask my accusers, Who provided you with these copies? and whence were 
they obtained? I had my writers , and he his servants, who received his letters from the bearers, and gave 
them into his hand. My assistants are forthcoming; vouchsafe to summon the others (for they are most 
probably still living), and enquire concerning these letters. Search into the matter, as though Truth were 
the partner of your throne. She is the defence of Kings, and especially of Christian Kings; with her you will 
reign most securely, for holy Scripture says, Mercy and truth preserve the king, and they will encircle his 
throne in righteousness .’ And the wise Zorobabel gained a victory over the others by setting forth the 
power of Truth, and all the people cried out, Great is the truth, and mighty above all things .’ 


12. TRUTH THE DEFENCE OF THRONES 


Had I been accused before any other, I should have appealed to your Piety; as once the Apostle appealed 
unto Caesar, and put an end to the designs of his enemies against him. But since they have had the 
boldness to lay their charge before you, to whom shall I appeal from you? to the Father of Him who says, I 
am the Truth ,’ that He may incline your heart into clemency:— 


O Lord Almighty, and King of eternity, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who by Thy Word hast given 
this Kingdom to Thy servant Constantius; do Thou shine into his heart, that he, knowing the falsehood that 
is set against me, may both favourably receive this my defence; and may make known unto all men, that 
his ears are firmly set to hearken unto the Truth, according as it is written, Righteous lips alone are 
acceptable unto the King .’ For Thou hast caused it to be said by Solomon, that thus the throne of the 
kingdom shall be established. 


Wherefore at least enquire into this matter, and let the accusers understand that your desire is to learn 
the truth; and see, whether they will not shew their falsehood by their very looks; for the countenance is a 
test of the conscience as it is written, A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance, but by sorrow of the 
heart the spirit is broken .’ Thus they who had conspired against Joseph were convicted by their own 
consciences; and the craft of Laban towards Jacob was shewn in his countenance . And thus you see the 
suspicious alarm of these persons, for they fly and hide themselves; but on our part frankness in making 
our defence. And the question between us is not one regarding worldly wealth, but concerning the honour 
of the Church. He that has been struck by a stone, applies to a physician; but sharper than a stone are the 
strokes of calumny; for as Solomon has said, A false witness is a maul, and a sword, and a sharp arrow ,’ 
and its wounds Truth alone is able to cure; and if Truth be set at nought, they grow worse and worse. 


13. THIS CHARGE RESTS ON FORGERY 


It is this that has thrown the Churches everywhere into such confusion; for pretences have been devised, 
and Bishops of great authority, and of advanced age , have been banished for holding communion with me. 
And if matters had stopped here, our prospect would be favourable through your gracious interposition. 
But that the evil may not extend itself, let Truth prevail before you; and leave not every Church under 
suspicion, as though Christian men, nay even Bishops, could be guilty of plotting and writing in this 
manner. Or if you are unwilling to investigate the matter, it is but right that we who offer our defence, 
should be believed, rather than our calumniators. They, like enemies, are occupied in wickedness; we, as 
earnestly contending for our cause, present to you our proofs. And truly I wonder how it comes to pass, 
that while we address you with fear and reverence, they are possessed of such an impudent spirit, that 
they dare even to lie before the Emperor. But I pray you, for the Truth’s sake, and as it is written , search 
diligently’ in my presence, on what grounds they affirm these things, and whence these letters were 
obtained. But neither will any of my servants be proved guilty, nor will any of his people be able to tell 
whence they came; for they are forgeries. And perhaps one had better not enquire further. They do not 
wish it, lest the writer of the letters should be certain of detection. For the calumniators alone, and none 
besides, know who he is. 


14. THE THIRD CHARGE, OF USING AN UNDEDICATED CHURCH 


But forasmuch as they have informed against me in the matter of the great Church , that a communion 
was holden there before it was completed, I will answer to your Piety on this charge also; for the parties 
who are hostile towards me constrain me to do so. I confess this did so happen; for, as in what I have 
hitherto said, I have spoken no lie, I will not now deny this. But the facts are far otherwise than they have 
represented them. Suffer me to declare to you, most religious Augustus, that we kept no day of dedication 


IX 


A Treatise on the Soul 


TRANSLATED BY PETER HOLMES, D.D. 


CHAPTER I 
IT IS NOT TO THE PHILOSOPHERS THAT WE RESORT FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE SOUL BUT TO GOD 


Having discussed with Hermogenes the single point of the origin of the soul, so far as his assumption led 
me, that the soul consisted rather in an adaptation of matter than of the inspiration of God, I now turn to 
the other questions incidental to the subject; and (in my treatment of these) I shall evidently have mostly 
to contend with the philosophers. In the very prison of Socrates they skirmished about the state of the 
soul. I have my doubts at once whether the time was an opportune one for their (great) master—(to say 
nothing of the place), although that perhaps does not much matter. For what could the soul of Socrates 
then contemplate with clearness and serenity? The sacred ship had returned (from Delos), the hemlock 
draft to which he had been condemned had been drunk, death was now present before him: (his mind) 
was, aS one may suppose, naturally excited at every emotion; or if nature had lost her influence, it must 
have been deprived of all power of thought. Or let it have been as placid and tranquil so you please, 
inflexible, in spite of the claims of natural duty, at the tears of her who was so soon to be his widow, and at 
the sight of his thenceforward orphan children, yet his soul must have been moved even by its very efforts 
to suppress emotion; and his constancy itself must have been shaken, as he struggled against the 
disturbance of the excitement around him. Besides, what other thoughts could any man entertain who had 
been unjustly condemned to die, but such as should solace him for the injury done to him? Especially 
would this be the case with that glorious creature, the philosopher, to whom injurious treatment would not 
suggest a craving for consolation, but rather the feeling of resentment and indignation. Accordingly, after 
his sentence, when his wife came to him with her effeminate cry, O Socrates, you are unjustly condemned! 
he seemed already to find joy in answering, Would you then wish me justly condemned? It is therefore not 
to be wondered at, if even in his prison, from a desire to break the foul hands of Anytus and Melitus, he, in 
the face of death itself, asserts the immortality of the soul by a strong assumption such as was wanted to 
frustrate the wrong (they had inflicted upon him). So that all the wisdom of Socrates, at that moment, 
proceeded from the affectation of an assumed composure, rather than the firm conviction of ascertained 
truth. For by whom has truth ever been discovered without God? By whom has God ever been found 
without Christ? By whom has Christ ever been explored without the Holy Spirit? By whom has the Holy 
Spirit ever been attained without the mysterious gift of faith? Socrates, as none can doubt, was actuated 
by a different spirit. For they say that a demon clave to him from his boyhood—the very worst teacher 
certainly, notwithstanding the high place assigned to it by poets and philosophers—even next to, (nay, 
along with) the gods themselves. The teachings of the power of Christ had not yet been given—(that 
power) which alone can confute this most pernicious influence of evil that has nothing good in it, but is 
rather the author of all error, and the seducer from all truth. Now if Socrates was pronounced the wisest 
of men by the oracle of the Pythian demon, which, you may be sure, neatly managed the business for his 
friend, of how much greater dignity and constancy is the assertion of the Christian wisdom, before the 
very breath of which the whole host of demons is scattered! This wisdom of the school of heaven frankly 
and without reserve denies the gods of this world, and shows no such inconsistency as to order a “cock to 
be sacrificed to AEsculapius:” no new gods and demons does it introduce, but expels the old ones; it 
corrupts not youth, but instructs them in all goodness and moderation; and so it bears the unjust 
condemnation not of one city only, but of all the world, in the cause of that truth which incurs indeed the 
greater hatred in proportion to its fulness: so that it tastes death not out of a (poisoned) cup almost in the 
way of jollity; but it exhausts it in every kind of bitter cruelty, on gibbets and in holocausts. Meanwhile, in 
the still gloomier prison of the world amongst your Cebeses and Phaedos, in every investigation 
concerning (man’s) soul, it directs its inquiry according to the rules of God. At all events, you can show us 
no more powerful expounder of the soul than the Author thereof. From God you may learn about that 
which you hold of God; but from none else will you get this knowledge, if you get it not from God. For who 
is to reveal that which God has hidden? To that quarter must we resort in our inquiries whence we are 
most safe even in deriving our ignorance. For it is really better for us not to know a thing, because He has 
not revealed it to us, than to know it according to man’s wisdom, because he has been bold enough to 
assume it. 


CHAPTER II 
THE CHRISTIAN HAS SURE AND SIMPLE KNOWLEDGE CONCERNING THE SUBJECT BEFORE US 


(it would certainly have been unlawful to do so, before receiving orders from you), nor were we led to act 
as we did through premeditation. No Bishop or other Clergyman was invited to join in our proceedings; 
for much was yet wanting to complete the building. Nay the congregation was not held on a previous 
notice, which might give them a reason for informing against us. Every one knows how it happened; hear 
me, however, with your accustomed equity and patience. It was the feast of Easter , and the multitude 
assembled together was exceeding great, such as Christian kings would desire to see in all their cities. 
Now when the Churches were found to be too few to contain them, there was no little stir among the 
people, who desired that they might be allowed to meet together in the great Church, where they could all 
offer up their prayers for your safety. And this they did; for although I exhorted them to wait awhile, and 
to hold service in the other Churches, with whatever inconvenience to themselves, they would not listen to 
me; but were ready to go out of the city, and meet in desert places in the open air, thinking it better to 
endure the fatigue of the journey, than to keep the feast in such a state of discomfort. 


15. WANT OF ROOM THE CAUSE, PRECEDENT THE JUSTIFICATION 


Believe me, Sire, and let Truth be my witness in this also, when I declare that in the congregations held 
during the season of Lent, in consequence of the narrow limits of the places, and the vast multitude of 
people assembled, a great number of children, not a few of the younger and very many of the older 
women, besides several young men, suffered so much from the pressure of the crowd, that they were 
obliged to be carried home; though by the Providence of God, no one is dead. All however murmured, and 
demanded the use of the great Church. And if the pressure was so great during the days which preceded 
the feast, what would have been the case during the feast itself? Of course matters would have been far 
worse. It did not therefore become me to change the people’s joy into grief, their cheerfulness into sorrow, 
and to make the festival a season of lamentation. 


And that the more, because I had a precedent in the conduct of our Fathers. For the blessed Alexander, 
when the other places were too small, and he was engaged in the erection of what was then considered a 
very large one, the Church of Theonas , held his congregations there on account of the number of the 
people, while at the same time he proceeded with the building. I have seen the same thing done at Treveri 
and at Aquileia, in both which places, while the building was proceeding, they assembled there during the 
feasts, on account of the number of the people and they never found any one to accuse them in this 
manner. Nay, your brother of blessed memory was present, when a communion was held under these 
circumstances at Aquileia. I also followed this course. There was no dedication, but only a service of 
prayer. You, at least I am sure, as a lover of God will approve of the people’s zeal, and will pardon me for 
being unwilling to hinder the prayers of so great a multitude. 


16. BETTER TO PRAY TOGETHER THAN SEPARATELY 


But here again I would ask my accuser, where was it right that the people should pray? in the deserts, or 
in a place which was in course of building for the purpose of prayer? Where was it becoming and pious 
that the people should answer, Amen ? in the deserts, or in what was already called the Lord’s house? 
Where would you, most religious Prince, have wished your people to stretch forth their hands, and to pray 
for you? Where Greeks, as they passed by, might stop and listen, or in a place named after yourself, which 
all men have long called the Lord’s house, even since the foundations of it were laid? I am sure that you 
prefer your own place; for you smile, and that tells me so. But,’ says the accuser, it ought to have been in 
the Churches. They were all, as I said before, too small and confined to admit the multitude. Then again, 
in which way was it most becoming that their prayers should be made? Should they meet together in parts 
and separate companies, with danger from the crowded state of the congregation? or, when there was 
now a place that would contain them all, should they assemble in it, and speak as with one and the same 
voice in perfect harmony? This was the better course, for this shewed the unanimity of the multitude: in 
this way God will readily hear prayer. For if, according to the promise of our Saviour Himself , where two 
shall agree together as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for them, how shall it be 
when so great an assembly of people with one voice utter their Amen to God? Who indeed was there that 
did not marvel at the sight? Who but pronounced you happy when they saw so great a multitude met 
together in one place? How did the people themselves rejoice to see each other, having been accustomed 
heretofore to assemble in separate places! The circumstance was a source of pleasure to all; of vexation to 
the calumniator alone. 


17. BETTER TO PRAY IN A BUILDING THAN IN THE DESERT 


Now then, I would also meet the other and only remaining objection of my accuser. He says, the building 
was not completed, and prayer ought not to have been made there. But the Lord said, But thou, when 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and shut the door .’ What then will the accuser answer? or rather what 
will all prudent and true Christians say? Let your Majesty ask the opinion of such: for it is written of the 
other, The foolish person will speak foolishness ;’ but of these, Ask counsel of all that are wise .’ When the 
Churches were too small, and the people so numerous as they were, and desirous to go forth into the 
deserts, what ought I to have done? The desert has no doors, and all who choose may pass through it, but 
the Lord’s house is enclosed with walls and doors, and marks the difference between the pious and the 


profane. Will not every wise person then, as well as your Piety, Sire, give the preference to the latter 
place? For they know that here prayer is lawfully offered, while a suspicion of irregularity attaches to it 
there. Unless indeed no place proper for it existed, and the worshippers dwelt only in the desert, as was 
the case with Israel; although after the tabernacle was built, they also had thenceforth a place set apart 
for prayer. O Christ, Lord and true King of kings, Only-begotten Son of God, Word and Wisdom of the 
Father, I am accused because the people prayed Thy gracious favour, and through Thee besought Thy 
Father, who is God over all, to save Thy servant, the most religious Constantius. But thanks be to Thy 
goodness, that it is for this that I am blamed, and for the keeping of Thy laws. Heavier had been the 
blame, and more true had been the charge, had we passed by the place which the Emperor was building, 
and gone forth into the desert to pray. How would the accuser then have vented his folly! With what 
apparent reason would he have said, He despised the place which you are building; he does not approve 
of your undertaking; he passed it by in derision; he pointed to the desert to supply the want of room; he 
prevented the people when they wished to offer up their prayers.’ This is what he wished to say, and 
sought an occasion of saying it; and finding none he is vexed, and so forthwith invents a charge against 
me. Had he been able to say this, he would have confounded me with shame; as now he injures me, 
copying the accuser’s ways, and watching for an occasion against those that pray. Thus has he perverted 
to a wicked purpose his knowledge of Daniel’s history. But he has been deceived; for he ignorantly 
imagined, that Babylonian practices were in fashion with you, and knew not that you are a friend of the 
blessed Daniel, and worship the same God, and do not forbid, but wish all men to pray, knowing that the 
prayer of all is, that you may continue to reign in perpetual peace and safety. 


18. PRAYERS FIRST DO NOT INTERFERE WITH DEDICATION AFTERWARDS 


This is what I have to complain of on the part of my accuser. But may you, most religious Augustus, live 
through the course of many years to come, and celebrate the dedication of the Church. Surely the prayers 
which have been offered for your safety by all men, are no hindrance to this celebration. Let these 
unlearned persons cease such misrepresentations, but let them learn from the example of the Fathers; 
and let them read the Scriptures. Or rather let them learn of you, who are so well instructed in such 
histories, how that Joshua the son of Josedek the priest, and his brethren, and Zorobabel the wise, the son 
of Salathiel, and Ezra the priest and scribe of the law, when the temple was in course of building after the 
captivity, the feast of tabernacles being at hand (which was a great feast and time of assembly and prayer 
in Israel), gathered the people together with one accord in the great court within the first gate, which is 
toward the East, and prepared the altar to God, and there offered their gifts, and kept the feast. And so 
afterwards they brought hither their sacrifices, on the sabbaths and the new moons, and the people 
offered up their prayers. And yet the Scripture says expressly, that when these things were done, the 
temple of God was not yet built; but rather while they thus prayed, the building of the house was 
advancing. So that neither were their prayers deferred in expectation of the dedication, nor was the 
dedication prevented by the assemblies held for the sake of prayer. But the people thus continued to pray; 
and when the house was entirely finished, they celebrated the dedication, and brought their gifts for that 
purpose, and all kept the feast for the completion of the work. And thus also have the blessed Alexander, 
and the other Fathers done. They continued to assemble their people, and when they had completed the 
work they gave thanks unto the Lord, and celebrated the dedication. This also it befits you to do, O Prince, 
most careful in your inquiries. The place is ready, having been already sanctified by the prayers which 
have been offered in it, and requires only the presence of your Piety. This only is wanting to its perfect 
beauty. Do you then supply this deficiency, and there make your prayers unto the Lord, for whom you have 
built this house. That you may do so is the prayer of all men. 


19. FOURTH CHARGE, OF HAVING DISOBEYED AN IMPERIAL ORDER 


And now, if it please you, let us consider the remaining accusation, and permit me to answer it likewise. 
They have dared to charge me with resisting your commands, and refusing to leave my Church. Truly I 
wonder they are not weary of uttering their calumnies; I however am not yet weary of answering them, I 
rather rejoice to do so; for the more abundant my defence is, the more entirely must they be condemned. I 
did not resist the commands of your Piety, God forbid; I am not a man that would resist even the Quaestor 
of the city, much less so great a Prince. On this matter I need not many words, for the whole city will bear 
witness for me. Nevertheless, permit me again to relate the circumstances from the beginning; for when 
you hear them, I am sure you will be astonished at the presumption of my enemies. Montanus, the officer 
of the Palace , came and brought me a letter, which purported to be an answer to one from me, requesting 
that I might go into Italy, for the purpose of obtaining a supply of the deficiencies which I thought existed 
in the condition of our Churches. Now I desire to thank your Piety, which condescended to assent to my 
request, on the supposition that I had written to you, and has made provision for me to undertake the 
journey, and to accomplish it without trouble. But here again I am astonished at those who have spoken 
falsehood in your ears, that they were not afraid, seeing that lying belongs to the Devil, and that liars are 
alien from Him who says, I am the Truth .’ For I never wrote to you, nor will my accuser be able to find 
any such letter; and though I ought to have written every day, if I might thereby behold your gracious 
countenance, yet it would neither have been pious to desert the Churches, nor right to be troublesome to 
your Piety, especially since you are willing to grant our requests in behalf of the Church, although we are 
not present to make them. Now may it please you to order me to read what Montanus commanded me to 


do. This is as follows .*** 


20. HISTORY OF HIS DISOBEYING IT 


Now I ask again, whence have my accusers obtained this letter also? I would learn of them who it was 
that put it into their hands? Do you cause them to answer. By this you may perceive that they have forged 
this, as they spread abroad also the former letter, which they published against me, with reference to the 
ill-named Magnentius. And being convicted in this instance also, on what pretence next will they bring me 
to make my defence? Their only concern is, to throw everything into disorder and confusion; and for this 
end I perceive they exercise their zeal. Perhaps they think that by frequent repetition of their charges, 
they will at last exasperate you against me. But you ought to turn away from such persons, and to hate 
them; for such as themselves are, such also they imagine those to be who listen to them; and they think 
that their calumnies will prevail even before you. The accusation of Doeg prevailed of old against the 
priests of God: but it was the unrighteous Saul, who hearkened unto him. And Jezebel was able to injure 
the most religious Naboth by her false accusations; but then it was the wicked and apostate Ahab who 
hearkened unto her. But the most holy David, whose example it becomes you to follow, as all pray that you 
may, favours not such men, but was wont to turn away from them and avoid them, as raging dogs. He 
says, Whoso privily slandereth his neighbour, him will I destroy .’ For he kept the commandment which 
says, Thou shalt not receive a false report .’ And false are the reports of these men in your sight. You, like 
Solomon, have required of the Lord (and you ought to believe yourself to have obtained your desire), that 
it would seem good unto Him to remove far from you vain and lying words . 


21. Forasmuch then as the letter owed its origin to a false story, and contained no order that I should 
come to you, I concluded that it was not the wish of your Piety that I should come. For in that you gave me 
no absolute command, but merely wrote as in answer to a letter from me, requesting that I might be 
permitted to set in order the things which seemed to be wanting, it was manifest to me (although no one 
told me this) that the letter which I had received did not express the sentiments of your Clemency. All 
knew, and I also stated in writing, as Montanus is aware, that I did not refuse to come, but only that I 
thought it unbecoming to take advantage of the supposition that I had written to you to request this 
favour, fearing also lest the false accusers should find in this a pretence for saying that I made myself 
troublesome to your Piety. Nevertheless, I made preparations, as Montanus also knows, in order that, 
should you condescend to write to me, I might immediately leave home, and readily answer your 
commands; for I was not so mad as to resist such an order from you. When then in fact your Piety did not 
write to me, how could I resist a command which I never received? or how can they say that I refused to 
obey, when no orders were given me? Is not this again the mere fabrication of enemies, pretending that 
which never took place? I fear that even now, while I am engaged in this defence of myself, they may 
allege against me that I am doing that which I have never obtained your permission to do. So easily is my 
conduct made matter of accusation by them, and so ready are they to vent their calumnies in despite of 
that Scripture, which says, Love not to slander another, lest thou be cut off .’ 


22. ARRIVALS OF DIOGENES AND OF SYRIANUS 


After a period of six and twenty months, when Montanus had gone away, there came Diogenes the Notary 
; but he brought me no letter, nor did we see each other, nor did he charge me with any commands as 
from you. Moreover when the General Syrianus entered Alexandria , seeing that certain reports were 
spread abroad by the Arians, who declared that matters would now be as they wished, I enquired whether 
he had brought any letters on the subject of these statements of theirs. I confess that I asked for letters 
containing your commands. And when he said that he had brought none, I requested that Syrianus 
himself, or Maximus the Prefect of Egypt, would write to me concerning this matter. Which request I 
made, because your Grace has written to me, desiring that I would not suffer myself to be alarmed by any 
one, nor attend to those who wished to frighten me, but that I would continue to reside in the Churches 
without fear. It was Palladius, the Master of the Palace, and Asterius, formerly Duke of Armenia, who 
brought me this letter. Permit me to read a copy of it. It is as follows: 


23. A COPY OF THE LETTER AS FOLLOWS 


Constantius Victor Augustus to Athanasius . It is not unknown to your Prudence, how constantly I prayed 
that success might attend my late brother Constans in all his undertakings, and your wisdom will easily 
judge how greatly I was afflicted, when I learnt that he had been cut off by the treachery of villains. Now 
forasmuch as certain persons are endeavouring at this time to alarm you, by setting before your eyes that 
lamentable tragedy, I have thought good to address to your Reverence this present letter, to exhort you, 
that, as becomes a Bishop, you would teach the people to conform to the established religion, and, 
according to your custom, give yourself up to prayer together with them. For this is agreeable to our 
wishes; and our desire is, that you should at every season be a Bishop in your own place. 


And in another hand:—May divine Providence preserve you, beloved Father, many years. 


24. WHY ATHANASIUS DID NOT OBEY THE IMPERIAL ORDER 


On the subject of this letter, my opponents conferred with the magistrates. And was it not reasonable that 
I, having received it, should demand their letters, and refuse to give heed to mere pretences? And were 
they not acting in direct contradiction to the tenor of your instructions to me, while they failed to shew me 
the commands of your Piety? I therefore, seeing they produced no letters from you, considered it 
improbable that a mere verbal communication should be made to them, especially as the letter of your 
Grace had charged me not to give ear to such persons. I acted rightly then, most religious Augustus, that 
as I had returned to my country under the authority of your letters, so I should only leave it by your 
command; and might not render myself liable hereafter to a charge of having deserted the Church, but as 
receiving your order might have a reason for my retiring. This was demanded for me by all my people, 
who went to Syrianus together with the Presbyters, and the greatest part, to say the least, of the city with 
them. Maximus, the Prefect of Egypt, was also there: and their request was that either he would send me 
a declaration of your wishes in writing, or would forbear to disturb the Churches, while the people 
themselves were sending a deputation to you respecting the matter. When they persisted in their demand, 
Syrianus at last perceived the reasonableness of it, and consented, protesting by your safety (Hilary was 
present and witnessed this) that he would put an end to the disturbance, and refer the case to your Piety. 
The guards of the Duke, as well as those of the Prefect of Egypt, know that this is true; the Prytanis of the 
city also remembers the words; so that you will perceive that neither I, nor any one else, resisted your 
commands. 


25. THE IRRUPTION OF SYRIANUS 


All demanded that the letters of your Piety should be exhibited. For although the bare word of a King is of 
equal weight and authority with his written command, especially if he who reports it, boldly affirms in 
writing that it has been given him; yet when they neither openly declared that they had received any 
command, nor, as they were requested to do, gave me assurance of it in writing, but acted altogether as 
by their own authority; I confess, I say it boldly, I was suspicious of them. For there were many Arians 
about them, who were their companions at table, and their counsellors; and while they attempted nothing 
openly, they were preparing to assail me by stratagem and treachery. Nor did they act at all as under the 
authority of a royal command, but, as their conduct betrayed, at the solicitation of enemies. This made me 
demand more urgently that they should produce letters from you, seeing that all their undertakings and 
designs were of a suspicious nature; and because it was unseemly that after I had entered the Church, 
under the authority of so many letters from you, I should retire from it without such a sanction. When 
however Syrianus gave his promise, all the people assembled together in the Churches with feelings of 
joyfulness and security. But three and twenty days after , he burst into the Church with his soldiers, while 
we were engaged in our usual services, as those who entered in there witnessed; for it was a vigil, 
preparatory to a communion on the morrow. And such things were done that night as the Arians desired 
and had beforehand denounced against us. For the General brought them with him; and they were the 
instigators and advisers of the attack. This is no incredible story of mine, most religious Augustus; for it 
was not done in secret, but was noised abroad everywhere. When therefore I saw the assault begun, I first 
exhorted the people to retire, and then withdrew myself after them, God hiding and guiding me, as those 
who were with me at the time witness. Since then, I have remained by myself, though I have all 
confidence to answer for my conduct, in the first place before God, and also before your Piety, for that I 
did not flee and desert my people, but can point to the attack of the General upon us, as a proof of 
persecution. His proceedings have caused the greatest astonishment among all men; for either he ought 
not to have made a promise, or not to have broken it after he had made it. 


26. HOW ATHANASIUS ACTED WHEN THIS TOOK PLACE 


Now why did they form this plot against me, and treacherously lay an ambush to take me, when it was in 
their power to enforce the order by a written declaration? The command of an Emperor is wont to give 
great boldness to those entrusted with it; but their desire to act secretly made the suspicion stronger that 
they had received no command. And did I require anything so very absurd? Let your Majesty’s candour 
decide. Will not every one say, that such a demand was reasonable for a Bishop to make? You know, for 
you have read the Scriptures, how great an offence it is for a Bishop to desert his Church, and to neglect 
the flocks of God. For the absence of the Shepherd gives the wolves an opportunity to attack the sheep. 
And this was what the Arians and all the other heretics desired, that during my absence they might find 
an opportunity to entrap the people into impiety. If then I had fled, what defence could I have made before 
the true Bishops? or rather before Him Who has committed to me His flock? He it is Who judges the whole 
earth, the true King of all, our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God. Would not every one have rightly 
charged me with neglect of my people? Would not your Piety have blamed me, and have justly asked, After 
you had returned under the authority of our letters, why did you withdraw without such authority, and 
desert your people?’ Would not the people themselves at the day of judgment have reasonably imputed to 
me this neglect of them, and have said, He that had the oversight of us fled, and we were neglected, there 
being no one to put us in mind of our duty?’ When they said this, what could I have answered? Such a 
complaint was made by Ezekiel against the Pastors of old ; and the blessed Apostle Paul, knowing this, has 
charged every one of us through his disciple, saying, Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given 
thee, with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery .’ Fearing this, I wished not to flee, but to receive 
your commands, if indeed such was the will of your Piety. But I never obtained what I so reasonably 


requested, and now I am falsely accused before you; for I resisted no commands of your Piety; nor will I 
now attempt to return to Alexandria, until your Grace shall desire it. This I say beforehand, lest the 
slanderers should again make this a pretence for accusing me. 


27. ATHANASIUS LEAVES ALEXANDRIA TO GO TO CONSTANTIUS, BUT IS STOPPED BY THE NEWS OF THE 
BANISHMENT OF THE BISHOPS 


Observing these things, I did not give sentence against myself, but hastened to come to your Piety, with 
this my defence, knowing your goodness, and remembering your faithful promises, and being confident 
that, as it is written in the divine Proverbs, Just speeches are acceptable to a gracious king .’ But when I 
had already entered upon my journey, and had passed through the desert , a report suddenly reached me , 
which at first I thought to be incredible, but which afterwards proved to be true. It was rumoured 
everywhere that Liberius, Bishop of Rome, the great Hosius of Spain, Paulinus of Gaul, Dionysius and 
Eusebius of Italy, Lucifer of Sardinia, and certain other Bishops and Presbyters and Deacons, had been 
banished because they refused to subscribe to my condemnation. These had been banished: and 
Vincentius of Capua, Fortunatian of Aquileia, Heremius of Thessalonica, and all the Bishops of the West, 
were treated with no ordinary force, nay were suffering extreme violence and grievous injuries, until they 
could be induced to promise that they would not communicate with me. While I was astonished and 
perplexed at these tidings, behold another report overtook me, respecting them of Egypt and Libya, that 
nearly ninety Bishops had been under persecution, and that their Churches were given up to the 
professors of Arianism; that sixteen had been banished, and of the rest, some had fled, and others were 
constrained to dissemble. For the persecution was said to be so violent in those parts, that at Alexandria, 
while the brethren were praying during Easter and on the Lord’s days in a desert place near the cemetery, 
the General came upon them with a force of soldiery, more than three thousand in number, with arms, 
drawn swords, and spears; whereupon outrages, such as might be expected to follow so unprovoked an 
attack, were committed against women and children, who were doing nothing more than praying to God. 
It would perhaps be unseasonable to give an account of them now, lest the mere mention of such 
enormities should move us all to tears. But such was their cruelty, that virgins were stripped, and even the 
bodies of those who died from the blows they received were not immediately given up for burial, but were 
cast out to the dogs, until their relatives, with great risk to themselves, came secretly and stole them 
away, and much effort was necessary, that no one might know it. 


28. THE NEWS OF THE INTRUSION OF GEORGE 


The rest of their proceedings will perhaps be thought incredible, and will fill all men with astonishment, 
by reason of their extreme atrocity. It is necessary however to speak of them, in order that your Christian 
zeal and piety may perceive that their slanders and calumnies against us are framed for no other end, 
than that they may drive us out of the Churches, and introduce their own impiety in our place. For when 
the lawful Bishops, men of advanced age, had some of them been banished, and others forced to fly, 
heathens and catechumens, those who hold the first places in the senate and men who are notorious for 
their wealth, were straightway commissioned by the Arians to preach the holy faith instead of Christians . 
And enquiry was no longer made, as the Apostle enjoined, if any be blameless :’ but according to the 
practice of the impious Jeroboam, he who could give most money was named Bishop; and it made no 
difference to them, even if the man happened to be a heathen, so long as he furnished them with money. 
Those who had been Bishops from the time of Alexander, monks and ascetics, were banished: and men 
practised only in calumny corrupted, as far as in them lay, the Apostolic rule, and polluted the Churches. 
Truly their false accusations against us have gained them much, that they should be able to commit 
iniquity, and to do such things as these in your time; so that the words of Scripture may be applied to 
them, Woe unto those through whom My name is blasphemed among the Gentiles .’ 


29. ATHANASIUS HAS HEARD OF HIS OWN PROSCRIPTION 


Such were the rumours that were noised abroad; and although everything was thus turned upside down, I 
still did not relinquish my earnest desire of coming to your Piety, but was again setting forward on my 
journey. And I did so the more eagerly, being confident that these proceedings were contrary to your 
wishes, and that if your Grace should be informed of what was done, you would prevent it for the time to 
come. For I could not think that a righteous king could wish Bishops to be banished, and virgins to be 
stripped, or the Churches to be in any way disturbed. While I thus reasoned and hastened on my journey, 
behold a third report reached me, to the effect that letters had been written to the Princes of Auxumis, 
desiring that Frumentius , Bishop of Auxumis, should be brought from thence, and that search should be 
made for me even as far as the country of the Barbarians, that I might be handed over to the 
Commentaries (as they are called) of the Prefects, and that all the laity and clergy should be compelled to 
communicate with the Arian heresy, and that such as would not comply with this order should be put to 
death. To shew that these were not merely idle rumours, but that they were confirmed by facts, since your 
Grace has given me leave, I produce the letter. My enemies were constantly reading it, and threatening 
each one with death. 


30. A COPY OF THE LETTER OF CONSTANTIUS AGAINST ATHANASIUS 


Victor Constantius Maximus Augustus to the Alexandrians. 


Your city, preserving its national character, and remembering the virtue of its founders, has habitually 
shewn itself obedient unto us, as it does at this day; and we on our part should consider ourselves greatly 
wanting in our duty, did not our good will eclipse even that of Alexander himself. For as it belongs to a 
temperate mind, to behave itself orderly in all respects, so it is the part of royalty, on account of virtue, 
permit me to say, such as yours, to embrace you above all others; you, who rose up as the first teachers of 
wisdom who were the first to acknowledge God; who moreover have chosen for yourselves the most 
consummate masters; and have cordially acquiesced in our opinion, justly abominating that impostor and 
cheat, and dutifully uniting yourselves to those venerable men who are beyond all admiration. And yet, 
who is ignorant, even among those who live in the ends of the earth, what violent party spirit was 
displayed in the late proceedings? with which we know not anything that has ever happened, worthy to be 
compared. The majority of the citizens had their eyes blinded, and a man who had come forth from the 
lowest dens of infamy obtained authority among them, entrapping into falsehood, as under cover of 
darkness, those who were desirous to know the truth;—one who never provided for them any fruitful and 
edifying discourse, but corrupted their minds with unprofitable subtleties. His flatterers shouted and 
applauded him; they were astonished at his powers, and they still probably murmur secretly; while the 
majority of the more simple sort took their cue from them. And thus all went with the stream, as if a flood 
had broken in, while everything was entirely neglected. One of the multitude was in power;—how can I 
describe him more truly than by saying, that he was superior in nothing to the meanest of the people, and 
that the only kindness which he shewed to the city was, that he did not thrust her citizens down into the 
pit. This noble-minded and illustrious person did not wait for judgment to proceed against him, but 
sentenced himself to banishment, as he deserved. So that now it is for the interest of the Barbarians to 
remove him out of the way, lest he lead some of them into impiety, for he will make his complaint, like 
distressed characters in a play, to those who first fall in with him. To him however we will now bid a long 
farewell. For yourselves there are few with whom I can compare you: I am bound rather to honour you 
separately above all others, for the great virtue and wisdom which your actions, that are celebrated 
almost through the whole world, proclaim you to possess. Go on in this sober course. I would gladly have 
repeated to me a description of your conduct in such terms of praise as it deserves; O you who have 
eclipsed your predecessors in the race of glory, and will be a noble example both to those who are now 
alive, and to all who shall come after, and alone have chosen for yourselves the most perfect of beings as 
guide for your conduct, both in word and deed, and hesitated not a moment, but manfully transferred your 
affections, and gave yourselves up to the other side, leaving those grovelling and earthly teachers, and 
stretching forth towards heavenly things, under the guidance of the most venerable George , than whom 
no man is more perfectly instructed therein. Under him you will continue to have a good hope respecting 
the future life, and will pass your time in this present world, in rest and quietness. Would that all the 
citizens together would lay hold on his words, as a sacred anchor, so that we might need neither knife nor 
cautery for those whose souls are diseased! Such persons we most earnestly advise to renounce their zeal 
in favour of Athanasius, and not even to remember the foolish things which he spoke so plentifully among 
them. Otherwise they will bring themselves before they are aware into extreme peril, from which we know 
not any one who will be skilful enough to deliver such factious persons. For while that pestilent fellow 
Athanasius is driven from place to place, being convicted of the basest crimes, for which he would only 
suffer the punishment he deserves, if one were to kill him ten times over, it would be inconsistent in us to 
suffer those flatterers and juggling ministers of his to exult against us; men of such a character as it isa 
shame even to speak of, respecting whom orders have long ago been given to the magistrates, that they 
should be put to death. But even now perhaps they shall not die, if they desist from their former offences, 
and repent at last. For that most pestilent fellow Athanasius led them on, and corrupted the whole state, 
and laid his impious and polluted hands upon the most holy things. 


31. LETTER OF CONSTANTIUS TO THE ETHIOPIANS AGAINST FRUMENTIUS 


The following is the letter which was written to the Princes of Auxumis respecting Frumentius, Bishop of 
that place. 


Constantius Victor Maximus Augustus, to AEzanes and Sazanes. 


It is altogether a matter of the greatest care and concern to us, to extend the knowledge of the supreme 
God ; and I think that the whole race of mankind claims from us equal regard in this respect, in order that 
they may pass their lives in hope, being brought to a proper knowledge of God, and having no differences 
with each other in their enquiries concerning justice and truth. Wherefore considering that you are 
deserving of the same provident care as the Romans, and desiring to shew equal regard for your welfare, 
we command that the same doctrine be professed in your Churches as in theirs. Send therefore speedily 
into Egypt the Bishop Frumentius to the most venerable Bishop George, and the rest who are there, who 
have especial authority to appoint to these offices, and to decide questions concerning them. For of course 
you know and remember (unless you alone pretend to be ignorant of that which all men are well aware of) 
that this Frumentius was advanced to his present rank by Athanasius, a man who is guilty of ten thousand 
crimes; for he has not been able fairly to clear himself of any of the charges brought against him, but was 


at once deprived of his see, and now wanders about destitute of any fixed abode, and passes from one 
country to another, as if by this means he could escape his own wickedness. Now if Frumentius shall 
readily obey our commands, and shall submit to an enquiry into all the circumstances of his appointment, 
he will shew plainly to all men, that he is in no respect opposed to the laws of the Church and the 
established faith. And being brought to trial, when he shall have given proof of his general good conduct, 
and submitted an account of his life to those who are to judge of these things, he shall receive his 
appointment from them, if it shall indeed appear that he has any right to be a Bishop. But if he shall delay 
and avoid the trial, it will surely be very evident, that he has been induced by the persuasions of the 
wicked Athanasius, thus to indulge impiety against God, choosing to follow the course of him whose 
wickedness has been made manifest. And our fear is lest he should pass over into Auxumis and corrupt 
your people, by setting before them accursed and impious statements, and not only unsettle and disturb 
the Churches, and blaspheme the supreme God, but also thereby cause utter overthrow and destruction to 
the several nations whom he visits. But Iam sure that Frumentius will return home, perfectly acquainted 
with all matters that concern the Church, having derived much instruction, which will be of great and 
general utility, from the conversation of the most venerable George, and such other of the Bishops, as are 
excellently qualified to communicate such knowledge. May God continually preserve you, most honoured 
brethren. 


32. HE DEFENDS HIS FLIGHT 


Hearing, nay almost seeing, these things, through the mournful representations of the messengers, I 
confess I turned back again into the desert, justly concluding, as your Piety will perceive, that if I was 
sought after, that I might be sent as soon as I was discovered to the Prefects , I should be prevented from 
ever coming to your Grace; and that if those who would not subscribe against me, suffered so severely as 
they did, and the laity who refused to communicate with the Arians were ordered for death, there was no 
doubt at all but that ten thousand new modes of destruction would be devised by the calumniators against 
me; and that after my death, they would employ against whomsoever they wished to injure, whatever 
means they chose, venting their lies against us the more boldly, for that then there would no longer be any 
one left who could expose them. I fled, not because I feared your Piety (for I know your long-suffering and 
goodness), but because from what had taken place, I perceived the spirit of my enemies, and considered 
that they would make use of all possible means to accomplish my destruction, from fear that they would 
be brought to answer for what they had done contrary to the intentions of your Excellency. For observe, 
your Grace commanded that the Bishops should be expelled only out of the cities and the province. But 
these worthy persons presumed to exceed your commands, and banished aged men and Bishops 
venerable for their years into desert and unfrequented and frightful places, beyond the boundaries of 
three provinces . Some of them were sent off from Libya to the great Oasis; others from the Thebais to 
Ammoniaca in Libya . Neither was it from fear of death that I fled; let none of them condemn me as guilty 
of cowardice; but because it is the injunction of our Saviour that we should flee when we are persecuted, 
and hide ourselves when we are sought after, and not expose ourselves to certain dangers, nor by 
appearing before our persecutors inflame still more their rage against us. For to give one’s self up to 
one’s enemies to be murdered, is the same thing as to murder one’s self; but to flee, as our Saviour has 
enjoined, is to know our time, and to manifest a real concern for our persecutors, lest if they proceed to 
the shedding of blood, they become guilty of the transgression of the law, Thou shalt not kill .’ And yet 
these men by their calumnies against me, earnestly wish that I should suffer death. What they have again 
lately done proves that this is their desire and murderous intention. You will be astonished, I am sure, 
Augustus, most beloved of God, when you hear it; it is indeed an outrage worthy of amazement. What it is, 
I pray you briefly to hear. 


33. CONDUCT OF THE ARIANS TOWARDS THE CONSECRATED VIRGINS 


The Son of God, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, having become man for our sakes, and having 
destroyed death, and delivered our race from the bondage of corruption , in addition to all His other 
benefits bestowed this also upon us, that we should possess upon earth, in the state of virginity , a picture 
of the holiness of Angels. Accordingly such as have attained this virtue, the Catholic Church has been 
accustomed to call the brides of Christ. And the heathen who see them express their admiration of them 
as the temples of the Word. For indeed this holy and heavenly profession is nowhere established, but only 
among us Christians, and it is a very strong argument that with us is to be found the genuine and true 
religion. Your most religious father Constantine Augustus, of blessed memory, honoured the Virgins above 
all the rest, and your Piety in several letters has given them the titles of the honourable and holy women. 
But now these worthy Arians who have slandered me, and by whom conspiracies have been formed 
against most of the Bishops, having obtained the consent and cooperation of the magistrates, first 
stripped them, and then caused them to be suspended upon what are called the Hermetaries , and 
scourged them on the ribs so severely three several times, that not even real malefactors have ever 
suffered the like. Pilate, to gratify the Jews of old, pierced one of our Saviour’s sides with a spear. These 
men have exceeded the madness of Pilate, for they have scourged not one but both His sides; for the limbs 
of the Virgins are in an especial manner the Saviour’s own. All men shudder at hearing the bare recital of 
deeds like these. These men alone not only did not fear to strip and to scourge those undefiled limbs, 
which the Virgins had dedicated solely to our Saviour Christ; but, what is worse than all, when they were 


reproached by every one for such extreme cruelty, instead of manifesting any shame, they pretended that 
it was commanded by your Piety. So utterly presumptuous are they and full of wicked thoughts and 
purposes. Such a deed as this was never heard of in past persecutions : or supposing that it ever occurred 
before, yet surely it was not befitting either that Virginity should suffer such outrage and dishonour, in the 
time of your Majesty, a Christian, or that these men should impute to your Piety their own cruelty. Such 
wickedness belongs only to heretics, to blaspheme the Son of God, and to do violence to His holy Virgins. 


34. HE EXPOSTULATES WITH CONSTANTIUS 


Now when such enormities as these were again perpetrated by the Arians, I surely was not wrong in 
complying with the direction of Holy Scripture, which says, Hide thyself for a little moment, until the 
wrath of the Lord be overpast .’ This was another reason for my withdrawing myself, Augustus, most 
beloved of God; and I refused not, either to depart into the desert, or, if need were, to be let down from a 
wall in a basket . I endured everything, I even dwelt among wild beasts, that your favour might return to 
me, waiting for an opportunity to offer to you this my defence, confident as I am that they will be 
condemned, and your goodness manifested unto me. O, Augustus, blessed and most beloved of God, what 
would you have had me to do? to come to you while my calumniators were inflamed with rage against me, 
and were seeking to kill me; or, as it is written, to hide myself a little, that in the mean time they might be 
condemned as heretics, and your goodness might be manifested unto me? or would you have had me, 
Sire, to appear before your magistrates, in order that though you had written merely in the way of 
threatening, they not understanding your intention, but being exasperated against me by the Arians, 
might kill me on the authority of your letters, and on that ground ascribe the murder to you? It would 
neither have been becoming in me to surrender, and give myself up that my blood might be shed, nor in 
you, as a Christian King, to have the murder of Christians, and those too Bishops, imputed unto you. 


35. It was therefore better for me to hide myself, and to wait for this opportunity. Yes, Iam sure that from 
your knowledge of the sacred Scriptures you will assent and approve of my conduct in this respect. For 
you will perceive that, now those who exasperated you against us have been silenced, your righteous 
clemency is apparent, and it is proved to all men that you never persecuted the Christians at all, but that 
it was they who made the Churches desolate, that they might sow the seeds of their own impiety 
everywhere; on account of which I also, had I not fled, should long ago have suffered from their treachery. 
For it is very evident that they who scrupled not to utter such calumnies against me, before the great 
Augustus, and who so violently assailed Bishops and Virgins, sought also to compass my death. But thanks 
be to the Lord who has given you the kingdom. All men are confirmed in their opinion of your goodness, 
and of their wickedness, from which I fled at the first, that I might now make this appeal unto you, and 
that you might find some one towards whom you may shew kindness. I beseech you, therefore, forasmuch 
as it written, A soft answer turneth away wrath,’ and righteous thoughts are acceptable unto the King ;’ 
receive this my defence, and restore all the Bishops and the rest of the Clergy to their countries and their 
Churches; so that the wickedness of my accusers may be made manifest, and that you, both now and in 
the day of judgment, may have boldness to say to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the King of all, “None 
of Thine have I lost ,” but these are they who designed the ruin of all, while I was grieved for those who 
perished, and for the Virgins who were scourged, and for all other things that were committed against the 
Christians; and I brought back them that were banished, and restored them to their own Churches.’ 


Apologia de Fuga 


DEFENCE OF HIS FLIGHT 


1. ATHANASIUS CHARGED WITH COWARDICE FOR ESCAPING 


I hear that Leontius , now at Antioch, and Narcissus of the city of Nero, and George , now at Laodicea, 
and the Arians who are with them, are spreading abroad many slanderous reports concerning me, 
charging me with cowardice, because forsooth, when I myself was sought by them, I did not surrender 
myself into their hands. Now as to their imputations and calumnies, although there are many things that I 
could write, which even they are unable to deny, and which all who have heard of their proceedings know 
to be true, yet I shall not be prevailed upon to make any reply to them, except only to remind them of the 
words of our Lord, and of the declaration of the Apostle, that a lie is of the Devil,’ and that, revilers shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God .’ For it is sufficient thereby to prove, that neither their thoughts nor their 
words are according to the Gospel, but that after their own pleasure, whatsoever themselves desire, that 
they think to be good. 


2. INSINCERITY OF THIS CHARGE 


But forasmuch as they pretend to charge me with cowardice, it is necessary that I should write somewhat 
concerning this, whereby it shall be proved that they are men of wicked minds, who have not read the 
sacred Scriptures: or if they have read them, that they do not believe the divine inspiration of the oracles 
they contain. For had they believed this, they would not dare to act contrary to them, nor imitate the 
malice of the Jews who slew the Lord. For God having given them a commandment, Honour thy father and 
thy mother,’ and, He that curseth father or mother, let him die the death ;’ that people established a 
contrary law, changing the honour into dishonour, and alienating to other uses the money which was due 
from the children to their parents. And though they had read what David did, they acted in contradiction 
to his example, and accused the guiltless for plucking the ears of corn, and rubbing them in their hands 
on the Sabbath day . Not that they cared either for the laws, or for the Sabbath, for they were guilty of 
greater transgressions of the law on that day: but being wicked-minded, they grudged the disciples the 
way of salvation, and desired that their own private notions should have the sole pre-eminence. They 
however have received the reward of their iniquity, having ceased to be an holy nation, and being counted 
henceforth as the rulers of Sodom, and as the people of Gomorrah . And these men likewise, not less than 
they, seem to me to have received their punishment already in their ignorance of their own folly. For they 
understand not what they say, but think that they know things of which they are ignorant; while the only 
knowledge that is in them is to do evil, and to frame devices more and more wicked day by day. Thus they 
reproach us with our present flight, not for the sake of virtue, as wishing us to shew manliness by coming 
forward (how is it possible that such a wish can be entertained by enemies in behalf of those who run not 
with them in the same career of madness?); but being full of malice, they pretend this, and buzz all around 
that such is the case, thinking, foolish as indeed they are, that through fear of their revilings, we shall yet 
be induced to give ourselves up to them. For this is what they desire: to accomplish this they have 
recourse to all kinds of schemes: they pretend themselves to be friends, while they search as enemies, to 
the end that they may glut themselves with our blood, and put us also out of the way, because we have 
always opposed and do still oppose their impiety, and confute and brand their heresy. 


3. OUTRAGES OF THE ARIANS AGAINST THE BISHOPS 


For whom have they ever persecuted and taken, that they have not insulted and injured as they pleased? 
Whom have they ever sought after and found, that they have not handled in such a manner, that either he 
has died a miserable death, or has been ill-treated in every way? Whatever the magistrates appear to do, 
it is their work; and the others are merely the tools of their will and wickedness. In consequence, where is 
there a place that has not some memorial of their malice? Who has ever opposed them, without their 
conspiring against him, inventing pretexts for his ruin after the manner of Jezebel? Where is there a 
Church that is not at this moment lamenting the success of their plots against her Bishops? Antioch is 
mourning for the orthodox Confessor Eustathius ; Balaneae for the most admirable Euphration ; Paltus 
and Antaradus for Kymatius and Carterius; Adrianople for that lover of Christ, Eutropius, and his 
successor Lucius, who was often loaded with chains by their means, and so perished; Ancyra mourns for 
Marcellus, Berrhoea for Cyrus , Gaza for Asclepas. Of all these, after inflicting many outrages, they by 
their intrigues procured the banishment; but for Theodulus and Olympius, Bishops of Thrace, and for us 
and our Presbyters, they caused diligent search to be made, to the intent that if we were discovered we 
should suffer capital punishment: and probably we should have so perished, had we not fled at that very 
time contrary to their intentions. For letters to that effect were delivered to the Proconsul Donatus against 


Olympius and his fellows, and to Philagrius against me. And having raised a persecution against Paul, 
Bishop of Constantinople, as soon as they found him, they caused him to be openly strangled at a place 
called Cucusus in Cappadocia, employing as their executioner for the purpose Philip, who was Prefect. He 
was a patron of their heresy, and the tool of their wicked designs. 


4, PROCEEDINGS AFTER THE COUNCIL OF MILAN 


Are they then satisfied with all this, and content to be quiet for the future? By no means; they have not 
given over yet, but like the horseleach in the Proverbs, they revel more and more in their wickedness, and 
fix themselves upon the larger dioceses. Who can adequately describe the enormities they have already 
perpetrated? who is able to recount all the deeds that they have done? Even very lately, while the 
Churches were at peace, and the people worshipping in their congregations, Liberius, Bishop of Rome, 
Paulinus , Metropolitan of Gaul, Dionysius , Metropolitan of Italy, Lucifer , Metropolitan of the Sardinian 
islands, and Eusebius of Italy, all of them good Bishops and preachers of the truth, were seized and 
banished , on no pretence whatever, except that they would not unite themselves to the Arian heresy, nor 
subscribe to the false accusations and calumnies which they had invented against me. 


5. IN PRAISE OF HOSIUS 


Of the great Hosius , who answers to his name, that confessor of a happy old age, it is superfluous for me 
to speak, for I suppose it is known unto all men that they caused him also to be banished; for he is not an 
obscure person, but of all men the most illustrious, and more than this. When was there a Council held, in 
which he did not take the lead , and by right counsel convince every one? Where is there a Church that 
does not possess some glorious monuments of his patronage? Who has ever come to him in sorrow, and 
has not gone away rejoicing? What needy person ever asked his aid, and did not obtain what he desired? 
And yet even on this man they made their assault, because knowing the calumnies which they invent in 
behalf of their iniquity, he would not subscribe to their designs against us. And if afterwards, upon the 
repeated stripes above measure that were inflicted upon him, and the conspiracies that were formed 
against his kinsfolk, he yielded to them for a time , as being old and infirm in body, yet at least their 
wickedness is shewn even in this circumstance; so zealously did they endeavour by all means to prove that 
they were not truly Christians. 


6. OUTRAGES OF GEORGE UPON THE ALEXANDRIANS 


After this they again fastened themselves upon Alexandria, seeking anew to put us to death: and their 
proceedings were now worse than before. For on a sudden the Church was surrounded by soldiers, and 
sounds of war took the place of prayers. Then George of Cappadocia who was sent by them, having 
arrived during the season of Lent , brought an increase of evils which they had taught him. For after 
Easter week, Virgins were thrown into prison; Bishops were led away in chains by soldiers; houses of 
orphans and widows were plundered, and their loaves taken away; attacks were made upon houses, and 
Christians thrust forth in the night, and their dwellings sealed up: brothers of clergymen were in danger 
of their lives on account of their brethren. These outrages were sufficiently dreadful, but more dreadful 
than these followed. For on the week that succeeded the Holy Pentecost [May 11], when the people after 
their fast had gone out to the cemetery to pray, because that all refused communion with George, that 
abandoned person, on learning this, stirred up against them the commander Sebastian, a Manichee; who 
straightway with a multitude of soldiers with arms, drawn swords, bows, and spears, proceeded to attack 
the people, though it was the Lord’s day : and finding a few praying (for the greater part had already 
retired on account of the lateness of the hour), he committed such outrages as became a disciple of these 
men. Having lighted a pile, he placed certain virgins near the fire, and endeavoured to force them to say 
that they were of the Arian faith: and when he saw that they were getting the mastery, and cared not for 
the fire, he immediately stripped them naked, and beat them in the face in such a manner, that for some 
time they could hardly be recognised. 


7. OUTRAGES OF GEORGE 


And having seized upon forty men, he beat them after a new fashion. Cutting some sticks fresh from the 
palm tree, with the thorns still upon them , he scourged them on the back so severely, that some of them 
were for a long time under surgical treatment on account of the thorns which had broken off in their flesh, 
and others unable to bear up under their sufferings died. All those whom they had taken, and the virgin, 
they sent away together into banishment to the great Oasis. And the bodies of those who had perished 
they would not at first suffer to be given up to their friends, but concealed them in any way they pleased, 
and cast them out without burial , in order that they might not appear to have any knowledge of these 
cruel proceedings. But herein their deluded minds greatly misled them. For the relatives of the dead, both 
rejoicing at the confession, and grieving for the bodies of their friends, published abroad so much the 
more this proof of their impiety and cruelty. Moreover they immediately banished out of Egypt and Libya 
the following Bishops , Ammonius, Muius , Gaius, Philo , Hermes, Plenius, Psenosiris, Nilammon, Agathus, 
Anagamphus, Marcus, Ammonius, another Marcus, Dracontius , Adelphius , Athenodorus, and the 


Of course we shall not deny that philosophers have sometimes thought the same things as ourselves. The 
testimony of truth is the issue thereof. It sometimes happens even in a storm, when the boundaries of sky 
and sea are lost in confusion, that some harbour is stumbled on (by the labouring ship) by some happy 
chance; and sometimes in the very shades of night, through blind luck alone, one finds access to a spot, or 
egress from it. In nature, however, most conclusions are suggested, as it were, by that common 
intelligence wherewith God has been pleased to endow the soul of man. This intelligence has been caught 
up by philosophy, and, with the view of glorifying her own art, has been inflated (it is not to be wondered 
at that I use this language) with straining after that facility of language which is practised in the building 
up and pulling down of everything, and which has greater aptitude for persuading men by speaking than 
by teaching. She assigns to things their forms and conditions; sometimes makes them common and public, 
sometimes appropriates them to private use; on certainties she capriciously stamps the character of 
uncertainty; she appeals to precedents, as if all things are capable of being compared together; she 
describes all things by rule and definition, allotting diverse properties even to similar objects; she 
attributes nothing to the divine permission, but assumes as her principles the laws of nature. I could bear 
with her pretensions, if only she were herself true to nature, and would prove to me that she had a 
mastery over nature as being associated with its creation. She thought, no doubt, that she was deriving 
her mysteries from sacred sources, as men deem them, because in ancient times most authors were 
supposed to be (I will not say godlike, but) actually gods: as, for instance, the Egyptian Mercury, to whom 
Plato paid very great deference; and the Phrygian Silenus, to whom Midas lent his long ears, when the 
shepherds brought him to him; and Hermotimus, to whom the good people of Clazomenae built a temple 
after his death; and Orpheus; and Musaeus; and Pherecydes, the master of Pythagoras. But why need we 
care, since these philosophers have also made their attacks upon those writings which are condemned by 
us under the title of apocryphal, certain as we are that nothing ought to be received which does not agree 
with the true system of prophecy, which has arisen in this present age; because we do not forget that 
there have been false prophets, and long previous to them fallen spirits, which have instructed the entire 
tone and aspect of the world with cunning knowledge of this (philosophic) cast? It is, indeed, not 
incredible that any man who is in quest of wisdom may have gone so far, as a matter of curiosity, as to 
consult the very prophets; (but be this as it may), if you take the philosophers, you would find in them 
more diversity than agreement, since even in their agreement their diversity is discoverable. Whatever 
things are true in their systems, and agreeable to prophetic wisdom, they either recommend as emanating 
from some other source, or else perversely apply in some other sense. This process is attended with very 
great detriment to the truth, when they pretend that it is either helped by falsehood, or else that 
falsehood derives support from it. The following circumstance must needs have set ourselves and the 
philosophers by the ears, especially in this present matter, that they sometimes clothe sentiments which 
are common to both sides, in arguments which are peculiar to themselves, but contrary in some points to 
our rule and standard of faith; and at other times defend opinions which are especially their own, with 
arguments which both sides acknowledge to be valid, and occasionally conformable to their system of 
belief. The truth has, at this rate, been well-nigh excluded by the philosophers, through the poisons with 
which they have infected it; and thus, if we regard both the modes of coalition which we have now 
mentioned, and which are equally hostile to the truth, we feel the urgent necessity of freeing, on the one 
hand, the sentiments held by us in common with them from the arguments of the philosophers, and of 
separating, on the other hand, the arguments which both parties employ from the opinions of the same 
philosophers. And this we may do by recalling all questions to God’s inspired standard, with the obvious 
exception of such simple cases as being free from the entanglement of any preconceived conceits, one 
may fairly admit on mere human testimony; because plain evidence of this sort we must sometimes 
borrow from opponents, when our opponents have nothing to gain from it. Now I am not unaware what a 
vast mass of literature the philosophers have accumulated concerning the subject before us, in their own 
commentaries thereon—what various schools of principles there are, what conflicts of opinion, what 
prolific sources of questions, what perplexing methods of solution. Moreover, I have looked into Medical 
Science also, the sister (as they say) of Philosophy, which claims as her function to cure the body, and 
thereby to have a special acquaintance with the soul. From this circumstance she has great differences 
with her sister, pretending as the latter does to know more about the soul, through the more obvious 
treatment, as it were, of her in her domicile of the body. But never mind all this contention between them 
for pre-eminence! For extending their several researches on the soul, Philosophy, on the one hand, has 
enjoyed the full scope of her genius; while Medicine, on the other hand, has possessed the stringent 
demands of her art and practice. Wide are men’s inquiries into uncertainties; wider still are their disputes 
about conjectures. However great the difficulty of adducing proofs, the labour of producing conviction is 
not one whit less; so that the gloomy Heraclitus was quite right, when, observing the thick darkness 
which obscured the researches of the inquirers about the soul, and wearied with their interminable 
questions, he declared that he had certainly not explored the limits of the soul, although he had traversed 
every road in her domains. To the Christian, however, but few words are necessary for the clear 
understanding of the whole subject. But in the few words there always arises certainty to him; nor is he 
permitted to give his inquiries a wider range than is compatible with their solution; for “endless 
questions” the apostle forbids. It must, however, be added, that no solution may be found by any man, but 
such as is learned from God; and that which is learned of God is the sum and substance of the whole 
thing. 


Presbyters, Hierax , and Dioscorus; whom they drove forth under such cruel treatment, that some of them 
died on the way, and others in the place of their banishment. They caused also more than thirty Bishops to 
take to flight; for their desire was, after the example of Ahab, if it were possible, utterly to root out the 
truth. Such are the enormities of which these impious men have been guilty. 


8. IF IT IS WRONG TO FLEE, IT IS WORSE TO PERSECUTE 


But although they have done all this, yet they are not ashamed of the evils they have already contrived 
against me, but proceed now to accuse me, because I have been able to escape their murderous hands. 
Nay, they bitterly bewail themselves, that they have not effectually put me out of the way; and so they 
pretend to reproach me with cowardice, not perceiving that by thus murmuring against me, they rather 
turn the blame upon themselves. For if it be a bad thing to flee, it is much worse to persecute; for the one 
party hides himself to escape death, the other persecutes with a desire to kill; and it is written in the 
Scriptures that we ought to flee; but he that seeks to destroy transgresses the law, nay, and is himself the 
occasion of the other’s flight. If then they reproach me with my flight, let them be more ashamed of their 
own persecution . Let them cease to conspire, and they who flee will forthwith cease to do so. But they, 
instead of giving over their wickedness, are employing every means to obtain possession of my person, not 
perceiving that the flight of those who are persecuted is a strong argument against those who persecute. 
For no man flees from the gentle and the humane, but from the cruel and the evil-minded. Every one that 
was in distress, and every one that was in debt ,’ fled from Saul, and took refuge with David. But this is 
the reason why these men desire to cut off those who are in concealment, that there may be no evidence 
forthcoming of their wickedness. But herein their minds seem to be blinded with their usual error. For the 
more the flight of their enemies becomes known, so much the more notorious will be the destruction or 
the banishment which their treachery has brought upon them ; so that whether they kill them outright, 
their death will be the more loudly noised abroad against them, or whether they drive them into 
banishment, they will but be sending forth everywhere monuments of their own iniquity. 


9. THE ACCUSATION SHEWS THE MIND OF THE ACCUSERS 


Now if they had been of sound mind, they would have seen that they were in this strait, and that they 
were falling foul of their own arguments. But since they have lost all judgment, they are still led on to 
persecute, and seek to destroy, and yet perceive not their own impiety. It may be they even venture to 
accuse Providence itself (for nothing is beyond the reach of their presumption), that it does not deliver up 
to them those whom they desire; certain as it is, according to the saying of our Saviour, that not even a 
sparrow can fall into the snare without our Father which is in heaven . But when these accursed ones 
obtain possession of any one, they immediately forget not only all other, but even themselves; and raising 
their brow in very haughtiness, they neither acknowledge times and seasons, nor respect human nature in 
those whom they injure. Like the tyrant of Babylon , they attack more furiously; they shew pity to none, 
but mercilessly upon the ancient,’ as it is written, they very heavily lay the yoke,’ and they add to the grief 
of them that are wounded .’ Had they not acted in this manner; had they not driven into banishment those 
who spoke in my defence against their calumnies, their representations might have appeared to some 
persons sufficiently plausible. But since they have conspired against so many other Bishops of high 
character, and have spared neither the great confessor Hosius, nor the Bishop of Rome, nor so many 
others from the Spains and the Gauls, and Egypt, and Libya, and the other countries, but have committed 
such cruel outrages against all who have in any way opposed them in my behalf; is it not plain that their 
designs have been directed rather against me than against any other, and that their desire is miserably to 
destroy me as they have done others? To accomplish this they vigilantly watch for an opportunity, and 
think themselves injured, when they see those safe, whom they wished not to live. 


10. THEIR REAL GRIEVANCE IS NOT THAT ATHANASIUS IS A COWARD, BUT THAT HE IS FREE 


Who then does not perceive their craftiness? Is it not very evident to every one that they do not reproach 
me with cowardice from regard to virtue, but that being athirst for blood, they employ these their base 
devices as nets, thinking thereby to catch those whom they seek to destroy? That such is their character is 
shewn by their actions, which have convicted them of possessing dispositions more savage than wild 
beasts, and more cruel than Babylonians. But although the proof against them is sufficiently clear from all 
this, yet since they still dissemble with soft words after the manner of their father the devil ,’ and pretend 
to charge me with cowardice, while they are themselves more cowardly than hares; let us consider what is 
written in the Sacred Scriptures respecting such cases as this. For thus they will be shewn to fight against 
the Scriptures no less than against me, while they detract from the virtues of the Saints. 


For if they reproach men for hiding themselves from those who seek to destroy them, and accuse those 
who flee from their persecutors, what will they do when they see Jacob fleeing from his brother Esau, and 
Moses withdrawing into Midian for fear of Pharaoh? What excuse will they make for David, after all this 
idle talk, for fleeing from his house on account of Saul, when he sent to kill him, and for hiding himself in 
the cave, and for changing his appearance, until he withdrew from Abimelech , and escaped his designs 
against him? What will they say, they who are ready to say anything, when they see the great Elijah, after 
calling upon God and raising the dead, hiding himself for fear of Ahab, and fleeing from the threats of 


Jezebel? At which time also the sons of the prophets, when they were sought after, hid themselves with 
the assistance of Obadiah, and lay concealed in caves . 


11. EXAMPLES OF SCRIPTURE SAINTS IN DEFENCE OF FLIGHT 


Perhaps they have not read these histories; as being out of date; yet have they no recollection of what is 
written in the Gospel? For the disciples also withdrew and hid themselves for fear of the Jews; and Paul, 
when he was sought after by the governor at Damascus, was let down from the wall in a basket, and so 
escaped his hands. As the Scripture then relates these things of the Saints, what excuse will they be able 
to invent for their wickedness? To reproach them with cowardice would be an act of madness, and to 
accuse them of acting contrary to the will of God, would be to shew themselves entirely ignorant of the 
Scriptures. For there was a command under the law that cities of refuge should be appointed, in order 
that they who were sought after to be put to death, might at least have some means of saving themselves. 
And when He Who spake unto Moses, the Word of the Father, appeared in the end of the world, He also 
gave this commandment, saying, But when they persecute you in this city, flee ye into another:’ and 
shortly after He says, When ye therefore shall see the abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet, stand in the holy place (whoso readeth, let him understand); then let them which be in Judaea 
flee into the mountains: let him which is on the housetop not come down to take any thing out of his 
house: neither let him which is in the field return back to take his clothes .’ Knowing these things, the 
Saints regulated their conduct accordingly. For what our Lord has now commanded, the same also He 
spoke by His Saints before His coming in the flesh: and this is the rule which is given unto men to lead 
them to perfection—what God commands, that to do. 


12. THE LORD AN EXAMPLE OF TIMELY FLIGHT 


Wherefore also the Word Himself, being made man for our sakes, condescended to hide Himself when He 
was sought after, as we do: and also when He was persecuted, to flee and avoid the designs of His 
enemies. For it became Him, as by hunger and thirst and suffering, so also by hiding Himself and fleeing, 
to shew that He had taken our flesh, and was made man. Thus at the very first, as soon as He became 
man, when He was a little child, He Himself by His Angel commanded Joseph, Arise, and take the young 
Child and His Mother, and flee into Egypt; for Herod will seek the young Child’s life .. And when Herod 
was dead, we find Him withdrawing to Nazareth by reason of Archelaus his son. And when afterwards He 
was shewing Himself to be God, and made whole the withered hand, the Pharisees went out, and held a 
council against Him, how they might destroy Him; but when Jesus knew it, He withdrew Himself from 
thence . So also when He raised Lazarus from the dead, from that day forth,’ says the Scripture, they took 
counsel for to put Him to death. Jesus therefore walked no more openly among the Jews; but went thence 
into the country near to the wilderness .’ Again, when our Saviour said, Before Abraham was, I am,’ the 
Jews took up stones to cast at Him; but Jesus hid Himself, and went out of the temple .’ And going through 
the midst of them, He went His way,’ and so passed by .’ 


13. EXAMPLE OF OUR LORD 


When they see these things, or rather even hear of them, for see they do not, will they not desire, as it is 
written, to become fuel of fire ,’ because their counsels and their words are contrary to what the Lord 
both did and taught? Also when John was martyred, and his disciples buried his body, when Jesus heard of 
it, He departed thence by ship into a desert place apart .’ Thus the Lord acted, and thus He taught. Would 
that these men were even now ashamed of their conduct, and confined their rashness to man, nor 
proceeded to such extreme madness as even to charge our Saviour with cowardice! for it is against Him 
that they now utter their blasphemies. But no one will endure such madness; nay it will be seen that they 
do not understand the Gospels. The cause must be a reasonable and just one, which the Evangelists 
represent as weighing with our Saviour to withdraw and to flee; and we ought therefore to assign the 
same for the conduct of all the Saints. (For whatever is written concerning our Saviour in His human 
nature, ought to be considered as applying to the whole race of mankind ; because He took our body, and 
exhibited in Himself human infirmity.) Now of this cause John has written thus, They sought to take Him: 
but no man laid hands on Him, because His hour was not yet come .’ And before it came, He Himself said 
to His Mother, Mine hour is not yet come :’ and to them who were called His brethren, My time is not yet 
come .’ And again, when His time was come, He said to the disciples, Sleep on now, and take your rest: for 
behold, the hour is at hand, and the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners .’ 


14. AN HOUR AND A TIME FOR ALL MEN 


Now in so far as He was God and the Word of the Father, He had no time; for He is Himself the Creator of 
times . But being made man, He shews by speaking in this manner that there is a time allotted to every 
man; and that not by chance, as some of the Gentiles imagine in their fables, but a time which He, the 
Creator, has appointed to every one according to the will of the Father. This is written in the Scriptures, 
and is manifest to all men. For although it be hidden and unknown to all, what period of time is allotted to 
each, and how it is allotted; yet every one knows this, that as there is a time for spring and for summer, 


and for autumn and for winter, so, as it is written , there is a time to die, and a time to live. And so the 
time of the generation which lived in the days of Noah was cut short, and their years were contracted, 
because the time of all things was at hand. But to Hezekiah were added fifteen years. And as God 
promises to them that serve Him truly, I will fulfil the number of thy days ,’ Abraham dies full of days,’ and 
David besought God, saying, Take me not away in the midst of my days .’ And Eliphaz, one of the friends 
of Job, being assured of this truth, said, Thou shalt come to thy grave like ripe corn, gathered in due time, 
and like as a shock of corn cometh in in his season .’ And Solomon confirming his words, says, The souls of 
the unrighteous are taken away untimely .’ And therefore he exhorts in the book of Ecclesiastes, saying, 
Be not overmuch wicked, neither be thou hard: why shouldest thou die before thy time ?’ 


15. THE LORD’S HOUR AND TIME 


Now as these things are written in the Scriptures, the case is clear, that the saints know that a certain 
time is measured to every man, but that no one knows the end of that time is plainly intimated by the 
words of David, Declare unto me the shortness of my days .’ What he did not know, that he desired to be 
informed of. Accordingly the rich man also, while he thought that he had yet a long time to live, heard the 
words, Thou fool, this night they are requiring thy soul: then whose shall those things be which thou hast 
provided ?’ And the Preacher speaks confidently in the Holy Spirit, and says, Man also knoweth not his 
time .’ Wherefore the Patriarch Isaac said to his son Esau, Behold, I am old, and I know not the day of my 
death .’ Our Lord therefore, although as God, and the Word of the Father, He both knew the time 
measured out by Him to all, and was conscious of the time for suffering, which He Himself had appointed 
also to His own body; yet since He was made man for our sakes, He hid Himself when He was sought after 
before that time came, as we do; when He was persecuted, He fled; and avoiding the designs of His 
enemies He passed by, and so went through the midst of them .’ But when He had brought on that time 
which He Himself had appointed, at which He desired to suffer in the body for all men, He announces it to 
the Father, saying, Father, the hour is come; glorify Thy Son .’ And then He no longer hid Himself from 
those who sought Him, but stood willing to be taken by them; for the Scripture says, He said to them that 
came unto Him, Whom seek ye ?’ and when they answered, Jesus of Nazareth,’ He saith unto them, I am 
He whom ye seek.’ And this He did even more than once; and so they straightway led Him away to Pilate. 
He neither suffered Himself to be taken before the time came, nor did He hide Himself when it was come; 
but gave Himself up to them that conspired against Him, that He might shew to all men that the life and 
death of man depend upon the divine sentence; and that without our Father which is in heaven, neither a 
hair of man’s head can become white or black, nor a sparrow ever fall into the snare . 


6. THE LORD’S EXAMPLE FOLLOWED BY THE SAINTS 


Our Lord therefore, as I said before, thus offered Himself for all; and the Saints having received this 
example from their Saviour (for all of them before His coming, nay always, were under His teaching), in 
their conflicts with their persecutors acted lawfully in flying, and hiding themselves when they were 
sought after. And being ignorant, as men, of the end of the time which Providence had appointed unto 
them, they were unwilling at once to deliver themselves up into the power of those who conspired against 
them. But knowing on the other hand what is written, that the portions’ of man are in God’s hand ,’ and 
that the Lord killeth ,’ and the Lord maketh alive,’ they the rather endured unto the end, wandering about 
, as the Apostle has said, in sheepskins, and goatskins, being destitute, tormented, wandering in deserts,’ 
and hiding themselves in dens and caves of the earth;’ until either the appointed time of death arrived, or 
God who had appointed their time spake unto them, and stayed the designs of their enemies, or else 
delivered up the persecuted to their persecutors, according as it seemed to Him to be good. This we may 
well learn respecting all men from David: for when Joab instigated him to slay Saul, he said, As the Lord 
liveth, the Lord shall smite him; or his day shall come to die; or he shall descend into battle, and be 
delivered to the enemies; the Lord forbid that I should stretch forth my hand against the Lord’s anointed .’ 


17. A TIME TO FLEE AND A TIME TO STAY 


And if ever in their flight they came unto those that sought after them, they did not do so without reason: 
but when the Spirit spoke unto them, then as righteous men they went and met their enemies; by which 
they also shewed their obedience and zeal towards God. Such was the conduct of Elijah, when, being 
commanded by the Spirit, he shewed himself unto Ahab ; and of Micaiah the prophet when he came to the 
same Ahab; and of the prophet who cried against the altar in Samaria, and rebuked Rehoboam ; and of 
Paul when he appealed unto Caesar. It was not certainly through cowardice that they fled: God forbid. The 
flight to which they submitted was rather a conflict and war against death. For with wise caution they 
guarded against these two things; either that they should offer themselves up without reason (for this 
would have been to kill themselves, and to become guilty of death, and to transgress the saying of the 
Lord, What God hath joined let not man put asunder ‘), or that they should willingly subject themselves to 
the reproach of negligence, as if they were unmoved by the tribulations which they met with in their 
flight, and which brought with them sufferings greater and more terrible than death. For he that dies, 
ceases to suffer; but he that flies, while he expects daily the assaults of his enemies, esteems death 
lighter. They therefore whose course was consummated in their flight did not perish dishonourably, but 
attained as well as others the glory of martyrdom. Therefore it is that Job was accounted a man of mighty 


fortitude, because he endured to live under so many and such severe sufferings, of which he would have 
had no sense, had he come to his end. Wherefore the blessed Fathers thus regulated their conduct also; 
they shewed no cowardice in fleeing from the persecutor, but rather manifested their fortitude of soul in 
shutting themselves up in close and dark places, and living a hard life. Yet did they not desire to avoid the 
time of death when it arrived; for their concern was neither to shrink from it when it came, nor to forestall 
the sentence determined by Providence, nor to resist His dispensation, for which they knew themselves to 
be preserved; lest by acting hastily, they should become to themselves the cause of terror: for thus it is 
written, He that is hasty, with his lips, shall bring terror upon himself .’ 


18. THE SAINTS WHO FLED WERE NO COWARDS 


Of a truth no one can possibly doubt that they were well furnished with the virtue of fortitude. For the 
Patriarch Jacob who had before fled from Esau, feared not death when it came, but at that very time 
blessed the Patriarchs, each according to his deserts. And the great Moses, who previously had hid 
himself from Pharaoh, and had withdrawn into Midian for fear of him, when he received the 
commandment, Return into Egypt ,’ feared not to do so. And again, when he was bidden to go up into the 
mountain Abarim and die, he delayed not through cowardice, but even joyfully proceeded thither. And 
David, who had before fled from Saul, feared not to risk his life in war in defence of his people; but having 
the choice of death or of flight set before him, when he might have fled and lived, he wisely preferred 
death. And the great Elijah, who had at a former time hid himself from Jezebel, shewed no cowardice 
when he was commanded by the Spirit to meet Ahab, and to reprove Ahaziah. And Peter, who had hid 
himself for fear of the Jews, and the Apostle Paul who was let down in a basket, and fled, when they were 
told, Ye must bear witness at Rome ,’ deferred not the journey; yea, rather, they departed rejoicing ; the 
one as hastening to meet his friends, received his death with exultation; and the other shrunk not from the 
time when it came, but gloried in it, saying, For I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand .’ 


19. THE SAINTS COURAGEOUS IN THEIR FLIGHT, AND DIVINELY FAVOURED 


These things both prove that their previous flight was not the effect of cowardice; and testify that their 
after conduct also was of no ordinary character: and they loudly proclaim that they possessed in a high 
degree the virtue of fortitude. For neither did they withdraw themselves on account of a slothful timidity, 
on the contrary, they were at such times under the practice of a severer discipline than at others; nor 
were they condemned for their flight, or charged with cowardice, by such as are now so fond of 
criminating others. Nay they were blessed through that declaration of our Lord, Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness sake. ‘ Nor yet were these their sufferings without profit to themselves; 
for having tried them as gold in the furnace,’ as Wisdom has said, God found them worthy of Himself . And 
then they shone the more like sparks,’ being saved from them that persecuted them, and delivered from 
the designs of their enemies, and preserved to the end that they might teach the people; so that their 
flight and escape from the rage of them that sought after them, was according to the dispensation of the 
Lord. And so they became dear in the sight of God, and had the most glorious testimony to their fortitude. 


20. SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED 


Thus, for example, the Patriarch Jacob was favoured in his flight with many, even divine visions, and 
remaining quiet himself, he had the Lord on his side, rebuking Laban, and hindering the designs of Esau; 
and afterwards he became the Father of Judah, of whom sprang the Lord according to the flesh; and he 
dispensed the blessings to the Patriarchs. And when Moses the beloved of God was in exile, then it was 
that he saw that great sight, and being preserved from his persecutors, was sent as a prophet into Egypt, 
and being made the minister of those mighty wonders and of the Law, he led that great people in the 
wilderness. And David when he was persecuted wrote the Psalm, My heart uttered a good word ;’ and, 
Our God shall come even visibly, and shall not keep silence .’ And again he speaks more confidently, 
saying, Mine eye hath seen his desire upon mine enemies ;’ and again, In God have I put my trust; I will 
not be afraid what man can do unto me .’ And when he fled and escaped from the face of Saul to the cave,’ 
he said, He hath sent from heaven and hath saved me. He hath given them to reproach that would tread 
me under their feet. God hath sent His mercy and truth, and hath delivered my soul from the midst of 
lions .’ Thus he too was saved according to the dispensation of God, and afterwards became king, and 
received the promise, that from his seed our Lord should issue. And the great Elijah, when he withdrew to 
mount Carmel, called upon God, and destroyed at once more than four hundred prophets of Baal; and 
when there were sent to take him two captains of fifty with their hundred men, he said, Let fire come 
down from heaven ,’ and thus rebuked them. And he too was preserved, so that he anointed Elisha in his 
own stead, and became a pattern of discipline for the sons of the prophets. And the blessed Paul, after 
writing these words, what persecutions I endured; but out of them all the Lord delivered me, and will 
deliver ;’ could speak more confidently and say, But in all these things we are more than conquerors, for 
nothing shall separate us from the love of Christ .’ For then it was that he was caught up to the third 
heaven, and admitted into paradise, where he heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter .’ And for this end was he then preserved, that from Jerusalem even unto Illyricum’ he might fully 
preach the Gospel .’ 


21. THE SAINTS FLED FOR OUR SAKES 


The flight of the saints therefore was neither blameable nor unprofitable. If they had not avoided their 
persecutors, how would it have come to pass that the Lord should spring from the seed of David? Or who 
would have preached the glad tidings of the word of truth? It was for this that the persecutors sought 
after the saints, that there might be no one to teach, as the Jews charged the Apostles; but for this cause 
they endured all things, that the Gospel might be preached. Behold, therefore, in that they were thus 
engaged in conflict with their enemies, they passed not the time of their flight unprofitably, nor while they 
were persecuted, did they forget the welfare of others: but as being ministers of the good word, they 
grudged not to communicate it to all men; so that even while they fled, they preached the Gospel, and 
gave warning of the wickedness of those who conspired against them, and confirmed the faithful by their 
exhortations. Thus the blessed Paul, having found it so by experience, declared beforehand, As many as 
will live godly in Christ, shall suffer persecution .’ And so he straightway prepared them that fled for the 
trial, saying, Let us run with patience the race that is set before us ;’ for although there be continual 
tribulations, yet tribulation worketh patience, and patience experience, and experience hope, and hope 
maketh not ashamed .’ And the Prophet Isaiah when such-like affliction was expected, exhorted and cried 
aloud, Come, my people, enter thou into thy chambers, and shut thy doors; hide thyself as it were for a 
little moment, until the indignation be overpast .’ And so also the Preacher, who knew the conspiracies 
against the righteous, and said, If thou seest the oppression of the poor, and violent perverting of 
judgment and justice in a province, marvel not at the matter: for He that is higher than the highest 
regardeth, and there be higher than they: moreover there is the profit of the earth .’ He had his own 
father David for an example, who had himself experienced the sufferings of persecution, and who 
supports them that suffer by the words, Be of good courage, and He shall strengthen your heart, all ye 
that put your trust in the Lord ;’ for them that so endure, not man, but the Lord Himself (he says), shall 
help them, and deliver them, because they put their trust in Him:’ for I also waited patiently for the Lord, 
and He inclined unto me, and heard my calling; He brought me up also out of the lowest pit, and out of 
the mire and clay .’ Thus is shewn how profitable to the people and productive of good is the flight of the 
Saints, howsoever the Arians may think otherwise. 


22. SAME SUBJECT CONCLUDED 


Thus the Saints, as I said before, were abundantly preserved in their flight by the Providence of God, as 
physicians for the sake of them that had need. And to all men generally, even to us, is this law given, to 
flee when persecuted, and to hide when sought after, and not rashly tempt the Lord, but wait, as I said 
above, until the appointed time of death arrive, or the Judge determine something concerning them, 
according as it shall seem to Him to be good: that men should be ready, that, when the time calls, or when 
they are taken, they may contend for the truth even unto death. This rule the blessed Martyrs observed in 
their several persecutions. When persecuted they fled, while concealing themselves they shewed 
fortitude, and when discovered they submitted to martyrdom. And if some of them came and presented 
themselves to their persecutors , they did not do so without reason; for immediately in that case they were 
martyred, and thus made it evident to all that their zeal, and this offering up of themselves to their 
enemies, were from the Spirit. 


23. PERSECUTION IS FROM THE DEVIL 


Seeing therefore that such are the commands of our Saviour, and that such is the conduct of the Saints, 
let these persons, to whom one cannot give a name suitable to their character,—let them, I say, tell us, 
from whom they learnt to persecute? They cannot say, from the Saints . No, but from the Devil (that is the 
only answer which is left to them);—from him who says, I will persue, I will overtake .’ Our Lord 
commanded to flee, and the saints fled: but persecution is a device of the Devil, and one which he desires 
to exercise against all. Let them say then, to which we ought to submit ourselves; to the words of the 
Lord, or to their fabrications? Whose conduct ought we to imitate, that of the Saints, or that of those 
whose example these men have adopted? But since it is likely they cannot determine this question (for, as 
Esaias said, their minds and their consciences are blinded, and they think bitter to be sweet,’ and light 
darkness ‘) let some one come forth from among us Christians, and put them to rebuke, and cry with a 
loud voice, It is better to trust in the Lord, than to attend to the foolish sayings of these men; for the 
“words” of the Lord have “eternal life ,” but the things which these utter are full of iniquity and blood.’ 


24. IRRUPTION OF SYRIANUS 


This were sufficient to put a stop to the madness of these impious men, and to prove that their desire is 
for nothing else, but only through a love of contention to utter revilings and insults. But forasmuch as 
having once dared to fight against Christ, they have now become officious, let them enquire and learn into 
the manner of my withdrawal from their own friends. For the Arians were mixed with the soldiers in order 
to exasperate them against me, and, as they were unacquainted with my person, to point me out to them. 
And although they are destitute of all feelings of compassion, yet when they hear the circumstances they 
will surely be quiet for very shame. It was now night , and some of the people were keeping a vigil 
preparatory to a communion on the morrow, when the General Syrianus suddenly came upon us with 


more than five thousand soldiers, having arms and drawn swords, bows, spears, and clubs, as I have 
related above. With these he surrounded the Church, stationing his soldiers near at hand, in order that no 
one might be able to leave the Church and pass by them. Now I considered that it would be unreasonable 
in me to desert the people during such a disturbance, and not to endanger myself in their behalf; 
therefore I sat down upon my throne, and desired the Deacon to read a Psalm, and the people to answer, 
For His mercy endureth for ever ,’ and then all to withdraw and depart home. But the General having now 
made a forcible entry, and the soldiers having surrounded the sanctuary for the purpose of apprehending 
us, the Clergy and those of the laity, who were still there, cried out, and demanded that we too should 
withdraw. But I refused, declaring that I would not do so, until they had retired one and all. Accordingly I 
stood up, and having bidden prayer, I then made my request of them, that all should depart before me, 
saying that it was better that my safety should be endangered, than that any of them should receive hurt. 
So when the greater part had gone forth, and the rest were following, the monks who were there with us 
and certain of the Clergy came up and dragged us away. And thus (Truth is my witness), while some of the 
soldiers stood about the sanctuary, and others were going round the Church, we passed through, under 
the Lord’s guidance, and with His protection withdrew without observation, greatly glorifying God that we 
had not betrayed the people, but had first sent them away, and then had been able to save ourselves, and 
to escape the hands of them which sought after us. 


25. ATHANASIUS’S WONDERFUL ESCAPE 


Now when Providence had delivered us in such an extraordinary manner, who can justly lay any blame 
upon me, because we did not give ourselves up into the hands of them that sought after us, nor return and 
present ourselves before them? This would have been plainly to shew ingratitude to the Lord, and to act 
against His commandment, and in contradiction to the practice of the Saints. He who censures me in this 
matter must presume also to blame the great Apostle Peter, because though he was shut up and guarded 
by soldiers, he followed the angel that summoned him, and when he had gone forth from the prison and 
escaped in safety, he did not return and surrender himself, although he heard what Herod had done. Let 
the Arian in his madness censure the Apostle Paul, because when he was let down from the wall and had 
escaped in safety, he did not change his mind, and return and give himself up; or Moses, because he 
returned not out of Midian into Egypt, that he might be taken of them that sought after him; or David, 
because when he was concealed in the cave, he did not discover himself to Saul. As also the sons of the 
prophets remained in their caves, and did not surrender themselves to Ahab. This would have been to act 
contrary to the commandment, since the Scripture says, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God .’ 


26. HE ACTED ACCORDING TO THE EXAMPLE OF THE SAINTS. CHARACTER OF HIS ACCUSERS 


Being careful to avoid such an offence, and instructed by these examples, I so ordered my conduct; and I 
do not undervalue the favour and the help which have been shewn me of the Lord, howsoever these in 
their madness may gnash their teeth against us. For since the manner of our retreat was such as we have 
described, I do not think that any blame whatever can attach to it in the minds of those who are possessed 
of a sound judgment: seeing that according to holy Scripture, this pattern has been left us by the Saints 
for our instruction. But there is no atrocity, it would seem, which these men neglect to practise, nor will 
they leave anything undone which may shew their own wickedness and cruelty. And indeed their lives are 
only in accordance with their spirit and the follies of their doctrines; for there are no sins that one could 
charge them with, how heinous soever, that they do not commit without shame. Leontius for instance 
being censured for his intimacy with a certain young woman, named Eustolium, and prohibited from living 
with her, mutilated himself for her sake, in order that he might be able to associate with her freely. He did 
not however clear himself from suspicion, but rather on this account he was degraded from his rank as 
Presbyter. [Although the heretic Constantius by violence caused him to be named a Bishop .] Narcissus , 
besides being charged with many other transgressions, was degraded three times by different Councils; 
and now he is among them, most wicked man. And George , who was a Presbyter, was deposed for his 
wickedness, and although he had nominated himself a Bishop, he was nevertheless a second time deposed 
in the great Council of Sardica. And besides all this, his dissolute life was notorious, for he is condemned 
even by his own friends, as making the end of existence, and its happiness, to consist in the commission of 
the most disgraceful crimes. 


27. CONCLUSION 


Thus each surpasses the other in his own peculiar vices. But there is a common blot that attaches to them 
all, in that through their heresy they are enemies of Christ, and are no longer called Christians , but 
Arians. They ought indeed to accuse each other of the sins they are guilty of, for they are contrary to the 
faith of Christ; but they rather conceal them for their own sakes. And it is no wonder, that being possessed 
of such a spirit, and implicated in such vices, they persecute and seek after those who follow not the same 
impious heresy as themselves; that they delight to destroy them, and are grieved if they fail of obtaining 
their desires, and think themselves injured, as I said before, when they see those alive whom they wish to 
perish. May they continue to be injured in such sort, that they may lose the power of inflicting injuries, 
and that those whom they persecute may give thanks unto the Lord, and say in the words of the twenty- 
sixth Psalm, The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom then shall I fear? The Lord is the strength of my 


life; of whom then shall I be afraid? When the wicked, even mine enemies and my foes, came upon me to 
eat up my flesh, they stumbled and fell ;’ and again the thirtieth Psalm, Thou hast saved my soul from 
adversities; thou hast not shut me up into the hands of mine enemies; thou hast set my foot in a large 


room ‘ in Christ Jesus our Lord, through whom to the Father in the Holy Spirit be glory and power for ever 
and ever. Amen. 


Historia Arianorum 


HISTORY OF THE ARIANS 


PART I 


ARIAN PERSECUTION UNDER CONSTANTINE 


And not long after they put in execution the designs for the sake of which they had had recourse to these 
artifices; for they no sooner had formed their plans, but they immediately admitted Arius and his fellows 
to communion. They set aside the repeated condemnations which had been passed upon them, and again 
pretended the imperial authority in their behalf. And they were not ashamed to say in their letters, since 
Athanasius suffered, all jealousy has ceased, and let us henceforward receive Arius and his fellows;’ 
adding, in order to frighten their hearers, because the Emperor has commanded it.’ Moreover, they were 
not ashamed to add, for these men profess orthodox opinions;’ not fearing that which is written, Woe unto 
them that call bitter sweet, that put darkness for light ;’ for they are ready to undertake anything in 
support of their heresy. Now is it not hereby plainly proved to all men, that we both suffered heretofore, 
and that you now persecute us, not under the authority of an Ecclesiastical sentence , but on the ground 
of the Emperor’s threats, and on account of our piety towards Christ? As also they conspired in like 
manner against other Bishops, fabricating charges against them also; some of whom fell asleep in the 
place of their exile, having attained the glory of Christian confession; and others are still banished from 
their country, and contend still more and more manfully against their heresy, saying, Nothing shall 
separate us from the love of Christ ?’ 


2. Arians sacrifice morality and integrity to party. 


And hence also you may discern its character, and be able to condemn it more confidently. The man who is 
their friend and their associate in impiety, although he is open to ten thousand charges for other 
enormities which he has committed; although the evidence and proof against him are most clear; he is 
approved of by them, and straightway becomes the friend of the Emperor, obtaining an introduction by his 
impiety; and making very many pretences, he acquires confidence before the magistrates to do whatever 
he desires. But he who exposes their impiety, and honestly advocates the cause of Christ, though he is 
pure in all things, though he is conscious of no delinquencies, though he meets with no accuser; yet on the 
false pretences which they have framed against him, is immediately seized and sent into banishment 
under a sentence of the Emperor, as if he were guilty of the crimes which they wish to charge upon him, 
or as if, like Naboth, he had insulted the King; while he who advocates the cause of their heresy is sought 
for and immediately sent to take possession of the other’s Church; and henceforth confiscations and 
insults, and all kinds of cruelty are exercised against those who do not receive him. And what is the 
strangest of all, the man whom the people desire, and know to be blameless , the Emperor takes away and 
banishes; but him whom they neither desire, nor know, he sends to them from a distant place with soldiers 
and letters from himself. And henceforward a strong necessity is laid upon them, either to hate him whom 
they love; who has been their teacher, and their father in godliness; and to love him whom they do not 
desire, and to trust their children to one of whose life and conversation and character they are ignorant; 
or else certainly to suffer punishment, if they disobey the Emperor. 


3. Recklessness of their proceedings. 


In this manner the impious are now proceeding, as heretofore, against the orthodox; giving proof of their 
malice and impiety amongst all men everywhere. For granting that they have accused Athanasius; yet 
what have the other Bishops done? On what grounds can they charge them? Has there been found in their 
case too the dead body of an Arsenius? Is there a Presbyter Macarius, or has a cup been broken amongst 
them? Is there a Meletian to play the hypocrite? No: but as their proceedings against the other Bishops 
shew the charges which they have brought against Athanasius, in all probability, to be false; so their 
attacks upon Athanasius make it plain, that their accusations of the other Bishops are unfounded likewise. 
This heresy has come forth upon the earth like some great monster, which not only injures the innocent 
with its words, as with teeth ; but it has also hired external power to assist it in its designs. And strange it 
is that, as I said before, no accusation is brought against any of them; or if any be accused, he is not 
brought to trial; or if a shew of enquiry be made, he is acquitted against evidence, while the convicting 
party is plotted against, rather than the culprit put to shame. Thus the whole party of them is full of 
idleness; and their spies, for Bishops they are not, are the vilest of them all. And if any one among them 
desire to become a Bishop, he is not told, a Bishop must be blameless ;’ but only, Take up opinions 
contrary to Christ, and care not for manners. This will be sufficient to obtain favour for you, and 
friendship with the Emperor.’ Such is the character of those who support the tenets of Arius. And they 


who are zealous for the truth, however holy and pure they shew themselves, are yet, as I said before, 
made culprits, whenever these men choose, and on whatever pretences it may seem good to them to 
invent. The truth of this, as I before remarked, you may clearly gather from their proceedings. 


4. Arians persecute Eustathius and others. 


There was one Eustathius , Bishop of Antioch, a Confessor, and sound in the Faith. This man, because he 
was very zealous for the truth, and hated the Arian heresy, and would not receive those who adopted its 
tenets, is falsely accused before the Emperor Constantine, and a charge invented against him, that he had 
insulted his mother . And immediately he is driven into banishment, and a great number of Presbyters and 
Deacons with him. And immediately after the banishment of the Bishop, those whom he would not admit 
into the clerical order on account of their impiety were not only received into the Church by them, but 
were even appointed the greater part of them to be Bishops, in order that they might have accomplices in 
their impiety. Among these was Leontius the eunuch , now of Antioch, and his predecessor Stephanus, 
George of Laodicea, and Theodosius who was of Tripolis, Eudoxius of Germanicia, and Eustathius , now of 
Sebastia. 


5. Did they then stop here? No. For Eutropius , who was Bishop of Adrianople, a good man, and excellent 
in all respects, because he had often convicted Eusebius, and had advised them who came that way, not to 
comply with his impious dictates, suffered the same treatment as Eustathius, and was cast out of his city 
and his Church. Basilina was the most active in the proceedings against him. And Euphration of Balanea, 
Kymatius of Paltus, Carterius of Antaradus , Asclepas of Gaza, Cyrus of Beroea in Syria, Diodorus of Asia, 
Domnion of Sirmium, and Ellanicus of Tripolis, were merely known to hate the heresy; and some of them 
on one pretence or another, some without any, they removed under the authority of royal letters, drove 
them out of their cities, and appointed others whom they knew to be impious men, to occupy the Churches 
in their stead. 


6. Case of Marcellus. 


Of Marcellus , the Bishop of Galatia, it is perhaps superfluous for me to speak; for all men have heard how 
Eusebius and his fellows, who had been first accused by him of impiety, brought a counter-accusation 
against him, and caused the old man to be banished. He went up to Rome, and there made his defence, 
and being required by them, he offered a written declaration of his faith, of which the Council of Sardica 
approved. But Eusebius and his fellows made no defence, nor, when they were convicted of impiety out of 
their writings, were they put to shame, but rather assumed greater boldness against all. For they had an 
introduction to the Emperor from the women , and were formidable to all men. 


7. Martyrdom of Paul of Constantinople. 


And I suppose no one is ignorant of the case of Paul , Bishop of Constantinople; for the more illustrious 
any city is, so much the more that which takes place in it is not concealed. A charge was fabricated 
against him also. For Macedonius his accuser, who has now become Bishop in his stead (I was present 
myself at the accusation), afterwards held communion with him, and was a Presbyter under Paul himself. 
And yet when Eusebius with an evil eye wished to seize upon the Bishopric of that city (he had been 
translated in the same manner from Berytus to Nicomedia), the charge was revived against Paul; and they 
did not give up their plot, but persisted in the calumny. And he was banished first into Pontus by 
Constantine, and a second time by Constantius he was sent bound with iron chains to Singara in 
Mesopotamia, and from thence transferred to Emesa, and a fourth time he was banished to Cucusus in 
Cappadocia, near the deserts of Mount Taurus; where, as those who were with him have declared, he died 
by strangulation at their hands. And yet these men who never speak the truth, though guilty of this, were 
not ashamed after his death to invent another story, representing that he had died from illness; although 
all who live in that place know the circumstances. And even Philagrius , who was then Deputy-Governor of 
those parts, and represented all their proceedings in such manner as they desired, was yet astonished at 
this; and being grieved perhaps that another, and not himself, had done the evil deed, he informed 
Serapion the Bishop, as well as many other of our friends, that Paul was shut up by them in a very 
confined and dark place, and left to perish of hunger; and when after six days they went in and found him 
still alive, they immediately set upon the man, and strangled him. This was the end of his life; and they 
said that Philip who was Prefect was their agent in the perpetration of this murder. Divine Justice, 
however, did not overlook this; for not a year passed, when Philip was deprived of his office in great 
disgrace, so that being reduced to a private station, he became the mockery of those whom he least 
desired to be the witnesses of his fall. For in extreme distress of mind, groaning and trembling like Cain , 
and expecting every day that some one would destroy him, far from his country and his friends, he died, 
like one astounded at his misfortunes, in a manner that he least desired. Moreover these men spare not 
even after death those against whom they have invented charges whilst living. They are so eager to shew 
themselves formidable to all, that they banish the living, and shew no mercy on the dead; but alone of all 
the world they manifest their hatred to them that are departed, and conspire against their friends, truly 
inhuman as they are, and haters of that which is good, savage in temper beyond mere enemies, in behalf 
of their impiety, who eagerly plot the ruin of me and of all the rest, with no regard to truth, but by false 
charges. 


8. Restoration of the Catholics. 


Perceiving this to be the case, the three brothers, Constantine, Constantius, and Constans, caused all 
after the death of their father to return to their own country and Church; and while they wrote letters 
concerning the rest to their respective Churches, concerning Athanasius they wrote the following; which 
likewise shews the violence of the whole proceedings, and proves the murderous disposition of Eusebius 
and his fellows. 


A copy of the Letter of Constantine Caesar to the people of the Catholic Church in the city of the 
Alexandrians. 


I suppose that it has not escaped the knowledge of your pious minds , &c. 


This is his letter; and what more credible witness of their conspiracy could there be than he, who knowing 
these circumstances has thus written of them? 


PART II 


FIRST ARIAN PERSECUTION UNDER CONSTANTIUS 


9. Eusebius and his fellows, however, seeing the declension of their heresy, wrote to Rome, as well as to 
the Emperors Constantine and Constans, to accuse Athanasius: but when the persons who were sent by 
Athanasius disproved the statements which they had written, they were put to shame by the Emperors; 
and Julius, Bishop of Rome, wrote to say that a Council ought to be held, wherever we should desire, in 
order that they might exhibit the charges which they had to make, and might also freely defend 
themselves concerning those things of which they too were accused. The Presbyters also who were sent 
by them, when they saw themselves making an exposure, requested that this might be done. Whereupon 
these men, whose conduct is suspicious in all that they do, when they see that they are not likely to get 
the better in an Ecclesiastical trial, betake themselves to Constantius alone, and thenceforth bewail 
themselves, as to the patron of their heresy. Spare,’ they say, the heresy; you see that all men have 
withdrawn from us; and very few of us are now left. Begin to persecute, for we are being deserted even of 
those few, and are left destitute. Those persons whom we forced over to our side, when these men were 
banished, they now by their return have persuaded again to take part against us. Write letters therefore 
against them all, and send out Philagrius a second time as Prefect of Egypt, for he is able to carry ona 
persecution favourably for us, as he has already shewn upon trial, and the more so, as he is an apostate. 
Send also Gregory as Bishop to Alexandria, for he too is able to strengthen our heresy.’ 


10. Violent Intrusion of Gregory. 


Accordingly Constantius at once writes letters, and commences a persecution against all, and sends 
Philagrius as Prefect with one Arsacius an eunuch; he sends also Gregory with a military force. And the 
same consequences followed as before . For gathering together a multitude of herdsmen and shepherds, 
and other dissolute youths belonging to the town, armed with swords and clubs, they attacked in a body 
the Church which is called the Church of Quirinus ; and some they slew, some they trampled under foot, 
others they beat with stripes and cast into prison or banished. They haled away many women also, and 
dragged them openly into the court, and insulted them, dragging them by the hair. Some they proscribed; 
from some they took away their bread for no other reason, but that they might be induced to join the 
Arians, and receive Gregory, who had been sent by the Emperor. 


11. The Easterns decline the Council at Rome. 


Athanasius, however, before these things happened , at the first report of their proceedings, sailed to 
Rome, knowing the rage of the heretics, and for the purpose of having the Council held as had been 
determined. And Julius wrote letters to them, and sent the Presbyters Elpidius and Philoxenus, appointing 
a day , that they might either come, or consider themselves as altogether suspected persons. But as soon 
as Eusebius and his fellows heard that the trial was to be an Ecclesiastical one, at which no Count would 
be present, nor soldiers stationed before the doors, and that the proceedings would not be regulated by 
royal order (for they have always depended upon these things to support them against the Bishops, and 
without them they have no boldness even to speak); they were so alarmed that they detained the 
Presbyters till after the appointed time, and pretended an unseemly excuse, that they were not able to 
come now on account of the war which was begun by the Persians . But this was not the true cause of 
their delay, but the fears of their own consciences. For what have Bishops to do with war? Or if they were 
unable on account of the Persians to come to Rome, although it is at a distance and beyond sea, why did 
they like lions go about the parts of the East and those which are near the Persians, seeking who was 
opposed to them, that they might falsely accuse and banish them? 


12. At any rate, when they had dismissed the Presbyters with this improbable excuse, they said to one 
another, Since we are unable to get the advantage in an Ecclesiastical trial, let us exhibit our usual 
audacity.’ Accordingly they write to Philagrius, and cause him after a while to go out with Gregory into 
Egypt. Whereupon the Bishops are severely scourged and cast into chains . Sarapammon, for instance, 


CHAPTER III 
THE SOULS ORIGIN DEFINED OUT OF THE SIMPLE WORDS OF SCRIPTURE 


Would to God that no “heresies had been ever necessary, in order that they which are approved may be 
made manifest!” We should then be never required to try our strength in contests about the soul with 
philosophers, those patriarchs of heretics, as they may be fairly called. The apostle, so far back as his own 
time, foresaw, indeed, that philosophy would do violent injury to the truth. This admonition about false 
philosophy he was induced to offer after he had been at Athens, had become acquainted with that 
loquacious city, and had there had a taste of its huckstering wiseacres and talkers. In like manner is the 
treatment of the soul according to the sophistical doctrines of men which “mix their wine with water.” 
Some of them deny the immortality of the soul; others affirm that it is immortal, and something more. 
Some raise disputes about its substance; others about its form; others, again, respecting each of its 
several faculties. One school of philosophers derives its state from various sources, while another ascribes 
its departure to different destinations. The various schools reflect the character of their masters, 
according as they have received their impressions from the dignity of Plato, or the vigour of Zeno, or the 
equanimity of Aristotle, or the stupidity of Epicurus, or the sadness of Heraclitus, or the madness of 
Empedocles. The fault, I suppose, of the divine doctrine lies in its springing from Judaea rather than from 
Greece. Christ made a mistake, too, in sending forth fishermen to preach, rather than the sophist. 
Whatever noxious vapours, accordingly, exhaled from philosophy, obscure the clear and wholesome 
atmosphere of truth, it will be for Christians to clear away, both by shattering to pieces the arguments 
which are drawn from the principles of things—I mean those of the philosophers—and by opposing to 
them the maxims of heavenly wisdom—that is, such as are revealed by the Lord; in order that both the 
pitfalls wherewith philosophy captivates the heathen may be removed, and the means employed by heresy 
to shake the faith of Christians may be repressed. We have already decided one point in our controversy 
with Hermogenes, as we said at the beginning of this treatise, when we claimed the soul to be formed by 
the breathing of God, and not out of matter. We relied even there on the clear direction of the inspired 
statement which informs us how that “the Lord God breathed on man’s face the breath of life, so that man 
became a living soul”—by that inspiration of God, of course. On this point, therefore, nothing further need 
be investigated or advanced by us. It has its own treatise, and its own heretic. I shall regard it as my 
introduction to the other branches of the subject. 


CHAPTER IV 
IN OPPOSITION TO PLATO, THE SOUL WAS CREATED AND ORIGINATED AT BIRTH 


After settling the origin of the soul, its condition or state comes up next. For when we acknowledge that 
the soul originates in the breath of God, it follows that we attribute a beginning to it. This Plato, indeed, 
refuses to assign to it, for he will have the soul to be unborn and unmade. We, however, from the very fact 
of its having had a beginning, as well as from the nature thereof, teach that it had both birth and creation. 
And when we ascribe both birth and creation to it, we have made no mistake: for being born, indeed, is 
one thing, and being made is another,—the former being the term which is best suited to living beings. 
When distinctions, however, have places and times of their own, they occasionally possess also reciprocity 
of application among themselves. Thus, the being made admits of being taken in the sense of being 
brought forth; inasmuch as everything which receives being or existence, in any way whatever, is in fact 
generated. For the maker may really be called the parent of the thing that is made: in this sense Plato also 
uses the phraseology. So far, therefore, as concerns our belief in the souls being made or born, the opinion 
of the philosopher is overthrown by the authority of prophecy even. 


CHAPTER V 
PROBABLE VIEW OF THE STOICS, THAT THE SOUL HAS A CORPOREAL NATURE 


Suppose one summons a Eubulus to his assistance, and a Critolaus, and a Zenocrates, and on this 
occasion Plato’s friend Aristotle. They may very possibly hold themselves ready for stripping the soul of its 
corporeity, unless they happen to see other philosophers opposed to them in their purpose—and this, too, 
in greater numbers—asserting for the soul a corporeal nature. Now I am not referring merely to those 
who mould the soul out of manifest bodily substances, as Hipparchus and Heraclitus (do) out of fire; as 
Hippon and Thales (do) out of water; as Empedocles and Critias (do) out of blood; as Epicurus (does) out 
of atoms, since even atoms by their coherence form corporeal masses; as Critolaus and his Peripatetics 
(do) out of a certain indescribable quintessence, if that may be called a body which rather includes and 
embraces bodily substances;—but I call on the Stoics also to help me, who, while declaring almost in our 
own terms that the soul is a spiritual essence (inasmuch as breath and spirit are in their nature very near 
akin to each other), will yet have no difficulty in persuading (us) that the soul is a corporeal substance. 
Indeed, Zeno, defining the soul to be a spirit generated with (the body, ) constructs his argument in this 
way: That substance which by its departure causes the living being to die is a corporeal one. Now it is by 
the departure of the spirit, which is generated with (the body,) that the living being dies; therefore the 
spirit which is generated with (the body) is a corporeal substance. But this spirit which is generated with 
(the body) is the soul: it follows, then, that the soul is a corporeal substance. Cleanthes, too, will have it 


Bishop and Confessor, they drive into banishment; Potammon, Bishop and Confessor, who had lost an eye 
in the persecution, they beat with stripes on the neck so cruelly, that he appeared to be dead before they 
came to an end. In which condition he was cast aside, and hardly after some hours, being carefully 
attended and fanned, he revived, God granting him his life; but a short time after he died of the sufferings 
caused by the stripes, and attained in Christ to the glory of a second martyrdom. And besides these, how 
many monks were scourged, while Gregory sat by with Balacius the Duke!’ how many Bishops were 
wounded! how many virgins were beaten! 


13. Cruelties of Gregory at Alexandria. 


After this the wretched Gregory called upon all men to have communion with him. But if thou didst 
demand of them communion, they were not worthy of stripes: and if thou didst scourge them as if evil 
persons, why didst thou ask it of them as if holy? But he had no other end in view, except to fulfil the 
designs of them that sent him, and to establish the heresy. Wherefore he became in his folly a murderer 
and an executioner, injurious, crafty, and profane; in one word, an enemy of Christ. He so cruelly 
persecuted the Bishop’s aunt, that even when she died he would not suffer her to be buried . And this 
would have been her lot; she would have been cast away without burial, had not they who attended on the 
corpse carried her out as one of their own kindred. Thus even in such things he shewed his profane 
temper. And again when the widows and other mendicants had received alms, he commanded what had 
been given them to be seized, and the vessels in which they carried their oil and wine to be broken, that 
he might not only shew impiety by robbery, but in his deeds dishonour the Lord; from whom very shortly 
he will hear those words, Inasmuch as thou hast dishonoured these, thou hast dishonoured Me .’ 


14. Profaneness of Gregory and death of Balacius. 


And many other things he did, which exceed the power of language to describe, and which whoever 
should hear would think to be incredible. And the reason why he acted thus was, because he had not 
received his ordination according to ecclesiastical rule, nor had been called to be a Bishop by apostolical 
tradition ; but had been sent out from court with military power and pomp, as one entrusted with a 
secular government. Wherefore he boasted rather to be the friend of Governors, than of Bishops and 
Monks. Whenever, therefore, our Father Antony wrote to him from the mountains, as godliness is an 
abomination to a sinner, so he abhorred the letters of the holy man. But whenever the Emperor, or a 
General, or other magistrate, sent him a letter, he was as much overjoyed as those in the Proverbs, of 
whom the Word has said indignantly, Woe unto them who leave the path of uprightness who rejoice to do 
evil, and delight in the frowardness of the wicked .’ And so he honoured with presents the bearers of these 
letters; but once when Antony wrote to him he caused Duke Balacius to spit upon the letter, and to cast it 
from him. But Divine Justice did not overlook this; for no long time after, when the Duke was on 
horseback, and on his way to the first halt , the horse turned his head, and biting him on the thigh, threw 
him off; and within three days he died. 


PART III 


RESTORATION OF THE CATHOLICS ON THE COUNCIL OF SARDICA 


15. While they were proceeding in like measures towards all, at Rome about fifty Bishops assembled , and 
denounced Eusebius and his fellows as persons suspected, afraid to come, and also condemned as 
unworthy of credit the written statement they had sent; but us they received, and gladly embraced our 
communion. While these things were taking place, a report of the Council held at Rome, and of the 
proceedings against the Churches at Alexandria, and through all the East, came to the hearing of the 
Emperor Constans . He writes to his brother Constantius, and immediately they both determine that a 
Council shall be called, and matters be brought to a settlement, so that those who had been injured may 
be released from further suffering, and the injurious be no longer able to perpetrate such outrages. 
Accordingly there assemble at the city of Sardica both from the East and West to the number of one 
hundred and seventy Bishops , more or less; those who came from the West were Bishops only, having 
Hosius for their father, but those from the East brought with them instructors of youth and advocates, 
Count Musonianus, and Hesychius the Castrensian; on whose account they came with great alacrity, 
thinking that everything would be again managed by their authority. For thus by means of these persons 
they have always shewn themselves formidable to any whom they wished to intimidate, and have 
prosecuted their designs against whomsoever they chose. But when they arrived and saw that the cause 
was to be conducted as simply an ecclesiastical one, without the interference of the Count or of soldiers; 
when they saw the accusers who came from every church and city, and the evidence which was brought 
against them, when they saw the venerable Bishops Arius and Asterius , who came up in their company, 
withdrawing from them and siding with us , and giving an account of their cunning, and how suspicious 
their conduct was, and that they were fearing the consequences of a trial, lest they should be convicted by 
us of being false informers, and it should be discovered by those whom they produced in the character of 
accusers, that they had themselves suggested all they were to say, and were the contrivers of the plot. 
Perceiving this to be the case, although they had come with great zeal, as thinking that we should be 
afraid to meet them, yet now when they saw our alacrity, they shut themselves up in the Palace (for they 
had their abode there), and proceeded to confer with one another in the following manner: We came 


hither for one result; and we see another; we arrived in company with Counts, and the trial is proceeding 
without them. We are certainly condemned. You all know the orders that have been given. Athanasius and 
his fellows have the reports of the proceedings in the Mareotis , by which he is cleared, and we are 
covered with disgrace. Why then do we delay? why are we so slow? Let us invent some excuse and be 
gone, or we shall be condemned if we remain. It is better to suffer the shame of fleeing, than the disgrace 
of being convicted as false accusers. If we flee, we shall find some means of defending our heresy; and 
even if they condemn us for our flight, still we have the Emperor as our patron, who will not suffer the 
people to expel us from the Churches.’ 


16. Secession of the Easterns at Sardica. 


Thus then they reasoned with themselves and Hosius and all the other Bishops repeatedly signified to 
them the alacrity of Athanasius and his fellows, saying, They are ready with their defence, and pledge 
themselves to prove you false accusers.’ They said also, If you fear the trial, why did you come to meet us? 
either you ought not to have come, or now that you have come, not to flee.’ When they heard this, being 
still more alarmed, they had recourse to an excuse even more unseemly than that they pretended at 
Antioch, viz. that they betook themselves to flight because the Emperor had written to them the news of 
his victory over the Persians. And this excuse they were not ashamed to send by Eustathius a Presbyter of 
the Sardican Church. But even thus their flight did not succeed according to their wishes; for immediately 
the holy Council, of which the great Hosius was president, wrote to them plainly, saying, Either come 
forward and answer the charges which are brought against you, for the false accusations which you have 
made against others, or know that the Council will condemn you as guilty, and declare Athanasius and his 
fellows free and clear from all blame.’ Whereupon they were rather impelled to flight by the alarms of 
conscience, than to compliance with the proposals of the letter; for when they saw those who had been 
injured by them, they did not even turn their faces to listen to their words, but fled with greater speed. 


17. Proceedings of the Council of Sardica. 


Under these disgraceful and unseemly circumstances their flight took place. And the holy Council, which 
had been assembled out of more than five and thirty provinces, perceiving the malice of the Arians, 
admitted Athanasius and his fellows to answer to the charges which the others had brought against them, 
and to declare the sufferings which they had undergone. And when they had thus made their defence, as 
we said before, they approved and so highly admired their conduct that they gladly embraced their 
communion, and wrote letters to all quarters, to the diocese of each, and especially to Alexandria and 
Egypt, and the Libyas, declaring Athanasius and his friends to be innocent, and free from all blame, and 
their opponents to be calumniators, evil-doers, and everything rather than Christians. Accordingly they 
dismissed them in peace; but deposed Stephanus and Menophantus, Acacius and George of Laodicea, 
Ursacius and Valens, Theodorus and Narcissus. For against Gregory, who had been sent to Alexandria by 
the Emperor, they put forth a proclamation to the effect that he had never been made a Bishop, and that 
he ought not to be called a Christian. They therefore declared the ordinations which he professed to have 
conferred to be void, and commanded that they should not be even named in the Church, on account of 
their novel and illegal nature. Thus Athanasius and his friends were dismissed in peace (the letters 
concerning them are inserted at the end on account of their length ), and the Council was dissolved. 


18. Arian Persecution after Sardica. 


But the deposed persons, who ought now to have remained quiet, with those who had separated after so 
disgraceful a flight, were guilty of such conduct, that their former proceedings appear trifling in 
comparison of these. For when the people of Adrianople would not have communion with them, as men 
who had fled from the Council, and had proved culprits, they carried their complaints to the Emperor 
Constantius, and succeeded in causing ten of the laity to be beheaded, belonging to the Manufactory of 
arms there, Philagrius, who was there again as Count, assisting their designs in this matter also. The 
tombs of these persons, which we have seen in passing by, are in front of the city. Then as if they had been 
quite successful, because they had fled lest they should be convicted of false accusation, they prevailed 
with the Emperor to command whatsoever they wished to be done. Thus they caused two Presbyters and 
three Deacons to be banished from Alexandria into Armenia. As to Arius and Asterius, the one Bishop of 
Petrae in Palestine, the other Bishop in Arabia, who had withdrawn from their party, they not only 
banished into upper Libya, but also caused them to be treated with insult. 


19. Tyrannical measures against the Alexandrians. 


And as to Lucius , Bishop of Adrianople, when they saw that he used great boldness of speech against 
them, and exposed their impiety, they again, as they had done before, caused him to be bound with iron 
chains on the neck and hands, and so drove him into banishment, where he died, as they know. And 
Diodorus a Bishop they remove; but against Olympius of AEni, and Theodulus of Trajanople , both Bishops 
of Thrace, good and orthodox men, when they perceived their hatred of the heresy, they brought false 
charges. This Eusebius and his fellows had done first of all, and the Emperor Constantius wrote letters on 
the subject; and next these men revived the accusation. The purport of the letter was, that they should not 
only be expelled from their cities and churches, but should also suffer capital punishment, wherever they 
were discovered. However surprising this conduct may be, it is only in accordance with their principles; 


for as being instructed by Eusebius and his fellows in such proceedings, and as heirs of their impiety and 
evil principles, they wished to shew themselves formidable at Alexandria, as their fathers had done in 
Thrace. They caused an order to be written, that the ports and gates of the cities should be watched, lest 
availing themselves of the permission granted by the Council, the banished persons should return to their 
churches. They also cause orders to be sent to the magistrates at Alexandria, respecting Athanasius and 
certain Presbyters, named therein, that if either the Bishop , or any of the others, should be found coming 
to the city or its borders, the magistrate should have power to behead those who were so discovered. Thus 
this new Jewish heresy does not only deny the Lord, but has also learnt to commit murder. 


20. Plot against the Catholic Legates at Antioch. 


Yet even after this they did not rest; but as the father of their heresy goeth about like a lion, seeking 
whom he may devour, so these obtaining the use of the public posts went about, and whenever they found 
any that reproached them with their flight, and that hated the Arian heresy, they scourged them, cast 
them into chains, and caused them to be banished from their country; and they rendered themselves so 
formidable, as to induce many to dissemble, many to fly into the deserts, rather than willingly even to 
have any dealings with them. Such were the enormities which their madness prompted them to commit 
after their flight. Moreover they perpetrate another outrageous act, which is indeed in accordance with 
the character of their heresy, but is such as we never heard of before, nor is likely soon to take place 
again, even among the more dissolute of the Gentiles, much less among Christians. The holy Council had 
sent as Legates the Bishops Vincentius of Capua (this is the Metropolis of Campania), and Euphrates of 
Agrippina (this is the Metropolis of Upper Gaul), that they might obtain the Emperor’s consent to the 
decision of the Council, that the Bishops should return to their Churches, inasmuch as he was the author 
of their expulsion. The most religious Constans had also written to his brother , and supported the cause 
of the Bishops. But these admirable men, who are equal to any act of audacity, when they saw the two 
Legates at Antioch, consulted together and formed a plot, which Stephanus undertook by himself to 
execute, as being a suitable instrument for such purposes. Accordingly they hire a common harlot, even at 
the season of the most holy Easter, and stripping her introduce her by night into the apartment of the 
Bishop Euphrates. The harlot who thought that it was a young man who had sent to invite her, at first 
willingly accompanied them; but when they thrust her in, and she saw the man asleep and unconscious of 
what was going on, and when presently she distinguished his features, and beheld the face of an old man, 
and the array of a Bishop, she immediately cried aloud, and declared that violence was used towards her. 
They desired her to be silent, and to lay a false charge against the Bishop; and so when it was day, the 
matter was noised abroad, and all the city ran together; and those who came from the Palace were in 
great commotion, wondering at the report which had been spread abroad, and demanding that it should 
not be passed by in silence. An enquiry, therefore, was made, and her master gave information concerning 
those who came to fetch the harlot, and these informed against Stephanus; for they were his Clergy. 
Stephanus, therefore, is deposed , and Leontius the eunuch appointed in his place, only that the Arian 
heresy may not want a supporter. 


21. Constantius’ change of mind. 


And now the Emperor Constantius, feeling some compunctions, returned to himself; and concluding from 
their conduct towards Euphrates, that their attacks upon the others were of the same kind, he gives 
orders that the Presbyters and Deacons who had been banished from Alexandria into Armenia should 
immediately be released. He also writes publicly to Alexandria , commanding that the clergy and laity who 
were friends of Athanasius should suffer no further persecution. And when Gregory died about ten months 
after, he sends for Athanasius with every mark of honour, writing to him no less than three times a very 
friendly letter in which he exhorted him to take courage and come. He sends also a Presbyter and a 
Deacon, that he may be still further encouraged to return; for he thought that, through alarm at what had 
taken place before, I did not care to return. Moreover he writes to his brother Constans, that he also 
would exhort me to return. And he affirmed that he had been expecting Athanasius a whole year, and that 
he would not permit any change to be made, or any ordination to take place, as he was preserving the 
Churches for Athanasius their Bishop. 


22. Athanasius visits Constantius. 


When therefore he wrote in this strain, and encouraged him by means of many (for he caused Polemius, 
Datianus, Bardion, Thalassus , Taurus , and Florentius, his Counts, in whom Athanasius could best 
confide, to write also): Athanasius committing the whole matter to God, who had stirred the conscience of 
Constantius to do this, came with his friends to him; and he gave him a favourable audience , and sent him 
away to go to his country and his Churches, writing at the same time to the magistrates in the several 
places, that whereas he had before commanded the ways to be guarded, they should now grant him a free 
passage. Then when the Bishop complained of the sufferings he had undergone, and of the letters which 
the Emperor had written against him, and besought him that the false accusations against him might not 
be revived by his enemies after his departure, saying , If you please, summon these persons; for as far as 
we are concerned they are at liberty to stand forth, and we will expose their conduct;’ he would not do 
this, but commanded that whatever had been before slanderously written against him should all be 
destroyed and obliterated, affirming that he would never again listen to any such accusations, and that his 


purpose was fixed and unalterable. This he did not simply say, but sealed his words with oaths, calling 
upon God to be witness of them. And so encouraging him with many other words, and desiring him to be 
of good courage, he sends the following letters to the Bishops and Magistrates. 


23. Constantius Augustus, the Great, the Conqueror, to the Bishops and Clergy of the Catholic Church. 
The most Reverend Athanasius has not been deserted by the grace of God , &c. 

Another Letter. 

From Constantius to the people of Alexandria. 

Desiring as we do your welfare in all respects , &c. 

Another Letter. 

Constantius Augustus, the Conqueror, to Nestorius, Prefect of Egypt. 


It is well known that an order was heretofore given by us, and that certain documents are to be found 
prejudicial to the estimation of the most reverend Bishop Athanasius; and that these exist among the 
Orders of your worship. Now we desire your Sobriety, of which we have good proof, to transmit to our 
Court, in compliance with this our order, all the letters respecting the fore-mentioned person, which are 
found in your Order-book. 


24. The following is the letter which he wrote after the death of the blessed Constans. It was written in 
Latin, and is here translated into Greek . 


Constantius Augustus, the Conqueror, to Athanasius. 


It is not unknown to your Prudence, that it was my constant prayer, that prosperity might attend my late 
brother Constans in all his undertakings; and your wisdom may therefore imagine how greatly I was 
afflicted when I learnt that he had been taken off by most unhallowed hands. Now whereas there are 
certain persons who at the present truly mournful time are endeavouring to alarm you, I have therefore 
thought it right to address this letter to your Constancy, to exhort you that, as becomes a Bishop, you 
would teach the people those things which pertain to the divine religion, and that, as you are accustomed 
to do, you would employ your time in prayers together with them, and not give credit to vain rumours, 
whatever they may be. For our fixed determination is, that you should continue, agreeably to our desire, 
to perform the office of a Bishop in your own place. May Divine Providence preserve you, most beloved 
parent, many years. 


25. Return of Athanasius from second exile. 


Under these circumstances, when they had at length taken their leave, and begun their journey, those 
who were friendly rejoiced to see a friend; but of the other party, some were confounded at the sight of 
him; others not having the confidence to appear, hid themselves; and others repented of what they had 
written against the Bishop. Thus all the Bishops of Palestine , except some two or three, and those men of 
suspected character, so willingly received Athanasius, and embraced communion with him, that they 
wrote to excuse themselves, on the ground that in what they had formerly written, they had acted, not 
according to their own wishes, but by compulsion. Of the Bishops of Egypt and the Libyan provinces, of 
the laity both of those countries and of Alexandria, it is superfluous for me to speak. They all ran together, 
and were possessed with unspeakable delight, that they had not only received their friends alive contrary 
to their hopes; but that they were also delivered from the heretics who were as tyrants and as raging dogs 
towards them. Accordingly great was their joy , the people in the congregations encouraging one another 
in virtue. How many unmarried women, who were before ready to enter upon marriage, now remained 
virgins to Christ! How many young men, seeing the examples of others, embraced the monastic life! How 
many fathers persuaded their children, and how many were urged by their children, not to be hindered 
from Christian asceticism! How many wives persuaded their husbands, and how many were persuaded by 
their husbands, to give themselves to prayer , as the Apostle has spoken! How many widows and how 
many orphans, who were before hungry and naked, now through the great zeal of the people, were no 
longer hungry, and went forth clothed! In a word, so great was their emulation in virtue, that you would 
have thought every family and every house a Church, by reason of the goodness of its inmates, and the 
prayers which were offered to God. And in the Churches there was a profound and wonderful peace, while 
the Bishops wrote from all quarters, and received from Athanasius the customary letters of peace. 


26. Recantation of Ursacius and Valens. 


Moreover Ursacius and Valens, as if suffering the scourge of conscience, came to another mind, and wrote 
to the Bishop himself a friendly and peaceable letter , although they had received no communication from 
him. And going up to Rome they repented, and confessed that all their proceedings and assertions against 
him were founded in falsehood and mere calumny. And they not only voluntarily did this, but also 
anathematized the Arian heresy, and presented a written declaration of their repentance, addressing to 


the Bishop Julius the following letter in Latin, which has been translated into Greek. The copy was sent to 
us in Latin by Paul , Bishop of Treveri. 


Translation from the Latin. 

Ursacius and Valens to my Lord the most blessed Pope Julius. 

Whereas it is well known that we , &c. 

Translation from the Latin. 

The Bishops Ursacius and Valens to my Lord and Brother, the Bishop Athanasius. 
Having an opportunity of sending , &c. 


After writing these, they also subscribed the letters of peace which were presented to them by Peter and 
Irenaeus, Presbyters of Athanasius, and by Ammonius a layman, who were passing that way, although 
Athanasius had sent no communication to them even by these persons. 


27. Triumph of Athanasius. 


Now who was not filled with admiration at witnessing these things, and the great peace that prevailed in 
the Churches? who did not rejoice to see the concord of so many Bishops? who did not glorify the Lord, 
beholding the delight of the people in their assemblies? How many enemies repented! How many excused 
themselves who had formerly accused him falsely! How many who formerly hated him, now shewed 
affection for him! How many of those who had written against him, recanted their assertions? Many also 
who had sided with the Arians, not through choice but by necessity, came by night and excused 
themselves. They anathematized the heresy, and besought him to pardon them, because, although through 
the plots and calumnies of these men they appeared bodily on their side, yet in their hearts they held 
communion with Athanasius, and were always with him. Believe me, this is true. 


PART IV 


SECOND ARIAN PERSECUTION UNDER CONSTANTIUS 


28. But the inheritors of the opinions and impiety of Eusebius and his fellows, the eunuch Leontius , who 
ought not to remain in communion even as a layman , because he mutilated himself that he might 
henceforward be at liberty to sleep with one Eustolium, who is a wife as far as he is concerned, but is 
called a virgin; and George and Acacius, and Theodorus, and Narcissus, who are deposed by the Council; 
when they heard and saw these things, were greatly ashamed. And when they perceived the unanimity 
and peace that existed between Athanasius and the Bishops (they were more than four hundred , from 
great Rome, and all Italy, from Calabria, Apulia, Campania, Bruttia, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and the 
whole of Africa; and those from Gaul, Britain, and Spain, with the great Confessor Hosius; and also those 
from Pannonia, Noricum, Siscia, Dalmatia, Dardania, Dacia, Moesia, Macedonia, Thessaly, and all Achaia, 
and from Crete, Cyprus, and Lycia, with most of those from Palestine, Isauria, Egypt, the Thebais, the 
whole of Libya, and Pentapolis); when I say they perceived these things, they were possessed with envy 
and fear; with envy, on account of the communion of so many together; and with fear, lest those who had 
been entrapped by them should be brought over by the unanimity of so great a number, and henceforth 
their heresy should be triumphantly exposed, and everywhere proscribed. 


29. Relapse of Ursacius and Valens. 


First of all they persuade Ursacius, Valens and their fellows to change sides again, and like dogs to return 
to their own vomit, and like swine to wallow again in the former mire of their impiety; and they make this 
excuse for their retractation, that they did it through fear of the most religious Constans. And yet even 
had there been cause for fear, yet if they had confidence in what they had done, they ought not to have 
become traitors to their friends. But when there was no cause for fear, and yet they were guilty of a lie, 
are they not deserving of utter condemnation? For no soldier was present, no Palatine or Notary had been 
sent, as they now send them, nor yet was the Emperor there, nor had they been invited by any one, when 
they wrote their recantation. But they voluntarily went up to Rome, and of their own accord recanted and 
wrote it down in the Church, where there was no fear from without, where the only fear is the fear of God, 
and where every one has liberty of conscience. And yet although they have a second time become Arians, 
and then have devised this unseemly excuse for their conduct, they are still without shame. 


30. Constantius changes sides again. 


In the next place they went in a body to the Emperor Constantius, and besought him, saying, When we 
first made our request to you, we were not believed; for we told you, when you sent for Athanasius, that 
by inviting him to come forward, you are expelling our heresy. For he has been opposed to it from the very 
first, and never ceases to anathematize it. He has already written letters against us into all parts of the 
world, and the majority of men have embraced communion with him; and even of those who seemed to be 


on our side, some have been gained over by him, and others are likely to be. And we are left alone, so that 
the fear is, lest the character of our heresy become known, and henceforth both we and you gain the 
name of heretics. And if this come to pass, you must take care that we be not classed with the 
Manichaeans. Therefore begin again to persecute, and support the heresy, for it accounts you its king.’ 
Such was the language of their iniquity. And the Emperor, when in his passage through the country on his 
hasty march against Magnentius , he saw the communion of the Bishops with Athanasius, like one set on 
fire, suddenly changed his mind, and no longer remembered his oaths, but was alike forgetful of what he 
had written and regardless of the duty he owed his brother. For in his letters to him, as well as in his 
interview with Athanasius, he took oaths that he would not act otherwise than as the people should wish, 
and as should be agreeable to the Bishops. But his zeal for impiety caused him at once to forget all these 
things. And yet one ought not to wonder that after so many letters and so many oaths Constantius had 
altered his mind, when we remember that Pharaoh of old, the tyrant of Egypt, after frequently promising 
and by that means obtaining a remission of his punishments, likewise changed, until he at last perished 
together with his associates. 


31. Constantius begins to persecute. 


He compelled then the people in every city to change their party; and on arriving at Arles and Milan , he 
proceeded to act entirely in accordance with the designs and suggestions of the heretics; or rather they 
acted themselves, and receiving authority from him, furiously attacked every one. Letters and orders were 
immediately sent hither to the Prefect, that for the future the corn should be taken from Athanasius and 
given to those who favoured the Arian doctrines, and that whoever pleased might freely insult them that 
held communion with him; and the magistrates were threatened if they did not hold communion with the 
Arians. These things were but the prelude to what afterwards took place under the direction of the Duke 
Syrianus. Orders were sent also to the more distant parts, and Notaries despatched to every city, and 
Palatines, with threats to the Bishops and Magistrates, directing the Magistrates to urge on the Bishops, 
and informing the Bishops that either they must subscribe against Athanasius, and hold communion with 
the Arians, or themselves undergo the punishment of exile, while the people who took part with them 
were to understand that chains, and insults, and scourgings, and the loss of their possessions, would be 
their portion. These orders were not neglected, for the commissioners had in their company the Clergy of 
Ursacius and Valens, to inspire them with zeal, and to inform the Emperor if the Magistrates neglected 
their duty. The other heresies, as younger sisters of their own , they permitted to blaspheme the Lord, and 
only conspired against the Christians, not enduring to hear orthodox language concerning Christ. How 
many Bishops in consequence, according to the words of Scripture, were brought before rulers and kings , 
and received this sentence from magistrates, Subscribe, or withdraw from your churches, for the Emperor 
has commanded you to be deposed!’ How many in every city were roughly handled, lest they should 
accuse them as friends of the Bishops! Moreover letters were sent to the city authorities, and a threat of a 
fine was held out to them, if they did not compel the Bishops of their respective cities to subscribe. In 
short, every place and every city was full of fear and confusion, while the Bishops were dragged along to 
trial, and the magistrates witnessed the lamentations and groans of the people. 


32. Persecution by Constantius. 


Such were the proceedings of the Palatine commissioners; on the other hand, those admirable persons, 
confident in the patronage which they had obtained, display great zeal, and cause some of the Bishops to 
be summoned before the Emperor, while they persecute others by letters, inventing charges against them; 
to the intent that the one might be overawed by the presence of Constantius, and the other, through fear 
of the commissioners and the threats held out to them in these pretended accusations, might be brought 
to renounce their orthodox and pious opinions. In this manner it was that the Emperor forced so great a 
multitude of Bishops, partly by threats, and partly by promises, to declare, We will no longer hold 
communion with Athanasius.’ For those who came for an interview, were not admitted to his presence, nor 
allowed any relaxation, not so much as to go out of their dwellings, until they had either subscribed, or 
refused and incurred banishment thereupon. And this he did because he saw that the heresy was hateful 
to all men. For this reason especially he compelled so many to add their names to the small number of the 
Arians, his earnest desire being to collect together a crowd of names, both from envy of the Bishop, and 
for the sake of making a shew in favour of the Arian impiety, of which he is the patron; supposing that he 
will be able to alter the truth, as easily as he can influence the minds of men. He knows not, nor has ever 
read, how that the Sadducees and the Herodians, taking unto them the Pharisees, were not able to 
obscure the truth; rather it shines out thereby more brightly every day, while they crying out, We have no 
king but Caesar ,’ and obtaining the judgment of Pilate in their favour, are nevertheless left destitute, and 
wait in utter shame, expecting shortly to become bereft, like the partridge , when they shall see their 
patron near his death. 


33. Persecution is from the Devil. 


Now if it was altogether unseemly in any of the Bishops to change their opinions merely from fear of these 
things, yet it was much more so, and not the part of men who have confidence in what they believe, to 
force and compel the unwilling. In this manner it is that the Devil, when he has no truth on his side , 
attacks and breaks down the doors of them that admit him with axes and hammers . But our Saviour is so 


gentle that He teaches thus, If any man wills to come after Me,’ and, Whoever wills to be My disciple ;’ 
and coming to each He does not force them, but knocks at the door and says, Open unto Me, My sister, My 
spouse ;’ and if they open to Him, He enters in, but if they delay and will not, He departs from them. For 
the truth is not preached with swords or with darts, nor by means of soldiers; but by persuasion and 
counsel. But what persuasion is there where fear of the Emperor prevails? or what counsel is there, when 
he who withstands them receives at last banishment and death? Even David, although he was a king, and 
had his enemy in his power, prevented not the soldiers by an exercise of authority when they wished to kill 
his enemy, but, as the Scripture says, David persuaded his men by arguments, and suffered them not to 
rise up and put Saul to death . But he, being without arguments of reason, forces all men by his power, 
that it may be shewn to all, that their wisdom is not according to God, but merely human, and that they 
who favour the Arian doctrines have indeed no king but Caesar; for by his means it is that these enemies 
of Christ accomplish whatsoever they wish to do. But while they thought that they were carrying on their 
designs against many by his means, they knew not that they were making many to be confessors, of whom 
are those who have lately made so glorious a confession, religious men, and excellent Bishops, Paulinus 
Bishop of Treveri, the metropolis of the Gauls, Lucifer, Bishop of the metropolis of Sardinia, Eusebius of 
Vercelli in Italy, and Dionysius of Milan, which is the metropolis of Italy. These the Emperor summoned 
before him, and commanded them to subscribe against Athanasius, and to hold communion with the 
heretics; and when they were astonished at this novel procedure, and said that there was no Ecclesiastical 
Canon to this effect, he immediately said, Whatever I will, be that esteemed a Canon; the “Bishops” of 
Syria let me thus speak. Either then obey, or go into banishment.’ 


34. Banishment of the Western Bishops spread the knowledge of the truth. 


When the Bishops heard this they were utterly amazed, and stretching forth their hands to God, they used 
great boldness of speech against him teaching him that the kingdom was not his, but God’s, who had 
given it to him, Whom also they bid him fear, lest He should suddenly take it away from him. And they 
threatened him with the day of judgment, and warned him against infringing Ecclesiastical order, and 
mingling Roman sovereignty with the constitution of the Church, and against introducing the Arian heresy 
into the Church of God. But he would not listen to them, nor permit them to speak further, but threatened 
them so much the more, and drew his sword against them, and gave orders for some of them to be led to 
execution; although afterwards, like Pharaoh, he repented. The holy men therefore shaking off the dust, 
and looking up to God, neither feared the threats of the Emperor, nor betrayed their cause before his 
drawn sword; but received their banishment, as a service pertaining to their ministry. And as they passed 
along, they preached the Gospel in every place and city , although they were in bonds, proclaiming the 
orthodox faith, anathematizing the Arian heresy, and stigmatizing the recantation of Ursacius and Valens. 
But this was contrary to the intention of their enemies; for the greater was the distance of their place of 
banishment, so much the more was the hatred against them increased, while the wanderings of these men 
were but the heralding of their impiety. For who that saw them as they passed along, did not greatly 
admire them as Confessors, and renounce and abominate the others, calling them not only impious men, 
but executioners and murderers, and everything rather than Christians? 


PART V 


PERSECUTION AND LAPSE OF LIBERIUS 


35. Now it had been better if from the first Constantius had never become connected with this heresy at 
all; or being connected with it, if he had not yielded so much to those impious men; or having yielded to 
them, if he had stood by them only thus far, so that judgment might come upon them all for these 
atrocities alone. But as it would seem, like madmen, having fixed themselves in the bonds of impiety, they 
are drawing down upon their own heads a more severe judgment. Thus from the first they spared not even 
Liberius, Bishop of Rome, but extended their fury even to those parts; they respected not his bishopric, 
because it was an Apostolical throne; they felt no reverence for Rome, because she is the Metropolis of 
Romania ; they remembered not that formerly in their letters they had spoken of her Bishops as 
Apostolical men. But confounding all things together, they at once forgot everything, and cared only to 
shew their zeal in behalf of impiety. When they perceived that he was an orthodox man and hated the 
Arian heresy, and earnestly endeavoured to persuade all persons to renounce and withdraw from it, these 
impious men reasoned thus with themselves: If we can persuade Liberius, we shall soon prevail over all.’ 
Accordingly they accused him falsely before the Emperor; and he, expecting easily to draw over all men to 
his side by means of Liberius, writes to him, and sends a certain eunuch called Eusebius with letters and 
offerings, to cajole him with the presents, and to threaten him with the letters. The eunuch accordingly 
went to Rome, and first proposed to Liberius to subscribe against Athanasius, and to hold communion 
with the Arians, saying, The Emperor wishes it, and commands you to do so.’ And then shewing him the 
offerings, he took him by the hand, and again besought him saying, Obey the Emperor, and receive these.’ 


36. The Eunuch Eusebius attempts Liberius in vain. 


But the Bishop endeavoured to convince him, reasoning with him thus: How is it possible for me to do this 
against Athanasius? how can we condemn a man, whom not one Council only, but a second assembled 
from all parts of the world, has fairly acquitted, and whom the Church of the Romans dismissed in peace? 


who will approve of our conduct, if we reject in his absence one, whose presence amongst us we gladly 
welcomed, and admitted him to our communion? This is no Ecclesiastical Canon; nor have we had 
transmitted to us any such tradition from the Fathers, who in their turn received from the great and 
blessed Apostle Peter . But if the Emperor is really concerned for the peace of the Church, if he requires 
our letters respecting Athanasius to be reversed, let their proceedings both against him and against all 
the others be reversed also; and then let an Ecclesiastical Council be called at a distance from the Court, 
at which the Emperor shall not be present, nor any Count be admitted, nor magistrate to threaten us, but 
where only the fear of God and the Apostolical rule shall prevail; that so in the first place, the faith of the 
Church may be secure, as the Fathers defined it in the Council of Nicaea, and the supporters of the Arian 
doctrines may be cast out, and their heresy anathematized. And then after that, an enquiry being made 
into the charges brought against Athanasius, and any other besides, as well as into those things of which 
the other party is accused, let the culprits be cast out, and the innocent receive encouragement and 
support. For it is impossible that they who maintain an impious creed can be admitted as members of a 
Council: nor is it fit that an enquiry into matters of conduct should precede the enquiry concerning the 
faith ; but all diversity of opinions on points of faith ought first to be eradicated, and then the enquiry 
made into matters of conduct. Our Lord Jesus Christ did not heal them that were afflicted, until they 
shewed and declared what faith they had in Him. These things we have received from the Fathers; these 
report to the Emperor; for they are both profitable for him and edifying to the Church. But let not 
Ursacius and Valens be listened to, for they have retracted their former assertions, and in what they now 
say they are not to be trusted.’ 


37. Liberius refuses the Emperor’s offering. 


These were the words of the Bishop Liberius. And the eunuch, who was vexed, not so much because he 
would not subscribe, as because he found him an enemy to the heresy, forgetting that he was in the 
presence of a Bishop, after threatening him severely, went away with the offerings; and next commits an 
offence, which is foreign to a Christian, and too audacious for a eunuch. In imitation of the transgression 
of Saul, he went to the Martyry of the Apostle Peter, and then presented the offerings. But Liberius having 
notice of it, was very angry with the person who kept the place, that he had not prevented him, and cast 
out the offerings as an unlawful sacrifice, which increased the anger of the mutilated creature against 
him. Consequently he exasperates the Emperor against him, saying, The matter that concerns us is no 
longer the obtaining the subscription of Liberius, but the fact that he is so resolutely opposed to the 
heresy, that he anathematizes the Arians by name.’ He also stirs up the other eunuchs to say the same; for 
many of those who were about Constantius, or rather the whole number of them, are eunuchs , who 
engross all the influence with him, and it is impossible to do anything there without them. The Emperor 
accordingly writes to Rome, and again Palatines, and Notaries, and Counts are sent off with letters to the 
Prefect, in order that either they may inveigle Liberius by stratagem away from Rome and send him to the 
Court to him, or else persecute him by violence. 


38. The evil influence of Eunuchs at Court. 


Such being the tenor of the letters, there also fear and treachery forthwith became rife throughout the 
whole city. How many were the families against which threats were held out! How many received great 
promises on condition of their acting against Liberius! How many Bishops hid themselves when they saw 
these things! How many noble women retired to country places in consequence of the calumnies of the 
enemies of Christ! How many ascetics were made the objects of their plots! How many who were 
sojourning there, and had made that place their home, did they cause to be persecuted! How often and 
how strictly did they guard the harbour and the approaches to the gates, lest any orthodox person should 
enter and visit Liberius! Rome also had trial of the enemies of Christ, and now experienced what before 
she would not believe, when she heard how the other Churches in every city were ravaged by them. It was 
the eunuchs who instigated these proceedings against all. And the most remarkable circumstance in the 
matter is this; that the Arian heresy which denies the Son of God, receives its support from eunuchs, who, 
as both their bodies are fruitless, and their souls barren of virtue, cannot bear even to hear the name of 
son. The Eunuch of Ethiopia indeed, though he understood not what he read , believed the words of Philip, 
when he taught him concerning the Saviour; but the eunuchs of Constantius cannot endure the confession 
of Peter , nay, they turn away when the Father manifests the Son, and madly rage against those who say, 
that the Son of God is His genuine Son, thus claiming as a heresy of eunuchs, that there is no genuine and 
true offspring of the Father. On these grounds it is that the law forbids such persons to be admitted into 
any ecclesiastical Council ; notwithstanding which they have now regarded these as competent judges of 
ecclesiastical causes, and whatever seems good to them, that Constantius decrees, while men with the 
name of Bishops dissemble with them. Oh! who shall be their historian? who shall transmit the record of 
these things to another generation? who indeed would believe it, were he to hear it, that eunuchs who are 
scarcely entrusted with household services (for theirs is a pleasure-loving race, that has no serious 
concern but that of hindering in others what nature has taken from them); that these, I say, now exercise 
authority in ecclesiastical matters, and that Constantius in submission to their will treacherously 
conspired against all, and banished Liberius! 


39. Liberius’s speech to Constantius. 


For after the Emperor had frequently written to Rome, had threatened, sent commissioners, devised 
schemes, on the persecution subsequently breaking out at Alexandria, Liberius is dragged before him, and 
uses great boldness of speech towards him. Cease,’ he said, to persecute the Christians; attempt not by 
my means to introduce impiety into the Church. We are ready to suffer anything rather than to be called 
Arian madmen. We are Christians; compel us not to become enemies of Christ. We also give you this 
counsel: fight not against Him who gave you this empire, nor shew impiety towards Him instead of 
thankfulness ;’ persecute not them that believe in Him, lest you also hear the words, It is hard for thee to 
kick against the pricks .’ Nay, I would that you might hear them, that you might obey, as the holy Paul did. 
Behold, here we are; we are come, before they fabricate charges. For this cause we hastened hither, 
knowing that banishment awaits us at your hands, that we might suffer before a charge encounters us, 
and that all may clearly see that all the others too have suffered as we shall suffer, and that the charges 
brought against them were fabrications of their enemies, and all their proceedings were mere calumny 
and falsehood.’ 


40. Banishment of Liberius and others. 


These were the words of Liberius at that time, and he was admired by all men for them. But the Emperor 
instead of answering , only gave orders for their banishment, separating each of them from the rest, as he 
had done in the former cases. For he had himself devised this plan in the banishments which he inflicted, 
that so the severity of his punishments might be greater than that of former tyrants and persecutors . In 
the former persecution Maximian, who was then Emperor, commanded a number of Confessors to be 
banished together , and thus lightened their punishment by the consolation which he gave them in each 
other’s society. But this man was more savage than he; he separated those who had spoken boldly and 
confessed together, he put asunder those who were united by the bond of faith, that when they came to 
die they might not see one another; thinking that bodily separation can disunite also the affections of the 
mind, and that being severed from each other, they would forget the concord and unanimity which existed 
among them. He knew not that however each one may remain apart from the rest, he has nevertheless 
with him that Lord, whom they confessed in one body together, who will also provide (as he did in the case 
of the Prophet Elisha ) that more shall be with each of them, than there are soldiers with Constantius. Of a 
truth iniquity is blind; for in that they thought to afflict the Confessors, by separating them from one 
another, they rather brought thereby a great injury upon themselves. For had they continued in each 
other’s company, and abode together, the pollutions of those impious men would have been proclaimed 
from one place only; but now by putting them asunder, they have made their impious heresy and 
wickedness to spread abroad and become known in every place . 


41. Lapse of Liberius. 


Who that shall hear what they did in the course of these proceedings will not think them to be anything 
rather than Christians? When Liberius sent Eutropius, a Presbyter, and Hilarius, a Deacon, with letters to 
the Emperor, at the time that Lucifer and his fellows made their confession, they banished the Presbyter 
on the spot, and after stripping Hilarius the Deacon and scourging him on the back, they banished him 
too, clamouring at him, Why didst thou not resist Liberius instead of being the bearer of letters from him.’ 
Ursacius and Valens, with the eunuchs who sided with them, were the authors of this outrage. The 
Deacon, while he was being scourged, praised the Lord, remembering His words, I gave My back to the 
smiters ;’ but they while they scourged him laughed and mocked him, feeling no shame that they were 
insulting a Levite. Indeed they acted but consistently in laughing while he continued to praise God; for it 
is the part of Christians to endure stripes, but to scourge Christians is the outrage of a Pilate or a 
Caiaphas. Thus they endeavoured at the first to corrupt the Church of the Romans, wishing to introduce 
impiety into it as well as others. But Liberius after he had been in banishment two years gave way, and 
from fear of threatened death subscribed. Yet even this only shews their violent conduct, and the hatred of 
Liberius against the heresy, and his support of Athanasius, so long as he was suffered to exercise a free 
choice. For that which men are forced by torture to do contrary to their first judgment, ought not to be 
considered the willing deed of those who are in fear, but rather of their tormentors. They however 
attempted everything in support of their heresy, while the people in every Church, preserving the faith 
which they had learnt, waited for the return of their teachers, and condemned the Antichristian heresy, 
and all avoid it, as they would a serpent. 


PART VI 


PERSECUTION AND LAPSE OF HOSIUS 


42. But although they had done all this, yet these impious men thought they had accomplished nothing, so 
long as the great Hosius escaped their wicked machinations. And now they undertook to extend their fury 
to that great old man. They felt no shame at the thought that he is the father of the Bishops; they 
regarded not that he had been a Confessor ; they reverenced not the length of his Episcopate, in which he 
had continued more than sixty years; but they set aside everything, and looked only to the interests of 
their heresy, as being of a truth such as neither fear God, nor regard man . Accordingly they went to 
Constantius, and again employed such arguments as the following: We have done everything; we have 
banished the Bishop of the Romans; and before him a very great number of other Bishops, and have filled 


every place with alarm. But these strong measures of yours are as nothing to us, nor is our success at all 
more secure, so long as Hosius remains. While he is in his own place, the rest also continue in their 
Churches, for he is able by his arguments and his faith to persuade all men against us. He is the president 
of Councils , and his letters are everywhere attended to. He it was who put forth the Nicene Confession, 
and proclaimed everywhere that the Arians were heretics. If therefore he is suffered to remain, the 
banishment of the rest is of no avail, for our heresy will be destroyed. Begin then to persecute him also 
and spare him not, ancient as he is. Our heresy knows not to honour even the hoary hairs of the aged.’ 


43. Brave resistance of Hosius. 


Upon hearing this, the Emperor no longer delayed, but knowing the man, and the dignity of his years, 
wrote to summon him. This was when he first began his attempt upon Liberius. Upon his arrival he 
desired him, and urged him with the usual arguments, with which he thought also to deceive the others, 
that he would subscribe against us, and hold communion with the Arians. But the old man, scarcely 
bearing to hear the words, and grieved that he had even ventured to utter such a proposal, severely 
rebuked him, and after gaining his consent, withdrew to his own country and Church. But the heretics still 
complaining, and instigating him to proceed (he had the eunuchs also to remind him and to urge him 
further), the Emperor again wrote in threatening terms; but still Hosius, while he endured their insults, 
was unmoved by any fear of their designs against him, and remaining firm to his purpose, as one who had 
built the house of his faith upon the rock, he spake boldly against the heresy, regarding the threats held 
out to him in the letters but as drops of rain and blasts of wind. And although Constantius wrote 
frequently, sometimes flattering him with the title of Father, and sometimes threatening and recounting 
the names of those who had been banished, and saying, Will you continue the only person to oppose the 
heresy? Be persuaded and subscribe against Athanasius; for whoever subscribes against him thereby 
embraces with us the Arian cause;’ still Hosius remained fearless, and while suffering these insults, wrote 
an answer in such terms as these. We have read the letter, which is placed at the end . 


44. Hosius to Constantius the Emperor sends health in the Lord.’ 


I was a Confessor at the first, when a persecution arose in the time of your grandfather Maximian; and if 
you shall persecute me, I am ready now, too, to endure anything rather than to shed innocent blood and to 
betray the truth. But I cannot approve of your conduct in writing after this threatening manner. Cease to 
write thus; adopt not the cause of Arius, nor listen to those in the East, nor give credit to Ursacius, Valens 
and their fellows. For whatever they assert, it is not on account of Athanasius, but for the sake of their 
own heresy. Believe my statement, O Constantius, who am of an age to be your grandfather. I was present 
at the Council of Sardica, when you and your brother Constans of blessed memory assembled us all 
together; and on my own account I challenged the enemies of Athanasius, when they came to the church 
where I abode , that if they had anything against him they might declare it; desiring them to have 
confidence, and not to expect otherwise than that a right judgment would be passed in all things. This I 
did once and again, requesting them, if they were unwilling to appear before the whole Council, yet to 
appear before me alone; promising them also, that if he should be proved guilty, he should certainly be 
rejected by us; but if he should be found to be blameless, and should prove them to be calumniators, that 
if they should then refuse to hold communion with him, I would persuade him to go with me into the 
Spains. Athanasius was willing to comply with these conditions, and made no objection to my proposal; 
but they, altogether distrusting their cause, would not consent. And on another occasion Athanasius came 
to your Court , when you wrote for him, and his enemies being at the time in Antioch, he requested that 
they might be summoned either altogether or separately, in order that they might either convict him, or 
be convicted , and might either in his presence prove him to be what they represented, or cease to accuse 
him when absent. To this proposal also you would not listen, and they equally rejected it. Why then do you 
still give ear to them that speak evil of him? How can you endure Valens and Ursacius, although they have 
retracted and made a written confession of their calumnies ? For it is not true, as they pretend, that they 
were forced to confess; there were no soldiers at hand to influence them; your brother was not cognizant 
of the matter . No, such things were not done under his government, as are done now; God forbid. But 
they voluntarily went up to Rome, and in the presence of the Bishop and Presbyters wrote their 
recantation, having previously addressed to Athanasius a friendly and peaceable letter. And if they 
pretend that force was employed towards them, and acknowledge that this is an evil thing, which you also 
disapprove of; then do you cease to use force; write no letters, send no Counts; but release those that 
have been banished, lest while you are complaining of violence, they do but exercise greater violence. 
When was any such thing done by Constans? What Bishop suffered banishment? When did he appear as 
arbiter of an Ecclesiastical trial? When did any Palatine of his compel men to subscribe against any one, 
that Valens and his fellows should be able to affirm this? Cease these proceedings, I beseech you, and 
remember that you are a mortal man. Be afraid of the day of judgment, and keep yourself pure thereunto. 
Intrude not yourself into Ecclesiastical matters, neither give commands unto us concerning them; but 
learn them from us. God has put into your hands the kingdom; to us He has entrusted the affairs of His 
Church; and as he who would steal the empire from you would resist the ordinance of God, so likewise 
fear on your part lest by taking upon yourself the government of the Church, you become guilty of a great 
offence. It is written, “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s .” Neither therefore is it permitted unto us to exercise an earthly rule, nor have you, Sire, any 
authority to burn incense . These things I write unto you out of a concern for your salvation. With regard 


that family likeness passes from parents to their children not merely in bodily features, but in 
characteristics of the soul; as if it were out of a mirror of (a man’s) manners, and faculties, and affections, 
that bodily likeness and unlikeness are caught and reflected by the soul also. It is therefore as being 
corporeal that it is susceptible of likeness and unlikeness. Again, there is nothing in common between 
things corporeal and things incorporeal as to their susceptibility. But the soul certainly sympathizes with 
the body, and shares in its pain, whenever it is injured by bruises, and wounds, and sores: the body, too, 
suffers with the soul, and is united with it (whenever it is afflicted with anxiety, distress, or love) in the 
loss of vigour which its companion sustains, whose shame and fear it testifies by its own blushes and 
paleness. The soul, therefore, is (proved to be) corporeal from this inter-communion of susceptibility. 
Chrysippus also joins hands in fellowship with Cleanthes when he lays it down that it is not at all possible 
for things which are endued with body to be separated from things which have not body; because they 
have no such relation as mutual contact or coherence. Accordingly Lucretius says: 


“Tangere enim et tangi nisi corpus nulla potest res.” 
“For nothing but body is capable of touching or of being touched.” 


(Such severance, however, is quite natural between the soul and the body); for when the body is deserted 
by the soul, it is overcome by death. The soul, therefore, is endued with a body; for if it were not 
corporeal, it could not desert the body. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ARGUMENTS OF THE PLATONISTS FOR THE SOULS INCORPOREALITY, OPPOSED, PERHAPS FRIVOLOUSLY 


These conclusions the Platonists disturb more by subtilty than by truth. Every body, they say, has 
necessarily either an animate nature or an inanimate one. If it has the inanimate nature, it receives 
motion externally to itself; if the animate one, internally. Now the soul receives motion neither externally 
nor internally: not externally, since it has not the inanimate nature; nor internally, because it is itself 
rather the giver of motion to the body. It evidently, then, is not a bodily substance, inasmuch as it receives 
motion neither way, according to the nature and law of corporeal substances. Now, what first surprises us 
here, is the unsuitableness of a definition which appeals to objects which have no affinity with the soul. 
For it is impossible for the soul to be called either an animate body or an inanimate one, inasmuch as it is 
the soul itself which makes the body either animate, if it be present to it, or else inanimate, if it be absent 
from it. That, therefore, which produces a result, cannot itself be the result, so as to be entitled to the 
designation of an animate thing or an inanimate one. The soul is so called in respect of its own substance. 
If, then, that which is the soul admits not of being called an animate body or an inanimate one, how can it 
challenge comparison with the nature and law of animate and inanimate bodies? Furthermore, since it is 
characteristic of a body to be moved externally by something else, and as we have already shown that the 
soul receives motion from some other thing when it is swayed (from the outside, of course, by something 
else) by prophetic influence or by madness, therefore I must be right in regarding that as bodily substance 
which, according to the examples we have quoted, is moved by some other object from without. Now, if to 
receive motion from some other thing is characteristic of a body, how much more is it so to impart motion 
to something else! But the soul moves the body, all whose efforts are apparent externally, and from 
without. It is the soul which gives motion to the feet for walking, and to the hands for touching, and to the 
eyes for sight, and to the tongue for speech—a sort of internal image which moves and animates the 
surface. Whence could accrue such power to the soul, if it were incorporeal? How could an unsubstantial 
thing propel solid objects? But in what way do the senses in man seem to be divisible into the corporeal 
and the intellectual classes? They tell us that the qualities of things corporeal, such as earth and fire, are 
indicated by the bodily senses—of touch and sight; whilst (the qualities) of incorporeal things—for 
instance, benevolence and malignity—are discovered by the intellectual faculties. And from this (they 
deduce what is to them) the manifest conclusion, that the soul is incorporeal, its properties being 
comprehended by the perception not of bodily organs, but of intellectual faculties. Well, (I shall be much 
surprised) if I do not at once cut away the very ground on which their argument stands. For I show them 
how incorporeal things are commonly submitted to the bodily senses—sound, for instance, to the organ of 
hearing; colour, to the organ of sight; smell, to the olfactory organ. And, just as in these instances, the 
soul likewise has its contact with the body; not to say that the incorporeal objects are reported to us 
through the bodily organs, for the express reason that they come into contact with the said organs. 
Inasmuch, then, as it is evident that even incorporeal objects are embraced and comprehended by 
corporeal ones, why should not the soul, which is corporeal, be equally comprehended and understood by 
incorporeal faculties? It is thus certain that their argument fails. Among their more conspicuous 
arguments will be found this, that in their judgment every bodily substance is nourished by bodily 
substances; whereas the soul, as being an incorporeal essence, is nourished by incorporeal aliments—for 
instance, by the studies of wisdom. But even this ground has no stability in it, since Soranus, who is a 
most accomplished authority in medical science, affords us as answer, when he asserts that the soul is 
even nourished by corporeal aliments; that in fact it is, when failing and weak, actually refreshed 
oftentimes by food. Indeed, when deprived of all food, does not the soul entirely remove from the body? 
Soranus, then, after discoursing about the soul in the amplest manner, filling four volumes with his 
dissertations, and after weighing well all the opinions of the philosophers, defends the corporeality of the 


to the subject of your letters, this is my determination; I will not unite myself to the Arians; I anathematize 
their heresy. Neither will I subscribe against Athanasius, whom both we and the Church of the Romans 
and the whole Council pronounced to be guiltless. And yourself also, when you understood this, sent for 
the man, and gave him permission to return with honour to his country and his Church. What reason then 
can there be for so great a change in your conduct? The same persons who were his enemies before, are 
so now also; and the things they now whisper to his prejudice (for they do not declare them openly in his 
presence), the same they spoke against him, before you sent for him; the same they spread abroad 
concerning him when they come to the Council. And when I required them to come forward, as I have 
before said, they were unable to produce their proofs; had they possessed any, they would not have fled so 
disgracefully. Who then persuaded you so long after to forget your own letters and declarations? Forbear, 
and be not influenced by evil men, lest while you act for the mutual advantage of yourself and them, you 
render yourself responsible. For here you comply with their desires, hereafter in the judgment you will 
have to answer for doing so alone. These men desire by your means to injure their enemy, and wish to 
make you the minister of their wickedness, in order that through your help they may sow the seeds of 
their accursed heresy in the Church. Now it is not a prudent thing to cast one’s self into manifest danger 
for the pleasure of others. Cease then, I beseech you, O Constantius, and be persuaded by me. These 
things it becomes me to write, and you not to despise.’ 


45. Lapse of Hosius, due to cruel persecution. 


Such were the sentiments, and such the letter, of the Abraham-like old man, Hosius, truly so called . But 
the Emperor desisted not from his designs, nor ceased to seek an occasion against him; but continued to 
threaten him severely, with a view either to bring him over by force, or to banish him if he refused to 
comply. And as the Officers and Satraps of Babylon , seeking an occasion against Daniel, found none 
except in the law of his God; so likewise these present Satraps of impiety were unable to invent any 
charge against the old man (for this true Hosius, and his blameless life were known to all), except the 
charge of hatred to their heresy. They therefore proceeded to accuse him; though not under the same 
circumstances as those others accused Daniel to Darius, for Darius was grieved to hear the charge, but as 
Jezebel accused Naboth, and as the Jews applied themselves to Herod. And they said, He not only will not 
subscribe against Athanasius, but also on his account condemns us; and his hatred to the heresy is so 
great, that he also writes to others, that they should rather suffer death, than become traitors to the truth. 
For, he says, our beloved Athanasius also is persecuted for the Truth’s sake, and Liberius, Bishop of Rome, 
and all the rest, are treacherously assailed.’ When this patron of impiety, and Emperor of heresy , 
Constantius, heard this, and especially that there were others also in the Spains of the same mind as 
Hosius, after he had tempted them also to subscribe, and was unable to compel them to do so, he sent for 
Hosius, and instead of banishing him, detained him a whole year in Sirmium. Godless, unholy, without 
natural affection, he feared not God, he regarded not his father’s affection for Hosius, he reverenced not 
his great age, for he was now a hundred years old ; but all these things this modern Ahab, this second 
Belshazzar of our times, disregarded for the sake of impiety. He used such violence towards the old man, 
and confined him so straitly, that at last, broken by suffering, he was brought, though hardly, to hold 
communion with Valens, Ursacius, and their fellows, though he would not subscribe against Athanasius. 
Yet even thus he forgot not his duty, for at the approach of death, as it were by his last testament, he bore 
witness to the force which had been used towards him, and anathematized the Arian heresy, and gave 
strict charge that no one should receive it. 


46. Arbitrary expulsion of so many bishops. 


Who that witnessed these things, or that has merely heard of them, will not be greatly amazed, and cry 
aloud unto the Lord, saying, Wilt Thou make a full end of Israel ?’ Who that is acquainted with these 
proceedings, will not with good reason cry out and say, A wonderful and horrible thing is done in the 
land;’ and, The heavens are astonished at this, and the earth is even more horribly afraid .’ The fathers of 
the people and the teachers of the faith are taken away, and the impious are brought into the Churches? 
Who that saw when Liberius, Bishop of Rome, was banished, and when the great Hosius, the father of the 
Bishops, suffered these things, or who that saw so many Bishops banished out of Spain and the other 
parts, could fail to perceive, however little sense he might possess, that the charges against Athanasius 
also and the rest were false, and altogether mere calumny? For this reason those others also endured all 
suffering, because they saw plainly that the conspiracies laid against these were founded in falsehood. For 
what charge was there against Liberius? or what accusation against the aged Hosius? who bore even a 
false witness against Paulinus, and Lucifer, and Dionysius, and Eusebius? or what sin could be lain to the 
account of the rest of the banished Bishops, and Presbyters, and Deacons? None whatever; God forbid. 
There were no charges against them on which a plot for their ruin might be formed; nor was it on the 
ground of any accusation that they were severally banished. It was an insurrection of impiety against 
godliness; it was zeal for the Arian heresy, and a prelude to the coming of Antichrist, for whom 
Constantius is thus preparing the way. 


PART VII 


PERSECUTION AT ALEXANDRIA 


47. After’ he had accomplished all that he desired against the Churches in Italy, and the other parts; after 
he had banished some, and violently oppressed others, and filled every place with fear, he at last turned 
his fury, as it had been some pestilential disorder, against Alexandria. This was artfully contrived by the 
enemies of Christ; for in order that they might have a show of the signatures of many Bishops, and that 
Athanasius might not have a single Bishop in his persecution to whom he could even complain, they 
therefore anticipated his proceedings, and filled every place with terror, which they kept up to second 
them in the prosecution of their designs. But herein they perceived not through their folly that they were 
not exhibiting the deliberate choice of the Bishops, but rather the violence which themselves had 
employed; and that, although his brethren should desert him, and his friends and acquaintance stand afar 
off, and no one be found to sympathise with him and console him, yet far above all these, a refuge with his 
God was sufficient for him. For Elijah also was alone in his persecution, and God was all in all to the holy 
man. And the Saviour has given us an example herein, who also was left alone, and exposed to the designs 
of His enemies, to teach us, that when we are persecuted and deserted by men, we must not faint, but 
place our hope in Him, and not betray the Truth. For although at first truth may seem to be afflicted, yet 
even they who persecute shall afterwards acknowledge it. 


48. Attacks upon the Alexandrian Church. 


Accordingly they urge on the Emperor, who first writes a menacing letter, which he sends to the Duke and 
the soldiers. The Notaries Diogenius and Hilarius , and certain Palatines with them, were the bearers of it; 
upon whose arrival those terrible and cruel outrages were committed against the Church, which I have 
briefly related a little above , and which are known to all men from the protests put forth by the people, 
which are inserted at the end of this history, so that any one may read them. Then after these proceedings 
on the part of Syrianus, after these enormities had been perpetrated, and violence offered to the Virgins, 
as approving of such conduct and the infliction of these evils upon us, he writes again to the senate and 
people of Alexandria, instigating the younger men, and requiring them to assemble together, and either to 
persecute Athanasius, or consider themselves as his enemies. He however had withdrawn before these 
instructions reached them, and from the time when Syrianus broke into the Church; for he remembered 
that which was written, Hide thyself as it were for a little moment, until the indignation be overpast .’ One 
Heraclius, by rank a Count, was the bearer of this letter, and the precursor of a certain George that was 
despatched by the Emperor as a spy, for one that was sent from him cannot be a Bishop ; God forbid. And 
so indeed his conduct and the circumstances which preceded his entrance sufficiently prove. 


49 and 50. Hypocrisy of the pretended respect of Constantius for his brother’s memory. 


Heraclius then published the letter, which reflected great disgrace upon the writer. For whereas, when 
the great Hosius wrote to Constantius, he had been unable to make out any plausible pretext for his 
change of conduct, he now invented an excuse much more discreditable to himself and his advisers. He 
said, From regard to the affection I entertained towards my brother of divine and pious memory, I 
endured for a time the coming of Athanasius among you.’ This proves that he has both broken his 
promise, and behaved ungratefully to his brother after his death. He then declares him to be, as indeed he 
is, deserving of divine and pious remembrance;’ yet as regards a command of his, or to use his own 
language, the affection’ he bore him, even though he complied merely for the sake’ of the blessed 
Constans, he ought to deal fairly by his brother, and make himself heir to his sentiments as well as to the 
Empire. But, although, when seeking to obtain his just rights, he deposed Vetranio, with the question, To 
whom does the inheritance belong after a brother’s death ?’ yet for the sake of the accursed heresy of the 
enemies of Christ, he disregards the claims of justice, and behaves undutifully towards his brethren. Nay, 
for the sake of this heresy, he would not consent to observe even his father’s wishes without infringement; 
but, in what he may gratify these impious men, he pretends to adopt his intention, while in order to 
distress the others, he cares not to shew the reverence which is due unto a father. For in consequence of 
the calumnies of Eusebius and his fellows, his father sent the Bishop for a time into Gaul to avoid the 
cruelty of his persecutors (this was shewn by the blessed Constantine, the brother of the former, after 
their father’s death, as appears by his letters ), but he would not be persuaded by Eusebius and his 
fellows to send the person whom they desired for a Bishop, but prevented the accomplishment of their 
wishes, and put a stop to their attempts with severe threats. 


51. How Constantius shews his respect for his father and brother. 


If therefore, as he declares in his letters, he desired to observe his sire’s practice, why did he first send 
out Gregory, and now this George, the eater of stores ? Why does he endeavour so earnestly to introduce 
into the Church these Arians, whom his father named Porphyrians , and banish others while he patronises 
them? Although his father admitted Arius to his presence, yet when Arius perjured himself and burst 
asunder he lost the compassion of his father; who, on learning the truth, condemned him as an heretic. 
Why moreover, while pretending to respect the Canon of the Church, has he ordered the whole course of 
his conduct in opposition to them? For where is there a Canon that a Bishop should be appointed from 
Court? Where is there a Canon that permits soldiers to invade Churches? What tradition is there allowing 
counts and ignorant eunuchs to exercise authority in Ecclesiastical matters, and to make known by their 
edicts the decisions of those who bear the name of Bishops? He is guilty of all manner of falsehood for the 
sake of this unholy heresy. At a former time he sent out Philagrius as Prefect a second time , in opposition 


to the opinion of his father, and we see what has taken place now. Nor for his brother’s sake’ does he 
speak the truth. For after his death he wrote not once nor twice, but three times to the Bishop, and 
repeatedly promised him that he would not change his behaviour towards him, but exhorted him to be of 
good courage, and not suffer any one to alarm him, but to continue to abide in his Church in perfect 
security. He also sent his commands by Count Asterius, and Palladius the Notary, to Felicissimus, who was 
then Duke, and to the Prefect Nestorius, that if either Philip the Prefect, or any other should venture to 
form any plot against Athanasius, they should prevent it. 


52. The Emperor has no right to rule the Church. 


Wherefore when Diogenes came, and Syrianus laid in wait for us, both he and we and the people 
demanded to see the Emperor’s letters, supposing that, as it is written, Let not a falsehood be spoken 
before the king ;’ so when a king has made a promise, he will not lie, nor change. If then for his brother’s 
sake he complied,’ why did he also write those letters upon his death? And if he wrote them for his 
memory’s sake,’ why did he afterwards behave so very unkindly towards him, and persecute the man, and 
write what he did, alleging a judgment of Bishops, while in truth he acted only to please himself? 
Nevertheless his craft has not escaped detection, but we have the proof of it ready at hand. For if a 
judgment had been passed by Bishops, what concern had the Emperor with it? Or if it was only a threat of 
the Emperor, what need in that case was there of the so-named Bishops? When was such a thing heard of 
before from the beginning of the world? When did a judgment of the Church receive its validity from the 
Emperor? or rather when was his decree ever recognised by the Church? There have been many Councils 
held heretofore; and many judgments passed by the Church; but the Fathers never sought the consent of 
the Emperor thereto, nor did the Emperor busy himself with the affairs of the Church . The Apostle Paul 
had friends among them of Caesar’s household, and in his Epistle to the Philippians he sent salutations 
from them; but he never took them as his associates in Ecclesiastical judgments. Now however we have 
witnessed a novel spectacle, which is a discovery of the Arian heresy. Heretics have assembled together 
with the Emperor Constantius, in order that he, alleging the authority of the Bishops, may exercise his 
power against whomsoever he pleases, and while he persecutes may avoid the name of persecutor; and 
that they, supported by the Emperor’s government, may conspire the ruin of whomsoever they will and 
these are all such as are not as impious as themselves. One might look upon their proceedings as a 
comedy which they are performing on the stage, in which the pretended Bishops are actors, and 
Constantius the performer of their behests, who makes promises to them, as Herod did to the daughter of 
Herodias, and they dancing before him accomplish through false accusations the banishment and death of 
the true believers in the Lord. 


53. Despotic interference of Constantius. 


Who indeed has not been injured by their calumnies? Whom have not these enemies of Christ conspired to 
destroy? Whom has Constantius failed to banish upon charges which they have brought against them? 
When did he refuse to hear them willingly? And what is most strange, when did he permit any one to 
speak against them, and did not more readily receive their testimony, of whatever kind it might be? Where 
is there a Church which now enjoys the privilege of worshipping Christ freely? If a Church be a 
maintainer of true piety, it is in danger; if it dissemble, it abides in fear. Every place is full of hypocrisy 
and impiety, so far as he is concerned; and wherever there is a pious person and a lover of Christ (and 
there are many such everywhere, as were the prophets and the great Elijah) they hide themselves, if so be 
that they can find a faithful friend like Obadiah, and either they withdraw into caves and dens of the 
earth, or pass their lives in wandering about in the deserts. These men in their madness prefer such 
calumnies against them as Jezebel invented against Naboth, and the Jews against the Saviour; while the 
Emperor, who is the patron of the heresy, and wishes to pervert the truth, as Ahab wished to change the 
vineyard into a garden of herbs, does whatever they desire him to do, for the suggestions he receives from 
them are agreeable to his own wishes. 


54. Constantius gives up the Alexandrian Churches to the heretics. 


Accordingly he banished, as I said before the genuine Bishops, because they would not profess impious 
doctrines, to suit his own pleasure; and so he now sent Count Heraclius to proceed against Athanasius, 
who has publicly made known his decrees, and announced the command of the Emperor to be, that unless 
they complied with the instructions contained in his letters, their bread should be taken away, their idols 
overthrown, and the persons of many of the city-magistrates and people delivered over to certain slavery. 
After threatening them in this manner, he was not ashamed to declare publicly with a loud voice, The 
Emperor disclaims Athanasius, and has commanded that the Churches be given up to the Arians.’ And 
when all wondered to hear this, and made signs to one another, exclaiming, What! has Constantius 
become a heretic?’ instead of blushing as he ought, the man all the more obliged the senators and 
heathen magistrates and wardens of the idol temples to subscribe to these conditions, and to agree to 
receive as their Bishop whomsoever the Emperor should send them. Of course Constantius was strictly 
upholding the Canon of the Church, when he caused this to be done; when instead of requiring letters 
from the Church, he demanded them of the market-place, and instead of the people he asked them of the 
wardens of the temples. He was conscious that he was not sending a Bishop to preside over Christians, 
but a certain intruder for those who subscribed to his terms. 


55. Irruption into the great Church. 


The Gentiles accordingly, as purchasing by their compliance the safety of their idols, and certain of the 
trades , subscribed, though unwillingly, from fear of the threats which he had held out to them; just as if 
the matter had been the appointment of a general, or other magistrate. Indeed what as heathen, were 
they likely to do, except whatever was pleasing to the Emperor? But the people having assembled in the 
great Church (for it was the fourth day of the week), Count Heraclius on the following day takes with him 
Cataphronius the Prefect of Egypt, and Faustinus the Receiver-General , and Bithynus a heretic; and 
together they stir up the younger men of the common multitude who worshipped idols, to attack the 
Church, and stone the people, saying that such was the Emperor’s command. As the time of dismissal 
however had arrived, the greater part had already left the Church, but there being a few women still 
remaining, they did as the men had charged them, whereupon a piteous spectacle ensued. The few 
women had just risen from prayer and had sat down when the youths suddenly came upon them naked 
with stones and clubs. Some of them the godless wretches stoned to death; they scourged with stripes the 
holy persons of the Virgins, tore off their veils and exposed their heads, and when they resisted the insult, 
the cowards kicked them with their feet. This was dreadful, exceedingly dreadful; but what ensued was 
worse, and more intolerable than any outrage. Knowing the holy character of the virgins, and that their 
ears were unaccustomed to pollution, and that they were better able to bear stones and swords than 
expressions of obscenity, they assailed them with such language. This the Arians suggested to the young 
men, and laughed at all they said and did; while the holy Virgins and other godly women fled from such 
words as they would from the bite of asps, but the enemies of Christ assisted them in the work, nay even, 
it may be, gave utterance to the same; for they were well-pleased with the obscenities which the youths 
vented upon them. 


56. The great Church pillaged. 


After this, that they might fully execute the orders they had received (for this was what they earnestly 
desired, and what the Count and the Receiver-General instructed them to do), they seized upon the seats, 
the throne, and the table which was of wood , and the curtains of the Church, and whatever else they 
were able, and carrying them out burnt them before the doors in the great street, and cast frankincense 
upon the flame. Alas! who will not weep to hear of these things, and, it may be, close his ears, that he may 
not have to endure the recital, esteeming it hurtful merely to listen to the account of such enormities? 
Moreover they sang the praises of their idols, and said, Constantius hath become a heathen, and the 
Arians have acknowledged our customs;’ for indeed they scruple not even to pretend heathenism, if only 
their heresy may be established. They even were ready to sacrifice a heifer which drew the water for the 
gardens in the Caesareum ; and would have sacrificed it, had it not been a female ; for they said that it 
was unlawful for such to be offered among them. 


57. Thus acted the impious Arians in conjunction with the heathens, thinking that these things tended to 
our dishonour. But Divine justice reproved their iniquity, and wrought a great and remarkable sign, 
thereby plainly shewing to all men, that as in their acts of impiety they had dared to attack none other but 
the Lord, so in these proceedings also they were again attempting to do dishonour unto Him. This was 
more manifestly proved by the marvellous event which now came to pass. One of these licentious youths 
ran into the Church, and ventured to sit down upon the throne; and as he sat there the wretched man 
uttered with a nasal sound some lascivious song. Then rising up he attempted to pull away the throne, and 
to drag it towards him; he knew not that he was drawing down vengeance upon himself. For as of old the 
inhabitants of Azotus, when they ventured to touch the Ark, which it was not lawful for them even to look 
upon, were immediately destroyed by it, being first grievously tormented by emerods; so this unhappy 
person who presumed to drag the throne, drew it upon himself, and, as if Divine justice had sent the wood 
to punish him, he struck it into his own bowels; and instead of carrying out the throne, he brought out by 
his blow his own entrails; so that the throne took away his life, instead of his taking it away. For, as it is 
written of Judas, his bowels gushed out; and he fell down and was carried away, and the day after he died. 
Another also entered the Church with boughs of trees and, as in the Gentile manner he waved them in his 
hands and mocked, he was immediately struck with blindness, so as straightway to lose his sight, and to 
know no longer where he was; but as he was about to fall, he was taken by the hand and supported by his 
companions out of the place, and when on the following day he was with difficulty brought to his senses, 
he knew not either what he had done or suffered in consequence of his audacity. 


58. General Persecution at Alexandria. 


The Gentiles, when they beheld these things, were seized with fear, and ventured on no further outrage; 
but the Arians were not even yet touched with shame, but, like the Jews when they saw the miracles, were 
faithless and would not believe, nay, like Pharaoh, they were hardened; they too having placed their hopes 
below, on the Emperor and his eunuchs. They permitted the Gentiles, or rather the more abandoned of the 
Gentiles, to act in the manner before described; for they found that Faustinus, who is the Receiver- 
General by style, but is a vulgar person in habits, and profligate in heart, was ready to play his part with 
them in these proceedings, and to stir up the heathen. Nay, they undertook to do the like themselves, that 
as they had modelled their heresy upon all other heresies together , so they might share their wickedness 
with the more depraved of mankind. What they did through the instrumentality of others I described 


above; the enormities they committed themselves surpass the bounds of all wickedness; and they exceed 
the malice of any hangman. Where is there a house which they did not ravage? where is there a family 
they did not plunder on pretence of searching for their opponents? where is there a garden they did not 
trample under foot? what tomb did they not open, pretending they were seeking for Athanasius, though 
their sole object was to plunder and spoil all that came in their way? How many men’s houses were sealed 
up ! The contents of how many persons’ lodgings did they give away to the soldiers who assisted them! 
Who had not experience of their wickedness? Who that met them but was obliged to hide himself in the 
market-place? Did not many an one leave his house from fear of them, and pass the night in the desert? 
Did not many an one, while anxious to preserve his property from them, lose the greater part of it? And 
who, however inexperienced of the sea, did not choose rather to commit himself to it, and to risk all its 
dangers, than to witness their threatenings? Many also changed their residences, and removed from 
street to street, and from the city to the suburbs. And many submitted to severe fines, and when they 
were unable to pay, borrowed of others, merely that they might escape their machinations. 


59. Violence of Sebastianus. 


For they made themselves formidable to all men, and treated all with great arrogance, using the name of 
the Emperor, and threatening them with his displeasure. They had to assist them in their wickedness the 
Duke Sebastianus, a Manichee, and a profligate young man; the Prefect, the Count, and the Receiver- 
General as a dissembler. Many Virgins who condemned their impiety, and professed the truth, they 
brought out from the houses; others they insulted as they walked along the streets, and caused their 
heads to be uncovered by their young men. They also gave permission to the females of their party to 
insult whom they chose; and although the holy and faithful women withdrew on one side, and gave them 
the way, yet they gathered round them like Bacchanals and Furies , and esteemed it a misfortune if they 
found no means to injure them, and spent that day sorrowfully on which they were unable to do them 
some mischief. In a word, so cruel and bitter were they against all, that all men called them hangmen, 
murderers, lawless, intruders, evil-doers, and by any other name rather than that of Christians. 


60. Martyrdom of Eutychius. 


Moreover, imitating the savage practices of Scythians, they seized upon Eutychius a Subdeacon, a man 
who had served the Church honourably, and causing him to be scourged on the back with a leather whip, 
till he was at the point of death, they demanded that her should be sent away to the mines; and not simply 
to any mine, but to that of Phaeno , where even a condemned murderer is hardly able to live a few days. 
And what was most unreasonable in their conduct, they would not permit him even a few hours to have 
his wounds dressed, but caused him to be sent off immediately, saying, If this is done, all men will be 
afraid, and henceforward will be on our side.’ After a short interval, however, being unable to accomplish 
his journey to the mine on account of the pain of his stripes, he died on the way. He perished rejoicing, 
having obtained the glory of martyrdom. But the miscreants were not even yet ashamed, but in the words 
of Scripture, having bowels without mercy ,’ they acted accordingly, and now again perpetrated a satanic 
deed. When the people prayed them to spare Eutychius and besought them for him, they caused four 
honourable and free citizens to be seized, one of whom was Hermias who washed the beggars’ feet ; and 
after scourging them very severely, the Duke cast them into the prison. But the Arians, who are more 
cruel even than Scythians, when they had seen that they did not die from the stripes they had received, 
complained of the Duke and threatened, saying, We will write and tell the eunuchs , that he does not flog 
as we wish.’ Hearing this he was afraid, and was obliged to beat the men a second time; and they being 
beaten, and knowing for what cause they suffered and by whom they had been accused, said only, We are 
beaten for the sake of the Truth, but we will not hold communion with the heretics: beat us now as thou 
wilt; God will judge thee for this.’ The impious men wished to expose them to danger in the prison, that 
they might die there; but the people of God observing their time, besought him for them, and after seven 
days or more they were set at liberty. 


61. Ill-treatment of the poor. 


But the Arians, as being grieved at this, again devised another yet more cruel and unholy deed; cruel in 
the eyes of all men, but well suited to their antichristian heresy. The Lord commanded that we should 
remember the poor; He said, Sell that ye have, and give alms’ and again I was a hungred, and ye gave Me 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave Me drink; for inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of these little ones, ye 
have done it unto Me .’ But these men, as being in truth opposed to Christ, have presumed to act contrary 
to His will in this respect also. For when the Duke gave up the Churches to the Arians, and the destitute 
persons and widows were unable to continue any longer in them, the widows sat down in places which the 
Clergy entrusted with the care of them appointed. And when the Arians saw that the brethren readily 
ministered unto them and supported them, they persecuted the widows also, beating them on the feet, 
and accused those who gave to them before the Duke. This was done by means of a certain soldier named 
Dynamius. And it was well-pleasing to Sebastian , for there is no mercy in the Manichaeans; nay, it is 
considered a hateful thing among them to shew mercy to a poor man . Here then was a novel subject of 
complaint; and a new kind of court now first invented by the Arians. Persons were brought to trial for acts 
of kindness which they had performed; he who shewed mercy was accused, and he who had received a 
benefit was beaten; and they wished rather that a poor man should suffer hunger, than that he who was 


willing to shew mercy should give to him. Such sentiments these modern Jews, for such they are, have 
learned from the Jews of old, who when they saw him who had been blind from his birth recover his sight, 
and him who had been a long time sick of the palsy made whole, accused the Lord who had bestowed 
these benefits upon them, and judged them to be transgressors who had experienced His goodness . 


62. Ill-treatment of the poor. 


Who was not struck with astonishment at these proceedings? Who did not execrate both the heresy, and 
its defenders? Who failed to perceive that the Arians are indeed more cruel than wild beasts? For they had 
no prospect of gain from their iniquity, for the sake of which they might have acted in this manner; but 
they rather increased the hatred of all men against themselves. They thought by treachery and terror to 
force certain persons into their heresy, so that they might be brought to communicate with them; but the 
event turned out quite the contrary. The sufferers endured as martyrdom whatever they inflicted upon 
them, and neither betrayed nor denied the true faith in Christ. And those who were without and witnessed 
their conduct, and at last even the heathen, when they saw these things, execrated them as antichristian, 
as cruel executioners; for human nature is prone to pity and sympathise with the poor. But these men 
have lost even the common sentiments of humanity; and that kindness which they would have desired to 
meet with at the hands of others, had themselves been sufferers, they would not permit others to receive, 
but employed against them the severity and authority of the magistrates, and especially of the Duke. 


63. Ill-treatment of the Presbyters and Deacons. 


What they have done to the Presbyters and Deacons; how they drove them into banishment under 
sentence passed upon them by the Duke and the magistrates, causing the soldiers to bring out their 
kinsfolk from the houses , and Gorgonius, the commander of the police to beat them with stripes; and how 
(most cruel act of all) with much insolence they plundered the loaves of these and of those who were now 
dead; these things it is impossible for words to describe, for their cruelty surpasses all the powers of 
language. What terms could one employ which might seem equal to the subject? What circumstances 
could one mention first, so that those next recorded would not be found more dreadful, and the next more 
dreadful still? All their attempts and iniquities were full of murder and impiety; and so unscrupulous and 
artful are they, that they endeavour to deceive by promises of protection, and by bribing with money , that 
so, since they cannot recommend themselves by fair means, they may thereby make some display to 
impose on the simple. 


PART VIII 
PERSECUTION IN EGYPT 


64. Who would call them even by the name of Gentiles; much less by that of Christians? Would any one 
regard their habits and feelings as human, and not rather those of wild beasts, seeing their cruel and 
savage conduct? They are more worthless than public hangmen; more audacious than all other heretics. 
To the Gentiles they are much inferior, and stand far apart and separate from them . I have heard from our 
fathers, and I believe their report to be a faithful one, that long ago, when a persecution arose in the time 
of Maximian, the grandfather of Constantius, the Gentiles concealed our brethren the Christians, who 
were sought after, and frequently suffered the loss of their own substance, and had trial of imprisonment, 
solely that they might not betray the fugitives. They protected those who fled to them for refuge, as they 
would have done their own persons, and were determined to run all risks on their behalf. But now these 
admirable persons, the inventors of a new heresy, act altogether the contrary part; and are distinguished 
for nothing but their treachery. They have appointed themselves as executioners, and seek to betray all 
alike, and make those who conceal others the objects of their plots, esteeming equally as their enemy both 
him that conceals and him that is concealed. So murderous are they; so emulous in their evil-doings of the 
wickedness of Judas. 


65. Martyrdom of Secundus of Barka. 


The crimes these men have committed cannot adequately be described. I would only say, that as I write 
and wish to enumerate all their deeds of iniquity, the thought enters my mind, whether this heresy be not 
the fourth daughter of the horse-leach in the Proverbs, since after so many acts of injustice, so many 
murders, it hath not yet said, It is enough.’ No; it still rages, and goes about seeking after those whom it 
has not yet discovered, while those whom it has already injured, it is eager to injure anew. After the night 
attack, after the evils committed in consequence of it, after the persecution brought about by Heraclius, 
they cease not yet to accuse us falsely before the Emperor (and they are confident that as impious persons 
they will obtain a hearing), desiring that something more than banishment may be inflicted upon us, and 
that hereafter those who do not consent to their impieties may be destroyed. Accordingly, being now 
emboldened in an extreme degree, that most abandoned Secundus of Pentapolis, and Stephanus his 
accomplice, conscious that their heresy was a defence of any injustice they might commit, on discovering 
a Presbyter at Barka who would not comply with their desires (he was called Secundus, being of the same 
name, but not of the same faith with the heretic), they kicked him till he died . While he was thus suffering 
he imitated the Saint, and said, Let no one avenge my cause before human judges; I have the Lord for my 


avenger, for whose sake I suffer these things at their hands.’ They however were not moved with pity at 
these words, nor did they feel any awe of the sacred season; for it was during the time of Lent that they 
thus kicked the man to death. 


66. Persecution the weapon of Arianism. 


O new heresy, that hast put on the whole devil in impiety and wicked deeds! For in truth it is but a lately 
invented evil; and although certain heretofore appear to have adopted its doctrines, yet they concealed 
them, and were not known to hold them. But Eusebius and Arius, like serpents coming out of their holes, 
have vomited forth the poison of this impiety; Arius daring to blasphemy openly, and Eusebius defending 
his blasphemy. He was not however able to support the heresy, until, as I said before, he found a patron 
for it in the Emperor. Our fathers called an Ecumenical Council, when three hundred of them, more or less 
, met together and condemned the Arian heresy, and all declared that it was alien and strange to the faith 
of the Church. Upon this its supporters, perceiving that they were dishonoured, and had now no good 
ground of argument to insist upon, devised a different method, and attempted to vindicate it by means of 
external power. And herein one may especially admire the novelty as well as wickedness of their device, 
and how they go beyond all other heresies. For these support their madness by persuasive arguments 
calculated to deceive the simple; the Greeks, as the Apostle has said, make their attack with excellency 
and persuasiveness of speech, and with plausible fallacies; the Jews, leaving the divine Scriptures, now, as 
the Apostle again has said, contend about fables and endless genealogies ;’ and the Manichees and 
Valentinians with them, and others, corrupting the divine Scriptures, put forth fables in terms of their own 
inventions. But the Arians are bolder than them all, and have shewn that the other heresies are but their 
younger sisters , whom, as I have said, they surpass in impiety, emulating them all, and especially the 
Jews in their iniquity. For as the Jews, when they were unable to prove the charges which they pretended 
to allege against Paul, straightway led him to the chief captain and the governor; so likewise these men, 
who surpass the Jews in their devices, make use only of the power of the judges; and if any one so much 
as speaks against them, he is dragged before the Governor or the General. 


67. Arianism worse than other heresies, because of Persecution. 


The other heresies also, when the very Truth has refuted them on the clearest evidence, are wont to be 
silent, being simply confounded by their conviction. But this modern and accursed heresy, when it is 
overthrown by argument, when it is cast down and covered with shame by the very Truth, forthwith 
endeavours to coerce by violence and stripes and imprisonment those whom it has been unable to 
persuade by argument, thereby acknowledging itself to be anything rather than godly. For it is the part of 
true godliness not to compel , but to persuade, as I said before. Thus our Lord Himself, not as employing 
force, but as offering to their free choice, has said to all, If any man will follow after Me ;’ and to His 
disciples, Will ye also go away ?’ This heresy, however, is altogether alien from godliness; and therefore 
how otherwise should it act, than contrary to our Saviour, seeing also that it has enlisted that enemy of 
Christ, Constantius, as it were Antichrist himself, to be its leader in impiety? He for its sake has earnestly 
endeavoured to emulate Saul in savage cruelty. For when the priests gave victuals to David, Saul 
commanded, and they were all destroyed, in number three hundred and five ; and this man, now that all 
avoid the heresy, and confess a sound faith in the Lord, annuls a Council of full three hundred Bishops, 
banishes the Bishops themselves, and hinders the people from the practice of piety, and from their prayers 
to God, preventing their public assemblies. And as Saul overthrew Nob, the city of the priests, so this 
man, advancing even further in wickedness, has given up the Churches to the impious. And as he 
honoured Doeg the accuser before the true priests, and persecuted David, giving ear to the Ziphites; so 
this man prefers heretics to the godly, and still persecutes them that flee from him, giving ear to his own 
eunuchs, who falsely accuse the orthodox. He does not perceive that whatever he does or writes in behalf 
of the heresy of the Arians, involves an attack upon the Saviour. 


68. Constantius worse than Saul, Ahab, and Pilate. His past conduct to his own relations. 


Ahab himself did not act so cruelly towards the priests of God, as this man has acted towards the Bishops. 
For he was at least pricked in his conscience, when Naboth had been murdered, and was afraid at the 
sight of Elijah, but this man neither reverenced the great Hosius, nor was wearied or pricked in 
conscience, after banishing so many Bishops; but like another Pharaoh, the more he is afflicted, the more 
he is hardened, and imagines greater wickedness day by day. And the most extraordinary instance of his 
iniquity was the following. It happened that when the Bishops were condemned to banishment, certain 
other persons also received their sentence on charges of murder or sedition or theft, each according to 
the quality of his offence. These men after a few months he released, on being requested to do so, as 
Pilate did Barabbas; but the servants of Christ he not only refused to set at liberty, but even sentenced 
them to more unmerciful punishment in the place of their exile, proving himself an undying evil ‘ to them. 
To the others through congeniality of disposition he became a friend; but to the orthodox he was an enemy 
on account of their true faith in Christ. Is it not clear to all men from hence, that the Jews of old when they 
demanded Barabbas, and crucified the Lord, acted but the part which these present enemies of Christ are 
acting together with Constantius? nay, that he is even more bitter than Pilate. For Pilate, when he 
perceived the injustice of the deed, washed his hands; but this man, while he banishes the saints, gnashes 
his teeth against them more and more. 


69. But what wonder is it if, after he has been led into impious errors, he is so cruel towards the Bishops, 
since the common feelings of humanity could not induce him to spare even his own kindred. His uncles he 
slew; his cousins he put out of the way; he commiserated not the sufferings of his father-in-law, though he 
had married his daughter, or of his kinsmen; but he has ever been a transgressor of his oaths towards all. 
So likewise he treated his brother in an unholy manner; and now he pretends to build his sepulchre, 
although he delivered up to the barbarians his betrothed wife Olympias, whom his brother had protected 
till his death, and had brought up as his intended consort. Moreover he attempted to set aside his wishes, 
although he boasts to be his heir ; for so he writes, in terms which any one possessed of but a small 
measure of sense would be ashamed of. But when I compare his letters, I find that he does not possess 
common understanding, but that his mind is solely regulated by the suggestions of others, and that he has 
no mind of his own at all. Now Solomon says, If a ruler hearken to lies, all his servants are wicked .’ This 
man proves by his actions that he is such an unjust one, and that those about him are wicked. 


70. Inconstancy of Constantius. 


How then, being such an one, and taking pleasure in such associates, can he ever design anything just or 
reasonable, entangled as he is in the iniquity of his followers, men who verily bewitch him, or rather who 
have trampled his brains under their heels? Wherefore he now writes letters , and then repents that he 
has written them, and after repenting is again stirred up to anger, and then again laments his fate, and 
being undetermined what to do, he shews a soul destitute of understanding. Being then of such a 
character, one must fairly pity him, because that under the semblance and name of freedom he is the 
slave of those who drag him on to gratify their own impious pleasure. In a word, while through his folly 
and inconstancy, as the Scripture saith , he is willing to comply with the desires of others, he has given 
himself up to condemnation, to be consumed by fire in the future judgment; at once consenting to do 
whatever they wish, and gratifying them in their designs against the Bishops, and in their exertion of 
authority over the Churches. For behold, he has now again thrown into disorder all the Churches of 
Alexandria and of Egypt and Libya, and has publicly given orders, that the Bishops of the Catholic Church 
and faith be cast out of their churches, and that they be all given up to the professors of the Arian 
doctrines . The General began to carry this order into execution; and straightway Bishops were sent off in 
chains, and Presbyters and Monks bound with iron, after being almost beaten to death with stripes. 
Disorder prevails in every place; all Egypt and Libya are in danger, the people being indignant at this 
unjust command, and seeing in it the preparation for the coming of Antichrist, and beholding their 
property plundered by others, and given up into the hands of the heretics. 


71. This wickedness unprecedented. 


When was ever such iniquity heard of? when was such an evil deed ever perpetrated, even in times of 
persecution? They were heathens who persecuted formerly; but they did not bring their idols into the 
Churches. Zenobia , was a Jewess, and a supporter of Paul of Samosata; but she did not give up the 
Churches to the Jews for Synagogues. This is a new piece of iniquity. It is not simply persecution, but 
more than persecution, it is a prelude and preparation for the coming of Antichrist. Even if it be admitted 
that they invented false charges against Athanasius and the rest of the Bishops whom they banished, yet 
what is this to their later practices? What charges have they to allege against the whole of Egypt and 
Libya and Pentapolis ? For they have begun no longer to lay their plots against individuals, in which case 
they might be able to frame a lie against them; but they have set upon all in a body, so that if they merely 
choose to invent accusations against them, they must be condemned. Thus their wickedness has blinded 
their understanding ; and they have required, without any reason assigned, that the whole body of the 
Bishops shall be expelled, and thereby they shew that the charges they framed against Athanasius and the 
rest of the Bishops whom they banished were false, and invented for no other purpose than to support the 
accursed heresy of the Arian enemies of Christ. This is now no longer concealed, but has become most 
manifest to all men. He commanded Athanasius to be expelled out of the city, and gave up the Churches to 
them. And the Presbyters and Deacons that were with him, who had been appointed by Peter and 
Alexander, were also expelled and driven into banishment; and the real Arians, who not through any 
suspicions arising from circumstances, but on account of the heresy had been expelled at first together 
with Arius himself by the Bishop Alexander,—Secundus in Libya, in Alexandria Euzoius the Chananaean, 
Julius, Ammon, Marcus, Irenaeus, Zosimus, and Sarapion surnamed Pelycon, and in Libya Sisinnius, and 
the younger men with him, associates in his impiety; these have obtained possession of the Churches. 


72. Banishment of Egyptian Bishops. 


And the General Sebastian wrote to the governors and military authorities in every place; and the true 
Bishops were persecuted, and those who professed impious doctrines were brought in in their stead. They 
banished Bishops who had grown old in orders, and had been many years in the Episcopate, having been 
ordained by the Bishop Alexander; Ammonius , Hermes, Anagamphus, and Marcus, they sent to the Upper 
Oasis; Muis, Psenosiris, Nilammon, Plenes, Marcus, and Athenodorus to Ammoniaca, with no other 
intention than that they should perish in their passage through the deserts. They had no pity on them 
though they were suffering from illness, and indeed proceeded on their journey with so much difficulty on 
account of their weakness, that they were obliged to be carried in litters, and their sickness was so 
dangerous that the materials for their burial accompanied them. One of them indeed died, but they would 


not even permit the body to be given up to his friends for interment. With the same purpose they banished 
also the Bishop Dracontius to the desert places about Clysma, Philo to Babylon, Adelphius to Psinabla in 
the Thebais, and the Presbyters Hierax and Dioscorus to Syene. They likewise drove into exile Ammonius, 
Agathus, Agathodaemon, Apollonius, Eulogius, Apollos, Paphnutius, Gaius, and Flavius, ancient Bishops, 
as also the Bishops Dioscorus, Ammonius, Heraclides, and Psais; some of whom they gave up to work in 
the stone-quarries, others they persecuted with an intention to destroy, and many others they plundered. 
They banished also forty of the laity, with certain virgins whom they had before exposed to the fire ; 
beating them so severely with rods taken from palm-trees, that after lingering five days some of them 
died, and others had recourse to surgical treatment on account of the thorns left in their limbs, from 
which they suffered torments worse than death . But what is most dreadful to the mind of any man of 
sound understanding, though characteristic of these miscreants, is this: When the virgins during the 
scourging called upon the Name of Christ, they gnashed their teeth against them with increased fury. Nay 
more, they would not give up the bodies of the dead to their friends for burial, but concealed them that 
they might appear to be ignorant of the murder. They did not however escape detection; the whole city 
perceived it, and all men withdrew from them as executioners, as malefactors and robbers. Moreover they 
overthrew monasteries, and endeavoured to cast monks into the fire; they plundered houses, and 
breaking into the house of certain free citizens where the Bishop had deposited a treasure, they 
plundered and took it away. They scourged the widows on the soles of their feet, and hindered them from 
receiving their alms. 


73. Character of Arian nominees. 


Such were the iniquities practised by the Arians; and as to their further deeds of impiety, who could hear 
the account of them without shuddering? They had caused these venerable old men and aged Bishops to 
be sent into banishment; they now appointed in their stead profligate heathen youths, whom they thought 
to raise at once to the highest dignity, though they were not even Catechumens . And others who were 
accused of bigamy , and even of worse crimes, they nominated Bishops on account of the wealth and civil 
power which they possessed, and sent them out as it were from a market, upon their giving them gold. 
And now more dreadful calamities befel the people. For when they rejected these mercenary dependents 
of the Arians, so alien from themselves, they were scourged, they were proscribed, they were shut up in 
prison by the General (who did all this readily, being a Manichee), in order that they might no longer seek 
after their own Bishops, but be forced to accept those whom they abominated, men who were now guilty 
of the same mockeries as they had before practised among their idols. 


74. The Episcopal appointments of Constantius a mark of Antichrist. 


Will not every just person break forth into lamentations at the sight or hearing of these things, at 
perceiving the arrogance and extreme injustice of these impious men? The righteous lament in the place 
of the impious .’ After all these things, and now that the impiety has reached such a pitch of audacity, who 
will any longer venture to call this Costyllius a Christian, and not rather the image of Antichrist? For what 
mark of Antichrist is yet wanting? How can he in any way fail to be regarded as that one? or how can the 
latter fail to be supposed such a one as he is? Did not the Arians and the Gentiles offer those sacrifices in 
the great Church in the Caesareum , and utter their blasphemies against Christ as by His command? And 
does not the vision of Daniel thus describe Antichrist; that he shall make war with the saints, and prevail 
against them, and exceed all that have been before him in evil deeds and shall humble three kings, and 
speak words against the Most High, and shall think to change times and laws? Now what other person 
besides Constantius has ever attempted to do these things? He is surely such a one as Antichrist would 
be. He speaks words against the Most High by supporting this impious heresy: he makes war against the 
saints by banishing the Bishops; although indeed he exercises this power but for a little while to his own 
destruction. Moreover he has surpassed those before him in wickedness, having devised a new mode of 
persecution; and after he had overthrown three kings, namely Vetranio, Magnentius, and Gallus, he 
straightway undertook the patronage of impiety; and like a giant he has dared in his pride to set himself 
up against the Most High. He has thought to change laws, by transgressing the ordinance of the Lord 
given us through His Apostles, by altering the customs of the Church, and inventing a new kind of 
appointments. For he sends from strange places, distant a fifty days’ journey , Bishops attended by 
soldiers to people unwilling to receive them; and instead of an introduction to the acquaintance of their 
people, they bring with them threatening messages and letters to the magistrates. Thus he sent Gregory 
from Cappadocia to Alexandria; he transferred Germinius from Cyzicus to Sirmium; he removed Cecropius 
from Laodicea to Nicomedia. 


75. Arrival of George at Alexandria, and proceedings of Constantius in Italy. 


Again he transferred from Cappadocia to Milan one Auxentius , an intruder rather than a Christian, whom 
he commanded to stay there, after he had banished for his piety towards Christ Dionysius the Bishop of 
the place, a godly man. But this person was as yet even ignorant of the Latin language, and unskilful in 
everything except impiety. And now one George, a Cappadocian, who was contractor of stores at 
Constantinople, and having embezzled all monies that he received, was obliged to fly, he commanded to 
enter Alexandria with military pomp, and supported by the authority of the General. Next, finding one 
Epictetus a novice, a bold young man, he loved him , perceiving that he was ready for wickedness; and by 


his means he carries on his designs against those of the Bishops whom he desires to ruin. For he is 
prepared to do everything that the Emperor wishes; who accordingly availing himself of his assistance, 
has committed at Rome a strange act, but one truly resembling the malice of Antichrist. Having made 
preparations in the Palace instead of the Church, and caused some three of his own eunuchs to attend 
instead of the people, he then compelled three ill-conditioned spies (for one cannot call them Bishops), to 
ordain forsooth as Bishop one Felix , a man worthy of them, then in the Palace. For the people perceiving 
the iniquitous proceedings of the heretics would not allow them to enter the Churches , and withdrew 
themselves far from them. 


76. Tyrannous banishment of Bishops by Constantius. 


Now what is yet wanting to make him Antichrist? or what more could Antichrist do at his coming than this 
man has done? Will he not find when he comes that the way has been already prepared for him by this 
man easily to deceive the people? Again , he claims to himself the right of deciding causes, which he 
refers to the Court instead of the Church, and presides at them in person. And strange it is to say, when 
he perceives the accusers at a loss, he takes up the accusation himself, so that the injured party may no 
longer be able to defend himself on account of the violence which he displays. This he did in the 
proceedings against Athanasius. For when he saw the boldness of the Bishops Paulinus, Lucifer, Eusebius, 
and Dionysius, and how out of the recantation of Ursacius and Valens they confuted those who spoke 
against the Bishop, and advised that Valens and his fellows should no longer be believed, since they had 
already retracted what they now asserted, he immediately stood up and said, I am now the accuser of 
Athanasius; on my account you must believe what these assert.’ And then, when they said,—But how can 
you be an accuser, when the accused person is not present? for if you are his accuser, yet he is not 
present, and therefore cannot be tried. And the cause is not one that concerns Rome, so that you should 
be believed as being the Emperor; but it is a matter that concerns a Bishop; for the trial ought to be 
conducted on equal terms both to the accuser and the accused. And besides, how can you accuse him? for 
you could not be present to witness the conduct of one who lived at so great a distance from you; and if 
you speak but what you have heard from these, you ought also to give credit to what he says; but if you 
will not believe him, while you do believe them, it is plain that they assert these things for your sake, and 
accuse Athanasius only to gratify you?’—when he heard this, thinking that what they had so truly spoken 
was an insult to himself, he sent them into banishment; and being exasperated against Athanasius, he 
wrote in a more savage strain, requiring that he should suffer what has now befallen him, and that the 
Churches should be given up to the Arians, and that they should be allowed to do whatever they pleased. 


77. Constantius the precursor of Antichrist. 


Terrible indeed, and worse than terrible are such proceedings; yet conduct suitable to him who assumes 
the character of Antichrist. Who that beheld him taking the lead of his pretended Bishops, and presiding 
in Ecclesiastical causes, would not justly exclaim that this was the abomination of desolation ‘ spoken of 
by Daniel? For having put on the profession of Christianity, and entering into the holy places, and standing 
therein, he lays waste the Churches, transgressing their Canons, and enforcing the observance of his own 
decrees. Will any one now venture to say that this is a peaceful time with Christians, and not a time of 
persecution? A persecution indeed, such as never arose before, and such as no one perhaps will again stir 
up, except the son of lawlessness ,’ do these enemies of Christ exhibit, who already present a picture of 
him in their own persons. Wherefore it especially behoves us to be sober, lest this heresy which has 
reached such a height of impudence, and has diffused itself abroad like the poison of an adder ,’ as it is 
written in the Proverbs, and which teaches doctrines contrary to the Saviour; lest, I say, this be that 
falling away ,’ after which He shall be revealed, of whom Constantius is surely the forerunner . Else 
wherefore is he so mad against the godly? wherefore does he contend for it as his own heresy, and call 
every one his enemy who will not comply with the madness of Arius, and admit gladly the allegations of 
the enemies of Christ, and dishonour so many venerable Councils? why did he command that the 
Churches should be given up to the Arians? was it not that, when that other comes, he may thus find a 
way to enter into them, and may take to himself him who has prepared those places for him? For the 
ancient Bishops who were ordained by Alexander, and by his predecessor Achillas, and by Peter before 
him, have been cast out; and those introduced whom the companions of soldiers nominated; and they 
nominated only such as promised to adopt their doctrines. 


78. Alliance of Meletians with Arians. 


This was an easy proposition for the Meletians to comply with; for the greater part, or rather the whole of 
them, have never had a religious education, nor are they acquainted with the sound faith ‘ in Christ, nor 
do they know at all what Christianity is, or what writings we Christians possess. For having come out, 
some of them from the worship of idols, and others from the senate, or from the first civil offices, for the 
sake of the miserable exemption from duty and for the patronage they gained, and having bribed the 
Meletians who preceded them, they have been advanced to this dignity even before they had been under 
instruction. And even if they pretended to have been such, yet what kind of instruction is to be obtained 
among the Meletians? But indeed without even pretending to be under instruction, they came at once, and 
immediately were called Bishops, just as children receive a name. Being then persons of this description, 
they thought the thing of no great consequence, nor even supposed that piety was different from impiety. 


soul, although in the process he has robbed it of its immortality. For to all men it is not given to believe 
the truth which Christians are privileged to hold. As, therefore, Soranus has shown us from facts that the 
soul is nourished by corporeal aliments, let the philosopher (adopt a similar mode of proof, and) show that 
it is sustained by an incorporeal food. But the fact is, that no one has even been able to quench this man’s 
doubts and difficulties about the condition of the soul with the honey-water of Plato’s subtle eloquence, 
nor to surfeit them with the crumbs from the minute nostrums of Aristotle. But what is to become of the 
souls of all those robust barbarians, which have had no nurture of philosopher’s lore indeed, and yet are 
strong in untaught practical wisdom, and which although very starvelings in philosophy, without your 
Athenian academies and porches, and even the prison of Socrates, do yet contrive to live? For it is not the 
soul’s actual substance which is benefited by the aliment of learned study, but only its conduct and 
discipline; such ailment contributing nothing to increase its bulk, but only to enhance its grace. It is, 
moreover, a happy circumstance that the Stoics affirm that even the arts have corporeality; since at the 
rate the soul too must be corporeal, since it is commonly supposed to be nourished by the arts. Such, 
however, is the enormous preoccupation of the philosophic mind, that it is generally unable to see straight 
before it. Hence (the story of) Thales falling into the well. It very commonly, too, through not 
understanding even its own opinions, suspects a failure of its own health. Hence (the story of) Chrysippus 
and the hellebore. Some such hallucination, I take it, must have occurred to him, when he asserted that 
two bodies could not possibly be contained in one: he must have kept out of mind and sight the case of 
those pregnant women who, day after day, bear not one body, but even two and three at a time, within the 
embrace of a single womb. One finds likewise, in the records of the civil law, the instance of a certain 
Greek woman who gave birth to a quint of children, the mother of all these at one parturition, the 
manifold parent of a single brood, the prolific produce from a single womb, who, guarded by so many 
bodies—I had almost said, a people—was herself no less then the sixth person! The whole creation 
testifies how that those bodies which are naturally destined to issue from bodies, are already (included) in 
that from which they proceed. Now that which proceeds from some other thing must needs be second to 
it. Nothing, however, proceeds out of another thing except by the process of generation; but then they are 
two (things). 


CHAPTER VII 
THE SOULS CORPOREALITY DEMONSTRATED OUT OF THE GOSPELS 


So far as the philosophers are concerned, we have said enough. As for our own teachers, indeed, our 
reference to them is ex abundanti—a surplusage of authority: in the Gospel itself they will be found to 
have the clearest evidence for the corporeal nature of the soul. In hell the soul of a certain man is in 
torment, punished in flames, suffering excruciating thirst, and imploring from the finger of a happier soul, 
for his tongue, the solace of a drop of water. Do you suppose that this end of the blessed poor man and the 
miserable rich man is only imaginary? Then why the name of Lazarus in this narrative, if the circumstance 
is not in (the category of) a real occurrence? But even if it is to be regarded as imaginary, it will still be a 
testimony to truth and reality. For unless the soul possessed corporeality, the image of a soul could not 
possibly contain a finger of a bodily substance; nor would the Scripture feign a statement about the limbs 
of a body, if these had no existence. But what is that which is removed to Hades after the separation of the 
body; which is there detained; which is reserved until the day of judgment; to which Christ also, on dying, 
descended? I imagine it is the souls of the patriarchs. But wherefore (all this), if the soul is nothing in its 
subterranean abode? For nothing it certainly is, if it is not a bodily substance. For whatever is incorporeal 
is incapable of being kept and guarded in any way; it is also exempt from either punishment or 
refreshment. That must be a body, by which punishment and refreshment can be experienced. Of this I 
shall treat more fully in a more fitting place. Therefore, whatever amount of punishment or refreshment 
the soul tastes in Hades, in its prison or lodging, in the fire or in Abraham’s bosom, it gives proof thereby 
of its own corporeality. For an incorporeal thing suffers nothing, not having that which makes it capable of 
suffering; else, if it has such capacity, it must be a bodily substance. For in as far as every corporeal thing 
is capable of suffering, in so far is that which is capable of suffering also corporeal. 


CHAPTER VIII 
OTHER PLATONIST ARGUMENTS CONSIDERED 


Besides, it would be a harsh and absurd proceeding to exempt anything from the class of corporeal 
beings, on the ground that it is not exactly like the other constituents of that class. And where individual 
creatures possess various properties, does not this variety in works of the same class indicate the 
greatness of the Creator, in making them at the same time different and yet like, amicable yet rivals? 
Indeed, the philosophers themselves agree in saying that the universe consists of harmonious oppositions, 
according to Empedocles’ (theory of) friendship and enmity. Thus, then, although corporeal essences are 
opposed to incorporeal ones, they yet differ from each other in such sort as to amplify their species by 
their variety, without changing their genus, remaining all alike corporeal; contributing to God’s glory in 
their manifold existence by reason of their variety; so various, by reason of their differences; so diverse, in 
that some of them possess one kind of perception, others another; some feeding on one kind of aliment, 
others on another; some, again, possessing visibility, while others are invisible; some being weighty, 


Accordingly from being Meletians they readily and speedily became Arians; and if the Emperor should 
command them to adopt any other profession, they are ready to change again to that also. Their ignorance 
of true godliness quickly brings them to submit to the prevailing folly, and that which happens to be first 
taught them. For it is nothing to them to be carried about by every wind and tempest, so long as they are 
only exempt from duty, and obtain the patronage of men; nor would they scruple probably to change again 
to what they were before, even to become such as they were when they were heathens. Any how, being 
men of such an easy temper, and considering the Church as a civil senate, and like heathen being 
idolatrously minded, they put on the honourable name of the Saviour, under which they polluted the whole 
of Egypt, by causing so much as the name of the Arian heresy to be known therein. For Egypt has 
heretofore been the only country, throughout which the profession of the orthodox faith was boldly 
maintained ; and therefore these misbelievers have striven to introduce jealousy there also, or rather not 
they, but the devil who has stirred them up, in order that when his herald Antichrist shall come, he may 
find that the Churches in Egypt also are his own, and that the Meletians have already been instructed in 
his principles, and may recognise himself as already formed in them. 


79. Behaviour of the Meletians contrasted with that of the Alexandrian Christians. 


Such is the effect of that iniquitous order which was issued by Constantius. On the part of the people 
there was displayed a ready alacrity to submit to martyrdom, and an increased hatred of this most 
impious heresy; and yet lamentations for their Churches, and groans burst from all, while they cried unto 
the Lord, Spare Thy people, O Lord, and give not Thine heritage unto Thine enemies to reproach ;’ but 
make haste to deliver us out of the hand of the lawless . For behold, they have not spared Thy servants, 
but are preparing the way for Antichrist.’ For the Meletians will never resist him, nor will they care for the 
truth, nor will they esteem it an evil thing to deny Christ. They are men who have not approached the 
word with sincerity; like the chameleon they assume every various appearance; they are hirelings of any 
who will make use of them. They make not the truth their aim, but prefer before it their present pleasure; 
they say only, Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die .’ Such a profession and faithless temper is more 
worthy of Epicritian players than of Meletians. But the faithful servants of our Saviour, and the true 
Bishops who believe with sincerity, and live not for themselves, but for the Lord; these faithfully believing 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, and knowing, as I said before, that the charges which were alleged against the 
truth were false, and plainly fabricated for the sake of the Arian heresy (for by the recantation of Ursacius 
and Valens they detected the calumnies which were devised against Athanasius, for the purpose of 
removing him out of the way, and of introducing into the Churches the impieties of the enemies of Christ); 
these, I say, perceiving all this, as defenders and preachers of the truth, chose rather, and endured to be 
insulted and driven into banishment, than to subscribe against him, and to hold communion with the Arian 
madmen. They forgot not the lessons they had taught to others; yea, they know well that great dishonour 
remains for the traitors, but for them which confess the truth, the kingdom of heaven; and that to the 
careless and such as fear Constantius will happen no good thing; but for them that endure tribulations 
here, as sailors reach a quiet haven after a storm, as wrestlers receive a crown after the combat, so these 
shall obtain great and eternal joy and delight in heaven;—such as Joseph obtained after those tribulations; 
such as the great Daniel had after his temptations and the manifold conspiracies of the courtiers against 
him; such as Paul now enjoys, being crowned by the Saviour; such as the people of God everywhere 
expect. They, seeing these things, were not infirm of purpose, but waxed strong in faith , and increased in 
their zeal more and more. Being fully persuaded of the calumnies and impieties of the heretics, they 
condemn the persecutor, and in heart and mind run together the same course with them that are 
persecuted, that they also may obtain the crown of Confession. 


80. Duty of separating from heretics. 


One might say much more against this detestable and antichristian heresy, and might demonstrate by 
many arguments that the practices of Constantius are a prelude to the coming of Antichrist. But seeing 
that, as the Prophet has said, from the feet even to the head there is no reasonableness in it, but it is full 
of all filthiness and all impiety, so that the very name of it ought to be avoided as a dog’s vomit or the 
poison of serpents; and seeing that Costyllius openly exhibits the image of the adversary ; in order that 
our words may not be too many, it will be well to content ourselves with the divine Scripture, and that we 
all obey the precept which it has given us both in regard to other heresies, and especially respecting this. 
That precept is as follows; Depart ye, depart ye, go ye out from thence, touch no unclean thing; go ye out 
of the midst of them, and be ye separate, that bear the vessels of the Lord .’ This may suffice to instruct us 
all, so that if any one has been deceived by them, he may go out from them, as out of Sodom, and not 
return again unto them, lest he suffer the fate of Lot’s wife; and if any one has continued from the 
beginning pure from this impious heresy, he may glory in Christ and say, We have not stretched out our 
hands to a strange god ; neither have we worshipped the works of our own hands, nor served the creature 
more than Thee, the God that hast created all things through Thy word, the Only-Begotten Son our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through whom to Thee the Father together with the same Word in the Holy Spirit be glory 
and power for ever and ever. Amen.’ 


81. The Second Protest . 


The people of the Catholic Church in Alexandria, which is under the government of the most Reverend 


Bishop Athanasius, make this public protest by those whose names are under-written. 


We have already protested against the nocturnal assault which was committed upon ourselves and the 
Lord’s house; although in truth there needed no protest in respect to proceedings with which the whole 
city has been already made acquainted. For the bodies of the slain which were discovered were exposed in 
public, and the bows and arrows and other arms found in the Lord’s house loudly proclaim the iniquity. 


But whereas after our Protest already made, the most illustrious Duke Syrianus endeavours to force all 
men to agree with him, as though no tumult had been made, nor any had perished (wherein is no small 
proof that these things were not done according to the wishes of the most gracious Emperor Augustus 
Constantius; for he would not have been so much afraid of the consequences of this transaction, had he 
acted therein by command); and whereas also, when we went to him, and requested him not to do 
violence to any, nor to deny what had taken place, he ordered us, being Christians, to be beaten with 
clubs; thereby again giving proof of the nocturnal assault which has been directed against the Church:— 


We therefore make also this present Protest, certain of us being now about to travel to the most religious 
Emperor Augustus: and we adjure Maximus the Prefect of Egypt, and the Controllers , in the name of 
Almighty God, and for the sake of the salvation of the most religious Augustus Constantius, to relate all 
these things to the piety of Augustus, and to the authority of the most illustrious Prefects . We adjure also 
the masters of vessels, to publish these things everywhere, and to carry them to the ears of the most 
religious Augustus, and to the Prefects and the Magistrates in every place, in order that it may be known 
that a war has been waged against the Church, and that, in the times of Augustus Constantius, Syrianus 
has caused virgins and many others to become martyrs. 


As it dawned upon the fifth before the Ides of February , that is to say, the fourteenth of the month Mechir, 
while we were keeping vigil in the Lord’s house, and engaged in our prayers (for there was to be a 
communion on the Preparation ); suddenly about midnight, the most illustrious Duke Syrianus attacked us 
and the Church with many legions of soldiers armed with naked swords and javelins and other warlike 
instruments, and wearing helmets on their heads; and actually while we were praying, and while the 
lessons were being read, they broke down the doors. And when the doors were burst open by the violence 
of the multitude, he gave command, and some of them were shooting; others shouting, their arms rattling, 
and their swords flashing in the light of the lamps; and forthwith virgins were being slain, many men 
trampled down, and falling over one another as the soldiers came upon them, and several were pierced 
with arrows and perished. Some of the soldiers also were betaking themselves to plunder, and were 
stripping the virgins, who were more afraid of being even touched by them than they were of death. The 
Bishop continued sitting upon his throne, and exhorted all to pray. The Duke led on the attack, having 
with him Hilarius the notary, whose part in the proceedings was shewn in the sequel. The Bishop was 
seized, and barely escaped being torn to pieces; and having fallen into a state of insensibility, and 
appearing as one dead, he disappeared from among them, and has gone we know not whither. They were 
eager to kill him. And when they saw that many had perished, they gave orders to the soldiers to remove 
out of sight the bodies of the dead. But the most holy virgins who were left behind were buried in the 
tombs, having attained the glory of martyrdom in the times of the most religious Constantius. Deacons 
also were beaten with stripes even in the Lord’s house, and were shut up there. 


Nor did matters stop even here: for after all this had happened, whosoever pleased broke open any door 
that he could, and searched, and plundered what was within. They entered even into those places which 
not even all Christians are allowed to enter. Gorgonius, the commander of the city force , knows this, for 
he was present. And no unimportant evidence of the nature of this hostile assault is afforded by the 
circumstance, that the armour and javelins and swords borne by those who entered were left in the Lord’s 
house. They have been hung up in the Church until this time, that they might not be able to deny it: and 
although they sent several times Dynamius the soldier , as well as the Commander of the city police, 
desiring to take them away, we would not allow it, until the circumstance was known to all. 


Now if an order has been given that we should be persecuted we are all ready to suffer martyrdom. But if 
it be not by order of Augustus, we desire Maximus the Prefect of Egypt and all the city magistrates to 
request of him that they may not again be suffered thus to assail us. And we desire also that this our 
petition may be presented to him, that they may not attempt to bring in hither any other Bishop: for we 
have resisted unto death , desiring to have the most Reverend Athanasius, whom God gave us at the 
beginning, according to the succession of our fathers; whom also the most religious Augustus Constantius 
himself sent to us with letters and oaths. And we believe that when his Piety is informed of what has taken 
place, he will be greatly displeased, and will do nothing contrary to his oaths, but will again give orders 
that our Bishop Athanasius shall remain with us. 


To the Consuls to be elected after the Consulship of the most illustrious Arbaethion and Collianus , on the 
seventeenth Mechir , which is the day before the Ides of February. 


Four Discourses Against the Arians 


Discourse I 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION. REASON FOR WRITING; CERTAIN PERSONS INDIFFERENT ABOUT ARIANISM; ARIANS NOT 
CHRISTIANS, BECAUSE SECTARIES ALWAYS TAKE THE NAME OF THEIR FOUNDER 


1. Of all other heresies which have departed from the truth it is acknowledged that they have but devised 
a madness, and their irreligiousness has long since become notorious to all men. For that their authors 
went out from us, it plainly follows, as the blessed John has written, that they never thought nor now think 
with us. Wherefore, as saith the Saviour, in that they gather not with us, they scatter with the devil, and 
keep an eye on those who slumber, that, by this second sowing of their own mortal poison, they may have 
companions in death. But, whereas one heresy, and that the last, which has now risen as harbinger of 
Antichrist, the Arian, as it is called, considering that other heresies, her elder sisters, have been openly 
proscribed, in her craft and cunning, affects to array herself in Scripture language , like her father the 
devil, and is forcing her way back into the Church’s paradise,—that with the pretence of Christianity, her 
smooth sophistry (for reason she has none) may deceive men into wrong thoughts of Christ,—nay, since 
she has already seduced certain of the foolish, not only to corrupt their ears, but even to take and eat with 
Eve, till in their ignorance which ensues they think bitter sweet, and admire this loathsome heresy, on this 
account I have thought it necessary, at your request, to unrip the folds of its breast-plate ,’ and to shew 
the ill savour of its folly. So while those who are far from it may continue to shun it, those whom it has 
deceived may repent; and, opening the eyes of their heart, may understand that darkness is not light, nor 
falsehood truth, nor Arianism good; nay, that those who call these men Christians are in great and 
grievous error, as neither having studied Scripture, nor understanding Christianity at all, and the faith 
which it contains. 


2. For what have they discovered in this heresy like to the religious Faith, that they vainly talk as if its 
supporters said no evil? This in truth is to call even Caiaphas a Christian, and to reckon the traitor Judas 
still among the Apostles, and to say that they who asked Barabbas instead of the Saviour did no evil, and 
to recommend Hymenaeus and Alexander as right-minded men, and as if the Apostle slandered them. But 
neither can a Christian bear to hear this, nor can he consider the man who dared to say it sane in his 
understanding. For with them for Christ is Arius, as with the Manichees Manichaeus; and for Moses and 
the other saints they have made the discovery of one Sotades , aman whom even Gentiles laugh at, and of 
the daughter of Herodias. For of the one has Arius imitated the dissolute and effeminate tone, in writing 
Thaliae on his model; and the other he has rivalled in her dance, reeling and frolicking in his blasphemies 
against the Saviour; till the victims of his heresy lose their wits and go foolish, and change the Name of 
the Lord of glory into the likeness of the image of corruptible man ,’ and for Christians come to be called 
Arians, bearing this badge of their irreligion. For let them not excuse themselves; nor retort their disgrace 
on those who are not as they, calling Christians after the names of their teachers , that they themselves 
may appear to have that Name in the same way. Nor let them make a jest of it, when they feel shame at 
their disgraceful appellation; rather, if they be ashamed, let them hide their faces, or let them recoil from 
their own irreligion. For never at any time did Christian people take their title from the Bishops among 
them, but from the Lord, on whom we rest our faith. Thus, though the blessed Apostles have become our 
teachers, and have ministered the Saviour’s Gospel, yet not from them have we our title, but from Christ 
we are and are named Christians. But for those who derive the faith which they profess from others, good 
reason is it they should bear their name, whose property they have become . 


3. Yes surely; while all of us are and are called Christians after Christ, Marcion broached a heresy a long 
time since and was cast out; and those who continued with him who ejected him remained Christians; but 
those who followed Marcion were called Christians no more, but henceforth Marcionites. Thus Valentinus 
also, and Basilides, and Manichaeus, and Simon Magus, have imparted their own name to their followers; 
and some are accosted as Valentinians, or as Basilidians, or as Manichees, or as Simonians; and other, 
Cataphrygians from Phrygia, and from Novatus Novatians. So too Meletius, when ejected by Peter the 
Bishop and Martyr, called his party no longer Christians, but Meletians , and so in consequence when 
Alexander of blessed memory had cast out Arius, those who remained with Alexander, remained 
Christians; but those who went out with Arius, left the Saviour’s Name to us who were with Alexander, 
and as to them they were hence-forward denominated Arians. Behold then, after Alexander’s death too, 
those who communicate with his successor Athanasius, and those with whom the said Athanasius 
communicates, are instances of the same rule; none of them bear his name, nor is he named from them, 
but all in like manner, and as is usual, are called Christians. For though we have a succession of teachers 
and become their disciples, yet, because we are taught by them the things of Christ, we both are, and are 
called, Christians all the same. But those who follow the heretics, though they have innumerable 
successors in their heresy, yet anyhow bear the name of him who devised it. Thus, though Arius be dead, 


and many of his party have succeeded him, yet those who think with him, as being known from Arius, are 
called Arians. And, what is a remarkable evidence of this, those of the Greeks who even at this time come 
into the Church, on giving up the superstition of idols, take the name, not of their catechists, but of the 
Saviour, and begin to be called Christians instead of Greeks: while those of them who go off to the 
heretics, and again all who from the Church change to this heresy, abandon Christ’s name, and henceforth 
are called Arians, as no longer holding Christ’s faith, but having inherited Arius’s madness. 


4. How then can they be Christians, who for Christians are Ario-maniacs ? or how are they of the Catholic 
Church, who have shaken off the Apostolical faith, and become authors of fresh evils? who, after 
abandoning the oracles of divine Scripture, call Arius’s Thaliae a new wisdom? and with reason too, for 
they are announcing a new heresy. And hence a man may marvel, that, whereas many have written many 
treatises and abundant homilies upon the Old Testament and the New, yet in none of them is a Thalia 
found; nay nor among the more respectable of the Gentiles, but among those only who sing such strains 
over their cups, amid cheers and jokes, when men are merry, that the rest may laugh; till this marvellous 
Arius, taking no grave pattern, and ignorant even of what is respectable, while he stole largely from other 
heresies, would be original in the ludicrous, with none but Sotades for his rival. For what beseemed him 
more, when he would dance forth against the Saviour, than to throw his wretched words of irreligion into 
dissolute and loose metres? that, while a man,’ as Wisdom says, is known from the utterance of his word ,’ 
so from those numbers should be seen the writer’s effeminate soul and corruption of thought . In truth, 
that crafty one did not escape detection; but, for all his many writhings to and fro, like the serpent, he did 
but fall into the error of the Pharisees. They, that they might transgress the Law, pretended to be anxious 
for the words of the Law, and that they might deny the expected and then present Lord, were hypocritical 
with God’s name, and were convicted of blaspheming when they said, Why dost Thou, being a man, make 
Thyself God,’ and sayest, I and the Father are one ?’ And so too, this counterfeit and Sotadean Arius, 
feigns to speak of God, introducing Scripture language , but is on all sides recognised as godless Arius, 
denying the Son, and reckoning Him among the creatures. 


CHAPTER II 


EXTRACTS FROM THE THALIA OF ARIUS. ARIUS MAINTAINS THAT GOD BECAME A FATHER, AND THE SON WAS 
NOT ALWAYS; THE SON OUT OF NOTHING; ONCE HE WAS NOT; HE WAS NOT BEFORE HIS GENERATION; HE WAS 
CREATED; NAMED WISDOM AND WORD AFTER GOD’S ATTRIBUTES; MADE THAT HE MIGHT MAKE US; ONE OUT 
OF MANY POWERS OF GOD; ALTERABLE; EXALTED ON GOD’S FOREKNOWLEDGE OF WHAT HE WAS TO BE; NOT 
VERY GOD; BUT CALLED SO AS OTHERS BY PARTICIPATION; FOREIGN IN ESSENCE FROM THE FATHER; DOES NOT 
KNOW OR SEE THE FATHER; DOES NOT KNOW HIMSELF 


5. Now the commencement of Arius’s Thalia and flippancy, effeminate in tune and nature, runs thus:— 
According to faith of God’s elect, God’s prudent ones, 

Holy children, rightly dividing, God’s Holy Spirit receiving, 

Have I learned this from the partakers of wisdom, 

Accomplished, divinely taught, and wise in all things. 

Along their track, have I been walking, with like opinions. 

I the very famous, the much suffering for God’s glory; 

And taught of God, I have acquired wisdom and knowledge.’ 


And the mockeries which he utters in it, repulsive and most irreligious, are such as these :—God was not 
always a Father;’ but once God was alone, and not yet a Father, but afterwards He became a Father.’ The 
Son was not always;’ for, whereas all things were made out of nothing, and all existing creatures and 
works were made, so the Word of God Himself was made out of nothing,’ and once He was not,’ and He 
was not before His origination,’ but He as others had an origin of creation.’ For God,’ he says, was alone, 
and the Word as yet was not, nor the Wisdom. Then, wishing to form us, thereupon He made a certain 
one, and named Him Word and Wisdom and Son, that He might form us by means of Him.’ Accordingly, he 
says that there are two wisdoms, first, the attribute co-existent with God, and next, that in this wisdom the 
Son was originated, and was only named Wisdom and Word as partaking of it. For Wisdom,’ saith he, by 
the will of the wise God, had its existence in Wisdom.’ In like manner, he says, that there is another Word 
in God besides the Son, and that the Son again, as partaking of it, is named Word and Son according to 
grace. And this too is an idea proper to their heresy, as shewn in other works of theirs, that there are 
many powers; one of which is God’s own by nature and eternal; but that Christ, on the other hand, is not 
the true power of God; but, as others, one of the so-called powers, one of which, namely, the locust and 
the caterpillar , is called in Scripture, not merely the power, but the great power.’ The others are many 
and are like the Son, and of them David speaks in the Psalms, when he says, The Lord of hosts’ or powers 
.. And by nature, as all others, so the Word Himself is alterable, and remains good by His own free will, 
while He chooseth; when, however, He wills, He can alter as we can, as being of an alterable nature. For 
therefore,’ saith he, as foreknowing that He would be good, did God by anticipation bestow on Him this 


glory, which afterwards, as man, He attained from virtue. Thus in consequence of His works fore-known , 
did God bring it to pass that He being such, should come to be.’ 


6. Moreover he has dared to say, that the Word is not the very God;’ though He is called God, yet He is not 
very God,’ but by participation of grace, He, as others, is God only in name.’ And, whereas all beings are 
foreign and different from God in essence, so too is the Word alien and unlike in all things to the Father’s 
essence and propriety,’ but belongs to things originated and created, and is one of these. Afterwards, as 
though he had succeeded to the devil’s recklessness, he has stated in his Thalia, that even to the Son the 
Father is invisible,’ and the Word cannot perfectly and exactly either see or know His own Father;’ but 
even what He knows and what He sees, He knows and sees in proportion to His own measure,’ as we also 
know according to our own power. For the Son, too, he says, not only knows not the Father exactly, for He 
fails in comprehension , but He knows not even His own essence;’—and that the essences of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Ghost, are separate in nature, and estranged, and disconnected, and alien , and 
without participation of each other ;’ and, in his own words, utterly unlike from each other in essence and 
glory, unto infinity.’ Thus as to likeness of glory and essence,’ he says that the Word is entirely diverse 
from both the Father and the Holy Ghost. With such words hath the irreligious spoken; maintaining that 
the Son is distinct by Himself, and in no respect partaker of the Father. These are portions of Arius’s 
fables as they occur in that jocose composition. 


7. Who is there that hears all this, nay, the tune of the Thalia, but must hate, and justly hate, this Arius 
jesting on such matters as on a stage ? who but must regard him, when he pretends to name God and 
speak of God, but as the serpent counselling the woman? who, on reading what follows in his work, but 
must discern in his irreligious doctrine that error, into which by his sophistries the serpent in the sequel 
seduced the woman? who at such blasphemies is not transported? The heaven,’ as the Prophet says, was 
astonished, and the earth shuddered ‘ at the transgression of the Law. But the sun, with greater horror, 
impatient of the bodily contumelies, which the common Lord of all voluntarily endured for us, turned 
away, and recalling his rays made that day sunless. And shall not all human kind at Arius’s blasphemies be 
struck speechless, and stop their ears, and shut their eyes, to escape hearing them or seeing their author? 
Rather, will not the Lord Himself have reason to denounce men so irreligious, nay, so unthankful, in the 
words which He has already uttered by the prophet Hosea, Woe unto them, for they have fled from Me; 
destruction upon them, for they have transgressed against Me; though I have redeemed them, yet they 
have spoken lies against Me .’ And soon after, They imagine mischief against Me; they turn away to 
nothing .’ For to turn away from the Word of God, which is, and to fashion to themselves one that is not, is 
to fall to what is nothing. For this was why the Ecumenical Council, when Arius thus spoke, cast him from 
the Church, and anathematized him, as impatient of such irreligion. And ever since has Arius’s error been 
reckoned for a heresy more than ordinary, being known as Christ’s foe, and harbinger of Antichrist. 
Though then so great a condemnation be itself of special weight to make men flee from that irreligious 
heresy , as I said above, yet since certain persons called Christian, either in ignorance or pretence, think 
it, as I then said, little different from the Truth, and call its professors Christians; proceed we to put some 
questions to them, according to our powers, thereby to expose the unscrupulousness of the heresy. 
Perhaps, when thus caught, they will be silenced, and flee from it, as from the sight of a serpent. 


CHAPTER III 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT. THE ARIANS AFFECT SCRIPTURE LANGUAGE, BUT THEIR DOCTRINE NEW, AS 
WELL AS UNSCRIPTURAL. STATEMENT OF THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE, THAT THE SON IS PROPER TO THE 
FATHER’S SUBSTANCE, AND ETERNAL. RESTATEMENT OF ARIANISM IN CONTRAST, THAT HE IS A CREATURE 
WITH A BEGINNING: THE CONTROVERSY COMES TO THIS ISSUE, WHETHER ONE WHOM WE ARE TO BELIEVE IN 
AS GOD, CAN BE SO IN NAME ONLY, AND IS MERELY A CREATURE. WHAT PRETENCE THEN FOR BEING 
INDIFFERENT IN THE CONTROVERSY? THE ARIANS RELY ON STATE PATRONAGE, AND DARE NOT AVOW THEIR 
TENETS 


8. If then the use of certain phrases of divine Scripture changes, in their opinion, the blasphemy of the 
Thalia into reverent language, of course they ought also to deny Christ with the present Jews, when they 
see how they study the Law and the Prophets; perhaps too they will deny the Law and the Prophets like 
Manichees , because the latter read some portions of the Gospels. If such bewilderment and empty 
speaking be from ignorance, Scripture will teach them, that the devil, the author of heresies, because of 
the ill savour which attaches to evil, borrows Scripture language, as a cloak wherewith to sow the ground 
with his own poison also, and to seduce the simple. Thus he deceived Eve; thus he framed former 
heresies; thus he persuaded Arius at this time to make a show of speaking against those former ones, that 
he might introduce his own without observation. And yet, after all, the man of craft did not escape. For 
being irreligious towards the Word of God, he lost his all at once , and betrayed to all men his ignorance of 
other heresies too ; and having not a particle of truth in his belief, does but pretend to it. For how can he 
speak truth concerning the Father, who denies the Son, that reveals concerning Him? or how can he be 
orthodox concerning the Spirit, while he speaks profanely of the Word that supplies the Spirit? and who 
will trust him concerning the Resurrection, denying, as he does, Christ for us the first-begotten from the 
dead? and how shall he not err in respect to His incarnate presence, who is simply ignorant of the Son’s 
genuine and true generation from the Father? For thus, the former Jews also, denying the Word, and 
saying, We have no king but Caesar ,’ were forthwith stripped of all they had, and forfeited the light of the 
Lamp, the odour of ointment, knowledge of prophecy, and the Truth itself; till now they understand 


nothing, but are walking as in darkness. For who was ever yet a hearer of such a doctrine ? or whence or 
from whom did the abettors and hirelings of the heresy gain it? who thus expounded to them when they 
were at school ? who told them, Abandon the worship of the creation, and then draw near and worship a 
creature and a work ?’ But if they themselves own that they have heard it now for the first time, how can 
they deny that this heresy is foreign, and not from our fathers ? But what is not from our fathers, but has 
come to light in this day, how can it be but that of which the blessed Paul has foretold, that in the latter 
times some shall depart from the sound faith, giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils, in 
the hypocrisy of liars; cauterized in their own conscience, and turning from the truth ?’ 


9. For, behold, we take divine Scripture, and thence discourse with freedom of the religious Faith, and set 
it up as a light upon its candlestick, saying:—Very Son of the Father, natural and genuine, proper to His 
essence, Wisdom Only-begotten, and Very and Only Word of God is He; not a creature or work, but an 
offspring proper to the Father’s essence. Wherefore He is very God, existing one in essence with the very 
Father; while other beings, to whom He said, I said ye are Gods ,’ had this grace from the Father, only by 
participation of the Word, through the Spirit. For He is the expression of the Father’s Person, and Light 
from Light, and Power, and very Image of the Father’s essence. For this too the Lord has said, He that 
hath seen Me, hath seen the Father .” And He ever was and is and never was not. For the Father being 
everlasting, His Word and His Wisdom must be everlasting . On the other hand, what have these persons 
to shew us from the infamous Thalia? Or, first of all, let them read it themselves, and copy the tone of the 
writer; at least the mockery which they will encounter from others may instruct them how low they have 
fallen; and then let them proceed to explain themselves. For what can they say from it, but that God was 
not always a Father, but became so afterwards; the Son was not always, for He was not before His 
generation; He is not from the Father, but He, as others, has come into subsistence out of nothing; He is 
not proper to the Father’s essence, for He is a creature and work?’ And Christ is not very God, but He, as 
others, was made God by participation; the Son has not exact knowledge of the Father, nor does the Word 
see the Father perfectly; and neither exactly understands nor knows the Father. He is not the very and 
only Word of the Father, but is in name only called Word and Wisdom, and is called by grace Son and 
Power. He is not unalterable, as the Father is, but alterable in nature, as the creatures, and He comes 
short of apprehending the perfect knowledge of the Father.’ Wonderful this heresy, not plausible even, but 
making speculations against Him that is, that He be not, and everywhere putting forward blasphemy for 
reverent language! Were any one, after inquiring into both sides, to be asked, whether of the two he 
would follow in faith, or whether of the two spoke fitly of God,—or rather let them say themselves, these 
abettors of irreligion, what, if a man be asked concerning God (for the Word was God’), it were fit to 
answer . For from this one question the whole case on both sides may be determined, what is fitting to 
say,—He was, or He was not; always, or before His birth; eternal, or from this and from then; true, or by 
adoption, and from participation and in idea ; to call Him one of things originated, or to unite Him to the 
Father; to consider Him unlike the Father in essence, or like and proper to Him; a creature, or Him 
through whom the creatures were originated; that He is the Father’s Word, or that there is another word 
beside Him, and that by this other He was originated, and by another wisdom; and that He is only named 
Wisdom and Word, and is become a partaker of this wisdom, and second to it? 


10. Which of the two theologies sets forth our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Son of the Father, this which 
you vomited forth, or that which we have spoken and maintain from the Scriptures? If the Saviour be not 
God, nor Word, nor Son, you shall have leave to say what you will, and so shall the Gentiles, and the 
present Jews. But if He be Word of the Father and true Son, and God from God, and over all blessed for 
ever ,’ is it not becoming to obliterate and blot out those other phrases and that Arian Thalia, as but a 
pattern of evil, a store of all irreligion, into which, whoso falls, knoweth not that giants perish with her, 
and reacheth the depths of Hades ?’ This they know themselves, and in their craft they conceal it, not 
having the courage to speak out, but uttering something else . For if they speak, a condemnation will 
follow; and if they be suspected, proofs from Scripture will be cast at them from every side. Wherefore, in 
their craft, as children of this world, after feeding their so-called lamp from the wild olive, and fearing lest 
it should soon be quenched (for it is said, the light of the wicked shall be put out ,’) they hide it under the 
bushel of their hypocrisy, and make a different profession, and boast of patronage of friends and authority 
of Constantius, that what with their hypocrisy and their professions, those who come to them may be kept 
from seeing how foul their heresy is. Is it not detestable even in this, that it dares not speak out, but is 
kept hid by its own friends, and fostered as serpents are? for from what sources have they got together 
these words? or from whom have they received what they venture to say ? Not any one man can they 
specify who has supplied it. For who is there in all mankind, Greek or Barbarian, who ventures to rank 
among creatures One whom he confesses the while to be God and says, that He was not till He was made? 
or who is there, who to the God in whom he has put faith, refuses to give credit, when He says, This is My 
beloved Son ,’ on the pretence that He is not a Son, but a creature? rather, such madness would rouse an 
universal indignation. Nor does Scripture afford them any pretext; for it has been often shewn, and it shall 
be shewn now, that their doctrine is alien to the divine oracles. Therefore, since all that remains is to say 
that from the devil came their mania (for of such opinions he alone is sower ), proceed we to resist him— 
for with him is our real conflict, and they are but instruments;—that, the Lord aiding us, and the enemy, as 
he is wont, being overcome with arguments, they may be put to shame, when they see him without 
resource who sowed this heresy in them, and may learn, though late, that, as being Arians, they are not 
Christians. 


CHAPTER IV 


THAT THE SON IS ETERNAL AND INCREATE. THESE ATTRIBUTES, BEING THE POINTS IN DISPUTE, ARE FIRST 
PROVED BY DIRECT TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE. CONCERNING THE ETERNAL POWER’ OF GOD IN ROM. I. 20, WHICH IS 
SHEWN TO MEAN THE SON. REMARKS ON THE ARIAN FORMULA, ONCE THE SON WAS NOT,’ ITS SUPPORTERS 
NOT DARING TO SPEAK OF A TIME WHEN THE SON WAS NOT.’ 


11. At his suggestion then ye have maintained and ye think, that there was once when the Son was not;’ 
this is the first cloke of your views of doctrine which has to be stripped off. Say then what was once when 
the Son was not, O slanderous and irreligious men ? If ye say the Father, your blasphemy is but greater; 
for it is impious to say that He was once,’ or to signify Him by the word once.’ For He is ever, and is now, 
and as the Son is, so is He, and is Himself He that is, and Father of the Son. But if ye say that the Son was 
once, when He Himself was not, the answer is foolish and unmeaning. For how could He both be and not 
be? In this difficulty, you can but answer, that there was a time when the Word was not; for your very 
adverb once’ naturally signifies this. And your other, The Son was not before His generation,’ is equivalent 
to saying, There was once when He was not,’ for both the one and the other signify that there is a time 
before the Word. Whence then this your discovery? Why do ye, as the heathen, rage, and imagine vain 
phrases against the Lord and against His Christ?’ for no holy Scripture has used such language of the 
Saviour, but rather always’ and eternal’ and coexistent always with the Father.’ For, In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God .’ And in the Apocalypse he thus speaks ; 
Who is and who was and who is to come.’ Now who can rob who is’ and who was’ of eternity? This too in 
confutation of the Jews hath Paul written in his Epistle to the Romans, Of whom as concerning the flesh is 
Christ, who is over all, God blessed for ever ;’ while silencing the Greeks, he has said, The visible things of 
Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even 
His eternal Power and Godhead ;’ and what the Power of God is, he teaches us elsewhere himself, Christ 
the Power of God and the Wisdom of God .’ Surely in these words he does not designate the Father, as ye 
often whisper one to another, affirming that the Father is His eternal power.’ This is not so; for he says 
not, God Himself is the power,’ but His is the power.’ Very plain is it to all that His’ is not He;’ yet not 
something alien but rather proper to Him. Study too the context and turn to the Lord;’ now the Lord is 
that Spirit ;’and you will see that it is the Son who is signified. 


12. For after making mention of the creation, he naturally speaks of the Framer’s Power as seen in it, 
which Power, I say, is the Word of God, by whom all things have been made. If indeed the creation is 
sufficient of itself alone, without the Son, to make God known, see that you fall not, from thinking that 
without the Son it has come to be. But if through the Son it has come to be, and in Him all things consist ,’ 
it must follow that he who contemplates the creation rightly, is contemplating also the Word who framed 
it, and through Him begins to apprehend the Father . And if, as the Saviour also says, No one knoweth the 
Father, save the Son, and he to whom the Son shall reveal Him ,’ and if on Philip’s asking, Shew us the 
Father,’ He said not, Behold the creation,’ but, He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father ,’ reasonably 
doth Paul,—while accusing the Greeks of contemplating the harmony and order of the creation without 
reflecting on the Framing Word within it (for the creatures witness to their own Framer) so as through the 
creation to apprehend the true God, and abandon their worship of it,—reasonably hath he said, His 
Eternal Power and Godhead ,’ thereby signifying the Son. And where the sacred writers say, Who exists 
before the ages,’ and By whom He made the ages ,’ they thereby as clearly preach the eternal and 
everlasting being of the Son, even while they are designating God Himself. Thus, if Isaiah says, The 
Everlasting God, the Creator of the ends of the earth ;’ and Susanna said, O Everlasting God ;’ and Baruch 
wrote, I will cry unto the Everlasting in my days,’ and shortly after, My hope is in the Everlasting, that He 
will save you, and joy is come unto me from the Holy One ;’ yet forasmuch as the Apostle, writing to the 
Hebrews, says, Who being the radiance of His glory and the Expression of His Person ;’ and David too in 
the eighty-ninth Psalm, And the brightness of the Lord be upon us,’ and, In Thy Light shall we see Light ,’ 
who has so little sense as to doubt of the eternity of the Son ? for when did man see light without the 
brightness of its radiance, that he may say of the Son, There was once, when He was not,’ or Before His 
generation He was not.’ And the words addressed to the Son in the hundred and forty-fourth Psalm, Thy 
kingdom is a kingdom of all ages ,’ forbid any one to imagine any interval at all in which the Word did not 
exist. For if every interval in the ages is measured, and of all the ages the Word is King and Maker, 
therefore, whereas no interval at all exists prior to Him , it were madness to say, There was once when the 
Everlasting was not,’ and From nothing is the Son.’ And whereas the Lord Himself says, I am the Truth ,’ 
not I became the Truth;’ but always, I am,—I am the Shepherd,—I am the Light,’—and again, Call ye Me 
not, Lord and Master? and ye call Me well, for so I am,’ who, hearing such language from God, and the 
Wisdom, and Word of the Father, speaking of Himself, will any longer hesitate about the truth, and not 
forthwith believe that in the phrase I am,’ is signified that the Son is eternal and without beginning? 


13. It is plain then from the above that the Scriptures declare the Son’s eternity; it is equally plain from 
what follows that the Arian phrases He was not,’ and before’ and when,’ are in the same Scriptures 
predicated of creatures. Moses, for instance, in his account of the generation of our system, says, And 
every plant of the field, before it was in the earth, and every herb of the field before it grew; for the Lord 
God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there was not a man to till the ground .’ And in 
Deuteronomy, When the Most High divided to the nations .’ And the Lord said in His own Person, If ye 
loved Me, ye would rejoice because I said, I go unto the Father, for My Father is greater than I. And now I 
have told you before it come to pass, that when it is come to pass, ye might believe .’ And concerning the 


creation He says by Solomon, Or ever the earth was, when there were no depths, I was brought forth; 
when there were no fountains abounding with water. Before the mountains were settled, before the hills, 
was I brought forth .’ And, Before Abraham was, I am .’ And concerning Jeremiah He says, Before I 
formed thee in the womb, I knew thee .’ And David in the Psalm says, Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever the earth and the world were made, Thou art, God from everlasting and world without end .’ 
And in Daniel, Susanna cried out with a loud voice and said, O everlasting God, that knowest the secrets, 
and knowest all things before they be .’ Thus it appears that the phrases once was not,’ and before it came 
to be,’ and when,’ and the like, belong to things originate and creatures, which come out of nothing, but 
are alien to the Word. But if such terms are used in Scripture of things originate, but ever’ of the Word, it 
follows, O ye enemies of God, that the Son did not come out of nothing, nor is in the number of originated 
things at all, but is the Father’s Image and Word eternal, never having not been, but being ever, as the 
eternal Radiance of a Light which is eternal. Why imagine then times before the Son? or wherefore 
blaspheme the Word as after times, by whom even the ages were made? for how did time or age at all 
subsist when the Word, as you say, had not appeared, through’ whom all things have been made and 
without’ whom not one thing was made ?’ Or why, when you mean time, do you not plainly say, a time was 
when the Word was not?’ But while you drop the word time’ to deceive the simple, you do not at all 
conceal your own feeling, nor, even if you did, could you escape discovery. For you still simply mean times, 
when you say, There was when He was not,’ and He was not before His generation.’ 


CHAPTER V 


SUBJECT CONTINUED. OBJECTION, THAT THE SON’S ETERNITY MAKES HIM COORDINATE WITH THE FATHER, 
INTRODUCES THE SUBJECT OF HIS DIVINE SONSHIP, AS A SECOND PROOF OF HIS ETERNITY. THE WORD SON IS 
INTRODUCED IN A SECONDARY, BUT IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD IN REAL SENSE. SINCE ALL THINGS PARTAKE OF 
THE FATHER IN PARTAKING OF THE SON, HE IS THE WHOLE PARTICIPATION OF THE FATHER, THAT IS, HE IS THE 
SON BY NATURE; FOR TO BE WHOLLY PARTICIPATED IS TO BEGET 


14. When these points are thus proved, their profaneness goes further. If there never was, when the Son 
was not,’ say they, but He is eternal, and coexists with the Father, you call Him no more the Father’s Son, 
but brother .’ O insensate and contentious! For if we said only that He was eternally with the Father, and 
not His Son, their pretended scruple would have some plausibility; but if, while we say that He is eternal, 
we also confess Him to be Son from the Father, how can He that is begotten be considered brother of Him 
who begets? And if our faith is in Father and Son, what brotherhood is there between them? and how can 
the Word be called brother of Him whose Word He is? This is not an objection of men really ignorant, for 
they comprehend how the truth lies; but it is a Jewish pretence, and that from those who, in Solomon’s 
words, through desire separate themselves ‘ from the truth. For the Father and the Son were not 
generated from some pre-existing origin , that we may account Them brothers, but the Father is the 
Origin of the Son and begat Him; and the Father is Father, and not born the Son of any; and the Son is 
Son, and not brother. Further, if He is called the eternal offspring of the Father, He is rightly so called. For 
never was the essence of the Father imperfect, that what is proper to it should be added afterwards ; nor, 
as man from man, has the Son been begotten, so as to be later than His Father’s existence, but He is 
God’s offspring, and as being proper Son of God, who is ever, He exists eternally. For, whereas it is proper 
to men to beget in time, from the imperfection of their nature , God’s offspring is eternal, for His nature is 
ever perfect . If then He is not a Son, but a work made out of nothing, they have but to prove it; and then 
they are at liberty, as if imagining about a creature, to cry out, There was once when He was not;’ for 
things which are originated were not, and have come to be. But if He is Son, as the Father says, and the 
Scriptures proclaim, and Son’ is nothing else than what is generated from the Father; and what is 
generated from the Father is His Word, and Wisdom, and Radiance; what is to be said but that, in 
maintaining Once the Son was not,’ they rob God of His Word, like plunderers, and openly predicate of 
Him that He was once without His proper Word and Wisdom, and that the Light was once without 
radiance, and the Fountain was once barren and dry ? For though they pretend alarm at the name of time, 
because of those who reproach them with it, and say, that He was before times, yet whereas they assign 
certain intervals, in which they imagine He was not, they are most irreligious still, as equally suggesting 
times, and imputing to God an absence of Reason . 


15. But if on the other hand, while they acknowledge with us the name of Son,’ from an unwillingness to 
be publicly and generally condemned, they deny that the Son is the proper offspring of the Father’s 
essence, on the ground that this must imply parts and divisions ; what is this but to deny that He is very 
Son, and only in name to call Him Son at all? And is it not a grievous error, to have material thoughts 
about what is immaterial, and because of the weakness of their proper nature to deny what is natural and 
proper to the Father? It does but remain, that they should deny Him also, because they understand not 
how God is , and what the Father is, now that, foolish men, they measure by themselves the Offspring of 
the Father. And persons in such a state of mind as to consider that there cannot be a Son of God, demand 
our pity; but they must be interrogated and exposed for the chance of bringing them to their senses. If 
then, as you say, the Son is from nothing,’ and was not before His generation,’ He, of course, as well as 
others, must be called Son and God and Wisdom only by participation; for thus all other creatures consist, 
and by sanctification are glorified. You have to tell us then, of what He is partaker . All other things 
partake of the Spirit, but He, according to you, of what is He partaker? of the Spirit? Nay, rather the Spirit 
Himself takes from the Son, as He Himself says; and it is not reasonable to say that the latter is sanctified 


by the former. Therefore it is the Father that He partakes; for this only remains to say. But this, which is 
participated, what is it or whence ? If it be something external provided by the Father, He will not now be 
partaker of the Father, but of what is external to Him; and no longer will He be even second after the 
Father, since He has before Him this other; nor can He be called Son of the Father, but of that, as 
partaking which He has been called Son and God. And if this be unseemly and irreligious, when the Father 
says, This is My Beloved Son ,’ and when the Son says that God is His own Father, it follows that what is 
partaken is not external, but from the essence of the Father. And as to this again, if it be other than the 
essence of the Son, an equal extravagance will meet us; there being in that case something between this 
that is from the Father and the essence of the Son, whatever that be . 


16. Such thoughts then being evidently unseemly and untrue, we are driven to say that what is from the 
essence of the Father, and proper to Him, is entirely the Son; for it is all one to say that God is wholly 
participated, and that He begets; and what does begetting signify but a Son? And thus of the Son Himself, 
all things partake according to the grace of the Spirit coming from Him ; and this shews that the Son 
Himself partakes of nothing, but what is partaken from the Father, is the Son; for, as partaking of the Son 
Himself, we are said to partake of God; and this is what Peter said that ye may be partakers in a divine 
nature ;’ as says too the Apostle, Know ye not, that ye are a temple of God?’ and, We are the temple of a 
living God .’ And beholding the Son, we see the Father; for the thought and comprehension of the Son, is 
knowledge concerning the Father, because He is His proper offspring from His essence. And since to be 
partaken no one of us would ever call affection or division of God’s essence (for it has been shewn and 
acknowledged that God is participated, and to be participated is the same thing as to beget); therefore 
that which is begotten is neither affection nor division of that blessed essence. Hence it is not incredible 
that God should have a Son, the Offspring of His own essence; nor do we imply affection or division of 
God’s essence, when we speak of Son’ and Offspring;’ but rather, as acknowledging the genuine, and true, 
and Only-begotten of God, so we believe. If then, as we have stated and are shewing, what is the Offspring 
of the Father’s essence be the Son, we cannot hesitate, rather we must be certain, that the same is the 
Wisdom and Word of the Father, in and through whom He creates and makes all things; and His 
Brightness too, in whom He enlightens all things, and is revealed to whom He will; and His Expression 
and Image also, in whom He is contemplated and known, wherefore He and His Father are one ,’ and 
whoso looketh on Him looketh on the Father; and the Christ, in whom all things are redeemed, and the 
new creation wrought afresh. And on the other hand, the Son being such Offspring, it is not fitting, rather 
it is full of peril, to say, that He is a work out of nothing, or that He was not before His generation. For he 
who thus speaks of that which is proper to the Father’s essence, already blasphemes the Father Himself ; 
since he really thinks of Him what he falsely imagines of His offspring. 


CHAPTER VI 


SUBJECT CONTINUED. THIRD PROOF OF THE SON’S ETERNITY, VIZ. FROM OTHER TITLES INDICATIVE OF HIS 
COESSENTIALITY; AS THE CREATOR; ONE OF THE BLESSED TRINITY; AS WISDOM; AS WORD; AS IMAGE. IF THE 
SON IS A PERFECT IMAGE OF THE FATHER, WHY IS HE NOT A FATHER ALSO? BECAUSE GOD, BEING PERFECT, IS 
NOT THE ORIGIN OF A RACE. ONLY THE FATHER A FATHER BECAUSE THE ONLY FATHER, ONLY THE SON A SON 
BECAUSE THE ONLY SON. MEN ARE NOT REALLY FATHERS AND REALLY SONS, BUT SHADOWS OF THE TRUE. THE 
SON DOES NOT BECOME A FATHER, BECAUSE HE HAS RECEIVED FROM THE FATHER TO BE IMMUTABLE AND 
EVER THE SAME 


17. This is of itself a sufficient refutation of the Arian heresy; however, its heterodoxy will appear also 
from the following:—If God be Maker and Creator, and create His works through the Son, and we cannot 
regard things which come to be, except as being through the Word, is it not blasphemous, God being 
Maker, to say, that His Framing Word and His Wisdom once was not? it is the same as saying, that God is 
not Maker, if He had not His proper Framing Word which is from Him, but that that by which He frames, 
accrues to Him from without , and is alien from Him, and unlike in essence. Next, let them tell us this,—or 
rather learn from it how irreligious they are in saying, Once He was not,’ and, He was not before His 
generation;’—for if the Word is not with the Father from everlasting, the Triad is not everlasting; but a 
Monad was first, and afterwards by addition it became a Triad; and so as time went on, it seems what we 
know concerning God grew and took shape . And further, if the Son is not proper offspring of the Father’s 
essence, but of nothing has come to be, then of nothing the Triad consists, and once there was not a Triad, 
but a Monad; and a Triad once with deficiency, and then complete; deficient, before the Son was 
originated, complete when He had come to be; and henceforth a thing originated is reckoned with the 
Creator, and what once was not has divine worship and glory with Him who was ever . Nay, what is more 
serious still, the Triad is discovered to be unlike Itself, consisting of strange and alien natures and 
essences. And this, in other words, is saying, that the Triad has an originated consistence. What sort of a 
religion then is this, which is not even like itself, but is in process of completion as time goes on, and is 
now not thus, and then again thus? For probably it will receive some fresh accession, and so on without 
limit, since at first and at starting it took its consistence by way of accessions. And so undoubtedly it may 
decrease on the contrary, for what is added plainly admits of being subtracted. 


18. But this is not so: perish the thought; the Triad is not originated; but there is an eternal and one 
Godhead in a Triad, and there is one Glory of the Holy Triad. And you presume to divide it into different 
natures; the Father being eternal, yet you say of the Word which is seated by Him, Once He was not;’ and, 
whereas the Son is seated by the Father, yet you think to place Him far from Him. The Triad is Creator 


others light. They are in the habit of saying that the soul must be pronounced incorporeal on this account, 
because the bodies of the dead, after its departure from them, become heavier, whereas they ought to be 
lighter, being deprived of the weight of a body—since the soul is a bodily substance. But what, says 
Soranus (in answer to this argument), if men should deny that the sea is a bodily substance, because a 
ship out of the water becomes a heavy and motionless mass? How much truer and stronger, then, is the 
soul’s corporeal essence, which carries about the body, which eventually assumes so great a weight with 
the nimblest motion! Again, even if the soul is invisible, it is only in strict accordance with the condition of 
its own corporeality, and suitably to the property of its own essence, as well as to the nature of even those 
beings to which its destiny made it to be invisible. The eyes of the owl cannot endure the sun, whilst the 
eagle is so well able to face his glory, that the noble character of its young is determined by the unblinking 
strength of their gaze; while the eaglet, which turns away its eye from the sun’s ray, is expelled from the 
nest as a degenerate creature! So true is it, therefore, than to one eye an object is invisible, which may be 
quite plainly seen by another—without implying any incorporeality in that which is not endued with an 
equally strong power (of vision). The sun is indeed a bodily substance, because it is (composed of) fire; the 
object, however, which the eaglet at once admits the existence of, the owl denies, without any prejudice, 
nevertheless, to the testimony of the eagle. There is the selfsame difference in respect of the soul’s 
corporeality, which is (perhaps) invisible to the flesh, but perfectly visible to the spirit. Thus John, being 
“in the Spirit” of God, beheld plainly the souls of the martyrs. 


CHAPTER IX 


PARTICULARS OF THE ALLEGED COMMUNICATION TO A MONTANIST SISTER 


When we aver that the soul has a body of a quality and kind peculiar to itself, in this special condition of it 
we Shall be already supplied with a decision respecting all the other accidents of its corporeity; how that 
they belong to it, because we have shown it to be a body, but that even they have a quality peculiar to 
themselves, proportioned to the special nature of the body (to which they belong); or else, if any accidents 
(of a body) are remarkable in this instance for their absence, then this, too, results from the peculiarity of 
the condition of the soul’s corporeity, from which are absent sundry qualities which are present to all 
other corporeal beings. And yet, notwithstanding all this, we shall not be at all inconsistent if we declare 
that the more usual characteristics of a body, such as invariably accrue to the corporeal condition, belong 
also to the soul—such as form and limitation; and that triad of dimensions—I mean length, and breadth 
and height—by which philosophers gauge all bodies. What now remains but for us to give the soul a 
figure? Plato refuses to do this, as if it endangered the soul’s immortality. For everything which has figure 
is, according to him, compound, and composed of parts; whereas the soul is immortal; and being 
immortal, it is therefore indissoluble; and being indissoluble, it is figureless: for if, on the contrary, it had 
figure, it would be of a composite and structural formation. He, however, in some other manner frames for 
the soul an effigy of intellectual forms, beautiful for its just symmetry and tuitions of philosophy, but 
misshapen by some contrary qualities. As for ourselves, indeed, we inscribe on the soul the lineaments of 
corporeity, not simply from the assurance which reasoning has taught us of its corporeal nature, but also 
from the firm conviction which divine grace impresses on us by revelation. For, seeing that we 
acknowledge spiritual charismata, or gifts, we too have merited the attainment of the prophetic gift, 
although coming after John (the Baptist). We have now amongst us a sister whose lot it has been to be 
favoured with sundry gifts of revelation, which she experiences in the Spirit by ecstatic vision amidst the 
sacred rites of the Lord’s day in the church: she converses with angels, and sometimes even with the 
Lord; she both sees and hears mysterious communications; some men’s hearts she understands, and to 
them who are in need she distributes remedies. Whether it be in the reading of Scriptures, or in the 
chanting of psalms, or in the preaching of sermons, or in the offering up of prayers, in all these religious 
services matter and opportunity are afforded to her of seeing visions. It may possibly have happened to 
us, whilst this sister of ours was rapt in the Spirit, that we had discoursed in some ineffable way about the 
soul. After the people are dismissed at the conclusion of the sacred services, she is in the regular habit of 
reporting to us whatever things she may have seen in vision (for all her communications are examined 
with the most scrupulous care, in order that their truth may be probed). “Amongst other things,” says she, 
“there has been shown to me a soul in bodily shape, and a spirit has been in the habit of appearing to me; 
not, however, a void and empty illusion, but such as would offer itself to be even grasped by the hand, soft 
and transparent and of an etherial colour, and in form resembling that of a human being in every respect.” 
This was her vision, and for her witness there was God; and the apostle most assuredly foretold that there 
were to be “spiritual gifts” in the church. Now, can you refuse to believe this, even if indubitable evidence 
on every point is forthcoming for your conviction? Since, then, the soul is a corporeal substance, no doubt 
it possesses qualities such as those which we have just mentioned, amongst them the property of colour, 
which is inherent in every bodily substance. Now what colour would you attribute to the soul but an 
etherial transparent one? Not that its substance is actually the ether or air (although this was the opinion 
of AEnesidemus and Anaximenes, and I suppose of Heraclitus also, as some say of him), nor transparent 
light (although Heraclides of Pontus held it to be so). “Thunder-stones,” indeed, are not of igneous 
substance, because they shine with ruddy redness; nor are beryls composed of aqueous matter, because 
they are of a pure wavy whiteness. How many things also besides these are there which their colour 
would associate in the same class, but which nature keeps widely apart! Since, however, everything which 
is very attenuated and transparent bears a strong resemblance to the air, such would be the case with the 


and Framer, and you fear not to degrade It to things which are from nothing; you scruple not to equal 
servile beings to the nobility of the Triad, and to rank the King, the Lord of Sabaoth with subjects . Cease 
this confusion of things unassociable, or rather of things which are not with Him who is. Such statements 
do not glorify and honour the Lord, but the reverse; for he who dishonours the Son, dishonours also the 
Father. For if the doctrine of God is now perfect in a Triad, and this is the true and only Religion, and this 
is the good and the truth, it must have been always so, unless the good and the truth be something that 
came after, and the doctrine of God is completed by additions. I say, it must have been eternally so; but if 
not eternally, not so at present either, but at present so, as you suppose it was from the beginning,—I 
mean, not a Triad now. But such heretics no Christian would bear; it belongs to Greeks, to introduce an 
originated Triad, and to level It with things originate; for these do admit of deficiencies and additions; but 
the faith of Christians acknowledges the blessed Triad as unalterable and perfect and ever what It was, 
neither adding to It what is more, nor imputing to It any loss (for both ideas are irreligious), and therefore 
it dissociates It from all things generated, and it guards as indivisible and worships the unity of the 
Godhead Itself; and shuns the Arian blasphemies, and confesses and acknowledges that the Son was ever; 
for He is eternal, as is the Father, of whom He is the Eternal Word,—to which subject let us now return 
again. 


19. If God be, and be called, the Fountain of wisdom and life—as He says by Jeremiah, They have forsaken 
Me the Fountain of living waters ;’ and again, A glorious high throne from the beginning, is the place of 
our sanctuary; O Lord, the Hope of Israel, all that forsake Thee shall be ashamed, and they that depart 
from Me shall be written in the earth, because they have forsaken the Lord, the Fountain of living waters 
;’ and in the book of Baruch it is written, Thou hast forsaken the Fountain of wisdom ,’—this implies that 
life and wisdom are not foreign to the Essence of the Fountain, but are proper to It, nor were at any time 
without existence, but were always. Now the Son is all this, who says, I am the Life ,’ and, I Wisdom dwell 
with prudence .’ Is it not then irreligious to say, Once the Son was not?’ for it is all one with saying, Once 
the Fountain was dry, destitute of Life and Wisdom.’ But a fountain it would then cease to be; for what 
begetteth not from itself, is not a fountain . What a load of extravagance! for God promises that those who 
do His will shall be as a fountain which the water fails not, saying by Isaiah the prophet, And the Lord 
shall satisfy thy soul in drought, and make thy bones fat; and thou shalt be like a watered garden, and like 
a spring of water, whose waters fail not .’ And yet these, whereas God is called and is a Fountain of 
wisdom, dare to insult Him as barren and void of His proper Wisdom. But their doctrine is false; truth 
witnessing that God is the eternal Fountain of His proper Wisdom; and, if the Fountain be eternal, the 
Wisdom also must needs be eternal. For in It were all things made, as David says in the Psalm, In Wisdom 
hast Thou made them all ;’ and Solomon says, The Lord by Wisdom hath formed the earth, by 
understanding hath He established the heavens .’ And this Wisdom is the Word, and by Him, as John says, 
all things were made,’ and without Him was made not one thing .’ And this Word is Christ; for there is One 
God, the Father, from whom are all things, and we for Him; and One Lord Jesus Christ, through whom are 
all things, and we through Him .’” And if all things are through Him, He Himself is not to be reckoned with 
that all.’ For he who dares to call Him, through whom are things, one of that all,’ surely will have like 
speculations concerning God, from whom are all. But if he shrinks from this as unseemly, and excludes 
God from that all, it is but consistent that he should also exclude from that all the Only-Begotten Son, as 
being proper to the Father’s essence. And, if He be not one of the all, it is sin to say concerning Him, He 
was not,’ and He was not before His generation.’ Such words may be used of the creatures; but as to the 
Son, He is such as the Father is, of whose essence He is proper Offspring, Word, and Wisdom . For this is 
proper to the Son, as regards the Father, and this shews that the Father is proper to the Son; that we may 
neither say that God was ever without Word , nor that the Son was non-existent. For wherefore a Son, if 
not from Him? or wherefore Word and Wisdom, if not ever proper to Him? 


20. When then was God without that which is proper to Him? or how can a man consider that which is 
proper, as foreign and alien in essence? for other things, according to the nature of things originate, are 
without likeness in essence with the Maker; but are external to Him, made by the Word at His grace and 
will, and thus admit of ceasing to be, if it so pleases Him who made them ; for such is the nature of things 
originate . But as to what is proper to the Father’s essence (for this we have already found to be the Son), 
what daring is it in irreligion to say that This comes from nothing,’ and that It was not before generation,’ 
but was adventitious , and can at some time cease to be again? Let a person only dwell upon this thought, 
and he will discern how the perfection and the plenitude of the Father’s essence is impaired by this 
heresy; however, he will see its unseemliness still more clearly, if he considers that the Son is the Image 
and Radiance of the Father, and Expression, and Truth. For if, when Light exists, there be withal its 
Image, viz. Radiance, and, a Subsistence existing, there be of it the entire Expression, and, a Father 
existing, there be His Truth (viz. the Son); let them consider what depths of irreligion they fall into, who 
make time the measure of the Image and Form of the Godhead. For if the Son was not before His 
generation, Truth was not always in God, which it were a sin to say; for, since the Father was, there was 
ever in Him the Truth, which is the Son, who says, I am the Truth .’ And the Subsistence existing, of 
course there was forthwith its Expression and Image; for God’s Image is not delineated from without , but 
God Himself hath begotten it; in which seeing Himself, He has delight, as the Son Himself says, I was His 
delight .’ When then did the Father not see Himself in His own Image? or when had He not delight, that a 
man should dare to say, the Image is out of nothing,’ and The Father had not delight before the Image was 
originated?’ and how should the Maker and Creator see Himself in a created and originated essence? for 
such as is the Father, such must be the Image. 


21. Proceed we then to consider the attributes of the Father, and we shall come to know whether this 
Image is really His. The Father is eternal, immortal, powerful, light, King, Sovereign, God, Lord, Creator, 
and Maker. These attributes must be in the Image, to make it true that he that hath seen’ the Son hath 
seen the Father .’ If the Son be not all this, but, as the Arians consider, originate, and not eternal, this is 
not a true Image of the Father, unless indeed they give up shame, and go on to say, that the title of Image, 
given to the Son, is not a token of a similar essence , but His name only. But this, on the other hand, O ye 
enemies of Christ, is not an Image, nor is it an Expression. For what is the likeness of what is out of 
nothing to Him who brought what was nothing into being? or how can that which is not, be like Him that 
is, being short of Him in once not being, and in its having its place among things originate? However, such 
the Arians wishing Him to be, devised for themselves arguments such as this;—If the Son is the Father’s 
offspring and Image, and is like in all things to the Father, then it necessarily holds that as He is begotten, 
so He begets, and He too becomes father of a son. And again, he who is begotten from Him, begets in his 
turn, and so on without limit; for this is to make the Begotten like Him that begat Him.’ Authors of 
blasphemy, verily, are these foes of God! who, sooner than confess that the Son is the Father’s Image , 
conceive material and earthly ideas concerning the Father Himself, ascribing to Him severings and 
effluences and influences. If then God be as man, let Him become also a parent as man, so that His Son 
should be father of another, and so in succession one from another, till the series they imagine grows into 
a multitude of gods. But if God be not as man, as He is not, we must not impute to Him the attributes of 
man. For brutes and men, after a Creator has begun them, are begotten by succession; and the son, 
having been begotten of a father who was a son, becomes accordingly in his turn a father to a son, in 
inheriting from his father that by which he himself has come to be. Hence in such instances there is not, 
properly speaking, either father or son, nor do the father and the son stay in their respective characters, 
for the son himself becomes a father, being son of his father, but father of his son. But it is not so in the 
Godhead; for not as man is God; for the Father is not from a father; therefore doth He not beget one who 
shall become a father; nor is the Son from effluence of the Father, nor is He begotten from a father that 
was begotten; therefore neither is He begotten so as to beget. Thus it belongs to the Godhead alone, that 
the Father is properly father, and the Son properly son, and in Them, and Them only, does it hold that the 
Father is ever Father and the Son ever Son. 


22. Therefore he who asks why the Son is not to beget a son, must inquire why the Father had not a 
father. But both suppositions are unseemly and full of impiety. For as the Father is ever Father and never 
could become Son, so the Son is ever Son and never could become Father. For in this rather is He shewn 
to be the Father’s Expression and Image, remaining what He is and not changing, but thus receiving from 
the Father to be one and the same. If then the Father change, let the Image change; for so is the Image 
and Radiance in its relation towards Him who begat It. But if the Father is unalterable, and what He is 
that He continues, necessarily does the Image also continue what He is, and will not alter. Now He is Son 
from the Father; therefore He will not become other than is proper to the Father’s essence. Idly then have 
the foolish ones devised this objection also, wishing to separate the Image from the Father, that they 
might level the Son with things originated. 


CHAPTER VII 


OBJECTIONS TO THE FOREGOING PROOF. WHETHER, IN THE GENERATION OF THE SON, GOD MADE ONE THAT 
WAS ALREADY, OR ONE THAT WAS NOT 


22 (continued). Ranking Him among these, according to the teaching of Eusebius, and accounting Him 
such as the things which come into being through Him, Arius and his fellows revolted from the truth, and 
used, when they commenced this heresy, to go about with dishonest phrases which they had got together; 
nay, up to this time some of them , when they fall in with boys in the market-place, question them, not out 
of divine Scripture, but thus, as if bursting with the abundance of their heart ;’—He who is, did He make 
him who was not, from that which was [not], or him who was? therefore did He make the Son, whereas He 
was, or whereas He was not ?’ And again, Is the Unoriginate one or two?’ and Has He free will, and yet 
does not alter at His own choice, as being of an alterable nature? for He is not as a stone to remain by 
Himself unmoveable.’ Next they turn to silly women, and address them in turn in this womanish language; 
Hadst thou a son before bearing? now, as thou hadst not, so neither was the Son of God before His 
generation.’ In such language do the disgraceful men sport and revel, and liken God to men, pretending to 
be Christians, but changing God’s glory into an image made like to corruptible man .’ 


23. Words so senseless and dull deserved no answer at all; however, lest their heresy appear to have any 
foundation, it may be right, though we go out of the way for it, to refute them even here, especially on 
account of the silly women who are so readily deceived by them. When they thus speak, they should have 
inquired of an architect, whether he can build without materials; and if he cannot, whether it follows that 
God could not make the universe without materials . Or they should have asked every man, whether he 
can be without place; and if he cannot, whether it follows that God is in place, that so they may be 
brought to shame even by their audience. Or why is it that, on hearing that God has a Son, they deny Him 
by the parallel of themselves; whereas, if they hear that He creates and makes, no longer do they object 
their human ideas? they ought in creation also to entertain the same, and to supply God with materials, 
and so deny Him to be Creator, till they end in grovelling with Manichees. But if the bare idea of God 
transcends such thoughts, and, on very first hearing, a man believes and knows that He is in being, not as 


we are, and yet in being as God, and creates not as man creates, but yet creates as God, it is plain that He 
begets also not as men beget, but begets as God. For God does not make man His pattern; but rather we 
men, for that God is properly, and alone truly , Father of His Son, are also called fathers of our own 
children; for of Him is every fatherhood in heaven and earth named .’ And their positions, while 
unscrutinized, have a shew of sense; but if any one scrutinize them by reason, they will be found to incur 
much derision and mockery. 


24. For first of all, as to their first question, which is such as this, how dull and vague it is! they do not 
explain who it is they ask about, so as to allow of an answer, but they say abstractedly, He who is,’ him 
who is not.’ Who then is,’ and what are not,’ O Arians? or who is,’ and who is not?’ what are said to be,’ 
what not to be?’ for He that is, can make things which are not, and which are, and which were before. For 
instance, carpenter, and goldsmith, and potter, each, according to his own art, works upon materials 
previously existing, making what vessels he pleases; and the God of all Himself, having taken the dust of 
the earth existing and already brought to be, fashions man; that very earth, however, whereas it was not 
once, He has at one time made by His own Word. If then this is the meaning of their question, the creature 
on the one hand plainly was not before its origination, and men, on the other, work the existing material; 
and thus their reasoning is inconsequent, since both what is’ becomes, and what is not’ becomes, as these 
instances shew. But if they speak concerning God and His Word, let them complete their question and 
then ask, Was the God, who is,’ ever without Reason? and, whereas He is Light, was He ray-less? or was 
He always Father of the Word? Or again in this manner. Has the Father who is’ made the Word who is not,’ 
or has He ever with Him His Word, as the proper offspring of His substance? This will shew them that 
they do but presume and venture on sophisms about God and Him who is from Him. Who indeed can bear 
to hear them say that God was ever without Reason? this is what they fall into a second time, though 
endeavouring in vain to escape it and to hide it with their sophisms. Nay, one would fain not hear them 
disputing at all, that God was not always Father, but became so afterwards (which is necessary for their 
fantasy, that His Word once was not), considering the number of the proofs already adduced against them; 
while John besides says, The Word was ,’ and Paul again writes, Who being the brightness of His glory ,’ 
and, Who is over all, God blessed for ever. Amen .’ 


25. They had best have been silent; but since it is otherwise, it remains to meet their shameless question 
with a bold retort . Perhaps on seeing the counter absurdities which beset themselves, they may cease to 
fight against the truth. After many prayers then that God would be gracious to us, thus we might ask them 
in turn; God who is, has He so become, whereas He was not? or is He also before His coming into being? 
whereas He is, did He make Himself, or is He of nothing, and being nothing before, did He suddenly 
appear Himself? Unseemly is such an enquiry, both unseemly and very blasphemous, yet parallel with 
theirs; for the answer they make abounds in irreligion. But if it be blasphemous and utterly irreligious 
thus to inquire about God, it will be blasphemous too to make the like inquiries about His Word. However, 
by way of exposing a question so senseless and so dull, it is necessary to answer thus:—whereas God is, 
He was eternally; since then the Father is ever, His Radiance ever is, which is His Word. And again, God 
who is, hath from Himself His Word who also is; and neither hath the Word been added, whereas He was 
not before, nor was the Father once without Reason. For this assault upon the Son makes the blasphemy 
recoil upon the Father; as if He devised for Himself a Wisdom, and Word, and Son from without ; for 
whichever of these titles you use, you denote the offspring from the Father, as has been said. So that this 
their objection does not hold; and naturally; for denying the Logos they in consequence ask questions 
which are illogical. As then if a person saw the sun, and then inquired concerning its radiance, and said, 
Did that which is make that which was, or that which was not,’ he would be held not to reason sensibly, 
but to be utterly mazed, because he fancied what is from the Light to be external to it, and was raising 
questions, when and where and whether it were made; in like manner, thus to speculate concerning the 
Son and the Father and thus to inquire, is far greater madness, for it is to conceive of the Word of the 
Father as external to Him, and to idly call the natural offspring a work, with the avowal, He was not 
before His generation.’ Nay, let them over and above take this answer to their question;—The Father who 
was, made the Son who was, for the Word was made flesh ;’ and, whereas He was Son of God, He made 
Him in consummation of the ages also Son of Man, unless forsooth, after the Samosatene, they affirm that 
He did not even exist at all, till He became man. 


26. This is sufficient from us in answer to their first question. And now on your part, O Arians, 
remembering your own words, tell us whether He who was needed one who was not for the framing of the 
universe, or one who was? You said that He made for Himself His Son out of nothing, as an instrument 
whereby to make the universe. Which then is superior, that which needs or that which supplies the need? 
or does not each supply the deficiency of the other? You rather prove the weakness of the Maker, if He 
had not power of Himself to make the universe, but provided for Himself an instrument from without , as 
carpenter might do or shipwright, unable to work anything without adze and saw! Can anything be more 
irreligious? yet why should one dwell on its heinousness, when enough has gone before to shew that their 
doctrine is a mere fantasy? 


CHAPTER VIII 


OBJECTIONS CONTINUED. WHETHER WE MAY DECIDE THE QUESTION BY THE PARALLEL OF HUMAN SONS, 
WHICH ARE BORN LATER THAN THEIR PARENTS. NO, FOR THE FORCE OF THE ANALOGY LIES IN THE IDEA OF 
CONNATURALITY. TIME IS NOT INVOLVED IN THE IDEA OF SON, BUT IS ADVENTITIOUS TO IT, AND DOES NOT 
ATTACH TO GOD, BECAUSE HE IS WITHOUT PARTS AND PASSIONS. THE TITLES WORD AND WISDOM GUARD OUR 
THOUGHTS OF HIM AND HIS SON FROM THIS MISCONCEPTION. GOD NOT A FATHER, AS A CREATOR, IN POSSE 
FROM ETERNITY, BECAUSE CREATION DOES NOT RELATE TO THE ESSENCE OF GOD, AS GENERATION DOES 


26. (continued). Nor is answer needful to their other very simple and foolish inquiry, which they put to 
silly women; or none besides that which has been already given, namely, that it is not suitable to measure 
divine generation by the nature of men. However, that as before they may pass judgment on themselves, it 
is well to meet them on the same ground, thus:—Plainly, if they inquire of parents concerning their son, let 
them consider whence is the child which is begotten. For, granting the parent had not a son before his 
begetting, still, after having him, he had him, not as external or as foreign, but as from himself, and 
proper to his essence and his exact image, so that the former is beheld in the latter, and the latter is 
contemplated in the former. If then they assume from human examples that generation implies time, why 
not from the same infer that it implies the Natural and the Proper , instead of extracting serpent-like from 
the earth only what turns to poison? Those who ask of parents, and say, Had you a son before you begot 
him?’ should add, And if you had a son, did you purchase him from without as a house or any other 
possession?’ And then you would be answered, He is not from without, but from myself. For things which 
are from without are possessions, and pass from one to another; but my son is from me, proper and 
similar to my essence, not become mine from another, but begotten of me; wherefore I too am wholly in 
him, while I remain myself what I am .’ For so it is; though the parent be distinct in time, as being man, 
who himself has come to be in time, yet he too would have had his child ever coexistent with him, but that 
his nature was a restraint and made it impossible. For Levi too was already in the loins of his great- 
grandfather, before his own actual generation, or that of his grandfather. When then the man comes to 
that age at which nature supplies the power, immediately, with nature, unrestrained, he becomes father of 
the son from himself. 


27. Therefore, if on asking parents about children, they get for answer, that children which are by nature 
are not from without, but from their parents, let them confess in like manner concerning the Word of God, 
that He is simply from the Father. And if they make a question of the time, let them say what is to restrain 
God—for it is necessary to prove their irreligion on the very ground on which their scoff is made—let them 
tell us, what is there to restrain God from being always Father of the Son; for that what is begotten must 
be from its father is undeniable. Moreover, they will pass judgment on themselves in attributing such 
things to God, if, as they questioned women on the subject of time, so they inquire of the sun concerning 
its radiance, and of the fountain concerning its issue. They will find that these, though an offspring, 
always exist with those things from which they are. And if parents, such as these, have in common with 
their children nature and duration, why, if they suppose God inferior to things that come to be , do they 
not openly say out their own irreligion? But if they do not dare to say this openly, and the Son is confessed 
to be, not from without, but a natural offspring from the Father, and that there is nothing which is a 
restraint to God (for not as man is He, but more than the sun, or rather the God of the sun), it follows that 
the Word is from Him and is ever co-existent with Him, through whom also the Father caused that all 
things which were not should be. That then the Son comes not of nothing but is eternal and from the 
Father, is certain even from the nature of the case; and the question of the heretics to parents exposes 
their perverseness; for they confess the point of nature, and now have been put to shame on the point of 
time. 


28. As we said above, so now we repeat, that the divine generation must not be compared to the nature of 
men, nor the Son considered to be part of God, nor the generation to imply any passion whatever; God is 
not as man; for men beget passibly, having a transitive nature, which waits for periods by reason of its 
weakness. But with God this cannot be; for He is not composed of parts, but being impassible and simple, 
He is impassibly and indivisibly Father of the Son. This again is strongly evidenced and proved by divine 
Scripture. For the Word of God is His Son, and the Son is the Father’s Word and Wisdom; and Word and 
Wisdom is neither creature nor part of Him whose Word He is, nor an offspring passibly begotten. Uniting 
then the two titles, Scripture speaks of Son,’ in order to herald the natural and true offspring of His 
essence; and, on the other hand, that none may think of the Offspring humanly, while signifying His 
essence, it also calls Him Word, Wisdom, and Radiance; to teach us that the generation was impassible, 
and eternal, and worthy of God. What affection then, or what part of the Father is the Word and the 
Wisdom and the Radiance? So much may be impressed even on these men of folly; for as they asked 
women concerning God’s Son, so let them inquire of men concerning the Word, and they will find that the 
word which they put forth is neither an affection of them nor a part of their mind. But if such be the word 
of men, who are passible and partitive, why speculate they about passions and parts in the instance of the 
immaterial and indivisible God, that under pretence of reverence they may deny the true and natural 
generation of the Son? Enough was said above to shew that the offspring from God is not an affection; and 
now it has been shewn in particular that the Word is not begotten according to affection. The same may 
be said of Wisdom; God is not as man; nor must they here think humanly of Him. For, whereas men are 
capable of wisdom, God partakes in nothing, but is Himself the Father of His own Wisdom, of which whoso 
partake are given the name of wise. And this Wisdom too is not a passion, nor a part, but an Offspring 


proper to the Father. Wherefore He is ever Father, nor is the character of Father adventitious to God, lest 
He seem alterable; for if it is good that He be Father, but has not ever been Father, then good has not ever 
been in Him. 


29. But, observe, say they, God was always a Maker, nor is the power of framing adventitious to Him; does 
it follow then, that, because He is the Framer of all, therefore His works also are eternal, and is it wicked 
to say of them too, that they were not before origination? Senseless are these Arians; for what likeness is 
there between Son and work, that they should parallel a father’s with a maker’s function? How is it that, 
with that difference between offspring and work, which has been shewn, they remain so ill-instructed? Let 
it be repeated then, that a work is external to the nature, but a son is the proper offspring of the essence; 
it follows that a work need not have been always, for the workman frames it when he will; but an offspring 
is not subject to will, but is proper to the essence . And a man may be and may be called Maker, though 
the works are not as yet; but father he cannot be called, nor can he be, unless a son exist. And if they 
curiously inquire why God, though always with the power to make, does not always make (though this also 
be the presumption of madmen, for who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been His 
Counsellor?’ or how shall the thing formed say to’ the potter, why didst thou make me thus ?’ however, not 
to leave even a weak argument unnoticed), they must be told, that although God always had the power to 
make, yet the things originated had not the power of being eternal . For they are out of nothing, and 
therefore were not before their origination; but things which were not before their origination, how could 
these coexist with the ever-existing God? Wherefore God, looking to what was good for them, then made 
them all when He saw that, when originated, they were able to abide. And as, though He was able, even 
from the beginning in the time of Adam, or Noah, or Moses, to send His own Word, yet He sent Him not 
until the consummation of the ages (for this He saw to be good for the whole creation), so also things 
originated did He make when He would, and as was good for them. But the Son, not being a work, but 
proper to the Father’s offspring, always is; for, whereas the Father always is, so what is proper to His 
essence must always be; and this is His Word and His Wisdom. And that creatures should not be in 
existence, does not disparage the Maker; for He hath the power of framing them, when He wills; but for 
the offspring not to be ever with the Father, is a disparagement of the perfection of His essence. 
Wherefore His works were framed, when He would, through His Word; but the Son is ever the proper 
offspring of the Father’s essence. 


CHAPTER IX 


OBJECTIONS CONTINUED. WHETHER IS THE UNORIGINATE ONE OR TWO? INCONSISTENT IN ARIANS TO USE AN 
UNSCRIPTURAL WORD; NECESSARY TO DEFINE ITS MEANING. DIFFERENT SENSES OF THE WORD. IF IT MEANS 
WITHOUT FATHER,’ THERE IS BUT ONE UNORIGINATE; IF WITHOUT BEGINNING OR CREATION,’ THERE ARE TWO. 
INCONSISTENCY OF ASTERIUS. UNORIGINATE’ A TITLE OF GOD, NOT IN CONTRAST WITH THE SON, BUT WITH 
CREATURES, AS IS ALMIGHTY,’ OR LORD OF POWERS.’ FATHER’ IS THE TRUER TITLE, AS NOT ONLY SCRIPTURAL, 
BUT IMPLYING A SON, AND OUR ADOPTION AS SONS 


30. These considerations encourage the faithful, and distress the heretical, perceiving, as they do, their 
heresy overthrown thereby. Moreover, their further question, whether the Unoriginate be one or two ,’ 
shews how false are their views, how treacherous and full of guile. Not for the Father’s honour ask they 
this, but for the dishonour of the Word. Accordingly, should any one, not aware of their craft, answer, the 
Unoriginated is one,’ forthwith they spirit out their own venom, saying, Therefore the Son is among things 
originated,’ and well have we said, He was not before His generation.’ Thus they make any kind of 
disturbance and confusion, provided they can but separate the Son from the Father, and reckon the 
Framer of all among His works. Now first they may be convicted on this score, that, while blaming the 
Nicene Bishops for their use of phrases not in Scripture, though these not injurious, but subversive of 
their irreligion, they themselves went off upon the same fault, that is, using words not in Scripture , and 
those in contumely of the Lord, knowing neither what they say nor whereof they affirm .’ For instance, let 
them ask the Greeks, who have been their instructors (for it is a word of their invention, not Scripture), 
and when they have been instructed in its various significations, then they will discover that they cannot 
even question properly, on the subject which they have undertaken. For they have led me to ascertain that 
by unoriginate’ is meant what has not yet come to be, but is possible to be, as wood which is not yet 
become, but is capable of becoming, a vessel; and again what neither has nor ever can come to be, as a 
triangle quadrangular, and an even number odd. For a triangle neither has nor ever can become 
quadrangular; nor has even ever, nor can ever, become odd. Moreover, by unoriginate’ is meant, what 
exists, but has not come into being from any, nor having a father at all. Further, Asterius, the unprincipled 
sophist, the patron too of this heresy, has added in his own treatise, that what is not made, but is ever, is 
unoriginate .’ They ought then, when they ask the question, to add in what sense they take the word 
unoriginate,’ and then the parties questioned would be able to answer to the point. 


31. But if they still are satisfied with merely asking, Is the Unoriginate one or two?’ they must be told first 
of all, as ill-educated men, that many are such and nothing is such, many, which are capable of 
origination, and nothing, which is not capable, as has been said. But if they ask according as Asterius 
ruled it, as if what is not a work but was always’ were unoriginate, then they must constantly be told that 
the Son as well as the Father must in this sense be called unoriginate. For He is neither in the number of 
things originated, nor a work, but has ever been with the Father, as has already been shewn, in spite of 
their many variations for the sole sake of speaking against the Lord, He is of nothing’ and He was not 


before His generation.’ When then, after failing at every turn, they betake themselves to the other sense 
of the question, existing but not generated of any nor having a father,’ we shall tell them that the 
unoriginate in this sense is only one, namely the Father; and they will gain nothing by their question . For 
to say that God is in this sense Unoriginate, does not shew that the Son is a thing originated, it being 
evident from the above proofs that the Word is such as He is who begat Him. Therefore if God be 
unoriginate, His Image is not originated, but an Offspring , which is His Word and His Wisdom. For what 
likeness has the originated to the unoriginate? (one must not weary of using repetition;) for if they will 
have it that the one is like the other, so that he who sees the one beholds the other, they are like to say 
that the Unoriginate is the image of creatures; the end of which is a confusion of the whole subject, an 
equalling of things originated with the Unoriginate, and a denial of the Unoriginate by measuring Him 
with the works; and all to reduce the Son into their number. 


32. However, I suppose even they will be unwilling to proceed to such lengths, if they follow Asterius the 
sophist. For he, earnest as he is in his advocacy of the Arian heresy, and maintaining that the Unoriginate 
is one, runs counter to them in saying, that the Wisdom of God is unoriginate and without beginning also. 
The following is a passage out of his work : The Blessed Paul said not that he preached Christ the power 
of God or the wisdom of God, but, without the article, God’s power and God’s wisdom ;’ thus preaching 
that the proper power of God Himself, which is natural to Him and co-existent with Him unoriginatedly, is 
something besides.’ And again, soon after: However, His eternal power and wisdom, which truth argues to 
be without beginning and unoriginate; this must surely be one.’ For though, misunderstanding the 
Apostle’s words, he considered that there were two wisdoms; yet, by speaking still of a wisdom coexistent 
with Him, he declares that the Unoriginate is not simply one, but that there is another Unoriginate with 
Him. For what is coexistent, coexists not with itself, but with another. If then they agree with Asterius, let 
them never ask again, Is the Unoriginate one or two,’ or they will have to contest the point with him; if, on 
the other hand, they differ even from him, let them not rely upon his treatise, lest, biting one another, they 
be consumed one of another .’ So much on the point of their ignorance; but who can say enough on their 
crafty character? who but would justly hate them while possessed by such a madness? for when they were 
no longer allowed to say out of nothing’ and He was not before His generation,’ they hit upon this word 
unoriginate,’ that, by saying among the simple that the Son was originate,’ they might imply the very 
same phrases out of nothing,’ and He once was not;’ for in such phrases things originated and creatures 
are implied. 


33. If they have confidence in their own positions, they should stand to them, and not change about so 
variously ; but this they will not, from an idea that success is easy, if they do but shelter their heresy 
under colour of the word unoriginate.’ Yet after all, this term is not used in contrast with the Son, clamour 
as they may, but with things originated; and the like may be found in the words Almighty,’ and Lord of the 
Powers .’ For if we say that the Father has power and mastery over all things by the Word, and the Son 
rules the Father’s kingdom, and has the power of all, as His Word, and as the Image of the Father, it is 
quite plain that neither here is the Son reckoned among that all, nor is God called Almighty and Lord with 
reference to Him, but to those things which through the Son come to be, and over which He exercises 
power and mastery through the Word. And therefore the Unoriginate is specified not by contrast to the 
Son, but to the things which through the Son come to be. And excellently: since God is not as things 
originated, but is their Creator and Framer through the Son. And as the word Unoriginate’ is specified 
relatively to things originated, so the word Father’ is indicative of the Son. And he who names God Maker 
and Framer and Unoriginate, regards and apprehends things created and made; and he who calls God 
Father, thereby conceives and contemplates the Son. And hence one might marvel at the obstinacy which 
is added to their irreligion, that, whereas the term unoriginate’ has the aforesaid good sense, and admits 
of being used religiously , they, in their own heresy, bring it forth for the dishonour of the Son, not having 
read that he who honoureth the Son honoureth the Father, and he who dishonoureth the Son, 
dishonoureth the Father . If they had any concern at all for reverent speaking and the honour due to the 
Father, it became them rather, and this were better and higher, to acknowledge and call God Father, than 
to give Him this name. For, in calling God unoriginate, they are, as I said before, calling Him from His 
works, and as Maker only and Framer, supposing that hence they may signify that the Word is a work 
after their own pleasure. But that he who calls God Father, signifies Him from the Son being well aware 
that if there be a Son, of necessity through that Son all things originate were created. And they, when they 
call Him Unoriginate, name Him only from His works, and know not the Son any more than the Greeks; 
but he who calls God Father, names Him from the Word; and knowing the Word, he acknowledges Him to 
be Framer of all, and understands that through Him all things have been made. 


34. Therefore it is more pious and more accurate to signify God from the Son and call Him Father, than to 
name Him from His works only and call Him Unoriginate . For the latter title, as I have said, does nothing 
more than signify all the works, individually and collectively, which have come to be at the will of God 
through the Word; but the title Father has its significance and its bearing only from the Son. And, whereas 
the Word surpasses things originated, by so much and more doth calling God Father surpass the calling 
Him Unoriginate. For the latter is unscriptural and suspicious, because it has various senses; so that, 
when a man is asked concerning it, his mind is carried about to many ideas; but the word Father is simple 
and scriptural, and more accurate, and only implies the Son. And Unoriginate’ is a word of the Greeks, 
who know not the Son; but Father’ has been acknowledged and vouchsafed by our Lord. For He, knowing 
Himself whose Son He was, said, I am in the Father, and the Father is in Me;’ and, He that hath seen Me, 


hath seen the Father,’ and I and the Father are One ;’ but nowhere is He found to call the Father 
Unoriginate. Moreover, when He teaches us to pray, He says not, When ye pray, say, O God Unoriginate,’ 
but rather, When ye pray, say, Our Father, which art in heaven .’ And it was His will that the Summary of 
our faith should have the same bearing, in bidding us be baptized, not into the name of Unoriginate and 
originate, nor into the name of Creator and creature, but into the Name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
For with such an initiation we too, being numbered among works, are made sons, and using the name of 
the Father, acknowledge from that name the Word also in the Father Himself . A vain thing then is their 
argument about the term Unoriginate,’ as is now proved, and nothing more than a fantasy. 


CHAPTER X 


OBJECTIONS CONTINUED. HOW THE WORD HAS FREE WILL, YET WITHOUT BEING ALTERABLE. HE IS 
UNALTERABLE BECAUSE THE IMAGE OF THE FATHER, PROVED FROM TEXTS 


35. As to their question whether the Word is alterable , it is superfluous to examine it; it is enough simply 
to write down what they say, and so to shew its daring irreligion. How they trifle, appears from the 
following questions:—Has He free will, or has He not? is He good from choice according to free will, and 
can He, if He will, alter, being of an alterable nature? or, as wood or stone, has He not His choice free to 
be moved and incline hither and thither?’ It is but agreeable to their heresy thus to speak and think; for, 
when once they have framed to themselves a God out of nothing and a created Son, of course they also 
adopt such terms, as being suitable to a creature. However, when in their controversies with Churchmen 
they hear from them of the real and only Word of the Father, and yet venture thus to speak of Him, does 
not their doctrine then become the most loathsome that can be found? is it not enough to distract a man 
on mere hearing, though unable to reply, and to make him stop his ears, from astonishment at the novelty 
of what he hears them say, which even to mention is to blaspheme? For if the Word be alterable and 
changing, where will He stay, and what will be the end of His development? how shall the alterable 
possibly be like the Unalterable? How should he who has seen the alterable, be considered to have seen 
the Unalterable? At what state must He arrive, for us to be able to behold in Him the Father? for it is plain 
that not at all times shall we see the Father in the Son, because the Son is ever altering, and is of 
changing nature. For the Father is unalterable and unchangeable, and is always in the same state and the 
same; but if, as they hold, the Son is alterable, and not always the same, but of an ever-changing nature, 
how can such a one be the Father’s Image, not having the likeness of His unalterableness ? how can He be 
really in the Father, if His purpose is indeterminate? Nay, perhaps, as being alterable, and advancing daily, 
He is not perfect yet. But away with such madness of the Arians, and let the truth shine out, and shew 
that they are foolish. For must not He be perfect who is equal to God? and must not He be unalterable, 
who is one with the Father, and His Son proper to His essence? and the Father’s essence being 
unalterable, unalterable must be also the proper Offspring from it. And if they slanderously impute 
alteration to the Word, let them learn how much their own reason is in peril; for from the fruit is the tree 
known. For this is why he who hath seen the Son hath seen the Father; and why the knowledge of the Son 
is knowledge of the Father. 


36. Therefore the Image of the unalterable God must be unchangeable; for Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever .’ And David in the Psalm says of Him, Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the work of Thine hands. They shall perish, but Thou 
remainest; and they all shall wax old as doth a garment. And as a vesture shalt Thou fold them up, and 
they shall be changed, but Thou art the same, and Thy years shall not fail .’ And the Lord Himself says of 
Himself through the Prophet, See now that I, even I am He,’ and I change not .’ It may be said indeed that 
what is here signified relates to the Father; yet it suits the Son also to say this, specially because, when 
made man, He manifests His own identity and unalterableness to such as suppose that by reason of the 
flesh He is changed and become other than He was. More trustworthy are the saints, or rather the Lord, 
than the perversity of the irreligious. For Scripture, as in the above-cited passage of the Psalter, signifying 
under the name of heaven and earth, that the nature of all things originate and created is alterable and 
changeable, yet excepting the Son from these, shews us thereby that He is no wise a thing originate; nay 
teaches that He changes everything else, and is Himself not changed, in saying, Thou art the same, and 
Thy years shall not fail .. And with reason; for things originate, being from nothing , and not being before 
their origination, because, in truth, they come to be after not being, have a nature which is changeable; 
but the Son, being from the Father, and proper to His essence, is unchangeable and unalterable as the 
Father Himself. For it were sin to say that from that essence which is unalterable was begotten an 
alterable word and a changeable wisdom. For how is He longer the Word, if He be alterable? or can that 
be Wisdom which is changeable? unless perhaps, as accident in essence , so they would have it, viz. as in 
any particular essence, a certain grace and habit of virtue exists accidentally, which is called Word and 
Son and Wisdom, and admits of being taken from it and added to it. For they have often expressed this 
sentiment, but it is not the faith of Christians; as not declaring that He is truly Word and Son of God, or 
that the wisdom intended is true Wisdom. For what alters and changes, and has no stay in one and the 
same condition, how can that be true? whereas the Lord says, I am the Truth .’ If then the Lord Himself 
speaks thus concerning Himself, and declares His unalterableness, and the Saints have learned and testify 
this, nay and our notions of God acknowledge it as religious, whence did these men of irreligion draw this 
novelty? From their heart as from a seat of corruption did they vomit it forth . 


CHAPTER XI 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; AND FIRST, PHIL. II. 9, 10 VARIOUS TEXTS WHICH ARE ALLEGED AGAINST THE CATHOLIC 
DOCTRINE: E.G. PHIL. II. 9, 10. WHETHER THE WORDS WHEREFORE GOD HATH HIGHLY EXALTED’ PROVE MORAL 
PROBATION AND ADVANCEMENT. ARGUED AGAINST, FIRST, FROM THE FORCE OF THE WORD SON;’ WHICH IS 
INCONSISTENT WITH SUCH AN INTERPRETATION. NEXT, THE PASSAGE EXAMINED. ECCLESIASTICAL SENSE OF 
HIGHLY EXALTED,’ AND GAVE,’ AND WHEREFORE;’ VIZ. AS BEING SPOKEN WITH REFERENCE TO OUR LORD’S 
MANHOOD. SECONDARY SENSE; VIZ. AS IMPLYING THE WORD’S EXALTATION’ THROUGH THE RESURRECTION IN 
THE SAME SENSE IN WHICH SCRIPTURE SPEAKS OF HIS DESCENT IN THE INCARNATION; HOW THE PHRASE 
DOES NOT DEROGATE FROM THE NATURE OF THE WORD 


37. But since they allege the divine oracles and force on them a misinterpretation, according to their 
private sense , it becomes necessary to meet them just so far as to vindicate these passages, and to shew 
that they bear an orthodox sense, and that our opponents are in error. They say then, that the Apostle 
writes, Wherefore God also hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a Name which is above every name; 
that in the Name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven and things in earth and things under 
the earth ;’ and David, Wherefore God even Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of gladness above 
Thy fellows .’ Then they urge, as something acute: If He was exalted and received grace, on a wherefore,’ 
and on a wherefore’ He was anointed, He received a reward of His purpose; but having acted from 
purpose, He is altogether of an alterable nature.’ This is what Eusebius and Arius have dared to say, nay 
to write; while their partizans do not shrink from conversing about it in full market-place, not seeing how 
mad an argument they use. For if He received what He had as a reward of His purpose, and would not 
have had it, unless He had needed it, and had His work to shew for it, then having gained it from virtue 
and promotion, with reason had He therefore’ been called Son and God, without being very Son. For what 
is from another by nature, is a real offspring, as Isaac was to Abraham, and Joseph to Jacob, and the 
radiance to the sun; but the so called sons from virtue and grace, have but in place of nature a grace by 
acquisition, and are something else besides the gift itself; as the men who have received the Spirit by 
participation, concerning whom Scripture saith, I begat and exalted children, and they rebelled against 
Me .’ And of course, since they were not sons by nature, therefore, when they altered, the Spirit was 
taken away and they were disinherited; and again on their repentance that God who thus at the beginning 
gave them grace, will receive them, and give light, and call them sons again. 


38. But if they say this of the Saviour also, it follows that He is neither very God nor very Son, nor like the 
Father, nor in any wise has God for a Father of His being according to essence, but of the mere grace 
given to Him, and for a Creator of His being according to essence, after the similitude of all others. And 
being such, as they maintain, it will be manifest further that He had not the name Son’ from the first, if so 
be it was the prize of works done and of that very same advance which He made when He became man, 
and took the form of the servant; but then, when, after becoming obedient unto death,’ He was, as the text 
says, highly exalted,’ and received that Name’ as a grace, that in the Name of Jesus every knee should 
bow .’ What then was before this, if then He was exalted, and then began to be worshipped, and then was 
called Son, when He became man? For He seems Himself not to have promoted the flesh at all, but rather 
to have been Himself promoted through it, if, according to their perverseness, He was then exalted and 
called Son, when He became man. What then was before this? One must urge the question on them again, 
to make it understood what their irreligious doctrine results in . For if the Lord be God, Son, Word, yet 
was not all these before He became man, either He was something else beside these, and afterwards 
became partaker of them for His virtue’s sake, as we have said; or they must adopt the alternative (may it 
return upon their heads!) that He was not before that time, but is wholly man by nature and nothing more. 
But this is no sentiment of the Church. but of the Samosatene and of the present Jews. Why then, if they 
think as Jews, are they not circumcised with them too, instead of pretending Christianity, while they are 
its foes? For if He was not, or was indeed, but afterwards was promoted, how were all things made by 
Him, or how in Him, were He not perfect, did the Father delight ? And He, on the other hand, if now 
promoted, how did He before rejoice in the presence of the Father? And, if He received His worship after 
dying, how is Abraham seen to worship Him in the tent , and Moses in the bush? and, as Daniel saw, 
myriads of myriads, and thousands of thousands were ministering unto Him? And if, as they say, He had 
His promotion now, how did the Son Himself make mention of that His glory before and above the world, 
when He said, Glorify Thou Me, O Father, with the glory which I had with Thee before the world was .’ If, 
as they say, He was then exalted, how did He before that bow the heavens and come down,’ and again, 
The Highest gave His thunder ?’ Therefore, if, even before the world was made, the Son had that glory, 
and was Lord of glory and the Highest, and descended from heaven, and is ever to be worshipped, it 
follows that He had not promotion from His descent, but rather Himself promoted the things which 
needed promotion; and if He descended to effect their promotion, therefore He did not receive in reward 
the name of the Son and God, but rather He Himself has made us sons of the Father, and deified men by 
becoming Himself man. 


39. Therefore He was not man, and then became God, but He was God, and then became man, and that to 
deify us . Since, if when He became man, only then He was called Son and God, but before He became 
man, God called the ancient people sons, and made Moses a god of Pharaoh (and Scripture says of many, 
God standeth in the congregation of Gods ‘), it is plain that He is called Son and God later than they. How 
then are all things through Him, and He before all? or how is He first-born of the whole creation ,’ if He 
has others before Him who are called sons and gods? And how is it that those first partakers do not 


partake of the Word? This opinion is not true; it is a device of our present Judaizers. For how in that case 
can any at all know God as their Father? for adoption there could not be apart from the real Son, who 
says, No one knoweth the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him .’ And how 
can there be deifying apart from the Word and before Him? yet, saith He to their brethren the Jews, If He 
called them gods, unto whom the Word of God came .’ And if all that are called sons and gods, whether in 
earth or in heaven, were adopted and deified through the Word, and the Son Himself is the Word, it is 
plain that through Him are they all, and He Himself before all, or rather He Himself only is very Son , and 
He alone is very God from the very God, not receiving these prerogatives as a reward for His virtue, nor 
being another beside them, but being all these by nature and according to essence. For He is Offspring of 
the Father’s essence, so that one cannot doubt that after the resemblance of the unalterable Father, the 
Word also is unalterable. 


40. Hitherto we have met their irrational conceits with the true conceptions implied in the Word Son,’ as 
the Lord Himself has given us. But it will be well next to cite the divine oracles, that the unalterableness 
of the Son and His unchangeable nature, which is the Father’s, as well as their perverseness, may be still 
more fully proved. The Apostle then, writing to the Philippians, says, Have this mind in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus; who, being in the form of God, thought it not a prize to be equal with God; but 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men. And, being found in 
fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, becoming obedient to death, even the death of the cross. 
Wherefore God also highly exalted Him, and gave Him a Name which is above every name; that in the 
Name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth, and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father .’ Can 
anything be plainer and more express than this? He was not from a lower state promoted: but rather, 
existing as God, He took the form of a servant, and in taking it, was not promoted but humbled Himself. 
Where then is there here any reward of virtue, or what advancement and promotion in humiliation? For if, 
being God, He became man, and descending from on high He is still said to be exalted, where is He 
exalted, being God? this withal being plain, that, since God is highest of all, His Word must necessarily be 
highest also. Where then could He be exalted higher, who is in the Father and like the Father in all things 
? Therefore He is beyond the need of any addition; nor is such as the Arians think Him. For though the 
Word has descended in order to be exalted, and so it is written, yet what need was there that He should 
humble Himself, as if to seek that which He had already? And what grace did He receive who is the Giver 
of grace ? or how did He receive that Name for worship, who is always worshipped by His Name? Nay, 
certainly before He became man, the sacred writers invoke Him, Save me, O God, for Thy Name’s sake 
;’and again, Some put their trust in chariots, and some in horses, but we will remember the Name of the 
Lord our God .’ And while He was worshipped by the Patriarchs, concerning the Angels it is written, Let 
all the Angels of God worship Him .’ 


41. And if, as David says in the 71st Psalm, His Name remaineth before the sun, and before the moon, 
from one generation to another ,’ how did He receive what He had always, even before He now received 
it? or how is He exalted, being before His exaltation the Most High? or how did He receive the right of 
being worshipped, who before He now received it, was ever worshipped? It is not a dark saying but a 
divine mystery . In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God;’ but 
for our sakes afterwards the Word was made flesh .’ And the term in question, highly exalted,’ does not 
signify that the essence of the Word was exalted, for He was ever and is equal to God ,’ but the exaltation 
is of the manhood. Accordingly this is not said before the Word became flesh; that it might be plain that 
humbled’ and exalted’ are spoken of His human nature; for where there is humble estate, there too may 
be exaltation; and if because of His taking flesh humbled’ is written, it is clear that highly exalted’ is also 
said because of it. For of this was man’s nature in want, because of the humble estate of the flesh and of 
death. Since then the Word, being the Image of the Father and immortal, took the form of the servant, and 
as man underwent for us death in His flesh, that thereby He might offer Himself for us through death to 
the Father; therefore also, as man, He is said because of us and for us to be highly exalted, that as by His 
death we all died in Christ, so again in the Christ Himself we might be highly exalted, being raised from 
the dead, and ascending into heaven, whither the forerunner Jesus is for us entered, not into the figures of 
the true, but into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us .’ But if now for us the Christ 
is entered into heaven itself, though He was even before and always Lord and Framer of the heavens, for 
us therefore is that present exaltation written. And as He Himself, who sanctifies all, says also that He 
sanctifies Himself to the Father for our sakes, not that the Word may become holy, but that He Himself 
may in Himself sanctify all of us, in like manner we must take the present phrase, He highly exalted Him,’ 
not that He Himself should be exalted, for He is the highest, but that He may become righteousness for us 
, and we may be exalted in Him, and that we may enter the gates of heaven, which He has also opened for 
us, the forerunners saying, Lift up your gates, O ye rulers, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the 
King of Glory shall come in .’ For here also not on Him were shut the gates, as being Lord and Maker of 
all, but because of us is this too written, to whom the door of paradise was shut. And therefore in a human 
relation, because of the flesh which He bore, it is said of Him, Lift up your gates,’ and shall come in,’ as if 
a man were entering; but in a divine relation on the other hand it is said of Him, since the Word was God,’ 
that He is the Lord’ and the King of Glory.’ Such our exaltation the Spirit foreannounced in the eighty- 
ninth Psalm, saying, And in Thy righteousness shall they be exalted, for Thou art the glory of their 
strength .’ And if the Son be Righteousness, then He is not exalted as being Himself in need, but it is we 
who are exalted in that Righteousness, which is He . 


42. And so too the words gave Him’ are not written because of the Word Himself; for even before He 
became man He was worshipped, as we have said, by the Angels and the whole creation in virtue of being 
proper to the Father; but because of us and for us this too is written of Him. For as Christ died and was 
exalted as man, so, as man, is He said to take what, as God, He ever had, that even such a grant of grace 
might reach to us. For the Word was not impaired in receiving a body, that He should seek to receive a 
grace, but rather He deified that which He put on, and more than that, gave’ it graciously to the race of 
man. For as He was ever worshipped as being the Word and existing in the form of God, so being what He 
ever was, though become man and called Jesus, He none the less has the whole creation under foot, and 
bending their knees to Him in this Name, and confessing that the Word’s becoming flesh, and undergoing 
death in flesh, has not happened against the glory of His Godhead, but to the glory of God the Father.’ For 
it is the Father’s glory that man, made and then lost, should be found again; and, when dead, that he 
should be made alive, and should become God’s temple. For whereas the powers in heaven, both Angels 
and Archangels, were ever worshipping the Lord, as they are now worshipping Him in the Name of Jesus, 
this is our grace and high exaltation, that even when He became man, the Son of God is worshipped, and 
the heavenly powers will not be astonished at seeing all of us, who are of one body with Him , introduced 
into their realms. And this had not been, unless He who existed in the form of God had taken on Him a 
servant’s form, and had humbled Himself, yielding His body to come unto death. 


43. Behold then what men considered the foolishness of God because of the Cross, has become of all 
things most honoured. For our resurrection is stored up in it; and no longer Israel alone, but henceforth 
all the nations, as the Prophet hath foretold, leave their idols and acknowledge the true God, the Father of 
the Christ. And the illusion of demons is come to nought, and He only who is really God is worshipped in 
the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ . For the fact that the Lord, even when come in human body and called 
Jesus, was worshipped and believed to be God’s Son, and that through Him the Father was known, shows, 
as has been said, that not the Word, considered as the Word, received this so great grace, but we. For 
because of our relationship to His Body we too have become God’s temple, and in consequence are made 
God’s sons, so that even in us the Lord is now worshipped, and beholders report, as the Apostle says, that 
God is in them of a truth . As also John says in the Gospel, As many as received Him, to them gave He 
power to become children of God ;’ and in his Epistle he writes, By this we know that He abideth in us by 
His Spirit which He hath given us .’ And this too is an evidence of His goodness towards us that, while we 
were exalted because that the Highest Lord is in us, and on our account grace was given to Him, because 
that the Lord who supplies the grace has become a man like us, He on the other hand, the Saviour, 
humbled Himself in taking our body of humiliation ,’ and took a servant’s form, putting on that flesh which 
was enslaved to sin . And He indeed has gained nothing from us for His own promotion: for the Word of 
God is without want and full; but rather we were promoted from Him; for He is the Light, which 
lighteneth every man, coming into the world .’ And in vain do the Arians lay stress upon the conjunction 
wherefore,’ because Paul has said, Wherefore, hath God highly exalted Him.’ For in saying this he did not 
imply any prize of virtue, nor promotion from advance , but the cause why the exaltation was bestowed 
upon us. And what is this but that He who existed in form of God, the Son of a noble Father, humbled 
Himself and became a servant instead of us and in our behalf? For if the Lord had not become man, we 
had not been redeemed from sins, not raised from the dead, but remaining dead under the earth; not 
exalted into heaven, but lying in Hades. Because of us then and in our behalf are the words, highly 
exalted’ and given.’ 


44. This then I consider the sense of this passage, and that, a very ecclesiastical sense . However, there is 
another way in which one might remark upon it, giving the same sense in a parallel way; viz. that, though 
it does not speak of the exaltation of the Word Himself, so far as He is Word (for He is, as was just now 
said, most high and like His Father), yet by reason of His becoming man it indicates His resurrection from 
the dead. For after saying, He hath humbled Himself even unto death,’ He immediately added, Wherefore 
He hath highly exalted Him;’ wishing to shew, that, although as man He is said to have died, yet, as being 
Life, He was exalted on the resurrection; for He who descended, is the same also who rose again .’ He 
descended in body, and He rose again because He was God Himself in the body. And this again is the 
reason why according to this meaning he brought in the conjunction Wherefore;’ not as a reward of virtue 
nor of advancement, but to signify the cause why the resurrection took place; and why, while all other 
men from Adam down to this time have died and remained dead, He only rose in integrity from the dead. 
The cause is this, which He Himself has already taught us, that, being God, He has become man. For all 
other men, being merely born of Adam, died, and death reigned over them; but He, the Second Man, is 
from heaven, for the Word was made flesh ,’ and this Man is said to be from heaven and heavenly , 
because the Word descended from heaven; wherefore He was not held under death. For though He 
humbled Himself, yielding His own Body to come unto death, in that it was capable of death , yet He was 
highly exalted from earth, because He was God’s Son in a body. Accordingly what is here said, Wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted Him,’ answers to Peter’s words in the Acts, Whom God raised up, having 
loosed the bonds of death, because it was not possible that He should be holden of it .’ For as Paul has 
written, Since being in form of God He became man, and humbled Himself unto death, therefore God also 
hath highly exalted Him,’ so also Peter says, Since, being God, He became man, and signs and wonders 
proved Him to beholders to be God, therefore it was not possible that He should be holden of death.’ To 
man it was not possible to succeed in this; for death belongs to man; wherefore, the Word, being God, 
became flesh, that, being put to death in the flesh, He might quicken all men by His own power. 


soul, since in its material nature it is wind and breath, (or spirit); whence it is that the belief of its 
corporeal quality is endangered, in consequence of the extreme tenuity and subtilty of its essence. 
Likewise, as regards the figure of the human soul from your own conception, you can well imagine that it 
is none other than the human form; indeed, none other than the shape of that body which each individual 
soul animates and moves about. This we may at once be induced to admit from contemplating man’s 
original formation. For only carefully consider, after God hath breathed upon the face of man the breath of 
life, and man had consequently become a living soul, surely that breath must have passed through the 
face at once into the interior structure, and have spread itself throughout all the spaces of the body; and 
as soon as by the divine inspiration it had become condensed, it must have impressed itself on each 
internal feature, which the condensation had filled in, and so have been, as it were, congealed in shape, 
(or stereotyped). Hence, by this densifying process, there arose a fixing of the soul’s corporeity; and by 
the impression its figure was formed and moulded. This is the inner man, different from the outer, but yet 
one in the twofold condition. It, too, has eyes and ears of its own, by means of which Paul must have heard 
and seen the Lord; it has, moreover all the other members of the body by the help of which it effects all 
processes of thinking and all activity in dreams. Thus it happens that the rich man in hell has a tongue 
and poor (Lazarus) a finger and Abraham a bosom. By these features also the souls of the martyrs under 
the altar are distinguished and known. The soul indeed which in the beginning was associated with 
Adam’s body, which grew with its growth and was moulded after its form proved to be the germ both of 
the entire substance (of the human soul) and of that (part of) creation. 


CHAPTER X 


THE SIMPLE NATURE OF THE SOUL IS ASSERTED WITH PLATO. THE IDENTITY OF SPIRIT AND SOUL 


It is essential to a firm faith to declare with Plato that the soul is simple; in other words uniform and 
uncompounded; simply that is to say in respect of its substance. Never mind men’s artificial views and 
theories, and away with the fabrications of heresy! Some maintain that there is within the soul a natural 
substance—the spirit—which is different from it: as if to have life—the function of the soul—were one 
thing; and to emit breath—the alleged function of the spirit—were another thing. Now it is not in all 
animals that these two functions are found; for there are many which only live but do not breathe in that 
they do not possess the organs of respiration—lungs and windpipes. But of what use is it, in an 
examination of the soul of man, to borrow proofs from a gnat or an ant, when the great Creator in His 
divine arrangements has allotted to every animal organs of vitality suited to its own disposition and 
nature, so that we ought not to catch at any conjectures from comparisons of this sort? Man, indeed, 
although organically furnished with lungs and windpipes, will not on that account be proved to breathe by 
one process, and to live by another; nor can the ant, although defective in these organs, be on that 
account said to be without respiration, as if it lived and that was all. For by whom has so clear an insight 
into the works of God been really attained, as to entitle him to assume that these organic resources are 
wanting to any living thing? There is that Herophilus, the well-known surgeon, or (as I may almost call 
him) butcher, who cut up no end of persons, in order to investigate the secrets of nature, who ruthlessly 
handled human creatures to discover (their form and make): I have my doubts whether he succeeded in 
clearly exploring all the internal parts of their structure, since death itself changes and disturbs the 
natural functions of life, especially when the death is not a natural one, but such as must cause 
irregularity and error amidst the very processes of dissection. Philosophers have affirmed it to be a 
certain fact, that gnats, and ants, and moths have no pulmonary or arterial organs. Well, then, tell me, you 
curious and elaborate investigator of these mysteries, have they eyes for seeing withal? But yet they 
proceed to whatever point they wish, and they both shun and aim at various objects by processes of sight: 
point out their eyes to me, show me their pupils. Moths also gnaw and eat: demonstrate to me their 
mandibles, reveal their jaw-teeth. Then, again, gnats hum and buzz, nor even in the dark are they unable 
to find their way to our ears: point out to me, then, not only the noisy tube, but the stinging lance of that 
mouth of theirs. Take any living thing whatever, be it the tiniest you can find, it must needs be fed and 
sustained by some food or other: show me, then, their organs for taking into their system, digesting, and 
ejecting food. What must we say, therefore? If it is by such instruments that life is maintained, these 
instrumental means must of course exist in all things which are to live, even though they are not apparent 
to the eye or to the apprehension by reason of their minuteness. You can more readily believe this, if you 
remember that God manifests His creative greatness quite as much in small objects as in the very largest. 
If, however, you suppose that God’s wisdom has no capacity for forming such infinitesimal corpuscles, you 
can still recognise His greatness, in that He has furnished even to the smallest animals the functions of 
life, although in the absence of the suitable organs,—securing to them the power of sight, even without 
eyes; of eating, even without teeth; and of digestion, even without stomachs. Some animals also have the 
ability to move forward without feet, as serpents, by a gliding motion; or as worms, by vertical efforts; or 
as snails and slugs, by their slimy crawl. Why should you not then believe that respiration likewise may be 
effected without the bellows of the lungs, and without arterial canals? You would thus supply yourself with 
a strong proof that the spirit or breath is an adjunct of the human soul, for the very reason that some 
creatures lack breath, and that they lack it because they are not furnished with organs of respiration. You 
think it possible for a thing to live without breath; then why not suppose that a thing might breathe 
without lungs? Pray, tell me, what is it to breathe? I suppose it means to emit breath from yourself. What 
is it not to live? I suppose it means not to emit breath from yourself. This is the answer which I should 


45. But since He Himself is said to be exalted,’ and God gave’ Him, and the heretics think this a defect or 
affection in the essence of the Word, it becomes necessary to explain how these words are used. He is said 
to be exalted from the lower parts of the earth, because death is ascribed even to Him. Both events are 
reckoned His, since it was His Body , and none other’s, that was exalted from the dead and taken up into 
heaven. And again, the Body being His, and the Word not being external to it, it is natural that when the 
Body was exalted, He, as man, should, because of the body, be spoken of as exalted. If then He did not 
become man, let this not be said of Him: but if the Word became flesh, of necessity the resurrection and 
exaltation, as in the case of a man, must be ascribed to Him, that the death which is ascribed to Him may 
be a redemption of the sin of men and an abolition of death, and that the resurrection and exaltation may 
for His sake remain secure for us. In both respects he hath said of Him, God hath highly exalted Him,’ and 
God hath given to Him;’ that herein moreover he may show that it is not the Father that hath become 
flesh, but it is His Word, who has become man, and receives after the manner of men from the Father, and 
is exalted by Him, as has been said. And it is plain, nor would any one dispute it, that what the Father 
gives, He gives through. the Son. And it is marvellous and overwhelming verily; for the grace which the 
Son gives from the Father, that the Son Himself is said to receive; and the exaltation, which the Son 
bestows from the Father, with that the Son is Himself exalted. For He who is the Son of God, became 
Himself the Son of Man; and, as Word, He gives from the Father, for all things which the Father does and 
gives, He does and supplies through Him; and as the Son of Man, He Himself is said after the manner of 
men to receive what proceeds from Him, because His Body is none other than His, and is a natural 
recipient of grace, as has been said. For He received it as far as His man’s nature was exalted; which 
exaltation was its being deified. But such an exaltation the Word Himself always had according to the 
Father’s Godhead and perfection, which was His . 


CHAPTER XII 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; SECONDLY, PSALM XLV. 7, 8. WHETHER THE WORDS THEREFORE,’ ANOINTED,’ &C., IMPLY 
THAT THE WORD HAS BEEN REWARDED. ARGUED AGAINST FIRST FROM THE WORD FELLOWS’ OR PARTAKERS.’ 
HE IS ANOINTED WITH THE SPIRIT IN HIS MANHOOD TO SANCTIFY HUMAN NATURE. THEREFORE THE SPIRIT 
DESCENDED ON HIM IN JORDAN, WHEN IN THE FLESH. AND HE IS SAID TO SANCTIFY HIMSELF FOR US, AND 
GIVE US THE GLORY HE HAS RECEIVED. THE WORD WHEREFORE’ IMPLIES HIS DIVINITY. THOU HAST LOVED 
RIGHTEOUSNESS,’ &C., DO NOT IMPLY TRIAL OR CHOICE 


46. Such an explanation of the Apostle’s words confutes the irreligious men; and what the sacred poet 
says admits also the same orthodox sense, which they misinterpret, but which in the Psalmist is manifestly 
religious. He says then, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre 
of Thy Kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated iniquity, therefore God, even Thy God, hath 
anointed Thee with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows .’ Behold, O ye Arians, and acknowledge even 
hence the truth. The Singer speaks of us all as fellows’ or partakers’ of the Lord: but were He one of 
things which come out of nothing and of things originate, He Himself had been one of those who partake. 
But, since he hymned Him as the eternal God, saying, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever,’ and has 
declared that all other things partake of Him, what conclusion must we draw, but that He is distinct from 
originated things, and He only the Father’s veritable Word, Radiance, and Wisdom, which all things 
originate partake , being sanctified by Him in the Spirit ? And therefore He is here anointed,’ not that He 
may become God, for He was so even before; nor that He may become King, for He had the Kingdom 
eternally, existing as God’s Image, as the sacred Oracle shews; but in our behalf is this written, as before. 
For the Israelitish kings, upon their being anointed, then became kings, not being so before, as David, as 
Hezekiah, as Josiah, and the rest; but the Saviour on the contrary, being God, and ever ruling in the 
Father’s Kingdom, and being Himself He that supplies the Holy Ghost, nevertheless is here said to be 
anointed, that, as before, being said as man to be anointed with the Spirit, He might provide for us men, 
not only exaltation and resurrection, but the indwelling and intimacy of the Spirit. And signifying this the 
Lord Himself hath said by His own mouth in the Gospel according to John, I have sent them into the 
world, and for their sakes do I sanctify Myself, that they may be sanctified in the truth .’ In saying this He 
has shown that He is not the sanctified, but the Sanctifier; for He is not sanctified by other, but Himself 
sanctifies Himself, that we may be sanctified in the truth. He who sanctifies Himself is Lord of 
sanctification. How then does this take place? What does He mean but this? I, being the Father’s Word, I 
give to Myself, when becoming man, the Spirit; and Myself, become man, do I sanctify in Him, that 
henceforth in Me, who am Truth (for “Thy Word is Truth”), all may be sanctified.’ 


47. If then for our sake He sanctifies Himself, and does this when He is become man, it is very plain that 
the Spirit’s descent on Him in Jordan was a descent upon us, because of His bearing our body. And it did 
not take place for promotion to the Word, but again for our sanctification, that we might share His 
anointing, and of us it might be said, Know ye not that ye are God’s Temple, and the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you ?’ For when the Lord, as man, was washed in Jordan, it was we who were washed in Him and by 
Him . And when He received the Spirit, we it was who by Him were made recipients of It. And moreover 
for this reason, not as Aaron or David or the rest, was He anointed with oil, but in another way above all 
His fellows, with the oil of gladness,’ which He Himself interprets to be the Spirit, saying by the Prophet, 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because the Lord hath anointed Me ;’ as also the Apostle has said, How 
God anointed Him with the Holy Ghost. ‘ When then were these things spoken of Him but when He came 
in the flesh and was baptized in Jordan, and the Spirit descended on Him? And indeed the Lord Himself 


said, The Spirit shall take of Mine;’ and I will send Him;’ and to His disciples, Receive ye the Holy Ghost .’ 
And notwithstanding, He who, as the Word and Radiance of the Father, gives to others, now is said to be 
sanctified, because now He has become man, and the Body that is sanctified is His. From Him then we 
have begun to receive the unction and the seal, John saying, And ye have an unction from the Holy One;’ 
and the Apostle, And ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise .’ Therefore because of us and for us 
are these words. What advance then of promotion, and reward of virtue or generally of conduct, is proved 
from this in our Lord’s instance? For if He was not God, and then had become God, if not being King He 
was preferred to the Kingdom, your reasoning would have had some faint plausibility. But if He is God and 
the throne of His kingdom is everlasting, in what way could God advance? or what was there wanting to 
Him who was sitting on His Father’s throne? And if, as the Lord Himself has said, the Spirit is His, and 
takes of His, and He sends It, it is not the Word, considered as the Word and Wisdom, who is anointed 
with the Spirit which He Himself gives, but the flesh assumed by Him which is anointed in Him and by 
Him ; that the sanctification coming to the Lord as man, may come to all men from Him. For not of Itself, 
saith He, doth the Spirit speak, but the Word is He who gives It to the worthy. For this is like the passage 
considered above; for as the Apostle has written, Who existing in form of God thought it not a prize to be 
equal with God, but emptied Himself, and took a servant’s form,’ so David celebrates the Lord, as the 
everlasting God and King, but sent to us and assuming our body which is mortal. For this is his meaning in 
the Psalm, All thy garments smell of myrrh, aloes, and cassia;’ and it is represented by Nicodemus and by 
Mary’s company, when the one came bringing a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about an hundred pounds 
weight;’ and the others the spices which they had prepared’ for the burial of the Lord’s body. 


48. What advancement then was it to the Immortal to have assumed the mortal? or what promotion is it to 
the Everlasting to have put on the temporal? what reward can be great to the Everlasting God and King in 
the bosom of the Father? See ye not, that this too was done and written because of us and for us, that us 
who are mortal and temporal, the Lord, become man, might make immortal, and bring into the everlasting 
kingdom of heaven? Blush ye not, speaking lies against the divine oracles? For when our Lord Jesus Christ 
had been among us, we indeed were promoted, as rescued from sin; but He is the same ; nor did He alter, 
when He became man (to repeat what I have said), but, as has been written, The Word of God abideth for 
ever .’ Surely as, before His becoming man, He, the Word, dispensed to the saints the Spirit as His own , 
so also when made man, He sanctifies all by the Spirit and says to His Disciples, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost.’ And He gave to Moses and the other seventy; and through Him David prayed to the Father, saying, 
Take not Thy Holy Spirit from me .’ On the other hand, when made man, He said, I will send to you the 
Paraclete, the Spirit of truth ;’ and He sent Him, He, the Word of God, as being faithful. Therefore Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ,’ remaining unalterable, and at once gives and receives, 
giving as God’s Word, receiving as man. It is not the Word then, viewed as the Word, that is promoted; for 
He had all things and has them always; but men, who have in Him and through Him their origin of 
receiving them. For, when He is now said to be anointed in a human respect, we it is who in Him are 
anointed; since also when He is baptized, we it is who in Him are baptized. But on all these things the 
Saviour throws much light, when He says to the Father, And the glory which Thou gavest Me, I have given 
to them, that they may be one, even as We are one .’ Because of us then He asked for glory, and the words 
occur, took’ and gave’ and highly exalted,’ that we might take, and to us might be given, and we might be 
exalted in Him; as also for us He sanctifies Himself, that we might be sanctified in Him . 


49. But if they take advantage of the word wherefore,’ as connected with the passage in the Psalm, 
Wherefore God, even Thy God, hath anointed Thee,’ for their own purposes, let these novices in Scripture 
and masters in irreligion know, that, as before, the word wherefore’ does not imply reward of virtue or 
conduct in the Word, but the reason why He came down to us, and of the Spirit’s anointing which took 
place in Him for our sakes. For He says not, Wherefore He anointed Thee in order to Thy being God or 
King or Son or Word;’ for so He was before and is for ever, as has been shewn; but rather, Since Thou art 
God and King, therefore Thou wast anointed, since none but Thou couldest unite man to the Holy Ghost, 
Thou the Image of the Father, in which we were made in the beginning; for Thine is even the Spirit.’ For 
the nature of things originate could give no warranty for this, Angels having transgressed, and men 
disobeyed . Wherefore there was need of God and the Word is God; that those who had become under a 
curse, He Himself might set free. If then He was of nothing, He would not have been the Christ or 
Anointed, being one among others and having fellowship as the rest . But, whereas He is God, as being 
Son of God, and is everlasting King, and exists as Radiance and Expression of the Father, therefore fitly is 
He the expected Christ, whom the Father announces to mankind, by revelation to His holy Prophets; that 
as through Him we have come to be, so also in Him all men might be redeemed from their sins, and by 
Him all things might be ruled . And this is the cause of the anointing which took place in Him, and of the 
incarnate presence of the Word , which the Psalmist foreseeing, celebrates, first His Godhead and 
kingdom, which is the Father’s, in these tones, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; a sceptre of 
righteousness is the sceptre of Thy Kingdom ;’ then announces His descent to us thus, Wherefore God, 
even Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows .’ 


50. What is there to wonder at, what to disbelieve, if the Lord who gives the Spirit, is here said Himself to 
be anointed with the Spirit, at a time when, necessity requiring it, He did not refuse in respect of His 
manhood to call Himself inferior to the Spirit? For the Jews saying that He cast out devils in Beelzebub, 
He answered and said to them, for the exposure of their blasphemy, But if I through the Spirit of God cast 
out demons .’ Behold, the Giver of the Spirit here says that He cast out demons in the Spirit; but this is 


not said, except because of His flesh. For since man’s nature is not equal of itself to casting out demons, 
but only in power of the Spirit, therefore as man He said, But if I through the Spirit of God cast out 
demons.’ Of course too He signified that the blasphemy offered to the Holy Ghost is greater than that 
against His humanity, when He said, Whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of man, it shall be 
forgiven him;’ such as were those who said, Is not this the carpenter’s son ?’ but they who blaspheme 
against the Holy Ghost, and ascribe the deeds of the Word to the devil, shall have inevitable punishment . 
This is what the Lord spoke to the Jews, as man; but to the disciples shewing His Godhead and His 
majesty, and intimating that He was not inferior but equal to the Spirit, He gave the Spirit and said, 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost,’ and I send Him,’ and He shall glorify Me,’ and Whatsoever He heareth, that 
He shall speak .’ As then in this place the Lord Himself, the Giver of the Spirit, does not refuse to say that 
through the Spirit He casts out demons, as man; in like manner He the same, the Giver of the Spirit, 
refused not to say, The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because He hath anointed Me ,’ in respect of His 
having become flesh, as John hath said; that it might be shewn in both these particulars, that we are they 
who need the Spirit’s grace in our sanctification, and again who are unable to cast out demons without 
the Spirit’s power. Through whom then and from whom behoved it that the Spirit should be given but 
through the Son, whose also the Spirit is? and when were we enabled to receive It, except when the Word 
became man? and, as the passage of the Apostle shews, that we had not been redeemed and highly 
exalted, had not He who exists in form of God taken a servant’s form, so David also shews, that no 
otherwise should we have partaken the Spirit and been sanctified, but that the Giver of the Spirit, the 
Word Himself, hast spoken of Himself as anointed with the Spirit for us. And therefore have we securely 
received it, He being said to be anointed in the flesh; for the flesh being first sanctified in Him , and He 
being said, as man, to have received for its sake, we have the sequel of the Spirit grace, receiving out of 
His fulness .’ 


51. Nor do the words, Thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity,’ which are added in the Psalm, 
show, as again you suppose, that the Nature of the Word is alterable, but rather by their very force signify 
His unalterableness. For since of things originate the nature is alterable, and the one portion had 
transgressed and the other disobeyed, as has been said, and it is not certain how they will act, but it often 
happens that he who is now good afterwards alters and becomes different, so that one who was but now 
righteous, soon is found unrighteous, wherefore there was here also need of one unalterable, that men 
might have the immutability of the righteousness of the Word as an image and type for virtue . And this 
thought commends itself strongly to the right-minded. For since the first man Adam altered, and through 
sin death came into the world, therefore it became the second Adam to be unalterable; that, should the 
Serpent again assault, even the Serpent’s deceit might be baffled, and, the Lord being unalterable and 
unchangeable, the Serpent might become powerless in his assault against all. For as when Adam had 
transgressed, his sin reached unto all men, so, when the Lord had become man and had overthrown the 
Serpent, that so great strength of His is to extend through all men, so that each of us may say, For we are 
not ignorant of his devices. ‘ Good reason then that the Lord, who ever is in nature unalterable, loving 
righteousness and hating iniquity, should be anointed and Himself sent, that, He, being and remaining the 
same , by taking this alterable flesh, might condemn sin in it ,’ and might secure its freedom, and its 
ability henceforth to fulfil the righteousness of the law’ in itself, so as to be able to say, But we are not in 
the flesh but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwelleth in us .’ 


52. Vainly then, here again, O Arians, have ye made this conjecture, and vainly alleged the words of 
Scripture; for God’s Word is unalterable, and is ever in one state, not as it may happen , but as the Father 
is; since how is He like the Father, unless He be thus? or how is all that is the Father’s the Son’s also, if 
He has not the unalterableness and unchangeableness of the Father ? Not as being subject to laws , and 
biassed to one side, does He love the one and hate the other, lest, if from fear of falling away He chooses 
the one, we admit that He is alterable otherwise also; but, as being God and the Father’s Word, He is a 
just judge and lover of virtue, or rather its dispenser. Therefore being just and holy by nature, on this 
account He is said to love righteousness and to hate iniquity; as much as to say, that He loves and chooses 
the virtuous, and rejects and hates the unrighteous. And divine Scripture says the same of the Father; The 
Righteous Lord loveth righteousness; Thou hatest all them that work iniquity ,’ and The Lord loveth the 
gates of Sion, more than all the dwellings of Jacob ;’ and, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated ;’ and 
in Isaiah there is the voice of God again saying, I the Lord love righteousness, and hate robbery of 
unrighteousness .’ Let them then expound those former words as these latter; for the former also are 
written of the Image of God: else, misinterpreting these as those, they will conceive that the Father too is 
alterable. But since the very hearing others say this is not without peril, we do well to think that God is 
said to love righteousness and to hate robbery of unrighteousness, not as if biassed to one side, and 
capable of the contrary, so as to select the latter and not choose the former, for this belongs to things 
originated, but that, as a judge, He loves and takes to Him the righteous and withdraws from the bad. It 
follows then to think the same concerning the Image of God also, that He loves and hates no otherwise 
than thus. For such must be the nature of the Image as is Its Father, though the Arians in their blindness 
fail to see either that image or any other truth of the divine oracles. For being forced from the conceptions 
or rather misconceptions of their own hearts, they fall back upon passages of divine Scripture, and here 
too from want of understanding, according to their wont, they discern not their meaning; but laying down 
their own irreligion as a sort of canon of interpretation , they wrest the whole of the divine oracles into 
accordance with it. And so on the bare mention of such doctrine, they deserve nothing but the reply, Ye do 
err, not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God ;’ and if they persist in it, they must be put to 


silence, by the words, Render to’ man the things that are’ man’s, and to God the things that are’ God’s . 


CHAPTER XIII 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; THIRDLY, HEBREWS I. 4. ADDITIONAL TEXTS BROUGHT AS OBJECTIONS; E.G. HEB. I. 4; VII. 22. 
WHETHER THE WORD BETTER’ IMPLIES LIKENESS TO THE ANGELS; AND MADE’ OR BECOME’ IMPLIES 
CREATION. NECESSARY TO CONSIDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH SCRIPTURE SPEAKS. DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN BETTER’ AND GREATER;’ TEXTS IN PROOF. MADE’ OR BECOME’ A GENERAL WORD. CONTRAST IN HEB. 
I. 4, BETWEEN THE SON AND THE WORKS IN POINT OF NATURE. THE DIFFERENCE OF THE PUNISHMENTS 
UNDER THE TWO COVENANTS SHEWS THE DIFFERENCE OF THE NATURES OF THE SON AND THE ANGELS. 
BECOME’ RELATES NOT TO THE NATURE OF THE WORD, BUT TO HIS MANHOOD AND OFFICE AND RELATION 
TOWARDS US. PARALLEL PASSAGES IN WHICH THE TERM IS APPLIED TO THE ETERNAL FATHER 


53. But it is written, say they, in the Proverbs, The Lord created me the beginning of His ways, for His 
Works ;’ and in the Epistle to the Hebrews the Apostle says, Being made so much better than the Angels, 
as He hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent Name than they .’ And soon after, Wherefore, holy 
brethren, partakers of the heavenly calling, consider the Apostle and High Priest of our profession, Christ 
Jesus, who was faithful to Him that made Him .’ And in the Acts, Therefore let all the house of Israel know 
assuredly, that God hath made that same Jesus whom ye have crucified both Lord and Christ .’ These 
passages they brought forward at every turn, mistaking their sense, under the idea that they proved that 
the Word of God was a creature and work and one of things originate; and thus they deceive the 
thoughtless, making the language of Scripture their pretence, but instead of the true sense sowing upon it 
the poison of their own heresy. For had they known, they would not have been irreligious against the Lord 
of glory ,’ nor have wrested the good words of Scripture. If then henceforward openly adopting Caiaphas’s 
way, they have determined on judaizing, and are ignorant of the text, that verily God shall dwell upon the 
earth , let them not inquire into the Apostolical sayings; for this is not the manner of Jews. But if, mixing 
themselves up with the godless Manichees , they deny that the Word was made flesh,’ and His Incarnate 
presence, then let them not bring forward the Proverbs, for this is out of place with the Manichees. But if 
for preferment-sake, and the lucre of avarice which follows , and the desire for good repute, they venture 
not on denying the text, The Word was made flesh,’ since so it is written, either let them rightly interpret 
the words of Scripture, of the embodied presence of the Saviour, or, if they deny their sense, let them deny 
that the Lord became man at all. For it is unseemly, while confessing that the Word became flesh,’ yet to 
be ashamed at what is written of Him, and on that account to corrupt the sense. 


54. For it is written, So much better than the Angels;’ let us then first examine this. Now it is right and 
necessary, as in all divine Scripture, so here, faithfully to expound the time of which the Apostle wrote, 
and the person , and the point; lest the reader, from ignorance missing either these or any similar 
particular, may be wide of the true sense. This understood that inquiring eunuch, when he thus besought 
Philip, I pray thee, of whom doth the Prophet speak this? of himself, or of some other man ?’ for he feared 
lest, expounding the lesson unsuitably to the person, he should wander from the right sense. And the 
disciples, wishing to learn the time of what was foretold, besought the Lord, Tell us,’ said they, when shall 
these things be? and what is the sign of Thy coming ?’ And again, hearing from the Saviour the events of 
the end, they desired to learn the time of it, that they might be kept from error themselves, and might be 
able to teach others; as, for instance, when they had learned, they set right the Thessalonians , who were 
going wrong. When then one knows properly these points, his understanding of the faith is right and 
healthy; but if he mistakes any such points, forthwith he falls into heresy. Thus Hymenaeus and Alexander 
and their fellows were beside the time, when they said that the resurrection had already been; and the 
Galatians were after the time, in making much of circumcision now. And to miss the person was the lot of 
the Jews, and is still, who think that of one of themselves is said, Behold, the Virgin shall conceive, and 
bear a Son, and they shall call his Name Emmanuel, which is being interpreted, God with us ;’ and that, A 
prophet shall the Lord your God raise up to you ,’ is spoken of one of the Prophets; and who, as to the 
words, He was led as a sheep to the slaughter ,’ instead of learning from Philip, conjecture them spoken of 
Isaiah or some other of the former Prophets . 


55. (3.) Such has been the state of mind under which Christ’s enemies have fallen into their execrable 
heresy. For had they known the person, and the subject, and the season of the Apostle’s words, they would 
not have expounded of Christ’s divinity what belongs to His manhood, nor in their folly have committed so 
great an act of irreligion. Now this will be readily seen, if one expounds properly the beginning of this 
lection. For the Apostle says, God who at sundry times and divers manners spake in times past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by His Son ;’ then again shortly after he 
says, when He had by Himself purged our sins, He sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high, 
having become so much better than the Angels, as He hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent 
Name than they .’ It appears then that the Apostle’s words make mention of that time, when God spoke 
unto us by His Son, and when a purging of sins took place. Now when did He speak unto us by His Son, 
and when did purging of sins take place? and when did He become man? when, but subsequently to the 
Prophets in the last days? Next, proceeding with his account of the economy in which we were concerned, 
and speaking of the last times, he is naturally led to observe that not even in the former times was God 
silent with men, but spoke to them by the Prophets. And, whereas the prophets ministered, and the Law 
was spoken by Angels, while the Son too came on earth, and that in order to minister, he was forced to 
add, Become so much better than the Angels,’ wishing to shew that, as much as the son excels a servant, 


so much also the ministry of the Son is better than the ministry of servants. Contrasting then the old 
ministry and the new, the Apostle deals freely with the Jews, writing and saying, Become so much better 
than the Angels.’ This is why throughout he uses no comparison, such as become greater,’ or more 
honourable,’ lest we should think of Him and them as one in kind, but better’ is his word, by way of 
marking the difference of the Son’s nature from things originated. And of this we have proof from divine 
Scripture; David, for instance, saying in the Psalm, One day in Thy courts is better than a thousand :’ and 
Solomon crying out, Receive my instruction and not silver, and knowledge rather than choice gold. For 
wisdom is better than rubies; and all the things that may be desired are not to be compared to it .’ Are not 
wisdom and stones of the earth different in essence and separate in nature? Are heavenly courts at all 
akin to earthly houses? Or is there any similarity between things eternal and spiritual, and things 
temporal and mortal? And this is what Isaiah says, Thus saith the Lord unto the eunuchs that keep My 
sabbaths, and choose the things that please Me, and take hold of My Covenant; even unto them will I give 
in Mine house, and within My walls, a place and a name better than of sons and of daughters: I will give 
them an everlasting name that shall not be cut off .’ In like manner there is nought akin between the Son 
and the Angels; so that the word better’ is not used to compare but to contrast, because of the difference 
of His nature from them. And therefore the Apostle also himself, when he interprets the word better,’ 
places its force in nothing short of the Son’s excellence over things originated, calling the one Son, the 
other servants; the one, as a Son with the Father, sitting on the right; and the others, as servants, 
standing before Him, and being sent, and fulfilling offices. 


56. Scripture, in speaking thus, implies, O Arians, not that the Son is originate, but rather other than 
things originate, and proper to the Father, being in His bosom. (4.) Nor does even the expression become,’ 
which here occurs, shew that the Son is originate, as ye suppose. If indeed it were simply become’ and no 
more, a case might stand for the Arians; but, whereas they are forestalled with the word Son’ throughout 
the passage, shewing that He is other than things originate, so again not even the word become’ occurs 
absolutely , but better’ is immediately subjoined. For the writer thought the expression immaterial, 
knowing that in the case of one who was confessedly a genuine Son, to say become’ is the same with 
saying that He had been made, and is, better.’ For it matters not even if we speak of what is generate, as 
become’ or made;’ but on the contrary, things originate cannot be called generate, God’s handiwork as 
they are, except so far as after their making they partake of the generate Son, and are therefore said to 
have been generated also, not at all in their own nature, but because of their participation of the Son in 
the Spirit . And this again divine Scripture recognises; for it says in the case of things originate, All things 
came to be through Him, and without Him nothing came to be ,’ and, In wisdom hast Thou made them all 
;’ but in the case of sons which are generate, To Job there came to be seven sons and three daughters ,’ 
and, Abraham was an hundred years old when there came to be to him Isaac his son ;’ and Moses said , If 
to any one there come to be sons.’ Therefore since the Son is other than things originate, alone the proper 
offspring of the Father’s essence, this plea of the Arians about the word become’ is worth nothing. 


(5.) If moreover, baffled so far, they should still violently insist that the language is that of comparison, 
and that comparison in consequence implies oneness of kind, so that the Son is of the nature of Angels, 
they will in the first place incur the disgrace of rivalling and repeating what Valentinus held, and 
Carpocrates, and those other heretics, of whom the former said that the Angels were one in kind with the 
Christ, and Carpocrates that Angels are framers of the world . Perchance it is under the instruction of 
these masters that they compare the Word of God with the Angels. 


57. Though surely amid such speculations, they will be moved by the sacred poet, saying, Who is he 
among the gods that shall be like unto the Lord ,’ and, Among the gods there is none like unto Thee, O 
Lord .’ However, they must be answered, with the chance of their profiting by it, that comparison 
confessedly does belong to subjects one in kind, not to those which differ. No one, for instance, would 
compare God with man, or again man with brutes, nor wood with stone, because their natures are unlike; 
but God is beyond comparison, and man is compared to man, and wood to wood, and stone to stone. Now 
in such cases we should not speak of better,’ but of rather’ and more;’ thus Joseph was comely rather than 
his brethren, and Rachel than Leah; star is not better than star, but is the rather excellent in glory; 
whereas in bringing together things which differ in kind, then better’ is used to mark the difference, as 
has been said in the case of wisdom and jewels. Had then the Apostle said, by so much has the Son 
precedence of the Angels,’ or by so much greater,’ you would have had a plea, as if the Son were 
compared with the Angels; but, as it is, in saying that He is better,’ and differs as far as Son from servants, 
the Apostle shews that He is other than the Angels in nature. 


(6.) Moreover by saying that He it is who has laid the foundation of all things ,’ he shews that He is other 
than all things originate. But if He be other and different in essence from their nature, what comparison 
of His essence can there be, or what likeness to them? though, even if they have any such thoughts, Paul 
shall refute them, who speaks to the very point, For unto which of the Angels said He at any time, Thou 
art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee? And of the Angels He saith, Who maketh His Angels spirits, 
and His ministers a flame of fire .’ 


58. Observe here, the word made’ belongs to things originate, and he calls them things made; but to the 
Son he speaks not of making, nor of becoming, but of eternity and kingship, and a Framer’s office, 
exclaiming, Thy Throne, O God, is for ever and ever;’ and, Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the 


foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the works of Thine hands; they shall perish, but Thou 
remainest.’ From which words even they, were they but willing, might perceive that the Framer is other 
than things framed, the former God, the latter things originate, made out of nothing. For what has been 
said, They shall perish,’ is said, not as if the creation were destined for destruction, but to express the 
nature of things originate by the issue to which they tend . For things which admit of perishing, though 
through the grace of their Maker they perish not, yet have come out of nothing, and themselves witness 
that they once were not. And on this account, since their nature is such, it is said of the Son, Thou 
remainest,’ to shew His eternity; for not having the capacity of perishing, as things originate have, but 
having eternal duration, it is foreign to Him to have it said, He was not before His generation,’ but proper 
to Him to be always, and to endure together with the Father. And though the Apostle had not thus written 
in his Epistle to the Hebrews, still his other Epistles, and the whole of Scripture, would certainly forbid 
their entertaining such notions concerning the Word. But since he has here expressly written it, and, as 
has been above shewn, the Son is Offspring of the Father’s essence, and He is Framer, and other things 
are framed by Him, and He is the Radiance and Word and Image and Wisdom of the Father, and things 
originate stand and serve in their place below the Triad, therefore the Son is different in kind and 
different in essence from things originate, and on the contrary is proper to the Father’s essence and one 
in nature with it . And hence it is that the Son too says not, My Father is better than I ,’ lest we should 
conceive Him to be foreign to His Nature, but greater,’ not indeed in greatness, nor in time, but because 
of His generation from the Father Himself , nay, in saying greater’ He again shows that He is proper to 
His essence. 


59. (7). And the Apostle’s own reason for saying, so much better than the Angels,’ was not any wish in the 
first instance to compare the essence of the Word to things originate (for He cannot be compared, rather 
they are incommeasurable), but regarding the Word’s visitation in the flesh, and the Economy which He 
then sustained, he wished to show that He was not like those who had gone before Him; so that, as much 
as He excelled in nature those who were sent afore by Him, by so much also the grace which came from 
and through Him was better than the ministry through Angels . For it is the function of servants, to 
demand the fruits and no more; but of the Son and Master to forgive the debts and to transfer the 
vineyard. 


(8.) Certainly what the Apostle proceeds to say shews the excellence of the Son over things originate; 
Therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed to the things which we have heard, lest at any time we 
should let them slip. For if the word spoken by Angels was stedfast, and every transgression and 
disobedience received a just recompense of reward; how shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation; 
which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that heard Him .’ 
But if the Son were in the number of things originate, He was not better than they, nor did disobedience 
involve increase of punishment because of Him; any more than in the Ministry of Angels there was not, 
according to each Angel, greater or less guilt in the transgressors, but the Law was one, and one was its 
vengeance on transgressors. But, whereas the Word is not in the number of originate things, but is Son of 
the Father, therefore, as He Himself is better and His acts better and transcendent, so also the 
punishment is worse. Let them contemplate then the grace which is through the Son, and let them 
acknowledge the witness which He gives even from His works, that He is other than things originated, 
and alone the very Son in the Father and the Father in Him. And the Law was spoken by Angels, and 
perfected no one , needing the visitation of the Word, as Paul hath said; but that visitation has perfected 
the work of the Father. And then, from Adam unto Moses death reigned ; but the presence of the Word 
abolished death . And no longer in Adam are we all dying ; but in Christ we are all reviving. And then, 
from Dan to Beersheba was the Law proclaimed, and in Judaea only was God known; but now, unto all the 
earth has gone forth their voice, and all the earth has been filled with the knowledge of God , and the 
disciples have made disciples of all the nations , and now is fulfilled what is written, They shall be all 
taught of God .’ And then what was revealed was but a type; but now the truth has been manifested. And 
this again the Apostle himself describes afterwards more clearly, saying, By so much was Jesus made a 
surety of a better testament;’ and again, But now hath He obtained a more excellent ministry, by how 
much also He is the Mediator of a better covenant, which was established upon better promises.’ And, For 
the Law made nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a better hope did.’ And again he says, It was 
therefore necessary that the patterns of things in the heavens should be purified with these; but the 
heavenly things themselves with better sacrifices than these .’ Both in the verse before us, then, and 
throughout, does he ascribe the word better’ to the Lord, who is better and other than originated things. 
For better is the sacrifice through Him, better the hope in Him; and also the promises through Him, not 
merely as great compared with small, but the one differing from the other in nature, because He who 
conducts this economy, is better’ than things originated. 


60. (9.) Moreover the words He is become surety’ denote the pledge in our behalf which He has provided. 
For as, being the Word,’ He became flesh ‘ and become’ we ascribe to the flesh, for it is originated and 
created, so do we here the expression He is become,’ expounding it according to a second sense, viz. 
because He has become man. And let these contentious men know, that they fail in this their perverse 
purpose; let them know that Paul does not signify that His essence has become, knowing, as he did, that 
He is Son and Wisdom and Radiance and Image of the Father; but here too he refers the word become’ to 
the ministry of that covenant, in which death which once ruled is abolished. Since here also the ministry 
through Him has become better, in that what the Law could not do in that it was weak through the flesh, 


God sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin condemned sin in the flesh ,’ ridding it 
of the trespass, in which, being continually held captive, it admitted not the Divine mind. And having 
rendered the flesh capable of the Word, He made us walk, no longer according to the flesh, but according 
to the Spirit, and say again and again, But we are not in the flesh but in the Spirit,’ and, For the Son of 
God came into the world, not to judge the world, but to redeem all men, and that the world might be 
saved through Him .’ Formerly the world, as guilty, was under judgment from the Law; but now the Word 
has taken on Himself the judgment, and having suffered in the body for all, has bestowed salvation to all . 
With a view to this has John exclaimed, The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ .’ Better is grace than the Law, and truth than the shadow. 


61. (10.) Better’ then, as has been said, could not have been brought to pass by any other than the Son, 
who sits on the right hand of the Father. And what does this denote but the Son’s genuineness, and that 
the Godhead of the Father is the same as the Son’s ? For in that the Son reigns in His Father’s kingdom, is 
seated upon the same throne as the Father, and is contemplated in the Father’s Godhead, therefore is the 
Word God, and whoso beholds the Son, beholds the Father; and thus there is one God. Sitting then on the 
right, yet He does not place His Father on the left ; but whatever is right and precious in the Father, that 
also the Son has, and says, All things that the Father hath are Mine .’ Wherefore also the Son, though 
sitting on the right, also sees the Father on the right, though it be as become man that He says, I saw the 
Lord always before My face, for He is on My right hand, therefore I shall not fall .’ This shews moreover 
that the Son is in the Father and the Father in the Son; for the Father being on the right, the Son is on the 
right; and while the Son sits on the right of the Father, the Father is in the Son. And the Angels indeed 
minister ascending and descending; but concerning the Son he saith, And let all the Angels of God 
worship Him .’ And when Angels minister, they say, I am sent unto thee,’ and, The Lord has commanded;’ 
but the Son, though He say in human fashion, I am sent ,’ and comes to finish the work and to minister, 
nevertheless says, as being Word and Image, I am in the Father, and the Father in Me;’ and, He that hath 
seen Me, hath seen the Father;’ and, The Father that abideth in Me, He doeth the works ;’ for what we 
behold in that Image are the Father’s works. 


(11.) What has been already said ought to shame those persons who are fighting against the very truth; 
however, if, because it is written, become better,’ they refuse to understand become,’ as used of the Son, 
as has been and is ;’ or again as referring to the better covenant having come to be, as we have said, but 
consider from this expression that the Word is called originate, let them hear the same again in a concise 
form, since they have forgotten what has been said. 


62. If the Son be in the number of the Angels, then let the word become’ apply to Him as to them, and let 
Him not differ at all from them in nature; but be they either sons with Him, or be He an Angel with them; 
sit they one and all together on the right hand of the Father, or be the Son standing with them all as a 
ministering Spirit, sent forth to minister Himself as they are. But if on the other hand Paul distinguishes 
the Son from things originate, saying, To which of the Angels said He at any time, Thou art My Son?’ and 
the one frames heaven and earth, but they are made by Him; and He sitteth with the Father, but they 
stand by ministering, who does not see that he has not used the word become’ of the essence of the Word, 
but of the ministration come through Him? For as, being the Word,’ He became flesh,’ so when become 
man, He became by so much better in His ministry, than the ministry which came by the Angels, as Son 
excels servants and Framer things framed. Let them cease therefore to take the word become’ of the 
substance of the Son, for He is not one of originated things; and let them acknowledge that it is indicative 
of His ministry and the Economy which came to pass. 


(12.) But how He became better in His ministry, being better in nature than things originate, appears from 
what has been said before, which, I consider, is sufficient in itself to put them to shame. But if they carry 
on the contest, it will be proper upon their rash daring to close with them, and to oppose to them those 
similar expressions which are used concerning the Father Himself. This may serve to shame them to 
refrain their tongue from evil, or may teach them the depth of their folly. Now it is written, Become my 
strong rock and house of defence, that Thou mayest save me .’ And again, The Lord became a defence for 
the oppressed ,’ and the like which are found in divine Scripture. If then they apply these passages to the 
Son, which perhaps is nearest to the truth, then let them acknowledge that the sacred writers ask Him, as 
not being originate, to become to them a strong rock and house of defence;’ and for the future let them 
understand become,’ and He made,’ and He created,’ of His incarnate presence. For then did He become 
a strong rock and house of defence,’ when He bore our sins in His own body upon the tree, and said, 
Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest .’ 


63. But if they refer these passages to the Father, will they, when it is here also written, Become’ and He 
became,’ venture so far as to affirm that God is originate? Yea, they will dare, as they thus argue 
concerning His Word; for the course of their argument carries them on to conjecture the same things 
concerning the Father, as they devise concerning His Word. But far be such a notion ever from the 
thoughts of all the faithful! for neither is the Son in the number of things originated, nor do the words of 
Scripture in question, Become,’ and He became,’ denote beginning of being, but that succour which was 
given to the needy. For God is always, and one and the same; but men have come to be afterwards 
through the Word, when the Father Himself willed it; and God is invisible and inaccessible to originated 
things, and especially to men upon earth. When then men in infirmity invoke Him, when in persecution 


they ask help, when under injuries they pray, then the Invisible, being a lover of man, shines forth upon 
them with His beneficence, which He exercises through and in His proper Word. And forthwith the divine 
manifestation is made to every one according to his need, and is made to the weak health, and to the 
persecuted a refuge’ and house of defence;’ and to the injured He says, While thou speakest I will say, 
Here I am .’ Whatever defence then comes to each through the Son, that each says that God has come to 
be to himself, since succour comes from God Himself through the Word. Moreover the usage of men 
recognises this, and every one will confess its propriety. Often succour comes from man to man; one has 
undertaken toil for the injured, as Abraham for Lot; and another has opened his home to the persecuted, 
as Obadiah to the sons of the prophets; and another has entertained a stranger, as Lot the Angels; and 
another has supplied the needy, as Job those who begged of him. And then, should one and the other of 
these benefited persons say, Such a one became an assistance to me,’ and another and to me a refuge,’ 
and to another a supply,’ yet in so saying would not be speaking of the original becoming or of the essence 
of their benefactors, but of the beneficence coming to themselves from them; so also when the saints say 
concerning God, He became’ and become Thou,’ they do not denote any original becoming, for God is 
without beginning and unoriginate, but the salvation which is made to be unto men from Him. 


64. This being so understood, it is parallel also respecting the Son, that whatever, and however often, is 
said, such as, He became’ and become,’ should ever have the same sense: so that as, when we hear the 
words in question, become better than the Angels’ and He became,’ we should not conceive any original 
becoming of the Word, nor in any way fancy from such terms that He is originate; but should understand 
Paul’s words of His ministry and Economy when He became man. For when the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us ‘ and came to minister and to grant salvation to all, then He became to us salvation, and 
became life, and became propitiation; then His economy in our behalf became much better than the 
Angels, and He became the Way and became the Resurrection. And as the words Become my strong rock’ 
do not denote that the essence of God Himself became, but His lovingkindness, as has been said, so also 
here the having become better than the Angels,’ and, He became,’ and, by so much is Jesus become a 
better surety,’ do not signify that the essence of the Word is originate (perish the thought!), but the 
beneficence which towards us came to be through His becoming Man; unthankful though the heretics be, 
and obstinate in behalf of their irreligion. 


Excursus B. On $:22 (Note 3). 
On the Meaning of the Formula prin gennethenai ouk en, in the Nicene Anathema. 


It was observed on p. 75, note 4(b), that there were two clauses in the Nicene Anathema which required 
explanation. One of them, ex heteras hupostaseos e ousias, has been discussed in the Excursus, pp. 77-82; 
the other, prin gennethenai ouk en, shall be considered now. 


Bishop Bull has suggested a very ingenious interpretation of it, which is not obvious, but which, when 
stated, has much plausibility, as going to explain, or rather to sanction, certain modes of speech in some 
early Fathers of venerable authority, which have been urged by heterodox writers, and given up by 
Catholics of the Roman School, as savouring of Arianism. The foregoing pages have made it abundantly 
evident that the point of controversy between Catholics and Arians was, not whether our Lord was God, 
but whether He was Son of God; the solution of the former question being involved in that of the latter. 
The Arians maintained that the very word Son’ implied a beginning,’ or that our Lord was not Very God; 
the Catholics said that it implied connaturality,’ or that He was Very God as one with God. Now five early 
writers, Athenagoras, Tatian, Theophilus, Hippolytus, and Novatian, of whom the authority of Hippolytus 
is very great, not to speak of Theophilus and Athenagoras, whatever be thought of Tatian and of Novatian, 
seem to speak of the divine generation as taking place immediately before the creation of the world, that 
is, as if not eternal, though at the same time they teach that our Lord existed before that generation. In 
other words they seem to teach that He was the Word from eternity, and became the Son at the beginning 
of all things; some of them expressly considering Him, first as the logos endiathetos, or Reason, in the 
Father, or (as may be speciously represented) a mere attribute; next, as the logos prophorikos, or Word, 
terms which are explained, note on de Syn. 26 (5). This doctrine, when divested of figure and put into 
literal statement, might appear nothing more or less than this,—that at the beginning of the world the Son 
was created after the likeness of the Divine attribute of Reason, as its image or expression, and thereby 
became the Divine Word, was made the instrument of creation, called the Son from that ineffable favour 
and adoption which God had bestowed on Him, and in due time sent into the world to manifest God’s 
perfections to mankind;—which, it is scarcely necessary to say, is the doctrine of Arianism. 


Thus S. Hippolytus says,— 

Ton de ginomenon archegon kai sumboulon kai ergaten egenna logon, hon logon echon en heauto a& 
231;raton te onta to ktizomeno, kosmo, horaton poiei; proteran phonen phthengomenos, kai phos ek 
photos gennon, proeken te ktisei kurion. contr. Noet. 10. 


And S. Theophilus:— 


Echon oun ho theos ton heautou logon endiatheton en tois idiois splanchnois, egennesen auton meta tes 
heautou sophias exereuxamenos pro ton holon . . . hopote de ethelesen ho theos poiesai hosa ebouleusato, 


touton ton logon egennese prophorikon, prototokon pases ktiseos. ad Autol. ii. 10-22. 


Bishop Bull, Defens. F. N. iii. 5-8, meets this representation by maintaining that the gennesis which S. 
Hippolytus and other writers spoke of, was but a metaphorical generation, the real and eternal truth 
being shadowed out by a succession of events in the economy of time, such as is the Resurrection (Acts 
xiii. 33), nay, the Nativity; and that of these His going forth to create the worlds was one. And he 
maintains (ibid. iii. 9) that such is the mode of speaking adopted by the Fathers after the Nicene Council 
as well as before. And then he adds (which is our present point), that it is even alluded to and recognised 
in the Creed of the Council, which anathematizes those who say that the Son was not before His 
generation,’ i.e. who deny that the Son was before His generation,’ which statement accordingly becomes 
indirectly a Catholic truth. 


I am not aware whether any writer has preceded or followed this great authority in this view . The more 
obvious mode of understanding the Arian formula is this, that it is an argument ex absurdo, drawn from 
the force of the word Son, in behalf of the Arian doctrine; it being, as they would say, a truism, that, 
whereas He was begotten, He was not before He was begotten,’ and the denial of it a contradiction in 
terms. This certainly does seem to myself the true force of the formula; so much so, that if Bishop Bull’s 
explanation be admissible, it must, in order to its being so, first be shewn to be reducible to this sense, 
and to be included under it. 


The point at issue between the two interpretations is this; whether the clause prin gennethenai ouk en is 
intended for a denial of the contrary proposition, He was before His generation,’ as Bishop Bull says; or 
whether it is what Aristotle calls an enthymematic sentence, assuming the falsity, as confessed on all 
hands, of that contrary proposition, as self-contradictory, and directly denying, not it, but He was from 
everlasting.’ Or, in other words, whether it opposes the position of the five writers, or the great Catholic 
doctrine itself; and whether in consequence the Nicene Fathers are in their anathema indirectly 
sanctioning that position, or stating that doctrine. Bull considers that both sides contemplated the 
proposition, He was before His generation,’—and that the Catholics asserted or defended it; some reasons 
shall here be given for the contrary view. 


1. Now first, let me repeat, what was just now observed by the way, that the formula in question, when 
taken as an enthymematic sentence, or reductio ad absurdum, exactly expresses the main argument of the 
Arians, which they brought forward in so many shapes, as feeling that their cause turned upon it, He isa 
son, therefore He had a beginning.’ Thus Socrates records Arius’s words in the beginning of the 
controversy, (1) If the Father begat the Son, He who is begotten has a beginning of existence; (2) 
therefore once the Son was not, en hote ouk en; (3) therefore He has His subsistence from nothing, ex ouk 
onton echei ten hupostasin.’ H. E. i. 5. The first of these propositions exactly answers to the ouk en prin 
gennethenai taken enthymematically; and it may be added that when so taken, the three propositions will 
just answer to the three first formulae anathematized at Nicaea, two of which are indisputably the same 
as two of them; viz. hoti en pote dte ouk en; & 234;ti prin gennethenai ouk en; & 234;ti ex ouk onton 
egeneto. On the other hand, we hear nothing in the controversy of the position which Bull conceives to be 
opposed by Arius (He was before His generation’), that is, supposing the formula in question does not 
allude to it; unless indeed it is worth while to except the statement reprobated in the Letter of the Arians 
to Alexander, onta proteron, gennethenta eis hui& 231;n, which is explained, de Syn. 16. note 12. 


2. Next, it should be observed that the other formulae here, as elsewhere, mentioned, are enthymematic 
also, or carry their argument with them, and that, an argument resolvable often into the original 
argument derived from the word Son.’ Such are ho on ton me onta ek tou ontos e ton onta; and hen to 
ageneton e duo; and in like manner as regards the question of the trepton; Has He free will’ (thus 
Athanasius states the Arian objection) or has He not? is He good from choice according to free will, and 
can He, if He will, alter, being of an alterable nature? as wood or stone, has He not His choice free to be 
moved, and incline hither and thither?’ supr. S:35. That is, they wished the word treptos to carry with it its 
own self-evident application to our Lord, with the alternative of an absurdity; and so to prove His created 
nature. 


3. In $:32, S. Athanasius observes that the formula of the ageneton was the later substitute for the 
original formulae of Arius; when they were no longer allowed to say, “out of nothing,” and “He was not 
before His generation,”’ they hit upon this word Unoriginate, that, by saying among the simple that the 
Son was originate, they might imply the very same phrases “out of nothing” and “He once was not.” Here 
he does not in so many words say that the argument from the ageneton was a substitute for the ouk en 
prin gennethenai, yet surely it is not unfair so to understand him. But it is plain that the ageneton was 
brought forward merely to express by an appeal to philosophy and earlier Fathers, that to be a Son was to 
have a beginning and a creation, and not to be God. This therefore will be the sense of the ouk en prin 
gennethenai. Nay, when the Arians asked, Is the ageneton one or two,’ they actually did assume that it 
was granted by their opponents that the Father only was agenetos; which it was not, if the latter held, nay, 
if they had sanctioned at Nicaea, as Bull says, that our Lord en prin gennethe; and moreover which they 
knew and confessed was not granted, if their own formula ouk en prin gennethenai was directed against 
this statement. 


4. Again, it is plain that the ouk en prin gennethenai is used by S. Athanasius as the same objection with 


ho on ton me onta ek tou ontos, &c. E.g. he says, We might ask them in turn, God who is, has He so 
become, whereas He was not?’ or is He also before His generation? whereas He is, did He make Himself, 
or is He of nothing. &c., S:25. Now the ho on ton me onta, &c., is evidently an argument, and that, 
grounded on the absurdity of saying ho on ton onta. S. Alexander’s Encyclical Letter (vid. Socr. i. 6), 
compared with Arius’s original positions and the Nicene Anathemas as referred to above, is a strong 
confirmation. In these three documents the formulae agree together, except one; and that one, which in 
Arius’s language is he who is begotten has a beginning of existence,’ is in the Nicene Anathema, ouk en 
prin gennethenai, but in S. Alexander’s circular, ho on theos ton me onta ek tou me ontos pepoieken. The 
absence of the ouk en prin, &c., in S. Alexander is certainly remarkable. Moreover the two formulae are 
treated as synonymous by Greg. Naz. Orat. 29. 9. Cyril, Thesaur. 4. p. 29 fin., and by Basil as quoted 
below. But indeed there is an internal correspondence between them, shewing that they have but one 
meaning. They are really but the same sentence in the active and in the passive voice. 


5. A number of scattered passages in Athanasius lead us to the same conclusion. For instance, if the Arian 
formula had the sense which is here maintained, of being an argument against our Lord’s eternity, the 
Catholic answer would be, He could not be before His generation because His generation is eternal, as 
being from the Father.’ Now this is precisely the language Athanasius uses, when it occurs to him to 
introduce the words in question. Thus in Orat. ii. S:57 he says, The creatures began to come to be 
(ginesthai); but the Word of God, not having beginning (archen) of being, surely did not begin to be, nor 
begin to come to be, but was always. And the works have a beginning (archen) in the making, and the 
beginning precedes things which come to be; but the Word not being of such, rather Himself becomes the 
Framer of those things which have a beginning. And the being of things originate is measured by their 
becoming (en to ginesthai), and at some beginning (origin) doth God begin to make them through the 
Word, that it may be known that they were not before their origination (prin genesthai); but the Word hath 
His being in no other origin than the Father (vid. supr. S:11, note 1), whom they themselves allow to be 
unoriginate, so that He too exists unoriginately in the Father, being His offspring not His creature.’ We 
shall find that other Fathers say just the same. Again, we have already come to a passage where for His 
generation,’ he substitutes making,’ a word which Bull would not say that either the Nicene Council or S. 
Hippolytus would use; clearly shewing that the Arians were not quoting and denying a Catholic statement 
in the ouk en prin, &c., but laying down one of their own. Who is there in all mankind, Greek or Barbarian, 
who ventures to rank among creatures One whom he confesses the while to be God, and says that “He 
was not before He was made,’ prin poiethe.”’ Orat. i. S:10. Arius, who is surely the best explainer of his 
own words, says the same; that is, he interprets generation’ by making,’ or confesses that he is bringing 
forward an argument, not opposing a dogma; Before His generation,’ he says, or creation, or destination 
(horisthe), Rom. i. 4), or founding (vid. Prov. viii. 23), He was not; for He was not ingenerate.’ Theod., 
Hist. i. 4. Eusebius of Nicomedia also, in a passage which has already come before us, says distinctly, “It is 
plain to any one,” that what has been made was not before its generation; but what came to be has an 
origin of being.’ De Syn. $:17. 


6. If there are passages in Athanasius which seem to favour the opposite interpretation, that is, to imply 
that the Catholics held or allowed, as Bp. Bull considers, that before His generation, He was,’ they admit 
of an explanation. E.g. “How is He not in the number of the creatures, if, as they say, He was not before 
His generation? for it is proper to the creatures and works, not to be before their generation.’ Orat. ii. 
$:22. This might be taken to imply that the Arians said, He was not,’ and Catholics He was.’ But the real 
meaning is this, How is He not a creature, if the formula be true, which they use, “He was not before His 
generation?” for it may indeed properly be said of creatures that “they were not before their generation.”’ 
And so again when he says, if the Son was not before His generation, Truth was not always in God,’ supr. 
S:20, he does not thereby imply that the Son was before His generation, but he means, if it be true that, 
&c.,’ if the formula holds,’ if it can be said of the Son, “He was not, &c.”’ Accordingly, shortly afterwards, 
in a passage already cited, he says the same of the Almighty Father in the way of parallel; God who is, 
hath He so become, whereas He was not, or “is He too before His generation?”’ (S:25), not implying here 
any generation at all, but urging that the question is idle and irrelevant, that the formula is unmeaning 
and does not apply to, cannot be said of, Father or Son. 


7. Such an explanation of these passages, as well as the view here taken of the formula itself, receive 
abundant confirmation from S. Gregory Nazianzen and S. Hilary. What has been maintained is, that when 
S. Athanasius says, if the Son is not before His generation, then, &c.,’ he does but mean, if it can be said,’ 
if the words can be used or applied in this case.’ Now the two Fathers just mentioned both decide that it is 
not true, either that the Son was before His generation, or that He was not; in other words, that the 
question is unmeaning and irrelevant, which is just the interpretation which has been here given to 
Athanasius. But again, in thus speaking, they thereby assert also that they did not hold, that they do not 
allow, that formula which Bull considers the Nicene Fathers defended and sanctioned, as being Catholic 
and in use both before the Council and after, viz. He was before His generation.’ Thus S. Gregory in the 
passage in which he speaks of did He that is make Him that is not, &c.,’ and before His generation, &c..,’ 
as one and the same, expressly says, In His case, to be begotten is concurrent with existence and is from 
the beginning,’ and that in contrast to the instance of men; who he says, do fulfil in a manner He who is, 
&c.’ (Levi being in the loins of Abraham), i.e. fulfil Bull’s proposition, He was before generation.’ He 
proceeds, I say that the question is irrelevant, not the answer difficult.’ And presently after, mentioning 
some idle inquiries by way of parallel, he adds, more ill-instructed, be sure, is it to decide whether what 


have to make, if “to breathe” is not the same thing as “to live.” It must, however, be characteristic of a 
dead man not to respire: to respire, therefore, is the characteristic of a living man. But to respire is 
likewise the characteristic of a breathing man: therefore also to breathe is the characteristic of a living 
man. Now, if both one and the other could possibly have been accomplished without the soul, to breathe 
might not be a function of the soul, but merely to live. But indeed to live is to breathe, and to breathe is to 
live. Therefore this entire process, both of breathing and living, belongs to that to which living belongs— 
that is, to the soul. Well, then, since you separate the spirit (or breath) and the soul, separate their 
operations also. Let both of them accomplish some act apart from one another—the soul apart, the spirit 
apart. Let the soul live without the spirit; let the spirit breathe without the soul. Let one of them quit 
men’s bodies, let the other remain; let death and life meet and agree. If indeed the soul and the spirit are 
two, they may be divided; and thus, by the separation of the one which departs from the one which 
remains, there would accrue the union and meeting together of life and of death. But such a union never 
will accrue: therefore they are not two, and they cannot be divided; but divided they might have been, if 
they had been (two). Still two things may surely coalesce in growth. But the two in question never will 
coalesce, since to live is one thing, and to breathe is another. Substances are distinguished by their 
operations. How much firmer ground have you for believing that the soul and the spirit are but one, since 
you assign to them no difference; so that the soul is itself the spirit, respiration being the function of that 
of which life also is! But what if you insist on supposing that the day is one thing, and the light, which is 
incidental to the day, is another thing, whereas day is only the light itself? There must, of course, be also 
different kinds of light, as (appears) from the ministry of fires. So likewise will there be different sorts of 
spirits, according as they emanate from God or from the devil. Whenever, indeed, the question is about 
soul and spirit, the soul will be (understood to be) itself the spirit, just as the day is the light itself. For a 
thing is itself identical with that by means of which itself exists. 


CHAPTER XI 


SPIRIT—A TERM EXPRESSIVE OF AN OPERATION OF THE SOUL, NOT OF ITS NATURE. TO BE CAREFULLY 
DISTINGUISHED FROM THE SPIRIT OF GOD 


But the nature of my present inquiry obliges me to call the soul spirit or breath, because to breathe is 
ascribed to another substance. We, however, claim this (operation) for the soul, which we acknowledge to 
be an indivisible simple substance, and therefore we must call it spirit in a definitive sense—not because 
of its condition, but of its action; not in respect of its nature, but of its operation; because it respires, and 
not because it is spirit in any especial sense. For to blow or breathe is to respire. So that we are driven to 
describe, by (the term which indicates this respiration—that is to say) spirit—the soul which we hold to 
be, by the propriety of its action, breath. Moreover, we properly and especially insist on calling it breath 
(or spirit), in opposition to Hermogenes, who derives the soul from matter instead of from the afflatus or 
breath of God. He, to be sure, goes flatly against the testimony of Scripture, and with this view converts 
breath into spirit, because he cannot believe that the (creature on which was breathed the) Spirit of God 
fell into sin, and then into condemnation; and therefore he would conclude that the soul came from matter 
rather than from the Spirit or breath of God. For this reason, we on our side even from that passage, 
maintain the soul to be breath and not the spirit, in the scriptural and distinctive sense of the spirit; and 
here it is with regret that we apply the term spirit at all in the lower sense, in consequence of the identical 
action of respiring and breathing. In that passage, the only question is about the natural substance; to 
respire being an act of nature. I would not tarry a moment longer on this point, were it not for those 
heretics who introduce into the soul some spiritual germ which passes my comprehension: (they make it 
to have been) conferred upon the soul by the secret liberality of her mother Sophia (Wisdom), without the 
knowledge of the Creator. But (Holy) Scripture, which has a better knowledge of the soul’s Maker, or 
rather God, has told us nothing more than that God breathed on man’s face the breath of life, and that 
man became a living soul, by means of which he was both to live and breathe; at the same time making a 
sufficiently clear distinction between the spirit and the soul, in such passages as the following, wherein 
God Himself declares: “My Spirit went forth from me, and I made the breath of each. And the breath of 
my Spirit became soul.” And again: “He giveth breath unto the people that are on the earth, and Spirit to 
them that walk thereon.” First of all there comes the (natural) soul, that is to say, the breath, to the people 
that are on the earth,—in other words, to those who act carnally in the flesh; then afterwards comes the 
Spirit to those who walk thereon,—that is, who subdue the works of the flesh; because the apostle also 
says, that “that is not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural, (or in possession of the natural 
soul,) and afterward that which is spiritual.” For, inasmuch as Adam straightway predicted that “great 
mystery of Christ and the church,” when he said, “This now is bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh; 
therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife, and they two shall 
become one flesh,” he experienced the influence of the Spirit. For there fell upon him that ecstasy, which 
is the Holy Ghost’s operative virtue of prophecy. And even the evil spirit too is an influence which comes 
upon a man. Indeed, the Spirit of God not more really “turned Saul into another man,” that is to say, into a 
prophet, when “people said one to another, What is this which is come to the son of Kish? Is Saul also 
among the prophets?” than did the evil spirit afterwards turn him into another man—in other words, into 
an apostate. Judas likewise was for a long time reckoned among the elect (apostles), and was even 
appointed to the office of their treasurer; he was not yet the traitor, although he was become fraudulent; 
but afterwards the devil entered into him. Consequently, as the spirit neither of God nor of the devil is 
naturally planted with a man’s soul at his birth, this soul must evidently exist apart and alone, previous to 


was generated from the beginning was or was not before generation, pro tes genneseos.’ Orat. 29. 9. 


8. S. Hilary, on the other hand, is so full on the subject in his de Trin. xii., and so entirely to the point for 
which I would adduce him, that but a few extracts of what might be made are either necessary or 
practicable. He states and argues on the formula expressly as an objection; Adjiciant haec arguta satis 
atque auditu placentia; Si, inquit, natus est, coepit; et cum coepit, non fuit; et cum non fuit, non patitur ut 
fuerit. Atque idcirco piae intelligentiae, sermonem esse contendant, Non fuit ante quam nasceretur, quia 
ut esset, qui non erat, natus est.’ n. 18. He answers the objection in the same way. Unigenitus Deus neque 
non fuit aliquando non filius, neque fuit aliquid ante quam filius, neque quidquam aliquid ipse nisi filius,’ 
n. 15, which is in express words to deny, He was before His generation.’ Again, as Gregory, Ubi pater 
auctor est, ibi et nativitas est; et vero ubi auctor aeternus est, ibi et nativitatis aeternitas est,’ n. 21. And 
he substitutes being always born’ for being before birth;’ Numquid ante tempora aeterna esse, id ipsum 
sit quod est, eum qui erat nasci? quia nasci quod erat, jam non nasci est, sed se ipsum demutare 
nascendo. .. . Non est itaque id ipsum, natum ante tempora aeterna semper esse, et esse antequam 
nasci.’ n. 30. And he concludes, in accordance with the above explanation of the passages of Athanasius 
which I brought as if objections, thus: Cum itaque natum semper esse, nihil aliud sit confitendum esse, 
quam natum, id sensui, antequam nascitur vel fuisse, vel non fuisse non subjacet. n. 31.’ 


9. It may seem superfluous to proceed, but as Bishop Bull is an authority not lightly to be set aside, a 
passage from S. Basil shall be added. Eunomius objects, God begat the Son either being or not being, &c. . 
. . to him that is, there needs not generation.’ He replies that Eunomius, because animals first are not, and 
then are generated, and he who is born to-day, yesterday did not exist, transfers this conception to the 
subsistence of the Only-begotten; and says, since He has been generated, He was not before His 
generation, pro tes genneseos,’ contr. Eunom. ii. 14. And he solves the objection as the other Fathers, by 
saying that our Lord is from everlasting, speaking of S. John, in the first words of his Gospel, as te a& 
187;dioteti tou patros tou monogenous sunapton ten gennesin. $:15. 


These then being the explanations which the contemporary and next following Fathers give of the Arian 
formula which was anathematized at Nicaea, it must be observed that the line of argument which Bishop 
Bull is pursuing, does not lead him to assign any direct reasons for the substitution of a different 
interpretation in their place. He is engaged, not in commenting on the Nicene Anathema, but in proving 
that the Post-Nicene Fathers admitted that view or statement of doctrine which he conceives also implied 
in that anathema; and thus the sense of the anathema, instead of being the subject of proof, is, as he 
believes, one of the proofs of the point which he is establishing. However, since these other collateral 
evidences which he adduces, may be taken to be some sort of indirect comment upon the words of the 
Anathema, the principal of them in point of authority, and that which most concerns us, shall here be 
noticed: it is a passage from the second Oration of Athanasius. 


While commenting on the words, arche hodon eis ta erga in the text, The Lord has created me the 
beginning of His ways unto the works,’ S. Athanasius is led to consider the text first born of every 
creature,’ prototokos pases ktiseos: and he says that He who was monogenes from eternity, became by a 
sunkatabasis at the creation of the world prototokos. This doctrine Bp. Bull considers declaratory of a 
going forth, proeleusis, or figurative birth from the Father, at the beginning of all things. 


It will be observed that the very point to be proved is this, viz. not that there was a sunkatabasis merely, 
but that according to Athanasius there was a gennesis or proceeding from the Father, and that the word 
prototokos marks it. Bull’s words are, that Catholici quidam Doctores, qui post exortam controversiam 
Arianam vixerunt, .. . illam tou logou. . . . ex Patre progressionem (quod et sunkatabasin, hoc est, 
condescensionem eorum nonnulli appellarunt), ad condendum haec universa agnovere; atque ejus etiam 
progressionis respectu ipsum ton logon a Deo Patre quasi natum fuisse et omnis creaturae primogenitum 
in Scripturis dici confessi sunt.’ D. F. N. iii. 9. S:1. Now I consider that S. Athanasius does not, as this 
sentence says, understand by primogenitus that our Lord was progressionis respectu a Deo Patre quasi 
natus.’ He does not seem to me to speak of a generation or birth of the Son at all, though figurative, but of 
the birth of all things, and that in Him. 


That Athanasius does not call the sunkatabasis of the Word a birth, as denoted by the term prototokos, is 
plain from his own avowal in the passage to which Bull refers. Nowhere in the Scriptures,’ he says, is He 
called prototokos tou Theou, first-born of God, nor creature of God, but Only-begotten, Word, Wisdom, 
have their relation to the Father, and are proper to Him.’ ii. 62. Here surely he expressly denies Bull’s 
statement that first-born’ means a Deo natus,’ born of God.’ Such additions as para tou patros, he says, 
are reserved for monogenes and logos. 


He goes on to say what the term prototokos does mean; viz. instead of having any reference to a 
proeleusis from the Father, it refers solely to the creatures; our Lord is not called prototokos, because His 
proeleusis is a type of His eternal generation,’ but because by that proeleusis He became the Prototype of 
all creation.’ He, as it were, stamped His image, His Sonship, upon creation, and became the first-born in 
the sense of being the Archetypal Son. If this is borne out by the passage, Athanasius, it is plain, does not 
speak of any gennesis whatever at the era of creation, though figurative; prototokos does but mean 
monogenes proteuon en te ktisei, or arche tes ktiseos, or prototupon gennema, or monos gennetos en tois 
genetois; and no warrant is given, however indirect, to the idea that in the Nicene Anathema, the Fathers 


implied an allowance of the proposition, He was before His generation.’ 


As the whole passage occurs in the Discourse which immediately follows, it is not necessary to enter 
formally into the proof of this view of it, when the reader will soon be able to judge of it for himself. But it 
may be well to add two passages, one from Athenagoras, the other from S. Cyril, not in elucidation of the 
words of Athanasius, but of the meaning which I would put upon them. 


The passage from Athenagoras is quoted by Bull himself, who of course is far from denying the doctrine of 
our Lord’s Archetypal office; and does but wish in addition to find in Athanasius the doctrine of a 
gennesis. Athenagoras says that the Son is the first offspring, proton gennema, of the Father, not as come 
to be, genomenon (for God being Eternal Mind had from the beginning in Himself the Word, as having 
Reason eternally, logikos on), but that while as regards matter heavy and light were mixed together’ (the 
passage is corrupt here), He went forth, proelthon, as an idea and energy,’ i.e. as an Agent to create, and 
a Form and Rule to create by. And then he goes on to quote the very text on which Athanasius is employed 
when he explains prototokos. And the Prophetic Spirit confirms this doctrine, saying, The Lord hath 
created me a beginning (origin) of His ways, for His works.’ Leg. 10. 


And so S. Cyril, He is Only-begotten according to nature, as being alone from the Father, God from God, 
Light kindled from Light; and He is First-born for our sakes, that, as if to some immortal root the whole 
creation might be ingrafted and might bud forth from the Everlasting. For all things were made by Him, 
and consist for ever and are preserved in Him.’ Thesaur. 25 p. 238. 


In conclusion it may be suggested whether the same explanation which has here been given of 
Athanasius’s use of prototokos does not avail more exactly to the defence of two of the five writers from 
the charge of inaccurate doctrine, than that which Bull has preferred. 


As to Athenagoras, we have already seen that he does not speak of a gennesis at all in his account of 
creation, but simply calls the Son proton gennema, i.e. prototupon gennema. 


Nor does Tatian approach nearer to the doctrine of a gennesis. He says that at the creation the Word 
ergon prototokon tou patros ginetai. touton ismen tou kosmou ten archen. ad Graec. 5. Here the word 
ergon, which at first sight promises a difficulty, does in fact explain both himself and Athenagoras. He 
says that at creation the Word became, ginetai, not a Son (figuratively), as Bull would grant to the parties 
whom he is opposing, but a work. It was His great condescension, sunkatabasis, to be accounted the first 
of the works, as being their type; that as they were to be raised to an adoption and called sons, so He for 
that purpose might stoop to creation, and be called a work. As Tatian uses the word arche in the 
concluding clause, there is great reason to think that he is alluding to the very text which Athanasius and 
Athenagoras expressly quote, in which Wisdom is said to be created a beginning, arche, of ways, unto the 
works, eis ta erga.’ 


As to Novatian, Bishop Bull himself observes that it is a question whether he need be understood to speak 
of any generation but that which is eternal; nor does Pamelius otherwise explain him. 


Discourse II 


CHAPTER XIV 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; FOURTHLY, HEBREWS III. 2 INTRODUCTION; THE REGULA FIDEI COUNTER TO AN ARIAN 
SENSE OF THE TEXT; WHICH IS NOT SUPPORTED BY THE WORD SERVANT,’ NOR BY MADE’ WHICH OCCURS IN IT; 
(HOW CAN THE JUDGE BE AMONG THE WORKS’ WHICH GOD WILL BRING INTO JUDGMENT?’) NOR BY FAITHFUL,’ 
AND IS CONFUTED BY THE IMMEDIATE CONTEXT, WHICH IS ABOUT PRIESTHOOD; AND BY THE FOREGOING 
PASSAGE, WHICH EXPLAINS THE WORD FAITHFUL AS MEANING TRUSTWORTHY, AS DO 1 PET. IV. FIN. AND OTHER 
TEXTS. ON THE WHOLE MADE MAY SAFELY BE UNDERSTOOD EITHER OF THE DIVINE GENERATION OR THE 
HUMAN CREATION 


1. I did indeed think that enough had been said already against the hollow professors of Arius’s madness, 
whether for their refutation or in the truth’s behalf, to insure a cessation and repentance of their evil 
thoughts and words about the Saviour. They, however, for whatever reason, still do not succumb; but, as 
swine and dogs wallow in their own vomit and their own mire, rather invent new expedients for their 
irreligion. Thus they misunderstand the passage in the Proverbs, The Lord hath created me a beginning of 
His ways for His works ,’ and the words of the Apostle, Who was faithful to Him that made Him ,’ and 
straightway argue, that the Son of God is a work and a creature. But although they might have learned 
from what is said above, had they not utterly lost their power of apprehension, that the Son is not from 
nothing nor in the number of things originate at all, the Truth witnessing it (for, being God, He cannot be 
a work, and it is impious to call Him a creature, and it is of creatures and works that we say, out of 
nothing,’ and it was not before its generation’), yet since, as if dreading to desert their own fiction, they 
are accustomed to allege the aforesaid passages of divine Scripture, which have a good meaning, but are 
by them practised on, let us proceed afresh to take up the question of the sense of these, to remind the 
faithful, and to shew from each of these passages that they have no knowledge at all of Christianity. Were 
it otherwise, they would not have shut themselves up in the unbelief of the present Jews , but would have 
inquired and learned that, whereas In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God,’ in consequence, it was when at the good pleasure of the Father the Word became man, 
that it was said of Him, as by John, The Word became flesh ;’ so by Peter, He hath made Him Lord and 
Christ ‘;—as by means of Solomon in the Person of the Lord Himself, The Lord created me a beginning of 
His ways for His works ;’ so by Paul, Become so much better than the Angels ;’ and again, He emptied 
Himself, and took upon Him the form of a servant ;’ and again, Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of the 
heavenly calling, consider the Apostle and High Priest of our profession, Jesus, who was faithful to Him 
that made Him .’ For all these texts have the same force and meaning, a religious one, declarative of the 
divinity of the Word, even those of them which speak humanly concerning Him, as having become the Son 
of man. But, though this distinction is sufficient for their refutation, still, since from a misconception of 
the Apostle’s words (to mention them first), they consider the Word of God to be one of the works, 
because of its being written, Who was faithful to Him that made Him,’ I have thought it needful to silence 
this further argument of theirs, taking in hand , as before, their statement. 


2. If then He be not a Son, let Him be called a work, and let all that is said of works be said of Him, nor let 
Him and Him alone be called Son, nor Word, nor Wisdom; neither let God be called Father, but only 
Framer and Creator of things which by Him come to be; and let the creature be Image and Expression of 
His framing will, and let Him, as they would have it, be without generative nature, so that there be neither 
Word, nor Wisdom, no, nor Image, of His proper substance. For if He be not Son , neither is He Image . 
But if there be not a Son, how then say you that God is a Creator? since all things that come to be are 
through the Word and in Wisdom, and without This nothing can be, whereas you say He hath not That in 
and through which He makes all things. For if the Divine Essence be not fruitful itself , but barren, as they 
hold, as a light that lightens not, and a dry fountain, are they not ashamed to speak of His possessing 
framing energy? and whereas they deny what is by nature, do they not blush to place before it what is by 
will ? But if He frames things that are external to Him and before were not, by willing them to be, and 
becomes their Maker, much more will He first be Father of an Offspring from His proper Essence. For if 
they attribute to God the willing about things which are not, why recognise they not that in God which lies 
above the will? now it is a something that surpasses will, that He should be by nature, and should be 
Father of His proper Word. If then that which comes first, which is according to nature, did not exist, as 
they would have it in their folly, how could that which is second come to be, which is according to will? for 
the Word is first, and then the creation. On the contrary the Word exists, whatever they affirm, those 
irreligious ones; for through Him did creation come to be, and God, as being Maker, plainly has also His 
framing Word, not external, but proper to Him;—for this must be repeated. If He has the power of will, 
and His will is effective, and suffices for the consistence of the things that come to be, and His Word is 
effective, and a Framer, that Word must surely be the living Will of the Father, and an essential energy, 
and a real Word, in whom all things both consist and are excellently governed. No one can even doubt, 
that He who disposes is prior to the disposition and the things disposed. And thus, as I said, God’s 


creating is second to His begetting; for Son implies something proper to Him and truly from that blessed 
and everlasting Essence; but what is from His will, comes into consistence from without, and is framed 
through His proper Offspring who is from It. 


3. As we have shewn then they are guilty of great extravagance who say that the Lord is not Son of God, 
but a work, and it follows that we all of necessity confess that He is Son. And if He be Son, as indeed He 
is, and a son is confessed to be not external to his father but from him, let them not question about the 
terms, as I said before, which the sacred writers use of the Word Himself, viz. not to Him that begat Him,’ 
but to Him that made Him;’ for while it is confessed what His nature is, what word is used in such 
instances need raise no question . For terms do not disparage His Nature; rather that Nature draws to 
Itself those terms and changes them. For terms are not prior to essences, but essences are first, and 
terms second. Wherefore also when the essence is a work or creature, then the words He made,’ and He 
became,’ and He created,’ are used of it properly, and designate the work. But when the Essence is an 
Offspring and Son, then He made,’ and He became,’ and He created,’ no longer properly belong to it, nor 
designate a work; but He made’ we use without question for He begat.’ Thus fathers often call the sons 
born of them their servants, yet without denying the genuineness of their nature; and often they 
affectionately call their own servants children, yet without putting out of sight their purchase of them 
originally; for they use the one appellation from their authority as being fathers, but in the other they 
speak from affection. Thus Sara called Abraham lord, though not a servant but a wife; and while to 
Philemon the master the Apostle joined Onesimus the servant as a brother, Bathsheba, although mother, 
called her son servant, saying to his father, Thy servant Solomon ;’—afterwards also Nathan the Prophet 
came in and repeated her words to David, Solomon thy servant .’ Nor did they mind calling the son a 
servant, for while David heard it, he recognised the nature,’ and while they spoke it, they forgot not the 
genuineness,’ praying that he might be made his father’s heir, to whom they gave the name of servant; for 
to David he was son by nature. 


4. As then, when we read this, we interpret it fairly, without accounting Solomon a servant because we 
hear him so called, but a son natural and genuine, so also, if, concerning the Saviour, who is confessed to 
be in truth the Son, and to be the Word by nature, the saints say, Who was faithful to Him that made Him,’ 
or if He say of Himself, The Lord created me,’ and, I am Thy servant and the Son of Thine handmaid ,’ and 
the like, let not any on this account deny that He is proper to the Father and from Him; but, as in the case 
of Solomon and David, let them have a right idea of the Father and the Son. For if, though they hear 
Solomon called a servant, they acknowledge him to be a son, are they not deserving of many deaths , who, 
instead of preserving the same explanation in the instance of the Lord, whenever they hear Offspring,’ 
and Word,’ and Wisdom,’ forcibly misinterpret and deny the generation, natural and genuine, of the Son 
from the Father; but on hearing words and terms proper to a work, forthwith drop down to the notion of 
His being by nature a work, and deny the Word; and this, though it is possible, from His having been made 
man, to refer all these terms to His humanity? And are they not proved to be an abomination’ also unto 
the Lord,’ as having diverse weights ‘ with them, and with this estimating those other instances, and with 
that blaspheming the Lord? But perhaps they grant that the word servant’ is used under a certain 
understanding, but lay stress upon Who made’ as some great support of their heresy. But this stay of 
theirs also is but a broken reed; for if they are aware of the style of Scripture, they must at once give 
sentence against themselves. For as Solomon, though a son, is called a servant, so, to repeat what was 
said above, although parents call the sons springing from themselves made’ and created’ and becoming,’ 
for all this they do not deny their nature. Thus Hezekiah, as it is written in Isaiah, said in his prayer, From 
this day I will make children, who shall declare Thy righteousness, O God of my salvation .’ He then said, I 
will make;’ but the Prophet in that very book and the Fourth of Kings, thus speaks, And the sons who shall 
come forth of thee .’ He uses then make’ for beget,’ and he calls them who were to spring from him, 
made,’ and no one questions whether the term has reference to a natural offspring. Again, Eve on bearing 
Cain said, I have gotten a man from the Lord ;’ thus she too used gotten’ for brought forth.’ For, first she 
saw the child, yet next she said, I have gotten.’ Nor would any one consider, because of I have gotten,’ 
that Cain was purchased from without, instead of being born of her. Again, the Patriarch Jacob said to 
Joseph, And now thy two sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, which became thine in Egypt, before I came unto 
thee into Egypt, are mine .’ And Scripture says about Job, And there came to him seven sons and three 
daughters .’ As Moses too has said in the Law, If sons become to any one,’ and If he make a son .’ Here 
again they speak of those who are begotten, as become’ and made,’ knowing that, while they are 
acknowledged to be sons, we need not make a question of they became,’ or I have gotten,’ or I made .’ For 
nature and truth draw the meaning to themselves. 


5. This being so , when persons ask whether the Lord is a creature or work, it is proper to ask of them this 
first, whether He is Son and Word and Wisdom. For if this is shewn, the surmise about work and creation 
falls to the ground at once and is ended. For a work could never be Son and Word; nor could the Son be a 
work. And again, this being the state of the case, the proof is plain to all, that the phrase, To Him who 
made Him’ does not serve their heresy, but rather condemns it. For it has been shewn that the expression 
He made’ is applied in divine Scripture even to children genuine and natural; whence, the Lord being 
proved to be the Father’s Son naturally and genuinely, and Word, and Wisdom, though He made’ be used 
concerning Him, or He became,’ this is not said of Him as if a work, but the saints make no question about 
using the expression,—for instance in the case of Solomon, and Hezekiah’s children. For though the 
fathers had begotten them from themselves, still it is written, I have made,’ and I have gotten,’ and He 


became.’ Therefore God’s enemies, in spite of their repeated allegation of such phrases , ought now, 
though late in the day, after what has been said, to disown their irreligious thoughts, and think of the Lord 
as of a true Son, Word, and Wisdom of the Father, not a work, not a creature. For if the Son be a creature, 
by what word then and by what wisdom was He made Himself ? for all the works were made through the 
Word and the Wisdom, as it is written, In wisdom hast Thou made them all,’ and, All things were made by 
Him, and without Him was not anything made .’ But if it be He who is the Word and the Wisdom, by which 
all things come to be, it follows that He is not in the number of works, nor in short of things originate, but 
the Offspring of the Father. 


6. For consider how grave an error it is, to call God’s Word a work. Solomon says in one place in 
Ecclesiastes, that God shall bring every work into judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good 
or whether it be evil .’ If then the Word be a work, do you mean that He as well as others will be brought 
into judgment? and what room is there for judgment, when the Judge is on trial? who will give to the just 
their blessing, who to the unworthy their punishment, the Lord, as you must suppose, standing on trial 
with the rest? by what law shall He, the Lawgiver, Himself be judged? These things are proper to the 
works, to be on trial, to be blessed and to be punished by the Son. Now then fear the Judge, and let 
Solomon’s words convince you. For if God shall bring the works one and all into judgment, but the Son is 
not in the number of things put on trial, but rather is Himself the Judge of works one and all, is not the 
proof clearer than the sun, that the Son is not a work but the Father’s Word, in whom all the works both 
come to be and come into judgment? Further, if the expression, Who was faithful,’ is a difficulty to them, 
from the thought that faithful’ is used of Him as of others, as if He exercises faith and so receives the 
reward of faith, they must proceed at this rate to find fault with Moses for saying, God faithful and true ,’ 
and with St. Paul for writing, God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able 
.. But when the saints spoke thus, they were not thinking of God in a human way, but they acknowledged 
two senses of the word faithful’ in Scripture, first believing,’ then trustworthy,’ of which the former 
belongs to man, the latter to God. Thus Abraham was faithful, because He believed God’s word; and God 
faithful, for, as David says in the Psalm, The Lord is faithful in all His words ,’ or is trustworthy, and cannot 
lie. Again, If any faithful woman have widows ,’ she is so called for her right faith; but, It is a faithful 
saying ,’ because what He hath spoken has a claim on our faith, for it is true, and is not otherwise. 
Accordingly the words, Who is faithful to Him that made Him,’ implies no parallel with others, nor means 
that by having faith He became well-pleasing; but that, being Son of the True God, He too is faithful, and 
ought to be believed in all He says and does, Himself remaining unalterable and not changed in His 
human Economy and fleshly presence. 


7. Thus then we may meet these men who are shameless, and from the single expression He made,’ may 
shew that they err in thinking that the Word of God is a work. But further, since the drift also of the 
context is orthodox, shewing the time and the relation to which this expression points, I ought to shew 
from it also how the heretics lack reason; viz. by considering, as we have done above, the occasion when it 
was used and for what purpose. Now the Apostle is not discussing things before the creation when he thus 
speaks, but when the Word became flesh;’ for thus it is written, Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of the 
heavenly calling, consider the Apostle and High Priest of our profession Jesus, who was faithful to Him 
that made Him.’ Now when became He Apostle,’ but when He put on our flesh? and when became He 
High Priest of our profession,’ but when, after offering Himself for us, He raised His Body from the dead, 
and, as now, Himself brings near and offers to the Father those who in faith approach Him, redeeming all, 
and for all propitiating God? Not then as wishing to signify the Essence of the Word nor His natural 
generation from the Father, did the Apostle say, Who was faithful to Him that made Him’—(perish the 
thought! for the Word is not made, but makes)—but as signifying His descent to mankind and High- 
priesthood which did become’—as one may easily see from the account given of the Law and of Aaron. I 
mean, Aaron was not born a high-priest, but a man; and in process of time, when God willed, he became a 
high-priest; yet became so, not simply, nor as betokened by his ordinary garments, but putting over them 
the ephod, the breastplate , the robe, which the women wrought at God’s command, and going in them 
into the holy place, he offered the sacrifice for the people; and in them, as it were, mediated between the 
vision of God and the sacrifices of men. Thus then the Lord also, In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God;’ but when the Father willed that ransoms should be paid for 
all and to all, grace should be given, then truly the Word, as Aaron his robe, so did He take earthly flesh, 
having Mary for the Mother of His Body as if virgin earth , that, as a High Priest, having He as others an 
offering, He might offer Himself to the Father, and cleanse us all from sins in His own blood, and might 
rise from the dead. 


8. For what happened of old was a shadow of this; and what the Saviour did on His coming, this Aaron 
shadowed out according to the Law. As then Aaron was the same and did not change by putting on the 
high-priestly dress , but remaining the same was only robed, so that, had any one seen him offering, and 
had said, Lo, Aaron has this day become high-priest,’ he had not implied that he then had been born man, 
for man he was even before he became high-priest, but that he had been made high-priest in his ministry, 
on putting on the garments made and prepared for the high-priesthood; in the same way it is possible in 
the Lord’s instance also to understand aright, that He did not become other than Himself on taking the 
flesh, but, being the same as before, He was robed in it; and the expressions He became’ and He was 
made,’ must not be understood as if the Word, considered as the Word , were made, but that the Word, 
being Framer of all, afterwards was made High Priest, by putting on a body which was originate and 


made, and such as He can offer for us; wherefore He is said to be made. If then indeed the Lord did not 
become man , that is a point for the Arians to battle; but if the Word became flesh,’ what ought to have 
been said concerning Him when become man, but Who was faithful to Him that made Him?’ for as it is 
proper to the Word to have it said of Him, In the beginning was the Word,’ so it is proper to man to 
become’ and to be made.’ Who then, on seeing the Lord as a man walking about, and yet appearing to be 
God from His works, would not have asked, Who made Him man? and who again, on such a question, 
would not have answered, that the Father made Him man, and sent Him to us as High Priest? And this 
meaning, and time, and character, the Apostle himself, the writer of the words, Who is faithful to Him that 
made Him,’ will best make plain to us, if we attend to what goes before them. For there is one train of 
thought, and the lection is all about One and the Same. He writes then in the Epistle to the Hebrews thus; 
Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, He also Himself likewise took part of the 
same; that through death He might destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the devil; and deliver 
them who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage. For verily He took not on Him 
the nature of Angels; but He took on Him the seed of Abraham. Wherefore in all things it behoved Him to 
be made like unto His brethren, that He might be a merciful and faithful High Priest in things pertaining 
to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people. For in that He Himself hath suffered being 
tempted, He is able to succour them that are tempted. Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of a heavenly 
calling, consider the Apostle and High Priest of our profession, Jesus; who was faithful to Him that made 
Him .’ 


9. Who can read this whole passage without condemning the Arians, and admiring the blessed Apostle, 
who has spoken well? for when was Christ made,’ when became He Apostle,’ except when, like us, He 
took part in flesh and blood?’ And when became He a merciful and faithful High Priest,’ except when in all 
things He was made like unto His brethren?’ And then was He made like,’ when He became man, having 
put upon Him our flesh. Wherefore Paul was writing concerning the Word’s human Economy, when he 
said, Who was faithful to Him that made Him,’ and not concerning His Essence. Have not therefore any 
more the madness to say that the Word of God is a work; whereas He is Son by nature Only-begotten, and 
then had brethren,’ when He took on Him flesh like ours; which moreover, by Himself offering Himself, He 
was named and became merciful and faithful,’—merciful, because in mercy to us He offered Himself for 
us, and faithful, not as sharing faith with us, nor as having faith in any one as we have, but as deserving to 
receive faith in all He says and does, and as offering a faithful sacrifice, one which remains and does not 
come to nought. For those which were offered according to the Law, had not this faithfulness, passing 
away with the day and needing a further cleansing; but the Saviour’s sacrifice, taking place once, has 
perfected everything, and is become faithful as remaining for ever. And Aaron had successors, and in a 
word the priesthood under the Law exchanged its first ministers as time and death went on; but the Lord 
having a high priesthood without transition and without succession, has become a faithful High Priest,’ as 
continuing for ever; and faithful too by promise, that He may hear and not mislead those who come to 
Him. This may be also learned from the Epistle of the great Peter, who says, Let them that suffer 
according to the will of God, commit their souls to a faithful Creator .’ For He is faithful as not changing, 
but abiding ever, and rendering what He has promised. 


10. Now the so-called gods of the Greeks, unworthy the name, are faithful neither in their essence nor in 
their promises; for the same are not everywhere, nay, the local deities come to nought in course of time, 
and undergo a natural dissolution; wherefore the Word cries out against them, that faith is not strong in 
them,’ but they are waters that fail,’ and there is no faith in them.’ But the God of all, being one really and 
indeed and true, is faithful, who is ever the same, and says, See now, that I, even I am He,’ and I change 
not ;’ and therefore His Son is faithful,’ being ever the same and unchanging, deceiving neither in His 
essence nor in His promise;—as again says the Apostle writing to the Thessalonians, Faithful is He who 
calleth you, who also will do it ;’ for in doing what He promises, He is faithful to His words.’ And he thus 
writes to the Hebrews as to the word’s meaning unchangeable;’ If we believe not, yet He abideth faithful; 
He cannot deny Himself .’ Therefore reasonably the Apostle, discoursing concerning the bodily presence 
of the Word, says, an Apostle and faithful to Him that made Him,’ shewing us that, even when made man, 
Jesus Christ’ is the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever ‘ is unchangeable. And as the Apostle makes 
mention in his Epistle of His being made man when mentioning His High Priesthood, so too he kept no 
long silence about His Godhead, but rather mentions it forthwith, furnishing to us a safeguard on every 
side, and most of all when he speaks of His humility, that we may forthwith know His loftiness and His 
majesty which is the Father’s. For instance, he says, Moses as a servant, but Christ as a Son ;’ and the 
former faithful in his house,’ and the latter over the house,’ as having Himself built it, and being its Lord 
and Framer, and as God sanctifying it. For Moses, a man by nature, became faithful, in believing God who 
spoke to Him by His Word; but the Word was not as one of things originate in a body, nor as creature in 
creature, but as God in flesh , and Framer of all and Builder in that which was built by Him. And men are 
clothed in flesh in order to be and to subsist; but the Word of God was made man in order to sanctify the 
flesh, and, though He was Lord, was in the form of a servant; for the whole creature is the Word’s servant, 
which by Him came to be, and was made. 


11. Hence it holds that the Apostle’s expression, He made,’ does not prove that the Word is made, but that 
body, which He took like ours; and in consequence He is called our brother, as having become man. But if 
it has been shewn, that, even though the word made’ be referred to the Very Word, it is used for begat,’ 
what further perverse expedient will they be able to fall upon, now that the present discussion has cleared 


up the word in every point of view, and shewn that the Son is not a work, but in Essence indeed the 
Father’s offspring, while in the Economy, according to the good pleasure of the Father, He was on our 
behalf made, and consists as man? For this reason then it is said by the Apostle, Who was faithful to Him 
that made Him,’ and in the Proverbs, even creation is spoken of. For so long as we are confessing that He 
became man, there is no question about saying, as was observed before, whether He became,’ or He has 
been made,’ or created,’ or formed,’ or servant,’ or son of an handmaid,’ or son of man,’ or was 
constituted,’ or took His journey,’ or bridegroom,’ or brother’s son,’ or brother.’ All these terms happen to 
be proper to man’s constitution; and such as these do not designate the Essence of the Word, but that He 
has become man. 


CHAPTER XV 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; FIFTHLY, ACTS II. 36. THE REGULA FIDEI MUST BE OBSERVED; MADEAPPLIES TO OUR LORD’S 
MANHOOD; AND TO HIS MANIFESTATION; AND TO HIS OFFICE RELATIVE TO US; AND IS RELATIVE TO THE JEWS. 
PARALLEL INSTANCE IN GEN. XXVII. 29, 37. THE CONTEXT CONTRADICTS THE ARIAN INTERPRETATION 


11 (continued). The same is the meaning of the passage in the Acts which they also allege, that in which 
Peter says, that He hath made both Lord and Christ that same Jesus whom ye have crucified.’ For here too 
it is not written, He made for Himself a Son,’ or He made Himself a Word,’ that they should have such 
notions. If then it has not escaped their memory, that they speak concerning the Son of God, let them 
make search whether it is anywhere written, God made Himself a Son,’ or He created for Himself a Word;’ 
or again, whether it is anywhere written in plain terms, The Word is a work or creation;’ and then let them 
proceed to make their case, the insensate men, that here too they may receive their answer. But if they 
can produce nothing of the kind, and only catch at such stray expressions as He made’ and He has been 
made,’ I fear lest, from hearing, In the beginning God made the heaven and the earth,’ and He made the 
sun and the moon,’ and He made the sea,’ they should come in time to call the Word the heaven, and the 
Light which took place on the first day, and the earth, and each particular thing that has been made, so as 
to end in resembling the Stoics, as they are called, the one drawing out their God into all things , the 
other ranking God’s Word with each work in particular; which they have well nigh done already, saying 
that He is one of His works. 


12. But here they must have the same answer as before, and first be told that the Word is a Son, as has 
been said above , and not a work, and that such terms are not to be understood of His Godhead, but the 
reason and manner of them investigated. To persons who so inquire, the human Economy will plainly 
present itself, which He undertook for our sake. For Peter, after saying, He hath made Lord and Christ,’ 
straightway added, this Jesus whom ye crucified;’ which makes it plain to any one, even, if so be, to them, 
provided they attend to the context, that not the Essence of the Word, but He according to His manhood is 
said to have been made. For what was crucified but the body? and how could be signified what was bodily 
in the Word, except by saying He made?’ Especially has that phrase, He made,’ a meaning consistent with 
orthodoxy; in that he has not said, as I observed before, He made Him Word,’ but He made Him Lord,’ nor 
that in general terms , but towards’ us, and in the midst of’ us, as much as to say, He manifested Him.’ 
And this Peter himself, when he began this primary teaching, carefully expressed, when he said to them, 
Ye men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man manifested of God towards you by miracles, 
and wonders, and signs, which God did by Him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves know .’ Consequently 
the term which he uses in the end, made,’ this He has explained in the beginning by manifested,’ for by 
the signs and wonders which the Lord did, He was manifested to be not merely man, but God in a body 
and Lord also, the Christ. Such also is the passage in the Gospel according to John, Therefore the more 
did the Jews persecute Him, because He not only broke the Sabbath, but said also that God was His own 
Father, making Himself equal with God .’ For the Lord did not then fashion Himself to be God, nor indeed 
is a made God conceivable, but He manifested it by the works, saying, Though ye believe not Me, believe 
My works, that ye may know that I am in the Father, and the Father in Me .’ Thus then the Father has 
made’ Him Lord and King in the midst of us, and towards us who were once disobedient; and it is plain 
that He who is now displayed as Lord and King, does not then begin to be King and Lord, but begins to 
shew His Lordship, and to extend it even over the disobedient. 


13. If then they suppose that the Saviour was not Lord and King, even before He became man and 
endured the Cross, but then began to be Lord, let them know that they are openly reviving the statements 
of the Samosatene. But if, as we have quoted and declared above, He is Lord and King everlasting, seeing 
that Abraham worships Him as Lord, and Moses says, Then the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon 
Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven ;’ and David in the Psalms, The Lord said unto 
my Lord, Sit Thou on My right hand ;’ and, Thy Throne, O God, is for ever and ever; a sceptre of 
righteousness is the sceptre of Thy Kingdom ;’ and, Thy Kingdom is an everlasting Kingdom ;’ it is plain 
that even before He became man, He was King and Lord everlasting, being Image and Word of the Father. 
And the Word being everlasting Lord and King, it is very plain again that Peter said not that the Essence 
of the Son was made, but spoke of His Lordship over us, which became’ when He became man, and, 
redeeming all by the Cross, became Lord of all and King. But if they continue the argument on the ground 
of its being written, He made,’ not willing that He made’ should be taken in the sense of He manifested,’ 
either from want of apprehension, or from their Christ-opposing purpose, let them attend to another 
sound exposition of Peter’s words. For he who becomes Lord of others, comes into the possession of 


beings already in existence; but if the Lord is Framer of all and everlasting King, and when He became 
man, then gained possession of us, here too is a way in which Peter’s language evidently does not signify 
that the Essence of the Word is a work, but the after-subjection of all things, and the Saviour’s Lordship 
which came to be over all. And this coincides with what we said before ; for as we then introduced the 
words, Become my God and defence,’ and the Lord became a refuge for the oppressed ,’ and it stood to 
reason that these expressions do not shew that God is originate, but that His beneficence becomes’ 
towards each individual, the same sense has the expression of Peter also. 


14. For the Son of God indeed, being Himself the Word, is Lord of all; but we once were subject from the 
first to the slavery of corruption and the curse of the Law, then by degrees fashioning for ourselves things 
that were not, we served, as says the blessed Apostle, them which by nature are no Gods ,’ and, ignorant 
of the true God, we preferred things that were not to the truth; but afterwards, as the ancient people 
when oppressed in Egypt groaned, so, when we too had the Law engrafted ‘ in us, and according to the 
unutterable sighings of the Spirit made our intercession, O Lord our God, take possession of us ,’ then, as 
He became for a house of refuge’ and a God and defence,’ so also He became our Lord. Nor did He then 
begin to be, but we began to have Him for our Lord. For upon this, God being good and Father of the 
Lord, in pity, and desiring to be known by all, makes His own Son put on Him a human body and become 
man, and be called Jesus, that in this body offering Himself for all, He might deliver all from false worship 
and corruption, and might Himself become of all Lord and King. His becoming therefore in this way Lord 
and King, this it is that Peter means by, He hath made Him Lord,’ and hath sent Christ;’ as much as to say, 
that the Father in making Him man (for to be made belongs to man), did not simply make Him man, but 
has made Him in order to His being Lord of all men, and to His hallowing all through the Anointing. For 
though the Word existing in the form of God took a servant’s form, yet the assumption of the flesh did not 
make a servant of the Word, who was by nature Lord; but rather, not only was it that emancipation of all 
humanity which takes place by the Word, but that very Word who was by nature Lord, and was then made 
man, hath by means of a servant’s form been made Lord of all and Christ, that is, in order to hallow all by 
the Spirit. And as God, when becoming a God and defence,’ and saying, I will be a God to them,’ does not 
then become God more than before, nor then begins to become God, but, what He ever is, that He then 
becomes to those who need Him, when it pleaseth Him, so Christ also being by nature Lord and King 
everlasting, does not become Lord more than He was at the time He is sent forth, nor then begins to be 
Lord and King, but what He is ever, that He then is made according to the flesh; and, having redeemed all, 
He becomes thereby again Lord of quick and dead. For Him henceforth do all things serve, and this is 
David’s meaning in the Psalm, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on My right hand, until I make Thine 
enemies Thy footstool .’ For it was fitting that the redemption should take place through none other than 
Him who is the Lord by nature, lest, though created by the Son, we should name another Lord, and fall 
into the Arian and Greek folly, serving the creature beyond the all-creating God . 


15. This, at least according to my nothingness, is the meaning of this passage; moreover, a true and a 
good meaning have these words of Peter as regards the Jews. For Jews, astray from the truth, expect 
indeed the Christ as coming, but do not reckon that He undergoes a passion, saying what they understand 
not; We know that, when the Christ cometh, He abideth for ever, and how sayest Thou, that He must be 
lifted up ?’ Next they suppose Him, not the Word coming in flesh, but a mere man, as were all the kings. 
The Lord then, admonishing Cleopas and the other, taught them that the Christ must first suffer; and the 
rest of the Jews that God was come among them, saying, If He called them gods to whom the word of God 
came, and the Scripture cannot be broken, say ye of Him whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into 
the world, Thou blasphemest, because I said, I am the Son of God ?’ 


16. Peter then, having learned this from the Saviour, in both points set the Jews right, saying, “O Jews, the 
divine Scriptures announce that Christ cometh, and you consider Him a mere man as one of David’s 
descendants, whereas what is written of Him shews Him to be not such as you say, but rather announces 
Him as Lord and God, and immortal, and dispenser of life. For Moses has said, Ye shall see your Life 
hanging before your eyes .’ And David in the hundred and ninth Psalm, The Lord said unto My Lord, Sit 
Thou on My right hand, till I make Thine enemies Thy footstool ;’ and in the fifteenth, Thou shalt not leave 
my soul in hades, neither shalt Thou suffer Thy Holy One to see corruption .’ Now that these passages 
have not David for their scope he himself witnesses, avowing that He who was coming was His own Lord. 
Nay you yourselves know that He is dead, and His remains are with you. That the Christ then must be 
such as the Scriptures say, you will plainly confess yourselves. For those announcements come from God, 
and in them falsehood cannot be. If then ye can state that such a one has come before, and can prove him 
God from the signs and wonders which he did, ye have reason for maintaining the contest, but if ye are 
not able to prove His coming, but are expecting such an one still, recognise the true season from Daniel, 
for his words relate to the present time. But if this present season be that which was of old, afore- 
announced, and ye have seen what has taken place among us, be sure that this Jesus, whom ye crucified, 
this is the expected Christ. For David and all the Prophets died, and the sepulchres of all are with you, but 
that Resurrection which has now taken place, has shewn that the scope of these passages is Jesus. For the 
crucifixion is denoted by Ye shall see your Life hanging,’ and the wound in the side by the spear answers 
to He was led as a sheep to the slaughter ,’ and the resurrection, nay more, the rising of the ancient dead 
from out their sepulchres (for these most of you have seen), this is, Thou shalt not leave My soul in hades,’ 
and He swallowed up death in strength ,’ and again, God will wipe away.’ For the signs which actually 
took place shew that He who was in a body was God, and also the Life and Lord of death. For it became 


the Christ, when giving life to others, Himself not to be detained by death; but this could not have 
happened, had He, as you suppose, been a mere man. But in truth He is the Son of God, for men are all 
subject to death. Let no one therefore doubt, but the whole house of Israel know assuredly that this Jesus, 
whom ye saw in shape a man, doing signs and such works, as no one ever yet had done, is Himself the 
Christ and Lord of all. For though made man, and called Jesus, as we said before, He received no loss by 
that human passion, but rather, in being made man, He is manifested as Lord of quick and dead. For 
since, as the Apostle said, in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe .’ And so, since we men would not acknowledge God 
through His Word, nor serve the Word of God our natural Master, it pleased God to shew in man His own 
Lordship, and so to draw all men to Himself. But to do this by a mere man beseemed not ; lest, having 
man for our Lord, we should become worshippers of man . Therefore the Word Himself became flesh, and 
the Father called His Name Jesus, and so made’ Him Lord and Christ, as much as to say, He made Him to 
rule and to reign;’ that while in the Name of Jesus, whom ye crucified, every knee bows, we may 
acknowledge as Lord and King both the Son and through Him the Father.” 


17. The Jews then, most of them , hearing this, came to themselves and forthwith acknowledged the 
Christ, as it is written in the Acts. But, the Ario-maniacs on the contrary choose to remain Jews, and to 
contend with Peter; so let us proceed to place before them some parallel phrases; perhaps it may have 
some effect upon them, to find what the usage is of divine Scripture. Now that Christ is everlasting Lord 
and King, has become plain by what has gone before, nor is there a man to doubt about it; for being Son 
of God, He must be like Him , and being like, He is certainly both Lord and King, for He says Himself, He 
that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father.’ On the other hand, that Peter’s mere words, He hath made Him 
both Lord and Christ,’ do not imply the Son to be a creature, may be seen from Isaac’s blessing, though 
this illustration is but a faint one for our subject. Now he said to Jacob, Become thou lord over thy 
brother;’ and to Esau, Behold, I have made him thy lord .’ Now though the word made’ had implied 
Jacob’s essence and the coming into being, even then it would not be right in them as much as to imagine 
the same of the Word of God, for the Son of God is no creature as Jacob was; besides, they might inquire 
and so rid themselves of that extravagance. But if they do not understand it of his essence nor of his 
coming into being, though Jacob was by nature creature and work, is not their madness worse than the 
Devil’s , if what they dare not ascribe in consequence of a like phrase even to things by nature originate, 
that they attach to the Son of God, saying that He is a creature? For Isaac said Become’ and I have made,’ 
signifying neither the coming into being nor the essence of Jacob (for after thirty years and more from his 
birth he said this); but his authority over his brother, which came to pass subsequently. 


18. Much more then did Peter say this without meaning that the Essence of the Word was a work; for he 
knew Him to be God’s Son, confessing, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God ;’ but he meant His 
Kingdom and Lordship which was formed and came to be according to grace, and was relatively to us. For 
while saying this, he was not silent about the Son of God’s everlasting Godhead which is the Father’s; but 
He had said already, that He had poured the Spirit on us; now to give the Spirit with authority, is not in 
the power of creature or work, but the Spirit is God’s Gift . For the creatures are hallowed by the Holy 
Spirit; but the Son, in that He is not hallowed by the Spirit, but on the contrary Himself the Giver of it to 
all , is therefore no creature, but true Son of the Father. And yet He who gives the Spirit, the same is said 
also to be made; that is, to be made among us Lord because of His manhood, while giving the Spirit 
because He is God’s Word. For He ever was and is, as Son, so also Lord and Sovereign of all, being like in 
all things to the Father, and having all that is the Father’s as He Himself has said . 


CHAPTER XVI 


INTRODUCTORY TO PROVERBS VIII. 22, THAT THE SON IS NOT A CREATURE. ARIAN FORMULA, A CREATURE BUT 
NOT AS ONE OF THE CREATURES; BUT EACH CREATURE IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER CREATURES; AND NO CREATURE 
CAN CREATE. THE WORD THEN DIFFERS FROM ALL CREATURES IN THAT IN WHICH THEY, THOUGH OTHERWISE 
DIFFERING, ALL AGREE TOGETHER, AS CREATURES; VIZ. IN BEING AN EFFICIENT CAUSE; IN BEING THE ONE 
MEDIUM OR INSTRUMENTAL AGENT IN CREATION; MOREOVER IN BEING THE REVEALER OF THE FATHER; AND 
IN BEING THE OBJECT OF WORSHIP 


18. (continued). Now in the next place let us consider the passage in the Proverbs, The Lord created me a 
beginning of His ways for His works ;’ although in shewing that the Word is no work, it has been also 
shewn that He is no creature. For it is the same to say work or creature, so that the proof that He is no 
work is a proof also that He is no creature. Whereas one may marvel at these men, thus devising excuses 
to be irreligious, and nothing daunted at the refutations which meet them upon every point. For first they 
set about deceiving the simple by their questions, Did He who is make from that which was not one that 
was not or one that was ?’ and, Had you a son before begetting him ?’ And when this had been proved 
worthless, next they invented the question, Is the Unoriginate one or two ?’ Then, when in this they had 
been confuted, straightway they formed another, Has He free-will and an alterable nature ?’ But being 
forced to give up this, next they set about saying, Being made so much better than the Angels ;’ and when 
the truth exposed this pretence, now again, collecting them all together, they think to recommend their 
heresy by work’ and creature .’ For they mean those very things over again, and are true to their own 
perverseness, putting into various shapes and turning to and fro the same errors, if so be to deceive some 
by that variousness. Although then abundant proof has been given above of this their reckless expedient, 
yet, since they make all places sound with this passage from the Proverbs, and to many who are ignorant 


of the faith of Christians, seem to say somewhat, it is necessary to examine separately, He created’ as well 
as Who was faithful to Him that made Him ;’ that, as in all others, so in this text also, they may be proved 
to have got no further than a fantasy. 


19. And first let us see the answers, which they returned to Alexander of blessed memory, in the outset, 
while their heresy was in course of formation. They wrote thus: He is a creature, but not as one of the 
creatures; a work, but not as one of the works; an offspring, but not as one of the offsprings .’ Let every 
one consider the profligacy and craft of this heresy; for knowing the bitterness of its own malignity, it 
makes an effort to trick itself out with fair words, and says, what indeed it means, that He is a creature, 
yet thinks to be able to screen itself by adding, but not as one of the creatures.’ However, in thus writing, 
they rather convict themselves of irreligion; for if, in your opinion, He is simply a creature, why add the 
pretence , but not as one of the creatures?’ And if He is simply a work, how not as one of the works?’ In 
which we may see the poison of the heresy. For by saying, offspring, but not as one of the offsprings,’ they 
reckon many sons, and one of these they pronounce to be the Lord; so that according to them He is no 
more Only begotten, but one out of many brethren, and is called offspring and son. What use then is this 
pretence of saying that He is a creature and not a creature? for though ye shall say, Not as one of the 
creatures,’ I will prove this sophism of yours to be foolish. For still ye pronounce Him to be one of the 
creatures; and whatever a man might say of the other creatures, such ye hold concerning the Son, ye truly 
fools and blind .’ For is any one of the creatures just what another is , that ye should predicate this of the 
Son as some prerogative ? And all the visible creation was made in six days:—in the first, the light which 
He called day; in the second the firmament; in the third, gathering together the waters, He bared the dry 
land, and brought out the various fruits that are in it; and in the fourth, He made the sun and the moon 
and all the host of the stars; and on the fifth, He created the race of living things in the sea, and of birds 
in the air; and on the sixth, He made the quadrupeds on the earth, and at length man. And the invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made ;’ and neither the light is as the night, nor the sun as the moon; nor the irrational as rational man; 
nor the Angels as the Thrones, nor the Thrones as the Authorities, yet they are all creatures, but each of 
the things made according to its kind exists and remains in its own essence, as it was made. 


20. Let the Word then be excepted from the works, and as Creator be restored to the Father, and be 
confessed to be Son by nature; or if simply He be a creature, then let Him be assigned the same condition 
as the rest one with another, and let them as well as He be said every one of them to be a creature but not 
as one of the creatures, offspring or work, but not as one of the works or offsprings.’ For ye say that an 
offspring is the same as a work, writing generated or made .’ For though the Son excel the rest on a 
comparison, still a creature He is nevertheless, as they are; since in those which are by nature creatures 
one may find some excelling others. Star, for instance, differs from star in glory, and the rest have all of 
them their mutual differences when compared together; yet it follows not for all this that some are lords, 
and others servants to the superior, nor that some are efficient causes , others by them come into being, 
but all have a nature which comes to be and is created, confessing in their own selves their Framer: as 
David says in the Psalms, The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth His handy 
work ;’ and as Zorobabel the wise says, All the earth calleth upon the Truth, and the heaven blesseth it: all 
works shake and tremble at it .’ But if the whole earth hymns the Framer and the Truth, and blesses, and 
fears it, and its Framer is the Word, and He Himself says, I am the Truth ,’ it follows that the Word is not a 
creature, but alone proper to the Father, in whom all things are disposed, and He is celebrated by all, as 
Framer; for I was by Him disposing ;’ and My Father worketh hitherto, and I work .’ And the word 
hitherto’ shews His eternal existence in the Father as the Word; for it is proper to the Word to work the 
Father’s works and not to be external to Him. 


21. But if what the Father worketh, that the Son worketh also , and what the Son createth, that is the 
creation of the Father, and yet the Son be the Father’s work or creature, then either He will work His own 
self, and will be His own creator (since what the Father worketh is the Son’s work also), which is absurd 
and impossible; or, in that He creates and worketh the things of the Father, He Himself is not a work nor a 
creature; for else being Himself an efficient cause , He may cause that to be in the case of things caused, 
which He Himself has become, or rather He may have no power to cause at all. 


For how, if, as you hold, He is come of nothing, is He able to frame things that are nothing into being? or if 
He, a creature, withal frames a creature, the same will be conceivable in the case of every creature, viz. 
the power to frame others. And if this pleases you, what is the need of the Word, seeing that things 
inferior can be brought to be by things superior? or at all events, every thing that is brought to be could 
have heard in the beginning God’s words, Become’ and be made,’ and so would have been framed. But 
this is not so written, nor could it be. For none of things which are brought to be is an efficient cause, but 
all things were made through the Word: who would not have wrought all things, were He Himself in the 
number of the creatures. For neither would the Angels be able to frame, since they too are creatures, 
though Valentinus, and Marcion, and Basilides think so, and you are their copyists; nor will the sun, as 
being a creature, ever make what is not into what is; nor will man fashion man, nor stone devise stone, 
nor wood give growth to wood. But God is He who fashions man in the womb, and fixes the mountains, 
and makes wood grow; whereas man, as being capable of science, puts together and arranges that 
material, and works things that are, as he has learned; and is satisfied if they are but brought to be, and 
being conscious of what his nature is, if he needs aught, knows to ask it of God. 


the accession to it of either spirit: if thus apart and alone, it must also be simple and uncompounded as 
regards its substance; and therefore it cannot respire from any other cause than from the actual condition 
of its own substance. 


CHAPTER XII 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE MIND AND THE SOUL, AND THE RELATION BETWEEN THEM 


In like manner the mind also, or animus, which the Greeks designate NOUS, is taken by us in no other 
sense than as indicating that faculty or apparatus which is inherent and implanted in the soul, and 
naturally proper to it, whereby it acts, whereby it acquires knowledge, and by the possession of which it is 
capable of a spontaneity of motion within itself, and of thus appearing to be impelled by the mind, as if it 
were another substance, as is maintained by those who determine the soul to be the moving principle of 
the universe—the god of Socrates, Valentinus’ “only-begotten” of his father Bythus, and his mother Sige. 
How confused is the opinion of Anaxagoras! For, having imagined the mind to be the initiating principle of 
all things, and suspending on its axis the balance of the universe; affirming, moreover, that the mind is a 
simple principle, unmixed, and incapable of admixture, he mainly on this very consideration separates it 
from all amalgamation with the soul; and yet in another passage he actually incorporates it with the soul. 
This (inconsistency) Aristotle has also observed: but whether he meant his criticism to be constructive, 
and to fill up a system of his own, rather than destructive of the principles of others, I am hardly able to 
decide. As for himself, indeed, although he postpones his definition of the mind, yet he begins by 
mentioning, as one of the two natural constituents of the mind, that divine principle which he conjectures 
to be impassible, or incapable of emotion, and thereby removes from all association with the soul. For 
whereas it is evident that the soul is susceptible of those emotions which it falls to it naturally to suffer, it 
must needs suffer either by the mind or with the mind. Now if the soul is by nature associated with the 
mind, it is impossible to draw the conclusion that the mind is impassible; or again, if the soul suffers not 
either by the mind or with the mind, it cannot possibly have a natural association with the mind, with 
which it suffers nothing, and which suffers nothing itself. Moreover, if the soul suffers nothing by the mind 
and with the mind, it will experience no sensation, nor will it acquire any knowledge, nor will it undergo 
any emotion through the agency of the mind, as they maintain it will. For Aristotle makes even the senses 
passions, or states of emotion. And rightly too. For to exercise the senses is to suffer emotion, because to 
suffer is to feel. In like manner, to acquire knowledge is to exercise the senses; and to undergo emotion is 
to exercise the senses; and the whole of this is a state of suffering. But we see that the soul experiences 
nothing of these things, in such a manner as that the mind also is affected by the emotion, by which, 
indeed, and with which, all is effected. It follows, therefore, that the mind is capable of admixture, in 
opposition to Anaxagoras; and passible or susceptible of emotion, contrary to the opinion of Aristotle. 
Besides, if a separate condition between the soul and mind is to be admitted, so that they be two things in 
substance, then of one of them, emotion and sensation, and every sort of taste, and all action and motion, 
will be the characteristics; whilst of the other the natural condition will be calm, and repose, and stupor. 
There is therefore no alternative: either the mind must be useless and void, or the soul. But if these 
affections may certainly be all of them ascribed to both, then in that case the two will be one and the 
same, and Democritus will carry his point when he suppresses all distinction between the two. The 
question will arise how two can be one—whether by the confusion of two substances, or by the disposition 
of one? We, however, affirm that the mind coalesces with the soul,—not indeed as being distinct from it in 
substance, but as being its natural function and agent. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE SOULS SUPREMACY 


It next remains to examine where lies the supremacy; in other words, which of the two is superior to the 
other, so that with which the supremacy clearly lies shall be the essentially superior substance; whilst that 
over which this essentially superior substance shall have authority shall be considered as the natural 
functionary of the superior substance. Now who will hesitate to ascribe this entire authority to the soul, 
from the name of which the whole man has received his own designation in common phraseology? How 
many souls, says the rich man, do I maintain? not how many minds. The pilot’s desire, also, is to rescue so 
many souls from shipwreck, not so many minds; the labourer, too, in his work, and the soldier on the field 
of battle, affirms that he lays down his soul (or life), not his mind. Which of the two has its perils or its 
vows and wishes more frequently on men’s lips—the mind or the soul? Which of the two are dying 
persons, said to have to do with the mind or the soul? In short, philosophers themselves, and medical 
men, even when it is their purpose to discourse about the mind, do in every instance inscribe on their 
title-page and table of contents, “De Anima” (“A treatise on the soul”). And that you may also have God’s 
voucher on the subject, it is the soul which He addresses; it is the soul which He exhorts and counsels, to 
turn the mind and intellect to Him. It is the soul which Christ came to save; it is the soul which He 
threatens to destroy in hell; it is the soul (or life) which He forbids being made too much of; it is His soul, 
too (or life), which the good Shepherd Himself lays down for His sheep. It is to the soul, therefore, that 
you ascribe the supremacy; in it also you possess that union of substance, of which you perceive the mind 
to be the instrument, not the ruling power. 


22. If then God also wrought and compounded out of materials, this indeed is a gentile thought, according 
to which God is an artificer and not a Maker, but yet even in that case let the Word work the materials, at 
the bidding and in the service of God . But if He calls into existence things which existed not by His 
proper Word, then the Word is not in the number of things non-existing and called; or we have to seek 
another Word , through whom He too was called; for by the Word the things which were not have come to 
be. And if through Him He creates and makes, He is not Himself of things created and made; but rather 
He is the Word of the Creator God and is known from the Father’s works which He Himself worketh, to be 
in the Father and the Father in Him,’ and He that hath seen Him hath seen the Father ,’ because the Son’s 
Essence is proper to the Father, and He in all points like Him . How then does He create through Him, 
unless it be His Word and His Wisdom? and how can He be Word and Wisdom, unless He be the proper 
offspring of His Essence , and did not come to be, as others, out of nothing? And whereas all things are 
from nothing, and are creatures, and the Son, as they say, is one of the creatures too and of things which 
once were not, how does He alone reveal the Father, and none else but He know the Father? For could He, 
a work, possibly know the Father, then must the Father be also known by all according to the proportion 
of the measures of each: for all of them are works as He is. But if it be impossible for things originate 
either to see or to know, for the sight and the knowledge of Him surpasses all (since God Himself says, No 
one shall see My face and live ‘), yet the Son has declared, No one knoweth the Father, save the Son ,’ 
therefore the Word is different from all things originate, in that He alone knows and alone sees the Father, 
as He says, Not that any one hath seen the Father, save He that is from the Father,’ and no one knoweth 
the Father save the Son ,’ though Arius think otherwise. How then did He alone know, except that He 
alone was proper to Him? and how proper, if He were a creature, and not a true Son from Him? (For one 
must not mind saying often the same thing for religion’s sake.) Therefore it is irreligious to think that the 
Son is one of all things; and blasphemous and unmeaning to call Him a creature, but not as one of the 
creatures, and a work, but not as one of the works, an offspring, but not as one of the offsprings;’ for how 
not as one of these, if, as they say, He was not before His generation ? for it is proper to the creatures and 
works not to be before their origination, and to subsist out of nothing, even though they excel other 
creatures in glory; for this difference of one with another will be found in all creatures, which appears in 
those which are visible . 


23. Moreover if, as the heretics hold, the Son were creature or work, but not as one of the creatures, 
because of His excelling them in glory, it were natural that Scripture should describe and display Him by a 
comparison in His favour with the other works; for instance, that it should say that He is greater than 
Archangels, and more honourable than the Thrones, and both brighter than sun and moon, and greater 
than the heavens. But he is not in fact thus referred to; but the Father shews Him to be His own proper 
and only Son, saying, Thou art My Son,’ and This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. ‘ 
Accordingly the Angels ministered unto Him, as being one beyond themselves; and they worship Him, not 
as being greater in glory, but as being some one beyond all the creatures, and beyond themselves, and 
alone the Father’s proper Son according to essence . For if He was worshipped as excelling them in glory, 
each of things subservient ought to worship what excels itself. But this is not the case ; for creature does 
not worship creature, but servant Lord, and creature God. Thus Peter the Apostle hinders Cornelius who 
would worship him, saying, I myself also am a man .’ And an Angel, when John would worship him in the 
Apocalypse, hinders him, saying, See thou do it not; for I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren the 
Prophets, and of them that keep the sayings of this book: worship God .’ Therefore to God alone 
appertains worship, and this the very Angels know, that though they excel other beings in glory, yet they 
are all creatures and not to be worshipped , but worship the Lord. Thus Manoah, the father of Samson, 
wishing to offer sacrifice to the Angel, was thereupon hindered by him, saying, Offer not to me, but to God 
. On the other hand, the Lord is worshipped even by the Angels; for it is written, Let all the Angels of God 
worship Him ;’ and by all the Gentiles, as Isaiah says, The labour of Egypt and merchandize of Ethiopia 
and of the Sabeans, men of stature, shall come over unto thee, and they shall be thy servants;’ and then, 
they shall fall down unto thee, and shall make supplication unto thee, saying, Surely God is in thee, and 
there is none else, there is no God .’ And He accepts His disciples’ worship, and certifies them who He is, 
saying, Call ye Me not Lord and Master? and ye say well, for so I am.’ And when Thomas said to Him, My 
Lord and my God ,’ He allows his words, or rather accepts him instead of hindering him. For He is, as the 
other Prophets declare, and David says in the Psalm, the Lord of hosts, the Lord of Sabaoth,’ which is 
interpreted, the Lord of Armies,’ and God True and Almighty, though the Arians burst at the tidings. 


24. But He had not been thus worshipped, nor been thus spoken of, were He a creature merely. But now 
since He is not a creature, but the proper offspring of the Essence of that God who is worshipped, and His 
Son by nature, therefore He is worshipped and is believed to be God, and is Lord of armies, and in 
authority, and Almighty, as the Father is; for He has said Himself, All things that the Father hath, are Mine 
. For it is proper to the Son, to have the things of the Father, and to be such that the Father is seen in 
Him, and that through Him all things were made, and that the salvation of all comes to pass and consists 
in Him. 


CHAPTER XVII 


INTRODUCTION TO PROVERBS VIII. 22 CONTINUED. ABSURDITY OF SUPPOSING A SON OR WORD CREATED IN 
ORDER TO THE CREATION OF OTHER CREATURES; AS TO THE CREATION BEING UNABLE TO BEAR GOD’S 
IMMEDIATE HAND, GOD CONDESCENDS TO THE LOWEST. MOREOVER, IF THE SON A CREATURE, HE TOO COULD 
NOT BEAR GOD’S HAND, AND AN INFINITE SERIES OF MEDIA WILL BE NECESSARY. OBJECTED, THAT, AS MOSES 
WHO LED OUT THE ISRAELITES WAS A MAN, SO OUR LORD; BUT MOSES WAS NOT THE AGENT IN CREATION:— 
AGAIN, THAT UNITY IS FOUND IN CREATED MINISTRATIONS, BUT ALL SUCH MINISTRATIONS ARE DEFECTIVE 
AND DEPENDENT:—AGAIN, THAT HE LEARNED TO CREATE, YET COULD GOD’S WISDOM NEED TEACHING? AND 
WHY SHOULD HE LEARN, IF THE FATHER WORKETH HITHERTO? IF THE SON WAS CREATED TO CREATE US, HE IS 
FOR OUR SAKE, NOT WE FOR HIS 


24 (continued). And here it were well to ask them also this question , for a still clearer refutation of their 
heresy;—Wherefore, when all things are creatures, and all are brought into consistence from nothing, and 
the Son Himself, according to you, is creature and work, and once was not, wherefore has He made all 
things through Him’ alone, and without Him was made not one thing ?’ or why is it, when all things’ are 
spoken of, that no one thinks the Son is signified in the number, but only things originate; whereas when 
Scripture speaks of the Word, it does not understand Him as being in the number of all,’ but places Him 
with the Father, as Him in whom Providence and salvation for all’ are wrought and effected by the Father, 
though all things surely might at the same command have come to be, at which He was brought into being 
by God alone? For God is not wearied by commanding , nor is His strength unequal to the making of all 
things, that He should alone create the only Son , and need His ministry and aid for the framing of the 
rest. For He lets nothing stand over, which He wills to be done; but He willed only , and all things 
subsisted, and no one hath resisted His will .. Why then were not all things brought into being by God 
alone at that same command, at which the Son came into being? Or let them tell us, why did all things 
through Him come to be, who was Himself but originate? How void of reason! however, they say 
concerning Him, that God willing to create originate nature, when He saw that it could not endure the 
untempered hand of the Father, and to be created by Him, makes and creates first and alone one only, and 
calls Him Son and Word, that, through Him as a medium, all things might thereupon be brought to be .’ 
This they not only have said, but they have dared to put it into writing, namely, Eusebius, Arius, and 
Asterius who sacrificed . 


25. Is not this a full proof of that irreligion, with which they have drugged themselves with much 
madness, till they blush not to be intoxicate against the truth? For if they shall assign the toil of making all 
things as the reason why God made the Son only, the whole creation will cry out against them as saying 
unworthy things of God; and Isaiah too who has said in Scripture, The Everlasting God, the Lord, the 
Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary: there is no searching of His understanding 
.. And if God made the Son alone, as not deigning to make the rest, but committed them to the Son as an 
assistant, this on the other hand is unworthy of God, for in Him there is no pride. Nay the Lord reproves 
the thought, when He says, Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing?’ and one of them shall not fall on the 
ground without your Father which is in heaven.’ And again, Take no thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat, nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, and the body than raiment? 
Behold the fowls of the air, for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them; are ye not much better than they? Which of you by taking thought, can add 
one cubit unto his stature? And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. Wherefore if God so clothe the grass of the field which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, shall He not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ?’ If then it be not unworthy of 
God to exercise His Providence, even down to things so small, a hair of the head, and a sparrow, and the 
grass of the field, also it was not unworthy of Him to make them. For what things are the subjects of His 
Providence, of those He is Maker through His proper Word. Nay a worse absurdity lies before the men 
who thus speak; for they distinguish between the creatures and the framing; and consider the latter the 
work of the Father, the creatures the work of the Son; whereas either all things must be brought to be by 
the Father with the Son, or if all that is originate comes to be through the Son, we must not call Him one 
of the originated things. 


26. Next, their folly may be exposed thus:—if even the Word be of originated nature, how, whereas this 
nature is too feeble to be God’s own handywork, could He alone of all endure to be made by the 
unoriginate and unmitigated Essence of God, as ye say? for it follows either that, if He could endure it, all 
could endure it, or, it being endurable by none, it was not endurable by the Word, for you say that He is 
one of originate things. And again, if because originate nature could not endure to be God’s own 
handywork, there arose need of a mediator , it must follow, that, the Word being originate and a creature, 
there is need of medium in His framing also, since He too is of that originate nature which endures not to 
be made of God, but needs a medium. But if some being as a medium be found for Him, then again a fresh 
mediator is needed for that second, and thus tracing back and following out, we shall invent a vast crowd 
of accumulating mediators; and thus it will be impossible that the creation should subsist, as ever wanting 
a mediator, and that medium not coming into being without another mediator; for all of them will be of 
that originate nature which endures not to be made of God alone, as ye say. How abundant is that folly, 
which obliges them to hold that what has already come into being, admits not of coming! Or perhaps they 
opine that they have not even come to be, as still seeking their mediator; for, on the ground of their so 


irreligious and futile notion , what is would not have subsistence, for want of the medium. 


27. But again they allege this:—Behold, through Moses too did He lead the people from Egypt, and 
through him He gave the Law, yet he was a man; so that it is possible for like to be brought into being by 
like.’ They should veil their face when they say this, to save their much shame. For Moses was not sent to 
frame the world, nor to call into being things which were not, or to fashion men like himself, but only to 
be the minister of words to the people, and to King Pharaoh. And this is a very different thing, for to 
minister is of things originate as of servants, but to frame and to create is of God alone, and of His proper 
Word and His Wisdom. Wherefore, in the matter of framing, we shall find none but God’s Word; for all 
things are made in Wisdom,’ and without the Word was made not one thing.’ But as regards ministrations 
there are, not one only, but man out of their whole number, whomever the Lord will send. For there are 
many Archangels, many Thrones, and Authorities, and Dominions, thousands of thousands, and myriads of 
myriads, standing before Him , ministering and ready to be sent. And many Prophets, and twelve Apostles, 
and Paul. And Moses himself was not alone, but Aaron with him, and next other seventy were filled with 
the Holy Ghost. And Moses was succeeded by Joshua the son of Nun, and he by the Judges, and they not 
by one, but by a number of Kings. If then the Son were a creature and one of things originate, there must 
have been many such sons, that God might have many such ministers, just as there is a multitude of those 
others. But if this is not to be seen, but while the creatures are many, the Word is one, any one will collect 
from this, that the Son differs from all, and is not on a level with the creatures, but proper to the Father. 
Hence there are not many Words, but one only Word of the one Father, and one Image of the one God . 
But behold,’ they say, there is one sun only , and one earth.’ Let them maintain, senseless as they are, that 
there is one water and one fire, and then they may be told that everything that is brought to be, is one in 
its own essence; but for the ministry and service committed to it, by itself it is not adequate nor sufficient 
alone. For God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of heaven, to give light upon the earth and to 
divide the day from the night; and let them be for signs and for seasons and for days and years.’ And then 
he says, And God made two great lights, the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the 
night: He made the stars also. And God set them in the firmament of the heaven, to give light upon the 
earth, and to rule over the day and over the night .’ 


28. Behold there are many lights, and not the sun only, nor the moon only, but each is one in essence, and 
yet the service of all is one and common; and what each lacks, is supplied by the other, and the office of 
lighting is performed by all . Thus the sun has authority to shine throughout the day and no more; and the 
moon through the night; and the stars together with them accomplish the seasons and years, and become 
for signs, each according to the need that calls for it. Thus too the earth is not for all things, but for the 
fruits only, and to be a ground to tread on for the living things that inhabit it. And the firmament is to 
divide between waters and waters, and to be a place to set the stars in. So also fire and water, with other 
things, have been brought into being to be the constituent parts of bodies; and in short no one thing is 
alone, but all things that are made, as if members of each other, make up as it were one body, namely, the 
world. If then they thus conceive of the Son, let all men throw stones at them, considering the Word to be 
a part of this universe, and a part insufficient without the rest for the service committed to Him. But if this 
be manifestly irreligious, let them acknowledge that the Word is not in the number of things originate, but 
the sole and proper Word of the Father, and their Framer. But,’ say they, though He is a creature and of 
things originate; yet as from a master and artificer has He learned to frame, and thus ministered to God 
who taught Him.’ For thus the Sophist Asterius, on the strength of having learned to deny the Lord, has 
dared to write, not observing the absurdity which follows. For if framing be a thing to be taught, let them 
beware lest they say that God Himself be a Framer not by nature but by science, so as to admit of His 
losing the power. Besides, if the Wisdom of God attained to frame by teaching, how is He still Wisdom, 
when He needs to learn? and what was He before He learned? For it was not Wisdom, if it needed 
teaching; it was surely but some empty thing, and not essential Wisdom , but from advancement it had the 
name of Wisdom, and will be only so long Wisdom as it can keep what it has learned. For what has 
accrued not by any nature, but from learning, admits of being one time unlearned. But to speak thus of 
the Word of God, is not the part of Christians but of Greeks. 


29. For if the power of framing accrues to anyone from teaching, these insensate men are ascribing 
jealousy and weakness to God;—jealousy, in that He has not taught many how to frame, so that there may 
be around Him, as Archangels and Angels many, so framers many; and weakness, in that He could not 
make by Himself, but needed a fellow-worker, or under-worker; and that, though it has been already 
shewn that created nature admits of being made by God alone, since they consider the Son to be of sucha 
nature and so made. But God is deficient in nothing: perish the thought! for He has said Himself, I am full 
.. Nor did the Word become Framer of all from teaching; but being the Image and Wisdom of the Father, 
He does the things of the Father. Nor hath He made the Son for the making of things created; for behold, 
though the Son exists, still the Father is seen to work, as the Lord Himself says, My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work .’ If however, as you say, the Son came into being for the purpose of making the things 
after Him, and yet the Father is seen to work even after the Son, you must hold even in this light the 
making of such a Son to be superfluous. Besides, why, when He would create us, does He seek for a 
mediator at all, as if His will did not suffice to constitute whatever seemed good to Him? Yet the 
Scriptures say, He hath done whatsoever pleased Him ,’ and Who hath resisted His will ?’ And if His mere 
will is sufficient for the framing of all things, you make the office of a mediator superfluous; for your 
instance of Moses, and the sun and the moon has been shewn not to hold. And here again is an argument 


to silence you. You say that God, willing the creation of originated nature, and deliberating concerning it, 
designs and creates the Son, that through Him He may frame us; now, if so, consider how great an 
irreligion you have dared to utter. 


30. First, the Son appears rather to have been for us brought to be, than we for Him; for we were not 
created for Him, but He is made for us ; so that He owes thanks to us, not we to Him, as the woman to the 
man. For the man,’ says Scripture, was not created for the woman, but the woman for the man.’ 
Therefore, as the man is the image and glory of God, and the woman the glory of the man ,’ so we are 
made God’s image and to His glory; but the Son is our image, and exists for our glory. And we were 
brought into being that we might be; but God’s Word was made, as you must hold, not that He might be ; 
but as an instrument for our need, so that not we from Him, but He is constituted from our need. Are not 
men who even conceive such thoughts, more than insensate? For if for us the Word was made, He has not 
precedence of us with God; for He did not take counsel about us having Him within Him, but having us in 
Himself, counselled, as they say, concerning His own Word. But if so, perchance the Father had not even a 
will for the Son at all; for not as having a will for Him, did He create Him, but with a will for us, He 
formed Him for our sake; for He designed Him after designing us; so that, according to these irreligious 
men, henceforth the Son, who was made as an instrument, is superfluous, now that they are made for 
whom He was created. But if the Son alone was made by God alone, because He could endure it, but we, 
because we could not, were made by the Word, why does He not first take counsel about the Word, who 
could endure His making, instead of taking counsel about us? or why does He not make more of Him who 
was strong, than of us who were weak? or why making Him first, does He not counsel about Him first? or 
why counselling about us first, does He not make us first, His will being sufficient for the constitution of 
all things? But He creates Him first, yet counsels first about us; and He wills us before the Mediator; and 
when He wills to create us, and counsels about us, He calls us creatures; but Him, whom He frames for 
us, He calls Son and proper Heir. But we, for whose sake He made Him, ought rather to be called sons; or 
certainly He, who is His Son, is rather the object of His previous thoughts and of His will, for whom He 
makes all us. Such the sickness, such the vomit of the heretics. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


INTRODUCTION TO PROVERBS VII. 22 CONTINUED. CONTRAST BETWEEN THE FATHER’S OPERATIONS 
IMMEDIATELY AND NATURALLY IN THE SON, INSTRUMENTALLY BY THE CREATURES; SCRIPTURE TERMS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THIS. EXPLANATION OF THESE ILLUSTRATIONS; WHICH SHOULD BE INTERPRETED BY THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH; PERVERSE SENSE PUT ON THEM BY THE ARIANS, REFUTED. MYSTERY OF DIVINE 
GENERATION. CONTRAST BETWEEN GOD’S WORD AND MAN’S WORD DRAWN OUT AT LENGTH. ASTERIUS 
BETRAYED INTO HOLDING TWO UNORIGINATES; HIS INCONSISTENCY. BAPTISM HOW BY THE SON AS WELL AS 
BY THE FATHER. ON THE BAPTISM OF HERETICS. WHY ARIAN WORSE THAN OTHER HERESIES 


31. But the sentiment of Truth in this matter must not be hidden, but must have high utterance. For the 
Word of God was not made for us, but rather we for Him, and in Him all things were created .’ Nor for 
that we were weak, was He strong and made by the Father alone, that He might frame us by means of 
Him as an instrument; perish the thought! it is not so. For though it had seemed good to God not to make 
things originate, still had the Word been no less with God, and the Father in Him. At the same time, things 
originate could not without the Word be brought to be; hence they were made through Him,—and 
reasonably. For since the Word is the Son of God by nature proper to His essence, and is from Him, and in 
Him , as He said Himself, the creatures could not have come to be, except through Him. For as the light 
enlightens all things by its radiance, and without its radiance nothing would be illuminated, so also the 
Father, as by a hand, in the Word wrought all things, and without Him makes nothing. For instance, God 
said, as Moses relates, Let there be light,’ and Let the waters be gathered together,’ and let the dry land 
appear,’ and Let Us make man ;’ as also Holy David in the Psalm, He spake and they were made; He 
commanded and they were created .’ And He spoke , not that, as in the case of men, some under-worker 
might hear, and learning the will of Him who spoke might go away and do it; for this is what is proper to 
creatures, but it is unseemly so to think or speak of the Word. For the Word of God is Framer and Maker, 
and He is the Father’s Will . Hence it is that divine Scripture says not that one heard and answered, as to 
the manner or nature of the things which He wished made; but God only said, Let it become,’ and he adds, 
And it became;’ for what He thought good and counselled, that forthwith the Word began to do and to 
finish. For when God commands others, whether the Angels, or converses with Moses, or commands 
Abraham, then the hearer answers; and the one says, Whereby shall I know ?’ and the other, Send some 
one else ;’ and again, If they ask me, what is His Name, what shall I say to them ?’ and the Angel said to 
Zacharias, Thus saith the Lord ;’ and he asked the Lord, O Lord of hosts, how long wilt Thou not have 
mercy on Jerusalem?’ and waits to hear good words and comfortable. For each of these has the Mediator 
Word, and the Wisdom of God which makes known the will of the Father. But when that Word Himself 
works and creates, then there is no questioning and answer, for the Father is in Him and the Word in the 
Father; but it suffices to will, and the work is done; so that the word He said’ is a token of the will for our 
sake, and It was so,’ denotes the work which is done through the Word and the Wisdom, in which Wisdom 
also is the Will of the Father. And God said’ is explained in the Word,’ for, he says, Thou hast made all 
things in Wisdom;’ and By the Word of the Lord were the heavens made fast;’ and There is one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things, and we by Him .’ 


32. It is plain from this that the Arians are not fighting with us about their heresy; but while they pretend 


us, their real fight is against the Godhead Itself. For if the voice were ours which says, This it My Son ,’ 
small were our complaint of them; but if it is the Father’s voice, and the disciples heard it, and the Son too 
says of Himself, Before all the mountains He begat me ,’ are they not fighting against God, as the giants in 
story, having their tongue, as the Psalmist says, a sharp sword for irreligion? For they neither feared the 
voice of the Father, nor reverenced the Saviour’s words, nor trusted the Saints, one of whom writes, Who 
being the Brightness of His glory and the Expression of His subsistence,’ and Christ the power of God and 
the Wisdom of God ;’ and another says in the Psalm, With Thee is the well of life, and in Thy Light shall we 
see light,’ and Thou madest all things in Wisdom ;’ and the Prophets say, And the Word of the Lord came 
to me ;’ and John, In the beginning was the Word;’ and Luke, As they delivered them unto us which from 
the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word ;’ and as David again says, He sent His Word 
and healed them .’ All these passages proscribe in every light the Arian heresy, and signify the eternity of 
the Word, and that He is not foreign but proper to the Father’s Essence. For when saw any one light 
without radiance? or who dares to say that the expression can be different from the subsistence? or has 
not a man himself lost his mind who even entertains the thought that God was ever without Reason and 
without Wisdom? For such illustrations and such images has Scripture proposed, that, considering the 
inability of human nature to comprehend God, we might be able to form ideas even from these however 
poorly and dimly, and as far as is attainable . And as the creation contains abundant matter for the 
knowledge of the being of a God and a Providence (for by the greatness and beauty of the creatures 
proportionably the Maker of them is seen ‘), and we learn from them without asking for voices, but 
hearing the Scriptures we believe, and surveying the very order and the harmony of all things, we 
acknowledge that He is Maker and Lord and God of all, and apprehend His marvellous Providence and 
governance over all things; so in like manner about the Son’s Godhead, what has been above said is 
sufficient, and it becomes superfluous, or rather it is very mad to dispute about it, or to ask in an heretical 
way, How can the Son be from eternity? or how can He be from the Father’s Essence, yet not a part? since 
what is said to be of another, is a part of him; and what is divided, is not whole. 


33. These are the evil sophistries of the heterodox; yet, though we have already shewn their shallowness, 
the exact sense of these passages themselves and the force of these illustrations will serve to shew the 
baseless nature of their loathsome tenet. For we see that reason is ever, and is from him and proper to his 
essence, whose reason it is, and does not admit a before and an after. So again we see that the radiance 
from the sun is proper to it, and the sun’s essence is not divided or impaired; but its essence is whole and 
its radiance perfect and whole , yet without impairing the essence of light, but as a true offspring from it. 
We understand in like manner that the Son is begotten not from without but from the Father, and while 
the Father remains whole, the Expression of His Subsistence is ever, and preserves the Father’s likeness 
and unvarying Image, so that he who sees Him, sees in Him the Subsistence too, of which He is the 
Expression. And from the operation of the Expression we understand the true Godhead of the 
Subsistence, as the Saviour Himself teaches when He says, The Father who dwelleth in Me, He doeth the 
works ‘ which I do; and I and the Father are one,’ and I in the Father and the Father in Me .’ Therefore let 
this Christ—opposing heresy attempt first to divide the examples found in things originate, and say, Once 
the sun was without his radiance,’ or, Radiance is not proper to the essence of light,’ or It is indeed 
proper, but it is a part of light by division; and then let it divide Reason, and pronounce that it is foreign to 
mind, or that once it was not, or that it was not proper to its essence, or that it is by division a part of 
mind.’ And so of His Expression and the Light and the Power, let it do violence to these as in the case of 
Reason and Radiance; and instead let it imagine what it will . But if such extravagance be impossible for 
them, are they not greatly beside themselves, presumptuously intruding into what is higher than things 
originate and their own nature, and essaying impossibilities ? 


34. For if in the case of these originate and irrational things offsprings are found which are not parts of 
the essences from which they are, nor subsist with passion, nor impair the essences of their originals, are 
they not mad again in seeking and conjecturing parts and passions in the instance of the immaterial and 
true God, and ascribing divisions to Him who is beyond passion and change, thereby to perplex the ears of 
the simple and to pervert them from the Truth? for who hears of a son but conceives of that which is 
proper to the father’s essence? who heard, in his first catechising , that God has a Son and has made all 
things by His proper Word, but understood it in that sense in which we now mean it? who on the rise of 
this odious heresy of the Arians, was not at once startled at what he heard, as strange , and a second 
sowing, besides that Word which had been sown from the beginning? For what is sown in every soul from 
the beginning is that God has a Son, the Word, the Wisdom, the Power, that is, His Image and Radiance; 
from which it at once follows that He is always; that He is from the Father; that He is like; that He is the 
eternal offspring of His essence; and there is no idea involved in these of creature or work. But when the 
man who is an enemy, while men slept, made a second sowing , of He is a creature,’ and There was once 
when He was not,’ and How can it be?’ thenceforth the wicked heresy of Christ’s enemies rose as tares, 
and forthwith, as bereft of every right thought, they meddle like robbers, and venture to say, How can the 
Son always exist with the Father?’ for men come of men and are sons, after a time; and the father is thirty 
years old, when the son begins to be, being begotten; and in short of every son of man, it is true that he 
was not before his generation. And again they whisper, How can the Son be Word, or the Word be God’s 
Image? for the word of men is composed of syllables , and only signifies the speaker’s will, and then is 
over and is lost.’ 


35. They then afresh, as if forgetting the proofs which have been already urged against them, pierce 


themselves through ‘ with these bonds of irreligion, and thus argue. But the word of truth confutes them 
as follows:—if they were disputing concerning any man, then let them exercise reason in this human way, 
both concerning His Word and His Son; but if of God who created man, no longer let them entertain 
human thoughts, but others which are above human nature. For such as he that begets, such of necessity 
is the offspring; and such as is the Word’s Father, such must be also His Word. Now man, begotten in 
time, in time also himself begets the child; and whereas from nothing he came to be, therefore his word 
also is over and continues not. But God is not as man, as Scripture has said; but is existing and is ever; 
therefore also His Word is existing and is everlastingly with the Father, as radiance of light. And man’s 
word is composed of syllables, and neither lives nor operates anything, but is only significant of the 
speaker’s intention, and does but go forth and go by, no more to appear, since it was not at all before it 
was spoken; wherefore the word of man neither lives nor operates anything, nor in short is man. And this 
happens to it, as I said before, because man who begets it, has his nature out of nothing. But God’s Word 
is not merely pronounced, as one may Say, nor a sound of accents, nor by His Son is meant His command ; 
but as radiance of light, so is He perfect offspring from perfect . Hence He is God also, as being God’s 
Image; for the Word was God ‘ says Scripture. And man’s words avail not for operation; hence man works 
not by means of words but of hands, for they have being, and man’s word subsists not. But the Word of 
God,’ as the Apostle says, is living and powerful and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. Neither is there any creature that is not manifest in His sight; but all things are 
naked and opened unto the eyes of Him with whom we have to do. ‘ He is then Framer of all, and without 
Him was made not one thing ,’ nor can anything be made without Him. 


36. Nor must we ask why the Word of God is not such as our word, considering God is not such as we, as 
has been before said; nor again is it right to seek how the word is from God, or how He is God’s radiance, 
or how God begets, and what is the manner of His begetting . For a man must be beside himself to 
venture on such points; since a thing ineffable and proper to God’s nature, and known to Him alone and to 
the Son, this he demands to be explained in words. It is all one as if they sought where God is, and how 
God is, and of what nature the Father is. But as to ask such questions is irreligious, and argues an 
ignorance of God, so it is not holy to venture such questions concerning the generation of the Son of God, 
nor to measure God and His Wisdom by our own nature and infirmity. Nor is a person at liberty on that 
account to swerve in his thoughts from the truth, nor, if any one is perplexed in such inquiries, ought he to 
disbelieve what is written. For it is better in perplexity to be silent and believe, than to disbelieve on 
account of the perplexity: for he who is perplexed may in some way obtain mercy , because, though he has 
questioned, he has yet kept quiet; but when a man is led by his perplexity into forming for himself 
doctrines which beseem not, and utters what is unworthy of God, such daring recurs a sentence without 
mercy. For in such perplexities divine Scripture is able to afford him some relief, so as to take rightly what 
is written, and to dwell upon our word as an illustration; that as it is proper to us and is from us, and nota 
work external to us, so also God’s Word is proper to Him and from Him, and is not a work; and yet is not 
like the word of man, or else we must suppose God to be man. For observe, many and various are men’s 
words which pass away day by day; because those that come before others continue not, but vanish. Now 
this happens because their authors are men, and have seasons which pass away, and ideas which are 
successive; and what strikes them first and second, that they utter; so that they have many words, and yet 
after them all nothing at all remaining; for the speaker ceases, and his word forthwith is spent. But God’s 
Word is one and the same, and, as it is written, The Word of God endureth for ever ,’ not changed, not 
before or after other, but existing the same always. For it was fitting, whereas God is One, that His Image 
should be One also, and His Word One and One His Wisdom . 


37. Wherefore I am in wonder how, whereas God is One, these men introduce, after their private notions, 
many images and wisdoms and words , and say that the Father’s proper and natural Word is other than 
the Son, by whom He even made the Son and that He who is really Son is but notionally called Word, as 
vine, and way, and door, and tree of life; and that He is called Wisdom also in name, the proper and true 
Wisdom of the Father, which coexist ingenerately with Him, being other than the Son, by which He even 
made the Son, and named Him Wisdom as partaking of it. This they have not confined to words, but Arius 
composed in his Thalia, and the Sophist Asterius wrote, what we have stated above, as follows: Blessed 
Paul said not that he preached Christ, the Power of God or the Wisdom of God,’ but without the addition of 
the article, God’s power’ and God’s wisdom ,’ thus preaching that the proper Power of God Himself which 
is natural to Him, and co-existent in Him ingenerately, is something besides, generative indeed of Christ, 
and creative of the whole world, concerning which he teaches in his Epistle to the Romans thus,—The 
invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even His eternal Power and Godhead .’ For as no one would say that the Godhead there 
mentioned was Christ, but the Father Himself, so, as I think, His eternal Power and Godhead also is not 
the Only Begotten Son, but the Father who begat Him .’ And he teaches that there is another power and 
wisdom of God, manifested through Christ. And shortly after the same Asterius says, However His eternal 
power and wisdom, which truth argues to be without beginning and ingenerate, the same must surely be 
one. For there are many wisdoms which are one by one created by Him, of whom Christ is the first-born 
and only-begotten; all however equally depend on their Possessor. And all the powers are rightly called 
His who created and uses them:—as the Prophet says that the locust, which came to be a divine 
punishment of human sins, was called by God Himself not only a power, but a great power; and blessed 
David in most of the Psalms invites, not the Angels alone, but the Powers to praise God.’ 


38. Now are they not worthy of all hatred for merely uttering this? for if, as they hold, He is Son, not 
because He is begotten of the Father and proper to His Essence, but that He is called Word only because 
of things rational , and Wisdom because of things gifted with wisdom, and Power because of things gifted 
with power, surely He must be named a Son because of those who are made sons: and perhaps because 
there are things existing, He has even His existence , in our notions only . And then after all what is He? 
for He is none of these Himself, if they are but His names : and He has but a semblance of being, and is 
decorated with these names from us. Rather this is some recklessness of the devil, or worse, if they are 
not unwilling that they should truly subsist themselves, but think that God’s Word is but in name. Is not 
this portentous, to say that Wisdom coexists with the Father, yet not to say that this is the Christ, but that 
there are many created powers and wisdoms, of which one is the Lord whom they go on to compare to the 
caterpillar and locust? and are they not profligate, who, when they hear us say that the Word coexists with 
the Father, forthwith murmur out, Are you not speaking of two Unoriginates?’ yet in speaking themselves 
of His Unoriginate Wisdom,’ do not see that they have already incurred themselves the charge which they 
so rashly urge against us ? Moreover, what folly is there in that thought of theirs, that the Unoriginate 
Wisdom coexisting with God is God Himself! for what coexists does not coexist with itself, but with some 
one else, as the Evangelists say of the Lord, that He was together with His disciples; for He was not 
together with Himself, but with His disciples;—unless indeed they would say that God is of a compound 
nature, having wisdom a constituent or complement of His Essence, unoriginate as well as Himself , which 
moreover they pretend to be the framer of the world, that so they may deprive the Son of the framing of 
it. For there is nothing they would not maintain, sooner than hold the truth concerning the Lord. 


39. For where at all have they found in divine Scripture, or from whom have they heard, that there is 
another Word and another Wisdom besides this Son, that they should frame to themselves such a 
doctrine? True, indeed, it is written, Are not My words like fire, and like a hammer that breaketh the rock 
in pieces ?’ and in the Proverbs, I will make known My words unto you ;’ but these are precepts and 
commands, which God has spoken to the saints through His proper and only true Word, concerning which 
the Psalmist said, I have refrained my feet from every evil way, that I may keep Thy words .’ Such words 
accordingly the Saviour signifies to be distinct from Himself, when He says in His own person, The words 
which I have spoken unto you .’ For certainly such words are not offsprings or sons, nor are there so many 
words that frame the world, nor so many images of the One God, nor so many who have become men for 
us, nor as if from many such there were one who has become flesh, as John says; but as being the only 
Word of God was He preached by John, The Word was made flesh,’ and all things were made by Him .’ 
Wherefore of Him alone, our Lord Jesus Christ, and of His oneness with the Father, are written and set 
forth the testimonies, both of the Father signifying that the Son is One, and of the saints, aware of this and 
saying that the Word is One, and that He is Only-Begotten. And His works also are set forth; for all things, 
visible and invisible, have been brought to be through Him, and without Him was made not one thing .’ 
But concerning another or any one else they have not a thought, nor frame to themselves words or 
wisdoms, of which neither name nor deed are signified by Scripture, but are named by these only. For it is 
their invention and Christ-opposing surmise, and they make the most of the name of the Word and the 
Wisdom; and framing to themselves others, they deny the true Word of God, and the real and only Wisdom 
of the Father, and thereby, miserable men, rival the Manichees. For they too, when they behold the works 
of God, deny Him the only and true God, and frame to themselves another, whom they can shew neither by 
work, nor in any testimony drawn from the divine oracles. 


40. Therefore, if neither in the divine oracles is found another wisdom besides this Son, nor from the 
fathers have we heard of any such, yet they have confessed and written of the Wisdom coexisting with the 
Father unoriginately, proper to Him, and the Framer of the world, this must be the Son who even 
according to them is eternally coexistent with the Father. For He is Framer of all, as it is written, In 
Wisdom hast Thou made them all .’ Nay, Asterius himself, as if forgetting what he wrote before, 
afterwards, in Caiaphas’s fashion, involuntarily, when urging the Greeks, instead of naming many 
wisdoms, or the caterpillar, confesses but one, in these words;—God the Word is one, but many are the 
things rational; and one is the essence and nature of Wisdom, but many are the things wise and beautiful.’ 
And soon afterwards he says again:—Who are they whom they honour with the title of God’s children? for 
they will not say that they too are words, nor maintain that there are many wisdoms. For it is not possible, 
whereas the Word is one, and Wisdom has been set forth as one, to dispense to the multitude of children 
the Essence of the Word, and to bestow on them the appellation of Wisdom.’ It is not then at all wonderful, 
that the Arians should battle with the truth, when they have collisions with their own principles and 
conflict with each other, at one time saying that there are many wisdoms, at another maintaining one; at 
one time classing wisdom with the caterpillar, at another saying that it coexists with the Father and is 
proper to Him; now that the Father alone is unoriginate, and then again that His Wisdom and His Power 
are unoriginate also. And they battle with us for saying that the Word of God is ever, yet forget their own 
doctrines, and say themselves that Wisdom coexists with God unoriginately . So dizzied are they in all 
these matters, denying the true Wisdom, and inventing one which is not, as the Manichees who make to 
themselves another God, after denying Him that is. 


41. But let the other heresies and the Manichees also know that the Father of the Christ is One, and is 
Lord and Maker of the creation through His proper Word. And let the Ario-maniacs know in particular, 
that the Word of God is One, being the only Son proper and genuine from His Essence, and having with 
His Father the oneness of Godhead indivisible, as we said many times, being taught it by the Saviour 


Himself. Since, were it not so, wherefore through Him does the Father create, and in Him reveal Himself 
to whom He will, and illuminate them? or why too in the baptismal consecration is the Son named 
together with the Father? For if they say that the Father is not all-sufficient, then their answer is 
irreligious , but if He be, for this it is right to say, what is the need of the Son for framing the worlds, or 
for the holy laver? For what fellowship is there between creature and Creator? or why is a thing made 
classed with the Maker in the consecration of all of us? or why, as you hold, is faith in one Creator and in 
one creature delivered to us? for if it was that we might be joined to the Godhead, what need of the 
creature? but if that we might be united to the Son a creature, superfluous, according to you, is this 
naming of the Son in Baptism, for God who made Him a Son is able to make us sons also. Besides, if the 
Son be a creature, the nature of rational creatures being one, no help will come to creatures from a 
creature , since all need grace from God. We said a few words just now on the fitness that all things 
should be made by Him; but since the course of the discussion has led us also to mention holy Baptism, it 
is necessary to state, as I think and believe, that the Son is named with the Father, not as if the Father 
were not all-sufficient, not without meaning, and by accident; but, since He is God’s Word and own 
Wisdom, and being His Radiance, is ever with the Father, therefore it is impossible, if the Father bestows 
grace, that He should not give it in the Son, for the Son is in the Father as the radiance in the light. For, 
not as if in need, but as a Father in His own Wisdom hath God founded the earth, and made all things in 
the Word which is from Him, and in the Son confirms the Holy Laver. For where the Father is, there is the 
Son, and where the light, there the radiance; and as what the Father worketh, He worketh through the 
Son , and the Lord Himself says, What I see the Father do, that do I also;’ so also when baptism is given, 
whom the Father baptizes, him the Son baptizes; and whom the Son baptizes, he is consecrated in the 
Holy Ghost . And again as when the sun shines, one might say that the radiance illuminates, for the light 
is one and indivisible, nor can be detached, so where the Father is or is named, there plainly is the Son 
also; and is the Father named in Baptism? then must the Son be named with Him . 


42. Therefore, when He made His promise to the saints, He thus spoke; I and the Father will come, and 
make Our abode in him;’ and again, that, as I and Thou are One, so they may be one in Us.’ And the grace 
given is one, given from the Father in the Son, as Paul writes in every Epistle, Grace unto you, and peace 
from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ .’ For the light must be with the ray, and the radiance must 
be contemplated together with its own light. Whence the Jews, as denying the Son as well as they, have 
not the Father either; for, as having left the Fountain of Wisdom ,’ as Baruch reproaches them, they put 
from them the Wisdom springing from it, our Lord Jesus Christ (for Christ,’ says the Apostle, is God’s 
power and God’s wisdom ),’ when they said, We have no king but Caesar .’ The Jews then have the penal 
award of their denial; for their city as well as their reasoning came to nought. And these too hazard the 
fulness of the mystery, I mean Baptism; for if the consecration is given to us into the Name of Father and 
Son, and they do not confess a true Father, because they deny what is from Him and like His Essence, and 
deny also the true Son, and name another of their own framing as created out of nothing, is not the rite 
administered by them altogether empty and unprofitable, making a show, but in reality being no help 
towards religion? For the Arians do not baptize into Father and Son, but into Creator and creature, and 
into Maker and work . And as a creature is other than the Son, so the Baptism, which is supposed to be 
given by them, is other than the truth, though they pretend to name the Name of the Father and the Son, 
because of the words of Scripture, For not he who simply says, O Lord,’ gives Baptism; but he who with 
the Name has also the right faith . On this account therefore our Saviour also did not simply command to 
baptize, but first says, Teach;’ then thus: Baptize into the Name of Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost;’ that 
the right faith might follow upon learning, and together with faith might come the consecration of 
Baptism. 


43. There are many other heresies too, which use the words only, but not in a right sense, as I have said, 
nor with sound faith , and in consequence the water which they administer is unprofitable, as deficient in 
piety, so that he who is sprinkled by them is rather polluted by irreligion than redeemed. So Gentiles also, 
though the name of God is on their lips, incur the charge of Atheism , because they know not the real and 
very God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. So Manichees and Phrygians , and the disciples of the 
Samosatene, though using the Names, nevertheless are heretics, and the Arians follow in the same 
course, though they read the words of Scripture, and use the Names, yet they too mock those who receive 
the rite from them, being more irreligious than the other heresies, and advancing beyond them, and 
making them seem innocent by their own recklessness of speech. For these other heresies lie against the 
truth in some certain respect, either erring concerning the Lord’s Body, as if He did not take flesh of Mary, 
or as if He has not died at all, nor become man, but only appeared, and was not truly, and seemed to have 
a body when He had not, and seemed to have the shape of man, as visions in a dream; but the Arians are 
without disguise irreligious against the Father Himself. For hearing from the Scriptures that His Godhead 
is represented in the Son as in an image, they blaspheme, saying, that it is a creature, and everywhere 
concerning that Image, they carry about with them the phrase, He was not,’ as mud in a wallet , and spit 
it forth as serpents their venom. Then, whereas their doctrine is nauseous to all men, forthwith, as a 
support against its fall, they prop up the heresy with human patronage, that the simple, at the sight or 
even by the fear may overlook the mischief of their perversity. Right indeed is it to pity their dupes; well is 
it to weep over them, for that they sacrifice their own interest for that immediate phantasy which 
pleasures furnish, and forfeit their future hope. In thinking to be baptized into the name of one who exists 
not, they will receive nothing; and ranking themselves with a creature, from the creation they will have no 
help, and believing in one unlike and foreign to the Father in essence, to the Father they will not be 


joined, not having His own Son by nature, who is from Him, who is in the Father, and in whom the Father 
is, as He Himself has said; but being led astray by them, the wretched men henceforth remain destitute 
and stripped of the Godhead. For this phantasy of earthly goods will not follow them upon their death; nor 
when they see the Lord whom they have denied, sitting on His Father’s throne, and judging quick and 
dead, will they be able to call to their help any one of those who have now deceived them; for they shall 
see them also at the judgment-seat, repenting for their deeds of sin and irreligion. 


CHAPTER XIX 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; SIXTHLY, PROVERBS VIII. 22. PROVERBS ARE OF A FIGURATIVE NATURE, AND MUST BE 
INTERPRETED AS SUCH. WE MUST INTERPRET THEM, AND IN PARTICULAR THIS PASSAGE, BY THE REGULA 
FIDEI. HE CREATED ME’ NOT EQUIVALENT TO I AM A CREATURE.’ WISDOM A CREATURE SO FAR FORTH AS ITS 
HUMAN BODY. AGAIN, IF HE IS A CREATURE, IT IS AS A BEGINNING OF WAYS,’ AN OFFICE WHICH, THOUGH NOT 
AN ATTRIBUTE, IS A CONSEQUENCE, OF A HIGHER AND DIVINE NATURE. AND IT IS FOR THE WORKS,’ WHICH 
IMPLIED THE WORKS EXISTED, AND THEREFORE MUCH MORE HE, BEFORE HE WAS CREATED. ALSO THE LORD’ 
NOT THE FATHER CREATED’ HIM, WHICH IMPLIES THE CREATION WAS THAT OF A SERVANT 


44. We have gone through thus much before the passage in the Proverbs, resisting the insensate fables 
which their hearts have invented, that they may know that the Son of God ought not to be called a 
creature, and may learn lightly to read what admits in truth of a right explanation. For it is written, The 
Lord created me a beginning of His ways, for His works ;’ since, however, these are proverbs, and it is 
expressed in the way of proverbs, we must not expound them nakedly in their first sense, but we must 
inquire into the person, and thus religiously put the sense on it. For what is said in proverbs, is not said 
plainly, but is put forth latently , as the Lord Himself has taught us in the Gospel according to John, 
saying, These things have I spoken unto you in proverbs, but the time cometh when I shall no more speak 
unto you in proverbs, but openly .’ Therefore it is necessary to unfold the sense of what is said, and to 
seek it as something hidden, and not nakedly to expound as if the meaning were spoken plainly,’ lest by a 
false interpretation we wander from the truth. If then what is written be about Angel, or any other of 
things originate, as concerning one of us who are works, let it be said, created me;’ but if it be the 
Wisdom of God, in whom all things originate have been framed, that speaks concerning Itself, what ought 
we to understand but that He created’ means nothing contrary to He begat?’ Nor, as forgetting that It is 
Creator and Framer, or ignorant of the difference between the Creator and the creatures, does It number 
Itself among the creatures; but It signifies a certain sense, as in proverbs, not plainly,’ but latent; which It 
inspired the saints to use in prophecy, while soon after It doth Itself give the meaning of He created’ in 
other but parallel expressions, saying, Wisdom made herself a house .’ Now it is plain that our body is 
Wisdom’s house , which It took on Itself to become man; hence consistently does John say, The Word was 
made flesh ;’ and by Solomon Wisdom says of Itself with cautious exactness , not Iam a creature,’ but only 
The Lord created me a beginning of His ways for His works ,’ yet not created me that I might have being,’ 
nor because I have a creature’s beginning and origin.’ 


45. For in this passage, not as signifying the Essence of His Godhead, nor His own everlasting and 
genuine generation from the Father, has the Word spoken by Solomon, but on the other hand His 
manhood and Economy towards us. And, as I said before, He has not said I am a creature,’ or I became a 
creature,’ but only He created .’ For the creatures, having a created essence, are originate, and are said 
to be created, and of course the creature is created: but this mere term He created’ does not necessarily 
signify the essence or the generation, but indicates something else as coming to pass in Him of whom it 
speaks, and not simply that He who is said to be created, is at once in His Nature and Essence a creature . 
And this difference divine Scripture recognises, saying concerning the creatures, The earth is full of Thy 
creation,’ and the creation itself groaneth together and travaileth together ;’ and in the Apocalypse it 
says, And the third part of the creatures in the sea died which had life;’ as also Paul says, Every creature 
of God is good, and nothing is to be refused if it be received with thanksgiving ;’ and in the book of 
Wisdom it is written, Having ordained man through Thy wisdom, that he should have dominion over the 
creatures which Thou hast made .’ And these, being creatures, are also said to be created, as we may 
further hear from the Lord, who says, He who created them, made them male and female ;’ and from 
Moses in the Song, who writes, Ask now of the days that are past, which were before thee since the day 
that God created man upon the earth, and from the one side of heaven unto the other .’ And Paul in 
Colossians, Who is the Image of the Invisible God, the Firstborn of every creature, for in Him were all 
things created that are in heaven, and that are on earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers; all things were created through Him, and for Him, and He is 
before all .’ 


46. That to be called creatures, then, and to be created belongs to things which have by nature a created 
essence, these passages are sufficient to remind us, though Scripture is full of the like; on the other hand 
that the single word He created’ does not simply denote the essence and mode of generation, David shews 
in the Psalm, This shall be written for another generation, and the people that is created shall praise the 
Lord ;’ and again, Create in me a clean heart, O God ;’ and Paul in Ephesians says, Having abolished the 
law of commandments contained in ordinances, for to create in Himself of two one new man ;’ and again, 
Put ye on the new man, which after God is created in righteousness and true holiness .’ For neither David 
spoke of any people created in essence, nor prayed to have another heart than that he had, but meant 
renovation according to God and renewal; nor did Paul signify two persons created in essence in the Lord, 


nor again did he counsel us to put on any other man; but he called the life according to virtue the man 
after God,’ and by the created’ in Christ he meant the two people who are renewed in Him. Such too is the 
language of the book of Jeremiah; The Lord created a new salvation for a planting, in which salvation men 
shall walk to and fro ;’ and in thus speaking, he does not mean any essence of a creature, but prophesies 
of the renewal of salvation among men, which has taken place in Christ for us. Such then being the 
difference between the creatures’ and the single word He created,’ if you find anywhere in divine 
Scripture the Lord called creature,’ produce it and fight; but if it is nowhere written that He is a creature, 
only He Himself says about Himself in the Proverbs, The Lord created me,’ shame upon you, both on the 
ground of the distinction aforesaid and for that the diction is like that of proverbs; and accordingly let He 
created’ be understood, not of His being a creature, but of that human nature which became His, for to 
this belongs creation. Indeed is it not evidently unfair in you, when David and Paul say He created,’ then 
indeed not to understand it of the essence and the generation, but the renewal; yet, when the Lord says 
He created’ to number His essence with the creatures? and again when Scripture says, Wisdom built her 
an house, she set it upon seven pillars ,’ to understand house’ allegorically, but to take He created’ as it 
stands, and to fasten on it the idea of creature? and neither His being Framer of all has had any weight 
with you, nor have you feared His being the sole and proper Offspring of the Father, but recklessly, as if 
you had enlisted against Him, do ye fight, and think less of Him than of men. 


47. For the very passage proves that it is only an invention of your own to call the Lord creature. For the 
Lord, knowing His own Essence to be the Only-begotten Wisdom and Offspring of the Father, and other 
than things originate and natural creatures, says in love to man, The Lord created me a beginning of His 
ways,’ as if to say, My Father hath prepared for Me a body, and has created Me for men in behalf of their 
salvation.’ For, as when John says, The Word was made flesh ,’ we do not conceive the whole Word Himself 
to be flesh , but to have put on flesh and become man, and on hearing, Christ hath become a curse for us,’ 
and He hath made Him sin for us who knew no sin ,’ we do not simply conceive this, that whole Christ has 
become curse and sin, but that He has taken on Him the curse which lay against us (as the Apostle has 
said, Has redeemed us from the curse,’ and has carried,’ as Isaiah has said, our sins,’ and as Peter has 
written, has borne them in the body on the wood ‘); so, if it is said in the Proverbs He created,’ we must 
not conceive that the whole Word is in nature a creature, but that He put on the created body and that 
God created Him for our sakes, preparing for Him the created body, as it is written, for us, that in Him we 
might be capable of being renewed and deified. What then deceived you, O senseless, to call the Creator a 
creature? or whence did you purchase for you this new thought, to parade it ? For the Proverbs say He 
created,’ but they call not the Son creature, but Offspring; and, according to the distinction in Scripture 
aforesaid of He created’ and creature,’ they acknowledge, what is by nature proper to the Son, that He is 
the Only-begotten Wisdom and Framer of the creatures, and when they say He created,’ they say it not in 
respect of His Essence, but signify that He was becoming a beginning of many ways; so that He created’ 
is in contrast to Offspring,’ and His being called the Beginning of ways ‘ to His being the Only-begotten 
Word. 


48. For if He is Offspring, how call ye Him creature? for no one says that He begets what He creates, nor 
calls His proper offspring creatures; and again, if He is Only-begotten, how becomes He beginning of the 
ways?’ for of necessity, if He was created a beginning of all things, He is no longer alone, as having those 
who came into being after Him. For Reuben, when he became a beginning of the children , was not only- 
begotten, but in time indeed first, but in nature and relationship one among those who came after him. 
Therefore if the Word also is a beginning of the ways,’ He must be such as the ways are, and the ways 
must be such as the Word, though in point of time He be created first of them. For the beginning or 
initiative of a city is such as the other parts of the city are, and the members too being joined to it, make 
the city whole and one, as the many members of one body; nor does one part of it make, and another 
come to be, and is subject to the former, but all the city equally has its government and constitution from 
its maker. If then the Lord is in such sense created as a beginning’ of all things, it would follow that He 
and all other things together make up the unity of the creation, and He neither differs from all others, 
though He become the beginning’ of all, nor is He Lord of them, though older in point of time; but He has 
the same manner of framing and the same Lord as the rest. Nay, if He be a creature, as you hold, how can 
He be created sole and first at all, so as to be beginning of all? when it is plain from what has been said, 
that among the creatures not any is of a constant nature and of prior formation, but each has its 
origination with all the rest, however it may excel others in glory. For as to the separate stars or the great 
lights, not this appeared first, and that second, but in one day and by the same command, they were all 
called into being. And such was the original formation of the quadrupeds, and of birds, and fishes, and 
cattle, and plants; thus too has the race made after God’s Image come to be, namely men; for though 
Adam only was formed out of earth, yet in him was involved the succession of the whole race. 


49. And from the visible creation, we clearly discern that His invisible things also, being perceived by the 
things that are made ,’ are not independent of each other; for it was not first one and then another, but all 
at once were constituted after their kind. For the Apostle did not number individually, so as to say whether 
Angel, or Throne, or Dominion, or Authority,’ but he mentions together all according to their kind, 
whether Angels, or Archangels, or Principalities :’ for in this way is the origination of the creatures. If 
then, as I have said, the Word were creature He must have been brought into being, not first of them, but 
with all the other Powers, though in glory He excel the rest ever so much. For so we find it to be in their 
case, that at once they came to be, with neither first nor second, and they differ from each other in glory, 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE SOUL VARIOUSLY DIVIDED BY THE PHILOSOPHERS; THIS DIVISION IS NOT A MATERIAL DISSECTION 


Being thus single, simple, and entire in itself, it is as incapable of being composed and put together from 
external constituents, as it is of being divided in and of itself, inasmuch as it is indissoluble. For if it had 
been possible to construct it and to destroy it, it would no longer be immortal. Since, however, it is not 
mortal, it is also incapable of dissolution and division. Now, to be divided means to be dissolved, and to be 
dissolved means to die. Yet (philosophers) have divided the soul into parts: Plato, for instance, into two; 
Zeno into three; Panaetius, into five or six; Soranus, into seven; Chrysippus, into as many as eight; and 
Apollophanes, into as many as nine; whilst certain of the Stoics have found as many as twelve parts in the 
soul. Posidonius makes even two more than these: he starts with two leading faculties of the soul,—the 
directing faculty, which they designate hegemonikon; and the rational faculty, which they call logikon,— 
and ultimately subdivided these into seventeen parts. Thus variously is the soul dissected by the different 
schools. Such divisions, however, ought not to be regarded so much as parts of the soul, as powers, or 
faculties, or operations thereof, even as Aristotle himself has regarded some of them as being. For they 
are not portions or organic parts of the soul’s substance, but functions of the soul—such as those of 
motion, of action, of thought, and whatsoever others they divide in this manner; such, likewise, as the five 
senses themselves, so well known to all—seeing, hearing, tasting, touching, smelling. Now, although they 
have allotted to the whole of these respectively certain parts of the body as their special domiciles, it does 
not from that circumstance follow that a like distribution will be suitable to the sections of the soul; for 
even the body itself would not admit of such a partition as they would have the soul undergo. But of the 
whole number of the limbs one body is made up, so that the arrangement is rather a concretion than a 
division. Look at that very wonderful piece of organic mechanism by Archimedes,—I mean his hydraulic 
organ, with its many limbs, parts, bands, passages for the notes, outlets for their sounds, combinations for 
their harmony, and the array of its pipes; but yet the whole of these details constitute only one instrument. 
In like manner the wind, which breathes throughout this organ at the impulse of the hydraulic engine, is 
not divided into separate portions from the fact of its dispersion through the instrument to make it play: it 
is whole and entire in its substance, although divided in its operation. This example is not remote from 
(the illustration) of Strato, and AEnesidemus, and Heraclitus: for these philosophers maintain the unity of 
the soul, as diffused over the entire body, and yet in every part the same. Precisely like the wind blown in 
the pipes throughout the organ, the soul displays its energies in various ways by means of the senses, 
being not indeed divided, but rather distributed in natural order. Now, under what designations these 
energies are to be known, and by what divisions of themselves they are to be classified, and to what 
special offices and functions in the body they are to be severally confined, the physicians and the 
philosophers must consider and decide: for ourselves, a few remarks only will be proper. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SOULS VITALITY AND INTELLIGENCE. ITS CHARACTER AND SEAT IN MAN 


In the first place, (we must determine) whether there be in the soul some supreme principle of vitality and 
intelligence which they call “the ruling power of the soul”—to hegemonikon for if this be not admitted, the 
whole condition of the soul is put in jeopardy. Indeed, those men who say that there is no such directing 
faculty, have begun by supposing that the soul itself is simply a nonentity. One Dicaearchus, a Messenian, 
and amongst the medical profession Andreas and Asclepiades, have thus destroyed the (soul’s) directing 
power, by actually placing in the mind the senses, for which they claim the ruling faculty. Asclepiades 
rides rough-shod over us with even this argument, that very many animals, after losing those parts of 
their body in which the soul’s principle of vitality and sensation is thought mainly to exist, still retain life 
in a considerable degree, as well as sensation: as in the case of flies, and wasps, and locusts, when you 
have cut off their heads; and of she-goats, and tortoises, and eels, when you have pulled out their hearts. 
(He concludes), therefore, that there is no especial principle or power of the soul; for if there were, the 
soul’s vigour and strength could not continue when it was removed with its domiciles (or corporeal 
organs). However, Dicaearchus has several authorities against him—and philosophers too—Plato, Strato, 
Epicurus, Democritus, Empedocles, Socrates, Aristotle; whilst in opposition to Andreas and Asclepiades 
(may be placed their brother) physicians Herophilus, Erasistratus, Diocles, Hippocrates, and Soranus 
himself; and better than all others, there are our Christian authorities. We are taught by God concerning 
both these questions—viz. that there is a ruling power in the soul, and that it is enshrined in one 
particular recess of the body. For, when one reads of God as being “the searcher and witness of the heart;” 
when His prophet is reproved by His discovering to him the secrets of the heart; when God Himself 
anticipates in His people the thoughts of their heart, “Why think ye evil in your hearts?” when David prays 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God,” and Paul declares, “With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness,” and John says, “By his own heart is each man condemned;” when, lastly, “he who looketh 
on a woman so as to lust after her, hath already committed adultery with her in his heart,”—then both 
points are cleared fully up, that there is a directing faculty of the soul, with which the purpose of God may 
agree; in other words, a supreme principle of intelligence and vitality (for where there is intelligence, 
there must be vitality), and that it resides in that most precious part of our body to which God especially 
looks: so that you must not suppose, with Heraclitus, that this sovereign faculty of which we are treating 
is moved by some external force; nor with Moschion, that it floats about through the whole body; nor with 


some on the right of the throne, some all around, and some on the left, but one and all praising and 
standing in service before the Lord . Therefore if the Word be creature He would not be first or beginning 
of the rest; yet if He be before all, as indeed He is, and is Himself alone First and Son, it does not follow 
that He is beginning of all things as to His Essence , for what is the beginning of all is in the number of all. 
And if He is not such a beginning, then neither is He a creature, but it is very plain that He differs in 
essence and nature from the creatures, and is other than they, and is Likeness and Image of the sole and 
true God, being Himself sole also. Hence He is not classed with creatures in Scripture, but David rebukes 
those who dare even to think of Him as such, saying, Who among the gods is like unto the Lord ?’ and 
Who is like unto the Lord among the sons of God?’ and Baruch, This is our God, and another shall not be 
reckoned with Him .’ For the One creates, and the rest are created; and the One is the own Word and 
Wisdom of the Father’s Essence, and through this Word things which came to be, which before existed 
not, were made. 


50. Your famous assertion then, that the Son is a creature, is not true, but is your fantasy only; nay 
Solomon convicts you of having many times slandered him. For he has not called Him creature, but God’s 
Offspring and Wisdom, saying, God in Wisdom established the earth,’ and Wisdom built her an house .’ 
And the very passage in question proves your irreligious spirit; for it is written, The Lord created me a 
beginning of His ways for His works.’ Therefore if He is before all things, yet says He created me’ (not 
that I might make the works,’ but) for the works,’ unless He created’ relates to something later than 
Himself, He will seem later than the works, finding them on His creation already in existence before Him, 
for the sake of which He is also brought into being. And if so, how is He before all things notwithstanding? 
and how were all things made through Him and consist in Him? for behold, you say that the works 
consisted before Him, for which He is created and sent. But it is not so; perish the thought! false is the 
supposition of the heretics. For the Word of God is not creature but Creator; and says in the manner of 
proverbs, He created me’ when He put on created flesh. And something besides may be understood from 
the passage itself; for, being Son and having God for His Father, for He is His proper Offspring, yet here 
He names the Father Lord; not that He was servant, but because He took the servant’s form. For it 
became Him, on the one hand being the Word from the Father, to call God Father: for this is proper to son 
towards father; on the other, having come to finish the work, and taken a servant’s form, to name the 
Father Lord. And this difference He Himself has taught by an apt distinction, saying in the Gospels, I 
thank Thee, O Father,’ and then, Lord of heaven and earth .’ For He calls God His Father, but of the 
creatures He names Him Lord; as shewing clearly from these words, that, when He put on the creature , 
then it was He called the Father Lord. For in the prayer of David the Holy Spirit marks the same 
distinction, saying in the Psalms, Give Thy strength unto Thy Child, and help the Son of Thine handmaid .’ 
For the natural and true child of God is one, and the sons of the handmaid, that is, of the nature of things 
originate, are other. Wherefore the One, as Son, has the Father’s might; but the rest are in need of 
salvation. 


51. (But if, because He was called child, they idly talk, let them know that both Isaac was named 
Abraham’s child, and the son of the Shunamite was called young child.) Reasonably then, we being 
servants, when He became as we, He too calls the Father Lord, as we do; and this He has so done from 
love to man, that we too, being servants by nature, and receiving the Spirit of the Son, might have 
confidence to call Him by grace Father, who is by nature our Lord. But as we, in calling the Lord Father, 
do not deny our servitude by nature (for we are His works, and it is He that hath made us, and not we 
ourselves ‘), so when the Son, on taking the servant’s form, says, The Lord created me a beginning of His 
ways,’ let them not deny the eternity of His Godhead, and that in the beginning was the Word,’ and all 
things were made by Him,’ and in Him all things were created .’ 


CHAPTER XX 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; SIXTHLY, PROVERBS VIII. 22 CONTINUED. OUR LORD IS SAID TO BE CREATED FOR THE 
WORKS,’ I.E. WITH A PARTICULAR PURPOSE, WHICH NO MERE CREATURES ARE EVER SAID TO BE. PARALLEL OF 
ISAI. XLIX. 5, &C. WHEN HIS MANHOOD IS SPOKEN OF, A REASON FOR IT IS ADDED; NOT SO WHEN HIS DIVINE 
NATURE; TEXTS IN PROOF 


51 (continued). For the passage in the Proverbs, as I have said before, signifies, not the Essence, but the 
manhood of the Word; for if He says that He was created for the works,’ He shews His intention of 
signifying, not His Essence, but the Economy which took place for His works,’ which comes second to 
being. For things which are in formation and creation are made specially that they may be and exist , and 
next they have to do whatever the Word bids them, as may be seen in the case of all things. For Adam was 
created, not that He might work, but that first he might be man; for it was after this that he received the 
command to work. And Noah was created, not because of the ark, but that first he might exist and be a 
man; for after this he received commandment to prepare the ark. And the like will be found in every case 
on inquiring into it;—thus the great Moses first was made a man, and next was entrusted with the 
government of the people. Therefore here too we must suppose the like; for thou seest, that the Word is 
not created into existence, but, In the beginning was the Word,’ and He is afterwards sent for the works’ 
and the Economy towards them. For before the works were made, the Son was ever, nor was there yet 
need that He should be created; but when the works were created and need arose afterwards of the 
Economy for their restoration, then it was that the Word took upon Himself this condescension and 


assimilation to the works; which He has shewn us by the word He created.’ And through the Prophet 
Isaiah willing to signify the like, He says again: And now thus saith the Lord, who formed me from the 
womb to be His servant, to gather together Jacob unto Him and Israel, I shall be brought together and be 
glorified before the Lord .’ 


52. See here too, He is formed, not into existence, but in order to gather together the tribes, which were 
in existence before He was formed. For as in the former passage stands He created,’ so in this He 
formed;’ and as there for the works,’ so here to gather together;’ so that in every point of view it appears 
that He created’ and He formed’ are said after the Word was.’ For as before His forming the tribes 
existed, for whose sake He was formed, so does it appear that the works exist, for which He was created. 
And when in the beginning was the Word,’ not yet were the works, as I have said before; but when the 
works were made and the need required, then He created’ was said; and as if some son, when the 
servants were lost, and in the hands of the enemy by their own carelessness, and need was urgent, were 
sent by his father to succour and recover them, and on setting out were to put over him the like dress with 
them, and should fashion himself as they, lest the capturers, recognising him as the master, should take to 
flight and prevent his descending to those who were hidden under the earth by them; and then were any 
one to inquire of him, why he did so, were to make answer, My Father thus formed and prepared me for 
his works,’ while in thus speaking, he neither implies that he is a servant nor one of the works, nor speaks 
of the beginning of His origination, but of the subsequent charge given him over the works,—in the same 
way the Lord also, having put over Him our flesh, and being found in fashion as a man,’ if He were 
questioned by those who saw Him thus and marvelled, would say, The Lord created Me the beginning of 
His ways for His works,’ and He formed Me to gather together Israel.’ This again the Spirit foretells in the 
Psalms, saying, Thou didst set Him over the works of Thine hands ;’ which elsewhere the Lord signified of 
Himself, Iam set as King by Him upon His holy hill of Sion .’ And as, when He shone in the body upon 
Sion, He had not His beginning of existence or of reign, but being God’s Word and everlasting King, He 
vouchsafed that His kingdom should shine in a human way in Sion, that redeeming them and us from the 
sin which reigned in them, He might bring them under His Father’s Kingdom, so, on being set for the 
works,’ He is not set for things which did not yet exist, but for such as already were and needed 
restoration. 


53. He created’ then and He formed’ and He set,’ having the same meaning, do not denote the beginning 
of His being, or of His essence as created, but His beneficent renovation which came to pass for us. 
Accordingly, though He thus speaks, yet He taught also that He Himself existed before this, when He said, 
Before Abraham came to be, I am ;’ and when He prepared the heavens, I was present with Him;’ and I 
was with Him disposing things .’ And as He Himself was before Abraham came to be, and Israel had come 
into being after Abraham, and plainly He exists first and is formed afterwards, and His forming signifies 
not His beginning of being but His taking manhood, wherein also He collects together the tribes of Israel; 
so, as being always with the Father,’ He Himself is Framer of the creation, and His works are evidently 
later than Himself, and He created’ signifies, not His beginning of being, but the Economy which took 
place for the works, which He effected in the flesh. For it became Him, being other than the works, nay 
rather their Framer, to take upon Himself their renovation , that, whereas He is created for us, all things 
may be now created in Him. For when He said He created,’ He forthwith added the reason, naming the 
works,’ that His creation for the works might signify His becoming man for their renovation. And this is 
usual with divine Scripture ; for when it signifies the fleshly origination of the Son, it adds also the cause 
for which He became man; but when he speaks or His servants declare anything of His Godhead, all is 
said in simple diction, and with an absolute sense, and without reason being added. For He is the Father’s 
Radiance; and as the Father is, but not for any reason, neither must we seek the reason of that Radiance. 
Thus it is written, In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God ;’ 
and the wherefore it assigns not ; but when the Word was made flesh ,’ then it adds the reason why, 
saying, And dwelt among us.’ And again the Apostle saying, Who being in the form of God,’ has not 
introduced the reason, till He took on Him the form of a servant;’ for then he continues, He humbled 
Himself unto death, even the death of the cross ;’ for it was for this that He both became flesh and took 
the form of a servant. 


54. And the Lord Himself has spoken many things in proverbs; but when giving us notices about Himself, 
He has spoken absolutely ; I in the Father and the Father in Me,’ and I and the Father are one,’ and, He 
that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father,’ and I am the Light of the world,’ and, I am the Truth ;’ not 
setting down in every case the reason, nor the wherefore, lest He should seem second to those things for 
which He was made. For that reason would needs take precedence of Him, without which not even He 
Himself had come into being. Paul, for instance, separated an Apostle for the Gospel, which the Lord had 
promised afore by the Prophets ,’ was thereby made subordinate to the Gospel, of which he was made 
minister, and John, being chosen to prepare the Lord’s way, was made subordinate to the Lord; but the 
Lord, not being made subordinate to any reason why He should be Word, save only that He is the Father’s 
Offspring and Only-begotten Wisdom, when He becomes man, then assigns the reason why He is about to 
take flesh. For the need of man preceded His becoming man, apart from which He had not put on flesh . 
And what the need was for which He became man, He Himself thus signifies, I came down from heaven, 
not to do Mine own will, but the will of Him that sent Me. And this is the will of Him which hath sent Me, 
that of all which He hath given Me, I should lose nothing, but should raise it up again at the last day. And 
this is the will of My Father, that every one which seeth the Son and believeth on Him may have 


everlasting life, and I will raise him up at the last day .’ And again; Iam come a light into the world, that 
whosoever believeth on Me, should not abide in darkness .’ And again he says; To this end was I born, and 
for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth .’ And John has written: For 
this was manifested the Son of God, that He might destroy the works of the devil .’ 


55. To give a witness then, and for our sakes to undergo death, to raise man up and destroy the works of 
the devil , the Saviour came, and this is the reason of His incarnate presence. For otherwise a 
resurrection had not been, unless there had been death; and how had death been, unless He had had a 
mortal body? This the Apostle, learning from Him, thus sets forth, Forasmuch then as the children are 
partakers of flesh and blood, He also Himself likewise took part of the same; that through death He might 
bring to nought him that had the power of death, that is, the devil, and deliver them who through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to bondage .’ And, Since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead .’ And again, For what the Law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God, sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh; that 
the ordinance of the Law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit .” And 
John says, For God sent not His Son into the world to condemn the world, but that the world through Him 
might be saved .’ And again, the Saviour has spoken in His own person, For judgment am I come into this 
world, that they who see not might see, and that they which see might become blind .’ Not for Himself 
then, but for our salvation, and to abolish death, and to condemn sin, and to give sight to the blind, and to 
raise up all from the dead, has He come; but if not for Himself, but for us, by consequence not for Himself 
but for us is He created. But if not for Himself is He created, but for us, then He is not Himself a creature, 
but, as having put on our flesh, He uses such language. And that this is the sense of the Scriptures, we 
may learn from the Apostle, who says in Ephesians, Having broken down the middle wall of partition 
between us, having abolished in His flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances, to create in Himself of twain one new man, so making peace .’ But if in Him the twain are 
created, and these are in His body, reasonably then, bearing the twain in Himself, He is as if Himself 
created; for those who were created in Himself He made one, and He was in them, as they. And thus, the 
two being created in Him, He may say suitably, The Lord created me.’ For as by receiving our infirmities, 
He is said to be infirm Himself, though not Himself infirm, for He is the Power of God, and He became sin 
for us and a curse, though not having sinned Himself, but because He Himself bare our sins and our 
curse, so , by creating us in Him, let Him say, He created me for the works,’ though not Himself a 
creature. 


56. For if, as they hold, the Essence of the Word being of created nature, therefore He says, The Lord 
created me,’ being a creature, He was not created for us; but if He was not created for us, we are not 
created in Him; and, if not created in Him, we have Him not in ourselves but externally; as, for instance, 
as receiving instruction from Him as from a teacher . And it being so with us, sin has not lost its reign 
over the flesh, being inherent and not cast out of it. But the Apostle opposes such a doctrine a little 
before, when he says, For we are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus ;’ and if in Christ we are 
created, then it is not He who is created, but we in Him; and thus the words He created’ are for our sake. 
For because of our need, the Word, though being Creator, endured words which are used of creatures; 
which are not proper to Him, as being the Word, but are ours who are created in Him. And as, since the 
Father is always, so is His Word, and always being, always says I was daily His delight, rejoicing always 
before Him ,’ and I am in the Father and the Father in Me ;’ so, when for our need He became man, 
consistently does He use language, as ourselves, The Lord hath created Me,’ that, by His dwelling in the 
flesh, sin might perfectly be expelled from the flesh, and we might have a free mind . For what ought He, 
when made man, to say? In the beginning I was man?’ this were neither suitable to Him nor true; and as it 
beseemed not to say this, so it is natural and proper in the case of man to say, He created’ and He made’ 
Him. On this account then the reason of He created’ is added, namely, the need of the works; and where 
the reason is added, surely the reason rightly explains the lection. Thus here, when He says He created,’ 
He sets down the cause, the works;’ on the other hand, when He signifies absolutely the generation from 
the Father, straightway He adds, Before all the hills He begets me ;’ but He does not add the wherefore,’ 
as in the case of He created,’ saying, for the works,’ but absolutely, He begets me,’ as in the text, In the 
beginning was the Word .’ For, though no works had been created, still the Word’ of God was,’ and the 
Word was God.’ And His becoming man would not have taken place, had not the need of men become a 
cause. The Son then is not a creature. 


CHAPTER XXI 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; SIXTHLY, PROVERBS VIII. 22, CONTINUED. OUR LORD NOT SAID IN SCRIPTURE TO BE 
CREATED,’ OR THE WORKS TO BE BEGOTTEN.’ IN THE BEGINNING’ MEANS IN THE CASE OF THE WORKS FROM 
THE BEGINNING.’ SCRIPTURE PASSAGES EXPLAINED. WE ARE MADE BY GOD FIRST, BEGOTTEN NEXT; 
CREATURES BY NATURE, SONS BY GRACE. CHRIST BEGOTTEN FIRST, MADE OR CREATED AFTERWARDS. SENSE 
OF FIRST-BORN OF THE DEAD,’ OF FIRST-BORN AMONG MANY BRETHREN;’ OF FIRST-BORN OF ALL CREATION,’ 
CONTRASTED WITH ONLY-BEGOTTEN.’ FURTHER INTERPRETATION OF BEGINNING OF WAYS,’ AND FOR THE 
WORKS.’ WHY A CREATURE COULD NOT REDEEM; WHY REDEMPTION WAS NECESSARY AT ALL. TEXTS WHICH 
CONTRAST THE WORD AND THE WORKS 


57. For had He been a creature, He had not said, He begets me,’ for the creatures are from without, and 
are works of the Maker; but the Offspring is not from without nor a work, but from the Father, and proper 


to His Essence. Wherefore they are creatures; this God’s Word and Only-begotten Son. For instance, 
Moses did not say of the creation, In the beginning He begat,’ nor In the beginning was,’ but In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth .’ Nor did David say in the Psalm, Thy hands have 
“begotten me,”’ but made me and fashioned me ,’ everywhere applying the word made’ to the creatures. 
But to the Son contrariwise; for he has not said I made,’ but I begat ,’ and He begets me,’ and My heart 
uttered a good Word .’ And in the instance of the creation, In the beginning He made;’ but in the instance 
of the Son, In the beginning was the Word .’ And there is this difference, that the creatures are made upon 
the beginning, and have a beginning of existence connected with an interval; wherefore also what is said 
of them, In the beginning He made,’ is as much as saying of them, From the beginning He made:’—as the 
Lord, knowing that which He had made, taught, when He silenced the Pharisees, with the words, He 
which made them from the beginning, made them male and female ;’ for from some beginning, when they 
were not yet, were originate things brought into being and created. This too the Holy Spirit has signified 
in the Psalms, saying, Thou, Lord, at the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth ;’ and again, O 
think upon Thy congregation which Thou hast purchased from the beginning ;’ now it is plain that what 
takes place at the beginning, has a beginning of creation, and that from some beginning God purchased 
His congregation. And that In the beginning He made,’ from his saying made,’ means began to make,’ 
Moses himself shews by saying, after the completion of all things, And God blessed the seventh day and 
sanctified it, because that in it He had rested from all His work which God began to make .’ Therefore the 
creatures began to be made; but the Word of God, not having beginning of being, certainly did not begin 
to be, nor begin to come to be, but was ever. And the works have their beginning in their making, and 
their beginning precedes their coming to be; but the Word, not being of things which come to be, rather 
comes to be Himself the Framer of those which have a beginning. And the being of things originate is 
measured by their becoming , and from some beginning does God begin to make them through the Word, 
that it may be known that they were not before their origination; but the Word has His being, in no other 
beginning than the Father, whom they allow to be without beginning, so that He too exists without 
beginning in the Father, being His Offspring, not His creature. 


58. Thus does divine Scripture recognise the difference between the Offspring and things made, and shew 
that the Offspring is a Son, not begun from any beginning, but eternal; but that the thing made, as an 
external work of the Maker, began to come into being. John therefore delivering divine doctrine about the 
Son, and knowing the difference of the phrases, said not, In the beginning has become’ or been made,’ but 
In the beginning was the Word;’ that we might understand Offspring’ by was,’ and not account of Him by 
intervals, but believe the Son always and eternally to exist. And with these proofs, how, O Arians, 
misunderstanding the passage in Deuteronomy, did you venture a fresh act of irreligion against the Lord, 
saying that He is a work,’ or creature,’ or indeed offspring?’ for offspring and work you take to mean the 
same thing; but here too you shall be shewn to be as unlearned as you are irreligious. Your first passage is 
this, Is not He thy Father that bought thee? did He not make thee and create thee ?’ And shortly after in 
the same Song he says, God that begat thee thou didst desert, and forgattest God that nourished thee .’ 
Now the meaning conveyed in these passages is very remarkable; for he says not first He begat,’ lest that 
term should be taken as indiscriminate with He made,’ and these men should have a pretence for saying, 
Moses tells us indeed that God said from the beginning, “Let Us make man ,”’ but he soon after says 
himself, God that begat thee thou didst desert,’ as if the terms were indifferent; for offspring and work are 
the same. But after the words bought’ and made,’ he has added last of all begat,’ that the sentence might 
carry its own interpretation; for in the word made’ he accurately denotes what belongs to men by nature, 
to be works and things made; but in the word begat’ he shews God’s lovingkindness exercised towards 
men after He had created them. And since they have proved ungrateful upon this, thereupon Moses 
reproaches them, saying first, Do ye thus requite the Lord?’ and then adds, Is not He thy Father that 
bought thee? Did He not make thee and create thee ?’ And next he says, They sacrificed unto devils, not to 
God, to gods whom they knew not. New gods and strange came up, whom your fathers knew not; the God 
that begat thee thou didst desert .’ 


59. For God not only created them to be men, but called them to be sons, as having begotten them. For 
the term begat’ is here as elsewhere expressive of a Son, as He says by the Prophet, I begat sons and 
exalted them;’ and generally, when Scripture wishes to signify a son, it does so, not by the term created,’ 
but undoubtedly by that of begat.’ And this John seems to say, He gave to them power to become children 
of God, even to them that believe on His Name; which were begotten not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God .’ And here too the cautious distinction is well kept up, for first he 
says become,’ because they are not called sons by nature but by adoption; then he says were begotten,’ 
because they too had received at any rate the name of son. But the People, as says the Prophet, despised’ 
their Benefactor. But this is God’s kindness to man, that of whom He is Maker, of them according to grace 
He afterwards becomes Father also; becomes, that is, when men, His creatures, receive into their hearts, 
as the Apostle says, the Spirit of His Son, crying, Abba, Father .’ And these are they who, having received 
the Word, gained power from Him to become sons of God; for they could not become sons, being by 
nature creatures, otherwise than by receiving the Spirit of the natural and true Son. Wherefore, that this 
might be, The Word became flesh,’ that He might make man capable of Godhead. This same meaning may 
be gained also from the Prophet Malachi, who says, Hath not One God created us? Have we not all one 
Father ?’ for first he puts created,’ next Father,’ to shew, as the other writers, that from the beginning we 
were creatures by nature, and God is our Creator through the Word; but afterwards we were made sons, 
and thenceforward God the Creator becomes our Father also. Therefore Father’ is proper to the Son; and 


not creature,’ but Son’ is proper to the Father. Accordingly this passage also proves, that we are not sons 
by nature, but the Son who is in us ; and again, that God is not our Father by nature, but of that Word in 
us, in whom and because of whom we cry, Abba, Father .’ And so in like manner, the Father calls them 
sons in whomsoever He sees His own Son, and says, I begat;’ since begetting is significant of a Son, and 
making is indicative of the works. And thus it is that we are not begotten first, but made; for it is written, 
Let Us make man ;’ but afterwards, on receiving the grace of the Spirit, we are said thenceforth to be 
begotten also; just as the great Moses in his Song with an apposite meaning says first He bought,’ and 
afterwards He begat;’ lest, hearing He begat,’ they might forget their own original nature; but that they 
might know that from the beginning they are creatures, but when according to grace they are said to be 
begotten, as sons, still no less than before are men works according to nature. 


60. And that creature and offspring are not the same, but differ from each other in nature and the 
signification of the words, the Lord Himself shews even in the Proverbs. For having said, The Lord created 
me a beginning of His ways;’ He has added, But before all the hills He begat me.’ If then the Word were 
by nature and in His Essence a creature, and there were no difference between offspring and creature, He 
would not have added, He begat me,’ but had been satisfied with He created,’ as if that term implied He 
begat;’ but, as it is, after saying, He created me a beginning of His ways for His works,’ He has added, not 
simply begat me,’ but with the connection of the conjunction But,’ as guarding thereby the term created,’ 
when he says, But before all the hills He begat me.’ For begat me’ succeeding in such close connection to 
created me,’ makes the meaning one, and shews that created’ is said with an object , but that begat me’ is 
prior to created me.’ For as, if He had said the reverse, The Lord begat me,’ and went on, But before the 
hills He created me,’ created’ would certainly precede begat,’ so having said first created,’ and then 
added But before all the hills He begat me,’ He necessarily shews that begat’ preceded created.’ For in 
saying, Before all He begat me,’ He intimates that He is other than all things; it having been shewn to be 
true in an earlier part of this book, that no one creature was made before another, but all things originate 
subsisted at once together upon one and the same command . Therefore neither do the words which 
follow created,’ also follow begat me;’ but in the case of created’ is added beginning of ways,’ but of begat 
me,’ He says not, He begat me as a beginning,’ but before all He begat me.’ But He who is before all is not 
a beginning of all, but is other than all ; but if other than all (in which all’ the beginning of all is included), 
it follows that He is other than the creatures; and it becomes a clear point, that the Word, being other 
than all things and before all, afterwards is created a beginning of the ways for works,’ because He 
became man, that, as the Apostle has said, He who is the Beginning’ and First-born from the dead, in all 
things might have the preeminence .’ 


61. Such then being the difference between created’ and begat me,’ and between beginning of ways’ and 
before all,’ God, being first Creator, next, as has been said, becomes Father of men, because of His Word 
dwelling in them. But in the case of the Word the reverse; for God, being His Father by nature, becomes 
afterwards both His Creator and Maker, when the Word puts on that flesh which was created and made, 
and becomes man. For, as men, receiving the Spirit of the Son, become children through Him, so the Word 
of God, when He Himself puts on the flesh of man, then is said both to be created and to have been made. 
If then we are by nature sons, then is He by nature creature and work; but if we become sons by adoption 
and grace, then has the Word also, when in grace towards us He became man, said, The Lord created me.’ 
And in the next place, when He put on a created nature and became like us in body, reasonably was He 
therefore called both our Brother and First-born .’ For though it was after us that He was made man for 
us, and our brother by similitude of body, still He is therefore called and is the First-born’ of us, because, 
all men being lost, according to the transgression of Adam, His flesh before all others was saved and 
liberated, as being the Word’s body ; and henceforth we, becoming incorporate with It, are saved after Its 
pattern. For in It the Lord becomes our guide to the Kingdom of Heaven and to His own Father, saying, I 
am the way’ and the door ,’ and through Me all must enter.’ Whence also is He said to be First-born from 
the dead ,’ not that He died before us, for we had died first; but because having undergone death for us 
and abolished it, He was the first to rise, as man, for our sakes raising His own Body. Henceforth He 
having risen, we too from Him and because of Him rise in due course from the dead. 


, 


62. But if He is also called First-born of the creation ,’ still this is not as if He were levelled to the 
creatures, and only first of them in point of time (for how should that be, since He is Only-begotten?’), but 
it is because of the Word’s condescension to the creatures, according to which He has become the 
Brother’ of many.’ For the term Only-begotten’ is used where there are no brethren, but First-born ‘ 
because of brethren. Accordingly it is nowhere written in the Scriptures, the first-born of God,’ nor the 
creature of God;’ but Only-begotten’ and Son’ and Word’ and Wisdom,’ refer to Him as proper to the 
Father . Thus, We have seen His glory, the glory as of the Only-begotten of the Father ;’ and God sent His 
Only-begotten Son ;’ and O Lord, Thy Word endureth for ever ;’ and In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God;’ and Christ the Power of God and the Wisdom of God ;’ and This is My beloved 
Son;’ and Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God .’ But first-born’ implied the descent to the 
creation ; for of it has He been called first-born; and He created’ implies His grace towards the works, for 
for them is He created. If then He is Only-begotten, as indeed He is, First-born’ needs some explanation; 
but if He be really First-born, then He is not Only-begotten . For the same cannot be both Only-begotten 
and First-born, except in different relations;—that is, Only-begotten, because of His generation from the 
Father, as has been said; and First-born, because of His condescension to the creation and His making the 
many His brethren. Certainly, those two terms being inconsistent with each other, one should say that the 


attribute of being Only-begotten has justly the preference in the instance of the Word, in that there is no 
other Word, or other Wisdom, but He alone is very Son of the Father. Moreover , as was before said, not in 
connection with any reason, but absolutely it is said of Him, The Only-begotten Son which is in the bosom 
of the Father ;’ but the word First-born’ has again the creation as a reason in connection with it, which 
Paul proceeds to say, for in Him all things were created .’ But if all the creatures were created in Him, He 
is other than the creatures, and is not a creature, but the Creator of the creatures. 


63. Not then because He was from the Father was He called First-born,’ but because in Him the creation 
came to be; and as before the creation He was the Son, through whom was the creation, so also before He 
was Called the First-born of the whole creation, not the less was the Word Himself with God and the Word 
was God. But this also not understanding, these irreligious men go about saying, If He is First-born of all 
creation, it is plain that He too is one of the creation.’ Senseless men! if He is simply First-born of the 
whole creation,’ then He is other than the whole creation; for he says not, He is First-born above the rest 
of the creatures,’ lest He be reckoned to be as one of the creatures, but it is written, of the whole 
creation,’ that He may appear other than the creation . Reuben, for instance, is not said to be first-born of 
all the children of Jacob , but of Jacob himself and his brethren; lest he should be thought to be some 
other beside the children of Jacob. Nay, even concerning the Lord Himself the Apostle says not, that He 
may become First-born of all,’ lest He be thought to bear a body other than ours, but among many 
brethren ,’ because of the likeness of the flesh. If then the Word also were one of the creatures, Scripture 
would have said of Him also that He was First-born of other creatures; but in fact, the saints saying that 
He is First-born of the whole creation ,’ the Son of God is plainly shewn to be other than the whole 
creation and not a creature. For if He is a creature, He will be First-born of Himself. How then is it 
possible, O Arians, for Him to be before and after Himself? next, if He is a creature, and the whole 
creation through Him came to be, and in Him consists, how can He both create the creation and be one of 
the things which consist in Him? Since then such a notion is in itself unseemly, it is proved against them 
by the truth, that He is called First-born among many brethren’ because of the relationship of the flesh, 
and First-born from the dead,’ because the resurrection of the dead is from Him and after Him; and First- 
born of the whole creation,’ because of the Father’s love to man, which brought it to pass that in His Word 
not only all things consist ,’ but the creation itself, of which the Apostle speaks, waiting for the 
manifestation of the sons of God, shall be delivered’ one time from the bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God .’ Of this creation thus delivered, the Lord will be First-born, both of 
it and of all those who are made children, that by His being called first, those that come after Him may 
abide , as depending on the Word as a beginning . 


64. And I think that the irreligious men themselves will be shamed from such a thought; for if the case 
stands not as we have said, but they will rule it that He is First-born of the whole creation’ as in essence— 
a creature among creatures, let them reflect that they will be conceiving Him as brother and fellow of the 
things without reason and life. For of the whole creation these also are parts; and the First-born’ must be 
first indeed in point of time but only thus, and in kind and similitude must be the same with all. How then 
can they say this without exceeding all measures of irreligion? or who will endure them, if this is their 
language? or who can but hate them even imagining such things? For it is evident to all, that neither for 
Himself, as being a creature, nor as having any connection according to essence with the whole creation, 
has He been called First-born’ of it: but because the Word, when at the beginning He framed the 
creatures, condescended to things originate, that it might be possible for them to come to be. For they 
could not have endured His nature, which was untempered splendour, even that of the Father, unless 
condescending by the Father’s love for man He had supported them and taken hold of them and brought 
them into existence ; and next, because, by this condescension of the Word, the creation too is made a son 
through Him, that He might be in all respects First-born’ of it, as has been said, both in creating, and also 
in being brought for the sake of all into this very world. For so it is written, When He bringeth the First- 
born into the world, He saith, Let all the Angels of God worship Him .’ Let Christ’s enemies hear and tear 
themselves to pieces, because His coming into the world is what makes Him called First-born’ of all; and 
thus the Son is the Father’s Only-begotten,’ because He alone is from Him, and He is the First-born of 
creation,’ because of this adoption of all as sons . And as He is First-born among brethren and rose from 
the dead the first fruits of them that slept ;’ so, since it became Him in all things to have the preeminence 
, therefore He is created a beginning of ways,’ that we, walking along it and entering through Him who 
says, Iam the Way’ and the Door,’ and partaking of the knowledge of the Father, may also hear the words, 
Blessed are the undefiled in the Way,’ and Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God .’ 


65. And thus since the truth declares that the Word is not by nature a creature, it is fitting now to say, in 
what sense He is beginning of ways.’ For when the first way, which was through Adam, was lost, and in 
place of paradise we deviated unto death, and heard the words, Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return,’ therefore the Word of God, who loves man, puts on Him created flesh at the Father’s will , that 
whereas the first man had made it dead through the transgression, He Himself might quicken it in the 
blood of His own body , and might open for us a way new and living,’ as the Apostle says, through the veil, 
that is to say, His flesh ;’ which he signifies elsewhere thus, Wherefore, if any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creation; old things are passed away, behold all things are become new .’ But if a new creation has 
come to pass, some one must be first of this creation; now a man, made of earth only, such as we are 
become from the transgression, he could not be. For in the first creation, men had become unfaithful, and 
through them that first creation had been lost; and there was need of some one else to renew the first 


creation, and preserve the new which had come to be. Therefore from love to man none other than the 
Lord, the beginning’ of the new creation, is created as the Way,’ and consistently says, The Lord created 
me a beginning of ways for His works;’ that man might walk no longer according to that first creation, but 
there being as it were a beginning of a new creation, and with the Christ a beginning of its ways,’ we 
might follow Him henceforth, who says to us, I am the Way:’—as the blessed Apostle teaches in 
Colossians, saying, He is the Head of the body, the Church, who is the Beginning, the First-born from the 
dead, that in all things He might have the preeminence.’ 


66. For if, as has been said, because of the resurrection from the dead He is called a beginning, and then a 
resurrection took place when He, bearing our flesh, had given Himself to death for us, it is evident that 
His words, He created me a beginning of ways,’ is indicative not of His essence , but of His bodily 
presence. For to the body death was proper ; and in like manner to the bodily presence are the words 
proper, The Lord created me a beginning of His ways.’ For since the Saviour was thus created according 
to the flesh, and had become a beginning of things new created, and had our first fruits, viz. that human 
flesh which He took to Himself, therefore after Him, as is fit, is created also the people to come, David 
saying, Let this be written for another generation, and the people that shall be created shall praise the 
Lord .’ And again in the twenty-first Psalm, The generation to come shall declare unto the Lord, and they 
shall declare His righteousness, unto a people that shall be born whom the Lord made .’ For we shall no 
more hear, In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die ,’ but Where I am, there ye’ shall be 
also;’ so that we may say, We are His workmanship, created unto good works .’ And again, since God’s 
work, that is, man, though created perfect, has become wanting through the transgression, and dead by 
sin, and it was unbecoming that the work of God should remain imperfect (wherefore all the saints were 
praying concerning this, for instance in the hundred and thirty-seventh Psalm, saying, Lord, Thou shalt 
requite for me; despise not then the works of Thine hands ‘); therefore the perfect Word of God puts 
around Him an imperfect body, and is said to be created for the works,’ that, paying the debt in our stead, 
He might, by Himself, perfect what was wanting to man. Now immortality was wanting to him, and the 
way to paradise. This then is what the Saviour says, I glorified Thee on the earth, I perfected the work 
which Thou hast given Me to do ;’ and again, The works which the Father hath given Me to perfect, the 
same works that I do, bear witness of Me;’ but the works ‘ He here says that the Father had given Him to 
perfect, are those for which He is created, saying in the Proverbs, The Lord created me a beginning of His 
ways, for His works;’ for it is all one to say, The Father hath given me the works,’ and The Lord created 
me for the works.’ 


67. When then received He the works to perfect, O God’s enemies? for from this also He created’ will be 
understood. If ye say, At the beginning when He brought them into being out of what was not,’ it is an 
untruth; for they were not yet made; whereas He appears to speak as taking what was already in being. 
Nor is it pious to refer to the time which preceded the Word’s becoming flesh, lest His coming should 
thereupon seem superfluous, since for the sake of these works that coming took place. Therefore it 
remains for us to say that when He has become man, then He took the works. For then He perfected 
them, by healing our wounds and vouchsafing to us the resurrection from the dead. But if, when the Word 
became flesh, then were given to Him the works, plainly when He became man, then also is He created 
for the works. Not of His essence then is He created’ indicative, as has many times been said, but of His 
bodily generation. For then, because the works were become imperfect and mutilated from the 
transgression, He is said in respect to the body to be created; that by perfecting them and making them 
whole, He might present the Church unto the Father, as the Apostle says, not having spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing, but holy and without blemish .’ Mankind then is perfected in Him and restored, as it was 
made at the beginning, nay, with greater grace. For, on rising from the dead, we shall no longer fear 
death, but shall ever reign in Christ in the heavens. And this has been done, since the own Word of God 
Himself, who is from the Father, has put on the flesh, and become man. For if, being a creature, He had 
become man, man had remained just what he was, not joined to God; for how had a work been joined to 
the Creator by a work ? or what succour had come from like to like, when one as well as other needed it ? 
And how, were the Word a creature, had He power to undo God’s sentence, and to remit sin, whereas it is 
written in the Prophets, that this is God’s doing? For who is a God like unto Thee, that pardoneth iniquity, 
and passeth by transgression ?’ For whereas God has said, Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return 
, men have become mortal; how then could things originate undo sin? but the Lord is He who has undone 
it, as He says Himself, Unless the Son shall make you free ;’ and the Son, who made free, has shewn in 
truth that He is no creature, nor one of things originate, but the proper Word and Image of the Father’s 
Essence, who at the beginning sentenced, and alone remitteth sins. For since it is said in the Word, Dust 
thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return,’ suitably through the Word Himself and in Him the freedom and 
the undoing of the condemnation has come to pass. 


68. Yet,’ they say, though the Saviour were a creature, God was able to speak the word only and undo the 
curse.’ And so another will tell them in like manner, Without His coming among us at all, God was able 
just to speak and undo the curse;’ but we must consider what was expedient for mankind, and not what 
simply is possible with God . He could have destroyed, before the ark of Noah, the then transgressors; but 
He did it after the ark. He could too, without Moses, have spoken the word only and have brought the 
people out of Egypt; but it profited to do it through Moses. And God was able without the judges to save 
His people; but it was profitable for the people that for a season judges should be raised up to them. The 
Saviour too might have come among us from the beginning, or on His coming might not have been 


delivered to Pilate; but He came at the fulness of the ages ,’ and when sought for said, Iam He .’ For what 
He does, that is profitable for men, and was not fitting in any other way; and what is profitable and fitting, 
for that He provides . Accordingly He came, not that He might be ministered unto, but that He might 
minister ,’ and might work our salvation. Certainly He was able to speak the Law from heaven, but He saw 
that it was expedient to men for Him to speak from Sinai; and that He has done, that it might be possible 
for Moses to go up, and for them hearing the word near them the rather to believe. Moreover, the good 
reason of what He did may be seen thus; if God had but spoken, because it was in His power, and so the 
curse had been undone, the power had been shewn of Him who gave the word, but man had become such 
as Adam was before the transgression, having received grace from without , and not having it united to 
the body; (for he was such when he was placed in Paradise) nay, perhaps had become worse, because he 
had learned to transgress. Such then being his condition, had he been seduced by the serpent, there had 
been fresh need for God to give command and undo the curse; and thus the need had become 
interminable , and men had remained under guilt not less than before, as being enslaved to sin; and, ever 
sinning, would have ever needed one to pardon them, and had never become free, being in themselves 
flesh, and ever worsted by the Law because of the infirmity of the flesh. 


69. Again, if the Son were a creature, man had remained mortal as before, not being joined to God; for a 
creature had not joined creatures to God, as seeking itself one to join it ; nor would a portion of the 
creation have been the creation’s salvation, as needing salvation itself. To provide against this also, He 
sends His own Son, and He becomes Son of Man, by taking created flesh; that, since all were under 
sentence of death, He, being other than them all, might Himself for all offer to death His own body; and 
that henceforth, as if all had died through Him, the word of that sentence might be accomplished (for all 
died ‘ in Christ), and all through Him might thereupon become free from sin and from the curse which 
came upon it, and might truly abide for ever, risen from the dead and clothed in immortality and 
incorruption. For the Word being clothed in the flesh, as has many times been explained, every bite of the 
serpent began to be utterly staunched from out it; and whatever evil sprung from the motions of the flesh, 
to be cut away, and with these death also was abolished, the companion of sin, as the Lord Himself says , 
The prince of this world cometh, and findeth nothing in Me;’ and For this end was He manifested,’ as John 
has written, that He might destroy the works of the devil .’ And these being destroyed from the flesh, we 
all were thus liberated by the kinship of the flesh, and for the future were joined, even we, to the Word. 
And being joined to God, no longer do we abide upon earth; but, as He Himself has said, where He is, 
there shall we be also; and henceforward we shall fear no longer the serpent, for he was brought to 
nought when he was assailed by the Saviour in the flesh, and heard Him say, Get thee behind Me, Satan ,’ 
and thus he is cast out of paradise into the eternal fire. Nor shall we have to watch against woman 
beguiling us, for in the resurrection they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the Angels ;’ 
and in Christ Jesus it shall be a new creation,’ and neither male nor female, but all and in all Christ ;’ and 
where Christ is, what fear, what danger can still happen? 


70. But this would not have come to pass, had the Word been a creature; for with a creature, the devil, 
himself a creature, would have ever continued the battle, and man, being between the two, had been ever 
in peril of death, having none in whom and through whom he might be joined to God and delivered from 
all fear. Whence the truth shews us that the Word is not of things originate, but rather Himself their 
Framer. For therefore did He assume the body originate and human, that having renewed it as its Framer, 
He might deify it in Himself, and thus might introduce us all into the kingdom of heaven after His likeness. 
For man had not been deified if joined to a creature, or unless the Son were very God; nor had man been 
brought into the Father’s presence, unless He had been His natural and true Word who had put on the 
body. And as we had not been delivered from sin and the curse, unless it had been by nature human flesh, 
which the Word put on (for we should have had nothing common with what was foreign), so also the man 
had not been deified, unless the Word who became flesh had been by nature from the Father and true and 
proper to Him. For therefore the union was of this kind, that He might unite what is man by nature to Him 
who is in the nature of the Godhead, and his salvation and deification might be sure. Therefore let those 
who deny that the Son is from the Father by nature and proper to His Essence, deny also that He took 
true human flesh of Mary Ever-Virgin ; for in neither case had it been of profit to us men, whether the 
Word were not true and naturally Son of God, or the flesh not true which He assumed. But surely He took 
true flesh, though Valentinus rave; yea the Word was by nature Very God, though Ario-maniacs rave ; and 
in that flesh has come to pass the beginning of our new creation, He being created man for our sake, and 
having made for us that new way, as has been said. 


71. The Word then is neither creature nor work; for creature, thing made, work, are all one; and were He 
creature and thing made, He would also be work. Accordingly He has not said, He created Me a work,’ 
nor He made Me with the works,’ lest He should appear to be in nature and essence a creature; nor, He 
created Me to make works,’ lest, on the other hand, according to the perverseness of the irreligious, He 
should seem as an instrument made for our sake. Nor again has He declared, He created Me before the 
works,’ lest, as He really is before all, as an Offspring, so, if created also before the works, He should give 
Offspring’ and He created’ the same meaning. But He has said with exact discrimination , for the works;’ 
as much as to say, The Father has made Me, into flesh, that I might be man,’ which again shews that He is 
not a work but an offspring. For as he who comes into a house, is not part of the house, but is other than 
the house, so He who is created for the works, must be by nature other than the works. But if otherwise, 
as you hold, O Arians, the Word of God be a work, by what Hand and Wisdom did He Himself come into 


being? for all things that came to be, came by the Hand and Wisdom of God, who Himself says, My hand 
hath made all these things ;’ and David says in the Psalm, And Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the 
foundations of the earth, and the heavens are the work of Thy hands ;’ and again, in the hundred and 
forty-second Psalm, I do remember the time past, I muse upon all Thy works, yea I exercise myself in the 
works of Thy hands .’ Therefore if by the Hand of God the works are wrought, and it is written that all 
things were made through the Word,’ and without Him was not made one thing ,’ and again, One Lord 
Jesus, through whom are all things ,’ and in Him all things consist ,’ it is very plain that the Son cannot be 
a work, but He is the Hand of God and the Wisdom. This knowing, the martyrs in Babylon, Ananias, 
Azarias, and Misael, arraign the Arian irreligion. For when they say, O all ye works of the Lord, bless ye 
the Lord,’ they recount things in heaven, things on earth, and the whole creation, as works; but the Son 
they name not. For they say not, Bless, O Word, and praise, O Wisdom;’ to shew that all other things are 
both praising and are works; but the Word is not a work nor of those that praise, but is praised with the 
Father and worshipped and confessed as God , being His Word and Wisdom, and of the works the Framer. 
This too the Spirit has declared in the Psalms with a most apposite distinction, the Word of the Lord is 
true, and all His works are faithful ;’ as in another Psalm too He says, O Lord, how manifold are Thy 
works! in Wisdom hast Thou made them all .’ 


72. But if the Word were a work, then certainly He as others had been made in Wisdom; nor would 
Scripture distinguish Him from the works, nor while it named them works, preach Him as Word and own 
Wisdom of God. But, as it is, distinguishing Him from the works, He shews that Wisdom is Framer of the 
works, and not a work. This distinction Paul also observes, writing to the Hebrews, The Word of God is 
quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, reaching even to the dividing of soul and 
spirit, joints and marrow, and a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart, neither is there any 
creature hidden before Him, but all things are naked and open unto the eyes of Him with whom is our 
account .’ For behold he calls things originate creature;’ but the Son he recognises as the Word of God, as 
if He were other than the creatures. And again saying, All things are naked and open to the eyes of Him 
with whom is our account,’ he signifies that He is other than all of them. For hence it is that He judges, 
but each of all things originate is bound to give account to Him. And so also, when the whole creation is 
groaning together with us in order to be set free from the bondage of corruption, the Son is thereby 
shewn to be other than the creatures. For if He were creature, He too would be one of those who groan, 
and would need one who should bring adoption and deliverance to Himself as well as others. But if the 
whole creation groans together, for the sake of freedom from the bondage of corruption, whereas the Son 
is not of those that groan nor of those who need freedom, but He it is who gives sonship and freedom to 
all, saying to the Jews of His time , The servant remains not in the house for ever, but the Son remaineth 
for ever; if then the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed ;’ it is clearer than the light from 
these considerations also, that the Word of God is not a creature but true Son, and by nature genuine, of 
the Father. Concerning then The Lord hath created me a beginning of the ways,’ this is sufficient, as I 
think, though in few words, to afford matter to the learned to frame more ample refutations of the Arian 
heresy. 


CHAPTER XXII 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; SIXTHLY, THE CONTEXT OF PROVERBS VIII. 22 VZ. 22-30 IT IS RIGHT TO INTERPRET THIS 
PASSAGE BY THE REGULA FIDEI. FOUNDED’ IS USED IN CONTRAST TO SUPERSTRUCTURE; AND IT IMPLIES, AS IN 
THE CASE OF STONES IN BUILDING, PREVIOUS EXISTENCE. BEFORE THE WORLD’ SIGNIFIES THE DIVINE 
INTENTION AND PURPOSE. RECURRENCE TO PROV. VIII. 22, AND APPLICATION OF IT TO CREATED WISDOM AS 
SEEN IN THE WORKS. THE SON REVEALS THE FATHER, FIRST BY THE WORKS, THEN BY THE INCARNATION 


But since the heretics, reading the next verse, take a perverse view of that also, because it is written, He 
founded me before the world ,’ namely, that this is said of the Godhead of the Word and not of His 
incarnate Presence , it is necessary, explaining this verse also, to shew their error. 


73. It is written, The Lord in Wisdom founded the earth ;’ if then by Wisdom the earth is founded, how can 
He who founds be founded? nay, this too is said after the manner of proverbs , and we must in like manner 
investigate its sense; that we may know that, while by Wisdom the Father frames and founds the earth to 
be firm and steadfast , Wisdom Itself is founded for us, that It may become beginning and foundation of 
our new creation and renewal. Accordingly here as before, He says not, Before the world He hath made 
me Word or Son,’ lest there should be as it were a beginning of His making. For this we must seek before 
all things, whether He is Son, and on this point specially search the Scriptures ;’ for this it was, when the 
Apostles were questioned, that Peter answered, saying, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God .’ 
This also the father of the Arian heresy asked as one of his first questions; If Thou be the Son of God ;’ for 
he knew that this is the truth and the sovereign principle of our faith; and that, if He were Himself the 
Son, the tyranny of the devil would have its end; but if He were a creature, He too was one of those 
descended from that Adam whom he deceived, and he had no cause for anxiety. For the same reason the 
Jews of the day were angered, because the Lord said that He was Son of God, and that God was His 
proper Father. For had He called Himself one of the creatures, or said, I am a work,’ they had not been 
startled at the intelligence, nor thought such words blasphemy, knowing, as they did, that even Angels had 
come among their fathers; but since He called Himself Son, they perceived that such was not the note of a 
creature, but of Godhead and of the Father’s nature . The Arians then ought, even in imitation of their own 


father the devil, to take some special pains on this point; and if He has said, He founded me to be Word or 
Son,’ then to think as they do; but if He has not so spoken, not to invent for themselves what is not. 


74. For He says not, Before the world He founded me as Word or Son,’ but simply, He founded me,’ to 
shew again, as I have said, that not for His own sake but for those who are built upon Him does He here 
also speak, after the way of proverbs. For this knowing, the Apostle also writes, Other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ; but let every man take heed how he buildeth thereupon .’ 
And it must be that the foundation should be such as the things built on it, that they may admit of being 
well compacted together. Being then the Word, He has not, as Word , any such as Himself, who may be 
compacted with Him; for He is Only-begotten; but having become man, He has the like of Him, those 
namely the likeness of whose flesh He has put on. Therefore according to His manhood He is founded, 
that we, as precious stones, may admit of building upon Him, and may become a temple of the Holy Ghost 
who dwelleth in us. And as He is a foundation, and we stones built upon Him, so again He is a Vine and we 
knit to Him as branches,—not according to the Essence of the Godhead; for this surely is impossible; but 
according to His manhood, for the branches must be like the vine, since we are like Him according to the 
flesh. Moreover, since the heretics have such human notions, we may suitably confute them with human 
resemblances contained in the very matter they urge. Thus He saith not, He made me a foundation,’ lest 
He might seem to be made and to have a beginning of being, and they might thence find a shameless 
occasion of irreligion; but, He founded me.’ Now what is founded is founded for the sake of the stones 
which are raised upon it; it is not a random process, but a stone is first transported from the mountain 
and set down in the depth of the earth. And while a stone is in the mountain, it is not yet founded; but 
when need demands, and it is transported, and laid in the depth of the earth, then forthwith if the stone 
could speak, it would say, He now founded me, who brought me hither from the mountain.’ Therefore the 
Lord also did not when founded take a beginning of existence; for He was the Word before that; but when 
He put on our body, which He severed and took from Mary, then He says He hath founded me;’ as much as 
to say, Me, being the Word, He hath enveloped in a body of earth.’ For so He is founded for our sakes, 
taking on Him what is ours , that we, as incorporated and compacted and bound together in Him through 
the likeness of the flesh, may attain unto a perfect man, and abide immortal and incorruptible. 


75. Nor let the words before the world’ and before He made the earth’ and before the mountains were 
settled’ disturb any one; for they very well accord with founded’ and created;’ for here again allusion is 
made to the Economy according to the flesh. For though the grace which came to us from the Saviour 
appeared, as the Apostle says, just now, and has come when He sojourned among us; yet this grace had 
been prepared even before we came into being, nay, before the foundation of the world, and the reason 
why is kindly and wonderful. It beseemed not that God should counsel concerning us afterwards, lest He 
should appear ignorant of our fate. The God of all then,—creating us by His own Word, and knowing our 
destinies better than we, and foreseeing that, being made good ,’ we should in the event be transgressors 
of the commandment, and be thrust out of paradise for disobedience,—being loving and kind, prepared 
beforehand in His own Word, by whom also He created us , the Economy of our salvation; that though by 
the serpent’s deceit we fell from Him, we might not remain quite dead, but having in the Word the 
redemption and salvation which was afore prepared for us, we might rise again and abide immortal, what 
time He should have been created for us a beginning of the ways,’ and He who was the First-born of 
creation’ should become first-born’ of the brethren,’ and again should rise first-fruits of the dead.’ This 
Paul the blessed Apostle teaches in his writings; for, as interpreting the words of the Proverbs before the 
world’ and before the earth was,’ he thus speaks to Timothy ; Be partaker of the afflictions of the Gospel 
according to the power of God, who hath saved us and called us with a holy calling, not according to our 
works, but according to His own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world 
began, but is now made manifest by the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, 
and brought to light life .’ And to the Ephesians; Blessed be God even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessing in heavenly places in Christ Jesus, according as He hath 
chosen us in Him before the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and without blame before 
Him in love, having predestinated us to the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to Himself .’ 


76. How then has He chosen us, before we came into existence, but that, as he says himself, in Him we 
were represented beforehand? and how at all, before men were created, did He predestinate us unto 
adoption, but that the Son Himself was founded before the world,’ taking on Him that economy which was 
for our sake? or how, as the Apostle goes on to say, have we an inheritance being predestinated,’ but that 
the Lord Himself was founded before the world,’ inasmuch as He had a purpose, for our sakes, to take on 
Him through the flesh all that inheritance of judgment which lay against us, and we henceforth were 
made sons in Him? and how did we receive it before the world was,’ when we were not yet in being, but 
afterwards in time, but that in Christ was stored the grace which has reached us? Wherefore also in the 
Judgment, when every one shall receive according to his conduct, He says, Come, ye blessed of My Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world .’ How then, or in whom, was it 
prepared before we came to be, save in the Lord who before the world’ was founded for this purpose; that 
we, as built upon Him, might partake, as well-compacted stones, the life and grace which is from Him? 
And this took place, as naturally suggests itself to the religious mind, that, as I said, we, rising after our 
brief death, may be capable of an eternal life, of which we had not been capable , men as we are, formed 
of earth, but that before the world’ there had been prepared for us in Christ the hope of life and salvation. 
Therefore reason is there that the Word, on coming into our flesh, and being created in it as a beginning 


Plato, that it is enclosed in the head; nor with Zenophanes, that it culminates in the crown of the head; 
nor that it reposes in the brain, according to the opinion of Hippocrates; nor around the basis of the brain, 
as Herophilus thought; nor in the membranes thereof, as Strato and Erasistratus said; nor in the space 
between the eyebrows, as Strato the physician held; nor within the enclosure of the breast, according to 
Epicurus: but rather, as the Egyptians have always taught, especially such of them as were accounted the 
expounders of sacred truths; in accordance, too, with that verse of Orpheus or Empedocles: 


“Namque homini sanguis circumcordialis est sensus.” 
“Man has his (supreme) sensation in the blood around his heart.” 


Even Protagoras likewise, and Apollodorus, and Chrysippus, entertain this same view, so that (our friend) 
Asclepiades may go in quest of his goats bleating without a heart, and hunt his flies without their heads; 
and let all those (worthies), too, who have predetermined the character of the human soul from the 
condition of brute animals, be quite sure that it is themselves rather who are alive in a heartless and 
brainless state. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE SOULS PARTS. ELEMENTS OF THE RATIONAL SOUL 


That position of Plato’s is also quite in keeping with the faith, in which he divides the soul into two parts— 
the rational and the irrational. To this definition we take no exception, except that we would not ascribe 
this twofold distinction to the nature (of the soul). It is the rational element which we must believe to be 
its natural condition, impressed upon it from its very first creation by its Author, who is Himself 
essentially rational. For how should that be other than rational, which God produced on His own 
prompting; nay more, which He expressly sent forth by His own afflatus or breath? The irrational element, 
however, we must understand to have accrued later, as having proceeded from the instigation of the 
serpent—the very achievement of (the first) transgression—which thenceforward became inherent in the 
soul, and grew with its growth, assuming the manner by this time of a natural development, happening as 
it did immediately at the beginning of nature. But, inasmuch as the same Plato speaks of the rational 
element only as existing in the soul of God Himself, if we were to ascribe the irrational element likewise to 
the nature which our soul has received from God, then the irrational element will be equally derived from 
God, as being a natural production, because God is the author of nature. Now from the devil proceeds the 
incentive to sin. All sin, however, is irrational: therefore the irrational proceeds from the devil, from whom 
sin proceeds; and it is extraneous to God, to whom also the irrational is an alien principle. The diversity, 
then, between these two elements arises from the difference of their authors. When, therefore, Plato 
reserves the rational element (of the soul) to God alone, and subdivides it into two departments: the 
irascible, which they call thumikon, and the concupiscible, which they designate by the term 
epithumetikon (in such a way as to make the first common to us and lions, and the second shared between 
ourselves and flies, whilst the rational element is confined to us and God)—I see that this point will have 
to be treated by us, owing to the facts which we find operating also in Christ. For you may behold this 
triad of qualities in the Lord. There was the rational element, by which He taught, by which He 
discoursed, by which He prepared the way of salvation; there was moreover indignation in Him, by which 
He inveighed against the scribes and the Pharisees; and there was the principle of desire, by which He so 
earnestly desired to eat the passover with His disciples. In our own cases, accordingly, the irascible and 
the concupiscible elements of our soul must not invariably be put to the account of the irrational (nature), 
since we are sure that in our Lord these elements operated in entire accordance with reason. God will be 
angry, with perfect reason, with all who deserve His wrath; and with reason, too, will God desire whatever 
objects and claims are worthy of Himself. For He will show indignation against the evil man, and for the 
good man will He desire salvation. To ourselves even does the apostle allow the concupiscible quality. “If 
any man,” says he, “desireth the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work.” Now, by saying “a good 
work,” he shows us that the desire is a reasonable one. He permits us likewise to feel indignation. How 
should he not, when he himself experiences the same? “I would,” says he, “that they were even cut off 
which trouble you.” In perfect agreement with reason was that indignation which resulted from his desire 
to maintain discipline and order. When, however, he says, “We were formerly the children of wrath,” he 
censures an irrational irascibility, such as proceeds not from that nature which is the production of God, 
but from that which the devil brought in, who is himself styled the lord or “master” of his own class, “Ye 
cannot serve two masters,” and has the actual designation of “father:” “Ye are of your father the devil.” So 
that you need not be afraid to ascribe to him the mastery and dominion over that second, later, and 
deteriorated nature (of which we have been speaking), when you read of him as “the sewer of tares,” and 
the nocturnal spoiler of the crop of corn. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE FIDELITY OF THE SENSES, IMPUGNED BY PLATO, VINDICATED BY CHRIST HIMSELF 


Then, again, when we encounter the question (as to the veracity of those five senses which we learn with 
our alphabet; since from this source even there arises some support for our heretics. They are the 


of ways for His works,’ is laid as a foundation according as the Father’s will was in Him before the world, 
as has been said, and before land was, and before the mountains were settled, and before the fountains 
burst forth; that, though the earth and the mountains and the shapes of visible nature pass away in the 
fulness of the present age, we on the contrary may not grow old after their pattern, but may be able to 
live after them, having the spiritual life and blessing which before these things have been prepared for us 
in the Word Himself according to election. For thus we shall be capable of a life not temporary, but ever 
afterwards abide and live in Christ; since even before this our life had been founded and prepared in 
Christ Jesus. 


77. Nor in any other way was it fitting that our life should be founded, but in the Lord who is before the 
ages, and through whom the ages were brought to be; that, since it was in Him, we too might be able to 
inherit that everlasting life. For God is good; and being good always, He willed this, as knowing that our 
weak nature needed the succour and salvation which is from Him. And as a wise architect, proposing to 
build a house, consults also about repairing it, should it at any time become dilapidated after building, 
and, as counselling about this, makes preparation and gives to the workmen materials for a repair; and 
thus the means of the repair are provided before the house; in the same way prior to us is the repair of 
our salvation founded in Christ, that in Him we might even be new-created. And the will and the purpose 
were made ready before the world,’ but have taken effect when the need required, and the Saviour came 
among us. For the Lord Himself will stand us in place of all things in the heavens, when He receives us 
into everlasting life. This then suffices to prove that the Word of God is not a creature, but that the sense 
of the passage is right . But since that passage, when scrutinized, has a right sense in every point of view, 
it may be well to state what it is; perhaps many words may bring these senseless men to shame. Now here 
I must recur to what has been said before, for what I have to say relates to the same proverb and the 
same Wisdom. The Word has not called Himself a creature by nature, but has said in proverbs, The Lord 
created me;’ and He plainly indicates a sense not spoken plainly’ but latent , such as we shall be able to 
find by taking away the veil from the proverb. For who, on hearing from the Framing Wisdom, The Lord 
created me a beginning of His ways,’ does not at once question the meaning, reflecting how that creative 
Wisdom can be created? who on hearing the Only-begotten Son of God say, that He was created a 
beginning of ways,’ does not investigate the sense, wondering how the Only-begotten Son can become a 
Beginning of many others? for it is a dark saying ; but a man of understanding,’ says he, shall understand 
a proverb and the interpretation, the words of the wise and their dark sayings .’ 


78. Now the Only-begotten and very Wisdom of God is Creator and Framer of all things; for in Wisdom 
hast Thou made them all ,’ he says, and the earth is full of Thy creation.’ But that what came into being 
might not only be, but be good , it pleased God that His own Wisdom should condescend to the creatures, 
so as to introduce an impress and semblance of Its Image on all in common and on each, that what was 
made might be manifestly wise works and worthy of God . For as of the Son of God, considered as the 
Word, our word is an image, so of the same Son considered as Wisdom is the wisdom which is implanted 
in us an image; in which wisdom we, having the power of knowledge and thought, become recipients of 
the All-framing Wisdom; and through It we are able to know Its Father. For he who hath the Son,’ saith 
He, hath the Father also;’ and he that receiveth Me, receiveth Him that sent Me .’ Such an impress then of 
Wisdom being created in us, and being in all the works, with reason does the true and framing Wisdom 
take to Itself what belongs to its own impress, and say, The Lord created me for His works;’ for what the 
wisdom in us says, that the Lord Himself speaks as if it were His own; and, whereas He is not Himself 
created, being Creator, yet because of the image of Him created in the works , He says this as if of 
Himself. And as the Lord Himself has said, He that receiveth you, receiveth Me ,’ because His impress is 
in us, so, though He be not among the creatures, yet because His image and impress is created in the 
works, He says, as if in His own person, The Lord created me a beginning of His ways for His works.’ And 
therefore has this impress of Wisdom in the works been brought into being, that, as I said before, the 
world might recognise in it its own Creator the Word, and through Him the Father. And this is what Paul 
said, Because that which may be known of God is manifest in them, for God has shewed it unto them: for 
the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made .’ But if so, the Word is not a creature in essence ; but the wisdom which is in us and so 
called, is spoken of in this passage in the Proverbs. 


79. But if this too fails to persuade them, let them tell us themselves, whether there is any wisdom in the 
creatures or not ? If not how is it that the Apostle complains, For after that in the Wisdom of God the 
world by wisdom knew not God ?’ or how is it if there is no wisdom, that a multitude of wise men ‘ are 
found in Scripture? for a wise man feareth and departeth from evil ;’ and through wisdom is a house 
builded ;’ and the Preacher says, A man’s wisdom maketh his face to shine;’ and he blames those who are 
headstrong thus, Say not thou, what is the cause that the former days were better than these? for thou 
dost not inquire in wisdom concerning this .’ But if, as the Son of Sirach says, He poured her out upon all 
His works; she is with all flesh according to His gift, and He hath given her to them that love Him ,’ and 
this outpouring is a note, not of the Essence of the Very Wisdom and Only-begotten, but of that wisdom 
which is imaged in the world, how is it incredible that the All-framing and true Wisdom Itself, whose 
impress is the wisdom and knowledge poured out in the world, should say, as I have already explained, as 
if of Itself, The Lord created me for His works?’ For the wisdom in the world is not creative, but is that 
which is created in the works, according to which the heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament sheweth His handywork .’ This if men have within them , they will acknowledge the true 


Wisdom of God; and will know that they are made really after God’s Image. And, as some son of a king, 
when the father wished to build a city , might cause his own name to be printed upon each of the works 
that were rising, both to give security to them of the works remaining, by reason of the show of his name 
on everything, and also to make them remember him and his father from the name, and having finished 
the city might be asked concerning it, how it was made, and then would answer, It is made securely, for 
according to the will of my father, I am imaged in each work, for my name was made in the works;’ but 
saying this, he does not signify that his own essence is created, but the impress of himself by means of his 
name; in the same manner, to apply the illustration, to those who admire the wisdom in the creatures, the 
true Wisdom makes answer, The Lord created me for the works,’ for my impress is in them; and I have 
thus condescended for the framing of all things. 


80. Moreover, that the Son should be speaking of the impress that is within us as if it were Himself, should 
not startle any one, considering (for we must not shrink from repetition ) that, when Saul was persecuting 
the Church, in which was His impress and image, He said, as if He were Himself under persecution, Saul, 
why persecutest thou Me ?’ Therefore (as has been said), as, supposing the impress itself of Wisdom 
which is in the works had said, The Lord created me for the works,’ no one would have been startled, so, if 
He, the True and Framing Wisdom, the Only-begotten Word of God, should use what belongs to His image 
as about Himself, namely, The Lord created me for the works,’ let no one, overlooking the wisdom created 
in the world and in the works, think that He created’ is said of the Substance of the Very Wisdom, lest, 
diluting the wine with water , he be judged a defrauder of the truth. For It is Creative and Framer; but Its 
impress is created in the works, as the copy of the image. And He says, Beginning of ways,’ since such 
wisdom becomes a sort of beginning. and, as it were, rudiments of the knowledge of God; for a man 
entering, as it were, upon this way first, and keeping it in the fear of God (as Solomon says , The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom’), then advancing upwards in his thoughts and perceiving the 
Framing Wisdom which is in the creation, will perceive in It also Its Father , as the Lord Himself has said, 
He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father,’ and as John writes, He who acknowledgeth the Son, hath the 
Father also .’ And He says, Before the world He founded me ,’ since in Its impress the works remain 
settled and eternal. Then, lest any, hearing concerning the wisdom thus created in the works, should think 
the true Wisdom, God’s Son, to be by nature a creature, He has found it necessary to add, Before the 
mountains, and before the earth, and before the waters, and before all hills He begets me,’ that in saying, 
before every creature’ (for He includes all the creation under these heads), He may shew that He is not 
created together with the works according to Essence. For if He was created for the works,’ yet is before 
them, it follows that He is in being before He was created. He is not then a creature by nature and 
essence, but as He Himself has added, an Offspring. But in what differs a creature from an offspring, and 
how it is distinct by nature, has been shewn in what has gone before. 


81. But since He proceeds to say, When He prepared the heaven, I was present with Him ,’ we ought to 
know that He says not this as if without Wisdom the Father prepared the heaven or the clouds above (for 
there is no room to doubt that all things are created in Wisdom, and without It was made not even one 
thing); but this is what He says, All things took place in Me and through Me, and when there was need 
that Wisdom should be created in the works, in My Essence indeed I was with the Father, but by a 
condescension to things originate, I was disposing over the works My own impress, so that the whole 
world as being in one body, might not be at variance but in concord with itself.’ All those then who with an 
upright understanding, according to the wisdom given unto them, come to contemplate the creatures, are 
able to say for themselves, By Thy appointment all things continue ;’ but they who make light of this must 
be told, Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools;’ for that which may be known of God is 
manifest in them; for God has revealed it unto them; for the invisible things of Him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being perceived by the things that are made, even His eternal Power and 
Godhead, so that they are without excuse. Because that when they knew God, they glorified Him not as 
God, but served the creature more than the Creator of all, who is blessed for ever. Amen .’ And they will 
surely be shamed at hearing, For, after that in the wisdom of God (in the mode we have explained above), 
the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of the preaching to save them that 
believe .’ For no longer, as in the former times, God has willed to be known by an image and shadow of 
wisdom, that namely which is in the creatures, but He has made the true Wisdom Itself to take flesh, and 
to become man, and to undergo the death of the cross; that by the faith in Him, henceforth all that believe 
may obtain salvation. However, it is the same Wisdom of God, which through Its own Image in the 
creatures (whence also It is said to be created), first manifested Itself, and through Itself Its own Father; 
and afterwards, being Itself the Word, has become flesh ,’ as John says, and after abolishing death and 
saving our race, still more revealed Himself and through Him His own Father, saying, Grant unto them 
that they may know Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent .’ 


82. Hence the whole earth is filled with the knowledge of Him; for the knowledge of Father through Son 
and of Son from Father is one and the same, and the Father delights in Him, and in the same joy the Son 
rejoices in the Father, saying, I was by Him, daily His delight, rejoicing always before Him .’ And this 
again proves that the Son is not foreign, but proper to the Father’s Essence. For behold, not because of us 
has He come to be, as the irreligious men say, nor is He out of nothing (for not from without did God 
procure for Himself a cause of rejoicing), but the words denote what is His own and like. When then was 
it, when the Father rejoiced not? but if He ever rejoiced, He was ever, in whom He rejoiced. And in whom 
does the Father rejoice, except as seeing Himself in His own Image, which is His Word? And though in 


sons of men also He had delight, on finishing the world, as it is written in these same Proverbs , yet this 
too has a consistent sense. For even thus He had delight, not because joy was added to Him, but again on 
seeing the works made after His own Image; so that even this rejoicing of God is on account of His Image. 
And how too has the Son delight, except as seeing Himself in the Father? for this is the same as saying, 
He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father,’ and I am in the Father and the Father in Me .’” Vain then is 
your vaunt as is on all sides shewn, O Christ’s enemies, and vainly did ye parade and circulate everywhere 
your text, The Lord created me a beginning of His ways,’ perverting its sense, and publishing, not 
Solomon’s meaning, but your own comment . For behold your sense is proved to be but a fantasy; but the 
passage in the Proverbs, as well as all that is above said, proves that the Son is not a creature in nature 
and essence, but the proper Offspring of the Father, true Wisdom and Word, by whom all things were 
made,’ and without Him was made not one thing. ‘ 


Discourse III 


CHAPTER XXIII 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; SEVENTHLY, JOHN XIV. 10 INTRODUCTION. THE DOCTRINE OF THE COINHERENCE. THE 
FATHER AND THE SON EACH WHOLE AND PERFECT GOD. THEY ARE IN EACH OTHER, BECAUSE THEIR ESSENCE 
IS ONE AND THE SAME. THEY ARE EACH PERFECT AND HAVE ONE ESSENCE, BECAUSE THE SECOND PERSON IS 
THE SON OF THE FIRST. ASTERIUS’S EVASIVE EXPLANATION OF THE TEXT UNDER REVIEW; REFUTED. SINCE THE 
SON HAS ALL THAT THE FATHER HAS, HE IS HIS IMAGE; AND THE FATHER IS THE ONE GOD, BECAUSE THE SON 
IS IN THE FATHER 


1. The Ario-maniacs, as it appears, having once made up their minds to transgress and revolt from the 
Truth, are strenuous in appropriating the words of Scripture, When the impious cometh into a depth of 
evils, he despiseth ;’ for refutation does not stop them, nor perplexity abash them; but, as having a 
whore’s forehead,’ they refuse to be ashamed ‘ before all men in their irreligion. For whereas the 
passages which they alleged, The Lord created me ,’ and Made better than the Angels ,’ and First-born ,’ 
and Faithful to Him that made Him ‘ have a right sense , and inculcate religiousness towards Christ, so it 
is that these men still, as if bedewed with the serpent’s poison, not seeing what they ought to see, nor 
understanding what they read, as if in vomit from the depth of their irreligious heart, have next proceeded 
to disparage our Lord’s words, I in the Father and the Father in Me ;’ saying, How can the One be 
contained in the Other and the Other in the One?’ or How at all can the Father who is the greater be 
contained in the Son who is the less?’ or What wonder, if the Son is in the Father,’ considering it is written 
even of us, In Him we live and move and have our being ?’ And this state of mind is consistent with their 
perverseness, who think God to be material, and understand not what is True Father’ and True Son,’ nor 
Light Invisible’ and Eternal,’ and Its Radiance Invisible,’ nor Invisible Subsistence,’ and Immaterial 
Expression’ and Immaterial Image.’ For did they know, they would not dishonour and ridicule the Lord of 
glory, nor interpreting things immaterial after a material manner, pervert good words. It were sufficient 
indeed, on hearing only words which are the Lord’s, at once to believe, since the faith of simplicity is 
better than an elaborate process of persuasion; but since they have endeavoured to profane even this 
passage to their own heresy, it becomes necessary to expose their perverseness and to shew the mind of 
the truth, at least for the security of the faithful. For when it is said, I in the Father and the Father in Me,’ 
They are not therefore, as these suppose, discharged into Each Other, filling the One the Other, as in the 
case of empty vessels, so that the Son fills the emptiness of the Father and the Father that of the Son , and 
Each of Them by Himself is not complete and perfect (for this is proper to bodies, and therefore the mere 
assertion of it is full of irreligion), for the Father is full and perfect, and the Son is the Fulness of Godhead. 
Nor again, as God, by coming into the Saints, strengthens them, thus is He also in the Son. For He is 
Himself the Father’s Power and Wisdom, and by partaking of Him things originate are sanctified in the 
Spirit; but the Son Himself is not Son by participation, but is the Father’s own Offspring . Nor again is the 
Son in the Father, in the sense of the passage, In Him we live and move and have our being;’ for, He as 
being from the Fount of the Father is the Life, in which all things are both quickened and consist; for the 
Life does not live in life , else it would not be Life, but rather He gives life to all things. 


2. But now let us see what Asterius the Sophist says, the retained pleader for the heresy. In imitation then 
of the Jews so far, he writes as follows; It is very plain that He has said, that He is in the Father and the 
Father again in Him, for this reason, that neither the word on which He was discoursing is, as He says, 
His own, but the Father’s, nor the works belong to Him, but to the Father who gave Him the power.’ Now 
this, if uttered at random by a little child, had been excused from his age; but when one who bears the 
title of Sophist, and professes universal knowledge , is the writer, what a serious condemnation does he 
deserve! And does he not shew himself a stranger to the Apostle , as being puffed up with persuasive 
words of wisdom, and thinking thereby to succeed in deceiving, not understanding himself what he says 
nor whereof he affirms ? For what the Son has said as proper and suitable to a Son only, who is Word and 
Wisdom and Image of the Father’s Essence, that he levels to all the creatures, and makes common to the 
Son and to them; and he says, lawless man, that the Power of the Father receives power, that from this his 
irreligion it may follow to say that in a son the Son was made a son, and the Word received a word’s 
authority; and, far from granting that He spoke this as a Son, He ranks Him with all things made as 
having learned it as they have. For if the Son said, I am in the Father and the Father in Me,’ because His 
discourses were not His own words but the Father’s, and so of His works, then,—since David says, I will 
hear what the Lord God shall say in me ,’ and again Solomon , My words are spoken by God,’ and since 
Moses was minister of words which were from God, and each of the Prophets spoke not what was his own 
but what was from God, Thus saith the Lord,’ and since the works of the Saints, as they professed, were 
not their own but God’s who gave the power, Elijah for instance and Elisha invoking God that He Himself 
would raise the dead, and Elisha saying to Naaman, on cleansing him from the leprosy, that thou mayest 
know that there is a God in Israel ,’ and Samuel too in the days of the harvest praying to God to grant 
rain, and the Apostles saying that not in their own power they did miracles but in the Lord’s grace—it is 


plain that, according to Asterius such a statement must be common to all, so that each of them is able to 
say, I in the Father and the Father in me;’ and as a consequence that He is no longer one Son of God and 
Word and Wisdom, but, as others, is only one out of many. 


3. But if the Lord said this, His words would not rightly have been, I in the Father and the Father in Me,’ 
but rather, I too am in the Father, and the Father is in Me too,’ that He may have nothing of His own and 
by prerogative , relatively to the Father, as a Son, but the same grace in common with all. But it is not so, 
as they think; for not understanding that He is genuine Son from the Father, they belie Him who is such, 
whom alone it befits to say, I in the Father and the Father in Me.’ For the Son is in the Father, as it is 
allowed us to know, because the whole Being of the Son is proper to the Father’s essence , as radiance 
from light, and stream from fountain; so that whoso sees the Son, sees what is proper to the Father, and 
knows that the Son’s Being, because from the Father, is therefore in the Father. For the Father is in the 
Son, since the Son is what is from the Father and proper to Him, as in the radiance the sun, and in the 
word the thought, and in the stream the fountain: for whoso thus contemplates the Son, contemplates 
what is proper to the Father’s Essence, and knows that the Father is in the Son. For whereas the Form 
and Godhead of the Father is the Being of the Son, it follows that the Son is in the Father and the Father 
in the Son . 


4. On this account and reasonably, having said before, I and the Father are One,’ He added, I in the Father 
and the Father in Me, ‘ by way of shewing the identity of Godhead and the unity of Essence. For they are 
one, not as one thing divided into two parts, and these nothing but one, nor as one thing twice named, so 
that the Same becomes at one time Father, at another His own Son, for this Sabellius holding was judged 
an heretic. But They are two, because the Father is Father and is not also Son, and the Son is Son and not 
also Father ; but the nature is one; (for the offspring is not unlike its parent, for it is his image), and all 
that is the Father’s, is the Son’s . Wherefore neither is the Son another God, for He was not procured from 
without, else were there many, if a godhead be procured foreign from the Father’s ; for if the Son be other, 
as an Offspring, still He is the Same as God; and He and the Father are one in propriety and peculiarity of 
nature, and in the identity of the one Godhead, as has been said. For the radiance also is light, not second 
to the sun, nor a different light, nor from participation of it, but a whole and proper offspring of it. And 
such an offspring is necessarily one light; and no one would say that they are two lights , but sun and 
radiance two, yet one the light from the sun enlightening in its radiance all things. So also the Godhead of 
the Son is the Father’s; whence also it is indivisible; and thus there is one God and none other but He. And 
so, since they are one, and the Godhead itself one, the same things are said of the Son, which are said of 
the Father, except His being said to be Father :—for instance , that He is God, And the Word was God ;’ 
Almighty, Thus saith He which was and is and is to come, the Almighty ;’ Lord, One Lord Jesus Christ ;’ 
that He is Light, I am the Light ;’ that He wipes out sins, that ye may know,’ He says, that the Son of man 
hath power upon earth to forgive sins ;’ and so with other attributes. For all things,’ says the Son Himself, 
whatsoever the Father hath, are Mine ;’ and again, And Mine are Thine.’ 


5. And on hearing the attributes of the Father spoken of a Son, we shall thereby see the Father in the Son; 
and we shall contemplate the Son in the Father, when what is said of the Son is said of the Father also. 
And why are the attributes of the Father ascribed to the Son, except that the Son is an Offspring from 
Him? and why are the Son’s attributes proper to the Father, except again because the Son is the proper 
Offspring of His Essence? And the Son, being the proper Offspring of the Father’s Essence, reasonably 
says that the Father’s attributes are His own also; whence suitably and consistently with saying, I and the 
Father are One,’ He adds, that ye may know that I am in the Father and the Father in Me .’ Moreover, He 
has added this again, He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father ;’ and there is one and the same sense 
in these three passages. For he who in this sense understands that the Son and the Father are one, knows 
that He is in the Father and the Father in the Son; for the Godhead of the Son is the Father’s, and it is in 
the Son; and whoso enters into this, is convinced that He that hath seen the Son, hath seen the Father,’ 
for in the Son is contemplated the Father’s Godhead. And we may perceive this at once from the 
illustration of the Emperor’s image. For in the image is the shape and form of the Emperor, and in the 
Emperor is that shape which is in the image. For the likeness of the Emperor in the image is exact ; so 
that a person who looks at the image, sees in it the Emperor; and he again who sees the Emperor, 
recognises that it is he who is in the image . And from the likeness not differing, to one who after the 
image wished to view the Emperor, the image might say, I and the Emperor are one; for I am in him, and 
he in me; and what thou seest in me, that thou beholdest in him, and what thou hast seen in him, that 
thou holdest in me .’ Accordingly he who worships the image, in it worships the Emperor also; for the 
image is his form and appearance. Since then the Son too is the Father’s Image, it must necessarily be 
understood that the Godhead and propriety of the Father is the Being of the Son. 


6. And this is what is said, Who being in the form of God ,’ and the Father in Me.’ Nor is this Form of the 
Godhead partial merely, but the fulness of the Father’s Godhead is the Being of the Son, and the Son is 
whole God. Therefore also, being equal to God, He thought it not a prize to be equal to God;’ and again 
since the Godhead and the Form of the Son is none other’s than the Father’s , this is what He says, I in the 
Father.’ Thus God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself ;’ for the propriety of the Father’s 
Essence is that Son, in whom the creation was then reconciled with God. Thus what things the Son then 
wrought are the Father’s works, for the Son is the Form of that Godhead of the Father, which wrought the 
works. And thus he who looks at the Son, sees the Father; for in the Father’s Godhead is and is 


contemplated the Son; and the Father’s Form which is in Him shews in Him the Father; and thus the 
Father is in the Son. And that propriety and Godhead which is from the Father in the Son, shews the Son 
in the Father, and His inseparability from Him; and whoso hears and beholds that what is said of the 
Father is also said of the Son, not as accruing to His Essence by grace or participation, but because the 
very Being of the Son is the proper Offspring of the Father’s Essence, will fitly understand the words, as I 
said before, I in the Father, and the Father in Me;’ and I and the Father are One .’ For the Son is such as 
the Father is, because He has all that is the Father’s. Wherefore also is He implied together with the 
Father. For, a son not being, one cannot say father; whereas when we call God a Maker, we do not of 
necessity intimate the things which have come to be; for a maker is before his works . But when we call 
God Father, at once with the Father we signify the Son’s existence. Therefore also he who believes in the 
Son, believes also in the Father: for he believes in what is proper to the Father’s Essence; and thus the 
faith is one in one God. And he who worships and honours the Son, in the Son worships and honours the 
Father; for one is the Godhead; and therefore one the honour and one the worship which is paid to the 
Father in and through the Son. And he who thus worships, worships one God; for there is one God and 
none other than He. Accordingly when the Father is called the only God, and we read that there is one 
God , and I am,’ and beside Me there is no God,’ and I the first and I the last ,’ this has a fit meaning. For 
God is One and Only and First; but this is not said to the denial of the Son , perish the thought; for He is in 
that One, and First and Only, as being of that One and Only and First the Only Word and Wisdom and 
Radiance. And He too is the First, as the Fulness of the Godhead of the First and Only, being whole and 
full God . This then is not said on His account, but to deny that there is other such as the Father and His 
Word. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; EIGHTHLY, JOHN XVII. 3. AND THE LIKE. OUR LORD’S DIVINITY CANNOT INTERFERE WITH HIS 
FATHER’S PREROGATIVES, AS THE ONE GOD, WHICH WERE SO EARNESTLY UPHELD BY THE SON. ONE’ IS USED 
IN CONTRAST TO FALSE GODS AND IDOLS, NOT TO THE SON, THROUGH WHOM THE FATHER SPOKE. OUR LORD 
ADDS HIS NAME TO THE FATHER’S, AS INCLUDED IN HIM. THE FATHER THE FIRST, NOT AS IF THE SON WERE 
NOT FIRST TOO, BUT AS ORIGIN 


7. Now that this is the sense of the Prophet is clear and manifest to all; but since the irreligious men, 
alleging such passages also, dishonour the Lord and reproach us, saying, Behold God is said to be One 
and Only and First; how say ye that the Son is God? for if He were God, He had not said, “I Alone,” nor 
“God is One ;”‘ it is necessary to declare the sense of these phrases in addition, as far as we can, that all 
may know from this also that the Arians are really contending with God . If there then is rivalry of the Son 
towards the Father, then be such words uttered against Him; and if according to what is said to David 
concerning Adonijah and Absalom , so also the Father looks upon the Son, then let Him utter and urge 
such words against Himself, lest He the Son, calling Himself God, make any to revolt from the Father. But 
if he who knows the Son, on the contrary, knows the Father, the Son Himself revealing Him to him, and in 
the Word he shall rather see the Father, as has been said, and if the Son on coming, glorified not Himself 
but the Father, saying to one who came to Him, Why callest thou Me good? none is good save One, that is, 
God ;’ and to one who asked, what was the great commandment in the Law, answering, Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God is One Lord ;’ and saying to the multitudes, I came down from heaven, not to do My own 
will, but the will of Him that sent Me ;’ and teaching the disciples, My Father is greater than I,’ and He 
that honoureth Me, honoureth Him that sent Me ;’ if the Son is such towards His own Father, what is the 
difficulty , that one must need take such a view of such passages? and on the other hand, if the Son is the 
Father’s Word, who is so wild, besides these Christ-opposers, as to think that God has thus spoken, as 
traducing and denying His own Word? This is not the mind of Christians; perish the thought; for not with 
reference to the Son is it thus written, but for the denial of those falsely called gods, invented by men. 


8. And this account of the meaning of such passages is satisfactory; for since those who are devoted to 
gods falsely so called, revolt from the True God, therefore God, being good and careful for mankind, 
recalling the wanderers, says, I am Only God,’ and I Am,’ and Besides Me there is no God,’ and the like; 
that He may condemn things which are not, and may convert all men to Himself. And as, supposing in the 
daytime when the sun was shining, a man were rudely to paint a piece of wood, which had not even the 
appearance of light, and call that image the cause of light, and if the sun with regard to it were to say, I 
alone am the light of the day, and there is no other light of the day but IL,’ he would say this, with regard, 
not to his own radiance, but to the error arising from the wooden image and the dissimilitude of that vain 
representation; so it is with Iam,’ and I am Only God,’ and There is none other besides Me,’ viz. that He 
may make men renounce falsely called gods, and that they may recognise Him the true God instead. 
Indeed when God said this, He said it through His own Word, unless forsooth the modern Jews add this 
too, that He has not said this through His Word; but so hath He spoken, though they rave, these followers 
of the devil . For the Word of the Lord came to the Prophet, and this was what was heard; nor is there a 
thing which God says or does, but He says and does it in the Word. Not then with reference to Him is this 
said, O Christ’s enemies, but to things foreign to Him and not from Him. For according to the aforesaid 
illustration, if the sun had spoken those words, he would have been setting right the error and have so 
spoken, not as having his radiance without him, but in the radiance shewing his own light. Therefore not 
for the denial of the Son, nor with reference to Him, are such passages, but to the overthrow of falsehood. 
Accordingly God spoke not such words to Adam at the beginning, though His Word was with Him, by 


whom all things came to be; for there was no need, before idols came in; but when men made insurrection 
against the truth and named for themselves gods such as they would , then it was that need arose of such 
words, for the denial of gods that were not. Nay I would add, that they were said even in anticipation of 
the folly of these Christ-opposers , that they might know, that whatsoever god they devise external to the 
Father’s Essence, he is not True God, nor Image and Son of the Only and First. 


9. If then the Father be called the only true God, this is said not to the denial of Him who said, I am the 
Truth ,’ but of those on the other hand who by nature are not true, as the Father and His Word are. And 
hence the Lord Himself added at once, And Jesus Christ whom Thou didst send .’ Now had He been a 
creature, He would not have added this, and ranked Himself with His Creator (for what fellowship is there 
between the True and the not true?); but as it is, by adding Himself to the Father, He has shewn that He is 
of the Father’s nature; and He has given us to know that of the True Father He is True Offspring. And John 
too, as he had learned , so he teaches this, writing in his Epistle, And we are in the True, even in His Son 
Jesus Christ; This is the True God and eternal life .. And when the Prophet says concerning the creation, 
That stretcheth forth the heavens alone ,’ and when God says, I only stretch out the heavens,’ it is made 
plain to every one, that in the Only is signified also the Word of the Only, in whom all things were made,’ 
and without whom was made not one thing.’ Therefore, if they were made through the Word, and yet He 
says, I Only,’ and together with that Only is understood the Son, through whom the heavens were made, 
so also then, if it be said, One God,’ and I Only,’ and I the First,’ in that One and Only and First is 
understood the Word coexisting, as in the Light the Radiance. And this can be understood of no other than 
the Word alone. For all other things subsisted out of nothing through the Son, and are greatly different in 
nature; but the Son Himself is natural and true Offspring from the Father; and thus the very passage 
which these insensates have thought fit to adduce, I the First,’ in defence of their heresy, doth rather 
expose their perverse spirit. For God says, I the First and I the Last;’ if then, as though ranked with the 
things after Him, He is said to be first of them, so that they come next to Him, then certainly you will have 
shewn that He Himself precedes the works in time only ; which, to go no further, is extreme irreligion; but 
if it is in order to prove that He is not from any, nor any before Him, but that He is Origin and Cause of all 
things, and to destroy the Gentile fables, that He has said I the First,’ it is plain also, that when the Son is 
called First-born, this is done not for the sake of ranking Him with the creation, but to prove the framing 
and adoption of all things through the Son. For as the Father is First, so also is He both First , as Image of 
the First, and because the First is in Him, and also Offspring from the Father, in whom the whole creation 
is created and adopted into sonship. 


CHAPTER XXV 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; NINTHLY, JOHN X. 30; XVII. 11, &C. ARIAN EXPLANATION, THAT THE SON IS ONE WITH THE 
FATHER IN WILL AND JUDGMENT; BUT SO ARE ALL GOOD MEN, NAY THINGS INANIMATE; CONTRAST OF THE 
SON. ONENESS BETWEEN THEM IS IN NATURE, BECAUSE ONENESS IN OPERATION. ANGELS NOT OBJECTS OF 
PRAYER, BECAUSE THEY DO NOT WORK TOGETHER WITH GOD, BUT THE SON; TEXTS QUOTED. SEEING AN 
ANGEL, IS NOT SEEING GOD. ARIANS IN FACT HOLD TWO GODS, AND TEND TO GENTILE POLYTHEISM. ARIAN 
EXPLANATION THAT THE FATHER AND SON ARE ONE AS WE ARE ONE WITH CHRIST, IS PUT ASIDE BY THE 
REGULA FIDEI, AND SHEWN INVALID BY THE USAGE OF SCRIPTURE IN ILLUSTRATIONS; THE TRUE FORCE OF 
THE COMPARISON; FORCE OF THE TERMS USED. FORCE OF IN US;’ FORCE OF AS;’ CONFIRMED BY S. JOHN. IN 
WHAT SENSE WE ARE IN GOD’ AND HIS SONS.’ 


10. However here too they introduce their private fictions, and contend that the Son and the Father are 
not in such wise one,’ or like,’ as the Church preaches, but, as they themselves would have it . For they 
say, since what the Father wills, the Son wills also, and is not contrary either in what He thinks or in what 
He judges, but is in all respects concordant with Him, declaring doctrines which are the same, and a word 
consistent and united with the Father’s teaching, therefore it is that He and the Father are One; and some 
of them have dared to write as well as say this . Now what can be more unseemly or irrational than this? 
for if therefore the Son and the Father are One and if in this way the Word is like the Father, it follows 
forthwith that the Angels too, and the other beings above us, Powers and Authorities, and Thrones and 
Dominions, and what we see, Sun and Moon, and the Stars, should be sons also, as the Son; and that it 
should be said of them too, that they and the Father are one, and that each is God’s Image and Word. For 
what God wills, that will they; and neither in judging nor in doctrine are they discordant, but in all things 
are obedient to their Maker. For they would not have remained in their own glory, unless, what the Father 
willed, that they had willed also. He, for instance, who did not remain, but went astray, heard the words, 
How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning ?’ But if this be so, how is only He Only- 
begotten Son and Word and Wisdom? or how, whereas so many are like the Father, is He only an Image? 
for among men too will be found many like the Father, numbers, for instance, of martyrs, and before them 
the Apostles and Prophets, and again before them the Patriarchs. And many now too keep the Saviour’s 
command, being merciful as their Father which is in heaven ,’ and observing the exhortation, Be ye 
therefore followers of God as dear children, and walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us ;’ many too have 
become followers of Paul as he also of Christ . And yet no one of these is Word or Wisdom or Only- 
begotten Son or Image; nor did any one of them make bold to say, I and the Father are One,’ or, I in the 
Father, and the Father in Me ;’ but it is said of all of them, Who is like unto Thee among the gods, O Lord? 
and who shall be likened to the Lord among the sons of Gods ?’ and of Him on the contrary that He only is 
Image true and natural of the Father. For though we have been made after the Image , and called both 
image and glory of God, yet not on our own account still, but for that Image and true Glory of God 


inhabiting us, which is His Word, who was for us afterwards made flesh, have we this grace of our 
designation. 


11. This their notion then being evidently unseemly and irrational as well as the rest, the likeness and the 
oneness must be referred to the very Essence of the Son; for unless it be so taken, He will not be shown to 
have anything beyond things originate, as has been said, nor will He be like the Father, but He will be like 
the Father’s doctrines; and He differs from the Father, in that the Father is Father , but the doctrines and 
teaching are the Father’s. If then in respect to the doctrines and the teaching the Son is like the Father, 
then the Father according to them will be Father in name only, and the Son will not be an exact Image, or 
rather will be seen to have no propriety at all or likeness of the Father; for what likeness or propriety has 
he who is so utterly different from the Father? for Paul taught like the Saviour, yet was not like Him in 
essence .’ Having then such notions, they speak falsely; whereas the Son and the Father are one in such 
wise as has been said, and in such wise is the Son like the Father Himself and from Him, as we may see 
and understand son to be towards father, and as we may see the radiance towards the sun. Such then 
being the Son, therefore when the Son works, the Father is the Worker , and the Son coming to the Saints, 
the Father is He who cometh in the Son , as He promised when He said, I and My Father will come, and 
will make Our abode with him ;’ for in the Image is contemplated the Father, and in the Radiance is the 
Light. Therefore also, as we said just now, when the Father gives grace and peace, the Son also gives it, as 
Paul signifies in every Epistle, writing, Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” For one and the same grace is from the Father in the Son, as the light of the sun and of the 
radiance is one, and as the sun’s illumination is effected through the radiance; and so too when he prays 
for the Thessalonians, in saying, Now God Himself even our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ, may He 
direct our way unto you ,’ he has guarded the unity of the Father and of the Son. For he has not said, May 
they direct,’ as if a double grace were given from two Sources, This and That, but May He direct,’ to shew 
that the Father gives it through the Son;—at which these irreligious ones will not blush, though they well 
might. 


12. For if there were no unity, nor the Word the own Offspring of the Father’s Essence, as the radiance of 
the light, but the Son were divided in nature from the Father, it were sufficient that the Father alone 
should give, since none of originate things is a partner with his Maker in His givings; but, as it is, sucha 
mode of giving shews the oneness of the Father and the Son. No one, for instance, would pray to receive 
from God and the Angels , or from any other creature, nor would any one say, May God and the Angel give 
thee;’ but from Father and the Son, because of Their oneness and the oneness of Their giving. For through 
the Son is given what is given; and there is nothing but the Father operates it through the Son; for thus is 
grace secure to him who receives it. And if the Patriarch Jacob, blessing his grandchildren Ephraim and 
Manasses, said, God which fed me all my life long unto this day, the Angel which delivered me from all 
evil, bless the lads ,’ yet none of created and natural Angels did he join to God their Creator, nor rejecting 
God that fed him, did he from Angel ask the blessing on his grandsons; but in saying, Who delivered me 
from all evil,’ he shewed that it was no created Angel, but the Word of God, whom he joined to the Father 
in his prayer, through whom, whomsoever He will, God doth deliver. For knowing that He is also called the 
Father’s Angel of great Counsel ,’ he said that none other than He was the Giver of blessing, and Deliverer 
from evil. Nor was it that he desired a blessing for himself from God but for his grandchildren from the 
Angel, but whom He Himself had besought saying, I will not let Thee go except Thou bless me ‘ (for that 
was God, as he says himself, I have seen God face to face’), Him he prayed to bless also the sons of 
Joseph. It is proper then to an Angel to minister at the command of God, and often does he go forth to cast 
out the Amorite, and is sent to guard the people in the way; but these are not his doings, but of God who 
commanded and sent him, whose also it is to deliver, whom He will deliver. Therefore it was no other than 
the Lord God Himself whom he had seen, who said to him, And behold I am with thee, to guard thee in all 
the way whither thou goest;’ and it was no other than God whom he had seen, who kept Laban from his 
treachery, ordering him not to speak evil words to Jacob; and none other than God did he himself beseech, 
saying, Rescue me from the hand of my brother Esau, for I fear him ;’ for in conversation too with his 
wives he said, God hath not suffered Laban to injure me.’ 


13. Therefore it was none other than God Himself that David too besought concerning his deliverance, 
When I was in trouble, I called upon the Lord, and He heard me; deliver my soul, O Lord, from lying lips 
and from a deceitful tongue .’ To Him also giving thanks he spoke the words of the Song in the 
seventeenth Psalm, in the day in which the Lord delivered him from the hand of all his enemies and from 
the hand of Saul, saying, I will love Thee, O Lord my strength; the Lord is my strong rock and my defence 
and deliverer .’ And Paul, after enduring many persecutions, to none other than God gave thanks, saying, 
Out of them all the Lord delivered me; and He will deliver in Whom we trust .’ And none other than God 
blessed Abraham and Isaac; and Isaac praying for Jacob, said, May God bless thee and increase thee and 
multiply thee, and thou shalt be for many companies of nations, and may He give thee the blessing of 
Abraham my father .’ But if it belong to none other than God to bless and to deliver, and none other was 
the deliverer of Jacob than the Lord Himself and Him that delivered him the Patriarch besought for his 
grandsons, evidently none other did he join to God in his prayer, than God’s Word, whom therefore he 
called Angel, because it is He alone who reveals the Father. Which the Apostle also did when he said, 
Grace unto you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ .’ For thus the blessing was 
secure, because of the Son’s indivisibility from the Father, and for that the grace given by Them is one and 
the same. For though the Father gives it, through the Son is the gift; and though the Son be said to 


vouchsafe it, it is the Father who supplies it through and in the Son; for I thank my God,’ says the Apostle 
writing to the Corinthians, always on your behalf, for the grace of God which is given you in Christ Jesus .’ 
And this one may see in the instance of light and radiance; for what the light enlightens, that the radiance 
irradiates; and what the radiance irradiates, from the light is its enlightenment. So also when the Son is 
beheld, so is the Father, for He is the Father’s radiance; and thus the Father and the Son are one. 


14. But this is not so with things originate and creatures; for when the Father works, it is not that any 
Angel works, or any other creature; for none of these is an efficient cause , but they are of things which 
come to be; and moreover being separate and divided from the only God, and other in nature, and being 
works, they can neither work what God works, nor, as I said before, when God gives grace, can they give 
grace with Him. Nor, on seeing an Angel would a man say that he had seen the Father; for Angels, as it is 
written, are ministering spirits sent forth to minister ,’ and are heralds of gifts given by Him through the 
Word to those who receive them. And the Angel on his appearance, himself confesses that he has been 
sent by his Lord; as Gabriel confessed in the case of Zacharias, and also in the case of Mary, bearer of God 
. And he who beholds a vision of Angels, knows that he has seen the Angel and not God. For Zacharias saw 
an Angel; and Isaiah saw the Lord. Manoah, the father of Samson, saw an Angel; but Moses beheld God. 
Gideon saw an Angel, but to Abraham appeared God. And neither he who saw God, beheld an Angel, nor 
he who saw an Angel, considered that he saw God; for greatly, or rather wholly, do things by nature 
originate differ from God the Creator. But if at any time, when the Angel was seen, he who saw it heard 
God’s voice, as took place at the bush; for the Angel of the Lord was seen in a flame of fire out of the 
bush, and the Lord called Moses out of the bush, saying, I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham 
and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob ,’ yet was not the Angel the God of Abraham, but in the Angel 
God spoke. And what was seen was an Angel; but God spoke in him . For as He spoke to Moses in the 
pillar of a cloud in the tabernacle, so also God appears and speaks in Angels. So again to the son of Nun 
He spake by an Angel. But what God speaks, it is very plain He speaks through the Word, and not through 
another. And the Word, as being not separate from the Father, nor unlike and foreign to the Father’s 
Essence, what He works, those are the Father’s works, and His framing of all things is one with His; and 
what the Son gives, that is the Father’s gift. And he who hath seen the Son, knows that, in seeing Him, he 
has seen, not Angel, nor one merely greater than Angels, nor in short any creature, but the Father 
Himself. And he who hears the Word, knows that he hears the Father; as he who is irradiated by the 
radiance, knows that he is enlightened by the sun. 


15. For divine Scripture wishing us thus to understand the matter, has given such illustrations, as we have 
said above, from which we are able both to press the traitorous Jews, and to refute the allegation of 
Gentiles who maintain and think, on account of the Trinity, that we profess many gods . For, as the 
illustration shows, we do not introduce three Origins or three Fathers, as the followers of Marcion and 
Manichaeus; since we have not suggested the image of three suns, but sun and radiance. And one is the 
light from the sun in the radiance; and so we know of but one origin; and the All-framing Word we profess 
to have no other manner of godhead, than that of the Only God, because He is born from Him. Rather 
then will the Ario-maniacs with reason incur the charge of polytheism or else of atheism , because they 
idly talk of the Son as external and a creature, and again the Spirit as from nothing. For either they will 
say that the Word is not God; or saying that He is God , because it is so written, but not proper to the 
Father’s Essence, they will introduce many because of their difference of kind (unless forsooth they shall 
dare to say that by participation only, He, as all things else, is called God; though, if this be their 
sentiment, their irreligion is the same, since they consider the Word as one among all things). But let this 
never even come into our mind. For there is but one form of Godhead, which is also in the Word; and one 
God, the Father, existing by Himself according as He is above all, and appearing in the Son according as 
He pervades all things, and in the Spirit according as in Him He acts in all things through the Word . For 
thus we confess God to be one through the Triad, and we say that it is much more religious than the 
godhead of the heretics with its many kinds , and many parts, to entertain a belief of the One Godhead in 
a Triad. 


16. For if it be not so, but the Word is a creature and a work out of nothing, either He is not True God 
because He is Himself one of the creatures, or if they name Him God from regard for the Scriptures, they 
must of necessity say that there are two Gods , one Creator, the other creature, and must serve two Lords, 
one Unoriginate, and the other originate and a creature; and must have two faiths, one in the True God, 
and the other in one who is made and fashioned by themselves and called God. And it follows of necessity 
in so great blindness, that, when they worship the Unoriginate, they renounce the originate, and when 
they come to the creature, they turn from the Creator. For they cannot see the One in the Other, because 
their natures and operations are foreign and distinct . And with such sentiments, they will certainly be 
going on to more gods, for this will be the essay of those who revolt from the One God. Wherefore then, 
when the Arians have these speculations and views, do they not rank themselves with the Gentiles? for 
they too, as these, worship the creature rather than God the Creator of all , and though they shrink from 
the Gentile name, in order to deceive the unskilful, yet they secretly hold a like sentiment with them. For 
their subtle saying which they are accustomed to urge, We say not two Unoriginates ,’ they plainly say to 
deceive the simple; for in their very professing We say not two Unoriginates,’ they imply two Gods, and 
these with different natures, one originate and one Unoriginate. And though the Greeks worship one 
Unoriginate and many originate, but these one Unoriginate and one originate, this is no difference from 
them; for the God whom they call originate is one out of many, and again the many gods of the Greeks 


have the same nature with this one, for both he and they are creatures. Unhappy are they, and the more 
for that their hurt is from thinking against Christ; for they have fallen from the truth, and are greater 
traitors than the Jews in denying the Christ, and they wallow with the Gentiles, hateful as they are to God, 
worshipping the creature and many deities. For there is One God, and not many, and One is His Word, and 
not many; for the Word is God, and He alone has the Form of the Father. Being then such, the Saviour 
Himself troubled the Jews with these words, The Father Himself which hath sent Me, hath borne witness 
of Me; ye have neither heard His voice at any time nor seen His Form; and ye have not His Word abiding 
in you; for whom He hath sent, Him ye believe not .’ Suitably has He joined the Word’ to the Form,’ to 
shew that the Word of God is Himself Image and Expression and Form of His Father; and that the Jews 
who did not receive Him who spoke to them, thereby did not receive the Word, which is the Form of God. 
This too it was that the Patriarch Jacob having seen, received a blessing from Him and the name of Israel 
instead of Jacob, as divine Scripture witnesses, saying, And as he passed by the Form of God, the Sun rose 
upon him .’ And This it was who said, He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father,’ and, I in the Father and 
the Father in Me,’ and, I and the Father are one ;’ for thus God is One, and one the faith in the Father and 
Son; for, though the Word be God, the Lord our God is one Lord; for the Son is proper to that One, and 
inseparable according to the propriety and peculiarity of His Essence. 


17. The Arians, however, not even thus abashed, reply, Not as you say, but as we will ;’ for, whereas you 
have overthrown our former expedients, we have invented a new one, and it is this:—So are the Son and 
the Father One, and so is the Father in the Son and the Son in the Father, as we too may become one in 
Him. For this is written in the Gospel according to John, and Christ desired it for us in these words, Holy 
Father, keep through Thine own Name, those whom Thou hast given Me, that they may be one, as We are 
.. And shortly after; Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall believe on Me through 
their Word; that they all may be one, as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one 
in Us, that the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me. And the glory which Thou gavest Me I have 
given them, that they may be one, even as We are one; | in them, and Thou in Me, that they may be made 
perfect in one, and that the world may know that Thou didst send Me .’ Then, as having found an evasion, 
these men of craft add, If, as we become one in the Father, so also He and the Father are one, and thus He 
too is in the Father, how pretend you from His saying, “I and the Father are One,” and “I in the Father and 
the Father in Me,” that He is proper and like the Father’s Essence? for it follows either that we too are 
proper to the Father’s Essence, or He foreign to it, as we are foreign.’ Thus they idly babble; but in this 
their perverseness I see nothing but unreasoning audacity and recklessness from the devil , since it is 
saying after his pattern, We will ascend to heaven, we will be like the Most High.’ For what is given to 
man by grace, this they would make equal to the Godhead of the Giver. Thus hearing that men are called 
sons, they thought themselves equal to the True Son by nature such . And now again hearing from the 
Saviour, that they may be one as We are ,’ they deceive themselves, and are arrogant enough to think that 
they may be such as the Son is in the Father and the Father in the Son; not considering the fall of their 
father the devil ,, which happened upon such an imagination. 


18. If then, as we have many times said, the Word of God is the same with us, and nothing differs from us 
except in time, let Him be like us, and have the same place with the Father as we have; nor let Him be 
called Only-begotten, nor Only Word or Wisdom of the Father; but let the same name be of common 
application to all us who are like Him. For it is right, that they who have one nature, should have their 
name in common, though they differ from each other in point of time. For Adam was a man, and Paul a 
man, and he who is now born is a man, and time is not that which alters the nature of the race . If then the 
Word also differs from us only in time, then we must be as He. But in truth neither we are Word or 
Wisdom, nor is He creature or work; else why are we all sprung from one, and He the Only Word? but 
though it be suitable in them thus to speak, in us at least it is unsuitable to entertain their blasphemies. 
And yet, needless though it be to refine upon these passages, considering their so clear and religious 
sense, and our own orthodox belief, yet that their irreligion may be shewn here also, come let us shortly, 
as we have received from the fathers, expose their heterodoxy from the passage. It is a custom with divine 
Scripture to take the things of nature as images and illustrations for mankind; and this it does, that from 
these physical objects the moral impulses of man may be explained; and thus their conduct shewn to be 
either bad or righteous. For instance, in the case of the bad, as when it charges, Be ye not like to horse 
and mule which have no understanding .’ Or as when it says, complaining of those who have become such, 
Man, being in honour, hath no understanding, but is compared unto the beasts that perish.’ And again, 
They were as wanton horses .’ And the Saviour to expose Herod said, Tell that fox ;’ but, on the other 
hand, charged His disciples, Behold I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves; be ye therefore wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves .’ And He said this, not that we may become in nature beasts of 
burden, or become serpents and doves; for He hath not so made us Himself, and therefore nature does not 
allow of it; but that we might eschew the irrational motions of the one, and being aware of the wisdom of 
that other animal, might not be deceived by it, and might take on us the meekness of the dove. 


19. Again, taking patterns for man from divine subjects, the Saviour says; Be ye merciful, as your Father 
which is in heaven is merciful ;’ and, Be ye perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect .’ And He said this 
too, not that we might become such as the Father; for to become as the Father, is impossible for us 
creatures, who have been brought to be out of nothing; but as He charged us, Be ye not like to horse,’ not 
lest we should become as draught animals, but that we should not imitate their want of reason, so, not 
that we might become as God, did He say, Be ye merciful as your Father,’ but that looking at His 


faculties of seeing, and hearing, and smelling, and tasting, and touching. The fidelity of these senses is 
impugned with too much severity by the Platonists, and according to some by Heraclitus also, and Diocles, 
and Empedocles; at any rate, Plato, in the Timaeus, declares the operations of the senses to be irrational, 
and vitiated by our opinions or beliefs. Deception is imputed to the sight, because it asserts that oars, 
when immersed in the water, are inclined or bent, notwithstanding the certainty that they are straight; 
because, again, it is quite sure that that distant tower with its really quadrangular contour is round; 
because also it will discredit the fact of the truly parallel fabric of yonder porch or arcade, by supposing it 
to be narrower and narrower towards its end; and because it will join with the sea the sky which hangs at 
so great a height above it. In the same way, our hearing is charged with fallacy: we think, for instance, 
that that is a noise in the sky which is nothing else than the rumbling of a carriage; or, if you prefer it the 
other way, when the thunder rolled at a distance, we were quite sure that it was a carriage which made 
the noise. Thus, too, are our faculties of smell and taste at fault, because the selfsame perfumes and wines 
lose their value after we have used them awhile. On the same principle our touch is censured, when the 
identical pavement which seemed rough to the hands is felt by the feet to be smooth enough; and in the 
baths a stream of warm water is pronounced to be quite hot at first, and beautifully temperate afterwards. 
Thus, according to them, our senses deceive us, when all the while we are (the cause of the discrepancies, 
by) changing our opinions. The Stoics are more moderate in their views; for they do not load with the 
obloquy of deception every one of the senses, and at all times. The Epicureans, again, show still greater 
consistency, in maintaining that all the senses are equally true in their testimony, and always so—only in a 
different way. It is not our organs of sensation that are at fault, but our opinion. The senses only 
experience sensation, they do not exercise opinion; it is the soul that opines. They separated opinion from 
the senses, and sensation from the soul. Well, but whence comes opinion, if not from the senses? Indeed, 
unless the eye had descried a round shape in that tower, it could have had no idea that it possessed 
roundness. Again, whence arises sensation if not from the soul? For if the soul had no body, it would have 
no sensation. Accordingly, sensation comes from the soul, and opinion from sensation; and the whole 
(process) is the soul. But further, it may well be insisted on that there is a something which causes the 
discrepancy between the report of the senses and the reality of the facts. Now, since it is possible, (as we 
have seen), for phenomena to be reported which exist not in the objects, why should it not be equally 
possible for phenomena to be reported which are caused not by the senses, but by reasons and conditions 
which intervene, in the very nature of the case? If so, it will be only right that they should be duly 
recognised. The truth is, that it was the water which was the cause of the oar seeming to be inclined or 
bent: out of the water, it was perfectly straight in appearance (as well as in fact). The delicacy of the 
substance or medium which forms a mirror by means of its luminosity, according as it is struck or shaken, 
by the vibration actually destroys the appearance of the straightness of a right line. In like manner, the 
condition of the open space which fills up the interval between it and us, necessarily causes the true 
shape of the tower to escape our notice; for the uniform density of the surrounding air covering its angles 
with a similar light obliterates their outlines. So, again, the equal breadth of the arcade is sharpened or 
narrowed off towards its termination, until its aspect, becoming more and more contracted under its 
prolonged roof, comes to a vanishing point in the direction of its farthest distance. So the sky blends itself 
with the sea, the vision becoming spent at last, which had maintained duly the boundaries of the two 
elements, so long as its vigorous glance lasted. As for the (alleged cases of deceptive) hearing, what else 
could produce the illusion but the similarity of the sounds? And if the perfume afterwards was less strong 
to the smell, and the wine more flat to the taste, and the water not so hot to the touch, their original 
strength was after all found in the whole of them pretty well unimpaired. In the matter, however, of the 
roughness and smoothness of the pavement, it was only natural and right that limbs like the hands and 
the feet, so different in tenderness and callousness, should have different impressions. In this way, then, 
there cannot occur an illusion in our senses without an adequate cause. Now if special causes, (such as 
we have indicated,) mislead our senses and (through our senses) our opinions also, then we must no 
longer ascribe the deception to the senses, which follow the specific causes of the illusion, nor to the 
opinions we form; for these are occasioned and controlled by our senses, which only follow the causes. 
Persons who are afflicted with madness or insanity, mistake one object for another. Orestes in his sister 
sees his mother; Ajax sees Ulysses in the slaughtered herd; Athamas and Agave descry wild beasts in their 
children. Now is it their eyes or their phrenzy which you must blame for so vast a fallacy? All things taste 
bitter, in the redundancy of their bile, to those who have the jaundice. Is it their taste which you will 
charge with the physical prevarication, or their ill state of health? All the senses, therefore, are disordered 
occasionally, or imposed upon, but only in such a way as to be quite free of any fault in their own natural 
functions. But further still, not even against the specific causes and conditions themselves must we lay an 
indictment of deception. For, since these physical aberrations happen for stated reasons, the reasons do 
not deserve to be regarded as deceptions. Whatever ought to occur in a certain manner is not a deception. 
If, then, even these circumstantial causes must be acquitted of all censure and blame, how much more 
should we free from reproach the senses, over which the said causes exercise a liberal sway! Hence we 
are bound most certainly to claim for the senses truth, and fidelity, and integrity, seeing that they never 
render any other account of their impressions than is enjoined on them by the specific causes or 
conditions which in all cases produce that discrepancy which appears between the report of the senses 
and the reality of the objects. What mean you, then, O most insolent Academy? You overthrow the entire 
condition of human life; you disturb the whole order of nature; you obscure the good providence of God 
Himself: for the senses of man which God has appointed over all His works, that we might understand, 
inhabit, dispense, and enjoy them, (you reproach) as fallacious and treacherous tyrants! But is it not from 


beneficent acts, what we do well, we might do, not for men’s sake, but for His sake, so that from Him and 
not from men we may have the reward. For as, although there be one Son by nature, True and Only- 
begotten, we too become sons, not as He in nature and truth, but according to the grace of Him that 
calleth, and though we are men from the earth, are yet called gods , not as the True God or His Word, but 
as has pleased God who has given us that grace; so also, as God do we become merciful, not by being 
made equal to God, nor becoming in nature and truth benefactors (for it is not our gift to benefit but 
belongs to God), but in order that what has accrued to us from God Himself by grace, these things we may 
impart to others, without making distinctions, but largely towards all extending our kind service. For only 
in this way can we anyhow become imitators, and in no other, when we minister to others what comes 
from Him. And as we put a fair and right sense upon these texts, such again is the sense of the lection in 
John. For he does not say, that, as the Son is in the Father, such we must become:—whence could it be? 
when He is God’s Word and Wisdom, and we were fashioned out of the earth, and He is by nature and 
essence Word and true God (for thus speaks John, We know that the Son of God is come, and He hath 
given us an understanding to know Him that is true, and we are in Him that is true, even in His Son Jesus 
Christ; this is the true God and eternal life ‘) and we are made sons through Him by adoption and grace, 
as partaking of His Spirit (for as many as received Him,’ he says, to them gave He power to become 
children of God, even to them that believe on His Name ‘), and therefore also He is the Truth (saying, I am 
the Truth,’ and in His address to His Father, He said, Sanctify them through Thy Truth, Thy Word is Truth 
‘); but we by imitation become virtuous and sons:—therefore not that we might become such as He, did 
He say that they may be one as We are;’ but that as He, being the Word, is in His own Father, so that we 
too, taking an examplar and looking at Him, might become one towards each other in concord and 
oneness of spirit, nor be at variance as the Corinthians, but mind the same thing, as those five thousand in 
the Acts , who were as one. 


20. For it is as sons,’ not as the Son; as gods,’ not as He Himself; and not as the Father, but merciful as the 
Father.’ And, as has been said, by so becoming one, as the Father and the Son, we shall be such, not as the 
Father is by nature in the Son and the Son in the Father, but according to our own nature, and as it is 
possible for us thence to be moulded and to learn how we ought to be one, just as we learned also to be 
merciful. For like things are naturally one with like; thus all flesh is ranked together in kind ; but the Word 
is unlike us and like the Father. And therefore, while He is in nature and truth one with His own Father, 
we, as being of one kind with each other (for from one were all made, and one is the nature of all men), 
become one with each other in good disposition , having as our copy the Son’s natural unity with the 
Father. For as He taught us meekness from Himself, saying, Learn of Me for 1 am meek and lowly in heart 
, not that we may become equal to Him, which is impossible, but that looking towards Him, we may 
remain meek continually, so also here wishing that our good disposition towards each other should be true 
and firm and indissoluble, from Himself taking the pattern, He says, that they may be one as We are,’ 
whose oneness is indivisible; that is, that they learning from us of that indivisible Nature, may preserve in 
like manner agreement one with another. And this imitation of natural conditions is especially safe for 
man, as has been said; for, since they remain and never change, whereas the conduct of men is very 
changeable, one may look to what is unchangeable by nature, and avoid what is bad and remodel himself 
on what is best. 


21. And for this reason also the words, that they may be one in Us,’ have a right sense. If, for instance, it 
were possible for us to become as the Son in the Father, the words ought to run, that they may be one in 
Thee,’ as the Son is in the Father; but, as it is, He has not said this; but by saying in Us’ He has pointed 
out the distance and difference; that He indeed is alone in the Father alone, as Only Word and Wisdom; 
but we in the Son, and through Him in the Father. And thus speaking, He meant this only, By Our unity 
may they also be so one with each other, as We are one in nature and truth; for otherwise they could not 
be one, except by learning unity in Us.’ And that in Us’ has this signification, we may learn from Paul, who 
says, These things I have in a figure transferred to myself and to Apollos, that ye may learn in us not to be 
puffed up above that is written .’ The words in Us’ then, are not in the Father,’ as the Son is in Him; but 
imply an example and image, instead of saying, Let them learn of Us.’ For as Paul to the Corinthians, so is 
the oneness of the Son and the Father a pattern and lesson to all, by which they may learn, looking to that 
natural unity of the Father and the Son, how they themselves ought to be one in spirit towards each other. 
Or if it needs to account for the phrase otherwise, the words in Us’ may mean the same as saying, that in 
the power of the Father and the Son they may be one, speaking the same things ; for without God this is 
impossible. And this mode of speech also we may find in the divine writings, as In God will we do great 
acts;’ and In God I shall leap over the wall ;’ and In Thee will we tread down our enemies .’ Therefore it is 
plain, that in the Name of Father and Son we shall be able, becoming one, to hold firm the bond of charity. 
For, dwelling still on the same thought, the Lord says, And the glory which Thou gavest Me, I have given 
to them, that they may be one as We are one.’ Suitably has He here too said, not, that they may be in Thee 
as Iam,’ but as We are;’ now he who says as’ , signifies not identity, but an image and example of the 
matter in hand. 


22. The Word then has the real and true identity of nature with the Father; but to us it is given to imitate 
it, as has been said; for He immediately adds, I in them and Thou in Me; that they may be made perfect in 
one.’ Here at length the Lord asks something greater and more perfect for us; for it is plain that the Word 
has come to be in us , for He has put on our body. And Thou Father in Me;’ for I am Thy Word, and since 
Thou art in Me, because I am Thy Word, and I in them because of the body, and because of Thee the 


salvation of men is perfected in Me, therefore I ask that they also may become one, according to the body 
that is in Me and according to its perfection; that they too may become perfect, having oneness with It, 
and having become one in It; that, as if all were carried by Me, all may be one body and one spirit, and 
may grow up unto a perfect man .’ For we all, partaking of the Same, become one body, having the one 
Lord in ourselves. The passage then having this meaning, still more plainly is refuted the heterodoxy of 
Christ’s enemies. I repeat it; if He had said simply and absolutely that they may be one in Thee,’ or that 
they and I may be one in Thee,’ God’s enemies had had some plea, though a shameless one; but in fact He 
has not spoken simply, but, As Thou, Father, in Me, and I in Thee, that they may be all one.’ Moreover, 
using the word as,’ He signifies those who become distantly as He is in the Father; distantly not in place 
but in nature; for in place nothing is far from God , but in nature only all things are far from Him. And, as 
I said before, whoso uses the particle as’ implies, not identity, nor equality, but a pattern of the matter in 
question, viewed in a certain respect . 


23. Indeed we may learn also from the Saviour Himself, when He says, For as Jonah was three days and 
three nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth .’ For Jonah was not as the Saviour, nor did Jonah go down to hades; nor was the whale hades; nor 
did Jonah, when swallowed up, bring up those who had before been swallowed by the whale, but he alone 
came forth, when the whale was bidden. Therefore there is no identity nor equality signified in the term 
as,’ but one thing and another; and it shews a certain kind of parallel in the case of Jonah, on account of 
the three days. In like manner then we too, when the Lord says as,’ neither become as the Son in the 
Father, nor as the Father is in the Son. For we become one as the Father and the Son in mind and 
agreement of spirit, and the Saviour will be as Jonah in the earth; but as the Saviour is not Jonah, nor, as 
he was swallowed up, so did the Saviour descend into hades, but it is but a parallel, in like manner, if we 
too become one, as the Son in the Father, we shall not be as the Son, nor equal to Him; for He and we are 
but parallel. For on this account is the word as’ applied to us; since things differing from others in nature, 
become as they, when viewed in a certain relation . Wherefore the Son Himself, simply and without any 
condition is in the Father; for this attribute He has by nature; but for us, to whom it is not natural, there is 
needed an image and example, that He may say of us, As Thou in Me, and I in Thee.’ And when they shall 
be so perfected,’ He says, then the world knows that Thou hast sent Me, for unless I had come and borne 
this their body, no one of them had been perfected, but one and all had remained corruptible. Work Thou 
then in them, O Father, and as Thou hast given to Me to bear this, grant to them Thy Spirit, that they too 
in It may become one, and may be perfected in Me. For their perfecting shews that Thy Word has 
sojourned among them; and the world seeing them perfect and full of God , will believe altogether that 
Thou hast sent Me, and I have sojourned here. For whence is this their perfecting, but that I, Thy Word, 
having borne their body, and become man, have perfected the work, which Thou gavest Me, O Father? 
And the work is perfected, because men, redeemed from sin, no longer remain dead; but being deified , 
have in each other, by looking at Me, the bond of charity .’ 


24. We then, by way of giving a rude view of the expressions in this passage, have been led into many 
words, but blessed John will shew from his Epistle the sense of the words, concisely and much more 
perfectly than we can. And he will both disprove the interpretation of these irreligious men, and will teach 
how we become in God and God in us; and how again we become One in Him, and how far the Son differs 
in nature from us, and will stop the Arians from any longer thinking that they shall be as the Son, lest they 
hear it said to them, Thou art a man and not God,’ and Stretch not thyself, being poor, beside a rich man .’ 
John then thus writes; Hereby know we that we dwell in Him and He in us, because He hath given us of 
His Spirit .. Therefore because of the grace of the Spirit which has been given to us, in Him we come to 
be, and He in us ; and since it is the Spirit of God, therefore through His becoming in us, reasonably are 
we, as having the Spirit, considered to be in God, and thus is God in us. Not then as the Son in the Father, 
so also we become in the Father; for the Son does not merely partake the Spirit, that therefore He too 
may be in the Father; nor does He receive the Spirit, but rather He supplies It Himself to all; and the 
Spirit does not unite the Word to the Father , but rather the Spirit receives from the Word. And the Son is 
in the Father, as His own Word and Radiance; but we, apart from the Spirit, are strange and distant from 
God, and by the participation of the Spirit we are knit into the Godhead; so that our being in the Father is 
not ours, but is the Spirit’s which is in us and abides in us, while by the true confession we preserve it in 
us, John again saying, Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him and he in 
God .’ What then is our likeness and equality to the Son? rather, are not the Arians confuted on every 
side? and especially by John, that the Son is in the Father in one way, and we become in Him in another, 
and that neither we shall ever be as He, nor is the Word as we; except they shall dare, as commonly, so 
now to say, that the Son also by participation of the Spirit and by improvement of conduct came to be 
Himself also in the Father. But here again is an excess of irreligion, even in admitting the thought. For He, 
as has been said, gives to the Spirit, and whatever the Spirit hath, He hath from the Word. 


25. The Saviour, then, saying of us, As Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they too may be one in 
Us,’ does not signify that we were to have identity with Him; for this was shewn from the instance of 
Jonah; but it is a request to the Father, as John has written, that the Spirit should be vouchsafed through 
Him to those who believe, through whom we are found to be in God, and in this respect to be conjoined in 
Him. For since the Word is in the Father, and the Spirit is given from the Word, He wills that we should 
receive the Spirit, that, when we receive It, thus having the Spirit of the Word which is in the Father, we 
too may be found on account of the Spirit to become One in the Word, and through Him in the Father. And 


if He say, as we,’ this again is only a request that such grace of the Spirit as is given to the disciples may 
be without failure or revocation . For what the Word has by nature , as I said, in the Father, that He wishes 
to be given to us through the Spirit irrevocably; which the Apostle knowing, said, Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ?’ for the gifts of God’ and grace of His calling are without repentance .’ It is the 
Spirit then which is in God, and not we viewed in our own selves; and as we are sons and gods because of 
the Word in us , so we shall be in the Son and in the Father, and we shall be accounted to have become 
one in Son and in Father, because that that Spirit is in us, which is in the Word which is in the Father. 
When then a man falls from the Spirit for any wickedness, if he repent upon his fall, the grace remains 
irrevocably to such as are willing ; otherwise he who has fallen is no longer in God (because that Holy 
Spirit and Paraclete which is in God has deserted him), but the sinner shall be in him to whom he has 
subjected himself, as took place in Saul’s instance; for the Spirit of God departed from him and an evil 
spirit was afflicting him . God’s enemies hearing this ought to be henceforth abashed, and no longer to 
feign themselves equal to God. But they neither understand (for the irreligious,’ he saith, does not 
understand knowledge’ ) nor endure religious words, but find them heavy even to hear. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


INTRODUCTORY TO TEXTS FROM THE GOSPELS ON THE INCARNATION. ENUMERATION OF TEXTS STILL TO BE 
EXPLAINED. ARIANS COMPARED TO THE JEWS. WE MUST RECUR TO THE REGULA FIDEI. OUR LORD DID NOT 
COME INTO, BUT BECAME, MAN, AND THEREFORE HAD THE ACTS AND AFFECTIONS OF THE FLESH. THE SAME 
WORKS DIVINE AND HUMAN. THUS THE FLESH WAS PURIFIED, AND MEN WERE MADE IMMORTAL. REFERENCE 
TOI PET. IV. 1 


26. For behold, as if not wearied in their words of irreligion, but hardened with Pharaoh, while they hear 
and see the Saviour’s human attributes in the Gospels , they have utterly forgotten, like the Samosatene, 
the Son’s paternal Godhead , and with arrogant and audacious tongue they say, How can the Son be from 
the Father by nature, and be like Him in essence,’ who says, All power is given unto Me;’ and The Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son;’ and The Father loveth the Son, and hath 
given all things into His hand; he that believeth in the Son hath everlasting life;’ and again, All things 
were delivered unto Me of My Father, and no one knoweth the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son will reveal Him;’ and again, All that the Father hath given unto Me, shall come to Me .’ On this 
they observe, If He was, as ye say, Son by nature, He had no need to receive, but He had by nature as a 
Son.’ “Or how can He be the natural and true Power of the Father, who near upon the season of the 
passion says, Now is My soul troubled, and what shall I say? Father, save Me from this hour; but for this 
came I unto this hour. Father, glorify Thy Name. Then came there a voice from heaven, saying, I have both 
glorified it, and will glorify it again .’ And He said the same another time; Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from Me;’ and When Jesus had thus said, He was troubled in spirit and testified and said, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, that one of you shall betray Me .’“ Then these perverse men argue; If He were 
Power, He had not feared, but rather He had supplied power to others.’ Further they say; If He were by 
nature the true and own Wisdom of the Father,’ how is it written, And Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favour with God and man ?’ In like manner, when He had come into the parts of Caesarea 
Philippi, He asked the disciples whom men said that He was; and when He was at Bethany He asked 
where Lazarus lay; and He said besides to His disciples, How many loaves have ye ? How then,’ say they, 
is He Wisdom, who increased in wisdom and was ignorant of what He asked of others?’ This too they urge; 
“How can He be the own Word of the Father, without whom the Father never was, through whom He 
makes all things, as ye think, who said upon the Cross My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ and 
before that had prayed, Glorify Thy Name,’ and, O Father, glorify Thou Me with the glory which I had with 
Thee before the world was.’ And He used to pray in the deserts and charge His disciples to pray lest they 
should enter into temptation; and, The spirit indeed is willing,’ He said, but the flesh is weak.’ And, Of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, nor the Angels, neither the Son .’“ Upon this again say the 
miserable men, “If the Son were, according to your interpretation , eternally existent with God, He had 
not been ignorant of the Day, but had known as Word; nor had been forsaken as being coexistent; nor had 
asked to receive glory, as having it in the Father; nor would have prayed at all; for, being the Word, He 
had needed nothing; but since He is a creature and one of things originate, therefore He thus spoke, and 
needed what He had not; for it is proper to creatures to require and to need what they have not.” 


27. This then is what the irreligious men allege in their discourses; and if they thus argue, they might 
consistently speak yet more daringly; Why did the Word become flesh at all?’ and they might add; For how 
could He, being God, become man?’ or, How could the Immaterial bear a body?’ or they might speak with 
Caiaphas still more Judaically, Wherefore at all did Christ, being a man, make Himself God ?’ for this and 
the like the Jews then muttered when they saw, and now the Ario-maniacs disbelieve when they read, and 
have fallen away into blasphemies. If then a man should carefully parallel the words of these and those, he 
will of a certainty find them both arriving at the same unbelief, and the daring of their irreligion equal, 
and their dispute with us a common one. For the Jews said; How, being a man, can He be God?’ And the 
Arians, If He were very God from God, how could He become man?’ And the Jews were offended then and 
mocked, saying, Had He been Son of God, He had not endured the Cross;’ and the Arians standing over 
against them, urge upon us, How dare ye say that He is the Word proper to the Father’s Essence, who had 
a body, so as to endure all this?’ Next, while the Jews sought to kill the Lord, because He said that God 
was His own Father and made Himself equal to Him, as working what the Father works, the Arians also, 


not only have learned to deny, both that He is equal to God and that God is the own and natural Father of 
the Word, but those who hold this they seek to kill. Again, whereas the Jews said, Is not this the Son of 
Joseph, whose father and mother we know? how then is it that He saith, Before Abraham was, I am, and I 
came down from heaven ?’ the Arians on the other hand make response and say conformably, How can He 
be Word or God who slept as man, and wept, and inquired?’ Thus both parties deny the Eternity and 
Godhead of the Word in consequence of those human attributes which the Saviour took on Him by reason 
of that flesh which He bore. 


28. Such error then being Judaic, and Judaic after the mind of Judas the traitor, let them openly confess 
themselves scholars of Caiaphas and Herod, instead of cloking Judaism with the name of Christianity, and 
let them deny outright, as we have said before, the Saviour’s appearance in the flesh, for this doctrine is 
akin to their heresy; or if they fear openly to Judaize and be circumcised , from servility towards 
Constantius and for their sake whom they have beguiled, then let them not say what the Jews say; for if 
they disown the name, let them in fairness renounce the doctrine. For we are Christians, O Arians, 
Christians we; our privilege is it well to know the Gospels concerning the Saviour, and neither, with Jews 
to stone Him, if we hear of His Godhead and Eternity, nor with you to stumble at such lowly sayings as He 
may speak for our sakes as man. If then you would become Christians , put off Arius’s madness, and 
cleanse with the words of religion those ears of yours which blaspheming has defiled; knowing that, by 
ceasing to be Arians, you will cease also from the malevolence of the present Jews. Then at once will truth 
shine on you out of darkness, and ye will no longer reproach us with holding two Eternals , but ye will 
yourselves acknowledge that the Lord is God’s true Son by nature, and not as merely eternal , but 
revealed as co-existing in the Father’s eternity. For there are things called eternal of which He is Framer; 
for in the twenty-third Psalm it is written, Lift up your gates, O ye rulers, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting 
gates ;’ and it is plain that through Him these things were made; but if even of things everlasting He is the 
Framer, who of us shall be able henceforth to dispute that He is anterior to those things eternal, and in 
consequence is proved to be Lord not so much from His eternity, as in that He is God’s Son; for being the 
Son, He is inseparable from the Father, and never was there when He was not, but He was always; and 
being the Father’s Image and Radiance, He has the Father’s eternity. Now what has been briefly said 
above may suffice to shew their misunderstanding of the passages they then alleged; and that of what 
they now allege from the Gospels they certainly give an unsound interpretation , we may easily see, if we 
now consider the scope of that faith which we Christians hold, and using it as a rule, apply ourselves, as 
the Apostle teaches, to the reading of inspired Scripture. For Christ’s enemies, being ignorant of this 
scope, have wandered from the way of truth, and have stumbled on a stone of stumbling, thinking 
otherwise than they should think. 


29. Now the scope and character of Holy Scripture, as we have often said, is this,—it contains a double 
account of the Saviour; that He was ever God, and is the Son, being the Father’s Word and Radiance and 
Wisdom ; and that afterwards for us He took flesh of a Virgin, Mary Bearer of God , and was made man. 
And this scope is to be found throughout inspired Scripture, as the Lord Himself has said, Search the 
Scriptures, for they are they which testify of Me .’ But lest I should exceed in writing, by bringing together 
all the passages on the subject, let it suffice to mention as a specimen, first John saying, In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with 
God. All things were made by Him, and without Him was made not one thing ;’ next, And the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory, the glory as of one Only-begotten from the 
Father ;’ and next Paul writing, Who being in the form of God, thought it not a prize to be equal with God, 
but emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men, and being found in 
fashion like a man, He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross .’ Any 
one, beginning with these passages and going through the whole of the Scripture upon the interpretation 
which they suggest, will perceive how in the beginning the Father said to Him, Let there be light,’ and Let 
there be a firmament,’ and Let us make man ;’ but in fulness of the ages, He sent Him into the world, not 
that He might judge the world, but that the world by Him might be saved, and how it is written Behold, 
the Virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a Son, and they shall call his Name Emmanuel, which, 
being interpreted, is God with us .’ 


30. The reader then of divine Scripture may acquaint himself with these passages from the ancient books; 
and from the Gospels on the other hand he will perceive that the Lord became man; for the Word,’ he 
says, became flesh, and dwelt among us .’ And He became man, and did not come into man; for this it is 
necessary to know, lest perchance these irreligious men fall into this notion also, and beguile any into 
thinking, that, as in former times the Word was used to come into each of the Saints, so now He sojourned 
in a man, hallowing him also, and manifesting Himself as in the others. For if it were so, and He only 
appeared in a man, it were nothing strange, nor had those who saw Him been startled, saying, Whence is 
He? and wherefore dost Thou, being a man, make Thyself God? for they were familiar with the idea, from 
the words, And the Word of the Lord came’ to this or that of the Prophets . But now, since the Word of 
God, by whom all things came to be, endured to become also Son of man, and humbled Himself, taking a 
servant’s form, therefore to the Jews the Cross of Christ is a scandal, but to us Christ is God’s power’ and 
God’s wisdom ;’ for the Word,’ as John says, became flesh’ (it being the custom of Scripture to call man by 
the name of flesh,’ as it says by Joel the Prophet, I will pour out My Spirit upon all flesh;’ and as Daniel 
said to Astyages, I do not worship idols made with hands, but the Living God, who hath created the 
heaven and the earth, and hath sovereignty over all flesh ;’ for both he and Joel call mankind flesh). 


31. Of old time He was wont to come to the Saints individually, and to hallow those who rightly received 
Him; but neither, when they were begotten was it said that He had become man, nor, when they suffered, 
was it said that He Himself suffered. But when He came among us from Mary once at the end of the ages 
for the abolition of sin (for so it was pleasing to the Father, to send His own Son made of a woman, made 
under the Law’), then it is said, that He took flesh and became man, and in that flesh He suffered for us 
(as Peter says, Christ therefore having suffered for us in the flesh ,’ that it might be shewn, and that all 
might believe, that whereas He was ever God, and hallowed those to whom He came, and ordered all 
things according to the Father’s will , afterwards for our sakes He became man, and bodily ,’ as the 
Apostle says, the Godhead dwelt in the flesh; as much as to say, Being God, He had His own body, and 
using this as an instrument , He became man for our sakes.’ And on account of this, the properties of the 
flesh are said to be His, since He was in it, such as to hunger, to thirst, to suffer, to weary, and the like, of 
which the flesh is capable; while on the other hand the works proper to the Word Himself, such as to raise 
the dead, to restore sight to the blind, and to cure the woman with an issue of blood, He did through His 
own body . And the Word bore the infirmities of the flesh, as His own, for His was the flesh; and the flesh 
ministered to the works of the Godhead, because the Godhead was in it, for the body was God’s . And well 
has the Prophet said carried ;’ and has not said, He remedied our infirmities,’ lest, as being external to the 
body, and only healing it, as He has always done, He should leave men subject still to death; but He 
carries our infirmities, and He Himself bears our sins, that it might be shewn that He has become man for 
us, and that the body which in Him bore them, was His own body; and, while He received no hurt Himself 
by bearing our sins in His body on the tree,’ as Peter speaks, we men were redeemed from our own 
affections , and were filled with the righteousness of the Word. 


32. Whence it was that, when the flesh suffered, the Word was not external to it; and therefore is the 
passion said to be His: and when He did divinely His Father’s works, the flesh was not external to Him, 
but in the body itself did the Lord do them. Hence, when made man, He said , If I do not the works of the 
Father, believe Me not; but if I do, though ye believe not Me, believe the works, that ye may know that the 
Father is in Me and I in Him.’ And thus when there was need to raise Peter’s wife’s mother, who was sick 
of a fever, He stretched forth His hand humanly, but He stopped the illness divinely. And in the case of the 
man blind from the birth, human was the spittle which He gave forth from the flesh, but divinely did He 
open the eyes through the clay. And in the case of Lazarus, He gave forth a human voice as man; but 
divinely, as God, did He raise Lazarus from the dead . These things were so done, were so manifested, 
because He had a body, not in appearance, but in truth ; and it became the Lord, in putting on human 
flesh, to put it on whole with the affections proper to it; that, as we say that the body was His own, so also 
we may say that the affections of the body were proper to Him alone, though they did not touch Him 
according to His Godhead. If then the body had been another’s, to him too had been the affections 
attributed; but if the flesh is the Word’s (for the Word became flesh’), of necessity then the affections also 
of the flesh are ascribed to Him, whose the flesh is. And to whom the affections are ascribed, such namely 
as to be condemned, to be scourged, to thirst, and the cross, and death, and the other infirmities of the 
body, of Him too is the triumph and the grace. For this cause then, consistently and fittingly such 
affections are ascribed not to another , but to the Lord; that the grace also may be from Him , and that we 
may become, not worshippers of any other, but truly devout towards God, because we invoke no originate 
thing, no ordinary man, but the natural and true Son from God, who has become man, yet is not the less 
Lord and God and Saviour. 


33. Who will not admire this? or who will not agree that such a thing is truly divine? for if the works of the 
Word’s Godhead had not taken place through the body, man had not been deified; and again, had not the 
properties of the flesh been ascribed to the Word, man had not been thoroughly delivered from them ; but 
though they had ceased for a little while, as I said before, still sin had remained in him and corruption, as 
was the case with mankind before Him; and for this reason:—Many for instance have been made holy and 
clean from all sin; nay, Jeremiah was hallowed even from the womb, and John, while yet in the womb, 
leapt for joy at the voice of Mary Bearer of God ; nevertheless death reigned from Adam to Moses, even 
over those that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression ;’ and thus man remained 
mortal and corruptible as before, liable to the affections proper to their nature. But now the Word having 
become man and having appropriated what pertains to the flesh, no longer do these things touch the body, 
because of the Word who has come in it, but they are destroyed by Him, and henceforth men no longer 
remain sinners and dead according to their proper affections, but having risen according to the Word’s 
power, they abide ever immortal and incorruptible. Whence also, whereas the flesh is born of Mary Bearer 
of God , He Himself is said to have been born, who furnishes to others an origin of being; in order that He 
may transfer our origin into Himself, and we may no longer, as mere earth, return to earth, but as being 
knit into the Word from heaven, may be carried to heaven by Him. Therefore in like manner not without 
reason has He transferred to Himself the other affections of the body also; that we, no longer as being 
men, but as proper to the Word, may have share in eternal life. For no longer according to our former 
origin in Adam do we die; but henceforward our origin and all infirmity of flesh being transferred to the 
Word, we rise from the earth, the curse from sin being removed, because of Him who is in us , and who 
has become a curse for us. And with reason; for as we are all from earth and die in Adam, so being 
regenerated from above of water and Spirit, in the Christ we are all quickened; the flesh being no longer 
earthly, but being henceforth made Word , by reason of God’s Word who for our sake became flesh.’ 


34. And that one may attain to a more exact knowledge of the impassibility of the Word’s nature and of 


the infirmities ascribed to Him because of the flesh, it will be well to listen to the blessed Peter; for he will 
be a trustworthy witness concerning the Saviour. He writes then in his Epistle thus; Christ then having 
suffered for us in the flesh .’ Therefore also when He is said to hunger and thirst and to toil and not to 
know, and to sleep, and to weep, and to ask, and to flee, and to be born, and to deprecate the cup, and ina 
word to undergo all that belongs to the flesh , let it be said, as is congruous, in each case Christ then 
hungering and thirsting “for us in the flesh;”‘ and saying He did not know, and being buffeted, and toiling 
“for us in the flesh;”‘ and being exalted too, and born, and growing “in the flesh;”’ and fearing and hiding 
‘in the flesh;”‘ and saying, “If it be possible let this cup pass from Me ,” and being beaten, and receiving, 
“for us in the flesh;”’ and in a word all such things for us in the flesh.’ For on this account has the Apostle 
himself said, Christ then having suffered,’ not in His Godhead, but for us in the flesh,’ that these affections 
may be acknowledged as, not proper to the very Word by nature, but proper by nature to the very flesh. 


Let no one then stumble at what belongs to man, but rather let a man know that in nature the Word 
Himself is impassible, and yet because of that flesh which He put on, these things are ascribed to Him, 
since they are proper to the flesh, and the body itself is proper to the Saviour. And while He Himself, 
being impassible in nature, remains as He is, not harmed by these affections, but rather obliterating and 
destroying them, men, their passions as if changed and abolished in the Impassible, henceforth become 
themselves also impassible and free from them for ever, as John taught, saying, And ye know that He was 
manifested to take away our sins, and in Him is no sin .’ And this being so, no heretic shall object, 
Wherefore rises the flesh, being by nature mortal? and if it rises, why not hunger too and thirst, and 
suffer, and remain mortal? for it came from the earth, and how can its natural condition pass from it?’ 
since the flesh is able now to make answer to this so contentious heretic, I am from earth, being by nature 
mortal, but afterwards I have become the Word’s flesh,’ and He carried’ my affections, though He is 
without them; and so I became free from them, being no more abandoned to their service because of the 
Lord who has made me free from them. For if you object to my being rid of that corruption which is by 
nature, see that you object not to God’s Word having taken my form of servitude; for as the Lord, putting 
on the body, became man, so we men are deified by the Word as being taken to Him through His flesh, 
and henceforward inherit life everlasting.’ 


35. These points we have found it necessary first to examine, that, when we see Him doing or saying 
aught divinely through the instrument of His own body, we may know that He so works, being God, and 
also, if we see Him speaking or suffering humanly, we may not be ignorant that He bore flesh and became 
man, and hence He so acts and so speaks. For if we recognise what is proper to each, and see and 
understand that both these things and those are done by One , we are right in our faith, and shall never 
stray. But if a man looking at what is done divinely by the Word, deny the body, or looking at what is 
proper to the body, deny the Word’s presence in the flesh, or from what is human entertain low thoughts 
concerning the Word, such a one, as a Jewish vintner , mixing water with the wine, shall account the Cross 
an offence, or as a Gentile, will deem the preaching folly. This then is what happens to God’s enemies the 
Arians; for looking at what is human in the Saviour, they have judged Him a creature. Therefore they 
ought, looking also at the divine works of the Word, to deny the origination of His body, and henceforth to 
rank themselves with Manichees . But for them, learn they, however tardily, that the Word became flesh;’ 
and let us, retaining the general scope of the faith, acknowledge that what they interpret ill, has a right 
interpretation . 


CHAPTER XXVII 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; TENTHLY, MATTHEW XI. 27; JOHN III. 35, &C. THESE TEXTS INTENDED TO PRECLUDE THE 
SABELLIAN NOTION OF THE SON; THEY FALL IN WITH THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE CONCERNING THE SON; THEY 
ARE EXPLAINED BY SO’ IN JOHN V. 26. (ANTICIPATION OF THE NEXT CHAPTER.) AGAIN THEY ARE USED WITH 
REFERENCE TO OUR LORD’S HUMAN NATURE; FOR OUR SAKE, THAT WE MIGHT RECEIVE AND NOT LOSE, AS 
RECEIVING IN HIM. AND CONSISTENTLY WITH OTHER PARTS OF SCRIPTURE, WHICH SHEW THAT HE HAD THE 
POWER, &C., BEFORE HE RECEIVED IT. HE WAS GOD AND MAN, AND HIS ACTIONS ARE OFTEN AT ONCE DIVINE 
AND HUMAN 


35 (continued). For, The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into His hand;’ and, All things 
were given unto Me of My Father;’ and, I can do nothing of Myself, but as I hear, I judge ;’ and the like 
passages do not shew that the Son once had not these prerogatives—(for had not He eternally what the 
Father has, who is the Only Word and Wisdom of the Father in essence, who also says, All that the Father 
hath are Mine ,’ and what are Mine, are the Father’s? for if the things of the Father are the Son’s and the 
Father hath them ever, it is plain that what the Son hath, being the Father’s, were ever in the Son),—not 
then because once He had them not, did He say this, but because, whereas the Son hath eternally what 
He hath, yet He hath them from the Father. 


36. For lest a man, perceiving that the Son has all that the Father hath, from the exact likeness and 
identity of that He hath, should wander into the irreligion of Sabellius, considering Him to be the Father, 
therefore He has said Was given unto Me,’ and I received,’ and Were delivered to Me ,’ only to shew that 
He is not the Father, but the Father’s Word, and the Eternal Son, who because of His likeness to the 
Father, has eternally what He has from Him, and because He is the Son, has from the Father what He has 
eternally. Moreover that Was given’ and Were delivered,’ and the like, do not impair the Godhead of the 
Son, but rather shew Him to be truly Son, we may learn from the passages themselves. For if all things 


are delivered unto Him, first, He is other than that all which He has received; next, being Heir of all 
things, He alone is the Son and proper according to the Essence of the Father. For if He were one of all, 
then He were not heir of all ,’ but every one had received according as the Father willed and gave. But 
now, as receiving all things, He is other than them all, and alone proper to the Father. Moreover that Was 
given’ and Were delivered’ do not shew that once He had them not, we may conclude from a similar 
passage, and in like manner concerning them all; for the Saviour Himself says, As the Father hath life in 
Himself, so hath He given also to the Son to have life in Himself .’ Now from the words Hath given,’ He 
signifies that He is not the Father; but in saying so,’ He shews the Son’s natural likeness and propriety 
towards the Father. If then once the Father had not, plainly the Son once had not; for as the Father, so’ 
also the Son has. But if this is irreligious to say, and religious on the contrary to say that the Father had 
ever, is it not unseemly in them when the Son says that, as’ the Father has, so’ also the Son has, to say 
that He has not so ,’ but otherwise? Rather then is the Word faithful, and all things which He says that He 
has received, He has always, yet has from the Father; and the Father indeed not from any, but the Son 
from the Father. For as in the instance of the radiance, if the radiance itself should say, All places the light 
hath given me to enlighten, and I do not enlighten from myself, but as the light wills,’ yet, in saying this, it 
does not imply that it once had not, but it means, I am proper to the light, and all things of the light are 
mine;’ so, and much more, must we understand in the instance of the Son. For the Father, having given all 
things to the Son, in the Son still hath all things; and the Son having, still the Father hath them; for the 
Son’s Godhead is the Father’s Godhead, and thus the Father in the Son exercises His Providence over all 
things. 


37. And while such is the sense of expressions like these, those which speak humanly concerning the 
Saviour admit of a religious meaning also. For with this end have we examined them beforehand, that, if 
we should hear Him asking where Lazarus is laid , or when He asks on coming into the parts of Caesarea, 
Whom do men say that I am?’ or, How many loaves have ye?’ and, What will ye that I shall do unto you ?’ 
we may know, from what has been already said, the right sense of the passages, and may not stumble as 
Christ’s enemies the Arians. First then we must put this question to the irreligious, why they consider Him 
ignorant? for one who asks, does not for certain ask from ignorance; but it is possible for one who knows, 
still to ask concerning what He knows. Thus John was aware that Christ, when asking, How many loaves 
have ye?’ was not ignorant, for he says, And this He said to prove him, for He Himself knew what He 
would do .’ But if He knew what He was doing, therefore not in ignorance, but with knowledge did He ask. 
From this instance we may understand similar ones; that, when the Lord asks, He does not ask in 
ignorance, where Lazarus lies, nor again, whom men do say that He is; but knowing the thing which He 
was asking, aware what He was about to do. And thus with ease is their clever point exploded; but if they 
still persist on account of His asking, then they must be told that in the Godhead indeed ignorance is not, 
but to the flesh ignorance is proper, as has been said. And that this is really so, observe how the Lord who 
inquired where Lazarus lay, Himself said, when He was not on the spot but a great way off, Lazarus is 
dead ,’ and where he was dead; and how that He who is considered by them as ignorant, is He Himself 
who foreknew the reasonings of the disciples, and was aware of what was in the heart of each, and of 
what was in man,’ and, what is greater, alone knows the Father and says, I in the Father and the Father in 
Me. ‘ 


38. Therefore this is plain to every one, that the flesh indeed is ignorant, but the Word Himself, 
considered as the Word, knows all things even before they come to be. For He did not, when He became 
man, cease to be God ; nor, whereas He is God does He shrink from what is man’s; perish the thought; but 
rather, being God, He has taken to Him the flesh, and being in the flesh deifies the flesh. For as He asked 
questions in it, so also in it did He raise the dead; and He shewed to all that He who quickens the dead 
and recalls the soul, much more discerns the secret of all. And He knew where Lazarus lay, and yet He 
asked; for the All-holy Word of God, who endured all things for our sakes, did this, that so carrying our 
ignorance, He might vouchsafe to us the knowledge of His own only and true Father, and of Himself, sent 
because of us for the salvation of all, than which no grace could be greater. When then the Saviour uses 
the words which they allege in their defence, Power is given to Me,’ and, Glorify Thy Son,’ and Peter says, 
Power is given unto Him,’ we understand all these passages in the same sense, that humanly because of 
the body He says all this. For though He had no need, nevertheless He is said to have received what He 
received humanly, that on the other hand, inasmuch as the Lord has received, and the grant is lodged with 
Him, the grace may remain sure. For while mere man receives, he is liable to lose again (as was shewn in 
the case of Adam, for he received and he lost ), but that the grace may be irrevocable, and may be kept 
sure by men, therefore He Himself appropriates the gift; and He says that He has received power, as man, 
which He ever had as God, and He says, Glorify Me,’ who glorifies others, to shew that He hath a flesh 
which has need of these things. Wherefore, when the flesh receives, since that which receives is in Him, 
and by taking it He hath become man, therefore He is said Himself to have received. 


39. If then (as has many times been said) the Word has not become man, then ascribe to the Word, as you 
would have it, to receive, and to need glory, and to be ignorant; but if He has become man (and He has 
become), and it is man’s to receive, and to need, and to be ignorant, wherefore do we consider the Giver 
as receiver, and the Dispenser to others do we suspect to be in need, and divide the Word from the Father 
as imperfect and needy, while we strip human nature of grace? For if the Word Himself, considered as 
Word, has received and been glorified for His own sake, and if He according to His Godhead is He who is 
hallowed and has risen again, what hope is there for men? for they remain as they were, naked, and 


wretched, and dead, having no interest in the things given to the Son. Why too did the Word come among 
us, and become flesh? if that He might receive these things, which He says that He has received, He was 
without them before that, and of necessity will rather owe thanks Himself to the body , because, when He 
came into it, then He receives these things from the Father, which He had not before His descent into the 
flesh. For on this shewing He seems rather to be Himself promoted because of the body , than the body 
promoted because of Him. But this notion is Judaic. But if that He might redeem mankind , the Word did 
come among us; and that He might hallow and deify them, the Word became flesh (and for this He did 
become), who does not see that it follows, that what He says that He received, when He became flesh, 
that He mentions, not for His own sake, but for the flesh? for to it, in which He was speaking, pertained 
the gifts given through Him from the Father. But let us see what He asked, and what the things altogether 
were which He said that He had received, that in this way also they may be brought to feeling. He asked 
then glory, yet He had said, All things were delivered unto Me .’ And after the resurrection, He says that 
He has received all power; but even before that He had said, All things were delivered unto Me,’ He was 
Lord of all, for all things were made by Him;’ and there is One Lord by whom are all things .’ And when 
He asked glory, He was as He is, the Lord of glory; as Paul says, If they had known it, they would not have 
crucified the Lord of glory ;’ for He had that glory which He asked when He said, the glory which I had 
with Thee before the world was .’ 


40. Also the power which He said He received after the resurrection, that He had before He received it, 
and before the resurrection. For He of Himself rebuked Satan, saying, Get thee behind Me, Satan ;’ and to 
the disciples He gave the power against him, when on their return He said, I beheld Satan, as lightning, 
fall from heaven .’ And again, that what He said that He had received, that He possessed before receiving 
it, appears from His driving away the demons, and from His unbinding what Satan had bound, as He did 
in the case of the daughter of Abraham; and from His remitting sins, saying to the paralytic, and to the 
woman who washed His feet, Thy sins be forgiven thee ;’ and from His both raising the dead, and 
repairing the first nature of the blind, granting to him to see. And all this He did, not waiting till He 
should receive, but being possessed of power .’ From all this it is plain that what He had as Word, that 
when He had become man and was risen again, He says that He received humanly ; that for His sake men 
might henceforward upon earth have power against demons, as having become partakers of a divine 
nature; and in heaven, as being delivered from corruption, might reign everlastingly. Thus we must 
acknowledge this once for all, that nothing which He says that He received, did He receive as not 
possessing before; for the Word, as being God, had them always; but in these passages He is said humanly 
to have received, that, whereas the flesh received in Him, henceforth from it the gift might abide surely 
for us. For what is said by Peter, receiving from God honour and glory, Angels being made subject unto 
Him ,’ has this meaning. As He inquired humanly, and raised Lazarus divinely, so He received’ is spoken of 
Him humanly, but the subjection of the Angels marks the Word’s Godhead. 


41. Cease then, O abhorred of God , and degrade not the Word; nor detract from His Godhead, which is 
the Father’s , as though He needed or were ignorant; lest ye be casting your own arguments against the 
Christ, as the Jews who once stoned Him. For these belong not to the Word, as the Word; but are proper to 
men and, as when He spat, and stretched forth the hand, and called Lazarus, we did not say that the 
triumphs were human, though they were done through the body, but were God’s, so, on the other hand, 
though human things are ascribed to the Saviour in the Gospel, let us, considering the nature of what is 
said and that they are foreign to God, not impute them to the Word’s Godhead, but to His manhood. For 
though the Word became flesh,’ yet to the flesh are the affections proper; and though the flesh is 
possessed by God in the Word, yet to the Word belong the grace and the power. He did then the Father’s 
works through the flesh; and as truly contrariwise were the affections of the flesh displayed in Him; for 
instance, He inquired and He raised Lazarus, He chid His Mother, saying, My hour is not yet come,’ and 
then at once He made the water wine. For He was Very God in the flesh, and He was true flesh in the 
Word. Therefore from His works He revealed both Himself as Son of God, and His own Father, and from 
the affections of the flesh He shewed that He bore a true body, and that it was His own. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; ELEVENTHLY, MARK XIII. 32 AND LUKE II. 52 ARIAN EXPLANATION OF THE FORMER TEXT IS 
AGAINST THE REGULA FIDEI; AND AGAINST THE CONTEXT. OUR LORD SAID HE WAS IGNORANT OF THE DAY, BY 
REASON OF HIS HUMAN NATURE. IF THE HOLY SPIRIT KNOWS THE DAY, THEREFORE THE SON KNOWS; IF THE 
SON KNOWS THE FATHER, THEREFORE HE KNOWS THE DAY; IF HE HAS ALL THAT IS THE FATHER’S, THEREFORE 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE DAY; IF IN THE FATHER, HE KNOWS THE DAY IN THE FATHER; IF HE CREATED AND 
UPHOLDS ALL THINGS, HE KNOWS WHEN THEY WILL CEASE TO BE. HE KNOWS NOT AS MAN, ARGUED FROM 
MATT. XXIV. 42. AS HE ASKED ABOUT LAZARUS’S GRAVE, &C., YET KNEW, SO HE KNOWS; AS S. PAUL SAYS, 
WHETHER IN THE BODY I KNOW NOT)’ &C., YET KNEW, SO HE KNOWS. HE SAID HE KNEW NOT FOR OUR PROFIT, 
THAT WE BE NOT CURIOUS (AS IN ACTS I. 7, WHERE ON THE CONTRARY HE DID NOT SAY HE KNEW NOT). AS THE 
ALMIGHTY ASKS OF ADAM AND OF CAIN, YET KNEW, SO THE SON KNOWS[AS GOD]. AGAIN, HE ADVANCED IN 
WISDOM ALSO AS MAN, ELSE HE MADE ANGELS PERFECT BEFORE HIMSELF. HE ADVANCED, IN THAT THE 
GODHEAD WAS MANIFESTED IN HIM MORE FULLY AS TIME WENT ON 


42. These things being so, come let us now examine into But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, 
neither the Angels of God, nor the Son ;’ for being in great ignorance as regards these words, and being 
stupefied about them, they think they have in them an important argument for their heresy. But I, when 
the heretics allege it and prepare themselves with it, see in them the giants again fighting against God. 


For the Lord of heaven and earth, by whom all things were made, has to litigate before them about day 
and hour; and the Word who knows all things is accused by them of ignorance about a day; and the Son 
who knows the Father is said to be ignorant of an hour of a day; now what can be spoken more contrary to 
sense, or what madness can be likened to this? Through the Word all things have been made, times and 
seasons and night and day and the whole creation; and is the Framer of all said to be ignorant of His 
work? And the very context of the lection shews that the Son of God knows that hour and that day, though 
the Arians fall headlong in their ignorance. For after saying, nor the Son,’ He relates to the disciples what 
precedes the day, saying, This and that shall be, and then the end.’ But He who speaks of what precedes 
the day, knows certainly the day also, which shall be manifested subsequently to the things foretold. But if 
He had not known the hour, He had not signified the events before it, as not knowing when it should be. 
And as any one, who, by way of pointing out a house or city to those who were ignorant of it, gave an 
account of what comes before the house or city, and having described all, said, Then immediately comes 
the city or the house,’ would know of course where the house or the city was (for had he not known, he 
had not described what comes before lest from ignorance he should throw his hearers far out of the way, 
or in speaking he should unawares go beyond the object), so the Lord saying what precedes that day and 
that hour, knows exactly, nor is ignorant, when the hour and the day are at hand. 


43. Now why it was that, though He knew, He did not tell His disciples plainly at that time, no one may be 
curious where He has been silent; for Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been His 
counsellor ?’ but why, though He knew, He said, no, not the Son knows,’ this I think none of the faithful is 
ignorant, viz. that He made this as those other declarations as man by reason of the flesh. For this as 
before is not the Word’s deficiency , but of that human nature whose property it is to be ignorant. And this 
again will be well seen by honestly examining into the occasion, when and to whom the Saviour spoke 
thus. Not then when the heaven was made by Him, nor when He was with the Father Himself, the Word 
disposing all things ,’ nor before He became man did He say it, but when the Word became flesh .’ On this 
account it is reasonable to ascribe to His manhood everything which, after He became man, He speaks 
humanly. For it is proper to the Word to know what was made, nor be ignorant either of the beginning or 
of the end of these (for the works are His), and He knows how many things He wrought, and the limit of 
their consistence. And knowing of each the beginning and the end, He knows surely the general and 
common end of all. Certainly when He says in the Gospel concerning Himself in His human character, 
Father, the hour is come, glorify Thy Son ,’ it is plain that He knows also the hour of the end of all things, 
as the Word, though as man He is ignorant of it, for ignorance is proper to man , and especially ignorance 
of these things. Moreover this is proper to the Saviour’s love of man; for since He was made man, He is 
not ashamed, because of the flesh which is ignorant , to say I know not,’ that He may shew that knowing 
as God, He is but ignorant according to the flesh . And therefore He said not, no, not the Son of God 
knows,’ lest the Godhead should seem ignorant, but simply, no, not the Son,’ that the ignorance might be 
the Son’s as born from among men. 


44. On this account, He alludes to the Angels, but He did not go further and say, not the Holy Ghost;’ but 
He was silent, with a double intimation; first that if the Spirit knew, much more must the Word know, 
considered as the Word, from whom the Spirit receives ; and next by His silence about the Spirit, He made 
it clear, that He said of His human ministry, no, not the Son.’ And a proof of it is this; that, when He had 
spoken humanly No, not the Son knows,’ He yet shews that divinely He knew all things. For that Son 
whom He declares not to know the day, Him He declares to know the Father; for No one,’ He says, 
knoweth the Father save the Son .’ And all men but the Arians would join in confessing, that He who 
knows the Father, much more knows the whole of the creation; and in that whole, its end. And if already 
the day and the hour be determined by the Father, it is plain that through the Son are they determined, 
and He knows Himself what through Him has been determined , for there is nothing but has come to be 
and has been determined through the Son. Therefore He, being the Framer of the universe, knows of what 
nature, and of what magnitude, and with what limits, the Father has willed it to be made; and in the how 
much and how far is included its period. And again, if all that is the Father’s, is the Son’s (and this He 
Himself has said), and it is the Father’s attribute to know the day, it is plain that the Son too knows it, 
having this proper to Him from the Father. And again, if the Son be in the Father and the Father in the 
Son, and the Father knows the day and the hour, it is clear that the Son, being in the Father and knowing 
the things of the Father, knows Himself also the day and the hour. And if the Son is also the Father’s Very 
Image, and the Father knows the day and the hour, it is plain that the Son has this likeness also to the 
Father of knowing them. And it is not wonderful if He, through whom all things were made, and in whom 
the universe consists, Himself knows what has been brought to be, and when the end will be of each and 
of all together; rather is it wonderful that this audacity, suitable as it is to the madness of the Ario- 
maniacs, should have forced us to have recourse to so long a defence. For ranking the Son of God, the 
Eternal Word, among things originate, they are not far from venturing to maintain that the Father Himself 
is second to the creation; for if He who knows the Father knows not the day nor the hour, I fear lest the 
knowledge of the creation, or rather of the lower portion of it, be greater, as they in their madness would 
say, than knowledge concerning the Father. 


45. But for them, when they thus blaspheme the Spirit, they must expect no remission ever of such 
irreligion, as the Lord has said ; but let us, who love Christ and bear Christ within us, know that the Word, 
not as ignorant, considered as Word, has said I know not,’ for He knows, but as shewing His manhood , in 
that to be ignorant is proper to man, and that He had put on flesh that was ignorant , being in which, He 


said according to the flesh, I know not.’ And for this reason, after saying, No not the Son knows,’ and 
mentioning the ignorance of the men in Noah’s day, immediately He added, Watch therefore, for ye know 
not in what hour your Lord doth come,’ and again, In such an hour as ye think not, the Son of man cometh 
. For I too, having become as you for you, said no, not the Son.’ For, had He been ignorant divinely, He 
must have said, Watch therefore, for I know not,’ and, In an hour when I think not;’ but in fact this hath 
He not said; but by saying Ye know not’ and When ye think not,’ He has signified that it belongs to man to 
be ignorant; for whose sake He too having a flesh like theirs and having become man, said No, not the Son 
knows,’ for He knew not in flesh, though knowing as Word. And again the example from Noah exposes the 
shamelessness of Christ’s enemies; for there too He said not, I knew not,’ but They knew not until the 
flood came .’ For men did not know, but He who brought the flood (and it was the Saviour Himself) knew 
the day and the hour in which He opened the cataracts of heaven and broke up the great deep, and said to 
Noah, Come thou and all thy house into the ark .’ For were He ignorant, He had not foretold to Noah, Yet 
seven days and I will bring a flood upon the earth.’ But if in describing the day He makes use of the 
parallel of Noah’s time, and He did know the day of the flood, therefore He knows also the day of His own 
coming. 


46. Moreover, after narrating the parable of the Virgins, again He shews more clearly who they are who 
are ignorant of the day and the hour, saying, Watch therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the hour .’ 
He who said shortly before, No one knoweth, no not the Son,’ now says not I know not,’ but ye know not.’ 
In like manner then, when His disciples asked about the end, suitably said He then, no, nor the Son,’ 
according to the flesh because of the body; that He might shew that, as man, He knows not; for ignorance 
is proper to man . If however He is the Word, if it is He who is to come, He to be Judge, He to be the 
Bridegroom, He knoweth when and in what hour He cometh, and when He is to say, Awake, thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light .’ For as, on becoming man, He hungers 
and thirsts and suffers with men, so with men as man He knows not; though divinely, being in the Father 
Word and Wisdom, He knows, and there is nothing which He knows not. In like manner also about 
Lazarus He asks humanly, who was on His way to raise him, and knew whence He should recall Lazarus’s 
soul; and it was a greater thing to know where the soul was, than to know where the body lay; but He 
asked humanly, that He might raise divinely. So too He asks of the disciples, on coming into the parts of 
Caesarea, though knowing even before Peter made answer. For if the Father revealed to Peter the answer 
to the Lord’s question, it is plain that through the Son was the revelation, for No one knoweth the Son,’ 
saith He, save the Father, neither the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him 
.. But if through the Son is revealed the knowledge both of the Father and the Son, there is no room for 
doubting that the Lord who asked, having first revealed it to Peter from the Father, next asked humanly; 
in order to shew, that asking after the flesh, He knew divinely what Peter was about to say. The Son then 
knew, as knowing all things, and knowing His own Father, than which knowledge nothing can be greater 
or more perfect. 


47. This is sufficient to confute them; but to shew still further that they are hostile to the truth and 
Christ’s enemies, I could wish to ask them a question. The Apostle in the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians writes, I knew a man in Christ, above fourteen years ago, whether in the body I do not know, 
or whether out of the body I do not know; God knoweth .’ What now say ye? Knew the Apostle what had 
happened to him in the vision, though he says I know not,’ or knew he not? If he knew not, see to it, lest, 
being familiar with error, ye err in the trespass of the Phrygians , who say that the Prophets and the other 
ministers of the Word know neither what they do nor concerning what they announce. But if he knew 
when he said I know not,’ for he had Christ within him revealing to him all things, is not the heart of God’s 
enemies indeed perverted and self-condemned?’ for when the Apostle says, I know not,’ they say that he 
knows; but when the Lord says, I know not,’ they say that He does not know. For if since Christ was within 
him, Paul knew that of which he says, I know not,’ does not much more Christ Himself know, though He 
say, I know not?’ The Apostle then, the Lord revealing it to him, knew what happened to him; for on this 
account he says, I knew a man in Christ;’ and knowing the man, he knew also how the man was caught 
away. Thus Elisha, who beheld Elijah, knew also how he was taken up; but though knowing, yet when the 
sons of the Prophets thought that Elijah was cast upon one of the mountains by the Spirit, he knowing 
from the first what he had seen, tried to persuade them; but when they urged it, he was silent, and 
suffered them to go after him. Did he then not know, because he was silent? he knew indeed, but as if not 
knowing, he suffered them, that they being convinced, might no more doubt about the taking up of Elijah. 
Therefore much more Paul, himself being the person caught away, knew also how he was caught; for 
Elijah knew; and had any one asked, he would have said how. And yet Paul says I know not,’ for these two 
reasons, as I think at least; one, as he has said himself, lest because of the abundance of the revelations 
any one should think of him beyond what he saw; the other, because, our Saviour having said I know not,’ 
it became him also to say I know not,’ lest the servant should appear above his Lord, and the disciple 
above his Master. 


48. Therefore He who gave to Paul to know, much rather knew Himself; for since He spoke of the 
antecedents of the day, He also knew, as I said before, when the Day and when the Hour, and yet though 
knowing, He says, No, not the Son knoweth.’ Why then said He at that time I know not,’ what He as Lord , 
knew? as we may by searching conjecture, for our profit , as I think at least, did He this; and may He 
grant to what we are now proposing a true meaning! On both sides did the Saviour secure our advantage; 
for He has made known what comes before the end, that, as He said Himself, we might not be startled nor 


these that all creation receives our services? Is it not by their means that a second form is impressed even 
upon the world?—so many arts, so many industrious resources, so many pursuits, such business, such 
offices, such commerce, such remedies, counsels, consolations, modes, civilizations, and accomplishments 
of life! All these things have produced the very relish and savour of human existence; whilst by these 
senses of man, he alone of all animated nature has the distinction of being a rational animal, with a 
capacity for intelligence and knowledge—nay, an ability to form the Academy itself! But Plato, in order to 
disparage the testimony of the senses, in the Phaedrus denies (in the person of Socrates) his own ability to 
know even himself, according to the injunction of the Delphic oracle; and in the Theaetetus he deprives 
himself of the faculties of knowledge and sensation; and again, in the Phaedrus he postpones till after 
death the posthumous knowledge, as he calls it, of the truth; and yet for all he went on playing the 
philosopher even before he died. We may not, I say, we may not call into question the truth of the (poor 
vilified) senses, lest we should even in Christ Himself, bring doubt upon the truth of their sensation; lest 
perchance it should be said that He did not really “behold Satan as lightning fall from heaven;” that He 
did not really hear the Father’s voice testifying of Himself; or that He was deceived in touching Peter’s 
wife’s mother; or that the fragrance of the ointment which He afterwards smelled was different from that 
which He accepted for His burial; and that the taste of the wine was different from that which He 
consecrated in memory of His blood. On this false principle it was that Marcion actually chose to believe 
that He was a phantom, denying to Him the reality of a perfect body. Now, not even to His apostles was 
His nature ever a matter of deception. He was truly both seen and heard upon the mount; true and real 
was the draught of that wine at the marriage of (Cana in) Galilee; true and real also was the touch of the 
then believing Thomas. Read the testimony of John: “That which we have seen, which we have heard, 
which we have looked upon with our eyes, and our hands have handled, of the Word of life.” False, of 
course, and deceptive must have been that testimony, if the witness of our eyes, and ears, and hands be by 
nature a lie. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


PLATO SUGGESTED CERTAIN ERRORS TO THE GNOSTICS. FUNCTIONS OF THE SOUL 


I turn now to the department of our intellectual faculties, such as Plato has handed it over to the heretics, 
distinct from our bodily functions, having obtained the knowledge of them before death. He asks in the 
Phaedo, What, then, (do you think) concerning the actual possession of knowledge? Will the body be a 
hindrance to it or not, if one shall admit it as an associate in the search after knowledge? I have a similar 
question to ask: Have the faculties of their sight and hearing any truth and reality for human beings or 
not? Is it not the case, that even the poets are always muttering against us, that we can never hear or see 
anything for certain? He remembered, no doubt, what Epicharmus the comic poet had said: “It is the mind 
which sees, the mind that hears—all else is blind and deaf.” To the same purport he says again, that man 
is the wisest whose mental power is the clearest; who never applies the sense of sight, nor adds to his 
mind the help of any such faculty, but employs the intellect itself in unmixed serenity when he indulges in 
contemplation for the purpose of acquiring an unalloyed insight into the nature of things; divorcing 
himself with all his might from his eyes and ears and (as one must express himself) from the whole of his 
body, on the ground of its disturbing the soul, and not allowing it to possess either truth or wisdom, 
whenever it is brought into communication with it. We see, then, that in opposition to the bodily senses 
another faculty is provided of a much more serviceable character, even the powers of the soul, which 
produce an understanding of that truth whose realities are not palpable nor open to the bodily senses, but 
are very remote from men’s everyday knowledge, lying in secret—in the heights above, and in the 
presence of God Himself. For Plato maintains that there are certain invisible substances, incorporeal, 
celestial, divine, and eternal, which they call ideas, that is to say, (archetypal) forms, which are the 
patterns and causes of those objects of nature which are manifest to us, and lie under our corporeal 
senses: the former, (according to Plato,) are the actual verities, and the latter the images and likenesses of 
them. Well, now, are there not here gleams of the heretical principles of the Gnostics and the 
Valentinians? It is from this philosophy that they eagerly adopt the difference between the bodily senses 
and the intellectual faculties,—a distinction which they actually apply to the parable of the ten virgins: 
making the five foolish virgins to symbolize the five bodily senses, seeing that these are so silly and so 
easy to be deceived; and the wise virgin to express the meaning of the intellectual faculties, which are so 
wise as to attain to that mysterious and supernal truth, which is placed in the pleroma. (Here, then, we 
have) the mystic original of the ideas of these heretics. For in this philosophy lie both their AEons and 
their genealogies. Thus, too, do they divide sensation, both into the intellectual powers from their spiritual 
seed, and the sensuous faculties from the animal, which cannot by any means comprehend spiritual 
things. From the former germ spring invisible things; from the latter, visible things which are grovelling 
and temporary, and which are obvious to the senses, placed as they are in palpable forms. It is because of 
these views that we have in a former passage stated as a preliminary fact, that the mind is nothing else 
than an apparatus or instrument of the soul, and that the spirit is no other faculty, separate from the soul, 
but is the soul itself exercised in respiration; although that influence which either God on the one hand, or 
the devil on the other, has breathed upon it, must be regarded in the light of an additional element. And 
now, with respect to the difference between the intellectual powers and the sensuous faculties, we only 
admit it so far as the natural diversity between them requires of us. (There is, of course, a difference) 
between things corporeal and things spiritual, between visible and invisible beings, between objects 


scared, when they happen, but from them may expect the end after them. And concerning the day and the 
hour He was not willing to say according to His divine nature, I know,’ but after the flesh, I know not,’ for 
the sake of the flesh which was ignorant , as I have said before; lest they should ask Him further, and then 
either He should have to pain the disciples by not speaking, or by speaking might act to the prejudice of 
them and us all. For whatever He does, that altogether He does for our sakes, since also for us the Word 
became flesh.’ For us therefore He said No, not the Son knoweth;’ and neither was He untrue in thus 
saying (for He said humanly, as man, I know not’), nor did He suffer the disciples to force Him to speak, 
for by saying I know not’ He stopped their inquiries. And so in the Acts of the Apostles it is written, when 
He went upon the Angels, ascending as man, and carrying up to heaven the flesh which He bore, on the 
disciples seeing this, and again asking, When shall the end be, and when wilt Thou be present?’ He said to 
them more clearly, It is not for you to know the times or the seasons which the Father hath put in His own 
power .’ And He did not then say, No, not the Son,’ as He said before humanly, but, It is not for you to 
know.’ For now the flesh had risen and put off its mortality and been deified; and no longer did it become 
Him to answer after the flesh when He was going into the heavens; but henceforth to teach after a divine 
manner, It is not for you to know times or seasons which the Father hath put in His own power; but ye 
shall receive Power .’ And what is that Power of the Father but the Son? for Christ is God’s Power and 
God’s Wisdom.’ 


49. The Son then did know, as being the Word; for He implied this in what He said,—I know but it is not 
for you to know;’ for it was for your sakes that sitting also on the mount I said according to the flesh, No, 
not the Son knoweth,’ for the profit of you and all. For it is profitable to you to hear so much both of the 
Angels and of the Son, because of the deceivers which shall be afterwards; that though demons should be 
transfigured as Angels, and should attempt to speak concerning the end, you should not believe, since 
they are ignorant; and that, if Antichrist too, disguising himself, should say, Iam Christ,’ and should try in 
his turn to speak of that day and end, to deceive the hearers, ye, having these words from Me, No, not the 
Son,’ may disbelieve him also. And further, not to know when the end is, or when the day of the end, is 
expedient for man, lest knowing, they might become negligent of the time between, awaiting the days 
near the end; for they will argue that then only must they attend to themselves . Therefore also has He 
been silent of the time when each shall die, lest men, being elated on the ground of knowledge, should 
forthwith neglect themselves for the greater part of their time. Both then, the end of all things and the 
limit of each of us hath the Word concealed from us (for in the end of all is the end of each, and in the end 
of each the end of all is comprehended), that, whereas it is uncertain and always in prospect, we may 
advance day by day as if summoned, reaching forward to the things before us and forgetting the things 
behind . For who, knowing the day of the end, would not be dilatory with the interval? but, if ignorant, 
would not be ready day by day? It was on this account that the Saviour added, Watch therefore, for ye 
know not what hour your Lord doth come;’ and, In such an hour as ye think not, the Son of man cometh .’ 
For the advantage then which comes of ignorance has He said this; for in saying it, He wishes that we 
should always be prepared; for you,’ He says, know not; but I, the Lord, know when I come, though the 
Arians do not wait for Me, who am the Word of the Father.’ 


50. The Lord then, knowing what is good for us beyond ourselves, thus secured the disciples; and they, 
being thus taught, set right those of Thessalonica when likely on this point to run into error. However, 
since Christ’s enemies do not yield even to these considerations, I wish, though knowing that they have a 
heart harder than Pharaoh, to ask them again concerning this. In Paradise God asks, Adam, where art 
Thou ‘ and He inquires of Cain also, Where is Abel thy brother ?’ What then say you to this? for if you 
think Him ignorant and therefore to have asked, you are already of the party of the Manichees, for this is 
their bold thought; but if, fearing the open name, ye force yourselves to say, that He asks knowing, what is 
there extravagant or strange in the doctrine, that ye should thus fall, on finding that the Son, in whom 
God then inquired, that same Son who now is clad in flesh, inquires of the disciples as man? unless 
forsooth, having become Manichees, you are willing to blame the question then put to Adam and all that 
you may give full play to your perverseness. For being exposed on all sides, you still make a whispering 
from the words of Luke, which are rightly said, but ill understood by you. And what this is, we must state, 
that so also their corrupt meaning may be shewn. 


51. Now Luke says, And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in grace with God and man .’ This 
then is the passage, and since they stumble in it, we are compelled to ask them, like the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees, of the person concerning whom Luke speaks. And the case stands thus. Is Jesus Christ man, as 
all other men, or is He God bearing flesh? If then He is an ordinary man as the rest, then let Him, as a 
man, advance; this however is the sentiment of the Samosatene, which virtually indeed you entertain also, 
though in name you deny it because of men. But if He be God bearing flesh, as He truly is, and the Word 
became flesh,’ and being God descended upon earth, what advance had He who existed equal to God? or 
how had the Son increase, being ever in the Father? For if He who was ever in the Father, advanced, 
what, I ask, is there beyond the Father from which His advance might be made? Next it is suitable here to 
repeat what was said upon the point of His receiving and being glorified. If He advanced when He became 
man, it is plain that, before He became man, He was imperfect; and rather the flesh became to Him a 
cause of perfection, than He to the flesh. And again, if, as being the Word, He advances, what has He 
more to become than Word and Wisdom and Son and God’s Power? For the Word is all these, of which if 
one can anyhow partake as it were one ray, such a man becomes all perfect among men, and equal to 
Angels. For Angels, and Archangels, and Dominions, and all the Powers, and Thrones, as partaking the 


Word, behold always the face of His Father. How then does He who to others supplies perfection, Himself 
advance later than they? For Angels even ministered to His human birth, and the passage from Luke 
comes later than the ministration of the Angels. How then at all can it even come into thought of man? or 
how did Wisdom advance in wisdom? or how did He who to others gives grace (as Paul says in every 
Epistle, knowing that through Him grace is given, The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all’), 
how did He advance in grace? for either let them say that the Apostle is untrue, and presume to say that 
the Son is not Wisdom, or else if He is Wisdom as Solomon said, and if Paul wrote, Christ God’s Power and 
God’s Wisdom,’ of what advance did Wisdom admit further? 


52. For men, creatures as they are, are capable in a certain way of reaching forward and advancing in 
virtue . Enoch, for instance, was thus translated, and Moses increased and was perfected; and Isaac by 
advancing became great ;’ and the Apostle said that he reached forth ‘ day by day to what was before him. 
For each had room for advancing, looking to the step before him. But the Son of God, who is One and 
Only, what room had He for reaching forward? for all things advance by looking at Him; and He, being 
One and Only, is in the Only Father, from whom again He does not reach forward, but in Him abideth ever 
. To men then belongs advance; but the Son of God, since He could not advance, being perfect in the 
Father, humbled Himself for us, that in His humbling we on the other hand might be able to increase. And 
our increase is no other than the renouncing things sensible, and coming to the Word Himself; since His 
humbling is nothing else than His taking our flesh. It was not then the Word, considered as the Word, who 
advanced; who is perfect from the perfect Father , who needs nothing, nay brings forward others to an 
advance; but humanly is He here also said to advance, since advance belongs to man . Hence the 
Evangelist, speaking with cautious exactness , has mentioned stature in the advance; but being Word and 
God He is not measured by stature, which belongs to bodies. Of the body then is the advance; for, it 
advancing, in it advanced also the manifestation of the Godhead to those who saw it. And, as the Godhead 
was more and more revealed, by so much more did His grace as man increase before all men. For as a 
child He was carried to the Temple; and when He became a boy, He remained there, and questioned the 
priests about the Law. And by degrees His body increasing, and the Word manifesting Himself in it, He is 
confessed henceforth by Peter first, then also by all, Truly this is the Son of God ;’ however wilfully the 
Jews, both the ancient and these modern , shut fast their eyes, lest they see that to advance in wisdom is 
not the advance of Wisdom Itself, but rather the manhood’s advance in It. For Jesus advanced in wisdom 
and grace;’ and, if we may speak what is explanatory as well as true, He advanced in Himself; for Wisdom 
builded herself an house,’ and in herself she gave the house advancement. 


53. (What moreover is this advance that is spoken of, but, as I said before, the deifying and grace 
imparted from Wisdom to men, sin being obliterated in them and their inward corruption, according to 
their likeness and relationship to the flesh of the Word?) For thus, the body increasing in stature, there 
developed in it the manifestation of the Godhead also, and to all was it displayed that the body was God’s 
Temple , and that God was in the body. And if they urge, that The Word become flesh’ is called Jesus, and 
refer to Him the term advanced,’ they must be told that neither does this impair the Father’s Light , which 
is the Son, but that it still shews that the Word has become man, and bore true flesh. And as we said that 
He suffered in the flesh, and hungered in the flesh, and was fatigued in the flesh, so also reasonably may 
He be said to have advanced in the flesh; for neither did the advance, such as we have described it, take 
place with the Word external to the flesh, for in Him was the flesh which advanced and His is it called, and 
that as before, that man’s advance might abide and fail not, because of the Word which is with it. Neither 
then was the advance the Word’s, nor was the flesh Wisdom, but the flesh became the body of Wisdom . 
Therefore, as we have already said, not Wisdom, as Wisdom, advanced in respect of Itself; but the 
manhood advanced in Wisdom, transcending by degrees human nature, and being deified, and becoming 
and appearing to all as the organ of Wisdom for the operation and the shining forth of the Godhead. 
Wherefore neither said he, The Word advanced,’ but Jesus, by which Name the Lord was called when He 
became man; so that the advance is of the human nature in such wise as we explained above. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; TWELFTHLY, MATTHEW XXVI. 39; JOHN XII. 27, &C. ARIAN INFERENCES ARE AGAINST THE 
REGULA FIDEI, AS BEFORE. HE WEPT AND THE LIKE, AS MAN. OTHER TEXTS PROVE HIM GOD. GOD COULD NOT 
FEAR. HE FEARED BECAUSE HIS FLESH FEARED 


54. Therefore as, when the flesh advanced, He is said to have advanced, because the body was His own, 
so also what is said at the season of His death, that He was troubled, that He wept, must be taken in the 
same sense . For they, going up and down , as if thereby recommending their heresy anew, allege; 
“Behold, He wept,’ and said, Now is My soul troubled,’ and He besought that the cup might pass away; 
how then, if He so spoke, is He God, and Word of the Father?” Yea, it is written that He wept, O God’s 
enemies, and that He said, I am troubled,’ and on the Cross He said, Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani,’ that is, 
My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ and He besought that the cup might pass away . Thus 
certainly it is written; but again I would ask you (for the same rejoinder must of necessity be made to each 
of your objections ), If the speaker is mere man, let him weep and fear death, as being man; but if He is 
the Word in flesh (for one must not be reluctant to repeat), whom had He to fear being God? or wherefore 
should He fear death, who was Himself Life, and was rescuing others from death? or how, whereas He 
said, Fear not him that kills the body ,’ should He Himself fear? And how should He who said to Abraham, 


Fear not, for I am with thee,’ and encouraged Moses against Pharaoh, and said to the son of Nun, Be 
strong, and of a good courage ,’ Himself feel terror before Herod and Pilate? Further, He who succours 
others against fear (for the Lord,’ says Scripture, is on my side, I will not fear what man shall do unto me 
‘), did He fear governors, mortal men? did He who Himself was come against death, feel terror of death? 
Is it not both unseemly and irreligious to say that He was terrified at death or hades, whom the keepers of 
the gates of hades saw and shuddered? But if, as you would hold, the Word was in terror wherefore, when 
He spoke long before of the conspiracy of the Jews, did He not flee, nay said when actually sought, I am 
He?’ for He could have avoided death, as He said, I have power to lay down My life, and I have power to 
take it again;’ and No one taketh it from Me .’ 


55. But these affections were not proper to the nature of the Word, as far as He was Word; but in the flesh 
which was thus affected was the Word, O Christ’s enemies and unthankful Jews! For He said not all this 
prior to the flesh; but when the Word became flesh,’ and has become man, then is it written that He said 
this, that is, humanly. Surely He of whom this is written was He who raised Lazarus from the dead, and 
made the water wine, and vouchsafed sight to the man born blind, and said, I and My Father are one .”’ If 
then they make His human attributes a ground for low thoughts concerning the Son of God, nay consider 
Him altogether man from the earth, and not from heaven, wherefore not from His divine works recognise 
the Word who is in the Father, and henceforward renounce their self-willed irreligion? For they are given 
to see, how He who did the works is the same as He who shewed that His body was passible by His 
permitting it to weep and hunger, and to shew other properties of a body. For while by means of such He 
made it known that, though God impassible, He had taken a passible flesh; yet from the works He shewed 
Himself the Word of God, who had afterwards become man, saying, Though ye believe not Me, beholding 
Me clad in a human body, yet believe the works, that ye may know that “I am in the Father, and the Father 
in Me. “ And Christ’s enemies seem to me to shew plain shamelessness and blasphemy;’ for, when they 
hear I and the Father are one ,’ they violently distort the sense, and separate the unity of the Father and 
the Son; but reading of His tears or sweat or sufferings, they do not advert to His body, but on account of 
these rank in the creation Him by whom the creation was made. What then is left for them to differ from 
the Jews in? for as the Jews blasphemously ascribed God’s works to Beelzebub, so also will these, ranking 
with the creatures the Lord who wrought those works, undergo the same condemnation as theirs without 
mercy. 


56. But they ought, when they hear I and the Father are one,’ to see in Him the oneness of the Godhead 
and the propriety of the Father’s Essence; and again when they hear, He wept’ and the like, to say that 
these are proper to the body; especially since on each side they have an intelligible ground, viz. that this 
is written as of God and that with reference to His manhood. For in the incorporeal, the properties of body 
had not been, unless He had taken a body corruptible and mortal ; for mortal was Holy Mary, from whom 
was His body. Wherefore of necessity when He was in a body suffering, and weeping, and toiling, these 
things which are proper to the flesh, are ascribed to Him together with the body. If then He wept and was 
troubled, it was not the Word, considered as the Word, who wept and was troubled, but it was proper to 
the flesh; and if too He besought that the cup might pass away, it was not the Godhead that was in terror, 
but this affection too was proper to the manhood. And that the words Why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ are 
His, according to the foregoing explanations (though He suffered nothing, for the Word was impassible), is 
notwithstanding declared by the Evangelists; since the Lord became man, and these things are done and 
said as from a man, that He might Himself lighten these very sufferings of the flesh, and free it from them 
. Whence neither can the Lord be forsaken by the Father, who is ever in the Father, both before He spoke, 
and when He uttered this cry. Nor is it lawful to say that the Lord was in terror, at whom the keepers of 
hell’s gates shuddered and set open hell, and the graves did gape, and many bodies of the saints arose 
and appeared to their own people . Therefore be every heretic dumb, nor dare to ascribe terror to the 
Lord whom death, as a serpent, flees, at whom demons tremble, and the sea is in alarm; for whom the 
heavens are rent and all the powers are shaken. For behold when He says, Why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ 
the Father shewed that He was ever and even then in Him; for the earth knowing its Lord who spoke, 
straightway trembled, and the vail was rent, and the sun was hidden, and the rocks were torn asunder, 
and the graves, as I have said, did gape, and the dead in them arose; and, what is wonderful, they who 
were then present and had before denied Him, then seeing these signs, confessed that truly He was the 
Son of God .’ 


57. And as to His saying, If it be possible, let the cup pass,’ observe how, though He thus spake, He 
rebuked Peter, saying, Thou savourest not the things that be of God, but those that be of men.’ For He 
willed what He deprecated, for therefore had He come; but His was the willing (for for it He came), but 
the terror belonged to the flesh. Wherefore as man He utters this speech also, and yet both were said by 
the Same, to shew that He was God, willing in Himself, but when He had become man, having a flesh that 
was in terror. For the sake of this flesh He combined His own will with human weakness , that destroying 
this affection He might in turn make man undaunted in face of death. Behold then a thing strange indeed! 
He to whom Christ’s enemies impute words of terror, He by that so-called tenor renders men undaunted 
and fearless. And so the Blessed Apostles after Him from such words of His conceived so great a contempt 
of death, as not even to care for those who questioned them, but to answer, We ought to obey God rather 
than men .’ And the other Holy Martyrs were so bold, as to think that they were rather passing to life than 
undergoing death. Is it not extravagant then, to admire the courage of the servants of the Word, yet to say 
that the Word Himself was in terror, through whom they despised death? But from that most enduring 


purpose and courage of the Holy Martyrs is shewn, that the Godhead was not in terror, but the Saviour 
took away our terror. For as He abolished death by death, and by human means all human evils, so by this 
so-called terror did He remove our terror, and brought about that never more should men fear death. His 
word and deed go together. For human were the sayings, Let the cup pass,’ and Why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?’ and divine the act whereby the Same did cause the sun to fail and the dead to rise. Again He said 
humanly, Now is My soul troubled;’ and He said divinely, I have power to lay down My life, and power to 
take it again .’ For to be troubled was proper to the flesh, and to have power to lay down His life and take 
it again, when He will, was no property of men but of the Word’s power. For man dies, not by his own 
power, but by necessity of nature and against his will; but the Lord, being Himself immortal, but having a 
mortal flesh, had power, as God, to become separate from the body and to take it again, when He would. 
Concerning this too speaks David in the Psalm, Thou shalt not leave My soul in hades, neither shalt Thou 
suffer Thy Holy One to see corruption .’ For it beseemed that the flesh, corruptible as it was, should no 
longer after its own nature remain mortal, but because of the Word who had put it on, should abide 
incorruptible. For as He, having come in our body, was conformed to our condition, so we, receiving Him, 
partake of the immortality that is from Him. 


58. Idle then is the excuse for stumbling, and petty the notions concerning the Word, of these Ario- 
maniacs, because it is written, He was troubled,’ and He wept.’ For they seem not even to have human 
feeling, if they are thus ignorant of man’s nature and properties; which do but make it the greater wonder, 
that the Word should be in such a suffering flesh, and neither prevented those who were conspiring 
against Him, nor took vengeance of those who were putting Him to death, though He was able, He who 
hindered some from dying, and raised others from the dead. And He let His own body suffer, for therefore 
did He come, as I said before, that in the flesh He might suffer, and thenceforth the flesh might be made 
impassible and immortal , and that, as we have many times said, contumely and other troubles might 
determine upon Him and come short of others after Him, being by Him annulled utterly; and that 
henceforth men might for ever abide incorruptible, as a temple of the Word . Had Christ’s enemies thus 
dwelt on these thoughts, and recognised the ecclesiastical scope as an anchor for the faith, they would not 
have made shipwreck of the faith, nor been so shameless as to resist those who would fain recover them 
from their fall, and to deem those as enemies who are admonishing them to be religious . 


CHAPTER XXX 
OBJECTIONS CONTINUED, AS IN CHAPTERS VII 


X. WHETHER THE SON IS BEGOTTEN OF THE FATHER’S WILL? THIS VIRTUALLY THE SAME AS WHETHER ONCE HE 
WAS NOT? AND USED BY THE ARIANS TO INTRODUCE THE LATTER QUESTION. THE REGULA FIDEI ANSWERS IT 
AT ONCE IN THE NEGATIVE BY CONTRARY TEXTS. THE ARIANS FOLLOW THE VALENTINIANS IN MAINTAINING A 
PRECEDENT WILL; WHICH REALLY IS ONLY EXERCISED BY GOD TOWARDS CREATURES. INSTANCES FROM 
SCRIPTURE. INCONSISTENCY OF ASTERIUS. IF THE SON BY WILL, THERE MUST BE ANOTHER WORD BEFORE 
HIM. IF GOD IS GOOD, OR EXIST, BY HIS WILL, THEN IS THE SON BY HIS WILL. IF HE WILLED TO HAVE REASON 
OR WISDOM, THEN IS HIS WORD AND WISDOM AT HIS WILL. THE SON IS THE LIVING WILL, AND HAS ALL TITLES 
WHICH DENOTE CONNATURALITY. THAT WILL WHICH THE FATHER HAS TO THE SON, THE SON HAS TO THE 
FATHER. THE FATHER WILLS THE SON AND THE SON WILLS THE FATHER 


58. (continued). But , as it seems, a heretic is a wicked thing in truth, and in every respect his heart is 
depraved and irreligious. For behold, though convicted on all points, and shewn to be utterly bereft of 
understanding, they feel no shame; but as the hydra of Gentile fable, when its former serpents were 
destroyed, gave birth to fresh ones, contending against the slayer of the old by the production of new, so 
also they, hostile and hateful to God , as hydras , losing their life in the objections which they advance, 
invent for themselves other questions Judaic and foolish, and new expedients, as if Truth were their 
enemy, thereby to shew the rather that they are Christ’s opponents in all things. 


59. After so many proofs against them, at which even the devil who is their father had himself been 
abashed and gone back, again as from their perverse heart they mutter forth other expedients, sometimes 
in whispers, sometimes with the drone of gnats; Be it so,’ say they; interpret these places thus, and gain 
the victory in reasonings and proofs; still you must say that the Son has received being from the Father at 
His will and pleasure;’ for thus they deceive many, putting forward the will and the pleasure of God. Now 
if any of those who believe aright were to say this in simplicity, there would be no cause to be suspicious 
of the expression, the right intention prevailing over that somewhat simple use of words . But since the 
phrase is from the heretics and the words of heretics are suspicious, and, as it is written, The wicked are 
deceitful,’ and The words of the wicked are deceit ,’ even though they but make signs , for their heart is 
depraved, come let us examine this phrase also, lest, though convicted on all sides, still, as hydras, they 
invent a fresh word, and by such clever language and specious evasion, they sow again that irreligion of 
theirs in another way. For he who says, The Son came to be at the Divine will,’ has the same meaning as 
another who says, Once He was not,’ and The Son came to be out of nothing,’ and He is a creature.’ But 
since they are now ashamed of these phrases, these crafty ones have endeavoured to convey their 
meaning in another way, putting forth the word will,’ as cuttlefish their blackness, thereby to blind the 
simple , and to keep in mind their peculiar heresy. For whence bring they by will and pleasure?’ or from 
what Scripture? let them say, who are so suspicious in their words and so inventive of irreligion. For the 
Father who revealed from heaven His own Word, declared, This is My beloved Son;’ and by David He said, 


My heart uttered a good Word;’ and John He bade say, In the beginning was the Word;’ and David says in 
the Psalm, With Thee is the well of life, and in Thy light shall we see light;’ and the Apostle writes, Who 
being the Radiance of Glory,’ and again, Who being in the form of God,’ and, Who is the Image of the 
invisible God .’ 


60. All everywhere tell us of the being of the Word, but none of His being by will,’ nor at all of His making; 
but they, where, I ask, did they find will or pleasure precedent ‘ to the Word of God, unless forsooth, 
leaving the Scriptures, they simulate the perverseness of Valentinus? For Ptolemy the Valentinian said 
that the Unoriginate had a pair of attributes, Thought and Will, and first He thought and then He willed; 
and what He thought, He could not put forth , unless when the power of the Will was added. Thence the 
Arians taking a lesson, wish will and pleasure to precede the Word. For them then, let them rival the 
doctrine of Valentinus; but we, when we read the divine discourses, found He was’ applied to the Son, but 
of Him only did we hear as being in the Father and the Father’s Image; while in the case of things 
originate only, since also by nature these things once were not, but afterwards came to be , did we 
recognise a precedent will and pleasure, David saying in the hundred and thirteenth Psalm, As for our 
God He is in heaven, He hath done whatsoever pleased Him,’ and in the hundred and tenth, The works of 
the Lord are great, sought out unto all His good pleasure;’ and again, in the hundred and thirty-fourth, 
Whatsoever the Lord pleased, that did He in heaven, and in earth, and in the sea, and in all deep places .’ 
If then He be work and thing made, and one among others, let Him, as others, be said by will’ to have 
come to be, and Scripture shews that these are thus brought into being. And Asterius, the advocate for 
the heresy, acquiesces, when he thus writes, For if it be unworthy of the Framer of all, to make at 
pleasure, let His being pleased be removed equally in the case of all, that His Majesty be preserved 
unimpaired. Or if it be befitting God to will, then let this better way obtain in the case of the first 
Offspring. For it is not possible that it should be fitting for one and the same God to make things at His 
pleasure, and not at His will also.’ In spite of the Sophist having introduced abundant irreligion in his 
words, namely, that the Offspring and the thing made are the same, and that the Son is one offspring out 
of all offsprings that are, He ends with the conclusion that it is fitting to say that the works are by will and 
pleasure. 


61. Therefore if He be other than all things, as has been above shewn , and through Him the works rather 
came to be, let not by will’ be applied to Him, or He has similarly come to be as the things consist which 
through Him come to be. For Paul, whereas he was not before, became afterwards an Apostle by the will 
of God ;’ and our own calling, as itself once not being, but now taking place afterwards, is preceded by 
will, and, as Paul himself says again, has been made according to the good pleasure of His will .’ And what 
Moses relates, Let there be light,’ and Let the earth appear,’ and Let Us make man,’ is, I think, according 
to what has gone before , significant of the will of the Agent. For things which once were not but 
happened afterwards from external causes, these the Framer counsels to make; but His own Word 
begotten from Him by nature, concerning Him He did not counsel beforehand; for in Him the Father 
makes, in Him frames, other things whatever He counsels; as also James the Apostle teaches, saying, Of 
His own will begat He us with the Word of truth .’ Therefore the Will of God concerning all things, 
whether they be begotten again or are brought into being at the first, is in His Word, in whom He both 
makes and begets again what seems right to Him; as the Apostle again signifies, writing to Thessalonica; 
for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning you.’ But if, in whom He makes, in Him also is the 
will, and in Christ is the pleasure of the Father, how can He, as others, come into being by will and 
pleasure? For if He too came to be as you maintain, by will, it follows that the will concerning Him 
consists in some other Word, through whom He in turn comes to be; for it has been shewn that God’s will 
is not in the things which He brings into being, but in Him through whom and in whom all things made 
are brought to be. Next, since it is all one to say By will’ and Once He was not,’ let them make up their 
minds to say, Once He was not,’ that, perceiving with shame that times are signified by the latter, they 
may understand that to say by will’ is to place times before the Son; for counselling goes before things 
which once were not, as in the case of all creatures. But if the Word is the Framer of the creatures, and 
He coexists with the Father, how can to counsel precede the Everlasting as if He were not? for if counsel 
precedes, how through Him are all things? For rather He too, as one among others is by will begotten to 
be a Son, as we too were made sons by the Word of Truth; and it rests, as was said, to seek another Word, 
through whom He too has come to be, and was begotten together with all things, which were according to 
God’s pleasure. 


62. If then there is another Word of God, then be the Son originated by a word; but if there be not, as is 
the case, but all things by Him have come to be, which the Father has willed, does not this expose the 
many-headed craftiness of these men? that feeling shame at saying work,’ and creature,’ and God’s Word 
was not before His generation,’ yet in another way they assert that He is a creature, putting forward will,’ 
and saying, Unless He has by will come to be, therefore God had a Son by necessity and against His good 
pleasure.’ And who is it then who imposes necessity on Him, O men most wicked, who draw everything to 
the purpose of your heresy? for what is contrary to will they see; but what is greater and transcends it has 
escaped their perception. For as what is beside purpose is contrary to will, so what is according to nature 
transcends and precedes counselling . A man by counsel builds a house, but by nature he begets a son; 
and what is in building began to come into being at will, and is external to the maker; but the son is 
proper offspring of the father’s essence, and is not external to him; wherefore neither does he counsel 
concerning him, lest he appear to counsel about himself. As far then as the Son transcends the creature, 


by so much does what is by nature transcend the will . And they, on hearing of Him, ought not to measure 
by will what is by nature; forgetting however that they are hearing about God’s Son, they dare to apply 
human contrarieties in the instance of God, necessity’ and beside purpose,’ to be able thereby to deny that 
there is a true Son of God. For let them tell us themselves,—that God is good and merciful, does this 
attach to Him by will or not? if by will, we must consider that He began to be good, and that His not being 
good is possible; for to counsel and choose implies an inclination two ways, and is incidental to a rational 
nature. But if it be too unseemly that He should be called good and merciful upon will, then what they 
have said themselves must be retorted on them,—therefore by necessity and not at His pleasure He is 
good;’ and, who is it that imposes this necessity on Him?’ But if it be unseemly to speak of necessity in the 
case of God, and therefore it is by nature that He is good, much more is He, and more truly, Father of the 
Son by nature and not by will. 


63. Moreover let them answer us this:—(for against their shamelessness I wish to urge a further question, 
bold indeed, but with a religious intent; be propitious, O Lord !)—the Father Himself, does He exist, first 
having counselled, then being pleased, or before counselling? For since they are so bold in the instance of 
the Word, they must receive the like answer, that they may know that this their presumption reaches even 
to the Father Himself. If then they shall themselves take counsel about will, and say that even He is from 
will, what then was He before He counselled, or what gained He, as ye consider, after counselling? But if 
such a question be unseemly and self-destructive, and shocking even to ask (for it is enough only to hear 
God’s Name for us to know and understand that He is He that Is), will it not also be against reason to have 
parallel thoughts concerning the Word of God, and to make pretences of will and pleasure? for it is 
enough in like manner only to hear the Name of the Word, to know and understand that He who is God 
not by will, has not by will but by nature His own Word. And does it not surpass all conceivable madness, 
to entertain the thought only, that God Himself counsels and considers and chooses and proceeds to have 
a good pleasure, that He be not without Word and without Wisdom, but have both? for He seems to be 
considering about Himself, who counsels about what is proper to His Essence. There being then much 
blasphemy in such a thought, it will be religious to say that things originate have come to be by favour 
and will,’ but the Son is not a work of will, nor has come after , as the creation, but is by nature the own 
Offspring of God’s Essence. For being the own Word of the Father, He allows us not to account of will as 
before Himself, since He is Himself the Father’s Living Counsel , and Power, and Framer of the things 
which seemed good to the Father. And this is what He says of Himself in the Proverbs; Counsel is mine 
and security, mine is understanding, and mine strength .’ For as, although Himself the Understanding,’ in 
which He prepared the heavens, and Himself Strength and Power’ (for Christ is God’s Power and God’s 
Wisdom’ ), He here has altered the terms and said, Mine is understanding’ and Mine strength,’ so while 
He says, Mine is counsel,’ He must Himself be the Living Counsel of the Father; as we have learned from 
the Prophet also, that He becomes the Angel of great Counsel ,’ and was called the good pleasure of the 
Father; for thus we must refute them, using human illustrations concerning God. 


64. Therefore if the works subsist by will and favour,’ and the whole creature is made at God’s good 
pleasure,’ and Paul was called to be an Apostle by the will of God,’ and our calling has come about by His 
good pleasure and will,’ and all things have come into being through the Word, He is external to the 
things which have come to be by will, but rather is Himself the Living Counsel of the Father, by which all 
these things have come to be; by which David also gives thanks in the seventy-second Psalm. Thou hast 
holden me by my right hand; Thou shalt guide me with Thy Counsel .’ How then can the Word, being the 
Counsel and Good Pleasure of the Father, come into being Himself by good pleasure and will,’ like every 
one else? unless, as I said before, in their madness they repeat that He has come into being through 
Himself, or through some other . Who then is it through whom He has come to be? let them fashion 
another Word; and let them name another Christ, rivalling the doctrine of Valentinus ; for Scripture it is 
not. And though they fashion another, yet assuredly he too comes into being through some one; and so, 
while we are thus reckoning up and investigating the succession of them, the many-headed heresy of the 
Atheists is discovered to issue in polytheism and madness unlimited; in the which, wishing the Son to be a 
creature and from nothing, they imply the same thing in other words by pretending the words will and 
pleasure, which rightly belong to things originate and creatures. Is it not irreligious then to impute the 
characteristics of things originate to the Framer of all? and is it not blasphemous to say that will was in 
the Father before the Word? for if will precedes in the Father, the Son’s words are not true, I in the 
Father;’ or even if He is in the Father, yet He will hold but a second place, and it became Him not to say I 
in the Father,’ since will was before Him, in which all things were brought into being and He Himself 
subsisted, as you hold. For though He excel in glory, He is not the less one of the things which by will 
come into being. And, as we have said before, if it be so, how is He Lord and they servants ? but He is 
Lord of all, because He is one with the Father’s Lordship; and the creation is all in bondage, since it is 
external to the Oneness of the Father, and, whereas it once was not, was brought to be. 


65. Moreover, if they say that the Son is by will, they should say also that He came to be by 
understanding; for I consider understanding and will to be the same. For what a man counsels, about that 
also he has understanding; and what he has in understanding, that also he counsels. Certainly the Saviour 
Himself has made them correspond, as being cognate, when He says, Counsel is mine and security; mine 
is understanding, and mine strength .’ For as strength and security are the same (for they mean one 
attribute), so we may say that Understanding and Counsel are the same, which is the Lord. But these 
irreligious men are unwilling that the Son should be Word and Living Counsel; but they fable that there is 


with God , as if a habit , coming and going , after the manner of men, understanding, counsel, wisdom; 
and they leave nothing undone, and they put forward the Thought’ and Will’ of Valentinus, so that they 
may but separate the Son from the Father, and may call Him a creature instead of the proper Word of the 
Father. To them then must be said what was said to Simon Magus; the irreligion of Valentinus perish with 
you ;’ and let every one rather trust to Solomon, who says, that the Word is Wisdom and Understanding. 
For he says, The Lord by Wisdom founded the earth, by Understanding He established the heavens.’ And 
as here by Understanding, so in the Psalms, By the Word of the Lord were the heavens made.’ And as by 
the Word the heavens, so He hath done whatsoever pleased Him.’ And as the Apostle writes to 
Thessalonians, the will of God is in Christ Jesus .’ The Son of God then, He is the Word’ and the Wisdom;’ 
He the Understanding’ and the Living Counsel;’ and in Him is the Good Pleasure of the Father;’ He is 
Truth’ and Light’ and Power’ of the Father. But if the Will of God is Wisdom and Understanding, and the 
Son is Wisdom, he who says that the Son is by will,’ says virtually that Wisdom has come into being in 
wisdom, and the Son is made in a son, and the Word created through the Word ; which is incompatible 
with God and is opposed to His Scriptures. For the Apostle proclaims the Son to be the own Radiance and 
Expression, not of the Father’s will , but of His Essence Itself, saying, Who being the Radiance of His glory 
and the Expression of His Subsistence .’ But if, as we have said before, the Father’s Essence and 
Subsistence be not from will, neither, as is very plain, is what is proper to the Father’s Subsistence from 
will; for such as, and so as, that Blessed Subsistence, must also be the proper Offspring from It. And 
accordingly the Father Himself said not, This is the Son originated at My will,’ nor the Son whom I have 
by My favour,’ but simply My Son,’ and more than that, in whom I am well pleased;’ meaning by this, This 
is the Son by nature; and in Him is lodged My will about what pleases Me.’ 


66. Since then the Son is by nature and not by will, is He without the pleasure of the Father and not with 
the Father’s will? No, verily; but the Son is with the pleasure of the Father, and, as He says Himself, The 
Father loveth the Son, and sheweth Him all things .’ For as not from will’ did He begin to be good, nor yet 
is good without will and pleasure (for what He is, that also is His pleasure), so also that the Son should be, 
though it came not from will,’ yet it is not without His pleasure or against His purpose. For as His own 
Subsistence is by His pleasure, so also the Son, being proper to His Essence, is not without His pleasure. 
Be then the Son the object of the Father’s pleasure and love; and thus let every one religiously account of 
the pleasure and the not-unwillingness of God. For by that good pleasure wherewith the Son is the object 
of the Father’s pleasure, is the Father the object of the Son’s love, pleasure, and honour; and one is the 
good pleasure which is from Father in Son, so that here too we may contemplate the Son in the Father and 
the Father in the Son. Let no one then, with Valentinus, introduce a precedent will; nor let any one, by this 
pretence of counsel,’ intrude between the Only Father and the Only Word; for it were madness to place 
will and consideration between them. For it is one thing to say, Of will He came to be,’ and another, that 
the Father has love and good pleasure towards His Son who is His own by nature. For to say, Of will He 
came to be,’ in the first place implies that once He was not; and next it implies an inclination two ways, as 
has been said, so that one might suppose that the Father could even not will the Son. But to say of the 
Son, He might not have been,’ is an irreligious presumption reaching even to the Essence of the Father, as 
if what is His own might not have been. For it is the same as saying, The Father might not have been 
good.’ And as the Father is always good by nature, so He is always generative by nature; and to say, The 
Father’s good pleasure is the Son,’ and The Word’s good pleasure is the Father,’ implies, not a precedent 
will, but genuineness of nature, and propriety and likeness of Essence. For as in the case of the radiance 
and light one might say, that there is no will preceding radiance in the light, but it is its natural offspring, 
at the pleasure of the light which begat it, not by will and consideration, but in nature and truth, so also in 
the instance of the Father and the Son, one might rightly say, that the Father has love and good pleasure 
towards the Son, and the Son has love and good pleasure towards the Father. 


67. Therefore call not the Son a work of good pleasure; nor bring in the doctrine of Valentinus into the 
Church; but be He the Living Counsel, and Offspring in truth and nature, as the Radiance from the Light. 
For thus has the Father spoken, My heart uttered a good Word;’ and the Son conformably, I in the Father 
and the Father in Me .’” But if the Word be in the heart, where is will? and if the Son in the Father, where is 
good pleasure? and if He be Will Himself, how is counsel in Will? it is unseemly; lest the Word come into 
being in a word, and the Son in a son, and Wisdom in a wisdom, as has been repeatedly said. For the Son 
is the Father’s All; and nothing was in the Father before the Word; but in the Word is will also, and 
through Him the objects of will are carried into effect, as holy Scriptures have shewn. And I could wish 
that the irreligious men, having fallen into such want of reason as to be considering about will, would now 
ask their childbearing women no more, whom they used to ask, Hadst thou a son before conceiving him ?’ 
but the father, Do ye become fathers by counsel, or by the natural law of your will?’ or Are your children 
like your nature and essence ?’ that, even from fathers they may learn shame, from whom they assumed 
this proposition about birth, and from whom they hoped to gain knowledge in point. For they will reply to 
them, What we beget, is like, not our good pleasure , but like ourselves; nor become we parents by 
previous counsel, but to beget is proper to our nature; since we too are images of our fathers.’ Either then 
let them condemn themselves , and cease asking women about the Son of God, or let them learn from 
them, that the Son is begotten not by will, but in nature and truth. Becoming and suitable to them is a 
refutation from human instances , since the perverse-minded men dispute in a human way concerning the 
Godhead. Why then are Christ’s enemies still mad? for this, as well as their other pretences, is shewn and 
proved to be mere fantasy and fable; and on this account, they ought, however late, contemplating the 
precipice of folly down which they have fallen, to rise again from the depth and to flee the snare of the 


devil, as we admonish them. For Truth is loving unto men and cries continually, If because of My clothing 
of the body ye believe Me not, yet believe the works, that ye may know that “I am in the Father and the 
Father in Me,” and “I and the Father are one,” and “He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father .”‘ But the 
Lord according to His wont is loving to man, and would fain help them that are fallen,’ as the praise of 
David says; but the irreligious men, not desirous to hear the Lord’s voice, nor bearing to see Him 
acknowledged by all as God and God’s Son, go about, miserable men, as beetles, seeking with their father 
the devil pretexts for irreligion. What pretexts then, and whence will they be able next to find? unless they 
borrow blasphemies of Jews and Caiaphas, and take atheism from Gentiles? for the divine Scriptures are 
closed to them, and from every part of them they are refuted as insensate and Christ’s enemies. 


Excursus C. 


Discourse IV 


INTRODUCTORY TO THE FOURTH DISCOURSE AGAINST THE ARIANS 


The fourth Discourse, as has been already observed (p. 304), stands on a footing of its own. To begin with, 
it is not quoted in antiquity, as the first three are, as part of the work of Ath. against the Arians (details in 
Newman, p. 499). Again, the fact that not only the Ep. AFg., but even the dubious de Incar. c. Arian., are 
in some mss. included in the Orationes, while our present oration appears sometimes as the fifth’ 
sometimes as the sixth,’ cast a shade of doubt upon its claim to be included in the Pentabiblus against the 
Arians’ referred to by Photius. In addition to these external considerations, Newman lays stress on the 
apparent want of continuity in its argument; on its non-conformity to the structural plan of Orat. i.-iii., on 
the use of the term homoousion (S:S:10, 22, contrast Orat. i. S:9, p. 311, note 12); on certain peculiarities 
of style which seem characteristic of disjointed notes rather than of a systematic treatise; on the reference 
to Eusebius’ (of Caesarea) as apparently still living (S:8); and on the general absence of personal 
reference to opponents, while yet a definite and extant system seems to be combated. 


Now a comparison with the works of Eusebius against Marcellus leaves little doubt that the system 
combated by Athan. is that of the latter (described briefly Prolegg. ch. ii. S:3 (2) c). 


After laying down as a thesis (S:1) the substantive existence of the divine Word or Wisdom, Athan. 
proceeds to combat the idea that the Word has no personality distinct from that of the Father. Setting 
aside the alternative errors of Sabellius (S:2) and Arius (S:3), he taxes with the consequence of involving 
two ‘Archai a view that the Word had a substantive existence and was then united to the Father (cf. Euseb. 
c. Marcell. 32 A, 108 A, 106 C, D). This consequence can only be avoided by falling into the Sabellian 
alternative of a theos diphues (cf. Tertullian’s Deum versipellem’), unless the true solution, that of the 
eternal divine gennesis, be accepted (S:3 worked out in 4, 5). The argument, apparently interrupted by an 
anti-Arian digression S:S:6, 7, is resumed S:8, whence it proceeds without break to S:24. Eusebius, 
insisting against Marcellus on the eternity of Christ’s Kingdom, inconsistently defends those who deny the 
eternity of His Person. But if so, how inconsistent are those who deny the Son any pre-existence, while yet 
repelling the Arian formulae with indignation! In S:S:9-12, taking Joh. x. 30 as his text, Athan. asks his 
opponents in what sense Christ and the Father are one,’ distinguishing from his own answer that of 
Sabellius (9, 10), and that of Marcellus (11, 12), whom he presses with the paradoxical character of his 
explanation of the divine gennesis. In S:S:13, 14, he examines the (Marcellian, not Sabellian) doctrine of 
platusmos and sustole, charging it with Sabellianism as its consequence. Next (S:S:15-24) Ath. turns upon 
the radically weak point of the system of Marcellus (Prolegg. ubi supra), and asks What do his followers 
mean by the Son?’ Do they mean merely (a) the man, Christ (S:20, Photinus), or (b) the union of Word and 
Man, or (c) the Word regarded as Incarnate? The latter was the answer (S:22) of Marcellus himself. This 
last point leads to a discussion (S:24) of those O.T. passages on which Marcellus notoriously relied. $:25, 
which Zahn understands as a direct polemic against Sabellius, is far more probably, as Newman maintains 
in his note, a supplemental argument against Marcellianism, for the view combated is said to lead 
inevitably to Sabellianism. The concluding portion, S:S:26-36, turns the argument of S:24, that Scripture 
declares the identity of Son and Word, against those who (adopting alternative (a) supra) drift from 
Marcellianism toward the Samosatene rather than toward the Sabellian position (on the connection of the 
two see Prolegg. ch. ii. S:3 (2) a and c). Even here, the name of Photinus, to whose position the section 
specially applies, is significantly withheld. 


Such is the course of the argument in the Fourth Oration; and with the exception of S:5:6, 7, and again 
possibly S:25, it forms a homogeneous, if not a finished and elaborated piece of argument. Its date and 
composition may be left an open question; but its purpose as an appendix to Orat. i.-iii., is we think open 
to little doubt (supr. p. 304). Of Sabellius, who left no writings , the age of Athanasius knew little, except 
that he identified Father and Son (huiopator), and denied the Trinity of Persons. Most that is told us of 
Sabellius from the fourth century onwards requires careful sifting, in order to eliminate what really 
belongs to Marcellus, Photinus, or others who were taxed with Sabellianism, and combated as Sabellians.’ 
But with the simple patri-passianism which is the one undoubted element in the teaching of Sabellius, 
Marcellus had little or nothing in common. The criticism of Marcellus that Sabellius knew not the Word’ 
reveals the true difference between them. To Sabellius, creation and redemption were the work of the one 
God under successive changes of manifestation; to Marcellus, they were the realisation of a process 
eternally latent in God; but both Marcellus and apparently Sabellius referred to the divine Nature what 
the theology of the Church has consistently referred to the divine Will. 


S:S:1-5. THE SUBSTANTIALITY OF THE WORD PROVED FROM SCRIPTURE. IF THE ONE ORIGIN BE SUBSTANTIAL, 
ITS WORD IS SUBSTANTIAL. UNLESS THE WORD AND SON BE A SECOND ORIGIN, OR A WORK, OR AN ATTRIBUTE 
(AND SO GOD BE COMPOUNDED), OR AT THE SAME TIME FATHER, OR INVOLVE A SECOND NATURE IN GOD, HE IS 
FROM THE FATHER’S ESSENCE AND DISTINCT FROM HIM. ILLUSTRATION OF JOHN X. 30, DRAWN FROM DEUT. IV. 
4 


1. The Word is God from God; for the Word was God ,’ and again, Of whom are the Fathers, and of whom 
Christ, who is God over all, blessed for ever. Amen .’ And since Christ is God from God, and God’s Word, 
Wisdom, Son, and Power, therefore but One God is declared in the divine Scriptures. For the Word, being 
Son of the One God, is referred to Him of whom also He is; so that Father and Son are two, yet the Monad 
of the Godhead is indivisible and inseparable. And thus too we preserve One Beginning of Godhead and 
not two Beginnings, whence there is strictly a Monarchy. And of this very Beginning the Word is by nature 
Son, not as if another beginning, subsisting by Himself, nor having come into being externally to that 
Beginning, lest from that diversity a Dyarchy and Polyarchy should ensue; but of the one Beginning He is 
own Son, own Wisdom, own Word, existing from It. For, according to John, in’ that Beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God,’ for the Beginning was God; and since He is from It, therefore also the 
Word was God.’ And as there is one Beginning and therefore one God, so one is that Essence and 
Subsistence which indeed and truly and really is, and which said I am that I am ,’ and not two, that there 
be not two Beginnings; and from the One, a Son in nature and truth, is Its own Word, Its Wisdom, Its 
Power, and inseparable from It. And as there is not another essence, lest there be two Beginnings, so the 
Word which is from that One Essence has no dissolution, nor is a sound significative, but is an essential 
Word and essential Wisdom, which is the true Son. For were He not essential, God will be speaking into 
the air , and having a body, in nothing differently from men; but since He is not man, neither is His Word 
according to the infirmity of man . For as the Beginning is one Essence, so Its Word is one, essential, and 
subsisting, and Its Wisdom. For as He is God from God, and Wisdom from the Wise, and Word from the 
Rational, and Son from Father, so is He from Subsistence Subsistent, and from Essence Essential and 
Substantive, and Being from Being. 


2. Since were He not essential Wisdom and substantive Word, and Son existing, but simply Wisdom and 
Word and Son in the Father, then the Father Himself would have a nature compounded of Wisdom and 
Word. But if so, the forementioned absurdities would follow; and He will be His own Father, and the Son 
begetting and begotten by Himself; or Word, Wisdom, Son, is a name only, and He does not subsist who 
owns, or rather who is, these titles. If then He does not subsist, the names are idle and empty, unless we 
say that God is Very Wisdom and Very Word. But if so, He is His own Father and Son; Father, when Wise, 
Son, when Wisdom; but these things are not in God as a certain quality; away with the dishonourable 
thought; for it will issue in this, that God is compounded of essence and quality . For whereas all quality is 
in essence, it will clearly follow that the Divine Monad, indivisible as it is, must be compound, being 
severed into essence and accident . We must ask then these headstrong men; The Son was proclaimed as 
God’s Wisdom and Word; how then is He such? if as a quality, the absurdity has been shewn; but if God is 
that Very Wisdom, then it is the absurdity of Sabellius; therefore He is so, as an Offspring in a proper 
sense from the Father Himself, according to the illustration of light. For as there is light from fire, so from 
God is there a Word, and Wisdom from the Wise, and from the Father a Son. For in this way the Monad 
remains undivided and entire, and Its Son, Word not unessential, nor not subsisting, but essential truly. 
For were it not so, all that is said would be said notionally and verbally . But if we must avoid that 
absurdity, then is a true Word essential. For as there is a Father truly, so Wisdom truly. In this respect then 
they are two; not because, as Sabellius said, Father and Son are the same, but because the Father is 
Father and the Son Son, and they are one, because He is Son of the Essence of the Father by nature, 
existing as His own Word. This the Lord said, viz. I and the Father are One ;’ for neither is the Word 
separated from the Father, nor was or is the Father ever Wordless; on this account He says, I in the Father 
and the Father in Me .’ 


3. And again, Christ is the Word of God. Did He then subsist by Himself, and subsisting, has He become 
joined to the Father, or did God make Him or call Him His Word? If the former, I mean if He subsisted by 
Himself and is God, then there are two Beginnings; and moreover, as is plain, He is not the Father’s own, 
as being not of the Father, but of Himself. But if on the contrary He be made externally, then is He a 
creature. It remains then to say that He is from God Himself; but if so, that which is from another is one 
thing, and that from which it is, is a second; according to this then there are two. But if they be not two, 
but the names belong to the same, cause and effect will be the same, and begotten and begetting, which 
has been shewn absurd in the instance of Sabellius. But if He be from Him, yet not another, He will be 
both begetting and not begetting; begetting because He produces from Himself, and not begetting, 
because it is nothing other than Himself. But if so, the same is called Father and Son notionally. But if it be 
unseemly so to say, Father and Son must be two; and they are one, because the Son is not from without, 
but begotten of God. But if any one shrinks from saying Offspring,’ and only says that the Word exists with 
God, let such a one fear lest, shrinking from what is said in Scripture, he fall into absurdity, making God a 
being of double nature. For not granting that the Word is from the Monad, but simply as if He were joined 
to the Father, he introduces a twofold essence, and neither of them Father of the other. And the same of 
Power. And we may see this more clearly, if we consider it with reference to the Father; for there is One 
Father, and not two, but from that One the Son. As then there are not two Fathers, but One, so not two 
Beginnings, but One, and from that One the Son essential. 


which are manifest to the view and those which are hidden from it; because the one class are attributed to 
sensation, and the other to the intellect. But yet both the one and the other must be regarded as inherent 
in the soul, and as obedient to it, seeing that it embraces bodily objects by means of the body, in exactly 
the same way that it conceives incorporeal objects by help of the mind, except that it is even exercising 
sensation when it is employing the intellect. For is it not true, that to employ the senses is to use the 
intellect? And to employ the intellect amounts to a use of the senses? What indeed can sensation be, but 
the understanding of that which is the object of the sensation? And what can the intellect or 
understanding be, but the seeing of that which is the object understood? Why adopt such excruciating 
means of torturing simple knowledge and crucifying the truth? Who can show me the sense which does 
not understand the object of its sensation, or the intellect which perceives not the object which it 
understands, in so clear a way as to prove to me that the one can do without the other? If corporeal things 
are the objects of sense, and incorporeal ones objects of the intellect, it is the classes of the objects which 
are different, not the domicile or abode of sense and intellect; in other words, not the soul (anima) and the 
mind (animus). By what, in short, are corporeal things perceived? If it is by the soul, then the mind is a 
sensuous faculty, and not merely an intellectual power; for whilst it understands, it also perceives, 
because without the perception there is no understanding. If, however, corporeal things are perceived by 
the soul, then it follows that the soul’s power is an intellectual one, and not merely a sensuous faculty; for 
while it perceives it also understands, because without understanding there is no perceiving. And then, 
again, by what are incorporeal things understood? If it is by the mind, where will be the soul? If it is by 
the soul, where will be the mind? For things which differ ought to be mutually absent from each other, 
when they are occupied in their respective functions and duties. It must be your opinion, indeed, that the 
mind is absent from the soul on certain occasions; for (you suppose) that we are so made and constituted 
as not to know that we have seen or heard something, on the hypothesis that the mind was absent at the 
time. I must therefore maintain that the very soul itself neither saw nor heard, since it was at the given 
moment absent with its active power—that is to say, the mind. The truth is, that whenever a man is out of 
his mind, it is his soul that is demented—not because the mind is absent, but because it is a fellow- 
sufferer (with the soul) at the time. Indeed, it is the soul which is principally affected by casualties of such 
a kind. Whence is this fact confirmed? It is confirmed from the following consideration: that after the 
soul’s departure, the mind is no longer found in a man: it always follows the soul; nor does it at last 
remain behind it alone, after death. Now, since it follows the soul, it is also indissolubly attached to it; just 
as the understanding is attached to the soul, which is followed by the mind, with which the understanding 
is indissolubly connected. Granted now that the understanding is superior to the senses, and a better 
discoverer of mysteries, what matters it, so long as it is only a peculiar faculty of the soul, just as the 
senses themselves are? It does not at all affect my argument, unless the understanding were held to be 
superior to the senses, for the purpose of deducing from the allegation of such superiority its separate 
condition likewise. After thus combating their alleged difference, I have also to refute this question of 
superiority, previous to my approaching the belief (which heresy propounds) in a superior god. On this 
point, however, of a (superior) god, we shall have to measure swords with the heretics on their own 
ground. Our present subject concerns the soul, and the point is to prevent the insidious ascription of a 
superiority to the intellect or understanding. Now, although the objects which are touched by the intellect 
are of a higher nature, since they are spiritual, than those which are embraced by the senses, since these 
are corporeal, it will still be only a superiority in the objects—as of lofty ones contrasted with humble—not 
in the faculties of the intellect against the senses. For how can the intellect be superior to the senses, 
when it is these which educate it for the discovery of various truths? It is a fact, that these truths are 
learned by means of palpable forms; in other words, invisible things are discovered by the help of visible 
ones, even as the apostle tells us in his epistle: “For the invisible things of Him are clearly seen from the 
creation of the world, being understood by the things that are made;” and as Plato too might inform our 
heretics: “The things which appear are the image of the things which are concealed from view,” whence it 
must needs follow that this world is by all means an image of some other: so that the intellect evidently 
uses the senses for its own guidance, and authority, and mainstay; and without the senses truth could not 
be attained. How, then, can a thing be superior to that which is instrumental to its existence, which is also 
indispensable to it, and to whose help it owes everything which it acquires? Two conclusions therefore 
follow from what we have said: (1) That the intellect is not to be preferred above the senses, on the 
(supposed) ground that the agent through which a thing exists is inferior to the thing itself; and (2) that 
the intellect must not be separated from the senses, since the instrument by which a thing’s existence is 
sustained is associated with the thing itself. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE INTELLECT COEVAL WITH THE SOUL IN THE HUMAN BEING. AN EXAMPLE FROM ARISTOTLE CONVERTED 
INTO EVIDENCE FAVOURABLE TO THESE VIEWS 


Nor must we fail to notice those writers who deprive the soul of the intellect even for a short period of 
time. They do this in order to prepare the way of introducing the intellect—and the mind also—at a 
subsequent time of life, even at the time when intelligence appears in a man. They maintain that the stage 
of infancy is supported by the soul alone, simply to promote vitality, without any intention of acquiring 
knowledge also, because not all things have knowledge which possess life. Trees, for instance, to quote 
Aristotle’s example, have vitality, but have not knowledge; and with him agrees every one who gives a 
share to all animated beings of the animal substance, which, according to our view, exists in man alone as 


4, But the Arians we must ask contrariwise: (for the Sabellianisers must be confuted from the notion of a 
Son, and the Arians from that of a Father:) let us say then—Is God wise and not word-less: or on the 
contrary, is He wisdom-less and word-less ? if the latter, there is an absurdity at once; if the former, we 
must ask, how is He wise and not word-less? does He possess the Word and the Wisdom from without, or 
from Himself? If from without, there must be one who first gave to Him, and before He received He was 
wisdom-less and word-less. But if from Himself, it is plain that the Word is not from nothing, nor once was 
not; for He was ever; since He of whom He is the Image, exists ever. But if they say that He is indeed wise 
and not word-less, but that He has in Himself His own wisdom and own word, and that, not Christ, but 
that by which He made Christ, we must answer that, if Christ in that word was brought to be, plainly so 
were all things; and it must be He of whom John says, All things were made by Him,’ and the Psalmist, In 
Wisdom hast Thou made them all .’ And Christ will be found to speak untruly, I in the Father,’ there being 
another in the Father. And the Word became flesh ‘ is not true according to them. For if He in whom all 
things came to be,’ Himself became flesh, but Christ is not in the Father, as Word by whom all things came 
to be,’ then Christ has not become flesh, but perhaps Christ was named Word. But if so, first, there will be 
another besides the name, next, all things were not by Him brought to be, but in that other, in whom 
Christ also was made. But if they say that Wisdom is in the Father as a quality or that He is Very Wisdom , 
the absurdities will follow already mentioned. For He will be compound , and will prove His own Son and 
Father . Moreover, we must confute and silence them on the ground, that the Word which is in God cannot 
be a creature nor out of nothing; but if once a Word be in God, then He must be Christ who says, I am in 
the Father and the Father in Me ,’ who also is therefore the Only-begotten, since no other was begotten 
from Him. This is One Son, who is Word, Wisdom, Power; for God is not compounded of these, but is 
generative of them. For as He frames the creatures by the Word, so according to the nature of His own 
Essence has He the Word as an Offspring, through whom He frames and creates and dispenses all things. 
For by the Word and the Wisdom all things have come to be, and all things together remain according to 
His ordinance . And the same concerning the word Son,’ if God be without Son , then is He without Work; 
for the Son is His Offspring through whom He works ; but if not, the same questions and the same 
absurdities will follow their audacity. 


5. From Deuteronomy; But ye that did attach yourselves unto the Lord your God are alive every one of you 
this day .’ From this we may see the difference, and know that the Son of God is not a creature. For the 
Son says, I and the Father are One,’ and, I in the Father, and the Father in Me;’ but things originate, when 
they make advance, are attached unto the Lord. The Word then is in the Father as being His own; but 
things originate, being external, are attached, as being by nature foreign, and attached by free choice. For 
a son which is by nature, is one with him who begat him; but he who is from without, and is made a son, 
will be attached to the family. Therefore he immediately adds, What nation is there so great who hath God 
drawing nigh unto them ?’ and elsewhere, I a God drawing nigh ;’ for to things originate He draws nigh, 
as being strange to Him, but to the Son, as being His own, He does not draw nigh, but He is in Him. And 
the Son is not attached to the Father, but co-exists with Him; whence also Moses says again in the same 
Deuteronomy, Ye shall obey His voice, and apply yourselves unto Him ;’ but what is applied, is applied 
from without. 


S:S:6, 7. WHEN THE WORD AND SON HUNGERED, WEPT, AND WAS WEARIED, HE ACTED AS OUR MEDIATOR, 
TAKING ON HIM WHAT WAS OURS, THAT HE MIGHT IMPART TO US WHAT WAS HIS 


6. But in answer to the weak and human notion of the Arians, their supposing that the Lord is in want, 
when He says, Is given unto Me,’ and I received,’ and if Paul says, Wherefore He highly exalted Him,’ and 
He set Him at the right hand ,’ and the like, we must say that our Lord, being Word and Son of God, bore 
a body, and became Son of Man, that, having become Mediator between God, and men, He might minister 
the things of God to us, and ours to God. When then He is said to hunger and weep and weary, and to cry 
Eloi, Eloi, which are our human affections, He receives them from us and offers to the Father , interceding 
for us, that in Him they may be annulled . And when it is said, All power is given unto Me,’ and I received,’ 
and Wherefore God highly exalted Him,’ these are gifts given from God to us through Him. For the Word 
was never in want , nor has come into being ; nor again were men sufficient to minister these things for 
themselves, but through the Word they are given to us; therefore, as if given to Him, they are imparted to 
us. For this was the reason of His becoming man, that, as being given to Him, they might pass on to us . 
For of such gifts mere man had not become worthy; and again the mere Word had not needed them ; the 
Word then was united to us, and then imparted to us power, and highly exalted us . For the Word being in 
man, highly exalted man himself; and, when the Word was in man, man himself received. Since then, the 
Word being in flesh, man himself was exalted, and received power, therefore these things are referred to 
the Word, since they were given on His account; for on account of the Word in man were these gifts given. 
And as the Word became flesh ,’ so also man himself received the gifts which came through the Word. For 
all that man himself has received, the Word is said to have received ; that it might be shewn, that man 
himself, being unworthy to receive, as far as his own nature is concerned, yet has received because of the 
Word become flesh. Wherefore if anything be said to be given to the Lord, or the like, we must consider 
that it is given, not to Him as needing it, but to man himself through the Word. For every one interceding 
for another, receives the gift in his own person, not as needing, but on his account for whom he 
intercedes. 


7. For as He takes our infirmities, not being infirm , and hungers not hungering, but sends up what is ours 


that it may be abolished, so the gifts which come from God instead of our infirmities, doth He too Himself 
receive, that man, being united to Him, may be able to partake them. Hence it is that the Lord says, All 
things whatsoever Thou hast given Me, I have given them,’ and again, I pray for them .’ For He prayed for 
us, taking on Him what is ours, and He was giving what He received. Since then, the Word being united to 
man himself, the Father, regarding Him, vouchsafed to man to be exalted, to have all power and the like; 
therefore are referred to the Word Himself, and are as if given to Him, all things which through Him we 
receive. For as He for our sake became man, so we for His sake are exalted. It is no absurdity then, if, as 
for our sake He humbled Himself, so also for our sake He is said to be highly exalted. So He gave to Him,’ 
that is, to us for His sake;’ and He highly exalted Him ,’ that is, us in Him.’ And the Word Himself, when 
we are exalted, and receive, and are succoured, as if He Himself were exalted and received and were 
succoured, gives thanks to the Father, referring what is ours to Himself, and saying, All things, 
whatsoever Thou hast given Me, I have given unto them .’ 


S:8. ARIANS DATE THE SON’S BEGINNING EARLIER THAN MARCELLUS, &C 


8. Eusebius and his fellows, that is, the Ario-maniacs, ascribing a beginning of being to the Son, yet 
pretend not to wish Him to have a beginning of kingship . But this is ridiculous; for he who ascribes to the 
Son a beginning of being, very plainly ascribes to Him also a beginning of reigning; so blind are they, 
confessing what they deny. Again, those who say that the Son is only a name, and that the Son of God, that 
is, the Word of the Father, is unessential and non-subsistent, pretend to be angry with those who say, Once 
He was not.’ This is ridiculous also; for they who give Him no being at all, are angry with those who at 
least grant Him to be in time. Thus these also confess what they deny, in the act of censuring the others. 
And again Eusebius and his fellows, confessing a Son, deny that He is the Word by nature, and would have 
the Son called Word notionally; and the others confessing Him to be Word, deny Him to be Son, and would 
have the Word called Son notionally, equally void of footing. 


S:8:9, 10. UNLESS FATHER AND SON ARE TWO IN NAME ONLY, OR AS PARTS AND SO EACH IMPERFECT, OR TWO 
GODS, THEY ARE COESSENTIAL, ONE IN GODHEAD, AND THE SON FROM THE FATHER 


9. I and the Father are One .’ You say that the two things are one, or that the one has two names, or again 
that the one is divided into two. Now if the one is divided into two, that which is divided must need be a 
body, and neither part perfect, for each is a part and not a whole. But if again the one have two names, 
this is the expedient of Sabellius, who said that Son and Father were the same, and did away with either, 
the Father when there is a Son, and the Son when there is a Father. But if the two are one, then of 
necessity they are two, but one according to the Godhead, and according to the Son’s coessentiality with 
the Father, and the Word’s being from the Father Himself; so that there are two, because there is Father, 
and Son, namely the Word; and one because one God. For if not, He would have said, I am the Father,’ or I 
and the Father am;’ but, in fact, in the I’ He signifies the Son, and in the And the Father,’ Him who begat 
Him; and in the One’ the one Godhead and His coessentiality . For the Same is not, as the Gentiles hold, 
Wise and Wisdom, or the Same Father and Word; for it were unfit for Him to be His own Father, but the 
divine teaching knows Father and Son, and Wise and Wisdom, and God and Word; while it ever guards 
Him indivisible and inseparable and indissoluble in all respects. 


10. But if any one, on hearing that the Father and the Son are two, misrepresent us as preaching two 
Gods (for this is what some feign to themselves, and forthwith mock, saying, You hold two Gods’), we must 
answer to such, If to acknowledge Father and Son, is to hold two Gods, it instantly follows that to confess 
but one we must deny the Son and Sabellianise. For if to speak of two is to fall into Gentilism, therefore if 
we speak of one, we must fall into Sabellianism. But this is not so; perish the thought! but, as when we say 
that Father and Son are two, we still confess one God, so when we say that there is one God, let us 
consider Father and Son two, while they are one in the Godhead, and in the Father’s Word being 
indissoluble and indivisible and inseparable from Him. And let the fire and the radiance from it be a 
similitude of man, which are two in being and in appearance, but one in that its radiance is from it 
indivisibly. 


S:8:11, 12. MARCELLUS AND HIS DISCIPLES, LIKE ARIANS, SAY THAT THE WORD WAS, NOT INDEED CREATED, 
BUT ISSUED, TO CREATE US, AS IF THE DIVINE SILENCE WERE A STATE OF INACTION, AND WHEN GOD SPAKE BY 
THE WORD, HE ACTED; OR THAT THERE WAS A GOING FORTH AND RETURN OF THE WORD; A DOCTRINE WHICH 
IMPLIES CHANGE AND IMPERFECTION IN FATHER AND SON 


11. They fall into the same folly with the Arians; for Arians also say that He was created for us, that He 
might create us, as if God waited till our creation for His issue, as the one party say, or His creation, as 
the other. Arians then are more bountiful to us than to the Son; for they say, not we for His sake, but He 
for ours, came to be; that is, if He was therefore created, and subsisted, that God through Him might 
create us. And these, as irreligious or more so, give to God less than to us. For we oftentimes, even when 
silent, yet are active in thinking, so as to form the results of our thoughts into images; but God they would 
have inactive when silent, and when He speaks then to exert strength; if, that is, when silent He could not 
make, and when speaking He began to create. For it is just to ask them, whether the Word, when He was 
in God, was perfect, so as to be able to make. If on the one hand He was imperfect, when in God, but by 


being begotten became perfect , we are the cause of His perfection, that is, if He has been begotten for 
us; for on our behalf He has received the power of making. But if He was perfect in God, so as to be able 
to make, His generation is superfluous; for He, even when in the Father, could frame the world; so that 
either He has not been begotten, or He was begotten, not for us, but because He is ever from the Father. 
For His generation evidences, not that we were created, but that He is from God; for He was even before 
our creation. 


12. And the same presumption will be proved against them concerning the Father; for if, when silent, He 
could not make, of necessity He has gained power by begetting, that is, by speaking. And whence has He 
gained it? and wherefore? If, when He had the Word within Him, He could make, He begets needlessly, 
being able to make even in silence. Next, if the Word was in God before He was begotten, then being 
begotten He is without and external to Him. But if so, how says He now, I in the Father and the Father in 
Me ?’ but if He is now in the Father, then always was He in the Father, as He is now, and needless is it to 
say, For us was He begotten, and He reverts after we are formed, that He may be as He was.’ For He was 
not anything which He is not now, nor is He what He was not; but He is as He ever was, and in the same 
state and in the same respects; otherwise He will seem to be imperfect and alterable. For if, what He was, 
that He shall be afterwards, as if now He were not so, it is plain, He is not now what He was and shall be. 
I mean, if He was before in God, and afterwards shall be again, it follows that now the Word is not in God. 
But the Lord refutes such persons when He says, I in the Father and the Father in Me;’ for so is He now as 
He ever was. But if so He now is, as He was ever, it follows, not that at one time He was begotten and not 
at another, nor that once there was silence with God, and then He spake, but there is ever a Father , anda 
Son who is His Word, not in name alone a Word, nor the Word in notion only a Son, but existing 
coessential with the Father, not begotten for us, for we are brought into being for Him. For, if He were 
begotten for us, and in His begetting we were created, and in His generation the creature consists, and 
then He returns that He may be what He was before, first, He that was begotten will be again not 
begotten. For if His progression be generation, His return will be the close of that generation, for when 
He has come to be in God, God will be silent again. But if He shall be silent, there will be what there was 
when He was silent, stillness and not creation, for the creation will cease to be. For, as on the Word’s 
outgoing, the creation came to be, and existed, so on the Word’s retiring, the creation will not exist. What 
use then for it to come into being, if it is to cease? or why did God speak, that then He should be silent? 
and why did He issue One whom He recalls? and why did He beget One whose generation He willed to 
cease? Again it is uncertain what He shall be. For either He will ever be silent, or He will again beget, and 
will devise a different creation (for He will not make the same, else that which was made would have 
remained, but another); and in due course He will bring that also to a close, and will devise another, and 
so on without end . 


$:8:13, 14. SUCH A DOCTRINE PRECLUDES ALL REAL DISTINCTIONS OF PERSONALITY IN THE DIVINE NATURE. 
ILLUSTRATION OF THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE FROM 2 COR. VI. 11, &C 


13. This perhaps he borrowed from the Stoics, who maintain that their God contracts and again expands 
with the creation, and then rests without end. For what is dilated is first straitened; and what is expanded 
is at first contracted; and it is what it was, and does but undergo an affection. If then the Monad being 
dilated became a Triad, and the Monad was the Father , and the Triad is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, first 
the Monad being dilated, underwent an affection and became what it was not; for it was dilated, whereas 
it had not been dilate. Next, if the Monad itself was dilated into a Triad, and that, Father and Son and 
Holy Ghost, then Father and Son and Spirit prove the same, as Sabellius held, unless the Monad which he 
speaks of is something besides the Father, and then he ought not to speak of dilatation, since the Monad 
was to make Three, so that there was a Monad, and then Father, Son, and Spirit. For if the Monad were 
dilated, and expanded itself, it must itself be that which was expanded. And a Triad when dilated is no 
longer a Monad, and when a Monad it is not yet a Triad. And so, He that was Father was not yet Son and 
Spirit; but, when become These, is no longer only Father. And a man who thus should lie, must ascribe a 
body to God, and represent Him as passible; for what is dilatation, but an affection of that which is 
dilated? or what the dilated, but what before was not so, but was strait indeed; for it is the same, in time 
only differing from itself. 


14. And this the divine Apostle knows, when he writes to the Corinthians, Be ye not straitened in us, but 
be ye yourselves dilated, O Corinthians ;’ for he advises identical persons to change from straitness to 
dilatation. And as, supposing the Corinthians being straitened were in turn dilated, they had not been 
others, but still Corinthians, so if the Father was dilated into a Triad, the Triad again is the Father alone. 
And he says again the same thing, Our heart is dilated ;’ and Noah says, May God dilate for Japheth ,’ for 
the same heart and the same Japheth is in the dilatation. If then the Monad dilated, it would dilate for 
others; but if it dilated for itself, then it would be that which was dilated; and what is that but the Son and 
Holy Spirit? And it is well to ask him, when thus speaking, what was the action of this dilatation? or, in 
very truth, wherefore at all it took place? for what does not remain the same, but is in course of time 
dilated, must necessarily have a cause of dilatation. If then it was in order that Word and Spirit should be 
with Him, it is beside the purpose to say, First Monad, and then dilated;’ for Word and Spirit were not 
afterwards, but ever, or God would be wordless , as the Arians hold. So that if Word and Spirit were ever, 
ever was it dilated, and not at first a Monad; but if it were dilated afterwards, then afterwards is there a 
Word. But if for the Incarnation it was dilated, and then became a Triad, then before the Incarnation there 


was not yet a Triad. And it will seem even that the Father became flesh, if, that is, He be the Monad, and 
was dilated in the Man; and thus perhaps there will only be a Monad, and flesh, and thirdly Spirit; if, that 
is, He was Himself dilated; and there will be in name only a Triad. It is absurd too to say that it was 
dilated for creating; for it were possible for it, remaining a Monad, to make all; for the Monad did not 
need dilatation, nor was wanting in power before being dilated; it is absurd surely and impious, to think or 
speak thus in the case of God. Another absurdity too will follow. For if it was dilated for the sake of the 
creation, and while it was a Monad the creation was not, but upon the Consummation it will be again a 
Monad after dilatation, then the creation too will come to nought. For as for the sake of creating it was 
dilated, so, the dilatation ceasing, the creation will cease also. 


$:8:15-24. SINCE THE WORD IS FROM GOD, HE MUST BE SON. SINCE THE SON IS FROM EVERLASTING, HE MUST 
BE THE WORD; ELSE EITHER HE IS SUPERIOR TO THE WORD, OR THE WORD IS THE FATHER. TEXTS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT WHICH STATE THE UNITY OF THE SON WITH THE FATHER; THEREFORE THE SON IS THE WORD. 
THREE HYPOTHESES REFUTED—1. THAT THE MAN IS THE SON; 2. THAT THE WORD AND MAN TOGETHER ARE 
THE SON; 3. THAT THE WORD BECAME SON ON HIS INCARNATION. TEXTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT WHICH 
SPEAK OF THE SON. IF THEY ARE MERELY PROPHETICAL, THEN THOSE CONCERNING THE WORD MAY BE SUCH 
ALSO 


15. Such absurdities will be the consequence of saying that the Monad is dilated into a Triad. But since 
those who say so venture to separate Word and Son, and to say that the Word is one and the Son another, 
and that first was the Word and then the Son, come let us consider this doctrine also. Now their 
presumption takes various forms; for some say that the man whom the Saviour assumed is the Son ; and 
others both that the man and the Word then became Son, when they were united . And others say that the 
Word Himself then became Son when He became man ; for from being Word, they say, He has become 
Son, not being Son before, but only Word. Now both are Stoic doctrines, whether to say that God was 
dilated or to deny the Son, but especially is it absurd to name the Word, yet deny Him to be Son. For if the 
Word be not from God, reasonably might they deny Him to be Son; but if He is from God, how see they not 
that what exists from anything is son of him from whom it is? Next, if God is Father of the Word, why is 
not the Word Son of His own Father? for one is and is called father, whose is the son; and one is and is 
called son of another, whose is the father. If then God is not Father of Christ, neither is the Word Son; but 
if God be Father, then reasonably also the Word is Son. But if afterwards there is Father, and first God, 
this is an Arian thought . Next, it is absurd that God should change; for that belongs to bodies; but if they 
argue that in the instance of creation He became afterwards a Maker, let them know that the change is in 
the things which afterwards came to be, and not in God. 


16. If then the Son too were a work, well might God begin to be a Father towards Him as others; but if the 
Son is not a work, then ever was the Father and ever the Son . But if the Son was ever, He must be the 
Word; for if the Word be not Son, and this is what a man waxes bold to say, either he holds that Word to be 
Father or the Son superior to the Word. For the Son being in the bosom of the Father ,’ of necessity either 
the Word is not before the Son (for nothing is before Him who is in the Father), or if the Word be other 
than the Son, the Word must be the Father in whom is the Son. But if the Word is not Father but Word, the 
Word must be external to the Father, since it is the Son who is in the bosom of the Father.’ For not both 
the Word and the Son are in the bosom, but one must be, and He the Son, who is Only-begotten. And it 
follows for another reason, if the Word is one, and the Son another, that the Son is superior to the Word; 
for no one knoweth the Father save the Son ,’ not the Word. Either then the Word does not know, or if He 
knows, it is not true that no one knows.’ And the same of He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father,’ and 
I and the Father are One,’ for this is uttered by the Son, not the Word, as they would have it, as is plain 
from the Gospel; for according to John when the Lord said, I and the Father are One,’ the Jews took up 
stones to stone Him. Jesus answered them, Many good works have I shewed you from My Father, for 
which of those works do ye stone Me? The Jews answered Him, saying, For a good work we stone Thee 
not, but for blasphemy, and because that Thou, being a man, makest Thyself God. Jesus answered them, Is 
it not written in your law, I said, Ye are gods? If he called them gods unto whom the Word of God came, 
and the Scripture cannot be broken, say ye of Him, whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into the 
world, Thou blasphemest, because I said, I am the Son of God? If I do not the works of My Father, believe 
Me not. But if I do, though ye believe not Me, believe the works, that ye may know and believe that the 
Father is in Me, and I in the Father.’ And yet, as far as the surface of the words intimated, He said neither 
I am God,’ nor Iam Son of God,’ but I and the Father are One.’ 


17. The Jews then, when they heard One,’ thought like Sabellius that He said that He was the Father, but 
our Saviour shews their sin by this argument: Though I had said “God,” you should have remembered 
what is written, “I said, Ye are gods;”’ then to clear up I and the Father are One,’ He has explained the 
Son’s oneness with the Father in the words, Because I said, I am the Son of God.’ For if He did not say it 
in words, still He has referred the sense of are One’ to the Son. For nothing is one with the Father, but 
what is from Him. What is that which is from Him but the Son? And therefore He adds, that ye may know 
that I am in the Father, and the Father in Me.’ For, when expounding the One,’ He said that the union and 
the inseparability lay, not in This being That, with which It was One, but in His being in the Father and the 
Father in the Son. For thus He overthrows both Sabellius, in saying, I am’ not, “the Father,” but, the Son 
of God;’ and Arius, in saying, are One.’ If then the Son and the Word are not the same, it is not that the 
Word is one with the Father, but the Son; nor he that hath seen the Word hath seen the Father,’ but he 


that hath seen’ the Son. And from this it follows, either that the Son is greater than the Word, or the Word 
has nothing beyond the Son. For what can be greater or more perfect than One,’ and I in the Father and 
the Father in Me,’ and He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father?’ for these utterances also belong to 
the Son. And hence the same John says, He that hath seen Me, hath seen Him that sent Me,’ and, He that 
receiveth Me, receiveth Him that sent Me;’ and, I am come a light into the world, that whosoever 
believeth in Me, should not abide in darkness. And, if any one hear My words and observe them not, I 
judge him not; for I came not to judge the world, but to save the world. The word which he shall hear, the 
same shall judge him in the last day, because I go unto the Father .’ The preaching, He says, judges him 
who has not observed the commandment; for if,’ He says, I had not come and spoken unto them, they had 
not had sin; but now they shall have no cloke ,’ He says, having heard My words, through which those who 
observe them shall reap salvation. 


18. Perhaps they will have so little shame as to say, that this utterance belongs not to the Son but to the 
Word; but from what preceded it appeared plainly that the speaker was the Son. For He who here says, I 
came not to judge the world but to save ,’ is shewn to be no other than the Only-begotten Son of God, by 
the same John’s saying before , For God so loved the world that He gave His Only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, but have everlasting life. For God sent not His Son into the 
world to condemn the world, but that the world through Him might be saved. He that believeth on Him is 
not condemned, but he that believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not believed in the 
Name of the Only-begotten Son of God. And this is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds are evil .’ If He who says, For I came not to 
judge the world, but that I might save it,’ is the Same as says, He that seeth Me, seeth Him that sent Me ,’ 
and if He who came to save the world and not judge it is the Only-begotten Son of God, it is plain that it is 
the same Son who says, He that seeth Me, seeth Him that sent Me.’ For He who said, He that believeth on 
Me,’ and, If any one hear My words, I judge him not,’ is the Son Himself, of whom Scripture says, He that 
believeth on Him is not condemned, but He that believeth not is condemned already, because He hath not 
believed in the Name of the Only-begotten Son of God.’ And again: And this is the condemnation’ of him 
who believeth not on the Son, that light hath come into the world,’ and they believed not in Him, that is, in 
the Son; for He must be the Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world .’ And as long as 
He was upon earth according to the Incarnation, He was Light in the world, as He said Himself, While ye 
have light, believe in the light, that ye may be the children of light;’ for I,’ says He, am come a light into 
the world .’ 


19. This then being shewn, it follows that the Word is the Son. But if the Son is the Light, which has come 
into the world, beyond all dispute the world was made by the Son. For in the beginning of the Gospel, the 
Evangelist, speaking of John the Baptist, says, He was not that Light, but that he might bear witness 
concerning that Light .’ For Christ Himself was, as we have said before, the True Light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world. For if He was in the world, and the world was made by Him ,’ of necessity 
He is the Word of God, concerning whom also the Evangelist witnesses that all things were made by Him. 
For either they will be compelled to speak of two worlds, that the one may have come into being by the 
Son and the other by the Word, or, if the world is one and the creation one, it follows that Son and Word 
are one and the same before all creation, for by Him it came into being. Therefore if as by the Word, so by 
the Son also all things came to be, it will not be contradictory, but even identical to say, for instance, In 
the beginning was the Word,’ or, In the beginning was the Son.’ But if because John did not say, In the 
beginning was the Son,’ they shall maintain that the attributes of the Word do not suit with the Son, it at 
once follows that the attributes of the Son do not suit with the Word. But it was shewn that to the Son 
belongs, I and the Father are One,’ and that it is He Who is in the bosom of the Father,’ and, He that seeth 
Me, seeth Him that sent Me ;’ and that the world was brought into being by Him,’ is common to the Word 
and the Son; so that from this the Son is shewn to be before the world; for of necessity the Framer is 
before the things brought into being. And what is said to Philip must belong, according to them, not to the 
Word, but to the Son. For, Jesus said,’ says Scripture, Have I been so long time with you, and yet thou hast 
not known Me, Philip? He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father. And how sayest thou then, Shew us 
the Father? Believest thou not, that I am in the Father and the Father in Me? the words that I speak unto 
you, I speak not of Myself, but the Father that dwelleth in Me, He doeth the works. Believe Me that I am 
in the Father and the Father in Me, or else, believe Me for the very works’ sake. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, he that believeth on Me, the works that I do shall he do also, and greater works than these shall he 
do, because I go unto the Father. And whatsoever ye shall ask in My Name, that will I do, that the Father 
may be glorified in the Son .’ Therefore if the Father be glorified in the Son, the Son must be He who said, 
I in the Father and the Father in Me;’ and He who said, He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father;’ for 
He, the same who thus spoke, shews Himself to be the Son, by adding, that the Father may be glorified in 
the Son.’ 


20. If then they say that the Man whom the Word wore, and not the Word, is the Son of God the Only- 
begotten, the Man must be by consequence He who is in the Father, in whom also the Father is; and the 
Man must be He who is One with the Father, and who is in the bosom of the Father, and the True Light. 
And they will be compelled to say that through the Man Himself the world came into being, and that the 
Man was He who came not to judge the world but to save it; and that He it was who was in being before 
Abraham came to be. For, says Scripture, Jesus said to them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham 
was, Iam .’ And is it not absurd to say, as they do, that one who came of the seed of Abraham after two 


and forty generations , should exist before Abraham came to be? is it not absurd, if the flesh, which the 
Word bore, itself is the Son, to say that the flesh from Mary is that by which the world was made? and how 
will they retain He was in the world?’ for the Evangelist, by way of signifying the Son’s antecedence to the 
birth according to the flesh, goes on to say, He was in the world.’ And how, if not the Word but the Man is 
the Son, can He save the world, being Himself one of the world? And if this does not shame them, where 
shall be the Word, the Man being in the Father? And where will the Word stand to the Father, the Man and 
the Father being One? But if the Man be Only-begotten, what will be the place of the Word? Either one 
must say that He comes second, or, if He be above the Only-begotten, He must be the Father Himself. For 
as the Father is One, so also the Only-begotten from Him is One; and what has the Word above the Man, if 
the Word is not the Son? For, while Scripture says that through the Son and the Word the world was 
brought to be, and it is common to the Word and to the Son to frame the world, yet Scripture proceeds to 
place the sight of the Father, not in the Word but in the Son, and to attribute the saving of the world, not 
to the Word, but to the Only-begotten Son. For, saith it, Jesus said, Have I been so long while with you, 
and yet hast thou not known Me, Philip? He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father.’ Nor does Scripture 
say that the Word knows the Father, but the Son; and that not the Word sees the Father, but the Only- 
begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father. 


21. And what more does the Word contribute to our salvation than the Son, if, as they hold, the Son is one, 
and the Word another? for the command is that we should believe, not in the Word, but in the Son. For 
John says, He that believeth on the Son, hath everlasting life; but he that believeth not the Son, shall not 
see life .. And Holy Baptism, in which the substance of the whole faith is lodged, is administered not in the 
Word, but in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. If then, as they hold, the Word is one and the Son another, and 
the Word is not the Son, Baptism has no connection with the Word. How then are they able to hold that 
the Word is with the Father, when He is not with Him in the giving of Baptism? But perhaps they will say, 
that in the Father’s Name the Word is included? Wherefore then not the Spirit also? or is the Spirit 
external to the Father? and the Man indeed (if the Word is not Son) is named after the Father, but the 
Spirit after the Man? and then the Monad, instead of dilating into a Triad, dilates according to them into a 
Tetrad, Father, Word, Son, and Holy Ghost. Being brought to shame on this ground, they have recourse to 
another, and say that not the Man by Himself whom the Lord bore, but both together, the Word and the 
Man, are the Son; for both joined together are named Son, as they say. Which then is cause of which? and 
which has made which a Son? or, to speak more clearly, is the Word a Son because of the flesh? or is the 
flesh called Son because of the Word? or is neither the cause, but the concurrence of the two? If then the 
Word be a Son because of the flesh, of necessity the flesh is Son, and all those absurdities follow which 
have been already drawn from saying that the Man is Son. But if the flesh is called Son because of the 
Word, then even before the flesh the Word certainly, being such, was Son. For how could a being make 
other sons, not being himself a son, especially when there was a father ? If then He makes sons for 
Himself, then is He Himself Father; but if for the Father, then must He be Son, or rather that Son, by 
reason of Whom the rest are made sons. 


22. For if, while He is not Son, we are sons, God is our Father and not His. How then does He appropriate 
the name instead, saying, My Father,’ and I from the Father ?’ for if He be common Father of all, He is not 
His Father only, nor did He alone come out from the Father. But he says, that He is sometimes called our 
Father also, because He has Himself become partaker in our flesh. For on this account the Word has 
become flesh, that, since the Word is Son, therefore, because of the Son dwelling in us , He may be called 
our Father also; for He sent forth,’ says Scripture, the Spirit of His Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, 
Father .’ Therefore the Son in us, calling upon His own Father, causes Him to be named our Father also. 
Surely in whose hearts the Son is not, of them neither can God be called Father. But if because of the 
Word the Man is called Son, it follows necessarily, since the ancients are called sons even before the 
Incarnation, that the Word is Son even before His sojourn among us; for I begat sons,’ saith Scripture; and 
in the time of Noah, When the sons of God saw,’ and in the Song, Is not He thy Father ?’ Therefore there 
was also that True Son, for whose sake they too were sons. But if, as they say again, neither of the two is 
Son, but it depends on the concurrence of the two, it follows that neither is Son; I say, neither the Word 
nor the Man, but some cause, on account of which they were united; and accordingly that cause which 
makes the Son will precede the uniting. Therefore in this way also the Son was before the flesh. When this 
then is urged, they will take refuge in another pretext, saying, neither that the Man is Son, nor both 
together, but that the Word was Word indeed simply in the beginning, but when He became Man, then He 
was named Son; for before His appearing He was not Son but Word only; and as the Word became flesh,’ 
not being flesh before, so the Word became Son, not being Son before. Such are their idle words; but they 
admit of an obvious refutation. 


23. For if simply, when made Man, He has become Son, the becoming Man is the cause. And if the Man is 
cause of His being Son, or both together, then the same absurdities result. Next, if He is first Word and 
then Son, it will appear that He knew the Father afterwards, not before; for not as being Word does He 
know Him, but as Son. For No one knoweth the Father but the Son.’ And this too will result, that He has 
come afterwards to be in the bosom of the Father ,’ and afterwards He and the Father have become One; 
and afterwards is, He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father .’ For all these things are said of the Son. 
Hence they will be forced to say, The Word was nothing but a name. For neither is it He who is in us with 
the Father, nor whoso has seen the Word, hath seen the Father, nor was the Father known to any one at 
all, for through the Son is the Father known (for so it is written, And he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 


Him’), and, the Word not being yet Son, not yet did any know the Father. How then was He seen by Moses, 
how by the fathers? for He says Himself in the Kingdoms, Was I not plainly revealed to the house of thy 
father ?’ But if God was revealed, there must have been a Son to reveal, as He says Himself, And he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.’ It is irreligious then and foolish to say that the Word is one and the 
Son another, and whence they gained such an idea it were well to ask them. They answer, Because no 
mention is made in the Old Testament of the Son, but of the Word; and for this reason they are positive in 
their opinion that the Son came later than the Word, because not in the Old, but in the New only, is He 
spoken of. This is what they irreligiously say; for first to separate between the Testaments, so that the one 
does not hold with the other, is the device of Manichees and Jews, the one of whom oppose the Old, and 
the other the New . Next, on their shewing, if what is contained in the Old is of older date, and what in the 
New of later, and times depend upon the writing, it follows that I and the Father are One,’ and Only- 
begotten,’ and He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father ,’ are later, for these testimonies are adduced 
not from the Old but from the New. 


24. But it is not so; for in truth much is said in the Old also about the Son, as in the second Psalm, Thou 
art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee ;’ and in the ninth the title , Unto the end concerning the 
hidden things of the Son, a Psalm of David;’ and in the forty-fourth, Unto the end, concerning the things 
that shall be changed to the Sons of Korah for understanding, a song about the Well-beloved;’ and in 
Isaiah, I will sing to my Well-beloved a song of my Well-beloved touching my vineyard. My Well-beloved 
hath a vineyard ;’ Who is this Well-beloved’ but the Only-begotten Son? as also in the hundred and ninth, 
From the womb I begat Thee before the morning star ,’ concerning which I shall speak afterwards; and in 
the Proverbs, Before the hills He begat me;’ and in Daniel, And the form of the Fourth is like the Son of 
God ;’ and many others. If then from the Old be ancientness, ancient must be the Son, who is clearly 
described in the Old Testament in many places. Yes,’ they say, so it is, but it must be taken prophetically.’ 
Therefore also the Word must be said to be spoken of prophetically; for this is not to be taken one way, 
that another. For if Thou art My Son’ refer to the future, so does By the Word of the Lord were the 
heavens established;’ for it is not said were brought to be,’ nor He made.’ But that established’ refers to 
the future, it states elsewhere: The Lord reigned ,’ followed by He so established the earth that it can 
never be moved.’ And if the words in the forty-fourth Psalm for My Well-beloved’ refer to the future, so 
does what follows upon them, My heart uttered a good Word.’ And if From the womb’ relates to a man, 
therefore also From the heart.’ For if the womb is human, so is the heart corporeal. But if what is from the 
heart is eternal, then what is From the womb’ is eternal. And if the Only-begotten’ is in the bosom,’ 
therefore the Well-beloved’ is in the bosom.’ For Only-begotten’ and Well-beloved’ are the same, as in the 
words This is My Well-beloved Son .’ For not as wishing to signify His love towards Him did He say Well- 
beloved,’ as if it might appear that He hated others, but He made plain thereby His being Only-begotten, 
that He might shew that He alone was from Him. And hence the Word, with a view of conveying to 
Abraham the idea of Only-begotten,’ says, Offer thy son thy well-beloved ;’ but it is plain to any one that 
Isaac was the only son from Sara. The Word then is Son, not lately come to be, or named Son, but always 
Son. For if not Son, neither is He Word; and if not Word, neither is He Son. For that which is from the 
father is a son; and what is from the Father, but that Word that went forth from the heart, and was born 
from the womb? for the Father is not Word, nor the Word Father, but the one is Father, and the other Son; 
and one begets, and the other is begotten. 


$:25. MARCELLIAN ILLUSTRATION FROM 1 COR. XII. 4, REFUTED 


25. Arius then raves in saying that the Son is from nothing, and that once He was not, while Sabellius also 
raves in saying that the Father is Son, and again, the Son Father , in subsistence One, in name Two; and 
he raves also in using as an example the grace of the Spirit. For he says, As there are “diversities of gifts, 
but the same Spirit,” so also the Father is the same , but is dilated into Son and Spirit.’ Now this is full of 
absurdity; for if as with the Spirit, so it is with God, the Father will be Word and Holy Spirit, to one 
becoming Father, to another Son, to another Spirit, accommodating himself to the need of each, and in 
name indeed Son and Spirit, but in reality Father only; having a beginning in that He becomes a Son, and 
then ceasing to be called Father, and made man in name, but in truth not even coming among us; and 
untrue in saying I and the Father,’ but in reality being Himself the Father, and the other absurdities which 
result in the instance of Sabellius. And the name of the Son and the Spirit will necessarily cease, when the 
need has been supplied; and what happens will altogether be but make-belief, because it has been 
displayed, not in truth, but in name. And the Name of Son ceasing, as they hold, then the grace of Baptism 
will cease too; for it was given in the Son . Nay, what will follow but the annihilation of the creation? for if 
the Word came forth that we might be created , and when He was come forth, we were, it is plain that 
when He retires into the Father, as they say, we shall be no longer. For He will be as He was; so also we 
shall not be, as then we were not; for when He is no more gone forth, there will no more be a creation. 
This then is absurd. 


S:S$:26-36. THAT THE SON IS THE CO-EXISTING WORD, ARGUED FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. TEXTS FROM THE 
OLD TESTAMENT CONTINUED; ESPECIALLY PS. CX. 3. BESIDES, THE WORD IN OLD TESTAMENT MAY BE SON IN 
NEW, AS SPIRIT IN OLD TESTAMENT IS PARACLETE IN NEW. OBJECTION FROM ACTS X. 36; ANSWERED BY 
PARALLELS, SUCH AS 1 COR. I. 5. LEV. IX. 7. &C. NECESSITY OF THE WORD’S TAKING FLESH, VIZ. TO SANCTIFY, 
YET WITHOUT DESTROYING, THE FLESH 


26. But that the Son has no beginning of being, but before He was made man was ever with the Father, 
John makes clear in his first Epistle, writing thus: That which was from the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled of the 
Word of Life; and the Life was manifested, and we have seen it; and we bear witness and declare unto you 
that Eternal Life, which was with the Father, and was manifested unto us .’ While he says here that the 
Life,’ not became,’ but was with the Father,’ in the end of his Epistle he says the Son is the Life, writing, 
And we are in Him that is True, even in His Son, Jesus Christ; this is the True God and Eternal Life .’ But if 
the Son is the Life, and the Life was with the Father, and if the Son was with the Father, and the same 
Evangelist says, And the Word was with God ,’ the Son must be the Word, which is ever with the Father. 
And as the Son’ is Word,’ so God’ must be the Father.’ Moreover, the Son, according to John, is not merely 
God’ but True God;’ for according to the same Evangelist, And the Word was God;’ and the Son said, I am 
the Life .’ Therefore the Son is the Word and Life which is with the Father. And again, what is said in the 
same John, The Only-begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father ,’ shews that the Son was ever. For 
whom John calls Son, Him David mentions in the Psalm as God’s Hand , saying, Why stretchest Thou not 
forth Thy Right Hand out of Thy bosom ?’ Therefore if the Hand is in the bosom, and the Son in the 
bosom, the Son will be the Hand, and the Hand will be the Son, through whom the Father made all things; 
for it is written, Thy Hand made all these things,’ and He led out His people with His Hand ;’ therefore 
through the Son. And if this is the changing of the Right Hand of the Most Highest,’ and again, Unto the 
end, concerning the things that shall be changed, a song for My Well-beloved ;’ the Well-beloved then is 
the Hand that was changed; concerning whom the Divine Voice also says, This is My Beloved Son.’ This 
My Hand’ then is equivalent to This My Son.’ 


27. But since there are ill-instructed men who, while resisting the doctrine of a Son, think little of the 
words, From the womb before the morning star I begat Thee ;’ as if this referred to His relation to Mary, 
alleging that He was born of Mary before the morning star,’ for that to say womb’ could not refer to His 
relation towards God, we must say a few words here. If then, because the womb’ is human, therefore it is 
foreign to God, plainly heart’ too has a human meaning , for that which has heart has womb also. Since 
then both are human, we must deny both, or seek to explain both. Now as a word is from the heart, so is 
an offspring from the womb; and as when the heart of God is spoken of, we do not conceive of it as 
human, so if Scripture says from the womb,’ we must not take it in a corporeal sense. For it is usual with 
divine Scripture to speak and signify in the way of man what is above man. Thus speaking of the creation 
it says, Thy hands made me and fashioned me,’ and, Thy hand made all these things,’ and, He commanded 
and they were created .’ Suitable then is its language about everything; attributing to the Son propriety’ 
and genuineness,’ and to the creation the beginning of being.’ For the one God makes and creates; but 
Him He begets from Himself, Word or Wisdom. Now womb’ and heart’ plainly declare the proper and the 
genuine; for we too have this from the womb; but our works we make by the hand. 


28. What means then, say they, Before the morning star?’ I would answer, that if Before the morning star’ 
shews that His birth from Mary was wonderful, many others besides have been born before the rising of 
the star. What then is said so wonderful in His instance, that He should record it as some choice 
prerogative , when it is common to many? Next, to beget differs from bringing forth; for begetting 
involves the primary foundation, but to bring forth is nothing else than the production of what exists. If 
then the term belongs to the body, let it be observed that He did not then receive a beginning of coming to 
be when he was evangelized to the shepherds by night, but when the Angel spoke to the Virgin. And that 
was not night, for this is not said; on the contrary, it was night when He issued from the womb. This 
difference Scripture makes, and says on the one hand that He was begotten before the morning star, and 
on the other speaks of His proceeding from the womb, as in the twenty-first Psalm, Thou art he that drew 
Me from the womb .’ Besides, He did not say, before the rising of the morning star,’ but simply before the 
morning star.’ If then the phrase must be taken of the body, then either the body must be before Adam, for 
the stars were before Adam, or we have to investigate the sense of the letter. And this John enables us to 
do, who says in the Apocalypse, I am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, the beginning and the end. 
Blessed are they who make broad their robes, that they may have right to the tree of life, and may enter in 
through the gates into the city. For without are dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, 
and idolaters, and whosoever maketh and loveth a lie. I Jesus have sent My Angel, to testify these things 
in the Churches. I am the Root and the Offspring of David, the Bright and Morning Star. And the Spirit 
and the Bride say, Come; and let him that heareth say, Come; and let him that is athirst, Come; and 
whosoever will, let him take of the water of life freely .’ If then the Offspring of David’ be the Bright and 
Morning Star,’ it is plain that the flesh of the Saviour is called the Morning Star,’ which the Offspring from 
God preceded; so that the sense of the Psalm is this, I have begotten Thee from Myself before Thy 
appearance in the flesh;’ for before the Morning Star’ is equivalent to before the Incarnation of the Word.’ 


29. Thus in the Old also, statements are plainly made concerning the Son; at the same time it is 
superfluous to argue the point; for if what is not stated in the Old is of later date, let them who are thus 
disputatious, say where in the Old is mention made of the Spirit, the Paraclete? for of the Holy Spirit there 
is mention, but nowhere of the Paraclete. Is then the Holy Spirit one, and the Paraclete another, and the 
Paraclete the later, as not mentioned in the Old? but far be it to say that the Spirit is later, or to 
distinguish the Holy Ghost as one and the Paraclete as another; for the Spirit is one and the same, then 
and now hallowing and comforting those who are His recipients; as one and the same Word and Son led 
even then to adoption of sons those who were worthy . For sons under the Old were made such through no 


other than the Son. For unless even before Mary there were a Son who was of God, how is He before all, 
when they are sons before Him? and how also First-born,’ if He comes second after many? But neither is 
the Paraclete second, for He was before all, nor the Son later; for in the beginning was the Word .’ And as 
the Spirit and Paraclete are the same, so the Son and Word are the same; and as the Saviour says 
concerning the Spirit, But the Paraclete which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in My Name ,’ 
speaking of One and Same, and not distinguishing, so John describes similarly when he says, And the 
Word became flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory, glory as of one Only-begotten from the 
Father .’ For here too he does not distinguish but witnesses the identity. And as the Paraclete is not one 
and the Holy Ghost another, but one and the same, so Word is not one, and Son another, but the Word is 
Only-Begotten; for He says not the glory of the flesh itself, but of the Word. He then who dares distinguish 
between Word and Son, let him distinguish between Spirit and Paraclete; but if the Spirit cannot be 
distinguished, so neither can the Word, being also Son and Wisdom and Power. Moreover, the word Well- 
beloved’ even the Greeks who are skilful in phrases know to be equivalent with Only-begotten.’ For Homer 
speaks thus of Telemachus, who was the only-begotten of Ulysses, in the second book of the Odyssey: 


O’er the wide earth, dear youth, why seek to run, 

An only child, a well-beloved son? 

He whom you mourn, divine Ulysses, fell 

Far from his country, where the strangers dwell. 

Therefore he who is the only son of his father is called well-beloved. 


30. Some of the followers of the Samosatene, distinguishing the Word from the Son, pretend that the Son 
is Christ, and the Word another; and they ground this upon Peter’s words in the Acts, which he spoke well, 
but they explain badly . It is this: The Word He sent to the children of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus 
Christ; this is Lord of all .’ For they say that since the Word spoke through Christ, as in the instance of the 
Prophets, Thus saith the Lord,’ the prophet was one and the Lord another. But to this it is parallel to 
oppose the words in the first to the Corinthians, waiting for the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
shall also confirm you unto the end unblameable in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ .’ For as one Christ 
does not confirm the day of another Christ, but He Himself confirms in His own day those who wait for 
Him, so the Father sent the Word made flesh, that being made man He might preach by means of Himself. 
And therefore he straightway adds, This is Lord of all;’ but Lord of all is the Word. 


31. And Moses said unto Aaron, Go unto the altar and offer thy sin-offering, and thy burnt-offering, and 
make an atonement for thyself and for the people; and offer the offering of the people, and make an 
atonement for them, as the Lord commanded Moses .’ See now here, though Moses be one, Moses himself 
speaks as if about another Moses, as the Lord commanded Moses.’ In like manner then, if the blessed 
Peter speak of the Divine Word also, as sent to the children of Israel by Jesus Christ, it is not necessary to 
understand that the Word is one and Christ another, but that they were one and the same by reason of the 
uniting which took place in His divine and loving condescension and becoming man. And even if He be 
considered in two ways , still it is without any division of the Word, as when the inspired John says, And 
the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us .’ What then is said well and rightly by the blessed Peter, the 
followers of the Samosatene, understanding badly and wrongly, stand not in the truth. For Christ is 
understood in both ways in Divine Scripture, as when it says Christ God’s power and God’s wisdom .’ If 
then Peter says that the Word was sent through Jesus Christ unto the children of Israel, let him be 
understood to mean, that the Word incarnate has appeared to the children of Israel, so that it may 
correspond to And the Word became flesh.’ But if they understand it otherwise, and, while confessing the 
Word to be divine, as He is, separate from Him the Man that He has taken, with which also we believe 
that He is made one, saying that He has been sent through Jesus Christ, they are, without knowing it, 
contradicting themselves. For those who in this place separate the divine Word from the divine 
Incarnation, have, it seems, a degraded notion of the doctrine of His having become flesh, and entertain 
Gentile thoughts, as they do, conceiving that the divine Incarnation is an alteration of the Word. But it is 
not so; perish the thought. 


32. For in the same way that John here preaches that incomprehensible union. the mortal being swallowed 
up of life ,’ nay, of Him who is Very Life (as the Lord said to Martha, I am the Life ‘), so when the blessed 
Peter says that through Jesus Christ the Word was sent, he implies the divine union also. For as when a 
man heard The Word became flesh,’ he would not think that the Word ceased to be, which is absurd, as 
has been said before, so also hearing of the Word which has been united to the flesh, let him understand 
the divine mystery one and simple. More clearly however and indisputably than all reasoning does what 
was Said by the Archangel to the Bearer of God herself, shew the oneness of the Divine Word and Man. 
For he says, The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the Power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: 
therefore also that Holy Thing which shall be born of thee, shall be called the Son of God .’ Irrationally 
then do the followers of the Samosatene separate the Word who is clearly declared to be made one with 
the Man from Mary. He is not therefore sent through that Man; but He rather in Him sent, saying, Go ye, 
teach all nations .’ 


33. And this is usual with Scripture , to express itself in inartificial and simple phrases. For so also in 
Numbers we shall find, Moses said to Raguel the Midianite, the father-in-law of Moses; for there was not 
one Moses who spoke, and another whose father-in-law was Raguel, but Moses was one. And if in like 
manner the Word of God is called Wisdom and Power and Right-Hand and Arm and the like, and if in His 
love to man He has become one with us, putting on our first-fruits and blended with it, therefore the other 
titles also have, as was natural, become the Word’s portions. For that John has said, that in the beginning 
was the Word, and He with God and Himself God, and all things through Him, and without Him nothing 
made, shews clearly that even man is the formation of God the Word. If then after taking him, when 
enfeebled , into Himself, He renews him again through that sure renewal unto endless permanence, and 
therefore is made one with him in order to raise him to a diviner lot, how can we possibly say that the 
Word was sent through the Man who was from Mary, and reckon Him, the Lord of Apostles, with the other 
Apostles, I mean prophets, who were sent by Him? And how can Christ be called a mere man? on the 
contrary, being made one with the Word, He is with reason called Christ and Son of God, the prophet 
having long since loudly and clearly ascribed the Father’s subsistence to Him, and said, And I will send 
My Son Christ ,’ and in the Jordan, This is My Well-beloved Son.’ For when He had fulfilled His promise, 
He shewed, as was suitable, that He was He whom He said He had sent. 


34. Let us then consider Christ in both ways, the divine Word made one in Mary with Him which is from 
Mary. For in her womb the Word fashioned for Himself His house, as at the beginning He formed Adam 
from the earth; or rather more divinely, concerning whom Solomon too says openly, knowing that the 
Word was also called Wisdom, Wisdom builded herself an house ;’ which the Apostle interprets when he 
says, Which house are we ,’ and elsewhere calls us a temple, as far as it is fitting to God to inhabit a 
temple, of which the image, made of stones, He by Solomon commanded the ancient people to build; 
whence, on the appearance of the Truth, the image ceased. For when the ruthless men wished to prove 
the image to be the truth, and to destroy that true habitation which we surely believe His union with us to 
be, He threatened them not; but knowing that their crime was against themselves, He says to them, 
Destroy this Temple, and in three days I will raise it up ,’ He, our Saviour, surely shewing thereby that the 
things about which men busy themselves, carry their dissolution with them. For unless the Lord had built 
the house, and kept the city, in vain did the builders toil, and the keepers watch . And so the works of the 
Jews are undone, for they were a shadow; but the Church is firmly established; it is founded on the rock,’ 
and the gates of hades shall not prevail against it .’ Theirs it was to say, Why dost Thou, being a man, 
make Thyself God ?’ and their disciple is the Samosatene; whence to his followers with reason does he 
teach his heresy. But we did not so learn Christ, if so be that we heard’ Him, and were taught from Him, 
putting off the old man, which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts,’ and taking up the new, which 
after God is created in righteousness and true holiness .’ Let Christ then in both ways be religiously 
considered. 


35. But if Scripture often calls even the body by the name of Christ, as in the blessed Peter’s words to 
Cornelius, when he teaches him of Jesus of Nazareth, whom God anointed with the Holy Ghost,’ and again 
to the Jews, Jesus of Nazareth, a Man approved of God for you ,’ and again the blessed Paul to the 
Athenians, By that Man, whom He ordained, giving assurance to all men, in that He raised Him from the 
dead ‘ (for we find the appointment and the mission often synonymous with the anointing; from which any 
one who will may learn, that there is no discordance in the words of the sacred writers, but that they but 
give various names to the union of God the Word with the Man from Mary, sometimes as anointing, 
sometimes as mission, sometimes as appointment), it follows that what the blessed Peter says is right , 
and he proclaims in purity the Godhead of the Only begotten, without separating the subsistence of God 
the Word from the Man from Mary (perish the thought! for how should he, who had heard in so many 
ways, I and the Father are one,’ and He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father ?)’ In which Man, after 
the resurrection also, when the doors were shut, we know of His coming to the whole band of the 
Apostles, and dispersing all that was hard to believe in it by His words, Handle Me and see, for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me have .’ And He did not say, This,’ or this Man which I have taken to 
Me,’ but Me.’ Wherefore the Samosatene will gain no allowance, being refuted by so many arguments for 
the union of God the Word, nay by God the Word Himself, who now brings the news to all, and assures 
them by eating, and permitting to them that handling of Him which then took place. For certainly he who 
gives food to others, and they who give him, touch hands. For they gave Him,’ Scripture says, a piece ofa 
broiled fish and of an honey-comb, and’ when He had eaten before them, He took the remains and gave to 
them .’ See now, though not as Thomas was allowed, yet by another way, He afforded to them full 
assurance, in being touched by them; but if you would now see the scars, learn from Thomas. Reach 
hither thy hand and thrust it into My side, and reach hither thy finger and behold My hands ;’ so says God 
the Word, speaking of His own side and hands, and of Himself as whole man and God together, first 
affording to the Saints even perception of the Word through the body , as we may consider, by entering 
when the doors were shut; and next standing near them in the body and affording full assurance. So much 
may be conveniently said for confirmation of the faithful, and correction of the unbelieving. 


36. And so let Paul of Samosata also stand corrected on hearing the divine voice of Him who said My 
body,’ not Christ besides Me who am the Word,’ but Him with Me, and Me with Him.’ For I the Word am 
the chrism, and that which has the chrism from Me is the Man ; not then without Me could He be called 
Christ, but being with Me and I in Him. Therefore the mention of the mission of the Word shews the 
uniting which took place with Jesus, born of Mary, Whose Name means Saviour, not by reason of anything 


his special property,—not because it is the work of God, which all other creatures are likewise, but 
because it is the breath of God, which this (human soul) alone is, which we say is born with the full 
equipment of its proper faculties. Well, let them meet us with the example of the trees: we will accept 
their challenge, (nor shall we find in it any detriment to our own argument;) for it is an undoubted fact, 
that whilst trees are yet but twigs and sprouts, and before they even reach the sapling stage, there is in 
them their own proper faculty of life, as soon as they spring out of their native beds. But then, as time 
goes on, the vigour of the tree slowly advances, as it grows and hardens into its woody trunk, until its 
mature age completes the condition which nature destines for it. Else what resources would trees possess 
in due course for the inoculation of grafts, and the formation of leaves, and the swelling of their buds, and 
the graceful shedding of their blossom, and the softening of their sap, were there not in them the quiet 
growth of the full provision of their nature, and the distribution of this life over all their branches for the 
accomplishment of their maturity? Trees, therefore, have ability or knowledge; and they derive it from 
whence they also derive vitality—that is, from the one source of vitality and knowledge which is peculiar 
to their nature, and that from the infancy which they, too, begin with. For I observe that even the vine, 
although yet tender and immature, still understands its own natural business, and strives to cling to some 
support, that, leaning on it, and lacing through it, it may so attain its growth. Indeed, without waiting for 
the husbandman’s training, without an espalier, without a prop, whatever its tendrils catch, it will fondly 
cling to, and embrace with really greater tenacity and force by its own inclination than by your volition. It 
longs and hastens to be secure. Take also ivy-plants, never mind how young: I observe their attempts from 
the very first to grasp objects above them, and outrunning everything else, to hang on to the highest 
thing, preferring as they do to spread over walls with their leafy web and woof rather than creep on the 
ground and be trodden under by every foot that likes to crush them. On the other hand, in the case of 
such trees as receive injury from contact with a building, how do they hang off as they grow and avoid 
what injures them! You can see that their branches were naturally meant to take the opposite direction, 
and can very well understand the vital instincts of such a tree from its avoidance of the wall. It is 
contented (if it be only a little shrub) with its own insignificant destiny, which it has in its foreseeing 
instinct thoroughly been aware of from its infancy, only it still fears even a ruined building. On my side, 
then, why should I not contend for these wise and sagacious natures of trees? Let them have vitality, as 
the philosophers permit it; but let them have knowledge too, although the philosophers disavow it. Even 
the infancy of a log, then, may have an intellect (suitable to it): how much more may that of a human 
being, whose soul (which may be compared with the nascent sprout of a tree) has been derived from 
Adam as its root, and has been propagated amongst his posterity by means of woman, to whom it has 
been entrusted for transmission, and thus has sprouted into life with all its natural apparatus, both of 
intellect and of sense! I am much mistaken if the human person, even from his infancy, when he saluted 
life with his infant cries, does not testify to his actual possession of the faculties of sensation and intellect 
by the fact of his birth, vindicating at one and the same time the use of all his senses—that of seeing by 
the light, that of hearing by sounds, that of taste by liquids, that of smell by the air, that of touch by the 
ground. This earliest voice of infancy, then, is the first effort of the senses, and the initial impulse of 
mental perceptions. There is also the further fact, that some persons understand this plaintive cry of the 
infant to be an augury of affliction in the prospect of our tearful life, whereby from the very moment of 
birth (the soul) has to be regarded as endued with prescience, much more with intelligence. Accordingly 
by this intuition the babe knows his mother, discerns the nurse, and even recognises the waiting-maid; 
refusing the breast of another woman, and the cradle that is not his own, and longing only for the arms to 
which he is accustomed. Now from what source does he acquire this discernment of novelty and custom, if 
not from instinctive knowledge? How does it happen that he is irritated and quieted, if not by help of his 
initial intellect? It would be very strange indeed that infancy were naturally so lively, if it had not mental 
power; and naturally so capable of impression and affection, if it had no intellect. But (we hold the 
contrary): for Christ, by “accepting praise out of the mouth of babes and sucklings,” has declared that 
neither childhood nor infancy is without sensibility,—the former of which states, when meeting Him with 
approving shouts, proved its ability to offer Him testimony; while the other, by being slaughtered, for His 
sake of course, knew what violence meant. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE SOUL, AS TO ITS NATURE UNIFORM, BUT ITS FACULTIES VARIOUSLY DEVELOPED. VARIETIES ONLY 
ACCIDENTAL 


And here, therefore, we draw our conclusion, that all the natural properties of the soul are inherent in it 
as parts of its substance; and that they grow and develope along with it, from the very moment of its own 
origin at birth. Just as Seneca says, whom we so often find on our side: “There are implanted within us the 
seeds of all the arts and periods of life. And God, our Master, secretly produces our mental dispositions;” 
that is, from the germs which are implanted and hidden in us by means of infancy, and these are the 
intellect: for from these our natural dispositions are evolved. Now, even the seeds of plants have, one form 
in each kind, but their development varies: some open and expand in a healthy and perfect state, while 
others either improve or degenerate, owing to the conditions of weather and soil, and from the appliance 
of labour and care; also from the course of the seasons, and from the occurrence of casual circumstances. 
In like manner, the soul may well be uniform in its seminal origin, although multiform by the process of 
nativity. And here local influences, too, must be taken into account. It has been said that dull and brutish 
persons are born at Thebes; and the most accomplished in wisdom and speech at Athens, where in the 


else, but from the Man’s being made one with God the Word. This passage has the same meaning as the 
Father that sent Me,’ and I came not of Myself, but the Father sent Me .’ For he has given the name of 
mission to the uniting with the Man, with Whom the Invisible nature might be known to men, through the 
visible. For God changes not place, like us who are hidden in places, when in the fashion of our littleness 
He displays Himself in His existence in the flesh; for how should He, who fills the heaven and the earth? 
but on account of the presence in the flesh the just have spoken of His mission. Therefore God the Word 
Himself is Christ from Mary, God and Man; not some other Christ but One and the Same; He before ages 
from the Father, He too in the last times from the Virgin; invisible before even to the holy powers of 
heaven, visible now because of His being one with the Man who is visible; seen, I say, not in His invisible 
Godhead but in the operation of the Godhead through the human body and whole Man, which He has 
renewed by its appropriation to Himself. To Him be the adoration and the worship, who was before, and 
now is, and ever shall be, even to all ages. Amen. 


Introduction to de Synodis. 
(Written 359, Added to After 361.) 


The de Synodis is the last of the great and important group of writings of the third exile. With the 
exception of S:S:30, 31, which were inserted at a later recension after the death of Constantius (cf. Hist. 
Ar. 32 end), the work was all written in 359, the year of the dated’ creed (S:4 apo tes nun hupateias) and 
of the fateful assemblies of Rimini and Seleucia. It was written moreover after the latter council had 
broken up (Oct. 1), but before the news had reached Athanasius of the Emperor’s chilling reception of the 
Ariminian deputies, and of the protest of the bishops against their long detention at that place. The 
documents connected with the last named episode reached him only in time for his postscript (S:55). Still 
less had he heard of the melancholy surrender of the deputies of Ariminum at Nike on Oct. 10, or of the 
final catastrophe (cf. the allusion in the inserted S:30, also Prolegg. ch. ii. S:8 (2) fin.). 


The first part only (see Table infra) of the letter is devoted to the history of the twin councils. Athanasius 
is probably mistaken in ascribing the movement for a great council to the Acacian or Homoean anxiety to 
eclipse and finally set aside the Council of Nicaea. The Semi-Arians, who were ill at ease and anxious to 
dissociate themselves from the growing danger of Anomoeanism, and who at this time had the ear of 
Constantius, were the persons who desired a doctrinal settlement. It was the last effort of Eastern 
Conservatism’ (yet see Gwatkin, Studies, p. 163) to formulate a position which without admitting the 
obnoxious homoousion should yet condemn Arianism, conciliate the West, and restore peace to the 
Christian world. The failure of the attempt, gloomy and ignominious as it was, was yet the beginning of 
the end, the necessary precursor of the downfall of Arianism as a power within the Church. The cause of 
this failure is to be found in the intrigues of the Homoeans, Valens in the West, Eudoxius and Acacius in 
the East. Nicaea was chosen by Constantius for the venue of the great Synod. But Basil, then in high 
favour, suggested Nicomedia, and thither the bishops were summoned. Before they could meet, the city 
was destroyed by an earthquake, and the venue was changed to Nicaea again. Now the Homoeans saw 
their opportunity. Their one chance of escaping disaster was in the principle divide et impera.’ The 
Council was divided into two: the Westerns were to meet at Ariminum, the Easterns at Seleucia in Cilicia, 
a place with nothing to recommend it excepting the presence of a strong military force. Hence also the 
conference of Homoean and Semi-Arian bishops at Sirmium, who drew up in the presence of Constantius, 
on Whitsun-Eve, the famous dated’ or third Sirmian’ Creed. Its wording (homoiou kata panta) shows the 
predominant influence of the Semi-Arians, in spite of the efforts of Valens to get rid of the test words, 
upon which the Emperor insisted. Basil moreover issued a separate memorandum to explain the sense in 
which he signed the creed, emphasising the absolute likeness of the Son to the Father (Bright, Introd., 
lxxxiii., Gwatkin, pp. 168 sq.), and accepting the Nicene doctrine in everything but the name. But for all 
Basil might say, the Dated Creed by the use of the word homoion had opened the door to any evasion that 
an Arian could desire: for homoion is a relative term admitting of degrees: what is only like’ is ipso facto 
to some extent unlike (see below, S:53). The party of Basil, then, entered upon the decisive contest 
already outmanoeuvred, and doomed to failure. The events which followed are described by Athanasius 
(S:S:8-12). At Ariminum the Nicene, at Seleucia the Semi-Arian cause carried all before it. The Dated 
Creed, rejected with scorn at Ariminum, was unsuccessfully propounded in an altered form by Acacius at 
Seleucia. The rupture between Homoeans and Semi-Arians was complete. So far only does Athanasius 
carry his account of the Synods: at this point he steps in with a fresh blow at the link which united 
Eastern Conservatism with the mixed multitude of original Arians like Euzoius and Valens, ultra Arians 
like Aetius and Eunomius, and Arianising opportunists like Acacius, Eudoxius, and their tribe. In the latter 
he recognises deadly foes who are to be confuted and exposed without any thought of compromise; in the 
former, brethren who misunderstand their own position, and whom explanation will surely bring round to 
their natural allies. In this twofold aim the de Synodis stands in the lines of the great anti-Arian discourses 
(supra, p. 304). But with the eye of a general Athanasius suits his attack to the new position. With the 
Arians, he has done with theological argument; he points indignantly to their intrigues and their brow- 
beating, to their lack of consistent principle, their endless synods and formularies (S:S:21-32); concisely 
he exposes the hollowness of their objection to the Nicene formula, the real logical basis upon which their 
position rests (S:33-40, see Bright, xc.-xcii.). But to the Semi-Arians he turns with a serious and carefully 
stated vindication of the homoousion. The time has come to press it earnestly upon them as the only 
adequate expression of what they really mean, as the only rampart which can withstand the Arian 


invasion. This, the last portion (S:S:41-54) of the letter, is the raison d’etre of the whole: the account of 
the Synods is merely a means to this end, not his main purpose; the exposure of Arian principles and of 
Arian variations subserves the ultimate aim of detaching from them those of whom Athanasius was now 
hoping better things. It may be said that he over-rated the hopefulness of affairs as far as the immediate 
future was concerned. The weak acceptance by the Seleucian majority (or rather by their delegates) of the 
Arian creed of Nike, the triumph of Acacius, Eudoxius and their party as Constantius drifted in the last 
two years of his life nearer and nearer to ultra-Arianism (de Syn. 30, 31, his rupture with Basil, Theodt. ii. 
27), the ascendancy of Arianism under Valens, and the eventual consolidation of a Semi-Arian sect under 
the name of Macedonius, all this at the first glance is a sad commentary upon the hopefulness of the de 
Synodis. But (1) even if this were all the truth, Athanasius was right: he was acting a noble part. In the de 
Synodis even Athanasius rises above himself.’ Driven to bay by the pertinacity of his enemies, exasperated 
as we see him in the de Fuga and Arian History, yet no sooner is he cheered with the news of hope than 
the importunate jealousies of forty years are hushed (contrast Ep. AEg. 7) in a moment, as though the 
Lord had spoken peace to the tumult of the grey old exile’s troubled soul’ (Gwatkin, Studies, p. 176, Arian 
Controv., p. 98). The charity that hopeth all things is always justified of her works. (2) Athanasius, 
however, was right in his estimate of the position. Not only did many of the Semi-Arians (e.g. the fifty-nine 
in 365) accept the homoousion, but it was from the ranks of the Semi-Arians that the men arose who led 
the cause of Nicaea to its ultimate victory in the East. There accompanied Basil of Ancyra from the 
Seleucian Synod to Constantinople a young deacon and ascetic, who read and welcomed the appeal of 
Athanasius. Writing a few months later, this young theologian, Basil of Caesarea, adopts the words of the 
de Synodis: one God we confess, one in nature not in number, for number belongs to the category of 
quantity, .. . neither Like nor Unlike, for these terms belong to the category of quality (cf. below, $:53)... 
He that is essentially God is Coessential with Him that is essentially God... . If I am to state my own 
opinion, I accept “Like in essence” with the addition of “exactly” as identical in sense with “Coessential” . 
.. but “exactly like” [without “essence”] I suspect. . . . Accordingly since “Coessential” is the term less 
open to abuse, on this ground I too adopt it’ (Epp. 8, 9, the Greek in Gwatkin, Studies, p. 242) . Basil the 
Great is, not indeed the only, but the conspicuous and abundant justification of the insight of Athanasius in 
the de Synodis. 


Turning to subordinate parts of the Letter, we may note the somewhat unfair use made of the unlucky 
blunder of the Dated Creed, as though its compilers thereby admitted that their faith had no earlier 
origin. The dating of the creed was doubtless an offence against good taste as well as ecclesiastical 
propriety’ (as sad a blunder in its way as Macaulay’s celebrated letter to his constituents from Windsor 
Castle’), and it was only in human nature to make the most of it. More serious is the objection taken to the 
revolting title Augoustou tou aioniou (which set a bad precedent for later times, Bright, lxxxiv, note 4) in 
contrast to the denial of the eternity of the Son. At any rate, lending itself as it did to such obvious 
criticisms, we are not surprised to read (S:29) that the copies of the creed were hastily called in and a 
fresh recension substituted for it. 


Lastly it must be remembered that Athanasius does not aim at giving a complete catalogue of Arian or 
Arianising creeds, any more than at giving a full history of the double council. Accordingly we miss (1) the 
confession of Arius and Euzoius, presented to Constantine in 330; (2) The confession colourless in 
wording, but heterodox in aim,’ drawn up at Sirmium against Photinus in 347 (Hil. Fragm. 2. 21 sq. 
Hefele, vol. i. p. 192); (3) The formulary propounded by the Emperor at Milan in 355 (Hil. Syn. 78); (4) The 
confession of the council of Ancyra , 358, alluded to S:41, see n. 9); (5) The Anomoean Ecthesis of 
Eudoxius and Aetius, Constantinople 359 (Thdt. H. E. ii. 27). 


In the de Synodis we have a worthy conclusion of the anti-Arian writings which are the legacy and the 
record of the most stirring and eventful period of the noble life of our great bishop. 


The translation of this tract by Newman has been more closely revised than those of the de Decretis’ and 
the first three Discourses,’ as it appeared somewhat less exact in places. In S:S:10, 11, the Athanasian 
version has been followed, as, inaccurate as the version certainly is in places, this seemed more suitable 
to an edition of Athanasius; moreover, it appears to preserve some more original readings than the 
Hilarian text. The notes have been curtailed to some extent, especially those containing purely historical 
matter. 


Councils of Ariminum and Seleucia 


PART I. HISTORY OF THE COUNCILS 


Reason why two Councils were called. Inconsistency and folly of calling any; and of the style of the Arian 
formularies; occasion of the Nicene Council; proceedings at Ariminum; Letter of the Council to 
Constantius; its decree. Proceedings at Seleucia; reflections on the conduct of the Arians. 


1. Perhaps news has reached even yourselves concerning the Council, which is at this time the subject of 
general conversation; for letters both from the Emperor and the Prefects were circulated far and wide for 
its convocation. However, you take that interest in the events which have occurred, that I have 
determined upon giving you an account of what I have seen myself, and accurately ascertained, which 
may save you from the suspense attendant on the reports of others; and this the more, because there are 
parties who are in the habit of misrepresenting what has happened. At Nicaea then, which had been fixed 
upon, the Council has not met, but a second edict was issued, convening the Western Bishops at Ariminum 
in Italy, and the Eastern at Seleucia the Rugged, as it is called, in Isauria. The professed reason of such a 
meeting was to treat of the faith touching our Lord Jesus Christ; and those who alleged it, were Ursacius, 
Valens, and one Germinius from Pannonia; and from Syria, Acacius, Eudoxius, and Patrophilus of 
Scythopolis. These men who had always been of the Arian party, and understood neither how they believe 
or whereof they affirm,’ and were silently deceiving first one and then another, and scattering the second 
sowing of their heresy, influenced some who seemed to be somewhat, and the Emperor Constantius 
among them, being a heretic , on some pretence about the Faith, to call a Council; under the idea that 
they should be able to put into the shade the Nicene Council, and prevail upon all to turn round, and to 
establish irreligion everywhere instead of the Truth. 


2. Now here I marvel first, and think that I shall carry every sensible man whatever with me, that, 
whereas a General Council had been fixed, and all were looking forward to it, it was all of a sudden 
divided into two, so that one part met here, and the other there. However, this was surely the doing of 
Providence, in order in the respective Councils to exhibit the faith without guile or corruption of the one 
party, and to expose the dishonesty and duplicity of the other. Next, this too was on the mind of myself and 
my true brethren here, and made us anxious, the impropriety of this great gathering which we saw in 
progress; for what pressed so much, that the whole world was to be put in confusion, and those who at the 
time bore the profession of clergy, should run about far and near, seeking how best to learn to believe in 
our Lord Jesus Christ? Certainly if they were believers already, they would not have been seeking, as 
though they were not. And to the catechumens, this was no small scandal; but to the heathen, it was 
something more than common, and even furnished broad merriment , that Christians, as if waking out of 
sleep at this time of day, should be enquiring how they were to believe concerning Christ; while their 
professed clergy, though claiming deference from their flocks, as teachers, were unbelievers on their own 
shewing, in that they were seeking what they had not. And the party of Ursacius, who were at the bottom 
of all this, did not understand what wrath they were storing up (Rom. ii. 5) against themselves, as our 
Lord says by His saints, Woe unto them, through whom My Name is blasphemed among the Gentiles’ (Is. 
lii. 5; Rom. ii. 24); and by His own mouth in the Gospels (Matt. xviii. 6), Whoso shall offend one of these 
little ones, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck and that he were drowned 
in the depth of the sea, than,’ as Luke adds, that he should offend one of these little ones’ (Luke xvii. 2). 


3. What defect of teaching was there for religious truth in the Catholic Church , that they should enquire 
concerning faith now, and should prefix this year’s Consulate to their profession of faith? For Ursacius and 
Valens and Germinius and their friends have done what never took place, never was heard of among 
Christians. After putting into writing what it pleased them to believe, they prefix to it the Consulate, and 
the month and the day of the current year ; thereby to shew all sensible men, that their faith dates, not 
from of old, but now, from the reign of Constantius ; for whatever they write has a view to their own 
heresy. Moreover, though pretending to write about the Lord, they nominate another master for 
themselves, Constantius, who has bestowed on them this reign of irreligion ; and they who deny that the 
Son is everlasting, have called him Eternal Emperor; such foes of Christ are they in addition to irreligion. 
But perhaps the dates in the holy Prophets form their excuse for the Consulate; so bold a pretence, 
however, will serve but to publish more fully their ignorance of the subject. For the prophecies of the 
saints do indeed specify their times (for instance, Isaiah and Hosea lived in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah; Jeremiah in the days of Josiah; Ezekiel and Daniel prophesied under Cyrus and 
Darius; and others in other times); yet they were not laying the foundations of divine religion; it was 
before them, and was always, for before the foundation of the world God prepared it for us in Christ. Nor 
were they signifying the respective dates of their own faith; for they had been believers before these 
dates. But the dates did but belong to their own preaching. And this preaching spoke beforehand of the 
Saviour’s coming, but directly of what was to happen to Israel and the nations; and the dates denoted not 


the commencement of faith, as I said before, but of the prophets themselves, that is, when it was they thus 
prophesied. But our modern sages, not in historical narration, nor in prediction of the future, but, after 
writing, The Catholic Faith was published,’ immediately add the Consulate and the month and the day, 
that, as the saints specified the dates of their histories, and of their own ministries, so these may mark the 
date of their own faith. And would that they had written, touching their own ‘ (for it does date from today); 
and had not made their essay as touching the Catholic,’ for they did not write, Thus we believe,’ but the 
Catholic Faith was published.’ 


4. The boldness then of their design shews how little they understand the subject; while the novelty of 
their phrase matches the Arian heresy. For thus they shew, when it was they began their own faith, and 
that from that same time present they would have it proclaimed. And as according to the Evangelist Luke, 
there was made a decree’ (Luke ii. 1) concerning the taxing, and this decree before was not, but began 
from those days in which it was made by its framer, they also in like manner, by writing, The Faith is now 
published,’ shewed that the sentiments of their heresy are novel, and were not before. But if they add of 
the Catholic Faith,’ they fall before they know it into the extravagance of the Phrygians, and say with 
them, To us first was revealed,’ and from us dates the Faith of Christians.’ And as those inscribe it with 
the names of Maximilla and Montanus , so do these with Constantius, Master,’ instead of Christ. If, 
however, as they would have it, the faith dates from the present Consulate, what will the Fathers do, and 
the blessed Martyrs? nay, what will they themselves do with their own catechumens, who departed to rest 
before this Consulate? how will they wake them up, that so they may obliterate their former lessons, and 
may sow in turn the seeming discoveries which they have now put into writing ? So ignorant they are on 
the subject; with no knowledge but that of making excuses, and those unbecoming and unplausible, and 
carrying with them their own refutation. 


5. As to the Nicene Council, it was not a common meeting, but convened upon a pressing necessity, and 
for a reasonable object. The Syrians, Cilicians, and Mesopotamians, were out of order in celebrating the 
Feast, and kept Easter with the Jews ; on the other hand, the Arian heresy had risen up against the 
Catholic Church, and found supporters in Eusebius and his fellows, who were both zealous for the heresy, 
and conducted the attack upon religious people. This gave occasion for an Ecumenical Council, that the 
feast might be everywhere celebrated on one day, and that the heresy which was springing up might be 
anathematized. It took place then; and the Syrians submitted, and the Fathers pronounced the Arian 
heresy to be the forerunner of Antichrist , and drew up a suitable formula against it. And yet in this, many 
as they are, they ventured on nothing like the proceedings of these three or four men . Without pre-fixing 
Consulate, month, and day, they wrote concerning Easter, It seemed good as follows,’ for it did then seem 
good that there should be a general compliance; but about the faith they wrote not, It seemed good,’ but, 
Thus believes the Catholic Church;’ and thereupon they confessed how they believed, in order to shew 
that their own sentiments were not novel, but Apostolical; and what they wrote down was no discovery of 
theirs, but is the same as was taught by the Apostles. 


6. But the Councils which they are now setting in motion, what colourable pretext have they ? If any new 
heresy has risen since the Arian, let them tell us the positions which it has devised, and who are its 
inventors? and in their own formula, let them anathematize the heresies antecedent to this Council of 
theirs, among which is the Arian, as the Nicene Fathers did, that it may appear that they too have some 
cogent reason for saying what is novel. But if no such event has happened, and they have it not to shew, 
but rather they themselves are uttering heresies, as holding Arius’s irreligion, and are exposed day by day, 
and day by day shift their ground , what need is there of Councils, when the Nicene is sufficient, as 
against the Arian heresy, so against the rest, which it has condemned one and all by means of the sound 
faith? For even the notorious Aetius, who was surnamed godless , vaunts not of the discovering of any 
mania of his own, but under stress of weather has been wrecked upon Arianism, himself and the persons 
whom he has beguiled. Vainly then do they run about with the pretext that they have demanded Councils 
for the faith’s sake; for divine Scripture is sufficient above all things; but if a Council be needed on the 
point, there are the proceedings of the Fathers, for the Nicene Bishops did not neglect this matter, but 
stated the doctrine so exactly, that persons reading their words honestly, cannot but be reminded by them 
of the religion towards Christ announced in divine Scripture . 


7. Having therefore no reason on their side, but being in difficulty whichever way they turn, in spite of 
their pretences, they have nothing left but to say; Forasmuch as we contradict our predecessors, and 
transgress the traditions of the Fathers, therefore we have thought good that a Council should meet ; but 
again, whereas we fear lest, should it meet at one place, our pains will be thrown away, therefore we have 
thought good that it be divided into two; that so when we put forth our documents to these separate 
portions, we may overreach with more effect, with the threat of Constantius the patron of this irreligion, 
and may supersede the acts of Nicaea, under pretence of the simplicity of our own documents.’ If they 
have not put this into words, yet this is the meaning of their deeds and their disturbances. Certainly, many 
and frequent as have been their speeches and writings in various Councils, never yet have they made 
mention of the Arian heresy as objectionable; but, if any present happened to accuse the heresies, they 
always took up the defence of the Arian, which the Nicene Council had anathematized; nay, rather, they 
cordially welcomed the professors of Arianism. This then is in itself a strong argument, that the aim of the 
present Councils was not truth, but the annulling of the acts of Nicaea; but the proceedings of them and 
their friends in the Councils themselves, make it equally clear that this was the case:—For now we must 


relate everything as it occurred. 


8. When all were in expectation that they were to assemble in one place, whom the Emperor’s letters 
convoked, and to form one Council, they were divided into two; and, while some betook themselves to 
Seleucia called the Rugged, the others met at Ariminum, to the number of those four hundred bishops and 
more, among whom were Germinius, Auxentius, Valens, Ursacius, Demophilus, and Gaius . And, while the 
whole assembly was discussing the matter from the Divine Scriptures, these men produced a paper, and, 
reading out the Consulate, they demanded that it should be preferred to every Council, and that no 
questions should be put to the heretics beyond it, nor inquiry made into their meaning, but that it should 
be sufficient by itself;—and what they had written ran as follows:— 


The Catholic Faith was published in the presence of our Master the most religious and gloriously 
victorious Emperor, Constantius, Augustus, the eternal and august, in the Consulate of the most illustrious 
Flavii, Eusebius and Hypatius, in Sirmium on the 11th of the Calends of June . 


We believe in one Only and True God, the Father Almighty, Creator and Framer of all things: 


And in one Only-begotten Son of God, who, before all ages, and before all origin, and before all 
conceivable time, and before all comprehensible essence, was begotten impassibly from God: through 
whom the ages were disposed and all things were made; and Him begotten as the Only-begotten, Only 
from the Only Father, God from God, like to the Father who begat Him, according to the Scriptures; whose 
origin no one knoweth save the Father alone who begat Him. We know that He, the Only-begotten Son of 
God, at the Father’s bidding came from the heavens for the abolishment of sin, and was born of the Virgin 
Mary, and conversed with the disciples, and fulfilled the Economy according to the Father’s will, and was 
crucified, and died and descended into the parts beneath the earth, and regulated the things there, Whom 
the gate-keepers of hell saw (Job xxxviii. 17, LXX.) and shuddered; and He rose from the dead the third 
day, and conversed with the disciples, and fulfilled all the Economy, and when the forty days were full, 
ascended into the heavens, and sitteth on the right hand of the Father, and is coming in the last day of the 
resurrection in the glory of the Father, to render to every one according to his works. 


And in the Holy Ghost, whom the Only-begotten of God Himself, Jesus Christ, had promised to send to the 
race of men, the Paraclete, as it is written, I go to My Father, and I will ask the Father, and He shall send 
unto you another Paraclete, even the Spirit of Truth. He shall take of Mine and shall teach and bring to 
your remembrance all things’ (Job. xiv. 16, 17, 26; xvi. 14). 


But whereas the term essence,’ has been adopted by the Fathers in simplicity, and gives offence as being 
misconceived by the people, and is not contained in the Scriptures, it has seemed good to remove it, that 
it be never in any case used of God again, because the divine Scriptures nowhere use it of Father and Son. 
But we Say that the Son is like the Father in all things, as also the Holy Scriptures say and teach . 


9. When this had been read, the dishonesty of its framers was soon apparent. For on the Bishops 
proposing that the Arian heresy should be anathematized together with the other heresies too, and all 
assenting, Ursacius and Valens and those with them refused; till in the event the Fathers condemned 
them, on the ground that their confession had been written, not in sincerity, but for the annulling of the 
acts of Nicaea, and the introduction instead of their unhappy heresy. Marvelling then at the deceitfulness 
of their language and their unprincipled intentions, the Bishops said: Not as if in need of faith have we 
come hither; for we have within us faith, and that in soundness: but that we may put to shame those who 
gainsay the truth and attempt novelties. If then ye have drawn up this formula, as if now beginning to 
believe, ye are not so much as clergy, but are starting with school; but if you meet us with the same views 
with which we have come hither, let there be a general unanimity, and let us anathematize the heresies, 
and preserve the teaching of the Fathers. Thus pleas for Councils will not longer circulate about, the 
Bishops at Nicaea having anticipated them once for all, and done all that was needful for the Catholic 
Church .’ However, even then, in spite of this general agreement of the Bishops, still the above-mentioned 
refused. So at length the whole Council, condemning them as ignorant and deceitful men, or rather as 
heretics, gave their suffrages in behalf of the Nicene Council, and gave judgment all of them that it was 
enough; but as to the forenamed Ursacius and Valens, Germinius, Auxentius, Gaius, and Demophilus, they 
pronounced them to be heretics, deposed them as not really Christians, but Arians, and wrote against 
them in Latin what has been translated in its substance into Greek, thus:— 


10. Copy of an Epistle from the Council to Constantius Augustus . 


We believe that what was formerly decreed was brought about both by God’s command and by order of 
your piety. For we the bishops, from all the Western cities, assembled together at Ariminum, both that the 
Faith of the Catholic Church might be made known, and that gainsayers might be detected. For, as we 
have found after long deliberation, it appeared desirable to adhere to and maintain to the end, that faith 
which, enduring from antiquity, we have received as preached by the prophets, the Gospels, and the 
Apostles through our Lord Jesus Christ, Who is Keeper of your Kingdom and Patron of your power. For it 
appeared wrong and unlawful to make any change in what was rightly and justly defined, and what was 
resolved upon in common at Nicaea along with the Emperor your father, the most glorious Constantine,— 
the doctrine and spirit of which [definition] went abroad and was proclaimed in the hearing and 


understanding of all men. For it alone was the conqueror and destroyer of the heresy of Arius, by which 
not that only but the other heresies also were destroyed, to which of a truth it is perilous to add, and full 
of danger to minish aught from it, since if either be done, our enemies will be able with impunity to do 
whatever they will. Accordingly Ursacius and Valens, since they had been from of old abettors and 
sympathisers of the Arian dogma, were properly declared separate from our communion, to be admitted 
to which they asked to be allowed a place of repentance and pardon for the transgressions of which they 
were conscious, as the documents drawn up by them testify. By which means forgiveness and pardon on 
all charges has been obtained. Now the time of these transactions was when the council was assembled at 
Milan , the presbyters of the Roman Church being also present. But knowing at the same time that 
Constantine of worthy memory had with all accuracy and deliberation published the Faith then drawn up; 
when he had been baptized by the hands of men, and had departed to the place which was his due, [we 
think it] unseemly to make a subsequent innovation and to despise so many saints, confessors, martyrs, 
who compiled and drew up this decree; who moreover have continued to hold in all matters according to 
the ancient law of the Church; whose faith God has imparted even to the times of your reign through our 
Master Jesus Christ, through whom also it is yours to reign and rule over the world in our day . Once more 
then the pitiful men of wretched mind with lawless daring have announced themselves as the heralds of 
an impious opinion, and are attempting to upset every summary of truth. For when according to your 
command the synod met, those men laid bare the design of their own deceitfulness. For they attempted in 
a certain unscrupulous and disorderly manner to propose to us an innovation, having found as 
accomplices in this plot Germinius, Auxentius , and Gaius, the stirrers up of strife and discord, whose 
teaching by itself has gone beyond every pitch of blasphemy. But when they perceived that we did not 
share their purpose, nor agree with their evil mind, they transferred themselves to our council, alleging 
that it might be advisable to compile something instead. But a short time was enough to expose their 
plans. And lest the Churches should have a recurrence of these disturbances, and a whirl of discord and 
confusion throw everything into disorder, it seemed good to keep undisturbed the ancient and reasonable 
institutions, and that the above persons should be separated from our communion. For the information 
therefore of your clemency, we have instructed our legates to acquaint you with the judgment of the 
Council by our letter, to whom we have given this special direction, to establish the truth by resting their 
case upon the ancient and just decrees; and they will also assure your piety that peace would not be 
accomplished by the removal of those decrees as Valens and Ursacius alleged. For how is it possible for 
peace-breakers to bring peace? on the contrary, by their means strife and confusion will arise not only in 
the other cities, but also in the Church of the Romans. On this account we ask your clemency to regard 
our legates with favourable ears and a serene countenance and not to suffer aught to be abrogated to the 
dishonour of the dead; but allow us to abide by what has been defined and laid down by our forefathers, 
who, we venture to say, we trust in all things acted with prudence and wisdom and the Holy Spirit; 
because by these novelties not only are the faithful made to disbelieve, but the infidels also are embittered 
. We pray also that you would give orders that so many Bishops who are detained abroad, among whom 
are numbers who are broken with age and poverty, may be enabled to return to their own country, lest the 
Churches suffer, as being deprived of their Bishops. This, however, we ask with earnestness, that nothing 
be innovated upon existing creeds, nothing withdrawn; but that all remain incorrupt which has continued 
in the times of your Father’s piety and to the present time; and that you will not permit us to be harassed, 
and estranged from our sees; but that the Bishops may in quiet give themselves always to prayers and 
worship, which they do always offer for your own safety and for your reign, and for peace, which may the 
Divinity bestow on you for ever. But our legates are conveying the subscriptions and titles of the Bishops, 
and will also inform your piety from the Holy Scriptures themselves. 


11. Decree of the Council . 


As far as it was fitting and possible, dearest brethren, the general Council and the holy Church have had 
patience, and have generously displayed the Church’s forbearance towards Ursacius and Valens, Gaius, 
Germinius, and Auxentius; who by so often changing what they had believed, have troubled all the 
Churches, and still are endeavouring to foist their heretical spirit upon the faith of the orthodox. For they 
wish to annul the formulary passed at Nicaea, which was framed against the Arian heresy. They have 
presented to us besides a creed drawn up by themselves from without, and utterly alien to the most holy 
Church; which we could not lawfully receive. Even before this, and now, have they been pronounced 
heretics and gainsayers by us, whom we have not admitted to our communion, but condemned and 
deposed them in their presence by our voices. Now then, what seems good to you, again declare, that 
each one’s vote may be ratified by his subscription. 


The Bishops answered with one accord, It seems good that the aforenamed heretics should be 
condemned, that the Catholic faith may remain in peace. 


Matters at Ariminum then had this speedy issue; for there was no disagreement there, but all of them with 
one accord both put into writing what they decided upon, and deposed the Arians . 


12. Meanwhile the transactions in Seleucia the Rugged were as follows: it was in the month called by the 
Romans September, by the Egyptians Thoth, and by the Macedonians Gorpiaeus, and the day of the month 
according to the Egyptians the 16th , upon which all the members of the Council assembled together. And 
there were present about a hundred and sixty; and whereas there were many who were accused among 


them, and their accusers were crying out against them, Acacius, and Patrophilus, and Uranius of Tyre, 
and Eudoxius, who usurped the Church of Antioch, and Leontius , and Theodotus , and Evagrius, and 
Theodulus, and George who has been driven from the whole world , adopt an unprincipled course. Fearing 
the proofs which their accusers had to shew against them, they coalesced with the rest of the Arian party 
(who were mercenaries in the cause of irreligion for this purpose, and were ordained by Secundus, who 
had been deposed by the great Council), the Libyan Stephen, and Seras, and Polydeuces, who were under 
accusation upon various charges, next Pancratius, and one Ptolemy a Meletian . And they made a pretence 
of entering upon the question of faith, but it was clear they were doing so from fear of their accusers; and 
they took the part of the heresy, till at length they were divided among themselves. For, whereas those 
with Acacius and his fellows lay under suspicion and were very few, the others were the majority; 
therefore Acacius and his fellows, acting with the boldness of desperation, altogether denied the Nicene 
formula, and censured the Council, while the others, who were the majority, accepted the whole 
proceedings of the Council, except that they complained of the word Coessential,’ as obscure and so open 
to suspicion. When then time passed, and the accusers pressed, and the accused put in pleas, and thereby 
were led on further by their irreligion and blasphemed the Lord, thereupon the majority of Bishops 
became indignant , and deposed Acacius, Patrophilus, Uranius, Eudoxius, and George the contractor , and 
others from Asia, Leontius, and Theodosius, Evagrius and Theodulus, and excommunicated Asterius, 
Eusebius, Augarus, Basilicus, Phoebus, Fidelius, Eutychius, and Magnus. And this they did on their non- 
appearance, when summoned to defend themselves on charges which numbers preferred against them. 
And they decreed that so they should remain, until they made their defence and cleared themselves of the 
offences imputed to them. And after despatching the sentence pronounced against them to the diocese of 
each, they proceeded to Constantius, the most irreligious Augustus, to report to him their proceedings, as 
they had been ordered. And this was the termination of the Council in Seleucia. 


13. Who then but must approve of the conscientious conduct of the Bishops at Ariminum? who endured 
such labour of journey and perils of sea, that by a sacred and canonical resolution they might depose the 
Arians, and guard inviolate the definitions of the Fathers. For each of them deemed that, if they undid the 
acts of their predecessors, they were affording a pretext to their successors to undo what they themselves 
then were enacting . And who but must condemn the fickleness of Eudoxius, Acacius, and their fellows, 
who sacrifice the honour due to their own fathers to partizanship and patronage of the Ario-maniacs ? for 
what confidence can be placed in their acts, if the acts of their fathers be undone? or how call they them 
fathers and themselves successors, if they set about impeaching their judgment? and especially what can 
Acacius say of his own master, Eusebius, who not only gave his subscription in the Nicene Council, but 
even in a letter signified to his flock, that that was true faith, which the Council had declared? for, if he 
explained himself in that letter in his own way , yet he did not contradict the Council’s terms, but even 
charged it upon the Arians, that their position that the Son was not before His generation, was not even 
consistent with His being before Mary. What then will they proceed to teach the people who are under 
their teaching? that the Fathers erred? and how are they themselves to be trusted by those, whom they 
teach to disobey their Teachers? and with what eyes too will they look upon the sepulchres of the Fathers 
whom they now name heretics? And why do they defame the Valentinians, Phrygians, and Manichees, yet 
give the name of saint to those whom they themselves suspect of making parallel statements? or how can 
they any longer be Bishops, if they were ordained by persons whom they accuse of heresy ? But if their 
sentiments were wrong and their writings seduced the world, then let their memory perish altogether; 
when, however, you cast out their books, go and cast out their remains too from the cemeteries, so that 
one and all may know that they are seducers, and that you are parricides. 


14. The blessed Apostle approves of the Corinthians because, he says, ye remember me in all things, and 
keep the traditions as I delivered them to you’ (1 Cor. xi. 2); but they, as entertaining such views of their 
predecessors, will have the daring to say just the reverse to their flocks: We praise you not for 
remembering your fathers, but rather we make much of you, when you hold not their traditions.’ And let 
them go on to accuse their own unfortunate birth, and say, We are sprung not of religious men but of 
heretics.’ For such language, as I said before, is consistent in those who barter their Fathers’ fame and 
their own salvation for Arianism, and fear not the words of the divine proverb, There is a generation that 
curseth their father’ (Prov. xxx. 11; Ex. xxi. 17), and the threat lying in the Law against such. They then, 
from zeal for the heresy, are of this obstinate temper; you, however, be not troubled at it, nor take their 
audacity for truth. For they dissent from each other, and, whereas they have revolted from their Fathers, 
are not of one and the same mind, but float about with various and discordant changes. And, as 
quarrelling with the Council of Nicaea, they have held many Councils themselves, and have published a 
faith in each of them, and have stood to none , nay, they will never do otherwise, for perversely seeking, 
they will never find that Wisdom which they hate. I have accordingly subjoined portions both of Arius’s 
writings and of whatever else I could collect, of their publications in different Councils; whereby you will 
learn to your surprise with what object they stand out against an Ecumenical Council and their own 
Fathers without blushing. 


PART II. HISTORY OF ARIAN OPINIONS 


Arius’s own sentiments; his Thalia and Letter to S. Alexander; corrections by Eusebius and others; 
extracts from the works of Asterius; letter of the Council of Jerusalem; first Creed of Arians at the 


Dedication of Antioch; second, Lucian’s on the same occasion; third, by Theophronius; fourth, sent to 
Constans in Gaul; fifth, the Macrostich sent into Italy; sixth, at Sirmium; seventh, at the same place; and 
eighth also, as given above in 8:8; ninth, at Seleucia; tenth, at Constantinople; eleventh, at Antioch. 


15. Arius and those with him thought and professed thus: God made the Son out of nothing, and called 
Him His Son;’ The Word of God is one of the creatures;’ and Once He was not;’ and He is alterable; 
capable, when it is His Will, of altering.’ Accordingly they were expelled from the Church by the blessed 
Alexander. However, after his expulsion, when he was with Eusebius and his fellows, he drew up his 
heresy upon paper, and imitating in the Thalia no grave writer, but the Egyptian Sotades, in the dissolute 
tone of his metre , he writes at great length, for instance as follows:— 


Blasphemies of Arius. 


God Himself then, in His own nature, is ineffable by all men. Equal or like Himself He alone has none, or 
one in glory. And Ingenerate we call Him, because of Him who is generate by nature. We praise Him as 
without beginning because of Him who has a beginning. And adore Him as everlasting, because of Him 
who in time has come to be. The Unbegun made the Son a beginning of things originated; and advanced 
Him as a Son to Himself by adoption. He has nothing proper to God in proper subsistence. For He is not 
equal, no, nor one in essence with Him. Wise is God, for He is the teacher of Wisdom . There is full proof 
that God is invisible to all beings; both to things which are through the Son, and to the Son He is invisible. 
I will say it expressly, how by the Son is seen the Invisible; by that power by which God sees, and in His 
own measure, the Son endures to see the Father, as is lawful. Thus there is a Triad, not in equal glories. 
Not intermingling with each other are their subsistences. One more glorious than the other in their 
glories unto immensity. Foreign from the Son in essence is the Father, for He is without beginning. 
Understand that the Monad was; but the Dyad was not, before it was in existence. It follows at once that, 
though the Son was not, the Father was God. Hence the Son, not being (for He existed at the will of the 
Father), is God Only-begotten , and He is alien from either. Wisdom existed as Wisdom by the will of the 
Wise God. Hence He is conceived in numberless conceptions : Spirit, Power, Wisdom, God’s glory, Truth, 
Image, and Word. Understand that He is conceived to be Radiance and Light. One equal to the Son, the 
Superior is able to beget; but one more excellent, or superior, or greater, He is not able. At God’s will the 
Son is what and whatsoever He is. And when and since He was, from that time He has subsisted from 
God. He, being a strong God, praises in His degree the Superior. To speak in brief, God is ineffable to His 
Son. For He is to Himself what He is, that is, unspeakable. So that nothing which is called comprehensible 
does the Son know to speak about; for it is impossible for Him to investigate the Father, who is by Himself. 
For the Son does not know His own essence, For, being Son, He really existed, at the will of the Father. 
What argument then allows, that He who is from the Father should know His own parent by 
comprehension? For it is plain that for that which hath a beginning to conceive how the Unbegun is, or to 
grasp the idea, is not possible. 


16. And what they wrote by letter to the blessed Alexander, the Bishop, runs as follows:— 
To Our Blessed Pope and Bishop, Alexander, the Presbyters and Deacons send health in the Lord. 


Our faith from our forefathers, which also we have learned from thee, Blessed Pope, is this:—We 
acknowledge One God, alone Ingenerate, alone Everlasting, alone Unbegun, alone True, alone having 
Immortality, alone Wise, alone Good, alone Sovereign; Judge, Governor, and Providence of all, unalterable 
and unchangeable, just and good, God of Law and Prophets and New Testament; who begat an Only- 
begotten Son before eternal times, through whom He has made both the ages and the universe; and begat 
Him, not in semblance, but in truth; and that He made Him subsist at His own will, unalterable and 
unchangeable; perfect creature of God, but not as one of the creatures; offspring, but not as one of things 
begotten; nor as Valentinus pronounced that the offspring of the Father was an issue ; nor as Manichaeus 
taught that the offspring was a portion of the Father, one in essence ; or as Sabellius, dividing the Monad, 
speaks of a Son-and-Father ; nor as Hieracas, of one torch from another, or as a lamp divided into two ; 
nor that He who was before, was afterwards generated or new-created into a Son , as thou too thyself, 
Blessed Pope, in the midst of the Church and in session hast often condemned; but, as we say, at the will 
of God, created before times and before ages, and gaining life and being from the Father, who gave 
subsistence to His glories together with Him. For the Father did not, in giving to Him the inheritance of all 
things, deprive Himself of what He has ingenerately in Himself; for He is the Fountain of all things. Thus 
there are Three Subsistences. And God, being the cause of all things, is Unbegun and altogether Sole, but 
the Son being begotten apart from time by the Father, and being created and founded before ages, was 
not before His generation, but being begotten apart from time before all things, alone was made to subsist 
by the Father. For He is not eternal or co-eternal or co-unoriginate with the Father, nor has He His being 
together with the Father, as some speak of relations , introducing two ingenerate beginnings, but God is 
before all things as being Monad and Beginning of all. Wherefore also He is before the Son; as we have 
learned also from thy preaching in the midst of the Church. So far then as from God He has being, and 
glories, and life, and all things are delivered unto Him, in such sense is God His origin. For He is above 
Him, as being His God and before Him. But if the terms from Him,’ and from the womb,’ and I came forth 
from the Father, and Iam come‘ (Rom. xi. 36; Ps. cx. 3; John xvi. 28), be understood by some to mean as if 
a part of Him, one in essence or as an issue, then the Father is according to them compounded and 


divisible and alterable and material, and, as far as their belief goes, has the circumstances of a body, Who 
is the Incorporeal God. 


This is a part of what Arius and his fellows vomited from their heretical hearts. 


17. And before the Nicene Council took place, similar statements were made by Eusebius and his fellows, 
Narcissus, Patrophilus, Maris, Paulinus, Theodotus, and Athanasius of [A]nazarba . And Eusebius of 
Nicomedia wrote over and above to Arius, to this effect, Since your sentiments are good, pray that all may 
adopt them; for it is plain to any one, that what has been made was not before its origination; but what 
came to be has a beginning of being.’ And Eusebius of Caesarea in Palestine, in a letter to Euphration the 
Bishop , did not scruple to say plainly that Christ was not true God . And Athanasius of [A]nazarba 
uncloked the heresy still further, saying that the Son of God was one of the hundred sheep. For writing to 
Alexander the Bishop, he had the extreme audacity to say: Why complain of Arius and his fellows, for 
saying, The Son of God is made as a creature out of nothing, and one among others? For all that are made 
being represented in parable by the hundred sheep, the Son is one of them. If then the hundred are not 
created and originate, or if there be beings beside that hundred, then may the Son be not a creature nor 
one among others; but if those hundred are all originate, and there is nothing besides the hundred save 
God alone, what absurdity do Arius and his fellows utter, when, as comprehending and reckoning Christ in 
the hundred, they say that He is one among others?’ And George who now is in Laodicea, and then was 
presbyter of Alexandria, and was staying at Antioch, wrote to Alexander the Bishop; Do not complain of 
Arius and his fellows, for saying, “Once the Son of God was not,” for Isaiah came to be son of Amos, and, 
whereas Amos was before Isaiah came to be, Isaiah was not before, but came to be afterwards.’ And he 
wrote to the Arians, Why complain of Alexander the Pope, saying, that the Son is from the Father? for you 
too need not fear to say that the Son was from God.’ For if the Apostle wrote (1 Cor. xi. 12), All things are 
from God,’ and it is plain that all things are made of nothing, though the Son too is a creature and one of 
things made, still He may be said to be from God in that sense in which all things are said to be from God.’ 
From him then those who hold with Arius learned to simulate the phrase from God,’ and to use it indeed, 
but not in a good meaning. And George himself was deposed by Alexander for certain reasons, and among 
them for manifest irreligion; for he was himself a presbyter, as has been said before. 


18. On the whole then such were their statements, as if they all were in dispute and rivalry with each 
other, which should make the heresy more irreligious, and display it in a more naked form. And as for 
their letters I had them not at hand, to dispatch them to you; else I would have sent you copies; but, if the 
Lord will, this too I will do, when I get possession of them. And one Asterius from Cappadocia, a many- 
headed Sophist, one of the fellows of Eusebius, whom they could not advance into the Clergy, as having 
done sacrifice in the former persecution in the time of Constantius’s grandfather, writes, with the 
countenance of Eusebius and his fellows, a small treatise, which was on a par with the crime of his 
sacrifice, yet answered their wishes; for in it, after comparing, or rather preferring, the locust and the 
caterpillar to Christ, and saying that Wisdom in God was other than Christ, and was the Framer as well of 
Christ as of the world, he went round the Churches in Syria and elsewhere, with introductions from 
Eusebius and his fellows, that as he once made trial of denying, so now he might boldly oppose the truth. 
The bold man intruded himself into forbidden places, and seating himself in the place of Clergy , he used 
to read publicly this treatise of his, in spite of the general indignation. The treatise is written at great 
length, but portions of it are as follows:— 


For the Blessed Paul said not that he preached Christ, His, that is, God’s, own Power’ or Wisdom,’ but 
without the article, God’s Power and God’s Wisdom’ (1 Cor. i. 24), preaching that the own power of God 
Himself was distinct, which was con-natural and co-existent with Him unoriginately, generative indeed of 
Christ, creative of the whole world; concerning which he teaches in his Epistle to the Romans, thus, The 
invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
which are made, even His eternal power and divinity’ (Rom. i. 20). For as no one would say that the Deity 
there mentioned was Christ, but the Father Himself, so, as I think, His eternal power is also not the Only- 
begotten God (Joh. i. 18), but the Father who begat Him. And he tells us of another Power and Wisdom of 
God, namely, that which is manifested through Christ, and made known through the works themselves of 
His Ministry. 


And again:— 


Although His eternal Power and Wisdom, which truth argues to be Unbegun and Ingenerate, would 
appear certainly to be one and the same, yet many are those powers which are one by one created by 
Him, of which Christ is the First-born and Only-begotten. All however equally depend upon their 
Possessor, and all His powers are rightly called His, who created and uses them; for instance, the Prophet 
says that the locust, which became a divine punishment of human sin, was called by God Himself, not only 
a power of God, but a great power (Joel ii. 25). And the blessed David too in several of the Psalms, invites, 
not Angels alone, but Powers also to praise God. And while he invites them all to the hymn, he presents 
before us their multitude, and is not unwilling to call them ministers of God, and teaches them to do His 
will. 


19. These bold words against the Saviour did not content him, but he went further in his blasphemies, as 
follows: 


The Son is one among others; for He is first of things originate, and one among intellectual natures; and 
as in things visible the sun is one among phenomena, and it shines upon the whole world according to the 
command of its Maker, so the Son, being one of the intellectual natures, also enlightens and shines upon 
all that are in the intellectual world. 


And again he says, Once He was not, writing thus:—And before the Son’s origination, the Father had pre- 
existing knowledge how to generate; since a physician too, before he cured, had the science of curing .’ 
And he says again: The Son was created by God’s beneficent earnestness; and the Father made Him by 
the superabundance of His Power.’ And again: If the will of God has pervaded all the works in succession, 
certainly the Son too, being a work, has at His will come to be and been made.’ Now though Asterius was 
the only person to write all this, Eusebius and his fellows felt the like in common with him. 


20. These are the doctrines for which they are contending; for these they assail the ancient Council, 
because its members did not propound the like, but anathematized the Arian heresy instead, which they 
were so eager to recommend. This was why they put forward, as an advocate of their irreligion, Asterius 
who sacrificed, a sophist too, that he might not spare to speak against the Lord, or by a show of reason to 
mislead the simple. And they were ignorant, the shallow men, that they were doing harm to their own 
cause. For the ill savour of their advocate’s idolatrous sacrifice betrayed still more plainly that the heresy 
is Christ’s foe. And now again, the general agitations and troubles which they are exciting, are in 
consequence of their belief, that by their numerous murders and their monthly Councils, at length they 
will undo the sentence which has been passed against the Arian heresy . But here too they seem ignorant, 
or to pretend ignorance, that even before Nicea that heresy was held in detestation, when Artemas was 
laying its foundations, and before him Caiaphas’s assembly and that of the Pharisees his contemporaries. 
And at all times is this gang of Christ’s foes detestable, and will not cease to be hateful, the Lord’s Name 
being full of love, and the whole creation bending the knee, and confessing that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father’ (Phil. ii. 11). 


21. Yet so it is, they have convened successive Councils against that Ecumenical One, and are not yet 
tired. After the Nicene, Eusebius and his fellows had been deposed; however, in course of time they 
intruded themselves without shame upon the Churches, and began to plot against the Bishops who 
withstood them, and to substitute in the Church men of their own heresy. Thus they thought to hold 
Councils at their pleasure, as having those who concurred with them, whom they had ordained on purpose 
for this very object. Accordingly, they assemble at Jerusalem, and there they write thus:— 


The Holy Council assembled in Jerusalem by the grace of God, &c. .. . their orthodox teaching in writing , 
which we all confessed to be sound and ecclesiastical. And he reasonably recommended that they should 
be received and united to the Church of God, as you will know yourselves from the transcript of the same 
Epistle, which we have transmitted to your reverences. We believe that yourselves also, as if recovering 
the very members of your own body, will experience great joy and gladness, in acknowledging and 
recovering your own bowels, your own brethren and fathers; since not only the Presbyters, Arius and his 
fellows, are given back to you, but also the whole Christian people and the entire multitude, which on 
occasion of the aforesaid men have a long time been in dissension among you. Moreover it were fitting, 
now that you know for certain what has passed, and that the men have communicated with us and have 
been received by so great a Holy Council, that you should with all readiness hail this your coalition and 
peace with your own members, specially since the articles of the faith which they have published preserve 
indisputable the universally confessed apostolical tradition and teaching. 


22. This was the beginning of their Councils, and in it they were speedy in divulging their views, and 
could not conceal them. For when they said that they had banished all jealousy, and, after the expulsion of 
Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, recommended the reception of Arius and his friends, they shewed that 
their measures against Athanasius himself then, and before against all the other Bishops who withstood 
them, had for their object their receiving Arius and his fellows, and introducing the heresy into the 
Church. But although they had approved in this Council all Arius’s malignity, and had ordered to receive 
his party into communion, as they had set the example, yet feeling that even now they were short of their 
wishes, they assembled a Council at Antioch under colour of the so-called Dedication and, since they were 
in general and lasting odium for their heresy, they publish different letters, some of this sort, and some of 
that and what they wrote in one letter was as follows:— 


We have not been followers of Arius,—how could Bishops, such as we, follow a Presbyter?—nor did we 
receive any other faith beside that which has been handed down from the beginning. But, after taking on 
ourselves to examine and to verify his faith, we admitted him rather than followed him; as you will 
understand from our present avowals. 


For we have been taught from the first, to believe in one God, the God of the Universe, the Framer and 
Preserver of all things both intellectual and sensible. 


And in One Son of God, Only-begotten, who existed before all ages, and was with the Father who had 
begotten Him, by whom all things were made, both visible and invisible, who in the last days according to 
the good pleasure of the Father came down; and has taken flesh of the Virgin, and jointly fulfilled all His 
Father’s will, and suffered and risen again, and ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of the 


district of Colythus children speak—such is the precocity of their tongue—before they are a month old. 
Indeed, Plato himself tells us, in the Timaeus, that Minerva, when preparing to found her great city, only 
regarded the nature of the country which gave promise of mental dispositions of this kind; whence he 
himself in The Laws instructs Megillus and Clinias to be careful in their selection of a site for building a 
city. Empedocles, however, places the cause of a subtle or an obtuse intellect in the quality of the blood, 
from which he derives progress and perfection in learning and science. The subject of national 
peculiarities has grown by this time into proverbial notoriety. Comic poets deride the Phrygians for their 
cowardice; Sallust reproaches the Moors for their levity, and the Dalmatians for their cruelty; even the 
apostle brands the Cretans as “liars.” Very likely, too, something must be set down to the score of bodily 
condition and the state of the health. Stoutness hinders knowledge, but a spare form stimulates it; 
paralysis prostrates the mind, a decline preserves it. How much more will those accidental circumstances 
have to be noticed, which, in addition to the state of one’s body or one’s health, tend to sharpen or to dull 
the intellect! It is sharpened by learned pursuits, by the sciences, the arts, by experimental knowledge, 
business habits, and studies; it is blunted by ignorance, idle habits, inactivity, lust, inexperience, 
listlessness, and vicious pursuits. Then, besides these influences, there must perhaps be added the 
supreme powers. Now these are the supreme powers: according to our (Christian) notions, they are the 
Lord God and His adversary the devil; but according to men’s general opinion about providence, they are 
fate and necessity; and about fortune, it is man’s freedom of will. Even the philosophers allow these 
distinctions; whilst on our part we have already undertaken to treat of them, on the principles of the 
(Christian) faith, in a separate work. It is evident how great must be the influences which so variously 
affect the one nature of the soul, since they are commonly regarded as separate “natures.” Still they are 
not different species, but casual incidents of one nature and substance—even of that which God conferred 
on Adam, and made the mould of all (subsequent ones). Casual incidents will they always remain, but 
never will they become specific differences. However great, too, at present is the variety of men’s 
maunders, it was not so in Adam, the founder of their race. But all these discordances ought to have 
existed in him as the fountainhead, and thence to have descended to us in an unimpaired variety, if the 
variety had been due to nature. 


CHAPTER XXI 


AS FREE-WILL ACTUATES AN INDIVIDUAL SO MAY HIS CHARACTER CHANGE 


Now, if the soul possessed this uniform and simple nature from the beginning in Adam, previous to so 
many mental dispositions (being developed out of it), it is not rendered multiform by such various 
development, nor by the triple form predicated of it in “the Valentinian trinity” (that we may still keep the 
condemnation of that heresy in view), for not even this nature is discoverable in Adam. What had he that 
was Spiritual? Is it because he prophetically declared “the great mystery of Christ and the church?” “This 
is bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh: she shall be called Woman. Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and he shall cleave unto his wife; and they two shall be one flesh.” But this (gift of 
prophecy) only came on him afterwards, when God infused into him the ecstasy, or spiritual quality, in 
which prophecy consists. If, again, the evil of sin was developed in him, this must not be accounted as a 
natural disposition: it was rather produced by the instigation of the (old) serpent as far from being 
incidental to his nature as it was from being material in him, for we have already excluded belief in 
“Matter.” Now, if neither the spiritual element, nor what the heretics call the material element, was 
properly inherent in him (since, if he had been created out of matter, the germ of evil must have been an 
integral part of his constitution), it remains that the one only original element of his nature was what is 
called the animal (the principle of vitality, the soul), which we maintain to be simple and uniform in its 
condition. Concerning this, it remains for us to inquire whether, as being called natural, it ought to be 
deemed subject to change. (The heretics whom we have referred to) deny that nature is susceptible of any 
change, in order that they may be able to establish and settle their threefold theory, or “trinity,” in all its 
characteristics as to the several natures, because “a good tree cannot produce evil fruit, nor a corrupt 
tree good fruit; and nobody gathers figs of thorns, nor grapes of brambles.” If so, then “God will not be 
able any longer to raise up from the stones children unto Abraham; nor to make a generation of vipers 
bring forth fruits of repentance.” And if so, the apostle too was in error when he said in his epistle, “Ye 
were at one time darkness, (but now are ye light in the Lord:)” and, “We also were by nature children of 
wrath;” and, “Such were some of you, but ye are washed.” The statements, however, of holy Scripture will 
never be discordant with truth. A corrupt tree will never yield good fruit, unless the better nature be 
grafted into it; nor will a good tree produce evil fruit, except by the same process of cultivation. Stones 
also will become children of Abraham, if educated in Abraham’s faith; and a generation of vipers will 
bring forth the fruits of penitence, if they reject the poison of their malignant nature. This will be the 
power of the grace of God, more potent indeed than nature, exercising its sway over the faculty that 
underlies itself within us—even the freedom of our will, which is described as autexousios (of independent 
authority); and inasmuch as this faculty is itself also natural and mutable, in whatsoever direction it turns, 
it inclines of its own nature. Now, that there does exist within us naturally this independent authority (to 
autexousion ), we have already shown in opposition both to Marcion and to Hermogenes. If, then, the 
natural condition has to be submitted to a definition, it must be determined to be twofold—there being the 
category of the born and the unborn, the made and not-made. Now that which has received its 
constitution by being made or by being born, is by nature capable of being changed, for it can be both 


Father, and cometh again to judge quick and dead, and remaineth King and God unto all ages. 


And we believe also in the Holy Ghost; and if it be necessary to add, we believe concerning the 
resurrection of the flesh, and the life everlasting. 


23. Here follows what they published next at the same Dedication in another Epistle, being dissatisfied 
with the first, and devising something newer and fuller: 


We believe , conformably to the evangelical and apostolical tradition, in One God, the Father Almighty, the 
Framer, and Maker, and Provider of the Universe, from whom are all things. 


And in One Lord Jesus Christ, His Son, Only-begotten God (Joh. i. 18), by whom are all things, who was 
begotten before all ages from the Father, God from God, whole from whole, sole from sole , perfect from 
perfect, King from King, Lord from Lord, Living Word, Living Wisdom, true Light, Way, Truth, 
Resurrection, Shepherd, Door, both unalterable and unchangeable; exact Image of the Godhead, Essence, 
Will, Power and Glory of the Father; the first born of every creature, who was in the beginning with God, 
God the Word, as it is written in the Gospel, and the Word was God’ (John i. 1); by whom all things were 
made, and in whom all things consist; who in the last days descended from above, and was born of a 
Virgin according to the Scriptures, and was made Man, Mediator between God and man, and Apostle of 
our faith, and Prince of life, as He says, I came down from heaven, not to do Mine own will, but the will of 
Him that sent Me’ (John vi. 38); who suffered for us and rose again on the third day, and ascended into 
heaven, and sat down on the right hand of the Father, and is coming again with glory and power, to judge 
quick and dead. 


And in the Holy Ghost, who is given to those who believe for comfort, and sanctification, and initiation, as 
also our Lord Jesus Christ enjoined His disciples, saying, Go ye, teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
Name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost’ (Matt. xxviii. 19); namely of a Father who is truly 
Father, and a Son who is truly Son, and of the Holy Ghost who is truly Holy Ghost, the names not being 
given without meaning or effect, but denoting accurately the peculiar subsistence, rank, and glory of each 
that is named, so that they are three in subsistence, and in agreement one . 


Holding then this faith, and holding it in the presence of God and Christ, from beginning to end, we 
anathematize every heretical heterodoxy . And if any teaches, beside the sound and right faith of the 
Scriptures, that time, or season, or age , either is or has been before the generation of the Son, be he 
anathema. Or if any one says, that the Son is a creature as one of the creatures, or an offspring as one of 
the offsprings, or a work as one of the works, and not the aforesaid articles one after another, as the 
divine Scriptures have delivered, or if he teaches or preaches beside what we received, be he anathema. 
For all that has been delivered in the divine Scriptures, whether by Prophets or Apostles, do we truly and 
reverentially both believe and follow . 


24. And one Theophronius , Bishop of Tyana, put forth before them all the following statement of his 
personal faith. And they subscribed it, accepting the faith of this man:— 


God knows, whom I call as a witness upon my soul, that so I believe:—in God the Father Almighty, the 
Creator and Maker of the Universe, from whom are all things. 


And in His Only-begotten Son, Word, Power, and Wisdom, our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom are all 
things; who has been begotten from the Father before the ages, perfect God from perfect God , and was 
with God in subsistence, and in the last days descended, and was born of the Virgin according to the 
Scriptures, and was made man, and suffered, and rose again from the dead, and ascended into the 
heavens, and sat down on the right hand of His Father, and cometh again with glory and power to judge 
quick and dead, and remaineth for ever: 


And in the Holy Ghost, the Paraclete, the Spirit of truth (Joh. xv. 26), which also God promised by His 
Prophet to pour out (Joel ii. 28) upon His servants, and the Lord promised to send to His disciples: which 
also He sent, as the Acts of the Apostles witness. 


But if any one teaches, or holds in his mind, aught beside this faith, be he anathema; or with Marcellus of 
Ancyra , or Sabellius, or Paul of Samosata, be he anathema, both himself and those who communicate 
with him. 


25. Ninety Bishops met at the Dedication under the Consulate of Marcellinus and Probinus, in the 14th of 
the Indiction , Constantius the most irreligious being present. Having thus conducted matters at Antioch 
at the Dedication, thinking that their composition was deficient still, and fluctuating moreover in their 
own opinions, again they draw up afresh another formulary, after a few months, professedly concerning 
the faith, and despatch Narcissus, Maris, Theodorus, and Mark into Gaul . And they, as being sent from 
the Council, deliver the following document to Constans Augustus of blessed memory, and to all who were 
there: 


We believe in One God, the Father Almighty, Creator and Maker of all things; from whom all fatherhood in 
heaven and on earth is named. (Eph. iii. 15.) 


And in His Only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, who before all ages was begotten from the Father, 
God from God, Light from Light, by whom all things were made in the heavens and on the earth, visible 
and invisible, being Word, and Wisdom, and Power, and Life, and True Light; who in the last days was 
made man for us, and was born of the Holy Virgin; who was crucified, and dead, and buried, and rose 
again from the dead the third day, and was taken up into heaven, and sat down on the right hand of the 
Father; and is coming at the consummation of the age, to judge quick and dead, and to render to every 
one according to his works; whose Kingdom endures indissolubly into the infinite ages ; for He shall be 
seated on the right hand of the Father, not only in this age but in that which is to come. 


And in the Holy Ghost, that is, the Paraclete; which, having promised to the Apostles, He sent forth after 
His ascension into heaven, to teach them and to remind of all things; through whom also shall be 
sanctified the souls of those who sincerely believe in Him. 


But those who say, that the Son was from nothing, or from other subsistence and not from God, and, there 
was time when He was not, the Catholic Church regards as aliens . 


26. As if dissatisfied with this, they hold their meeting again after three years, and dispatch Eudoxius, 
Martyrius, and Macedonius of Cilicia , and some others with them, to the parts of Italy, to carry with them 
a faith written at great length, with numerous additions over and above those which have gone before. 
They went abroad with these, as if they had devised something new. 


We believe in one God the Father Almighty, the Creator and Maker of all things, from whom all fatherhood 
in heaven and on earth is named. 


And in His Only-begotten Son our Lord Jesus Christ, who before all ages was begotten from the Father, 
God from God, Light from Light, by whom all things were made, in heaven and on the earth, visible and 
invisible, being Word and Wisdom and Power and Life and True Light, who in the last days was made man 
for us, and was born of the Holy Virgin, crucified and dead and buried, and rose again from the dead the 
third day, and was taken up into heaven, and sat down on the right hand of the Father, and is coming at 
the consummation of the age to judge quick and dead, and to render to every one according to his works, 
whose Kingdom endures unceasingly unto the infinite ages; for He sitteth on the right hand of the Father 
not only in this age, but also in that which is to come. 


And we believe in the Holy Ghost, that is, the Paraclete, which, having promised to the Apostles, He sent 
forth after the ascension into heaven, to teach them and to remind of all things: through whom also shall 
be sanctified the souls of those who sincerely believe in Him. 


But those who say, (1) that the Son was from nothing, or from other subsistence and not from God; (2) and 
that there was a time or age when He was not, the Catholic and Holy Church regards as aliens. Likewise 
those who Say, (3) that there are three Gods: (4) or that Christ is not God; (5) or that before the ages He 
was neither Christ nor Son of God; (6) or that Father and Son, or Holy Ghost, are the same; (7) or that the 
Son is Ingenerate; or that the Father begat the Son, not by choice or will; the Holy and Catholic Church 
anathematizes. 


(1.) For neither is safe to say that the Son is from nothing, (since this is no where spoken of Him in 
divinely inspired Scripture,) nor again of any other subsistence before existing beside the Father, but from 
God alone do we define Him genuinely to be generated. For the divine Word teaches that the Ingenerate 
and Unbegun, the Father of Christ, is One . 


(2.) Nor may we, adopting the hazardous position, There was once when He was not,’ from unscriptural 
sources, imagine any interval of time before Him, but only the God who has generated Him apart from 
time; for through Him both times and ages came to be. Yet we must not consider the Son to be co- 
unbegun and co-ingenerate with the Father; for no one can be properly called Father or Son of one who is 
co-unbegun and co-ingenerate with Him . But we acknowledge that the Father who alone is Unbegun and 
Ingenerate, hath generated inconceivably and incomprehensibly to all: and that the Son hath been 
generated before ages, and in no wise to be ingenerate Himself like the Father, but to have the Father 
who generated Him as His beginning; for the Head of Christ is God.’ (1 Cor. xi. 3.) 


(3.) Nor again, in confessing three realities and three Persons, of the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost according to the Scriptures, do we therefore make Gods three; since we acknowledge the Self- 
complete and Ingenerate and Unbegun and Invisible God to be one only , the God and Father (Joh. xx. 17) 
of the Only-begotten, who alone hath being from Himself, and alone vouchsafes this to all others 
bountifully. 


(4.) Nor again, in saying that the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is one only God, the only Ingenerate, do 
we therefore deny that Christ also is God before ages: as the disciples of Paul of Samosata, who say that 
after the incarnation He was by advance made God, from being made by nature a mere man. For we 
acknowledge, that though He be subordinate to His Father and God, yet, being before ages begotten of 
God, He is God perfect according to nature and true , and not first man and then God, but first God and 


then becoming man for us, and never having been deprived of being. 


(5.) We abhor besides, and anathematize those who make a pretence of saying that He is but the mere 
word of God and unexisting, having His being in another—now as if pronounced, as some speak, now as 
mental ,—holding that He was not Christ or Son of God or mediator or image of God before ages; but that 
He first became Christ and Son of God, when He took our flesh from the Virgin, not quite four hundred 
years since. For they will have it that then Christ began His Kingdom, and that it will have an end after 
the consummation of all and the judgment . Such are the disciples of Marcellus and Scotinus of Galatian 
Ancyra, who, equally with Jews, negative Christ’s existence before ages, and His Godhead, and unending 
Kingdom, upon pretence of supporting the divine Monarchy. We, on the contrary, regard Him not as 
simply God’s pronounced word or mental, but as Living God and Word, existing in Himself, and Son of God 
and Christ; being and abiding with His Father before ages, and that not in foreknowledge only , and 
ministering to Him for the whole framing whether of things visible or invisible. For He it is, to whom the 
Father said, Let Us make man in Our image, after Our likeness ‘ (Gen. i. 26), who also was seen in His 
own Person by the patriarchs, gave the law, spoke by the prophets, and at last, became man, and 
manifested His own Father to all men, and reigns to never-ending ages. For Christ has taken no recent 
dignity, but we have believed Him to be perfect from the first, and like in all things to the Father . 


(6.) And those who say that the Father and Son and Holy Ghost are the same, and irreligiously take the 
Three Names of one and the same Reality and Person, we justly proscribe from the Church, because they 
suppose the illimitable and impassible Father to be limitable withal and passible through His becoming 
man: for such are they whom Romans call Patripassians, and we Sabellians . For we acknowledge that the 
Father who sent, remained in the peculiar state of His unchangeable Godhead, and that Christ who was 
sent fulfilled the economy of the Incarnation. 


(7.) And at the same time those who irreverently say that the Son has been generated not by choice or 
will, thus encompassing God with a necessity which excludes choice and purpose, so that He begat the 
Son unwillingly, we account as most irreligious and alien to the Church; in that they have dared to define 
such things concerning God, beside the common notions concerning Him, nay, beside the purport of 
divinely inspired Scripture. For we, knowing that God is absolute and sovereign over Himself, have a 
religious judgment that He generated the Son voluntarily and freely; yet, as we have a reverent belief in 
the Son’s words concerning Himself (Prov. viii. 22), The Lord created me a beginning of His ways for His 
works,’ we do not understand Him to have been originated like the creatures or works which through Him 
came to be. For it is irreligious and alien to the ecclesiastical faith, to compare the Creator with 
handiworks created by Him, and to think that He has the same manner of origination with the rest. For 
divine Scripture teaches us really and truly that the Only-begotten Son was generated sole and solely . Yet 
, in saying that the Son is in Himself, and both lives and exists like the Father, we do not on that account 
separate Him from the Father, imagining place and interval between their union in the way of bodies. For 
we believe that they are united with each other without mediation or distance , and that they exist 
inseparable; all the Father embosoming the Son, and all the Son hanging and adhering to the Father, and 
alone resting on the Father’s breast continually . Believing then in the All-perfect Triad, the most Holy, 
that is, in the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and calling the Father God, and the Son God, yet 
we confess in them, not two Gods, but one dignity of Godhead, and one exact harmony of dominion, the 
Father alone being Head over the whole universe wholly, and over the Son Himself, and the Son 
subordinated to the Father; but, excepting Him, ruling over all things after Him which through Himself 
have come to be, and granting the grace of the Holy Ghost unsparingly to the saints at the Father’s will. 
For that such is the account of the Divine Monarchy towards Christ, the sacred oracles have delivered to 
us. 


Thus much, in addition to the faith before published in epitome, we have been compelled to draw forth at 
length, not in any officious display, but to clear away all unjust suspicion concerning our opinions, among 
those who are ignorant of our affairs: and that all in the West may know, both the audacity of the slanders 
of the heterodox, and as to the Orientals, their ecclesiastical mind in the Lord, to which the divinely 
inspired Scriptures bear witness without violence, where men are not perverse. 


27. However they did not stand even to this; for again at Sirmium they met together against Photinus and 
there composed a faith again, not drawn out into such length, not so full in words; but subtracting the 
greater part and adding in its place, as if they had listened to the suggestions of others, they wrote as 
follows:— 


We believe in One God, the Father Almighty, the Creator and Maker of all things, from whom all 
fatherhood in heaven and earth is named ‘ 


And in His Only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus the Christ, who before all the ages was begotten from the 
Father, God from God, Light from Light, by whom all things were made, in heaven and on the earth, 
visible and invisible, being Word and Wisdom and True Light and Life, who in the last of days was made 
man for us, and was born of the Holy Virgin, and crucified and dead and buried, and rose again from the 
dead the third day, and was taken up into heaven, and sat down on the right hand of the Father, and is 
coming at the consummation of the age, to judge quick and dead, and to render to every one according to 
his works; whose Kingdom being unceasing endures unto the infinite ages; for He shall sit on the right 


hand of the Father, not only in this age, but also in that which is to come. 


And in the Holy Ghost, that is, the Paraclete; which, having promised to the Apostles to send forth after 
His ascension into heaven, to teach and to remind them of all things, He did send; through whom also are 
sanctified the souls of those who sincerely believe in Him. 


(1.) But those who say that the Son was from nothing or from other subsistence and not from God, and 
that there was time or age when He was not, the Holy and Catholic Church regards as aliens. 


(2.) Again we say, Whosoever says that the Father and the Son are two Gods, be he anathema . 


(3.) And whosoever, saying that Christ is God, before ages Son of God, does not confess that He has 
subserved the Father for the framing of the universe, be he anathema . 


(4.) Whosoever presumes to say that the Ingenerate, or a part of Him, was born of Mary, be he anathema. 


(5.) Whosoever says that according to foreknowledge the Son is before Mary and not that, generated from 
the Father before ages, He was with God, and that through Him all things were originated, be he 
anathema. 


(6.) Whosoever shall pretend that the essence of God is dilated or contracted , be he anathema. 


(7.) Whosoever shall say that the essence of God being dilated made the Son, or shall name the dilation of 
His essence Son, be he anathema. 


(8.) Whosoever calls the Son of God the mental or pronounced Word , be he anathema. 
(9.) Whosoever says that the Son from Mary is man only, be he anathema. 


(10.) Whosoever, speaking of Him who is from Mary God and man, thereby means God the Ingenerate , be 
he anathema. 


(11.) Whosoever shall explain I God the First and I the Last, and besides Me there is no God,’ (Is. xliv. 6), 
which is said for the denial of idols and of gods that are not, to the denial of the Only-begotten, before 
ages God, as Jews do, be he anathema. 


(12.) Whosoever hearing The Word was made flesh,’ (John i. 14), shall consider that the Word has changed 
into flesh, or shall say that He has undergone alteration by taking flesh, be he anathema . 


(13.) Whosoever hearing the Only-begotten Son of God to have been crucified, shall say that His Godhead 
has undergone corruption, or passion. or alteration, or diminution, or destruction, be he anathema. 


(14.) Whosoever shall say that Let Us make man’ (Gen. i. 26), was not said by the Father to the Son, but 
by God to Himself, be he anathema . 


(15.) Whosoever shall say that Abraham saw, not the Son, but the Ingenerate God or part of Him, be he 
anathema . 


(16.) Whosoever shall say that with Jacob, not the Son as man, but the Ingenerate God or part of Him, has 
wrestled, be he anathema . 


(17.) Whosoever shall explain, The Lord rained fire from the Lord’ (Gen. xix. 24), not of the Father and the 
Son, and says that He rained from Himself, be he anathema. For the Son, being Lord, rained from the 
Father Who is Lord. 


(18.) Whosoever, hearing that the Father is Lord and the Son Lord and the Father and Son Lord, for there 
is Lord from Lord, says there are two Gods, be he anathema. For we do not place the Son in the Father’s 
Order, but as subordinate to the Father; for He did not descend upon Sodom without the Father’s will, nor 
did He rain from Himself, but from the Lord, that is, the Father authorising it. Nor is He of Himself set 
down on the right hand, but He hears the Father saying, Sit Thou on My right hand’ (Ps. cx. 1). 


(19.) Whosoever says that the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost are one Person, be he anathema. 
(20.) Whosoever, speaking of the Holy Ghost as Paraclete, shall mean the Ingenerate God, be he anathema 
(21.) Whosoever shall deny, what the Lord taught us, that the Paraclete is other than the Son, for He hath 
said, And another Paraclete shall the Father send to you, whom I will ask,’ (John xiv. 16) be he anathema. 
(22.) Whosoever shall say that the Holy Ghost is part of the Father or of the Son be he anathema. 


(23.) Whosoever shall say that the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost are three Gods, be he 


anathema. 


(24.) Whosoever shall say that the Son of God at the will of God has come to be, as one of the works, be he 
anathema. 


(25.) Whosoever shall say that the Son has been generated, the Father not wishing it , be he anathema. 
For not by compulsion, led by physical necessity, did the Father, as He wished not, generate the Son, but 
He at once willed, and, after generating Him from Himself apart from time and passion, manifested Him. 


(26.) Whosoever shall say that the Son is without beginning and ingenerate, as if speaking of two unbegun 
and two ingenerate, and making two Gods, be he anathema. For the Son is the Head, namely the 
beginning of all: and God is the Head, namely the beginning of Christ; for thus to one unbegun beginning 
of the universe do we religiously refer all things through the Son. 


(27.) And in accurate delineation of the idea of Christianity we say this again; Whosoever shall not say 
that Christ is God, Son of God, as being before ages, and having subserved the Father in the framing of 
the Universe, but that from the time that He was born of Mary, from thence He was called Christ and Son, 
and took an origin of being God, be he anathema. 


28. Casting aside the whole of this, as if they had discovered something better, they propound another 
faith, and write at Sirmium in Latin what is here translated into Greek . 


Whereas it seemed good that there should be some discussion concerning faith, all points were carefully 
investigated and discussed at Sirmium in the presence of Valens, and Ursacius, and Germinius, and the 
rest. 


It is held for certain that there is one God, the Father Almighty, as also is preached in all the world. 


And His One Only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, generated from Him before the ages; and that we 
may not speak of two Gods, since the Lord Himself has said, I go to My Father and your Father, and My 
God and your God’ John xx. 17). On this account He is God of all, as also the Apostle taught: Is He God of 
the Jews only, is He not also of the Gentiles? yea of the Gentiles also: since there is one God who shall 
justify the circumcision from faith, and the uncircumcision through faith’ (Rom. iii. 29, 30); and every 
thing else agrees, and has no ambiguity. 


But since many persons are disturbed by questions concerning what is called in Latin Substantia,’ but in 
Greek Usia,’ that is, to make it understood more exactly, as to Coessential,’ or what is called, Like-in- 
Essence,’ there ought to be no mention of any of these at all, nor exposition of them in the Church, for this 
reason and for this consideration, that in divine Scripture nothing is written about them, and that they are 
above men’s knowledge and above men’s understanding; and because no one can declare the Son’s 
generation, as it is written, Who shall declare His generation’ (Is. liii. 8)? for it is plain that the Father only 
knows how He generated the Son, and again the Son how He has been generated by the Father. And to 
none can it be a question that the Father is greater: for no one can doubt that the Father is greater in 
honour and dignity and Godhead, and in the very name of Father, the Son Himself testifying, The Father 
that sent Me is greater than I’ (John x. 29; xiv. 28). And no one is ignorant, that it is Catholic doctrine, that 
there are two Persons of Father and Son, and that the Father is greater, and the Son subordinated to the 
Father together with all things which the Father has subordinated to Him, and that the Father has no 
beginning, and is invisible, and immortal, and impassible; but that the Son has been generated from the 
Father, God from God, Light from Light, and that His origin, as aforesaid, no one knows, but the Father 
only. And that the Son Himself and our Lord and God, took flesh, that is, a body, that is, man, from Mary 
the Virgin, as the Angel preached beforehand; and as all the Scriptures teach, and especially the Apostle 
himself, the doctor of the Gentiles, Christ took man of Mary the Virgin, through which He has suffered. 
And the whole faith is summed up , and secured in this, that a Trinity should ever be preserved, as we 
read in the Gospel, Go ye and baptize all the nations in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost’ (Matt. xxviii. 19). And entire and perfect is the number of the Trinity; but the Paraclete, the 
Holy Ghost, sent forth through the Son, came according to the promise, that He might teach and sanctify 
the Apostles and all believers . 


29. After drawing up this, and then becoming dissatisfied, they composed the faith which to their shame 
they paraded with the Consulate.’ And, as is their wont, condemning this also, they caused Martinian the 
notary to seize it from the parties who had the copies of it . And having got the Emperor Constantius to 
put forth an edict against it, they form another dogma afresh, and with the addition of certain 
expressions, according to their wont, they write thus in Isauria. 


We decline not to bring forward the authentic faith published at the Dedication at Antioch ; though 
certainly our fathers at the time met together for a particular subject under investigation. But since 
Coessential’ and Like-in-essence,’ have troubled many persons in times past and up to this day, and since 
moreover some are said recently to have devised the Son’s Unlikeness’ to the Father, on their account we 
reject Coessential’ and Like-in-essence,’ as alien to the Scriptures, but Unlike’ we anathematize, and 
account all who profess it as aliens from the Church. And we distinctly confess the Likeness’ of the Son to 


the Father, according to the Apostle, who says of the Son, Who is the Image of the Invisible God’ (Col. i. 
15). 


And we confess and believe in one God, the Father Almighty, the Maker of heaven and earth, of all things 
visible and invisible. 


And we believe also in our Lord Jesus Christ, His Son, generated from Him impassibly before all the ages, 
God the Word, God from God, Only-begotten, light, life, truth, wisdom, power, through whom all things 
were made, in the heavens and on the earth, whether visible or invisible. He, as we believe, at the end of 
the world, for the abolishment of sin, took flesh of the Holy Virgin, and was made man, and suffered for 
our sins, and rose again, and was taken up into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of the Father, and is 
coming again in glory, to judge quick and dead. 


We believe also in the Holy Ghost, which our Saviour and Lord named Paraclete, having promised to send 
Him to the disciples after His own departure, as He did send; through whom He sanctifieth those in the 
Church who believe, and are baptized in the Name of Father and Son and Holy Ghost. 


But those who preach aught beside this faith the Catholic Church regards as aliens. And that to this faith 
that is equivalent which was published lately at Sirmium, under sanction of his religiousness the Emperor, 
is plain to all who read it. 


30. Having written thus in Isauria, they went up to Constantinople , and there, as if dissatisfied, they 
changed it, as is their wont, and with some small additions against using even Subsistence’ of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, they transmitted it to those at Ariminum, and compelled even those in the said parts to 
subscribe, and those who contradicted them they got banished by Constantius. And it runs thus:— 


We believe in One God, Father Almighty, from whom are all things; 


And in the Only-begotten Son of God, begotten from God before all ages and before every beginning, by 
whom all things were made, visible and invisible, and begotten as only-begotten, only from the Father only 
, God from God, like to the Father that begat Him according to the Scriptures; whose origin no one knows, 
except the Father alone who begat Him. He as we acknowledge, the Only-begotten Son of God, the Father 
sending Him, came hither from the heavens, as it is written, for the undoing of sin and death, and was 
born of the Holy Ghost, of Mary the Virgin according to the flesh, as it is written, and convened with the 
disciples, and having fulfilled the whole Economy according to the Father’s will, was crucified and dead 
and buried and descended to the parts below the earth; at whom hades itself shuddered: who also rose 
from the dead on the third day, and abode with the disciples, and, forty days being fulfilled, was taken up 
into the heavens, and sitteth on the right hand of the Father, to come in the last day of the resurrection in 
the Father’s glory, that He may render to every man according to his works. 


And in the Holy Ghost, whom the Only-begotten Son of God Himself, Christ, our Lord and God, promised 
to send to the race of man, as Paraclete, as it is written, the Spirit of truth’ (Joh. xvi. 13), which He sent 
unto them when He had ascended into the heavens. 


But the name of Essence,’ which was set down by the Fathers in simplicity, and, being unknown by the 
people, caused offence, because the Scriptures contain it not, it has seemed good to abolish, and for the 
future to make no mention of it at all; since the divine Scriptures have made no mention of the Essence of 
Father and Son. For neither ought Subsistence to be named concerning Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. But, 
we Say that the Son is Like the Father, as the divine Scriptures say and teach; and all the heresies, both 
those which have been afore condemned already, and whatever are of modern date, being contrary to this 
published statement, be they anathema . 


31. However, they did not stand even to this: for coming down from Constantinople to Antioch, they were 
dissatisfied that they had written at all that the Son was Like the Father, as the Scriptures say;’ and 
putting their ideas upon paper , they began reverting to their first doctrines, and said that the Son is 
altogether unlike the Father,’ and that the Son is in no manner like the Father,’ and so much did they 
change, as to admit those who spoke the Arian doctrine nakedly and to deliver to them the Churches with 
licence to bring forward the words of blasphemy with impunity . Because then of the extreme 
shamelessness of their blasphemy they were called by all Anomoeans, having also the name of Exucontian 
, and the heretical Constantius for the patron of their irreligion, who persisting up to the end in irreligion, 
and on the point of death, thought good to be baptized ; not however by religious men, but by Euzoius , 
who for his Arianism had been deposed, not once, but often, both when he was a deacon, and when he 
was in the see of Antioch. 


32. The forementioned parties then had proceeded thus far, when they were stopped and deposed. But 
well I know, not even under these circumstances will they stop, as many as have now dissembled, but they 
will always be making parties against the truth, until they return to themselves and say, Let us rise and go 
to our fathers, and we will say unto them, We anathematize the Arian heresy, and we acknowledge the 
Nicene Council,’ for against this is their quarrel. Who then, with ever so little understanding, will bear 
them any longer? who, on hearing in every Council some things taken away and others added, but 


perceives that their mind is shifty and treacherous against Christ? who on seeing them embodying to so 
great a length both their professions of faith, and their own exculpation, but sees that they are giving 
sentence against themselves, and studiously writing much which may be likely by their officious display 
and abundance of words to seduce the simple and hide what they are in point of heresy? But as the 
heathen, as the Lord said, using vain words in their prayers (Mat. vi. 7), are nothing profited; so they too, 
after all this outpouring, were not able to quench the judgment pronounced against the Arian heresy, but 
were convicted and deposed instead; and rightly; for which of their formularies is to be accepted by the 
hearer? or with what confidence shall they be catechists to those who come to them? for if they all have 
one and the same meaning, what is the need of many? But if need has arisen of so many, it follows that 
each by itself is deficient, not complete; and they establish this point better than we can, by their 
innovating on them all and remaking them. And the number of their Councils, and the difference of their 
statements is a proof that those who were present at them, while at variance with the Nicene, are yet too 
feeble to harm the Truth. 


PART III. ON THE SYMBOLS OF THE ESSENCE’ AND COESSENTIAL.’ 


We must look at the sense not the wording. The offence excited is at the sense; meaning of the Symbols; 
the question of their not being in Scripture. Those who hesitate only at coessential,’ not to be considered 
Arians. Reasons why coessential’ is better than like-in-essence,’ yet the latter may be interpreted in a 
good sense. Explanation of the rejection of coessential’ by the Council which condemned the Samosatene; 
use of the word by Dionysius of Alexandria; parallel variation in the use of Unoriginate; quotation from 
Ignatius and another; reasons for using coessential;’ objections to it; examination of the word itself; 
further documents of the Council of Ariminum. 


33. But since they are thus minded both towards each other and towards those who preceded them, 
proceed we to ascertain from them what absurdity they have seen, or what they complain of in the 
received phrases, that they have proved disobedient to parents’ (Rom. i. 30), and contend against an 
Ecumenical Council ? The phrases “of the essence” and “coessential,”’ say they, do not please us, for they 
are an offence to some and a trouble to many.’ This then is what they allege in their writings; but one may 
reasonably answer them thus: If the very words were by themselves a cause of offence to them, it must 
have followed, not that some only should have been offended, and many troubled, but that we also and all 
the rest should have been affected by them in the same way; but if on the contrary all men are well 
content with the words, and they who wrote them were no ordinary persons but men who came together 
from the whole world, and to these testify in addition the 400 Bishops and more who now met at 
Ariminum, does not this plainly prove against those who accuse the Council, that the terms are not in 
fault, but the perverseness of those who misinterpret them? How many men read divine Scripture 
wrongly, and as thus conceiving it, find fault with the Saints? such were the former Jews, who rejected the 
Lord, and the present Manichees who blaspheme the Law ; yet are not the Scriptures the cause to them, 
but their own evil humours. If then ye can shew the terms to be actually unsound, do so and let the proof 
proceed, and drop the pretence of offence created, lest you come into the condition of the Pharisees of 
old. For when they pretended offence at the Lord’s teaching, He said, Every plant, which My heavenly 
Father hath not planted, shall be rooted up’ (Matt. xv. 13). By which He shewed that not the words of the 
Father planted by Him were really an offence to them, but that they misinterpreted what was well said, 
and offended themselves. And in like manner they who at that time blamed the Epistles of the Apostle, 
impeached, not Paul, but their own deficient learning and distorted minds. 


34. For answer, what is much to the purpose, Who are they whom you pretend are offended and troubled 
at these terms? of those who are religious towards Christ not one; on the contrary they defend and 
maintain them. But if they are Arians who thus feel, what wonder they should be distressed at words 
which destroy their heresy? for it is not the terms which offend them, but the proscription of their 
irreligion which afflicts them. Therefore let us have no more murmuring against the Fathers, nor pretence 
of this kind; or next you will be making complaints of the Lord’s Cross, because it is to Jews an offence 
and to Gentiles foolishness,’ as said the Apostle (1 Cor. i. 23, 24). But as the Cross is not faulty, for to us 
who believe it is Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God,’ though Jews rave, so neither are the 
terms of the Fathers faulty, but profitable to those who honestly read, and subversive of all irreligion, 
though the Arians so often burst with rage as being condemned by them. Since then the pretence that 
persons are offended does not hold, tell us yourselves, why is it you are not pleased with the phrase of the 
essence’ (this must first be enquired about), when you yourselves have written that the Son is generated 
from the Father? If when you name the Father, or use the word God,’ you do not signify essence, or 
understand Him according to essence, who is that He is, but signify something else about Him , not to say 
inferior, then you should not have written that the Son was from the Father, but from what is about Him or 
in Him ; and so, shrinking from saying that God is truly Father, and making Him compound who is simple, 
in a material way, you will be authors of a newer blasphemy. And, with such ideas, you must needs 
consider the Word, and the title Son,’ not as an essence but as a name only, and in consequence hold your 
own views as far as names only, and be talking, not of what you believe to exist, but of what you think not 
to exist. 


35. But this is more like the crime of the Sadducees, and of those among the Greeks who had the name of 
Atheists. It follows that you will deny that even creation is the handy-work of God Himself that is; at least, 


if Father’ and God’ do not signify the very essence of Him that is, but something else, which you imagine: 
which is irreligious, and most shocking even to think of. But if, when we hear it said, Iam that I am,’ and, 
In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth,’ and, Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord,’ and, Thus saith the Lord Almighty’ (Ex. iii. 14; Gen. i. 1; Deut. vi. 4), we understand nothing else 
than the very simple, and blessed, and incomprehensible essence itself of Him that is, (for though we be 
unable to master what He is, yet hearing Father,’ and God,’ and Almighty,’ we understand nothing else to 
be meant than the very essence of Him that is ); and if ye too have said, that the Son is from God, it 
follows that you have said that He is from the essence’ of the Father. And since the Scriptures precede you 
which say, that the Lord is Son of the Father, and the Father Himself precedes them, who says, This is My 
beloved Son’ (Matt. iii. 17), and a son is no other than the offspring from his father, is it not evident that 
the Fathers have suitably said that the Son is from the Father’s essence? considering that it is all one to 
say rightly from God,’ and to say from the essence.’ For all the creatures, though they be said to have 
come into being from God, yet are not from God as the Son is; for they are not offsprings in their nature, 
but works. Thus, it is said, in the beginning God,’ not generated,’ but made the heaven and the earth, and 
all that is in them’ (Gen. i. 1). And not, who generates,’ but who maketh His angels spirits, and His 
ministers a flame of fire’ (Ps. civ. 4). And though the Apostle has said, One God, from whom all things’ (1 
Cor. viii. 6), yet he says not this, as reckoning the Son with other things; but, whereas some of the Greeks 
consider that the creation was held together by chance, and from the combination of atoms ; and 
spontaneously from elements of similar structure , and has no cause; and others consider that it came 
from a cause, but not through the Word; and each heretic has imagined things at his will, and tells his 
fables about the creation; on this account the Apostle was obliged to introduce from God,’ that he might 
thereby certify the Maker, and shew that the universe was framed at His will. And accordingly he 
straightway proceeds: And one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom all things’ (1 Cor. viii. 6), by way of 
excepting the Son from that all’ (for what is called God’s work, is all done through the Son; and it is not 
possible that the things framed should have one origin with their Framer), and by way of teaching that the 
phrase of God,’ which occurs in the passage, has a different sense in the case of the works, from what it 
bears when used of the Son; for He is offspring, and they are works: and therefore He, the Son, is the 
proper offspring of His essence, but they are the handywork of his will. 


36. The Council, then, comprehending this , and aware of the different senses of the same word, that none 
should suppose, that the Son was said to be from God’ like the creation, wrote with greater explicitness, 
that the Son was from the essence.’ For this betokens the true genuineness of the Son towards the Father; 
whereas, by the simple phrase from God,’ only the Creator’s will in framing is signified. If then they too 
had this meaning, when they wrote that the Word was from the Father,’ they had nothing to complain of in 
the Council; but if they meant of God,’ in the instance of the Son, as it is used of the creation, then as 
understanding it of the creation, they should not name the Son, or they will be manifestly mingling 
blasphemy with religiousness; but either they have to cease reckoning the Lord with the creatures, or at 
least to refrain from unworthy and unbecoming statements about the Son. For if He is a Son, He is nota 
creature; but if a creature, then not a Son. Since these are their views, perhaps they will be denying the 
Holy Laver also, because it is administered into Father and into Son and not into Creator and Creature, as 
they account it. But,’ they say, all this is not written: and we reject these words as unscriptural.’ But this, 
again, is an unblushing excuse in their mouths. For if they think everything must be rejected which is not 
written, wherefore, when the Arian party invent such a heap of phrases, not from Scripture , Out of 
nothing,’ and the Son was not before His generation,’ and Once He was not,’ and He is alterable,’ and the 
Father is ineffable and invisible to the Son,’ and the Son knows not even His own essence;’ and all that 
Arius has vomited in his light and irreligious Thalia, why do not they speak against these, but rather take 
their part, and on that account contend with their own Fathers? And, in what Scripture did they on their 
part find Unoriginate,’ and the term essence,’ and there are three subsistences,’ and Christ is not very 
God,’ and He is one of the hundred sheep,’ and God’s Wisdom is ingenerate and without beginning, but 
the created powers are many, of which Christ is one?’ Or how, when in the so-called Dedication, Acacius 
and Eusebius and their fellows used expressions not in Scripture, and said that the First-born of the 
creation’ was the exact Image of the essence and power and will and glory,’ do they complain of the 
Fathers, for making mention of unscriptural expressions, and especially of essence? For they ought either 
to complain of themselves, or to find no fault with the Fathers. 


37. Now, if certain others made excuses of the expressions of the Council, it might perhaps have been set 
down, either to ignorance or to caution. There is no question, for instance, about George of Cappadocia , 
who was expelled from Alexandria; a man, without character in years past, nor a Christian in any respect; 
but only pretending to the name to suit the times, and thinking religion to be a’ means of gain’ (1 Tim. vi. 
5). And therefore there is no reason to complain of his making mistakes about the faith, considering he 
knows neither what he says, nor whereof he affirms; but, according to the text, goeth after all, as a bird’ 
(1 Tim. i. 7; Prov. vii. 22, 23, not LXX.?) But when Acacius, and Eudoxius, and Patrophilus say this, do not 
they deserve the strongest reprobation? for while they write what is unscriptural themselves, and have 
accepted many times the term essence’ as suitable, especially on the ground of the letter of Eusebius, 
they now blame their predecessors for using terms of the same kind. Nay, though they say themselves, 
that the Son is God from God,’ and Living Word,’ Exact Image of the Father’s essence;’ they accuse the 
Nicene Bishops of saying, that He who was begotten is of the essence’ of Him who begat Him, and 
Coessential’ with Him. But what marvel if they conflict with their predecessors and their own Fathers, 
when they are inconsistent with themselves, and fall foul of each other? For after publishing, in the so- 


called Dedication at Antioch, that the Son is exact Image of the Father’s essence, and swearing that so 
they held and anathematizing those who held otherwise, nay, in Isauria, writing down, We do not decline 
the authentic faith published in the Dedication at Antioch ,’ where the term essence’ was introduced, as if 
forgetting all this, shortly after, in the same Isauria, they put into writing the very contrary, saying, We 
reject the words coessential,’ and like-in-essence,’ as alien to the Scriptures, and abolish the term 
essence,’ as not contained therein . 


38. Can we then any more account such men Christians? or what sort of faith have they who stand neither 
to word nor writing, but alter and change every thing according to the times? For if, O Acacius and 
Eudoxius, you do not decline the faith published at the Dedication,’ and in it is written that the Son is 
Exact Image of God’s essence,’ why is it ye write in Isauria, we reject the Like in essence?’ for if the Son is 
not like the Father according to essence, how is He exact image of the essence?’ But if you are dissatisfied 
at having written Exact Image of the essence,’ how is it that ye anathematize those who say that the Son 
is Unlike?’ for if He be not according to essence like, He is surely unlike: and the Unlike cannot be an 
Image. And if so, then it does not hold that he that hath seen the Son, hath seen the Father’ (John xiv. 9), 
there being then the greatest possible difference between Them, or rather the One being wholly Unlike 
the Other. And Unlike cannot possibly be called Like. By what artifice then do you call Unlike like, and 
consider Like to be unlike, and pretend to say that the Son is the Father’s Image? for if the Son be not like 
the Father in essence, something is wanting to the Image, and it is not a complete Image, nor a perfect 
radiance . How then read you, In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily?’ and, from His 
fulness all we received’ (Coloss. ii. 9; John i. 16)? how is it that you expel the Arian Aetius as an heretic, 
though ye say the same with him? for he is your companion, O Acacius, and he became Eudoxius’s master 
in this so great irreligion ; which was the reason why Leontius the Bishop made him deacon, that using 
the name of the diaconate as sheep’s clothing, he might be able with impunity to pour forth the words of 
blasphemy. 


39. What then has persuaded you to contradict each other, and to procure to yourselves so great a 
disgrace? You cannot give any good account of it; this supposition only remains, that all you do is but 
outward profession and pretence, to secure the patronage of Constantius and the gain from thence 
accruing. And ye make nothing of accusing the Fathers, and ye complain outright of the expressions as 
being unscriptural; and, as it is written, opened your legs to every one that passed by’ (Ez. xvi. 25); so as 
to change as often as they wish, in whose pay and keep you are. Yet, though a man use terms not in 
Scripture, it makes no difference so that his meaning be religious . But the heretic, though he use 
scriptural terms, yet, as being equally dangerous and depraved, shall be asked in the words of the Spirit, 
Why dost thou preach My laws, and takest My covenant in thy mouth’ (Ps. 1. 16)? Thus whereas the devil, 
though speaking from the Scriptures, is silenced by the Saviour, the blessed Paul, though he speaks from 
profane writers, The Cretans are always liars,’ and, For we are His offspring,’ and, Evil communications 
corrupt good manners,’ yet has a religious meaning, as being holy,—is doctor of the nations, in faith and 
verity,’ as having the mind of Christ’ (Tit. i. 12; Acts xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 33; 1 Tim. ii. 7; 1 Cor. ii. 16), and 
what he speaks, he utters religiously. What then is there even plausible, in the Arian terms, in which the 
caterpillar’ (Joel ii. 25) and the locust’ are preferred to the Saviour, and He is reviled with Once Thou wast 
not,’ and Thou wast created,’ and Thou art foreign to God in essence,’ and, in a word, no irreverence is 
unused among them? But what did the Fathers omit in the way of reverence? or rather, have they not a 
lofty view and a Christ-loving religiousness? And yet these, they wrote, We reject;’ while those others they 
endure in their insults towards the Lord, and betray to all men, that for no other cause do they resist that 
great Council but that it condemned the Arian heresy. For it is on this account again that they speak 
against the term Coessential, about which they also entertain wrong sentiments. For if their faith was 
right, and they confessed the Father as truly Father, believed the Son to be genuine Son, and by nature 
true Word and Wisdom of the Father, and as to saying that the Son is from God,’ if they did not use the 
words of Him, as of themselves, but understood Him to be the proper offspring of the Father’s essence, as 
the radiance is from light, they would not every one of them have found fault with the Fathers; but would 
have been confident that the Council wrote suitably; and that this is the right faith concerning our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


40. But,’ say they, the sense of such expressions is obscure to us;’ for this is another of their pretences,— 
We reject them ,’ say they, because we cannot master their meaning.’ But if they were true in this 
profession, instead of saying, We reject them,’ they should ask instruction from the well informed; else 
ought they to reject whatever they cannot understand in divine Scripture, and to find fault with the 
writers. But this were the venture of heretics rather than of us Christians; for what we do not understand 
in the sacred oracles, instead of rejecting, we seek from persons to whom the Lord has revealed it, and 
from them we ask for instruction. But since they thus make a pretence of the obscurity of such 
expressions, let them at least confess what is annexed to the Creed, and anathematize those who hold that 
the Son is from nothing,’ and He was not before His generation,’ and the Word of God is a creature and 
work,’ and He is alterable by nature,’ and from another subsistence;’ and in a word let them anathematize 
the Arian heresy, which has originated such irreligion. Nor let them say any more, We reject the terms,’ 
but that we do not yet understand them;’ by way of having some reason to shew for declining them. But I 
know well, and am sure, and they know it too, that if they could confess all this and anathematize the 
Arian heresy, they would no longer deny those terms of the Council. For on this account it was that the 
Fathers, after declaring that the Son was begotten from the Father’s essence, and Co-essential with Him, 


thereupon added, But those who say’—what has just been quoted, the symbols of the Arian heresy,—we 
anathematize;’ I mean, in order to shew that the statements are parallel, and that the terms in the Creed 
imply the disclaimers subjoined, and that all who confess the terms, will certainly understand the 
disclaimers. But those who both dissent from the latter and impugn the former, such men are proved on 
every side to be foes of Christ. 


41. Those who deny the Council altogether, are sufficiently exposed by these brief remarks; those, 
however, who accept everything else that was defined at Nicaea, and doubt only about the Coessential, 
must not be treated as enemies; nor do we here attack them as Ario-maniacs, nor as opponents of the 
Fathers, but we discuss the matter with them as brothers with brothers , who mean what we mean, and 
dispute only about the word. For, confessing that the Son is from the essence of the Father, and not from 
other subsistence, and that He is not a creature nor work, but His genuine and natural offspring, and that 
He is eternally with the Father as being His Word and Wisdom, they are not far from accepting even the 
phrase, Coessential.’ Now such is Basil, who wrote from Ancyra concerning the faith . For only to say like 
according to essence,’ is very far from signifying of the essence,’ by which, rather, as they say themselves, 
the genuineness of the Son to the Father is signified. Thus tin is only like to silver, a wolf to a dog, and gilt 
brass to the true metal; but tin is not from silver, nor could a wolf be accounted the offspring of a dog. But 
since they say that He is of the essence’ and Like-in-essence,’ what do they signify by these but 
Coessential ?’ For, while to say only Like-in-essence,’ does not necessarily convey of the essence,’ on the 
contrary, to say Coessential,’ is to signify the meaning of both terms, Like-in-essence,’ and of the essence.’ 
And accordingly they themselves in controversy with those who say that the Word is a creature, instead of 
allowing Him to be genuine Son, have taken their proofs against them from human illustrations of son and 
father , with this exception that God is not as man, nor the generation of the Son as issue of man, but such 
as may be ascribed to God, and is fit for us to think. Thus they have called the Father the Fount of Wisdom 
and Life, and the Son the Radiance of the Eternal Light, and the Offspring from the Fountain, as He says, I 
am the Life,’ and, I Wisdom dwell with Prudence’ (John xiv. 6; Prov. viii. 12). But the Radiance from the 
Light, and Offspring from Fountain, and Son from Father, how can these be so fitly expressed as by 
Coessential?’ And is there any cause of fear, lest, because the offspring from men are coessential, the Son, 
by being called Coessential, be Himself considered as a human offspring too? perish the thought! not so; 
but the explanation is easy. For the Son is the Father’s Word and Wisdom; whence we learn the 
impassibility and indivisibility of such a generation from the Father . For not even man’s word is part of 
him, nor proceeds from him according to passion ; much less God’s Word; whom the Father has declared 
to be His own Son, lest, on the other hand, if we merely heard of Word,’ we should suppose Him, such as 
is the word of man, impersonal; but that, hearing that He is Son, we may acknowledge Him to be living 
Word and substantive Wisdom. 


42. Accordingly, as in saying offspring,’ we have no human thoughts, and, though we know God to be a 
Father, we entertain no material ideas concerning Him, but while we listen to these illustrations and 
terms, we think suitably of God, for He is not as man, so in like manner, when we hear of coessential,’ we 
ought to transcend all sense, and, according to the Proverb, understand by the understanding what is set 
before us’ (Prov. xxiii. 1); so as to know, that not by will, but in truth, is He genuine from the Father, as 
Life from Fountain, and Radiance from Light. Else why should we understand offspring’ and son,’ in no 
corporeal way, while we conceive of coessential’ as after the manner of bodies? especially since these 
terms are not here used about different subjects, but of whom offspring’ is predicated, of Him is 
coessential’ also. And it is but consistent to attach the same sense to both expressions as applied to the 
Saviour, and not to interpret offspring’ in a good sense, and coessential’ otherwise; since to be consistent, 
ye who are thus minded and who say that the Son is Word and Wisdom of the Father, should entertain a 
different view of these terms also, and understand Word in another sense, and Wisdom in yet another. But, 
as this would be absurd (for the Son is the Father’s Word and Wisdom, and the Offspring from the Father 
is one and proper to His essence), so the sense of Offspring’ and Coessential’ is one, and whoso considers 
the Son an offspring, rightly considers Him also as coessential.’ 


43. This is sufficient to shew that the meaning of the beloved ones is not foreign nor far from the 
Coessential.’ But since, as they allege (for I have not the Epistle in question), the Bishops who condemned 
the Samosatene have said in writing that the Son is not coessential with the Father, and so it comes to 
pass that they, for caution and honour towards those who have so said, thus feel about that expression, it 
will be to the purpose cautiously to argue with them this point also. Certainly it is unbecoming to make 
the one conflict with the others; for all are fathers; nor is it religious to settle, that these have spoken 
well, and those ill; for all of them fell asleep in Christ. Nor is it right to be disputatious, and to compare 
the respective numbers of those who met in the Councils, lest the three hundred seem to throw the lesser 
into the shade; nor to compare the dates, lest those who preceded seem to eclipse those that came after. 
For all, I say, are fathers; and yet not even the three hundred laid down nothing new, nor was it in any self- 
confidence that they became champions of words not in Scripture, but they fell back upon fathers, as did 
the others, and used their words. For there have been two of the name of Dionysius, much older than the 
seventy who deposed the Samosatene, of whom one was of Rome, and the other of Alexandria. But a 
charge had been laid by some persons against the Bishop of Alexandria before the Bishop of Rome, as if 
he had said that the Son was made, and not coessential with the Father. And, the synod at Rome being 
indignant, the Bishop of Rome expressed their united sentiments in a letter to his namesake. And so the 
latter, in defence, wrote a book with the title of Refutation and Defence;’ and thus he writes to the other: 


born again and re-made; whereas that which is not-made and unborn will remain for ever immoveable. 
Since, however, this state is suited to God alone, as the only Being who is unborn and not-made (and 
therefore immortal and unchangeable), it is absolutely certain that the nature of all other existences 
which are born and created is subject to modification and change; so that if the threefold state is to be 
ascribed to the soul, it must be supposed to arise from the mutability of its accidental circumstances, and 
not from the appointment of nature. 


CHAPTER XXII 
RECAPITULATION. DEFINITION OF THE SOUL 


Hermogenes has already heard from us what are the other natural faculties of the soul, as well as their 
vindication and proof; whence it may be seen that the soul is rather the offspring of God than of matter. 
The names of these faculties shall here be simply repeated, that they may not seem to be forgotten and 
passed out of sight. We have assigned, then, to the soul both that freedom of the will which we just now 
mentioned, and its dominion over the works of nature, and its occasional gift of divination, independently 
of that endowment of prophecy which accrues to it expressly from the grace of God. We shall therefore 
now quit this subject of the soul’s disposition, in order to set out fully in order its various qualities. The 
soul, then, we define to be sprung from the breath of God, immortal, possessing body, having form, simple 
in its substance, intelligent in its own nature, developing its power in various ways, free in its 
determinations, subject to be changes of accident, in its faculties mutable, rational, supreme, endued with 
an instinct of presentiment, evolved out of one (archetypal soul). It remains for us now to consider how it 
is developed out of this one original source; in other words, whence, and when, and how it is produced. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE OPINIONS OF SUNDRY HERETICS WHICH ORIGINATE ULTIMATELY WITH PLATO 


Some suppose that they came down from heaven, with as firm a belief as they are apt to entertain, when 
they indulge in the prospect of an undoubted return thither. Saturninus, the disciple of Menander, who 
belonged to Simon’s sect, introduced this opinion: he affirmed that man was made by angels. A futile, 
imperfect creation at first, weak and unable to stand, he crawled upon the ground like a worm, because 
he wanted the strength to maintain an erect posture; but afterwards having, by the compassion of the 
Supreme Power (in whose image, which had not been fully understood, he was clumsily formed), obtained 
a slender spark of life, this roused and righted his imperfect form, and animated it with a higher vitality, 
and provided for its return, on its relinquishment of life, to its original principle. Carpocrates, indeed, 
claims for himself so extreme an amount of the supernal qualities, that his disciples set their own souls at 
once on an equality with Christ (not to mention the apostles); and sometimes, when it suits their fancy, 
even give them the superiority—deeming them, forsooth, to have partaken of that sublime virtue which 
looks down upon the principalities that govern this world. Apelles tells us that our souls were enticed by 
earthly baits down from their super-celestial abodes by a fiery angel, Israel’s God and ours, who then 
enclosed them firmly within our sinful flesh. The hive of Valentinus fortifies the soul with the germ of 
Sophia, or Wisdom; by means of which germ they recognise, in the images of visible objects, the stories 
and Milesian fables of their own AEons. I am sorry from my heart that Plato has been the caterer to all 
these heretics. For in the Phaedo he imagines that souls wander from this world to that, and thence back 
again hither; whilst in the Timaeus he supposes that the children of God, to whom had been assigned the 
production of mortal creatures, having taken for the soul the germ of immortality, congealed around it a 
mortal body,—thereby indicating that this world is the figure of some other. Now, to procure belief in all 
this—that the soul had formerly lived with God in the heavens above, sharing His ideas with Him, and 
afterwards came down to live with us on earth, and whilst here recollects the eternal patterns of things 
which it had learnt before—he elaborated his new formula, matheseis anamneseis, which means that 
“learning is reminiscence;” implying that the souls which come to us from thence forget the things 
amongst which they formerly lived, but that they afterwards recall them, instructed by the objects they 
see around them. Forasmuch, therefore, as the doctrines which the heretics borrow from Plato are 
cunningly defended by this kind of argument, I shall sufficiently refute the heretics if I overthrow the 
argument of Plato. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


PLATO’S INCONSISTENCY. HE SUPPOSES THE SOUL SELF-EXISTENT, YET CAPABLE OF FORGETTING WHAT 
PASSED IN A PREVIOUS STATE 


In the first place, I cannot allow that the soul is capable of a failure of memory; because he has conceded 
to it so large an amount of divine quality as to put it on a par with God. He makes it unborn, which single 
attribute I might apply as a sufficient attestation of its perfect divinity; he then adds that the soul is 
immortal, incorruptible, incorporeal—since he believed God to be the same—invisible, incapable of 
delineation, uniform, supreme, rational, and intellectual. What more could he attribute to the soul, if he 
wanted to call it God? We, however, who allow no appendage to God (in the sense of equality), by this very 
fact reckon the soul as very far below God: for we suppose it to be born, and hereby to possess something 


44. And I wrote in another Letter a refutation of the false charge which they bring against me, that I deny 
that Christ is coessential with God. For though I say that I have not found or read this term anywhere in 
holy Scripture, yet my remarks which follow, and which they have not noticed, are not inconsistent with 
that belief. For I instanced a human production, which is evidently homogeneous, and I observed that 
undeniably fathers differed from their children, only in not being the same individuals; otherwise there 
could be neither parents nor children. And my Letter, as I said before, owing to present circumstances, I 
am unable to produce, or I would have sent you the very words I used, or rather a copy of it all; which, if I 
have an opportunity, I will do still. But Iam sure from recollection, that I adduced many parallels of things 
kindred with each other, for instance, that a plant grown from seed or from root, was other than that from 
which it sprang, and yet altogether one in nature with it; and that a stream flowing from a fountain, 
changed its appearance and its name, for that neither the fountain was called stream, nor the stream 
fountain, but both existed, and that the fountain was as it were father, but the stream was what was 
generated from the fountain. 


45. Thus the Bishop. If then any one finds fault with those who met at Nicaea, as if they contradicted the 
decisions of their predecessors, he might reasonably find fault also with the seventy, because they did not 
keep to the statements of their own predecessors; but such were the Dionysii and the Bishops assembled 
on that occasion at Rome. But neither these nor those is it pious to blame; for all were charged with the 
embassy of Christ, and all have given diligence against the heretics, and the one party condemned the 
Samosatene, while the other condemned the Arian heresy. And rightly have both these and those written, 
and suitably to the matter in hand. And as the blessed Apostle, writing to the Romans, said, The Law is 
spiritual, the Law is holy, and the commandment holy and just and good’ (Rom. vii. 14, 12); and soon after, 
What the Law could not do, in that it was weak’ (ib. viii. 3), but wrote to the Hebrews, The Law has made 
no one perfect’ (Heb. vii. 19); and to the Galatians, By the Law no one is justified’ (Gal. iii. 11), but to 
Timothy, The Law is good, if a man use it lawfully’ (1 Tim. i. 8); and no one would accuse the Saint of 
inconsistency and variation in writing, but rather would admire how suitably he wrote to each, to teach 
the Romans and the others to turn from the letter to the spirit, but to instruct the Hebrews and Galatians 
to place their hopes, not in the Law, but in the Lord who had given the Law;—so, if the Fathers of the two 
Councils made different mention of the Coessential, we ought not in any respect to differ from them, but 
to investigate their meaning, and this will fully show us the agreement of both the Councils. For they who 
deposed the Samosatene took Coessential in a bodily sense, because Paul had attempted sophistry and 
said, Unless Christ has of man become God, it follows that He is Coessential with the Father; and if so, of 
necessity there are three essences, one the previous essence, and the other two from it;’ and therefore 
guarding against this they said with good reason, that Christ was not Coessential . For the Son is not 
related to the Father as he imagined. But the Bishops who anathematized the Arian heresy, understanding 
Paul’s craft, and reflecting that the word Coessential’ has not this meaning when used of things 
immaterial , and especially of God, and acknowledging that the Word was not a creature, but an offspring 
from the essence, and that the Father’s essence was the origin and root and fountain of the Son, and that 
he was of very truth His Father’s likeness, and not of different nature, as we are, and separate from the 
Father, but that, as being from Him, He exists as Son indivisible, as radiance is with respect to Light, and 
knowing too the illustrations used in Dionysius’s case, the fountain,’ and the defence of Coessential’ and 
before this the Saviour’s saying, symbolical of unity , I and the Father are one’ and he that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father’ (John x. 30; xiv. 9), on these grounds reasonably asserted on their part, that the Son 
was Coessential. And as, according to a former remark, no one would blame the Apostle, if he wrote to the 
Romans about the Law in one way, and to the Hebrews in another; in like manner, neither would the 
present Bishops find fault with the ancient, having regard to their interpretation, nor again in view of 
theirs and of the need of their so writing about the Lord, would the ancient censure their successors. Yes 
surely, each Council has a sufficient reason for its own language; for since the Samosatene held that the 
Son was not before Mary, but received from her the origin of His being, therefore those who then met 
deposed him and pronounced him heretic; but concerning the Son’s Godhead writing in simplicity, they 
arrived not at accuracy concerning the Coessential, but, as they understood the word, so spoke they about 
it. For they directed all their thoughts to destroy the device of the Samosatene, and to shew that the Son 
was before all things, and that, instead of becoming God from man, He, being God, had put on a servant’s 
form, and being Word, had become flesh, as John says (Phil. ii. 7; Joh. i. 14). This is how they dealt with 
the blasphemies of Paul; but when Eusebius, Arius, and their fellows said that though the Son was before 
time, yet was He made and one of the creatures, and as to the phrase from God,’ they did not believe it in 
the sense of His being genuine Son from Father, but maintained it as it is said of the creatures, and as to 
the oneness of likeness between the Son and the Father, did not confess that the Son is like the Father 
according to essence, or according to nature as a son resembles his father, but because of Their 
agreement of doctrines and of teaching ; nay, when they drew a line and an utter distinction between the 
Son’s essence and the Father, ascribing to Him an origin of being, other than the Father, and degrading 
Him to the creatures, on this account the Bishops assembled at Nicaea, with a view to the craft of the 
parties so thinking, and as bringing together the sense from the Scriptures, cleared up the point, by 
affirming the Coessential;’ that both the true genuineness of the Son might thereby be known, and that to 
things originate might be ascribed nothing in common with Him. For the precision of this phrase detects 
their pretence, whenever they use the phrase from God,’ and gets rid of all the subtleties with which they 
seduce the simple. For whereas they contrive to put a sophistical construction on all other words at their 
will, this phrase only, as detecting their heresy, do they dread; which the Fathers set down as a bulwark 
against their irreligious notions one and all. 


46. Let then all contention cease, nor let us any longer conflict, though the Councils have differently taken 
the phrase Coessential,’ for we have already assigned a sufficient defence of them; and to it the following 
may be added:—We have not derived the word Unoriginate’ from Scripture, (for no where does Scripture 
call God Unoriginate,) yet since it has many authorities in its favour, I was curious about the term, and 
found that it too has different senses . Some, for instance, call what is, but is neither generated, nor has 
any personal cause at all, unoriginate; and others, the uncreate. As then a person, having in view the 
former of these senses, viz. that which has no personal cause,’ might say that the Son was not 
unoriginate, yet would not blame any one whom he perceived to have in view the other meaning, not a 
work or creature but an eternal offspring,’ and to affirm accordingly that the Son was unoriginate, (for 
both speak suitably with a view to their own object); so, even granting that the Fathers have spoken 
variously concerning the Coessential, let us not dispute about it, but take what they deliver to us ina 
religious way, when especially their anxiety was directed in behalf of religion. 


47. Ignatius, for instance, who was appointed Bishop in Antioch after the Apostles, and became a martyr 
of Christ, writes concerning the Lord thus: There is one physician, fleshly and spiritual, originate and 
unoriginate ,’ God in man, true life in death, both from Mary and from God;’ whereas some teachers who 
followed Ignatius, write in their turn, One is the Unoriginate, the Father, and one the genuine Son from 
Him, true offspring, Word and Wisdom of the Father .’ If therefore we have hostile feelings towards these 
writers, then have we right to quarrel with the Councils; but if, knowing their faith in Christ, we are 
persuaded that the blessed Ignatius was right in writing that Christ was originate on account of the flesh 
(for He became flesh), yet unoriginate, because He is not in the number of things made and originated, 
but Son from Father; and if we are aware too that those who have said that the Unoriginate is One, 
meaning the Father, did not mean to lay down that the Word was originated and made, but that the Father 
has no personal cause, but rather is Himself Father of Wisdom, and in Wisdom has made all things that 
are originated; why do we not combine all our Fathers in religious belief, those who deposed the 
Samosatene as well as those who proscribed the Arian heresy, instead of making distinctions between 
them and refusing to entertain a right opinion of them? I repeat, that those, in view of the sophistical 
explanation of the Samosatene, wrote, He is not coessential ;’ and these, with an apposite meaning, said 
that He was. For myself, I have written these brief remarks, from my feeling towards persons who were 
religious to Christ-ward; but were it possible to come by the Epistle which we are told that the former 
wrote, I consider we should find further grounds for the aforesaid proceeding of those blessed men. For it 
is right and meet thus to feel, and to maintain a good conscience toward the Fathers, if we be not spurious 
children, but have received the traditions from them, and the lessons of religion at their hands. 


48. Such then, as we confess and believe, being the sense of the Fathers, proceed we even in their 
company to examine once more the matter, calmly and with a kindly sympathy, with reference to what has 
been said before, viz. whether the Bishops collected at Nicaea do not really prove to have thought aright. 
For if the Word be a work and foreign to the Father’s essence, so that He is separated from the Father by 
the difference of nature, He cannot be one in essence with Him, but rather He is homogeneous by nature 
with the works, though He surpass them in grace . On the other hand, if we confess that He is not a work 
but the genuine offspring of the Father’s essence, it would follow that He is inseparable from the Father, 
being connatural, because He is begotten from Him. And being such, good reason He should be called 
Coessential. Next, if the Son be not such from participation, but is in His essence the Father’s Word and 
Wisdom, and this essence is the offspring of the Father’s essence , and its likeness as the radiance is of 
the light, and the Son says, I and the Father are One,’ and, he that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father’ 
(john x. 30; xiv. 9), how must we understand these words? or how shall we so explain them as to preserve 
the oneness of the Father and the Son? Now as to its consisting in agreement of doctrines, and in the 
Son’s not disagreeing with the Father, as the Arians say, such an interpretation is a sorry one; for both the 
Saints, and still more Angels and Archangels, have such an agreement with God, and there is no 
disagreement among them. For he who disagreed, the devil, was beheld to fall from the heavens, as the 
Lord said. Therefore if by reason of agreement the Father and the Son are one, there would be things 
originated which had this agreement with God, and each of these might say, I and the Father are One.’ But 
if this be absurd, and so it truly is, it follows of necessity that we must conceive of Son’s and Father’s 
oneness in the way of essence. For things originate, though they have an agreement with their Maker, yet 
possess it only by influence , and by participation, and through the mind; the transgression of which 
forfeits heaven. But the Son, being an offspring from the essence, is one by essence, Himself and the 
Father that begat Him. 


49. This is why He has equality with the Father by titles expressive of unity , and what is said of the 
Father, is said in Scripture of the Son also, all but His being called Father . For the Son Himself said, All 
things that the Father hath are Mine’ (John xvi. 15); and He says to the Father, All Mine are Thine, and 
Thine are Mine’ (John xvii. 10),—as for instance , the name God; for the Word was God;’—Almighty, Thus 
saith He that is, and that was, and that is to come, the Almighty’ (Jjohn i. 1; Apoc. i. 8):—the being Light, I 
am,’ He says, the Light’ John viii. 12):—the Operative Cause, All things were made by Him,’ and, 
whatsoever I see the Father do, I do also’ (John i. 3; v. 19):—the being Everlasting, His eternal power and 
godhead,’ and, In the beginning was the Word,’ and, He was the true Light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world;’—the being Lord, for, The Lord rained fire and brimstone from the Lord,’ and the 
Father says, Iam the Lord,’ and, Thus saith the Lord, the Almighty God;’ and of the Son Paul speaks thus, 
One Lord Jesus Christ, through whom all things’ (Rom. i. 20; John i. 1, 9; Gen. xix. 24; Isa. xlv. 5; Am. v. 16; 


1 Cor. viii. 6). And on the Father Angels wait, and again the Son too is worshipped by them, And let all the 
Angels of God worship Him;’ and He is said to be Lord of Angels, for the Angels ministered unto Him,’ and 
the Son of Man shall send His Angels.’ The being honoured as the Father, for that they may honour the 
Son,’ He says, as they honour the Father;’—being equal to God, He counted it not a prize to be equal with 
God’ (Heb. i. 6; Matt. iv. 11; xxiv. 31; John v. 23; Phil. ii. 6):—the being Truth from the True, and Life from 
the Living, as being truly from the Fountain, even the Father;—the quickening and raising the dead as the 
Father, for so it is written in the Gospel. And of the Father it is written, The Lord thy God is One Lord,’ 
and, The God of gods, the Lord, hath spoken, and hath called the earth;’ and of the Son, The Lord God 
hath shined upon us,’ and, The God of gods shall be seen in Sion.’ And again of God, Isaiah says, Who is a 
God like unto Thee, taking away iniquities and passing over unrighteousness?’ (Deut. vi. 4; Ps. 1. 1; cxviii. 
27; Ixxxiv. 7, LXX.; Mic. vii. 18). But the Son said to whom He would, Thy sins are forgiven thee;’ for 
instance, when, on the Jews murmuring, He manifested the remission by His act, saying to the paralytic, 
Rise, take up thy bed, and go unto thy house.’ And of God Paul says, To the King eternal;’ and again of the 
Son, David in the Psalm, Lift up your gates, O ye rulers, and be ye lift up ye everlasting doors, and the 
King of glory shall come in.’ And Daniel heard it said, His Kingdom is an everlasting Kingdom, and His 
Kingdom shall not be destroyed’ (Matt. ix. 5; Mark ii. 11; 1 Tim. i. 17; Ps. xxiv. 7; Dan. iv. 3; vii. 14). And in 
a word, all that you find said of the Father, so much will you find said of the Son, all but His being Father, 
as has been said. 


50. If then any think of other beginning, and other Father, considering the equality of these attributes, it is 
a mad thought. But if, since the Son is from the Father, all that is the Father’s is the Son’s as in an image 
and Expression, let it be considered dispassionately, whether an essence foreign from the Father’s 
essence admit of such attributes; and whether such a one be other in nature and alien in essence, and not 
coessential with the Father. For we must take reverent heed, lest transferring what is proper to the Father 
to what is unlike Him in essence, and expressing the Father’s godhead by what is unlike in kind and alien 
in essence, we introduce another essence foreign to Him, yet capable of the properties of the first essence 
, and lest we be silenced by God Himself, saying, My glory I will not give to another,’ and be discovered 
worshipping this alien God, and be accounted such as were the Jews of that day, who said, Wherefore dost 
Thou, being a man, make Thyself God?’ referring, the while, to another source the things of the Spirit, and 
blasphemously saying, He casteth out devils through Beelzebub’ (Isa. xlii. 8; John x. 33; Luke xi. 15). But if 
this is shocking, plainly the Son is not unlike in essence, but coessential with the Father; for if what the 
Father has is by nature the Son’s, and the Son Himself is from the Father, and because of this oneness of 
godhead and of nature He and the Father are one, and He that hath seen the Son hath seen the Father, 
reasonably is He called by the Fathers Coessential;’ for to what is other in essence, it belongs not to 
possess such prerogatives. 


51. And again, if, as we have said before, the Son is not such by participation, but, while all things 
originated have by participation the grace of God, He is the Father’s Wisdom and Word of which all things 
partake , it follows that He, being the deifying and enlightening power of the Father, in which all things 
are deified and quickened, is not alien in essence from the Father, but coessential. For by partaking of 
Him, we partake of the Father; because that the Word is the Father’s own. Whence, if He was Himself too 
from participation, and not from the Father His essential Godhead and Image, He would not deify , being 
deified Himself. For it is not possible that He, who merely possesses from participation, should impart of 
that partaking to others, since what He has is not His own, but the Giver’s; and what He has received, is 
barely the grace sufficient for Himself. However, let us fairly examine the reason why some, as is said, 
decline the Coessential,’ whether it does not rather shew that the Son is coessential with the Father. They 
say then, as you have written, that it is not right to say that the Son is coessential with the Father, because 
he who speaks of coessential’ speaks of three, one essence pre-existing, and that those who are generated 
from it are coessential: and they add, If then the Son be coessential with the Father, then an essence must 
be previously supposed, from which they have been generated; and that the One is not Father and the 
Other Son, but they are brothers together. ‘ As to all this, though it be a Greek interpretation, and what 
comes from them does not bind us , still let us see whether those things which are called coessential and 
are collateral, as derived from one essence presupposed, are coessential with each other, or with the 
essence from which they are generated. For if only with each other, then are they other in essence and 
unlike, when referred to that essence which generated them; for other in essence is opposed to 
coessential; but if each be coessential with the essence which generated them, it is thereby confessed that 
what is generated from any thing, is coessential with that which generated it; and there is no need of 
seeking for three essences, but merely to seek whether it be true that this is from that . For should it 
happen that there were not two brothers, but that only one had come of that essence, he that was 
generated would not be called alien in essence, merely because there was no other from the essence than 
he; but though alone, he must be coessential with him that begat him. For what shall we say about 
Jephtha’s daughter; because she was only-begotten, and he had not,’ says Scripture, other child’ (Jud. xi. 
34); and again, concerning the widow’s son, whom the Lord raised from the dead, because he too had no 
brother, but was only-begotten, was on that account neither of these coessential with him that begat? 
Surely they were, for they were children, and this is a property of children with reference to their parents. 
And in like manner also, when the Fathers said that the Son of God was from His essence, reasonably 
have they spoken of Him as coessential. For the like property has the radiance compared with the light. 
Else it follows that not even the creation came out of nothing. For whereas men beget with passion , so 
again they work upon an existing subject matter, and otherwise cannot make. But if we do not understand 


creation in a human way , when we attribute it to God, much less seemly is it to understand generation in 
a human way, or to give a corporeal sense to Coessential; instead of receding from things originate, 
casting away human images, nay, all things sensible, and ascending to the Father , lest we rob the Father 
of the Son in ignorance, and rank Him among His own creatures. 


52. Further, if, in confessing Father and Son, we spoke of two beginnings or two Gods as Marcion and 
Valentinus , or said that the Son had any other mode of godhead, and was not the Image and Expression of 
the Father, as being by nature born from Him, then He might be considered unlike; for such essences are 
altogether unlike each other. But if we acknowledge that the Father’s godhead is one and sole, and that of 
Him the Son is the Word and Wisdom; and, as thus believing, are far from speaking of two Gods, but 
understand the oneness of the Son with the Father to be, not in likeness of their teaching, but according 
to essence and in truth, and hence speak not of two Gods but of one God; there being but one Form of 
Godhead, as the Light is one and the Radiance; (for this was seen by the Patriarch Jacob, as Scripture 
says, The sun rose upon him when the Form of God passed by,’ Gen. xxxii. 31, LXX.); and beholding this, 
and understanding of whom He was Son and Image, the holy Prophets say, The Word of the Lord came to 
me;’ and recognising the Father, who was beheld and revealed in Him, they made bold to say, The God of 
our fathers hath appeared unto me, the God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob’ (Exod. iii. 16); this being 
so, wherefore scruple we to call Him coessential who is one with the Father, and appears as doth the 
Father, according to likeness and oneness of godhead? For if, as has been many times said, He has it not 
to be proper to the Father’s essence, nor to resemble, as a Son, we may well scruple: but if this be the 
illuminating and creative Power, specially proper to the Father, without Whom He neither frames nor is 
known (for all things consist through Him and in Him); wherefore, perceiving the fact, do we decline to 
use the phrase conveying it? For what is it to be thus connatural with the Father, but to be one in essence 
with Him? for God attached not to Him the Son from without , as needing a servant; nor are the works on 
a level with the Creator, and honoured as He is, or to be thought one with the Father. Or let a man venture 
to make the distinction, that the sun and the radiance are two lights, or different essences; or to say that 
the radiance accrued to it over and above, and is not a simple and pure offspring from the sun; such, that 
sun and radiance are two, but the light one, because the radiance is an offspring from the Sun. But, 
whereas not more divisible, nay less divisible is the nature of the Son towards the Father, and the godhead 
not accruing to the Son, but the Father’s godhead being in the Son, so that he that hath seen the Son hath 
seen the Father in Him; wherefore should not such a one be called Coessential? 


53. Even this is sufficient to dissuade you from blaming those who have said that the Son was coessential 
with the Father, and yet let us examine the very term Coessential,’ in itself, by way of seeing whether we 
ought to use it at all, and whether it be a proper term, and is suitable to apply to the Son. For you know 
yourselves, and no one can dispute it, that Like is not predicated of essence, but of habits, and qualities; 
for in the case of essences we speak, not of likeness, but of identity. Man, for instance, is said to be like 
man, not in essence, but according to habit and character; for in essence men are of one nature. And 
again, man is not said to be unlike dog, but to be of different nature. Accordingly while the former are of 
one nature and coessential, the latter are different in both. Therefore, in speaking of Like according to 
essence, we mean like by participation; (for Likeness is a quality, which may attach to essence), and this 
would be proper to creatures for they, by partaking, are made like to God. For when He shall appear,’ says 
Scripture, we shall be like Him’ (1 John iii. 2), like, that is, not in essence but in sonship, which we shall 
partake from Him. If then ye speak of the Son as being by participation, then indeed call Him Like-in- 
essence; but thus spoken of, He is not Truth, nor Light at all, nor in nature God. For things which are from 
participation, are called like, not in reality, but from resemblance to reality; so that they may swerve, or 
be taken from those who share them. And this, again, is proper to creatures and works. Therefore, if this 
be out of place, He must be, not by participation, but in nature and truth Son, Light, Wisdom, God; and 
being by nature, and not by sharing, He would properly be called, not Like-in-essence, but Coessential. 
But what would not be asserted, even in the case of others (for the Like has been shewn to be inapplicable 
to essences), is it not folly, not to say violence, to put forward in the case of the Son, instead of the 
Coessential?’ 


54. This is why the Nicene Council was correct in writing, what it was becoming to say, that the Son, 
begotten from the Father’s essence, is coessential with Him. And if we too have been taught the same 
thing, let us not fight with shadows, especially as knowing, that they who have so defined, have made this 
confession of faith, not to misrepresent the truth, but as vindicating the truth and religiousness towards 
Christ, and also as destroying the blasphemies against Him of the Ario-maniacs. For this must be 
considered and noted carefully, that, in using unlike-in-essence, and other-in-essence, we signify not the 
true Son, but some one of the creatures, and an introduced and adopted Son, which pleases the heretics; 
but when we speak uncontroversially of the Coessential, we signify a genuine Son born of the Father; 
though at this Christ’s enemies often burst with rage . What then I have learned myself, and have heard 
men of judgment say, I have written in few words; but do you, remaining on the foundation of the 
Apostles, and holding fast the traditions of the Fathers, pray that now at length all strife and rivalry may 
cease, and the futile questions of the heretics may be condemned, and all logomachy ; and the guilty and 
murderous heresy of the Arians may disappear, and the truth may shine again in the hearts of all, so that 
all every where may say the same thing’ (1 Cor. i. 10), and think the same thing , and that, no Arian 
contumelies remaining, it may be said and confessed in every Church, One Lord, one faith, one baptism’ 
(Eph. iv. 5), in Christ Jesus our Lord, through whom to the Father be the glory and the strength, unto ages 


of ages. Amen. 


POSTSCRIPT 


55. After I had written my account of the Councils , I had information that the most irreligious Constantius 
had sent Letters to the Bishops remaining in Ariminum; and I have taken pains to get copies of them from 
true brethren and to send them to you, and also what the Bishops answered; that you may know the 
irreligious craft of the Emperor, and the firm and unswerving purpose of the Bishops towards the truth. 


Interpretation of the Letter . 
Constantius, Victorious and Triumphant, Augustus, to all Bishops who are assembled at Ariminum. 


That the divine and adorable Law is our chief care, your excellencies are not ignorant; but as yet we have 
been unable to receive the twenty Bishops sent by your wisdom, and charged with the legation from you, 
for we are pressed by a necessary expedition against the Barbarians; and as ye know, it beseems to have 
the soul clear from every care, when one handles the matters of the Divine Law. Therefore we have 
ordered the Bishops to await our return at Adrianople; that, when all public affairs are well arranged, 
then at length we may hear and weigh their suggestions. Let it not then be grievous to your constancy to 
await their return, that, when they come back with our answer to you, ye may be able to bring matters to 
a close which so deeply affect the well-being of the Catholic Church. 


This was what the Bishops received at the hands of three emissaries. 
Reply of the Bishops. 


The letter of your humanity we have received, most God-beloved Lord Emperor, which reports that, on 
account of stress of public affairs, as yet you have been unable to attend to our deputies; and in which you 
command us to await their return, until your godliness shall be advised by them of what we have defined 
conformably to our ancestors. However, we now profess and aver at once by these presents, that we shall 
not recede from our purpose, as we also instructed our deputies. We ask then that you will with serene 
countenance command these letters of our mediocrity to be read; but also that you will graciously receive 
those, with which we charged our deputies. This however your gentleness comprehends as well as we, 
that great grief and sadness at present prevail, because that, in these your most happy days, so many 
Churches are without Bishops. And on this account we again request your humanity, most God-beloved 
Lord Emperor, that, if it please your religiousness, you would command us, before the severe winter 
weather sets in, to return to our Churches, that so we may be able, unto God Almighty and our Lord and 
Saviour Christ, His Only-begotten Son, to fulfil together with our flocks our wonted prayers in behalf of 
your imperial sway, as indeed we have ever performed them, and at this time make them. 


Tomus Ad Antiochenos 


TOME OR SYNODAL LETTER TO THE PEOPLE OF ANTIOCH 


To our beloved and much-desired fellow-ministers Eusebius , Lucifer , Asterius , Kymatius, and Anatolius, 
Athanasius and the bishops present in Alexandria from Italy and Arabia, Egypt and Libya; Eusebius, 
Asterius, Gaius, Agathus, Ammonius, Agathodaemon, Dracontius, Adelphius, Hermaeon, Marcus, 
Theodorus, Andreas, Paphnutius, another Marcus, Zoilus, Menas, George, Lucius, Macarius and the rest, 
all greeting in Christ. 


We are persuaded that being ministers of God and good stewards ye are sufficient to order the affairs of 
the Church in every respect. But since it has come to us, that many who were formerly separated from us 
by jealousy now wish for peace, while many also having severed their connection with the Arian madmen 
are desiring our communion, we think it well to write to your courtesy what ourselves and the beloved 
Eusebius and Asterius have drawn up: yourselves being our beloved and truly most-desired fellow- 
ministers. We rejoice at the said tidings, and pray that even if any be left still far from us, and if any 
appear to be in agreement with the Arians, he may promptly leave their madness, so that for the future all 
men everywhere may say, One Lord, one faith .’ For as the psalmist says, what is so good or pleasant as 
for brethren to dwell in unity . But our dwelling is the Church, and our mind ought to be the same. For 
thus we believe that the Lord also will dwell with us, who says, I will dwell with them and walk in them ‘ 
and Here will I dwell for I have a delight therein .’ But by here’ what is meant but there where one faith 
and religion is preached? 


2. Mission of Eusebius and Asterius. 


We then of Egypt truly wished to go to you along with our beloved Eusebius and Asterius, for many 
reasons, but chiefly that we might embrace your affection and together enjoy the said peace and concord. 
But since, as we declared in our other letters, and as ye may learn from our fellow-ministers, the needs of 
the church detain us, with much regret we begged the same fellow-ministers of ours, Eusebius and 
Asterius, to go to you in our stead. And we thank their piety in that although they might have gone at once 
to their dioceses, they preferred to go to you at all costs, on account of the pressing need of the Church. 
They therefore having consented, we consoled ourselves with the consideration that you and they being 
there, we all were present with you in mind. 


3. The Meletians’ to be acknowledged, and all who renounce heresy, especially as to the Holy Spirit. 


As many then as desire peace with us, and specially those who assemble in the Old [Church] and those 
again who are seceding from the Arians, do ye call to yourselves, and receive them as parents their sons, 
and welcome them as tutors and guardians; and unite them to our beloved Paulinus and his people, 
without requiring more from them than to anathematise the Arian heresy and confess the faith confessed 
by the holy fathers at Nicaea, and to anathematise also those who say that the Holy Spirit is a Creature 
and separate from the Essence of Christ. For this is in truth a complete renunciation of the abominable 
heresy of the Arians, to refuse to divide the Holy Trinity, or to say that any part of it is a creature. For 
those who, while pretending to cite the faith confessed at Nicaea, venture to blaspheme the Holy Spirit, 
do nothing more than in words deny the Arian heresy while they retain it in thought. But let the impiety of 
Sabellius and of Paul of Samosata also be anathematised by all, and the madness of Valentinian and 
Basilides, and the folly of the Manichaeans. For if this be done, all evil suspicion will be removed on all 
hands, and the faith of the Catholic Church alone be exhibited in purity. 


4. The parties at Antioch to unite. 


But that we, and they who have ever remained in communion with us, hold this faith, we think no one of 
yourselves nor any one else is ignorant. But since we rejoice with all those who desire re-union, but 
especially with those that assemble in the Old [church], and as we glorify the Lord exceedingly, as for all 
things so especially for the good purpose of these men, we exhort you that concord be established with 
them on these terms, and, as we said above, without further conditions, without namely any further 
demand upon yourselves on the part of those who assemble in the Old [church], or Paulinus and his 
fellows propounding anything else, or aught beyond the Nicene definition. 


5. The creed of Sardica not an authorised formula. Question of hypostasis.’ 
And prohibit even the reading or publication of the paper, much talked of by some, as having been drawn 


up concerning the Faith at the synod of Sardica. For the synod made no definition of the kind. For whereas 
some demanded, on the ground that the Nicene synod was defective, the drafting of a creed, and in their 


haste even attempted it , the holy synod assembled in Sardica was indignant, and decreed that no 
statement of faith should be drafted, but that they should be content with the Faith confessed by the 
fathers at Nicaea, inasmuch as it lacked nothing but was full of piety, and that it was undesirable for a 
second creed to be promulged, lest that drafted at Nicaea should be deemed imperfect, and a pretext be 
given to those who were often wishing to draft and define a creed. So that if a man propound the above or 
any other paper, stop them, and persuade them rather to keep the peace. For in such men we perceive no 
motive save only contentiousness. For as to those whom some were blaming for speaking of three 
Subsistences , on the ground that the phrase is unscriptural and therefore suspicious, we thought it right 
indeed to require nothing beyond the confession of Nicaea, but on account of the contention we made 
enquiry of them, whether they meant, like the Arian madmen, subsistences foreign and strange, and alien 
in essence from one another, and that each Subsistence was divided apart by itself, as is the case with 
creatures in general and in particular with those begotten of men, or like different substances, such as 
gold, silver, or brass;—or whether, like other heretics, they meant three Beginnings and three Gods, by 
speaking of three Subsistences. 


They assured us in reply that they neither meant this nor had ever held it. But upon our asking them what 
then do you mean by it, or why do you use such expressions?’ they replied, Because they believed in a 
Holy Trinity, not a trinity in name only, but existing and subsisting in truth, both a Father truly existing 
and subsisting, and a Son truly substantial and subsisting, and a Holy Spirit subsisting and really existing 
do we acknowledge,’ and that neither had they said there were three Gods or three beginnings, nor would 
they at all tolerate such as said or held so, but that they acknowledged a Holy Trinity but One Godhead, 
and one Beginning, and that the Son is coessential with the Father, as the fathers said; while the Holy 
Spirit is not a creature, nor external, but proper to and inseparable from the Essence of the Father and 
the Son. 


6. The question of one Subsistence (Hypostasis) or three, not to be pressed. 


Having accepted then these men’s interpretation and defence of their language, we made enquiry of those 
blamed by them for speaking of One Subsistence, whether they use the expression in the sense of 
Sabellius, to the negation of the Son and the Holy Spirit, or as though the Son were non-substantial, or 
the Holy Spirit impersonal . But they in their turn assured us that they neither meant this nor had ever 
held it, but we use the word Subsistence thinking it the same thing to say Subsistence or Essence;’ But we 
hold that there is One, because the Son is of the Essence of the Father, and because of the identity of 
nature. For we believe that there is one Godhead, and that it has one nature, and not that there is one 
nature of the Father, from which that of the Son and of the Holy Spirit are distinct.’ Well, thereupon they 
who had been blamed for saying there were three Subsistences agreed with the others, while those who 
had spoken of One Essence, also confessed the doctrine of the former as interpreted by them. And by both 
sides Arius was anathematised as an adversary of Christ, and Sabellius, and Paul of Samosata, as impious 
men, and Valentinus and Basilides as aliens from the truth, and Manichaeus as an inventor of mischief. 
And all, by God’s grace, and after the above explanations, agree together that the faith confessed by the 
fathers at Nicaea is better than the said phrases, and that for the future they would prefer to be content 
to use its language. 


7. The human Nature of Christ complete, not Body only. 


But since also certain seemed to be contending together concerning the fleshly Economy of the Saviour, 
we enquired of both parties. And what the one confessed, the others also agreed to, that the Word did not, 
as it came to the prophets, so dwell in a holy man at the consummation of the ages, but that the Word 
Himself was made flesh, and being in the Form of God, took the form of a servant , and from Mary after 
the flesh became man for us, and that thus in Him the human race is perfectly and wholly delivered from 
sin and quickened from the dead, and given access to the kingdom of the heavens. For they confessed also 
that the Saviour had not a body without a soul, nor without sense or intelligence; for it was not possible, 
when the Lord had become man for us, that His body should be without intelligence: nor was the salvation 
effected in the Word Himself a salvation of body only, but of soul also. And being Son of God in truth, He 
became also Son of Man, and being God’s Only-begotten Son, He became also at the same time firstborn 
among many brethren .’ Wherefore neither was there one Son of God before Abraham, another after 
Abraham : nor was there one that raised up Lazarus, another that asked concerning him; but the same it 
was that said as man, Where does Lazarus lie ;’ and as God raised him up: the same that as man and in 
the body spat, but divinely as Son of God opened the eyes of the man blind from his birth ; and while, as 
Peter says , in the flesh He suffered, as God opened the tomb and raised the dead. For which reasons, thus 
understanding all that is said in the Gospel, they assured us that they held the same truth about the 
Word’s Incarnation and becoming Man. 


8. Questions of words must not be suffered to divide those who think alike. 


These things then being thus confessed, we exhort you not hastily to condemn those who so confess, and 
so explain the phrases they use, nor to reject them, but rather to accept them as they desire peace and 
defend themselves, while you check and rebuke, as of suspicious views, those who refuse so to confess 
and to explain their language. But while you refuse toleration to the latter, counsel the others also who 
explain and hold aright, not to enquire further into each other’s opinions, nor to fight about words to no 


useful purpose, nor to go on contending with the above phrases, but to agree in the mind of piety. For they 
who are not thus minded, but only stir up strife with such petty phrases, and seek something beyond what 
was drawn up at Nicaea, do nothing except give their neighbour turbid confusion to drink ,’ like men who 
grudge peace and love dissensions. But do ye, as good men and faithful servants and stewards of the Lord, 
stop and check what gives offence and is strange, and value above all things peace of that kind, faith 
being sound. Perhaps God will have pity on us, and unite what is divided, and, there being once more one 
flock , we shall all have one leader, even our Lord Jesus Christ. 


9. The above terms unanimously agreed upon. 


These things, albeit there was no need to require anything beyond the synod of Nicaea, nor to tolerate the 
language of contention, yet for the sake of peace, and to prevent the rejection of men who wish to believe 
aright, we enquired into. And what they confessed, we put briefly into writing, we namely who are left in 
Alexandria, in common with our fellow-ministers, Asterius and Eusebius. For most of us had gone away to 
our dioceses. But do you on your part read this in public where you are wont to assemble, and be pleased 
to invite all to you thither. For it is right that the letter should be there first read, and that there those who 
desire and strive for peace should be re-united. And then, when they are re-united, in the spot where all 
the laity think best, in the presence of your courtesy, the public assemblies should be held, and the Lord 
be glorified by all together. The brethren who are with me greet you. I pray that you may be well, and 
remember us to the Lord; both I, Athanasius, and likewise the other bishops assembled, sign, and those 
sent by Lucifer, bishop of the island of Sardinia, two deacons, Herennius and Agapetus; and from 
Paulinus, Maximus and Calemerus, deacons also. And there were present certain monks of Apolinarius the 
bishop, sent from him for the purpose. 


10. Signatures. 


The names of the several bishops to whom the letter is addressed are: Eusebius of the city of Virgilli in 
Gaul , Lucifer of the island of Sardinia, Asterius of Petra, Arabia, Kymatius of Paltus, Coele-Syria, 
Anatolius of Euboea. 


Senders: the Pope Athanasius, and those present with him in Alexandria, viz.: Eusebius, Asterius, and the 
others above-mentioned, Gaius of Paratonium in Hither Libya, Agathus of Phragonis and part of Elearchia 
in Egypt, Ammonius of Pachnemunis and the rest of Elearchia, Agathodaemon of Schedia and Menelaitas, 
Dracontius of Lesser Hermupolis, Adelphius of Onuphis in Lychni, Hermion of Tanes , Marcus of Zygra , 
Hither Libya, Theodorus of Athribis , Andreas of Arsenoe, Paphnutius of Sais, Marcus of Philae, Zoilus of 
Andros , Menas of Antiphra . 


Eusebius also signs the following in Latin, of which the translation is: 


I Eusebius, according to your exact confession made on either side by agreement concerning the 
Subsistences, also add my agreement; further concerning the Incarnation of our Saviour, namely that the 
Son of God has become Man, taking everything upon Himself without sin, like the composition of our old 
man, I ratify the text of the letter. And whereas the Sardican paper is ruled out, to avoid the appearance of 
issuing anything beyond the creed of Nicaea, I also add my consent, in order that the creed of Nicaea may 
not seem by it to be excluded, and [I agree] that it should not be published. I pray for your health in the 
Lord. 


I Asterius agree to what is above written, and pray for your health in the Lord. 
11. The Tome’ signed at Antioch. 


And after this Tome was sent off from Alexandria, thus signed by the aforesaid, [the recipients] in their 
turn signed it: 


I Paulinus hold thus, as I received from the fathers, that the Father perfectly exists and subsists, and that 
the Son perfectly subsists, and that the Holy Spirit perfectly subsists. Wherefore also I accept the above 
explanation concerning the Three Subsistences, and the one Subsistence, or rather Essence, and those 
who hold thus. For it is pious to hold and confess the Holy Trinity in one Godhead. And concerning the 
Word of the Father becoming Man for us, I hold as it is written, that, as John says, the Word was made 
Flesh, not in the sense of those most impious persons who say that He has undergone a change, but that 
He has become Man for us, being born of the holy Virgin Mary and of the Holy Spirit. For the Saviour had 
a body neither without soul, nor without sense, nor without intelligence. For it were impossible, the Lord 
being made Man for us, that His body should be without intelligence. Wherefore I anathematise those who 
set aside the Faith confessed at Nicaea, and who do not say that the Son is of the Father’s Essence, and 
coessential with the Father. Moreover I anathematise those who say that the Holy Spirit is a Creature 
made through the Son. Once more I anathematise the heresy of Sabellius and of Photinus , and every 
heresy, walking in the Faith of Nicaea, and in all that is above written. I Karterius pray for your health. 


APPENDIX 
EXILE OF ATHANASIUS UNDER JULIAN, 362-363 


The fragment which follows, containing an interesting report of a story told by Athanasius to Ammonius, 
Bishop of Pachnemunis, is inserted here as furnishing undesignedly important details as to the movements 
of Athanasius in 363. See Prolegg. ch. v. S:3 h, also ch. ii. S:9. It is excerpted by Montfaucon from an 
account of the Abbat Theodore, written for Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria (385-412) by a certain 
Ammon (Acta SS. Maii, Tom. iii. Append., pp. 63-71). The writer was at that time a bishop (see unknown): 
he was born about 335, as he was seventeen years old when he embraced the monastic life a year and 
more’ after the proclamation of Gallus as Caesar (Mar. 15, 351). About the time of the expulsion of 
Athanasius by Syrianus he retired to Nitria, where he remained many years, and finally returned to 
Alexandria, where he appears (infra) as one of the clergy; the date of his elevation to the Episcopate 
cannot be fixed, but it obviously cannot be as early as 356-7 (so D.C.B. i. 102 (2), and probably is much 
later even than 362, in which year he would still be hardly twenty-eight. (He mentions the objections to 
the election of Athanasius, who was probably 30 in 328, on the ground of his youth.) Accordingly (apart 
from the different form of his name) he cannot be identified with either of the Ammonii referred to in Tom. 
ad. Ant. 1, note 3; Hist. Ar. 72, &c. The elder of the two does not concern us here: the younger (supr. pp. 
483, 486), is the Ammonius to whom Athanasius told the story in the hearing of Ammon, and was now 
dead. Of Hermon, Bishop of Bubastis, mentioned as present along with Ammonius, Theophilus, and 
Ammon when the story was told, nothing is known (except that the date D.C.B. iii. 4 (2) is over 25 years 
too early). As he is not of blessed memory,’ he was possibly still living during the Episcopate of Theophilus 
and Ammon. (There is nothing to identify him with the bishop of Tanes in Tom. Ant. 1, 10.) 


The story itself is given at second-hand, from Ammon’s recollection of a statement by Athanasius some 12 
to 15 years (at least) before he wrote. The prophetic details about Jovian may therefore be put down to 
natural accretion (Letter 56, note 2). But (apart from the fact that Julian’s death must have been 
rumoured long before the tardy official announcement of it, Tillem. Emp. iv. 449 sqq., Prolegg. ubi supr.) 
that Athanasius told of the pheme of Julian’s death among the monks of the Thebaid need not be doubted. 
The story is one of a very large class, many of which are fairly authenticated. To say nothing of the pheme 
at the battle of Mycale; we have in recent times the authority of Mr. R. Stuart Poole, of the British 
Museum, for the fact that on the night of the death of the Duke of Cambridge (July 9, 1850), Mr. Pooles’s 
brother suddenly took out his watch and said, “Note the time, the Duke of Cambridge is dead,” and that 
the time proved to be correct;’ also the case of Mr. Edmonds who saw at Leicester, early in the morning of 
Nov. 4, 1837, an irruption of water into the works of the Thames tunnel, by which a workman was 
drowned; (other curious cases in Phantasms of the Living’ vol. 2, pp. 367 sqq.). The letter or memoir from 
which this Narratio’ is taken, was published by the Bollandists from a Medicean ms., and it bears every 
internal mark of genuineness. In what way it is integrally connected with the Vita Antonii (Gwatkin, 
Studies, p. 101), except by the fact that it happens to mention Antony, I fail to see. On the subject of 
Theodore of Tabenne, the main subject of the memoir, see Amelineau’s S. Pakhome ( ut supra, p. 188), 
also infr. Letter 58, note 3. 


“As I think your holiness was present and heard, when his blessedness Pope Athanasius, in the presence of 
other clergy of Alexandria and of my insignificance, formerly related in the Great Church something about 
Theodorus , to the Ammonius of blessed memory, bishop of Elearchia , and to Hermon, bishop of the city 
of Bumastica ; I write only what is necessary to put your reverence in mind of what he said. When the 
famous bishops were wondering at the Blessed Antony, Pope Athanasius—for Antony was often with him— 
said to them:— 


I saw also at that season great men of God, who are lately dead, Theodorus chief of the Tabennesian 
monks, and the father of the monks around Antinoopolis, called Abbas Pammon. For when I was pursued 
by Julian, and was expecting to be slain by him—for this news was shewn me by good friends—these two 
came to me on the same day at Antinoopolis. And having planned to hide with Theodorus, I embarked on 
his vessel, which was completely covered in, while Abbas Pammon accompanied us. And when the wind 
was unfavourable, I was very anxious and prayed; and the monks with Theodore got out and towed the 
boat. And as Abbas Pammon was encouraging me in my anxiety, I said Believe me when I! say that my 
heart is never so trustful in time of peace as in time of persecution. For I have good confidence that 
suffering for Christ, and strengthened by His mercy, even though I am slain, I shall find mercy with Him.’ 
And while I was still saying this, Theodorus fixed his eyes on Abbas Pammon and smiled, while the other 
nearly laughed. So I said to them, Why have you laughed at my words, do you convict me of cowardice?’ 
and Theodorus said to Abbas Pammon, Tell him why we smiled.’ At which the latter said, You ought to tell 
him.’ So Theodorus said, in this very hour Julian has been slain in Persia’ for so God had declared 
beforehand concerning him: the haughty man, the despiser and the boaster, shall finish nothing . But a 
Christian Emperor shall arise who shall be illustrious, but shall live only a short time . Wherefore you 
ought not to harass yourselves by departing into the Thebaid, but secretly to go to the Court, for you will 
meet him by the way, and having been kindly received by him, will return to your Church. And he soon 
shall be taken by God.’ And so it happened. From which cause I believe, that many who are well pleasing 
to God live unnoticed, especially among the monks. For those men unnoticed also, such as the blessed 
Amun and the holy Theodorus in the mountain of Nitria, and the servant of God, the happy old man 


Pammon.” 


of a diluted divinity and an attenuated felicity, as the breath (of God), though not His spirit; and although 
immortal, as this is an attribute of divinity, yet for all that passible, since this is an incident of a born 
condition, and consequently from the first capable of deviation from perfection and right, and by 
consequence susceptible of a failure in memory. This point I have discussed sufficiently with Hermogenes. 
But it may be further observed, that if the soul is to merit being accounted a god, by reason of all its 
qualities being equal to the attributes of God, it must then be subject to no passion, and therefore to no 
loss of memory; for this defect of oblivion is as great an injury to that of which you predicate it, as 
memory is the glory thereof, which Plato himself deems the very safeguard of the senses and intellectual 
faculties, and which Cicero has designated the treasury of all the sciences. Now we need not raise the 
doubt whether so divine a faculty as the soul was capable of losing memory: the question rather is, 
whether it is able to recover afresh that which it has lost. I could not decide whether that, which ought to 
have lost memory, if it once incurred the loss, would be powerful enough to recollect itself. Both 
alternatives, indeed, will agree very well with my soul, but not with Plato’s. In the second place, my 
objection to him will stand thus: (Plato,) do you endow the soul with a natural competency for 
understanding those well-known ideas of yours? Certainly I do, will be your answer. Well, now, no one will 
concede to you that the knowledge, (which you say is) the gift of nature, of the natural sciences can fail. 
But the knowledge of the sciences fails; the knowledge of the various fields of learning and of the arts of 
life fails; and so perhaps the knowledge of the faculties and affections of our minds fails, although they 
seem to be inherent in our nature, but really are not so: because, as we have already said, they are 
affected by accidents of place, of manners and customs, of bodily condition, of the state of man’s health— 
by the influences of the Supreme Powers, and the changes of man’s free-will. Now the instinctive 
knowledge of natural objects never fails, not even in the brute creation. The lion, no doubt, will forget his 
ferocity, if surrounded by the softening influence of training; he may become, with his beautiful mane, the 
plaything of some Queen Berenice, and lick her cheeks with his tongue. A wild beast may lay aside his 
habits, but his natural instincts will not be forgotten. He will not forget his proper food, nor his natural 
resources, nor his natural alarms; and should the queen offer him fishes or cakes, he will wish for flesh; 
and if, when he is ill, any antidote be prepared for him, he will still require the ape; and should no 
hunting-spear be presented against him, he will yet dread the crow of the cock. In like manner with man, 
who is perhaps the most forgetful of all creatures, the knowledge of everything natural to him will remain 
ineradicably fixed in him,—but this alone, as being alone a natural instinct. He will never forget to eat 
when he is hungry; or to drink when he is thirsty; or to use his eyes when he wants to see; or his ears, to 
hear; or his nose, to smell; or his mouth, to taste; or his hand, to touch. These are, to be sure, the senses, 
which philosophy depreciates by her preference for the intellectual faculties. But if the natural knowledge 
of the sensuous faculties is permanent, how happens it that the knowledge of the intellectual faculties 
fails, to which the superiority is ascribed? Whence, now, arises that power of forgetfulness itself which 
precedes recollection? From long lapse of time, he says. But this is a shortsighted answer. Length of time 
cannot be incidental to that which, according to him, is unborn, and which therefore must be deemed 
most certainly eternal. For that which is eternal, on the ground of its being unborn, since it admits neither 
of beginning nor end of time, is subject to no temporal criterion. And that which time does not measure, 
undergoes no change in consequence of time; nor is long lapse of time at all influential over it. If time is a 
cause of oblivion, why, from the time of the soul’s entrance into the body, does memory fail, as if 
thenceforth the soul were to be affected by time? for the soul, being undoubtedly prior to the body, was of 
course not irrespective of time. Is it, indeed, immediately on the soul’s entrance into the body that 
oblivion takes place, or some time afterwards? If immediately, where will be the long lapse of the time 
which is as yet inadmissible in the hypothesis? Take, for instance, the case of the infant. If some time 
afterwards, will not the soul, during the interval previous to the moment of oblivion, still exercise its 
powers of memory? And how comes it to pass that the soul subsequently forgets, and then afterwards 
again remembers? How long, too, must the lapse of the time be regarded as having been, during which 
the oblivion oppressed the soul? The whole course of one’s life, I apprehend, will be insufficient to efface 
the memory of an age which endured so long before the soul’s assumption of the body. But then, again, 
Plato throws the blame upon the body, as if it were at all credible that a born substance could extinguish 
the power of one that is unborn. There exist, however, among bodies a great many differences, by reason 
of their rationality, their bulk, their condition, their age, and their health. Will there then be supposed to 
exist similar differences in obliviousness? Oblivion, however, is uniform and identical. Therefore bodily 
peculiarity, with its manifold varieties, will not become the cause of an effect which is an invariable one. 
There are likewise, according to Plato’s own testimony, many proofs to show that the soul has a divining 
faculty, as we have already advanced against Hermogenes. But there is not a man living, who does not 
himself feel his soul possessed with a presage and augury of some omen, danger, or joy. Now, if the body 
is not prejudicial to divination, it will not, I suppose, be injurious to memory. One thing is certain, that 
souls in the same body both forget and remember. If any corporeal condition engenders forgetfulness, 
how will it admit the opposite state of recollection? Because recollection, after forgetfulness, is actually 
the resurrection of the memory. Now, how should not that which is hostile to the memory at first, be also 
prejudicial to it in the second instance? Lastly, who have better memories than little children, with their 
fresh, unworn souls, not yet immersed in domestic and public cares, but devoted only to those studies the 
acquirement of which is itself a reminiscence? Why, indeed, do we not all of us recollect in an equal 
degree, since we are equal in our forgetfulness? But this is true only of philosophers! But not even of the 
whole of them. Amongst so many nations, in so great a crowd of sages, Plato, to be sure, is the only man 
who has combined the oblivion and the recollection of ideas. Now, since this main argument of his by no 


Ad Afros Epistola Synodica 


TO THE BISHOPS OF AFRICA 
Letter of Ninety Bishops of Egypt and Libya, including Athanasius. 
1. Pre-Eminence of the Council of Nicaea. Efforts to exalt that of Ariminum at its expense. 


The letters are sufficient which were written by our beloved fellow-minister Damasus, bishop of the Great 
Rome, and the large number of bishops who assembled along with him; and equally so are those of the 
other synods which were held, both in Gaul and in Italy, concerning the sound Faith which Christ gave us, 
the Apostles preached, and the Fathers, who met at Nicaea from all this world of ours, have handed down. 
For so great a stir was made at that time about the Arian heresy, in order that they who had fallen into it 
might be reclaimed, while its inventors might be made manifest. To that council, accordingly, the whole 
world has long ago agreed, and now, many synods having been held, all men have been put in mind, both 
in Dalmatia and Dardania, Macedonia, Epirus and Greece, Crete, and the other islands, Sicily, Cyprus, 
Pamphylia, Lycia, and Isauria, all Egypt and the Libyas, and most of the Arabians have come to know it, 
and marvelled at those who signed it, inasmuch as even if there were left among them any bitterness 
springing up from the root of the Arians; we mean Auxentius, Ursacius, Valens and their fellows, by these 
letters they have been cut off and isolated. The confession arrived at at Nicaea was, we say once more, 
sufficient and enough by itself, for the subversion of all irreligious heresy, and for the security and 
furtherance of the doctrine of the Church. But since we have heard that certain wishing to oppose it are 
attempting to cite a synod supposed to have been held at Ariminum, and are eagerly striving that it should 
prevail rather than the other, we think it right to write and put you in mind, not to endure anything of the 
sort: for this is nothing else but a second growth of the Arian heresy. For what else do they wish for who 
reject the synod held against it, namely the Nicene, if not that the cause of Arius should prevail? What 
then do such men deserve, but to be called Arians, and to share the punishment of the Arians? For they 
were not afraid of God, who says, Remove not the eternal boundaries which thy fathers placed ,’ and He 
that speaketh against father or mother, let him die the death :’ they were not in awe of their fathers, who 
enjoined that they who hold the opposite of their confession should be anathema. 


2. The Synod of Nicaea contrasted with the local Synods held since. 


For this was why an ecumenical synod has been held at Nicaea, 318 bishops assembling to discuss the 
faith on account of the Arian heresy, namely, in order that local synods should no more be held on the 
subject of the Faith, but that, even if held, they should not hold good. For what does that Council lack, that 
any one should seek to innovate? It is full of piety, beloved; and has filled the whole world with it. Indians 
have acknowledged it, and all Christians of other barbarous nations. Vain then is the labour of those who 
have often made attempts against it. For already the men we refer to have held ten or more synods, 
changing their ground at each, and while taking away some things from earlier decisions, in later ones 
make changes and additions. And so far they have gained nothing by writing, erasing, and using force, not 
knowing that every plant that the Heavenly Father hath not planted shall be plucked up .’ But the word of 
the Lord which came through the ecumenical Synod at Nicaea, abides for ever . For if one compare 
number with number, these who met at Nicaea are more than those at local synods, inasmuch as the 
whole is greater than the part. But if a man wishes to discern the reason of the Synod at Nicaea, and that 
of the large number subsequently held by these men, he will find that while there was a reasonable cause 
for the former, the others were got together by force, by reason of hatred and contention. For the former 
council was summoned because of the Arian heresy, and because of Easter, in that they of Syria, Cilicia 
and Mesopotamia differed from us, and kept the feast at the same season as the Jews. But thanks to the 
Lord, harmony has resulted not only as to the Faith, but also as to the Sacred Feast. And that was the 
reason of the synod at Nicaea. But the subsequent ones were without number, all however planned in 
opposition to the ecumenical. 


3. The true nature of the proceedings at Ariminum. 


This being pointed out, who will accept those who cite the synod of Ariminum, or any other, against the 
Nicene? or who could help hating men who set at nought their fathers’ decisions, and put above them the 
newer ones, drawn up at Ariminum with contention and violence? or who would wish to agree with these 
men, who do not accept even their own? For in their own ten or more synods, as I said above, they wrote 
now one thing, now another, and so came out clearly as themselves the accusers of each one. Their case is 
not unlike that of the Jewish traitors in old times. For just as they left the one well of the living water, and 
hewed for themselves broken cisterns, which cannot hold water, as the prophet Jeremiah has it , so these 
men, fighting against the one ecumenical synod, hewed for themselves’ many synods, and all appeared 


empty, like a sheaf without strength .’ Let us not then tolerate those who cite the Ariminian or any other 
synod against that of Nicaea. For even they who cite that of Ariminum appear not to know what was done 
there, for else they would have said nothing about it. For ye know, beloved, from those who went from you 
to Ariminum, how Ursacius and Valens, Eudoxius and Auxentius (and there Demophilus also was with 
them), were deposed, after wishing to write something to supersede the Nicene decisions. For on being 
requested to anathematise the Arian heresy, they refused, and preferred to be its ringleaders. So the 
bishops, like genuine servants of the Lord and orthodox believers (and there were nearly 200 ), wrote that 
they were satisfied with the Nicene alone, and desired and held nothing more or less than that. This they 
also reported to Constantius, who had ordered the assembling of the synod. But the men who had been 
deposed at Ariminum went off to Constantius, and caused those who had reported against them to be 
insulted, and threatened with not being allowed to return to their dioceses, and to be treated with 
violence in Thrace that very winter, to compel them to tolerate their innovations. 


4. The Nicene formula in accordance with Scripture. 


If then any cite the synod of Ariminum, firstly let them point out the deposition of the above persons, and 
what the bishops wrote, namely that none should seek anything beyond what had been agreed upon by 
the fathers at Nicaea, nor cite any synod save that one. But this they suppress, but make much of what 
was done by violence in Thrace ; thus shewing that they are dissemblers of the Arian heresy, and aliens 
from the sound Faith. And again, if a man were to examine and compare the great synod itself, and those 
held by these people, he would discover the piety of the one and the folly of the others. They who 
assembled at Nicaea did so not after being deposed: and secondly, they confessed that the Son was of the 
Essence of the Father. But the others, after being deposed again and again, and once more at Ariminum 
itself, ventured to write that it ought not to be said that the Son had Essence or Subsistence. This enables 
us to see, brethren, that they of Nicaea breathe the spirit of Scripture, in that God says in Exodus , Iam 
that I am,’ and through Jeremiah, Who is in His substance and hath seen His word;’ and just below, if they 
had stood in My subsistence and heard My words:’ now subsistence is essence, and means nothing else 
but very being, which Jeremiah calls existence, in the words, and they heard not the voice of existence .’ 
For subsistence, and essence, is existence: for it is, or in other words exists. This Paul also perceiving 
wrote to the Hebrews, who being the brightness of his glory, and the express Image of his subsistence .’ 
But the others, who think they know the Scriptures and call themselves wise, and do not choose to speak 
of subsistence in God (for thus they wrote at Ariminum and at other synods of theirs), were surely with 
justice deposed, saying as they did, like the fool did in his heart , God is not.’ And again the fathers taught 
at Nicaea that the Son and Word is not a creature, nor made, having read all things were made through 
Him ,’ and in Him were all things created, and consist ;’ while these men, Arians rather than Christians, in 
their other synods have ventured to call Him a creature, and one of the things that are made, things of 
which He Himself is the Artificer and Maker. For if through Him all things were made’ and He too is a 
creature, He would be the creator of Himself. And how can what is being created create? or He that is 
creating be created? 


5. How the test Coessential’ came to be adopted at Nicaea. 


But not even thus are they ashamed, although they say such things as cause them to be hated by all; 
citing the Synod of Ariminum, only to shew that there also they were deposed. And as to the actual 
definition of Nicaea, that the Son is coessential with the Father, on account of which they ostensibly 
oppose the synod, and buzz around everywhere like gnats about the phrase, either they stumble at it from 
ignorance, like those who stumble at the stone of stumbling that was laid in Sion ; or else they know, but 
for that very reason are constantly opposing and murmuring, because it is an accurate declaration and full 
in the face of their heresy. For it is not the phrases that vex them, but the condemnation of themselves 
which the definition contains. And of this, once again, they are themselves the cause, even if they wish to 
conceal the fact of which they are perfectly aware,—But we must now mention it, in order that hence also 
the accuracy of the great synod may be shewn. For the assembled bishops wished to put away the impious 
phrases devised by the Arians, namely made of nothing,’ and that the Son was a thing made,’ and a 
creature,’ and that there was a time when He was not,’ and that He is of mutable nature.’ And they 
wished to set down in writing the acknowledged language of Scripture, namely that the Word is of God by 
nature Only-begotten, Power, Wisdom of the Father, Very God, as John says, and as Paul wrote, brightness 
of the Father’s glory and express image of His person . But Eusebius and his fellows, drawn on by their 
own error, kept conferring together as follows: Let us assent. For we also are of God: for “there is one God 
of whom are all things ,” and “old things are passed away, behold all things are made new, but all things 
are of God .”‘ And they considered what is written in the Shepherd , Before all things believe that God is 
one, who created and set all things in order, and made them to exist out of nothing.’ But the Bishops, 
beholding their craftiness, and the cunning of their impiety, expressed more plainly the sense of the words 
of God,’ by writing that the Son is of the Essence of God, so that whereas the Creatures, since they do not 
exist of themselves without a cause, but have a beginning of their existence, are said to be of God,’ the 
Son alone might be deemed proper to the Essence of the Father. For this is peculiar to one who is Only- 
begotten and true Word in relation to a Father, and this was the reason why the words of the essence’ 
were adopted. Again , upon the bishops asking the dissembling minority if they agreed that the Son was 
not a Creature, but the Power and only Wisdom of the Father, and the Eternal Image, in all respects exact, 
of the Father, and true God, Eusebius and his fellows were observed exchanging nods with one another, as 


much as to say this applies to us men also, for we too are called “the image and glory of God ,” and of us it 
is said, “For we which live are alway ,” and there are many Powers, and “all the power of the Lord went 
out of the land of Egypt,” while the caterpillar and the locust are called His “great power .” And “the Lord 
of powers is with us, the God of Jacob is our help.” For we hold that we are proper to God, and not merely 
so, but insomuch that He has even called us brethren. Nor does it vex us, even if they call the Son Very 
God. For when made He exists in verity.’ 


6. The Nicene test not unscriptural in sense, nor a novelty. 


Such was the corrupt mind of the Arians. But here too the Bishops, beholding their craftiness, collected 
from the Scriptures the figures of brightness, of the river and the well, and of the relation of the express 
Image to the Subsistence, and the texts, in thy light shall we see light ,’ and I and the Father are one .’ 
And lastly they wrote more plainly, and concisely, that the Son was coessential with the Father; for all the 
above passages signify this. And their murmuring, that the phrases are unscriptural, is exposed as vain by 
themselves, for they have uttered their impieties in unscriptural terms: (for such are of nothing’ and there 
was a time when He was not’), while yet they find fault because they were condemned by unscriptural 
terms pious in meaning. While they, like men sprung from a dunghill, verily spoke of the earth ,’ the 
Bishops, not having invented their phrases for themselves, but having testimony from their Fathers, wrote 
as they did. For ancient bishops, of the Great Rome and of our city, some 130 years ago, wrote and 
censured those who said that the Son was a creature and not coessential with the Father. And Eusebius 
knew this, who was bishop of Caesarea, and at first an accomplice of the Arian heresy; but afterwards, 
having signed at the Council of Nicaea, wrote to his own people affirming as follows: we know that certain 
eloquent and distinguished bishops and writers even of ancient date used the word “coessential” with 
reference to the Godhead of the Father and the Son.’ 


7. The position that the Son is a Creature inconsistent and untenable. 


Why then do they go on citing the Synod of Ariminum, at which they were deposed? Why do they reject 
that of Nicaea, at which their Fathers signed the confession that the Son is of the Father’s Essence and 
coessential with Him? Why do they run about? For now they are at war not only with the bishops who met 
at Nicaea, but with their own great bishops and their own friends. Whose heirs or successors then are 
they? How can they call men fathers, whose confession, well and apostolically drawn up, they will not 
accept? For if they think they can object to it, let them speak, or rather answer, that they may be 
convicted of falling foul of themselves, whether they believe the Son when He says, I and my Father are 
one,’ and he that hath seen Me hath seen the Father .’ Yes,’ they must answer, since it is written we 
believe it.’ But if they are asked how they are one, and how he that hath seen the Son hath seen the 
Father, of course, we suppose they will say, by reason of resemblance,’ unless they have quite come to 
agree with those who hold the brother-opinion to theirs, and are called Anomoeans. But if once more they 
are asked, how is He like?’ they brasen it out and say, by perfect virtue and harmony, by having the same 
will with the Father, by not willing what the Father wills not.’ But let them understand that one 
assimilated to God by virtue and will is liable also to the purpose of changing; but the Word is not thus, 
unless He is like’ in part, and as we are, because He is not like [God] in essence also. But these 
characteristics belong to us, who are originate, and of a created nature. For we too, albeit we cannot 
become like God in essence, yet by progress in virtue imitate God, the Lord granting us this grace, in the 
words, Be ye merciful as your Father is merciful:’ be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect .’ But 
that originate things are changeable, no one can deny, seeing that angels transgressed, Adam disobeyed, 
and all stand in need of the grace of the Word. But a mutable thing cannot be like God who is truly 
unchangeable, any more than what is created can be like its creator. This is why, with regard to us, the 
holy man said, Lord, who shall be likened unto thee ,’ and who among the gods is like unto thee, Lord ;’ 
meaning by gods those who, while created, had yet become partakers of the Word, as He Himself said, If 
he called them gods to whom the word of God came .’ But things which partake cannot be identical with 
or similar to that whereof they partake. For example, He said of Himself, I and the Father are one ,’ 
implying that things originate are not so. For we would ask those who allege the Ariminian Synod, 
whether a created essence can say, what things I see my Father make, those I make also .’ For things 
originate are made and do not make; or else they made even themselves. Why, if, as they say, the Son is a 
Creature and the Father is His Maker, surely the Son would be His own maker, as He is able to make what 
the Father makes, as He said. But such a supposition is absurd and utterly untenable, for none can make 
himself. 


8. The Son’s relation to the Father essential, not merely ethical. 


Once more, let them say whether things originate could say , all things whatsoever the Father hath are 
Mine.’ Now, He has the prerogative of creating and making, of Eternity, of omnipotence, of immutability. 
But things originate cannot have the power of making, for they are creatures; nor eternity, for their 
existence has a beginning; nor of omnipotence and immutability, for they are under sway, and of 
changeable nature, as the Scriptures say. Well then, if these prerogatives belong to the Son, they clearly 
do so, not on account of His virtue, as said above, but essentially, even as the synod said, He is of no other 
essence’ but of the Father’s, to whom these prerogatives are proper. But what can that be which is proper 
to the Father’s essence, and an offspring from it, or what name can we give it, save coessential?’ For that 


which a man sees in the Father, that sees he also in the Son; and that not by participation, but essentially. 
And this is [the meaning of] I and the Father are one,’ and he that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.’ 
Here especially once more it is easy to shew their folly. If it is from virtue, the antecedent of willing and 
not willing, and of moral progress, that you hold the Son to be like the Father; while these things fall 
under the category of quality; clearly you call God compound of quality and essence. But who will tolerate 
you when you say this? For God, who compounded all things to give them being, is not compound, nor of 
similar nature to the things made by Him through the Word. Far be the thought. For He is simple essence, 
in which quality is not, nor, as James says, any variableness or shadow of turning .’ Accordingly, if it is 
shewn that it is not from virtue (for in God there is no quality, neither is there in the Son), then He must 
be proper to God’s essence. And this you will certainly admit if mental apprehension is not utterly 
destroyed in you. But what is that which is proper to and identical with the essence of God, and an 
Offspring from it by nature, if not by this very fact coessential with Him that begat it? For this is the 
distinctive relation of a Son to a Father, and he who denies this, does not hold that the Word is Son in 
nature and in truth. 


9. The honest repudiation of Arianism involves the acceptance of the Nicene test. 


This then the Fathers perceived when they wrote that the Son was coessential with the Father, and 
anathematised those who say that the Son is of a different Subsistence : not inventing phrases for 
themselves, but learning in their turn, as we said, from the Fathers who had been before them. But after 
the above proof, their Ariminian Synod is superfluous, as well as any other synod cited by them as 
touching the Faith. For that of Nicaea is sufficient, agreeing as it does with the ancient bishops also, in 
which too their fathers signed, whom they ought to respect, on pain of being thought anything but 
Christians. But if even after such proofs, and after the testimony of the ancient bishops, and the signature 
of their own Fathers, they pretend as if in ignorance to be alarmed at the phrase coessential,’ then let 
them say and hold, in simpler terms and truly, that the Son is Son by nature, and anathematise as the 
synod enjoined those who say that the Son of God is a Creature or a thing made, or of nothing, or that 
there was once a time when He was not, and that He is mutable and liable to change, and of another 
Subsistence. And so let them escape the Arian heresy. And we are confident that in sincerely 
anathematising these views, they ipso facto confess that the Son is of the Father’s Essence, and 
coessential with Him. For this is why the Fathers, having said that the Son was coessential, straightway 
added, but those who say that He is a creature, or made, or of nothing, or that there was once a time 
when He was not,’ the Catholic Church anathematises: namely in order that by this means they might 
make it known that these things are meant by the word coessential.’ And the meaning Coessential’ is 
known from the Son not being a Creature or thing made: and because he that says coessential’ does not 
hold that the Word is a Creature: and he that anathematises the above views, at the same time holds that 
the Son is coessential with the Father; and he that calls Him coessential,’ calls the Son of God genuinely 
and truly so; and he that calls Him genuinely Son understands the texts, I and the Father are one,’ and he 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father .’ 


10. Purpose of this Letter; warning against Auxentius of Milan. 


Now it would be proper to write this at greater length. But since we write to you who know, we have 
dictated it concisely, praying that among all the bond of peace might be preserved, and that all in the 
Catholic Church should say and hold the same thing. And we are not meaning to teach, but to put you in 
mind. Nor is it only ourselves that write, but all the bishops of Egypt and the Libyas, some ninety in 
number. For we all are of one mind in this, and we always sign for one another if any chance not to be 
present. Such being our state of mind, since we happened to be assembled, we wrote, both to our beloved 
Damasus, bishop of the Great Rome, giving an account of Auxentius who has intruded upon the church at 
Milan; namely that he not only shares the Arian heresy, but is also accused of many offences, which he 
committed with Gregory , the sharer of his impiety; and while expressing our surprise that so far he has 
not been deposed and expelled from the Church, we thanked [Damasus] for his piety and that of those 
who assembled at the Great Rome, in that by expelling Ursacius and Valens, and those who hold with 
them, they preserved the harmony of the Catholic Church. Which we pray may be preserved also among 
you, and therefore entreat you not to tolerate, as we said above, those who put forward a host of synods 
held concerning the Faith, at Ariminum, at Sirmium, in Isauria, in Thrace, those in Constantinople, and 
the many irregular ones in Antioch. But let the Faith confessed by the Fathers at Nicaea alone hold good 
among you, at which all the fathers, including those of the men who now are fighting against it, were 
present, as we said above, and signed: in order that of us too the Apostle may say, Now I praise you that 
ye remember me in all things, and as I handed the traditions to you, so ye hold them fast .’ 


11. Godhead of the Spirit also involved in the Nicene Creed. 


For this Synod of Nicaea is in truth a proscription of every heresy. It also upsets those who blaspheme the 
Holy Spirit, and call Him a Creature. For the Fathers, after speaking of the faith in the Son, straightway 
added, And we believe in the Holy Ghost,’ in order that by confessing perfectly and fully the faith in the 
Holy Trinity they might make known the exact form of the Faith of Christ, and the teaching of the Catholic 
Church. For it is made clear both among you and among all, and no Christian can have a doubtful mind on 
the point, that our faith is not in the Creature, but in one God, Father Almighty, maker of all things visible 


and invisible: and in one Lord Jesus Christ His Only-begotten Son, and in one Holy Ghost; one God, known 
in the holy and perfect Trinity, baptized into which, and in it united to the Deity, we believe that we have 
also inherited the kingdom of the heavens, in Christ Jesus our Lord, through whom to the Father be the 
glory and the power for ever and ever. Amen. 


Letters of Athanasius, with Two Ancient Chronicles of His Life 


The Letters cannot be arranged in strict sequence of time without breaking into the homogeneity of the 
corpus of Easter Letters. Accordingly we divide them into two parts: (1) all that remain of the Easter or 
Festal Epistles: (2) Personal Letters. From the latter class we exclude synodical or encyclical documents, 
or treatises merely inscribed to a friend, such as those printed above pp. 91, 149, 173, 222, &c., &c., the 
ad Serapionem, ad Marcellinum, &c. There remain a number of highly interesting letters, the survivals of 
what must have been a large correspondence, all of which, excepting six (Nos. 52, 54, 56, 59, 60, 61), now 
appear in English for the first time. They are arranged as nearly as possible in strict chronological order, 
though this is in some cases open to doubt (e.g. 60, 64, &c.). They mostly belong to the later half of the 
episcopate of Athanasius, and are therefore placed after the Festal Collection, which however itself 
extends to the end of the Bishop’s life. The immemorial numbering of the latter collection is of course 
retained, although many of the forty-five are no longer to be found. 


Prefixed to the Letters are two almost contemporary chronicles, the one preserved in the same ms. as 
Letters 46, 47, the other prefixed to the Syriac ms., which is our sole channel for the bulk of the Easter 
Letters. A memorandum appended to Letter 64 specifies certain fragments not included in this volume. 
The striking fragment Filiis suis has been conjecturally placed among the remains of Letter 29. 


For the arrangement of the Letters, the reader is referred to the general Table of Contents to this volume. 
We now give 


a. The Historia Acephala or Maffeian fragment, with short introduction. 
b. The Chronicon Praevium or Festal Index, with introduction to it and to the Festal Letters. 
A.—The Historia Acephala. 


This most important document was brought to light in 1738 by the Marchese F. Scipio Maffei ( 1755), 
from a Latin ms. (uncial parchment) in the Chapter Library at Verona. It was reprinted from Maffei’s 
Osservazioni Letterarie in the Padua edition of Athanasius; also in 1769 by Gallandi (Bibl. Patr. v. 222), 
from which edition (the reprint in Migne, xxvi. 1443 sqq. being full of serious misprints) the following 
version has been made. The Latin text (including letters 46, 47, and a Letter of the Council of Sardica) is 
very imperfect, but the annalist is so careful in his reckonings, and so often repeats himself, that the 
careful reader can nearly always use the document to make good its own gaps or wrong readings. Beyond 
this (except the insertion of the consuls for 372, S:17 ad fin.) the present editor has not ventured to go. 
The importance and value of the fragment must now be shewn. 


The annalist evidently writes under the episcopate of Theophilus, to which he hurriedly brings down his 
chronology after the death of Athanasius (S:19). At the fortieth anniversary of the episcopate of 
Athanasius, June 8, 368, he makes a pause (S:17) in order to reckon up his dates. This passage is the key 
of the whole of his chronological data. He accounts for the period of forty years (thus placing the 
accession of Ath. at June 8, 328, in agreement with the Index), shewing how it is exactly made up by the 
periods of exile’ and of quiet’ previously mentioned. To quiet’ he assigns xxii years v months and x days,’ 
to exile’ xvii years vi months xx days; total xl years. He then shews how the latter is made up by the 
several exiles he has chronicled. As the text stands we have the following sum: 


Table A. 
Exiles 

(1) 

xc months 
iii days 
(3) 

Ixxii “ 

xiv “ 


(4) 


“ 


XV 
xxii “ 
(5) 
iv “ 

exact result’ 
Xvii years 

vi months 


xx days 


Now the exact result of the figures as they stand is 182 months, 9 days, i.e. 15 years 2 months and 9 days, 
or 2 years 4 months and 11 days too little. Moreover of the well-known five exiles,’ only four are 
accounted for. An exile has thus dropped out, and an item of 2 years 4 months 11 days. Now this 
corresponds exactly with the interval from Epiphi 17 July 11), 335 (departure for Tyre, Fest. Ind. viii), to 
Athyr 27 (Nov. 23), 337 (return to Alexandria F. I. x). The annalist then (followed apparently by Theodt. H. 
E. ii. 1) reckoned the first exile at the above figure. But what of the first figure in our table, xc months iii 
days? It again exactly coincides with the interval from Pharm. 21 (Apr. 16, Easter Monday), 339 to Paophi 
24 (Oct. 21), 346, on which day (S:1) Athan. returned from his second exile. This double coincidence 
cannot be an accident. It demonstrates beyond all dispute that the missing item of ann. ii, mens. iv, d. xii’ 
has dropped out after Treveris in Galliis,’ and that mens. xc, dies iii’ relates to the second exile, so that, in 
S:1 also, the annalist wrote not annos vi’ but annos vii menses vi dies iii,’ which he repeats S:17 by its 
equivalent mens. xc, d. iii,” while words have dropped out in S:1 to the effect of what is supplied in 
brackets. (Hefele, ii. 50, Eng. Tr., is therefore in error here). 


I would add that the same obvious principle of correcting a clearly corrupt figure by the writer’s own 
subsequent reference to it, enables us also to correct the last figures of S:2 by those of S:5, to correct the 
items by the sum total of S:S:6, 7, and lastly to correct the corrupt readings Gregorius’ for Georgius, and 
Constans’ for Constantius, by the many uncorrupt places which shew that the annalist himself was 
perfectly aware of the right names. 


In one passage alone (S:13 Athyr’ twice for Mechir, cf. Fest. Ind. viii) is conjecture really needed; but even 
here the consuls are correctly given, and support the right date. 


We are now in a position to construct tables of exiles’ and quiet’ periods from the Historia as corrected by 
itself. 


Table B. Exiles &c., of Athanasius. 
Exiles lasted 

No. 

Years 

Months 

Days 

beginning 

(a) ii 

iv 

xi 

(b) Epiphi 17, 335 July 11) 

vil 

vi 

ili 

(b) Pharmuthi 21, 339 (Apr. 16) 


vi 


Xiv 

Mechir 13, 356 (Feb. 8) 
iii 

xxii 

Paophi 27, 362 (Oct. 24) 
iv 

Paophi 8, 365 (Oct. 5) 
Total Exiles 

xvii 

vi 

XX 

Quiet periods lasting 
No. 

Years 

Months 

Days 

beginning 

vil 

iii (b) 

Payni 14, 328 (June 8) 
iv 

xxiv (b) 

(b) Athyr 27, 337 (Nov. 23) 
ix 

iii 

xix (S:5) 

Paophi 24, 346 (Oct. 21) 
viii 

(S:10) 

Mechir 27, 362 (Feb. 21) 
vil 

xvii (b) 

(c) Mechir 19, 364 (Feb. 14) 
ii 

iv 

vii (a) 


Mechir 7, 366 (Feb. 1) 


Total quiet’ (to June 8, 368) 
Xxii 


N.B. In the above Table, (a) denotes dates or figures directly implied in the existing text, (b) those implied 
by it in combination with other sources, (c) those based on conjectural emendation of the existing text. All 
unmarked data are expressly given. 


Table B shews the deliberate and careful calculation which runs through the system of our annalist. Once 
or twice he indulges in a round figure, exiles 1 and 5 are each a day too long by the Egyptian calendar, 
and this is set off by his apparently reckoning the fifth quiet period as two days too short. But the writer 
clearly knew his own mind. In fact, the one just ground on which we might distrust his chronology is its 
systematic character. He has a thorough scheme of his own, which he carries out to a nicety. Now such a 
chronology is not necessarily untrustworthy. Its consistency may be artificial; on the other hand, it may be 
due to accurate knowledge of the facts. Whether this is so or not must be ascertained partly from a 
writer’s known opportunities and capacity, partly from his agreement or discrepancy with other sources of 
knowledge. Now our annalist wrote in the time of Theophilus (385-412), and may therefore rank as a 
contemporary of Athanasius (cf. Prolegg. ch. v.) His opportunities therefore were excellent. As to his 
capacity, his work bears every trace of care and skill. He is no historian, nor a stylist, but as an annalist he 
understood what he was doing. As to agreement with other data, we remark to begin with that it was the 
publication of this fragment in the 18th century that first shed a ray of light on the Erebus and Chaos of 
the chronology of the Council of Sardica and its adjacent events; that it at once justified the critical genius 
of Montfaucon, Tillemont and others, against the objections with which their date for the death of 
Athanasius was assailed, and here again upset the confused chronological statements of the fifth-century 
historians in favour of the incidental evidence of many more primary authorities . But most important of 
all is its confirmation by the evidence of the Festal Letters discovered in 1842, and especially by their 
Index, the so-called Chronicon Athanasianum.’ It is evident at a glance that our annalist is quite 
independent of the Index, as he gives many details which it does not contain. But neither can the Index be 
a compilation from the annalist. Each writer had access to information not embodied in the other, and 
there is no positive evidence that either used the other in any way. When they agree, therefore, their 
evidence has the greatest possible weight. Their main heads of agreement are indicated in the 
Chronological Table, Prolegg. sub fin. 


It remains to notice shortly the two digressions on the doings of Eudoxius and the Anomoeans (S:S:2, 12 
of Migne, paragraphs II, IX of Gallandi). Here the annalist is off his own ground, and evidently less well 
informed. In S:2 we learn nothing of interest: but the Ecthesis’ of the Anomoeans in par. IX is of 
importance, and only too evidently authentic. It still awaits a critical examination, and it is not easy to give 
it its exact place in the history of the later Arianism. Apparently it belongs to the period 360-364, when 
the Anomoeans were organising their schism (Gwatkin, pp. 226, 180) the names being those of the ultra- 
Arians condemned by the Homoeans in 360 (Prolegg. ch. ii. S:8 fin.). 


The contrast between the vagueness of statement in these digressions, and the writer’s firmness of touch 
in dealing with Alexandrian affairs is most significant. 


The fragment runs as follows: 


HISTORIA ACEPHALA 


I. 1. The Emperor Constantius also wrote concerning the return of Athanasius, and among the Emperor’s 
letters this one too is to be found. 


2. And it came to pass after the death of Gregory that Athanasius returned from the city of Rome and the 
parts of Italy, and entered Alexandria Paophi xxiv, Coss. Constantius IV, Constans III (October 21, 346); 
that is after [vii] years vi [months and iii days,] and remained quiet at Alexandria ix years iii months [and 
xix days]. 


II. Now after his return, Coss. Limenius and Catulinus (349), Theodore , Narcissus , and George, with 
others, came to Constantinople, wishing to persuade Paul to communicate with them, who received them 
not even with a word, and answered their greeting with an anathema. So they took to themselves 
Eusebius of Nicomedia , and laid snares for the most blessed Paul, and lodging a calumny against him 
concerning Constans and Magnentius, expelled him from CP. that they might have room there, and sow 
the Arian heresy. Now the people of CP., desiring the most blessed Paul, raised continual riots to prevent 
his being taken from the city, for they loved his sound doctrine. The Emperor, however, was angry, and 
sent Count Hermogenes to cast him out; but the people, hearing this, dragged forth Hermogenes through 
the midst of the town. From which matter they obtained a pretext against the Bishop, and exiled him to 
Armenia. Theodore and the rest wishing to place in the See of that Town Eudoxius, an ally and partisan of 
the Arian heresy, ordained [Bishop] of Germanicia, while the people were stirred to riot, and would not 
allow any one to sit in the See of blessed Paul,—they took Macedonius, a presbyter of Paul, and ordained 
him bishop of the town of CP, whom the whole assembly of bishops condemned, since against his own 


father he had disloyally received laying on of hands from heretics. 


However, after Macedonius had communicated with them and signed, they brought in pretexts of no 
importance, and removing him from the Church, they instal the aforesaid Eudoxius of Antioch , whence 
[the partakers] in this secession are called Macedonians, making shipwreck concerning the Holy Spirit. 


III. 3. After this time Athanasius, hearing that there was to be disturbance against him, the Emperor 
Constantius being in residence at Milan (353), sent to court a vessel with v Bishops, Serapion of Thmuis, 
Triadelphus of Nicotas, Apollo of Upper Cynopolis, Ammonius of Pachemmon, .. . and iii Presbyters of 
Alexandria, Peter the Physician, Astericus, and Phileas. After their setting sail from Alexandria, Coss. 
Constantius VI Augustus, and Constantius Caesar II, Pachom xxiv (May 19, 353), presently four days after 
Montanus of the Palace entered Alexandria Pachom xxviii, and gave a letter of the same Constantius 
Augustus to the bishop Athanasius, forbidding him to come to court, on which account the bishop was 
exceedingly desolate, and the whole people much troubled . So Montanus, accomplishing nothing, set 
forth, leaving the bishop at Alexandria. 


4. Now after a while Diogenes, Imperial Notary, came to Alexandria in the month of Mensor (August, 355) 
Coss. Arbetion and Lollianus: that is ii years and v months from when Montanus left Alexandria. And 
Diogenes pressed every one urgently to compel the bishop to leave the town, and afflicted all not a little. 
Now on the vi day of the month Thoth, he made a sharp attempt to besiege the church, and he spent iv 
months in his efforts, that is from the month Mensor, or from the [first] day of those intercalated until the 
xxvi day of Choiac (Dec. 23). But as the people and the judges strongly resisted Diogenes, Diogenes 
returned without success on the xxvi day of the said month Choiac, Coss. Arbetion and Lollianus, after iv 
months as aforesaid. 


IV. 5. Now Duke Syrianus, and Hilary the Notary, came from Egypt to Alexandria on the tenth day of Tybi 
(Jan. 6, 356) after Coss. Arbetion and Lollianus. And sending in front all the legions of soldiers throughout 
Egypt and Libya, the Duke and the Notary entered the Church of Theonas with their whole force of 
soldiers by night, on the xiii day of Mechir, during the night preceding the xiv. And breaking the doors of 
the Church of Theonas, they entered with an infinite force of soldiers. But bishop Athanasius escaped 
their hands, and was saved, on the aforesaid xiv of Mechir . Now this happened ix years iii months and xix 
days from the Bishop’s return from Italy. But when the Bishop was delivered, his presbyters and people 
remained in possession of the Churches, and holding communion iv months, until there entered 
Alexandria the prefect Cataphronius and Count Heraclius in the month Pahyni xvi day, Coss. Constantius 
VIII and Julianus Caesar I (June 10, 356). 


V. 6. And four days after they entered the Athanasians were ejected from the Churches, and they were 
handed over to those who belonged to George , and were expecting him as Bishop. So they received the 
Churches on the xxi day of Pahyni. Moreover George arrived at Alexandria, Coss. Constantius IX, and 
Julianus Caesar II, Mechir xxx (Feb. 24, 357), that is, eight months and xi days from when his party 
received the Churches. So George entered Alexandria, and kept the Churches xviii whole months: and 
then the common people attacked him in the Church of Dionysius, and he was hardly delivered with 
danger and a great struggle on the i day of the month Thoth, Coss. Tatianus and Cerealis (Aug. 29, 358). 
Now George was ejected from Alexandria on the x day after the riot, namely v of Paophi (Oct. 2). But they 
who belonged to Bishop Athanasius, ix days after the departure of George, that is on the xiv of Pa[ophil], 
cast out the men of George , and held the Churches two months and xiv days; until there came Duke 
Sebastian from Egypt and cast them out, and again assigned the Churches to the party of George on the 
xxviii day of the month Choiac (Dec. 24). 


7. Now ix whole months after the departure of George from Alexandria, Paulus the Notary arrived Pahyni 
xxix, Coss. Eusebius, Hypatius June 23, 359), and published an Imperial Order on behalf of George, and 
coerced many in vengeance for him. And [ii years and] v months after, George came to Alexandria Athyr 
xxx (Coss. Taurus, and Florentius) from court (Nov. 26, 361), that is iii years and two months after he had 
fled. And at Antioch they of the Arian heresy, casting out the Paulinians from the Church, appointed 
Meletius. When he would not consent to their evil mind, they ordained Euzoius a presbyter of George of 
Alexandria in his stead. 


VI. 8. Now George, having entered Alexandria as aforesaid on the xxx Athyr, remained safely in the town 
iii days, that is [till] iii Choiac. For, on the iv day of that same month, the prefect Gerontius announced the 
death of the Emperor Constantius, and that Julianus alone held the whole Empire. Upon which news, the 
citizens of Alexandria and all shouted against George, and with one accord placed him under custody. And 
he was in prison bound with iron from the aforesaid iv day of Choiac, up to the xxvii of the same month, 
xxiv days. For on the xxviii day of the same month early in the morning, nearly all the people of that town 
led forth George from prison, and also the Count who was with him, the Superintendent of the building of 
the Church which is called Caesareum, and killed them both, and carried their bodies round through the 
midst of the town, that of George on a camel, but that of Dracontius, men dragging it by ropes; and so 
having insulted them, at about the vii hour of the day, they burnt the bodies of each. 


VII. 9. Now in the next. .. . day of Mechir the x day of the month, after Coss. Taurus and Florentius (Feb. 
4, 362), an order of the Emperor Julian was published commanding those things to be restored to the idols 


means keeps its ground, it follows that its entire superstructure must fall with it, namely, that souls are 
supposed to be unborn, and to live in the heavenly regions, and to be instructed in the divine mysteries 
thereof; moreover, that they descend to this earth, and here recall to memory their previous existence, for 
the purpose, of course, of supplying to our heretics the fitting materials for their systems. 


CHAPTER XXV 


TERTULLIAN REFUTES, PHYSIOLOGICALLY, THE NOTION THAT THE SOUL IS INTRODUCED AFTER BIRTH 


I shall now return to the cause of this digression, in order that I may explain how all souls are derived 
from one, when and where and in what manner they are produced. Now, touching this subject, it matters 
not whether the question be started by the philosopher, by the heretic, or by the crowd. Those who 
profess the truth care nothing about their opponents, especially such of them as begin by maintaining that 
the soul is not conceived in the womb, nor is formed and produced at the time that the flesh is moulded, 
but is impressed from without upon the infant before his complete vitality, but after the process of 
parturition. They say, moreover, that the human seed having been duly deposited ex concubiterin the 
womb, and having been by natural impulse quickened, it becomes condensed into the mere substance of 
the flesh, which is in due time born, warm from the furnace of the womb, and then released from its heat. 
(This flesh) resembles the case of hot iron, which is in that state plunged into cold water; for, being 
smitten by the cold air (into which it is born), it at once receives the power of animation, and utters vocal 
sound. This view is entertained by the Stoics, along with AEnesidemus, and occasionally by Plato himself, 
when he tells us that the soul, being quite a separate formation, originating elsewhere and externally to 
the womb, is inhaled when the new-born infant first draws breath, and by and by exhaled with the man’s 
latest breath. We shall see whether this view of his is merely fictitious. Even the medical profession has 
not lacked its Hicesius, to prove a traitor both to nature and his own calling. These gentlemen, I suppose, 
were too modest to come to terms with women on the mysteries of childbirth, so well known to the latter. 
But how much more is there for them to blush at, when in the end they have the women to refute them, 
instead of commending them. Now, in such a question as this, no one can be so useful a teacher, judge, or 
witness, as the sex itself which is so intimately concerned. Give us your testimony, then, ye mothers, 
whether yet pregnant, or after delivery (let barren women and men keep silence),—the truth of your own 
nature is in question, the reality of your own suffering is the point to be decided. (Tell us, then,) whether 
you feel in the embryo within you any vital force other than your own, with which your bowels tremble, 
your sides shake, your entire womb throbs, and the burden which oppresses you constantly changes its 
position? Are these movements a joy to you, and a positive removal of anxiety, as making you confident 
that your infant both possesses vitality and enjoys it? Or, should his restlessness cease, your first fear 
would be for him; and he would be aware of it within you, since he is disturbed at the novel sound; and 
you would crave for injurious diet, or would even loathe your food—all on his account; and then you and 
he, (in the closeness of your sympathy,) would share together your common ailments—so far that with 
your contusions and bruises would he actually become marked,—whilst within you, and even on the 
selfsame parts of the body, taking to himself thus peremptorily the injuries of his mother! Now, whenever 
a livid hue and redness are incidents of the blood, the blood will not be without the vital principle, or soul; 
or when disease attacks the soul or vitality, (it becomes a proof of its real existence, since) there is no 
disease where there is no soul or principle of life. Again, inasmuch as sustenance by food, and the want 
thereof, growth and decay, fear and motion, are conditions of the soul or life, he who experiences them 
must be alive. And, so, he at last ceases to live, who ceases to experience them. And thus by and by 
infants are still-born; but how so, unless they had life? For how could any die, who had not previously 
lived? But sometimes by a cruel necessity, whilst yet in the womb, an infant is put to death, when lying 
awry in the orifice of the womb he impedes parturition, and kills his mother, if he is not to die himself. 
Accordingly, among surgeons’ tools there is a certain instrument, which is formed with a nicely-adjusted 
flexible frame for opening the uterus first of all, and keeping it open; it is further furnished with an 
annular blade, by means of which the limbs within the womb are dissected with anxious but unfaltering 
care; its last appendage being a blunted or covered hook, wherewith the entire foetus is extracted by a 
violent delivery. There is also (another instrument in the shape of) a copper needle or spike, by which the 
actual death is managed in this furtive robbery of life: they give it, from its infanticide function, the name 
of embruosphaktes , the slayer of the infant, which was of course alive. Such apparatus was possessed 
both by Hippocrates, and Asclepiades, and Erasistratus, and Herophilus, that dissector of even adults, and 
the milder Soranus himself, who all knew well enough that a living being had been conceived, and pitied 
this most luckless infant state, which had first to be put to death, to escape being tortured alive. Of the 
necessity of such harsh treatment I have no doubt even Hicesius was convinced, although he imported 
their soul into infants after birth from the stroke of the frigid air, because the very term for soul, forsooth, 
in Greek answered to such a refrigeration! Well, then, have the barbarian and Roman nations received 
souls by some other process, (I wonder;) for they have called the soul by another name than psuche? How 
many nations are there who commence life under the broiling sun of the torrid zone, scorching their skin 
into its swarthy hue? Whence do they get their souls, with no frosty air to help them? I say not a word of 
those well-warmed bed-rooms, and all that apparatus of heat which ladies in childbirth so greatly need, 
when a breath of cold air might endanger their life. But in the very bath almost a babe will slip into life, 
and at once his cry is heard! If, however, a good frosty air is to the soul so indispensable a treasure, then 
beyond the German and the Scythian tribes, and the Alpine and the Argaean heights, nobody ought ever 


and temple attendants and the public account, which in former times had been taken away from them. 


10. But after iii days, Mechir xiv, an order was given of the same Emperor Julian, also of the Vicar 
Modestus, to Gerontius prefect, ordering all Bishops hitherto defeated by factions and exiled to return to 
their towns and provinces. Now this letter was published on the following day Mechir xv, while 
subsequently an edict also of the prefect Gerontius was published, by which the Bishop Athanasius was 
ordered to return to his Church. And xii days after the publication of this Edict Athanasius was seen at 
Alexandria, and entered the Church in the same month Mechir, xxvii day, so that there is from his flight 
which took place in the times of Syrianus and Hilary till his return, when Julianus. . . . Mechir xxvii. He 
remained in the Church until Paophi xxvi, Coss. Mamertinus and Nevitta (Oct. 23, 362), viii whole months. 


11. Now on the aforesaid day, Paophi xxvii, he [the prefect] published an Edict of the Emperor Julianus, 
that Athanasius, Bishop, should retire from Alexandria, and no sooner was the Edict published, than the 
Bishop left the town and abode round about Thereu . Soon after his departure Olympus the prefect, in 
obedience to the same Pythiodorus, and those who were with him, most difficult persons, sent into exile 
Paulus and Astericius, presbyters of Alexandria, and directed them to live at the town of Andropolis. 


VIII. 12. Now Olympus the same prefect, in the month Mensor, xxvi day, Coss. Julianus Augustus IV. and 
Sallustius (Aug. 20, 363), announced that Julian the Emperor was dead, and that Jovianus a Christian was 
Emperor. And in the following month, Thoth xviii, a letter of the Emperor Jovianus came to Olympus the 
prefect that only the most high God should be worshipped, and Christ, and that the peoples, holding 
communion in the Churches, should practise religion. Moreover Paulus and Astericius, the aforesaid 
presbyters, returned from exile at the town of Andropolis, and entered Alexandria, on the x day of Thoth, 
after x months. 


13. Now Bishop Athanasius, having tarried as aforesaid at Thereon, went up to the higher parts of Egypt 
as far as Upper Hermopolis in the Thebaid, and as far as Antinoopolis. And while he was staying in these 
places, it was learned that the Emperor Julian was dead, and that Jovian a Christian was Emperor. So the 
Bishop entered Alexandria secretly, his arrival not being known to many, and went by sea to meet the 
Emperor Jovian, and afterwards, Church affairs being settled , received a letter, and came to Alexandria 
and entered into the Church on the xix day of Athyr Coss. Jovianus and Varronianus. From his leaving 
Alexandria according to the order of Julian until he arrived on the aforesaid xix day of Athyr after one year 
and iii months, and xxii days. 


IX. Now at CP. Eudoxius of Germanicia held the Church, and there was a division between him and 
Macedonius; but by means of Eudoxius there went forth another worse heresy from the spurious 
[teaching] of the Arians, Aetius and Patricius of Nicaea, who communicated with Eunomius, Heliodorus, 
and Stephen. And Eudoxius adopting this, communicated with Euzoius, Bishop at Antioch, of the Arian 
sect, and they deposed on a pretext Seleucius and Macedonius, and Hypatian , and other xv Bishops 
belonging to them, since they would not receive Unlike’ nor Creature of the Uncreated.’ Now their 
Exposition is as follows:— 


Exposition of Patricius and Aetius, who communicated with Eunomius, Heliodorus, and Stephen. 


These are the attributes of God, Unbegotten, without origin, Eternal, not to be commanded, Immutable, 
All-seeing, Infinite, Incomparable, Almighty, knowing the future without foresight; without beginning . 
These do not belong to the Son, for He is commanded, is under command, is made from nothing, has an 
end, is not compared [with the Father], the Father surpasses Him . . . of Christ is found: as pertaining to 
the Father, He is ignorant of the future. He was not God, but Son of God; God of those who are after Him: 
and in this He possesses invariable likeness with the Father, namely He sees all things because all things . 
. . because He is not changed in goodness; [but] not like in the quality of Godhead, nor in nature. But if we 
said that He was born of the quality of Godhead, we say that He resembles the offspring of serpents , and 
that is an impious saying: and like as a statue produces rust from itself, and will be consumed by the rust 
itself, so also the Son, if He is produced from the nature of the Father, will consume the Father. But from 
the work, and the newness of work, the Son is naturally God, and not from the Nature, but from another 
nature like as the Father, but not from Him. For He was made the image of God, and we are out of God, 
and from God. Inasmuch as all things are from God, and the Son also, as if from something [else]. Like as 
iron if it has rust will be diminished, like as a body if it produces worms is eaten up, like as a wound if it 
produce discharges will be consumed by them, so [thinks] he who says that the Son is from the Nature of 
the Father; now let him who does not say that the Son is like the Father be put outside the Church and be 
anathema. If we shall say that the Son of God is God, we bring in Two without beginning: we call Him 
Image of God; he who calls Him out from God’ Sabellianises. And he who says that he is ignorant of the 
nativity of God Manicheanizes: if any one shall say that the Essence of the Son is like the Essence of the 
Father unbegotten, he blasphemes. For just as snow and white lead are similar in whiteness but dissimilar 
in kind, so also the Essence of the Son is other than the Essence of the Father. But snow has a different 
whiteness... 


Be pleased to hear that the Son is like the Father in His operations; like as Angels cannot comprehend the 
Nature of Archangels, let them please to understand, nor Archangels the Nature of a Cherubin, nor 
Cherubins the Nature of the Holy Spirit, nor the Holy Spirit the Nature of the Only-begotten, nor the Only- 


begotten the nature of the Unbegotten God. 


14. Now when the Bishop Athanasius was about coming from Antioch to Alexandria, the Arians Eudoxius, 
Theodore, Sophronius, Euzoius and Hilary took counsel and appointed Lucius, a presbyter of George, to 
seek audience of the Emperor Jovian at the Palace, and to say what is contained in the copies . Now here 
we have omitted some less necessary matter. 


X. 15. Now after Jovian, Valentinian and Valens having been somewhat rapidly summoned to the throne, a 
decree of theirs, circulated everywhere, which also was delivered at Alexandria on Pachon x, Coss. 
Valentinian and Valens (May 5, 365), to the effect that the Bishops deposed and expelled from their 
Churches under Constantius, who had in the time of Julian’s reign reclaimed for themselves and taken 
back their Bishopric, should now be cast out anew from the Churches, a penalty being laid on the courts 
of a fine of ccc pounds of gold, unless that is they should have [ba]nished the Bishops from the Churches 
and towns. On which account at Alexandria great confusion and riot arose, insomuch that the whole 
Church was troubled, since also the officials were few in number with the prefect Flavian and his staff: 
and on account of the imperial order and the fine of gold they were urgent that the Bishops should leave 
the town; the Christian multitude resisting and gainsaying the officials and the judge, and maintaining 
that the Bishop Athanasius did not come under this definition nor under the Imperial order, because 
neither did Constantius banish him, but even restored him. Likewise also Julian persecuted him; he 
recalled all, and him for the sake of idolatry he cast out anew, but Jovian brought him back. This 
opposition and riot went on until the next month Payni, on the xiv day; for on this day the prefect Flavian 
made a report, declaring that he had consulted the Emperors on this very point which was stirred at 
Alexandria, and so they all became quiet in a short time . 


XI. 16. iv months and xxiv days after, that is on Paophi viii, the Bishop Athanasius left the Church secretly 
by night, and retired to a villa near the New River . But the prefect Flavian and Duke Victorinus not 
knowing that he had retired, on the same night arrived at the Church of Dionysius with a force of soldiers: 
and having broken the back door, and entered the upper parts of the house in search of the Bishop’s 
apartment, they did not find him, for, not long before he had retired, and he remained, staying at the 
aforesaid property from the above day, Paophi viii, till Mechir vi, that is iv whole months (Oct. 5-Jan. 31). 
After this, the Imperial notary Bresidas, in the same month Mechir came to Alexandria with an Imperial 
letter, ordering the said Bishop Athanasius to return to Town, and hold the Churches as usual; and on the 
vii day of the month Mechir, after Coss. Valentinian and Valens, that is Coss. Gratian and Degalaifus, the 
said notary Bresidas with Duke Victorinus and Flavian the Prefect assembled at the palace and announced 
to the officers of the courts who were present, and the people, that the Emperors had ordered the Bishop 
to return to town, and straightway the said Bresidas the notary went forth with the officers of the courts, 
and a multitude of the people of the Christians to the aforesaid villa, and taking the Bishop Athanasius 
with the Imperial order, led him in to the Church which is called that of Dionysius on the vii day of the 
mouth Mechir. 


XII. 17. From Coss. Gratian and Dagalaifus (366) to the next consulships of Lupicinus and Jovinus (367) 
and that of [Valentinian II. and] Valens II. on Payni xiv (June 8, 368) in [this] Consulship xl [years of the 
Bishopric] of Athanasius are finished. Out of which [years] he abode at Treveri in Gaul [ii years iv months 
xi days , and in Italy and the West] xc months and iii days. At Alexandria [and] in uncertain places in 
hiding, when he was being harassed by Hilary the notary and the Duke, Ixxii months and xiv days. In 
Egypt and Antioch upon journeys xv months and xxii days: upon the property near the new river iv 
months. The result will be exactly vi months and xvii years and xx days. Moreover, he remained in quiet at 
Alexandria xxii years and v months x days. But also, he twice stayed a little time outside Alexandria in his 
last journey and at Tyre and at CP. Accordingly, the result will be as I have stated above, xl years of the 
episcopate of Athanasius until Payni [x]iv, Coss. Valentinian and Valens. And in the following consulate of 
Valentinian and Victor, Payni xiv, i year, and in the following consulships of Valentinian [III] and Valens III 
Payni xiv, and in the following Consulships of Gratian and Probus, [and the next of Modestus and 
Arintheus], and another consulship of Valentinian [IV] and Valens IV, on Pachon viii he falls asleep (May 3, 
373). 


XIII. 18. Now in the aforesaid consulship of Lupicinus and Jovinus, Lucius being specially desirous to 
claim for himself the episcopate of the Arians a long time after he had left Alexandria, arrived in the 
aforesaid consulship, and entered the town secretly by night on the xxvi day of the month Thoth (Sept. 24, 
367): and as it is said, abode in a certain small house keeping in hiding for that day. But next day he went 
to a house where his mother was staying; and his arrival being known at once all over the town, the whole 
people assembled and blamed his entry. And Duke Trajanus and the Prefect were extremely displeased at 
his irrational and bold arrival, and sent officials to cast him out of the town. So the officials came to 
Lucius, and considering all of them that the people were angry and very riotous against him they feared to 
bring him out of the house by themselves, lest he should be killed by the multitude. And they reported this 
to the judges. And presently the judges themselves, Duke Trajan, and the Prefect Tatianus [came] to the 
place with many soldiers, entered the house and brought out Lucius themselves at the vii hour of the day, 
on the xxvii day of Thoth. Now while Lucius was following the judges, and the whole people of the town 
after them, Christians and Pagans, and of divers religions, all alike with one breath, and with one mind, 
and of one accord, did not cease, from the house whence he was led, through the middle of the town, as 


far as the house of the Duke, from shouting, and hurling at him withal insults and criminal charges, and 
from crying, Let him be taken out of the town.’ However, the Duke took him into his house, and he stayed 
with him for the remaining hours of the day, and the whole night, and on the following the xxviii of the 
same month, the Duke early in the morning, and taking him in charge as far as Nicopolis , handed him 
over to soldiers to be escorted from Egypt. 


19. Now whereas Athanasius died on the viii of the month Pachon, the v day before he fell asleep, he 
ordained Peter, one of the ancient presbyters, Bishop, who carried on the Episcopate, following him in all 
things. After whom Timothy his B[rother] succeeded to the Episcopate for iv years. After him Theophilus 
from [being] deacon was ordained Bishop (385). The End. 


B.—The Festal Letters, and Their Index, 


OR CHRONICON ATHANASIANUM 


The latter document is from the hand, it would seem, of the original collector of the Easter Letters of 
Athanasius (yet see infr. note 6a). He gives, in a paragraph corresponding to each Easter in the episcopate 
of Athanasius, a summary of the calendar data for the year, a notice of the most important events, and 
especially particulars as to the Letter for the Easter in question, viz., Whether any peculiar circumstances 
attended its publication, and whether for some reason the ordinary Letter was omitted. 


The variations of practice which had rendered the Paschal Feast a subject of controversy from very early 
times (see Dict. Christ. Antiq. Easter) had given rise to the custom of the announcement of Easter at a 
convenient interval beforehand by circular letters. In the third century the Bishops of Alexandria issued 
such letters (e.g. Dionysius in Eus. H. E. vii. 20), and at the Council of Nicaea, where the Easter question 
was dealt with (ad Afros. 2), the Alexandrian see was requested to undertake the duty of announcing the 
correct date to the principal foreign Churches as well as to its own suffragan sees. (This is doubted in the 
learned article Paschal Letters D.C.A. p. 1562, but the statement of Cyril. Alex. in his Prologus Paschalis’ 
is express: cf. Ideler 2, 259. The only doubt is, whether the real reference is to Sardica, see Index xv. and 
Ep. 18.) This was probably due to the astronomical learning for which Alexandria was famous . At any rate 
we have fragments of the Easter letters of Dionysius and of Theophilus, and a collection of the Letters of 
Cyril . 


The Easter letters of Athanasius were, until 1842, only known to us by allusions in Jerome (de V. illustr. 
87) and others, and by fragments in Cosmas Indicopleustes purporting to be taken from the 2nd, 5th, 6th, 
22nd, 24th, 28th, 29th, 40th, and 45th. Cardinal Mai had also shortly before the discovery of the Corpus’ 
unearthed a minute fragment of the 13th. But in 1842 Archdeacon Tattam brought home from the 
Monastery of the Theotokos in the desert of Skete a large number of Syriac mss., which for over a century 
European scholars had been vainly endeavouring to obtain. Among these, when deposited in the British 
Museum, Cureton discovered a large collection of the Festal Letters of Athanasius, with the Index,’ thus 
realising the suspicion of Montfaucon (Migne xxvi.) that the lost treasure might be lurking in some 
Eastern monastery. Another consignment of mss. from the same source produced some further portions, 
which were likewise included in the translation revised for the present volume . 


(1) Number of Festal Letters of Athanasius.—This question, which is of first-rate importance for the 
chronology of the period, must be regarded as settled, at any rate until some discovery which shall 
revolutionise all existing data. The number 45, which was the maximum known to antiquity , is confirmed 
by the Index, and by the fact that the citations from Cosmas (see above) tally with the order of the Letters 
in this Syriac version in every case where the letter is preserved entire, while Letter 39, preserved by a 
different writer, also tallies with the reference to it in the Index. It is therefore unassailably established on 
our existing evidence that the last Easter letter of Ath. was his 45th,’ in other words that 45 is the full or 
normal number of his festal letters. This clinches the reckoning of the Index and Hist. Aceph. that he was 
bishop for 45 Easters (329-373 inclusive), i.e. for parts of 46 years (328-373 inclusive). Moreover it 
corroborates, and is rivetted firm by, the statement of Cyril. Alex. Ep. 1, that Athan. graced the see of 
Alexandria fully 46 years.’ I] le dit en voulant faire son eloge: de sorte qu’il y a tout lieu de croire qu’il n’a 
point passe les 46 ans: car pour peu qu’il fust entre dans la 47“me annee, S. Cyrille auroit du 
naturellement luy donner 47 ans .’ So Tillemont (viii. 719), whose opinion is all the more valuable from the 
fact that he is unable to harmonise it with his date for the accession of Ath., and accordingly forgets, p. 
720 (sub. fin.), what he has said on the previous page. 


But we observe that many of the 45 Letters are represented in the corpus’ by blanks. This is doubtless 
often the result of accidental loss. But the Index informs us that in several years, owing to his adversities, 
the Pope was unable to write.’ This however may be fairly understood to refer to the usual public or 
circular letter. Often when unable to write this, he sent a few cordial lines to some friend (Letter 12) or to 
the clergy (17, 18) or people (29? see notes there) of Alexandria, in order that the true Easter might be 
kept (cf. the Arian blunder in 340, Ind. xii, with the note to Serapion Letter 12 from Rome). But 
occasionally the Index is either corrupt or mistaken, e.g. No. xiii, where the Pope is stated to have written 
no letter, while yet the Corpus’ contains one, apparently entire and of the usual public kind. We may 
therefore still hope for letters or fragments for any of the missing’ years. 


(2) The Festal Letters are fully worthy to rank with any extant writings of Athanasius. The same warmth, 
vigour, and simplicity pervades them as we find elsewhere in his writings, especially in such gems as the 
letter to Dracontius (Ep. 49). Their interest, however (apart from chronology), is mainly personal and 
practical. Naturally the use and abuse of Fast and Festival occupy a prominent place throughout. 
Repeatedly he insists on the joyfulness of Christian feasts, and on the fact that they are typical of, and 
intended to colour, the whole period of the Christian’s life. We gather from Ep. 12 that Lent was kept less 
strictly in Egypt than in some other Christian countries. He insists not only upon fasting, but upon purity 
and charity, especially toward the poor (Ep. 1. 11, cf. Ep. 47. 4, &c.). We trace the same ready command of 
Scripture, the same grave humour in the unexpected turn given to some familiar text (Ep. 39) as we are 
used to in Athanasius. The Eucharist is a feeding upon the Word (4. 3), and to be prepared for by 
amendment of life, repentance, and confession of sin (i.e. to God, Ep. 7. 10). Of special importance is the 
Canon of Holy Scripture in Ep. 39, on which see Prolegg. ch. iv S: 4. 


It should be observed that the interval before Easter at which notice was given varied greatly. Some 
letters (e.g. 1, 2, 20) by a natural figure of speech, refer to the Feast as actually come; but others (17, 18) 
were certainly written as early as the preceding Easter. Letter 4 was written not long before Lent, but was 
(S: 1) unusually late. The statement of Cassian referred to below (note to Ep. 17) is therefore incorrect at 
any rate for our period. 


(3) The Index to the Festal Letters.—This chronicle, so constantly referred to throughout this volume, is of 
uncertain date, but probably (upon internal evidence) only somewhat later’ (Hefele, E. Tr. vol. ii. p. 50) 
than Athanasius himself. Its special value is in the points where it agrees with the Hist. Aceph. (supr. 
Prolegg. ch. v.), where we recognise the accredited reckoning of the Alexandrian Church as represented 
by Cyril and Proterius (see Tillem. ubi supr.). The writer undoubtedly makes occasional slips (cf. Index iii. 
with Letter iv. and p. 512, note 1, Index xiii. with Letter xiii.!), and the text would be a miracle if it had 
come down to us uncorrupt (see notes passim): but on the main dates he is consistent with himself, with 
the Chron. Aceph. and (so far as they come in contact) with the notices of the Alexandrian bishops above 
mentioned. 


The writer’s method, however, must be attended to if we are to avoid a wrong impression as to his 
accuracy. Firstly, his year is not the Julian but the Egyptian year (infr. Table C) from Aug. 29 to Aug. 28. 
Each year is designated by the new consuls who come into office in the fifth month. Secondly, in each year 
he takes a leading event or events, round which he groups antecedent or consequent facts, which often 
belong to other years. Two or three examples will make this clear. (a) Year Aug. 30, 335-Aug. 28, 336: 
leading event, exile of Athanasius (he reaches CP. Oct. 30, 335, leaves for Gaul [Feb. 7], both in the same 
Egyptian year). Antecedent: His departure for Tyre July 11, 335, at end of previous Egyptian Year. (b) The 
eventful’ year Aug. 337-Aug. 338: leading event, triumphant return of Athanasius from Gaul, Oct. 21, 337. 
Antecedent: death of Constantine on previous 22nd of May (i.e. 337 ). (g) Year 342-3: leading event, 
Council of Sardica (summons issued, at any rate, before end of Aug. 343). Consequent events: temporary 
collapse of Arian party and recantation of Ursacius and Valens (344-347? Further examples in Gwatkin, 
Studies, p. 105). Bearing this in mind, the discriminating student will derive most important help from the 
study of the Index: when its data agree with those derived from other good sources, they must be allowed 
first-rate authority. This is the principle followed in the Prolegomena (ch. v.) and throughout this volume. 
On the main points in dispute, as strewn above, we have to reckon with a compact uniform chronological 
system, checked and counter-checked by careful calculations (Hist. Aceph.), and transmitted by two 
independent channels; in agreement, moreover, as concerns the prior and posterior limits, with the 
reckoning adopted by the successors of Athanasius in the see. 


N.B.—The translation of the Index and Festal Letters is revised by Miss Payne Smith from that contained 
in the Oxford Library of the Fathers.’ A German translation by Larsow was published at Berlin 1852. The 
Latin Version (from an Italian translation) of Card. Mai is in Migne, xxvi. 1351 sqq. 


The following Tables bear specially on the Festal Index. 
Table C. The Egyptian Year. 


After the final settlement of Egypt by Augustus as a province of the Roman Empire, the use of the Julian 
form of computation was established in Alexandria, the first day of the new Calendar being fixed to the 
28th of August, the 1st of Thot of the year in which the innovation took place; from which period, six, 
instead of five, supplementary days were added at the end of every fourth year; so that the form of the 
Alexandrian year was as follows. The months from Phamenoth 5 (Mar. 1) onwards are unaffected by leap- 
year. 


Thot 
29 August 
Pharmuthi 


27 March 


Paophi 

28 September 

Pachon 

26 April 

Athyr 

28 October 

Paoni (Payni) 

26 May 

Choiak 

27 November 

Epiphi 

25 June 

Tybi 

27 December 

Mesori 

25 July 

Mechir 

26 January 

Epagomena 

24 August 

Phamenoth 

25 February 

N.B.—In leap-years, the Diocletian year (see p. 503, note 4) began on the previous Aug. 30, which was 
accordingly the First of Thot, owing to the additional epagomenon’ which preceded it. Accordingly all the 
months to Phamenoth inclusive begin a day late. Then, the Julian intercalary day coming in as Feb. 29, 
veces and the succeeding months begin as shewn above. (See Ideler, vol. I, pp. 161, 164, also 140, 
Table D. Of the Chronological Information Given in the Index to the Paschal Letters. 


N.B.—The Year of our Lord, the Golden Numbers, and Dominical Letter, and the date of Easter according 
to the Modern Reckoning, are added. The age of the Moon on Easter-day is apparently given from 
observations or reckoned by some lost system (see Index x. xxii.); in about one case out of three it varies 
from the modern reckoning, perhaps once or twice from corruption of text. The Epact is a day too little for 
342, 344, 361, 362, 363 (see Galle in Larsow;. FB. 48, sqq.). 


Easter Day. 

Number of Letter. 
Year of Diocl. 

Year of our Lord. 
Egyptian Calendar. 
Roman Calendar. 
Modern Reckon-ing. 


Day of Lunar Month. 


Epact (age of Moon on Mar. 22). 
Sunday Letter and Concur-rentes. 
Indict“n. 


Golden Num-bers. 


44 

328 

19 Pharm. 
XVIII Kal. Mai 
14 April 

18 

25 

1F 


45 

329 

11 Pharm. 
VIII Id. April 
6 April 

22 

6 

2E 

2 

7 

II 

46 

330 

24 Pharm. 
XIII Kal. Mai 
19 April 

15 

17 

3D 


Ill 

47 

331 

16 Pharm. 
III Id. April 
11 April 

18 

28 

4C 

4 

9 

IV 

48 

332 

7 Pharm. 
IV Non. April 
2 April 

20 

9 

6A 

5 

10 

Vv 

49 

333 

20 Pharm. 
XVI I Kal. Mai 
15 

20 

7G 

6 

11 

VI 

50 

334 

12 Pharm. 
VII Id. April 


7 April 
17 


1F 


12 

VII 

51 

335 

4 Pharm. 
III Kal. April 
30 March 
20 

12 

2E 

8 

13 

VIII 

52 

336 

23 Pharm. 
XIV Kal. Mai 
18 April 
20 

23 

4C 

9 

14 

IX 

53 

337 

8 Pharm. 
III Non. April 
3 April 

16 

4 

5B 


10 

15 

X 

54 

338 

30 Pham“ th. 
VII Kal. April 
26 March 
18 1/2 

15 

6A 

11 

16 

XI 

55 

339 

20 Pharm. 
XVII Kal. Mai 
15 April 

20 

26 

7G 

12 

17 

XII 

56 

340 

4 Pharm. 

III Kal. April 
30 March 
15 

7 

2E 

13 

18 

XIII 

57 


341 

24 Pharm. 
XIII Kal. Mai 
19 April 

16 

18 

3D 

14 

19 

XIV 

58 

342 

16 Pharm. 
III Id. April 
11 April 

16 

29 

4C 

15 

1 

XV 

59 

343 

1 Pharm. 
VI Kal. April 
27 March 
15 

11 

5B 

1 

2 

XVI 

60 

344 

20 Pharm. 
XVII Kal. Mai 


15 April 


to be born! But the fact really is, that population is greater within the temperate regions of the East and 
the West, and men’s minds are sharper; whilst there is not a Sarmatian whose wits are not dull and 
humdrum. The minds of men, too, would grow keener by reason of the cold, if their souls came into being 
amidst nipping frosts; for as the substance is, so must be its active power. Now, after these preliminary 
statements, we may also refer to the case of those who, having been cut out of their mother’s womb, have 
breathed and retained life—your Bacchuses and Scipios. If, however, there be any one who, like Plato, 
supposes that two souls cannot, more than two bodies could, co-exist in the same individual, I, on the 
contrary, could show him not merely the co-existence of two souls in one person, as also of two bodies in 
the same womb, but likewise the combination of many other things in natural connection with the soul— 
for instance, of demoniacal possession; and that not of one only, as in the case of Socrates’ own demon; 
but of seven spirits as in the case of the Magdalene; and of a legion in number, as in the Gadarene. Now 
one soul is naturally more susceptible of conjunction with another soul, by reason of the identity of their 
substance, than an evil spirit is, owing to their diverse natures. But when the same philosopher, in the 
sixth book of The Laws, warns us to beware lest a vitiation of seed should infuse a soil into both body and 
soul from an illicit or debased concubinage, I hardly know whether he is more inconsistent with himself in 
respect of one of his previous statements, or of that which he had just made. For he here shows us that 
the soul proceeds from human seed (and warns us to be on our guard about it), not, (as he had said 
before,) from the first breath of the new-born child. Pray, whence comes it that from similarity of soul we 
resemble our parents in disposition, according to the testimony of Cleanthes, if we are not produced from 
this seed of the soul? Why, too, used the old astrologers to cast a man’s nativity from his first conception, 
if his soul also draws not its origin from that moment? To this (nativity) likewise belongs the inbreathing 
of the soul, whatever that is. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
SCRIPTURE ALONE OFFERS CLEAR KNOWLEDGE ON THE QUESTIONS WE HAVE BEEN CONTROVERTING 


Now there is no end to the uncertainty and irregularity of human opinion, until we come to the limits 
which God has prescribed. I shall at last retire within our own lines and firmly hold my ground there, for 
the purpose of proving to the Christian (the soundness of) my answers to the Philosophers and the 
Physicians. Brother (in Christ), on your own foundation build up your faith. Consider the wombs of the 
most sainted women instinct with the life within them, and their babes which not only breathed therein, 
but were even endowed with prophetic intuition. See how the bowels of Rebecca are disquieted, though 
her child-bearing is as yet remote, and there is no impulse of (vital) air. Behold, a twin offspring chafes 
within the mother’s womb, although she has no sign as yet of the twofold nation. Possibly we might have 
regarded as a prodigy the contention of this infant progeny, which struggled before it lived, which had 
animosity previous to animation, if it had simply disturbed the mother by its restlessness within her. But 
when her womb opens, and the number of her offspring is seen, and their presaged condition known, we 
have presented to us a proof not merely of the (separate) souls of the infants, but of their hostile struggles 
too. He who was the first to be born was threatened with detention by him who was anticipated in birth, 
who was not yet fully brought forth, but whose hand only had been born. Now if he actually imbibed life, 
and received his soul, in Platonic style, at his first breath; or else, after the Stoic rule, had the earliest 
taste of animation on touching the frosty air; what was the other about, who was so eagerly looked for, 
who was still detained within the womb, and was trying to detain (the other) outside? I suppose he had 
not yet breathed when he seized his brother’s heel; and was still warm with his mother’s warmth, when he 
so strongly wished to be the first to quit the womb. What an infant! so emulous, so strong, and already so 
contentious; and all this, I suppose, because even now full of life! Consider, again, those extraordinary 
conceptions, which were more wonderful still, of the barren woman and the virgin: these women would 
only be able to produce imperfect offspring against the course of nature, from the very fact that one of 
them was too old to bear seed, and the other was pure from the contact of man. If there was to be bearing 
at all in the case, it was only fitting that they should be born without a soul, (as the philosopher would 
say,) who had been irregularly conceived. However, even these have life, each of them in his mother’s 
womb. Elizabeth exults with joy, (for) John had leaped in her womb; Mary magnifies the Lord, (for) Christ 
had instigated her within. The mothers recognise each their own offspring, being moreover each 
recognised by their infants, which were therefore of course alive, and were not souls merely, but spirits 
also. Accordingly you read the word of God which was spoken to Jeremiah, “Before I formed thee in the 
belly, I knew thee.” Since God forms us in the womb, He also breathes upon us, as He also did at the first 
creation, when “the Lord God formed man, and breathed into him the breath of life.” Nor could God have 
known man in the womb, except in his entire nature: “And before thou camest forth out of the womb, I 
sanctified thee.” Well, was it then a dead body at that early stage? Certainly not. For “God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 
SOUL AND BODY CONCEIVED, FORMED AND PERFECTED IN ELEMENT SIMULTANEOUSLY 


How, then, is a living being conceived? Is the substance of both body and soul formed together at one and 
the same time? Or does one of them precede the other in natural formation? We indeed maintain that both 
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INDEX 


An Index of the months of each year, and of the days, and of the Indictions, and of the Consulates, and of 
the Governors in Alexandria, and of all the Epacts, and of those [days] which are named of the Gods ,’ and 
the reason [any Letter] was not sent, and the returns from exile—from the Festal Letters of Pope 
Athanasius. 


The Festal Letters of Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, which he sent year by year, to the several cities 
and all the provinces subject to him; that is, from Pentapolis, and on to Libya, Ammoniaca, the greater and 
the lesser Oasis, Egypt, and Augustamnica, with the Heptanomis of the upper and middle Thebais; 
[commencing] from the 44th year of the Diocletian Era, in which the Paschal Festival was on xvi 
Pharmuthi; xviii Kal. Mai; xviii Moon; when Alexander, his predecessor, having departed this life on xxii 
Pharmuthi , he [Athan.] succeeded him after the Paschal festival on xiv Pauni, Indict. i, Januarius and 
Justus being Consuls, the governor Zenius of Italy being the Praefect of Egypt, Epact xxv; Gods, i. 


I. (Aug. 29, 328, to Aug. 28, a.d. 329.) In this year, Easter-day was on xi Pharmuthi; viii. Id. Ap.; xxii Moon; 
Coss. Constantinus Aug. viii, Constantinus Caes. IV; the same governor Zenius being Praefect of Egypt; 
Indict. ii; Epact vi; Gods, ii. This was the first Letter he [Athan.] sent; for he was ordained Bishop in the 
preceding year after the Paschal feast, Alexander, as is known, having despatched one for that year, 
before he was released from life. This was in the 45th of the Diocletian era. 


II. (329-330.) In this year, Easter-day was on xxiv Pharmuthi; xiii Kal. Mai; xv Moon; Coss. Gallicianus, 


Symmachus; the governor Magninianus the Cappadocian being Praefect of Egypt; Indict. iii; Epact xvii; 
Gods, iii. In this year he went through the Thebais. 


III. (330-331.) In this year, Easter-day was on xvi Pharmuthi; xviii Moon; iii Id. Ap.; Coss. Annius Bassus, 
Ablavius; the governor Hyginus of Italy, Praefect of Egypt; Epact xxviii; Indict. iv. He sent this Letter while 
journeying on his return from the Imperial Court. For in this year he went to the Imperial Court to the 
Emperor Constantine the Great, having been summoned before him, on account of an accusation his 
enemies made, that he had been appointed when too young. He appeared, was thought worthy of favour 
and honour, and returned when the fast was half finished. 


IV. (331-332.) In this year, Easter-day was on xvii Pharmuthi; xx Moon; iv Non. Apr.; Epact ix; Gods, vi; 
Coss. Pacatianus, Hilarianus; the same governor Hyginus, Praefect of Egypt; Indict. v. In this year he went 
through Pentapolis, and was in Ammoniaca. 


V. (332-333.) In this year, Easter-day was on xx Pharmuthi; xv Moon; xvii Kal. Mai; Epact xx; Gods, vii; 
Coss. Dalmatius, Zenophilus; the governor Paternus , Praefect of Egypt; Indict. vi. 


VI. (333-334.) In this year, Easter-day was on xii Pharmuthi; xvii Moon; vii Id. Apr.; Indict. vii; Epact i; 
Gods, i; Coss. Optatus, Paulinus; the same governor Paternus Praefect of Egypt. In this year he went 
through the lower country. In it he was summoned to a Synod, his enemies having previously devised 
mischief against him in Caesarea of Palestine; but becoming aware of the conspiracy, he excused himself 
from attending. 


VII. (334-335.) In this year, Easter-day was on xiv Pharmuthi; xx Moon; iii Kal. Ap.; Indict. viii; Epact xii; 
Gods, ii; Coss. Constantius , Albinus; the same governor Paternus, Praefect of Egypt. 


VUI. (335-336.) In this year, Easter-day was on xxiii Pharmuthi, xx Moon; xiv Kal. Mai; Indict. ix; Epact 
xxiii; Gods, iv; Coss. Nepotianus, Facundus; the governor Philagrius, the Cappadocian, Praefect of Egypt. 
In this year he went to that Synod of his enemies which was assembled at Tyre. Now he journeyed from 
this place on xvii Epiphi , but when a discovery was made of the plot against him, he removed thence and 
fled in an open boat to Constantinople. Arriving there on ii Athyr , after eight days he presented himself 
before the Emperor Constantine, and spoke plainly. But his enemies, by various secret devices, influenced 
the Emperor, who suddenly condemned him to exile, and he set out on the tenth of Athyr to Gaul, to 
Constans Caesar, the son of Augustus. On this account he wrote no Festal Letter. 


IX. (336-7.) In this year, Easter-day was on viii Pharmuthi; xvi Moon; iv Non. Ap.; Indict. x; Epact iv; Gods, 
v; Coss. Felicianus, Titianus; the governor Philagrius, the Cappadocian, Praefect of Egypt. He was in 
Treviri of Gaul, and on this account was unable to write a Festal Letter. 


X. (337-8.) In this year, Easter-day was on xxx Phamenoth; vii Kal. Ap.; xix Moon, Indict. xi; Epact xv; 
Gods, vi; Coss. Ursus, Polemius; the governor Theodorus , of Heliopolis, Praefect of Egypt. In this year, 
Constantine having died on xxvii Pachon , Athanasius, now liberated, returned from Gaul triumphantly on 
xxvii Athyr. In this year, too, there were many events. Antony, the great leader, came to Alexandria, and 
though he remained there only two days, shewed himself wonderful in many things, and healed many. He 
went away on the third of Messori. 


XI. (338-9.) In this year, Easter-day was on xx Pharmuthi; xx Moon; xvii Kal. Mai; Epact xxvi; Gods, vii; 
Indict. xii; Coss. Constantius II, Constans I ; the governor Philagrius, the Cappadocian, Praefect of Egypt. 
In this year, again, there were many tumults. On the xxii Phamenoth he was pursued in the night, and the 
next day he fled from the Church of Theonas, after he had baptized many. Then, four days after, Gregorius 
the Cappadocian entered the city as Bishop. 


XII. (339-340.) In this year, Easter-day was on xiv Pharmuthi; xv Moon; iii Kal. Ap.; Epact vii; Gods, ii; 
Indict. xiii; Coss. Acyndinus, Proclus; the same governor Philagrius, Praefect of Egypt. Gregorius 
continued his acts of violence, and therefore [Ath.] wrote no Festal Letter. The Arians proclaimed [Easter] 
on xxvii Phamenoth, and were much ridiculed on account of this error. Then altering it in the middle of the 
fast, they kept it with us on iv Pharmuthi, as above. He [Athanasius] gave notice of it to the presbyters of 
Alexandria in a short note, not being able to send a letter as usual, on account of his flight and the 
treachery. 


XIII. (340-341.) In this year, Easter-day was on xxiv Pharmuthi; xvi Moon; xiii. Kal. Mai; Epact xviii; Gods, 
iii; Indict. xiv; Coss. Marcellinus, Probinus; the governor Longinus, of Nicaea, Praefect of Egypt. 
Augustamnica was separated. On account of Gregorius continuing in the city, and exercising violence, 
although this illness commenced, the Pope did not write a Festal Letter even this time . 


XIV. (341-2.) In this year, Easter-day was on xvi Pharmuthi; xx Moon; iii Id. Ap.; Epact xxix; Gods, iv; 
Indict. xv; Coss. Constantius III, Constans II; the governor Longinus of Nicaea, Praefect of Egypt. Because 
Gregorius was in the city, [though] severely ill, the Pope was unable to send [any Letter]. 


XV. (342-3.) In this year, Easter-day was on i Pharmuthi; xv Moon; vi Kal. Ap.; Epact xi; Gods, v; Indict. i; 
Coss. Placidus, Romulus; the same governor Longinus, of Nicaea, Praefect of Egypt. In this year the Synod 


are conceived, and formed, and perfectly simultaneously, as well as born together; and that not a 
moment’s interval occurs in their conception, so that, a prior place can be assigned to either. Judge, in 
fact, of the incidents of man’s earliest existence by those which occur to him at the very last. As death is 
defined to be nothing else than the separation of body and soul, life, which is the opposite of death, is 
susceptible of no other definition than the conjunction of body and soul. If the severance happens at one 
and the same time to both substances by means of death, so the law of their combination ought to assure 
us that it occurs simultaneously to the two substances by means of life. Now we allow that life begins with 
conception, because we contend that the soul also begins from conception; life taking its commencement 
at the same moment and place that the soul does. Thus, then, the processes which act together to produce 
separation by death, also combine in a simultaneous action to produce life. If we assign priority to (the 
formation of) one of the natures, and a subsequent time to the other, we shall have further to determine 
the precise times of the semination, according to the condition and rank of each. And that being so, what 
time shall we give to the seed of the body, and what to the seed of the soul? Besides, if different periods 
are to be assigned to the seminations then arising out of this difference in time, we shall also have 
different substances. For although we shall allow that there are two kinds of seed—that of the body and 
that of the soul—we still declare that they are inseparable, and therefore contemporaneous and 
simultaneous in origin. Now let no one take offence or feel ashamed at an interpretation of the processes 
of nature which is rendered necessary (by the defence of the truth). Nature should be to us an object of 
reverence, not of blushes. It is lust, not natural usage, which has brought shame on the intercourse of the 
sexes. It is the excess, not the normal state, which is immodest and unchaste: the normal condition has 
received a blessing from God, and is blest by Him: “Be fruitful, and multiply, (and replenish the earth.)” 
Excess, however, has He cursed, in adulteries, and wantonness, and chambering. Well, now, in this usual 
function of the sexes which brings together the male and the female in their common intercourse, we 
know that both the soul and the flesh discharge a duty together: the soul supplies desire, the flesh 
contributes the gratification of it; the soul furnishes the instigation, the flesh affords the realization. The 
entire man being excited by the one effort of both natures, his seminal substance is discharged, deriving 
its fluidity from the body, and its warmth from the soul. Now if the soul in Greek is a word which is 
synonymous with cold, how does it come to pass that the body grows cold after the soul has quitted it? 
Indeed (if I run the risk of offending modesty even, in my desire to prove the truth), I cannot help asking, 
whether we do not, in that very heat of extreme gratification when the generative fluid is ejected, feel that 
somewhat of our soul has gone from us? And do we not experience a faintness and prostration along with 
a dimness of sight? This, then, must be the soul-producing seed, which arises at once from the out-drip of 
the soul, just as that fluid is the body-producing seed which proceeds from the drainage of the flesh. Most 
true are the examples of the first creation. Adam’s flesh was formed of clay. Now what is clay but an 
excellent moisture, whence should spring the generating fluid? From the breath of God first came the 
soul. But what else is the breath of God than the vapour of the spirit, whence should spring that which we 
breathe out through the generative fluid? Forasmuch, therefore, as these two different and separate 
substances, the clay and the breath, combined at the first creation in forming the individual man, they 
then both amalgamated and mixed their proper seminal rudiments in one, and ever afterwards 
communicated to the human race the normal mode of its propagation, so that even now the two 
substances, although diverse from each other, flow forth simultaneously in a united channel; and finding 
their way together into their appointed seed-plot, they fertilize with their combined vigour the human fruit 
out of their respective natures. And inherent in this human product is his own seed, according to the 
process which has been ordained for every creature endowed with the functions of generation. 
Accordingly from the one (primeval) man comes the entire outflow and redundance of men’s souls—nature 
proving herself true to the commandment of God, “Be fruitful, and multiply.” For in the very preamble of 
this one production, “Let us make man,” man’s whole posterity was declared and described in a plural 
phrase, “Let them have dominion over the fish of the sea,” etc. And no wonder: in the seed lies the 
promise and earnest of the crop. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE PYTHAGOREAN DOCTRINE OF TRANSMIGRATION SKETCHED AND CENSURED 


What, then, by this time means that ancient saying, mentioned by Plato, concerning the reciprocal 
migration of souls; how they remove hence and go thither, and then return hither and pass through life, 
and then again depart from this life, and afterwards become alive from the dead? Some will have it that 
this is a saying of Pythagoras; Albinus supposes it to be a divine announcement, perhaps of the Egyptian 
Mercury. But there is no divine saying, except of the one true God, by whom the prophets, and the 
apostles, and Christ Himself declared their grand message. More ancient than Saturn a good deal (by 
some nine hundred years or so), and even than his grandchildren, is Moses; and he is certainly much more 
divine, recounting and tracing out, as he does, the course of the human race from the very beginning of 
the world, indicating the several births (of the fathers of mankind) according to their names and their 
epochs; giving thus plain proof of the divine character of his work, from its divine authority and word. If, 
indeed, the sophist of Samos is Plato’s authority for the eternally revolving migration of souls out of a 
constant alternation of the dead and the living states, then no doubt did the famous Pythagoras, however 
excellent in other respects, for the purpose of fabricating such an opinion as this, rely on a falsehood, 
which was not only shameful, but also hazardous. Consider it, you that are ignorant of it, and believe with 


of Sardica was held ; and when the Arians had arrived, they returned to Philippopolis, for Philagrius gave 
them this advice there. In truth, they were blamed everywhere, and were even anathematised by the 
Church of Rome, and having written a recantation to Pope Athanasius, Ursacius and Valens were put to 
shame. There was an agreement made at Sardica respecting Easter, and a decree was issued to be 
binding for fifty years, which the Romans and Alexandrians everywhere announced in the usual manner. 
Again he [Athan.] wrote a Festal Letter. 


XVI. (343-4.) In this year, Easter-day was on xx Pharmuthi; xix Moon; xvii Kal. Mai; Epact xxi; Gods, vilil, 
Coss. Leontius, Sallustius; the governor Palladius, of Italy, Praefect of Egypt; Indict. ii. Being at Naissus on 
his return from the Synod, he there celebrated Easter . Of this Easter-day he gave notice in few words to 
the presbyters of Alexandria, but he was unable to do so to the country. 


XVII. (344-5.) In this year, Easter-day was on xii Pharmuthi; xviii Moon; vii. Id. Ap.; Epact ii; Gods, i; 
Indict. iii; Coss. Amantius, Albinus; the governor Nestorius of Gaza, Praefect of Egypt. Having travelled to 
Aquileia, he kept Easter there. Of this Easter-day, he gave notice in few words to the presbyters of 
Alexandria, but not to the country. 


XVIII. (345-6.) In this year, Easter-day was on iv Pharmuthi; xxi Moon; iii Kal. Ap.; Epact xiv; Gods, ii; 
Indict. iv; Coss. Constantius Aug. IV, Constans Aug. III; the same governor Nestorius of Gaza, Praefect of 
Egypt. Gregorius having died on the second of Epiphi , he returned from Rome and Italy, and entered the 
city and the Church. Moreover he was thought worthy of a grand reception, for on the xxiv Paophi , the 
people and all those in authority met him a hundred miles distant, and he continued in honour. He had 
already sent the Festal Letter for this year, in few words, to the presbyters. 


XIX. (346-7.) In this year, Easter-day was on xvii Pharmuthi xv. Moon; Prid. Id. Apr.; Epact xxv; Gods, iii; 
Indict. v; Coss. Rufinus, Eusebius; the same governor Nestorius of Gaza, Praefect of Egypt. He wrote this 
Letter while residing here in Alexandria, giving notice of some things which he had not been able to do 
before. 


XX. (347-8.) In this year, Easter-day was on vii Pharmuthi; xviii Moon; iii Non. Ap.; Epact vi; Gods, v 
Indict. vi; Coss. Philippus, Salia; the same governor Nestorius of Gaza, Praefect of Egypt. This Letter also 
he sent while residing in Alexandria. 


XXI. (348-9.) In this year, Easter-day was on xxx Phamenoth;. . . xix Moon, ... vii Kal. Ap.; Epact xvii; 
Gods, vi; Indict. vii. But because the Romans refused, for they said they held a tradition from the Apostle 
Peter not to pass the twenty-sixth day of Pharmuthi, nor. .the thirtieth of Phamenoth, xxi Moon,......... 
ena sek alte oe , vii Kal. Ap.; Coss. Limenius, Catullinus; the same governor Nestorius of Gaza, Praefect of 
Egypt. He sent this also while residing in Alexandria. 


XXII. (349-50.) In this year, Easter-day was on xiii Pharmuthi; xix Moon, the second hour; vi Id. Ap.; Epact 
xxviii; Gods, vii; Indict. viii; Coss. Sergius, Nigrianus; the same governor Nestorius of Gaza, Praefect of 
Egypt. In this year, Constans was slain by Magnentius, and Constantius held the empire alone; then he 
wrote to the Pope [Athan.], telling him to fear nothing because of the death of Constans, but to confide in 
him as he had done in Constans while living. 


XXIII. (350-1.) In this year, Easter day was on v Pharmuthi; Moon xviii; Prid. Kal. Ap.; Epact ix; Gods, i; 
Indict. ix; the Consulship after that of Sergius and Nigrianus; the same governor Nestorius of Gaza, again 
Praefect of Egypt. 


XXIV. (351-2.) In this year, Easter-day was on xxiv Pharmuthi; xviii Moon; xiii Kal. Mai, Epact xx; Gods, iii; 
Indict. x, Coss. Constantius Aug. V, Constantius Caesar I; the same governor Nestorius of Gaza, Praefect 
of Egypt. Gallus was proclaimed Caesar , and his name changed into Constantius. 


XXV. (352-3.) In this year, Easter-day was on xvi Pharmuthi; xxi Moon; iii Id. Ap.; Epact i; Gods, iv; Indict. 
xi; Coss. Constantius Aug. VI, Constantius Caesar II; the governor Sebastianus of Thrace, praefect of 
Egypt. In this year, Serapion , Bishop of Thmuis, and Triadelphus of Nicion, and the presbyters Petrus and 
Astricius, with others, were sent to the emperor Constantius, through fear of mischief from the Arians. 
They returned, having effected nothing. In this year, Montanus, Silentiarius of the Palace, [was sent]... 
against [the] Bishop, but, a tumult having been excited, he retired, having failed to effect anything. 


XXVI. (353-4.) In this year, Easter-day was on i Pharmuthi; xvii Moon; vi Kal. Ap.; Epact xii; Gods, v; 
Indict. xii; Coss. Constantius Aug. VII, Constantius Caesar III.; the same governor Sebastianus of Thrace, 
Praefect of Egypt. 


XXVII. (354-5.) In this year, Easter-day was on xxi Pharmuthi; xviii Moon; xvi Kal. Mai; Epact xxiii; Gods, 
vi; Indict. xiii; Coss. Arbetion, Lollianus; the governor Maximus the Elder of Nicaea, Prefect of Egypt. In 
this year, Diogenes, the Secretary of the Emperor, entered with the design of seizing the Bishop. But he, 
too, having raged in vain, went away quietly. 


XXVIII. (355-6.) In this year, Easter-day was on xii Pharmuthi; xvii Moon; vii Id. Ap.; Epact iv; Gods, i; 
Indict. xiv, Coss. Constantius Aug. VIII, Julianus Caesar I; the same governor Maximus the Elder of 


Nicaea, Praefect of Egypt, who was succeeded by Cataphronius of Byblus. In this year, Syrianus Dux, 
having excited a tumult in the Church on the thirteenth of Mechir, on the fourteenth at night entered 
Theonas with his soldiers; but he was unable to capture [Athanasius], for he escaped in a miraculous 
manner. 


XXIX (356-7.) In this year, Easter-day was on xxvii Phamenoth; xvii Moon; x Kal. Ap., Epact xv; Gods, ii; 
Indict. xv; Coss. Constantius Aug. IX, Julianus Caesar II; the same governor Cataphronius, of Byblus, 
Praefect of Egypt, to whom succeeded Parnassius. Then Georgius entered on the thirtieth of Mechir, and 
acted with excessive violence. But Athanasius, the Bishop, had fled, and was sought for in the city with 
much oppression, many being in danger on this account. Therefore no Festal Letter was written . 


XXX. (357-8.) In this year, Easter-day was on xvii Pharmuthi; Prid. Id. Ap.; xvii Moon; Epact xxvi; Gods, iii; 
Indict. i; Coss. Tatianus, Cerealis; the governor Parius of Corinth, Praefect of Egypt. Athanasius, the 
Bishop, lay concealed in the city of Alexandria. But Georgius left on the fifth of Paophi being driven away 
by the multitude. On this account, neither this year was the Pope able to send a Festal Letter. 


XXXI. (358-9.) In this year, Easter-day was on ix Pharmuthi; Prid. Non. Ap.; xx Moon; Epact vii; Gods, iv; 
Indict. ii; Coss. Eusebius, Hypatius; the same governor Parius, who was succeeded by Italicianus of Italy 
for three months; after him Faustinus, of Chalcedon. Neither this year did the Pope write [any Letter]. 


XXXII. (359-60.) In this year, Easter-day was on xxviii Pharmuthi; ix Kal. Mai; xxi Moon; Epact xviii; Gods, 
vi; Indict. iii; Coss. Constantius Aug. X, Julianus Caesar III; the governor Faustinus, of Chalcedon, Praefect 
of Egypt. This Praefect and Artemius Dux, having entered a private house and a small cell, in search of 
Athanasius the Bishop, bitterly tortured Eudaemonis, a perpetual virgin. On this account no [Letter] was 
written this year. 


XXXIII. (360-1.) In this year, Easter-day was on xiii Pharmuthi, vi Id. Ap.; xvii Moon; Epact xxix; Gods, vii; 
Indict. iv; Coss. Taurus, Florentius; the same governor Faustinus , Praefect of Egypt, who was succeeded 
by Gerontius the Armenian. He was unable to send [a Letter]. In this year, Constantius died , and Julianus 
holding the empire alone, there was a cessation of the persecution against the Orthodox. For commands 
were issued everywhere from the emperor Julianus, that the Orthodox ecclesiastics who had been 
persecuted in the time of Constantius should be let alone. 


XXXIV. (361-2.) In this year, Easter-day was on v Pharmuthi; Prid. Kal. Ap.; xxv Moon; Epact x; Gods, i; 
Indict. v; Coss. Mamertinus, Nevitta; the same governor Gerontius, who was succeeded by Olympus of 
Tarsus. In this year, in Mechir, Athanasius the Bishop returned to the Church, after his flight, by the 
command of Julianus Augustus, who pardoned all the Bishops and Clergy in exile, as was before said. This 
year, then, he wrote [a Letter]. 


XXXV. (362-3.) In this year, Easter-day was on xxv Pharmuthi; xii Kal. Mai; xx Moon; Epact xxi; Gods, ii; 
Indict. vi; Coss. Julianus Augustus IV, Sallustius; the same governor Olympus, Praefect of Egypt. 
Pythiodorus Trico of Thebes, a Philosopher, brought a decree of Julianus on the twenty-seventh of Paophi, 
and set it in action against the Bishop first, and uttered many threats. So he [Athan.] left the city at once, 
and went up to the Thebais. And when after eight months Julianus died, and his death was announced, 
Athanasius returned secretly by night to Alexandria. Then on the eighth of Thoth, he embarked at the 
Eastern Hierapolis, and met the emperor Jovian, by whom he was dismissed with honour. He sent this 
festal Letter to all the country, while being driven by persecution from Memphis to the Thebais, and it was 
delivered as usual. 


XXXVI. (363-4). In this year, Easter-day was on ix Pharmuthi; Prid. Non. Ap.; xvi Moon; Epact iii; Gods, iv; 
Indict. vii; Coss. Jovianus Aug., Varronianus; the governor Aerius, of Damascus, Praefect; who was 
succeeded by Maximus of Rapheotis, and he again by Flavianus the Illyrian. In this year, the Pope 
returned to Alexandria and the Church on the twenty-fifth of Mechir. He sent the Festal Letter, according 
to custom, from Antioch to all the Bishops in all the province. 


XXXVII. (364-5.) In this year, Easter-day was on i Pharmuthi; v[i] Kal. Ap.; xix Moon; Epact xiv; Gods, v; 
Indict. viii; Coss. Valentinianus Aug. I, Valens Aug.; the same Flavianus, the Illyrian, being governor. We 
received the Caesareum; but again, the Pope being persecuted with accusations, withdrew to the garden 
of the new river. But a few days after, Barasides, the notary, came to him with the Praefect and obtained 
an entrance for him into the Church. Then, an earthquake happening on the twenty-seventh of Epiphi , the 
sea returned from the East, and destroyed many persons, and much damage was caused. 


XXXVIII. (365-6.) In this year, Easter-day was on xxi Pharmuthi; xvi Kal. Mai; xx Moon; Epact xxv; Gods, 
vi; Indict. ix; in the first year of the Consulship of Gratianus, the son of Augustus, and Daglaiphus; the 
same governor Flavianus, Praefect. On the twenty-seventh of Epiphi, the heathen made an attack, and the 
Caesareum was burnt and consequently many of the citizens suffered great distress, while the authors of 
the calamity were condemned and exiled. After this, Proclianus the Macedonian, became chief. 


XXXIX. (366-7.) In this year, Easter-day was on vi Pharmuthi; Kal. Ap.; xvi Moon; Epact vi; Gods, vii; 
Indict. x; Coss. Lupicinus, Jovinus; the same Proclianus being governor, who was succeeded by Tatianus of 


Lycia. In this year, when Lucius had attempted an entrance on the twenty-sixth of Thoth , and lay 
concealed by night in a house on the side of the enclosure of the Church; and when Tatianus the Praefect 
and Trajanus Dux brought him out, he left the city, and was rescued in a wonderful manner, while the 
multitude sought to kill him. In this year he [Ath.] wrote, forming a Canon of the Holy Scriptures. 


XL. (367-8.) In this year, Easter-day was on xxv Pharmuthi; xii Kal. Mai; xvi Moon; Epact xvii; Gods, ii; 
Indict. xi; Coss. Valentinianus Aug. II, Valens Aug. II; the same governor Tatianus, Praefect. He [Athan.] 
began to build anew the Caesareum, on the 6th of Pachon, having been honoured with an imperial 
command by Trajanus Dux. He also discovered the incendiaries, and immediately cleared away the 
rubbish of the burnt ruins, and restored the edifice in the month Pachon. 


XLI. (368-9.) In this year, Easter-day was on xvii Pharmuthi; Prid. Id. Ap.; xv Moon; Epact xxviii; Gods, iii; 
Indict. xii; Coss. Valentinianus (son of Augustus) I, Victor; the same Tatianus being governor. The Pope 
began to build that Church in Mendidium which bears his name, on the twenty-fifth of the month Thoth, at 
the beginning of the eighty-fifth year of the Diocletian Era. 


XLII. (369-70.) In this year, Easter-day was on ii Pharmuthi; v Kal. Ap.; xv Moon; Epact ix; Gods, iv; Indict. 
xiii; Coss. Valentinianus Aug. III, Valens Aug. III; the same Tatianus being governor, who was succeeded by 
Olympius Palladius, of Samosata. The Pope finished the Church, called after his name, at the close of the 
eighty-sixth year of the Diocletian Era; in which also he celebrated the dedication, on the fourteenth of 
Mesori. 


XLIII. (370-1.) In this year, Easter-day was on xxii Pharmuthi; xv Kal. Mai; xvi Moon; Epact xx; Gods, v; 
Indict. xiv; Coss. Gratianus Aug. II, Probus; the same Palladius being governor; who was succeeded as 
Praefect of Egypt by AElius Palladius, of Palestine, who was called Cyrus. 


XLIV. (371-2.) In this year, Easter-day was on xiii Pharmuthi; vi Id. Ap.; xix Moon; Epact i; Gods, vii , 
Indict. xv; Coss. Modestus, Arintheus; the same AElius Palladius the governor, called Cyrus, Praefect of 
Egypt. 


XLV. (372-3.) In this year, Easter-day was on v Pharmuthi; Prid. Kal. Ap.; xxi Moon; Epact xii; Gods, i; 
Indict. i; Coss. Valentinianus IV, Valens IV; the same governor AElius Palladius, Praefect of Egypt. At the 
close of this year, on the seventh of Pachon , he [Athan.] departed this life in a wonderful manner. 


The end of the heads of the Festal Letters of holy Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria. 


I. Festal Letters 


LETTER I 


FOR 329. EASTER-DAY XI PHARMUTHI; VIII ID. APRIL; AER. DIOCLET. 45; COSS. CONSTANTINUS AUG. VIII. 
CONSTANTINUS CAES. IV; PRAEFECT. SEPTIMIUS ZENIUS; INDICT. II 


Of Fasting, and Trumpets, and Feasts. 


Come, my beloved, the season calls us to keep the feast. Again, the Sun of Righteousness , causing His 
divine beams to rise upon us, proclaims beforehand the time of the feast, in which, obeying Him, we ought 
to celebrate it, lest when the time has passed by, gladness likewise may pass us by. For discerning the 
time is one of the duties most urgent on us, for the practice of virtue; so that the blessed Paul, when 
instructing his disciple, teaches him to observe the time, saying, Stand (ready) in season, and out of 
season ‘—that knowing both the one and the other, he might do things befitting the season, and avoid the 
blame of unseasonableness. For thus the God of all, after the manner of wise Solomon , distributes 
everything in time and season, to the end that, in due time, the salvation of men should be everywhere 
spread abroad. Thus the Wisdom of God ,’ our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, not out of season, but in 
season, passed upon holy souls, fashioning the friends of God and the prophets ;’ so that although very 
many were praying for Him, and saying, O that the salvation of God were come out of Sion !’—the Spouse 
also, as it is written in the Song of Songs, was praying and saying, O that Thou wert my sister’s son, that 
sucked the breasts of my mother !’ that Thou wert like the children of men, and wouldest take upon Thee 
human passions for our sake!—nevertheless, the God of all, the Maker of times and seasons, Who knows 
our affairs better than we do, while, as a good physician, He exhorts to obedience in season—the only one 
in which we may be healed—so also does He send Him not unseasonably, but seasonably, saying, In an 
acceptable time have I heard Thee, and in the day of salvation I have helped Thee .’ 


2. And, on this account, the blessed Paul, urging us to note this season, wrote, saying, Behold, now is the 
accepted time; behold, now is the day of salvation .’ At set seasons also He called the children of Israel to 
the Levitical feasts by Moses, saying, Three times in a year ye shall keep a feast to Me ‘ (one of which, my 
beloved, is that now at hand), the trumpets of the priests sounding and urging its observance; as the holy 
Psalmist commanded, saying, Blow with the trumpet in the new moon, on the [solemn] day of your feast .’ 
Since this sentence enjoins upon us to blow both on the new moons, and on the solemn days, He hath 
made a solemn day of that in which the light of the moon is perfected in the full; which was then a type, as 
is this of the trumpets. At one time, as has been said, they called to the feasts; at another time to fasting 
and to war. And this was not done without solemnity, nor by chance, but this sound of the trumpets was 
appointed, so that every man should come to that which was proclaimed. And this ought to be learned not 
merely from me, but from the divine Scriptures, when God was revealed to Moses, and said, as it is 
written in the book of Numbers; And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Make to thee two trumpets; of 
silver shalt thou make them, and they shall be for thee to call the congregation ;’—very properly for those 
who here love Him. So that we may know that these things had reference to the time of Moses—yea, were 
to be observed so long as the shadow lasted, the whole being appointed for use, till the time of 
reformation .’ For’ (said He) if ye shall go out to battle in your land against your enemies that rise up 
against you ‘ (for such things as these refer to the land, and no further), then ye shall proclaim with the 
trumpets, and shall be remembered before the Lord, and be delivered from your enemies.’ Not only in 
wars did they blow the trumpet, but under the law, there was a festal trumpet also. Hear him again, going 
on to say, And in the day of your gladness, and in your feasts, and your new moons, ye shall blow with the 
trumpets .’ And let no man think it a light and contemptible matter, if he hear the law command 
respecting trumpets; it is a wonderful and fearful thing. For beyond any other voice or instrument, the 
trumpet is awakening and terrible; so Israel received instruction by these means, because he was then but 
a child. But in order that the proclamation should not be thought merely human, being superhuman, its 
sounds resembled those which were uttered when they trembled before the mount ; and they were 
reminded of the law that was then given them, and kept it. 


3. For the law was admirable, and the shadow was excellent, otherwise, it would not have wrought fear, 
and induced reverence in those who heard; especially in those who at that time not only heard but saw 
these things. Now these things were typical, and done as in a shadow. But let us pass on to the meaning, 
and henceforth leaving the figure at a distance, come to the truth, and look upon the priestly trumpets of 
our Saviour, which cry out, and call us, at one time to war, as the blessed Paul saith; We wrestle not with 
flesh and blood, but with principalities, with powers, with the rulers of this dark world, with wicked spirits 
in heaven .’ At another time the call is made to virginity, and self-denial, and conjugal harmony, saying, To 
virgins, the things of virgins; and to those who love the way of abstinence, the things of abstinence; and to 
those who are married , the things of an honourable marriage; thus assigning to each its own virtues and 


an honourable recompense. Sometimes the call is made to fasting, and sometimes to a feast. Hear again 
the same [Apostle] blowing the trumpet, and proclaiming, Christ our Passover is sacrificed; therefore let 
us keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness .’” If thou wouldest 
listen to a trumpet much greater than all these, hear our Saviour saying; In that last and great day of the 
feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto Me and drink .’ For it became the 
Saviour not simply to call us to a feast, but to the great feast;’ if only we will be prepared to hear, and to 
conform to the proclamation of every trumpet. 


4. For since, as I before said, there are divers proclamations, listen, as in a figure, to the prophet blowing 
the trumpet; and further, having turned to the truth, be ready for the announcement of the trumpet, for he 
saith, Blow ye the trumpet in Sion: sanctify a fast .’ This is a warning trumpet, and commands with great 
earnestness, that when we fast, we should hallow the fast. For not all those who call upon God, hallow 
God, since there are some who defile Him; yet not Him—that is impossible—but their own mind 
concerning Him; for He is holy, and has pleasure in the saints . And therefore the blessed Paul accuses 
those who dishonour God; Transgressors of the law dishonour God .’ So then, to make a separation from 
those who pollute the fast, he saith here, sanctify a fast.’ For many, crowding to the fast, pollute 
themselves in the thoughts of their hearts, sometimes by doing evil against their brethren, sometimes by 
daring to defraud. And, to mention nothing else, there are many who exalt themselves above their 
neighbours, thereby causing great mischief. For the boast of fasting did no good to the Pharisee, although 
he fasted twice in the week , only because he exalted himself against the publican. In the same manner 
the Word blamed the children of Israel on account of such a fast as this, exhorting them by Isaiah the 
Prophet, and saying, This is not the fast and the day that I have chosen, that a man should humble his 
soul; not even if thou shouldest bow down thy neck like a hook, and shouldest strew sackcloth and ashes 
under thee; neither thus shall ye call the fast acceptable .’ That we may be able to shew what kind of 
persons we should be when we fast, and of what character the fast should be, listen again to God 
commanding Moses, and saying, as it is written in Leviticus , And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, In 
the tenth day of this seventh month, there shall be a day of atonement; a convocation, and a holy day shall 
it be to you; and ye shall humble your souls, and offer whole burnt-offerings unto the Lord.’ And 
afterwards, that the law might be defined on this point, He proceeds to say; Every soul that shall not 
humble itself, shall be cut off from the people .’ 


5. Behold, my brethren, how much a fast can do, and in what manner the law commands us to fast. It is 
required that not only with the body should we fast, but with the soul. Now the soul is humbled when it 
does not follow wicked opinions, but feeds on becoming virtues. For virtues and vices are the food of the 
soul, and it can eat either of these two meats, and incline to either of the two, according to its own will. If 
it is bent toward virtue, it will be nourished by virtues, by righteousness, by temperance, by meekness, by 
fortitude, as Paul saith; Being nourished by the word of truth .’ Such was the case with our Lord, who 
said, My meat is to do the will of My Father which is in heaven .’ But if it is not thus with the soul, and it 
inclines downwards, it is then nourished by nothing but sin. For thus the Holy Ghost, describing sinners 
and their food, referred to the devil when He said, I have given him to be meat to the people of AEthiopia 
. For this is the food of sinners. And as our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, being heavenly bread, is the 
food of the saints, according to this; Except ye eat My flesh, and drink My blood ;’ so is the devil the food 
of the impure, and of those who do nothing which is of the light, but work the deeds of darkness. 
Therefore, in order to withdraw and turn them from vices, He commands them to be nourished with the 
food of virtue; namely, humbleness of mind, lowliness to endure humiliations, the acknowledgment of God. 
For not only does such a fast as this obtain pardon for souls, but being kept holy, it prepares the saints, 
and raises them above the earth. 


6. And indeed that which I am about to say is wonderful, yea it is of those things which are very 
miraculous; yet not far from the truth, as ye may be able to learn from the sacred writings. That great 
man Moses, when fasting, conversed with God, and received the law. The great and holy Elijah, when 
fasting, was thought worthy of divine visions, and at last was taken up like Him who ascended into 
heaven. And Daniel, when fasting, although a very young man, was entrusted with the mystery, and he 
alone understood the secret things of the king, and was thought worthy of divine visions. But because the 
length of the fast of these men was wonderful, and the days prolonged, let no man lightly fall into 
unbelief; but rather let him believe and know, that the contemplation of God, and the word which is from 
Him, suffice to nourish those who hear, and stand to them in place of all food. For the angels are no 
otherwise sustained than by beholding at all times the face of the Father, and of the Saviour who is in 
heaven. And thus Moses, as long as he talked with God, fasted indeed bodily, but was nourished by divine 
words. When he descended among men, and God was gone up from him, he suffered hunger like other 
men. For it is not said that he fasted longer than forty days—those in which he was conversing with God. 
And, generally, each one of the saints has been thought worthy of similar transcendent nourishment. 


7. Wherefore, my beloved, having our souls nourished with divine food, with the Word, and according to 
the will of God, and fasting bodily in things external, let us keep this great and saving feast as becomes 
us. Even the ignorant Jews received this divine food, through the type, when they ate a lamb in the 
passover. But not understanding the type, even to this day they eat the lamb, erring in that they are 
without the city and the truth. As long as Judaea and the city existed, there were a type, and a lamb, anda 
shadow, since the law thus commanded : These things shall not be done in another city; but in the land of 


Judaea, and in no place without [the land of Judaea]. And besides this, the law commanded them to offer 
whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices, there being no other altar than that in Jerusalem. For on this 
account, in that city alone was there an altar and temple built, and in no other city were they permitted to 
perform these rites, so that when that city should come to an end, then those things that were figurative 
might also be done away. 


8. Now observe; that city, since the coming of our Savior, has had an end, and all the land of the Jews has 
been laid waste; so that from the testimony of these things (and we need no further proof, being assured 
by our own eyes of the fact) there must, of necessity, be an end of the shadow. And not from me should 
these things be learned, but the sacred voice of the prophet foretold, crying; Behold upon the mountains 
the feet of Him that bringeth good tidings, and publisheth peace ;’ and what is the message he published, 
but that which he goes on to say to them, Keep thy feasts, O Judah; pay to the Lord thy vows. For they 
shall no more go to that which is old; it is finished; it is taken away: He is gone up who breathed upon the 
face, and delivered thee from affliction .’ Now who is he that went up? a man may Say to the Jews, in order 
that even the boast of the shadow may be done away; neither is it an idle thing to listen to the expression, 
It is finished; he is gone up who breathed.’ For nothing was finished before he went up who breathed. But 
as soon as he went up, it was finished. Who was he then, O Jews, as I said before? If Moses, the assertion 
would be false; for the people were not yet come to the land in which alone they were commanded to 
perform these rites. But if Samuel, or any other of the prophets, even in that case there would be a 
perversion of the truth; for hitherto these things were done in Judaea, and the city was standing. For it 
was necessary that while that stood, these things should be performed. So that it was none of these, my 
beloved, who went up. But if thou wouldest hear the true matter, and be kept from Jewish fables, behold 
our Saviour who went up, and breathed upon the face, and said to His disciples, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost .’ For as soon as these things were done, everything was finished, for the altar was broken, and the 
veil of the temple was rent; and although the city was not yet laid waste, the abomination was ready to sit 
in the midst of the temple, and the city and those ancient ordinances to receive their final consummation. 


9. Since then we have passed beyond that time of shadows, and no longer perform rites under it, but have 
turned, as it were, unto the Lord; for the Lord is the Spirit, and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty ;’—as we hear the sacred trumpet, no longer slaying a material lamb, but that true Lamb that was 
slain, even our Lord Jesus Christ; Who was led as a sheep to the slaughter, and was dumb as a lamb 
before her shearers ;’ being purified by His precious blood, which speaketh better things than that of 
Abel, having our feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel, holding in our hands the rod and staff of the 
Lord, by which that saint was comforted, who said , Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me;’ and to sum 
up, being in all respects prepared, and careful for nothing, because, as the blessed Paul saith, The Lord is 
at hand ;’ and as our Saviour saith, In an hour when we think not, the Lord cometh;—Let us keep the 
Feast, not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness; but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth. Putting off the old man and his deeds, let us put on the new man , which is 
created in God,’ in humbleness of mind, and a pure conscience; in meditation of the law by night and by 
day. And casting away all hypocrisy and fraud, putting far from us all pride and deceit, let us take upon us 
love towards God and towards our neighbour, that being new [creatures], and receiving the new wine, 
even the Holy Spirit, we may properly keep the feast, even the month of these new [fruits] . 


10. We begin the holy fast on the fifth day of Pharmuthi (March 31), and adding to it according to the 
number of those six holy and great days, which are the symbol of the creation of this world, let us rest and 
cease (from fasting) on the tenth day of the same Pharmuthi (April 5), on the holy sabbath of the week. 
And when the first day of the holy week dawns and rises upon us, on the eleventh day of the same month 
(April 6), from which again we count all the seven weeks one by one, let us keep feast on the holy day of 
Pentecost—on that which was at one time to the Jews, typically, the feast of weeks, in which they granted 
forgiveness and settlement of debts; and indeed that day was one of deliverance in every respect. Let us 
keep the feast on the first day of the great week, as a symbol of the world to come, in which we here 
receive a pledge that we shall have everlasting life hereafter. Then having passed hence, we shall keep a 
perfect feast with Christ, while we cry out and say, like the saints, I will pass to the place of the wondrous 
tabernacle, to the house of God; with the voice of gladness and thanksgiving, the shouting of those who 
rejoice ;’ whence pain and sorrow and sighing have fled, and upon our heads gladness and joy shall have 
come to us! May we be judged worthy to be partakers in these things. 


11. Let us remember the poor, and not forget kindness to strangers; above all, let us love God with all our 
soul, and might, and strength, and our neighbour as ourselves. So may we receive those things which the 
eye hath not seen, nor the ear heard, and which have not entered into the heart of man, which God hath 
prepared for those that love Him , through His only Son, our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ; through 
Whom, to the Father alone, by the Holy Ghost, be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 


Salute one another with a kiss. All the brethren who are with me salute you. 


Here endeth the first Festal Letter of holy Athanasius. 


LETTER II 


FOR 330. EASTER-DAY XXIV PHARMUTHI, XIII KAL. MAI; AERA DIOCLET. 46; COSS. GALLICIANUS, VALERIUS 
SYMMACHUS; PRAEFECT, MAGNINIANUS; INDICT. III 


Again, my brethren, is Easter come and gladness; again the Lord hath brought us to this season; so that 
when, according to custom, we have been nourished with His words, we may duly keep the feast. Let us 
celebrate it then, even heavenly joy, with those saints who formerly proclaimed a like feast, and were 
ensamples to us of conversation in Christ. For not only were they entrusted with the charge of preaching 
the Gospel, but, if we enquire, we shall see, as it is written, that its power was displayed in them. Be ye 
therefore followers of me ,’ he wrote to the Corinthians. Now the apostolic precept exhorts us all, for 
those commands which he sent to individuals, he at the same time enjoined upon every man in every 
place, for he was a teacher of all nations in faith and truth .’ And, generally, the commands of all the saints 
urge us on similarly, as Solomon makes use of proverbs, saying, Hear, my children, the instruction of a 
father, and attend to know understanding; for I give you a good gift, forsake ye not my word: for I was an 
obedient son to my father, and beloved in the sight of my mother .’ For a just father brings up [his 
children] well, when he is diligent in teaching others in accordance with his own upright conduct, so that 
when he meets with opposition, he may not be ashamed on hearing it said, Thou therefore that teachest 
others, teachest thou not thyself ?’ but rather, like the good servant, may both save himself and gain 
others; and thus, when the grace committed to him has been doubled, he may hear, Thou good and faithful 
servant, thou hast been faithful in a little, I will set thee over much: enter into the joy of thy Lord .’ 


2. Let us then, as is becoming, as at all times, yet especially in the days of the feast, be not hearers only, 
but doers of the commandments of our Saviour; that having imitated the behaviour of the saints, we may 
enter together into the joy of our Lord which is in heaven, which is not transitory, but truly abides; of 
which evil doers having deprived themselves, there remains to them as the fruit of their ways, sorrow and 
affliction, and groaning with torments. Let a man see what these become like, that they bear not the 
likeness of the conversation of the saints, nor of that right understanding, by which man at the beginning 
was rational, and in the image of God. But they are compared to their disgrace to beasts without 
understanding, and becoming like them in unlawful pleasures, they are spoken of as wanton horses ; also, 
for their craftiness, and errors, and sin laden with death, they are called a generation of vipers,’ as John 
saith . Now having thus fallen, and grovelling in the dust like the serpent , having their minds set on 
nothing beyond visible things, they esteem these things good, and rejoicing in them, serve their own lusts 
and not God. 


3. Yet even in this state, the man-loving Word, who came for this very reason, that He might seek and find 
that which was lost, sought to restrain them from such folly, crying and saying, Be ye not as the horse and 
the mule which have no understanding, whose cheeks ye hold in with bit and bridle .’ Because they were 
careless and imitated the wicked, the prophet prays in spirit and says, Ye are to me like merchant-men of 
Phoenicia .’ And the avenging Spirit protests against them in these words, Lord, in Thy city Thou wilt 
despise their image .’ Thus, being changed into the likeness of fools, they fell so low in their 
understanding, that by their excessive reasoning, they even likened the Divine Wisdom to themselves, 
thinking it to be like their own arts. Therefore, professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness of the corruptible image of man, and birds, 
and four-footed beasts, and creeping things. Wherefore God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do 
those things which are not convenient .’ For they did not listen to the prophetic voice that reproved them 
(saying), To what have ye likened the Lord, and with what have ye compared Him ?’ neither to David, who 
prayed concerning such as these, and sang, All those that make them are like unto them, and all those 
who put their trust in them .’ Being blind to the truth, they looked upon a stone as God, and hence, like 
senseless creatures, they walked in darkness, and, as the prophet cried, They hear indeed, but they do not 
understand; they see indeed, but they do not perceive; for their heart is waxen fat, and with their ears 
they hear heavily .’ 


4. Now those who do not observe the feast, continue such as these even to the present day, feigning 
indeed and devising names of feasts , but rather introducing days of mourning than of gladness; For there 
is no peace to the wicked, saith the Lord .’ And as Wisdom saith, Gladness and joy are taken from their 
mouth .’ Such are the feasts of the wicked. But the wise servants of the Lord, who have truly put on the 
man which is created in God , have received gospel words, and reckon as a general commandment that 
given to Timothy, which saith, Be thou an example to the believers in word, in conversation, in love, in 
faith, in purity .’ So well do they keep the Feast, that even the unbelievers, seeing their order , may Say, 
God is with them of a truth .’ For as he who receives an apostle receives Him who sent him , so he who is 
a follower of the saints, makes the Lord in every respect his end and aim, even as Paul, being a follower of 
Him, goes on to say, As I also of Christ .’ For there were first our Saviour’s own words, who from the 
height of His divinity, when conversing with His disciples, said, Learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart, and ye shall find rest to your souls .’ Then too when He poured water into a basin, and girded 
Himself with a towel, and washed His disciples’ feet, He said to them, Know what I have done. Ye call Me 
Master and Lord, and ye say well, for so I am. If therefore I, your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, 
ye also ought to wash one another’s feet: for I have given you an example, that as I have done to you, ye 
also should do .’ 


5. Oh! my brethren, how shall we admire the loving-kindness of the Saviour? With what power, and with 
what a trumpet should a man cry out, exalting these His benefits! That not only should we bear His image, 
but should receive from Him an example and pattern of heavenly conversation; that as He hath begun, we 
should go on, that suffering, we should not threaten, being reviled, we should not revile again, but should 
bless them that curse, and in everything commit ourselves to God who judgeth righteously . For those who 
are thus disposed, and fashion themselves according to the Gospel, will be partakers of Christ, and 
imitators of apostolic conversation, on account of which they shall be deemed worthy of that praise from 
him, with which he praised the Corinthians, when he said, I praise you that in everything ye are mindful of 
me .’ Afterwards, because there were men who used his words, but chose to hear them as suited their 
lusts, and dared to pervert them, as the followers of Hymenaeus and Alexander, and before them the 
Sadducees, who as he said, having made shipwreck of faith,’ scoffed at the mystery of the resurrection, he 
immediately proceeded to say, And as I have delivered to you traditions, hold them fast .’ That means, 
indeed, that we should think not otherwise than as the teacher has delivered. 


6. For not only in outward form did those wicked men dissemble, putting on as the Lord says sheep’s 
clothing, and appearing like unto whited sepulchres; but they took those divine words in their mouth, 
while they inwardly cherished evil intentions. And the first to put on this appearance was the serpent, the 
inventor of wickedness from the beginning—the devil,—who, in disguise, conversed with Eve, and 
forthwith deceived her. But after him and with him are all inventors of unlawful heresies, who indeed refer 
to the Scriptures, but do not hold such opinions as the saints have handed down, and receiving them as 
the traditions of men, err, because they do not rightly know them nor their power. Therefore Paul justly 
praises the Corinthians , because their opinions were in accordance with his traditions. And the Lord most 
righteously reproved the Jews, saying, Wherefore do ye also transgress the commandments of God on 
account of your traditions .’ For they changed the commandments they received from God after their own 
understanding, preferring to observe the traditions of men. And about these, a little after, the blessed Paul 
again gave directions to the Galatians who were in danger thereof, writing to them, If any man preach to 
you aught else than that ye have received, let him be accursed .’ 


7. For there is no fellowship whatever between the words of the saints and the fancies of human 
invention; for the saints are the ministers of the truth, preaching the kingdom of heaven, but those who 
are borne in the opposite direction have nothing better than to eat, and think their end is that they shall 
cease to be, and they say, Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die .’ Therefore blessed Luke reproves 
the inventions of men, and hands down the narrations of the saints, saying in the beginning of the Gospel, 
Since many have presumed to write narrations of those events of which we are assured, as those who 
from the beginning were witnesses and ministers of the Word have delivered to us; it hath seemed good to 
me also, who have adhered to them all from the first, to write correctly in order to thee, O excellent 
Theophilus, that thou mayest know the truth concerning the things in which thou hast been instructed .’ 
For as each of the saints has received, that they impart without alteration, for the confirmation of the 
doctrine of the mysteries. Of these the (divine) word would have us disciples, and these should of right be 
our teachers, and to them only is it necessary to give heed, for of them only is the word faithful and 
worthy of all acceptation ;’ these not being disciples because they heard from others, but being eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the Word, that which they had heard from Him have they handed down. 


Now some have related the wonderful signs performed by our Saviour, and preached His eternal 
Godhead. And others have written of His being born in the flesh of the Virgin, and have proclaimed the 
festival of the holy passover, saying, Christ our Passover is sacrificed ;’ so that we, individually and 
collectively, and all the churches in the world may remember, as it is written, That Christ rose from the 
dead, of the seed of David, according to the Gospel .’ And let us not forget that which Paul delivered, 
declaring it to the Corinthians; I mean His resurrection, whereby He destroyed him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil ;’ and raised us up together with Him, having loosed the bands of death, and 
vouchsafed a blessing instead of a curse, joy instead of grief, a feast instead of mourning, in this holy joy 
of Easter, which being continually in our hearts, we always rejoice, as Paul commanded; We pray without 
ceasing; in everything we give thanks .’ So we are not remiss in giving notice of its seasons, as we have 
received from the Fathers. Again we write, again keeping to the apostolic traditions, we remind each 
other when we come together for prayer; and keeping the feast in common, with one mouth we truly give 
thanks to the Lord. Thus giving thanks unto Him, and being followers of the saints, we shall make our 
praise in the Lord all the day ,’ as the Psalmist says. So, when we rightly keep the feast, we shall be 
counted worthy of that joy which is in heaven. 


8. We begin the fast of forty days on the 13th of the month Phamenoth (Mar. 9). After we have given 
ourselves to fasting in continued succession, let us begin the holy Paschal week on the 18th of the month 
Pharmuthi (April 13). Then resting on the 23rd of the same month Pharmuthi (April 18), and keeping the 
feast afterwards on the first of the week, on the 24th (April 19), let us add to these the seven weeks of the 
great Pentecost, wholly rejoicing and exulting in Christ Jesus our Lord, through Whom to the Father be 
glory and dominion in the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen. 


The brethren which are with me salute you. Salute one another with a holy kiss . 


Here endeth the second Festal Letter of the holy lord Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria. 


LETTER II 


FOR 331. EASTER-DAY XVI PHARMUTHI; HI ID. APRIL; AERA DIOCLET. 47; COSS. ANNIUS BASSUS, ABLABIUS; 
PRAEFECT, FLORENTIUS; INDICT. IV 


Again, my beloved brethren, the day of the feast draws near to us, which, above all others, should be 
devoted to prayer, which the law commands to be observed, and which it would be an unholy thing for us 
to pass over in silence. For although we have been held under restraint by those who afflict us, that, 
because of them, we should not announce to you this season; yet thanks be to God, who comforteth the 
afflicted ,’ that we have not been overcome by the wickedness of our accusers and silenced; but obeying 
the voice of truth, we together with you cry aloud in the day of the feast. For the God of all hath 
commanded, saying, Speak , and the children of Israel shall keep the Passover.’ And the Spirit exhorts in 
the Psalm; Blow the trumpet in the new moons , in the solemn day of your feast.’ And the prophet cries; 
Keep thy feasts, O Judah .’ I do not send word to you as though you were ignorant; but I publish it to those 
who know it, that ye may perceive that although men have separated us, yet God having made us 
companions, we approach the same feast, and worship the same Lord continually. And we do not keep the 
festival as observers of days, knowing that the Apostle reproves those who do so, in those words which he 
spake; Ye observe days, and months, and times, and years .’ But rather do we consider the day solemn 
because of the feast; so that all of us, who serve God in every place, may together in our prayers be well- 
pleasing to God. For the blessed Paul, announcing the nearness of gladness like this, did not announce 
days, but the Lord, for whose sake we keep the feast, saying, Christ, our Passover, is sacrificed ;’ so that 
we all, contemplating the eternity of the Word, may draw near to do Him service. 


2. For what else is the feast, but the service of the soul? And what is that service, but prolonged prayer to 
God, and unceasing thanksgiving ? The unthankful departing far from these are rightly deprived of the joy 
springing therefrom: for joy and gladness are taken from their mouth .’ Therefore, the [divine] word doth 
not allow them to have peace; For there is no peace to the wicked, saith the Lord ,’ they labour in pain and 
grief. So, not even to him who owed ten thousand talents did the Gospel grant forgiveness in the sight of 
the Lord . For even he, having received forgiveness of great things, was forgetful of kindness in little ones, 
so that he paid the penalty also of those former things. And justly indeed, for having himself experienced 
kindness, he was required to be merciful to his fellow servant. He too that received the one talent, and 
bound it up in a napkin, and hid it in the earth, was in consequence cast out for unthankfulness, hearing 
the words, Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest that I reap where I sowed not, and gather 
where I have not strawed; thou oughtest therefore to have put my money to the exchangers, and on my 
return, I should have received mine own. Take therefore the talent from him, and give it to him that hath 
ten talents .’ For, of course, when he was required to deliver up to his lord that which belonged to him, he 
should have acknowledged the kindness of him who gave it, and the value of that which was given. For he 
who gave was not a hard man, had he been so, he would not have given even in the first instance; neither 
was that which was given unprofitable and vain, for then he had not found fault. But both he who gave 
was good, and that which was given was capable of bearing fruit. As therefore he who withholdeth corn in 
seed-time is cursed ,’ according to the divine proverb, so he who neglects grace, and hides it without 
culture, is properly cast out as a wicked and unthankful person. On this account, he praises those who 
increased [their talents], saying, Well done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful in a little, I 
will place thee over much; enter into the joy of thy Lord .’ 


3. This was right and reasonable; for, as the Scripture declares, they had gained as much as they had 
received. Now, my beloved, our will ought to keep pace with the grace of God, and not fall short; lest 
while our will remains idle, the grace given us should begin to depart, and the enemy finding us empty 
and naked, should enter [into us], as was the case with him spoken of in the Gospel, from whom the devil 
went out; for having gone through dry places, he took seven other spirits more wicked than himself; and 
returning and finding the house empty, he dwelt there, and the last state of that man was worse than the 
first .. For the departure from virtue gives place for the entrance of the unclean spirit. There is, moreover, 
the apostolic injunction, that the grace given us should not be unprofitable; for those things which he 
wrote particularly to his disciple, he enforces on us through him , saying, Neglect not the gift that is in 
thee. For he who tilleth his land shall be satisfied with bread; but the paths of the slothful are strewn with 
thorns;’ so that the Spirit forewarns a man not to fall into them, saying, Break up your fallow ground, sow 
not among thorns .’ For when a man despises the grace given him; and forthwith falls into the cares of the 
world, he delivers himself over to his lusts; and thus in the time of persecution he is offended , and 
becomes altogether unfruitful. Now the prophet points out the end of such negligence, saying, Cursed is 
he who doeth the work of the Lord carelessly .’ For a servant of the Lord should be diligent and careful, 
yea, moreover, burning like a flame, so that when, by an ardent spirit, he has destroyed all carnal sin, he 
may be able to draw near to God who, according to the expression of the saints, is called a consuming fire 


4. Therefore, the God of all, Who maketh His angels [spirits],’ is a spirit, and His ministers a flame of fire 
.. Wherefore, in the departure from Egypt, He forbade the multitude to touch the mountain, where God 
was appointing them the law, because they were not of this character. But He called blessed Moses to it, 
as being fervent in spirit, and possessing unquenchable grace, saying, Let Moses alone draw near .’ He 
entered into the cloud also, and when the mountain was smoking, he was not injured; but rather, through 
the words of the Lord, which are choice silver purified in the earth ,’ he descended purified. Therefore the 


blessed Paul, when desirous that the grace of the Spirit given to us should not grow cold, exhorts, saying, 
Quench not the Spirit .’ For so shall we remain partakers of Christ , if we hold fast to the end the Spirit 
given at the beginning. For he said, Quench not;’ not because the Spirit is placed in the power of men, and 
is able to suffer anything from them; but because bad and unthankful men are such as manifestly wish to 
quench it, since they, like the impure, persecute the Spirit with unholy deeds. For the holy Spirit of 
discipline will flee deceit, nor dwell in a body that is subject unto sin; but will remove from thoughts that 
are without understanding .’ Now they being without understanding, and deceitful, and lovers of sin, walk 
still as in darkness, not having that Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world .’ Nowa 
fire such as this laid hold of Jeremiah the prophet, when the word was in him as a fire, and he said, I pass 
away from every place, and am not able to endure it .’ And our Lord Jesus Christ, being good and a lover 
of men, came that He might cast this upon earth, and said, And what? would that it were already kindled 
!’ For He desired, as He testified in Ezekiel , the repentance of a man rather than his death; so that evil 
should be entirely consumed in all men, that the soul, being purified, might be able to bring forth fruit; for 
the word which is sown by Him will be productive, some thirty, some sixty, some an hundred . Thus, for 
instance, those who were with Cleopas , although infirm at first from lack of knowledge, yet afterwards 
were inflamed with the words of the Saviour, and brought forth the fruits of the knowledge of Him. The 
blessed Paul also, when seized by this fire, revealed it not to flesh and blood, but having experienced the 
grace, he became a preacher of the Word. But not such were those nine lepers who were cleansed from 
their leprosy, and yet were unthankful to the Lord who healed them; nor Judas, who obtained the lot of an 
apostle, and was named a disciple of the Lord, but at last, while eating bread with the Saviour, lifted up 
his heel against Him, and became a traitor .’ But such men have the due reward of their folly, since their 
expectation will be vain through their ingratitude; for there is no hope for the ungrateful, the last fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels, awaits those who have neglected divine light. Such then is the end 
of the unthankful. 


5. But the faithful and true servants of the Lord, knowing that the Lord loves the thankful, never cease to 
praise Him, ever giving thanks unto the Lord. And whether the time is one of ease or of affliction, they 
offer up praise to God with thanksgiving, not reckoning these things of time, but worshipping the Lord, 
the God of times . Thus of old time, Job, who possessed fortitude above all men, thought of these things 
when in prosperity; and when in adversity, he patiently endured, and when he suffered, gave thanks. As 
also the humble David, in the very time of affliction sang praises and said, I will bless the Lord at all times 
.. And the blessed Paul, in all his Epistles, so to say, ceased not to thank God. In times of ease, he failed 
not, and in afflictions he gloried, knowing that tribulation worketh patience, and patience experience, and 
experience hope, and that hope maketh not ashamed .’ Let us, being followers of such men, pass no 
season without thanksgiving, but especially now, when the time is one of tribulation, which the heretics 
excite against us, will we praise the Lord, uttering the words of the saints; All these things have come 
upon us, yet have we not forgotten Thee .’ For as the Jews at that time, although suffering an assault from 
the tabernacles of the Edomites, and oppressed by the enemies of Jerusalem, did not give themselves up, 
but all the more sang praises to God; so we, my beloved brethren, though hindered from speaking the 
word of the Lord, will the more proclaim it, and being afflicted, we will sing Psalms , in that we are 
accounted worthy to be despised, and to labour anxiously for the truth. Yea, moreover, being grievously 
vexed, we will give thanks. For the blessed Apostle, who gave thanks at all times, urges us in the same 
manner to draw near to God saying, Let your requests, with thanksgiving, be made known unto God .’ And 
being desirous that we should always continue in this resolution, he says, At all times give thanks; pray 
without ceasing .’ For he knew that believers are strong while employed in thanksgiving, and that 
rejoicing they pass over the walls of the enemy, like those saints who said, Through Thee will we pierce 
through our enemies, and by my God I will leap over a wall .’ At all times let us stand firm, but especially 
now, although many afflictions overtake us, and many heretics are furious against us. Let us then, my 
beloved brethren, celebrate with thanksgiving the holy feast which now draws near to us, girding up the 
loins of our minds ,’ like our Saviour Jesus Christ, of Whom it is written, Righteousness shall be the girdle 
of His loins, and faithfulness the girdle of His reins .’ Each one of us having in his hand the staff which 
came out of the root of Jesse, and our feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel , let us keep the feast 
as Paul saith, Not with the old leaven, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth ;’ reverently 
trusting that we are reconciled through Christ, and not departing from faith in Him, nor do we defile 
ourselves together with heretics, and strangers to the truth, whose conversation and whose will degrade 
them. But rejoicing in afflictions, we break through the furnace of iron and darkness, and pass, unharmed, 
over that terrible Red Sea. Thus also, when we look upon the confusion of heretics, we shall, with Moses, 
sing that great song of praise, and say, We will sing unto the Lord, for He is to be gloriously praised .’ 
Thus, singing praises, and seeing that the sin which is in us has been cast into the sea, we pass over to the 
wilderness. And being first purified by the fast of forty days, by prayers, and fastings, and discipline, and 
good works, we shall be able to eat the holy Passover in Jerusalem. 


6. The beginning of the fast of forty days is on the fifth of Phamenoth (Mar. 1); and when, as I have said, 
we have first been purified and prepared by those days, we begin the holy week of the great Easter on the 
tenth of Pharmuthi (Apr. 5), in which, my beloved brethren, we should use more prolonged prayers, and 
fastings, and watchings, that we may be enabled to anoint our lintels with precious blood, and to escape 
the destroyer . Let us rest then, on the fifteenth of the month Pharmuthi (Apr. 10), for on the evening of 
that Saturday we hear the angels’ message, Why seek ye the living among the dead? He is risen .’ 
Immediately afterwards that great Sunday receives us, I mean on the sixteenth of the same month 


us. He feigns death, he conceals himself underground, he condemns himself to that endurance for some 
seven years, during which he learns from his mother, who was his sole accomplice and attendant, what he 
was to relate for the belief of the world concerning those who had died since his seclusion; and when he 
thought that he had succeeded in reducing the frame of his body to the horrid appearance of a dead old 
man, he comes forth from the place of his concealment and deceit, and pretends to have returned from 
the dead. Who would hesitate about believing that the man, whom he had supposed to have died, was 
come back again to life? especially after hearing from him facts about the recently dead, which he 
evidently could only have discovered in Hades itself! Thus, that men are made alive after death, is rather 
an old statement. But what if it be rather a recent one also? The truth does not desire antiquity, nor does 
falsehood shun novelty. This notable saying I hold to be plainly false, though ennobled by antiquity. How 
should that not be false, which depends for its evidence on a falsehood?—How can I help believing 
Pythagoras to be a deceiver, who practises deceit to win my belief? How will he convince me that, before 
he was Pythagoras, he had been AEthalides, and Euphorbus, and the fisherman Pyrrhus, and Hermotimus, 
to make us believe that men live again after they have died, when he actually perjured himself afterwards 
as Pythagoras. In proportion as it would be easier for me to believe that he had returned once to life in his 
own person, than so often in the person of this man and that, in the same degree has he deceived me in 
things which are too hard to be credited, because he has played the impostor in matters which might be 
readily believed. Well, but he recognised the shield of Euphorbus, which had been formerly consecrated at 
Delphi, and claimed it as his own, and proved his claim by signs which were generally unknown. Now, look 
again at his subterranean lurking-place, and believe his story, if you can. For, as to the man who devised 
such a tricksty scheme, to the injury of his health, fraudulently wasting his life, and torturing it for seven 
years underground, amidst hunger, idleness, and darkness—with a profound disgust for the mighty sky— 
what reckless effort would he not make, what curious contrivance would he not attempt, to arrive at the 
discovery of this famous shield? Suppose now, that he found it in some of those hidden researches; 
suppose that he recovered some slight breath of report which survived the now obsolete tradition; 
suppose him to have come to the knowledge of it by an inspection which he had bribed the beadle to let 
him have,—we know very well what are the resources of magic skill for exploring hidden secrets: there 
are the catabolic spirits, which floor their victims; and the paredral spirits, which are ever at their side to 
haunt them; and the pythonic spirits, which entrance them by their divination and ventriloquistic arts. For 
was it not likely that Pherecydes also, the master of our Pythagoras, used to divine, or I would rather say 
rave and dream, by such arts and contrivances as these? Might not the self-same demon have been in him, 
who, whilst in Euphorbus, transacted deeds of blood? But lastly, why is it that the man, who proved 
himself to have been Euphorbus by the evidence of the shield, did not also recognise any of his former 
Trojan comrades? For they, too, must by this time have recovered life, since men were rising again from 
the dead. 


Pharmuthi (April 11), on which our Lord having risen, gave us peace towards our neighbours. When then 
we have kept the feast according to His will, let us add from that first day in the holy week, the seven 
weeks of Pentecost, and as we then receive the grace of the Spirit, let us at all times give thanks to the 
Lord; through Whom to the Father be glory and dominion, in the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Salute one another with a holy kiss. The brethren who are with me salute you. I pray, brethren beloved 
and longed for, that ye may have health, and that ye may be mindful of us in the Lord. 


Here endeth the third Festal Letter of holy Athanasius. 


LETTER IV 


FOR 332. EASTER-DAY VII PHARMUTHI , IV NON. APR.; AERA DIOCLET. 48; COSS. FABIUS PACATIANUS, MAECILIUS 
HILARIANUS; PRAEFECT, HYGINUS ; INDICT. V 


He sent this Letter from the Emperor’s Court by a soldier . 


I send unto you, my beloved, late and beyond the accustomed time ; yet I trust you will forgive the delay, 
on account of my protracted journey, and because I have been tried with illness. Being hindered by these 
two causes, and unusually severe storms having occurred, I have deferred writing to you. But 
notwithstanding my long journeys, and my grievous sickness, I have not forgotten to give you the festal 
notification, and, in discharge of my duty, I now announce to you the feast. For although the date of this 
letter is later than that usual for this announcement, it should still be considered well-timed, since our 
enemies having been put to shame and reproved by the Church, because they persecuted us without a 
cause , we may now Sing a festal song of praise, uttering the triumphant hymn against Pharaoh; We will 
sing unto the Lord, for He is to be gloriously praised; the horse and his rider He hath cast into the sea .’ 


2. It is well, my beloved, to proceed from feast to feast; again festal meetings, again holy vigils arouse our 
minds, and compel our intellect to keep vigil unto contemplation of good things. Let us not fulfil these 
days like those that mourn, but, by enjoying spiritual food, let us seek to silence our fleshly lusts . For by 
these means we shall have strength to overcome our adversaries, like blessed Judith , when having first 
exercised herself in fastings and prayers, she overcame the enemies, and killed Olophernes. And blessed 
Esther, when destruction was about to come on all her race, and the nation of Israel was ready to perish, 
defeated the fury of the tyrant by no other means than by fasting and prayer to God, and changed the ruin 
of her people into safety . Now as those days are considered feasts for Israel, so also in old time feasts 
were appointed when an enemy was slain, or a conspiracy against the people broken up, and Israel 
delivered. Therefore blessed Moses of old time ordained the great feast of the Passover, and our 
celebration of it, because, namely, Pharaoh was killed, and the people were delivered from bondage. For 
in those times it was especially, when those who tyrannized over the people had been slain, that temporal 
feasts and holidays were observed in Judaea . 


3. Now, however, that the devil, that tyrant against the whole world, is slain, we do not approach a 
temporal feast, my beloved, but an eternal and heavenly. Not in shadows do we shew it forth, but we come 
to it in truth. For they being filled with the flesh of a dumb lamb, accomplished the feast, and having 
anointed their door-posts with the blood, implored aid against the destroyer . But now we, eating of the 
Word of the Father, and having the lintels of our hearts sealed with the blood of the New Testament , 
acknowledge the grace given us from the Saviour, who said, Behold, I have given unto you to tread upon 
serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy .’ For no more does death reign; but instead 
of death henceforth is life, since our Lord said, I am the life ;’ so that everything is filled with joy and 
gladness; as it is written, The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice.’ For when death reigned, sitting down 
by the rivers of Babylon, we wept ,’ and mourned, because we felt the bitterness of captivity; but now that 
death and the kingdom of the devil is abolished, everything is entirely filled with joy and gladness. And 
God is no longer known only in Judaea, but in all the earth, their voice hath gone forth, and the knowledge 
of Him hath filled all the earth .’ What follows, my beloved, is obvious; that we should approach such a 
feast, not with filthy raiment, but having clothed our minds with pure garments. For we need in this to put 
on our Lord Jesus , that we may be able to celebrate the feast with Him. Now we are clothed with Him 
when we love virtue, and are enemies to wickedness, when we exercise ourselves in temperance and 
mortify lasciviousness, when we love righteousness before iniquity, when we honour sufficiency, and have 
strength of mind, when we do not forget the poor, but open our doors to all men, when we assist humble- 
mindedness, but hate pride. 


4. By these things Israel of old, having first, as in a figure, striven for the victory, came to the feast, for 
these things were then foreshadowed and typified. But we, my beloved, the shadow having received its 
fulfilment, and the types being accomplished, should no longer consider the feast typical, neither should 
we go up to Jerusalem which is here below, to sacrifice the Passover, according to the unseasonable 
observance of the Jews, lest, while the season passes away, we should be regarded as acting unseasonably 
; but, in accordance with the injunction of the Apostles, let us go beyond the types, and sing the new song 
of praise. For perceiving this, and being assembled together with the Truth , they drew near, and said 
unto our Saviour, Where wilt Thou that we should make ready for Thee the Passover ?’ For no longer were 
these things to be done which belonged to Jerusalem which is beneath; neither there alone was the feast 


to be celebrated, but wherever God willed it to be. Now He willed it to be in every place, so that in every 
place incense and a sacrifice might be offered to Him .’ For although, as in the historical account, in no 
other place might the feast of the Passover be kept save only in Jerusalem, yet when the things pertaining 
to that time were fulfilled, and those which belonged to shadows had passed away, and the preaching of 
the Gospel was about to extend everywhere; when indeed the disciples were spreading the feast in all 
places, they asked the Saviour, Where wilt Thou that we shall make ready?’ The Saviour also, since He 
was changing the typical for the spiritual, promised them that they should no longer eat the flesh of a 
lamb, but His own, saying, Take, eat and drink; this is My body, and My blood .’ When we are thus 
nourished by these things, we also, my beloved, shall truly keep the feast of the Passover. 


5. We begin on the first of Pharmuthi (Mar. 27), and rest on the sixth of the same month (Apr. 1), on the 
evening of the seventh day; and the holy first day of the week having risen upon us on the seventh of the 
same Pharmuthi (Apr. 2), celebrate we too the days of holy Pentecost following thereon, shewing forth 
through them the world to come , so that henceforth we may be with Christ for ever, praising God over all 
in Christ Jesus, and through Him, with all saints, we say unto the Lord, Amen. Salute one another with a 
holy kiss. All the brethren who are with me salute you. We have sent this letter from the Court, by the 
hand of an attendant officer , to whom it was given by Ablavius , the Praefect of the Praetorium, who fears 
God in truth. For I am at the Court, having been summoned by the emperor Constantine to see him. But 
the Meletians, who were present there, being envious, sought our ruin before the Emperor. But they were 
put to shame and driven away thence as calumniators, being confuted by many things. Those who were 
driven away were Callinicus, Ision, Eudaemon, and Geloeus Hieracammon, who, on account of the shame 
of his name, calls himself Eulogius. 


Here endeth the fourth Festal Letter of holy Athanasius. 


LETTER V 


FOR 333. EASTER-DAY , COSS. DALMATIUS AND ZENOPHILUS; PRAEFECT, PATERNUS ; VI INDICT.; XVII KAL. MAII, 
XX PHARMUTHI; XV MOON; VII GODS; AERA DIOCLET. 49 


We duly proceed, my brethren, from feasts to feasts, duly from prayers to prayers, we advance from fasts 
to fasts, and join holy-days to holy-days. Again the time has arrived which brings to us a new beginning , 
even the announcement of the blessed Passover, in which the Lord was sacrificed. We eat, as it were, the 
food of life, and constantly thirsting we delight our souls at all times, as from a fountain, in His precious 
blood. For we continually and ardently desire; He stands ready for those who thirst; and for those who 
thirst there is the word of our Saviour, which, in His loving-kindness, He uttered on the day of the feast; If 
any man thirst, let him come to Me and drink .’ Nor was it then alone when any one drew near to Him, 
that He cured his thirst; but whenever any one seeks, there is free access for him to the Saviour. For the 
grace of the feast is not limited to one time, nor does its splendid brilliancy decline; but it is always near, 
enlightening the minds of those who earnestly desire it . For therein is constant virtue, for those who are 
illuminated in their minds, and meditate on the divine Scriptures day and night, like the man to whom a 
blessing is given, as it is written in the sacred Psalms; Blessed is the man who hath not walked in the 
counsel of the ungodly, nor stood in the way of sinners, nor sat in the seat of corrupters. But his delight is 
in the law of the Lord, and in His law doth he meditate day and night .’ For it is not the sun, or the moon, 
or the host of those other stars which illumines him, but he glitters with the high effulgence of God over 
all. 


2. For it is God, my beloved, even the God Who at first established the feast for us, Who vouchsafes the 
celebration of it year by year. He both brought about the slaying of His Son for salvation, and gave us this 
reason for the holy feast, to which every year bears witness, as often as at this season the feast is 
proclaimed. This also leads us on from the cross through this world to that which is before us, and God 
produces even now from it the joy of glorious salvation, bringing us to the same assembly, and in every 
place uniting all of us in spirit; appointing us common prayers, and a common grace proceeding from the 
feast. For this is the marvel of His loving-kindness, that He should gather together in the same place those 
who are at a distance; and make those who appear to be far off in the body, to be near together in unity of 
spirit. 


3. Wherefore then, my beloved, do we not acknowledge the grace as becometh the feast? Wherefore do 
we not make a return to our Benefactor? It is indeed impossible to make an adequate return to God; still, 
it is a wicked thing for us who receive the gracious gift, not to acknowledge it. Nature itself manifests our 
inability; but our own will reproves our unthankfulness. Therefore the blessed Paul, when admiring the 
greatness of the gift of God, said, And who is sufficient for these things ?’ For He made the world free by 
the blood of the Saviour; then, again, He has caused the grave to be trodden down by the Saviour’s death, 
and furnished a way to the heavenly gates free from obstacles to those who are going up . Wherefore, one 
of the saints, while he acknowledged the grace, but was insufficient to repay it, said, What shall I render 
unto the Lord for all He has done unto me ?’ For instead of death he had received life, instead of bondage 
, freedom, and instead of the grave, the kingdom of heaven. For of old time, death reigned from Adam to 
Moses;’ but now the divine voice hath said, To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.’ And the saints, 
being sensible of this, said, Except the Lord had helped me, my soul had almost dwelt in hell. .’ Besides all 


this, being powerless to make a return, he yet acknowledged the gift, and wrote finally, saying, I will take 
the cup of salvation, and call on the name of the Lord; precious in His sight is the death of His saints .’ 


With regard to the cup, the Lord said, Are ye able to drink of that cup which I am about to drink of?’ And 
when the disciples assented, the Lord said, Ye shall indeed drink of My cup; but that ye should sit on My 
right hand, and on My left, is not Mine to give; but to those for whom it is prepared .’ Therefore, my 
beloved, let us be sensible of the gift, though we are found insufficient to repay it. As we have ability, let 
us meet the occasion. For although nature is not able, with things unworthy of the Word, to return a 
recompense for such benefits, yet let us render Him thanks while we persevere in piety. And how can we 
more abide in piety than when we acknowledge God, Who in His love to mankind has bestowed on us such 
benefits? (For thus we shall obediently keep the law, and observe its commandments. And, further, we 
shall not, as unthankful persons, be accounted transgressors of the law, or do those things which ought to 
be hated, for the Lord loveth the thankful); when too we offer ourselves to the Lord, like the saints, when 
we subscribe ourselves entirely [as] living henceforth not to ourselves, but to the Lord Who died for us, as 
also the blessed Paul did, when he said, I am crucified with Christ, yet I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.’ 


4. Now our life, my brethren, truly consists in our denying all bodily things, and continuing stedfast in 
those only of our Saviour. Therefore the present season requires of us, that we should not only utter such 
words, but should also imitate the deeds of the saints. But we imitate them, when we acknowledge Him 
who died, and no longer live unto ourselves, but Christ henceforth lives in us; when we render a 
recompense to the Lord to the utmost of our power, though when we make a return we give nothing of our 
own, but those things which we have before received from Him, this being especially of His grace, that He 
should require, as from us, His own gifts. He bears witness to this when He says, My offerings are My own 
gifts ." That is, those things which you give Me are yours, as having received them from Me, but they are 
the gifts of God. And let us offer to the Lord every virtue, and that true holiness which is in Him, and in 
piety let us keep the feast to Him with those things which He has hallowed for us. Let us thus engage in 
the holy fasts, as having been prescribed by Him, and by means of which we find the way to God. But let 
us not be like the heathen, or the ignorant Jews, or as the heretics and schismatics of the present time. 
For the heathen think the accomplishment of the feast is in the abundance of food; the Jews, erring in the 
type and shadow, think it still such; the schismatics keep it in separate places, and with vain imaginations. 
But let us, my brethren, be superior to the heathen, in keeping the feast with sincerity of soul, and purity 
of body; to the Jews, in no longer receiving the type and the shadow, but as having been gloriously 
illumined with the light of truth, and as looking upon the Sun of Righteousness ; to the schismatics, in not 
rending the coat of Christ, but in one house, even in the Catholic Church, let us eat the Passover of the 
Lord, Who, by ordaining His holy laws, guided us towards virtue, and counselled the abstinence of this 
feast. For the Passover is indeed abstinence from evil for exercise of virtue, and a departure from death 
unto life. This may be learnt even from the type of old time. For then they toiled earnestly to pass from 
Egypt to Jerusalem, but now we depart from death to life; they then passed from Pharaoh to Moses, but 
now we rise from the devil to the Saviour. And as, at that time, the type of deliverance bore witness every 
year, SO now we commemorate our salvation. We fast meditating on death, that we may be able to live; 
and we watch, not as mourners, but as they that wait for the Lord, when He shall have returned from the 
wedding, so that we may vie with each other in the triumph, hastening to announce the sign of victory 
over death. 


5. Would therefore, O my beloved, that as the word requires, we might here so govern ourselves at all 
times and entirely, and so live, as never to forget the noble acts of God, nor to depart from the practice of 
virtue! As also the Apostolic voice exhorts; Remember Jesus Christ, that He rose from the dead .’ Not that 
any limited season of remembrance was appointed, for at all times He should be in our thoughts. But 
because of the slothfulness of many, we delay from day to day. Let us then begin in these days. To this end 
a time of remembrance is permitted, that it may show forth to the saints the reward of their calling, and 
may exhort the careless while reproving them . Therefore in all the remaining days, let us persevere in 
virtuous conduct, repenting as is our duty, of all that we have neglected, whatever it may be; for there is 
no one free from defilement, though his course may have been but one hour on the earth, as Job, that man 
of surpassing fortitude, testifies. But, stretching forth to those things that are to come ,’ let us pray that 
we may not eat the Passover unworthily, lest we be exposed to dangers. For to those who keep the feast in 
purity, the Passover is heavenly food; but to those who observe it profanely and contemptuously, it is a 
danger and reproach. For it is written, Whosoever shall eat and drink unworthily, is guilty of the death of 
our Lord .’ Wherefore, let us not merely proceed to perform the festal rites, but let us be prepared to draw 
near to the divine Lamb, and to touch heavenly food. Let us cleanse our hands, let us purify the body. Let 
us keep our whole mind from guile; not giving up ourselves to excess, and to lusts, but occupying 
ourselves entirely with our Lord, and with divine doctrines; so that, being altogether pure, we may be able 
to partake of the Word. 


6. We begin the holy fast on the fourteenth of Pharmuthi (Apr. 9), on the [first] evening of the week ; and 
having ceased on the nineteenth of the same month Pharmuthi (Apr. 14), the first day of the holy week 
dawns upon us on the twentieth of the same month Pharmuthi (Apr. 15), to which we join the seven weeks 
of Pentecost; with prayers, and fellowship with our neighbour, and love towards one another, and that 
peaceable will which is above all. For so shall we be heirs of the kingdom of heaven, through our Lord 


Jesus Christ, through Whom to the Father be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. All the brethren 
who are with me salute you. Salute one another with a holy kiss. 


Here endeth the fifth Festal Letter of holy Athanasius. 


LETTER VI 


FOR 334. EASTER-DAY, XII PHARMUTHI, VII ID. APRIL; XVIT MOON; AERA DIOCLET. 50; COSS. OPTATUS PATRICIUS, 
ANICIUS PAULINUS; PRAEFECT, PHILAGRIUS , THE CAPPADOCIAN; VII INDICT 


Now again, my beloved, has God brought us to the season of the feast, and through His loving-kindness 
we have reached the period of assembly for it. For that God who brought Israel out of Egypt, even He at 
this time calls us to the feast, saying by Moses, Observe the month of new fruits , and keep the Passover 
to the Lord thy God :’ and by the prophet, Keep thy feasts, O Judah; pay to the Lord thy vows .’ If then God 
Himself loves the feast, and calls us to it, it is not right, my brethren, that it should be delayed, or 
observed carelessly; but with alacrity and zeal we should come to it, so that having begun joyfully here, 
we may also receive an earnest of that heavenly feast. For if we diligently celebrate the feast here, we 
shall doubtless receive the perfect joy which is in heaven, as the Lord says; With desire I have desired to 
eat this Passover with you before I suffer. For I say unto you, that I will not eat it, until it is fulfilled with 
you in the kingdom of God .’ Now we eat it if, understanding the reason of the feast, and acknowledging 
the Deliverer, we conduct ourselves in accordance with His grace, as Paul saith; So that we may keep the 
Feast, not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of wickedness; but with the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth .’ For the Lord died in those days, that we should no longer do the deeds of death. He 
gave His life, that we might preserve our own from the snares of the devil. And, what is most wonderful, 
the Word became flesh, that we should no longer live in the flesh, but in spirit should worship God, who is 
Spirit. He who is not so disposed, abuses the days, and does not keep the feast, but like an unthankful 
person finds fault with the grace, and honours the days overmuch, while he does not supplicate the Lord 
who in those days redeemed him. Let him by all means hear, though fancying that he keeps the feast, the 
Apostolic voice reproving him; Ye observe days, and months, and times, and years: I fear lest I have 
laboured among you in vain .’ 


2. For the feast is not on account of the days; but for the Lord’s sake, who then suffered for us, we 
celebrate it, for our Passover Christ, is sacrificed .’ Even as Moses, when teaching Israel not to consider 
the feast as pertaining to the days, but to the Lord, said, It is the Lord’s Passover .’ To the Jews, when they 
thought they were keeping the Passover, because they persecuted the Lord, the feast was useless; since it 
no longer bore the name of the Lord, even according to their own testimony. It was not the Passover of the 
Lord, but that of the Jews . The Passover was named after the Jews, my brethren, because they denied the 
Lord of the Passover. On this account, the Lord, turning away His face from such a doctrine of theirs, 
saith, Your new moons and your sabbaths My soul hateth .’ 


3. So now, those who keep the Passover in like manner, the Lord again reproves, as He did those lepers 
who were cleansed, when He loved the one as thankful, but was angry with the others as ungrateful, 
because they did not acknowledge their Deliverer, but thought more of the cure of the leprosy than of Him 
who healed them. But one of them when he saw that he was healed, turned back, and with a loud voice 
glorified God, and fell on his face at the feet of Jesus giving Him thanks; and he was a Samaritan. And 
Jesus answering said, Were there not ten cleansed? but those nine—whence are there none found who 
returned to give glory to God, but this stranger ?’ And there was more given to him than to the rest; for 
being cleansed from his leprosy, he heard from the Lord, Arise, go thy way, thy faith hath saved thee .’ For 
he who gives thanks, and he who glorifies, have kindred feelings, in that they bless their Helper for the 
benefits they have received. So the Apostle exhorts all men to this, saying, Glorify God with your body;’ 
and the prophet commands, saying, Give glory to God.’ Although testimony was borne by Caiaphas against 
our Redeemer, and He was set at nought by the Jews, and was condemned by Pilate in those days, yet 
exalted exceedingly and most mighty was the voice of the Father which came to Him; I have glorified, and 
will glorify again .’ For those things which He suffered for our sake have passed away; but those which 
belong to Him as the Saviour remain for ever. 


4. But in our commemoration of these things, my brethren, let us not be occupied with meats, but let us 
glorify the Lord, let us become fools for Him who died for us, even as Paul said; For if we are foolish, it is 
to God; or if we are sober-minded, it is to you; since because one died for all men, therefore all were dead 
to Him; and He died for all, that we who live should not henceforth live to ourselves, but to Him who died 
for us, and rose again .’ No longer then ought we to live to ourselves, but, as servants to the Lord. And not 
in vain should we receive the grace, as the time is especially an acceptable one , and the day of salvation 
hath dawned, even the death of our Redeemer . For even for our sakes the Word came down, and being 
incorruptible, put on a corruptible body for the salvation of all of us. Of which Paul was confident, saying, 
This corruptible must put on incorruption .’ The Lord too was sacrificed, that by His blood He might 
abolish death. Full well did He once, in a certain place, blame those who participated vainly in the 
shedding of His blood, while they did not delight themselves in the flesh of the Word, saying, What profit 
is there in my blood, that I go down to corruption ?’ This does not mean that the descent of the Lord was 
without profit, for it gained the whole world; but rather that after He had thus suffered, sinners would 


prefer to suffer loss than to profit by it. For He regarded our salvation as a delight and a peculiar gain; 
while on the contrary He looked upon our destruction as loss. 


5. Also in the Gospel, He praises those who increased the grace twofold, both him who made ten talents of 
five, and him who made four talents of two, as those who had profited, and turned them to good account; 
but him who hid the talent He cast out as wanting, saying to him, Thou wicked servant! oughtest thou not 
to have put My money to the exchangers? then at My coming I should have received Mine own with 
interest. Take, therefore, from him the talent, and give it to him that hath ten talents. For to every one 
that hath shall be given, and he shall have more abundantly; but from him that hath not, shall be taken 
away even that which he hath. And cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness; there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth .’ For it is not His will that the grace we have received should be 
unprofitable; but He requires us to take pains to render Him His own fruits, as the blessed Paul saith; The 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, and peace .’ Having therefore this right resolution, and owing no man 
anything, but rather giving everything to every man, he was a teacher of the like rightness of principle, 
saying, Render to all their dues .’ He was like those sent by the householder to receive the fruits of the 
vineyard from the husbandmen ; for he exhorted all men to render a return. But Israel despised and would 
not render, for their will was not right, nay moreover they killed those that were sent, and not even before 
the Lord of the vineyard were they ashamed, but even He was slain by them. Verily, when He came and 
found no fruit in them, He cursed them through the fig-tree, saying, Let there be henceforth no fruit from 
thee ;’ and the fig-tree was dead and fruitless so that even the disciples wondered when it withered away. 


6. Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by the prophet; I will take away from them the voice of joy 
and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, the scent of myrrh, and 
the light of a lamp, and the whole land shall be destroyed .’ For the whole service of the law has been 
abolished from them, and henceforth and for ever they remain without a feast. And they observe not the 
Passover; for how can they? They have no abiding place, but they wander everywhere. And they eat 
unleavened bread contrary to the law, since they are unable first to sacrifice the lamb, as they were 
commanded to do when eating unleavened bread. But in every place they transgress the law, and as the 
judgments of God require, they keep days of grief instead of gladness. Now the cause of this to them was 
the slaying of the Lord, and that they did not reverence the Only-Begotten. At this time the altogether 
wicked heretics and ignorant schismatics are in the same case; the one in that they slay the Word, the 
other in that they rend the coat. They too remain expelled from the feast, because they live without 
godliness and knowledge, and emulate the conduct shewn in the matter of Bar-Abbas the robber, whom 
the Jews desired instead of the Saviour. Therefore the Lord cursed them under the figure of the fig-tree. 
Yet even thus He spared them in His loving-kindness, not destroying them root and all. For He did not 
curse the root, but [said], that no man should eat fruit of it thenceforth. When He did this, He abolished 
the shadow, causing it to wither; but preserved the root, so that we might [not] be grafted upon it; they 
too, if they abide not in unbelief, may attain to be grafted into their own olive tree .. Now when the Lord 
had cursed them because of their negligence, He removed from them the new moons, the true lamb, and 
that which is truly the Passover. 


7. But to us it came: there came too the solemn day, in which we ought to call to the feast with a trumpet , 
and separate ourselves to the Lord with thanksgiving, considering it as our own festival . For we are 
bound to celebrate it, not to ourselves but to the Lord; and to rejoice, not in ourselves but in the Lord, 
who bore our griefs and said, My soul is sorrowful unto death .’ For the heathen, and all those who are 
strangers to our faith, keep feasts according to their own wills, and have no peace, since they commit evil 
against God. But the saints, as they live to the Lord also keep the feast to Him, saying, I will rejoice in Thy 
salvation,’ and, my soul shall be joyful in the Lord.’ The commandment is common to them, Rejoice, ye 
righteous, in the Lord ‘—so that they also may be gathered together, to sing that common and festal 
Psalm, Come, let us rejoice ,’ not in ourselves, but, in the Lord.’ 


8. For thus the patriarch Abraham rejoiced not to see his own day, but that of the Lord; and thus looking 
forward he saw it, and was glad .’ And when he was tried, by faith he offered up Isaac, and sacrificed his 
only-begotten son—he who had received the promises. And, in offering his son, he worshipped the Son of 
God. And, being restrained from sacrificing Isaac, he saw the Messiah in the ram , which was offered up 
instead as a sacrifice to God. The patriarch was tried, through Isaac, not however that he was sacrificed, 
but He who was pointed out in Isaiah; He shall be led as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before 
her shearers he shall be speechless ;’ but He took away the sin of the world. And on this account 
[Abraham] was restrained from laying his hand on the lad, lest the Jews, taking occasion from the 
sacrifice of Isaac, should reject the prophetic declarations concerning our Saviour, even all of them, but 
more especially those uttered by the Psalmist; Sacrifice and offering Thou wouldest not; a body Thou hast 
prepared Me ;’ and should refer all such things as these to the son of Abraham. 


9. For the sacrifice was not properly the setting to rights of Isaac, but of Abraham who also offered, and 
by that was tried. Thus God accepted the will of the offerer, but prevented that which was offered from 
being sacrificed. For the death of Isaac did not procure freedom to the world, but that of our Saviour 
alone, by whose stripes we all are healed . For He raised up the falling, healed the sick, satisfied those 
who were hungry, and filled the poor, and, what is more wonderful, raised us all from the dead; having 
abolished death, He has brought us from affliction and sighing to the rest and gladness of this feast, a joy 


which reacheth even to heaven. For not we alone are affected by this, but because of it, even the heavens 
rejoice with us, and the whole church of the firstborn, written in heaven , is made glad together, as the 
prophet proclaims, saying, Rejoice, ye heavens, for the Lord hath had mercy upon Israel. Shout, ye 
foundations of the earth. Cry out with joy, ye mountains, ye high places, and all the trees which are in 
them, for the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and Israel hath been glorified .’ And again; Rejoice, and be glad, 
ye heavens; let the hills melt into gladness, for the Lord hath had mercy on His people, and comforted the 
oppressed of the people .’ 


10. The whole creation keeps a feast, my brethren, and everything that hath breath praises the Lord , as 
the Psalmist [says], on account of the destruction of the enemies, and our salvation. And justly indeed; for 
if there is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth , what should there not be over the abolition of sin, 
and the resurrection of the dead? Oh what a feast and how great the gladness in heaven! how must all its 
hosts joy and exult, as they rejoice and watch in our assemblies, those that are held continually, and 
especially those at Easter? For they look on sinners while they repent; on those who have turned away 
their faces, when they become converted; on those who formerly persisted in lusts and excess, but who 
now humble themselves by fastings and temperance; and, finally, on the enemy who lies weakened, 
lifeless, bound hand and foot, so that we may mock at him; Where is thy victory, O Death? where is thy 
sting, O Grave ?’ Let us then sing unto the Lord a song of victory. 


11. Who then will lead us to such a company of angels as this? Who, coming with a desire for the heavenly 
feast, and the angelic holiday, will say like the prophet, I will pass to the place of the wondrous tabernacle, 
unto the house of God; with the voice of joy and praise, with the shouting of those who keep festival ?’ To 
this course the saints also encourage us, saying, Come, let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to 
the house of the God of Jacob .’ But not for the impure is this feast, nor is the ascent thereto for sinners; 
but it is for the virtuous and diligent; and for those who live according to the aim of the saints; for, Who 
shall ascend to the hill of the Lord? or who shall stand in His holy place, but he that hath clean hands, and 
a pure heart; who hath not devoted his soul to vanity, nor sworn deceitfully to his neighbour. For he,’ as 
the Psalmist adds, when he goes up, shall receive a blessing from the Lord .’ Now this clearly also refers 
to what the Lord gives to them at the right hand, saying, Come, ye blessed, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you .’ But the deceitful, and he that is not pure of heart, and possesses nothing that is pure (as the 
Proverb saith, To a deceitful man there is nothing good ‘), shall assuredly, being a stranger, and of a 
different race from the saints, be accounted unworthy to eat the Passover, for a foreigner shall not eat of it 
.. Thus Judas, when he thought he kept the Passover, because he plotted deceit against the Saviour, was 
estranged from the city which is above, and from the apostolic company. For the law commanded the 
Passover to be eaten with due observance; but he, while eating it, was sifted of the devil , who had 
entered his soul. 


12. Wherefore let us not celebrate the feast after an earthly manner, but as keeping festival in heaven 
with the angels. Let us glorify the Lord, by chastity, by righteousness, and other virtues. And let us 
rejoice, not in ourselves, but in the Lord, that we may be inheritors with the saints. Let us keep the feast 
then, as Moses. Let us watch like David who rose seven times, and in the middle of the night gave thanks 
for the righteous judgments of God. Let us be early, as he said, In the morning I will stand before Thee, 
and Thou wilt look upon me: in the morning Thou wilt hear my voice .’ Let us fast like Daniel; let us pray 
without ceasing, as Paul commanded; all of us recognising the season of prayer, but especially those who 
are honourably married; so that having borne witness to these things, and thus having kept the feast, we 
may be able to enter into the joy of Christ in the kingdom of heaven . But as Israel, when going up to 
Jerusalem, was first purified in the wilderness, being trained to forget the customs of Egypt, the Word by 
this typifying to us the holy fast of forty days, let us first be purified and freed from defilement , so that 
when we depart hence, having been careful of fasting, we may be able to ascend to the upper chamber 
with the Lord, to sup with Him; and may be partakers of the joy which is in heaven. In no other manner is 
it possible to go up to Jerusalem, and to eat the Passover, except by observing the fast of forty days. 


13. We begin the fast of forty days on the first day of the month Phamenoth (Feb. 25); and having 
prolonged it till the fifth of Pharmuthi (Mar. 31), suspending it upon the Sundays and the Saturdays 
preceding them, we then begin again on the holy days of Easter, on the sixth of Pharmuthi (Apr, 1), and 
cease on the eleventh of the same month (Apr. 6), late in the evening of the Saturday, whence dawns on us 
the holy Sunday, on the twelfth of Pharmuthi (Apr. 7), which extends its beams, with unobscured grace, to 
all the seven weeks of the holy Pentecost. Resting on that day, let us ever keep Easter joy in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, through Whom, to the Father, be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. All the brethren 
who are with me salute you. Salute one another with a holy kiss. 


Here endeth the sixth Festal Letter of the holy and God-clad Athanasius. 


LETTER VII 


FOR 335. EASTER-DAY IV PHARMUTHI, III KAL. APRIL; XX MOON; AER. DIOCLET. 51; COSS. JULIUS CONSTANTIUS, 
THE BROTHER OF AUGUSTUS, RUFINUS ALBINUS; PRAEFECT, THE SAME PHILAGRIUS; VIII INDICT 


The blessed Paul wrote to the Corinthians that he always bore in his body the dying of Jesus, not as 


though he alone should make that boast, but also they and we too, and in this let us be followers of him, 
my brethren. And let this be the customary boast of all of us at all times. In this David participated, saying 
in the Psalms, For thy sake we die all the day; we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter .’ Now this is 
becoming in us, especially in the days of the feast, when a commemoration of the death of our Saviour is 
held. For he who is made like Him in His death, is also diligent in virtuous practices, having mortified his 
members which are upon the earth , and crucifying the flesh with the affections and lusts, he lives in the 
Spirit, and is conformed to the Spirit . He is always mindful of God, and forgets Him not, and never does 
the deeds of death. Now, in order that we may bear in our body the dying of Jesus, he immediately adds 
the way of such fellowship, saying, we having the same spirit of faith, as it is written, I believed, and 
therefore have I spoken; we also believe, and therefore speak .’ He adds also, speaking of the grace that 
arises from knowledge; For He that raised up Jesus, will also raise us up with Jesus, and will present us 
before Him with you .’ 


2. When by such faith and knowledge the saints have embraced this true life, they receive, doubtless, the 
joy which is in heaven; for which the wicked not caring, are deservedly deprived of the blessedness 
arising from it. For, let the wicked be taken away, so that he shall not see the glory of the Lord .’ For 
although, when they shall hear the universal proclamation of the promise, Awake, thou that sleepest, and 
arise from the dead ,’ they shall rise and shall come even to heaven, knocking and saying, Open to us ;’ 
nevertheless the Lord will reprove them, as those who put the knowledge of Himself far from them, 
saying, I know you not.’ But the holy Spirit cries against them, The wicked shall be turned into hell, even 
all the nations that forget God. .’ Now we say that the wicked are dead, but not in an ascetic life opposed 
to sin; nor do they, like the saints, bear about dying in their bodies. But it is the soul which they bury in 
sins and follies, drawing near to the dead, and satisfying it with dead nourishment; like young eagles 
which, from high places, fly upon the carcases of the dead, and which the law prohibited, commanding 
figuratively, Thou shalt not eat the eagle, nor any other bird that feedeth on a dead carcase ;’ and it 
pronounced unclean whatsoever eateth the dead. But these kill the soul with lusts, and say nothing but, 
let us eat and drink, for to morrow we die .’ And the kind of fruit those have who thus love pleasures, he 
immediately describes, adding, And these things are revealed in the ears of the Lord of Hosts, that this sin 
shall not be forgiven you until ye die .’ Yea, even while they live they shall be ashamed, because they 
consider their belly their lord; and when dead, they shall be tormented, because they have made a boast 
of such a death. To this effect also Paul bears witness, saying, Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats; 
but God shall destroy both it and them .’ And the divine word declared before concerning them; The death 
of sinners is evil, and those who hate the righteous commit sin .’ For bitter is the worm, and grievous the 
darkness, which wicked men inherit. 


3. But the saints, and they who truly practise virtue, mortify their members which are upon the earth, 
fornication, uncleanness passions, evil concupiscence ;’ and, as the result of this, are pure and without 
spot, confiding in the promise of our Saviour, who said, Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God .’ These, having become dead to the world, and renounced the merchandise of the world, gain an 
honourable death; for, precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints .’ They are also able, 
preserving the Apostolic likeness, to say, I am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me .’ For that is the true life, which a man lives in Christ; for although they are dead to the 
world, yet they dwell as it were in heaven, minding those things which are above, as he who was a lover of 
such a habitation said, While we walk on earth, our dwelling is in heaven .’ Now those who thus live, and 
are partakers in such virtue, are alone able to give glory to God, and this it is which essentially constitutes 
a feast and a holiday . For the feast does not consist in pleasant intercourse at meals, nor splendour of 
clothing, nor days of leisure, but in the acknowledgment of God, and the offering of thanksgiving and of 
praise to Him . Now this belongs to the saints alone, who live in Christ; for it is written, The dead shall not 
praise Thee, O Lord, neither all those who go down into silence; but we who live will bless the Lord, from 
henceforth even for ever .’ So was it with Hezekiah, who was delivered from death, and therefore praised 
God, saying, Those who are in hades cannot praise Thee; the dead cannot bless Thee; but the living shall 
bless Thee, as I also do .’ For to praise and bless God belongs to those only who live in Christ, and by 
means of this they go up to the feast; for the Passover is not of the Gentiles, nor of those who are yet Jews 
in the flesh; but of those who acknowledge the truth in Christ , as he declares who was sent to proclaim 
such a feast; Our Passover, Christ, is sacrificed .’ 


4. Therefore, although wicked men press forward to keep the feast, and as at a feast praise God, and 
intrude into the Church of the saints, yet God expostulates, saying to the sinner, Why dost thou talk of My 
ordinances?’ And the gentle Spirit rebukes them, saying, Praise is not comely in the mouth of a sinner .’ 
Neither hath sin any place in common with the praise of God; for the sinner has a mouth speaking 
perverse things, as the Proverb saith, The mouth of the wicked answereth evil things .’ For how is it 
possible for us to praise God with an impure mouth? since things which are contrary to each other cannot 
coexist. For what communion has righteousness with iniquity? or, what fellowship is there between light 
and darkness? So exclaims Paul, a minister of the Gospel . 


Thus it is that sinners, and all those who are aliens from the Catholic Church, heretics, and schismatics, 
since they are excluded from glorifying (God) with the saints, cannot properly even continue observers of 
the feast. But the righteous man, although he appears dying to the world, uses boldness of speech, saying, 
I shall not die, but live, and narrate all Thy marvelous deeds .’ For even God is not ashamed to be called 


the God of those who truly mortify their members which are upon the earth , but live in Christ; for He is 
the God of the living, not of the dead. And He by His living Word quickeneth all men, and gives Him to be 
food and life to the saints; as the Lord declares, I am the bread of life .. The Jews, because they were weak 
in perception, and had not exercised the senses of the soul in virtue, and did not comprehend this 
discourse about bread, murmured against Him, because He said, I am the bread which came down from 
heaven, and giveth life unto men .’ 


5. For sin has her own special bread, of her death, and calling to those who are lovers of pleasure and lack 
understanding, she saith, Touch with delight secret bread, and sweet waters which are stolen ;’ for he 
who merely touches them knows not that that which is born from the earth perishes with her. For even 
when the sinner thinks to find pleasure, the end of that food is not pleasant, as the Wisdom of God saith 
again, Bread of deceit is pleasant to a man; but afterwards his mouth shall be filled with gravel .’ And, 
Honey droppeth from the lips of a whorish woman, which for a time is sweet to thy palate; but at the last 
thou shalt find it more bitter than gall, and sharper than a two-edged sword .’ Thus then he eats and 
rejoices for a little time; afterwards he spurneth it when he hath removed his soul afar. For the fool 
knoweth not that those who depart far from God shall perish. And besides, there is the restraint of the 
prophetic admonition which says, What hast thou to do in the way of Egypt, to drink the waters of Gihon? 
And what hast thou to do in the way of Asshur, to drink the waters of the rivers ?’ And the Wisdom of God 
which loves mankind forbids these things, crying, But depart quickly, tarry not in the place, neither fix 
thine eye upon it; for thus thou shalt pass over strange waters, and depart quickly from the strange river 
.” She also calls them to herself, For wisdom hath builded her house, and supported it on seven pillars; she 
hath killed her sacrifices, and mingled her wine in the goblets, and prepared her table; she hath sent forth 
her servants, inviting to the goblet with a loud proclamation, and saying, Whoso is foolish, let him turn in 
to me; and to them that lack understanding she saith, Come, eat of my bread, and drink of the wine I have 
mingled for you .’ And what hope is there instead of these things? Forsake folly that ye may live, and seek 
understanding that ye may abide .’ For the bread of Wisdom is living fruit, as the Lord said; I am the living 
bread which came down from heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever .’ For when Israel 
ate of the manna, which was indeed pleasant and wonderful, yet he died, and he who ate it did not in 
consequence live for ever, but all that multitude died in the wilderness. The Lord teaches, saying, I am the 
bread of life: your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, and are dead. This is the bread which came 
down from heaven, that a man should eat thereof, and not die .’ 


6. Now wicked men hunger for bread like this, for effeminate souls will hunger; but the righteous alone, 
being prepared, shall be satisfied, saying, I shall behold Thy face in righteousness; I shall be satisfied 
when Thy glory is seen by me .’ For he who partakes of divine bread always hungers with desire; and he 
who thus hungers has a never-failing gift, as Wisdom promises, saying, The Lord will not slay the 
righteous soul with famine.’ He promises too in the Psalms, I will abundantly bless her provision; I will 
satisfy her poor with bread.’ We may also hear our Saviour saying, Blessed are they who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled .’ Well then do the saints and those who love the life which is in 
Christ raise themselves to a longing after this food. And one earnestly implores, saying, As the hart 
panteth after the fountains of waters, so panteth my soul after Thee, O God! My soul thirsteth for the 
living God, when shall I come and see the face of God?’ And another; My God, my God, I seek Thee early; 
my soul thirsteth for Thee; often does my flesh, in a dry and pathless land, and without water. So did I 
appear before Thee in holiness to see Thy power and Thy glory .’ 


7. Since these things are so, my brethren, let us mortify our members which are on the earth , and be 
nourished with living bread, by faith and love to God, knowing that without faith it is impossible to be 
partakers of such bread as this. For our Saviour, when He called all men to him, and said, If any man 
thirst, let him [come] to Me and drink ,’ immediately spoke of the faith without which a man cannot 
receive such food; He that believeth on Me, as the Scripture saith, out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water .’ To this end He continually nourished His believing disciples with His words, and gave them 
life by the nearness of His divinity, but to the Canaanitish woman, because she was not yet a believer, He 
deigned not even a reply, although she stood greatly in need of food from Him. He did this not from scorn, 
far from it (for the Lord is loving to men and good, and on that account He went into the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon); but because of her unbelief, and because she was of those who had not the word. And He did 
it righteously, my brethren; for there would have been nothing gained by her offering her supplication 
before believing, but by her faith she would support her petition; For He that cometh to God, must first 
believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them that seek Him;’ and that without faith it is impossible 
for a man to please Him .’ This Paul teaches. Now that she was hitherto an unbeliever, one of the profane, 
He shews, saying, It is not meet to take the children’s bread, and to cast it to dogs .’ She then, being 
convinced by the power of the word, and having changed her ways, also gained faith; for the Lord no 
longer spoke to her as a dog, but conversed with her as a human being, saying, O woman, great is thy 
faith !’ As therefore she believed, He forthwith granted to her the fruit of faith, and said, Be it to thee as 
thou desirest. And her daughter was healed in the self-same hour.’ 


8. For the righteous man, being nurtured in faith and knowledge, and the observance of divine precepts, 
has his soul always in health. Wherefore it is commanded to receive to ourselves him who is weak in the 
faith ,’ and to nourish him, even if he is not yet able to eat bread, but herbs, for he that is weak eateth 
herbs.’ For even the Corinthians were not able to partake of such bread, being yet babes, and like babes 


they drank milk. For every one that partaketh of milk is unskilful in the word of righteousness ,’ according 
to the words of that divine man. The Apostle exhorts his beloved son Timothy, in his first Epistle, to be 
nourished with the word of faith, and the good doctrine whereto he had attained.’ And in the second, 
Preserve thou the form of sound words which thou hast heard of me, in faith and love which are in Christ 
Jesus .’ And not only here, my brethren, is this bread the food of the righteous, neither are the saints on 
earth alone nourished by such bread and such blood; but we also eat them in heaven, for the Lord is the 
food even of the exalted spirits, and the angels, and He is the joy of all the heavenly host . And to all He is 
everything, and He has pity upon all according to His loving-kindness. Already hath the Lord given us 
angels’ food , and He promises to those who continue with Him in His trials, saying, And I promise to you 
a kingdom, as My Father hath promised to Me; that ye shall eat and drink at My table in My kingdom, and 
sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel .’ O what a banquet is this, my brethren, and how 
great is the harmony and gladness of those who eat at this heavenly table! For they delight themselves not 
with that food which is cast out, but with that which produces life everlasting. Who then shall be deemed 
worthy of that assembly? Who is so blessed as to be called, and accounted worthy of that divine feast? 
Truly, blessed is he who shall eat bread in Thy kingdom .’ 


9. Now he who has been counted worthy of the heavenly calling, and by this calling has been sanctified, if 
he grow negligent in it, although washed becomes defiled: counting the blood of the covenant by which he 
was sanctified a profane thing, and despising the Spirit of grace,’ he hears the words, Friend, how camest 
thou in hither, not having wedding garments?’ For the banquet of the saints is spotless and pure; for many 
are called, but few chosen .’ Judas to wit, though he came to the supper, because he despised it went out 
from the presence of the Lord, and having abandoned his Life , hanged himself. But the disciples who 
continued with the Redeemer shared in the happiness of the feast. And that young man who went into a 
far country, and there wasted his substance, living in dissipation, if he receive a desire for this divine 
feast, and, coming to himself, shall say, How many hired servants of my father have bread to spare, while I 
perish here with hunger!’ and shall next arise and come to his father, and confess to him, saying, I have 
sinned against heaven and before thee, and am not worthy to be called thy son; make me as one of thy 
hired servants ;’—when he shall thus confess, then he shall be counted worthy of more than he prayed for. 
For the father does not receive him as a hired servant, neither does he look upon him as a stranger, but he 
kisses him as a son, he brings him back to life as from the dead, and counts him worthy of the divine feast, 
and gives him his former and precious robe. So that, on this account, there is singing and gladness in the 
paternal home. 


10. For this is the work of the Father’s loving-kindness and goodness, that not only should He make him 
alive from the dead, but that He should render His grace illustrious through the Spirit. Therefore, instead 
of corruption, He clothes him with an incorruptible garment; instead of hunger, He kills the fatted calf; 
instead of far journeys, [the Father] watched for his return, providing shoes for his feet; and, what is most 
wonderful, placed a divine signet-ring upon his hand; whilst by all these things He begot him afresh in the 
image of the glory of Christ. These are the gracious gifts of the Father, by which the Lord honours and 
nourishes those who abide with Him, and also those who return to Him and repent. For He promises, 
saying, I am the bread of life; he that cometh unto Me shall not hunger, and he that believeth on Me shall 
never thirst .’ We too shall be counted worthy of these things, if at all times we cleave to our Saviour, and 
if we are pure, not only in these six days of Easter , but consider the whole course of our life as a feast , 
and continue near and do not go far off, saying to Him, Thou hast the words of eternal life, and whither 
shall we go ?’ Let those of us who are far off return, confessing our iniquities, and having nothing against 
any man, but by the spirit mortifying the deeds of the body . For thus, having first nourished the soul here, 
we shall partake with angels at that heavenly and spiritual table; not knocking and being repulsed like 
those five foolish virgins , but entering with the Lord, like those who were wise and loved the bridegroom; 
and shewing the dying of Jesus in our bodies , we shall receive life and the kingdom from Him. 


11. We begin the fast of forty days on the twenty-third of Mechir (Feb. 17), and the holy fast of the blessed 
feast on the twenty-eighth of Phamenoth (Mar. 24); and having joined to these six days after them, in 
fastings and watchings, as each one is able, let us rest on the third of the month Pharmuthi (Mar. 29), on 
the evening of the seventh day. Also that day which is holy and blessed in everything, which possesses the 
name of Christ, namely the Lord’s day , having risen upon us on the fourth of Pharmuthi (Mar. 30), let us 
afterwards keep the holy feast of Pentecost. Let us at all times worship the Father in Christ, through 
Whom to Him and with Him be glory and dominion by the Holy Ghost for ever and ever. Amen. All the 
brethren who are with me salute you: salute one another with a holy kiss. 


There is no eighth or ninth, for he did not send them, for the reason before mentioned . 


Here endeth the seventh Festal Letter of holy Athanasius the Patriarch. 


LETTER X 
FOR 338. COSS. URSUS AND POLEMIUS; PRAEF, THE SAME THEODORUS, OF HELIOPOLIS, AND OF THE 


CATHOLICS . AFTER HIM, FOR THE SECOND YEAR, PHILAGRIUS; INDICT. XI; EASTER-DAY, VII KAL. AP. Xxx 
PHAMENOTH; MOON 18 1/2; AERA DIOCLET. 54 


2. While I then committed all my affairs to God, I was anxious to celebrate the feast with you, not taking 


into account the distance between us. For although place separate us, yet the Lord the Giver of the feast, 
and Who is Himself our feast , Who is also the Bestower of the Spirit , brings us together in mind, in 
harmony, and in the bond of peace . For when we mind and think the same things, and offer up the same 
prayers on behalf of each other, no place can separate us, but the Lord gathers and unites us together. For 
if He promises, that when two or three are gathered together in His name, He is in the midst of them ,’ it 
is plain that being in the midst of those who in every place are gathered together, He unites them, and 
receives the prayers of all of them, as if they were near, and listens to all of them, as they cry out the same 
Amen . I have borne affliction like this, and all those trials which I mentioned, my brethren, when I wrote 
to you. 


3. And that we may not distress you at all, I would now (only) briefly remind you of these things, because 
it is not becoming in a man to forget, when more at ease, the pains he experienced in tribulation; lest, like 
an unthankful and forgetful person, he should be excluded from the divine assembly. For at no time should 
a man freely praise God, more than when he has passed through afflictions; nor, again, should he at any 
time give thanks more than when he finds rest from toil and temptations. As Hezekiah, when the 
Assyrians perished, praised the Lord, and, gave thanks, saying, The Lord is my salvation ; and I will not 
cease to bless Thee with harp all the days of my life, before the house of the Lord .’ And those valiant and 
blessed three who were tried in Babylon, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, when they were in safety and 
the fire became to them as dew, gave thanks, praising and saying words of glory to God .’ I too like them 
have written, my brethren, having these things in mind; for even in our time, God hath made possible 
those things which are impossible to men. And those things which could not be accomplished by man, the 
Lord has shewn to be easy of accomplishment, by bringing us to you. For He does not give us as a prey to 
those who seek to swallow us up. For it is not so much us, as the Church, and the faith and godliness 
which they planned to overwhelm with wickedness. 


4. But God, who is good, multiplied His loving-kindness towards us, not only when He granted the 
common salvation of us all through His Word, but now also, when enemies have persecuted us, and have 
sought to seize upon us. As the blessed Paul saith in a certain place, when describing the 
incomprehensible riches of Christ: But God, being rich in mercy, for the great love wherewith He loved us, 
even when we were dead in follies and sins, quickened us with Christ .’ For the might of man and of all 
creatures, is weak and poor; but the Might which is above man, and uncreated, is rich and 
incomprehensible, and has no beginning, but is eternal. He does not then possess one method only of 
healing, but being rich, He works in divers manners for our salvation by means of His Word, Who is not 
restricted or hindered in His dealings towards us; but since He is rich and manifold, He varies Himself 
according to the individual capacity of each soul. For He is the Word and the Power and the Wisdom of 
God, as Solomon testifies concerning Wisdom, that being one, it can do all things, and remaining in itself, 
it maketh all things new; and passing upon holy souls, fashioneth the friends of God and the prophets .’ To 
those then who have not yet attained to the perfect way He becomes like a sheep giving milk, and this was 
administered by Paul: I have fed you with milk, not with meat .’ To those who have advanced beyond the 
full stature of childhood, but still are weak as regards perfection, He is their food, according to their 
capacity, being again administered by Paul , Let him that is weak eat herbs.’ But as soon as ever a man 
begins to walk in the perfect way, he is no longer fed with the things before mentioned, but he has the 
Word for bread, and flesh for food, for it is written, Strong meat is for those who are of full age, for those 
who, by reason of their capacity, have their senses exercised .’ And further, when the word is sown it does 
not yield a uniform produce of fruit in this human life, but one various and rich; for it bringeth forth, some 
an hundred, and some sixty, and some thirty , as the Saviour teaches—that Sower of grace, and Bestower 
of the Spirit . And this is no doubtful matter, nor one that admits no confirmation; but it is in our power to 
behold the field which is sown by Him; for in the Church the word is manifold and the produce rich. Not 
with virgins alone is such a field adorned; nor with monks alone, but also with honourable matrimony and 
the chastity of each one. For in sowing, He did not compel the will beyond the power. Nor is mercy 
confined to the perfect, but it is sent down also among those who occupy the middle and the third ranks, 
so that He might rescue all men generally to salvation. To this intent He hath prepared many mansions 
with the Father, so that although the dwelling-place is various in proportion to the advance in moral 
attainment, yet all of us are within the wall, and all of us enter within the same fence, the adversary being 
cast out, and all his host expelled thence. For apart from light there is darkness, and apart from blessing 
there is a curse, the devil also is apart from the saints, and sin far from virtue. Therefore the Gospel 
rebukes Satan, saying, Get thee behind Me, Satan .’ But us it calls to itself, saying, Enter ye in at the strait 
gate.’ And again, Come, blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom which is prepared for you .’ So also the 
Spirit cried aforetime in the Psalms, saying, Enter into His gates with psalms .’ For through virtue a man 
enters in unto God, as Moses did into the thick cloud where God was. But through vice a man goes out 
from the presence of the Lord; as Cain when he had slain his brother, went out, as far as his will was 
concerned, from before the face of God; and the Psalmist enters, saying, And I will go in to the altar of 
God, even to the God that delighteth my youth .’ But of the devil the Scripture beareth witness, that the 
devil went out from before God, and smote Job with sore boils. For this is the characteristic of those who 
go out from before God—to smite and to injure the men of God. And this is the characteristic of those who 
fall away from the faith—to injure and persecute the faithful. The saints on the other hand, take such to 
themselves and look upon them as friends; as also the blessed David, using openness of speech, says, 
Mine eyes are on the faithful of the earth, that they may dwell with me.’ But those that are weak in the 
faith , Paul urges that we should especially take to ourselves. For virtue is philanthropic , just as in men of 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE PYTHAGOREAN DOCTRINE REFUTED BY ITS OWN FIRST PRINCIPLE, THAT LIVING MEN ARE FORMED FROM 
THE DEAD 


It is indeed, manifest that dead men are formed from living ones; but it does not follow from that, that 
living men are formed from dead ones. For from the beginning the living came first in the order of things, 
and therefore also from the beginning the dead came afterwards in order. But these proceeded from no 
other source except from the living. The living had their origin in any other source (you please) than in the 
dead; whilst the dead had no source whence to derive their beginning, except from the living. If, then, 
from the very first the living came not from the dead, why should they afterwards (be said to) come from 
the dead? Had that original source, whatever it was, come to an end? Was the form or law thereof a 
matter for regret? Then why was it preserved in the case of the dead? Does it not follow that, because the 
dead came from the living at the first, therefore they always came from the living? For either the law 
which obtained at the beginning must have continued in both of its relations, or else it must have changed 
in both; so that, if it had become necessary for the living afterwards to proceed from the dead, it would be 
necessary, in like manner, for the dead also not to proceed from the living. For if a faithful adherence to 
the institution was not meant to be perpetuated in each respect, then contraries cannot in due alternation 
continue to be re-formed from contraries. We, too, will on our side adduce against you certain contraries, 
of the born and the unborn, of vision and blindness, of youth and old age, of wisdom and folly. Now it does 
not follow that the unborn proceeds from the born, on the ground that a contrary issues from a contrary; 
nor, again, that vision proceeds from blindness, because blindness happens to vision; nor, again, that 
youth revives from old age, because after youth comes the decrepitude of senility; nor that folly is born 
with its obtuseness from wisdom, because wisdom may possibly be sometimes sharpened out of folly. 
Albinus has some fears for his (master and friend) Plato in these points, and labours with much ingenuity 
to distinguish different kinds of contraries; as if these instances did not as absolutely partake of the 
nature of contrariety as those which are expounded by him to illustrate his great master’s principle—I 
mean, life and death. Nor is it, for the matter of that, true that life is restored out of death, because it 
happens that death succeeds life. 


CHAPTER XXX 


FURTHER REFUTATION OF THE PYTHAGOREAN THEORY. THE STATE OF CONTEMPORARY CIVILISATION 


But what must we say in reply to what follows? For, in the first place, if the living come from the dead, just 
as the dead proceed from the living, then there must always remain unchanged one and the selfsame 
number of mankind, even the number which originally introduced (human) life. The living preceded the 
dead, afterwards the dead issued from the living, and then again the living from the dead. Now, since this 
process was evermore going on with the same persons, therefore they, issuing from the same, must 
always have remained in number the same. For they who emerged (into life) could never have become 
more nor fewer than they who disappeared (in death). We find, however, in the records of the Antiquities 
of Man, that the human race has progressed with a gradual growth of population, either occupying 
different portions of the earth as aborigines, or as nomad tribes, or as exiles, or as conquerors—as the 
Scythians in Parthia, the Temenidae in Peloponnesus, the Athenians in Asia, the Phrygians in Italy, and the 
Phoenicians in Africa; or by the more ordinary methods of migration, which they call apoikiai or colonies, 
for the purpose of throwing off redundant population, disgorging into other abodes their overcrowded 
masses. The aborigines remain still in their old settlements, and have also enriched other districts with 
loans of even larger populations. Surely it is obvious enough, if one looks at the whole world, that it is 
becoming daily better cultivated and more fully peopled than anciently. All places are now accessible, all 
are well known, all open to commerce; most pleasant farms have obliterated all traces of what were once 
dreary and dangerous wastes; cultivated fields have subdued forests; flocks and herds have expelled wild 
beasts; sandy deserts are sown; rocks are planted; marshes are drained; and where once were hardly 
solitary cottages, there are now large cities. No longer are (savage) islands dreaded, nor their rocky 
shores feared; everywhere are houses, and inhabitants, and settled government, and civilized life. What 
most frequently meets our view (and occasions complaint), is our teeming population: our numbers are 
burdensome to the world, which can hardly supply us from its natural elements; our wants grow more and 
more keen, and our complaints more bitter in all mouths, whilst Nature fails in affording us her usual 
sustenance. In very deed, pestilence, and famine, and wars, and earthquakes have to be regarded as a 
remedy for nations, as the means of pruning the luxuriance of the human race; and yet, when the hatchet 
has once felled large masses of men, the world has hitherto never once been alarmed at the sight of a 
restitution of its dead coming back to life after their millennial exile. But such a spectacle would have 
become quite obvious by the balance of mortal loss and vital recovery, if it were true that the dead came 
back again to life. Why, however, is it after a thousand years, and not at the moment, that this return from 
death is to take place, when, supposing that the loss is not at once supplied, there must be a risk of an 
utter extinction, as the failure precedes the compensation? Indeed, this furlough of our present life would 
be quite disproportioned to the period of a thousand years; so much briefer is it, and on that account so 
much more easily is its torch extinguished than rekindled. Inasmuch, then, as the period which, on the 
hypothesis we have discussed, ought to intervene, if the living are to be formed from the dead, has not 


an opposite character, sin is misanthropic. So Saul, being a sinner, persecuted David, whereas David, 
though he had a good opportunity, did not kill Saul. Esau too persecuted Jacob, while Jacob overcame his 
wickedness by meekness. And those eleven sold Joseph, but Joseph, in his loving-kindness, had pity on 
them. 


5. But what need we many words? Our Lord and Saviour, when He was persecuted by the Pharisees, wept 
for their destruction. He was injured, but He threatened not; not when He was afflicted, not even when 
He was killed. But He grieved for those who dared to do such things. He, the Saviour, suffered for man, 
but they despised and cast from them life, and light, and grace. All these were theirs through that Saviour 
Who suffered in our stead. And verily for their darkness and blindness, He wept. For if they had 
understood the things which are written in the Psalms, they would not have been so vainly daring against 
the Saviour, the Spirit having said, Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing?’ And if 
they had considered the prophecy of Moses, they would not have hanged Him Who was their Life . And if 
they had examined with their understanding the things which were written, they would not have carefully 
fulfilled the prophecies which were against themselves, so as for their city to be now desolate, grace 
taken from them, and they themselves without the law, being no longer called children, but strangers. For 
thus in the Psalms was it before declared, saying, The strange children have acted falsely by Me.’ And by 
Isaiah the prophet; I have begotten and brought up children, and they have rejected Me. ‘ And they are no 
longer named the people of God, and a holy nation, but rulers of Sodom, and people of Gomorrah; having 
exceeded in this even the iniquity of the Sodomites, as the prophet also saith, Sodom is justified before 
thee .’ For the Sodomites raved against angels, but these against the Lord and God and King of all, and 
these dared to slay the Lord of angels, not knowing that Christ, who was slain by them, liveth. But those 
Jews who had conspired against the Lord died, having rejoiced a very little in these temporal things, and 
having fallen away from those which are eternal. They were ignorant of this—that the immortal promise 
has not respect to temporal enjoyment, but to the hope of those things which are everlasting. For through 
many tribulations, and labours, and sorrows, the saint enters into the kingdom of heaven; but when he 
arrives where sorrow, and distress, and sighing, shall flee away, he shall thenceforward enjoy rest; as Job, 
who, when tried here, was afterwards the familiar friend of the Lord. But the lover of pleasures, rejoicing 
for a little while, afterwards passes a sorrowful life; like Esau, who had temporal food, but afterwards was 
condemned thereby. 


6. We may take as a type of this distinction, the departure of the children of Israel and the Egyptians from 
Egypt. For the Egyptians, rejoicing a little while in their injustice against Israel, when they went forth, 
were all drowned in the deep; but the people of God, being for a time smitten and injured, by the conduct 
of the taskmasters, when they came out of Egypt, passed through the sea unharmed, and walked in the 
wilderness as an inhabited place. For although the place was unfrequented by man and desolate, yet, 
through the gracious gift of the law, and through converse with angels, it was no longer desert, but far 
more than an inhabited country. As also Elisha , when he thought he was alone in the wilderness, was with 
companies of angels; so in this case, though the people were at first afflicted and in the wilderness, yet 
those who remained faithful afterwards entered the land of promise. In like manner those who suffer 
temporal afflictions here, finally having endured, attain comfort, while those who here persecute are 
trodden under foot, and have no good end. For even the rich man , as the Gospel affirms, having indulged 
in pleasure here for a little while, suffered hunger there, and having drunk largely here, he there thirsted 
exceedingly. But Lazarus, after being afflicted in worldly things, found rest in heaven, and having 
hungered for bread ground from corn, he was there satisfied with that which is better than manna, even 
the Lord who came down and said, I am the bread which came down from heaven, and giveth life to 
mankind .’ 


7. Oh! my dearly beloved, if we shall gain comfort from afflictions, if rest from labours, if health after 
sickness, if from death immortality, it is not right to be distressed by the temporal ills that lay hold on 
mankind. It does not become us to be agitated because of the trials which befall us. It is not right to fear if 
the gang that contended with Christ, should conspire against godliness; but we should the more please 
God through these things, and should consider such matters as the probation and exercise of a virtuous 
life. For how shall patience be looked for, if there be not previously labours and sorrows? Or how can 
fortitude be tested with no assault from enemies? Or how shall magnanimity be exhibited, unless after 
contumely and injustice? Or how can long-suffering be proved, unless there has first been the calumny of 
Antichrist ? And, finally, how can a man behold virtue with his eyes, unless the iniquity of the very wicked 
has previously appeared? Thus even our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ comes before us, when He would 
shew men how to suffer, Who when He was smitten bore it patiently, being reviled He reviled not again, 
when He suffered He threatened not, but He gave His back to the smiters, and His cheeks to buffetings, 
and turned not His face from spitting ; and at last, was willingly led to death, that we might behold in Him 
the image of all that is virtuous and immortal, and that we, conducting ourselves after these examples, 
might truly tread on serpents and scorpions, and on all the power of the enemy . 


8. Thus too Paul, while he conducted himself after the example of the Lord, exhorted us, saying, Be ye 
followers of me, as I also am of Christ .’ In this way he prevailed against all the divisions of the devil, 
writing, Iam persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God which is in Jesus Christ .’ For the enemy draws near to us in afflictions, and trials, 


and labours, using every endeavour to ruin us. But the man who is in Christ, combating those things that 
are contrary, and opposing wrath by long-suffering, contumely by meekness, and vice by virtue, obtains 
the victory, and exclaims, I can do all things through Christ Who strengtheneth me;’ and, In all these 
things we are conquerors through Christ Who loved us .’ This is the grace of the Lord, and these are the 
Lord’s means of restoration for the children of men. For He suffered to prepare freedom from suffering for 
those who suffer in Him, He descended that He might raise us up, He took on Him the trial of being born, 
that we might love Him Who is unbegotten, He went down to corruption, that corruption might put on 
immortality, He became weak for us, that we might rise with power, He descended to death, that He might 
bestow on us immortality, and give life to the dead. Finally, He became man, that we who die as men 
might live again, and that death should no more reign over us; for the Apostolic word proclaims, Death 
shall not have the dominion over us .’ 


9. Now because they did not thus consider these matters, the Ario-maniacs , being opponents of Christ, 
and heretics, smite Him who is their Helper with their tongue, and blaspheme Him who set [them] free, 
and hold all manner of different opinions against the Saviour. Because of His coming down, which was on 
behalf of man, they have denied His essential Godhead; and seeing that He came forth from the Virgin, 
they doubt His being truly the Son of God, and considering Him as become incarnate in time, they deny 
His eternity; and, looking upon Him as having suffered for us, they do not believe in Him as the 
incorruptible Son from the incorruptible Father. And finally, because He endured for our sakes, they deny 
the things which concern His essential eternity; allowing the deed of the unthankful, these despise the 
Saviour, and offer Him insult instead of acknowledging His grace. To them may these words justly be 
addressed: Oh! unthankful opponent of Christ, altogether wicked, and the slayer of his Lord, mentally 
blind, and a Jew in his mind, hadst thou understood the Scriptures, and listened to the saints, who said, 
Cause Thy face to shine, and we shall be saved;’ or again, Send out Thy light and Thy truth ;’—then 
wouldest thou have known that the Lord did not descend for His own sake, but for ours; and for this 
reason, thou wouldest the more have admired His loving kindness. And hadst thou considered what the 
Father is, and what the Son, thou wouldest not have blasphemed the Son, as of a mutable nature . And 
hadst thou understood His work of loving-kindness towards us, thou wouldest not have alienated the Son 
from the Father, nor have looked upon Him as a stranger , Who reconciled us to His Father. I know these 
[words] are grievous, not only to those who dispute with Christ , but also to the schismatics; for they are 
united together, as men of kindred feelings. For they have learned to rend the seamless coat of God: they 
think it not strange to divide the indivisible Son from the Father . 


10. I know indeed, that when these things are spoken, they will gnash their teeth upon us, with the devil 
who stirs them up, since they are troubled by the declaration of the true glory concerning the Redeemer. 
But the Lord, Who always has scoffed at the devil, does the same even now, saying, I am in the Father, and 
the Father in Me .’ This is the Lord, Who is manifested in the Father, and in Whom also the Father is 
manifested; Who, being truly the Son of the Father, at last became incarnate for our sakes, that He might 
offer Himself to the Father in our stead, and redeem us through His oblation and sacrifice. This is He Who 
once brought the people of old time out of Egypt; but Who afterwards redeemed all of us, or rather the 
whole race of men, from death, and brought them up from the grave. This is He Who in old time was 
sacrificed as a lamb, He being signified in the lamb; but Who afterwards was slain for us, for Christ our 
Passover is sacrificed .’ This is He Who delivered us from the snare of the hunters, from the opponents of 
Christ, I say, and from the schismatics, and again rescued us His Church. And because we were then 
victims of deceit, He has now delivered us by His own self. 


11. What then is our duty, my brethren, for the sake of these things, but to praise and give thanks to God, 
the King of all? And let us first exclaim in the words of the Psalms, Blessed be the Lord, Who hath not 
given us over as a prey to their teeth .’ Let us keep the feast in that way which He hath dedicated for us 
unto salvation—the holy day Easter—so that we may celebrate the feast which is in heaven with the 
angels. Thus anciently, the people of the Jews, when they came out of affliction into a state of ease, kept 
the feast, staging a song of praise for their victory. So also the people in the time of Esther, because they 
were delivered from the edict of death, kept a feast to the Lord , reckoning it a feast, returning thanks to 
the Lord, and praising Him for having changed their condition. Therefore let us, performing our vows to 
the Lord, and confessing our sins, keep the feast to the Lord, in conversation, moral conduct, and manner 
of life; praising our Lord, Who hath chastened us a little, but hath not utterly failed nor forsaken us, nor 
altogether kept silence from us. For if, having brought us out of the deceitful and famous Egypt of the 
opponents of Christ, He hath caused us to pass through many trials and afflictions, as it were in the 
wilderness, to His holy Church, so that from hence, according to custom, we can send to you, as well as 
receive letters from you; on this account especially I both give thanks to God myself, and exhort you to 
thank Him with me and on my behalf, this being the Apostolic custom, which these opponents of Christ, 
and the schismatics, wished to put an end to, and to break off. The Lord did not permit it, but both 
renewed and preserved that which was ordained by Him through the Apostle, so that we may keep the 
feast together, and together keep holy-day, according to the tradition and commandment of the fathers. 


12. We begin the fast of forty days on the nineteenth of the month Mechir (Feb. 13); and the holy Easter- 
fast on the twenty-fourth of the month Phamenoth (Mar. 20). We cease from the fast on the twenty-ninth of 
the month Phamenoth (Mar. 25), late in the evening of the seventh day. And we thus keep the feast on the 
first day of the week which dawns on the thirtieth of the month Phamenoth (Mar. 26); from which, to 


Pentecost, we keep holy-day, through seven weeks, one after the other. For when we have first meditated 
properly on these things, we shall attain to be counted worthy of those which are eternal, through Christ 
Jesus our Lord, through Whom to the Father be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. Greet one 
another with a holy kiss, remembering us in your holy prayers. All the brethren who are with me salute 
you, at all times remembering you. And I pray that ye may have health in the Lord, my beloved brethren, 
whom we love above all. 


Here endeth the tenth Letter of holy Athanasius. 


LETTER XI 


FOR 339. COSS. CONSTANTIUS AUGUSTUS II, CONSTANS I; PRAEFECT, PHILAGRIUS THE CAPPADOCIAN, FOR THE 
SECOND TIME; INDICT. XII; EASTER-DAY XVII KAL. MAI, XX PHARMUTHI; AERA DIOCLET. 55 


The blessed Paul, being girt about with every virtue , and called faithful of the Lord—for he was conscious 
of nothing in himself but what was a virtue and a praise , or what was in harmony with love and godliness 
—clave to these things more and more, and was carried up even to heavenly places, and was borne to 
Paradise ; to the end that, as he surpassed the conversation of men, he should be exalted above men. And 
when he descended, he preached to every man; We know in part, and we prophesy in part; here I know in 
part; but then shall I know even as also I am known .’ For, in truth, he was known to those saints who are 
in heaven, as their fellow-citizen . And in relation to all that is future and perfect, the things known by him 
here were in part; but with respect to those things which were committed and entrusted to him by the 
Lord, he was perfect; as he said, We who are perfect, should be thus minded .’ For as the Gospel of Christ 
is the fulfilment and accomplishment of the ministration which was supplied by the law of Israel, so future 
things will be the accomplishment of such as now exist, the Gospel being then fulfilled, and the faithful 
receiving those things which, not seeing now, they yet hope for, as Paul saith; For what a man seeth, why 
doth he also hope for? But if we hope for those things we see [not], we then by patience wait for them .’ 
Since then that blessed man was of such a character, and apostolic grace was committed to him, he wrote, 
wishing that all men should be as he was .’ For virtue is philanthropic , and great is the company of the 
kingdom of heaven, for thousands of thousands and myriads of myriads there serve the Lord. And though 
a man enters it through a strait and narrow way, yet having entered, he beholds immeasurable space, and 
a place greater than any other, as they declare, who were eye-witnesses and heirs of these things. Thou 
didst place afflictions before us.’ But afterwards, having related their afflictions, they say, Thou 
broughtest us forth into a wide place;’ and again, In affliction Thou hast enlarged us .’ For truly, my 
brethren, the course of the saints here is straitened; since they either toil painfully through longing for 
those things which are to come, as he who said, Woe is me that my pilgrimage is prolonged ;’ or they are 
distressed and spent for the salvation of other men, as Paul wrote to the Corinthians, saying, Lest, when I 
come to you, God should humble me, and I should bewail many of those who have sinned already, and not 
repented for the uncleanness and fornication and lasciviousness which they have committed .’ As Samuel 
bewailed the destruction of Saul, and Jeremiah wept for the captivity of the people. But after this 
affliction, and sorrow, and sighing, when they depart from this world, a certain divine gladness, and 
pleasure, and exultation receives them, from which misery and sorrow, and sighing, flee away. 


2. Since we are thus circumstanced, my brethren, let us never loiter in the path of virtue; for hereto he 
counsels us, saying, Be ye followers of me, as I also am of Christ .’ For he gave this advice not to the 
Corinthians only, since he was not their Apostle only, but being a teacher of the Gentiles in faith and verity 
, he admonished us all through them; and in short, the things he wrote to each particular person are 
commandments common to all men . On this account in writing to different people, some he exhorted as, 
for instance, in the Epistles to the Romans, and the Ephesians, and Philemon. Some he reproved, and was 
indignant with them, as in the case of the Corinthians and Galatians. To some he gave advice, as to the 
Colossians and Thessalonians. The Philippians he approved of, and rejoiced in them. The Hebrews he 
taught that the law was a shadow to them . But to his elect sons, Timothy and Titus, when they were near, 
he gave instruction; when far away, he put them in remembrance. For he was all things to all men; and 
being himself a perfect man, he adapted his teaching to the need of every one, so that by all means he 
might rescue some of them. Therefore his word was not without fruit; but in every place it is planted and 
productive even to this day. 


3. And wherefore, my beloved? For it is right that we should search into the apostolic mind. Not only in 
the beginning of the Epistles, but towards their close, and in the middle of them, he used persuasions and 
admonitions. I hope therefore that, by your prayers, I shall in no respect falsely represent the plan of that 
holy man. As he was well skilled in these divine matters, and knew the power of the divine teaching, he 
deemed it necessary, in the first place, to make known the word concerning Christ, and the mystery 
regarding Him; and then afterwards to point to the correction of habits, so that when they had learned to 
know the Lord, they might earnestly desire to do those things which He commanded. For when the Guide 
to the laws is unknown, one does not readily pass on to the observance of them. Faithful Moses, the 
minister of God, adopted this method; for when he promulgated the words of the divine dispensation of 
laws, he first proclaimed the matters relating to the knowledge of God: Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is 
one Lord .’ Afterwards, having shadowed Him forth to the people, and taught of Him in Whom they ought 
to believe, and informed their minds of Him Who is truly God, he proceeds to lay down the law relating to 


those things whereby a man may be well-pleasing to Him, saying, Thou shalt not commit adultery; thou 
shalt not steal;’ together with the other commandments. For also, according to the Apostolic teaching, He 
that draweth near to God must believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them that seek Him .” Now 
He is sought by means of virtuous deeds, as the prophet saith; Seek ye the Lord, and when ye have found 
Him, call upon Him; when He is near to you, let the wicked forsake his ways, and the lawless man his 
thoughts .’ 


4. It will also be well if a man is not offended at the testimony of the Shepherd, saying in the beginning of 
his book, Before all things believe that there is one God, Who created and established all these things, and 
from non-existence called them into being .’ And, further, the blessed Evangelists—who recorded the 
words of the Lord—in the beginning of the Gospels, wrote the things concerning our Saviour; so that, 
having first made known the Lord, the Creator, they might be believed when narrating the events that 
took place. For how could they have been believed, when writing respecting him who [was blind] from his 
mother’s womb, and those other blind men who recovered their sight, and those who rose from the dead, 
and the changing of water into wine, and those lepers who were cleansed; if they had not taught of Him as 
the Creator, writing, In the beginning was the Word ?’ Or, according to Matthew, that He Who was born of 
the seed of David, was Emmanuel, and the Son of the living God? He from Whom the Jews, with the 
Arians, turn away their faces, but Whom we acknowledge and worship. The Apostle therefore, as was 
meet, sent to different people, but his own son he especially reminded, that he should not despise the 
things in which he had been instructed by him,’ and enjoined on him, Remember Jesus Christ, who rose 
from the dead, of the seed of David, according to my Gospel .’ And speaking of these things being 
delivered to him, to be always had in remembrance, he immediately writes to him, saying, Meditate on 
these things: be engaged in them. ‘ For constant meditation, and the remembrance of divine words, 
strengthens piety towards God, and produces a love to Him inseparable and not merely formal ; as he, 
being of this mind, speaks about himself and others like-minded, saying boldly, Who shall separate us from 
the love of God ?’ For such men, being confirmed in the Lord, and possessing an unshaken disposition 
towards Him, and being one in spirit (for he who is joined to the Spirit is one spirit’), are sure as the 
mount Sion;’ and although ten thousand trials may rage against them, they are founded upon a rock, 
which is Christ . In Him the careless take no delight; and having no continuous purpose of good, they are 
sullied by temporal attacks, and esteem nothing more highly than present things, being unstable and 
deserving reproof as regards the faith. For either the care of this world, or the deceitfulness of riches, 
chokes them ;’ or, as Jesus said in that parable which had reference to them, since they have not 
established the faith that has been preached to them, but continue only for a time, immediately, in time of 
persecution, or when affliction ariseth through the word, they are offended. Now those who meditate evil 
we Say, [think] not truth, but falsehood and not righteousness, but iniquity, for their tongue learns to 
speak lies. They have done evil, and have not ceased that they might repent. For, persevering with delight 
in wicked actions, they hasten thereto without turning back, even treading under foot the commandment 
with regard to neighbours, and, instead of loving them, devise evil against them, as the saint testifies, 
saying, And those who seek me evil have spoken vanity, and imagined deceit all the day .’ But that the 
cause of such meditation is none other than the want of instruction, the divine proverb has already 
declared; The son that forsaketh the commandment of his father meditateth evil words .’ But such 
meditation, because it is evil, the Holy Spirit blames in these words, and reproves too in other terms, 
saying, Your hands are polluted with blood, your fingers with sins; your lips have spoken lawlessness, and 
your tongue imagineth iniquity: no man speaketh right things, nor is there true judgment .’ But what the 
end is of such perverse imagining, He immediately declares, saying, They trust in vanities and speak 
falsehood; for they conceive mischief, and bring forth lawlessness. They have hatched the eggs of an asp, 
and woven a spider’s web; and he who is prepared to eat of their eggs, when he breaks them finds gall, 
and a basilisk therein .’ Again, what the hope of such is, He has already announced. Because 
righteousness does not overtake them, when they waited for light, they had darkness; when they waited 
for brightness, they walked in a thick cloud. They shall grope for the wall like the blind, and as those who 
have no eyes shall they grope; they shall fall at noon-day as at midnight; when dead, they shall groan. 
They shall roar together as a bear, or as a dove .’ 


This is the fruit of wickedness, these rewards are given to its familiars, for perverseness does not deliver 
its own. But in truth, against them it sets itself, and it tears them first, and on them especially it summons 
ruin. Woe to them against whom these are brought; for it is sharper than a two-edged sword ,’ slaying 
beforehand and very swiftly those who will lay hold of it. For their tongue, according to the testimony of 
the Psalmist, is a sharp sword, and their teeth spears and arrows .’ But the wonderful part is that while 
often he against whom men imagine [harm] suffers nothing, they are pierced by their own spears: for they 
possess, even in themselves, before they reach others, anger, wrath, malice, guile, hatred, bitterness. 
Although they may not be able to bring these upon others, they forthwith return upon and against 
themselves, as he prays, saying, Let their sword enter into their own heart.’ There is also such a proverb 
as this: The wicked is held fast by the chain of his sins .’ 


5. The Jews in their imaginings, and in their agreeing to act unjustly against the Lord, forgot that they 
were bringing wrath upon themselves. Therefore does the Word lament for them, saying, Why do the 
people exalt themselves, and the nations imagine vain things ?’ For vain indeed was the imagination of the 
Jews, meditating death against the Life , and devising unreasonable things against the Word of the Father 
. For who that looks upon their dispersion, and the desolation of their city, may not aptly say, Woe unto 


them, for they have imagined an evil imagination, saying against their own soul, let us bind the righteous 
man, because he is not pleasing to us .’ And full well is it so, my brethren; for when they erred concerning 
the Scriptures, they knew not that he who diggeth a pit for his neighbour falleth therein; and he who 
destroyeth a hedge, a serpent shall bite him .’ And if they had not turned their faces from the Lord, they 
would have feared what was written before in the divine Psalms: The heathen are caught in the pit which 
they made; in the snare which they hid is their own foot taken. The Lord is known when executing 
judgments: by the works of his hands is the sinner taken .’ Let them observe this, and how that the snare 
they know not shall come upon them, and the net they hid take them .’ But they understood not these 
things, for had they done so, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory .’ 


6. Therefore the righteous and faithful servants of the Lord, who are made disciples for the kingdom of 
heaven, and bring forth from it things new and old;’ and who meditate on the words of the Lord, when 
sitting in the house, when lying down or rising up, and when walking by the way ;’—since they are of good 
hope because of the promise of the Spirit which said, Blessed is the man that hath not walked in the 
counsel of the ungodly, nor stood in the way of sinners, nor sat in the seat of corrupters; but his delight is 
in the law of the Lord, and in His law doth he meditate day and night ;'—being grounded in faith, rejoicing 
in hope, fervent in spirit, they have boldness to say, My mouth shall speak wisdom, and the meditation of 
my heart shall be of understanding.’ And again, I have meditated on all Thy works, and on the work of Thy 
hands has been my meditation.’ And, If I have remembered Thee on my bed, and in the morning have 
meditated on Thee .’ Afterwards, advancing in boldness, they say, The meditation of my heart is before 
Thee at all times .’ And what is the end of such an one? He cites immediately; The Lord is my Helper and 
my Redeemer .’ For to those who thus examine themselves, and conform their hearts to the Lord, nothing 
adverse shall happen; for indeed, their heart is strengthened by confidence in the Lord, as it is written, 
They who trust in the Lord are as mount Sion: he who dwelleth in Jerusalem shall not be moved for ever .’ 
For if at any time, the crafty one shall be presumptuously bold against them, chiefly that he may break the 
rank of the saints, and cause a division among brethren; even in this the Lord is with them, not only as an 
avenger on their behalf, but also when they have already been beaten, as a deliverer for them. For this is 
the divine promise; The Lord shall fight for you .’ Henceforth, although afflictions and trials from without 
overtake them, yet, being fashioned after the apostolic words, and being stedfast in tribulations, and 
persevering in prayers ‘ and in meditation on the law, they stand against those things which befall them, 
are well-pleasing to God, and give utterance to the words which are written, Afflictions and distresses are 
come upon me; but Thy commandments are my meditation .’ 


7. And whereas, not only in action, but also in the thoughts of the mind, men are moved to deeds of virtue, 
he afterwards adds, saying, Mine eyes prevent the dawn, that I might meditate on Thy words .’ For it is 
meet that the spiritual meditations of those who are whole should precede their bodily actions. And does 
not our Saviour, when intending to teach this very thing begin with the thoughts of the mind? saying, 
Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath already committed adultery:’ and, Whosoever shall 
be angry with his brother, is guilty of murder .’ For where there is no wrath, murder is prevented; and 
where lust is first removed, there can be no accusation of adultery. Hence meditation on the law is 
necessary, my beloved, and uninterrupted converse with virtue, that the saint may lack nothing, but be 
perfect to every good work .’ For by these things is the promise of eternal life, as Paul wrote to Timothy, 
calling constant meditation exercise, and saying, Exercise thyself unto godliness; for bodily exercise 
profiteth little; but godliness is profitable for all things, since it has the promise of the present life, and of 
that which is eternal .’ 


8. Worthy of admiration is the virtue of that man, my brethren! for through Timothy he enjoins upon all , 
that they should have regard to nothing more than to godliness, but above everything to adjudge the chief 
place to faith in God. For what grace has the unrighteous man, though he may feign to keep the 
commandments? Nay rather, the unrighteous man is unable even to keep a portion of the law, for as is his 
mind, such of necessity must be his actions; as the Spirit says, reproving such; The fool hath said in his 
heart, there is no God.’ After this the Word, shewing that actions correspond with thoughts, says, They are 
corrupt; they are profane in their machinations .’ The unrighteous man then, in every respect corrupts his 
body; stealing, committing adultery, cursing, being drunken, and doing such like things. Even as Jeremiah, 
the prophet, convicts Israel of these things, crying out and saying, Oh, that I had a lodge far off in the 
wilderness! then would I leave my people and depart from them: for they are all adulterers, an assembly 
of oppressors, who draw out their tongue as a bow; lying and not truth has prevailed upon the earth, and 
they proceed from iniquities to iniquities; but Me they have not known .’ Thus, for wickedness and 
falsehood, and for deeds, in which they [proceed] from iniquity to iniquity, he reproves their practices; 
but, because they knew not the Lord, and were faithless, he charges them with unrighteousness. 


9. For faith and godliness are allied to each other, and sisters; and he who believes in Him is godly, and he 
also who is godly, believes the more . He therefore who is in a state of wickedness, undoubtedly also 
wanders from the faith; and he who falls from godliness, falls from the true faith. Paul, for instance, 
bearing testimony to the same point, advises his disciple, saying, Avoid profane conversations; for they 
increase unto more ungodliness, and their word takes hold as doth a canker, of whom are Hymenaeus and 
Philetus .’ In what their wickedness consisted he declares, saying, Who have erred from the faith, saying 
that the resurrection is already past .’ But again, desirous of shewing that faith is yoked with godliness, 
the Apostle says, And all those who will live godly in Jesus Christ shall suffer persecution .’ Afterwards, 


that no man should renounce godliness through persecution, he counsels them to preserve the faith, 
adding, Thou, therefore, continue in the things thou hast learned, and hast been assured of .’ And as when 
brother is helped by brother, they become as a wall to each other; so faith and godliness, being of like 
growth, hang together, and he who is practised in the one, of necessity is strengthened by the other. 
Therefore, wishing the disciple to be exercised in godliness unto the end, and to contend for the faith, he 
counsels them, saying, Fight the good fight of faith, and lay hold on eternal life .’ For if a man first put 
away the wickedness of idols, and rightly confesses Him Who is truly God, he next fights by faith with 
those who war against Him. 


10. For of these two things we speak of—faith and godliness—the hope is the same, even everlasting life; 
for he saith, Fight the good fight of faith; lay hold on eternal life.’ And, exercise thyself unto godliness, for 
it hath the promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come .’ For this cause, the Ario-maniacs, 
who now have gone out from the Church, being opponents of Christ, have digged a pit of unbelief, into 
which they themselves have been thrust; and, since they have advanced in ungodliness, they overthrow 
the faith of the simple ;’ blaspheming the Son of God, and saying that He is a creature, and has His being 
from things which are not. But as then against the adherents of Philetus and Hymenaeus, so now the 
Apostle forewarns all men against ungodliness like theirs, saying, The foundation of God standeth sure, 
having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are His; and, Let every one that nameth the name of the 
Lord depart from iniquity .’ For it is well that a man should depart from wickedness and deeds of iniquity, 
that he may be able properly to celebrate the feast; for he who is defiled with the pollutions of the wicked 
is not able to sacrifice the Passover to the Lord our God. Hence, the people who were then in Egypt said, 
We cannot sacrifice the Passover in Egypt to the Lord our God .’ For God, Who is over all, willed that they 
should go far away from the servants of Pharaoh, and from the furnace of iron; so that being set free from 
wickedness, and having carefully put away from them all strange notions, they might receive the 
knowledge of God and of virtuous actions. For He saith, Go far from them: depart from the midst of them, 
and touch not the unclean things .’ For a man will not otherwise depart from sin, and lay hold on virtuous 
deeds, than by meditation on his acts; and when he has been practised by exercise in godliness, he will lay 
hold on the confession of faith , which also Paul, after he had fought the fight, possessed, namely, the 
crown of righteousness which was laid up; which the righteous Judge will give, not to him alone, but to all 
who are like him. 


11. For such meditation and exercise in godliness, being at all times the habit of the saints, is urgent on us 
at the present time, when the divine word desires us to keep the feast with them if we are in this 
disposition. For what else is the feast, but the constant worship of God, and the recognition of godliness, 
and unceasing prayers from the whole heart with agreement? So Paul wishing us to be ever in this 
disposition, commands, saying, Rejoice evermore; pray without ceasing; in everything give thanks .’ Not 
therefore separately, but unitedly and collectively, let us all keep the feast together, as the prophet 
exhorts, saying, O come, let us rejoice in the Lord; let us make a joyful noise unto God our Saviour .’ Who 
then is so negligent, or who so disobedient to the divine voice, as not to leave everything, and run to the 
general and common assembly of the feast? which is not in one place only, for not one place alone keeps 
the feast; but into all the earth their song has gone forth, and to the ends of the world their words.’ And 
the sacrifice is not offered in one place, but in every nation, incense and a pure sacrifice is offered unto 
God .’ So when in like manner from all in every place, praise and prayer shall ascend to the gracious and 
good Father, when the whole Catholic Church which is in every place, with gladness and rejoicing, 
celebrates together the same worship to God, when all men in common send up a song of praise and say, 
Amen ; how blessed will it not be, my brethren! who will not, at that time, be engaged, praying rightly? 
For the walls of every adverse power, yea even of Jericho especially, falling down, and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit being then richly poured upon all men, every man perceiving the coming of the Spirit shall say, We 
are all filled in the morning with Thy favour, and we rejoice and are made glad in our days .’ 


12. Since this is so, let us make a joyful noise with the saints, and let no one of us fail of his duty in these 
things; counting as nothing the affliction or the trials which, especially at this time, have been enviously 
directed against us by the party of Eusebius. Even now they wish to injure us, and by their accusations to 
compass our death, because of that godliness, whose helper is the Lord. But, as faithful servants of God, 
knowing that He is our salvation in the time of trouble:—for our Lord promised beforehand, saying, 
Blessed are ye when men revile you and persecute you, and say all manner of evil against you falsely, for 
My sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, for your reward is great in heaven .’ Again, it is the Redeemer’s 
own word, that affliction shall not befall every man in this world, but only those who have a holy fear of 
Him:—on this account, the more the enemies hem us in, the more let us be at liberty; although they revile 
us, let us come together; and the more they would turn us aside from godliness, let us the more boldly 
preach it saying, All these things are come upon us, yet have we not forgotten Thee ,’ and we have not 
done evil with the Ario-maniacs, who say that Thou hast existence from those things that exist not. The 
Word which is eternally with the Father, is also from Him. 


13. Let us therefore keep the feast, my brethren, celebrating it not at all as an occasion of distress and 
mourning, neither let us mingle with heretics through temporal trials brought upon us by godliness. But if 
anything that would promote joy and gladness should offer, let us attend to it; so that our heart may not 
be sad, like that of Cain; but that, like faithful and good servants of the Lord, we may hear the words, 
Enter into the joy of thy Lord .’ For we do not institute days of mourning and sorrow, as some may 


consider these of Easter to be, but we keep the feast, being filled with joy and gladness. We keep it then, 
not regarding it after the deceitful error of the Jews, nor according to the teaching of the Arians, which 
takes away the Son from the Godhead, and numbers Him among creatures; but we look to the correct 
doctrine we derive from the Lord. For the guile of the Jews, and the unbounded impiety of the Arians, 
cause nothing but sad reflections, for the former at the beginning slew the Lord; but these latter take 
away His position of having conquered that death to which the Jews brought Him, in that they say He is 
not the Creator, but a creature. For if He were a creature, He would have been holden by death; but if He 
was not holden by death, according to the Scriptures, He is not a creature, but the Lord of the creatures, 
and the subject of this immortal feast. 


14. For the Lord of death would abolish death, and being Lord, what He would was accomplished; for we 
have all passed from death unto life. But the imagination of the Jews, and of those who are like them, was 
vain, since the result was not such as they contemplated, but turned out adverse to themselves; and at 
both of them He that sitteth in the heaven shall laugh: the Lord shall have them in derision .’ Hence, when 
our Saviour was led to death, He restrained the women who followed Him weeping, saying, Weep not for 
Me ;’ meaning to shew that the Lord’s death is an event, not of sorrow but of joy, and that He Who dies for 
us is alive. For He does not derive His being from those things which are not, but from the Father. It is 
truly a subject of joy, that we can see the signs of victory against death, even our own incorruptibility, 
through the body of the Lord. For since He rose gloriously, it is clear that the resurrection of all of us will 
take place; and since His body remained without corruption, there can be no doubt regarding our 
incorruption . For as by one man , as saith Paul (and it is the truth), sin passed upon all men, so by the 
resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, we shall all rise. For,’ he says, this corruptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality .’ Now this came to pass in the time of the Passion, 
in which our Lord died for us, for our Passover, Christ, is sacrificed .’ Therefore, because He was 
sacrificed, let each of us feed upon Him, and with alacrity and diligence partake of His sustenance; since 
He is given to all without grudging, and is in every one a well of water flowing to everlasting life .’ 


15. We begin the fast of forty days on the ninth of the month Phamenoth (Mar. 5); and having, in these 
days, served the Lord with abstinence, and first purified ourselves , we commence also the holy Easter on 
the fourteenth of the month Pharmuthi (April 9). Afterwards, extending the fast to the seventh day, on the 
seventeenth of the month, let us rest late in the evening. And the light of the Lord having first dawned 
upon us, and the holy Sunday on which our Lord rose shining upon us, we should rejoice and be glad with 
the joy which arises from good works, during the seven weeks which remain—to Pentecost—giving glory 
to the Father, and saying, This is the day which the Lord hath made: we will rejoice and be glad in it, ‘ 
through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, through Whom to the same, and to His Father, be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever. Amen. Salute one another with a holy kiss. All the brethren who are with me 
salute you. That ye may have health in the Lord, I pray, brethren beloved. 


Here endeth the eleventh Letter of holy Athanasius. 


LETTER XII 
(PROBABLY FOR 340 A.D.) TO THE BELOVED BROTHER, AND OUR FELLOW MINISTER SERAPION 


Thanks be to Divine Providence for those things which, at all times, it vouchsafes to us; for it has 
vouchsafed to us now to come to the season of the festival. Having, therefore, according to custom, 
written the Letter respecting the festival, I have sent it to you, my beloved; that through you all the 
brethren may be able to know the day of rejoicing. But because some Meletians, being come from Syria, 
have boasted that they had received what does not belong to them, I mean, that they also were reckoned 
in the Catholic Church; on this account, I have sent to you a copy of one letter of our fellow-ministers who 
are of Palestine, that when it reaches you, you may know the fraud of the pretenders in this matter. For 
because they boasted, as I have said before, it was necessary for me to write to the Bishops who are in 
Syria, and immediately those of Palestine sent us a reply, having agreed in the judgment against them, as 
you may learn from this example. That you may not have to consider the letters of all the Bishops one 
after the other, I have sent you one, which is of like character with the rest, in order that from it you may 
know the purport of all of them. I know also that when they are convicted in this matter, they will incur 
perfect odium at the hands of all men. And thus far concerning the pretenders. But I have further deemed 
it highly necessary and very urgent, to make known to your modesty—for I have written this to each one— 
that you should proclaim the fast of forty days to the brethren, and persuade them to fast, lest, while all 
the world is fasting, we who are in Egypt should be derided, as the only people who do not fast, but take 
our pleasure in these days. For if, on account of the Letter [not] being yet read, we do not fast, we should 
take away this pretext, and it should be read before the fast of forty days, so that they may not make this 
an excuse for neglect or fasting. Also, when it is read, they may be able to learn about the fast. But O, my 
beloved, whether in this way or any other, persuade and teach them to fast the forty days. For it is a 
disgrace that when all the world does this, those alone who are in Egypt, instead of fasting, should find 
their pleasure. For even I being grieved because men deride us for this, have been constrained to write to 
you. When therefore you receive the letters, and have read them and given the exhortation, write to me in 
return, my beloved, that I also may rejoice upon learning it. 


2. But I have also thought it necessary to inform you of the fact, that Bishops have succeeded those who 
have fallen asleep. In Tanis in the stead of Elias , is Theodorus. In Arsenoitis, Silvanus instead of Calosiris. 
In Paralus, Nemesion is instead of Nonnus . In Bucolia is Heraclius. In Tentyra, Andronicus is instead of 
Saprion , his father. In Thebes, Philon instead of Philon. In Maximianopolis, Herminus instead of Atras. In 
the lower Apollon is Sarapion instead of Plution. In Aphroditon, Serenus is in the place of Theodorus. In 
Rhinocoruron, Salomon. In Stathma, Arabion, and in Marmarica. In the eastern Garyathis, Andragathius 
in the place of Hierax. In the southern Garyathis, Quintus instead of Nicon . So that to these you may 
write, and from these receive the canonical Letters. 


Salute one another with a holy kiss. All the brethren who are with me salute you. 


He wrote this from Rome. There is no twelfth Letter. 


LETTER XIII 


(FOR 341.) COSS. MARCELLINUS, PROBINUS; PRAEF. LONGINUS; INDICT. XIV; EASTER-DAY, XIII KAL. MAII, XXIV 
PHARMUTHI; AERA DIOCLET. 57 


Again, my beloved brethren, I am ready to notify to you the saving feast , which will take place according 
to annual custom. For although the opponents of Christ have oppressed you together with us with 
afflictions and sorrows; yet, God having comforted us by our mutual faith , behold, I write to you even 
from Rome. Keeping the feast here with the brethren, still I keep it with you also in will and in spirit, for 
we send up prayers in common to God, Who hath granted us not only to believe in Him, but also now to 
suffer for His sake .’ For troubled as we are, because we are so far from you, He moves us to write, that 
by a letter we might comfort ourselves, and provoke one another to good . For, indeed, numerous 
afflictions and bitter persecutions directed against the Church have been against us. For heretics, corrupt 
in their mind, untried in the faith, rising against the truth, violently persecute the Church, and of the 
brethren, some are scourged and others torn with stripes, and hardest of all, their insults reach even to 
the Bishops. Nevertheless, it is not becoming, on this account, that we should neglect the feast. But we 
should especially remember it, and not at all forget its commemoration from time to time. Now the 
unbelievers do not consider that there is a season for feasts, because they spend all their lives in revelling 
and follies; and the feasts which they keep are an occasion of grief rather than of joy. But to us in this 
present life they are above all an uninterrupted passage [to heaven]—it is indeed our season. For such 
things as these serve for exercise and trial, so that, having approved ourselves zealous and chosen 
servants of Christ, we may be fellow-heirs with the saints . For thus Job: The whole world is a place of trial 
to men upon the earth .’ Nevertheless, they are proved in this world by afflictions, labours, and sorrows, 
to the end that each one may receive of God such reward as is meet for him, as He saith by the prophet, I 
am the Lord, Who trieth the hearts, and searcheth the reins, to give to every one according to his ways .’ 


2. Not that He first knows the things of a man on his being proved (for He knows them all before they 
come to pass), but because He is good and philanthropic, He distributes to each a due reward according 
to his actions, so that every man may exclaim, Righteous is the judgment of God! As the prophet says 
again, The Lord trieth the just, and discerneth the reins .’ Again, for this cause He tries each one of us, 
either that to those who know it not, virtue may be manifested by means of those who are proved, as was 
said respecting Job; Thinkest thou that I was revealed to thee for any other cause, than that thou 
shouldest be seen righteous ?’ or that, when men come to a sense of their deeds, they may be able to 
know of what manner they are, and so may either repent of their wickedness, or abide confirmed in the 
faith. Now the blessed Paul, when troubled by afflictions, and persecutions, and hunger and thirst, in 
everything was a conqueror, through Jesus Christ, Who loved us .’ Through suffering he was weak indeed 
in body, yet, believing and hoping, he was made strong in spirit, and his strength was made perfect in 
weakness . 


3. The other saints also, who had a like confidence in God, accepted a like probation with gladness, as Job 
said, Blessed be the name of the Lord .’ But the Psalmist, Search me, O Lord, and try me: prove my reins 
and my heart .’ For since, when the strength is proved, it convinceth the foolish, they perceiving the 
cleansing and the advantage resulting from the divine fire, were not discouraged in trials like these, but 
they rather delighted in them, suffering no injury at all from the things which happened, but being seen to 
shine more brightly, like gold from the fire , as he said, who was tried in such a school of discipline as this; 
Thou hast tried my heart, Thou hast visited me in the night-season; Thou hast proved me, and hast not 
found iniquity in me, so that my mouth shall not speak of the works of men .’ But those whose actions are 
not restrained by law, who know of nothing beyond eating and drinking and dying, account trials as 
danger. They soon stumble at them, so that, being untried in the faith, they are given over to a reprobate 
mind, and do those things which are not seemly . Therefore the blessed Paul, when urging us to such 
exercises as these, and having before measured himself by them, says, Therefore I take pleasure in 
afflictions, in infirmities.’ And again, Exercise thyself unto godliness .’ For since he knew the persecutions 
that befel those who chose to live in godliness, he wished his disciples to meditate beforehand on the 
difficulties connected with godliness; that when trials should come, and affliction arise, they might be able 
to bear them easily, as having been exercised in these things. For in those things wherewith a man has 
been conversant in mind, he ordinarily experiences a hidden joy. In this way, the blessed martyrs, 


becoming at first conversant with difficulties, were quickly perfected in Christ, regarding as nought the 
injury of the body, while they contemplated the expected rest. 


4. But all those who call their lands by their own names ,’ and have wood, and hay, and stubble in their 
thoughts; such as these, since they are strangers to difficulties, become aliens from the kingdom of 
heaven. Had they however known that tribulation perfecteth patience, and patience experience, and 
experience hope, and hope maketh not ashamed,’ they would have exercised themselves, after the 
example of Paul, who said, I keep under my body and bring it into subjection, lest when I have preached to 
others, I myself should be a castaway .’ They would easily have borne the afflictions which were brought 
upon them to prove them from time to time, if the prophetic admonition had been listened to by them; It is 
good for a man to take up Thy yoke in his youth; he shall sit alone and shall be silent, because he hath 
taken Thy yoke upon him. He will give his cheek to him who smiteth him; he will be filled with reproaches. 
Because the Lord does not cast away for ever; for when He abases, He is gracious, according to the 
multitude of His tender mercies .’ For though all these things should proceed from the enemies, stripes, 
insults, reproaches, yet shall they avail nothing against the multitude of God’s tender mercies; for we shall 
quickly recover from them since they are merely temporal, but God is always gracious, pouring out His 
tender mercies on those who please [Him]. Therefore, my beloved brethren, we should not look at these 
temporal things, but fix our attention on those which are eternal. Though affliction may come, it will have 
an end, though insult and persecution, yet are they nothing to the hope which is set [before us]. For all 
present matters are trifling compared with those which are future; the sufferings of this present time not 
being worthy to be compared with the hope that is to come . For what can be compared with the 
kingdom? or what is there in comparison with life eternal? Or what is all we could give here, to that which 
we Shall inherit yonder? For we are heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ .’ Therefore it is not right, my 
beloved, to consider afflictions and persecutions, but the hopes which are laid up for us because of 
persecutions. 


5. Now to this the example of Issachar, the patriarch, may persuade, as the Scripture saith, Issachar 
desires that which is good, resting between the heritages; and when he saw that the rest was good, and 
the land fertile , he bowed his shoulder to labour, and became a husbandman.’ Being consumed by divine 
love, like the spouse in the Canticles, he gathered abundance from the holy Scriptures, for his mind was 
captivated not by the old alone, but by both the heritages. And hence as it were, spreading his wings, he 
beheld afar off the rest’ which is in heaven, and,—since this land’ consists of such beautiful works,—how 
much more truly the heavenly [country] must also [consist] of such ; for the other is ever new, and grows 
not old. For this land’ passes away, as the Lord said; but that which is ready to receive the saints is 
immortal. Now when Issachar, the patriarch, saw these things, he joyfully made his boast of afflictions and 
toils, bowing his shoulders that he might labour. And he did not contend with those who smote him, 
neither was he disturbed by insults; but like a strong man triumphing the more by these things, and the 
more earnestly tilling his land, he received profit from it. The Word scattered the seed, but he watchfully 
cultivated it, so that it brought forth fruit, even a hundred-fold. 


6. Now what does this mean, my beloved, but that we also, when the enemies are arrayed against us, 
should glory in afflictions , and that when we are persecuted, we should not be discouraged, but should 
the rather press after the crown of the high calling in Christ Jesus our Lord? and that being insulted, we 
should not be disturbed, but should give our cheek to the smiter, and bow the shoulder? For the lovers of 
pleasure and the lovers of enmity are tried, as saith the blessed Apostle James, when they are drawn away 
by their own lusts and enticed .’ But let us, knowing that we suffer for the truth, and that those who deny 
the Lord smite and persecute us, count it all joy, my brethren,’ according to the words of James, when we 
fall into trials of various temptations, knowing that the trial of our faith worketh patience .’ Let us rejoice 
as we keep the feast, my brethren, knowing that our salvation is ordered in the time of affliction. For our 
Saviour did not redeem us by inactivity, but by suffering for us He abolished death. And respecting this, 
He intimidated to us before, saying, In the world ye shall have tribulation .’ But He did not say this to 
every man, but to those who diligently and faithfully perform good service to Him, knowing beforehand, 
that they should be persecuted who would live godly toward Him. 


7. But evil-doers and sorcerers will wax worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived .’ If therefore, like 
those expounders of dreams and false prophets who professed to give signs, these ignorant men being 
drunk, not with wine, but with their own wickedness, make a profession of priesthood, and glory in their 
threats, believe them not; but since we are tried, let us humble ourselves, not being drawn away by them. 
For so God warned His people by Moses, saying, If there shall rise up among you a prophet, or a dreamer 
of dreams, and shall give signs and tokens, and the sign or the token shall come to pass which he spake to 
thee, saying, Let us go and serve strange gods, which ye have not known; ye shall not hearken unto the 
words of that prophet or that dreamer of dreams. For the Lord your God trieth you, that He may know 
whether you will love the Lord your God with all your heart .’ So we, when we are tried by these things, 
will not separate ourselves from the love of God. But let us now keep the feast, my beloved, not as 
introducing a day of suffering, but of joy in Christ, by Whom we are fed every day. Let us be mindful of 
Him Who was sacrificed in the days of the Passover; for we celebrate this, because Christ the Passover 
was sacrificed . He Who once brought His people out of Egypt, and hath now abolished death, and him 
that had the power of death, that is the devil , will likewise now turn him to shame, and again grant aid to 
those who are troubled, and cry unto God day and night . 


8. We begin the fast of forty days on the thirteenth of Phamenoth (9 Mar.), and the holy week of Easter on 
the eighteenth of Pharmuthi (Apr. 13); and resting on the seventh day, being the twenty-third (Apr. 18), 
and the first of the great week having dawned on the twenty-fourth of the same month Pharmuthi (Apr. 
19), let us reckon from it till Pentecost. And at all times let us sing praises, calling on Christ, being 
delivered from our enemies by Christ Jesus our Lord, through Whom to the Father be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever. Amen. Greet one another with a holy kiss. All those who are here with me salute you. I 
pray, my beloved brethren, that ye may have health in the Lord. 


He wrote this also from Rome. Here endeth the thirteenth Letter. 


LETTER XIV 


(FOR 342.) COSS. AUGUSTUS CONSTANTIUS IIL, CONSTANS II, PRAEF. THE SAME LONGINUS; INDICT. XV; EASTER- 
DAY III ID. APR., XVI PHARMUTHI; AERA DIOCLET. 58 


The gladness of our feast, my brethren, is always near at hand, and never fails those who wish to 
celebrate it . For the Word is near, Who is all things on our behalf, even our Lord Jesus Christ, Who, 
having promised that His habitation with us should be perpetual, in virtue thereof cried, saying, Lo, Iam 
with you all the days of the world .’ For as He is the Shepherd, and the High Priest, and the Way and the 
Door, and everything at once to us, so again, He is shewn to us as the Feast, and the Holy day, according 
to the blessed Apostle; Our Passover, Christ, is sacrificed .’ He it was who was expected, He caused a light 
to shine at the prayer of the Psalmist, who said, My Joy, deliver me from those who surround me ;’ this 
being indeed true rejoicing, this being a true feast, even deliverance from wickedness, whereto a man 
attains by thoroughly adopting an upright conversation, and being approved in his mind of godly 
submission towards God . For thus the saints all their lives long were like men rejoicing at a feast. One 
found rest in prayer to God, as blessed David , who rose in the night, not once but seven times. Another 
gave glory in songs of praise, as great Moses, who sang a song of praise for the victory over Pharaoh, and 
those task-masters . Others performed worship with unceasing diligence, like great Samuel and blessed 
Elijah; who have ceased from their course, and now keep the feast in heaven, and rejoice in what they 
formerly learnt through shadows, and from the types recognise the truth. 


2. But what sprinklings shall we now employ, while we celebrate the feast? Who will be our guide, as we 
haste to this festival? None can do this, my beloved, but Him Whom you will name with me, even our Lord 
Jesus Christ Who said, I am the Way.’ For it is He Who, according to the blessed John, taketh away the sin 
of the world .’ He purifies our souls, as Jeremiah the prophet says in a certain place, Stand in the ways 
and see, and enquire, and look which is the good path, and ye shall find in it cleansing for your souls .’ Of 
old time, the blood of he-goats and the ashes of a heifer, sprinkled upon those who were unclean, were fit 
only to purify the flesh ; but now, through the grace of God the Word, every man is thoroughly cleansed. 
Following Him, we may, even here, as on the threshold of the Jerusalem which is above, meditate 
beforehand on the feast which is eternal, as also the blessed Apostles, together following the Saviour Who 
was their Leader, have now become teachers of a like grace, saying, Behold, we have left all, and followed 
Thee .’ For the following of the Lord, and the feast which is of the Lord, is not accomplished by words only, 
but by deeds, every enactment of laws and every command involving a distinct performance. For as great 
Moses, when administering the holy laws, exacted a promise from the people , respecting the practice of 
them, so that having promised, they might not neglect them, and be accused as liars, thus also, the 
celebration of the least of the Passover raises no question, and demands no reply; but when the word is 
given, the performance of it follows, for He saith, And the children of Israel shall keep the Passover ;’ 
intending that there should be a ready performance of the commandment, while the command should aid 
its execution. But respecting these matters, I have confidence in your wisdom, and your care for 
instruction. Such points as these have been touched upon by us often and in various Letters. 


3. But now, which is above all things most necessary, I wish to remind you, and myself with you, how that 
the command would have us come to the Paschal feast not profanely and without preparation, but with 
sacramental and doctrinal rites, and prescribed observances, as indeed we learn from the historical 
account, A man who is of another nation, or bought with money, or uncircumcised, shall not eat the 
Passover .’ Neither should it be eaten in any’ house, but He commands it to be done in haste; inasmuch as 
before we groaned and were made sad by the bondage to Pharaoh, and the commands of the task- 
masters. For when in former time the children of Israel acted in this way, they were counted worthy to 
receive the type, which existed for the sake of this feast, nor is the feast now introduced on account of the 
type. As also the Word of God, when desirous of this, said to His disciples, With desire I have desired to 
eat this Passover with you .’ Now that is a wonderful account, for a man might have seen them at that 
time girded as for a procession or a dance, and going out with staves, and sandals, and unleavened bread. 
These things, which took place before in shadows, were typical. But now the Truth is nigh unto us, the 
Image of the invisible God ,’ our Lord Jesus Christ, the true Light, Who instead of a staff, is our sceptre, 
instead of unleavened bread, is the bread which came down from heaven, Who, instead of sandals, hath 
furnished us with the preparation of the Gospel , and Who, to speak briefly, by all these hath guided us to 
His Father. And if enemies afflict us and persecute us, He again, instead of Moses, will encourage us with 
better words, saying, Be of good cheer; I have overcome the wicked one .’ And if after we have passed 
over the Red Sea heat should again vex us or some bitterness of the waters befall us, even thence again 


actually occurred, it will follow that we must not believe that men come back to life from the dead (in the 
way surmised in this philosophy). 


CHAPTER XXXI 


FURTHER EXPOSURE OF TRANSMIGRATION, ITS INEXTRICABLE EMBARRASSMENT 


Again, if this recovery of life from the dead take place at all, individuals must of course resume their own 
individuality. Therefore the souls which animated each several body must needs have returned separately 
to their several bodies. Now, whenever two, or three, or five souls are re-enclosed (as they constantly are) 
in one womb, it will not amount in such cases to life from the dead, because there is not the separate 
restitution which individuals ought to have; although at this rate, (no doubt,) the law of the primeval 
creation is signally kept, by the production still of several souls out of only one! Then, again, if souls 
depart at different ages of human life, how is it that they come back again at one uniform age? For all men 
are imbued with an infant soul at their birth. But how happens it that a man who dies in old age returns to 
life as an infant? If the soul, whilst disembodied, decreases thus by retrogression of its age, how much 
more reasonable would it be, that it should resume its life with a richer progress in all attainments of life 
after the lapse of a thousand years! At all events, it should return with the age it had attained at its death, 
that it might resume the precise life which it had relinquished. But even if, at this rate, they should 
reappear the same evermore in their revolving cycles, it would be proper for them to bring back with 
them, if not the selfsame forms of body, at least their original peculiarities of character, taste, and 
disposition, because it would be hardly possible for them to be regarded as the same, if they were 
deficient in those characteristics by means of which their identity should be proved. (You, however, meet 
me with this question): How can you possibly know, you ask, whether all is not a secret process? may not 
the work of a thousand years take from you the power of recognition, since they return unknown to you? 
But I am quite certain that such is not the case, for you yourself present Pythagoras to me as (the 
restored) Euphorbus. Now look at Euphorbus: he was evidently possessed of a military and warlike soul, 
as is proved by the very renown of the sacred shields. As for Pythagoras, however, he was such a recluse, 
and so unwarlike, that he shrank from the military exploits of which Greece was then so full, and 
preferred to devote himself, in the quiet retreat of Italy, to the study of geometry, and astrology, and music 
—the very opposite to Euphorbus in taste and disposition. Then, again, the Pyrrhus (whom he 
represented) spent his time in catching fish; but Pythagoras, on the contrary, would never touch fish, 
abstaining from even the taste of them as from animal food. Moreover, AEthalides and Hermotimus had 
included the bean amongst the common esculents at meals, while Pythagoras taught his disciples not even 
to pass through a plot which was cultivated with beans. I ask, then, how the same souls are resumed, 
which can offer no proof of their identity, either by their disposition, or habits, or living? And now, after 
all, (we find that) only four souls are mentioned as recovering life out of all the multitudes of Greece. But 
limiting ourselves merely to Greece, as if no transmigrations of souls and resumptions of bodies occurred, 
and that every day, in every nation, and amongst all ages, ranks, and sexes, how is it that Pythagoras 
alone experiences these changes into one personality and another? Why should not I too undergo them? 
Or if it be a privilege monopolized by philosophers—and Greek philosophers only, as if Scythians and 
Indians had no philosophers—how is it that Epicurus had no recollection that he had been once another 
man, nor Chrysippus, nor Zeno, nor indeed Plato himself, whom we might perhaps have supposed to have 
been Nestor, from his honeyed eloquence? 


CHAPTER XXXII 


EMPEDOCLES INCREASED THE ABSURDITY OF PYTHAGORAS BY DEVELOPING THE POSTHUMOUS CHANGE OF 
MEN INTO VARIOUS ANIMALS 


But the fact is, Empedocles, who used to dream that he was a god, and on that account, I suppose, 
disdained to have it thought that he had ever before been merely some hero, declares in so many words: 
“T once was Thamnus, and a fish.” Why not rather a melon, seeing that he was such a fool; or a cameleon, 
for his inflated brag? It was, no doubt, as a fish (and a queer one too!) that he escaped the corruption of 
some obscure grave, when he preferred being roasted by a plunge into AEtna; after which 
accomplishment there was an end for ever to his metensomatosis or putting himself into another body— 
(fit only now for) a light dish after the roast-meat. At this point, therefore, we must likewise contend 
against that still more monstrous presumption, that in the course of the transmigration beasts pass from 
human beings, and human beings from beasts. Let (Empedocles’) Thamnuses alone. Our slight notice of 
them in passing will be quite enough: (to dwell on them longer will inconvenience us,) lest we should be 
obliged to have recourse to raillery and laughter instead of serious instruction. Now our position is this: 
that the human soul cannot by any means at all be transferred to beasts, even when they are supposed to 
originate, according to the philosophers, out of the substances of the elements. Now let us suppose that 
the soul is either fire, or water, or blood, or spirit, or air, or light; we must not forget that all the animals 
in their several kinds have properties which are opposed to the respective elements. There are the cold 
animals which are opposed to fire—water-snakes, lizards, salamanders, and what things soever are 
produced out of the rival element of water. In like manner, those creatures are opposite to water which 
are in their nature dry and sapless; indeed, locusts, butterflies, and chameleons rejoice in droughts. So, 
again, such creatures are opposed to blood which have none of its purple hue, such as snails, worms, and 


the Lord will appear to us, imparting to us of His sweetness, and His life-giving fountain, saying, If any 
man thirst, let him come to Me, and drink .’ 


4. Why therefore do we tarry, and why do we delay, and not come with all eagerness and diligence to the 
feast, trusting that it is Jesus who calleth us? Who is all things for us, and was laden in ten thousand ways 
for our salvation; Who hungered and thirsted for us, though He gives us food and drink in His saving gifts 
. For this is His glory, this the miracle of His divinity, that He changed our sufferings for His happiness. 
For, being life, He died that He might make us alive, being the Word, He became flesh, that He might 
instruct the flesh in the Word, and being the fountain of life, He thirsted our thirst, that thereby He might 
urge us to the feast, saying, If any man thirst, let him come to Me, and drink .’ At that time, Moses 
proclaimed the beginning of the feast, saying, This month is the beginning of months to you .’ But the 
Lord, Who came down in the end of the ages , proclaimed a different day, not as though He would abolish 
the law, far from it, but that He should establish the law, and be the end of the law. For Christ is the end of 
the law to every one that believeth in righteousness;’ as the blessed Paul saith, Do we make void the law 
by faith? far from it: we rather establish the law .’ Now these things astonished even the officers who 
were sent by the Jews, so that wondering they said to the Pharisees, No man ever thus spake .’ What was 
it then that astonished those officers, or what was it which so affected the men as to make them marvel? 
It was nothing but the boldness and authority of our Saviour. For when of old time prophets and scribes 
studied the Scriptures, they perceived that what they read did not refer to themselves, but to others. 
Moses, for instance, A prophet will the Lord raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto me; to him 
hearken in all that he commands you.’ Isaiah again, Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and ye 
shall call his name Emmanuel .’ And others prophesied in different and various ways, concerning the Lord. 
But by the Lord, of Himself, and of no other, were these things prophesied; to Himself He limited them all, 
saying, If any man thirst, let him come to Me ‘—not to any other person, but to Me.’ A man may indeed 
hear from those concerning My coming, but he must not henceforth drink from others, but from Me. 


5. Therefore let us also, when we come to the feast, no longer come as to old shadows, for they are 
accomplished, neither as to common feasts, but let us hasten as to the Lord, Who is Himself the feast , not 
looking upon it as an indulgence and delight of the belly, but as a manifestation of virtue. For the feasts of 
the heathen are full of greediness, and utter indolence, since they consider they celebrate a feast when 
they are idle ; and they work the works of perdition when they feast. But our feasts consist in the exercise 
of virtue and the practice of temperance; as the prophetic word testifies in a certain place, saying, The 
fast of the fourth, and the fast of the fifth, and the fast of the seventh, and the fast of the tenth [month], 
shall be to the house of Judah for gladness, and rejoicing, and for pleasant feasts .’ Since therefore this 
occasion for exercise is set before us, and such a day as this is come, and the prophetic voice has gone 
forth that the feast shall be celebrated, let us give all diligence to this good proclamation, and like those 
who contend on the race course, let us vie with each other in observing the purity of the fast , by 
watchfulness in prayers, by study of the Scriptures, by distributing to the poor, and let us be at peace with 
our enemies. Let us bind up those who are scattered abroad, banish pride, and return to lowliness of 
mind, being at peace with all men, and urging the brethren unto love. Thus also the blessed Paul was 
often engaged in fastings and watchings, and was willing to be accursed for his brethren. Blessed David 
again, having humbled himself by fastings, used boldness, saying, O Lord my God, if I have done this, if 
there is any iniquity in my hands, if I have repaid those who dealt evil with me, then may I fall from my 
enemies as a vain man .’ If we do these things, we shall conquer death; and receive an earnest of the 
kingdom of heaven. 


6. We begin the holy Easter feast on the tenth of Pharmuthi (April 5), desisting from the holy fasts on the 
fifteenth of the same month Pharmuthi (April 10), on the evening of the seventh day. And let us keep the 
holy feast on the sixteenth of the same month Pharmuthi (April 11); adding one by one [the days] till the 
holy Pentecost, passing on to which, as through a succession of feasts, let us keep the festival to the 
Spirit, Who is even now near us, in Jesus Christ, through Whom and with Whom to the Father be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 


The fifteenth and sixteenth are wanting. 


LETTER XVII 


(FOR 345.) COSS. AMANTIUS, ALBINUS; PRAEF. NESTORIUS OF GAZA; INDICT. II; EASTER-DAY, VII ID. APR., XII 
PHARMUTHI; MOON 19; AERA DIOCLET. 61 


Athanasius to the Presbyters and Deacons of Alexandria, and to the beloved brethren, greeting in Christ. 


According to custom, I give you notice respecting Easter, my beloved, that you also may notify the same to 
the districts of those who are at a distance, as is usual. Therefore, after this present festival , I mean this 
which is on the twentieth of the month Pharmuthi, the Easter-day following will be on the vii Id. April, or 
according to the Alexandrians on the twelfth of Pharmuthi. Give notice therefore in all those districts, that 
Easter-day will be on the vii Id. April, or according to the Alexandrian reckoning on the twelfth of 
Pharmuthi. That you may be in health in Christ, I pray, my beloved brethren. 


LETTER XVIII 


(FOR 346.) COSS. AUGUSTUS CONSTANTIUS IV, CONSTANS III; PRAEF. THE SAME NESTORIUS; INDICT. IV; EASTER- 
DAY III KAL. APR., IV PHARMUTHI; MOON 21; AERA DIOCLET. 62 


Athanasius, to the Presbyters and Deacons of Alexandria, brethren beloved in the Lord, greeting. 


You have done well, dearly beloved brethren, that you have given the customary notice of the holy Easter 
in those districts; for I have seen and acknowledged your exactness. By other letters I have also given you 
notice, that when this year is finished, ye may know concerning the next. Yet now I have thought it 
necessary to write the same things that, when you have it exactly, you also may write with care. 
Therefore, after the conclusion of this feast, which is now drawing to its close, on the twelfth of the month 
Pharmuthi, which is on the vii Id. Apr. , Easter-day will be on the iii Kal, April; the fourth of Pharmuthi, 
according to the Alexandrians. When therefore the feast is finished, give notice again in these districts, 
according to early custom, thus: Easter Sunday is on the iii Kal. April, which is the fourth of Pharmuthi, 
according to the Alexandrian reckoning. And let no man hesitate concerning the day, neither let any one 
contend, saying, It is requisite that Easter should be held on the twenty-seventh of the month Phamenoth; 
for it was discussed in the holy Synod , and all there settled it to be on the iii Kal. April. I say then that it is 
on the fourth of the month Pharmuthi; for the week before this is much too early . Therefore let there be 
no dispute, but let us act as becometh us. For I have thus written to the Romans also. Give notice then as 
it has been notified to you, that it is on the iii Kal. April; the fourth of Pharmuthi, according to the 
Alexandrian reckoning. 


That ye may have health in the Lord, I pray, my dearly beloved brethren. 


LETTER XIX 


(FOR 347.) COSS. RUFINUS, EUSEBIUS; PRAEF. THE SAME NESTORIUS; INDICT. V; EASTER-DAY, PRID. ID. APR., 
PHARMUTHI XVII; AERA DIOCLET. 63; MOON 15 


Blessed is God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ,’ for such an introduction is fitting for an Epistle, and 
more especially now, when it brings thanksgiving to the Lord, in the Apostle’s words, because He hath 
brought us from a distance, and granted us again to send openly to you, as usual, the Festal Letters. For 
this is the season of the feast, my brethren, and it is near; being not now proclaimed by trumpets, as the 
history records , but being made known and brought near to us by the Saviour, Who suffered on our 
behalf and rose again, even as Paul preached, saying, Our Passover, Christ, is sacrificed .’ Henceforth the 
feast of the Passover is ours, not that of a stranger, nor is it any longer of the Jews . For the time of 
shadows is abolished, and those former things have ceased, and now the month of new things is at hand, 
in which every man should keep the feast, in obedience to Him who said, Observe the month of new 
things, and keep the Passover to the Lord thy God .’ Even the heathen fancy they keep festival, and the 
Jews hypo-critically feign to do so. But the feast of the heathen He reproves, as the bread of mourners, 
and He turns His face from that of the Jews, as being outcasts, saying, Your new moons and your sabbaths 
My soul hateth .’ 


2. For actions not done lawfully and piously, are not of advantage, though they may be reputed to be so, 
but they rather argue hypocrisy in those who venture upon them. Therefore, although such persons feign 
to offer sacrifices, yet they hear from the Father, Your whole burnt-offerings are not acceptable, and your 
sacrifices do not please Me; and although ye bring fine flour, it is vanity, incense also is an abomination 
unto Me .’ For God does not need anything ; and, since nothing is unclean to Him, He is full in regard to 
them, as He testifies, by Isaiah, saying, I am full .’ Now there was a law given about these things, for the 
instruction of the people, and to prefigure things to come, for Paul saith to the Galatians; Before faith 
came, we were kept guarded under the law, being shut up in the faith which should afterwards be 
revealed unto us; wherefore the law was our instructor in Christ, that we might be justified by faith .’ But 
the Jews knew not, neither did they understand, therefore they walked in the daytime as in darkness, 
feeling for, but not touching, the truth we possess, which [was contained] in the law; conforming to the 
letter, but not submitting to the spirit. And when Moses was veiled, they looked on him, but turned away 
their faces from him when he was uncovered. For they knew not what they read, but erroneously 
substituted one thing for another. The prophet, therefore, cried against them, saying, Falsehood and 
faithlessness have prevailed among them.’ The Lord also therefore said concerning them, The strange 
children have dealt falsely with Me; the strange children have waxen old .’ But how gently does He 
reprove them, saying, Had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed Me, for he wrote of Me .’ But being 
faithless, they went on to deal falsely with the law, affirming things after their own pleasure, but not 
understanding the Scripture; and, further, as they had hypocritically made a pretence of the plain text of 
Scripture, and had confidence in this, He is angry with them, saying by Isaiah, Who hath required these of 
your hands ?’ And by Jeremiah, since they were very bold, he threatens, Gather together your whole 
burnt-offerings with your sacrifices, and eat flesh, for I spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them 
in the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices .’ 
For they did not act as was right, neither was their zeal according to law, but they rather sought their own 
pleasure in such days, as the prophet accuses them, beating down their bondsmen, and gathering 
themselves together for strifes and quarrels, and they smote the lowly with the fist, and did all things that 


tended to their own gratification. For this cause, they continue without a feast until the end, although they 
make a display now of eating flesh, out of place and out of season. For, instead of the legally-appointed 
lamb, they have learned to sacrifice to Baal; instead of the true unleavened bread, they collect the wood, 
and their fathers kindle the fire, and their wives prepare the dough, that they may make cakes to the host 
of heaven, and pour out libations to strange gods, that they may provoke Me to anger, saith the Lord .’ 
They have the just reward of such devices, since, although they pretend to keep the Passover, yet joy and 
gladness is taken from their mouth, as saith Jeremiah, There hath been taken away from the cities of 
Judah, and the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of those who are glad, and the voice of those who rejoice; 
the voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of the bride .’ Therefore now, he who among them sacrificeth 
an ox, is as he who smiteth a man, and he who sacrificeth a lamb is as he who killeth a dog, he that 
offereth fine flour, is as [if he offered] swine’s blood, he that giveth frankincense for a memorial, is as a 
blasphemer .’ Now these things will never please God, neither thus hath the word required of them. But 
He saith, These have chosen their own ways; and their abominations are what their soul delighteth in .’ 


3. And what does this mean my brethren? For it is right for us to investigate the saying of the prophet, 
and especially on account of heretics who have turned their mind against the law. By Moses then, God 
gave commandment respecting sacrifices, and all the book called Leviticus is entirely taken up with the 
arrangement of these matters, so that He might accept the offerer. So through the Prophets, He blames 
him who despised these things, as disobedient to the commandment saying, I have not required these at 
your hands. Neither did I speak to your fathers respecting sacrifices, nor command them concerning 
whole burnt-offerings .’ Now it is the opinion of some, that the Scriptures do not agree together, or that 
God, Who gave the commandment, is false. But there is no disagreement whatever, far from it, neither can 
the Father, Who is truth, lie; for it is impossible that God should lie ,’ as Paul affirms. But all these things 
are plain to those who rightly consider them, and to those who receive with faith the writings of the law. 
Now it appears to me—may God grant, by your prayers, that the remarks I presume to make may not be 
far from the truth—that not at first were the commandment and the law concerning sacrifices, neither did 
the mind of God, Who gave the law, regard whole burnt-offerings, but those things which were pointed out 
and prefigured by them. For the law contained a shadow of good things to come.’ And, Those things were 
appointed until the time of reformation .’ 


4. Therefore, the whole law did not treat of sacrifices, though there was in the law a commandment 
concerning sacrifices, that by means of them it might begin to instruct men and might withdraw them 
from idols, and bring them near to God, teaching them for that present time. Therefore neither at the 
beginning, when God brought the people out of Egypt, did He command them concerning sacrifices or 
whole burnt-offerings, nor even when they came to mount Sinai. For God is not as man, that He should be 
careful about these things beforehand; but His commandment was given, that they might know Him Who 
is truly God, and His Word, and might despise those which are falsely called gods, which are not, but 
appear in outward show. So He made Himself known to them in that He brought them out of Egypt, and 
caused them to pass through the Red Sea. But when they chose to serve Baal, and dared to offer sacrifices 
to those that have no existence, and forgot the miracles which were wrought in their behalf in Egypt, and 
thought of returning thither again; then indeed, after the law, that commandment concerning sacrifices 
was ordained as law; so that with their mind, which at one time had meditated on those which are not, 
they might turn to Him Who is truly God, and learn not, in the first place, to sacrifice, but to turn away 
their faces from idols, and conform to what God commanded. For when He saith, I have not spoken 
concerning sacrifices, neither given commandment concerning whole burnt-offerings,’ He immediately 
adds, But this is the thing which I commanded them, saying, Obey My voice, and I will be to you a God, 
and ye shall be to Me a people, and ye shall walk in all the ways that I command you .’ Thus then, being 
before instructed and taught, they learned not to do service to any one but the Lord. They attained to 
know what time the shadow should last, and not to forget the time that was at hand, in which no longer 
should the bullock of the herd be a sacrifice to God, nor the ram of the flock, nor the he-goat , but all 
these things should be fulfilled in a purely spiritual manner, and by constant prayer, and upright 
conversation, with godly words; as David sings, May my meditation be pleasing to Him. Let my prayer be 
set forth before Thee as incense, and the lifting up of my hands as the evening sacrifice .’ The Spirit also, 
who is in him, commands, saying, Offer unto God the sacrifice of praise, and pay to the Lord thy vows. 
Offer the sacrifice of righteousness, and put your trust in the Lord .’ 


5. Samuel, that great man, no less clearly reproved Saul, saying, Is not the word better than a gift ?’ For 
hereby a man fulfils the law, and pleases God, as He saith, The sacrifice of praise shall glorify Me.’ Let a 
man learn what this means, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice ,’ and I will not condemn the adversaries. 
But this wearied them, for they were not anxious to understand, for had they known, they would not have 
crucified the Lord of glory .’ And what their end is, the prophet foretold, crying, Woe unto their soul, for 
they have devised an evil thought, saying, let us bind the just man, because he is not pleasing to us .’ The 
end of such abandonment as this can be nothing but error, as the Lord, when reproving them, saith, Ye do 
err, not knowing the Scriptures .’ Afterwards when, being reproved, they should have come to their 
senses, they rather grew insolent, saying, We are Moses’ disciples; and we know that God spake to Moses 
;’ dealing the more falsely by that very expression, and accusing themselves. For had they believed him to 
whom they hearkened, they would not have denied the Lord, Who spake by Moses, when He was present. 
Not so did the eunuch in the Acts, for when he heard, Understandest thou what thou readest ?’ he was not 
ashamed to confess his ignorance, and implored to be taught. Therefore, to him who became a learner, the 


grace of the Spirit was given. But as for those Jews who persisted in their ignorance; as the proverb saith, 
Death came upon them. For the fool dies in his sins .’ 


6. Like these too, are the heretics, who, having fallen from true discernment, dare to invent to themselves 
atheism. For the fool saith in his heart, There is no God. They are corrupt, and become abominable in 
their doings .’ Of such as are fools in their thoughts, the actions are wicked, as He saith, can ye, being 
evil, speak good things ;’ for they were evil, because they thought wickedness. Or how can those do just 
acts, whose minds are set upon fraud? Or how shall he love, who is prepared beforehand to hate? How 
shall he be merciful, who is bent upon the love of money? How shall he be chaste, who looks upon a 
woman to lust after her? For from the heart proceed evil thoughts, fornications, adulteries, murders .’ By 
them the fool is wrecked, as by the waves of the sea, being led away and enticed by his fleshly pleasures; 
for this stands written, All flesh of fools is greatly tempest-tossed .’ While he associates with folly, he is 
tossed by a tempest, and perishes, as Solomon says in the Proverbs, The fool and he who lacketh 
understanding shall perish together, and shall leave their wealth to strangers .’ Now they suffer such 
things, because there is not among them one sound of mind to guide them. For where there is sagacity, 
there the Word, who is the Pilot of souls, is with the vessel; for he that hath understanding shall possess 
guidance ;’ but they who are without guidance fall like the leaves. Who has so completely fallen away as 
Hymenaeus and Philetus, who held evil opinions respecting the resurrection, and concerning faith in it 
suffered shipwreck? And Judas being a traitor, fell away from the Pilot, and perished with the Jews . But 
the disciples since they were wise, and therefore remained with the Lord, although the sea was agitated, 
and the ship covered with the waves, for there was a storm, and the wind was contrary, yet fell not away. 
For they awoke the Word, Who was sailing with them , and immediately the sea became smooth at the 
command of its Lord, and they were saved. They became preachers and teachers at the same time; 
relating the miracles of our Saviour, and teaching us also to imitate their example. These things were 
written on our account and for our profit, so that through these signs we may acknowledge the Lord Who 
wrought them. 


7. Let us, therefore, in the faith of the disciples, hold frequent converse with our Master. For the world is 
like the sea to us, my brethren, of which it is written, This is the great and wide sea, there go the ships; 
the Leviathan, which Thou hast created to play therein .’ We float on this sea, as with the wind, through 
our own free-will, for every one directs his course according to his will, and either, under the pilotage of 
the Word, he enters into rest, or, laid hold on by pleasure, he suffers shipwreck, and is in peril by storm. 
For as in the ocean there are storms and waves, so in the world there are many afflictions and trials. The 
unbelieving therefore when affliction or persecution ariseth is offended ,’ as the Lord said. For not being 
confirmed in the faith, and having his regard towards temporal things, he cannot resist the difficulties 
which arise from afflictions. But like that house, built on the sand by the foolish man, so he, being without 
understanding , falls before the assault of temptations, as it were by the winds. But the saints, having 
their senses exercised in self-possession , and being strong in faith, and understanding the word, do not 
faint under trials; but although, from time to time, circumstances of greater trial are set against them, yet 
they continue faithful, and awaking the Lord Who is with them, they are delivered. So, passing through 
water and fire, they find relief and duly keep the feast, offering up prayers with thanksgiving to God Who 
has redeemed them. For either being tempted they are known, like Abraham, or suffering they are 
approved, like Job, or being oppressed and deceitfully treated, like Joseph, they patiently endure it, or 
being persecuted, they are not overtaken; but as it is written, through God they leap over the wall ‘ of 
wickedness, which divides and separates between brethren, and turns them from the truth. In this manner 
the blessed Paul, when he took pleasure in infirmities, in reproach, in necessities, in persecutions, and in 
distresses for Christ, rejoiced, and wished all of us to rejoice saying, Rejoice always; in everything give 
thanks .’ 


8. For what is so fitting for the feast, a turning from wickedness, and a pure conversation, and prayer 
offered without ceasing to God, with thanksgiving? Therefore let us, my brethren, looking forward to 
celebrate the eternal joy in heaven, keep the feast here also, rejoicing at all times, praying incessantly, 
and in everything giving thanks to the Lord. I give thanks to God, for those other wonders He has done, 
and for the various helps that have now been granted us, in that though He hath chastened us sore, He 
did not deliver us over to death, but brought us from a distance even as from the ends of the earth, and 
hath united us again with you. I have been mindful while I keep the feast, to give you also notice of the 
great feast of Easter, that so we may go up together, as it were, to Jerusalem, and eat the Passover, not 
separately but as in one house ; let us not as sodden in water, water down the word of God; neither let us, 
as having broken its bones, destroy the commands of the Gospel. But as roasted with fire, with bitterness, 
being fervent in spirit, in fastings and watchings, with lying on the ground, let us keep it with penitence 
and thanksgiving. 


9. We begin the fast of forty days on the sixth day of Phamenoth (Mar. 2); and having passed through that 
properly, with fasting and prayers, we may be able to attain to the holy day. For he who neglects to 
observe the fast of forty days, as one who rashly and impurely treads on holy things, cannot celebrate the 
Easter festival. Further, let us put one another in remembrance, and stimulate one another not to be 
negligent, and especially that we should fast those days, so that fasts may receive us in succession, and 
we may rightly bring the feast to a close. 


10. The fast of forty days begins then, as was already said, on the sixth of Phamenoth (Mar. 2), and the 
great week of the Passion on the eleventh of Pharmuthi (Apr. 6). And let us rest from the fast on the 
sixteenth of it (Apr. 11), on the seventh day, late in the evening. Let us keep the feast when the first of the 
week dawns upon us, on the seventeenth of the same month Pharmuthi (Apr. 12). Let us then add, one 
after the other, the seven holy weeks of Pentecost, rejoicing and praising God, that He hath by these 
things made known to us beforehand, joy and rest everlasting, prepared in heaven for us and for those 
who truly believe in Christ Jesus our Lord; through Whom, and with Whom, be glory and dominion to the 
Father, with the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Salute one another with a holy kiss. The brethren who are with me salute you. 


LETTER XX 


(FOR 348.) COSS. PHILIPPUS, SALIA; PRAEFECT THE SAME NESTORIUS; INDICT. VI; EASTER-DAY III NON. APR., VIII 
PHARMUTHI,; AERA DIOCLET. 64; MOON 18 


Let us now keep the feast, my brethren, for as our Lord then gave notice to His disciples, so He now tells 
us beforehand, that after some days is the Passover ,’ in which the Jews indeed betrayed the Lord, but we 
celebrate His death as a feast, rejoicing because we then obtained rest from our afflictions. We are 
diligent in assembling ourselves together, for we were scattered in time past and were lost, and are found. 
We were far off, and are brought nigh, we were strangers, and have become His, Who suffered for us, and 
was nailed on the cross, Who bore our sins, as the prophet saith, and was afflicted for us, that He might 
put away from all of us grief, and sorrow, and sighing. When we thirst, He satisfies us on the feast-day 
itself; standing and crying, If any man thirst, let him come to Me, and drink .’ For such is the love of the 
saints at all times, that they never once leave off, but offer the uninterrupted, constant sacrifice to the 
Lord, and continually thirst, and ask of Him to drink ; as David sang, My God, my God, early will I seek 
Thee, my soul thirsteth for Thee; many times my heart and flesh longeth for Thee in a barren land, 
without a path, and without water. Thus was I seen by Thee in the sanctuary .’ And Isaiah the prophet 
says, From the night my spirit seeketh Thee early, O God, because Thy commandments are light .’ And 
another says, My soul fainteth for the longing it hath for Thy judgments at all times.’ And again he says, 
For Thy judgments I have hoped, and Thy law will I keep at all times .’ Another boldly cries out, saying, 
Mine eye is ever towards the Lord.’ And with him one says, The meditation of my heart is before Thee at 
all times.’ And Paul further advises, At all times give thanks; pray without ceasing .’ Those who are thus 
continually engaged, are waiting entirely on the Lord, and say, Let us follow on to know the Lord: we shall 
find Him ready as the morning, and He will come to us as the early and the latter rain for the earth .’ For 
not only does He satisfy them in the morning; neither does He give them only as much to drink as they 
ask; but He gives them abundantly according to the multitude of His lovingkindness, vouchsafing to them 
at all times the grace of the Spirit. And what it is they thirst for He immediately adds, saying, He that 
believeth on Me.’ For, as cold waters are pleasant to those who are thirsty ,’ according to the proverb, so 
to those who believe in the Lord, the coming of the Spirit is better than all refreshment and delight. 


2. It becomes us then in these days of the Passover, to rise early with the saints, and approach the Lord 
with all our soul, with purity of body, with confession and godly faith in Him; so that when we have here 
first drunk, and are filled with these divine waters which [flow] from Him, we may be able to sit at table 
with the saints in heaven, and may share in the one voice of gladness which is there. From this sinners, 
because it wearied them, are rightly cast out, and hear the words, Friend, how camest thou in hither, not 
having a wedding garment ?’ Sinners indeed thirst, but not for the grace of the Spirit; but being inflamed 
with wickedness, they are wholly set on fire by pleasures, as saith the Proverb, All day long he desires evil 
desires.’ But the Prophet cries against them, saying, Wo unto those who rise up early, and follow strong 
drink; who continue until the evening, for wine inflameth them .’ And since they run wild in wantonness, 
they dare to thirst for the destruction of others. Having first drunk of lying and unfaithful waters, those 
things have come upon them, which are stated by the Prophet; My wound,’ saith he, is grievous, whence 
shall I be healed; it hath surely been to me like deceitful waters, in which there is no trust .’ Secondly, 
while they drink with their companions, they lead astray and disturb the right mind, and turn away the 
simple from it. And what does he cry? Wo unto him who causeth his neighbour to drink turbid destruction, 
and maketh him drunk, that he may look upon his caverns .’ But those who dissemble, and steal away the 
truth, quench their hearts. Having first drunk of these things, they go on to say those things which the 
whore saith in the Proverbs, Lay hold with delight on hidden bread, and sweet stolen waters .’ They lay 
snares secretly, because they have not the freedom of virtue, nor the boldness of Wisdom , who praises 
herself in the gates, and employs freedom of speech in the broad ways, preaching on high walls. For this 
reason, they are bidden to lay hold with delight ,’ because, having the choice between faith and pleasures, 
they steal the sweetness of truth, and disguise their own bitter waters [to escape] from the blame of their 
wickedness, which would have been speedy and public. On this account, the wolf puts on the skin of the 
sheep, sepulchres deceive by their whitened exteriors . Satan, thatis... 


FROM LETTER XXII 


(FOR 350.) 


Where our Lord Jesus Christ, who took upon Him to die for all, stretched forth His hands, not somewhere 
on the earth beneath, but in the air itself, in order that the Salvation effected by the Cross might be shewn 
to be for all men everywhere: destroying the devil who was working in the air: and that He might 
consecrate our road up to Heaven, and make it free. 


FROM LETTER XxIV 


(FOR 352.) 


And at that time when they went forth and crossed over Egypt, their enemies were the sport of the sea; 
but now, when we pass over from earth to Heaven, Satan himself henceforth falls like lightning from 
Heaven. 


FROM LETTER XXVII 


(FOR 355.) FROM THE TWENTY-SEVENTH FESTAL LETTER OF ATHANASIUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA AND 
CONFESSOR; OF WHICH THE COMMENCEMENT IS, AGAIN THE SEASON OF THE DAY OF THE LIVING PASSOVER .’ 


For who is our joy and boast, but our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, Who suffered for us, and by Himself 
made known to us the Father? For He is no other than He Who of old time spoke by the Prophets; but now 
He saith to every man, I Who speak am near .’ Right well is this word spoken, for He does not at one time 
speak, at another keep silence; but continually and at all times, from the beginning without ceasing, He 
raises up every man, and speaks to every man in his heart. 


FROM LETTER XXVIII 
(FOR 356.) 


... In order that while He might become a sacrifice for us all, we, nourished up in the words of truth, and 
partaking of His living doctrine, might be able with the saints to receive also the joy of Heaven. For 
thither, as He called the disciples to the upper chamber, so does the Word call us with them to the divine 
and incorruptible banquet; having suffered for us here, but there, preparing the heavenly tabernacles for 
those who most readily hearken to the summons, and unceasingly, and [gazing] at the goal, pursue the 
prize of their high calling; where for them who come to the banquet, and strive with those who hinder 
them, there is laid up both a crown, and incorruptible joy. For even though, humanly speaking, the labour 
of such a journey is great, yet the Saviour Himself has rendered even it light and kindly. 


Another Fragment. 


But let us, brethren, who have received the vineyard from the Saviour, and are invited to the heavenly 
banquet, inasmuch as the Feast is now drawing nigh, take the branches of the palm trees, and proving 
conquerors of sin, let us too like those, who on that occasion went to meet the Saviour, make ourselves 
ready by our conduct, both to meet Him when He comes, and to go in with Him and partake of the 
immortal food, and from thenceforth live eternally in the heavens. 


FROM LETTER XxIxX 


(FOR 357.) FROM THE TWENTY-NINTH LETTER, OF WHICH THE BEGINNING IS, SUFFICIENT FOR THIS PRESENT 
TIME IS THAT WHICH WE HAVE ALREADY WRITTEN.’ 


The Lord proved the disciples , when He was asleep on the pillow, at which time a miracle was wrought, 
which is especially calculated to put even the wicked to shame. For when He arose, and rebuked the sea, 
and silenced the storm, He plainly shewed two things; that the storm of the sea was not from the winds, 
but from fear of its Lord Who walked upon it, and that the Lord Who rebuked it was not a creature, but 
rather its Creator, since a creature is not obedient to another creature. For although the Red Sea was 
divided before by Moses , yet it was not Moses who did it, for it came to pass, not because he spoke, but 
because God commanded. And if the sun stood still in Gibeon , and the moon in the valley of Ajalon, yet 
this was the work, not of the son of Nun, but of the Lord, Who heard his prayer. He it was Who both 
rebuked the sea, and on the cross caused the sun to be darkened . 


Another Fragment . 


And whereas what is human comes to an end, what is divine does not. For which reason also when we are 
dead, and when our nature is tired out, he raises us up, and leads us up [though] born of earth to heaven. 


Another Fragment . 


Here begins a letter of S. Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, to his children. May God comfort you. I know 
moreover that not only this thing saddens you, but also the fact that while others have obtained the 
churches by violence, you are meanwhile cast out from your places. For they hold the places, but you the 


Apostolic Faith. They are, it is true, in the places, but outside of the true Faith; while you are outside the 
places indeed, but the Faith, within you. Let us consider whether is the greater, the place or the Faith. 
Clearly the true Faith. Who then has lost more, or who possesses more? He who holds the place, or he 
who holds the Faith? Good indeed is the place, when the Apostolic Faith is preached there, holy is it if the 
Holy One dwell there. (After a little:) But ye are blessed, who by faith are in the Church, dwell upon the 
foundations of the faith, and have full satisfaction, even the highest degree of faith which remains among 
you unshaken. For it has come down to you from Apostolic tradition, and frequently has accursed envy 
wished to unsettle it, but has not been able. On the contrary, they have rather been cut off by their 
attempts to do so. For this is it that is written, Thou art the Son of the Living God ,’ Peter confessing it by 
revelation of the Father, and being told, Blessed art thou Simon Barjona, for flesh and blood did not reveal 
it to thee,’ but My Father Who is in heaven,’ and the rest. No one therefore will ever prevail against your 
Faith, most beloved brethren. For if ever God shall give back the churches (for we think He will) yet 
without such restoration of the churches the Faith is sufficient for us. And lest, speaking without the 
Scriptures, I should [seem to] speak too strongly, it is well to bring you to the testimony of Scriptures, for 
recollect that the Temple indeed was at Jerusalem; the Temple was not deserted, aliens had invaded it, 
whence also the Temple being at Jerusalem, those exiles went down to Babylon by the judgment of God, 
who was proving, or rather correcting them; while manifesting to them in their ignorance punishment [by 
means] of blood-thirsty enemies . And aliens indeed had held the Place, but knew not the Lord of the 
Place, while in that He neither gave answer nor spoke, they were deserted by the truth. What profit then 
is the Place to them? 


For behold they that hold the Place are charged by them that love God with making it a den of thieves, 
and with madly making the Holy Place a house of merchandise, and a house of judicial business for 
themselves to whom it was unlawful to enter there. For this and worse than this is what we have heard, 
most beloved, from those who are come from thence. However really, then, they seem to hold the church, 
so much the more truly are they cast out. And they think themselves to be within the truth, but are exiled, 
and in captivity, and [gain] no advantage by the church alone. For the truth of things is judged... 


FROM LETTER XXXxIx 


(FOR 367.) OF THE PARTICULAR BOOKS AND THEIR NUMBER, WHICH ARE ACCEPTED BY THE CHURCH. FROM 
THE THIRTY-NINTH LETTER OF HOLY ATHANASIUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA, ON THE PASCHAL FESTIVAL; 
WHEREIN HE DEFINES CANONICALLY WHAT ARE THE DIVINE BOOKS WHICH ARE ACCEPTED BY THE CHURCH 


... 1. They have fabricated books which they call books of tables , in which they shew stars, to which they 
give the names of Saints. And therein of a truth they have inflicted on themselves a double reproach: 
those who have written such books, because they have perfected themselves in a lying and contemptible 
science; and as to the ignorant and simple, they have led them astray by evil thoughts concerning the 
right faith established in all truth and upright in the presence of God. 


... 2. But since we have made mention of heretics as dead, but of ourselves as possessing the Divine 
Scriptures for salvation; and since I fear lest, as Paul wrote to the Corinthians , some few of the simple 
should be beguiled from their simplicity and purity, by the subtilty of certain men, and should henceforth 
read other books—those called apocryphal—led astray by the similarity of their names with the true 
books; I beseech you to bear patiently, if I also write, by way of remembrance, of matters with which you 
are acquainted, influenced by the need and advantage of the Church. 


3. In proceeding to make mention of these things, I shall adopt, to commend my undertaking, the pattern 
of Luke the Evangelist, saying on my own account: Forasmuch as some have taken in hand ,’ to reduce 
into order for themselves the books termed apocryphal, and to mix them up with the divinely inspired 
Scripture, concerning which we have been fully persuaded, as they who from the beginning were 
eyewitnesses and ministers of the Word, delivered to the fathers; it seemed good to me also, having been 
urged thereto by true brethren, and having learned from the beginning, to set before you the books 
included in the Canon, and handed down, and accredited as Divine; to the end that any one who has fallen 
into error may condemn those who have led him astray; and that he who has continued stedfast in purity 
may again rejoice, having these things brought to his remembrance. 


4. There are, then, of the Old Testament, twenty-two books in number; for, as I have heard, it is handed 
down that this is the number of the letters among the Hebrews; their respective order and names being as 
follows. The first is Genesis, then Exodus, next Leviticus, after that Numbers, and then Deuteronomy. 
Following these there is Joshua, the son of Nun, then Judges, then Ruth. And again, after these four books 
of Kings, the first and second being reckoned as one book, and so likewise the third and fourth as one 
book. And again, the first and second of the Chronicles are reckoned as one book. Again Ezra, the first 
and second are similarly one book. After these there is the book of Psalms, then the Proverbs, next 
Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs. Job follows, then the Prophets, the twelve being reckoned as one 
book. Then Isaiah, one book, then Jeremiah with Baruch, Lamentations, and the epistle, one book; 
afterwards, Ezekiel and Daniel, each one book. Thus far constitutes the Old Testament. 


5. Again it is not tedious to speak of the [books] of the New Testament. These are, the four Gospels, 
according to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. Afterwards, the Acts of the Apostles and Epistles (called 


Catholic), seven, viz. of James, one; of Peter, two; of John, three; after these, one of Jude. In addition, there 
are fourteen Epistles of Paul, written in this order. The first, to the Romans; then two to the Corinthians; 
after these, to the Galatians; next, to the Ephesians; then to the Philippians; then to the Colossians; after 
these, two to the Thessalonians, and that to the Hebrews; and again, two to Timothy; one to Titus; and 
lastly, that to Philemon. And besides, the Revelation of John. 


6. These are fountains of salvation, that they who thirst may be satisfied with the living words they 
contain. In these alone is proclaimed the doctrine of godliness. Let no man add to these, neither let him 
take ought from these. For concerning these the Lord put to shame the Sadducees, and said, Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures.’ And He reproved the Jews, saying, Search the Scriptures, for these are they that 
testify of Me .’ 


7. But for greater exactness I add this also, writing of necessity; that there are other books besides these 
not indeed included in the Canon, but appointed by the Fathers to be read by those who newly join us, and 
who wish for instruction in the word of godliness. The Wisdom of Solomon, and the Wisdom of Sirach, and 
Esther, and Judith, and Tobit, and that which is called the Teaching of the Apostles, and the Shepherd. But 
the former, my brethren, are included in the Canon, the latter being [merely] read; nor is there in any 
place a mention of apocryphal writings. But they are an invention of heretics, who write them when they 
choose, bestowing upon them their approbation, and assigning to them a date, that so, using them as 
ancient writings, they may find occasion to lead astray the simple. 


FROM LETTER XL 


(FOR 368.) 


Ye are they that have continued with Me in My temptations; and I appoint unto you a kingdom, as My 
Father hath appointed unto Me, that ye may eat and drink at My table in My kingdom .’ Being called, 
then, to the great and heavenly Supper, in that upper room which has been swept, let us cleanse 
ourselves,’ as the Apostle exhorted, from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God ;’ that so, being spotless within and without,—without, clothing ourselves with temperance 
and justice; within, by the Spirit, rightly dividing the word of truth—we may hear, Enter into the joy of thy 
Lord .’ 


FROM LETTER XLII 


(FOR 370.) 


For we have been called, brethren, and are now called together, by Wisdom, and according to the 
Evangelical parable, to that great and heavenly Supper, and sufficient for every creature; I mean, to the 
Passover,—to Christ, Who is sacrificed; for Christ our Passover is sacrificed.’ (And afterwards:) They, 
therefore, that are thus prepared shall hear, Enter into the joy of thy Lord .’ 


FROM LETTER XLII 
(FOR 371.) 


Of us, then, whose also is the Passover, the calling is from above, and our conversation is in heaven,’ as 
Paul says; For we have here no abiding city, but we seek that which is to come ,’ whereto, also, looking 
forward, we properly keep the feast. (And again, afterwards:) Heaven truly is high, and its distance from 
us infinite; for the heaven of heavens,’ says he, is the Lord’s .’ But not, on that account, are we to be 
negligent or fearful, as though the way thereto were impossible; but rather should we be zealous. Yet not, 
as in the case of those who formerly, removing from the east and finding a plain in Senaar, began [to build 
a tower], is there need for us to bake bricks with fire, and to seek slime for mortar; for their tongues were 
confounded, and their work was destroyed. But for us the Lord has consecrated a way through His blood, 
and has made it easy. (And again:) For not only has He afforded us consolation respecting the distance, 
but also in that He has come and opened the door for us which was once shut. For, indeed, it was shut 
from the time He cast out Adam from the delight of Paradise, and set the Cherubim and the flaming 
sword, that turned every way, to keep the way of the tree of life—now, however, opened wide. And He that 
sitteth upon the Cherubim having appeared with greater grace and loving-kindness, led into Paradise with 
himself the thief who confessed, and having entered heaven as our forerunner, opened the gates to all. 
(And again:) Paul also, pressing toward the mark for the prize of the high calling ,’ by it was taken up to 
the third heaven, and having seen those things which are above, and then descended, he teaches us, 
announcing what is written to the Hebrews, and saying, For ye are not come unto the mount that might be 
touched, and that burned with fire, and clouds, and darkness, and a tempest, and to the voice of words. 
But ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of angels, and to the general assembly and Church of the first-born, which are 
written in heaven .’ Who would not wish to enjoy the high companionship with these! Who not desire to be 
enrolled with these, that he may hear with them, Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world .’ 


FROM LETTER XLIV 


(FOR 372.) AND AGAIN, FROM THE FORTY-FOURTH LETTER, OF WHICH THE COMMENCEMENT IS, ALL THAT OUR 
LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST DID INSTEAD OF US AND FOR US .” 


When therefore the servants of the Chief Priests and the Scribes saw these things, and heard from Jesus, 
Whosoever is athirst, let him come to Me and drink ;’ they perceived that this was not a mere man like 
themselves, but that this was He Who gave water to the saints, and that it was He Who was announced by 
the prophet Isaiah. For He was truly the splendour of the light , and the Word of God. And thus as a river 
from the fountain he gave drink also of old to Paradise; but now to all men He gives the same gift of the 
Spirit, and says, If any man thirst, let him come to Me and drink.’ Whosoever believeth on Me, as saith the 
Scripture, rivers of living water shall flow out of his belly .’ This was not for man to say, but for the living 
God, Who truly vouchsafes life, and gives the Holy Spirit. 


FROM LETTER XLV 
(FOR 373.) 


Let us all take up our sacrifices, observing distribution to the poor, and enter into the holy place, as it is 
written; whither also our forerunner Jesus is entered for us, having obtained eternal redemption .’ 
(From the same:) ... And this is a great proof that, whereas we were strangers, we are called friends; 
from being formerly aliens, we are become fellow-citizens with the saints, and are called children of the 
Jerusalem which is above, whereof that which Solomon built was a type. For if Moses made all things 
according to the pattern shewed him in the mount, it is clear that the service performed in the tabernacle 
was a type of the heavenly mysteries, whereto the Lord, desirous that we should enter, prepared for us the 
new and abiding way. And as all the old things were a type of the new, so the festival that now is, is a type 
of the joy which is above, to which coming with psalms and spiritual songs, let us begin the fasts . 


II. Personal Letters 


LETTER XLVI 


LETTER TO THE MAREOTIS FROM SARDICA, A.D. 343-4 


Athanasius to the presbyters and deacons and the people of the Catholic Church in the Mareotis, brethren 
beloved and longed for, greeting in the Lord. 


The holy council has praised your piety in Christ. They have all acknowledged your spirit and fortitude in 
all things, in that ye did not fear threats, and though you had to bear insults and persecutions against 
your piety you held out. Your letters when read out to all produced tears and enlisted universal sympathy. 
They loved you though absent, and reckoned your persecutions as their own. Their letter to you is a proof 
of their affection: and although it would suffice to include you along with the holy Church of Alexandria , 
yet the holy synod has written separately to you in order that ye may be encouraged not to give way on 
account of your sufferings, but to give thanks to God; because your patience shall have good fruit. 


Formerly the character of the heretics was not evident. But now it is revealed and laid open to all. For the 
holy synod has taken cognisance of the calumnies these men have concocted against you, and has had 
them in abhorrence, and has deposed Theodore, Valens, Ursacius, in Alexandria and the Mareotis by 
consent of all. The same notice has been given to other Churches also. And since the cruelty and tyranny 
practised by them against the Churches can no longer be borne, they have been cast out from the 
episcopate and expelled from the communion of all. Moreover of Gregory they were unwilling even to 
make mention, for since the man has lacked the very name of bishop, they thought it superfluous to name 
him. But on account of those who are deceived by him they have mentioned his name; not because he 
seemed worthy of mention, but that those deceived by him might thereby recognise his infamy and blush 
at the kind of man with whom they have communicated. You will learn what has been written about them 
from the previous document : and though not all of the bishops came together to sign, yet it was drawn up 
by all, and they signed for all. Salute one another with a holy kiss. All the brethren salute you. 


I, Protogenes , bishop, desire that you may be preserved in the Lord, beloved and longed for. 


I, Athenodorus*, bishop, desire that ye may be preserved in the Lord, most beloved brethren. [Other 
signatures] Julian, Ammonius, Aprianus, Marcellus, Gerontius*, Porphyrius*, Zosimus, Asclepius, Appian, 
Eulogius, Eugenius, Liodorus (26), Martyrius, Eucarpus, Lucius*, Caloes. Maximus: by letters from the 
Gauls I desire that ye may be preserved in the Lord, beloved. We, Arcidamus and Philoxenus, presbyters, 
and Leo a deacon, from Rome, desire that ye may be preserved. I, Gaudentius, bishop of Naissus, desire 
that ye may be preserved in the Lord. [Also] Florentius of Meria in Pannonia, Ammianus (9), of Castellum 
in Pannonia, Januarius of Beneventum, Praetextatus of Narcidonum in Pannonia, Hyperneris (48) of 
Hypata in Thessaly, Castus of Caesaraugusta, Severus of Calcisus in Thessaly, Julian of Therae Heptapolis 
, Lucius of Verona, Eugenius (35) of Hecleal Cycbinae , Zosimus (92) of Lychni Sunosion in Apulia , 
Hermogenes of Syceon , Thryphos of Magara, Paregorius* of Caspi, Caloes (21) of Castromartis, Ireneus 
of Syconis, Macedonius of Lypianum, Martyrius of Naupacti, Palladius of Dius, Broseus (87) of 
Lu[g]dunum in Gaul, Ursacius of Brixia, Amantius of Viminacium, by the presbyter Maximus, Alexander of 
Gypara in Achaia, Eutychius of Mothona, Aprianus of Petavio in Pannonia, Antigonus of Pallene in 
Macedonia, Dometius* of Acaria Constantias, Olympius of Enorodope , Zosimus of Oreomarga, Protasius 
of Milan, Mark of Siscia on the Save, Eucarpus of Opus in Achaia, Vitalis* of Vertara in Africa, Helianus of 
Tyrtana, Symphorus of Herapythae in Crete, Mosinius (64) of Heracla, Eucissus of Chisamus , Cydonius of 
Cydonia . 


LETTER XLVII 


TO THE CHURCH OF ALEXANDRIA ON THE SAME OCCASION 


Athanasius to all the presbyters and deacons of the holy Catholic Church at Alexandria and the 
Parembola, brethren most beloved, greeting. 


In writing this I must begin my letter, most beloved brethren, by giving thanks to Christ. But now this is 
especially fitting, since both many things and great, done by the Lord, deserve our thanks , and those who 
believe in Him ought not to be ungrateful for His many benefits. We thank the Lord therefore, who always 
manifests us to all in the faith, who also has at this time done many wonderful things for the Church. For 
what the heretical party of Eusebius and heirs of Arius have maintained and spread abroad, all the 
bishops who assembled have pronounced false and fictitious. And the very men who are thought terrible 
by many, like those who are called giants, were counted as nothing, and rightly so, for just as the darkness 


most of the fishy tribes. Then opposed to spirit are those creatures which seem to have no respiration, 
being unfurnished with lungs and windpipes, such as gnats, ants, moths, and minute things of this sort. 
Opposed, moreover, to air are those creatures which always live under ground and under water, and never 
imbibe air—things of which you are more acquainted with the existence than with the names. Then 
opposed to light are those things which are either wholly blind, or possess eyes for the darkness only, 
such as moles, bats, and owls. These examples (have I adduced), that I might illustrate my subject from 
clear and palpable natures. But even if I could take in my hand the “atoms” of Epicurus, or if my eye could 
see the “numbers” of Pythagoras, or if my foot could stumble against the “ideas” of Plato, or if I could lay 
hold of the “entelechies” of Aristotle, the chances would be, that even in these (impalpable) classes I 
should find such animals as I must oppose to one another on the ground of their contrariety. For I 
maintain that, of whichsoever of the before-mentioned natures the human soul is composed, it would not 
have been possible for it to pass for new forms into animals so contrary to each of the separate natures, 
and to bestow an origin by its passage on those beings, from which it would have to be excluded and 
rejected rather than to be admitted and received, by reason of that original contrariety which we have 
supposed it to possess, and which commits the bodily substance receiving it to an interminable strife; and 
then again by reason of the subsequent contrariety, which results from the development inseparable from 
each several nature. Now it is on quite different conditions that the soul of man has had assigned to it (in 
individual bodies ) its abode, and aliment, and order, and sensation, and affection, and sexual intercourse, 
and procreation of children; also (on different conditions has it, in individual bodies, received especial) 
dispositions, as well as duties to fulfil, likings, dislikes, vices, desires, pleasures, maladies, remedies—in 
short, its own modes of living, its own outlets of death. How, then, shall that (human) soul which cleaves 
to the earth, and is unable without alarm to survey any great height, or any considerable depth, and which 
is also fatigued if it mounts many steps, and is suffocated if it is submerged in a fish-pond,—(how, I say, 
shall a soul which is beset with such weaknesses) mount up at some future stage into the air in an eagle, 
or plunge into the sea in an eel? How, again, shall it, after being nourished with generous and delicate as 
well as exquisite viands, feed deliberately on, I will not say husks, but even on thorns, and the wild fare of 
bitter leaves, and beasts of the dung-hill, and poisonous worms, if it has to migrate into a goat or into a 
quail?—nay, it may be, feed on carrion, even on human corpses in some bear or lion? But how indeed 
(shall it stoop to this), when it remembers its own (nature and dignity)? In the same way, you may submit 
all other instances to this criterion of incongruity, and so save us from lingering over the distinct 
consideration of each of them in turn. Now, whatever may be the measure and whatever the mode of the 
human soul, (the question is forced upon us,) what it will do in far larger animals, or in very diminutive 
ones? It must needs be, that every individual body of whatever size is filled up by the soul, and that the 
soul is entirely covered by the body. How, therefore, shall a man’s soul fill an elephant? How, likewise, 
shall it be contracted within a gnat? If it be so enormously extended or contracted, it will no doubt be 
exposed to peril. And this induces me to ask another question: If the soul is by no means capable of this 
kind of migration into animals, which are not fitted for its reception, either by the habits of their bodies or 
the other laws of their being, will it then undergo a change according to the properties of various animals, 
and be adapted to their life, notwithstanding its contrariety to human life—having, in fact, become 
contrary to its human self by reason of its utter change? Now the truth is, if it undergoes such a 
transformation, and loses what it once was, the human soul will not be what it was; and if it ceases to be 
its former self, the metensomatosis, or adaptation of some other body, comes to nought, and is not of 
course to be ascribed to the soul which will cease to exist, on the supposition of its complete change. For 
only then can a soul be said to experience this process of the metensomatosis, when it undergoes it by 
remaining unchanged in its own (primitive) condition. Since, therefore, the soul does not admit of change, 
lest it should cease to retain its identity; and yet is unable to remain unchanged in its original state, 
because it fails then to receive contrary (bodies),—I still want to know some credible reason to justify such 
a transformation as we are discussing. For although some men are compared to the beasts because of 
their character, disposition, and pursuits (since even God says, “Man is like the beasts that perish” ), it 
does not on this account follow that rapacious persons become kites, lewd persons dogs, ill-tempered ones 
panthers, good men sheep, talkative ones swallows, and chaste men doves, as if the selfsame substance of 
the soul everywhere repeated its own nature in the properties of the animals (into which it passed). 
Besides, a substance is one thing, and the nature of that substance is another thing; inasmuch as the 
substance is the special property of one given thing, whereas the nature thereof may possibly belong to 
many things. Take an example or two. A stone or a piece of iron is the substance: the hardness of the 
stone and the iron is the nature of the substance. Their hardness combines objects by a common quality; 
their substances keep them separate. Then, again, there is softness in wool, and softness in a feather: 
their natural qualities are alike, (and put them on a par;) their substantial qualities are not alike, (and 
keep them distinct.) Thus, if a man likewise be designated a wild beast or a harmless one, there is not for 
all that an identity of soul. Now the similarity of nature is even then observed, when dissimilarity of 
substance is most conspicuous: for, by the very fact of your judging that a man resembles a beast, you 
confess that their soul is not identical; for you say that they resemble each other, not that they are the 
same. This is also the meaning of the word of God (which we have just quoted): it likens man to the beasts 
in nature, but not in substance. Besides, God would not have actually made such a comment as this 
concerning man, if He had known him to be in substance only bestial. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


THE JUDICIAL RETRIBUTION OF THESE MIGRATIONS REFUTED WITH RAILLERY 


is illuminated when light comes, so, iniquity is unveiled by the coming of the just, and when the good are 
present, the worthless are exposed. 


For you yourselves, beloved, are not ignorant what the successors of the ill-named heresy of Eusebius did, 
namely Theodore, Narcissus, Valens, Ursacius, and the worst of them all, George, Stephen, Acacius, 
Menophantus, and their colleagues, for their madness is manifest to all; nor has it escaped your 
observation what they committed against the Churches. For you were the first they injured, your Church 
the first they tried to corrupt. But they who did so many great things, and were, as I said above, terrible to 
the minds of all, have been so frightened as to pass all imagination. For not only did they fear the Roman 
Synod, not only when invited to it did they excuse themselves, but, now also having arrived at Sardica, so 
conscience-stricken were they, that when they had seen the judges, they were astonished. So they fainted 
in their minds. Verily, one might say to them: Death, where is thy sting, Death, where is thy victory?’ For 
neither did it go as they wished, for them to give judgment as they pleased; this time they could not over- 
reach whom they would. But they saw faithful men, that cared for justice, nay rather, they saw our Lord 
Himself among them, like the demons of old from the tombs; for being sons of falsehood, they could not 
bear to see the truth. So Theodore, Narcissus, and Ursacius, with their friends said as follows : Stay, what 
have we to do with you, men of Christ? We know that you are true, and fear to be convicted: we shrink 
from confessing our calumnies to your face. We have nothing to do with you; for you are Christians, while 
we are foes to Christ; and while with you truth is powerful, we have learned to over-reach. We thought our 
deeds were hid; we did not think that we were now coming to judgment; why do you expose our deeds 
before their time; and by exposing us vex us before the day?’ and although they are of the worst character 
and walk in darkness, yet they have learnt at last that there is no agreement between light and darkness, 
and no concord between Christ and Belial. Accordingly, beloved brethren, since they knew what they had 
done, and saw their victims ready as accusers, and the witnesses before their eyes, they followed the 
example of Cain and fled like him; in that they greatly wandered , for they imitated his flight, and so have 
received his condemnation. For the holy council knows their works; it has heard our blood crying aloud, 
heard from themselves the voices of the wounded. All the Bishops know how they have sinned, and how 
many things they have done against our Churches and others; and accordingly they have expelled these 
men from the Churches like Cain. For who did not weep when your letter was read? who did not groan to 
see whom those men had exiled? Who did not reckon your tribulations his own? Most beloved brethren, 
you suffered formerly when they were committing evil against you, and perhaps it is no long time since 
the war has ceased. Now, however, all the Bishops who assembled and heard what you have suffered, 
grieved and lamented just as you did when you suffered the injuries and they shared your grief at that 
time.... 


On account of these deeds then, and all the others which they have committed against the Churches, the 
holy general council has deposed them all, and not only has judged them aliens from the Church, but has 
held them unworthy to be called Christians. For how can men be called Christians who deny Christ? And 
how can men be admitted to church who do evil against the Churches? Accordingly, the holy council has 
sent to the Churches everywhere, that they may be marked among all, so that they who were deceived by 
them may now return to full assurance and truth. Do not therefore fail, beloved brethren; like servants of 
God, and professors of the faith of Christ, be tried in the Lord, and let not tribulation cast you down, 
neither let troubles caused by the heretics who plot against you make you sad. For you have the sympathy 
of the whole world in your grief, and what is more, it bears you all in mind. Now I think that those 
deceived by them will, when they see the severe sentence of the Council, turn aside from them and reject 
their impiety. If, however, even after this their hand is lifted up, do you not be astonished, nor fear if they 
rage; but pray and raise your hands to God, and be sure that the Lord will not tarry but will perform all 
things according to your will. I could wish indeed to write you a longer letter with a detailed account of 
what has taken place, but since the presbyters and deacons are competent to tell you in person of all they 
have seen, I have refrained from writing much. One thing alone I charge you, considering it a necessity, 
that having the fear of the Lord before your eyes you will put Him first, and carry on all things with your 
wonted concord as men of wisdom and understanding. Pray for us, bearing in mind the necessities of the 
widows , especially since the enemies of truth have taken away what belongs to them. But let your love 
overcome the malice of the heretics. For we believe that according to your prayers the Lord will be 
gracious and permit me to see you speedily. Meanwhile you will learn the proceedings at the Synod by 
what all the Bishops have written to you, and from the appended letter you will perceive the deposition of 
Theodore, Narcissus, Stephen, Acacius, George, Menophantus, Ursacius and Valens. For Gregory they did 
not wish to mention: since they thought it superfluous to name a man who lacked the very name of bishop. 
Yet for the sake of those deceived by him they have mentioned his name, not that his name was worthy of 
mention, but in order that those deceived by him may learn his infamy and blush for the sort of man they 
have communicated with. ...I pray that you may be preserved in the Lord, brethren most beloved and 
longed for. 


LETTER XLVIII 
LETTER TO AMUN . WRITTEN BEFORE 354 A.D 


All things made by God are beautiful and pure, for the Word of God has made nothing useless or impure. 
For we are a sweet savour of Christ in them that are being saved ,’ as the Apostle says. But since the 


devil’s darts are varied and subtle, and he contrives to trouble those who are of simpler mind, and tries to 
hinder the ordinary exercises of the brethren, scattering secretly among them thoughts of uncleanness 
and defilement; come let us briefly dispel the error of the evil one by the grace of the Saviour, and confirm 
the mind of the simple. For to the pure all things are pure,’ but both the conscience and all that belongs to 
the unclean are defiled . I marvel also at the craft of the devil, in that, although he is corruption and 
mischief itself, he suggests thoughts under the show of purity; but with the result of a snare rather than a 
test. For with the object, as I said before, of distracting ascetics from their customary and salutary 
meditation, and of appearing to overcome them, he stirs some such buzzing thoughts as are of no profit in 
life, vain questions and frivolities which one ought to put aside. For tell me, beloved and most pious 
friend, what sin or uncleanness there is in any natural secretion,—as though a man were minded to make 
a culpable matter of the cleanings of the nose or the sputa from the mouth? And we may add also the 
secretions of the belly, such as are a physical necessity of animal life. Moreover if we believe man to be, as 
the divine Scriptures say, a work of God’s hands, how could any defiled work proceed from a pure Power? 
and if, according to the divine Acts of the Apostles , we are God’s offspring,’ we have nothing unclean in 
ourselves. For then only do we incur defilement, when we commit sin, that foulest of things. But when any 
bodily excretion takes place independently of will, then we experience this, like other things, by a 
necessity of nature. But since those whose only pleasure is to gainsay what is said aright, or rather what 
is made by God, pervert even a saying in the Gospels, alleging that not that which goeth in defileth a man, 
but that which goeth out ,’ we are obliged to make plain this unreasonableness,—for I cannot call it a 
question—of theirs. For firstly, like unstable persons, they wrest the Scriptures to their own ignorance. 
Now the sense of the divine oracle is as follows. Certain persons, like these of today, were in doubt about 
meats. The Lord Himself, to dispel their ignorance, or it may be to unveil their deceitfulness, lays down 
that, not what goes in defiles the man, but what goes out. Then he adds exactly whence they go out, 
namely from the heart. For there, as he knows, are the evil treasures of profane thoughts and other sins. 
But the Apostle teaches the same thing more concisely, saying, But meat shall not bring us before God .’ 
Moreover, one might reasonably say no natural secretion will bring us before him for punishment. But 
possibly medical men (to put these people to shame even at the hands of outsiders) will support us on this 
point, telling us that there are certain necessary passages accorded to the animal body, to provide for the 
dismissal of the superfluity of what is secreted in our several parts; for example, for the superfluity of the 
head, the hair and the watery discharges from the head, and the purgings of the belly, and that superfluity 
again of the seminative channels. What sin then is there in God’s name, elder most beloved of God, if the 
Master who made the body willed and made these parts to have such passages? But since we must 
grapple with the objections of evil persons, as they may say, If the organs have been severally fashioned 
by the Creator, then there is no sin in their genuine use,’ let us stop them by asking this question: What do 
you mean by use? That lawful use which God permitted when He said, Increase and multiply, and 
replenish the earth ,’ and which the Apostle approves in the words, Marriage is honourable and the bed 
undefiled ,’ or that use which is public, yet carried on stealthily and in adulterous fashion? For in other 
matters also which go to make up life, we shall find differences according to circumstances. For example, 
it is not right to kill, yet in war it is lawful and praiseworthy to destroy the enemy; accordingly not only 
are they who have distinguished themselves in the field held worthy of great honours, but monuments are 
put up proclaiming their achievements. So that the same act is at one time and under some circumstances 
unlawful, while under others, and at the right time, it is lawful and permissible. The same reasoning 
applies to the relation of the sexes. He is blessed who, being freely yoked in his youth, naturally begets 
children. But if he uses nature licentiously, the punishment of which the Apostle writes shall await 
whoremongers and adulterers. 


For there are two ways in life, as touching these matters. The one the more moderate and ordinary, I 
mean marriage; the other angelic and unsurpassed, namely virginity. Now if a man choose the way of the 
world, namely marriage, he is not indeed to blame; yet he will not receive such great gifts as the other. 
For he will receive, since he too brings forth fruit, namely thirtyfold . But if a man embrace the holy and 
unearthly way, even though, as compared with the former, it be rugged and hard to accomplish, yet it has 
the more wonderful gifts: for it grows the perfect fruit, namely an hundredfold. So then their unclean and 
evil objections had their proper solution long since given in the divine Scriptures. Strengthen then, father, 
the flocks under you, exhorting them from the Apostolic writings, guiding them from the Evangelical, 
counselling them from the Psalms, and saying, quicken me according to Thy Word ;’ but by Thy Word,’ is 
meant that we should serve Him with a pure heart. For knowing this, the Prophet says, as if interpreting 
himself, Make me a clean heart, O God ,’ lest filthy thoughts trouble me. David again, And stablish me 
with Thy free spirit ,’ that even if ever thoughts disturb me, a certain strong power from Thee may 
stablish me, acting as a support. Giving then this and the like advice, say with regard to those who are 
slow to obey the truth, I will teach Thy ways unto the wicked,’ and, confident in the Lord that you will 
persuade them to desist from such wickedness, sing and sinners shall be converted unto Thee .’ And be it 
granted, that they who raise malicious questions may cease from such vain labour, and that they who 
doubt in their simplicity may be strengthened with a free spirit;’ while as many of you as surely know the 
truth, hold it unbroken and unshaken in Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom be to the Father glory and 
might, together with the Holy Spirit, for ever and ever. Amen. 


LETTER XLIX 


LETTER TO DRACONTIUS . WRITTEN A.D. 354 OR 355 


I am at a loss how to write. Am I to blame you for your refusal? or for having regard to the trials, and 
hiding for fear of the Jews ? In any case, however it may be, what you have done is worthy of blame, 
beloved Dracontius. For it was not fitting that after receiving the grace you should hide, nor that, being a 
wise man, you should furnish others with a pretext for flight. For many are offended when they hear it; 
not merely that you have done this, but that you have done it having regard to the times and to the 
afflictions which are weighing upon the Church. And I fear lest, in flying for your own sake, you prove to 
be in peril in the sight of the Lord on account of others. For if he that offendeth one of the little ones, 
should rather choose that a mill stone were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the 
depths of the sea ,’ what can be in store for you, if you prove an offence to so many? For the surprising 
unanimity about your election in the district of Alexandria will of necessity be broken up by your 
retirement: and the episcopate of the district will be grasped at by many,—and many unfit persons, as you 
are well aware. And many heathen who were promising to become Christians upon your election will 
remain heathen, if your piety sets at nought the grace given you. 


2. What defence will you offer for such conduct? With what arguments will you be able to wash away and 
efface such an impeachment? How will you heal those who on your account are fallen and offended? Or 
how will you be able to restore the broken peace? Beloved Dracontius, you have caused us grief instead of 
joy, groaning instead of consolation. For we expected to have you with us as a consolation; and now we 
behold you in flight, and that you will be convicted in judgment, and when upon your trial will repent it. 
And Who shall have pity upon thee ,’ as the Prophet says, who will turn his mind to you for peace, when he 
sees the brethren for whom Christ died injured on account of your flight? For you must know, and not be 
in doubt, that while before your election you lived to yourself, after it, you live for your flock. And before 
you had received the grace of the episcopate, no one knew you; but after you became one, the laity expect 
you to bring them food, namely instruction from the Scriptures. When then they expect, and suffer 
hunger, and you are feeding yourself only, and our Lord Jesus Christ comes and we stand before Him, 
what defence will you offer when He sees His own sheep hungering? For had you not taken the money, He 
would not have blamed you. But He would reasonably do so if upon taking it you dug and buried it,—in the 
words which God forbid that your piety should ever hear: Thou oughtest to have given my money to the 
bankers, that when I came I might demand it of them .’ 


3. I beseech you, spare yourself and us. Yourself, lest you run into peril; us, lest we be grieved because of 
you. Take thought of the Church, lest many of the little ones be injured on your account, and the others be 
given an occasion of withdrawing. Nay but if you feared the times and acted as you did from timidity, your 
mind is not manly; for in such a case you ought to manifest zeal for Christ, and rather meet circumstances 
boldly, and use the language of blessed Paul: in all these things we are more than conquerors ;’ and the 
more so in that we ought to serve not the time, but the Lord . But if the organising of the Churches is 
distasteful to you, and you do not think the ministry of the episcopate has its reward, why, then you have 
brought yourself to despise the Saviour that ordered these things. I beseech you, dismiss such ideas, nor 
tolerate those who advise you in such a sense, for this is not worthy of Dracontius. For the order the Lord 
has established by the Apostles abides fair and firm; but the cowardice of the brethren shall cease . 


4. For if all were of the same mind as your present advisers, how would you have become a Christian, 
since there would be no bishops? Or if our successors are to inherit this state of mind, how will the 
Churches be able to hold together? Or do your advisers think that you have received nothing, that they 
despise it? If so surely they are wrong. For it is time for them to think that the grace of the Font is 
nothing, if some are found to despise it. But you have received it, beloved Dracontius; do not tolerate your 
advisers nor deceive yourself. For this will be required of you by the God who gave it. Have you not heard 
the Apostle say, Neglect not the gift that is in thee ?’ or have you not read how he accepts the man that 
had doubled his money, while he condemned the one that had hidden it? But may it come to pass that you 
may quickly return, in order that you too may be one of those who are praised. Or tell me, whom do your 
advisers wish you to imitate? For we ought to walk by the standard of the saints and the fathers, and 
imitate them, and to be sure that if we depart from them we put ourselves also out of their fellowship. 
Whom then do they wish you to imitate? The one who hesitated, and while wishing to follow, delayed it 
and took counsel because of his family , or blessed Paul, who, the moment the stewardship was entrusted 
to him, straightway conferred not with flesh and blood ?’ For although he said, I am not worthy to be 
called an Apostle ,’ yet, knowing what he had received, and being not ignorant of the giver, he wrote, For 
woe is me if I preach not the gospel .’ But, as it was woe to me’ if he did not preach, so, in teaching and 
preaching the gospel, he had his converts as his joy and crown . This explains why the saint was zealous 
to preach as far as Illyricum, and not to shrink from proceeding to Rome , or even going as far as the 
Spains , in order that the more he laboured, he might receive so much the greater reward for his labour. 
He boasted then that he had fought the good fight, and was confident that he should receive the great 
crown . Therefore, beloved Dracontius, whom are you imitating in your present action? Paul, or men 
unlike him? For my part, I pray that you, and myself, may prove an imitator of all the saints. 


5. Or possibly there are some who advise you to hide, because you have given your word upon oath not to 
accept the office if elected. For I hear that they are buzzing in your ears to this effect, and consider that 
they are thus acting conscientiously. But if they were truly conscientious, they would above all have feared 
God, Who imposed this ministry upon you. Or if they had read the divine Scriptures, they would not have 
advised you contrary to them. For it is time for them to blame Jeremiah also, and to impeach the great 


Moses, in that they did not listen to their advice, but fearing God fulfilled their ministry, and prophesying 
were made perfect. For they also when they had received their mission and the grace of Prophecy, 
refused. But afterwards they feared, and did not set at nought Him that sent them. Whether then you be 
of stammering utterance, and slow of tongue, yet fear God that made you, or if you call yourself too young 
to preach, yet reverence Him Who knew you before you were made. Or if you have given your word (now 
their word was to the saints as an oath), yet read Jeremiah, how he too had said, I will not name the Name 
of the Lord ,’ yet afterwards he feared the fire kindled within him, and did not do as he had said, nor hid 
himself as if bound by an oath, but reverenced Him that had entrusted to him his office, and fulfilled the 
prophetic call. Or are you not aware, beloved, that Jonah also fled, but met with the fate that befel him, 
after which he returned and prophesied? 


6. Do not then entertain counsels opposite to this. For the Lord knows our case better than we ourselves, 
and He knows to whom He is entrusting His Churches. For even if a man be not worthy, yet let him not 
look at his former life, but let him carry out his ministry, lest, in addition to his life he incur also the curse 
of negligence. I ask you, beloved Dracontius, whether knowing this, and being a wise man, you are not 
pricked in your soul? Do you not feel anxious lest any of those entrusted to you should perish? Do you not 
burn, as with a fire in your conscience? Are you not in fear of the day of judgment, in which none of your 
present advisers will be there to aid you? For each shall give account of those entrusted to his hands. For 
how did his excuse benefit the man who hid the money? Or how did it benefit Adam to say, The woman 
beguiled me ?’ Beloved Dracontius, even if you are really weak, yet you ought to take up the charge, lest, 
the Church being unoccupied, the enemies injure it, taking advantage of your flight. You should gird 
yourself up, so as not to leave us alone in the struggle; you should labour with us, in order to receive the 
reward also along with all. 


7. Make haste then, beloved, and tarry no longer, nor suffer those who would prevent you: but remember 
Him that has given, and come hither to us who love you, who give you Scriptural advice, in order that you 
may both be installed by ourselves, and, as you minister in the churches make remembrance of us. For 
you are not the only one who has been elected from among monks, nor the only one to have presided over 
a monastery, or to have been beloved by monks. But you know that not only was Serapion a monk, and 
presided over that number of monks; you were not unaware of how many monks Apollos was father; you 
know Agathon, and are not ignorant of Ariston. You remember Ammonius who went abroad with Serapion. 
Perhaps you have also heard of Muitus in the upper Thebaid, and can learn about Paul at Latopolis, and 
many others. And yet these, when elected, did not gainsay; but taking Elisha as an example, and knowing 
the story of Elijah, and having learnt all about the disciples and apostles, they grappled with the charge, 
and did not despise the ministry, and were not inferior to themselves, but rather look for the reward of 
their labour, advancing themselves, and guiding others onward. For how many have they turned away 
from the idols? How many have they caused to cease from their familiarity with demons by their warning? 
How many servants have they brought to the Lord, so as to cause those who saw such wonders to marvel 
at the sight? Or is it not a great wonder to make a damsel live as a virgin, and a young man live in 
continence, and an idolater come to know Christ? 


8. Let not monks then prevent you, as though you alone had been elected from among monks; nor do you 
make excuses, to the effect that you will deteriorate. For you may even grow better if you imitate Paul, 
and follow up the actions of the Saints. For you know that men like those, when appointed stewards of the 
mysteries, all the more pressed forward to the mark of their high calling . When did Paul meet martyrdom 
and expect to receive his crown, if not after being sent to teach? When did Peter make his confession, if 
not when he was preaching the Gospel, and had become a fisher of men ? When was Elijah taken up, if not 
after completing his prophetic career? When did Elisha gain a double share of the Spirit, if not after 
leaving all to follow Elijah? Or why did the Saviour choose disciples, if not to send them out as apostles? 


9. So take these as an example, beloved Dracontius, and do not say, or believe those who say, that the 
bishop’s office is an occasion of sin, nor that it gives rise to temptations to sin. For it is possible for you 
also as a bishop to hunger and thirst , as Paul did. You can drink no wine, like Timothy , and fast 
constantly too, like Paul , in order that thus fasting after his example you may feast others with your 
words, and while thirsting for lack of drink, water others by teaching. Let not your advisers, then, allege 
these things. For we know both bishops who fast, and monks who eat. We know bishops who drink no 
wine, as well as monks who do. We know bishops who work wonders, as well as monks who do not. Many 
also of the bishops have not even married, while monks have been fathers of children; just as conversely 
we know bishops who are fathers of children and monks of the completest kind .’ And again, we know 
clergy who suffer hunger, and monks who fast. For it is possible in the latter way, and not forbidden in the 
former. But let a man, wherever he is, strive earnestly; for the crown is given not according to position, 
but according to action. 


10. Do not then suffer those who give contrary advice. But rather hasten and delay not; the more so as the 
holy festival is approaching; so that the laity may not keep the feast without you, and you bring great 
danger upon yourself. For who will in your absence preach them the Easter sermon? Who will announce to 
them the great day of the Resurrection, if you art in hiding? Who will counsel them, if you are in flight, to 
keep the feast fittingly? Ah, how many will be the better if you appear, how many be injured if you fly! And 
who will think well of you for this? and why do they advise you not to take up the bishop’s office, when 


they themselves wish to have presbyters ? For if you are bad, let them not associate with you. But if they 
know that you are good, let them not envy the others. For if, as they say, teaching and government is an 
occasion of sin, let them not be taught themselves, nor have presbyters, lest they deteriorate, both they 
and those who teach them. But do not attend to these human sayings, nor suffer those who give such 
advice, as I have often already said. But rather make haste and turn to the Lord, in order that, taking 
thought for his sheep, you may remember us also. But to this end I have bidden our beloved Hierax, the 
presbyter, and Maximus the reader go, and bid you by word of mouth also, that you may be able thus to 
learn both with what feelings I have written, and the danger that results from gainsaying the ordinance of 
the Church. 


LETTER L 


FIRST LETTER TO LUCIFER 


To our lord, and most beloved brother the Bishop and Confessor Lucifer. Athanasius greeting in the Lord. 


Being well in body by God’s favour, we have now sent our most beloved deacon Eutyches, that your most 
pious holiness, as is much desired by us, may be pleased to inform us of the safety of yourself and those 
with you. For we believe it is by the life of you Confessors and servants of God that the state of the 
Catholic Church is renewed; and that what heretics have assayed to rend in pieces, our Lord Jesus Christ 
by your means restores whole. 


For although the forerunners of Antichrist have by the power of this world done everything to put out the 
lantern of truth, yet the Deity by your confession shews its light all the clearer, so that none can fail to see 
their deceit. Heretofore perhaps they were able to dissimulate: now they are called Antichrists. For who 
can but execrate them, and fly from their communion like a taint, or the poison of a serpent? The whole 
Church everywhere is mourning, every city groans, aged bishops are suffering in exile, and heretics 
dissembling, who while denying Christ have made themselves publicans, sitting in the Churches and 
exacting revenue . O new kind of men and of persecution which the devil has devised, namely to use such 
cruelty, and even ministers as the agents of evil. But although they act thus, and have gone all lengths in 
pride and blasphemy, yet your confession, your piety and wisdom, will be the very greatest comfort and 
solace to the brotherhood. For it has been reported to us that your holiness has written to Constantius 
Augustus; and we wonder more and more that dwelling as it were among scorpions you yet preserve 
freedom of spirit, in order, by advice or teaching or correction, to bring those in error to the light of truth. 
I ask then, and all confessors join me in asking, that you will be good enough to send us a copy; so that all 
may perceive, not by hearsay only but by letters, the valour of your spirit, and the confidence and 
firmness of your faith. Those who are with me salute your holiness. I salute all those who are with you. 
May the deity ever keep you safe and sound and mindful of us, most beloved lord, and true man of God. 


Upon receiving this letter, blessed Lucifer sent the books which he had addressed to Constantius; and 
when he had read them Athanasius sent the following letter: 


LETTER LI 


SECOND LETTER TO LUCIFER 


To the most glorious lord and deservedly much-desired fellow-Bishop Lucifer, Athanasius greeting in the 
Lord. 


Although I believe that tidings have reached your holiness also of the persecution which the enemies of 
Christ have just now attempted to raise, seeking our blood, yet our own most beloved messengers can tell 
your piety about it. For to such a length did they dare to carry their madness by means of the soldiers, 
that they not only banished the Clergy of the city, but also went out to the Hermits, and laid their fatal 
hands upon Solitaries. Hence I also withdrew far away, lest those who entertained me should suffer 
trouble at their hands. For whom do Arians spare, who have spared not even their own souls? Or how can 
they give up their infamous actions while they persist in denying Christ our Lord the only Son of God? 
This is the root of their wickedness; on this foundation of sand they build up the perversity of their ways, 
as we find it written in the thirteenth Psalm, The fool said in his heart there is no God;’ and presently 
follows, Corrupt are they and become abominable in their works .’ Hence the Jews who denied the Son of 
God, deserved to be called a sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, a seed of evil doers, children 
without law .’ Why without law?’—because you have deserted the Lord. And so the most blessed Paul, 
when he had begun not only to believe in the Son of God, but also to preach His deity, wrote, I know 
nothing against myself .’ Accordingly we too, according to your confession of faith, desire to hold the 
Apostolic tradition, and to live according to the commands of the divine law, that we may be found along 
with you in that band in which now Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles and Martyrs are rejoicing. So then, 
though the Arian madness, aided by external power, was so active that our brethren on account of their 
fury could not even see the open air with freedom, yet by God’s favour, according to your prayers, I have 
been able, though with trouble and danger, to see the brother who is wont to bring me necessaries and 
the letters of your holiness, along with those of others. And so we have received the books of your most 


wise and religious soul, in which we have seen the image of an Apostle, the confidence of a Prophet, the 
teaching of truth, the doctrine of true faith, the way of heaven, the glory of martyrdom, the triumphs 
against the Arian heresy, the unimpaired tradition of our Fathers, the right rule of the Church’s order. O 
truly Lucifer, who according to your name bring the light of truth, and have set it on a candlestick to give 
light to all. For who, except the Arians, does not clearly see from your teaching the true faith and the taint 
of the Arians. Forcibly and admirably, like light from darkness, you have separated the truth from the 
subtilty and dishonesty of heretics, defended the Catholic Church, proved that the arguments of the 
Arians are nothing but a kind of hallucination, and taught that the diabolical gnashings of the teeth are to 
be despised. How good and welcome are your exhortations to martyrdom; how highly to be desired have 
you shewn death to be on behalf of Christ the Son of the living God . What love you have shewn for the 
world to come and for the heavenly life. You seem to be a true temple of the Saviour, Who dwells in you 
and utters these exact words through you, and has given such grace to your discourses. Beloved as you 
were before among all, now such passionate affection for you is settled in the minds of all, that they call 
you the Elijah of our times; and no wonder. For if they who seem to please God are called Sons of God, 
much more proper is it to give that name to the associates of the Prophets, namely the Confessors, and 
especially to you. Believe me, Lucifer, it is not you only who has uttered this, but the Holy Spirit with you. 
Whence comes so great a memory for the Scriptures? Whence an unimpaired sense and understanding of 
them? Whence has such an order of discourse been framed? Whence did you get such exhortations to the 
way of heaven, whence such confidence against the devil, and such proofs against heretics, unless the 
Holy Spirit had been lodged in you? Rejoice therefore to see that you are already there where also are 
your predecessors the martyrs, that is, among the band of angels. We also rejoice, having you as an 
example of valour, and patience, and liberty. For I blush to say anything of what you have written about 
my name , lest I should appear a flatterer. But I know and believe that the Lord Himself, Who has revealed 
all knowledge to your holy and religious spirit, will reward you for this labour also with a reward in the 
kingdom of the heavens. Since then you are such a man, we ask the Lord in prayer that you may pray for 
us, that in His mercy He may now deign to look down upon the Catholic Church, and deliver all His 
servants from the hands of persecutors; in order that all they too who have fallen on account of temporal 
fear may at length be enabled to raise themselves and return to the way of righteousness, led away from 
which they are wandering, poor people, not knowing in what a pit they are. In particular I ask, if I have 
said anything amiss, you would be good enough to overlook it, for from so great a fountain my 
unskilfulness has not been able to draw what it might have done. But as to our brethren, I ask you again 
to overlook my not having been able to see them. For truth itself is my witness that I wished and longed to 
compass this, and was greatly grieved at being unable. For my eyes ceased not from tears, nor my spirit 
from groaning, because we are not permitted even to see the brethren. But God is my witness, that on 
account of their persecution I have not been able to see even the parents whom I have . For what is there 
that the Arians leave undone? They watch the roads, observe those who enter and leave the city, search 
the vessels, go round the deserts, ransack houses, harass the brethren, cause unrest to everybody. But 
thanks be to God, in so doing they are more and more incurring the execration of all, and coming to be 
truly known for what your holiness has called them: slaves of Antichrist. And, poor wretches, hated as 
they are, they persist in their malice, until they shall be condemned to the death of their ancestor 
Pharaoh. Those with me salute your piety. Pray salute those who are with you. May God’s divine grace 
preserve you, mindful of us and ever blessed, worthily called man of God, servant of Christ, partner of the 
Apostles, comfort of the brotherhood, master of truth, and in all things most longed for. 


LETTER LII 


FIRST LETTER TO MONKS . (WRITTEN 358-360) 


1. To those in every place who are living a monastic life, who are established in the faith of God, and 
sanctified in Christ, and who say, Behold, we have forsaken all, and followed Thee ,’ brethren dearly 
beloved and longed for, heartiest greeting in the Lord. 


1. In compliance with your affectionate request, which you have frequently urged upon me, I have written 
a short account of the sufferings which ourselves and the Church have undergone, refuting, according to 
my ability, the accursed heresy of the Arian madmen, and proving how entirely it is alien from the Truth. 
And I thought it needful to represent to your Piety what pains the writing of these things has cost me, in 
order that you may understand thereby how truly the blessed Apostle has said, O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ;’ and may kindly bear with a weak man such as I am by nature. 
For the more I desired to write, and endeavoured to force myself to understand the Divinity of the Word, 
so much the more did the knowledge thereof withdraw itself from me; and in proportion as I thought that 
I apprehended it, in so much I perceived myself to fail of doing so. Moreover also I was unable to express 
in writing even what I seemed to myself to understand; and that which I wrote was unequal to the 
imperfect shadow of the truth which existed in my conception. 


2. Considering therefore how it is written in the Book of Ecclesiastes, I said, I will be wise, but it was far 
from me; That which is far off, and exceeding deep, who shall find it out ?’ and what is said in the Psalms, 
The knowledge of Thee is too wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot attain unto it ;’ and that Solomon says, 
It is the glory of God to conceal a thing ;’ I frequently designed to stop and to cease writing; believe me, I 
did. But lest I should be found to disappoint you, or by my silence to lead into impiety those who have 


made enquiry of you, and are given to disputation, I constrained myself to write briefly, what I have now 
sent to your piety. For although a perfect apprehension of the truth is at present far removed from us by 
reason of the infirmity of the flesh, yet it is possible, as the Preacher himself has said, to perceive the 
madness of the impious, and having found it, to say that it is more bitter than death .’ Wherefore for this 
reason, as perceiving this and able to find it out, I have written, knowing that to the faithful the detection 
of impiety is a sufficient information wherein piety consists. For although it be impossible to comprehend 
what God is, yet it is possible to say what He is not . And we know that He is not as man; and that it is not 
lawful to conceive of any originated nature as existing in Him. So also respecting the Son of God, although 
we are by nature very far from being able to comprehend Him; yet is it possible and easy to condemn the 
assertions of the heretics concerning Him, and to say, that the Son of God is not such; nor is it lawful even 
to conceive in our minds such things as they speak, concerning His Godhead; much less to utter them with 
the lips. 


3. Accordingly I have written as well as I was able; and you, dearly beloved, receive these communications 
not as containing a perfect exposition of the Godhead of the Word, but as being merely a refutation of the 
impiety of the enemies of Christ, and as containing and affording to those who desire it, suggestions for 
arriving at a pious and sound faith in Christ. And if in anything they are defective (and I think they are 
defective in all respects), pardon it with a pure conscience, and only receive favourably the boldness of my 
good intentions in support of godliness. For an utter condemnation of the heresy of the Arians, it is 
sufficient for you to know the judgment given by the Lord in the death of Arius, of which you have already 
been informed by others. For what the Holy God hath purposed, who shall scatter ?’ and whom the Lord 
condemned who shall justify ? After such a sign given, who do not now acknowledge, that the heresy is 
hated of God, however it may have men for its patrons? Now when you have read this account, pray for 
me, and exhort one another so to do. And immediately send it back to me, and suffer no one whatever to 
take a copy of it, nor transcribe it for yourselves . But like good money-changers be satisfied with the 
reading; but read it repeatedly if you desire to do so. For it is not safe that the writings of us babblers and 
private persons should fall into the hands of them that shall come after. Salute one another in love, and 
also all that come unto you in piety and faith. For if any man’ as the Apostle has said, love not the Lord, let 
him be anathema. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you . Amen.’ 


LETTER LIII 


SECOND LETTER TO MONKS 
Athanasius, Archbishop of Alexandria, to the Solitaries. 


Athanasius to those who practise a solitary life, and are settled in faith in God, most beloved brethren, 
greeting in the Lord. 


I thank the Lord who hath given to you to believe in Him, that ye too may have with the saints eternal life. 
But because there are certain persons who hold with Arius and go about the monasteries with no other 
object save that under colour of visiting you, and returning from us they may deceive the simple; whereas 
there are certain who, while they affirm that they do not hold with Arius, yet compromise themselves and 
worship with his party; I have been compelled, at the instance of certain most sincere brethren, to write 
at once in order that keeping faithfully and without guile the pious faith which God’s grace works in you, 
you may not give occasion of scandal to the brethren. For when any sees you, the faithful in Christ, 
associate and communicate with such people, [or worshipping along with them], certainly they will think 
it a matter of indifference and will fall into the mire of irreligion. Lest, then, this should happen, be 
pleased, beloved, to shun those who hold the impiety [of Arius], and moreover to avoid those who, while 
they pretend not to hold with Arius, yet worship with the impious. And we are specially bound to fly from 
the communion of men whose opinions we hold in execration. [If then any come to you, and, as blessed 
John says, brings with him right doctrine, say to him, All hail, and receive such an one as a brother.] But if 
any pretend that he confesses the right faith, but appear to communicate with those others, exhort him to 
abstain from such communion, and if he promise to do so, treat him as a brother, but if he persist in a 
contentious spirit, him avoid. [I might greatly lengthen my letter, adding from the divine Scriptures the 
outline of this teaching. But since, being wise men, you can anticipate those who write, and rather, being 
intent upon self-denial, are fit to instruct others also, I have dictated a short letter, as from one loving 
friend to others, in the confidence] that living as you do you will preserve a pure and sincere faith, and 
that those persons, seeing that you do not join with them in worship, will derive benefit, fearing lest they 
be accounted as impious, and as those who hold with them. 


LETTER LIV 
TO SERAPION, CONCERNING THE DEATH OF ARIUS 
Athanasius to Serapion , a brother and fellow-minister, health in the Lord. 


I have read the letters of your piety, in which you have requested me to make known to you the events of 
my times relating to myself, and to give an account of that most impious heresy of the Arians, in 


consequence of which I have endured these sufferings, and also of the manner of the death of Arius. With 
two out of your three demands I have readily undertaken to comply, and have sent to your Godliness what 
I wrote to the Monks; from which you will be able to learn my own history as well as that of the heresy. 
But with respect to the other matter, I mean the death, I debated with myself for a long time, fearing lest 
any one should suppose that I was exulting in the death of that man. But yet, since a disputation which 
has taken place amongst you concerning the heresy, has issued in this question, whether Arius died after 
previously communicating with the Church; I therefore was necessarily desirous of giving an account of 
his death, as thinking that the question would thus be set at rest, considering also that by making this 
known I should at the same time silence those who are fond of contention. For I conceive that when the 
wonderful circumstances connected with his death become known, even those who before questioned it 
will no longer venture to doubt that the Arian heresy is hateful in the sight of God. 


2. I was not at Constantinople when he died, but Macarius the Presbyter was, and I heard the account of 
it from him. Arius had been invited by the Emperor Constantine, through the interest of Eusebius and his 
fellows; and when he entered the presence the Emperor enquired of him, whether he held the Faith of the 
Catholic Church? And he declared upon oath that he held the right Faith, and gave in an account of his 
Faith in writing, suppressing the points for which he had been cast out of the Church by the Bishop 
Alexander, and speciously alleging expressions out of the Scriptures. When therefore he swore that he did 
not profess the opinions for which Alexander had excommunicated him, [the Emperor] dismissed him, 
saying , If thy Faith be right, thou hast done well to swear; but if thy Faith be impious, and thou hast 
sworn, God judge of thee according to thy oath.’ When he thus came forth from the presence of the 
Emperor, Eusebius and his fellows, with their accustomed violence, desired to bring him into the Church. 
But Alexander, the Bishop of Constantinople of blessed memory, resisted them, saying that the inventor of 
the heresy ought not to be admitted to communion; whereupon Eusebius and his fellows threatened, 
declaring, As we have caused him to be invited by the Emperor, in opposition to your wishes, so to- 
morrow, though it be contrary to your desire, Arius shall have communion with us in this Church.’ It was 
the Sabbath when they said this. 


3. When the Bishop Alexander heard this, he was greatly distressed, and entering into the church, he 
stretched forth his hands unto God, and bewailed himself; and casting himself upon his face in the 
chancel, he prayed, lying upon the pavement. Macarius also was present, and prayed with him, and heard 
his words. And he besought these two things, saying, If Arius is brought to communion to-morrow, let me 
Thy servant depart, and destroy not the pious with the impious; but if Thou wilt spare Thy Church (and I 
know that Thou wilt spare), look upon the words of Eusebius and his fellows, and give not thine 
inheritance to destruction and reproach , and take off Arius, lest if he enter into the Church, the heresy 
also may seem to enter with him, and henceforward impiety be accounted for piety.’ When the Bishop had 
thus prayed, he retired in great anxiety; and a wonderful and extraordinary circumstance took place. 
While Eusebius and his fellows threatened, the Bishop prayed; but Arius, who had great confidence in 
Eusebius and his fellows, and talked very wildly, urged by the necessities of nature withdrew, and 
suddenly, in the language of Scripture, falling headlong he burst asunder in the midst ,’ and immediately 
expired as he lay, and was deprived both of communion and of his life together. 


4. Such has been the end of Arius: and Eusebius and his fellows, overwhelmed with shame, buried their 
accomplice, while the blessed Alexander, amidst the rejoicings of the Church, celebrated the Communion 
with piety and orthodoxy, praying with all the brethren, and greatly glorifying God, not as exulting in his 
death (God forbid!), for it is appointed unto all men once to die ,’ but because this thing had been shewn 
forth in a manner transcending human judgments. For the Lord Himself judging between the threats of 
Eusebius and his fellows, and the prayer of Alexander, condemned the Arian heresy, shewing it to be 
unworthy of communion with the Church, and making manifest to all, that although it receive the support 
of the Emperor and of all mankind, yet it was condemned by the Church herself. So the antichristian gang 
of the Arian madmen has been shewn to be unpleasing to God and impious; and many of those who before 
were deceived by it changed their opinions. For none other than the Lord Himself who was blasphemed by 
them condemned the heresy which rose up against Him, and again shewed that howsoever the Emperor 
Constantius may now use violence to the Bishops in behalf of it, yet it is excluded from the communion of 
the Church, and alien from the kingdom of heaven. Wherefore also let the question which has arisen 
among you be henceforth set at rest; (for this was the agreement made among you), and let no one join 
himself to the heresy, but let even those who have been deceived repent. For who shall receive what the 
Lord condemned? And will not he who takes up the support of that which He has made excommunicate, 
be guilty of great impiety, and manifestly an enemy of Christ? 


5. Now this is sufficient to confound the contentious; read it therefore to those who before raised this 
question, as well as what was briefly addressed to the Monks against the heresy, in order that they may be 
led thereby more strongly to condemn the impiety and wickedness of the Arian madmen. Do not however 
consent to give a copy of these to any one, neither transcribe them for yourself (I have signified the same 
to the Monks also); but as a sincere friend, if anything is wanting in what I have written, add it, and 
immediately send them back to me. For you will be able to learn from the letter which I have written to 
the Brethren, what pains it has cost me to write it, and also to perceive that it is not safe for the writings 
of a private person to be published (especially if they relate to the highest and chief doctrines), for this 
reason;—lest what is imperfectly expressed through infirmity or the obscurity of language, do hurt to the 


reader. For the majority of men do not consider the faith, or the aim of the writer, but either through envy 
or a spirit of contention, receive what is written as themselves choose, according to an opinion which they 
have previously formed, and misinterpret it to suit their pleasure. But the Lord grant that the Truth and a 
sound faith in our Lord Jesus Christ may prevail among all, and especially among those to whom you read 
this. Amen. 


LETTER LV 


LETTER TO RUFINIANUS 
To our lord, son, and most desired fellow-minister Rufinianus . Athanasius greeting in the Lord. 


You write what is proper for a beloved son to write to a father: accordingly, I embraced you when you 
came near me in writing, most desired Rufinianus. And I, though I might write to you as a son both in the 
opening and the middle and the close, refrained, lest my commendation and testimony should be made 
known by writing. For you are my letter, as it is written , known and read in the heart. That you then are 
in such case, believe, yea believe. I address you, and invite you to write. For by doing so you afford me the 
highest gratification. But since in an honourable and church-like spirit, such as becomes your piety, you 
ask me about those who were drawn away by necessity but not corrupted by error, and wish me to write 
what resolution has been come to about them, whether in synods or elsewhere; know, most desired Lord, 
that to begin with , when violence was ceased, a synod has been held, bishops from foreign parts being 
present; while others have been held by our fellow-ministers resident in Greece, as well as by those in 
Spain and Gaul : and the same decision was come to here and everywhere, namely, in the case of those 
who had fallen and been leaders of impiety, to pardon them upon their repentance, but not to give them 
the position of clergy: but in the case of men not deliberate in impiety, but drawn away by necessity and 
violence, that they should not only receive pardon, but should occupy the position of clergy: the more so, 
in that they offered a plausible defence, and what had happened seemed due to a certain special purpose . 
For they assured us that they had not gone over to impiety; but lest certain most impious persons should 
be elected and ruin the Churches they elected rather to acquiesce in the violence and to bear the burden, 
than to lose the people. But in saying this, they appeared to us to say what was plausible; for they alleged 
in excuse Aaron the brother of Moses, who in the wilderness acquiesced in the people’s transgression; 
and that he had had as his excuse the danger of the people returning to Egypt and abiding in idolatry. For 
there was reason in the view, that if they remained in the wilderness they might cease from their impiety: 
but if they went into Egypt they would become ruined and increase the impiety in their midst. For this 
reason, then, they have been allowed to rank as clergy, those who had been deceived and suffered 
violence being pardoned. I give this information to your piety in the confidence that you will both accept 
what has been resolved upon, and not charge those who assembled, as I have said, with remissness. But 
be good enough to read it to the clergy and laity under you, that they may be informed, and may not 
blame you for being thus minded about such persons. For it would not be fitting for me to write, when 
your piety is able to do so, and to announce our mind with regard to them, and carry out all that remains 
to be done. Thanks to the Lord that filled you with all utterance and with all knowledge. Let then those 
that repent openly anathematise by name the error of Eudoxius and Euzoius. For they blasphemed still, 
and wrote that He was a creature, ringleaders of the Arian heresy. But let them confess the faith 
confessed by the fathers at Nicaea, and that they put no other synod before that one. Greet the 
brotherhood with you. That with us greets you in the Lord. 


LETTER LVI 


TO THE EMPEROR JOVIAN 
Copy of a letter of the Emperor Jovian, sent to Athanasius, the most holy Archbishop of Alexandria. 
To the most religious and friend of God, Athanasius, Jovian. 


Admiring exceedingly the achievements of your most honourable life, and of your likeness to the God of 
all, and of your affection toward our Saviour Christ, we accept you, most honoured bishop. And inasmuch 
as you have not flinched from all labour, nor from the fear of your persecutors, and, regarding dangers 
and threats of the sword as dung, holding the rudder of the orthodox faith which is dear to you, are 
contending even until now for the truth, and continue to exhibit yourself as a pattern to all the people of 
the faithful, and an example of virtue:—our imperial Majesty recalls you, and desires that you should 
return to the office of the teaching of salvation. Return then to the holy Churches, and tend the people of 
God, and send up to God with zeal your prayers for our clemency. For we know that by your supplication 
we, and all who hold with us [the Christian faith], shall have great assistance from the supreme God. 


56. Letter of Athanasius to Jovian concerning the Faith. 
1. A desire to learn and a yearning for heavenly things is suitable to a religious Emperor; for thus you will 


truly have your heart’ also in the hand of God .’ Since then your Piety desired to learn from us the faith of 
the Catholic Church, giving thanks for these things to the Lord, we counselled above all things to remind 


your Piety of the faith confessed by the Fathers at Nicaea. For this certain set at nought, while plotting 
against us in many ways, because we would not comply with the Arian heresy, and they have become 
authors of heresy and schisms in the Catholic Church. For the true and pious faith in the Lord has become 
manifest to all, being both known and read ‘ from the Divine Scriptures. For in it both the saints were 
made perfect and suffered martyrdom, and now are departed in the Lord; and the faith would have abode 
inviolate always had not the wickedness of certain heretics presumed to tamper with it. For a certain 
Arius and those with him attempted to corrupt it, and to introduce impiety in its place, affirming that the 
Son of God was from nought, and a creature, and a thing made and changeable. But with these words 
they deceived many, so that even they that seemed to be somewhat were carried away ,’ with their 
blasphemy. And yet our holy Fathers, as we said before, came promptly together at the Synod at Nicaea, 
and anathematised them, and confessed in writing the faith of the Catholic Church, so that, this being 
everywhere preached, the heresy kindled by the heretics might be quenched. This faith then was 
everywhere in every Church sincerely known and preached. But since now certain who wish to renew the 
Arian heresy have presumed to set at nought this faith confessed at Nicaea by the Fathers, and while 
pretending to confess it, do in fact deny it, explaining away the Coessential ,’ and blaspheming of their 
own accord against the Holy Spirit, in affirming that It is a creature, and came into being as a thing made 
by the Son, we hasten as of bounden duty, in view of the injury resulting to the people from such 
blasphemy, to hand to your Piety the faith confessed at Nicaea; in order that thy religiousness may know 
what has been written with all accuracy, and how far wrong they are who teach contrary to it. 


2. For know, most religious Augustus, that these things have been preached from time immemorial, and 
this faith the Fathers who met at Nicaea confessed; and to it have assented all the Churches in every 
quarter, both those in Spain, and Britain, and the Gauls, and all Italy and Dalmatia, Dacia and Moesia, 
Macedonia and all Greece, and in all Africa and Sardinia, and Cyprus and Crete, as well as Pamphylia, 
Lycia and Isauria, and those in Egypt and the Libyas, Pontus and Cappadocia, and those near at hand to 
us , and the Churches in the East, except a few who hold with Arius. For of all those above mentioned we 
have both learnt the opinion by experience, and we have letters. And you know, O most religious 
Augustus, that even if some few speak against this faith, they cannot create a demurrer , inasmuch as the 
whole world holds the Apostolic faith. For they having long been infected by the Arian heresy, now the 
more obstinately oppose the truth. And that your Piety may know, although you know already, yet we 
hasten to append the faith confessed by the Bishops at Nicaea. The faith then confessed at Nicaea by the 
Fathers is as follows:— 


3. We believe , &c., &c. 


4. By this faith, Augustus, all must needs abide, as Divine and Apostolic, and none must unsettle it by 
plausibilities, and contentions about words, which is what the Arian madmen have done, saying that the 
Son of God is from nought, and that once there was when He was not, and that He is created, and made 
and changeable. For for this cause, as we said before, the Synod at Nicaea anathematised such heresy, but 
confessed the faith of the truth. For they have not merely said that the Son is like the Father, lest He 
should be believed merely like God, instead of Very God from God; but they wrote Coessential,’ which was 
peculiar to a genuine and true Son, truly and naturally from the Father. Nor yet did they make the Holy 
Spirit alien from the Father and the Son, but rather glorified Him together with the Father and the Son, in 
the one faith of the Holy Triad, because there is in the Holy Triad also one Godhead. 


Appendix to Letter LVI. 


Petition made at Antioch to Jovian the Emperor on the part of Lucius and Bernicianus, and certain other 
Arians against Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria. 


First Petition which they made as the Emperor was departing to Camp, at the Roman Gate. 


May it please your Might and your Majesty and your Piety to hear us. The Emperor: Who are you and 
where from?’ The Arians: Christians, my Lord.’ Emperor: Where from, and from what city?’ The Arians: 
Alexandria.’—Emperor: What do you want?’ The Arians: May it please your Might and your Majesty, give 
us a Bishop.’ Emperor: I ordered the former one, whom you had before, Athanasius, to occupy the See.’ 
The Arians: May it please your Might: he has been many years both in banishment, and under accusation.’ 
Suddenly a soldier answered in indignation: May it please your Majesty, enquire of them who they are and 
where from, for these are the leavings and refuse of Cappadocia, the remains of that unholy George who 
desolated the city and the world.’ The Emperor on hearing this set spurs to his horse, and departed to the 
Camp. 


Second Petition of the Arians. 


We have accusations and clear proofs against Athanasius, in that ten and twenty years ago he was 
deprived by the ever memorable Constantine and Constantius, and incurred banishment under the most 
religious and philosophical and blessed Julian.’ Emperor: Accusations ten, twenty, and thirty years old are 
now obsolete. Don’t speak to me about Athanasius, for I know why he was accused, and how he was 
banished.’ 


Forasmuch as this doctrine is vindicated even on the principle of judicial retribution, on the pretence that 
the souls of men obtain as their partners the kind of animals which are suited to their life and deserts,—as 
if they ought to be, according to their several characters, either slain in criminals destined to execution, 
or reduced to hard work in menials, or fatigued and wearied in labourers, or foully disgraced in the 
unclean; or, again, on the same principle, reserved for honour, and love, and care, and attentive regard in 
characters most eminent in rank and virtue, usefulness, and tender sensibility,—I must here also remark, 
that if souls undergo a transformation, they will actually not be able to accomplish and experience the 
destinies which they shall deserve; and the aim and purpose of judicial recompense will be brought to 
nought, as there will be wanting the sense and consciousness of merit and retribution. And there must be 
this want of consciousness, if souls lose their condition; and there must ensue this loss, if they do not 
continue in one stay. But even if they should have permanency enough to remain unchanged until the 
judgment,—a point which Mercurius AEgyptius recognised, when he said that the soul, after its separation 
from the body, was not dissipated back into the soul of the universe, but retained permanently its distinct 
individuality, “in order that it might render,” to use his own words, “an account to the Father of those 
things which it has done in the body;”—(even supposing all this, I say,) I still want to examine the justice, 
the solemnity, the majesty, and the dignity of this reputed judgment of God, and see whether human 
judgment has not too elevated a throne in it—exaggerated in both directions, in its office both of 
punishments and rewards, too severe in dealing out its vengeance, and too lavish in bestowing its favour. 
What do you suppose will become of the soul of the murderer? (It will animate), I suppose, some cattle 
destined for the slaughter-house and the shambles, that it may itself be killed, even as it has killed; and be 
itself flayed, since it has fleeced others; and be itself used for food, since it has cast to the wild beasts the 
ill-fated victims whom it once slew in woods and lonely roads. Now, if such be the judicial retribution 
which it is to receive, is not such a soul likely to find more of consolation than of punishment, in the fact 
that it receives its coup de grace from the hands of most expert practitioners—is buried with condiments 
served in the most piquant styles of an Apicius or a Lurco, is introduced to the tables of your exquisite 
Ciceros, is brought up on the most splendid dishes of a Sylla, finds its obsequies in a banquet, is devoured 
by respectable (mouths) on a par with itself, rather than by kites and wolves, so that all may see how it 
has got a man’s body for its tomb, and has risen again after returning to its own kindred race—exulting in 
the face of human judgments, if it has experienced them? For these barbarous sentences of death consign 
to various wild beasts, which are selected and trained even against their nature for their horrible office 
the criminal who has committed murder, even while yet alive; nay, hindered from too easily dying, by a 
contrivance which retards his last moment in order to aggravate his punishment. But even if his soul 
should have anticipated by its departure the sword’s last stroke, his body at all events must not escape 
the weapon: retribution for his own crime is yet exacted by stabbing his throat and stomach, and piercing 
his side. After that he is flung into the fire, that his very grave may be cheated. In no other way, indeed, is 
a sepulture allowed him. Not that any great care, after all, is bestowed on his pyre, so that other animals 
light upon his remains. At any rate, no mercy is shown to his bones, no indulgence to his ashes, which 
must be punished with exposure and nakedness. The vengeance which is inflicted among men upon the 
homicide is really as great as that which is imposed by nature. Who would not prefer the justice of the 
world, which, as the apostle himself testifies, “beareth not the sword in vain,” and which is an institute of 
religion when it severely avenges in defence of human life? When we contemplate, too, the penalties 
awarded to other crimes—gibbets, and holocausts, and sacks, and harpoons, and precipices—who would 
not think it better to receive his sentence in the courts of Pythagoras and Empedocles? For even the 
wretches whom they will send into the bodies of asses and mules to be punished by drudgery and slavery, 
how will they congratulate themselves on the mild labour of the mill and the water-wheel, when they 
recollect the mines, and the convict-gangs, and the public works, and even the prisons and black-holes, 
terrible in their idle, do-nothing routine? Then, again, in the case of those who, after a course of integrity, 
have surrendered their life to the Judge, I likewise look for rewards, but I rather discover punishments. To 
be sure, it must be a handsome gain for good men to be restored to life in any animals whatsoever! 
Homer, so dreamt Ennius, remembered that he was once a peacock; however, I cannot for my part believe 
poets, even when wide awake. A peacock, no doubt, is a very pretty bird, pluming itself, at will, on its 
splendid feathers; but then its wings do not make amends for its voice, which is harsh and unpleasant; 
and there is nothing that poets like better than a good song. His transformation, therefore, into a peacock 
was to Homer a penalty, not an honour. The world’s remuneration will bring him a much greater joy, when 
it lauds him as the father of the liberal sciences; and he will prefer the ornaments of his fame to the 
graces of his tail! But never mind! let poets migrate into peacocks, or into swans, if you like, especially as 
swans have a respectable voice: in what animal will you invest that righteous hero AEacus? In what beast 
will you clothe the chaste and excellent Dido? What bird shall fall to the lot of Patience? what animal to 
the lot of Holiness? what fish to that of Innocence? Now all creatures are the servants of man; all are his 
subjects, all his dependants. If by and by he is to become one of these creatures, he is by such a change 
debased and degraded, he to whom, for his virtues, images, statues, and titles are freely awarded as 
public honours and distinguished privileges, he to whom the senate and the people vote even sacrifices! 
Oh, what judicial sentences for gods to pronounce, as men’s recompense after death! They are more 
mendacious than any human judgments; they are contemptible as punishments, disgusting as rewards; 
such as the worst of men could never fear, nor the best desire; such indeed, as criminals will aspire to, 
rather than saints,—the former, that they may escape more speedily the world’s stern sentence,—the 
latter that they may more tardily incur it. How well, (forsooth), O ye philosophers do you teach us, and 
how usefully do you advise us, that after death rewards and punishments fall with lighter weight! 


Third Petition of the Arians. 


And now again, we have certain other accusations against Athanasius.’ Emperor: The rights of the case 
will not appear by means of crowded numbers, and clamours, but choose two from yourselves, and from 
the party of the majority other two, for I cannot answer each one severally.’ Those from the majority: 
These are the leavings from the unholy George, who desolated our province, and who would not allow a 
counsellor to dwell in the cities.’ The Arians: May it please you, any one you will except Athanasius.’ 
Emperor: I told you that the case of Athanasius was already settled,’ (and then angrily) feri, feri !’ The 
Arians: May it please you, if you send Athanasius, our city is ruined, and no one assembles with him.’ 
Emperor: Yet I took pains, and ascertained that he holds right opinions and is orthodox, and teaches 
aright.’ The Arians: With his mouth he utters what is right, but in his soul he harbours guile.’ Emperor: 
That will do, you have testified of him, that he utters what is right and teaches aright, but if he teaches 
and speaks aright with his tongue, but harbours evil thoughts in his soul, it concerns him before God. For 
we are men, and hear what is said; but what is in the heart God knows.’ The Arians: Authorise our holding 
communion together.’ Emperor: Why, who prevents you?’ The Arians: May it please you, he proclaims us 
as sectarians and dogmatisers.’ Emperor: It is his duty, and that of those who teach aright.’ The Arians: 
May it please your Might; we cannot bear this man, and he has taken away the lands of the Churches.’ 
Emperor: Oh then, it is on account of property you are come here, and not on account of the faith’—then 
he added—go away, and keep the peace.’ Once more he added to the Arians: Go away to the Church, to- 
morrow you have a Communion, and after the dismissal, there are Bishops here, and here is Nemesinus , 
each one of you shall sign as he believes: Athanasius is here too; whoever does not know the word of faith, 
let him learn from Athanasius. You have to-morrow and the day after, for I am going out to Camp.’ And a 
certain lawyer belonging to the Cynics petitioned the Emperor: May it please your Majesty, on account of 
Bishop Athanasius, the Receiver-General seized my houses.’ Emperor: If the Receiver-General seized your 
houses what has that to do with Athanasius?’ Another lawyer, Patalas, said: I have a complaint against 
Athanasius.’ Emperor: And what have you to do with Christians, being a heathen?’ But certain of the 
majority of them of Antioch took Lucius and brought him to the Emperor, saying: May it please your Might 
and your Majesty, look whom they wanted to make a Bishop!’ 


Another petition made at the porch of the palace on the part of Lucius:—May it please your Might, listen 
to me.’ The Emperor stopped and said: I ask you, Lucius, how did you come here, by sea or by land?’ 
Lucius: May it please you, by sea.’ Emperor: Well, Lucius, may the God of the world, and the radiant sun, 
and moon, be angry with those men that made the voyage with you, for not casting you into the sea; and 
may that ship never again have fair winds, nor find a haven with her passengers when in a storm.’ And 
through Euzoius the unbelieving Arians asked Probatius and his fellows, the successors of Eusebius and 
Bardio as eunuchs, that they might be granted an audience. The Emperor learned this, and tortured the 
eunuchs and said: If any one wants to make a petition against Christians let this be his fate.’ And so the 
Emperor dismissed them. 


LETTER LVII 


FIRST LETTER TO ORSISIUS 


And having spent a few days there, he saith to the Abbat Theodorus: Since the Passover is nigh, visit the 
brethren after your manner; and as the Lord shall dispose me, I will do. And he embraced him, and sent 
him away, having written a letter by him to the Abbat Orsisius and the brethren, to the following effect:’— 


I have seen your fellow-worker and father of the brethren, Theodorus, and in him the master of our father 
Pachomius. And I rejoiced to see the sons of the Church, and they made me glad by their presence. But 
the Lord is their recompenser. And as Theodorus was about to leave me for you, he said to me: Remember 
me. And I said to him: If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand be forgotten, yea let my tongue 
cleave to my throat if 1 remember thee not . 


LETTER LVIII 


SECOND LETTER TO ORSISIUS 


But the most holy Archbishop Athanasius, when he heard about our father Theodorus, was grieved, and 
sent this letter to the Abbat Orsisius and the brethren to console them for his decease, as follows:’— 


Athanasius to Orsisius, Abbat, father of monks, and to all with him who practise the solitary life, and are 
settled in faith in God, beloved brethren most longed for in the Lord, greeting. 


I have heard about the decease of the blessed Theodorus , and the tidings caused me great anxiety, 
knowing as I did his value to you. Now if it had not been Theodorus, I should have used many words to 
you, with tears, considering what follows after death. But since it is Theodorus whom you and I have 
known, what need I say in my letter save Blessed is’ Theodorus, who hath not walked in the council of the 
ungodly ?’ But if he is blessed that feareth the Lord ,’ we may now confidently call him blessed, having the 
firm assurance that he has reached as it were a haven, and has a life without care. Would that the same 


had also befallen each one of us; would that each of us in his running might thus arrive; would that each 
of us, on his voyage, might moor his own bark there in the stormless haven, so that, at rest with the 
fathers, he might say, here will I dwell, for I have a delight therein .’ Wherefore, brethren beloved and 
most longed-for, weep not for Theodorus, for he is not dead, but sleepeth .’ Let none weep when he 
remembers him, but imitate his life. For one must not grieve over one that is gone to the place where grief 
is not. This I write to you all in common; but especially to you, beloved and most longed for Orsisius, in 
order that now that he is fallen asleep, you may take up the whole charge, and take his place among the 
brethren. For while he survived, you two were as one, and when one was away, the work of both was 
carried on: and when both were there you were as one, discoursing to the beloved ones what made for 
their good. Thus act, then, and so doing write and tell me of the safety of yourself and of the brotherhood. 
And I exhort you all to pray together that the Lord may grant further peace to the Churches. For we now 
kept festival with joy, both Easter and Pentecost, and we rejoice in the benefits of the Lord. I write to you 
all. Greet all who fear the Lord. Those with me greet you. I pray that you may be well in the Lord, beloved 
and much-longed-for brethren. 


LETTER LIX 
TO EPICTETUS 


To my Lord, beloved brother, and most-longed-for fellow-minister Epictetus , Athanasius greeting in the 
Lord. I thought that all vain talk of all heretics, many as they may be, had been stopped by the Synod 
which was held at Nicaea. For the Faith there confessed by the Fathers according to the divine Scriptures 
is enough by itself at once to overthrow all impiety, and to establish the religious belief in Christ. For this 
reason at the present time, at the assembling of diverse synods, both in Gaul and Spain, and great Rome , 
all who came together, as though moved by one spirit, unanimously anathematised those who still were 
secretly holding with Arius, namely Auxentius of Milan, Ursacius, Valens, and Gaius of Pannonia. And they 
wrote everywhere, that, whereas the above-said were devising the names of synods to cite on their side, 
no synod should be cited in the Catholic Church save only that which was held at Nicaea, which was a 
monument of victory over all heresy, but especially the Arian, which was the main reason of the synod 
assembling when it did. How then, after all this, are some attempting to raise doubts or questions? If they 
belong to the Arians, this is not to be wondered at, that they find fault with what was drawn up against 
themselves, just as the Gentiles when they hear that the idols of the heathen are silver and gold, the work 
of men’s hands ,’ think the doctrine of the divine Cross folly. But if those who desire to reopen everything 
by raising questions belong to those who think they believe aright, and love what the fathers have 
declared, they are simply doing what the prophet describes, giving their neighbour turbid confusion to 
drink , and fighting about words to no good purpose, save to the subversion of the simple. 


2. I write this after reading the memoranda submitted by your piety, which I could wish had not been 
written at all, so that not even any record of these things should go down to posterity. For who ever yet 
heard the like? Who ever taught or learned it? For from Sion shall come forth the law of God, and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem ;’ but whence came forth this? What lower region has vomited the 
statement that the Body born of Mary is coessential with the Godhead of the Word? or that the Word has 
been changed into flesh, bones, hair, and the whole body, and altered from its own nature? Or who ever 
heard in a Church, or even from Christians, that the Lord wore a body putatively, not in nature; or who 
ever went so far in impiety as to say and hold, that this Godhead, which is coessential with the Father, was 
circumcised and became imperfect instead of perfect; and that what hung upon the tree was not the body, 
but the very creative Essence and Wisdom? Or who that hears that the Word transformed for Himself a 
passible body, not of Mary, but of His own Essence, could call him who said this a Christian? Or who 
devised this abominable impiety, for it to enter even his imagination, and for him to say that to pronounce 
the Lord’s Body to be of Mary is to hold a Tetrad instead of a Triad in the Godhead? Those who think thus, 
saying that the Body of the Saviour which He put on from Mary, is of the Essence of the Triad. Or whence 
again have certain vomited an impiety as great as those already mentioned; saying namely, that the body 
is not newer than the Godhead of the Word, but was coeternal with it always, since it was compounded of 
the Essence of Wisdom. Or how did men called Christians venture even to doubt whether the Lord, Who 
proceeded from Mary, while Son of God by Essence and Nature, is of the seed of David according to the 
flesh , and of the flesh of the Holy Mary? Or who have been so venturesome as to say that Christ Who 
suffered in the flesh and was crucified is not Lord, Saviour, God, and Son of the Father ? Or how can they 
wish to be called Christians who say that the Word has descended upon a holy man as upon one of the 
prophets, and has not Himself become man, taking the body from Mary; but that Christ is one person, 
while the Word of God, Who before Mary and before the ages was Son of the Father, is another? Or how 
can they be Christians who say that the Son is one, and the Word of God another? 


3. Such were the contents of the memoranda; diverse statements, but one in their sense and in their 
meaning; tending to impiety. It was for these things that men who make their boast in the confession of 
the fathers drawn up at Nicaea were disputing and quarrelling with one another. But I marvel that your 
piety suffered it, and that you did not stop those who said such things, and propound to them the right 
faith, so that upon hearing it they might hold their peace, or if they opposed it might be counted as 
heretics. For the statements are not fit for Christians to make or to hear, on the contrary they are in every 
way alien from the Apostolic teaching. For this reason, as I said above, I have caused what they say to be 


baldly inserted in my letter, so that one who merely hears may perceive the shame and impiety therein 
contained. And although it would be right to denounce and expose in full the folly of those who have had 
such ideas, yet it would be a good thing to close my letter here and write no more. For what is so 
manifestly shewn to be evil, it is not necessary to waste time in exposing further, lest contentious persons 
think the matter doubtful. It is enough merely to answer such things as follows: we are content with the 
fact that this is not the teaching of the Catholic Church, nor did the fathers hold this. But lest the 
inventors of evil things ‘ make entire silence on our part a pretext for shamelessness, it will be well to 
mention a few points from Holy Scripture, in case they may even thus be put to shame, and cease from 
these foul devices. 


4. Whence did it occur to you, sirs, to say that the Body is of one Essence with the Godhead of the Word? 
For it is well to begin at this point, in order that by shewing this opinion to be unsound, all the others too 
may be proved to be the same. Now from the divine Scriptures we discover nothing of the kind. For they 
say that God came in a human body. But the fathers who also assembled at Nicaea say that, not the body, 
but the Son Himself is coessential with the Father, and that while He is of the Essence of the Father, the 
body, as they admitted according to the Scriptures, is of Mary. Either then deny the Synod of Nicaea, and 
as heretics bring in your doctrine from the side; or, if you wish to be children of the fathers, do not hold 
the contrary of what they wrote. For here again you may see how monstrous it is: If the Word is 
coessential with the body which is of earthly nature, while the Word is, by your own confession, 
coessential with the Father, it will follow that even the Father Himself is coessential with the body 
produced from the earth. And why any longer blame the Arians for calling the Son a creature, when you 
go off to another form of impiety, saying that the Word was changed into flesh and bones and hair and 
muscles and all the body, and was altered from its own nature? For it is time for you to say openly that He 
was born of earth; for from earth is the nature of the bones and of all the body. What then is this great 
folly of yours, that you fight even with one another? For in saying that the Word is coessential with the 
Body, you distinguish the one from the other , while in saying that He has been changed into flesh, you 
imagine a change of the Word Himself. And who will tolerate you any longer if you so much as utter these 
opinions? For you have gone further in impiety than any heresy. For if the Word is coessential with the 
Body, the commemoration and the work of Mary are superfluous , inasmuch as the body could have 
existed before Mary, just as the Word also is eternal: if, that is, it is as you say co-essential with the Body. 
Or what need was there even of the Word coming among us, to put on what was coessential with Himself, 
or to change His own nature and become a body? For the Deity does not take hold of itself, so as to put on 
what is of its own Essence, any more than the Word sinned, in that it ransoms the sins of others, in order 
that changing into a body it should offer itself a sacrifice for itself, and ransom itself. 


5. But this is not so, far be the thought. For he takes hold of the seed of Abraham ,’ as the apostle said; 
whence it behoved Him to be made like His brethren in all things, and to take a Body like us. This is why 
Mary is truly presupposed, in order that He may take it from her, and offer it for us as His own. And this 
Isaiah pointed to in his prophecy, in the words: Behold the Virgin ,’ while Gabriel is sent to her—not 
simply to a virgin, but to a virgin betrothed to a man ,’ in order that by means of the betrothed man he 
might shew that Mary was really a human being. And for this reason Scripture also mentions her bringing 
forth, and tells of her wrapping Him in swaddling clothes; and therefore, too, the paps which He sucked 
were called blessed . And He was offered as a sacrifice, in that He Who was born had opened the womb . 
Now all these things are proofs that the Virgin brought forth. And Gabriel preached the Gospel to her 
without uncertainty, saying not merely what is born in thee,’ lest the body should be thought to be 
extraneously induced upon her, but of thee,’ that what was born might be believed to be naturally from 
her, inasmuch as Nature clearly shews that it is impossible for a virgin to produce milk unless she has 
brought forth, and impossible for a body to be nourished with milk and wrapped in swaddling clothes 
unless it has previously been naturally brought forth. This is the meaning of His being circumcised on the 
eighth day: of Symeon taking Him in his arms, of His becoming a young child, and growing when He was 
twelve years old, and of His coming to His thirtieth year. For it was not, as some suppose, the very 
Essence of the Word that was changed, and was circumcised, because it is incapable of alteration or 
change. For the Saviour Himself says, Behold, behold, it is I, and I change not ,’ while Paul writes: Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever .’ But in the Body which was circumcised, and carried, 
and ate and drank, and was weary, and was nailed on the tree and suffered, there was the impassible and 
incorporeal Word of God. This Body it was that was laid in a grave, when the Word had left it, yet was not 
parted from it, to preach, as Peter says, also to the spirits in prison . 


6. And this above all shews the foolishness of those who say that the Word was changed into bones and 
flesh. For if this had been so, there were no need of a tomb. For the Body would have gone by itself to 
preach to the spirits in Hades. But as it was, He Himself went to preach, while the Body Joseph wrapped 
in a linen cloth, and laid it away at Golgotha . And so it is shewn to all that the Body was not the Word, but 
Body of the Word. And it was this that Thomas handled when it had risen from the dead, and saw in it the 
print of the nails, which the Word Himself had undergone, seeing them fixed in His own Body, and though 
able to prevent it, did not do so. On the contrary, the incorporeal Word made His own the properties of the 
Body, as being His own Body. Why, when the Body was struck by the attendant, as suffering Himself He 
asked, Why smitest thou Me ?’ And being by nature intangible, the Word yet said, I gave My back to the 
stripes, and My cheeks to blows, and hid not My face from shame and spitting .’ For what the human Body 
of the Word suffered, this the Word, dwelling in the body, ascribed to Himself, in order that we might be 


enabled to be partakers of the Godhead of the Word . And verily it is strange that He it was Who suffered 
and yet suffered not. Suffered, because His own Body suffered, and He was in it, which thus suffered; 
suffered not, because the Word, being by Nature God, is impassible. And while He, the incorporeal, was in 
the passible Body, the Body had in it the impassible Word, which was destroying the infirmities inherent in 
the Body. But this He did, and so it was, in order that Himself taking what was ours and offering it as a 
sacrifice, He might do away with it, and conversely might invest us with what was His, and cause the 
Apostle to say: This corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal put on immortality .’ 


7. Now this did not come to pass putatively, as some have supposed: far be the thought: but the Saviour 
having in very truth become Man, the salvation of the whole man was brought about. For if the Word were 
in the Body putatively, as they say, and by putative is meant imaginary, it follows that both the salvation 
and the resurrection of man is apparent only, as the most impious Manichaeus held. But truly our 
salvation is not merely apparent, nor does it extend to the body only, but the whole man, body and soul 
alike, has truly obtained salvation in the Word Himself. That then which was born of Mary was according 
to the divine Scriptures human by nature, and the Body of the Lord was a true one; but it was this, 
because it was the same as our body, for Mary was our sister inasmuch as we all are from Adam. And no 
one can doubt of this when he remembers what Luke wrote. For after He had risen from the dead, when 
some thought that they did not see the Lord in the body derived from Mary, but were beholding a spirit 
instead, He said, See My hands and My feet, and the prints of the nails, that it is I Myself: handle Me and 
see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see Me to have. And when He had said thus, He shewed 
them His hands and His feet .’ Whence they can be refuted who have ventured to say that the Lord was 
transformed into flesh and bones. For He did not say, As ye see Me to be flesh and bone,’ but as ye see Me 
to have,’ in order that it might not be thought that the Word Himself was changed into these things, but 
that He might be believed to have them after His resurrection as well as before His death. 


8. These things being thus demonstrated, it is superfluous to touch upon the other points, or to enter upon 
any discussion relating to them, since the body in which the Word was is not coessential with the 
Godhead, but was truly born of Mary, while the Word Himself was not changed into bones and flesh, but 
came in the flesh. For what John said, The Word was made flesh ,’ has this meaning, as we may see by a 
similar passage; for it is written in Paul: Christ has become a curse for us .’ And just as He has not Himself 
become a curse, but is said to have done so because He took upon Him the curse on our behalf, so also He 
has become flesh not by being changed into flesh, but because He assumed on our behalf living flesh, and 
has become Man. For to say the Word became flesh,’ is equivalent to saying the Word has become man;’ 
according to what is said in Joel: I will pour forth of My Spirit upon all flesh ;’ for the promise did not 
extend to the irrational animals, but is for men, on whose account the Lord is become Man. As then this is 
the sense of the above text, they all will reasonably condemn themselves who have thought that the flesh 
derived from Mary existed before her, and that the Word, prior to her, had a human soul, and existed in it 
always even before His coming. And they too will cease who have said that the Flesh was not accessible to 
death, but belonged to the immortal Nature. For if it did not die, how could Paul deliver to the Corinthians 
that Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures ,’ or how did He rise at all if He did not also die? 
Again, they will blush deeply who have even entertained the possibility of a Tetrad instead of a Triad 
resulting, if it were said that the Body was derived from Mary. For if (they argue) we say the Body is of 
one Essence with the Word, the Triad remains a Triad; for then the Word imports no foreign element into 
it; but if we admit that the Body derived from Mary is human, it follows, since the Body is foreign in 
Essence, and the Word is in it, that the addition of the Body causes a Tetrad instead of a Triad. 


9. When they argue thus, they fail to perceive the contradiction in which they involve themselves. For 
even though they say that the Body is not from Mary, but is coessential with the Word, yet none the less 
(the very point they dissemble, to avoid being credited with their real opinion) this on their own premises 
can be proved to involve a Tetrad. For as the Son, according to the Fathers, is coessential with the Father, 
but is not the Father Himself, but is called coessential, as Son with Father, so the Body, which they call 
coessential with the Word, is not the Word Himself, but a distinct entity. But if so, on their own shewing, 
their Triad will be a Tetrad . For the true, really perfect and indivisible Triad is not accessible to addition 
as is the Triad imagined by these persons. And how do these remain Christians who imagine another God 
in addition to the true one? For, once again, in their other fallacy one can see how great is their folly. For if 
they think because it is contained and stated in the Scriptures, that the Body of the Saviour is human and 
derived from Mary, that a Tetrad is substituted for a Triad, as though the Body created an addition, they 
go very far wrong, so much so as to make the creature equal to the Creator, and suppose that the 
Godhead can receive an addition. And they have failed to perceive that the Word is become Flesh, not by 
reason of an addition to the Godhead, but in order that the flesh may rise again. Nor did the Word proceed 
from Mary that He might be bettered, but that He might ransom the human race. How then can they think 
that the Body, ransomed and quickened by the Word, made an addition in respect of Godhead to the Word 
that had quickened it? For on the contrary, a great addition has accrued to the human Body itself from the 
fellowship and union of the Word with it. For instead of mortal it is become immortal; and, though an 
animal body, it is become spiritual, and though made from earth it entered the heavenly gates. The Triad, 
then, although the Word took a body from Mary, is a Triad, being inaccessible to addition or diminution; 
but it is always perfect, and in the Triad one Godhead is recognised, and so in the Church one God is 
preached, the Father of the Word. 


10. For this reason they also will henceforth keep silence, who once said that He who proceeded from 
Mary is not very Christ, or Lord, or God. For if He were not God in the Body, how came He, upon 
proceeding from Mary, straightway to be called Emmanuel, which is being interpreted God with us ?’ Why 
again, if the Word was not in the flesh, did Paul write to the Romans of whom is Christ after the flesh, Who 
is above all God blessed for ever. Amen ?’ Let them therefore confess, even they who previously denied 
that the Crucified was God, that they have erred; for the divine Scriptures bid them, and especially 
Thomas, who, after seeing upon Him the print of the nails, cried out My Lord and my God !’ For the Son, 
being God, and Lord of glory , was in the Body which was ingloriously nailed and dishonoured; but the 
Body, while it suffered, being pierced on the tree, and water and blood flowed from its side, yet because it 
was a temple of the Word was filled full of the Godhead. For this reason it was that the sun, seeing its 
creator suffering in His outraged body, withdrew its rays and darkened the earth. But the body itself being 
of mortal nature, beyond its own nature rose again by reason of the Word which was in it; and it has 
ceased from natural corruption, and, having put on the Word which is above man, has become 
incorruptible. 


11. But with regard to the imagination of some, who say that the Word came upon one particular man, the 
Son of Mary, just as it came upon each of the Prophets, it is superfluous to discuss it, since their madness 
carries its own condemnation manifestly with it. For if He came thus, why was that man born of a virgin, 
and not like others of a man and woman? For in this way each of the saints also was begotten. Or why, if 
the Word came thus, is not the death of each one said to have taken place on our behalf, but only this 
man’s death? Or why, if the Word sojourned among us in the case of each one of the prophets, is it said 
only in the case of Him born of Mary that He sojourned here once at the consummation of the ages ?’ Or 
why, if He came as He had come in the saints of former times, did the Son of Mary alone, while all the rest 
had died without rising as yet, rise again on the third day? Or why, if the Word had come in like manner as 
He had done in the other cases, is the Son of Mary alone called Emmanuel, as though a Body filled full of 
the Godhead were born of her? For Emmanuel is interpreted God with us.’ Or why, if He came thus, is it 
not said that when each of the saints ate, drank, laboured, and died, that He (the Word) ate, drank, 
laboured, and died, but only in the case of the Son of Mary. For what that Body suffered is said to have 
been suffered by the Word. And while we are merely told of the others that they were born, and begotten, 
it is said in the case of the Son of Mary alone that The Word was made Flesh.’ 


12. This proves that while to all the others the Word came, in order that they might prophesy, from Mary 
the Word Himself took flesh, and proceeded forth as man; being by nature and essence the Word of God, 
but after the flesh man of the seed of David, and made of the flesh of Mary, as Paul said . Him the Father 
pointed out both in Jordan and on the Mount, saying, This is My beloved Son in whom I am well pleased .’ 
Him the Arians denied, but we recognising worship, not dividing the Son and the Word, but knowing that 
the Son is the Word Himself, by Whom all things are made, and by Whom we were redeemed. And for this 
reason we wonder how any contention at all has arisen among you about things so clear. But thanks to the 
Lord, much as we were grieved at reading your memoranda, we were equally glad at their conclusion. For 
they departed with concord, and peacefully agreed in the confession of the pious and orthodox faith. This 
fact has induced me, after much previous consideration, to write these few words; for I am anxious lest by 
my silence this matter should cause pain rather than joy to those whose concord occasions joy to 
ourselves. I therefore ask your piety in the first place, and secondly those who hear, to take my letter in 
good part, and if anything is lacking in it in respect of piety, to set that right, and inform me. But if it is 
written, as from one unpractised in speech, below the subject and imperfectly, let all allow for my 
feebleness in speaking. Greet all the brethren with you. All those with us greet you; may you live in good 
health in the Lord, beloved and truly longed for. 


LETTER LX 


TO ADELPHIUS , BISHOP AND CONFESSOR: AGAINST THE ARIANS 


We have read what your piety has written to us, and genuinely approve your piety toward Christ. And 
above all we glorify God, Who has given you such grace as not only to have right opinions, but also, so far 
as that is possible, not to be ignorant of the devices of the devil. But we marvel at the perversity of the 
heretics, seeing that they have fallen into such a pit of impiety that they no longer retain even their 
senses, but have their understanding corrupted on all sides. But this attempt is a plot of the devil, and an 
imitation of the disobedient Jews. For as the latter, when refuted on all sides, kept devising excuses to 
their own hurt, if only they could deny the Lord and bring upon themselves what was prophesied against 
them, in like manner these men, seeing themselves proscribed on all hands, and perceiving that their 
heresy has become abominable to all, prove themselves inventors of evil things ,’ in order that, not 
ceasing their fightings against the truth, they may remain consistent and genuine adversaries of Christ. 
For whence has this new mischief of theirs sprung forth? How have they even ventured to utter this new 
blasphemy against the Saviour? But the impious man, it seems, is a worthless object, and truly reprobate 
concerning the Faith .’ For formerly, while denying the Godhead of the only-begotten Son of God, they 
pretended at any rate to acknowledge His coming in the Flesh. But now, gradually going from bad to 
worse, they have fallen from this opinion of theirs, and become Godless on all hands, so as neither to 
acknowledge Him as God, nor to believe that He has become man. For if they believed this they would not 
have uttered such things as your piety has reported against them. 


2. You, however, beloved and most truly longed-for, have done what befitted the tradition of the Church 
and your piety toward the Lord, in refuting, admonishing, and rebuking such men. But since, instigated by 
their father the devil, they knew not nor understood,’ as it is written, but go on still in darkness ,’ let them 
learn from your piety that this error of theirs belongs to Valentinus and Marcion, and to Manichaeus, of 
whom some substituted [the idea of] Appearance for Reality, while the others, dividing what is indivisible, 
denied the truth that the Word was made Flesh, and dwelt among us .’ Why then, as they hold with those 
people, do they not also take up the heritage of their names? For it is reasonable, as they hold their error, 
to have their names as well, and for the future to be called Valentinians, Marcionists, and Manichaeans. 
Perhaps even thus, being put to shame by the ill savour of the names, they may be enabled to perceive 
into what a depth of impiety they have fallen. And it would be within our rights not to answer them at all, 
according to the apostolic advice : A man that is heretical, after a first and second admonition refuse, 
knowing that such an one is perverted, and sinneth, being self-condemned;’ the more so, in that the 
Prophet says about such men: The fool shall utter foolishness, and his heart shall imagine vain things .’ 
But since, like their leader, they too go about like lions seeking whom among the simple they shall devour 
, we are compelled to write in reply to your piety, that the brethren being once again instructed by your 
admonition may still further reprobate the vain teaching of those men. 


3. We do not worship a creature. Far be the thought. For such an error belongs to heathens and Arians. 
But we worship the Lord of Creation, Incarnate, the Word of God. For if the flesh also is in itself a part of 
the created world, yet it has become God’s body. And we neither divide the body, being such, from the 
Word, and worship it by itself , nor when we wish to worship the Word do we set Him far apart from the 
Flesh, but knowing, as we said above, that the Word was made flesh,’ we recognise Him as God also, after 
having come in the flesh. Who, accordingly, is so senseless as to say to the Lord: Leave the Body that I 
may worship Thee;’ or so impious as to join the senseless Jews in saying, on account of the Body, Why dost 
Thou, being a man, make Thyself God ?’ But the leper was not one of this sort, for he worshipped God in 
the Body, and recognised that He was God, saying, Lord, if Thou wilt Thou canst make me clean .’ Neither 
by reason of the Flesh did he think the Word of God a creature: nor because the Word was the maker of all 
creation did he despise the Flesh which He had put on. But he worshipped the Creator of the universe as 
dwelling in a created temple, and was cleansed. So also the woman with an issue of blood, who believed, 
and only touched the hem of His garment, was healed , and the sea with its foaming waves heard the 
incarnate Word, and ceased its storm , while the man blind from birth was healed by the fleshly spitting of 
the Word . And, what is greater and more startling (for perhaps this even offended those most impious 
men), even when the Lord was hanging upon the actual cross (for it was His Body and the Word was in it), 
the sun was darkened and the earth shook, the rocks were rent, and the vail of the temple rent, and many 
bodies of the saints which slept arose. 


4. These things then happened, and no one doubted, as the Arians now venture to doubt, whether one is 
to believe the incarnate Word; but even from beholding the man, they recognised that He was their maker, 
and when they heard a human voice, they did not, because it was human, say that the Word was a 
creature. On the contrary, they trembled, and recognised nothing less than that it was being uttered from 
a holy Temple. How then can the impious fail to fear lest as they refused to have God in their knowledge, 
they may be given up to a reprobate mind, to do those things which are not fitting ?’ For Creation does not 
worship a creature. Nor again did she on account of His Flesh refuse to worship her Lord. But she beheld 
her maker in the Body, and in the Name of Jesus every knee’ bowed, yea and shall bow, of things in heaven 
and things on earth and things under the earth, and every tongue shall confess,’ whether the Arians 
approve or no, that Jesus is Lord, to the Glory of God the Father .’ For the Flesh did not diminish the glory 
of the Word; far be the thought: on the contrary, it was glorified by Him. Nor, because the Son that was in 
the form of God took upon Him the form of a servant was He deprived of His Godhead. On the contrary, 
He is thus become the Deliverer of all flesh and of all creation. And if God sent His Son brought forth from 
a woman, the fact causes us no shame but contrariwise glory and great grace. For He has become Man, 
that He might deify us in Himself, and He has been born of a woman, and begotten of a Virgin, in order to 
transfer to Himself our erring generation , and that we may become henceforth a holy race, and partakers 
of the Divine Nature,’ as blessed Peter wrote . And what the law could not do in that it was weak through 
the flesh, God sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh .’ 


5. Seeing then that Flesh was taken by the Word to deliver all men, raise all from the dead, and make 
redemption for sins, must not they appear ungrateful, and be worthy of all hatred, who make light of the 
Flesh, as well as those who on account of it charge the Son of God with being a thing created or made? 
For they as good as cry to God and say: Send not Thine Only-begotten Son in the Flesh, cause Him not to 
take flesh of a virgin, lest He redeem us from death and sin. We do not wish Him to come in the body, lest 
He should undergo death on our behalf: we do not desire the Word to be made flesh, lest in it He should 
become our Mediator to gain access to thee, and we so inhabit the heavenly mansions. Let the gates of 
the heavens be shut lest Thy Word consecrate for us the road thither through the veil, namely His Flesh .’ 
These are their utterances, vented with diabolical daring, by the error they have devised. For they who do 
not wish to worship the Word made flesh, are ungrateful for His becoming man. And they who divide the 
Word from the Flesh do not hold that one redemption from sin has taken place, or one destruction of 
death. But where at all will these impious men find the Flesh which the Saviour took, apart from Him, that 
they should even venture to say we do not worship the Lord with the Flesh, but we separate the Body, and 
worship Him alone.’ Why, the blessed Stephen saw in the heavens the Lord standing on [God’s] right hand 


, while the Angels said to the disciples, He shall so come in like manner as ye beheld Him going into 
heaven :’ and the Lord Himself says, addressing the Father, I will that where I am, they also may be with 
Me .” And surely if the Flesh is inseparable from the Word, does it not follow that these men must either 
lay aside their error, and for the future worship the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, or, if they 
do not worship or serve the Word Who came in the Flesh, be cast out on all sides, and count no longer as 
Christians but either as heathens, or among the Jews. 


6. Such then, as we have above described, is the madness and daring of those men. But our faith is right, 
and starts from the teaching of the Apostles and tradition of the fathers, being confirmed both by the New 
Testament and the Old. For the Prophets say: Send out Thy Word and Thy Truth ,’ and Behold the Virgin 
shall conceive and bear a son, and they shall call His name Emmanuel, which is being interpreted God 
with us .’ But what does that mean, if not that God has come in the Flesh? While the Apostolic tradition 
teaches in the words of blessed Peter, Forasmuch then as Christ suffered for us in the Flesh;’ and in what 
Paul writes, Looking for the blessed hope and appearing of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ, Who 
gave Himself for us that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a people for His 
own possession, and zealous of good works .’ How then has He given Himself, if He had not worn flesh? 
For flesh He offered, and gave Himself for us, in order that undergoing death in it, He might bring to 
nought him that had the power of death, that is, the devil .’ Hence also we always give thanks in the name 
of Jesus Christ, and we do not set at nought the grace which came to us through Him. For the coming of 
the Saviour in the flesh has been the ransom and salvation of all creation. So then, beloved and most 
longed-for, let what I have said put in mind those who love the Lord, while as to those who have imitated 
the behaviour of Judas, and deserted the Lord to join Caiaphas, let them by these things be taught better, 
if maybe they are willing, if maybe they are ashamed. And let them know that in worshipping the Lord in 
the flesh we do not worship a creature, but, as we said above, the Creator Who has put on the created 
body. 


7. But we should like your piety to ask them this. When Israel was ordered to go up to Jerusalem to 
worship at the temple of the Lord, where was the ark, and above it the Cherubim of glory overshadowing 
the Mercy-seat ,’ did they do well or the opposite? If they did ill, how came it that they who despised this 
law were liable to punishment? for it is written that if a man make light of it and go not up, he shall perish 
from among the people . But if they did well, and in this proved well-pleasing to God, are not the Arians, 
abominable and most shameful of any heresy, many times worthy of destruction, in that while they 
approve the former People for the honour paid by them to the Temple, they will not worship the Lord Who 
is in the flesh as in a temple? And yet the former temple was constructed of stones and gold, as a shadow. 
But when the reality came, the type ceased from thenceforth, and there did not remain, according to the 
Lord’s utterance, one stone upon another that was not broken down . And they did not, when they saw the 
temple of stones, suppose that the Lord who spoke in the temple was a creature; nor did they set the 
Temple at nought and retire far off to worship. But they came to it according to the Law, and worshipped 
the God who uttered His oracles from the Temple. Since then this was so, how can it be other than right to 
worship the Body of the Lord, all-holy and all-reverend as it is, announced as it was by the archangel 
Gabriel, formed by the Holy Spirit, and made the Vesture of the Word? It was at any rate a bodily hand 
that the Word stretched out to raise her that was sick of a fever : a human voice that He uttered to raise 
Lazarus from the dead ; and, once again, stretching out His hands upon the Cross, He overthrew the 
prince of the power of the air, that now works in the sons of disobedience, and made the way clear for us 
into the heavens. 


8. Therefore he that dishonours the Temple dishonours the Lord in the Temple; and he that separates the 
Word from the Body sets at nought the grace given to us in Him. And let not the most impious Arian 
madmen suppose that, since the Body is created, the Word also is a creature, nor let them, because the 
Word is not a creature, disparage His Body. For their error is matter for wonder, in that they at once 
confuse and disturb everything, and devise pretexts only in order to number the Creator among the 
creatures. 


But let them listen. If the Word were a creature, He would not assume the created body to quicken it. For 
what help can creatures derive from a creature that itself needs salvation? But since the Word being 
Creator has Himself made the creatures, therefore also at the consummation of the ages He put on the 
creature, that He as creator might once more consecrate it, and be able to recover it. But a creature could 
never be saved by a creature, any more than the creatures were created by a creature, if the Word was 
not creator. Accordingly let them not lie against the divine Scriptures nor give offence to simple brethren; 
but if they are willing let them change their mind in their turn, and no longer worship the creature instead 
of God, Who made all things. But if they wish to abide by their impieties, let them alone take their fill of 
them, and let them gnash their teeth like their father the devil, because the Faith of the Catholic Church 
knows that the Word of God is creator and maker of all things; and we know that while in the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God ,’ now that He has become also man for our salvation we 
worship Him, not as though He had come in the body equalising Himself with it, but as Master, assuming 
the form of the servant, and Maker and Creator coming in a creature in order that, in it delivering all 
things, He might bring the world nigh to the Father, and make all things to be at peace, things in heaven 
and things on the earth. For thus also we recognise His Godhead, even the Father’s, and worship His 
Incarnate Presence, even if the Arian madmen burst themselves in sunder. 


Greet all that love the Lord Jesus Christ. We pray that you may be well, and remember us to the Lord, 
beloved and truly most longed-for. If need be this is to be read to Hieracas the presbyter. 


LETTER LXI 


LETTER TO MAXIMUS. (WRITTEN ABOUT 371 A.D.) 
To our beloved and most truly longed-for son, Maximus , philosopher, Athanasius greeting in the Lord. 


Having read the letter now come from you, I approve your piety: but, marvelling at the rashness of those 
who understand neither what they say nor whereof they confidently affirm ,’ I had really decided to say 
nothing. For to reply upon matters which are so plain and which are clearer than light, is simply to give an 
excuse for shamelessness to such lawless men. And this we have learned from the Saviour. For when 
Pilate had washed his hands, and acquiesced in the false accusation of the Jews of that day, the Lord 
answered him no more, but rather warned his wife in a dream, so that He that was being judged might be 
believed to be God not in word, but in power. While after vouchsafing Caiaphas no reply to his folly, He 
Himself by his promise brought all over to knowledge. Accordingly for some time I delayed, and have 
reluctantly yielded to your zeal for the truth, in view of the argumentativeness of men without shame. And 
I have dictated nothing beyond what your letter contains, in order that the adversary may from henceforth 
be convinced on the points to which he has objected, and may keep his tongue from evil and his lips that 
they speak no guile .’ And would that they would no longer join the Jews who passed by of old in 
reproaching Him that hung upon the Tree: If thou be the Son of God save Thyself .’ But if even after this 
they will not give in, yet do you remember the apostolic injunction, and a man that is heretical after a first 
and second admonition refuse, knowing that such an one is perverted and sinneth being self-condemned .’ 
For if they are Gentiles, or of the Judaisers, who are thus daring, let them, as Jews, think the Cross of 
Christ a stumbling-block, or as Gentiles, foolishness . But if they pretend to be Christians let them learn 
that the crucified Christ is at once Lord of Glory, and the Power of God and Wisdom of God . 


2. But if they are in doubt whether He is God at all, let them reverence Thomas, who handled the 
Crucified and pronounced Him Lord and God . Or let them fear the Lord Himself, who said, after washing 
the feet of the disciples: Ye call Me Lord and Master , and ye say well, for so I am.’ But in the same body 
in which He was when he washed their feet, He also carried up our sins to the Tree . And He was 
witnessed to as Master of Creation, in that the Sun withdrew his beams and the earth trembled and the 
rocks were rent, and the executioners recognised that the Crucified was truly Son of God. For the Body 
they beheld was not that of some man, but of God, being in which, even when being crucified, He raised 
the dead. Accordingly it is no good venture of theirs to say that the Word of God came into a certain holy 
man; for this was true of each of the prophets and of the other saints, and on that assumption He would 
clearly be born and die in the case of each one of them. But this is not so, far be the thought. But once for 
all at the consummation of the ages , to put away sin’ the Word was made flesh ‘ and proceeded forth from 
Mary the Virgin, Man after our likeness, as also He said to the Jews, Wherefore seek ye to kill Me, a man 
that hath told you the truth ?’ And we are deified not by partaking of the body of some man, but by 
receiving the Body of the Word Himself. 


3. And at this also I am much surprised, how they have ventured to entertain such an idea as that the 
Word became man in consequence of His Nature. For if this were so, the commemoration of Mary would 
be superfluous. For neither does Nature know of a Virgin bearing apart from a man. Whence by the good 
pleasure of the Father, being true God, and Word and Wisdom of the Father by nature, He became man in 
the body for our salvation, in order that having somewhat to offer for us He might save us all, as many as 
through fear of death were all their life-time subject to bondage. ‘ For it was not some man that gave 
Himself up for us; since every man is under sentence of death, according to what was said to all in Adam, 
earth thou art and unto earth thou shalt return. ‘ Nor yet was it any other of the creatures, since every 
creature is liable to change. But the Word Himself offered His own Body on our behalf that our faith and 
hope might not be in man, but that we might have our faith in God the Word Himself. Why, even now that 
He is become man we behold His Glory, glory as of one only-begotten of His Father—full of grace and 
truth. ‘ For what He endured by means of the Body, He magnified as God. And while He hungered in the 
flesh, as God He fed the hungry. And if anyone is offended by reason of the bodily conditions, let him 
believe by reason of what God works. For humanly He enquires where Lazarus is laid, but raises him up 
divinely. Let none then laugh, calling Him a child, and citing His age, His growth, His eating, drinking and 
suffering, lest while denying what is proper for the body, he deny utterly also His sojourn among us. And 
just as He has not become Man in consequence of His nature, in like manner it was consistent that when 
He had taken a body He should exhibit what was proper to it, lest the imaginary theory of Manichaeus 
should prevail. Again it was consistent that when He went about in the body, He should not hide what 
belonged to the Godhead, lest he of Samosata should find an excuse to call Him man, as distinct in person 
from God the Word. 


4. Let then the unbelievers perceive this, and learn that while as a Babe He lay in a manger, He subjected 
the Magi and was worshipped by them; and while as a Child He came down to Egypt, He brought to 
nought the hand-made objects of its idolatry : and crucified in the flesh, He raised the dead long since 
turned to corruption. And it has been made plain to all that not for His own sake but for ours He 


underwent all things, that we by His sufferings might put on freedom from suffering and incorruption , 
and abide unto life eternal. 


5. This then I have concisely dictated, following, as I said above, the lines of your own letter, without 
working out any point any further but only mentioning what relates to the Holy Cross, in order that the 
despisers may be taught better upon the points where they were offended, and may worship the Crucified. 
But do you thoroughly persuade the unbelievers; perhaps somehow they may come from ignorance to 
knowledge, and believe aright. And even though what your own letter contains is sufficient, yet it is as 
well to have added what I have for the sake of reminder in view of contentious persons; not so much in 
order that being refuted in their venturesome statements they may be put to shame, as that being 
reminded they may not forget the truth. For let what was confessed by the Fathers at Nicaea prevail. For 
it is correct, and enough to overthrow every heresy however impious, and especially that of the Arians 
which speaks against the Word of God, and as a logical consequence profanes His Holy Spirit. Greet all 
who hold aright. All that are with us greet you. 


LETTER LXII 


TO JOHN AND ANTIOCHUS 
Athanasius to John and Antiochus, our beloved sons and fellow-presbyters in the Lord, greeting. 


I was glad to receive your letter just now, the more so as you wrote from Jerusalem. I thank you for 
informing me about the brethren that there assembled, and about those who wish, on account of disputed 
points, to disturb the simple. But about these things let the Apostle charge them not to give heed to those 
who contend about words, and seek nothing else than to tell and hear some new thing . But do you, having 
your foundation sure, even Jesus Christ our Lord, and the confession of the fathers concerning the faith, 
avoid those who wish to say anything more or less than that, and rather aim at the profit of the brethren, 
that they may fear God and keep His commandments, in order that both by the teaching of the fathers, 
and by the keeping of the commandments, they may be able to appear well-pleasing to the Lord in the day 
of judgment. But I have been utterly astonished at the boldness of those who venture to speak against our 
beloved Basil the bishop, a true servant of God. For from such vain talk they can be convicted of not loving 
even the confession of the fathers. 


Greet the brethren. They that are with me greet you. I pray that ye may be well in the Lord, beloved and 
much-desired sons. 


LETTER LXIII 


LETTER TO THE PRESBYTER PALLADIUS 
To our beloved son Palladius, presbyter, Athanasius the Bishop greeting in the Lord. 


I was glad to receive also the letter written by you alone, the more so that you breathe orthodoxy in it, as 
is your wont. And having learnt not for the first time, but long ago, the reason of your staying at present 
with our beloved Innocent , I am pleased with your piety. Since then you are acting as you are, write and 
let me know how are the brethren there, and what the enemies of the truth think about us. But whereas 
you have also told me of the monks at Caesarea, and I have learned from our beloved Dianius that they 
are vexed, and are opposing our beloved bishop Basil, Iam glad you have informed me, and I have pointed 
out to them what is fitting, namely that as children they should obey their father, and not oppose what he 
approves. For if he were suspected as touching the truth, they would do well to combat him. But if they 
are confident, as we all are, that he is a glory to the Church, contending rather on behalf of the truth and 
teaching those who require it, it is not right to combat such an one, but rather to accept with thanks his 
good conscience. For from what the beloved Dianius has related, they appear to be vexed without cause. 
For he, as I am confident, to the weak becomes weak to gain the weak . But let our beloved friends look at 
the scope of his truth, and at his special purpose , and glorify the Lord Who has given such a bishop to 
Cappadocia as any district must pray to have. And do you, beloved, be good enough to point out to them 
the duty of obeying, as I write. For this is at once calculated to render them well disposed toward their 
father, and will preserve peace to the churches. I pray that you may be well in the Lord, beloved son. 


LETTER LXIV 


TO DIODORUS (FRAGMENT) 


To my lord, son, and most beloved fellow-minister Diodorus [bishop of Tyre] , Athanasius greeting in the 
Lord. 


I thank my Lord, Who is everywhere establishing His doctrine, and chiefly so by means of His own sons, 
such as actual fact shews you to be. For before your Reverence wrote, we knew how great grace has been 
brought to pass in Tyre by means of your perseverance. And we rejoice with you that by your means Tyre 


also has learned the right word of piety. And I indeed took an opportunity of writing to you, longed-for and 
beloved: but I marvel at your not having replied to my letter. Be not then slow to write at once, knowing 
that you give me refreshment, as a son to his father, and make me exceeding glad, as a herald of truth. 
And enter upon no controversy with the heretics, but overcome their argumentativeness with silence, 
their ill-will with courtesy. For thus your speech shall be with grace, seasoned with salt ,’ while they [will 
be judged] by the conscience of all.... 


MEMORANDUM 
ON OTHER LETTERS ASCRIBED TO ATHANASIUS 


The above Collection of Letters is complete upon the principle stated in the Introduction (supr., p. 495). 
But one or two fragments have been excluded which may be specified here. 


(1.) Fragment of a letter to Eupsychius;’ probably the Nicene Father referred to Ep. AEg. 8, (cf. D.C.B. ii. 
299 (4)). The Greek is given by Montf. in Ath. Opp. 1. p. 1293 (Latin, ib. p. 1287). It was cited in Conc. 
Nic. II. Act vi., but although it has affinities with Orat. ii. 8 (high-priestly dress’), it has the appearance of 
a polemical argument against Monophysitism. (Migne xxvi. 1245.) 


(2.) To Epiphanius’ (Migne xxvi. 1257). Against certain, who contentiously follow the Jews in celebrating 
Easter. (From Chron. Pasch. pag. 4 postremae editionis.’) 


(3.) Fragments of an Epistola ad Antiochenos’ (not our Tomus,’ supr., p. 483): also a polemic against 
Monophysitism, and almost Nestorian in doctrine: Jesus Christus . . . non est Ipse’ [i.e. ante saecula et in 
saecula, Heb. xiii. 8], and duas personas’ asserted of Christ. From Facundus, who says the letter was 
written against the Apollinarians, and who gives it on the authority of Peter, Ath.’s successor (Migne xxvi. 
1259). 


(4.) Ad Eusebium, Lucinianum, et socios.’ (In Migne xxvi. 1325 sq., from Mai, Script. Vet. 11. 583 sq.) A 
minute fragment. Cf. supr., Letter 55, notes 1, 7. 


(5.) Spurious letters (in Migne xxviii.) to Jovian, to Castor (2), to a bishop of the Persians,’ and to and from 
popes Liberius, Marcus, Julius and Felix (made up out of late and spurious decretals, &c., &c.). 


whereas, if any judgment awaits souls at all, it ought rather to be supposed that it will be heavier at the 
conclusion of life than in the conduct thereof, since nothing is more complete than that which comes at 
the very last—nothing, moreover, is more complete than that which is especially divine. Accordingly, God’s 
judgment will be more full and complete, because it will be pronounced at the very last, in an eternal 
irrevocable sentence, both of punishment and of consolation, (on men whose) souls are not to 
transmigrate into beasts, but are to return into their own proper bodies. And all this once for all, and on 
“that day, too, of which the Father only knoweth;” (only knoweth,) in order that by her trembling 
expectation faith may make full trial of her anxious sincerity, keeping her gaze ever fixed on that day, in 
her perpetual ignorance of it, daily fearing that for which she yet daily hopes. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


THESE VAGARIES STIMULATED SOME PROFANE CORRUPTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. THE PROFANITY OF SIMON 
MAGUS CONDEMNED 


No tenet, indeed, under cover of any heresy has as yet burst upon us, embodying any such extravagant 
fiction as that the souls of human beings pass into the bodies of wild beasts; but yet we have deemed it 
necessary to attack and refute this conceit, as a consistent sequel to the preceding opinions, in order that 
Homer in the peacock might be got rid of as effectually as Pythagoras in Euphorbus; and in order that, by 
the demolition of the metempsychosis and metensomatosis by the same blow, the ground might be cut 
away which has furnished no inconsiderable support to our heretics. There is the (infamous) Simon of 
Samaria in the Acts of the Apostles, who chaffered for the Holy Ghost: after his condemnation by Him, and 
a vain remorse that he and his money must perish together, he applied his energies to the destruction of 
the truth, as if to console himself with revenge. Besides the support with which his own magic arts 
furnished him, he had recourse to imposture, and purchased a Tyrian woman of the name of Helen out of 
a brothel, with the same money which he had offered for the Holy Spirit,—a traffic worthy of the wretched 
man. He actually feigned himself to be the Supreme Father, and further pretended that the woman was 
his own primary conception, wherewith he had purposed the creation of the angels and the archangels; 
that after she was possessed of this purpose she sprang forth from the Father and descended to the lower 
spaces, and there anticipating the Father’s design had produced the angelic powers, which knew nothing 
of the Father, the Creator of this world; that she was detained a prisoner by these from a (rebellious) 
motive very like her own, lest after her departure from them they should appear to be the offspring of 
another being; and that, after being on this account exposed to every insult, to prevent her leaving them 
anywhere after her dishonour, she was degraded even to the form of man, to be confined, as it were, in 
the bonds of the flesh. Having during many ages wallowed about in one female shape and another, she 
became the notorious Helen who was so ruinous to Priam, and afterwards to the eyes of Stesichorus, 
whom, she blinded in revenge for his lampoons, and then restored to sight to reward him for his eulogies. 
After wandering about in this way from body to body, she, in her final disgrace, turned out a viler Helen 
still as a professional prostitute. This wench, therefore, was the lost sheep, upon whom the Supreme 
Father, even Simon, descended, who, after he had recovered her and brought her back—whether on his 
shoulders or loins I cannot tell—cast an eye on the salvation of man, in order to gratify his spleen by 
liberating them from the angelic powers. Moreover, to deceive these he also himself assumed a visible 
shape; and feigning the appearance of a man amongst men, he acted the part of the Son in Judea, and of 
the Father in Samaria. O hapless Helen, what a hard fate is yours between the poets and the heretics, who 
have blackened your fame sometimes with adultery, sometimes with prostitution! Only her rescue from 
Troy is a more glorious affair than her extrication from the brothel. There were a thousand ships to 
remove her from Troy; a thousand pence were probably more than enough to withdraw her from the 
stews. Fie on you, Simon, to be so tardy in seeking her out, and so inconstant in ransoming her! How 
different from Menelaus! As soon as he has lost her, he goes in pursuit of her; she is no sooner ravished 
than he begins his search; after a ten years’ conflict he boldly rescues her: there is no lurking, no 
deceiving, no cavilling. I am really afraid that he was a much better “Father,” who laboured so much more 
vigilantly, bravely, and perseveringly, about the recovery of his Helen. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


THE OPINIONS OF CARPOCRATES, ANOTHER OFFSET FROM THE PYTHAGOREAN DOGMAS, STATED AND 
CONFUTED 


However, it is not for you alone, (Simon), that the transmigration philosophy has fabricated this story. 
Carpocrates also makes equally good use of it, who was a magician and a fornicator like yourself, only he 
had not a Helen. And why should he not? since he asserted that souls are reinvested with bodies, in order 
to ensure the overthrow by all means of divine and human truth. For, (according to his miserable 
doctrine,) this life became consummated to no man until all those blemishes which are held to disfigure it 
have been fully displayed in its conduct; because there is nothing which is accounted evil by nature, but 
simply as men think of it. The transmigration of human souls, therefore, into any kind of heterogeneous 
bodies, he thought by all means indispensable, whenever any depravity whatever had not been fully 
perpetrated in the early stage of life’s passage. Evil deeds (one may be sure) appertain to life. Moreover, 
as often as the soul has fallen short as a defaulter in sin, it has to be recalled to existence, until it “pays 
the utmost farthing,” thrust out from time to time into the prison of the body. To this effect does he tamper 
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Gregory of Nyssa Against Eunomius 





LETTER I 
GREGORY TO HIS BROTHER PETER, BISHOP OF SEBASTEIA 





To HIS MOST PIOUS BROTHER GREGORY. PETER GREETING IN THE LORD 





Book I 


S:1. PREFACE.—IT IS USELESS TO ATTEMPT TO BENEFIT THOSE WHO WILL NOT ACCEPT HELP 


S:2, WE HAVE BEEN JUSTLY PROVOKED TO MAKE THIS ANSWER, BEING STUNG BY EUNOMIUS’ ACCUSATIONS OF OUR BROTHER 








EE NOTHING REMARKABLE IN LOGICAL FORCE IN THE TREATISE OF EUNOMIUS, AND SO EMBARK ON OUR ANSWER WITH A JUST 








CONFIDENCE 


S:4. EUNOMIUS DISPLAYS MUCH FOLLY AND FINE WRITING, BUT VERY LITTLE SERIOUSNESS ABOUT VITAL POINTS 








S:5. His PECULIAR CARICATURE OF THE BISHOPS, EUSTATHIUS OF ARMENIA AND BasIL OF GALATIA, IS NOT WELL DRAWN 





S:6. A NoTIcE oF AETIUS, EUNOMIUS’ MASTER IN HERESY, AND OF EUNOMIUS HIMSELF, DESCRIBING THE ORIGIN AND AVOCATIONS OF 
EACH 





S:7. EUNOMIUS HIMSELF PROVES THAT THE CONFESSION OF FAITH WHICH HE MADE WAS NOT IMPEACHED 

















11. ‘THE SOPHISTRY WHICH HE EMPLOYS TO PROVE OUR ACKNOWLEDGMENT THAT HE HAD BEEN TRIED, AND THAT THE CONFESSION OF 
S_FAITH HAD NOT BEEN UNIMPEACHED, IS FEEBLE 









2. His CHARGE OF COWARDICE IS BASELESS: FOR BASIL DISPLAYED THE HIGHEST COURAGE BEFORE THE EMPEROR AND HIS LORD- 
LIEUTENANTS 














: . HE DID WRONG, WHEN MENTIONING THE DOCTRINES OF SALVATION, IN ADOPTING TERMS OF HIS OWN CHOOS 
TRADITIONAL TERMS FATHER, SON, AND Hoty Spirit 





G INSTEAD OF THE 











S:15. HE DOES WRONG IN MAKING THE BEING OF THE FATHER ALONE PROPER AND SUPREME, IMPLYING BY HIS OMISSION OF THE SON 


AND THE SPIRIT THAT THEIRS IS IMPROPERLY SPOKEN OF, AND IS INFERIOR 

















S: 16. — INATION OF THE MEANING OF SUB} ECTION:* IN THAT HE SAYS THAT THE NATURE OF THE a 5 RIT IS SUBJECT TO THAT OF 








1E TRINITY. HE OFFERS NO DEMONS 





S:18. HE HAS NO REASON FOR DISTINGUISHING A PLURALITY OF BEINGS IN 1 RATION THAT IT IS SO 














S:19, His ACKNOWLEDGMENT THAT THE DivINE BEING Is SINGLE’ IS ONLY VERBAL 






Raner ic Prneais 









_ HE HAS NO RIGHT TO ASSERT A GREATER AND LESS IN THE DIVINE BEING. A SYSTEMATIC STATEMENT OF THE TEACHING OF THE 


CHURCH 

















3. THESE DOCTRINES OF OUR FAITH WITNESSED TO AND CONFIRMED BY SCRIPTURE PASSAGES 























S:28. HE FALSELY IMAGINES THAT WE CAN HAVE AN UNALTERABLE SERIES OF HARMONIOUS NATURES EXISTING SIDE BY SIDE 








S:29. HE VAINLY THINKS THAT THE DOUBT ABOUT THE ENERGIES IS TO BE SOLVED BY THE BEINGS, AND REVERSELY 











0. THERE Is No WorD oF Gop 
THEM IS THEREBY PROVED 


HAT COMMANDS SUC. VESTIGATIONS: THE USELESSNESS OF THE PHILOSOPHY WH! 





H_ MAKES 














S:31. THE OBSERVATIONS MADE BY WATCHING PROVIDENCE ARE SU 














S:34. THE PASSAGE WHERE HE ATTACKS THE OMOOUSION, AND THE CONTENTION IN ANSWER TO IT 










5. PROOF THAT THE ANOMOEAN TEACHING TENDS TO MANICHAEISM 








36. A PASSING REPETITION OF THE TEACHING OF THE CHURCH 





37. DEFENCE OF S. BASIL’S STATEMENT, ATTACKED BY EUNOMIUS, THAT THE TERMS FATHER’ AND THE UNGENERATE’ CAN HAVE THE 
SAME MEANING 





S:38. SEVERAL WAYS OF CONTROVERTING HIS QUIBBLING SYLLOGISMS 










39. ANSWER TO THE QUESTION HE IS ALWAYS ASKING, “CAN HE WHO IS BE BEGOTTEN?” 





EMPT TO BE CONSISTENT WITH HIS OWN STATEMENTS AFTER BASIL HAS CONFUTED HIM 





S:41. THE THING THAT FOLLOWS IS NOT THE SAME AS THE THING THAT IT FOLLOWS 





S:42. ExpLANATION OF UNGENERATE,’ AND A STUDY’ OF ETERNITY 





Book II 


RD, AND THE FAITH DELIVERED BY THE LORD TO His DISCIPLES, 
5 FAITH AND DEVISE OTHER ADDITIONAL NAMES ARE OF THEIR 






S:1, THE SECOND BOOK DECLARES THE INCARNATION OF GOD THE Wi 








AT THE HERETICS WHO ENDEAVOUR TO OVERTHROW 




















VirGIN BY THE Hoty GHOST, DOES NOT DIVIDE THE SUBSTANCE; SEEING THAT NEITHER IS THE NATURE OF MEN DIVIDED OR SEVERED 
IN, AS IS INGENIOUSLY DEMONSTRATED FROM THE INSTANCES OF ADAM AND ABRAHAM 











S:8. HE FURTHER VERY APPOSITELY EXPOUNDS THE MEANING OF THE TERM “ONLY-BEGOTTEN,” AND OF THE TERM “FIRST BORN,” 
“OUR TIMES USED BY THE APOSTLE 

















S:11, AFTER EXPOUNDING THE HIGH ESTATE OF THE ALMIGHTY, THE ETERNITY OF THE SON, AND THE PHRASE “BEING MADE 





















LASTLY HE DISPLAYS AT LENGTH THE FOLLY OF EUNOMIUS, | 
ORK OF THE SON, AND AT OTHER TIMES CONFESSES, B’ 
BOOK 















Book II 
S:1. THIS THIRD BOOK SHOWS A THIRD FALL OF EUNOMIUS, AS REFUTING HIMSELF, AND SOMETIMES SAYING THAT THE SON IS TO BE 
CALLED ONLY-BEGOTTEN IN VIRTUE OF NATURAL GENERATION, AND THAT HOLY SCRIPTURE PROVES THIS FROM THE FIRST; AT OTHER 
TIMES, THAT BY REASON OF HIS BEING CREATED HE SHOULD NOT BE CALLED A SON, BUT A “PRODUCT,” OR “CREATURE 

























LENTLY, APPROPRIATELY, AND CLEARLY EXAMINES AND EXPOUNDS THE PASSAGE, “THE LORD CREATED 

















S:2. HE THEN ONCE MORE EX 





. HE THEN SHOW , FROM _ INSTANCE OF ADAM AND ABEL, AND OTHER EXAMPLES, THE ABSENCE OF ALIENATION OF ESSENCE IN 
THE CASE OF THE “GENERATE” AND “UNGEN RATE.” 








NATURE (WHEREIN IS A NATURAL INQUIRY INTO THE PRODUCTION OF WINE), AND THAT THE TERMS “SON” AND “PRODUCT” 
NAMING OF THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN INCLUDE A LIKE IDEA OF RELATIONSHIP 





IN THE 





USSES THE INCOMPREHENSIBILITY OF THE DIVINE ESSENCE, AND THE SAYING TO THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA, “YE WORSHIP 









































OF. HE LANGUAGE F E EUNOMIUS AND THzOGNOSTUS ON THE “IMMEDIATE” AND “UNDIVIDED” ' CHARACTER 




















MEN, LED ASTRAY BY THEIR ILL-IN: FORMED AND FEEBLE INTELLIGENCE, AND MARVELLING AT ITS BEAUTY, DEIEIED THE SEVERAL PARTS OF 


THE UNIVERSE. AND HEREIN HE EXCELLENTLY EXPOUNDS THE PASSAGE OF ISAIAH, “I AM GOD, THE FIRST.” 
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THE Lorp TOOK UPON HIMSELF THE SUFFERINGS OF THE SERVANT, AND THE HUMANITY IS GLORIFIED WI' 


Him IN: THE HONOUR THAT IS 
THE LoRD’S, AND THAT BY THE POWER OF THE DiviNE NATURE THAT IS MADE ANEW, CONFORMABLY WITH THAT DivinE NATURE ITSELF 













MEDIATOR BI 
GoDHEAD; / 






































THAT THE DIVINE AND Human NAMES ARE APPLIED, BY REASON OF THE COMMIXTURE, TO EITHER aoe 





Book VII 


E CORINTHIANS AND TO THE HE 
E, ACCORDING TO KUNOMIU 























I 8 MAN, IE, aS eine 














THE BLASPHEMY OF THE HERETICS WHO SAY THAT THE ONL 
HE WAS NOT, AND SHOWS THE SON TO BE NO NEW BEING, BUT FROM E\ 
HE THAT Is,” AND TO MANoAH, “Why ASKEST THOU My NAME? IT ALSO IS WONDERFUL” ;— 
D, .“THou ART THE SAME, AND. = YEARS SHALL NOT FAIL;” “AND FURTHERMORE _ ans, 




















“LaM 












iS yV AND COMES FROM NOTHING 
ITNESS OF THE GLORY, AND THE EXPRESS IMAGE OF THE PERSON.” 
















OF THAT GOOD WILL IS FROM eae, WHICH IS THE 7 EXISTIN 
WILLING, AS THE RAY TO THE FLAME, OR THE ACT OF SEEING TO THE EYE 














SENSE INVOLVED IN “GENERATION,” SAYING THAT THERE ARE DIVERSE GENERATIONS, THOSE EFFECTED BY MATTER AND ART, AND OF 
} S,—AND THOSE BY EFFLUX, AS BY THE SUN AND ITS BEAM. THE LAMP AND 
Ty D BY THEM,—AND THE WORD PROL D_ BY THE MIND; AND CLEVERLY 















































Book IX 





S:1. THE NINTH BOOK DECLARES THAT EUNOMIUS’ ACCOUNT OF THE NATURE OF GoD IS, UP TO A CERTAIN POINT, WELL STATE 
IN SUCCESSION HE MIX WITH HIS OWN ARGUMENT ON ACCOUNT OF ITS AFFINITY, THE EXPRESSION FROM PHILO’S WRITINGS, “G¢ 
IS BEFORE ALL OTHER THINGS, WHICH ARE GENERATED, ” ” ADDING ALSO THE EXPRESSION, “HE HAS DOMINION OVER HIs OWN POWER. id 

JETES' ING THE EXCESSIVE ABSURDITY, GREGORY STRIKINGLY CON: : 





























_“THE 





SHOWS THAT THE GENERATION OF THE Son IS NOT ACCORDING TO THE PHRASE OF Eunomiu ; 
BEC IM_A IAT TIME WHEN HE CHOSE, AND NOT BEFORE:” BUT THAT THE SON, BEING THE FULNE: ; 
AND EXCELLENT, Is ALWAYS CONTEMPLATED IN THE FATHER; USING FOR THIS DEMONSTRATION THE SUPPORT OF Eunomis’ OWN 



































HEREIN HE STRIKINGLY SETS FORT] 
“L AM THE DOOR” AND “THE WAY,’ ” AND ALSO DISCUSSES THE ATTRIBUTION "AND INTERPRETATION OF THE ia NAMES, “AND 











THEM THE MOURNFUL | LAMENTATION OF ” JEREMIAH © OVER eaeian. AS BEING CLOSELY ALLIED TO 5 Montane a AND SABELLIUS 











. ite Ee i ETERNIT! ION, AND THE INSEPARABLE IDE} TY OF His ESSENCE wITH HIM THAT 














CONCLUDES THE. Book 





Book XI 








[ THE PASSAGE OF THE _GosPEL WHICH SPEAKS OF “Goop MASTER,” FROM THE PARABLE OF 
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S:2. HE ALSO INGENIOUSLY SHOWS FRO} 















HE eke YARD FROM Isatat \ND F OM | LPAUL. [AT THERE IS NO1 YUALISM_IN THE Goo OF GooD AND EVIL, ae YOMI 




















REFUTED. BUT THE REMAINDER, FOR THE SAKE OF THOSE WHO DEEM THEM OF MUCH FORCE, HE BRIEFLY SUMMARIZES, AND REFUTES 
THE BLA‘ E IAT HE I 

















STARS, AS DESTINY DECREES THEIR LOT IN LIFE TO: MEN, AT THEIR NATIVITY 





yk XIT 





S:1. THIs TWELFTH BOOK GIVES A NOTABLE INTERPRETATION OF THE WORDS OF THE Lorp To Mary, “ToucH ME NOT, FoR I AM NOT 
YET ASCENDED TO My FaTHER.” 




















AND. THE “UNAPPRO, \CHABLE” ar 

















BLASPHEMY, AND § IAT THE DISPENSATION OF TH. Lorp TOOK PLACE BY LOVING-KINDNESS, NOT BY LACK OF POWER, AND WITH 


THE CO-OPERATION OF T 









S:4. HE THEN AGAIN CHARGES EUNOMIUS WITH HAVING LEARNT HIS TERM AGENNESIAFROM THE HIEROGLYPHIC WRITINGS, AND FROM 
THE EGYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY AND IDOLATRY, AND WITH BRINGING IN ANUBIS, Ost AND Isis TO THE CREED OF CHRISTIANS, AND 
SHOWS THAT, CONSIDERED AS ADMITTING His SUFFERINGS OF NECESSITY AND NOT VOLUNTARILY, THE On LY-BEGOTTEN IS ENTITLED TO 
NO GRATITUDE FROM MEN: AND THAT FIRE HAS NONE FOR ITS WARI NOR WATER FOR ITS FLUIDITY, AS THEY DO NOT REFER THEIR 
RESULTS TO SELF-DETERMINING POWER, BUT TO NECESSITY OF NATURE 




































S35 





. THEN, AGAIN DISCUSSING THE TRUE LIGHT AND UNAPPROACHABLE LIGHT OF THE FATHER AND OF THE SON, SPECIAL ATTRIBUTES, 





COMMUNITY AND ESSENCE, AND SHOWING THE RELATION OF “GENERATE” AND “UNGENERATE,” AS INVOLVING NO OPPOSITION IN SENSE , 
BUT PRESENTING AN OPPOSITION AND CONTRADICTION ADMITTING OF NO MIDDLE TERM, HE ENDS THE BOOK 
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On the Making of Man 
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XVI. A CONTEMPLATION OF THE DIVINE UTTERANCE WHICH SAID 
El (AT IS THE DEFINITION OF THE IMAGE, AND HOW 


MINED W SED AND IMPASSIBLE, AND 
HOW IN THE IMAGE THERE ARE MALE AND FEMALE, SEEING THESE ARE NOT IN THE PROTOTYPE 












XVII. WHAT WE MUST ANSWER TO THOSE WHO RAISE THE QUESTION—”IF PROCREATION IS AFTER SIN, HOW WOULD SOULS HAVE COME 








IT IS WRITTEN THAT BY THESE MEANS MAN AT FIRST LIVED IN PARADISE 
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VERY 





XXII. To THOSE WHO SAY, “IF THE RESURRECTION IS A THING EXCELLENT AND GOOD, HOW IS IT THAT IT HAS NOT HAPPENED ALREADY, 
BUT IS HOPED FOR IN SOME PERIODS OF TIME?” 
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with the whole of that allegory of the Lord which is extremely clear and simple in its meaning, and ought 
to be from the first understood in its plain and natural sense. Thus our “adversary” (therein mentioned ) is 
the heathen man, who is walking with us along the same road of life which is common to him and 
ourselves. Now “we must needs go out of the world,” if it be not allowed us to have conversation with 
them. He bids us, therefore, show a kindly disposition to such a man. “Love your enemies,” says He, “pray 
for them that curse you,” lest such a man in any transaction of business be irritated by any unjust conduct 
of yours, and “deliver thee to the judge” of his own (nation ), and you be thrown into prison, and be 
detained in its close and narrow cell until you have liquidated all your debt against him. Then, again, 
should you be disposed to apply the term “adversary” to the devil, you are advised by the (Lord’s) 
injunction, “while you are in the way with him,” to make even with him such a compact as may be deemed 
compatible with the requirements of your true faith. Now the compact you have made respecting him is to 
renounce him, and his pomp, and his angels. Such is your agreement in this matter. Now the friendly 
understanding you will have to carry out must arise from your observance of the compact: you must never 
think of getting back any of the things which you have abjured, and have restored to him, lest he should 
summon you as a fraudulent man, and a transgressor of your agreement, before God the Judge (for in this 
light do we read of him, in another passage, as “the accuser of the brethren,” or saints, where reference is 
made to the actual practice of legal prosecution); and lest this Judge deliver you over to the angel who is 
to execute the sentence, and he commit you to the prison of hell, out of which there will be no dismissal 
until the smallest even of your delinquencies be paid off in the period before the resurrection. What can 
be a more fitting sense than this? What a truer interpretation? If, however, according to Carpocrates, the 
soul is bound to the commission of all sorts of crime and evil conduct, what must we from his system 
understand to be its “adversary” and foe? I suppose it must be that better mind which shall compel it by 
force to the performance of some act of virtue, that it may be driven from body to body, until it be found in 
none a debtor to the claims of a virtuous life. This means, that a good tree is known by its bad fruit—in 
other words, that the doctrine of truth is understood from the worst possible precepts. I apprehend that 
heretics of this school seize with especial avidity the example of Elias, whom they assume to have been so 
reproduced in John (the Baptist) as to make our Lord’s statement sponsor for their theory of 
transmigration, when He said, “Elias is come already, and they knew him not;” and again, in another 
passage, “And if ye will receive it, this is Elias, which was for to come.” Well, then, was it really in a 
Pythagorean sense that the Jews approached John with the inquiry, “Art thou Elias?” and not rather in the 
sense of the divine prediction, “Behold, I will send you Elijah” the Tisbite? The fact, however, is, that their 
metempsychosis, or transmigration theory, signifies the recall of the soul which had died long before, and 
its return to some other body. But Elias is to come again, not after quitting life (in the way of dying), but 
after his translation (or removal without dying); not for the purpose of being restored to the body, from 
which he had not departed, but for the purpose of revisiting the world from which he was translated; not 
by way of resuming a life which he had laid aside, but of fulfilling prophecy,—really and truly the same 
man, both in respect of his name and designation, as well as of his unchanged humanity. How, therefore 
could John be Elias? You have your answer in the angel’s announcement: “And he shall go before the 
people,” says he, “in the spirit and power of Elias”—not (observe) in his soul and his body. These 
substances are, in fact, the natural property of each individual; whilst “the spirit and power” are bestowed 
as external gifts by the grace of God and so may be transferred to another person according to the 
purpose and will of the Almighty, as was anciently the case with respect to the spirit of Moses. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE MAIN POINTS OF OUR AUTHOR'S SUBJECT. ON THE SEXES OF THE HUMAN RACE 


For the discussion of these questions we abandoned, if I remember rightly, ground to which we must now 
return. We had established the position that the soul is seminally placed in man, and by human agency, 
and that its seed from the very beginning is uniform, as is that of the soul also, to the race of man; (and 
this we settled) owing to the rival opinions of the philosophers and the heretics, and that ancient saying 
mentioned by Plato (to which we referred above). We now pursue in their order the points which follow 
from them. The soul, being sown in the womb at the same time as the body, receives likewise along with it 
its sex; and this indeed so simultaneously, that neither of the two substances can be alone regarded as the 
cause of the sex. Now, if in the semination of these substances any interval were admissible in their 
conception, in such wise that either the flesh or the soul should be the first to be conceived, one might 
then ascribe an especial sex to one of the substances, owing to the difference in the time of the 
impregnations, so that either the flesh would impress its sex upon the soul, or the soul upon the sex; even 
as Apelles (the heretic, not the painter ) gives the priority over their bodies to the souls of men and 
women, as he had been taught by Philumena, and in consequence makes the flesh, as the later, receive its 
sex from the soul. They also who make the soul supervene after birth on the flesh predetermine, of course, 
the sex of the previously formed soul to be male or female, according to (the sex of) the flesh. But the 
truth is, the seminations of the two substances are inseparable in point of time, and their effusion is also 
one and the same, in consequence of which a community of gender is secured to them; so that the course 
of nature, whatever that be, shall draw the line (for the distinct sexes). Certainly in this view we have an 
attestation of the method of the first two formations, when the male was moulded and tempered in a 
completer way, for Adam was first formed; and the woman came far behind him, for Eve was the later 
formed. So that her flesh was for a long time without specific form (such as she afterwards assumed when 
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DOGMATIC TREATISES 


Gregory of Nyssa Against Eunomius 


LETTER I 


GREGORY TO HIS BROTHER PETER, BISHOP OF SEBASTEIA 


Having with difficulty obtained a little leisure, I have been able to recover from bodily fatigue on my 
return from Armenia, and to collect the sheets of my reply to Eunomius which was suggested by your wise 
advice; so that my work is now arranged in a complete treatise, which can be read between covers. 
However, I have not written against both his pamphlets ; even the leisure for that was not granted; for the 
person who lent me the heretical volume most uncourteously sent for it again, and allowed me no time 
either to write it out or to study it. In the short space of seventeen days it was impossible to be prepared 
to answer both his attacks. 


Owing to its somehow having become notorious that we had laboured to answer this blasphemous 
manifesto, many persons possessing some zeal for the Truth have importuned me about it: but I have 
thought it right to prefer you in your wisdom before them all, to advise me whether to consign this work 
to the public, or to take some other course. The reason why I hesitate is this. When our saintly Basil fell 
asleep, and I received the legacy of Eunomius’ controversy, when my heart was hot within me with 
bereavement, and, besides this deep sorrow for the common loss of the church, Eunomius had not 
confined himself to the various topics which might pass as a defence of his views, but had spent the chief 
part of his energy in laboriously-written abuse of our father in God. I was exasperated with this, and there 
were passages where the flame of my heart-felt indignation burst out against this writer. The public have 
pardoned us for much else, because we have been apt in showing patience in meeting lawless attacks, and 
as far as possible have practised that restraint in feeling which the saint has taught us; but I had fears lest 
from what we have now written against this opponent the reader should get the idea that we were very 
raw controversialists, who lost our temper directly at insolent abuse. Perhaps, however, this suspicion 
about us will be disarmed by remembering that this display of anger is not on our own behalf, but because 
of insults levelled against our father in God; and that it is a case in which mildness would be more 
unpardonable than anger. 


If, then, the first part of my treatise should seem somewhat outside the controversy, the following 
explanation of it will, I think, be accepted by a reader who can judge fairly. It was not right to leave 
undefended the reputation of our noble saint, mangled as it was by the opponent’s blasphemies, any more 
than it was convenient to let this battle in his behalf be spread diffusely along the whole thread of the 
discussion; besides, if any one reflects, these pages do really form part of the controversy. Our adversary’s 
treatise has two separate arms, viz. to abuse us and to controvert sound doctrine; and therefore ours too 
must show a double front. But for the sake of clearness, and in order that the thread of the discussion 
upon matters of the Faith should not be cut by parentheses, consisting of answers to their personal abuse, 
we have separated our work into two parts, and devoted ourselves in the first to refute these charges: and 
then we have grappled as best we might with that which they have advanced against the Faith. Our 
treatise also contains, in addition to a refutation of their heretical views, a dogmatic exposition of our own 
teaching; for it would be a most shameful want of spirit, when our foes make no concealment of their 
blasphemy, not to be bold in our statement of the Truth. 


LETTER II 


TO HIS MOST PIOUS BROTHER GREGORY. PETER GREETING IN THE LORD 


Having met with the writings of your holiness and having perceived in your tract against this heresy your 
zeal both for the truth and for our sainted father in God, I judge that this work was not due simply to your 
own ability, but was that of one who studied that the Truth should speak, even in the publication of his 
own views. To the Holy Spirit of truth I would refer this plea for the truth; just as to the father of lies, and 
not to Eunomius, should be referred this animosity against sound faith. Indeed, that murderer from the 
beginning who speaks in Eunomius has carefully whetted the sword against himself; for if he had not been 
so bold against the truth, no one would have roused you to undertake the cause of our religion. But to the 
end that the rottenness and flimsiness of their doctrines may be exposed, He who “taketh the wise in their 
own craftiness” hath allowed them both to be headstrong against the truth, and to have laboured vainly 
on this vain speech. 


But since he that hath begun a good work will finish it, faint not in furthering the Spirit’s power, nor leave 
half-won the victory over the assailants of Christ’s glory; but imitate thy true father who, like the zealot 
Phineas, pierced with one stroke of his Answer both master and pupil. Plunge with thy intellectual arm the 


sword of the Spirit through both these heretical pamphlets, lest, though broken on the head, the serpent 
affright the simpler sort by still quivering in the tail. When the first arguments have been answered, 
should the last remain unnoticed, the many will suspect that they still retain some strength against the 
truth. 


The feeling shewn in your treatise will be grateful, as salt, to the palate of the soul. As bread cannot be 
eaten, according to Job, without salt, so the discourse which is not savoured with the inmost sentiments of 
God’s word will never wake, and never move, desire. 


Be strong, then, in the thought that thou art a beautiful example to succeeding times of the way in which 
good-hearted children should act towards their virtuous fathers. 


Book I 


S:1. PREFACE.—IT IS USELESS TO ATTEMPT TO BENEFIT THOSE WHO WILL NOT ACCEPT HELP 


It seems that the wish to benefit all, and to lavish indiscriminately upon the first comer one’s own gifts, 
was not a thing altogether commendable, or even free from reproach in the eyes of the many; seeing that 
the gratuitous waste of many prepared drugs on the incurably-diseased produces no result worth caring 
about, either in the way of gain to the recipient, or reputation to the would-be benefactor. Rather such an 
attempt becomes in many cases the occasion of a change for the worse. The hopelessly-diseased and now 
dying patient receives only a speedier end from the more active medicines; the fierce unreasonable 
temper is only made worse by the kindness of the lavished pearls, as the Gospel tells us. I think it best, 
therefore, in accordance with the Divine command, for any one to separate the valuable from the 
worthless when either have to be given away, and to avoid the pain which a generous giver must receive 
from one who treads upon his pearl,’ and insults him by his utter want of feeling for its beauty. 


This thought suggests itself when I think of one who freely communicated to others the beauties of his 
own soul, I mean that man of God, that mouth of piety, Basil; one who from the abundance of his spiritual 
treasures poured his grace of wisdom into evil souls whom he had never tested, and into one among them, 
Eunomius, who was perfectly insensible to all the efforts made for his good. Pitiable indeed seemed the 
condition of this poor man, from the extreme weakness of his soul in the matter of the Faith, to all true 
members of the Church; for who is so wanting in feeling as not to pity, at least, a perishing soul? But Basil 
alone, from the abiding ardour of his love, was moved to undertake his cure, and therein to attempt 
impossibilities; he alone took so much to heart the man’s desperate condition, as to compose, as an 
antidote of deadly poisons, his refutation of this heresy , which aimed at saving its author, and restoring 
him to the Church. 


He, on the contrary, like one beside himself with fury, resists his doctor; he fights and struggles; he 
regards as a bitter foe one who only put forth his strength to drag him from the abyss of misbelief; and he 
does not indulge in this foolish anger only before chance hearers now and then; he has raised against 
himself a literary monument to record this blackness of his bile; and when in long years he got the 
requisite amount of leisure, he was travailling over his work during all that interval with mightier pangs 
than those of the largest and the bulkiest beasts; his threats of what was coming were dreadful, whilst he 
was still secretly moulding his conception: but when at last and with great difficulty he brought it to the 
light, it was a poor little abortion, quite prematurely born. However, those who share his ruin nurse it and 
coddle it; while we, seeking the blessing in the prophet (“Blessed shall he be who shall take thy children, 
and shall dash them against the stones “) are only eager, now that it has got into our hands, to take this 
puling manifesto and dash it on the rock, as if it was one of the children of Babylon; and the rock must be 
Christ; in other words, the enunciation of the truth. Only may that power come upon us which strengthens 
weakness, through the prayers of him who made his own strength perfect in bodily weakness . 


S:2. WE HAVE BEEN JUSTLY PROVOKED TO MAKE THIS ANSWER, BEING STUNG BY EUNOMIUS’ ACCUSATIONS OF 
OUR BROTHER 


If indeed that godlike and saintly soul were still in the flesh looking out upon human affairs, if those lofty 
tones were still heard with all their peculiar grace and all their resistless utterance, who could arrive at 
such a pitch of audacity, as to attempt to speak one word upon this subject? that divine trumpet-voice 
would drown any word that could be uttered. But all of him has now flown back to God; at first indeed in 
the slight shadowy phantom of his body, he still rested on the earth; but now he has quite shed even that 
unsubstantial form, and bequeathed it to this world. Meantime the drones are buzzing round the cells of 
the Word, and are plundering the honey; so let no one accuse me of mere audacity for rising up to speak 
instead of those silent lips. I have not accepted this laborious task from any consciousness in myself of 
powers of argument superior to the others who might be named; I, if any, have the means of knowing that 
there are thousands in the Church who are strong in the gift of philosophic skill. Nevertheless I affirm 
that, both by the written and the natural law, to me more especially belongs this heritage of the departed, 
and therefore I myself, in preference to others, appropriate the legacy of the controversy. I may be 
counted amongst the least of those who are enlisted in the Church of God, but still I am not too weak to 
stand out as her champion against one who has broken with that Church. The very smallest member of a 
vigorous body would, by virtue of the unity of its life with the whole, be found stronger than one that had 
been cut away and was dying, however large the latter and small the former. 


S:3. WE SEE NOTHING REMARKABLE IN LOGICAL FORCE IN THE TREATISE OF EUNOMIUS, AND SO EMBARK ON 
OUR ANSWER WITH A JUST CONFIDENCE 


Let no one think, that in saying this I exaggerate and make an idle boast of doing something which is 
beyond my strength. I shall not be led by any boyish ambition to descend to his vulgar level in a contest of 
mere arguments and phrases. Where victory is a useless and profitless thing, we yield it readily to those 
who wish to win; besides, we have only to look at this man’s long practice in controversy, to conclude that 
he is quite a word-practitioner, and, in addition, at the fact that he has spent no small portion of his life on 
the composition of this treatise, and at the supreme joy of his intimates over these labours, to conclude 
that he has taken particular trouble with this work. It was not improbable that one who had laboured at it 
for so many Olympiads would produce something better than the work of extempore scribblers. Even the 
vulgar profusion of the figures he uses in concocting his work is a further indication of this laborious care 
in writing . He has got a great mass of newly assorted terms, for which he has put certain other books 
under contribution, and he piles this immense congeries of words on a very slender nucleus of thought; 
and so he has elaborated this highly-wrought production, which his pupils in error are lost in the 
admiration of;—no doubt, because their deadness on the vital points deprives them of the power of feeling 
the distinction between beauty and the reverse:—but which is ridiculous, and of no value at all in the 
judgment of those, whose hearts’ insight is not dimmed with any soil of unbelief. How in the world can it 
contribute to the proof (as he hopes) of what he says and the establishment of the truth of his 
speculations, to adopt these absurd devices in his forms of speech, this new-fangled and peculiar 
arrangement, this fussy conceit, and this conceited fussiness, which works with no enthusiasm for any 
previous model? For it would be indeed difficult to discover who amongst all those who have been 
celebrated for their eloquence he has had his eye on, in bringing himself to this pitch; for he is like those 
who produce effects upon the stage, adapting his argument to the tune of his rhythmical phrases, as they 
their song to their castenets, by means of parallel sentences of equal length, of similar sound and similar 
ending. Such, amongst many other faults, are the nerveless quaverings and the meretricious tricks of his 
Introduction; and one might fancy him bringing them all out, not with an unimpassioned action, but with 
stamping of the feet and sharp snapping of the fingers declaiming to the time thus beaten, and then 
remarking that there was no need of other arguments and a second performance after that. 


S:4. EUNOMIUS DISPLAYS MUCH FOLLY AND FINE WRITING, BUT VERY LITTLE SERIOUSNESS ABOUT VITAL 
POINTS 


In these and such like antics I allow him to have the advantage; and to his heart’s content he may revel in 
his victory there. Most willingly I forego such a competition, which can attract those only who seek 
renown; if indeed any renown comes from indulging in such methods of argumentation, considering that 
Paul , that genuine minister of the Word, whose only ornament was truth, both disdained himself to lower 
his style to such prettinesses, and instructs us also, in a noble and appropriate exhortation, to fix our 
attention on truth alone. What need indeed for one who is fair in the beauty of truth to drag in the 
paraphernalia of a decorator for the production of a false artificial beauty? Perhaps for those who do not 
possess truth it may be an advantage to varnish their falsehoods with an attractive style, and to rub into 
the grain of their argument a curious polish. When their error is taught in far-fetched language and 
decked out with all the affectations of style, they have a chance of being plausible and accepted by their 
hearers. But those whose only aim is simple truth, unadulterated by any misguiding foil, find the light ofa 
natural beauty emitted from their words. 


But now that I am about to begin the examination of all that he has advanced, I feel the same difficulty as 
a farmer does, when the air is calm; I know not how to separate his wheat from his chaff; the waste, in 
fact, and the chaff in this pile of words is so enormous, that it makes one think that the residue of facts 
and real thoughts in all that he has said is almost nil. It would be the worse for speed and very irksome, it 
would even be beside our object, to go into the whole of his remarks in detail; we have not the means for 
securing so much leisure so as wantonly to devote it to such frivolities; it is the duty, I think, of a prudent 
workman not to waste his strength on trifles, but on that which will clearly repay his toil. 


As to all the things, then, in his Introduction, how he constitutes himself truth’s champion, and fixes the 
charge of unbelief upon his opponents, and declares that an abiding and indelible hatred for them has 
sunk into his soul, how he struts in his new discoveries,’ though he does not tell us what they are, but says 
only that an examination of the debateable points in them was set on foot, a certain legal’ trial which 
placed on those who were daring to act illegally the necessity of keeping quiet, or to quote his own words 
in that Lydian style of singing which he has got, “the bold law-breakers—in open courts—were forced to 
be quiet;” (he calls this a “proscription” of the conspiracy against him, whatever may be meant by that 
term);—all this wearisome business I pass by as quite unimportant. On the other hand, all his special 
pleading for his heretical conceits may well demand our close attention. Our own interpreter of the 
principles of divinity followed this course in his Treatise; for though he had plenty of ability to broaden out 
his argument, he took the line of dealing only with vital points, which he selected from all the blasphemies 
of that heretical book , and so narrowed the scope of the subject. 


If, however, any one desires that our answer should exactly correspond to the array of his arguments, let 
him tell us the utility of such a process. What gain would it be to my readers if I were to solve the 
complicated riddle of his title, which he proposes to us at the very commencement, in the manner of the 
sphinx of the tragic stage; namely this New Apology for the Apology,’ and all the nonsense which he writes 
about that; and if I were to tell the long tale of what he dreamt? I think that the reader is sufficiently 


wearied with the petty vanity about this newness in his title already preserved in Eunomius’ own text, and 
with the want of taste displayed there in the account of his own exploits, all his labours and his trials, 
while he wandered over every land and every sea, and was heralded’ through the whole world. If all that 
had to be written down over again,—and with additions, too, as the refutations of these falsehoods would 
naturally have to expand their statement,—who would be found of such an iron hardness as not to be 
sickened at this waste of labour? Suppose I was to write down, taking word by word, an explanation of 
that mad story of his; suppose I were to explain, for instance, who that Armenian was on the shores of the 
Euxine, who had annoyed him at first by having the same name as himself, what their lives were like, what 
their pursuits, how he had a quarrel with that Armenian because of the very likeness of their characters, 
then in what fashion those two were reconciled, so as to join in a common sympathy with that winning and 
most glorious Aetius, his master (for so pompous are his praises); and after that, what was the plot 
devised against himself, by which they brought him to trial on the charge of being surpassingly popular: 
suppose, I say, I was to explain all that, should I not appear, like those who catch opthalmia themselves 
from frequent contact with those who are already suffering so, to have caught myself this malady of fussy 
circumstantiality? I should be following step by step each detail of his twaddling story; finding out who the 
“slaves released to liberty” were, what was “the conspiracy of the initiated” and “the calling out of hired 
slaves,” what Montius and Gallus, and Domitian,’ and false witnesses,’ and an enraged Emperor,’ and 
certain sent into exile’ have to do with the argument. What could be more useless than such tales for the 
purpose of one who was not wishing merely to write a narrative, but to refute the argument of him who 
had written against his heresy? What follows in the story is still more profitless; I do not think that the 
author himself could peruse it again without yawning, though a strong natural affection for his offspring 
does possess every father. He pretends to unfold there his exploits and his sufferings; the style rears itself 
into the sublime, and the legend swells into the tones of tragedy. 


S:5. HIS PECULIAR CARICATURE OF THE BISHOPS, EUSTATHIUS OF ARMENIA AND BASIL OF GALATIA, IS NOT 
WELL DRAWN 


But, not to linger longer on these absurdities in the very act of declining to mention them, and not to soil 
this book by forcing my subject through all his written reminiscences, like one who urges his horse 
through a slough and so gets covered with its filth, I think it is best to leap over the mass of his rubbish 
with as high and as speedy a jump as my thoughts are capable of, seeing that a quick retreat from what is 
disgusting is a considerable advantage; and let us hasten on to the finale of his story, lest the bitterness of 
his own words should trickle into my book. Let Eunomius have the monopoly of the bad taste in such 
words as these, spoken of God’s priests , “curmudgeon squires, and beadles, and satellites, rammaging 
about, and not suffering the fugitive to carry on his concealment,” and all the other things which he is not 
ashamed to write of grey-haired priests. Just as in the schools for secular learning , in order to exercise 
the boys to be ready in word and wit, they propose themes for declamation, in which the person who is 
the subject of them is nameless, so does Eunomius make an onset at once upon the facts suggested, and 
lets loose the tongue of invective, and without saying one word as to any actual villainies, he merely works 
up against them all the hackneyed phrases of contempt, and every imaginable term of abuse: in which, 
besides, incongruous ideas are brought together, such as a dilettante soldier,’ an accursed saint,’ pale 
with fast, and murderous with hate,’ and many such like scurrilities; and just like a reveller in the secular 
processions shouts his ribaldry, when he would carry his insolence to the highest pitch, without his mask 
on, so does Eunomius, without an attempt to veil his malignity, shout with brazen throat the language of 
the waggon. Then he reveals the cause why he is so enraged; these priests took every precaution that 
many should not’ be perverted to the error of these heretics; accordingly he is angry that they could not 
stay at their convenience in the places they liked, but that a residence was assigned them by order of the 
then governor of Phrygia, so that most might be secured from such wicked neighbours; his indignation at 
this bursts out in these words; the excessive severity of our trials,’ our grievous sufferings,’ our noble 
endurance of them,’ the exile from our native country into Phrygia.’ Quite so: this Oltiserian might well be 
proud of what occurred, putting an end as it did to all his family pride, and casting such a slur upon his 
race that that far-renowned Priscus, his grandfather, from whom he gets those brilliant and most 
remarkable heirlooms, “the mill, and the leather, and the slaves’ stores,” and the rest of his inheritance in 
Chanaan , would never have chosen this lot, which now makes him so angry. It was to be expected that he 
would revile those who were the agents of this exile. I quite understand his feeling. Truly the authors of 
these misfortunes, if such there be or ever have been, deserve the censures of these men, in that the 
renown of their former lives is thereby obscured, and they are deprived of the opportunity of mentioning 
and making much of their more impressive antecedents; the great distinctions with which each started in 
life; the professions they inherited from their fathers; the greater or the smaller marks of gentility of 
which each was conscious, even before they became so widely known and valued that even emperors 
numbered them amongst their acquaintance, as he now boasts in his book, and that all the higher 
governments were roused about them and the world was filled with their doings. 


S:6. A NOTICE OF AETIUS, EUNOMIUS’ MASTER IN HERESY, AND OF EUNOMIUS HIMSELF, DESCRIBING THE 
ORIGIN AND AVOCATIONS OF EACH 


Verily this did great damage to our declamation-writer, or rather to his patron and guide in life, Aetius; 
whose enthusiasm indeed appears to me to have aimed not so much at the propagation of error as to the 


securing a competence for life. I do not say this as a mere surmise of my own, but I have heard it from the 
lips of those who knew him well. I have listened to Athanasius, the former bishop of the Galatians, when 
he was speaking of the life of Aetius; Athanasius was a man who valued truth above all things; and he 
exhibited also the letter of George of Laodicaea, so that a number might attest the truth of his words. He 
told us that originally Aetius did not attempt to teach his monstrous doctrines, but only after some interval 
of time put forth these novelties as a trick to gain his livelihood; that having escaped from serfdom in the 
vineyard to which he belonged,—how, I do not wish to say, lest I should be thought to be entering on his 
history in a bad spirit,—he became at first a tinker, and had this grimy trade of a mechanic quite at his 
fingers’ end, sitting under a goat’s-hair tent, with a small hammer, and a diminutive anvil, and so earned a 
precarious and laborious livelihood. What income, indeed, of any account could be made by one who 
mends the shaky places in coppers, and solders holes up, and hammers sheets of tin to pieces, and clamps 
with lead the legs of pots? We were told that a certain incident which befell him in this trade necessitated 
the next change in his life. He had received from a woman belonging to a regiment a gold ornament, a 
necklace or a bracelet, which had been broken by a blow, and which he was to mend: but he cheated the 
poor creature, by appropriating her gold trinket, and giving her instead one of copper, of the same size, 
and also of the same appearance, owing to a gold-wash which he had imparted to its surface; she was 
deceived by this for a time, for he was clever enough in the tinker’s, as in other, arts to mislead his 
customers with the tricks of trade; but at last she detected the rascality, for the wash got rubbed off the 
copper; and, as some of the soldiers of her family and nation were roused to indignation, she prosecuted 
the purloiner of her ornament. After this attempt he of course underwent a cheating thief’s punishment; 
and then left the trade, swearing that it was not his deliberate intention, but that business tempted him to 
commit this theft. After this he became assistant to a certain doctor from amongst the quacks, so as not to 
be quite destitute of a livelihood; and in this capacity he made his attack upon the obscurer households 
and on the most abject of mankind. Wealth came gradually from his plots against a certain Armenius, who 
being a foreigner was easily cheated, and, having been induced to make him his physician, had advanced 
him frequent sums of money; and he began to think that serving under others was beneath him, and 
wanted to be styled a physician himself. Henceforth, therefore, he attended medical congresses, and 
consorting with the wrangling controversialists there became one of the ranters, and, just as the scales 
were turning, always adding his own weight to the argument, he got to be in no small request with those 
who would buy a brazen voice for their party contests. 


But although his bread became thereby well buttered he thought he ought not to remain in such a 
profession; so he gradually gave up the medical, after the tinkering. Arius, the enemy of God, had already 
sown those wicked tares which bore the Anomaeans as their fruit, and the schools of medicine resounded 
then with the disputes about that question. Accordingly Aetius studied the controversy, and, having laid a 
train of syllogisms from what he remembered of Aristotle, he became notorious for even going beyond 
Arius, the father of the heresy, in the novel character of his speculations; or rather he perceived the 
consequences of all that Arius had advanced, and so got this character of a shrewd discoverer of truths 
not obvious; revealing as he did that the Created, even from things non-existent, was unlike the Creator 
who drew Him out of nothing. 


With such propositions he tickled ears that itched for these novelties; and the Ethiopian Theophilus 
becomes acquainted with them. Aetius had already been connected with this man on some business of 
Gallus; and now by his help creeps into the palace. After Gallus had perpetrated the tragedy with regard 
to Domitian the procurator and Montius, all the other participators in it naturally shared his ruin; yet this 
man escapes, being acquitted from being punished along with them. After this, when the great Athanasius 
had been driven by Imperial command from the Church of Alexandria, and George the Tarbasthenite was 
tearing his flock, another change takes place, and Aetius is an Alexandrian, receiving his full share 
amongst those who fattened at the Cappadocian’s board; for he had not omitted to practice his flatteries 
on George. George was in fact from Chanaan himself, and therefore felt kindly towards a countryman: 
indeed he had been for long so possessed with his perverted opinions as actually to dote upon him, and 
was prone to become a godsend for Aetius, whenever he liked. 


All this did not escape the notice of his sincere admirer, our Eunomius. This latter perceived that his 
natural father—an excellent man, except that he had such a son—led a very honest and respectable life 
certainly, but one of laborious penury and full of countless toils. (He was one of those farmers who are 
always bent over the plough, and spend a world of trouble over their little farm; and in the winter, when 
he was secured from agricultural work, he used to carve out neatly the letters of the alphabet for boys to 
form syllables with, winning his bread with the money these sold for.) Seeing all this in his father’s life, he 
said goodbye to the plough and the mattock and all the paternal instruments, intending never to drudge 
himself like that; then he sets himself to learn Prunicus’ skill of short-hand writing, and having perfected 
himself in that he entered at first, I believe, the house of one of his own family, receiving his board for his 
services in writing; then, while tutoring the boys of his host, he rises to the ambition of becoming an 
orator. I pass over the next interval, both as to his life in his native country and as to the things and the 
company in which he was discovered at Constantinople. 


Busied as he was after this about the cloke and the purse,’ he saw it was all of little avail, and that nothing 
which he could amass by such work was adequate to the demands of his ambition. Accordingly he threw 
up all other practices, and devoted himself solely to the admiration of Aetius; not, perhaps, without some 


taken out of Adam’s side); but she was even then herself a living being, because I should regard her at 
that time in soul as even a portion of Adam. Besides, God’s afflatus would have animated her too, if there 
had not been in the woman a transmission from Adam of his soul also as well as of his flesh. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


ON THE FORMATION AND STATE OF THE EMBRYO. ITS RELATION WITH THE SUBJECT OF THIS TREATISE 


Now the entire process of sowing, forming, and completing the human embryo in the womb is no doubt 
regulated by some power, which ministers herein to the will of God, whatever may be the method which it 
is appointed to employ. Even the superstition of Rome, by carefully attending to these points, imagined the 
goddess Alemona to nourish the foetus in the womb; as well as (the goddesses) Nona and Decima, called 
after the most critical months of gestation; and Partula, to manage and direct parturition; and Lucina, to 
bring the child to the birth and light of day. We, on our part, believe the angels to officiate herein for God. 
The embryo therefore becomes a human being in the womb from the moment that its form is completed. 
The law of Moses, indeed, punishes with due penalties the man who shall cause abortion, inasmuch as 
there exists already the rudiment of a human being, which has imputed to it even now the condition of life 
and death, since it is already liable to the issues of both, although, by living still in the mother, it for the 
most part shares its own state with the mother. I must also say something about the period of the soul’s 
birth, that I may omit nothing incidental in the whole process. A mature and regular birth takes place, as 
a general rule, at the commencement of the tenth month. They who theorize respecting numbers, honour 
the number ten as the parent of all the others, and as imparting perfection to the human nativity. For my 
own part, I prefer viewing this measure of time in reference to God, as if implying that the ten months 
rather initiated man into the ten commandments; so that the numerical estimate of the time needed to 
consummate our natural birth should correspond to the numerical classification of the rules of our 
regenerate life. But inasmuch as birth is also completed with the seventh month, I more readily recognize 
in this number than in the eighth the honour of a numerical agreement with the sabbatical period; so that 
the month in which God’s image is sometimes produced in a human birth, shall in its number tally with 
the day on which God’s creation was completed and hallowed. Human nativity has sometimes been 
allowed to be premature, and yet to occur in fit and perfect accordance with an hebdomad or sevenfold 
number, as an auspice of our resurrection, and rest, and kingdom. The ogdoad, or eightfold number, 
therefore, is not concerned in our formation; for in the time it represents there will be no more marriage. 
We have already demonstrated the conjunction of the body and the soul, from the concretion of their very 
seminations to the complete formation of the foetus. We now maintain their conjunction likewise from the 
birth onwards; in the first place, because they both grow together, only each in a different manner suited 
to the diversity of their nature—the flesh in magnitude, the soul in intelligence—the flesh in material 
condition, the soul in sensibility. We are, however, forbidden to suppose that the soul increases in 
substance, lest it should be said also to be capable of diminution in substance, and so its extinction even 
should be believed to be possible; but its inherent power, in which are contained all its natural 
peculiarities, as originally implanted in its being, is gradually developed along with the flesh, without 
impairing the germinal basis of the substance, which it received when breathed at first into man. Take a 
certain quantity of gold or of silver—a rough mass as yet: it has indeed a compact condition, and one that 
is more compressed at the moment than it will be; yet it contains within its contour what is throughout a 
mass of gold or of silver. When this mass is afterwards extended by beating it into leaf, it becomes larger 
than it was before by the elongation of the original mass, but not by any addition thereto, because it is 
extended in space, not increased in bulk; although in a way it is even increased when it is extended: for it 
may be increased in form, but not in state. Then, again, the sheen of the gold or the silver, which when the 
metal was any in block was inherent in it no doubt really, but yet only obscurely, shines out in developed 
lustre. Afterwards various modifications of shape accrue, according to the feasibility in the material which 
makes it yield to the manipulation of the artisan, who yet adds nothing to the condition of the mass but its 
configuration. In like manner, the growth and developments of the soul are to be estimated, not as 
enlarging its substance, but as calling forth its powers. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
ON THE GROWTH OF THE SOUL. ITS MATURITY COINCIDENT WITH THE MATURITY OF THE FLESH IN MAN 


Now we have already laid down the principle, that all the natural properties of the soul which relate to 
sense and intelligence are inherent in its very substance, and spring from its native constitution, but that 
they advance by a gradual growth through the stages of life and develope themselves in different ways by 
accidental circumstances, according to men’s means and arts, their manners and customs their local 
situations, and the influences of the Supreme Powers; but in pursuance of that aspect of the association of 
body and soul which we have now to consider, we maintain that the puberty of the soul coincides with that 
of the body, and that they attain both together to this full growth at about the fourteenth year of life, 
speaking generally,—the former by the suggestion of the senses, and the latter by the growth of the bodily 
members; and (we fix on this age) not because, as Asclepiades supposes, reflection then begins, nor 
because the civil laws date the commencement of the real business of life from this period, but because 
this was the appointed order from the very first. For as Adam and Eve felt that they must cover their 


calculation that this absorbing pursuit which he selected might further his own devices for living. In fact, 
from the moment he asked for a share in a wisdom so profound, he toiled not thenceforward, neither did 
he spin; for he is certainly clever in what he takes in hand, and knows how to gain the more emotional 
portion of mankind. Seeing that human nature, as a rule, falls an easy prey to pleasure, and that its 
natural inclination in the direction of this weakness is very strong, descending from the sterner heights of 
conduct to the smooth level of comfort, he becomes with a view of making the largest number possible of 
proselytes to his pernicious opinions very pleasant indeed to those whom he is initiating; he gets rid of the 
toilsome steep of virtue altogether, because it is not a persuasive to accept his secrets. But should any one 
have the leisure to inquire what this secret teaching of theirs is, and what those who have been duped to 
accept this blighting curse utter without any reserve, and what in the mysterious ritual of initiation they 
are taught by the reverend hierophant, the manner of baptisms , and the helps of nature,’ and all that, let 
him question those who feel no compunction in letting indecencies pass their lips; we shall keep silent. 
For not even though we are the accusers should we be guiltless in mentioning such things, and we have 
been taught to reverence purity in word as well as deed, and not to soil our pages with equivocal stories, 
even though there be truth in what we say. 


But we mention what we then heard (namely that, just as Aristotle’s evil skill supplied Aetius with his 
impiety, so the simplicity of his dupes secured a fat living for the well-trained pupil as well as for the 
master) for the purpose of asking some questions. What after all was the great damage done him by Basil 
on the Euxine, or by Eustathius in Armenia, to both of whom that long digression in his story harks back? 
How did they mar the aim of his life? Did they not rather feed up his and his companion’s freshly acquired 
fame? Whence came their wide notoriety, if not through the instrumentality of these men, supposing, that 
is, that their accuser is speaking the truth? For the fact that men, themselves illustrious, as our writer 
owns, deigned to fight with those who had as yet found no means of being known naturally gave the 
actual start to the ambitious thoughts of those who were to be pitted against these reputed heroes; and a 
veil was thereby thrown over their humble antecedents. They in fact owed their subsequent notoriety to 
this,—a thing detestable indeed to a reflecting mind which would never choose to rest fame upon an evil 
deed, but the acme of bliss to characters such as these. They tell of one in the province of Asia, amongst 
the obscurest and the basest, who longed to make a name in Ephesus; some great and brilliant 
achievement being quite beyond his powers never even entered his mind; and yet, by hitting upon that 
which would most deeply injure the Ephesians, he made his mark deeper than the heroes of the grandest 
actions; for there was amongst their public buildings one noticeable for its peculiar magnificence and 
costliness; and he burnt this vast structure to the ground, showing, when men came to inquire after the 
perpetration of this villany into its mental causes, that he dearly prized notoriety, and had devised that the 
greatness of the disaster should secure the name of its author being recorded with it. The secret motive of 
these two men is the same thirst for publicity; the only difference is that the amount of mischief is greater 
in their case. They are marring, not lifeless architecture, but the living building of the Church, 
introducing, for fire, the slow canker of their teaching. But I will defer the doctrinal question till the 
proper time comes. 


S:7. EUNOMIUS HIMSELF PROVES THAT THE CONFESSION OF FAITH WHICH HE MADE WAS NOT IMPEACHED 


Let us see for a moment now what kind of truth is dealt with by this man, who in his Introduction 
complains that it is because of his telling the truth that he is hated by the unbelievers; we may well make 
the way he handles truth outside doctrine teach us a test to apply to his doctrine itself. “He that is faithful 
in that which is least is faithful also in much, and he that is unjust in the least is unjust also in much.” 
Now, when he is beginning to write this “apology for the apology” (that is the new and startling title, as 
well as subject, of his book) he says that we must look for the cause of this very startling announcement 
nowhere else but in him who answered that first treatise of his. That book was entitled an Apology; but 
being given to understand by our master-theologian that an apology can only come from those who have 
been accused of something, and that if a man writes merely from his own inclination his production is 
something else than an apology, he does not deny—it would be too manifestly absurd—that an apology 
requires a preceding accusation; but he declares that his apology’ has cleared him from very serious 
accusations in the trial which has been instituted against him. How false this is, is manifest from his own 
words. He complained that “many heavy sufferings were inflicted on him by those who had condemned 
him”; we may read that in his book. 


But how could he have suffered so, if his apology’ cleared him of these charges? If he successfully adopted 
an apology to escape from these, that pathetic complaint of his is a hypocritical pretence; if on the other 
hand he really suffered as he says, then, plainly, he suffered because he did not clear himself by an 
apology; for every apology, to be such, has to secure this end, namely, to prevent the voting power from 
being misled by any false statements. Surely he will not now attempt to say that at the time of the trial he 
produced his apology, but not being able to win over the jury lost the case to the prosecution. For he said 
nothing at the time of the trial about producing his apology;’ nor was it likely that he would, considering 
that he distinctly states in his book that he refused to have anything to do with those ill-affected and 
hostile dicasts. “We own,” he says, “that we were condemned by default: there was a packed panel of evil- 
disposed persons where a jury ought to have sat.” He is very labored here, and has his attention diverted 
by his argument, I think, or he would have noticed that he has tacked on a fine solecism to his sentence. 


He affects to be imposingly Attic with his phrase packed panel;’ but the correct in language use these 
words, as those familiar with the forensic vocabulary know, quite differently to our new Atticist. 


A little further on he adds this; “If he thinks that, because I would have nothing to do with a jury who 
were really my prosecutors he can argue away my apology, he must be blind to his own simplicity.” When, 
then, and before whom did our caustic friend make his apology? He had demurred to the jury because 
they were foes,’ and he did not utter one word about any trial, as he himself insists. See how this 
strenuous champion of the true, little by little, passes over to the side of the false, and, while honouring 
truth in phrase, combats it in deed. But it is amusing to see how weak he is even in seconding his own lie. 
How can one and the same man have cleared himself by an apology in the trial which was instituted 
against him,’ and then have prudently kept silence because the court was in the hands of the foe?’ Nay, 
the very language he uses in the preface to his Apology clearly shows that no court at all was opened 
against him. For he does not address his preface to any definite jury, but to certain unspecified persons 
who were living then, or who were afterwards to come into the world; and I grant that to such an 
audience there was need of a very vigorous apology, not indeed in the manner of the one he has actually 
written, which requires another still to bolster it up, but a broadly intelligible one , able to prove this 
special point, viz., that he was not in the possession of his usual reason when he wrote this, wherein he 
rings the assembly-bell for men who never came, perhaps never existed, and speaks an apology before an 
imaginary court, and begs an imperceptible jury not to let numbers decide between truth and falsehood, 
nor to assign the victory to mere quantity. Verily it is becoming that he should make an apology of that 
sort to jurymen who are yet in the loins of their fathers, and to explain to them how he came to think it 
right to adopt opinions which contradict universal belief, and to put more faith in his own mistaken 
fancies than in those who throughout the world glorify Christ’s name. 


Let him write, please, another apology in addition to this second; for this one is not a correction of 
mistakes made about him, but rather a proof of the truth of those charges. Every one knows that a proper 
apology aims at disproving a charge; thus a man who is accused of theft or murder or any other crime 
either denies the fact altogether, or transfers the blame to another party, or else, if neither of these is 
possible, he appeals to the charity or to the compassion of those who are to vote upon his sentence. But in 
his book he neither denies the charge, nor shifts it on some one else, nor has recourse to an appeal for 
mercy, nor promises amendment for the future; but he establishes the charge against him by an unusually 
labored demonstration. This charge, as he himself confesses, really amounted to an indictment for 
profanity, nor did it leave the nature of this undefined, but proclaimed the particular kind; whereas his 
apology proves this species of profanity to be a positive duty, and instead of removing the charge 
strengthens it. Now, if the tenets of our Faith had been left in any obscurity, it might have been less 
hazardous to attempt novelties; but the teaching of our master-theologian is now firmly fixed in the souls 
of the faithful; and so it is a question whether the man who shouts out contradictions of that about which 
all equally have made up their minds is defending himself against the charges made, or is not rather 
drawing down upon him the anger of his hearers, and making his accusers still more bitter. I incline to 
think the latter. So that if there are, as our writer tells us, both hearers of his apology and accusers of his 
attempts upon the Faith, let him tell us, how those accusers can possibly compromise the matter now, or 
what sort of verdict that jury must return, now that his offence has been already proved by his own 


apology.’ 


S:8. FACTS SHOW THAT THE TERMS OF ABUSE WHICH HE HAS EMPLOYED AGAINST BASIL ARE MORE SUITABLE 
FOR HIMSELF 


But these remarks are by the way, and come from our not keeping close to our argument. We had to 
inquire not how he ought to have made his apology, but whether he had ever made one at all. But now let 
us return to our former position, viz., that he is convicted by his own statements. This hater of falsehood 
first of all tells us that he was condemned because the jury which was assigned him defied the law, and 
that he was driven over sea and land and suffered much from the burning sun and the dust. Then in trying 
to conceal his falsehood he drives out one nail with another nail, as the proverb says, and puts one 
falsehood right by cancelling it with another. As every one knows as well as he does that he never uttered 
one word in court, he declares that he begged to be let off coming into a hostile court and was condemned 
by default. Could there be a plainer case than this of a man contradicting both the truth and himself? 
When he is pressed about the title of his book, he makes his trial the constraining cause of this apology;’ 
but when he is pressed with the fact that he spoke not one word to the jury, he denies that there was any 
trial and says that he declined such a jury. See how valiantly this doughty champion of the truth fights 
against falsehood! Then he dares to call our mighty Basil a malicious rascal and a liar;’ and besides that, a 
bold ignorant parvenu ,’ no deep divine,’ and he adds to his list of abusive terms, stark mad,’ scattering an 
infinity of such words over his pages, as if he imagined that his own bitter invectives could outweigh the 
common testimony of mankind, who revere that great name as though he were one of the saints of old. He 
thinks in fact that he, if no one else, can touch with calumny one whom calumny has never touched; but 
the sun is not so low in the heavens that any one can reach him with stones or any other missiles; they will 
but recoil upon him who shot them, while the intended target soars far beyond his reach. If any one, 
again, accuses the sun of want of light, he has not dimmed the brightness of the sunbeams with his scoffs; 
the sun will still remain the sun, and the fault-finder will only prove the feebleness of his own visual 
organs; and, if he should endeavour, after the fashion of this apology,’ to persuade all whom he meets and 


will listen to him not to give in to the common opinions about the sun, nor to attach more weight to the 
experiences of all than to the surmises of one individual by assigning victory to mere quantity,’ his 
nonsense will be wasted on those who can use their eyes. 


Let some one then persuade Eunomius to bridle his tongue, and not give the rein to such wild talk, nor 
kick against the pricks in the insolent abuse of an honoured name; but to allow the mere remembrance of 
Basil to fill his soul with reverence and awe. What can he gain by this unmeasured ribaldry, when the 
object of it will retain all that character which his life, his words, and the general estimate of the civilized 
world proclaims him to have possessed? The man who takes in hand to revile reveals his own disposition 
as not being able, because it is evil, to speak good things, but only “to speak from the abundance of the 
heart,” and to bring forth from that evil treasure-house. Now, that his expressions are merely those of 
abuse quite divorced from actual facts, can be proved from his own writings. 


S:9. IN CHARGING BASIL WITH NOT DEFENDING HIS FAITH AT THE TIME OF THE TRIALS,’ HE LAYS HIMSELF 
OPEN TO THE SAME CHARGE 


He hints at a certain locality where this trial for heresy took place; but he gives us no certain indication 
where it was, and the reader is obliged to guess in the dark. Thither, he tells us, a congress of picked 
representatives from all quarters was summoned; and he is at his best here, placing before our eyes with 
some vigorous strokes the preparation of the event which he pretends took place. Then, he says, a trial in 
which he would have had to run for his very life was put into the hands of certain arbitrators, to whom our 
Teacher and Master who was present gave his charge ; and as all the voting power was thus won over to 
the enemies’ side, he yielded the position , fled from the place, and hunted everywhere for some hearth 
and home; and he is great, in this graphic sketch , in arraigning the cowardice of our hero; as any one 
who likes may see by looking at what he has written. But I cannot stop to give specimens here of the 
bitter gall of his utterances; I must pass on to that, for the sake of which I mentioned all this. 


Where, then, was that unnamed spot in which this examination of his teachings was to take place? What 
was this occasion when the best then were collected for a trial? Who were these men who hurried over 
land and sea to share in these labours? What was this expectant world that hung upon the issue of the 
voting?’ Who was the arranger of the trial?’ However, let us consider that he invented all that to swell out 
the importance of his story, as boys at school are apt to do in their fictitious conversations of this kind; 
and let him only tell us who that terrible combatant’ was whom our Master shrunk from encountering. If 
this also is a fiction, let him be the winner again, and have the advantage of his vain words. We will say 
nothing: in the useless fight with shadows the real victory is to decline conquering in that. But if he 
speaks of the events at Constantinople and means the assembly there, and is in this fever of literary 
indignation at tragedies enacted there, and means himself by that great and redoubtable athlete, then we 
would display the reasons why, though present on the occasion, we did not plunge into the fight. 


Now let this man who upbraids that hero with his cowardice tell us whether he went down into the thick 
of the fray, whether he uttered one syllable in defence of his own orthodoxy, whether he made any 
vigorous peroration, whether he victoriously grappled with the foe? He cannot tell us that, or he 
manifestly contradicts himself, for he owns that by his default he received the adverse verdict. If it was a 
duty to speak at the actual time of the trial (for that is the law which he lays down for us in his book), then 
why was he then condemned by default? If on the other hand he did well in observing silence before such 
dicasts, how arbitrarily he praises himself, but blames us, for silence at such a time! What can be more 
absurdly unjust than this! When two treatises have been put forth since the time of the trial, he declares 
that his apology, though written so very long after, was in time, but reviles that which answered his own 
as quite too late! Surely he ought to have abused Basil’s intended counter-statement before it was actually 
made; but this is not found amongst his other complaints. Knowing as he did what Basil was going to 
write when the time of the trial had passed away, why in the world did he not find fault with it there and 
then? In fact it is clear from his own confession that he never made that apology in the trial itself. I will 
repeat again his words:—We confess that we were condemned by default;’ and he adds why; Evil-disposed 
persons had been passed as jurymen,’ or rather, to use his own phrase, there was a packed panel of them 
where a jury ought to have sat.’ Whereas, on the other hand, it is clear from another passage in his book 
that he attests that his apology was made at the proper time.’ It runs thus:—”That I was urged to make 
this apology at the proper time and in the proper manner from no pretended reasons, but compelled to do 
so on behalf of those who went security for me, is clear from facts and also from this man’s words.” He 
adroitly twists his words round to meet every possible objection; but what will he say to this? It was not 
right to keep silent during the trial.’ Then why was Eunomius speechless during that same trial? And why 
is his apology, coming as it did after the trial, in good time? And if in good time, why is Basil’s controversy 
with him not in good time? 


But the remark of that holy father is especially true, that Eunomius in pretending to make an apology 
really gave his teaching the support he wished to give it; and that genuine emulator of Phineas’ zeal, 
destroying as he does with the sword of the Word every spiritual fornicator, dealt in the Answer to his 
blasphemy’ a sword-thrust that was calculated at once to heal a soul and to destroy a heresy. If he resists 
that stroke, and with a soul deadened by apostacy will not admit the cure, the blame rests with him who 
chooses the evil, as the Gentile proverb says. So far for Eunomius’ treatment of truth, and of us: and now 


the law of former times, which allows an equal return on those who are the first to injure, might prompt 
us to discharge on him a counter-shower of abuse, and, as he is a very easy subject for this, to be very 
liberal of it, so as to outdo the pain which he has inflicted: for if he was so rich in insolent invective 
against one who gave no chance for calumny, how many of such epithets might we not expect to find for 
those who have satirized that saintly life? But we have been taught from the first by that scholar of the 
Truth to be scholars of the Gospel ourselves, and therefore we will not take an eye for an eye, nor a tooth 
for a tooth; we know well that all the evil that happens admits of being annihilated by its opposite, and 
that no bad word and no bad deed would ever develope into such desperate wickedness, if one good one 
could only be got in to break the continuity of the vicious stream. Therefore the routine of insolence and 
abusiveness is checked from repeating itself by long-suffering: whereas if insolence is met with insolence 
and abuse with abuse, you will but feed with itself this monster-vice, and increase it vastly. 


$:10. ALL HIS INSULTING EPITHETS ARE SHEWN BY FACTS TO BE FALSE 


I therefore pass over everything else, as mere insolent mockery and scoffing abuse, and hasten to the 
question of his doctrine. Should any one say that I decline to be abusive only because I cannot pay him 
back in his own coin, let such an one consider in his own case what proneness there is to evil generally, 
what a mechanical sliding into sin, dispensing with the need of any practice. The power of becoming bad 
resides in the will; one act of wishing is often the sufficient occasion for a finished wickedness; and this 
ease of operation is more especially fatal in the sins of the tongue. Other classes of sins require time and 
occasion and co-operation to be committed; but the propensity to speak can sin when it likes. The treatise 
of Eunomius now in our hands is sufficient to prove this; one who attentively considers it will perceive the 
rapidity of the descent into sins in the matter of phrases: and it is the easiest thing in the world to imitate 
these, even though one is quite unpractised in habitual defamation. What need would there be to labour in 
coining our intended insults into names, when one might employ upon this slanderer his own phrases? He 
has strung together, in fact, in this part of his work, every sort of falsehood and evil-speaking, all moulded 
from the models which he finds in himself; every extravagance is to be found in writing these. He writes 


“cunning,” “wrangling,” “foe to truth,” “high-flown ,” “charlatan,” “combating general opinion and 
tradition,” “braving facts which give him the lie,” “careless of the terrors of the law, of the censure of 
men,” “unable to distinguish the enthusiasm for truth from mere skill in reasoning;” he adds, “wanting in 
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reverence,” “quick to call names,” and then “blatant,” “full of conflicting suspicions,” “combining 
irreconcileable arguments,” “combating his own utterances,” “affirming contradictories;” then, though 
eager to speak all ill of him, not being able to find other novelties of invective in which to indulge his 
bitterness, often in default of all else he reiterates the same phrases, and comes round again a third anda 
fourth time and even more to what he has once said; and in this circus of words he drives up and then 
turns down, over and over again, the same racecourse of insolent abuse; so that at last even anger at this 
shameless display dies away from very weariness. These low unlovely street boys’ jeers do indeed provoke 
disgust rather than anger; they are not a whit better than the inarticulate grunting of some old woman 
who is quite drunk. 
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Must we then enter minutely into this, and laboriously refute all his invectives by showing that Basil was 
not this monster of his imagination? If we did this, contentedly proving the absence of anything vile and 
criminal in him, we should seem to join in insulting one who was a bright particular star’ to his 
generation. But I remember how with that divine voice of his he quoted the prophet with regard to him, 
comparing him to a shameless woman who casts her own reproaches on the chaste. For whom do these 
reasonings of his proclaim to be truth’s enemy and in arms against public opinion? Who is it who begs the 
readers of his book not to look to the numbers of those who profess a belief, or to mere tradition, or to let 
their judgment be biassed so as to consider as trustworthy what is only suspected to be the stronger 
side?’ Can one and the same man write like this, and then make those charges, scheming that his readers 
should follow his own novelties at the very moment that he is abusing others for opposing themselves to 
the general belief? As for brazening out facts which give him the lie, and men’s censure,’ I leave the 
reader to judge to whom this applies; whether to one who by a most careful self-restraint made sobriety 
and quietness and perfect purity the rule of his own life as well as that of his entourage, or to one who 
advised that nature should not be molested when it is her pleasure to advance through the appetites of 
the body, not to thwart indulgence, nor to be so particular as that in the training of our life; but that a self- 
chosen faith should be considered sufficient for a man to attain perfection. If he denies that this is his 
teaching, I and any right-minded person would rejoice if he were telling the truth in such a denial. But his 
genuine followers will not allow him to produce such a denial, or their leading principles would be gone, 
and the platform of those who for this reason embrace his tenets would fall to pieces. As for shameless 
indifference to human censure, you may look at his youth or his after life, and you would find him in both 
open to this reproach. The two men’s lives, whether in youth or manhood, tell a widely-different tale. 


Let our speech-writer, while he reminds himself of his youthful doings in his native land, and afterwards at 
Constantinople, hear from those who can tell him what they know of the man whom he slanders. But if any 
would inquire into their subsequent occupations, let such a person tell us which of the two he considers to 
deserve so high a reputation; the man who ungrudgingly spent upon the poor his patrimony even before 
he was a priest, and most of all in the time of the famine, during which he was a ruler of the Church, 
though still a priest in the rank of presbyters ; and afterwards did not hoard even what remained to him, 


so that he too might have made the Apostles’ boast, Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought ;’ or, 
on the other hand, the man who has made the championship of a tenet a source of income, the man who 
creeps into houses, and does not conceal his loathsome affliction by staying at home, nor considers the 
natural aversion which those in good health must feel for such, though according to the law of old he is 
one of those who are banished from the inhabited camp because of the contagion of his unmistakeable 
disease. 


Basil is called hasty’ and insolent,’ and in both characters a liar’ by this man who would in patience and 
meekness educate those of a contrary opinion to himself;’ for such are the airs he gives himself when he 
speaks of him, while he omits no hyperbole of bitter language, when he has a sufficient opening to 
produce it. On what grounds, then, does he charge him with this hastiness and insolence? Because he 
called me a Galatian, though I am a Cappadocian;’ then it was because he called a man who lived on the 
boundary in an obscure corner like Corniaspine a Galatian instead of an Oltiserian; supposing, that is, that 
it is proved that he said this. I have not found it in my copies; but grant it. For this he is to be called hasty,’ 
insolent,’ all that is bad. But the wise know well that the minute charges of a faultfinder furnish a strong 
argument for the righteousness of the accused; else, when eager to accuse, he would not have spared 
great faults and employed his malice on little ones. On these last he is certainly great, heightening the 
enormity of the offence, and making solemn reflections on falsehood, and seeing equal heinousness in it 
whether in great or very trivial matters. Like the fathers of his heresy, the scribes and Pharisees, he 
knows how to strain a gnat carefully and to swallow at one gulp the hump-backed camel laden with a 
weight of wickedness. But it would not be out of place to say to him, refrain from making such a rule in 
our system; cease to bid us think it of no account to measure the guilt of a falsehood by the slightness or 
the importance of the circumstances.’ Paul telling a falsehood and purifying himself after the manner of 
the Jews to meet the needs of those whom he usefully deceived did not sin the same as Judas for the 
requirement of his treachery putting on a kind and affable look. By a falsehood Joseph in love to his 
brethren deceived them; and that too while swearing by the life of Pharaoh ;’ but his brethren had really 
lied to him, in their envy plotting his death and then his enslavement. There are many such cases: Sarah 
lied, because she was ashamed of laughing: the serpent lied, tempting man to disobey and change to a 
divine existence. Falsehoods differ widely according to their motives. Accordingly we accept that general 
statement about man which the Holy Spirit uttered by the Prophet , Every man is a liar;’ and this man of 
God, too, has not kept clear of falsehood, having chanced to give a place the name of a neighbouring 
district, through oversight or ignorance of its real name. But Eunomius also has told a falsehood, and 
what is it? Nothing less than a misstatement of Truth itself. He asserts that One who always is once was 
not; he demonstrates that One who is truly a Son is falsely so called; he defines the Creator to be a 
creature and a work; the Lord of the world he calls a servant, and ranges the Being who essentially rules 
with subject beings. Is the difference between falsehoods so very trifling, that one can think it matters 
nothing whether the falsehood is palpable in this way or in that? 


$:11. THE SOPHISTRY WHICH HE EMPLOYS TO PROVE OUR ACKNOWLEDGMENT THAT HE HAD BEEN TRIED, AND 
THAT THE CONFESSION OF HIS FAITH HAD NOT BEEN UNIMPEACHED, IS FEEBLE 


He objects to sophistries in others; see the sort of care he takes himself that his proofs shall be real ones. 
Our Master said, in the book which he addressed to him, that at the time when our cause was ruined, 
Eunomius won Cyzicus as the prize of his blasphemy. What then does this detector of sophistry do? He 
fastens at once on that word prize, and declares that we on our side confess that he made an apology, that 
he won thereby, that he gained the prize of victory by these efforts; and he frames his argument into a 
syllogism consisting as he thinks of unanswerable propositions. But we will quote word for word what he 
has written. If a prize is the recognition and the crown of victory, and a trial implies a victory, and, as also 
inseparable from itself, an accusation, then that man who grants (in argument) the prize must necessarily 
allow that there was a defence.’ What then is our answer to that? We do not deny that he fought this 
wretched battle of impiety with a most vigorous energy, and that he went a very long distance beyond his 
fellows in these perspiring efforts against the truth; but we will not allow that he obtained the victory over 
his opponents; but only that as compared with those who were running the same as himself through 
heresy into error he was foremost in the number of his lies and so gained the prize of Cyzicus in return for 
high attainments in evil, beating all who for the same prize combated the Truth; and that for this victory 
of blasphemy his name was blazoned loud and clear when Cyzicus was selected for him by the umpires of 
his party as the reward of his extravagance. This is the statement of our opinion, and this we allowed; our 
contention now that Cyzicus was the prize of a heresy, not the successful result of a defence, shews it. Is 
this anything like his own mess of childish sophistries, so that he can thereby hope to have grounds for 
proving the fact of his trial and his defence? His method is like that of a man in a drinking bout, who has 
made away with more strong liquor than the rest, and having then claimed the pool from his fellow- 
drunkards should attempt to make this victory a proof of having won some case in the law courts. That 
man might chop the same sort of logic. If a prize is the recognition and the crown of victory, and a law- 
trial implies a victory and, as also inseparable from itself, an accusation, then I have won my suit, since I 
have been crowned for my powers of drinking in this bout.’ 


One would certainly answer to such a boaster that a trial in court is a very different thing from a wine- 
contest, and that one who wins with the glass has thereby no advantage over his legal adversaries, though 
he get a beautiful chaplet of flowers. No more, therefore, has the man who has beaten his equals in the 


advocacy of profanity anything to show in having won the prize for that, that he has won a verdict too. The 
testimony on our side that he is first in profanity is no plea for his imaginary apology.’ If he did speak it 
before the court, and, having so prevailed over his adversaries, was honoured with Cyzicus for that, then 
he might have some occasion for using our own words against ourselves; but as he is continually 
protesting in his book that he yielded to the animus of the voters, and accepted in silence the penalty 
which they inflicted, not even waiting for this hostile decision, why does he impose upon himself and make 
this word prize into the proof of a successful apology? Our excellent friend fails to understand the force of 
this word prize; Cyzicus was given up to him as the reward of merit for his extravagant impiety; and as it 
was his will to receive such a prize, and he views it in the light of a victor’s guerdon, let him receive as 
well what that victory implies, viz. the lion’s share in the guilt of profanity. If he insists on our own words 
against ourselves, he must accept both these consequences, or neither. 


$:12. HIS CHARGE OF COWARDICE IS BASELESS: FOR BASIL DISPLAYED THE HIGHEST COURAGE BEFORE THE 
EMPEROR AND HIS LORD-LIEUTENANTS 


He treats our words so; and in the rest of his presumptuous statements can there be shown to be a 
particle of truth? In these he calls him cowardly,’ spiritless,’ a shirker of severer labours,’ exhausting the 
list of such terms, and giving with laboured circumstantiality every symptom of this cowardice: the retired 
cabin, the door firmly closed, the anxious fear of intruders, the voice, the look, the tell-tale change of 
countenance,’ everything of that sort, whereby the passion of fear is shown. If he were detected in no 
other lie but this, it alone would be sufficient to reveal his bent. For who does not know how, during the 
time when the Emperor Valens was roused against the churches of the Lord, that mighty champion of ours 
rose by his lofty spirit superior to those overwhelming circumstances and the terrors of the foe, and 
showed a mind which soared above every means devised to daunt him? Who of the dwellers in the East, 
and of the furthest regions of our civilized world did not hear of his combat with the throne itself for the 
truth? Who, looking to his antagonist, was not in dismay? For his was no common antagonist, possessed 
only of the power of winning in sophistic juggles, where victory is no glory and defeat is harmless; but he 
had the power of bending the whole Roman government to his will; and, added to this pride of empire, he 
had prejudices against our faith, cunningly instilled into his mind by Eudoxius of Germanicia , who had 
won him to his side; and he found in all those who were then at the head of affairs allies in carrying out 
his designs, some being already inclined to them from mental sympathies, while others, and they were the 
majority, were ready from fear to indulge the imperial pleasure, and seeing the severity employed against 
those who held to the Faith were ostentatious in their zeal for him. It was a time of exile, confiscation, 
banishment, threats of fines, danger of life, arrests, imprisonment, scourging; nothing was too dreadful to 
put in force against those who would not yield to this sudden caprice of the Emperor; it was worse for the 
faithful to be caught in God’s house than if they had been detected in the most heinous of crimes. 


But a detailed history of that time would be too long; and would require a separate treatment; besides, as 
the sufferings at that sad season are known to all, nothing would be gained for our present purpose by 
carefully setting them forth in writing. A second drawback to such an attempt would be found to be that 
amidst the details of that melancholy history we should be forced to make mention of ourselves; and if we 
did anything in those struggles for our religion that redounds to our honour in the telling, Wisdom 
commands us to leave it to others to tell. “Let another man praise thee, and not thine own mouth ;” and it 
is this very thing that our omniscient friend has not been conscious of in devoting the larger half of his 
book to self-glorification. 


Omitting, then, all that kind of detail, I will be careful only in setting forth the achievement of our Master. 
The adversary whom he had to combat was no less a person than the Emperor himself; that adversary’s 
second was the man who stood next him in the government; his assistants to work out his will were the 
court. Let us take into consideration also the point of time, in order to test and to illustrate the fortitude of 
our own noble champion. When was it? The Emperor was proceeding from Constantinople to the East 
elated by his recent successes against the barbarians, and not in a spirit to brook any obstruction to his 
will; and his lord-lieutenant directed his route, postponing all administration of the necessary affairs of 
state as long as a home remained to one adherent of the Faith, and until every one, no matter where, was 
ejected, and others, chosen by himself to outrage our godly hierarchy, were introduced instead. The 
Powers then of the Propontis were moving in such a fury, like some dark cloud, upon the churches; 
Bithynia was completely devastated; Galatia was very quickly carried away by their stream; all in the 
intervening districts had succeeded with them; and now our fold lay the next to be attacked. What did our 
mighty Basil show like then, that spiritless coward,’ as Eunomius calls him, shrinking from danger, and 
trusting to a retired cabin to save him?’ Did he quail at this evil onset? Did he allow the sufferings of 
previous victims to suggest to him that he should secure his own safety? Did he listen to any who advised 
a slight yielding to this rush of evils , so as not to throw himself openly in the path of men who were now 
veterans in slaughter? Rather we find that all excess of language, all height of thought and word, falls 
short of the truth about him. None could describe his contempt of danger, so as to bring before the 
reader’s eyes this new combat, which one might justly say was waged not between man and man, but 
between a Christian’s firmness and courage on the one side, and a bloodstained power on the other. 


The lord-lieutenant kept appealing to the commands of the Emperor, and rendering a power, which from 
its enormous strength was terrible enough, more terrible still by the unsparing cruelty of its vengeance. 


After the tragedies which he had enacted in Bithynia, and after Galatia with characteristic fickleness had 
yielded without a struggle, he thought that our country would fall a ready prey to his designs. Cruel deeds 
were preluded by words proposing, with mingled threats and promises, royal favours and ecclesiastical 
power to obedience, but to resistance all that a cruel spirit which has got the power to work its will can 
devise. Such was the enemy. 


So far was our champion from being daunted by what he saw and heard, that he acted rather like a 
physician or prudent councillor called in to correct something that was wrong, bidding them repent of 
their rashness and cease to commit murders amongst the servants of the Lord; their plans,’ he said, could 
not succeed with men who cared only for the empire of Christ, and for the Powers that never die; with all 
their wish to maltreat him, they could discover nothing, whether word or act, that could pain the 
Christian; confiscation could not touch him whose only possession was his Faith; exile had no terrors for 
one who walked in every land with the same feelings, and looked on every city as strange because of the 
shortness of his sojourn in it, yet as home, because all human creatures are in equal bondage with 
himself; the endurance of blows, or tortures, or death, if it might be for the Truth, was an object of fear 
not even to women, but to every Christian it was the supremest bliss to suffer the worst for this their 
hope, and they were only grieved that nature allowed them but one death, and that they could devise no 
means of dying many times in this battle for the Truth .’ 


When he thus confronted their threats, and looked beyond that imposing power, as if it were all nothing, 
then their exasperation, just like those rapid changes on the stage when one mask after another is put on, 
turned with all its threats into flattery; and the very man whose spirit up to then had been so determined 
and formidable adopted the most gentle and submissive of language; Do not, I beg you, think it a small 
thing for our mighty emperor to have communion with your people, but be willing to be called his master 
too: nor thwart his wish; he wishes for this peace, if only one little word in the written Creed is erased, 
that of Homoousios.’ Our master answers that it is of the greatest importance that the emperor should be 
a member of the Church; that is, that he should save his soul, not as an emperor, but as a mere man; but a 
diminution of or addition to the Faith was so far from his (Basil’s) thoughts, that he would not change even 
the order of the written words. That was what this spiritless coward, who trembles at the creaking of a 
door,’ said to this great ruler, and he confirmed his words by what he did; for he stemmed in his own 
person this imperial torrent of ruin that was rushing on the churches, and turned it aside; he in himself 
was a match for this attack, like a grand immoveable rock in the sea, breaking the huge and surging 
billow of that terrible onset. 


Nor did his wrestling stop there; the emperor himself succeeds to the attack, exasperated because he did 
not get effected in the first attempt all that he wished. Just, accordingly, as the Assyrian effected the 
destruction of the temple of the Israelites at Jerusalem by means of the cook Nabuzardan, so did this 
monarch of ours entrust his business to one Demosthenes, comptroller of his kitchen, and chief of his 
cooks , as to one more pushing than the rest, thinking thereby to succeed entirely in his design. With this 
man stirring the pot, and with one of the blasphemers from Illyricum, letters in hand, assembling the 
authorities with this end in view, and with Modestus kindling passion to a greater heat than in the 
previous excitement, every one joined the movement of the Emperor’s anger, making his fury their own, 
and yielding to the temper of authority; and on the other hand all felt their hopes sink at the prospect of 
what might happen. That same lord-lieutenant re-enters on the scene; intimidations worse than the former 
are begun; their threats are thrown out; their anger rises to a still higher pitch; there is the tragic pomp of 
trial over again, the criers, the apparitors, the lictors, the curtained bar, things which naturally daunt even 
a mind which is thoroughly prepared; and again we see God’s champion amidst this combat surpassing 
even his former glory. If you want proofs, look at the facts. What spot, where there are churches, did not 
that disaster reach? What nation remained unreached by these heretical commands? Who of the 
illustrious in any Church was not driven from the scene of his labours? What people escaped their 
despiteful treatment? It reached all Syria, and Mesopotamia up to the frontier, Phoenicia, Palestine, 
Arabia, Egypt, the Libyan tribes to the boundaries of the civilized world; and all nearer home, Pontus, 
Cilicia, Lycia, Lydia, Pisidia, Pamphylia, Caria, the Hellespont, the islands up to the Propontis itself; the 
coasts of Thrace, as far as Thrace extends, and the bordering nations as far as the Danube. Which of these 
countries retained its former look, unless any were already possessed with the evil? The people of 
Cappadocia alone felt not these afflictions of the Church, because our mighty champion saved them in 
their trial. 


Such was the achievement of this coward’ master of ours; such was the success of one who shirks all 
sterner toil.’ Surely it is not that of one who wins renown amongst poor old women, and practises to 
deceive the sex which naturally falls into every snare,’ and thinks it a great thing to be admired by the 
criminal and abandoned;’ it is that of one who has proved by deeds his soul’s fortitude, and the 
unflinching and noble manliness of his spirit. His success has resulted in the salvation of the whole 
country, the peace of our Church, the pattern given to the virtuous of every excellence, the overthrow of 
the foe, the upholding of the Faith, the confirmation of the weaker brethren, the encouragement of the 
zealous, everything that is believed to belong to the victorious side; and in the commemoration of no other 
events but these do hearing and seeing unite in accomplished facts; for here it is one and the same thing 
to relate in words his noble deeds and to show in facts the attestation of our words, and to confirm each 
by the other—the record from what is before our eyes, and the facts from what is being said. 


$:13. RESUME OF HIS DOGMATIC TEACHING. OBJECTIONS TO IT IN DETAIL 


But somehow our discourse has swerved considerably from the mark; it has had to turn round and face 
each of this slanderer’s insults. To Eunomius indeed it is no small advantage that the discussion should 
linger upon such points, and that the indictment of his offences against man should delay our approach to 
his graver sins. But it is profitless to abuse for hastiness of speech one who is on his trial for murder; 
(because the proof of the latter is sufficient to get the verdict of death passed, even though hastiness of 
speech is not proved along with it); just so it seems best to subject to proof his blasphemy only, and to 
leave his insults alone. When his heinousness on the most important points has been detected, his other 
delinquencies are proved potentially without going minutely into them. Well then; at the head of all his 
argumentations stands this blasphemy against the definitions of the Faith—both in his former work and in 
that which we are now criticizing—and his strenuous effort to destroy and cancel and completely upset all 
devout conceptions as to the Only-Begotten Son of God and the Holy Spirit. To show, then, how false and 
inconsistent are his arguments against these doctrines of the truth, I will first quote word for word his 
whole statement, and then I will begin again and examine each portion separately. “The whole account of 
our doctrines is summed up thus; there is the Supreme and Absolute Being, and another Being existing by 
reason of the First, but after It though before all others; and a third Being not ranking with either of 
these, but inferior to the one, as to its cause, to the other, as to the energy which produced it: there must 
of course be included in this account the energies that follow each Being, and the names germane to 
these energies. Again, as each Being is absolutely single, and is in fact and thought one, and its energies 
are bounded by its works, and its works commensurate with its energies, necessarily, of course, the 
energies which follow these Beings are relatively greater and less, some being of a higher, some of a 
lower order; in a word, their difference amounts to that existing between their works: it would in fact not 
be lawful to say that the same energy produced the angels or stars, and the heavens or man: but a pious 
mind would conclude that in proportion as some works are superior to and more honourable than others, 
so does one energy transcend another, because sameness of energy produces sameness of work, and 
difference of work indicates difference of energy. These things being so, and maintaining an unbroken 
connexion in their relation to each other, it seems fitting for those who make their investigation according 
to the order germane to the subject, and who do not insist on mixing and confusing all together, in case of 
a discussion being raised about Being, to prove what is in course of demonstration, and to settle the 
points in debate, by the primary energies and those attached to the Beings, and again to explain by the 
Beings when the energies are in question, yet still to consider the passage from the first to the second the 
more suitable and in all respects the more efficacious of the two.” 


Such is his blasphemy systematized! May the Very God, Son of the Very God, by the leading of the Holy 
Spirit, direct our discussion to the truth! We will repeat his statements one by one. He asserts that the 
“whole account of his doctrines is summed up in the Supreme and Absolute Being, and in another Being 
existing by reason of the First, but after It though before all others, and in a third Being not ranking with 
either of these but inferior to the one as to its cause, to the other as to the energy.” The first point, then, 
of the unfair dealings in this statement to be noticed is that in professing to expound the mystery of the 
Faith, he corrects as it were the expressions in the Gospel, and will not make use of the words by which 
our Lord in perfecting our faith conveyed that mystery to us: he suppresses the names of Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost,’ and speaks of a Supreme and Absolute Being’ instead of the Father, of another existing 
through it, but after it’ instead of the Son, and of a third ranking with neither of these two’ instead of the 
Holy Ghost. And yet if those had been the more appropriate names, the Truth Himself would not have 
been at a loss to discover them, nor those men either, on whom successively devolved the preaching of the 
mystery, whether they were from the first eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word, or, as successors to 
these, filled the whole world with the Evangelical doctrines, and again at various periods after this 
defined in a common assembly the ambiguities raised about the doctrine; whose traditions are constantly 
preserved in writing in the churches. If those had been the appropriate terms, they would not have 
mentioned, as they did, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, granting indeed it were pious or safe to remodel at 
all, with a view to this innovation, the terms of the faith; or else they were all ignorant men and 
uninstructed in the mysteries, and unacquainted with what he calls the appropriate names—those men 
who had really neither the knowledge nor the desire to give the preference to their own conceptions over 
what had been handed down to us by the voice of God. 


$:14. HE DID WRONG, WHEN MENTIONING THE DOCTRINES OF SALVATION, IN ADOPTING TERMS OF HIS OWN 
CHOOSING INSTEAD OF THE TRADITIONAL TERMS FATHER, SON, AND HOLY SPIRIT 


The reason for this invention of new words I take to be manifest to every one—namely: that every one, 
when the words father and son are spoken, at once recognizes the proper and natural relationship to one 
another which they imply. This relationship is conveyed at once by the appellations themselves. To prevent 
it being understood of the Father, and the Only-begotten Son, he robs us of this idea of relationship which 
enters the ear along with the words, and abandoning the inspired terms, expounds the Faith by means of 
others devised to injure the truth. 


One thing, however, that he says is true: that his own teaching, not the Catholic teaching, is summed up 
so. Indeed any one who reflects can easily see the impiety of his statement. It will not be out of place now 
to discuss in detail what his intention is in ascribing to the being of the Father alone the highest degree of 


that which is supreme and proper, while not admitting that the being of the Son and of the Holy Ghost is 
supreme and proper. For my part I think that it is a prelude to his complete denial of the being’ of the 
Only-begotten and of the Holy Ghost, and that this system of his is secretly intended to effect the setting 
aside of all real belief in their personality, while in appearance and in mere words confessing it. A 
moment’s reflection upon his statement will enable any one to perceive that this is so. It does not look like 
one who thinks that the Only-begotten and the Holy Ghost really exist in a distinct personality to be very 
particular about the names with which he thinks the greatness of Almighty God should be expressed. To 
grant the fact , and then go into minute distinctions about the appropriate phrases would be indeed 
consummate folly: and so in ascribing a being that is in the highest degree supreme and proper only to 
the Father, he makes us surmise by this silence respecting the other two that (to him) they do not properly 
exist. How can that to which a proper being is denied be said to really exist? When we deny proper being 
to it, we must perforce affirm of it all the opposite terms. That which cannot be properly said is 
improperly said, so that the demonstration of its not being properly said is a proof of its not really 
subsisting: and it is at this that Eunomius seems to aim in introducing these new names into his teaching. 
For no one can say that he has strayed from ignorance into some silly fancy of separating, locally, the 
supreme from that which is below, and assigning to the Father as it were the peak of some hill, while he 
seats the Son lower down in the hollows. No one is so childish as to conceive of differences in space, when 
the intellectual and spiritual is under discussion. Local position is a property of the material: but the 
intellectual and immaterial is confessedly removed from the idea of locality. What, then, is the reason why 
he says that the Father alone has supreme being? For one can hardly think it is from ignorance that he 
wanders off into these conceptions, being one who, in the many displays he makes, claims to be wise, 
even “making himself overwise,” as the Holy Scripture forbids us to do. 


$:15. HE DOES WRONG IN MAKING THE BEING OF THE FATHER ALONE PROPER AND SUPREME, IMPLYING BY HIS 
OMISSION OF THE SON AND THE SPIRIT THAT THEIRS IS IMPROPERLY SPOKEN OF, AND IS INFERIOR 


But at all events he will allow that this supremacy of being betokens no excess of power, or of goodness, 
or of anything of that kind. Every one knows that, not to mention those whose knowledge is supposed to 
be very profound; viz., that the personality of the Only-begotten and of the Holy Ghost has nothing lacking 
in the way of perfect goodness, perfect power, and of every quality like that. Good, as long as it is 
incapable of its opposite, has no bounds to its goodness: its opposite alone can circumscribe it, as we may 
see by particular examples. Strength is stopped only when weakness seizes it; life is limited by death 
alone; darkness is the ending of light: in a word, every good is checked by its opposite, and by that alone. 
If then he supposes that the nature of the Only-begotten and of the Spirit can change for the worse, then 
he plainly diminishes the conception of their goodness, making them capable of being associated with 
their opposites. But if the Divine and unalterable nature is incapable of degeneracy, as even our foes 
allow, we must regard it as absolutely unlimited in its goodness: and the unlimited is the same as the 
infinite. But to suppose excess and defect in the infinite and unlimited is to the last degree unreasonable: 
for how can the idea of infinitude remain, if we posited increase and loss in it? We get the idea of excess 
only by a comparison of limits: where there is no limit, we cannot think of any excess. Perhaps, however, 
this was not what he was driving at, but he assigns this superiority only by the prerogative of priority in 
time, and, with this idea only, declares the Father’s being to be alone the supreme one. Then he must tell 
us on what grounds he has measured out more length of life to the Father, while no distinctions of time 
whatever have been previously conceived of in the personality of the Son. 


And yet supposing for a moment, for the sake of argument, that this was so, what superiority does the 
being which is prior in time have over that which follows, on the score of pure being, that he can say that 
the one is supreme and proper, and the other is not? For while the lifetime of the elder as compared with 
the younger is longer, yet his being has neither increase nor decrease on that account. This will be clear 
by an illustration. What disadvantage, on the score of being, as compared with Abraham, had David who 
lived fourteen generations after? Was any change, so far as humanity goes, effected in the latter? Was he 
less a human being, because he was later in time? Who would be so foolish as to assert this? The 
definition of their being is the same for both: the lapse of time does not change it. No one would assert 
that the one was more a man for being first in time, and the other less because he sojourned in life later; 
as if humanity had been exhausted on the first, or as if time had spent its chief power upon the deceased. 
For it is not in the power of time to define for each one the measures of nature, but nature abides self- 
contained, preserving herself through succeeding generations: and time has a course of its own, whether 
surrounding, or flowing by, this nature, which remains firm and motionless within her own limits. 
Therefore, not even supposing, as our argument did for a moment, that an advantage were allowed on the 
score of time, can they properly ascribe to the Father alone the highest supremacy of being: but as there 
is really no difference whatever in the prerogative of time, how could any one possibly entertain such an 
idea about these existencies which are pre-temporal? Every measure of distance that we could discover is 
beneath the divine nature: so no ground is left for those who attempt to divide this pre-temporal and 
incomprehensible being by distinctions of superior and inferior. 


We have no hesitation either in asserting that what is dogmatically taught by them is an advocacy of the 
Jewish doctrine, setting forth, as they do, that the being of the Father alone has subsistence, and insisting 
that this only has proper existence, and reckoning that of the Son and the Spirit among non-existencies, 
seeing that what does not properly exist can be said nominally only, and by an abuse of terms, to exist at 


all. The name of man, for instance, is not given to a portrait representing one, but to so and so who is 
absolutely such, the original of the picture, and not the picture itself; whereas the picture is in word only a 
man, and does not possess absolutely the quality ascribed to it, because it is not in its nature that which it 
is called. In the case before us, too, if being is properly ascribed to the Father, but ceases when we come 
to the Son and the Spirit, it is nothing short of a plain denial of the message of salvation. Let them leave 
the church and fall back upon the synagogues of the Jews, proving, as they do, the Son’s non-existence in 
denying to Him proper being. What does not properly exist is the same thing as the non-existent. 


Again, he means in all this to be very clever, and has a poor opinion of those who essay to write without 
logical force. Then let him tell us, contemptible though we are, by what sort of skill he has detected a 
greater and a less in pure being. What is his method for establishing that one being is more of a being 
than another being,—taking being in its plainest meaning, for he must not bring forward those various 
qualities and properties, which are comprehended in the conception of the being, and gather round it, but 
are not the subject itself? Shade, colour, weight, force or reputation, distinctive manner, disposition, any 
quality thought of in connection with body or mind, are not to be considered here: we have to inquire only 
whether the actual subject of all these, which is termed absolutely the being, differs in degree of being 
from another. We have yet to learn that of two known existencies, which still exist, the one is more, the 
other less, an existence. Both are equally such, as long as they are in the category of existence, and when 
all notions of more or less value, more or less force, have been excluded. 


If, then, he denies that we can regard the Only-begotten as completely existing,—for to this depth his 
statement seems to lead,—in withholding from Him a proper existence, let him deny it even in a less 
degree. If, however, he does grant that the Son subsists in some substantial way—we will not quarrel now 
about the particular way—why does he take away again that which he has conceded Him to be, and prove 
Him to exist not properly, which is tantamount, as we have said, to not at all? For as humanity is not 
possible to that which does not possess the complete connotation of the term man,’ and the whole 
conception of it is cancelled in the case of one who lacks any of the properties, so in every thing whose 
complete and proper existence is denied, the partial affirmation of its existence is no proof of its 
subsisting at all; the demonstration, in fact, of its incomplete being is a demonstration of its effacement in 
all points. So that if he is well-advised, he will come over to the orthodox belief, and remove from his 
teaching the idea of less and of incompleteness in the nature of the Son and the Spirit: but if he is 
determined to blaspheme, and wishes for some inscrutable reason thus to requite his Maker and God and 
Benefactor, let him at all events part with his conceit of possessing some amount of showy learning, 
unphilosophically piling, as he does, being over being, one above the other, one proper, one not such, for 
no discoverable reason. We have never heard that any of the infidel philosophers have committed this 
folly, any more than we have met with it in the inspired writings, or in the common apprehension of 
mankind. 


I think that from what has been said it will be clear what is the aim of these newly-devised names. He 
drops them as the base of operations or foundation-stone of all this work of mischief to the Faith: once he 
can get the idea into currency that the one Being alone is supreme and proper in the highest degree, he 
can then assail the other two, as belonging to the inferior and not regarded as properly Being. He shows 
this especially in what follows, where he is discussing the belief in the Son and the Holy Spirit, and does 
not proceed with these names, so as to avoid bringing before us the proper characteristic of their nature 
by means of those appellations: they are passed over unnoticed by this man who is always telling us that 
minds of the hearers are to be directed by the use of appropriate names and phrases. Yet what name 
could be more appropriate than that which has been given by the Very Truth? He sets his views against 
the Gospel, and names not the Son, but a Being existing through the First, but after It though before all 
others.’ That this is said to destroy the right faith in the Only-begotten will be made plainer still by his 
subsequent arguments. Still there is only a moderate amount of mischief in these words: one intending no 
impiety at all towards Christ might sometimes use them: we will therefore omit at present all discussion 
about our Lord, and reserve our reply to the more open blasphemies against Him. But on the subject of 
the Holy Spirit the blasphemy is plain and unconcealed: he says that He is not to be ranked with the 
Father or the Son, but is subject to both. I will therefore examine as closely as possible this statement. 


S:16. EXAMINATION OF THE MEANING OF SUBJECTION:’ IN THAT HE SAYS THAT THE NATURE OF THE HOLY 
SPIRIT IS SUBJECT TO THAT OF THE FATHER AND THE SON. IT IS SHEWN THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT IS OF AN 
EQUAL, NOT INFERIOR, RANK TO THE FATHER AND THE SON 


Let us first, then, ascertain the meaning of this word subjection’ in Scripture. To whom is it applied? The 
Creator, honouring man in his having been made in His own image, hath placed’ the brute creation in 
subjection under his feet;’ as great David relating this favour (of God) exclaimed in the Psalms : “He put 
all things,” he says, “under his feet,” and he mentions by name the creatures so subjected. There is still 
another meaning of subjection’ in Scripture. Ascribing to God Himself the cause of his success in war, the 
Psalmist says , “He hath put peoples and nations in subjection under our feet,” and “He that putteth 
peoples in subjection under me.” This word is often found thus in Scripture, indicating a victory. As for the 
future subjection of all men to the Only-begotten, and through Him to the Father, in the passage where 
the Apostle with a profound wisdom speaks of the Mediator between God and man as subject to the 
Father, implying by that subjection of the Son who shares humanity the actual subjugation of mankind— 


nakedness after their knowledge of good and evil so we profess to have the same discernment of good and 
evil from the time that we experience the same sensation of shame. Now from the before-mentioned age 
(of fourteen years) sex is suffused and clothed with an especial sensibility, and concupiscence employs the 
ministry of the eye, and communicates its pleasure to another, and understands the natural relations 
between male and female, and wears the fig-tree apron to cover the shame which it still excites, and 
drives man out of the paradise of innocence and chastity, and in its wild pruriency falls upon sins and 
unnatural incentives to delinquency; for its impulse has by this time surpassed the appointment of nature, 
and springs from its vicious abuse. But the strictly natural concupiscence is simply confined to the desire 
of those aliments which God at the beginning conferred upon man. “Of every tree of the garden” He says, 
“ye shall freely eat;” and then again to the generation which followed next after the flood He enlarged the 
grant: “Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you; behold, as the green herb have I given you all 
these things,”—where He has regard rather to the body than to the soul, although it be in the interest of 
the soul also. For we must remove all occasion from the caviller, who, because the soul apparently wants 
ailments, would insist on the soul’s being from this circumstance deemed mortal, since it is sustained by 
meat and drink and after a time loses its rigour when they are withheld, and on their complete removal 
ultimately droops and dies. Now the point we must keep in view is not merely which particular faculty it is 
which desires these (aliments), but also for what end; and even if it be for its own sake, still the question 
remains, Why this desire, and when felt, and how long? Then again there is the consideration, that it is 
one thing to desire by natural instinct, and another thing to desire through necessity; one thing to desire 
as a property of being, another thing to desire for a special object. The soul, therefore, will desire meat 
and drink—for itself indeed, because of a special necessity; for the flesh, however, from the nature of its 
properties. For the flesh is no doubt the house of the soul, and the soul is the temporary inhabitant of the 
flesh. The desire, then, of the lodger will arise from the temporary cause and the special necessity which 
his very designation suggests,—with a view to benefit and improve the place of his temporary abode, 
while sojourning in it; not with the view, certainly, of being himself the foundation of the house, or himself 
its walls, or himself its support and roof, but simply and solely with the view of being accommodated and 
housed, since he could not receive such accommodation except in a sound and well-built house. (Now, 
applying this imagery to the soul,) if it be not provided with this accommodation, it will not be in its power 
to quit its dwelling-place, and for want of fit and proper resources, to depart safe and sound, in 
possession, too, of its own supports, and the aliments which belong to its own proper condition,—namely 
immortality, rationality, sensibility, intelligence, and freedom of the will. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


THE EVIL SPIRIT HAS MARRED THE PURITY OF THE SOUL FROM THE VERY BIRTH 


All these endowments of the soul which are bestowed on it at birth are still obscured and depraved by the 
malignant being who, in the beginning, regarded them with envious eye, so that they are never seen in 
their spontaneous action, nor are they administered as they ought to be. For to what individual of the 
human race will not the evil spirit cleave, ready to entrap their souls from the very portal of their birth, at 
which he is invited to be present in all those superstitious processes which accompany childbearing? Thus 
it comes to pass that all men are brought to the birth with idolatry for the midwife, whilst the very wombs 
that bear them, still bound with the fillets that have been wreathed before the idols, declare their 
offspring to be consecrated to demons: for in parturition they invoke the aid of Lucina and Diana; for a 
whole week a table is spread in honour of Juno; on the last day the fates of the horoscope are invoked; and 
then the infant’s first step on the ground is sacred to the goddess Statina. After this does any one fail to 
devote to idolatrous service the entire head of his son, or to take out a hair, or to shave off the whole with 
a razor, or to bind it up for an offering, or seal it for sacred use—in behalf of the clan, of the ancestry, or 
for public devotion? On this principle of early possession it was that Socrates, while yet a boy, was found 
by the spirit of the demon. Thus, too, is it that to all persons their genii are assigned, which is only 
another name for demons. Hence in no case (I mean of the heathen, of course) is there any nativity which 
is pure of idolatrous superstition. It was from this circumstance that the apostle said, that when either of 
the parents was sanctified, the children were holy; and this as much by the prerogative of the (Christian) 
seed as by the discipline of the institution (by baptism, and Christian education). “Else,” says he, “were 
the children unclean” by birth: as if he meant us to understand that the children of believers were 
designed for holiness, and thereby for salvation; in order that he might by the pledge of such a hope give 
his support to matrimony, which he had determined to maintain in its integrity. Besides, he had certainly 
not forgotten what the Lord had so definitively stated: “Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God;” in other words, he cannot be holy. 


CHAPTER XL 


THE BODY OF MAN ONLY ANCILLARY TO THE SOUL IN THE COMMISSION OF EVIL 


Every soul, then, by reason of its birth, has its nature in Adam until it is born again in Christ; moreover, it 
is unclean all the while that it remains without this regeneration; and because unclean, it is actively sinful, 
and suffuses even the flesh (by reason of their conjunction) with its own shame. Now although the flesh is 
sinful, and we are forbidden to walk in accordance with it, and its works are condemned as lusting against 


we will not discuss it now, for it requires a full and thorough examination. But to take only the plain and 
unambiguous meaning of the word subjection, how can he declare the being of the Spirit to be subject to 
that of the Son and the Father? As the Son is subject to the Father, according to the thought of the 
Apostle? But in this view the Spirit is to be ranked with the Son, not below Him, seeing that both Persons 
are of this lower rank. This was not his meaning? How then? In the way the brute creation is subject to 
the rational, as in the Psalm? There is then as great a difference as is implied in the subjection of the 
brute creation, when compared to man. Perhaps he will reject this explanation as well. Then he will have 
to come to the only remaining one, that the Spirit, at first in the rebellious ranks, was afterwards forced 
by a superior Force to bend to a Conqueror. 


Let him choose which he likes of these alternatives: whichever it is I do not see how he can avoid the 
inevitable crime of blasphemy: whether he says the Spirit is subject in the manner of the brute creation, 
as fish and birds and sheep, to man, or were to fetch Him a captive to a superior power after the manner 
of a rebel. Or does he mean neither of these ways, but uses the word in a different signification altogether 
to the scripture meaning? What, then, is that signification? Does he lay down that we must rank Him as 
inferior and not as equal, because He was given by our Lord to His disciples third in order? By the same 
reasoning he should make the Father inferior to the Son, since the Scripture often places the name of our 
Lord first, and the Father Almighty second. “I and My Father,” our Lord says. “The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God ,” and other passages innumerable which the diligent student of Scripture 
testimonies might collect: for instance, “there are differences of gifts, but it is the same Spirit: and there 
are differences of administration, but it is the same Lord: and there are differences of operations, but it is 
the same God.” According to this, then, let the Almighty Father, who is mentioned third, be made subject’ 
to the Son and the Spirit. However we have never yet heard of a philosophy such as this, which relegates 
to the category of the inferior and the dependent that which is mentioned second or third only for some 
particular reason of sequence: yet that is what our author wants to do, in arguing to show that the order 
observed in the transmission of the Persons amounts to differences of more and less in dignity and nature. 
In fact he rules that sequence in point of order is indicative of unlikeness of nature: whence he got this 
fancy, what necessity compelled him to it, is not clear. Mere numerical rank does not create a different 
nature: that which we would count in a number remains the same in nature whether we count it or not. 
Number is a mark only of the mere quantity of things: it does not place second those things only which 
have an inferior natural value, but it makes the sequence of the numerical objects indicated in accordance 
with the intention of those who are counting. Paul and Silvanus and Timotheus’ are three persons 
mentioned according to a particular intention. Does the place of Silvanus, second and after Paul, indicate 
that he was other than a man? Or is Timothy, because he is third, considered by the writer who so ranks 
him a different kind of being? Not so. Each is human both before and after this arrangement. Speech, 
which cannot utter the names of all three at once, mentions each separately according to an order which 
commends itself, but unites them by the copula, in order that the juncture of the names may show the 
harmonious action of the three towards one end. 


This, however, does not please our new dogmatist. He opposes the arrangement of Scripture. He 
separates off that equality with the Father and the Son of His proper and natural rank and connexion 
which our Lord Himself pronounces, and numbers Him with subjects’: he declares Him to be a work of 
both Persons , of the Father, as supplying the cause of His constitution, of the Only-begotten, as of the 
artificer of His subsistence: and defines this as the ground of His subjection,’ without as yet unfolding the 
meaning of subjection.’ 


S:17. DISCUSSION AS TO THE EXACT NATURE OF THE ENERGIES’ WHICH, THIS MAN DECLARES, FOLLOW’ THE 
BEING OF THE FATHER AND OF THE SON 


Then he says “there must of course be included in this account the energies that accompany each Being, 
and the names appropriate to these energies.” Shrouded in such a mist of vagueness, the meaning of this 
is far from clear: but one might conjecture it is as follows. By the energies of the Beings, he means those 
powers which have produced the Son and the Holy Spirit, and by which the First Being made the Second, 
and the Second the Third: and he means that the names of the results produced have been provided in a 
manner appropriate to those results. We have already exposed the mischief of these names, and will 
again, when we return to that part of the question, should additional discussion of it be required. 


But it is worth a moment’s while now to consider how energies follow’ beings: what these energies are 
essentially: whether different to the beings which they follow,’ or part of them, and of their inmost nature: 
and then, if different, how and whence they arise: if the same, how they have got cut off from them, and 
instead of co-existing follow’ them externally only. This is necessary, for we cannot learn all at once from 
his words whether some natural necessity compels the energy,’ whatever that may be, to follow’ the being, 
the way heat and vapour follow fire, and the various exhalations the bodies which produce them. Still I do 
not think that he would affirm that we should consider the being of God to be something heterogeneous 
and composite, having the energy inalienably contained in the idea of itself, like an accident’ in some 
subject-matter: he must mean that the beings, deliberately and voluntarily moved, produce by themselves 
the desired result. But, if this be so, who would style this free result of intention as one of its external 
consequences? We have never heard of such an expression used in common parlance in such cases; the 
energy of the worker of anything is not said to follow’ that worker. We cannot separate one from the other 


and leave one behind by itself: but, when one mentions the energy, one comprehends in the idea that 
which is moved with the energy, and when one mentions the worker one implies at once the unmentioned 
energy. 


An illustration will make our meaning clearer. We say a man works in iron, or in wood, or in anything else. 
This single expression conveys at once the idea of the working and of the artificer, so that if we withdraw 
the one, the other has no existence. If then they are thus thought of together, i.e. the energy and he who 
exercises it, how in this case can there be said to “follow” upon the first being the energy which produces 
the second being, like a sort of go-between to both, and neither coalescing with the nature of the first, nor 
combining with the second: separated from the first because it is not its very nature, but only the exercise 
of its nature, and from that which results afterwards because it does not therein reproduce a mere energy, 
but an active being. 


S:18. HE HAS NO REASON FOR DISTINGUISHING A PLURALITY OF BEINGS IN THE TRINITY. HE OFFERS NO 
DEMONSTRATION THAT IT IS SO 


Let us examine the following as well. He calls one Being the work of another, the second of the first, and 
the third of the second. On what previous demonstration does this statement rest: what proofs does he 
make use of, what method, to compel belief in the succeeding Being as a result of the preceding? For even 
if it were possible to draw an analogy for this from created things, such conjecturing about the 
transcendent from lower existences would not be altogether sound, though the error in arguing from 
natural phenomena to the incomprehensible might then be pardonable. But as it is, none would venture to 
affirm that, while the heavens are the work of God, the sun is that of the heavens, and the moon that of 
the sun, and the stars that of the moon, and other created things that of the stars: seeing that all are the 
work of One: for there is one God and Father of all, of Whom are all things. If anything is produced by 
mutual transmission, such as the race of animals, not even here does one produce another, for nature runs 
on through each generation. How then, when it is impossible to affirm it of the created world, can he 
declare of the transcendent existencies that the second is a work of the first, and so on? If, however, he is 
thinking of animal generation, and fancies that such a process is going on also amongst pure existences, 
so that the older produces the younger, even so he fails to be consistent: for such productions are of the 
same type as their progenitors: whereas he assigns to the members of his succession strange and 
uninherited qualities: and thus displays a superfluity of falsehood, while striving to strike truth with both 
hands at once, in a clever boxer’s fashion. In order to show the inferior rank and diminution in intrinsic 
value of the Son and Holy Spirit, he declares that “one is produced from another;” in order that those who 
understand about mutual generation might entertain no idea of family relationship here: he contradicts 
the law of nature by declaring that “one is produced from another,” and at the same time exhibiting the 
Son as a bastard when compared with His Father’s nature. 


But one might find fault with him, I think, before coming to all this. If, that is, any one else, previously 
unaccustomed to discussion and unversed in logical expression, delivered his ideas in this chance fashion, 
some indulgence might be shown him for not using the recognized methods for establishing his views. But 
considering that Eunomius has such an abundance of this power, that he can advance by his irresistible’ 
method of proof even into the supra-natural, how can he be ignorant of the starting-point from which this 
irresistible’ perception of a hidden truth takes its rise in all these logical excursions. Every one knows that 
all such arguing must start from plain and well-known truths, to compel belief through itself in still 
doubtful truths: and that none of these last can be grasped without the guidance of what is obvious 
leading us towards the unknown. If on the other hand that which is adopted to start with for the 
illustration of this unknown is at variance with universal belief, it will be a long time before the unknown 
will receive any illustration from it. 


The whole controversy, then, between the Church and the Anomoeans turns on this: Are we to regard the 
Son and the Holy Spirit as belonging to created or uncreated existence? Our opponent declares that to be 
the case which all deny: he boldly lays it down, without looking about for any proof, that each being is the 
work of the preceding being. What method of education, what school of thought can warrant him in this, it 
is difficult to see. Some axiom that cannot be denied or assailed must be the beginning of every process of 
proof; so as for the unknown quantity to be demonstrated from what has been assumed, being legitimately 
deduced by intervening syllogisms. The reasoner, therefore, who makes what ought to be the object of 
inquiry itself a premiss of his demonstration is only proving the obscure by the obscure, and illusion by 
illusion. He is making the blind lead the blind,’ for it is a truly blind and unsupported statement to say that 
the Creator and Maker of all things is a creature made: and to this they link on a conclusion that is also 
blind: namely, that the Son is alien in nature, unlike in being to the Father, and quite devoid of His 
essential character. But of this enough. Where his thought is nakedly blasphemous, there we too can defer 
its refutation. We must now return to consider his words which come next in order. 


$:19. HIS ACKNOWLEDGMENT THAT THE DIVINE BEING IS SINGLE’ IS ONLY VERBAL 


“Each Being has, in fact and in conception, a nature unmixed, single, and absolutely one as estimated by 
its dignity; and as the works are bounded by the energies of each operator, and the energies by the works, 


it is inevitable that the energies which follow each Being are greater in the one case than the other, some 
being of the first, others of the second rank.” The intention that runs through all this, however verbosely 
expressed, is one and the same; namely, to establish that there is no connexion between the Father and 
the Son, or between the Son and the Holy Ghost, but that these Beings are sundered from each other, and 
possess natures foreign and unfamiliar to each other, and differ not only in that, but also in magnitude and 
in subordination of their dignities, so that we must think of one as greater than the other, and presenting 
every other sort of difference. 


It may seem to many useless to linger over what is so obvious, and to attempt a discussion of that which 
to them is on the face of it false and abominable and groundless: nevertheless, to avoid even the 
appearance of having to let these statements pass for want of counter-arguments, we will meet them with 
all our might. He says, “each being amongst them is unmixed, single, and absolutely one, as estimated by 
its dignity, both in fact and in conception.” Then premising this very doubtful statement as an axiom and 
valuing his own ipse dixit’ as a sufficient substitute for any proof, he thinks he has made a point. “There 
are three Beings:” for he implies this when he says, each being amongst them:’ he would not have used 
these words, if he meant only one. Now if he speaks thus of the mutual difference between the Beings in 
order to avoid complicity with the heresy of Sabellius, who applied three titles to one subject, we would 
acquiesce in his statement: nor would any of the Faithful contradict his view, except so far as he seems to 
be at fault in his names, and his mere form of expression in speaking of beings’ instead of persons:’ for 
things that are identical on the score of being will not all agree equally in definition on the score of 
personality. For instance, Peter, James, and John are the same viewed as beings, each was a man: but in 
the characteristics of their respective personalities, they were not alike. If, then, he were only proving 
that it is not right to confound the Persons, and to fit all the three names on to one Subject, his saying’ 
would be, to use the Apostle’s words, faithful, and worthy of all acceptation .’ But this is not his object: he 
speaks so, not because he divides the Persons only from each other by their recognized characteristics, 
but because he makes the actual substantial being of each different from that of the others, or rather from 
itself: and so he speaks of a plurality of beings with distinctive differences which alienate them from each 
other. I therefore declare that his view is unfounded, and lacks a principle: it starts from data that are not 
granted, and then it constructs by mere logic a blasphemy upon them. It attempts no demonstration that 
could attract towards such a conception of the doctrine: it merely contains the statement of an unproved 
impiety, as if it were telling us a dream. While the Church teaches that we must not divide our faith 
amongst a plurality of beings, but must recognize no difference of being in three Subjects or Persons, 
whereas our opponents posit a variety and unlikeness amongst them as Beings, this writer confidently 
assumes as already proved what never has been, and never can be, proved by argument: maybe he has 
not even yet found hearers for his talk: or he might have been informed by one of them who was listening 
intelligently that every statement which is made at random, and without proof, is an old woman’s tale,’ 
and powerless to prove the question, in itself, unaided by any plea whatever fetched from the Scriptures, 
or from human reasonings. So much for this. 


But let us still scrutinize his words. He declares each of these Beings, whom he has shadowed forth in his 
exposition, to be single and absolutely one. We believe that the most boorish and simple-minded would not 
deny that the Divine Nature, blessed and transcendent as it is, was single.’ That which is viewless, 
formless, and sizeless, cannot be conceived of as multiform and composite. But it will be clear, upon the 
very slightest reflection, that this view of the supreme Being as simple,’ however finely they may talk of it, 
is quite inconsistent with the system which they have elaborated. For who does not know that, to be exact, 
simplicity in the case of the Holy Trinity admits of no degrees. In this case there is no mixture or conflux 
of qualities to think of; we comprehend a potency without parts and composition; how then, and on what 
grounds, could any one perceive there any differences of less and more. For he who marks differences 
there must perforce think of an incidence of certain qualities in the subject. He must in fact have 
perceived differences in largeness and smallness therein, to have introduced this conception of quantity 
into the question: or he must posit abundance or diminution in the matter of goodness, strength, wisdom, 
or of anything else that can with reverence be associated with God: and neither way will he escape the 
idea of composition. Nothing which possesses wisdom or power or any other good, not as an external gift, 
but rooted in its nature, can suffer diminution in it; so that if any one says that he detects Beings greater 
and smaller in the Divine Nature, he is unconsciously establishing a composite and heterogeneous Deity, 
and thinking of the Subject as one thing, and the quality, to share in which constitutes as good that which 
was not so before, as another. If he had been thinking of a Being really single and absolutely one, identical 
with goodness rather than possessing it, he would not be able to count a greater and a less in it at all. It 
was Said, moreover, above that good can be diminished by the presence of evil alone, and that where the 
nature is incapable of deteriorating, there is no limit conceived of to the goodness: the unlimited, in fact, 
is not such owing to any relation whatever, but, considered in itself, escapes limitation. It is, indeed, 
difficult to see how a reflecting mind can conceive one infinite to be greater or less than another infinite. 
So that if he acknowledges the supreme Being to be single’ and homogenous, let him grant that it is 
bound up with this universal attribute of simplicity and infinitude. If, on the other hand, he divides and 
estranges the Beings’ from each other, conceiving that of the Only-begotten as another than the Father’s, 
and that of the Spirit as another than the Only-begotten, with a more’ and less’ in each case, let him be 
exposed now as granting simplicity in appearance only to the Deity, but in reality proving the composite in 
Him. 


But let us resume the examination of his words in order. “Each Being has in fact and conception a nature 
unmixed, single, and absolutely one, as estimated by its dignity.” Why “as estimated by its dignity?” If he 
contemplates the Beings in their common dignity, this addition is unnecessary and superfluous, and dwells 
upon that which is obvious: although a word so out of place might be pardoned, if it was any feeling of 
reverence which prompted him not to reject it. But here the mischief really is not owing to a mistake 
about a phrase (that might be easily set right): but it is connected with his evil designs. He says that each 
of the three beings is single, as estimated by its dignity,’ in order that, on the strength of his previous 
definitions of the first, second, and third Being, the idea of their simplicity also may be marred. Having 
affirmed that the being of the Father alone is Supreme’ and Proper,’ and having refused both these titles 
to that of the Son and of the Spirit, in accordance with this, when he comes to speak of them all as 
simple,’ he thinks it his duty to associate with them the idea of simplicity in proportion only to their 
essential worth, so that the Supreme alone is to be conceived of as at the height and perfection of 
simplicity, while the second, in proportion to its declension from supremacy, receives also a diminished 
measure of simplicity, and in the case of the third Being also, there is as much variation from the perfect 
simplicity, as the amount of worth is lessened in the extremes: whence it results that the Father’s being is 
conceived as of pure simplicity, that of the Son as not so flawless in simplicity, but with a mixture of the 
composite, that of the Holy Spirit as still increasing in the composite, while the amount of simplicity is 
gradually lessened. Just as imperfect goodness must be owned to share in some measure in the reverse 
disposition, so imperfect simplicity cannot escape being considered composite. 


S$:20. HE DOES WRONG IN ASSUMING, TO ACCOUNT FOR THE EXISTENCE OF THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN, AN ENERGY’ 
THAT PRODUCED CHRIST’S PERSON 


That such is his intention in using these phrases will be clear from what follows, where he more plainly 
materializes and degrades our conception of the Son and of the Spirit. “As the energies are bounded by 
the works, and the works commensurate with the energies, it necessarily follows that these energies 
which accompany these Beings are relatively greater and less, some being of a higher, some of a lower 
order.” Though he has studiously wrapt the mist of his phraseology round the meaning of this, and made it 
hard for most to find out, yet as following that which we have already examined it will easily be made 
clear. “The energies,” he says, “are bounded by the works.” By works’ he means the Son and the Spirit, by 
energies’ the efficient powers by which they were produced, which powers, he said a little above, follow’ 
the Beings. The phrase bounded by’ expresses the balance which exists between the being produced and 
the producing power, or rather the energy’ of that power, to use his own word implying that the thing 
produced is not the effect of the whole power of the operator, but only of a particular energy of it, only so 
much of the whole power being exerted as is calculated to be likely to be equal to effect that result. Then 
he inverts his statement: “and the works are commensurate with the energies of the operators.” The 
meaning of this will be made clearer by an illustration. Let us think of one of the tools of a shoemaker: i.e., 
a leather-cutter. When it is moved round upon that from which a certain shape has to be cut, the part so 
excised is limited by the size of the instrument, and a circle of such a radius will be cut as the instrument 
possesses of length, and, to put the matter the other way, the span of the instrument will measure and cut 
out a corresponding circle. That is the idea which our theologian has of the divine person of the Only- 
begotten. He declares that a certain energy’ which follows’ upon the first Being produced, in the fashion 
of such a tool, a corresponding work, namely our Lord: this is his way of glorifying the Son of God, Who is 
even now glorified in the glory of the Father, and shall be revealed in the Day of Judgment. He is a work 
commensurate with the producing energy.’ But what is this energy which follows’ the Almighty and is to 
be conceived of prior to the Only-begotten, and which circumscribes His being? A certain essential Power, 
self-subsisting, which works its will by a spontaneous impulse. It is this, then, that is the real Father of our 
Lord. And why do we go on talking of the Almighty as the Father, if it was not He, but an energy belonging 
to the things which follow Him externally that produced the Son: and how can the Son be a son any 
longer, when something else has given Him existence according to Eunomius, and He creeps like a 
bastard (may our Lord pardon the expression!) into relationship with the Father, and is to be honoured in 
name only as a Son? How can Eunomius rank our Lord next after the Almighty at all, when he counts Him 
third only, with that mediating energy’ placed in the second place? The Holy Spirit also according to this 
sequence will be found not in the third, but in the fifth place, that energy’ which follows the Only- 
Begotten, and by which the Holy Spirit came into existence necessarily intervening between them. 


Thereby, too, the creation of all things by the Son will be found to have no foundation: another personality, 
prior to Him, has been invented by our neologian, to which the authorship of the world must be referred, 
because the Son Himself derives His being according to them from that energy.’ If, however, to avoid such 
profanities, he makes this energy’ which produced the Son into something unsubstantial, he will have to 
explain to us how non-being can follow’ being, and how what is not a substance can produce a substance: 
for, if he did that, we shall find an unreality following God, the non-existent author of all existence, the 
radically unsubstantial circumscribing a substantial nature, the operative force of creation contained, in 
the last resort, in the unreal. Such is the result of the teaching of this theologian who affirms of the Lord 
Artificer of heaven and earth and of all the Creation, the Word of God Who was in the beginning, through 
Whom are all things, that He owes His existence to such a baseless entity or conception as that 
unnameable energy’ which he has just invented, and that He is circumscribed by it, as by an enclosing 
prison of unreality. He who gazes into the unseen’ cannot see the conclusion to which his teaching tends. 


It is this: if this energy’ of God has no real existence, and if the work that this unreality produces is also 
circumscribed by it, it is quite clear that we can only think of such a nature in the work, as that which is 
possessed by this fancied producer of the work: in fact, that which is produced from and is contained by 
an unreality can itself be conceived of as nothing else but a non-entity. Opposites, in the nature of things, 
cannot be contained by opposites: such as water by fire, life by death, light by darkness, being by non- 
being. But with all his excessive cleverness he does not see this: or else he consciously shuts his eyes to 
the truth. 


Some necessity compels him to see a diminution in the Son, and to establish a further advance in this 
direction in the case of the Holy Ghost. “It necessarily follows,” he says, “that these energies which 
accompany these Beings are relatively greater and less.” This compelling necessity in the Divine nature, 
which assigns a greater and a less, has not been explained to us by Eunomius, nor as yet can we ourselves 
understand it. Hitherto there has prevailed with those who accept the Gospel in its plain simplicity the 
belief that there is no necessity above the Godhead to bend the Only-begotten, like a slave, to inferiority. 
But he quite overlooks this belief, though it was worth some consideration; and he dogmatizes that we 
must conceive of this inferiority. But this necessity of his does not stop there: it lands him still further in 
blasphemy: as our examination in detail has already shewn. If, that is, the Son was born, not from the 
Father, but from some unsubstantial energy,’ He must be thought of as not merely inferior to the Father, 
and this doctrine must end in pure Judaism. This necessity, when followed out, exhibits the product of a 
non-entity as not merely insignificant, but as something which it is a perilous blasphemy even for an 
accuser to name. For as that which has its birth from an existence necessarily exists, so that which is 
evolved from the non-existent necessarily does the very contrary. When anything is not self-existent, how 
can it generate another? 


If, then, this energy which follows’ the Deity, and produces the Son, has no existence of its own, no one 
can be so blind as not to see the conclusion, and that his aim is to deny our Saviour’s deity: and if the 
personality of the Son is thus stolen by their doctrine from the Faith, with nothing left of it but the name, 
it will be a long time before the Holy Ghost, descended as He will be from a lineage of unrealities, will be 
believed in again. The energy which follows’ the Deity has no existence of its own: then common sense 
requires the product of this to be unreal: then a second unsubstantial energy follows this product: then it 
is declared that the Holy Ghost is formed by this energy: so that their blasphemy is plain enough: it 
consists in nothing less than in denying that after the Ingenerate God there is any real existence: and 
their doctrine advances into shadowy and unsubstantial fictions, where there is no foundation of any 
actual subsistence. In such monstrous conclusions does their teaching strand the argument. 


$:21. THE BLASPHEMY OF THESE HERETICS IS WORSE THAN THE JEWISH UNBELIEF 


But let us assume that this is not so: for they allow, forsooth, in theoretic kindness towards humanity, that 
the Only-begotten and the Holy Spirit have some personal existence: and if, in allowing this, they had 
granted too the consequent conceptions about them, they would not have been waging battle about the 
doctrine of the Church, nor cut themselves off from the hope of Christians. But if they have lent an 
existence to the Son and the Spirit, only to furnish a material on which to erect their blasphemy, perhaps 
it might have been better for them, though it is a bold thing to say, to abjure the Faith and apostatize to 
the Jewish religion, rather than to insult the name of Christian by this mock assent. The Jews at all events, 
though they have persisted hitherto in rejecting the Word, carry their impiety only so far as to deny that 
Christ has come, but to hope that He will come: we do not hear from them any malignant or destructive 
conception of the glory of Him Whom they expect. But this school of the new circumcision , or rather of 
“the concision,” while they own that He has come, resemble nevertheless those who insulted our Lord’s 
bodily presence by their wanton unbelief. They wanted to stone our Lord: these men stone Him with their 
blasphemous titles. They urged His humble and obscure origin, and rejected His divine birth before the 
ages: these men in the same way deny His grand, sublime, ineffable generation from the Father, and 
would prove that He owes His existence to a creation, just as the human race, and all that is born, owe 
theirs. In the eyes of the Jews it was a crime that our Lord should be regarded as Son of the Supreme: 
these men also are indignant against those who are sincere in making this confession of Him. The Jews 
thought to honour the Almighty by excluding the Son from equal reverence: these men, by annihilating 
the glory of the Son, think to bestow more honour on the Father. But it would be difficult to do justice to 
the number and the nature of the insults which they heap upon the Only-begotten: they invent an energy’ 
prior to the personality of the Son and say that He is its work and product: a thing which the Jews hitherto 
have not dared to say. Then they circumscribe His nature, shutting Him off within certain limits of the 
power which made Him: the amount of this productive energy is a sort of measure within which they 
enclose Him: they have devised it as a sort of cloak to muffle Him up in. We cannot charge the Jews with 
doing this. 


$:22. HE HAS NO RIGHT TO ASSERT A GREATER AND LESS IN THE DIVINE BEING. A SYSTEMATIC STATEMENT OF 
THE TEACHING OF THE CHURCH 


Then they discover in His being a certain shortness in the way of deficiency, though they do not tell us by 
what method they measure that which is devoid of quantity and size: they are able to find out exactly by 
how much the size of the Only-begotten falls short of perfection, and therefore has to be classed with the 
inferior and imperfect: much else they lay down, partly by open assertion, partly by underhand inference: 
all the time making their confession of the Son and the Spirit a mere exercise-ground for their unbelieving 
spirit. How, then, can we fail to pity them more even than the condemned Jews, when views never 
ventured upon by the latter are inferred by the former? He who makes the being of the Son and of the 
Spirit comparatively less, seems, so far as words go perhaps, to commit but a slight profanity: but if one 
were to test his view stringently it will be found the height of blasphemy. Let us look into this, then, and 
let indulgence be shown me, if, for the sake of doctrine, and to place in a clear light the lie which they 
have demonstrated, I advance into an exposition of our own conception of the truth. 


Now the ultimate division of all being is into the Intelligible and the Sensible. The Sensible world is called 
by the Apostle broadly “that which is seen.” For as all body has colour, and the sight apprehends this, he 
calls this world by the rough and ready name of “that which is seen,” leaving out all the other qualities, 
which are essentially inherent in its framework. The common term, again, for all the intellectual world, is 
with the Apostle “that which is not seen :” by withdrawing all idea of comprehension by the senses he 
leads the mind on to the immaterial and intellectual. Reason again divides this “which is not seen” into the 
uncreate and the created, inferentially comprehending it: the uncreate being that which effects the 
Creation, the created that which owes its origin and its force to the uncreate. In the Sensible world, then, 
is found everything that we comprehend by our organs of bodily sense, and in which the differences of 
qualities involve the idea of more and less, such differences consisting in quantity, quality, and the other 
properties. 


But in the Intelligible world,—that part of it, I mean, which is created,—the idea of such differences as are 
perceived in the Sensible cannot find a place: another method, then, is devised for discovering the 
degrees of greater and less. The fountain, the origin, the supply of every good is regarded as being in the 
world that is uncreate, and the whole creation inclines to that, and touches and shares the Highest 
Existence only by virtue of its part in the First Good: therefore it follows from this participation in the 
highest blessings varying in degree according to the amount of freedom in the will that each possesses, 
that the greater and less in this creation is disclosed according to the proportion of this tendency in each . 
Created intelligible nature stands on the borderline between good and the reverse, so as to be capable of 
either, and to incline at pleasure to the things of its choice, as we learn from Scripture; so that we can say 
of it that it is more or less in the heights of excellence only in proportion to its removal from the evil and 
its approach to the good. Whereas uncreate intelligible nature is far removed from such distinctions: it 
does not possess the good by acquisition, or participate only in the goodness of some good which lies 


above it: in its own essence it is good, and is conceived as such: it is a source of good, it is simple, 
uniform, incomposite, even by the confession of our adversaries. But it has distinction within itself in 
keeping with the majesty of its own nature, but not conceived of with regard to quantity, as Eunomius 
supposes: (indeed the man who introduces the notion of less of good into any of the things believed to be 
in the Holy Trinity must admit thereby some admixture of the opposite quality in that which fails of the 
good: and it is blasphemous to imagine this in the case either of the Only-begotten, or of the Holy Spirit): 
we regard it as consummately perfect and incomprehensibly excellent yet as containing clear distinctions 
within itself which reside in the peculiarities of each of the Persons: as possessing invariableness by virtue 
of its common attribute of uncreatedness, but differentiated by the unique character of each Person. This 
peculiarity contemplated in each sharply and clearly divides one from the other: the Father, for instance, 
is uncreate and ungenerate as well: He was never generated any more than He was created. While this 
uncreatedness is common to Him and the Son, and the Spirit, He is ungenerate as well as the Father. This 
is peculiar and uncommunicable, being not seen in the other Persons. The Son in His uncreatedness 
touches the Father and the Spirit, but as the Son and the Only-begotten He has a character which is not 
that of the Almighty or of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit by the uncreatedness of His nature has contact 
with the Son and Father, but is distinguished from them by His own tokens. His most peculiar 
characteristic is that He is neither of those things which we contemplate in the Father and the Son 
respectively. He is simply, neither as ungenerate , nor as only-begotten: this it is that constitutes His chief 
peculiarity. Joined to the Father by His uncreatedness, He is disjoined from Him again by not being 
Father.’ United to the Son by the bond of uncreatedness, and of deriving His existence from the Supreme, 
He is parted again from Him by the characteristic of not being the Only-begotten of the Father, and of 
having been manifested by means of the Son Himself. Again, as the creation was effected by the Only- 
begotten, in order to secure that the Spirit should not be considered to have something in common with 
this creation because of His having been manifested by means of the Son, He is distinguished from it by 
His unchangeableness, and independence of all external goodness. The creation does not possess in its 
nature this unchangeableness, as the Scripture says in the description of the fall of the morning star, the 
mysteries on which subject are revealed by our Lord to His disciples: “I saw Satan falling like lightning 
from heaven .” But the very attributes which part Him from the creation constitute His relationship to the 
Father and the Son. All that is incapable of degenerating has one and the same definition of 
“unchangeable.” 


Having stated thus much as a preface we are in a position to discuss the rest of our adversaries’ teaching. 
“It necessarily follows,” he says in his system of the Son and the Spirit, “that the Beings are relatively 
greater and less.” Let us then inquire what is the meaning of this necessity of difference. Does it arise 
from a comparison formed from measuring them one with another in some material way, or from viewing 
them on the spiritual ground of more or less of moral excellence, or on that of pure being? But in the case 
of this last it has been shown by competent thinkers that it is impossible to conceive of any difference 
whatever, if one abstracts being from attributes and properties, and looks at it according to its bare 
definition. Again, to conceive of this difference as consisting in the case of the Only-begotten and the 
Spirit in the intensity or abatement of moral excellence, and in consequence to hint that their nature 
admits of change in either direction, so as to be equally capable of opposites, and to be placed in a 
borderland between moral beauty and its opposite—that is gross profanity. A man who thinks this will be 
proving that their nature is one thing in itself, and becomes something else by virtue of its participation in 
this beauty or its opposite: as happens with iron for example: if it is approached some time to the fire, it 
assumes the quality of heat while remaining iron: if it is put in snow or ice, it changes its quality to the 
mastering influence, and lets the snow’s coldness pass into its pores. 


Now just as we cannot name the material of the iron from the quality now to be observed upon it (for we 
do not give the name of fire or ice to that which is tempered with either of these), so the moment we grant 
the view of these heretics, that in the case of the Life-giving Power good does not reside in It essentially, 
but is imparted to it only, it will become impossible to call it properly good: such a conception of it will 
compel us to regard it as something different, as not eternally exhibiting the good, as not in itself to be 
classed amongst genuine goods, but as such that the good is at times not in it, and is at times not likely to 
be in it. If these existences become good only by sharing in a something superior to themselves, it is plain 
that before this participation they were not good, and if, being other than good, they were then coloured 
by the influence of good they must certainly, if again isolated from this, be considered other than good: so 
that, if this heresy prevails, the Divine Nature cannot be apprehended as transmissive of good, but rather 
as itself needing goodness: for how can one impart to another that which he does not himself possess? If it 
is in a state of perfection, no abatement of that can be conceived, and it is absurd to talk of less of 
perfection. If on the other hand its participation of good is an imperfect one, and this is what they mean 
by less,’ mark the consequence that anything in that state can never help an inferior, but will be busied in 
satisfying its own want: so that, according to them, Providence is a fiction, and so is the judgment and the 
Dispensation of the Only-begotten, and all the other works believed to be done, and still doing by Him: for 
He will necessarily be employed in taking care of His own good, and must abandon the supervision of the 
Universe . 


If, then, this surmise is to have its way, namely, that our Lord is not perfected in every kind of good, it is 
very easy to see the conclusion of the blasphemy. This being so, our faith is vain, and our preaching vain; 
our hopes, which take their substance from our faith, are unsubstantial. Why are they baptized into Christ 


, if He has no power of goodness of His own? God forgive me for saying it! Why do they believe in the Holy 
Ghost, if the same account is given of Him? How are they regenerate by baptism from their mortal birth, if 
the regenerating Power does not possess in its own nature infallibility and independence? How can their 
vile body’ be changed, while they think that He who is to change it Himself needs change, i.e. another to 
change Him? For as long as a nature is in defect as regards the good, the superior existence exerts upon 
this inferior one a ceaseless attraction towards itself: and this craving for more will never stop: it will be 
stretching out to something not yet grasped: the subject of this deficiency will be always demanding a 
supply, always altering into the grander nature, and yet will never touch perfection, because it cannot find 
a goal to grasp, and cease its impulse upward. The First Good is in its nature infinite, and so it follows of 
necessity that the participation in the enjoyment of it will be infinite also, for more will be always being 
grasped, and yet something beyond that which has been grasped will always be discovered, and this 
search will never overtake its Object, because its fund is as inexhaustible as the growth of that which 
participates in it is ceaseless . 


Such, then, are the blasphemies which emerge from their making differences between the Persons as to 
the good. If on the other hand the degrees of more or less are to be understood in this case in some 
material sense, the absurdity of this surmise will be obvious at once, without examination in detail. Ideas 
of quality and distance, weight and figure, and all that goes to complete the notion of a body, will perforce 
be introduced along with such a surmise into the view of the Divine Nature: and where a compound is 
assumed, there the dissolution also of that compound must be admitted. A teaching so monstrous, which 
dares to discover a smaller and a larger in what is sizeless and not concrete lands us in these and suchlike 
conclusions, a few samples only of which are here indicated: nor indeed would it be easy to unveil all the 
mischief that lurks beneath it. Still the shocking absurdity that results from their blasphemous premiss 
will be clear from this brief notice. We now proceed to their next position, after a short defining and 
confirmation of our own doctrine. For an inspired testimony is a sure test of the truth of any doctrine: and 
so it seems to me that ours may be well guaranteed by a quotation from the divine words. 


In the division of all existing things, then, we find these distinctions. There is, as appealing to our 
perceptions, the Sensible world: and there is, beyond this, the world which the mind, led on by objects of 
sense, can view: I mean the Intelligible: and in this we detect again a further distinction into the Created 
and the Uncreate: to the latter of which we have defined the Holy Trinity to belong, to the former all that 
can exist or can be thought of after that. But in order that this statement may not be left without a proof, 
but may be confirmed by Scripture, we will add that our Lord was not created, but came forth from the 
Father, as the Word with His own lips attests in the Gospel, in a manner of birth or of proceeding ineffable 
and mysterious: and what truer witness could be found than this constant declaration of our Lord all 
through the Gospel, that the Very Father was a father, not a creator, of Himself, and that He was not a 
work of God, but Son of God? Just as when He wished to name His connexion with humanity according to 
the flesh, He called that phase of his being Son of Man, indicating thereby His kinship according to the 
nature of the flesh with her from whom He was borm, so also by the title of Son he expresses His true and 
real relationship to the Almighty, by that name of Son showing this natural connexion: no matter if there 
are some who, for the contradiction of the truth, do take literally and without any explanation, words used 
with a hidden meaning in the dark form of parable, and adduce the expression created,’ put into the 
mouth of Wisdom by the author of the Proverbs , to support their perverted views. They say, in fact, that 
“the Lord created me” is a proof that our Lord is a creature, as if the Only-begotten Himself in that word 
confessed it. But we need not heed such an argument. They do not give reasons why we must refer that 
text to our Lord at all: neither will they be able to show that the idea of the word in the Hebrew leads to 
this and no other meaning, seeing that the other translators have rendered it by “possessed” or 
“constituted:” nor, finally, even if this was the idea in the original text, would its real meaning be so plain 
and on the surface: for these proverbial discourses do not show their aim at once, but rather conceal it, 
revealing it only by an indirect import, and we may judge of the obscurity of this particular passage from 
its context where he says, “When He set His throne upon the winds ,” and all the similar expressions. 
What is God’s throne? Is it material or ideal? What are the winds? Are they these winds so familiar to us, 
which the natural philosophers tell us are formed from vapours and exhalations: or are they to be 
understood in another way not familiar to man, when they are called the bases of His throne? What is this 
throne of the immaterial, incomprehensible, and formless Deity? Who could possibly understand all this in 
a literal sense? 


$:23. THESE DOCTRINES OF OUR FAITH WITNESSED TO AND CONFIRMED BY SCRIPTURE PASSAGES 


It is therefore clear that these are metaphors, which contain a deeper meaning than the obvious one: so 
that there is no reason from them that any suspicion that our Lord was created should be entertained by 
reverent inquirers, who have been trained according to the grand words of the evangelist, that “all things 
that have been made were made by Him” and “consist in Him.” “Without Him was not anything made that 
was made.” The evangelist would not have so defined it if he had believed that our Lord was one among 
the things made. How could all things be made by Him and in Him consist, unless their Maker possessed a 
nature different from theirs, and so produced, not Himself, but them? If the creation was by Him, but He 
was not by Himself, plainly He is something outside the creation. And after the evangelist has by these 
words so plainly declared that the things that were made were made by the Son, and did not pass into 


existence by any other channel, Paul follows and, to leave no ground at all for this profane talk which 
numbers even the Spirit amongst the things that were made, he mentions one after another all the 
existencies which the evangelist’s words imply: just as David in fact, after having said that “all things” 
were put in subjection to man, adds each species which that “all” comprehends, that is, the creatures on 
land, in water, and in air, so does Paul the Apostle, expounder of the divine doctrines, after saying that all 
things were made by Him, define by numbering them the meaning of “all.” He speaks of “the things that 
are seen “ and “the things that are not seen:” by the first he gives a general name to all things cognizable 
by the senses, as we have seen: by the latter he shadows forth the intelligible world. 


Now about the first there is no necessity of going into minute detail. No one is so carnal, so brutelike, as 
to imagine that the Spirit resides in the sensible world. But after Paul has mentioned “the things that are 
not seen” he proceeds (in order that none may surmise that the Spirit, because He is of the intelligible 
and immaterial world, on account of this connexion subsists therein) to another most distinct division into 
the things that have been made in the way of creation, and the existence that is above creation. He 
mentions the several classes of these created intelligibles: “ thrones,” “dominions,” “principalities,” 
“powers,” conveying his doctrine about these unseen influences in broadly comprehensive terms: but by 
his very silence he separates from his list of things created that which is above them. It is just as if any 
one was required to name the sectional and inferior officers in some army, and after he had gone through 
them all, the commanders of tens, the commanders of hundreds, the captains and the colonels , and all 
the other names given to the authorities over divisions, omitted after all to speak of the supreme 
command which extended over all the others: not from deliberate neglect, or from forgetfulness, but 
because when required or intending to name only the several ranks which served under it, it would have 
been an insult to include this supreme command in the list of the inferior. So do we find it with Paul, who 
once in Paradise was admitted to mysteries, when he had been caught up there, and had become a 
spectator of the wonders that are above the heavens, and saw and heard “things which it is not lawful for 
a man to utter .” This Apostle proposes to tell us of all that has been created by our Lord, and he gives 
them under certain comprehensive terms: but, having traversed all the angelic and transcendental world, 
he stops his reckoning there, and refuses to drag down to the level of creation that which is above it. 
Hence there is a clear testimony in Scripture that the Holy Spirit is higher than the creation. Should any 
one attempt to refute this, by urging that neither are the Cherubim mentioned by Paul, that they equally 
with the Spirit are left out, and that therefore this omission must prove either that they also are above the 
creation, or that the Holy Spirit is not any more than they to be believed above it, let him measure the full 
intent of each name in the list: and he will find amongst them that which from not being actually 
mentioned seems, but only seems, omitted. Under “thrones” he includes the Cherubim, giving them this 
Greek name, as more intelligible than the Hebrew name for them. He knew that “God sits upon the 
Cherubim:” and so he calls these Powers the thrones of Him who sits thereon. In the same way there are 
included in the list Isaiah’s Seraphim , by whom the mystery of the Trinity was luminously proclaimed, 
when they uttered that marvellous cry “Holy,” being awestruck with the beauty in each Person of the 
Trinity. They are named under the title of “powers” both by the mighty Paul, and by the prophet David. 
The latter says, “Bless ye the Lord all ye His powers, ye ministers of His that do His pleasure :” and Isaiah 
instead of saying “Bless ye” has written the very words of their blessing, “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
hosts: the whole earth is full of His glory” and he has revealed by what one of the Seraphim did (to him) 
that these powers are ministers that do God’s pleasure, effecting the purging of sin’ according to the will 
of Him Who sent them: for this is the ministry of these spiritual beings, viz., to be sent forth for the 
salvation of those who are being saved. 


That divine Apostle perceived this. He understood that the same matter is indicated under different 
names by the two prophets, and he took the best known of the two words, and called those Seraphim 
“powers:” so that no ground is left to our critics for saying that any single one of these beings is omitted 
equally with the Holy Ghost from the catalogue of creation. We learn from the existences detailed by Paul 
that while some existences have been mentioned, others have been passed over: and while he has taken 
count of the creation in masses as it were, he has (elsewhere) mentioned as units those things which are 
conceived of singly. For it is a peculiarity of the Holy Trinity that it is to be proclaimed as consisting of 
individuals: one Father, one Son, one Holy Ghost: whereas those existences aforesaid are counted in 
masses, “dominions,” “principalities,” “lordships,” “powers,” so as to exclude any suspicion that the Holy 
Ghost was one of them. Paul is wisely silent upon our mysteries; he understands how, after having heard 
those unspeakable words in paradise, to refrain from proclaiming those secrets when he is making 
mention of lower beings. 


mou 


But these foes of the truth rush in upon the ineffable; they degrade the majesty of the Spirit to the level of 
the creation; they act as if they had never heard that the Word of God, when confiding to His disciples the 
secret of knowing God, Himself said that the life of the regenerate was to be completed in them and 
imparted in the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and, thereby ranking the Spirit with the Father and 
Himself, precluded Him from being confused with the creation. From both, therefore, we may get a 
reverential and proper conception with regard to Him: from Paul’s omitting the Spirit’s existence in the 
mention of the creation, and from our Lord’s joining the Spirit with His Father and Himself in mentioning 
the life-giving power. Thus does our reason, under the guidance of the Scripture, place not only the Only- 
begotten but the Holy Spirit as well above the creation, and prompt us in accordance with our Saviour’s 
command to contemplate Him by faith in the blessed world of life giving and uncreated existence: and so 


this unit, which we believe in, above creation, and sharing in the supreme and absolutely perfect nature, 
cannot be regarded as in any way a less,’ although this teacher of heresy attempt to curtail its infinitude 
by introducing the idea of degrees, and thus contracting the divine perfection by defining a greater anda 
less as residing in the Persons. 


$:24. HIS ELABORATE ACCOUNT OF DEGREES AND DIFFERENCES IN WORKS’ AND ENERGIES’ WITHIN THE 
TRINITY IS ABSURD 


Now let us see what he adds, as the consequence of this. After saying that we must perforce regard the 
Being as greater and less and that while the ones, by virtue of a pre-eminent magnitude and value, occupy 
a leading place, the others must be detruded to a lower place, because their nature and their value is 
secondary, he adds this; “their difference amounts to that existing between their works: it would in fact be 
impious to say that the same energy produced the angels or the stars, and the heavens or man; but one 
would positively maintain about this, that in proportion as some works are older and more honourable 
than others, so does one energy transcend another, because sameness of energy produces sameness of 
work, and difference of work indicates difference of energy.” 


I suspect that their author himself would find it difficult to tell us what he meant when he wrote those 
words. Their thought is obscured by the rhetorical mud, which is so thick that one can hardly see beyond 
any clue to interpret them. “Their difference amounts to that existing between their works” is a sentence 
which might be suspected of coming from some Loxias of pagan story, mystifying his hearers. But if we 
may make a guess at the drift of his observations here by following out those which we have already 
examined, this would be his meaning, viz., that if we know the amount of difference between one work 
and another, we shall know the amount of that between the corresponding energies. But what “works” he 
here speaks of, it is impossible to discover from his words. If he means the works to be observed in the 
creation, I do not see how this hangs on to what goes before. For the question was about Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost: what occasion was there, then, for one thinking rationally to inquire one after another into 
the nature of earth, and water, and air, and fire, and the different animals, and to distinguish some works 
as older and more honourable than others, and to speak of one energy as transcending another? But if he 
calls the Only-begotten and the Holy Spirit “works,” what does he mean by the “differences” of the 
energies which produce these works: and what are those wonderful energies of this writer which 
transcend the others? He has neither explained the particular way in which he means them to “transcend” 
each other; nor has he discussed the nature of these energies: but he has advanced in neither direction, 
neither proving so far their real subsistence, nor their being some unsubstantial exertion of a will. 
Throughout it all his meaning hangs suspended between these two conceptions, and oscillates from one to 
the other. He adds that “it would be impious to say that the same energy produced the angels or the stars, 
and the heavens or man.” Again we ask what necessity there is to draw this conclusion from his previous 
remarks? I do not see that it is proved any more because the energies vary amongst themselves as much 
as the works do, and because the works are not all from the same source but are stated by him to come 
from different sources. As for the heavens and each angel, star, and man, or anything else understood by 
the word “creation,” we know from Scripture that they are all the work of One: whereas in their system of 
theology the Son and the Spirit are not the work of one and the same, the Son being the work of the 
energy which follows’ the first Being, and the Spirit the further work of that work. What the connexion, 
then, is between that statement and the heavens, man, angel, star, which he drags in, must be revealed by 
himself, or some one whom he has initiated into his profound philosophy. The blasphemy intended by his 
words is plain enough, but the way the profanity is stated is inconsistent with itself. To suppose that 
within the Holy Trinity there is a difference as wide as that which we can observe between the heavens 
which envelope the whole creation, and one single man or the star which shines in them, is openly 
profane: but still the connexion of such thoughts and the pertinence of such a comparison is a mystery to 
me, and I suspect also to its author himself. If indeed his account of the creation were of this sort, viz., 
that while the heavens were the work of some transcendent energy each star in them was the result of an 
energy accompanying the heavens, and that then an angel was the result of that star, and a man of that 
angel, his argument would then have consisted in a comparison of similar processes, and might have 
somewhat confirmed his doctrine. But since he grants that it was all made by One (unless he wishes to 
contradict Scripture downright), while he describes the production of the Persons after a different 
fashion, what connexion is there between this newly imported view and what went before? 


But let it be granted to him that this comparison does have some connexion with proving variation 
amongst the Beings (for this is what he desires to establish); still let us see how that which follows hangs 
on to what he has just said, In proportion as one work is prior to another and more precious than it, so 
would a pious mind affirm that one energy transcends another.’ If in this he alludes to the sensible world, 
the statement is a long way from the matter in hand. There is no necessity whatever that requires one 
whose subject is theological to philosophize about the order in which the different results achieved in the 
world-making are to come, and to lay down that the energies of the Creator are higher and lower 
analogously to the magnitude of each thing then made. But if he speaks of the Persons themselves, and 
means by works that are older and more honourable’ those works’ which he has just fashioned in his own 
creed, that is, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, it would be perhaps better to pass over in silence such an 
abominable view, than to create even the appearance of its being an argument by entangling ourselves 
with it. For can a more honourable’ be discovered where there is not a less honourable? If he can go so 


the spirit, and men on its account are censured as carnal, yet the flesh has not such ignominy on its own 
account. For it is not of itself that it thinks anything or feels anything for the purpose of advising or 
commanding sin. How should it, indeed? It is only a ministering thing, and its ministration is not like that 
of a servant or familiar friend—animated and human beings; but rather that of a vessel, or something of 
that kind: it is body, not soul. Now a cup may minister to a thirsty man; and yet, if the thirsty man will not 
apply the cup to his mouth, the cup will yield no ministering service. Therefore the differentia, or 
distinguishing property, of man by no means lies in his earthy element; nor is the flesh the human person, 
as being some faculty of his soul, and a personal quality; but it is a thing of quite a different substance and 
different condition, although annexed to the soul as a chattel or as an instrument for the offices of life. 
Accordingly the flesh is blamed in the Scriptures, because nothing is done by the soul without the flesh in 
operations of concupiscence, appetite, drunkenness, cruelty, idolatry, and other works of the flesh,— 
operations, I mean, which are not confined to sensations, but result in effects. The emotions of sin, indeed, 
when not resulting in effects, are usually imputed to the soul: “Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust 
after, hath already in his heart committed adultery with her.” But what has the flesh alone, without the 
soul, ever done in operations of virtue, righteousness, endurance, or chastity? What absurdity, however, it 
is to attribute sin and crime to that substance to which you do not assign any good actions or character of 
its own! Now the party which aids in the commission of a crime is brought to trial, only in such a way that 
the principal offender who actually committed the crime may bear the weight of the penalty, although the 
abettor too does not escape indictment. Greater is the odium which falls on the principal, when his 
officials are punished through his fault. He is beaten with more stripes who instigates and orders the 
crime, whilst at the same time he who obeys such an evil command is not acquitted. 


CHAPTER XLI 


NOTWITHSTANDING THE DEPRAVITY OF MAN’S SOUL BY ORIGINAL SIN, THERE IS YET LEFT A BASIS WHEREON 
DIVINE GRACE CAN WORK FOR ITS RECOVERY BY SPIRITUAL REGENERATION 


There is, then, besides the evil which supervenes on the soul from the intervention of the evil spirit, an 
antecedent, and in a certain sense natural, evil which arises from its corrupt origin. For, as we have said 
before, the corruption of our nature is another nature having a god and father of its own, namely the 
author of (that) corruption. Still there is a portion of good in the soul, of that original, divine, and genuine 
good, which is its proper nature. For that which is derived from God is rather obscured than extinguished. 
It can be obscured, indeed, because it is not God; extinguished, however, it cannot be, because it comes 
from God. As therefore light, when intercepted by an opaque body, still remains, although it is not 
apparent, by reason of the interposition of so dense a body; so likewise the good in the soul, being 
weighed down by the evil, is, owing to the obscuring character thereof, either not seen at all, its light 
being wholly hidden, or else only a stray beam is there visible where it struggles through by an accidental 
outlet. Thus some men are very bad, and some very good; but yet the souls of all form but one genus: even 
in the worst there is something good, and in the best there is something bad. For God alone is without sin; 
and the only man without sin is Christ, since Christ is also God. Thus the divinity of the soul bursts forth in 
prophetic forecasts in consequence of its primeval good; and being conscious of its origin, it bears 
testimony to God (its author) in exclamations such as: Good God! God knows! and Good-bye! Just as no 
soul is without sin, so neither is any soul without seeds of good. Therefore, when the soul embraces the 
faith, being renewed in its second birth by water and the power from above, then the veil of its former 
corruption being taken away, it beholds the light in all its brightness. It is also taken up (in its second 
birth) by the Holy Spirit, just as in its first birth it is embraced by the unholy spirit. The flesh follows the 
soul now wedded to the Spirit, as a part of the bridal portion—no longer the servant of the soul, but of the 
Spirit. O happy marriage, if in it there is committed no violation of the nuptial vow! 


CHAPTER XLII 
SLEEP, THE MIRROR OF DEATH, AS INTRODUCTORY TO THE CONSIDERATION OF DEATH 


It now remains (that we discuss the subject) of death, in order that our subject-matter may terminate 
where the soul itself completes it; although Epicurus, indeed, in his pretty widely known doctrine, has 
asserted that death does not appertain to us. That, says he, which is dissolved lacks sensation; and that 
which is without sensation is nothing to us. Well, but it is not actually death which suffers dissolution and 
lacks sensation, but the human person who experiences death. Yet even he has admitted suffering to be 
incidental to the being to whom action belongs. Now, if it is in man to suffer death, which dissolves the 
body and destroys the senses, how absurd to say that so great a susceptibility belongs not to man! With 
much greater precision does Seneca say: “After death all comes to an end, even (death) itself.” From 
which position of his it must needs follow that death will appertain to its own self, since itself comes to an 
end; and much more to man, in the ending of whom amongst the “all,” itself also ends. Death, (says 
Epicurus) belongs not to us; then at that rate, life belongs not to us. For certainly, if that which causes our 
dissolution have no relation to us, that also which compacts and composes us must be unconnected with 
us. If the deprivation of our sensation be nothing to us, neither can the acquisition of sensation have 
anything to do with us. The fact, however, is, he who destroys the very soul, (as Epicurus does), cannot 
help destroying death also. As for ourselves, indeed, (Christians as we are), we must treat of death just as 
we should of the posthumous life and of some other province of the soul, (assuming) that we at all events 


far, and with so light a heart, in profanity as to hint that the expression and the idea less precious’ can be 
predicated of anything whatever which we believe of the Trinity, then it were well to stop our ears, and 
get as quickly as possible out of hearing of such wickedness, and the contagion of reasoning which will be 
transfused into the heart, as from a vessel full of uncleanness. 


Can any one dare to speak of the divine and supreme Being in such a way that a less degree of honour in 
comparison is proved by the argument. “That all,” says the evangelist, “may honour the Son, as they 
honour the Father. “ This utterance (and such an utterance is a law to us) makes a law of this equality in 
honour: yet this man annuls both the law and its Giver, and apportions to the One more, to the Other less 
of honour, by some occult method for measuring its extra abundance which he has discovered. By the 
custom of mankind the differences of worth are the measure of the amount of honour which each in 
authority receives; so that inferiors do not approach the lower magistracies in the same guise exactly as 
they do the sovereign, and the greater or less display of fear or reverence on their part indicates the 
greater or the less worshipfulness in the objects of it: in fact we may discover, in this disposition of 
inferiors, who are the specially honourable; when, for instance, we see some one feared beyond his 
neighbours, or the recipient of more reverence than the rest. But in the case of the divine nature, because 
every perfection in the way of goodness is connoted with the very name of God, we cannot discover, at all 
events as we look at it, any ground for degrees of honour. Where there is no greater and smaller in power, 
or glory, or wisdom, or love, or of any other imaginable good whatever, but the good which the Son has is 
the Father’s also, and all that is the Father’s is seen in the Son, what possible state of mind can induce us 
to show the more reverence in the case of the Father? If we think of royal power and worth the Son is 
King: if of a judge, all judgment is committed to the Son :’ if of the magnificent office of Creation, all 
things were made by Him :’ if of the Author of our life, we know the True Life came down as far as our 
nature: if of our being taken out of darkness, we know He is the True Light, who weans us from darkness: 
if wisdom is precious to any, Christ is God’s power and Wisdom . 


Our very souls, then, being disposed so naturally and in proportion to their capacity, and yet so 
miraculously, to recognize so many and great wonders in Christ, what further excess of honour is left us to 
pay exclusively to the Father, as inappropriate to the Son? Human reverence of the Deity, looked at in its 
plainest meaning, is nothing else but an attitude of love towards Him, and a confession of the perfections 
in Him: and I think that the precept so ought the Son to be honoured as the Father ,’ is enjoined by the 
Word in place of love. For the Law commands that we pay to God this fitting honour by loving Him with all 
our heart and strength and here is the equivalent of that love, in that the Word as Lawgiver thus says, that 
the Son ought to be honoured as the Father. 


It was this kind of honour that the great David fully paid, when he confessed to the Lord in a prelude of 
his psalmody that he loved the Lord, and told all the reasons for his love, calling Him his “rock” and 
“fortress,” and “refuge,” and “deliverer,” and “God-helper,” and “hope,” and “buckler,” and “horn of 
salvation,” and “protector.” If the Only-begotten Son is not all these to mankind, let the excess of honour 
be reduced to this extent as this heresy dictates: but if we have always believed Him to be, and to be 
entitled to, all this and even more, and to be equal in every operation and conception of the good to the 
majesty of the Father’s goodness, how can it be pronounced consistent, either not to love such a 
character, or to slight it while we love it? No one can say that we ought to love Him with all our heart and 
strength, but to honour Him only with half. If, then, the Son is to be honoured with the whole heart in 
rendering to Him all our love, by what device can anything superior to His honour be discovered, when 
such a measure of honour is paid Him in the coin of love as our whole heart is capable of? Vainly, 
therefore, in the case of Beings essentially honourable, will any one dogmatize about a superior honour, 
and by comparison suggest an inferior honour. 


Again; only in the case of the creation is it true to speak of priority.’ The sequence of works was there 
displayed in the order of the days; and the heavens may be said to have preceded by so much the making 
of man, and that interval may be measured by the interval of days. But in the divine nature, which 
transcends all idea of time and surpasses all reach of thought, to talk of a “prior” and a “later” in the 
honours of time is a privilege only of this new-fangled philosophy. In short he who declares the Father to 
be prior’ to the subsistence of the Son declares nothing short of this, viz., that the Son is later than the 
things made by the Son (if at least it is true to say that all the ages, and all duration of time was created 
after the Son, and by the Son). 


$:25. HE WHO ASSERTS THAT THE FATHER IS PRIOR’ TO THE SON WITH ANY THOUGHT OF AN INTERVAL MUST 
PERFORCE ALLOW THAT EVEN THE FATHER IS NOT WITHOUT BEGINNING 


But more than this: what exposes still further the untenableness of this view is, that, besides positing a 
beginning in time of the Son’s existence, it does not, when followed out, spare the Father even, but proves 
that He also had his beginning in time. For any recognizing mark that is presupposed for the generation of 
the Son must certainly define as well the Father’s beginning. 


To make this clear, it will be well to discuss it more carefully. When he pronounces that the life of the 
Father is prior to that of the Son, he places a certain interval between the two; now, he must mean, either 
that this interval is infinite, or that it is included within fixed limits. But the principle of an intervening 


mean will not allow him to call it infinite; he would annul thereby the very conception of Father and Son 
and the thought of anything connecting them, as long as this infinite were limited on neither side, with no 
idea of a Father cutting it short above, nor that of a Son checking it below. The very nature of the infinite 
is, to be extended in either direction, and to have no bounds of any kind. 


Therefore if the conception of Father and Son is to remain firm and immoveable, he will find no ground for 
thinking this interval is infinite: his school must place a definite interval of time between the Only- 
begotten and the Father. What I say, then, is this: that this view of theirs will bring us to the conclusion 
that the Father is not from everlasting, but from a definite point in time. I will convey my meaning by 
familiar illustrations; the known shall make the unknown clear. When we say, on the authority of the text 
of Moses, that man was made the fifth day after the heavens, we tacitly imply that before those same days 
the heavens did not exist either; a subsequent event goes to define, by means of the interval which 
precedes it, the occurrence also of a previous event. If this example does not make our contention plain, 
we can give others. We say that the Law given by Moses was four hundred and thirty years later than the 
Promise to Abraham.’ If after traversing, step by step upwards , the anterior time we reach this end of 
that number of years, we firmly grasp as well the fact that, before that date, God’s Promise was not either. 
Many such instances could be given, but I decline to be minute and wearisome. 


Guided, then, by these examples, let us examine the question before us. Our adversaries conceive of the 
existences of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as involving elder and younger, respectively. Well then; if, at the 
bidding of this heresy, we journey up beyond the generation of the Son, and approach that intervening 
duration which the mere fancy of these dogmatists supposes between the Father and the Son, and then 
reach that other and supreme point of time by which they close that duration, there we find the life of the 
Father fixed as it were upon an apex; and thence we must necessarily conclude that before it the Father is 
not to be believed to have existed always. 


If you still feel difficulties about this, let us again take an illustration. It shall be that of two rulers, one 
shorter than the other. If we fit the bases of the two together we know from the tops the extra length of 
the one; from the end of the lesser lying alongside of it we measure this excess, supplementing the 
deficiency of the shorter ruler by a calculation, and so bringing it up to the end of the longer; a cubit for 
instance, or whatever be the distance of the one end from the other. So, if there is, as our adversaries say, 
an excess of some kind in the Father’s life as compared with the Son’s, it must needs consist in some 
definite interval of duration: and they will allow that this interval of excess cannot be in the future, for 
that Both are imperishable, even the foes of the truth will grant. No; they conceive of this difference as in 
the past, and instead of equalizing the life of the Father and the Son there, they extend the conception of 
the Father by an interval of living. But every interval must be bounded by two ends: and so for this 
interval which they have devised we must grasp the two points by which the ends are denoted. The one 
portion takes its beginning, in their view, from the Son’s generation; and the other portion must end in 
some other point, from which the interval starts, and by which it limits itself. What this is, is for them to 
tell us; unless, indeed, they are ashamed of the consequences of their own assumptions. 


It admits not of a doubt, then, that they will not be able to find at all the other portion, corresponding to 
the first portion of their fancied interval, except they were to suppose some beginning of their 
Ungenerate, whence the middle, that connects with the generation of the Son, may be conceived of as 
starting. We affirm, then, that when he makes the Son later than the Father by a certain intervening 
extension of life, he must grant a fixed beginning to the Father’s existence also, regulated by this same 
interval of his devising; and thus their much-vaunted “Ungeneracy” of the Father will be found to be 
undermined by its own champions’ arguments; and they will have to confess that their Ungenerate God 
did once not exist, but began from a starting-point: indeed, that which has a beginning of being is not 
inoriginate. But if we must at all risks confess this absence of beginning in the Father, let not such 
exactitude be displayed in fixing for the life of the Son a point which, as the term of His existence, must 
cut Him off from the life on the other side of it; let it suffice on the ground of causation only to conceive of 
the Father as before the Son; and let not the Father’s life be thought of as a separate and peculiar one 
before the generation of the Son, lest we should have to admit the idea inevitably associated with this of 
an interval before the appearance of the Son which measures the life of Him Who begot Him, and then the 
necessary consequence of this, that a beginning of the Father’s life also must be supposed by virtue of 
which their fancied interval may be stayed in its upward advance so as to set a limit and a beginning to 
this previous life of the Father as well: let it suffice for us, when we confess the coming from Him,’ to 
admit also, bold as it may seem, the living along with Him,’ for we are led by the written oracles to such a 
belief. For we have been taught by Wisdom to contemplate the brightness of the everlasting light in, and 
together with, the very everlastingness of that primal light, joining in one idea the brightness and its 
cause, and admitting no priority. Thus shall we save the theory of our Faith, the Son’s life not failing in the 
upward view, and the Father’s everlastingness being not trenched upon by supposing any definite 
beginning for the Son. 


$:26. IT WILL NOT DO TO APPLY THIS CONCEPTION, AS DRAWN OUT ABOVE, OF THE FATHER AND SON TO THE 
CREATION, AS THEY INSIST ON DOING: BUT WE MUST CONTEMPLATE THE SON APART WITH THE FATHER, AND 
BELIEVE THAT THE CREATION HAD ITS ORIGIN FROM A DEFINITE POINT 


But perhaps some of the opponents of this will say, The Creation also has an acknowledged beginning; and 
yet the things in it are not connected in thought with the everlastingness of the Father, and it does not 
check, by having a beginning of its own, the infinitude of the divine life, which is the monstrous conclusion 
this discussion has pointed out in the case of the Father and the Son. One therefore of two things must 
follow. Either the Creation is everlasting; or, it must be boldly admitted, the Son is later in time (than the 
Father). The conception of an interval in time will lead to monstrous conclusions, even when measured 
from the Creation up to the Creator.’ 


One who demurs so, perhaps from not attending closely to the meaning of our belief, fights against it with 
alien comparisons which have nothing to do with the matter in hand. If he could point to anything above 
Creation which has its origin marked by any interval of time, and it were acknowledged possible by all to 
think of any time-interval as existing before Creation, he might have occasion for endeavouring to destroy 
by such attacks that everlastingness of the Son which we have proved above. But seeing that by all the 
suffrages of the faithful it is agreed that, of all things that are, part is by creation, and part before 
creation, and that the divine nature is to be believed uncreate (although within it, as our faith teaches, 
there is a cause, and there is a subsistence produced, but without separation, from the cause), while the 
creation is to be viewed in an extension of distances,—all order and sequence of time in events can be 
perceived only in the ages (of this creation), but the nature pre-existent to those ages escapes all 
distinctions of before and after, because reason cannot see in that divine and blessed life the things which 
it observes, and that exclusively, in creation. The creation, as we have said, comes into existence 
according to a sequence of order, and is commensurate with the duration of the ages, so that if one 
ascends along the line of things created to their beginning, one will bound the search with the foundation 
of those ages. But the world above creation, being removed from all conception of distance, eludes all 
sequence of time: it has no commencement of that sort: it has no end in which to cease its advance, 
according to any discoverable method of order. Having traversed the ages and all that has been produced 
therein, our thought catches a glimpse of the divine nature, as of some immense ocean, but when the 
imagination stretches onward to grasp it, it gives no sign in its own case of any beginning; so that one 
who after inquiring with curiosity into the priority’ of the ages tries to mount to the source of all things 
will never be able to make a single calculation on which he may stand; that which he seeks will always be 
moving on before, and no basis will be offered him for the curiosity of thought. 


It is clear, even with a moderate insight into the nature of things, that there is nothing by which we can 
measure the divine and blessed Life. It is not in time, but time flows from it; whereas the creation, 
starting from a manifest beginning, journeys onward to its proper end through spaces of time; so that it is 
possible, as Solomon somewhere says, to detect in it a beginning, an end, and a middle; and mark the 
sequence of its history by divisions of time. But the supreme and blessed life has no time-extension 
accompanying its course, and therefore no span nor measure. Created things are confined within the 
fitting measures, as within a boundary, with due regard to the good adjustment of the whole by the 
pleasure of a wise Creator; and so, though human reason in its weakness cannot reach the whole way to 
the contents of creation, yet still we do not doubt that the creative power has assigned to all of them their 
limits and that they do not stretch beyond creation. But this creative power itself, while circumscribing by 
itself the growth of things, has itself no circumscribing bounds; it buries in itself every effort of thought to 
mount up to the source of God’s life, and it eludes the busy and ambitious strivings to get to the end of the 
Infinite. Every discursive effort of thought to go back beyond the ages will ascend only so far as to see 
that that which it seeks can never be passed through: time and its contents seem the measure and the 
limit of the movement and the working of human thought, but that which lies beyond remains outside its 
reach; it is a world where it may not tread, unsullied by any object that can be comprehended by man. No 
form, no place, no size, no reckoning of time, or anything else knowable, is there: and so it is inevitable 
that our apprehensive faculty, seeking as it does always some object to grasp, must fall back from any side 
of this incomprehensible existence, and seek in the ages and in the creation which they hold its kindred 
and congenial sphere. 


All, I say, with any insight, however moderate, into the nature of things, know that the world’s Creator laid 
time and space as a background to receive what was to be; on this foundation He builds the universe. It is 
not possible that anything which has come or is now coming into being by way of creation can be 
independent of space or time. But the existence which is all-sufficient, everlasting, world-enveloping, is 
not in space, nor in time: it is before these, and above these in an ineffable way; self-contained, knowable 
by faith alone; immeasurable by ages; without the accompaniment of time; seated and resting in itself, 
with no associations of past or future, there being nothing beside and beyond itself, whose passing can 
make something past and something future. Such accidents are confined to the creation, whose life is 
divided with time’s divisions into memory and hope. But within that transcendent and blessed Power all 
things are equally present as in an instant: past and future are within its all-encircling grasp and its 
comprehensive view. 


This is the Being in which, to use the words of the Apostle, all things are formed; and we, with our 
individual share in existence, live and move, and have our being . It is above beginning, and presents no 
marks of its inmost nature: it is to be known of only in the impossibility of perceiving it. That indeed is its 
most special characteristic, that its nature is too high for any distinctive attribute. A very different 
account to the Uncreate must be given of Creation: it is this very thing that takes it out of all comparison 


and connexion with its Maker; this difference, I mean, of essence, and this admitting a special account 
explanatory of its nature which has nothing in common with that of Him who made it. The Divine nature is 
a stranger to these special marks in the creation: It leaves beneath itself the sections of time, the before’ 
and the after,’ and the ideas of space: in fact higher’ cannot properly be said of it at all. Every conception 
about that uncreate Power is a sublime principle, and involves the idea of what is proper in the highest 
degree . 


We have shewn, then, by what we have said that the Only-begotten and the Holy Spirit are not to be 
looked for in the creation but are to be believed above it; and that while the creation may perhaps by the 
persevering efforts of ambitious seekers be seized in its own beginning, whatever that may be, the 
supernatural will not the more for that come within the realm of knowledge, for no mark before the ages 
indicative of its nature can be found. Well, then, if in this uncreate existence those wondrous realities, 
with their wondrous names of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are to be in our thoughts, how can we 
imagine, of that pre-temporal world, that which our busy, restless minds perceive in things here below by 
comparing one of them with another and giving it precedence by an interval of time? For there, with the 
Father, unoriginate, ungenerate, always Father, the idea of the Son as coming from Him yet side by side 
with Him is inseparably joined; and through the Son and yet with Him, before any vague and 
unsubstantial conception comes in between, the Holy Spirit is found at once in closest union; not 
subsequent in existence to the Son, as if the Son could be thought of as ever having been without the 
Spirit; but Himself also owning the same cause of His being, i.e. the God over all, as the Only-begotten 
Light, and having shone forth in that very Light, being divisible neither by duration nor by an alien nature 
from the Father or from the Only-begotten. There are no intervals in that pre-temporal world: and 
difference on the score of being there is none. It is not even possible, comparing the uncreate with the 
uncreated, to see differences; and the Holy Ghost is uncreate, as we have before shewn. 


This being the view held by all who accept in its simplicity the undiluted Gospel, what occasion was there 
for endeavouring to dissolve this fast union of the Son with the Father by means of the creation, as if it 
were necessary to suppose either that the Son was from everlasting along with the creation, or that He 
too, equally with it, was later? For the generation of the Son does not fall within time , any more than the 
creation was before time: so that it can in no kind of way be right to partition the indivisible, and to insert, 
by declaring that there was a time when the Author of all existence was not, this false idea of time into the 
creative Source of the Universe. 


Our previous contention, therefore, is true, that the everlastingness of the Son is included, along with the 
idea of His birth, in the Father’s ungeneracy; and that, if any interval were to be imagined dividing the 
two, that same interval would fix a beginning for the life of the Almighty;—a monstrous supposition. But 
there is nothing to prevent the creation, being, as it is, in its own nature something other than its Creator 
and in no point trenching on that pure pre-temporal world, from having, in our belief, a beginning of its 
own, as we have said. To say that the heavens and the earth and other contents of creation were out of 
things which are not, or, as the Apostle says, out of “things not seen, “ inflicts no dishonour upon the 
Maker of this universe; for we know from Scripture that all these things are not from everlasting nor will 
remain for ever. If on the other hand it could be believed that there is something in the Holy Trinity which 
does not coexist with the Father, if following out this heresy any thought could be entertained of stripping 
the Almighty of the glory of the Son and Holy Ghost, it would end in nothing else than in a God manifestly 
removed from every deed and thought that was good and godlike. But if the Father, existing before the 
ages, is always in glory, and the pre-temporal Son is His glory, and if in like manner the Spirit of Christ is 
the Son’s glory, always to be contemplated along with the Father and the Son, what training could have 
led this man of learning to declare that there is a before’ in what is timeless, and a more honourable’ in 
what is all essentially honourable, and preferring, by comparisons, the one to the other, to dishonour the 
latter by this partiality? The term in opposition to the more honourable makes it clearer still whither he is 
tending. 


$:27. HE FALSELY IMAGINES THAT THE SAME ENERGIES PRODUCE THE SAME WORKS, AND THAT VARIATION IN 
THE WORKS INDICATES VARIATION IN THE ENERGIES 


Of the same strain is that which he adds in the next paragraph; “the same energies producing sameness 
of works, and different works indicating difference in the energies as well.” Finely and irresistibly does 
this noble thinker plead for his doctrine. “The same energies produce sameness of works.” Let us test this 
by facts. The energy of fire is always one and the same; it consists in heating: but what sort of agreement 
do its results show? Bronze melts in it; mud hardens; wax vanishes: while all other animals are destroyed 
by it, the salamander is preserved alive ; tow burns, asbestos is washed by the flames as if by water; so 
much for his sameness of works from one and the same energy.’ How too about the sun? Is not his power 
of warming always the same; and yet while he causes one plant to grow, he withers another, varying the 
results of his operation in accordance with the latent force of each. That on the rock’ withers; that in deep 
earth’ yields an hundredfold. Investigate Nature’s work, and you will learn, in the case of those bodies 
which she produces artistically, the amount of accuracy there is in his statement that sameness of energy 
effects sameness of result.’ One single operation is the cause of conception, but the composition of that 
which is effected internally therein is so varied that it would be difficult for any one even to count all the 
various qualities of the body. Again, imbibing the milk is one single operation on the part of the infant, but 


the results of its being nourished so are too complex to be all detailed. While this food passes from the 
channel of the mouth into the secretory ducts , the transforming power of Nature forwards it into the 
several parts proportionately to their wants; for by digestion she divides its sum total into the small 
change of multitudinous differences, and into supplies congenial to the subject matter with which she 
deals; so that the same milk goes to feed arteries, veins, brain and its membranes, marrow, bones, nerves 
, sinews, tendons, flesh, surface, cartilages, fat, hair, nails, perspiration, vapours, phlegm, bile, and 
besides these, all useless superfluities deriving from the same source. You could not name either an 
organ, whether of motion or sensation, or anything else making up the body’s bulk, which was not formed 
(in spite of startling differences) from this one and selfsame operation of feeding. If one were to compare 
the mechanic arts too it will be seen what is the scientific value of his statement; for there we see in them 
all the same operation, I mean the movement of the hands; but what have the results in common? What 
has building a shrine to do with a coat, though manual labour is employed on both? The house-breaker 
and the well-digger both move their hands: the mining of the earth, the murder of a man are results of the 
motion of the hands. The soldier slays the foe, and the husbandman wields the fork which breaks the clod, 
with his hands. How, then, can this doctrinaire lay it down that the same energies produce sameness of 
work?’ But even if we were to grant that this view of his had any truth in it, the essential union of the Son 
with the Father, and of the Holy Spirit with the Son, is yet again more fully proved. For if there existed any 
variation in their energies, so that the Son worked His will in a different manner to the Father, then (on 
the above supposition) it would be fair to conjecture, from this variation, a variation also in the beings 
which were the result of these varying energies. But if it is true that the manner of the Father’s working is 
likewise the manner always of the Son’s, both from our Lord’s own words and from what we should have 
expected a priori—(for the one is not unbodied while the other is embodied, the one is not from this 
material, the other from that, the one does not work his will in this time and place, the other in that time 
and place, nor is there difference of organs in them producing difference of result, but the sole movement 
of their wish and of their will is sufficient, seconded in the founding of the universe by the power that can 
create anything)—if, I say, it is true that in all respects the Father from Whom are all things, and the Son 
by Whom are all things in the actual form of their operation work alike, then how can this man hope to 
prove the essential difference between the Son and the Holy Ghost by any difference and separation 
between the working of the Son and the Father? The very opposite, as we have just seen, is proved to be 
the case ; seeing that there is no manner of difference contemplated between the working of the Father 
and that of the Son; and so that there is no gulf whatever between the being of the Son and the being of 
the Spirit, is shewn by the identity of the power which gives them their subsistence; and our pamphleteer 
himself confirms this; for these are his words verbatim: “the same energies producing sameness of 
works.” If sameness of works is really produced by likeness of energies, and if (as they say) the Son is the 
work of the Father and the Spirit the work of the Son, the likeness in manner of the Father’s and the Son’s 
energies will demonstrate the sameness of these beings who each result from them. 


But he adds, “variation in the works indicates variation in the energies.” How, again, is this dictum of his 
corroborated by facts? Look, if you please, at plain instances. Is not the energy’ of command, in Him who 
embodied the world and all things therein by His sole will, a single energy? “He spake and they were 
made. He commanded and they were created.” Was not the thing commanded in every case alike given 
existence: did not His single will suffice to give subsistence to the nonexistent? How, then, when such vast 
differences are seen coming from that one energy of command, can this man shut his eyes to realities, and 
declare that the difference of works indicates difference of energies? If our dogmatist insists on this, that 
difference of works implies difference of energies, then we should have expected the very contrary to that 
which is the case; viz., that everything in the world should be of one type. Can it be that he does see here 
a universal likeness, and detects unlikeness only between the Father and the Son? 


Let him, then, observe, if he never did before, the dissimilarity amongst the elements of the world, and 
how each thing that goes to make up the framework of the whole hangs on to its natural opposite. Some 
objects are light and buoyant, others heavy and gravitating; some are always still, others always moving; 
and amongst these last some move unchangingly on one plan , as the heaven, for instance, and the 
planets, whose courses all revolve the opposite way to the universe, others are transfused in all directions 
and rush at random, as air and sea for instance, and every substance which is naturally penetrating . 
What need to mention the contrasts seen between heat and cold, moist and dry, high and low position? As 
for the numerous dissimilarities amongst animals and plants, on the score of figure and size, and all the 
variations of their products and their qualities, the human mind would fail to follow them. 


S$:28. HE FALSELY IMAGINES THAT WE CAN HAVE AN UNALTERABLE SERIES OF HARMONIOUS NATURES 
EXISTING SIDE BY SIDE 


But this man of science still declares that varied works have energies as varied to produce them. Either he 
knows not yet the nature of the Divine energy, as taught by Scripture,—All things were made by the word 
of His command,’—or else he is blind to the differences of existing things. He utters for our benefit these 
inconsiderate statements, and lays down the law about divine doctrines, as if he had never yet heard that 
anything that is merely asserted,—where no entirely undeniable and plain statement is made about the 
matter in hand, and where the asserter says on his own responsibility that which a cautious listener 
cannot assent to,—is no better than a telling of dreams or of stories over wine. Little then as this dictum of 
his fits facts, nevertheless,—like one who is deluded by a dream into thinking that he sees one of the 


objects of his waking efforts, and who grasps eagerly at this phantom and with eyes deceived by this 
visionary desire thinks that he holds it,—he with this dreamlike outline of doctrines before him imagines 
that his words possess force, and insists upon their truth, and essays by them to prove all the rest. It is 
worth while to give the passage. “These being so, and maintaining an unbroken connexion in their relation 
to each other, it seems fitting for those who make their investigation according to the order germane to 
the subject, and who do not insist on mixing and confusing all together, in case of a discussion being 
raised about Being, to prove what is in course of demonstration, and to settle the points in debate, by the 
primary energies and those attached to the Beings, and again to explain by the Being when the energies 
are in question.” I think the actual phrases of his impiety are enough to prove how absurd is this teaching. 
If any one had to give a description of the way some disease mars a human countenance, he would explain 
it better by actually unbandaging the patient, and there would be then no need of words when the eye had 
seen how he looked. So some mental eye might discern the hideous mutilation wrought by this heresy: its 
mere perusal might remove the veil. But since it is necessary, in order to make the latent mischief of this 
teaching clear to the many, to put the finger of demonstration upon it, I will again repeat each word. “This 
being so.” What does this dreamer mean? What is this?’ How has it been stated? “The Father’s being is 
alone proper and in the highest degree supreme; consequently the next being is dependent, and the third 
more dependent still.” In such words he lays down the law. But why? Is it because an energy accompanies 
the first being, of which the effect and work, the Only-begotten, is circumscribed by the sphere of this 
producing cause? Or because these Beings are to be thought of as of greater or less extent, the smaller 
included within and surrounded by the larger, like casks put one inside the other, inasmuch as he detects 
degrees of size within Beings that are illimitable? Or because differences of products imply differences of 
producers, as if it were impossible that different effects should be produced by similar energies? Well, 
there is no one whose mental faculties are so steeped in sleep as to acquiesce directly after hearing such 
statements in the following assertion, “these being so, and maintaining an unbroken connexion in their 
relation to one another.” It is equal madness to say such things, and to hear them without any questioning. 
They are placed in a series’ and an unalterable relation to each other,’ and yet they are parted from each 
other by an essential unlikeness! Either, as our own doctrine insists, they are united in being, and then 
they really preserve an unalterable relation to each other; or else they stand apart in essential unlikeness, 
as he fancies. But what series, what relationship that is unalterable can exist with alien entities? And how 
can they present that order germane to the matter’ which according to him is to rule the investigation? 
Now if he had an eye only on the doctrine of the truth, and if the order in which he counts the differences 
was only that of the attributes which Faith sees in the Holy Trinity,—an order so natural’ and germane’ 
that the Persons cannot be confounded, being divided as Persons, though united in their being—then he 
would not have been classed at all amongst our enemies, for he would mean the very same doctrine that 
we teach. But, as it is, he is looking in the very contrary direction, and he makes the order which he 
fancies there quite inconceivable. There is all the difference in the world between the accomplishment of 
an act of the will, and that of a mechanical law of nature. Heat is inherent in fire, splendour in the 
sunbeam, fluidity in water, downward tendency in a stone, and so on. But if a man builds a house, or seeks 
an office, or puts to sea with a cargo, or attempts anything else which requires forethought and 
preparation to succeed, we cannot say in such a case that there is properly a rank or order inherent in his 
operations: their order in each case will result as an after consequence of the motive which guided his 
choice, or the utility of that which he achieves. Well, then; since this heresy parts the Son from any 
essential relationship with the Father, and adopts the same view of the Spirit as estranged from any union 
with the Father or the Son, and since also it affirms throughout that the Son is the work of the Father, and 
the Spirit the work of the Son, and that these works are the results of a purpose, not of nature, what 
grounds has he for declaring that this work of a will is an order inherent in the matter,’ and what is the 
drift of this teaching, which makes the Almighty the manufacturer of such a nature as this in the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, where transcendent beings are made such as to be inferior the one to the other? If such is 
really his meaning, why did he not clearly state the grounds he has for presuming in the case of the Deity, 
that smallness of result will be evidence of all the greater power? But who really could ever allow that a 
cause that is great and powerful is to be looked for in this smallness of results? As if God was unable to 
establish His own perfection in anything that comes from Him ! And how can he attribute to the Deity the 
highest prerogative of supremacy while he exhibits His power as thus falling short of His will? Eunomius 
certainly seems to mean that perfection was not even proposed as the aim of God’s work, for fear the 
honour and glory of One to Whom homage is due for His superiority might be thereby lessened. And yet is 
there any one so narrow-minded as to reckon the Blessed Deity Himself as not free from the passion of 
envy? What plausible reason, then, is left why the Supreme Deity should have constituted such an order’ 
in the case of the Son and the Spirit? “But I did not mean that order’ to come from Him,” he rejoins. But 
whence else, if the beings to which this order’ is connatural are not essentially related to each other? But 
perhaps he calls the inferiority itself of the being of the Son and of the Spirit this connatural order.’ But I 
would beg of him to tell me the reason of this very thing, viz., why the Son is inferior on the score of 
being, when both this being and energy are to be discovered in the same characteristics and attributes. If 
on the other hand there is not to be the same definition of being and energy, and each is to signify 
something different, why does he introduce a demonstration of the thing in question by means of that 
which is quite different from it? It would be, in that case, just as if, when it was debated with regard to 
man’s own being whether he were a risible animal, or one capable of being taught to read, some one was 
to adduce the building of a house or ship on the part of a mason or a shipwright as a settling of the 
question, insisting on the skilful syllogism that we know beings by operations, and a house and a ship are 


operations of man. Do we then learn, most simple sir, by such premisses, that man is risible as well as 
broad-nailed? Some one might well retort; whether man possesses motion and energy was not the 
question: it was, what is the energizing principle itself; and that I fail to learn from your way of deciding 
the question.’ Indeed, if we wanted to know something about the nature of the wind, you would not give a 
satisfactory answer by pointing to a heap of sand or chaff raised by the wind, or to dust which it scattered: 
for the account to be given of the wind is quite different: and these illustrations of yours would be foreign 
to the subject. What ground, then, has he for attempting to explain beings by their energies, and making 
the definition of an entity out of the resultants of that entity. 


Let us observe, too, what sort of work of the Father it is by which the Father’s being, according to him, is 
to be comprehended. The Son most certainly, he will say, if he says as usual. But this Son of yours, most 
learned sir, is commensurate in your scheme only with the energy which produced Him, and indicates that 
alone, while the Object of our search still keeps in the dark, if, as you yourself confess, this energy is only 
one amongst the things which follow ‘ the first being. This energy, as you say, extends itself into the work 
which it produces, but it does not reveal therein even its own nature, but only so much of it as we can get 
a glimpse of in that work. All the resources of a smith are not set in motion to make a gimlet; the skill of 
that artisan only operates so far as is adequate to form that tool, though it could fashion a large variety of 
other tools. Thus the limit of the energy is to be found in the work which it produces. But the question 
now is not about the amount of the energy, but about the being of that which has put forth the energy. In 
the same way, if he asserts that he can perceive the nature of the Only-begotten in the Spirit (Whom he 
styles the work of an energy which follows’ the Son), his assertion has no foundation; for here again the 
energy, while it extends itself into its work, does not reveal therein the nature either of itself or of the 
agent who exerts it. 


But let us yield in this; grant him that beings are known in their energies. The First being is known 
through His work; and this Second being is revealed in the work proceeding from Him. But what, my 
learned friend, is to show this Third being? No such work of this Third is to be found. If you insist that 
these beings are perceived by their energies, you must confess that the Spirit’s nature is imperceptible; 
you cannot infer His nature from any energy put forth by Him to carry on the continuity. Show some 
substantiated work of the Spirit, through which you think you have detected the being of the Spirit, or all 
your cobweb will collapse at the touch of Reason. If the being is known by the subsequent energy, and 
substantiated energy of the Spirit there is none, such as ye say the Father shows in the Son, and the Son 
in the Spirit, then the nature of the Spirit must be confessed unknowable and not be apprehended through 
these; there is no energy conceived of in connexion with a substance to show even a side glimpse of it. But 
if the Spirit eludes apprehension, how by means of that which is itself imperceptible can the more exalted 
being be perceived? If the Son’s work, that is, the Spirit according to them, is unknowable, the Son 
Himself can never be known; He will be involved in the obscurity of that which gives evidence of Him: and 
if the being of the Son in this way is hidden, how can the being who is most properly such and most 
supreme be brought to light by means of the being which is itself hidden; this obscurity of the Spirit is 
transmitted by retrogression through the Son to the Father; so that in this view, even by our adversaries’ 
confession, the unknowableness of the Fathers being is clearly demonstrated. How, then, can this man, be 
his eye ever so keen to see unsubstantial entities,’ discern the nature of the unseen and incomprehensible 
by means of itself; and how can he command us to grasp the beings by means of their works, and their 
works again from them? 


S$:29. HE VAINLY THINKS THAT THE DOUBT ABOUT THE ENERGIES IS TO BE SOLVED BY THE BEINGS, AND 
REVERSELY 


Now let us see what comes next. The doubt about the energies is to be solved by the beings.’ What way is 
there of bringing this man out of his vain fancies down to common sense? If he thinks that it is possible 
thus to solve doubts about the energies by comprehending the beings themselves, how, if these last are 
not comprehended, can he change this doubt to any certainty? If the being has been comprehended, what 
need to make the energy of this importance, as if it was going to lead us to the comprehension of the 
being. But if this is the very thing that makes an examination of the energy necessary, viz., that we may be 
thereby guided to the understanding of the being that exerts it, how can this as yet unknown nature solve 
the doubt about the energy? The proof of anything that is doubted must be made by means of well-known 
truths; but when there is an equal uncertainty about both the objects of our search, how can Eunomius 
say that they are comprehended by means of each other, both being in themselves beyond our knowledge? 
When the Father’s being is under discussion, he tells us that the question may be settled by means of the 
energy which follows Him and of the work which this energy accomplishes; but when the inquiry is about 
the being of the Only-begotten, whether Eunomius calls Him an energy or a product of the energy (for he 
does both), then he tells us that the question may be easily solved by looking at the being of His producer! 


$:30. THERE IS NO WORD OF GOD THAT COMMANDS SUCH INVESTIGATIONS: THE USELESSNESS OF THE 
PHILOSOPHY WHICH MAKES THEM IS THEREBY PROVED 


I should like also to ask him this. Does he mean that energies are explained by the beings which produced 
them only in the case of the Divine Nature, or does he recognize the nature of the produced by means of 


the being of the producer with regard to anything whatever that possesses an effective force? If in the 
case of the Divine Nature only he holds this view, let him show us how he settles questions about the 
works of God by means of the nature of the Worker. Take an undoubted work of God,—the sky, the earth, 
the sea, the whole universe. Let it be the being of one of these that, according to our supposition, is being 
enquired into, and let sky’ be the subject fixed for our speculative reasoning. It is a question what the 
substance of the sky is; opinions have been broached about it varying widely according to the lights of 
each natural philosopher. How will the contemplation of the Maker of the sky procure a solution of the 
question, immaterial, invisible, formless, ungenerate, everlasting, incapable of decay and change and 
alteration, and all such things, as He is. How will anyone who entertains this conception of the Worker be 
led on to the knowledge of the nature of the sky? How will he get an idea of a thing which is visible from 
the Invisible, of the perishable from the imperishable, of that which has a date for its existence from that 
which never had any generation, of that which has duration but for a time from the everlasting; in fact, of 
the object of his search from everything which is the very opposite to it. Let this man who has accurately 
probed the secret of things tell us how it is possible that two unlike things should be known from each 
other. 


$:31. THE OBSERVATIONS MADE BY WATCHING PROVIDENCE ARE SUFFICIENT TO GIVE US THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
SAMENESS OF BEING 


And yet, if he could see the consequences of his own statements, he would be led on by them to acquiesce 
in the doctrine of the Church. For if the maker’s nature is an indication of the thing made, as he affirms, 
and if, according to his school, the Son is something made by the Father, anyone who has observed the 
Father’s nature would have certainly known thereby that of the Son; if, I say, it is true that the worker’s 
nature is a sign of that which he works. But the Only-begotten, as they say, of the Father’s unlikeness, will 
be excluded from operating through Providence. Eunomius need not trouble any more about His being 
generated, nor force out of that another proof of the son’s unlikeness. The difference of purpose will itself 
be sufficient to bring to light His alien nature. For the First Being is, even by our opponents’ confession, 
one and single, and necessarily His will must be thought of as following the bent of His nature; but 
Providence shows that purpose is good, and so the nature from which that purpose comes is shown to be 
good also. So the Father alone works good; and the Son does not purpose the same things as He, if we 
adopt the assumptions of our adversary; the difference then, of their nature will be clearly attested by this 
variation of their purposes. But if, while the Father is provident for the Universe, the Son is equally 
provident for it (for what He sees the Father doing that also the Son does’), this sameness of their 
purposes exhibits a communion of nature in those who thus purpose the same things. Why, then, is all 
mention of Providence omitted by him, as if it would not help us at all to that which we are searching for. 
Yet many familiar examples make for our view of it. Anyone who has gazed on the brightness of fire and 
experienced its power of warming, when he approaches another such brightness and another such 
warmth, will assuredly be led on to think of fire; for his senses through the medium of these similar 
phaenomena will conduct him to the fact of a kindred element producing both; anything that was not fire 
could not work on all occasions like fire. Just so, when we perceive a similar and equal amount of 
providential power in the Father and in the Son, we make a guess by means of what thus comes within the 
range of our knowledge about things which transcend our comprehension; we feel that causes of an alien 
nature cannot be detected in these equal and similar effects. As the observed phenomena are to each 
other, so will the subjects of those phenomena be: if the first are opposed to each other, we must reckon 
the revealed entities to be so too; if the first are alike, so too must those others be. Our Lord said 
allegorically that their fruit is the sign of the characters of trees, meaning that it does not belie that 
character, that the bad is not attached to the good tree, nor the good to the bad tree;—”by their fruits ye 
shall know them;”—so when the fruit, Providence, presents no difference, we detect a single nature from 
which that fruit has sprung, even though the trees be different from which the fruit is put forth. Through 
that, then, which is cognizable by our apprehension, viz., the scheme or Providence visible in the Son in 
the same way as in the Father, the common likeness of the Only-begotten and the Father is placed beyond 
a doubt; and it is the identity of the fruits of Providence by which we know it. 


$:32. HIS DICTUM THAT THE MANNER OF THE LIKENESS MUST FOLLOW THE MANNER OF THE GENERATION’ IS 
UNINTELLIGIBLE 


But to prevent such a thought being entertained, and pretending to be forced somehow away from it, he 
says that he withdraws from all these results of Providence, and goes back to the manner of the Son’s 
generation, because “the manner of His likeness must follow the manner of His generation.” What an 
irresistible proof! How forcibly does this verbiage compel assent! What skill and precision there is in the 
wording of this assertion! Then, if we know the manner of the generation, we shall know by that the 
manner of the likeness. Well, then; seeing that all, or at all events most, animals born by parturition have 
the same manner of generation, and, according to their logic, the manner of likeness follows this manner 
of generation, these animals, following as they do the same model in their production, will resemble 
entirely those similarly generated; for things that are like the same thing are like one another. If, then, 
according to the view of this heresy, the manner of the generation makes every thing generated just like 
itself, and it is a fact that this manner does not vary at all in diversified kinds of animals but remains the 
same in the greatest part of them, we shall find that this sweeping and unqualified assertion of his 


establishes, by virtue of this similarity of birth, a mutual resemblance between men, dogs, camels, mice, 
elephants, leopards, and every other animal which Nature produces in the same manner. Or does he 
mean, not, that things brought into the world in a similar way are all like each other, but that each one of 
them is like that being only which is the source of its life. But if so, he ought to have declared that the 
child is like the parent, not that the “manner of the likeness” resembles the “manner of the generation.” 
But this, which is so probable in itself, and is observed as a fact in Nature, that the begotten resembles 
the begetter, he will not admit as a truth; it would reduce his whole argumentation to a proof of the 
contrary of what he intended. If he allowed the offspring to be like the parent, his laboured store of 
arguments to prove the unlikeness of the Beings would be refuted as evanescent and groundless. 


So he says “the manner of the likeness follows the manner of the generation.” This, when tested by the 
exact critic of the meaning of any idea , will be found completely unintelligible. It is plainly impossible to 
say what a “manner of generation” can mean. Does it mean the figure of the parent, or his impulse, or his 
disposition; or the time, or the place, or the completing of the embryo by conception; or the generative 
receptacles; or nothing of that kind, but something else of the things observed in generation.’ It is 
impossible to find out what he means. The impropriety and vagueness of the word “manner” causes 
perplexity as to its signification here; every possible one is equally open to our surmises, and presents as 
well an equal want of connexion with the subject before us. So also with this phrase of his “manner of 
likeness;” it is devoid of any vestige of meaning, if we fix our attention on the examples familiarly known 
to us. For the thing generated is not to be likened there to the kind or the manner of its birth. Birth 
consists, in the case of animal birth, in a separation of body from body, in which the animal perfectly 
moulded in the womb is brought forth; but the thing born is a man, or horse, or cow, or whatever it may 
chance to be in its existence through birth. How, therefore, the “manner of the likeness of the offspring 
follows the manner of its generation” must be left to him, or to some pupil of his in midwifery, to explain. 
Birth is one thing: the thing born is another: they are different ideas altogether. No one with any sense 
would deny that what he says is perfectly untrue in the case of animal births. But if he calls the actual 
making and the actual fashioning a “manner of the generation,” which the “manner of the likeness” of the 
thing produced is to “follow,” even so his statement is removed from all likelihood, as we shall see from 
some illustrations. Iron is hammered out by the blows of the artificer into some useful instrument. How, 
then, the outline of its edge, if such there happen to be, can be said to be similar to the hand of the 
worker, or to the manner of its fashioning, to the hammers, for instance, and the coals and the bellows 
and the anvil by means of which he has moulded it, no one could explain. And what can be said in one 
case fits all, where there is any operation producing a result; the thing produced cannot be said to be like 
the “manner of its generation.” What has the shape of a garment got to do with the spool, or the rods, or 
the comb, or with the form of the weaver’s instruments at all? What has an actual seat got to do with the 
working of the blocks; or any finished production with the build of him who achieved it?—But I think even 
our opponents would allow that this rule of his is not in force in sensible and material instances. 


It remains to see whether it contributes anything further to the proof of his blasphemy. What, then, was 
he aiming at? The necessity of believing in accordance with their being in the likeness or unlikeness of the 
Son to the Father; and, as we cannot know about this being from considerations of Providence, the 
necessity of having recourse to the “manner of the generation,” whereby we may know, not indeed 
whether the Begotten is like the Begetter (absolutely), but only a certain “manner of likeness” between 
them; and as this manner is a secret to the many, the necessity of going at some length into the being of 
the Begetter. Then has he forgotten his own definitions about the beings having to be known from their 
works? But this begotten being, which he calls the work of the supreme being, has as yet no light thrown 
upon it (according to him); so how can its nature be dealt with? And how can he “mount above this lower 
and therefore more directly comprehensible thing,” and so cling to the absolute and supreme being? 
Again, he always throughout his discourse lays claim to an accurate knowledge of the divine utterances; 
yet here he pays them scant reverence, ignoring the fact that it is not possible to approach to a knowledge 
of the Father except through the Son. “No man knoweth the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son shall reveal Him .” Yet Eunomius, while on every occasion, where he can insult our devout and 
God-adoring conceptions of the Son, he asserts in plain words the Son’s inferiority, establishes His 
superiority unconsciously in this device of his for knowing the Deity; for he assumes that the Father’s 
being lends itself the more readily to our comprehension, and then attempts to trace and argue out the 
Son’s nature from that. 


$:33. HE DECLARES FALSELY THAT THE MANNER OF THE GENERATION IS TO BE KNOWN FROM THE INTRINSIC 
WORTH OF THE GENERATOR.’ 


He goes back, for instance, to the begetting being, and from thence takes a survey of the begotten; “for,” 
says he, “the manner of the generation is to be known from the intrinsic worth of the generator.” Again, 
we find this bold unqualified generalization of his causing the thought of the inquirer to be dissipated in 
every possible direction; it is the nature of such general statements, to extend in their meanings to every 
instance, and allow nothing to escape their sweeping assertion. If then the manner of the generation is to 
be known from the intrinsic worth of the generator,’ and there are many differences in the worth of 
generators according to their many classifications to be found (for one may be born Jew, Greek, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond, free), what will be the result? Why, that we must expect to find as many “manners of 
generation” as there are differences in intrinsic worth amongst the generators; and that their birth will 


not be fulfilled with all in the same way, but that their nature will vary with the worth of the parent, and 
that some peculiar manner of birth will be struck out for each, according to these varying estimations. For 
a certain inalienable worth is to be observed in the individual parent; the distinction, that is, of being 
better or worse off according as there has fallen to each race, estimation, religion, nationality, power, 
servitude, wealth, poverty, independence, dependence, or whatever else constitutes the life-long 
differences of worth. If then “the manner of the generation” is shown by the intrinsic worth of the parent, 
and there are many differences in worth, we shall inevitably find, if we follow this opinion-monger, that 
the manners of generation are various too; in fact, this difference of worth will dictate to Nature the 
manner of the birth. 


But if he should not admit that such worth is natural, because they can be put in thought outside the 
nature of their subject, we will not oppose him. But at all events he will agree to this; that man’s existence 
is separated by an intrinsic character from that of brutes. Yet the manner of birth in these two cases 
presents no variation in intrinsic character; nature brings man and the brute into the world in just the 
same way, i.e. by generation. But if he apprehends this native dignity only in the case of the most proper 
and supreme existence, let us see what he means then. In our view, the native dignity’ of God consists in 
godhead itself, wisdom, power, goodness, judgment, justice, strength, mercy, truth, creativeness, 
domination, invisibility, everlastingness, and every other quality named in the inspired writings to magnify 
his glory; and we affirm that everyone of them is properly and inalienably found in the Son, recognizing 
difference only in respect of unoriginateness; and even that we do not exclude the Son from, according to 
all its meanings. But let no carping critic attack this statement as if we were attempting to exhibit the 
Very Son as ungenerate; for we hold that one who maintains that is no less impious than an Anomoean. 
But since the meanings of origin’ are various, and suggest many ideas, there are some of them in which 
the title unoriginate’ is not inapplicable to the Son . When, for instance, this word has the meaning of 
deriving existence from no cause whatever,’ then we confess that it is peculiar to the Father; but when the 
question is about origin’ in its other meanings (since any creature or time or order has an origin), then we 
attribute the being superior to origin to the Son as well, and we believe that that whereby all things were 
made is beyond the origin of creation, and the idea of time, and the sequence of order. So He, Who on the 
ground of His subsistence is not without an origin, possessed in every other view an undoubted 
unoriginateness; and while the Father is unoriginate and Ungenerate, the Son is unoriginate in the way 
we have said, though not ungenerate. 


What, then, is that native dignity of the Father which he is going to look at in order to infer thereby the 
manner of the generation.’ “His not being generated, most certainly,” he will reply. If, then, all those 
names with which we have learnt to magnify God’s glory are useless and meaningless to you, Eunomius, 
the mere going through the list of such expressions is a gratuitous and superfluous task; none of these 
other words, you say, expresses the intrinsic worth of the God over all. But if there is a peculiar force 
fitting our conceptions of the Deity in each of these words, the intrinsic dignities of God must plainly be 
viewed in connexion with this list, and the likeness of the two beings will be thereby proved; if, that is, the 
characters inalienable from the beings are an index of the subjects of those characters. The characters of 
each being are found to be the same; and so the identity on the score of being of the two subjects of these 
identical dignities is shown most clearly. For if the variation in a single name is to be held to be the index 
of an alien being, how much more should the identity of these countless names avail to prove community 
of nature! 


What, then, is the reason why the other names should all be neglected, and generation be indicated by the 
means of one alone? Why do they pronounce this Ungeneracy’ to be the only intrinsic character in the 
Father, and thrust all the rest aside? It is in order that they may establish their mischievous mode of 
unlikeness of Father and Son, by this contrast as regards the begotten. But we shall find that this attempt 
of theirs, when we come to test it in its proper place, is equally feeble, unfounded, and nugatory as the 
preceding attempts. 


Still, that all his reasonings point this way, is shown by the sequel, in which he praises himself for having 
fittingly adopted this method for the proof of his blasphemy, and yet for not having all at once divulged his 
intention, nor shocked the unprepared hearer with his impiety, before the concatenation of his delusive 
argument was complete, nor displayed this Ungeneracy as God’s being in the early part of his discourse, 
nor to weary us with talk about the difference of being. The following are his exact words: “Or was it 
right, as Basil commands, to begin with the thing to be proved, and to assert incoherently that the 
Ungeneracy is the being, and to talk about the difference or the sameness of nature?” Upon this he has a 
long intervening tirade, made up of scoffs and insulting abuse (such being the weapons which this thinker 
uses to defend his own doctrines), and then he resumes the argument, and turning upon his adversary, 
fixes upon him, forsooth, the blame of what he is saying, in these words; “For your party, before any 
others, are guilty of this offence; having partitioned out this same being between Begetter and Begotten; 
and so the scolding you have given is only a halter not to be eluded which you have woven for your own 
necks; justice, as might have been expected, records in your own words a verdict against yourselves. 
Either you first conceive of the beings as sundered, and independent of each other ; and then bring down 
one of them, by generation, to the rank of Son, and contend that One who exists independently 
nevertheless was made by means of the Other existence; and so lay yourselves open to your own 
reproaches: for to Him whom you imagine as without generation you ascribe a generation by another:—or 


belong to death, if it does not pertain to us. And on the same principle, even sleep, which is the very 
mirror of death, is not alien from our subject-matter. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


SLEEP A NATURAL FUNCTION AS SHOWN BY OTHER CONSIDERATIONS, AND BY THE TESTIMONY OF SCRIPTURE 


Let us therefore first discuss the question of sleep, and afterwards in what way the soul encounters death. 
Now sleep is certainly not a supernatural thing, as some philosophers will have it be, when they suppose 
it to be the result of causes which appear to be above nature. The Stoics affirm sleep to be “a temporary 
suspension of the activity of the senses;” the Epicureans define it as an intermission of the animal spirit; 
Anaxagoras and Xenophanes as a weariness of the same; Empedocles and Parmenides as a cooling down 
thereof; Strato as a separation of the (soul’s) connatural spirit; Democritus as the soul’s indigence; 
Aristotle as the interruption of the heat around the heart. As for myself, I can safely say that I have never 
slept in such a way as to discover even a single one of these conditions. Indeed, we cannot possibly 
believe that sleep is a weariness; it is rather the opposite, for it undoubtedly removes weariness, and a 
person is refreshed by sleep instead of being fatigued. Besides, sleep is not always the result of fatigue; 
and even when it is, the fatigue continues no longer. Nor can I allow that sleep is a cooling or decaying of 
the animal heat, for our bodies derive warmth from sleep in such a way that the regular dispersion of the 
food by means of sleep could not so easily go on if there were too much heat to accelerate it unduly, or 
cold to retard it, if sleep had the alleged refrigerating influence. There is also the further fact that 
perspiration indicates an over-heated digestion; and digestion is predicated of us as a process of 
concoction, which is an operation concerned with heat and not with cold. In like manner, the immortality 
of the soul precludes belief in the theory that sleep is an intermission of the animal spirit, or an indigence 
of the spirit, or a separation of the (soul’s) connatural spirit. The soul perishes if it undergoes diminution 
or intermission. Our only resource, indeed, is to agree with the Stoics, by determining the soul to be a 
temporary suspension of the activity of the senses, procuring rest for the body only, not for the soul also. 
For the soul, as being always in motion, and always active, never succumbs to rest,—a condition which is 
alien to immortality: for nothing immortal admits any end to its operation; but sleep is an end of 
operation. It is indeed on the body, which is subject to mortality, and on the body alone, that sleep 
graciously bestows a cessation from work. He, therefore, who shall doubt whether sleep is a natural 
function, has the dialectical experts calling in question the whole difference between things natural and 
supernatural—so that what things he supposed to be beyond nature he may, (if he likes,) be safe in 
assigning to nature, which indeed has made such a disposition of things, that they may seemingly be 
accounted as beyond it; and so, of course, all things are natural or none are natural, (as occasion 
requires.) With us (Christians), however, only that can receive a hearing which is suggested by 
contemplating God, the Author of all the things which we are now discussing. For we believe that nature, 
if it is anything, is a reasonable work of God. Now reason presides over sleep; for sleep is so fit for man, 
so useful, so necessary, that were it not for it, not a soul could provide agency for recruiting the body, for 
restoring its energies, for ensuring its health, for supplying suspension from work and remedy against 
labour, and for the legitimate enjoyment of which day departs, and night provides an ordinance by taking 
from all objects their very colour. Since, then, sleep is indispensable to our life, and health, and succour, 
there can be nothing pertaining to it which is not reasonable, and which is not natural. Hence it is that 
physicians banish beyond the gateway of nature everything which is contrary to what is vital, healthful, 
and helpful to nature; for those maladies which are inimical to sleep—maladies of the mind and of the 
stomach—they have decided to be contrariant to nature, and by such decision have determined as its 
corollary that sleep is perfectly natural. Moreover, when they declare that sleep is not natural in the 
lethargic state, they derive their conclusion from the fact that it is natural when it is in its due and regular 
exercise. For every natural state is impaired either by defect or by excess, whilst it is maintained by its 
proper measure and amount. That, therefore, will be natural in its condition which may be rendered non- 
natural by defect or by excess. Well, now, what if you were to remove eating and drinking from the 
conditions of nature? if in them lies the chief incentive to sleep. It is certain that, from the very beginning 
of his nature, man was impressed with these instincts (of sleep). If you receive your instruction from God, 
(you will find) that the fountain of the human race, Adam, had a taste of drowsiness before having a 
draught of repose; slept before he laboured, or even before he ate, nay, even before he spoke; in order 
that men may see that sleep is a natural feature and function, and one which has actually precedence over 
all the natural faculties. From this primary instance also we are led to trace even then the image of death 
in sleep. For as Adam was a figure of Christ, Adam’s sleep shadowed out the death of Christ, who was to 
sleep a mortal slumber, that from the wound inflicted on His side might, in like manner (as Eve was 
formed), be typified the church, the true mother of the living. This is why sleep is so salutary, so rational, 
and is actually formed into the model of that death which is general and common to the race of man. God, 
indeed, has willed (and it may be said in passing that He has, generally, in His dispensations brought 
nothing to pass without such types and shadows) to set before us, in a manner more fully and completely 
than Plato’s example, by daily recurrence the outlines of man’s state, especially concerning the beginning 
and the termination thereof; thus stretching out the hand to help our faith more readily by types and 
parables, not in words only, but also in things. He accordingly sets before your view the human body 
stricken by the friendly power of slumber, prostrated by the kindly necessity of repose immoveable in 
position, just as it lay previous to life, and just as it will lie after life is past: there it lies as an attestation 


else you first allow one single causeless being, and then marking this out by an act of causation into 
Father and Son, you declare that this non-generated being came into existence by means of itself.” 


$:34. THE PASSAGE WHERE HE ATTACKS THE OMOOUSION, AND THE CONTENTION IN ANSWER TO IT 


I will omit to speak of the words which occur before this passage which has been quoted. They contain 
merely shameless abuse of our Master and Father in God, and nothing bearing on the matter in hand. But 
on the passage itself, as he advances by the device of this terrible dilemma a double-edged refutation, we 
cannot be silent; we must accept the intellectual challenge, and fight for the Faith with all the power we 
have, and show that the formidable two-edged sword which he has sharpened is feebler than a make- 
believe in a scene-painting. 


He attacks the community of substance with two suppositions; he says that we either name as Father and 
as Son two independent principles drawn out parallel to each other, and then say that one of these 
existencies is produced by the other existence: or else we say that one and the same essence is conceived 
of, participating in both names in turn, both being Father, and becoming Son, and itself produced in 
generation from itself. I put this in my own words, thereby not misinterpreting his thought, but only 
correcting the tumid exaggeration of its expression, in such a way as to reveal his meaning by clearer 
words and afford a comprehensive view of it. Having blamed us for want of polish and for having brought 
to the controversy an insufficient amount of learning, he decks out his own work in such a glitter of style, 
and passes the nail , to use his own phrase, so often over his own sentences, and makes his periods so 
smart with this elaborate prettiness, that he captivates the reader at once with the attractions of 
language; such amongst many others is the passage we have just recited by way of preface. We will, by 
leave, again recite it. “And so the scolding you have given is only a halter, not to be eluded, which you 
have woven for your own necks; justice, as might have been expected, records in your own words a 
verdict against yourselves.” 


Observe these flowers of the old Attic; what polished brilliance of diction plays over his composition; what 
a delicate and subtle charm of style is in bloom there! However, let this be as people think. Our course 
requires us again to turn to the thought in those words; let us plunge once more into the phrases of this 
pamphleteer. “Either you conceive of the beings as separated and independent of each other, and then 
bring down one of them, by generation, to the rank of Son, and contend that One who exists 
independently nevertheless was made by means of the Other existence.” That is enough for the present. 
He says, then, that we preach two causeless Beings. How can this man, who is always accusing us of 
levelling and confusing, assert this from our believing, as we do, in a single substance of Both. If two 
natures, alien to each other on the score of their being, were preached by our Faith, just as it is preached 
by the Anomoean school, then there would be good reason for thinking that this distinction of natures led 
to the supposition of two causeless beings. But if, as is the case, we acknowledge one nature with the 
differences of Person, if, while the Father is believed in, the Son also is glorified, how can such a Faith be 
misrepresented by our opponents as preaching Two First Causes? Then he says, of these two causes, one 
is lowered’ by us to the rank of Son.’ Let him point out one champion of such a doctrine; whether he can 
convict any single person of talking like this, or only knows of such a doctrine as taught anywhere at all in 
the Church, we will hold our peace. For who is so wild in his reasonings, and so bereft of reflection as, 
after speaking of Father and Son, to imagine in spite of that two ungenerate beings: and then again to 
suppose that the One of them has come into being by means of the Other? Besides, what logical necessity 
does he show for pushing our teaching towards such suppositions? By what arguments does he show that 
such an absurdity must result from it? If indeed he adduced one single article of our Faith, and then, 
whether as a quibble or with a real force of demonstration, made this criticism upon it, there might have 
been some reason for his doing so with a view to invalidate that article. But when there is not, and never 
can be such a doctrine in the Church, when neither a teacher of it nor a hearer of it is to be found, and the 
absurdity cannot be shown, either, to be the strict logical consequence of anything, I cannot understand 
the meaning of his fighting thus with shadows. It is just as if some phenzy-struck person supposed himself 
to be grappling with an imaginary combatant, and then, having with great efforts thrown himself down, 
thought that it was his foe who was lying there; our clever pamphleteer is in the same state; he feigns 
suppositions which we know nothing about, and he fights with the shadows which are sketched by the 
workings of his own brain. 


For I challenge him to say why a believer in the Son as having come into being from the Father must 
advance to the opinion that there are two First Causes; and let him tell us who is most guilty of this 
establishment of two First Causes; one who asserts that the Son is falsely so named, or one who insists 
that, when we call Him that, the name represents a reality? The first, rejecting a real generation of the 
Son, and affirming simply that He exists, would be more open to the suspicion of making Him a First 
Cause, if he exists indeed, but not by generation: whereas the second, making the representative sign of 
the Person of the Only-begotten to consist in subsisting generatively from the Father, cannot by any 
possibility be drawn into the error of supposing the Son to be Ungenerate. And yet as long as, according 
to you thinkers, the non-generation of the Son by the Father is to be held, the Son Himself will be properly 
called Ungenerate in one of the many meanings of the Ungenerate; seeing that, as some things come into 
existence by being born and others by being fashioned, nothing prevents our calling one of the latter, 
which does not subsist by generation, an Ungenerate, looking only to the idea of generation; and this your 


account, defining, as it does, our Lord to be a creature, does establish about Him. So, my very learned 
sirs, it is in your view, not ours, when it is thus followed out, that the Only-begotten can be named 
Ungenerate: and you will find that “justice,’—whatever you mean by that,—records in your own words a 
verdict against us. 


It is easy also to find mud in his words after that to cast upon this execrable teaching. For the other horn 
of his dilemma partakes in the same mental delusion; he says, “or else you first allow one single causeless 
being, and then marking this out by an act of generation into Father and Son, you declare that this non- 
generated being came into existence by means of itself.” What is this new and marvellous story? How is 
one begotten by oneself, having oneself for father, and becoming one’s own son? What dizziness and 
delusion is here? It is like supposing the roof to be turning down below one’s feet, and the floor above 
one’s head; it is like the mental state of one with his senses stupified with drink, who shouts out 
persistently that the ground does not stand still beneath, and that the walls are disappearing, and that 
everything he sees is whirling round and will not keep still. Perhaps our pamphleteer had such a tumult in 
his soul when he wrote; if so, we must pity him rather than abhor him. For who is so out of hearing of our 
divine doctrine, who is so far from the mysteries of the Church, as to accept such a view as this to the 
detriment of the Faith. Rather, it is hardly enough to say, that no one ever dreamed of such an absurdity to 
its detriment. Why, in the case of human nature, or any other entity falling within the grasp of the senses 
who, when he hears of a community of substance, dreams either that all things that are compared 
together on the ground of substance are without a cause or beginning, or that something comes into 
existence out of itself, at once producing and being produced by itself? 


The first man, and the man born from him, received their being in a different way; the latter by 
copulation, the former from the moulding of Christ Himself; and yet, though they are thus believed to be 
two, they are inseparable in the definition of their being, and are not considered as two beings, without 
beginning or cause, running parallel to each other; nor can the existing one be said to be generated by the 
existing one, or the two be ever thought of as one in the monstrous sense that each is his own father, and 
his own son; but it is because the one and the other was a man that the two have the same definition of 
being; each was mortal, reasoning, capable of intuition and of science. If, then, the idea of humanity in 
Adam and Abel does not vary with the difference of their origin, neither the order nor the manner of their 
coming into existence making any difference in their nature, which is the same in both, according to the 
testimony of every one in his senses, and no one, not greatly needing treatment for insanity, would deny it; 
what necessity is there that against the divine nature we should admit this strange thought? Having heard 
of Father and Son from the Truth, we are taught in those two subjects the oneness of their nature; their 
natural relation to each other expressed by those names indicates that nature; and so do Our Lord’s own 
words. For when He said, “I and My Father are one ,” He conveys by that confession of a Father exactly 
the truth that He Himself is not a first cause, at the same time that He asserts by His union with the 
Father their common nature; so that these words of His secure our faith from the taint of heretical error 
on either side: for Sabellius has no ground for his confusion of the individuality of each Person, when the 
Only-begotten has so distinctly marked Himself off from the Father in those words, “I and My Father;” and 
Arius finds no confirmation of his doctrine of the strangeness of either nature to the other, since this 
oneness of both cannot admit distinction in nature. For that which is signified in these words by the 
oneness of Father and Son is nothing else but what belongs to them on the score of their actual being; all 
the other moral excellences which are to be observed in them as over and above their nature may without 
error be set down as shared in by all created beings. For instance, Our Lord is called merciful and pitiful 
by the prophet , and He wills us to be and to be called the same; “Be ye therefore merciful ,” and “Blessed 
are the merciful ,” and many such passages. If, then, any one by diligence and attention has modelled 
himself according to the divine will, and become kind and pitiful and compassionate, or meek and lowly of 
heart, such as many of the saints are testified to have become in the pursuit of such excellences, does it 
follow that they are therefore one with God, or united to Him by virtue of any one of them? Not so. That 
which is not in every respect the same, cannot be one’ with him whose nature thus varies from it. 
Accordingly, a man becomes one’ with another, when in will, as our Lord says, they are perfected into one 
, this union of wills being added to the connexion of nature. So also the Father and Son are one, the 
community of nature and the community of will running, in them, into one. But if the Son had been joined 
in wish only to the Father, and divided from Him in His nature, how is it that we find Him testifying to His 
oneness with the Father, when all the time He was sundered from Him in the point most proper to Him of 
all? 


$:35. PROOF THAT THE ANOMOEAN TEACHING TENDS TO MANICHAEISM 


We hear our Lord saying. “I and My Father are one,” and we are taught in that utterance the dependence 
of our Lord on a cause, and yet the absolute identity of the Son’s and the Father’s nature; we do not let 
our idea about them be melted down into One Person, but we keep distinct the properties of the Persons, 
while, on the other hand, not dividing in the Persons the oneness of their substance; and so the 
supposition of two diverse principles in the category of Cause is avoided, and there is no loophole for the 
Manichaean heresy to enter. For the created and the uncreate are as diametrically opposed to each other 
as their names are; and so if the two are to be ranked as First Causes, the mischief of Manichaeism will 
thus under cover be brought into the Church. I say this, because my zeal against our antagonists makes 


me scrutinize their doctrine very closely. Now I think that none would deny that we were bringing this 
scrutiny very near the truth, when we said, that if the created be possessed of equal power with the 
uncreate, there will be some sort of antagonism between these things of diverse nature, and as long as 
neither of them fails in power, the two will be brought into a certain state of mutual discord for we must 
perforce allow that will corresponds with, and is intimately joined to nature; and that if two things are 
unlike in nature, they will be so also in will. But when power is adequate in both, neither will flag in the 
gratification of its wish; and if the power of each is thus equal to its wish, the primacy will become a 
doubtful point with the two: and it will end in a drawn battle from the inexhaustibleness of their powers. 
Thus will the Manichaean heresy creep in, two opposite principles appearing with counter claims in the 
category of Cause, parted and opposed by reason of difference both in nature and in will. They will find, 
therefore, that assertion of diminution (in the Divine being) is the beginning of Manichaeism; for their 
teaching organizes a discord within that being, which comes to two leading principles, as our account of it 
has shewn; namely the created and the uncreated. 


But perhaps most will blame this as too strong a reductio ad absurdum, and will wish that we had not put 
it down at all along with our other objections. Be it so; we will not contradict them. It was not our impulse, 
but our adversaries themselves, that forced us to carry our argument into such minuteness of results. But 
if it is not right to argue thus, it was more fitting still that our opponents’ teaching, which gave occasion 
to such a refutation, should never have been heard. There is only one way of suppressing the answer to 
bad teaching, and that is, to take away the subject-matter to which a reply has to be made. But what 
would give me most pleasure would be to advise those, who are thus disposed, to divest themselves a little 
of the spirit of rivalry, and not be such exceedingly zealous combatants on behalf of the private opinions 
with which they have become possessed, and convinced that the race is for their (spiritual) life, to attend 
to its interests only, and to yield the victory to Truth. If, then, one were to cease from this ambitious strife, 
and look straight into the actual question before us, he would very soon discover the flagrant absurdity of 
this teaching. 


For let us assume as granted what the system of our opponents demands, that the having no generation is 
Being, and in like manner again that generation is admitted into Being. If, then, one were to follow out 
carefully these statements in all their meaning, even this way the Manichaean heresy will be 
reconstructed seeing that the Manichees are wont to take as an axiom the oppositions of good and bad, 
light and darkness, and all such naturally antagonistic things. I think that any who will not be satisfied 
with a superficial view of the matter will be convinced that I say true. Let us look at it thus. Every subject 
has certain inherent characteristics, by means of which the specialty of that underlying nature is known. 
This is so, whether we are investigating the animal kingdom, or any other. The tree and the animal are not 
known by the same marks; nor do the characteristics of man extend in the animal kingdom to the brutes; 
nor, again, do the same symptoms indicate life and death; in every case, without exception, as we have 
said, the distinction of subjects resists any effort to confuse them and run one into another; the marks 
upon each thing which we observe cannot be communicated so as to destroy that distinction. Let us follow 
this out in examining our opponents’ position. They say that the state of having no generation is Being; 
and they likewise make the having generation Being. But just as a man and a stone have not the same 
marks (in defining the essence of the animate and that of the inanimate you would not give the same 
account of each), so they must certainly grant that one who is non-generated is to be known by different 
signs to the generated. Let us then survey those peculiar qualities of the non-generated Deity, which the 
Holy Scriptures teach us can be mentioned and thought of, without doing Him an irreverence. 


What are they? I think no Christian is ignorant that He is good, kind, holy, just and hallowed, unseen and 
immortal, incapable of decay and change and alteration, powerful, wise, beneficent, Master, Judge, and 
everything like that. Why lengthen our discussion by lingering on acknowledged facts? If, then, we find 
these qualities in the ungenerate nature, and the state of having been generated is contrary in its very 
conception to the state of having not been generated, those who define these two states to be each of 
them Being, must perforce concede, that the characteristic marks of the generated being, following this 
opposition existing between the generated and non-generated, must be contrary to the marks observable 
in the non-generated being; for if they were to declare the marks to be the same, this sameness would 
destroy the difference between the two beings who are the subject of these observations. Differing things 
must be regarded as possessing differing marks; like things are to be known by like signs. If, then, these 
men testify to the same marks in the Only-begotten, they can conceive of no difference whatever in the 
subject of the marks. But if they persist in their blasphemous position, and maintain in asserting the 
difference of the generated and the non-generated the variation of the natures, it is readily seen what 
must result: viz., that, as in following out the opposition of the names, the nature of the things which those 
names indicate must be considered to be in a state of contrariety to itself, there is every necessity that the 
qualities observed in each should be drawn out opposite each other; so that those qualities should be 
applied to the Son which are the reverse of those predicated of the Father, viz., of divinity, holiness, 
goodness, imperishability, eternity, and of every other quality that represents God to the devout mind; in 
fact, every negation of these, every conception that ranks opposite to the good, must be considered as 
belonging to the generated nature. 


To ensure clearness, we must dwell upon this point. As the peculiar phaenomena of heat and cold—which 
are themselves by nature opposed to each other (let us take fire and ice as examples of each), each being 


that which the other is not—are at variance with each other, cooling being the peculiarity of ice, heating 
of fire; so if in accordance with the antithesis expressed by the names, the nature revealed by those 
names is parted asunder, it is not to be admitted that the faculties attending these natural “subcontraries 
“ are like each other, any more than cooling can belong to fire, or burning to ice. If, then, goodness is 
inseparable from the idea of the non-generated nature, and that nature is parted on the ground of being, 
as they declare, from the generated nature, the properties of the former will be parted as well from those 
of the latter: so that if the good is found in the first, the quality set against the good is to be perceived in 
the last. Thus, thanks to our clever systematizers, Manes lives again with his parallel line of evil in array 
over against the good, and his theory of opposite powers residing in opposite natures. 


Indeed, if we are to speak the truth boldly, without any reserve, Manes, who for having been the first, they 
say, to venture to entertain the Manichaean view, gave his name to that heresy, may fairly be considered 
the less offensive of the two. I say this, just as if one had to choose between a viper and an asp for the 
most affection towards man; still, if we consider, there is some difference between brutes . Does not a 
comparison of doctrines show that those older heretics are less intolerable than these? Manes thought he 
was pleading on the side of the Origin of Good, when he represented that Evil could derive thence none of 
its causes; so he linked the chain of things which are on the list of the bad to a separate Principle, in his 
character of the Almighty’s champion, and in his pious aversion to put the blame of any unjustifiable 
aberrations upon that Source of Good; not perceiving, with his narrow understanding, that it is impossible 
even to conceive of God as the fashioner of evil, or on the other hand, of any other First Principle besides 
Him. There might be a long discussion on this point, but it is beside our present purpose. We mentioned 
Manes’ statements only in order to show, that he at all events thought it his duty to separate evil from 
anything to do with God. But the blasphemous error with regard to the Son, which these men systematize, 
is much more terrible. Like the others, they explain the existence of evil by a contrariety in respect of 
Being; but when they declare, besides this, that the God of the universe is actually the Maker of this alien 
production, and say that this “generation” formed by Him into a substance possesses a nature foreign to 
that of its Maker, they exhibit therein more of impiety than the aforesaid sect; for they not only give a 
personal existence to that which in its nature is opposed to good, but they say that a Good Deity is the 
Cause of another Deity who in nature diverges from His; and they all but openly exclaim in their teaching, 
that there is in existence something opposite to the nature of the good, deriving its personality from the 
good itself. For when we know the Father’s substance to be good, and therefore find that the Son’s 
substance, owing to its being unlike the Father’s in its nature (which is the tenet of this heresy), is 
amongst the contrary predicables, what is thereby proved? Why, not only that the opposite to the good 
subsists, but that this contrary comes from the good itself. I declare this to be more horrible even than the 
irrationality of the Manichees. 


But if they repudiate this blasphemy from their system, though it is the logical carrying out of their 
teaching, and if they say that the Only-begotten has inherited the excellences of the Father, not as being 
really His Son, but—so does it please these misbelievers—as receiving His personality by an act of 
creation, let us look into this too, and see whether such an idea can be reasonably entertained. If, then, it 
were granted that it is as they think, viz., that the Lord of all things has not inherited as being a true Son, 
but that He rules a kindred of created things, being Himself made and created, how will the rest of 
creation accept this rule and not rise in revolt, being thus thrust down from kinship to subjection and 
condemned, though not a whit behind Him in natural prerogative (both being created), to serve and bend 
beneath a kinsman after all. That were like a usurpation, viz. not to assign the command to a superiority 
of Being, but to divide a creation that retains by right of nature equal privileges into slaves and a ruling 
power, one part in command, the other in subjection; as if, as the result of an arbitrary distribution , these 
same privileges had been piled at random on one who after that distribution got preferred to his equals. 
Even man did not share his honour with the brutes, before he received his dominion over them; his 
prerogative of reason gave him the title to command; he was set over them, because of a variance of his 
nature in the direction of superiority. And human governments experience such quickly-repeated 
revolutions for this very reason, that it is impracticable that those to whom nature has given equal rights 
should be excluded from power, but her impulse is instinct in all to make themselves equal with the 
dominant party, when all are of the same blood. 


How, too, will it be true that “all things were made by Him,” if it is true that the Son Himself is one of the 
things made? Either He must have made Himself, for that text to be true, and so this unreasonableness 
which they have devised to harm our Faith will recoil with all its force upon themselves; or else, if this is 
absurdly unnatural, that affirmation that the whole creation was made by Him will be proved to have no 
ground to stand on. The withdrawal of one makes “all” a false statement. So that, from this definition of 
the Son as a created being, one of two vicious and absurd alternatives is inevitable; either that He is not 
the Author of all created things, seeing that He, who, they insist, is one of those works, must be 
withdrawn from the “all;” or else, that He is exhibited as the maker of Himself, seeing that the preaching 
that without Him was not anything (made) that was made’ is not a lie. So much for their teaching. 


S:36. A PASSING REPETITION OF THE TEACHING OF THE CHURCH 


But if a man keeps steadfast to the sound doctrine, and believes that the Son is of the nature which is 
divine without admixture, he will find everything in harmony with the other truths of his religion, viz., that 


Our Lord is the maker of all things, that He is King of the universe, set above it not by an arbitrary act of 
capricious power, but ruling by virtue of a superior nature; and besides this, he will find that the one First 
Cause , as taught by us, is not divided by any unlikeness of substance into separate first causes, but one 
Godhead, one Cause, one Power over all things is believed in, that Godhead being discoverable by the 
harmony existing between these like beings, and leading on the mind through one like to another like, so 
that the Cause of all things, which is Our Lord, shines in our hearts by means of the Holy Spirit; (for it is 
impossible, as the Apostle says, that the Lord Jesus can be truly known, “except by the Holy Spirit “); and 
then all the Cause beyond, which is God over all, is found through Our Lord, Who is the Cause of all 
things; nor, indeed, is it possible to gain an exact knowledge of the Archetypal Good, except as it appears 
in the (visible) image of that invisible. But then, after passing that summit of theology, I mean the God 
over all, we turn as it were back again in the racecourse of the mind, and speed through conjoint and 
kindred ideas from the Father, through the Son, to the Holy Ghost. For once having taken our stand on the 
comprehension of the Ungenerate Light, we perceive that moment from that vantage ground the Light 
that streams from Him, like the ray co-existent with the sun, whose cause indeed is in the sun, but whose 
existence is synchronous with the sun, not being a later addition, but appearing at the first sight of the 
sun itself: or rather (for there is no necessity to be slaves to this similitude, and so give a handle to the 
critics to use against our teaching by reason of the inadequacy of our image), it will not be a ray of the sun 
that we shall perceive, but another sun blazing forth, as an offspring, out of the Ungenerate sun, and 
simultaneously with our conception of the First, and in every way like him, in beauty, in power, in lustre, 
in size, in brilliance, in all things at once that we observe in the sun. Then again, we see yet another such 
Light after the same fashion sundered by no interval of time from that offspring Light, and while shining 
forth by means of It yet tracing the source of its being to the Primal Light; itself, nevertheless, a Light 
shining in like manner as the one first conceived of, and itself a source of light and doing all that light 
does. There is, indeed, no difference between one light and another light, qua light, when the one shows 
no lack or diminution of illuminating grace, but by its complete perfection forms part of the highest light 
of all, and is beheld along with the Father and the Son, though counted after them, and by its own power 
gives access to the light that is perceived in the Father and Son to all who are able to partake of it. So far 
upon this. 


$:37. DEFENCE OF S. BASILS STATEMENT, ATTACKED BY EUNOMIUS, THAT THE TERMS FATHER’ AND THE 
UNGENERATE’ CAN HAVE THE SAME MEANING 


The stream of his abuse is very strong; insolence is at the bottom of every principle he lays down; and 
vilification is put by him in the place of any demonstration of doubtful points so let us briefly discuss the 
many misrepresentations about the word Ungenerate with which he insults our Teacher himself and his 
treatise. He has quoted the following words of our Teacher: “For my part I should be inclined to say that 
this title of the Ungenerate, however fitting it may seem to express our ideas, yet, as nowhere found in 
Scripture and as forming the alphabet of Eunomius’ blasphemy, may very well be suppressed, when we 
have the word Father meaning the same thing; for One who essentially and alone is Father comes from 
none else; and that which comes from none else is equivalent to the Ungenerate.” Now let us hear what 
proof he brings of the folly’ of these words: “Overhastiness and shameless dishonesty prompt him to put 
this dose of words anomalously used into his attempts; he turns completely round, because his judgment 
is wavering and his powers of reasoning are feeble.” Notice how well-directed that blow is; how skilfully, 
with all his mastery of logic, he takes Basil’s words to pieces and puts a conception more consistent with 
piety in their place! “Anomalous in phrase,” “hasty and dishonest in judgment,” “wavering and turning 
round from feebleness of reasoning.” Why this? what has exasperated this man, whose own judgment is so 
firm and reasoning so sound? What is it that he most condemns in Basil’s words? Is it, that he accepts the 
idea of the Ungenerate, but says that the actual word, as misused by those who pervert it, should be 
suppressed? Well; is the Faith in jeopardy only as regards words and outward expressions, and need we 
take no account of the correctness of the thought beneath? Or does not the Word of Truth rather exhort us 
first to have a heart pure from evil thoughts, and then, for the manifestation of the soul’s emotions, to use 
any words that can express these secrets of the mind, without any minute care about this or that 
particular sound? For the speaking in this way or in that is not the cause of the thought within us; but the 
hidden conception of the heart supplies the motive for such and such words; “for from the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.” We make the words interpret the thought; we do not by a reverse process 
gather the thought from the words. Should both be at hand, a man may certainly be ready in both, in 
clever thinking and clever expression; but if the one should be wanting, the loss to the illiterate is slight, if 
the knowledge in his soul is perfect in the direction of moral goodness. “This people honoureth me with 
their lips, but their heart is far from me .” What is the meaning of that? That the right attitude of the soul 
towards the truth is more precious than the propriety of phrases in the sight of God, who hears the 
“groanings that cannot be uttered.” Phrases can be used in opposite senses; the tongue readily serving, at 
his will, the intention of the speaker; but the disposition of the soul, as it is, so is it seen by Him Who sees 
all secrets. Why, then, does he deserve to be called “anomalous,” and “hasty,” and “dishonest,” for bidding 
us suppress all in the term Ungenerate which can aid in their blasphemy those who transgress the Faith, 
while minding and welcoming all the meaning in the word which can be reverently held. If indeed he had 
said that we ought not to think of the Deity as Ungenerate, there might have been some occasion for these 
and even worse terms of abuse to be used against him. But if he falls in with the general belief of the 
faithful and admits this, and then pronounces an opinion well worthy of the Master’s mind , viz., “Refrain 


from the use of the word, for into it, and from it, the subverting heresy is fetched,” and bids us cherish the 
idea of an ungenerate Deity by means of other names,—therein he does not deserve their abuse. Are we 
not taught by the Truth Himself to act so, and not to cling even to things exceeding precious, if any of 
them tend to mischief? When He thus bids us to cut away the right eye or foot or hand, if so be that one of 
them offends, what else does He imply by this figure, than that He would have anything, however fair- 
seeming, if it leads a man by an inconsiderate use to evil, remain inoperative and out of use, assuring us 
that it is better for us to be saved by amputation of the parts which led to sin, than to perish by retaining 
them? 


What, too, does Paul, the follower of Christ, say? He, too, in his deep wisdom teaches the same. He, who 
declares that “everything is good, and nothing to be rejected, if it be received with thanks ,” on some 
occasions, because of the conscience of the weak brother,’ puts some things back from the number which 
he has accepted, and commands us to decline them. “If,” he says, “meat make my brother to offend, I will 
eat no flesh while the world standeth .” Now this is just what our follower of Paul did. He saw that the 
deceiving power of those who try to teach the inequality of the Persons was increased by this word 
Ungenerate, taken in their mischievous, heretical sense, and so he advised that, while we cherish in our 
souls a devout consciousness of this ungenerate Deity, we should not show any particular love for the 
actual word, which was the occasion of sin to the reprobate; for that the title of Father, if we follow out all 
that it implies, will suggest to us this meaning of not having been generated. For when we hear the word 
Father, we think at once of the Author of all beings; for if He had some further cause transcending 
Himself, He would not have been called thus of proper right Father; for that title would have had to be 
transferred higher, to this pre-supposed Cause. But if He Himself is that Cause from which all comes, as 
the Apostle says, it is plain that nothing can be thought of beyond His existence. But this is to believe in 
that existence not having been generated. But this man, who claims that even the Truth shall not be 
considered more persuasive than himself, will not acquiesce in this; he loudly dogmatizes against it; he 
jeers at the argument. 


$:38. SEVERAL WAYS OF CONTROVERTING HIS QUIBBLING SYLLOGISMS 


Let us, if you please, examine his irrefragable syllogisms, and his subtle transpositions of the terms in his 
own false premisses, by which he hopes to shake that argument; though, indeed, I fear lest the miserable 
quibbling in what he says may in a measure raise a prejudice also against the remarks that would correct 
it. When striplings challenge to a fight, men get more blame for pugnaciousness in closing with such foes, 
than honour for their show of victory. Nevertheless, what we want to say is this. We think, indeed, that the 
things said by him, with that well-known elocution now familiar to us, only for the sake of being insolent, 
are better buried in silence and oblivion; they may suit him; but to us they afford only an exercise for 
much-enduring patience. Nor would it be proper, I think, to insert his ridiculous expressions in the midst 
of our own serious controversy, and so to make this zeal for the truth evaporate in coarse, vulgar laughter; 
for indeed to be within hearing, and to remain unmoved, is an impossibility, when he says with such 
sublime and magnificient verbosity, “Where additional words amount to additional blasphemy, it is by half 
as much more tranquillizing to be silent than to speak.” Let those laugh at these expressions who know 
which of them are fit to be believed, and which only to be laughed at; while we scrutinize the keenness of 
those syllogisms with which he tries to tear our system to pieces. 


He says, “If Father’ is the same in meaning as Ungenerate,’ and words which have the same meaning 
naturally have in every respect the same force, and Ungenerate signifies by their confession that God 
comes from nothing, it follows necessarily that Father signifies the fact of God being of none, and not the 
having generated the Son.” Now what is this logical necessity which prevents the having generated a Son 
being signified by the title “Father,” if so be that that same title does in itself express to us as well the 
absence of beginning in the Father? If, indeed, the one idea was totally destructive of the other, it would 
certainly follow, from the very nature of contradictories , that the affirming of the one would involve the 
denial of the other. But if there is nothing in the world to prevent the same Existence from being Father 
and also Ungenerate, when we try to think, under this title of Father, of the quality of not having been 
generated as one of the ideas implied in it, what necessity prevents the relation to a Son being any longer 
marked by the word Father? Other names which express mutual relationship are not always confined to 
those ideas of relationship; for instance, we call the emperor autocrat and masterless, and we call the 
same the ruler of his subjects; and, while it is quite true that the word emperor signifies also the being 
masterless, it is not therefore necessary that this word, because signifying autocratic and unruled, must 
cease to imply the having power over inferiors; the word emperor, in fact, is midway between these two 
conceptions, and at one time indicates masterlessness, at another the ruling over lower orders. In the 
case before us, then, if there is some other Father conceivable besides the Father of Our Lord, let these 
men who boast of their profound wisdom show him to us, and then we will agree with him that the idea of 
the Ungenerate cannot be represented by the title “Father.” But if the First Father has no cause 
transcending His own state, and the subsistence of the Son is invariably implied in the title of Father, why 
do they try to scare us, as if we were children, with these professional twistings of premisses, 
endeavouring to persuade or rather to decoy us into the belief that, if the property of not having been 
generated is acknowledged in the title of Father, we must sever from the Father any relation with the Son. 


Despising, then, this silly superficial attempt of theirs, let us manfully own our belief in that which they 


adduce as a monstrous absurdity, viz., that not only does the Father’ mean the same as Ungenerate and 
that this last property establishes the Father as being of none, but also that the word Father’ introduces 
with itself the notion of the Only-begotten, as a relative bound to it. Now the following passage, which is 
to be found in the treatise of our Teacher, has been removed from the context by this clever and invincible 
controversialist; for, by suppressing that part which was added by Basil by way of safeguard, he thought 
he would make his own reply a much easier task. The passage runs thus verbatim. “For my part I should 
be inclined to say that this title of the Ungenerate, however readily it may seem to fall in with our own 
ideas, yet, as nowhere found in Scripture, and as forming the alphabet of Eunomius’ blasphemy, may very 
well be suppressed, when we have the word Father meaning the same thing, in addition to its introducing 
with itself, as a relative bound to it, the notion of the Son.” This generous champion of the truth, with 
innate good feeling , has suppressed this sentence which was added by way of safeguard, I mean, “in 
addition to introducing with itself, as a relative bound to it, the notion of the Son;” after this garbling, he 
comes to close quarters with what remains, and having severed the connection of the living whole , and 
thus made it, as he thinks, a more yielding and assailable victim of his logic, he misleads his own party 
with the frigid and feeble paralogism, that “that which has a common meaning, in one single point, with 
something else retains that community of meaning in every possible point;” and with this he takes their 
shallow intelligences by storm. For while we have only affirmed that the word Father in a certain 
signification yields the same meaning as Ungenerate, this man makes the coincidence of meanings 
complete in every point, quite at variance therein with the common acceptation of either word; and so he 
reduces the matter to an absurdity, pretending that this word Father can no longer denote any relation to 
the Son, if the idea of not having been generated is conveyed by it. It is just as if some one, after having 
acquired two ideas about a loaf,—one, that it is made of flour, the other, that it is food to the consumer— 
were to contend with the person who told him this, using against him the same kind of fallacy as 
Eunomius does, viz., that the being made of flour is one thing, but the being food is another; if, then, it is 
granted that the loaf is made of flour, this quality in it can no longer strictly be called food.’ Such is the 
thought in Eunomius’ syllogism; “if the not having been generated is implied by the word Father, this 
word can no longer convey the idea of having generated the Son.” But I think it is time that we, in our 
turn, applied to this argument of his that magnificently rounded period of his own (already quoted). In 
reply to such words, it would be suitable to say that he would have more claim to be considered in his 
sober senses, if he had put the limit to such argumentative safeguards at absolute silence. For “where 
additional words amount to additional blasphemy,” or, rather, indicate that he has utterly lost his reason, it 
is not only “by half as much more,” but by the whole as much more “tranquillizing to be silent than to 
speak.” 


But perhaps a man would be more easily led into the true view by personal illustrations; so let us leave 
this looking backwards and forwards and this twisting of false premisses , and discuss the matter in a less 
learned and more popular way. Your father, Eunomius, was certainly a human being; but the same person 
was also the author of your being. Did you, then, ever use in his case too this clever quibble which you 
have employed; so that your own father,’ when once he receives the true definition of his being, can no 
longer mean, because of being a man,’ any relationship to yourself; for he must be one of two things, 
either a man, or Eunomius’ father?’—Well, then, you must not use the names of intimate relationship 
otherwise than in accordance with that intimate meaning. Yet, though you would indict for libel any one 
who contemptuously scoffed against yourself, by means of such an alteration of meanings, are you not 
afraid to scoff against God; and are you safe when you laugh at these mysteries of our faith? As your 
father’ indicates relationship to yourself, and at the same time humanity is not excluded by that term, and 
as no one in his sober senses instead of styling him who begat you your father’ would render his 
description by the word man,’ or, reversely, if asked for his genus and answering man,’ would assert that 
that answer prevented him from being your father; so in the contemplation of the Almighty a reverent 
mind would not deny that by the title of Father is meant that He is without generation, as well as that in 
another meaning it represents His relationship to the Son. Nevertheless Eunomius, in open contempt of 
truth, does assert that the title cannot mean the having begotten a son’ any longer, when once the word 
has conveyed to us the idea of never having been generated.’ 


Let us add the following illustration of the absurdity of his assertions. It is one that all must be familiar 
with, even mere children who are being introduced under a grammar-tutor to the study of words. Who, I 
say, does not know that some nouns are absolute and out of all relation, others express some relationship. 
Of these last, again, there are some which incline, according to the speaker’s wish, either way; they have 
a simple intention in themselves, but can be turned so as to become nouns of relation. I will not linger 
amongst examples foreign to our subject. I will explain from the words of our Faith itself. 


God is called Father and King and other names innumerable in Scripture. Of these names one part can be 
pronounced absolutely, i.e. simply as they are, and no more: viz. . “imperishable,” “everlasting,” 
‘Immortal,” and so on. Each of these, without our bringing in another thought, contains in itself a 
complete thought about the Deity. Others express only relative usefulness; thus, Helper, Champion, 
Rescuer, and other words of that meaning; if you remove thence the idea of one in need of the help, all the 
force expressed by the word is gone. Some, on the other hand, as we have said, are both absolute, and are 
also amongst the words of relation; God,’ for instance, and good,’ and many other such. In these the 
thought does not continue always within the absolute. The Universal God often becomes the property of 
him who calls upon Him; as the Saints teach us, when they make that independent Being their own. The 


Lord God is Holy;’ so far there is no relation; but when one adds the Lord Our God, and so appropriates 
the meaning in a relation towards oneself, then one causes the word to be no longer thought of absolutely. 
Again; “Abba, Father” is the cry of the Spirit; it is an utterance free from any partial reference. But we are 
bidden to call the Father in heaven, Our Father;’ this is the relative use of the word. A man who makes the 
Universal Deity his own, does not dim His supreme dignity; and in the same way there is nothing to 
prevent us, when we point out the Father and Him who comes from Him, the Firstborn before all creation, 
from signifying by that title of Father at one and the same time the having begotten that Son, and also the 
not being from any more transcendent Cause. For he who speaks of the First Father means Him who is 
presupposed before all existence, Whose is the beyond . This is He, Who has nothing previous to Himself 
to behold, no end in which He shall cease. Whichever way we look, He is equally existing there for ever; 
He transcends the limit of any end, the idea of any beginning, by the infinitude of His life; whatever be His 
title, eternity must be implied with it. 


But Eunomius, versed as he is in the contemplation of that which eludes thought, rejects this view of 
unscientific minds; he will not admit a double meaning in the word Father,’ the one, that from Him are all 
things and in the front of all things the Only-begotten Son, the other, that He Himself has no superior 
Cause. He may scorn the statement; but we will brave his mocking laugh, and repeat what we have said 
already, that the Father’ is the same as that Ungenerate One, and both signifies the having begotten the 
Son, and represents the being from nothing. 


But Eunomius, contending with this statement of ours, says (the very contrary now of what he said 
before), “If God is Father because He has begotten the Son, and Father’ has the same meaning as 
Ungenerate, God is Ungenerate because He has begotten the Son, but before He begat Him He was not 
Ungenerate.” Observe his method of turning round; how he pulls his first quibble to pieces, and turns it 
into the very opposite, thinking even so to entrap us in a conclusion from which there is no escape. His 
first syllogism presented the following absurdity, “If Father’ means the coming from nothing, then 
necessarily it will no longer indicate the having begotten the Son.” But this last syllogism, by turning (a 
premiss) into its contrary, threatens our faith with another absurdity. How, then, does he pull to pieces his 
former conclusion ? “If He is Father’ because He has begotten a Son.” His first syllogism gave us nothing 
like that; on the contrary, its logical inference purported to show that if the Father’s not having been 
generated was meant by the word Father, that word could not mean as well the having begotten a Son . 
Thus his first syllogism contained no intimation whatever that God was Father because He had begotten a 
Son. I fail to understand what this argumentative and shrewdly professional reversal means. 


But let us look to the thought in it below the words. If God is Ungenerate because He has begotten a Son, 
He was not Ungenerate before He begat Him.’ The answer to that is plain; it consists in the simple 
statement of the Truth that the word Father means both the having begotten a Son, and also that the 
Begetter is not to be thought of as Himself coming from any cause.’ If you look at the effect, the Person of 
the Son is revealed in the word Father; if you look for a previous Cause, the absence of any beginning in 
the Begetter is shown by that word. In saying that Before He begat a Son, the Almighty was not 
Ungenerate,’ this pamphleteer lays himself open to a double charge; i.e. of misrepresentation of us, and of 
insult to the Faith. He attacks, as if there was no mistake about it, something which our Teacher never 
said, neither do we now assert, viz., that the Almighty became in process of time a Father, having been 
something else before. Moreover in ridiculing the absurdity of this fancied doctrine of ours, he proclaims 
his own wildness as to doctrine. Assuming that the Almighty was once something else, and then by an 
advance became entitled to be called Father, he would have it that before this He was not Ungenerate 
either, since Ungeneracy is implied in the idea of Father. The folly of this hardly needs to be pointed out; it 
will be abundantly clear to anyone who reflects. If the Almighty was something else before He became 
Father, what will the champions of this theory say, if they were asked in what state they propose to 
contemplate Him? What name are they going to give Him in that stage of existence; child, infant, babe, or 
youth? Will they blush at such flagrant absurdity, and say nothing like that, and concede that He was 
perfect from the first? Then how can He be perfect, while as yet unable to become Father? Or will they 
not deprive Him of this power, but say only that it was not fitting that there should be Fatherhood 
simultaneously with His existence. But if it was not good nor fitting that He should be from the very 
beginning Father of such a Son, how did He go on to acquire that which was not good? 


But, as it is, it is good and fitting to God’s majesty that He should become Father of such a Son. So they 
will make out that at the beginning He had no share in this good thing, and as long as He did not have this 
Son they must assert (may God forgive me for saying it!) that He had no Wisdom, nor Power, nor Truth, 
nor any of the other glories which from various points of view the Only-begotten Son is and is called. 


But let all this fall on the heads of those who started it. We will return whence we digressed. He says, “if 
God is Father because of having begotten a Son, and if Father means the being Ungenerate, then God was 
not this last, before He begat.” Now if he could speak here as it is customary to speak about human life, 
where it is inconceivable that any should acquire possession of many accomplishments all at once, instead 
of winning each of the objects sought after in a certain order and sequence of time—if I say we could 
reason like that in the case of the Almighty, so that we could say He possessed His Ungeneracy at one 
time, and after that acquired His power, and then His imperishability, and then His Wisdom, and 
advancing so became Father, and after that Just and then Everlasting, and so came into all that enters into 


the philosophical conception of Him, in a certain sequence—then it would not be so manifestly absurd to 
think that one of His names has precedence of another name, and to talk of His being first Ungenerate, 
and after that having become Father. 


As it is, however, no one is so earth-bound in imagination, so uninitiated in the sublimities of our Faith, as 
to fail, when once he has apprehended the Cause of the universe, to embrace in one collective and 
compact whole all the attributes which piety can give to God; and to conceive instead of a primal and a 
later attribute, and of another in between, supervening in a certain sequence. It is not possible, in fact, to 
traverse in thought one amongst those attributes and then reach another, be it a reality or a conception, 
which is to transcend the first in antiquity. Every name of God, every sublime conception of Him, every 
utterance or idea that harmonizes with our general ideas with regard to Him, is linked in closest union 
with its fellow; all such conceptions are massed together in our understanding into one collective and 
compact whole namely, His Fatherhood, and Ungeneracy, and Power, and Imperishability, and Goodness, 
and Authority, and everything else. You cannot take one of these and separate it in thought from the rest 
by any interval of time, as if it preceded or followed something else; no sublime or adorable attribute in 
Him can be discovered, which is not simultaneously expressed in His everlastingness. Just, then, as we 
cannot say that God was ever not good, or powerful, or imperishable, or immortal, in the same way it is a 
blasphemy not to attribute to Him Fatherhood always, and to say that that came later. He Who is truly 
Father is always Father; if eternity was not included in this confession, and if a foolishly preconceived idea 
curtailed and checked retrospectively our conception of the Father, true Fatherhood could no longer be 
properly predicated of Him, because that preconceived idea about the Son would cancel the continuity 
and eternity of His Fatherhood. How could that which He is now called be thought of something which 
came into existence subsequent to these other attributes? If being first Ungenerate He then became 
Father, and received that name, He was not always altogether what He is now called. But that which the 
God now existing is He always is; He does not become worse or better by any addition, He does not 
become altered by taking something from another source. He is always identical with Himself. If, then, He 
was not Father at first, He was not Father afterwards. But if He is confessed to be Father (now), I will 
recur to the same argument, that, if He is so now, He always was so; and that if He always was, He always 
will be. The Father therefore is always Father; and seeing that the Son must always be thought of along 
with the Father (for the title of father cannot be justified unless there is a son to make it true), all that we 
contemplate in the Father is to be observed also in the Son. “All that the Father hath is the Son’s; and all 
that is the Son’s the Father hath.” The words are, The Father hath that which is the Son’s ,’ and so a 
carping critic will have no authority for finding in the contents of the word “all” the ungeneracy of the 
Son, when it is said that the Son has all that the Father has, nor on the other hand the generation of the 
Father, when all that is the Son’s is to be observed in the Father. For the Son has all the things of the 
Father; but He is not Father: and again, all the things of the Son are to be observed in the Father, but He 
is not a Son. 


If, then, all that is the Father’s is in the Only-begotten, and He is in the Father, and the Fatherhood is not 
dissociated from the not having been generated,’ I for my part cannot see what there is to think of in 
connexion with the Father, by Himself, that is parted by any interval so as to precede our apprehension of 
the Son. Therefore we may boldly encounter the difficulties started in that quibbling syllogism; we may 
despise it as a mere scare to frighten children, and still assert that God is Holy, and Immortal, and Father, 
and Ungenerate, and Everlasting, and everything all at once; and that, if it could be supposed possible 
that you could withhold one of these attributes which devotion assigns to Him, all would be destroyed 
along with that one. Nothing, therefore, in Him is older or younger; else He would be found to be older or 
younger than Himself. If God is not all His attributes always, but something in Him is, and something else 
only becoming, following some order of sequence (we must remember God is not a compound; whatever 
He is is the whole of Him), and if according to this heresy He is first Ungenerate and afterwards becomes 
Father, then, seeing that we cannot think of Him in connexion with a heaping together of qualities, there 
is no alternative but that the whole of Him must be both older and younger than the whole of Him, the 
former by virtue of His Ungeneracy, the latter by virtue of His Fatherhood. But if, as the prophet says of 
God , He “is the same,” it is idle to say that before He begat He was not Himself Ungenerate; we cannot 
find either of these names, the Father and the Ungenerate One, parted from the other; the two ideas rise 
together, suggested by each other, in the thoughts of the devout reasoner. God is Father from everlasting, 
and everlasting Father, and every other term that devotion assigns to Him is given in a like sense, the 
mensuration and the flow of time having no place, as we have said, in the Eternal. 


Let us now see the remaining results of his expertness in dealing with words; results, which he himself 
truly says, are at once ridiculous and lamentable. Truly one must laugh outright at what he says, if a deep 
lament for the error that steeps his soul were not more fitting. Whereas Father, as we teach, includes, 
according to one of its meanings, the idea of the Ungenerate, he transfers the full signification of the word 
Father to that of the Ungenerate, and declares “If Father is the same as Ungenerate, it is allowable for us 
to drop it, and use Ungenerate instead; thus, the Ungenerate of the Son is Ungenerate; for as the 
Ungenerate is Father of the Son, so reversely the Father is Ungenerate of the Son.” After this a feeling of 
admiration for our friend’s adroitness steals over me, with the conviction that the many-sided subtlety of 
his theological training is quite beyond the capacity of most. What our Teacher said was embraced in one 
short sentence, to the effect that it was possible that by the title Father’ the Ungeneracy could be 
signified; but Eunomius’ words depend for their number not on the variety of the thoughts, but on the way 


that anything within the circuit of similar names can be turned about . As the cattle that run blindfold 
round to turn the mill remain with all their travel in the same spot, so does he go round and round the 
same topic, and never leaves it. Once he said, ridiculing us, that Father’ does not signify the having 
begotten, but the being from nothing. Again he wove a similar dilemma, “If Father signifies Ungeneracy, 
before He begat He was not ungenerate.” Then a third time he resorts to the same trick. “It is allowable 
for us to drop Father, and to use Ungenerate instead;” and then directly he repeats the logic so often 
vomited. “For as the Ungenerate is Father of the Son, so reversely the Father is Ungenerate of the Son.” 
How often he returns to his vomit; how often he blurts it out again! Shall we not, then, annoy most people, 
if we drag about our argument in company with this foolish display of words? It would be perhaps more 
decent to be silent in a case like this; still, lest any one should think that we decline discussion because 
we are weak in pleas, we will answer thus to what he has said. You have no authority, Eunomius, for 
calling the Father the Ungenerate of the Son, even though the title Father does signify that the Begetter 
was from no cause Himself. For as, to take the example already cited, when we hear the word Emperor’ 
we understand two things, both that the one who is pre-eminent in authority is subject to none, and also 
that he controls his inferiors, so the title Father supplies us with two ideas about the Deity, one relating to 
His Son, the other to His being dependent on no preconceivable cause. As, then, in the case of Emperor’ 
we cannot say that because the two things are signified by that term, viz., the ruling over subjects and the 
not having any to take precedence of him, there is any justification for speaking of the Unruled of 
subjects,’ instead of the Ruler of the nation,’ or allowing so much, that we may use such a juxtaposition of 
words, in imitation of king of a nation, as kingless of a nation, in the same way when Father’ indicates a 
Son, and also represents the idea of the Ungenerate, we may not unduly transfer this latter meaning, so 
as to attach this idea of the Ungenerate fast to a paternal relationship, and absurdly say the Ungenerate is 
Ungenerate of the Son.’ 


He treads on the ground of truth, he thinks, after such utterances; he has exposed the absurdity of his 
adversaries’ position; how boastfully he cries, “And what sane thinker, pray, ever yet wanted the natural 
thought to be suppressed, and welcomed the paradoxical?” No sane thinker, most accomplished sir; and 
therefore our argument neither, which teaches that while the term Ungenerate does suit our thoughts, 
and we ought to guard it in our hearts intact, yet the term Father is an adequate substitute for the one 
which you have perverted, and leads the mind in that direction. Remember the words which you yourself 
quoted; Basil did not want the natural thought to be suppressed, and welcome the paradoxical,’ as you 
phrase it; but he advised us to avoid all danger by suppressing the mere word Ungenerate, that is, the 
expression in so many syllables, as one which had been evilly interpreted, and besides was not to be found 
in Scripture; as for its meaning he declares that it does most completely suit our thoughts. 


Thus far for our statement. But this reviler of all quibblers, who completely arms his own argument with 
the truth, and arraigns our sins in logic, does not blush in any of his arguing on doctrines to indulge in 
very pretty quibbles; on a par with those exquisite jokes which are cracked to make people laugh at 
dessert. Reflect on the weight of reasoning displayed in that complicated syllogism; which I will now again 
repeat. “If Father’ is the same as Ungenerate, it is allowable for us to drop it, and use Ungenerate instead; 
thus, the Ungenerate is Ungenerate of the Son; for as the Ungenerate is Father of the Son, so, reversely, 
the Father is Ungenerate of the Son.” Well, this is very like another case such as the following. Suppose 
some one were to state the right and sound view about Adam; namely, that it mattered not whether we 
called him “father of mankind” or “the first man formed by God” (for both mean the same thing), and then 
some one else, belonging to Eunomius’ school of reasoners, were to pounce upon this statement, and 
make the same complication out of it, viz.: If “first man formed by God” and “father of mankind” are the 
same things, it is allowable for us to drop the word “father” and use “first formed” instead; and say that 
Adam was the “first formed,” instead of the “father,” of Abel; for as the first formed was the father of a 
son, so, reversely, that father is the first formed of that son. If this had been said in a tavern, what 
laughter and applause would have broken from the tippling circle over so fine and exquisite a joke! These 
are the arguments on which our learned theologian leans; when he assails our doctrine, he really needs 
himself a tutor and a stick to teach him that all the things which are predicated of some one do not 
necessarily, in their meaning, have respect to one single object; as is plain from the aforesaid instance of 
Abel and Adam. That one and the same Adam is Abel’s father and also God’s handiwork is a truth; 
nevertheless it does not follow that, because he is both, he is both with respect to Abel. So the designation 
of the Almighty as Father has both the special meaning of that word, i.e., the having begotten a son, and 
also that of there being no preconceivable cause of the Very Father; nevertheless it does not follow that 
when we mention the Son we must speak of the Ungenerate, instead of the Father, of that Son; nor, on the 
other hand, if the absence of beginning remains unexpressed in reference to the Son, that we must banish 
from our thoughts about God that attribute of Ungeneracy. But he discards the usual acceptations, and 
like an actor in comedy, makes a joke of the whole subject, and by dint of the oddity of his quibbles makes 
the questions of our faith ridiculous. Again I must repeat his words: “If Father is the same as Ungenerate, 
it is allowable for us to drop it, and use Ungenerate instead; thus, the Ungenerate is Ungenerate of the 
Son; for as the Ungenerate is Father of the Son, so, reversely, the Father is Ungenerate of the Son.” But 
let us turn the laugh against him, by reversing his quibble; thus: If Father is not the same as Ungenerate, 
the Son of the Father will not be Son of the Ungenerate; for having relation to the Father only, he will be 
altogether alien in nature to that which is other than Father, and does not suit that idea; so that, if the 
Father is something other than the Ungenerate, and the title Father does not comprehend that meaning, 
the Son, being One, cannot be distributed between these two relationships, and be at the same time Son 


of its form when first moulded, and of its condition when at last buried—awaiting the soul in both stages, 
in the former previous to its bestowal, in the latter after its recent withdrawal. Meanwhile the soul is 
circumstanced in such a manner as to seem to be elsewhere active, learning to bear future absence by a 
dissembling of its presence for the moment. We shall soon know the case of Hermotimus. But yet it 
dreams in the interval. Whence then its dreams? The fact is, it cannot rest or be idle altogether, nor does 
it confine to the still hours of sleep the nature of its immortality. It proves itself to possess a constant 
motion; it travels over land and sea, it trades, it is excited, it labours, it plays, it grieves, it rejoices, it 
follows pursuits lawful and unlawful; it shows what very great power it has even without the body, how 
well equipped it is with members of its own, although betraying at the same time the need it has of 
impressing on some body its activity again. Accordingly, when the body shakes off its slumber, it asserts 
before your eye the resurrection of the dead by its own resumption of its natural functions. Such, 
therefore, must be both the natural reason and the reasonable nature of sleep. If you only regard it as the 
image of death, you initiate faith, you nourish hope, you learn both how to die and how to live, you learn 
watchfulness, even while you sleep. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


THE STORY OF HERMOTIMUS, AND THE SLEEPLESSNESS OF THE EMPEROR NERO. NO SEPARATION OF THE 
SOUL FROM THE BODY UNTIL DEATH 


With regard to the case of Hermotimus, they say that he used to be deprived of his soul in his sleep, as if 
it wandered away from his body like a person on a holiday trip. His wife betrayed the strange peculiarity. 
His enemies, finding him asleep, burnt his body, as if it were a corpse: when his soul returned too late, it 
appropriated (I suppose) to itself the guilt of the murder. However the good citizens of Clazomenae 
consoled poor Hermotimus with a temple, into which no woman ever enters, because of the infamy of this 
wife. Now why this story? In order that, since the vulgar belief so readily holds sleep to be the separation 
of the soul from the body, credulity should not be encouraged by this case of Hermotimus. It must 
certainly have been a much heavier sort of slumber: one would presume it was the nightmare, or perhaps 
that diseased languor which Soranus suggests in opposition to the nightmare, or else some such malady 
as that which the fable has fastened upon Epimenides, who slept on some fifty years or so. Suetonius, 
however, informs us that Nero never dreamt, and Theopompus says the same thing about Thrasymedes; 
but Nero at the close of his life did with some difficulty dream after some excessive alarm. What indeed 
would be said, if the case of Hermotimus were believed to be such that the repose of his soul was a state 
of actual idleness during sleep, and a positive separation from his body? You may conjecture it to be 
anything but such a licence of the soul as admits of flights away from the body without death, and that by 
continual recurrence, as if habitual to its state and constitution. If indeed such a thing were told me to 
have happened at any time to the soul—resembling a total eclipse of the sun or the moon—I should verily 
suppose that the occurrence had been caused by God’s own interposition, for it would not be 
unreasonable for a man to receive admonition from the Divine Being either in the way of warning or of 
alarm, as by a flash of lightning, or by a sudden stroke of death; only it would be much the more natural 
conclusion to believe that this process should be by a dream, because if it must be supposed to be, (as the 
hypothesis we are resisting assumes it to be,) not a dream, the occurrence ought rather to happen to a 
man whilst he is wide awake. 


CHAPTER XLV 


DREAMS, AN INCIDENTAL EFFECT OF THE SOULS ACTIVITY. ECSTASY 


We are bound to expound at this point what is the opinion of Christians respecting dreams, as incidents of 
sleep, and as no slight or trifling excitements of the soul, which we have declared to be always occupied 
and active owing to its perpetual movement, which again is a proof and evidence of its divine quality and 
immortality. When, therefore, rest accrues to human bodies, it being their own especial comfort, the soul, 
disdaining a repose which is not natural to it, never rests; and since it receives no help from the limbs of 
the body, it uses its own. Imagine a gladiator without his instruments or arms, and a charioteer without 
his team, but still gesticulating the entire course and exertion of their respective employments: there is 
the fight, there is the struggle; but the effort is a vain one. Nevertheless the whole procedure seems to be 
gone through, although it evidently has not been really effected. There is the act, but not the effect. This 
power we call ecstasy, in which the sensuous soul stands out of itself, in a way which even resembles 
madness. Thus in the very beginning sleep was inaugurated by ecstasy: “And God sent an ecstasy upon 
Adam, and he slept.” The sleep came on his body to cause it to rest, but the ecstasy fell on his soul to 
remove rest: from that very circumstance it still happens ordinarily (and from the order results the nature 
of the case) that sleep is combined with ecstasy. In fact, with what real feeling, and anxiety, and suffering 
do we experience joy, and sorrow, and alarm in our dreams! Whereas we should not be moved by any such 
emotions, by what would be the merest fantasies of course, if when we dream we were masters of 
ourselves, (unaffected by ecstasy.) In these dreams, indeed, good actions are useless, and crimes 
harmless; for we shall no more be condemned for visionary acts of sin, than we shall be crowned for 
imaginary martyrdom. But how, you will ask, can the soul remember its dreams, when it is said to be 
without any mastery over its own operations? This memory must be an especial gift of the ecstatic 
condition of which we are treating, since it arises not from any failure of healthy action, but entirely from 


both of the Father and of the Ungenerate; and, as before it was an acknowledged absurdity to speak of the 
Deity as Ungenerate of the Son, so in this converse proposition it will be found an absurdity just as great 
to call the Only-begotten Son of the Ungenerate. So that he must choose one of two things; either the 
Father is the same as the Ungenerate (which is necessary in order that the Son of the Father may be Son 
of the Ungenerate as well); and then our doctrine has been ridiculed by him without reason; or, the Father 
is something different to the Ungenerate, and the Son of the Father is alienated from all relationship to 
the Ungenerate. But then, if it is thus to hold that the Only-begotten is not the Son of the Ungenerate, 
logic inevitably points to a “generated Father;” for that which exists, but does not exist without 
generation, must have a generated substance. If, then, the Father, being according to these men other 
than Ungenerate, is therefore generated, where is their much talked of Ungeneracy? Where is that basis 
and foundation of their heretical castle-building? The Ungenerate, which they thought just now that they 
grasped, has eluded them, and vanished quite beneath the action of a few barren syllogisms; their would- 
be demonstration of the Unlikeness, like a mere dream about something, slips away at the touch of 
criticism, and takes its flight along with this Ungenerate. 


Thus it is that whenever a falsehood is welcomed in preference to the truth, it may indeed flourish for a 
little through the illusion which it creates, but it will soon collapse; its own methods of proof will dissolve 
it. But we bring this forward only to raise a smile at the very pretty revenge we might take on their 
Unlikeness. We must now resume the main thread of our discourse. 


$:39. ANSWER TO THE QUESTION HE IS ALWAYS ASKING, “CAN HE WHO IS BE BEGOTTEN?” 


Eunomius does not like the meaning of the Ungenerate to be conveyed by the term Father, because he 
wants to establish that there was a time when the Son was not. It is in fact a constant question amongst 
his pupils, “How can He who (always) is be begotten?” This comes, I take it, of not weaning oneself from 
the human application of words, when we have to think about God. But let us without bitterness at once 
expose the actual falseness of this arriere pensee’ of his , stating first our conclusions upon the matter. 


These names have a different meaning with us, Eunomius; when we come to the transcendent energies 
they yield another sense. Wide, indeed, is the interval in all else that divides the human from the divine; 
experience cannot point here below to anything at all resembling in amount what we may guess at and 
imagine there. So likewise, as regards the meaning of our terms, though there may be, so far as words go, 
some likeness between man and the Eternal, yet the gulf between these two worlds is the real measure of 
the separation of meanings. For instance, our Lord calls God a man’ that was a householder’ in the 
parable ; but though this title is ever so familiar to us, will the person we think of and the person there 
meant be of the same description; and will our house’ be the same as that large house, in which, as the 
Apostle says, there are the vessels of gold, and those of silver , and those of the other materials which are 
recounted? Or will not those rather be beyond our immediate apprehension and to be contemplated in a 
blessed immortality, while ours are earthern, and to dissolve to earth? So in almost all the other terms 
there is a similarity of names between things human and things divine, revealing nevertheless underneath 
this sameness a wide difference of meanings. We find alike in both worlds the mention of bodily limbs and 
senses; as with us, so with the life of God, which all allow to be above sense, there are set down in order 
fingers and arm and hand, eye and eyelids, hearing, heart, feet and sandals, horses, cavalry, and chariots; 
and other metaphors innumerable are taken from human life to illustrate symbolically divine things. As, 
then, each one of these names has a human sound, but not a human meaning, so also that of Father, while 
applying equally to life divine and human, hides a distinction between the uttered meanings exactly 
proportionate to the difference existing between the subjects of this title. We think of man’s generation 
one way; we surmise of the divine generation in another. A man is born in a stated time; and a particular 
place must be the receptacle of his life; without it it is not in nature that he should have any concrete 
substance: whence also it is inevitable that sections of time are found enveloping his life; there is a 
Before, and With, and After him. It is true to say of any one whatever of those born into this world that 
there was a time when he was not, that he is now, and again there will be time when he will cease to exist; 
but into the Eternal world these ideas of time do not enter; to a sober thinker they have nothing akin to 
that world. He who considers what the divine life really is will get beyond the sometime,’ the before,’ and 
the after,’ and every mark whatever of this extension in time; he will have lofty views upon a subject so 
lofty; nor will he deem that the Absolute is bound by those laws which he observes to be in force in human 
generation. 


Passion precedes the concrete existence of man; certain material foundations are laid for the formation of 
the living creature; beneath it all is Nature, by God’s will, with her wonder-working, putting everything 
under contribution for the proper proportion of nutrition for that which is to be born, taking from each 
terrestrial element the amount necessary for the particular case, receiving the co-operation of a measured 
time, and as much of the food of the parents as is necessary for the formation of the child: in a word 
Nature, advancing through all these processes by which a human life is built up, brings the non-existent 
to the birth; and accordingly we say that, non-existent once, it now is born; because, at one time not 
being, at another it begins to be. But when it comes to the Divine generation the mind rejects this 
ministration of Nature, and this fulness of time in contributing to the development, and everything else 
which our argument contemplated as taking place in human generation; and he who enters on divine 
topics with no carnal conceptions will not fall down again to the level of any of those debasing thoughts, 


but seeks for one in keeping with the majesty of the thing to be expressed; he will not think of passion in 
connexion with that which is passionless, or count the Creator of all Nature as in need of Nature’s help, or 
admit extension in time into the Eternal life; he will see that the Divine generation is to be cleared of all 
such ideas, and will allow to the title Father’ only the meaning that the Only-begotten is not Himself 
without a source, but derives from That the cause of His being; though, as for the actual beginning of His 
subsistence, he will not calculate that, because he will not be able to see any sign of the thing in question. 
Older’ and younger’ and all such notions are found to involve intervals of time; and so, when you mentally 
abstract time in general, all such indications are got rid of along with it. 


Since, then, He who is with the Father, in some inconceivable category, before the ages admits not of a 
sometime,’ He exists by generation indeed, but nevertheless He never begins to exist. His life is neither in 
time, nor in place. But when we take away these and all suchlike ideas in contemplating the subsistence of 
the Son, there is only one thing that we can even think of as before Him—i.e. the Father. But the Only- 
begotten, as He Himself has told us, is in the Father, and so, from His nature, is not open to the 
supposition that He ever existed not. If indeed the Father ever was not, the eternity of the Son must be 
cancelled retrospectively in consequence of this nothingness of the Father: but if the Father is always, 
how can the Son ever be non-existent, when He cannot be thought of at all by Himself apart from the 
Father, but is always implied silently in the name Father. This name in fact conveys the two Persons 
equally; the idea of the Son is inevitably suggested by that word. When was it, then, that the Son was not? 
In what category shall we detect His non-existence? In place? There is none. In time? Our Lord was before 
all times; and if so, when was He not? And if He was in the Father, in what place was He not? Tell us that, 
ye who are so practised in seeing things out of sight. What kind of interval have your cogitations given a 
shape to? What vacancy in the Son, be it of substance or of conception, have you been able to think of, 
which shows the Father’s life, when drawn out in parallel, as surpassing that of the Only-begotten? Why, 
even of men we cannot say absolutely that any one was not, and then was born. Levi, many generations 
before his own birth in the flesh, was tithed by Melchisedech; so the Apostle says, “Levi also, who 
receiveth tithes, payed tithes (in Abraham),” adding the proof, “for he was yet in the loins of his father, 
when” Abraham met the priest of the Most High. If, then, a man in a certain sense is not, and is then born, 
having existed beforehand by virtue of kinship of substance in his progenitor, according to an Apostle’s 
testimony, how as to the Divine life do they dare to utter the thought that He was not, and then was 
begotten? For He is in the Father,’ as our Lord has told us; “I am in the Father, and the Father in Me ,” 
each of course being in the other in two different senses; the Son being in the Father as the beauty of the 
image is to be found in the form from which it has been outlined; and the Father in the Son, as that 
original beauty is to be found in the image of itself. Now in all hand-made images the interval of time is a 
point of separation between the model and that to which it lends its form; but there the one cannot be 
separated from the other, neither the “express image” from the “Person,” to use the Apostle’s words , nor 
the “brightness” from the “glory” of God, nor the representation from the goodness; but when once 
thought has grasped one of these, it has admitted the associated Verity as well. “Being,” he says (not 
becoming), “the brightness of His glory ;” so that clearly we may rid ourselves for ever of the blasphemy 
which lurks in either of those two conceptions; viz., that the Only-begotten can be thought of as 
Ungenerate (for he says “the brightness of His glory,” the brightness coming from the glory, and not, 
reversely, the glory from the brightness); or that He ever began to be. For the word “being” is a witness 
that interprets to us the Son’s continuity and eternity and superiority to all marks of time. 


What occasion, then, had our foes for proposing for the damage of our Faith that trifling question, which 
they think unanswerable and, so, a proving of their own doctrine, and which they are continually asking, 
namely, whether One who is can be generated.’ We may boldly answer them at once, that He who is in the 
Ungenerate was generated from Him, and does derive His source from Him. I live by the Father :’ but it is 
impossible to name the when’ of His beginning. When there is no intermediate matter, or idea, or interval 
of time, to separate the being of the Son from the Father, no symbol can be thought of, either, by which 
the Only-begotten can be unlinked from the Father’s life, and shewn to proceed from some special source 
of His own. If, then, there is no other principle that guides the Son’s life, if there is nothing that a devout 
mind can contemplate before (but not divided from) the subsistence of the Son, but the Father only; and if 
the Father is without beginning or generation, as even our adversaries admit, how can He who can be 
contemplated only within the Father, who is without beginning, admit Himself of a beginning? 


What harm, too, does our Faith suffer from our admitting those expressions of our opponents which they 
bring forward against us as absurd, when they ask whether He which is can be begotten?’ We do not 
assert that this can be so in the sense in which Nicodemus put his offensive question , wherein he thought 
it impossible that one who was in existence could come to a second birth: but we assert that, having His 
existence attached to an Existence which is always and is without beginning, and accompanying every 
investigator into the antiquities of time, and forestalling the curiosity of thought as it advances into the 
world beyond, and intimately blended as He is with all our conceptions of the Father, He has no beginning 
of His existence any more than He is Ungenerate: but He was both begotten and was, evincing on the 
score of causation generation from the Father, but by virtue of His everlasting life repelling any moment 
of non-existence. 


But this thinker in his exceeding subtlety contravenes this statement; he sunders the being of the Only- 
begotten from the Father’s nature, on the ground of one being Generated, the other Ungenerate; and 


although there are such a number of names which with reverence may be applied to the Deity, and all of 
them suitable to both Persons equally, he pays no attention to anyone of them, because these others 
indicate that in which Both participate; he fastens on the name Ungenerate, and that alone; and even of 
this he will not adopt the usual and approved meaning; he revolutionizes the conception of it, and cancels 
its common associations. Whatever can be the reason of this? For without some very strong one he would 
not wrest language away from its accepted meaning, and innovate by changing the signification of words. 
He knows perfectly well that if their meaning was confined to the customary one he would have no power 
to subvert the sound doctrine; but that if such terms are perverted from their common and current 
acceptation, he will be able to spoil the doctrine along with the word. For instance (to come to the actual 
words which he misuses), if, according to the common thinking of our Faith he had allowed that God was 
to be called Ungenerate only because He was never generated, the whole fabric of his heresy would have 
collapsed, with the withdrawal of his quibbling about this Ungenerate. If, that is, he was to be persuaded, 
by following out the analogy of almost all the names of God in use for the Church, to think of the God over 
all as Ungenerate, just as He is invisible, and passionless, and immaterial; and if he was agreed that in 
every one of these terms there was signified only that which in no way belongs to God—body, for instance, 
and passion and colour, and derivation from a cause—then, if his view of the case had been like that, his 
party’s tenet of the Unlikeness would lose its meaning; for in all else (except the Ungeneracy) that is 
conceived concerning the God of all even these adversaries allow the likeness existing between the Only- 
begotten and the Father. But to prevent this, he puts the term Ungenerate in front of all these names 
indicating God’s transcendent nature; and he makes this one a vantage-ground from which he may sweep 
down upon our Faith; he transfers the contrariety between the actual expressions Generated’ and 
Ungenerate’ to the Persons themselves to whom these words apply; and thereby, by this difference 
between the words he argues by a quibble for a difference between the Beings; not agreeing with us that 
Generated is to be used only because the Son was generated, and Ungenerate because the Father exists 
without having been generated; but affirming that he thinks the former has acquired existence by having 
been generated; though what sort of philosophy leads him to such a view I cannot understand. If one were 
to attend to the mere meanings of those words by themselves, abstracting in thought those Persons for 
whom the names are taken to stand, one would discover the groundlessness of these statements of theirs. 
Consider, then, not that, in consequence of the Father being a conception prior to the Son (as the Faith 
truly teaches), the order of the names themselves must be arranged so as to correspond with the value 
and order of that which underlies them; but regard them alone by themselves, to see which of them (the 
word, I repeat, not the Reality which it represents) is to be placed before the other as a conception of our 
mind; which of the two conveys the assertion of an idea, which the negation of the same; for instance (to 
be clear, I think similar pairs of words will give my meaning), Knowledge, Ignorance—Passion, 
Passionlessness—and suchlike contrasts, which of them possess priority of conception before the others? 
Those which posit the negation, or those which posit the assertion of the said quality? I take it the latter 
do so. Knowledge, anger, passion, are conceived of first; and then comes the negation of these ideas. And 
let no one, in his excess of devotion , blame this argument, as if it would put the Son before the Father. We 
are not making out that the Son is to be placed in conception before the Father, seeing that the argument 
is discriminating only the meanings of Generated,’ and Ungenerate.’ So Generation signifies the assertion 
of some reality or some idea; while Ungeneracy signifies its negation; so that there is every reason that 
Generation must be thought of first. Why, then, do they insist herein on fixing on the Father the second, in 
order of conception, of these two names; why do they keep on thinking that a negation can define and can 
embrace the whole substance of the term in question, and are roused to exasperation against those who 
point out the groundlessness of their arguments? 


S:40. HIS UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT TO BE CONSISTENT WITH HIS OWN STATEMENTS AFTER BASIL HAS 
CONFUTED HIM 


For notice how bitter he is against one who did detect the rottenness and weakness of his work of 
mischief; how he revenges himself all he can, and that is only by abuse and vilification: in these, however, 
he possesses abundant ability. Those who would give elegance of style to a discourse have a way of filling 
out the places that want rhythm with certain conjunctive particles , whereby they introduce more euphony 
and connexion into the assembly of their phrases; so does Eunomius garnish his work with abusive 
epithets in most of his passages, as though he wished to make a display of this overflowing power of 
invective. Again we are fools,’ again we fail in correct reasoning,’ and meddle in the controversy without 
the preparation which its importance requires,’ and miss the speaker’s meaning.’ Such, and still more 
than these, are the phrases used of our Master by this decorous orator. But perhaps after all there is good 
reason in his anger; and this pamphleteer is justly indignant. For why should Basil have stung him by thus 
exposing the weakness of this teaching of his? Why should he have uncovered to the sight of the simpler 
brethren the blasphemy veiled beneath his plausible sophistries? Why should he not have let silence cover 
the unsoundness of this view? Why gibbet the wretched man, when he ought to have pitied him, and kept 
the veil over the indecency of his argument? He actually finds out and makes a spectacle of one who has 
somehow got to be admired amongst his private pupils for cleverness and shrewdness! Eunomius had said 
somewhere in his works that the attribute of being ungenerate “follows” the deity. Our Master remarked 
upon this phrase of his that a thing which “follows” must be amongst the externals, whereas the actual 
Being is not one of these, but indicates the very existence of anything, so far as it does exist. Then this 
gentle yet unconquerable opponent is furious, and pours along a copious stream of invective, because our 


Master, on hearing that phrase, apprehended the sense of it as well. But what did he do wrong, if he 
firmly insisted only upon the meaning of your own writings. If indeed he had seized illogically on what was 
said, all that you say would be true, and we should have to ignore what he did; but seeing that you are 
blushing at his reproof, why do you not erase the word from your pamphlet, instead of abusing the 
reprover? Yes, but he did not understand the drift of the argument. Well, how do we do wrong, if being 
human, we guessed at the meaning from your actual words, having no comprehension of that which was 
buried in your heart? It is for God to see the inscrutable, and to inspect the characters of that which we 
have no means of comprehending, and to be cognizant of unlikeness in the invisible world. We can only 
judge by what we hear. 


S:41. THE THING THAT FOLLOWS IS NOT THE SAME AS THE THING THAT IT FOLLOWS 


He first says, “the attribute of being ungenerate follows the Deity.” By that we understood him to mean 
that this Ungeneracy is one of the things external to God. Then he says, “Or rather this Ungeneracy is His 
actual being.” We fail to understand the sequitur’ of this; we notice in fact something very queer and 
incongruous about it. If Ungeneracy follows God, and yet also constitutes His being, two beings will be 
attributed to one and the same subject in this view; so that God will be in the same way as He was before 
and has always been believed to be , but besides that will have another being accompanying, which they 
style Ungeneracy, quite distinct from Him Whose following’ it is, as our Master puts it. Well, if he 
commands us to think so, he must pardon our poverty of ideas, in not being able to follow out such subtle 
speculations. 


But if he disowns this view, and does not admit a double being in the Deity, one represented by the 
godhead, the other by the ungeneracy, let our friend, who is himself neither rash’ nor malignant,’ prevail 
upon himself not to be over partial to invective while these combats for the truth are being fought, but to 
explain to us, who are so wanting in culture, how that which follows is not one thing and that which leads 
another, but how both coalesce into one; for, in spite of what he says in defence of his statement, the 
absurdity of it remains; and the addition of that handful of words does not correct, as he asserts, the 
contradiction in it. I have not yet been able to see that any explanation at all is discoverable in them. But 
we will give what he has written verbatim. “We say, or rather the Ungeneracy is His actual being,’ without 
meaning to contract into the being that which we have proved to follow it, but applying follow’ to the title, 
but is to the being.” Accordingly when these things are taken together, the whole resulting argument 
would be, that the title Ungenerate follows, because to be Ungenerate is His actual being. But what 
expounder of this expounding shall we get? He says “without meaning to contract into the being that 
which we have proved to follow it.” Perhaps some of the guessers of riddles might tell us that by contract 
into’ he means fastening together.’ But who can see anything intelligible or coherent in the rest? The 
results of following’ belong, he tells us, not to the being, but to the title. But, most learned sir, what is the 
title? Is it in discord with the being, or does it not rather coincide with it in the thinking? If the title is 
inappropriate to the being, then how can the being be represented by the title; but if, as he himself 
phrases it, the being is fittingly defined by the title of Ungenerate, how can there be any parting of them 
after that? You make the name of the being follow one thing and the being itself another. And what then is 
the construction of the entire view?’ “The title Ungenerate follows God, seeing that He Himself is 
Ungenerate.” He says that there follows’ God, Who is something other than that which is Ungenerate, this 
very title. Then how can he place the definition of Godhead within the Ungeneracy? Again, he says that 
this title follows’ God as existing without a previous generation. Who will solve us the mystery of such 
riddles? Ungenerate’ preceding and then following; first a fittingly attached title of the being, and then 
following like a stranger! What, too, is the cause or this excessive flutter about this name; he gives to it 
the whole contents of godhead ; as if there will be nothing wanting in our adoration, if God be so named; 
and as if the whole system of our faith will be endangered, if He is not? Now, if a brief statement about 
this should not be deemed superfluous and irrelevant, we will thus explain the matter. 


S:42. EXPLANATION OF UNGENERATE,’ AND A STUDY’ OF ETERNITY 


The eternity of God’s life, to sketch it in mere outline, is on this wise. He is always to be apprehended as 
in existence; He admits not a time when He was not, and when He will not be. Those who draw a circular 
figure in plane geometry from a centre to the distance of the line of circumference tell us there is no 
definite beginning to their figure; and that the line is interrupted by no ascertained end any more than by 
any visible commencement: they say that, as it forms a single whole in itself with equal radii on all sides, 
it avoids giving any indication of beginning or ending. When, then, we compare the Infinite being to such 
a figure, circumscribed though it be, let none find fault with this account; for it is not on the 
circumference, but on the similarity which the figure bears to the Life which in every direction eludes the 
grasp, that we fix our attention when we affirm that such is our intuition of the Eternal. From the present 
instant, as from a centre and a “point,” we extend thought in all directions, to the immensity of that Life. 
We find that we are drawn round uninterruptedly and evenly, and that we are always following a 
circumference where there is nothing to grasp; we find the divine life returning upon itself in an unbroken 
continuity, where no end and no parts can be recognized. Of God’s eternity we say that which we have 
heard from prophecy ; viz. . that God is a king “of old,” and rules for ages, and for ever, and beyond. 
Therefore we define Him to be earlier than any beginning, and exceeding any end. Entertaining, then, this 


idea of the Almighty, as one that is adequate, we express it by two titles; i.e., Ungenerate’ and Endless’ 
represent this infinitude and continuity and ever-lastingness of the Deity. If we adopted only one of them 
for our idea, and if the remaining one was dropped, our meaning would be marred by this omission; for it 
is impossible with either one of them singly to express the notion residing in each of the two; but when 
one speaks of the endless,’ only the absence as regards an end has been indicated, and it does not follow 
that any hint has been given about a beginning; while, when one speaks of the Unoriginate ,’ the fact of 
being beyond a beginning has been expressed, but the case as regards an end has been left quite 
doubtful. 


Seeing, then, that these two titles equally help to express the eternity of the divine life, it is high time to 
inquire why our friends cut in two the complete meaning of this eternity, and declare that the one 
meaning, which is the negation of beginning, constitutes God’s being (instead of merely forming part of 
the definition of eternity ), while they consider the other, which is the negation of end, as amongst the 
externals of that being. It is difficult to see the reason for thus assigning the negation of beginning to the 
realm of being, while they banish the negation of end outside that realm. The two are our conceptions of 
the same thing; and, therefore, either both should be admitted to the definition of being, or, if the one is to 
be judged inadmissible, the other should be rejected also. If, however, they are determined thus to divide 
the thought of eternity, and to make the one fall within the realm of that being, and to reckon the other 
with the non-realities of Deity (for the thoughts which they adopt on this subject are grovelling, and, like 
birds who have shed their feathers, they are unable to soar into the sublimities of theology), I would 
advise them to reverse their teaching, and to count the unending as being, overlooking the unoriginate 
rather, and assigning the palm to that which is future and excites hope, rather than to that which is past 
and stale. Seeing, I say (and I speak thus owing to their narrowness of spirit, and lower the discussion to 
the level of a child’s conception), the past period of his life is nothing to him who has lived it, and all his 
interest is centred on the future and on that which can be looked forward to, that which has no end will 
have more value than that which has no beginning. So let our thoughts upon the divine nature be worthy 
and exalted ones; or else, if they are going to judge of it according to human tests, let the future be more 
valued by them than the past, and let them confine the being of the Deity to that, since time’s lapse 
sweeps away with it all existence in the past, whereas expected existence gains substance from our hope . 


Now I broach these ridiculously childish suggestions as to children sitting in the market-place and playing 
; for when one looks into the grovelling earthliness of their heretical teaching it is impossible to help 
falling into a sort of sportive childishness. It would be right, however, to add this to what we have said, 
viz., that, as the idea of eternity is completed only by means of both (as we have already argued), by the 
negation of a beginning and also by that of an end, if they confine God’s being to the one, their definition 
of this being will be manifestly imperfect and curtailed by half; it is thought of only by the absence of 
beginning, and does not contain the absence of end within itself as an essential element. But if they do 
combine both negations, and so complete their definition of the being of God, observe, again, the 
absurdity that is at once apparent in this view; it will be found, after all their efforts, to be at variance not 
only with the Only-begotten, but with itself. The case is clear and does not require much dwelling upon. 
The idea of a beginning and the idea of an end are opposed each to each; the meanings of each differ as 
widely as the other diametric oppositions , where there is no half-way proposition below . If any one is 
asked to define beginning,’ he will not give a definition the same as that of end; but will carry his 
definition of it to the opposite extremity. Therefore also the two contraries of these will be separated from 
each other by the same distance of opposition; and that which is without beginning, being contrary to that 
which is to be seen by a beginning, will be a very different thing from that which is endless, or the 
negation of end. If, then, they import both these attributes into the being of God, I mean the negations of 
end and of beginning, they will exhibit this Deity of theirs as a combination of two contradictory and 
discordant things, because the contrary ideas to beginning and end reproduce on their side also the 
contradiction existing between beginning and end. Contraries of contradictories are themselves 
contradictory of each other. In fact, it is always a true axiom, that two things which are naturally opposed 
to two things mutually opposite are themselves opposed to each other; as we may see by example. Water 
is opposed to fire; therefore also the forces destructive of these are opposed to each other; if moistness is 
apt to extinguish fire, and dryness is apt to destroy water, the opposition of fire to water is continued in 
those qualities themselves which are contrary to them; so that dryness is plainly opposed to moistness. 
Thus, when beginning and end have to be placed (diametrically) opposite each other , the terms contrary 
to these also contradict each other in their meaning, I mean, the negations of end and of beginning. Well, 
then, if they determine that one only of these negations is indicative of the being (to repeat my former 
assertion), they will bear evidence to half only of God’s existence, confining it to the absence of beginning, 
and refusing to extend it to the absence of end; whereas, if they import both into their definition of it, they 
will actually exhibit it so as a combination of contradictions in the way that has been said; for these two 
negations of beginning and of end, by virtue of the contradiction existing between beginning and end, will 
part it asunder. So their Deity will be found to be a sort of patchwork compound, a conglomerate of 
contradictions. 


But there is not, neither shall there be, in the Church of God a teaching such as that, which can make One 
who is single and incomposite not only multiform and patchwork, but also the combination of opposites. 
The simplicity of the True Faith assumes God to be that which He is, viz., incapable of being grasped by 
any term, or any idea, or any other device of our apprehension, remaining beyond the reach not only of 


the human but of the angelic and of all supramundane intelligence, unthinkable, unutterable, above all 
expression in words, having but one name that can represent His proper nature, the single name of being 
Above every name ‘; which is granted to the Only-begotten also, because “all that the Father hath is the 
Son’s.” The orthodox theory allows these words, I mean “Ungenerate,” “Endless,” to be indicative of God’s 
eternity, but not of His being; so that “Ungenerate” means that no source or cause lies beyond Him, and 
“Endless” means that His kingdom will be brought to a standstill in no end. “Thou art the same,” the 
prophet says, “and Thy years shall not fail ,” showing by “art” that He subsists out of no cause, and by the 
words following, that the blessedness of His life is ceaseless and unending. 


But, perhaps, some one amongst even very religious people will pause over these investigations of ours 
upon God’s eternity, and say that it will be difficult from what we have said for the Faith in the Only- 
begotten to escape unhurt. Of two unacceptable doctrines, he will say, our account must inevitably be 
brought into contact with one. Either we shall make out that the Son is Ungenerate, which is absurd; or 
else we shall deny Him Eternity altogether, a denial which that fraternity of blasphemers make their 
specialty. For if Eternity is characterized by having no beginning and end, it is inevitable either that we 
must be impious and deny the Son Eternity, or that we must be led in our secret thoughts about Him into 
the idea of Ungeneracy. What, then, shall we answer? That if, in conceiving of the Father before the Son 
on the single score of causation, we inserted any mark of time before the subsistence of the Only- 
begotten, the belief which we have in the Son’s eternity might with reason be said to be endangered. But, 
as it is, the Eternal nature, equally in the case of the Father’s and the Son’s life, and, as well, in what we 
believe about the Holy Ghost, admits not of the thought that it will ever cease to be; for where time is not, 
the “when” is annihilated with it. And if the Son, always appearing with the thought of the Father, is 
always found in the category of existence, what danger is there in owning the Eternity of the Only- 
begotten, Who “hath neither beginning of days, nor end of life .” For as He is Light from Light, Life from 
Life, Good from Good, and Wise, Just, Strong, and all else in the same way, so most certainly is He Eternal 
from Eternal. 


But a lover of controversial wrangling catches up the argument, on the ground that such a sequence 
would make Him Ungenerate from Ungenerate. Let him, however, cool his combative heart, and insist 
upon the proper expressions, for in confessing His coming from the Father’ he has banished all ideas of 
Ungeneracy as regards the Only-begotten; and there will be then no danger in pronouncing Him Eternal 
and yet not Ungenerate. On the one hand, because the existence of the Son is not marked by any intervals 
of time, and the infinitude of His life flows back before the ages and onward beyond them in an all- 
pervading tide, He is properly addressed with the title of Eternal; again, on the other hand, because the 
thought of Him as Son in fact and title gives us the thought of the Father as inalienably joined to it, He 
thereby stands clear of an ungenerate existence being imputed to Him, while He is always with a Father 
Who always is, as those inspired words of our Master expressed it, “bound by way of generation to His 
Father’s Ungeneracy.” Our account of the Holy Ghost will be the same also; the difference is only in the 
place assigned in order. For as the Son is bound to the Father, and, while deriving existence from Him, is 
not substantially after Him, so again the Holy Spirit is in touch with the Only-begotten, Who is conceived 
of as before the Spirit’s subsistence only in the theoretical light of a cause . Extensions in time find no 
admittance in the Eternal Life; so that, when we have removed the thought of cause, the Holy Trinity in no 
single way exhibits discord with itself; and to It is glory due. 


Book II 


S:1. THE SECOND BOOK DECLARES THE INCARNATION OF GOD THE WORD, AND THE FAITH DELIVERED BY THE 
LORD TO HIS DISCIPLES, AND ASSERTS THAT THE HERETICS WHO ENDEAVOUR TO OVERTHROW THIS FAITH AND 
DEVISE OTHER ADDITIONAL NAMES ARE OF THEIR FATHER THE DEVIL 


The Christian Faith, which in accordance with the command of our Lord has been preached to all nations 
by His disciples, is neither of men, nor by men, but by our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, Who being the Word, 
the Life, the Light, the Truth, and God, and Wisdom, and all else that He is by nature, for this cause above 
all was made in the likeness of man, and shared our nature, becoming like us in all things, yet without sin. 
He was like us in all things, in that He took upon Him manhood in its entirety with soul and body, so that 
our salvation was accomplished by means of both:—He, I say, appeared on earth and “conversed with men 
,” that men might no longer have opinions according to their own notions about the Self-existent, 
formulating into a doctrine the hints that come to them from vague conjectures, but that we might be 
convinced that God has truly been manifested in the flesh, and believe that to be the only true “mystery of 
godliness ,” which was delivered to us by the very Word and God, Who by Himself spake to His Apostles, 
and that we might receive the teaching concerning the transcendent nature of the Deity which is given to 
us, as it were, “through a glass darkly “ from the older Scriptures,—from the Law, and the Prophets, and 
the Sapiential Books, as an evidence of the truth fully revealed to us, reverently accepting the meaning of 
the things which have been spoken, so as to accord in the faith set forth by the Lord of the whole 
Scriptures , which faith we guard as we received it, word for word, in purity, without falsification, judging 
even a slight divergence from the words delivered to us an extreme blasphemy and impiety. We believe, 
then, even as the Lord set forth the Faith to His Disciples, when He said, “Go, teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost .” This is the word of the mystery 
whereby through the new birth from above our nature is transformed from the corruptible to the 
incorruptible, being renewed from “the old man,” “according to the image of Him who created “ at the 
beginning the likeness to the Godhead. In the Faith then which was delivered by God to the Apostles we 
admit neither subtraction, nor alteration, nor addition, knowing assuredly that he who presumes to 
pervert the Divine utterance by dishonest quibbling, the same “is of his father the devil,” who leaves the 
words of truth and “speaks of his own,” becoming the father of a lie . For whatsoever is said otherwise 
than in exact accord with the truth is assuredly false and not true. 


S$:2. GREGORY THEN MAKES AN EXPLANATION AT LENGTH TOUCHING THE ETERNAL FATHER, THE SON, AND THE 
HOLY SPIRIT 


Since then this doctrine is put forth by the Truth itself, it follows that anything which the inventors of 
pestilent heresies devise besides to subvert this Divine utterance,—as, for example, calling the Father 
“Maker” and “Creator” of the Son instead of “Father,” and the Son a “result,” a “creature,” a “product,” 
instead of “Son,” and the Holy Spirit the “creature of a creature,” and the “product of a product,” instead 
of His proper title the “Spirit,” and whatever those who fight against God are pleased to say of Him,—all 
such fancies we term a denial and violation of the Godhead revealed to us in this doctrine. For once for all 
we have learned from the Lord, through Whom comes the transformation of our nature from mortality to 
immortality,—from Him, I say, we have learned to what we ought to look with the eyes of our 
understanding,—that is, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. We say that it is a terrible and soul- 
destroying thing to misinterpret these Divine utterances and to devise in their stead assertions to subvert 
them,—assertions pretending to correct God the Word, Who appointed that we should maintain these 
statements as part of our faith. For each of these titles understood in its natural sense becomes for 
Christians a rule of truth and a law of piety. For while there are many other names by which Deity is 
indicated in the Historical Books, in the Prophets and in the Law, our Master Christ passes by all these 
and commits to us these titles as better able to bring us to the faith about the Self-Existent, declaring that 
it suffices us to cling to the title, “Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” in order to attain to the apprehension of 
Him Who is absolutely Existent, Who is one and yet not one. In regard to essence He is one, wherefore the 
Lord ordained that we should look to one Name: but in regard to the attributes indicative of the Persons, 
our belief in Him is distinguished into belief in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; He is divided 
without separation, and united without confusion. For when we hear the title “Father” we apprehend the 
meaning to be this, that the name is not understood with reference to itself alone, but also by its special 
signification indicates the relation to the Son. For the term “Father” would have no meaning apart by 
itself, if “Son” were not connoted by the utterance of the word “Father.” When, then, we learnt the name 
“Father” we were taught at the same time, by the selfsame title, faith also in the Son. Now since Deity by 
its very nature is permanently and immutably the same in all that pertains to its essence, nor did it at any 
time fail to be anything that it now is, nor will it at any future time be anything that it now is not, and 
since He Who is the very Father was named Father by the Word, and since in the Father the Son is 
implied,—since these things are so, we of necessity believe that He Who admits no change or alteration in 


His nature was always entirely what He is now, or, if there is anything which He was not, that He 
assuredly is not now. Since then He is named Father by the very Word, He assuredly always was Father, 
and is and will be even as He was. For surely it is not lawful in speaking of the Divine and unimpaired 
Essence to deny that what is excellent always belonged to It. For if He was not always what He now is, He 
certainly changed either from the better to the worse or from the worse to the better, and of these 
assertions the impiety is equal either way, whichever statement is made concerning the Divine nature. But 
in fact the Deity is incapable of change and alteration. So, then, everything that is excellent and good is 
always contemplated in the fountain of excellency. But “the Only-begotten God, Who is in the bosom of the 
Father “ is excellent, and beyond all excellency:—mark you, He says, “Who is in the bosom of the Father,” 
not “Who came to be” there. 


Well then, it has been demonstrated by these proofs that the Son is from all eternity to be contemplated in 
the Father, in Whom He is, being Life and Light and Truth, and every noble name and conception—to say 
that the Father ever existed by Himself apart from these attributes is a piece of the utmost impiety and 
infatuation. For if the Son, as the Scripture saith, is the Power of God, and Wisdom, and Truth, and Light, 
and Sanctification, and Peace, and Life, and the like, then before the Son existed, according to the view of 
the heretics, these things also had no existence at all. And if these things had no existence they must 
certainly conceive the bosom of the Father to have been devoid of such excellences. To the end, then, that 
the Father might not be conceived as destitute of the excellences which are His own, and that the doctrine 
might not run wild into this extravagance, the right faith concerning the Son is necessarily included in our 
Lord’s utterance with the contemplation of the eternity of the Father. And for this reason He passes over 
all those names which are employed to indicate the surpassing excellence of the Divine nature , and 
delivers to us as part of our profession of faith the title of “Father” as better suited to indicate the truth, 
being a title which, as has been said, by its relative sense connotes with itself the Son, while the Son, Who 
is in the Father, always is what He essentially is, as has been said already, because the Deity by Its very 
nature does not admit of augmentation. For It does not perceive any other good outside of Itself, by 
participation in which It could acquire any accession, but is always immutable, neither casting away what 
It has, nor acquiring what It has not: for none of Its properties are such as to be cast away. And if there is 
anything whatsoever blessed, unsullied, true and good, associated with Him and in Him, we see of 
necessity that the good and holy Spirit must belong to Him , not by way of accretion. That Spirit is 
indisputably a princely Spirit , a quickening Spirit, the controlling and sanctifying force of all creation, the 
Spirit that “worketh all in all” as He wills . Thus we conceive no gap between the anointed Christ and His 
anointing, between the King and His sovereignty, between Wisdom and the Spirit of Wisdom, between 
Truth and the Spirit of Truth, between Power and the Spirit of Power, but as there is contemplated from 
all eternity in the Father the Son, Who is Wisdom and Truth, and Counsel, and Might, and Knowledge, and 
Understanding, so there is also contemplated in Him the Holy Spirit, Who is the Spirit of Wisdom, and of 
Truth, and of Counsel, and of Understanding, and all else that the Son is and is called. For which reason 
we say that to the holy disciples the mystery of godliness was committed in a form expressing at once 
union and distinction,—that we should believe on the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. For the differentiation of the subsistences makes the distinction of Persons clear and free from 
confusion, while the one Name standing in the forefront of the declaration of the Faith clearly expounds to 
us the unity of essence of the Persons Whom the Faith declares,—I mean, of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit. For by these appellations we are taught not a difference of nature, but only the 
special attributes that mark the subsistences , so that we know that neither is the Father the Son, nor the 
Son the Father, nor the Holy Spirit either the Father or the Son, and recognize each by the distinctive 
mark of His Personal Subsistence , in illimitable perfection, at once contemplated by Himself and not 
divided from that with Which He is connected. 


S:3. GREGORY PROCEEDS TO DISCUSS THE RELATIVE FORCE OF THE UNNAMEABLE NAME OF THE HOLY TRINITY 
AND THE MUTUAL RELATION OF THE PERSONS, AND MOREOVER THE UNKNOWABLE CHARACTER OF THE 
ESSENCE, AND THE CONDESCENSION ON HIS PART TOWARDS US, HIS GENERATION OF THE VIRGIN, AND HIS 
SECOND COMING, THE RESURRECTION FROM THE DEAD AND FUTURE RETRIBUTION 


What then means that unnameable name concerning which the Lord said, “Baptizing them into the name,” 
and did not add the actual significant term which “the name” indicates? We have concerning it this notion, 
that all things that exist in the creation are defined by means of their several names. Thus whenever a 
man speaks of “heaven” he directs the notion of the hearer to the created object indicated by this name, 
and he who mentions “man” or some animal, at once by the mention of the name impresses upon the 
hearer the form of the creature, and in the same way all other things, by means of the names imposed 
upon them, are depicted in the heart of him who by hearing receives the appellation imposed upon the 
thing. The uncreated Nature alone, which we acknowledge in the Father, and in the Son, and in the Holy 
Spirit, surpasses all significance of names. For this cause the Word, when He spoke of “the name” in 
delivering the Faith, did not add what it is,—for how could a name be found for that which is above every 
name?—but gave authority that whatever name our intelligence by pious effort be enabled to discover to 
indicate the transcendent Nature, that name should be applied alike to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
whether it be “the Good” or “the Incorruptible,” whatever name each may think proper to be employed to 
indicate the undefiled Nature of Godhead. And by this deliverance the Word seems to me to lay down for 
us this law, that we are to be persuaded that the Divine Essence is ineffable and incomprehensible: for it 
is plain that the title of Father does not present to us the Essence, but only indicates the relation to the 


Son. It follows, then, that if it were possible for human nature to be taught the essence of God, He “Who 
will have all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth “ would not have suppressed the 
knowledge upon this matter. But as it is, by saying nothing concerning the Divine Essence, He showed 
that the knowledge thereof is beyond our power, while when we have learnt that of which we are capable, 
we stand in no need of the knowledge beyond our capacity, as we have in the profession of faith in the 
doctrine delivered to us what suffices for our salvation. For to learn that He is the absolutely existent, 
together with Whom, by the relative force of the term, there is also declared the majesty of the Son, is the 
fullest teaching of godliness; the Son, as has been said, implying in close union with Himself the Spirit of 
Life and Truth, inasmuch as He is Himself Life and Truth. 


These distinctions being thus established, while we anathematize all heretical fancies in the sphere of 
divine doctrines, we believe, even as we were taught by the voice of the Lord, in the Name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, acknowledging together with this faith also the dispensation that 
has been set on foot on behalf of men by the Lord of the creation. For He “being in the form of God 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but made Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him the 
form of a servant ,” and being incarnate in the Holy Virgin redeemed us from death “in which we were 
held,” “sold under sin ,” giving as the ransom for the deliverance of our souls His precious blood which He 
poured out by His Cross, and having through Himself made clear for us the path of the resurrection from 
the dead, shall come in His own time in the glory of the Father to judge every soul in righteousness, when 
“all that are in the graves shall hear His voice, and shall come forth, they that have done good unto the 
resurrection of life, and they that have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation .” But that the 
pernicious heresy that is now being sown broadcast by Eunomius may not, by falling upon the mind of 
some of the simpler sort and being left without investigation, do harm to guileless faith, we are 
constrained to set forth the profession which they circulate and to strive to expose the mischief of their 
teaching. 


S:4. HE NEXT SKILFULLY CONFUTES THE PARTIAL, EMPTY AND BLASPHEMOUS STATEMENT OF EUNOMIUS ON 
THE SUBJECT OF THE ABSOLUTELY EXISTENT 


Now the wording of their doctrine is as follows: “We believe in the one and only true God, according to 
the teaching of the Lord Himself, not honouring Him with a lying title (for He cannot lie), but really 
existent, one God in nature and in glory, who is without beginning, eternally, without end, alone.” Let not 
him who professes to believe in accordance with the teaching of the Lord pervert the exposition of the 
faith that was made concerning the Lord of all to suit his own fancy, but himself follow the utterance of 
the truth. Since then, the expression of the Faith comprehends the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost, what agreement has this construction of theirs to show with the utterances of the Lord, 
so as to refer such a doctrine to the teaching of those utterances? They cannot manage to show where in 
the Gospels the Lord said that we should believe on “the one and only true God:” unless they have some 
new Gospel. For the Gospels which are read in the churches continuously from ancient times to the 
present day, do not contain this saying which tells us that we should believe in or baptize into “the one 
and only true God,” as these people say, but “in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” But as we were taught by the voice of the Lord, this we say, that the word “one” does not indicate 
the Father alone, but comprehends in its significance the Son with the Father, inasmuch as the Lord said, 
“Tand My Father are one .” In like manner also the name “God” belongs equally to the Beginning in which 
the Word was, and to the Word Who was in the Beginning. For the Evangelist tells us that “the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God .” So that when Deity is expressed the Son is included no less than the 
Father. Moreover, the true cannot be conceived as something alien from and unconnected with the truth. 
But that the Lord is the Truth no one at all will dispute, unless he be one estranged from the truth. If, 
then, the Word is in the One, and is God and Truth, as is proclaimed in the Gospels, on what teaching of 
the Lord does he base his doctrine who makes use of these distinctive terms? For the antithesis is 
between “only” and “not only,” between “God” and “no God,” between “true” and “untrue.” If it is with 
respect to idols that they make their distinction of phrases, we too agree. For the name of “deity” is given, 
in an equivocal sense, to the idols of the heathen, seeing that “all the gods of the heathen are demons,” 
and in another sense marks the contrast of the one with the many, of the true with the false, of those who 
are not Gods with Him who is God . But if the contrast is one with the Only-begotten God , let our sages 
learn that truth has its opposite only in falsehood, and God in one who is not God. But inasmuch as the 
Lord Who is the Truth is God, and is in the Father and is one relatively to the Father , there is no room in 
the true doctrine for these distinctions of phrases. For he who truly believes in the One sees in the One 
Him Who is completely united with Him in truth, and deity, and essence, and life, and wisdom, and in all 
attributes whatsoever: or, if he does not see in the One Him Who is all these it is in nothing that he 
believes. For without the Son the Father has neither existence nor name, any more than the Powerful 
without Power, or the Wise without Wisdom. For Christ is “the Power of God and the Wisdom of God ;” so 
that he who imagines he sees the One God apart from power, truth, wisdom, life, or the true light, either 
sees nothing at all or else assuredly that which is evil. For the withdrawal of the good attributes becomes 
a positing and origination of evil. 


“Not honouring Him,” he says, “with a lying title, for He cannot lie.” By that phrase I pray that Eunomius 
may abide, and so bear witness to the truth that it cannot lie. For if he would be of this mind, that 
everything that is uttered by the Lord is far removed from falsehood, he will of course be persuaded that 


” 


He speaks the truth Who says, “I am in the Father, and the Father in Me ,”—plainly, the One in His 
entirety, in the Other in His entirety, the Father not superabounding in the Son, the Son not being 
deficient in the Father,—and Who says also that the Son should be honoured as the Father is honoured , 
and “He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father ,” and “no man knoweth the Father save the Son ,” in all 
which passages there is no hint given to those who receive these declarations as genuine, of any variation 
of glory, or of essence, or anything else, between the Father and the Son. 


“Really existent,” he says, “one God in nature and in glory.” Real existence is opposed to unreal existence. 
Now each of existing things is really existent in so far as it is; but that which, so far as appearance and 
suggestion go, seems to be, but is not, this is not really existent, as for example an appearance in a dream 
or a man in a picture. For these and such like things, though they exist so far as appearance is concerned, 
have not real existence. If then they maintain, in accordance with the Jewish opinion, that the Only- 
begotten God does not exist at all, they are right in predicating real existence of the Father alone. But if 
they do not deny the existence of the Maker of all things, let them be content not to deprive of real 
existence Him Who is, Who in the Divine appearance to Moses gave Himself the name of Existent, when 
He said, “I am that Iam :” even as Eunomius in his later argument agrees with this, saying that it was He 
Who appeared to Moses. Then he says that God is “one in nature and in glory.” Whether God exists 
without being by nature God, he who uses these words may perhaps know: but if it be true that he who is 
not by nature God is not God at all, let them learn from the great Paul that they who serve those who are 
not Gods do not serve God .” But we “serve the living and true God,” as the Apostle says : and He Whom 
we serve is Jesus the Christ . For Him the Apostle Paul even exults in serving, saying, “Paul, a servant of 
Jesus Christ .” We then, who no longer serve them which by nature are no Gods , have come to the 
knowledge of Him Who by nature is God, to Whom every knee boweth “of things in heaven and things in 
earth and things under the earth .” But we should not have been His servants had we not believed that 
this is the living and true God, to Whom “every tongue maketh confession that Jesus is Lord to the glory of 
God the Father .” 


“God,” he says, “Who is without beginning, eternally, without end, alone.” Once more “understand, ye 
simple ones,” as Solomon says, “his subtlety ,” lest haply ye be deceived and fall headlong into the denial 
of the Godhead of the Only-begotten Son. That is without end which admits not of death and decay: that, 
likewise, is called everlasting which is not only for a time. That, therefore, which is neither everlasting nor 
without end is surely seen in the nature which is perishable and mortal. Accordingly he who predicates 
“unendingness” of the one and only God, and does not include the Son in the assertion of “unendingness” 
and “eternity,” maintains by such a proposition, that He Whom he thus contrasts with the eternal and 
unending is perishable and temporary. But we, even when we are told that God “only hath immortality ,” 
understand by “immortality” the Son. For life is immortality, and the Lord is that life, Who said, “I am the 
Life .” And if He be said to dwell “in the light that no man can approach unto ,” again we make no 
difficulty in understanding that the true Light, unapproachable by falsehood, is the Only-begotten, in 
Whom we learn from the Truth itself that the Father is . Of these opinions let the reader choose the more 
devout, whether we are to think of the Only-begotten in a manner worthy of the Godhead, or to call Him, 
as heresy prescribes, perishable and temporary. 


S:5. HE NEXT MARVELLOUSLY OVERTHROWS THE UNINTELLIGIBLE STATEMENTS OF EUNOMIUS WHICH ASSERT 
THAT THE ESSENCE OF THE FATHER IS NOT SEPARATED OR DIVIDED, AND DOES NOT BECOME ANYTHING ELSE 


“We believe in God,” he tells us, “not separated as regards the essence wherein He is one, into more than 
one, or becoming sometimes one and sometimes another, or changing from being what He is, or passing 
from one essence to assume the guise of a threefold personality: for He is always and absolutely one, 
remaining uniformly and unchangeably the only God.” From these citations the discreet reader may well 
separate first of all the idle words inserted in the statement without any meaning from those which 
appear to have some sense, and afterwards examine the meaning that is discoverable in what remains of 
his statement, to ascertain whether it is compatible with due reverence towards Christ. 


The first, then, of the statements cited is completely divorced from any intelligible meaning, good or bad. 
For what sense there is in the words, “not separated, as regards the essence wherein He is one, into more 
than one, or becoming sometimes one and sometimes another, or changing from being what He is,” 
Eunomius himself could not tell us, and I do not think that any of his allies could find in the words any 
shadow of meaning. When he speaks of Him as “not separated in regard to the essence wherein He is 
one,” he says either that He is not separated from His own essence, or that His own essence is not divided 
from Him. This unmeaning statement is nothing but a random combination of noise and empty sound. And 
why should one spend time in the investigation of these meaningless expressions? For how does any one 
remain in existence when separated from his own essence? or how is the essence of anything divided and 
displayed apart? Or how is it possible for one to depart from that wherein he is, and become another, 
getting outside himself? But he adds, “not passing from one essence to assume the guise of three persons: 
for He is always and absolutely one, remaining uniformly and unchangeably the only God.” I think the 
absence of meaning in his statement is plain to every one without a word from me: against this let any one 
argue who thinks there is any sense or meaning in what he says: he who has an eye to discern the force of 
words will decline to involve himself in a struggle with unsubstantial shadows. For what force has it 
against our doctrine to say “not separated or divided into more than one as regards the essence wherein 


natural process; nor does it expel mental function—it withdraws it for a time. It is one thing to shake, it is 
another thing to move; one thing to destroy, another thing to agitate. That, therefore, which memory 
supplies betokens soundness of mind; and that which a sound mind ecstatically experiences whilst the 
memory remains unchecked, is a kind of madness. We are accordingly not said to be mad, but to dream, in 
that state; to be in the full possession also of our mental faculties, if we are at any time. For although the 
power to exercise these faculties may be dimmed in us, it is still not extinguished; except that it may seem 
to be itself absent at the very time that the ecstasy is energizing in us in its special manner, in such wise 
as to bring before us images of a sound mind and of wisdom, even as it does those of aberration. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


DIVERSITY OF DREAMS AND VISIONS. EPICURUS THOUGHT LIGHTLY OF THEM, THOUGH GENERALLY MOST 
HIGHLY VALUED. INSTANCES OF DREAMS 


We now find ourselves constrained to express an opinion about the character of the dreams by which the 
soul is excited. And when shall we arrive at the subject of death? And on such a question I would say, 
When God shall permit: that admits of no long delay which must needs happen at all events. Epicurus has 
given it as his opinion that dreams are altogether vain things; (but he says this) when liberating the Deity 
from all sort of care, and dissolving the entire order of the world, and giving to all things the aspect of 
merest chance, casual in their issues, fortuitous in their nature. Well, now, if such be the nature of things, 
there must be some chance even for truth, because it is impossible for it to be the only thing to be 
exempted from the fortune which is due to all things. Homer has assigned two gates to dreams,—the 
horny one of truth, the ivory one of error and delusion. For, they say, it is possible to see through horn, 
whereas ivory is untransparent. Aristotle, while expressing his opinion that dreams are in most cases 
untrue, yet acknowledges that there is some truth in them. The people of Telmessus will not admit that 
dreams are in any case unmeaning, but they blame their own weakness when unable to conjecture their 
signification. Now, who is such a stranger to human experience as not sometimes to have perceived some 
truth in dreams? I shall force a blush from Epicurus, if I only glance at some few of the more remarkable 
instances. Herodotus relates how that Astyages, king of the Medes, saw in a dream issuing from the womb 
of his virgin daughter a flood which inundated Asia; and again, in the year which followed her marriage, 
he saw a vine growing out from the same part of her person, which overspread the whole of Asia. The 
same story is told prior to Herodotus by Charon of Lampsacus. Now they who interpreted these visions 
did not deceive the mother when they destined her son for so great an enterprise, for Cyrus both 
inundated and overspread Asia. Philip of Macedon, before he became a father, had seen imprinted on the 
pudenda of his consort Olympias the form of a small ring, with a lion as a seal. He had concluded that an 
offspring from her was out of the question (I suppose because the lion only becomes once a father), when 
Aristodemus or Aristophon happened to conjecture that nothing of an unmeaning or empty import lay 
under that seal, but that a son of very illustrious character was portended. They who know anything of 
Alexander recognise in him the lion of that small ring. Ephorus writes to this effect. Again, Heraclides has 
told us, that a certain woman of Himera beheld in a dream Dionysius’ tyranny over Sicily. Euphorion has 
publicly recorded as a fact, that, previous to giving birth to Seleucus, his mother Laodice foresaw that he 
was destined for the empire of Asia. I find again from Strabo, that it was owing to a dream that even 
Mithridates took possession of Pontus; and I further learn from Callisthenes that it was from the 
indication of a dream that Baraliris the Illyrian stretched his dominion from the Molossi to the frontiers of 
Macedon. The Romans, too, were acquainted with dreams of this kind. From a dream Marcus Tullius 
(Cicero) had learnt how that one, who was yet only a little boy, and in a private station, who was also plain 
Julius Octavius, and personally unknown to (Cicero) himself, was the destined Augustus, and the 
suppressor and destroyer of (Rome’s) civil discords. This is recorded in the Commentaries of Vitellius. But 
visions of this prophetic kind were not confined to predictions of supreme power; for they indicated perils 
also, and catastrophes: as, for instance, when Caesar was absent from the battle of Philippi through 
illness, and thereby escaped the sword of Brutus and Cassius, and then although he expected to 
encounter greater danger still from the enemy in the field, he quitted his tent for it, in obedience to a 
vision of Artorius, and so escaped (the capture by the enemy, who shortly after took possession of the 
tent); as, again, when the daughter of Polycrates of Samos foresaw the crucifixion which awaited him from 
the anointing of the sun and the bath of Jupiter. So likewise in sleep revelations are made of high honours 
and eminent talents; remedies are also discovered, thefts brought to light, and treasures indicated. Thus 
Cicero’s eminence, whilst he was still a little boy, was foreseen by his nurse. The swan from the breast of 
Socrates soothing men, is his disciple Plato. The boxer Leonymus is cured by Achilles in his dreams. 
Sophocles the tragic poet discovers, as he was dreaming, the golden crown, which had been lost from the 
citadel of Athens. Neoptolemus the tragic actor, through intimations in his sleep from Ajax himself, saves 
from destruction the hero’s tomb on the Rhoetean shore before Troy; and as he removes the decayed 
stones, he returns enriched with gold. How many commentators and chroniclers vouch for this 
phenomenon? There are Artemon, Antiphon, Strato, Philochorus, Epicharmus, Serapion, Cratippus, and 
Dionysius of Rhodes, and Hermippus—the entire literature of the age. I shall only laugh at all, if indeed I 
ought to laugh at the man who fancied that he was going to persuade us that Saturn dreamt before 
anybody else; which we can only believe if Aristotle, (who would fain help us to such an opinion,) lived 
prior to any other person. Pray forgive me for laughing. Epicharmus, indeed, as well as Philochorus the 
Athenian, assigned the very highest place among divinations to dreams. The whole world is full of oracles 
of this description: there are the oracles of Amphiaraus at Oropus, of Amphilochus at Mallus, of Sarpedon 


He is one, or becoming sometimes one and sometimes another, or passing from one essence to assume the 
guise of three persons?”—things that are neither said nor believed by Christians nor understood by 
inference from the truths we confess. For who ever said or heard any one else say in the Church of God, 
that the Father is either separated or divided as regards His essence, or becomes sometimes one, 
sometimes another, coming to be outside Himself, or assumes the guise of three persons? These things 
Eunomius says to himself, not arguing with us but stringing together his own trash, mixing with the 
impiety of his utterances a great deal of absurdity. For we say that it is equally impious and ungodly to call 
the Lord of the creation a created being and to think that the Father, in that He is, is separated or split up, 
or departs from Himself, or assumes the guise of three persons, like clay or wax moulded in various 
shapes. 


But let us examine the words that follow: “He is always and absolutely one, remaining uniformly and 
unchangeably the only God.” If he is speaking about the Father, we agree with him, for the Father is most 
truly one, alone and always absolutely uniform and unchangeable, never at any time present or future 
ceasing to be what He is. If then such an assertion as this has regard to the Father, let him not contend 
with the doctrine of godliness, inasmuch as on this point he is in harmony with the Church. For he who 
confesses that the Father is always and unchangeably the same, being one and only God, holds fast the 
word of godliness, if in the Father he sees the Son, without Whom the Father neither is nor is named. But 
if he is inventing some other God besides the Father, let him dispute with the Jews or with those who are 
called Hypsistiani, between whom and the Christians there is this difference, that they acknowledge that 
there is a God Whom they term the Highest or Almighty, but do not admit that he is Father; while a 
Christian, if he believe not in the Father, no Christian at all. 


S:6. HE THEN SHOWS THE UNITY OF THE SON WITH THE FATHER AND EUNOMIUS’ LACK OF UNDERSTANDING 
AND KNOWLEDGE IN THE SCRIPTURES 


What he adds next after this is as follows:—”Having no sharer,” he says, “in His Godhead, no divider of 
His glory, none who has lot in His power, or part in His royal throne: for He is the one and only God, the 
Almighty, God of Gods, King of Kings, Lord of Lords.” I know not to whom Eunomius refers when he 
protests that the Father admits none to share His Godhead with Himself. For if he uses such expressions 
with reference to vain idols and to the erroneous conceptions of those who worship them (even as Paul 
assures us that there is no agreement between Christ and Belial, and no fellowship between the temple of 
God and idols ) we agree with him. But if by these assertions he means to sever the Only-begotten God 
from the Godhead of the Father, let him be informed that he is providing us with a dilemma that may be 
turned against himself to refute his own impiety. For either he denies the Only-begotten God to be God at 
all, that he may preserve for the Father those prerogatives of deity which (according to him) are incapable 
of being shared with the Son, and thus is convicted as a transgressor by denying the God Whom 
Christians worship, or if he were to grant that the Son also is God, yet not agreeing in nature with the 
true God, he would be necessarily obliged to acknowledge that he maintains Gods sundered from one 
another by the difference of their natures. Let him choose which of these he will,—either to deny the 
Godhead of the Son, or to introduce into his creed a plurality of Gods. For whichever of these he chooses, 
it is all one as regards impiety: for we who are initiated into the mystery of godliness by the Divinely 
inspired words of the Scripture do not see between the Father and the Son a partnership of Godhead, but 
unity, inasmuch as the Lord hath taught us this by His own words, when He saith, “I and the Father are 
one ,” and “he that hath seen Me hath seen the Father .” For if He were not of the same nature as the 
Father, how could He either have had in Himself that which was different ? or how could He have shown 
in Himself that which was unlike, if the foreign and alien nature did not receive the stamp of that which 
was of a different kind from itself? But he says, “nor has He a divider of His glory.” Herein he speaks in 
accordance with the fact, even though he does not know what he is saying: for the Son does not divide the 
glory with the Father, but has the glory of the Father in its entirety, even as the Father has all the glory of 
the Son. For thus He spake to the Father “All Mine are Thine and Thine are Mine .” Wherefore also He 
says that He will appear on the Judgment Day “in the glory of the Father ,” when He will render to every 
man according to his works. And by this phrase He shows the unity of nature that subsists between them. 
For as “there is one glory of the sun and another glory of the moon ,” because of the difference between 
the natures of those luminaries (since if both had the same glory there would not be deemed to be any 
difference in their nature), so He Who foretold of Himself that He would appear in the glory of the Father 
indicated by the identity of glory their community of nature. 


But to say that the Son has no part in His Father’s royal throne argues an extraordinary amount of 
research into the oracles of God on the part of Eunomius, who, after his extreme devotion to the inspired 
Scriptures, has not yet heard, “Seek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand 
of God ,” and many similar passages, of which it would not be easy to reckon up the number, but which 
Eunomius has never learnt, and so denies that the Son is enthroned together with the Father. Again the 
phrase, “not having lot in his power,” we should rather pass by as unmeaning than confute as ungodly. For 
what sense is attached to the term “having lot” is not easy to discover from the common use of the word. 
Those cast lots, as the Scripture tells us, for the Lord’s vesture, who were unwilling to rend His garment, 
but disposed to make it over to that one of their number in whose favour the lot should decide . They then 
who thus cast lots among themselves for the “coat” may be said, perhaps, to “have had lot” in it. But here 
in the case of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, inasmuch as Their power resides in Their nature 


(for the Holy Spirit breathes “where He listeth ,” and “worketh all in all as He will ,” and the Son, by 
Whom all things were made, visible and invisible, in heaven and in earth, “did all things whatsoever He 
pleased ,” and “quickeneth whom He will ,” and the Father put “the times in His own power ,” while from 
the mention of “times” we conclude that all things done in time are subject to the power of the Father), if, 
I say, it has been demonstrated that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit alike are in a position of 
power to do what They will, it is impossible to see what sense there can be in the phrase “having lot in His 
power.” For the heir of all things, the maker of the ages , He Who shines with the Father’s glory and 
expresses in Himself the Father’s person, has all things that the Father Himself has, and is possessor of all 
His power, not that the right is transferred from the Father to the Son, but that it at once remains in the 
Father and resides in the Son. For He Who is in the Father is manifestly in the Father with all His own 
might, and He Who has the Father in Himself includes all the power and might of the Father. For He has 
in Himself all the Father, and not merely a part of Him: and He Who has Him entirely assuredly has His 
power as well. With what meaning, then, Eunomius asserts that the Father has “none who has lot in His 
power,” those perhaps can tell who are disciples of his folly: one who knows how to appreciate language 
confesses that he cannot understand phrases divorced from meaning. The Father, he says, “has none Who 
has lot in His power.” Why, who is there that says that the Father and Son contend together for power and 
cast lots to decide the matter? But the holy Eunomius comes as mediator between them and by a friendly 
agreement without lot assigns to the Father the superiority in power. 


Mark, I pray you, the absurdity and childishness of this grovelling exposition of his articles of faith. What! 
He Who “upholds all things by the word of His power ,” Who says what He wills to be done, and does what 
He wills by the very power of that command, He Whose power lags not behind His will and Whose will is 
the measure of His power (for “He spake the word and they were made, He commanded and they were 
created “), He Who made all things by Himself, and made them consist in Himself , without Whom no 
existing thing either came into being or remains in being,—He it is Who waits to obtain His power by 
some process of allotment! Judge you who hear whether the man who talks like this is in his senses. “For 
He is the one and only God, the Almighty,” he says. If by the title of “Almighty” he intends the Father, the 
language he uses is ours, and no strange language: but if he means some other God than the Father, let 
our patron of Jewish doctrines preach circumcision too, if he pleases. For the Faith of Christians is 
directed to the Father. And the Father is all these—Highest, Almighty, King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, 
and in a word all terms of highest significance are proper to the Father. But all that is the Father’s is the 
Son’s also; so that, on this understanding , we admit this phrase too. But if, leaving the Father, he speaks 
of another Almighty, he is speaking the language of the Jews or following the speculations of Plato,—for 
they say that that philosopher also affirms that there exists on high a maker and creator of certain 
subordinate gods. As then in the case of the Jewish and Platonic opinions he who does not believe in God 
the Father is not a Christian, even though in his creed he asserts an Almighty God, so Eunomius also 
falsely pretends to the name of Christian, being in inclination a Jew, or asserting the doctrines of the 
Greeks while putting on the guise of the title borne by Christians. And with regard to the next points he 
asserts the same account will apply. He says He is “God of Gods.” We make the declaration our own by 
adding the name of the Father, knowing that the Father is God of Gods. But all that belongs to the Father 
certainly belongs also to the Son. “And Lord of Lords.” The same account will apply to this. “And Most 
High over all the earth.” Yes, for whichever of the Three Persons you are thinking of, He is Most High over 
all the earth, inasmuch as the oversight of earthly things from on high is exercised alike by the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. So, too, with what follows the words above, “Most High in the heavens, Most 
High in the highest, Heavenly, true in being what He is, and so continuing, true in words, true in works.” 
Why, all these things the Christian eye discerns alike in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. If 
Eunomius does assign them to one only of the Persons acknowledged in the creed, let him dare to call 
Him “not true in words” Who has said, “I am the Truth ,” or to call the Spirit of truth “not true in words,” 
or let him refuse to give the title of “true in works” to Him Who doeth righteousness and judgment, or to 
the Spirit Who worketh all in all as He will. For if he does not acknowledge that these attributes belong to 
the Persons delivered to us in the creed, he is absolutely cancelling the creed of Christians. For how shall 
any one think Him a worthy object of faith Who is false in words and untrue in works. 


But let us proceed to what follows. “Above all rule, subjection and authority,” he says. This language is 
ours, and belongs properly to the Catholic Church,—to believe that the Divine nature is above all rule, and 
that it has in subordination to itself everything that can be conceived among existing things. But the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost constitute the Divine nature. If he assigns this property to the Father 
alone, and if he affirms Him alone to be free from variableness and change, and if he says that He alone is 
undefiled, the inference that we are meant to draw is plain, namely, that He who has not these 
characteristics is variable, corruptible, subject to change and decay. This, then, is what Eunomius asserts 
of the Son and the Holy Spirit: for if he did not hold this opinion concerning the Son and the Spirit, he 
would not have employed this opposition, contrasting the Father with them. For the rest, brethren, judge 
whether, with these sentiments, he is not a persecutor of the Christian faith. For who will allow it to be 
right to deem that a fitting object of reverence which varies, changes, and is subject to decay? So then the 
whole aim of one who flames such notions as these,—notions by which he makes out that neither the 
Truth nor the Spirit of Truth is undefiled, unvarying, or unchangeable,—is to expel from the Church the 
belief in the Son and in the Holy Spirit. 


S:7. GREGORY FURTHER SHOWS THAT THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN BEING BEGOTTEN NOT ONLY OF THE FATHER, BUT 
ALSO IMPASSIBLY OF THE VIRGIN BY THE HOLY GHOST, DOES NOT DIVIDE THE SUBSTANCE; SEEING THAT 
NEITHER IS THE NATURE OF MEN DIVIDED OR SEVERED FROM THE PARENTS BY BEING BEGOTTEN, AS IS 
INGENIOUSLY DEMONSTRATED FROM THE INSTANCES OF ADAM AND ABRAHAM 


And now let us see what he adds to his previous statements. “Not dividing,” he says, “His own essence by 
begetting, and being at once begetter and begotten, at the same time Father and Son; for He is 
incorruptible.” Of such a kind as this, perhaps, is that of which the prophet says, touching the ungodly, 
“They weave a spider’s web .” For as in the cobweb there is the appearance of something woven, but no 
substantiality in the appearance,—for he who touches it touches nothing substantial, as the spider’s 
threads break with the touch of a finger,—just such is the unsubstantial texture of idle phrases. “Not 
dividing His own essence by begetting and being at once begetter and begotten.” Ought we to give his 
words the name of argument, or to call them rather a swelling of humours secreted by some dropsical 
inflation? For what is the sense of “dividing His own essence by begetting, and being at once begetter and 
begotten?” Who is so distracted, who is so demented, as to make the statement against which Eunomius 
thinks he is doing battle? For the Church believes that the true Father is truly Father of His own Son, as 
the Apostle says, not of a Son alien from Him. For thus he declares in one of his Epistles, “Who spared not 
His own Son ,” distinguishing Him, by the addition of “own,” from those who are counted worthy of the 
adoption of sons by grace and not by nature. But what says He who disparages this belief of ours? “Not 
dividing His own essence by begetting, or being at once begetter and begotten, at the same time Father 
and Son; for He is incorruptible.” Does one who hears in the Gospel that the Word was in the beginning, 
and was God, and that the Word came forth from the Father, so befoul the undefiled doctrine with these 
base and fetid ideas, saying “He does not divide His essence by begetting?” Shame on the abomination of 
these base and filthy notions! How is it that he who speaks thus fails to understand that God when 
manifested in flesh did not admit for the formation of His own body the conditions of human nature, but 
was born for us a Child by the Holy Ghost and the power of the Highest; nor was the Virgin subject to 
those conditions, nor was the Spirit diminished, nor the power of the Highest divided? For the Spirit is 
entire, the power of the Highest remained undiminished: the Child was born in the fulness of our nature , 
and did not sully the incorruption of His mother. Then was flesh born of flesh without carnal passion: yet 
Eunomius will not admit that the brightness of the glory is from the glory itself, since the glory is neither 
diminished nor divided by begetting the light. Again, the word of man is generated from his mind without 
division, but God the Word cannot be generated from the Father without the essence of the Father being 
divided! Is any one so witless as not to perceive the irrational character of his position? “Not dividing,” 
quoth he, “His own essence by begetting.” Why, whose own essence is divided by begetting? For in the 
case of men essence means human nature: in the case of brutes, it means, generically, brute nature, but in 
the case of cattle, sheep, and all brute animals, specifically, it is regarded according to the distinctions of 
their kinds. Which, then, of these divides its own essence by the process of generation? Does not the 
nature always remain undiminished in the case of every animal by the succession of its posterity? Further 
a man in begetting a man from himself does not divide his nature, but it remains in its fulness alike in him 
who begets and in him who is begotten, not split off and transferred from the one to the other, nor 
mutilated in the one when it is fully formed in the other, but at once existing in its entirety in the former 
and discoverable in its entirety in the latter. For both before begetting his child the man was a rational 
animal, mortal, capable of intelligence and knowledge, and also after begetting a man endowed with such 
qualities: so that in him are shown all the special properties of his nature; as he does not lose his 
existence as a man by begetting the man derived from him, but remains after that event what he was 
before without causing any diminution of the nature derived from him by the fact that the man derived 
from him comes into being. 


Well, man is begotten of man, and the nature of the begetter is not divided. Yet Eunomius does not admit 
that the Only-begotten God, Who is in the bosom of the Father, is truly of the Father, for fear forsooth, lest 
he should mutilate the inviolable nature of the Father by the subsistence of the Only-begotten: but after 
saying “Not dividing His essence by begetting,” he adds, “Or being Himself begetter and begotten, or 
Himself becoming Father and Son ,” and thinks by such loose disjointed phrases to undermine the true 
confession of godliness or to furnish some support to his own ungodliness, not being aware that by the 
very means he uses to construct a reductio ad absurdum he is discovered to be an advocate of the truth. 
For we too say that He who has all that belongs to His own Father is all that He is, save being Father, and 
that He who has all that belongs to the Son exhibits in Himself the Son in His completeness, save being 
Son: so that the reductio ad absurdum, which Eunomius here invents, turns out to be a support of the 
truth, when the notion is expanded by us so as to display it more clearly, under the guidance of the 
Gospel. For if “he that hath seen the Son seeth the Father “ then the Father begat another self, not 
passing out of Himself, and at the same time appearing in His fulness in Him: so that from these 
considerations that which seemed to have been uttered against godliness is demonstrated to be a support 
of sound doctrine. 


But he says, “Not dividing His own essence by begetting, and being at once begetter and begotten, at the 
same time Father and Son; for He is incorruptible.” Most cogent conclusion! What do you mean, most 
sapient sir? Because He is incorruptible, therefore He does not divide His own essence by begetting the 
Son: nor does He beget Himself or be begotten of Himself, nor become at the same time His own Father 
and His own Son because He is incorruptible. It follows then, that if any one is of corruptible nature he 


divides his essence by begetting, and is begotten by himself, and begets himself, and is his own father and 
his own son, because he is not incorruptible. If this is so, then Abraham, because he was corruptible, did 
not beget Ishmael and Isaac, but begat himself by the bondwoman and by his lawful wife or, to take the 
other mountebank tricks of the argument, he divided his essence among the sons who were begotten of 
him, and first, when Hagar bore him a son, he was divided into two sections, and in one of the halves 
became Ishmael, while in the other he remained half Abraham; and subsequently the residue of the 
essence of Abraham being again divided took subsistence in Isaac. Accordingly the fourth part of the 
essence of Abraham was divided into the twin sons of Isaac, so that there was an eighth in each of his 
grandchildren! How could one subdivide the eighth part, cutting it small in fractions among the twelve 
Patriarchs, or among the threescore and fifteen souls with whom Jacob went down into Egypt? And why 
do I talk thus when I really ought to confute the folly of such notions by beginning with the first man? For 
if it is a property of the incorruptible only not to divide its essence in begetting, and if Adam was 
corruptible, to whom the word was spoken, “Dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return ,” then, 
according to Eunomius’ reasoning, he certainly divided his essence, being cut up among those who were 
begotten of him, and by reason of the vast number of his posterity (the slice of his essence which is to be 
found in each being necessarily subdivided according to the number of his progeny), the essence of Adam 
is used up before Abraham began to subsist, being dispersed in these minute and infinitesimal particles 
among the countless myriads of his descendants, and the minute fragment of Adam that has reached 
Abraham and his descendants by a process of division, is no longer discoverable in them as a remnant of 
his essence, inasmuch as his nature has been already used up among the countless myriads of those who 
were before them by its division into infinitesimal fractions. Mark the folly of him who “understands 
neither what he says nor whereof he affirms .” For by saying “Since He is incorruptible” He neither 
divides His essence nor begets Himself nor becomes His own father, he implicitly lays it down that we 
must suppose all those things from which he affirms that the incorruptible alone are free to be incidental 
to generation in the case of every one who is subject to corruption. Though there are many other 
considerations capable of proving the inanity of his argument, I think that what has been said above is 
sufficient to demonstrate its absurdity. But this has surely been already acknowledged by all who have an 
eye for logical consistency, that, when he asserted incorruptibility of the Father alone, he places all things 
which are considered after the Father in the category of corruptible, by virtue of opposition to the 
incorruptible, so as to make out even the Son not to be free from corruption. If then he places the Son in 
opposition to the incorruptible, he not only defines Him to be corruptible, but also asserts of Him all those 
incidents from which he affirms only the incorruptible to be exempt. For it necessarily follows that, if the 
Father alone neither begets Himself nor is begotten of Himself, everything which is not incorruptible both 
begets itself and is begotten of itself, and becomes its own father and son, shifting from its own proper 
essence to each of these relations. For if to be incorruptible belongs to the Father alone, and if not to be 
the things specified is a special property of the incorruptible, then, of course, according to this heretical 
argument, the Son is not incorruptible, and all these circumstances of course, find place about Him,—to 
have His essence divided, to beget Himself and to be begotten by Himself, to become Himself His own 
father and His own son. 


Perhaps, however, it is waste of time to linger long over such follies. Let us pass to the next point of his 
statement. He adds to what he had already said, “Not standing in need, in the act of creation, of matter or 
parts or natural instruments: for He stands in need of nothing.” This proposition, though Eunomius states 
it with a certain looseness of phrase, we yet do not reject as inconsistent with godly doctrine. For learning 
as we do that “He spake the word and they were made: He commanded and they were created ,” we know 
that the Word is the Creator of matter, by that very act also producing with the matter the qualities of 
matter, so that for Him the impulse of His almighty will was everything and instead of everything, matter, 
instrument, place, time, essence, quality, everything that is conceived in creation. For at one and the same 
time did He will that that which ought to be should be, and His power, that produced all things that are, 
kept pace with His will, turning His will into act. For thus the mighty Moses in the record of creation 
instructs us about the Divine power, ascribing the production of each of the objects that were manifested 
in the creation to the words that bade them be. For “God said,” he tells us, “Let there be light, and there 
was light :” and so about the rest, without any mention either of matter or of any instrumental agency. 
Accordingly the language of Eunomius on this point is not to be rejected. For God, when creating all 
things that have their origin by creation, neither stood in need of any matter on which to operate, nor of 
instruments to aid Him in His construction: for the power and wisdom of God has no need of any external 
assistance. But Christ is “the Power of God and the Wisdom of God ,” by Whom all things were made and 
without Whom is no existent thing, as John testifies . If, then, all things were made by Him, both visible 
and invisible, and if His will alone suffices to effect the subsistence of existing things (for His will is 
power), Eunomius utters our doctrine though with a loose mode of expression . For what instrument and 
what matter could He Who upholds all things by the word of His power need in upholding the constitution 
of existing things by His almighty word? But if he maintains that what we have believed to be true of the 
Only-begotten in the case of the creation, is true also in the case of the Son—in the sense that the Father 
created Him in like manner as the creation was made by the Son,—then we retract our former statement, 
because such a supposition is a denial of the Godhead of the Only-begotten. For we have learnt from the 
mighty utterance of Paul that it is the distinguishing feature of idolatry to worship and serve the creature 
more than the Creator , as well as from David, when He says “There shall no new God be in thee: neither 
shalt thou worship any alien God .” We use this line and rule to arrive at the discernment of the object of 
worship, so as to be convinced that that alone is God which is neither “new” nor “alien.” Since then we 


have been taught to believe that the Only-begotten God is God, we acknowledge, by our belief that He is 
God, that He is neither “new” or “alien.” If, then, He is God, He is not “new,” and if He is not new, He is 
assuredly eternal. Accordingly, neither is the Eternal “new,” nor is He Who is of the Father and in the 
bosom of the Father and Who has the Father in Himself “alien” from true Deity. Thus he who severs the 
Son from the nature of the Father either absolutely disallows the worship of the Son, that he may not 
worship an alien God, or bows down before an idol, making a creature and not God the object of his 
worship, and giving to his idol the name of Christ. 


Now that this is the meaning to which he tends in his conception concerning the Only-begotten will 
become more plain by considering the language he employs touching the Only-begotten Himself, which is 
as follows. “We believe also in the Son of God, the Only-begotten God, the first-born of all creation, very 
Son, not ungenerate, verily begotten before the worlds, named Son not without being begotten before He 
existed, coming into being before all creation, not uncreate.” I think that the mere reading of his 
exposition of his faith is quite sufficient to render its impiety plain without any investigation on our part. 
For though he calls Him “first-born,” yet that he may not raise any doubt in his readers’ minds as to His 
not being created, he immediately adds the words, “not uncreate,” lest if the natural significance of the 
term “Son” were apprehended by his readers, any pious conception concerning Him might find place in 
their minds. It is for this reason that after at first confessing Him to be Son of God and Only-begotten God, 
he proceeds at once, by what he adds, to pervert the minds of his readers from their devout belief to his 
heretical notions. For he who hears the titles “Son of God” and “Only-begotten God” is of necessity lifted 
up to the loftier kind of assertions respecting the Son, led onward by the significance of these terms, 
inasmuch as no difference of nature is introduced by the use of the title “God” and by the significance of 
the term “Son.” For how could He Who is truly the Son of God and Himself God be conceived as 
something else differing from the nature of the Father? But that godly conceptions may not by these 
names be impressed beforehand on the hearts of his readers, he forthwith calls Him “the first-born of all 
creation, named Son, not without being begotten before He existed, coming into being before all creation, 
not uncreate.” Let us linger a little while, then, over his argument, that the miscreant may be shown to be 
holding out his first statements to people merely as a bait to induce them to receive the poison that he 
sugars over with phrases of a pious tendency, as it were with honey. Who does not know how great is the 
difference in signification between the term “only-begotten” and “first-born?” For “first-born” implies 
brethren, and “only-begotten” implies that there are no other brethren. Thus the “first-born” is not “only- 
begotten,” for certainly “first-born” is the first-born among brethren, while he who is “only-begotten” has 
no brother: for if he were numbered among brethren he would not be only-begotten. And moreover, 
whatever the essence of the brothers of the first-born is, the same is the essence of the first-born himself. 
Nor is this all that is signified by the title, but also that the first-born and those born after him draw their 
being from the same source, without the first-born contributing at all to the birth of those that come after 
him: so that hereby is maintained the falsehood of that statement of John, which affirms that “all things 
were made by Him .” For if He is first-born, He differs from those born after Him only by priority in time, 
while there must be some one else by Whom the power to be at all is imparted alike to Him and to the 
rest. But that we may not by our objections give any unfair opponent ground for an insinuation that we do 
not receive the inspired utterances of Scripture, we will first set before our readers our own view about 
these titles, and then leave it to their judgment which is the better. 


S:8. HE FURTHER VERY APPOSITELY EXPOUNDS THE MEANING OF THE TERM “ONLY-BEGOTTEN,” AND OF THE 
TERM “FIRST BORN,” FOUR TIMES USED BY THE APOSTLE 


The mighty Paul, knowing that the Only-begotten God, Who has the pre-eminence in all things , is the 
author and cause of all good, bears witness to Him that not only was the creation of all existent things 
wrought by Him, but that when the original creation of man had decayed and vanished away , to use his 
own language, and another new creation was wrought in Christ, in this too no other than He took the 
lead, but He is Himself the first-born of all that new creation of men which is effected by the Gospel. And 
that our view about this may be made clearer let us thus divide our argument. The inspired apostle on 
four occasions employs this term, once as here, calling Him, “first-born of all creation ,” another time, 
“the first-born among many brethren ,” again, “first-born from the dead ,” and on another occasion he 
employs the term absolutely, without combining it with other words, saying, “But when again He bringeth 
the first-born into the world, He saith, And let all the angels of God worship Him .” Accordingly whatever 
view we entertain concerning this title in the other combinations, the same we shall in consistency apply 
to the phrase “first-born of all creation.” For since the title is one and the same it must needs be that the 
meaning conveyed is also one. In what sense then does He become “the first-born among many brethren?” 
in what sense does He become “the first-born from the dead?” Assuredly this is plain, that because we are 
by birth flesh and blood, as the Scripture saith, “He Who for our sakes was born among us and was 
partaker of flesh and blood ,” purposing to change us from corruption to incorruption by the birth from 
above, the birth by water and the Spirit, Himself led the way in this birth, drawing down upon the water, 
by His own baptism, the Holy Spirit; so that in all things He became the first-born of those who are 
spiritually born again, and gave the name of brethren to those who partook in a birth like to His own by 
water and the Spirit. But since it was also meet that He should implant in our nature the power of rising 
again from the dead, He becomes the “first-fruits of them that slept “ and the “first-born from the dead ,” 
in that He first by His own act loosed the pains of death , so that His new birth from the dead was made a 


” 


way for us also, since the pains of death, wherein we were held, were loosed by the resurrection of the 
Lord. Thus, just as by having shared in the washing of regeneration He became “the first-born among 
many brethren,” and again by having made Himself the first-fruits of the resurrection, He obtains the 
name of the “first-born from the dead,” so having in all things the pre-eminence, after that “all old things,” 
as the apostle says, “have passed away ,” He becomes the first-born of the new creation of men in Christ 
by the two-fold regeneration, alike that by Holy Baptism and that which is the consequence of the 
resurrection from the dead, becoming for us in both alike the Prince of Life , the first-fruits, the first-born. 
This first-born, then, hath also brethren, concerning whom He speaks to Mary, saying, “Go and tell My 
brethren, I go to My Father and your Father, and to My God and your God .” In these words He sums up 
the whole aim of His dispensation as Man. For men revolted from God, and “served them which by nature 
were no gods ,” and though being the children of God became attached to an evil father falsely so called. 
For this cause the mediator between God and man having assumed the first-fruits of all human nature , 
sends to His brethren the announcement of Himself not in His divine character, but in that which He 
shares with us, saying, “I am departing in order to make by My own self that true Father, from whom you 
were separated, to be your Father, and by My own self to make that true God from whom you had revolted 
to be your God, for by that first-fruits which I have assumed, I am in Myself presenting all humanity to its 
God and Father.” 


Since, then, the first-fruits made the true God to be its God, and the good Father to be its Father, the 
blessing is secured for human nature as a whole, and by means of the first-fruits the true God and Father 
becomes Father and God of all men. Now “if the first-fruits be holy, the lump also is holy .” But where the 
first-fruits, Christ, is (and the first-fruits is none other than Christ), there also are they that are Christ’s, 
as the apostle says. In those passages therefore where he makes mention of the “first-born” in connexion 
with other words, he suggests that we should understand the phrase in the way which I have indicated: 
but where, without any such addition, he says, “When again He bringeth the first-born into the world ,” 
the addition of “again” asserts that manifestation of the Lord of all which shall take place at the last day. 
For as “at the name of Jesus every knee doth bow, of things in heaven and things in earth and things 
under the earth ,” although the human name does not belong to the Son in that He is above every name, 
even so He says that the First-born, Who was so named for our sakes, is worshipped by all the 
supramundane creation, on His coming again into the world, when He “shall judge the world with 
righteousness and the people with equity .” Thus the several meanings of the titles “First-born” and “Only 
begotten” are kept distinct by the word of godliness, its respective significance being secured for each 
name. But how can he who refers the name of “first-born” to the pre-temporal existence of the Son 
preserve the proper sense of the term “Only-begotten”? Let the discerning reader consider whether these 
things agree with one another, when the term “first-born” necessarily implies brethren, and the term 
“Only-begotten” as necessarily excludes the notion of brethren. For when the Scripture says, “In the 
beginning was the Word ,” we understand the Only-begotten to be meant, and when it adds “the Word was 
made flesh “ we thereby receive in our minds the idea of the first-born, and so the word of godliness 
remains without confusion, preserving to each name its natural significance, so that in “Only-begotten” 
we regard the pre-temporal, and by “the first-born of creation” the manifestation of the pre-temporal in 
the flesh. 


S:9. GREGORY AGAIN DISCUSSES THE GENERATION OF THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN, AND OTHER DIFFERENT MODES 
OF GENERATION, MATERIAL AND IMMATERIAL, AND NOBLY DEMONSTRATES THAT THE SON IS THE BRIGHTNESS 
OF THE DIVINE GLORY, AND NOT A CREATURE 


And now let us return once more to the precise statement of Eunomius. “We believe also in the Son of 
God, the only begotten God, the first-born of all creation, very Son, not Ungenerate, verily begotten before 
the worlds.” That he transfers, then, the sense of generation to indicate creation is plain from his 
expressly calling Him created, when he speaks of Him as “coming into being” and “not uncreate.” But that 
the inconsiderate rashness and want of training which shows itself in the doctrines may be made 
manifest, let us omit all expressions of indignation at his evident blasphemy, and employ in the discussion 
of this matter a scientific division. For it would be well, I think, to consider in a somewhat careful 
investigation the exact meaning of the term “generation.” That this expression conveys the meaning of 
existing as the result of some cause is plain to all, and I suppose there is no need to contend about this 
point: but since there are different modes of existing as the result of a cause, this difference is what I 
think ought to receive thorough explanation in our discussion by means of scientific division. Of things 
which have come into being as the results of some cause we recognize the following differences. Some are 
the result of material and art, as the fabrics of houses and all other works produced by means of their 
respective material, where some art gives direction and conducts its purpose to its proper aim. Others are 
the result of material and nature; for nature orders the generation of animals one from another, effecting 
her own work by means of the material subsistence in the bodies of the parents; others again are by 
material efflux. In these the original remains as it was before, and that which flows from it is 
contemplated by itself, as in the case of the sun and its beam, or the lamp and its radiance, or of scents 
and ointments, and the quality given off from them. For these, while remaining undiminished in 
themselves, have each accompanying them the special and peculiar effect which they naturally produce, 
as the sun his ray, the lamp its brightness, and perfumes the fragrance which they engender in the air. 
There is also another kind of generation besides these, where the cause is immaterial and incorporeal, but 
the generation is sensible and takes place through the instrumentality of the body; I mean the generation 


of the word by the mind. For the mind being in itself incorporeal begets the word by means of sensible 
instruments. So many are the differences of the term generation, which we discover in a philosophic view 
of them, that is itself, so to speak, the result of generation. 


And now that we have thus distinguished the various modes of generation, it will be time to remark how 
the benevolent dispensation of the Holy Spirit, in delivering to us the Divine mysteries, imparts that 
instruction which transcends reason by such methods as we can receive. For the inspired teaching adopts, 
in order to set forth the unspeakable power of God, all the forms of generation that human intelligence 
recognizes, yet without including the corporeal senses attaching to the words. For when it speaks of the 
creative power, it gives to such an energy the name of generation, because its expression must stoop to 
our low capacity; it does not, however, convey thereby all that we include in creative generation, as time, 
place, the furnishing of matter, the fitness of instruments, the design in the things that come into being, 
but it leaves these, and asserts of God in lofty and magnificent language the creation of all existent things, 
when it says, “He spake the word and they were made , He commanded and they were created.” Again 
when it interprets to us the unspeakable and transcendent existence of the Only-begotten from the Father, 
as the poverty of human intellect is incapable of receiving doctrines which surpass all power of speech 
and thought, there too it borrows our language and terms Him “Son,”—a name which our usage assigns to 
those who are born of matter and nature. But just as Scripture, when speaking of generation by creation, 
does not in the case of God imply that such generation took place by means of any material, affirming that 
the power of God’s will served for material substance, place, time and all such circumstances, even so 
here too, when using the term Son, it rejects both all else that human nature remarks in generation here 
below,—I mean affections and dispositions and the co-operation of time, and the necessity of place,—and, 
above all, matter, without all which natural generation here below does not take place. But when all such 
material, temporal and local existence is excluded from the sense of the term “Son,” community of nature 
alone is left, and for this reason by the title “Son” is declared, concerning the Only-begotten, the close 
affinity and genuineness of relationship which mark His manifestation from the Father. And since such a 
kind of generation was not sufficient to implant in us an adequate notion of the ineffable mode of 
subsistence of the Only-begotten, Scripture avails itself also of the third kind of generation to indicate the 
doctrine of the Son’s Divinity,—that kind, namely, which is the result of material efflux, and speaks of Him 
as the “brightness of glory ,” the “savour of ointment ,” the “breath of God ;” illustrations which in the 
scientific phraseology we have adopted we ordinarily designate as material efflux. 


But as in the cases alleged neither the birth of the creation nor the force of the term “Son” admits time, 
matter, place, or affection, so here too the Scripture employing only the illustration of effulgence and the 
others that I have mentioned, apart from all material conception, with regard to the Divine fitness of such 
a mode of generation, shows that we must understand by the significance of this expression, an existence 
at once derived from and subsisting with the Father. For neither is the figure of breath intended to convey 
to us the notion of dispersion into the air from the material from which it is formed, nor is the figure of 
fragrance designed to express the passing off of the quality of the ointment into the air, nor the figure of 
effulgence the efflux which takes place by means of the rays from the body of the sun: but as has been 
said in all cases, by such a mode of generation is indicated this alone, that the Son is of the Father and is 
conceived of along with Him, no interval intervening between the Father and Him Who is of the Father. 
For since of His exceeding loving-kindness the grace of the Holy Spirit so ordered that the divine 
conceptions concerning the Only-begotten should reach us from many quarters, and so be implanted in 
us, He added also the remaining kind of generation,—that, namely, of the word from the mind. And here 
the sublime John uses remarkable foresight. That the reader might not through inattention and unworthy 
conceptions sink to the common notion of “word,” so as to deem the Son to be merely a voice of the 
Father, he therefore affirms of the Word that He essentially subsisted in the first and blessed nature Itself, 
thus proclaiming aloud, “In the Beginning was the Word, and with God, and God, and Light, and Life ,” 
and all that the Beginning is, the Word was also. 


Since, then, these kinds of generation, those, I mean, which arise as the result of some cause, and are 
recognized in our every-day experience, are also employed by Holy Scripture to convey its teaching 
concerning transcendent mysteries in such wise as each of them may reasonably be transferred to the 
expression of divine conceptions, we may now proceed to examine Eunomius’ statement also, to find in 
what sense he accepts the meaning of “generation.” “Very Son,” he says, “not ungenerate, verily begotten 
before the worlds.” One may, I think, pass quickly over the violence done to logical sequence in his 
distinction, as being easily recognizable by all. For who does not know that while the proper opposition is 
between Father and Son, between generate and ungenerate, he thus passes over the term “Father” and 
sets “ungenerate” in opposition to “Son,” whereas he ought, if he had any concern for truth, to have 
avoided diverting his phrase from the due sequence of relationship, and to have said, “Very Son, not 
Father”? And in this way due regard would have been paid at once to piety and to logical consistency, as 
the nature would not have been rent asunder in making the distinction between the persons. But he has 
exchanged in his statement of his faith the true and scriptural use of the term “Father,” committed to us 
by the Word Himself, and speaks of the “Ungenerate” instead of the “Father,” in order that by separating 
Him from that close relationship towards the Son which is naturally conceived of in the title of Father, he 
may place Him on a common level with all created objects, which equally stand in opposition to the 
“ungenerate .” “Verily begotten,” he says, “before the worlds.” Let him say of Whom He is begotten. He 
will answer, of course, “Of the Father,” unless he is prepared unblushingly to contradict the truth. But 


since it is impossible to detach the eternity of the Son from the eternal Father, seeing that the term 
“Father” by its very signification implies the Son, for this reason it is that he rejects the title Father and 
shifts his phrase to “ungenerate,” since the meaning of this latter name has no sort of relation or 
connection with the Son, and by thus misleading his readers through the substitution of one term for the 
other, into not contemplating the Son along with the Father, he opens up a path for his sophistry, paving 
the way of impiety by slipping in the term “ungenerate.” For they who according to the ordinance of the 
Lord believe in the Father, when they hear the name of the Father, receive the Son along with Him in their 
thought, as the mind passes from the Son to the Father, without treading on an unsubstantial vacuum 
interposed between them. But those who are diverted to the title “ungenerate” instead of Father, get a 
bare notion of this name, learning only the fact that He did not at any time come into being, not that He is 
Father. Still, even with this mode of conception, the faith of those who read with discernment remains free 
from confusion. For the expression “not to come into being” is used in an identical sense of all uncreated 
nature: and Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are equally uncreated. For it has ever been believed by those who 
follow the Divine word that all the creation, sensible and supramundane, derives its existence from the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. He who has heard that “by the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made, and all the host of them by the breath of His mouth ,” neither understands by “word” mere 
utterance, nor by “breath” mere exhalation, but by what is there said frames the conception of God the 
Word and of the Spirit of God. Now to create and to be created are not equivalent, but all existent things 
being divided into that which makes and that which is made, each is different in nature from the other, so 
that neither is that uncreated which is made, nor is that created which effects the production of the things 
that are made. By those then who, according to the exposition of the faith given us by our Lord Himself, 
have believed in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, it is acknowledged that 
each of these Persons is alike unoriginate , and the meaning conveyed by “ungenerate” does no harm to 
their sound belief: but to those who are dense and indefinite this term serves as a starting-point for 
deflection from sound doctrine. For not understanding the true force of the term, that “ungenerate” 
signifies nothing more than “not having come into being,” and that “not coming into being” is a common 
property of all that transcends created nature, they drop their faith in the Father, and substitute for 
“Father” the phrase “ungenerate:” and since, as has been said, the Personal existence of the Only- 
begotten is not connoted in this name, they determine the existence of the Son to have commenced from 
some definite beginning in time, affirming (what Eunomius here adds to his previous statements) that He 
is called Son not without generation preceding His existence. 


What is this vain juggling with words? Is he aware that it is God of Whom he speaks, Who was in the 
beginning and is in the Father, nor was there any time when He was not? He knows not what he says nor 
whereof he affirms , but he endeavours, as though he were constructing the pedigree of a mere man, to 
apply to the Lord of all creation the language which properly belongs to our nature here below. For, to 
take an example, Ishmael was not before the generation that brought him into being, and before his birth 
there was of course an interval of time. But with Him Who is “the brightness of glory ,” “before” and 
“after” have no place: for before the brightness, of course neither was there any glory, for concurrently 
with the existence of the glory there assuredly beams forth its brightness; and it is impossible in the 
nature of things that one should be severed from the other, nor is it possible to see the glory by itself 
before its brightness. For he who says thus will make out the glory in itself to be darkling and dim, if the 
brightness from it does not shine out at the same time. But this is the unfair method of the heresy, to 
endeavour, by the notions and terms employed concerning the Only-begotten God, to displace Him from 
His oneness with the Father. It is to this end they say, “Before the generation that brought Him into being 
He was not Son:” but the “sons of rams ,” of whom the prophet speaks,—are not they too called sons after 
coming into being? That quality, then, which reason notices in the “sons of rams,” that they are not “sons 
of rams” before the generation which brings them into being,—this our reverend divine now ascribes to 
the Maker of the worlds and of all creation, Who has the Eternal Father in Himself, and is contemplated in 
the eternity of the Father, as He Himself says, “I am in the Father, and the Father in Me .” Those, however, 
who are not able to detect the sophistry that lurks in his statement, and are not trained to any sort of 
logical perception, follow these inconsequent statements and receive what comes next as a logical 
consequence of what preceded. For he says, “coming into being before all creation,” and as though this 
were not enough to prove his impiety, he has a piece of profanity in reserve in the phrase that follows, 
when he terms the Son “not uncreate.” In what sense then does he call Him Who is not uncreate “very 
Son”? For if it is meet to call Him Who is not uncreate “very Son,” then of course the heaven is “very 
Son;” for it too is “not uncreate.” So the sun too is “very Son,” and all that the creation contains, both 
small and great, are of course entitled to the appellation of “very Son.” And in what sense does He call 
Him Who has come into being “Only-begotten”? For all things that come into being are unquestionably in 
brotherhood with each other, so far, I mean, as their coming into being is concerned. And from whom did 
He come into being? For assuredly all things that have ever come into being did so from the Son. For thus 
did John testify, saying, “All things were made by Him .” If then the Son also came into being, according to 
Eunomius’ creed, He is certainly ranked in the class of things which have come into being. If then all 
things that came into being were made by Him, and the Word is one of the things that came into being, 
who is so dull as not to draw from these premises the absurd conclusion that our new creed-monger 
makes out the Lord of creation to have been His own work, in saying in so many words that the Lord and 
Maker of all creation is “not uncreate”? Let him tell us whence he has this boldness of assertion. From 
what inspired utterance? What evangelist, what apostle ever uttered such words as these? What prophet, 
what lawgiver, what patriarch, what other person of all who were divinely moved by the Holy Ghost, 


whose voices are preserved in writing, ever originated such a statement as this? In the tradition of the 
faith delivered by the Truth we are taught to believe in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. If it were right to 
believe that the Son was created, how was it that the Truth in delivering to us this mystery bade us 
believe in the Son, and not in the creature? and how is it that the inspired Apostle, himself adoring Christ, 
lays it down that they who worship the creature besides the Creator are guilty of idolatry ? For, were the 
Son created, either he would not have worshipped Him, or he would have refrained from classing those 
who worship the creature along with idolaters, lest he himself should appear to be an idolater, in offering 
adoration to the created. But he knew that He Whom he adored was God over all , for so he terms the Son 
in his Epistle to the Romans. Why then do those who divorce the Son from the essence of the Father, and 
call Him creature, bestow on Him in mockery the fictitious title of Deity, idly conferring on one alien from 
true Divinity the name of “God,” as they might confer it on Bel or Dagon or the Dragon? Let those, 
therefore, who affirm that He is created, acknowledge that He is not God at all, that they may be seen to 
be nothing but Jews in disguise, or, if they confess one who is created to be God, let them not deny that 
they are idolaters. 


S:10. HE EXPLAINS THE PHRASE “THE LORD CREATED ME,” AND THE ARGUMENT ABOUT THE ORIGINATION OF 
THE SON, THE DECEPTIVE CHARACTER OF EUNOMIUS’ REASONING, AND THE PASSAGE WHICH SAYS, “MY GLORY 
WILL I NOT GIVE TO ANOTHER,” EXAMINING THEM FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW 


But of course they bring forward the passage in the book of Proverbs which says, “The Lord created Me 
as the beginning of His ways, for His works .” Now it would require a lengthy discussion to explain fully 
the real meaning of the passage: still it would be possible even in a few words to convey to well-disposed 
readers the thought intended. Some of those who are accurately versed in theology do say this, that the 
Hebrew text does not read “created,” and we have ourselves read in more ancient copies “possessed” 
instead of “created.” Now assuredly “possession” in the allegorical language of the Proverbs marks that 
slave Who for our sakes “took upon Him the form ofa slave .” But if any one should allege in this passage 
the reading which prevails in the Churches, we do not reject even the expression “created.” For this also 
in allegorical language is intended to connote the “slave,” since, as the Apostle tells us, “all creation is in 
bondage .” Thus we say that this expression, as well as the other, admits of an orthodox interpretation. 
For He Who for our sakes became like as we are, was in the last days truly created,—He Who in the 
beginning being Word and God afterwards became Flesh and Man. For the nature of flesh is created: and 
by partaking in it in all points like as we do, yet without sin, He was created when He became man: and 
He was created “after God ,” not after man, as the Apostle says, in a new manner and not according to 
human wont. For we are taught that this “new man” was created—albeit of the Holy Ghost and of the 
power of the Highest—whom Paul, the hierophant of unspeakable mysteries, bids us to “put on,” using 
two phrases to express the garment that is to be put on, saying in one place, “Put on the new man which 
after God is created ,” and in another, “Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ .” For thus it is that He, Who said 
“Tam the Way ,” becomes to us who have put Him on the beginning of the ways of salvation, that He may 
make us the work of His own hands, new modelling us from the evil mould of sin once more to His own 
image. He is at once our foundation before the world to come, according to the words of Paul, who says, 
“Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid ,” and it is true that “before the springs of the waters 
came forth, before the mountains were settled, before He made the depths, and before all hills, He 
begetteth Me .” For it is possible, according to the usage of the Book of Proverbs, for each of these 
phrases, taken in a tropical sense, to be applied to the Word . For the great David calls righteousness the 
“mountains of God ,” His judgments “deeps ,” and the teachers in the Churches “fountains,” saying “Bless 
God the Lord from the fountains of Israel “; and guilelessness he calls “hills,” as he shows when he speaks 
of their skipping like lambs . Before these therefore is born in us He Who for our sakes was created as 
man, that of these things also the creation may find place in us. But we may, I think, pass from the 
discussion of these points, inasmuch as the truth has been sufficiently pointed out in a few words to well- 
disposed readers; let us proceed to what Eunomius says next. 


“Existing in the Beginning,” he says, “not without beginning.” In what fashion does he who plumes himself 
on his superior discernment understand the oracles of God? He declares Him Who was in the beginning 
Himself to have a beginning: and is not aware that if He Who is in the beginning has a beginning, then the 
Beginning itself must needs have another beginning. Whatever He says of the beginning he must 
necessarily confess to be true of Him Who was in the beginning: for how can that which is in the 
beginning be severed from the beginning? and how can any one imagine a “was not” as preceding the 
“was”? For however far one carries back one’s thought to apprehend the beginning, one most certainly 
understands as one does so that the Word which was in the beginning (inasmuch as It cannot be 
separated from the beginning in which It is) does not at any point of time either begin or cease its 
existence therein. Yet let no one be induced by these words of mine to separate into two the one 
beginning we acknowledge. For the beginning is most assuredly one, wherein is discerned, indivisibly, 
that Word Who is completely united to the Father. He who thus thinks will never leave heresy a loophole 
to impair his piety by the novelty of the term “ungenerate.” But in Eunomius’ next propositions his 
statements are like bread with a large admixture of sand. For by mixing his heretical opinions with sound 
doctrines, he makes uneatable even that which is in itself nutritious, by the gravel which he has mingled 
with it. For he calls the Lord “living wisdom,” “operative truth,” subsistent power, and “life”:—so far is the 
nutritious portion. But into these assertions he instils the poison of heresy. For when he speaks of the 
“life” as “generate” he makes a reservation by the implied opposition to the “ungenerate” life, and does 


not affirm the Son to be the very Life. Next he says:—”As Son of God, quickening the dead, the true light, 
the light that lighteneth every man coming into the world , good, and the bestower of good things.” All 
these things he offers for honey to the simple-minded, concealing his deadly drug under the sweetness of 
terms like these. For he immediately introduces, on the heels of these statements, his pernicious principle, 
in the words “Not partitioning with Him that begat Him His high estate, not dividing with another the 
essence of the Father, but becoming by generation glorious, yea, the Lord of glory, and receiving glory 
from the Father, not sharing His glory with the Father, for the glory of the Almighty is incommunicable, as 
He hath said, My glory will I not give to another. ‘“ These are his deadly poisons, which they alone can 
discover who have their souls’ senses trained so to do: but the mortal mischief of the words is disclosed by 
their conclusion:—Receiving glory from the Father, not sharing glory with the Father, for the glory of the 
Almighty is incommunicable, as He hath said, My glory will I not give to another.’ Who is that “other” to 
whom God has said that He will not give His glory? The prophet speaks of the adversary of God, and 
Eunomius refers the prophecy to the only begotten God Himself! For when the prophet, speaking in the 
person of God, had said, “My glory will I not give to another,” he added, “neither My praise to graven 
images.” For when men were beguiled to offer to the adversary of God the worship and adoration due to 
God alone, paying homage in the representations of graven images to the enemy of God, who appeared in 
many shapes amongst men in the forms furnished by idols, He Who healeth them that are sick, in pity for 
men’s ruin, foretold by the prophet the loving-kindness which in the latter days He would show in the 
abolishing of idols, saying, “When My truth shall have been manifested, My glory shall no more be given 
to another, nor My praise bestowed upon graven images: for men, when they come to know My glory, shall 
no more be in bondage to them that by nature are no gods.” All therefore that the prophet says in the 
person of the Lord concerning the power of the adversary, this fighter against God, refers to the Lord 
Himself, Who spake these words by the prophet! Who among the tyrants is recorded to have been such a 
persecutor of the faith as this? Who maintained such blasphemy as this, that He Who, as we believe, was 
manifested in the flesh for the salvation of our souls, is not very God, but the adversary of God, who puts 
his guile into effect against men by the instrumentality of idols and graven images? For it is what was said 
of that adversary by the prophet that Eunomius transfers to the only-begotten God, without so much as 
reflecting that it is the Only-begotten Himself Who spoke these words by the prophet, as Eunomius 
himself subsequently confesses when he says, “this is He Who spake by the prophets.” 


Why should I pursue this part of the subject in more detail? For the words preceding also are tainted with 
the same profanity—”receiving glory from the Father, not sharing glory with the Father, for the glory of 
the Almighty God is incommunicable.” For my own part, even had his words referred to Moses who was 
glorified in the ministration of the Law,—not even then should I have tolerated such a statement, even if it 
be conceded that Moses, having no glory from within, appeared completely glorious to the Israelites by 
the favour bestowed on him from God. For the very glory that was bestowed on the lawgiver was the glory 
of none other but of God Himself, which glory the Lord in the Gospel bids all to seek, when He blames 
those who value human glory highly and seek not the glory that cometh from God only . For by the fact 
that He commanded them to seek the glory that cometh from the only God, He declared the possibility of 
their obtaining what they sought. How then is the glory of the Almighty incommunicable, if it is even our 
duty to ask for the glory that cometh from the only God, and if, according to our Lord’s word, “every one 
that asketh receiveth ?” But one who says concerning the Brightness of the Father’s glory, that He has the 
glory by having received it, says in effect that the Brightness of the glory is in Itself devoid of glory, and 
needs, in order to become Himself at last the Lord of some glory, to receive glory from another. How then 
are we to dispose of the utterances of the Truth,—one which tells us that He shall be seen in the glory of 
the Father , and another which says, “All things that the Father hath are Mine “? To whom ought the 
hearer to give ear? To him who says, “He that is, as the Apostle says, the heir of all things ‘ that are in the 
Father, is without part or lot in His Father’s glory”; or to Him Who declares that all things that the Father 
hath, He Himself hath also? Now among the “all things,” glory surely is included. Yet Eunomius says that 
the glory of the Almighty is incommunicable. This view Joel does not attest, nor yet the mighty Peter, who 
adopted, in his speech to the Jews, the language of the prophet. For both the prophet and the apostle say, 
in the person of God,—”I will pour out of My Spirit upon all flesh .” He then Who did not grudge the 
partaking in His own Spirit to all flesh,—how can it be that He does not impart His own glory to the only- 
begotten Son, Who is in the bosom of the Father, Who has all things that the Father has? Perhaps one 
should say that Eunomius is here speaking the truth, though not intending it. For the term “impart” is 
strictly used in the case of one who has not his glory from within, whose possession of it is an accession 
from without, and not part of his own nature: but where one and the same nature is observed in both 
Persons, He Who is as regards nature all that the Father is believed to be stands in no need of one to 
impart to Him each several attribute. This it will be well to explain more clearly and precisely. He Who has 
the Father dwelling in Him in His entirety—what need has He of the Father’s glory, when none of the 
attributes contemplated in the Father is withdrawn from Him? 


S:11. AFTER EXPOUNDING THE HIGH ESTATE OF THE ALMIGHTY, THE ETERNITY OF THE SON, AND THE PHRASE 
“BEING MADE OBEDIENT,” HE SHOWS THE FOLLY OF EUNOMIUS IN HIS ASSERTION THAT THE SON DID NOT 
ACQUIRE HIS SONSHIP BY OBEDIENCE 


What, moreover, is the high estate of the Almighty in which Eunomius affirms that the Son has no share? 
Let those, then, who are wise in their own eyes, and prudent in their own sight , utter their groundling 
opinions—they who, as the prophet says, “speak out of the ground .” But let us who reverence the Word 


in the Troad, of Trophonius in Boeotia, of Mopsus in Cilicia, of Hermione in Macedon, of Pasiphaee in 
Laconia. Then, again, there are others, which with their original foundations, rites, and historians, 
together with the entire literature of dreams, Hermippus of Berytus in five portly volumes will give you all 
the account of, even to satiety. But the Stoics are very fond of saying that God, in His most watchful 
providence over every institution, gave us dreams amongst other preservatives of the arts and sciences of 
divination, as the especial support of the natural oracle. So much for the dreams to which credit has to be 
ascribed even by ourselves, although we must interpret them in another sense. As for all other oracles, at 
which no one ever dreams, what else must we declare concerning them, than that they are the diabolical 
contrivance of those spirits who even at that time dwelt in the eminent persons themselves, or aimed at 
reviving the memory of them as the mere stage of their evil purposes, going so far as to counterfeit a 
divine power under their shape and form, and, with equal persistence in evil, deceiving men by their very 
boons of remedies, warnings, and forecasts,—the only effect of which was to injure their victims the more 
they helped them; while the means whereby they rendered the help withdrew them from all search after 
the true God, by insinuating into their minds ideas of the false one? And of course so pernicious an 
influence as this is not shut up nor limited within the boundaries of shrines and temples: it roams abroad, 
it flies through the air, and all the while is free and unchecked. So that nobody can doubt that our very 
homes lie open to these diabolical spirits, who beset their human prey with their fantasies not only in their 
chapels but also in their chambers. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


DREAMS VARIOUSLY CLASSIFIED. SOME ARE GOD-SENT, AS THE DREAMS OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR; OTHERS 
SIMPLY PRODUCTS OF NATURE 


We declare, then, that dreams are inflicted on us mainly by demons, although they sometimes turn out 
true and favourable to us. When, however, with the deliberate aim after evil, of which we have just 
spoken, they assume a flattering and captivating style, they show themselves proportionately vain, and 
deceitful, and obscure, and wanton, and impure. And no wonder that the images partake of the character 
of the realities. But from God—who has promised, indeed, “to pour out the grace of the Holy Spirit upon 
all flesh, and has ordained that His servants and His handmaids should see visions as well as utter 
prophecies”—must all those visions be regarded as emanating, which may be compared to the actual 
grace of God, as being honest, holy, prophetic, inspired, instructive, inviting to virtue, the bountiful nature 
of which causes them to overflow even to the profane, since God, with grand impartiality, “sends His 
showers and sunshine on the just and on the unjust.” It was, indeed by an inspiration from God that 
Nebuchadnezzar dreamt his dreams; and almost the greater part of mankind get their knowledge of God 
from dreams. Thus it is that, as the mercy of God super-abounds to the heathen, so the temptation of the 
evil one encounters the saints, from whom he never withdraws his malignant efforts to steal over them as 
best he may in their very sleep, if unable to assault them when they are awake. The third class of dreams 
will consist of those which the soul itself apparently creates for itself from an intense application to 
special circumstances. Now, inasmuch as the soul cannot dream of its own accord (for even Epicharmus is 
of this opinion), how can it become to itself the cause of any vision? Then must this class of dreams be 
abandoned to the action of nature, reserving for the soul, even when in the ecstatic condition, the power 
of enduring whatever incidents befall it? Those, moreover, which evidently proceed neither from God, nor 
from diabolical inspiration, nor from the soul, being beyond the reach as well of ordinary expectation, 
usual interpretation, or the possibility of being intelligibly related, will have to be ascribed in a separate 
category to what is purely and simply the ecstatic state and its peculiar conditions. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


CAUSES AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF DREAMS. WHAT BEST CONTRIBUTES TO EFFICIENT DREAMING 


They say that dreams are more sure and clear when they happen towards the end of the night, because 
then the vigour of the soul emerges, and heavy sleep departs. As to the seasons of the year, dreams are 
calmer in spring, since summer relaxes, and winter somehow hardens, the soul; while autumn, which in 
other respects is trying to health, is apt to enervate the soul by the lusciousness of its fruits. Then, again, 
as regards the position of one’s body during sleep, one ought not to lie on his back, nor on his right side, 
nor so as to wrench his intestines, as if their cavity were reversely stretched: a palpitation of the heart 
would ensue, or else a pressure on the liver would produce a painful disturbance of the mind. But 
however this be, I take it that it all amounts to ingenious conjecture rather than certain proof (although 
the author of the conjecture be no less a man than Plato); and possibly all may be no other than the result 
of chance. But, generally speaking, dreams will be under control of a man’s will, if they be capable of 
direction at all; for we must not examine what opinion on the one hand, and superstition on the other, 
have to prescribe for the treatment of dreams, in the matter of distinguishing and modifying different 
sorts of food. As for the superstition, we have an instance when fasting is prescribed for such persons as 
mean to submit to the sleep which is necessary for receiving the oracle, in order that such abstinence may 
produce the required purity; while we find an instance of the opinion when the disciples of Pythagoras, in 
order to attain the same end, reject the bean as an aliment which would load the stomach, and produce 
indigestion. But the three brethren, who were the companions of Daniel, being content with pulse alone, 
to escape the contamination of the royal dishes, received from God, besides other wisdom, the gift 


and are disciples of the Truth, or rather who profess to be so, not leave even this assertion unsifted. We 
know that of all the names by which Deity is indicated some are expressive of the Divine majesty, 
employed and understood absolutely, and some are assigned with reference to the operations over us and 
all creation. For when the Apostle says “Now to the immortal, invisible, only wise God ,” and the like, by 
these titles he suggests conceptions which represent to us the transcendent power, but when God is 
spoken of in the Scriptures as gracious, merciful, full of pity, true, good, Lord, Physician, Shepherd, Way, 
Bread, Fountain, King, Creator, Artificer, Protector, Who is over all and through all, Who is all in all, these 
and similar titles contain the declaration of the operations of the Divine loving-kindness in the creation. 
Those then who enquire precisely into the meaning of the term “Almighty” will find that it declares 
nothing else concerning the Divine power than that operation which controls created things and is 
indicated by the word “Almighty,” stands in a certain relation to something. For as He would not be called 
a Physician, save on account of the sick, nor merciful and gracious, and the like, save by reason of one 
who stood in need of grace and mercy, so neither would He be styled Almighty, did not all creation stand 
in need of one to regulate it and keep it in being. As, then, He presents Himself as a Physician to those 
who are in need of healing, so He is Almighty over one who has need of being ruled: and just as “they that 
are whole have no need of a physician ,” so it follows that we may well say that He Whose nature contains 
in it the principle of unerring and unwavering rectitude does not, like others, need a ruler over Him. 
Accordingly, when we hear the name “Almighty,” our conception is this, that God sustains in being all 
intelligible things as well as all things of a material nature. For this cause He sitteth upon the circle of the 
earth, for this cause He holdeth the ends of the earth in His hand, for this cause He “meteth out leaven 
with the span, and measureth the waters in the hollow of His hand “; for this cause He comprehendeth in 
Himself all the intelligible creation, that all things may remain in existence controlled by His 
encompassing power. Let us enquire, then, Who it is that “worketh all in all.” Who is He Who made all 
things, and without Whom no existing thing does exist? Who is He in Whom all things were created, and 
in Whom all things that are have their continuance? In Whom do we live and move and have our being? 
Who is He Who hath in Himself all that the Father hath? Does what has been said leave us any longer in 
ignorance of Him Who is “God over all ,” Who is so entitled by S. Paul,—our Lord Jesus Christ, Who, as He 
Himself says, holding in His hand “all things that the Father hath ,” assuredly grasps all things in the all- 
containing hollow of His hand and is sovereign over what He has grasped, and no man taketh from the 
hand of Him Who in His hand holdeth all things? If, then, He hath all things, and is sovereign over that 
which He hath, why is He Who is thus sovereign over all things something else and not Almighty? If 
heresy replies that the Father is sovereign over both the Son and the Holy Spirit, let them first show that 
the Son and the Holy Spirit are of mutable nature, and then over this mutability let them set its ruler, that 
by the help implanted from above, that which is so overruled may continue incapable of turning to evil. If, 
on the other hand, the Divine nature is incapable of evil, unchangeable, unalterable, eternally permanent, 
to what end does it stand in need of a ruler, controlling as it does all creation, and itself by reason of its 
immutability needing no ruler to control it? For this cause it is that at the name of Christ “every knee 
boweth, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth .” For assuredly every knee 
would not thus bow, did it not recognize in Christ Him Who rules it for its own salvation. But to say that 
the Son came into being by the goodness of the Father is nothing else than to put Him on a level with the 
meanest objects of creation. For what is there that did not arrive at its birth by the goodness of Him Who 
made it? To what is the formation of mankind ascribed? to the badness of its Maker, or to His goodness? 
To what do we ascribe the generation of animals, the production of plants and herbs? There is nothing 
that did not take its rise from the goodness of Him Who made it. A property, then, which reason discerns 
to be common to all things, Eunomius is so kind as to allow to the Eternal Son! But that He did not share 
His essence or His estate with the Father—these assertions and the rest of his verbiage I have refuted in 
anticipation, when dealing with his statements concerning the Father, and shown that he has hazarded 
them at random and without any intelligible meaning. For not even in the case of us who are born one of 
another is there any division of essence. The definition expressive of essence remains in its entirety in 
each, in him that begets and in him who is begotten, without admitting diminution in him who begets, or 
augmentation in him who is begotten. But to speak of division of estate or sovereignty in the case of Him 
Who hath all things whatsoever that the Father hath, carries with it no meaning, unless it be a 
demonstration of the propounder’s impiety. It would therefore be superfluous to entangle oneself in such 
discussions, and so to prolong our treatise to an unreasonable length. Let us pass on to what follows. 


“Glorified,” he says, “by the Father before the worlds.” The word of truth hath been demonstrated, 
confirmed by the testimony of its adversaries. For this is the sum of our faith, that the Son is from all 
eternity, being glorified by the Father: for “before the worlds” is the same in sense as “from all eternity,” 
seeing that prophecy uses this phrase to set forth to us God’s eternity, when it speaks of Him as “He that 
is from before the worlds .” If then to exist before the worlds is beyond all beginning, he who confers 
glory on the Son before the worlds, does thereby assert His existence from eternity before that glory : for 
surely it is not the non-existent, but the existent which is glorified. Then he proceeds to plant for himself 
the seeds of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit; not with a view to glorify the Son, but that he may 
wantonly outrage the Holy Ghost. For with the intention of making out the Holy Spirit to be part of the 
angelic host, he throws in the phrase “glorified eternally by the Spirit, and by every rational and 
generated being,” so that there is no distinction between the Holy Spirit and all that comes into being; if, 
that is, the Holy Spirit glorifies the Lord in the same sense as all the other existences enumerated by the 
prophet, “angels and powers, and the heaven of heavens, and the water above the heavens, and all the 
things of earth, dragons, deeps, fire and hail, snow and vapour, wind of the storm, mountains and all hills, 


fruitful trees and all cedars, beasts and all cattle, worms and feathered fowls .” If, then, he says, that 
along with these the Holy Spirit also glorifies the Lord, surely his God-opposing tongue makes out the 
Holy Spirit Himself also to be one of them. 


The disjointed incoherencies which follow next, I think it well to pass over, not because they give no 
handle at all to censure, but because their language is such as might be used by the devout, if detached 
from its malignant context. If he does here and there use some expressions favourable to devotion it is 
just held out as a bait to simple souls, to the end that the hook of impiety may be swallowed along with it. 
For after employing such language as a member of the Church might use, he subjoins, “Obedient with 
regard to the creation and production of all things that are, obedient with regard to every ministration, 
not having by His obedience attained Sonship or Godhead, but, as a consequence of being Son and being 
generated as the Only-begotten God, showing Himself obedient in words, obedient in acts.” Yet who of 
those who are conversant with the oracles of God does not know with regard to what point of time it was 
said of Him by the mighty Paul, (and that once for all), that He “became obedient “? For it was when He 
came in the form of a servant to accomplish the mystery of redemption by the cross, Who had emptied 
Himself, Who humbled Himself by assuming the likeness and fashion of a man, being found as man in 
man’s lowly nature—then, I say, it was that He became obedient, even He Who “took our infirmities and 
bare our sicknesses ,” healing the disobedience of men by His own obedience, that by His stripes He 
might heal our wound, and by His own death do away with the common death of all men,—then it was that 
for our sakes He was made obedient, even as He became “sin “ and “a curse “ by reason of the 
dispensation on our behalf, not being so by nature, but becoming so in His love for man. But by what 
sacred utterance was He ever taught His list of so many obediences? Nay, on the contrary every inspired 
Scripture attests His independent and sovereign power, saying, “He spake the word and they were made: 
He commanded and they were created “:—for it is plain that the Psalmist says this concerning Him Who 
upholds “all things by the word of His power ,” Whose authority, by the sole impulse of His will, framed 
every existence and nature, and all things in the creation apprehended by reason or by sight. Whence, 
then, was Eunomius moved to ascribe in such manifold wise to the King of the universe the attribute of 
obedience, speaking of Him as “obedient with regard to all the work of creation, obedient with regard to 
every ministration, obedient in words and in acts”? Yet it is plain to every one, that he alone is obedient to 
another in acts and words, who has not yet perfectly achieved in himself the condition of accurate 
working or unexceptionable speech, but keeping his eye ever on his teacher and guide, is trained by his 
suggestions to exact propriety in deed and word. But to think that Wisdom needs a master and teacher to 
guide aright Its attempts at imitation, is the dream of Eunomius’ fancy, and of his alone. And concerning 
the Father he says, that He is faithful in words and faithful in works, while of the Son he does not assert 
faithfulness in word and deed, but only obedience and not faithfulness, so that his profanity extends 
impartially through all his statements. But it is perhaps right to pass in silence over the inconsiderate folly 
of the assertion interposed between those last mentioned, lest some unreflecting persons should laugh at 
its absurdity when they ought rather to weep over the perdition of their souls, than laugh at the folly of 
their words. For this wise and wary theologian says that He did not attain to being a Son as the result of 
His obedience! Mark his penetration! with what cogent force does he lay it down for us that He was not 
first obedient and afterwards a Son, and that we ought not to think that His obedience was prior to His 
generation! Now if he had not added this defining clause, who without it would have been sufficiently silly 
and idiotic to fancy that His generation was bestowed on Him by His Father, as a reward of the obedience 
of Him Who before His generation had showed due subjection and obedience? But that no one may too 
readily extract matter for laughter from these remarks, let each consider that even the folly of the words 
has in it something worthy of tears. For what he intends to establish by these observations is something of 
this kind, that His obedience is part of His nature, so that not even if He willed it would it be possible for 
Him not to be obedient. 


“ “ 


For he says that He was so constituted that His nature was adapted to obedience alone , just as among 
instruments that which is fashioned with regard to a certain figure necessarily produces in that which is 
subjected to its operation the form which the artificer implanted in the construction of the instrument, 
and cannot possibly trace a straight line upon that which receives its mark, if its own working is in a 
curve; nor can the instrument, if fashioned to draw a straight line, produce a circle by its impress. What 
need is there of any words of ours to reveal how great is the profanity of such a notion, when the heretical 
utterance of itself proclaims aloud its monstrosity? For if He was obedient for this reason only that He was 
so made, then of course He is not on an equal footing even with humanity, since on this theory, while our 
soul is self-determining and independent, choosing as it will with sovereignty over itself that which is 
pleasing to it, He on the contrary exercises, or rather experiences, obedience under the constraint of a 
compulsory law of His nature, while His nature suffers Him not to disobey, even if He would. For it was 
“as the result of being Son, and being begotten, that He has thus shown Himself obedient in words and 
obedient in acts.” Alas, for the brutish stupidity of this doctrine! Thou makest the Word obedient to words, 
and supposest other words prior to Him Who is truly the Word, and another Word of the Beginning is 
mediator between the Beginning and the Word that was in the Beginning, conveying to Him the decision. 
And this is not one only: there are several words, which Eunomius makes so many links of the chain 
between the Beginning and the Word, and which abuse His obedience as they think good. But what need 
is there to linger over this idle talk? Any one can see that even at that time with reference to which S. Paul 
says that He became obedient (and he tells us that He became obedient in this wise, namely, by becoming 
for our sakes flesh, and a servant, and a curse, and sin),—even then, I say, the Lord of glory, Who despised 


the shame and embraced suffering in the flesh, did not abandon His free will, saying as He does, “Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up ;” and again, “No man taketh My life from Me; I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again “; and when those who were armed with swords 
and staves drew near to Him on the night before His Passion, He caused them all to go backward by 
saying “I am He ,” and again, when the dying thief besought Him to remember him, He showed His 
universal sovereignty by saying, “To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise .” If then not even in the time 
of His Passion He is separated from His authority, where can heresy possibly discern the subordination to 
authority of the King of glory? 


$:12. HE THUS PROCEEDS TO A MAGNIFICENT DISCOURSE OF THE INTERPRETATION OF “MEDIATOR,” “LIKE,” 
“UNGENERATE,” AND “GENERATE,” AND OF “THE LIKENESS AND SEAL OF THE ENERGY OF THE ALMIGHTY AND 
OF HIS WORKS.” 


Again, what is the manifold mediation which with wearying iteration he assigns to God, calling Him 
“Mediator in doctrines, Mediator in the Law “? It is not thus that we are taught by the lofty utterance of 
the Apostle, who says that having made void the law of commandments by His own doctrines, He is the 
mediator between God and man, declaring it by this saying, “There is one God, and one mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus ;” where by the distinction implied in the word “mediator” he reveals 
to us the whole aim of the mystery of godliness. Now the aim is this. Humanity once revolted through the 
malice of the enemy, and, brought into bondage to sin, was also alienated from the true Life. After this the 
Lord of the creature calls back to Him His own creature, and becomes Man while still remaining God, 
being both God and Man in the entirety of the two several natures, and thus humanity was indissolubly 
united to God, the Man that is in Christ conducting the work of mediation, to Whom, by the first-fruits 
assumed for us, all the lump is potentially united . Since, then, a mediator is not a mediator of one , and 
God is one, not divided among the Persons in Whom we have been taught to believe (for the Godhead in 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost is one), the Lord, therefore, becomes a mediator once for all 
betwixt God and men, binding man to the Deity by Himself. But even by the idea of a mediator we are 
taught the godly doctrine enshrined in the Creed. For the Mediator between God and man entered as it 
were into fellowship with human nature, not by being merely deemed a man, but having truly become so: 
in like manner also, being very God, He has not, as Eunomius will have us consider, been honoured by the 
bare title of Godhead. 


What he adds to the preceding statements is characterized by the same want of meaning, or rather by the 
same malignity of meaning. For in calling Him “Son” Whom, a little before, he had plainly declared to be 
created, and in calling Him “only begotten God” Whom he reckoned with the rest of things that have come 
into being by creation, he affirms that He is like Him that begat Him only “by an especial likeness, in a 
peculiar sense.” Accordingly, we must first distinguish the significations of the term “like,” in how many 
senses it is employed in ordinary use, and afterwards proceed to discuss Eunomius’ positions. In the first 
place, then, all things that beguile our senses, not being really identical in nature, but producing illusion 
by some of the accidents of the respective subjects, as form, colour, sound, and the impressions conveyed 
by taste or smell or touch, while really different in nature, but supposed to be other than they truly are, 
these custom declares to have the relation of “likeness,” as, for example, when the lifeless material is 
shaped by art, whether carving, painting, or modelling, into an imitation of a living creature, the imitation 
is said to be “like” the original. For in such a case the nature of the animal is one thing, and that of the 
material, which cheats the sight by mere colour and form, is another. To the same class of likeness 
belongs the image of the original figure in a mirror, which gives appearances of motion, without, however, 
being in nature identical with its original. In just the same way our hearing may experience the same 
deception, when, for instance, some one, imitating the song of the nightingale with his own voice, 
persuades our hearing so that we seem to be listening to the bird. Taste, again, is subject to the same 
illusion, when the juice of figs mimics the pleasant taste of honey: for there is a certain resemblance to 
the sweetness of honey in the juice of the fruit. So, too, the sense of smell may sometimes be imposed 
upon by resemblance, when the scent of the herb camomile, imitating the fragrant apple itself, deceives 
our perception: and in the same way with touch also, likeness belies the truth in various modes, since a 
silver or brass coin, of equal size and similar weight with a gold one, may pass for the gold piece if our 
sight does not discern the truth. 


We have thus generally described in a few words the several cases in which objects, because they are 
deemed to be different from what they really are, produce delusions in our senses. It is possible, of 
course, by a more laborious investigation, to extend one’s enquiry through all things which are really 
different in kind one from another, but are nevertheless thought, by virtue of some accidental 
resemblance, to be like one to the other. Can it possibly be such a form of “likeness” as this, that he is 
continually attributing to the Son? Nay, surely he cannot be so infatuated as to discover deceptive 
similarity in Him Who is the Truth. Again, in the inspired Scriptures, we are told of another kind of 
resemblance by Him Who said, “Let us make man in our image, after our likeness ;” but I do not suppose 
that Eunomius would discern this kind of likeness between the Father and the Son, so as to make out the 
Only-begotten God to be identical with man. We are also aware of another kind of likeness, of which the 
word speaks in Genesis concerning Seth,—”Adam begat a son in his own likeness, after his image “; and if 
this is the kind of likeness of which Eunomius speaks, we do not think his statement is to be rejected. For 
in this case the nature of the two objects which are alike is not different, and the impress and type imply 


community of nature. These, or such as these, are our views upon the variety of meanings of “like.” Let us 
see, then, with what intention Eunomius asserts of the Son that “especial likeness” to the Father, when he 
says that He is “like the Father with an especial likeness, in a peculiar sense, not as Father to Father, for 
they are not two Fathers.” He promises to show us the “especial likeness” of the Son to the Father, and 
proceeds by his definition to establish the position that we ought not to conceive of Him as being like. For 
by saying, “He is not like as Father to Father,” he makes out that He is not like; and again when he adds, 
“nor as Ungenerate to Ungenerate,” by this phrase, too, he forbids us to conceive a likeness in the Son to 
the Father; and finally, by subjoining “nor as Son to Son,” he introduces a third conception, by which he 
entirely subverts the meaning of “like.” So it is that he follows up his own statements, and conducts his 
demonstration of likeness by establishing unlikeness. And now let us examine the discernment and 
frankness which he displays in these distinctions. After saying that the Son is like the Father, he guards 
the statement by adding that we ought not to think that the Son is like the Father, “as Father to Father.” 
Why, what man on earth is such a fool as, on learning that the Son is like the Father, to be brought by any 
course of reasoning to think of the likeness of Father to Father? “Nor as Son to Son”:—here, again, the 
acuteness of the distinction is equally conspicuous. When he tells us that the Son is like the Father, he 
adds the further definition that He must not be understood to be like Him in the same way as He would be 
like another Son. These are the mysteries of the awful doctrines of Eunomius, by which his disciples are 
made wiser than the rest of the world, by learning that the Son, by His likeness to the Father, is not like a 
Son, for the Son is not the Father: nor is He like “as Ungenerate to Ungenerate,” for the Son is not 
ungenerate. But the mystery which we have received, when it speaks of the Father, certainly bids us 
understand the Father of the Son, and when it names the Son, teaches us to apprehend the Son of the 
Father. And until the present time we never felt the need of these philosophic refinements, that by the 
words Father and Son are suggested two Fathers or two Sons, a pair, so to say, of ungenerate beings. 


Now the drift of Eunomius’ excessive concern about the Ungenerate has been often explained before; and 
it shall here be briefly discovered yet again. For as the term Father points to no difference of nature from 
the Son, his impiety, if he had brought his statement to a close here, would have had no support, seeing 
that the natural sense of the names Father and Son excludes the idea of their being alien in essence. But 
as it is, by employing the terms “generate” and “ungenerate,” since the contradictory opposition between 
them admits of no mean, just like that between “mortal” and “immortal,” “rational” and “irrational,” and 
all those terms which are opposed to each other by the mutually exclusive nature of their meaning,—by 
the use of these terms, I repeat, he gives free course to his profanity, so as to contemplate as existing in 
the “generate” with reference to the “ungenerate” the same difference which there is between “mortal” 
and “immortal”: and even as the nature of the mortal is one, and that of the immortal another, and as the 
special attributes of the rational and of the irrational are essentially incompatible, just so he wants to 
make out that the nature of the ungenerate is one, and that of the generate another, in order to show that 
as the irrational nature has been created in subjection to the rational, so the generate is by a necessity of 
its being in a state of subordination to the ungenerate. For which reason he attaches to the ungenerate 
the name of “Almighty,” and this he does not apply to express providential operation, as the argument led 
the way for him in suggesting, but transfers the application of the word to arbitrary sovereignty, so as to 
make the Son to be a part of the subject and subordinate universe, a fellow-slave with all the rest to Him 
Who with arbitrary and absolute sovereignty controls all alike. And that it is with an eye to this result that 
he employs these argumentative distinctions, will be clearly established from the passage before us. For 
after those sapient and carefully-considered expressions, that He is not like either as Father to Father, or 
as Son to Son,—and yet there is no necessity that father should invariably be like father or son like son: 
for suppose there is one father among the Ethiopians, and another among the Scythians, and each of 
these has a son, the Ethiopian’s son black, but the Scythian white-skinned and with hair of a golden tinge, 
yet none the more because each is a father does the Scythian turn black on the Ethiopian’s account, nor 
does the Ethiopian’s body change to white on account of the Scythian,—after saying this, however, 
according to his own fancy, Eunomius subjoins that “He is like as Son to Father .” But although such a 
phrase indicates kinship in nature, as the inspired Scripture attests in the case of Seth and Adam, our 
doctor, with but small respect for his intelligent readers, introduces his idle exposition of the title “Son,” 
defining Him to be the image and seal of the energy of the Almighty. “For the Son,” he says, “is the image 
and seal of the energy of the Almighty.” Let him who hath ears to hear first, I pray, consider this particular 
point—What is “the seal of the energy”? Every energy is contemplated as exertion in the party who 
exhibits it, and on the completion of his exertion, it has no independent existence. Thus, for example, the 
energy of the runner is the motion of his feet, and when the motion has stopped there is no longer any 
energy. So too about every pursuit the same may be said;—when the exertion of him who is busied about 
anything ceases, the energy ceases also, and has no independent existence, either when a person is 
actively engaged in the exertion he undertakes, or when he ceases from that exertion. What then does he 
tell us that the energy is in itself, which is neither essence, nor image, nor person? So he speaks of the 
Son as the similitude of the impersonal, and that which is like the non-existent surely has itself no 
existence at all. This is what his juggling with idle opinions comes to,—belief in nonentity! for that which 
is like nonentity surely itself is not. O Paul and John and all you others of the band of Apostles and 
Evangelists, who are they that arm their venomous tongues against your words? who are they that raise 
their frog-like croakings against your heavenly thunder? What then saith the son of thunder? “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God .” And what saith he that 
came after him, that other who had been within the heavenly temple, who in Paradise had been initiated 
into mysteries unspeakable? “Being,” he says, “the Brightness of His glory, and the express Image of His 


person .” What, after these have thus spoken, are the words of our ventriloquist ? “The seal,” quoth he, “of 
the energy of the Almighty.” He makes Him third after the Father, with that non-existent energy mediating 
between them, or rather moulded at pleasure by non-existence. God the Word, Who was in the beginning, 
is “the seal of the energy”:—the Only-begotten God, Who is contemplated in the eternity of the Beginning 
of existent things, Who is in the bosom of the Father , Who sustains all things, by the word of His power , 
the creator of the ages, from Whom and through Whom and in Whom are all things , Who sitteth upon the 
circle of the earth, and hath meted out heaven with the span, Who measureth the water in the hollow of 
his hand , Who holdeth in His hand all things that are, Who dwelleth on high and looketh upon the things 
that are lowly , or rather did look upon them to make all the world to be His footstool , imprinted by the 
footmark of the Word—the form of God is “the seal” of an “energy.” Is God then an energy, not a Person? 
Surely Paul when expounding this very truth says He is “the express image,” not of His energy, but “of His 
Person.” Is the Brightness of His glory a seal of the energy of God? Alas for his impious ignorance! What is 
there intermediate between God and His own form? and Whom does the Person employ as mediator with 
His own express image? and what can be conceived as coming between the glory and its brightness? But 
while there are such weighty and numerous testimonies wherein the greatness of the Lord of the creation 
is proclaimed by those who were entrusted with the proclamation of the Gospel, what sort of language 
does this forerunner of the final apostasy hold concerning Him? What says he? “As image,” he says, “and 
seal of all the energy and power of the Almighty.” How does he take upon himself to emend the words of 
the mighty Paul? Paul says that the Son is “the Power of God “; Eunomius calls Him “the seal of a power,” 
not the Power. And then, repeating his expression, what is it that he adds to his previous statement? He 
calls Him “seal of the Father’s works and words and counsels.” To what works of the Father is He like? He 
will say, of course, the world, and all things that are therein. But the Gospel has testified that all these 
things are the works of the Only-begotten. To what works of the Father, then, was He likened? of what 
works was He made the seal? what Scripture ever entitled Him “seal of the Father’s works”? But if any 
one should grant Eunomius the right to fashion his words at his own will, as he desires, even though 
Scripture does not agree with him, let him tell us what works of the Father there are of which he says that 
the Son was made the seal, apart from those that have been wrought by the Son. All things visible and 
invisible are the work of the Son: in the visible are included the whole world and all that is therein; in the 
invisible, the supramundane creation. What works of the Father, then, are remaining to be contemplated 
by themselves, over and above things visible and invisible, whereof he says that the Son was made the 
“seal”? Will he perhaps, when driven into a corner, return once more to the fetid vomit of heresy, and say 
that the Son is a work of the Father? How then does the Son come to be the seal of these works when He 
Himself, as Eunomius says, is the work of the Father? Or does he say that the same Person is at once a 
work and the likeness of a work? Let this be granted: let us suppose him to speak of the other works of 
which he says the Father was the creator, if indeed he intends us to understand likeness by the term 
“seal.” But what other “words” of the Father does Eunomius know, besides that Word Who was ever in the 
Father, Whom he calls a “seal”—Him Who is and is called the Word in the absolute, true, and primary 
sense? And to what counsels can he possibly refer, apart from the Wisdom of God, to which the Wisdom of 
God is made like, in becoming a “seal” of those counsels? Look at the want of discrimination and 
circumspection, at the confused muddle of his statement, how he brings the mystery into ridicule, without 
understanding either what he says or what he is arguing about. For He Who has the Father in His entirety 
in Himself, and is Himself in His entirety in the Father, as Word and Wisdom and Power and Truth, as His 
express image and brightness, Himself is all things in the Father, and does not come to be the image and 
seal and likeness of certain other things discerned in the Father prior to Himself. 


Then Eunomius allows to Him the credit of the destruction of men by water in the days of Noah, of the 
rain of fire that fell upon Sodom, and of the just vengeance upon the Egyptians, as though he were making 
some great concessions to Him Who holds in His hand the ends of the world, in Whom, as the Apostle 
says, “all things consist ,” as though he were not aware that to Him Who encompasses all things, and 
guides and sways according to His good pleasure all that hath already been and all that will be, the 
mention of two or three marvels does not mean the addition of glory, so much as the suppression of the 
rest means its deprivation or loss. But even if no word be said of these, the one utterance of Paul is 
enough by itself to point to them all inclusively—the one utterance which says that He “is above all, and 
through all, and in all .” 


$:13. HE EXPOUNDS THE PASSAGE OF THE GOSPEL, “THE FATHER JUDGETH NO MAN,” AND FURTHER SPEAKS OF 
THE ASSUMPTION OF MAN WITH BODY AND SOUL WROUGHT BY THE LORD, OF THE TRANSGRESSION OF ADAM, 
AND OF DEATH AND THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 


Next he says, “He legislates by the command of the Eternal God.” Who is the eternal God? and who is He 
that ministers to Him in the giving of the Law? Thus much is plain to all, that through Moses God 
appointed the Law to those that received it. Now inasmuch as Eunomius himself acknowledges that it was 
the only-begotten God Who held converse with Moses, how is it that the assertion before us puts the Lord 
of all in the place of Moses, and ascribes the character of the eternal God to the Father alone, so as, by 
thus contrasting Him with the Eternal, to make out the only-begotten God, the Maker of the Worlds, to be 
not Eternal? Our studious friend with his excellent memory seems to have forgotten that Paul uses all 
these terms concerning himself, announcing among men the proclamation of the Gospel by the command 
of God . Thus what the Apostle asserts of himself, that Eunomius is not ashamed to ascribe to the Lord of 
the prophets and apostles, in order to place the Master on the same level with Paul, His own servant. But 


why should I lengthen out my argument by confuting in detail each of these assertions, where the too 
unsuspicious reader of Eunomius’ writings may think that their author is saying what Holy Scripture 
allows him to say, while one who is able to unravel each statement critically will find them one and all 
infected with heretical knavery. For the Churchman and the heretic alike affirm that “the Father judgeth 
no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son ,” but to this assertion they severally attach 
different meanings. By the same words the Churchman understands supreme authority, the other 
maintains subservience and subjection. 


But to what has been already said, ought to be added some notice of that position which they make a kind 
of foundation of their impiety in their discussions concerning the Incarnation, the position, namely, that 
not the whole man has been saved by Him, but only the half of man, I mean the body. Their object in such 
a malignant perversion of the true doctrine, is to show that the less exalted statements, which our Lord 
utters in His humanity, are to be thought to have issued from the Godhead Itself, that so they may show 
their blasphemy to have a stronger case, if it is upheld by the actual acknowledgment of the Lord. For this 
reason it is that Eunomius says, “He who in the last days became man did not take upon Himself the man 
made up of soul and body.” But, after searching through all the inspired and sacred Scripture, I do not 
find any such statement as this, that the Creator of all things, at the time of His ministration here on earth 
for man, took upon Himself flesh only without a soul. Under stress of necessity, then, looking to the object 
contemplated by the plan of salvation, to the doctrines of the Fathers, and to the inspired Scriptures, I will 
endeavour to confute the impious falsehood which is being fabricated with regard to this matter. The Lord 
came “to seek and to save that which was lost .” Now it was not the body merely, but the whole man, 
compacted of soul and body, that was lost: indeed, if we are to speak more exactly, the soul was lost 
sooner than the body. For disobedience is a sin, not of the body, but of the will: and the will properly 
belongs to the soul, from which the whole disaster of our nature had its beginning, as the threat of God, 
that admits of no falsehood, testifies in the declaration that, in the day that they should eat of the 
forbidden fruit, death without respite would attach to the act. Now since the condemnation of man was 
twofold, death correspondingly effects in each part of our nature the deprivation of the twofold life that 
operates in him who is thus mortally stricken. For the death of the body consists in the extinction of the 
means of sensible perception, and in the dissolution of the body into its kindred elements: but “the soul 
that sinneth,” he saith, “it shall die .” Now sin is nothing else than alienation from God, Who is the true 
and only life. Accordingly the first man lived many hundred years after his disobedience, and yet God lied 
not when He said, “In the day that ye eat thereof ye shall surely die .” For by the fact of his alienation 
from the true life, the sentence of death was ratified against him that self-same day: and after this, at a 
much later time, there followed also the bodily death of Adam. He therefore Who came for this cause that 
He might seek and save that which was lost, (that which the shepherd in the parable calls the sheep,) both 
finds that which is lost, and carries home on His shoulders the whole sheep, not its skin only, that He may 
make the man of God complete, united to the deity in body and in soul. And thus He Who was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin, left no part of our nature which He did not take upon Himself. 
Now the soul is not sin though it is capable of admitting sin into it as the result of being ill-advised: and 
this He sanctifies by union with Himself for this end, that so the lump may be holy along with the first- 
fruits. Wherefore also the Angel, when informing Joseph of the destruction of the enemies of the Lord, 
said, “They are dead which sought the young Child’s life ,” (or “soul”): and the Lord says to the Jews, “Ye 
seek to kill Me, a man that hath told you the truth .” Now by “Man” is not meant the body of a man only, 
but that which is composed of both, soul and body. And again, He says to them, “Are ye angry at Me, 
because I have made a man every whit whole on the Sabbath day ?” And what He meant by “every whit 
whole,” He showed in the other Gospels, when He said to the man who was let down on a couch in the 
midst, “Thy sins be forgiven thee,” which is a healing of the soul, and, “Arise and walk ,” which has regard 
to the body: and in the Gospel of S. John, by liberating the soul also from its own malady after He had 
given health to the body, where He saith, “Thou art made whole, sin no more ,” thou, that is, who hast 
been cured in both, I mean in soul and in body. For so too does S. Paul speak, “for to make in Himself of 
twain one new man .” And so too He foretells that at the time of His Passion He would voluntarily detach 
His soul from His body, saying, “No man taketh” my soul “from Me, but I lay it down of Myself: I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again .” Yea, the prophet David also, according to the 
interpretation of the great Peter, said with foresight of Him, “Thou wilt not leave My soul in hell, neither 
wilt Thou suffer Thine Holy One to see corruption ,” while the Apostle Peter thus expounds the saying, 
that “His soul was not left in hell, neither His flesh did see corruption.” For His Godhead, alike before 
taking flesh and in the flesh and after His Passion, is immutably the same, being at all times what It was 
by nature, and so continuing for ever. But in the suffering of His human nature the Godhead fulfilled the 
dispensation for our benefit by severing the soul for a season from the body, yet without being Itself 
separated from either of those elements to which it was once for all united, and by joining again the 
elements which had been thus parted, so as to give to all human nature a beginning and an example 
which it should follow of the resurrection from the dead, that all the corruptible may put on incorruption, 
and all the mortal may put on immortality, our first-fruits having been transformed to the Divine nature by 
its union with God, as Peter said, “This same Jesus Whom ye crucified, hath God made both Lord and 
Christ ;” and we might cite many passages of Scripture to support such a position, showing how the Lord, 
reconciling the world to Himself by the Humanity of Christ, apportioned His work of benevolence to men 
between His soul and His body, willing through His soul and touching them through His body. But it would 
be superfluous to encumber our argument by entering into every detail. 


Before passing on, however, to what follows, I will further mention the one text, “Destroy this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it up .” Just as we, through soul and body, become a temple of Him Who “dwelleth 
in us and walketh in us ,” even so the Lord terms their combination a “temple,” of which the “destruction” 
signifies the dissolution of the soul from the body. And if they allege the passage in the Gospel, “The Word 
was made flesh ,” in order to make out that the flesh was taken into the Godhead without the soul, on the 
ground that the soul is not expressly mentioned along with the flesh, let them learn that it is customary 
for Holy Scripture to imply the whole by the part. For He that said, “Unto Thee shall all flesh come ,” does 
not mean that the flesh will be presented before the Judge apart from the souls: and when we read in 
sacred History that Jacob went down into Egypt with seventy-five souls we understand the flesh also to be 
intended together with the souls. So, then, the Word, when He became flesh, took with the flesh the whole 
of human nature; and hence it was possible that hunger and thirst, fear and dread, desire and sleep, tears 
and trouble of spirit, and all such things, were in Him. For the Godhead, in its proper nature, admits no 
such affections, nor is the flesh by itself involved in them, if the soul is not affected co-ordinately with the 
body. 


S$:14. HE PROCEEDS TO DISCUSS THE VIEWS HELD BY EUNOMIUS, AND BY THE CHURCH, TOUCHING THE HOLY 
SPIRIT; AND TO SHOW THAT THE FATHER, THE SON, AND THE HOLY GHOST ARE NOT THREE GODS, BUT ONE 
GOD. HE ALSO DISCUSSES DIFFERENT SENSES OF “SUBJECTION,” AND THEREIN SHOWS THAT THE SUBJECTION 
OF ALL THINGS TO THE SON IS THE SAME AS THE SUBJECTION OF THE SON TO THE FATHER 


Thus much with regard to his profanity towards the Son. Now let us see what he says about the Holy 
Spirit. “After Him, we believe,” he says, “on the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth.” I think it will be plain to 
all who come across this passage what object he has in view in thus perverting the declaration of the faith 
delivered to us by the Lord, in his statements concerning the Son and the Father. Though this absurdity 
has already been exposed, I will nevertheless endeavour, in few words, to make plain the aim of his 
knavery. As in the former case, he avoided using the name “Father,” that so he might not include the Son 
in the eternity of the Father, so he avoided employing the title Son, that he might not by it suggest His 
natural affinity to the Father; so here, too, he refrains from saying “Holy Spirit,” that he may not by this 
name acknowledge the majesty of His glory, and His complete union with the Father and the Son. For 
since the appellation of “Spirit,” and that of “Holy,” are by the Scriptures equally applied to the Father 
and the Son (for “God is a Spirit ,” and “the anointed Lord is the Spirit before our face ,” and “the Lord 
our God is Holy ,” and there is “one Holy, one Lord Jesus Christ “) lest there should, by the use of these 
terms, be bred in the minds of his readers some orthodox conception of the Holy Spirit, such as would 
naturally arise in them from His sharing His glorious appellation with the Father and the Son, for this 
reason, deluding the ears of the foolish, he changes the words of the Faith as set forth by God in the 
delivery of this mystery, making a way, so to speak, by this sequence, for the entrance of his impiety 
against the Holy Spirit. For if he had said, “We believe in the Holy Spirit,” and “God is a Spirit,” any one 
instructed in things divine would have interposed the remark, that if we are to believe in the Holy Spirit, 
while God is called a Spirit, He is assuredly not distinct in nature from that which receives the same titles 
in a proper sense. For of all those things which are indicated not unreally, nor metaphorically, but properly 
and absolutely, by the same names, we are necessarily compelled to acknowledge that the nature also, 
which is signified by this identity of names, is one and the same. For this reason it is that, suppressing the 
name appointed by the Lord in the formula of the faith, he says, “We believe in the Comforter.” But I have 
been taught that this very name is also applied by the inspired Scripture to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
alike. For the Son gives the name of “Comforter” equally to Himself and to the Holy Spirit ; and the 
Father, where He is said to work comfort, surely claims as His own the name of “Comforter.” For 
assuredly he Who does the work of a Comforter does not disdain the name belonging to the work: for 
David says to the Father, “Thou, Lord, hast holpen me and comforted me ,” and the great Apostle applies 
to the Father the same language, when he says, “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Who comforteth us in all our tribulation “; and John, in one of his Catholic Epistles, expressly gives to the 
Son the name of Comforter . Nay, more, the Lord Himself, in saying that another Comforter would be sent 
us, when speaking of the Spirit, clearly asserted this title of Himself in the first place. But as there are two 
senses of the word parakalein ,—one to beseech, by words and gestures of respect, to induce him to whom 
we apply for anything, to feel with us in respect of those things for which we apply,—the other to comfort, 
to take remedial thought for affections of body and soul,—the Holy Scripture affirms the conception of the 
Paraclete, in either sense alike, to belong to the Divine nature. For at one time Paul sets before us by the 
word parakalein the healing power of God, as when he says, “God, Who comforteth those that are cast 
down, comforted us by the coming of Titus “; and at another time he uses this word in its other meaning, 
when he says, writing to the Corinthians, “Now we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us; we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God .” Now since these things are 
so, in whatever way you understand the title “Paraclete,” when used of the Spirit, you will not in either of 
its significations detach Him from His community in it with the Father and the Son. Accordingly, he has 
not been able, even though he wished it, to belittle the glory of the Spirit by ascribing to Him the very 
attribute which Holy Scripture refers also to the Father and to the Son. But in styling Him “the Spirit of 
Truth,” Eunomius’ own wish, I suppose, was to suggest by this phrase subjection, since Christ is the 
Truth, and he called Him the Spirit of Truth, as if one should say that He is a possession and chattel of the 
Truth, without being aware that God is called a God of righteousness ; and we certainly do not understand 
thereby that God is a possession of righteousness. Wherefore also, when we hear of the “Spirit of Truth,” 
we acquire by that phrase such a conception as befits the Deity, being guided to the loftier interpretation 


by the words which follow it. For when the Lord said “The Spirit of Truth,” He immediately added “Which 
proceedeth from the Father ,” a fact which the voice of the Lord never asserted of any conceivable thing 
in creation, not of aught visible or invisible, not of thrones, principalities, powers, or dominions, nor of any 
other name that is named either in this world or in that which is to come. It is plain then that that, from 
share in which all creation is excluded, is something special and peculiar to uncreated being. But this man 
bids us believe in “the Guide of godliness.” Let a man then believe in Paul, and Barnabas, and Titus, and 
Silvanus, and Timotheus, and all those by whom we have been led into the way of the faith. For if we are 
to believe in “that which guides us to godliness,” along with the Father and the Son, all the prophets and 
lawgivers and patriarchs, heralds, evangelists, apostles, pastors, and teachers, have equal honour with 
the Holy Spirit, as they have been “guides to godliness” to those who came after them. “Who came into 
being,” he goes on, “by the only God through the Only-begotten.” In these words he gathers up in one 
head all his blasphemy. Once more he calls the Father “only God,” who employs the Only-begotten as an 
instrument for the production of the Spirit. What shadow of such a notion did he find in Scripture, that he 
ventures upon this assertion? by deduction from what premises did he bring his profanity to such a 
conclusion as this? Which of the Evangelists says it? what apostle? what prophet? Nay, on the contrary 
every scripture divinely inspired, written by the afflatus of the Spirit, attests the Divinity of the Spirit. For 
example (for it is better to prove my position from the actual testimonies), those who receive power to 
become children of God bear witness to the Divinity of the Spirit. Who knows not that utterance of the 
Lord which tells us that they who are born of the Spirit are the children of God? For thus He expressly 
ascribes the birth of the children of God to the Spirit, saying, that as that which is born of the flesh is 
flesh, so that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. But as many as are born of the Spirit are called the 
children of God . So also when the Lord by breathing upon His disciples had imparted to them the Holy 
Spirit, John says, “Of His fulness have all we received .” And that “in Him dwelleth the fulness of the 
Godhead ,” the mighty Paul attests: yea, moreover, through the prophet Isaiah it is attested, as to the 
manifestation of the Divine appearance vouchsafed to him, when he saw Him that sat “on the throne high 
and lifted up ;” the older tradition, it is true, says that it was the Father Who appeared to him, but the 
evangelist John refers the prophecy to our Lord, saying, touching those of the Jews who did not believe 
the words uttered by the prophet concerning the Lord, “These things said Esaias, when he saw His glory 
and spoke of Him .” But the mighty Paul attributes the same passage to the Holy Spirit in his speech made 
to the Jews at Rome, when he says, “Well spoke the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet concerning you, 
saying, Hearing ye shall hear and shall not understand ,” showing, in my opinion, by Holy Scripture itself, 
that every specially divine vision, every theophany, every word uttered in the Person of God, is to be 
understood to refer to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Hence when David says, “they provoked 
God in the wilderness, and grieved Him in the desert ,” the apostle refers to the Holy Spirit the despite 
done by the Israelites to God, in these terms: “Wherefore, as the Holy Ghost saith, Harden not your 
hearts, as in the provocation, in the day of temptation in the wilderness; when your fathers tempted me ,” 
and goes on to refer all that the prophecy refers to God, to the Person of the Holy Ghost. Those who keep 
repeating against us the phrase “three Gods,” because we hold these views, have perhaps not yet learnt 
how to count. For if the Father and the Son are not divided into duality, (for they are, according to the 
Lord’s words, One, and not Two ) and if the Holy Ghost is also one, how can one added to one be divided 
into the number of three Gods? Is it not rather plain that no one can charge us with believing in the 
number of three Gods, without himself first maintaining in his own doctrine a pair of Gods? For it is by 
being added to two that the one completes the triad of Gods. But what room is there for the charge of 
tritheism against those by whom one God is worshipped, the God expressed by the Name of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Ghost? 


Let us however resume Eunomius’ statement in its entirety. “Having come into being from the only God 
through the Only-begotten, this Spirit also—” What proof is there of the statement that “this Spirit also” is 
one of the things that were made by the Only-begotten? They will say of course that “all things were made 
by Him ,” and that in the term “all things” “this Spirit also” is included. Our answer to them shall be this, 
All things were made by Him, that were made. Now the things that were made, as Paul tells us, were 
things visible and invisible, thrones, authorities, dominions, principalities, powers, and among those 
included under the head of thrones and powers are reckoned by Paul the Cherubim and Seraphim : so far 
does the term “all things” extend. But of the Holy Spirit, as being above the nature of things that have 
come into being, Paul said not a word in his enumeration of existing things, not indicating to us by his 
words either His subordination or His coming into being; but just as the prophet calls the Holy Spirit 
“good,” and “right,” and “guiding “ (indicating by the word “guiding” the power of control), even so the 
apostle ascribes independent authority to the dignity of the Spirit, when he affirms that He works all in all 
as He wills . Again, the Lord makes manifest the Spirit’s independent power and operation in His 
discourse with Nicodemus, when He says, “The Spirit breatheth where He willeth .” How is it then that 
Eunomius goes so far as to define that He also is one of the things that came into being by the Son, 
condemned to eternal subjection. For he describes Him as “once for all made subject,” enthralling the 
guiding and governing Spirit in I know not what form of subjection. For this expression of “subjection” has 
many significations in Holy Scripture, and is understood and used with many varieties of meaning. For the 
Psalmist says that even irrational nature is put in subjection , and brings under the same term those who 
are overcome in war , while the apostle bids servants to be in subjection to their own masters , and that 
those who are placed over the priesthood should have their children in subjection , as their disorderly 
conduct brings discredit upon their fathers, as in the case of the sons of Eli the priest. Again, he speaks of 
the subjection of all men to God, when we all, being united to one another by the faith, become one body 


of the Lord Who is in all, as the subjection of the Son to the Father, when the adoration paid to the Son by 
all things with one accord, by things in heaven, and things on earth, and things under the earth, redounds 
to the glory of the Father; as Paul says elsewhere, “To Him every knee shall bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth, and every tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father .” For when this takes place, the mighty wisdom of Paul affirms that the Son, Who 
is in all, is subject to the Father by virtue of the subjection of those in whom He is. What kind of 
“subjection once for all” Eunomius asserts of the Holy Spirit, it is thus impossible to learn from the phrase 
which he has thrown out,—whether he means the subjection of irrational creatures, or of captives, or of 
servants, or of children who are kept in order, or of those who are saved by subjection. For the subjection 
of men to God is salvation for those who are so made subject, according to the voice of the prophet, who 
says that his soul is subject to God, since of Him cometh salvation by subjection , so that subjection is the 
means of averting perdition. As therefore the help of the healing art is sought eagerly by the sick, so is 
subjection by those who are in need of salvation. But of what life does the Holy Spirit, that quickeneth all 
things, stand in need, that by subjection He should obtain salvation for Himself? Since then it is not on the 
strength of any Divine utterance that he asserts such an attribute of the Spirit, nor yet is it as a 
consequence of probable arguments that he has launched this blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, it must 
be plain at all events to sensible men that he vents his impiety against Him without any warrant 
whatsoever, unsupported as it is by any authority from Scripture or by any logical consequence. 


$:15. LASTLY HE DISPLAYS AT LENGTH THE FOLLY OF EUNOMIUS, WHO AT TIMES SPEAKS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 
AS CREATED, AND AS THE FAIREST WORK OF THE SON, AND AT OTHER TIMES CONFESSES, BY THE OPERATIONS 
ATTRIBUTED TO HIM, THAT HE IS GOD, AND THUS ENDS THE BOOK 


He goes on to add, “Neither on the same level with the Father, nor connumerated with the Father (for God 
over all is one and only Father), nor on an equality with the Son, for the Son is only-begotten, having none 
begotten with Him.” Well, for my own part, if he had only added to his previous statement the remark that 
the Holy Ghost is not the Father of the Son, I should even then have thought it idle for him to linger over 
what no one ever doubted, and forbid people to form notions of Him which not even the most witless 
would entertain. But since he endeavours to establish his impiety by irrelevant and unconnected 
statements, imagining that by denying the Holy Spirit to be the Father of the Only-begotten he makes out 
that He is subject and subordinate, I therefore made mention of these words, as a proof of the folly of the 
man who imagines that he is demonstrating the Spirit to be subject to the Father on the ground that the 
Spirit is not Father of the Only-begotten. For what compels the conclusion, that if He be not Father, He 
must be subject? If it had been demonstrated that “Father” and “despot” were terms identical in meaning, 
it would no doubt have followed that, as absolute sovereignty was part of the conception of the Father, we 
should affirm that the Spirit is subject to Him Who surpassed Him in respect of authority. But if by 
“Father” is implied merely His relation to the Son, and no conception of absolute sovereignty or authority 
is involved by the use of the word, how does it follow, from the fact that the Spirit is not the Father of the 
Son, that the Spirit is subject to the Father? “Nor on an equality with the Son,” he says. How comes he to 
say this? for to be, and to be unchangeable, and to admit no evil whatsoever, and to remain unalterably in 
that which is good, all this shows no variation in the case of the Son and of the Spirit. For the 
incorruptible nature of the Spirit is remote from corruption equally with that of the Son, and in the Spirit, 
just as in the Son, His essential goodness is absolutely apart from its contrary, and in both alike their 
perfection in every good stands in need of no addition. 


Now the inspired Scripture teaches us to affirm all these attributes of the Spirit, when it predicates of the 
Spirit the terms “good,” and “wise,” and “incorruptible,” and “immortal,” and all such lofty conceptions 
and names as are properly applied to Godhead. If then He is inferior in none of these respects, by what 
means does Eunomius determine the inequality of the Son and the Spirit? “For the Son is,” he tells us, 
“Only-begotten, having no brother begotten with Him.” Well, the point, that we are not to understand the 
“Only-begotten” to have brethren, we have already discussed in our comments upon the phrase “first-born 
of all creation .” But we ought not to leave unexamined the sense that Eunomius now unfairly attaches to 
the term. For while the doctrine of the Church declares that in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
there is one power, and goodness, and essence, and glory, and the like, saving the difference of the 
Persons, this man, when he wishes to make the essence of the Only-begotten common to the creation, 
calls Him “the first-born of all creation” in respect of His pre-temporal existence, declaring by this mode 
of expression that all conceivable objects in creation are in brotherhood with the Lord; for assuredly the 
first-born is not the first-born of those otherwise begotten, but of those begotten like Himself . But when 
he is bent upon severing the Spirit from union with the Son, he calls Him “Only-begotten, not having any 
brother begotten with Him,” not with the object of conceiving of Him as without brethren, but that by the 
means of this assertion he may establish touching the Spirit His essential alienation from the Son. It is 
true that we learn from Holy Scripture not to speak of the Holy Ghost as brother of the Son: but that we 
are not to say that the Holy Ghost is homogeneous with the Son, is nowhere shown in the divine 
Scriptures. For if there does reside in the Father and the Son a life-giving power, it is ascribed also to the 
Holy Spirit, according to the words of the Gospel. If one may discern alike in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
the properties of being incorruptible, immutable, of admitting no evil, of being good, right, guiding, of 
working all in all as He wills, and all the like attributes, how is it possible by identity in these respects to 
infer difference in kind? Accordingly the word of godliness agrees in affirming that we ought not to regard 
any kind of brotherhood as attaching to the Only-begotten; but to say that the Spirit is not homogeneous 


with the Son, the upright with the upright, the good with the good, the life-giving with the life-giving, this 
has been clearly demonstrated by logical inference to be a piece of heretical knavery. 


Why then is the majesty of the Spirit curtailed by such arguments as these? For there is nothing which 
can be the cause of producing in him deviation by excess or defect from conceptions such as befit the 
Godhead, nor, since all these are by Holy Scripture predicated equally of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, 
can he inform us wherein he discerns inequality to exist. But he launches his blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost in its naked form, ill-prepared and unsupported by any consecutive argument. “Nor yet ranked,” he 
says, “with any other: for He has gone above all the creatures that came into being by the instrumentality 
of the Son in mode of being, and nature, and glory, and knowledge, as the first and noblest work of the 
Only-begotten, the greatest and most glorious.” I will leave, however, to others the task of ridiculing the 
bad taste and surplusage of his style, thinking as I do that it is unseemly for the gray hairs of age, when 
dealing with the argument before us, to make vulgarity of expression an objection against one who is 
guilty of impiety. I will just add to my investigation this remark. If the Spirit has “gone above” all the 
creations of the Son, (for I will use his own ungrammatical and senseless phrase, or rather, to make things 
clearer, I will present his idea in my own language) if he transcends all things wrought by the Son, the 
Holy Spirit cannot be ranked with the rest of the creation; and if, as Eunomius says, he surpasses them by 
virtue of priority of birth, he must needs confess, in the case of the rest of creation, that the objects which 
are first in order of production are more to be esteemed than those which come after them. Now the 
creation of the irrational animals was prior to that of man. Accordingly he will of course declare that the 
irrational nature is more honourable than rational existence. So too, according to the argument of 
Eunomius, Cain will be proved superior to Abel, in that he was before him in time of birth, and so the stars 
will be shown to be lower and of less excellence than all the things that grow out of the earth; for these 
last sprang from the earth on the third day, and all the stars are recorded by Moses to have been created 
on the fourth. Well, surely no one is such a simpleton as to infer that the grass of the earth is more to be 
esteemed than the marvels of the sky, on the ground of its precedence in time, or to award the meed to 
Cain over Abel, or to place below the irrational animals man who came into being later than they. So there 
is no sense in our author’s contention that the nature of the Holy Spirit is superior to that of the creatures 
that came into being subsequently, on the ground that He came into being before they did. And now let us 
see what he who separates Him from fellowship with the Son is prepared to concede to the glory of the 
Spirit: “For he too,” he says, “being one, and first and alone, and surpassing all the creations of the Son in 
essence and dignity of nature, accomplishing every operation and all teaching according to the good 
pleasure of the Son, being sent by Him, and receiving from Him, and declaring to those who are 
instructed, and guiding into truth.” He speaks of the Holy Ghost as “accomplishing every operation and all 
teaching.” What operation? Does he mean that which the Father and the Son execute, according to the 
word of the Lord Himself Who “hitherto worketh “ man’s salvation, or does he mean some other? For if 
His work is that named, He has assuredly the same power and nature as Him Who works it, and in such 
an one difference of kind from Deity can have no place. For just as, if anything should perform the 
functions of fire, shining and warming in precisely the same way, it is itself certainly fire, so if the Spirit 
does the works of the Father, He must assuredly be acknowledged to be of the same nature with Him. If 
on the other hand He operates something else than our salvation, and displays His operation in a contrary 
direction, He will thereby be proved to be of a different nature and essence. But Eunomius’ statement 
itself bears witness that the Spirit quickeneth in like manner with the Father and the Son. Accordingly, 
from the identity of operations it results assuredly that the Spirit is not alien from the nature of the Father 
and the Son. And to the statement that the Spirit accomplishes the operation and teaching of the Father 
according to the good pleasure of the Son we assent. For the community of nature gives us warrant that 
the will of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost is one, and thus, if the Holy Spirit wills that which 
seems good to the Son, the community of will clearly points to unity of essence. But he goes on, “being 
sent by Him, and receiving from Him, and declaring to those who are instructed, and guiding into truth.” 
If he had not previously said what he has concerning the Spirit, the reader would surely have supposed 
that these words applied to some human teacher. For to receive a mission is the same thing as to be sent, 
and to have nothing of one’s own, but to receive of the free favour of him who gives the mission, and to 
minister his words to those who are under instruction, and to be a guide into truth for those that are 
astray. All these things, which Eunomius is good enough to allow to the Holy Spirit, belong to the present 
pastors and teachers of the Church,—to be sent, to receive, to announce, to teach, to suggest the truth. 
Now, as he had said above “He is one, and first, and alone, and surpassing all,” had he but stopped there, 
he would have appeared as a defender of the doctrines of truth. For He Who is indivisibly contemplated in 
the One is most truly One, and first Who is in the First, and alone Who is in the Only One. For as the spirit 
of man that is in him, and the man himself, are but one man, so also the Spirit of God which is in Him, and 
God Himself, would properly be termed One God, and First and Only, being incapable of separation from 
Him in Whom He is. But as things are, with his addition of his profane phrase, “surpassing all the 
creatures of the Son,” he produces turbid confusion by assigning to Him Who “breatheth where He willeth 
,” and “worketh all in all ,” a mere superiority in comparison with the rest of created things. 


Let us now see further what he adds to this “sanctifying the saints.” If any one says this also of the Father 
and of the Son, he will speak truly. For those in whom the Holy One dwells, He makes holy, even as the 
Good One makes men good. And the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are holy and good, as has been 
shown. “Acting as a guide to those who approach the mystery.” This may well be said of Apollos who 
watered what Paul planted. For the Apostle plants by his guidance , and Apollos, when he baptizes, waters 


especially of penetrating and explaining the sense of dreams. For my own part, I hardly know whether 
fasting would not simply make me dream so profoundly, that I should not be aware whether I had in fact 
dreamt at all. Well, then, you ask, has not sobriety something to do in this matter? Certainly it is as much 
concerned in this as it is in the entire subject: if it contributes some good service to superstition, much 
more does it to religion. For even demons require such discipline from their dreamers as a gratification to 
their divinity, because they know that it is acceptable to God, since Daniel (to quote him again) “ate no 
pleasant bread” for the space of three weeks. This abstinence, however, he used in order to please God by 
humiliation, and not for the purpose of producing a sensibility and wisdom for his soul previous to 
receiving communication by dreams and visions, as if it were not rather to effect such action in an ecstatic 
state. This sobriety, then, (in which our question arises,) will have nothing to do with exciting ecstasy, but 
will rather serve to recommend its being wrought by God. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


NO SOUL NATURALLY EXEMPT FROM DREAMS 


As for those persons who suppose that infants do not dream, on the ground that all the functions of the 
soul throughout life are accomplished according to the capacity of age, they ought to observe attentively 
their tremors, and nods, and bright smiles as they sleep, and from such facts understand that they are the 
emotions of their soul as it dreams, which so readily escape to the surface through the delicate tenderness 
of their infantine body. The fact, however, that the African nation of the Atlantes are said to pass through 
the night in a deep lethargic sleep, brings down on them the censure that something is wrong in the 
constitution of their soul. Now either report, which is occasionally calumnious against barbarians, 
deceived Herodotus, or else a large force of demons of this sort domineers in those barbarous regions. 
Since, indeed, Aristotle remarks of a certain hero of Sardinia that he used to withhold the power of visions 
and dreams from such as resorted to his shrine for inspiration, it must lie at the will and caprice of the 
demons to take away as well as to confer the faculty of dreams; and from this circumstance may have 
arisen the remarkable fact (which we have mentioned ) of Nero and Thrasymedes only dreaming so late in 
life. We, however, derive dreams from God. Why, then, did not the Atlantes receive the dreaming faculty 
from God, because there is really no nation which is now a stranger to God, since the gospel flashes its 
glorious light through the world to the ends of the earth? Could it then be that rumour deceived Aristotle, 
or is this caprice still the way of demons? (Let us take any view of the case), only do not let it be imagined 
that any soul is by its natural constitution exempt from dreams. 


CHAPTER L 


THE ABSURD OPINION OF EPICURUS AND THE PROFANE CONCEITS OF THE HERETIC MENANDER ON DEATH, 
EVEN ENOCH AND ELIJAH RESERVED FOR DEATH 


We have by this time said enough about sleep, the mirror and image of death; and likewise about the 
occupations of sleep, even dreams. Let us now go on to consider the cause of our departure hence—that 
is, the appointment and course of death—because we must not leave even it unquestioned and 
unexamined, although it is itself the very end of all questions and investigations. According to the general 
sentiment of the human race, we declare death to be “the debt of nature.” So much has been settled by 
the voice of God; such is the contract with everything which is born: so that even from this the frigid 
conceit of Epicurus is refuted, who says that no such debt is due from us; and not only so, but the insane 
opinion of the Samaritan heretic Menander is also rejected, who will have it that death has not only 
nothing to do with his disciples, but in fact never reaches them. He pretends to have received such a 
commission from the secret power of One above, that all who partake of his baptism become immortal, 
incorruptible and instantaneously invested with resurrection-life. We read, no doubt, of very many 
wonderful kinds of waters: how, for instance, the vinous quality of the stream intoxicates people who drink 
of the Lyncestis; how at Colophon the waters of an oracle-inspiring fountain affect men with madness; 
how Alexander was killed by the poisonous water from Mount Nonacris in Arcadia. Then, again, there was 
in Judea before the time of Christ a pool of medicinal virtue. It is well known how the poet has 
commemorated the marshy Styx as preserving men from death; although Thetis had, in spite of the 
preservative, to lament her son. And for the matter of that, were Menander himself to take a plunge into 
this famous Styx, he would certainly have to die after all; for you must come to the Styx, placed as it is by 
all accounts in the regions of the dead. Well, but what and where are those blessed and charming waters 
which not even John Baptist ever used in his preministrations, nor Christ after him ever revealed to His 
disciples? What was this wondrous bath of Menander? He is a comical fellow, I ween. But why (was such a 
font) so seldom in request, so obscure, one to which so very few ever resorted for their cleansing? I really 
see something to suspect in so rare an occurrence of a sacrament to which is attached so very much 
security and safety, and which dispenses with the ordinary law of dying even in the service of God 
Himself, when, on the contrary, all nations have “to ascend to the mount of the Lord and to the house of 
the God of Jacob,” who demands of His saints in martyrdom that death which He exacted even of His 
Christ. No one will ascribe to magic such influence as shall exempt from death, or which shall refresh and 
vivify life, like the vine by the renewal of its condition. Such power was not accorded to the great Medea 
herself—over a human being at any rate, if allowed her over a silly sheep. Enoch no doubt was translated, 
and so was Elijah; nor did they experience death: it was postponed, (and only postponed,) most certainly: 


by Sacramental regeneration, bringing to the mystery those who were instructed by Paul. Thus he places 
on a level with Apollos that Spirit Who perfects men through baptism. “Distributing every gift.” With this 
we too agree; for everything that is good is a portion of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. “Co-operating with the 
faithful for the understanding and contemplation of things appointed.” As he does not add by whom they 
are appointed, he leaves his meaning doubtful, whether it is correct or the reverse. But we will by a slight 
addition advance his statement so as to make it consistent with godliness. For since, whether it be the 
word of wisdom, or the word of knowledge, or faith, or help, or government, or aught else that is 
enumerated in the lists of saving gifts, “all these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to 
every man severally as He will ,” we therefore do not reject the statement of Eunomius when he says that 
the Spirit “co-operates with the faithful for understanding and contemplation of things appointed” by Him, 
because by Him all good teachings are appointed for us. “Sounding an accompaniment to those who pray.” 
It would be foolish seriously to examine the meaning of this expression, of which the ludicrous and 
meaningless character is at once manifest to all. For who is so demented and beside himself as to wait for 
us to tell him that the Holy Spirit is not a bell nor an empty cask sounding an accompaniment and made to 
ring by the voice of him who prays as it were by a blow? “Leading us to that which is expedient for us.” 
This the Father and the Son likewise do: for “He leadeth Joseph like a sheep ,” and, “led His people like 
sheep ,” and, “the good Spirit leadeth us in a land of righteousness .” “Strengthening us to godliness.” To 
strengthen man to godliness David says is the work of God; “For Thou art my strength and my refuge ,” 
says the Psalmist, and “the Lord is the strength of His people ,” and, “He shall give strength and power 
unto His people .” If then the expressions of Eunomius are meant in accordance with the mind of the 
Psalmist, they are a testimony to the Divinity of the Holy Ghost: but if they are opposed to the word of 
prophecy, then by this very fact a charge of blasphemy lies against Eunomius, because he sets up his own 
opinions in opposition to the holy prophets. Next he says, “Lightening souls with the light of knowledge.” 
This grace also the doctrine of godliness ascribes alike to the Father, to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. 
For He is called a light by David , and from thence the light of knowledge shines in them who are 
enlightened. In like manner also the cleansing of our thoughts of which the statement speaks is proper to 
the power of the Lord. For it was “the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express image of His 
person,” Who “purged our sins .” Again, to banish devils, which Eunomius says is a property of the Spirit, 
this also the only-begotten God, Who said to the devil, “I charge thee ,” ascribes to the power of the Spirit, 
when He says, “If I by the Spirit of God cast out devils ,” so that the expulsion of devils is not destructive 
of the glory of the Spirit, but rather a demonstration of His divine and transcendent power. “Healing the 
sick,” he says, “curing the infirm, comforting the afflicted, raising up those who stumble, recovering the 
distressed.” These are the words of those who think reverently of the Holy Ghost, for no one would 
ascribe the operation of any one of these effects to any one except to God. If then heresy affirms that 
those things which it belongs to none save God alone to effect, are wrought by the power of the Spirit, we 
have in support of the truths for which we are contending the witness even of our adversaries. How does 
the Psalmist seek his healing from God, saying, “Have mercy upon me, O Lord, for I am weak; O Lord, 
heal me, for my bones are vexed !” It is to God that Isaiah says, “The dew that is from Thee is healing unto 
them .” Again, prophetic language attests that the conversion of those in error is the work of God. For 
“they went astray in the wilderness in a thirsty land,” says the Psalmist, and he adds, “So He led them 
forth by the right way, that they might go to the city where they dwelt :” and, “when the Lord turned again 
the captivity of Sion .” In like manner also the comfort of the afflicted is ascribed to God, Paul thus 
speaking, “Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who comforteth us in all our 
tribulation .” Again, the Psalmist says, speaking in the person of God, “Thou calledst upon Me in trouble 
and I delivered thee .” And the setting upright of those who stumble is innumerable times ascribed by 
Scripture to the power of the Lord: “Thou hast thrust sore at me that I might fall, but the Lord was my 
help ,” and “Though he fall, he shall not be cast away, for the Lord upholdeth him with His hand ,” and 
“The Lord helpeth them that are fallen .” And to the loving-kindness of God confessedly belongs the 
recovery of the distressed, if Eunomius means the same thing of which we learn in prophecy, as the 
Scripture says, “Thou laidest trouble upon our loins; Thou sufferedst men to ride over our heads; we went 
through fire and water, and Thou broughtest us out into a wealthy place .” 


Thus far then the majesty of the Spirit is demonstrated by the evidence of our opponents, but in what 
follows the limpid waters of devotion are once more defiled by the mud of heresy. For he says of the Spirit 
that He “cheers on those who are contending”: and this phrase involves him in the charge of extreme folly 
and impiety. For in the stadium some have the task of arranging the competitions between those who 
intend to show their athletic vigour; others, who surpass the rest in strength and skill, strive for the 
victory and strip to contend with one another, while the rest, taking sides in their good wishes with one or 
other of the competitors, according as they are severally disposed towards or interested in one athlete or 
another, cheer him on at the time of the engagement, and bid him guard against some hurt, or remember 
some trick of wrestling, or keep himself unthrown by the help of his art. Take note from what has been 
said to how low a rank Eunomius degrades the Holy Spirit. For while on the course there are some who 
arrange the contests, and others who settle whether the contest is conducted according to rule, others 
who are actually engaged, and yet others who cheer on the competitors, who are acknowledged to be far 
inferior to the athletes themselves, Eunomius considers the Holy Spirit as one of the mob who look on, or 
as one of those who attend upon the athletes, seeing that He neither determines the contest nor awards 
the victory, nor contends with the adversary, but merely cheers without contributing at all to the victory. 
For He neither joins in the fray, nor does He implant the power to contend, but merely wishes that the 
athlete in whom He is interested may not come off second in the strife. And so Paul wrestles “against 


principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places ,” while the Spirit of power does not strengthen the combatants nor distribute 
to them His gifts, “dividing to every man severally as He will ,” but His influence is limited to cheering on 
those who are engaged. 


Again he says, “Emboldening the faint-hearted.” And here, while in accordance with his own method he 
follows his previous blasphemy against the Spirit, the truth for all that manifests itself, even through 
unfriendly lips. For to none other than to God does it belong to implant courage in the fearful, saying to 
the faint-hearted, “Fear not, for I am with thee, be not dismayed ,” as says the Psalmist, “Yea though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me .” Nay, the Lord 
Himself says to the fearful,—”Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid ,” and, “Why are ye 
fearful, O ye of little faith ?” and, “Be of good cheer, it is I, be not afraid ,” and again, “Be of good cheer: I 
have overcome the world .” Accordingly, even though this may not have been the intention of Eunomius, 
orthodoxy asserts itself by means even of the voice of an enemy. And the next sentence agrees with that 
which went before:—”Caring for all, and showing all concern and forethought.” For in fact it belongs to 
God alone to care and to take thought for all, as the mighty David has expressed it, “I am poor and needy, 
but the Lord careth for me .” And if what remains seems to be resolved into empty words, with sound and 
without sense, let no one find fault, seeing that in most of what he says, so far as any sane meaning is 
concerned, he is feeble and untutored. For what on earth he means when he says, “for the onward leading 
of the better disposed and the guardianship of the more faithful,” neither he himself, nor they who 
senselessly admire his follies, could possibly tell us. 


Book III 


S:1. THIS THIRD BOOK SHOWS A THIRD FALL OF EUNOMIUS, AS REFUTING HIMSELF, AND SOMETIMES SAYING 
THAT THE SON IS TO BE CALLED ONLY-BEGOTTEN IN VIRTUE OF NATURAL GENERATION, AND THAT HOLY 
SCRIPTURE PROVES THIS FROM THE FIRST; AT OTHER TIMES, THAT BY REASON OF HIS BEING CREATED HE 
SHOULD NOT BE CALLED A SON, BUT A “PRODUCT,” OR “CREATURE.” 


If, when a man “strives lawfully ,” he finds a limit to his struggle in the contest by his adversary’s either 
refusing the struggle, and withdrawing of his own accord in favour of his conqueror from his effort for 
victory, or being thrown according to the rules of wrestling in three falls (whereby the glory of the crown 
is bestowed with all the splendour of proclamation upon him who has proved victorious in the umpire’s 
judgment), then, since Eunomius, though he has been already twice thrown in our previous arguments, 
does not consent that truth should hold the tokens of her victory over falsehood, but yet a third time 
raises the dust against godly doctrine in his accustomed arena of falsehood with his composition, 
strengthening himself for his struggle on the side of deceit, our statement of truth must also be now 
called forth to put his falsehood to rout, placing its hopes in Him Who is the Giver and the Judge of victory, 
and at the same time deriving strength from the very unfairness of the adversaries’ tricks of wrestling. 
For we are not ashamed to confess that we have prepared for our contest no weapon of argument 
sharpened by rhetoric, that we can bring forward to aid us in the fight with those arrayed against us, no 
cleverness or sharpness of dialectic, such as with inexperienced judges lays even on truth the suspicion of 
falsehood. One strength our reasoning against falsehood has—first the very Word Himself, Who is the 
might of our word, and in the next place the rottenness of the arguments set against us, which is 
overthrown and falls by its own spontaneous action. Now in order that it may be made as clear as possible 
to all men, that the very efforts of Eunomius serve as means for his own overthrow to those who contend 
with him, I will set forth to my readers his phantom doctrine (for so I think that doctrine may be called 
which is quite outside the truth), and I would have you all, who are present at our struggle, and watch the 
encounter now taking place between my doctrine and that which is matched with it, to be just judges of 
the lawful striving of our arguments, that by your just award the reasoning of godliness may be 
proclaimed as victor to the whole theatre of the Church, having won undisputed victory over ungodliness, 
and being decorated, in virtue of the three falls of its enemy, with the unfading crown of them that are 
saved. Now this statement is set forth against the truth by way of preface to his third discourse, and this 
is the fashion of it:—”Preserving,” he says, “natural order, and abiding by those things which are known to 
us from above, we do not refuse to speak of the Son, seeing He is begotten, even by the name of product 
of generation ,’ since the generated essence and the appellation of Son make such a relation of words 
appropriate.” I beg the reader to give his attention carefully to this point, that while he calls God both 
“begotten” and “Son,” he refers the reason of such names to “natural order,” and calls to witness to this 
conception the knowledge possessed from above: so that if anything should be found in the course of what 
follows contrary to the positions he has laid down, it is clear to all that he is overthrown by himself, 
refuted by his own arguments before ours are brought against him. And so let us consider his statement in 
the light of his own words. He confesses that the name of “Son” would by no means be properly applied to 
the Only-begotten God, did not “natural order,” as he says, confirm the appellation. If, then, one were to 
withdraw the order of nature from the consideration of the designation of “Son,” his use of this name, 
being deprived of its proper and natural significance, will be meaningless. And moreover the fact that he 
says these statements are confirmed, in that they abide by the knowledge possessed from above, is a 
strong additional support to the orthodox view touching the designation of “Son,” seeing that the inspired 
teaching of the Scriptures, which comes to us from above, confirms our argument on these matters. If 
these things are so, and this is a standard of truth that admits of no deception, that these two concur—the 
“natural order,” as he says, and the testimony of the knowledge given from above confirming the natural 
interpretation—it is clear, that to assert anything contrary to these, is nothing else than manifestly to fight 
against the truth itself. Let us hear again what this writer, who makes nature his instructor in the matter 
of this name, and says that he abides by the knowledge given to us from above by the instruction of the 
saints, sets out at length a little further on, after the passage I have just quoted. For I will pretermit for 
the time the continuous recital of what is set next in order in his treatise, that the contradiction in what he 
has written may not escape detection, being veiled by the reading of the intervening matter. “The same 
argument,” he says, “will apply also in the case of what is made and created, as both the natural 
interpretation and the mutual relation of the things, and also the use of the saints, give us free authority 
for the use of the formula: wherefore one would not be wrong in treating the thing made as corresponding 
to the maker, and the thing created to the creator.” Of what product of making or of creation does he 
speak, as having naturally the relation expressed in its name towards its maker and creator? If of those 
we contemplate in the creation, visible and invisible (as Paul recounts, when he says that by Him all 
things were created, visible and invisible) , so that this relative conjunction of names has a proper and 
special application, that which is made being set in relation to the maker, that which is created to the 
creator,—if this is his meaning, we agree with him. For in fact, since the Lord is the Maker of angels, the 


angel is assuredly a thing made by Him that made him: and since the Lord is the Creator of the world, 
clearly the world itself and all that is therein are called the creature of Him that created them. If however 
it is with this intention that he makes his interpretation of “natural order,” systematizing the 
appropriation of relative terms with a view to their mutual relation in verbal sense, even thus it would be 
an extraordinary thing, seeing that every one is aware of this, that he should leave his doctrinal statement 
to draw out for us a system of grammatical trivialities . But if it is to the Only-begotten God that he applies 
such phrases, so as to say that He is a thing made by Him that made Him, a creature of Him that created 
Him, and to refer this terminology to “the use of the saints,” let him first of all show us in his statement 
what saints he says there are who declared the Maker of all things to be a product and a creature, and 
whom he follows in this audacity of phrase. The Church knows as saints those whose hearts were divinely 
guided by the Holy Spirit,—patriarchs, lawgivers, prophets, evangelists, apostles. If any among these is 
found to declare in his inspired words that God over all, Who “upholds all things with the word of His 
power,” and grasps with His hand all things that are, and by Himself called the universe into being by the 
mere act of His will, is a thing created and a product, he will stand excused, as following, as he says, the 
“use of the saints “ in proceeding to formulate such doctrines. But if the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures 
is freely placed within the reach of all, and nothing is forbidden to or hidden from any of those who choose 
to share in the divine instruction, how comes it that he endeavours to lead his hearers astray by his 
misrepresentation of the Scriptures, referring the term “creature,” applied to the Only-begotten, to “the 
use of the saints”? For that by Him all things were made, you may hear almost from the whole of their 
holy utterance, from Moses and the prophets and apostles who come after him, whose particular 
expressions it would be tedious here to set forth. Enough for our purpose, with the others, and above the 
others, is the sublime John, where in the preface to his discourse on the Divinity of the Only-begotten he 
proclaims aloud the fact that there is none of the things that were made which was not made through Him 
, a fact which is an incontestable and positive proof of His being Lord of the creation, not reckoned in the 
list of created things. For if all things that are made exist by no other but by Him (and John bears witness 
that nothing among the things that are, throughout the creation, was made without Him), who is so 
blinded in understanding as not to see in the Evangelist’s proclamation the truth, that He Who made all 
the creation is assuredly something else besides the creation? For if all that is numbered among the 
things that were made has its being through Him, while He Himself is “in the beginning,” and is “with 
God,” being God, and Word, and Life, and Light, and express Image, and Brightness, and if none of the 
things that were made throughout creation is named by the same names—(not Word, not God, not Life, 
not Light, not Truth, not express Image, not Brightness, not any of the other names proper to the Deity is 
to be found employed of the creation)—then it is clear that He Who is these things is by nature something 
else besides the creation, which neither is nor is called any of these things. If, indeed, there existed in 
such phrases an identity of names between the creation and its Maker, he might perhaps be excused for 
making the name of “creation” also common to the thing created and to Him Who made it, on the ground 
of the community of the other names: but if the characteristics which are contemplated by means of the 
names, in the created and in the uncreated nature, are in no case reconcilable or common to both, how 
can the misrepresentation of that man fail to be manifest to all, who dares to apply the name of servitude 
to Him Who, as the Psalmist declares, “ruleth with His power for ever ,” and to bring Him Who, as the 
Apostle says, “in all things hath the pre-eminence ,” to a level with the servile nature, by means of the 
name and conception of “creation”? For that all the creation is in bondage the great Paul declares ,—he 
who in the schools above the heavens was instructed in that knowledge which may not be spoken, 
learning these things in that place where every voice that conveys meaning by verbal utterance is still, 
and where unspoken meditation becomes the word of instruction, teaching to the purified heart by means 
of the silent illumination of the thoughts those truths which transcend speech. If then on the one hand 
Paul proclaims aloud “the creation is in bondage,” and on the other the Only-begotten God is truly Lord 
and God over all, and John bears witness to the fact that the whole creation of the things that were made 
is by Him, how can any one, who is in any sense whatever numbered among Christians, hold his peace 
when he sees Eunomius, by his inconsistent and inconsequent systematizing, degrading to the humble 
state of the creature, by means of an identity of name that tends to servitude, that power of Lordship 
which surpasses all rule and all authority? And if he says that he has some of the saints who declared Him 
to be a slave, or created, or made, or any of these lowly and servile names, lo, here are the Scriptures. Let 
him, or some other on his behalf, produce to us one such phrase, and we will hold our peace. But if there 
is no such phrase (and there could never be found in those inspired Scriptures which we believe any such 
thought as to support this impiety), what need is there to strive further upon points admitted with one 
who not only misrepresents the words of the saints, but even contends against his own definitions? For if 
the “order of nature,” as he himself admits, bears additional testimony to the Son’s name by reason of His 
being begotten, and thus the correspondence of the name is according to the relation of the Begotten to 
the Begetter, how comes it that he wrests the significance of the word “Son” from its natural application, 
and changes the relation to “the thing made and its maker”—a relation which applies not only in the case 
of the elements of the universe, but might also be asserted of a gnat or an ant—that in so far as each of 
these is a thing made, the relation of its name to its maker is similarly equivalent? The blasphemous 
nature of his doctrine is clear, not only from many other passages, but even from those quoted: and as for 
that “use of the saints” which he alleges that he follows in these expressions, it is clear that there is no 
such use at all. 


S:2. HE THEN ONCE MORE EXCELLENTLY, APPROPRIATELY, AND CLEARLY EXAMINES AND EXPOUNDS THE 
PASSAGE, “THE LORD CREATED ME.” 


Perhaps that passage in the Proverbs might be brought forward against us which the champions of heresy 
are wont to cite as a testimony that the Lord was created—the passage, “The Lord created me in the 
beginning of His ways, for His works .” For because these words are spoken by Wisdom, and the Lord is 
called Wisdom by the great Paul , they allege this passage as though the Only-begotten God Himself, 
under the name of Wisdom, acknowledges that He was created by the Maker of all things. I imagine, 
however, that the godly sense of this utterance is clear to moderately attentive and painstaking persons, 
so that, in the case of those who are instructed in the dark sayings of the Proverbs, no injury is done to 
the doctrine of the faith. Yet I think it well briefly to discuss what is to be said on this subject, that when 
the intention of this passage is more clearly explained, the heretical doctrine may have no room for 
boldness of speech on the ground that it has evidence in the writing of the inspired author. It is 
universally admitted that the name of “proverb,” in its scriptural use, is not applied with regard to the 
evident sense, but is used with a view to some hidden meaning, as the Gospel thus gives the name of 
“proverbs “ to dark and obscure sayings; so that the “proverb,” if one were to set forth the interpretation 
of the name by a definition, is a form of speech which, by means of one set of ideas immediately 
presented, points to something else which is hidden, or a form of speech which does not point out the aim 
of the thought directly, but gives its instruction by an indirect signification. Now to this book such a name 
is especially attached as a title, and the force of the appellation is at once interpreted in the preface by 
the wise Solomon. For he does not call the sayings in this book “maxims,” or “counsels,” or “clear 
instruction,” but “proverbs,” and proceeds to add an explanation. What is the force of the signification of 
this word? “To know,” he tells us, “wisdom and instruction “; not setting before us the course of 
instruction in wisdom according to the method common in other kinds of learning; he bids a man, on the 
other hand , first to become wise by previous training, and then so to receive the instruction conveyed by 
proverb. For he tells us that there are “words of wisdom” which reveal their aim “by a turn .” For that 
which is not directly understood needs some turn for the apprehension of the thing concealed; and as 
Paul, when about to exchange the literal sense of the history for figurative contemplation, says that he will 
“change his voice ,” so here the manifestation of the hidden meaning is called by Solomon a “turn of the 
saying,” as if the beauty of the thoughts could not be perceived, unless one were to obtain a view of the 
revealed brightness of the thought by turning the apparent meaning of the saying round about, as 
happens with the plumage with which the peacock is decked behind. For in him, one who sees the back of 
his plumage quite despises it for its want of beauty and tint, as a mean sight; but if one were to turn it 
round and show him the other view of it, he then sees the varied painting of nature, the half-circle shining 
in the midst with its dye of purple, and the golden mist round the circle ringed round and glistening at its 
edge with its many rainbow hues. Since then there is no beauty in what is obvious in the saying (for “all 
the glory of the king’s daughter is within ,” shining with its hidden ornament in golden thoughts), 
Solomon of necessity suggests to the readers of this book “the turn of the saying,” that thereby they may 
“understand a parable and a dark saying, words of the wise and riddles .” Now as this proverbial teaching 
embraces these elements, a reasonable man will not receive any passage cited from this book, be it never 
so clear and intelligible at first sight, without examination and inspection; for assuredly there is some 
mystical contemplation underlying even those passages which seem manifest. And if the obvious passages 
of the work necessarily demand a somewhat minute scrutiny, how much more do those passages require it 
where even immediate apprehension presents to us much that is obscure and difficult? 


Let us then begin our examination from the context of the passage in question, and see whether the 
reading of the neighbouring clauses gives any clear sense. The discourse describes Wisdom as uttering 
certain sayings in her own person. Every student knows what is said in the passage where Wisdom makes 
counsel her dwelling-place, and calls to her knowledge and understanding, and says that she has as a 
possession strength and prudence (while she is herself called intelligence), and that she walks in the ways 
of righteousness and has her conversation in the ways of just judgment, and declares that by her kings 
reign, and princes write the decree of equity, and monarchs win possession of their own land. Now every 
one will see that the considerate reader will receive none of the phrases quoted without scrutiny 
according to the obvious sense. For if by her kings are advanced to their rule, and if from her monarchy 
derives its strength, it follows of necessity that Wisdom is displayed to us as a king-maker, and transfers to 
herself the blame of those who bear evil rule in their kingdoms. But we know of kings who in truth 
advance under the guidance of Wisdom to the rule that has no end—the poor in spirit, whose possession is 
the kingdom of heaven , as the Lord promises, Who is the Wisdom of the Gospel: and such also we 
recognize as the princes who bear rule over their passions, who are not enslaved by the dominion of sin, 
who inscribe the decree of equity upon their own life, as it were upon a tablet. Thus, too, that laudable 
despotism which changes, by the alliance of Wisdom, the democracy of the passions into the monarchy of 
reason, brings into bondage what were running unrestrained into mischievous liberty, I mean all carnal 
and earthly thoughts: for “the flesh lusteth against the Spirit ,” and rebels against the government of the 
soul. Of this land, then, such a monarch wins possession, whereof he was, according to the first creation, 
appointed as ruler by the Word. 


Seeing then that all reasonable men admit that these expressions are to be read in such a sense as this, 
rather than in that which appears in the words at first sight, it is consequently probable that the phrase 
we are discussing, being written in close connection with them, is not received by prudent men absolutely 


and without examination. “If I declare to you,” she says, “the things that happen day by day, I will 
remember to recount the things from everlasting: the Lord created me .” What, pray, has the slave of the 
literal text, who sits listening closely to the sound of the syllables, like the Jews, to say to this phrase? 
Does not the conjunction, “If I declare to you the things that happen day by day, the Lord created me,” 
ring strangely in the ears of those who listen attentively? as though, if she did not declare the things that 
happen day by day, she will by consequence deny absolutely that she was created. For he who says, “If I 
declare, I was created,” leaves you by his silence to understand, “I was not created, if I do not declare.” 
“The Lord created me,” she says, “in the beginning of His ways, for His works. He set me up from 
everlasting, in the beginning, before He made the earth, before He made the depths, before the springs of 
the waters came forth, before the mountains were settled, before all hills, He begetteth me .” What new 
order of the formation of a creature is this? First it is created, and after that it is set up, and then it is 
begotten. “The Lord made,” she says, “lands, even uninhabited, and the inhabited extremes of the earth 
under heaven .” Of what Lord does she speak as the maker of land both uninhabited and inhabited? Of 
Him surely, who made wisdom. For both the one saying and the other are uttered by the same person; 
both that which says, “the Lord created me,” and that which adds, “the Lord made land, even 
uninhabited.” Thus the Lord will be the maker equally of both, of Wisdom herself, and of the inhabited and 
uninhabited land. What then are we to make of the saying, “All things were made by Him, and without 
Him was not anything made “? For if one and the same Lord creates both Wisdom (which they advise us to 
understand of the Son), and also the particular things which are included in the Creation, how does the 
sublime John speak truly, when he says that all things were made by Him? For this Scripture gives a 
contrary sound to that of the Gospel, in ascribing to the Creator of Wisdom the making of land 
uninhabited and inhabited. So, too, with all that follows :—she speaks of a Throne of God set apart upon 
the winds, and says that the clouds above are made strong, and the fountains under the heaven sure; and 
the context contains many similar expressions, demanding in a marked degree that interpretation by a 
minute and clear-sighted intelligence, which is to be observed in the passages already quoted. What is the 
throne that is set apart upon the winds? What is the security of the fountains under the heaven? How are 
the clouds above made strong? If any one should interpret the passage with reference to visible objects , 
he will find that the facts are at considerable variance with the words. For who knows not that the 
extreme parts of the earth under heaven, by excess in one direction or in the other, either by being too 
close to the sun’s heat, or by being too far removed from it, are uninhabitable; some being excessively dry 
and parched, other parts superabounding in moisture, and chilled by frost, and that only so much is 
inhabited as is equally removed from the extreme of each of the two opposite conditions? But if it is the 
midst of the earth that is occupied by man, how does the proverb say that the extremes of the earth under 
heaven are inhabited? Again, what strength could one perceive in the clouds, that that passage may have 
a true sense, according to its apparent intention, which says that the clouds above have been made 
strong? For the nature of cloud is a sort of rather slight vapour diffused through the air, which, being 
light, by reason of its great subtilty, is borne on the breath of the air, and, when forced together by 
compression, falls down through the air that held it up, in the form of a heavy drop of rain. What then is 
the strength in these, which offer no resistance to the touch? For in the cloud you may discern the slight 
and easily dissolved character of air. Again, how is the Divine throne set apart on the winds that are by 
nature unstable? And as for her saying at first that she is “created,” finally, that she is “begotten,” and 
between these two utterances that she is “set up,” what account of this could any one profess to give that 
would agree with the common and obvious sense? The point also on which a doubt was previously raised 
in our argument, the declaring, that is, of the things that happen day by day, and the remembering to 
recount the things from everlasting, is, as it were, a condition of Wisdom’s assertion that she was created 
by God. 


Thus, since it has been clearly shown by what has been said, that no part of this passage is such that its 
language should be received without examination and reflection, it may be well, perhaps, as with the rest, 
so not to interpret the text, “The Lord created me,” according to that sense which immediately presents 
itself to us from the phrase, but to seek with all attention and care what is to be piously understood from 
the utterance. Now, to apprehend perfectly the sense of the passage before us, would seem to belong only 
to those who search out the depths by the aid of the Holy Spirit, and know how to speak in the Spirit the 
divine mysteries: our account, however, will only busy itself with the passage in question so far as not to 
leave its drift entirely unconsidered. What, then, is our account? It is not, I think, possible that that 
wisdom which arises in any man from divine illumination should come alone, apart from the other gifts of 
the Spirit, but there must needs enter in therewith also the grace of prophecy. For if the apprehension of 
the truth of the things that are is the peculiar power of wisdom, and prophecy includes the clear 
knowledge of the things that are about to be, one would not be possessed of the gift of wisdom in 
perfection, if he did not further include in his knowledge, by the aid of prophecy, the future likewise. Now, 
since it is not mere human wisdom that is claimed for himself by Solomon, who says, “God hath taught me 
wisdom ,” and who, where he says “all my words are spoken from God ,” refers to God all that is spoken 
by himself, it might be well in this part of the Proverbs to trace out the prophecy that is mingled with his 
wisdom. But we say that in the earlier part of the book, where he says that “Wisdom has builded herself a 
house ,” he refers darkly in these words to the preparation of the flesh of the Lord: for the trite Wisdom 
did not dwell in another’s building, but built for Itself that dwelling-place from the body of the Virgin. 
Here, however, he adds to his discourse that which of both is made one—of the house, I mean, and of the 
Wisdom which built the house, that is to say, of the Humanity and of the Divinity that was commingled 
with man ; and to each of these he applies suitable and fitting terms, as you may see to be the case also in 


the Gospels, where the discourse, proceeding as befits its subject, employs the more lofty and divine 
phraseology to indicate the Godhead, and that which is humble and lowly to indicate the Manhood. So we 
may see in this passage also Solomon prophetically moved, and delivering to us in its fulness the mystery 
of the Incarnation . For we speak first of the eternal power and energy of Wisdom; and here the 
evangelist, to a certain extent, agrees with him in his very words. For as the latter in his comprehensive 
phrase proclaimed Him to be the cause and Maker of all things, so Solomon says that by Him were made 
those individual things which are included in the whole. For he tells us that God by Wisdom established 
the earth, and in understanding prepared the heavens, and all that follows these in order, keeping to the 
same sense: and that he might not seem to pass over without mention the gift of excellence in men, he 
again goes on to say, speaking in the person of Wisdom, the words we mentioned a little earlier; I mean, “I 
made counsel my dwelling-place, and knowledge, and understanding ,” and all that relates to instruction 
in intellect and knowledge. 


After recounting these and the like matters, he proceeds to introduce also his teaching concerning the 
dispensation with regard to man, why the Word was made flesh. For seeing that it is clear to all that God 
Who is over all has in Himself nothing as a thing created or imported, not power nor wisdom, nor light, 
nor word, nor life, nor truth, nor any at all of those things which are contemplated in the fulness of the 
Divine bosom (all which things the Only-begotten God is, Who is in the bosom of the Father , the name of 
“creation” could not properly be applied to any of those things which are contemplated in God, so that the 
Son Who is in the Father, or the Word Who is in the Beginning, or the Light Who is in the Light, or the Life 
Who is in the Life, or the Wisdom Who is in the Wisdom, should say, “the Lord created me.” For if the 
Wisdom of God is created (and Christ is the Power of God and the Wisdom of God ), God, it would follow, 
has His Wisdom as a thing imported, receiving afterwards, as the result of making, something which He 
had not at first. But surely He Who is in the bosom of the Father does not permit us to conceive the bosom 
of the Father as ever void of Himself. He Who is in the beginning is surely not of the things which come to 
be in that bosom from without, but being the fulness of all good, He is conceived as being always in the 
Father, not waiting to arise in Him as the result of creation, so that the Father should not be conceived as 
at any time void of good, but He Who is conceived as being in the eternity of the Father’s Godhead is 
always in Him, being Power, and Life, and Truth, and Wisdom, and the like. Accordingly the words 
“created me” do not proceed from the Divine and immortal nature, but from that which was commingled 
with it in the Incarnation from our created nature. How comes it then that the same, called wisdom, and 
understanding, and intelligence, establishes the earth, and prepares the heavens, and breaks up the 
deeps, and yet is here “created for the beginning of His works “? Such a dispensation, he tells us, is not 
set forward without great cause. But since men, after receiving the commandment of the things we should 
observe, cast away by disobedience the grace of memory, and became forgetful, for this cause, “that I may 
declare to you the things that happen day by day for your salvation, and may put you in mind by 
recounting the things from everlasting, which you have forgotten (for it is no new gospel that I now 
proclaim, but I labour at your restoration to your first estate),—for this cause I was created, Who ever am, 
and need no creation in order to be; so that I am the beginning of ways for the works of God, that is for 
men. For the first way being destroyed, there must needs again be consecrated for the wanderers a new 
and living way , even I myself, Who am the way.” And this view, that the sense of “created me” has 
reference to the Humanity, the divine apostle more clearly sets before us by his own words when he 
charges us, “Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ ,” and also where (using the same word) he says, “Put on the 
new man which after God is created. “ For if the garment of salvation is one, and that is Christ, one cannot 
say that “the new man, which after God is created,” is any other than Christ, but it is clear that he who 
has “put on Christ” has “put on the new man which after God is created.” For actually He alone is 
properly named “the new man,” Who did not appear in the life of man by the known and ordinary ways of 
nature, but in His case alone creation, in a strange and special form, was instituted anew. For this reason 
he names the same Person, when regarding the wonderful manner of His birth , “the new man, which 
after God is created,” and, when looking to the Divine nature, which was blended in the creation of this 
“new man,” he calls Him “Christ”: so that the two names (I mean the name of “Christ” and the name of 
“the new man which after God is created”) are applied to one and the same Person. 


Since, then, Christ is Wisdom, let the intelligent reader consider our opponent’s account of the matter, 
and our own, and judge which is the more pious, which better preserves in the text those conceptions 
which are befitting the Divine nature; whether that which declares the Creator and Lord of all to have 
been made, and places Him on a level with the creation that is in bondage, or that rather which looks to 
the Incarnation, and preserves the due proportion with regard to our conception alike of the Divinity and 
of the Humanity, bearing in mind that the great Paul testifies in favour of our view, who sees in the “new 
man” creation, and in the true Wisdom the power of creation. And, further, the order of the passage 
agrees with this view of the doctrine it conveys. For if the “beginning of the ways” had not been created 
among us, the foundation of those ages for which we look would not have been laid; nor would the Lord 
have become for us “the Father of the age to come ,” had not a Child been born to us, according to Isaiah, 
and His name been called, both all the other titles which the prophet gives Him, and withal “The Father of 
the age to come.” Thus first there came to pass the mystery wrought in virginity, and the dispensation of 
the Passion, and then the wise master-builders of the Faith laid the foundation of the Faith: and this is 
Christ, the Father of the age to come, on Whom is built the life of the ages that have no end. And when 
this has come to pass, to the end that in each individual believer may be wrought the divine decrees of the 
Gospel law, and the varied gifts of the Holy Spirits—(all which the divine Scripture figuratively names, 


with a suitable significance, “mountains” and “hills,” calling righteousness the “mountains” of God, and 
speaking of His judgments as “deeps ,” and giving the name of “earth” to that which is sown by the Word 
and brings forth abundant fruit; or in that sense in which we are taught by David to understand peace by 
the “mountains,” and righteousness by the “hills “),—Wisdom is begotten in the faithful, and the saying is 
found true. For He Who is in those who have received Him, is not yet begotten in the unbelieving. Thus, 
that these things may be wrought in us, their Maker must be begotten in us. For if Wisdom is begotten in 
us, then in each of us is prepared by God both land, and land uninhabited,—the land, that which receives 
the sowing and the ploughing of the Word, the uninhabited land, the heart cleared of evil inhabitants,— 
and thus our dwelling will be upon the extreme parts of the earth. For since in the earth some is depth, 
and some is surface, when a man is not buried in the earth, or, as it were, dwelling in a cave by reason of 
thinking of things beneath (as is the life of those who live in sin, who “stick fast in the deep mire where no 
ground is ,” whose life is truly a pit, as the Psalm says, “let not the pit shut her mouth upon me “)—if, I 
say, a man, when Wisdom is begotten in him, thinks of the things that are above, and touches the earth 
only so much as he needs must, such a man inhabits “the extreme parts of the earth under heavens,” not 
plunging deep in earthly thought; with him Wisdom is present, as he prepares in himself heaven instead of 
earth: and when, by carrying out the precepts into act, he makes strong for himself the instruction of the 
clouds above, and, enclosing the great and widespread sea of wickedness, as it were with a beach, by his 
exact conversation, hinders the troubled water from proceeding forth from his mouth; and if by the grace 
of instruction he be made to dwell among the fountains, pouring forth the stream of his discourse with 
sure caution, that he may not give to any man for drink the turbid fluid of destruction in place of pure 
water, and if he be lifted up above all earthly paths and become aerial in his life, advancing towards that 
spiritual life which he speaks of as “the winds,” so that he is set apart to be a throne of Him Who is seated 
in him (as was Paul separated for the Gospel to be a chosen vessel to bear the name of God, who, as it is 
elsewhere expressed, was made a throne, bearing Him that sat upon him)—when, I say, he is established 
in these and like ways, so that he who has already fully made up in himself the land inhabited by God, now 
rejoices in gladness that he is made the father, not of wild and senseless beasts, but of men (and these 
would be godlike thoughts, which are fashioned according to the Divine image, by faith in Him Who has 
been created and begotten, and set up in us;—and faith, according to the words of Paul, is conceived as 
the foundation whereby wisdom is begotten in the faithful, and all the things that I have spoken of are 
wrought)—then, I say, the life of the man who has been thus established is truly blessed, for Wisdom is at 
all times in agreement with him, and rejoices with him who daily finds gladness in her alone. For the Lord 
rejoices in His saints, and there is joy in heaven over those who are being saved, and Christ, as the father, 
makes a feast for his rescued son. Though we have spoken hurriedly of these matters, let the careful man 
read the original text of the Holy Scripture, and fit its dark sayings to our reflections, testing whether it is 
not far better to consider that the meaning of these dark sayings has this reference, and not that which is 
attributed to it at first sight. For it is not possible that the theology of John should be esteemed true, 
which recites that all created things are the work of the Word, if in this passage He Who created Wisdom 
be believed to have made together with her all other things also. For in that case all things will not be by 
her, but she will herself be counted with the things that were made. 


And that this is the reference of the enigmatical sayings is clearly revealed by the passage that follows, 
which says, “Now therefore hearken unto me, my son: and blessed is he that keepeth my ways ,” meaning 
of course by “ways” the approaches to virtue, the beginning of which is the possession of Wisdom. Who, 
then, who looks to the divine Scripture, will not agree that the enemies of the truth are at once impious 
and slanderous?—impious, because, so far as in them lies, they degrade the unspeakable glory of the 
Only-begotten God, and unite it with the creation, striving to show that the Lord Whose power over all 
things is only-begotten, is one of the things that were made by Him: slanderous, because, though 
Scripture itself gives them no ground for such opinions, they arm themselves against piety as though they 
drew their evidence from that source. Now since they can by no means show any passage of the Holy 
Scriptures which leads us to look upon the pre-temporal glory of the Only-begotten God in conjunction 
with the subject creation, it is well, these points being proved, that the tokens of victory over falsehood 
should be adduced as testimony to the doctrine of godliness, and that sweeping aside these verbal 
systems of theirs by which they make the creature answer to the creator, and the thing made to the 
maker, we should confess, as the Gospel from heaven teaches us, the well-beloved Son—not a bastard, not 
a counterfeit; but that, accepting with the name of Son all that naturally belongs to that name, we should 
say that He Who is of Very God is Very God, and that we should believe of Him all that we behold in the 
Father, because They are One, and in the one is conceived the other, not overpassing Him, not inferior to 
Him, not altered or subject to change in any Divine or excellent property. 


S:3. HE THEN SHOWS, FROM THE INSTANCE OF ADAM AND ABEL, AND OTHER EXAMPLES, THE ABSENCE OF 
ALIENATION OF ESSENCE IN THE CASE OF THE “GENERATE” AND “UNGENERATE.” 


Now seeing that Eunomius’ conflict with himself has been made manifest, where he has been shown to 
contradict himself, at one time saying, “He ought to be called Son,’ according to nature, because He is 
begotten,” at another that, because He is created, He is no more called “Son,” but a “product,” I think it 
right that the careful and attentive reader, as it is not possible, when two statements are mutually at 
variance, that the truth should be found equally in both, should reject of the two that which is impious and 
blasphemous—that, I mean, with regard to the “creature” and the “product,” and should assent to that 


only which is of orthodox tendency, which confesses that the appellation of “Son” naturally attaches to the 
Only-begotten God: so that the word of truth would seem to be recommended even by the voice of its 
enemies. 


I resume my discourse, however, taking up that point of his argument which we originally set aside. “We 
do not refuse,” he says, “to call the Son, seeing He is generate, even by the name of product of generation 
, since the generated essence itself, and the appellation of Son,’ make such a relation of words 
appropriate.” Meanwhile let the reader who is critically following the argument remember this, that in 
speaking of the “generated essence” in the case of the Only-begotten, he by consequence allows us to 
speak of the “ungenerate essence” in the case of the Father, so that neither absence of generation, nor 
generation, can any longer be supposed to constitute the essence, but the essence must be taken 
separately, and its being, or not being begotten, must be conceived separately by means of the peculiar 
attributes contemplated in it. Let us, however, consider more carefully his argument on this point. He says 
that an essence has been begotten, and that the name of this generated essence is “Son.” Well, at this 
point our argument will convict that of our opponents on two grounds, first, of an attempt at knavery, 
secondly, of slackness in their attempt against ourselves. For he is playing the knave when he speaks of 
“generation of essence,” in order to establish his opposition between the essences, when once they are 
divided in respect of a difference of nature between “generate” and “ungenerate”: while the slackness of 
their attempt is shown by the very positions their knavery tries to establish. For he who says the essence 
is generate, clearly defines generation as being something else distinct from the essence, so that the 
significance of generation cannot be assigned to the word “essence.” For he has not in this passage 
represented the matter as he often does, so as to say that generation is itself the essence, but 
acknowledges that the essence is generated, so that there is produced in his readers a distinct notion in 
the case of each word: for one conception arises in him who hears that it was generated, and another is 
called up by the name of “essence.” Our argument may be made clearer by example. The Lord says in the 
Gospel that a woman, when her travail is drawing near, is in sorrow, but afterwards rejoices in gladness 
because a man is born into the world. As then in this passage we derive from the Gospel two distinct 
conceptions,—one the birth which we conceive to be by way of generation, the other that which results 
from the birth (for the birth is not the man, but the man is by the birth),—so here too, when Eunomius 
confesses that the essence was generated, we learn by the latter word that the essence comes from 
something, and by the former we conceive that subject itself which has its real being from something. If 
then the signification of essence is one thing, and the word expressing generation suggests to us another 
conception, their clever contrivances are quite gone to ruin, like earthen vessels hurled one against the 
other, and mutually smashed to pieces. For it will no longer be possible for them, if they apply the 
opposition of “generate” and “ungenerate” to the essence of the Father and the Son, to apply at the same 
time to the things themselves the mutual conflict between these names . For as it is confessed by 
Eunomius that the essence is generate (seeing that the example from the Gospel explains the meaning of 
such a phrase, where, when we hear that a man is generated, we do not conceive the man to be the same 
thing as his generation, but receive a separate conception in each of the two words), heresy will surely no 
longer be permitted to express by such words her doctrine of the difference of the essences. In order, 
however, that our account of these matters may be cleared up as far as possible, let us once more discuss 
the point in the following way. He Who framed the universe made the nature of man with all things in the 
beginning, and after Adam was made, He then appointed for men the law of generation one from another, 
saying, “Be fruitful and multiply .” Now while Abel came into existence by way of generation, what 
reasonable man would deny that, in the actual sense of human generation, Adam existed ungenerately? 
Yet the first man had in himself the complete definition of man’s essential nature, and he who was 
generated of him was enrolled under the same essential name. But if the essence that was generated was 
made anything other than that which was not generated, the same essential name would not apply to 
both: for of those things whose essence is different, the essential name also is not the same. Since, then, 
the essential nature of Adam and of Abel is marked by the same characteristics, we must certainly agree 
that one essence is in both, and that the one and the other are exhibited in the same nature. For Adam 
and Abel are both one so far as the definition of their nature is concerned, but are distinguished one from 
the other without confusion by the individual attributes observed in each of them. We cannot therefore 
properly say that Adam generated another essence besides himself, but rather that of himself he 
generated another self, with whom was produced the whole definition of the essence of him who 
generated him. What, then, we learn in the case of human nature by means of the inferential guidance 
afforded to us by the definition, this I think we ought to take for our guidance also to the pure 
apprehension of the Divine doctrines. For when we have shaken off from the Divine and exalted doctrines 
all carnal and material notions, we shall be most surely led by the remaining conception, when it is 
purged of such ideas, to the lofty and unapproachable heights. It is confessed even by our adversaries that 
God, Who is over all, both is and is called the Father of the Only-begotten, and they moreover give to the 
Only-begotten God, Who is of the Father, the name of “begotten,” by reason of His being generated. Since 
then among men the word “father” has certain significances attaching to it, from which the pure nature is 
alien, it behoves a man to lay aside all material conceptions which enter in by association with the carnal 
significance of the word “father,” and to form in the case of the God and Father a conception befitting the 
Divine nature, expressive only of the reality of the relationship. Since, therefore, in the notion of a human 
father there is included not only all that the flesh suggests to our thoughts, but a certain notion of interval 
is also undoubtedly conceived with the idea of human fatherhood, it would be well, in the case of the 
Divine generation, to reject, together with bodily pollution, the notion of interval also, that so what 


properly belongs to matter may be completely purged away, and the transcendent generation may be 
clear, not only from the idea of passion, but from that of interval. Now he who says that God is a Father 
will unite with the thought that God is, the further thought that He is something: for that which has its 
being from some beginning, certainly also derives from something the beginning of its being, whatever it 
is: but He in Whose case being had no beginning, has not His beginning from anything, even although we 
contemplate in Him some other attribute than simple existence. Well, God is a Father. It follows that He is 
what He is from eternity: for He did not become, but is a Father: for in God that which was, both is and 
will be. On the other hand, if He once was not anything, then He neither is nor will be that thing: for He is 
not believed to be the Father of a Being such that it may be piously asserted that God once existed by 
Himself without that Being. For the Father is the Father of Life, and Truth, and Wisdom, and Light, and 
Sanctification, and Power, and all else of a like kind that the Only-begotten is or is called. Thus when the 
adversaries allege that the Light “once was not,” I know not to which the greater injury is done, whether 
to the Light, in that the Light is not, or to Him that has the Light, in that He has not the Light. So also 
with Life and Truth and Power, and all the other characters in which the Only-begotten fills the Father’s 
bosom, being all things in His own fulness. For the absurdity will be equal either way, and the impiety 
against the Father will equal the blasphemy against the Son: for in saying that the Lord “once was not,” 
you will not merely assert the non-existence of Power, but you will be saying that the Power of God, Who is 
the Father of the Power, “was not.” Thus the assertion made by your doctrine that the Son “once was not,” 
establishes nothing else than a destitution of all good in the case of the Father. See to what an end these 
wise men’s acuteness leads, how by them the word of the Lord is made good, which says, “He that 
despiseth Me despiseth Him that sent Me :” for by the very arguments by which they despise the 
existence at any time of the Only-begotten, they also dishonour the Father, stripping off by their doctrine 
from the Father’s glory every good name and conception. 


S:4. HE THUS SHOWS THE ONENESS OF THE ETERNAL SON WITH THE FATHER THE IDENTITY OF ESSENCE AND 
THE COMMUNITY OF NATURE (WHEREIN IS A NATURAL INQUIRY INTO THE PRODUCTION OF WINE), AND THAT 
THE TERMS “SON” AND “PRODUCT” IN THE NAMING OF THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN INCLUDE A LIKE IDEA OF 
RELATIONSHIP 


What has been said, therefore, has clearly exposed the slackness which is to be found in the knavery of 
our author, who, while he goes about to establish the opposition of the essence of the Only-begotten to 
that of the Father, by the method of calling the one “ungenerate,” and the other “generate,” stands 
convicted of playing the fool with his inconsistent arguments. For it was shown from his own words, first, 
that the name of “essence” means one thing, and that of “generation” another; and next, that there did 
not come into existence, with the Son, any new and different essence besides the essence of the Father, 
but that what the Father is as regards the definition of His nature, that also He is Who is of the Father, as 
the nature does not change into diversity in the Person of the Son, according to the truth of the argument 
displayed by our consideration of Adam and Abel. For as, in that instance, he that was not generated after 
a like sort was yet, so far as concerns the definition of essence, the same with him that was generated, 
and Abel’s generation did not produce any change in the essence, so, in the case of these pure doctrines, 
the Only-begotten God did not, by His own generation, produce in Himself any change in the essence of 
Him Who is ungenerate (coming forth, as the Gospel says, from the Father, and being in the Father,) but 
is, according to the simple and homely language of the creed we profess, “Light of Light, very God of very 
God,” the one being all that the other is, save being that other. With regard, however, to the aim for the 
sake of which he carries on this system-making, I think there is no need for me at present to express any 
opinion, whether it is audacious and dangerous, or a thing allowable and free from danger, to transform 
the phrases which are employed to signify the Divine nature from one to another, and to call Him Who is 
generated by the name of “product of generation.” 


I let these matters pass, that my discourse may not busy itself too much in the strife against lesser points, 
and neglect the greater; but I say that we ought carefully to consider the question whether the natural 
relation does introduce the use of these terms: for this surely Eunomius asserts, that with the affinity of 
the appellations there is also asserted an essential relationship. For he would not say, I presume, that the 
mere names themselves, apart from the sense of the things signified, have any mutual relation or affinity; 
but all discern the relationship or diversity of the appellations by the meanings which the words express. 
If, therefore, he confesses that “the Son” has a natural relation with “the Father,” let us leave the 
appellations, and consider the force that is found in their significations, whether in their affinity we 
discern diversity of essence, or that which is kindred and characteristic. To say that we find diversity is 
downright madness. For how does something without kinship or community “preserve order,” connected 
and conformable, in the names, where “the generated essence itself,” as he says, “and the appellation of 
Son,’ make such a relation of words appropriate”? If, on the other hand, he should say that these 
appellations signify relationship, he will necessarily appear in the character of an advocate of the 
community of essence, and as maintaining the fact that by affinity of names is signified also the 
connection of subjects: and this he often does in his composition without being aware of it . For, by the 
arguments wherewith he endeavours to destroy the truth, he is often himself unwittingly drawn into an 
advocacy of the very doctrines against which he is contending. Some such thing the history tells us 
concerning Saul, that once, when moved with wrath against the prophets, he was overcome by grace, and 
was found as one of the inspired, (the Spirit of prophecy willing, as I suppose, to instruct the apostate by 
means of himself,) whence the surprising nature of the event became a proverb in his after life, as the 


they are reserved for the suffering of death, that by their blood they may extinguish Antichrist. Even John 
underwent death, although concerning him there had prevailed an ungrounded expectation that he would 
remain alive until the coming of the Lord. Heresies, indeed, for the most part spring hurriedly into 
existence, from examples furnished by ourselves: they procure their defensive armour from the very place 
which they attack. The whole question resolves itself, in short, into this challenge: Where are to be found 
the men whom Menander himself has baptized? whom he has plunged into his Styx? Let them come forth 
and stand before us—those apostles of his whom he has made immortal? Let my (doubting) Thomas see 
them, let him hear them, let him handle them—and he is convinced. 


CHAPTER LI 
DEATH ENTIRELY SEPARATES THE SOUL FROM THE BODY 


But the operation of death is plain and obvious: it is the separation of body and soul. Some, however, in 
reference to the soul’s immortality, on which they have so feeble a hold through not being taught of God, 
maintain it with such beggarly arguments, that they would fain have it supposed that certain souls cleave 
to the body even after death. It is indeed in this sense that Plato, although he despatches at once to 
heaven such souls as he pleases, yet in his Republic exhibits to us the corpse of an unburied person, which 
was preserved a long time without corruption, by reason of the soul remaining, as he says, unseparated 
from the body. To the same purport also Democritus remarks on the growth for a considerable while of the 
human nails and hair in the grave. Now, it is quite possible that the nature of the atmosphere tended to 
the preservation of the above-mentioned corpse. What if the air were particularly dry, and the ground ofa 
saline nature? What, too, if the substance of the body itself were unusually dry and arid? What, moreover, 
if the mode of the death had already eliminated from the corpse all corrupting matter? As for the nails, 
since they are the commencement of the nerves, they may well seem to be prolonged, owing to the nerves 
themselves being relaxed and extended, and to be protruded more and more as the flesh fails. The hair, 
again, is nourished from the brain, which would cause it endure for a long time as its secret aliment and 
defence. Indeed, in the case of living persons themselves, the whole head of hair is copious or scanty in 
proportion to the exuberance of the brain. You have medical men (to attest the fact). But not a particle of 
the soul can possibly remain in the body, which is itself destined to disappear when time shall have 
abolished the entire scene on which the body has played its part. And yet even this partial survival of the 
soul finds a place in the opinions of some men; and on this account they will not have the body consumed 
at its funeral by fire, because they would spare the small residue of the soul. There is, however, another 
way of accounting for this pious treatment, not as if it meant to favour the relics of the soul, but as if it 
would avert a cruel custom in the interest even of the body; since, being human, it is itself undeserving of 
an end which is also inflicted upon murderers. The truth is, the soul is indivisible, because it is immortal; 
(and this fact) compels us to believe that death itself is an indivisible process, accruing indivisibly to the 
soul, not indeed because it is immortal, but because it is indivisible. Death, however, would have to be 
divided in its operation, if the soul were divisible into particles, any one of which has to be reserved for a 
later stage of death. At this rate, a part of death will have to stay behind for a portion of the soul. I am not 
ignorant that some vestige of this opinion still exists. I have found it out from one of my own people. I am 
acquainted with the case of a woman, the daughter of Christian parents, who in the very flower of her age 
and beauty slept peacefully (in Jesus), after a singularly happy though brief married life. Before they laid 
her in her grave, and when the priest began the appointed office, at the very first breath of his prayer she 
withdrew her hands from her side, placed them in an attitude of devotion, and after the holy service was 
concluded restored them to their lateral position. Then, again, there is that well-known story among our 
own people, that a body voluntarily made way in a certain cemetery, to afford room for another body to be 
placed near to it. If, as is the case, similar stories are told amongst the heathen, (we can only conclude 
that) God everywhere manifests signs of His own power—to His own people for their comfort, to strangers 
for a testimony unto them. I would indeed much rather suppose that a portent of this kind happened from 
the direct agency of God than from any relics of the soul: for if there were a residue of these, they would 
be certain to move the other limbs; and even if they moved the hands, this still would not have been for 
the purpose of a prayer. Nor would the corpse have been simply content to have made way for its 
neighbour: it would, besides, have benefited its own self also by the change of its position. But from 
whatever cause proceeded these phenomena, which you must put down amongst signs and portents, it is 
impossible that they should regulate nature. Death, if it once falls short of totality in operation, is not 
death. If any fraction of the soul remain, it makes a living state. Death will no more mix with life, than will 
night with day. 


CHAPTER LII 


ALL KINDS OF DEATH A VIOLENCE TO NATURE, ARISING FROM SIN 
SIN AN INTRUSION UPON NATURE AS GOD CREATED IT 


Such, then, is the work of death—the separation of the soul from the body. Putting out of the question 
fates and fortuitous circumstances, it has been, according to men’s views, distinguished in a twofold form 
—the ordinary and the extraordinary. The ordinary they ascribe to nature, exercising its quiet influence in 
the case of each individual decease; the extraordinary is said to be contrary to nature, happening in every 


history records such an expression by way of wonder, “Is Saul also among the prophets ?” 


At what point, then, does Eunomius assent to the truth? When he says that the Lord Himself, “being the 
Son of the living God, not being ashamed of His birth from the Virgin, often named Himself, in His own 
sayings, the Son of Man’? For this phrase we also allege for proof of the community of essence, because 
the name of “Son” shows the community of nature to be equal in both cases. For as He is called the Son of 
Man by reason of the kindred of His flesh to her of whom He was born, so also He is conceived, surely, as 
the Son of God, by reason of the connection of His essence with that from which He has His existence, 
and this argument is the greatest weapon of the truth. For nothing so clearly points to Him Who is the 
“mediator between God and man “ (as the great Apostle called Him), as the name of “Son,” equally 
applicable to either nature, Divine or Human. For the same Person is Son of God, and was made, in the 
Incarnation, Son of Man, that, by His communion with each, He might link together by Himself what were 
divided by nature. Now if, in becoming Son of Man, he were without participation in human nature, it 
would be logical to say that neither does He share in the Divine essence, though He is Son of God. But if 
the whole compound nature of man was in Him (for He was “in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin” ), it is surely necessary to believe that every property of the transcendent essence is also in 
Him, as the Word “Son” claims for Him both alike—the Human in the man, but in the God the Divine. 


If then the appellations, as Eunomius says, indicate relationship, and the existence of relationship is 
observed in the things, not in the mere sound of the words (and by things I mean the things conceived in 
themselves, if it be not over-bold thus to speak of the Son and the Father), who would deny that the very 
champion of blasphemy has by his own action been dragged into the advocacy of orthodoxy, overthrowing 
by his own means his own arguments, and proclaiming community of essence in the case of the Divine 
doctrines? For the argument that he unwillingly casts into the scale on the side of truth does not speak 
falsely as regards this point,—that He would not have been called Son if the natural conception of the 
names did not verify this calling. For as a bench is not called the son of the workman, and no sane man 
would say that the builder engendered the house, and we do not say that the vineyard is the “product “ of 
the vine-dresser, but call what a man makes his work, and him who is begotten of him the son of a man, 
(in order, I suppose, that the proper meaning might be attached by means of the names to the respective 
subjects,) so too, when we are taught that the Only-begotten is Son of God, we do not by this appellation 
understand a creature of God, but what the word “Son” in its signification really displays. And even 
though wine be named by Scripture the “product “ of the vine, not even so will our argument with regard 
to the orthodox doctrine suffer by this identity of name. For we do not call wine the “product” of the oak, 
nor the acorn the “product” of the vine, but we use the word only if there is some natural community 
between the “product” and that from which it comes. For the moisture in the vine, which is drawn out 
from the root through the stem by the pith, is, in its natural power, water: but, as it passes in orderly 
sequence along the ways of nature, and flows from the lowest to the highest, it changes to the quality of 
wine, a change to which the rays of the sun contribute in some degree, which by their warmth draw out 
the moisture from the depth to the shoots, and by a proper and suitable process of ripening make the 
moisture wine: so that, so far as their nature is concerned, there is no difference between the moisture 
that exists in the vine and the wine that is produced from it. For the one form of moisture comes from the 
other, and one could not say that the cause of wine is anything else than the moisture which naturally 
exists in the shoots. But, so far as moisture is concerned, the differences of quality produce no alteration, 
but are found when some peculiarity discerns the moisture which is in the form of wine from that which is 
in the shoots, one of the two forms being accompanied by astringency, or sweetness, or sourness, so that 
in substance the two are the same, but are distinguished by qualitative differences. As, therefore, when 
we hear from Scripture that the Only-begotten God is Son of man, we learn by the kindred expressed in 
the name His kinship with true man, so even, if the Son be called, in the adversaries’ phrase, a “product,” 
we none the less learn, even by this name, His kinship in essence with Him that has “produced “ Him, by 
the fact that wine, which is called the “product” of the vine has been found not to be alien, as concerns 
the idea of moisture, from the natural power that resides in the vine. Indeed, if one were judiciously to 
examine the things that are said by our adversaries, they tend to our doctrine, and their sense cries out 
against their own fabrications, as they strive at all points to establish their “difference in essence.” Yet it 
is by no means an easy matter to conjecture whence they were led to such conceptions. For if the 
appellation of “Son” does not merely signify “being from something,” but by its signification presents to us 
specially, as Eunomius himself says, relationship in point of nature, and wine is not called the “product” of 
an oak, and those “products” or “generation of vipers ,” of which the Gospel somewhere speaks, are 
snakes and not sheep, it is clear, that in the case of the Only-begotten also, the appellation of “Son” or of 
“product” would not convey the meaning of relationship to something of another kind: but even if, 
according to our adversaries’ phrase, He is called a “product of generation,” and the name of “Son,” as 
they confess, has reference to nature, the Son is surely of the essence of Him Who has generated or 
“produced” Him, not of that of some other among the things which we contemplate as external to that 
nature. And if He is truly from Him, He is not alien from all that belongs to Him from Whom He is, as in 
the other cases too it was shown that all that has its existence from anything by way of generation is 
clearly of the same kind as that from whence it came. 


S:5. HE DISCUSSES THE INCOMPREHENSIBILITY OF THE DIVINE ESSENCE, AND THE SAYING TO THE WOMAN OF 
SAMARIA, “YE WORSHIP YE KNOW NOT WHAT.” 


Now if any one should ask for some interpretation, and description, and explanation of the Divine essence, 
we are not going to deny that in this kind of wisdom we are unlearned, acknowledging only so much as 
this, that it is not possible that that which is by nature infinite should be comprehended in any conception 
expressed by words. The fact that the Divine greatness has no limit is proclaimed by prophecy, which 
declares expressly that of His splendour, His glory, His holiness, “there is no end :” and if His 
surroundings have no limit, much more is He Himself in His essence, whatever it may be, comprehended 
by no limitation in any way. If then interpretation by way of words and names implies by its meaning some 
sort of comprehension of the subject, and if, on the other hand, that which is unlimited cannot be 
comprehended, no one could reasonably blame us for ignorance, if we are not bold in respect of what 
none should venture upon. For by what name can I describe the incomprehensible? by what speech can I 
declare the unspeakable? Accordingly, since the Deity is too excellent and lofty to be expressed in words, 
we have learnt to honour in silence what transcends speech and thought: and if he who “thinketh more 
highly than he ought to think ,” tramples upon this cautious speech of ours making a jest of our ignorance 
of things incomprehensible, and recognizes a difference of unlikeness in that which is without figure, or 
limit, or size, or quantity (I mean in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit), and brings forward to 
reproach our ignorance that phrase which is continually alleged by the disciples of deceit, “Ye worship ye 
know not what ,’ if ye know not the essence of that which ye worship,” we shall follow the advice of the 
prophet, and not fear the reproach of fools , nor be led by their reviling to talk boldly of things 
unspeakable, making that unpractised speaker Paul our teacher in the mysteries that transcend 
knowledge, who is so far from thinking that the Divine nature is within the reach of human perception, 
that he calls even the judgments of God “unsearchable,” and His ways “past finding out ,” and affirms that 
the things promised to them that love Him, for their good deeds done in this life, are above 
comprehension so that it is not possible to behold them with the eye, nor to receive them by hearing, nor 
to contain them in the heart . Learning this, therefore, from Paul, we boldly declare that, not only are the 
judgments of God too high for those who try to search them out, but that the ways also that lead to the 
knowledge of Him are even until now untrodden and impassable. For this is what we understand that the 
Apostle wishes to signify, when he calls the ways that lead to the incomprehensible “past finding out,” 
showing by the phrase that that knowledge is unattainable by human calculations, and that no one ever 
yet set his understanding on such a path of reasoning, or showed any trace or sign of an approach, by way 
of perception, to the things incomprehensible. 


Learning these things, then, from the lofty words of the Apostle, we argue, by the passage quoted, in this 
way:—If His judgments cannot be searched out, and His ways are not traced, and the promise of His good 
things transcends every representation that our conjectures can frame, by how much more is His actual 
Godhead higher and loftier, in respect of being unspeakable and unapproachable, than those attributes 
which are conceived as accompanying it, whereof the divinely instructed Paul declares that there is no 
knowledge:—and by this means we confirm in ourselves the doctrine they deride, confessing ourselves 
inferior to them in the knowledge of those things which are beyond the range of knowledge, and declare 
that we really worship what we know. Now we know the loftiness of the glory of Him Whom we worship, 
by the very fact that we are not able by reasoning to comprehend in our thoughts the incomparable 
character of His greatness; and that saying of our Lord to the Samaritan woman, which is brought 
forward against us by our enemies, might more properly be addressed to them. For the words, “Ye 
worship ye know not what,” the Lord speaks to the Samaritan woman, prejudiced as she was by corporeal 
ideas in her opinions concerning God: and to her the phrase well applies, because the Samaritans, 
thinking that they worship God, and at the same time supposing the Deity to be corporeally settled in 
place, adore Him in name only, worshipping something else, and not God. For nothing is Divine that is 
conceived as being circumscribed, but it belongs to the Godhead to be in all places, and to pervade all 
things, and not to be limited by anything: so that those who fight against Christ find the phrase they 
adduce against us turned into an accusation of themselves. For, as the Samaritans, supposing the Deity to 
be compassed round by some circumscription of place, were rebuked by the words they heard, “Ye 
worship ye know not what,’ and your service is profitless to you, for a God that is deemed to be settled in 
any place is no God,”—so one might well say to the new Samaritans, “In supposing the Deity to be limited 
by the absence of generation, as it were by some local limit, ye worship ye know not what,’ doing service 
to Him indeed as God, but not knowing that the infinity of God exceeds all the significance and 
comprehension that names can furnish.” 


S:6. THEREAFTER HE EXPOUNDS THE APPELLATION OF “SON,” AND OF “PRODUCT OF GENERATION,” AND VERY 
MANY VARIETIES OF “SONS,” OF GOD, OF MEN, OF RAMS, OF PERDITION, OF LIGHT, AND OF DAY 


But our discourse has diverged too far from the subject before us, in following out the questions which 
arise from time to time by way of inference. Let us therefore once more resume its sequence, as I imagine 
that the phrase under examination has been sufficiently shown, by what we have said, to be contradictory 
not only to the truth, but also to itself. For if, according to their view, the natural relation to the Father is 
established by the appellation of “the Son,” and so with that of the “product of generation” to Him Who 
has begotten Him (as these men’s wisdom falsely models the terms significant of the Divine nature into a 
verbal arrangement, according to some grammatical frivolity), no one could longer doubt that the mutual 
relation of the names which is established by nature is a proof of their kindred, or rather of their identity 
of essence. But let not our discourse merely turn about our adversaries’ words, that the orthodox doctrine 


may not seem to gain the victory only by the weakness of those who fight against it, but appear to have an 
abundant supply of strength in itself. Let the adverse argument, therefore, be strengthened as much as 
may be by us ourselves with more energetic advocacy, that the superiority of our force may be recognized 
with full confidence, as we bring to the unerring test of truth those arguments also which our adversaries 
have omitted. He who contends on behalf of our adversaries will perhaps say that the name of “Son,” or 
“product of generation,” does not by any means establish the fact of kindred in nature. For in Scripture 
the term “child of wrath “ is used, and “son of perdition ,” and “product of a viper ;” and in such names 
surely no community of nature is apparent. For Judas, who is called “the son of perdition,” is not in his 
substance the same with perdition, according to what we understand by the word . For the signification of 
the “man” in Judas is one thing, and that of “perdition” is another. And the argument may be established 
equally from an opposite instance. For those who are called in a certain sense “children of light,” and 
“children of the day ,” are not the same with light and day in respect of the definition of their nature, and 
the stones are made Abraham’s children when they claim their kindred with him by faith and works; and 
those who are “led by the Spirit of God,” as the Apostle says, are called “Sons of God ,” without being the 
same with God in respect of nature; and one may collect many such instances from the inspired Scripture, 
by means of which deceit, like some image decked with the testimonies of Scripture, masquerades in the 
likeness of truth. 


Well, what do we say to this? The divine Scripture knows how to use the word “Son” in both senses, so 
that in some cases such an appellation is derived from nature, in others it is adventitious and artificial. 
For when it speaks of “sons of men,” or “sons of rams ,” it marks the essential relation of that which is 
begotten to that from which it has its being: but when it speaks of “sons of power,” or “children of God,” it 
presents to us that kinship which is the result of choice. And, moreover, in the opposite sense, too, the 
same persons are called “sons of Eli,” and “sons of Belial ,” the appellation of “sons” being easily adapted 
to either idea. For when they are called “sons of Eli,” they are declared to have natural relationship to 
him, but in being called “sons of Belial,” they are reproved for the wickedness of their choice, as no longer 
emulating their father in their life, but addicting their own purpose to sin. In the case, then, of this lower 
nature of ours, and of the things with which we are concerned, by reason of human nature being equally 
inclined to either side (I mean, to vice and to virtue), it is in our power to become sons either of night or of 
day, while our nature yet remains, so far as the chief part of it is concerned, within its proper limits. For 
neither is he who by sin becomes a child of wrath alienated from his human generation, nor does he who 
by choice addicts himself to good reject his human origin by the refinement of his habits, but, while their 
nature in each case remains the same, the differences of their purpose assume the names of their 
relationship, according as they become either children of God by virtue, or of the opposite by vice. 


But how does Eunomius, in the case of the divine doctrines at least—he who “preserves the natural order” 
(for I will use our author’s very words), “and abides by those things which are known to us from the 
beginning, and does not refuse to call Him that is begotten by the name of product of generation,’ since 
the generated essence itself” (as he says) “and the appellation of Son’ makes such a relation of words 
appropriate,”—how does he alienate the Begotten from essential kindred with Him that begat Him? For in 
the case of those who are called “sons” or “products” by way of reproach, or again where some praise 
accompanies such names, we cannot say that any one is called “a child of wrath,” being at the same time 
actually begotten by wrath; nor again had any one the day for his mother, in a corporeal sense, that he 
should be called its son; but it is the difference of their will which gives occasion for names of such 
relationship. Here, however, Eunomius says, “we do not refuse to call the Son, seeing He is begotten, by 
the name of product of generation,’ since the generated essence,” he tells us, “and the appellation of Son,’ 
makes such a relation of words appropriate.” If, then, he confesses that such a relation of words is made 
appropriate by the fact that the Son is really a “product of generation,” how is it opportune to assign such 
a rationale of names, alike to those which are used inexactly by way of metaphor, and to those where the 
natural relation, as Eunomius tells us, makes such a use of names appropriate? Surely such an account is 
true only in the case of those whose nature is a border-land between virtue and vice, where one often 
shares in turn opposite classes of names, becoming a child, now of light, then again of darkness, by reason 
of affinity to the good or to its opposite. But where contraries have no place, one could no longer say that 
the word “Son” is applied metaphorically, in like manner as in the case of those who by choice appropriate 
the title to themselves. For one could not arrive at this view, that, as a man casting off the works of 
darkness becomes, by his decent life, a child of light, so too the Only-begotten God received the more 
honourable name as the result of a change from the inferior state. For one who is a man becomes a son of 
God by being joined to Christ by spiritual generation: but He Who by Himself makes the man to be a son 
of God does not need another Son to bestow on Him the adoption of a son, but has the name also of that 
which He is by nature. A man himself changes himself, exchanging the old man for the new; but to what 
shall God be changed, so that He may receive what He has not? A man puts off himself, and puts on the 
Divine nature; but what does He put off, or in what does He array Himself, Who is always the same? A 
man becomes a son of God, receiving what he has not, and laying aside what he has; but He Who has 
never been in the state of vice has neither anything to receive nor anything to relinquish. Again, the man 
may be on the one hand truly called some one’s son, when one speaks with reference to his nature; and, 
on the other hand, he may be so called inexactly, when the choice of his life imposes the name. But God, 
being One Good, in a single and uncompounded nature, looks ever the same way, and is never changed by 
the impulse of choice, but always wishes what He is, and is, assuredly, what He wishes: so that He is in 
both respects properly and truly called Son of God, since His nature contains the good, and His choice 


also is never severed from that which is more excellent, so that this word is employed, without 
inexactness, as His name. Thus there is no room for these arguments (which, in the person of our 
adversaries, we have been opposing to ourselves), to be brought forward by our adversaries as a 
demurrer to the affinity in respect of nature. 


S:7. THEN HE ENDS THE BOOK WITH AN EXPOSITION OF THE DIVINE AND HUMAN NAMES OF THE ONLY- 
BEGOTTEN, AND A DISCUSSION OF THE TERMS “GENERATE” AND “UNGENERATE.” 


But as, I know not how or why, they hate and abhor the truth, they give Him indeed the name of “Son,” 
but in order to avoid the testimony which this word would give to the community of essence, they 
separate the word from the sense included in the name, and concede to the Only-begotten the name of 
“Son” as an empty thing, vouchsafing to Him only the mere sound of the word. That what I say is true, and 
that I am not taking a false aim at the adversaries’ mark, may be clearly learnt from the actual attacks 
they make upon the truth. Such are those arguments which are brought forward by them to establish 
their blasphemy, that we are taught by the divine Scriptures many names of the Only-begotten—a stone, 
an axe, a rock, a foundation, bread, a vine, a door, a way, a shepherd, a fountain, a tree, resurrection, a 
teacher, light, and many such names. But we may not piously use any of these names of the Lord, 
understanding it according to its immediate sense. For surely it would be a most absurd thing to think 
that what is incorporeal and immaterial, simple, and without figure, should be fashioned according to the 
apparent senses of these names, whatever they may be, so that when we hear of an axe we should think of 
a particular figure of iron, or when we hear of light, of the light in the sky, or of a vine, of that which 
grows by the planting of shoots, or of any one of the other names, as its ordinary use suggests to us to 
think; but we transfer the sense of these names to what better becomes the Divine nature, and form some 
other conception, and if we do designate Him thus, it is not as being any of these things, according to the 
definition of His nature, but as being called these things while He is conceived by means of the names 
employed as something else than the things themselves. But if such names are indeed truly predicated of 
the Only-begotten God, without including the declaration of His nature, they say that, as a consequence, 
neither should we admit the signification of “Son,” as it is understood according to the prevailing use, as 
expressive of nature, but should find some sense of this word also, different from that which is ordinary 
and obvious. These, and others like these, are their philosophical arguments to establish that the Son is 
not what He is and is called. Our argument was hastening to a different goal, namely to show that 
Eunomius’ new discourse is false and inconsistent, and argues neither with the truth nor with itself. Since, 
however, the arguments which we employ to attack their doctrine are brought into the discussion as a sort 
of support for their blasphemy , it may be well first briefly to discuss his point, and then to proceed to the 
orderly examination of his writings. 


What can we Say, then, to such things without relevance? That while, as they say, the names which 
Scripture applies to the Only-begotten are many, we assert that none of the other names is closely 
connected with the reference to Him that begat Him. For we do not employ the name “Stone,” or 
“Resurrection,” or “Shepherd,” or “Light,” or any of the rest, as we do the name “Son of the Father,” with 
a reference to the God of all. It is possible to make a twofold division of the signification of the Divine 
names, as it were by a scientific rule: for to one class belongs the indication of His lofty and unspeakable 
glory; the other class indicates the variety of the providential dispensation: so that, as we suppose, if that 
which received His benefits did not exist, neither would those words be applied with respect to them 
which indicate His bounty. All those on the other hand, that express the attributes of God, are applied 
suitably and properly to the Only-begotten God, apart from the objects of the dispensation. But that we 
may set forth this doctrine clearly, we will examine the names themselves. The Lord would not have been 
called a vine, save for the planting of those who are rooted in Him, nor a shepherd, had not the sheep of 
the house of Israel been lost, nor a physician, save for the sake of them that were sick, nor would He have 
received for Himself the rest of these names, had He not made the titles appropriate, in a manner 
advantageous with regard to those who were benefited by Him, by some action of His providence. What 
need is there to mention individual instances, and to lengthen our argument upon points that are 
acknowledged? On the other hand, He is certainly called “Son,” and “Right Hand,” and “Only-begotten,” 
and “Word,” and “Wisdom,” and “Power,” and all other such relative names, as being named together with 
the Father in a certain relative conjunction. For He is called the “Power of God,” and the “Right Hand of 
God,” and the “Wisdom of God,” and the “Son and Only-begotten of the Father,” and the “Word with God,” 
and so of the rest. Thus, it follows from what we have stated, that in each of the names we are to 
contemplate some suitable sense appropriate to the subject, so that we may not miss the right 
understanding of them, and go astray from the doctrine of godliness. As, then, we transfer each of the 
other terms to that sense in which they may be applied to God, and reject in their case the immediate 
sense, so as not to understand material light, or a trodden way, or the bread which is produced by 
husbandry, or the word that is expressed by speech, but, instead of these, all those thoughts which 
present to us the magnitude of the power of the Word of God,—so, if one were to reject the ordinary and 
natural sense of the word “Son,” by which we learn that He is of the same essence as Him that begat Him, 
he will of course transfer the name to some more divine interpretation. For since the change to the more 
glorious meaning which has been made in each of the other terms has adapted them to set forth the 
Divine power, it surely follows that the significance of this name also should be transferred to what is 
loftier. But what more Divine sense could we find in the appellation of “Son,” if we were to reject, 


according to our adversaries’ view, the natural relation to Him that begat Him? I presume no one is so 
daring in impiety as to think that, in speech concerning the Divine nature, what is humble and mean is 
more appropriate than what is lofty and great. If they can discover, therefore, any sense of more exalted 
character than this, so that to be of the nature of the Father seems a thing unworthy to conceive of the 
Only-begotten, let them tell us whether they know, in their secret wisdom, anything more exalted than the 
nature of the Father, that, in raising the Only-begotten God to this level, they should lift Him also above 
His relation to the Father. But if the majesty of the Divine nature transcends all height, and excels every 
power that calls forth our wonder, what idea remains that can carry the meaning of the name “Son” to 
something greater still? Since it is acknowledged, therefore, that every significant phrase employed of the 
Only-begotten, even if the name be derived from the ordinary use of our lower life, is properly applied to 
Him with a difference of sense in the direction of greater majesty, and if it is shown that we can find no 
more noble conception of the title “Son” than that which presents to us the reality of His relationship to 
Him that begat Him, I think that we need spend no more time on this topic, as our argument has 
sufficiently shown that it is not proper to interpret the title of “Son” in like manner with the other names. 


But we must bring back our enquiry once more to the book. It does not become the same persons “not to 
refuse” (for I will use their own words) “to call Him that is generated a product of generation,’ since both 
the generated essence itself and the appellation of Son make such a relation of words appropriate,” and 
again to change the names which naturally belong to Him into metaphorical interpretations: so that one of 
two things has befallen them,—either their first attack has failed, and it is in vain that they fly to “natural 
order” to establish the necessity of calling Him that is generated a “product of generation”; or, if this 
argument holds good, they will find their second argument brought to nought by what they have already 
established. For the person who is called a “product of generation” because He is generated, cannot, for 
the very same reason, be possibly called a “product of making,” or a “product of creation.” For the sense 
of the several terms differs very widely, and one who uses his phrases advisedly ought to employ words 
with due regard to the subject, that we may not, by improperly interchanging the sense of our phrases, 
fall into any confusion of ideas. Hence we call that which is wrought out by a craft the work of the 
craftsman, and call him who is begotten by a man that man’s son; and no sane person would call the work 
a son, or the son a work; for that is the language of one who confuses and obscures the true sense by an 
erroneous use of names. It follows that we must truly affirm of the Only-begotten one of these two things, 
—if He is a Son, that He is not to be called a “product of creation,” and if He is created, that He is alien 
from the appellation of “Son ,” just as heaven and sea and earth, and all individual things, being things 
created, do not assume the name of “Son.” But since Eunomius bears witness that the Only-begotten God 
is begotten (and the evidence of enemies is of additional value for establishing the truth), he surely 
testifies also, by saying that He is begotten, to the fact that He is not created. Enough, however, on these 
points: for though many arguments crowd upon us, we will be content, lest their number lead to 
disproportion, with those we have already adduced on the subject before us. 


Book IV 


S:1. THE FOURTH BOOK DISCUSSES THE ACCOUNT OF THE NATURE OF THE “PRODUCT OF GENERATION,” AND 
OF THE PASSIONLESS GENERATION OF THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN, AND THE TEXT, “IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE 
WORD,” AND THE BIRTH OF THE VIRGIN 


It is, perhaps, time to examine in our discourse that account of the nature of the “product of generation” 
which is the subject of his ridiculous philosophizing. He says, then (I will repeat word for word his 
beautifully composed argument against the truth):—”Who is so indifferent and inattentive to the nature of 
things as not to know, that of all bodies which are on earth, in their generating and being generated, in 
their activity and passivity, those which generate are found on examination to communicate their own 
essence, and those which are generated naturally receive the same, inasmuch as the material cause and 
the supply which flows in from without are common to both; and the things begotten are generated by 
passion, and those which beget, naturally have an action which is not pure, by reason of their nature 
being linked with passions of all kinds?” See in what fitting style he discusses in his speculation the pre- 
temporal generation of the Word of God that was in the beginning! he who closely examines the nature of 
things, bodies on the earth, and material causes, and passion of things generating and generated, and all 
the rest of it,—at which any man of understanding would blush, even were it said of ourselves, if it were 
our nature, subject as it is to passion, which is thus exposed to scorn by his words. Yet such is our author’s 
brilliant enquiry into nature with regard to the Only-begotten God. Let us lay aside complaints, however, 
(for what will sighing do to help us to overthrow the malice of our enemy?) and make generally known, as 
best we may, the sense of what we have quoted—concerning what sort of “product” the speculation was 
proposed,—that which exists according to the flesh, or that which is to be contemplated in the Only- 
begotten God. 


As the speculation is two-fold, concerning that life which is Divine, simple, and immaterial, and 
concerning that existence which is material and subject to passion, and as the word “generation” is used 
of both, we must needs make our distinction sharp and clear, lest the ambiguity of the term “generation” 
should in any way pervert the truth. Since, then, the entrance into being through the flesh is material, and 
is promoted by passion, while that which is bodiless, impalpable, without form, and free from any material 
commixture, is alien from every condition that admits of passion, it is proper to consider about what sort 
of generation we are enquiring—that which is pure and Divine, or that which is subject to passion and 
pollution. Now, no one, I suppose, would deny that with regard to the Only-begotten God, it is pre- 
temporal existence that is proposed for the consideration of Eunomius’ discourse. Why, then, does he 
linger over this account of corporeal nature, defiling our nature by the loathsome presentment of his 
argument, and setting forth openly the passions that gather round human generation, while he deserts the 
subject set before him? for it was not about this animal generation, that is accomplished by means of the 
flesh, that we had any need to learn. Who is so foolish, when he looks on himself, and considers human 
nature in himself, as to seek another interpreter of his own nature, and to need to be told all the 
unavoidable passions which are included in the thought of bodily generation—that he who begets is 
affected in one way, that which is begotten in another—so that the man should learn from this instruction 
that he himself begets by means of passion, and that passion was the beginning of his own generation? 
For it is all the same whether these things are passed over or spoken, and whether one publishes these 
secrets at length, or keeps hidden in silence things that should be left unsaid, we are not ignorant of the 
fact that our nature progresses by way of passion. But what we are seeking is that a clear account should 
be given of the exalted and unspeakable existence of the Only-begotten, whereby He is believed to be of 
the Father. 


Now, while this is the enquiry set before him, our new theologian enriches his discourse with “flowing,” 
and “passion,” and “material cause,” and some “action” which “is not pure” from pollution, and all other 
phrases of this kind . I know not under what influence it is that he who says, in the superiority of his 
wisdom, that nothing incomprehensible is left beyond his own knowledge, and promises to explain the 
unspeakable generation of the Son, leaves the question before him, and plunges like an eel into the slimy 
mud of his arguments, after the fashion of that Nicodemus who came by night, who, when our Lord was 
teaching him of the birth from above, rushed in thought to the hollow of the womb, and raised a doubt 
how one could enter a second time into the womb, with the words, “How can these things be? “ thinking 
that he would prove the spiritual birth impossible, by the fact that an old man could not again be born 
within his mother’s bowels. But the Lord corrects his erroneous idea, saying that the properties of the 
flesh and the spirit are distinct. Let Eunomius also, if he will, correct himself by the like reflection. For he 
who ponders on the truth ought, I imagine, to contemplate his subject according to its own properties, not 
to slander the immaterial by a charge against things material. For if a man, or a bull, or any other of those 
things which are generated by the flesh, is not free from passion in generating or being generated, what 
has this to do with that Nature which is without passion and without corruption? The fact that we are 


mortal is no objection to the immortality of the Only-begotten, nor does men’s propensity to vice render 
doubtful the immutability that is found in the Divine Nature, nor is any other of our proper attributes 
transferred to God; but the peculiar nature of the human and the Divine life is separated, and without 
common ground, and their distinguishing properties stand entirely apart, so that those of the latter are 
not apprehended in the former, nor, conversely, those of the former in the latter. 


How comes it, therefore, that Eunomius, when the Divine generation is the subject for discourse, leaves 
his subject, and discusses at length the things of earth, when on this matter we have no dispute with him? 
Surely our craftsman’s aim is clear—that by the slanderous insinuation of passion he may raise an 
objection to the generation of the Lord. And here I pass by the blasphemous nature of his view, and 
admire the man for his acuteness,—how mindful he is of his own zealous endeavour, who, having by his 
previous statements established the theory that the Son must be, and must be called, a “product of 
generation,” now contends for the view that we ought not to entertain regarding Him the conception of 
generation. For, if all generation, as this author imagines, has linked with it the condition of passion, we 
are hereby absolutely compelled to admit that what is foreign to passion is alien also from generation: for 
if these things, passion and generation, are considered as conjoined, He that has no share in the one 
would not have any participation in the other. How then does he call Him a “product” by reason of His 
generation, of Whom he tries to show by the arguments he now uses, that He was not generated? and for 
what cause does he fight against our master , who counsels us in matters of Divine doctrine not to 
presume in name-making, but to confess that He is generated without transforming this conception into 
the formula of a name, so as to call Him Who is generated “a product of generation,” as this term is 
properly applied in Scripture to things inanimate, or to those which are mentioned “as a figure of 
wickedness “? When we speak of the propriety of avoiding the use of the term “product,” he prepares for 
action that invincible rhetoric of his, and takes also to support him his frigid grammatical phraseology, 
and by his skilful misuse of names, or equivocation, or whatever one may properly call his processes—by 
these means, I say, he brings his syllogisms to their conclusion, “not refusing to call Him Who is begotten 
by the name of product of generation.’“ Then, as soon as we admit the term, and proceed to examine the 
conception involved in the name, on the theory that thereby is vindicated the community of essence, he 
again retracts his own words, and contends for the view that the “product of generation” is not generated, 
raising an objection by his foul account of bodily generation, against the pure and Divine and passionless 
generation of the Son, on the ground that it is not possible that the two things, the true relationship to the 
Father, and exemption of His nature from passion, should be found to coincide in God, but that, if there 
were no passion, there would be no generation, and that, if one should acknowledge the true relationship, 
he would thereby, in admitting generation, certainly admit passion also. 


Not thus speaks the sublime John, not thus that voice of thunder which proclaims the mystery of the 
Theology, who both names Him Son of God and purges his proclamation from every idea of passion. For 
behold how in the very beginning of his Gospel he prepares our ears, how great forethought is shown by 
the teacher that none of his hearers should fall into low ideas on the subject, slipping by ignorance into 
any incongruous conceptions. For in order to lead the untrained hearing as far away as possible from 
passion, he does not speak in his opening words of “Son,” or “Father,” or “generation,” that no one should 
either, on hearing first of all of a “Father,” be hurried on to the obvious signification of the word, or, on 
learning the proclamation of a “Son,” should understand that name in the ordinary sense, or stumble, as 
at a “stone of stumbling ,” at the word “generation”; but instead of “the Father,” he speaks of “the 
Beginning”: instead of “was begotten,” he says “was”: and instead of “the Son,” he says “the Word”: and 
declares “In the Beginning was the Word .” What passion, pray, is to be found in these words, “beginning,” 
and “was,” and “Word”? Is “the beginning” passion? does “was” imply passion? does “the Word” exist by 
means of passion? Or are we to say, that as passion is not to be found in the terms used, so neither is 
affinity expressed by the proclamation? Yet how could the Word’s community of essence, and real 
relationship, and coeternity with the Beginning, be more strongly shown by other words than by these? 
For he does not say, “Of the Beginning was begotten the Word,” that he may not separate the Word from 
the Beginning by any conception of extension in time, but he proclaims together with the Beginning Him 
also Who was in the Beginning, making the word “was” common to the Beginning and to the Word, that 
the Word may not linger after the Beginning, but may, by entering in together with the faith as to the 
Beginning, by its proclamation forestall our hearing, before this admits the Beginning itself in isolation. 
Then he declares, “And the Word was with God.” Once more the Evangelist fears for our untrained state, 
once more he dreads our childish and untaught condition: he does not yet entrust to our ears the 
appellation of “Father,” lest any of the more carnally minded, learning of “the Father,” may be led by his 
understanding to imagine also by consequence a mother. Neither does he yet name in his proclamation 
the Son; for he still suspects our customary tendency to the lower nature, and fears lest any, hearing of 
the Son, should humanize the Godhead by an idea of passion. For this reason, resuming his proclamation, 
he again calls him “the Word,” making this the account of His nature to thee in thine unbelief. For as thy 
word proceeds from thy mind, without requiring the intervention of passion, so here also, in hearing of the 
Word, thou shalt conceive that which is from something, and shalt not conceive passion. Hence, once 
more resuming his proclamation, he says, “And the Word was with God.” O, how does he make the Word 
commensurate with God! rather, how does he extend the infinite in comparison with the infinite! “The 
Word was with God”—the whole being of the Word, assuredly, with the whole being of God. Therefore, as 
great as God is, so great, clearly, is the Word also that is with Him; so that if God is limited, then will the 
Word also, surely, be subject to limitation. But if the infinity of God exceeds limit, neither is the Word that 


is contemplated with Him comprehended by limits and measures. For no one would deny that the Word is 
contemplated together with the entire Godhead of the Father, so that he should make one part of the 
Godhead appear to be in the Word, and another destitute of the Word. Once more the spiritual voice of 
John speaks, once more the Evangelist in his proclamation takes tender care for the hearing of those who 
are in childhood: not yet have we so much grown by the hearing of his first words as to hear of “the Son,” 
and yet remain firm without being moved from our footing by the influence of the wonted sense. 
Therefore our herald, crying once more aloud, still proclaims in his third utterance “the Word,” and not 
“the Son,” saying, “And the Word was God.” First he declared wherein He was, then with whom He was, 
and now he says what He is, completing, by his third repetition, the object of his proclamation. For he 
says, “It is no Word of those that are readily understood, that I declare to you, but God under the 
designation of the Word.” For this Word, that was in the Beginning, and was with God, was not anything 
else besides God, but was also Himself God. And forthwith the herald, reaching the full height of his lofty 
speech, declares that this God Whom his proclamation sets forth is He by Whom all things were made, 
and is life, and the light of men, and the true light that shineth in darkness, yet is not obscured by the 
darkness, sojourning with His own, yet not received by His own: and being made flesh, and tabernacling, 
by means of the flesh, in man’s nature. And when he has first gone through this number and variety of 
statements, he then names the Father and the Only-begotten, when there can be no danger that what has 
been purified by so many precautions should be allowed, in consequence of the sense of the word 
“Father,” to sink down to any meaning tainted with pollution, for, “we beheld His glory,” he says, “the 
glory as of the Only-begotten of the Father.” 


Repeat, then, Eunomius, repeat this clever objection of yours to the Evangelist: “How dost thou give the 
name of Father’ in thy discourse, how that of Only-begotten, seeing that all bodily generation is operated 
by passion?” Surely truth answers you on his behalf, that the mystery of theology is one thing, and the 
physiology of unstable bodies is another. Wide is the interval by which they are fenced off one from the 
other. Why do you join together in your argument what cannot blend? how do you defile the purity of the 
Divine generation by your foul discourse? how do you make systems for the incorporeal by the passions 
that affect the body? Cease to draw your account of the nature of things above from those that are below. 
I proclaim the Lord as the Son of God, because the gospel from heaven, given through the bright cloud, 
thus proclaimed Him; for “This,” He saith, “is My beloved Son .” Yet, though I was taught that He is the 
Son, I was not dragged down by the name to the earthly significance of “Son,” but I both know that He is 
from the Father and do not know that He is from passion. And this, moreover, I will add to what has been 
said, that I know even a bodily generation which is pure from passion, so that even on this point 
Eunomius’ physiology of bodily generation is proved false, if, that is to say, a bodily birth can be found 
which does not admit passion. Tell me, was the Word made flesh, or not? You would not, I presume, say 
that It was not. It was so made, then, and there is none who denies it. How then was it that “God was 
manifested in the flesh “? “By birth,” of course you will say. But what sort of birth do you speak of? Surely 
it is clear that you speak of that from the virginity, and that “that which was conceived in her was of the 
Holy Ghost ,” and that “the days were accomplished that she should be delivered, and she brought forth ,” 
and none the less was her purity preserved in her child-bearing. You believe, then, that that birth which 
took place from a woman was pure from passion, if you do believe, but you refuse to admit the Divine and 
incorruptible generation from the Father, that you may avoid the idea of passion in generation. But I know 
well that it is not passion he seeks to avoid in his doctrine, for that he does not discern at all in the Divine 
and incorruptible nature; but to the end that the Maker of all creation may be accounted a part of 
creation, he builds up these arguments in order to a denial of the Only-begotten God, and uses his 
pretended caution about passion to help him in his task. 


S$:2. HE CONVICTS EUNOMIUS OF HAVING USED OF THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN TERMS APPLICABLE TO THE 
EXISTENCE OF THE EARTH, AND THUS SHOWS THAT HIS INTENTION IS TO PROVE THE SON TO BE A BEING 
MUTABLE AND CREATED 


And this he shows very plainly by his contention against our arguments, where he says that “the essence 
of the Son came into being from the Father, not put forth by way of extension, not separated from its 
conjunction with Him that generated Him by flux or division, not perfected by way of growth, not 
transformed by way of change, but obtaining existence by the mere will of the Generator.” Why, what man 
whose mental senses are not closed up is left in ignorance by this utterance that by these statements the 
Son is being represented by Eunomius as a part of the creation? What hinders us from saying all this word 
for word as it stands, about every single one of the things we contemplate in creation? Let us apply, if you 
will, the definition to any of the things that appear in creation, and if it does not admit the same sequence, 
we will condemn ourselves for having examined the definition slightingly, and not with the care that befits 
the truth. Let us exchange, then, the name of the Son, and so read the definition word by word. We say 
that the essence of the earth came into being from the Father, not separated by way of extension or 
division from its conjunction with Him Who generated it, nor perfected by way of growth, nor put forth by 
way of change, but obtaining existence by the mere will of Him Who generated it. Is there anything in 
what we have said that does not apply to the existence of the earth? I think no one would say so: for God 
did not put forth the earth by being extended, nor bring its essence into existence by flowing or by 
dissevering Himself from conjunction with Himself, nor did He bring it by means of gradual growth from 
being small to completeness of magnitude, nor was He fashioned into the form of earth by undergoing 
mutation or alteration, but His will sufficed Him for the existence of all things that were made: “He spake 
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and they were generated ,” so that even the name of “generation” does not fail to accord with the 
existence of the earth. Now if these things may be truly said of the parts of the universe, what doubt is 
still left as to our adversaries’ doctrine, that while, so far as words go, they call Him “Son,” they represent 
Him as being one of the things that came into existence by creation, set before the rest only in precedence 
of order? just as you might say about the trade of a smith, that from it come all things that are wrought 
out of iron; but that the instrument of the tongs and hammer, by which the iron is fashioned for use, 
existed before the making of the rest; yet, while this has precedence of the rest, there is not on that 
account any difference in respect of matter between the instrument that fashions and the iron that is 
shaped by the instrument, (for both one and the other are iron,) but the one form is earlier than the other. 
Such is the theology of heresy touching the Son,—to imagine that there is no difference between the Lord 
Himself and the things that were made by Him, save the difference in respect of order. 


Who that is in any sense classed among Christians admits that the definition of the essence of the parts of 
the world, and of Him Who made the world, is the same? For my own part I shudder at the blasphemy, 
knowing that where the definition of things is the same neither is their nature different. For as the 
definition of the essence of Peter and John and other men is common and their nature is one, in the same 
way, if the Lord were in respect of nature even as the parts of the world, they must acknowledge that He 
is also subject to those things, whatever they may be, which they perceive in them. Now the world does 
not last for ever: thus, according to them, the Lord also will pass away with the heaven and the earth, if, 
as they say, He is of the same kind with the world. If on the other hand He is confessed to be eternal, we 
must needs suppose that the world too is not without some part in the Divine nature, if, as they say, it 
corresponds with the Only-begotten in the matter of creation. You see where this fine process of inference 
makes the argument tend, like a stone broken off from a mountain ridge and rushing down-hill by its own 
weight. For either the elements of the world must be Divine, according to the foolish belief of the Greeks, 
or the Son must not be worshipped. Let us consider it thus. We say that the creation, both what is 
perceived by the mind, and that which is of a nature to be perceived by sense, came into being from 
nothing: this they declare also of the Lord. We say that all things that have been made consist by the will 
of God: this they tell us also of the Only-begotten. We believe that neither the angelic creation nor the 
mundane is of the essence of Him that made it: and they make Him also alien from the essence of the 
Father. We confess that all things serve Him that made them: this view they also hold of the Only- 
begotten. Therefore, of necessity, whatever else it may be that they conceive of the creation, all these 
attributes they will also attach to the Only-begotten: and whatever they believe of Him, this they will also 
conceive of the creation: so that, if they confess the Lord as God, they will also deify the rest of the 
creation. On the other hand, if they define these things to be without share in the Divine nature, they will 
not reject the same conception touching the Only-begotten also. Moreover no sane man asserts Godhead 
of the creation. Then neither—I do not utter the rest, lest I lend my tongue to the blasphemy of the enemy. 
Let those say what consequence follows, whose mouth is well trained in blasphemy. But their doctrine is 
evident even if they hold their peace. For one of two things must necessarily happen:—either they will 
depose the Only-begotten God, so that with them He will no more either be, or be called so: or, if they 
assert Godhead of Him, they will equally assert it of all creation:—or, (for this is still left to them,) they 
will shun the impiety that appears on either side, and take refuge in the orthodox doctrine, and will 
assuredly agree with us that He is not created, that they may confess Him to be truly God. 


What need is there to take time to recount all the other blasphemies that underlie his doctrine, starting 
from this beginning? For by what we have quoted, one who considers the inference to be drawn will 
understand that the father of falsehood, the maker of death, the inventor of wickedness, being created in 
a nature intellectual and incorporeal, was not by that nature hindered from becoming what he is by way of 
change. For the mutability of essence, moved either way at will, involves a capacity of nature that follows 
the impulse of determination, so as to become that to which its determination leads it. Accordingly they 
will define the Lord as being capable even of contrary dispositions, drawing Him down as it were to a rank 
equal with the angels, by the conception of creation . But let them listen to the great voice of Paul. Why is 
it that he says that He alone has been called Son? Because He is not of the nature of angels, but of that 
which is more excellent. “For unto which of the angels said He at any time, Thou art My Son, This day 
have I begotten Thee’? and when again He bringeth the first-begotten into the world He saith, And let all 
the angels of God worship Him.’ And of the angels He saith, Who maketh His angels spirits, and His 
ministers a flame of fire’: but of the Son He saith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; a sceptre of 
righteousness is the sceptre of Thy kingdom ,’“ and all else that the prophecy recites together with these 
words in declaring His Godhead. And he adds also from another Psalm the appropriate words, “Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the works of Thine 
hands,” and the rest, as far as “But Thou art the same, and Thy years shall not fail ,” whereby he 
describes the immutability and eternity of His nature. If, then, the Godhead of the Only-begotten is as far 
above the angelic nature as a master is superior to his slaves, how do they make common either with the 
sensible creation Him Who is Lord of the creation, or with the nature of the angels Him Who is 
worshipped by them , by detailing, concerning the manner of His existence, statements which will 
properly apply to the individual things we contemplate in creation, even as we already showed the 
account given by heresy, touching the Lord, to be closely and appropriately applicable to the making of 
the earth? 


S:3. HE THEN AGAIN ADMIRABLY DISCUSSES THE TERM PROTOTOKOS AS IT IS FOUR TIMES EMPLOYED BY THE 
APOSTLE 


But that the readers of our work may find no ambiguity left of such a kind as to afford any support to the 
heretical doctrines, it may be worth while to add to the passages examined by us this point also from Holy 
Scripture. They will perhaps raise a question from the very apostolic writings which we quoted: “How 
could He be called the first-born of creation ‘ if He were not what creation is? for every first-born is the 
first-born not of another kind, but of its own: as Reuben, having precedence in respect of birth of those 
who are counted after him, was the first-born, a man the first-born of men; and many others are called the 
first-born of the brothers who are reckoned with them.” They say then, “We assert that He Who is the 
first-born of creation’ is of that same essence which we consider the essence of all creation. Now if the 
whole creation is of one essence with the Father of all, we will not deny that the first-born of creation is 
this also: but if the God of all differs in essence from the creation, we must of necessity say that neither 
has the first-born of creation community in essence with God.” The structure of this objection is not, I 
think, at all less imposing in the form in which it is alleged by us, than in the form in which it would 
probably be brought against us by our adversaries. But what we ought to know as regards this point shall 
now, so far as we are able, be plainly set forth in our discourse. 


Four times the name of “first-born” or “first-begotten” is used by the Apostle in all his writings: but he has 
made mention of the name in different senses and not in the same manner. For now he speaks of “the 
first-born of all creation ,” and again of “the first-born among many brethren ,” then of “the first-born 
from the dead ;” and in the Epistle to the Hebrews the name of “first-begotten” is absolute, being 
mentioned by itself: for he speaks thus, “When again He bringeth the first-begotten into the world, He 
saith, Let all the angels worship Him .’“ As these passages are thus distinct, it may be well to interpret 
each of them separately by itself, how He is the “first-born of creation,” how “among many brethren,” how 
“from the dead,” and how, spoken of by Himself apart from each of these, when He is again brought into 
the world, He is worshipped by all His angels. Let us begin then, if you will, our survey of the passages 
before us with the last-mentioned. 


“When again He bringeth in,” he says, “the first-begotten into the world.” The addition of “again” shows, 
by the force of this word, that this event happens not for the first time: for we use this word of the 
repetition of things which have once happened. He signifies, therefore, by the phrase, the dread 
appearing of the Judge at the end of the ages, when He is seen no more in the form of a servant, but 
seated in glory upon the throne of His kingdom, and worshipped by all the angels that are around Him. 
Therefore He Who once entered into the world, becoming the first-born “from the dead,” and “of His 
brethren,” and “of all creation,” does not, when He comes again into the world as He that judges the 
world in righteousness , as the prophecy saith, cast off the name of the first-begotten, which He once 
received for our sakes; but as at the name of Jesus, which is above every name, every knee bows , so also 
the company of all the angels worships Him Who comes in the name of the First-begotten, in their 
rejoicing over the restoration of men, wherewith, by becoming the first-born among us, He restored us 
again to the grace which we had at the beginning . For since there is joy among the angels over those who 
are rescued from sin, (because until now that creation groaneth and travaileth in pain at the vanity that 
affects us , judging our perdition to be their own loss,) when that manifestation of the sons of God takes 
place which they look for and expect, and when the sheep is brought safe to the hundred above, (and we 
surely—humanity that is to say—are that sheep which the Good Shepherd saved by becoming the first- 
begotten ,) then especially will they offer, in their intense thanksgiving on our behalf, their worship to 
God, Who by being first-begotten restored him that had wandered from his Father’s home. 


Now that we have arrived at the understanding of these words, no one could any longer hesitate as to the 
other passages, for what reason He is the first-born, either “of the dead,” or “of the creation,” or “among 
many brethren.” For all these passages refer to the same point, although each of them sets forth some 
special conception. He is the first-born from the dead, Who first by Himself loosed the pains of death , that 
He might also make that birth of the resurrection a way for all men . Again, He becomes “the first-born 
among many brethren,” Who is born before us by the new birth of regeneration in water, for the travail 
whereof the hovering of the Dove was the midwife, whereby He makes those who share with Him in the 
like birth to be His own brethren, and becomes the first-born of those who after Him are born of water 
and of the Spirit : and to speak briefly, as there are in us three births, whereby human nature is 
quickened, one of the body, another in the sacrament of regeneration, another by that resurrection of the 
dead for which we look, He is first-born in all three:—of the twofold regeneration which is wrought by two 
(by baptism and by the resurrection), by being Himself the leader in each of them; while in the flesh He is 
first-born, as having first and alone devised in His own case that birth unknown to nature, which no one in 
the many generations of men had originated. If these passages, then, have been rightly understood, 
neither will the signification of the “creation,” of which He is first-born, be unknown to us. For we 
recognize a twofold creation of our nature, the first that whereby we were made, the second that whereby 
we were made anew. But there would have been no need of the second creation had we not made the first 
unavailing by our disobedience. Accordingly, when the first creation had waxed old and vanished away, it 
was needful that there should be a new creation in Christ, (as the Apostle says, who asserts that we 
should no longer see in the second creation any trace of that which has waxed old, saying, “Having put off 
the old man with his deeds and his lusts, put on the new man which is created according to God ,” and “If 


violent death. As for our own views, indeed, we know what was man’s origin, and we boldly assert and 
persistently maintain that death happens not by way of natural consequence to man, but owing to a fault 
and defect which is not itself natural; although it is easy enough, no doubt, to apply the term natural to 
faults and circumstances which seem to have been (though from the emergence of an external cause ) 
inseparable to us from our very birth. If man had been directly appointed to die as the condition of his 
creation, then of course death must be imputed to nature. Now, that he was not thus appointed to die, is 
proved by the very law which made his condition depend on a warning, and death result from man’s 
arbitrary choice. Indeed, if he had not sinned, he certainly would not have died. That cannot be nature 
which happens by the exercise of volition after an alternative has been proposed to it, and not by 
necessity—the result of an inflexible and unalterable condition. Consequently, although death has various 
issues, inasmuch as its causes are manifold, we cannot say that the easiest death is so gentle as not to 
happen by violence (to our nature). The very law which produces death, simple though it be, is yet 
violence. How can it be otherwise, when so close a companionship of soul and body, so inseparable a 
growth together from their very conception of two sister substances, is sundered and divided? For 
although a man may breathe his last for joy, like the Spartan Chilon, while embracing his son who had just 
conquered in the Olympic games; or for glory, like the Athenian Clidemus, while receiving a crown of gold 
for the excellence of his historical writings; or in a dream, like Plato; or in a fit of laughter, like Publius 
Crassus,—yet death is much too violent, coming as it does upon us by strange and alien means, expelling 
the soul by a method all its own, calling on us to die at a moment when one might live a jocund life in joy 
and honour, in peace and pleasure. That is still a violence to ships: although far away from the Capharean 
rocks, assailed by no storms, without a billow to shatter them, with favouring gale, in gliding course, with 
merry crews, they founder amidst entire security, suddenly, owing to some internal shock. Not dissimilar 
are the shipwrecks of life,—the issues of even a tranquil death. It matters not whether the vessel of the 
human body goes with unbroken timbers or shattered with storms, if the navigation of the soul be 
overthrown. 


CHAPTER LIII 


THE ENTIRE SOUL BEING INDIVISIBLE REMAINS TO THE LAST ACT OF VITALITY; NEVER PARTIALLY OR 
FRACTIONALLY WITHDRAWN FROM THE BODY 


But where at last will the soul have to lodge, when it is bare and divested of the body? We must certainly 
not hesitate to follow it thither, in the order of our inquiry. We must, however, first of all fully state what 
belongs to the topic before us, in order that no one, because we have mentioned the various issues of 
death, may expect from us a special description of these, which ought rather to be left to medical men, 
who are the proper judges of the incidents which appertain to death, or its causes, and the actual 
conditions of the human body. Of course, with the view of preserving the truth of the soul’s immortality, 
whilst treating this topic, I shall have, on mentioning death, to introduce phrases about dissolution of such 
a purport as seems to intimate that the soul escapes by degrees, and piece by piece; for it withdraws 
(from the body) with all the circumstances of a decline, seeming to suffer consumption, and suggests to us 
the idea of being annihilated by the slow process of its departure. But the entire reason of this 
phenomenon is in the body, and arises from the body. For whatever be the kind of death (which operates 
on man), it undoubtedly produces the destruction either of the matter, or of the region, or of the passages 
of vitality: of the matter, such as the gall and the blood; of the region, such as the heart and the liver; of 
the passages, such as the veins and the arteries. Inasmuch, then, as these parts of the body are severally 
devastated by an injury proper to each of them, even to the very last ruin and annulling of the vital powers 
—in other words, of the ends, the sites, and the functions of nature—it must needs come to pass, amidst 
the gradual decay of its instruments, domiciles, and spaces, that the soul also itself, being driven to 
abandon each successive part, assumes the appearance of being lessened to nothing; in some such 
manner as a charioteer is assumed to have himself failed, when his horses, through fatigue, withdraw 
from him their energies. But this assumption applies only to the circumstances of the despoiled person, 
not to any real condition of suffering. Likewise the body’s charioteer, the animal spirit, fails on account of 
the failure of its vehicle, not of itself—abandoning its work, but not its vigour—languishing in operation, 
but not in essential condition—bankrupt in solvency, not in substance—because ceasing to put in an 
appearance, but not ceasing to exist. Thus every rapid death—such as a decapitation, or a breaking of the 
neck, which opens at once a vast outlet for the soul; or a sudden ruin, which at a stroke crushes every 
vital action, like that inner ruin apoplexy—retards not the soul’s escape, nor painfully separates its 
departure into successive moments. Where, however, the death is a lingering one, the soul abandons its 
position in the way in which it is itself abandoned. And yet it is not by this process severed in fractions: it 
is slowly drawn out; and whilst thus extracted, it causes the last remnant to seem to be but a part of itself. 
No portion, however, must be deemed separable, because it is the last; nor, because it is a small one, must 
it be regarded as susceptible of dissolution. Accordant with a series is its end, and the middle is prolonged 
to the extremes; and the remnants cohere to the mass, and are waited for, but never abandoned by it. And 
I will even venture to say, that the last of a whole is the whole; because while it is less, and the latest, it 
yet belongs to the whole, and completes it. Hence, indeed, many times it happens that the soul in its 
actual separation is more powerfully agitated with a more anxious gaze, and a quickened loquacity; whilst 
from the loftier and freer position in which it is now placed, it enunciates, by means of its last remnant 
still lingering in the flesh, what it sees, what it hears, and what it is beginning to know. In Platonic phrase, 
indeed, the body is a prison, but in the apostle’s it is “the temple of God,” because it is in Christ. Still, (as 


any man be in Christ,” he says, “he is a new creature: the old things are passed away, behold all things are 
become new :”)—for the maker of human nature at the first and afterwards is one and the same. Then He 
took dust from the earth and formed man: again, He took dust from the Virgin, and did not merely form 
man, but formed man about Himself: then, He created; afterwards, He was created: then, the Word made 
flesh; afterwards, the Word became flesh, that He might change our flesh to spirit, by being made 
partaker with us in flesh and blood. Of this new creation therefore in Christ, which He Himself began, He 
was Called the first-born, being the first-fruits of all, both of those begotten into life, and of those 
quickened by resurrection of the dead, “that He might be Lord both of the dead and of the living ,” and 
might sanctify the whole lump by means of its first-fruits in Himself. Now that the character of “first-born” 
does not apply to the Son in respect of His pre-temporal existence the appellation of “Only-begotten” 
testifies. For he who is truly only-begotten has no brethren, for how could any one be only-begotten if 
numbered among brethren? but as He is called God and man, Son of God and Son of man,—for He has the 
form of God and the form of a servant , being some things according to His supreme nature, becoming 
other things in His dispensation of love to man,—so too, being the Only-begotten God, He becomes the 
first-born of all creation,—the Only-begotten, He that is in the bosom of the Father, yet, among those who 
are saved by the new creation, both becoming and being called the first born of the creation. But if, as 
heresy will have it, He is called first-born because He was made before the rest of the creation, the name 
does not agree with what they maintain concerning the Only-begotten God. For they do not say this,—that 
the Son and the universe were from the Father in like manner,—but they say, that the Only-begotten God 
was made by the Father, and that all else was made by the Only-begotten. Therefore on the same ground 
on which, while they hold that the Son was created, they call God the Father of the created Being, on the 
same ground, while they say that all things were made by the Only-begotten God, they give Him the name 
not of the “first-born” of the things that were made by Him, but more properly of their “Father,” as the 
same relation existing in both cases towards the things created, logically gives rise to the same 
appellation. For if God, Who is over all, is not properly called the “First-born,” but the Father of the Being 
He Himself created, the Only-begotten God will surely also be called, by the same reasoning, the “father,” 
and not properly the “first-born” of His own creatures, so that the appellation of “first-born” will be 
altogether improper and superfluous, having no place in the heretical conception. 


S:4. HE PROCEEDS AGAIN TO DISCUSS THE IMPASSIBILITY OF THE LORD’S GENERATION; AND THE FOLLY OF 
EUNOMIUS, WHO SAYS THAT THE GENERATED ESSENCE INVOLVES THE APPELLATION OF SON, AND AGAIN, 
FORGETTING THIS, DENIES THE RELATION OF THE SON TO THE FATHER: AND HEREIN HE SPEAKS OF CIRCE AND 
OF THE MANDRAKE POISON 


We must, however, return to those who connect passion with the Divine generation, and on this account 
deny that the Lord is truly begotten, in order to avoid the conception of passion. To say that passion is 
absolutely linked with generation, and that on this account, in order that the Divine nature may continue 
in purity beyond the reach of passion, we ought to consider that the Son is alien to the idea of generation, 
may perhaps appear reasonable in the eyes of those who are easily deceived, but those who are instructed 
in the Divine mysteries have an answer ready to hand, based upon admitted facts. For who knows not that 
it is generation that leads us back to the true and blessed life, not being the same with that which takes 
place “of blood and of the will of the flesh ,” in which are flux and change, and gradual growth to 
perfection, and all else that we observe in our earthly generation: but the other kind is believed to be from 
God, and heavenly, and, as the Gospel says, “from above ,” which excludes the passions of flesh and 
blood? I presume that they both admit the existence of this generation, and find no passion in it. 
Therefore not all generation is naturally connected with passion, but the material generation is subject to 
passion, the immaterial pure from passion. What constrains him then to attribute to the incorruptible 
generation of the Son what properly belongs to the flesh, and, by ridiculing the lower form of generation 
with his unseemly physiology, to exclude the Son from affinity with the Father? For if, even in our own 
case, it is generation that is the beginning of either life,—that generation which is through the flesh of a 
life of passion, that which is spiritual of a life of purity, (and no one who is in any sense numbered among 
Christians would contradict this statement,)—how is it allowable to entertain the idea of passion in 
thinking of generation as it concerns the incorruptible Nature? Let us moreover examine this point in 
addition to those we have mentioned. If they disbelieve the passionless character of the Divine generation 
on the ground of the passion that affects the flesh, let them also, from the same tokens, (those, I mean, to 
be found in ourselves,) refuse to believe that God acts as a Maker without passion. For if they judge of the 
Godhead by comparison of our own conditions, they must not confess that God either begets or creates; 
for neither of these operations is exercised by ourselves without passion. Let them therefore either 
separate from the Divine nature both creation and generation, that they may guard the impassibility of 
God on either side, and let them, that the Father may be kept safely beyond the range of passion, neither 
growing weary by creation, nor being defiled by generation, entirely reject from their doctrine the belief 
in the Only-begotten, or, if they agree that the one activity is exercised by the Divine power without 
passion, let them not quarrel about the other: for if He creates without labour or matter, He surely also 
begets without labour or flux. 


And here once more I have in this argument the support of Eunomius. I will state his nonsense concisely 
and briefly, epitomizing his whole meaning. That men do not make materials for us, but only by their art 
add form to matter,—this is the drift of what he says in the course of a great quantity of nonsensical 
language. If, then, understanding conception and formation to be included in the lower generation, he 


forbids on this ground the pure notion of generation, by consequence, on the same reasoning, since 
earthly creation is busied with the form, but cannot furnish matter together with the form, let him forbid 
us also, on this ground, to suppose that the Father is a Creator. If, on the other hand, he refuses to 
conceive creation in the case of God according to man’s measure of power, let him also cease to slander 
Divine generation by human imperfections. But, that his accuracy and circumspection in argument may be 
more clearly established, I will again return to a small point in his statements. He asserts that “things 
which are respectively active and passive share one another’s nature,” and mentions, after bodily 
generation, “the work of the craftsman as displayed in materials.” Now let the acute hearer mark how he 
here fails in his proper aim, and wanders about among whatever statements he happens to invent. He 
sees in things that come into being by way of the flesh the “active and passive conceived, with the same 
essence, the one imparting the essence, the other receiving it.” Thus he knows how to discern the truth 
with accuracy as regards the nature of existing things, so as to separate the imparter and the receiver 
from the essence, and to say that each of these is distinct in himself apart from the essence. For he that 
receives or imparts is surely another besides that which is given or received, so that we must first 
conceive some one by himself, viewed in his own separate existence, and then speak of him as giving that 
which he has, or receiving that which he has not . And when he has sputtered out this argument in such a 
ridiculous fashion, our sage friend does not perceive that by the next step he overthrows himself once 
more. For he who by his art forms at his will the material before him, surely in this operation acts; and the 
material, in receiving its form at the hand of him who exercises the art, is passively affected: for it is not 
by remaining unaffected and unimpressionable that the material receives its form. If then, even in the 
case of things wrought by art, nothing can come into being without passivity and action concurring to 
produce it, how can our author think that he here abides by his own words? seeing that, in declaring 
community of essence to be involved in the relation of action and passion, he seems not only to attest in 
some sense community of essence in Him that is begotten with Him that begat Him, but also to make the 
whole creation of one essence with its Maker, if, as he says, the active and the passive are to be defined as 
mutually akin in respect of nature. Thus, by the very arguments by which he establishes what he wishes, 
he overthrows the main object of his effort, and makes the glory of the coessential Son more secure by his 
own contention. For if the fact of origination from anything shows the essence of the generator to be in 
the generated, and if artificial fabrication (being accomplished by means of action and passion) reduces 
both that which makes and that which is produced to community of essence, according to his account, our 
author in many places of his own writings maintains that the Lord has been begotten. Thus by the very 
arguments whereby he seeks to prove the Lord alien from the essence of the Father, he asserts for Him 
intimate connexion. For if, according to his account, separation in essence is not observed either in 
generation or in fabrication, then, whatever he allows the Lord to be, whether “created” or a “product of 
generation,” he asserts, by both names alike, the affinity of essence, seeing that he makes community of 
nature in active and passive, in generator and generated, a part of his system. 


Let us turn however to the next point of the argument. I beg my readers not to be impatient at the 
minuteness of examination which extends our argument to a length beyond what we would desire. For it is 
not any ordinary matters on which we stand in danger, so that our loss would be slight if we should hurry 
past any point that required more careful attention, but it is the very sum of our hope that we have at 
stake. For the alternative before us is, whether we should be Christians, not led astray by the destructive 
wiles of heresy, or whether we should be completely swept away into the conceptions of Jews or heathen. 
To the end, then, that we may not suffer either of these things forbidden, that we may neither agree with 
the doctrine of the Jews by a denial of the verily begotten Son, nor be involved in the downfall of the 
idolaters by the adoration of the creature, let us perforce spend some time in the discussion of these 
matters, and set forth the very words of Eunomius, which run thus:— 


“Now as these things are thus divided, one might reasonably say that the most proper and primary 
essence, and that which alone exists by the operation of the Father, admits for itself the appellations of 
product of generation,’ product of making,’ and product of creation’:” and a little further on he says, “But 
the Son alone, existing by the operation of the Father, possesses His nature and His relation to Him that 
begat Him, without community .” Such are his words. But let us, like men who look on at their enemies 
engaged in a factious struggle among themselves, consider first our adversaries’ contention against 
themselves, and so proceed to set forth on the other side the true doctrine of godliness. “The Son alone,” 
he says, “existing by the operation of the Father, possesses His nature and His relation to Him that begat 
Him, without community.” But in his previous statements, he says that he “does not refuse to call Him, 
that is begotten a product of generation,’ as the generated essence itself, and the appellation of Son, 
make such a relation of words appropriate.” 


The contradiction existing in these passages being thus evident, I am inclined to admire for their 
acuteness those who praise this doctrine. For it would be hard to say to which of his statements they 
could turn without finding themselves at variance with the remainder. His earlier statement represented 
that the generated essence, and the appellation of “Son,” made such a relation of words appropriate. His 
present system says the contrary:—that “the Son possesses His relation to Him that begat Him without 
community.” If they believe the first statement, they will surely not accept the second: if they incline to 
the latter, they will find themselves opposed to the earlier conception. Who will stay the combat? Who will 
mediate in this civil war? Who will bring this discord into agreement, when the very soul is divided against 
itself by the opposing statements, and drawn in different ways to contrary doctrines? Perhaps we may see 


here that dark saying of prophecy which David speaks of the Jews—”They were divided but were not 
pricked at heart .” For lo, not even when they are divided among contrariety of doctrines have they a 
sense of their discordancy, but they are carried about by their ears like wine-jars, borne around at the will 
of him who shifts them. It pleased him to say that the generated essence was closely connected with the 
appellation of “Son”: straightway, like men asleep, they nodded assent to his remarks. He changed his 
statement again to the contrary one, and denies the relation of the Son to Him that begat Him: again his 
well-beloved friends join in assent to this also, shifting in whatever direction he chooses, as the shadows 
of bodies change their form by spontaneous mimicry with the motion of the advancing figure, and even if 
he contradicts himself, accepting that also. This is another form of the drought that Homer tells us of, not 
changing the bodies of those who drink its poison into the forms of brutes, but acting on their souls to 
produce in them a change to a state void of reason. For of those men, the tale tells that their mind was 
sound, while their form was changed to that of beasts, but here, while their bodies remain in their natural 
state, their souls are transformed to the condition of brutes. And as there the poet’s tale of wonder says 
that those who drank the drug were changed into the forms of various beasts, at the pleasure of her who 
beguiled their nature, the same thing happens now also from this Circe’s cup. For they who drink the 
deceit of sorcery from the same writing are changed to different forms of doctrine, transformed now to 
one, now to another. And meanwhile these very ridiculous people, according to the revised edition of the 
fable, are still well pleased with him who leads them to such absurdity, and stoop to gather the words he 
scatters about, as if they were cornel fruit or acorns, running greedily like swine to the doctrines that are 
shed on the ground, not being naturally capable of fixing their gaze on those which are lofty and heavenly. 
For this reason it is that they do not see the tendency of his argument to contrary positions, but snatch 
without examination what comes in their way: and as they say that the bodies of men stupefied with 
mandrake are held in a sort of slumber and inability to move, so are the senses of these men’s souls 
affected, being made torpid as regards the apprehension of deceit. It is certainly a terrible thing to be 
held in unconsciousness by hidden guile, as the result of some fallacious argument: yet where it is 
involuntary the misfortune is excusable: but to be brought to make trial of evil as the result of a kind of 
forethought and zealous desire, not in ignorance of what will befall, surpasses every extreme of misery. 
Surely we may well complain, when we hear that even greedy fish avoid the steel when it comes near 
them unbaited, and take down the hook only when hope of food decoys them to a bait: but where the evil 
is apparent, to go over of their own accord to this destruction is a more wretched thing than the folly of 
the fish: for these are led by their greediness to a destruction that is concealed from them, but the others 
swallow with open mouth the hook of impiety in its bareness, satisfied with destruction under the 
influence of some unreasoning passion. For what could be clearer than this contradiction—than to say that 
the same Person was begotten and is a thing created, and that something is closely connected with the 
name of “Son,” and, again, is alien from the sense of “Son”? But enough of these matters. 


S:5. HE AGAIN SHOWS EUNOMIUS, CONSTRAINED BY TRUTH, IN THE CHARACTER OF AN ADVOCATE OF THE 
ORTHODOX DOCTRINE, CONFESSING AS MOST PROPER AND PRIMARY, NOT ONLY THE ESSENCE OF THE FATHER, 
BUT THE ESSENCE ALSO OF THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN 


It might, however, be useful to look at the sense of the utterance of Eunomius that is set before us in 
orderly sequence, recurring to the beginning of his statement. For the points we have now examined were 
an obvious incitement to us to begin our reply with the last passage, on account of the evident character 
of the contradiction involved in his words. 


This, then, is what Eunomius says at the beginning:— 


“Now, as these things are thus divided, one might reasonably say that the most proper and primary 
essence, and that which alone exists by the operation of the Father, admits for itself the appellations of 
product of generation,’ product of making,’ and product of creation.’” First, then, I would ask those who 
are attending to this discourse to bear in mind, that in his first composition he says that the essence of the 
Father also is “most proper,” introducing his statement with these words, “The whole account of our 
teaching is completed with the supreme and most proper essence.” And here he calls the essence of the 
Only-begotten “most proper and primary.” Thus putting together Eunomius’ phrases from each of his 
books, we shall call him himself as a witness of the community of essence, who in another place makes a 
declaration to this effect, that “of things which have the same appellations, the nature also is not 
different” in any way. For our self-contradictory friend would not indicate things differing in nature by 
identity of appellation, but it is surely for this reason, that the definition of essence in Father and Son is 
one, that he says that the one is “most proper,” and that the other also is “most proper.” And the general 
usage of men bears witness to our argument, which does not apply the term “most proper” where the 
name does not truly agree with the nature. For instance, we call a likeness, inexactly, “a man,” but what 
we properly designate by this name is the animal presented to us in nature. And similarly, the language of 
Scripture recognizes the appellation of “god” for an idol, and for a demon, and for the belly: but here too 
the name has not its proper sense; and in the same way with all other cases. A man is said to have eaten 
food in the fancy of a dream, but we cannot call this fancy food, in the proper sense of the term. As, then, 
in the case of two men existing naturally, we properly call both equally by the name of man, while if any 
one should join an inanimate portrait in his enumeration with a real man, one might perhaps speak of him 
who really exists and of the likeness, as “two men,” but would no longer attribute to both the proper 
meaning of the word, so, on the supposition that the nature of the Only-begotten was conceived as 


something else than the essence of the Father, our author would not have called each of the essences 
“most proper.” For how could any one signify things differing in nature by identity of names? Surely the 
truth seems to be made plain even by those who fight against it, as falsehood is unable, even when 
expressed in the words of the enemy, utterly to prevail over truth. Hence the doctrine of orthodoxy is 
proclaimed by the mouth of its opponents, without their knowing what they say, as the saving Passion of 
the Lord for us had been foretold in the case of Caiaphas, not knowing what he said . If, therefore, true 
propriety of essence is common to both (I mean to the Father and the Son), what room is there for saying 
that their essences are mutually divergent? Or how is a difference by way of superior power, or greatness, 
or honour, contemplated in them, seeing that the “most proper” essence admits of no diminution? For that 
which is whatever it is imperfectly, is not that thing “most properly,” be it nature, or power, or rank, or any 
other individual object of contemplation, so that the superiority of the Father’s essence, as heresy will 
have it, proves the imperfection of the essence of the Son. If then it is imperfect, it is not proper; but if it 
is “most proper” it is also surely perfect. For it is not possible to call that which is deficient perfect. But 
neither is it possible, when, in comparing them, that which is perfect is set beside that which is perfect, to 
perceive any difference by way of excess or defect: for perfection is one in both cases, as in a rule, not 
showing a hollow by defect, nor a projection by excess. Thus, from these passages Eunomius’ advocacy in 
favour of our doctrine may be sufficiently seen—I should rather say, not his earnestness on our behalf, but 
his conflict with himself. For he turns against himself those devices whereby he establishes our doctrines 
by his own arguments. Let us, however, once more follow his writings word for word, that it may be clear 
to all that their argument has no power for evil except the desire to do mischief. 


S:6. HE THEN EXPOSES ARGUMENT ABOUT THE “GENERATE,” AND THE “PRODUCT OF MAKING,” AND “PRODUCT 
OF CREATION,” AND SHOWS THE IMPIOUS NATURE OF THE LANGUAGE OF EUNOMIUS AND THEOGNOSTUS ON 
THE “IMMEDIATE” AND “UNDIVIDED” CHARACTER OF THE ESSENCE, AND ITS “RELATION TO ITS CREATOR AND 
MAKER.” 


Let us listen, then, to what he says. “One might reasonably say that the most proper and primary essence, 
and that which alone exists by the operation of the Father, admits for itself the appellations of product of 
generation,’ product of making,’ and product of creation.’“ Who knows not that what separates the 
Church from heresy is this term, “product of creation,” applied to the Son? Accordingly, the doctrinal 
difference being universally acknowledged, what would be the reasonable course for a man to take who 
endeavours to show that his opinions are more true than ours? Clearly, to establish his own statement, by 
showing, by such proofs as he could, that we ought to consider that the Lord is created. Or omitting this, 
should he rather lay down a law for his readers that they should speak of matters of controversy as if they 
were acknowledged facts? For my own part, I think he should take the former course, and perhaps all who 
possess any share of intelligence demand this of their opponents, that they should, to begin with, establish 
upon some incontrovertible basis the first principle of their argument, and so proceed to press their 
theory by inferences. Now our writer leaves alone the task of establishing the view that we should think 
He is created, and goes on to the next steps, fitting on the inferential process of his argument to this 
unproved assumption, being just in the condition of those men whose minds are deep in foolish desires, 
with their thoughts wandering upon a kingdom, or upon some other object of pursuit. They do not think 
how any of the things on which they set their hearts could possibly be, but they arrange and order their 
good fortune for themselves at their pleasure, as if it were theirs already, straying with a kind of pleasure 
among non-existent things. So, too, our clever author somehow or other lulls his own renowned dialectic 
to sleep, and before giving a demonstration of the point at issue, he tells, as if to children, the tale of this 
deceitful and inconsequent folly of his own doctrine, setting it forth like a story told at a drinking-party. 
For he says that the essence which “exists by the operation of the Father” admits the appellation of 
“product of generation,” and of “product of making,” and of “product of creation.” What reasoning showed 
us that the Son exists by any constructive operation, and that the nature of the Father remains inoperative 
with regard to the Personal existence of the Son? This was the very point at issue in the controversy, 
whether the essence of the Father begat the Son, or whether it made Him as one of the external things 
which accompany His nature . Now seeing that the Church, according to the Divine teaching, believes the 
Only-begotten to be verily God, and abhors the superstition of polytheism, and for this cause does not 
admit the difference of essences, in order that the Godheads may not, by divergence of essence, fall under 
the conception of number (for this is nothing else than to introduce polytheism into our life)—seeing, I say, 
that the Church teaches this in plain language, that the Only-begotten is essentially God, very God of the 
essence of the very God, how ought one who opposes her decisions to overthrow the preconceived 
opinion? Should he not do so by establishing the opposing statement, demonstrating the disputed point 
from some acknowledged principle? I think no sensible man would look for anything else than this. But 
our author starts from the disputed points, and takes, as though it were admitted, matter which is in 
controversy as a principle for the succeeding argument. If it had first been shown that the Son had His 
existence through some operation, what quarrel should we have with what follows, that he should say that 
the essence which exists through an operation admits for itself the name of “product of making”? But let 
the advocates of error tell us how the consequence has any force, so long as the antecedent remains 
unestablished. For supposing one were to grant by way of hypothesis that man is winged, there will be no 
question of concession about what comes next: for he who becomes winged will fly in some way or other, 
and lift himself up on high above the earth, soaring through the air on his wings. But we have to see how 
he whose nature is not aerial could become winged, and if this condition does not exist, it is vain to 
discuss the next point. Let our author, then, show this to begin with, that it is in vain that the Church has 


believed that the Only-begotten Son truly exists, not adopted by a Father falsely so called, but existing 
according to nature, by generation from Him Who is, not alienated from the essence of Him that begat 
Him. But so long as his primary proposition remains unproved, it is idle to dwell on those which are 
secondary. And let no one interrupt me, by saying that what we confess should also be confirmed by 
constructive reasoning: for it is enough for proof of our statement, that the tradition has come down to us 
from our fathers, handed on, like some inheritance, by succession from the apostles and the saints who 
came after them. They, on the other hand, who change their doctrines to this novelty, would need the 
support of arguments in abundance, if they were about to bring over to their views, not men light as dust, 
and unstable, but men of weight and steadiness: but so long as their statement is advanced without being 
established, and without being proved, who is so foolish and so brutish as to account the teaching of the 
evangelists and apostles, and of those who have successively shone like lights in the churches, of less 
force than this undemonstrated nonsense? 


Let us further look at the most remarkable instance of our author’s cleverness; how, by the abundance of 
his dialectic skill, he ingeniously draws over to the contrary view the more simple sort. He throws in, as 
an addition to the title of “product of making,” and that of “product of creation,” the further phrase, 
“product of generation,” saying that the essence of the Son “admits these names for itself”; and thinks 
that, so long as he harangues as if he were in some gathering of topers, his knavery in dealing with 
doctrine will not be detected by any one. For in joining “product of generation” with “product of making,” 
and “product of creation,” he thinks that he stealthily makes away with the difference in significance 
between the names, by putting together what have nothing in common. These are his clever tricks of 
dialectic; but we mere laymen in argument do not deny that, so far as voice and tongue are concerned, we 
are what his speech sets forth about us, but we allow also that our ears, as the prophet says, are made 
ready for intelligent hearing. Accordingly, we are not moved, by the conjunction of names that have 
nothing in common, to make a confusion between the things they signify: but even if the great Apostle 
names together wood, hay, stubble, gold, silver, and precious stones , we reckon up summarily the number 
of things he mentions, and yet do not fail to recognize separately the nature of each of the substances 
named. So here, too, when “product of generation” and “product of making” are named together, we pass 
from the sounds to the sense, and do not behold the same meaning in each of the names; for “product of 
creation” means one thing, and “product of generation” another: so that even if he tries to mingle what 
will not blend, the intelligent hearer will listen with discrimination, and will point out that it is an 
impossibility for any one nature to “admit for itself” the appellation of “product of generation,” and that of 
“product of creation.” For, if one of these were true, the other would necessarily be false, so that, if the 
thing were a product of creation, it would not be a product of generation, and conversely, if it were called 
a product of generation, it would be alienated from the title of “product of creation.” Yet Eunomius tells us 
that the essence of the Son “admits for itself the appellations of product of generation,’ product of 
making,’ and product of creation’“! 


Does he, by what still remains, make at all more secure this headless and rootless statement of his, in 
which, in its earliest stage, nothing was laid down that had any force with regard to the point he is trying 
to establish? or does the rest also cling to the same folly, not deriving its strength from any support it gets 
from argument, but setting out its exposition of blasphemy with vague details like the recital of dreams? 
He says (and this he subjoins to what I have already quoted)—” Having its generation without intervention, 
and preserving indivisible its relation to its Generator, Maker, and Creator.” Well, if we were to leave 
alone the absence of intervention and of division, and look at the meaning of the words as it stands by 
itself, we shall find that everywhere his absurd teaching is cast upon the ears of those whom he deceives, 
without corroboration from a single argument. “Its Generator, and Maker, and Creator,” he says. These 
names, though they seem to be three, include the sense of but two concepts, since two of the words are 
equivalent in meaning. For to make is the same as to create, but generation is another thing distinct from 
those spoken of. Now, seeing that the result of the signification of the words is to divide the ordinary 
apprehension of men into different ideas, what argument demonstrates to us that making is the same 
thing with generation, to the end that we may accommodate the one essence to this difference of terms? 
For so long as the ordinary significance of the words holds, and no argument is found to transfer the sense 
of the terms to an opposite meaning, it is not possible that any one nature should be divided between the 
conception of “product of making,” and that of “product of generation.” Since each of these terms, used 
by itself, has a meaning of its own, we must also suppose the relative conjunction in which they stand to 
be appropriate and germane to the terms. For all other relative terms have their connection, not with 
what is foreign and heterogeneous, but, even if the correlative term be suppressed, we hear 
spontaneously, together with the primary word, that which is linked with it, as in the case of “maker,” 
“slave,” “friend,” “son,” and so forth. For all names that are considered as relative to another, present to 
us, by the mention of them, each its proper and closely connected relationship with that which it declares, 
while they avoid all mixture of that which is heterogeneous . For neither is the name of “maker” linked 
with the word “son,” nor the term “slave” referred to the term “maker,” nor does “friend” present to us a 
“slave,” nor “son” a “master,” but we recognize clearly and distinctly the connection of each of these with 
its correlative, conceiving by the word “friend” another friend; by “slave,” a master; by “maker,” work; by 
“son,” a father. In the same way, then, “product of generation” has its proper relative sense; with the 
“product of generation,” surely, is linked the generator, and with the “product of creation” the creator; 
and we must certainly, if we are not prepared by a substitution of names to introduce a confusion of 
things, preserve for each of the relative terms that which it properly connotes. 


” 


Now, seeing that the tendency of the meaning of these words is manifest, how comes it that one who 
advances his doctrine by the aid of logical system failed to perceive in these names their proper relative 
sense? But he thinks that he is linking on the “product of generation” to “maker,” and the “product of 
making” to “generator,” by saying that the essence of the Son “admits for itself the appellations of product 
of generation,’ product of making,’ and product of creation,’” and “preserves indivisible its relation to its 
Generator, Maker, and Creator.” For it is contrary to nature, that a single thing should be split up into 
different relations. But the Son is properly related to the Father, and that which is begotten to him that 
begat it, while the “product of making” has its relation to its “maker”; save if one might consider some 
inexact use, in some undistinguishing way of common parlance, to overrule the strict signification. 


By what reasoning then is it, and by what arguments, according to that invincible logic of his, that he wins 
back the opinion of the mass of men, and follows out at his pleasure this line of thought, that as the God 
Who is over all is conceived and spoken of both as “Creator” and as “Father,” the Son has a close 
connection with both titles, being equally called both “product of creation” and “product of generation”? 
For as customary accuracy of speech distinguishes between names of this kind, and applies the name of 
“generation” in the case of things generated from the essence itself, and understands that of “creation” of 
those things which are external to the nature of their maker, and as on this account the Divine doctrines, 
in handing down the knowledge of God, have delivered to us the names of “Father” and “Son,” not those 
of “Creator” and “work,” that there might arise no error tending to blasphemy (as might happen if an 
appellation of the latter kind repelled the Son to the position of an alien and a stranger), and that the 
impious doctrines which sever the Only-begotten from essential affinity with the Father might find no 
entrance—seeing all this, I say, he who declares that the appellation of “product of making” is one 
befitting the Son, will safely say by consequence that the name of “Son” is properly applicable to that 
which is the product of making; so that, if the Son is a “product of making,” the heaven is called “Son,” 
and the individual things that have been made are, according to our author, properly named by the 
appellation of “Son.” For if He has this name, not because He shares in nature with Him that begat Him, 
but is called Son for this reason, that He is created, the same argument will permit that a lamb, a dog, a 
frog, and all things that exist by the will of their maker, should be named by the title of “Son.” If, on the 
other hand, each of these is not a Son and is not called God, by reason of its being external to the nature 
of the Son, it follows, surely, that He Who is truly Son is Son, and is confessed to be God by reason of His 
being of the very nature of Him that begat Him. But Eunomius abhors the idea of generation, and 
excludes it from the Divine doctrine, slandering the term by his fleshly speculations. Well, our discourse, 
in what precedes, showed sufficiently on this point that, as the Psalmist says, “they are afraid where no 
fear is .” For if it was shown in the case of men that not all generation exists by way of passion, but that 
that which is material is by passion, while that which is spiritual is pure and incorruptible, (for that which 
is begotten of the Spirit is spirit and not flesh, and in spirit we see no condition that is subject to passion,) 
since our author thought it necessary to estimate the Divine power by means of examples among 
ourselves, let him persuade himself to conceive from the other mode of generation the passionless 
character of the Divine generation. Moreover, by mixing up together these three names, of which two are 
equivalent, he thinks that his readers, by reason of the community of sense in the two phrases, will jump 
to the conclusion that the third is equivalent also. For since the appellation of “product of making,” and 
“product of creation,” indicate that the thing made is external to the nature of the maker, he couples with 
these the phrase, “product of generation,” that this too may be interpreted along with those above 
mentioned. But argument of this sort is termed fraud and falsehood and imposition, not a thoughtful and 
skilful demonstration. For that only is called demonstration which shows what is unknown from what is 
acknowledged; but to reason fraudulently and fallaciously, to conceal your own reproach, and to confound 
by superficial deceits the understanding of men, as the Apostle says, “of corrupt minds ,” this no sane man 
would call a skilful demonstration. 


Let us proceed, however, to what follows in order. He says that the generation of the essence is “without 
intervention,” and that it “preserves indivisible its relation to its Generator, Maker, and Creator.” Well, if 
he had spoken of the immediate and indivisible character of the essence, and stopped his discourse there, 
it would not have swerved from the orthodox view, since we too confess the close connection and relation 
of the Son with the Father, so that there is nothing inserted between them which is found to intervene in 
the connection of the Son with the Father, no conception of interval, not even that minute and indivisible 
one, which, when time is divided into past, present, and future, is conceived indivisibly by itself as the 
present, as it cannot be considered as a part either of the past or of the future, by reason of its being quite 
without dimensions and incapable of division, and unobservable, to whichever side it might be added. 
That, then, which is perfectly immediate, admits we say, of no such intervention; for that which is 
separated by any interval would cease to be immediate. If, therefore, our author, likewise, in saying that 
the generation of the Son is “without intervention,” excluded all these ideas, then he laid down the 
orthodox doctrine of the conjunction of Him Who is with the Father. When, however, as though in a fit of 
repentance, he straightway proceeded to add to what he had said that the essence “preserves its relation 
to its Generator, Maker, and Creator,” he polluted his first statement by his second, vomiting forth his 
blasphemous utterance upon the pure doctrine. For it is clear that there too his “without intervention” has 
no orthodox intention, but, as one might say that the hammer is mediate between the smith and the nail, 
but its own making is “without intervention,” because, when tools had not yet been found out by the craft, 
the hammer came first from the craftsman’s hands by some inventive process, not by means of any other 
tool, and so by it the others were made; so the phrase, “without intervention,” indicates that this is also 


our author’s conception touching the Only-begotten. And here Eunomius is not alone in his error as 
regards the enormity of his doctrine, but you may find a parallel also in the works of Theognostus , who 
says that God, wishing to make this universe, first brought the Son into existence as a sort of standard of 
the creation; not perceiving that in his statement there is involved this absurdity, that what exists, not for 
its own sake, but for the sake of something else, is surely of less value than that for the sake of which it 
exists: as we provide an implement of husbandry for the sake of life, yet the plough is surely not reckoned 
as equally valuable with life. So, if the Lord also exists on account of the world, and not all things on 
account of Him, the whole of the things for the sake of which they say He exists, would be more valuable 
than the Lord. And this is what they are here establishing by their argument, where they insist that the 
Son has His relation to His Creator and Maker “without intervention.” 


S:7. HE THEN CLEARLY AND SKILFULLY CRITICISES THE DOCTRINE OF THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF COMPARISON 
WITH THE THINGS MADE AFTER THE SON, AND EXPOSES THE IDOLATRY CONTRIVED BY EUNOMIUS, AND 
CONCEALED BY THE TERMINOLOGY OF “SON” AND “ONLY-BEGOTTEN,” TO DECEIVE HIS READERS 


In the remainder of the passage, however, he becomes conciliatory, and says that the essence “is not 
compared with any of the things that were made by it and after it .” Such are the gifts which the enemies 
of the truth offer to the Lord , by which their blasphemy is made more manifest. Tell me what else is there 
of all things in creation that admits of comparison with a different thing, seeing that the characteristic 
nature that appears in each absolutely rejects community with things of a different kind ? The heaven 
admits no comparison with the earth, nor this with the stars, nor the stars with the seas, nor water with 
stone, nor animals with trees, nor land animals with winged creatures, nor four-footed beasts with those 
that swim, nor irrational with rational creatures. Indeed, why should one take up time with individual 
instances, in showing that we may say of every single thing that we behold in the creation, precisely what 
was thrown to the Only-begotten, as if it were something special—that He admits of comparison with none 
of the things that have been produced after Him and by Him? For it is clear that everything which you 
conceive by itself is incapable of comparison with the universe, and with the individual things which 
compose it; and it is this, which may be truly said of any creature you please, which is allotted by the 
enemies of the truth, as adequate and sufficient for His honour and glory, to the Only-begotten God! And 
once more, putting together phrases of the same sort in the remainder of the passage, he dignifies Him 
with his empty honours, calling Him “Lord” and “Only-begotten”: but that no orthodox meaning may be 
conveyed to his readers by these names, he promptly mixes up blasphemy with the more notable of them. 
His phrase runs thus:—”’Inasmuch,” he says, “as the generated essence leaves no room for community to 
anything else (for it is only-begotten ), nor is the operation of the Maker contemplated as common.” O 
marvellous insolence! as though he were addressing his harangue to brutes, or senseless beings “which 
have no understanding ,” he twists his argument about in contrary ways, as he pleases; or rather he 
suffers as men do who are deprived of sight; for they too behave often in unseemly ways before the eyes 
of those who see, supposing, because they themselves cannot see, that they are also unseen. For what sort 
of man is it who does not see the contradiction in his words? Because it is “generated,” he says, the 
essence leaves other things no room for community, for it is only-begotten; and then when he has uttered 
these words, really as though he did not see or did not suppose himself to be seen, he tacks on, as if 
corresponding to what he has said, things that have nothing in common with them, coupling “the 
operation of the maker” with the essence of the Only-begotten. That which is generated is correlative to 
the generator, and the Only-begotten, surely, by consequence, to the Father; and he who looks to the truth 
beholds, in co-ordination with the Son, not “the operation of the maker,” but the nature of Him that begat 
Him. But he, as if he were talking about plants or seeds, or some other thing in the order of creation, sets 
“the operation of the maker” by the side of the existence of the Only-begotten. Why, if a stone or a stick, 
or something of that sort, were the subject of consideration, it would be logical to pre-suppose “the 
operation of the maker”; but if the Only-begotten God is confessed, even by His adversaries, to be a Son, 
and to exist by way of generation, how do the same words befit Him that befit the lowest portions of the 
creation? how do they think it pious to say concerning the Lord the very thing which may be truly said of 
an ant or a gnat? For if any one understood the nature of an ant, and its peculiar ties in reference to other 
living things, he would not be beyond the truth in saying that “the operation of its maker is not 
contemplated as common” with reference to the other things. What, therefore, is affirmed of such things 
as these, this they predicate also of the Only-begotten, and as hunters are said to intercept the passage of 
their game with holes, and to conceal their design by covering over the mouths of the holes with some 
unsound and unsubstantial material, in order that the pit may seem level with the ground about it, so 
heresy contrives against men something of the same sort, covering over the hole of their impiety with 
these fine-sounding and pious names, as it were with a level thatch, so that those who are rather 
unintelligent, thinking that these men’s preaching is the same with the true faith, because of the 
agreement of their words, hasten towards the mere name of the Son and the Only-begotten, and step into 
emptiness in the hole, since the significance of these titles will not sustain the weight of their tread, but 
lets them down into the pitfall of the denial of Christ. This is why he speaks of the generated essence that 
leaves nothing room for community, and calls it “Only-begotten.” These are the coverings of the hole. But 
when any one stops before he is caught in the gulf, and puts forth the test of argument, like a hand, upon 
his discourse, he sees the dangerous downfall of idolatry lying beneath the doctrine. For when he draws 
near, as though to God and the Son of God, he finds a creature of God set forth for his worship. This is 
why they proclaim high and low the name of the Only-begotten, that the destruction may be readily 


accepted by the victims of their deceit, as though one were to mix up poison in bread, and give a deadly 
greeting to those who asked for food, who would not have been willing to take the poison by itself, had 
they not been enticed to what they saw. Thus he has a sharp eye to the object of his efforts, at least so far 
as his own opinion goes. For if he had entirely rejected from his teaching the name of the Son, his 
falsehood would not have been acceptable to men, when his denial was openly stated in a definite 
proclamation; but now leaving only the name, and changing the signification of it to express creation, he 
at once sets up his idolatry, and fraudulently hides its reproach. But since we are bidden not to honour 
God with our lips , and piety is not tested by the sound of a word, but the Son must first be the object of 
belief in the heart unto righteousness, and then be confessed with the mouth unto salvation , and those 
who say in their hearts that He is not God, even though with their mouths they confess Him as Lord, are 
corrupt and became abominable , as the prophet says,—for this cause, I say, we must look to the mind of 
those who put forward, forsooth, the words of the faith, and not be enticed to follow their sound. If, then, 
one who speaks of the Son does not by that word refer to a creature, he is on our side and not on the 
enemy’s; but if any one applies the name of Son to the creation, he is to be ranked among idolaters. For 
they too gave the name of God to Dagon and Bel and the Dragon, but they did not on that account worship 
God. For the wood and the brass and the monster were not God. 


S:8. HE PROCEEDS TO SHOW THAT THERE IS NO “VARIANCE” IN THE ESSENCE OF THE FATHER AND THE SON: 
WHEREIN HE EXPOUNDS MANY FORMS OF VARIATION AND HARMONY, AND EXPLAINS THE “FORM,” THE “SEAL,” 
AND THE “EXPRESS IMAGE.” 


But what need is there in our discourse to reveal his hidden deceit by mere guesses at his intention, and 
possibly to give our hearers occasions for objection, on the ground that we make these charges against 
our enemies untruly? For lo, he sets forth to us his blasphemy in its nakedness, not hiding his guile by any 
veil, but speaking boldly in his absurdities with unrestrained voice. What he has written runs thus:—”We, 
for our part,” he says, “as we find nothing else besides the essence of the Son which admits of the 
generation, are of opinion that we must assign the appellations to the essence itself, or else we speak of 
Son’ and begotten’ to no purpose, and as a mere verbal matter, if we are really to separate them from the 
essence; starting from these names, we also confidently maintain that the essences are variant from each 
other .” 


There is no need, I imagine, that the absurdity here laid down should be refuted by arguments from us. 
The mere reading of what he has written is enough to pillory his blasphemy. But let us thus examine it. He 
says that the essences of the Father and the Son are “variant.” What is meant by “variant”? Let us first of 
all examine the force of the term as it is applied by itself , that by the interpretation of the word its 
blasphemous character may be more clearly revealed. The term “variance” is used, in the inexact sense 
sanctioned by custom, of bodies, when, by palsy or any other disease, any limb is perverted from its 
natural co-ordination. For we speak, comparing the state of suffering with that of health, of the condition 
of one who has been subjected to a change for the worse, as being a “variation” from his usual health; and 
in the case of those who differ in respect of virtue and vice, comparing the licentious life with that of 
purity and temperance, or the unjust life with that of justice, or the life which is passionate, warlike, and 
prodigal of anger, with that which is mild and peaceful—and generally all that is reproached with vice, as 
compared with what is more excellent, is said to exhibit “variance” from it, because the marks observed in 
both—in the good, I mean, and the inferior—do not mutually agree. Again, we say that those qualities 
observed in the elements are “at variance” which are mutually opposed as contraries, having a power 
reciprocally destructive, as heat and cold, or dryness and moisture, or, generally, anything that is opposed 
to another as a contrary; and the absence of union in these we express by the term “variation”; and 
generally everything which is out of harmony with another in their observed characteristics, is said to be 
“at variance” with it, as health with disease, life with death, war with peace, virtue with vice, and all 
similar cases. 


Now that we have thus analyzed these expressions, let us also consider in regard to our author in what 
sense he says that the essences of the Father and the Son are “variant from each other.” What does he 
mean by it? Is it in the sense that the Father is according to nature, while the Son “varies” from that 
nature? Or does he express by this word the perversion of virtue, separating the evil from the more 
excellent by the name of “variation,” so as to regard the one essence in a good, the other in a contrary 
aspect? Or does he assert that one Divine essence also is variant from another, in the manner of the 
opposition of the elements? or as war stands to peace, and life to death, does he also perceive in the 
essences the conflict which so exists among all such things, so that they cannot unite one with another, 
because the mixture of contraries exerts upon the things mingled a consuming force, as the wisdom of the 
Proverbs saith of such a doctrine, that water and fire never say “It is enough ,” expressing enigmatically 
the nature of contraries of equal force and equal balance, and their mutual destruction? Or is it in none of 
these ways that he sees “variance” in the essences? Let him tell us, then, what he conceives besides 
these. He could not say, I take it, even if he were to repeat his wonted phrase , “The Son is variant from 
Him Who begat Him”; for thereby the absurdity of his statements is yet more clearly shown. For what 
mutual relation is so closely and concordantly engrafted and fitted together as that meaning of relation to 
the Father expressed by the word “Son”? And a proof of this is that even if both of these names be not 
spoken, that which is omitted is connoted by the one that is uttered, so closely is the one implied in the 
other, and concordant with it: and both of them are so discerned in the one that one cannot be conceived 


without the other. Now that which is “at variance” is surely so conceived and so called, in opposition to 
that which is “in harmony,” as the plumb-line is in harmony with the straight line, while that which is 
crooked, when set beside that which is straight, does not harmonize with it. Musicians also are wont to 
call the agreement of notes “harmony,” and that which is out of tune and discordant “inharmonious.” To 
speak of things as at “variance,” then, is the same as to speak of them as “out of harmony.” If, therefore, 
the nature of the Only-begotten God is at “variance,” to use the heretical phrase, with the essence of the 
Father, it is surely not in harmony with it: and inharmoniousness cannot exist where there is no possibility 
of harmony . For the case is as when, the figure in the wax and in the graying of the signet being one, the 
wax that has been stamped by the signet, when it is fitted again to the latter, makes the impression on 
itself accord with that which surrounds it, filling up the hollows and accommodating the projections of the 
engraving with its own patterns: but if some strange and different pattern is fitted to the engraving of the 
signet, it makes its own form rough and confused, by rubbing off its figure on an engraved surface that 
does not correspond with it. But He Who is “in the form of God “ has been formed by no impression 
different from the Father, seeing that He is “the express image” of the Father’s Person , while the “form of 
God” is surely the same thing as His essence. For as, “being made in the form of a servant ,” He was 
formed in the essence of a servant, not taking upon Him the form merely, apart from the essence, but the 
essence is involved in the sense of “form,” so, surely, he who says that He is “in the form of God” signified 
essence by “form.” If, therefore, He is “in the form of God,” and being in the Father is sealed with the 
Father’s glory, (as the word of the Gospel declares, which saith, “Him hath God the Father sealed ,”— 
whence also “He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father ,”) then “the image of goodness” and “the 
brightness of glory,” and all other similar titles, testify that the essence of the Son is not out of harmony 
with the Father. Thus by the text cited is shown the insubstantial character of the adversaries’ blasphemy. 
For if things at “variance” are not in harmony, and He Who is sealed by the Father, and displays the Father 
in Himself, both being in the Father, and having the Father in Himself , shows in all points His close 
relation and harmony, then the absurdity of the opposing views is hereby overwhelmingly shown. For as 
that which is at “variance” was shown to be out of harmony, so conversely that which is harmonious is 
surely confessed beyond dispute not to be at “variance.” For as that which is at “variance” is not 
harmonious, so the harmonious is not at “variance.” Moreover, he who says that the nature of the Only- 
begotten is at “variance” with the good essence of the Father, clearly has in view variation in the good 
itself. But as for what that is which is at variance with the good—”O ye simple,” as the Proverb saith, 
“understand his craftiness !” 


S:9. THEN, DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN ESSENCE AND GENERATION, HE DECLARES THE EMPTY AND FRIVOLOUS 
LANGUAGE OF EUNOMIUS TO BE LIKE A RATTLE. HE PROCEEDS TO SHOW THAT THE LANGUAGE USED BY THE 
GREAT BASIL ON THE SUBJECT OF THE GENERATION OF THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN HAS BEEN GRIEVOUSLY 
SLANDERED BY EUNOMIUS, AND SO ENDS THE BOOK 


I will pass by these matters, however, as the absurdity involved is evident; let us examine what precedes. 
He says that nothing else is found, “besides the essence of the Son, which admits of the generation.” What 
does he mean when he says this? He distinguishes two names from each other, and separating by his 
discourse the things signified by them, he sets each of them individually apart by itself. “The generation” 
is one name, and “the essence” is another. The essence, he tells us, “admits of the generation,” being 
therefore of course something distinct from the generation. For if the generation were the essence (which 
is the very thing he is constantly declaring), so that the two appellations are equivalent in sense, he would 
not have said that the essence “admits of the generation”: for that would amount to saying that the 
essence admits of the essence, or the generation the generation,—if, that is, the generation were the same 
thing as the essence. He understands, then, the generation to be one thing, and the essence to be another, 
which “admits of generation”: for that which is taken cannot be the same with that which admits it. Well, 
this is what the sage and systematic statement of our author says: but as to whether there is any sense in 
his words, let him consider who is expert in judging. I will resume his actual words. 


He says that he finds “nothing else besides the essence of the Son which admits of the generation”; that 
there is no sense in his words however, is clear to every one who hears his statement at all: the task which 
remains seems to be to bring to light the blasphemy which he is trying to construct by aid of these 
meaningless words. For he desires, even if he cannot effect his purpose, to produce in his hearers by this 
slackness of expression, the notion that the essence of the Son is the result of construction: but he calls its 
construction “generation,” decking out his horrible blasphemy with the fairest phrase, that if 
“construction” is the meaning conveyed by the word “generation,” the idea of the creation of the Lord 
may receive a ready assent. He says, then, that the essence “admits of generation,” so that every 
construction may be viewed, as it were, in some subject matter. For no one would say that that is 
constructed which has no existence, so extending “making” in his discourse, as if it were some 
constructed fabric, to the nature of the Only-begotten God . “If, then,” he says, “it admits of this 
generation,”—wishing to convey some such meaning as this, that it would not have been, had it not been 
constructed. But what else is there among the things we contemplate in the creation which is without 
being made? Heaven, earth, air, sea, everything whatever that is, surely is by being made. How, then, 
comes it that he considered it a peculiarity in the nature of the Only begotten, that it “admits generation” 
(for this is his name for making) “into its actual essence,” as though the humble-bee or the gnat did not 
admit generation into itself , but into something else besides itself. It is therefore acknowledged by his 
own writings, that by them the essence of the Only-begotten is placed on the same level with the smallest 


parts of the creation: and every proof by which he attempts to establish the alienation of the Son from the 
Father has the same force also in the case of individual things. What need has he, then, for this varied 
acuteness to establish the diversity of nature, when he ought to have taken the short cut of denial, by 
openly declaring that the name of the Son ought not to be confessed, or the Only-begotten God to be 
preached in the churches, but that we ought to esteem the Jewish worship as superior to the faith of 
Christians, and, while we confess the Father as being alone Creator and Maker of the world, to reduce all 
other things to the name and conception of the creation, and among these to speak of that work which 
preceded the rest as a “thing made,” which came into being by some constructive operation, and to give 
Him the title of “First created,” instead of Only-begotten and Very Son. For when these opinions have 
carried the day, it will be a very easy matter to bring doctrines to a conclusion in agreement with the aim 
they have in view, when all are guided, as you might expect from such a principle, to the consequence that 
it is impossible that He Who is neither begotten nor a Son, but has His existence through some energy, 
should share in essence with God. So long, however, as the declarations of the Gospel prevail, by which 
He is proclaimed as “Son,” and “Only-begotten,” and “of the Father,” and “of God,” and the like, Eunomius 
will talk his nonsense to no purpose, leading himself and his followers astray by such idle chatter. For 
while the title of “Son” speaks aloud the true relation to the Father, who is so foolish that, while John and 
Paul and the rest of the choir of the Saints proclaim these words,—words of truth, and words that point to 
the close affinity,—he does not look to them, but is led by the empty rattle of Eunomius’ sophisms to think 
that Eunomius is a truer guide than the teaching of these who by the Spirit speak mysteries , and who 
bear Christ in themselves? Why, who is this Eunomius? Whence was he raised up to be the guide of 
Christians? 


But let all this pass, and let our earnestness about what lies before us calm down our heart, that is 
swollen with jealousy on behalf of the faith against the blasphemers. For how is it possible not to be 
moved to wrath and hatred, while our God, and Lord, and Life-giver, and Saviour is insulted by these 
wretched men? If he had reviled my father according to the flesh, or been at enmity with my benefactor, 
would it have been possible to bear without emotion his anger against those I love? And if the Lord of my 
soul, Who gave it being when it was not, and redeemed it when in bondage, and gave me to taste of this 
present life, and prepared for me the life to come, Who calls us to a kingdom, and gives us His commands 
that we may escape the damnation of hell,—these are small things that I speak of, and not worthy to 
express the greatness of our common Lord—He that is worshipped by all creation, by things in heaven, 
and things on earth, and things under the earth, by Whom stand the unnumbered myriads of the heavenly 
ministers, to Whom is turned all that is under rule here, and that has the desire of good—if He is exposed 
to reviling by men, for whom it is not enough to associate themselves with the party of the apostate, but 
who count it loss not to draw others by their scribbling into the same gulf with themselves, that those who 
come after may not lack a hand to lead them to destruction, is there any one who blames us for our anger 
against these men? But let us return to the sequence of his discourse. 


He next proceeds once more to slander us as dishonouring the generation of the Son by human 
similitudes, and mentions what was written on these points by our father , where he says that while by the 
word “Son” two things are signified, the being formed by passion, and the true relationship to the 
begetter, he does not admit in discourses upon things divine the former sense, which is unseemly and 
carnal, but in so far as the latter tends to testify to the glory of the Only-begotten, this alone finds a place 
in the sublime doctrines. Who, then, dishonours the generation of the Son by human notions? He who sets 
far from the Divine generation what belongs to passion and to man, and joins the Son impassibly to Him 
that begat Him? or he who places Him Who brought all things into being on a common level with the 
lower creation? Such an idea, however, as it seems,—that of associating the Son in the majesty of the 
Father,—this new wisdom seems to regard as dishonouring; while it considers as great and sublime the 
act of bringing Him down to equality with the creation that is in bondage with us. Empty complaints! Basil 
is slandered as dishonouring the Son, who honours Him even as he honours the Father , and Eunomius is 
the champion of the Only-begotten, who severs Him from the good nature of the Father! Such a reproach 
Paul also once incurred with the Athenians, being charged therewith by them as “a setter forth of strange 
gods ,” when he was reproving the wandering among their gods of those who were mad in their idolatry, 
and was leading them to the truth, preaching the resurrection by the Son. These charges are now brought 
against Paul’s follower by the new Stoics and Epicureans, who “spend their time in nothing else,” as the 
history says of the Athenians, “but either to tell or to hear some new thing .” For what could be found 
newer than this,—a Son of an energy, and a Father of a creature, and a new God springing up from 
nothing, and good at variance with good? These are they who profess to honour Him with due honour by 
saying that He is not that which the nature of Him that begat Him is. Is Eunomius not ashamed of the 
form of such honour, if one were to say that he himself is not akin in nature to his father, but has 
community with something of another kind? If he who brings the Lord of the creation into community with 
the creation declares that he honours Him by so doing, let him also himself be honoured by having 
community assigned him with what is brute and senseless: but, if he finds community with an inferior 
nature hard and insolent treatment, how is it honour for Him Who, as the prophet saith, “ruleth with His 
power for ever ,” to be ranked with that nature which is in subjection and bondage? But enough of this. 


must be admitted,) by reason of its enclosure it obstructs and obscures the soul, and sullies it by the 
concretion of the flesh; whence it happens that the light which illumines objects comes in upon the soul in 
a more confused manner, as if through a window of horn. Undoubtedly, when the soul, by the power of 
death, is released from its concretion with the flesh, it is by the very release cleansed and purified: it is, 
moreover, certain that it escapes from the veil of the flesh into open space, to its clear, and pure, and 
intrinsic light; and then finds itself enjoying its enfranchisement from matter, and by virtue of its liberty it 
recovers its divinity, as one who awakes out of sleep passes from images to verities. Then it tells out what 
it sees; then it exults or it fears, according as it finds what lodging is prepared for it, as soon as it sees the 
very angel’s face, that arraigner of souls, the Mercury of the poets. 


CHAPTER LIV 


WHITHER DOES THE SOUL RETIRE WHEN IT QUITS THE BODY? OPINIONS OF PHILOSOPHERS ALL MORE OR LESS 
ABSURD. THE HADES OF PLATO 


To the question, therefore, whither the soul is withdrawn, we now give an answer. Almost all the 
philosophers, who hold the soul’s immortality, notwithstanding their special views on the subject, still 
claim for it this (eternal condition), as Pythagoras, and Empedocles, and Plato, and as they who indulge it 
with some delay from the time of its quitting the flesh to the conflagration of all things, and as the Stoics, 
who place only their own souls, that is, the souls of the wise, in the mansions above. Plato, it is true, does 
not allow this destination to all the souls, indiscriminately, of even all the philosophers, but only of those 
who have cultivated their philosophy out of love to boys. So great is the privilege which impurity obtains 
at the hands of philosophers! In his system, then, the souls of the wise are carried up on high into the 
ether: according to Arius, into the air; according to the Stoics, into the moon. I wonder, indeed, that they 
abandon to the earth the souls of the unwise, when they affirm that even these are instructed by the wise, 
so much their superiors. For where is the school where they can have been instructed in the vast space 
which divides them? By what means can the pupil-souls have resorted to their teachers, when they are 
parted from each other by so distant an interval? What profit, too, can any instruction afford them at all in 
their posthumous state, when they are on the brink of perdition by the universal fire? All other souls they 
thrust down to Hades, which Plato, in his Phaedo, describes as the bosom of the earth, where all the filth 
of the world accumulates, settles, and exhales, and where every separate draught of air only renders 
denser still the impurities of the seething mass. 


CHAPTER LV 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF THE POSITION OF HADES; THE BLESSEDNESS OF PARADISE IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
DEATH. THE PRIVILEGE OF THE MARTYRS 


By ourselves the lower regions (of Hades) are not supposed to be a bare cavity, nor some subterranean 
sewer of the world, but a vast deep space in the interior of the earth, and a concealed recess in its very 
bowels; inasmuch as we read that Christ in His death spent three days in the heart of the earth, that is, in 
the secret inner recess which is hidden in the earth, and enclosed by the earth, and superimposed on the 
abysmal depths which lie still lower down. Now although Christ is God, yet, being also man, “He died 
according to the Scriptures,” and “according to the same Scriptures was buried.” With the same law of 
His being He fully complied, by remaining in Hades in the form and condition of a dead man; nor did He 
ascend into the heights of heaven before descending into the lower parts of the earth, that He might there 
make the patriarchs and prophets partakers of Himself. (This being the case), you must suppose Hades to 
be a subterranean region, and keep at arm’s length those who are too proud to believe that the souls of 
the faithful deserve a place in the lower regions. These persons, who are “servants above their Lord, and 
disciples above their Master,” would no doubt spurn to receive the comfort of the resurrection, if they 
must expect it in Abraham’s bosom. But it was for this purpose, say they, that Christ descended into hell, 
that we might not ourselves have to descend thither. Well, then, what difference is there between 
heathens and Christians, if the same prison awaits them all when dead? How, indeed, shall the soul mount 
up to heaven, where Christ is already sitting at the Father’s right hand, when as yet the archangel’s 
trumpet has not been heard by the command of God,—when as yet those whom the coming of the Lord is 
to find on the earth, have not been caught up into the air to meet Him at His coming, in company with the 
dead in Christ, who shall be the first to arise? To no one is heaven opened; the earth is still safe for him, I 
would not say it is shut against him. When the world, indeed, shall pass away, then the kingdom of heaven 
shall be opened. Shall we then have to sleep high up in ether, with the boy-loving worthies of Plato; or in 
the air with Arius; or around the moon with the Endymions of the Stoics? No, but in Paradise, you tell me, 
whither already the patriarchs and prophets have removed from Hades in the retinue of the Lord’s 
resurrection. How is it, then, that the region of Paradise, which as revealed to John in the Spirit lay under 
the altar, displays no other souls as in it besides the souls of the martyrs? How is it that the most heroic 
martyr Perpetua on the day of her passion saw only her fellow-martyrs there, in the revelation which she 
received of Paradise, if it were not that the sword which guarded the entrance permitted none to go in 
thereat, except those who had died in Christ and not in Adam? A new death for God, even the 
extraordinary one for Christ, is admitted into the reception-room of mortality, specially altered and 
adapted to receive the new-comer. Observe, then, the difference between a heathen and a Christian in 
their death: if you have to lay down your life for God, as the Comforter counsels, it is not in gentle fevers 


Book V 


S:1. THE FIFTH BOOK PROMISES TO SPEAK OF THE WORDS CONTAINED IN THE SAYING OF THE APOSTLE PETER, 
BUT DELAYS THEIR EXPOSITION. HE DISCOURSES FIRST OF THE CREATION, TO THE EFFECT THAT, WHILE 
NOTHING THEREIN IS DESERVING OF WORSHIP, YET MEN, LED ASTRAY BY THEIR ILL-INFORMED AND FEEBLE 
INTELLIGENCE, AND MARVELLING AT ITS BEAUTY, DEIFIED THE SEVERAL PARTS OF THE UNIVERSE. AND 
HEREIN HE EXCELLENTLY EXPOUNDS THE PASSAGE OF ISAIAH, “I AM GOD, THE FIRST.” 


It is now, perhaps, time to make enquiry into what is said concerning the words of the Apostle Peter , by 
Eunomius himself, and by our father concerning the latter. If a detailed examination should extend our 
discourse to considerable length, the fair-minded reader will no doubt pardon this, and will not blame us 
for wasting time in words, but lay the blame on him who has given occasion for them. Let me be allowed 
also to make some brief remarks preliminary to the proposed enquiry: it may be that they too will be 
found not to be out of keeping with the aim of our discussion. 


That no created thing is deserving of man’s worship, the divine word so clearly declares as a law, that 
such a truth may be learned from almost the whole of the inspired Scripture. Moses, the Tables, the Law, 
the Prophets that follow, the Gospels, the decrees of the Apostles, all alike forbid the act of reverencing 
the creation. It would be a lengthy task to set out in order the particular passages which refer to this 
matter; but though we set out only a few from among the many instances of the inspired testimony, our 
argument is surely equally convincing, since each of the divine words, albeit the least, has equal force for 
declaration of the truth. Seeing, then, that our conception of existences is divided into two, the creation 
and the uncreated Nature, if the present contention of our adversaries should prevail, so that we should 
say that the Son of God is created, we should be absolutely compelled either to set at naught the 
proclamation of the Gospel, and to refuse to worship that God the Word Who was in the beginning, on the 
ground that we must not address worship to the creation, or, if these marvels recorded in the Gospels are 
too urgent for us, by which we are led to reverence and to worship Him Who is displayed in them, to 
place, in that case, the created and the Uncreated on the same level of honour; seeing that if, according to 
our adversaries’ opinion, even the created God is worshipped, though having in His nature no prerogative 
above the rest of the creation, and if this view should get the upper hand, the doctrines of religion will be 
entirely transformed to a kind of anarchy and democratic independence. For when men believe that the 
nature they worship is not one, but have their thoughts turned away to diverse Godheads, there will be 
none who will stay the conception of the Deity in its progress through creation, but the Divine element, 
once recognized in creation, will become a stepping-stone to the like conception in the case of that which 
is next contemplated, and that again for the next in order, and as a result of this inferential process the 
error will extend to all things, as the first deceit makes its way by contiguous cases even to the very last. 


To show that I am not making a random statement beyond what probability admits of, I will cite as a 
credible testimony in favour of my assertion the error which still prevails among the heathen . Seeing that 
they, with their untrained and narrow intelligence, were disposed to look with wonder on the beauties of 
nature, not employing the things they beheld as a leader and guide to the beauty of the Nature that 
transcends them, they rather made their intelligence halt on arriving at the objects of its apprehension, 
and marvelled at each part of the creation severally—for this cause they did not stay their conception of 
the Deity at any single one of the things they beheld, but deemed everything they looked on in creation to 
be divine. And thus with the Egyptians, as the error developed its force more in respect of intellectual 
objects, the countless forms of spiritual beings were reckoned to be so many natures of Gods; while with 
the Babylonians the unerring circuit of the firmament was accounted a God, to whom they also gave the 
name of Bel. So, too, the foolishness of the heathen deifying individually the seven successive spheres, 
one bowed down to one, another to another, according to some individual form of error. For as they 
perceived all these circles moving in mutual relation, seeing that they had gone astray as to the most 
exalted, they maintained the same error by logical sequence, even to the last of them. And in addition to 
these, the aether itself, and the atmosphere diffused beneath it, the earth and sea and the subterranean 
region, and in the earth itself all things which are useful or needful for man’s life,—of all these there was 
none which they held to be without part or lot in the Divine nature, but they bowed down to each of them, 
bringing themselves, by means of some one of the objects conspicuous in the creation, into bondage to all 
the successive parts of the creation, in such a way that, had the act of reverencing the creation been from 
the beginning even to them a thing evidently unlawful, they would not have been led astray into this 
deceit of polytheism. Let us look to it, then, lest we too share the same fate,—we who in being taught by 
Scripture to reverence the true Godhead, were trained to consider all created existence as external to the 
Divine nature, and to worship and revere that uncreated Nature alone, Whose characteristic and token is 
that it never either begins to be or ceases to be; since the great Isaiah thus speaks of the Divine nature 
with reference to these doctrines, in his exalted utterance,—who speaks in the person of the Deity, “I am 
the first, and hereafter am I, and no God was before Me, and no God shall be after Me .” For knowing 


more perfectly than all others the mystery of the religion of the Gospel, this great prophet, who foretold 
even that marvellous sign concerning the Virgin, and gave us the good tidings of the birth of the Child, 
and clearly pointed out to us that Name of the Son,—he, in a word, who by the Spirit includes in himself 
all the truth,—in order that the characteristic of the Divine Nature, whereby we discern that which really 
is from that which came into being, might be made as plain as possible to all, utters this saying in the 
person of God: “I am the first, and hereafter am I, and before Me no God hath been, and after Me is 
none.” Since, then, neither is that God which was before God, nor is that God which is after God, (for that 
which is after God is the creation, and that which is anterior to God is nothing, and Nothing is not God;— 
or one should rather say, that which is anterior to God is God in His eternal blessedness, defined in 
contradistinction to Nothing ;—since, I say, this inspired utterance was spoken by the mouth of the 
prophet, we learn by his means the doctrine that the Divine Nature is one, continuous with Itself and 
indiscerptible, not admitting in Itself priority and posteriority, though it be declared in Trinity, and with no 
one of the things we contemplate in it more ancient or more recent than another. Since, then, the saying 
is the saying of God, whether you grant that the words are the words of the Father or of the Son, the 
orthodox doctrine is equally upheld by either. For if it is the Father that speaks thus, He bears witness to 
the Son that He is not “after” Himself: for if the Son is God, and whatever is “after” the Father is not God, 
it is clear that the saying bears witness to the truth that the Son is in the Father, and not after the Father. 
If, on the other hand, one were to grant that this utterance is of the Son, the phrase, “None hath been 
before Me,” will be a clear intimation that He Whom we contemplate “in the Beginning “ is apprehended 
together with the eternity of the Beginning. If, then, anything is “after” God, this is discovered, by the 
passages quoted, to be a creature, and not God: for He says, “That which is after Me is not God .” 


S:2. HE THEN EXPLAINS THE PHRASE OF S. PETER, “HIM GOD MADE LORD AND CHRIST.” AND HEREIN HE SETS 
FORTH THE OPPOSING STATEMENT OF EUNOMIUS, WHICH HE MADE ON ACCOUNT OF SUCH PHRASE AGAINST 
S. BASIL, AND HIS LURKING REVILINGS AND INSULTS 


Now that we have had presented to us this preliminary view of existences, it may be opportune to 
examine the passage before us. It is said, then, by Peter to the Jews, “Him God made Lord and Christ, this 
Jesus Whom ye crucified ,” while on our part it is said that it is not pious to refer the word “made” to the 
Divine Nature of the Only-begotten, but that it is to be referred to that “form of a servant ,” which came 
into being by the Incarnation , in the due time of His appearing in the flesh; and, on the other hand, those 
who press the phrase the contrary way say that in the word “made” the Apostle indicates the pretemporal 
generation of the Son. We shall, therefore, set forth the passage in the midst, and after a detailed 
examination of both the suppositions, leave the judgment of the truth to our reader. Of our adversaries’ 
view Eunomius himself may be a sufficient advocate, for he contends gallantly on the matter, so that in 
going through his argument word by word we shall completely follow out the reasoning of those who 
strive against us: and we ourselves will act as champion of the doctrine on our side as best we may, 
following so far as we are able the line of the argument previously set forth by the great Basil. But do you, 
who by your reading act as judges in the cause, “execute true judgment,” as one of the prophets says, not 
awarding the victory to contentious preconceptions, but to the truth as it is manifested by examination. 
And now let the accuser of our doctrines come forward, and read his indictment, as in a court of law. 


“In addition, moreover, to what we have mentioned, by his refusal to take the word made’ as referring to 
the essence of the Son, and withal by his being ashamed of the Cross, he ascribes to the Apostles what no 
one even of those who have done their best to speak ill of them on the score of stupidity, lays to their 
charge; and at the same time he clearly introduces, by his doctrines and arguments, two Christs and two 
Lords; for he says that it was not the Word Who was in the beginning Whom God made Lord and Christ, 
but He Who emptied Himself to take the form of a servant ,’ and was crucified through weakness .’ At all 
events the great Basil writes expressly as follows :—Nor, moreover, is it the intention of the Apostle to 
present to us that existence of the Only-begotten which was before the ages (which is now the subject of 
our argument), for he clearly speaks, not of the very essence of God the Word, Who was in the beginning 
with God, but of Him Who emptied Himself to take the form of a servant, and became conformable to the 
body of our humiliation , and was crucified through weakness.’ And again, This is known to any one who 
even in a small degree applies his mind to the meaning of the Apostle’s words, that he is not setting forth 
to us the mode of the Divine existence, but is introducing the terms which belong to the Incarnation; for 
he says, Him God made Lord and Christ, this Jesus Whom ye crucified, evidently laying stress by the 
demonstrative word on that in Him which was human and was seen by all .’ 


“This, then, is what the man has to say who substitutes,—for we may not speak of it as application,’ lest 
any one should blame for such madness men holy and chosen for the preaching of godliness, so as to 
reproach their doctrine with a fall into such extravagance,—who substitutes his own mind for the 
intention of the Apostles! With what confusion are they not filled, who refer their own nonsense to the 
memory of the saints! With what absurdity do they not abound, who imagine that the man emptied 
himself’ to become man, and who maintain that He Who by obedience humbled himself’ to take the form 
of a servant was made conformable to men even before He took that form upon Him! Who, pray, ye most 
reckless of men, when he has the form of a servant, takes the form of a servant? and how can any one 
empty himself’ to become the very thing which he is? You will find no contrivance to meet this, bold as you 
are in saying or thinking things uncontrivable. Are you not verily of all men most miserable, who suppose 
that a man has suffered death for all men, and ascribe your own redemption to him? For if it is not of the 


Word Who was in the beginning and was God that the blessed Peter speaks, but of him who was seen,’ and 
who emptied Himself,’ as Basil says, and if the man who was seen emptied Himself’ to take the form of a 
servant,’ and He Who emptied Himself’ to take the form of a servant,’ emptied Himself to come into being 
as man, then the man who was seen emptied himself to come into being as man . The very nature of 
things is repugnant to this; and it is expressly contradicted by that writer who celebrates this dispensation 
in his discourse concerning the Divine Nature, when he says not that the man who was seen, but that the 
Word Who was in the beginning and was God took upon Him flesh, which is equivalent in other words to 
taking the form of a servant.’ If, then, you hold that these things are to be believed, depart from your 
error, and cease to believe that the man emptied himself’ to become man. And if you are not able to 
persuade those who will not be persuaded, destroy their incredulity by another saying, a second decision 
against them. Remember him who says, Who being in the form of God thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God, but emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant.’ There is none among men who will 
appropriate this phrase to himself. None of the saints that ever lived was the Only-begotten God and 
became man:—for that is what it means to take the form of a servant,’ being in the form of God.’ If, then, 
the blessed Peter speaks of Him Who emptied Himself’ to take the form of a servant,’ and if He Who was 
in the form of God’ did empty Himself’ to take the form of a servant,’ and if He Who in the beginning was 
God, being the Word and the Only-begotten God, is He Who was in the form of God,’ then the blessed 
Peter speaks to us of Him Who was in the beginning and was God, and expounds to us that it was He Who 
became Lord and Christ. This, then, is the conflict which Basil wages against himself, and he clearly 
appears neither to have applied his own mind to the intention of the Apostles,’ nor to be able to preserve 
the sequence of his own arguments; for, according to them, he must, if he is conscious of their 
irreconcilable character, admit that the Word Who was in the beginning and was God became Lord; or if 
he tries to fit together statements that are mutually conflicting, and contentiously stands by them, he will 
add to them others yet more hostile, and maintain that there are two Christs and two Lords. For if the 
Word that was in the beginning and was God be one, and He Who emptied Himself’ and took the form of a 
servant’ be another, and if God the Word, by Whom are all things, be Lord, and this Jesus, Who was 
crucified after all things had come into being, be Lord also, there are, according to his view, two Lords 
and Christs. Our author, then, cannot by any argument clear himself from this manifest blasphemy. But if 
any one were to say in support of him that the Word Who was in the beginning is indeed the same Who 
became Lord, but that He became Lord and Christ in respect of His presence in the flesh, He will surely 
be constrained to say that the Son was not Lord before His presence in the flesh. At all events, even if 
Basil and his faithless followers falsely proclaim two Lords and two Christs, for us there is one Lord and 
Christ, by Whom all things were made, not becoming Lord by way of promotion, but existing before all 
creation and before all ages, the Lord Jesus, by Whom are all things, while all the saints with one 
harmonious voice teach us this truth and proclaim it as the most excellent of doctrines. Here the blessed 
John teaches us that God the Word, by Whom all things were made, has become incarnate, saying, And the 
Word was made flesh ‘; here the most admirable Paul, urging those who attend to him to humility, speaks 
of Christ Jesus, Who was in the form of God, and emptied Himself to take the form of a servant, and was 
humbled to death, even the death of the Cross ; and again in another passage calls Him Who was crucified 
the Lord of Glory’: for had they known it,’ he says, they would not have crucified the Lord of Glory ‘. 
Indeed, he speaks far more openly than this of the very essential nature by the name of Lord,’ where he 
says, Now the Lord is the Spirit ‘. If then, the Word Who was in the beginning, in that He is Spirit, is Lord, 
and the Lord of glory, and if God made Him Lord and Christ, it was the very Spirit and God the Word that 
God so made, and not some other Lord Whom Basil dreams about.” 


S:3. A REMARKABLE AND ORIGINAL REPLY TO THESE UTTERANCES, AND A DEMONSTRATION OF THE POWER OF 
THE CRUCIFIED, AND OF THE FACT THAT THIS SUBJECTION WAS OF THE HUMAN NATURE, NOT THAT WHICH 
THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN HAS FROM THE FATHER. ALSO AN EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURE OF THE CROSS, AND OF 
THE APPELLATION “CHRIST,” AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE GOOD GIFTS BESTOWED ON THE HUMAN NATURE BY 
THE GODHEAD WHICH WAS COMMINGLED WITH IT 


Well, such is his accusation. But I think it necessary in the first place to go briefly, by way of summary, 
over the points that he urges, and then to proceed to correct by my argument what he has said, that those 
who are judging the truth may find it easy to remember the indictment against us, which we have to 
answer, and that we may be able to dispose of each of the charges in regular order. He says that we are 
ashamed of the Cross of Christ, and slander the saints, and say that a man has “emptied himself” to 
become man, and suppose that the Lord had the “form of a servant” before His presence by the 
Incarnation, and ascribe our redemption to a man, and speak in our doctrine of two Christs and two 
Lords, or, if we do not do this, then we deny that the Only-begotten was Lord and Christ before the 
Passion. So that we may avoid this blasphemy, he will have us confess that the essence of the Son has 
been made, on the ground that the Apostle Peter by his own voice establishes such a doctrine. This is the 
substance of the accusation; for all that he has been at the trouble of saying by way of abuse of ourselves, 
I will pass by in silence, as being not at all to the point. It may be that this rhetorical stroke of phrases 
framed according to some artificial theory is the ordinary habit of those who play the rhetorician, an 
invention to swell the bulk of their indictment. Let our sophist then use his art to display his insolence, 
and vaunt his strength in reproaches against us, showing off his strokes in the intervals of the contest; let 
him call us foolish, call us of all men most reckless, of all men most miserable, full of confusion and 
absurdity, and make light of us at his good pleasure in any way he likes, and we will bear it; for to a 
reasonable man disgrace lies, not in hearing one who abuses him, but in making retort to what he says. 


There may even be some good in his expenditure of breath against us; for it may be that while he occupies 
his railing tongue in denouncing us he will at all events make some truce in his conflict against God. So let 
him take his fill of insolence as he likes: none will reply to him. For if a man has foul and loathsome 
breath, by reason of bodily disorder, or of some pestilential and malignant disease, he would not rouse any 
healthy person to emulate his misfortune so that one should choose, by himself acquiring disease, to 
repay, in the same evil kind, the unpleasantness of the man’s ill odour. Such men our common nature bids 
us to pity, not to imitate. And so let us pass by everything of this kind which by mockery, indignation, 
provocation, and abuse, he has assiduously mixed up with his argument, and examine only his arguments 
as they concern the doctrinal points at issue. We shall begin again, then, from the beginning, and meet 
each of his charges in turn. 


The beginning of his accusation was that we are ashamed of the Cross of Him Who for our sakes 
underwent the Passion. Surely he does not intend to charge against us also that we preach the doctrine of 
dissimilarity in essence! Why, it is rather to those who turn aside to this opinion that the reproach belongs 
of going about to make the Cross a shameful thing. For if by both parties alike the dispensation of the 
Passion is held as part of the faith, while we hold it necessary to honour, even as the Father is honoured, 
the God Who was manifested by the Cross, and they find the Passion a hindrance to glorifying the Only- 
begotten God equally with the Father that begat Him, then our sophist’s charges recoil upon himself, and 
in the words with which he imagines himself to be accusing us, he is publishing his own doctrinal impiety. 
For it is clear that the reason why he sets the Father above the Son, and exalts Him with supreme honour, 
is this,—that in Him is not seen the shame of the Cross: and the reason why he asseverates that the 
nature of the Son varies in the sense of inferiority is this,—that the reproach of the Cross is referred to 
Him alone, and does not touch the Father. And let no one think that in saying this I am only following the 
general drift of his composition, for in going through all the blasphemy of his speech, which is there 
laboriously brought together, I found, in a passage later than that before us, this very blasphemy clearly 
expressed in undisguised language; and I propose to set forth, in the orderly course of my own argument, 
what they have written, which runs thus:—”If,” he says, “he can show that the God Who is over all, Who is 
the unapproachable Light, was incarnate, or could be incarnate, came under authority, obeyed commands, 
came under the laws of men, bore the Cross, then let him say that the Light is equal to the Light.” Who 
then is it who is ashamed of the Cross? he who, even after the Passion, worships the Son equally with the 
Father, or he who even before the Passion insults Him, not only by ranking Him with the creation, but by 
maintaining that He is of passible nature, on the ground that He could not have come to experience His 
sufferings had He not had a nature capable of such sufferings? We on our part assert that even the body 
in which He underwent His Passion, by being mingled with the Divine Nature, was made by that 
commixture to be that which the assuming Nature is. So far are we from entertaining any low idea 
concerning the Only-begotten God, that if anything belonging to our lowly nature was assumed in His 
dispensation of love for man, we believe that even this was transformed to what is Divine and 
incorruptible ; but Eunomius makes the suffering of the Cross to be a sign of divergence in essence, in the 
sense of inferiority, considering, I know not how, the surpassing act of power, by which He was able to 
perform this, to be an evidence of weakness; failing to perceive the fact that, while nothing which moves 
according to its own nature is looked upon as surprisingly wonderful, all things that overpass the 
limitations of their own nature become especially the objects of admiration, and to them every ear is 
turned, every mind is attentive, in wonder at the marvel. And hence it is that all who preach the word 
point out the wonderful character of the mystery in this respect,—that “God was manifested in the flesh ,” 
that “the Word was made flesh ,” that “the Light shined in darkness ,” “the Life tasted death,” and all such 
declarations which the heralds of the faith are wont to make, whereby is increased the marvellous 
character of Him Who manifested the superabundance of His power by means external to his own nature. 
But though they think fit to make this a subject for their insolence, though they make the dispensation of 
the Cross a reason for partitioning off the Son from equality of glory with the Father, we believe, as those 
“who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word “ delivered to us by the Holy 
Scriptures, that the God who was in the beginning, “afterwards,” as Baruch says, “was seen upon the 
earth, and conversed with men ,” and, becoming a ransom for our death, loosed by His own resurrection 
the bonds of death, and by Himself made the resurrection a way for all flesh , and being on the same 
throne and in the same glory with His own Father, will in the day of judgment give sentence upon those 
who are judged, according to the desert of the lives they have led. These are the things which we believe 
concerning Him Who was crucified, and for this cause we cease not to extol Him exceedingly, according to 
the measure of our powers, that He Who by reason of His unspeakable and unapproachable greatness is 
not comprehensible by any, save by Himself and the Father and the Holy Spirit, He, I say, was able even to 
descend to community with our weakness. But they adduce this proof of the Son’s alienation in nature 
from the Father, that the Lord was manifested by the flesh and by the Cross, arguing on the ground that 
the Father’s nature remained pure in impassibility, and could not in any way admit of a community which 
tended to passion, while the Son, by reason of the divergence of His nature by way of humiliation, was not 
incapable of being brought to experience the flesh and death, seeing that the change of condition was not 
great, but one which took place in a certain sense from one like state to another state kindred and 
homogeneous, because the nature of man is created, and the nature of the Only-begotten is created also. 
Who then is fairly charged with being ashamed of the Cross? he who speaks basely of it , or he who 
contends for its more exalted aspect? I know not whether our accuser, who thus abases the God Who was 
made known upon the Cross, has heard the lofty speech of Paul, in what terms and at what length he 
discourses with his exalted lips concerning that Cross. For he, who was able to make himself known by 


miracles so many and so great, says, “God forbid that I should glory in anything else, than in the Cross of 
Christ .” And to the Corinthians he says that the word of the Cross is “the power of God to them that are 
in a state of salvation .” To the Ephesians, moreover, he describes by the figure of the Cross the power 
that controls and holds together the universe, when he expresses a desire that they may be exalted to 
know the exceeding glory of this power, calling it height, and depth, and breadth, and length , speaking of 
the several projections we behold in the figure of the Cross by their proper names, so that he calls the 
upper part “height,” and that which is below, on the opposite side of the junction, “depth,” while by the 
name “length and breadth” he indicates the cross-beam projecting to either side, that hereby might be 
manifested this great mystery, that both things in heaven, and things under the earth, and all the furthest 
bounds of the things that are, are ruled and sustained by Him Who gave an example of this unspeakable 
and mighty power in the figure of the Cross. But I think there is no need to contend further with such 
objections, as I judge it superfluous to be anxious about urging arguments against calumny when even a 
few words suffice to show the truth. Let us therefore pass on to another charge. 


He says that by us the saints are slandered. Well, if he has heard it himself, let him tell us the words of our 
defamation: if he thinks we have uttered it to others, let him show the truth of his charge by witnesses: if 
he demonstrates it from what we have written, let him read the words, and we will bear the blame. But he 
cannot bring forward anything of the kind: our writings are open for examination to any one who desires 
it. If it was not said to himself, and he has not heard it from others, and has no proof to offer from our 
writings, I think he who has to make answer on this point may well hold his peace: silence is surely the 
fitting answer to an unfounded charge. 


The Apostle Peter says, “God made this Jesus, Whom ye crucified, Lord and Christ .” We, learning this 
from him, say that the whole context of the passage tends one way,—the Cross itself, the human name, the 
indicative turn of the phrase. For the word of the Scripture says that in regard to one person two things 
were wrought,—by the Jews, the Passion, and by God, honour; not as though one person had suffered and 
another had been honoured by exaltation: and he further explains this yet more clearly by his words in 
what follows, “being exalted by the right hand of God.” Who then was “exalted”? He that was lowly, or He 
that was the Highest? and what else is the lowly, but the Humanity? what else is the Highest, but the 
Divinity? Surely, God needs not to be exalted, seeing that He is the Highest. It follows, then, that the 
Apostle’s meaning is that the Humanity was exalted: and its exaltation was effected by its becoming Lord 
and Christ. And this took place after the Passion. It is not therefore the pre-temporal existence of the Lord 
which the Apostle indicates by the word “made,” but that change of the lowly to the lofty which was 
effected “by the right hand of God.” Even by this phrase is declared the mystery of godliness; for he who 
says “exalted by the right hand of God” manifestly reveals the unspeakable dispensation of this mystery, 
that the Right Hand of God, that made all things that are, (which is the Lord, by Whom all things were 
made, and without Whom nothing that is subsists,) Itself raised to Its own height the Man united with It, 
making Him also to be what It is by nature. Now It is Lord and King: Christ is the King’s name: these 
things It made Him too. For as He was highly exalted by being in the Highest, so too He became all else,— 
Immortal in the Immortal, Light in the Light, Incorruptible in the Incorruptible, Invisible in the Invisible, 
Christ in the Christ, Lord in the Lord. For even in physical combinations. when one of the combined parts 
exceeds the other in a great degree, the inferior is wont to change completely to that which is more 
potent. And this we are plainly taught by the voice of the Apostle Peter in his mystic discourse, that the 
lowly nature of Him Who was crucified through weakness, (and weakness, as we have heard from the 
Lord, marks the flesh ,) that lowly nature, I say, by virtue of its combination with the infinite and 
boundless element of good, remained no longer in its own measures and properties, but was by the Right 
Hand of God raised up together with Itself, and became Lord instead of servant, Christ a King instead of a 
subject, Highest instead of Lowly, God instead of man. What handle then against the saints did he who 
pretends to give warning against us in defence of the Apostles find in the material of our writings? Let us 
pass over this charge also in silence; for I think it a mean and unworthy thing to stand up against charges 
that are false and unfounded. Let us pass on to the more pressing part of his accusation. 


S:4. HE SHOWS THE FALSEHOOD OF EUNOMIUS’ CALUMNIOUS CHARGE THAT THE GREAT BASIL HAD SAID THAT 
“MAN WAS EMPTIED TO BECOME MAN,” AND DEMONSTRATES THAT THE “EMPTYING” OF THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN 
TOOK PLACE WITH A VIEW TO THE RESTORATION TO LIFE OF THE MAN WHO HAD SUFFERED 


He asserts that we say that man has emptied Himself to become man, and that He Who by obedience 
humbled Himself to the form of the servant shared the form of men even before He took that form. No 
change has been made in the wording; we have simply transferred the very words from his speech to our 
own. Now if there is anything of this sort in our writings, (for I call my master’s writings ours) let no one 
blame our orator for calumny. I ask for all regard for the truth: and we ourselves will give evidence. But if 
there is nothing of all this in our writings, while his language not merely lays blame upon us, but is 
indignant and wrathful as if the matter were clearly proved, calling us full of absurdity, nonsense, 
confusion, inconsistency, and so on, I am at a loss to see the right course to take. Just as men who are 
perplexed at the groundless rages of madmen can decide upon no plan to follow, so I myself can find no 
device to meet this perplexity. Our master says (for I will again recite his argument verbally), “He is not 
setting forth to us the mode of the Divine existence, but the terms which belong to the Incarnation.” Our 
accuser starts from this point, and says that we maintain that man emptied Himself to become man! What 
community is there between one statement and the other? If we say that the Apostle has not set forth to 


us the mode of the Divine existence, but points by his phrase to the dispensation of the Passion, we are on 
this ground charged with speaking of the “emptying” of man to become man, and with saying that the 
“form of the servant” had pretemporal existence, and that the Man Who was born of Mary existed before 
the coming in the flesh! Well, I think it superfluous to spend time in discussing what is admitted, seeing 
that truth itself frees us from the charge. In a case, indeed, where one may have given the calumniators 
some handle against oneself, it is proper to resist accusers: but where there is no danger of being 
suspected of some absurd charge, the accusation becomes a proof, not of the false charge made against 
him who is calumniated, but of the madness of the accuser. As, however, in dealing with the charge of 
being ashamed of the Cross, we showed by our examination that the charge recoiled upon the accuser, so 
we shall show how this charge too returns upon those who make it, since it is they, and not we, who lay 
down the doctrine of the change of the Son from like to like in the dispensation of the Passion. We will 
examine briefly, bringing them side by side, the statements of each party. We say that the Only-begotten 
God, having by His own agency brought all things into being, by Himself has full power over all things, 
while the nature of man is also one of the things that were made by Him: and that when this had fallen 
away to evil, and come to be in the destruction of death, He by His own agency drew it up once more to 
immortal life, by means of the Man in whom He tabernacled, taking to Himself humanity in completeness, 
and that He mingled His life-giving power with our mortal and perishable nature, and changed, by the 
combination with Himself, our deadness to living grace and power. And this we declare to be the mystery 
of the Lord according to the flesh, that He Who is immutable came to be in that which is mutable, to the 
end that altering it for the better, and changing it from the worse, He might abolish the evil which is 
mingled with our mutable condition, destroying the evil in Himself. For “our God is a consuming fire ,” by 
whom all the material of wickedness is done away. This is our statement. What does our accuser say? Not 
that He Who was immutable and uncreated was mingled with that which came into being by creation, and 
which had therefore suffered a change in the direction of evil; but he does say that He, being Himself 
created, came to that which was kindred and homogeneous with Himself, not coming from a transcendent 
nature to put on the lowlier nature by reason of His love to man, but becoming that very thing which He 
was. 


For as regards the general character of the appellation, the name of “creature” is one, as predicated of all 
things that have come into being from nothing, while the divisions into sections of the things which we 
contemplate as included in the term “creature,” are separated one from the other by the variation of their 
properties: so that if He is created, and man is created, He was “emptied,” to use Eunomius’ phrase, to 
become Himself, and changed His place, not from the transcendent to the lowly, but from what is similar 
in kind to what (save in regard of the special character of body and the incorporeal) is similar in dignity. 
To whom now will the just vote of those who have to try our cause be given, or who will seem to them to 
be under the weight of these charges? he who says that the created was saved by the uncreated God, or 
he who refers the cause of our salvation to the creature? Surely the judgment of pious men is not 
doubtful. For any one who knows clearly the difference which there is between the created and the 
uncreated, (terms of which the divergence is marked by dominion and slavery, since the uncreated God, as 
the prophet says, “ruleth with His power for ever ,” while all things in the creation are servants to Him, 
according to the voice of the same prophet, which says “all things serve Thee ,”) he, I say, who carefully 
considers these matters, surely cannot fail to recognize the person who makes the Only-begotten change 
from servitude to servitude. For if, according to Paul, the whole creation “is in bondage ,” and if, 
according to Eunomius, the essential nature of the Only-begotten is created, our adversaries maintain, 
surely, by their doctrines, not that the master was mingled with the servant, but that a servant came to be 
among servants. As for our saying that the Lord was in the form of a servant before His presence in the 
flesh, that is just like charging us with saying that the stars are black and the sun misty, and the sky low, 
and water dry, and so on:—a man who does not maintain a charge on the ground of what he has heard, but 
makes up what seems good to him at his own sweet will, need not be sparing in making against us such 
charges as these. It is just the same thing for us to be called to account for the one set of charges as for 
the other, so far as concerns the fact that they have no basis for them in anything that we have said. How 
could one who says distinctly that the true Son was in the glory of the Father, insult the eternal glory of 
the Only-begotten by conceiving it to have been “in the form of a servant”? When our author thinks proper 
to speak evil of us, and at the same time takes care to present his case with some appearance of truth, it 
may perhaps not be superfluous or useless to rebut his unfounded accusations. 


S:5. THEREAFTER HE SHOWS THAT THERE ARE NOT TWO CHRISTS OR TWO LORDS, BUT ONE CHRIST AND ONE 
LORD, AND THAT THE DIVINE NATURE, AFTER MINGLING WITH THE HUMAN, PRESERVED THE PROPERTIES OF 
EACH NATURE WITHOUT CONFUSION, AND DECLARES THAT THE OPERATIONS ARE, BY REASON OF THE UNION, 
PREDICATED OF THE TWO NATURES IN COMMON, IN THE SENSE THAT THE LORD TOOK UPON HIMSELF THE 
SUFFERINGS OF THE SERVANT, AND THE HUMANITY IS GLORIFIED WITH HIM IN THE HONOUR THAT IS THE 
LORD’S, AND THAT BY THE POWER OF THE DIVINE NATURE THAT IS MADE ANEW, CONFORMABLY WITH THAT 
DIVINE NATURE ITSELF 


His next charge too has its own absurdity of the same sort. For he reproaches us with saying that there 
are “two Christs,” and “two Lords,” without being able to make good his charge from our words, but 
employing falsehood at discretion to suit his fancy. Since, then, he deems it within his power to say what 
he likes, why does he utter his falsehood with such care about detail, and maintain that we speak but of 
two Christs? Let him say, if he likes, that we preach ten Christs, or ten times ten, or extend the number to 


a thousand, that he may handle his calumny more vigorously. For blasphemy is equally involved in the 
doctrine of two Christs, and in that of more, and the character of the two charges is also equally devoid of 
proof. When he shows, then, that we do speak of two Christs, let him have a verdict against us, as much as 
though he had given proof of ten thousand. But he says that he convicts us by our own statements. Well, 
let us look once more at those words of our master by means of which he thinks to raise his charges 
against us. He says “he” (he, that is, who says “Him God made Lord and Christ, this Jesus Whom ye 
crucified”) “is not setting forth to us the mode of the Divine existence, but the terms which belong to the 
Incarnation . . . laying stress by the demonstrative word on that in Him which was human and was seen by 
all.” This is what he wrote. But whence has Eunomius managed by these words to bring on the stage his 
“two Christs”? Does saying that the demonstrative word lays stress on that which is visible, convey the 
proof of maintaining “two Christs”? Ought we (to avoid being charged with speaking of “two Highests”) to 
deny the fact that by Him the Lord was highly exalted after His Passion? seeing that God the Word, Who 
was in the beginning, was Highest, and was also highly exalted after His Passion when He rose from the 
dead, as the Apostle says. We must of necessity choose one of two courses—either say that He was highly 
exalted after the Passion (which is just the same as saying that He was made Lord and Christ), and be 
impeached by Eunomius, or, if we avoid the accusation, deny the confession of the high exaltation of Him 
Who suffered. 


Now at this point it seems right to put forward once more our accuser’s statement in support of our own 
defence. We shall therefore repeat word for word the statement laid down by him, which supports our 
argument as follows:—”’The blessed John,” he says, “teaches us that God the Word, by Whom all things 
were made, has become incarnate, saying And the Word was made flesh.’” Does he understand what he is 
writing when he adds this to his own argument? I can hardly myself think that the same man can at once 
be aware of the meaning of these words and contend against our statement. For if any one examines the 
words carefully, he will find that there is no mutual conflict between what is said by us and what is said by 
him. For we both consider the dispensation in the flesh apart, and regard the Divine power in itself: and 
he, in like manner with ourselves, says that the Word that was in the beginning has been manifested in 
the flesh: yet no one ever charged him, nor does he charge himself, with preaching “two Words,” Him Who 
was in the beginning, and Him Who was made flesh; for he knows, surely, that the Word is identical with 
the Word, He who appeared in the flesh with Him Who was with God. But the flesh was not identical with 
the Godhead, till this too was transformed to the Godhead, so that of necessity one set of attributes befits 
God the Word, and a different set of attributes befits the “form of the servant .” If, then, in view of sucha 
confession, he does not reproach himself with the duality of Words, why are we falsely charged with 
dividing the object of our faith into “two Christs”?—we, who say that He Who was highly exalted after His 
Passion, was made Lord and Christ by His union with Him Who is verily Lord and Christ, knowing by what 
we have learnt that the Divine Nature is always one and the same, and with the same mode of existence, 
while the flesh in itself is that which reason and sense apprehend concerning it, but when mixed with the 
Divine no longer remains in its own limitations and properties, but is taken up to that which is 
overwhelming and transcendent. Our contemplation, however, of the respective properties of the flesh 
and of the Godhead remains free from confusion, so long as each of these is contemplated by itself, as, for 
example, “the Word was before the ages, but the flesh came into being in the last times”: but one could 
not reverse this statement, and say that the latter is pretemporal, or that the Word has come into being in 
the last times. The flesh is of a passible, the Word of an operative nature: and neither is the flesh capable 
of making the things that are, nor is the power possessed by the Godhead capable of suffering. The Word 
was in the beginning with God, the man was subject to the trial of death; and neither was the Human 
Nature from everlasting, nor the Divine Nature mortal: and all the rest of the attributes are contemplated 
in the same way. It is not the Human Nature that raises up Lazarus, nor is it the power that cannot suffer 
that weeps for him when he lies in the grave: the tear proceeds from the Man, the life from the true Life. 
It is not the Human Nature that feeds the thousands, nor is it omnipotent might that hastens to the fig- 
tree. Who is it that is weary with the journey, and Who is it that by His word made all the world subsist? 
What is the brightness of the glory, and what is that that was pierced with the nails? What form is it that is 
buffeted in the Passion, and what form is it that is glorified from everlasting? So much as this is clear, 
(even if one does not follow the argument into detail,) that the blows belong to the servant in whom the 
Lord was, the honours to the Lord Whom the servant compassed about, so that by reason of contact and 
the union of Natures the proper attributes of each belong to both , as the Lord receives the stripes of the 
servant, while the servant is glorified with the honour of the Lord; for this is why the Cross is said to be 
the Cross of the Lord of glory , and why every tongue confesses that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father . 


But if we are to discuss the other points in the same way, let us consider what it is that dies, and what it is 
that destroys death; what it is that is renewed, and what it is that empties itself. The Godhead “empties” 
Itself that It may come within the capacity of the Human Nature, and the Human Nature is renewed by 
becoming Divine through its commixture with the Divine. For as air is not retained in water when it is 
dragged down by some weighty body and left in the depth of the water, but rises quickly to its kindred 
element, while the water is often raised up together with the air in its upward rush, being moulded by the 
circle of air into a convex shape with a slight and membrane-like surface, so too, when the true Life that 
underlay the flesh sped up, after the Passion, to Itself, the flesh also was raised up with It, being forced 
upwards from corruption to incorruptibility by the Divine immortality. And as fire that lies in wood hidden 
below the surface is often unobserved by the senses of those who see, or even touch it, but is manifest 


when it blazes up, so too, at His death (which He brought about at His will, Who separated His soul from 
His Body, Who said to His own Father “Into Thy hands I commend My Spirit ,” Who, as He says, “had 
power to lay it down and had power to take it again “), He Who, because He is the Lord of glory, despised 
that which is shame among men, having concealed, as it were, the flame of His life in His bodily Nature, 
by the dispensation of His death , kindled and inflamed it once more by the power of His own Godhead, 
fostering into life that which had been brought to death, having infused with the infinity of His Divine 
power that humble first-fruits of our nature, made it also to be that which He Himself was—making the 
servile form to be Lord, and the Man born of Mary to be Christ, and Him Who was crucified through 
weakness to be Life and power, and making all that is piously conceived to be in God the Word to be also 
in that which the Word assumed, so that these attributes no longer seem to be in either Nature by way of 
division, but that the perishable Nature being, by its commixture with the Divine, made anew in 
conformity with the Nature that overwhelms it, participates in the power of the Godhead, as if one were to 
say that mixture makes a drop of vinegar mingled in the deep to be sea, by reason that the natural quality 
of this liquid does not continue in the infinity of that which overwhelms it . This is our doctrine, which 
does not, as Eunomius charges against it, preach a plurality of Christs, but the union of the Man with the 
Divinity, and which calls by the name of “making” the transmutation of the Mortal to the Immortal, of the 
Servant to the Lord, of Sin to Righteousness, of the Curse to the Blessing, of the Man to Christ. What 
further have our slanderers left to say, to show that we preach “two Christs” in our doctrine, if we refuse 
to say that He Who was in the beginning from the Father uncreatedly Lord, and Christ, and the Word, and 
God, was “made,” and declare that the blessed Peter was pointing briefly and incidentally to the mystery 
of the Incarnation, according to the meaning now explained, that the Nature which was crucified through 
weakness has Itself also, as we have said, become, by the overwhelming power of Him Who dwells in It, 
that which the Indweller Himself is in fact and in name, even Christ and Lord? 


Book VI 


S:1. THE SIXTH BOOK SHOWS THAT HE WHO CAME FOR MAN’S SALVATION WAS NOT A MERE MAN, AS 
EUNOMIUS, FALSELY SLANDERING HIM, AFFIRMED THAT THE GREAT BASIL HAD SAID, BUT THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN 
SON OF GOD, PUTTING ON HUMAN FLESH, AND BECOMING A MEDIATOR BETWEEN GOD AND MAN, ON WHOM 
WE BELIEVE, AS SUBJECT TO SUFFERING IN THE FLESH, BUT IMPASSIBLE IN HIS GODHEAD; AND 
DEMONSTRATES THE CALUMNY OF EUNOMIUS 


But I perceive that while the necessities of the subject compelled me to follow this line of thought, I have 
lingered too long over this passage . I must now resume the train of his complaints, that we may pass by 
none of the charges brought against us without an answer. And first I propose that we should examine this 
point, that he charges us with asserting that an ordinary man has wrought the salvation of the world. For 
although this point has been to some extent already cleared up by the investigations we have made, we 
shall yet briefly deal with it once more, that the mind of those who are acting as our judges on this 
slanderous accusation may be entirely freed from misapprehension. So far are we from referring to an 
ordinary man the cause of this great and unspeakable grace, that even if any should refer so great a boon 
to Peter and Paul, or to an angel from heaven, we should say with Paul, “let him be anathema .” For Paul 
was not crucified for us, nor were we baptized into a human name . Surely the doctrine which our 
adversaries oppose to the truth is not thereby strengthened when we confess that the saving power of 
Christ is more potent than human nature :—yet it may seem to be so, for their aim is to maintain at all 
points the difference of the essence of the Son from that of the Father, and they strive to show the 
dissimilarity of essence not only by the contrast of the Generated with the Ungenerate, but also by the 
opposition of the passible to the impassible. And while this is more openly maintained in the last part of 
their argument, it is also clearly shown in their present discourse . For if he finds fault with those who 
refer the Passion to the Human Nature, his intention is certainly to subject to the Passion the Godhead 
Itself. For our conception being twofold, and admitting of two developments, accordingly as the Divinity or 
the Humanity is held to have been in a condition of suffering, an attack on one of these views is clearly a 
maintaining of the other. Accordingly, if they find fault with those who look upon the Passion as 
concerning the Man, they will clearly approve those who say that the Godhead of the Son was subject to 
passion, and the position which these last maintain becomes an argument in favour of their own absurd 
doctrine. For if, according to their statement, the Godhead of the Son suffers, while that of the Father is 
preserved in absolute impassibility, then the impassible Nature is essentially different from that which 
admits passion. Seeing, therefore, that the dictum before us, though, so far as it is limited by number of 
words, it is a short one, yet affords principles and hypotheses for every kind of doctrinal pravity, it would 
seem right that our readers should require in our reply not so much brevity as soundness. We, then, 
neither attribute our own salvation to a man, nor admit that the incorruptible and Divine Nature is 
capable of suffering and mortality: but since we must assuredly believe the Divine utterances which 
declare to us that the Word that was in the beginning was God , and that afterward the Word made flesh 
was seen upon the earth and conversed with men , we admit in our creed those conceptions which are 
consonant with the Divine utterance. For when we hear that He is Light, and Power, and Righteousness, 
and Life, and Truth, and that by Him all things were made, we account all these and such-like statements 
as things to be believed, referring them to God the Word: but when we hear of pain, of slumber, of need, 
of trouble, of bonds, of nails, of the spear, of blood, of wounds, of burial, of the sepulchre, and all else of 
this kind, even if they are somewhat opposed to what has previously been stated, we none the less admit 
them to be things to be believed, and true, having regard to the flesh; which we receive by faith as 
conjoined with the Word. For as it is not possible to contemplate the peculiar attributes of the flesh as 
existing in the Word that was in the beginning, so also on the other hand we may not conceive those which 
are proper to the Godhead as existing in the nature of the flesh. As, therefore, the teaching of the Gospel 
concerning our Lord is mingled, partly of lofty and Divine ideas, partly of those which are lowly and 
human, we assign every particular phrase accordingly to one or other of these Natures which we conceive 
in the mystery, that which is human to the Humanity, that which is lofty to the Godhead, and say that, as 
God, the Son is certainly impassible and incapable of corruption: and whatever suffering is asserted 
concerning Him in the Gospel, He assuredly wrought by means of His Human Nature which admitted of 
such suffering. For verily the Godhead works the salvation of the world by means of that body which 
encompassed It, in such wise that the suffering was of the body, but the operation was of God; and even if 
some wrest to the support of the opposite doctrine the words of the Apostle, “God spared not His own 
Son, “ and, “God sent His own Son ,” and other similar phrases which seem to refer, in the matter of the 
Passion, to the Divine Nature, and not to the Humanity, we shall none the less refuse to abandon sound 
doctrine, seeing that Paul himself declares to us more clearly the mystery of this subject. For he 
everywhere attributes to the Human element in Christ the dispensation of the Passion, when he says, “for 
since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead ,” and, “God, sending His own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, condemned sin in the flesh “ (for he says, “in the flesh,” not “in the 
Godhead”); and “He was crucified through weakness” (where by “weakness” he means “the flesh”), “yet 


liveth by power “ (while he indicates by “power” the Divine Nature); and, “He died unto sin” (that is, with 
regard to the body), “but liveth unto God “ (that is, with regard to the Godhead, so that by these words it 
is established that, while the Man tasted death, the immortal Nature did not admit the suffering of death); 
and again; “He made Him to be sin for us, Who knew no sin ,” giving once more the name of “sin” to the 
flesh. 


S:2. THEN HE AGAIN MENTIONS S. PETER’S WORD, “MADE,” AND THE PASSAGE IN THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS, WHICH SAYS THAT JESUS WAS MADE BY GOD “AN APOSTLE AND HIGH PRIEST”: AND, AFTER GIVING A 
SUFFICIENT ANSWER TO THE CHARGES BROUGHT AGAINST HIM BY EUNOMIUS, SHOWS THAT EUNOMIUS 
HIMSELF SUPPORTS BASILS ARGUMENTS, AND SAYS THAT THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN SON, WHEN HE HAD PUT ON 
THE FLESH, BECAME LORD 


And although we make these remarks in passing, the parenthetic addition seems, perhaps, not less 
important than the main question before us. For since, when St. Peter says, “He made Him Lord and 
Christ ,” and again, when the Apostle Paul says to the Hebrews that He made Him a priest , Eunomius 
catches at the word “made” as being applicable to His pre-temporal existence, and thinks thereby to 
establish his doctrine that the Lord is a thing made , let him now listen to Paul when he says, “He made 
Him to be sin for us, Who knew not sin .” If he refers the word “made,” which is used of the Lord in the 
passages from the Epistle to the Hebrews, and from the words of Peter, to the pretemporal idea, he might 
fairly refer the word in that passage which says that God made Him to be sin, to the first existence of His 
essence, and try to show by this, as in the case of his other testimonies, that he was “made,” so as to refer 
the word “made” to the essence, acting consistently with himself, and to discern sin in that essence. But if 
he shrinks from this by reason of its manifest absurdity, and argues that, by saying, “He made Him to be 
sin,” the Apostle indicates the dispensation of the last times, let him persuade himself by the same train of 
reasoning that the word “made” refers to that dispensation in the other passages also. 


Let us, however, return to the point from which we digressed; for we might gather together from the same 
Scripture countless other passages, besides those quoted, which bear upon the matter. And let no one 
think that the divine Apostle is divided against himself in contradiction, and affords by his own utterances 
matter for their contentions on either side to those who dispute upon the doctrines. For careful 
examination would find that his argument is accurately directed to one aim; and he is not halting in his 
opinions: for while he everywhere proclaims the combination of the Human with the Divine, he none the 
less discerns in each its proper nature, in the sense that while the human weakness is changed for the 
better by its communion with the imperishable, the Divine power, on the other hand, is not abased by its 
contact with the lowly form of nature. When therefore he says, “He spared not His own Son,” he contrasts 
the true Son with the other sons, begotten, or exalted, or adopted (those, I mean, who were brought into 
being at His command), marking the specialty of nature by the addition of “own.” And, to the end that no 
one should connect the suffering of the Cross with the imperishable nature, he gives in other words a 
fairly distinct correction of such an error, when he calls Him “mediator between God and men “ and “man 
,”’ and “God ,” that, from the fact that both are predicated of the one Being, the fit conception might be 
entertained concerning each Nature—concerning the Divine Nature, impassibility, concerning the Human 
Nature, the dispensation of the Passion. As his thought, then, divides that which in love to man was made 
one, but is distinguished in idea, he uses, when he is proclaiming that nature which transcends and 
surpasses all intelligence, the more exalted order of names, calling Him “God over all ,” “the great God ,” 
“the power” of God, and “the wisdom” of God , and the like; but when he is alluding to all that experience 
of suffering which, by reason of our weakness, was necessarily assumed with our nature, he gives to the 
union of the Natures that name which is derived from ours, and calls Him Man, not by this word placing 
Him Whom he is setting forth to us on a common level with the rest of nature, but so that orthodoxy is 
protected as regards each Nature, in the sense that the Human Nature is glorified by His assumption of it, 
and the Divine is not polluted by Its condescension, but makes the Human element subject to sufferings, 
while working, through Its Divine power, the resurrection of that which suffered. And thus the experience 
of death is not referred to Him Who had communion in our passible nature by reason of the union with 
Him of the Man, while at the same time the exalted and Divine names descend to the Man, so that He 
Who was manifested upon the Cross is called even “the Lord of glory ,” since the majesty implied in these 
names is transmitted from the Divine to the Human by the commixture of Its Nature with that Nature 
which is lowly. For this cause he describes Him in varied and different language, at one time as Him Who 
came down from heaven, at another time as Him Who was born of woman, as God from eternity, and Man 
in the last days; thus too the Only-begotten God is held to be impassible, and Christ to be capable of 
suffering; nor does his discourse speak falsely in these opposing statements, as it adapts in its 
conceptions to each Nature the terms that belong to it. If then these are the doctrines which we have 
learnt from inspired teaching, how do we refer the cause of our salvation to an ordinary man? and if we 
declare the word “made” employed by the blessed Peter to have regard not to the pre-temporal existence, 
but to the new dispensation of the Incarnation, what has this to do with the charge against us? For this 
great Apostle says that that which was seen in the form of the servant has been made, by being assumed, 
to be that which He Who assumed it was in His own Nature. Moreover, in the Epistle to the Hebrews we 
may learn the same truth from Paul, when he says that Jesus was made an Apostle and High Priest by 
God, “being faithful to him that made Him so .” For in that passage too, in giving the name of High Priest 
to Him Who made with His own Blood the priestly propitiation for our sins, he does not by the word 
“made” declare the first existence of the Only-begotten, but says “made” with the intention of 


and on soft beds, but in the sharp pains of martyrdom: you must take up the cross and bear it after your 
Master, as He has Himself instructed you. The sole key to unlock Paradise is your own life’s blood. You 
have a treatise by us, (on Paradise), in which we have established the position that every soul is detained 
in safe keeping in Hades until the day of the Lord. 


CHAPTER LVI 


REFUTATION OF THE HOMERIC VIEW OF THE SOULS DETENTION FROM HADES OWING TO THE BODY’S BEING 
UNBURIED. THAT SOULS PREMATURELY SEPARATED FROM THE BODY HAD TO WAIT FOR ADMISSION INTO 
HADES ALSO REFUTED 


There arises the question, whether this takes place immediately after the soul’s departure from the body; 
whether some souls are detained for special reasons in the meantime here on earth; and whether it is 
permitted them of their own accord, or by the intervention of authority, to be removed from Hades at 
some subsequent time? Even such opinions as these are not by any means lacking persons to advance 
them with confidence. It was believed that the unburied dead were not admitted into the infernal regions 
before they had received a proper sepulture; as in the case of Homer’s Patroclus, who earnestly asks for a 
burial of Achilles in a dream, on the ground that he could not enter Hades through any other portal, since 
the souls of the sepulchred dead kept thrusting him away. We know that Homer exhibited more than a 
poetic licence here; he had in view the rights of the dead. Proportioned, indeed, to his care for the just 
honours of the tomb, was his censure of that delay of burial which was injurious to souls. (It was also his 
purpose to add a warning), that no man should, by detaining in his house the corpse of a friend, only 
expose himself, along with the deceased, to increased injury and trouble, by the irregularity of the 
consolation which he nourishes with pain and grief. He has accordingly kept a twofold object in view in 
picturing the complaints of an unburied soul: he wished to maintain honour to the dead by promptly 
attending to their funeral, as well as to moderate the feelings of grief which their memory excited. But, 
after all, how vain is it to suppose that the soul could bear the rites and requirements of the body, or carry 
any of them away to the infernal regions! And how much vainer still is it, if injury be supposed to accrue 
to the soul from that neglect of burial which it ought to receive rather as a favour! For surely the soul 
which had no willingness to die might well prefer as tardy a removal to Hades as possible. It will love the 
undutiful heir, by whose means it still enjoys the light. If, however, it is certain that injury accrues to the 
soul from a tardy interment of the body—and the gist of the injury lies in the neglect of the burial—it is yet 
in the highest degree unfair, that that should receive all the injury to which the faulty delay could not 
possibly be imputed, for of course all the fault rests on the nearest relations of the dead. They also say 
that those souls which are taken away by a premature death wander about hither and thither until they 
have completed the residue of the years which they would have lived through, had it not been for their 
untimely fate. Now either their days are appointed to all men severally, and if so appointed, I cannot 
suppose them capable of being shortened; or if, notwithstanding such appointment, they may be 
shortened by the will of God, or some other powerful influence, then (I say) such shortening is of no 
validity, if they still may be accomplished in some other way. If, on the other hand, they are not appointed, 
there cannot be any residue to be fulfilled for unappointed periods. I have another remark to make. 
Suppose it be an infant that dies yet hanging on the breast; or it may be an immature boy; or it may be, 
once more, a youth arrived at puberty: suppose, moreover, that the life in each case ought to have 
reached full eighty years, how is it possible that the soul of either could spend the whole of the shortened 
years here on earth after losing the body by death? One’s age cannot be passed without one’s body, it 
being by help of the body that the period of life has its duties and labours transacted. Let our own people, 
moreover, bear this in mind, that souls are to receive back at the resurrection the self-same bodies in 
which they died. Therefore our bodies must be expected to resume the same conditions and the same 
ages, for it is these particulars which impart to bodies their especial modes. By what means, then, can the 
soul of an infant so spend on earth its residue of years, that it should be able at the resurrection to 
assume the state of an octogenarian, although it had barely lived a month? Or if it shall be necessary that 
the appointed days of life be fulfilled here on earth, must the same course of life in all its vicissitudes, 
which has been itself ordained to accompany the appointed days, be also passed through by the soul along 
with the days? Must it employ itself in school studies in its passage from infancy to boyhood; play the 
soldier in the excitement and vigour of youth and earlier manhood; and encounter serious and judicial 
responsibilities in the graver years between ripe manhood and old age? Must it ply trade for profit, turn 
up the soil with hoe and plough, go to sea, bring actions at law, get married, toil and labour, undergo 
illnesses, and whatever casualties of weal and woe await it in the lapse of years? Well, but how are all 
these transactions to be managed without one’s body? Life (spent) without life? But (you will tell me) the 
destined period in question is to be bare of all incident whatever, only to be accomplished by merely 
elapsing. What, then, is to prevent its being fulfilled in Hades, where there is absolutely no use to which 
you can apply it? We therefore maintain that every soul, whatever be its age on quitting the body, remains 
unchanged in the same, until the time shall come when the promised perfection shall be realized in a state 
duly tempered to the measure of the peerless angels. Hence those souls must be accounted as passing an 
exile in Hades, which people are apt to regard as carried off by violence, especially by cruel tortures, such 
as those of the cross, and the axe, and the sword, and the lion; but we do not account those to be violent 
deaths which justice awards, that avenger of violence. So then, you will say, it is all the wicked souls that 
are banished in Hades. (Not quite so fast, is my answer.) I must compel you to determine (what you mean 
by Hades), which of its two regions, the region of the good or of the bad. If you mean the bad, (all I can 


representing that grace which is commonly spoken of in connection with the appointment of priests. For 
Jesus, the great High Priest (as Zechariah says ), Who offered up his own lamb, that is, His own Body, for 
the sin of the world; Who, by reason of the children that are partakers of flesh and blood, Himself also in 
like manner took part with them in blood (not in that He was in the beginning, being the Word and God, 
and being in the form of God, and equal with God, but in that He emptied Himself in the form of the 
servant, and offered an oblation and sacrifice for us), He, I say, became a High Priest many generations 
later, after the order of Melchisedech . Surely a reader who has more than a casual acquaintance with the 
discourse to the Hebrews knows the mystery of this matter. As, then, in that passage He is said to have 
been made Priest and Apostle, so here He is said to have been made Lord and Christ,—the latter for the 
dispensation on our behalf, the former by the change and transformation of the Human to the Divine (for 
by “making” the Apostle means “making anew”). Thus is manifest the knavery of our adversaries, who 
insolently wrest the words referring to the dispensation to apply them to the pretemporal existence. For 
we learn from the Apostle not to know Christ in the same manner now as before, as Paul thus speaks, 
“Yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now know we Him no more ,” in the sense that the 
one knowledge manifests to us His temporary dispensation, the other His eternal existence. Thus our 
discourse has made no inconsiderable answer to his charges:—that we neither hold two Christs nor two 
Lords, that we are not ashamed of the Cross, that we do not glorify a mere man as having suffered for the 
world, that we assuredly do not think that the word “made” refers to the formation of the essence. But, 
such being our view, our argument has no small support from our accuser himself, where in the midst of 
his discourse he employs his tongue in a flourishing onslaught upon us, and produces this sentence among 
others: “This, then, is the conflict that Basil wages against himself, and he clearly appears neither to have 
applied his own mind to the intention of the Apostles,’ nor to be able to preserve the sequence of his own 
arguments; for according to them he must, if he is conscious of their irreconcilable character, admit that 
the Word Who was in the beginning and was God became Lord,” or he fits together “statements that are 
mutually conflicting.” Why, this is actually our statement which Eunomius repeats, who says that “the 
Word that was in the beginning and was God became Lord.” For, being what He was, God, and Word, and 
Life, and Light, and Grace, and Truth, and Lord, and Christ, and every name exalted and Divine, He did 
become, in the Man assumed by Him, Who was none of these, all else which the Word was and among the 
rest did become Lord and Christ, according to the teaching of Peter, and according to the confession of 
Eunomius;—not in the sense that the Godhead acquired anything by way of advancement, but (all exalted 
majesty being contemplated in the Divine Nature) He thus becomes Lord and Christ, not by arriving at 
any addition of grace in respect of His Godhead (for the Nature of the Godhead is acknowledged to be 
lacking in no good), but by bringing the Human Nature to that participation in the Godhead which is 
signified by the terms “Christ” and “Lord.” 


S:3. HE THEN GIVES A NOTABLE EXPLANATION OF THE SAYING OF THE LORD TO PHILIP “HE THAT HATH SEEN 
ME HATH SEEN THE FATHER;” AND HEREIN HE EXCELLENTLY DISCUSSES THE SUFFERING OF THE LORD IN HIS 
LOVE TO MAN, AND THE IMPASSIBILITY, CREATIVE POWER, AND PROVIDENCE OF THE FATHER, AND THE 
COMPOSITE NATURE OF MEN, AND THEIR RESOLUTION INTO THE ELEMENTS OF WHICH THEY WERE COMPOSED 


Sufficient defence has been offered on these points, and as for that which Eunomius says by way of 
calumny against our doctrine, that “Christ was emptied to become Himself” there has been sufficient 
discussion in what has been said above, where he has been shown to be attributing to our doctrine his 
own blasphemy. For it is not one who confesses that the immutable Nature has put on the created and 
perishable, who speaks of the transition from like to like, but one who conceives that there is no change 
from the majesty of Nature to that which is more lowly. For if, as their doctrine asserts, He is created, and 
man is created also, the wonder of the doctrine disappears, and there is nothing marvellous in what is 
alleged, since the created nature comes to be in itself . But we who have learnt from prophecy of “the 
change of the right hand of the Most High ,”—and by the “Right Hand” of the Father we understand that 
Power of God, which made all things, which is the Lord (not in the sense of depending upon Him as a part 
upon a whole, but as being indeed from Him, and yet contemplated in individual existence),—say thus: 
that neither does the Right Hand vary from Him Whose Right Hand It is, in regard to the idea of Its 
Nature, nor can any other change in It be spoken of besides the dispensation of the Flesh. For verily the 
Right Hand of God was God Himself; manifested in the flesh, seen through that same flesh by those whose 
sight was clear; as He did the work of the Father, being, both in fact and in thought, the Right Hand of 
God, yet being changed, in respect of the veil of the flesh by which He was surrounded, as regarded that 
which was seen, from that which He was by Nature, as a subject of contemplation. Therefore He says to 
Philip, who was gazing only at that which was changed, “Look through that which is changed to that 
which is unchangeable, and if thou seest this, thou hast seen that Father Himself, Whom thou seekest to 
see; for he that hath seen Me—not Him Who appears in a state of change, but My very self, Who am in the 
Father—will have seen that Father Himself in Whom I am, because the very same character of Godhead is 
beheld in both .” If, then, we believe that the immortal and impassible and uncreated Nature came to be 
in the passible Nature of the creature, and conceive the “change” to consist in this, on what grounds are 
we charged with saying that He “was emptied to become Himself,” by those who keep prating their own 
statements about our doctrines? For the participation of the created with the created is no “change of the 
Right Hand.” To say that the Right Hand of the uncreated Nature is created belongs to Eunomius alone, 
and to those who adopt such opinions as he holds. For the man with an eye that looks on the truth will 
discern the Right Hand of the Highest to be such as he sees the Highest to be,—Uncreated of Uncreated, 
Good of Good, Eternal of Eternal without prejudice to Its eternity by Its being in the Father by way of 


generation. Thus our accuser has unawares been employing against us reproaches that properly fall upon 
himself. 


But with reference to those who stumble at the idea of “passion,” and on this ground maintain the 
diversity of the Essences,—arguing that the Father, by reason of the exaltation of His Nature, does not 
admit passion, and that the Son on the other hand condescended, by reason of defect and divergence, to 
the partaking of His sufferings,—I wish to add these remarks to what has been already said:—That 
nothing is truly “passion” which does not tend to sin, nor would one strictly call by the name of “passion” 
the necessary routine of nature, regarding the composite nature as it goes on its course in a kind of order 
and sequence. For the mutual concurrence of heterogeneous elements in the formation of our body is a 
kind of a combination harmoniously conjoined out of several dissimilar elements; but when, at the due 
time, the tie is loosed which bound together this concurrence of the elements, the combined nature is 
once more dissolved into the elements of which it was composed. This then is rather a work than a 
passion of the nature . For we give the name of “passion” only to that which is opposed to the virtuous 
unimpassioned state and of this we believe that He Who granted us salvation was at all times devoid, Who 
“was in all points tempted like as we are yet without sin .” Of that, at least, which is truly passion, which 
is a diseased condition of the will, He was not a partaker; for it says “He did no sin, neither was guile 
found in His mouth “; but the peculiar attributes of our nature, which, by a kind of customary abuse of 
terms, are called by the same name of “passion,”—of these, we confess, the Lord did partake,—of birth, 
nourishment, growth, of sleep and toil, and all those natural dispositions which the soul is wont to 
experience with regard to bodily inconveniences,—the desire of that which is lacking, when the longing 
passes from the body to the soul, the sense of pain, the dread of death, and all the like, save only such as, 
if followed, lead to sin. As, then, when we perceive His power extending through all things in heaven, and 
air, and earth, and sea, whatever there is in heaven, whatever there is beneath the earth, we believe that 
He is universally present, and yet do not say that He is any of those things in which He is (for He is not 
the Heaven, Who has marked it out with His enfolding span, nor is He the earth, Who upholds the circle of 
the earth, nor yet is He the water, Who encompasses the liquid nature), so neither do we say that in 
passing through those sufferings of the flesh of which we speak He was “subject to passion,” but, as we 
say that He is the cause of all things that are, that He holds the universe in His grasp, that He directs all 
that is in motion and keeps upon a settled foundation all that is stationary, by the unspeakable power of 
His own majesty, so we say that He was born among us for the cure of the disease of sin, adapting the 
exercise of His healing power in a manner corresponding to the suffering, applying the healing in that 
way which He knew to be for the good of that part of the creation which He knew to be in infirmity. And as 
it was expedient that He should heal the sufferings by touch, we say that He so healed it; yet is He not, 
because He is the Healer of our infirmity, to be deemed on this account to have been Himself passible. For 
even in the case of men, ordinary use does not allow us to affirm such a thing. We do not say that one who 
touches a sick man to heal him is himself partaker of the infirmity, but we say that he does give the sick 
man the boon of a return to health, and does not partake of the infirmity: for the suffering does not touch 
him, it is he who touches the disease. Now if he who by his art works any good in men’s bodies is not 
called dull or feeble, but is called a lover of men and a benefactor and the like, why do they slander the 
dispensation to usward as being mean and inglorious, and use it to maintain that the essence of the Son is 
“divergent by way of inferiority,” on the ground that the Nature of the Father is superior to sufferings, 
while that of the Son is not pure from passion? Why, if the aim of the dispensation of the Incarnation was 
not that the Son should be subject to suffering, but that He should be manifested as a lover of men, while 
the Father also is undoubtedly a lover of men, it follows that if one will but regard the aim, the Son is in 
the same case with the Father. But if it was not the Father Who wrought the destruction of death, marvel 
not,—for all judgment also He hath committed unto the Son, Himself judging no man ; not doing all things 
by the Son for the reason that He is unable either to save the lost or judge the sinner, but because He 
does these things too by His own Power, by which He works all things. Then they who were saved by the 
Son were saved by the Power of the Father, and they who are judged by Him undergo judgment by the 
Righteousness of God. For “Christ,” as the Apostle says, “is the Righteousness of God ,” which is revealed 
by the Gospel; and whether you look at the world as a whole, or at the parts of the world which make up 
that complete whole, all these are works of the Father, in that they are works of His Power; and thus the 
word which says both that the Father made all things, and that none of these things that are came into 
being without the Son, speaks truly on both points; for the operation of the Power bears relation to Him 
Whose Power It is. Thus, since the Son is the Power of the Father, all the works of the Son are works of 
the Father. That He entered upon the dispensation of the Passion not by weakness of nature but by the 
power of His will, one might bring countless passages of the Gospel to show; but these, as the matter is 
clear, I will pretermit, that my discourse may not be prolonged by dwelling on points that are admitted. If, 
then, that which comes to pass is evil, we have to separate from that evil not the Father only, but the Son 
also; but if the saving of them that were lost is good, and if that which took place is not “passion ,” but 
love of men, why do you alienate from our thanksgiving for our salvation the Father, Who by His own 
Power, which is Christ, wrought for men their freedom from death? 


S:4. THEN RETURNING TO THE WORDS OF PETER, “GOD MADE HIM LORD AND CHRIST,” HE SKILFULLY EXPLAINS 
IT BY MANY ARGUMENTS, AND HEREIN SHOWS EUNOMIUS AS AN ADVOCATE OF THE ORTHODOX DOCTRINE, 
AND CONCLUDES THE BOOK BY SHOWING THAT THE DIVINE AND HUMAN NAMES ARE APPLIED, BY REASON OF 
THE COMMIXTURE, TO EITHER NATURE 


But we must return once more to our vehement writer of speeches, and take up again that severe 
invective of his against ourselves. He makes it a complaint against us that we deny that the Essence of the 
Son has been made, as contradicting the words of Peter, “He made Him Lord and Christ, this Jesus Whom 
ye crucified “; and he is very forcible in his indignation and abuse upon this matter, and moreover 
maintains certain points by which he thinks that he refutes our doctrine. Let us see, then, the force of his 
attempts. “Who, pray, ye most reckless of men,” he says, “when he has the form of a servant, takes the 
form of a servant?” “No reasonable man,” shall be our reply to him, “would use language of this kind, save 
such as may be entirely alien from the hope of Christians. But to this class you belong, who charge us with 
recklessness because we do not admit the Creator to be created. For if the Holy Spirit does not lie, when 
He says by the prophet, All things serve Thee ,’ and the whole creation is in servitude, and the Son is, as 
you say , created, He is clearly a fellow-servant with all things, being degraded by His partaking of 
creation to partake also of servitude. And Him Who is in servitude you will surely invest with the servant’s 
form: for you will not, of course, be ashamed of the aspect of servitude when you acknowledge that He is 
a servant by nature. Who now is it, I pray, my most keen rhetorician, who transfers the Son from the 
servile form to another form of a servant? he who claims for Him uncreated being, and thereby proves 
that He is no servant, or you, rather, who continually cry that the Son is the servant of the Father, and was 
actually under His dominion before He took the servant’s form? I ask for no other judges; I leave the vote 
on these questions in your own hands. For I suppose that no one is so shameless in his dealings with the 
truth as to oppose acknowledged facts out of sheer impudence. What we have said is clear to any one, 
that by the peculiar attributes of servitude is marked that which is by nature servile, and to be created is 
an attribute proper to servitude. Thus one who asserts that He, being a servant, took upon Him our form, 
is surely the man who transfers the Only-begotten from servitude to servitude.” 


He tries, however, to fight against our words, and says, a little further on (for I will pass over at present 
his intermediate remarks, as they have been more or less fully discussed in my previous arguments), when 
he charges us with being “bold in saying or thinking things uncontrivable,” and calls us “most miserable 
,’—he adds, I say, this:—”For if it is not of the Word Who was in the beginning and was God that the 
blessed Peter speaks, but of Him Who was seen,’ and Who emptied Himself,’ as Basil says, and if the man 
Who was seen’ emptied Himself’ to take the form of a servant,’ and He Who emptied Himself’ to take the 
form of a servant,’ emptied Himself’ to come into being as man, then the man who was seen’ emptied 
himself,’ to come into being as man.” It may be that the judgment of my readers has immediately detected 
from the above citation the knavery, and, at the same time, the folly of the argument he maintains: yet a 
brief refutation of what he says shall be subjoined on our side, not so much to overthrow his blundering 
sophism, which indeed is overthrown by itself for those who have ears to hear, as to avoid the appearance 
of passing his allegation by without discussion, under the pretence of contempt for the worthlessness of 
his argument. Let us accordingly look at the point in this way. What are the Apostle’s words? “Be it 
known,” he says, “that God made Him Lord and Christ .” Then, as though some one had asked him on 
whom such a grace was bestowed, he points as it were with his finger to the subject, saying, “this Jesus, 
Whom ye crucified.” What does Basil say upon this? That the demonstrative word declares that that 
person was made Christ, Who had been crucified by the hearers;—for he says, “ye crucified,” and it was 
likely that those who had demanded the murder that was done upon Him were hearers of the speech; for 
the time from the crucifixion to the discourse of Peter was not long. What, then, does Eunomius advance 
in answer to this? “If it is not of the Word Who was in the beginning and was God that the blessed Peter 
speaks, but of Him Who was seen,’ and Who emptied Himself,’ as Basil says, and if the man who was seen’ 
emptied himself’ to take the form of a servant’“—Hold! who says this, that the man who was seen emptied 
himself again to take the form of a servant? or who maintains that the suffering of the Cross took place 
before the manifestation in the flesh? The Cross did not precede the body, nor the body “the form of the 
servant.” But God is manifested in the flesh, while the flesh that displayed God in itself, after having by 
itself fulfilled the great mystery of the Death, is transformed by commixture to that which is exalted and 
Divine, becoming Christ and Lord, being transferred and changed to that which He was, Who manifested 
Himself in that flesh. But if we should say this, our champion of the truth maintains once more that we say 
that He Who was shown upon the Cross “emptied Himself” to become another man, putting his sophism 
together as follows in its wording:—"If,” quoth he, “the man who was seen’ emptied himself’ to take the 
form of a servant,’ and He Who emptied Himself’ to take the form of a servant,’ emptied Himself’ to come 
into being as man, then the man who was seen’ emptied himself’ to come into being as man.” 


How well he remembers the task before him! how much to the point is the conclusion of his argument! 
Basil declares that the Apostle said that the man who was “seen” was made Christ and Lord, and this 
clear and quick-witted over-turner of his statements says, “If Peter does not say that the essence of Him 
Who was in the beginning was made, the man who was seen’ emptied himself’ to take the form of a 
servant,’ and He Who emptied Himself’ to take the ‘form of a servant, emptied Himself to become man.” 
We are conquered, Eunomius, by this invincible wisdom! The fact that the Apostle’s discourse refers to 
Him Who was “crucified through weakness “ is forsooth powerfully disproved when we learn that if we 
believe this to be so, the man who was “seen” again becomes another, “emptying Himself” for another 
coming into being of man. Will you never cease jesting against what should be secure from such attempts? 
will you not blush at destroying by such ridiculous sophisms the awe that hedges the Divine mysteries? 
will you not turn now, if never before, to know that the Only-begotten God, Who is in the bosom of the 
Father, being Word, and King, and Lord, and all that is exalted in word and thought, needs not to become 
anything that is good, seeing that He is Himself the fulness of all good things? What then is that, by 


changing into which He becomes what He was not before? Well, as He Who knew not sin becomes sin , 
that He may take away the sin of the world, so on the other hand the flesh which received the Lord 
becomes Christ and Lord, being transformed by the commixture into that which it was not by nature: 
whereby we learn that neither would God have been manifested in the flesh, had not the Word been made 
flesh, nor would the human flesh that compassed Him about have been transformed to what is Divine, had 
not that which was apparent to the senses become Christ and Lord. But they treat the simplicity of what 
we preach with contempt, who use their syllogisms to trample on the being of God, and desire to show 
that He Who by creation brought into being all things that are, is Himself a part of creation, and wrest, to 
assist them in such an effort to establish their blasphemy, the words of Peter, who said to the Jews, “Be it 
known to all the house of Israel that God made Him Lord and Christ, this Jesus Whom ye crucified .” This 
is the proof they present for the statement that the essence of the Only-begotten God is created! What? 
tell me, were the Jews, to whom the words were spoken, in existence before the ages? was the Cross 
before the world? was Pilate before all creation? was Jesus in existence first, and after that the Word? was 
the flesh more ancient than the Godhead? did Gabriel bring glad tidings to Mary before the world was? 
did not the Man that was in Christ take beginning by way of birth in the days of Caesar Augustus, while 
the Word that was God in the beginning is our King, as the prophet testifies, before all ages ? See you not 
what confusion you bring upon the matter, turning, as the phrase goes, things upside down? It was the 
fiftieth day after the Passion, when Peter preached his sermon to the Jews and said, “Him Whom ye 
crucified, God made Christ and Lord.” Do you not mark the order of his saying? which stands first, which 
second in his words? He did not say, “Him Whom God made Lord, ye crucified,” but, “Whom ye crucified, 
Him God made Christ and Lord”: so that it is clear from this that Peter is speaking, not of what was before 
the ages, but of what was after the dispensation. 


How comes it, then, that you fail to see that the whole conception of your argument on the subject is 
being overthrown, and go on making yourself ridiculous with your childish web of sophistry, saying that, if 
we believe that He who was apparent to the senses has been made by God to be Christ and Lord, it 
necessarily follows that the Lord once more “emptied Himself” anew to become Man, and underwent a 
second birth? What advantage does your doctrine get from this? How does what you say show the King of 
creation to be created? For my own part I assert on the other side that our view is supported by those who 
contend against us, and that the rhetorician, in his exceeding attention to the matter, has failed to see that 
in pushing, as he supposed, the argument to an absurdity, he is fighting on the side of those whom he 
attacks, with the very weapons he uses for their overthrow. For if we are to believe that the change of 
condition in the case of Jesus was from a lofty state to a lowly one, and if the Divine and uncreated Nature 
alone transcends the creation, he will, perhaps, when he thoroughly surveys his own argument, come over 
to the ranks of truth, and agree that the Uncreated came to be in the created, in His love for man. But if 
he imagines that he demonstrates the created character of the Lord by showing that He, being God, took 
part in human nature, he will find many such passages to establish the same opinion which carry out their 
support of his argument in a similar way. For since He was the Word and was God, and “afterwards,” as 
the prophet says, “was seen upon earth and conversed with men ,” He will hereby be proved to be one of 
the creatures! And if this is held to be beside the question, similar passages too are not quite akin to the 
subject. For in sense it is just the same to say that the Word that was in the beginning was manifested to 
men through the flesh, and to say that being in the form of God He put on the form of a servant: and if one 
of these statements gives no help for the establishment of his blasphemy, he must needs give up the 
remaining one also. He is kind enough, however, to advise us to abandon our error, and to point out the 
truth which He himself maintains. He tells us that the Apostle Peter declares Him to have been made Who 
was in the beginning the Word and God. Well, if he were making up dreams for our amusement, and 
giving us information about the prophetic interpretation of the visions of sleep, there might be no risk in 
allowing him to set forth the riddles of his imagination at his pleasure. But when he tells us that he is 
explaining the Divine utterances, it is no longer safe for us to leave him to interpret the words as he likes. 
What does the Scripture say? “God made Lord and Christ this Jesus whom ye crucified .” When 
everything, then, is found to concur—the demonstrative word denoting Him Who is spoken of by the Name 
of His Humanity, the charge against those who were stained with blood-guiltiness, the suffering of the 
Cross—our thought necessarily turns to that which was apparent to the senses. But he asserts that while 
Peter uses these words it is the pretemporal existence that is indicated by the word “made” . Well, we may 
safely allow nurses and old wives to jest with children, and to lay down the meaning of dreams as they 
choose: but when inspired Scripture is set before us for exposition, the great Apostle forbids us to have 
recourse to old wives’ tattle . When I hear “the Cross” spoken of, I understand the Cross, and when I hear 
mention of a human name, I understand the nature which that name connotes. So when I hear from Peter 
that “this” one was made Lord and Christ, I do not doubt that he speaks of Him Who had been before the 
eyes of men, since the saints agree with one another in this matter as well as in others. For, as he says 
that He Who was crucified has been made Lord, so Paul also says that He was “highly exalted ,” after the 
Passion and the Resurrection, not being exalted in so far forth as He is God. For what height is there more 
sublime than the Divine height, that he should say God was exalted thereunto? But he means that the 
lowliness of the Humanity was exalted, the word, I suppose, indicating the assimilation and union of the 
Man Who was assumed to the exalted state of the Divine Nature. And even if one were to allow him 
licence to misinterpret the Divine utterance, not even so will his argument conclude in accordance with 
the aim of his heresy. For be it granted that Peter does say of Him Who was in the beginning, “God made 
Him Lord and Christ, this Jesus Whom ye crucified,” we shall find that even so his blasphemy does not 
gain any strength against the truth. “God made Him,” he says, “Lord and Christ.” To which of the words 


are we to refer the word made? with which of those that are employed in this sentence are we to connect 
the word? There are three before us:—”this,” and “Lord,” and “Christ.” With which of these three will he 
construct the word “made”? No one is so bold against the truth as to deny that “made” has reference to 
“Christ” and “Lord”; for Peter says that He, being already whatever He was, was “made Christ and Lord” 
by the Father. 


These words are not mine: they are those of him who fights against the Word. For he says, in the very 
passage that is before us for examination, exactly thus:—”The blessed Peter speaks of Him Who was in the 
beginning and was God, and expounds to us that it was He Who became Lord and Christ.” Eunomius, 
then, says that He Who was whatsoever He was became Lord and Christ, as the history of David tells us 
that he, being the son of Jesse, and a keeper of the flocks, was anointed to be king: not that the anointing 
then made him to be a man, but that he, being what he was by his own nature, was transformed from an 
ordinary man to a king. What follows? Is it thereby the more established that the essence of the Son was 
made, if, as Eunomius says, God made Him, when He was in the beginning and was God, both Lord and 
Christ? For Lordship is not a name of His being but of His being in authority, and the appellation of Christ 
indicates His kingdom, while the idea of His kingdom is one, and that of His Nature another. Suppose that 
Scripture does say that these things took place with regard to the Son of God. Let us then consider which 
is the more pious and the more rational view. Which can we allowably say is made partaker of superiority 
by way of advancement—God or man? Who has so childish a mind as to suppose that the Divinity passes 
on to perfection by way of addition? But as to the Human Nature, such a supposition is not unreasonable, 
seeing that the words of the Gospel clearly ascribe to our Lord increase in respect of His Humanity: for it 
says, “Jesus increased in wisdom and stature and favour .” Which, then, is the more reasonable suggestion 
to derive from the Apostle’s words?—that He Who was God in the beginning became Lord by way of 
advancement, or that the lowliness of the Human Nature was raised to the height of majesty as a result of 
its communion with the Divine? For the prophet David also, speaking in the person of the Lord, says, “I 
am established as king by Him ,” with a meaning very close to “I was made Christ:” and again, in the 
person of the Father to the Lord, he says, “Be Thou Lord in the midst of Thine enemies ,” with the same 
meaning as Peter, “Be Thou made Lord of Thine enemies.” As, then, the establishment of His kingdom 
does not signify the formation of His essence, but the advance to His dignity, and He Who bids Him “be 
Lord” does not command that which is non-existent to come into being at that particular time, but gives to 
Him Who is the rule over those who are disobedient,—so also the blessed Peter, when he says that one has 
been made Christ (that is, king of all) adds the word “Him” to distinguish the idea both from the essence 
and from the attributes contemplated in connection with it. For He made Him what has been declared 
when He already was that which He is. Now if it were allowable to assert of the transcendent Nature that 
it became anything by way of advancement, as a king from being an ordinary man, or lofty from being 
lowly, or Lord from being servant, it might be proper to apply Peter’s words to the Only-begotten. But 
since the Divine Nature, whatever it is believed to be, always remains the same, being above all 
augmentation and incapable of diminution, we are absolutely compelled to refer his saying to the 
Humanity. For God the Word is now, and always remains, that which He was in the beginning, always 
King, always Lord, always God and Most High, not having become any of these things by way of 
advancement, but being in virtue of His Nature all that He is declared to be, while on the other hand He 
Who was, by being assumed, elevated from Man to the Divinity, being one thing and becoming another, is 
strictly and truly said to have become Christ and Lord. For He made Him to be Lord from being a servant, 
to be King from being a subject, to be Christ from being in subordination. He highly exalted that which 
was lowly, and gave to Him that had the Human Name that Name which is above every name . And thus 
came to pass that unspeakable mixture and conjunction of human littleness commingled with Divine 
greatness, whereby even those names which are great and Divine are properly applied to the Humanity, 
while on the other hand the Godhead is spoken of by human names . For it is the same Person who both 
has the Name which is above every name, and is worshipped by all creation in the human Name of Jesus. 
For he says, “at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, of things in heaven and things in earth, and 
things under the earth, and every tongue shall confess that Jesus is Lord, to the glory of God the Father .” 
But enough of these matters. 


Book VII 


S:1. THE SEVENTH BOOK SHOWS FROM VARIOUS STATEMENTS MADE TO THE CORINTHIANS AND TO THE 
HEBREWS, AND FROM THE WORDS OF THE LORD, THAT THE WORD “LORD” IS NOT EXPRESSIVE OF ESSENCE, 
ACCORDING TO EUNOMIUS’ EXPOSITION, BUT OF DIGNITY. AND AFTER MANY NOTABLE REMARKS CONCERNING 
“THE SPIRIT” AND THE LORD, HE SHOWS THAT EUNOMIUS, FROM HIS OWN WORDS, IS FOUND TO ARGUE IN 
FAVOUR OF ORTHODOXY, THOUGH WITHOUT INTENDING IT, AND TO BE STRUCK BY HIS OWN SHAFTS 


Since, however, Eunomius asserts that the word “Lord” is used in reference to the essence and not to the 
dignity of the Only-begotten, and cites as a witness to this view the Apostle, when he says to the 
Corinthians, “Now the Lord is the Spirit ,” it may perhaps be opportune that we should not pass over even 
this error on his part without correction. He asserts that the word “Lord” is significative of essence, and 
by way of proof of this assumption he brings up the passage above mentioned. “The Lord,” it says, “is the 
Spirit .” But our friend who interprets Scripture at his own sweet will calls “Lordship” by the name of 
“essence,” and thinks to bring his statement to proof by means of the words quoted. Well, if it had been 
said by Paul, “Now the Lord is essence,” we too would have concurred in his argument. But seeing that 
the inspired writing on the one side says, “the Lord is the Spirit,” and Eunomius says on the other, 
“Lordship is essence,” I do not know where he finds support for his statement, unless he is prepared to 
say again that the word “Spirit” stands in Scripture for “essence.” Let us consider, then, whether the 
Apostle anywhere, in his use of the term “Spirit,” employs that word to indicate “essence.” He says, “The 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our Spirit ,” and “no one knoweth the things of a man save the Spirit of 
man which is in him ,” and “the letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life ,” and “if ye through the Spirit do 
mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live ,” and “if we live in the Spirit let us also walk in the Spirit .” 
Who indeed could count the utterances of the Apostle on this point? and in them we nowhere find 
“essence” signified by this word. For he who says that “the Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit,” 
signifies nothing else than the Holy Spirit Which comes to be in the mind of the faithful; for in many other 
passages of his writings he gives the name of spirit to the mind, on the reception by which of the 
communion of the Spirit the recipients attain the dignity of adoption. Again, in the passage, “No one 
knoweth the things of a man save the spirit of man which is in him,” if “man” is used of the essence, and 
“spirit” likewise, it will follow from the phrase that the man is maintained to be of two essences. Again, I 
know not how he who says that “the letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life,” sets “essence” in opposition 
to “letter”; nor, again, how this writer imagines that when Paul says that we ought “through the Spirit” to 
destroy “the deeds of the body,” he is directing the signification of “spirit” to express “essence”; while as 
for “living in the Spirit,” and “walking in the Spirit,” this would be quite unintelligible if the sense of the 
word “Spirit” referred to “essence.” For in what else than in essence do all we who are alive partake of 
life?—thus when the Apostle is laying down advice for us on this matter that we should “live in essence,” it 
is as though he said “partake of life by means of yourselves, and not by means of others.” If then it is not 
possible that this sense can be adopted in any passage, how can Eunomius here once more imitate the 
interpreters of dreams, and bid us to take “spirit” for “essence,” to the end that he may arrive in due 
syllogistic form at his conclusion that the word “Lord” is applied to the essence?—for if “spirit” is 
“essence” (he argues), and “the Lord is Spirit,” the “Lord” is clearly found to be “essence.” How 
incontestable is the force of this attempt! How can we evade or resolve this irrefragable necessity of 
demonstration? The word “Lord,” he says, is spoken of the essence. How does he maintain it? Because the 
Apostle says, “The Lord is the Spirit.” Well, what has this to do with essence? He gives us the further 
instruction that “spirit” is put for “essence.” These are the arts of his demonstrative method! These are 
the results of his Aristotelian science! This is why, in your view, we are so much to be pitied, who are 
uninitiated in this wisdom! and you of course are to be deemed happy, who track out the truth by a 
method like this—that the Apostle’s meaning was such that we are to suppose “the Spirit” was put by him 
for the Essence of the Only-begotten! 


Then how will you make it fit with what follows? For when Paul says, “Now the Lord is the Spirit,” he goes 
on to say, “and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” If then “the Lord is the Spirit,” and “Spirit” 
means “essence,” what are we to understand by “the essence of the essence”? He speaks again of another 
Spirit of the Lord Who is the Spirit,—that is to say, according to your interpretation, of another essence. 
Therefore in your view the Apostle, when he writes expressly of “the Lord the Spirit,” and of “the Spirit of 
the Lord,” means nothing else than an essence of an essence. Well, let Eunomius make what he likes of 
that which is written; what we understand of the matter is as follows. The Scripture, “given by inspiration 
of God,” as the Apostle calls it, is the Scripture of the Holy Spirit, and its intention is the profit of men. For 
“every scripture,” he says, “is given by inspiration of God and is profitable”; and the profit is varied and 
multiform, as the Apostle says—”for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness 
.” Such a boon as this, however, is not within any man’s reach to lay hold of, but the Divine intention lies 
hid under the body of the Scripture, as it were under a veil, some legislative enactment or some historical 
narrative being cast over the truths that are contemplated by the mind. For this reason, then, the Apostle 


” 


tells us that those who look upon the body of the Scripture have “a veil upon their heart ,” and are not 
able to look upon the glory of the spiritual law, being hindered by the veil that has been cast over the face 
of the law-giver. Wherefore he says, “the letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life,” showing that often the 
obvious interpretation, if it be not taken according to the proper sense, has an effect contrary to that life 
which is indicated by the Spirit, seeing that this lays down for all men the perfection of virtue in freedom 
from passion, while the history contained in the writings sometimes embraces the exposition even of facts 
incongruous, and is understood, so to say, to concur with the passions of our nature, whereto if any one 
applies himself according to the obvious sense, he will make the Scripture a doctrine of death. 
Accordingly, he says that over the perceptive powers of the souls of men who handle what is written in too 
corporeal a manner, the veil is cast; but for those who turn their contemplation to that which is the object 
of the intelligence, there is revealed, bared, as it were, of a mask, the glory that underlies the letter. And 
that which is discovered by this more exalted perception he says is the Lord, which is the Spirit. For he 
says, “when it shall turn to the Lord the veil shall be taken away: now the Lord is the Spirit .” And in so 
saying he makes a distinction of contrast between the lordship of the spirit and the bondage of the letter; 
for as that which gives life is opposed to that which kills, so he contrasts “the Lord” with bondage. And 
that we may not be under any confusion when we are instructed concerning the Holy Spirit (being led by 
the word “Lord” to the thought of the Only-begotten), for this reason he guards the word by repetition, 
both saying that “the Lord is the Spirit,” and making further mention of “the Spirit of the Lord,” that the 
supremacy of His Nature may be shown by the honour implied in lordship, while at the same time he may 
avoid confusing in his argument the individuality of His Person. For he who calls Him both “Lord” and 
“Spirit of the Lord,” teaches us to conceive of Him as a separate individual besides the Only-begotten; just 
as elsewhere he speaks of “the Spirit of Christ ,” employing fairly and in its mystic sense this very term 
which is piously employed in the system of doctrine according to the Gospel tradition. Thus we, the “most 
miserable of all men,” being led onward by the Apostle in the mysteries, pass from the letter that killeth to 
the Spirit that giveth life, learning from Him Who was in Paradise initiated into the unspeakable 
mysteries, that all things the Divine Scripture says are utterances of the Holy Spirit. For “well did the 
Holy Spirit prophesy ,”—this he says to the Jews in Rome, introducing the words of Isaiah; and to the 
Hebrews, alleging the authority of the Holy Spirit in the words, “wherefore as saith the Holy Spirit ,” he 
adduces the words of the Psalm which are spoken at length in the person of God; and from the Lord 
Himself we learn the same thing,—that David declared the heavenly mysteries not “in” himself (that is, 
not speaking according to human nature). For how could any one, being but man, know the supercelestial 
converse of the Father with the Son? But being “in the Spirit” he said that the Lord spoke to the Lord 
those words which He has uttered. For if, He says, “David in the Spirit calls him Lord, how is He then his 
son ?” Thus it is by the power of the Spirit that the holy men who are under Divine influence are inspired, 
and every Scripture is for this reason said to be “given by inspiration of God,” because it is the teaching of 
the Divine afflatus. If the bodily veil of the words were removed, that which remains is Lord and life and 
Spirit, according to the teaching of the great Paul, and according to the words of the Gospel also. For Paul 
declares that he who turns from the letter to the Spirit no longer apprehends the bondage that slays, but 
the Lord which is the life-giving Spirit; and the sublime Gospel says, “the words that I speak are spirit and 
are life ,” as being divested of the bodily veil. The idea, however, that “the Spirit” is the essence of the 
Only-begotten, we shall leave to our dreamers: or rather, we shall make use, ex abundanti, of what they 
say, and arm the truth with the weapons of the adversary. For it is allowable that the Egyptian should be 
spoiled by the Israelites, and that we should make their wealth an ornament for ourselves. If the essence 
of the Son is called “Spirit,” and God also is Spirit, (for so the Gospel tells us ), clearly the essence of the 
Father is called “Spirit” also. But if it is their peculiar argument that things which are introduced by 
different names are different also in nature, the conclusion surely is, that things which are named alike 
are not alien one from the other in nature either. Since then, according to their account, the essence of 
the Father and that of the Son are both called “Spirit,” hereby is clearly proved the absence of any 
difference in essence. For a little further on Eunomius says:—”Of those essences which are divergent the 
appellations significant of essence are also surely divergent, but where there is one and the same name, 
that which is declared by the same appellation will surely be one also”:—so that at all points “He that 
taketh the wise in their own craftiness “ has turned the long labours of our author, and the infinite toil 
spent on what he has elaborated, to the establishment of the doctrine which we maintain. For if God is in 
the Gospel called “Spirit,” and the essence of the Only-begotten is maintained by Eunomius to be “Spirit,” 
as there is no apparent difference in the one name as compared with the other, neither, surely, will the 
things signified by the names be mutually different in nature. 


And now that I have exposed this futile and pointless sham-argument, it seems to me that I may well pass 
by without discussion what he next puts together by way of attack upon our master’s statement. For a 
sufficient proof of the folly of his remarks is to be found in his actual argument, which of itself proclaims 
aloud its feebleness. To be entangled in a contest with such things as this is like trampling on the slain. 
For when he sets forth with much confidence some passage from our master, and treats it with 
preliminary slander and contempt, and promises that he will show it to be worth nothing at all, he meets 
with the same fortune as befalls small children, to whom their imperfect and immature intelligence, and 
the untrained condition of their perceptive faculties, do not give an accurate understanding of what they 
see. Thus they often imagine that the stars are but a little way above their heads, and pelt them with clods 
when they appear, in their childish folly; and then, when the clod falls, they clap their hands and laugh 
and brag to their comrades as if their throw had reached the stars themselves. Such is the man who casts 
at the truth with his childish missile, who sets forth like the stars those splendid sayings of our master, 


and then hurls from the ground,—from his downtrodden and grovelling understanding,—his earthy and 
unstable arguments. And these, when they have gone so high that they have no place to fall from, turn 
back again of themselves by their own weight . Now the passage of the great Basil is worded as follows :— 


“Yet what sane man would agree with the statement that of those things of which the names are different 
the essences must needs be divergent also? For the appellations of Peter and Paul, and, generally 
speaking, of men, are different, while the essence of all is one: wherefore, in most respects we are 
mutually identical, and differ one from another only in those special properties which are observed in 
individuals: and hence also appellations are not indicative of essence, but of the properties which mark 
the particular individual. Thus, when we hear of Peter, we do not by the name understand the essence 
(and by essence’ I here mean the material substratum), but we are impressed with the conception of the 
properties which we contemplate in him.” These are the great man’s words. And what skill he who 
disputes this statement displays against us, we learn,—any one, that is, who has leisure for wasting time 
on unprofitable matters,—from the actual composition of Eunomius. 


From his writings, I say, for I do not like to insert in my own work the nauseous stuff our rhetorician 
utters, or to display his ignorance and folly to contempt in the midst of my own arguments. He goes on 
with a sort of eulogy upon the class of significant words which express the subject, and, in his accustomed 
style, patches and sticks together the cast-off rags of phrases: poor Isocrates is nibbled at once more, and 
shorn of words and figures to make out the point proposed,—here and there even the Hebrew Philo 
receives the same treatment, and makes him a contribution of phrases from his own labours,—yet not 
even thus is this much-stitched and many-coloured web of words finished off, but every assault, every 
defence of his conceptions, all his artistic preparation, spontaneously collapses, and, as commonly 
happens with the bubbles when the drops, borne down from above through a body of waters against some 
obstacle, produce those foamy swellings which, as soon as they gather, immediately dissolve, and leave 
upon the water no trace of their own formation—such are the air-bubbles of our author’s thoughts, 
vanishing without a touch at the moment they are put forth. For after all these irrefragable statements, 
and the dreamy philosophizing wherein he asserts that the distinct character of the essence is 
apprehended by the divergence of names, as some mass of foam borne downstream breaks up when it 
comes into contact with any more solid body, so his argument, following its own spontaneous course, and 
coming unexpectedly into collision with the truth, disperses into nothingness its unsubstantial and bubble- 
like fabric of falsehood. For he speaks in these words:—”Who is so foolish and so far removed from the 
constitution of men, as, in discoursing of men to speak of one as a man, and, calling another a horse, so to 
compare them?” I would answer him,—”You are right in calling any one foolish who makes such blunders 
in the use of names. And I will employ for the support of the truth the testimony you yourself give. For if it 
is a piece of extreme folly to call one a horse and another a man, supposing both were really men, it is 
surely a piece of equal stupidity, when the Father is confessed to be God, and the Son is confessed to be 
God, to call the one created’ and the other uncreated,’ since, as in the other case humanity, so in this case 
the Godhead does not admit a change of name to that expressive of another kind. For what the irrational 
is with respect to man, that also the creature is with respect to the Godhead, being equally unable to 
receive the same name with the nature that is superior to it. And as it is not possible to apply the same 
definition to the rational animal and the quadruped alike (for each is naturally differentiated by its special 
property from the other), so neither can you express by the same terms the created and the uncreated 
essence, seeing that those attributes which are predicated of the latter essence are not discoverable in 
the former. For as rationality is not discoverable in a horse, nor solidity of hoofs in a man, so neither is 
Godhead discoverable in the creature, nor the attribute of being created in the Godhead: but if He be God 
He is certainly not created, and if He be created He is not God; unless , of course, one were to apply by 
some misuse or customary mode of expression the mere name of Godhead, as some horses have men’s 
names given them by their owners; yet neither is the horse a man, though he be called by a human name, 
nor is the created being God, even though some claim for him the name of Godhead, and give him the 
benefit of the empty sound of a dissyllable.” Since, then, Eunomius’ heretical statement is found 
spontaneously to fall in with the truth, let him take his own advice and stand by his own words, and by no 
means retract his own utterances, but consider that the man is really foolish and stupid who names the 
subject not according as it is, but says “horse” for “man,” and “sea” for “sky,” and “creature” for “God.” 
And let no one think it unreasonable that the creature should be set in opposition to God, but have regard 
to the prophets and to the Apostles. For the prophet says in the person of the Father, “My Hand made all 
these things” , meaning by “Hand,” in his dark saying, the power of the Only-begotten. Now the Apostle 
says that all things are of the Father, and that all things are by the Son , and the prophetic spirit in a way 
agrees with the Apostolic teaching, which itself also is given through the Spirit. For in the one passage, 
the prophet, when he says that all things are the work of the Hand of Him Who is over all, sets forth the 
nature of those things which have come into being in its relation to Him Who made them, while He Who 
made them is God over all, Who has the Hand, and by It makes all things. And again, in the other passage, 
the Apostle makes the same division of entities, making all things depend upon their productive cause, yet 
not reckoning in the number of “all things” that which produces them: so that we are hereby taught the 
difference of nature between the created and the uncreated, and it is shown that, in its own nature, that 
which makes is one thing and that which is produced is another. Since, then, all things are of God, and the 
Son is God, the creation is properly opposed to the Godhead; while, since the Only-begotten is something 
else than the nature of the universe (seeing that not even those who fight against the truth contradict 
this), it follows of necessity that the Son also is equally opposed to the creation, unless the words of the 


saints are untrue which testify that by Him all things were made. 


S$:2. HE THEN DECLARES THAT THE CLOSE RELATION BETWEEN NAMES AND THINGS IS IMMUTABLE, AND 
THEREAFTER PROCEEDS ACCORDINGLY, IN THE MOST EXCELLENT MANNER, WITH HIS DISCOURSE 
CONCERNING “GENERATED” AND “UNGENERATE.” 


Now seeing that the Only-begotten is in the Divine Scriptures proclaimed to be God, let Eunomius 
consider his own argument, and condemn for utter folly the man who parts the Divine into created and 
uncreated, as he does him who divides “man” into “horse” and “man.” For he himself says, a little further 
on, after his intermediate nonsense, “the close relation of names to things is immutable,” where he 
himself by this statement assents to the fixed character of the true connection of appellations with their 
subject. If, then, the name of Godhead is properly employed in close connection with the Only-begotten 
God (and Eunomius, though he may desire to be out of harmony with us, will surely concede that the 
Scripture does not lie, and that the name of the Godhead is not inharmoniously attributed to the Only- 
begotten), let him persuade himself by his own reasoning that if “the close relation of names to things is 
immutable,” and the Lord is called by the name of “God,” he cannot apprehend any difference in respect 
of the conception of Godhead between the Father and the Son, seeing that this name is common to both,— 
or rather not this name only, but there is a long list of names in which the Son shares, without divergence 
of meaning, the appellations of the Father—”good,” “incorruptible,” “just,” “judge,” “long-suffering,” 
“merciful,” “eternal,” “everlasting,” all that indicate the expression of majesty of nature and power,— 
without any reservation being made in His case in any of the names in regard of the exalted nature of the 
conception. But Eunomius passes by, as it were with closed eye, the number, great as it is, of the Divine 
appellations, and looks only to one point, his “generate and ungenerate,”—trusting to a slight and weak 
cord his doctrine, tossed and driven as it is by the blasts of error. 


He asserts that “no man who has any regard for the truth either calls any generated thing ungenerate,’ or 
calls God Who is over all Son’ or generate.’“ This statement needs no further arguments on our part for its 
refutation. For he does not shelter his craft with any veils, as his wont is, but treats the inversion of his 
absurd statement as equivalent , while he says that neither is any generated thing spoken of as 
“ungenerate,” nor is God Who is over all called “Son” or “generate,” without making any special 
distinction for the Only-begotten Godhead of the Son as compared with the rest of the “generated,” but 
makes his opposition of “all things that have come into being” to “God” without discrimination, not 
excepting the Son from “all things.” And in the inversion of his absurdities he clearly separates, forsooth, 
the Son from the Divine Nature, when he says that neither is any generated thing spoken of as 
“ungenerate,” nor is God called “Son” or “generate,” and manifestly reveals by this contradistinction the 
horrid character of his blasphemy. For when he has distinguished the “things that have come into being” 
from the “ungenerate,” he goes on to say, in that antistrophal induction of his, that it is impossible to call 
(not the “unbegotten,” but) “God,” “Son” or “generate,” trying by these words to show that which is not 
ungenerate is not God, and that the Only-begotten God is, by the fact of being begotten, as far removed 
from being God as the ungenerate is from being generated in fact or in name. For it is not in ignorance of 
the consequence of his argument that he makes an inversion of the terms employed thus inharmonious 
and incongruous: it is in his assault on the doctrine of orthodoxy that he opposes “the Godhead” to “the 
generate”—and this is the point he tries to establish by his words, that that which is not ungenerate is not 
God. What was the true sequence of his argument? that having said “no generated thing is ungenerate,” 
he should proceed with the inference, “nor, if anything is naturally ungenerate, can it be generate.” Such 
a statement at once contains truth and avoids blasphemy. But now by his premise that no generated thing 
is ungenerate, and his inference that God is not generated, he clearly shuts out the Only-begotten God 
from being God, laying down that because He is not ungenerate, neither is He God. Do we then need any 
further proofs to expose this monstrous blasphemy? Is not this enough by itself to serve for a record 
against the adversary of Christ, who by the arguments cited maintains that the Word, Who in the 
beginning was God, is not God? What need is there to engage further with such men as this? For we do 
not entangle ourselves in controversy with those who busy themselves with idols and with the blood that 
is shed upon their altars, not that we acquiesce in the destruction of those who are besotted about idols, 
but because their disease is too strong for our treatment. Thus, just as the fact itself declares idolatry, and 
the evil that men do boldly and arrogantly anticipates the reproach of those who accuse it, so here too I 
think that the advocates of orthodoxy should keep silence towards one who openly proclaims his impiety 
to his own discredit, just as medicine also stands powerless in the case of a cancerous complaint, because 
the disease is too strong for the art to deal with. 


S:3. THEREAFTER HE DISCUSSES THE DIVERGENCE OF NAMES AND OF THINGS, SPEAKING, OF THAT WHICH IS 
UNGENERATE AS WITHOUT A CAUSE, AND OF THAT WHICH IS NON-EXISTENT, AS THE SCINDAPSUS, MINOTAUR, 
BLITYRI, CYCLOPS, SCYLLA, WHICH NEVER WERE GENERATED AT ALL, AND SHOWS THAT THINGS WHICH ARE 
ESSENTIALLY DIFFERENT, ARE MUTUALLY DESTRUCTIVE, AS FIRE OF WATER, AND THE REST IN THEIR SEVERAL 
RELATIONS. BUT IN THE CASE OF THE FATHER AND THE SON, AS THE ESSENCE IS COMMON, AND THE 
PROPERTIES RECIPROCALLY INTERCHANGEABLE, NO INJURY RESULTS TO THE NATURE 


Since, however, after the passage cited above, he professes that he will allege something stronger still, let 
us examine this also, as well as the passage cited, lest we should seem to be withdrawing our opposition 
in face of an overwhelming force. “If, however,” he says, “I am to abandon all these positions, and fall 


back upon my stronger argument, I would say this, that even if all the terms that he advances by way of 
refutation were established, our statement will none the less be manifestly shown to be true. If, as will be 
admitted, the divergence of the names which are significant of properties marks the divergence of the 
things, it is surely necessary to allow that with the divergence of the names significant of essence is also 
marked the divergence of the essences. And this would be found to hold good in all cases, I mean in the 
case of essences, energies, colours, figures, and other qualities. For we denote by divergent appellations 
the different essences, fire and water, air and earth, cold and heat, white and black, triangle and circle. 
Why need we mention the intelligible essences, in enumerating which the Apostle marks, by difference of 
names, the divergence of essence?” 


Who would not be dismayed at this irresistible power of attack? The argument transcends the promise, 
the experience is more terrible than the threat. “I will come,” he says, “to my stronger argument.” What is 
it? That as the differences of properties are recognized by those names which signify the special 
attributes, we must of course, he says, allow that differences of essence are also expressed by divergence 
of names. What then are these appellations of essences by which we learn the divergence of Nature 
between the Father and the son? He talks of fire and water, air and earth, cold and heat, white and black, 
triangle and circle. His illustrations have won him the day: his argument carries all before it: I cannot 
contradict the statement that those names which are entirely incommunicable indicate difference of 
natures. But our man of keen and quick-sighted intellect has just missed seeing these points:—that in this 
case the Father is God and the Son is God; that “just,” and “incorruptible,” and all those names which 
belong to the Divine Nature, are used equally of the Father and of the Son; and thus, if the divergent 
character of appellations indicates difference of natures, the community of names will surely show the 
common character of the essence. And if we must agree that the Divine essence is to be expressed by 
names , it would behove us to apply to that Nature these lofty and Divine names rather than the 
terminology of “generate” and “ungenerate,” because “good” and “incorruptible,” “just” and “wise,” and 
all such terms as these are strictly applicable only to that Nature which passes all understanding, whereas 
“generated” exhibits community of name with even the inferior forms of the lower creation. For we call a 
dog, and a frog, and all things that come into the world by way of generation, “generated.” And moreover, 
the term “ungenerate” is not only employed of that which exists without a cause, but has also a proper 
application to that which is nonexistent. The Scindapsus is called ungenerate, the Blityri is ungenerate, 
the Minotaur is ungenerate, the Cyclops, Scylla, the Chimaera are ungenerate, not in the sense of existing 
without generation, but in the sense of never having come into being at all. If, then, the names more 
peculiarly Divine are common to the Son with the Father, and if it is the others, those which are 
equivocally employed either of the non-existent or of the lower animals—if it is these, I say, which are 
divergent, let his “generate and ungenerate” be so: Eunomius’ powerful argument against us itself 
upholds the cause of truth in testifying that there is no divergence in respect of nature, because no 
divergence can be perceived in the names . But if he asserts the difference of essence to exist between the 
“generate” and the “ungenerate,” as it does between fire and water, and is of opinion that the names, like 
those which he has mentioned in his examples, are in the same mutual relation as “fire” and “water,” the 
horrid character of his blasphemy will here again be brought to light, even if we hold our peace. For fire 
and water have a nature mutually destructive, and each is destroyed, if it comes to be in the other, by the 
prevalence of the more powerful element. If, then, he lays down the doctrine that the Nature of the 
Ungenerate differs thus from that of the Only-begotten, it is surely clear that he logically makes this 
destructive opposition to be involved in the divergence of their essences, so that their nature will be, by 
this reasoning, incompatible and incommunicable, and the one would be consumed by the other, if both 
should be found to be mutually inclusive or co-existent. 


How then is the Son “in the Father” without being destroyed, and how does the Father, coming to be “in 
the Son,” remain continually unconsumed, if, as Eunomius says, the special attribute of fire, as compared 
with water, is maintained in the relation of the Generate to the Ungenerate? Nor does their definition 
regard communion as existing between earth and air, for the former is stable, solid, resistent, of 
downward tendency and heavy, while air has a nature made up of the contrary attributes. So white and 
black are found in opposition among colours, and men are agreed that the circle is not the same with the 
triangle, for each, according to the definition of its figure, is precisely that which the other is not. But Iam 
unable to discover where he sees the opposition in the case of God the Father and God the Only-begotten 
Son. One goodness, wisdom, justice, providence, power, incorruptibility,—all other attributes of exalted 
significance are similarly predicated of each, and the one has in a certain sense His strength in the other; 
for on the one hand the Father makes all things through the Son, and on the other hand the Only-begotten 
works all in Himself, being the Power of the Father. Of what avail, then, are fire and water to show 
essential diversity in the Father and the Son? He calls us, moreover, “rash” for instancing the unity of 
nature and difference of persons of Peter and Paul, and says we are guilty of gross recklessness, if we 
apply our argument to the contemplation of the objects of pure reason by the aid of material examples. 
Fitly, fitly indeed, does the corrector of our errors reprove us for rashness in interpreting the Divine 
Nature by material illustrations! Why then, deliberate and circumspect sir, do you talk about the 
elements? Is earth immaterial, fire an object of pure reason, water incorporeal, air beyond the perception 
of the senses? Is your mind so well directed to its aim, are you so keen-sighted in all directions in your 
promulgation of this argument, that your adversaries cannot lay hold of, that you do not see in yourself 
the faults you blame in those you are accusing? Or are we to make concessions to you when you are 
establishing the diversity of essence by material aid, and to be ourselves rejected when we point out the 


say is, that) even now the souls of the wicked deserve to be consigned to those abodes; if you mean the 
good why should you judge to be unworthy of such a resting-place the souls of infants and of virgins, and 
those which, by reason of their condition in life were pure and innocent? 


CHAPTER LVII 


MAGIC AND SORCERY ONLY APPARENT IN THEIR EFFECTS. GOD ALONE CAN RAISE THE DEAD 


It is either a very fine thing to be detained in these infernal regions with the Aori, or souls which were 
prematurely hurried away; or else a very bad thing indeed to be there associated with the Biaeothanati, 
who suffered violent deaths. I may be permitted to use the actual words and terms with which magic rings 
again, that inventor of all these odd opinions—with its Ostanes, and Typhon, and Dardanus, and 
Damigeron, and Nectabis, and Berenice. There is a well-known popular bit of writing, which undertakes to 
summon up from the abode of Hades the souls which have actually slept out their full age, and had passed 
away by an honourable death, and had even been buried with full rites and proper ceremony. What after 
this shall we say about magic? Say, to be sure, what almost everybody says of it—that it is an imposture. 
But it is not we Christians only whose notice this system of imposture does not escape. We, it is true, have 
discovered these spirits of evil, not, to be sure, by a complicity with them, but by a certain knowledge 
which is hostile to them; nor is it by any procedure which is attractive to them, but by a power which 
subjugates them that we handle (their wretched system)—that manifold pest of the mind of man, that 
artificer of all error, that destroyer of our salvation and our soul at one swoop. In this way, even by magic, 
which is indeed only a second idolatry, wherein they pretend that after death they become demons, just as 
they were supposed in the first and literal idolatry to become gods (and why not? since the gods are but 
dead things), the before-mentioned Aori Biaeothanati are actually invoked,—and not unfairly, if one 
grounds his faith on this principle, that it is clearly credible for those souls to be beyond all others 
addicted to violence and wrong, which with violence and wrong have been hurried away by a cruel and 
premature death and which would have a keen appetite for reprisals. Under cover, however, of these 
souls, demons operate, especially such as used to dwell in them when they were in life, and who had 
driven them, in fact, to the fate which had at last carried them off. For, as we have already suggested, 
there is hardly a human being who is unattended by a demon; and it is well known to many, that 
premature and violent deaths, which men ascribe to accidents, are in fact brought about by demons. This 
imposture of the evil spirit lying concealed in the persons of the dead, we are able, if I mistake not, to 
prove by actual facts, when in cases of exorcism (the evil spirit) affirms himself sometimes to be one of the 
relatives of the person possessed by him, sometimes a gladiator or a bestiarius, and sometimes even a 
god; always making it one of his chief cares to extinguish the very truth which we are proclaiming, that 
men may not readily believe that all souls remove to Hades, and that they may overthrow faith in the 
resurrection and the judgment. And yet for all that, the demon, after trying to circumvent the bystanders, 
is vanquished by the pressure of divine grace, and sorely against his will confesses all the truth. So also in 
that other kind of magic, which is supposed to bring up from Hades the souls now resting there, and to 
exhibit them to public view, there is no other expedient of imposture ever resorted to which operates more 
powerfully. Of course, why a phantom becomes visible, is because a body is also attached to it; and it is no 
difficult matter to delude the external vision of a man whose mental eye it is so easy to blind. The serpents 
which emerged from the magicians’ rods, certainly appeared to Pharaoh and to the Egyptians as bodily 
substances. It is true that the verity of Moses swallowed up their lying deceit. Many attempts were also 
wrought against the apostles by the sorcerers Simon and Elymas, but the blindness which struck (them) 
was no enchanter’s trick. What novelty is there in the effort of an unclean spirit to counterfeit the truth? 
At this very time, even, the heretical dupes of this same Simon (Magus) are so much elated by the 
extravagant pretensions of their art, that they undertake to bring up from Hades the souls of the prophets 
themselves. And I suppose that they can do so under cover of a lying wonder. For, indeed, it was no less 
than this that was anciently permitted to the Pythonic (or ventriloquistic) spirit—even to represent the 
soul of Samuel, when Saul consulted the dead, after (losing the living) God. God forbid, however, that we 
should suppose that the soul of any saint, much less of a prophet, can be dragged out of (its resting-place 
in Hades) by a demon. We know that “Satan himself is transformed into an angel of light”’—much more 
into a man of light—and that at last he will “show himself to be even God,” and will exhibit “great signs 
and wonders, insomuch that, if it were possible, he shall deceive the very elect.” He hardly hesitated on 
the before-mentioned occasion to affirm himself to be a prophet of God, and especially to Saul, in whom 
he was then actually dwelling. You must not imagine that he who produced the phantom was one, and he 
who consulted it was another; but that it was one and the same spirit, both in the sorceress and in the 
apostate (king), which easily pretended an apparition of that which it had already prepared them to 
believe as real—(even the spirit) through whose evil influence Saul’s heart was fixed where his treasure 
was, and where certainly God was not. Therefore it came about, that he saw him through whose aid he 
believed that he was going to see, because he believed him through whose help he saw. But we are met 
with the objection, that in visions of the night dead persons are not unfrequently seen, and that for a set 
purpose. For instance, the Nasamones consult private oracles by frequent and lengthened visits to the 
sepulchres of their relatives, as one may find in Heraclides, or Nymphodorus, or Herodotus; and the Celts, 
for the same purpose, stay away all night at the tombs of their brave chieftains, as Nicander affirms. Well, 
we admit apparitions of dead persons in dreams to be not more really true than those of living persons; 
but we apply the same estimate to all alike—to the dead and to the living, and indeed to all the 


kindred character of the Nature by means of examples within our compass? 


S:4. HE SAYS THAT ALL THINGS THAT ARE IN CREATION HAVE BEEN NAMED BY MAN, IF, AS IS THE CASE, THEY 
ARE CALLED DIFFERENTLY BY EVERY NATION, AS ALSO THE APPELLATION OF “UNGENERATE” IS CONFERRED BY 
US: BUT THAT THE PROPER APPELLATION OF THE DIVINE ESSENCE ITSELF WHICH EXPRESSES THE DIVINE 
NATURE, EITHER DOES NOT EXIST AT ALL, OR IS UNKNOWN TO US 


But Peter and Paul, he says, were named by men, and hence it comes that it is possible in their case to 
change the appellations. Why, what existing thing has not been named by men? I call you to testify on 
behalf of my argument. For if you make change of names a sign of things having been named by men, you 
will thereby surely allow that every name has been imposed upon things by us, since the same 
appellations of objects have not obtained universally. For as in the case of Paul who was once Saul, and of 
Peter who was formerly Simon, so earth and sky and air and sea and all the parts of the creation have not 
been named alike by all, but are named in one way by the Hebrews, and in another way by us, and are 
denoted by every nation by different names. If then Eunomius’ argument is valid when he maintains that it 
was for this reason, to wit, that their names had been imposed by men, that Peter and Paul were named 
afresh, our teaching will surely be valid also, starting as it does from like premises, which says that all 
things are named by us, on the ground that their appellations vary according to the distinctions of nations. 
Now if all things are so, surely the Generate and the Ungenerate are not exceptions, for even they are 
among the things that change their name. For when we gather, as it were, into the form of a name the 
conception of any subject that arises in us, we declare our concept by words that vary at different times, 
not making, but signifying, the thing by the name we give it. For the things remain in themselves as they 
naturally are, while the mind, touching on existing things, reveals its thought by such words as are 
available. And just as the essence of Peter was not changed with the change of his name, so neither is any 
other of the things we contemplate changed in the process of mutation of names. And for this reason we 
say that the term “Ungenerate” was applied by us to the true and first Father Who is the Cause of all, and 
that no harm would result as regards the signifying of the Subject, if we were to acknowledge the same 
concept under another name. For it is allowable instead of speaking of Him as “Ungenerate,” to call Him 
the “First Cause” or “Father of the Only-begotten,” or to speak of Him as “existing without cause,” and 
many such appellations which lead to the same thought; so that Eunomius confirms our doctrines by the 
very arguments in which he makes complaint against us, because we know no name significant of the 
Divine Nature. We are taught the fact of Its existence, while we assert that an appellation of such force as 
to include the unspeakable and infinite Nature, either does not exist at all, or at any rate is unknown to 
us. Let him then leave his accustomed language of fable, and show us the names which signify the 
essences, and then proceed further to divide the subject by the divergence of their names. But so long as 
the saying of the Scripture is true that Abraham and Moses were not capable of the knowledge of the 
Name, and that “no man hath seen God at any time ,” and that “no man hath seen Him, nor can see ,” and 
that the light around Him is unapproachable , and “there is no end of His greatness “;—so long as we say 
and believe these things, how like is an argument that promises any comprehension and expression of the 
infinite Nature, by means of the significance of names, to one who thinks that he can enclose the whole 
sea in his own hand! for as the hollow of one’s hand is to the whole deep, so is all the power of language 
in comparison with that Nature which is unspeakable and incomprehensible. 


S$:5. AFTER MUCH DISCOURSE CONCERNING THE ACTUALLY EXISTENT, AND UNGENERATE AND GOOD, AND 
UPON THE CONSUBSTANTIALITY OF THE HEAVENLY POWERS, SHOWING THE UNCHARTED CHARACTER OF 
THEIR ESSENCE, YET THE DIFFERENCE OF THEIR RANKS, HE ENDS THE BOOK 


Now in saying these things we do not intend to deny that the Father exists without generation, and we 
have no intention of refusing to agree to the statement that the Only-begotten God is generated;—on the 
contrary the latter has been generated, the former has not been generated. But what He is, in His own 
Nature, Who exists apart from generation, and what He is, Who is believed to have been generated, we do 
not learn from the signification of “having been generated,” and “not having been generated.” For when 
we say “this person was generated” (or “was not generated”), we are impressed with a two-fold thought, 
having our eyes turned to the subject by the demonstrative part of the phrase, and learning that which is 
contemplated in the subject by the words “was generated” or “was not generated,”—as it is one thing to 
think of that which is, and another to think of what we contemplate in that which is. But, moreover, the 
word “is” is surely understood with every name that is used concerning the Divine Nature,—as “just,” 
“incorruptible,” “immortal,” and “ungenerate,” and whatever else is said of Him; even if this word does 
not happen to occur in the phrase, yet the thought both of the speaker and the hearer surely makes the 
name attach to “is,” so that if this word were not added, the appellation would be uttered in vain. For 
instance (for it is better to present an argument by way of illustration), when David says, “God, a 
righteous judge, strong and patient ,” if “is” were not understood with each of the epithets included in the 
phrase, the enumerations of the appellations will seem purposeless and unreal, not having any subject to 
rest upon; but when “is” is understood with each of the names, what is said will clearly be of force, being 
contemplated in reference to that which is. As, then, when we say “He is a judge,” we conceive 
concerning Him some operation of judgment, and by the “is” carry our minds to the subject, and are 
hereby clearly taught not to suppose that the account of His being is the same with the action, so also as a 
result of saying, “He is generated (or ungenerate),” we divide our thought into a double conception, by 
‘Is” understanding the subject, and by “generated,” or “ungenerate,” apprehending that which belongs to 


” 


the subject. As, then, when we are taught by David that God is “a judge,” or “patient,” we do not learn the 
Divine essence, but one of the attributes which are contemplated in it, so in this case too when we hear of 
His being not generated, we do not by this negative predication understand the subject, but are guided as 
to what we must not think concerning the subject, while what He essentially is remains as much as ever 
unexplained. So too, when Holy Scripture predicates the other Divine names of Him Who is, and delivers 
to Moses the Being without a name, it is for him who discloses the Nature of that Being, not to rehearse 
the attributes of the Being, but by his words to make manifest to us its actual Nature. For every name 
which you may use is an attribute of the Being, but is not the Being,—”good,” “ungenerate,” 
‘Incorruptible,”—but to each of these “is” does not fail to be supplied. Any one, then, who undertakes to 
give the account of this good Being, of this ungenerate Being, as He is, would speak in vain, if he 
rehearsed the attributes contemplated in Him, and were silent as to that essence which he undertakes by 
his words to explain. To be without generation is one of the attributes contemplated in the Being, but the 
definition of “Being” is one thing, and that of “being in some particular way” is another; and this has so 
far remained untold and unexplained by the passages cited. Let him then first disclose to us the names of 
the essence, and then divide the Nature by the divergence of the appellations;—so long as what we 
require remains unexplained, it is in vain that he employs his scientific skill upon names, seeing that the 
names have no separate existence. 


Such then is Eunomius’ stronger handle against the truth, while we pass by in silence many views which 
are to be found in this part of his composition; for it seems to me right that those who run in this armed 
race against the enemies of the truth should arm themselves against those who are fairly fenced about 
with the plausibility of falsehood, and not defile their argument with such conceptions as are already dead 
and of offensive odour. His supposition that whatever things are united in the idea of their essence must 
needs exist corporeally and be joined to corruption (for this he says in this part of his work), I shall 
willingly pass by like some cadaverous odour, since I think every reasonable man will perceive how dead 
and corrupt such an argument is. For who knows not that the multitude of human souls is countless, yet 
one essence underlies them all, and the consubstantial substratum in them is alien from bodily 
corruption? so that even children can plainly see the argument that bodies are corrupted and dissolved, 
not because they have the same essence one with another, but because of their possessing a compound 
nature. The idea of the compound nature is one, that of the common nature of their essence is another, so 
that it is true to say, “corruptible bodies are of one essence,” but the converse statement is not true at all, 
if it be anything like, “this consubstantial nature is also surely corruptible,” as is shown in the case of the 
souls which have one essence, while yet corruption does not attach to them in virtue of the community of 
essence. And the account given of the souls might properly be applied to every intellectual existence 
which we contemplate in creation. For the words brought together by Paul do not signify, as Eunomius will 
have them do, some mutually divergent natures of the supra-mundane powers; on the contrary, the sense 
of the names clearly indicates that he is mentioning in his argument, not diversities of natures, but the 
varied peculiarities of the operations of the heavenly host: for there are, he says, “principalities,” and 
“thrones,” and “powers,” and “mights,” and “dominions .” Now these names are such as to make it at 
once clear to every one that their significance is arranged in regard to some operation. For to rule, and to 
exercise power and dominion, and to be the throne of some one,—all these conceptions would not be held 
by any one versed in argument to apply to diversities of essence, since it is clearly operation that is 
signified by every one of the names: so that any one who says that diversities of nature are signified by 
the names rehearsed by Paul deceives himself, “understanding,” as the Apostle says, “neither what he 
says, nor whereof he affirms ,” since the sense of the names clearly shows that the Apostle recognizes in 
the intelligible powers distinctions of certain ranks, but does not by these names indicate varieties of 
essences. 


Book VIII 


S:1. THE EIGHTH BOOK VERY NOTABLY OVERTHROWS THE BLASPHEMY OF THE HERETICS WHO SAY THAT THE 
ONLY-BEGOTTEN CAME FROM NOTHING, AND THAT THERE WAS A TIME WHEN HE WAS NOT, AND SHOWS THE 
SON TO BE NO NEW BEING, BUT FROM EVERLASTING, FROM HIS HAVING SAID TO MOSES, “I AM HE THAT IS,” 
AND TO MANOAH, “WHY ASKEST THOU MY NAME? IT ALSO IS WONDERFUL’;—MOREOVER DAVID ALSO SAYS TO 
GOD, “THOU ART THE SAME, AND THY YEARS SHALL NOT FAIL;” AND FURTHERMORE ISAIAH SAYS, “I AM GOD, 
THE FIRST, AND HEREAFTER AM I:” AND THE EVANGELIST, “HE WAS IN THE BEGINNING, AND WAS WITH GOD, 
AND WAS GOD:”—AND THAT HE HAS NEITHER BEGINNING NOR END:—AND HE PROVES THAT THOSE WHO SAY 
THAT HE IS NEW AND COMES FROM NOTHING ARE IDOLATERS. AND HEREIN HE VERY FINELY INTERPRETS “THE 
BRIGHTNESS OF THE GLORY, AND THE EXPRESS IMAGE OF THE PERSON.” 


These, then, are the strong points of Eunomius’ case; and I think that when those which promised to be 
powerful are proved by argument to be so rotten and unsubstantial, I may well keep silence concerning 
the rest, since the others are practically refuted, concurrently with the refutation of the stronger ones; 
just as it happens in warlike operations that when a force more powerful than the rest has been beaten, 
the remainder of the army are no longer of any account in the eyes of those by whom the strong portion of 
it has been overcome. But the fact that the chief part of his blasphemy lies in the later part of his 
discourse forbids me to be silent. For the transition of the Only-begotten from nothing into being, that 
horrid and godless doctrine of Eunomius, which is more to be shunned than all impiety, is next maintained 
in the order of his argument. And since every one who has been bewitched by this deceit has the phrase, 
“Tf He was, He has not been begotten, and if He has been begotten, He was not,” ready upon his tongue 
for the maintenance of the doctrine that He Who made of nothing us and all the creation is Himself from 
nothing, and since the deceit obtains much support thereby, as men of feebler mind are pressed by this 
superficial bit of plausibility, and led to acquiesce in the blasphemy, we must needs not pass by this 
doctrinal “root of bitterness,” lest, as the Apostle says, it “spring up and trouble us .” Now I say that we 
must first of all consider the actual argument itself, apart from our contest with our opponents, and thus 
afterwards proceed to the examination and refutation of what they have set forth. 


One mark of the true Godhead is indicated by the words of Holy Scripture, which Moses learnt by the 
voice from heaven, when He heard Him Who said, “I am He that is .” We think it right, then, to believe 
that to be alone truly Divine which is represented as eternal and infinite in respect of being; and all that is 
contemplated therein is always the same, neither growing nor being consumed; so that if one should say 
of God, that formerly He was, but now is not, or that He now is, but formerly was not, we should consider 
each of the sayings alike to be godless: for by both alike the idea of eternity is mutilated, being cut short 
on one side or the other by non-existence, whether one contemplates “nothing” as preceding “being ,” or 
declares that “being” ends in “nothing”; and the frequent repetition of “first of all” or “last of all” 
concerning God’s non-existence does not make amends for the impious conception touching the Divinity. 
For this reason we declare the maintenance of their doctrine as to the non-existence at some time of Him 
Who truly is, to be a denial and rejection of His true Godhead; and this on the ground that, on the one 
hand, He Who showed Himself to Moses by the light speaks of Himself as being, when He says, “I am He 
that is ,” while on the other, Isaiah (being made, so to say, the instrument of Him Who spoke in him) says 
in the person of Him that is, “I am the first, and hereafter am I ,” so that hereby, whichever way we 
consider it, we conceive eternity in God. And so, too, the word that was spoken to Manoah shows the fact 
that the Divinity is not comprehensible by the significance of His name, because, when Manoah asks to 
know His name, that, when the promise has come actually to pass, he may by name glorify his benefactor, 
He says to him, “Why askest thou this? It also is wonderful “; so that by this we learn that there is one 
name significant of the Divine Nature—the wonder, namely, that arises unspeakably in our hearts 
concerning It. So, too, great David, in his discourses with himself, proclaims the same truth, in the sense 
that all the creation was brought into being by God, while He alone exists always in the same manner, and 
abides for ever, where he says, “But Thou art the same, and Thy years shall not fail .” When we hear these 
sayings, and others like them, from men inspired by God, let us leave all that is not from eternity to the 
worship of idolaters, as a new thing alien from the true Godhead. For that which now is, and formerly was 
not, is clearly new and not eternal, and to have regard to any new object of worship is called by Moses the 
service of demons, when he says, “They sacrificed to devils and not to God, to gods whom their fathers 
knew not; new gods were they that came newly up .” If then everything that is new in worship is a service 
of demons, and is alien from the true Godhead, and if what is now, but was not always, is new and not 
eternal, we who have regard to that which is, necessarily reckon those who contemplate non-existence as 
attaching to Him Who is, and who say that “He once was not,” among the worshippers of idols. For we 
may also see that the great John, when declaring in his own preaching the Only-begotten God, guards his 
own statement in every way, so that the conception of non-existence shall find no access to Him Who is. 
For he says that He “was in the beginning,” and “was with God,” and “was God,” and was light, and life, 
and truth, and all good things at all times, and never at any time failed to be anything that is excellent, 
Who is the fulness of all good, and is in the bosom of the Father. If then Moses lays down as a law for us 


some such mark of true Godhead as this, that we know nothing else of God but this one thing, that He is 
(for to this point the words, “I am He that is “); while Isaiah in his preaching declares aloud the absolute 
infinity of Him Who is, defining the existence of God as having no regard to beginning or to end (for He 
Who says “I am the first, and hereafter am I,” places no limit to His eternity in either direction, so that 
neither, if we look to the beginning, do we find any point marked since which He is, and beyond which He 
was not, nor, if we turn our thought to the future, can we cut short by any boundary the eternal progress 
of Him Who is),—and if the prophet David forbids us to worship any new and strange God (both of which 
are involved in the heretical doctrine; “newness” is clearly indicated in that which is not eternal, and 
“strangeness” is alienation from the Nature of the very God),—if, I say, these things are so, we declare all 
the sophistical fabrication about the non-existence at some time of Him Who truly is, to be nothing else 
than a departure from Christianity, and a turning to idolatry. For when the Evangelist, in his discourse 
concerning the Nature of God, separates at all points non-existence from Him Who is, and, by his constant 
repetition of the word “was,” carefully destroys the suspicion of non-existence, and calls Him the Only- 
begotten God, the Word of God, the Son of God, equal with God, and all such names, we have this 
judgment fixed and settled in us, that if the Only-begotten Son is God, we must believe that He Who is 
believed to be God is eternal. And indeed He is verily God, and assuredly is eternal, and is never at any 
time found to be non-existent. For God, as we have often said, if He now is, also assuredly always was, and 
if He once was not, neither does He now exist at all. But since even the enemies of the truth confess that 
the Son is and continually abides the Only-begotten God, we say this, that, being in the Father, He is not in 
Him in one respect only, but He is in Him altogether, in respect of all that the Father is conceived to be. 
As, then, being in the incorruptibility of the Father, He is incorruptible, good in His goodness, powerful in 
His might, and, as being in each of these attributes of special excellence which are conceived of the 
Father, He is that particular thing, so, also, being in His eternity, He is assuredly eternal. Now the eternity 
of the Father is marked by His never having taken His being from nonexistence, and never terminating 
His being in non-existence. He, therefore, Who hath all things that are the Father’s , and is contemplated 
in all the glory of the Father, even as, being in the endlessness of the Father, He has no end, so, being in 
the unoriginateness of the Father, has, as the Apostle says, “no beginning of days ,” but at once is “of the 
Father,” and is regarded in the eternity of the Father: and in this respect, more especially, is seen the 
complete absence of divergence in the Likeness, as compared with Him Whose Likeness He is. And herein 
is His saying found true which tells us, “He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father .” Moreover, it is in 
this way that those words of the Apostle, that the Son is “the brightness of His glory, and the express 
image of His Person ,” are best understood to have an excellent and close application. For the Apostle 
conveys to those hearers who are unable, by the contemplation of purely intellectual objects, to elevate 
their thought to the height of the knowledge of God, a sort of notion of the truth, by means of things 
apparent to sense. For as the body of the sun is expressly imaged by the whole disc that surrounds it, and 
he who looks on the sun argues, by means of what he sees, the existence of the whole solid substratum, 
so, he says, the majesty of the Father is expressly imaged in the greatness of the power of the Son, that 
the one may be believed to be as great as the other is known to be: and again, as the radiance of light 
sheds its brilliancy from the whole of the sun’s disc (for in the disc one part is not radiant, and the rest 
dim), so all that glory which the Father is, sheds its brilliancy from its whole extent by means of the 
brightness that comes from it, that is, by the true Light; and as the ray is of the sun (for there would be no 
ray if the sun were not), yet the sun is never conceived as existing by itself without the ray of brightness 
that is shed from it, so the Apostle delivering to us the continuity and eternity of that existence which the 
Only-begotten has of the Father, calls the Son “the brightness of His glory.” 


S:2. HE THEN DISCUSSES THE “WILLING” OF THE FATHER CONCERNING THE GENERATION OF THE SON, AND 
SHOWS THAT THE OBJECT OF THAT GOOD WILL IS FROM ETERNITY, WHICH IS THE SON, EXISTING IN THE 
FATHER, AND BEING CLOSELY RELATED TO THE PROCESS OF WILLING, AS THE RAY TO THE FLAME, OR THE ACT 
OF SEEING TO THE EYE 


After these distinctions on our part no one can well be longer in doubt how the Only-begotten at once is 
believed to be “of the Father,” and is eternally, even if the one phrase does not at first sight seem to agree 
with the other,—that which declares Him to be “of the Father” with that which asserts His eternity. But if 
we are to confirm our statement by further arguments, it may be possible to apprehend the doctrine on 
this point by the aid of things cognizable by our senses. And let no one deride our statement, if it cannot 
find among existing things a likeness of the object of our enquiry such as may be in all respects sufficient 
for the presentation of the matter in hand by way of analogy and resemblance. For we should like to 
persuade those who say that the Father first willed and so proceeded to become a Father, and on this 
ground assert posteriority in existence as regards the Word, by whatever illustrations may make it 
possible, to turn to the orthodox view. Neither does this immediate conjunction exclude the “willing” of 
the Father, in the sense that He had a Son without choice, by some necessity of His Nature, nor does the 
“willing” separate the Son from the Father, coming in between them as a kind of interval: so that we 
neither reject from our doctrine the “willing” of the Begetter directed to the Son, as being, so to Say, 
forced out by the conjunction of the Son’s oneness with the Father, nor do we by any means break that 
inseparable connection, when “willing” is regarded as involved in the generation. For to our heavy and 
inert nature it properly belongs that the wish and the possession of a thing are not often present with us 
at the same moment; but now we wish for something we have not, and at another time we obtain what we 
do not wish to obtain. But, in the case of the simple and all-powerful Nature, all things are conceived 
together and at once, the willing of good as well as the possession of what He wills. For the good and the 


eternal will is contemplated as operating, indwelling, and co-existing in the eternal Nature, not arising in 
it from any separate principle, nor capable of being conceived apart from the object of will: for it is not 
possible that with God either the good will should not be, or the object of will should not accompany the 
act of will, since no cause can either bring it about that that which befits the Father should not always be, 
or be any hindrance to the possession of the object of will. Since, then, the Only-begotten God is by nature 
the good (or rather beyond all good), and since the good does not fail to be the object of the Father’s will, 
it is hereby clearly shown, both that the conjunction of the Son with the Father is without any 
intermediary, and also that the will, which is always present in the good Nature, is not forced out nor 
excluded by reason of this inseparable conjunction. And if any one is listening to my argument in no 
scoffing spirit, I should like to add to what I have already said something of the following kind. 


Just as, if one were to grant (I speak, of course, hypothetically) the power of deliberate choice to belong to 
flame, it would be clear that the flame will at once upon its existence will that its radiance should shine 
forth from itself, and when it wills it will not be impotent (since, on the appearance of the flame, its 
natural power at once fulfils its will in the matter of the radiance), so that undoubtedly, if it be granted 
that the flame is moved by deliberate choice, we conceive the concurrence of all these things 
simultaneously—of the kindling of the fire, of its act of will concerning the radiance, and of the radiance 
itself; so that the movement by way of choice is no hindrance to the dignity of the existence of the 
radiance,—even so, according to the illustration we have spoken of, you will not, by confessing the good 
act of will as existing in the Father, separate by that act of will the Son from the Father. For it is not 
reasonable to suppose that the act of willing that He should be, could be a hindrance to His immediately 
coming into being; but just as, in the eye, seeing and the will to see are, one an operation of nature, the 
other an impulse of choice, yet no delay is caused to the act of sight by the movement of choice in that 
particular direction ,—(for each of these is regarded separately and by itself, not as being at all a 
hindrance to the existence of the other, but as both being somehow interexistent, the natural operation 
concurring with the choice, and the choice in turn not failing to be accompanied by the natural motion)— 
as, I say, perception naturally belongs to the eye, and the willing to see produces no delay in respect to 
actual sight, but one wills that it should have vision, and immediately what he wills is, so also in the case 
of that Nature which is unspeakable and above all thought, our apprehension of all comes together 
simultaneously—of the eternal existence of the Father, and of an act of will concerning the Son, and of the 
Son Himself, Who is, as John says, “in the beginning,” and is not conceived as coming after the beginning. 
Now the beginning of all is the Father; but in this beginning the Son also is declared to be, being in His 
Nature that very thing which the Beginning is. For the Beginning is God, and the Word Who “was in the 
Beginning” is God. As then the phrase “the beginning” points to eternity, John well conjoins “the Word in 
the Beginning,” saying that the Word was in It; asserting, I suppose, this fact to the end that the first idea 
present to the mind of his hearer may not be “the Beginning” alone by itself, but that, before this has been 
impressed upon him, there should also be presented to his mind, together with the Beginning the Word 
Who was in It, entering with It into the hearer’s understanding, and being present to his hearing at the 
same time with the Beginning. 


S:3. THEN, THUS PASSING OVER WHAT RELATES TO THE ESSENCE OF THE SON AS HAVING BEEN ALREADY 
DISCUSSED, HE TREATS OF THE SENSE INVOLVED IN “GENERATION,” SAYING THAT THERE ARE DIVERSE 
GENERATIONS, THOSE EFFECTED BY MATTER AND ART, AND OF BUILDINGS,—AND THAT BY SUCCESSION OF 
ANIMALS,—AND THOSE BY EFFLUX, AS BY THE SUN AND ITS BEAM. THE LAMP AND ITS RADIANCE, SCENTS AND 
OINTMENTS AND THE QUALITY DIFFUSED BY THEM,—AND THE WORD PRODUCED BY THE MIND; AND CLEVERLY 
DISCUSSES GENERATION FROM ROTTEN WOOD; AND FROM THE CONDENSATION OF FIRE, AND COUNTLESS 
OTHER CAUSES 


Now that we have thus thoroughly scrutinized our doctrine, it may perhaps be time to set forth and to 
consider the opposing statement, examining it side by side in comparison with our own opinion. He states 
it thus:—”For while there are,” he says, “two statements which we have made, the one, that the essence of 
the Only-begotten was not before its own generation, the other that, being generated, it was before all 
things, he does not prove either of these statements to be untrue; for he did not venture to say that He 
was before that supreme generation and formation, seeing that he is opposed at once by the Nature of the 
Father, and the judgment of sober-minded men. For what sober man could admit the Son to be and to be 
begotten before that supreme generation? and He Who is without generation needs not generation in 
order to His being what He is.” Well, whether he speaks truly, when he says that our master opposed his 
antitheses to no purpose, all may surely be aware who have been conversant with that writer’s works. But 
for my own part (for I think that the refutation of his calumny on this matter is a small step towards the 
exposure of his malice), I will leave the task of showing that this point was not passed over by our master 
without discussion, and turn my argument to the discussion, as far as in me lies, of the points now 
advanced. He says that he has in his own discourse spoken of two matters,—one, that the essence of the 
Only-begotten was not before Its own generation, the other, that, being generated, It was before all 
things. Now I think that by what we have already said, the fact has been sufficiently shown that no new 
essence was begotten by the Father besides that which is contemplated in the Father Himself, and that 
there is no need for us to be entangled in a contest with blasphemy of this kind, as if the argument were 
now propounded to us for the first time; and further, that the real force of our argument must be directed 
to one point, I mean to his horrible and blasphemous utterance, which clearly states concerning God the 
Word that “He was not.” Moreover, as our argument in the foregoing discourse has already to some extent 


dealt with the question of his blasphemy, it would perhaps be superfluous again to establish by like 
considerations what we have proved already. For it was to this end that we made those former statements, 
that by the earlier impression upon our hearers of an orthodox mode of thought, the blasphemy of our 
adversaries, who assert that non-existence preceded existence in the case of the Only-begotten God, 
might be more manifest. 


It seems at this point well to investigate in our argument, by a more careful examination, the actual 
significance of “generation.” That this name presents to us the fact of being as the result of some cause is 
clear to every one, and about this point there is, I suppose, no need to dispute. But since the account to be 
given of things which exist as the result of cause is various, I think it proper that this matter should be 
cleared up in our discourse by some sort of scientific division. Of things, then, which are the result of 
something, we understand the varieties to be as follows. Some are the result of matter and art, as the 
structure of buildings and of other works, coming into being by means of their respective matter, and 
these are directed by some art that accomplishes the thing proposed, with a view to the proper aim of the 
results produced. Others are the results of matter and nature; for the generations of animals are the 
building of nature, who carries on her own operation by means of their material bodily subsistence. 
Others are the result of material efflux, in which cases the antecedent remains in its natural condition, 
while that which flows from it is conceived separately, as in the case of the sun and its beam, or the lamp 
and its brightness, or of scents and ointments and the quality they emit; for these, while they remain in 
themselves without diminution, have at the same time, each concurrently with itself, that natural property 
which they emit: as the sun its beam, the lamp its brightness, the scents the perfume produced by them in 
the air. There is also another species of “generation” besides these, in which the cause is immaterial and 
incorporeal, but the generation is an object of sense and takes place by corporeal means;—I speak of the 
word which is begotten by the mind: for the mind, being itself incorporeal, brings forth the word by means 
of the organs of sense. All these varieties of generation we mentally include, as it were, in one general 
view. For all the wonders that are wrought by nature, which changes the bodies of some animals to 
something of a different kind, or produces some animals from a change in liquids, or a corruption of seed, 
or the rotting of wood, or out of the condensed mass of fire transforms the cold vapour that issues from 
the firebrands, shut off in the heart of the fire, to produce an animal which they call the salamander,— 
these, even if they seem to be outside the limits we have laid down, are none the less included among the 
cases we have mentioned. For it is by means of bodies that nature fashions these varied forms of animals; 
for it is such and such a change of body, disposed by nature in this or that particular way, which produces 
this or that particular animal; and this is not a distinct species of generation besides that which is 
accomplished as the result of nature and matter. 


S:4. HE FURTHER SHOWS THE OPERATIONS OF GOD TO BE EXPRESSED BY HUMAN ILLUSTRATIONS; FOR WHAT 
HANDS AND FEET AND THE OTHER PARTS OF THE BODY WITH WHICH MEN WORK ARE, THAT, IN THE CASE OF 
GOD, THE WILL ALONE IS, IN PLACE OF THESE. AND SO ALSO ARISES THE DIVERGENCE OF GENERATION; 
WHEREFORE HE IS CALLED ONLY-BEGOTTEN, BECAUSE HE HAS NO COMMUNITY WITH OTHER GENERATION 
SUCH AS IS OBSERVED IN CREATION , BUT IN THAT HE IS CALLED THE “BRIGHTNESS OF GLORY,” AND THE 
“SAVOUR OF OINTMENT,” HE SHOWS THE CLOSE CONJUNCTION AND CO-ETERNITY OF HIS NATURE WITH THE 
FATHER 


Now these modes of generation being well known to men, the loving dispensation of the Holy Spirit, in 
delivering to us the Divine mysteries, conveys its instruction on those matters which transcend language 
by means of what is within our capacity, as it does also constantly elsewhere, when it portrays the Divinity 
in bodily terms, making mention, in speaking concerning God, of His eye, His eyelids, His ear, His fingers, 
His hand, His right hand, His arm, His feet, His shoes , and the like,—none of which things is 
apprehended to belong in its primary sense to the Divine Nature,—but turning its teaching to what we can 
easily perceive, it describes by terms well worn in human use, facts that are beyond every name, while by 
each of the terms employed concerning God we are led analogically to some more exalted conception. In 
this way, then, it employs the numerous forms of generation to present to us, from the inspired teaching, 
the unspeakable existence of the Only-begotten, taking just so much from each as may be reverently 
admitted into our conceptions concerning God. For as its mention of “fingers,” “hand,” and “arm,” in 
speaking of God, does not by the phrase portray the structure of the limb out of bones and sinews and 
flesh and ligaments, but signifies by such an expression His effective and operative power, and as it 
indicates by each of the other words of this kind those conceptions concerning God which correspond to 
them, not admitting the corporeal senses of the words, so also it speaks indeed of the forms of these 
modes of coming into being as applied to the Divine Nature, yet does not speak in that sense which our 
customary knowledge enables us to understand. For when it speaks of the formative power, it calls that 
particular energy by the name of “generation,” because the word expressive of Divine power must needs 
descend to our lowliness, yet it does not indicate all that is associated with formative generation among 
ourselves,—neither place nor time nor preparation of material, nor the co-operation of instruments, nor 
the purpose in the things produced, but it leaves these out of sight, and greatly and loftily claims for God 
the generation of the things that are, where it says, “He spake and they were begotten, He commanded 
and they were created .” Again, when it expounds that unspeakable and transcendent existence which the 
Only-begotten has from the Father, because human poverty is incapable of the truths that are too high for 
speech or thought, it uses our language here also, and calls Him by the name of “Son,”—a name which our 
ordinary use applies to those who are produced by matter and nature. But just as the word, which tells us 


in reference to God of the “generation” of the creation, did not add the statement that it was generated by 
the aid of any material, declaring that its material substance, its place, its time, and all the like, had their 
existence in the power of His will, so here too, in speaking of the “Son,” it leaves out of sight both all 
other things which human nature sees in earthly generation (passions, I mean, and dispositions, and the 
co-operation of time and the need of place, and especially matter), without all which earthly generation as 
a result of nature does not occur. Now every such conception of matter and interval being excluded from 
the sense of the word “Son,” nature alone remains, and hereby in the word “Son” is declared concerning 
the Only-begotten the close and true character of His manifestation from the Father. And since this 
particular species of generation did not suffice to produce in us an adequate idea of the unspeakable 
existence of the Only-begotten, it employs also another species of generation, that which is the result of 
efflux, to express the Divine Nature of the Son, and calls Him “the brightness of glory ,” the “savour of 
ointment ,” the “breath of God ,” which our accustomed use, in the scientific discussion we have already 
made, calls material efflux. But just as in the previous cases neither the making of creation nor the 
significance of the word “Son” admitted time, or matter, or place, or passion, so here also the phrase, 
purifying the sense of “brightness” and the other terms from every material conception, and employing 
only that element in this particular species of generation which is suitable to the Divinity, points by the 
force of this mode of expression to the truth that He is conceived as being both from Him and with Him. 
For neither does the word “breath” present to us dispersion into the air from the underlying matter, nor 
“savour” the transference that takes place from the quality of the ointment to the air, nor “brightness” the 
efflux by means of rays from the body of the sun; but this only, as we have said, is manifested by this 
particular mode of generation, that He is conceived to be of Him and also with Him, no intermediate 
interval existing between the Father and that Son Who is of Him. And since, in its abundant loving- 
kindness, the grace of the Holy Spirit has ordered that our conceptions concerning the Only-begotten Son 
should arise in us from many sources, it has added also the remaining species of things contemplated in 
generation,—that, I mean, which is the result of mind and word. But the lofty John uses especial foresight 
that the hearer may not by any means by inattention or feebleness of thought fall into the common 
understanding of “Word,” so that the Son should be supposed to be the voice of the Father. For this reason 
he prepares us at his first proclamation to regard the Word as in essence, and not in any essence foreign 
to or dissevered from that essence whence It has Its being, but in that first and blessed Nature. For this is 
what he teaches us when he says the Word “was in the beginning ,” and “was with God ,” being Himself 
also both God and all else that the “Beginning” is. For thus it is that he makes his discourse on the 
Godhead, touching the eternity of the Only-begotten. Seeing then that these modes of generation (those, I 
mean, which are the result of cause) are ordinarily known among us, and are employed by Holy Scripture 
for our instruction on the subjects before us, in such a way as it might be expected that each of them 
would be applied to the presentation of Divine conceptions, let the reader of our argument “judge 
righteous judgement ,” whether any of the assertions that heresy makes have any force against the truth. 


S:5. THEN, AFTER SHOWING THAT THE PERSON OF THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN AND MAKER OF THINGS HAS NO 
BEGINNING, AS HAVE THE THINGS THAT WERE MADE BY HIM, AS EUNOMIUS SAYS, BUT THAT THE ONLY- 
BEGOTTEN IS WITHOUT BEGINNING AND ETERNAL, AND HAS NO COMMUNITY, EITHER OF ESSENCE OR OF 
NAMES, WITH THE CREATION, BUT IS CO-EXISTENT WITH THE FATHER FROM EVERLASTING, BEING, AS THE ALL- 
EXCELLENT WISDOM SAYS, “THE BEGINNING AND END AND MIDST OF THE TIMES,” AND AFTER MAKING MANY 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE GODHEAD AND ETERNITY OF THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN, AND ALSO CONCERNING SOULS 
AND ANGELS, AND LIFE AND DEATH, HE CONCLUDES THE BOOK 


I will now once more subjoin the actual language of my opponent, word for word. It runs thus:—”While 
there are,” he says, “two statements which we have made, the one, that the essence of the Only-begotten 
was not before its own generation, the other, that, being generated, it was before all things—”What kind 
of generation does our dogmatist propose to us? Is it one of which we may fittingly think and speak in 
regard to God? And who is so godless as to pre-suppose non-existence in God? But it is clear that he has in 
view this material generation of ours, and is making the lower nature the teacher of his conceptions 
concerning the Only-begotten God, and since an ox or an ass or a camel is not before its own generation, 
he thinks it proper to say even of the Only-begotten God that which the course of the lower nature 
presents to our view in the case of the animals, without thinking, corporeal theologian that he is, of this 
fact, that the predicate “Only-begotten,” applied to God, signifies by the very word itself that which is not 
in common with all begetting, and is peculiar to Him. How could the term “Only-begotten” be used of this 
“generation,” if it had community and identity of meaning with other generation? That there is something 
unique and exceptional to be understood in His case, which is not to be remarked in other generation, is 
distinctly and suitably expressed by the appellation of “Only-begotten”; as, were any element of the lower 
generation conceived in it, He Who in respect of any of the attributes of His generation was placed on a 
level with other things that are begotten would no longer be “Only-begotten.” For if the same things are to 
be said of Him which are said of the other things that come into being by generation, the definition will 
transform the sense of “Only-begotten” to signify a kind of relationship involving brotherhood. If then the 
sense of “Only-begotten” points to absence of mixture and community with the rest of generated things, 
we shall not admit that anything which we behold in the lower generation is also to be conceived in the 
case of that existence which the Son has from the Father. But non-existence before generation is proper to 
all things that exist by generation: therefore this is foreign to the special character of the Only-begotten, 
to which the name “Only-begotten” bears witness that there attaches nothing belonging to the mode of 
that form of common generation which Eunomius misapprehends. Let this materialist and friend of the 


senses be persuaded therefore to correct the error of his conception by the other forms of generation. 
What will you say when you hear of the “brightness of glory” or of the “savour of ointment ?” That the 
“brightness” was not before its own generation? But if you answer thus, you will surely admit that neither 
did the “glory” exist, nor the “ointment”: for it is not possible that the “glory” should be conceived as 
having existed by itself, dark and lustreless, or the “ointment” without producing its sweet breath: so that 
if the “brightness” “was not,” the “glory” also surely “was not,” and the “savour” being non-existent, there 
is also proved the non-existence of the “ointment.” But if these examples taken from Scripture excite any 
man’s fear, on the ground that they do not accurately present to us the majesty of the Only-begotten, 
because neither is essentially the same with its substratum—neither the exhalation with the ointment, nor 
the beam with the sun—let the true Word correct his fear, Who was in the Beginning and is all that the 
Beginning is, and existent before all; since John so declares in his preaching, “And the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God .” If then the Father is God and the Son is God, what doubt still remains with 
regard to the perfect Divinity of the Only-begotten, when by the sense of the word “Son” is acknowledged 
the close relationship of Nature, by “brightness” the conjunction and inseparability, and by the appellation 
of “God,” applied alike to the Father and the Son, their absolute equality, while the “express image,” 
contemplated in reference to the whole Person of the Father, marks the absence of any defect in the Son’s 
proper greatness, and the “form of God” indicates His complete identity by showing in itself all those 
marks by which the Godhead is betokened. 


Let us now set forth Eunomius’ statement once more. “He was not,” he says, “before His own generation.” 
Who is it of Whom he says “He was not”? Let him declare the Divine names by which He Who, according 
to Eunomius, “once was not,” is called. He will say, I suppose, “light,” and “blessedness,” “life” and 
“incorruptibility,” and “righteousness” and “sanctification,” and “power,” and “truth,” and the like. He 
who says, then, that “He was not before His generation,” absolutely proclaims this,—that when He “was 
not” there was no truth, no life, no light, no power, no incorruptibility, no other of those pre-eminent 
qualities which are conceived of Him: and, what is still more marvellous and still more difficult for impiety 
to face, there was no “brightness,” no “express image.” For in saying that there was no brightness, there 
is surely maintained also the non-existence of the radiating power, as one may see in the illustration 
afforded by the lamp. For he who speaks of the ray of the lamp indicates also that the lamp shines, and he 
who says that the ray “is not,” signifies also the extinction of that which gives light: so that when the Son 
is said not to be, thereby is also maintained as a necessary consequence the non-existence of the Father. 
For if the one is related to the other by way of conjunction, according to the Apostolic testimony—the 
“brightness” to the “glory,” the “express image” to the “Person,” the “Wisdom” to God—he who says that 
one of the things so conjoined “is not,” surely by his abolition of the one abolishes also that which 
remains; so that if the “brightness” “was not,” it is acknowledged that neither did the illuminating nature 
exist, and if the “express image” had no existence, neither did the Person imaged exist, and if the wisdom 
and power of God “was not,” it is surely acknowledged that He also was not, Who is not conceived by 
Himself without wisdom and power. If, then, the Only-begotten God, as Eunomius says, “was not before 
His generation,” and Christ is “the power of God and the wisdom of God ,” and the “express image” and 
the “brightness ,” neither surely did the Father exist, Whose power and wisdom and express image and 
brightness the Son is: for it is not possible to conceive by reason either a Person without express image, 
or glory without radiance, or God without wisdom, or a Maker without hands, or a Beginning without the 
Word , or a Father without a Son; but all such things, alike by those who confess and by those who deny, 
are manifestly declared to be in mutual union, and by the abolition of one the other also disappears with 
it. Since then they maintain that the Son (that is, the “brightness of the glory,”) “was not” before He was 
begotten, and since logical consequence involves also, together with the non-existence of the brightness, 
the abolition of the glory, and the Father is the glory whence came the brightness of the Only-begotten 
Light, let these men who are wise over-much consider that they are manifestly supporters of the 
Epicurean doctrines, preaching atheism under the guise of Christianity. Now since the _ logical 
consequence is shown to be one of two absurdities, either that we should say that God does not exist at 
all, or that we should say that His being was not unoriginate, let them choose which they like of the two 
courses before them,—either to be called atheist, or to cease saying that the essence of the Father is un- 
originate. They would avoid, I suppose, being reckoned atheists. It remains, therefore, that they maintain 
that God is not eternal. And if the course of what has been proved forces them to this, what becomes of 
their varied and irreversible conversions of names? What becomes of that invincible compulsion of their 
syllogisms, which sounded so fine to the ears of old women, with its opposition of “Generated” and 
“Ungenerate”? 


Enough, however, of these matters. But it might be well not to leave his next point unanswered; yet let us 
pass over in silence the comic interlude, where our clever orator shows his youthful conceit, whether in 
jest or in earnest, under the impression that he will thereby have an advantage in his argument. For 
certainly no one will force us to join either with those whose eyes are set askance in distorting our sight, 
or with those who are stricken with strange disease in being contorted, or in their bodily leaps and 
plunges. We shall pity them, but we shall not depart from our settled state of mind. He says, then, turning 
his discourse upon the subject to our master, as if he were really engaging him face to face, “Thou shalt 
be taken in thine own snare.” For as Basil had said that what is good is always present with God Who is 
over all, and that it is good to be the Father of such a Son,—that so what is good was never absent from 
Him, nor was it the Father’s will to be without the Son, and when He willed He did not lack the power, but 
having the power and the will to be in the mode in which it seemed good to Him, He also always 


possessed the Son by reason of His always willing that which is good (for this is the direction in which the 
intention of our father’s remarks tends), Eunomius pulls this in pieces beforehand, and puts forward to 
overthrow what has been said some such argument as this, introduced from his extraneous philosophy: 
—"What will become of you,” he says, “if one of those who have had experience of such arguments should 
say, If to create is good and agreeable to the Nature of God, how is it that what is good and agreeable to 
His Nature was not present with Him unoriginately, seeing that God is unoriginate? and that when there 
was no hindrance of ignorance or impediment of weakness or of age in the matter of creation,”—and all 
the rest that he collects together and pours out upon himself,—for I may not say, upon God. Well, if it were 
possible for our master to answer the question in person, he would have shown Eunomius what would 
have become of him, as he asked, by setting forth the Divine mystery with that tongue that was taught of 
God, and by scourging the champion of deceit with his refutations, so that it would have been made clear 
to all men what a difference there is between a minister of the mysteries of Christ and a ridiculous 
buffoon or a setter-forth of new and absurd doctrines. But since he, as the Apostle says, “being dead, 
speaketh “ to God, while the other puts forth such a challenge as though there were no one to answer 
him, even though an answer from us may not have equal force when compared with the words of the great 
Basil, we shall yet boldly say this in answer to the questioner:—Your own argument, put forth to 
overthrow our statement, is a testimony that in the charges we make against your impious doctrine we 
speak truly. For there is no other point we blame so much as this, that you think there is no difference 
between the Lord of creation and the general body of creation, and what you now allege is a maintaining 
of the very things which we find fault with. For if you are bound to attach exactly what you see in creation 
also to the Only-begotten God, our contention has gained its end: your own statements proclaim the 
absurdity of the doctrine, and it is manifest to all, both that we keep our argument in the straight way of 
truth, and that your conception of the Only-begotten God is such as you have of the rest of the creation. 


Concerning whom was the controversy? Was it not concerning the Only-begotten God, the Maker of all the 
creation, whether He always was, or whether He came into being afterwards as an addition to His Father? 
What then do our master’s words say on this matter? That it is irreverent to believe that what is naturally 
good was not in God: for that he saw no cause by which it was probable that the good was not always 
present with Him Who is good, either for lack of power or for weakness of will. What does he who 
contends against these statements say? “If you allow that God the Word is to be believed eternal, you 
must allow the same of the things that have been created”—(How well he knows how to distinguish in his 
argument the nature of the creatures and the majesty of God! How well he knows about each, what befits 
it, what he may piously think concerning God, what concerning the creation!)—”if the Maker,” he says, 
“begins from the time of His making: for there is nothing else by which we can mark the beginning of 
things that have been made, if time does not define by its own interval the beginnings and the endings of 
the things that come into being.” 


On this ground he says that the Maker of time must commence His existence from a like beginning. Well, 
the creation has the ages for its beginning, but what beginning can you conceive of the Maker of the 
ages? If any one should say, “The beginning’ which is mentioned in the Gospel”—it is the Father Who is 
there signified, and the confession of the Son together with Him is there pointed to, nor can it be that He 
Who is in the Father , as the Lord says, can begin His being in Him from any particular point. And if any 
one speaks of another beginning besides this, let him tell us the name by which he marks this beginning, 
as none can be apprehended before the establishment of the ages. Such a statement, therefore, will not 
move us a whit from the orthodox conception concerning the Only-begotten, even if old women do 
applaud the proposition as a sound one. For we abide by what has been determined from the beginning, 
having our doctrine firmly based on truth, to wit, that all things which the orthodox doctrine assumes that 
we assert concerning the Only-begotten God have no kindred with the creation, but the marks which 
distinguish the Maker of all and His works are separated by a wide interval. If indeed the Son had in any 
other respect communion with the creation, we surely ought to say that He did not diverge from it even in 
the manner of His existence. But if the creation has no share in such things as are all those which we 
learn concerning the Son, we must surely of necessity say that in this matter also He has no communion 
with it. For the creation was not in the beginning, and was not with God, and was not, God, nor life, nor 
light, nor resurrection, nor the rest of the Divine names, as truth, righteousness, sanctification, Judge, 
just, Maker of all things, existing before the ages, for ever and ever; the creation is not the brightness of 
the glory, nor the express image of the Person, nor the likeness of goodness, nor grace, nor power, nor 
truth, nor salvation, nor redemption; nor do we find any one at all of those names which are employed by 
Scripture for the glory of the Only-begotten, either belonging to the creation or employed concerning it,— 
not to speak of those more exalted words, “I am in the Father, and the Father in Me ,” and, “He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father ,” and, “None hath seen the Son, save the Father .” If indeed our doctrine 
allowed us to claim for the creation things so many and so great as these, he might have been right in 
thinking that we ought to attach what we observe in it to our conceptions of the Only-begotten also, since 
the transfer would be from kindred subjects to one nearly allied. But if all these concepts and names 
involve communion with the Father, while they transcend our notions of the creation, does not our clever 
and sharp-witted friend slink away in shame at discussing the nature of the Lord of the Creation by the 
aid of what he observes in creation, without being aware that the marks which distinguish the creation 
are of a different sort? The ultimate division of all that exists is made by the line between “created” and 
“uncreated,” the one being regarded as a cause of what has come into being, the other as coming into 
being thereby. Now the created nature and the Divine essence being thus divided, and admitting no 


intermixture in respect of their distinguishing properties, we must by no means conceive both by means of 
similar terms, nor seek in the idea of their nature for the same distinguishing marks in things that are 
thus separated. Accordingly, as the nature that is in the creation, as the phrase of the most excellent 
Wisdom somewhere tells us, exhibits “the beginning, ending, and midst of the times “ in itself, and 
extends concurrently with all temporal intervals, we take as a sort of characteristic of the subject this 
property, that in it we see some beginning of its formation, look on its midst, and extend our expectations 
to its end. For we have learnt that the heaven and the earth were not from eternity, and will not last to 
eternity, and thus it is hence clear that those things are both started from some beginning, and will surely 
cease at some end. But the Divine Nature, being limited in no respect, but passing all limitations on every 
side in its infinity, is far removed from those marks which we find in creation. For that power which is 
without interval, without quantity, without circumscription, having in itself all the ages and all the 
creation that has taken place in them, and over-passing at all points, by virtue of the infinity of its own 
nature, the unmeasured extent of the ages, either has no mark which indicates its nature, or has one of an 
entirely different sort, and not that which the creation has. Since, then, it belongs to the creation to have 
a beginning, that will be alien from the uncreated nature which belongs to the creation. For if any one 
should venture to suppose the existence of the Only-begotten Son to be, like the creation, from any 
beginning comprehensible by us, he must certainly append to his statement concerning the Son the rest 
also of the sequence ; for it is not possible to avoid acknowledging, together with the beginning, that also 
which follows from it. For just as if one were to admit some person to be a man in all the properties of his 
nature, he would observe that in this confession he declared him to be an animal and rational, and 
whatever else is conceived of man, so by the same reasoning, if we should understand any of the 
properties of creation to be present in the Divine essence, it will no longer be open to us to refrain from 
attaching to that pure Nature the rest of the list of the attributes contemplated therein. For the 
“beginning” will demand by force and compulsion that which follows it; for the “beginning,” thus 
conceived, is a beginning of what comes after it, in such a sense, that if they are, it is, and if the things 
connected with it are removed, the antecedent also would not remain . Now as the book of Wisdom speaks 
of “midst” and “end” as well as of “beginning,” if we assume in the Nature of the Only-begotten, according 
to the heretical dogma, some beginning of existence defined by a certain mark of time, the book of 
Wisdom will by no means allow us to refrain from subjoining to the “beginning” a “midst” and an “end” 
also. If this should be done we shall find, as the result of our arguments, that the Divine word shows us 
that the Deity is mortal. For if, according to the book of Wisdom, the “end” is a necessary consequence of 
the “beginning,” and the idea of “midst” is involved in that of extremes, he who allows one of these also 
potentially maintains the others, and lays down bounds of measure and limitation for the infinite Nature. 
And if this is impious and absurd, the giving a beginning to that argument which ends in impiety deserves 
equal, or even greater censure; and the beginning of this absurd doctrine was seen to be the supposition 
that the life of the Son was circumscribed by some beginning. Thus one of two courses is before them: 
either they must revert to sound doctrine under the compulsion of the foregoing arguments, and 
contemplate Him Who is of the Father in union with the Father’s eternity, or if they do not like this, they 
must limit the eternity of the Son in both ways, and reduce the limitless character of His life to non- 
existence by a beginning and an end. And, granted that the nature both of souls and of the angels has no 
end, and is no way hindered from going on to eternity, by the fact of its being created, and having the 
beginning of its existence from some point of time, so that our adversaries can use this fact to assert a 
parallel in the case of Christ, in the sense that He is not from eternity, and yet endures everlastingly,—let 
any one who advances this argument also consider the following point, how widely the Godhead differs 
from the creation in its special attributes. For to the Godhead it properly belongs to lack no conceivable 
thing which is regarded as good, while the creation attains excellence by partaking in something better 
than itself; and further, not only had a beginning of its being, but also is found to be constantly in a state 
of beginning to be in excellence, by its continual advance in improvement, since it never halts at what it 
has reached, but all that it has acquired becomes by participation a beginning of its ascent to something 
still greater, and it never ceases, in Paul’s phrase, “reaching forth to the things that are before,” and 
“forgetting the things that are behind .” Since, then, the Godhead is very life, and the Only-begotten God 
is God, and life, and truth, and every conceivable thing that is lofty and Divine, while the creation draws 
from Him its supply of good, it may hence be evident that if it is in life by partaking of life, it will surely, if 
it ceases from this participation, cease from life also. If they dare, then, to say also of the Only-begotten 
God those things which it is true to say of the creation, let them say this too, along with the rest, that He 
has a beginning of His being like the creation, and abides in life after the likeness of souls. But if He is the 
very life, and needs not to have life in Himself ab extra, while all other things are not life, but are merely 
participants in life, what constrains us to cancel, by reason of what we see in creation, the eternity of the 
Son? For that which is always unchanged as regards its nature, admits of no contrary, and is incapable of 
change to any other condition: while things whose nature is on the boundary line have a tendency that 
shifts either way, inclining at will to what they find attractive . If, then, that which is truly life is 
contemplated in the Divine and transcendent nature, the decadence thereof will surely, as it seems, end in 
the opposite state . 


Now the meaning of “life” and “death” is manifold, and not always understood in the same way. For as 
regards the flesh, the energy and motion of the bodily senses is called “life,” and their extinction and 
dissolution is named “death.” But in the case of the intellectual nature, approximation to the Divine is the 
true life, and decadence therefrom is named “death”: for which reason the original evil, the devil, is called 
both “death,” and the inventor of death: and he is also said by the Apostle to have the power of death . As, 


phenomena which are seen. Now things are not true because they appear to be so, but because they are 
fully proved to be so. The truth of dreams is declared from the realization, not the aspect. Moreover, the 
fact that Hades is not in any case opened for (the escape of) any soul, has been firmly established by the 
Lord in the person of Abraham, in His representation of the poor man at rest and the rich man in torment. 
No one, (he said,) could possibly be despatched from those abodes to report to us how matters went in the 
nether regions,—a purpose which, (if any could be,) might have been allowable on such an occasion, to 
persuade a belief in Moses and the prophets. The power of God has, no doubt, sometimes recalled men’s 
souls to their bodies, as a proof of His own transcendent rights; but there must never be, because of this 
fact, any agreement supposed to be possible between the divine faith and the arrogant pretensions of 
sorcerers, and the imposture of dreams, and the licence of poets. But yet in all cases of a true 
resurrection, when the power of God recalls souls to their bodies, either by the agency of prophets, or of 
Christ, or of apostles, a complete presumption is afforded us, by the solid, palpable, and ascertained 
reality (of the revived body), that its true form must be such as to compel one’s belief of the fraudulence 
of every incorporeal apparition of dead persons. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


CONCLUSION. POINTS POSTPONED. ALL SOULS ARE KEPT IN HADES UNTIL THE RESURRECTION, ANTICIPATING 
THEIR ULTIMATE MISERY OR BLISS 


All souls, therefore, are shut up within Hades: do you admit this? (It is true, whether) you say yes or no: 
moreover, there are already experienced there punishments and consolations; and there you have a poor 
man and a rich. And now, having postponed some stray questions for this part of my work, I will notice 
them in this suitable place, and then come to a close. Why, then, cannot you suppose that the soul 
undergoes punishment and consolation in Hades in the interval, while it awaits its alternative of 
judgment, in a certain anticipation either of gloom or of glory? You reply: Because in the judgment of God 
its matter ought to be sure and safe, nor should there be any inkling beforehand of the award of His 
sentence; and also because (the soul) ought to be covered first by its vestment of the restored flesh, 
which, as the partner of its actions, should be also a sharer in its recompense. What, then, is to take place 
in that interval? Shall we sleep? But souls do not sleep even when men are alive: it is indeed the business 
of bodies to sleep, to which also belongs death itself, no less than its mirror and counterfeit sleep. Or will 
you have it, that nothing is there done whither the whole human race is attracted, and whither all man’s 
expectation is postponed for safe keeping? Do you think this state is a foretaste of judgment, or its actual 
commencement? a premature encroachment on it, or the first course in its full ministration? Now really, 
would it not be the highest possible injustice, even in Hades, if all were to be still well with the guilty even 
there, and not well with the righteous even yet? What, would you have hope be still more confused after 
death? would you have it mock us still more with uncertain expectation? or shall it now become a review 
of past life, and an arranging of judgment, with the inevitable feeling of a trembling fear? But, again, must 
the soul always tarry for the body, in order to experience sorrow or joy? Is it not sufficient, even of itself, 
to suffer both one and the other of these sensations? How often, without any pain to the body, is the soul 
alone tortured by ill-temper, and anger, and fatigue, and very often unconsciously, even to itself? How 
often, too, on the other hand, amidst bodily suffering, does the soul seek out for itself some furtive joy, and 
withdraw for the moment from the body’s importunate society? I am mistaken if the soul is not in the 
habit, indeed, solitary and alone, of rejoicing and glorifying over the very tortures of the body. Look for 
instance, at the soul of Mutius Scaevola as he melts his right hand over the fire; look also at Zeno’s, as the 
torments of Dionysius pass over it. The bites of wild beasts are a glory to young heroes, as on Cyrus were 
the scars of the bear. Full well, then, does the soul even in Hades know how to joy and to sorrow even 
without the body; since when in the flesh it feels pain when it likes, though the body is unhurt; and when 
it likes it feels joy though the body is in pain. Now if such sensations occur at its will during life, how 
much rather may they not happen after death by the judicial appointment of God! Moreover, the soul 
executes not all its operations with the ministration of the flesh; for the judgment of God pursues even 
simple cogitations and the merest volitions. “Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath 
committed adultery with her already in his heart.” Therefore, even for this cause it is most fitting that the 
soul, without at all waiting for the flesh, should be punished for what it has done without the partnership 
of the flesh. So, on the same principle, in return for the pious and kindly thoughts in which it shared not 
the help of the flesh, shall it without the flesh receive its consolation. Nay more, even in matters done 
through the flesh the soul is the first to conceive them, the first to arrange them, the first to authorize 
them, the first to precipitate them into acts. And even if it is sometimes unwilling to act, it is still the first 
to treat the object which it means to effect by help of the body. In no case, indeed, can an accomplished 
fact be prior to the mental conception thereof. It is therefore quite in keeping with this order of things, 
that that part of our nature should be the first to have the recompense and reward to which they are due 
on account of its priority. In short, inasmuch as we understand “the prison” pointed out in the Gospel to 
be Hades, and as we also interpret “the uttermost farthing” to mean the very smallest offence which has 
to be recompensed there before the resurrection, no one will hesitate to believe that the soul undergoes in 
Hades some compensatory discipline, without prejudice to the full process of the resurrection, when the 
recompense will be administered through the flesh besides. This point the Paraclete has also pressed 
home on our attention in most frequent admonitions, whenever any of us has admitted the force of His 
words from a knowledge of His promised spiritual disclosures. And now at last having, as I believe, 
encountered every human opinion concerning the soul, and tried its character by the teaching of (our holy 


then, we obtain, as has been said, from the Scriptures, a twofold conception of death, He Who is truly 
unchangeable and immutable “alone hath immortality,” and dwells in light that cannot be attained or 
approached by the darkness of wickedness : but all things that participate in death, being far removed 
from immortality by their contrary tendency, if they fall away from that which is good, would, by the 
mutability of their nature, admit community with the worse condition, which is nothing else than death, 
having a certain correspondence with the death of the body. For as in that case the extinction of the 
activities of nature is called death, so also, in the case of the intellectual being, the absence of motion 
towards the good is death and departure from life; so that what we perceive in the bodiless creation does 
not clash with our argument, which refutes the doctrine of heresy. For that form of death which 
corresponds to the intellectual nature (that is, separation from God, Whom we call Life) is, potentially, not 
separated even from their nature; for their emergence from non-existence shows mutability of nature; and 
that to which change is in affinity is hindered from participation in the contrary state by the grace of Him 
Who strengthens it: it does not abide in the good by its own nature: and such a thing is not eternal. If, 
then, one really speaks truth in saying that we ought not to estimate the Divine essence and the created 
nature in the same way, nor to circumscribe the being of the Son of God by any beginning, lest, if this be 
granted, the other attributes of creation should enter in together with our acknowledgment of this one, 
the absurd character of the teaching of that man, who employs the attributes of creation to separate the 
Only-begotten God from the eternity of the Father, is clearly shown. For as none other of the marks which 
characterize the creation appears in the Maker of the creation, so neither is the fact that the creation has 
its existence from some beginning a proof that the Son was not always in the Father—that Son, Who is 
Wisdom, and Power, and Light, and Life, and all that is conceived of in the bosom of the Father. 


Book IX 


S:1. THE NINTH BOOK DECLARES THAT EUNOMIUS’ ACCOUNT OF THE NATURE OF GOD IS, UP TO A CERTAIN 
POINT, WELL STATED. THEN IN SUCCESSION HE MIXES UP WITH HIS OWN ARGUMENT, ON ACCOUNT OF ITS 
AFFINITY, THE EXPRESSION FROM PHILO’S WRITINGS, “GOD IS BEFORE ALL OTHER THINGS, WHICH ARE 
GENERATED,” ADDING ALSO THE EXPRESSION, “HE HAS DOMINION OVER HIS OWN POWER.” DETESTING THE 
EXCESSIVE ABSURDITY, GREGORY STRIKINGLY CONFUTES IT 


But he now turns to loftier language, and elevating himself and puffing himself up with empty conceit, he 
takes in hand to say something worthy of God’s majesty. “For God,” he says, “being the most highly 
exalted of all goods, and the mightiest of all, and free from all necessity—” Nobly does the gallant man 
bring his discourse, like some ship without ballast, driven unguided by the waves of deceit, into the 
harbour of truth! “God is the most highly exalted of all goods.” Splendid acknowledgment! I suppose he 
will not bring a charge of unconstitutional conduct against the great John, by whom, in his lofty 
proclamation, the Only-begotten is declared to be God, Who was with God and was God . If he, then, the 
proclaimer of the Godhead of the Only-begotten, is worthy of credit, and if “God is the most highly exalted 
of all goods,” it follows that the Son is alleged by the enemies of His glory, to be “the most highly exalted 
of all goods.” And as this phrase is also applied to the Father, the superlative force of “most highly 
exalted” admits of no diminution or addition by way of comparison. But, now that we have obtained from 
the adversary’s testimony these statements for the proof of the glory of the Only-begotten, we must add in 
support of sound doctrine his next statement too. He says, “God, the most highly exalted of all goods, 
being without hindrance from nature, or constraint from cause, or impulse from need, begets and creates 
according to the supremacy of His own authority, having His will as power sufficient for the constitution of 
the things produced. If, then, all good is according to His will, He not only determines that which is made 
as good, but also the time of its being good, if, that is to say, as one may assume, it is an indication of 
weakness to make what one does not will .” We shall borrow so far as this, for the confirmation of the 
orthodox doctrines, from our adversaries’ statement, percolated as that statement is by vile and 
counterfeit clauses. Yes, He Who has, by the supremacy of His authority, power in His will that suffices for 
the constitution of the things that are made, He Who created all things without hindrance from nature or 
compulsion from cause, does determine not only that which is made as good, but also the time of its being 
good. But He Who made all things is, as the gospel proclaims, the Only-begotten God. He, at that time 
when He willed it, did make the creation; at that time, by means of the circumambient essence, He 
surrounded with the body of heaven all that universe that is shut off within its compass: at that time, 
when He thought it well that this should be, He displayed the dry land to view, He enclosed the waters in 
their hollow places; vegetation, fruits, the generation of animals, the formation of man, appeared at that 
time when each of these things seemed expedient to the wisdom of the Creator:—and He Who made all 
these things (I will once more repeat my statement) is the Only-begotten God Who made the ages. For if 
the interval of the ages has preceded existing things, it is proper to employ the temporal adverb, and to 
say “He then willed” and “He then made”: but since the age was not, since no conception of interval is 
present to our minds in regard to that Divine Nature which is not measured by quantity or by interval, the 
force of temporal expressions must surely be void. Thus to say that the creation has had given to ita 
beginning in time, according to the good pleasure of the wisdom of Him Who made all things, does not go 
beyond probability: but to regard the Divine Nature itself as being in a kind of extension measured by 
intervals, belongs only to those who have been trained in the new wisdom. What a point is this, embedded 
in his words, which I intentionally passed by in my eagerness to reach the subject! I will now resume it, 
and read it to show our author’s cleverness. 


“For He Who is most highly exalted in God Himself before all other things that are generated,” he says, 
“has dominion over His own power.” The phrase has been transferred by our pamphleteer word for word 
from the Hebrew Philo to his own argument, and Eunomius’ theft will be proved by Philo’s works 
themselves to any one who cares about it. I note the fact, however, at present, not so much to reproach 
our speech-monger with the poverty of his own arguments and thoughts, as with the intention of showing 
to my readers the close relationship between the doctrine of Eunomius and the reasoning of the Jews. For 
this phrase of Philo would not have fitted word for word into his argument had there not been a sort of 
kindred between the intention of the one and the other. In the Hebrew author you may find the phrase in 
this form: “God, before all other things that are generated”; and what follows, “has dominion over His own 
power,” is an addition of the new Judaism. But what an absurdity this involves an examination of the 
saying will clearly show. “God,” he says, “has dominion over His own power.” Tell me, what is He? over 
what has He dominion? Is He something else than His own power, and Lord of a power that is something 
else than Himself? Then power is overcome by the absence of power. For that which is something else 
than power is surely not power, and thus He is found to have dominion over power just in so far as He is 
not power. Or again, God, being power, has another power in Himself, and has dominion over the one by 
the other. And what contest or schism is there, that God should divide the power that exists in Himself, 


and overthrow one section of His power by the other. I suppose He could not have dominion over His own 
power without the assistance to that end of some greater and more violent power! Such is Eunomius’ God: 
a being with double nature, or composite, dividing Himself against Himself, having one power out of 
harmony with another, so that by one He is urged to disorder, and by the other restrains this discordant 
motion. Again, with what intent does He dominate the power that urges on to generation? lest some evil 
should arise if generation be not hindered? or rather let him explain this in the first place,—what is that 
which is naturally under dominion? His language points to some movement of impulse and choice, 
considered separately and independently. For that which dominates must needs be one thing, that which 
is dominated another. Now God “has dominion over His power’”—and this is—what? a self-determining 
nature? or something else than this, pressing on to disquiet, or remaining in a state of quiescence? Well, if 
he supposes it to be quiescent, that which is tranquil needs no one to have dominion over it: and if he says 
“He has dominion,” He “has dominion” clearly over something which impels and is in motion: and this, I 
presume he will say, is something naturally different from Him Who rules it. What then, let him tell us, 
does he understand in this idea? Is it something else besides God, considered as having an independent 
existence? How can another existence be in God? Or is it some condition in the Divine Nature considered 
as having an existence not its own? I hardly think he would say so: for that which has no existence of its 
own is not: and that which is not, is neither under dominion, nor set free from it. What then is that power 
which was under dominion, and was restrained in respect of its own activity, while the due time of the 
generation of Christ was still about to come, and to set this power free to proceed to its natural operation? 
What was the intervening cause of delay, for which God deferred the generation of the Only-begotten, not 
thinking it good as yet to become a Father? And what is this that is inserted as intervening between the 
life of the Father and that of the Son, that is not time nor space, nor any idea of extension, nor any like 
thing? To what purpose is it that this keen and clear-sighted eye marks and beholds the separation of the 
life of God in regard to the life of the Son? When he is driven in all directions he is himself forced to admit 
that the interval does not exist at all. 


S:2. HE THEN INGENIOUSLY SHOWS THAT THE GENERATION OF THE SON IS NOT ACCORDING TO THE PHRASE 
OF EUNOMIUS, “THE FATHER BEGAT HIM AT THAT TIME WHEN HE CHOSE, AND NOT BEFORE:” BUT THAT THE 
SON, BEING THE FULNESS OF ALL THAT IS GOOD AND EXCELLENT, IS ALWAYS CONTEMPLATED IN THE FATHER; 
USING FOR THIS DEMONSTRATION THE SUPPORT OF EUNOMIUS’ OWN ARGUMENTS 


However, though there is no interval between them, he does not admit that their communion is immediate 
and intimate, but condescends to the measure of our knowledge, and converses with us in human phrase 
as one of ourselves, himself quietly confessing the impotence of reasoning and taking refuge in a line of 
argument that was never taught by Aristotle and his school. He says, “It was good and proper that He 
should beget His Son at that time when He willed: and in the minds of sensible men there does not hence 
arise any questioning why He did not do so before.” What does this mean, Eunomius? Are you too going 
afoot like us unlettered men? are you leaving your artistic periods and actually taking refuge in 
unreasoning assent? you, who so much reproached those who take in hand to write without logical skill? 
You, who say to Basil, “You show your own ignorance when you say that definitions of the terms that 
express things spiritual are an impossibility for men,” who again elsewhere advance the same charge, 
“you make your own impotence common to others, when you declare that what is not possible for you is 
impossible for all”? Is this the way that you, who say such things as these, approach the ears of him who 
questions about the reason why the Father defers becoming the Father of such a Son? Do you think it an 
adequate explanation to say, “He begat Him at that time when He chose: let there be no questioning on 
this point”? Has your apprehensive fancy grown so feeble in the maintenance of your doctrines? What has 
become of your premises that lead to dilemmas? What has become of your forcible proofs? how comes it 
that those terrible and inevitable syllogistic conclusions of your art have dissolved into vanity and 
nothingness? “He begat the Son at that time when He chose: let there be no questioning on this point!” Is 
this the finished product of your many labours, of your voluminous undertakings? What was the question 
asked? “If it is good and fitting for God to have such a Son, why are we not to believe that the good is 
always present with Him ?” What is the answer he makes to us from the very shrine of his philosophy, 
tightening the bonds of his argument by inevitable necessity? “He made the Son at that time when He 
chose: let there be no questioning as to why He did not do so before.” Why, if the inquiry before us were 
concerning some irrational being, that acts by natural impulse, why it did not sooner do whatever it may 
be,—why the spider did not make her webs, or the bee her honey, or the turtle-dove her nest,—what else 
could you have said? would not the same answer have been ready—”She did it at that time when she 
chose: let there be no questioning on this matter”? Nay, if it were concerning some sculptor or painter 
who works in paintings or in sculptures by his imitative art, whatever it may be (supposing that he 
exercises his art without being subject to any authority), I imagine that such an answer would meet the 
case of any one who wished to know why he did not exercise his art sooner,—that, being under no 
necessity, he made his own choice the occasion of his operation. For men, because they do not always 
wish the same things , and commonly have not power co-operating with their will, do something which 
seems good to them at that time when their choice inclines to the work, and they have no external 
hindrance. But that nature which is always the same, to which no good is adventitious, in which all that 
variety of plans which arises by way of opposition, from error or from ignorance, has no place, to which 
there comes nothing as a result of change, which was not with it before, and by which nothing is chosen 
afterwards which it had not from the beginning regarded as good,—to say of this nature that it does not 
always possess what is good, but afterwards chooses to have something which it did not choose before,— 


this belongs to wisdom that surpasses us. For we were taught that the Divine. Nature is at all times full of 
all good, or rather is itself the fulness of all goods, seeing that it needs no addition for its perfecting, but is 
itself by its own nature the perfection of good. Now that which is perfect is equally remote from addition 
and from diminution; and therefore, we say that perfection of goods which we behold in the Divine Nature 
always remains the same, as, in whatsoever direction we extend our thoughts, we there apprehend it to be 
such as it is. The Divine Nature, then, is never void of good: but the Son is the fulness of all good: and 
accordingly He is at all times contemplated in that Father Whose Nature is perfection in all good. But he 
says, “let there be no questioning about this point, why He did not do so before:” and we shall answer 
him,—”It is one thing, most sapient sir, to lay down as an ordinance some proposition that you happen to 
approve , and another to make converts by reasoning on the points of controversy. So long, therefore, as 
you cannot assign any reason why we may piously say that the Son was “afterwards” begotten by the 
Father, your ordinances will be of no effect with sensible men.” 


Thus it is then that Eunomius brings the truth to light for us as the result of his scientific attack. And we 
for our part shall apply his argument, as we are wont to do, for the establishment of the true doctrine, so 
that even by this passage it may be clear that at every point, constrained against their will, they advocate 
our view. For if, as our opponent says, “He begat the Son at that time when He chose,” and if He always 
chose that which is good, and His power coincided with His choice, it follows that the Son will be 
considered as always with the Father, Who always both chooses that which is excellent, and is able to 
possess what He chooses. And if we are to reduce his next words also to truth, it is easy for us to adapt 
them also to the doctrine we hold:—”Let there be no questioning among sensible men on this point, why 
He did not do so before”—for the word “before” has a temporal sense, opposed to what is “afterwards” 
and “later”: but on the supposition that time does not exist, the terms expressing temporal interval are 
surely abolished with it. Now the Lord was before times and before ages: questioning as to “before” or 
“after” concerning the Maker of the ages is useless in the eyes of reasonable men: for words of this class 
are devoid of all meaning, if they are not used in reference to time. Since then the Lord is antecedent to 
times, the words “before” and “after” have no place as applied to Him. This may perhaps be sufficient to 
refute arguments that need no one to overthrow them, but fall by their own feebleness. For who is there 
with so much leisure that he can give himself up to such an extent to listen to the arguments on the other 
side, and to our contention against the silly stuff? Since, however, in men prejudiced by impiety, deceit is 
like some ingrained dye, hard to wash out, and deeply burned in upon their hearts, let us spend yet a little 
time upon our argument, if haply we may be able to cleanse their souls from this evil stain. After the 
utterances that I have quoted, and after adding to them, in the manner of his teacher Prunicus, some 
unconnected and ill-arranged octads of insolence and abuse, he comes to the crowning point of his 
arguments, and, leaving the illogical exposition of his folly, arms his discourse once more with the 
weapons of dialectic, and maintains his absurdity against us, as he imagines, syllogistically. 


S$:3. HE FURTHER SHOWS THAT THE PRETEMPORAL GENERATION OF THE SON IS NOT THE SUBJECT OF 
INFLUENCES DRAWN FROM ORDINARY AND CARNAL GENERATION, BUT IS WITHOUT BEGINNING AND WITHOUT 
END, AND NOT ACCORDING TO THE FABRICATIONS CONSTRUCTED BY EUNOMIUS, IN IGNORANCE OF HIS 
POWER, FROM THE STATEMENTS OF PLATO CONCERNING THE SOUL AND FROM THE SABBATH REST OF THE 
HEBREWS 


What he says runs thus:—”As all generation is not protracted to infinity, but ceases on arriving at some 
end, those who admit the origination of the Son are absolutely obliged to say that He then ceased being 
generated, and not to look incredulously on the beginning of those things which cease being generated, 
and therefore also surely begin: for the cessation of generation establishes a beginning of begetting and 
being begotten: and these facts cannot be disbelieved, on the ground at once of nature itself and of the 
Divine laws .” Now since he endeavours to establish his point inferentially, laying down his universal 
proposition according to the scientific method of those who are skilled in such matters, and including in 
the general premise the proof of the particular, let us first consider his universal, and then proceed to 
examine the force of his inferences. Is it a reverent proceeding to draw from “all generation” evidence 
even as to the pre-temporal generation of the Son? and ought we to put forward ordinary nature as our 
instructor on the being of the Only-begotten? For my own part, I should not have expected any one to 
reach such a point of madness, that any such idea of the Divine and unsullied generation should enter his 
fancy. “All generation,” he says, “is not protracted to infinity.” What is it that he understands by 
“generation”? Is he speaking of fleshly, bodily birth, or of the formation of inanimate objects? The 
affections involved in bodily generation are well known—affections which no one would think of 
transferring to the Divine Nature. In order therefore that our discourse may not, by mentioning the works 
of nature at length, be made to appear redundant, we shall pass such matters by in silence, as I suppose 
that every sensible man is himself aware of the causes by which generation is protracted, both in regard 
to its beginning and to its cessation: it would be tedious and at the same time superfluous to express them 
all minutely, the coming together of those who generate, the formation in the womb of that which is 
generated, travail, birth, place, time, without which the generation of a body cannot be brought about,— 
things which are all equally alien from the Divine generation of the Only-begotten: for if any one of these 
things were admitted, the rest will of necessity all enter with it. That the Divine generation, therefore, 
may be clear of every idea connected with passion, we shall avoid conceiving with regard to it even that 
extension which is measured by intervals. Now that which begins and ends is surely regarded as being in 
a kind of extension, and all extension is measured by time, and as time (by which we mark both the end of 


birth and its beginning) is excluded, it would be vain, in the case of the uninterrupted generation, to 
entertain the idea of end or beginning, since no idea can be formed to mark either the point at which such 
generation begins or that at which it ceases. If on the other hand it is the inanimate creation to which he 
is looking, even in this case, in like manner, place, and time, and matter, and preparation, and power of 
the artificer, and many like things, concur to bring the product to perfection. And since time assuredly is 
concurrent with all things that are produced, and since with everything that is created, be it animate or 
inanimate, there are conceived also bases of construction relative to the product, we can find in these 
cases evident beginnings and endings of the process of formation. For even the procuring of material is 
actually the beginning of the fabric, and is a sign of place, and is logically connected with time. All these 
things fix for the products their beginnings and endings; and no one could say that these things have any 
participation in the pretemporal generation of the Only-begotten God, so that, by the aid of the things now 
under consideration, we are able to calculate, with regard to that generation, any beginning or end. 


Now that we have so far discussed these matters, let us resume consideration of our adversaries’ 
argument. It says, “As all generation is not protracted to infinity, but ceases on arriving at some end.” 
Now, since the sense of “generation” has been considered with respect to either meaning,—whether he 
intends by this word to signify the birth of corporeal beings, or the formation of things created (neither of 
which has anything in common with the unsullied Nature), the premise is shown to have no connection 
with the subject . For it is not a matter of absolute necessity, as he maintains, that, because all making and 
generation ceases at some limit, therefore those who accept the generation of the Son should 
circumscribe it by a double limit, by supposing, as regards it, a beginning and an end. For it is only as 
being circumscribed in some quantitative way that things can be said either to begin or to cease on 
arriving at a limit, and the measure expressed by time (having its extension concomitant with the quantity 
of that which is produced) differentiates the beginning from the end by the interval between them. But 
how can any one measure or treat as extended that which is without quantity and without extension? 
What measure can he find for that which has no quantity, or what interval for that which has no 
extension? or how can any one define the infinite by “end” and “beginning?” for “beginning” and “end” 
are names of limits of extension, and, where there is no extension, neither is there any limit. Now the 
Divine Nature is without extension, and, being without extension, it has no limit; and that which is 
limitless is infinite, and is spoken of accordingly. Thus it is idle to try to circumscribe the infinite by 
“beginning” and “ending”—for what is circumscribed cannot be infinite. How comes it, then, that this 
Platonic Phaedrus disconnectedly tacks on to his own doctrine those speculations on the soul which Plato 
makes in that dialogue? For as Plato there spoke of “cessation of motion,” so this writer too was eager to 
speak of “cessation of generation,” in order to impose upon those who have no knowledge of these 
matters, with fine Platonic phrases. “And these facts,” he tells us, “cannot be disbelieved, on the ground at 
once of nature itself and of the Divine laws.” But nature, from our previous remarks, appears not to be 
trustworthy for instruction as to the Divine generation,—not even if one were to take the universe itself as 
an illustration of the argument: since through its creation also, as we learn in the cosmogony of Moses, 
there ran the measure of time, meted out in a certain order and arrangement by stated days and nights, 
for each of the things that came into being: and this even our adversaries’ statement does not admit with 
regard to the being of the Only-begotten, since it acknowledges that the Lord was before the times of the 
ages. 


It remains to consider his support of his point by “the Divine laws,” by which he undertakes to show both 
an end and a beginning of the generation of the Son. “God,” he says, “willing that the law of creation 
should be impressed upon the Hebrews, did not appoint the first day of generation for the end of creation, 
or to be the evidence of its beginning; for He gave them as the memorial of the creation, not the first day 
of generation, but the seventh, whereon He rested from His works.” Will any one believe that this was 
written by Eunomius, and that the words cited have not been inserted by us, by way of misrepresenting 
his composition so as to make him appear ridiculous to our readers, in dragging in to prove his point 
matters that have nothing to do with the question? For the matter in hand was to show, as he undertook to 
do, that the Son, not previously existing, came into being; and that in being generated, He took a 
beginning of generation, and of cessation ,—His generation being protracted in time, as it were by a kind 
of travail. And what is his resource for establishing this? The fact that the people of the Hebrews, 
according to the Law, keep sabbath on the seventh day! How well the evidence agrees with the matter in 
hand! Because the Jew honours his sabbath by idleness, the fact, as he says, is proved that the Lord both 
had a beginning of birth and ceased being born! How many other testimonies on this matter has our 
author passed by, not at all of less weight than that which he employs to establish the point at issue!—the 
circumcision on the eighth day, the week of unleavened bread, the mystery on the fourteenth day of the 
moon’s course, the sacrifices of purification, the observation of the lepers, the ram, the calf, the heifer, the 
scapegoat, the he-goat. If these things are far removed from the point, let those who are so much 
interested in the Jewish mysteries tell us how that particular matter is within range of the question. We 
judge it to be mean and unmanly to trample on the fallen, and shall proceed to enquire, from what follows 
in his writings, whether there is anything there of such a kind as to give trouble to his opponent. All, then, 
that he maintains in the next passage, as to the impropriety of supposing anything intermediate between 
the Father and the Son, I shall pass by, as being, in a sense, in agreement with our doctrine. For it would 
be alike undiscriminating and unfair not to distinguish in his remarks what is irreproachable, and what is 
blamable, seeing that, while he fights against his own statements, he does not follow his own admissions, 
speaking of the immediate character of the connection while refusing to admit its continuity, and 


conceiving that nothing was before the Son and having some suspicion that the Son was while yet 
contending that He came into being when He was not. We shall spend but a short time on these points 
(since the argument has already been established beforehand), and then proceed to handle the arguments 
proposed. 


It is not allowable for the same person to set nothing above the existence of the Only-begotten, and to say 
that before His generation He was not, but that He was generated then when the Father willed. For 
“then” and “when” have a sense which specially and properly refers to the denoting of time, according to 
the common use of men who speak soundly, and according to their signification in Scripture. One may 
take “then shall they say among the heathen ,” and “when I sent you “ and “then shall the kingdom of 
heaven be likened ,” and countless similar phrases through the whole of Scripture, to prove this point, 
that the ordinary Scriptural use employs these parts of speech to denote time. If therefore, as our 
opponent allows, time was not, the signifying of time surely disappears too: and if this did not exist, it will 
necessarily be replaced by eternity in our conception . For in the phrase “was not” there is surely implied 
“once”: as, if he should speak of “not being,” without the qualification “once,” he would also deny his 
existence now: but if he admits His present existence, and contends against His eternity, it is surely not 
“not being” absolutely, but “not being” once which is present to his mind. And as this phrase is utterly 
unreal, unless it rests upon the signification of time, it would be foolish and idle to say that nothing was 
before the Son, and yet to maintain that the Son did not always exist. For if there is neither place nor 
time, nor any other creature where the Word that was in the beginning is not, the statement that the Lord 
“once was not” is entirely removed from the region of orthodox doctrine. So he is at variance not so much 
with us as with himself, who declares that the Only-begotten both was and was not. For in confessing that 
the conjunction of the Son with the Father is not interrupted by anything, He clearly testifies to His 
eternity. But if he should say that the Son was not in the Father, we shall not ourselves say anything 
against such a statement, but shall oppose to it the Scripture which declares that the Son is in the Father, 
and the Father in the Son, without adding to the phrase “once” or “when” or “then,” but testifying His 
eternity by this affirmative and unqualified utterance. 


S:4. THEN, HAVING SHOWN THAT EUNOMIUS’ CALUMNY AGAINST THE GREAT BASIL, THAT HE CALLED THE 
ONLY-BEGOTTEN “UNGENERATE,” IS FALSE, AND HAVING AGAIN WITH MUCH INGENUITY DISCUSSED THE 
ETERNITY, BEING, AND ENDLESSNESS OF THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN, AND THE CREATION OF LIGHT AND OF 
DARKNESS, HE CONCLUDES THE BOOK 


With regard to his attempting to show that we say the Only-begotten God is ungenerate, it is as though he 
should say that we actually define the Father to be begotten: for either statement is of the same absurdity, 
or rather of the same blasphemous character. If, therefore, he has made up his mind to slander us, let him 
add the other charge as well, and spare nothing by which it may be in his power more violently to 
exasperate his hearers against us. But if one of these charges is withheld because its calumnious nature is 
apparent, why is the other made? For it is just the same thing, as we have said, so far as the impiety goes, 
to call the Son ungenerate and to call the Father generated. Now if any such phrase can be found in our 
writings, in which the Son is spoken of as ungenerate, we shall give the final vote against ourselves: but if 
he is fabricating false charges and calumnies at his pleasure, making any fictitious statement he pleases 
to slander our doctrines, this fact may serve with sensible men for an evidence of our orthodoxy, that 
while truth itself fights on our side, he brings forward a lie to accuse our doctrine and makes up an 
indictment for unorthodoxy that has no relation to our statements. To these charges, however, we can give 
a concise answer. As we judge that man accursed who says that the Only-begotten God is ungenerate, let 
him in turn anathematize the man who lays it down that He who was in the beginning “once was not.” For 
by such a method it will be shown who brings his charges truly, and who calumniously. But if we deny his 
accusations, if, when we speak of a Father, we understand as implied in that word a Son also, and if, when 
we use the name “Son,” we declare that He really is what He is called, being shed forth by generation 
from the ungenerate Light, how can the calumny of those who persist that we say the Only-begotten is 
ungenerate fail to be manifest? Yet we shall not, because we say that He exists by generation, therefore 
admit that He “once was not.” For every one knows that the contradiction between “being” and “not 
being” is immediate, so that the affirmation of one of these terms is absolutely the destruction of the 
other, and that, just as “being” is the same in regard to every time at which any of the things that “are” is 
supposed to have its existence (for the sky, and stars, and sun, and the rest of the things that “are,” are 
not more in a state of being now than they were yesterday, or the day before, or at any previous time), so 
the meaning of “not being” expresses non-existence equally at every time, whether one speaks of it in 
reference to what is earlier or to what is later. For any of the things that do not exist is no more in a state 
of “not being” now than if it were non-existent before, but the idea of “not being” is one applied to that 
which “is not” at any distance of time. And for this reason, in speaking of living creatures, while we use 
different words to denote the dissolution into a state of “not being” of that which has been, and the 
condition of non-existence of that which has never had an entrance into being, and say either that a thing 
has never come into being at all, or that which was generated has died, yet by either form of speech we 
equally represent by our words “non-existence.” For as day is bounded on each side by night, yet the parts 
of the night which bound it are not named alike, but we speak of one as “after night-fall,” and of the other 
as “before dawn,” while that which both phrases denote is night, so, if any one looks on that which is not 
in contrast to that which is, he will give different names to that state which is antecedent to formation and 
to that which follows the dissolution of what was formed, yet will conceive as one the condition which 


both phrases signify—the condition which is antecedent to formation and the condition following on 
dissolution after formation. For the state of “not being” of that which has not been generated, and of that 
which has died, save for the difference of the names, are the same,—with the exception of the account 
which we take of the hope of the resurrection. Now since we learn from Scripture that the Only-begotten 
God is the Prince of Life, the very life, and light, and truth, and all that is honourable in word or thought, 
we Say that it is absurd and impious to contemplate, in conjunction with Him Who really is, the opposite 
conception, whether of dissolution tending to corruption, or of non-existence before formation: but as we 
extend our thought in every direction to what is to follow, or to what was before the ages, we nowhere 
pause in our conceptions at the condition of “not being,” judging it to tend equally to impiety to cut short 
the Divine being by non-existence at any time whatever. For it is the same thing to say that the immortal 
life is mortal, that the truth is a lie, that light is darkness, and that that which is is not. He, accordingly, 
who refuses to allow that He will at some future time cease to be, will also refuse to allow that He “once 
was not,” avoiding, according to our view, the same impiety on either hand: for, as no death cuts short the 
endlessness of the life of the Only-begotten, so, as we look back, no period of nonexistence will terminate 
His life in its course towards eternity, that that which in reality is may be clear of all community with that 
which in reality is not. For this cause the Lord, desiring that His disciples might be far removed from this 
error (that they might never, by themselves searching for something antecedent to the existence of the 
Only-begotten, be led by their reasoning to the idea of non-existence), saith, “I am in the Father, and the 
Father in Me ,” in the sense that neither is that which is not conceived in that which is, nor that which is 
in that which is not. And here the very order of the phrase explains the orthodox doctrine; for because the 
Father is not of the Son, but the Son of the Father, therefore He says, “I am in the Father,” showing the 
fact that He is not of another but of Him, and then reverses the phrase to, “and the Father in Me,” 
indicating that he who, in his curious speculation, passes beyond the Son, passes also beyond the 
conception of the Father: for He who is in anything cannot be found outside of that in which He is: so that 
the man who, while not denying that the Father is in the Son, yet imagines that he has in any degree 
apprehended the Father as external to the Son, is talking idly. Idle too are the wanderings of our 
adversaries’ fighting about shadows touching the matter of “ungeneracy,” proceeding without solid 
foundation by means of nonentities. Yet if I am to bring more fully to light the whole absurdity of their 
argument, let me be allowed to spend a little longer on this speculation. As they say that the Only- 
begotten God came into existence “later,” after the Father, this “unbegotten” of theirs, whatever they 
imagine it to be, is discovered of necessity to exhibit with itself the idea of evil. Who knows not, that, just 
as the non-existent is contrasted with the existent, so with every good thing or name is contrasted the 
opposite conception, as “bad” with “good,” “falsehood” with “truth,” “darkness” with “light,” and all the 
rest that are similarly opposed to one another, where the opposition admits of no middle term, and it is 
impossible that the two should co-exist, but the presence of the one destroys its opposite, and with the 
withdrawal of the other takes place the appearance of its contrary? 


Now these points being conceded to us, the further point is also clear to any one, that, as Moses says 
darkness was before the creation of light, so also in the case of the Son (if, according to the heretical 
statement, the Father “made Him at that time when He willed”), before He made Him, that Light which 
the Son is was not; and, light not yet being, it is impossible that its opposite should not be. For we learn 
also from the other instances that nothing that comes from the Creator is at random, but that which was 
lacking is added by creation to existing things. Thus it is quite clear that if God did make the Son, He 
made Him by reason of a deficiency in the nature of things. As, then, while sensible light was still lacking, 
there was darkness, and darkness would certainly have prevailed had light not come into being, so also, 
when the Son “as yet was not,” the very and true Light, and all else that the Son is, did not exist. For even 
according to the evidence of heresy, that which exists has no need of coming into being; if therefore He 
made Him, He assuredly made that which did not exist. Thus, according to their view, before the Son 
came into being, neither had truth come into being, nor the intelligible Light, nor the fount of life, nor, 
generally, the nature of any thing that is excellent and good. Now, concurrently with the exclusion of each 
of these, there is found to subsist the opposite conception: and if light was not, it cannot be denied that 
darkness was; and so with the rest,—in place of each of these more excellent conceptions it is clearly 
impossible that its opposite did not exist in place of that which was lacking. It is therefore a necessary 
conclusion, that when the Father, as the heretics say, “had not as yet willed to make the Son,” none of 
those things which the Son is being yet existent, we must say that He was surrounded by darkness instead 
of Light, by falsehood instead of truth, by death instead of life, by evil instead of good. For He Who 
creates, creates things that are not; “That which is,” as Eunomius says, “needs not generation”; and of 
those things which are considered as opposed, the better cannot be non-existent, except by the existence 
of the worse. These are the gifts with which the wisdom of heresy honours the Father, by which it 
degrades the eternity of the Son, and ascribes to God and the Father, before the “production” of the Son, 
the whole catalogue of evils! 


And let no one think to rebut by examples from the rest of creation the demonstration of the doctrinal 
absurdity which results from this argument. One will perhaps say that, as, when the sky was not, there 
was no opposite to it, so we are not absolutely compelled to admit that if the Son, Who is Truth, had not 
come into existence, the opposite did exist. To him we may reply that to the sky there is no corresponding 
opposite, unless one were to say that its non-existence is opposed to its existence. But to virtue is 
certainly opposed that which is vicious (and the Lord is virtue); so that when the sky was not, it does not 
follow that anything was; but when good was not, its opposite was; thus he who says that good was not, 


will certainly allow, even without intending it, that evil was. “But the Father also,” he says , “is absolute 
virtue, and life, and light unapproachable, and all that is exalted in word or thought: so that there is no 
necessity to suppose, when the Only-begotten Light was not, the existence of that darkness which is His 
corresponding opposite.” But this is just what I say, that darkness never was; for the light never “was 
not,” for “the light,” as the prophecy says, “is always in the light .” If, however, according to the heretical 
doctrine, the “ungenerate light” is one thing, and the “generated light” another, and the one is eternal, 
while the other comes into existence at a later time, it follows of absolute necessity that in the eternal 
light we should find no place for the establishment of its opposite; (for if the light always shines, the 
power of darkness has no place in it;) and that in the case of the light which comes into being, as they say, 
afterwards, it is impossible that the light should shine forth save out of darkness; and the interval of 
darkness between eternal light and that which arises later will be clearly marked in every way. For there 
would have been no need of the making of the later light, if that which was created had not been of utility 
for some purpose: and the one use of light is that of the dispersion by its means of the prevailing gloom. 
Now the light which exists without creation is what it is by nature by reason of itself; but the created light 
clearly comes into being by reason of something else. It must be then that its existence was preceded by 
darkness, on account of which the light was of necessity created, and it is not possible by any reasoning to 
make plausible the view that darkness did not precede the manifestation of the Only-begotten Light,—on 
the supposition, that is, that He is believed to have been “made” at a later time. Surely such a doctrine is 
beyond all impiety! It is therefore clearly shown that the Father of truth did not make the truth at a time 
when it was not; but, being the fountain of light and truth, and of all good, He shed forth from Himself 
that Only-begotten Light of truth by which the glory of His Person is expressly imaged; so that the 
blasphemy of those who say that the Son was a later addition to God by way of creation is at all points 
refuted. 


Book X 


S:1. THE TENTH BOOK DISCUSSES THE UNATTAINABLE AND INCOMPREHENSIBLE CHARACTER OF THE ENQUIRY 
INTO ENTITIES. AND HEREIN HE STRIKINGLY SETS FORTH THE POINTS CONCERNING THE NATURE AND 
FORMATION OF THE ANT, AND THE PASSAGE IN THE GOSPEL, “I AM THE DOOR” AND “THE WAY,” AND ALSO 
DISCUSSES THE ATTRIBUTION AND INTERPRETATION OF THE DIVINE NAMES, AND THE EPISODE OF THE 
CHILDREN OF BENJAMIN 


Let us, however, keep to our subject. A little further on he contends against those who acknowledge that 
human nature is too weak to conceive what cannot be grasped, and with lofty boasts enlarges on this topic 
on this wise, making light of our belief on the matter in these words:—”For it by no means follows that, if 
some one’s mind, blinded by malignity, and for that reason unable to see anything in front or above its 
head, is but moderately competent for the apprehension of truth, we ought on that ground to think that 
the discovery of reality is unattainable by the rest of mankind.” But I should say to him that he who 
declares that the discovery of reality is attainable, has of course advanced his own intellect by some 
method and logical process through the knowledge of existent things, and after having been trained in 
matters that are comparatively small and easily grasped by way of apprehension, has, when thus 
prepared, flung his apprehensive fancy upon those objects which transcend all conception. Let, then, the 
man who boasts that he has attained the knowledge of real existence, interpret to us the real nature of the 
most trivial object that is before our eyes, that by what is knowable he may warrant our belief touching 
what is secret: let him explain by reason what is the nature of the ant, whether its life is held together by 
breath and respiration, whether it is regulated by vital organs like other animals, whether its body has a 
framework of bones, whether the hollows of the bones are filled with marrow, whether its joints are united 
by the tension of sinews and ligaments, whether the position of the sinews is maintained by enclosures of 
muscles and glands, whether the marrow extends along the vertebrae from the sinciput to the tail, 
whether it imparts to the limbs that are moved the power of motion by means of the enclosure of sinewy 
membrane; whether the creature has a liver, and in connection with the liver a gall-bladder; whether it 
has kidneys and heart, arteries and veins, membranes and diaphragm; whether it is externally smooth or 
covered with hair; whether it is distinguished by the division into male and female; in what part of its body 
is located the power of sight and hearing; whether it enjoys the sense of smell; whether its feet are 
undivided or articulated; how long it lives; what is the method in which they derive generation one from 
another, and what is the period of gestation; how it is that all ants do not crawl, nor are all winged, but 
some belong to the creatures that move along the ground, while others are borne aloft in the air. Let him, 
then, who boasts that he has grasped the knowledge of real existence, disclose to us awhile the nature of 
the ant, and then, and not till then, let him discourse on the nature of the power that surpasses all 
understanding. But if he has not yet ascertained by his knowledge the nature of the tiny ant, how comes 
he to vaunt that by the apprehension of reason he has grasped Him Who in Himself controls all creation, 
and to say that those who own in themselves the weakness of human nature, have the perceptions of their 
souls darkened, and can neither reach anything in front of them, nor anything above their head? 


But now let us see what understanding he who has the knowledge of existent things possesses beyond the 
rest of the world. Let us listen to his arrogant utterance:—”Surely it would have been idle for the Lord to 
call Himself the door,’ if there were none to pass through to the understanding and contemplation of the 
Father, and it would have been idle for Him to call Himself the way,’ if He gave no facility to those who 
wish to come to the Father. And how could He be a light, without lightening men, without illuminating the 
eye of their soul to understand both Himself and the transcendent Light?” Well, if he were here 
enumerating some arguments from his own head, that evade the understanding of the hearers by their 
subtlety, there would perhaps be a possibility of being deceived by the ingenuity of the argument, as his 
underlying thought frequently escapes the reader’s notice. But since he alleges the Divine words, of 
course no one blames those who believe that their inspired teaching is the common property of all. “Since 
then,” he says, “the Lord was named a door,’ it follows from hence that the essence of God may be 
comprehended by man.” But the Gospel does not admit of this meaning. Let us hear the Divine utterance 
itself. “I am the door,” Christ says; “by Me if any man enter in he shall be saved, and shall go in and out 
and find pasture .” Which then of these is the knowledge of the essence? For as several things are here 
said, and each of them has its own special meaning, it is impossible to refer them all to the idea of the 
essence, lest the Deity should be thought to be compounded of different elements; and yet it is not easy to 
find which of the phrases just quoted can most properly be applied to that subject. The Lord is “the door,” 
“By Me,” He says, “if any man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and out and shall find pasture.” 
Are we to say “entrance” of which he speaks in place of the essence of God, or “salvation” of those that 
enter in, or “going out,” or “pasture,” or “finding”?—for each of these is peculiar in its significance, and 
does not agree in meaning with the rest. For to get within appears obviously contrary to “going out,” and 
so with the other phrases. For “pasture,” in its proper meaning, is one thing, and “finding” another thing 
distinct from it. Which, then, of these is the essence of the Father supposed to be? For assuredly one 


cannot, by uttering all these phrases that disagree one with another in signification, intend to indicate by 
incompatible terms that Essence which is simple and uncompounded. And how can the word hold good, 
“No man hath seen God at any time “ and, “Whom no man hath seen nor can see “ and, “There shall no 
man see the face of the Lord and live “ if to be inside the door, or outside, or the finding pasture, denote 
the essence of the Father? For truly He is at the same time a “door of encompassing “ and a “house of 
defence “ as David calls Him, and through Himself He receives them that enter, and in Himself He saves 
those who have come within, and again by Himself He leads them forth to the pasture of virtues, and 
becomes all things to them that are in the way of salvation, that so He may make Himself that which the 
needs of each demand,—both way, and guide, and “door of encompassing,” and “house of defence,” and 
“water of comfort “ and “green pasture “ which in the Gospel He calls “pasture”: but our new divine says 
that the Lord has been called “the door” because of the knowledge of the essence of the Father. Why then 
does he not force into the same significance the titles, “Rock,” and “Stone,” and “Fountain,” and “Tree,” 
and the rest, that so he might obtain evidence for his own theory by the multitude of strange testimonies, 
as he is well able to apply to each of these the same account which he has given of the Way, the Door, and 
the Light? But, as I am so taught by the inspired Scripture, I boldly affirm that He Who is above every 
name has for us many names, receiving them in accordance with the variety of His gracious dealings with 
us , being called the Light when He disperses the gloom of ignorance, and the Life when He grants the 
boon of immortality, and the Way when He guides us from error to the truth; so also He is termed a “tower 
of strength ,” and a “city of encompassing ,” and a fountain, and a rock, and a vine, and a physician, and 
resurrection, and all the like, with reference to us, imparting Himself under various aspects by virtue of 
His benefits to us-ward. But those who are keen-sighted beyond human power, who see the 
incomprehensible, but overlook what may be comprehended, when they use such titles to expound the 
essences, are positive that they not only see, but measure Him Whom no man hath seen nor can see, but 
do not with the eye of their soul discern the Faith, which is the only thing within the compass of our 
observation, valuing before this the knowledge which they obtain from ratiocination. Just so I have heard 
the sacred record laying blame upon the sons of Benjamin who did not regard the law, but could shoot 
within a hair’s breadth , wherein, methinks, the word exhibited their eager pursuit of an idle object, that 
they were far-darting and dexterous aimers at things that were useless and unsubstantial, but ignorant 
and regardless of what was manifestly for their benefit. For after what I have quoted, the history goes on 
to relate what befel them, how, when they had run madly after the iniquity of Sodom, and the people of 
Israel had taken up arms against them in full force, they were utterly destroyed. And it seems to me to be 
a kindly thought to warn young archers not to wish to shoot within a hair’s-breadth, while they have no 
eyes for the door of the faith, but rather to drop their idle labour about the incomprehensible, and not to 
lose the gain that is ready to their hand, which is found by faith alone. 


S:2. HE THEN WONDERFULLY DISPLAYS THE ETERNAL LIFE, WHICH IS CHRIST, TO THOSE WHO CONFESS HIM 
NOT, AND APPLIES TO THEM THE MOURNFUL LAMENTATION OF JEREMIAH OVER JEHOIAKIM, AS BEING CLOSELY 
ALLIED TO MONTANUS AND SABELLIUS 


But now that I have surveyed what remains of his treatise I shrink from conducting my argument further, 
as a shudder runs through my heart at his words. For he wishes to show that the Son is something 
different from eternal life, while, unless eternal life is found in the Son, our faith will be proved to be idle, 
and our preaching to be vain, baptism a superfluity, the agonies of the martyrs all for nought, the toils of 
the Apostles useless and unprofitable for the life of men. For why did they preach Christ, in Whom, 
according to Eunomius, there does not reside the power of eternal life? Why do they make mention of 
those who had believed in Christ, unless it was through Him that they were to be partakers of eternal life? 
“For the intelligence,” he says, “of those who have believed in the Lord, overleaping all sensible and 
intellectual existence, cannot stop even at the generation of the Son, but speeds beyond even this in its 
yearning for eternal life, eager to meet the First.” What ought I most to bewail in this passage? that the 
wretched men do not think that eternal life is in the Son, or that they conceive of the Person of the Only- 
begotten in so grovelling and earthly a fashion, that they fancy they can mount in their reasonings upon 
His beginning, and so look by the power of their own intellect beyond the life of the Son, and, leaving the 
generation of the Lord somewhere beneath them, can speed onward beyond this in their yearning for 
eternal life? For the meaning of what I have quoted is nothing else than this, that the human mind, 
scrutinizing the knowledge of real existence, and lifting itself above the sensible and intelligible creation, 
will leave God the Word, Who was in the beginning, below itself, just as it has left below it all other things, 
and itself comes to be in Him in Whom God the Word was not, treading, by mental activity, regions which 
lie beyond the life of the Son, there searching for eternal life, where the Only-begotten God is not. “For in 
its yearning for eternal life,” he says, “it is borne in thought, beyond the Son”—clearly as though it had 
not in the Son found that which it was seeking. If the eternal life is not in the Son, then assuredly He Who 
said, “I am the life ,” will be convicted of falsehood, or else He is life, it is true, but not eternal life. But 
that which is not eternal is of course limited in duration. And such a kind of life is common to the 
irrational animals as well as to men. Where then is the majesty of the very life, if even the irrational 
creation share it? and how will the Word or Divine Reason be the same as the Life, if this finds a home, in 
virtue of the life which is but temporary, in irrational creatures? For if, according to the great John, the 
Word is Life , but that life is temporary and not eternal, as their heresy holds, and if, moreover, the 
temporary life has place in other creatures, what is the logical consequence? Why, either that irrational 
animals are rational, or that the Reason must be confessed to be irrational. Have we any further need of 


faith,) we have satisfied the curiosity which is simply a reasonable and necessary one. As for that which is 
extravagant and idle, there will evermore be as great a defect in its information, as there has been 
exaggeration and self-will in its researches. 


words to confute their accursed and malignant blasphemy? Do such statements even pretend to conceal 
their intention of denying the Lord? For if the Apostle plainly says that what is not eternal is temporary , 
and if these people see eternal life in the essence of the Father alone, and if by alienating the Son from 
the Nature of the Father they also cut Him off from eternal life, what is this but a manifest denial and 
rejection of the faith in the Lord? while the Apostle clearly says that those who “in this life only have hope 
in Christ are of all men most miserable .” If then the Lord is life, but not eternal life, assuredly the life is 
temporal, and but for a day, that which is operative only for the present time, or else the Apostle bemoans 
those who have hope, as having missed the true life. 


However, they who are enlightened in Eunomius’ fashion pass the Son by, and are carried in their 
reasonings beyond Him, seeking eternal life in Him Who is contemplated as outside and apart from the 
Only-begotten. What ought one to say to such evils as these,—save whatever calls forth lamentation and 
weeping? Alas, how can we groan over this wretched and pitiable generation, bringing forth a crop of 
such deadly mischiefs? In days of yore the zealous Jeremiah bewailed the people of Israel, when they gave 
an evil consent to Jehoiakim who led the way to idolatry, and were condemned to captivity under the 
Assyrians in requital for their unlawful worship, exiled from the sanctuary and banished far from the 
inheritance of their fathers. Yet more fitting does it seem to me that these lamentations be chanted when 
the imitator of Jehoiakim draws away those whom he deceives to this new kind of idolatry, banishing them 
from their ancestral inheritance,—I mean the Faith. They too, in a way corresponding to the Scriptural 
record, are carried away captive to Babylon from Jerusalem that is above,—that is from the Church of God 
to this confusion of pernicious doctrines,—for Babylon means “confusion.” And even as Jehoiakim was 
mutilated, so this man, having voluntarily deprived himself of the light of the truth, has become a prey to 
the Babylonian despot, never having learned, poor wretch, that the Gospel enjoins us to behold eternal life 
alike in the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, inasmuch as the Word has thus spoken concerning 
the Father, that to know Him is life eternal , and concerning the Son, that every one that believeth on Him 
hath eternal life , and concerning the Holy Spirit, that to Him that hath received His grace it shall be a 
well of water springing up unto eternal life . Accordingly every one that yearns for eternal life when he 
has found the Son,—I mean the true Son, and not the Son falsely so called—has found in Him in its 
entirety what he longed for, because He is life and hath life in Himself . But this man, so subtle in mind, so 
keen-sighted of heart, does not by his extreme acuteness of vision discover life in the Son, but, having 
passed Him over and left Him behind as a hindrance in the way to that for which he searches he there 
seeks eternal life where he thinks the true Life not to be! What could we conceive more to be abhorred 
than this for profanity, or more melancholy as an occasion of lamentation? But that the charge of 
Sabellianism and Montanism should be repeatedly urged against our doctrines, is much the same as if one 
should lay to our charge the blasphemy of the Anomoeans. For if one were carefully to investigate the 
falsehood of these heresies, he would find that they have great similarity to the error of Eunomius. For 
each of them affects the Jew in his doctrine, admitting neither the Only-begotten God nor the Holy Spirit 
to share the Deity of the God Whom they call “Great,” and “First.” For Whom Sabellius calls God of the 
three names, Him does Eunomius term unbegotten: but neither contemplates the Godhead in the Trinity 
of Persons. Who then is really akin to Sabellius let the judgment of those who read our argument decide. 
Thus far for these matters. 


S:3. HE THEN SHOWS THE ETERNITY OF THE SON’S GENERATION, AND THE INSEPARABLE IDENTITY OF HIS 
ESSENCE WITH HIM THAT BEGAT HIM, AND LIKENS THE FOLLY OF EUNOMIUS TO CHILDREN PLAYING WITH 
SAND 


But since, in what follows, he is active in stirring up the ill savour of his disgusting attempts, whereby he 
tries to make out that the Only-begotten God “once was not,” it will be well, as our mind on this head has 
been made pretty clear by our previous arguments, no longer to plunge our argument also in what is 
likewise bad, except perhaps that it is not unseasonable to add this one point, having selected it from the 
multitude. He says (some one having remarked that “the property of not being begotten is equally 
associated with the essence of the Father “), “The argument proceeds by like steps to those by which it 
came to a conclusion in the case of the Son.” The orthodox doctrine is clearly strengthened by the attack 
of its adversaries, the doctrine, namely, that we ought not to think that not to be begotten or to be 
begotten are identical with the essence , but that these should be contemplated, it is true, in the subject, 
while the subject in its proper definition is something else beyond these, and since no difference is found 
in the subject, because the difference of “begotten” and “unbegotten” is apart from the essence, and does 
not affect it, it necessarily follows that the essence must be allowed to be in both Persons without 
variation. Let us moreover inquire, over and above what has been already said, into this point, in what 
sense he says that “generation” is alien from the Father,—whether he does so conceiving of it as an 
essence or an operation. If he conceives it to be an operation, it is clearly equally connected with its result 
and with its author, as in every kind of production one may see the operation alike in the product and the 
producer, appearing in the production of the effects and not separated from their artificer. But if he terms 
“generation” an essence separate from the essence of the Father, admitting that the Lord came into being 
therefrom, then he plainly puts this in the place of the Father as regards the Only-begotten, so that two 
Fathers are conceived in the case of the Son, one a Father in name alone, Whom he calls “the 
Ungenerate,” Who has nothing to do with generation, and the other, which he calls “generation,” 
performing the part of a Father to the Only-begotten. 


And this is brought home even more by the statements of Eunomius himself than by our own arguments. 
For in what follows, he says:—”God, being without generation, is also prior to that which is generate,” and 
a little further on, “for He Whose existence arises from being generated did not exist before He was 
generated.” Accordingly, if the Father has nothing to do with generation, and if it is from generation that 
the Son derives His being, then the Father has no action in respect of the subsistence of the Son, and is 
apart from all connection with generation, from which the Son draws His being. If, then, the Father is 
alien from the generation of the Son, they either invent for the Son another Father under the name of 
“generation,” or in their wisdom make out the Son to be self-begotten and self-generated. You see the 
confusion of mind of the man who exhibits his ignorance to us up and down in his own argument, how his 
profanity wanders in many paths, or rather in places where no path is, without advancing to its mark by 
any trustworthy guidance; and as one may see in the case of infants, when in their childish sport they 
imitate the building of houses with sand, that what they build is not framed on any plan, or by any rules of 
art, to resemble the original, but first they make something at haphazard, and in silly fashion, and then 
take counsel what to call it,—this penetration I discern in our author. For after getting together words of 
impiety according to what first comes into his head, like a heap of sand, he begins to cast about to see 
whither his unintelligible profanity tends, growing up as it does spontaneously from what he has said, 
without any rational sequence. For I do not imagine that he originally proposed to invent generation as an 
actual subsistence standing to the essence of the Son in the place of the Father, nor that it was part of our 
rhetorician’s plan that the Father should be considered as alien from the generation of the Son, nor was 
the absurdity of self-generation deliberately introduced. But all such absurdities have been emitted by our 
author without reflection, so that, as regards them, the man who so blunders is not even worth much 
refutation, as he knows, to borrow the Apostle’s words, “neither what he says, nor whereof he affirms .” 


“For He Whose existence arises from generation,” he says, “did not exist before generation.” If he here 
uses the term “generation” of the Father, I agree with Him, and there is no opponent. For one may mean 
the same thing by either phrase, by saying either that Abraham begat Isaac, or, that Abraham was the 
father of Isaac. Since then to be father is the same as to have begotten, if any one shifts the words from 
one form of speech to the other, paternity will be shown to be identical with generation. If, therefore, what 
Eunomius says is this, “He Whose existence is derived from the Father was not before the Father,” the 
statement is sound, and we give our vote in favour of it. But if he is recurring in the phrase to that 
generation of which we have spoken before, and says that it is separated from the Father but associated 
with the Son, then I think it waste of time to linger over the consideration of the unintelligible. For 
whether he thinks generation to be a self-existent object, or whether by the name he is carried in thought 
to that which has no actual existence, I have not to this day been able to find out from his language. For 
his fluid and baseless argument lends itself alike to either supposition, inclining to one side or to the other 
according to the fancy of the thinker. 


S:4. AFTER THIS HE SHOWS THAT THE SON, WHO TRULY IS, AND IS IN THE BOSOM OF THE FATHER, IS SIMPLE 
AND UNCOMPOUNDED, AND THAT, HE WHO REDEEMED US FROM BONDAGE IS NOT UNDER DOMINION OF THE 
FATHER, NOR IN A STATE OF SLAVERY: AND THAT OTHERWISE NOT HE ALONE, BUT ALSO THE FATHER WHO IS IN 
THE SON AND IS ONE WITH HIM, MUST BE A SLAVE; AND THAT THE WORD “BEING” IS FORMED FROM THE WORD 
TO “BE.” AND HAVING EXCELLENTLY AND NOTABLY DISCUSSED ALL THESE MATTERS, HE CONCLUDES THE 
BOOK 


But not yet has the most grievous part of his profanity been examined, which the sequel of his treatise 
goes on to add. Well, let us consider his words sentence by sentence. Yet I know not how I can dare to let 
my mouth utter the horrible and godless language of him who fights against Christ. For I fear lest, like 
some baleful drugs, the remnant of the pernicious bitterness should be deposited upon the lips through 
which the words pass. “He that cometh unto God,” says the Apostle, “must believe that He is .” 
Accordingly, true existence is the special distinction of Godhead. But Eunomius makes out Him Who truly 
is, either not to exist at all, or not to exist in a proper sense, which is just the same as not existing at all; 
for he who does not properly exist, does not really exist at all; as, for example, he is said to “run” ina 
dream who in that state fancies he is exerting himself in the race, while, since he untruly acts the 
semblance of the real race, his fancy that he is running is not for this reason a race. But even though in an 
inexact sense it is so called, still the name is given to it falsely. Accordingly, he who dares to assert that 
the Only-begotten God either does not properly exist, or does not exist at all, manifestly blots out of his 
creed all faith in Him. For who can any longer believe in something non-existent? or who would resort to 
Him Whose being has been shown by the enemies of the true Lord to be improper and unsubstantial? 


But that our statement may not be thought to be unfair to our opponents, I will set side by side with it the 
language of the impious persons, which runs as follows:—”He Who is in the bosom of the Existent, and 
Who is in the beginning and is with God, not being, or at all events not being in a strict sense, even 
though Basil, neglecting this distinction and addition, uses the title of Existent’ interchangeably, contrary 
to the truth—” What do you say? that He Who is in the Father is not, and that He Who is in the beginning, 
and Who is in the bosom of the Father, is not, for this very reason, that He is in the beginning and is in the 
Father, and is discerned in the bosom of the Existent, and hence does not in a strict sense exist, because 
He is in the Existent? Alas for the idle and irrational tenets! Now for the first time we have heard this 
piece of vain babbling,—that the Lord, by Whom are all things, does not in a strict sense exist. And we 
have not yet got to the end of this appalling statement; but something yet more startling remains behind, 


that he not only affirms that He does not exist, or does not strictly speaking exist, but also that the Nature 
in which He is conceived to reside is various and composite. For he says “not being, or not being simple.” 
But that to which simplicity does not belong is manifestly various and composite. How then can the same 
Person be at once non-existent and composite in essence? For one of two alternatives they must choose: if 
they predicate of Him non-existence they cannot speak of Him as composite, or if they affirm Him to be 
composite they cannot rob Him of existence. But that their blasphemy may assume many and varied 
shapes, it jumps at every godless notion when it wishes to contrast Him with the existent, affirming that, 
strictly speaking, He does not exist, and in His relation to the uncompounded Nature denying Him the 
attribute of simplicity:—"not existing, not existing simply, not existing in the strict sense.” Who among 
those who have transgressed the word and forsworn the Faith was ever so lavish in utterances denying 
the Lord? He has stood up in rivalry with the divine proclamation of John. For as often as the latter has 
attested “was” of the Word, so often does he apply to Him Who is an opposing “was not.” And he contends 
against the holy lips of our father Basil, bringing against him the charge that he “neglects these 
distinctions,” when he says that He Who is in the Father, and in the beginning, and in the bosom of the 
Father, exists, holding the view that the addition of “in the beginning,” and “in the bosom of the Father,” 
bars the real existence of Him Who is. Vain learning! What things the teachers of deceit teach! what 
strange doctrines they introduce to their hearers! they instruct them that that which is in something else 
does not exist! So, Eunomius, since your heart and brain are within you, neither of them, according to 
your distinction, exists. For if the Only-begotten God does not, strictly speaking, exist, for this reason, that 
He is in the bosom of the Father, then everything that is in something else is thereby excluded from 
existence. But certainly your heart exists in you, and not independently; therefore, according to your view, 
you must either say that it does not exist at all, or that it does not exist in the strict sense. However, the 
ignorance and profanity of his language are so gross and so glaring, as to be obvious even before our 
argument, at all events to all persons of sense: but that his folly as well as his impiety may be more 
manifest, we will add thus much to what has gone before. If one may only say that that in the strict sense 
exists, of which the word of Scripture attests the existence detached from all relation to anything else, 
why do they, like those who carry water, perish with thirst when they have it in their power to drink? Even 
this man, though he had at hand the antidote to his blasphemy against the Son, closed his eyes and ran 
past it as though fearing to be saved, and charges Basil with unfairness for having suppressed the 
qualifying words, and for only quoting the “was” by itself, in reference to the Only-Begotten. And yet it 
was quite in his power to see what Basil saw and what every one who has eyes sees. And herein the 
sublime John seems to me to have been prophetically moved, that the mouths of those fighters against 
Christ might be stopped, who on the ground of these additions deny the existence, in the strict sense, of 
the Christ, saying simply and without qualification “The Word was God,” and was Life, and was Light , not 
merely speaking of Him as being in the beginning, and with God, and in the bosom of the Father, so that 
by their relation the absolute existence of the Lord should be done away. But his assertion that He was 
God, by this absolute declaration detached from all relation to anything else, cuts off every subterfuge 
from those who in their reasonings run into impiety; and, in addition to this, there is moreover something 
else which still more convincingly proves the malignity of our adversaries. For if they make out that to 
exist in something is an indication of not existing in the strict sense, then certainly they allow that not 
even the Father exists absolutely, as they have learnt in the Gospel, that just as the Son abides in the 
Father, so the Father abides in the Son, according to the words of the Lord . For to say that the Father is 
in the Son is equivalent to saying that the Son is in the bosom of the Father. And in passing let us make 
this further inquiry. When the Son, as they say, “was not,” what did the bosom of the Father contain? For 
assuredly they must either grant that it was full, or suppose it to have been empty. If then the bosom was 
full, certainly the Son was that which filled the bosom. But if they imagine that there was some void in the 
bosom of the Father, they do nothing else than assert of Him perfection by way of augmentation, in the 
sense that He passed from the state of void and deficiency to the state of fulness and perfection. But “they 
knew not nor understood,” says David of those that “walk on still in darkness .” For he who has been 
rendered hostile to the true Light cannot keep his soul in light. For this reason it was that they did not 
perceive lying ready to their hand in logical sequence that which would have corrected their impiety, 
smitten, as it were, with blindness, like the men of Sodom. 


But he also says that the essence of the Son is controlled by the Father, his exact words being as follows: 
—”For He Who is and lives because of the Father, does not appropriate this dignity, as the essence which 
controls even Him attracts to itself the conception of the Existent.” If these doctrines approve themselves 
to some of the sages “who are without,” let not the Gospels nor the rest of the teaching of the Holy 
Scripture be in any way disturbed. For what fellowship is there between the creed of Christians and the 
wisdom that has been made foolish ? But if he leans upon the support of the Scriptures, let him show one 
such declaration from the holy writings, and we will hold our peace. I hear Paul cry aloud, “There is one 
Lord Jesus Christ .” But Eunomius shouts against Paul, calling Christ a slave. For we recognize no other 
mark of a slave than to be subject and controlled. The slave is assuredly a slave, but the slave cannot by 
nature be Lord, even though the term be applied to Him by inexact use. And why should I bring forward 
the declarations of Paul in evidence of the lordship of the Lord? For Paul’s Master Himself tells His 
disciples that He is truly Lord, accepting as He does the confession of those who called Him Master and 
Lord. For He says, “Ye call Me Master and Lord; and ye say well, for so I am .” And in the same way He 
enjoined that the Father should be called Father by them, saying, “Call no man master upon earth: for one 
is your Master, even Christ: and call no man father upon earth, for one is your Father, Which is in heaven 
.” To which then ought we to give heed, as we are thus hemmed in between them? On one side the Lord 


Himself, and he who has Christ speaking in him , enjoin us not to think of Him as a slave, but to honour 
Him even as the Father is honoured, and on the other side Eunomius brings his suit against the Lord, 
claiming Him as a slave, when he says that He on Whose shoulders rests the government of the universe 
is under dominion. Can our choice what to do be doubtful, or is the decision which is the more 
advantageous course unimportant? Shall I slight the advice of Paul, Eunomius? shall I deem the voice of 
the Truth less trustworthy than thy deceit? But “if I had not come and spoken unto them, they had not had 
sin .” Since then, He has spoken to them, truly declaring Himself to be Lord, and that He is not falsely 
named Lord (for He says, “I am,” not “I am called”), what need is there that they should do that, whereon 
the vengeance is inevitable because they are forewarned? 


But perhaps, in answer to this, he will again put forth his accustomed logic, and will say that the same 
Being is both slave and Lord, dominated by the controlling power but lording it over the rest. These 
profound distinctions are talked of at the cross-roads, circulated by those who are enamoured of 
falsehood, who confirm their idle notions about the Deity by illustrations from the circumstances of 
ordinary life. For since the occurrences of this world give us examples of such arrangements (thus in a 
wealthy establishment one may see the more active and devoted servant set over his fellow-servants by 
the command of his master, and so invested with superiority over others in the same rank and station), 
they transfer this notion to the doctrines concerning the Godhead, so that the Only-begotten God, though 
subject to the sovereignty of His superior, is no way hindered by the authority of His sovereign in the 
direction of those inferior to Him. But let us bid farewell to such philosophy, and proceed to discuss this 
point according to the measure of our intelligence. Do they confess that the Father is by nature Lord, or 
do they hold that He arrived at this position by some kind of election? I do not think that a man who has 
any share whatever of intellect could come to such a pitch of madness as not to acknowledge that the 
lordship of the God of all is His by nature. For that which is by nature simple, uncompounded, and 
indivisible, whatever it happens to be, that it is throughout in all its entirety, not becoming one thing after 
another by some process of change, but remaining eternally in the condition in which it is. What, then, is 
their belief about the Only-begotten? Do they own that His essence is simple, or do they suppose that in it 
there is any sort of composition? If they think that He is some multiform thing, made up of many parts, 
assuredly they will not concede Him even the name of Deity, but will drag down their doctrine of the 
Christ to corporeal and material conceptions: but if they agree that He is simple, how is it possible in the 
simplicity of the subject to recognize the concurrence of contrary attributes? For just as the contradictory 
opposition of life and death admits of no mean, so in its distinguishing characteristics is domination 
diametrically and irreconcilably opposed to servitude. For if one were to consider each of these by itself, 
one could not properly frame any definition that would apply alike to both, and where the definition of 
things is not identical, their nature also is assuredly different. If then the Lord is simple and 
uncompounded in nature, how can the conjunction of contraries be found in the subject, as would be the 
case if servitude mingled with lordship? But if He is acknowledged to be Lord, in accordance with the 
teaching of the saints, the simplicity of the subject is evidence that He can have no part or lot in the 
opposite condition: while if they make Him out to be a slave, then it is idle for them to ascribe to Him the 
title of lordship. For that which is simple in nature is not parted asunder into contradictory attributes. But 
if they affirm that He is one, and is called the other, that He is by nature slave and Lord in name alone, let 
them boldly utter this declaration and relieve us from the long labour of answering them. For who can 
afford to be so leisurely in his treatment of inanities as to employ arguments to demonstrate what is 
obvious and unambiguous? For if a man were to inform against himself for the crime of murder, the 
accuser would not be put to any trouble in bringing home to him by evidence the charge of blood- 
guiltiness. In like manner we shall no longer bring against our opponents, when they advance so far in 
impiety, a confutation framed after examination of their case. For he who affirms the Only-begotten to be 
a slave, makes Him out by so saying to be a fellow-servant with himself: and hence will of necessity arise a 
double enormity. For either he will despise his fellow-slave and deny the faith, having shaken off the yoke 
of the lordship of Christ, or he will bow before the slave, and, turning away from the self-determining 
nature that owns no Lord over it, will in a manner worship himself instead of God. For if he sees himself in 
slavery, and the object of his worship also in slavery, he of course looks at himself, seeing the whole of 
himself in that which he worships. But what reckoning can count up all the other mischiefs that 
necessarily accompany this pravity of doctrine? For who does not know that he who is by nature a slave, 
and follows his avocation under the constraint imposed by a master, cannot be removed even from the 
emotion of fear? And of this the inspired Apostle is a witness, when he says, “Ye have not received the 
spirit of bondage again to fear .” So that they will be found to attribute, after the likeness of men, the 
emotion of fear also to their fellow-servant God. 


Such is the God of heresy. But what we, who, in the words of the Apostle, have been called to liberty by 
Christ , Who hath freed us from bondage, have been taught by the Scriptures to think, I will set forth in 
few words. I take my start from the inspired teaching, and boldly declare that the Divine Word does not 
wish even us to be slaves, our nature having now been changed for the better, and that He Who has taken 
all that was ours, on the terms of giving to us in return what is His, even as He took disease, death, curse, 
and sin, so took our slavery also, not in such a way as Himself to have what He took, but so as to purge 
our nature of such evils, our defects being swallowed up and done away with in His stainless nature. As 
therefore in the life that we hope for there will be neither disease, nor curse, nor sin, nor death, so slavery 
also along with these will vanish away. And that what I say is true I call the Truth Himself to witness, Who 
says to His disciples “I call you no more servants, but friends .” If then our nature will be free at length 


from the reproach of slavery, how comes the Lord of all to be reduced to slavery by the madness and 
infatuation of these deranged men, who must of course, as a logical consequence, assert that He does not 
know the counsels of the Father, because of His declaration concerning the slave, which tells us that “the 
servant knoweth not what his lord doeth “? But when they say this, let them hear that the Son has in 
Himself all that pertains to the Father, and sees all things that the Father doeth, and none of the good 
things that belong to the Father is outside the knowledge of the Son. For how can He fail to have anything 
that is the Father’s, seeing He has the Father wholly in Himself? Accordingly, if “the servant knoweth not 
what his lord doeth,” and if He has in Himself all things that are the Father’s, let those who are reeling 
with strong drink at last become sober, and let them now, if never before, look up at the truth, and see 
that He who has all things that the Father has is lord of all, and not a slave. For how can the personality 
that owns no lord over it bear on itself the brand of slavery? How can the King of all fail to have His form 
of like honour with Himself? how can dishonour—for slavery is dishonour—constitute the brightness of the 
true glory? and how is the King’s son born into slavery? No, it is not so. But as He is Light of Light, and 
Life of Life, and Truth of Truth, so is He Lord of Lord, King of King, God of God, Supreme of Supreme; for 
having in Himself the Father in His entirety, whatever the Father has in Himself He also assuredly has, 
and since, moreover, all that the Son has belongs to the Father, the enemies of God’s glory are inevitably 
compelled, if the Son is a slave, to drag down to servitude the Father as well. For there is no attribute of 
the Son which is not absolutely the Father’s. “For all Mine are Thine,” He says, “and Thine are Mine .” 
What then will the poor creatures say? Which is more reasonable—that the Son, Who has said, “Thine are 
Mine, and I am glorified in them ,” should be glorified in the sovereignty of the Father, or that insult 
should be offered to the Father by the degradation involved in the slavery of the Son? For it is not possible 
that He Who contains in Himself all that belongs to the Son, and Who is Himself in the Son, should not 
also absolutely be in the slavery of the Son, and have slavery in Himself. Such are the results achieved by 
Eunomius’ philosophy, whereby he inflicts upon his Lord the insult of slavery, while he attaches the same 
degradation to the stainless glory of the Father. 


Let us however return once more to the course of his treatise. What does Eunomius say concerning the 
Only-begotten? That He “does not appropriate the dignity,” for he calls the appellation of “being” a 
“dignity.” A startling piece of philosophy! Who of all men that have ever been, whether among Greeks or 
barbarian sages, who of the men of our own day, who of the men of all time ever gave “being” the name of 
“dignity”? For everything that is regarded as subsisting is said, by the common custom of all who use 
language, to “be”: and from the word “be” has been formed the term “being.” But now the expression 
“dignity” is applied in a new fashion to the idea expressed by “being.” For he says that “the Son, Who is 
and lives because of the Father, does not appropriate this dignity,” having no Scripture to support his 
statement, and not conducting his statement to so senseless a conclusion by any process of logical 
inference, but as if he had taken into his intestines some windy food, he belches forth his blasphemy in its 
crude and unmethodized form, like some unsavoury breath. “He does not appropriate this dignity.” Let us 
concede the point of “being” being called “dignity.” What then? does He Who is not appropriate being? 
“No,” says Eunomius, “because He exists by reason of the Father.” Do you not then say that He Who does 
not appropriate being is not? for “not to appropriate” has the same force as “to be alien from,” and the 
mutual opposition of the ideas is evident. For that which is “proper” is not “alien,” and that which is 
“alien” is not “proper.” He therefore Who does not “appropriate” being is obviously alien from being: and 
He Who is alien from being is nonexistent. 


But his cogent proof of this absurdity he brings forward in the words, “as the essence which controls even 
Him attracts to itself the conception of the Existent.” Let us say nothing about the awkwardness of the 
combination here: let us examine his serious meaning. What argument ever demonstrated this? He 
superfluously reiterates to us his statement of the Essence of the Father having sovereignty over the Son. 
What evangelist is the patron of this doctrine? What process of dialectic conducts us to it. What premises 
support it? What line of argument ever demonstrated by any logical consequence that the Only-begotten 
God is under dominion? “But,” says he, “the essence that is dominant over the Son attracts to itself the 
conception of the Existent.” What is the meaning of the attraction of the existent? and how comes the 
phrase of “attracting” to be flung on the top of what he has said before? Assuredly he who considers the 
force of words will judge for himself. About this, however, we will say nothing: but we will take up again 
that argument that he does not grant essential being to Him to Whom he does not leave the title of the 
Existent. And why does he idly fight with shadows, contending about the non-existent being this or that? 
For that which does not exist is of course neither like anything else, nor unlike. But while granting that He 
is existent he forbids Him to be so called. Alas for the vain precision of haggling about the sound of a word 
while making concessions on the more important matter! But in what sense does He, Who, as he says, has 
dominion over the Son, “attract to Himself the conception of the Existent”? For if he says that the Father 
attracts His own essence, this process of attraction is superfluous: for existence is His already, without 
being attracted. If, on the other hand, his meaning is that the existence of the Son is attracted by the 
Father, I cannot make out how existence is to be wrenched from the Existent, and to pass over to Him 
Who “attracts” it. Can he be dreaming of the error of Sabellius, as though the Son did not exist in Himself, 
but was painted on to the personal existence of the Father? is this his meaning in the expression that the 
conception of the Existent is attracted by the essence which exercises domination over the Son? or does 
he, while not denying the personal existence of the Son, nevertheless say that He is separated from the 
meaning conveyed by the term “the Existent”? And yet, how can “the Existent” be separated from the 
conception of existence? For as long as anything is what it is, nature does not admit that it should not be 


what it is. 


Book XI 


S:1. THE ELEVENTH BOOK SHOWS THAT THE TITLE OF “GOOD” IS DUE, NOT TO THE FATHER ALONE, AS 
EUNOMIUS, THE IMITATOR OF MANICHAEUS AND BARDESANES, ALLEGES, BUT TO THE SON ALSO, WHO 
FORMED MAN IN GOODNESS AND LOVING-KINDNESS, AND REFORMED HIM BY HIS CROSS AND DEATH 


Let us now go on to the next stage in his argument:—.” . . . the Only-begotten Himself ascribing to the 
Father the title due of right to Him alone. For He Who has taught us that the appellation good’ belongs to 
Him alone Who is the cause of His own goodness and of all goodness, and is so at all times, and Who 
refers to Him all good that has ever come into being, would be slow to appropriate to Himself the 
authority over all things that have come into being, and the title of the Existent.’” Well, so long as he 
concealed his blasphemy under some kind of veil, and strove to entangle his deluded hearers unawares in 
the mazes of his dialectic, I thought it necessary to watch his unfair and clandestine dealings, and as far 
as possible to lay bare in my argument the lurking mischief. But now that he has stripped his falsehood of 
every mask that could disguise it, and publishes his profanity aloud in categorical terms, I think it 
superfluous to undergo useless labour in bringing logical modes of confutation to bear upon those who 
make no secret of their impiety. For what further means could we discover to demonstrate their malignity 
so efficacious as that which they themselves show us in their writings ready to our hand? He says that the 
Father alone is worthy of the title of “good,” that to Him alone such a name is due, on the plea that even 
the Son Himself agrees that goodness belongs to Him alone. Our accuser has pleaded our cause for us: for 
perhaps in my former statements I was thought by my readers to show a certain wanton insolence when I 
endeavoured to demonstrate that the fighters against Christ made Him out to be alien from the goodness 
of the Father. But I think it has now been proved by the confession of our opponents that in bringing such 
a charge against them we were not acting unfairly. For he who says that the title of “good” belongs of 
right to the Father only, and that such an address befits Him alone, publishes abroad, by thus disclosing 
his real meaning, the villainy which he had previously wrapped up in disguise. He says that the title of 
“good” befits the Father only. Does he mean the title with the signification which belongs to the 
expression, or the title detached from its proper meaning? If on the one side he merely ascribes to the 
Father the title of “good” in a special sense, he is to be pitied for his irrationality in allowing to the Father 
merely the sound of an empty name. But if he thinks that the conception expressed by the term “good” 
belongs to God the Father only, he is to be abominated for his impiety, reviving as he does the plague of 
the Manichaean heresy in his own opinions. For as health and disease, even so goodness and badness 
exist on terms of mutual destruction, so that the absence of the one is the presence of the other. If then he 
says that goodness belongs to the Father only, he cuts off these from every conceivable object in existence 
except the Father, so that, along with all, the Only-begotten God is shut out from good. For as he who 
affirms that man alone is capable of laughter implies thereby that no other animal shares this property, so 
he who asserts that good is in the Father alone separates all things from that property. If then, as 
Eunomius declares, the Father alone has by right the title of “good,” such a term will not be properly 
applied to anything else. But every impulse of the will either operates in accordance with good, or tends 
to the contrary. For to be inclined neither one way nor the other, but to remain in a state of equipoise, is 
the property of creatures inanimate or insensible. If the Father alone is good, having goodness not as a 
thing acquired, but in His nature, and if the Son, as heresy will have it, does not share in the nature of the 
Father, then he who does not share the good essence of the Father is of course at the same time excluded 
also from part and lot in the title of “good.” But he who has no claim either to the nature or to the name of 
“good”—what he is assuredly not unknown, even though I forbear the blasphemous expression. For it is 
plain to all that the object for which Eunomius is so eager is to import into the conception of the Son a 
suspicion of that which is evil and opposite to good. For what kind of name belongs to him who is not good 
is manifest to every one who has a share of reason. As he who is not brave is cowardly, as he who is not 
just is unjust, and as he who is not wise is foolish, so he who is not good clearly has as his own the 
opposite name, and it is to this that the enemy of Christ wishes to press the conception of the Only- 
begotten, becoming thereby to the Church another Manes or Bardesanes. These are the sayings in regard 
of which we say that our utterance would be no more effective than silence. For were one to say countless 
things, and to arouse all possible arguments, one could not say anything so damaging of our opponents as 
what is openly and undisguisedly proclaimed by themselves. For what more bitter charge could one invent 
against them for malice than that of denying that He is good “Who, being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God ,” but yet condescended to the low estate of human nature, and did so 
solely for the love of man? In return for what, tell me, “do ye thus requite the Lord ?” (for I will borrow the 
language of Moses to the Israelites); is He not good, Who when thou wast soulless dust invested thee with 
Godlike beauty, and raised thee up as an image of His own power endowed with soul? Is He not good, Who 
for thy sake took on Him the form of a servant, and for the joy set before Him did not shrink from bearing 
the sufferings due to thy sin, and gave Himself a ransom for thy death, and became for our sakes a curse 
and sin? 


S:2. HE ALSO INGENIOUSLY SHOWS FROM THE PASSAGE OF THE GOSPEL WHICH SPEAKS OF “GOOD MASTER,” 
FROM THE PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD, FROM ISAIAH AND FROM PAUL, THAT THERE IS NOT A DUALISM IN THE 
GODHEAD OF GOOD AND EVIL, AS EUNOMIUS’ ALLY MARCION SUPPOSES, AND DECLARES THAT THE SON DOES 
NOT REFUSE THE TITLE OF “GOOD” OR “EXISTENT,” OR ACKNOWLEDGE HIS ALIENATION FROM THE FATHER, 
BUT THAT TO HIM ALSO BELONGS AUTHORITY OVER ALL THINGS THAT COME INTO BEING 


Not even Marcion himself, the patron of your opinions, supports you in this. It is true that in common with 
you he holds a dualism of gods, and thinks that one is different in nature from the other, but it is the more 
courteous view to attribute goodness to the God of the Gospel. You however actually separate the Only- 
begotten God from the nature of good, that you may surpass even Marcion in the depravity of your 
doctrines. However, they claim the Scripture on their side, and say that they are hardly treated when they 
are accused for using the very words of Scripture. For they say that the Lord Himself has said, “There is 
none good but one, that is, God .” Accordingly, that misrepresentation may not prevail against the Divine 
words, we will briefly examine the actual passage in the Gospel. The history regards the rich man to 
whom the Lord spoke this word as young—the kind of person, I suppose, inclined to enjoy the pleasures of 
this life—and attached to his possessions; for it says that he was grieved at the advice to part with what 
he had, and that he did not choose to exchange his property for life eternal. This man, when he heard that 
a teacher of eternal life was in the neighbourhood, came to him in the expectation of living in perpetual 
luxury, with life indefinitely extended, flattering the Lord with the title of “good,”—flattering, I should 
rather say, not the Lord as we conceive Him, but as He then appeared in the form of a servant. For his 
character was not such as to enable him to penetrate the outward veil of flesh, and see through it into the 
inner shrine of Deity. The Lord, then, Who seeth the hearts, discerned the motive with which the young 
man approached Him as a suppliant,—that he did so, not with a soul intently fixed upon the Divine, but 
that it was the man whom he besought, calling Him “Good Master,” because he hoped to learn from Him 
some lore by which the approach of death might be hindered. Accordingly, with good reason did He Who 
was thus besought by him answer even as He was addressed . For as the entreaty was not addressed to 
God the Word, so correspondingly the answer was delivered to the applicant by the Humanity of Christ, 
thereby impressing on the youth a double lesson. For He teaches him, by one and the same answer, both 
the duty of reverencing and paying homage to the Divinity, not by flattering speeches but by his life, by 
keeping the commandments and buying life eternal at the cost of all possessions, and also the truth that 
humanity, having been sunk in depravity by reason of sin, is debarred from the title of “Good”: and for this 
reason He says, “Why callest Thou Me good?” suggesting in His answer by the word “Me” that human 
nature which encompassed Him, while by attributing goodness to the Godhead He expressly declared 
Himself to be good, seeing that He is proclaimed to be God by the Gospel. For had the Only-begotten Son 
been excluded from the title of God, it would perhaps not have been absurd to think Him alien also from 
the appellation of “good.” But if, as is the case, prophets, evangelists, and Apostles proclaim aloud the 
Godhead of the Only-begotten, and if the name of goodness is attested by the Lord Himself to belong to 
God, how is it possible that He Who is partaker of the Godhead should not be partaker of the goodness 
too? For that both prophets, evangelists, disciples and apostles acknowledge the Lord as God, there is 
none so uninitiated in Divine mysteries as to need to be expressly told. For who knows not that in the 
forty-fourth Psalm the prophet in his word affirms the Christ to be God, anointed by God? And again, who 
of all that are conversant with prophecy is unaware that Isaiah, among other passages, thus openly 
proclaims the Godhead of the Son, where he says: “The Sabeans, men of stature, shall come over unto 
thee, and shall be servants unto thee: they shall come after thee bound in fetters, and in thee shall they 
make supplication, because God is in thee, and there is no God beside thee; for thou art God .” For what 
other God there is Who has God in Himself, and is Himself God, except the Only-begotten, let them say 
who hearken not to the prophecy; but of the interpretation of Emmanuel, and the confession of Thomas 
after his recognition of the Lord, and the sublime diction of John, as being manifest even to those who are 
outside the faith, I will say nothing. Nay, I do not even think it necessary to bring forward in detail the 
utterances of Paul, since they are, as one may Say, in all men’s mouths, who gives the Lord the appellation 
not only of “God,” but of “great God” and “God over all,” saying to the Romans, “Whose are the fathers, 
and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came, Who is over all, God blessed for ever ,” and writing to 
his disciple Titus, “According to the appearing of Jesus Christ the great God and our Saviour ,” and to 
Timothy, proclaims in plain terms, “God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit .” Since then the 
fact has been demonstrated on every side that the Only-begotten God is God , how is it that he who says 
that goodness belongs to God, strives to show that the Godhead of the Son is alien from this ascription, 
and this though the Lord has actually claimed for Himself the epithet “good” in the parable of those who 
were hired into the vineyard? For there, when those who had laboured before the others were dissatisfied 
at all receiving the same pay, and deemed the good fortune of the last to be their own loss, the just judge 
says to one of the murmurers , “Friend, I do thee no wrong: did I not agree with thee for a penny a day? 
Lo, there thou hast that is thine : I will bestow upon this last even as upon thee. Have I not power to do 
what I will with mine own? Is thine eye evil because I am good?” Of course no one will contest the point 
that to distribute recompense according to desert is the special function of the judge; and all the disciples 
of the Gospel agree that the Only-begotten God is Judge; “for the Father,” He saith, “judgeth no man, but 
hath committed all judgment unto the Son .” But they do not set themselves in opposition to the 
Scriptures. For they say that the word “one” absolutely points to the Father. For He saith, “There is none 
good but one, that is God.” Will truth then lack vigour to plead her own cause? Surely there are many 
means easily to convict of deception this quibble also. For He Who said this concerning the Father spake 
also to the Father that other word, “All Mine are Thine, and Thine are Mine, and I am glorified in them .” 


Now if He says that all that is the Father’s is also the Son’s, and goodness is one of the attributes 
pertaining to the Father, either the Son has not all things if He has not this, and they will be saying that 
the Truth lies, or if it is impious to suspect the very Truth of being carried away into falsehood, then He 
Who claimed all that is the Father’s as His own, thereby asserted that He was not outside of goodness. For 
He Who has the Father in Himself, and contains all things that belong to the Father, manifestly has His 
goodness with “all things.” Therefore the Son is Good. But “there is none good,” he says, “but one, that is 
God.” This is what is alleged by our adversaries: nor do I myself reject the statement. I do not, however, 
for this cause deny the Godhead of the Son. But he who confesses that the Lord is God, by that very 
confession assuredly also asserts of Him goodness. For if goodness is a property of God, and if the Lord is 
God, then by our premises the Son is shown to be God. “But,” says our opponent, “the word one’ excludes 
the Son from participation in goodness.” It is easy, however, to show that not even the word “one” 
separates the Father from the Son. For in all other cases, it is true, the term “one” carries with it the 
signification of not being coupled with anything else, but in the case of the Father and the Son “one” does 
not imply isolation. For He says, “I and the Father are one .” If, then, the good is one, and a particular kind 
of unity is contemplated in the Father and the Son, it follows that the Lord, in predicating goodness of 
“one,” claimed under the term “one” the title of “good” also for Himself, Who is one with the Father, and 
not severed from oneness of nature. 


S:3. HE THEN EXPOSES THE IGNORANCE OF EUNOMIUS, AND THE INCOHERENCE AND ABSURDITY OF HIS 
ARGUMENTS, IN SPEAKING OF THE SON AS “THE ANGEL OF THE EXISTENT,” AND AS BEING AS MUCH BELOW 
THE DIVINE NATURE AS THE SON IS SUPERIOR TO THE THINGS CREATED BY HIMSELF. AND IN THIS 
CONNECTION THERE IS A NOBLE AND FORCIBLE COUNTER-STATEMENT AND AN INDIGNANT REFUTATION, 
SHOWING THAT HE WHO GAVE THE ORACLES TO MOSES IS HIMSELF THE EXISTENT, THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN SON, 
WHO TO THE PETITION OF MOSES, “IF THOU THYSELF GOEST NOT WITH US, CARRY ME NOT UP HENCE,” SAID, “I 
WILL DO THIS ALSO THAT THOU HAST SAID’; WHO IS ALSO CALLED “ANGEL’ BOTH BY MOSES AND ISAIAH: 
WHEREIN IS CITED THE TEXT, “UNTO US A CHILD IS BORN.” 


But that the research and culture of our imposing author may be completely disclosed, we will consider 
sentence by sentence his presentment of his sentiments. “The Son,” he says, “does not appropriate the 
dignity of the Existent,” giving the name of “dignity” to the actual fact of being:—(with what propriety he 
knows how to adapt words to things!)—and since He is “by reason of the Father,” he says that He is 
alienated from Himself on the ground that the essence which is supreme over Him attracts to itself the 
conception of the Existent. This is much the same as if one were to say that he who is bought for money, in 
so far as he is in his own existence, is not the person bought, but the purchaser, inasmuch as his essential 
personal existence is absorbed into the nature of him who has acquired authority over him. Such are the 
lofty conceptions of our divine: but what is the demonstration of his statements?. . . .”the Only-begotten,” 
he says, “Himself ascribing to the Father the title due of right to Him alone,” and then he introduces the 
point that the Father alone is good. Where in this does the Son disclaim the title of “Existent”? Yet this is 
what Eunomius is driving at when he goes on word for word as follows:—”For He Who has taught us that 
the appellation good’ belongs to Him alone Who is the cause of His own goodness and of all goodness, and 
is so at all times, and Who refers to Him all good that has ever come into being, would be slow to 
appropriate to Himself the authority over all things that have come into being, and the title of the 
Existent.’“ What has “authority” to do with the context? and how along with this is the Son also alienated 
from the title of “Existent”? But really I do not know what one ought rather to do at this,—to laugh at the 
want of education, or to pity the pernicious folly which it displays. For the expression, “His own,” not 
employed according to the natural meaning, and as those who know how to use language are wont to use 
it, attests his extensive knowledge of the grammar of pronouns, which even little boys get up with their 
masters without trouble, and his ridiculous wandering from the subject to what has nothing to do either 
with his argument or with the form of that argument, considered as syllogistic, namely, that the Son has 
no share in the appellation of “Existent’—an assertion adapted to his monstrous inventions ,—this and 
similar absurdities seem combined together for the purpose of provoking laughter; so that it may be that 
readers of the more careless sort experience some such inclination, and are amused by the disjointedness 
of his arguments. But that God the Word should not exist, or that He at all events should not be good (and 
this is what Eunomius maintains when he says that He does not “appropriate the title” of “Existent” and 
“good”), and to make out that the authority over all things that come into being does not belong to him,— 
this calls for our tears, and for a wail of mourning. 


For it is not as if he had but let fall something of the kind just once under some headlong and 
inconsiderate impulse, and in what followed had striven to retrieve his error: no, he dallies lingeringly 
with the malignity, striving in his later statements to surpass what had gone before. For as he proceeds, 
he says that the Son is the same distance below the Divine Nature as the nature of angels is subjected 
below His own, not indeed saying this in so many words, but endeavouring by what he does say to 
produce such an impression. The reader may judge for himself the meaning of his words: they run as 
follows,—”’Who, by being called Angel,’ clearly showed by Whom He published His words, and Who is the 
Existent, while by being addressed also as God, He showed His superiority over all things. For He Who is 
the God of all things that were made by Him, is the Angel of the God over all.” Indignation rushes into my 
heart and interrupts my discourse, and under this emotion arguments are lost in a turmoil of anger roused 
by words like these. And perhaps I may be pardoned for feeling such emotion. For whose resentment 
would not be stirred within him at such profanity, when he remembers how the Apostle proclaims that 


every angelic nature is subject to the Lord, and in witness of his doctrine invokes the sublime utterances 
of the prophets:—”When He bringeth the first-begotten into the world, He saith, And let all the angels of 
God worship Him,” and, “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever,” and, “Thou art the same, and Thy years 
shall not fail “? When the Apostle has gone through all this argument to demonstrate the unapproachable 
majesty of the Only-begotten God, what must I feel when I hear from the adversary of Christ that the Lord 
of Angels is Himself only an Angel,—and when he does not let such a statement fall by chance, but puts 
forth his strength to maintain this monstrous invention, so that it may be established that his Lord has no 
superiority over John and Moses? For the word says concerning them, “This is he of whom it is written, 
Behold I send my angel before thy face .’“ John therefore is an angel. But the enemy of the Lord, even 
though he grants his Lord the name of God, yet makes Him out to be on a level with the deity of Moses, 
since he too was a servant of the God over all, and was constituted a god to the Egyptians . And yet this 
phrase, “over all,” as has been previously observed, is common to the Son with the Father, the Apostle 
having expressly ascribed such a title to Him, when he says, “Of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ 
came, Who is God over all .” But this man degrades the Lord of angels to the rank of an angel, as though 
he had not heard that the angels are “ministering spirits,” and “a flame of fire .” For by the use of these 
distinctive terms does the Apostle make the difference between the several subjects clear and 
unmistakable, defining the subordinate nature to be “spirits” and “fire,” and distinguishing the supreme 
power by the name of Godhead. And yet, though there are so many that proclaim the glory of the Only- 
begotten God, against them all Eunomius lifts up his single voice, calling the Christ “an angel of the God 
over all,” defining Him, by thus contrasting Him with the “God over all,” to be one of the “all things,” and, 
by giving Him the same name as the angels, trying to establish that He no wise differs from them in 
nature: for he has often previously said that all those things which share the same name cannot be 
different in nature. Does the argument, then, still lack its censors, as it concerns a man who proclaims in 
so many words that the “Angel” does not publish His own word, but that of the Existent? For it is by this 
means that he tries to show that the Word Who was in the beginning, the Word Who was God, is not 
Himself the Word, but is the Word of some other Word, being its minister and “angel.” And who knows not 
that the only opposite to the “Existent” is the nonexistent? so that he who contrasts the Son with the 
Existent, is clearly playing the Jew, robbing the Christian doctrine of the Person of the Only-begotten. For 
in saying that He is excluded from the title of the “Existent,” he is assuredly trying to establish also that 
He is outside the pale of existence: for surely if he grants Him existence, he will not quarrel about the 
sound of the word. 


But he strives to prop up his absurdity by the testimony of Scripture, and puts forth Moses as his advocate 
against the truth. For as though that were the source from which he drew his arguments, he freely sets 
forth to us his own fables, saying, “He Who sent Moses was the Existent Himself, but He by Whom He 
sent and spake was the Angel of the Existent, and the God of all else.” That his statement, however, is not 
drawn from Scripture, may be conclusively proved by Scripture itself. But if he says that this is the sense 
of what is written, we must examine the original language of Scripture. Moreover let us first notice that 
Eunomius, after calling the Lord God of all things after Him, allows Him no superiority in comparison with 
the angelic nature. For neither did Moses, when he heard that he was made a god to Pharaoh , pass 
beyond the bounds of humanity, but while in nature he was on an equality with his fellows, he was raised 
above them by superiority of authority, and his being called a god did not hinder him from being man. So 
too in this case Eunomius, while making out the Son to be one of the angels, salves over such an error by 
the appellation of Godhead, in the manner expressed, allowing Him the title of God in some equivocal 
sense. Let us once more set down and examine the very words in which he delivers his blasphemy. “He 
Who sent Moses was the Existent Himself, but He by Whom He sent was the Angel of the Existent”—this, 
namely “Angel,” being the title he gives his Lord. Well, the absurdity of our author is refuted by the 
Scripture itself, in the passage where Moses beseeches the Lord not to entrust an angel with the 
leadership of the people, but Himself to conduct their march. The passage runs thus: God is speaking, 
“Go, get thee down, guide this people unto the place of which I have spoken unto thee: behold Mine Angel 
shall go before thee in the day when I visit .” And a little while after He says again, “And I will send Mine 
Angel before thee .” Then, a little after what immediately follows, comes the supplication to God on the 
part of His servant, running on this wise, “If I have found grace in Thy sight, let my Lord go among us ,” 
and again, “If Thou Thyself go not with us, carry me not up hence “; and then the answer of God to Moses, 
“T will do for thee this thing also that thou hast spoken: for thou hast found grace in My sight, and I know 
thee above all men .” Accordingly, if Moses begs that the people may not be led by an angel, and if He 
Who was discoursing with him consents to become his fellow-traveller and the guide of the army, it is 
hereby manifestly shown that He Who made Himself known by the title of “the Existent” is the Only- 
begotten God. 


If any one gainsays this, he will show himself to be a supporter of the Jewish persuasion in not associating 
the Son with the deliverance of the people. For if, on the one hand, it was not an angel that went forth 
with the people, and if, on the other, as Eunomius would have it, He Who was manifested by the name of 
the Existent is not the Only-begotten, this amounts to nothing less than transferring the doctrines of the 
synagogue to the Church of God. Accordingly, of the two alternatives they must needs admit one, namely, 
either that the Only-begotten God on no occasion appeared to Moses, or that the Son is Himself the 
“Existent,” from Whom the word came to His servant. But he contradicts what has been said above, 
alleging the Scripture itself which informs us that the voice of an angel was interposed, and that it was 
thus that the discourse of the Existent was conveyed. This, however, is no contradiction, but a 
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confirmation of our view. For we too say plainly, that the prophet, wishing to make manifest to men the 
mystery concerning Christ, called the Self-Existent “Angel,” that the meaning of the words might not be 
referred to the Father, as it would have been if the title of “Existent” alone had been found throughout the 
discourse. But just as our word is the revealer and messenger (or “angel”) of the movements of the mind, 
even so we affirm that the true Word that was in the beginning, when He announces the will of His own 
Father, is styled “Angel” (or “Messenger”), a title given to Him on account of the operation of conveying 
the message. And as the sublime John, having previously called Him “Word,” so introduces the further 
truth that the Word was God, that our thoughts might not at once turn to the Father, as they would have 
done if the title of God had been put first, so too does the mighty Moses, after first calling Him “Angel,” 
teach us in the words that follow that He is none other than the Self-Existent Himself, that the mystery 
concerning the Christ might be foreshown, by the Scripture assuring us by the name “Angel,” that the 
Word is the interpreter of the Father’s will, and, by the title of the “Self-Existent,” of the closeness of 
relation subsisting between the Son and the Father. And if he should bring forward Isaiah also as calling 
Him “the Angel of mighty counsel ,” not even so will he overthrow our argument. For there, in clear and 
uncontrovertible terms, there is indicated by the prophecy the dispensation of His Humanity; for “unto 
us,” he says, “a Child is born, unto us a Son is given, and the government shall be upon His shoulder, and 
His name is called the Angel of mighty counsel.” And it is with an eye to this, I suppose, that David 
describes the establishment of His kingdom, not as though He were not a King, but in the view that the 
humiliation to the estate of a servant to which the Lord submitted by way of dispensation, was taken up 
and absorbed into the majesty of His Kingdom. For he says, “I was established King by Him on His holy 
hill of Sion, declaring the ordinance of the Lord.” Accordingly, He Who through Himself reveals the 
goodness of the Father is called “Angel” and “Word,” “Seal” and “Image,” and all similar titles with the 
same intention. For as the “Angel” (or “Messenger”) gives information from some one, even so the Word 
reveals the thought within, the Seal shows by Its own stamp the original mould, and the Image by Itself 
interprets the beauty of that whereof It is the image, so that in their signification all these terms are 
equivalent to one another. For this reason the title “Angel” is placed before that of the “Self-Existent,” the 
Son being termed “Angel” as the exponent of His Father’s will, and the “Existent” as having no name that 
could possibly give a knowledge of His essence, but transcending all the power of names to express. 
Wherefore also His name is testified by the writing of the Apostle to be “above every name ,” not as 
though it were some one name preferred above all others, though still comparable with them, but rather 
in the sense that He Who verily is is above every name. 


S:4. AFTER THIS, FEARING TO EXTEND HIS REPLY TO GREAT LENGTH, HE PASSES BY MOST OF HIS ADVERSARY’S 
STATEMENTS AS ALREADY REFUTED. BUT THE REMAINDER, FOR THE SAKE OF THOSE WHO DEEM THEM OF 
MUCH FORCE, HE BRIEFLY SUMMARIZES, AND REFUTES THE BLASPHEMY OF EUNOMIUS, WHO SAYS OF THE 
LORD ALSO THAT HE IS WHAT ANIMALS AND PLANTS IN ALL CREATION ARE, NON-EXISTENT BEFORE THEIR OWN 
GENERATION; AND SO WITH THE PRODUCTION OF FROGS; ALAS FOR THE BLASPHEMY! 


But I must hasten on, for I see that my treatise has already extended beyond bounds, and I fear that I may 
be thought garrulous and inordinate in my talk, if I prolong my answer to excess, although I have 
intentionally passed by many parts of my adversary’s treatise, that my argument might not be spun out to 
many myriads of words. For to the more studious even the want of conciseness gives an occasion for 
disparagement; but as for those whose mind looks not to what is of use, but to the fancy of those who are 
idle and not in earnest, their wish and prayer is to get over as much of the journey as they can in a few 
steps. What then ought we to do when Eunomius’ profanity draws us on? Are we to track his every turn? 
or is it perhaps superfluous and merely garrulous to spend our energies over and over again on similar 
encounters? For all their argument that follows is in accordance with what we have already investigated, 
and presents no fresh point in addition to what has gone before. If then we have succeeded in completely 
overthrowing his previous statements, the remainder fall along with them. But in case the contentious and 
obstinate should think that the strongest part of their case is in what I have omitted, for this reason it may 
perhaps be necessary to touch briefly upon what remains. 


He says that the Lord did not exist before His own generation—he who cannot prove that He was in 
anything separated from the Father. And this he says, not quoting any Scripture as a warrant for his 
assertion, but maintaining his proposition by arguments of his own. But this characteristic has been 
shown to be common to all parts of the creation. Not a frog, not a worm, not a beetle, not a blade of grass, 
nor any other of the most insignificant objects, existed before its own formation: so that what by aid of his 
dialectic skill he tries with great labour and pains to establish to be the case with the Son, has previously 
been acknowledged to be true of any chance portions of the creation, and our author’s mighty labour is to 
show that the Only-begotten God, by participation of attributes, is on a level with the lowest of created 
things. Accordingly the fact of the coincidence of their opinions concerning the Only-begotten God, and 
their view of the mode in which frogs come into being, is a sufficient indication of their doctrinal pravity. 
Next he urges that not to be before His generation, is equivalent in fact and meaning to not being 
ungenerate. Once more the same argument will fit my hand in dealing with this too,—that a man would 
not be wrong in saying the same thing of a dog, or a flea, or a snake, or any one you please of the meanest 
creatures, since for a dog not to exist before his generation is equivalent in fact and meaning to his not 
being ungenerate. But if, in accord with the definition they have so often laid down, all things that share 
in attributes share also in nature, and if it is an attribute of the dog, and of the rest severally, not to exist 
before generation, which is what Eunomius thinks fit to maintain also of the Son, the reader will by logical 


process see for himself the conclusion of this demonstration. 


S:5. EUNOMIUS AGAIN SPEAKS OF THE SON AS LORD AND GOD, AND MAKER OF ALL CREATION INTELLIGIBLE 
AND SENSIBLE, HAVING RECEIVED FROM THE FATHER THE POWER AND THE COMMISSION FOR CREATION, 
BEING ENTRUSTED WITH THE TASK OF CREATION AS IF HE WERE AN ARTIZAN COMMISSIONED BY SOME ONE 
HIRING HIM, AND RECEIVING HIS POWER OF CREATION AS A THING ADVENTITIOUS, AB EXTRA, AS A RESULT OF 
THE POWER ALLOTTED TO HIM IN ACCORDANCE WITH SUCH AND SUCH COMBINATIONS AND POSITIONS OF 
THE STARS, AS DESTINY DECREES THEIR LOT IN LIFE TO MEN AT THEIR NATIVITY 


Thus, passing by most of what Eunomius had written, he confutes his blasphemy that the Maker of all 
things came into being in like manner with the earth and with angels, and that the subsistence of the 
Only-begotten differs not at all from the genesis of all things, and reproaches Him with reverencing 
neither the Divine mystery nor the custom of the Church, nor following in his attempt to discover 
godliness any teacher of pious doctrine, but Manichaeus, Colluthus, Arius, Aetius, and those like to them, 
supposing that Christianity in general is folly, and that the customs of the Church and the venerable 
sacraments are a jest, wherein he differs in nothing from the pagans, who borrowed from our doctrine the 
idea of a great God supreme over all. So, too, this new idolater preaches in the same fashion, and in 
particular that baptism is “into an artificer and creator,” not fearing the curse of those who cause addition 
or diminution to the Holy Scriptures. And he closes his book with showing him to be Antichrist. 


Afterwards, however, he gives his discourse a more moderate turn, imparting to it even a touch of 
gentleness, and, though he had but a little earlier partitioned off the Son from the title of Existent, he now 
says,—”We affirm that the Son is not only existent, and above all existent things, but we also call Him 
Lord and God, the Maker of every being , sensible and intelligible.” What does he suppose this “being” to 
be? created? or uncreated? For if he confesses Jesus to be Lord, God, and Maker of all intelligible being, it 
necessarily follows, if he says it is uncreated, that he speaks falsely, ascribing to the Son the making of the 
uncreated Nature. But if he believes it to be created, he makes Him His own Maker. For if the act of 
creation be not separated from intelligible nature in favour of Him Who is independent and uncreated, 
there will no longer remain any mark of distinction, as the sensible creation and the intelligible being will 
be thought of under one head . But here he brings in the assertion that “in the creation of existent things 
He has been entrusted by the Father with the construction of all things visible and invisible, and with the 
providential care over all that comes into being, inasmuch as the power allotted to Him from above is 
sufficient for the production of those things which have been constructed .” The vast length to which our 
treatise has run compels us to pass over these assertions briefly: but, in a sense, profanity surrounds the 
argument, containing a vast swarm of notions like venomous wasps. “He was entrusted,” he says, “with 
the construction of things by the Father.” But if he had been talking about some artizan executing his 
work at the pleasure of his employer, would he not have used the same language? For we are not wrong in 
saying just the same of Bezaleel, that being entrusted by Moses with the building of the tabernacle, he 
became the constructor of those things there mentioned, and would not have taken the work in hand had 
he not previously acquired his knowledge by Divine inspiration, and ventured upon the undertaking on 
Moses’ entrusting him with its execution. Accordingly the term “entrusted” suggests that His office and 
power in creation came to Him as something adventitious, in the sense that before He was entrusted with 
that commission He had neither the will nor the power to act, but when He received authority to execute 
the works, and power sufficient for the works, then He became the artificer of things that are, the power 
allotted to Him from on high being, as Eunomius says, sufficient for the purpose. Does he then place even 
the generation of the Son, by some astrological juggling , under some destiny, just as they who practise 
this vain deceit affirm that the appointment of their lot in life comes to men at the time of their birth, by 
such and such conjunctions or oppositions of the stars, as the rotation above moves on in a kind of 
ordered train, assigning to those who are coming into being their special faculties? It may be that 
something of this kind is in the mind of our sage, and he says that to Him that is above all rule, and 
authority, and dominion, and above every name that is named, not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come, there has been allotted, as though He were pent in some hollow spaces, power from on 
high, measured out in accordance with the quantity of things which come into being. I will pass over this 
part of his treatise also summarily, letting fall from a slight commencement of investigation, for the more 
intelligent sort of readers, seeds to enable them to discern his profanity. Moreover, in what follows, there 
is ready written a kind of apology for ourselves. For we cannot any longer be thought to be missing the 
intention of his discourse, and misinterpreting his words to render them subject to criticism, when his 
own voice acknowledges the absurdity of his doctrine. His words stand as follows:—”What? did not earth 
and angel come into being, when before they were not?” See how our lofty theologian is not ashamed to 
apply the same description to earth and angels and to the Maker of all! Surely if he thinks it fit to 
predicate the same of earth and its Lord, he must either make a god of the one, or degrade the other to a 
level with it. 


Then he adds to this something by which his profanity is yet more completely stripped of all disguise, so 
that its absurdity is obvious even to a child. For he says,—”It would be a long task to detail all the modes 
of generation of intelligible objects, or the essences which do not all possess the nature of the Existent in 
common, but display variations according to the operations of Him Who constructed them.” Without any 
words of ours, the blasphemy against the Son which is here contained is glaring and conspicuous, when 
he acknowledges that that which is predicated of every mode of generation and essence in nowise differs 


from the description of the Divine subsistence of the Only-begotten. But it seems to me best to pass over 
the intermediate passages in which he seeks to maintain his profanity, and to hasten to the head and front 
of the accusation which we have to bring against his doctrines. For he will be found to exhibit the 
sacrament of regeneration as an idle thing, the mystic oblation as profitless, and the participation in them 
as of no advantage to those who are partakers therein. For after those high-wrought aeons in which, by 
way of disparagement of our doctrine, he names as its supporters a Valentinus, a Cerinthus, a Basilides, a 
Montanus, and a Marcion, and after laying it down that those who affirm that the Divine nature is 
unknowable, and the mode of His generation unknowable, have no right or title whatever to the name of 
Christians, and after reckoning us among those whom he thus disparages, he proceeds to develop his own 
view in these terms:—”But we, in agreement with holy and blessed men; affirm that the mystery of 
godliness does not consist in venerable names, nor in the distinctive character of customs and 
sacramental tokens, but in exactness of doctrine.” That when he wrote this, he did so not under the 
guidance of evangelists, apostles, or any of the authors of the Old Testament, is plain to every one who 
has any acquaintance with the sacred and Divine Scripture. We should naturally be led to suppose that by 
“holy and blessed men” he meant Manichaeus, Nicolaus, Colluthus, Aetius, Arius, and the rest of the same 
band, with whom he is in strict accord in laying down this principle, that neither the confession of sacred 
names, nor the customs of the Church, nor her sacramental tokens, are a ratification of godliness. But we, 
having learnt from the holy voice of Christ that “except a man be born again of water and of the Spirit he 
shall not enter into the kingdom of God “ and that “He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood, shall 
live for ever ,” are persuaded that the mystery of godliness is ratified by the confession of the Divine 
Names—the Names of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and that our salvation is confirmed by 
participation in the sacramental customs and tokens. But doctrines have often been carefully investigated 
by those who have had no part or lot in that mystery, and one may hear many such putting forward the 
faith we hold as a subject for themselves in the rivalry of debate, and some of them often even succeeding 
in hitting the truth, and for all that none the less estranged from the faith. Since, then, he despises the 
revered Names, by which the power of the more Divine birth distributes grace to them who come for it in 
faith, and slights the fellowship of the sacramental customs and tokens from which the Christian 
profession draws its vigour, let us, with a slight variation, utter to those who listen to his deceit the word 
of the prophet:—”How long will ye be slow of heart? Why do ye love destruction and seek after leasing ?” 
How is it that ye do not see the persecutor of the faith inviting those who consent unto him to violate their 
Christian profession? For if the confession of the revered and precious Names of the Holy Trinity is 
useless, and the customs of the Church unprofitable, and if among these customs is the sign of the cross , 
prayer, baptism, confession of sins, a ready zeal to keep the commandment, right ordering of character, 
sobriety of life, regard to justice, the effort not to be excited by passion, or enslaved by pleasure, or to fall 
short in moral excellence,—if he says that none of such habits as these is cultivated to any good purpose, 
and that the sacramental tokens do not, as we have believed, secure spiritual blessings, and avert from 
believers the assaults directed against them by the wiles of the evil one, what else does he do but openly 
proclaim aloud to men that he deems the mystery which Christians cherish a fable, laughs at the majesty 
of the Divine Names, considers the customs of the Church a jest, and all sacramental operations idle 
prattle and folly? What beyond this do they who remain attached to paganism bring forward in 
disparagement of our creed? Do not they too make the majesty of the sacred Names, in which the faith is 
ratified, an occasion of laughter? Do not they deride the sacramental tokens and the customs which are 
observed by the initiated? And of whom is it so much a distinguishing peculiarity as of the pagans, to think 
that piety should consist in doctrines only? since they also say that according to their view, there is 
something more persuasive than the Gospel which we preach, and some of them hold that there is some 
one great God preeminent above the rest, and acknowledge some subject powers, differing among 
themselves in the way of superiority or inferiority, in some regular order and sequence, but all alike 
subject to the Supreme. This, then, is what the teachers of the new idolatry preach, and they who follow 
them have no dread of the condemnation that abideth on transgressors, as though they did not 
understand that actually to do some improper thing is far more grievous than to err in word alone. They, 
then, who in act deny the faith, and slight the confession of the sacred Names, and judge the 
sanctification effected by the sacramental tokens to be worthless, and have been persuaded to have 
regard to cunningly devised fables, and to fancy that their salvation consists in quibbles about the 
generate and the ungenerate,—what else are they than transgressors of the doctrines of salvation? 


But if any one thinks that these charges are brought against them by us ungenerously and unfairly, let him 
consider independently our author’s writings, both what we have previously alleged, and what is inferred 
in logical connection with our citations. For in direct contravention of the law of the Lord—(for the 
deliverance to us of the means of initiation constitutes a law),—he says that baptism is not into the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, as Christ commanded His disciples when He delivered to them the mystery, 
but into an artificer and creator, and “not only Father,” he says, “of the Only-begotten, but also His God .” 
Woe unto him who gives his neighbour to drink turbid mischief ! How does he trouble and befoul the truth 
by flinging his mud into it! How is it that he feels no fear of the curse that rests upon those who add aught 
to the Divine utterance, or dare to take aught away? Let us read the declaration of the Lord in His very 
words—”Go,” He says, “teach all nations, baptizing them in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” Where did He call the Son a creature? Where did the Word teach that the Father is 
creator and artificer of the Only-begotten? Where in the words cited is it taught that the Son is a servant 
of God? Where in the delivery of the mystery is the God of the Son proclaimed? Do ye not perceive and 
understand, ye who are dragged by guile to perdition, what sort of guide ye have put in charge of your 


souls,—one who interpolates the Holy Scriptures, who garbles the Divine utterances, who with his own 
mud befouls the purity of the doctrines of godliness, who not only arms his own tongue against us, but 
also attempts to tamper with the sacred voices of truth, who is eager to invest his own perversion with 
more authority than the teaching of the Lord? Do ye not perceive that he stirs himself up against the 
Name at which all must bow, so that in time the Name of the Lord shall be heard no more, and instead of 
Christ Eunomius shall be brought into the Churches? Do ye not yet consider that this preaching of 
godlessness has been set on foot by the devil as a rehearsal, preparation, and prelude of the coming of 
Antichrist? For he who is ambitious of showing that his own words are more authoritative than those of 
Christ, and of transforming the faith from the Divine Names and the sacramental customs and tokens to 
his own deceit,—what else, I say, could he properly be called, but only Antichrist? 


Book XII 


S:1. THIS TWELFTH BOOK GIVES A NOTABLE INTERPRETATION OF THE WORDS OF THE LORD TO MARY, “TOUCH 
ME NOT, FOR I AM NOT YET ASCENDED TO MY FATHER.” 


But let us see what is the next addition that follows upon this profanity, an addition which is in fact the 
key of their defence of their doctrine. For those who would degrade the majesty of the glory of the Only- 
begotten to slavish and grovelling conceptions think that they find the strongest proof of their assertions 
in the words of the Lord to Mary, which He uttered after His resurrection, and before His ascension into 
heaven, saying, “Touch Me not, for I am not yet ascended to My Father: but go to My brethren and say 
unto them, I ascend unto My Father and your Father, and to My God and your God .” The orthodox 
interpretation of these words, the sense in which we have been accustomed to believe that they were 
spoken to Mary, is I think manifest to all who have received the faith in truth. Still the discussion of this 
point shall be given by us in its proper place; but meantime it is worth while to inquire from those who 
allege against us such phrases as “ascending,” “being seen,” “being recognized by touch,” and moreover 
“being associated with men by brotherhood,” whether they consider them to be proper to the Divine or to 
the Human Nature. For if they see in the Godhead the capacity of being seen and touched, of being 
supported by meat and drink, kinship and brotherhood with men, and all the attributes of corporeal 
nature, then let them predicate of the Only-begotten God both these and whatsoever else they will, as 
motive energy and local change, which are peculiar to things circumscribed by a body. But if He by Mary 
is discoursing with His brethren, and if the Only-begotten has no brethren, (for how, if He had brethren, 
could the property of being Only-begotten be preserved?) and if the same Person Who said, “God is a 
Spirit ,” says to His disciples, “Handle Me ,” that He may show that while the Human Nature is capable of 
being handled the Divinity is intangible, and if He Who says, “I go,” indicates local change, while He who 
contains all things, “in Whom,” as the Apostle says, “all things were created, and in Whom all things 
consist ,” has nothing in existent things external to Himself to which removal could take place by any kind 
of motion, (for motion cannot otherwise be effected than by that which is removed leaving the place in 
which it is, and occupying another place instead, while that which extends through all, and is in all, and 
controls all, and is confined by no existent thing, has no place to which to pass, inasmuch as nothing is 
void of the Divine fulness,) how can these men abandon the belief that such expressions arise from that 
which is apparent, and apply them to that Nature which is Divine and which surpasseth all understanding, 
when the Apostle has in his speech to the Athenians plainly forbidden us to imagine any such thing of 
God, inasmuch as the Divine power is not discoverable by touch , but by intelligent contemplation and 
faith? Or, again, whom does He Who did eat before the eyes of His disciples, and promised to go before 
them into Galilee and there be seen of them,—whom does He reveal Him to be Who should so appear to 
them? God, Whom no man hath seen or can see ? or the bodily image, that is, the form of a servant in 
which God was? If then what has been said plainly proves that the meaning of the phrases alleged refers 
to that which is visible, expressing shape, and capable of motion, akin to the nature of His disciples, and 
none of these properties is discernible in Him Who is invisible, incorporeal, intangible, and formless, how 
do they come to degrade the very Only-begotten God, Who was in the beginning, and is in the Father, toa 
level with Peter, Andrew, John, and the rest of the Apostles, by calling them the brethren and fellow- 
servants of the Only-begotten? And yet all their exertions are directed to this aim, to show that in majesty 
of nature there is as great a distance between the Father and the dignity, power, and essence of the Only- 
begotten, as there is between the Only-begotten and humanity. And they press this saying into the support 
of this meaning, treating the name of the God and Father as being of common significance in respect of 
the Lord and of His disciples, in the view that no difference in dignity of nature is conceived while He is 
recognized as God and Father both of Him and of them in a precisely similar manner. 


mou“ 


And the mode in which they logically maintain their profanity is as follows;—that either by the relative 
term employed there is expressed community of essence also between the disciples and the Father, or else 
we must not by this phrase bring even the Lord into communion in the Father’s Nature, and that, even as 
the fact that the God over all is named as their God implies that the disciples are His servants so by parity 
of reasoning, it is acknowledged, by the words in question, that the Son also is the servant of God. Now 
that the words addressed to Mary are not applicable to the Godhead of the Only-begotten, one may learn 
from the intention with which they were uttered. For He Who humbled Himself to a level with human 
littleness, He it is Who spake the words. And what is the meaning of what He then uttered, they may know 
in all its fulness who by the Spirit search out the depths of the sacred mystery. But as much as comes 
within our compass we will set down in few words, following the guidance of the Fathers. He Who is by 
nature Father of existent things, from Whom all things have their birth, has been proclaimed as one, by 
the sublime utterance of the Apostle. “For there is one God,” he says, “and Father, of Whom are all things 
.” Accordingly human nature did not enter into the creation from any other source, nor grow 
spontaneously in the parents of the race, but it too had for the author of its own constitution none other 
than the Father of all. And the name of Godhead itself, whether it indicates the authority of oversight or of 


foresight , imports a certain relation to humanity. For He Who bestowed on all things that are, the power 
of being, is the God and overseer of what He has Himself produced. But since, by the wiles of him that 
sowed in us the tares of disobedience, our nature no longer preserved in itself the impress of the Father’s 
image, but was transformed into the foul likeness of sin, for this cause it was engrafted by virtue of 
similarity of will into the evil family of the father of sin: so that the good and true God and Father was no 
longer the God and Father of him who had been thus outlawed by his own depravity, but instead of Him 
Who was by Nature God, those were honoured who, as the Apostle says, “by nature were no Gods ,” and 
in the place of the Father, he was deemed father who is falsely so called, as the prophet Jeremiah says in 
his dark saying, “The partridge called, she gathered together what she hatched not .” Since, then, this 
was the sum of our calamity, that humanity was exiled from the good Father, and was banished from the 
Divine oversight and care, for this cause He Who is the Shepherd of the whole rational creation, left in the 
heights of heaven His unsinning and supramundane flock, and, moved by love, went after the sheep which 
had gone astray, even our human nature . For human nature, which alone, according to the similitude in 
the parable, through vice roamed away from the hundred of rational beings, is, if it be compared with the 
whole, but an insignificant and infinitesimal part. Since then it was impossible that our life, which had 
been estranged from God, should of itself return to the high and heavenly place, for this cause, as saith 
the Apostle, He Who knew no sin is made sin for us , and frees us from the curse by taking on Him our 
curse as His own , and having taken up, and, in the language of the Apostle, “slain” in Himself “the enmity 
“which by means of sin had come between us and God,—(in fact sin was “the enmity”)—and having 
become what we were, He through Himself again united humanity to God. For having by purity brought 
into closest relationship with the Father of our nature that new man which is created after God , in Whom 
dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily , He drew with Him into the same grace all the nature that 
partakes of His body and is akin to Him. And these glad tidings He proclaims through the woman, not to 
those disciples only, but also to all who up to the present day become disciples of the Word,—the tidings, 
namely, that man is no longer outlawed, nor cast out of the kingdom of God, but is once more a son, once 
more in the station assigned to him by his God, inasmuch as along with the first-fruits of humanity the 
lump also is hallowed . “For behold,” He says, “I and the children whom God hath given Me .” He Who for 
our sakes was partaker of flesh and blood has recovered you, and brought you back to the place whence 
ye strayed away, becoming mere flesh and blood by sin . And so He from Whom we were formerly 
alienated by our revolt has become our Father and our God. Accordingly in the passage cited above the 
Lord brings the glad tidings of this benefit. And the words are not a proof of the degradation of the Son, 
but the glad tidings of our reconciliation to God. For that which has taken place in Christ’s Humanity is a 
common boon bestowed on mankind generally. For as when we see in Him the weight of the body, which 
naturally gravitates to earth, ascending through the air into the heavens, we believe according to the 
words of the Apostle, that we also “shall be caught up in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air ,” even so, 
when we hear that the true God and Father has become the God and Father of our First-fruits, we no 
longer doubt that the same God has become our God and Father too, inasmuch as we have learnt that we 
shall come to the same place whither Christ has entered for us as our forerunner . And the fact too that 
this grace was revealed by means of a woman, itself agrees with the interpretation which we have given. 
For since, as the Apostle tells us, “the woman, being deceived, was in the transgression ,” and was by her 
disobedience foremost in the revolt from God, for this cause she is the first witness of the resurrection, 
that she might retrieve by her faith in the resurrection the overthrow caused by her disobedience, and 
that as, by making herself at the beginning a minister and advocate to her husband of the counsels of the 
serpent, she brought into human life the beginning of evil, and its train of consequences, so, by 
ministering to His disciples the words of Him Who slew the rebel dragon, she might become to men the 
guide to faith, whereby with good reason the first proclamation of death is annulled. It is likely, indeed, 
that by more diligent students a more profitable explanation of the text may be discovered. But even 
though none such should be found, I think that every devout reader will agree that the one advanced by 
our opponents is futile, after comparing it with that which we have brought forward. For the one has been 
fabricated to destroy the glory of the Only-begotten, and nothing more: but the other includes in its scope 
the aim of the dispensation concerning man. For it has been shown that it was not the intangible, 
immutable, and invisible God, but the moving, visible, and tangible nature which is proper to humanity, 
that gave command to Mary to minister the word to His disciples. 


S$:2. THEN REFERRING TO THE BLASPHEMY OF EUNOMIUS, WHICH HAD BEEN REFUTED BY THE GREAT BASIL, 
WHERE HE BANISHED THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN GOD TO THE REALM OF DARKNESS, AND THE APOLOGY OR 
EXPLANATION WHICH EUNOMIUS PUTS FORTH FOR HIS BLASPHEMY, HE SHOWS THAT HIS PRESENT 
BLASPHEMY IS RENDERED BY HIS APOLOGY WORSE THAN HIS PREVIOUS ONE; AND HEREIN HE VERY ABLY 
DISCOURSES OF THE “TRUE” AND THE “UNAPPROACHABLE” LIGHT 


Let us also investigate this point as well,—what defence he has to offer on those matters on which he was 
convicted of error by the great Basil, when he banishes the Only-begotten God to the realm of darkness, 
saying, “As great as is the difference between the generate and the ungenerate, so great is the divergence 
between Light and Light.” For as he has already shown that the difference between the generate and the 
ungenerate is not merely one of greater or less intensity, but that they are diametrically opposed as 
regards their meaning; and since he has inferred by logical consequence from his premises that, as the 
difference between the light of the Father and that of the Son corresponds to ungeneracy and generation, 
we must necessarily suppose in the Son not a diminution of light, but a complete alienation from light. For 
as we cannot say that generation is a modified ungeneracy, but the signification of the terms gennesis and 


agennesia are absolutely contradictory and mutually exclusive, so, if the same distinction is to be 
preserved between the Light of the Father and that conceived as existing in the Son, it will be logically 
concluded that the Son is not henceforth to be conceived as Light, as he is excluded alike from 
ungeneracy itself, and from the light which accompanies that condition,—and He Who is something 
different from light will evidently, by consequence, have affinity with its contrary,—since this absurdity, I 
say, results from his principles, Eunomius endeavours to explain it away by dialectic artifices, delivering 
himself as follows: “For we know, we know the true Light, we know Him who created the light after the 
heavens and the earth, we have heard the Life and Truth Himself, even Christ, saying to His disciples, Ye 
are the light of the world ,’ we have learned from the blessed Paul, when he gives the title of Light 
unapproachable ‘ to the God over all, and by the addition defines and teaches us the transcendent 
superiority of His Light; and now that we have learnt that there is so great a difference between the one 
Light and the other, we shall not patiently endure so much as the mere mention of the notion that the 
conception of light in either case is one and the same.” Can he be serious when he advances such 
arguments in his attempts against the truth, or is he experimenting upon the dulness of those who follow 
his error to see whether they can detect so childish and transparent a fallacy, or have no sense to discern 
such a barefaced imposition? For I suppose that no one is so senseless as not to perceive the juggling with 
equivocal terms by which Eunomius deludes both himself and his admirers. The disciples, he says, were 
termed light, and that which was produced in the course of creation is also called light. But who does not 
know that in these only the name is common, and the thing meant in each case is quite different? For the 
light of the sun gives discernment to the sight, but the word of the disciples implants in men’s souls the 
illumination of the truth. If, then, he is aware of this difference even in the case of that light, so that he 
thinks the light of the body is one thing, and the light of the soul another, we need no longer discuss the 
point with him, since his defence itself condemns him if we hold our peace. But if in that light he cannot 
discover such a difference as regards the mode of operation, (for it is not, he may say, the light of the eyes 
that illumines the flesh, and the spiritual light which illumines the soul, but the operation and the potency 
of the one light and of the other is the same, operating in the same sphere and on the same objects,) then 
how is it that from the difference between the light of the beams of the sun and that of the words of the 
Apostles, he infers a like difference between the Only-begotten Light and the Light of the Father? “But the 
Son,” he says, “is called the true’ Light, the Father Light unapproachable.’“ Well, these additional 
distinctions import a difference in degree only, and not in kind, between the light of the Son and the light 
of the Father. He thinks that the “true” is one thing, and the “unapproachable” another. I suppose there is 
no one so idiotic as not to see the real identity of meaning in the two terms. For the “true” and the 
“unapproachable” are each of them removed in an equally absolute degree from their contraries. For as 
the “true” does not admit any intermixture of the false, even so the “unapproachable” does not admit the 
access of its contrary. For the “unapproachable” is surely unapproachable by evil. But the light of the Son 
is not evil; for how can any one see in evil that which is true? Since, then, the truth is not evil, no one can 
say that the light which is in the Father is unapproachable by the truth. For if it were to reject the truth it 
would of course be associated with falsehood. For the nature of contradictories is such that the absence of 
the better involves the presence of its opposite. If, then, any one were to say that the Light of the Father 
was contemplated as remote from the presentation of its opposite, he would interpret the term 
“unapproachable” in a manner agreeable to the intention of the Apostle. But if he were to say that 
“unapproachable” signified alienation from good, he would suppose nothing else than that God was alien 
from, and at enmity with, Himself, being at the same time good and opposed to good. But this is 
impossible: for the good is akin to good. Accordingly the one Light is not divergent from the other. For the 
Son is the true Light, and the Father is Light unapproachable. In fact I would make bold to say that the 
man who should interchange the two attributes would not be wrong. For the true is unapproachable by 
the false, and on the other side, the unapproachable is found to be in unsullied truth. Accordingly the 
unapproachable is identical with the true, because that which is signified by each expression is equally 
inaccessible to evil. What is the difference then, that is imagined to exist in these by him who imposes on 
himself and his followers by the equivocal use of the term “Light”? But let us not pass over this point 
either without notice, that it is only after garbling the Apostle’s words to suit his own fancy that he cites 
the phrase as if it came from him. For Paul says, “dwelling in light unapproachable .” But there is a great 
difference between being oneself something and being in something. For he who said, “dwelling in light 
unapproachable,” did not, by the word “dwelling,” indicate God Himself, but that which surrounds Him, 
which in our view is equivalent to the Gospel phrase which tells us that the Father is in the Son. For the 
Son is true Light, and the truth is unapproachable by falsehood; so then the Son is Light unapproachable 
in which the Father dwells, or in Whom the Father is. 


S:3. HE FURTHER PROCEEDS NOTABLY TO INTERPRET THE LANGUAGE OF THE GOSPEL, “IN THE BEGINNING 
WAS THE WORD,” AND “LIFE” AND “LIGHT,” AND “THE WORD WAS MADE FLESH,” WHICH HAD BEEN 
MISINTERPRETED BY EUNOMIUS; AND OVERTHROWS HIS BLASPHEMY, AND SHOWS THAT THE DISPENSATION 
OF THE LORD TOOK PLACE BY LOVING-KINDNESS, NOT BY LACK OF POWER, AND WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF 
THE FATHER 


But he puts his strength into his idle contention and says, “From the facts themselves, and from the 
oracles that are believed, I present the proof of my statement.” Such is his promise, but whether the 
arguments he advances bear out his professions, the discerning reader will of course consider. “The 
blessed John,” he says, “after saying that the Word was in the beginning, and after calling Him Life, and 
subsequently giving the Life the further title of Light,’ says, a little later, And the Word was made flesh .’ If 


then the Light is Life, and the Word is Life, and the Word was made flesh, it thence becomes plain that the 
Light was incarnate.” What then? because the Light and the Life, and God and the Word, was manifested 
in flesh, does it follow that the true Light is divergent in any degree from the Light which is in the Father? 
Nay, it is attested by the Gospel that, even when it had place in darkness, the light remained 
unapproachable by the contrary element: for “the Light,” he says, “shined in darkness, and the darkness 
comprehended it not .” If then the light when it found place in darkness had been changed to its contrary, 
and overpowered by gloom, this would have been a strong argument in support of the view of those who 
wish to show how far inferior is this Light in comparison with that contemplated in the Father. But if the 
Word, even though it be in the flesh, remains the Word, and if the Light, even though it shines in 
darkness, is no less Light, without admitting the fellowship of its contrary, and if the Life, even though it 
be in death, remains secure in Itself, and if God, even though He submit to take upon Him the form of a 
servant, does not Himself become a servant, but takes away the slavish subordination and absorbs it into 
lordship and royalty, making that which was human and lowly to become both Lord and Christ,—if all this 
be so, how does he show by this argument variation of the Light to inferiority, when each Light has in 
equal measure the property of being inconvertible to evil, and unalterable? And how is it that he also fails 
to observe this, that he who looked on the incarnate Word, Who was both Light and Life and God, 
recognized, through the glory which he saw, the Father of glory, and says, “We beheld His glory, the glory 
as of the Only-begotten of the Father “? 


But he has reached the irrefutable argument which we long ago detected lurking in the sequel of his 
statements , but which is here proclaimed aloud without disguise. For he wishes to show that the essence 
of the Son is subject to passion, and to decay, and in no wise differs from material nature, which is ina 
state of flux, that by this means he may demonstrate His difference from the Father. For he says, “If he 
can show that the God Who is over all, Who is the Light unapproachable, was incarnate or could be 
incarnate, came under authority, obeyed commands, came under the laws of men, bore the Cross, let him 
say that the Light is equal to the Light.” If these words had been brought forward by us as following by 
necessary consequence from premises laid down by Eunomius, who would not have charged us with 
unfairness, in employing an over-subtle dialectic to reduce our adversaries’ statement to such an 
absurdity? But as things stand, the fact that they themselves make no attempt to suppress the absurdity 
that naturally follows from their assumption, helps to support our contention that it was not without due 
reflection that, with the help of truth, we censured the argument of heresy. For behold, how undisguised 
and outspoken is their striving against the Only-begotten God! Nay, by His enemies His work of mercy is 
reckoned a means of disparaging and maligning the Nature of the Son of God, as though not of deliberate 
purpose, but by a compulsion of His Nature he had slipped down to life in the flesh, and to the suffering of 
the Cross! And as it is the nature of a stone to fall downward, and of fire to rise upward, and as these 
material objects do not exchange their natures one with another, so that the stone should have an upward 
tendency, and fire be depressed by its weight and sink downwards, even so they make out that passion 
was part of the very Nature of the Son, and that for this cause He came to that which was akin and 
familiar to Him, but that the Nature of the Father, being free from such passions, remained 
unapproachable by the contact of evil. For he says, that the God Who is over all, Who is Light 
unapproachable, neither was incarnate nor could be incarnate. The first of the two statements was quite 
enough, that the Father did not become incarnate. But now by his addition a double absurdity arises; for 
he either charges the Son with evil, or the Father with powerlessness. For if to partake of our flesh is evil, 
then he predicates evil of the Only-begotten God; but if the lovingkindness to man was good, then he 
makes out the Father to be powerless for good, by saying that it would not have been in His power to have 
effectually bestowed such grace by taking flesh. And yet who in the world does not know that life-giving 
power proceeds to actual operation both in the Father and in the Son? “For as the Father raiseth up the 
dead and quickeneth them,” He says, “even so the Son quickeneth whom He will ,”—meaning obviously by 
“dead” us who had fallen from the true life. If then it is even so as the Father quickeneth, and not 
otherwise, that the Son brings to operation the same grace, how comes it that the adversary of God moves 
his profane tongue against both, insulting the Father by attributing to Him powerlessness for good, and 
the Son by attributing to Him association with evil. But “Light,” he says, “is not equal to Light,” because 
the one he calls “true,” and the other “unapproachable.” Is then the true considered to be a diminution of 
the unapproachable? Why so? and yet their argument is that the Godhead of the Father must be conceived 
to be greater and more exalted than that of the Son, because the one is called in the Gospel “true God ,” 
the other “God “ without the addition of “true.” How then does the same term, as applied to the Godhead, 
indicate an enhancement of the conception, and, as applied to Light, a diminution? For if they say that the 
Father is greater than the Son because He is true God, by the same showing the Son would be 
acknowledged to be greater than the Father, because the former is called “true Light ,” and the latter not 
so. “But this Light,” says Eunomius, “carried into effect the plan of mercy, while the other remained 
inoperative with respect to that gracious action.” A new and strange mode of determining priority in 
dignity! They judge that which is ineffective for a benevolent purpose to be superior to that which is 
operative. But such a notion as this neither exists nor ever will be found amongst Christians,—a notion by 
which it is made out that every good that is in existent things has not its origin from the Father. But of 
goods that pertain to us men, the crowning blessing is held by all right-minded men to be the return to 
life; and it is secured by the dispensation carried out by the Lord in His human nature; not that the Father 
remained aloof, as heresy will have it, ineffective and inoperative during the time of this dispensation. For 
it is not this that He indicates Who said, “He that sent Me is with Me ,” and “The Father that dwelleth in 
Me, He doeth the works .” With what right then does heresy attribute to the Son alone the gracious 


intervention on our behalf, and thereby exclude the Father from having any part or lot in our gratitude for 
its successful issue? For naturally the requital of thanks is due to our benefactors alone, and He Who is 
incapable of benefiting us is outside the pale of our gratitude. See you how the course of their profane 
attack upon the Only-begotten Son has missed its mark, and is working round in natural consequence so 
as to be directed against the majesty of the Father? And this seems to me to be a necessary result of their 
method of proceeding. For if he that honoureth the Son honoureth the Father , according to the Divine 
declaration, it is plain on the other side that an assault upon the Son strikes at the Father. But I say that to 
those who with simplicity of heart receive the preaching of the Cross and the resurrection, the same grace 
should be a cause of equal thankfulness to the Son and to the Father, and now that the Son has 
accomplished the Father’s will (and this, in the language of the Apostle, is “that all men should be saved 
“), they ought for this boon to honour the Father and the Son alike, inasmuch as our salvation would not 
have been wrought, had not the good will of the Father proceeded to actual operation for us through His 
own power. And we have learnt from the Scripture that the Son is the power of the Father . 


S:4. HE THEN AGAIN CHARGES EUNOMIUS WITH HAVING LEARNT HIS TERM AGENNESIAFROM THE 
HIEROGLYPHIC WRITINGS, AND FROM THE EGYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY AND IDOLATRY, AND WITH BRINGING IN 
ANUBIS, OSIRIS, AND ISIS TO THE CREED OF CHRISTIANS, AND SHOWS THAT, CONSIDERED AS ADMITTING HIS 
SUFFERINGS OF NECESSITY AND NOT VOLUNTARILY, THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN IS ENTITLED TO NO GRATITUDE 
FROM MEN: AND THAT FIRE HAS NONE FOR ITS WARMTH, NOR WATER FOR ITS FLUIDITY, AS THEY DO NOT 
REFER THEIR RESULTS TO SELF-DETERMINING POWER, BUT TO NECESSITY OF NATURE 


Let us once more notice the passage cited. “If he can show,” he says, “that the God Who is over all, Who is 
the Light unapproachable, was incarnate, or could be incarnate,. . . . then let him say that the Light is 
equal to the Light.” The purport of his words is plain from the very form of the sentence, namely, that he 
does not think that it was by His almighty Godhead that the Son proved strong for such a form of loving- 
kindness, but that it was by being of a nature subject to passion that He stooped to the suffering of the 
Cross. Well, as I pondered and inquired how Eunomius came to stumble into such notions about the Deity, 
as to think that on the one side the ungenerate Light was unapproachable by its contrary, and entirely 
unimpaired and free from every passion and affection, but that on the other the generate was 
intermediate in its nature, so as not to preserve the Divine unsullied and pure in impassibility, but to have 
an essence mixed and compounded of contraries, which at once stretched out to partake of good, and at 
the same time melted away into a condition subject to passion, since it was impossible to obtain from 
Scripture premises to support so absurd a theory, the thought struck me, whether it could be that he was 
an admirer of the speculations of the Egyptians on the subject of the Divine, and had mixed up their 
fancies with his views concerning the Only-begotten. For it is reported that they say that their fantastic 
mode of compounding their idols, when they adapt the forms of certain irrational animals to human limbs, 
is an enigmatic symbol of that mixed nature which they call “daemon,” and that this is more subtle than 
that of men, and far surpasses our nature in power, but has the Divine element in it not unmingled or 
uncompounded, but is combined with the nature of the soul and the perceptions of the body, and is 
receptive of pleasure and pain, neither of which finds place with the “ungenerate God.” For they too use 
this name, ascribing to the supreme God, as they imagine Him, the attribute of ungeneracy. Thus our sage 
theologian seems to us to be importing into the Christian creed an Anubis, Isis, or Osiris from the 
Egyptian shrines, all but the acknowledgment of their names: but there is no difference in profanity 
between him who openly makes profession of the names of idols, and him who, while holding the belief 
about them in his heart, is yet chary of their names. If, then, it is impossible to get out of Holy Scripture 
any support for this impiety, while their theory draws all its strength from the riddles of the hieroglyphics, 
assuredly there can be no doubt what right-minded persons ought to think of this. But that this accusation 
which we bring is no insulting slander, Eunomius shall testify for us by his own words, saying as he does 
that the ungenerate Light is unapproachable, and has not the power of stooping to experience affections, 
but affirming that such a condition is germane and akin to the generate: so that man need feel no 
gratitude to the Only-begotten God for what He suffered, if, as they say, it was by the spontaneous action 
of His nature that He slipped down to the experience of affections, His essence, which was capable of 
being thus affected, being naturally dragged down thereto, which demands no thanks. For who would 
welcome as a boon that which takes place by necessity, even if it be gainful and profitable? For we neither 
thank fire for its warmth nor water for its fluidity, as we refer these qualities to the necessity of their 
several natures, because fire cannot be deserted by its power of warming, nor can water remain 
stationary upon an incline, inasmuch as the slope spontaneously draws its motion onwards. If, then, they 
say that the benefit wrought by the Son through His incarnation was by a necessity of His nature, they 
certainly render Him no thanks, inasmuch as they refer what He did, not to an authoritative power, but to 
a natural compulsion. But if, while they experience the benefit of the gift, they disparage the 
lovingkindness that brought it, I fear lest their impiety should work round to the opposite error, and lest 
they should deem the condition of the Son, that could be thus affected, worthy of more honour than the 
freedom from such affections possessed by the Father, making their own advantage the criterion of good. 
For if the case had been that the Son was incapable of being thus affected, as they affirm of the Father, 
our nature would still have remained in its miserable plight, inasmuch as there would have been none to 
lift up man’s nature to incorruption by what He Himself experienced;—and so it escapes notice that the 
cunning of these quibblers, by the very means which it employs in its attempt to destroy the majesty of 
the Only-begotten God, does but raise men’s conceptions of Him to a grander and loftier height, seeing it 
is the case that He Who has the power to act, is more to be honoured than one who is powerless for good. 


S:5. THEN, AGAIN DISCUSSING THE TRUE LIGHT AND UNAPPROACHABLE LIGHT OF THE FATHER AND OF THE 
SON, SPECIAL ATTRIBUTES, COMMUNITY AND ESSENCE, AND SHOWING THE RELATION OF “GENERATE” AND 
“UNGENERATE,” AS INVOLVING NO OPPOSITION IN SENSE , BUT PRESENTING AN OPPOSITION AND 
CONTRADICTION ADMITTING OF NO MIDDLE TERM, HE ENDS THE BOOK 


But I feel that my argument is running away with me, for it does not remain in the regular course, but, 
like some hot-blooded and spirited colt, is carried away by the blasphemies of our opponents to range 
over the absurdities of their system. Accordingly we must restrain it when it would run wild beyond the 
bounds of moderation in demonstration of absurd consequences. But the kindly reader will doubtless 
pardon what we have said, not imputing the absurdity that emerges from our investigation to us, but to 
those who laid down such mischievous premises. We must, however, now transfer our attention to another 
of his statements. For he says that our God also is composite, in that while we suppose the Light to be 
common, we yet separate the one Light from the other by certain special attributes and various 
differences. For that is none the less composite which, while united by one common nature, is yet 
separated by certain differences and conjunctions of peculiarities . To this our answer is short and easily 
dismissed. For what he brings as matter of accusation against our doctrines we acknowledge against 
ourselves, if he is not found to establish the same position by his own words. Let us just consider what he 
has written. He calls the Lord “true” Light, and the Father Light “unapproachable.” Accordingly, by thus 
naming each, he also acknowledges their community in respect to light. But as titles are applied to things 
because they fit them, as he has often insisted, we do not conceive that the name of “light” is used of the 
Divine Nature barely, apart from some meaning, but rather that it is predicated by virtue of some 
underlying reality. Accordingly, by the use of a common name, they recognize the identity of the objects 
signified, since they have already declared that the natures of those things which have the same name 
cannot be different. Since, then, the meaning of “Light” is one and the same, the addition of 
“unapproachable” and “true,” according to the language of heresy, separates the common nature by 
specific differences, so that the Light of the Father is conceived as one thing, and the Light of the Son as 
another, separated one from the other by special properties. Let him, then, either overthrow his own 
positions to avoid making out by his statements that the Deity is composite, or let him abstain from 
charging against us what he may see contained in his own language. For our statement does not hereby 
violate the simplicity of the Godhead, since community and specific difference are not essence, so that the 
conjunction of these should render the subject composite . But on the one side the essence by itself 
remains whatever it is in nature, being what it is, while, on the other, every one possessed of reason would 
say that these—community and specific difference—were among the accompanying conceptions and 
attributes: since even in us men there may be discerned some community with the Divine Nature, but 
Divinity is not the more on that account humanity, or humanity Divinity. For while we believe that God is 
good, we also find this character predicated of men in Scripture. But the special signification in each case 
establishes a distinction in the community arising from the use of the homonymous term. For He Who is 
the fountain of goodness is named from it; but he who has some share of goodness also partakes in the 
name, and God is not for this reason composite, that He shares with men the title of “good.” From these 
considerations it must obviously be allowed that the idea of community is one thing, and that of essence 
another, and we are not on that account any the more to maintain composition or multiplicity of parts in 
that simple Nature which has nothing to do with quantity, because some of the attributes we contemplate 
in It are either regarded as special, or have a sort of common significance. 


But let us pass on, if it seems good, to another of his statements, and dismiss the nonsense that comes 
between. He who laboriously reiterates against our argument the Aristotelian division of existent things, 
has elaborated “genera,” and “species,” and “differentiae,” and “individuals,” and advanced all the 
technical language of the categories for the injury of our doctrines. Let us pass by all this, and turn our 
discourse to deal with his heavy and irresistible argument. For having braced his argument with 
Demosthenic fervour, he has started up to our view as a second Paeanian of Oltiseris , imitating that 
orator’s severity in his struggle with us. I will transcribe the language of our author word for word. “Yes,” 
he says, “but if, as the generate is contrary to the ungenerate, the Generate Light be equally inferior to 
the Ungenerate Light, the one will be found to be light, the other darkness.” Let him who has the leisure 
learn from his words how pungent is his mode of dealing with this opposition, and how exactly it hits the 
mark. But I would beg this imitator of our words either to say what we have said, or to make his imitation 
of it as close as may be, or else, if he deals with our argument according to his own education and ability, 
to speak in his own person and not in ours. For I hope that no one will so miss our meaning as to suppose 
that, while “generate” is contradictory in sense to “ungenerate,” one is a diminution of the other. For the 
difference between contradictories is not one of greater or less intensity, but rests its opposition upon 
their being mutually exclusive in their signification: as, for example, we say that a man is asleep or not 
asleep, sitting or not sitting, that he was or was not, and all the rest after the same model, where the 
denial of one is the assertion of its contradictory. As, then, to live is not a diminution of not living, but its 
complete opposite, even so we conceived having been generated not as a diminution of not having been 
generated, but as an opposite and contradictory not admitting of any middle term, so that which is 
expressed by the one has nothing whatever to do with that which is expressed by the other in the way of 
less or more. Let him therefore who says that one of two contradictories is defective as compared with the 
other, speak in his own person, not in ours. For our homely language says that things which correspond to 
contradictories differ from one another even as their originals do. So that, even if Eunomius discerns in 
the Light the same divergence as in the generate compared with the Ungenerate, I will re-assert my 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY. HERESIES MUST EXIST, AND EVEN ABOUND; THEY ARE A PROBATION TO FAITH 


The character of the times in which we live is such as to call forth from us even this admonition, that we 
ought not to be astonished at the heresies (which abound) neither ought their existence to surprise us, for 
it was foretold that they should come to pass; nor the fact that they subvert the faith of some, for their 
final cause is, by affording a trial to faith, to give it also the opportunity of being “approved.” Groundless, 
therefore, and inconsiderate is the offence of the many who are scandalized by the very fact that heresies 
prevail to such a degree. How great (might their offence have been) if they had not existed. When it has 
been determined that a thing must by all means be, it receives the (final) cause for which it has its being. 
This secures the power through which it exists, in such a way that it is impossible for it not to have 
existence. 


CHAPTER II 


ANALOGY BETWEEN FEVERS AND HERESIES. HERESIES NOT TO BE WONDERED AT: THEIR STRENGTH DERIVED 
FROM WEAKNESS OF MEN’S PAITH. THEY HAVE NOT THE TRUTH. SIMILE OF PUGILISTS AND GLADIATORS IN 
ILLUSTRATION 


Taking the similar case of fever, which is appointed a place amongst all other deadly and excruciating 
issues (of life) for destroying man: we are not surprised either that it exists, for there it is, or that it 
consumes man, for that is the purpose of its existence. In like manner, with respect to heresies, which are 
produced for the weakening and the extinction of faith, since we feel a dread because they have this 
power, we should first dread the fact of their existence; for as long as they exist, they have their power; 
and as long as they have their power, they have their existence. But still fever, as being an evil both in its 
cause and in its power, as all know, we rather loathe than wonder at, and to the best of our power guard 
against, not having its extirpation in our power. Some men prefer wondering at heresies, however, which 
bring with them eternal death and the heat of a stronger fire, for possessing this power, instead of 
avoiding their power when they have the means of escape: but heresies would have no power, if (men) 
would cease to wonder that they have such power. For it either happens that, while men wonder, they fall 
into a snare, or, because they are ensnared, they cherish their surprise, as if heresies were so powerful 
because of some truth which belonged to them. It would no doubt be a wonderful thing that evil should 
have any force of its own, were it not that heresies are strong in those persons who are not strong in faith. 
In a combat of boxers and gladiators, generally speaking, it is not because a man is strong that he gains 
the victory, or loses it because he is not strong, but because he who is vanquished was a man of no 
strength; and indeed this very conqueror, when afterwards matched against a really powerful man, 
actually retires crest-fallen from the contest. In precisely the same way, heresies derive such strength as 
they have from the infirmities of individuals—having no strength whenever they encounter a really 
powerful faith. 


CHAPTER III 


WEAK PEOPLE FALL AN EASY PREY TO HERESY, WHICH DERIVES STRENGTH FROM THE GENERAL FRAILTY OF 
MANKIND. EMINENT MEN HAVE FALLEN FROM FAITH; SAUL, DAVID, SOLOMON. THE CONSTANCY OF CHRIST 


It is usual, indeed, with persons of a weaker character, to be so built up (in confidence) by certain 
individuals who are caught by heresy, as to topple over into ruin themselves. How comes it to pass, (they 
ask), that this woman or that man, who were the most faithful, the most prudent, and the most approved 
in the church, have gone over to the other side? Who that asks such a question does not in fact reply to it 
himself, to the effect that men whom heresies have been able to pervert ought never to have been 
esteemed prudent, or faithful, or approved? This again is, I suppose, an extraordinary thing, that one who 
has been approved should afterwards fall back? Saul, who was good beyond all others, is afterwards 
subverted by envy. David, a good man “after the Lord’s own heart,” is guilty afterwards of murder and 
adultery. Solomon, endowed by the Lord with all grace and wisdom, is led into idolatry, by women. For to 
the Son of God alone was it reserved to persevere to the last without sin. But what if a bishop, if a deacon, 
if a widow, if a virgin, if a doctor, if even a martyr, have fallen from the rule (of faith), will heresies on that 


statement, that as in the one case the one member of the contradiction has nothing in common with its 
opposite, so if “light” be placed on the same side as one of the two contradictories, the remaining place in 
the figure must of course be assigned to “darkness,” the necessity of the antithesis arranging the term of 
light over against its opposite, in accordance with the analogy of the previous contradictory terms 
“generate” and “ungenerate.” Such is the clumsy answer which we, who as our disparaging author says, 
have attempted to write without logical training, deliver in our rustic dialect to our new Paeanian. But to 
see how he contended with this contradiction, advancing against us those hot and fire-breathing words of 
his with Demosthenic intensity, let those who like to have a laugh study the treatise of our orator itself. 
For our pen is not very hard to rouse to confute the notions of impiety, but is quite unsuited to the task of 
ridiculing the ignorance of untutored minds. 


Epinoia 


ANSWER TO EUNOMIUS’ SECOND BOOK 


The first part of my contentions against Eunomius has with God’s help been sufficiently established in the 
preceding work, as all who will may see from what I have worked out, how in that former part his fallacy 
has been completely exposed, and its falsehood has no further force against the truth, except in the case 
of those who show a very shameless animus against her. But since, like some robber’s ambuscade, he has 
got together a second work against orthodoxy, again with God’s help the truth takes up arms through me 
against the array of her enemies, commanding my arguments like a general and directing them at her 
pleasure against the foe; following whose steps I shall boldly venture on the second part of my 
contentions, nothing daunted by the array of falsehood, notwithstanding its display of numerous 
arguments. For faithful is He who has promised that “a thousand shall be chased by one,” and that “ten 
thousand shall be put to flight by two” , victory in battle being due not to numbers, but to righteousness. 
For even as bulky Goliath, when he shook against the Israelites that ponderous spear we read of, inspired 
no fear in his opponent, though a shepherd and unskilled in the tactics of war, but having met him in fight 
loses his own head by a direct reversal of his expectations, so our Goliath, the champion of this alien 
system, stretching forth his blasphemy against his opponents as though his hand were on a naked sword, 
and flashing the while with sophisms fresh from his whetstone, has failed to inspire us, though no 
soldiers, with any fear of his prowess, or to find himself free to exult in the dearth of adversaries; on the 
contrary, he has found us warriors improvised from the Lord’s sheepfold, untaught in logical warfare, and 
thinking it no detriment to be so, but simply slinging our plain, rude argument of truth against him. Since 
then, that shepherd who is in the record, when he had cast down the alien with his sling, and broken his 
helmet with the stone, so that it gaped under the violence of the blow, did not confine his valour to gazing 
on his fallen foe, but running in upon him, and depriving him of his head, returns bearing it as a trophy to 
his people, parading that braggart head through the host of his countrymen; looking to this example it 
becomes us also to advance nothing daunted to the second part of our labours, but as far as possible to 
imitate David’s valour, and, like him, after the first blow to plant our foot upon the fallen foe, so that 
enemy of the truth may be exhibited as much as possible as a headless trunk. For separated as he is from 
the true faith he is far more truly beheaded than that Philistine. For since Christ is the head of every man, 
as saith the Apostle , and it is only reasonable that the believer alone should be so termed (for Christ, I 
take it, cannot be the head of the unbelieving also), it follows that he who is severed from the saving faith 
must be headless like Goliath, being severed from the true head by his own sword which he had whetted 
against the truth; which head it shall be our task not to cut off, but to show that it is cut off. 


And let no one suppose that it is through pride or desire of human reputation that I go down to this 
truceless and implacable warfare to engage with the foe. For if it were allowed me to pass a peaceful life 
meddling with no one, it would be far enough from my disposition to wantonly disturb my tranquillity, by 
voluntarily provoking and stirring up a war against myself. But now that God’s city, the Church, is 
besieged, and the great wall of the faith is shaken, battered by the encircling engines of heresy, and there 
is no small risk of the word of the Lord being swept into captivity through their devilish onslaught, 
deeming it a dreadful thing to decline taking part in the Christian conflict, I have not turned aside to 
repose, but have looked on the sweat of toil as more honourable than the relaxation of repose, knowing 
well that just as every man, as saith the Apostle, shall receive his own reward according to his own labour, 
so as a matter of course he shall receive punishment for neglect of labour proportioned to his strength. 
Accordingly I supported the first encounter in the discussion with good courage, discharging from my 
shepherd’s scrip, i.e. from the teaching of the Church, my natural and unpremeditated arguments for the 
subversion of this blasphemy, needing not at all the equipment of arguments from profane sources to 
qualify me for the contest; and now also I do not hang back from the second part of the encounter, fixing 
my hope like great David on Him “Who teacheth my hands to war, and my fingers to fight,” if haply the 
hand of the writer may in my case also be guided by Divine power to the overthrow of these heretical 
opinions, and my fingers may serve for the overthrow of their malignant array by directing my argument 
with skill and precision against the foe. But as in human conflicts those who excel in valour and might, 
secured by their armour and having previously acquired military skill by their training for facing danger, 
station themselves at the head of their column, encountering danger for those ranged behind them, while 
the rest of the company, though serving only to give an appearance of numbers, seem nevertheless, if only 
by their serried shields, to conduce to the common good, so in these our conflicts that noble soldier of 
Christ and vehement champion against the aliens, the mighty spiritual warrior Basil—equipped as he is 
with the whole armour described by the Apostle, and secured by the shield of faith, and ever holding 
before him that weapon of defence, the sword of the spirit—fights in the van of the Lord’s host by his 
elaborated argument against this heresy, alive and resisting and prevailing over the foe, while we the 
common herd, sheltering ourselves beneath the shield of that champion of the faith, shall not hold back 
from any conflicts within the compass of our power, according as our captain may lead us on against the 


foe. As he, then, in his refutation of the false and untenable opinion maintained by this heresy, affirms that 
“ungenerate” cannot be predicated of God except as a mere notion or conception, whereof he has 
adduced proofs supported by common sense and the evidence of Scripture, while Eunomius, the author of 
the heresy, neither falls in with his statements nor is able to overturn them, but in his conflict with the 
truth, the more clearly the light of true doctrine shines forth, the more, like nocturnal creatures, does he 
shun the light, and, no longer able to find the sophistical hiding-places to which he is accustomed, he 
wanders about at random, and getting into the labyrinth of falsehood goes round and round in the same 
place, almost the whole of his second treatise being taken up with this empty trifling—it is well 
accordingly that our battle with those opposed to us should take place on the same ground whereon our 
champion by his own treatise has been our leader. 


First of all, however, I think it advisable to run briefly over our own doctrinal views and our opponent’s 
disagreement with them, so that our review of the propositions in question may proceed methodically. 
Now the main point of Christian orthodoxy is to believe that the Only-begotten God, Who is the truth and 
the true light, and the power of God and the life, is truly all that He is said to be, both in other respects 
and especially in this, that He is God and the truth, that is to say, God in truth, ever being what He is 
conceived to be and what He is called, Who never at any time was not, nor ever will cease to be, Whose 
being, such as it is essentially, is beyond the reach of the curiosity that would try to comprehend it. But to 
us, as saith the word of Wisdom, He makes Himself known that He is “by the greatness and beauty of His 
creatures proportionately” to the things that are known, vouchsafing to us the gift of faith by the 
operations of His hands, but not the comprehension of what He is. Whereas, then, such is the opinion 
prevailing among all Christians, (such at least as are truly worthy of the appellation, those, I mean, who 
have been taught by the law to worship nothing that is not very God, and by that very act of worship 
confess that the Only-begotten is God in truth, and not a God falsely so called,) there arose this deadly 
blight of the Church, bringing barrenness on the holy seeds of the faith, advocating as it does the errors of 
Judaism, and partaking to a certain extent in the impiety of the Greeks. For in its figment of a created God 
it advocates the error of the Greeks, and in not accepting the Son it supports that of the Jews. This school, 
then, which would do away with the very Godhead of the Lord and teach men to conceive of Him as a 
created being, and not that which the Father is in essence and power and dignity, since these misty ideas 
find no support when exposed on all sides to the light of truth, have overlooked all those names supplied 
by Scripture for the glorification of God, and predicated in like manner of the Father and of the Son, and 
have betaken themselves to the word “ungenerate,” a term fabricated by themselves to throw contempt 
on the greatness of the Only-begotten God. For whereas an orthodox confession teaches us to believe in 
the Only-begotten God so that all men should honour the Son even as they honour the Father, these men, 
rejecting the orthodox terms whereby the greatness of the Son is signified as on a par with the dignity of 
the Father, draw from thence the beginnings and foundations of their heresy in regard to His Divinity. For 
as the Only-begotten God, as the voice of the Gospel teaches, came forth from the Father and is of Him, 
misrepresenting this doctrine by a change of terms, they make use of them to rend the true faith in 
pieces. For whereas the truth teaches that the Father is from no pre-existing cause, these men have given 
to such a view the name of “ungeneracy,” and signify the substance of the Only-begotten from the Father 
by the term “generation,”—then comparing the two terms “ungenerate” and “generate” as contradictories 
to each other, they make use of the opposition to mislead their senseless followers. For, to make the 
matter clearer by an illustration, the expressions, He was generated and He was not generated, are much 
the same as, He is seated and He is not seated, and all such-like expressions. But they, forcing these 
expressions away from the natural significance of the terms, are eager to put another meaning upon them 
with a view to the subversion of orthodoxy. For whereas, as has been said, the words “is seated” and “is 
not seated” are not equivalent in meaning (the one expression being contradictory of the other), they 
pretend that this formal contradiction in expression indicates an essential difference, ascribing generation 
to the Son and non-generation to the Father as their essential attributes. Yet, as it is impossible to regard 
a man’s sitting down or not as the essence of the man (for one would not use the same definition for a 
man’s sitting as for the man himself), so, by the analogy of the above example, the non-generated essence 
is in its inherent idea something wholly different from the thing expressed by “not having been 
generated.” But our opponents, with an eye to their evil object, that of establishing their denial of the 
Godhead of the Only-begotten, do not say that the essence of the Father is ungenerate, but, conversely, 
they declare ungeneracy to be His essence, in order that by this distinction in regard to generation they 
may establish, by the verbal opposition, a diversity of natures. In the direction of impiety they look with 
ten thousand eyes, but with regard to the impracticability of their own contention they are as incapable of 
vision as men who deliberately close their eyes. For who but one whose mental optics are utterly purblind 
can fail to discern the loose and unsubstantial character of the principle of their doctrine, and that their 
argument in support of ungeneracy as an essence has nothing to stand upon? For this is the way in which 
their error would establish itself. 


But to the best of my ability I will raise my voice to rebut our enemies’ argument. They say that God is 
declared to be without generation, that the Godhead is by nature simple, and that which is simple admits 
of no composition. If, then, God Who is declared to be without generation is by His nature without 
composition, His title of Ungenerate must belong to His very nature, and that nature is identical with 
ungeneracy. To whom we reply that the terms incomposite and ungenerate are not the same thing, for the 
former represents the simplicity of the subject, the other its being without origin, and these expressions 
are not convertible in meaning, though both are predicated of one subject. But from the appellation of 


Ungenerate we have been taught that He Who is so named is without origin, and from the appellation of 
simple that He is free from all admixture (or composition), and these terms cannot be substituted for each 
other. There is therefore no necessity that, because the Godhead is by its nature simple, that nature 
should be termed ungeneracy; but in that He is indivisible and without composition, He is spoken of as 
simple, while in that He was not generated, He is spoken of as ungenerate. 


Now if the term ungenerate did not signify the being without origin, but the idea of simplicity entered into 
the meaning of such a term, and He were called ungenerate in their heretical sense, merely because He is 
simple and incomposite, and if the terms simple and ungenerate are the same in meaning, then too must 
the simplicity of the Son be equivalent with ungeneracy. For they will not deny that God the Only-begotten 
is by His nature simple, unless they are prepared to deny that He is God. Accordingly the term simplicity 
will in its meaning have no such connection with being ungenerate as that, by reason of its incomposite 
character, His nature should be termed ungeneracy; or they draw upon themselves one of two absurd 
alternatives, either denying the Godhead of the Only-begotten, or attributing ungeneracy to Him also. For 
if God is simple, and the term simplicity is, according to them, identical with ungenerate, they must either 
make out the Son to be of composite nature, by which term it is implied that neither is He God, or if they 
allow His Godhead, and God (as I have said) is simple, then they make Him out at the same time to be 
ungenerate, if the terms simple and ungenerate are convertible. But to make my meaning clearer I will 
recapitulate. We affirm that each of these terms has its own peculiar meaning, and that the term 
indivisible cannot be rendered by ungenerate, nor ungenerate by simple; but by simple we understand 
uncompounded, and by ungenerate we are taught to understand what is without origin. Furthermore we 
hold that we are bound to believe that the Son of God, being Himself God, is Himself also simple, because 
God is free from all compositeness; and in like manner in speaking of Him also by the appellation of Son 
we neither denote simplicity of substance, nor in simplicity do we include the notion of Son, but the term 
Son we hold to indicate that He is of the substance of the Father, and the term simple we hold to mean 
what the word bears upon its face. Since, then, the meaning of the term simple in regard to essence is one 
and the same whether spoken of the Father or of the Son, differing in no degree, while there is a wide 
difference between generate and ungenerate (the one containing a notion not contained in the other), for 
this reason we assert that there is no necessity that, the Father being ungenerate, His essence should, 
because that essence is simple, be defined by the term ungenerate. For neither of the Son, Who is simple, 
and Whom also we believe to be generated, do we say that His essence is simplicity. But as the essence is 
simple and not simplicity, so also the essence is ungenerate and not ungeneracy. In like manner also the 
Son being generated, our reason is freed from any necessity that, because His essence is simple, we 
should define that essence as generateness; but here again each expression has its peculiar force. For the 
term generated suggests to you a source whence, and the term simple implies freedom from composition. 
But this does not approve itself to them. For they maintain that since the essence of the Father is simple, 
it cannot be considered as other than ungeneracy; on which account also He is said to be ungenerate. In 
answer to whom we may also observe that, since they call the Father both Creator and Maker, whereas He 
Who is so called is simple in regard to His essence, it is high time for such sophists to declare the essence 
of the Father to be creation and making, since the argument about simplicity introduces into His essence 
any signification of any name we give Him. Either, then, let them separate ungeneracy from the definition 
of the Divine essence, allowing the term no more than its proper signification, or, if by reason of the 
simplicity of the subject they define His essence by the term ungeneracy, by a parity of reasoning let them 
likewise see creation and making in the essence of the Father, not as though the power residing in the 
essence created and made, but as though the power itself meant creation and making. But if they reject 
this as bad and absurd, let them be persuaded by what logically follows to reject the other proposition as 
well. For as the essence of the builder is not the thing built, no more is ungeneracy the essence of the 
Ungenerate. But for the sake of clearness and conciseness I will restate my arguments. If the Father is 
called ungenerate, not by reason of His having never been generated, but because His essence is simple 
and incomposite, by a parity of reasoning the Son also must be called ungenerate, for He too is a simple 
and incomposite essence. But if we are compelled to confess the Son to be generated because He was 
generated, it is manifest that we must address the Father as ungenerate, because He was not generated. 
But if we are compelled to this conclusion by truth and the force of our premises, it is clear that the term 
ungenerate is no part of the essence, but is indicative of a difference of conceptions, distinguishing that 
which is generated from that which is ungenerate. But let us discuss this point also in addition to what I 
have said. If they affirm that the term ungenerate signifies the essence (of the Father), and not that He 
has His substance without origin, what term will they use to denote the Father’s being without origin, 
when they have set aside the term ungenerate to indicate His essence? For if we are not taught the 
distinguishing difference of the Persons by the term ungenerate, but are to regard it as indicating His 
very nature as flowing in a manner from the subject-matter, and disclosing what we seek in articulate 
syllables, it must follow that God is not, or is not to be called, ungenerate, there being no word left to 
express such peculiar significance in regard to Him. For inasmuch as according to them the term 
ungenerate does not mean without origin, but indicates the Divine nature, their argument will be found to 
exclude it altogether, and the term ungenerate slips out of their teaching in respect to God. For there 
being no other word or term to represent that the Father is ungenerate, and that term signifying, 
according to their fallacious argument, something else, and not that He was not generated, their whole 
argument falls and collapses into Sabellianism. For by this reasoning we must hold the Father to be 
identical with the Son, the distinction between generated and ungenerate having been got rid of from 
their teaching, so that they are driven to one of two alternatives: either they must again adopt the view of 


the term as denoting a difference in the attributes proper to either Person, and not as denoting the 
nature, or, abiding by their conclusions as to the word, they must side with Sabellius. For it is impossible 
that the difference of the persons should be without confusion, unless there be a distinction between 
generated and ungenerate. Accordingly if the term denotes difference, essence will in no way be denoted 
by the appellation. For the definitions of difference and essence are by no means the same. But if they 
divert the meaning of the word so as to signify nature, they must be drawn into the heresy of those who 
are called “Son-Fathers ,” all accuracy of definition in regard to the Persons being rejected from their 
account. But if they say that there is nothing to hinder the distinction between generated and ungenerate 
from being rendered by the term ungenerate, and that term represents the essence too, let them 
distinguish for us the kindred meanings of the word, so that the notion of ungenerate may properly apply 
to either of them taken by itself. For the expression of the difference by means of this term involves no 
ambiguity, consisting as it does of a verbal opposition. For as an equivalent to saying “The Son has, and 
the Father has not, been generated,” we too assent to the statement that the latter is ungenerate and the 
former generated, by a sort of verbal correlation. But from what point of view a clear manifestation of 
essence can be made by this appellation, this they are unable to say. But keeping silence on this head, our 
novel theologian weaves us a web of trifling subtleties in his former treatise. Because God, saith he, being 
simple, is called ungenerate, therefore God is ungeneracy. What has the notion of simplicity to do with the 
idea of ungenerate? For not only is the Only-begotten generated, but, without controversy, He is simple 
also. But, saith he, He is without parts also, and incomposite. But what is this to the point? For neither is 
the Son multiform and composite: and yet He is not on that account ungenerate. 


But, saith he, He is without both quantity and magnitude. Granted: for the Son also is unlimited by 
quantity and magnitude, and yet is He the Son. But this is not the point. For the task set before us is this: 
in what signification of ungenerate is essence declared? For as this word marks the difference of the 
properties, so they maintain that the essence also is indicated without ambiguity by one of the things 
signified by the appellation. 


But this thing he leaves untold, and only says that ungeneracy should not be predicated of God as a mere 
conception. For what is so spoken, saith he, is dissolved, and passes away with its utterance. But what is 
there that is uttered but is so dissolved? For we do not keep undissolved, like those who make pots or 
bricks, what we utter with our voice in the mould of the speech which we form once for all with our lips, 
but as soon as one speech has been sent forth by our voice, what we have said ceases to exist. For the 
breath of our voice being dispersed again into the air, no trace of our words is impressed upon the spot in 
which such dispersion of our voice has taken place: so that if he makes this the distinguishing 
characteristic of a term that expresses a mere conception, that it does not remain, but vanishes with the 
voice that gives it utterance, he may as well at once call every term a mere conception, inasmuch as no 
substance remains in any term subsequent to its utterance. No, nor will he be able to show that 
ungeneracy itself, which he excepts from the products of conception, is indissoluble and fixed when it has 
been uttered, for this expression of the voice through the lips does not abide in the air. And from this we 
may see the unsubstantial character of his assertions; because, even if without speech we describe in 
writing our mental conceptions, it is not as though the substantial objects of our thoughts will acquire 
their significance from the letters, while the non-substantial will have no part in what the letters express. 
For whatever comes into our mind, whether intellectually existing, or otherwise, it is possible for us at our 
discretion to store away in writing. And the voice and letters are of equal value for the expression of 
thought, for we communicate what we think by the latter as well as by the former. What he sees, then, to 
justify his making the mental conception perish with the voice only, I fail to comprehend. For in the case of 
all speech uttered by means of sound, the passage of the breath indeed which conveys the voice is 
towards its kindred element, but the sense of the words spoken is engraved by hearing on the memory of 
the hearer’s soul, whether it be true or false. Is not this, then, a weak interpretation of this “conception” 
of his that our writer offers, when he characterizes and defines it by the dissolution of the voice? And for 
this reason the understanding hearer, as saith Isaiah, objects to this inconceivable account of mental 
conception, showing it, to use the man’s own words, to be a veritably dissoluble and unsubstantial one, 
and he discusses scientifically the force inherent in the term, advancing his argument by familiar 
examples to the contemplation of doctrine. Against whom Eunomius exalting himself with this pompous 
writing, endeavours to overthrow the true account of mental conception, after this manner. 


But before we examine what he has written, it may be better to enquire with what purpose it is that he 
refuses to admit that ungenerate can be predicated of God by way of conception. Now the tenet which has 
been held in common by all who have received the word of our religion is, that all hope of salvation should 
be placed in Christ, it being impossible for any to be found among the righteous, unless faith in Christ 
supply what is desired. And this conviction being firmly established in the souls of the faithful, and all 
honour and glory and worship being due to the Only-begotten God as the Author of life, Who doeth the 
works of the Father, as the Lord Himself saith in the Gospel , and Who falls short of no excellence in all 
knowledge of that which is good, I know not how they have been so perverted by malignity and jealousy of 
the Lord’s honour, that, as though they judged the worship paid by the faithful to the Only-begotten God 
to be a detriment to themselves, they oppose His Divine honours, and try to persuade us that nothing that 
is said of them is true. For with them neither is He very God, though called so, it would seem, by 
Scripture, nor, though called Son, has He a nature that makes good the appellation, nor has He a 
community of dignity or of nature with the Father. For, say they, it is not possible for Him that is begotten 


to be of equal honour with Him Who made Him, either in dignity, or in power, or in nature, because the 
life of the latter is infinite, and His existence from eternity, while the life of the Son is in a manner 
circumscribed, the beginning of His being begotten limiting His life at the commencement, and 
preventing it from being coextensive with the eternity of the Father, so that His life also is to be regarded 
as defective; and the Father was not always what He now is and is said to be, but, having been something 
else before, He afterwards determined that He would be a Father, or rather that He would be so called. 
For not even of the Son was He rightly called Father, but of a creature supposititiously invested with the 
title of son. And every way, say they, the younger is of necessity inferior to the elder, the finite to the 
eternal, that which is begotten by the will of the begetter, to the begetter himself, both in power, and 
dignity, and nature, and precedence due to age, and all other prerogatives of respect. But how can we 
justly dignify with the honours due to the true God that which is wanting in the perfection of the diviner 
attributes? Thus they would establish the doctrine that one who is limited in power, and wanting in the 
perfection of life, and subject to a superior, and doing nothing of himself but what is sanctioned by the 
authority of the more powerful, is in no divine honour and consideration, but that, while we call him God, 
we are employing a term empty of all grandeur in its significance. And since such statements as these, 
when stripped of their plausible dress, move indignation and make the hearer shudder at their 
strangeness (for who can tolerate an evil counsellor nakedly and unadvisably urging the overthrow of the 
majesty of Christ?), they therefore try to pervert foolish hearers with these foreign notions by enveloping 
their malignant and insidious arguments in a number of seductive fallacies. For after laying down such 
premises as might naturally lead the mind of the hearers in the desired direction, they leave the hearer to 
draw his conclusion for himself. 


For after saying that the Only-begotten God is not the same in essence with the true Father, and after 
sophistically inferring this from the opposition between generate and ungenerate, they work in silence to 
the conclusion, their impiety prevailing by the natural course of inference. And as the poisoner makes his 
drug acceptable to his victim by sweetening its deadliness with honey, and, as for himself, has only to offer 
it, while the drug insinuating itself into the vitals without further action on the part of the poisoner does 
its deadly work,—so, too, do our opponents act. For qualifying their pernicious teaching with their 
sophistical refinements, as with honey, when they have infused into the mind of the hearer the venomous 
fallacy that God the Only-begotten is not very God, they cause all the rest to be inferred without saying a 
word. For when they are persuaded that He is not truly God, it follows as a matter of course that no other 
Divine attribute is truly applicable. For if He is truly neither Son nor God, except by an abuse of terms, 
then the other names which are given to Him in Holy Scripture are a divergence from the truth. For the 
one thing cannot be predicated of Him with truth, and the other be destitute of it; but they must needs 
follow one another, so that, if He be truly God, it follows that He is Judge and King, and that His several 
attributes are such as they are described, while, if His godhead be falsely asserted, neither will the truth 
hold respecting any of His other attributes. They, then, having been deceived into the persuasion that the 
attribute of Godhead is falsely applied to the Only-begotten, it follows that He is not rightly the object of 
worship and adoration, or, in fact, of any of the honours that are paid to God. In order, then, to render 
their attack upon the Saviour efficacious, this is the blasphemous method that they have adopted. There is 
no need, they urge, of looking at the collective attributes by which the Son’s equality in honour and 
dignity with the Father is signified, but from the opposition between generate and ungenerate we must 
argue a distinctive difference of nature; for the Divine nature is that which is denoted by the term 
ungenerate. Again, since all men of sense regard it as impracticable to indicate the ineffable Being by any 
force of words, because neither does our knowledge extend to the comprehension of what transcends 
knowledge, nor does the ministry of words have such power in us as to avail for the full enunciation of our 
thought, where the mind is engaged on anything eminently lofty and divine,—these wise folk, on the 
contrary, convicting men in general of want of sense and ignorance of logic, assert their own knowledge of 
such matters, and their ability to impart it to whomsoever they will; and accordingly they maintain that 
the divine nature is simply ungeneracy per se, and declaring this to be sovereign and supreme, they make 
this word comprehend the whole greatness of Godhead, so as to necessitate the inference that if 
ungeneracy is the main point of the essence, and the other divine attributes are bound up with it, viz. 
Godhead, power, imperishableness and so on—if (I say) ungeneracy mean these, then, if this ungeneracy 
cannot be predicated of something, neither can the rest. For as reason, and risibility, and capacity of 
knowledge are proper to man, and what is not humanity may not be classed among the properties of his 
nature, so, if true Godhead consists in ungeneracy, then, to whatsoever thing the latter name does not 
properly belong, no one at all of the other distinguishing attributes of Godhead will be found in it. If, then, 
ungeneracy is not predicable of the Son, it follows that no other of His sublime and godlike attributes are 
properly ascribed to Him. This, then, they define as a right comprehension of the divine mysteries—the 
rejection of the Son’s Godhead—all but shouting in the ear of those who would listen to them; “To you it is 
given to be perfect in knowledge , if only you believe not in God the Only-begotten as being very God, and 
honour not the Son as the Father is honoured, but regard Him as by nature a created being, not Lord and 
Master, but slave and subject.” For this is the aim and object of their design, though the blasphemy is 
cloaked in different terms. 


Accordingly, enveloping his former special-pleading in the mazy evolutions of his sophistries, and dealing 
subtly with the term ungenerate, he steals away the intelligence of his dupes, saying to them, “Well, then, 
if neither by way of conception it is so, nor by deprivation, nor by division (for He is without parts), nor as 
being another in Himself (for He is the one only ungenerate), He Himself must be, in essence, ungenerate. 


Seeing, then, the mischief resulting to the dupes of this fallacious reasoning—that to assent to His not 
being very God is a departure from our confession of Him as our Lord, to which conclusion indeed his 
words would bring his teaching—our master does not indeed deny that ungenerate is no partial predicate 
of God, himself also admitting that God is without quantity, or magnitude, or parts; but the statement that 
this term ought not to be applied to Him by way of mental conception he impugns, and gives his proofs. 
But again, shifting from this position, our writer in the second of his treatises meets us with his sophistry, 
combating his own statements in regard to mental conception. 


It will presently be time to bring to their own recollection the method of this argument. Suffice it first to 
say this. There is no faculty in human nature adequate to the full comprehension of the divine essence. It 
may be that it is easy to show this in the case of human capacity alone, and to say that the incorporeal 
creation is incapable of taking in and comprehending that nature which is infinite will not be far short of 
the truth, as we may see by familiar examples; for as there are many and various things that have fleshly 
life, winged things, and things of the earth, some that mount above the clouds by virtue of their wings, 
others that dwell in hollows or burrow in the ground, on comparing which it would appear that there was 
no small difference between the inhabitants of air and of land; while, if the comparison be extended to the 
stars and the fixed circumference, it will be seen that what soars aloft on wings is not less widely removed 
from heaven than from the animals that are on the earth; so, too, the strength of angels compared with 
our own seems preeminently great, because, undisturbed by sensation, it pursues its lofty themes with 
pure naked intelligence. Yet, if we weigh even their comprehension with the majesty of Him Who really is, 
it may be that if any one should venture to say that even their power of understanding is not far superior 
to our own weakness, his conjecture would fall within the limits of probability, for wide and 
insurmountable is the interval that divides and fences off uncreated from created nature. The latter is 
limited, the former not. The latter is confined within its own boundaries according to the pleasure of its 
Maker. The former is bounded only by infinity. The latter stretches itself out within certain degrees of 
extension, limited by time and space: the former transcends all notion of degree, baffling curiosity from 
every point of view. In this life we can apprehend the beginning and the end of all things that exist, but 
the beatitude that is above the creature admits neither end nor beginning, but is above all that is 
connoted by either, being ever the same, self-dependent, not travelling on by degrees from one point to 
another in its life; for there is no participation of other life in its life, such that we might infer end and 
beginning; but, be it what it may, it is life energizing in itself, not becoming greater or less by addition or 
diminution. For increase has no place in the infinite, and that which is by its nature passionless excludes 
all notion of decrease. And as, when looking up to heaven, and in a measure apprehending by the visual 
organs the beauty that is in the height, we doubt not the existence of what we see, but if asked what it is, 
we are unable to define its nature, but we simply admire as we contemplate the overarching vault, the 
reverse planetary motion , the so-called Zodiac graven obliquely on the pole, whereby astronomers 
observe the motion of bodies revolving in an opposite direction, the differences of luminaries according to 
their magnitude, and the specialities of their rays, their risings and settings that take place according to 
the circling year ever at the same seasons undeviatingly, the conjunctions of planets, the courses of those 
that pass below, the eclipses of those that are above, the obumbrations of the earth, the reappearance of 
eclipsed bodies, the moon’s multiform changes, the motion of the sun midway within the poles, and how, 
filled with his own light, and crowned with his encircling beams, and embracing all things in his sovereign 
light, he himself also at times suffers eclipse (the disc of the moon, as they say, passing before him), and 
how, by the will of Him Who has so ordained, ever running his own particular course, he accomplishes his 
appointed orbit and progress, opening out the four seasons of the year in succession; we, as I say, when 
we contemplate these phenomena by the aid of sight, are in no doubt of their existence, though we are as 
far from comprehending their essential nature as if sight had not given us any glimpse whatever of what 
we have seen; and even so, with regard to the Creator of the world, we know that He exists, but of His 
essential nature we cannot deny that we are ignorant. But, boasting as they do that they know these 
things, let them first tell us about the things of inferior nature; what they think of the body of the heavens, 
of the machinery which conveys the stars in their eternal courses, or of the sphere in which they move; 
for, however far speculation may proceed, when it comes to the uncertain and incomprehensible it must 
stop. For though any one say that another body, like in fashion (to that body of the heavens), fitting to its 
circular shape, checks its velocity, so that, ever turning in its course, it revolves conformably to that other 
upon itself, being retained by the force that embraces it from flying off at a tangent, yet how can he assert 
that these bodies will remain unspent by their constant friction with each other? And how, again, is motion 
produced in the case of two coeval bodies mutually conformed, when the one remains motionless (for the 
inner body, one would have thought, being held as in a vice by the motionlessness of that which embraces 
it, will be quite unable to act); and what is it that maintains the embracing body in its fixedness, so that it 
remains unshaken and unaffected by the motion of that which fits into it? And if in restless curiosity of 
thought we should conceive of some position for it that should keep it stationary, we must go on in logical 
consistency to search for the base of that base, and of the next, and of the next, and so on, and so the 
inquiry, proceeding from like to like, will go on to infinity, and end in helpless perplexity, still, even when 
some body has been put for the farthest foundation of the system of the universe, reaching after what is 
beyond, so that there is no stopping in our inquiry after the limit of the embracing circles. But not so, say 
others: but (according to the vain theory of those who have speculated on these matters) there is an 
empty space spread over the back of the heavens, working in which vacuum the motion of the universe 
revolves upon itself, meeting with no resistance from any solid body capable of retarding it by opposition 
and of checking its course of revolution. What, then, is that vacuum, which they say is neither a body nor 


an idea? How far does it extend, and what succeeds it, and what relation exists between the firm, resisting 
body, and that void and unsubstantial one? What is there to unite things so contrary by nature? and how 
can the harmony of the universe consist out of elements so incongruous; and what can any one say of 
Heaven itself? That it is a mixture of the elements which it contains, or one of them, or something else 
beside them? What, again, of the stars themselves? whence comes their radiance? what is it and how is it 
composed? and what is the reason of their difference in beauty and magnitude? and the seven inner orbs 
revolving in an opposite direction to the motion of the universe, what are they, and by what influence are 
they propelled? Then, too, what is that immaterial and ethereal empyrean, and the intermediate air which 
forms a wall of partition between that element in nature which gives heat and consumes, and that which 
is moist and combustible? And how does earth below form the foundation of the whole, and what is it that 
keeps it firmly in its place? what is it that controls its downward tendency? If any one should interrogate 
us on these and such-like points, will any of us be found so presumptuous as to promise an explanation of 
them? No! the only reply that can be given by men of sense is this:—that He Who made all things in 
wisdom can alone furnish an account of His creation. For ourselves, “through faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God,” as saith the Apostle . 


If, then, the lower creation which comes under our organs of sense transcends human knowledge, how 
can He, Who by His mere will made the worlds, be within the range of our apprehension? Surely this is 
vanity, and lying madness, as saith the Prophet , to think it possible to comprehend the things which are 
incomprehensible. So may we see tiny children busying themselves in their play. For oft-times, when a 
sunbeam streams down upon them through a window, delighted with its beauty they throw themselves on 
what they see, and are eager to catch the sunbeam in their hands, and struggle with one another, and 
grasp the light in the clutch of their fingers, and fancy they have imprisoned the ray in them, but 
presently when they unclasp their hands and find that the sunbeam which they held has slipped through 
their fingers, they laugh and clap their hands. In like manner the children of our generation, as saith the 
parable, sit playing in the market-places; for, seeing the power of God shining in upon their souls through 
the dispensations of His providence, and the wonders of His creation like a warm ray emanating from the 
natural sun, they marvel not at the Divine gift, nor adore Him Whom such things reveal, but passing 
beyond the limits of the soul’s capabilities, they seek with their sophistical understanding to grasp that 
which is intangible, and think by their reasonings to lay hold of what they are persuaded of; but when 
their argument unfolds itself and discloses the tangled web of their sophistries, men of discernment see at 
once that what they have apprehended is nothing at all; so pettily and so childishly labouring in vain at 
impossibilities do they set themselves to include the inconceivable nature of God in the few syllables of 
the term “ungenerate,” and applaud their own folly, and imagine God to be such that human reasoning 
can include Him under one single term: and while they pretend to follow the teaching of the sacred 
writers, they are not afraid of raising themselves above them. For what cannot be shown to have been 
said by any of those blessed ones, any words of whose are recorded in the sacred books, these things, as 
saith the Apostle, “understanding neither what they say, nor whereof they affirm ,” they nevertheless say 
they know, and boast of guiding others to such knowledge. And on this account they declare that they 
have apprehended that God the Only-begotten is not what He is called. For to this conclusion they are 
compelled by their premises. 


How pitiable are they for their cleverness! how wretched, how fatal is their over-wise philosophy! Who is 
there who goes of his own accord to the pit so eagerly as these men labour and bestir themselves to dig 
out their lake of blasphemy? How far have they separated themselves from the hope of the Christian! 
What a gulf have they fixed between themselves and the faith which saves! How far have they withdrawn 
themselves from Abraham the father of the faith! He indeed, if in the lofty spirit of the Apostle we may 
take the words allegorically, and so penetrate to the inner sense of the history, without losing sight of the 
truth of its facts—he, I say, went out by Divine command from his own country and kindred on a journey 
worthy of a prophet eager for the knowledge of God . For no local migration seems to me to satisfy the 
idea of the blessings which it is signified that he found. For going out from himself and from his country, 
by which I understand his earthly and carnal mind, and raising his thoughts as far as possible above the 
common boundaries of nature, and forsaking the soul’s kinship with the senses,—so that untroubled by 
any of the objects of sense his eyes might be open to the things which are invisible, there being neither 
sight nor sound to distract the mind in its work,—”walking,” as saith the Apostle, “by faith, not by sight,” 
he was raised so high by the sublimity of his knowledge that he came to be regarded as the acme of 
human perfection, knowing as much of God as it was possible for finite human capacity at its full stretch 
to attain. Therefore also the Lord of all creation, as though He were a discovery of Abraham, is called 
specially the God of Abraham. Yet what saith the Scripture respecting him? That he went out not knowing 
whither he went, no, nor even being capable of learning the name of Him whom he loved, yet in no wise 
impatient or ashamed on account of such ignorance. 


This, then, was the meaning of his safe guidance on the way to what he sought—that he was not blindly 
led by any of the means ready to hand for his instruction in the things of God, and that his mind, 
unimpeded by any object of sense, was never hindered from its journeying in quest of what lies beyond all 
that is known, but having gone by reasoning far beyond the wisdom of his countrymen, (I mean the 
philosophy of the Chaldees, limited as it was to the things which do appear,) and soaring above the things 
which are cognizable by sense, from the beauty of the objects of contemplation, and the harmony of the 
heavenly wonders, he desired to behold the archetype of all beauty. And so, too, all the other things which 


in the course of his reasoning he was led to apprehend as he advanced, whether the power of God, or His 
goodness, or His being without beginning, or His infinity, or whatever else is conceivable in respect to the 
divine nature, using them all as supplies and appliances for his onward journey, ever making one 
discovery a stepping-stone to another, ever reaching forth unto those things which were before, and 
setting in his heart, as saith the Prophet, each fair stage of his advance , and passing by all knowledge 
acquired by his own ability as falling short of that of which he was in quest, when he had gone beyond 
every conjecture respecting the divine nature which is suggested by any name amongst all our 
conceptions of God, having purged his reason of all such fancies, and arrived at a faith unalloyed and free 
from all prejudice, he made this a sure and manifest token of the knowledge of God, viz. the belief that He 
is greater and more sublime than any token by which He may be known. On this account, indeed, after the 
ecstasy which fell upon him, and after his sublime meditations, falling back on his human weakness, “I 
am,” saith he, “but dust and ashes ,” that is to say, without voice or power to interpret that good which his 
mind had conceived. For dust and ashes seem to denote what is lifeless and barren; and so there arises a 
law of faith for the life to come, teaching those who would come to God, by this history of Abraham, that it 
is impossible to draw near to God, unless faith mediate, and bring the seeking soul into union with the 
incomprehensible nature of God. For leaving behind him the curiosity that arises from knowledge, 
Abraham, says the Apostle, “believed God, and it was counted unto him for righteousness .” “Now it was 
not written for his sake,” the Apostle says, “but for us,” that God counts to men for righteousness their 
faith, not their knowledge. For knowledge acts, as it were, in a commercial spirit, dealing only with what 
is known. But the faith of Christians acts otherwise. For it is the substance, not of things known, but of 
things hoped for. Now that which we have already we no longer hope for. “For what a man hath,” says the 
Apostle, “why doth he yet hope for “? But faith makes our own that which we see not, assuring us by its 
own certainty of that which does not appear. For so speaks the Apostle of the believer, that “he endured as 
seeing Him Who is invisible .” Vain, therefore, is he who maintains that it is possible to take knowledge of 
the divine essence, by the knowledge which puffeth up to no purpose. For neither is there any man so 
great that he can claim equality in understanding with the Lord, for, as saith David, “Who is he among the 
clouds that shall be compared unto the Lord? “ nor is that which is sought so small that it can be 
compassed by the reasonings of human shallowness. Listen to the preacher exhorting not to be hasty to 
utter anything before God, “for God,” (saith he,) “is in heaven above, and thou upon earth beneath .” 


He shows, I think, by the relation of these elements to each other, or rather by their distance, how far the 
divine nature is above the speculations of human reason. For that nature which transcends all intelligence 
is as high above earthly calculation as the stars are above the touch of our fingers; or rather, many times 
more than that. 


Knowing, then, how widely the Divine nature differs from our own, let us quietly remain within our proper 
limits. For it is both safer and more reverent to believe the majesty of God to be greater than we can 
understand, than, after circumscribing His glory by our misconceptions, to suppose there is nothing 
beyond our conception of it. 


And on other accounts also it may be called safe to let alone the Divine essence, as unspeakable, and 
beyond the scope of human reasoning. For the desire of investigating what is obscure and tracing out 
hidden things by the operation of human reasoning gives an entrance to false no less than to true notions, 
inasmuch as he who aspires to know the unknown will not always arrive at truth, but may also conceive of 
falsehood itself as truth. But the disciple of the Gospels and of Prophecy believes that He Who is, is; both 
from what he has learnt from the sacred writers, and from the harmony of things which do appear, and 
from the works of Providence. But what He is and how—leaving this as a useless and unprofitable 
speculation, such a disciple will open no door to falsehood against truth. For in speculative enquiry 
fallacies readily find place. But where speculation is entirely at rest, the necessity of error is precluded. 
And that this is a true account of the case, may be seen if we consider how it is that heresies in the 
churches have wandered off into many and various opinions in regard to God, men deceiving themselves 
as they are swayed by one mental impulse or another; and how these very men with whom our treatise is 
concerned have slipped into such a pit of profanity. Would it not have been safer for all, following the 
counsel of wisdom, to abstain from searching into such deep matters, and in peace and quietness to keep 
inviolate the pure deposit of the faith? But since, in fact, human nothingness has commenced intruding 
recklessly into matters that are above comprehension, and supporting by dogmatic teaching the figments 
of their vain imagination, there has sprung up in consequence a whole host of enemies to the truth, and 
among them these very men who are the subject of this treatise; dogmatizers of deceit who seek to limit 
the Divine Being, and all but openly idolize their own imagination, in that they deify the idea expressed by 
this “ungeneracy” of theirs, as not being only in a certain relation discernible in the Divine nature, but as 
being itself God, or the essence of God. Yet perchance they would have done better to look to the sacred 
company of the Prophets and Patriarchs, to whom “at sundry times, and in divers manners ,” the Word of 
truth spake, and, next in order, those who were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word, that they might 
give honour due to the claims on their belief of the things attested by the Holy Spirit Himself, and abide 
within the limits of their teaching and knowledge, and not venture on themes which are not 
comprehended in the canon of the sacred writers. For those writers, by revealing God, so long unknown to 
human life by reason of the prevalence of idolatry, and making Him known to men, both from the wonders 
which manifest themselves in His works, and from the names which express the manifold variety of His 
power, lead men, as by the hand, to the understanding of the Divine nature, making known to them the 


bare grandeur of the thought of God; while the question of His essence, as one which it is impossible to 
grasp, and which bears no fruit to the curious enquirer, they dismiss without any attempt at its solution. 
For whereas they have set forth respecting all other things, that they were created, the heaven, the earth, 
the sea, times, ages, and the creatures that are therein, but what each is in itself, and how and whence, on 
these points they are silent; so, too, concerning God Himself, they exhort men to “believe that He is, and 
that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him ,” but in regard to His nature, as being above every 
name, they neither name it nor concern themselves about it. For if we have learned any names expressive 
of the knowledge of God, all these are related and have analogy to such names as denote human 
characteristics. For as they who would indicate some person unknown by marks of recognition speak of 
him as of good parentage and descent, if such happen to be the case, or as distinguished for his riches or 
his worth, or as in the prime of life, or of such or such stature, and in so speaking they do not set forth the 
nature of the person indicated, but give certain notes of recognition (for neither advantages of birth, nor 
of wealth, nor of reputation, nor of age, constitute the man; they are considered, simply as being 
observable in the man), thus too the expressions of Holy Scripture devised for the glory of God set forth 
one or another of the things which are declared concerning Him, each inculcating some special teaching. 
For by these expressions we are taught either His power, or that He admits not of deterioration, or that 
He is without cause and without limit, or that He is supreme above all things, or, in short, something, be it 
what it may, respecting Him. But His very essence, as not to be conceived by the human intellect or 
expressed in words, this it has left untouched as a thing not to be made the subject of curious enquiry, 
ruling that it be revered in silence, in that it forbids the investigation of things too deep for us, while it 
enjoins the duty of being slow to utter any word before God. And therefore, whosoever searches the whole 
of Revelation will find therein no doctrine of the Divine nature, nor indeed of anything else that has a 
substantial existence, so that we pass our lives in ignorance of much, being ignorant first of all of 
ourselves, as men, and then of all things besides. For who is there who has arrived at a comprehension of 
his own soul? Who is acquainted with its very essence, whether it is material or immaterial, whether it is 
purely incorporeal, or whether it exhibits anything of a corporeal character; how it comes into being, how 
it is composed, whence it enters into the body, how it departs from it, or what means it possesses to unite 
it to the nature of the body; how, being intangible and without form, it is kept within its own sphere, what 
difference exists among its powers, how one and the same soul, in its eager curiosity to know the things 
which are unseen, soars above the highest heavens, and again, dragged down by the weight of the body, 
falls back on material passions, anger and fear, pain and pleasure, pity and cruelty, hope and memory, 
cowardice and audacity, friendship and hatred, and all the contraries that are produced in the faculties of 
the soul? Observing which things, who has not fancied that he has a sort of populace of souls crowded 
together in himself, each of the aforesaid passions differing widely from the rest, and, where it prevails, 
holding lordship over them all, so that even the rational faculty falls under and is subject to the 
predominating power of such forces, and contributes its own co-operation to such impulses, as to a 
despotic lord? What word, then, of the inspired Scripture has taught us the manifold and multiform 
character of what we understand in speaking of the soul? Is it a unity composed of them all, and, if so, 
what is it that blends and harmonizes things mutually opposed, so that many things become one, while 
each element, taken by itself, is shut up in the soul as in some ample vessel? And how is it that we have 
not the perception of them all as being involved in it, being at one and the same time confident and afraid, 
at once hating and loving and feeling in ourselves the working as well of all other emotions confused and 
intermingled; but, on the contrary, take knowledge only of their alternate control, when one of them 
prevails, the rest remaining quiescent? What in short is this composition and arrangement, and this 
capacious void within us, such that to each is assigned its own post, as though hindered by middle walls of 
partition from holding intercourse with its neighbour? And then again what account has explained 
whether passion is the fundamental essence of the soul, or fear, or any of the other elements which I have 
mentioned; and what emotions are unsubstantial? For if these have an independent subsistence, then, as I 
have said, there is comprehended in ourselves not one soul, but a collection of souls, each of them 
occupying its distinct position as a particular and individual soul. But if we must suppose these to be a 
kind of emotion without subsistence, how can that which has no essential existence exercise lordship over 
us, having reduced us as it were to slave under whichsoever of these things may have happened to 
prevail? And if the soul is something that thought only can grasp, how can that which is manifold and 
composite be contemplated as such, when such an object ought to be contemplated by itself, 
independently of these bodily qualities? Then, as to the soul’s power of growth, of desire, of nutrition, of 
change, and the fact that all the bodily powers are nourished, while feeling does not extend through all, 
but, as in things without life, some of our members are destitute of feeling, the bones for example, the 
cartilages, the nails, the hair, all of which take nourishment, but do not feel,—tell me who is there that 
understands this only half-complete operation of the soul as to these? And why do I speak of the soul? 
Even the inquiry as to that thing in the flesh itself which assumes all the corporeal qualities has not been 
pursued to any definite result. For if any one has made a mental analysis of that which is seen into its 
component parts, and, having stripped the object of its qualities, has attempted to consider it by itself, I 
fail to see what will have been left for investigation. For when you take from a body its colour, its shape, 
its degree of resistance, its weight, its quantity, its position, its forces active or passive, its relation to 
other objects, what remains, that can still be called a body, we can neither see of ourselves, nor are we 
taught it by Scripture. But how can he who is ignorant of himself take knowledge of anything that is above 
himself? And if a man is familiarized with such ignorance of himself, is he not plainly taught by the very 
fact not to be astonished at any of the mysteries that are without? Wherefore also, of the elements of the 


account appear to possess the truth? Do we prove the faith by the persons, or the persons by the faith? No 
one is wise, no one is faithful, no one excels in dignity, but the Christian; and no one is a Christian but he 
who perseveres even to the end. You, as a man, know any other man from the outside appearance. You 
think as you see. And you see as far only as you have eyes. But says (the Scripture), “the eyes of the Lord 
are lofty.” “Man looketh at the outward appearance, but God looketh at the heart.” “The Lord (beholdeth 
and) knoweth them that are His;” and “the plant which (my heavenly Father) hath not planted, He rooteth 
up;” and “the first shall,” as He shows, “be last;” and He carries “His fan in His hand to purge His 
threshing-floor.” Let the chaff of a fickle faith fly off as much as it will at every blast of temptation, all the 
purer will be that heap of corn which shall be laid up in the garner of the Lord. Did not certain of the 
disciples turn back from the Lord Himself, when they were offended? Yet the rest did not therefore think 
that they must turn away from following Him, but because they knew that He was the Word of Life, and 
was come from God, they continued in His company to the very last, after He had gently inquired of them 
whether they also would go away. It is a comparatively small thing, that certain men, like Phygellus, and 
Hermogenes, and Philetus, and Hymenaeus, deserted His apostle: the betrayer of Christ was himself one 
of the apostles. We are surprised at seeing His churches forsaken by some men, although the things which 
we suffer after the example of Christ Himself, show us to be Christians. “They went out from us,” says (St. 
John,) “but they were not of us. If they had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us.” 


CHAPTER IV 


WARNINGS AGAINST HERESY GIVEN US IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. SUNDRY PASSAGES ADDUCED. THESE IMPLY 
THE POSSIBILITY OF FALLING INTO HERESY 


But let us rather be mindful of the sayings of the Lord, and of the letters of the apostles; for they have 
both told us beforehand that there shall be heresies, and have given us, in anticipation, warnings to avoid 
them; and inasmuch as we are not alarmed because they exist, so we ought not to wonder that they are 
capable of doing that, on account of which they must be shunned. The Lord teaches us that many 
“ravening wolves shall come in sheep’s clothing.” Now, what are these sheep’s clothing’s, but the external 
surface of the Christian profession? Who are the ravening wolves but those deceitful senses and spirits 
which are lurking within to waste the flock of Christ? Who are the false prophets but deceptive predictors 
of the future? Who are the false apostles but the preachers of a spurious gospel? Who also are the 
Antichrists, both now and evermore, but the men who rebel against Christ? Heresies, at the present time, 
will no less rend the church by their perversion of doctrine, than will Antichrist persecute her at that day 
by the cruelty of his attacks, except that persecution make seven martyrs, (but) heresy only apostates. 
And therefore “heresies must needs be in order that they which are approved might be made manifest,” 
both those who remained stedfast under persecution, and those who did not wander out of their way into 
heresy. For the apostle does not mean that those persons should be deemed approved who exchange their 
creed for heresy; although they contrariously interpret his words to their own side, when he says in 
another passage, “Prove all things; hold fast that which is good;” as if, after proving all things amiss, one 
might not through error make a determined choice of some evil thing. 


CHAPTER V 


HERESY, AS WELL AS SCHISM AND DISSENSION, DISAPPROVED BY ST. PAUL, WHO SPEAKS OF THE NECESSITY OF 
HERESIES, NOT AS A GOOD, BUT, BY THE WILL OF GOD, SALUTARY TRIALS FOR TRAINING AND APPROVING THE 
FAITH OF CHRISTIANS 


Moreover, when he blames dissensions and schisms, which undoubtedly are evils, he immediately adds 
heresies likewise. Now, that which he subjoins to evil things, he of course confesses to be itself an evil; 
and all the greater, indeed, because he tells us that his belief of their schisms and dissensions was 
grounded on his knowledge that “there must be heresies also.” For he shows us that it was owing to the 
prospect of the greater evil that he readily believed the existence of the lighter ones; and so far indeed 
was he from believing, in respect of evils (of such a kind), that heresies were good, that his object was to 
forewarn us that we ought not to be surprised at temptations of even a worse stamp, since (he said) they 
tended “to make manifest all such as were approved;” in other words, those whom they were unable to 
pervert. In short, since the whole passage points to the maintenance of unity and the checking of 
divisions, inasmuch as heresies sever men from unity no less than schisms and dissensions, no doubt he 
classes heresies under the same head of censure as he does schisms also and dissensions. And by so 
doing, he makes those to be “not approved,” who have fallen into heresies; more especially when with 
reproofs he exhorts men to turn away from such, teaching them that they should “all speak and think the 
selfsame thing,” the very object which heresies do not permit. 


CHAPTER VI 


HERETICS ARE SELF-CONDEMNED. HERESY IS SELF-WILL, WHILST FAITH IS SUBMISSION OF OUR WILL TO THE 
DIVINE AUTHORITY. THE HERESY OF APELLES 


On this point, however, we dwell no longer, since it is the same Paul who, in his Epistle to the Galatians, 
counts “heresies” among “the sins of the flesh,” who also intimates to Titus, that “a man who is a heretic” 


world, we know only so much by our senses as to enable us to receive what they severally supply for our 
living. But we possess no knowledge of their substance, nor do we count it loss to be ignorant of it. For 
what does it profit me to inquire curiously into the nature of fire, how it is struck out, how it is kindled, 
how, when it has caught hold of the fuel supplied to it, it does not let it go till it has devoured and 
consumed its prey; how the spark is latent in the flint, how steel, cold as it is to the touch, generates fire, 
how sticks rubbed together kindle flame, how water shining in the sun causes a flash; and then again the 
cause of its upward tendency, its power of incessant motion?—Putting aside all which curious questions 
and investigations, we give heed only to the subservience of this fire to life, seeing that he who avails 
himself of its service fares no worse than he who busies himself with inquiries into its nature. 


Wherefore Holy Scripture omits all idle inquiry into substance as superfluous and unnecessary. And 
methinks it was for this that John, the Son of Thunder, who with the loud voice of the doctrines contained 
in his Gospel rose above that of the preaching which heralded them, said at the close of his Gospel, “There 
are also many other things which Jesus did, the which if they should be written every one, I suppose that 
even the world itself could not contain the books that should be written .” He certainly does not mean by 
these the miracles of healing, for of these the narrative leaves none unrecorded, even though it does not 
mention the names of all who were healed. For when he tells us that the dead were raised, that the blind 
received their sight, that the deaf heard, that the lame walked, and that He healed all manner of sickness 
and all manner of disease, he does not in this leave any miracle unrecorded, but embraces each and all in 
these general terms. But it may be that the Evangelist means this in his profound wisdom: that we are to 
learn the majesty of the Son of God not by the miracles alone which He did in the flesh. For these are little 
compared with the greatness of His other work. “But look thou up to Heaven! Behold its glories! Transfer 
your thought to the wide compass of the earth, and the watery depths! Embrace with your mind the whole 
world, and when you have come to the knowledge of supramundane nature, learn that these are the true 
works of Him Who sojourned for thee in the flesh,” which (saith he), “if each were written’—and the 
essence, manner, origin, and extent of each given—the world itself could not contain the fulness of 
Christ’s teaching about the world itself. For since God hath made all things in wisdom, and to His wisdom 
there is no limit (for “His understanding,” saith the Scripture, “is infinite” ), the world, that is bounded by 
limits of its own, cannot contain within itself the account of infinite wisdom. If, then, the whole world is 
too little to contain the teaching of the works of God, how many worlds could contain an account of the 
Lord of them all? For perhaps it will not be denied even by the tongue of the blasphemer that the Maker 
of all things, which have been created by the mere fiat of His will, is infinitely greater than all. If, then, the 
whole creation cannot contain what might be said respecting itself (for so, according to our explanation, 
the great Evangelist testifies), how should human shallowness contain all that might be said of the Lord of 
Creation? Let those grand talkers inform us what man is, in comparison with the universe, what 
geometrical point is so without magnitude, which of the atoms of Epicurus is capable of such infinitesimal 
reduction in the vain fancy of those who make such problems the object of their study, which of them falls 
so little short of non-existence, as human shallowness, when compared with the universe. As saith also 
great David, with a true insight into human weakness, “Mine age is as nothing unto Thee ,” not saying 
that it is absolutely nothing, but signifying, by this comparison to the non-existent, that what is so 
exceedingly brief is next to nothing at all. 


But, nevertheless, with only such a nature for their base of operations, they open their mouths wide 
against the unspeakable Power, and encompass by one appellation the infinite nature, confining the Divine 
essence within the narrow limits of the term ungeneracy, that they may thereby pave a way for their 
blasphemy against the Only-begotten; but although the great Basil had corrected this false opinion, and 
pointed out, in regard to the terms, that they have no existence in nature, but are attached as conceptions 
to the things signified, so far are they from returning to the truth, that they stick to what they have once 
advanced, as to birdlime, and will not loose their hold of their fallacious mode of argument, nor do they 
allow the term “ungeneracy” to be used in the way of a mental conception, but make it represent the 
Divine nature itself. Now to go through their whole argument, and to attempt to overthrow it by 
discussing word by word their frivolous and long-winded nonsense, would be a task requiring much 
leisure, and time, and freedom from calls of business. Just as I hear that Eunomius, after applying himself 
at his leisure, and laboriously, for a number of years exceeding those of the Trojan war, has fabricated this 
dream for himself in his deep slumbers, studiously seeking, not how to interpret any of the ideas which he 
has arrived at, but how to drag and force them into keeping with his phrases, and going round and 
collecting out of certain books the words in them that sound grandest. And as beggars in lack of clothing 
pin and tack together tunics for themselves out of rags, so he, cropping here a phrase and there a phrase, 
has woven together for himself the patchwork of his treatise, glueing in and fixing together the joinings of 
his diction with much labour and pains, displaying therein a petty and juvenile ambition for combat, which 
any man who has an eye to actuality would disdain, just as a steadfast wrestler, no longer in the prime of 
life, would disdain to play the woman by over-niceness in dress. But to me it seems that, when the scope 
of the whole question has been briefly run through, his roundabout flourishes may well be let alone. 


I have said, then (for I make my master’s words my own), that reason supplies us with but a dim and 
imperfect comprehension of the Divine nature; nevertheless, the knowledge that we gather from the 
terms which piety allows us to apply to it is sufficient for our limited capacity. Now we do not say that all 
these terms have a uniform significance; for some of them express qualities inherent in God, and others 
qualities that are not, as when we say that He is just or incorruptible, by the term “just” signifying that 


justice is found in Him, and by “incorruptible” that corruption is not. Again, by a change of meaning, we 
may apply terms to God in the way of accommodation, so that what is proper to God may be represented 
by a term which in no wise belongs to Him, and what is foreign to His nature may be represented by what 
belongs to Him. For whereas justice is the contradictory of injustice, and everlastingness the contrary of 
destruction, we may fitly and without impropriety employ contraries in speaking of God, as when we say 
that He is ever existent, or that He is not unjust, which is equivalent to saying that He is just, and that He 
admits not of corruption. So, too, we may say that other names of God, by a certain change of 
signification, may be suitably employed to express either meaning, for example “good,” and “immortal,” 
and all expressions of like formation; for each of these terms, according as it is taken, is capable of 
indicating what does or what does not appertain to the Divine nature, so that, notwithstanding the formal 
change, our orthodox opinion in regard to the object remains immovably fixed. For it amounts to the 
same, whether we speak of God as unsusceptible of evil, or whether we call Him good; whether we 
confess that He is immortal, or say that He ever liveth. For we understand no difference in the sense of 
these terms, but we signify one and the same thing by both, though the one may seem to convey the 
notion of affirmation, and the other of negation. And so again, when we speak of God as the First Cause of 
all things, or again, when we speak of Him as without cause, we are guilty of no contradiction in sense, 
declaring as we do by either name that God is the prime Ruler and First Cause of all. Accordingly when 
we speak of Him as without cause, and as Lord of all, in the former case we signify what does not attach 
to Him, in the latter case what does; it being possible, as I have said, by a change of the things signified, 
to give an opposite sense to the words that express them, and to signify a property by a word which for 
the time takes a negative form, and vice versa. For it is allowable, instead of saying that He Himself has 
no primal cause, to describe Him as the First Cause of all, and again, instead of this, to hold that He alone 
exists ungenerately, so that while the words seem by the formal change to be at variance with each other, 
the sense remains one and the same. For the object to be aimed at, in questions respecting God, is not to 
produce a dulcet and melodious harmony of words, but to work out an orthodox formula of thought, 
whereby a worthy conception of God may be ensured. Since, then, it is only orthodox to infer that He Who 
is the First Cause of all is Himself without cause, if this opinion is established, what further contention of 
words remains for men of sense and judgment, when every word whereby such a notion is conveyed to us 
has the same signification? For whether you say that He is the First Cause and Principle of all, or speak of 
Him as without origin, whether you speak of Him as of ungenerate or eternal subsistence, as the Cause of 
all or as alone without cause, all these words are, in a manner, of like force, and equivalent to one another, 
as far as the meaning of the things signified is concerned; and it is mere folly to contend for this or that 
vocal intonation, as if orthodoxy were a thing of sounds and syllables rather than of the mind. This view, 
then, has been carefully enunciated by our great master, whereby all whose eyes are not blindfolded by 
the veil of heresy may clearly see that, whatever be the nature of God, He is not to be apprehended by 
sense, and that He transcends reason, though human thought, busying itself with curious inquiry, with 
such help of reason as it can command, stretches out its hand and just touches His unapproachable and 
sublime nature, being neither keen-sighted enough to see clearly what is invisible, nor yet so far withheld 
from approach as to be unable to catch some faint glimpse of what it seeks to know. For such knowledge it 
attains in part by the touch of reason, in part from its very inability to discern it, finding that it is a sort of 
knowledge to know that what is sought transcends knowledge (for it has learned what is contrary to the 
Divine nature, as well as all that may fittingly be conjectured respecting it). Not that it has been able to 
gain full knowledge of that nature itself about which it reasons, but from the knowledge of those 
properties which are, or are not, inherent in it, this mind of man sees what alone can be seen, that that 
which is far removed from all evil, and is understood in all good, is altogether such as I should pronounce 
ineffable and incomprehensible by human reason. 


But although our great master has thus cleared away all unworthy notions respecting the Divine nature, 
and has urged and taught all that may be reverently and fittingly held concerning it, viz. that the First 
Cause is neither a corruptible thing, nor one brought into being by any birth, but that it is outside the 
range of every conception of the kind; and that from the negation of what is not inherent, and the 
affirmation of what may be with reverence conceived to be inherent therein, we may best apprehend what 
He is—nevertheless this vehement adversary of the truth opposes these teachings, and hopes with the 
sounding word “ungeneracy” to supply a clear definition of the essence of God. 


And yet it is plain to every one who has given any attention to the uses of words, that the word 
incorruption denotes by the privative particle that neither corruption nor birth appertains to God: just as 
many other words of like formation denote the absence of what is not inherent rather than the presence of 
what is; e.g. harmless, painless, guileless, undisturbed, passionless, sleepless, undiseased , impossible, 
unblamable, and the like. For all these terms are truly applicable to God, and furnish a sort of catalogue 
and muster of evil qualities from which God is separate. Yet the terms employed give no positive account 
of that to which they are applied. We learn from them what it is not; but what it is, the force of the words 
does not indicate. For if some one, wishing to describe the nature of man, were to say that it is not lifeless, 
not insentient, not winged, not four-footed, not amphibious, he would not indicate what it is: he would 
simply declare what it is not, and he would be no more making untrue statements respecting man than he 
would be positively defining his subject. In the same way, from the many things which are predicated of 
the Divine nature, we learn under what conditions we may conceive God as existing, but what He is 
essentially, such statements do not inform us. 


While, however, we strenuously avoid all concurrence with absurd notions in our thoughts of God, we 
allow ourselves in the use of many diverse appellations in regard to Him, adapting them to our point of 
view. For whereas no suitable word has been found to express the Divine nature, we address God by many 
names, each by some distinctive touch adding something fresh to our notions respecting Him,—thus 
seeking by variety of nomenclature to gain some glimmerings for the comprehension of what we seek. For 
when we question and examine ourselves as to what God is, we express our conclusions variously, as that 
He is that which presides over the system and working of the things that are, that His existence is without 
cause, while to all else He is the Cause of being; that He is that which has no generation or beginning, no 
corruption, no turning backward, no diminution of supremacy; that He is that in which evil finds no place, 
and from which no good is absent. 


And if any one would distinguish such notions by words, he would find it absolutely necessary to call that 
which admits of no changing to the worse unchanging and invariable, and to call the First Cause of all 
ungenerate, and that which admits not of corruption incorruptible; and that which ceases at no limit 
immortal and never failing; and that which presides over all Almighty. And so, framing names for all other 
Divine attributes in accordance with reverent conceptions of Him, we designate them now by one name, 
now by another, according to our varying lines of thought, as power, or strength, or goodness, or 
ungeneracy, or perpetuity. 


I say, then, that men have a right to such word-building, adapting their appellations to their subject, each 
man according to his judgment; and that there is no absurdity in this, such as our controversialist makes a 
pretence of, shuddering at it as at some gruesome hobgoblin, and that we are fully justified in allowing 
the use of such fresh applications of words in respect to all things that can be named, and to God Himself. 


For God is not an expression, neither hath He His essence in voice or utterance. But God is of Himself 
what also He is believed to be, but He is named, by those who call upon Him, not what He is essentially 
(for the nature of Him Who alone is is unspeakable), but He receives His appellations from what are 
believed to be His operations in regard to our life. To take an instance ready to our hand; when we speak 
of Him as God, we so call Him from regarding Him as overlooking and surveying all things, and seeing 
through the things that are hidden. But if His essence is prior to His works, and we understand His works 
by our senses, and express them in words as we are best able, why should we be afraid of calling things 
by words of later origin than themselves? For if we stay to interpret any of the attributes of God till we 
understand them, and we understand them only by what His works teach us, and if His power precedes its 
exercise, and depends on the will of God, while His will resides in the spontaneity of the Divine nature, 
are we not clearly taught that the words which represent things are of later origin than the things 
themselves, and that the words which are framed to express the operations of things are reflections of the 
things themselves? And that this is so, we are clearly taught by Holy Scripture, by the mouth of great 
David, when, as by certain peculiar and appropriate names, derived from his contemplation of the works 
of God, he thus speaks of the Divine nature: “The Lord is full of compassion and mercy, long-suffering, and 
of great goodness .” Now what do these words tell us? Do they indicate His operations, or His nature? No 
one will say that they indicate aught but His operations. At what time, then, after showing mercy and pity, 
did God acquire His name from their display? Was it before man’s life began? But who was there to be the 
object of pity? Was it, then, after sin entered into the world? But sin entered after man. The exercise, 
therefore, of pity, and the name itself, came after man. What then? will our adversary, wise as he is above 
the Prophets, convict David of error in applying names to God derived from his opportunities of knowing 
Him? or, in contending with him, will he use against him the pretence in his stately passage as out of a 
tragedy, saying that “he glories in the most blessed life of God with names drawn from human 
imagination, whereas it gloried in itself alone, long before men were born to imagine them”? The 
Psalmist’s advocate will readily admit that the Divine nature gloried in itself alone even before the 
existence of human imagination, but will contend that the human mind can speak only so much in respect 
of God as its capacity, instructed by His works, will allow. “For,” as saith the Wisdom of Solomon, “by the 
greatness and beauty of the creatures proportionably the Maker of them is seen .” 


But in applying such appellations to the Divine essence, “which passeth all understanding,” we do not 
seek to glory in it by the names we employ, but to guide our own selves by the aid of such terms towards 
the comprehension of the things which are hidden. “I said unto the Lord,” saith the Prophet, “Thou art my 
God, my goods are nothing unto Thee .” How then are we glorifying the most blessed life of God, as this 
man affirms, when (as saith the Prophet) “our goods are nothing unto Him”? Is it that he takes “call” to 
mean “glory in”? Yet those who employ the latter word rightly, and who have been trained to use words 
with propriety, tell us that the word “glory in” is never used of mere indication, but that that idea is 
expressed by such words as “to make known,” “to show,” “to indicate,” or some other of the kind, whereas 
the word for “glory in” means to be proud of, or delight in a thing, and the like. But he affirms that by 
employing names drawn from human imagination we “glory in” the blessed life. We hold, however, that to 
add any honour to the Divine nature, which is above all honour, is more than human infirmity can do. At 
the same time we do not deny that we endeavour, by words and names devised with due reverence, to 
give some notion of its attributes. And so, following studiously in the path of due reverence, we apprehend 
that the first cause is that which has its subsistence not from any cause superior to itself. Which view, if so 
be one accepts it as true, is praiseworthy for its truth alone. But if one should judge it to be superior to 
other aspects of the Divine nature, and so should say that God, exulting and rejoicing in this alone, glories 


nu 


in it, as of paramount excellence, one would find support only from the Muse by whom Eunomius is 
inspired, when he says, that “ungeneracy” glories in itself, that which, mark you, he calls God’s essence, 
and styles the blessed and Divine life. 


But let us hear how, “in the way most needed, and the form that preceded” (for with such rhymes he again 
gives us a taste of the flowers of style), let us hear, I say, how by such means he proposes to refute the 
opinion formed of him, and to keep in the dark the ignorance of those whom he has deluded. For I will use 
our dithyrambist’s own verbal inflections and phraseology. When, says he, we assert that words by which 
thought is expressed die as soon as they are uttered, we add that whether words are uttered or not, 
whether they are yet in existence or not, God was and is ungenerate. Let us learn, then, what connection 
there is between the conception or the formation of words, and the things which we signify by this or that 
mode of utterance. Accordingly, if God is ungenerate before the creation of man, we must esteem as of no 
account the words which indicate that thought, inasmuch as they are dispersed along with the sounds that 
express them, if such thought happen to be named after human notion. For to be, and to be called, are not 
convertible terms. But God is by His nature what He is, but He is called by us by such names as the 
poverty of our nature will allow us to make use of, which is incapable of enunciating thought except by 
means of voice and words. Accordingly, understanding Him to be without origin, we enunciate that 
thought by the term ungenerate. And what harm is it to Him Who indeed is, that He should be named by 
us aS we conceive Him to be? For His ungenerate existence is not the result of His being called 
ungenerate, but the name is the result of the existence. But this our acute friend fails to see, nor does he 
take a clear view of his own positions. For if he did, he would certainly have left off reviling those who 
framed the word ungeneracy to express the idea in their minds. For look at what he says, “Words so 
spoken perish as soon as they are spoken; but God both is and was ungenerate, both after the words were 
spoken and before. You see that the Supreme Being is what He is, before the creation of all things, 
whether silent or not, being what He is neither in greater nor in less degree; while the use of words and 
names was not devised till after the creation of man, endowed by God with the faculty of reason and 
speech.” 


If, then, the creation is of later date than its Creator, and man is the latest in the scale of creation, and if 
speech is a distinctive characteristic of man, and verbs and nouns are the component elements of speech, 
and ungeneracy is a noun, how is it that he does not understand that he is combating his own arguments? 
For we, on our side, say that by human thought and intelligence words have been devised expressive of 
things which they represent, and he, on his side, allows that those who employ speech are demonstrably 
later in point of time than the Divine life, and that the Divine nature is now, and ever has been, without 
generation. If, then, he allows the blessed life to be anterior to man (for to that point I return), and we do 
not deny man’s later creation, but contend that we have used forms of speech ever since we came into 
being and received the faculty of reason from our Maker, and if ungeneracy is a word expressive of a 
special idea, and every word is a part of human speech,—it follows that he who admits that the Divine 
nature was anterior to man must at the same time admit that the name invented by man to express that 
nature was itself later in being. For it was not likely that the use of speech should be exercised before the 
existence of creatures to use it, any more than that farming should be exercised before the existence of 
farmers, or navigation before that of navigators, or in fact any of the occupations of life before that of life 
itself. Why, then, does he contend with us, instead of following his premises to their legitimate conclusion? 


He says that God was what He is, before the creation of man. Nor do we deny it. For whatsoever we 
conceive of God existed before the creation of the world. But we maintain that it received its name after 
the namer came into being. For if we use words for this purpose, that they may supply us with teaching 
about the things which they signify, and it is ignorance alone that requires teaching, while the Divine 
Nature, as comprehending all knowledge, is above all teaching, it follows that names were invented to 
denote the Supreme Being, not for His sake, but for our own. For He did not attach the term ungeneracy 
to His nature in order that He Himself might be instructed. For He Who knoweth all things has no need of 
syllables and words to instruct Him as to His own nature and majesty. 


But that we might gain some sort of comprehension of what with reverence may be thought respecting 
Him, we have stamped our different ideas with certain words and syllables, labelling, as it were, our 
mental processes with verbal formulae to serve as characteristic notes and indications, with the object of 
giving a clear and simple declaration of our mental processes by means of words attached to, and 
expressive of, our ideas. Why, then, does he find fault with our contention that the term ungeneracy was 
devised to indicate the existence of God without origin or beginning, and that, independently of all 
exercise of speech, or silence, or thought, and before the very idea of creation, God was and remains 
ungenerate? If, indeed, any one should argue that God was not ungenerate till the name ungeneracy had 
been found, the man might be pardonable for writing as he has written, in contravention of such an 
absurdity. But if no one denies that He existed before speech and reason, whereas, while the form of 
words by which the meaning is expressed is said by us to have been devised by mental conception, the 
end and aim of his controversy with us is to show that the name is not of man’s device, but that it existed 
before our creation, though by whom it was spoken I do not know , what has the assertion that God 
existed ungenerately before all things, and the contention that mental conception is posterior to God, got 
to do with this aim of his? For that God is not a conception has been fully demonstrated, so that we may 
press him with the same sort of argument, and reply, so to say, in his own words, e.g. “It is utter folly to 


regard understanding as of earlier birth than those who exercise it”; or again, as he proceeds a little 
below, “Nor as though we intended this, i.e. to make men, the latest of God’s works of creation, anterior to 
the conceptions of their own understanding.” Great indeed would be the force of the argument, if any one 
of us, out of sheer folly and madness, should argue that God was a conception of the mind. But if this is 
not so, nor ever has been, (for who would go to such a pitch of folly as to assert that He Who alone is, and 
Who brought all else whatsoever into being, has no substantial existence of His own, and to make Him out 
to be a mere conception of a name?) why does he fight with shadows, contending with imaginary 
propositions? Is not the cause of this unreasonable litigiousness clear, that, feeling ashamed of the fallacy 
respecting ungeneracy with which his dupes have been deluded (since it has been proved that the word is 
very far removed from the Divine essence), he is deliberately shuffling up his arguments, shifting the 
controversy from words to things, so that by throwing all into confusion the unwary may more easily be 
seduced, by imagining that God has been described by us either as a conception, or as posterior in 
existence to the invention of human terminology; and thus, leaving our argument unrefuted, he is shifting 
his position to another quarter of the field? For our conclusion was, as I have said, that the term 
ungeneracy does not indicate the Divine nature, but is applicable to it as the result of a conception by 
which the fact that God subsists without prior cause is pointed at. But what they were for establishing was 
this: that the word was indicative of the Divine essence itself. Yet how has it been established that the 
word has this force? I suppose the handling of this question is in reserve in some other of his writings. But 
here he makes it his main object to show that God exists ungenerately, just as though some one were 
simply questioning him on such points as these—what view he held as to the term ungenerate, whether he 
thought it invented to show that the First Cause was without beginning and origin, or as declaring the 
Divine essence itself; and he, with much assumption of gravity and wisdom, were replying that he, for his 
part, had no doubt that God was the Maker of heaven and earth. How widely this method of proceeding 
differs from, and is unconnected with, his first contention, you may see, in the same way as you may see 
how little his fine description of his controversy with us is connected with the question at issue. For let us 
look at the matter in this wise. 


They say that God is ungenerate, and in this we agree. But that ungeneracy itself constitutes the Divine 
essence, here we take exception. For we maintain that this term is declarative of God’s ungenerate 
subsistence, but not that ungeneracy is God. But of what nature is his refutation? It is this: that before 
man’s creation God existed ungenerately. But what has this to do with the point which he promises to 
establish, that the term and its Subject are identical? For he lays it down that ungeneracy is the Divine 
essence. But what sort of a fulfilment of his promise is it, to show that God existed before beings capable 
of speech? What a wonderful, what an irresistible demonstration! what perfection of logical refinement! 
Who that has not been initiated in the mysteries of the awful craft may venture to look it in the face? Yet 
in particularizing the meanings of the term “conception,” he makes a solemn travesty of it. For, saith he, 
of words used to express a conception of the mind, some exist only in pronunciation, as for instance those 
which signify nonentity, while others have their peculiar meaning; and of these some have an amplifying 
force, as in the case of things colossal, others a diminishing, as in that of pigmies, others a multiplying, as 
in that of many-headed monsters, others a combinative, as in that of centaurs. After thus reducing the 
force of the term “conception” to its lowest value, our clever friend will allow it, you see, no further 
extension. He says that it is without sense and meaning, that it fancies the unnatural, either contracting 
or extending the limits of nature, or putting heterogeneous notions together, or juggling with strange and 
monstrous combinations. 


With such gibes at the term “conception,” he shows, to the best of his ability, that it is useless and 
unprofitable for the life of man. What, then, was the origin of our higher branches of learning, of 
geometry, arithmetic, the logical and physical sciences, of the inventions of mechanical art, of the marvels 
of measuring time by the brazen dial and the water-clock? What, again, of ontology, of the science of 
ideas, in short of all intellectual speculation as applied to great and sublime objects? What of agriculture, 
of navigation, and of the other pursuits of human life? how comes the sea to be a highway for man? how 
are things of the air brought into the service of things of the earth, wild things tamed, objects of terror 
brought into subjection, animals stronger than ourselves made obedient to the rein? Have not all these 
benefits to human life been achieved by conception? For, according to my account of it, conception is the 
method by which we discover things that are unknown, going on to further discoveries by means of what 
adjoins to and follows from our first perception with regard to the thing studied. For when we have 
formed some idea of what we seek to know, by adapting what follows to the first result of our discoveries 
we gradually conduct our inquiry to the end of our proposed research. 


But why enumerate the greater and more splendid results of this faculty? For every one who is not 
unfriendly to truth can see for himself that all else that Time has discovered for the service and benefit of 
human life, has been discovered by no other instrumentality than that of conception. And it seems to me, 
that any one who should judge this faculty more precious than any other with the exercise of which we are 
gifted in this life by Divine Providence would not be far mistaken in his judgment. And in saying this I am 
supported by Job’s teaching, where he represents God as answering His servant by the tempest and the 
clouds, saying both other things meet for Him to say, and that it is He Who hath set man over the arts, and 
given to woman her skill in weaving and embroidery . 


Now that He did not teach us such things by some visible operation, Himself presiding over the work, as 


we may see in matters of bodily teaching, no one would gainsay whose nature is not altogether animal and 
brutish. But still it has been said that our first knowledge of such arts is from Him, and, if such is the case, 
surely He Who endowed our nature with such a faculty of conceiving and finding out the objects of our 
investigation was Himself our Guide to the arts. And by the law of causation, whatever is discovered and 
established by conception must be ascribed to Him Who is the Author of that faculty. Thus human life 
invented the Art of Healing, but nevertheless he would be right who should assert that Art to be a gift 
from God. And whatever discovery has been made in human life, conducive to any useful purposes of 
peace or war, came to us from no other quarter but from an intelligence conceiving and discovering 
according to our several requirements; and that intelligence is a gift of God. It is to God, then, that we 
owe all that intelligence supplies to us. Nor do I deny the objection made by our adversaries, that lying 
wonders also are fabricated by this faculty. For their contention as to this makes for our own side in the 
argument. For we too assert that the science of opposites is the same, whether beneficial or the reverse; 
e.g. in the case of the arts of healing and navigation, and so on. For he who knows how to relieve the sick 
by drugs will also know, if indeed he were to turn his art to an evil purpose, how to mix some deleterious 
ingredient in the food of the healthy. And he who can steer a boat with its rudder into port can also steer 
it for the reef or the rock, if minded to destroy those on board. And the painter, with the same art by 
which he depicts the fairest form on his canvas, could give us an exact representation of the ugliest. So, 
too, the wrestling-master, by the experience which he has gained in anointing, can set a dislocated limb, 
or, should he wish to do so, dislocate a sound one. But why encumber our argument by multiplying 
instances? As in the above-mentioned cases no one would deny that he who has learned to practise an art 
for right purposes can also abuse it for wrong ones, so we Say that the faculty of thought and conception 
was implanted by God in human nature for good, but, with those who abuse it as an instrument of 
discovery, it frequently becomes the handmaid of pernicious inventions. But although it is thus possible 
for this faculty to give a plausible shape to what is false and unreal, it is none the less competent to 
investigate what actually and in very truth subsists, and its ability for the one must in fairness be 
regarded as an evidence of its ability for the other. 


For that one who proposes to himself to terrify or charm an audience should have plenty of conception to 
effect such a purpose, and should display to the spectators many-handed, many-headed, or fire-breathing 
monsters, or men enfolded in the coils of serpents, or that he should seem to increase their stature, or 
enlarge their natural proportions to a ridiculous extent, or that he should describe men metamorphosed 
into fountains and trees and birds, a kind of narrative which is not without its attraction for such as take 
pleasure in things of that sort;—all this, I say, is the clearest of demonstrations that it is possible to arrive 
at higher knowledge also by means of this inventive faculty. 


For it is not the case that, while the intelligence implanted in us by the Giver is fully competent to conjure 
up non-realities, it is endowed with no faculty at all for providing us with things that may profit us. But as 
the impulsive and elective faculty of the soul is established in our nature, to incite us to what is good and 
noble, though a man may also abuse it for what is evil, and no one can call the fact that the elective 
faculty sometimes inclines to evil a proof that it never inclines to what is good—so the bias of conception 
towards what is vain and unprofitable does not prove its inability for what is profitable, but, on the 
contrary, is a demonstration of its not being unserviceable for what is beneficial and necessary to the 
mind. For as, in the one case, it discovers means to produce pleasure or terror, so, in the other, it does not 
fail to find ways for getting at truth. Now one of the objects of inquiry was whether the First Cause, viz. 
God, exists without beginning, or whether His existence is dependent on some beginning. But perceiving, 
by the aid of thought, that that cannot be a First Cause which we conceive of as the consequence of 
another, we devised a word expressive of such a notion, and we say that He who is without anterior cause 
exists without origin, or, so to say, ungenerately. And Him Who so exists we call ungenerate and without 
origin, indicating, by that appellation, not what He is, but what He is not. 


But as far as possible to elucidate the idea, I will endeavour to illustrate it by a still plainer example. Let 
us suppose the inquiry to be about some tree, whether it is cultivated or wild. If the former, we call it 
planted, if the latter, not planted. And such a term exactly hits the truth, for the tree must needs be after 
this manner or that. And yet the word does not indicate the peculiar nature of the plant. From the term 
“not-planted” we learn that it is of spontaneous growth; but whether what is thus signified is a plane, ora 
vine, or some other such plant, the name applied to it does not inform us. 


This example being understood, it is time to go on to the thing which it illustrates. This much we 
comprehend, that the First Cause has His existence from no antecedent one. Accordingly, we call God 
ungenerate as existing ungenerately, reducing this notion of ungeneracy into verbal form. That He is 
without origin or beginning we show by the force of the term. But what that Being is which exists 
ungenerately, this appellation does not lead us to discern. Nor was it to be supposed that the processes of 
conception could avail to raise us above the limits of our nature, and open up the incomprehensible to our 
view, and enable us to compass the knowledge of that which no knowledge can approach . Nevertheless, 
our adversary storms at our Master, and tries to tear to pieces his teaching respecting the faculty of 
thought and conception, and derides what has been said, revelling as usual in the rattle of his jingling 
phraseology, and saying that he (Basil) shrinks from adducing evidence respecting those things of which 
he presumes to be the interpreter. For, quoting certain of the Master’s speculations on the faculty of 
conception, in which he shows that its exercise finds place, not only in reference to vain and trivial 


objects, but that it is competent to deal also with weightier matters, he, by means of his speculation about 
the corn, and seed, and other food (in Genesis), brings Basil into court with the charge, that his language 
is a following of pagan philosophy , and that he is circumscribing Divine Providence, as not allowing that 
words were given to things by God, and that he is fighting in the ranks of the Atheists, and taking arms 
against Providence, and that he admires the doctrines of the profane rather than the laws of God, and 
ascribes to them the palm of wisdom, not having observed in the earliest of the sacred records, that 
before the creation of man, the naming of fruit and seed are mentioned in Holy Writ. 


Such are his charges against us; not indeed his notions as expressed in his own phraseology, for we have 
made such alterations as were required to correct the ruggedness and harshness of his style. What, then, 
is our answer to this careful guardian of Divine Providence? He asserts that we are in error, because, 
while we do not deny man’s having been created a rational being by God, we ascribe the invention of 
words to the logical faculty implanted by God in man’s nature. And this is the bitterest of his accusations, 
whereby our teacher of righteousness is charged with deserting to the tenets of the Atheists, and is 
denounced as partaking with and supporting their lawless company, and indeed as guilty of all the most 
atrocious offences. Well, then, let this corrector of our blunders tell us, did God give names to the things 
which He created? For so says our new interpreter of the mysteries: “Before the creation of man God 
named germ, and herb, and grass, and seed, and tree, and the like, when by the word of His power He 
brought them severally into being.” If, then, he abides by the bare letter, and so far Judaizes, and has yet 
to learn that the Christian is a disciple not of the letter but of the Spirit (for the letter killeth, says the 
Apostle, but the Spirit giveth life ), and quotes to us the bare literal reading of the words as though God 
Himself pronounced them—if, I say, he believes this, that, after the similitude of men, God made use of 
fluency of speech, expressing His thoughts by voice and accent—if, I repeat, he believes this, he cannot 
reasonably deny what follows as its logical consequence. For our speech is uttered by the organs of 
speech, the windpipe, the tongue, the teeth, and the mouth, the inhalation of air from without and the 
breath from within working together to produce the utterance. For the windpipe, fitting into the throat 
like a flute, emits a sound from below; and the roof of the mouth, by reason of the void space above 
extending to the nostrils, like some musical instrument, gives volume from above to the voice. And the 
cheeks, too, are aids to speech, contracting and expanding in accordance with their structural 
arrangement, or propelling the voice through a narrow passage by various movements of the tongue, 
which it effects now with one part of itself now with another, giving hardness or softness to the sound 
which passes over it by contact with the teeth or with the palate. Again, the service of the lips contributes 
not a little to the result, affecting the voice by the variety of their distinctive movements, and helping to 
shape the words as they are uttered. 


If, then, God gives things their names as our new expositor of the Divine record assures us, naming germ, 
and grass, and tree, and fruit, He must of necessity have pronounced each of these words not otherwise 
than as it is pronounced; i.e. according to the composition of the syllables, some of which are sounded by 
the lips, others by the tongue, others by both. But if none of these words could be uttered, except by the 
operation of vocal organs producing each syllable and sound by some appropriate movement, he must of 
necessity ascribe the possession of such organs to God, and fashion the Divine Being according to the 
exigencies of speech. For each adaptation of the vocal organs must be in some form or other, and form is a 
bodily limitation. Further, we know very well that all bodies are composite, but where you see composition 
you see also dissolution, and dissolution, as the notion implies, is the same thing as destruction. This, 
then, is the upshot of our controversialist’s victory over us; to show us the God of his imagining whom he 
has fashioned by the name ungeneracy—speaking, indeed, that He may not lose His share in the invention 
of names, but provided with vocal organs with which to utter them, and not without bodily nature to 
enable Him to employ them (for you cannot conceive of formal utterance in the abstract apart from a 
body), and gradually going on to the congenital affections of the body—through the composite to 
dissolution, and so finding His end in destruction. 


Such is the nature of this new-fangled Deity, as deducible from the words of our new God-maker. But he 
takes his stand on the Scriptures, and maintains that Moses explicitly declares this, when he says, “God 
said,” adding His words, “Let there be light,” and, “Let there be a firmament,” and, “Let the waters be 
gathered together... and let the dry land appear,” and, “Let the earth bring forth,” and, “Let the waters 
bring forth,” and, whatsoever else is written in its order. Let us, then, examine the meaning of what is 
said. Who does not know, even if he be the merest simpleton, that there is a natural correlation between 
hearing and speech, and that, as it is impossible for hearing to discharge its function when no one is 
speaking, so speech is ineffectual unless directed to hearing? If, then, he means literally that “God said,” 
let him tell us also to what hearing His words were addressed. Does he mean that He said them to 
Himself? If so, the commands which He issues, He issues to Himself. Yet who will accept this 
interpretation, that God sits upon His throne prescribing what He Himself must do, and employing 
Himself as His minister to do His bidding? But even supposing one were to allow that it was not 
blasphemy to say this, who has any need of words and speech for himself, even though a man? For every 
one’s own mental action suffices him to produce choice and volition. But he will doubtless say that the 
Father held converse with the Son. But what need of vocal utterance for that? For it is a property of bodily 
nature to signify the thoughts of the heart by means of words, whence also written characters equivalent 
to speech were invented for the expression of thought. For we declare thought equally by speaking and by 
writing, but in the case of those who are not too far distant we reach their hearing by voice, but declare 


our mind to those who are at a distance by written characters; and in the case of those present with us, in 
proportion to their distance from us, we raise or lower the tones of our voice, and to those close by us we 
sometimes point out what they are to do simply by a nod; and such or such an expression of the eye is 
sufficient to convey our determination, or a movement of the hand is sufficient to signify our approval or 
disapproval of something going on. If, then, those who are encompassed by the body are able to make 
known the hidden working of their minds to their neighbours, even without voice, or speech, or 
correspondence by means of letters, and silence causes no hindrance to the despatch of business, can it 
be that in the case of the immaterial, and intangible, and, as Eunomius says, the Supreme and first Being, 
there is any need of words to indicate the thought of the Father and to make known His will to the Only- 
Begotten Son—words, which, as he himself says, are wont to perish as soon as they are uttered? No one, 
methinks, who has common sense will accept this as the truth, especially as all sound is poured forth into 
the air. For voice cannot be produced unless it takes consistence in air. Now, even they themselves must 
suppose some medium of communication between the speaker and him to whom he speaks. For if there 
were no such medium, how could the voice travel from the speaker to the hearer? What, then, will they 
say is the medium or interval by which they divide the Father from the Son? Between bodies, indeed, 
there is an interval of atmospheric space, differing in its nature from the nature of human bodies. But 
God, Who is intangible, and without form, and pure from all composition, in communicating His counsels 
with the Only-Begotten Son, Who is similarly, or rather in the same manner, immaterial and without body 
—if He made His communication by voice, what medium would He have had through which the word, 
transmitted as in a current, might reach the ears of the Only-Begotten? For we need hardly stop to 
consider that God is not separable into apprehensive faculties, as we are, whose perceptions separately 
apprehend their corresponding objects; e.g. sight apprehends what may be seen, hearing what may be 
heard, so that touch does not taste, and hearing has no perception of odours and flavours, but each 
confines itself to that function to which it was appointed by nature, holding itself insensible, as it were, to 
those with which it has no natural correspondence, and incapable of tasting the pleasure enjoyed by its 
neighbour sense. But with God it is otherwise. All in all, He is at once sight, and hearing, and knowledge; 
and there we stop, for it is not permitted us to ascribe the more animal perceptions to that refined nature. 
Still we take a very low view of God, and drag down the Divine to our own grovelling standard, if we 
suppose the Father speaking with His mouth, and the Son’s ear listening to His words. What, then, are we 
to suppose is the medium which conveys the Father’s voice to the hearing of the Son? It must be created 
or uncreate. But we may not call it created; for the Word was before the creation of the world: and beside 
the Divine nature there is nothing uncreate. If, therefore, there was no creation then, and the Word 
spoken of in the cosmogony was older than creation, will he, who maintains that speech and a voice are 
meant by “the Word,” suggest what medium existed between the Father and the Son, whereby those 
words and sounds were expressed? For if a medium exist, it must needs exist in a nature of its own, so as 
to differ in nature both from the Father and the Son. Being, then, something of necessity different, it 
divides the Father and the Son from each other, as though inserted between the two. What, then, could it 
be? Not created, for creation is younger than the Word. Generated we have learnt the Only-begotten (and 
Him alone) to be. Except the Father, none is ungenerate. Truth, therefore, obliges us to the conclusion 
that there is no medium between the Father and the Son. But where separation is not conceived of the 
closest connection is naturally implied. And what is so connected needs no medium for voice or speech. 
Now, by “connected,” I mean here what is in all respects inseparable. For in the case of a spiritual nature 
the term connection does not mean corporeal connection, but the union and blending of spiritual with 
spiritual through identity of will. Accordingly, there is no divergence of will between the Father and the 
Son, but the image of goodness is after the Archetype of all goodness and beauty, and as, if a man should 
look at himself in a glass (for it is perfectly allowable to explain the idea by corporeal illustrations), the 
copy will in all respects be conformed to the original, the shape of the man who is reflected being the 
cause of the shape on the glass, and the reflection making no spontaneous movement or inclination unless 
commenced by the original, but, if it move, moving along with it,—in like manner we maintain that our 
Lord, the Image of the invisible God, is immediately and inseparably one with the Father in every 
movement of His Will. If the Father will anything, the Son Who is in the Father knows the Father’s will, or 
rather He is Himself the Father’s will. For, if He has in Himself all that is the Father’s, there is nothing of 
the Father’s that He cannot have. If, then, He has all things that are the Father’s in Himself, or, say we 
rather, if He has the Father Himself, then, along with the Father and the things that are the Father’s, He 
must needs have in Himself the whole of the Father’s will. He needs not, therefore, to know the Father’s 
will by word, being Himself the Word of the Father, in the highest acceptation of the term. What, then, is 
the word that can be addressed to Him who is the Word indeed? And how can He Who is the Word indeed 
require a second word for instruction? 


But it may be said that the voice of the Father was addressed to the Holy Spirit. But neither does the Holy 
Spirit require instruction by speech, for being God, as saith the Apostle, He “searcheth all things, yea the 
deep things of God .” If, then, God utters any word, and all speech is directed to the ear, let those who 
maintain that God expresses Himself in the language of continuous discourse, inform us what audience He 
addressed. Himself He needs not address. The Son has no need of instruction by words. The Holy Ghost 
searcheth even the deep things of God. Creation did not yet exist. To whom, then, was God’s word 
addressed? 


But, says he, the record of Moses does not lie, and from it we learn that God spake. No! nor is great David 
of the number of those who lie, and he expressly says; “The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 


firmament showeth His handy work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge;” and after saying that the heavens and the firmament declare, and that day and that night 
showeth knowledge and speech, he adds to what he has said, that “there is neither speech nor language, 
and that their voices are not heard .” Yet how can such declaring and showing forth be other than words, 
and how is it that no voice addresses itself to the ear? Is the prophet contradicting himself, or is he stating 
an impossibility, when he speaks of words without sound, and declaration without language, and 
announcement without voice? or, is there not rather the very perfection of truth in his teaching, which 
tells us, in the words which I have quoted, that the declaration of the heavens, and the word shouted forth 
by the day, is no articulate voice nor language of the lips, but is a revelation of the power of God to those 
who are capable of hearing it, even though no voice be heard? 


What, then, do we think of this passage? For it may be that, if we understand it, we shall also understand 
the meaning of Moses. It often happens that Holy Scripture, to enable us more clearly to comprehend a 
matter to be revealed, makes use of a bodily illustration, as would seem to be the case in this passage 
from David, who teaches us by what he says that none of the things which are have their being from 
chance or accident, as some have imagined that our world and all that is therein was framed by fortuitous 
and undesigned combinations of first elements, and that no Providence penetrated the world. But we are 
taught that there is a cause of the system and government of the Universe, on Whom all nature depends, 
to Whom it owes its origin and cause, towards Whom it inclines and moves, and in Whom it abides. And 
since, as saith the Apostle, His eternal power and godhead are understood, being clearly seen through the 
creation of the world , therefore all creation and, before all, as saith the Scripture, the system of the 
heavens, declare the wisdom of the Creator in the skill displayed by His works. And this is what it seems 
to me that he is desirous to set forth, viz. the testimony of the things which do appear to the fact that the 
worlds were framed with wisdom and skill, and abide for ever by the power of Him who is the Ruler over 
all. The very heavens, he says, in displaying the wisdom of Him Who made them, all but shout aloud with a 
voice, and, though without voice, proclaim the wisdom of their Creator. For we can hear as it were words 
teaching us: “O men, when ye gaze upon us and behold our beauty and magnitude, and this ceaseless 
revolution, with its well-ordered and harmonious motion, working in the same direction and in the same 
manner, turn your thoughts to Him Who presides over our system, and, by aid of the beauty which you 
see, imagine to yourselves the beauty of the invisible Archetype. For in us there is nothing without its 
Lord, nothing that moves of its own proper motion: but all that appears, or that is conceivable in respect 
to us, depends on a Power Who is inscrutable and sublime.” This is not given in articulate speech, but by 
the things which are seen, and it instils into our minds the knowledge of Divine power more than if speech 
proclaimed it with a voice. As, then, the heavens declare, though they do not speak, and the firmament 
shows God’s handy-work, yet requires no voice for the purpose, and the day uttereth speech, though there 
is no speaking, and no one can say that Holy Scripture is in error—in like manner, since both Moses and 
David have one and the same Teacher, I mean the Holy Spirit, Who says that the fiat went before the 
creation, we are not told that God is the Creator of words, but of things made known to us by the 
signification of our words. For, lest we should suppose the creation to be without its Lord, and 
spontaneously originated, He says that it was created by the Divine Being, and that it is established in an 
orderly and connected system by Him. Now it would be a work of time to discuss the order of what Moses 
didactically records in his historical summary respecting the creation of the world. Or (if we did) each 
second passage would serve to prove more clearly the erroneous and futile character of our adversaries’ 
opinion. But whoever cares to do so may read what we have written on Genesis, and judge whether our 
teaching or theirs is the more reasonable. 


But to return to the matter in question. We assert that the words “He said” do not imply voice and words 
on the part of God; but the writer, in showing the power of God to be concurrent with His will, renders the 
idea more easy of apprehension. For since by the will of God all things were created, and it is the ordinary 
way of men to signify their will first of all by speech, and so to bring their work into harmony with their 
will, and the scriptural account of the Creation is the learner’s introduction, as it were, to the knowledge 
of God, representing to our minds the power of the Divine Being by objects more ready to our 
comprehension (for sensible apprehension is an aid to intellectual knowledge), on this account, Moses, by 
saying that God commanded all things to be, signifies to us the inciting power of His will, and by adding, 
“and it was so,” he shows that in the case of God there is no difference between will and performance; 
but, on the contrary, that though the purposing initiates God’s activity, the accomplishment keeps pace 
with the purpose, and that the two are to be considered together and at once, viz. the deliberate motion of 
the mind, and the power that effects its purpose. For the idea of the Divine purpose and action leaves no 
conceivable interval between them, but as light is produced along with the kindling of fire, at once coming 
out from it and shining forth along with it—in the same manner the existence of things created is an effect 
of the Divine will, but not posterior to it in time. 


For the case is different from that of men endowed by nature with practical ability, where you may look at 
capability and execution apart from each other. For example, we say of a man who possesses the art of 
shipbuilding, that he is always a shipbuilder in respect of his ability to build ships, but that he operates 
only when he displays his skill in working. It is otherwise with God; for all that we can conceive as in Him 
is entirely work and action, His will passing over immediately to its object. As, then, the mechanism of the 
heavens testifies to the glory of their Creator and confesses Him Who made them, and needs no voice for 
the purpose, so on the other hand any one who is acquainted with the Mosaic Scripture will see that God 


speaks of the world as His creation, having brought the whole into being by the fiat of His will, and that 
He needs no words to make known His mind. As, then, he who heard the heavens declaring the glory of 
God looked not for set speech on the occasion (for, to those who can understand it, the universe speaks 
through the things which are being done, without regard or care for verbal explanation), so, even if any 
one hears Moses telling how God gave order and arrangement to each several part of Creation by name, 
let him not suppose the prophet to speak falsely, nor degrade the contemplation of sublime verities by 
mean and grovelling notions, thus, as it were, reducing God to a mere human standard, and supposing 
that after the manner of men he directs His operations by the instrumentality of speech; but let His fiat 
mean His will only, and let the names of those created things denote the mere reality of their coming into 
being. And thus he will learn these two things from what is recorded: (1) That God made all things by His 
will, and (2) that without any trouble or difficulty the Divine Will became nature. 


But if any one would give a more sensuous interpretation to the words “God said,” as proving that 
articulate speech was His creation, by a parity of reason he must understand by the words “God saw,” that 
He did so by faculties of perception like our own, through the organs of vision; and so again by the words 
“The Lord heard me and had mercy upon me,” and again, “He smelled a sweet savour ,” and whatever 
other sensuous expressions are employed by Scripture in reference to head, or foot, or hand, or eyes, or 
fingers, or sandals, as appertaining to God, taking them, I say, in their plain literal acceptation, he will 
present to us an anthropomorphous deity, after the similitude of what is seen among ourselves. But if any 
one hearing that the heavens are the work of His fingers, that He has a strong hand, and a mighty arm, 
and eyes, and feet, and sandals, deduces from such words ideas worthy of God, and does not degrade the 
idea of His pure nature by carnal and sensuous imaginations, it will follow that on the one hand he will 
regard the verbal utterances as indications of the Divine will, but on the other he will not conceive of 
them as articulate sounds, but will reason thus; that the Creator of human reason has gifted us with 
speech proportionally to the capacity of our nature, so that we might be able thereby to signify the 
thoughts of our minds; but that, so far as the Divine nature differs from ours, so great will be the degree 
of difference between our notions respecting it and its own inherent majesty and godhead. And as our 
power compared with God’s, and our life with His life, is as nothing, and all else that is ours, compared 
with what is in Him, is “as nothing in comparison “ with Him, as saith the inspired Teaching, so also our 
word as compared with Him, Who is the Word indeed, is as nothing . For this word of yours was not in the 
beginning, but was created along with our nature, nor is it to be regarded as having any reality of its own, 
but, as our master (Basil) somewhere has said, it vanishes along with the sound of the voice, nor is any 
operation of the word discernible, but it has its subsistence in voice only, or in written characters. But the 
word of God is God Himself, the Word that was in the beginning and that abideth for ever, through Whom 
all things were and are, Who ruleth over all, and hath all power over the things in heaven and the things 
on earth, being Life, and Truth, and Righteousness, and Light, and all that is good, and upholding all 
things in being. Such, then, and so great being the word, as we understand it, of God, our opponent allows 
God, as some great thing, the power of language, made up of nouns, verbs, and conjunctions, not 
perceiving that, as He Who conferred practical powers on our nature is not spoken of as fabricating each 
of their several results, but, while He gave our nature its ability, it is by us that a house is constructed, or 
a bench, or a sword, or a plough, and whatsoever thing our life happens to be in need of, each of which 
things is our own work, although it may be ascribed to Him Who is the author of our being, and Who 
created our nature capable of every science,—so also our power of speech is the work of Him Who made 
our nature what it is, but the invention of each several term required to denote objects in hand is of our 
own devising. And this is proved by the fact that many terms in use are of a base and unseemly character, 
of which no man of sense would conceive God the inventor: so that, if certain of our familiar expressions 
are ascribed by Holy Scripture to God as the speaker, we should remember that the Holy Spirit is 
addressing us in language of our own, as e.g. in the history of the Acts we are told that each man received 
the teaching of the disciples in his own language wherein he was born, understanding the sense of the 
words by the language which he knew. And, that this is true, may be seen yet more clearly by a careful 
examination of the enactments of the Levitical law. For they make mention of pans, and cakes, and fine 
flour , and the like, in the mystic sacrifices, instilling wholesome doctrine under the veil of symbol and 
enigma. Mention, too, is made of certain measures then in use, such as ephah, and nebel , and hin, and 
the like. Are we, then, to suppose that God made these names and appellations, or that in the beginning 
He commanded them to be such, and to be so named, calling one kind of grain wheat, and its pith flour, 
and flat sweetmeats, whether heavy or light, cakes; and that He commanded a vessel of the kind in which 
a moist lump is boiled or baked to be called a pan, or that He spoke of a certain liquid measure by the 
name of hin or nebel, and measured dry produce by the homer? surely it is trifling and mere Jewish folly, 
far removed from the grandeur of Christian simplicity, to think that God, Who is the Most High and above 
every name and thought, Who by sole virtue of His will governs the world, which He brought into 
existence, and upholds it in being, should set Himself like some schoolmaster to settle the niceties of 
terminology. Rather let us say, that as we indicate to the deaf what we want them to do, by gestures and 
signs, not because we have no voice of our own, but because a verbal communication would be utterly 
useless to those who cannot hear, so, in as much as human nature is in a sense deaf and insensible to 
higher truths, we maintain that the grace of God at sundry times and in divers manners spake by the 
Prophets, ordering their voices conformably to our capacity and the modes of expression with which we 
are familiar, and that by such means it leads us, as with a guiding hand, to the knowledge of higher truths, 
not teaching us in terms proportioned to their inherent sublimity, (for how can the great be contained by 
the little?) but descending to the lower level of our limited comprehension. And as God, after giving 


must be “rejected after the first admonition,” on the ground that “he that is such is perverted, and 
committeth sin, as a self-condemned man.” Indeed, in almost every epistle, when enjoining on us (the 
duty) of avoiding false doctrines, he sharply condemns heresies. Of these the practical effects are false 
doctrines, called in Greek heresies, a word used in the sense of that choice which a man makes when he 
either teaches them (to others) or takes up with them (for himself). For this reason it is that he calls the 
heretic selfcondemned, because he has himself chosen that for which he is condemned. We, however, are 
not permitted to cherish any object after our own will, nor yet to make choice of that which another has 
introduced of his private fancy. In the Lord’s apostles we possess our authority; for even they did not of 
themselves choose to introduce anything, but faithfully delivered to the nations (of mankind) the doctrine 
which they had received from Christ. If, therefore, even “an angel from heaven should preach any other 
gospel” (than theirs), he would be called accursed by us. The Holy Ghost had even then foreseen that 
there would be in a certain virgin (called) Philumene an angel of deceit, “transformed into an angel of 
light,” by whose miracles and illusions Apelles was led (when) he introduced his new heresy. 


CHAPTER VII 


PAGAN PHILOSOPHY THE PARENT OF HERESIES. THE CONNECTION BETWEEN DEFLECTIONS FROM CHRISTIAN 
FAITH AND THE OLD SYSTEMS OF PAGAN PHILOSOPHY 


These are “the doctrines” of men and “of demons” produced for itching ears of the spirit of this world’s 
wisdom: this the Lord called “foolishness,” and “chose the foolish things of the world” to confound even 
philosophy itself. For (philosophy) it is which is the material of the world’s wisdom, the rash interpreter of 
the nature and the dispensation of God. Indeed heresies are themselves instigated by philosophy. From 
this source came the AEons, and I known not what infinite forms, and the trinity of man in the system of 
Valentinus, who was of Plato’s school. From the same source came Marcion’s better god, with all his 
tranquillity; he came of the Stoics. Then, again, the opinion that the soul dies is held by the Epicureans; 
while the denial of the restoration of the body is taken from the aggregate school of all the philosophers; 
also, when matter is made equal to God, then you have the teaching of Zeno; and when any doctrine is 
alleged touching a god of fire, then Heraclitus comes in. The same subject-matter is discussed over and 
over again by the heretics and the philosophers; the same arguments are involved. Whence comes evil? 
Why is it permitted? What is the origin of man? and in what way does he come? Besides the question 
which Valentinus has very lately proposed—Whence comes God? Which he settles with the answer: From 
enthymesis and ectroma. Unhappy Aristotle! who invented for these men dialectics, the art of building up 
and pulling down; an art so evasive in its propositions, so far-fetched in its conjectures, so harsh, in its 
arguments, so productive of contentions—embarrassing even to itself, retracting everything, and really 
treating of nothing! Whence spring those “fables and endless genealogies,” and “unprofitable questions,” 
and “words which spread like a cancer?” From all these, when the apostle would restrain us, he expressly 
names philosophy as that which he would have us be on our guard against. Writing to the Colossians, he 
says, “See that no one beguile you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, and 
contrary to the wisdom of the Holy Ghost.” He had been at Athens, and had in his interviews (with its 
philosophers) become acquainted with that human wisdom which pretends to know the truth, whilst it 
only corrupts it, and is itself divided into its own manifold heresies, by the variety of its mutually 
repugnant sects. What indeed has Athens to do with Jerusalem? What concord is there between the 
Academy and the Church? what between heretics and Christians? Our instruction comes from “the porch 
of Solomon,” who had himself taught that “the Lord should be sought in simplicity of heart.” Away with all 
attempts to produce a mottled Christianity of Stoic, Platonic, and dialectic composition! We want no 
curious disputation after possessing Christ Jesus, no inquisition after enjoying the gospel! With our faith, 
we desire no further belief. For this is our palmary faith, that there is nothing which we ought to believe 
besides. 


CHAPTER VIII 


CHRIST’S WORD, SEEK, AND YE SHALL FIND, NO WARRANT FOR HERETICAL DEVIATIONS FROM THE PAITH. ALL 
CHRIST’S WORDS TO THE JEWS ARE FOR US, NOT INDEED AS SPECIFIC COMMANDS, BUT AS PRINCIPLES TO BE 
APPLIED 


I come now to the point which (is urged both by our own brethren and by the heretics). Our brethren 
adduce it as a pretext for entering on curious inquiries, and the heretics insist on it for importing the 
scrupulosity (of their unbelief). It is written, they say, “Seek, and ye shall find.” Let us remember at what 
time the Lord said this. I think it was at the very outset of His teaching, when there was still a doubt felt 
by all whether He were the Christ, and when even Peter had not yet declared Him to be the Son of God, 
and John (Baptist) had actually ceased to feel assurance about Him. With good reason, therefore, was it 
then said, “Seek, and ye shall find,” when inquiry was still be to made of Him who was not yet become 
known. Besides, this was said in respect of the Jews. For it is to them that the whole matter of this reproof 
pertains, seeing that they had (a revelation) where they might seek Christ. 


“They have,” says He, “Moses and Elias,”—in other words, the law and the prophets, which preach Christ; 
as also in another place He says plainly, “Search the Scriptures, in which ye expect (to find) salvation; for 
they testify of me;” which will be the meaning of “Seek, and ye shall find.” For it is clear that the next 


animals their power of motion, no longer prescribes each step they take, for their nature, having once for 
all taken its beginning from the Creator, moves of itself, and makes its way, adapting its power of motion 
to its object from time to time (except in so far as it is said that a man’s steps are directed by the Lord), so 
our nature, having received from God the power of speech and utterance and of expressing the will by the 
voice, proceeds on its way through things, giving them distinctive names by varying inflections of sound; 
and these signs are the verbs and nouns which we use, and through which we signify the meaning of the 
things. And though the word “fruit” is made use of by Moses before the creation of fruit, and “seed” 
before that of seed, this does not disprove our assertion, nor is the sense of the lawgiver opposed to what 
we have said in respect to thought and conception. For that end of past husbandry which we speak of as 
fruit, and that beginning of future husbandry which we speak of as seed, this thing, I mean, underlying 
these names,—whether wheat or some other produce which is increased and multiplied by sowing—does 
not, he teaches us, grow spontaneously, but by the will of Him Who created them to grow with their 
peculiar power, so as to be the same fruit and to reproduce themselves as seed, and to support mankind 
with their increase. And by the Divine will the thing is produced, not the name, so that the substantial 
thing is the work of the Creator, but the distinguishing names of things, by which speech furnishes us with 
a clear and accurate description of them, are the work and the invention of man’s reasoning faculty, 
though the reasoning faculty itself and its nature are a work of God. And since all men are endowed with 
reason, differences of language will of necessity be found according to differences of country. But if any 
one maintain that light, or heaven, or earth, or seed were named after human fashion by God, he will 
certainly conclude that they were named in some special language. What that was, let him show. For he 
who knows the one thing will not, in all probability, be ignorant of the other. For at the river Jordan, after 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, and again in the hearing of the Jews, and at the Transfiguration, there 
came a voice from heaven, teaching men not only to regard the phenomenon as something more than a 
figure, but also to believe the beloved Son of God to be truly God. Now that voice was fashioned by God, 
suitably to the understanding of the hearers, in airy substance, and adapted to the language of the day, 
God, “who willeth that all men should be saved and come to the knowledge of the truth ,” having so 
articulated His words in the air with a view to the salvation of the hearers, as our Lord also saith to the 
Jews, when they thought it thundered because the sound took place in the air. “This voice came not 
because of Me, but for your sakes .” But before the creation of the world, inasmuch as there was no one to 
hear the word, and no bodily element capable of accentuating the articulate voice, how can he who says 
that God used words give any air of probability to his assertion? God Himself is without body, creation did 
not yet exist. Reason does not suffer us to conceive of anything material in respect to Him. They who 
might have been benefited by the hearing were not yet created. And if men were not yet in being, neither 
had any form of language been struck out in accordance with national peculiarities, by what arguments, 
then, can he who looks to the bare letter make good his assertion, that God spoke thus using human parts 
of speech? 


And the futility of such assertions may be seen also by this. For as the natures of the elements, which are 
the work of the Creator, appear alike to all, and there is no difference to human sense in men’s experience 
of fire, or air, or water, but the nature of each is one and unchanging, working in the same way, and 
suffering no modification from the differences of those who partake of it, so also the imposition of names, 
if applied to things by God, would have been the same for all. But, in point of fact, while the nature of 
things as constituted by God remains the same, the names which denote them are divided by so many 
differences of language, that it were no easy task even to calculate their number. 


And if any one cites the confusion of tongues that took place at the building of the tower, as contradicting 
what I have said, not even there is God spoken of as creating men’s languages, but as confounding the 
existing one , that all might not hear all. For when all lived together and were not as yet divided by 
various differences of race, the aggregate of men dwelt together with one language among them; but 
when by the Divine will it was decreed that all the earth should be replenished by mankind, then, their 
community of tongue being broken up, men were dispersed in various directions and adopted this and 
that form of speech and language, possessing a certain bond of union in similarity of tongue, not indeed 
disagreeing from others in their knowledge of things, but differing in the character of their names. For a 
stone or a stick does not seem one thing to one man and another to another, but the different peoples call 
them by different names. So that our position remains unshaken, that human language is the invention of 
the human mind or understanding. For from the beginning, as long as all men had the same language, we 
see from Holy Scripture that men received no teaching of God’s words, nor, when men were separated 
into various differences of language, did a Divine enactment prescribe how each man should talk. But 
God, willing that men should speak different languages, gave human nature full liberty to formulate 
arbitrary sounds, so as to render their meaning more intelligible. Accordingly, Moses, who lived many 
generations after the building of the tower, uses one of the subsequent languages in his historical 
narrative of the creation, and attributes certain words to God, relating these things in his own tongue in 
which he had been brought up, and with which he was familiar, not changing the names for God by 
foreign peculiarities and turns of speech, in order by the strangeness and novelty of the expressions to 
prove them the words of God Himself . 


But some who have carefully studied the Scriptures tell us that the Hebrew tongue is not even ancient like 
the others, but that along with other miracles this miracle was wrought in behalf of the Israelites, that 
after the Exodus from Egypt, the language was hastily improvised for the use of the nation. And there is a 


passage in the Prophet which confirms this. For he says, “when he came out of the land of Egypt he heard 
a strange language .” If, then, Moses was a Hebrew, and the language of the Hebrews was subsequent to 
the others, Moses, I say, who was born some thousands of years after the Creation of the world, and who 
relates the words of God in his own language—does he not clearly teach us that he does not attribute to 
God such a language of human fashion, but that he speaks as he does because it was impossible otherwise 
than in human language to express his meaning, though the words he uses have some Divine and 
profound significance? 


For to suppose that God used the Hebrew tongue, when there was no one to hear and understand such a 
language, methinks no reasonable being will consent. We read in the Acts that the Divine power divided 
itself into many languages for this purpose, that no one of alien tongue might lose his share of the benefit. 
But if God spoke in human language before the Creation, whom was He to benefit by using it? For that His 
speech should have some adaptation to the capacity of the hearers, with a view to their profit, no one 
would conceive to be unworthy of God’s love to man, for Paul the follower of Christ knew how to adapt his 
words suitably to the habits and disposition of his hearers, making himself milk for babes and strong meat 
for grown men . But where no object was to be gained by such use of language, to argue that God, as it 
were, declaimed such words by Himself, when there was no one in need of the information they would 
convey—such an idea, methinks, is at once both blasphemous and absurd. Neither, then, did God speak in 
the Hebrew language, nor did He express Himself according to any form in use among the Gentiles. But 
whatsoever of God’s words are recorded by Moses or the Prophets, are indications of the Divine will, 
flashing forth, now in one way, now in another, on the pure intellect of those holy men, according to the 
measure of the grace of which they were partakers. Moses, then, spoke his mother-tongue, and that in 
which he was educated. But he attributed these words to God, as I have said, repeatedly, on account of the 
childishness of those who were being brought to the knowledge of God, in order to give a clear 
representation of the Divine will, and to render his hearers more obedient, as being awed by the authority 
of the speaker. 


But this is denied by Eunomius, the author of all this contumely with which we are assailed, and the 
companion and adviser of this impious band. For, changing insolence into courtesy, I will present him with 
his own words. He maintains, in so many words, that he has the testimony of Moses himself to his 
assertion that men were endowed with the use of the things named, and of their names, by the Creator of 
nature, and that the naming of the things given was prior in time to the creation of those who should use 
them. Now, if he is in possession of some Moses of his own, from whom he has learned this wisdom, and, 
making this his base of operations, relies on such statements as these, viz. that God, as he himself says, 
lays down the laws of human speech, enacting that things shall be called in one way and not in another, 
let him trifle as much as he pleases, with his Moses in the background to support his assertions. But if 
there is only one Moses whose writings are the common source of instruction to those who are learned in 
the Divine Word, we will freely accept our condemnation if we find ourselves refuted by the law of that 
Moses. But where did he find this law respecting verbs and nouns? Let him produce it in the very words of 
the text. The account of the Creation, and the genealogy of the successive generations, and the history of 
certain events, and the complex system of legislation, and various regulations in regard to religious 
service and daily life, these are the chief heads of the writings of Moses. But, if he says that there was any 
legislative enactment in regard to words, let him point it out, and I will hold my tongue. But he cannot; 
for, if he could, he would not abandon the more striking evidences of the Deity, for such as can only 
procure him ridicule, and not credit, from men of sense. For to think it the essential point in piety to 
attribute the invention of words to God, Whose praise the whole world and the wonders that are therein 
are incompetent to celebrate—must it not be a proceeding of extreme folly so to neglect higher grounds of 
praise, and to magnify God on such as are purely human? His fiat preluded Creation, but it was recorded 
by Moses after human fashion, though Divinely issued. That will of God, then, which brought about the 
creation of the world by His Divine power, consisted, says our careful student of the Scriptures, in the 
teaching of words. And as though God had said, “Let there be a word,” or, “Let speech be created,” or, 
“Let this or that have such or such an appellation,” so, in advocacy of his trifling, he brings forward the 
fact that it was by the impulse of the Divine will that Creation took place. For with all his study and 
experience in the Scriptures he knows not even this, that the impulse of the mind is frequently spoken of 
in Scripture as a voice. And for this we have the evidence of Moses himself, whose meaning he frequently 
perverts, but whom on this point he simply ignores. For who is there, however slightly acquainted with the 
holy volume, who does not know this, that the people of Israel who had just escaped from Egypt were 
suddenly affrighted in the wilderness by the pursuit of the Egyptians, and when dangers encompassed 
them on all sides, and on one side the sea cut off their passage as by a wall, while the enemy barred their 
flight in the rear, the people coming together to the Prophet charged him with being the cause of their 
helpless condition? And when he comforted them in their abject terror, and roused them to courage, a 
voice came from God, addressing the Prophet by name, “Wherefore criest thou unto Me? “ And yet before 
this the narrative makes no mention of any utterance on the part of Moses. But the thought which the 
Prophet had lifted up to God is called a cry, though uttered in silence in the hidden thought of his heart. If, 
then, Moses cries, though without speaking, as witnessed by Him Who hears, those “groanings which 
cannot be uttered ,” is it strange that the Prophet, knowing the Divine will, so far as it was lawful for him 
to tell it and for us to hear it, revealed it by known and familiar words, describing God’s discourse after 
human fashion, not indeed expressed in words, but signified by the effects themselves? “In the 
beginning,” he says, “God created,” not the names of heaven and earth, but, “the heaven and the earth .” 


And again, “God said, Let there be light,” not the name Light: and having divided the light from the 
darkness, “God called,” he says, “the light Day, and the darkness He called Night.” 


On these passages it is probable that our opponents will take their stand. And I will agree for them with 
what is said, and will myself take advantage of their positions further on in our inquiry, in order that what 
we teach may be more firmly established, no point in controversy being left without due examination. 
“God called,” he says, “the firmament Heaven, and He called the dry land Earth, and the light Day, and 
the darkness He called Night.” How comes it, then, they will ask, when the Scripture admits that their 
appellations were given them by God, that you say that their names are the work of human invention? 
What, then, is our reply? We return to our plain statement, and we assert, that He Who brought all 
creation into being out of nothing is the Creator of things seen in substantial existence, not of 
unsubstantial words having no existence but in the sound of the voice and the lisp of the tongue. But 
things are named by the indication of the voice in conformity with the nature and qualities inherent in 
each, the names being adapted to the things according to the vernacular language of each several race. 


But since the nature of most things that are seen in Creation is not simple, so as to allow of all that they 
connote being comprehended in one word, as, for instance, in the case of fire, the element itself is one 
thing in its nature, while the word which denotes it is another (for fire itself possesses the qualities of 
shining, of burning, of drying and heating, and consuming whatever fuel it lays hold of, but the name is 
but a brief word of one syllable), on this account speech, which distinguishes the powers and qualities 
seen in fire, gives each of them a name of its own, as I have said before. And one cannot say that only a 
name has been given to fire when it is spoken of as bright, or consuming, or anything else that we observe 
it to be. For such words denote qualities physically inherent in it. So likewise, in the case of heaven and 
the firmament, though one nature is signified by each of these words, their difference represents one or 
other of its peculiar characteristics, in looking at which we learn one thing by the appellation “heaven,” 
and another by “firmament.” For when speech would define the limit of sensible creation, beyond which it 
is succeeded by the transmundane void apprehended by the mind alone, in contrast with the intangible 
and incorporeal and invisible, the beginning and the end of all material subsistences is called the 
firmament. And when we survey the environment of terrestrial things, we call that which encompasses all 
material nature, and which forms the boundary of all things visible, by the name of heaven. In the same 
manner with regard to earth and dry land, since all heavy and downward-tending nature was divided into 
these two elements, earth and water, the appellation “dry” defines to a certain extent its opposite, for 
earth is called dry in opposition to moist, since having thrown off, by Divine command, the water that 
overspread it, it appeared in its own character. But the name “earth” does not continue to express the 
signification of some one only of its qualities, but, by virtue of its meaning, it embraces all that the word 
connotes, e.g. hardness, density, weight, resistance, capability of supporting animal and vegetable life. 
Accordingly, the word “dry” was not changed by speech to the last name put upon it (for its new name did 
not make it cease to be called so), but while both the appellations remained, a peculiar signification 
attached itself to each, the one distinguishing it in nature and property from its opposite, the other 
embracing all its attributes collectively. And so in light and day, and again in night and darkness, we do 
not find a pronunciation of syllables created to suit them by the Maker of all things, but rather through 
these appellations we note the substance of the things which they signify. At the entrance of light, by the 
will of God the darkness that prevailed over the earliest creation is scattered. But the earth lying in the 
midst, and being upheld on all sides by its surrounding of different elements, as Job saith, “He hangeth 
the earth upon nothing ,” it was necessary when light travelled over one side and the earth obstructed it 
on the opposite by its own bulk, that a side of darkness should be left by the obscuration, and so, as the 
perpetual motion of the heavens cannot but carry along with it the darkness resulting from the 
obscuration, God ordained this revolution for a measure of duration of time. And that measure is day and 
night. For this reason Moses, according to his wisdom, in his historical elucidation of these matters, 
named the shadow resulting from the earth’s obstruction, a dividing of the light from the darkness, and 
the constant and measured alternation of light and darkness over the surface of the earth he called day 
and night. So that what was called light was not named day, but as “there was light,” and not the bare 
name of light, so the measure of time also was created and the name followed, not created by God in a 
sound of words, but because the very nature of the thing assumed this vocal notation. And as, if it had 
been plainly said by the Lawgiver that nothing that is seen or named is of spontaneous generation or 
unfashioned, but that it has its subsistence from God, we might have concluded of ourselves that God 
made the world and all its parts, and the order which is seen in them, and the faculty of distinguishing 
them, so also by what he says he leads us on to understand and believe that nothing which exists is 
without beginning. And with this view he describes the successive events of Creation in orderly method, 
enumerating them one after another. But it was impossible to represent them in language, except by 
expressing their signification by words that should indicate it. Since, then, it is written that God called the 
light day, it must be understood that God made the day from light, being something different, by the force 
of the term. For you cannot apply the same definition to “light” and “day,” but light is what we understand 
by the opposite of darkness, and day is the extent of the measure of the interval of light. In the same way 
you may regard night and darkness by the same difference of description, defining darkness as the 
negation of light, and calling night the extent of the encompassing darkness. Thus in every way our 
argument is confirmed, though not, perhaps, drawn out in strict logical form—showing that God is the 
Maker of things, not of empty words. For things have their names not for His sake but for ours. For as we 
cannot always have all things before our eyes, we take knowledge of some of the things that are present 


with us from time to time, and others we register in our memories. But it would be impossible to keep 
memory unconfused unless we had the notation of words to distinguish the things that are stored up in 
our minds from one another. But to God all things are present, nor does He need memory, all things being 
within the range of His penetrating vision. What need, then, in His case, of parts of speech, when His own 
wisdom and power embraces and holds the nature of all things distinct and unconfused? Wherefore all 
things that exist substantially are from God; but, for our guidance, all things that exist are provided with 
names to indicate them. And if any one say that such names were imposed by the arbitrary usage of 
mankind, he will be guilty of no offence against the scheme of Divine Providence. For we do not say that 
the nature of things was of human invention, but only their names. The Hebrew calls Heaven by one 
name, the Canaanite by another, but both of them understand it alike, being in no way led into error by 
the difference of the sounds that convey the idea of the object. But the over-cautious and timid will- 
worship of these clever folk, on whose authority he asserts that, if it were granted that words were given 
to things by men, men would be of higher authority than God, is proved to be unsubstantial even by the 
example which we find recorded of Moses. For who gave Moses his name? Was it not Pharaoh’s daughter 
who named him from what had happened ? For water is called Moses in the language of the Egyptians. 
Since, then, in consequence of the tyrant’s order, his parents had placed the babe in an ark and consigned 
it to the stream (for so some related concerning him), but by the will of God the ark was floated by the 
current and carried to the bank, and found by the princess, who happened just then to be taking the 
refreshment of the bath, as the child had been gained “from the water,” she is said to have given him his 
name as a memorial of the occurrence,—a name by which God Himself did not disdain to address His 
servant, nor did He deem it beneath Him to allow the name given by the foreign woman to remain the 
Prophet’s proper appellation. 


In like manner before him Jacob, having taken hold of his brother’s heel, was called a supplanter , from 
the attitude in which he came to the birth. For those who are learned in such matters tell us that such is 
the interpretation of the word “Jacob,” as translated into Greek. So, too, Pharez was so named by his 
nurse from the incident at his birth , yet no one on that account, like Eunomius, displayed any jealousy of 
his assuming an authority above that of God. Moreover the mothers of the patriarchs gave them their 
names, as Reuben, and Simeon, and Levi, and all those who came after them. And no one started up, like 
our new author, as patron of Divine providence, to forbid women to usurp Divine authority by the 
imposition of names. And what shall we say of other particulars in the sacred record, such as the “waters 
of strife,” and the “place of mourning,” and the “hill of the foreskins,” and the “valley of the cluster,” and 
the “field of blood,” and such-like names, of human imposing, but oftentimes recorded to have been 
uttered by the Person of God, from which we may learn that men may notify the meaning of things by 
words without presumption, and that the Divine nature does not depend on words for its evidence to 
itself? 


But I will pass over his other babblings against the truth, possessing as they do no force against our 
doctrines, for I deem it superfluous to linger any longer over such absurdities. For who can be so wanting 
in the more important subjects of thought as to waste energy on silly arguments, and to contend with men 
who speak of us as asserting that “man’s forethought is of superior weight and authority to God’s 
guardianship,” and that we “ascribe the carelessness which confuses the feebler minds to the providence 
of God”? These are the exact words of our calumniator. But I, for my part, think it equally as absurd to pay 
attention to remarks like that, as to occupy myself with old wives’ dreams. For to think of securing the 
dignity of rule and sovereignty to the Divine Being by a form of words, and to show the great power of 
God to be dependent upon this, and on the other hand to neglect Him and disregard the providence which 
belongs to Him, and to lay it to our reproach that men, having received from God the faculty of reason, 
make an arbitrary use of words to signify things—what is this but an old wife’s fable, or a drunkard’s 
dream? For the true power, and authority, and dominion, and sovereignty of God do not, we think, consist 
in syllables. Were it so, any and every inventor of words might claim equal honour with God. But the 
infinite ages, and the beauties of the universe, and the beams of the heavenly luminaries, and all the 
wonders of land and sea, and the angelic hosts and supra-mundane powers, and whatever else there is 
whose existence in the realm above is revealed to us under various figures by Holy Scripture—these are 
the things that bear witness to God’s power over all. Whereas, to attribute the invention of vocal sound to 
those who are naturally endowed with the faculty of speech, this involves no impiety towards Him Who 
gave them their voice. Nor indeed do we hold it to be a great thing to invent words significative of things. 
For the being to whom Holy Scripture in the history of the creation gave the name of “man “ (anthropos), 
a word of human devising, that same being Job calls “mortal “ (brotos), while of profane writers, some call 
him “human being” (phos), and others “articulate speaker” (merops)—to say nothing of other varieties of 
the name. Do we, then, elevate them to equal honour with God, because they also invented names 
equivalent to that of “man,” alike signifying their subject. But, as I have said before, let us leave this idle 
talk, and make no account of his string of revilings, in which he charges us with lying against the Divine 
oracles, and uttering slanders with effrontery even against God. 


To pass on, then, to what remains. He brings forward once more some of the Master’s words, to this 
effect: “And it is in precisely the same manner that we are taught by Holy Scripture the employment of a 
conception. Our Lord Jesus Christ, when declaring to men the nature of His Godhead, explains it by 
certain special characteristics, calling Himself the Door, the Bread, the Way, the Vine, the Shepherd, the 
Light.” Now I think it seemly to pass over his insolent remarks on these words (for it is thus that his 


rhetorical training has taught him to contend with his opponents), nor will I suffer myself to be disturbed 
by his ebullitions of childish folly. Let us, however, examine one pungent and “irresistible” argument 
which he puts forward for our refutation. Which of the sacred writers, he asks, gives evidence that these 
names were attributed to our Lord by a conception? But which of them, I reply, forbids it, deeming it a 
blasphemy to regard such names as the result of a conception? For if he maintains that its not being 
mentioned is a proof that it is forbidden, by a parity of reasoning he must admit that its not being 
forbidden is an argument that it is permitted. Is our Lord called by these names, or does Eunomius deny 
this also? If he does deny that these names are spoken of Christ, we have conquered without a battle. For 
what more signal victory could there be, than to prove our adversary to be fighting against God, by 
robbing the sacred words of the Gospel of their meaning? But if he admits that it is true that Christ is 
named by these names, let him say in what manner they may be applied without irreverence to the Only- 
begotten Son of God. Does he take “the stone” as indicative of His nature? Does he understand His 
essence under the figure of the Axe (not to encumber our argument by enumerating the rest)? None of 
these names represents the nature of the Only-begotten, or His Godhead, or the peculiar character of His 
essence. Nevertheless He is called by these names, and each appellation has its own special fitness. For 
we cannot, without irreverence, suppose anything in the words of God to be idle and unmeaning. Let him 
say, then, if he disallows these names as the result of a conception, how do they apply to Christ? For we on 
our part say this, that as our Lord provided for human life in various forms, each variety of His 
beneficence is suitably distinguished by His several names, His provident care and working on our behalf 
passing over into the mould of a name. And such a name is said by us to be arrived at by a conception. But 
if this is not agreeable to our opponents, let it be as each of them pleases. In his ignorance, however, of 
the figures of Scripture, our opponent contradicts what is said. For if he had learned the Divine names, he 
must have known that our Lord is called a Curse and Sin , and a Heifer , and a lion’s Whelp , and a Bear 
bereaved of her whelps , and a Leopard and such-like names, according to various modes of conception, 
by Holy Scripture, the sacred and inspired writers by such names, as by well-directed shafts, indicating 
the central point of the idea they had in view; even though these words, when taken in their literal and 
obvious signification, seem not above suspicion, but each single one of them, unless we allow it to be 
predicated of God by some process of conception, will not escape the taint of a blasphemous suggestion. 
But it would be a lengthy task to bring them forward, and elucidate in every case how, in the general idea, 
these words have been perverted out of their obvious meanings, and how it is only in connection with the 
conceptive faculty that the names of God can be reconciled with that reverence which is His due. 


But to return. Such names are used of our Lord, and no one familiar with the inspired Scriptures can deny 
the fact. What then? Does Eunomius affirm that the words are indicative of His nature itself? If so, he 
asserts that the Divine nature is multiform, and that the variety which it displays in what is signified by 
the names is very complex. For the meanings of the words Bread and Lion are not the same, nor those of 
Axe and Water , but to each of them we can assign a definition of its own, of which the others do not 
partake. They do not, therefore, signify nature or essence, yet no one will presume to say that this 
nomenclature is quite inappropriate and unmeaning. If, then, these words are given us, but not as 
indicative of essence, and every word given in Scripture is just and appropriate, how else can these 
appellations be fitly applied to the Only-begotten Son of God, except in connection with the faculty of 
conception? For it is clear that the Divine Being is spoken of under various names, according to the 
variety of His operations, so that we may think of Him in the aspect so named. What harm, then, is done 
to our reverential ideas of God by this mental operation, instituted with a view to our thinking upon the 
things done, and which we call conception, though if any one choose to call it by some other name, we 
shall make no objection. 


But, like a mighty wrestler, he will not relinquish his irresistible hold on us, and affirms in so many words, 
that “these names are the work of human thought and conception, and that, by the exercise of this 
operation of the mind by some, results are arrived at which no Apostle or Evangelist has taught.” And 
after this doughty onslaught he raises that sanctimonious voice of his, spitting out his foul abuse at us 
with a tongue well schooled to such language. “For,” says he, “to ascribe homonyms, drawn from analogy, 
to human thought and conception is the work of a mind that has lost all judicial sense, and that studies the 
words of the Lord with an enfeebled understanding and dishonest habit of thought.” Mercy on us! what a 
logical argument! how scientifically it proceeds to its conclusion! Who after this will dare to speak up for 
the cause of conception, when such a stench is poured forth from his mouth upon those who attempt 
speaking? I suppose, then, that we, who do attempt speaking, must forbear to examine his argument, for 
fear of his stirring up against us the cesspool of his abuse. And verily it is weak-minded to let ourselves be 
irritated by childish absurdities. We will therefore allow our insolent adversary full liberty to indulge in his 
method as he will. But we will return to the Master’s argument, that thence too we may muster 
reinforcements for the truth. Eunomius has been reminded of “analogy” and has perceived “the 
homonyms to be derived from it.” Now where or from whom did he learn these terms? Not from Moses, 
not from the Prophets and Apostles, not from the Evangelists. It is impossible that he should have learned 
them from the teaching of any Scripture. How came he, then, to use them? The very word which describes 
this or that signification of a thought as analogy, is it not the invention of the thinking faculty of him who 
utters it ? How is it, then, that he fails to perceive that he is using the views he fights against as his allies 
in the war? For he makes war against our principle of words being formed by the operation of conception, 
and would endeavour to establish, by the aid of words formed on that very principle, that it is unlawful to 
use them. “It is not,” says he, “the teaching of any of the sacred writers.” To whom, then, of the ancients 
do you yourself ascribe the term “ungenerate,” and its being predicated of the essence of God? or is it 
allowable for you, when you want to establish some of your impious conclusions, to coin and invent terms 
to your own liking; but if anything is said by some one else in contravention of your impiety, to deprive 
your adversary of similar licence? Great indeed would be the power you would assume if you could make 
good your claim to such authority as this, that what you refuse to others should be allowable to you alone, 
and that what you yourself presume to do by virtue of it, you should prevent others from doing. You 
condemn, as by an edict, the doctrine that these names were applied to Christ as a result of conception, 
because none of the sacred writers have declared that they ought so to be applied. How, then, can you lay 
down the law that the Divine essence should be denoted by the word “ungenerate”—a term which none of 
the sacred writers can be shown to have handed down to us? For if this is the test of the right use of 
words, that only such shall be employed as the inspired word of Scripture shall authorize, the word 
“ungenerate” must be erased from your own writings, since none of the sacred writers has sanctioned the 
expression. But perhaps you accept it by reason of the sense that resides in it. Well, we ourselves in the 
same way accept the term “conception” by reason of the sense that resides in it. Accordingly we will 
either exclude both from use, or neither, and whichever alternative be adopted, we are equally masters of 
the field. For if the term “ungenerate” be altogether suppressed, all our adversaries’ clamour against the 
truth is suppressed along with it, and a doctrine worthy of the Only-begotten Son of God will shine forth, 
inasmuch as logical opposition can furnish no name to detract from the majesty of the Lord. But if both be 
retained, in that case also the truth will prevail, and we along with it, when we have altered the word 
“ungeneracy” from the substance, into a conception, of the Deity. But so long as he does not exclude the 
term “ungenerate” from his own writings, let our modern Pharisee admonish himself not to behold the 
mote that is in our eye, before he has cast out the beam that is in his own. 


“But God,” he says, “gave the weakest of terrestrial things a share in the most honourable names, though 
not giving them an equal share of dignity, and to the highest He imparted the names of the lowest, though 
the natural inferiority of the latter was not transferred to the former along with their names.” We quote 
this in his very words. If they contain some deep and recondite meaning which has escaped us, let those 
inform us who see what is beyond our range of vision—initiated as they are by him in his esoteric and 
unspeakable mysteries. But if they admit of no interpretation beyond what is obvious, I scarcely know 
which of the two are more to be pitied, those who say such things or those who listen to them. To the 
weakest of terrestrial things, he says, God has given names in common with the most honourable, though 
not giving them an equal share of dignity. Let us examine what is meant by this. The weakest things, he 


says, are dignified with the bare name belonging to the honourable, their nature not corresponding with 
their name. And this he states to be the work of the God of truth—to dignify the worse nature with the 
worthier appellation! On the other hand, he says that God applies the less honourable names to things 
superior in their nature, the nature of the latter not being carried over to the former along with the 
appellation. But that the matter may be made plainer still, the absurdity shall be shown by actual 
instances. If any one should call a man who is esteemed for every virtue, intemperate; or, on the other 
hand, a man equally in disrepute for his vices, good and moral, would sensible people think him of sound 
mind, or one who had any regard for truth, reversing, as would be the case, the meanings of words, and 
giving them a non-natural signification? I for my part think not. He speaks, then, of things relating to God, 
out of all keeping with our common ideas and with the holy Scriptures. For in matters of ordinary life it is 
only those who are unsettled by drink or madness that go wrong in names, and use them out of their 
proper meaning, calling, it may be, a man a dog, or vice versa. But Holy Scripture is so far from 
sanctioning such confusion, that we may clearly hear the voice of prophecy lamenting it. “Woe unto him,” 
says Isaiah, “that calls darkness light, and light darkness, that calls bitter sweet, and sweet bitter .” Now 
what induces Eunomius to apply this absurdity to his God? Let those who are initiated in his mysteries say 
what they judge those weakest of terrestrial things to be, which God has dignified with most honourable 
appellations. The weakest of existing things are those animals whose generation takes place from the 
corruption of moist elements, as the most honourable are virtue, and holiness, and whatever else is 
pleasing in the sight of God. Are flies, then, and midges, and frogs, and whatever insects are generated 
from dung, dignified with the names of holiness and virtue, so as to be consecrated with honourable 
names, though not sharing in such high qualities, as saith Eunomius? But never as yet have we heard 
anything like this, that these weak things are called by high-sounding titles, or that what is great and 
honourable by nature is degraded by the name of any one of them. Noah was a righteous man, saith the 
Scripture, Abraham was faithful, Moses meek, Daniel wise, Joseph chaste, Job blameless, David perfect in 
patience. Let them say, then, whether all these had their names by contraries; or, to take the case of those 
who are unfavourably spoken of, as Nabal the Carmelite, and Pharaoh the Egyptian, and Abimelech the 
alien, and all those who are mentioned for their vices, whether they were dignified with honourable 
names by the voice of God. Not so! But God judges and distinguishes His creatures as they are in nature 
and truth, not by names contrary to them, but by such appropriate appellations as may give the clearest 
idea of their meaning. 


This it is that our strong-minded opponent, who accuses us of dishonesty, and charges us with being 
irrational in judgment,—this it is that he pretends to know of the Divine nature. These are the opinions 
that he puts forth respecting God, as though He mocked His creatures with names untrue to their 
meaning, bestowing on the weakest the most honourable appellations, and pouring contempt on the 
honourable by making them synonymous with the base. Now a virtuous man, if carried, even involuntarily, 
beyond the limits of truth, is overwhelmed with shame. Yet Eunomius thinks it no shame to God that He 
should seem to give a false colour to things by their appellations. Not such is the testimony of the 
Scriptures to the Divine nature. “God is long-suffering, and plenteous in mercy and truth,” says David . 
But how can He be a God of truth Who gives false names to things, and Who perverts the truth in the 
meanings of their names? Again, He is called by him a righteous Lord . Is it, then, a righteous thing to 
dignify things without honour by honourable names, and, while giving the bare name, to grudge the 
honour that it denotes? Such is the testimony of these Theologians to their new-fangled God. This is the 
end of their boasted dialectic cleverness, to display God Himself delighting in deceit, and not superior to 
the passion of jealousy. For surely it is no better than deceit not to name weak things, as they are in their 
true nature and worth, but to invest them with empty names, derived from superior things, not 
proportioning their value to their name; and it is no better than jealousy if, having it in His power to 
bestow the more honourable appellation on things to be named for some superiority, He grudged them the 
honour itself, as deeming the happiness of the weak a loss to Himself personally. But I should recommend 
all who are wise, even if the God of these Gnostics is by stress of logic shown to be of such a character, 
not to think thus of the true God, the Only-begotten, but to look at the truth of facts, giving each of them 
their due, and thence to deduce His name. “Come, ye blessed,” saith our Lord; and again, “Depart, ye 
cursed ,” not honouring him who deserves cursing with the name of “blessed,” nor, on the other hand, 
dismissing him who has treasured up for himself the blessing, along with the wicked. 


But what is our author’s meaning, and what is the object of this argument of his? For no one need imagine 
that, for lack of something to say, in order that he may seem to extend his discourse to the utmost, he has 
indulged in all this senseless twaddle. Its very senselessness is not without a meaning, and smacks of 
heresy. For to say that the most honourable names are applied to the weakest things, though not having 
by nature an equal apportionment of dignity, secretly paves the way, as it were, for the blasphemy to 
follow, that he may teach his disciples this; that although the Only-begotten is called God, and Wisdom, 
and Power, and Light, and the Truth, and the Judge, and the King, and God over all, and the great God, 
and the Prince of peace, and the Father of the world to come, and so forth, His honour is limited to the 
name. 


He does not, in fact, partake of that dignity which the meaning of those names indicates; and whereas 
wise Daniel, in setting right the Babylonians’ error of idolatry, that they should not worship the brazen 
image or the dragon, but reverence the name of God, which men in their folly had ascribed to them, 
clearly showed by what he did that the high and lofty name of God had no likeness to the reptile, or to the 


image of molten brass—this enemy of God exerts himself in his teaching to prove the very opposite of this 
in regard to the Only-begotten Son of God, exclaiming in the style which he affects, “Do not regard the 
names of which our Lord is a partaker, so as to infer His unspeakable and sublime nature. For many of the 
weakest things are likewise invested with names of honour, lofty indeed in sound, though their nature is 
not transformed so as to come up to the grandeur of their appellations.” Accordingly he says that inferior 
things receive their honour from God only so far as their names go, no equality of dignity accompanying 
their appellations. When, therefore, we have learned all the names of the Son that are of lofty 
signification, we must bear in mind that the honour which they imply is ascribed to Him only so far as the 
words go, but that, according to the system of nomenclature which they adopt, He does not partake of the 
dignity implied by the words. 


But in dwelling on such nonsense I fear that I am secretly gratifying our adversaries. For in setting the 
truth against their vain and empty words, I seem to myself to be wearing out the patience of my audience 
before we come to the brunt of the battle. These points, then, I will leave it to my more learned hearers to 
dispose of, and proceed with my task. Nor will I now notice a thing he has said, which, however, is closely 
connected with our inquiry; viz. that these things have been so arranged that human thought and 
conception can claim no authority over names. But who is there that maintains that what is not seen in its 
own subsistence has authority over anything? For only those creatures that are governed by their own 
deliberate will are capable of acting with authority. But thought and conception are an operation of the 
mind, which depends on the deliberate choice of those who speak, having no independent subsistence, but 
subsisting only in the force of the things said. But this, he says, belongs to God, the Creator of all things, 
who, by limitations and rules of relation, operation, and proportion, applies suitable appellations to each 
of the things named. But this either is sheer nonsense, or contradicts his previous assertions. For if he 
now professes that God affixes names suitable to their subjects, why does he argue, as we have seen that 
God bestows lofty names on things without honour, not allowing them a share in the dignity which their 
names indicate, and again, that He degrades things of a lofty nature by names without honour, their 
nature not being affected by the meanness of their appellations? But perhaps we are unfair to him in 
subjecting his senseless collocation of phrases to such accusations as these. For they are altogether alien 
to any sense (I do not mean only to a sense in keeping with reverence), and they will be found to be 
utterly devoid of reason by all who understand how to form an accurate judgment in such matters. Since, 
then, like the fish called the sea-lung, what we see appears to have bulk and volume, which turns out, 
however, to be only viscous matter disgusting to look at, and still more disgusting to handle, I shall pass 
over his remarks in silence, deeming that the best answer to his idle effusions. For it would be better that 
we should not inquire what law governs “operation,” and “proportion,” and “relation,” and who it is that 
prescribes laws to God in respect to rules and modes of proportion and relation, than that, by busying 
ourselves in such matters, we should nauseate our hearers, and digress from more important matters of 


inquiry. 


But I fear that all we shall find in the discourse of Eunomius will turn out to be mere tumours and sea 
lungs, so that what has been said must necessarily close our argument, as his writings will supply no 
material to work on. For as a smoke or a mist makes the air in which it resides heavy and thick, and 
incapacitates the eye for the discharge of its natural function, yet does not form itself into so dense a body 
that he who will may grasp and hold it in his palms, and offer resistance to its stroke, so if one should say 
the same of his pompous piece of writing, the comparison would not be untrue. Much nonsense is worked 
up in his tumid and viscous discourse, and to one not gifted with over-much discernment, like a mist to 
one viewing it from afar, it seems to have some substance and shape, but if you come up to it and 
scrutinize what is said, the theories slip from your hold like smoke, and vanish into nothing, nor have they 
any solidity or resistance to oppose to the stroke of your argument. It is difficult, therefore, to know what 
to do. For to those who like to complain either alternative will seem objectionable; whether, leaping over 
his empty wordiness, as over a ravine, we direct the course of our argument to the level and open country, 
against those points which seem to have any strength against the truth, or form our absurd battle along 
the whole line of his inanities. For in the latter case, to those who do not love hard work, our labour, 
extending over some thousands of lines to no useful purpose, will be wearisome and unprofitable. But if 
we attack those points only which seem to have some force against the truth, we shall give occasion to our 
adversaries to accuse us of passing over arguments of theirs which we are unable to refute. Since, then, 
two courses are open to us, either to take all their arguments seriatim, or to run through those only which 
are more important—the one course tedious to our hearers, the other liable to be suspected by our 
assailants—I think it best to take a middle course, and so, as far as possible, to avoid censure on either 
hand. What, then, is our method? After clearing his vain productions, as well as we can, of the rubbish 
they have accumulated, we will summarily run through the main points of his argument in such a way as 
neither to plunge needlessly into the profundities of his nonsense, nor to leave any of his statements 
unexamined. Now his whole treatise is an ambitious attempt to show that God speaks after the manner of 
men, and that the Creator of all things gives them suitable names, indicative of the things themselves. 
And, therefore, opposing himself to him who contended that such names are given by that rational nature 
which we have received from God, he accuses him of error, and of desertion from his fundamental 
proposition: and having brought this charge against him, he uses the following arguments in support of 
his position. 


Basil, he says, asserts that after we have obtained our first idea of a thing, the more minute and accurate 


investigation of the thing under consideration is called conception. And Eunomius disproves this, as he 
thinks, by the following argument, that where this first, and this second notion, i.e. one more minute and 
accurate than the other, are not found, the operation which we call thought and conception does not find 
place. Here, however, he will be convicted of dishonesty by all who have ears to hear. For it was not of all 
thought and conception that our master (Basil) laid down this definition, but, after making a special 
subdivision of the objects of thought and conception (not to encumber the question with too many words), 
and having made this part clear, he left men of sense to reason out the whole from the part for 
themselves. And as, if any one should say that we get our definition of an animal from considering a 
number of animals of different species, he could not be convicted of missing the truth in making man an 
instance in point, nor would there be any need to correct him as deviating from the fact, unless he should 
give the same definition of a winged, or four-footed, or aquatic animal as of a man, so, when the points of 
view from which we may consider this conception are so many and various, it is no refutation of Basil’s 
statement to say that it is improperly so called in one case because there is another species. Accordingly, 
even if another species come under consideration, it by no means follows that the one previously given is 
erroneously so called. Now if, says he, one of the Apostles or Prophets could be shown to have used these 
names of Christ, the falsehood would have something for its encouragement. To what industrious study of 
the word of God on the part of our opponent do not these words bear testimony! None of the Prophets or 
Apostles has spoken of our Lord as Bread, or a Stone, or a Fountain, or an Axe, or Light, or a Shepherd! 
What, then, saith David, and of whom? “The Lord shepherds me.” “Thou Who shepherdest Israel, give ear 
.” What difference does it make whether He is spoken of as shepherding, or as a Shepherd? And again, 
“With Thee is the Well of life .” Does he deny that our Lord is called a “Well”? And again, “The Stone 
which the builders rejected .” And John, too,—where, representing our Lord’s power to uproot evil under 
the name of an axe, he says, “And now also the Axe is laid to the root of the trees “—is he not a weighty 
and credible witness to the truth of our words? 


And Moses, seeing God in the light, and John calling Him the true Light , and in the same way Paul, when 
our Lord first appeared to him, and a Light shone round about him, and afterwards when he heard the 
words of the Light saying, “I am Jesus, Whom thou persecutest ,”—is he not a competent witness? And as 
regards the name “Bread,” let him read the Gospel and see how the bread given by Moses, and supplied 
to Israel from heaven, was taken by our Lord as a type of Himself: “For Moses gave you not that Bread, 
but My Father giveth you the true Bread (meaning Himself) which cometh down from heaven and giveth 
life unto the world .” But this genuine hearer of the law says that none of the Prophets or Apostles has 
applied these names to Christ. What shall we say, then, of what follows? “Even if our Lord Himself adopts 
them, yet, since in the Saviour’s names there is no first or second, none more minute or accurate than 
another, for He knows them all at once with equal accuracy, it is not possible to accommodate his (Basil’s) 
account of the operation of conception to any of His names.” 


I have deluged my discourse with much nonsense of his, but I trust my hearers will pardon me for not 
leaving unnoticed even the most glaring of his inanities; not that we take pleasure in our author’s 
indecorum, (for what advantage can we derive from the refutation of our adversaries’ folly?) but that truth 
may be advanced by confirmation from whatever quarter. “Since,” says he, “our Lord applies these 
appellations to Himself, not deeming any one of them first, or second, or more minute and accurate than 
the rest, you cannot say that these names are the result of conception.” Why, he has forgotten his own 
object! How comes he by the knowledge of the words against which he declares war? Our master and 
guide had made mention of an example familiar to all, in illustration of the doctrine of conception, and 
having explained his meaning by lower illustrations, he lifts the consideration of the question to higher 
things. He had said that the word “corn,” regarded by itself, is one thing only as to substance, but that, as 
to the various properties we see in it, it varies its appellations, being called seed, and fruit, and food, and 
the like. Similarly, says he, our Lord is in respect to Himself what He is essentially, but when named 
according to the differences of His operations, He has not one appellation in all cases, but takes a 
different name according to each notion produced in us from the operation. How, then, does what he says 
disprove our theory that it is possible for many appellations to be attached with propriety, according to 
the diversity of His operations, and His relation to their effects, to the Son of God, though one in respect 
of the underlying force, even as corn, though one, has various names apportioned to it, according to the 
point of view from which we regard it? How, then, can what is said be overthrown by our saying that 
Christ used all these names of Himself? For the question was not, who ascribed them, but about the 
meaning of the names, whether they denote essence, or whether they are derived from His operations by 
the process of conception. But our shrewd and strong-minded opponent, overturning our theory of 
conception, which declares that it is possible to find many appellations for one and the same subject, 
according to the significances of its operations, attacks us vigorously, asserting that such names were not 
given to our Lord by another. But what has this to do with the case in point? Since these names are used 
by our Lord, will he not allow that they are names, or appellations, or words expressive of ideas? For if he 
will not admit them to be names, then, in doing away with the appellations, he does away at the same time 
with the conception. But if he does not deny that these words are names, what harm can he do to our 
doctrine of conception by showing that such titles were given to our Lord, not by some one else, but by 
Himself? For what was said was this, that, as in the instance of corn, our Lord, though substantively One, 
bears epithets suitable to His operations. And as it is admitted that corn has its names by virtue of our 
conception of its associations, it was shown that these terms significative of our Lord are not of His 
essence, but are formed by the method of conception in our minds respecting Him. But our antagonist 


studiously avoids attacking these positions, and maintains that our Lord received these names from 
Himself, in the same way as, if one sought for the true interpretation of the name “Isaac,” whether it 
means laughter , as some say, or something else, one of Eunomius’ way of thinking should confidently 
reply that the name was given to him as a child by his mother: but that, one might say, was not the 
question, i.e. by whom the name was given, but what does it mean when translated into our language? 
And this being the point of the inquiry, whether our Lord’s various appellations were the result of 
conception, instead of being indicative of His essence, he who thus seeks to demonstrate that they are not 
so derived because they are used by our Lord Himself,—how can he be numbered among men of sense, 
warring as he does against the truth, and equipping himself with such alliances for the war as serve to 
show the superior strength of his enemy? 


Then going farther, as if his object were thus far attained, he takes up other charges against us, more 
difficult, as he thinks, to deal with than the former, and with many preliminary groans and attempts to 
prejudice his hearers against us, and to whet their appetite for his address, accusing us withal of seeking 
to establish doctrines savouring of blasphemy, and of ascribing to our own conception names assigned by 
God (though he nowhere mentions what assignment he refers to, nor when and where it took place), and, 
further, of throwing everything into confusion, and identifying the essence of the Only-begotten with his 
operation, without arguing the matter, or showing how we prove the identity of the essence and the 
operation, he winds up with the same list of charges, as follows: “And now, passing beyond this, he (Basil) 
asperses even the Most High with the vilest blasphemies, using at the same time broken language, and 
illustrations wide of the mark.” Now prior to inquiry, I should like to be told what our language is 
“broken” from, and what mark it is “wide of”; not that I want to know, except to show the confusion and 
obscurity of his address, which he dins into the ears of the old wives among our men, pluming himself on 
his nice phrases, which he mouths out to the admirers of such things, ignorant, as it would seem, that in 
the judgment of educated men this address of his will serve only as a memorial of his own infamy. 


But all this is beside our purpose. Would that our charges against him were limited to this, and that he 
could be thought to err only in his delivery, and not in matters of faith; since it would have been of 
comparatively little importance to him to be praised or blamed for expressing himself in one style or 
another. But however that may be, the sequel of his charges against us contains this in addition: 
“Considering the case of corn (he says), and of our Lord, after exercising his conceptions in various ways 
upon them, he declares that even in like manner the most holy essence of God admits of the same variety 
of conception.” This is the gravest of his accusations, and it is in prosecuting this that he rehearses those 
heavy invectives of his, charging what we have said with blasphemy, absurdity, and so forth. What, then, is 
the proof of our blasphemy? “He has mentioned” (says Eunomius) “certain well-known facts about corn,— 
perceiving how it grows, and how when ripe it affords food, growing, multiplying, and being dispensed by 
certain forces of nature—and, having mentioned these, he adds that it is only reasonable to suppose that 
the Only-begotten Son also admits of different modes of being conceived of , by reason of certain 
differences of operation, certain analogies, proportions, and relations. For he uses these terms respecting 
Him to satiety. And is it not absurd, or rather blasphemous, to compare the Ungenerate with such objects 
as these?”—What objects? Why, corn, and God the Only-begotten! You see his artfulness. He would show 
that insignificant corn and God the Only-begotten are equally removed from the dignity of the 
Ungenerate. And to show that we are not treating his words unfairly, we may learn his meaning from the 
very words he has written. “For,” he asks, “is it not absurd, or rather blasphemous, to compare the 
Ungenerate with these?” And in thus speaking, he instances the case of corn and of our Lord as on a level 
in point of dignity, thinking it equally absurd to compare God with either. Now every one knows that 
things equally distant from a given object are possessed of equality as regards each other, so that 
according to our wise theologian the Maker of the worlds, Who holds all nature in His hand, is shown to 
be on a par with the most insignificant seed, since He and corn to the same degree fall short of 
comparison with God. To such a pitch of blasphemy has he come! 


But it is time to examine the argument that leads to this profanity, and see how, as regards itself, it is 
logically connected with his whole discourse. For after saying that it is absurd to compare God with corn 
and with Christ, he says of God that He is not, like them, subject to change; but in respect to the Only- 
begotten, keeping silence on the question whether He too is not subject to change, and thereby clearly 
suggesting that He is of lower dignity, in that we cannot compare Him, any more than we can compare 
corn, with God, he breaks off his discourse without using any argument to prove that the Son of God 
cannot be compared with the Father, as though our knowledge of the grain were sufficient to establish the 
inferiority of the Son in comparison with the Father. But he discourses of the indestructibility of the 
Father, as not in actuality attaching to the Son. But if the True Life is an actuality, actuating itself, and if to 
live everlastingly means the same thing as never to be dissolved in destruction, I for myself do not as yet 
assent to his argument, but will reserve myself for a more proper occasion. That, however, there is but 
one single notion in indestructibility , considered in reference to the Father and to the Son alike, and that 
the indestructibility of the Father differs in no respect from that of the Son, no difference as to 
indestructibility being observable either in remission and intension, or in any other phase of the process 
of destruction, this, I say, it is seasonable both now and at all times to assert, so as to preclude the 
doctrine that in respect of indestructibility the Son has no communion with the Father. For as this 
indestructibility is understood in respect of the Father, so also it is not to be disputed in respect of the 
Son. For to be incapable of dissolution means nearly, or rather precisely, the same thing in regard to 


words also apply to the Jews: “Knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” The Jews had formerly been in 
covenant with God; but being afterwards cast off on account of their sins, they began to be without God. 
The Gentiles, on the contrary, had never been in covenant with God; they were only as “a drop from a 
bucket,” and “as dust from the threshing floor,” and were ever outside the door. Now, how shall he who 
was always outside knock at the place where he never was? What door does he know of, when he has 
passed through none, either by entrance or ejection? Is it not rather he who is aware that he once lived 
within and was thrust out, that (probably) found the door and knocked thereat? In like manner, “Ask, and 
ye shall receive,” is suitably said to one who was aware from whom he ought to ask,—by whom also some 
promise had been given; that is to say, “the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob.” Now, the Gentiles 
knew nothing either of Him, or of any of His promises. Therefore it was to Israel that he spake when He 
said, “I am not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” Not yet had He “cast to the dogs the 
children’s bread;” not yet did He charge them to “go into the way of the Gentiles.” It is only at the last 
that He instructs them to “go and teach all nations, and baptize them,” when they were so soon to receive 
“the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, who should guide them into all the truth.” And this, too, makes towards 
the same conclusion. If the apostles, who were ordained to be teachers to the Gentiles, were themselves 
to have the Comforter for their teacher, far more needless was it to say to us, “Seek, and ye shall find,” to 
whom was to come, without research, our instruction by the apostles, and to the apostles themselves by 
the Holy Ghost. All the Lord’s sayings, indeed, are set forth for all men; through the ears of the Jews have 
they passed on to us. Still most of them were addressed to Jewish persons; they therefore did not 
constitute instruction properly designed for ourselves, but rather an example. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE RESEARCH AFTER DEFINITE TRUTH ENJOINED ON US. WHEN WE HAVE DISCOVERED THIS, WE SHOULD BE 
CONTENT 


I now purposely relinquish this ground of argument. Let it be granted, that the words, “Seek, and ye shall 
find,” were addressed to all men (equally). Yet even here one’s aim is carefully to determine the sense of 
the words consistently with (that reason), which is the guiding principle in all interpretation. (Now) no 
divine saying is so unconnected and diffuse, that its words only are to be insisted on, and their connection 
left undetermined. But at the outset I lay down (this position) that there is some one, and therefore 
definite, thing taught by Christ, which the Gentiles are by all means bound to believe, and for that 
purpose to “seek,” in order that they may be able, when they have “found” it, to believe. However, there 
can be no indefinite seeking for that which has been taught as one only definite thing. You must “seek” 
until you “find,” and believe when you have found; nor have you anything further to do but to keep what 
you have believed provided you believe this besides, that nothing else is to be believed, and therefore 
nothing else is to be sought, after you have found and believed what has been taught by Him who charges 
you to seek no other thing than that which He has taught. When, indeed, any man doubts about this, proof 
will be forthcoming, that we have in our possession that which was taught by Christ. Meanwhile, such is 
my confidence in our proof, that I anticipate it, in the shape of an admonition to certain persons, not “to 
seek” anything beyond what they have believed—that this is what they ought to have sought, how to avoid 
interpreting, “Seek, and ye shall find,” without regard to the rule of reason. 


CHAPTER X 


ONE HAS SUCCEEDED IN FINDING DEFINITE TRUTH, WHEN HE BELIEVES. HERETICAL WITS ARE ALWAYS 
OFFERING MANY THINGS FOR VAIN DISCUSSION, BUT WE ARE NOT TO BE ALWAYS SEEKING 


Now the reason of this saying is comprised in three points: in the matter, in the time, in the limit. In the 
matter, so that you must consider what it is you have to seek; in the time, when you have to seek; in the 
limit, how long. What you have “to seek,” then, is that which Christ has taught, (and you must go on 
seeking) of course for such time as you fail to find,—until indeed you find it. But you have succeeded in 
finding when you have believed. For you would not have believed if you had not found; as neither would 
you have sought except with a view to find. Your object, therefore, in seeking was to find; and your object 
in finding was to believe. All further delay for seeking and finding you have prevented by believing. The 
very fruit of your seeking has determined for you this limit. This boundary has He set for you Himself, who 
is unwilling that you should believe anything else than what He has taught, or, therefore, even seek for it. 
If, however, because so many other things have been taught by one and another, we are on that account 
bound to go on seeking, so long as we are able to find anything, we must (at that rate) be ever seeking, 
and never believe anything at all. For where shall be the end of seeking? where the stop in believing? 
where the completion in finding? (Shall it be) with Marcion? But even Valentinus proposes (to us the) 
maxim, “Seek, and ye shall find.” (Then shall it be) with Valentinus? Well, but Apelles, too, will assail me 
with the same quotation; Hebion also, and Simon, and all in turn, have no other argument wherewithal to 
entice me, and draw me over to their side. Thus I shall be nowhere, and still be encountering (that 
challenge), “Seek, and ye shall find,” precisely as if I had no resting-place; as if (indeed) I had never found 
that which Christ has taught—that which ought to be sought, that which must needs be believed. 


whatever subject it is attributed to. What, then, induces him to assert, that only to the Ungenerate Deity 
does it belong to have this indestructibility not attaching to Him by reason of any energy, as though he 
would thereby show a difference between the Father and the Son? For if he supposes his own created God 
destructible, he well shows the essential divergence of natures by the difference between the destructible 
and the indestructible. But if neither is subject to destruction,—and no degrees are to be found in pure 
indestructibility,—how does he show that the Father cannot be compared with the Only-begotten Son, or 
what is meant by saying that indestructibility is not witnessed in the Father by reason of any energy? But 
he reveals his purpose in what follows. It is not because of His operations or energies, he says, that He is 
ungenerate and indestructible, but because He is Father and Creator. And here I must ask my hearers to 
give me their closest attention. How can he think the creative power of God and His Fatherhood identical 
in meaning? For he defines each alike as an energy, plainly and expressly affirming, “God is not 
indestructible by reason of His energy, though He is called Father and Creator by reason of energies.” If, 
then, it is the same thing to call Him Father and Creator of the world because either name is due to an 
energy as its cause, the results of His energies must be homogeneous, inasmuch as it is through an 
energy, that they both exist. But to what blasphemy this logically tends is clear to every one who can draw 
a conclusion. For myself, I should like to add my own deductions to my disquisition. It is impossible that 
an energy or operation productive of a result should subsist of itself without there being something to set 
the energy in motion; as we say that a smith operates or works, but that the material on which his art is 
exercised is operated upon, or wrought. These faculties, therefore, that of operating, and that of being 
operated upon, must needs stand in a certain relation to each other, so that if one be removed, the 
remaining one cannot subsist of itself. For where there is nothing operated upon there can be nothing 
operating. What, then, does this prove? If the energy which is productive of anything does not subsist of 
itself, there being nothing for it to operate upon, and if the Father, as they affirm, is nothing but an energy, 
the Only-begotten Son is thereby shown to be capable of being acted upon, in other words, moulded in 
accordance with the motive energy that gives Him His subsistence. For as we say that the Creator of the 
world, by laying down some yielding material, capable of being acted upon, gave His creative being a field 
for its exercise, in the case of things sensible skilfully investing the subject with various and multiform 
qualities for production, but in the case of intellectual essences giving shape to the subject in another 
way, not by qualities, but by impulses of choice, so, if any one define the Fatherhood of God as an energy, 
he cannot otherwise indicate the subsistence of the Son than by comparing it with some material acted 
upon and wrought to completion. For if it could not be operated upon, it would of necessity offer 
resistance to the operator: whose energy being thus hindered, no result would be produced. Either, then, 
they must make the essence of the Only-begotten subject to be acted upon, that the energy may have 
something to work upon, or, if they shrink from this conclusion, on account of its manifest impiety, they 
are driven to the conclusion that it has no existence at all. For what is naturally incapable of being acted 
upon, cannot itself admit the creative energy. He, then, who defines the Son as the effect of an energy, 
defines Him as one of those things which are subject to be acted upon, and which are produced by an 
energy. Or, if he deny such susceptibility, he must at the same time deny His existence. But since impiety 
is involved in either alternative of the dilemma, that of asserting His non-existence, and that of regarding 
Him as capable of being acted upon, the truth is made manifest, being brought to light by the removal of 
these absurdities. For if He verily exists, and is not subject to be acted upon, it is plain that He is not the 
result of an energy, but is proved to be very God of very God the Father, without liability to be acted upon, 
beaming from Him and shining forth from everlasting. 


But in His very essence, he says, God is indestructible. Well, what other conceivable attribute of God does 
not attach to the very essence of the Son, as justice, goodness, eternity, incapacity for evil, infinite 
perfection in all conceivable goodness? Is there one who will venture to say that any of the virtues in the 
Divine nature are acquired, or to deny that all good whatsoever springs from and is seen in it? “For 
whatsoever is good is from Him, and whatsoever is lovely is from Him .” But he appends to this, that He is 
in His very essence ungenerate too. Well, if he means by this that the Father’s essence is ungenerate, I 
agree with what is said, and do not oppose his doctrine: for not one of the orthodox maintains that the 
Father of the Only-begotten is Himself begotten. But if, while the form of his expression indicates only 
this, he maintains that the ungeneracy itself is the essence, I say that we ought not to leave such a 
position unexamined, but expose his attempt to gain the assent of the unwary to his blasphemy. 


Now that the idea of ungeneracy and the belief in the Divine essence are quite different things may be 
seen by what he himself has put forward. God, he says, is indestructible and ungenerate by His very 
essence, as being unmixed and pure from all diversity and difference. This he says of God, Whose essence 
he declares to be indestructibility and ungeneracy. There are three names, then, that he applies to God, 
being, indestructibility, ungeneracy. If the idea of these three words in respect of God is one, it follows 
that the Godhead and these three are identical. Just as if any one, wanting to describe a man, should say 
that he was a rational, risible, and broad-nailed creature; whereupon, because there is no essential 
variation from these in the individuals, we say that the terms are equivalent to each other, and that the 
three things seen in the subject are one thing, viz. the humanity described by these names. If, then, 
Godhead means this, ungeneracy, indestructibility, being, by doing away with one of these he necessarily 
does away with the Godhead. For just as we should say that a creature which was neither rational nor 
risible was not man either, so in the case of these three terms (ungeneracy, indestructibility, being), if the 
Godhead is described by these, should one of the three be absent, its absence destroys the definition of 
Godhead. Let him tell us, then, in reply, what opinion he holds of God the Only-begotten. Does he think 


Him generate or ungenerate? Of course he must say generate, unless he is to contradict himself. If, then, 
being and indestructibility are equivalent to ungeneracy, and by all of these Godhead is denoted, to Whom 
ungeneracy is wanting, to Him being and indestructibility must needs be wanting also, and in that case 
the Godhead also must necessarily be taken away. And thus his blasphemous logic brings him to a twofold 
conclusion. For if being, and indestructibility, and ungeneracy are applied to God in the same sense, our 
new God-maker is clearly convicted of regarding the Son created by Him as destructible, by his not 
regarding Him as ungenerate, and not only so, but altogether without being, through his inability to see 
Him in the Godhead, as one in whom ungeneracy and indestructibility are not found, since he takes the 
ungeneracy and indestructibility to be identical with the being. But since in this there is manifest 
perdition, let some one counsel these unhappy folk to turn to the only course which is left them, and, 
instead of setting themselves in open opposition to the truth, to allow that each of these terms has its own 
proper signification, such as may be seen still better from their contraries. For we find ungenerate set 
against generate, and we understand the indestructible by its opposition to the destructible, and being by 
contrast with that which has no subsistence. For as that which was not generated is called ungenerate, 
and that which is not destructible is called indestructible, so that which is not non-existent we call being, 
and, conversely, as we do not call the generate ungenerate, nor the destructible indestructible, so that 
which is non-existent we do not call being. Being, then, is discernible in the being this or that, goodness or 
indestructibility in the being of this or of that kind, generacy or ungeneracy in the manner of the being. 
And thus the ideas of being, manner, and quality are distinct from each other. 


But it will be well, I think, to pass over his nauseating observations (for such we must term his senseless 
attacks on the method of conception), and dwell more pleasurably on the subject matter of our thought. 
For all the venom that our disputant has disgorged with the view of overthrowing our Master’s 
speculations in regard to conception, is not of such a kind as to be dangerous to those who come in its 
way, however stupid they may be and liable to be imposed on. For who is so devoid of understanding as to 
think that there is anything in what Eunomius says, or to see any ingenuity in his artifices against the 
truth when he takes our Master’s reference to corn (which he meant simply by way of illustration, thereby 
providing his hearers with a sort of method and introduction to the study of higher instances), and applies 
it literally to the Lord of all? To think of his assertion that the most becoming cause for God’s begetting 
the Son was His sovereign authority and power, which may be said not only in regard to the universe and 
its elements, but in regard to beasts and creeping things; and of our reverend theologian teaching that 
the same is becoming in our conception of God the Only-begotten—or again, of his saying that God was 
called ungenerate, or Father, or any other name, even before the existence of creatures to call Him such, 
as being afraid lest, His name not being uttered among creatures as yet unborn, He should be ignorant or 
forgetful of Himself, through ignorance of His own nature because of His name being unspoken! To think, 
again, of the insolence of his attack upon our teaching; what acrimony, what subtlety does he display, 
while attempting to establish the absurdity of what he (Basil) said, namely that He Who was in a manner 
the Father before all worlds and time, and all sensitive and intellectual nature, must somehow wait for 
man’s creation in order to be named by means of man’s conception, not having been so named, either by 
the Son or by any of the intelligent beings of His creation! Why no one, I imagine, can be so densely 
stupid as to be ignorant that God the Only-begotten, Who is in the Father , and Who seeth the Father in 
Himself, is in no need of any name or title to make Him known, nor is the mystery of the Holy Spirit, Who 
searcheth out the deep things of God , brought to our knowledge by a nominal appellation, nor can the 
incorporeal nature of supramundane powers name God by voice and tongue. For, in the case of immaterial 
intellectual nature, the mental energy is speech which has no need of material instruments of 
communication. For even in the case of human beings, we should have no need of using words and names 
if we could otherwise inform each other of our pure mental feelings and impulses. But (as things are), 
inasmuch as the thoughts which arise in us are incapable of being so revealed, because our nature is 
encumbered with its fleshly surrounding, we are obliged to express to each other what goes on in our 
minds by giving things their respective names, as signs of their meaning. 


But if it were in any way possible by some other means to lay bare the movements of thought, abandoning 
the formal instrumentality of words, we should converse with one another more lucidly and clearly, 
revealing by the mere action of thought the essential nature of the things which are under consideration. 
But now, by reason of our inability to do so, we have given things their special names, calling one Heaven, 
another Earth, and so on, and as each is related to each, and acts or suffers, we have marked them by 
distinctive names, so that our thoughts in regard to them may not remain uncommunicated and unknown. 
But supramundane and immaterial nature being free and independent of bodily envelopment, requires no 
words or names either for itself or for that which is above it, but whatever utterance on the part of such 
intellectual nature is recorded in Holy Writ is given for the sake of the hearers, who would be unable 
otherwise to learn what is to be set forth, if it were not communicated to them by voice and word. And if 
David in the spirit speaks of something being said by the Lord to the Lord , it is David himself who is the 
speaker, being unable otherwise to make known to us the teaching of what is meant except by 
interpreting by voice and word his own knowledge of the mysteries given him by Divine inspiration. 


All his argument, then, in opposition to the doctrine of conception I think it best to pass over, though he 
charge with madness those who think that the name of God, as used by mankind to indicate the Supreme 
Being, is the result of this conception. For what he is thinking of when he considers himself bound to 
revile that doctrine, all who will may learn from his own words. What opinion we ourselves hold on the use 


of words we have already stated, viz. that, things being as they are in regard to their nature, the rational 
faculty implanted in our nature by God invented words indicative of those actual things. And if any one 
ascribe their origin to the Giver of the faculty, we would not contradict him, for we too maintain that 
motion, and sight, and the rest of the operations carried on by the senses are effected by Him Who 
endowed us with such faculties. So, then, the cause of our naming God, Who is by His nature what He is, 
is referable by common consent to Himself, but the liberty of naming all things that we conceive of in one 
way or another lies in that thing in our nature, which, whether a man wish to call it conception or 
something else, we are quite indifferent. And there is this one sure evidence in our favour, that the Divine 
Being is not named alike by all, but that each interprets his idea as he thinks best. Passing over, then, in 
silence his rubbishy twaddle about conception, let us hold to our tenets, and simply note by the way some 
of the observations that occur in the midst of his empty speeches, where he pretends that God, seating 
Himself by our first parents, like some pedagogue or grammarian, gave them a lesson in words and 
names; wherein he says that they who were first formed by God, or those who were born from them in 
continuous succession, unless they had been taught how each several thing should be called and named, 
would have lived together in dumbness and silence, and would have been unequal to the discharge of any 
of the serviceable functions of life, the meaning of each being uncertain through lack of interpreters,— 
verbs forsooth, and nouns. Such is the infatuation of this writer; he thinks the faculty implanted in our 
nature by God insufficient for any method of reasoning, and that unless it be taught each thing severally, 
like those who are taught Hebrew or Latin word by word, one must be ignorant of the nature of the 
things, having no discernment of fire, or water, or air, or anything else, unless one have acquired the 
knowledge of them by the names that they bear. But we maintain that He Who made all things in His 
wisdom, and Who moulded this living rational creature, by the simple fact of His implanting reason in his 
nature, endowed him with all his rational faculties. And as naturally possessing our faculties of perception 
by the gift of Him Who fashioned the eye and planted the ear, we can of ourselves employ them for their 
natural objects, and have no need of any one to name the colours, for instance, of which the eye takes 
cognizance, for the eye is competent to inform itself in such matters; nor do we need another to make us 
acquainted with the things which we perceive by hearing, or taste, or touch, possessing as we do in 
ourselves the means of discerning all of which our perception informs us. And so, again, we maintain that 
the intellectual faculty, made as it was originally by God, acts thenceforward by itself when it looks out 
upon realities, and that there be no confusion in its knowledge, affixes some verbal note to each several 
thing as a stamp to indicate its meaning. Great Moses himself confirms this doctrine when he says that 
names were assigned by Adam to the brute creation, recording the fact in these words: “And out of the 
ground God formed every beast of the field, and every fowl of the air, and brought them unto Adam to see 
what he would call them, and whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that was the name thereof. 
And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to all the beasts of the field.” 


But, like some viscous and sticky clay, the nonsense he has concocted in contravention of our teaching of 
conception seems to hold us back, and prevent us from applying ourselves to more important matters. For 
how can one pass over his solemn and profound philosophy, as when he says that God’s greatness is seen 
not only in the works of His hands, but that His wisdom is displayed in their names also, adapted as they 
are with such peculiar fitness to the nature of each work of His creation ? Having perchance fallen in with 
Plato’s Cratylus, or hearing from some one who had met with it, by reason, I suppose, of his own poverty 
of ideas, he attached that nonsense patchwise to his own, acting like those who get their bread by 
begging. For just as they, receiving some trifle from each who bestows it on them, collect their bread from 
many and various sources, so the discourse of Eunomius, by reason of his scanty store of the true bread, 
assiduously collects scraps of phrases and notions from all quarters. And thus, being struck by the beauty 
of the Platonic style, he thinks it not unseemly to make Plato’s theory a doctrine of the Church. For by how 
many appellations, say, is the created firmament called according to the varieties of language? For we call 
it Heaven, the Hebrew calls it Samaim, the Roman coelum, other names are given to it by the Syrian, the 
Mede, the Cappadocian, the African, the Scythian, the Thracian the Egyptian: nor would it be easy to 
enumerate the multiplicity of names which are applied to Heaven and other objects by the different 
nations that employ them. Which of these, then, tell me, is the appropriate word wherein the great 
wisdom of God is manifested? If you prefer the Greek to the rest, the Egyptian haply will confront you 
with his own. And if you give the first place to the Hebrew, there is the Syrian to claim precedence for his 
own word, nor will the Roman yield the supremacy, nor the Mede allow himself to be outdone; while of the 
other nations each will claim the prize. What, then, will be the fate of his dogma when torn to pieces by 
the claimants for so many different languages? But by these, says he, as by laws publicly promulgated, it 
is shown that God made names exactly suited to the nature of the things which they represent. What a 
grand doctrine! What grand views our theologian allows to the Divine teachings, such indeed as men do 
not grudge even to bathing-attendants! For we allow them to give names to the operations they engage in, 
and yet no one invests them with Divine honours for the invention of such names as foot-baths, 
depilatories, towels, and the like—words which appropriately designate the articles in question. 


But I will pass over both this and their reading of Epicurus’ nature-system, which he says is equivalent to 
our conception, maintaining that the doctrine of atoms and empty space, and the fortuitous generation of 
things, is akin to what we mean by conception. What an understanding of Epicurus! If we ascribe words 
expressive of things to the logical faculty in our nature, we thereby stand convicted of holding the 
Epicurean doctrine of indivisible bodies, and combinations of atoms, and the collision and rebound of 
particles, and so on. I say nothing of Aristotle, whom he takes as his own patron, and the ally of his 


system, whose opinion, he says, in his subsequent remarks, coincides with our views about conception. 
For he says that that philosopher taught that Providence does not extend through all nature, nor 
penetrate into the region of terrestrial things, and this, Eunomius contends, corresponds to our 
discoveries in the field of conception. Such is his idea of determining a doctrine with accuracy! But he 
goes on to say that we must either deny the creation of things to God, or, if we concede it, we must not 
deprive Him of the imposition of names. And yet even in respect to the brute creation, as we have said 
already, we are taught the very opposite (of both these alternatives) by Holy Scripture—that neither did 
Adam make the animals, nor did God name them, but the creation was the work of God, and the naming of 
the things created was the work of man, as Moses has recorded. Then in his own speech he gives us an 
encomium of speech in general (as though some one wished to disparage it), and after his eminently 
abusive and bombastic conglomeration of words, he says that, by a law and rule of His providence, God 
has combined the transmission of words with our knowledge and use of things necessary for our service; 
and after pouring forth twaddle of this kind in the profundity of his slumbers, he passes on in his 
discourse to his irresistible and unanswerable argument. I will not state it in so many words, but simply 
give the drift of it. We are not, he says, to ascribe the invention of words to poets, who are much mistaken 
in their notions of God. What a generous concession does he make to God in investing Him with the 
inventions of the poetic faculty, so that God may thereby seem to men more sublime and august, when the 
disciples of Eunomius believe that such expressions as those used by Homer for “side-ways,” “rang out,” 
“aside,” “mix ,” “clung to his hand,” “hissed,” “thumped,” “rattled,” “clashed,” “rang terribly,” “twanged,” 
“shouted,” “pondered,” and many others, are not used by poets by a certain arbitrary licence, but that 
they introduce them into their poems by some mysterious initiation from God! Let this, too, be passed 
over, and withal that clever and irresistible attempt, that it is not in our power to quote Scriptural 
instances of holy men who have invented new terms. Now if human nature had been imperfect up to the 
time of such men’s appearance, and not as yet completed by the gift of reason, it would have been well for 
them to seek that the deficiency might be supplied. But if from the very first man’s nature existed self- 
sufficing and complete for all purposes of reason and thought, why should any one, in order to establish 
this doctrine of conception, humour them so far as to seek for instances where holy men initiated sounds 
or names? Or, if we cannot adduce any instances, why should any one regard it as a sufficient proof that 
such and such syllables and words were appointed by God Himself? 


vu now vou 


But, says he, since God condescends to commune with His servants, we may consequently suppose that 
from the very beginning He enacted words appropriate to things. What, then, is our answer? We account 
for God’s willingness to admit men to communion with Himself by His love towards mankind. But since 
that which is by nature finite cannot rise above its prescribed limits, or lay hold of the superior nature of 
the Most High, on this account He, bringing His power, so full of love for humanity, down to the level of 
human weakness, so far as it was possible for us to receive it, bestowed on us this helpful gift of grace. 
For as by Divine dispensation the sun, tempering the intensity of his full beams with the intervening air, 
pours down light as well as heat on those who receive his rays, being himself unapproachable by reason of 
the weakness of our nature, so the Divine power, after the manner of the illustration I have used, though 
exalted far above our nature and inaccessible to all approach, like a tender mother who joins in the 
inarticulate utterances of her babe, gives to our human nature what it is capable of receiving; and thus in 
the various manifestations of God to man He both adapts Himself to man and speaks in human language, 
and assumes wrath, and pity, and such-like emotions, so that through feelings corresponding to our own 
our infantile life might be led as by hand, and lay hold of the Divine nature by means of the words which 
His foresight has given. For that it is irreverent to imagine that God is subject to any passion such as we 
see in respect to pleasure, or pity, or anger, no one will deny who has thought at all about the truth of 
things. And yet the Lord is said to take pleasure in His servants, and to be angry with the backsliding 
people, and, again, to have mercy on whom He will have mercy, and to show compassion—the word 
teaching us in each of these expressions that God’s providence helps our infirmity by using our own 
idioms of speech, so that such as are inclined to sin may be restrained from committing it by fear of 
punishment, and that those who are overtaken by it may not despair of return by the way of repentance 
when they see God’s mercy, while those who are walking uprightly and strictly may yet more adorn their 
life with virtue, as knowing that by their own life they rejoice Him Whose eyes are over the righteous. But 
just as we cannot call a man deaf who converses with a deaf man by means of signs,—his only way of 
hearing,—so we must not suppose speech in God because of His employing it by way of accommodation in 
addressing man. For we ourselves are accustomed to direct brute beasts by clucking and whistling and 
the like, and yet this, by which we reach their ears, is not our language, but we use our natural speech in 
talking to one another, while, in regard to cattle, some suitable noise or sound accompanied with gesture 
is sufficient for all purposes of communication. 


But our pious opponent will not allow of God’s using our language, because of our proneness to evil, 
shutting his eyes (good man!) to the fact that for our sakes He did not refuse to be made sin and a curse. 
Such is the superabundance of His love for man, that He voluntarily came to prove not only our good, but 
our evil. And if He was partaker in our evil, why should He refuse to be partaker in speech, the noblest of 
our gifts? But he advances David in his support, and declares that he said that names were imposed on 
things by God, because it is thus written, “He telleth the number of the stars; He calleth them all by their 
names .” But I think it must be obvious to every man of sense that what is thus said of the stars has 
nothing whatever to do with the subject. Since, however, it is not improbable that some may unwarily give 
their assent to his statement, I will briefly discuss the point. Holy Scripture oftentimes is wont to attribute 


expressions to God such that they seem quite accordant with our own, e.g. “The Lord was wroth, and it 
repented Him because of their sins “; and again, “He repented that He had anointed Saul king “; and 
again, “The Lord awaked as one out of sleep “; and besides this, it makes mention of His sitting, and 
standing, and moving, and the like, which are not as a fact connected with God, but are not without their 
use aS an accommodation to those who are under teaching. For in the case of the too unbridled, a show of 
anger restrains them by fear. And to those who need the medicine of repentance, it says that the Lord 
repenteth along with them of the evil, and those who grow insolent through prosperity it warns, by God’s 
repentance in respect to Saul, that their good fortune is no certain possession, though it seem to come 
from God. To those who are not engulfed by their sinful fall, but who have risen from a life of vanity as 
from sleep, it says that God arises out of sleep. To those who steadfastly take their stand upon 
righteousness,—that He stands. To those who are seated in righteousness,—that He sits. And again, in the 
case of those who have moved from their steadfastness in righteousness,—that He moves or walks; as, in 
the case of Adam, the sacred history records God’s walking in the garden in the cool of the day , signifying 
thereby the fall of the first man into darkness, and, by the moving, his weakness and instability in regard 
to righteousness. 


But most people, perhaps, will think this too far removed from the scope of our present inquiry. This, 
however, no one will regard as out of keeping with our subject; the fact that many think that what is 
incomprehensible to themselves is equally incomprehensible to God, and that whatever escapes their own 
cognizance is also beyond the power of His. Now since we make number the measure of quantity, and 
number is nothing else than a combination of units growing into multitude in a complex way (for the 
decad is a unit brought to that value by the composition of units, and again the hundred is a unit 
composed of decads, and in like manner the thousand is another unit, and so in due proportion the myriad 
is another by a multiplication, the one being made up to its value by thousands, the other by hundreds, by 
assigning all which to their underlying class we make signs of the quantity of the things numbered), 
accordingly, in order that we may be taught by Holy Scripture that nothing is unknown to God, it tells us 
that the multitude of the stars is numbered by Him, not that their numbering takes place as I have 
described, (for who is so simple as to think that God takes knowledge of things by odd and even, and that 
by putting units together He makes up the total of the collective quantity?) but, since in our own case the 
exact knowledge of quantity is obtained by number, in order, I say, that we might be taught in respect to 
God that all things are comprehended by the knowledge of His wisdom, and that nothing escapes His 
minute cognizance, on this account it represents God as “numbering the stars,” counselling us by these 
words to understand this, viz. that we must not imagine God to take note of things by the measure of 
human knowledge, but that all things, however incomprehensible and above human understanding, are 
embraced by the knowledge of the wisdom of God. For as the stars on account of their multitude escape 
numbering, as far as our human conception is concerned, Holy Scripture, teaching the whole from the 
part, in saying that they are numbered by God attests that not one of the things unknown to us escapes 
the knowledge of God. And therefore it says, “Who telleth the multitude of the stars,” of course not 
meaning that He did not know their number beforehand; for how should He be ignorant of what He 
Himself created, seeing that the Ruler of the Universe could not be ignorant of that which is 
comprehended in His power; which includes the worlds in its embrace? Why, then, should He number 
what He knows? For to measure quantity by number is the part of those who want information. But He 
Who knew all things before they were created needs not number as His informant. But when David says 
that He “numbers the stars,” it is evident that the Scripture descends to such language in accordance 
with our understanding, to teach us emblematically that the things which we know not are accurately 
known to God. As, then, He is said to number, though needing no arithmetical process to arrive at the 
knowledge of things created, so also the Prophet tells us that He calleth them all by their names, not 
meaning, I imagine, that He does so by any vocal utterance. For verily such language would result in a 
conception strangely unworthy of God, if it meant that these names in common use among ourselves were 
applied to the stars by God. For, should any one allow that these were so applied by God, it must follow 
that the names of the idol gods of Greece were applied by Him also to the stars, and we must regard as 
true all the tales from mythological history that are told about those starry names, as though God Himself 
sanctioned their utterance. Thus the distribution among the Greek idols of the seven planets contained in 
the heavens will exempt from blame those who have erred in respect to them, if men be persuaded that 
such an arrangement was God’s. Thus the fables of Orion and the Scorpion will be believed, and the 
legends respecting the ship Argo, and the Swan, and the Eagle, and the Dog, and the mythical story of 
Ariadne’s crown. Moreover it will pave the way for supposing God to be the inventor of the names in the 
zodiacal circle, devised after some fancied resemblance in the constellations, if Eunomius is right in 
supposing that David said that these names were given them by God. 


Since, then, it is monstrous to regard God as the inventor of such names, lest the names even of these idol 
gods should seem to have had their origin from God, it will be well not to receive what has been said 
without inquiry, but to get to the meaning in this case also after the analogy of those things of which 
number informs us. Well, since it attests the accuracy of our knowledge, when we call one familiar to us 
by his name, we are here taught that He Who embraces the Universe in His knowledge not only 
comprehends the total of the aggregate quantity, but has an exact knowledge of the units also that 
compose it. And therefore the Scripture says not only that He “telleth the number of the stars,” but that 
“He calleth them all by their names,” which means that His accurate knowledge extends to the minutest 
of them, and that He knows each particular respecting them, just as a man knows one who is familiar to 


him by name. And if any one say that the names given to the stars by God are different ones, unknown to 
human language, he wanders far away from the truth. For if there were other names of stars, Holy 
Scripture would not have made mention of those which are in common use among the Greeks, Esaias 
saying , “Which maketh the Pleiads, and Hesperus, and Arcturus, and the Chambers of the South,” and 
Job making mention of Orion and Aseroth ; so that from this it is clear that Holy Scripture employs for our 
instruction such words as are in common use. Thus we hear in Job of Amalthea’s horn , and in Esaias of 
the Sirens , the former thus naming plenty after the conceit of the Greeks, the latter representing the 
pleasure derived from hearing, by the figure of the Sirens. As, then, in these cases the inspired word has 
made use of names drawn from mythological fables, with a view to the advantage of the hearers, so here 
it freely makes use of the appellations given to the stars by human fancy, teaching us that all things 
whatsoever that are named among men have their origin from God—the things, not their names. For it 
does not say Who nameth, but “Who maketh Pleiad, and Hesperus, and Arcturus.” I think, then, it has 
been sufficiently shown in what I have said that David supports our opinion, in teaching us by this 
utterance, not that God gives the stars their names, but that He has an exact knowledge of them, after the 
fashion of men, who have the most certain knowledge of those whom they are able, through long 
familiarity, to call by their names. 


And if we set forth the opinion of most commentators on these words of the Psalmist, that of Eunomius 
regarding them will be still more convicted of foolishness. For those who have most carefully searched out 
the sense of the inspired Scripture, declare that not all the works of creation are worthy of the Divine 
reckoning. For in the Gospel narratives of feeding the multitudes in the wilderness, women and children 
are not thought worthy of enumeration. And in the account of the Exodus of the children of Israel, those 
only are enumerated in the roll who were of age to bear arms against their enemies, and to do deeds of 
valour. For not all names of things are fit to be pronounced by the Divine lips, but the enumeration is only 
for that which is pure and heavenly, which, by the loftiness of its state remaining pure from all admixture 
with darkness, is called a star, and the naming is only for that which, for the same reason, is worthy to be 
registered in the Divine tablets. For of His adversaries He says, “I will not take up their names into my lips 


But the names which the Lord gives to such stars we may plainly learn from the prophecy of Esaias, which 
says, “I have called thee by thy name; thou art Mine .” So that if a man makes himself God’s possession, 
his act becomes his name. But be this as the reader pleases. Eunomius, however, adds to his previous 
statement that the beginnings of creation testify to the fact, that names were given by God to the things 
which He created; but I think that it would be superfluous to repeat what I have already sufficiently set 
forth as the result of my investigations; and he may put his own arbitrary interpretation on the word 
Adam, which, the Apostle tells us, points prophetically to Christ . For no one can be so infatuated, when 
Paul, by the power of the Spirit, has revealed to us the hidden mysteries, as to count Eunomius a more 
trustworthy interpreter of Divine things—a man who openly impugns the words of the inspired testimony, 
and who by his false interpretation of the word would fain prove that the various kinds of animals were 
not named by Adam. We shall do well, also, to pass over his insolent expressions, and tasteless vulgarity, 
and foul and disgusting tongue, with its accustomed fluency going on about our Master as “a sower of 
tares,” and about “a deceptive show of grain, and the blight of Valentinus, and his grain piled in our 
Master’s mind”: and we will veil in silence the rest of his unsavoury talk as we veil putrefying corpses in 
the ground, that the stench may not prove injurious to many. Rather let us proceed to what remains for us 
to say. For once more he adduces a dictum of our Master , to this effect. “We call God indestructible and 
ungenerate, applying these words from different points of view. For when we look to the ages that are 
past, finding the life of God transcending all limitation, we call Him ungenerate. But when we turn our 
thoughts to the ages that are yet to come, Him Who is infinite, illimitable, and without end, we call 
indestructible. As, then, that which has no end of life is indestructible, so that which has no beginning we 
call ungenerate, representing things so by the faculty of conception.” 


I will pass over, then, the abuse with which he has prefaced his discussion of these matters, as when he 
uses such terms as “alteration of seed,” and “teacher of sowing,” and “illogical censure,” and whatever 
other aspersions he ventures on with his foul tongue. Let us rather turn to the point which he tries to 
establish by his calumnious accusation. He promises to convict us of saying that God is not by His nature 
indestructible. But we hold only such things foreign to His nature as may be added to or subtracted from 
it. But, in the case of things without which the subject is incapable of being conceived by the mind, how 
can any one be open to the charge of separating His nature from itself? If, then, the indestructibility which 
we ascribe to God were adventitious, and did not always belong to Him, or might cease to belong to Him, 
he might be justified in his calumnious attack. But if it is always the same, and our contention is, that God 
is always what He is, and that He receives nothing by way of increase or addition of properties, but 
continues always in whatsoever is conceived and called good, why should we be slanderously accused of 
not ascribing indestructibility to Him as of His essential nature? But he pretends that he grounds his 
accusation on the words of Basil which I have already quoted, as though we bestowed indestructibility on 
God by reference to the ages. Now if our statement were put forward by ourselves, our defence might 
perhaps seem open to suspicion, as if we now wanted to amend or justify any questionable expressions of 
ours. But since our statements are taken from the lips of an adversary, what stronger demonstration could 
we have of their truth than the evidence of our opponents themselves? How is it, then, with the statement 
which Eunomius lays hold of with a view to our prejudice? When, he says, we turn our thoughts to the 


ages that are yet to be, we speak of the infinite, and illimitable, and unending, as indestructible. Does 
Eunomius count such ascription as identical with bestowing? Yet who is such a stranger to existing usage 
as to be ignorant of the proper meaning of these expressions? For that man bestows who possesses 
something which another has not, while that man ascribes who designates with a name what another has. 
How is it, then, that our instructor in truth is not ashamed of his plainly calumnious impeachment? But as 
those who, from some disease, are bereft of sight, are unseemly in their behaviour before the eyes of the 
seeing, supposing that what is not seen by themselves is a thing unobserved also by those whose sight is 
unimpaired, just such is the case of our sharp-sighted and quick-witted opponent, who supposes his 
hearers to be afflicted with the same blindness to the truth as himself. And who is so foolish as not to 
compare the words which he calumniously assails with his charge itself, and by reading them side by side 
to detect the malice of the writer? Our statement ascribes indestructibility; he charges it with bestowing 
indestructibility. What has this to do with our statement? Every man has a right to be judged by his own 
deeds, not to be blamed for those of others; and in this present case, while he accuses us, and points his 
bitterness at us, in truth he is condemning no one but himself. For if it is reprehensible to bestow 
indestructibility on God, and this is done by no one but himself, is not our slanderer his own accuser, 
assailing his own statements and not ours? And with regard to the term indestructibility, we assert that as 
the life which is endless is rightly called indestructible, so that which is without beginning is rightly called 
ungenerate. And yet Eunomius says that we lend Him the primacy over all created things simply by 
reference to the ages. 


I pass in silence his blasphemy in reducing God the Only-begotten to a level with all created things, and, 
in a word, allowing to the Son of God no higher honour than theirs. Still, for the sake of my more 
intelligent hearers, I will here give an instance of his insensate malice. Basil, he says, lends God the 
primacy over all things by reference to the ages. What unintelligible nonsense is this! Man is made God’s 
patron, and gives to God a primacy owing to the ages! What is this vain flourish of baseless expressions, 
seeing that our Master simply says that whatever in the Divine essence transcends the measurable 
distances of the ages in either direction is called by certain distinctive names, in the case of Him Who, as 
saith the Apostle, hath neither beginning of days nor end of life , in order that the distinction of the 
conception might be marked by distinction in the names. And yet on this account Eunomius has the 
effrontery to write, that to call that which is anterior to all beginning ungenerate, and again that which is 
circumscribed by no limit, immortal and indestructible, is a bestowing or lending on our part, and other 
nonsense of the kind. Moreover, he says that we divide the ages into two parts, as if he had not read the 
words he quoted, or as if he were addressing those who had forgotten his own previous statements. For 
what says our Master? “If we look at the time before the Creation, and if passing in thought through the 
ages we reflect on the infinitude of the Eternal Life, we signify the thought by the term ungenerate. And if 
we turn our thoughts to what follows, and consider the being of God as extending beyond all ages, we 
interpret the thought by the word endless or indestructible.” Well, how does such an account sever the 
ages in twain, if by such possible words and names we signify that eternity of God which is equally 
observable from every point of view, in all things the same, unbroken in continuity? For seeing that human 
life, moving from stage to stage, advances in its progress from a beginning to an end, and our life here is 
divided between that which is past and that which is expected, so that the one is the subject of hope, the 
other of memory; on this account, as, in relation to ourselves, we apprehend a past and a future in this 
measurable extent, so also we apply the thought, though incorrectly, to the transcendent nature of God; 
not of course that God in His own existence leaves any interval behind, or passes on afresh to something 
that lies before, but because our intellect can only conceive things according to our nature, and measures 
the eternal by a past and a future, where neither the past precludes the march of thought to the illimitable 
and infinite, nor the future tells us of any pause or limit of His endless life. If, then, it is thus that we think 
and speak, why does he keep taunting us with dividing the ages? Unless, indeed, Eunomius would 
maintain that Holy Scripture does so too, signifying as it does by the same idea the infinity of the Divine 
existence; David, for example, making mention of the “kingdom from everlasting,” and Moses, speaking of 
the kingdom of God as “extending beyond all ages,” so that we are taught by both that every duration 
conceivable is environed by the Divine nature, bounded on all sides by the infinity of Him Who holds the 
universe in His embrace. For Moses, looking to the future, says that “He reigneth from generation to 
generation for evermore.” And great David, turning his thought backward to the past, says, “God is our 
King before the ages ,” and again, “God, Who was before the ages, shall hear us.” But Eunomius, in his 
cleverness taking leave of such guides as these, says that we talk of the life that is without beginning as 
one, and of that which is without end as quite another, and again, of diversities of sundry ages, effecting 
by their own diversity a separation in our idea of God. But that our controversy may not grow to a tedious 
length, we will add, without criticism or comment, the outcome of Eunomius’ labours on the subject, well 
fitted as they are by his industry displayed in the cause of error to render the truth yet more evident to 
the eyes of the discerning. 


For, proceeding with his discourse, he asks us what we mean by the ages. And yet we ourselves might 
more reasonably put such questions to him. For it is he who professes to know the essence of God, 
defining on his own authority what is unapproachable and incomprehensible by man. Let him, then, give 
us a scientific lecture on the nature of the ages, boasting as he does of his familiarity with transcendental 
things, and let him not so fiercely brandish over us, poor ignorant individuals, the double danger of the 
dilemma involved in our reply, telling us that, whether we hold this or that view of the ages, the result 
must be in either case an absurdity. For if (says he) you say that they are eternal, you will be Greeks, and 


Valentinians , and uninstructed : and if you say that they are generate, you will no longer be able to 
ascribe ungeneracy to God. What a terribly unanswerable attack! If O Eunomius, something is held to be 
generate, we no longer hold the doctrine of the Divine ungeneracy! And pray what has become of your 
subtle distinctions between generacy and ungeneracy, by which you sought to establish the dissimilarity 
of the essence of the Son from that of the Father? For it seems from what we are now being taught that 
the Father is not dissimilar in essence when contemplated in respect of generacy, but that, in fact, if we 
hold His ungeneracy, we reduce Him to non-existence; since “if we speak of the ages as generate, we are 
driven to relinquish the Ungenerate.” But let us examine the force of the argument, by which he would 
compel us to allow this absurdity. When, says he, those things by comparison with which God is without 
beginning are non-existent, He Who is compared with them must be non-existent also. What a sturdy and 
overpowering grip is this! How tightly has this wrestler got us by the waist in his inextricable grasp! He 
says that God’s ungeneracy is added to Him through comparison with the ages. By whom is it so added? 
Who is there that says that to Him Who hath no beginning ungeneracy is added as an acquisition through 
comparison with something else? Neither such a word nor such a sense will be found in any writings of 
ours. Our words indeed carry their own justification, and contain nothing like what is alleged against us; 
and of the meaning of what is said, who can be a more trustworthy interpreter than he who said it? Have 
not we, then, the better title to say what we mean when we speak of the life of God as extending beyond 
the ages? And what we say is what we have said already in our previous writings. But, says he, 
comparison with the ages being impossible, it is impossible that any addition should accrue from it to God, 
meaning of course that ungeneracy is an addition. Let him tell us by whom such an addition has been 
made. If by himself, he becomes simply ridiculous in laying his own folly to our charge: if by us, let him 
quote our words, and then we will admit the force of his accusation. 


But I think we must pass over this and all that follows. For it is the mere trifling of children who amuse 
themselves with beginning to build houses in sand. For having composed a portion of a paragraph, and 
not yet brought it to a conclusion, he shows that the same life is without beginning and without end, thus 
in his eagerness working out our own conclusion. For this is just what we say; that the Divine life is one 
and continuous in itself, infinite and eternal, in no wise bounded by any limit to its infinity. Thus far our 
opponent devotes his labours and exertions to the truth as we represent it, showing that the same life is 
on no side limited, whether we look at that part of it which was before the ages, or at that which succeeds 
them. But in his next remarks he returns to his old confusion. For after saying that the same life is without 
beginning and without end, leaving the subject of life, and ranging all the ideas we entertain about the 
Divine life under one head, he unifies everything. If, says he, the life is without beginning and without 
end, ungenerate and indestructible, then indestructibility and ungeneracy will be the same thing, as will 
also the being without beginning and without end. And to this he adds the aid of arguments. It is not 
possible, he says, for the life to be one, unless indestructibility and ungeneracy are identical terms. An 
admirable “addition” on the part of our friend. It would seem, then, that we may hold the same language 
in regard to righteousness, wisdom, power, goodness, and all such attributes of God. Let, then, no word 
have a meaning peculiar to itself, but let one signification underlie every word in a list, and one form of 
description serve for the definition of all. If you are asked to define the word judge, answer with the 
interpretation of “ungeneracy”; if to define justice, be ready with “the incorporeal” as your answer. If 
asked to define incorruptibility, say that it has the same meaning as mercy or judgment. Thus let all God’s 
attributes be convertible terms, there being no special signification to distinguish one from another. But if 
Eunomius thus prescribes, why do the Scriptures vainly assign various names to the Divine nature, calling 
God a Judge, righteous, powerful, long-suffering, true, merciful and so on? For if none of these titles is to 
be understood in any special or peculiar sense, but, owing to this confusion in their meaning, they are all 
mixed up together, it would be useless to employ so many words for the same thing, there being no 
difference of meaning to distinguish them from one another. But who is so much out of his wits as not to 
know that, while the Divine nature, whatever it is in its essence, is simple, uniform, and incomposite, and 
that it cannot be viewed under any form of complex formation, the human mind, grovelling on earth, and 
buried in this life on earth, in its inability to behold clearly the object of its search, feels after the 
unutterable Being in divers and many-sided ways, and never chases the mystery in the light of one idea 
alone. Our grasping of Him would indeed be easy, if there lay before us one single assigned path to the 
knowledge of God: but as it is, from the skill apparent in the Universe, we get the idea of skill in the Ruler 
of that Universe, from the large scale of the wonders worked we get the impression of His Power; and 
from our belief that this Universe depends on Him, we get an indication that there is no cause whatever of 
His existence; and again, when we see the execrable character of evil, we grasp His own unalterable 
pureness as regards this: when we consider death’s dissolution to be the worst of ills, we give the name of 
Immortal and Indissoluble at once to Him Who is removed from every conception of that kind: not that we 
split up the subject of such attributes along with them, but believing that this thing we think of, whatever 
it be in substance, is One, we still conceive that it has something in common with all these ideas. For 
these terms are not set against each other in the way of opposites, as if, the one existing there, the other 
could not co-exist in the same subject (as, for instance, it is impossible that life and death should be 
thought of in the same subject); but the force of each of the terms used in connection with the Divine 
Being is such that, even though it has a peculiar significance of its own, it implies no opposition to the 
term associated with it. What opposition, for instance, is there between “incorporeal” and “just,” even 
though the words do not coincide in meaning: and what hostility is there between goodness and 
invisibility? So, too, the eternity of the Divine Life, though represented under the double name and idea of 
“the unending” and “the unbeginning,” is not cut in two by this difference of name; nor yet is the one 


name the same in meaning as the other; the one points to the absence of beginning, the other to the 
absence of end, and yet there is no division produced in the subject by this difference in the actual terms 
applied to it. 


Such is our position; our adversary’s, with regard to the precise meaning of this term , is such as can 
derive no help from any reasonings; he only spits forth at random about it these strangely unmeaning and 
bombastic expressions , in the framework of his sentences and periods. But the upshot of all he says is 
this; that there is no difference in the meaning of the most varied names. But we must most certainly, as it 
seems to me, quote this passage of his word for word, lest we be thought to be calumniously charging him 
with something that does not belong to him. “True expressions,” he says, “derive their precision from the 
subject realities which they indicate; different expressions are applied to different realities, the same to 
the same: and so one or other of these two things must of necessity be held: either that the reality 
indicated is different (if the expressions are), or else that the indicating expressions are not different.” 
With these and many other such-like words, he proceeds to effect the object he has before him, excluding 
from the expression certain relations and affinities , such as species, proportion, part, time, manner: in 
order that by the withdrawal of all these “Ungeneracy” may become indicative of the substance of God. 
His process of proof is in the following manner (I will express his idea in my own words). The life, he says, 
is not a different thing from the substance; no addition may be thought of in connection with a simple 
being, by dividing our conception of him into a communicating and communicated side; but whatever the 
life may be, that very thing, he insists, is the substance. Here his philosophy is excellent; no thinking 
person would gainsay this. But how does he arrive at his contemplated conclusion, when he says, “when 
we mean the unbeginning, we mean the life, and truth compels us by this last to mean the substance”? 
The ungenerate, then, according to him is expressive of the very substance of God. We, on the other hand, 
while we agree that the life of God was not given by another, which is the meaning of “unbeginning,” think 
that the belief that the idea expressed by the words “not generated” is the substance of God is a 
madman’s only. Who indeed can be so beside himself as to declare the absence of any generation to be the 
definition of that substance (for as generation is involved in the generate, so is the absence of generation 
in the ungenerate)? Ungeneracy indicates that which is not in the Father; so how shall we allow the 
indication of that which is absent to be His substance? Helping himself to that which neither we nor any 
logical conclusion from the premises allows him, he lays it down that God’s Ungeneracy is expressive of 
God’s life. But to make quite plain his delusion upon this subject, let us look at it in the following way; I 
mean, let us examine whether, by employing the same method by which he, in the case of the Father, has 
brought the definition of the substance to ungeneracy, we may not equally bring the substance of the Son 
to ungeneracy. 


He says, “The Life that is the same, and thoroughly single, must have one and the same outward 
expression for it, even though in mere names, and manner, and order it may seem to vary. For true 
expressions derive their precision from the subject realities which they indicate; different expressions are 
applied to different realities, the same to the same; and so one or other of these two things must of 
necessity be held; either that the reality indicated is quite different (if the expressions are), or else that 
the indicating expressions are not different;” and there is in this case no other subject reality besides the 
life of the Son, “for one either to rest an idea upon, or to cast a different expression upon.” Is there, I may 
ask, any unfitness in the words quoted, which would prevent them being rightly spoken or written about 
the Only-begotten? Is not the Son Himself also a “Life thoroughly single”? Is there not for Him also “one 
and the same” befitting “expression,” “though in mere names, and manner, and order He may seem to 
vary”? Must not, for Him also, “one or other of these two things be held” fixed, “either that the reality 
indicated is quite different, or else that the indicating expressions are not different,” there being no other 
subject reality, besides his life, “for one either to rest an idea upon, or to cast a different expression 
upon”? We mix up nothing here with what Eunomius has said about the Father; we have only passed from 
the same accepted premise to the same conclusion as he did, merely inserting the Son’s name instead. If, 
then, the Son too is a single life, unadulterated, removed from every sort of compositeness or 
complication, and there is no subject reality besides this life of the Son (for how in that which is simple 
can the mixture of anything foreign be suspected? what we have to think of along with something else is 
no longer simple), and if the Father’s substance also is a single life, and of this single life, by virtue of its 
very life and its very singleness, there are no differences, no increase or decrease in quantity or quality in 
it creating any variation, it needs must be that things thus coinciding in idea should be called by the same 
appellation also. If, that is, the thing that is detected both in the Father and the Son, I mean the singleness 
of life, is one, the very idea of singleness excluding, as we have said, any variation, it needs must be that 
the name befitting the one should be attached to the other also. For as that which reasons, and is mortal, 
and is capable of thought and knowledge, is called “man” equally in the case of Adam and of Abel, and 
this name of the nature is not altered either by the fact that Abel passed into existence by generation, or 
by the fact that Adam did so without generation, so, if the simplicity and incompositeness of the Father’s 
life has ungeneracy for its name, in like manner for the Son’s life the same idea will necessarily have to be 
attached to the same utterance, if, as Eunomius says, “one or other of these two things must of necessity 
be held; either that the reality indicated is quite different, or else that the indicating expressions are not 
different.” 


But why do we linger over these follies, when we ought rather to put Eunomius’ book itself into the hands 
of the studious, and so, apart from any examination of it, to prove at once to the discerning, not only the 


blasphemy of his opinion, but also the nervelessness of his style ? While in various ways, not going upon 
our apprehension of it, but following his own fancy, he misinterprets the word Conception, just as in a 
night-battle nobody can distinguish friend and foe, he does not understand that he is stabbing his own 
doctrine with the very weapons he thinks he is turning upon us. For the point in which he thinks he is 
most removed from the church of the orthodox is this; that he attempts to prove that God became Father 
at some later time, and that the appellation of Fatherhood is later than all those other names which attach 
to Him; for that He was called Father from that moment in which He purposed in Himself to become, and 
did become, Father. Well, then, since in this treatise he is for proving that all the names applied to the 
Divine Nature coincide with each other, and that there is no difference whatever between them, and since 
one amongst these applied names is Father (for as God is indestructible and eternal, so also He is Father), 
we must either sanction, in the case of this term also, the opinion he holds about the rest, and so 
contravene his former position, seeing that the idea of Fatherhood is found to be involved in any of these 
other terms (for it is plain that if the meaning of indestructible and Father is exactly the same, He will be 
believed to be, just as He is always indestructible, so likewise always Father, there being one single 
signification, he says, in all these names): or else, if he fears thus to testify to the eternal Fatherhood of 
God, he must perforce abandon his whole argument, and own that each of these names has a meaning 
peculiar to itself; and thus all this nonsense of his about the Divine names bursts like a bubble, and 
vanishes like smoke. 


But if he should still answer with regard to this opposition (of the Divine names), that it is only the term 
Father, and the term Creator, that are applied to God as expressing production, both words being so 
applied, as he says, because of an operation, then he will cut short our long discussion of this subject, by 
thus conceding what it would have required a laborious argument on our part to prove. For if the word 
Father and the word Creator have the same meaning (for both arise from an operation), one of the things 
signified is exactly equivalent to the other, since if the signification is the same, the subjects cannot be 
different. If, then, He is called both Father and Creator because of an operation, it is quite allowable to 
interchange the names, and to turn one into the other and say that God is Creator of the Son, and Father 
of a stone, seeing that the term Father is to be devoid of any meaning of essential relation . Well, the 
monstrous conclusion that is hereby proved cannot remain doubtful to those who reflect. For as it is 
absurd to deem a stone, or anything else that exists by creation, Divine, it must be agreed that there is no 
Divinity to be recognized in the Only-begotten either, when that one identical meaning of an operation, by 
which God is called both Father and Creator, assigns, according to Eunomius, both these terms to Him. 
But let us hold to the question before us. He abuses our assertion that our knowledge of God is formed by 
contributions of terms applied to different ideas, and says that the proof of His simplicity is destroyed by 
us so, since He must partake of the elements signified by each term, and only by virtue of a share in them 
can completely fill out His essence. Here I write in my own language, curtailing his wearisome prolixity; 
and in answer to his foolish and nerveless redundancy no sensible person, I think, would make any reply, 
except as regards his charging us with “senselessness.” Now if anything of that description had been said 
by us, we ought of course to retract it if it was foolishly worded, or, if there was any doubt as to its 
meaning, to put an irreproachable interpretation upon it. But we have not said anything of the kind, any 
more than the consequences of our words lead the mind to any such necessity. Why, then, linger on that to 
which all assent, and weary the reader by prolonging the argument? Who is really so devoid of reflection 
as to imagine, when he hears that our orthodox conceptions of the Deity are gathered from various ways 
of thinking of Him, that the Deity is composed of these various elements, or completes His actual fulness 
by participating in anything at all? A man, say, has made discoveries in geometry, and this same man, let 
us suppose, has made discoveries also in astronomy, and in medicine as well, and grammar, and 
agriculture, and sciences of that kind. Will it follow, because there are these various names of sciences 
viewed in connection with one single soul, that that single soul is to be considered a composite soul? Yet 
there is a very great difference in meaning between medicine and astronomy; and grammar means 
nothing in common with geometry, or seamanship with agriculture. Nevertheless it is within the bounds of 
possibility that the idea of each of these sciences should be associated with one soul, without that soul 
thereby becoming composite, or, on the other hand, without all those terms for sciences blending into one 
meaning. If, then, the human mind, with all such terms applied to it, is not injured as regards its 
simplicity, how can any one imagine that the Deity, when He is called wise, and just, and good, and 
eternal, and all the other Divine names, must, unless all these names are made to mean one thing, become 
of many parts, or take a share of all these to make up the perfection of His nature? 


But let us examine a still more vehement charge of his against us; it is this: “If one must proceed to say 
something harsher still, he does not even keep the Divine substance pure and unadulterated from inferior 
and contradictory elements.” This is the charge, but the proof of it is,—what? Observe the strong 
professional attack! “If He is imperishable only by reason of the unending in His Life, and ungenerate only 
by reason of the unbeginning, then wherein He is not imperishable He is perishable, and wherein He is 
not ungenerate He is generated.” Then returning to the charge, he repeats, “He will then be, as 
unbeginning, at once ungenerate and perishable, and, as unending, at once imperishable and generated.” 
Such is his “harsher” statement, which, according to his threat, he has discharged against us, to prove 
that we say that the Divine substance is mingled with contradictory and even inferior elements. However, 
I think it is plain to all who keep unimpaired within themselves the power of judging the truth, that our 
Master has given no handle at all, in what he has said, to this calumniator, but that the latter has garbled 
it at will, and then, playing at arguing, has drawn out this childish sophistry. But that it may be plainer 


CHAPTER XI 


AFTER WE HAVE BELIEVED, SEARCH SHOULD CEASE; OTHERWISE IT MUST END IN A DENIAL OF WHAT WE HAVE 
BELIEVED. NO OTHER OBJECT PROPOSED FOR OUR FAITH 


There is impunity in erring, if there is no delinquency; although indeed to err it is itself an act of 
delinquency. With impunity, I repeat, does a man ramble, when he (purposely) deserts nothing. But yet, if I 
have believed what I was bound to believe, and then afterwards think that there is something new to be 
sought after, I of course expect that there is something else to be found, although I should by no means 
entertain such expectation, unless it were because I either had not believed, although I apparently had 
become a believer, or else have ceased to believe. If I thus desert my faith, I am found to be a denier 
thereof. Once for all I would say, No man seeks, except him who either never possessed, or else has lost 
(what he sought). The old woman (in the Gospel) had lost one of her ten pieces of silver, and therefore she 
sought it; when, however, she found it, she ceased to look for it. The neighbour was without bread, and 
therefore he knocked; but as soon as the door was opened to him, and he received the bread, he 
discontinued knocking. The widow kept asking to be heard by the judge, because she was not admitted; 
but when her suit was heard, thenceforth she was silent. So that there is a limit both to seeking, and to 
knocking, and to asking. “For to every one that asketh,” says He, “it shall be given, and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened, and by him that seeketh it shall be found.” Away with the man who is ever 
seeking because he never finds; for he seeks there where nothing can be found. Away with him who is 
always knocking because it will never be opened to him; for he knocks where there is none (to open). 
Away with him who is always asking because he will never be heard; for he asks of one who does not hear. 


CHAPTER XII 


A PROPER SEEKING AFTER DIVINE KNOWLEDGE, WHICH WILL NEVER BE OUT OF PLACE OR EXCESSIVE, IS 
ALWAYS WITHIN THE RULE OF FAITH 


As for us, although we must still seek, and that always, yet where ought our search to be made? Amongst 
the heretics, where all things are foreign and opposed to our own verity, and to whom we are forbidden to 
draw near? What slave looks for food from a stranger, not to say an enemy of his master? What soldier 
expects to get bounty and pay from kings who are unallied, I might almost say hostile—unless forsooth he 
be a deserter, and a runaway, and a rebel? Even that old woman searched for the piece of silver within her 
own house. It was also at his neighbour’s door that the persevering assailant kept knocking. Nor was it to 
a hostile judge, although a severe one, that the widow made her appeal. No man gets instruction from 
that which tends to destruction. No man receives illumination from a quarter where all is darkness. Let 
our “seeking,” therefore be in that which is our own, and from those who are our own: and concerning 
that which is our own,—that, and only that, which can become an object of inquiry without impairing the 
rule of faith. 


CHAPTER XIII 


SUMMARY OF THE CREED, OR RULE OF FAITH. NO QUESTIONS EVER RAISED ABOUT IT BY BELIEVERS. HERETICS 
ENCOURAGE AND PERPETUATE THOUGHT INDEPENDENT OF CHRIST’S TEACHING 


Now, with regard to this rule of faith—that we may from this point acknowledge what it is which we 
defend—it is, you must know, that which prescribes the belief that there is one only God, and that He is 
none other than the Creator of the world, who produced all things out of nothing through His own Word, 
first of all sent forth; that this Word is called His Son, and, under the name of God, was seen “in diverse 
manners” by the patriarchs, heard at all times in the prophets, at last brought down by the Spirit and 
Power of the Father into the Virgin Mary, was made flesh in her womb, and, being born of her, went forth 
as Jesus Christ; thenceforth He preached the new law and the new promise of the kingdom of heaven, 
worked miracles; having been crucified, He rose again the third day; (then) having ascended into the 
heavens, He sat at the right hand of the Father; sent instead of Himself the Power of the Holy Ghost to 
lead such as believe; will come with glory to take the saints to the enjoyment of everlasting life and of the 
heavenly promises, and to condemn the wicked to everlasting fire, after the resurrection of both these 
classes shall have happened, together with the restoration of their flesh. This rule, as it will be proved, 
was taught by Christ, and raises amongst ourselves no other questions than those which heresies 
introduce, and which make men heretics. 


CHAPTER XIV 
CURIOSITY OUGHT NOT RANGE BEYOND THE RULE OF FAITH. RESTLESS CURIOSITY, THE FEATURE OF HERESY 


So long, however, as its form exists in its proper order, you may seek and discuss as much as you please, 
and give full rein to your curiosity, in whatever seems to you to hang in doubt, or to be shrouded in 
obscurity. You have at hand, no doubt, some learned brother gifted with the grace of knowledge, some one 
of the experienced class, some one of your close acquaintance who is curious like yourself; although with 
yourself, a seeker he will, after all, be quite aware that it is better for you to remain in ignorance, lest you 


still to all my readers, I will repeat that statement of the Master word for word, and then confront 
Eunomius’ words with it. “We call the Universal Deity” (he says) “imperishable and ungenerate, using 
these words with different applications of thought; for when we concentrate our view upon the ages 
behind us, we find the life of the Deity transcending every limit, and so name Him ungenerate’; but when 
we turn our thoughts upon the ages to come, we call the infinite in Him, the boundless, the absence of all 
end to His living, imperishability.’ As, then, this endlessness is called imperishable, so too this 
beginninglessness is called ungenerate; and we arrive at these names by Conception.” Such are the 
Master’s words, and by them he teaches us this: that the Divine Life is essentially single and continuous 
with Itself, starting from no beginning, circumscribed by no end; and that the intuitions which we possess 
regarding this Life it is possible to make clear by words. That is, we express the never having come from 
any cause by the term unbeginning or ungenerate; and we express the not being circumscribed by any 
limit, and not being destroyed by any death, by the term imperishable, or unending; and this absence of 
cause, he defines, makes it right for us to speak of the Divine life as existing ungenerately; and this being 
without end we are to denote as imperishable, since anything that has ceased to exist is necessarily in a 
state of annihilation, and when we hear of anything annihilated, we at once think of the destruction of its 
substance. He says then, that One Who never ceases to exist, and is a stranger to all destruction and 
dissolution, is to be called imperishable. 


What, then, does Eunomius say to this? “If He is imperishable only by reason of the unending in His Life, 
and ungenerate only by reason of the unbeginning, then wherein He is not imperishable He is perishable, 
and wherein He is not ungenerate He is generated.” Who conceded to you this, Eunomius, that the 
imperishability is not to be associated with the whole life of God? Who ever divided that Life into two 
parts, and then put particular names to each half of the Life, so that to the division which the one name 
fitted the other could not be said to apply? This is the result of your dialectic sharpness; to say that the 
Life which has no beginning is perishable, and that what is imperishable cannot be associated with what 
is unbeginning! It is just as if, when one had said that man was rational, as well as capable of speculation 
and knowledge, attaching each phrase to the subject of them according to a different application and idea, 
some one was to jeer, and to go on in the same strain, “If man is capable of speculation and knowledge, he 
cannot, as regards this, be rational, but wherein he is capable of such knowledge, he is this and this only, 
and his nature does not admit of his being the other”; and reversely, if rational were made the definition of 
man, he were to deny in this case his being capable of this speculation and knowledge; for “wherein he is 
rational, he is proved devoid of mind.” But if the ridiculousness and absurdity in this case is plain to any 
one, neither in that former case is it at all doubtful. When you have read the passage from the Master, you 
will find that his childish sophistry will vanish like a shadow. In our case of the definition of man, the 
capability of knowledge is not hindered by the possession of reason, nor the reason by the capability of 
knowledge: no more is the eternity of the Divine Life deprived of imperishability, if it be unbeginning, or of 
beginninglessness, if we recognize its imperishability. This would-be seeker after truth, with the artifices 
of his dialectic shrewdness, inserts in our argument what comes from his own repertoire; and so he fights 
with himself and overthrows himself, without ever touching anything of ours. For our position was nothing 
but this; that the Life as existing without beginning is styled, by means of a fresh Conception, as 
ungenerate: is styled, I say, not, is made such; and that we mark the Life as going on into infinity with the 
appellation of imperishable; mark it, I say, as such, not, make it such; and that the result is, that while it is 
a property of the Divine Life, inherent in the subject, to be infinite in both views, the thoughts associated 
with that subject are expressed in this way or in that only as regards that particular term which indicates 
the thought expressed. One thought associated with that life is, that it does not exist from any cause; this 
is indicated by the term “ungenerate.” Another thought about it is, that it is limitless and endless; this is 
represented by the word imperishable. Thus, while the subject remains what it is, above everything, 
whether name or thought, the not being from any cause, and the not changing into the non-existent, are 
signified by means of the Conception implied in the aforesaid words. 


What, then, out of all that we have said, has stirred him up to this piece of childish folly, in which he 
returns to the charge and repeats himself in these words: “He will, then, be, as unbeginning, at once 
ungenerate and perishable, and, as unending, at once imperishable and generated.” It is plain to any 
possessing the least reflection, without our testing this logically, how absurdly foolish it is, or rather, how 
condemnably blasphemous. By the same argument as that whereby he establishes this union of the 
perishable and the unbeginning, he can make sport of any proper and worthily conceived name for the 
Deity. For it is not these two ideas only that we associate with the Divine Life, I mean, the being without 
beginning, and the not admitting of dissolution; but It is called as well immaterial and without anger, 
immutable and incorporeal, invisible and formless, true and just; and there are numberless other ways of 
thinking about the Divine Life, each one of which is announced by an expressive sound with a peculiar 
meaning of its own. Well, to any name—any name, I mean, expressive of some proper conception of the 
Deity—it is open for us to apply this method of unnatural union devised by Eunomius. For instance, 
immateriality and absence of anger are both predicated of the Divine Life; but not with the same thought 
in both cases; for by the term immaterial we convey the idea of purity from any mixture with matter, and 
by the term “without anger” the strangeness to any emotion of anger. Now in all probability Eunomius will 
run trippingly over all this, and have his dance, just as before, upon our words. Stringing together his 
absurdities in the same way, he will say: “If wherein He is separated from all mixture with matter He is 
called immaterial, in this respect He will not be without anger; and if by reason of His not indulging in 
anger He is without anger, it is impossible to attribute to him immateriality, but logic will compel us to 


admit that, in so far as He is exempt from matter, He is both immaterial and wrathful;” and so you will 
find the same to be the case in respect to his other attributes. And if you like we will propound another 
pairing of the same, i.e. His immutability and His incorporeality. For both these terms being used of the 
Divine Life in a distinct sense, in their case also Eunomius’ skill will embellish the same absurdity. For if 
His being always as He is is signified by the term immutable, and if the term incorporeal represents the 
spirituality of His essence, Eunomius will certainly say the same here also, that the terms are 
irreconcilable, and alien to each other, and that the notions which our minds attach to them have no point 
of contact one with the other; for insofar as God is always the same He is immutable, but not incorporeal; 
and in regard to the spirituality and formlessness of His essence, while He possesses attributes of 
incorporeality, He is not immutable; so that it happens that when immutability is considered with respect 
to the Divine Life, along with that immutability it is established that It is corporeal; but if spirituality is the 
object of search, you prove that It is at once incorporeal and mutable. 


Such are the clever discoveries of Eunomius against the truth. For what need is there to go through all his 
argument with trifling prolixity? For in every instance you may see an attempt to establish the same 
futility. For instance, by an implication such as that above, what is true and what is just will be found 
opposed to each other; for there is a difference in meaning between truth and justice. So that by a parity 
of reasoning Eunomius will say about these also, that truth is not injustice, and that justice is absent from 
truth; and it will happen that, when in respect of God we think of His being alien to injustice, the Divine 
Being will be shown to be at once just and untrue, while if we regard His being alien to untruth, we prove 
Him to be at once true and unjust. So, too, of His being invisible and formless. For according to a wise 
reasoning similar to that which we have adduced, it will not be permissible to say either that the invisible 
exists in that which is formless, or to say that that which is formless exists in that which is invisible; but 
he will comprise form in that which is invisible, and so again, conversely, he will prove that that which is 
formless is visible, using the same language in respect of these as he devised in respect to that which is 
imperishable and unbeginning, to the effect that when we regard the incomposite nature of the Divine 
Life, we confess that it is formless, yet not invisible; and that when we reflect that we cannot see God with 
our bodily eyes, while thus admitting His invisibility, we cannot admit His being formless. Now if these 
instances seem ridiculous and foolish, much more will every sensible man condemn the absurdity of the 
statements, starting from which his argument has logically brought him to such a pitch of absurdity. Yet 
he carps at the Master’s words, as wrong in seeing that which is imperishable in that which is unending, 
and that which is unending in that which is imperishable. Well, then, let us also have our sport, in a 
manner something like this cleverness of Eunomius. Let us examine his opinion about these two names 
aforesaid, and see what it is. 


Either, he says, that which is endless is distinct in meaning from that which is imperishable, or else the 
two must make one. But if he call both one, he will be supporting our argument. But if he say that the 
meaning of the imperishable is one thing, and that that of being unending is another, then of necessity, in 
the case of things differing from each other, the force of the one cannot be equivalent to the force of the 
other. If, then, the idea of the imperishable is one, and that of being endless is another, and each of these 
is what the other is not, neither will he grant that the imperishable is unending, nor that the unending is 
imperishable, but the unending will be perishable, and the imperishable will be terminable. But I must 
beg my readers not to turn a ridiculous method of condemnation against us. We have been compelled to 
adopt such a sportive vein against the mockeries of our opponent, that we might thereby break through 
the puerile toil of his sophistries. But if it would not be too wearisome to my readers, it would not be out 
of place again to set forth what Eunomius says in his own words. “If,” says he, “God is imperishable only 
by reason of the unending in His Life, and ungenerate only by reason of the unbeginning, then wherein He 
is not imperishable He is perishable, and wherein He is not ungenerate He is generated.” Then returning 
to the charge, he repeats, “He will then be, as unbeginning, at once ungenerate and perishable: and, as 
unending, at once imperishable and generated;” for I pass over the superfluous and unseasonable 
remarks which he has interspersed here, as in no way contributing to the proving of his point. Now I think 
it is easy for any one to see, by his own words, that the drift of our argument has no connection whatever 
with the accusation which he lays against us. “For we call the God of the universe imperishable and 
ungenerate,” says the Master, “using these words with different applications.” “His transcending,” he 
continues, “every limit of the ages, and every distance in temporal extension, whether we consider the 
previous or the subsequent, this absence of limit or circumscription on either hand in the Eternal Life we 
mark in the one case with the name of imperishability, and in the other case with the name of 
ungeneracy.” But Eunomius would make out that we say that the being without beginning is His essence, 
and again that the being without end is His essence, as though we brought forward two contradictory 
segments of essence; and in this way he establishes an absurdity, and while laying down, and then fighting 
against, positions of his own, and reducing notions of his own concoction to an absurdity, he lays no hold 
on our argument in any single point. For that God is imperishable only wherein His Life is unending, is his 
statement, not ours. In like manner, that the imperishable is not without beginning, is an invention of that 
same subtle cleverness which would constitute a negative attribute an essence; whereas we do not define 
any such negative attribute as an essence. Now it is a negative attribute of God, that neither does the Life 
cease in dissolution, nor did It have a commencement in generation; and this we express by these two 
words, imperishability and ungeneracy. But Eunomius, mixing up his own folly with our teaching, does not 
seem to understand that he is publishing his own disgrace by his calumnious accusations. For, in defining 
ungeneracy as an essence, he will logically arrive at the same pitch of absurdity which he ascribes to our 


teaching. For as beginning means one thing, and end means another, by virtue of an intervening 
extension, if any one allow the privation of the first of these to be essence, he must suppose His Life to be 
only half subsisting in this being without beginning, and not to extend further, by virtue of His nature, to 
the being without end, if ungeneracy be regarded as itself His nature. But if any one insist that both are 
essence, then, according to the definition put forward by Eunomius, each of these terms must necessarily, 
by virtue of its inherent meaning, be counted as essence, being just as much as, and no more than, is 
indicated by the meaning of the term; and thus the argument of Eunomius will not be without force, 
inasmuch as that which is without beginning does not involve the notion of being without end, and vice 
versa, since according to his account each of the things mentioned is an essence, and there is no 
confusion between the two in their relation to each other, the notion of beginning being different to that of 
ending, while the words which express privation of these also differ in their significations. 


But that he himself also may be brought to the knowledge of his own trifling, we will convict him from his 
own statements. For in the course of his argument he says that God, in that He is without end, is 
ungenerate, and that, in that He is ungenerate, He is without end, as if the meanings of the two terms 
were identical. If, then, by reason of His being without end He is ungenerate, and the being without end 
and ungenerate are convertible terms, and he admits that the Son also is without end, by a parity of 
reasoning he must necessarily admit that the Son is ungenerate, if (as he has said) His being without end 
and His being without beginning are identical in meaning. For just as in the ungenerate he sees that 
which is without beginning, so he allows that in that which is without end also he sees that which is 
without beginning. For otherwise he would not have made the terms wholly convertible. But God, he says, 
is ungenerate by nature, and not by contrast with the ages. Well, who is there that contends that God is 
not by nature all that He is said to be? For we do not say that God is just, and almighty, and Father, and 
imperishable, by contrast with the ages, nor by His relation to any other thing that exists. But in 
connection with the subject itself, whatever He may be in His nature, we entertain every idea that is a 
reverent idea; so that supposing neither ages, nor any other created thing, had been made, God would no 
less be what we believe Him to be, being in no need of the ages to constitute Him what He is. “But,” says 
Eunomius, “He has a Life that is not extraneous, nor composite, nor admitting of differences; for He 
Himself is Life eternal by virtue of that Life itself immortal, by virtue of that immortality imperishable.” 
This we are taught respecting the Only-begotten as well; nor can any one impugn this teaching without 
openly opposing the declaration of S. John. For life was not brought in from without upon the Son either 
(for He says, “I am the Life “), nor is His Life either composite, nor does it admit difference, but by virtue 
of that life itself He is immortal (for in what else but in life can we see immortality?), and by virtue of that 
immortality He is imperishable. For that which is stronger than death must naturally be incapable of 
corruption. 


Thus far our argument goes with him. But the riddle with which he accompanies his words we must leave 
to those trained in the wisdom of Prunicus to interpret: for he seems to have produced what he has said 
from that system. “Being incorruptible without beginning, He is ungenerate without end, being so called 
absolutely, and independently of aught beside Himself.” Now whoever has purged ears and an enlightened 
understanding knows, even without my saying it, that beyond the jingle of words produced by their 
extraordinary combination, there is no trace of sense in what he says; and if any shadow of an idea could 
be found in such a din of words, it would prove to be either profane or ridiculous. For what do you mean 
when you say that He is without beginning as being without end, and without end as being without 
beginning? Do you think beginning identical with end, and that the two words are employed in the same 
sense, just as the appellations Simon and Peter represent one and the same subject, and on this account, 
in accordance with your thinking beginning and end the same, did you, combining under one signification 
these two words which denote privation of each other—end, I mean, and beginning,—and taking the 
being without end as convertible with the being without end, blend and confound one word with the other; 
and is this the meaning of such a mixing up of words, when you say that He is ungenerate as being 
without end, and that He is without end as being ungenerate? Yet how is it that you did not see the 
profanity as well as the ridiculous folly of your words? For if by this novel confusion of the words they are 
made convertible, so that ungenerate means ungenerate without end, and that which is without end is 
such ungenerately, it follows by necessity that that which is without end must needs be so as being 
ungenerate: and thus it comes to pass, my good friend, that your much-talked-of ungeneracy, which you 
say is the only characteristic of the Father’s essence, will be found to be shared with whatever is 
immortal, and to be making all things consubstantial with the Father, because it is alike apparent in all 
things whose life, by reason of their immortality, goes on to infinity, archangels, that is, angels, human 
souls, and, it may be also, in the Apostate host, the Devil and his daemons. For if that which is without 
end, and imperishable, must also by your argument be ungenerately imperishable, then in whatsoever is 
without end and imperishable there must be connoted ungeneracy. These are the absurdities into which 
those men fall who, before they have learnt what it is fitting for them to learn, only publish their own 
ignorance by what they attempt to teach. For if he had any faculty of discernment, he would not be 
ignorant of the peculiar sense inherent in his terms, “without beginning,” and “without end,” and that the 
term without end is common to all things whose life we believe capable of extension to infinity, while the 
term without beginning belongs to Him alone Who is without originating cause. How, then, is it possible 
for us to regard that which is common to them all, as equivalent to that which is believed by all to be a 
special attribute of the Deity alone, so that we thereby either extend ungeneracy to everything that shares 
in immortality, or else must not allow immortality to any one of them, seeing that the being without end is 


to belong only to the ungenerate, and vice versa, the being ungenerate is to belong only to that which is 
without end? Thus everything without end would have to be regarded as ungenerate. 


But let us leave this, and along with it the usual foul deluge of calumny in his words; and let us go on to 
his subsequent quotations (of Basil). But I think it would perhaps be well to pass without examination over 
most of these subsequent words. For in all of them he shows himself the same, not grappling with that 
which we have really said, but only inventing for himself points for refutation which he pretends are taken 
from our statement. To go carefully through these would be pronounced useless by any one possessed of 
judgment; for any understanding reader of his book can from his very words perceive his scurrility. He 
says that God’s Glory is prior to our leader’s “conception.” We too do not deny that. For God’s glory, 
whatever we are to think of it, is prior not only to this present generation of ours, but to all creation; it 
transcends the ages. What, then, is gained for his argument from this fact, that God’s glory is conceded to 
be superior not only to Basil, but to all the ages? “Yes, but this name is His glory,” he says. But pray tell 
us, in order that we may assent to this statement, who has proved that the appellation is identical with the 
glory? “A law of our nature,” he replies, “teaches us that, in naming realities, the dignity of the names 
does not depend on the will of those who give them.” What is this law of nature? And how is it that it is 
not in force amongst all? If nature had really enacted such a law, it ought to have authority amongst all 
who share the common nature, just as the other things peculiar to that nature have. If, in fine, it was the 
law of nature that caused the appellations to spring up for us from the objects, just as her plants spring up 
from seeds and roots, and she did not entrust the significant naming of each of the subjects to the choice 
of those who had to indicate the objects, then all mankind would be of one tongue. For if the names 
imposed upon these objects did not vary, we should not differ from one another in the department of 
speech. He says it is “a holy thing, and most closely connected with the designs of Providence, that their 
sounds should be imposed upon realities from a source above us.” How is it, then, that the Prophets were 
ignorant of this holy thing, and were not instructed in this design of Providence, who according to your 
account did not make God at all of this Ungeneracy? How, too, is it that the Deity Himself never knew of 
this kind of holiness, when He did not give names from above to the animals which He had formed, but 
gave away this power of name-giving to Adam? If it is closely connected with the designs of Providence, as 
Eunomius says, and a holy thing, that their sounds should be imposed from above upon realities, it is 
certainly an unholy thing, and an unfitting thing, that these names should have been fitted to the things 
that are by any here below. “But the universal Guardian,” he says, “thought it right to engraft these names 
in our minds by a law of His creation.” And how was it, then, if these were engrafted in the minds of men, 
that from Adam onward to your transgression no fruits of this folly were produced, grafted as they were, 
according to you, in those minds, so that ungeneracy should be the name of the Father’s essence? Adam 
and all in succession after him would have pronounced this word, if such had been grafted by God in his 
nature. For as all that now grows upon the earth continues always, owing to a transmission of its seed 
from the first creation, and not one single seed at the present time innovates upon the natural form, so 
this word, if it had been, as you say, grafted by God in our nature, would have sprung up along with the 
first utterances of the first-formed human beings, and would have accompanied the line of their posterity. 
But seeing that this word did not exist at the first (for no one in former generations and up to the present 
ever uttered such a word, except this man), it is plain that it is a bastard invention, that has sprung up 
from the seed of tares, not from that good seed which God has sown, to use evangelic words, in the field 
of our nature. For all the things that characterize our common nature do not have their beginning now, 
but appeared with that nature at its first formation; such, for instance, as the operation of the senses, the 
appetitive, or contrary, instinct of the man with regard to anything, and other generally acknowledged 
accompaniments of his nature, none of which a particular epoch has introduced amongst those born in it; 
but our humanity is preserved continually, from first to last, within the same circle of qualities, losing 
none which it had at the beginning, any more than it acquires any which it had not then. But just as, while 
sight is a faculty common to our nature, scientific observation comes by training to those who have 
devoted themselves to some science (it is not every one, for instance, who can observe with the theodolite, 
or prove a theorem by means of lines in geometry, or do anything else, where art has introduced, not mere 
sight, but a special use of sight), so too, while one might pronounce the possession of reason to be a 
common property of humanity united to the very essence of our nature from above, the invention of terms 
significative of realities is the work of men who, possessing from above the power of reason, are 
continually finding out, according as they wish for them towards the elucidation of that which they plainly 
see, certain words expressive of these things. “But if these views are to prevail,” says he, “one of two 
things is proved; either that conception is anterior to those who conceive, or that the names naturally 
befitting the Deity, and pre-existent to everything, are posterior to the beginning of man.” Ought we to 
continue the fight against such assertions, and join issue with such manifest absurdity? 


But who, pray, is so simple as to be harmed by such arguments, and to imagine that if names are once 
believed to be an outcome of the reasoning faculty, he must allow that the utterance of names is anterior 
to those who utter them, or else that he must think he is sinning against the Deity, in that every man 
continues to name the Deity, according as each after birth is capable of conceiving Him? As to this last 
supposition, it has been already explained that the Supreme Being has no need Himself of words as 
delivered by a voice and a tongue; and it would be superfluous to repeat what would only encumber the 
argument. In fine, a Being Whose nature is neither lacking nor redundant, but simply perfect, neither fails 
to possess anything that is necessary, nor possesses what is not necessary. Since, then, we have proved 
previously, and all thinking men unanimously agree, that the calling by names is not a necessity of the 


Deity, no one can deny the extreme profanity of thus assigning to Him what is not a necessity. 


But I do not think that we need linger on this, nor minutely examine that which follows. To the more 
attentive reader, the argument elaborated by our opponent will itself appear in the light of a special 
pleader on the side of orthodoxy. He says, for instance, that imperishability and immortality are the very 
essence of the Deity. For my part I see no need to contend with him, no matter whether these qualities 
aforesaid only accrue to the Deity, or whether they are, by virtue of their signification, His essence; 
whichever of these two views is adopted, it will completely support our argument. For if the being 
imperishable only accrues to the essence, the not being generated will also most certainly only accrue to 
it; and so the idea of ungeneracy will be ejected from being the mark of the essence. If, on the other hand, 
because God is not subject to destruction, one affirms imperishability to be His essence, and, because He 
is stronger than death, one therefore defines immortality to be His very essence, and if the Son is 
imperishable and immortal (as He is), imperishability and immortality will also be the essence of the Only- 
begotten. If, then, the Father is imperishability, and the Son imperishability, and each of these 
imperishabilities is the essence, and no difference exists between them as regards the idea of 
imperishability, one essence will differ from the other essence in no way at all, seeing that in both equally 
the nature is a stranger to any corruption. Even if he should resume the same method as before, and place 
us on the horns of his dilemma from which, as he thinks, there is no escape, saying that, if we distinguish 
that which accrues from that which is, we make the Deity composite, whereas if we acknowledge His 
simplicity, then the imperishability and the ungeneracy are seen at once to be significative of His very 
essence—even then again we can show that he is fighting for our side. For if he will have it that God is 
made composite by our saying that anything accrues to Him, then he certainly cannot eject the 
Fatherhood either from the essence, but must confess that He is Father by His nature as much as He is 
imperishable and immortal; and so without intending it he must admit the Son also to partake of that 
intimate nature; for it will not be possible, if God is essentially Father, to exclude the Son from a 
relationship to Him thus essential. But if he says that the Fatherhood accrues to God, but is outside the 
circle of the substance, then he must concede to us that we may say anything we like accrues to the Deity, 
since the Divine simplicity is in no way marred, if His quality of ungeneracy is made to mean something 
outside the essence. If, however, he declares that the imperishability and the ungeneracy do mean the 
essence, and if he insists that these two words are equivalent, since, by reason of the same meaning lying 
in each, there is no difference between them, and if he thus assert that the very idea of imperishability 
and ungeneracy is one and the same, the One who is the first of these must necessarily be the second too. 
But that the Son is imperishable, let us observe, even these men entertain no doubt; therefore, by 
Eunomius’ argument, the Son also is ungenerate, if imperishability and ungeneracy are to mean the same 
thing. So that he must accept one of two alternatives; either he must agree with us that ungeneracy is 
other than imperishability, or, if he abides by his assertions, he must in various ways speak blasphemy 
about the Only-begotten, making Him, for instance, perishable, in order that he may not have to say that 
He is ungenerate; or ungenerate, in order that he may not prove Him perishable. 


But now I do not know which it is best to do; to pursue step by step this subject, or to put an end here to 
our contest with such folly. Well, as in the case of those who are selling destructive drugs, a very slight 
experiment guarantees to the purchasers the destructive power latent in all the drug, and no one doubts, 
after he has found out by an experiment its partial deadliness, that the drug sold is entirely of this deadly 
character, so I think it can be no longer doubtful to reflecting persons that this poisonous dose of 
argument, of which a specimen has been shown in what we have already examined, will continue 
throughout to be such as that which we have just refuted. For this reason I think it better not to prolong 
this detailed dwelling upon his absurdities. Nevertheless, seeing that the champions of this error discover 
plausibility for it from many quarters, and there is reason to fear lest to have overlooked any of their 
efforts will be made a specious pretext for misrepresenting us as having shirked their strongest point, I 
beg for this reason those who follow us out in this work to accompany our argument still, without 
charging us with prolixity, while it expands itself to meet the attacks of error along the whole line. 
Observe, then, that he has scarcely ceased weaving in the depths of his slumber this dream about 
conception before he arms himself again from his storehouse with those monstrous and senseless 
methods, and turns his argument into another dream much more meaningless than his previous illusion. 
But we may best know how absurd his efforts are by observing his treatment of “privation”; though to 
grapple with his nonsense in all its range would require a Eunomius, or one of his school, men who have 
never spent a thought on serious realities. We will, however, in a concise way run over the heads of it, that 
while none of his charges is omitted, no meaningless item may help to prolong the discussion to an absurd 
length. 


When, then, he is on the point of introducing this treatment of terms of “privation,” he takes upon himself 
to show “the incurable absurdity,” as he calls it, of our teaching, and its “simulated and culpable caution .” 
Such is his promise; but the proof of these accusations is, what? “Some have said that the Deity is 
ungenerate by virtue only of the privation of generation; but we say, in refutation of these, that neither 
this word nor this idea is in any way whatever applicable to the Deity.” Let him point out the maintainer of 
such a statement, if any from the first creation of man to the present day, whether in foreign or in Greek 
lands, has ever committed himself to such an utterance; and we will be silent. But no one in the whole 
history of mankind will be found to have said such a thing, except some madman. For who was ever so 
reeling from intoxication, who was ever so beside himself with madness or delirium, as to say, in so many 


words, that generation belongs naturally to the ungenerate God, but that, deprived of this natural 
condition, He becomes ungenerate instead of generated? But these are the shifts of rhetoric; namely, to 
escape when they are refuted from the shame of their refutation by means of some supposititious 
characters. It was in this way that he has apologized for that celebrated “Apology” of his, transferring as 
he did the blame for that title to jurymen and accusers , though unable to show that there were any 
accusers, any trial, or any court at all. Now, too, with the air of one who would correct another’s folly, he 
pretends that he is driven by necessity to speak in this way. This is what his proof of our “incurable 
absurdity,” and our “simulated and culpable caution,” amounts to. But he goes on to say that we do not 
know what to do in our present position, and that to cover our perplexity we take to abusing him for his 
worldly learning, while we ourselves claim a monopoly of the teaching of the Holy Spirit. Here is his other 
dream, namely, that he has got so much of the heathen learning, that he appears by means of it a 
formidable antagonist to Basil. Just so there have been some men who have imagined themselves 
enthroned with basilicals, and of an exalted rank, because the deluded vision of their dreams, born of 
their waking longings, puts such fancies into their hearts. He says that Basil, not knowing what to do after 
what has been said, abuses him for his worldly learning. He would indeed have set a high value on such 
abuse, that is, on being thought formidable because of the abundance of his words even by any ordinary 
hearer, not to mention by Basil, and by men like him (if any are entirely like him, or ever have been). But, 
as for his intervening argument, if such low scurrility, and such tasteless buffoonery, can be called 
argument, by which he thinks he impugns our cause, I pass it all over, for I deem it an abominable and 
ungracious thing to soil our treatise with such pollutions; and I loathe them as men loathe some swollen 
and noisome ulcer, or turn from the spectacle presented by those whose skin is bloated by excess of 
humours, and disfigured with tuberous warts. And for a while our argument shall be allowed to expand 
itself freely, without having to turn to defend itself against men who are ready to scoff at and to tear to 
pieces everything that is said. 


Every term—every term, that is, which is really such—is an utterance expressing some movement of 
thought. But every operation and movement of sound thinking is directed as far as it is possible to the 
knowledge and the contemplation of some reality. But then the whole world of realities is divided into two 
parts; that is, into the intelligible and the sensible. With regard to sensible phaenomena, knowledge, on 
account of the perception of them being so near at hand, is open for all to acquire; the judgment of the 
senses gives occasion to no doubt about the subject before them. The differences in colour, and the 
differences in all the other qualities which we judge of by means of the sense of hearing, or smell, or 
touch, or taste, can be known and named by all possessing our common humanity; and so it is with all the 
other things which appear to be more obvious to our apprehension, the things, that is, pertaining to the 
age in which we live, designed for political and moral ends. But in the contemplation of the intelligible 
world, on account of that world transcending the grasp of the senses, we move, some in one way, some in 
another, around the object of our search; and then, according to the idea arising in each of us about it, we 
announce the result as best we can, striving to get as near as possible to the full meaning of the thing 
thought about through the medium of expressive phrases. In this, though it is often possible to have 
achieved the task in both ways, when thought does not fail to hit the mark, and utterance interprets the 
notion with the appropriate word, yet it may happen that we may fail even in both, or in one, at least, of 
the two, when either the comprehending faculty or the interpreting capacity is carried beside the proper 
mark. There being, then, two factors by which every term is made a correct term, the mental exactitude 
and the verbal utterance, the result which commands approval in both ways, will certainly be the 
preferable; but it will not be a lesser gain, not to have missed the right conception, even though the word 
itself may happen to be inadequate to that thought. Whenever then, our thought is intent upon those high 
and unseen things which sense cannot reach (I mean, upon that divine and unspeakable world with regard 
to which it is an audacious thing to grasp in thought anything in it at random and more audacious still to 
trust to any chance word the representing of the conception arising from it), then, I say, turning from the 
mere sound of phrases, uttered well or ill according to the mental faculty of the speaker, we search for the 
thought, and that alone, which is found within the phrases, to see whether that itself be sound, or 
otherwise; and we leave the minutiae of phrase and name to be dealt with by the artificialities of 
grammarians. Now, seeing that we mark with an appellation only those things which we know, and those 
things which are above our knowledge it is not possible to seize by any distinctive terms (for how can one 
put a mark upon a thing we know nothing about?), therefore, because in such cases there is no 
appropriate term to be found to mark the subject adequately, we are compelled by many and differing 
names, as there may be opportunity, to divulge our surmises as they arise within us with regard to the 
Deity. But, on the other hand, all that actually comes within our comprehension is such that it must be of 
one of these four kinds: either contemplated as existing in an extension of distance, or suggesting the idea 
of a capacity in space within which its details are detected, or it comes within our field of vision by being 
circumscribed by a beginning or an end where the non-existent bounds it in each direction (for everything 
that has a beginning and an end of its existence, begins from the non-existent, and ends in the non- 
existent), or, lastly, we grasp the phaenomenon by means of an association of qualities wherein dying, and 
sufferance, and change, and alteration, and such-like are combined. Considering this, in order that the 
Supreme Being may not appear to have any connection whatever with things below, we use, with regard 
to His nature, ideas and phrases expressive of separation from all such conditions; we call, for instance, 
that which is above all times pre-temporal, that which is above beginning unbeginning, that which is not 
brought to an end unending, that which has a personality removed from body incorporeal, that which is 
never destroyed imperishable, that which is unreceptive of change, or sufferance, or alteration, 


passionless, changeless, and unalterable. Such a class of appellations can be reduced to any system that 
they like by those who wish for one; and they can fix on these actual appellations other appellations 
“privative,” for instance, or “negative,” or whatever they like. We yield the teaching and the learning of 
such things to those who are ambitious for it; and we will investigate the thoughts alone, whether they are 
within or beyond the circle of a religious and adequate conception of the Deity. 


Well, then, if God did not exist formerly, or if there be a time when He will not exist, He cannot be called 
either unending or without beginning; and so also neither inalterable, nor incorporeal, nor imperishable, 
if there is any suspicion of body, or destruction, or alteration with regard to Him. But if it be part of our 
religion to attribute to Him none of these things, then it is a sacred duty to use of Him names privative of 
the things abhorrent to His Nature, and to say all that we have so often enumerated already, viz. that He 
is imperishable, and unending, and ungenerate, and the other terms of that class, where the sense 
inherent in each only informs us of the privation of that which is obvious to our perception, but does not 
interpret the actual nature of that which is thus removed from those abhorrent conditions. What the Deity 
is not, the signification of these names does point out; but what that further thing, which is not these 
things, is essentially, remains undivulged. Moreover, even the rest of these names, the sense of which 
does indicate some position or some state, do not afford that indication of the Divine nature itself, but only 
of the results of our reverent speculations about it. For when we have concluded generally that no single 
thing existing, whether an object of sense or of thought, is formed spontaneously or fortuitously, but that 
everything discoverable in the world is linked to the Being Who transcends all existences, and possesses 
there the source of its continuance, and we then perceive the beauty and the majesty of the wonderful 
sights in creation, we thus get from these and such-like marks a new range of thoughts about the Deity, 
and interpret each one of the thoughts thus arising within us by a special name, following the advice of 
Wisdom, who says that “by the greatness and beauty of the creatures proportionately the Maker of them 
is seen .” We address therefore as Creator Him Who has made all mortal things, and as Almighty Him Who 
has compassed so vast a creation, Whose might has been able to realize His wish. When too we perceive 
the good that is in our own life, we give in accordance with this the name of Good to Him Who is our life’s 
first cause. Then also having learnt from the Divine writings the incorruptibility of the judgment to come, 
we therefore call Him Judge and Just, and to sum up in one word, we transfer the thoughts that arise 
within us about the Divine Being into the mould of a corresponding name; so that there is no appellation 
given to the Divine Being apart from some distinct intuition about Him. Even the word God (Theos) we 
understand to have come into usage from the activity of His seeing; for our faith tells us that the Deity is 
everywhere, and sees (theasthai) all things, and penetrates all things, and then we stamp this thought 
with this name (Theos), guided to it by the Holy Voice. For he who says, “O God, attend unto me ,” and, 
“Look, O God ,” and, “God knoweth the secrets of the heart plainly ,” reveals the latent meaning of this 
word, viz. that Theos is so called from theasthai. For there is no difference between saying “Attend unto,” 
“Look,” and “See.” Since, then, the seer must look towards some sight, God is rightly called the Seer of 
that which is to be seen. We are taught, then, by this word one sectional operation of the Divine Being, 
though we do not grasp in thought by means of it His substance itself, believing nevertheless that the 
Divine glory suffers no loss because of our being at a loss for a naturally appropriate name. For this 
inability to give expression to such unutterable things, while it reflects upon the poverty of our own 
nature, affords an evidence of God’s glory, teaching us as it does, in the words of the Apostle, that the only 
name naturally appropriate to God is to believe Him to be “above every name .” That he transcends every 
effort of thought, and is far beyond any circumscribing by a name, constitutes a proof to man of His 
ineffable majesty . 


Thus much, then, is known to us about the names uttered in any form whatever in reference to the Deity. 
We have given a simple explanation of them, unencumbered with argument, for the benefit of our candid 
hearers; as for Eunomius’ nerveless contentions about these names, we judge it a thing disgraceful and 
unbecoming to us seriously to confute them. For what could one say in answer to a man who declares that 
we “attach more weight to the outward form of the name than to the value of the thing named, giving to 
names the prerogative over realities, and equality to things unequal”? Such are the words that he gives 
utterance to. Well, let any one who can do so considerately, judge whether this calumnious charge of his 
against us has anything in it dangerous enough to make it worth our while to defend ourselves as to our 
“giving to names the prerogative over realities”; for it is plain to every one that there is no single name 
that has in itself any substantial reality, but that every name is but a recognizing mark placed on some 
reality or some idea, having of itself no existence either as a fact or a thought. 


How it is possible, then, to assign one’s gratuities to the non-subsistent, let this man, who claims to be 
using words and phrases in their natural force, explain to the followers of his error. I would not, however, 
have mentioned this at all, if it had not placed a necessity upon me of proving our author’s weakness both 
in thought and expression. As for all the passages from the inspired writings which he drags in, though 
quite unconnected with his object, formulating thereby a difference of immortality in angels and in men, I 
do not know what he has in his eye, or what he hopes to prove by them, and I pass them by. The immortal, 
as long as it is immortal, admits of no degrees of more and less arising from comparison. For if the one 
member of the comparison is, by the force of contrast, to suffer a diminution or privation as regards its 
immortality, it must needs be that such a member is not to be called immortal at all; for how can that be 
called absolutely immortal in which mortality is detected by this juxtaposition and comparison? And to 
think of that fine hair-splitting of his, in not allowing the idea of privation to be unvarying and general, but 


in asserting, on the contrary, that while separation from good things is privation, the absence of bad 
things is not to be marked by that term! If he is to get his way here, he will take the truth from the 
Apostle’s words, which say that He “only hath immortality ,” which He gives to others. What this newly- 
imported dictum of his has to do with his preceding argument, neither we nor any one else amongst 
reflecting people are able to understand. Yet because we have not the mental strength to take in these 
scientific subtleties, he calls us “unscientific both in our judgment as to objects, and in our use of terms”; 
those are his very words. But all this, as having no power to shake the truth, I pass over without further 
notice; and also how he misrepresents the view we have expounded of the imperishable, and of the 
unembodied, namely, that of these terms the latter signifies the undimensional, where the threefold 
extension belonging to all bodies is not to be found, and the former signifies that which is not receptive of 
destruction: and also how he says, that “we do not think it right to let the shape of these words be lost by 
extending them to ideas inapplicable to them, or to imagine that each of them is indicative of something 
not present or not accruing; but rather we think they are indicative of the actual essence”; all this I deem 
worthy only of silence and deep oblivion, and leave to the reader to detect for himself their mingled folly 
and blasphemy. He actually asserts that the perishable is not opposed to the imperishable, and that the 
privative sign does not mark the absence of the bad, but that the word which is the subject of our inquiry 
means the essence itself! 


Well, if the term imperishable or indestructible is not considered by this maker of an empty system to be 
privative of destruction, then by a stern necessity it must follow that this shape given to the word 
indicates the very reverse (of the privation of destruction). If, that is, indestructibility is not the negation 
of destruction, it must be the assertion of something incongruous with itself; for it is the very nature of 
opposites that, when you take away the one, you admit the other to come in in its place. But as for the 
bitter task which he necessitates of proving that the Deity is unreceptive of death, as if there existed any 
one who held the contrary opinion, we leave it to take care of itself. For we hold that in the case of 
opposites, it makes no difference at all whether we say that something is A, or that it is not the opposite of 
A; for instance, in the present discussion, when we have said that God is Life, we implicitly forbid by this 
assertion the thought of death in connection with Him, even though we do not express this in speech; and 
when we assert that He is unreceptive of death, we in the same breath show Him to be Life. 


“But I do not see,” he rejoins, “how God can be above His own works simply by virtue of such things as do 
not belong to Him .” And on the strength of this clever sally he calls it a union of folly and profanity, that 
our great Basil has ventured on such terms. But I would counsel him not to indulge his ribaldry too freely 
against those who use these terms, lest he should be unconsciously at the same moment heaping insults 
on himself. For I think that he himself would not gainsay that the very grandeur of the Divine Nature is 
recognized in this, viz. in the absence of all participation in those things which the lower natures are 
shown to possess. For if God were involved in any of these peculiarities, He would not possess His 
superiority, but would be quite identified with any single individual amongst the beings who share that 
peculiarity. But if He is above such things, by reason, in fact, of His not possessing them, then He stands 
also above those who do possess them; just as we say that the Sinless is superior to those in sin. The fact 
of being removed from evil is an evidence of abounding in the best. But let him heap these insults on us to 
his heart’s content. We will only remark, in passing, on a single one of the points mentioned under this 
head, and will then return to the discussion of the main question. 


He declares that God surpasses mortal beings as immortal, destructible beings as indestructible, 
generated beings as ungenerate, just in the same degree. Is it not, then, plain to all what this blasphemy 
of a fighter against God would prove? or must we by verbal demonstration unveil the profanity? Well, who 
does not know the axiom, that things which are distanced to the same amount (by something else) are 
level with one another? If, then, the destructible and the generated are surpassed in the same degree by 
the Deity, and if our Lord is generated, it will be for Eunomius to draw the blasphemous conclusion 
resulting from these data. For it is clear that he regards generation as the same thing as destruction and 
death, just as in his previous discussions he declares the ungenerate to be the same thing as the 
indestructible. If, then, he looks upon destruction and generation as upon the same level, and asserts that 
the Deity is equally removed from both of them, and if our Lord is generated, let no one demand from 
ourselves that we should apply the logical conclusion, but let him draw it for himself; if indeed it is true, 
as he says, that from the generated and from the destructible God is equally removed. “But,” he proceeds, 
‘it is not allowable for us to call Him indestructible and immortal by virtue of any absence of death and 
destruction.” Let those who are led by the nose, and turn in any direction that each successive teacher 
pleases, believe this, and let them declare that destruction and death do belong to God, to make it 
possible for Him to be called immortal and indestructible! For if these terms of privation, as Eunomius 
says, “do not indicate the absence of death and destruction,” then the presence in Him of the things 
opposite to, and estranged from, these is most certainly proved by this treatment of terms. Each one 
amongst conceivable things is either absent from something else, or it is not absent: for instance, light, 
darkness; life, death; health, disease, and so on. In all these cases, if one asserts that the one conception 
is absent, he will necessarily demonstrate that the other is present. If, then, Eunomius denies that God 
can be called immortal by reason of the absence of death, he will plainly prove the presence of death in 
Him, and so deny any immortality in the case of the universal Deity. But perhaps some one will say that we 
fix unfairly on his words; for that no one is so mad as to affirm that God is not immortal. But then, when 
none of mankind possess any knowledge of that which certain people secretly imagine, it is by their words 


that we have to make our guess about those secret things. 


Therefore let us again handle this dictum of his: “God is not called immortal by virtue of the absence of 
death.” How are we to accept this statement, that death is not absent from the Deity though He be called 
immortal? If he really commands us to think like this, Eunomius’ God will be certainly mortal, and subject 
to destruction; for he from whom death is not absent is not in his essence immortal. But again; if these 
terms signify the absence neither of death nor of destruction, either they are applied falsely to the God 
overall, or else they comprise within themselves some different meaning. What this meaning is, our 
system-maker must explain to us. Whereas we, the people who according to Eunomius are unscientific in 
our judgment of objects and in our use of terms, have been taught to call sound (for instance), not the 
man from whom strength is absent, but the man from whom disease is absent; and unmutilated, not the 
man who keeps away from drinking-parties, but the man who has no mutilation upon him; and other 
qualities in the same way we name from the presence or the absence of something; manly, for instance, 
and unmanly; sleepy and sleepless; and all the other terms like that, which custom sanctions. 


Still I cannot see what profit there is in deigning to examine such nonsense. For a man like myself, who 
has lived to gray hairs , and whose eyes are fixed on truth alone, to take upon his lips the absurd and 
flippant utterances of a contentious foe, incurs no slight danger of bringing condemnation on himself. I 
will therefore pass over both those words and the adjoining passage; this, for instance, “Truth gives no 
evidence of any union of natures with God.” Well, if these words had not been spoken, who ever was there 
(except yourself) who mentioned a double nature in the Deity at all? You, however, unite each idea of each 
name with the essence of the Father, and deny that anything externally accrues to Him, centering every 
one of His names in that essence. Again, “Neither does she write in the statute-book of our religion any 
idea that is external and fabricated by ourselves.” With regard to these words again I shall deprecate the 
idea that I have quoted them with a view of amusing the reader with their absurdity; rather I have done so 
with a view to show with what a slender equipment of arguments this man, after rating us for our want of 
system, advances to take these audacious liberties with the name of Truth. What is he in reasoning, and 
what is he in speech, that he should thus revel in showing himself off before his hidebound readers, who 
applaud him as victorious over everybody by force of argument when he has brought these disjointed 
utterances of his dry bombastic jargon to an end . “Immortality,” he says, “is the essence itself.” But what, 
then, do you assert to be the essence of the Only-begotten? I ask you that: is it immortality, or is it not? 
For remember that in His essence also the singleness admits, as you say, of no complexity of nature. If, 
then Eunomius denies that immortality is the essence of the Son, it is clear what he is aiming at; for it 
does not require an exceedingly penetrating understanding to discover what is the direct opposite to the 
immortal. Just as the logic of dichotomy exhibits the destructible instead of the indestructible, and the 
mutable instead of the immutable, so it exhibits the mortal instead of the immortal. What, therefore, will 
this setter forth of new doctrine do? What proper name will he give us for the essence of the Only- 
begotten? Again I put this question to our author. He must either grant that it is immortality, or deny it. If, 
then, he will not assent to its being immortality, he must assent to the contradictory proposition; by 
negativing the superior term he proves that it is death. If, on the other hand, he shrinks from anything so 
monstrous, and names the essence of the Only-begotten also as immortality, he must perforce agree with 
us that there is in consequence no difference whatever, as to essence, between them. If the nature of the 
Father and the nature of the Son are equally immortality, and if immortality does not divide itself by any 
manner of difference, then it is confessed by our foes themselves, that on the score of essence no manner 
of difference is discoverable between the Father and the Son. 


But it is time now to expose that angry accusation which he brings against us at the close of his treatise, 
saying that we affirm the Father to be from what is absolutely non-existent. Stealing an expression from 
its context, from which he drags it, as from its surrounding body, into a naked isolation, he tries to carp at 
it by worrying the word, or rather covering it with the slaver of his maddened teeth. I will therefore first 
give the meaning of the passage in which our Master explained this point to us; then I will quote it word 
for word: by so doing the man who intrudes upon the expository work of orthodox writers, only to 
undermine the truth itself, will be revealed in his true colours. Our Master, in introducing us in his own 
treatise to the true meaning of ungenerate, suggested a way to arrive at a real knowledge of the term in 
dispute somewhat as follows, pointing out at the same time that it had a meaning very far removed from 
any idea of essence. He says that the Evangelist , in beginning our Lord’s lineage according to the flesh 
from Joseph, and then going back to the generation continually preceding, and then ending the genealogy 
in Adam, and, because there was no earthly father anterior to this first-formed creature, saying that he 
was “the son of God,” makes it obvious to every reader’s intelligence with regard to the Deity, that He, 
from Whom Adam was, has not Himself His subsistence from another, after the likeness of the human lives 
just given. When, having passed through the whole of it, we at last grasp the thought of the Deity, we 
perceive at the same moment the First Cause of it all. But if any such cause be found dependent on 
something else, then it is not a first cause. Therefore, if God is the First Cause of the Universe, there will 
be nothing whatever transcending this cause of all things. Such was our Master’s exposition of the 
meaning of ungenerate; and in order that our testimony about it may not go beyond the exact truth, I will 
quote the passage. 


“The evangelist Luke, when giving the genealogy according to the flesh of our God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and stepping up from the last to the first, begins with Joseph, saying that he was the son of Heli, 


which was the son of Matthat,’ and so by ascending brings his enumeration up to Adam; but when he has 
come to the top and said, that Seth was the son of Adam, which was the son of God,’ then he stops this 
process. As, then, he has said that Adam was the son of God, we will ask these men, But God, who is He 
the son of?’ Is it not obvious to every one’s intelligence that God is the son of no one? But to be the son of 
no one is to be without a cause, plainly; and to be without a cause is to be ungenerate. Now in the case of 
men, the being son of somebody is not the essence ; no more, in the case of the Deity Who rules the world, 
is it possible to say that the being ungenerate is the essence.” 


With what eyes will you now dare to gaze upon your guide? I speak to you, O flock of perishing souls! How 
can you still turn to listen to this man who has reared such a monument as this of his shamelessness in 
argument? Are ye not ashamed now, at least, if not before, to take the hand of a man like this to lead you 
to the truth? Do ye not regard it as a sign of his madness as to doctrine, that he thus shamelessly stands 
out against the truth contained in Scripture? Is this the way to play the champion of the truth of doctrine 
—namely, to accuse Basil of deriving the God over all from that which has absolutely no existence? Am I to 
tell the way he phrases it? Am I to transcribe the very words of his shamelessness? I let the insolence of 
them pass; I do not blame their invective, for I do not censure one whose breath is of bad odour, because 
it is of bad odour; or one who has bodily mutilation, because he is mutilated. Things such as that are the 
misfortunes of nature; they escape blame from those who can reflect. This strength of vituperation, then, 
is infirmity in reasoning; it is an affliction of a soul whose powers of sound argument are marred. No word 
from me, then, about his invectives. But as to that syllogism, with its stout irrefragable folds, in whose 
conclusion, to effect his darling object, he arrives at this accusation against us, I will write it out in its own 
precise words. “We will allow him to say that the Son exists by participation in the self-existent ; but 
(instead of this), he has unconsciously affirmed that the God over all comes from absolute nonentity. For if 
the idea of the absence of everything amounts to that of absolute nonentity , and the transposition of 
equivalents is perfectly legitimate, then the man who says that God comes from nothing says that He 
comes from nonentity.” To which of these statements shall we first direct our attention? Shall we criticize 
his opinion about the Son “existing by participation” in the Deity, and his bespattering those who will not 
acquiesce in it with the foulness of his tongue; or shall we examine the sophism so frigidly constructed 
from the stuff of dreams? However, every one who possesses a spark of practical sagacity is not unaware 
that it is only poets and moulders of mythology who father sons “by participation” upon the Divine Being. 
Those, that is, who string together the myths in their poems, fabricate a Dionysus, or a Hercules, or a 
Minos, and such-like, out of the combination of the superhuman with human bodies; and they exalt such 
personages above the rest of mankind, representing them as of greater estimation because of their 
participation in a superior nature. Therefore, with regard to this opinion of his, carrying as it does within 
itself the evidence of its own folly and profanity, it is best to be silent; and to repeat instead that 
irrefragable syllogism of his, in order that every poor ignoramus on our side may understand what and 
how many are the advantages which those who are not trained in his technical methods are deprived of. 
He says, “If the idea of the absence of everything amounts to that of absolute nonentity, and the 
transposition of equivalents is perfectly legitimate, then the man who says that God comes from nothing, 
says that He comes from nonentity.” He brandishes over us this Aristotelian weapon, but who has yet 
conceded to him, that to say that any one has no father amounts to saying that he has been generated 
from absolute nonentity? He who enumerates those persons whose line is recorded in Scripture is plainly 
thinking of a father preceding each person mentioned. For what relation is Heli to Joseph? What relation 
is Matthat to Heli? And what relation is Adam to Seth? Is it not plain to a mere child that this catalogue of 
names is a list of fathers? For if Seth is the son of Adam, Adam must be the father of one thus born from 
him; and so tell me, who is the father of the Deity Who is over all? Come, answer this question, open your 
lips and speak, exert all your skill in expression to meet such an inquiry. Can you discover any expression 
that will elude the grasp of your own syllogism? Who is the father of the Ungenerate? Can you say? If you 
can, then He is not ungenerate. Pressed thus, you will say, what indeed necessity compels you to say,—No 
one is. Well, my dear sir, do you not yet find the weak seams of your sophism giving way? Do you not 
perceive that you have slavered upon your own lap? What says our great Basil? That the Ungenerate One 
is from no father. For the conclusion to be drawn from the mention of fathers in the preceding genealogy 
permits the word father, even in the silence of the evangelist, to be added to this confession of faith. 
Whereas, you have transformed “no one” into “nothing at all,” and again “nothing at all” into “absolute 
nonentity,” thereby concocting that fallacious syllogism of yours. Accordingly this clever result of 
professional shrewdness shall be turned against yourself. I ask, Who is the father of the Ungenerate One? 
“No one,” you will be obliged to answer; for the Ungenerate One cannot have a father. Then, if no one is 
the father of the Ungenerate, and you have changed “no one” into “nothing at all,” and “nothing at all” is, 
according to your argument, the same as “absolute nonentity,” and the transposition of equivalents is, as 
you say, perfectly legitimate, then the man (i.e. you) who says that no one is the father of the Ungenerate 
One, says that the Deity Who is over all comes from absolute nonentity! 


Such, to use your own words, is the “evil,” as one might expect, not indeed “of valuing the character for 
being clever before one is really such” (for perhaps this does not amount to a very great misfortune), but 
of not knowing oneself, and how great the distance is between the soaring Basil and a grovelling reptile. 
For if those eyes of his, with their divine penetration, still looked on this world, if he still swept over 
mankind now living on the pinions of his wisdom, he would have shown you with the swooping rush of his 
words, how frail is that native shell of folly in which you are encased, how great is he whom you oppose 
with your errors, while, with insults and invectives hurled at him, you are hunting for a reputation 


should come to know what you ought not, because you have acquired the knowledge of what you ought to 
know. “Thy faith,” He says, “hath saved thee” not observe your skill in the Scriptures. Now, faith has been 
deposited in the rule; it has a law, and (in the observance thereof) salvation. Skill, however, consists in 
curious art, having for its glory simply the readiness that comes from knack. Let such curious art give 
place to faith; let such glory yield to salvation. At any rate, let them either relinquish their noisiness, or 
else be quiet. To know nothing in opposition to the rule (of faith), is to know all things. (Suppose) that 
heretics were not enemies to the truth, so that we were not forewarned to avoid them, what sort of 
conduct would it be to agree with men who do themselves confess that they are still seeking? For if they 
are still seeking, they have not as yet found anything amounting to certainty; and therefore, whatever they 
seem for a while to hold, they betray their own scepticism, whilst they continue seeking. You therefore, 
who seek after their fashion, looking to those who are themselves ever seeking, a doubter to doubters, a 
waverer to waverers, must needs be “led, blindly by the blind, down into the ditch.” But when, for the 
sake of deceiving us, they pretend that they are still seeking, in order that they may palm their essays 
upon us by the suggestion of an anxious sympathy,—when, in short (after gaining an access to us), they 
proceed at once to insist on the necessity of our inquiring into such points as they were in the habit of 
advancing, then it is high time for us in moral obligation to repel them, so that they may know that it is 
not Christ, but themselves, whom we disavow. For since they are still seekers, they have no fixed tenets 
yet; and being not fixed in tenet, they have not yet believed; and being not yet believers, they are not 
Christians. But even though they have their tenets and their belief, they still say that inquiry is necessary 
in order to discussion. Previous, however, to the discussion, they deny what they confess not yet to have 
believed, so long as they keep it an object of inquiry. When men, therefore, are not Christians even on 
their own admission, how much more (do they fail to appear such) to us! What sort of truth is that which 
they patronize, when they commend it to us with a lie? Well, but they actually treat of the Scriptures and 
recommend (their opinions) out of the Scriptures! To be sure they do. From what other source could they 
derive arguments concerning the things of the faith, except from the records of the faith? 


CHAPTER XV 


HERETICS NOT TO BE ALLOWED TO ARGUE OUT OF THE SCRIPTURES. THE SCRIPTURES, IN FACT, DO NOT 
BELONG TO THEM 


We are therefore come to (the gist of) our position; for at this point we were aiming, and for this we were 
preparing in the preamble of our address (which we have just completed),—so that we may now join issue 
on the contention to which our adversaries challenge us. They put forward the Scriptures, and by this 
insolence of theirs they at once influence some. In the encounter itself, however, they weary the strong, 
they catch the weak, and dismiss waverers with a doubt. Accordingly, we oppose to them this step above 
all others, of not admitting them to any discussion of the Scriptures. 


If in these lie their resources, before they can use them, it ought to be clearly seen to whom belongs the 
possession of the Scriptures, that none may be admitted to the use thereof who has no title at all to the 
privilege. 


CHAPTER XVI 


APOSTOLIC SANCTION TO THIS EXCLUSION OF HERETICS FROM THE USE OF THE SCRIPTURES. HERETICS, 
ACCORDING TO THE APOSTLE, ARE NOT TO BE DISPUTED WITH, BUT TO BE ADMONISHED 


I might be thought to have laid down this position to remedy distrust in my case, or from a desire of 
entering on the contest in some other way, were there not reasons on my side, especially this, that our 
faith owes deference to the apostle, who forbids us to enter on “questions,” or to lend our ears to new- 
fangled statements, or to consort with a heretic “after the first and second admonition,” not, (be it 
observed,) after discussion. Discussion he has inhibited in this way, by designating admonition as the 
purpose of dealing with a heretic, and the first one too, because he is not a Christian; in order that he 
might not, after the manner of a Christian, seem to require correction again and again, and “before two or 
three witnesses,” seeing that he ought to be corrected, for the very reason that he is not to be disputed 
with; and in the next place, because a controversy over the Scriptures can, clearly, produce no other effect 
than help to upset either the stomach or the brain. 


CHAPTER XVII 


HERETICS, IN FACT, DO NOT USE, BUT ONLY ABUSE, SCRIPTURE. NO COMMON GROUND BETWEEN THEM AND 
YOU 


Now this heresy of yours does not receive certain Scriptures; and whichever of them it does receive, it 
perverts by means of additions and diminutions, for the accomplishment of it own purpose; and such as it 
does receive, it receives not in their entirety; but even when it does receive any up to a certain point as 
entire, it nevertheless perverts even these by the contrivance of diverse interpretations. Truth is just as 
much opposed by an adulteration of its meaning as it is by a corruption of its text. Their vain 
presumptions must needs refuse to acknowledge the (writings) whereby they are refuted. They rely on 


amongst decrepit and despicable creatures. Still you need not give up all hope of feeling that great man’s 
talons . For this work of ours, while, as compared with his, it will be a great thing for it to be judged the 
fraction of one such talon, has, as regards yours, ability enough to have broken asunder the outside crust 
of your heresy, and to have detected the deformity that hides within. 


On the Holy Spirit 


Against the Followers of Macedonius. 


It may indeed be undignified to give any answer at all to the statements that are foolish; we seem to be 
pointed that way by Solomon’s wise advice, “not to answer a fool according to his folly.” But there is a 
danger lest through our silence error may prevail over the truth, and so the rotting sore of this heresy 
may invade it, and make havoc of the sound word of the faith. It has appeared to me, therefore, to be 
imperative to answer, not indeed according to the folly of these men who offer objections of such a 
description to our Religion, but for the correction of their depraved ideas. For that advice quoted above 
from the Proverbs gives, I think, the watchword not for silence, but for the correction of those who are 
displaying some act of folly; our answers, that is, are not to run on the level of their foolish conceptions, 
but rather to overturn those unthinking and deluded views as to doctrine. 


What then is the charge they bring against us? They accuse us of profanity for entertaining lofty 
conceptions about the Holy Spirit. All that we, in following the teachings of the Fathers, confess as to the 
Spirit, they take in a sense of their own, and make it a handle against us, to denounce us for profanity . 
We, for instance, confess that the Holy Spirit is of the same rank as the Father and the Son, so that there 
is no difference between them in anything, to be thought or named, that devotion can ascribe to a Divine 
nature. We confess that, save His being contemplated as with peculiar attributes in regard of Person, the 
Holy Spirit is indeed from God, and of the Christ, according to Scripture , but that, while not to be 
confounded with the Father in being never originated, nor with the Son in being the Only-begotten, and 
while to be regarded separately in certain distinctive properties, He has in all else, as I have just said, an 
exact identity with them. But our opponents aver that He is a stranger to any vital communion with the 
Father and the Son; that by reason of an essential variation He is inferior to, and less than they in every 
point; in power, in glory, in dignity, in fine in everything that in word or thought we ascribe to Deity; that, 
in consequence, in their glory He has no share, to equal honour with them He has no claim; and that, as 
for power, He possesses only so much of it as is sufficient for the partial activities assigned to Him; that 
with the creative force He is quite disconnected. 


Such is the conception of Him that possesses them; and the logical consequence of it is that the Spirit has 
in Himself none of those marks which our devotion, in word or thought, ascribes to a Divine nature. What 
then, shall be our way of arguing? We shall answer nothing new, nothing of our own invention, though 
they challenge us to it; we shall fall back upon the testimony in Holy Scripture about the Spirit, whence 
we learn that the Holy Spirit is Divine, and is to be called so. Now, if they allow this, and will not 
contradict the words of inspiration, then they, with all their eagerness to fight with us, must tell us why 
they are for contending with us, instead of with Scripture. We say nothing different from that which 
Scripture says.—But in a Divine nature, as such, when once we have believed in it, we can recognize no 
distinctions suggested either by the Scripture teaching or by our own common sense; distinctions, that is, 
that would divide that Divine and transcendent nature within itself by any degrees of intensity and 
remission, so as to be altered from itself by being more or less. Because we firmly believe that it is simple, 
uniform, incomposite, because we see in it no complicity or composition of dissimilars, therefore it is that, 
when once our minds have grasped the idea of Deity, we accept by the implication of that very name the 
perfection in it of every conceivable thing that befits the Deity. Deity, in fact, exhibits perfection in every 
line in which the good can be found. If it fails and comes short of perfection in any single point, in that 
point the conception of Deity will be impaired, so that it cannot, therein, be or be called Deity at all; for 
how could we apply that word to a thing that is imperfect and deficient, and requiring an addition external 
to itself? 


We can confirm our argument by material instances. Fire naturally imparts the sense of heat to those who 
touch it, with all its component parts ; one part of it does not have the heat more intense, the other less 
intense; but as long as it is fire at all, it exhibits an invariable oneness with itself in an absolutely complete 
sameness of activity; if in any part it gets cooled at all, in that part it can no longer be called fire; for, with 
the change of its heat-giving activity into the reverse, its name also is changed. It is the same with water, 
with air, with every element that underlies the universe; there is one and the same description of the 
element, in each case, admitting of no ideas of excess or defect; water, for instance, cannot be called more 
or less water; as long as it maintains an equal standard of wetness, so long the term water will be realized 
by it; but when once it is changed in the direction of the opposite quality the name to be applied to it must 
be changed also. The yielding, buoyant, “nimble” nature of the air, too, is to be seen in every part of it; 
while what is dense, heavy, downward gravitating, sinks out of the connotation of the very term “air.” So 
Deity, as long as it possesses perfection throughout all the properties that devotion may attach to it, by 
virtue of this perfection in everything good does not belie its name; but if any one of those things that 
contribute to this idea of perfection is subtracted from it, the name of Deity is falsified in that particular, 


and does not apply to the subject any longer. It is equally impossible to apply to a dry substance the name 
of water, to that whose quality is a state of coolness the name of fire, to stiff and hard things the name of 
air, and to call that thing Divine which does not at once imply the idea of perfection; or rather the 
impossibility is greater in this last case. 


If, then, the Holy Spirit is truly, and not in name only, called Divine both by Scripture and by our Fathers, 
what ground is left for those who oppose the glory of the Spirit? He is Divine, and absolutely good, and 
Omnipotent, and wise, and glorious, and eternal; He is everything of this kind that can be named to raise 
our thoughts to the grandeur of His being. The singleness of the subject of these properties testifies that 
He does not possess them in a measure only, as if we could imagine that He was one thing in His very 
substance, but became another by the presence of the aforesaid qualities. That condition is peculiar to 
those beings who have been given a composite nature; whereas the Holy Spirit is single and simple in 
every respect equally. This is allowed by all; the man who denies it does not exist. If, then, there is but one 
simple and single definition of His being, the good which He possesses is not an acquired good; but, 
whatever He may be besides, He is Himself Goodness, and Wisdom, and Power, and Sanctification, and 
Righteousness, and Everlastingness, and Imperishability, and every name that is lofty, and elevating above 
other names. What, then, is the state of mind that leads these men, who do not fear the fearful sentence 
passed upon the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, to maintain that such a Being does not possess glory? 
For they clearly put that statement forward; that we ought not to believe that He should be glorified: 
though I know not for what reason they judge it to be expedient not to confess the true nature of that 
which is essentially glorious. 


For the plea will not avail them in their self-defence, that He is delivered by our Lord to His disciples third 
in order, and that therefore He is estranged from our ideal of Deity. Where in each case activity in working 
good shows no diminution or variation whatever, how unreasonable it is to suppose the numerical order to 
be a sign of any diminution or essential variation ! It is as if a man were to see a separate flame burning 
on three torches (and we will suppose that the third flame is caused by that of the first being transmitted 
to the middle, and then kindling the end torch ), and were to maintain that the heat in the first exceeded 
that of the others; that that next it showed a variation from it in the direction of the less; and that the 
third could not be called fire at all, though it burnt and shone just like fire, and did everything that fire 
does. But if there is really no hindrance to the third torch being fire, though it has been kindled from a 
previous flame, what is the philosophy of these men, who profanely think that they can slight the dignity 
of the Holy Spirit because He is named by the Divine lips after the Father and the Son? Certainly, if there 
is in our conceptions of the Substance of the Spirit anything that falls short of the Divine ideal, they do 
well in testifying to His not possessing glory; but if the highness of His dignity is to be perceived in every 
point, why do they grudge to make the confession of His glory? As if any one after describing some one as 
a man, were to consider it not safe to go on to say of him as well that he is reasoning, mortal, or anything 
else that can be predicated of a man, and so were to cancel what he had just allowed; for if he is not 
reasoning, he is not a man at all; but if the latter is granted, how can there be any hesitation about the 
conceptions already implied in “man”? So, with regard to the Spirit, if when one calls Him Divine one 
speaks the truth, neither when one defines Him to be worthy of honour, to be glorious, good, omnipotent, 
does one lie; for all such conceptions are at once admitted with the idea of Deity. So that they must accept 
one of two alternatives; either not to call Him Divine at all, or to refrain from subtracting from His Deity 
any one of those conceptions which are attributable to Deity. We must then, most surely, comprehend 
along with each other these two thoughts, viz. the Divine nature, and along with it a just idea, a devout 
intuition , of that Divine and transcendent nature. 


Since, then, it has been affirmed, and truly affirmed, that the Spirit is of the Divine Essence, and since in 
that one word “Divine” every idea of greatness, as we have said, is involved, it follows that he who grants 
that Divinity has potentially granted all the rest;—the gloriousness, the omnipotence, everything 
indicative of superiority. It is indeed a monstrous thing to refuse to confess this in the case of the Spirit; 
monstrous, because of the incongruity, as applied to Him, of the terms which in the list of opposites 
correspond to the above terms. I mean, if one does not grant gloriousness, one must grant the absence of 
gloriousness; if one sets aside His power, one must acquiesce in its opposite. So also with regard to 
honour, and goodness, and any other superiority, if they are not accepted, their opposites must be 
conceded. 


But if all must shrink from that, as going even beyond the most revolting blasphemy, then a devout mind 
must accept the nobler names and conceptions of the Holy Spirit, and must pronounce concerning Him all 
that we have already named, that He has honour, power, glory, goodness, and everything else that inspires 
devotion. It must own, too, that these realities do not attach to Him in imperfection or with any limit to the 
quality of their brilliance, but that they correspond with their names to infinity. He is not to be regarded 
as possessing dignity up to a certain point, and then becoming different; but He is always such. If you 
begin to count behind the ages, or if you fix your gaze on the Hereafter , you will find no falling off 
whatever in dignity, or glory, or omnipotence, such as to constitute Him capable of increase by addition, or 
of diminution by subtraction. Being wholly and entirely perfect, He admits diminution in nothing. 
Whereinsoever, on such a supposition as theirs, He is lessened, therein He will be exposed to the inroad of 
ideas tending to dishonour Him. For that which is not absolutely perfect must be suspected on some one 
point of partaking of the opposite character. But if to entertain even the thought of this is a sign of 


extreme derangement of mind, it is well to confess our belief that His perfection in all that is good is 
altogether unlimited, uncircumscribed, in no particular diminished. 


If such is the doctrine concerning Him when followed out , let the same inquiry be made concerning the 
Son and the Father as well. Do you not confess a perfection of glory in the case of the one as in the case of 
the other? I think that all who reflect will allow it. If, then, the honour of the Father is perfect, and the 
honour of the Son is perfect, and they have confessed as well the perfection of honour for the Holy Spirit, 
wherefore do these new theorists dictate to us that we are not to allow in His case an equality of honour 
with the Father and the Son? As for ourselves, we follow out the above considerations and find ourselves 
unable to think, as well as to say, that that which requires no addition for its perfection is, as compared 
with something else, less dignified; for when we have something wherein, owing to its faultless perfection, 
reason can discover no possibility of increase, I do not see either wherein it can discover any possibility of 
diminution. But these men, in denying the equality of honour, really lay down the comparative absence of 
it; and so also when they follow out further this same line of thought, by a diminution arising from 
comparison they divert all the conceptions that devotion has formed of the Holy Spirit; they do not own 
His perfection either in goodness, or omnipotence, or in any such attribute. But if they shrink from such 
open profanity and allow His perfection in every attribute of good, then these clever people must tell us 
how one perfect thing can be more perfect or less perfect than another perfect thing; for so long as the 
definition of perfection applies to it, that thing can not admit of a greater and a less in the matter of 
perfection. 


If, then, they agree that the Holy Spirit is perfect absolutely, and it has been admitted in addition that true 
reverence requires perfection in every good thing for the Father and the Son as well, what reasons can 
justify them in taking away the Father when once they have granted Him? For to take away “equality of 
dignity” with the Father is a sure proof that they do not think that the Spirit has a share in the perfection 
of the Father. And as regards the idea itself of this honour in the case of the Divine Being, from which they 
would exclude the Spirit, what do they mean by it? Do they mean that honour which men confer on men, 
when by word and gesture they pay respect to them, signifying their own deference in the form of 
precedence and all such-like practices, which in the foolish fashion of the day are kept up in the name of 
“honour.” But all these things depend on the goodwill of those who perform them; and if we suppose a 
case in which they do not choose to perform them, then there is no one amongst mankind who has from 
mere nature any advantage, such that he should necessarily be more honoured than the rest; for all are 
marked alike with the same natural proportions. The truth of this is clear; it does not admit of any doubt. 
We see, for instance, the man who to-day, because of the office which he holds, is considered by the crowd 
an object of honour, becoming tomorrow himself one of those who pay honour, the office having been 
transferred to another. Do they, then, conceive of an honour such as that in the case of the Divine Being, 
so that, as long as we please to pay it, that Divine honour is retained, but when we cease to do so it ceases 
too at the dictate of our will? Absurd thought, and blasphemous as well! The Deity, being independent of 
us, does not grow in honour; He is evermore the same; He cannot pass into a better or a worse state; for 
He has no better, and admits no worse. 


In what sort of manner, then, can you honour the Deity? How can you heighten the Highest? How can you 
give glory to that which is above all glory? How can you praise the Incomprehensible? If “all the nations 
are as a drop of a bucket ,” as Isaiah says, if all living humanity were to send up one united note of praise 
in harmony together, what addition will this gift of a mere drop be to that which is glorious essentially? 
The heavens are telling the glory of God , and yet they are counted poor heralds of His worth; because His 
Majesty is exalted, not as far as the heavens, but high above those heavens, which are themselves 
included within a small fraction of the Deity called figuratively His “span .” And shall a man, this frail and 
short-lived creature, so aptly likened to “grass,” who “to-day is,” and to-morrow is not, believe that he can 
worthily honour the Divine Being? It would be like some one lighting a thin fibre from some tow and 
fancying that by that spark he was making an addition to the dazzling rays of the sun. By what words, 
pray, will you honour the Holy Spirit, supposing you do wish to honour Him at all? By saying that He is 
absolutely immortal, without turning, or variableness, always beautiful, always independent of ascription 
from others, working as He wills all things in all, Holy, leading, direct, just, of true utterance, “searching 
the deep things of God,” “proceeding from the Father,” “receiving from the Son,” and all such-like things, 
what, after all, do you lend to Him by these and such-like terms? Do you mention what He has, or do you 
honour Him by what He has not? Well, if you attest what He has not, your ascription is meaningless and 
comes to nothing; for he who calls bitterness “sweetness,” while he lies himself, has failed to commend 
that which is blamable. Whereas, if you mention what He has, such and such a quality is essential, 
whether men recognize it or not; He remains the object of faith , says the Apostle, if we have not faith. 


What means, then, this lowering and this expanding of their soul, on the part of these men who are 
enthusiastic for the Father’s honour, and grant to the Son an equal share with Him, but in the case of the 
Spirit are for narrowing down their favours; seeing that it has been demonstrated that the intrinsic worth 
of the Divine Being does not depend for its contents upon any will of ours, but has been always inalienably 
inherent in Him? Their narrowness of mind, and unthankfulness, is exposed in this opinion of theirs, while 
the Holy Spirit is essentially honourable, glorious, almighty, and all that we can conceive of in the way of 
exaltation, in spite of them. 


“Yes,” replies one of them, “but we have been taught by Scripture that the Father is the Creator, and in 
the same way that it was through the Son ‘ that all things were made’; but God’s word tells us nothing of 
this kind about the Spirit; and how, then, can it be right to place the Holy Spirit in a position of equal 
dignity with One Who has displayed such magnificence of power through the Creation?” 


What shall we answer to this? That the thoughts of their hearts are so much idle talk, when they imagine 
that the Spirit was not always with the Father and the Son, but that, as occasion varies, He is sometimes 
to be contemplated as alone, sometimes to be found in the closest union with Them. For if the heaven, and 
the earth, and all created things were really made through the Son and from the Father, but apart from 
the Spirit, what was the Holy Spirit doing at the time when the Father was at work with the Son upon the 
Creation? Was He employed upon some other works, and was this the reason that He had no hand in the 
building of the Universe? But, then, what special work of the Spirit have they to point to, at the time when 
the world was being made? Surely, it is senseless folly to conceive of a creation other than that which 
came into existence from the Father through the Son. Well, suppose that He was not employed at all, but 
dissociated Himself from the busy work of creating by reason of an inclination to ease and rest, which 
shrank from toil? 


May the gracious Spirit Himself pardon this baseless supposition of ours! The blasphemy of these 
theorists, which we have had to follow out in every step it takes, has caused us unwittingly to soil our 
discussion with the mud of their own imaginings. The view which is consistent with all reverence is as 
follows. We are not to think of the Father as ever parted from the Son, nor to look for the Son as separate 
from the Holy Spirit. As it is impossible to mount to the Father, unless our thoughts are exalted thither 
through the Son, so it is impossible also to say that Jesus is Lord except by the Holy Spirit. Therefore, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are to be known only in a perfect Trinity, in closest consequence and union 
with each other, before all creation, before all the ages, before anything whatever of which we can form 
an idea . The Father is always Father, and in Him the Son, and with the Son the Holy Spirit. If these 
Persons, then, are inseparate from each other, how great is the folly of these men who undertake to 
sunder this indivisibility by certain distinctions of time, and so far to divide the Inseparable as to assert 
confidently, “the Father alone, through the Son alone, made all things”; the Holy Spirit, that is, being not 
present at all on the occasion of this making, or else not working. Well, if He was not present, they must 
tell us where He was; and whether, while God embraces all things, they can imagine any separate 
standing-place for the Spirit, so that He could have remained in isolation during the time occupied by the 
process of creating. If, on the other hand, He was present, how was it that He was inactive? Because He 
could not, or because He would not, work? Did He abstain willingly, or because some strong necessity 
drove Him away? Now, if He deliberately embraced this inactivity, He must reject working in any other 
possible way either; and He Who affirmed that “He worketh all things in all, as He wills ,” is according to 
them a liar. If, on the contrary, this Spirit has the impulse to work, but some overwhelming control hinders 
His design, they must tell us the wherefore of this hindrance. Was it owing to his being grudged a share in 
the glory of those operations, and in order to secure that the admiration at their success should not 
extend to a third person as its object; or to a distrust of His help, as if His co-operation would result in 
present mischief? These clever men most certainly furnish the grounds for our holding one of these two 
hypotheses; or else, if a grudging spirit has no connection with the Deity, any more than a failure can be 
conceived of in any relation to an Infallible Being, what meaning of any kind is there in these narrow 
views of theirs, which isolate the Spirit’s power from all world-building efficiency? Their duty rather was 
to expel their low human way of thinking, by means of loftier ideas, and to make a calculation more 
worthy of the sublimity of the objects in question. For neither did the Universal God make the universe 
“through the Son,” as needing any help, nor does the Only-begotten God work all things “by the Holy 
Spirit,” as having a power that comes short of His design; but the fountain of power is the Father, and the 
power of the Father is the Son, and the spirit of that power is the Holy Spirit; and Creation entirely, in all 
its visible and spiritual extent, is the finished work of that Divine power. And seeing that no toil can be 
thought of in the composition of anything connected with the Divine Being (for performance being bound 
to the moment of willing, the Plan at once becomes a Reality), we should be justified in calling all that 
Nature which came into existence by creation a movement of Will, an impulse of Design, a transmission of 
Power, beginning from the Father, advancing through the Son, and completed in the Holy Spirit. 


This is the view we take, after the unprofessional way usual with us; and we reject all these elaborate 
sophistries of our adversaries, believing and confessing as we do, that in every deed and thought, whether 
in this world, or beyond this world, whether in time or in eternity, the Holy Spirit is to be apprehended as 
joined to the Father and Son, and is wanting in no wish or energy, or anything else that is implied in a 
devout conception of Supreme Goodness ; and, therefore, that, except for the distinction of order and 
Person, no variation in any point is to be apprehended; but we assert that while His place is counted third 
in mere sequence after the Father and Son, third in the order of the transmission, in all other respects we 
acknowledge His inseparable union with them; both in nature, in honour, in godhead, and glory, and 
majesty, and almighty power, and in all devout belief. 


But with regard to service and worship, and the other things which they so nicely calculate about, and 
bring into prominence, we say this; that the Holy Spirit is exalted above all that we can do for Him with 
our merely human purpose; our worship is far beneath the honour due; and anything else that in human 
customs is held as honourable is somewhere below the dignity of the Spirit; for that which in its essence is 


measureless surpasses those who offer their all with so slight and circumscribed and paltry a power of 
giving. This, then, we say to those of them who subscribe to the reverential conception of the Holy Spirit 
that He is Divine, and of the Divine nature. But if there is any of them who rejects this statement, and this 
idea involved in the very name of Divinity, and says that which, to the destruction of the Spirit’s greatness, 
is in circulation amongst the many, namely, that He belongs, not to making, but to made, beings, that it is 
right to regard Him not as of a Divine, but as of a created nature, we answer to a proposition such as this, 
that we do not understand how we can count those who make it amongst the number of Christians at all. 
For just as it would not be possible to style the unformed embryo a human being, but only a potential one, 
assuming that it is completed so as to come forth to human birth, while as long as it is in this unformed 
state, it is something other than a human being; so our reason cannot recognize as a Christian one who 
has failed to receive, with regard to the entire mystery, the genuine form of our religion . We can hear 
Jews believing in God, and our God too: even our Lord reminds them in the Gospel that they recognize no 
other God than the Father of the Only-begotten, “of Whom ye say that he is your God.” Are we, then, to 
call the Jews Christians because they too agree to worship the God Whom we adore? I am aware, too, that 
the Manichees go about vaunting the name of Christ. Because they hold revered the Name to which we 
bow the knee, shall we therefore number them amongst Christians? So, too, he who both believes in the 
Father and receives the Son, but sets aside the Majesty of the Spirit, has “denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel,” and belies the name of Christ which he bears. The Apostle bids the man of God to be 
“perfect .” Now, to take only the general man, perfection must consist in completeness in every aspect of 
human nature, in having reason, capability of thought and knowledge, a share of animal life, an upright 
bearing, risibility, broadness of nail; and if any one were to term some individual a man, and yet were 
unable to produce evidence in his case of the foregoing signs of human nature, his terming him so would 
be a valueless honour. Thus, too, the Christian is marked by his Belief in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; in 
this consists the form of him who is fashioned in accordance with the mystery of the truth. But if his form 
is arranged otherwise, I will not recognize the existence of anything whence the form is absent; there is a 
blurring out of the mark, and a loss of the essential form, and an alteration of the characteristic signs of 
our complete humanity, when the Holy Spirit is not included in the Belief. For indeed the word of 
Ecclesiastes says true; your heretic is no living man, but “bones,” he says , “in the womb of her that is 
with child “; for how can one who does not think of the unction along with the Anointed be said to believe 
in the Anointed? “Him,” says (Peter), “did God anoint with the Holy Spirit .” 


These destroyers of the Spirit’s glory, who relegate Him to a subject world, must tell us of what thing that 
unction is the symbol. It not a symbol of the Kingship? And what? Do they not believe in the Only-begotten 
as in His very nature a King? Men who have not once for all enveloped their hearts with the Jewish “vail “ 
will not gainsay that He is this. If, then, the Son is in His very nature a king, and the unction is the symbol 
of His kingship, what, in the way of a consequence, does your reason demonstrate? Why, that the Unction 
is not a thing alien to that Kingship, and so that the Spirit is not to be ranked in the Trinity as anything 
strange and foreign either. For the Son is King, and His living, realized, and personified Kingship is found 
in the Holy Spirit, Who anoints the Only-begotten, and so makes Him the Anointed, and the King of all 
things that exist. If, then, the Father is King, and the Only-begotten is King, and the Holy Ghost is the 
Kingship, one and the same definition of Kingship must prevail throughout this Trinity, and the thought of 
“unction” conveys the hidden meaning that there is no interval of separation between the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. For as between the body’s surface and the liquid of the oil nothing intervening can be 
detected, either in reason or in perception, so inseparable is the union of the Spirit with the Son; and the 
result is that whosoever is to touch the Son by faith must needs first encounter the oil in the very act of 
touching; there is not a part of Him devoid of the Holy Spirit. Therefore belief in the Lordship of the Son 
arises in those who entertain it, by means of the Holy Ghost; on all sides the Holy Ghost is met by those 
who by faith approach the Son. If, then, the Son is essentially a King, and the Holy Spirit is that dignity of 
Kingship which anoints the Son, what deprivation of this Kingship, in its essence and comparing it with 
itself, can be imagined? 


Again, let us look at it in this way. Kingship is most assuredly shown in the rule over subjects. Now what is 
“subject” to this Kingly Being? The Word includes the ages certainly, and all that is in them; “Thy 
Kingdom,” it says, “is a Kingdom of ages,” and, by ages, it means every substance in them created in 
infinite space , whether visible or invisible; for in them all things were created by the Maker of those ages. 
If, then, the Kingship must always be thought of along with the King, and the world of subjects is 
acknowledged to be something other than the world of rulers, what absurdity it is for these men to 
contradict themselves thus, attributing as they do the unction as an expression for the worth of Him 
Whose very nature it is to be a King, yet degrading that unction Itself to the rank of a subject, as if 
wanting in such worth! If It is a subject by virtue of its nature, then why is It made the unction of 
Kingship, and so associated with the Kingly dignity of the Only-begotten? If, on the other hand, the 
capacity to rule is shown by Its being included in the majesty of Kingship, where is the necessity of having 
everything dragged down to a plebeian and servile lower condition, and numbered with the subject 
creation? When we affirm of the Spirit the two conditions, we cannot be in both cases speaking the truth: 
i.e. that He is ruling, and that He is subject. If He rules, He is not under any lord, but if He is subject, then 
He cannot be comprehended with the Being who is a King. Men are recognized as amongst men, angels 
amongst angels, everything amongst its kind; and so the Holy Spirit must needs be believed to belong to 
one only of two worlds; to the ruling, or to the inferior world; for between these two our reason can 
recognize nothing; no new invention of any natural attribute on the borderland of the Created and the 


Uncreated can be thought of, such as would participate in both, yet be neither entirely; we cannot imagine 
such an amalgamation and welding together of opposites by anything being blended of the Created and 
the Uncreated, and two opposites thus coalescing into one person, in which case the result of that strange 
mixture would not only be a composite thing, but composed of elements that were unlike, and disagreeing 
as to time; for that which receives its personality from a creation is assuredly posterior to that which 
subsists without a creation. 


If, then, they declare the Holy Ghost to be blended of both, they must consequently view that blending as 
of a prior with a posterior thing; and, according to them, He will be prior to Himself; and reversely, 
posterior to Himself; from the Uncreated He will get the seniority, and from the Created the juniority. But, 
in the nature of things, this cannot be; and so it must most certainly be true to affirm of the Holy Spirit 
one only of these alternatives, and that is, the attribute of being Uncreated; for notice the amount of 
absurdity involved in the other alternative; all things that we can think of in the actual creation have, by 
virtue of all having received their existence by an act of creation, a rank and value perfectly equal in all 
cases, and so what reason can there be for separating the Holy Spirit from the rest of the creation, and 
ranking Him with the Father and the Son? Logic, then, will discover this about Him; That which is 
contemplated as part of the Uncreated, does not exist by creation; or, if It does, then It has no more power 
than its kindred creation, It cannot associate itself with that Transcendent Nature; if, on the other hand, 
they declare that He is a created being, and at the same time has a power which is above the creation, 
then the creation will be found at variance with itself, divided into ruler and ruled, so that part of it is the 
benefactor, part the benefited, part the sanctifier, part the sanctified; and all that fund of blessings which 
we believe to be provided for the creation by the Holy Spirit are present in Him, welling up abundantly, 
and pouring forth upon others, while the creation remains in need of the thence-issuing help and grace, 
and receives, as a mere dole, those blessings which can be passed to it from a fellow-creature! That would 
be like favouritism and respecting of persons; when we know that there is no such partiality in the nature 
of things, as that those existences which differ in no way from each other on the score of substance should 
not have equal power; and I think that no one who reflects will admit such views. Either He imparts 
nothing to others, if He possesses nothing essentially; or, if we do believe that He does give, His 
possession beforehand of that gift must be granted; this capacity of giving blessings, whilst needing 
oneself no such extraneous help, is the peculiar and exquisite privilege of Deity, and of no other. 


Then let us look to this too. In Holy Baptism, what is it that we secure thereby? Is it not a participation in 
a life no longer subject to death? I think that no one who can in any way be reckoned amongst Christians 
will deny that statement. What then? Is that life-giving power in the water itself which is employed to 
convey the grace of Baptism? Or is it not rather clear to every one that this element is only employed as a 
means in the external ministry, and of itself contributes nothing towards the sanctification, unless it be 
first transformed itself by the sanctification; and that what gives life to the baptized is the Spirit; as our 
Lord Himself says in respect to Him with His own lips, “It is the Spirit that giveth life;” but for the 
completion of this grace He alone, received by faith, does not give life, but belief in our Lord must 
precede, in order that the lively gift may come upon the believer, as our Lord has spoken, “He giveth life 
to whom He willeth.” But further still, seeing that this grace administered through the Son is dependent 
on the Ungenerate Source of all, Scripture accordingly teaches us that belief in the Father Who 
engendereth all things is to come first; so that this life-giving grace should be completed, for those fit to 
receive it, after starting from that Source as from a spring pouring life abundantly, through the Only- 
begotten Who is the True life, by the operation of the Holy Spirit. If, then, life comes in baptism, and 
baptism receives its completion in the name of Father, Son, and Spirit, what do these men mean who 
count this Minister of life as nothing? If the gift is a slight one, they must tell us the thing that is more 
precious than this life. But if everything whatever that is precious is second to this life, I mean that higher 
and precious life in which the brute creation has no part, how can they dare to depreciate so great a 
favour, or rather the actual Being who grants the favour, and to degrade Him in their conceptions of Him 
to a subject world by disjoining Him from the higher world of deity . Finally, if they will have it that this 
bestowal of life is a small thing, and that it means nothing great and awful in the nature of the Bestower, 
how is it they do not draw the conclusion which this very view makes inevitable, namely, that we must 
suppose, even with regard to the Only-begotten and the Father Himself, nothing great in Their life, the 
same as that which we have through the Holy Spirit, supplied as it is from the Father through the Son? 


So that if these despisers and impugners of their very own life conceive of the gift as a little one, and 
decree accordingly to slight the Being who imparts the gift, let them be made aware that they cannot limit 
to one Person only their ingratitude, but must extend its profanity beyond the Holy Spirit to the Holy 
Trinity Itself. For like as the grace flows down in an unbroken stream from the Father, through the Son 
and the Spirit, upon the persons worthy of it, so does this profanity return backward, and is transmitted 
from the Son to the God of all the world, passing from one to the other. If, when a man is slighted, He Who 
sent him is slighted (yet what a distance there was between the man and the Sender!), what criminality is 
thereby implied in those who thus defy the Holy Spirit! Perhaps this is the blasphemy against our Law- 
giver for which the judgment without remission has been decreed; since in Him the entire Being, Blessed 
and Divine, is insulted also. As the devout worshipper of the Spirit sees in Him the glory of the Only- 
begotten, and in that sight beholds the image of the Infinite God, and by means of that image makes an 
outline, upon his own cognition , of the Original, so most plainly does this contemner (of the Spirit), 
whenever he advances any of his bold statements against the glory of the Spirit, extend, by virtue of the 


same reasoning, his profanity to the Son, and beyond Him to the Father. Therefore, those who reflect must 
have fear lest they perpetrate an audacity the result of which will be the complete blotting out of the 
perpetrator of it; and while they exalt the Spirit in the naming, they will even before the naming exalt Him 
in their thought, it being impossible that words can mount along with thought; still when one shall have 
reached the highest limit of human faculties, the utmost height and magnificence of idea to which the 
mind can ever attain, even then one must believe it is far below the glory that belongs to Him, according 
to the words in the Psalms, that “after exalting the Lord our God, even then ye scarcely worship the 
footstool beneath His feet”: and the cause of this dignity being so incomprehensible is nothing else than 
that He is holy. 


If, then, every height of man’s ability falls below the grandeur of the Spirit (for that is what the Word 
means in the metaphor of “footstool”), what vanity is theirs who think that there is within themselves a 
power so great that it rests with them to define the amount of value to be attributed to a being who is 
invaluable! And so they pronounce the Holy Spirit unworthy of some things which are associated with the 
idea of value, as if their own abilities could do far more than the Spirit, as estimated by them, is capable 
of. What pitiable, what wretched madness! They understand not what they are themselves when they talk 
like this, and what the Holy Spirit against Whom they insolently range themselves. Who will tell these 
people that men are “a spirit that goeth forth and returneth not again ,” built up in their mother’s womb 
by means of a soiled conception, and returning all of them to a soiled earth; inheriting a life that is likened 
unto grass; blooming for a little during life’s illusion , and then withering away, and all the bloom upon 
them being shed and vanishing; they themselves not knowing with certainty what they were before their 
birth, nor into what they will be changed, their soul being ignorant of her peculiar destiny as long as she 
tarries in the flesh? Such is man. 


On the contrary the Holy Spirit is, to begin with, because of qualities that are essentially holy, that which 
the Father, essentially Holy, is; and such as the Only-begotten is, such is the Holy Spirit; then, again, He is 
so by virtue of life-giving, of imperishability, of unvariableness, of everlastingness, of justice, of wisdom, of 
rectitude, of sovereignty, of goodness, of power, of capacity to give all good things, and above them all life 
itself, and by being everywhere, being present in each, filling the earth, residing in the heavens, shed 
abroad upon supernatural Powers, filling all things according to the deserts of each, Himself remaining 
full, being with all who are worthy, and yet not parted from the Holy Trinity. He ever “searches the deep 
things of God,” ever “receives” from the Son, ever is being “sent,” and yet not separated, and being 
“glorified,” and yet He has always had glory. It is plain, indeed, that one who gives glory to another must 
be found himself in the possession of superabundant glory; for how could one devoid of glory glorify 
another? Unless a thing be itself light, how can it display the gracious gift of light? So the power to glorify 
could never be displayed by one who was not himself glory , and honour, and majesty, and greatness. Now 
the Spirit does glorify the Father and the Son. Neither does He lie Who saith, “Them that glorify Me I 
glorify” ; and “I have glorified Thee ,” is said by our Lord to the Father; and again He says, “Glorify Thou 
Me with the glory which I had with Thee before the world was .” The Divine Voice answers, “I have both 
glorified, and will glorify again .” You see the revolving circle of the glory moving from Like to Like. The 
Son is glorified by the Spirit; the Father is glorified by the Son; again the Son has His glory from the 
Father; and the Only-begotten thus becomes the glory of the Spirit. For with what shall the Father be 
glorified, but with the true glory of the Son: and with what again shall the Son be glorified, but with the 
majesty of the Spirit? In like manner, again, Faith completes the circle, and glorifies the Son by means of 
the Spirit, and the Father by means of the Son. 


If such, then, is the greatness of the Spirit, and whatever is morally beautiful, whatever is good, coming 
from God as it does through the Son, is completed by the instrumentality of the Spirit that “worketh all in 
all,” why do they set themselves against their own life? Why do they alienate themselves from the hope 
belonging to “such as are to be saved”? Why do they sever themselves from their cleaving unto God? For 
how can any man cleave unto the Lord unless the Spirit operates within us that union of ourselves with 
Him? Why do they haggle with us about the amount of service and of worship? Why do they use that word 
“worship” in an ironical sense, derogatory to a Divine and entirely Independent Being, supposing that 
they desire their own salvation? We would say to them, “Your supplication is the advantage of you who 
ask, and not the honouring of Him Who grants it. Why, then, do you approach your Benefactor as if you 
had something to give? Or rather, why do you refuse to name as a benefactor at all Him Who gives you 
your blessings, and slight the Life-giver while clinging to Life? Why, seeking for His sanctification, do you 
misconceive of the Dispenser of the Grace of sanctification; and as to the giving of those blessings, why, 
not denying that He has the power, do you deem Him not worthy to be asked to give, and fail to take this 
into consideration, viz. how much greater a thing it is to give some blessing than to be asked to give it? 
The asking does not unmistakably witness to greatness in him who is asked; for it is possible that one who 
does not have the thing to give might be asked for it, for the asking depends only on the will of the asker. 
But one who actually bestows some blessing has thereby given undoubted evidence of a power residing in 
him. Why then, while testifying to the greater thing in Him,—I mean the power to bestow everything that 
is morally beautiful—do you deprive Him of the asking, as of something of importance; although his 
asking, as we have said, is often performed in the case of those who have nothing in their power, owing to 
the delusion of their devotees? For instance, the slaves of superstition ask the idols for the objects of their 
wishes; but the asking does not, in this instance of the idols, confer any glory; only people pay that 
attention to them owing to the deluded expectation that they will get some one of the things they ask for, 


and so they do not cease to ask. But you, persuaded as you are of what and how great things the Holy 
Spirit is the Giver, do you neglect the asking them from Him, taking refuge in the law which bids you 
worship God and serve Him only ?’ Well, how will you worship Him only, tell me, when you have severed 
Him from His intimate union with His own Only-begotten and His own Spirit? This worship is simply 
Jewish. 


But you will say, “When I think of the Father it is the Son (alone) that I have included as well in that term.” 
But tell me; when you have grasped the notion of the Son have you not admitted therein that of the Holy 
Spirit too? For how can you confess the Son except by the Holy Spirit? At what moment, then, is the Spirit 
in a state of separation from the Son, so that when the Father is being worshipped, the worship of the 
Spirit is not included along with that of the Son? And as regards their worship itself, what in the world do 
they reckon it to be? They bestow it, as some exquisite piece of honour, upon the God over all, and convey 
it over, sometimes, so as to reach the Only-begotten also; but the Holy Spirit they regard as unworthy of 
such a privilege. Now, in the common parlance of mankind, that self-prostration of inferiors upon the 
ground which they practise when they salute their betters is termed worship. Thus, it was by such a 
posture that the patriarch Jacob, in his self-humiliation, seems to have wished to show his inferiority when 
coming to meet his brother and to appease his wrath; for “he bowed himself to the ground,” says the 
Scripture, “three times” ; and Joseph’s brethren, as long as they knew him not, and he pretended before 
them that he knew them not, by reason of the exaltation of his rank reverenced his sovereignty with this 
worship; and even the great Abraham himself “bowed himself “ “to the children of Heth,” a stranger 
amongst the natives of that land, showing, I opine, by that action, how far more powerful those natives 
were than sojourners. It is possible to speak of many such actions both in the ancient records, and from 
examples before our eyes in the world now . 


Do they too, then, mean this by their worship? Well, is it anything but absurdity to think that it is wrong to 
honour the Holy Spirit with that with which the patriarch honoured even Canaanites? Or do they consider 
their “worship” something different to this, as if one sort were fitting for men, another sort for the 
Supreme Being? But then, how is it that they omit worship altogether in the instance of the Spirit, not 
even bestowing upon Him the worship conceded in the case of men? And what kind of worship do they 
imagine to be reserved especially for the Deity? Is it to be spoken word, or acted gesture? Well, but are 
not these marks of honour shared by men as well? In their case words are spoken and gestures acted. Is it 
not, then, plain to every one who possesses the least amount of reflection, that any gift worthy of the Deity 
mankind has not got to give; for the Author of all blessings has no need of us. But it is we men who have 
transferred these indications of respect and admiration, which we adopt towards each other, when we 
would show by the acknowledgment of a neighbour’s superiority that one of us is in a humbler position 
than another, to our attendance upon a Higher Power; out of our possessions we make a gift of what is 
most precious to a priceless Nature. Therefore, since men, approaching emperors and potentates for the 
objects which they wish in some way to obtain from those rulers, do not bring to them their mere petition 
only, but employ every possible means to induce them to feel pity and favour towards themselves, 
adopting a humble voice, and a kneeling position , clasping their knees, prostrating themselves on the 
ground, and putting forward to plead for their petition all sorts of pathetic signs, to wake that pity,—so it 
is that those who recognize the True Potentate, by Whom all things in existence are controlled, when they 
are supplicating for that which they have at heart, some lowly in spirit because of pitiable conditions in 
this world, some with their thoughts lifted up because of their eternal mysterious hopes, seeing that they 
know not how to ask, and that their humanity is not capable of displaying any reverence that can reach to 
the grandeur of that Glory, carry the ceremonial used in the case of men into the service of the Deity. And 
this is what “worship” is,—that, I mean, which is offered for objects we have at heart along with 
supplication and humiliation. Therefore Daniel too bends the knees to the Lord, when asking His love for 
the captive people; and He Who “bare our sicknesses,” and intercedes for us, is recorded in the Gospel to 
have fallen on His face, because of the man that He had taken upon Him, at the hour of prayer, and in this 
posture to have made His petition, enjoining thereby, I think, that at the time of our petition our voice is 
not to be bold, but that we are to assume the attitude of the wretched; since the Lord “resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace unto the humble;” and somewhere else (He says), “he that exalteth himself shall 
be abased.” If, then, “worship” is a sort of suppliant state, or pleading put forward for the object of the 
petition, what is the intention of these new-fashioned regulations? These men do not even deign to ask of 
the Giver, nor to kneel to the Ruler, nor to attend upon the Potentate. 


On the Holy Trinity, and of the Godhead of the Holy Spirit 


To Eustathius . 


All you who study medicine have, one may say, humanity for your profession: and I think that one who 
preferred your science to all the serious pursuits of life would form the proper judgment, and not miss the 
right decision, if it be true that life, the most valued of all things, is a thing to be shunned, and full of pain, 
if it may not be had with health, and health your art supplies. But in your own case the science is in a 
notable degree of double efficacy; you enlarge for yourself the bounds of its humanity, since you do not 
limit the benefit of your art to men’s bodies, but take thought also for the cure of troubles of the mind. I 
say this, not only following the common reports, but because I have learnt it from experience, as in many 
other matters, so especially at this time in this indescribable malice of our enemies, which you skilfully 
dispersed when it swept like some evil flood over our life, dispelling this violent inflammation of our heart 
by your fomentation of soothing words. I thought it right, indeed, in view of the continuous and varied 
effort of our enemies against us, to keep silence, and to receive their attack quietly, rather than to speak 
against men armed with falsehood, that most mischievous weapon, which sometimes drives its point even 
through truth. But you did well in urging me not to betray the truth, but to refute the slanderers, lest, by a 
success of falsehood against truth, many might be injured. 


I may say that those who conceived this causeless hatred for us seemed to be acting very much on the 
principle of AEsop’s fable. For just as he makes his wolf bring some charges against the lamb (feeling 
ashamed, I suppose, of seeming to destroy, without just pretext, one who had done him no hurt), and then, 
when the lamb easily swept away all the slanderous charges brought against him, makes the wolf by no 
means slacken his attack, but carry the day with his teeth when he is vanquished by justice; so those who 
were as keen for hatred against us as if it were something good (feeling perhaps some shame of seeming 
to hate without cause), make up charges and complaints against us, while they do not abide consistently 
by any of the things they say, but allege, now that one thing, after a little while that another, and then 
again that something else is the cause of their hostility to us. Their malice does not take a stand on any 
ground, but when they are dislodged from one charge they cling to another, and from that again they 
seize upon a third, and if all their charges are refuted they do not give up their hate. They charge us with 
preaching three Gods, and din into the ears of the multitude this slander, which they never rest from 
maintaining persuasively. Then truth fights on our side, for we show both publicly to all men, and privately 
to those who converse with us, that we anathematize any man who says that there are three Gods, and 
hold him to be not even a Christian. Then, as soon as they hear this, they find Sabellius a handy weapon 
against us, and the plague that he spread is the subject of continual attacks upon us. Once more, we 
oppose to this assault our wonted armour of truth, and show that we abhor this form of heresy just as 
much as Judaism. What then? are they weary after such efforts, and content to rest? Not at all. Now they 
charge us with innovation, and frame their complaint against us in this way:—They allege that while we 
confess three Persons we say that there is one goodness, and one power, and one Godhead. And in this 
assertion they do not go beyond the truth; for we do say so. But the ground of their complaint is that their 
custom does not admit this, and Scripture does not support it. What then is our reply? We do not think 
that it is right to make their prevailing custom the law and rule of sound doctrine. For if custom is to avail 
for proof of soundness, we too, surely, may advance our prevailing custom; and if they reject this, we are 
surely not bound to follow theirs. Let the inspired Scripture, then, be our umpire, and the vote of truth 
will surely be given to those whose dogmas are found to agree with the Divine words. 


Well, what is their charge? There are two brought forward together in the accusation against us; one, that 
we divide the Persons; the other, that we do not employ any of the names which belong to God in the 
plural number, but (as I said already) speak of the goodness as one, and of the power, and the Godhead, 
and all such attributes in the singular. With regard to the dividing of the Persons, those cannot well object 
who hold the doctrine of the diversity of substances in the Divine nature. For it is not to be supposed that 
those who say that there are three substances do not also say that there are three Persons. So this point 
only is called in question: that those attributes which are ascribed to the Divine nature we employ in the 
singular. 


But our argument in reply to this is ready and clear. For any one who condemns those who say that the 
Godhead is one, must necessarily support either those who say that there are more than one, or those who 
say that there is none. But the inspired teaching does not allow us to say that there are more than one, 
since, whenever it uses the term, it makes mention of the Godhead in the singular; as,—”In Him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead “; and, elsewhere,—”The invisible things of Him from the foundation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even His eternal power and 
Godhead .” If, then, to extend the number of the Godhead to a multitude belongs to those only who suffer 
from the plague of polytheistic error, and on the other hand utterly to deny the Godhead would be the 


those which they have falsely put together, and which they have selected, because of their ambiguity. 
Though most skilled in the Scriptures, you will make no progress, when everything which you maintain is 
denied on the other side, and whatever you deny is (by them) maintained. As for yourself, indeed, you will 
lose nothing but your breath, and gain nothing but vexation from their blasphemy. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


GREAT EVIL ENSUES TO THE WEAK IN FAITH, FROM ANY DISCUSSION OUT OF THE SCRIPTURES. CONVICTION 
NEVER COMES TO THE HERETIC FROM SUCH A PROCESS 


But with respect to the man for whose sake you enter on the discussion of the Scriptures, with the view of 
strengthening him when afflicted with doubts, (let me ask) will it be to the truth, or rather to heretical 
opinions that he will lean? Influenced by the very fact that he sees you have made no progress, whilst the 
other side is on an equal footing (with yourself) in denying and in defence, or at any rate on a like 
standing he will go away confirmed in his uncertainty by the discussion, not knowing which side to 
adjudge heretical. For, no doubt, they too are able to retort these things on us. It is indeed a necessary 
consequence that they should go so far as to say that adulterations of the Scriptures, and false expositions 
thereof, are rather introduced by ourselves, inasmuch as they, no less than we maintain that truth is on 
their side. 


CHAPTER XIX 


APPEAL, IN DISCUSSION OF HERESY, LIES NOT TO THE SCRIPTURES. THE SCRIPTURES BELONG ONLY TO THOSE 
WHO HAVE THE RULE OF FAITH 


Our appeal, therefore, must not be made to the Scriptures; nor must controversy be admitted on points in 
which victory will either be impossible, or uncertain, or not certain enough. But even if a discussion from 
the Scriptures should not turn out in such a way as to place both sides on a par, (yet) the natural order of 
things would require that this point should be first proposed, which is now the only one which we must 
discuss: “With whom lies that very faith to which the Scriptures belong. From what and through whom, 
and when, and to whom, has been handed down that rule, by which men become Christians?” For 
wherever it shall be manifest that the true Christian rule and faith shall be, there will likewise be the true 
Scriptures and expositions thereof, and all the Christian traditions. 


CHAPTER XX 


CHRIST FIRST DELIVERED THE FAITH. THE APOSTLES SPREAD IT; THEY FOUNDED CHURCHES AS THE 
DEPOSITORIES THEREOF. THAT FAITH, THEREFORE, IS APOSTOLIC, WHICH DESCENDED FROM THE APOSTLES, 
THROUGH APOSTOLIC CHURCHES 


Christ Jesus our Lord (may He bear with me a moment in thus expressing myself!), whosoever He is, of 
what God soever He is the Son, of what substance soever He is man and God, of what faith soever He is 
the teacher, of what reward soever He is the Promiser, did, whilst He lived on earth, Himself declare what 
He was, what He had been, what the Father’s will was which He was administering, what the duty of man 
was which He was prescribing; (and this declaration He made,) either openly to the people, or privately to 
His disciples, of whom He had chosen the twelve chief ones to be at His side, and whom He destined to be 
the teachers of the nations. Accordingly, after one of these had been struck off, He commanded the eleven 
others, on His departure to the Father, to “go and teach all nations, who were to be baptized into the 
Father, and into the Son, and into the Holy Ghost.” Immediately, therefore, so did the apostles, whom this 
designation indicates as “the sent.” Having, on the authority of a prophecy, which occurs in a psalm of 
David, chosen Matthias by lot as the twelfth, into the place of Judas, they obtained the promised power of 
the Holy Ghost for the gift of miracles and of utterance; and after first bearing witness to the faith in Jesus 
Christ throughout Judaea, and founding churches (there), they next went forth into the world and 
preached the same doctrine of the same faith to the nations. They then in like manner founded churches 
in every city, from which all the other churches, one after another, derived the tradition of the faith, and 
the seeds of doctrine, and are every day deriving them, that they may become churches. Indeed, it is on 
this account only that they will be able to deem themselves apostolic, as being the offspring of apostolic 
churches. Every sort of thing must necessarily revert to its original for its classification. Therefore the 
churches, although they are so many and so great, comprise but the one primitive church, (founded) by 
the apostles, from which they all (spring). In this way all are primitive, and all are apostolic, whilst they 
are all proved to be one, in (unbroken) unity, by their peaceful communion, and title of brotherhood, and 
bond of hospitality,—privileges which no other rule directs than the one tradition of the selfsame mystery. 


CHAPTER XXI 


ALL DOCTRINE TRUE WHICH COMES THROUGH THE CHURCH FROM THE APOSTLES, WHO WERE TAUGHT BY GOD 
THROUGH CHRIST. ALL OPINION WHICH HAS NO SUCH DIVINE ORIGIN AND APOSTOLIC TRADITION TO SHOW, IS 
IPSO FACTO FALSE 


doctrine of atheists, what doctrine is that which accuses us for saying that the Godhead is one? But they 
reveal more clearly the aim of their argument. As regards the Father, they admit the fact that He is God , 
and that the Son likewise is honoured with the attribute of Godhead; but the Spirit, Who is reckoned with 
the Father and the Son, they cannot include in their conception of Godhead, but hold that the power of the 
Godhead, issuing from the Father to the Son, and there halting, separates the nature of the Spirit from the 
Divine glory. And so, as far as we may in a short space, we have to answer this opinion also. 


What, then, is our doctrine? The Lord, in delivering the saving Faith to those who become disciples of the 
word, joins with the Father and the Son the Holy Spirit also; and we affirm that the union of that which 
has once been joined is continual; for it is not joined in one thing, and separated in others. But the power 
of the Spirit, being included with the Father and the Son in the life-giving power, by which our nature is 
transferred from the corruptible life to immortality, and in many other cases also, as in the conception of 
“Good,” and “Holy,” and “Eternal,” “Wise,” “Righteous,” “Chief,” “Mighty,” and in fact everywhere, has an 
inseparable association with them in all the attributes ascribed in a sense of special excellence. And so we 
consider that it is right to think that that which is joined to the Father and the Son in such sublime and 
exalted conceptions is not separated from them in any. For we do not know of any differences by way of 
superiority and inferiority in attributes which express our conceptions of the Divine nature, so that we 
should suppose it an act of piety (while allowing to the Spirit community in the inferior attributes) to 
judge Him unworthy of those more exalted. For all the Divine attributes, whether named or conceived, are 
of like rank one with another, in that they are not distinguishable in respect of the signification of their 
subject. For the appellation of “the Good” does not lead our minds to one subject, and that of “the Wise,” 
or “the Mighty,” or “the Righteous” to another, but the thing to which all the attributes point is one; and, if 
you speak of God, you signify the same Whom you understood by the other attributes. If then all the 
attributes ascribed to the Divine nature are of equal force as regards their designation of the subject, 
leading our minds to the same subject in various aspects, what reason is there that one, while allowing to 
the Spirit community with the Father and the Son in the other attributes, should exclude Him from the 
Godhead alone? It is absolutely necessary either to allow to Him community in this also, or not to admit 
His community in the others. For if He is worthy in the case of those attributes, He is surely not less 
worthy in this. But if He is “less,” according to their phrase , so that He is excluded from community with 
the Father and the Son in the attribute of Godhead, neither is He worthy to share in any other of the 
attributes which belong to God. For the attributes, when rightly understood and mutually compared by 
that notion which we contemplate in each case, will be found to imply nothing less than the appellation of 
“God.” And a proof of this is that many even of the inferior existences are called by this very name. 
Further, the Divine Scripture is not sparing in this use of the name even in the case of things incongruous, 
as when it names idols by the appellation of God. For it says, “Let the gods that have not made the 
heavens and the earth perish, and be cast down beneath the earth “; and, “all the gods of the heathen are 
devils “; and the witch in her incantations, when she brings up for Saul the spirits that he sought for, says 
that she “saw gods .” And again Balaam, being an augur and a seer, and engaging in divination, and 
having obtained for himself the instruction of devils and magical augury, is said in Scripture to receive 
counsel from God . One may show by collecting many instances of the same kind from the Divine 
Scripture, that this attribute has no supremacy over the other attributes which are proper to God, seeing 
that, as has been said, we find it predicated, in an equivocal sense, even of things incongruous; but we are 
nowhere taught in Scripture that the names of “the Holy,” “the Incorruptible,” “the Righteous,” “the 
Good,” are made common to things unworthy. If, then, they do not deny that the Holy Spirit has 
community with the Father and the Son in those attributes which, in their sense of special excellence, are 
piously predicated only of the Divine nature, what reason is there to pretend that He is excluded from 
community in this only, wherein it was shown that, by an equivocal use, even devils and idols share? 


But they say that this appellation is indicative of nature, and that, as the nature of the Spirit is not 
common to the Father and the Son, for this reason neither does he partake in the community of this 
attribute. Let them show, then, whereby they discern this diversity of nature. For if it were possible that 
the Divine nature should be contemplated in its absolute essence, and that we should find by appearances 
what is and what is not proper to it, we should surely have no need of other arguments or evidence for the 
comprehension of the question. But since it is exalted above the understanding of the questioners, and we 
have to argue from some particular evidence about those things which evade our knowledge , it is 
absolutely necessary for us to be guided to the investigation of the Divine nature by its operations. If, 
then, we see that the operations which are wrought by the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit differ 
one from the other, we shall conjecture from the different character of the operations that the natures 
which operate are also different. For it cannot be that things which differ in their very nature should 
agree in the form of their operation: fire does not chill, nor ice give warmth, but their operations are 
distinguished together with the difference between their natures. If, on the other hand, we understand 
that the operation of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit is one, differing or varying in nothing, the 
oneness of their nature must needs be inferred from the identity of their operation. The Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit alike give sanctification, and life, and light, and comfort, and all similar graces. And let 
no one attribute the power of sanctification in an especial sense to the Spirit, when he hears the Saviour 
in the Gospel saying to the Father concerning His disciples, “Father, sanctify them in Thy name .” So too 
all the other gifts are wrought in those who are worthy alike by the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit: 
every grace and power, guidance, life, comfort, the change to immortality, the passage to liberty, and 
every other boon that exists, which descends to us. 


But the order of things which is above us, alike in the region of intelligence and in that of sense (if by 
what we know we may form conjectures about those things also which are above us), is itself established 
within the operation and power of the Holy Spirit, every man receiving the benefit according to his own 
desert and need. For although the arrangement and ordering of things above our nature is obscure to our 
sense, yet one may more reasonably infer, by the things which we know, that in them too the power of the 
Spirit works, than that it is banished from the order existing in the things above us. For he who asserts 
the latter view advances his blasphemy in a naked and unseemly shape, without being able to support his 
absurd opinion by any argument. But he who agrees that those things which are above us are also ordered 
by the power of the Spirit with the Father and the Son, makes his assertion on this point with the support 
of clear evidence from his own life. For as the nature of man is compounded of body and soul, and the 
angelic nature has for its portion life without a body, if the Holy Spirit worked only in the case of bodies, 
and the soul were not capable of receiving the grace that comes from Him, one might perhaps infer from 
this, if the intellectual and incorporeal nature which is in us were above the power of the Spirit, that the 
angelic life too was in no need of His grace. But if the gift of the Holy Spirit is principally a grace of the 
soul, and the constitution of the soul is linked by its intellectuality and invisibility to the angelic life, what 
person who knows how to see a consequence would not agree, that every intellectual nature is governed 
by the ordering of the Holy Spirit? For since it is said “the angels do alway behold the Face of My Father 
which is in heaven ,” and it is not possible to behold the person of the Father otherwise than by fixing the 
sight upon it through His image; and the image of the person of the Father is the Only-begotten, and to 
Him again no man can draw near whose mind has not been illumined by the Holy Spirit, what else is 
shown from this but that the Holy Spirit is not separated from any operation which is wrought by the 
Father and the Son? Thus the identity of operation in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit shows plainly the 
undistinguishable character of their substance. So that even if the name of Godhead does indicate nature, 
the community of substance shows that this appellation is properly applied also to the Holy Spirit. But I 
know not how these makers-up of all sorts of arguments bring the appellation of Godhead to be an 
indication of nature, as though they had not heard from the Scripture that it is a matter of appointment , 
in which way nature does not arise. For Moses was appointed as a god of the Egyptians, since He Who 
gave him the oracles, &c., spoke thus to him, “I have given thee as a god to Pharaoh .” Thus the force of 
the appellation is the indication of some power, either of oversight or of operation. But the Divine nature 
itself, as it is, remains unexpressed by all the names that are conceived for it, as our doctrine declares. 
For in learning that He is beneficent, and a judge, good, and just, and all else of the same kind, we learn 
diversities of His operations, but we are none the more able to learn by our knowledge of His operations 
the nature of Him Who works. For when one gives a definition of any one of these attributes, and of the 
nature to which the names are applied, he will not give the same definition of both: and of things of which 
the definition is different, the nature also is distinct. Indeed the substance is one thing which no definition 
has been found to express, and the significance of the names employed concerning it varies, as the names 
are given from some operation or accident. Now the fact that there is no distinction in the operations we 
learn from the community of the attributes, but of the difference in respect of nature we find no clear 
proof, the identity of operations indicating rather, as we said, community of nature. If, then, Godhead is a 
name derived from operation, as we say that the operation of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit 
is one, so we say that the Godhead is one: or if, according to the view of the majority, Godhead is 
indicative of nature, since we cannot find any diversity in their nature, we not unreasonably define the 
Holy Trinity to be of one Godhead . 


But if any one were to call this appellation indicative of dignity, I cannot tell by what reasoning he drags 
the word to this significance. Since however one may hear many saying things of this kind, in order that 
the zeal of its opponents may not find a ground for attacking the truth, we go out of our way with those 
who take this view, to consider such an opinion, and say that, even if the name does denote dignity, in this 
case too the appellation will properly befit the Holy Spirit. For the attribute of kingship denotes all 
dignity; and “our God,” it says, “is King from everlasting .” But the Son, having all things which are the 
Father’s, is Himself proclaimed a King by Holy Scripture. Now the Divine Scripture says that the Holy 
Spirit is the unction of the Only-Begotten , interpreting the dignity of the Spirit by a transference of the 
terms commonly used in this world. For as, in ancient days, in those who were advanced to kingship, the 
token of this dignity was the unction which was applied to them, and when this took place there was 
thenceforth a change from private and humble estate to the superiority of rule, and he who was deemed 
worthy of this grace received after his anointing another name, being called, instead of an ordinary man, 
the Anointed of the Lord: for this reason, that the dignity of the Holy Spirit might be more clearly shown 
to men, He was called by the Scripture “the sign of the Kingdom,” and “Unction,” whereby we are taught 
that the Holy Spirit shares in the glory and kingdom of the Only-begotten Son of God. For as in Israel it 
was not permitted to enter upon the kingdom without the unction being previously given, so the word, by 
a transference of the terms in use among ourselves, indicates the equality of power, showing that not even 
the kingdom of the Son is received without the dignity of the Holy Spirit. And for this reason He is 
properly called Christ, since this name gives the proof of His inseparable and indivisible conjunction with 
the Holy Spirit. If, then, the Only-begotten God is the Anointed, and the Holy Spirit is His Unction, and the 
appellation of Anointed points to the Kingly authority, and the anointing is the token of His Kingship, then 
the Holy Spirit shares also in His dignity. If, therefore, they say that the attribute of Godhead is 
significative of dignity, and the Holy Spirit is shown to share in this last quality, it follows that He Who 
partakes in the dignity will also partake in the name which represents it. 


On “Not Three Gods.” 


To Ablabius. 


Ye that are strong with all might in the inner man ought by rights to carry on the struggle against the 
enemies of the truth, and not to shrink from the task, that we fathers may be gladdened by the noble toil 
of our sons; for this is the prompting of the law of nature: but as you turn your ranks, and send against us 
the assaults of those darts which are hurled by the opponents of the truth, and demand that their “hot 
burning coals” and their shafts sharpened by knowledge falsely so called should be quenched with the 
shield of faith by us old men, we accept your command, and make ourselves an example of obedience , in 
order that you may yourself give us the just requital on like commands, Ablabius, noble soldier of Christ, if 
we should ever summon you to such a contest. 


In truth, the question you propound to us is no small one, nor such that but small harm will follow if it 
meets with insufficient treatment. For by the force of the question, we are at first sight compelled to 
accept one or other of two erroneous opinions, and either to say “there are three Gods,” which is 
unlawful, or not to acknowledge the Godhead of the Son and the Holy Spirit, which is impious and absurd. 


The argument which you state is something like this:—Peter, James, and John, being in one human nature, 
are called three men: and there is no absurdity in describing those who are united in nature, if they are 
more than one, by the plural number of the name derived from their nature. If, then, in the above case, 
custom admits this, and no one forbids us to speak of those who are two as two, or those who are more 
than two as three, how is it that in the case of our statements of the mysteries of the Faith, though 
confessing the Three Persons, and acknowledging no difference of nature between them, we are in some 
sense at variance with our confession, when we say that the Godhead of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost is one, and yet forbid men to say “there are three Gods”? The question is, as I said, very 
difficult to deal with: yet, if we should be able to find anything that may give support to the uncertainty of 
our mind, so that it may no longer totter and waver in this monstrous dilemma, it would be well: on the 
other hand, even if our reasoning be found unequal to the problem, we must keep for ever, firm and 
unmoved, the tradition which we received by succession from the fathers, and seek from the Lord the 
reason which is the advocate of our faith: and if this be found by any of those endowed with grace, we 
must give thanks to Him who bestowed the grace; but if not, we shall none the less, on those points which 
have been determined, hold our faith unchangeably. 


What, then, is the reason that when we count one by one those who are exhibited to us in one nature, we 
ordinarily name them in the plural and speak of “so many men,” instead of calling them all one: while in 
the case of the Divine nature our doctrinal definition rejects the plurality of Gods, at once enumerating 
the Persons, and at the same time not admitting the plural signification? Perhaps one might seem to touch 
the point if he were to say (speaking offhand to straightforward people), that the definition refused to 
reckon Gods in any number to avoid any resemblance to the polytheism of the heathen, lest, if we too 
were to enumerate the Deity, not in the singular, but in the plural, as they are accustomed to do, there 
might be supposed to be also some community of doctrine. This answer, I say, if made to people of a more 
guileless spirit, might seem to be of some weight: but in the case of the others who require that one of the 
alternatives they propose should be established (either that we should not acknowledge the Godhead in 
Three Persons, or that, if we do, we should speak of those who share in the same Godhead as three), this 
answer is not such as to furnish any solution of the difficulty. And hence we must needs make our reply at 
greater length, tracing out the truth as best we may; for the question is no ordinary one. 


We say, then, to begin with, that the practice of calling those who are not divided in nature by the very 
name of their common nature in the plural, and saying they are “many men,” is a customary abuse of 
language, and that it would be much the same thing to say they are “many human natures.” And the truth 
of this we may see from the following instance. When we address any one, we do not call him by the name 
of his nature, in order that no confusion may result from the community of the name, as would happen if 
every one of those who hear it were to think that he himself was the person addressed, because the call is 
made not by the proper appellation but by the common name of their nature: but we separate him from 
the multitude by using that name which belongs to him as his own;—that, I mean, which signifies the 
particular subject. Thus there are many who have shared in the nature—many disciples, say, or apostles, 
or martyrs—but the man in them all is one; since, as has been said, the term “man” does not belong to the 
nature of the individual as such, but to that which is common. For Luke is a man, or Stephen is a man; but 
it does not follow that if any one is a man he is therefore Luke or Stephen: but the idea of the persons 
admits of that separation which is made by the peculiar attributes considered in each severally, and when 
they are combined is presented to us by means of number; yet their nature is one, at union in itself, and 
an absolutely indivisible unit, not capable of increase by addition or of diminution by subtraction, but in its 


essence being and continually remaining one, inseparable even though it appear in plurality, continuous, 
complete, and not divided with the individuals who participate in it. And as we speak of a people, or a 
mob, or an army, or an assembly in the singular in every case, while each of these is conceived as being in 
plurality, so according to the more accurate expression, “man” would be said to be one, even though those 
who are exhibited to us in the same nature make up a plurality. Thus it would be much better to correct 
our erroneous habit, so as no longer to extend to a plurality the name of the nature, than by our bondage 
to habit to transfer to our statements concerning God the error which exists in the above case. But since 
the correction of the habit is impracticable (for how could you persuade any one not to speak of those who 
are exhibited in the same nature as “many men”?—indeed, in every case habit is a thing hard to change), 
we are not so far wrong in not going contrary to the prevailing habit in the case of the lower nature, since 
no harm results from the mistaken use of the name: but in the case of the statement concerning the 
Divine nature the various use of terms is no longer so free from danger: for that which is of small account 
is in these subjects no longer a small matter. Therefore we must confess one God, according to the 
testimony of Scripture, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord,” even though the name of Godhead 
extends through the Holy Trinity. This I say according to the account we have given in the case of human 
nature, in which we have learnt that it is improper to extend the name of the nature by the mark of 
plurality. We must, however, more carefully examine the name of “Godhead,” in order to obtain, by means 
of the significance involved in the word, some help towards clearing up the question before us. 


Most men think that the word “Godhead” is used in a peculiar degree in respect of nature: and just as the 
heaven, or the sun, or any other of the constituent parts of the universe are denoted by proper names 
which are significant of the subjects, so they say that in the case of the Supreme and Divine nature, the 
word “Godhead” is fitly adapted to that which it represents to us, as a kind of special name. We, on the 
other hand, following the suggestions of Scripture, have learnt that that nature is unnameable and 
unspeakable, and we say that every term either invented by the custom of men, or handed down to us by 
the Scriptures, is indeed explanatory of our conceptions of the Divine Nature , but does not include the 
signification of that nature itself. And it may be shown without much difficulty that this is the case. For all 
other terms which are used of the creation may be found, even without analysis of their origin, to be 
applied to the subjects accidentally, because we are content to denote the things in any way by the word 
applied to them so as to avoid confusion in our knowledge of the things signified. But all the terms that 
are employed to lead us to the knowledge of God have comprehended in them each its own meaning, and 
you cannot find any word among the terms especially applied to God which is without a distinct sense. 
Hence it is clear that by any of the terms we use the Divine nature itself is not signified, but some one of 
its surroundings is made known. For we Say, it may be, that the Deity is incorruptible, or powerful, or 
whatever else we are accustomed to say of Him. But in each of these terms we find a peculiar sense, fit to 
be understood or asserted of the Divine nature, yet not expressing that which that nature is in its essence. 
For the subject, whatever it may be, is incorruptible: but our conception of incorruptibility is this,—that 
that which is, is not resolved into decay: so, when we say that He is incorruptible, we declare what His 
nature does not suffer, but we do not express what that is which does not suffer corruption. Thus, again, if 
we Say that He is the Giver of life, though we show by that appellation what He gives, we do not by that 
word declare what that is which gives it. And by the same reasoning we find that all else which results 
from the significance involved in the names expressing the Divine attributes either forbids us to conceive 
what we ought not to conceive of the Divine nature, or teaches us that which we ought to conceive of it, 
but does not include an explanation of the nature itself. Since, then, as we perceive the varied operations 
of the power above us, we fashion our appellations from the several operations that are known to us, and 
as we recognize as one of these that operation of surveying and inspection, or, as one might call it, 
beholding, whereby He surveys all things and overlooks them all, discerning our thoughts, and even 
entering by His power of contemplation into those things which are not visible, we suppose that Godhead, 
or theotes, is so called from thea, or beholding, and that He who is our theates or beholder, by customary 
use and by the instruction of the Scriptures, is called theos, or God. Now if any one admits that to behold 
and to discern are the same thing, and that the God Who superintends all things, both is and is called the 
superintender of the universe, let him consider this operation, and judge whether it belongs to one of the 
Persons whom we believe in the Holy Trinity, or whether the power extends throughout the Three 
Persons. For if our interpretation of the term Godhead, or theotes, is a true one, and the things which are 
seen are said to be beheld, or theata, and that which beholds them is called theos, or God, no one of the 
Persons in the Trinity could reasonably be excluded from such an appellation on the ground of the sense 
involved in the word. For Scripture attributes the act of seeing equally to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
David says, “See, O God our defender “: and from this we learn that sight is a proper operation of the idea 
of God, so far as God is conceived, since he says, “See, O God.” But Jesus also sees the thoughts of those 
who condemn Him, and questions why by His own power He pardons the sins of men? for it says, “Jesus, 
seeing their thoughts .” And of the Holy Spirit also, Peter says to Ananias, “Why hath Satan filled thine 
heart, to lie to the Holy Ghost? “ showing that the Holy Spirit was a true witness, aware of what Ananias 
had dared to do in secret, and by Whom the manifestation of the secret was made to Peter. For Ananias 
became a thief of his own goods, secretly, as he thought, from all men, and concealing his sin: but the 
Holy Spirit at the same moment was in Peter, and detected his intent, dragged down as it was to avarice, 
and gave to Peter from Himself the power of seeing the secret, while it is clear that He could not have 
done this had He not been able to behold hidden things. 


But some one will say that the proof of our argument does not yet regard the question. For even if it were 


granted that the name of “Godhead” is a common name of the nature, it would not be established that we 
should not speak of “Gods”: but by these arguments, on the contrary, we are compelled to speak of 
“Gods”: for we find in the custom of mankind that not only those who are partakers in the same nature, 
but even any who may be of the same business, are not, when they are many, spoken of in the singular; as 
we speak of “many orators,” or “surveyors,” or “farmers,” or “shoemakers,” and so in all other cases. If, 
indeed, Godhead were an appellation of nature, it would be more proper, according to the argument laid 
down, to include the Three Persons in the singular number, and to speak of “One God,” by reason of the 
inseparability and indivisibility of the nature: but since it has been established by what has been said, that 
the term “Godhead” is significant of operation, and not of nature, the argument from what has been 
advanced seems to turn to the contrary conclusion, that we ought therefore all the more to call those 
“three Gods” who are contemplated in the same operation, as they say that one would speak of “three 
philosophers” or “orators,” or any other name derived from a business when those who take part in the 
same business are more than one. 


I have taken some pains, in setting forth this view, to bring forward the reasoning on behalf of the 
adversaries, that our decision may be the more firmly fixed, being strengthened by the more elaborate 
contradictions. Let us now resume our argument. 


As we have to a certain extent shown by our statement that the word “Godhead” is not significant of 
nature but of operation, perhaps one might reasonably allege as a cause why, in the case of men, those 
who share with one another in the same pursuits are enumerated and spoken of in the plural, while on the 
other hand the Deity is spoken of in the singular as one God and one Godhead, even though the Three 
Persons are not separated from the significance expressed by the term “Godhead,”—one might allege, I 
say, the fact that men, even if several are engaged in the same form of action, work separately each by 
himself at the task he has undertaken, having no participation in his individual action with others who are 
engaged in the same occupation. For instance, supposing the case of several rhetoricians, their pursuit, 
being one, has the same name in the numerous cases: but each of those who follow it works by himself, 
this one pleading on his own account, and that on his own account. Thus, since among men the action of 
each in the same pursuits is discriminated, they are properly called many, since each of them is separated 
from the others within his own environment, according to the special character of his operation. But in the 
case of the Divine nature we do not similarly learn that the Father does anything by Himself in which the 
Son does not work conjointly, or again that the Son has any special operation apart from the Holy Spirit; 
but every operation which extends from God to the Creation, and is named according to our variable 
conceptions of it, has its origin from the Father, and proceeds through the Son, and is perfected in the 
Holy Spirit. For this reason the name derived from the operation is not divided with regard to the number 
of those who fulfil it, because the action of each concerning anything is not separate and peculiar, but 
whatever comes to pass, in reference either to the acts of His providence for us, or to the government and 
constitution of the universe, comes to pass by the action of the Three, yet what does come to pass is not 
three things. We may understand the meaning of this from one single instance. From Him, I say, Who is 
the chief source of gifts, all things which have shared in this grace have obtained their life. When we 
inquire, then, whence this good gift came to us, we find by the guidance of the Scriptures that it was from 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Yet although we set forth Three Persons and three names, we do not 
consider that we have had bestowed upon us three lives, one from each Person separately; but the same 
life is wrought in us by the Father, and prepared by the Son, and depends on the will of the Holy Spirit. 
Since then the Holy Trinity fulfils every operation in a manner similar to that of which I have spoken, not 
by separate action according to the number of the Persons, but so that there is one motion and disposition 
of the good will which is communicated from the Father through the Son to the Spirit (for as we do not 
call those whose operation gives one life three Givers of life, neither do we call those who are 
contemplated in one goodness three Good beings, nor speak of them in the plural by any of their other 
attributes); so neither can we call those who exercise this Divine and superintending power and operation 
towards ourselves and all creation, conjointly and inseparably, by their mutual action, three Gods. For as 
when we learn concerning the God of the universe, from the words of Scripture, that He judges all the 
earth , we say that He is the Judge of all things through the Son: and again, when we hear that the Father 
judgeth no man, we do not think that the Scripture is at variance with itself,—(for He Who judges all the 
earth does this by His Son to Whom He has committed all judgment; and everything which is done by the 
Only-begotten has its reference to the Father, so that He Himself is at once the Judge of all things and 
judges no man, by reason of His having, as we said, committed all judgment to the Son, while all the 
judgment of the Son is conformable to the will of the Father; and one could not properly say either that 
They are two judges, or that one of Them is excluded from the authority and power implied in judgment); 
—so also in the case of the word “Godhead,” Christ is the power of God and the wisdom of God, and that 
very power of superintendence and beholding which we call Godhead, the Father exercises through the 
Only-begotten, while the Son perfects every power by the Holy Spirit, judging, as Isaiah says, by the Spirit 
of judgment and the Spirit of burning , and acting by Him also, according to the saying in the Gospel 
which was spoken to the Jews. For He says, “If I by the Spirit of God cast out devils “; where He includes 
every form of doing good in a partial description, by reason of the unity of action: for the name derived 
from operation cannot be divided among many where the result of their mutual operation is one. 


Since, then, the character of the superintending and beholding power is one, in Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, as has been said in our previous argument, issuing from the Father as from a spring, brought into 


operation by the Son, and perfecting its grace by the power of the Spirit; and since no operation is 
separated in respect of the Persons, being fulfilled by each individually apart from that which is joined 
with Him in our contemplation, but all providence, care, and superintendence of all, alike of things in the 
sensible creation and of those of supramundane nature, and that power which preserves the things which 
are, and corrects those which are amiss, and instructs those which are ordered aright, is one, and not 
three, being, indeed, directed by the Holy Trinity, yet not severed by a threefold division according to the 
number of the Persons contemplated in the Faith, so that each of the acts, contemplated by itself, should 
be the work of the Father alone, or of the Son peculiarly, or of the Holy Spirit separately, but while, as the 
Apostle says, the one and the selfsame Spirit divides His good gifts to every man severally , the motion of 
good proceeding from the Spirit is not without beginning;—we find that the power which we conceive as 
preceding this motion, which is the Only-begotten God, is the maker of all things; without Him no existent 
thing attains to the beginning of its being: and, again, this same source of good issues from the will of the 
Father. 


If, then, every good thing and every good name, depending on that power and purpose which is without 
beginning, is brought to perfection in the power of the Spirit through the Only-begotten God, without 
mark of time or distinction (since there is no delay, existent or conceived, in the motion of the Divine will 
from the Father, through the Son, to the Spirit): and if Godhead also is one of the good names and 
concepts, it would not be proper to divide the name into a plurality, since the unity existing in the action 
prevents plural enumeration. And as the Saviour of all men, specially of them that believe , is spoken of by 
the Apostle as one, and no one from this phrase argues either that the Son does not save them who 
believe, or that salvation is given to those who receive it without the intervention of the Spirit; but God 
who is over all, is the Saviour of all, while the Son works salvation by means of the grace of the Spirit, and 
yet they are not on this account called in Scripture three Saviours (although salvation is confessed to 
proceed from the Holy Trinity): so neither are they called three Gods, according to the signification 
assigned to the term “Godhead,” even though the aforesaid appellation attaches to the Holy Trinity. 


It does not seem to me absolutely necessary, with a view to the present proof of our argument, to contend 
against those who oppose us with the assertion that we are not to conceive “Godhead” as an operation. 
For we, believing the Divine nature to be unlimited and incomprehensible, conceive no comprehension of 
it, but declare that the nature is to be conceived in all respects as infinite: and that which is absolutely 
infinite is not limited in one respect while it is left unlimited in another, but infinity is free from limitation 
altogether. That therefore which is without limit is surely not limited even by name. In order then to mark 
the constancy of our conception of infinity in the case of the Divine nature, we say that the Deity is above 
every name: and “Godhead” is a name. Now it cannot be that the same thing should at once be a name 
and be accounted as above every name. 


But if it pleases our adversaries to say that the significance of the term is not operation, but nature, we 
shall fall back upon our original argument, that custom applies the name of a nature to denote multitude 
erroneously: since according to true reasoning neither diminution nor increase attaches to any nature, 
when it is contemplated in a larger or smaller number. For it is only those things which are contemplated 
in their individual circumscription which are enumerated by way of addition. Now this circumscription is 
noted by bodily appearance, and size, and place, and difference figure and colour, and that which is 
contemplated apart from these conditions is free from the circumscription which is formed by such 
categories. That which is not thus circumscribed is not enumerated, and that which is not enumerated 
cannot be contemplated in multitude. For we say that gold, even though it be cut into many figures, is 
one, and is so spoken of, but we speak of many coins or many staters, without finding any multiplication of 
the nature of gold by the number of staters; and for this reason we speak of gold, when it is contemplated 
in greater bulk, either in plate or in coin, as “much,” but we do not speak of it as “many golds” on account 
of the multitude of the material,—except when one says there are “many gold pieces” (Darics, for 
instance, or staters), in which case it is not the material, but the pieces of money to which the significance 
of number applies: indeed, properly, we should not call them “gold” but “golden.” 


As, then, the golden staters are many, but the gold is one, so too those who are exhibited to us severally in 
the nature of man, as Peter, James, and John, are many, yet the man in them is one. And although 
Scripture extends the word according to the plural significance, where it says “men swear by the greater 
,” and “sons of men,” and in other phrases of the like sort, we must recognize that in using the custom of 
the prevailing form of speech, it does not lay down a law as to the propriety of using the words in one way 
or another, nor does it say these things by way of giving us instruction about phrases, but uses the word 
according to the prevailing custom, with a view only to this, that the word may be profitable to those who 
receive it, taking no minute care in its manner of speech about points where no harm can result from the 
phrases in respect of the way they are understood. 


Indeed, it would be a lengthy task to set out in detail from the Scriptures those constructions which are 
inexactly expressed, in order to prove the statement I have made; where, however, there is a risk of injury 
to any part of the truth, we no longer find in Scriptural phrases any indiscriminate or indifferent use of 
words. For this reason Scripture admits the naming of “men” in the plural, because no one is by such a 
figure of speech led astray in his conceptions to imagine a multitude of humanities, or supposes that many 
human natures are indicated by the fact that the name expressive of that nature is used in the plural. But 


the word “God” it employs studiously in the singular form only, guarding against introducing the idea of 
different natures in the Divine essence by the plural signification of “Gods.” This is the cause why it says, 
“the Lord our God is one Lord ,” and also proclaims the Only-begotten God by the name of Godhead, 
without dividing the Unity into a dual signification, so as to call the Father and the Son two Gods, 
although each is proclaimed by the holy writers as God. The Father is God: the Son is God: and yet by the 
same proclamation God is One, because no difference either of nature or of operation is contemplated in 
the Godhead. For if (according to the idea of those who have been led astray) the nature of the Holy 
Trinity were diverse, the number would by consequence be extended to a plurality of Gods, being divided 
according to the diversity of essence in the subjects. But since the Divine, single, and unchanging nature, 
that it may be one, rejects all diversity in essence, it does not admit in its own case the signification of 
multitude; but as it is called one nature, so it is called in the singular by all its other names, “God,” 
“Good,” “Holy,” “Saviour,” “Just,” “Judge,” and every other Divine name conceivable: whether one says 
that the names refer to nature or to operation, we shall not dispute the point. 


If, however, any one cavils at our argument, on the ground that by not admitting the difference of nature it 
leads to a mixture and confusion of the Persons, we shall make to such a charge this answer;—that while 
we confess the invariable character of the nature, we do not deny the difference in respect of cause, and 
that which is caused, by which alone we apprehend that one Person is distinguished from another;—by 
our belief, that is, that one is the Cause, and another is of the Cause; and again in that which is of the 
Cause we recognize another distinction. For one is directly from the first Cause, and another by that 
which is directly from the first Cause; so that the attribute of being Only-begotten abides without doubt in 
the Son, and the interposition of the Son, while it guards His attribute of being Only-begotten, does not 
shut out the Spirit from His relation by way of nature to the Father. 


But in speaking of “cause,” and “of the cause,” we do not by these words denote nature (for no one would 
give the same definition of “cause” and of “nature”), but we indicate the difference in manner of 
existence. For when we say that one is “caused,” and that the other is “without cause,” we do not divide 
the nature by the word “cause “, but only indicate the fact that the Son does not exist without generation, 
nor the Father by generation: but we must needs in the first place believe that something exists, and then 
scrutinize the manner of existence of the object of our belief: thus the question of existence is one, and 
that of the mode of existence is another. To say that anything exists without generation sets forth the 
mode of its existence, but what exists is not indicated by this phrase. If one were to ask a husbandman 
about a tree, whether it were planted or had grown of itself, and he were to answer either that the tree 
had not been planted or that it was the result of planting, would he by that answer declare the nature of 
the tree? Surely not; but while saying how it exists he would leave the question of its nature obscure and 
unexplained. So, in the other case, when we learn that He is unbegotten, we are taught in what mode He 
exists, and how it is fit that we should conceive Him as existing, but what He is we do not hear in that 
phrase. When, therefore, we acknowledge such a distinction in the case of the Holy Trinity, as to believe 
that one Person is the Cause, and another is of the Cause, we can no longer be accused of confounding the 
definition of the Persons by the community of nature. 


Thus, since on the one hand the idea of cause differentiates the Persons of the Holy Trinity, declaring that 
one exists without a Cause, and another is of the Cause; and since on the one hand the Divine nature is 
apprehended by every conception as unchangeable and undivided, for these reasons we properly declare 
the Godhead to be one, and God to be one, and employ in the singular all other names which express 
Divine attributes. 


On the Faith 


To Simplicius. 


God commands us by His prophet not to esteem any new God to be God, and not to worship any strange 
God . Now it is clear that that is called new which is not from everlasting, and on the contrary, that is 
called everlasting which is not new. He, then, who does not believe that the Only-begotten God is from 
everlasting of the Father does not deny that He is new, for that which is not everlasting is confessedly 
new; and that which is new is not God, according to the saying of Scripture, “there shall not be in thee 
any new God .” Therefore he who says that the Son “once was not ,” denies His Godhead. Again, He Who 
says “thou shalt never worship a strange God “ forbids us to worship another God; and the strange God is 
so called in contradistinction to our own God. Who, then, is our own God? Clearly, the true God. And who 
is the strange God? Surely, he who is alien from the nature of the true God. If, therefore, our own God is 
the true God, and if, as the heretics say, the Only-begotten God is not of the nature of the true God, He isa 
strange God, and not our God. But the Gospel says, the sheep “will not follow a stranger .” He that says 
He is created will make Him alien from the nature of the true God. What then will they do, who say that 
He is created? Do they worship that same created being as God , or do they not? For if they do not 
worship Him, they follow the Jews in denying the worship of Christ: and if they do worship Him, they are 
idolaters, for they worship one alien from the true God. But surely it is equally impious not to worship the 
Son, and to worship the strange God. We must then say that the Son is the true Son of the true Father, 
that we may both worship Him, and avoid condemnation as worshipping a strange God. But to those who 
quote from the Proverbs the passage, “the Lord created me ,” and think that they hereby produce a strong 
argument that the Creator and Maker of all things was created, we must answer that the Only-begotten 
God was made for us many things. For He was the Word, and was made flesh; and He was God, and was 
made man; and He was without body, and was made a body; and besides, He was made “sin,” and “a 
curse,” and “a stone,” and “an axe,” and “bread,” and “a lamb,” and “a way,” and “a door,” and “a rock,” 
and many such things; not being by nature any of these, but being made these things for our sakes, by 
way of dispensation. As, therefore, being the Word, He was for our sakes made flesh, and as, being God, 
He was made man, so also, being the Creator, He was made for our sakes a creature; for the flesh is 
created. As, then, He said by the prophet, “Thus saith the Lord, He that formed me from the womb to be 
His servant ;” so He said also by Solomon, “The Lord created me as the beginning of His ways, for His 
works .” For all creation, as the Apostle says, is in servitude . Therefore both He Who was formed in the 
Virgin’s womb, according to the word of the prophet, is the servant, and not the Lord (that is to say, the 
man according to the flesh, in whom God was manifested), and also, in the other passage, He Who was 
created as the beginning of His ways is not God, but the man in whom God was manifested to us for the 
renewing again of the ruined way of man’s salvation. So that, since we recognize two things in Christ, one 
Divine, the other human (the Divine by nature, but the human in the Incarnation), we accordingly claim 
for the Godhead that which is eternal, and that which is created we ascribe to His human nature. For as, 
according to the prophet, He was formed in the womb as a servant, so also, according to Solomon, He was 
manifested in the flesh by means of this servile creation. But when they say, “if He was, He was not 
begotten, and if He was begotten He was not,” let them learn that it is not fitting to ascribe to His Divine 
nature the attributes which belong to His fleshly origin . For bodies which do not exist, are generated, and 
God makes those things to be which are not, but does not Himself come into being from that which is not. 
And for this reason also Paul calls Him “the brightness of glory ,” that we may learn that as the light from 
the lamp is of the nature of that which sheds the brightness, and is united with it (for as soon as the lamp 
appears the light that comes from it shines out simultaneously), so in this place the Apostle would have us 
consider both that the Son is of the Father, and that the Father is never without the Son; for it is 
impossible that glory should be without radiance, as it is impossible that the lamp should be without 
brightness. But it is clear that as His being brightness is a testimony to His being in relation with the 
glory (for if the glory did not exist, the brightness shed from it would not exist), so, to say that the 
brightness “once was not “ is a declaration that the glory also was not, when the brightness was not; for it 
is impossible that the glory should be without the brightness. As therefore it is not possible to say in the 
case of the brightness, “If it was, it did not come into being, and if it came into being it was not,” so it is in 
vain to say this of the Son, seeing that the Son is the brightness. Let those also who speak of “less” and 
“greater,” in the case of the Father and the Son, learn from Paul not to measure things immeasurable. For 
the Apostle says that the Son is the express image of the Person of the Father . It is clear then that 
however great the Person of the Father is, so great also is the express image of that Person; for it is not 
possible that the express image should be less than the Person contemplated in it. And this the great John 
also teaches when he says, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God .” For in saying 
that he was “in the beginning” and not “after the beginning,” he showed that the beginning was never 
without the Word; and in declaring that “the Word was with God,” he signified the absence of defect in the 
Son in relation to the Father; for the Word is contemplated as a whole together with the whole being of 


God. For if the Word were deficient in His own greatness so as not to be capable of relation with the whole 
being of God, we are compelled to suppose that that part of God which extends beyond the Word is 
without the Word. But in fact the whole magnitude of the Word is contemplated together with the whole 
magnitude of God: and consequently in statements concerning the Divine nature, it is not admissible to 
speak of “greater” and “less.” 


As for those who say that the begotten is in its nature unlike the unbegotten, let them learn from the 
example of Adam and Abel not to talk nonsense. For Adam himself was not begotten according to the 
natural generation of men; but Abel was begotten of Adam. Now, surely, he who was never begotten is 
called unbegotten, and he who came into being by generation is called begotten ; yet the fact that he was 
not begotten did not hinder Adam from being a man, nor did the generation of Abel make him at all 
different from man’s nature, but both the one and the other were men, although the one existed by being 
begotten, and the other without generation. So in the case of our statements as to the Divine nature, the 
fact of not being begotten, and that of being begotten, produce no diversity of nature, but, just as in the 
case of Adam and Abel the manhood is one, so is the Godhead one in the case of the Father and the Son. 


Now touching the Holy Spirit also the blasphemers make the same statement as they do concerning the 
Lord, saying that He too is created. But the Church believes, as concerning the Son, so equally concerning 
the Holy Spirit, that He is uncreated, and that the whole creation becomes good by participation in the 
good which is above it, while the Holy Spirit needs not any to make Him good (seeing that He is good by 
virtue of His nature, as the Scripture testifies) ; that the creation is guided by the Spirit, while the Spirit 
gives guidance; that the creation is governed, while the Spirit governs; that the creation is comforted, 
while the Spirit comforts; that the creation is in bondage, while the Spirit gives freedom; that the creation 
is made wise, while the Spirit gives the grace of wisdom; that the creation partakes of the gifts, while the 
Spirit bestows them at His pleasure: “For all these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to 
every man severally as He will .” And one may find multitudes of other proofs from the Scriptures that all 
the supreme and Divine attributes which are applied by the Scriptures to the Father and the Son are also 
to be contemplated in the Holy Spirit:—immortality, blessedness, goodness, wisdom, power, justice, 
holiness—every excellent attribute is predicated of the Holy Spirit just as it is predicated of the Father and 
of the Son, with the exception of those by which the Persons are clearly and distinctly divided from each 
other; I mean, that the Holy Spirit is not called the Father, or the Son; but all other names by which the 
Father and the Son are named are applied by Scripture to the Holy Spirit also. By this, then, we 
apprehend that the Holy Spirit is above creation. Thus, where the Father and the Son are understood to 
be, there the Holy Spirit also is understood to be; for the Father and the Son are above creation, and this 
attribute the drift of our argument claims for the Holy Spirit. So it follows, that one who places the Holy 
Spirit above the creation has received the right and sound doctrine: for he will confess that uncreated 
nature which we behold in the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit to be one. 


But since they bring forward as a proof, according to their ideas, of the created nature of the Holy Spirit, 
that utterance of the prophet, which says, “He that stablisheth the thunder and createth the spirit, and 
declareth unto man His Christ, “ we must consider this, that the prophet speaks of the creation of another 
Spirit, in the stablishing of the thunder, and not of the Holy Spirit. For the name of “thunder” is given in 
mystical language to the Gospel. Those, then, in whom arises firm and unshaken faith in the Gospel, pass 
from being flesh to become spirit, as the Lord says, “That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit .” It is God, then, Who by stablishing the voice of the Gospel makes the 
believer spirit: and he who is born of the Spirit and made spirit by such thunder, “declares” Christ; as the 
Apostle says, “No man can say that Jesus Christ is Lord but by the Holy Spirit .” 


ASCETIC AND MORAL TREATISES 


From this, therefore, do we draw up our rule. Since the Lord Jesus Christ sent the apostles to preach, (our 
rule is) that no others ought to be received as preachers than those whom Christ appointed; for “no man 
knoweth the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.” Nor does the Son seem 
to have revealed Him to any other than the apostles, whom He sent forth to preach—that, of course, which 
He revealed to them. Now, what that was which they preached—in other words, what it was which Christ 
revealed to them—can, as I must here likewise prescribe, properly be proved in no other way than by 
those very churches which the apostles founded in person, by declaring the gospel to them directly 
themselves, both viva voce, as the phrase is, and subsequently by their epistles. If, then, these things are 
so, it is in the same degree manifest that all doctrine which agrees with the apostolic churches—those 
moulds and original sources of the faith must be reckoned for truth, as undoubtedly containing that which 
the (said) churches received from the apostles, the apostles from Christ, Christ from God. Whereas all 
doctrine must be prejudged as false which savours of contrariety to the truth of the churches and apostles 
of Christ and God. It remains, then, that we demonstrate whether this doctrine of ours, of which we have 
now given the rule, has its origin in the tradition of the apostles, and whether all other doctrines do not 
ipso facto proceed from falsehood. We hold communion with the apostolic churches because our doctrine 
is in no respect different from theirs. This is our witness of truth. 


CHAPTER XXII 


ATTEMPT TO INVALIDATE THIS RULE OF FAITH REBUTTED. THE APOSTLES SAFE TRANSMITTERS OF THE TRUTH. 
SUFFICIENTLY TAUGHT AT FIRST, AND FAITHFUL IN THE TRANSMISSION 


But inasmuch as the proof is so near at hand, that if it were at once produced there would be nothing left 
to be dealt with, let us give way for a while to the opposite side, if they think that they can find some 
means of invalidating this rule, just as if no proof were forthcoming from us. They usually tell us that the 
apostles did not know all things: (but herein) they are impelled by the same madness, whereby they turn 
round to the very opposite point, and declare that the apostles certainly knew all things, but did not 
deliver all things to all persons,—in either case exposing Christ to blame for having sent forth apostles 
who had either too much ignorance, or too little simplicity. What man, then, of sound mind can possibly 
suppose that they were ignorant of anything, whom the Lord ordained to be masters (or teachers), 
keeping them, as He did, inseparable (from Himself) in their attendance, in their discipleship, in their 
society, to whom, “when they were alone, He used to expound” all things which were obscure, telling 
them that “to them it was given to know those mysteries,” which it was not permitted the people to 
understand? Was anything withheld from the knowledge of Peter, who is called “the rock on which the 
church should be built,” who also obtained “the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” with the power of 
“loosing and binding in heaven and on earth?” Was anything, again, concealed from John, the Lord’s most 
beloved disciple, who used to lean on His breast to whom alone the Lord pointed Judas out as the traitor, 
whom He commended to Mary as a son in His own stead? Of what could He have meant those to be 
ignorant, to whom He even exhibited His own glory with Moses and Elias, and the Father’s voice 
moreover, from heaven? Not as if He thus disapproved of all the rest, but because “by three witnesses 
must every word be established.” After the same fashion, too, (I suppose,) were they ignorant to whom, 
after His resurrection also, He vouchsafed, as they were journeying together, “to expound all the 
Scriptures.” No doubt He had once said, “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot hear them 
now;” but even then He added, “When He, the Spirit of truth, shall come, He will lead you into all truth.” 
He (thus) shows that there was nothing of which they were ignorant, to whom He had promised the future 
attainment of all truth by help of the Spirit of truth. And assuredly He fulfilled His promise, since it is 
proved in the Acts of the Apostles that the Holy Ghost did come down. Now they who reject that Scripture 
can neither belong to the Holy Spirit, seeing that they cannot acknowledge that the Holy Ghost has been 
sent as yet to the disciples, nor can they presume to claim to be a church themselves who positively have 
no means of proving when, and with what swaddling-clothes this body was established. Of so much 
importance is it to them not to have any proofs for the things which they maintain, lest along with them 
there be introduced damaging exposures of those things which they mendaciously devise. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE APOSTLES NOT IGNORANT. THE HERETICAL PRETENCE OF ST. PETER’S IMPERFECTION BECAUSE HE WAS 
REBUKED BY ST. PAUL. ST. PETER NOT REBUKED FOR ERROR IN TEACHING 


Now, with the view of branding the apostles with some mark of ignorance, they put forth the case of Peter 
and them that were with him having been rebuked by Paul. “Something therefore,” they say, “was wanting 
in them.” (This they allege,) in order that they may from this construct that other position of theirs, that a 
fuller knowledge may possibly have afterwards come over (the apostles,) such as fell to the share of Paul 
when he rebuked those who preceded him. I may here say to those who reject The Acts of the Apostles: “It 
is first necessary that you show us who this Paul was,—both what he was before he was an apostle, and 
how he became an apostle,”—so very great is the use which they make of him in respect of other 
questions also. It is true that he tells us himself that he was a persecutor before he became an apostle, 
still this is not enough for any man who examines before he believes, since even the Lord Himself did not 
bear witness of Himself. But let them believe without the Scriptures, if their object is to believe contrary 
to the Scriptures. Still they should show, from the circumstance which they allege of Peter’s being 


On Virginity 


Introduction. 


The object of this treatise is to create in its readers a passion for the life according to excellence. There 
are many distractions , to use the word of the Divine Apostle, incident to the secular life; and so this 
treatise would suggest, as a necessary door of entrance to the holier life, the calling of Virginity; seeing 
that, while it is not easy in the entanglements of this secular life to find quiet for that of Divine 
contemplation, those on the other hand who have bid farewell to its troubles can with promptitude, and 
without distraction, pursue assiduously their higher studies. Now, whereas all advice is in itself weak, and 
mere words of exhortation will not make the task of recommending what is beneficial easier to any one, 
unless he has first given a noble aspect to that which he urges on his hearer, this discourse will 
accordingly begin with the praises of Virginity; the exhortation will come at the end; moreover, as the 
beauty in anything gains lustre by the contrast with its opposite, it is requisite that some mention should 
be made of the vexations of everyday life. Then it will be quite in the plan of this work to introduce a 
sketch of the contemplative life, and to prove the impossibility of any one attaining it who feel’s the 
world’s anxieties. In the devotee bodily desire has become weak; and so there will follow an inquiry as to 
the true object of desire, for which (and which only) we have received from our Maker our power of 
desiring. When this has received all possible illustration, it will seem to follow naturally that we should 
consider some method to attain it; and the true virginity, which is free from any stain of sin, will be found 
to fit such a purpose. So all the intermediate part of the discourse, while it seems to look elsewhere, will 
be really tending to the praises of this virginity. All the particular rules obeyed by the followers of this 
high calling will, to avoid prolixity, be omitted here; the exhortation in the discourse will be introduced 
only in general terms, and for cases of wide application; but, in a way, particulars will be here included, 
and so nothing important will be overlooked, while prolixity is avoided. Each of us, too, is inclined to 
embrace some course of life with the greater enthusiasm, when he sees personalities who have already 
gained distinction in it; we have therefore made the requisite mention of saints who have gained their 
glory in celibacy. But further than this; the examples we have in biographies cannot stimulate to the 
attainment of excellence, so much as a living voice and an example which is still working for good; and so 
we have alluded to that most godly bishop , our father in God, who himself alone could be the master in 
such instructions. He will not indeed be mentioned by name, but by certain indications we shall say in 
cipher that he is meant. Thus, too, future readers will not think our advice unmeaning, when the 
candidate for this life is told to school himself by recent masters. But let them first fix their attention only 
on this: what such a master ought to be; then let them choose for their guidance those who have at any 
time by God’s grace been raised up to be champions of this system of excellence; for either they will find 
what they seek, or at all events will be no longer ignorant what it ought to be. 


CHAPTER I 


The holy look of virginity is precious indeed in the judgment of all who make purity the test of beauty; but 
it belongs to those alone whose struggles to gain this object of a noble love are favoured and helped by 
the grace of God. Its praise is heard at once in the very name which goes with it; “Uncorrupted “ is the 
word commonly said of it, and this shows the kind of purity that is in it; thus we can measure by its 
equivalent term the height of this gift, seeing that amongst the many results of virtuous endeavour this 
alone has been honoured with the title of the thing that is uncorrupted. And if we must extol with 
laudations this gift from the great God, the words of His Apostle are sufficient in its praise; they are few, 
but they throw into the background all extravagant laudations; he only styles as “holy and without blemish 
“ her who has this grace for her ornament. Now if the achievement of this saintly virtue consists in 
making one “without blemish and holy,” and these epithets are adopted in their first and fullest force to 
glorify the incorruptible Deity, what greater praise of virginity can there be than thus to be shown in a 
manner deifying those who share in her pure mysteries, so that they become partakers of His glory Who is 
in actual truth the only Holy and Blameless One; their purity and their incorruptibility being the means of 
bringing them into relationship with Him? Many who write lengthy laudations in detailed treatises, with 
the view of adding something to the wonder of this grace, unconsciously defeat, in my opinion, their own 
end; the fulsome manner in which they amplify their subject brings its credit into suspicion. Nature’s 
greatnesses have their own way of striking with admiration; they do not need the pleading of words: the 
sky, for instance, or the sun, or any other wonder of the universe. In the business of this lower world 
words certainly act as a basement, and the skill of praise does impart a look of magnificence; so much so, 
that mankind are apt to suspect as the result of mere art the wonder produced by panegyric. So the one 
sufficient way of praising virginity will be to show that that virtue is above praise, and to evince our 
admiration of it by our lives rather than by our words. A man who takes this theme for ambitious praise 
has the appearance of supposing that one drop of his own perspiration will make an appreciable increase 


of the boundless ocean, if indeed he believes, as he does, that any human words can give more dignity to 
so rare a grace; he must be ignorant either of his own powers or of that which he attempts to praise. 


CHAPTER II 


Deep indeed will be the thought necessary to understand the surpassing excellence of this grace. It is 
comprehended in the idea of the Father incorrupt; and here at the outset is a paradox, viz. that virginity is 
found in Him, Who has a Son and yet without passion has begotten Him. It is included too in the nature of 
this Only-begotten God, Who struck the first note of all this moral innocence; it shines forth equally in His 
pure and passionless generation. Again a paradox; that the Son should be known to us by virginity. It is 
seen, too, in the inherent and incorruptible purity of the Holy Spirit; for when you have named the pure 
and incorruptible you have named virginity. It accompanies the whole supramundane existence; because 
of its passionlessness it is always present with the powers above; never separated from aught that is 
Divine, it never touches the opposite of this. All whose instinct and will have found their level in virtue are 
beautified with this perfect purity of the uncorrupted state; all who are ranked in the opposite class of 
character are what they are, and are called so, by reason of their fall from purity. What force of 
expression, then, will be adequate to such a grace? How can there be no cause to fear lest the greatness 
of its intrinsic value should be impaired by the efforts of any one’s eloquence? The estimate of it which he 
will create will be less than that which his hearers had before. It will be well, then, to omit all laudation in 
this case; we cannot lift words to the height of our theme. On the contrary, it is possible to be ever mindful 
of this gift of God; and our lips may always speak of this blessing; that, though it is the property of 
spiritual existence and of such singular excellence, yet by the love of God it has been bestowed on those 
who have received their life from the will of the flesh and from blood; that, when human nature has been 
based by passionate inclinations, it stretches out its offer of purity like a hand to raise it up again and 
make it look above. This, I think, was the reason why our Master, Jesus Christ Himself, the Fountain of all 
innocence, did not come into the world by wedlock. It was, to divulge by the manner of His Incarnation 
this great secret; that purity is the only complete indication of the presence of God and of His coming, and 
that no one can in reality secure this for himself, unless he has altogether estranged himself from the 
passions of the flesh. What happened in the stainless Mary when the fulness of the Godhead which was in 
Christ shone out through her, that happens in every soul that leads by rule the virgin life. No longer 
indeed does the Master come with bodily presence; “we know Christ no longer according to the flesh “; 
but, spiritually, He dwells in us and brings His Father with Him, as the Gospel somewhere tells. Seeing, 
then, that virginity means so much as this, that while it remains in Heaven with the Father of spirits, and 
moves in the dance of the celestial powers, it nevertheless stretches out hands for man’s salvation; that 
while it is the channel which draws down the Deity to share man’s estate, it keeps wings for man’s desires 
to rise to heavenly things, and is a bond of union between the Divine and human, by its mediation bringing 
into harmony these existences so widely divided—what words could be discovered powerful enough to 
reach this wondrous height? But still, it is monstrous to seem like creatures without expression and 
without feeling; and we must choose (if we are silent) one of two things; either to appear never to have 
felt the special beauty of virginity, or to exhibit ourselves as obstinately blind to all beauty: we have 
consented therefore to speak briefly about this virtue, according to the wish of him who has assigned us 
this task, and whom in all things we must obey. But let no one expect from us any display of style; even if 
we wished it, perhaps we could not produce it, for we are quite unversed in that kind of writing. Even if 
we possessed such power, we would not prefer the favour of the few to the edification of the many. A 
writer of sense should have, I take it, for his chiefest object not to be admired above all other writers, but 
to profit both himself and them, the many. 


CHAPTER III 


Would indeed that some profit might come to myself from this effort! I should have undertaken this labour 
with the greater readiness, if I could have hope of sharing, according to the Scripture, in the fruits of the 
plough and the threshing-floor; the toil would then have been a pleasure. As it is, this my knowledge of 
the beauty of virginity is in some sort vain and useless to me, just as the corn is to the muzzled ox that 
treads the floor, or the water that streams from the precipice to a thirsty man when he cannot reach it. 
Happy they who have still the power of choosing the better way, and have not debarred themselves from it 
by engagements of the secular life, as we have, whom a gulf now divides from glorious virginity: no one 
can climb up to that who has once planted his foot upon the secular life. We are but spectators of others’ 
blessings and witnesses to the happiness of another class. Even if we strike out some fitting thoughts 
about virginity, we shall not be better than the cooks and scullions who provide sweet luxuries for the 
tables of the rich, without having any portion themselves in what they prepare. What a blessing if it had 
been otherwise, if we had not to learn the good by after-regrets! Now they are the enviable ones, they 
succeed even beyond their prayers and their desires, who have not put out of their power the enjoyment 
of these delights. We are like those who have a wealthy society with which to compare their own poverty, 
and so are all the more vexed and discontented with their present lot. The more exactly we understand 
the riches of virginity, the more we must bewail the other life; for we realize by this contrast with better 
things, how poor it is. I do not speak only of the future rewards in store for those who have lived thus 
excellently, but those rewards also which they have while alive here; for if any one would make up his 
mind to measure exactly the difference between the two courses, he would find it well-nigh as great as 


that between heaven and earth. The truth of this statement may be known by looking at actual facts. 


But in writing this sad tragedy what will be a fit beginning? How shall we really bring to view the evils 
common to life? All men know them by experience, but somehow nature has contrived to blind the actual 
sufferers so that they willingly ignore their condition. Shall we begin with its choicest sweets? Well then, 
is not the sum total of all that is hoped for in marriage to get delightful companionship? Grant this 
obtained; let us sketch a marriage in every way most happy; illustrious birth, competent means, suitable 
ages, the very flower of the prime of life, deep affection, the very best that each can think of the other , 
that sweet rivalry of each wishing to surpass the other in loving; in addition, popularity, power, wide 
reputation, and everything else. But observe that even beneath this array of blessings the fire of an 
inevitable pain is smouldering. I do not speak of the envy that is always springing up against those of 
distinguished rank, and the liability to attack which hangs over those who seem prosperous, and that 
natural hatred of superiors shown by those who do not share equally in the good fortune, which make 
these seemingly favoured ones pass an anxious time more full of pain than pleasure. I omit that from the 
picture, and will suppose that envy against them is asleep; although it would not be easy to find a single 
life in which both these blessings were joined, i.e. happiness above the common, and escape from envy. 
However, let us, if so it is to be, suppose a married life free from all such trials; and let us see if it is 
possible for those who live with such an amount of good fortune to enjoy it. Why, what kind of vexation is 
left, you will ask, when even envy of their happiness does not reach them? I affirm that this very thing, 
this sweetness that surrounds their lives, is the spark which kindles pain. They are human all the time, 
things weak and perishing; they have to look upon the tombs of their progenitors; and so pain is 
inseparably bound up with their existence, if they have the least power of reflection. This continued 
expectancy of death, realized by no sure tokens, but hanging over them the terrible uncertainty of the 
future, disturbs their present joy, clouding it over with the fear of what is coming. If only, before 
experience comes, the results of experience could be learnt, or if, when one has entered on this course, it 
were possible by some other means of conjecture to survey the reality, then what a crowd of deserters 
would run from marriage into the virgin life; what care and eagerness never to be entangled in that 
retentive snare, where no one knows for certain how the net galls till they have actually entered it! You 
would see there, if only you could do it without danger, many contraries uniting; smiles melting into tears, 
pain mingled with pleasure, death always hanging by expectation over the children that are born, and 
putting a finger upon each of the sweetest joys. Whenever the husband looks at the beloved face, that 
moment the fear of separation accompanies the look. If he listens to the sweet voice, the thought comes 
into his mind that some day he will not hear it. Whenever he is glad with gazing on her beauty, then he 
shudders most with the presentiment of mourning her loss. When he marks all those charms which to 
youth are so precious and which the thoughtless seek for, the bright eyes beneath the lids, the arching 
eyebrows, the cheek with its sweet and dimpling smile, the natural red that blooms upon the lips, the 
gold-bound hair shining in many-twisted masses on the head, and all that transient grace, then, though he 
may be little given to reflection, he must have this thought also in his inmost soul that some day all this 
beauty will melt away and become as nothing, turned after all this show into noisome and unsightly bones, 
which wear no trace, no memorial, no remnant of that living bloom. Can he live delighted when he thinks 
of that? Can he trust in these treasures which he holds as if they would be always his? Nay, it is plain that 
he will stagger as if he were mocked by a dream, and will have his faith in life shaken, and will look upon 
what he sees as no longer his. You will understand, if you have a comprehensive view of things as they 
are, that nothing in this life looks that which it is. It shows to us by the illusions of our imagination one 
thing, instead of something else. Men gaze open-mouthed at it, and it mocks them with hopes; for a while 
it hides itself beneath this deceitful show; then all of a sudden in the reverses of life it is revealed as 
something different from that which men’s hopes, conceived by its fraud in foolish hearts, had pictured. 
Will life’s sweetness seem worth taking delight in to him who reflects on this? Will he ever be able really 
to feel it, so as to have joy in the goods he holds? Will he not, disturbed by the constant fear of some 
reverse, have the use without the enjoyment? I will but mention the portents, dreams, omens, and such- 
like things which by a foolish habit of thought are taken notice of, and always make men fear the worst. 
But her time of labour comes upon the young wife; and the occasion is regarded not as the bringing of a 
child into the world, but as the approach of death; in bearing it is expected that she will die; and, indeed, 
often this sad presentiment is true, and before they spread the birthday feast, before they taste any of 
their expected joys, they have to change their rejoicing into lamentation. Still in love’s fever, still at the 
height of their passionate affection, not yet having grasped life’s sweetest gifts, as in the vision of a 
dream, they are suddenly torn away from all they possessed. But what comes next? Domestics, like 
conquering foes, dismantle the bridal chamber; they deck it for the funeral, but it is death’s room now; 
they make the useless wailings and beatings of the hands. Then there is the memory of former days, 
curses on those who advised the marriage, recriminations against friends who did not stop it; blame 
thrown on parents whether they be alive or dead, bitter outbursts against human destiny, arraigning of 
the whole course of nature, complaints and accusations even against the Divine government; war within 
the man himself, and fighting with those who would admonish; no repugnance to the most shocking words 
and acts. In some this state of mind continues, and their reason is more completely swallowed up by grief; 
and their tragedy has a sadder ending, the victim not enduring to survive the calamity. 


But rather than this let us suppose a happier case. The danger of childbirth is past; a child is born to 
them, the very image of its parents’ beauty. Are the occasions for grief at all lessened thereby? Rather 
they are increased; for the parents retain all their former fears, and feel in addition those on behalf of the 


child, lest anything should happen to it in its bringing up; for instance a bad accident, or by some turn of 
misfortunes a sickness, a fever , any dangerous disease. Both parents share alike in these; but who could 
recount the special anxieties of the wife? We omit the most obvious, which all can understand, the 
weariness of pregnancy, the danger in childbirth, the cares of nursing, the tearing of her heart in two for 
her offspring, and, if she is the mother of many, the dividing of her soul into as many parts as she has 
children; the tenderness with which she herself feels all that is happening to them. That is well 
understood by every one. But the oracle of God tells us that she is not her own mistress, but finds her 
resources only in him whom wedlock has made her lord; and so, if she be for ever so short a time left 
alone, she feels as if she were separated from her head, and can ill bear it; she even takes this short 
absence of her husband to be the prelude to her widowhood; her fear makes her at once give up all hope; 
accordingly her eyes, filled with terrified suspense, are always fixed upon the door; her ears are always 
busied with what others are whispering; her heart, stung with her fears, is well-nigh bursting even before 
any bad news has arrived; a noise in the doorway, whether fancied or real, acts as a messenger of ill, and 
on a sudden shakes her very soul; most likely all outside is well, and there is no cause to fear at all; but 
her fainting spirit is quicker than any message, and turns her fancy from good tidings to despair. Thus 
even the most favoured live, and they are not altogether to be envied; their life is not to be compared to 
the freedom of virginity. Yet this hasty sketch has omitted many of the more distressing details. Often this 
young wife too, just wedded, still brilliant in bridal grace, still perhaps blushing when her bridegroom 
enters, and shyly stealing furtive glances at him, when passion is all the more intense because modesty 
prevents it being shown, suddenly has to take the name of a poor lonely widow and be called all that is 
pitiable. Death comes in an instant and changes that bright creature in her white and rich attire into a 
black-robed mourner. He takes off the bridal ornaments and clothes her with the colours of bereavement. 
There is darkness in the once cheerful room, and the waiting-women sing their long dirges. She hates her 
friends when they try to soften her grief; she will not take food, she wastes away, and in her soul’s deep 
dejection has a strong longing only for her death, a longing which often lasts till it comes. Even supposing 
that time puts an end to this sorrow, still another comes, whether she has children or not. If she has, they 
are fatherless, and, as objects of pity themselves, renew the memory of her loss. If she is childless, then 
the name of her lost husband is rooted up, and this grief is greater than the seeming consolation. I will say 
little of the other special sorrows of widowhood; for who could enumerate them all exactly? She finds her 
enemies in her relatives. Some actually take advantage of her affliction. Others exult over her loss, and 
see with malignant joy the home falling to pieces, the insolence of the servants, and the other distresses 
visible in such a case, of which there are plenty. In consequence of these, many women are compelled to 
risk once more the trial of the same things, not being able to endure this bitter derision. As if they could 
revenge insults by increasing their own sufferings! Others, remembering the past, will put up with 
anything rather than plunge a second time into the like troubles. If you wish to learn all the trials of this 
married life, listen to those women who actually know it. How they congratulate those who have chosen 
from the first the virgin life, and have not had to learn by experience about the better way, that virginity is 
fortified against all these ills, that it has no orphan state, no widowhood to mourn; it is always in the 
presence of the undying Bridegroom; it has the offspring of devotion always to rejoice in; it sees 
continually a home that is truly its own, furnished with every treasure because the Master always dwells 
there; in this case death does not bring separation, but union with Him Who is longed for; for when (a 
soul) departs , then it is with Christ, as the Apostle says. But it is time, now that we have examined on the 
one side the feelings of those whose lot is happy, to make a revelation of other lives, where poverty and 
adversity and all the other evils which men have to suffer are a fixed condition; deformities, I mean, and 
diseases, and all other lifelong afflictions. He whose life is contained in himself either escapes them 
altogether or can bear them easily, possessing a collected mind which is not distracted from itself; while 
he who shares himself with wife and child often has not a moment to bestow even upon regrets for his 
own condition, because anxiety for his dear ones fills his heart. But it is superfluous to dwell upon that 
which every one knows. If to what seems prosperity such pain and weariness is bound, what may we not 
expect of the opposite condition? Every description which attempts to represent it to our view will fall 
short of the reality. Yet perhaps we may in a very few words declare the depths of its misery. Those whose 
lot is contrary to that which passes as prosperous receive their sorrows as well from causes contrary to 
that. Prosperous lives are marred by the expectancy, or the presence, of death; but the misery of these is 
that death delays his coming. These lives then are widely divided by opposite feelings; although equally 
without hope, they converge to the same end. So many-sided, then, so strangely different are the ills with 
which marriage supplies the world. There is pain always, whether children are born, or can never be 
expected, whether they live, or die. One abounds in them but has not enough means for their support; 
another feels the want of an heir to the great fortune he has toiled for, and regards as a blessing the 
other’s misfortune; each of them, in fact, wishes for that very thing which he sees the other regretting. 
Again, one man loses by death a much-loved son; another has a reprobate son alive; both equally to be 
pitied, though the one mourns over the death, the other over the life, of his boy. Neither will I do more 
than mention how sadly and disastrously family jealousies and quarrels, arising from real or fancied 
causes, end. Who could go completely into all those details? If you would know what a network of these 
evils human life is, you need not go back again to those old stories which have furnished subjects to 
dramatic poets. They are regarded as myths on account of their shocking extravagance; there are in them 
murders and eating of children, husband-murders, murders of mothers and brothers, incestuous unions, 
and every sort of disturbance of nature; and yet the old chronicler begins the story which ends in such 
horrors with marriage. But turning from all that, gaze only upon the tragedies that are being enacted on 


this life’s stage; it is marriage that supplies mankind with actors there. Go to the law-courts and read 
through the laws there; then you will know the shameful secrets of marriage. Just as when you hear a 
physician explaining various diseases, you understand the misery of the human frame by learning the 
number and the kind of sufferings it is liable to, so when you peruse the laws and read there the strange 
variety of crimes in marriage to which their penalties are attached, you will have a pretty accurate idea of 
its properties; for the law does not provide remedies for evils which do not exist, any more than a 
physician has a treatment for diseases which are never known. 


CHAPTER IV 


But we need no longer show in this narrow way the drawback of this life, as if the number of its ills was 
limited to adulteries, dissensions, and plots. I think we should take the higher and truer view, and say at 
once that none of that evil in life, which is visible in all its business and in all its pursuits, can have any 
hold over a man, if he will not put himself in the fetters of this course. The truth of what we say will be 
clear thus. A man who, seeing through the illusion with the eye of his spirit purged, lifts himself above the 
struggling world, and, to use the words of the Apostle, slights it all as but dung, in a way exiling himself 
altogether from human life by his abstinence from marriage,—that man has no fellowship whatever with 
the sins of mankind, such as avarice, envy, anger, hatred, and everything of the kind. He has an exemption 
from all this, and is in every way free and at peace; there is nothing in him to provoke his neighbours’ 
envy, because he clutches none of those objects round which envy in this life gathers. He has raised his 
own life above the world, and prizing virtue as his only precious possession he will pass his days in 
painless peace and quiet. For virtue is a possession which, though all according to their capacity should 
share it, yet will be always in abundance for those who thirst after it; unlike the occupation of the lands on 
this earth, which men divide into sections, and the more they add to the one the more they take from the 
other, so that the one person’s gain is his fellow’s loss; whence arise the fights for the lion’s share, from 
men’s hatred of being cheated. But the larger owner of this possession is never envied; he who snatches 
the lion’s share does no damage to him who claims equal participation; as each is capable each has this 
noble longing satisfied, while the wealth of virtues in those who are already occupiers is not exhausted. 
The man, then, who, with his eyes only on such a life, makes virtue, which has no limit that man can 
devise, his only treasure, will surely never brook to bend his soul to any of those low courses which 
multitudes tread. He will not admire earthly riches, or human power, or any of those things which folly 
seeks. If, indeed, his mind is still pitched so low, he is outside our band of novices, and our words do not 
apply to him. But if his thoughts are above, walking as it were with God, he will be lifted out of the maze 
of all these errors; for the predisposing cause of them all, marriage, has not touched him. Now the wish to 
be before others is the deadly sin of pride, and one would not be far wrong in saying that this is the seed- 
root of all the thorns of sin; but it is from reasons connected with marriage that this pride mostly begins. 
To show what I mean, we generally find the grasping man throwing the blame on his nearest kin; the man 
mad after notoriety and ambition generally makes his family responsible for this sin: “he must not be 
thought inferior to his forefathers; he must be deemed a great man by the generation to come by leaving 
his children historic records of himself”: so also the other maladies of the soul, envy, spite, hatred and 
such-like, are connected with this cause; they are to be found amongst those who are eager about the 
things of this life. He who has fled from it gazes as from some high watch-tower on the prospect of 
humanity, and pities these slaves of vanity for their blindness in setting such a value on bodily well-being. 
He sees some distinguished person giving himself airs because of his public honours, and wealth, and 
power, and only laughs at the folly of being so puffed up. He gives to the years of human life the longest 
number, according to the Psalmist’s computation, and then compares this atom-interval with the endless 
ages, and pities the vain glory of those who excite themselves for such low and petty and perishable 
things. What, indeed, amongst the things here is there enviable in that which so many strive for,—honour? 
What is gained by those who win it? The mortal remains mortal whether he is honoured or not. What good 
does the possessor of many acres gain in the end? Except that the foolish man thinks his own that which 
never belongs to him, ignorant seemingly in his greed that “the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof 
,” for “God is king of all the earth .” It is the passion of having which gives men a false title of lordship 
over that which can never belong to them. “The earth,” says the wise Preacher, “abideth for ever ,” 
ministering to every generation, first one, then another, that is born upon it; but men, though they are so 
little even their own masters, that they are brought into life without knowing it by their Maker’s will, and 
before they wish are withdrawn from it, nevertheless in their excessive vanity think that they are her 
lords; that they, now born, now dying, rule that which remains continually. One who reflecting on this 
holds cheaply all that mankind prizes, whose only love is the divine life, because “all flesh is grass, and all 
the glory of man as the flower of grass ,” can never care for this grass which “to-day is and to-morrow is 
not”; studying the divine ways, he knows not only that human life has no fixity, but that the entire universe 
will not keep on its quiet course for ever; he neglects his existence here as an alien and a passing thing; 
for the Saviour said, “Heaven and earth shall pass away ,” the whole of necessity awaits its refashioning. 
As long as he is “in this tabernacle ,” exhibiting mortality, weighed down with this existence, he laments 
the lengthening of his sojourn in it; as the Psalmist-poet says in his heavenly songs. Truly, they live in 
darkness who sojourn in these living tabernacles; wherefore that preacher, groaning at the continuance of 
this sojourn, says, “Woe is me that my sojourn is prolonged ,” and he attributes the cause of his dejection 
to “darkness”; for we know that darkness is called in the Hebrew language “kedar.” It is indeed a 
darkness as of the night which envelops mankind, and prevents them seeing this deceit and knowing that 


all which is most prized by the living, and moreover all which is the reverse, exists only in the conception 
of the unreflecting, and is in itself nothing; there is no such reality anywhere as obscurity of birth, or 
illustrious birth, or glory, or splendour, or ancient renown, or present elevation, or power over others, or 
subjection. Wealth and comfort, poverty and distress, and all the other inequalities of life, seem to the 
ignorant, applying the test of pleasure, vastly different from each other. But to the higher understanding 
they are all alike; one is not of greater value than the other; because life runs on to the finish with the 
same speed through all these opposites, and in the lots of either class there remains the same power of 
choice to live well or ill, “through armour on the right hand and on the left, through evil report and good 
report .” Therefore the clearseeing mind which measures reality will journey on its path without turning, 
accomplishing its appointed time from its birth to its exit; it is neither softened by the pleasures nor 
beaten down by the hardships; but, as is the way with travellers, it keeps advancing always, and takes but 
little notice of the views presented. It is the travellers way to press on to their journey’s end, no matter 
whether they are passing through meadows and cultivated farms, or through wilder and more rugged 
spots; a smiling landscape does not detain them; nor a gloomy one check their speed. So, too, that lofty 
mind will press straight on to its self-imposed end, not turning aside to see anything on the way. It passes 
through life, but its gaze is fixed on heaven; it is the good steersman directing the bark to some landmark 
there. But the grosser mind looks down; it bends its energies to bodily pleasures as surely as the sheep 
stoop to their pasture; it lives for gorging and still lower pleasures ; it is alienated from the life of God , 
and a stranger to the promise of the Covenants; it recognizes no good but the gratification of the body. It 
is a mind such as this that “walks in darkness ,” and invents all the evil in this life of ours; avarice, 
passions unchecked, unbounded luxury, lust of power, vain-glory, the whole mob of moral diseases that 
invade men’s homes. In these vices, one somehow holds closely to another; where one has entered all the 
rest seem to follow, dragging each other in a natural order, just as in a chain, when you have jerked the 
first link, the others cannot rest, and even the link at the other end feels the motion of the first, which 
passes thence by virtue of their contiguity through the intervening links; so firmly are men’s vices linked 
together by their very nature; when one of them has gained the mastery of a soul, the rest of the train 
follow. If you want a graphic picture of this accursed chain, suppose a man who because of some special 
pleasure it gives him is a victim to his thirst for fame; then a desire to increase his fortune follows close 
upon this thirst for fame; he becomes grasping; but only because the first vice leads him on to this. Then 
this grasping after money and superiority engenders either anger with his kith and kin, or pride towards 
his inferiors, or envy of those above him; then hypocrisy comes in after this envy; a soured temper after 
that; a misanthropical spirit after that; and behind them all a state of condemnation which ends in the 
dark fires of hell. You see the chain; how all follows from one cherished passion. Seeing, then, that this 
inseparable train of moral diseases has entered once for all into the world, one single way of escape is 
pointed out to us in the exhortations of the inspired writings; and that is to separate ourselves from the 
life which involves this sequence of sufferings. If we haunt Sodom, we cannot escape the rain of fire; nor if 
one who has fled out of her looks back upon her desolation, can he fail to become a pillar of salt rooted to 
the spot. We cannot be rid of the Egyptian bondage, unless we leave Egypt, that is, this life that lies under 
water , and pass, not that Red Sea, but this black and gloomy Sea of life. But suppose we remain in this 
evil bondage, and, to use the Master’s words, “the truth shall not have made us free,” how can one who 
seeks a lie and wanders in the maze of this world ever come to the truth? How can one who has 
surrendered his existence to be chained by nature run away from this captivity? An illustration will make 
our meaning clearer. A winter torrent , which, impetuous in itself, becomes swollen and carries down 
beneath its stream trees and boulders and anything that comes in its way, is death and danger to those 
alone who live along its course; for those who have got well out of its way it rages in vain. Just so, only the 
man who lives in the turmoil of life has to feel its force; only he has to receive those sufferings which 
nature’s stream, descending in a flood of troubles, must, to be true to its kind, bring to those who journey 
on its banks. But if a man leaves this torrent, and these “proud waters ,” he will escape from being “a prey 
to the teeth” of this life, as the Psalm goes on to say, and, as “a bird from the snare,” on virtue’s wings. 
This simile, then, of the torrent holds; human life is a tossing and tumultuous stream sweeping down to 
find its natural level; none of the objects sought for in it last till the seekers are satisfied; all that is 
carried to them by this stream comes near, just touches them, and passes on; so that the present moment 
in this impetuous flow eludes enjoyment, for the after-current snatches it from their view. It would be our 
interest therefore to keep far away from such a stream, lest, engaged on temporal things, we should 
neglect eternity. How can a man keep for ever anything here, be his love for it never so passionate? Which 
of life’s most cherished objects endures always? What flower of prime? What gift of strength and beauty? 
What wealth, or fame, or power? They all have their transient bloom, and then melt away into their 
opposites. Who can continue in life’s prime? Whose strength lasts for ever? Has not Nature made the 
bloom of beauty even more short-lived than the shows of spring? For they blossom in their season, and 
after withering for a while again revive; after another shedding they are again in leaf, and retain their 
beauty of to-day to a late prime. But Nature exhibits the human bloom only in the spring of early life; then 
she kills it; it is vanished in the frosts of age. All other delights also deceive the bodily eye for a time, and 
then pass behind the veil of oblivion. Nature’s inevitable changes are many; they agonize him whose love 
is passionate. One way of escape is open: it is, to be attached to none of these things, and to get as far 
away as possible from the society of this emotional and sensual world; or rather, for a man to go outside 
the feelings which his own body gives rise to. Then, as he does not live for the flesh, he will not be subject 
to the troubles of the flesh. But this amounts to living for the spirit only, and imitating all we can the 
employment of the world of spirits. There they neither marry, nor are given in marriage. Their work and 


their excellence is to contemplate the Father of all purity, and to beautify the lines of their own character 
from the Source of all beauty, so far as imitation of It is possible. 


CHAPTER V 


Now we declare that Virginity is man’s “fellow-worker” and helper in achieving the aim of this lofty 
passion. In other sciences men have devised certain practical methods for cultivating the particular 
subject; and so, I take it, virginity is the practical method in the science of the Divine life, furnishing men 
with the power of assimilating themselves with spiritual natures. The constant endeavour in such a course 
is to prevent the nobility of the soul from being lowered by those sensual outbreaks, in which the mind no 
longer maintains its heavenly thoughts and upward gaze, but sinks down to the emotions belonging to the 
flesh and blood. How can the soul which is riveted to the pleasures of the flesh and busied with merely 
human longings turn a disengaged eye upon its kindred intellectual light? This evil, ignorant, and 
prejudiced bias towards material things will prevent it. The eyes of swine, turning naturally downward, 
have no glimpse of the wonders of the sky; no more can the soul whose body drags it down look any 
longer upon the beauty above; it must pore perforce upon things which though natural are low and 
animal. To look with a free devoted gaze upon heavenly delights, the soul will turn itself from earth; it will 
not even partake of the recognized indulgences of the secular life; it will transfer all its powers of 
affection from material objects to the intellectual contemplation of immaterial beauty. Virginity of the 
body is devised to further such a disposition of the soul; it aims at creating in it a complete forgetfulness 
of natural emotions; it would prevent the necessity of ever descending to the call of fleshly needs. Once 
freed from such, the soul runs no risk of becoming, through a growing habit of indulging in that which 
seems to a certain extent conceded by nature’s law, inattentive and ignorant of Divine and undefiled 
delights. Purity of the heart, that master of our lives, alone can capture them. 


CHAPTER VI 


This, I believe, makes the greatness of the prophet Elias, and of him who afterwards appeared in the spirit 
and power of Elias, than whom “of those that are born of women there was none greater .” If their history 
conveys any other mystic lesson, surely this above all is taught by their special mode of life, that the man 
whose thoughts are fixed upon the invisible is necessarily separated from all the ordinary events of life; 
his judgments as to the True Good cannot be confused and led astray by the deceits arising from the 
senses. Both, from their youth upwards, exiled themselves from human society, and in a way from human 
nature, in their neglect of the usual kinds of meat and drink, and their sojourn in the desert. The wants of 
each were satisfied by the nourishment that came in their way, so that their taste might remain simple 
and unspoilt, as their ears were free from any distracting noise, and their eyes from any wandering look. 
Thus they attained a cloudless calm of soul, and were raised to that height of Divine favour which 
Scripture records of each. Elias, for instance, became the dispenser of God’s earthly gifts; he had 
authority to close at will the uses of the sky against the sinners and to open them to the penitent. John is 
not said indeed to have done any miracle; but the gift in him was pronounced by Him Who sees the 
secrets of a man greater than any prophet’s. This was so, we may presume, because both, from beginning 
to end, so dedicated their hearts to the Lord that they were unsullied by any earthly passion; because the 
love of wife or child, or any other human call, did not intrude upon them, and they did not even think their 
daily sustenance worthy of anxious thought; because they showed themselves to be above any 
magnificence of dress, and made shift with that which chance offered them, one clothing himself in goat- 
skins, the other with camel’s hair. It is my belief that they would not have reached to this loftiness of 
spirit, if marriage had softened them. This is not simple history only; it is “written for our admonition ,” 
that we might direct our lives by theirs. What, then, do we learn thereby? This: that the man who longs for 
union with God must, like those saints, detach his mind from all worldly business. It is impossible for the 
mind which is poured into many channels to win its way to the knowledge and the love of God. 


CHAPTER VII 


An illustration will make our teaching on this subject clearer. Imagine a stream flowing from a spring and 
dividing itself off into a number of accidental channels. As long as it proceeds so, it will be useless for any 
purpose of agriculture, the dissipation of its waters making each particular current small and feeble, and 
therefore slow. But if one were to mass these wandering and widely dispersed rivulets again into one 
single channel, he would have a full and collected stream for the supplies which life demands. Just so the 
human mind (so it seems to me), as long as its current spreads itself in all directions over the pleasures of 
the sense, has no power that is worth the naming of making its way towards the Real Good; but once call 
it back and collect it upon itself, so that it may begin to move without scattering and wandering towards 
the activity which is congenital and natural to it, it will find no obstacle in mounting to higher things, and 
in grasping realities. We often see water contained in a pipe bursting upwards through this constraining 
force, which will not let it leak; and this, in spite of its natural gravitation: in the same way, the mind of 
man, enclosed in the compact channel of an habitual continence, and not having any side issues, will be 
raised by virtue of its natural powers of motion to an exalted love. In fact, its Maker ordained that it 
should always move, and to stop is impossible to it; when therefore it is prevented employing this power 
upon trifles, it cannot be but that it will speed toward the truth, all improper exits being closed. In the 


case of many turnings we see travellers can keep to the direct route, when they have learnt that the other 
roads are wrong, and so avoid them; the more they keep out of these wrong directions, the more they will 
preserve the straight course; in like manner the mind in turning from vanities will recognize the truth. 
The great prophets, then, whom we have mentioned seem to teach this lesson, viz. to entangle ourselves 
with none of the objects of this world’s effort; marriage is one of these, or rather it is the primal root of all 
striving after vanities. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Let no one think however that herein we depreciate marriage as an institution. We are well aware that it 
is not a stranger to God’s blessing. But since the common instincts of mankind can plead sufficiently on its 
behalf, instincts which prompt by a spontaneous bias to take the high road of marriage for the procreation 
of children, whereas Virginity in a way thwarts this natural impulse, it is a superfluous task to compose 
formally an Exhortation to marriage. We put forward the pleasure of it instead, as a most doughty 
champion on its behalf. It may be however, notwithstanding this, that there is some need of such a 
treatise, occasioned by those who travesty the teaching of the Church. Such persons “have their 
conscience seared with a hot iron,” as the Apostle expresses it; and very truly too, considering that, 
deserting the guidance of the Holy Spirit for the “doctrines of devils,” they have some ulcers and blisters 
stamped upon their hearts, abominating God’s creatures, and calling them “foul,” “seducing,” 
“mischievous,” and so on. “But what have I to do to judge them that are without ?” asks the Apostle. Truly 
those persons are outside the Court in which the words of our mysteries are spoken; they are not installed 
under God’s roof, but in the monastery of the Evil One. They “are taken captive by him at his will .” They 
therefore do not understand that all virtue is found in moderation, and that any declension to either side 
of it becomes a vice. He, in fact, who grasps the middle point between doing too little and doing too much 
has hit the distinction between vice and virtue. Instances will make this clearer. Cowardice and audacity 
are two recognized vices opposed to each other; the one the defect, the other the excess of confidence; 
between them lies courage. Again, piety is neither atheism nor superstition; it is equally impious to deny a 
God and to believe in many gods. Is there need of more examples to bring this principle home? The man 
who avoids both meanness and prodigality will by this shunning of extremes form the moral habit of 
liberality; for liberality is the thing which is neither inclined to spend at random vast and useless sums, 
nor yet to be closely calculating in necessary expenses. We need not go into details in the case of all good 
qualities. Reason, in all of them, has established virtue to be a middle state between two extremes. 
Sobriety itself therefore is a middle state, and manifestly involves the two declensions on either side 
towards vice; he, that is, who is wanting in firmness of soul, and is so easily worsted in the combat with 
pleasure as never even to have approached the path of a virtuous and sober life, slides into shameful 
indulgence; while he who goes beyond the safe ground of sobriety and overshoots the moderation of this 
virtue, falls as it were from a precipice into the “doctrines of devils,” “having his conscience seared with a 
hot iron.” In declaring marriage abominable he brands himself with such reproaches; for “if the tree is 
corrupt” (as the Gospel says), “the fruit also of the tree will be like it “; if a man is the shoot and fruitage 
of the tree of marriage, reproaches cast on that turn upon him who casts them . These persons, then, are 
like branded criminals already; their conscience is covered with the stripes of this unnatural teaching. But 
our view of marriage is this; that, while the pursuit of heavenly things should be a man’s first care, yet if 
he can use the advantages of marriage with sobriety and moderation, he need not despise this way of 
serving the state. An example might be found in the patriarch Isaac. He married Rebecca when he was 
past the flower of his age and his prime was well-nigh spent, so that his marriage was not the deed of 
passion, but because of God’s blessing that should be upon his seed. He cohabited with her till the birth of 
her only children , and then, closing the channels of the senses, lived wholly for the Unseen; for this is 
what seems to be meant by the mention in his history of the dimness of the Patriarch’s eyes. But let that 
be as those think who are skilled in reading these meanings, and let us proceed with the continuity of our 
discourse. What then, were we saying? That in the cases where it is possible at once to be true to the 
diviner love, and to embrace wedlock, there is no reason for setting aside this dispensation of nature and 
misrepresenting as abominable that which is honourable. Let us take again our illustration of the water 
and the spring. Whenever the husbandman, in order to irrigate a particular spot, is bringing the stream 
thither, but there is need before it gets there of a small outlet, he will allow only so much to escape into 
that outlet as is adequate to supply the demand, and can then easily be blended again with the main 
stream. If, as an inexperienced and easy-going steward, he opens too wide a channel, there will be danger 
of the whole stream quitting its direct bed and pouring itself sideways. In the same way, if (as life does 
need a mutual succession) a man so treats this need as to give spiritual things the first thought, and 
because of the shortness of the time indulges but sparingly the sexual passion and keeps it under 
restraint, that man would realize the character of the prudent husband man to which the Apostle exhorts 
us. About the details of paying these trifling debts of nature he will not be over-calculating, but the long 
hours of his prayers will secure the purity which is the key-note of his life. He will always fear lest by this 
kind of indulgence he may become nothing but flesh and blood; for in them God’s Spirit does not dwell. 
He who is of so weak a character that he cannot make a manful stand against nature’s impulse had better 
keep himself very far away from such temptations, rather than descend into a combat which is above his 
strength. There is no small danger for him lest, cajoled in the valuation of pleasure, he should think that 
there exists no other good but that which is enjoyed along with some sensual emotion, and, turning 
altogether from the love of immaterial delights, should become entirely of the flesh, seeking always his 


pleasure only there, so that his character will be a Pleasure-lover, not a God-lover. It is not every man’s 
gift, owing to weakness of nature, to hit the due proportion in these matters; there is a danger of being 
carried far beyond it, and “sticking fast in the deep mire ,” to use the Psalmist’s words. It would therefore 
be for our interest, as our discourse has been suggesting, to pass through life without a trial of these 
temptations, lest under cover of the excuse of lawful indulgence passion should gain an entrance into the 
citadel of the soul. 


CHAPTER IX 


Custom is indeed in everything hard to resist. It possesses an enormous power of attracting and seducing 
the soul. In the cases where a man has got into a fixed state of sentiment, a certain imagination of the 
good is created in him by this habit; and nothing is so naturally vile but it may come to be thought both 
desirable and laudable, once it has got into the fashion . Take mankind now living on the earth. There are 
many nations, and their ambitions are not all the same. The standard of beauty and of honour is different 
in each, the custom of each regulating their enthusiasm and their aims. This unlikeness is seen not only 
amongst nations where the pursuits of the one are in no repute with the other, but even in the same 
nation, and the same city, and the same family; we may see in those aggregates also much difference 
existing owing to customary feeling. Thus brothers born from the same throe are separated widely from 
each other in the aims of life. Nor is this to be wondered at, considering that each single man does not 
generally keep to the same opinion about the same thing, but alters it as fashion influences him. Not to go 
far from our present subject, we have known those who have shown themselves to be in love with chastity 
all through the early years of puberty; but in taking the pleasures which men think legitimate and 
allowable they make them the starting-point of an impure life, and when once they have admitted these 
temptations, all the forces of their feeling are turned in that direction, and, to take again our illustration 
of the stream, they let it rush from the diviner channel into low material channels, and make within 
themselves a broad path for passion; so that the stream of their love leaves dry the abandoned channel of 
the higher way and flows abroad in indulgence. It would be well then, we take it, for the weaker brethren 
to fly to virginity as into an impregnable fortress, rather than to descend into the career of life’s 
consequences and invite temptations to do their worst upon them, entangling themselves in those things 
which through the lusts of the flesh war against the law of our mind; it would be well for them to consider 
that herein they risk not broad acres, or wealth, or any other of this life’s prizes, but the hope which has 
been their guide. It is impossible that one who has turned to the world and feels its anxieties, and engages 
his heart in the wish to please men, can fulfil that first and great commandment of the Master, “Thou shalt 
love God with all thy heart and with all thy strength .” How can he fulfil that, when he divides his heart 
between God and the world, and exhausts the love which he owes to Him alone in human affections? “He 
that is unmarried careth for the things of the Lord; but he that is married careth for the things that are of 
the world .” If the combat with pleasure seems wearisome, nevertheless let all take heart. Habit will not 
fail to produce, even in the seemingly most fretful , a feeling of pleasure through the very effort of their 
perseverance; and that pleasure will be of the noblest and purest kind; which the intelligent may well be 
enamoured of, rather than allow themselves, with aims narrowed by the lowness of their objects, to be 
estranged from the true greatness which goes beyond all thought. 


CHAPTER X 


What words indeed could possibly express the greatness of that loss in falling away from the possession of 
real goodness? What consummate power of thought would have to be employed! Who could produce even 
in outline that which speech cannot tell, nor the mind grasp? On the one hand, if a man has kept the eye 
of his heart so clear that he can in a way behold the promise of our Lord’s Beatitudes realized, he will 
condemn all human utterance as powerless to represent that which he has apprehended. On the other 
hand, if a man from the atmosphere of material indulgences has the weakness of passion spreading like a 
film over the keen vision of his soul, all force of expression will be wasted upon him; for it is all one 
whether you understate or whether you magnify a miracle to those who have no power whatever of 
perceiving it . Just as, in the case of the sunlight, on one who has never from the day of his birth seen it, 
all efforts at translating it into words are quite thrown away; you cannot make the splendour of the ray 
shine through his ears; in like manner, to see the beauty of the true and intellectual light, each man has 
need of eyes of his own; and he who by a gift of Divine inspiration can see it retains his ecstasy 
unexpressed in the depths of his consciousness; while he who sees it not cannot be made to know even 
the greatness of his loss. How should he? This good escapes his perception, and it cannot be represented 
to him; it is unspeakable, and cannot be delineated. We have not learnt the peculiar language expressive 
of this beauty. An example of what we want to say does not exist in the world; a comparison for it would at 
least be very difficult to find. Who compares the Sun to a little spark? or the vast Deep to a drop? And that 
tiny drop and that diminutive spark bear the same relation to the Deep and to the Sun, as any beautiful 
object of man’s admiration does to that real beauty on the features of the First Good, of which we catch 
the glimpse beyond any other good. What words could be invented to show the greatness of this loss to 
him who suffers it? Well does the great David seem to me to express the impossibility of doing this. He has 
been lifted by the power of the Spirit out of himself, and sees in a blessed state of ecstacy the boundless 
and incomprehensible Beauty; he sees it as fully as a mortal can see who has quitted his fleshly 
envelopments and entered, by the mere power of thought, upon the contemplation of the spiritual and 


intellectual world, and in his longing to speak a word worthy of the spectacle he bursts forth with that cry, 
which all re-echo, “Every man a liar !” I take that to mean that any man who entrusts to language the task 
of presenting the ineffable Light is really and truly a liar; not because of any hatred on his part of the 
truth, but because of the feebleness of his instrument for expressing the thing thought of . The visible 
beauty to be met with in this life of ours, showing glimpses of itself, whether in inanimate objects or in 
animate organisms in a certain choiceness of colour, can be adequately admired by our power of aesthetic 
feeling. It can be illustrated and made known to others by description; it can be seen drawn in the 
language as in a picture. Even a perfect type of such beauty does not baffle our conception. But how can 
language illustrate when it finds no media for its sketch, no colour, no contour , no majestic size, no 
faultlessness of feature; nor any other commonplace of art? The Beauty which is invisible and formless, 
which is destitute of qualities and far removed from everything which we recognize in bodies by the eye, 
can never be made known by the traits which require nothing but the perceptions of our senses in order 
to be grasped. Not that we are to despair of winning this object of our love, though it does seem too high 
for our comprehension. The more reason shows the greatness of this thing which we are seeking, the 
higher we must lift our thoughts and excite them with the greatness of that object; and we must fear to 
lose our share in that transcendent Good. There is indeed no small amount of danger lest, as we can base 
the apprehension of it on no knowable qualities, we should slip away from it altogether because of its very 
height and mystery. We deem it necessary therefore, owing to this weakness of the thinking faculty, to 
lead it towards the Unseen by stages through the cognizances of the senses. Our conception of the case is 
as follows. 


CHAPTER XI 


Now those who take a superficial and unreflecting view of things observe the outward appearance of 
anything they meet, e.g. of a man, and then trouble themselves no more about him. The view they have 
taken of the bulk of his body is enough to make them think that they know all about him. But the 
penetrating and scientific mind will not trust to the eyes alone the task of taking the measure of reality; it 
will not stop at appearances, nor count that which is not seen amongst unrealities. It inquires into the 
qualities of the man’s soul. It takes those of its characteristics which have been developed by his bodily 
constitution, both in combination and singly; first singly, by analysis, and then in that living combination 
which makes the personality of the subject. As regards the inquiry into the nature of beauty, we see, 
again, that the man of half-grown intelligence, when he observes an object which is bathed in the glow of 
a seeming beauty, thinks that that object is in its essence beautiful, no matter what it is that so 
prepossesses him with the pleasure of the eye. He will not go deeper into the subject. But the other, 
whose mind’s eye is clear, and who can inspect such appearances, will neglect those elements which are 
the material only upon which the Form of Beauty works; to him they will be but the ladder by which he 
climbs to the prospect of that Intellectual Beauty, in accordance with their share in which all other 
beauties get their existence and their name. But for the majority, I take it, who live all their lives with such 
obtuse faculties of thinking, it is a difficult thing to perform this feat of mental analysis and of 
discriminating the material vehicle from the immanent beauty, and thereby of grasping the actual nature 
of the Beautiful; and if any one wants to know the exact source of all the false and pernicious conceptions 
of it, he would find it in nothing else but this, viz. the absence, in the soul’s faculties of feeling, of that 
exact training which would enable them to distinguish between true Beauty and the reverse. Owing to this 
men give up all search after the true Beauty. Some slide into mere sensuality. Others incline in their 
desires to dead metallic coin. Others limit their imagination of the beautiful to worldly honours, fame, and 
power. There is another class which is enthusiastic about art and science. The most debased make their 
gluttony the test of what is good. But he who turns from all grosser thoughts and all passionate longings 
after what is seeming, and explores the nature of the beauty which is simple, immaterial, formless, would 
never make a mistake like that when he has to choose between all the objects of desire; he would never be 
so misled by these attractions as not to see the transient character of their pleasures and not to win his 
way to an utter contempt for every one of them. This, then, is the path to lead us to the discovery of the 
Beautiful. All other objects that attract men’s love, be they never so fashionable, be they prized never so 
much and embraced never so eagerly, must be left below us, as too low, too fleeting, to employ the powers 
of loving which we possess; not indeed that those powers are to be locked up within us unused and 
motionless; but only that they must first be cleansed from all lower longings; then we must lift them to 
that height to which sense can never reach. Admiration even of the beauty of the heavens, and of the 
dazzling sunbeams, and, indeed, of any fair phenomenon, will then cease. The beauty noticed there will be 
but as the hand to lead us to the love of the supernal Beauty whose glory the heavens and the firmament 
declare, and whose secret the whole creation sings. The climbing soul, leaving all that she has grasped 
already as too narrow for her needs, will thus grasp the idea of that magnificence which is exalted far 
above the heavens. But how can any one reach to this, whose ambitions creep below? How can any one fly 
up into the heavens, who has not the wings of heaven and is not already buoyant and lofty-minded by 
reason of a heavenly calling? Few can be such strangers to evangelic mysteries as not to know that there 
is but one vehicle on which man’s soul can mount into the heavens, viz. the selfmade likeness in himself 
to the descending Dove, whose wings David the Prophet also longed for. This is the allegorical name used 
in Scripture for the power of the Holy Spirit; whether it be because not a drop of gall is found in that bird, 
or because it cannot bear any noisome smell, as close observers tell us. He therefore who keeps away 
from all bitterness and all the noisome effluvia of the flesh, and raises himself on the aforesaid wings 


rebuked by Paul, that Paul added yet another form of the gospel besides that which Peter and the rest had 
previously set forth. But the fact is, having been converted from a persecutor to a preacher, he is 
introduced as one of the brethren to brethren, by brethren—to them, indeed, by men who had put on faith 
from the apostles’ hands. Afterwards, as he himself narrates, he “went up to Jerusalem for the purpose of 
seeing Peter,” because of his office, no doubt, and by right of a common belief and preaching. Now they 
certainly would not have been surprised at his having become a preacher instead of a persecutor, if his 
preaching were of something contrary; nor, moreover, would they have “glorified the Lord,” because Paul 
had presented himself as an adversary to Him. They accordingly even gave him “the right hand of 
fellowship,” as a sign of their agreement with him, and arranged amongst themselves a distribution of 
office, not a diversity of gospel, so that they should severally preach not a different gospel, but (the same), 
to different persons, Peter to the circumcision, Paul to the Gentiles. Forasmuch, then, as Peter was 
rebuked because, after he had lived with the Gentiles, he proceeded to separate himself from their 
company out of respect for persons, the fault surely was one of conversation, not of preaching. For it does 
not appear from this, that any other God than the Creator, or any other Christ than (the son) of Mary, or 
any other hope than the resurrection, was (by him) announced. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


ST. PETER’S FURTHER VINDICATION. ST. PAUL NOT SUPERIOR TO ST. PETER IN TEACHING. NOTHING IMPARTED 
TO THE FORMER IN THE THIRD HEAVEN ENABLED HIM TO ADD TO THE FAITH. HERETICS BOAST AS IF 
FAVOURED WITH SOME OF THE SECRETS IMPARTED TO HIM 


I have not the good fortune, or, as I must rather say, I have not the unenviable task, of setting apostles by 
the ears. But, inasmuch as our very perverse cavillers obtrude the rebuke in question for the set purpose 
of bringing the earlier doctrine into suspicion, I will put in a defence, as it were, for Peter, to the effect 
that even Paul said that he was “made all things to all men—to the Jews a Jew,” to those who were not 
Jews as one who was not a Jew—”that he might gain all.” Therefore it was according to times and persons 
and causes that they used to censure certain practices, which they would not hesitate themselves to 
pursue, in like conformity to times and persons and causes. Just (e.g.) as if Peter too had censured Paul, 
because, whilst forbidding circumcision, he actually circumcised Timothy himself. Never mind those who 
pass sentence on apostles! It is a happy fact that Peter is on the same level with Paul in the very glory of 
martyrdom. Now, although Paul was carried away even to the third heaven, and was caught up to 
paradise, and heard certain revelations there, yet these cannot possibly seem to have qualified him for 
(teaching) another doctrine, seeing that their very nature was such as to render them communicable to no 
human being. If, however, that unspeakable mystery did leak out, and become known to any man, and if 
any heresy affirms that it does itself follow the same, (then) either Paul must be charged with having 
betrayed the secret, or some other man must actually be shown to have been afterwards “caught up into 
paradise,” who had permission to speak out plainly what Paul was not allowed (even) to mutter. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE APOSTLES DID NOT KEEP BACK ANY OF THE DEPOSIT OF DOCTRINE WHICH CHRIST HAD ENTRUSTED TO 
THEM. ST. PAUL OPENLY COMMITTED HIS WHOLE DOCTRINE TO TIMOTHY 


But here is, as we have said, the same madness, in their allowing indeed that the apostles were ignorant 
of nothing, and preached not any (doctrines) which contradicted one another, but at the same time 
insisting that they did not reveal all to all men, for that they proclaimed some openly and to all the world, 
whilst they disclosed others (only) in secret and to a few, because Paul addressed even this expression to 
Timothy: “O Timothy, guard that which is entrusted to thee;” and again: “That good thing which was 
committed unto thee keep.” What is this deposit? Is it so secret as to be supposed to characterize a new 
doctrine? or is it a part of that charge of which he says, “This charge I commit unto thee, son Timothy?” 
and also of that precept of which he says, “I charge thee in the sight of God, who quickeneth all things, 
and before Jesus Christ who witnessed a good confession under Pontius Pilate, that thou keep this 
commandment?” Now, what is (this) commandment and what is (this) charge? From the preceding and the 
succeeding contexts, it will be manifest that there is no mysterious hint darkly suggested in this 
expression about (some) far-fetched doctrine, but that a warning is rather given against receiving any 
other (doctrine) than that which Timothy had heard from himself, as I take it publicly: “Before many 
witnesses” is his phrase. Now, if they refuse to allow that the church is meant by these “many witnesses,” 
it matters nothing, since nothing could have been secret which was produced “before many witnesses.” 
Nor, again, must the circumstance of his having wished him to “commit these things to faithful men, who 
should be able to teach others also,” be construed into a proof of there being some occult gospel. For, 
when he says “these things,” he refers to the things of which he is writing at the moment. In reference, 
however, to occult subjects, he would have called them, as being absent, those things, not these things, to 
one who had a joint knowledge of them with himself. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE APOSTLES DID IN ALL CASES TEACH THE WHOLE TRUTH TO THE WHOLE CHURCH. NO RESERVATION, NOR 
PARTIAL COMMUNICATION TO FAVOURITE FRIENDS 


above all low earthly ambitions, or, more than that, above the whole universe itself, will be the man to find 
that which is alone worth loving, and to become himself as beautiful as the Beauty which he has touched 
and entered, and to be made bright and luminous himself in the communion of the real Light. We are told 
by those who have studied the subject, that those gleams which follow each other so fast through the air 
at night and which some call shooting stars , are nothing but the air itself streaming into the upper 
regions of the sky under stress of some particular blasts. They say that the fiery track is traced along the 
sky when those blasts ignite in the ether. In like manner, then, as this air round the earth is forced 
upwards by some blast and changes into the pure splendour of the ether, so the mind of man leaves this 
murky miry world, and under the stress of the spirit becomes pure and luminous in contact with the true 
and supernal Purity; in such an atmosphere it even itself emits light, and is so filled with radiance, that it 
becomes itself a Light, according to the promise of our Lord that “the righteous should shine forth as the 
sun .” We see this even here, in the case of a mirror, or a sheet of water, or any smooth surface that can 
reflect the light; when they receive the sunbeam they beam themselves; but they would not do this if any 
stain marred their pure and shining surface. We shall become then as the light, in our nearness to Christ’s 
true light, if we leave this dark atmosphere of the earth and dwell above; and we shall be light, as our 
Lord says somewhere to His disciples , if the true Light that shineth in the dark comes down even to us; 
unless, that is, any foulness of sin spreading over our hearts should dim the brightness of our light. 
Perhaps these examples have led us gradually on to the discovery that we can be changed into something 
better than ourselves; and it has been proved as well that this union of the soul with the incorruptible 
Deity can be accomplished in no other way but by herself attaining by her virgin state to the utmost purity 
possible,—a state which, being like God, will enable her to grasp that to which it is like, while she places 
herself like a mirror beneath the purity of God, and moulds her own beauty at the touch and the sight of 
the Archetype of all beauty. Take a character strong enough to turn from all that is human, from persons, 
from wealth, from the pursuits of Art and Science, even from whatever in moral practice and in legislation 
is viewed as right (for still in all of them error in the apprehension of the Beautiful comes in, sense being 
the criterion); such a character will feel as a passionate lover only towards that Beauty which has no 
source but Itself, which is not such at one particular time or relatively only, which is Beautiful from, and 
through, and in itself, not such at one moment and in the next ceasing to be such, above all increase and 
addition, incapable of change and alteration. I venture to affirm that, to one who has cleansed all the 
powers of his being from every form of vice, the Beauty which is essential, the source of every beauty and 
every good, will become visible. The visual eye, purged from its blinding humour, can clearly discern 
objects even on the distant sky ; so to the soul by virtue of her innocence there comes the power of taking 
in that Light; and the real Virginity, the real zeal for chastity, ends in no other goal than this, viz. the 
power thereby of seeing God. No one in fact is so mentally blind as not to understand that without telling; 
viz. that the God of the Universe is the only absolute, and primal, and unrivalled Beauty and Goodness. 
All, maybe, know that; but there are those who, as might have been expected, wish besides this to 
discover, if possible, a process by which we may be actually guided to it. Well, the Divine books are full of 
such instruction for our guidance; and besides that many of the Saints cast the refulgence of their own 
lives, like lamps, upon the path for those who are “walking with God .” But each may gather in abundance 
for himself suggestions towards this end out of either Covenant in the inspired writings; the Prophets and 
the Law are full of them; and also the Gospel and the Traditions of the Apostles. What we ourselves have 
conjectured in following out the thoughts of those inspired utterances is this. 


CHAPTER XII 


This reasoning and intelligent creature, man, at once the work and the likeness of the Divine and 
Imperishable Mind (for so in the Creation it is written of him that “God made man in His image “), this 
creature, I say, did not in the course of his first production have united to the very essence of his nature 
the liability to passion and to death. Indeed, the truth about the image could never have been maintained 
if the beauty reflected in that image had been in the slightest degree opposed to the Archetypal Beauty. 
Passion was introduced afterwards, subsequent to man’s first organization; and it was in this way. Being 
the image and the likeness, as has been said, of the Power which rules all things, man kept also in the 
matter of a Free-Will this likeness to Him whose Will is over all. He was enslaved to no outward necessity 
whatever; his feeling towards that which pleased him depended only on his own private judgment; he was 
free to choose whatever he liked; and so he was a free agent, though circumvented with cunning, when he 
drew upon himself that disaster which now overwhelms humanity. He became himself the discoverer of 
evil, but he did not therein discover what God had made; for God did not make death. Man became, in 
fact, himself the fabricator, to a certain extent, and the craftsman of evil. All who have the faculty of sight 
may enjoy equally the sunlight; and any one can if he likes put this enjoyment from him by shutting his 
eyes: in that case it is not that the sun retires and produces that darkness, but the man himself puts a 
barrier between his eye and the sunshine; the faculty of vision cannot indeed, even in the closing of the 
eyes, remain inactive , and so this operative sight necessarily becomes an operative darkness rising up in 
the man from his own free act in ceasing to see. Again, a man in building a house for himself may omit to 
make in it any way of entrance for the light; he will necessarily be in darkness, though he cuts himself off 
from the light voluntarily. So the first man on the earth, or rather he who generated evil in man, had for 
choice the Good and the Beautiful lying all around him in the very nature of things; yet he wilfully cut out 
a new way for himself against this nature, and in the act of turning away from virtue, which was his own 
free act, he created the usage of evil. For, be it observed, there is no such thing in the world as evil 


irrespective of a will, and discoverable in a substance apart from that. Every creature of God is good, and 
nothing of His “to be rejected”; all that God made was “very good .” But the habit of sinning entered as we 
have described, and with fatal quickness, into the life of man; and from that small beginning spread into 
this infinitude of evil. Then that godly beauty of the soul which was an imitation of the Archetypal Beauty, 
like fine steel blackened with the vicious rust, preserved no longer the glory of its familiar essence, but 
was disfigured with the ugliness of sin. This thing so great and precious , as the Scripture calls him, this 
being man, has fallen from his proud birthright. As those who have slipped and fallen heavily into mud, 
and have all their features so besmeared with it, that their nearest friends do not recognize them, so this 
creature has fallen into the mire of sin and lost the blessing of being an image of the imperishable Deity; 
he has clothed himself instead with a perishable and foul resemblance to something else; and this Reason 
counsels him to put away again by washing it off in the cleansing water of this calling . The earthly 
envelopment once removed, the soul’s beauty will again appear. Now the putting off of a strange accretion 
is equivalent to the return to that which is familiar and natural; yet such a return cannot be but by again 
becoming that which in the beginning we were created. In fact this likeness to the divine is not our work 
at all; it is not the achievement of any faculty of man; it is the great gift of God bestowed upon our nature 
at the very moment of our birth; human efforts can only go so far as to clear away the filth of sin, and so 
cause the buried beauty of the soul to shine forth again. This truth is, I think, taught in the Gospel, when 
our Lord says, to those who can hear what Wisdom speaks beneath a mystery, that “the Kingdom of God is 
within you .” That word points out the fact that the Divine good is not something apart from our nature, 
and is not removed far away from those who have the will to seek it; it is in fact within each of us, ignored 
indeed, and unnoticed while it is stifled beneath the cares and pleasures of life, but found again whenever 
we can turn our power of conscious thinking towards it. If further confirmation of what we say is required, 
I think it will be found in what is suggested by our Lord in the searching for the Lost Drachma . The 
thought, there, is that the widowed soul reaps no benefit from the other virtues (called drachmas in the 
Parable) being all of them found safe, if that one other is not amongst them. The Parable therefore 
suggests that a candle should first be lit, signifying doubtless our reason which throws light on hidden 
principles; then that in one’s own house, that is, within oneself, we should search for that lost coin; and by 
that coin the Parable doubtless hints at the image of our King, not yet hopelessly lost, but hidden beneath 
the dirt; and by this last we must understand the impurities of the flesh, which, being swept and purged 
away by carefulness of life, leave clear to the view the object of our search. Then it is meant that the soul 
herself who finds this rejoices over it, and with her the neighbours, whom she calls in to share with her in 
this delight. Verily, all those powers which are the housemates of the soul, and which the Parable names 
her neighbours for this occasion , when so be that the image of the mighty King is revealed in all its 
brightness at last (that image which the Fashioner of each individual heart of us has stamped upon this 
our Drachma ), will then be converted to that divine delight and festivity, and will gaze upon the ineffable 
beauty of the recovered one. “Rejoice with me,” she says, “because I have found the Drachma which I had 
lost.” The neighbours, that is, the soul’s familiar powers, both the reasoning and the appetitive, the 
affections of grief and of anger, and all the rest that are discerned in her, at that joyful feast which 
celebrates the finding of the heavenly Drachma are well called her friends also; and it is meet that they 
should all rejoice in the Lord when they all look towards the Beautiful and the Good, and do everything for 
the glory of God, no longer instruments of sin . If, then, such is the lesson of this Finding of the lost, viz. 
that we should restore the divine image from the foulness which the flesh wraps round it to its primitive 
state, let us become that which the First Man was at the moment when he first breathed. And what was 
that? Destitute he was then of his covering of dead skins, but he could gaze without shrinking upon God’s 
countenance. He did not yet judge of what was lovely by taste or sight; he found in the Lord alone all that 
was sweet; and he used the helpmeet given him only for this delight, as Scripture signifies when it said 
that “he knew her not “ till he was driven forth from the garden, and till she, for the sin which she was 
decoyed into committing, was sentenced to the pangs of childbirth. We, then, who in our first ancestor 
were thus ejected, are allowed to return to our earliest state of blessedness by the very same stages by 
which we lost Paradise. What are they? Pleasure, craftily offered, began the Fall, and there followed after 
pleasure shame, and fear, even to remain longer in the sight of their Creator, so that they hid themselves 
in leaves and shade; and after that they covered themselves with the skins of dead animals; and then were 
sent forth into this pestilential and exacting land where, as the compensation for having to die, marriage 
was instituted . Now if we are destined “to depart hence, and be with Christ ,” we must begin at the end 
of the route of departure (which lies nearest to ourselves); just as those who have travelled far from their 
friends at home, when they turn to reach again the place from which they started, first leave that district 
which they reached at the end of their outward journey. Marriage, then, is the last stage of our separation 
from the life that was led in Paradise; marriage therefore, as our discourse has been suggesting, is the 
first thing to be left; it is the first station as it were for our departure to Christ. Next, we must retire from 
all anxious toil upon the land, such as man was bound to after his sin. Next we must divest ourselves of 
those coverings of our nakedness, the coats of skins, namely the wisdom of the flesh; we must renounce 
all shameful things done in secret , and be covered no longer with the fig-leaves of this bitter world; then, 
when we have torn off the coatings of this life’s perishable leaves, we must stand again in the sight of our 
Creator; and repelling all the illusion of taste and sight, take for our guide God’s commandment only, 
instead of the venom-spitting serpent. That commandment was, to touch nothing but what was Good, and 
to leave what was evil untasted; because impatience to remain any longer in ignorance of evil would be 
but the beginning of the long train of actual evil. For this reason it was forbidden to our first parents to 
grasp the knowledge of the opposite to the good, as well as that of the good itself; they were to keep 


themselves from “the knowledge of good and evil ,” and to enjoy the Good in its purity, unmixed with one 
particle of evil: and to enjoy that, is in my judgment nothing else than to be ever with God, and to feel 
ceaselessly and continually this delight, unalloyed by aught that could tear us away from it. One might 
even be bold to say that this might be found the way by which a man could be again caught up into 
Paradise out of this world which lieth in the Evil, into that Paradise where Paul was when he saw the 
unspeakable sights which it is not lawful for a man to talk of . 


CHAPTER XIII 


But seeing that Paradise is the home of living spirits, and will not admit those who are dead in sin, and 
that we on the other hand are fleshly, subject to death, and sold under sin , how is it possible that one who 
is a subject of death’s empire should ever dwell in this land where all is life? What method of release from 
this jurisdiction can be devised? Here too the Gospel teaching is abundantly sufficient. We hear our Lord 
saying to Nicodemus, “That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit 
.” We know too that the flesh is subject to death because of sin, but the Spirit of God is both incorruptible, 
and life-giving, and deathless. As at our physical birth there comes into the world with us a potentiality of 
being again turned to dust, plainly the Spirit also imparts a life-giving potentiality to the children begotten 
by Himself. What lesson, then, results from these remarks? This: that we should wean ourselves from this 
life in the flesh, which has an inevitable follower, death; and that we should search for a manner of life 
which does not bring death in its train. Now the life of Virginity is such a life. We will add a few other 
things to show how true this is. Every one knows that the propagation of mortal frames is the work which 
the intercourse of the sexes has to do; whereas for those who are joined to the Spirit, life and immortality 
instead of children are produced by this latter intercourse; and the words of the Apostle beautifully suit 
their case, for the joyful mother of such children as these “shall be saved in child-bearing ;” as the 
Psalmist in his divine songs thankfully cries, “He maketh the barren woman to keep house, and to be a 
joyful mother of children .” Truly a joyful mother is the virgin mother who by the operation of the Spirit 
conceives the deathless children, and who is called by the Prophet barren because of her modesty only. 
This life, then, which is stronger than the power of death, is, to those who think, the preferable one. The 
physical bringing of children into the world—I speak without wishing to offend—is as much a starting- 
point of death as of life; because from the moment of birth the process of dying commences. But those 
who by virginity have desisted from this process have drawn within themselves the boundary line of 
death, and by their own deed have checked his advance; they have made themselves, in fact, a frontier 
between life and death, and a barrier too, which thwarts him. If, then, death cannot pass beyond virginity, 
but finds his power checked and shattered there, it is demonstrated that virginity is a stronger thing than 
death; and that body is rightly named undying which does not lend its service to a dying world, nor brook 
to become the instrument of a succession of dying creatures. In such a body the long unbroken career of 
decay and death, which has intervened between the first man and the lives of virginity which have been 
led, is interrupted. It could not be indeed that death should cease working as long as the human race by 
marriage was working too; he walked the path of life with all preceding generations; he started with every 
new-born child and accompanied it to the end: but he found in virginity a barrier, to pass which was an 
impossible feat. Just as, in the age of Mary the mother of God, he who had reigned from Adam to her time 
found, when he came to her and dashed his forces against the fruit of her virginity as against a rock, that 
he was shattered to pieces upon her, so in every soul which passes through this life in the flesh under the 
protection of virginity, the strength of death is in a manner broken and annulled, for he does not find the 
places upon which he may fix his sting. If you do not throw into the fire wood, or straw, or grass, or 
something that it can consume, it has not the force to last by itself; so the power of death cannot go on 
working, if marriage does not supply it with material and prepare victims for this executioner. If you have 
any doubts left, consider the actual names of those afflictions which death brings upon mankind, and 
which were detailed in the first part of this discourse. Whence do they get their meaning? “Widowhood,” 
“orphanhood,” “loss of children,” could they be a subject for grief, if marriage did not precede? Nay, all 
the dearly-prized blisses, and transports, and comforts of marriage end in these agonies of grief. The hilt 
of a sword is smooth and handy, and polished and glittering outside; it seems to grow to the outline of the 
hand ; but the other part is steel and the instrument of death, formidable to look at, more formidable still 
to come across. Such a thing is marriage. It offers for the grasp of the senses a smooth surface of delights, 
like a hilt of rare polish and beautiful workmanship; but when a man has taken it up and has got it into his 
hands, he finds the pain that has been wedded to it is in his hands as well; and it becomes to him the 
worker of mourning and of loss. It is marriage that has the heartrending spectacles to show of children 
left desolate in the tenderness of their years, a mere prey to the powerful, yet smiling often at their 
misfortune from ignorance of coming woes. What is the cause of widowhood but marriage? And 
retirement from this would bring with it an immunity from the whole burden of these sad taxes on our 
hearts. Can we expect it otherwise? When the verdict that was pronounced on the delinquents in the 
beginning is annulled, then too the mothers’ “sorrows “ are no longer “multiplied,” nor does “sorrow” 
herald the births of men; then all calamity has been removed from life and “tears wiped from off all faces 
;” conception is no more an iniquity, nor child-bearing a sin; and births shall be no more “of bloods,” or “of 
the will of man,” or “of the will of the flesh “, but of God alone. This is always happening whenever any 
one in a lively heart conceives all the integrity of the Spirit, and brings forth wisdom and righteousness, 
and sanctification and redemption too. It is possible for any one to be the mother of such a son; as our 
Lord says, “He that doeth my will is my brother, my sister, and my mother .” What room is there for death 


“ 


in such parturitions? Indeed in them death is swallowed up by life. In fact, the Life of Virginity seems to 
be an actual representation of the blessedness in the world to come, showing as it does in itself so many 
signs of the presence of those expected blessings which are reserved for us there. That the truth of this 
statement may be perceived, we will verify it thus. It is so, first, because a man who has thus died once for 
all to sin lives for the future to God; he brings forth no more fruit unto death; and having so far as in him 
lies made an end of this life within him according to the flesh, he awaits thenceforth the expected blessing 
of the manifestation of the great God, refraining from putting any distance between himself and this 
coming of God by an intervening posterity: secondly, because he enjoys even in this present life a certain 
exquisite glory of all the blessed results of our resurrection. For our Lord has announced that the life after 
our resurrection shall be as that of the angels. Now the peculiarity of the angelic nature is that they are 
strangers to marriage; therefore the blessing of this promise has been already received by him who has 
not only mingled his own glory with the halo of the Saints, but also by the stainlessness of his life has so 
imitated the purity of these incorporeal beings. If virginity then can win us favours such as these, what 
words are fit to express the admiration of so great a grace? What other gift of the soul can be found so 
great and precious as not to suffer by comparison with this perfection? 


CHAPTER XIV 


But if we apprehend at last the perfection of this grace, we must understand as well what necessarily 
follows from it; namely that it is not a single achievement, ending in the subjugation of the body, but that 
in intention it reaches to and pervades everything that is, or is considered, a right condition of the soul. 
That soul indeed which in virginity cleaves to the true Bridegroom will not remove herself merely from all 
bodily defilement; she will make that abstension only the beginning of her purity, and will carry this 
security from failure equally into everything else upon her path. Fearing lest, from a too partial heart, she 
should by contact with evil in any one direction give occasion for the least weakness of unfaithfulness (to 
suppose such a case: but I will begin again what I was going to say), that soul which cleaves to her Master 
so as to become with Him one spirit, and by the compact of a wedded life has staked the love of all her 
heart and all her strength on Him alone—that soul will no more commit any other of the offences contrary 
to salvation, than imperil her union with Him by cleaving to fornication; she knows that between all sins 
there is a single kinship of impurity, and that if she were to defile herself with but one , she could no 
longer retain her spotlessness. An illustration will show what we mean. Suppose all the water in a pool 
remaining smooth and motionless, while no disturbance of any kind comes to mar the peacefulness of the 
spot; and then a stone thrown into the pool; the movement in that one part will extend to the whole, and 
while the stone’s weight is carrying it to the bottom, the waves that are set in motion round it pass in 
circles into others, and so through all the intervening commotion are pushed on to the very edge of the 
water, and the whole surface is ruffled with these circles, feeling the movement of the depths. So is the 
broad serenity and calm of the soul troubled by one invading passion, and affected by the injury of a 
single part. They tell us too, those who have investigated the subject, that the virtues are not disunited 
from each other, and that to grasp the principle of any one virtue will be impossible to one who has not 
seized that which underlies the rest, and that the man who shows one virtue in his character will 
necessarily show them all. Therefore, by contraries, the depravation of anything in our moral nature will 
extend to the whole virtuous life; and in very truth, as the Apostle tells us, the whole is affected by the 


mous 


parts, and “if one member suffer, all the members suffer with it,” “if one be honoured, all rejoice.” 


CHAPTER XV 


But the ways in our life which turn aside towards sin are innumerable; and their number is told by 
Scripture in divers manners. “Many are they that trouble me and persecute,” and “Many are they that 
fight against me from on high “; and many other texts like that. We may affirm, indeed, absolutely, that 
many are they who plot in the adulterer’s fashion to destroy this truly honourable marriage, and to defile 
this inviolate bed; and if we must name them one by one, we charge with this adulterous spirit anger, 
avarice, envy, revenge, enmity, malice, hatred, and whatever the Apostle puts in the class of those things 
which are contrary to sound doctrine. Now let us suppose a lady, prepossessing and lovely above her 
peers, and on that account wedded to a king, but besieged because of her beauty by profligate lovers. As 
long as she remains indignant at these would-be seducers and complains of them to her lawful husband, 
she keeps her chastity and has no one before her eyes but her bridegroom; the profligates find no vantage 
ground for their attack upon her. But if she were to listen to a single one of them, her chastity with regard 
to the rest would not exempt her from the retribution; it would be sufficient to condemn her, that she had 
allowed that one to defile the marriage bed. So the soul whose life is in God will find her pleasure in no 
single one of those things which make a beauteous show to deceive her. If she were, in some fit of 
weakness, to admit the defilement to her heart, she would herself have broken the covenant of her 
spiritual marriage; and, as the Scripture tells us, “into the malicious soul Wisdom cannot come .” It may, 
in a word, be truly said that the Good Husband cannot come to dwell with the soul that is irascible, or 
malice-bearing, or harbours any other disposition which jars with that concord. No way has been 
discovered of harmonizing things whose nature is antagonistic and which have nothing in common. The 
Apostle tells us there is “no communion of light with darkness ,” or of righteousness with iniquity, or, ina 
word, of all the qualities which we perceive and name as the essence of God’s nature, with all the opposite 
which are perceived in evil. Seeing, then, the impossibility of any union between mutual repellents, we 


understand that the vicious soul is estranged from entertaining the company of the Good. What then is the 
practical lesson from this? The chaste and thoughtful virgin must sever herself from any affection which 
can in any way impart contagion to her soul; she must keep herself pure for the Husband who has married 
her, “not having spot or blemish or any such thing .” 


CHAPTER XVI 


There is only one right path. It is narrow and contracted. It has no turnings either on the one side or the 
other. No matter how we leave it, there is the same danger of straying hopelessly away. This being so, the 
habit which many have got into must be as far as possible corrected; those, I mean, who while they fight 
strenuously against the baser pleasures, yet still go on hunting for pleasure in the shape of worldly honour 
and positions which will gratify their love of power. They act like some domestic who longed for liberty, 
but instead of exerting himself to get away from slavery proceeded only to change his masters, and 
thought liberty consisted in that change. But all alike are slaves, even though they should not all go on 
being ruled by the same masters, as long as a dominion of any sort, with power to enforce it, is set over 
them. There are others again who after a long battle against all the pleasures , yield themselves easily on 
another field, where feelings of an opposite kind come in; and in the intense exactitude of their lives fall a 
ready prey to melancholy and irritation, and to brooding over injuries, and to everything that is the direct 
opposite of pleasurable feelings; from which they are very reluctant to extricate themselves. This is 
always happening, whenever any emotion, instead of virtuous reason, controls the course of a life. For the 
commandment of the Lord is exceedingly far-shining, so as to “enlighten the eyes” even of “the simple ,” 
declaring that good cleaveth only unto God. But God is not pain any more than He is pleasure; He is not 
cowardice any more than boldness; He is not fear, nor anger, nor any other emotion which sways the 
untutored soul, but, as the Apostle says, He is Very Wisdom and Sanctification, Truth and Joy and Peace, 
and everything like that. If He is such, how can any one be said to cleave to Him, who is mastered by the 
very opposite? Is it not want of reason in any one to suppose that when he has striven successfully to 
escape the dominion of one particular passion, he will find virtue in its opposite? For instance, to suppose 
that when he has escaped pleasure, he will find virtue in letting pain have possession of him; or when he 
has by an effort remained proof against anger, in crouching with fear. It matters not whether we miss 
virtue, or rather God Himself Who is the Sum of virtue, in this way, or in that. Take the case of great 
bodily prostration; one would say that the sadness of this failure was just the same, whether the cause has 
been excessive under-feeding, or immoderate eating; both failures to stop in time end in the same result. 
He therefore who watches over the life and the sanity of the soul will confine himself to the moderation of 
the truth; he will continue without touching either of those opposite states which run along-side virtue. 
This teaching is not mine; it comes from the Divine lips. It is clearly contained in that passage where our 
Lord says to His disciples, that they are as sheep wandering amongst wolves , yet are not to be as doves 
only, but are to have something of the serpent too in their disposition; and that means that they should 
neither carry to excess the practice of that which seems praiseworthy in simplicity , as such a habit would 
come very near to downright madness, nor on the other hand should deem the cleverness which most 
admire to be a virtue, while unsoftened by any mixture with its opposite; they were in fact to form another 
disposition, by a compound of these two seeming opposites, cutting off its silliness from the one, its evil 
cunning from the other; so that one single beautiful character should be created from the two, a union of 
simplicity of purpose with shrewdness. “Be ye,” He says, “wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


Let that which was then said by our Lord be the general maxim for every life; especially let it be the 
maxim for those who are coming nearer God through the gateway of virginity, that they should never in 
watching for a perfection in one direction present an unguarded side in another and contrary one; but 
should in all directions realize the good, so that they may guarantee in all things their holy life against 
failure. A soldier does not arm himself only on some points, leaving the rest of his body to take its chance 
unprotected. If he were to receive his death-wound upon that, what would have been the advantage of this 
partial armour? Again, who would call that feature faultless, which from some accident had lost one of 
those requisites which go to make up the sum of beauty? The disfigurement of the mutilated part mars the 
grace of the part untouched. The Gospel implies that he who undertakes the building of a tower, but 
spends all his labour upon the foundations without ever reaching the completion, is worthy of ridicule; 
and what else do we learn from the Parable of the Tower, but to strive to come to the finish of every lofty 
purpose, accomplishing the work of God in all the multiform structures of His commandments? One stone, 
indeed, is no more the whole edifice of the Tower, than one commandment kept will raise the soul’s 
perfection to the required height. The foundation must by all means first be laid but over it, as the Apostle 
says , the edifice of gold and precious gems must be built; for so is the doing of the commandment put by 
the Prophet who cries, “I have loved Thy commandment above gold and many a precious stone .” Let the 
virtuous life have for its substructure the love of virginity; but upon this let every result of virtue be 
reared. If virginity is believed to be a vastly precious thing and to have a divine look (as indeed is the case, 
as well as men believe of it), yet, if the whole life does not harmonize with this perfect note, and it be 
marred by the succeeding discord of the soul, this thing becomes but “the jewel of gold in the swine’s 
snout “ or “the pearl that is trodden under the swine’s feet.” But we have said enough upon this. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


If any one supposes that this want of mutual harmony between his life and a single one of its 
circumstances is quite unimportant, let him be taught the meaning of our maxim by looking at the 
management of a house. The master of a private dwelling will not allow any untidiness or unseemliness to 
be seen in the house, such as a couch upset, or the table littered with rubbish, or vessels of price thrown 
away into dirty corners, while those which serve ignobler uses are thrust forward for entering guests to 
see. He has everything arranged neatly and in the proper place, where it stands to most advantage; and 
then he can welcome his guests, without any misgivings that he need be ashamed of opening the interior 
of his house to receive them. The same duty, I take it, is incumbent on that master of our “tabernacle,” the 
mind; it has to arrange everything within us, and to put each particular faculty of the soul, which the 
Creator has fashioned to be our implement or our vessel, to fitting and noble uses. We will now mention in 
detail the way in which any one might manage his life, with its present advantages, to his improvement, 
hoping that no one will accuse us of trifling , or over-minuteness. We advise, then, that love’s passion be 
placed in the soul’s purest shrine, as a thing chosen to be the first fruits of all our gifts, and devoted 
entirely to God; and when once this has been done, to keep it untouched and unsullied by any secular 
defilement. Then indignation, and anger, and hatred must be as watch-dogs to be roused only against 
attacking sins; they must follow their natural impulse only against the thief and the enemy who is 
creeping in to plunder the divine treasure-chamber, and who comes only for that, that he may steal, and 
mangle, and destroy. Courage and confidence are to be weapons in our hands to baffle any sudden 
surprise and attack of the wicked who advance. Hope and patience are to be the staffs to lean upon, 
whenever we are weary with the trials of the world. As for sorrow, we must have a stock of it ready to 
apply, if need should happen to arise for it, in the hour of repentance for our sins; believing at the same 
time that it is never useful, except to minister to that. Righteousness will be our rule of 
straightforwardness, guarding us from stumbling either in word or deed, and guiding us in the disposal of 
the faculties of our soul, as well as in the due consideration for every one we meet. The love of gain, which 
is a large, incalculably large, element in every soul, when once applied to the desire for God, will bless the 
man who has it; for he will be violent where it is right to be violent. Wisdom and prudence will be our 
advisers as to our best interests; they will order our lives so as never to suffer from any thoughtless folly. 
But suppose a man does not apply the aforesaid faculties of the soul to their proper use, but reverses their 
intended purpose; suppose he wastes his love upon the basest objects, and stores up his hatred only for 
his own kinsmen; suppose he welcomes iniquity, plays the man only against his parents, is bold only in 
absurdities, fixes his hopes on emptiness, chases prudence and wisdom from his company, takes gluttony 
and folly for his mistresses, and uses all his other opportunities in the same fashion, he would indeed be a 
strange and unnatural character to a degree beyond any one’s power to express. If we could imagine any 
one putting his armour on all the wrong way, reversing the helmet so as to cover his face while the plume 
nodded backward, putting his feet into the cuirass, and fitting the greaves on to his breast, changing to 
the right side all that ought to go on the left and vice versa, and how such a hoplite would be likely to fare 
in battle, then we should have an idea of the fate in life which is sure to await him whose confused 
judgment makes him reverse the proper uses of his soul’s faculties. We must therefore provide this 
balance in all feeling; the true sobriety of mind is naturally able to supply it; and if one had to find an 
exact definition of this sobriety, one might declare absolutely, that it amounts to our ordered control, by 
dint of wisdom and prudence, over every emotion of the soul. Moreover, such a condition in the soul will 
be no longer in need of any laborious method to attain to the high and heavenly realities; it will 
accomplish with the greatest ease that which erewhile seemed so unattainable; it will grasp the object of 
its search as a natural consequence of rejecting the opposite attractions. A man who comes out of 
darkness is necessarily in the light; a man who is not dead is necessarily alive. Indeed, if a man is not to 
have received his soul to no purpose , he will certainly be upon the path of truth; the prudence and the 
science employed to guard against error will be itself a sure guidance along the right road. Slaves who 
have been freed and cease to serve their former masters, the very moment they become their own 
masters, direct all their thoughts towards themselves so, I take it, the soul which has been freed from 
ministering to the body becomes at once cognizant of its own inherent energy. But this liberty consists, as 
we learn from the Apostle , in not again being held in the yoke of slavery, and in not being bound again, 
like a runaway or a criminal, with the fetters of marriage. But I must return here to what I said at first; 
that the perfection of this liberty does not consist only in that one point of abstaining from marriage. Let 
no one suppose that the prize of virginity is so insignificant and so easily won as that; as if one little 
observance of the flesh could settle so vital a matter. But we have seen that every man who doeth a sin is 
the servant of sin ; so that a declension towards vice in any act, or in any practice whatever, makes a 
slave, and still more, a branded slave, of the man, covering him through sin’s lashes with bruises and 
seared spots. Therefore it behoves the man who grasps at the transcendent aim of all virginity to be true 
to himself in every respect, and to manifest his purity equally in every relation of his life. If any of the 
inspired words are required to aid our pleading, the Truth Itself will be sufficient to corroborate the truth 
when It inculcates this very kind of teaching in the veiled meaning of a Gospel Parable: the good and 
eatable fish are separated by the fishers’ skill from the bad and poisonous fish, so that the enjoyment of 
the good should not be spoilt by any of the bad getting into the “vessels” with them. The work of true 
sobriety is the same; from all pursuits and habits to choose that which is pure and improving, rejecting in 
every case that which does not seem likely to be useful, and letting it go back into the universal and 
secular life, called “the sea ,” in the imagery of the Parable. The Psalmist also, when expounding the 
doctrine of a full confession , calls this restless suffering tumultuous life, “waters coming in even unto the 


soul,” “depths of waters,” and a “hurricane”; in which sea indeed every rebellious thought sinks, as the 
Egyptian did, with a stone’s weight into the deeps . But all in us that is dear to God, and has a piercing 
insight into the truth (called “Israel” in the narrative), passes, but that alone, over that sea as if it were 
dry land, and is never reached by the bitterness and the brine of life’s billows. Thus, typically, under the 
leadership of the Law (for Moses was a type of the Law that was coming) Israel passes unwetted over that 
sea, while the Egyptian who crosses in her track is overwhelmed. Each fares according to the disposition 
which he carries with him; one walks lightly enough, the other is dragged into the deep water. For virtue 
is a light and buoyant thing, and all who live in her way “fly like clouds ,” as Isaiah says, “and as doves 
with their young ones”; but sin is a heavy affair, “sitting,” as another of the prophets says, “upon a talent 
of lead .” If, however, this reading of the history appears to any forced and inapplicable, and the miracle at 
the Red Sea does not present itself to him as written for our profit, let him listen to the Apostle: “Now all 
these things happened unto them for types, and they are written for our admonition .” 


CHAPTER XIX 


But besides other things the action of Miriam the prophetess also gives rise to these surmisings of ours. 
Directly the sea was crossed she took in her hand a dry and sounding timbrel and conducted the women’s 
dance . By this timbrel the story may mean to imply virginity, as first perfected by Miriam; whom indeed I 
would believe to be a type of Mary the mother of God . Just as the timbrel emits a loud sound because it is 
devoid of all moisture and reduced to the highest degree of dryness, so has virginity a clear and ringing 
report amongst men because it repels from itself the vital sap of merely physical life. Thus, Miriam’s 
timbrel being a dead thing, and virginity being a deadening of the bodily passions, it is perhaps not very 
far removed from the bounds of probability that Miriam was a virgin. However, we can but guess and 
surmise, we cannot clearly prove, that this was so, and that Miriam the prophetess led a dance of virgins, 
even though many of the learned have affirmed distinctly that she was unmarried, from the fact that the 
history makes no mention either of her marriage or of her being a mother; and surely she would have 
been named and known, not as “the sister of Aaron ,” but from her husband, if she had had one; since the 
head of the woman is not the brother but the husband. But if, amongst a people with whom motherhood 
was sought after and classed as a blessing and regarded as a public duty, the grace of virginity, 
nevertheless, came to be regarded as a precious thing, how does it behove us to feel towards it, who do 
not “judge” of the Divine blessings “according to the flesh”? Indeed it has been revealed in the oracles of 
God, on what occasion to conceive and to bring forth is a good thing, and what species of fecundity was 
desired by God’s saints; for both the Prophet Isaiah and the divine Apostle have made this clear and 
certain. The one cries, “From fear of Thee, O Lord, have I conceived ;” the other boasts that he is the 
parent of the largest family of any, bringing to the birth whole cities and nations; not the Corinthians and 
Galatians only whom by his travailings he moulded for the Lord, but all in the wide circuit from Jerusalem 
to Illyricum; his children filled the world, “begotten” by him in Christ through the Gospel . In the same 
strain the womb of the Holy Virgin, which ministered to an Immaculate Birth, is pronounced blessed in 
the Gospel ; for that birth did not annul the Virginity, nor did the Virginity impede so great a birth. When 
the “spirit of salvation ,” as Isaiah names it, is being born, the willings of the flesh are useless. There is 
also a particular teaching of the Apostle, which harmonizes with this; viz. each man of us is a double man ; 
one the outwardly visible, whose natural fate it is to decay; the other perceptible only in the secret of the 
heart, yet capable of renovation. If this teaching is true,—and it must be true because Wisdom is speaking 
there,—then there is no absurdity in supposing a double marriage also which answers in every detail to 
either man; and, maybe, if one was to assert boldly that the body’s virginity was the co-operator and the 
agent of the inward marriage, this assertion would not be much beside the probable fact. 


CHAPTER XX 


Now it is impossible, as far as manual exercise goes, to ply two arts at once; for instance, husbandry and 
sailing, or tinkering and carpentering. If one is to be honestly taken in hand, the other must be left alone. 
Just so, there are these two marriages for our choice, the one effected in the flesh, the other in the spirit; 
and preoccupation in the one must cause of necessity alienation from the other. No more is the eye able to 
look at two objects at once; but it must concentrate its special attention on one at a time; no more can the 
tongue effect utterances in two different languages, so as to pronounce, for instance, a Hebrew word and 
a Greek word in the same moment: no more can the ear take in at one and the same time a narrative of 
facts, and a hortatory discourse; if each special tone is heard separately, it will impress its ideas upon the 
hearers’ minds; but if they are combined and so poured into the ear, an inextricable confusion of ideas will 
be the result, one meaning being mutually lost in the other: and no more, by analogy, do our emotional 
powers possess a nature which can at once pursue the pleasures of sense and court the spiritual union; 
nor, besides, can both those ends be gained by the same courses of life; continence, mortification of the 
passions, scorn of fleshly needs, are the agents of the one union; but all that are the reverse of these are 
the agents of bodily habitation. As, when two masters are before us to choose between, and we cannot be 
subject to both, for “no man can serve two masters ,” he who is wise will choose the one most useful to 
himself, so, when two marriages are before us to choose between, and we cannot contract both, for “he 
that is unmarried cares for the things of the Lord, but he that is married careth for the things of the world 
,” I repeat that it would be the aim of a sound mind not to miss choosing the more profitable one; and not 
to be ignorant either of the way which will lead it to this, a way which cannot be learnt but by some such 


comparison as the following. In the case of a marriage of this world a man who is anxious to avoid 
appearing altogether insignificant pays the greatest attention both to physical health, and becoming 
adornment, and amplitude of means and the security from any disgraceful revelations as to his 
antecedents or his parentage; for so he thinks things will be most likely to turn out as he wishes. Now just 
in the same way the man who is courting the spiritual alliance will first of all display himself, by the 
renewal of his mind , a young man, without a single touch of age upon him; next he will reveal a lineage 
rich in that in which it is a noble ambition to be rich, not priding himself on worldly wealth, but 
luxuriating only in the heavenly treasures. As for family distinction, he will not vaunt that which comes by 
the mere routine of devolution even to numbers of the worthless, but that which is gained by the 
successful efforts of his own zeal and labours; a distinction which only those can boast of who are “sons of 
the light” and children of God, and are styled “nobles from the sunrise “ because of their splendid deeds. 
Strength and health he will not try to gain by bodily training and feeding, but by all that is the contrary of 
this, perfecting the spirit’s strength in the body’s weakness. I could tell also of the suitor’s gifts to the 
bride in such a wedding ; they are not procured by the money that perishes, but are contributed out of the 
wealth peculiar to the soul. Would you know their names? You must hear from Paul, that excellent adorner 
of the Bride , in what the wealth of those consists who in everything commend themselves. He mentions 
much else that is priceless in it, and adds, “in chastity “; and besides this all the recognized fruits of the 
spirit from any quarter whatever are gifts of this marriage. If a man is going to carry out the advice of 
Solomon and take for helpmate and life-companion that true Wisdom of which he says, “Love her, and she 
shall keep thee,” “honour her, that she may embrace thee ,” then he will prepare himself in a manner 
worthy of such a love, so as to feast with all the joyous wedding guests in spotless raiment, and not be 
cast forth, while claiming to sit at that feast, for not having put on the wedding garment. It is plain 
moreover that the argument applies equally to men and women, to move them towards such a marriage. 
“There is neither male nor female ,” the Apostle says; “Christ is all, and in all “; and so it is equally 
reasonable that he who is enamoured of wisdom should hold the Object of his passionate desire, Who is 
the True Wisdom; and that the soul which cleaves to the undying Bridegroom should have the fruition of 
her love for the true Wisdom, which is God. We have now sufficiently revealed the nature of the spiritual 
union, and the Object of the pure and heavenly Love. 


CHAPTER XXI 


It is perfectly clear that no one can come near the purity of the Divine Being who has not first himself 
become such; he must therefore place between himself and the pleasures of the senses a high strong wall 
of separation, so that in this his approach to the Deity the purity of his own heart may not become soiled 
again. Such an impregnable wall will be found in a complete estrangement from everything wherein 
passion operates. 


Now pleasure is one in kind, as we learn from the experts; as water parted into various channels from one 
single fountain, it spreads itself over the pleasure-lover through the various avenues of the senses; so that 
it has been on his heart that the man, who through any one particular sensation succumbs to the resulting 
pleasure, has received a wound from that sensation. This accords with the teaching given from the Divine 
lips, that “he who has satisfied the lust of the eyes has received the mischief already in his heart “; for I 
take it that our Lord was speaking in that particular example of any of the senses; so that we might well 
carry on His saying, and add, “He who hath heard, to lust after,” and what follows, “He who hath touched 
to lust after,” “He who hath lowered any faculty within us to the service of pleasure, hath sinned in his 
heart.” 


To prevent this, then, we want to apply to our own lives that rule of all temperance, never to let the mind 
dwell on anything wherein pleasure’s bait is hid; but above all to be specially watchful against the 
pleasure of taste. For that seems in a way the most deeply rooted, and to be the mother as it were of all 
forbidden enjoyment. The pleasures of eating and drinking, leading to boundless excess, inflict upon the 
body the doom of the most dreadful sufferings ; for over-indulgence is the parent of most of the painful 
diseases. To secure for the body a continuous tranquillity, unstirred by the pains of surfeit, we must make 
up our minds to a more sparing regimen, and constitute the need of it on each occasion not the pleasure 
of it, as the measure and limit of our indulgence. If the sweetness will nevertheless mingle itself with the 
satisfaction of the need (for hunger knows how to sweeten everything , and by the vehemence of appetite 
she gives the zest of pleasure to every discoverable supply of the need), we must not because of the 
resulting enjoyment reject the satisfaction, nor yet make this latter our leading aim. In everything we 
must select the expedient quantity, and leave untouched what merely feasts the senses . 


CHAPTER XXII 


We see how the husbandmen have a method for separating the chaff, which is united with the wheat, with 
a view to employ each for its proper purpose, the one for the sustenance of man, the other for burning and 
the feeding of animals. The labourer in the field of temperance will in like manner distinguish the 
satisfaction from the mere delight, and will fling this latter nature to savages “whose end is to be burned 
,’ as the Apostle says, but will take the other, in proportion to the actual need, with thankfulness. Many, 
however, slide into the very opposite kind of excess, and unconsciously to themselves, in their over- 


preciseness, laboriously thwart their own design; they let their soul fall down the other side from the 
heights of Divine elevation to the level of dull thoughts and occupations, where their minds are so bent 
upon regulations which merely affect the body, that they can no longer walk in their heavenly freedom and 
gaze above; their only inclination is to this tormenting and afflicting of the flesh. It would be well, then, to 
give this also careful thought, so as to be equally on our guard against either over-amount , neither 
stifling the mind beneath the wound of the flesh, nor, on the other hand, by gratuitously inflicted 
weakenings sapping and lowering the powers, so that it can have no thought but of the body’s pain ; and 
let every one remember that wise precept, which warns us from turning to the right hand or to the left. I 
have heard a certain physician of my acquaintance, in the course of explaining the secrets of his art, say 
that our body consists of four elements, not of the same species, but disposed to be conflicting: yet the hot 
penetrated the cold, and an equally unexpected union of the wet and the dry took place, the 
contradictories of each pair being brought into contact by their relationship to the intervening pair. He 
added an extremely subtle explanation of this account of his studies in nature. Each of these elements was 
in its essence diametrically opposed to its contradictory; but then it had two other qualities lying on each 
side of it, and by virtue of its kinship with them it came into contact with its contradictory; for example, 
the cold and the hot each unite with the wet, or the dry; and again, the wet and the dry each unite with 
the hot, or the cold: and so this sameness of quality, when it manifests itself in contradictories, is itself the 
agent which affects the union of those contradictories. What business of mine, however, is it to explain 
exactly the details of this change from this mutual separation and repugnance of nature, to this mutual 
union through the medium of kindred qualities, except for the purpose for which we mentioned it? And 
that purpose was to add that the author of this analysis of the body’s constitution advised that all possible 
care be taken to preserve a balance between these properties, for that in fact health consisted in not 
letting any one of them gain the mastery within us. If his doctrine has truth in it, then, for our health’s 
continuance, we must secure such a habit, and by no irregularity of diet produce either an excess or a 
defect in any member of these our constituent elements. The chariot-master, if the young horses which he 
has to drive will not work well together, does not urge a fast one with the whip, and rein in a slow one; 
nor, again, does he let a horse that shies in the traces or is hard-mouthed gallop his own way to the 
confusion of orderly driving; but he quickens the pace of the first, checks the second, reaches the third 
with cuts of his whip, till he has made them all breathe evenly together in a straight career. Now our mind 
in like manner holds in its grasp the reins of this chariot of the body; and in that capacity it will not 
devise, in the time of youth, when heat of temperament is abundant, ways of heightening that fever; nor 
will it multiply the cooling and the thinning things when the body is already chilled by illness or by time; 
and in the case of all these physical qualities it will be guided by the Scripture, so as actually to realize it: 
“He that gathered much had nothing over; and he that had gathered little had no lack .” It will curtail 
immoderate lengths in either direction, and so will be careful to replenish where there is much lack. The 
inefficiency of the body from either cause will be that which it guards against; it will train the flesh, 
neither making it wild and ungovernable by excessive pampering, nor sickly and unstrung and nerveless 
for the required work by immoderate mortification. That is temperance’s highest aim; it looks not to the 
afflicting of the body, but to the peaceful action of the soul’s functions. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Now the details of the life of him who has chosen to live in such a philosophy as this, the things to be 
avoided, the exercises to be engaged in, the rules of temperance, the whole method of the training, and all 
the daily regimen which contributes towards this great end, has been dealt with in certain written 
manuals of instruction for the benefit of those who love details. Yet there is a plainer guide to be found 
than verbal instruction; and that is practice: and there is nothing vexatious in the maxim that when we are 
undertaking a long journey or voyage we should get an instructor. “But,” says the Apostle , “the word is 
nigh thee;” the grace begins at home; there is the manufactory of all the virtues; there this life has 
become exquisitely refined by a continual progress towards consummate perfection; there, whether men 
are silent or whether they speak, there is large opportunity for being instructed in this heavenly 
citizenship through the actual practice of it. Any theory divorced from living examples, however admirably 
it may be dressed out, is like the unbreathing statue, with its show of a blooming complexion impressed in 
tints and colours; but the man who acts as well as teaches, as the Gospel tells us, he is the man who is 
truly living, and has the bloom of beauty, and is efficient and stirring. It is to him that we must go, if we 
mean, according to the saying of Scripture, to “retain” virginity. One who wants to learn a foreign 
language is not a competent instructor of himself; he gets himself taught by experts, and can then talk 
with foreigners. So, for this high life, which does not advance in nature’s groove, but is estranged from 
her by the novelty of its course, a man cannot be instructed thoroughly unless he puts himself into the 
hands of one who has himself led it in perfection; and indeed in all the other professions of life the 
candidate is more likely to achieve success if he gets from tutors a scientific knowledge of each part of the 
subject of his choice, than if he undertook to study it by himself; and this particular profession is not one 
where everything is so clear that judgment as to our best course in it is necessarily left to ourselves; it is 
one where to hazard a step into the unknown at once brings us into danger. The science of medicine once 
did not exist; it has come into being by the experiments which men have made, and has gradually been 
revealed through their various observations; the healing and the harmful drug became known from the 
attestation of those who had tried them, and this distinction was adopted into the theory of the art, so that 
the close observation of former practitioners became a precept for those who succeeded; and now any one 


who studies to attain this art is under no necessity to ascertain at his own peril the power of any drug, 
whether it be a poison or a medicine; he has only to learn from others the known facts, and may then 
practise with success. It is so also with that medicine of the soul, philosophy, from which we learn the 
remedy for every weakness that can touch the soul. We need not hunt after a knowledge of these remedies 
by dint of guess-work and surmisings; we have abundant means of learning them from him who by a long 
and rich experience has gained the possession which we seek. In any matter youth is generally a giddy 
guide; and it would not be easy to find anything of importance succeeding, in which gray hairs have not 
been called in to share in the deliberations. Even in all other undertakings we must, in proportion to their 
greater importance, take the more precaution against failure; for in them too the thoughtless designs of 
youth have brought loss; on property, for instance; or have compelled the surrender of a position in the 
world, and even of renown. But in this mighty and sublime ambition it is not property, or secular glory 
lasting for its hour, or any external fortune, that is at stake;—of such things , whether they settle 
themselves well or the reverse, the wise take small account;—here rashness can affect the soul itself; and 
we run the awful hazard, not of losing any of those other things whose recovery even may perhaps be 
possible, but of ruining our very selves and making the soul a bankrupt. A man who has spent or lost his 
patrimony does not despair, as long as he is in the land of the living, of perchance coming again through 
contrivances into his former competence; but the man who has ejected himself from this calling, deprives 
himself as well of all hope of a return to better things. Therefore, since most embrace virginity while still 
young and unformed in understanding, this before anything else should be their employment, to search 
out a fitting guide and master of this way, lest, in their present ignorance, they should wander from the 
direct route, and strike out new paths of their own in trackless wilds . “Two are better than one,” says the 
Preacher ; but a single one is easily vanquished by the foe who infests the path which leads to God; and 
verily “woe to him that is alone when he falleth, for he hath not another to help him up .” Some ere now in 
their enthusiasm for the stricter life have shown a dexterous alacrity; but, as if in the very moment of their 
choice they had already touched perfection, their pride has had a shocking fall , and they have been 
tripped up from madly deluding themselves into thinking that that to which their own mind inclined them 
was the true beauty. In this number are those whom Wisdom calls the “slothful ones ,” who bestrew their 
“way” with “thorns”; who think it a moral loss to be anxious about keeping the commandments; who erase 
from their own minds the Apostolic teaching, and instead of eating the bread of their own honest earning 
fix on that of others, and make their idleness itself into an art of living. From this number, too, come the 
Dreamers, who put more faith in the illusions of their dreams than in the Gospel teaching, and style their 
own phantasies “revelations.” Hence, too, those who “creep into the houses”; and again others who 
suppose virtue to consist in savage bearishness, and have never known the fruits of long-suffering and 
humility of spirit. Who could enumerate all the pitfalls into which any one might slip, from refusing to 
have recourse to men of godly celebrity? Why, we have known ascetics of this class who have persisted in 
their fasting even unto death, as if “with such sacrifices God were well pleased ;” and, again, others who 
rush off into the extreme diametrically opposite, practising celibacy in name only and leading a life in no 
way different from the secular; for they not only indulge in the pleasures of the table, but are openly 
known to have a woman in their houses ; and they call such a friendship a brotherly affection, as if, 
forsooth, they could veil their own thought, which is inclined to evil, under a sacred term. It is owing to 
them that this pure and holy profession of virginity is “blasphemed amongst the Gentiles .” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


It would therefore be to their profit, for the young to refrain from laying down for themselves their future 
course in this profession; and indeed, examples of holy lives for them to follow are not wanting in the 
living generation . Now, if ever before, saintliness abounds and penetrates our world; by gradual advances 
it has reached the highest mark of perfectness; and one who follows such footsteps in his daily rounds 
may catch this halo; one who tracks the scent of this preceding perfume may be drenched in the sweet 
odours of Christ Himself. As, when one torch has been fired, flame is transmitted to all the neighbouring 
candlesticks, without either the first light being lessened or blazing with unequal brilliance on the other 
points where it has been caught; so the saintliness of a life is transmitted from him who has achieved it, to 
those who come within his circle; for there is truth in the Prophet’s saying , that one who lives with a man 
who is “holy” and “clean” and “elect,” will become such himself. If you would wish to know the sure signs, 
which will secure you the real model, it is not hard to take a sketch from life. If you see a man so standing 
between death and life, as to select from each helps for the contemplative course, never letting death’s 
stupor paralyze his zeal to keep all the commandments, nor yet placing both feet in the world of the living, 
since he has weaned himself from secular ambitions;—a man who remains more insensate than the dead 
themselves to everything that is found on examination to be living for the flesh, but instinct with life and 
energy and strength in the achievements of virtue, which are the sure marks of the spiritual life;—then 
look to that man for the rule of your life; let him be the leading light of your course of devotion, as the 
constellations that never set are to the pilot; imitate his youth and his gray hairs: or, rather, imitate the old 
man and the stripling who are joined in him; for even now in his declining years time has not blunted the 
keen activity of his soul, nor was his youth active in the sphere of youth’s well-known employments; in 
both seasons of life he has shown a wonderful combination of opposites, or rather an exchange of the 
peculiar qualities of each; for in age he shows, in the direction of the good, a young man’s energy, while, 
in the hours of youth, in the direction of evil, his passions were powerless. If you wish to know what were 
the passions of that glorious youth of his, you will have for your imitation the intensity and glow of his 


Besides which, it must have followed, that, for the man to whom he committed the ministration of the 
gospel, he would add the injunction that it be not ministered in all places, and without respect to persons, 
in accordance with the Lord’s saying, “Not to cast one’s pearls before swine, nor that which is holy unto 
dogs.” Openly did the Lord speak, without any intimation of a hidden mystery. He had Himself 
commanded that, “whatsoever they had heard in darkness” and in secret, they should “declare in the light 
and on the house-tops.” He had Himself foreshown, by means of a parable, that they should not keep back 
in secret, fruitless of interest, a single pound, that is, one word of His. He used Himself to tell them that a 
candle was not usually “pushed away under a bushel, but placed on a candlestick,” in order to “give light 
to all who are in the house.” These things the apostles either neglected, or failed to understand, if they 
fulfilled them not, by concealing any portion of the light, that is, of the word of God and the mystery of 
Christ. Of no man, I am quite sure, were they afraid,—neither of Jews nor of Gentiles in their violence; 
with all the greater freedom, then, would they certainly preach in the church, who held not their tongue in 
synagogues and public places. Indeed they would have found it impossible either to convert Jews or to 
bring in Gentiles, unless they “set forth in order” that which they would have them believe. Much less, 
when churches were advanced in the faith, would they have withdrawn from them anything for the 
purpose of committing it separately to some few others. Although, even supposing that among intimate 
friends, so to speak, they did hold certain discussions, yet it is incredible that these could have been such 
as to bring in some other rule of faith, differing from and contrary to that which they were proclaiming 
through the Catholic churches,—as if they spoke of one God in the Church, (and) another at home, and 
described one substance of Christ, publicly, (and) another secretly, and announced one hope of the 
resurrection before all men, (and) another before the few; although they themselves, in their epistles, 
besought men that they would all speak one and the same thing, and that there should be no divisions and 
dissensions in the church, seeing that they, whether Paul or others, preached the same things. Moreover, 
they remembered (the words): “Let your communication be yea, yea; nay, nay; for whatsoever is more 
than this cometh of evil;” so that they were not to handle the gospel in a diversity of treatment. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


GRANTED THAT THE APOSTLES TRANSMITTED THE WHOLE DOCTRINE OF TRUTH, MAY NOT THE CHURCHES 
HAVE BEEN UNFAITHFUL IN HANDING IT ON? INCONCEIVABLE THAT THIS CAN HAVE BEEN THE CASE 


Since, therefore, it is incredible that the apostles were either ignorant of the whole scope of the message 
which they had to declare, or failed to make known to all men the entire rule of faith, let us see whether, 
while the apostles proclaimed it, perhaps, simply and fully, the churches, through their own fault, set it 
forth otherwise than the apostles had done. All these suggestions of distrust you may find put forward by 
the heretics. They bear in mind how the churches were rebuked by the apostle: “O foolish Galatians, who 
hath bewitched you?” and, “Ye did run so well; who hath hindered you?” and how the epistle actually 
begins: “I marvel that ye are so soon removed from Him, who hath called you as His own in grace, to 
another gospel.” That they likewise (remember), what was written to the Corinthians, that they “were yet 
carnal,” who “required to be fed with milk,” being as yet “unable to bear strong meat;” who also “thought 
that they knew somewhat, whereas they knew not yet anything, as they ought to know.” When they raise 
the objection that the churches were rebuked, let them suppose that they were also corrected; let them 
also remember those (churches), concerning whose faith and knowledge and conversation the apostle 
“rejoices and gives thanks to God,” which nevertheless even at this day, unite with those which were 
rebuked in the privileges of one and the same institution. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE ONE TRADITION OF THE FAITH, WHICH IS SUBSTANTIALLY ALIKE IN THE CHURCHES EVERYWHERE, A GOOD 
PROOF THAT THE TRANSMISSION HAS BEEN TRUE AND HONEST IN THE MAIN 


Grant, then, that all have erred; that the apostle was mistaken in giving his testimony; that the Holy Ghost 
had no such respect to any one (church) as to lead it into truth, although sent with this view by Christ, and 
for this asked of the Father that He might be the teacher of truth; grant, also, that He, the Steward of 
God, the Vicar of Christ, neglected His office, permitting the churches for a time to understand differently, 
(and) to believe differently, what He Himself was preaching by the apostles,—is it likely that so many 
churches, and they so great, should have gone astray into one and the same faith? No casualty distributed 
among many men issues in one and the same result. Error of doctrine in the churches must necessarily 
have produced various issues. When, however, that which is deposited among many is found to be one and 
the same, it is not the result of error, but of tradition. Can any one, then, be reckless enough to say that 
they were in error who handed on the tradition? 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE TRUTH NOT INDEBTED TO THE CARE OF THE HERETICS; IT HAD FREE COURSE BEFORE THEY APPEARED. 
PRIORITY OF THE CHURCH’S DOCTRINE A MARK OF ITS TRUTH 


In whatever manner error came, it reigned of course only as long as there was an absence of heresies? 
Truth had to wait for certain Marcionites and Valentinians to set it free. During the interval the gospel 


godlike love of wisdom, which grew with him from his childhood, and has continued with him into his old 
age. But if you cannot gaze upon him, as the weak-sighted cannot gaze upon the sun, at all events watch 
that band of holy men who are ranged beneath him, and who by the illumination of their lives are a model 
for this age. God has placed them as a beacon for us who live around; many among them have been young 
men there in their prime, and have grown gray in the unbroken practice of continence and temperance; 
they were old in reasonableness before their time, and in character outstripped their years. The only love 
they tasted was that of wisdom; not that their natural instincts were different from the rest; for in all alike 
“the flesh lusteth against the spirit ;” but they listened to some purpose to him who said that Temperance 
‘Is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her ;” and they sailed across the swelling billows of existence 
upon this tree of life, as upon a skiff; and anchored in the haven of the will of God; enviable now after so 
fair a voyage, they rest their souls in that sunny cloudless calm. They now ride safe themselves at the 
anchor of a good hope, far out of reach of the tumult of the billows; and for others who will follow they 
radiate the splendour of their lives as beacon-fires on some high watch-tower. We have indeed a mark to 
guide us safely over the ocean of temptations; and why make the too curious inquiry, whether some with 
such thoughts as these have not fallen nevertheless, and why therefore despair, as if the achievement was 
beyond your reach? Look on him who has succeeded, and boldly launch upon the voyage with confidence 
that it will be prosperous, and sail on under the breeze of the Holy Spirit with Christ your pilot and with 
the oarage of good cheer . For those who “go down to the sea in ships and occupy their business in great 
waters” do not let the shipwreck that has befallen some one else prevent their being of good cheer; they 
rather shield their hearts in this very confidence, and so sweep on to accomplish their successful feat. 
Surely it is the most absurd thing in the world to reprobate him who has slipped in a course which 
requires the greatest nicety, while one considers those who all their lives have been growing old in 
failures and in errors, to have chosen the better part. If one single approach to sin is such an awful thing 
that you deem it safer not to take in hand at all this loftier aim, how much more awful a thing it is to make 
sin the practice of a whole life, and to remain thereby absolutely ignorant of the purer course! How can 
you in your full life obey the Crucified? How can you, hale in sin, obey Him Who died to sin? How can you, 
who are not crucified to the world, and will not accept the mortification of the flesh, obey Him Who bids 
you follow after Him, and Who bore the Cross in His own body, as a trophy from the foe? How can you 
obey Paul when he exhorts you “to present your body a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God ,” when 
you are “conformed to this world,” and not transformed by the renewing of your mind, when you are not 
“walking” in this “newness of life,” but still pursuing the routine of “the old man”? How can you be a 
priest unto God , anointed though you are for this very office, to offer a gift to God; a gift in no way 
another’s, no counterfeited gift from sources outside yourself, but a gift that is really your own, namely, 
“the inner man ,” who must be perfect and blameless, as it is required of a lamb to be without spot or 
blemish? How can you offer this to God, when you do not listen to the law forbidding the unclean to offer 
sacrifices? If you long for God to manifest Himself to you, why do you not hear Moses, when he commands 
the people to be pure from the stains of marriage, that they may take in the vision of God. If this all seems 
little in your eyes, to be crucified with Christ, to present yourself a sacrifice to God, to become a priest 
unto the most high God, to make yourself worthy of the vision of the Almighty, what higher blessings than 
these can we imagine for you, if indeed you make light of the consequences of these as well? And the 
consequence of being crucified with Christ is that we shall live with Him, and be glorified with Him, and 
reign with Him; and the consequence of presenting ourselves to God is that we shall be changed from the 
rank of human nature and human dignity to that of Angels; for so speaks Daniel, that “thousand thousands 
stood before him .” He too who has taken his share in the true priesthood and placed himself beside the 
Great High Priest remains altogether himself a priest for ever, prevented for eternity from remaining any 
more in death. To say, again, that one makes oneself worthy to see God, produces no less a result than 
this; that one is made worthy to see God. Indeed, the crown of every hope, and of every desire, of every 
blessing, and of every promise of God, and of all those unspeakable delights which we believe to exist 
beyond our perception and our knowledge,—the crowning result of them all, I say, is this. Moses longed 
earnestly to see it, and many prophets and kings have desired to see the same: but the only class deemed 
worthy of it are the pure in heart, those who are, and are named “blessed,” for this very reason, that “they 
shall see God .” Wherefore we would that you too should become crucified with Christ, a holy priest 
standing before God, a pure offering in all chastity, preparing yourself by your own holiness for God’s 
coming; that you also may have a pure heart in which to see God, according to the promise of God, and of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, to Whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


On Infants’ Early Deaths 


Every essayist and every pamphleteer will have you, most Excellent, to display his eloquence upon; your 
wondrous qualities will be a broad race-course wherein he may expatiate. A noble and suggestive subject 
in able hands has indeed a way of making a grander style, lifting it to the height of the great reality. We, 
however, like an aged horse, will remain outside this proposed race-course, only turning the ear to listen 
for the contest waged in celebrating your praises, if the sound of any literary car careering in full swing 
through such wonders may reach us. But though old age may compel a horse to remain away from the 
race, it may often happen that the din of the trampling racers rouses him into excitement, that he lifts his 
head with eager looks, that he shows his spirit in his breathings, and prances and paws the ground 
frequently, though this eagerness is all that is left to him, and time has sapped his powers of going. In the 
same way our pen remains outside the combat, and age compels it to yield the course to the professors 
who flourish now; nevertheless its eagerness to join the contest about you survives, and that it can still 
evince, even though these stylists who flourish now are at the height of their powers . But none of this 
display of my enthusiasm for you has anything to do with sounding your own praises: no style, however 
nervous and well-balanced, would easily succeed there; so that any one, who attempted to describe that 
embarrassing yet harmonious mixture of opposites in your character, would inevitably be left far behind 
your real worth. Nature, indeed, by throwing out the shade of the eyelashes before the glaring rays, 
brings to the eyes themselves a weaker light, and so the sunlight becomes tolerable to us, mingling as it 
does, in quantities proportionate to our need, with the shadows which the lashes cast. Just so the 
grandeur and the greatness of your character, tempered by your modesty and humbleness of mind, 
instead of blinding the beholder’s eye, makes the sight on the contrary a pleasurable one; wherein this 
humbleness of mind does not occasion the splendour of the greatness to be dimmed, and its latent force to 
be overlooked; but the one is to be noticed in the other, the humility of your character in its elevation, and 
the grandeur reversely in the lowliness. Others must describe all this; and extol, besides, the many- 
sightedness of your mind. Your intellectual eyes are indeed as numerous, it may perhaps be said, as the 
hairs of the head; their keen unerring gaze is on everything alike; the distant is foreseen; the near is not 
unnoticed; they do not wait for experience to teach expedience; they see with Hope’s insight, or else with 
that of Memory; they scan the present all over; first on one thing, then on another, but without confusing 
them, your mind works with the same energy and with the amount of attention that is required. Another, 
too, must record his admiration of the way in which poverty is made rich by you; if indeed any one is to be 
found in this age of ours who will make that a subject of praise and wonder. Yet surely now, if never 
before, the love of poverty will through you abound, and your ingotten wealth will be envied above the 
ingots of Croesus. For whom has sea and land, with all the dower of their natural produce, enriched, as 
thy rejection of worldly abundance has enriched thee? They wipe the stain from steel and so make it shine 
like silver: so has the gleam of thy life grown brighter, ever carefully cleansed from the rust of wealth. We 
leave that to those who can enlarge upon it, and also upon your excellent knowledge of the things in 
which it is more glorious to gain than to abstain from gain. Grant me, however, leave to say, that you do 
not despise all acquisitions; that there are some which, though none of your predecessors has been able to 
clutch, yet you and you alone have seized with both your hands; for, instead of dresses and slaves and 
money, you have and hold the very souls of men, and store them in the treasure-house of your love. The 
essayists and pamphleteers, whose glory comes from such laudations, will go into these matters. But our 
pen, veteran as it now is, is to rouse itself only so far as to go at a foot’s pace through the problem which 
your wisdom has proposed; namely, this—what we are to think of those who are taken prematurely, the 
moment of whose birth almost coincides with that of their death. The cultured heathen Plato spoke, in the 
person of one who had come to life again , much philosophy about the judgment courts in that other 
world; but he has left this other question a mystery, as ostensibly too great for human conjecture to be 
employed upon. If, then, there is anything in these lucubrations of ours that is of a nature to clear up the 
obscurities of this question, you will doubtless welcome the new account of it; if otherwise, you will at all 
events excuse this in old age, and accept, if nothing else, our wish to afford you some degree of pleasure. 
History says that Xerxes, that great prince who had made almost every land under the sun into one vast 
camp, and roused with his own designs the whole world, when he was marching against the Greeks 
received with delight a poor man’s gift; and that gift was water, and that not in a jar, but carried in the 
hollow of the palm of his hand. So do you, of your innate generosity, follow his example; to him the will 
made the gift, and our gift may be found in itself but a poor watery thing. In the case of the wonders in 
the heavens, a man sees their beauty equally, whether he is trained to watch them, or whether he gazes 
upwards with an unscientific eye; but the feeling towards them is not the same in the man who comes 
from philosophy to their contemplation, and in him who has only his senses of perception to commit them 
to; the latter may be pleased with the sunlight, or deem the beauty of stars worthy of his wonder, or have 
watched the stages of the moon’s course throughout the month; but the former, who has the soul-insight, 
and whose training has enlightened him so as to comprehend the phenomena of the heavens, leaves 
unnoticed all these things which delight the senses of the more unthinking, and looks at the harmony of 


the whole, inspecting the concert which results even from opposite movements in the circular revolutions; 
how the inner circles of these turn the contrary way to that in which the fixed stars are carried round ; 
how those of the heavenly bodies to be observed in these inner circles are variously grouped in their 
approachments and divergements, their disappearances behind each other and their flank movements, 
and yet effect always precisely in the same way that notable and never-ending harmony; of which those 
are conscious who do not overlook the position of the tiniest star, and whose minds, by training domiciled 
above, pay equal attention to them all. In the same way do you, a precious life to me, watch the Divine 
economy; leaving those objects which unceasingly occupy the minds of the crowd, wealth, I mean, and 
luxury and vainglory—things which like sunbeams flashing in their faces dazzle the unthinking—you will 
not pass without inquiry the seemingly most trivial questions in the world; for you do most carefully 
scrutinize the inequalities in human lives; not only with regard to wealth and penury, and the differences 
of position and descent (for you know that they are as nothing, and that they owe their existence not to 
any intrinsic reality, but to the foolish estimate of those who are struck with nonentities, as if they were 
actual things; and that if one were only to abstract from somebody who glitters with glory the blind 
adoration of those who gaze at him, nothing would be left him after all the inflated pride which elates him, 
even though the whole mass of the world’s riches were buried in his cellars), but it is one of your anxieties 
to know, amongst the other intentions of each detail of the Divine government, wherefore it is that, while 
the life of one is lengthened into old age, another has only so far a portion of it as to breathe the air with 
one gasp, and die. If nothing in this world happens without God, but all is linked to the Divine will, and if 
the Deity is skilful and prudential, then it follows necessarily that there is some plan in these things 
bearing the mark of His wisdom, and at the same time of His providential care. A blind unmeaning 
occurrence can never be the work of God; for it is the property of God, as the Scripture says , to “make all 
things in wisdom.” What wisdom, then, can we trace in the following? A human being enters on the scene 
of life, draws in the air, beginning the process of living with a cry of pain, pays the tribute of a tear to 
Nature , just tastes life’s sorrows, before any of its sweets have been his, before his feelings have gained 
any strength; still loose in all his joints, tender, pulpy, unset; in a word, before he is even human (if the gift 
of reason is man’s peculiarity, and he has never had it in him), such an one, with no advantage over the 
embryo in the womb except that he has seen the air, so short-lived, dies and goes to pieces again; being 
either exposed or suffocated, or else of his own accord ceasing to live from weakness. What are we to 
think about him? How are we to feel about such deaths? Will a soul such as that behold its Judge? Will it 
stand with the rest before the tribunal? Will it undergo its trial for deeds done in life? Will it receive the 
just recompense by being purged, according to the Gospel utterances, in fire, or refreshed with the dew of 
blessing ? But I do not see how we can imagine that, in the case of such a soul. The word “retribution” 
implies that something must have been previously given; but he who has not lived at all has been deprived 
of the material from which to give anything. There being, then, no retribution, there is neither good nor 
evil left to expect. “Retribution” purports to be the paying back of one of these two qualities; but that 
which is to be found neither in the category of good nor that of bad is in no category at all; for this 
antithesis between good and bad is an opposition that admits no middle; and neither will come to him who 
has not made a beginning with either of them. What therefore falls under neither of these heads may be 
said not even to have existed. But if some one says that such a life does not only exist, but exists as one of 
the good ones, and that God gives, though He does not repay, what is good to such, we may ask what sort 
of reason he advances for this partiality; how is justice apparent in such a view; how will he prove his idea 
in concordance with the utterances in the Gospels? There (the Master) says, the acquisition of the 
Kingdom comes to those who are deemed worthy of it, as a matter of exchange. “When ye have done such 
and such things, then it is right that ye get the Kingdom as a reward.” But in this case there is no act of 
doing or of willing beforehand, and so what occasion is there for saying that these will receive from God 
any expected recompense? If one unreservedly accepts a statement such as that, to the effect that any so 
passing into life will necessarily be classed amongst the good, it will dawn upon him then that not 
partaking in life at all will be a happier state than living, seeing that in the one case the enjoyment of good 
is placed beyond a doubt even with barbarian parentage, or a conception from a union not legitimate; but 
he who has lived the span ordinarily possible to Nature gets the pollution of evil necessarily mingled more 
or less with his life, or, if he is to be quite outside this contagion, it will be at the price of much painful 
effort. For virtue is achieved by its seekers not without a struggle; nor is abstinence from the paths of 
pleasure a painless process to human nature. So that one of two probations must be the inevitable fate of 
him who has had the longer lease of life; either to combat here on Virtue’s toilsome field, or to suffer 
there the painful recompense of a life of evil. But in the case of infants prematurely dying there is nothing 
of that sort; but they pass to the blessed lot at once, if those who take this view of the matter speak true. 
It follows also necessarily from this that a state of unreason is preferable to having reason, and virtue will 
thereby be revealed as of no value: if he who has never possessed it suffers no loss, so, as regards the 
enjoyment of blessedness, the labour to acquire it will be useless folly; the unthinking condition will be 
the one that comes out best from God’s judgment. For these and such-like reasons you bid me sift the 
matter, with a view to our getting, by dint of a closely-reasoned inquiry, some firm ground on which to rest 
our thoughts about it. 


For my part, in view of the difficulties of the subject proposed, I think the exclamation of the Apostle very 
suitable to the present case, just as he uttered it over unfathomable questions: “O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past 
finding out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord ?” But seeing on the other hand that that Apostle 
declares it to be a peculiarity of him that is spiritual to “judge all things ,” and commends those who have 


been “enriched “ by the Divine grace “in all utterance and in all knowledge,” I venture to assert that it is 
not right to omit the examination which is within the range of our ability, nor to leave the question here 
raised without making any inquiries, or having any ideas about it; lest, like the actual subject of our 
proposed discussion, this essay should have an ineffectual ending, spoilt before its maturity by the fatal 
indolence of those who will not nerve themselves to search out the truth, like a new-born infant ere it sees 
the light and acquires any strength. I assert, too, that it is not well at once to confront and meet 
objections, as if we were pleading in court, but to introduce a certain order into the discussion and to lead 
the view on from one point to another. What, then, should this order be? First, we want to know the 
whence of human nature, and the wherefore of its ever having come into existence. If we hit the answer to 
these questions, we shall not fail in getting the required explanation. Now, that everything that exists, 
after God, in the intellectual or sensible world of beings owes that existence to Him, is a proposition which 
it is superfluous to prove; no one, with however little insight into the truth of things, would gainsay it. For 
every one agrees that the Universe is linked to one First Cause; that nothing in it owes its existence to 
itself, so as to be its own origin and cause; but that there is on the other hand a single uncreate eternal 
Essence, the same for ever, which transcends all our ideas of distance, conceived of as without increase or 
decrease, and beyond the scope of any definition; and that time and space with all their consequences, 
and anything previous to these that thought can grasp in the intelligible supramundane world, are all the 
productions of this Essence. Well, then, we affirm that human nature is one of these productions; and a 
word of the inspired Teaching helps us in this, which declares that when God had brought all things else 
upon the scene of life, man was exhibited upon the earth, a mixture from Divine sources, the godlike 
intellectual essence being in him united with the several portions of earthly elements contributed towards 
his formation, and that he was fashioned by his Maker to be the incarnate likeness of Divine transcendent 
Power. It would be better however to quote the very words: “And God created man, in the image of God 
created He him .” Now the reason of the making of this animate being has been given by certain writers 
previous to us as follows. The whole creation is divided into two parts; that “which is seen,” and that 
“which is not seen,” to use the Apostle’s words (the second meaning the intelligible and immaterial, the 
first, the sensible and material); and being thus divided, the angelic and spiritual natures, which are 
among “the things not seen,” reside in places above the world, and above the heavens, because such a 
residence is in correspondence with their constitution; for an intellectual nature is a fine, clear, 
unencumbered, agile kind of thing, and a heavenly body is fine and light, and perpetually moving, and the 
earth on the contrary, which stands last in the list of things sensible, can never be an adequate and 
congenial spot for creatures intellectual to sojourn in. For what correspondence can there possibly be 
between that which is light and buoyant, on the one hand, and that which is heavy and gravitating on the 
other? Well, in order that the earth may not be completely devoid of the local indwelling of the intellectual 
and the immaterial, man (these writers tell us) was fashioned by the Supreme forethought, and his earthy 
parts moulded over the intellectual and godlike essence of his soul; and so this amalgamation with that 
which has material weight enables the soul to live on this element of earth, which possesses a certain 
bond of kindred with the substance of the flesh. The design of all that is being born , then, is that the 
Power which is above both the heavenly and the earthly universe may in all parts of the creation be 
glorified by means of intellectual natures, conspiring to the same end by virtue of the same faculty in 
operation in all, I mean that of looking upon God. But this operation of looking upon God is nothing less 
than the life-nourishment appropriate, as like to like, to an intellectual nature. For just as these bodies, 
earthy as they are, are preserved by nourishment that is earthy, and we detect in them all alike, whether 
brute or reasoning, the operations of a material kind of vitality, so it is right to assume that there is an 
intellectual life-nourishment as well, by which such natures are maintained in existence. But if bodily 
food, coming and going as it does in circulation, nevertheless imparts a certain amount of vital energy to 
those who get it, how much more does the partaking of the real thing, always remaining and always the 
same, preserve the eater in existence? If, then, this is the life-nourishment of an intellectual nature, 
namely, to have a part in God, this part will not be gained by that which is of an opposite quality; the 
would-be partaker must in some degree be akin to that which is to be partaken of. The eye enjoys the light 
by virtue of having light within itself to seize its kindred light, and the finger or any other limb cannot 
effect the act of vision because none of this natural light is organized in any of them. The same necessity 
requires that in our partaking of God there should be some kinship in the constitution of the partaker with 
that which is partaken of. Therefore, as the Scripture says, man was made in the image of God; that like, I 
take it, might be able to see like; and to see God is, as was said above, the life of the soul. But seeing that 
ignorance of the true good is like a mist that obscures the visual keenness of the soul, and that when that 
mist grows denser a cloud is formed so thick that Truth’s ray cannot pierce through these depths of 
ignorance, it follows further that with the total deprivation of the light the soul’s life ceases altogether; for 
we have said that the real life of the soul is acted out in partaking of the Good; but when ignorance 
hinders this apprehension of God, the soul which thus ceases to partake of God, ceases also to live. But no 
one can force us to give the family history of this ignorance, asking whence and from what father it is; let 
him be given to understand from the word itself that “ignorance” and “knowledge” indicate one of the 
relations of the soul; but no relation, whether expressed or not, conveys the idea of substance; a relation 
and a substance are quite of different descriptions. If, then, knowledge is not a substance, but a perfected 
operation of the soul, it must be conceded that ignorance must be much farther removed still from 
anything in the way of substance; but that which is not in that way does not exist at all; and so it would be 
useless to trouble ourselves about where it comes from. Now seeing that the Word declares that the living 
in God is the life of the soul, and seeing that this living is knowledge according to each man’s ability, and 


that ignorance does not imply the reality of anything, but is only the negation of the operation of knowing, 
and seeing that upon this partaking in God being no longer effected there follows at once the cancelling of 
the soul’s life, which is the worst of evils,—because of all this the Producer of all Good would work in us 
the cure of such an evil. A cure is a good thing, but one who does not look to the evangelic mystery would 
still be ignorant of the manner of the cure. We have shown that alienation from God, Who is the Life, is an 
evil; the cure, then, of this infirmity is, again to be made friends with God, and so to be in life once more. 
When such a life, then, is always held up in hope before humanity, it cannot be said that the winning of 
this life is absolutely a reward of a good life, and that the contrary is a punishment (of a bad one); but 
what we insist on resembles the case of the eyes. We do not say that one who has clear eyesight is 
rewarded as with a prize by being able to perceive the objects of sight; nor on the other hand that he who 
has diseased eyes experiences a failure of optic activity as the result of some penal sentence. With the eye 
in a natural state sight follows necessarily; with it vitiated by disease failure of sight as necessarily 
follows. In the same way the life of blessedness is as a familiar second nature to those who have kept clear 
the senses of the soul; but when the blinding stream of ignorance prevents our partaking in the real light, 
then it necessarily follows that we miss that, the enjoyment of which we declare to be the life of the 
partaker. 


Now that we have laid down these premisses, it is time to examine in the light of them the question 
proposed to us. It was somewhat of this kind. “If the recompense of blessedness is assigned according to 
the principles of justice, in what class shall he be placed who has died in infancy without having laid in 
this life any foundation, good or bad, whereby any return according to his deserts may be given him?” To 
this we shall make answer, with our eye fixed upon the consequences of that which we have already laid 
down, that this happiness in the future, while it is in its essence a heritage of humanity, may at the same 
time be called in one sense a recompense; and we will make clear our meaning by the same instance as 
before. Let us suppose two persons suffering from an affection of the eyes; and that the one surrenders 
himself most diligently to the process of being cured, and undergoes all that Medicine can apply to him, 
however painful it may be; and that the other indulges without restraint in baths and wine-drinking, and 
listens to no advice whatever of his doctor as to the healing of his eyes. Well, when we look to the end of 
each of these we say that each duly receives in requital the fruits of his choice, the one in deprivation of 
the light, the other in its enjoyment; by a misuse of the word we do actually call that which necessarily 
follows, a recompense. We may speak, then, in this way also as regards this question of the infants: we 
may say that the enjoyment of that future life does indeed belong of right to the human being, but that, 
seeing the plague of ignorance has seized almost all now living in the flesh, he who has purged himself of 
it by means of the necessary courses of treatment receives the due reward of his diligence, when he 
enters on the life that is truly natural; while he who refuses Virtue’s purgatives and renders that plague of 
ignorance, through the pleasures he has been entrapped by, difficult in his case to cure, gets himself into 
an unnatural state, and so is estranged from the truly natural life, and has no share in the existence which 
of right belongs to us and is congenial to us. Whereas the innocent babe has no such plague before its 
soul’s eyes obscuring its measure of light, and so it continues to exist in that natural life; it does not need 
the soundness which comes from purgation, because it never admitted the plague into its soul at all. 
Further, the present life appears to me to offer a sort of analogy to the future life we hope for, and to be 
intimately connected with it, thus; the tenderest infancy is suckled and reared with milk from the breast; 
then another sort of food appropriate to the subject of this fostering, and intimately adapted to his needs, 
succeeds, until at last he arrives at full growth. And so I think, in quantities continually adapted to it, ina 
sort of regular progress, the soul partakes of that truly natural life; according to its capacity and its power 
it receives a measure of the delights of the Blessed state; indeed we learn as much from Paul, who had a 
different sort of food for him who was already grown in virtue and for the imperfect “babe.” For to the last 
he says, “I have fed you with milk, and not with meat: for hitherto ye were not able to bear it .” But to 
those who have grown to the full measure of intellectual maturity he says, “But strong meat belongeth to 
those that are of full age, even those who by reason of use have their senses exercised . . .” Now it is not 
right to say that the man and the infant are in a similar state however free both may be from any contact 
of disease (for how can those who do not partake of exactly the same things be in an equal state of 
enjoyment?); on the contrary, though the absence of any affliction from disease may be predicated of both 
alike as long as both are out of the reach of its influence, yet, when we come to the matter of delights, 
there is no likeness in the enjoyment, though the percipients are in the same condition. For the man there 
is a natural delight in discussions, and in the management of affairs, and in the honourable discharge of 
the duties of an office, and in being distinguished for acts of help to the needy; in living, it may be, with a 
wife whom he loves, and ruling his household; and in all those amusements to be found in this life in the 
way of pastime, in musical pieces and theatrical spectacles, in the chase, in bathing, in gymnastics, in the 
mirth of banquets, and anything else of that sort. For the infant, on the contrary, there is a natural delight 
in its milk, and in its nurse’s arms, and in gentle rocking that induces and then sweetens its slumber. Any 
happiness beyond this the tenderness of its years naturally prevents it from feeling. In the same manner 
those who in their life here have nourished the forces of their souls by a course of virtue, and have, to use 
the Apostle’s words, had the “senses” of their minds “exercised,” will, if they are translated to that life 
beyond, which is out of the body, proportionately to the condition and the powers they have attained 
participate in that divine delight; they will have more or they will have less of its riches according to the 
capacity acquired. But the soul that has never felt the taste of virtue, while it may indeed remain perfectly 
free from the sufferings which flow from wickedness having never caught the disease of evil at all, does 
nevertheless in the first instance partake only so far in that life beyond (which consists, according to our 


previous definition, in the knowing and being in God) as this nursling can receive; until the time comes 
that it has thriven on the contemplation of the truly Existent as on a congenial diet, and, becoming 
capable of receiving more, takes at will more from that abundant supply of the truly Existent which is 
offered. 


Having, then, all these considerations in our view, we hold that the soul of him who has reached every 
virtue in his course, and the soul of him whose portion of life has been simply nothing, are equally out of 
the reach of those sufferings which flow from wickedness. Nevertheless we do not conceive of the 
employment of their lives as on the same level at all. The one has heard those heavenly announcements, 
by which, in the words of the Prophet, “the glory of God is declared ,” and, travelling through creation, 
has been led to the apprehension of a Master of the creation; he has taken the true Wisdom for his 
teacher, that Wisdom which the spectacle of the Universe suggests; and when he observed the beauty of 
this material sunlight he had grasped by analogy the beauty of the real sunlight ; he saw in the solid 
firmness of this earth the unchangeableness of its Creator; when he perceived the immensity of the 
heavens he was led on the road towards the vast Infinity of that Power which encompasses the Universe; 
when he saw the rays of the sun reaching from such sublimities even to ourselves he began to believe, by 
the means of such phenomena, that the activities of the Divine Intelligence did not fail to descend from 
the heights of Deity even to each one of us; for if a single luminary can occupy everything alike that lies 
beneath it with the force of light, and, more than that, can, while lending itself to all who can use it, still 
remain self-centred and undissipated, how much more shall the Creator of that luminary become “all in 
all,” as the Apostle speaks, and come into each with such a measure of Himself as each subject of His 
influence can receive! Nay, look only at an ear of corn, at the germinating of some plant, at a ripe bunch 
of grapes, at the beauty of early autumn, whether in fruit or flower, at the grass springing unbidden, at 
the mountain reaching up with its summit to the height of the ether, at the springs on its slopes bursting 
from those swelling breasts, and running in rivers through the glens, at the sea receiving those streams 
from every direction and yet remaining within its limits, with waves edged by the stretches of beach and 
never stepping beyond those fixed boundaries of continent: look at these and such-like sights, and how 
can the eye of reason fail to find in them all that our education for Realities requires? Has a man who 
looks at such spectacles procured for himself only a slight power for the enjoyment of those delights 
beyond? Not to speak of the studies which sharpen the mind towards moral excellence, geometry, I mean, 
and astronomy, and the knowledge of the truth that the science of numbers gives, and every method that 
furnishes a proof of the unknown and a conviction of the known, and, before all these, the philosophy 
contained in the inspired Writings, which affords a complete purification to those who educate themselves 
thereby in the mysteries of God. But the man who has acquired the knowledge of none of these things and 
has not even been conducted by the material cosmos to the perception of the beauties above it, and 
passes through life with his mind in a kind of tender, unformed, and untrained state, he is not the man 
that is likely to be placed amongst the same surroundings as our argument has indicated that other man, 
before spoken of, to be placed; so that, in this view, it can no longer be maintained that, in the two 
supposed and completely opposite cases, the one who has taken no part in life is more blessed than the 
one who has taken a noble part in it. Certainly, in comparison with one who has lived all his life in sin, not 
only the innocent babe but even one who has never come into the world at all will be blessed. We learn as 
much too in the case of Judas, from the sentence pronounced upon him in the Gospels ; namely, that when 
we think of such men, that which never existed is to be preferred to that which has existed in such sin. 
For, as to the latter, on account of the depth of the ingrained evil, the chastisement in the way of purgation 
will be extended into infinity ; but as for what has never existed, how can any torment touch it?—However, 
notwithstanding that, the man who institutes a comparison between the infantine immature life and that 
of perfect virtue, must himself be pronounced immature for so judging of realities. Do you, then, in 
consequence of this, ask the reason why so and so, quite tender in age, is quietly taken away from 
amongst the living? Do you ask what the Divine wisdom contemplates in this? Well, if you are thinking of 
all those infants who are proofs of illicit connections, and so are made away with by their parents, you are 
not justified in calling to account, for such wickedness, that God Who will surely bring to judgment the 
unholy deeds done in this way. In the case, on the other hand, of any infant who, though his parents have 
nurtured him, and have with nursing and supplication spent earnest care upon him, nevertheless does not 
continue in this world, but succumbs to a sickness even unto death, which is unmistakably the sole cause 
of it, we venture upon the following considerations. It is a sign of the perfection of God’s providence, that 
He not only heals maladies that have come into existence, but also provides that some should be never 
mixed up at all in the things which He has forbidden; it is reasonable, that is, to expect that He Who 
knows the future equally with the past should check the advance of an infant to complete maturity, in 
order that the evil may not be developed which His foreknowledge has detected in his future life, and in 
order that a lifetime granted to one whose evil dispositions will be lifelong may not become the actual 
material for his vice. We shall better explain what we are thinking of by an illustration. 


Suppose a banquet of very varied abundance, prepared for a certain number of guests, and let the chair 
be taken by one of their number who is gifted to know accurately the peculiarities of constitution in each 
of them, and what food is best adapted to each temperament, what is harmful and unsuitable; in addition 
to this let him be entrusted with a sort of absolute authority over them, whether to allow as he pleases so 
and so to remain at the board or to expel so and so, and to take every precaution that each should address 
himself to the viands most suited to his constitution, so that the invalid should not kill himself by adding 
the fuel of what he was eating to his ailment, while the guest in robuster health should not make himself 


ill with things not good for him and fall into discomfort from over-feeding . Suppose, amongst these, one 
of those inclined to drink is conducted out in the middle of the banquet or even at the very beginning of it; 
or let him remain to the very end, it all depending on the way that the president can secure that perfect 
order shall prevail, if possible, at the board throughout, and that the evil sights of surfeiting, tippling, and 
tipsiness shall be absent. It is just so, then, as when that individual is not very pleased at being torn away 
from all the savoury dainties and deprived of his favourite liquors, but is inclined to charge the president 
with want of justice and judgment, as having turned him away from the feast for envy, and not for any 
forethought for him; but if he were to catch a sight of those who were already beginning to misbehave 
themselves, from the long continuance of their drinking, in the way of vomitings and putting their heads 
on the table and unseemly talk, he would perhaps feel grateful to him for having removed him, before he 
got into such a condition, from a deep debauch. If our illustration is understood, we can easily apply the 
rule which it contains to the question before us. What, then, was that question? Why does God, when 
fathers endeavour their utmost to preserve a successor to their line, often let the son and heir be snatched 
away in earliest infancy ? To those who ask this, we shall reply with the illustration of the banquet; 
namely, that Life’s board is as it were crowded with a vast abundance and variety of dainties; and it must, 
please, be noticed that, true to the practice of gastronomy, all its dishes are not sweetened with the honey 
of enjoyment, but in some cases an existence has a taste of some especially harsh mischances given to it: 
just as experts in the arts of catering desire how they may excite the appetites of the guests with sharp, or 
briny, or astringent dishes. Life, I say, is not in all its circumstances as sweet as honey; there are 
circumstances in it in which mere brine is the only relish, or into which an astringent, or vinegary, or 
sharp pungent flavour has so insinuated itself, that the rich sauce becomes very difficult to taste: the cups 
of Temptation, too, are filled with all sorts of beverages; some by the error of pride produce the vice of 
inflated vanity; others lure on those who drain them to some deed of rashness; whilst in other cases they 
excite a vomiting in which all the ill-gotten acquisitions of years are with shame surrendered . Therefore, 
to prevent one who has indulged in the carousals to an improper extent from lingering over so profusely 
furnished a table, he is early taken from the number of the banqueters, and thereby secures an escape out 
of those evils which unmeasured indulgence procures for gluttons. This is that achievement of a perfect 
Providence which I spoke of; namely, not only to heal evils that have been committed, but also to forestall 
them before they have been committed; and this, we suspect, is the cause of the deaths of new-born 
infants. He Who does all things upon a Plan withdraws the materials for evil in His love to the individual, 
and, to a character whose marks His Foreknowledge has read, grants no time to display by a pre- 
eminence in actual vice what it is when its propensity to evil gets free play. Often, too, the Arranger of this 
Feast of Life exposes by such-like dispensations the cunning device of the “constraining cause” of money- 
loving , so that this vice comes to the light bared of all specious pretexts, and no longer obscured by any 
misleading screen . For most declare that they give play to their cravings for more, in order that they may 
make their offspring all the richer; but that their vice belongs to their nature, and is not caused by any 
external necessity, is proved by that inexcusable avarice which is observed in childless persons. Many who 
have no heir, nor any hope of one, for the great wealth which they have laboriously gained, rear a 
countless brood within themselves of wants instead of children, and they are left without a channel into 
which to convey this incurable disease, though they cannot find an excuse in any necessity for this failing . 
But take the case of some who, during their sojourn in life, have been fierce and domineering in 
disposition, slaves to every kind of lust, passionate to madness, refraining from no act even of the most 
desperate wickedness, robbers and murderers, traitors to their country, and, more execrable still, 
patricides, mother-killers, child-murderers, mad after unnatural intercourse; suppose such characters 
grow old in this wickedness; how, some one may ask, does this harmonize with the result of our previous 
investigations? If that which is taken away before its time in order that it may not continuously glut itself, 
according to our illustration of the banquet, with Life’s indulgences, is providentially removed from that 
carouse, what is the special design in so and so, who is of that disposition, being allowed to continue his 
revels to old age, steeping both himself and his boon companions in the noxious fumes of his debauchery? 
In fine, you will ask, wherefore does God in His Providence withdraw one from life before his character 
can be perfected in evil, and leave another to grow to be such a monster that it had been better for him if 
he had never been born? In answer to this we will give, to those who are inclined to receive it favourably, 
a reason such as follows: viz. that oftentimes the existence of those whose life has been a good one 
operates to the advantage of their offspring; and there are hundreds of passages testifying to this in the 
inspired Writings, which clearly teach us that the tender care shown by God to those who have deserved it 
is shared in by their successors, and that even to have been an obstruction, in the path to wickedness, to 
any one who is sure to live wickedly, is a good result . But seeing that our Reason in this matter has to 
grope in the dark, clearly no one can complain if its conjecturing leads our mind to a variety of 
conclusions. Well, then, not only one might pronounce that God, in kindness to the Founders of some 
Family, withdraws a member of it who is going to live a bad life from that bad life, but, even if there is no 
antecedent such as this in the case of some early deaths, it is not unreasonable to conjecture that they 
would have plunged into a vicious life with a more desperate vehemence than any of those who have 
actually become notorious for their wickedness. 


That nothing happens without God we know from many sources; and, reversely, that God’s dispensations 
have no element of chance and confusion in them every one will allow, who realizes that God is Reason, 
and Wisdom, and Perfect Goodness, and Truth, and could not admit of that which is not good and not 
consistent with His Truth . Whether, then, the early deaths of infants are to be attributed to the aforesaid 
causes, or whether there is some further cause of them beyond these, it befits us to acknowledge that 


these things happen for the best. I have another reason also to give which I have learnt from the wisdom 
of an Apostle; a reason, that is, why some of those who have been distinguished for their wickedness have 
been suffered to live on in their self-chosen course. Having expanded a thought of this kind at some length 
in his argument to the Romans , and having retorted upon himself with the counter-conclusion, which 
thence necessarily follows, that the sinner could no longer be justly blamed, if his sinning is a 
dispensation of God, and that he would not have existed at all, if it had been contrary to the wishes of Him 
Who has the world in His power, the Apostle meets this conclusion and solves this counter-plea by means 
of a still deeper view of things. He tells us that God, in rendering to every one his due, sometimes even 
grants a scope to wickedness for good in the end. Therefore He allowed the King of Egypt, for example, to 
be born and to grow up such as he was; the intention was that Israel, that great nation exceeding all 
calculation by numbers, might be instructed by his disaster. God’s omnipotence is to be recognized in 
every direction; it has strength to bless the deserving; it is not inadequate to the punishment of 
wickedness ; and so, as the complete removal of that peculiar people out of Egypt was necessary in order 
to prevent their receiving any infection from the sins of Egypt in a misguided way of living, therefore that 
God-defying and infamous Pharaoh rose and reached his maturity in the lifetime of the very people who 
were to be benefited, so that Israel might acquire a just knowledge of the two-fold energy of God, working 
as it did in either direction; the more beneficent they learnt in their own persons, the sterner by seeing it 
exercised upon those who were being scourged for their wickedness; for in His consummate wisdom God 
can mould even evil into co-operation with good. The artisan (if the Apostle’s argument may be confirmed 
by any words of ours)—the artisan who by his skill has to fashion iron to some instrument for daily use, 
has need not only of that which owing to its natural ductility lends itself to his art, but, be the iron never 
so hard, be it never so difficult to soften it in the fire, be it even impossible owing to its adamantine 
resistance to mould it into any useful implement, his art requires the co-operation even of this; he will use 
it for an anvil, upon which the soft workable iron may be beaten and formed into something useful. But 
some one will say, “It is not all who thus reap in this life the fruits of their wickedness, any more than all 
those whose lives have been virtuous profit while living by their virtuous endeavours; what then, I ask, is 
the advantage of their existence in the case of these who live to the end unpunished?” I will bring forward 
to meet this question of yours a reason which transcends all human arguments. Somewhere in his 
utterances the great David declares that some portion of the blessedness of the virtuous will consist in 
this; in contemplating side by side with their own felicity the perdition of the reprobate. He says, “The 
righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance; he shall wash his hands in the blood of the ungodly 
“; not indeed as rejoicing over the torments of those sufferers, but as then most completely realizing the 
extent of the well-earned rewards of virtue. He signifies by those words that it will be an addition to the 
felicity of the virtuous and an intensification of it, to have its contrary set against it. In saying that “he 
washes his hands in the blood of the ungodly” he would convey the thought that “the cleanness of his own 
acting in life is plainly declared in the perdition of the ungodly.” For the expression “wash” represents the 
idea of cleanness; but no one is washed, but is rather defiled, in blood; whereby it is clear that it is a 
comparison with the harsher forms of punishment that puts in a clearer light the blessedness of virtue. We 
must now summarize our argument, in order that the thoughts which we have expanded may be more 
easily retained in the memory. The premature deaths of infants have nothing in them to suggest the 
thought that one who so terminates his life is subject to some grievous misfortune, any more than they are 
to be put on a level with the deaths of those who have purified themselves in this life by every kind of 
virtue; the more far-seeing Providence of God curtails the immensity of sins in the case of those whose 
lives are going to be so evil. That some of the wicked have lived on does not upset this reason which we 
have rendered; for the evil was in their case hindered in kindness to their parents; whereas, in the case of 
those whose parents have never imparted to them any power of calling upon God, such a form of the 
Divine kindness , which accompanies such a power, is not transmitted to their own children; otherwise the 
infant now prevented by death from growing up wicked would have exhibited a far more desperate 
wickedness than the most notorious sinners, seeing that it would have been unhindered. Even granting 
that some have climbed to the topmost pinnacle of crime, the Apostolic view supplies a comforting answer 
to the question; for He Who does everything with Wisdom knows how to effect by means of evil some 
good. Still further, if some occupy a pre-eminence in crime, and yet for all that have never been a metal, to 
use our former illustration, that God’s skill has used for any good, this is a case which constitutes an 
addition to the happiness of the good, as the Prophet’s words suggest; it may be reckoned as not a slight 
element in that happiness, nor, on the other hand, as one unworthy of God’s providing. 


On Pilgrimages 


Since, my friend, you ask me a question in your letter, I think that it is incumbent upon me to answer you 
in their proper order upon all the points connected with it. It is, then, my opinion that it is a good thing for 
those who have dedicated themselves once for all to the higher life to fix their attention continually upon 
the utterances in the Gospel, and, just as those who correct their work in any given material by a rule, and 
by means of the straightness of that rule bring the crookedness which their hands detect to straightness, 
so it is right that we should apply to these questions a strict and flawless measure as it were,—I mean, of 
course, the Gospel rule of life ,—and in accordance with that, direct ourselves in the sight of God. Now 
there are some amongst those who have entered upon the monastic and hermit life, who have made it a 
part of their devotion to behold those spots at Jerusalem where the memorials of our Lord’s life in the 
flesh are on view; it would be well, then, to look to this Rule, and if the finger of its precepts points to the 
observance of such things, to perform the work, as the actual injunction of our Lord; but if they lie quite 
outside the commandment of the Master, I do not see what there is to command any one who has become 
a law of duty to himself to be zealous in performing any of them. When the Lord invites the blest to their 
inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, He does not include a pilgrimage to Jerusalem amongst their good 
deeds; when He announces the Beatitudes, He does not name amongst them that sort of devotion. But as 
to that which neither makes us blessed nor sets us in the path to the kingdom, for what reason it should 
be run after, let him that is wise consider. Even if there were some profit in what they do, yet even so, 
those who are perfect would do best not to be eager in practising it; but since this matter, when closely 
looked into, is found to inflict upon those who have begun to lead the stricter life a moral mischief, it is so 
far from being worth an earnest pursuit, that it actually requires the greatest caution to prevent him who 
has devoted himself to God from being penetrated by any of its hurtful influences. What is it, then, that is 
hurtful in it? The Holy Life is open to all, men and women alike. Of that contemplative Life the peculiar 
mark is Modesty . But Modesty is preserved in societies that live distinct and separate, so that there 
should be no meeting and mixing up of persons of opposite sex; men are not to rush to keep the rules of 
Modesty in the company of women, nor women to do so in the company of men. But the necessities of a 
journey are continually apt to reduce this scrupulousness to a very indifferent observance of such rules. 
For instance, it is impossible for a woman to accomplish so long a journey without a conductor; on account 
of her natural weakness she has to be put upon her horse and to be lifted down again; she has to be 
supported in difficult situations. Whichever we suppose, that she has an acquaintance to do this yeoman’s 
service, or a hired attendant to perform it, either way the proceeding cannot escape being reprehensible; 
whether she leans on the help of a stranger, or on that of her own servant, she fails to keep the law of 
correct conduct; and as the inns and hostelries and cities of the East present many examples of licence 
and of indifference to vice, how will it be possible for one passing through such smoke to escape without 
smarting eyes? Where the ear and the eye is defiled, and the heart too, by receiving all those foulnesses 
through eye and ear, how will it be possible to thread without infection such seats of contagion? What 
advantage, moreover, is reaped by him who reaches those celebrated spots themselves? He cannot 
imagine that our Lord is living, in the body, there at the present day, but has gone away from us 
foreigners; or that the Holy Spirit is in abundance at Jerusalem, but unable to travel as far as us. Whereas, 
if it is really possible to infer God’s presence from visible symbols, one might more justly consider that He 
dwelt in the Cappadocian nation than in any of the spots outside it. For how many Altars there are there, 
on which the name of our Lord is glorified! One could hardly count so many in all the rest of the world. 
Again, if the Divine grace was more abundant about Jerusalem than elsewhere, sin would not be so much 
the fashion amongst those that live there; but as it is, there is no form of uncleanness that is not 
perpetrated amongst them; rascality, adultery, theft, idolatry, poisoning, quarrelling, murder, are rife; and 
the last kind of evil is so excessively prevalent, that nowhere in the world are people so ready to kill each 
other as there; where kinsmen attack each other like wild beasts, and spill each other’s blood, merely for 
the sake of lifeless plunder. Well, in a place where such things go on, what proof, I ask, have you of the 
abundance of Divine grace? But I know what many will retort to all that I have said; they will say, “Why 
did you not lay down this rule for yourself as well? If there is no gain for the godly pilgrim in return for 
having been there, for what reason did you undergo the toil of so long a journey?” Let them hear from me 
my plea for this. By the necessities of that office in which I have been placed by the Dispenser of my life to 
live, it was my duty, for the purpose of the correction which the Holy Council had resolved upon, to visit 
the places where the Church in Arabia is; secondly, as Arabia is on the confines of the Jerusalem district, I 
had promised that I would confer also with the Heads of the Holy Jerusalem Churches, because matters 
with them were in confusion, and needed an arbiter; thirdly, our most religious Emperor had granted us 
facilities for the journey, by postal conveyance, so that we had to endure none of those inconveniences 
which in the case of others we have noticed; our waggon was, in fact, as good as a church or monastery to 
us, for all of us were singing psalms and fasting in the Lord during the whole journey. Let our own case 
therefore cause difficulty to none; rather let our advice be all the more listened to, because we are giving 
it upon matters which came actually before our eyes. We confessed that the Christ Who was manifested is 


very God, as much before as after our sojourn at Jerusalem; our faith in Him was not increased afterwards 
any more than it was diminished. Before we saw Bethlehem we knew His being made man by means of 
the Virgin; before we saw His Grave we believed in His Resurrection from the dead; apart from seeing the 
Mount of Olives, we confessed that His Ascension into heaven was real. We derived only thus much of 
profit from our travelling thither, namely that we came to know by being able to compare them, that our 
own places are far holier than those abroad. Wherefore, O ye who fear the Lord, praise Him in the places 
where ye now are. Change of place does not effect any drawing nearer unto God, but wherever thou 
mayest be, God will come to thee, if the chambers of thy soul be found of such a sort that He can dwell in 
thee and walk in thee. But if thou keepest thine inner man full of wicked thoughts, even if thou wast on 
Golgotha, even if thou wast on the Mount of Olives, even if thou stoodest on the memorial-rock of the 
Resurrection, thou wilt be as far away from receiving Christ into thyself, as one who has not even begun 
to confess Him. Therefore, my beloved friend, counsel the brethren to be absent from the body to go to 
our Lord, rather than to be absent from Cappadocia to go to Palestine; and if any one should adduce the 
command spoken by our Lord to His disciples that they should not quit Jerusalem, let him be made to 
understand its true meaning. Inasmuch as the gift and the distribution of the Holy Spirit had not yet 
passed upon the Apostles, our Lord commanded them to remain in the same place, until they should have 
been endued with power from on high. Now, if that which happened at the beginning, when the Holy 
Spirit was dispensing each of His gifts under the appearance of a flame, continued until now, it would be 
right for all to remain in that place where that dispensing took place; but if the Spirit “bloweth” where He 
“listeth,” those, too, who have become believers here are made partakers of that gift; and that according 
to the proportion of their faith, not in consequence of their pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 


was wrongly preached; men wrongly believed; so many thousands were wrongly baptized; so many works 
of faith were wrongly wrought; so many miraculous gifts, so many spiritual endowments, were wrongly 
set in operation; so many priestly functions, so many ministries, were wrongly executed; and, to sum up 
the whole, so many martyrs wrongly received their crowns! Else, if not wrongly done, and to no purpose, 
how comes it to pass that the things of God were on their course before it was known to what God they 
belonged? that there were Christians before Christ was found? that there were heresies before true 
doctrine? Not so; for in all cases truth precedes its copy, the likeness succeeds the reality. Absurd enough, 
however, is it, that heresy should be deemed to have preceded its own prior doctrine, even on this 
account, because it is that (doctrine) itself which foretold that there should be heresies against which men 
would have to guard! To a church which possessed this doctrine, it was written—yea, the doctrine itself 
writes to its own church—”Though an angel from heaven preach any other gospel than that which we 
have preached, let him be accursed.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


COMPARATIVE LATENESS OF HERESIES. MARCION’S HERESY. SOME PERSONAL FACTS ABOUT HIM. THE HERESY 
OF APELLES. CHARACTER OF THIS MAN; PHILUMENE; VALENTINUS; NIGIDIUS, AND HERMOGENES 


Where was Marcion then, that shipmaster of Pontus, the zealous student of Stoicism? Where was 
Valentinus then, the disciple of Platonism? For it is evident that those men lived not so long ago,—in the 
reign of Antoninus for the most part,—and that they at first were believers in the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, in the church of Rome under the episcopate of the blessed Eleutherus, until on account of their 
ever restless curiosity, with which they even infected the brethren, they were more than once expelled. 
Marcion, indeed, [went] with the two hundred sesterces which he had brought into the church, and, when 
banished at last to a permanent excommunication, they scattered abroad the poisons of their doctrines. 
Afterwards, it is true, Marcion professed repentance, and agreed to the conditions granted to him—that 
he should receive reconciliation if he restored to the church all the others whom he had been training for 
perdition: he was prevented, however, by death. It was indeed necessary that there should be heresies; 
and yet it does not follow from that necessity, that heresies are a good thing. As if it has not been 
necessary also that there should be evil! It was even necessary that the Lord should be betrayed; but woe 
to the traitor! So that no man may from this defend heresies. If we must likewise touch the descent of 
Apelles, he is far from being “one of the old school,” like his instructor and moulder, Marcion; he rather 
forsook the continence of Marcion, by resorting to the company of a woman, and withdrew to Alexandria, 
out of sight of his most abstemious master. Returning therefrom, after some years, unimproved, except 
that he was no longer a Marcionite, he clave to another woman, the maiden Philumene (whom we have 
already mentioned), who herself afterwards became an enormous prostitute. Having been imposed on by 
her vigorous spirit, he committed to writing the revelations which he had learned of her. Persons are still 
living who remember them,—their own actual disciples and successors,—who cannot therefore deny the 
lateness of their date. But, in fact, by their own works they are convicted, even as the Lord said. For since 
Marcion separated the New Testament from the Old, he is (necessarily) subsequent to that which he 
separated, inasmuch as it was only in his power to separate what was (previously) united. Having then 
been united previous to its separation, the fact of its subsequent separation proves the subsequence also 
of the man who effected the separation. In like manner Valentinus, by his different expositions and 
acknowledged emendations, makes these changes on the express ground of previous faultiness, and 
therefore demonstrates the difference of the documents. These corrupters of the truth we mention as 
being more notorious and more public than others. There is, however, a certain man named Nigidius, and 
Hermogenes, and several others, who still pursue the course of perverting the ways of the Lord. Let them 
show me by what authority they come! If it be some other God they preach, how comes it that they employ 
the things and the writings and the names of that God against whom they preach? If it be the same God, 
why treat Him in some other way? Let them prove themselves to be new apostles! Let them maintain that 
Christ has come down a second time, taught in person a second time, has been twice crucified, twice 
dead, twice raised! For thus has the apostle described (the order of events in the life of Christ); for thus, 
too, is He accustomed to make His apostles—to give them, (that is), power besides of working the same 
miracles which He worked Himself. I would therefore have their mighty deeds also brought forward; 
except that I allow their mightiest deed to be that by which they perversely vie with the apostles. For 
whilst they used to raise men to life from the dead, these consign men to death from their living state. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


TRUTH FIRST, FALSEHOOD AFTERWARDS, AS ITS PERVERSION. CHRIST’S PARABLE PUTS THE SOWING OF THE 
GOOD SEED BEFORE THE USELESS TARES 


Let me return, however, from this digression to discuss the priority of truth, and the comparative lateness 
of falsehood, deriving support for my argument even from that parable which puts in the first place the 
sowing by the Lord of the good seed of the wheat, but introduces at a later stage the adulteration of the 
crop by its enemy the devil with the useless weed of the wild oats. For herein is figuratively described the 
difference of doctrines, since in other passages also the word of God is likened unto seed. From the actual 
order, therefore, it becomes clear, that that which was first delivered is of the Lord and is true, whilst that 
is strange and false which was afterwards introduced. This sentence will keep its ground in opposition to 


PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 


On the Making of Man 


Gregory, Bishop of Nyssa, to his brother Peter, the servant of God. 


If we had to honour with rewards of money those who excel in virtue, the whole world of money, as 
Solomon says , would seem but small to be made equal to your virtue in the balance. Since, however, the 
debt of gratitude due to your Reverence is greater than can be valued in money, and the holy Eastertide 
demands the accustomed gift of love, we offer to your greatness of mind, O man of God, a gift too small 
indeed to be worthy of presentation to you, yet not falling short of the extent of our power. The gift is a 
discourse, like a mean garment, woven not without toil from our poor wit, and the subject of the 
discourse, while it will perhaps be generally thought audacious, yet seemed not unfitting. For he alone has 
worthily considered the creation of God who truly was created after God, and whose soul was fashioned in 
the image of Him Who created him,—Basil, our common father and teacher,—who by his own speculation 
made the sublime ordering of the universe generally intelligible, making the world as established by God 
in the true Wisdom known to those who by means of his understanding are led to such contemplation: but 
we, who fall short even of worthily admiring him, yet intend to add to the great writer’s speculations that 
which is lacking in them, not so as to interpolate his work by insertion (for it is not to be thought of that 
that lofty mouth should suffer the insult of being given as authority for our discourses), but so that the 
glory of the teacher may not seem to be failing among his disciples. 


For if, the consideration of man being lacking in his Hexaemeron, none of those who had been his 
disciples contributed any earnest effort to supply the defect, the scoffer would perhaps have had a handle 
against his great fame, on the ground that he had not cared to produce in his hearers any habit of 
intelligence. But now that we venture according to our powers upon the exposition of what was lacking, if 
anything should be found in our work such as to be not unworthy of his teaching, it will surely be referred 
to our teacher: while if our discourse does not reach the height of his sublime speculation, he will be free 
from this charge and escape the blame of seeming not to wish that his disciples should have any skill at 
all, though we perhaps may be answerable to our censurers as being unable to contain in the littleness of 
our heart the wisdom of our instructor. 


The scope of our proposed enquiry is not small: it is second to none of the wonders of the world,—perhaps 
even greater than any of those known to us, because no other existing thing, save the human creation, has 
been made like to God: thus we shall readily find that allowance will be made for what we say by kindly 
readers, even if our discourse is far behind the merits of the subject. For it is our business, I suppose, to 
leave nothing unexamined of all that concerns man,—of what we believe to have taken place previously, of 
what we now see, and of the results which are expected afterwards to appear (for surely our effort would 
be convicted of failing of its promise, if, when man is proposed for contemplation, any of the questions 
which bear upon the subject were to be omitted); and, moreover, we must fit together, according to the 
explanation of Scripture and to that derived from reasoning, those statements concerning him which 
seem, by a kind of necessary sequence, to be opposed, so that our whole subject may be consistent in 
train of thought and in order, as the statements that seem to be contrary are brought (if the Divine power 
so discovers a hope for what is beyond hope, and a way for what is inextricable) to one and the same end: 
and for clearness’ sake I think it well to set forth to you the discourse by chapters, that you may be able 
briefly to know the force of the several arguments of the whole work. 


1. Wherein is a partial inquiry into the nature of the world, and a more minute exposition of the things 
which preceded the genesis of man. 


2. Why man appeared last, after the creation. 

3. That the nature of man is more precious than all the visible creation. 
4. That the construction of man throughout signifies his ruling power. 
5. That man is a likeness of the Divine sovereignty. 


6. An examination of the kindred of mind to nature: wherein by way of digression is refuted the doctrine 
of the Anomoeans. 


7. Why man is destitute of natural weapons and covering. 


8. Why man’s form is upright, and that hands were given him because of reason; wherein also is a 
speculation on the difference of souls. 


9. That the form of man was framed to serve as an instrument for the use of reason. 
10. That the mind works by means of the senses. 
11. That the nature of mind is invisible. 


12. An examination of the question where the ruling principle is to be considered to reside; wherein also 
is a discussion of tears and laughter, and a physiological speculation as to the interrelation of matter, 
nature, and mind. 


13. A rationale of sleep, of yawning, and of dreams. 


14. That the mind is not in a part of the body; wherein also is a distinction of the movements of the body 
and of the soul. 


15. That the soul proper, in fact and name, is the rational soul, while the others are called so equivocally: 
wherein also is this statement, that the power of the mind extends throughout the whole body in fitting 
contact with every part. 


16. A contemplation of the Divine utterance which said,—”Let us make man after our image and likeness;” 
wherein is examined what is the definition of the image, and how the passible and mortal is like to the 
Blessed and Impassible, and how in the image there are male and female, seeing these are not in the 
Prototype. 


17. What we must answer to those who raise the question—”If procreation is after sin, how would souls 
have come into being if the first of mankind had remained sinless?” 


18. That our irrational passions have their rise from kindred with irrational nature. 


19. To those who say that the enjoyment of the good things we look for will again consist in meat and 
drink, because it is written that by these means man at first lived in Paradise. 


20. What was the life in Paradise, and what was the forbidden tree. 


21. That the resurrection is looked for as a consequence, not so much from the declaration of Scripture as 
from the very necessity of things. 


22. To those who say, “If the resurrection is a thing excellent and good, how is it that it has not happened 
already, but is hoped for in some periods of time?” 


23. That he who confesses the beginning of the world’s existence must necessarily agree also as to its 
end. 


24. An argument against those who say that matter is co-eternal with God. 


25. How one even of those who are without may be brought to believe the Scripture when teaching of the 
resurrection. 


26. That the resurrection is not beyond probability. 


27. That it is possible, when the human body is dissolved into the elements of the universe, that each 
should have his own body restored from the common source. 


28. To those who say that souls existed before bodies, or that bodies were formed before souls: wherein 
there is also a refutation of the fables concerning transmigrations of souls. 


29. An establishment of the doctrine that the cause of existence of soul and body is one and the same. 


30. A brief consideration of the construction of our bodies from a medical point of view. 


I. WHEREIN IS A PARTIAL INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE WORLD, AND A MORE MINUTE EXPOSITION OF THE 
THINGS WHICH PRECEDED THE GENESIS OF MAN 


1. “This is the book of the generation of heaven and earth ,” saith the Scripture, when all that is seen was 
finished, and each of the things that are betook itself to its own separate place, when the body of heaven 
compassed all things round, and those bodies which are heavy and of downward tendency, the earth and 
the water, holding each other in, took the middle place of the universe; while, as a sort of bond and 
stability for the things that were made, the Divine power and skill was implanted in the growth of things, 
guiding all things with the reins of a double operation (for it was by rest and motion that it devised the 
genesis of the things that were not, and the continuance of the things that are), driving around, about the 
heavy and changeless element contributed by the creation that does not move, as about some fixed path, 
the exceedingly rapid motion of the sphere, like a wheel, and preserving the indissolubility of both by 


their mutual action, as the circling substance by its rapid motion compresses the compact body of the 
earth round about, while that which is firm and unyielding, by reason of its unchanging fixedness, 
continually augments the whirling motion of those things which revolve round it, and intensity is produced 
in equal measure in each of the natures which thus differ in their operation, in the stationary nature, I 
mean, and in the mobile revolution; for neither is the earth shifted from its own base, nor does the heaven 
ever relax in its vehemence, or slacken its motion. 


2. These, moreover, were first framed before other things, according to the Divine wisdom, to be as it 
were a beginning of the whole machine, the great Moses indicating, I suppose, where he says that the 
heaven and the earth were made by God “in the beginning “ that all things that are seen in the creation 
are the offspring of rest and motion, brought into being by the Divine will. Now the heaven and the earth 
being diametrically opposed to each other in their operations, the creation which lies between the 
opposites, and has in part a share in what is adjacent to it, itself acts as a mean between the extremes, so 
that there is manifestly a mutual contact of the opposites through the mean; for air in a manner imitates 
the perpetual motion and subtlety of the fiery substance, both in the lightness of its nature, and in its 
suitableness for motion; yet it is not such as to be alienated from the solid substance, for it is no more ina 
state of continual flux and dispersion than in a permanent state of immobility, but becomes, in its affinity 
to each, a kind of borderland of the opposition between operations, at once uniting in itself and dividing 
things which are naturally distinct. 


3. In the same way, liquid substance also is attached by double qualities to each of the opposites; for in so 
far as it is heavy and of downward tendency it is closely akin to the earthy; but in so far as it partakes of a 
certain fluid and mobile energy it is not altogether alien from the nature which is in motion; and by means 
of this also there is effected a kind of mixture and concurrence of the opposites, weight being transferred 
to motion, and motion finding no hindrance in weight, so that things most extremely opposite in nature 
combine with one another, and are mutually joined by those which act as means between them. 


4. But to speak strictly, one should rather say that the very nature of the contraries themselves is not 
entirely without mixture of properties, each with the other, so that, as I think, all that we see in the world 
mutually agree, and the creation, though discovered in properties of contrary natures, is yet at union with 
itself. For as motion is not conceived merely as local shifting, but is also contemplated in change and 
alteration, and on the other hand the immovable nature does not admit motion by way of alteration, the 
wisdom of God has transposed these properties, and wrought unchangeableness in that which is ever 
moving, and change in that which is immovable; doing this, it may be, by a providential dispensation, so 
that that property of nature which constitutes its immutability and immobility might not, when viewed in 
any created object, cause the creature to be accounted as God; for that which may happen to move or 
change would cease to admit of the conception of Godhead. Hence the earth is stable without being 
immutable, while the heaven, on the contrary, as it has no mutability, so has not stability either, that the 
Divine power, by interweaving change in the stable nature and motion with that which is not subject to 
change, might, by the interchange of attributes, at once join them both closely to each other, and make 
them alien from the conception of Deity; for as has been said, neither of these (neither that which is 
unstable, nor that which is mutable) can be considered to belong to the more Divine nature. 
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5. Now all things were already arrived at their own end: “the heaven and the earth ,” as Moses says, 
“were finished,” and all things that lie between them, and the particular things were adorned with their 
appropriate beauty; the heaven with the rays of the stars, the sea and air with the living creatures that 
swim and fly, and the earth with all varieties of plants and animals, to all which, empowered by the Divine 
will, it gave birth together; the earth was full, too, of her produce, bringing forth fruits at the same time 
with flowers; the meadows were full of all that grows therein, and all the mountain ridges, and summits, 
and every hillside, and slope, and hollow, were crowned with young grass, and with the varied produce of 
the trees, just risen from the ground, yet shot up at once into their perfect beauty; and all the beasts that 
had come into life at God’s command were rejoicing, we may suppose, and skipping about, running to and 
fro in the thickets in herds according to their kind, while every sheltered and shady spot was ringing with 
the chants of the songbirds. And at sea, we may suppose, the sight to be seen was of the like kind, as it 
had just settled to quiet and calm in the gathering together of its depths, where havens and harbours 
spontaneously hollowed out on the coasts made the sea reconciled with the land; and the gentle motion of 
the waves vied in beauty with the meadows, rippling delicately with light and harmless breezes that 
skimmed the surface; and all the wealth of creation by land and sea was ready, and none was there to 
share it. 


Il. WHY MAN APPEARED LAST, AFTER THE CREATION 


1. For not as yet had that great and precious thing, man, come into the world of being; it was not to be 
looked for that the ruler should appear before the subjects of his rule; but when his dominion was 
prepared, the next step was that the king should be manifested. When, then, the Maker of all had 
prepared beforehand, as it were, a royal lodging for the future king (and this was the land, and islands, 
and sea, and the heaven arching like a roof over them), and when all kinds of wealth had been stored in 
this palace (and by wealth I mean the whole creation, all that is in plants and trees, and all that has sense, 
and breath, and life; and—if we are to account materials also as wealth—all that for their beauty are 


reckoned precious in the eyes of men, as gold and silver, and the substances of your jewels which men 
delight in—having concealed, I say, abundance of all these also in the bosom of the earth as in a royal 
treasure-house), he thus manifests man in the world, to be the beholder of some of the wonders therein, 
and the lord of others; that by his enjoyment he might have knowledge of the Giver, and by the beauty and 
majesty of the things he saw might trace out that power of the Maker which is beyond speech and 
language. 


2. For this reason man was brought into the world last after the creation, not being rejected to the last as 
worthless, but as one whom it behoved to be king over his subjects at his very birth. And as a good host 
does not bring his guest to his house before the preparation of his feast, but, when he has made all due 
preparation, and decked with their proper adornments his house, his couches, his table, brings his guest 
home when things suitable for his refreshment are in readiness,—in the same manner the rich and 
munificent Entertainer of our nature, when He had decked the habitation with beauties of every kind, and 
prepared this great and varied banquet, then introduced man, assigning to him as his task not the 
acquiring of what was not there, but the enjoyment of the things which were there; and for this reason He 
gives him as foundations the instincts of a twofold organization, blending the Divine with the earthy, that 
by means of both he may be naturally and properly disposed to each enjoyment, enjoying God by means of 
his more divine nature, and the good things of earth by the sense that is akin to them. 


Ill. THAT THE NATURE OF MAN IS MORE PRECIOUS THAN ALL THE VISIBLE CREATION 


1. But it is right that we should not leave this point without consideration, that while the world, great as it 
is, and its parts, are laid as an elemental foundation for the formation of the universe, the creation is, so 
to say, made offhand by the Divine power, existing at once on His command, while counsel precedes the 
making of man; and that which is to be is foreshown by the Maker in verbal description, and of what kind 
it is fitting that it should be, and to what archetype it is fitting that it should bear a likeness, and for what 
it shall be made, and what its operation shall be when it is made, and of what it shall be the ruler,—all 
these things the saying examines beforehand, so that he has a rank assigned him before his genesis, and 
possesses rule over the things that are before his coming into being; for it says, “God said, Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness, and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and the beasts 
of the earth, and the fowls of the heaven, and the cattle, and all the earth .” 


2. O marvellous! a sun is made, and no counsel precedes; a heaven likewise; and to these no single thing 
in creation is equal. So great a wonder is formed by a word alone, and the saying indicates neither when, 
nor how, nor any such detail. So too in all particular cases, the aether, the stars, the intermediate air, the 
sea, the earth, the animals, the plants,—all are brought into being with a word, while only to the making 
of man does the Maker of all draw near with circumspection, so as to prepare beforehand for him material 
for his formation, and to liken his form to an archetypal beauty, and, setting before him a mark for which 
he is to come into being, to make for him a nature appropriate and allied to the operations, and suitable 
for the object in hand. 


IV. THAT THE CONSTRUCTION OF MAN THROUGHOUT SIGNIFIES HIS RULING POWER 


1. For as in our own life artificers fashion a tool in the way suitable to its use, so the best Artificer made 
our nature as it were a formation fit for the exercise of royalty, preparing it at once by superior 
advantages of soul, and by the very form of the body, to be such as to be adapted for royalty: for the soul 
immediately shows its royal and exalted character, far removed as it is from the lowliness of private 
station, in that it owns no lord, and is self-governed, swayed autocratically by its own will; for to whom 
else does this belong than to a king? And further, besides these facts, the fact that it is the image of that 
Nature which rules over all means nothing else than this, that our nature was created to be royal from the 
first. For as, in men’s ordinary use, those who make images of princes both mould the figure of their form, 
and represent along with this the royal rank by the vesture of purple, and even the likeness is commonly 
spoken of as “a king,” so the human nature also, as it was made to rule the rest, was, by its likeness to the 
King of all, made as it were a living image, partaking with the archetype both in rank and in name, not 
vested in purple, nor giving indication of its rank by sceptre and diadem (for the archetype itself is not 
arrayed with these), but instead of the purple robe, clothed in virtue, which is in truth the most royal of all 
raiment, and in place of the sceptre, leaning on the bliss of immortality, and instead of the royal diadem, 
decked with the crown of righteousness; so that it is shown to be perfectly like to the beauty of its 
archetype in all that belongs to the dignity of royalty. 


V. THAT MAN IS A LIKENESS OF THE DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY 


1. It is true, indeed, that the Divine beauty is not adorned with any shape or endowment of form, by any 
beauty of colour, but is contemplated as excellence in unspeakable bliss. As then painters transfer human 
forms to their pictures by the means of certain colours, laying on their copy the proper and corresponding 
tints, so that the beauty of the original may be accurately transferred to the likeness, so I would have you 
understand that our Maker also, painting the portrait to resemble His own beauty, by the addition of 
virtues, as it were with colours, shows in us His own sovereignty: and manifold and varied are the tints, so 


to say, by which His true form is portrayed: not red, or white , or the blending of these, whatever it may be 
called, nor a touch of black that paints the eyebrow and the eye, and shades, by some combination, the 
depressions in the figure, and all such arts which the hands of painters contrive, but instead of these, 
purity, freedom from passion, blessedness, alienation from all evil, and all those attributes of the like kind 
which help to form in men the likeness of God: with such hues as these did the Maker of His own image 
mark our nature. 


2. And if you were to examine the other points also by which the Divine beauty is expressed, you will find 
that to them too the likeness in the image which we present is perfectly preserved. The Godhead is mind 
and word: for “in the beginning was the Word “ and the followers of Paul “have the mind of Christ” which 
“speaks” in them : humanity too is not far removed from these: you see in yourself word and 
understanding, an imitation of the very Mind and Word. Again, God is love, and the fount of love: for this 
the great John declares, that “love is of God,” and “God is love “: the Fashioner of our nature has made 
this to be our feature too: for “hereby,” He says, “shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love 
one another “:—thus, if this be absent, the whole stamp of the likeness is transformed. The Deity beholds 
and hears all things, and searches all things out: you too have the power of apprehension of things by 
means of sight and hearing, and the understanding that inquires into things and searches them out. 


VI. AN EXAMINATION OF THE KINDRED OF MIND TO NATURE: WHEREIN, BY WAY OF DIGRESSION, IS REFUTED 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE ANOMOEANS 


1. And let no one suppose me to say that the Deity is in touch with existing things in a manner resembling 
human operation, by means of different faculties. For it is impossible to conceive in the simplicity of the 
Godhead the varied and diverse nature of the apprehensive operation: not even in our own case are the 
faculties which apprehend things numerous, although we are in touch with those things which affect our 
life in many ways by means of our senses; for there is one faculty, the implanted mind itself, which passes 
through each of the organs of sense and grasps the things beyond: this it is that, by means of the eyes, 
beholds what is seen; this it is that, by means of hearing, understands what is said; that is content with 
what is to our taste, and turns from what is unpleasant; that uses the hand for whatever it wills, taking 
hold or rejecting by its means, using the help of the organ for this purpose precisely as it thinks 
expedient. 


2. If in men, then, even though the organs formed by nature for purposes of perception may be different, 
that which operates and moves by means of all, and uses each appropriately for the object before it, is one 
and the same, not changing its nature by the differences of operations, how could any one suspect 
multiplicity of essence in God on the ground of His varied powers? for “He that made the eye,” as the 
prophet says, and “that planted the ear ,” stamped on human nature these operations to be as it were 
significant characters, with reference to their models in Himself: for He says, “Let us make man in our 
image .” 


3. But what, I would ask, becomes of the heresy of the Anomoeans? what will they say to this utterance? 
how will they defend the vanity of their dogma in view of the words cited? Will they say that it is possible 
that one image should be made like to different forms? if the Son is in nature unlike the Father, how 
comes it that the likeness He forms of the different natures is one? for He Who said, “Let us make after 
our image,” and by the plural signification revealed the Holy Trinity, would not, if the archetypes were 
unlike one another, have mentioned the image in the singular: for it would be impossible that there should 
be one likeness displayed of things which do not agree with one another: if the natures were different he 
would assuredly have begun their images also differently, making the appropriate image for each: but 
since the image is one, while the archetype is not one, who is so far beyond the range of understanding as 
not to know that the things which are like the same thing, surely resemble one another? Therefore He 
says (the word, it may be, cutting short this wickedness at the very formation of human life), “Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness.” 


VII. WHY MAN IS DESTITUTE OF NATURAL WEAPONS AND COVERING 


1. But what means the uprightness of his figure? and why is it that those powers which aid life do not 
naturally belong to his body? but man is brought into life bare of natural covering, an unarmed and poor 
being, destitute of all things useful, worthy, according to appearances, of pity rather than of admiration, 
not armed with prominent horns or sharp claws, nor with hoofs nor with teeth, nor possessing by nature 
any deadly venom in a sting,—things such as most animals have in their own power for defence against 
those who do them harm: his body is not protected with a covering of hair: and yet possibly it was to be 
expected that he who was promoted to rule over the rest of the creatures should be defended by nature 
with arms of his own so that he might not need assistance from others for his own security. Now, however, 
the lion, the boar, the tiger, the leopard, and all the like have natural power sufficient for their safety: and 
the bull has his horn, the hare his speed, the deer his leap and the certainty of his sight, and another 
beast has bulk, others a proboscis, the birds have their wings, and the bee her sting, and generally in all 
there is some protective power implanted by nature: but man alone of all is slower than the beasts that 
are swift of foot, smaller than those that are of great bulk, more defenceless than those that are protected 


by natural arms; and how, one will say, has such a being obtained the sovereignty over all things? 


2. Well, I think it would not be at all hard to show that what seems to be a deficiency of our nature is a 
means for our obtaining dominion over the subject creatures. For if man had had such power as to be able 
to outrun the horse in swiftness, and to have a foot that, from its solidity, could not be worn out, but was 
strengthened by hoofs or claws of some kind, and to carry upon him horns and stings and claws, he would 
be, to begin with, a wild-looking and formidable creature, if such things grew with his body: and moreover 
he would have neglected his rule over the other creatures if he had no need of the co-operation of his 
subjects; whereas now, the needful services of our life are divided among the individual animals that are 
under our sway, for this reason—to make our dominion over them necessary. 


3. It was the slowness and difficult motion of our body that brought the horse to supply our need, and 
tamed him: it was the nakedness of our body that made necessary our management of sheep, which 
supplies the deficiency of our nature by its yearly produce of wool: it was the fact that we import from 
others the supplies for our living which subjected beasts of burden to such service: furthermore, it was 
the fact that we cannot eat grass like cattle which brought the ox to render service to our life, who makes 
our living easy for us by his own labour; and because we needed teeth and biting power to subdue some of 
the other animals by grip of teeth, the dog gave, together with his swiftness, his own jaw to supply our 
need, becoming like a live sword for man; and there has been discovered by men iron, stronger and more 
penetrating than prominent horns or sharp claws, not, as those things do with the beasts, always growing 
naturally with us, but entering into alliance with us for the time, and for the rest abiding by itself: and to 
compensate for the crocodile’s scaly hide, one may make that very hide serve as armour, by putting it on 
his skin upon occasion: or, failing that, art fashions iron for this purpose too, which, when it has served 
him for a time for war, leaves the man-at-arms once more free from the burden in time of peace: and the 
wing of the birds, too, ministers to our life, so that by aid of contrivance we are not left behind even by the 
speed of wings: for some of them become tame and are of service to those who catch birds, and by their 
means others are by contrivance subdued to serve our needs: moreover art contrives to make our arrows 
feathered, and by means of the bow gives us for our needs the speed of wings: while the fact that our feet 
are easily hurt and worn in travelling makes necessary the aid which is given by the subject animals: for 
hence it comes that we fit shoes to our feet. 


VIII. WHY MAN’S FORM IS UPRIGHT; AND THAT HANDS WERE GIVEN HIM BECAUSE OF REASON; WHEREIN ALSO 
IS A SPECULATION ON THE DIFFERENCE OF SOULS 


1. But man’s form is upright, and extends aloft towards heaven, and looks upwards: and these are marks 
of sovereignty which show his royal dignity. For the fact that man alone among existing things is such as 
this, while all others bow their bodies downwards, clearly points to the difference of dignity between 
those which stoop beneath his sway and that power which rises above them: for all the rest have the 
foremost limbs of their bodies in the form of feet, because that which stoops needs something to support 
it: but in the formation of man these limbs were made hands, for the upright body found one base, 
supporting its position securely on two feet, sufficient for its needs. 


2. Especially do these ministering hands adapt themselves to the requirements of the reason: indeed if 
one were to say that the ministration of hands is a special property of the rational nature, he would not be 
entirely wrong; and that not only because his thought turns to the common and obvious fact that we 
signify our reasoning by means of the natural employment of our hands in written characters. It is true 
that this fact, that we speak by writing, and, in a certain way, converse by the aid of our hands, preserving 
sounds by the forms of the alphabet, is not unconnected with the endowment of reason; but I am referring 
to something else when I say that the hands co-operate with the bidding of reason. 


3. Let us, however, before discussing this point, consider the matter we passed over (for the subject of the 
order of created things almost escaped our notice), why the growth of things that spring from the earth 
takes precedence, and the irrational animals come next, and then, after the making of these, comes man: 
for it may be that we learn from these facts not only the obvious thought, that grass appeared to the 
Creator useful for the sake of the animals, while the animals were made because of man, and that for this 
reason, before the animals there was made their food, and before man that which was to minister to 
human life. 


4. But it seems to me that by these facts Moses reveals a hidden doctrine, and secretly delivers that 
wisdom concerning the soul, of which the learning that is without had indeed some imagination, but no 
clear comprehension. His discourse then hereby teaches us that the power of life and soul may be 
considered in three divisions. For one is only a power of growth and nutrition supplying what is suitable 
for the support of the bodies that are nourished, which is called the vegetative soul, and is to be seen in 
plants; for we may perceive in growing plants a certain vital power destitute of sense; and there is 
another form of life besides this, which, while it includes the form above mentioned, is also possessed in 
addition of the power of management according to sense; and this is to be found in the nature of the 
irrational animals: for they are not only the subjects of nourishment and growth, but also have the activity 
of sense and perception. But perfect bodily life is seen in the rational (I mean the human) nature, which 
both is nourished and endowed with sense, and also partakes of reason and is ordered by mind. 


5. We might make a division of our subject in some such way as this. Of things existing, part are 
intellectual, part corporeal. Let us leave alone for the present the division of the intellectual according to 
its properties, for our argument is not concerned with these. Of the corporeal, part is entirely devoid of 
life, and part shares in vital energy. Of a living body, again, part has sense conjoined with life, and part is 
without sense: lastly, that which has sense is again divided into rational and irrational. For this reason the 
lawgiver says that after inanimate matter (as a sort of foundation for the form of animate things), this 
vegetative life was made, and had earlier existence in the growth of plants: then he proceeds to introduce 
the genesis of those creatures which are regulated by sense: and since, following the same order, of those 
things which have obtained life in the flesh, those which have sense can exist by themselves even apart 
from the intellectual nature, while the rational principle could not be embodied save as blended with the 
sensitive,—for this reason man was made last after the animals, as nature advanced in an orderly course 
to perfection. For this rational animal, man, is blended of every form of soul; he is nourished by the 
vegetative kind of soul, and to the faculty of growth was added that of sense, which stands midway, if we 
regard its peculiar nature, between the intellectual and the more material essence being as much coarser 
than the one as it is more refined than the other: then takes place a certain alliance and commixture of 
the intellectual essence with the subtle and enlightened element of the sensitive nature: so that man 
consists of these three: as we are taught the like thing by the apostle in what he says to the Ephesians , 
praying for them that the complete grace of their “body and soul and spirit” may be preserved at the 
coming of the Lord; using, the word “body” for the nutritive part, and denoting the sensitive by the word 
“soul,” and the intellectual by “spirit.” Likewise too the Lord instructs the scribe in the Gospel that he 
should set before every commandment that love to God which is exercised with all the heart and soul and 
mind : for here also it seems to me that the phrase indicates the same difference, naming the more 
corporeal existence “heart,” the intermediate “soul,” and the higher nature, the intellectual and mental 
faculty, “mind.” 


6. Hence also the apostle recognizes three divisions of dispositions, calling one “carnal,” which is busied 
with the belly and the pleasures connected with it, another “natural ,” which holds a middle position with 
regard to virtue and vice, rising above the one, but without pure participation in the other; and another 
“spiritual,” which perceives the perfection of godly life: wherefore he says to the Corinthians, reproaching 
their indulgence in pleasure and passion, “Ye are carnal ,” and incapable of receiving the more perfect 
doctrine; while elsewhere, making a comparison of the middle kind with the perfect, he says, “but the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit: for they are foolishness unto him: but he that is 
spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself is judged of no man .” As, then, the natural man is higher than 
the carnal, by the same measure also the spiritual man rises above the natural. 


7. If, therefore, Scripture tells us that man was made last, after every animate thing, the lawgiver is doing 
nothing else than declaring to us the doctrine of the soul, considering that what is perfect comes last, 
according to a certain necessary sequence in the order of things: for in the rational are included the 
others also, while in the sensitive there also surely exists the vegetative form, and that again is conceived 
only in connection with what is material: thus we may suppose that nature makes an ascent as it were by 
steps—I mean the various properties of life—from the lower to the perfect form. 


8 . Now since man is a rational animal, the instrument of his body must be made suitable for the use of 
reason ; aS you May see musicians producing their music according to the form of their instruments, and 
not piping with harps nor harping upon flutes, so it must needs be that the organization of these 
instruments of ours should be adapted for reason, that when struck by the vocal organs it might be able to 
sound properly for the use of words. For this reason the hands were attached to the body; for though we 
can count up very many uses in daily life for which these skilfully contrived and helpful instruments, our 
hands, that easily follow every art and every operation, alike in war and peace , are serviceable, yet 
nature added them to our body pre-eminently for the sake of reason. For if man were destitute of hands, 
the various parts of his face would certainly have been arranged like those of the quadrupeds, to suit the 
purpose of his feeding: so that its form would have been lengthened out and pointed towards the nostrils, 
and his lips would have projected from his mouth, lumpy, and stiff, and thick, fitted for taking up the 
grass, and his tongue would either have lain between his teeth, of a kind to match his lips, fleshy, and 
hard, and rough, assisting his teeth to deal with what came under his grinder, or it would have been moist 
and hanging out at the side like that of dogs and other carnivorous beasts, projecting through the gaps in 
his jagged row of teeth. If, then, our body had no hands, how could articulate sound have been implanted 
in it, seeing that the form of the parts of the mouth would not have had the configuration proper for the 
use of speech, so that man must of necessity have either bleated, or “baaed,” or barked, or neighed, or 
bellowed like oxen or asses, or uttered some bestial sound? but now, as the hand is made part of the body, 
the mouth is at leisure for the service of the reason. Thus the hands are shown to be the property of the 
rational nature, the Creator having thus devised by their means a special advantage for reason. 


IX. THAT THE FORM OF MAN WAS FRAMED TO SERVE AS AN INSTRUMENT FOR THE USE OF REASON 


1. Now since our Maker has bestowed upon our formation a certain Godlike grace, by implanting in His 
image the likeness of His own excellences, for this reason He gave, of His bounty, His other good gifts to 
human nature; but mind and reason we cannot strictly say that He gave, but that He imparted them, 
adding to the image the proper adornment of His own nature. Now since the mind is a thing intelligible 


and incorporeal, its grace would have been incommunicable and isolated, if its motion were not 
manifested by some contrivance. For this cause there was still need of this instrumental organization, that 
it might, like a plectrum, touch the vocal organs and indicate by the quality of the notes struck, the motion 
within. 


2. And as some skilled musician, who may have been deprived by some affection of his own voice, and yet 
wish to make his skill known, might make melody with voices of others, and publish his art by the aid of 
flutes or of the lyre, so also the human mind being a discoverer of all sorts of conceptions, seeing that it is 
unable, by the mere soul, to reveal to those who hear by bodily senses the motions of its understanding, 
touches, like some skilful composer, these animated instruments, and makes known its hidden thoughts by 
means of the sound produced upon them. 


3. Now the music of the human instrument is a sort of compound of flute and lyre, sounding together in 
combination as in a concerted piece of music. For the breath, as it is forced up from the air-receiving 
vessels through the windpipe, when the speaker’s impulse to utterance attunes the harmony to sound, and 
as it strikes against the internal protuberances which divide this flute-like passage in a circular 
arrangement, imitates in a way the sound uttered through a flute, being driven round and round by the 
membranous projections. But the palate receives the sound from below in its own concavity, and dividing 
the sound by the two passages that extend to the nostrils, and by the cartilages about the perforated 
bone, as it were by some scaly protuberance, makes its resonance louder; while the cheek, the tongue, the 
mechanism of the pharynx by which the chin is relaxed when drawn in, and tightened when extended to a 
point—all these in many different ways answer to the motion of the plectrum upon the strings, varying 
very quickly, as occasion requires, the arrangement of the tones; and the opening and closing of the lips 
has the same effect as players produce when they check the breath of the flute with their fingers 
according to the measure of the tune. 


X. THAT THE MIND WORKS BY MEANS OF THE SENSES 


1. As the mind then produces the music of reason by means of our instrumental construction, we are born 
rational, while, as I think, we should not have had the gift of reason if we had had to employ our lips to 
supply the need of the body—the heavy and toilsome part of the task of providing food. As things are, 
however, our hands appropriate this ministration to themselves, and leave the mouth available for the 
service of reason. 


2 . The operation of the instrument , however, is twofold; one for the production of sound, the other for 
the reception of concepts from without; and the one faculty does not blend with the other, but abides in 
the operation for which it was appointed by nature, not interfering with its neighbour either by the sense 
of hearing undertaking to speak, or by the speech undertaking to hear; for the latter is always uttering 
something, while the ear, as Solomon somewhere says, is not filled with continual hearing . 


3. That point as to our internal faculties which seems to me to be even in a special degree matter for 
wonder, is this:—what is the extent of that inner receptacle into which flows everything that is poured in 
by our hearing? who are the recorders of the sayings that are brought in by it? what sort of storehouses 
are there for the concepts that are being put in by our hearing? and how is it, that when many of them, of 
varied kinds, are pressing one upon another, there arises no confusion and error in the relative position of 
the things that are laid up there? And one may have the like feeling of wonder also with regard to the 
operation of sight; for by it also in like manner the mind apprehends those things which are external to 
the body, and draws to itself the images of phenomena, marking in itself the impressions of the things 
which are seen. 


4. And just as if there were some extensive city receiving all comers by different entrances, all will not 
congregate at any particular place, but some will go to the market, some to the houses, others to the 
churches, or the streets, or lanes, or the theatres, each according to his own inclination,—some such city 
of our mind I seem to discern established in us, which the different entrances through the senses keep 
filling, while the mind, distinguishing and examining each of the things that enters, ranks them in their 
proper departments of knowledge. 


5. And as, to follow the illustration of the city, it may often be that those who are of the same family and 
kindred do not enter by the same gate, coming in by different entrances, as it may happen, but are none 
the less, when they come within the circuit of the wall, brought together again, being on close terms with 
each other (and one may find the contrary happen; for those who are strangers and mutually unknown 
often take one entrance to the city, yet their community of entrance does not bind them together; for even 
when they are within they can be separated to join their own kindred); something of the same kind I seem 
to discern in the spacious territory of our mind; for often the knowledge which we gather from the 
different organs of sense is one, as the same object is divided into several parts in relation to the senses; 
and again, on the contrary, we may learn from some one sense many and varied things which have no 
affinity one with another. 


6. For instance—for it is better to make our argument clear by illustration—let us suppose that we are 


making some inquiry into the property of tastes—what is sweet to the sense, and what is to be avoided by 
tasters. We find, then, by experience, both the bitterness of gall and the pleasant character of the quality 
of honey; but when these facts are known, the knowledge is one which is given to us (the same thing 
being introduced to our understanding in several ways) by taste, smell, hearing, and often by touch and 
sight. For when one sees honey, and hears its name, and receives it by taste, and recognizes its odour by 
smell, and tests it by touch, he recognizes the same thing by means of each of his senses. 


7. On the other hand we get varied and multiform information by some one sense, for as hearing receives 
all sorts of sounds, and our visual perception exercises its operation by beholding things of different kinds 
—for it lights alike on black and white, and all things that are distinguished by contrariety of colour,—so 
with taste, with smell, with perception by touch; each implants in us by means of its own perceptive power 
the knowledge of things of every kind. 


XI. THAT THE NATURE OF MIND IS INVISIBLE 


1. What then is, in its own nature, this mind that distributes itself into faculties of sensation, and duly 
receives, by means of each, the knowledge of things? That it is something else besides the senses, I 
suppose no reasonable man doubts; for if it were identical with sense, it would reduce the proper 
character of the operations carried on by sense to one, on the ground that it is itself simple, and that in 
what is simple no diversity is to be found. Now however, as all agree that touch is one thing and smell 
another, and as the rest of the senses are in like manner so situated with regard to each other as to 
exclude intercommunion or mixture, we must surely suppose, since the mind is duly present in each case, 
that it is something else besides the sensitive nature, so that no variation may attach to a thing 
intelligible. 


2. “Who hath known the mind of the Lord ?” the apostle asks; and I ask further, who has understood his 
own mind? Let those tell us who consider the nature of God to be within their comprehension, whether 
they understand themselves—if they know the nature of their own mind. “It is manifold and much 
compounded.” How then can that which is intelligible be composite? or what is the mode of mixture of 
things that differ in kind? Or, “It is simple, and incomposite.” How then is it dispersed into the manifold 
divisions of the senses? how is there diversity in unity? how is unity maintained in diversity? 


3. But I find the solution of these difficulties by recourse to the very utterance of God; for He says, “Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness .” The image is properly an image so long as it fails in none of 
those attributes which we perceive in the archetype; but where it falls from its resemblance to the 
prototype it ceases in that respect to be an image; therefore, since one of the attributes we contemplate in 
the Divine nature is incomprehensibility of essence, it is clearly necessary that in this point the image 
should be able to show its imitation of the archetype. 


4. For if, while the archetype transcends comprehension, the nature of the image were comprehended, the 
contrary character of the attributes we behold in them would prove the defect of the image; but since the 
nature of our mind, which is the likeness of the Creator evades our knowledge, it has an accurate 
resemblance to the superior nature, figuring by its own unknowableness the incomprehensible Nature. 


XII. AN EXAMINATION OF THE QUESTION WHERE THE RULING PRINCIPLE IS TO BE CONSIDERED TO RESIDE; 
WHEREIN ALSO IS A DISCUSSION OF TEARS AND LAUGHTER, AND A PHYSIOLOGICAL SPECULATION AS TO THE 
INTER-RELATION OF MATTER, NATURE, AND MIND 


1. Let there be an end, then, of all the vain and conjectural discussion of those who confine the intelligible 
energy to certain bodily organs; of whom some lay it down that the ruling principle is in the heart, while 
others say that the mind resides in the brain, strengthening such opinions by some plausible 
superticialities. For he who ascribes the principal authority to the heart makes its local position evidence 
of his argument (because it seems that it somehow occupies the middle position in the body ), on the 
ground that the motion of the will is easily distributed from the centre to the whole body, and so proceeds 
to operation; and he makes the troublesome and passionate disposition of man a testimony for his 
argument, because such affections seem to move this part sympathetically. Those, on the other hand, who 
consecrate the brain to reasoning, say that the head has been built by nature as a kind of citadel of the 
whole body, and that in it the mind dwells like a king, with a bodyguard of senses surrounding it like 
messengers and shield-bearers. And these find a sign of their opinion in the fact that the reasoning of 
those who have suffered some injury to the membrane of the brain is abnormally distorted, and that those 
whose heads are heavy with intoxication ignore what is seemly. 


2. Each of those who uphold these views puts forward some reasons of a more physical character on 
behalf of his opinion concerning the ruling principle. One declares that the motion which proceeds from 
the understanding is in some way akin to the nature of fire, because fire and the understanding are alike 
in perpetual motion; and since heat is allowed to have its source in the region of the heart, he says on this 
ground that the motion of mind is compounded with the mobility of heat, and asserts that the heart, in 
which heat is enclosed, is the receptacle of the intelligent nature. The other declares that the cerebral 
membrane (for so they call the tissue that surrounds the brain) is as it were a foundation or root of all the 


all later heresies, which have no consistent quality of kindred knowledge inherent in them—to claim the 
truth as on their side. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


NONE OF THE HERETICS CLAIM SUCCESSION FROM THE APOSTLES. NEW CHURCHES STILL APOSTOLIC, 
BECAUSE THEIR FAITH IS THAT WHICH THE APOSTLES TAUGHT AND HANDED DOWN. THE HERETICS 
CHALLENGED TO SHOW ANY APOSTOLIC CREDENTIALS 


But if there be any (heresies) which are bold enough to plant themselves in the midst of the apostolic age, 
that they may thereby seem to have been handed down by the apostles, because they existed in the time 
of the apostles, we can say: Let them produce the original records of their churches; let them unfold the 
roll of their bishops, running down in due succession from the beginning in such a manner that [that first 
bishop of theirs ] bishop shall be able to show for his ordainer and predecessor some one of the apostles 
or of apostolic men,—a man, moreover, who continued stedfast with the apostles. For this is the manner in 
which the apostolic churches transmit their registers: as the church of Smyrna, which records that 
Polycarp was placed therein by John; as also the church of Rome, which makes Clement to have been 
ordained in like manner by Peter. In exactly the same way the other churches likewise exhibit (their 
several worthies), whom, as having been appointed to their episcopal places by apostles, they regard as 
transmitters of the apostolic seed. Let the heretics contrive something of the same kind. For after their 
blasphemy, what is there that is unlawful for them (to attempt)? But should they even effect the 
contrivance, they will not advance a step. For their very doctrine, after comparison with that of the 
apostles, will declare, by its own diversity and contrariety, that it had for its author neither an apostle nor 
an apostolic man; because, as the apostles would never have taught things which were self-contradictory, 
so the apostolic men would not have inculcated teaching different from the apostles, unless they who 
received their instruction from the apostles went and preached in a contrary manner. To this test, 
therefore will they be submitted for proof by those churches, who, although they derive not their founder 
from apostles or apostolic men (as being of much later date, for they are in fact being founded daily), yet, 
since they agree in the same faith, they are accounted as not less apostolic because they are akin in 
doctrine. Then let all the heresies, when challenged to these two tests by our apostolic church, offer their 
proof of how they deem themselves to be apostolic. But in truth they neither are so, nor are they able to 
prove themselves to be what they are not. Nor are they admitted to peaceful relations and communion by 
such churches as are in any way connected with apostles, inasmuch as they are in no sense themselves 
apostolic because of their diversity as to the mysteries of the faith. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


PRESENT HERESIES (SEEDLINGS OF THE TARES NOTED BY THE SACRED WRITERS) ALREADY CONDEMNED IN 
SCRIPTURE. THIS DESCENT OF LATER HERESY FROM THE EARLIER TRACED IN SEVERAL INSTANCES 


Besides all this, I add a review of the doctrines themselves, which, existing as they did in the days of the 
apostles, were both exposed and denounced by the said apostles. For by this method they will be more 
easily reprobated, when they are detected to have been even then in existence, or at any rate to have 
been seedlings of the (tares) which then were. Paul, in his first epistle to the Corinthians, sets his mark on 
certain who denied and doubted the resurrection. This opinion was the especial property of the 
Sadducees. A part of it, however, is maintained by Marcion and Apelles and Valentinus, and all other 
impugners of the resurrection. Writing also to the Galatians, he inveighs against such men as observed 
and defend circumcision and the (Mosaic) law. Thus runs Hebion’s heresy. Such also as “forbid to marry” 
he reproaches in his instructions to Timothy. Now, this is the teaching of Marcion and his follower Apelles. 
(The apostle) directs a similar blow against those who said that “the resurrection was past already.” Such 
an opinion did the Valentinians assert of themselves. When again he mentions “endless genealogies,” one 
also recognises Valentinus, in whose system a certain AEon, whosoever he be, of a new name, and that not 
one only, generates of his own grace Sense and Truth; and these in like manner produce of themselves 
Word and Life, while these again afterwards beget Man and the Church. From these primary eight ten 
other AEons after them spring, and then the twelve others arise with their wonderful names, to complete 
the mere story of the thirty AEons. The same apostle, when disapproving of those who are “in bondage to 
elements,” points us to some dogma of Hermogenes, who introduces matter as having no beginning, and 
then compares it with God, who has no beginning. By thus making the mother of the elements a goddess, 
he has it in his power “to be in bondage” to a being which he puts on a par with God. John, however, in the 
Apocalypse is charged to chastise those “who eat things sacrificed to idols,” and “who commit 
fornication.” There are even now another sort of Nicolaitans. Theirs is called the Gaian heresy. But in his 
epistle he especially designates those as “Antichrists” who “denied that Christ was come in the flesh,” and 
who refused to think that Jesus was the Son of God. The one dogma Marcion maintained; the other, 
Hebion. The doctrine, however, of Simon’s sorcery, which inculcated the worship of angels, was itself 
actually reckoned amongst idolatries and condemned by the Apostle Peter in Simon’s own person. 


senses, and hereby makes good his own argument, on the ground that the intellectual energy cannot have 
its seat save in that part where the ear, connected with it, comes into concussion with the sounds that fall 
upon it, and the sight (which naturally belongs to the hollow of the place where the eyes are situated) 
makes its internal representation by means of the images that fall upon the pupils, while the qualities of 
scents are discerned in it by being drawn in through the nose, and the sense of taste is tried by the test of 
the cerebral membrane, which sends down from itself, by the veterbrae of the neck, sensitive nerve- 
processes to the isthmoidal passage, and unites them with the muscles there. 


3. I admit it to be true that the intellectual part of the soul is often disturbed by prevalence of passions; 
and that the reason is blunted by some bodily accident so as to hinder its natural operation; and that the 
heart is a sort of source of the fiery element in the body, and is moved in correspondence with the 
impulses of passion; and moreover, in addition to this, I do not reject (as I hear very much the same 
account from those who spend their time on anatomical researches) the statement that the cerebral 
membrane (according to the theory of those who take such a physiological view), enfolding in itself the 
brain, and steeped in the vapours that issue from it, forms a foundation for the senses; yet I do not hold 
this for a proof that the incorporeal nature is bounded by any limits of place. 


4. Certainly we are aware that mental aberrations do not arise from heaviness of head alone, but skilled 
physicians declare that our intellect is also weakened by the membranes that underlie the sides being 
affected by disease, when they call the disease frenzy, since the name given to those membranes is 
phrenes. And the sensation resulting from sorrow is mistakenly supposed to arise at the heart; for while it 
is not the heart, but the entrance of the belly that is pained, people ignorantly refer the affection to the 
heart. Those, however, who have carefully studied the affections in question give some such account as 
follows:—by a compression and closing of the pores, which naturally takes place over the whole body in a 
condition of grief, everything that meets a hindrance in its passage is driven to the cavities in the interior 
of the body, and hence also (as the respiratory organs too are pressed by what surrounds them), the 
drawing of breath often becomes more violent under the influence of nature endeavouring to widen what 
has been contracted, so as to open out the compressed passages; and such breathing we consider a 
symptom of grief and call it a groan or a shriek. That, moreover, which appears to oppress the region of 
the heart is a painful affection, not of the heart, but of the entrance of the stomach, and occurs from the 
same cause (I mean, that of the compression of the pores), as the vessel that contains the bile, 
contracting, pours that bitter and pungent juice upon the entrance of the stomach; and a proof of this is 
that the complexion of those in grief becomes sallow and jaundiced, as the bile pours its own juice into the 
veins by reason of excessive pressure. 


5. Furthermore, the opposite affection, that, I mean, of mirth and laughter, contributes to establish the 
argument; for the pores of the body, in the case of those who are dissolved in mirth by hearing something 
pleasant, are also somehow dissolved and relaxed. Just as in the former case the slight and insensible 
exhalations of the pores are checked by grief, and, as they compress the internal arrangement of the 
higher viscera, drive up towards the head and the cerebral membrane the humid vapour which, being 
retained in excess by the cavities of the brain, is driven out by the pores at its base , while the closing of 
the eyelids expels the moisture in the form of drops (and the drop is called a tear), so I would have you 
think that when the pores, as a result of the contrary condition, are unusually widened, some air is drawn 
in through them into the interior, and thence again expelled by nature through the passage of the mouth, 
while all the viscera (and especially, as they say, the liver) join in expelling this air by a certain agitation 
and throbbing motion; whence it comes that nature, contriving to give facility for the exit of the air, 
widens the passage of the mouth, extending the cheeks on either side round about the breath; and the 
result is called laughter. 


6. We must not, then, on this account ascribe the ruling principle any more to the liver than we must 
think, because of the heated state of the blood about the heart in wrathful dispositions, that the seat of 
the mind is in the heart; but we must refer these matters to the character of our bodily organization, and 
consider that the mind is equally in contact with each of the parts according to a kind of combination 
which is indescribable. 


7. Even if any should allege to us on this point the Scripture which claims the ruling principle for the 
heart, we shall not receive the statement without examination; for he who makes mention of the heart 
speaks also of the reins, when he says, “God trieth the hearts and reins” ; so that they must either confine 
the intellectual principle to the two combined or to neither. 


8. And although I am aware that the intellectual energies are blunted, or even made altogether ineffective 
in a certain condition of the body, I do not hold this a sufficient evidence for limiting the faculty of the 
mind by any particular place, so that it should be forced out of its proper amount of free space by any 
inflammations that may arise in the neighbouring parts of the body (for such an opinion is a corporeal 
one, that when the receptacle is already occupied by something placed in it, nothing else can find place 
there); for the intelligible nature neither dwells in the empty spaces of bodies, nor is extruded by 
encroachments of the flesh; but since the whole body is made like some musical instrument, just as it 
often happens in the case of those who know how to play, but are unable, because the unfitness of the 
instrument does not admit of their art, to show their skill (for that which is destroyed by time, or broken 


by a fall, or rendered useless by rust or decay, is mute and inefficient, even if it be breathed upon by one 
who may be an excellent artist in flute-playing); so too the mind, passing over the whole instrument, and 
touching each of the parts in a mode corresponding to its intellectual activities, according to its nature, 
produces its proper effect on those parts which are in a natural condition, but remains inoperative and 
ineffective upon those which are unable to admit the movement of its art; for the mind is somehow 
naturally adapted to be in close relation with that which is in a natural condition, but to be alien from that 
which is removed from nature. 


9. And here, I think there is a view of the matter more close to nature, by which we may learn something 
of the more refined doctrines. For since the most beautiful and supreme good of all is the Divinity Itself, to 
which incline all things that have a tendency towards what is beautiful and good , we therefore say that 
the mind, as being in the image of the most beautiful, itself also remains in beauty and goodness so long 
as it partakes as far as is possible in its likeness to the archetype; but if it were at all to depart from this it 
is deprived of that beauty in which it was. And as we said that the mind was adorned by the likeness of the 
archetypal beauty, being formed as though it were a mirror to receive the figure of that which it 
expresses, we consider that the nature which is governed by it is attached to the mind in the same 
relation, and that it too is adorned by the beauty that the mind gives, being, so to say, a mirror of the 
mirror; and that by it is swayed and sustained the material element of that existence in which the nature 
is contemplated. 


10. Thus so long as one keeps in touch with the other, the communication of the true beauty extends 
proportionally through the whole series, beautifying by the superior nature that which comes next to it; 
but when there is any interruption of this beneficent connection, or when, on the contrary, the superior 
comes to follow the inferior, then is displayed the misshapen character of matter, when it is isolated from 
nature (for in itself matter is a thing without form or structure), and by its shapelessness is also destroyed 
that beauty of nature with which it is adorned through the mind; and so the transmission of the ugliness of 
matter reaches through the nature to the mind itself, so that the image of God is no longer seen in the 
figure expressed by that which was moulded according to it; for the mind, setting the idea of good like a 
mirror behind the back, turns off the incident rays of the effulgence of the good, and it receives into itself 
the impress of the shapelessness of matter. 


11. And in this way is brought about the genesis of evil, arising through the withdrawal of that which is 
beautiful and good. Now all is beautiful and good that is closely related to the First Good; but that which 
departs from its relation and likeness to this is certainly devoid of beauty and goodness. If, then, 
according to the statement we have been considering, that which is truly good is one, and the mind itself 
also has its power of being beautiful and good, in so far as it is in the image of the good and beautiful, and 
the nature, which is sustained by the mind, has the like power, in so far as it is an image of the image, it is 
hereby shown that our material part holds together, and is upheld when it is controlled by nature; and on 
the other hand is dissolved and disorganized when it is separated from that which upholds and sustains it, 
and is dissevered from its conjunction with beauty and goodness. 


12. Now such a condition as this does not arise except when there takes place an overturning of nature to 
the opposite state, in which the desire has no inclination for beauty and goodness, but for that which is in 
need of the adorning element; for it must needs be that that which is made like to matter, destitute as 
matter is of form of its own, should be assimilated to it in respect of the absence alike of form and of 
beauty. 


13. We have, however, discussed these points in passing, as following on our argument, since they were 
introduced by our speculation on the point before us; for the subject of enquiry was, whether the 
intellectual faculty has its seat in any of the parts of us, or extends equally over them all; for as for those 
who shut up the mind locally in parts of the body, and who advance for the establishment of this opinion of 
theirs the fact that the reason has not free course in the case of those whose cerebral membranes are in 
an unnatural condition, our argument showed that in respect of every part of the compound nature of 
man, whereby every man has some natural operation, the power of the soul remains equally ineffective if 
the part does not continue in its natural condition. And thus there came into our argument, following out 
this line of thought, the view we have just stated, by which we learn that in the compound nature of man 
the mind is governed by God, and that by it is governed our material life, provided the latter remains in its 
natural state, but if it is perverted from nature it is alienated also from that operation which is carried on 
by the mind. 


14. Let us return however once more to the point from which we started—that in those who are not 
perverted from their natural condition by some affection, the mind exercises its own power, and is 
established firmly in those who are in sound health, but on the contrary is powerless in those who do not 
admit its operation; for we may confirm our opinion on these matters by yet other arguments: and if it is 
not tedious for those to hear who are already wearied with our discourse, we shall discuss these matters 
also, so far as we are able, in a few words. 


XIII. A RATIONALE OF SLEEP OF YAWNING, AND OF DREAMS 


1. This life of our bodies, material and subject to flux, always advancing by way of motion, finds the power 
of its being in this, that it never rests from its motion: and as some river, flowing on by its own impulse, 
keeps the channel in which it runs well filled, yet is not seen in the same water always at the same place, 
but part of it glides away while part comes flowing on, so, too, the material element of our life here suffers 
change in the continuity of its succession of opposites by way of motion and flux, so that it never can 
desist from change, but in its inability to rest keeps up unceasingly its motion alternating by like ways : 
and if it should ever cease moving it will assuredly have cessation also of its being. 


2. For instance, emptying succeeds fulness, and on the other hand after emptiness comes in turn a 
process of filling: sleep relaxes the strain of waking, and, again, awakening braces up what had become 
slack: and neither of these abides continually, but both give way, each at the other’s coming; nature thus 
by their interchange so renewing herself as, while partaking of each in turn, to pass from the one to the 
other without break. For that the living creature should always be exerting itself in its operations 
produces a certain rupture and severance of the overstrained part; and continual quiescence of the body 
brings about a certain dissolution and laxity in its frame: but to be in touch with each of these at the 
proper times in a moderate degree is a staying-power of nature, which, by continual transference to the 
opposed states, gives herself in each of them rest from the other. Thus she finds the body on the strain 
through wakefulness, and devises relaxation for the strain by means of sleep, giving the perceptive 
faculties rest for the time from their operations, loosing them like horses from the chariots after the race. 


3. Further, rest at proper times is necessary for the framework of the body, that the nutriment may be 
diffused over the whole body through the passages which it contains, without any strain to hinder its 
progress. For just as certain misty vapours are drawn up from the recesses of the earth when it is soaked 
with rain, whenever the sun heats it with rays of any considerable warmth, so a similar result happens in 
the earth that is in us, when the nutriment within is heated up by natural warmth; and the vapours, being 
naturally of upward tendency and airy nature, and aspiring to that which is above them, come to be in the 
region of the head like smoke penetrating the joints of a wall: then they are dispersed thence by 
exhalation to the passages of the organs of sense, and by them the senses are of course rendered inactive, 
giving way to the transit of these vapours. For the eyes are pressed upon by the eyelids when some leaden 
instrument , as it were (I mean such a weight as that I have spoken of), lets down the eyelid upon the 
eyes; and the hearing, being dulled by these same vapours, as though a door were placed upon the 
acoustic organs, rests from its natural operation: and such a condition is sleep, when the sense is at rest 
in the body, and altogether ceases from the operation of its natural motion, so that the digestive processes 
of nutriment may have free course for transmission by the vapours through each of the passages. 


4. And for this reason, if the apparatus of the organs of sense should be closed and sleep hindered by 
some occupation, the nervous system, becoming filled with the vapours, is naturally and spontaneously 
extended so that the part which has had its density increased by the vapours is rarefied by the process of 
extension, just as those do who squeeze the water out of clothes by vehement wringing: and, seeing that 
the parts about the pharynx are somewhat circular, and nervous tissue abounds there, whenever there is 
need for the expulsion from that part of the density of the vapours—since it is impossible that the part 
which is circular in shape should be separated directly, but only by being distended in the outline of its 
circumference—for this reason, by checking the breath in a yawn the chin is moved downwards so as to 
leave a hollow to the uvula, and all the interior parts being arranged in the figure of a circle, that smoky 
denseness which had been detained in the neighbouring parts is emitted together with the exit of the 
breath. And often the like may happen even after sleep when any portion of those vapours remains in the 
region spoken of undigested and unexhaled. 


5. Hence the mind of man clearly proves its claim to connection with his nature, itself also co-operating 
and moving with the nature in its sound and waking state, but remaining unmoved when it is abandoned 
to sleep, unless any one supposes that the imagery of dreams is a motion of the mind exercised in sleep. 
We for our part say that it is only the conscious and sound action of the intellect which we ought to refer 
to mind; and as to the fantastic nonsense which occurs to us in sleep, we suppose that some appearances 
of the operations of the mind are accidentally moulded in the less rational part of the soul; for the soul, 
being by sleep dissociated from the senses, is also of necessity outside the range of the operations of the 
mind; for it is through the senses that the union of mind with man takes place; therefore when the senses 
are at rest, the intellect also must needs be inactive; and an evidence of this is the fact that the dreamer 
often seems to be in absurd and impossible situations, which would not happen if the soul were then 
guided by reason and intellect. 


6. It seems to me, however, that when the soul is at rest so far as concerns its more excellent faculties (so 
far, I mean, as concerns the operations of mind and sense), the nutritive part of it alone is operative 
during sleep, and that some shadows and echoes of those things which happen in our waking moments— 
of the operations both of sense and of intellect—which are impressed upon it by that part of the soul 
which is capable of memory, that these, I say, are pictured as chance will have it, some echo of memory 
still lingering in this division of the soul. 


7. With these, then, the man is beguiled, not led to acquaintance with the things that present themselves 
by any train of thought, but wandering among confused and inconsequent delusions. But just as in his 


bodily operations, while each of the parts individually acts in some way according to the power which 
naturally resides in it, there arises also in the limb that is at rest a state sympathetic with that which is in 
motion, similarly in the case of the soul, even if one part is at rest and another in motion, the whole is 
affected in sympathy with the part; for it is not possible that the natural unity should be in any way 
severed, though one of the faculties included in it is in turn supreme in virtue of its active operation. But 
as, when men are awake and busy, the mind is supreme, and sense ministers to it, yet the faculty which 
regulates the body is not dissociated from them (for the mind furnishes the food for its wants, the sense 
receives what is furnished, and the nutritive faculty of the body appropriates to itself that which is given 
to it), so in sleep the supremacy of these faculties is in some way reversed in us, and while the less 
rational becomes supreme, the operation of the other ceases indeed, yet is not absolutely extinguished; 
but while the nutritive faculty is then busied with digestion during sleep, and keeps all our nature 
occupied with itself, the faculty of sense is neither entirely severed from it (for that cannot be separated 
which has once been naturally joined), nor yet can its activity revive, as it is hindered by the inaction 
during sleep of the organs of sense; and by the same reasoning (the mind also being united to the 
sensitive part of the soul) it would follow that we should say that the mind moves with the latter when it is 
in motion, and rests with it when it is quiescent. 


8. As naturally happens with fire when it is heaped over with chaff, and no breath fans the flame—it 
neither consumes what lies beside it, nor is entirely quenched, but instead of flame it rises to the air 
through the chaff in the form of smoke; yet if it should obtain any breath of air, it turns the smoke to flame 
—in the same way the mind when hidden by the inaction of the senses in sleep is neither able to shine out 
through them, nor yet is quite extinguished, but has, so to say, a smouldering activity, operating to a 
certain extent, but unable to operate farther. 


9. Again, as a musician, when he touches with the plectrum the slackened strings of a lyre, brings out no 
orderly melody (for that which is not stretched will not sound), but his hand frequently moves skilfully, 
bringing the plectrum to the position of the notes so far as place is concerned, yet there is no sound, 
except that he produces by the vibration of the strings a sort of uncertain and indistinct hum; so in sleep 
the mechanism of the senses being relaxed, the artist is either quite inactive, if the instrument is 
completely relaxed by satiety or heaviness; or will act slackly and faintly, if the instrument of the senses 
does not fully admit of the exercise of its art. 


10. For this cause memory is confused, and foreknowledge, though rendered doubtful by uncertain veils, 
is imaged in shadows of our waking pursuits, and often indicates to us something of what is going to 
happen: for by its subtlety of nature the mind has some advantage, in ability to behold things, over mere 
corporeal grossness; yet it cannot make its meaning clear by direct methods, so that the information of 
the matter in hand should be plain and evident, but its declaration of the future is ambiguous and 
doubtful,—what those who interpret such things call an “enigma.” 


11. So the butler presses the cluster for Pharaoh’s cup: so the baker seemed to carry his baskets; each 
supposing himself in sleep to be engaged in those services with which he was busied when awake: for the 
images of their customary occupations imprinted on the prescient element of their soul, gave them for a 
time the power of foretelling, by this sort of prophecy on the part of the mind, what should come to pass. 


12. But if Daniel and Joseph and others like them were instructed by Divine power, without any confusion 
of perception, in the knowledge of things to come, this is nothing to the present statement; for no one 
would ascribe this to the power of dreams, since he will be constrained as a consequence to suppose that 
those Divine appearances also which took place in wakefulness were not a miraculous vision but a result 
of nature brought about spontaneously. As then, while all men are guided by their own minds, there are 
some few who are deemed worthy of evident Divine communication; so, while the imagination of sleep 
naturally occurs in a like and equivalent manner for all, some, not all, share by means of their dreams in 
some more Divine manifestation: but to all the rest even if a foreknowledge of anything does occur as a 
result of dreams, it occurs in the way we have spoken of. 


13. And again, if the Egyptian and the Assyrian king were guided by God to the knowledge of the future, 
the dispensation wrought by their means is a different thing: for it was necessary that the hidden wisdom 
of the holy men should be made known, that each of them might not pass his life without profit to the 
state. For how could Daniel have been known for what he was, if the soothsayers and magicians had not 
been unequal to the task of discovering the dream? And how could Egypt have been preserved while 
Joseph was shut up in prison, if his interpretation of the dream had not brought him to notice? Thus we 
must reckon these cases as exceptional, and not class them with common dreams. 


14. But this ordinary seeing of dreams is common to all men, and arises in our fancies in different modes 
and forms: for either there remain, as we have said, in the reminiscent part of the soul, the echoes of daily 
occupations; or, as often happens, the constitution of dreams is framed with regard to such and such a 
condition of the body: for thus the thirsty man seems to be among springs, the man who is in need of food 
to be at a feast, and the young man in the heat of youthful vigour is beset by fancies corresponding to his 
passion. 


15. I also knew another cause of the fancies of sleep, when attending one of my relations attacked by 


frenzy; who being annoyed by food being given him in too great quantity for his strength, kept crying out 
and finding fault with those who were about him for filling intestines with dung and putting them upon 
him: and when his body was rapidly tending to perspire he blamed those who were with him for having 
water ready to wet him with as he lay: and he did not cease calling out till the result showed the meaning 
of these complaints: for all at once a copious sweat broke out over his body, and a relaxation of the bowels 
explained the weight in the intestines. The same condition then which, while his sober judgment was 
dulled by disease, his nature underwent, being sympathetically affected by the condition of the body—not 
being without perception of what was amiss, but being unable clearly to express its pain, by reason of the 
distraction resulting from the disease—this, probably, if the intelligent principle of the soul were lulled to 
rest, not from infirmity but by natural sleep, might appear as a dream to one similarly situated, the 
breaking out of perspiration being expressed by water, and the pain occasioned by the food, by the weight 
of intestines. 


16. This view also is taken by those skilled in medicine, that according to the differences of complaints the 
visions of dreams appear differently to the patients: that the visions of those of weak stomach are of one 
kind, those of persons suffering from injury to the cerebral membrane of another, those of persons in 
fevers of yet another; that those of patients suffering from bilious and from phlegmatic affections are 
diverse, and those again of plethoric patients, and of patients in wasting disease, are different; whence we 
may see that the nutritive and vegetative faculty of the soul has in it by commixture some seed of the 
intelligent element, which is in some sense brought into likeness to the particular state of the body, being 
adapted in its fancies according to the complaint which has seized upon it. 


17. Moreover, most men’s dreams are conformed to the state of their character: the brave man’s fancies 
are of one kind, the coward’s of another; the wanton man’s dreams of one kind, the continent man’s of 
another; the liberal man and the avaricious man are subject to different fancies; while these fancies are 
nowhere framed by the intellect, but by the less rational disposition of the soul, which forms even in 
dreams the semblances of those things to which each is accustomed by the practice of his waking hours. 


XIV. THAT THE MIND IS NOT IN A PART OF THE BODY; WHEREIN ALSO IS A DISTINCTION OF THE MOVEMENTS OF 
THE BODY AND OF THE SOUL 


1. But we have wandered far from our subject, for the purpose of our argument was to show that the mind 
is not restricted to any part of the body, but is equally in touch with the whole, producing its motion 
according to the nature of the part which is under its influence. There are cases, however, in which the 
mind even follows the bodily impulses, and becomes, as it were, their servant; for often the bodily nature 
takes the lead by introducing either the sense of that which gives pain or the desire for that which gives 
pleasure, so that it may be said to furnish the first beginnings, by producing in us the desire for food, or, 
generally, the impulse towards some pleasant thing; while the mind, receiving such an impulse, furnishes 
the body by its own intelligence with the proper means towards the desired object. Such a condition, 
indeed, does not occur in all, save in those of a somewhat slavish disposition, who bring the reason into 
bondage to the impulses of their nature and pay servile homage to the pleasures of sense by allowing 
them the alliance of their mind; but in the case of more perfect men this does not happen; for the mind 
takes the lead, and chooses the expedient course by reason and not by passion, while their nature follows 
in the tracks of its leader. 


2. But since our argument discovered in our vital faculty three different varieties—one which receives 
nourishment without perception, another which at once receives nourishment and is capable of 
perception, but is without the reasoning activity, and a third rational, perfect, and co-extensive with the 
whole faculty—so that among these varieties the advantage belongs to the intellectual,—let no one 
suppose on this account that in the compound nature of man there are three souls welded together, 
contemplated each in its own limits, so that one should think man’s nature to be a sort of conglomeration 
of several souls. The true and perfect soul is naturally one, the intellectual and immaterial, which mingles 
with our material nature by the agency of the senses; but all that is of material nature, being subject to 
mutation and alteration, will, if it should partake of the animating power, move by way of growth: if, on 
the contrary, it should fall away from the vital energy, it will reduce its motion to destruction. 


3. Thus, neither is there perception without material substance, nor does the act of perception take place 
without the intellectual faculty. 


XV. THAT THE SOUL PROPER, IN FACT AND NAME, IS THE RATIONAL SOUL, WHILE THE OTHERS ARE CALLED SO 
EQUIVOCALLY; WHEREIN ALSO IS THIS STATEMENT, THAT THE POWER OF THE MIND EXTENDS THROUGHOUT 
THE WHOLE BODY IN FITTING CONTACT WITH EVERY PART 


1. Now, if some things in creation possess the nutritive faculty, and others again are regulated by the 
perceptive faculty, while the former have no share of perception nor the latter of the intellectual nature, 
and if for this reason any one is inclined to the opinion of a plurality of souls, such a man will be positing a 
variety of souls in a way not in accordance with their distinguishing definition. For everything which we 
conceive among existing things, if it be perfectly that which it is, is also properly called by the name it 
bears: but of that which is not every respect what it is called, the appellation also is vain. For instance:—if 


one were to show us true bread, we say that he properly applies the name to the subject: but if one were 
to show us instead that which had been made of stone to resemble the natural bread, which had the same 
shape, and equal size, and similarity of colour, so as in most points to be the same with its prototype, but 
which yet lacks the power of being food, on this account we say that the stone receives the name of 
“bread,” not properly, but by a misnomer, and all things which fall under the same description, which are 
not absolutely what they are called, have their name from a misuse of terms. 


2. Thus, as the soul finds its perfection in that which is intellectual and rational, everything that is not so 
may indeed share the name of “soul,” but is not really soul, but a certain vital energy associated with the 
appellation of “soul .” And for this reason also He Who gave laws on every matter, gave the animal nature 
likewise, as not far removed from this vegetative life , for the use of man, to be for those who partake of it 
instead of herbs:—for He says, “Ye shall eat all kinds of flesh even as the green herb ;” for the perceptive 
energy seems to have but a slight advantage over that which is nourished and grows without it. Let this 
teach carnal men not to bind their intellect closely to the phenomena of sense, but rather to busy 
themselves with their spiritual advantages, as the true soul is found in these, while sense has equal power 
also among the brute creation. 


3. The course of our argument, however, has diverged to another point: for the subject of our speculation 
was not the fact that the energy of mind is of more dignity among the attributes we conceive in man than 
the material element of his being, but the fact that the mind is not confined to any one part of us, but is 
equally in all and through all, neither surrounding anything without, nor being enclosed within anything: 
for these phrases are properly applied to casks or other bodies that are placed one inside the other; but 
the union of the mental with the bodily presents a connection unspeakable and inconceivable,—not being 
within it (for the incorporeal is not enclosed in a body), nor yet surrounding it without (for that which is 
incorporeal does not include anything), but the mind approaching our nature in some inexplicable and 
incomprehensible way, and coming into contact with it, is to be regarded as both in it and around it, 
neither implanted in it nor enfolded with it, but in a way which we cannot speak or think, except so far as 
this, that while the nature prospers according to its own order, the mind is also operative; but if any 
misfortune befalls the former, the movement of the intellect halts correspondingly. 


XVI. A CONTEMPLATION OF THE DIVINE UTTERANCE WHICH SAID—”LET US MAKE MAN AFTER OUR IMAGE AND 
LIKENESS”; WHEREIN IS EXAMINED WHAT IS THE DEFINITION OF THE IMAGE, AND HOW THE PASSIBLE AND 
MORTAL IS LIKE TO THE BLESSED AND IMPASSIBLE, AND HOW IN THE IMAGE THERE ARE MALE AND FEMALE, 
SEEING THESE ARE NOT IN THE PROTOTYPE 


1. Let us now resume our consideration of the Divine word, “Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness .” How mean and how unworthy of the majesty of man are the fancies of some heathen writers, 
who magnify humanity, as they supposed, by their comparison of it to this world! for they say that man is a 
little world, composed of the same elements with the universe. Those who bestow on human nature such 
praise as this by a high-sounding name, forget that they are dignifying man with the attributes of the gnat 
and the mouse: for they too are composed of these four elements,—because assuredly about the animated 
nature of every existing thing we behold a part, greater or less, of those elements without which it is not 
natural that any sensitive being should exist. What great thing is there, then, in man’s being accounted a 
representation and likeness of the world,—of the heaven that passes away, of the earth that changes, of all 
things that they contain, which pass away with the departure of that which compasses them round? 


2. In what then does the greatness of man consist, according to the doctrine of the Church? Not in his 
likeness to the created world, but in his being in the image of the nature of the Creator. 


3. What therefore, you will perhaps say, is the definition of the image? How is the incorporeal likened to 
body? how is the temporal like the eternal? that which is mutable by change like to the immutable? that 
which is subject to passion and corruption to the impassible and incorruptible? that which constantly 
dwells with evil, and grows up with it, to that which is absolutely free from evil? there is a great difference 
between that which is conceived in the archetype, and a thing which has been made in its image: for the 
image is properly so called if it keeps its resemblance to the prototype; but if the imitation be perverted 
from its subject, the thing is something else, and no longer an image of the subject. 


4. How then is man, this mortal, passible, shortlived being, the image of that nature which is immortal, 
pure, and everlasting? The true answer to this question, indeed, perhaps only the very Truth knows: but 
this is what we, tracing out the truth so far as we are capable by conjectures and inferences, apprehend 
concerning the matter. Neither does the word of God lie when it says that man was made in the image of 
God, nor is the pitiable suffering of man’s nature like to the blessedness of the impassible Life: for if any 
one were to compare our nature with God, one of two things must needs be allowed in order that the 
definition of the likeness may be apprehended in both cases in the same terms,—either that the Deity is 
passible, or that humanity is impassible: but if neither the Deity is passible nor our nature free from 
passion, what other account remains whereby we may say that the word of God speaks truly, which says 
that man was made in the image of God? 


5. We must, then, take up once more the Holy Scripture itself, if we may perhaps find some guidance in 
the question by means of what is written. After saying, “Let us make man in our image,” and for what 


purposes it was said “Let us make him,” it adds this saying:—”and God created man; in the image of God 
created He him; male and female created He them .” We have already said in what precedes, that this 
saying was uttered for the destruction of heretical impiety, in order that being instructed that the Only- 
begotten God made man in the image of God, we should in no wise distinguish the Godhead of the Father 
and the Son, since Holy Scripture gives to each equally the name of God,—to Him Who made man, and to 
Him in Whose image he was made. 


6. However, let us pass by our argument upon this point: let us turn our inquiry to the question before us, 
—how it is that while the Deity is in bliss, and humanity is in misery, the latter is yet in Scripture called 
“like” the former? 


7. We must, then, examine the words carefully: for we find, if we do so, that that which was made “in the 
image” is one thing, and that which is now manifested in wretchedness is another. “God created man,” it 
says; “in the image of God created He him .” There is an end of the creation of that which was made “in 
the image”: then it makes a resumption of the account of creation, and says, “male and female created He 
them.” I presume that every one knows that this is a departure from the Prototype: for “in Christ Jesus,” 
as the apostle says, “there is neither male nor female .” Yet the phrase declares that man is thus divided. 


8. Thus the creation of our nature is in a sense twofold: one made like to God, one divided according to 
this distinction: for something like this the passage darkly conveys by its arrangement, where it first says, 
“God created man, in the image of God created He him ,” and then, adding to what has been said, “male 
and female created He them ,”—a thing which is alien from our conceptions of God. 


9. I think that by these words Holy Scripture conveys to us a great and lofty doctrine; and the doctrine is 
this. While two natures—the Divine and incorporeal nature, and the irrational life of brutes—are 
separated from each other as extremes, human nature is the mean between them: for in the compound 
nature of man we may behold a part of each of the natures I have mentioned,—of the Divine, the rational 
and intelligent element, which does not admit the distinction of male and female; of the irrational, our 
bodily form and structure, divided into male and female: for each of these elements is certainly to be 
found in all that partakes of human life. That the intellectual element, however, precedes the other, we 
learn as from one who gives in order an account of the making of man; and we learn also that his 
community and kindred with the irrational is for man a provision for reproduction. For he says first that 
“God created man in the image of God” (showing by these words, as the Apostle says, that in such a being 
there is no male or female): then he adds the peculiar attributes of human nature, “male and female 
created He them .” 


10. What, then, do we learn from this? Let no one, I pray, be indignant if I bring from far an argument to 
bear upon the present subject. God is in His own nature all that which our mind can conceive of good;— 
rather, transcending all good that we can conceive or comprehend. He creates man for no other reason 
than that He is good; and being such, and having this as His reason for entering upon the creation of our 
nature, He would not exhibit the power of His goodness in an imperfect form, giving our nature some one 
of the things at His disposal, and grudging it a share in another: but the perfect form of goodness is here 
to be seen by His both bringing man into being from nothing, and fully supplying him with all good gifts: 
but since the list of individual good gifts is a long one, it is out of the question to apprehend it numerically. 
The language of Scripture therefore expresses it concisely by a comprehensive phrase, in saying that man 
was made “in the image of God”: for this is the same as to say that He made human nature participant in 
all good; for if the Deity is the fulness of good, and this is His image, then the image finds its resemblance 
to the Archetype in being filled with all good. 


11. Thus there is in us the principle of all excellence, all virtue and wisdom, and every higher thing that 
we conceive: but pre-eminent among all is the fact that we are free from necessity, and not in bondage to 
any natural power, but have decision in our own power as we please; for virtue is a voluntary thing, 
subject to no dominion: that which is the result of compulsion and force cannot be virtue. 


12. Now as the image bears in all points the semblance of the archetypal excellence, if it had not a 
difference in some respect, being absolutely without divergence it would no longer be a likeness, but will 
in that case manifestly be absolutely identical with the Prototype. What difference then do we discern 
between the Divine and that which has been made like to the Divine? We find it in the fact that the former 
is uncreate, while the latter has its being from creation: and this distinction of property brings with it a 
train of other properties; for it is very certainly acknowledged that the uncreated nature is also 
immutable, and always remains the same, while the created nature cannot exist without change; for its 
very passage from nonexistence to existence is a certain motion and change of the non-existent 
transmuted by the Divine purpose into being. 


13. As the Gospel calls the stamp upon the coin “the image of Caesar ,” whereby we learn that in that 
which was fashioned to resemble Caesar there was resemblance as to outward look, but difference as to 
material, so also in the present saying, when we consider the attributes contemplated both in the Divine 
and human nature, in which the likeness consists, to be in the place of the features, we find in what 
underlies them the difference which we behold in the uncreated and in the created nature. 


14. Now as the former always remains the same, while that which came into being by creation had the 
beginning of its existence from change, and has a kindred connection with the like mutation, for this 
reason He Who, as the prophetical writing says, “knoweth all things before they be ,” following out, or 
rather perceiving beforehand by His power of foreknowledge what, in a state of independence and 
freedom, is the tendency of the motion of man’s will,—as He saw, I say, what would be, He devised for His 
image the distinction of male and female, which has no reference to the Divine Archetype, but, as we have 
said, is an approximation to the less rational nature. 


15. The cause, indeed, of this device, only those can know who were eye-witnesses of the truth and 
ministers of the Word; but we, imagining the truth, as far as we can, by means of conjectures and 
similitudes, do not set forth that which occurs to our mind authoritatively, but will place it in the form ofa 
theoretical speculation before our kindly hearers. 


16. What is it then which we understand concerning these matters? In saying that “God created man” the 
text indicates, by the indefinite character of the term, all mankind; for was not Adam here named together 
with the creation, as the history tells us in what follows ? yet the name given to the man created is not the 
particular, but the general name: thus we are led by the employment of the general name of our nature to 
some such view as this—that in the Divine foreknowledge and power all humanity is included in the first 
creation; for it is fitting for God not to regard any of the things made by Him as indeterminate, but that 
each existing thing should have some limit and measure prescribed by the wisdom of its Maker. 


17. Now just as any particular man is limited by his bodily dimensions, and the peculiar size which is 
conjoined with the superficies of his body is the measure of his separate existence, so I think that the 
entire plenitude of humanity was included by the God of all, by His power of foreknowledge, as it were in 
one body, and that this is what the text teaches us which says, “God created man, in the image of God 
created He him.” For the image is not in part of our nature, nor is the grace in any one of the things found 
in that nature, but this power extends equally to all the race: and a sign of this is that mind is implanted 
alike in all: for all have the power of understanding and deliberating, and of all else whereby the Divine 
nature finds its image in that which was made according to it: the man that was manifested at the first 
creation of the world, and he that shall be after the consummation of all, are alike: they equally bear in 
themselves the Divine image . 


18. For this reason the whole race was spoken of as one man, namely, that to God’s power nothing is 
either past or future, but even that which we expect is comprehended, equally with what is at present 
existing, by the all-sustaining energy. Our whole nature, then, extending from the first to the last, is, so to 
say, one image of Him Who is; but the distinction of kind in male and female was added to His work last, 
as I suppose, for the reason which follows . 


XVII. WHAT WE MUST ANSWER TO THOSE WHO RAISE THE QUESTION—’”IF PROCREATION IS AFTER SIN, HOW 
WOULD SOULS HAVE COME INTO BEING IF THE FIRST OF MANKIND HAD REMAINED SINLESS ?” 


1. It is better for us however, perhaps, rather to inquire, before investigating this point, the solution of the 
question put forward by our adversaries; for they say that before the sin there is no account of birth, or of 
travail, or of the desire that tends to procreation, but when they were banished from Paradise after their 
sin, and the woman was condemned by the sentence of travail, Adam thus entered with his consort upon 
the intercourse of married life, and then took place the beginning of procreation. If, then, marriage did 
not exist in Paradise, nor travail, nor birth, they say that it follows as a necessary conclusion that human 
souls would not have existed in plurality had not the grace of immortality fallen away to mortality, and 
marriage preserved our race by means of descendants, introducing the offspring of the departing to take 
their place, so that in a certain way the sin that entered into the world was profitable for the life of man: 
for the human race would have remained in the pair of the first-formed, had not the fear of death impelled 
their nature to provide succession. 


2. Now here again the true answer, whatever it may be, can be clear to those only who, like Paul, have 
been instructed in the mysteries of Paradise; but our answer is as follows. When the Sadducees once 
argued against the doctrine of the resurrection, and brought forward, to establish their own opinion, that 
woman of many marriages, who had been wife to seven brethren, and thereupon inquired whose wife she 
will be after the resurrection, our Lord answered their argument so as not only to instruct the Sadducees, 
but also to reveal to all that come after them the mystery of the resurrection-life: “for in the resurrection,” 
He says, “they neither marry, nor are given in marriage; neither can they die any more, for they are equal 
to the angels, and are the children of God, being the children of the resurrection .” Now the resurrection 
promises us nothing else than the restoration of the fallen to their ancient state; for the grace we look for 
is a certain return to the first life, bringing back again to Paradise him who was cast out from it. If then 
the life of those restored is closely related to that of the angels, it is clear that the life before the 
transgression was a kind of angelic life, and hence also our return to the ancient condition of our life is 
compared to the angels. Yet while, as has been said, there is no marriage among them, the armies of the 
angels are in countless myriads; for so Daniel declared in his visions: so, in the same way, if there had not 
come upon us as the result of sin a change for the worse, and removal from equality with the angels, 
neither should we have needed marriage that we might multiply; but whatever the mode of increase in the 


angelic nature is (unspeakable and inconceivable by human conjectures, except that it assuredly exists), it 
would have operated also in the case of men, who were “made a little lower than the angels ,” to increase 
mankind to the measure determined by its Maker. 


3. But if any one finds a difficulty in an inquiry as to the manner of the generation of souls, had man not 
needed the assistance of marriage, we shall ask him in turn, what is the mode of the angelic existence, 
how they exist in countless myriads, being one essence, and at the same time numerically many; for we 
shall be giving a fit answer to one who raises the question how man would have been without marriage, if 
we Say, “as the angels are without marriage;” for the fact that man was in a like condition with them 
before the transgression is shown by the restoration to that state. 


4. Now that we have thus cleared up these matters, let us return to our former point,—how it was that 
after the making of His image God contrived for His work the distinction of male and female. I say that the 
preliminary speculation we have completed is of service for determining this question; for He Who 
brought all things into being and fashioned Man as a whole by His own will to the Divine image, did not 
wait to see the number of souls made up to its proper fulness by the gradual additions of those coming 
after; but while looking upon the nature of man in its entirety and fulness by the exercise of His 
foreknowledge, and bestowing upon it a lot exalted and equal to the angels, since He saw beforehand by 
His all-seeing power the failure of their will to keep a direct course to what is good, and its consequent 
declension from the angelic life, in order that the multitude of human souls might not be cut short by its 
fall from that mode by which the angels were increased and multiplied,—for this reason, I say, He formed 
for our nature that contrivance for increase which befits those who had fallen into sin, implanting in 
mankind, instead of the angelic majesty of nature, that animal and irrational mode by which they now 
succeed one another. 


5. Hence also, it seems to me, the great David pitying the misery of man mourns over his nature with such 
words as these, that, “man being in honour knew it not” (meaning by “honour” the equality with the 
angels), therefore, he says, “he is compared to the beasts that have no understanding, and made like unto 
them .” For he truly was made like the beasts, who received in his nature the present mode of transient 
generation, on account of his inclination to material things. 


XVIII. THAT OUR IRRATIONAL PASSIONS HAVE THEIR RISE FROM KINDRED WITH IRRATIONAL NATURE 


1. For I think that from this beginning all our passions issue as from a spring, and pour their flood over 
man’s life; and an evidence of my words is the kinship of passions which appears alike in ourselves and in 
the brutes; for it is not allowable to ascribe the first beginnings of our constitutional liability to passion to 
that human nature which was fashioned in the Divine likeness; but as brute life first entered into the 
world, and man, for the reason already mentioned, took something of their nature (I mean the mode of 
generation), he accordingly took at the same time a share of the other attributes contemplated in that 
nature; for the likeness of man to God is not found in anger, nor is pleasure a mark of the superior nature; 
cowardice also, and boldness, and the desire of gain, and the dislike of loss, and all the like, are far 
removed from that stamp which indicates Divinity. 


2. These attributes, then, human nature took to itself from the side of the brutes; for those qualities with 
which brute life was armed for self-preservation, when transferred to human life, became passions; for the 
carnivorous animals are preserved by their anger, and those which breed largely by their love of pleasure; 
cowardice preserves the weak, fear that which is easily taken by more powerful animals, and greediness 
those of great bulk; and to miss anything that tends to pleasure is for the brutes a matter of pain. All these 
and the like affections entered man’s composition by reason of the animal mode of generation. 


3. I may be allowed to describe the human image by comparison with some wonderful piece of modelling. 
For, as one may see in models those carved shapes which the artificers of such things contrive for the 
wonder of beholders, tracing out upon a single head two forms of faces; so man seems to me to bear a 
double likeness to opposite things—being moulded in the Divine element of his mind to the Divine beauty, 
but bearing, in the passionate impulses that arise in him, a likeness to the brute nature; while often even 
his reason is rendered brutish, and obscures the better element by the worse through its inclination and 
disposition towards what is irrational; for whenever a man drags down his mental energy to these 
affections, and forces his reason to become the servant of his passions, there takes place a sort of 
conversion of the good stamp in him into the irrational image, his whole nature being traced anew after 
that design, as his reason, so to say, cultivates the beginnings of his passions, and gradually multiplies 
them; for once it lends its co-operation to passion, it produces a plenteous and abundant crop of evils. 


4. Thus our love of pleasure took its beginning from our being made like to the irrational creation, and 
was increased by the transgressions of men, becoming the parent of so many varieties of sins arising from 
pleasure as we cannot find among the irrational animals. Thus the rising of anger in us is indeed akin to 
the impulse of the brutes; but it grows by the alliance of thought: for thence come malignity, envy, deceit, 
conspiracy, hypocrisy; all these are the result of the evil husbandry of the mind; for if the passion were 
divested of the aid it receives from thought, the anger that is left behind is short-lived and not sustained, 
like a bubble, perishing straightway as soon as it comes into being. Thus the greediness of swine 


introduces covetousness, and the high spirit of the horse becomes the origin of pride; and all the 
particular forms that proceed from the want of reason in brute nature become vice by the evil use of the 
mind. 


5. So, likewise, on the contrary, if reason instead assumes sway over such emotions, each of them is 
transmuted to a form of virtue; for anger produces courage, terror caution, fear obedience, hatred 
aversion from vice, the power of love the desire for what is truly beautiful; high spirit in our character 
raises our thought above the passions, and keeps it from bondage to what is base; yea, the great Apostle, 
even, praises such a form of mental elevation when he bids us constantly to “think those things that are 
above ;” and so we find that every such motion, when elevated by loftiness of mind, is conformed to the 
beauty of the Divine image. 


6. But the other impulse is greater, as the tendency of sin is heavy and downward; for the ruling element 
of our soul is more inclined to be dragged downwards by the weight of the irrational nature than is the 
heavy and earthy element to be exalted by the loftiness of the intellect; hence the misery that 
encompasses us often causes the Divine gift to be forgotten, and spreads the passions of the flesh, like 
some ugly mask, over the beauty of the image. 


7. Those, therefore, are in some sense excusable, who do not admit, when they look upon such cases, that 
the Divine form is there; yet we may behold the Divine image in men by the medium of those who have 
ordered their lives aright. For if the man who is subject to passion, and carnal, makes it incredible that 
man was adorned, as it were, with Divine beauty, surely the man of lofty virtue and pure from pollution 
will confirm you in the better conception of human nature. 


8. For instance (for it is better to make our argument clear by an illustration), one of those noted for 
wickedness—some Jechoniah, say, or some other of evil memory—has obliterated the beauty of his nature 
by the pollution of wickedness; yet in Moses and in men like him the form of the image was kept pure. 
Now where the beauty of the form has not been obscured, there is made plain the faithfulness of the 
saying that man is an image of God. 


9. It may be, however, that some one feels shame at the fact that our life, like that of the brutes, is 
sustained by food, and for this reason deems man unworthy of being supposed to have been framed in the 
image of God; but he may expect that freedom from this function will one day be bestowed upon our 
nature in the life we look for; for, as the Apostle says, “the Kingdom of God is not meat and drink ;” and 
the Lord declared that “man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God .” Further, as the resurrection holds forth to us a life equal with the angels, and with the 
angels there is no food, there is sufficient ground for believing that man, who will live in like fashion with 
the angels, will be released from such a function. 


XIX. TO THOSE WHO SAY THAT THE ENJOYMENT OF THE GOOD THINGS WE LOOK FOR WILL AGAIN CONSIST IN 
MEAT AND DRINK, BECAUSE IT IS WRITTEN THAT BY THESE MEANS MAN AT FIRST LIVED IN PARADISE 


1. But some one perhaps will say that man will not be returning to the same form of life, if as it seems, we 
formerly existed by eating, and shall hereafter be free from that function. I, however, when I hear the Holy 
Scripture, do not understand only bodily meat, or the pleasure of the flesh; but I recognize another kind of 
food also, having a certain analogy to that of the body, the enjoyment of which extends to the soul alone: 
“Eat of my bread ,” is the bidding of Wisdom to the hungry; and the Lord declares those blessed who 
hunger for such food as this, and says, “If any man thirst, let him come unto Me, and drink”: and “drink ye 
joy ,” is the great Isaiah’s charge to those who are able to hear his sublimity. There is a prophetic 
threatening also against those worthy of vengeance, that they shall be punished with famine; but the 
“famine” is not a lack of bread and water, but a failure of the word:—”not a famine of bread, nor a thirst 
for water, but a famine of hearing the word of the Lord .” 


2. We ought, then, to conceive that the fruit in Eden was something worthy of God’s planting (and Eden is 
interpreted to mean “delight”), and not to doubt that man was hereby nourished: nor should we at all 
conceive, concerning the mode of life in Paradise, this transitory and perishable nutriment: “of every tree 
of the garden,” He says, “thou mayest freely eat .” 


3. Who will give to him that has a healthful hunger that tree that is in Paradise, which includes all good, 
which is named “every tree,” in which this passage bestows on man the right to share? for in the universal 
and transcendent saying every form of good is in harmony with itself, and the whole is one. And who will 
keep me back from that tasting of the tree which is of mixed and doubtful kind? for surely it is clear to all 
who are at all keen-sighted what that “every” tree is whose fruit is life, and what again that mixed tree is 
whose end is death: for He Who presents ungrudgingly the enjoyment of “every” tree, surely by some 
reason and forethought keeps man from participation in those which are of doubtful kind. 


4. It seems to me that I may take the great David and the wise Solomon as my instructors in the 
interpretation of this text: for both understand the grace of the permitted delight to be one,—that very 
actual Good, which in truth is “every” good;—David, when he says, “Delight thou in the Lord ,” and 
Solomon, when he names Wisdom herself (which is the Lord) “a tree of life .” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


NO EARLY CONTROVERSY RESPECTING THE DIVINE CREATOR; NO SECOND GOD INTRODUCED AT FIRST. 
HERESIES CONDEMNED ALIKE BY THE SENTENCE AND THE SILENCE OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 


These are, as I suppose, the different kinds of spurious doctrines, which (as we are informed by the 
apostles themselves) existed in their own day. And yet we find amongst so many various perversions of 
truth, not one school which raised any controversy concerning God as the Creator of all things. No man 
was bold enough to surmise a second god. More readily was doubt felt about the Son than about the 
Father, until Marcion introduced, in addition to the Creator, another god of goodness only. Apelles made 
the Creator of some nondescript glorious angel, who belonged to the superior God, the god (according to 
him,) of the law and of Israel, affirming that he was fire. Valentinus disseminated his AEons, and traced 
the sin of one AEon to the production of God the Creator. To none, forsooth, except these, nor prior to 
these, was revealed the truth of the Divine Nature; and they obtained this especial honour and fuller 
favour from the devil, we cannot doubt, because he wished even in this respect to rival God, that he might 
succeed, by the poison of his doctrines, in doing himself what the Lord said could not be done—making 
“the disciples above their Master.” Let the entire mass of heresies choose, therefore, for themselves the 
times when they should appear, provided that the when be an unimportant point; allowing, too, that they 
be not of the truth, and (as a matter of course ) that such as had no existence in the time of the apostles 
could not possibly have had any connection with the apostles. If indeed they had then existed, their names 
would be extant, with a view to their own repression likewise. Those (heresies) indeed which did exist in 
the days of the apostles, are condemned in their very mention. If it be true, then, that those heresies, 
which in the apostolic times were in a rude form, are now found to be the same, only in a much more 
polished shape, they derive their condemnation from this very circumstance. Or if they were not the same, 
but arose afterwards in a different form, and merely assumed from them certain tenets, then, by sharing 
with them an agreement in their teaching, they must needs partake in their condemnation, by reason of 
the above-mentioned definition, of lateness of date, which meets us on the very threshold. Even if they 
were free from any participation in condemned doctrine, they would stand already judged on the mere 
ground of time, being all the more spurious because they were not even named by the apostles. Whence 
we have the firmer assurance, that these were (the heresies) which even then, were announced as about 
to arise. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


LET HERETICS MAINTAIN THEIR CLAIMS BY A DEFINITE AND INTELLIGIBLE EVIDENCE. THIS THE ONLY METHOD 
OF SOLVING THEIR QUESTIONS. CATHOLICS APPEAL ALWAYS TO EVIDENCE TRACEABLE TO APOSTOLIC SOURCES 


Challenged and refuted by us, according to these definitions, let all the heresies boldly on their part also 
advance similar rules to these against our doctrine, whether they be later than the apostles or 
contemporary with the apostles, provided they be different from them; provided also they were, by either 
a general or a specific censure, precondemned by them. For since they deny the truth of (our doctrine), 
they ought to prove that it also is heresy, refutable by the same rule as that by which they are themselves 
refuted; and at the same time to show us where we must seek the truth, which it is by this time evident 
has no existence amongst them. Our system is not behind any in date; on the contrary, it is earlier than 
all; and this fact will be the evidence of that truth which everywhere occupies the first place. The apostles, 
again, nowhere condemn it; they rather defend it,—a fact which will show that it comes from themselves. 
For that doctrine which they refrain from condemning, when they have condemned every strange opinion, 
they show to be their own, and on that ground too they defend it. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE APOSTOLIC CHURCHES THE VOICE OF THE APOSTLES. LET THE HERETICS EXAMINE THEIR APOSTOLIC 
CLAIMS, IN EACH CASE, INDISPUTABLE. THE CHURCH OF ROME DOUBLY APOSTOLIC; ITS EARLY EMINENCE AND 
EXCELLENCE. HERESY, AS PERVERTING THE TRUTH, IS CONNECTED THEREWITH 


Come now, you who would indulge a better curiosity, if you would apply it to the business of your 
salvation, run over the apostolic churches, in which the very thrones of the apostles are still pre-eminent 
in their places, in which their own authentic writings are read, uttering the voice and representing the 
face of each of them severally. Achaia is very near you, (in which) you find Corinth. Since you are not far 
from Macedonia, you have Philippi; (and there too) you have the Thessalonians. Since you are able to 
cross to Asia, you get Ephesus. Since, moreover, you are close upon Italy, you have Rome, from which 
there comes even into our own hands the very authority (of apostles themselves). How happy is its church, 
on which apostles poured forth all their doctrine along with their blood! where Peter endures a passion 
like his Lord’s! where Paul wins his crown in a death like John’s where the Apostle John was first plunged, 
unhurt, into boiling oil, and thence remitted to his island-exile! See what she has learned, what taught, 
what fellowship has had with even (our) churches in Africa! One Lord God does she acknowledge, the 
Creator of the universe, and Christ Jesus (born) of the Virgin Mary, the Son of God the Creator; and the 
Resurrection of the flesh; the law and the prophets she unites in one volume with the writings of 
evangelists and apostles, from which she drinks in her faith. This she seals with the water (of baptism), 
arrays with the Holy Ghost, feeds with the Eucharist, cheers with martyrdom, and against such a 


5. Thus the “every” tree of which the passage gives food to him who was made in the likeness of God, is 
the same with the tree of life; and there is opposed to this tree another tree, the food given by which is 
the knowledge of good and evil:—not that it bears in turn as fruit each of these things of opposite 
significance, but that it produces a fruit blended and mixed with opposite qualities, the eating of which 
the Prince of Life forbids, and the serpent counsels, that he may prepare an entrance for death: and he 
obtained credence for his counsel, covering over the fruit with a fair appearance and the show of 
pleasure, that it might be pleasant to the eyes and stimulate the desire to taste. 


XX. WHAT WAS THE LIFE IN PARADISE, AND WHAT WAS THE FORBIDDEN TREE ? 


1. What then is that which includes the knowledge of good and evil blended together, and is decked with 
the pleasures of sense? I think I am not aiming wide of the mark in employing, as a starting-point for my 
speculation, the sense of “knowable .” It is not, I think, “science” which the Scripture here means by 
“knowledge”; but I find a certain distinction, according to Scriptural use, between “knowledge” and 
“discernment”: for to “discern” skilfully the good from the evil, the Apostle says is a mark of a more 
perfect condition and of “exercised senses ,” for which reason also he bids us “prove all things ,” and says 
that “discernment” belongs to the spiritual man : but “knowledge” is not always to be understood of skill 
and acquaintance with anything, but of the disposition towards what is agreeable,—as “the Lord knoweth 
them that are His “; and He says to Moses, “I knew thee above all “; while of those condemned in their 
wickedness He Who knows all things says, “I never knew you .” 


2. The tree, then, from which comes this fruit of mixed knowledge, is among those things which are 
forbidden; and that fruit is combined of opposite qualities, which has the serpent to commend it, it may be 
for this reason, that the evil is not exposed in its nakedness, itself appearing in its own proper nature—for 
wickedness would surely fail of its effect were it not decked with some fair colour to entice to the desire of 
it him whom it deceives—but now the nature of evil is in a manner mixed, keeping destruction like some 
snare concealed in its depths, and displaying some phantom of good in the deceitfulness of its exterior. 
The beauty of the substance seems good to those who love money: yet “the love of money is a root of all 
evil “: and who would plunge into the unsavoury mud of wantonness, were it not that he whom this bait 
hurries into passion thinks pleasure a thing fair and acceptable? so, too, the other sins keep their 
destruction hidden, and seem at first sight acceptable, and some deceit makes them earnestly sought 
after by unwary men instead of what is good. 


3. Now since the majority of men judge the good to lie in that which gratifies the senses, and there is a 
certain identity of name between that which is, and that which appears to be “good,”—for this reason that 
desire which arises towards what is evil, as though towards good, is called by Scripture “the knowledge of 
good and evil;” “knowledge,” as we have said, expressing a certain mixed disposition. It speaks of the fruit 
of the forbidden tree not as a thing absolutely evil (because it is decked with good), nor as a thing purely 
good (because evil is latent in it), but as compounded of both, and declares that the tasting of it brings to 
death those who touch it; almost proclaiming aloud the doctrine that the very actual good is in its nature 
simple and uniform, alien from all duplicity or conjunction with its opposite, while evil is many-coloured 
and fairly adorned, being esteemed to be one thing and revealed by experience as another, the knowledge 
of which (that is, its reception by experience) is the beginning and antecedent of death and destruction. 


4. It was because he saw this that the serpent points out the evil fruit of sin, not showing the evil 
manifestly in its own nature (for man would not have been deceived by manifest evil), but giving to what 
the woman beheld the glamour of a certain beauty, and conjuring into its taste the spell of a sensual 
pleasure, he appeared to her to speak convincingly: “and the woman saw,” it says, “that the tree was good 
for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes to behold, and fair to see; and she took of the fruit thereof 
and did eat ,” and that eating became the mother of death to men. This, then, is that fruit-bearing of 
mixed character, where the passage clearly expresses the sense in which the tree was called “capable of 
the knowledge of good and evil,” because, like the evil nature of poisons that are prepared with honey, it 
appears to be good in so far as it affects the senses with sweetness: but in so far as it destroys him who 
touches it, it is the worst of all evil. Thus when the evil poison worked its effect against man’s life, then 
man, that noble thing and name, the image of God’s nature, was made, as the prophet says, “like unto 
vanity .” 


5. The image, therefore, properly belongs to the better part of our attributes; but all in our life that is 
painful and miserable is far removed from the likeness to the Divine. 


XXI. THAT THE RESURRECTION IS LOOKED FOR AS A CONSEQUENCE, NOT SO MUCH FROM THE DECLARATION 
OF SCRIPTURE AS FROM THE VERY NECESSITY OF THINGS 


1. Wickedness, however, is not so strong as to prevail over the power of good; nor is the folly of our nature 
more powerful and more abiding than the wisdom of God: for it is impossible that that which is always 
mutable and variable should be more firm and more abiding than that which always remains the same and 
is firmly fixed in goodness: but it is absolutely certain that the Divine counsel possesses immutability, 
while the changeableness of our nature does not remain settled even in evil. 


2. Now that which is always in motion, if its progress be to good, will never cease moving onwards to what 
lies before it, by reason of the infinity of the course to be traversed:—for it will not find any limit of its 
object such that when it has apprehended it, it will at last cease its motion: but if its bias be in the 
opposite direction, when it has finished the course of wickedness and reached the extreme limit of evil, 
then that which is ever moving, finding no halting point for its impulse natural to itself when it has run 
through the lengths that can be run in wickedness, of necessity turns its motion towards good: for as evil 
does not extend to infinity, but is comprehended by necessary limits, it would appear that good once more 
follows in succession upon the limit of evil; and thus, as we have said, the ever-moving character of our 
nature comes to run its course at the last once more back towards good, being taught the lesson of 
prudence by the memory of its former misfortunes, to the end that it may never again be in like case. 


3. Our course, then, will once more lie in what is good, by reason of the fact that the nature of evil is 
bounded by necessary limits. For just as those skilled in astronomy tell us that the whole universe is full of 
light, and that darkness is made to cast its shadow by the interposition of the body formed by the earth; 
and that this darkness is shut off from the rays of the sun, in the shape of a cone, according to the figure 
of the sphere-shaped body, and behind it; while the sun, exceeding the earth by a size many times as great 
as its own, enfolding it round about on all sides with its rays, unites at the limit of the cone the concurrent 
streams of light; so that if (to suppose the case) any one had the power of passing beyond the measure to 
which the shadow extends, he would certainly find himself in light unbroken by darkness;—even so I think 
that we ought to understand about ourselves, that on passing the limit of wickedness we shall again have 
our conversation in light, as the nature of good, when compared with the measure of wickedness, is 
incalculably superabundant. 


4. Paradise therefore will be restored, that tree will be restored which is in truth the tree of life;—there 
will be restored the grace of the image, and the dignity of rule. It does not seem to me that our hope is 
one for those things which are now subjected by God to man for the necessary uses of life, but one for 
another kingdom, of a description that belongs to unspeakable mysteries. 


XXII. TO THOSE WHO SAY, “IF THE RESURRECTION IS A THING EXCELLENT AND GOOD, HOW IS IT THAT IT HAS 
NOT HAPPENED ALREADY, BUT IS HOPED FOR IN SOME PERIODS OF TIME?” 


1. Let us give our attention, however, to the next point of our discussion. It may be that some one, giving 
his thought wings to soar towards the sweetness of our hope, deems it a burden and a loss that we are not 
more speedily placed in that good state which is above man’s sense and knowledge, and is dissatisfied 
with the extension of the time that intervenes between him and the object of his desire. Let him cease to 
vex himself like a child that is discontented at the brief delay of something that gives him pleasure; for 
since all things are governed by reason and wisdom, we must by no means suppose that anything that 
happens is done without reason itself and the wisdom that is therein. 


2. You will say then, What is this reason, in accordance with which the change of our painful life to that 
which we desire does not take place at once, but this heavy and corporeal existence of ours waits, 
extended to some determinate time, for the term of the consummation of all things, that then man’s life 
may be set free as it were from the reins, and revert once more, released and free, to the life of 
blessedness and impassibility? 


3. Well, whether our answer is near the truth of the matter, the Truth Itself may clearly know; but at all 
events what occurs to our intelligence is as follows. I take up then once more in my argument our first 
text:—God says, “Let us make man in our image, after our likeness, and God created man, in the image of 
God created He him .” Accordingly, the Image of God, which we behold in universal humanity, had its 
consummation then ; but Adam as yet was not; for the thing formed from the earth is called Adam, by 
etymological nomenclature, as those tell us who are acquainted with the Hebrew tongue—wherefore also 
the apostle, who was specially learned in his native tongue, the tongue of the Israelites, calls the man “of 
the earth “ choikos, as though translating the name Adam into the Greek word. 


4, Man, then, was made in the image of God; that is, the universal nature, the thing like God; not part of 
the whole, but all the fulness of the nature together was so made by omnipotent wisdom. He saw, Who 
holds all limits in His grasp, as the Scripture tells us which says, “in His hand are all the corners of the 
earth ,” He saw, “Who knoweth all things” even “before they be ,” comprehending them in His knowledge, 
how great in number humanity will be in the sum of its individuals. But as He perceived in our created 
nature the bias towards evil, and the fact that after its voluntary fall from equality with the angels it would 
acquire a fellowship with the lower nature, He mingled, for this reason, with His own image, an element 
of the irrational (for the distinction of male and female does not exist in the Divine and blessed nature);— 
transferring, I say, to man the special attribute of the irrational formation, He bestowed increase upon our 
race not according to the lofty character of our creation; for it was not when He made that which was in 
His own image that He bestowed on man the power of increasing and multiplying; but when He divided it 
by sexual distinctions, then He said, “Increase and multiply, and replenish the earth .” For this belongs not 
to the Divine, but to the irrational element, as the history indicates when it narrates that these words 
were first spoken by God in the case of the irrational creatures; since we may be sure that, if He had 
bestowed on man, before imprinting on our nature the distinction of male and female, the power for 


increase conveyed by this utterance, we should not have needed this form of generation by which the 
brutes are generated. 


5. Now seeing that the full number of men pre-conceived by the operation of foreknowledge will come into 
life by means of this animal generation, God, Who governs all things in a certain order and sequence,— 
since the inclination of our nature to what was beneath it (which He Who beholds the future equally with 
the present saw before it existed) made some such form of generation absolutely necessary for mankind,— 
therefore also foreknew the time coextensive with the creation of men, so that the extent of time should 
be adapted for the entrances of the pre-determined souls, and that the flux and motion of time should halt 
at the moment when humanity is no longer produced by means of it; and that when the generation of men 
is completed, time should cease together with its completion, and then should take place the restitution of 
all things, and with the World-Reformation humanity also should be changed from the corruptible and 
earthly to the impassible and eternal. 


6. And this it seems to me the Divine apostle considered when he declared in his epistle to the Corinthians 
the sudden stoppage of time, and the change of the things that are now moving on back to the opposite 
end where he says, “Behold, I show you a mystery; we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, ina 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump .” For when, as I suppose, the full complement of 
human nature has reached the limit of the pre-determined measure, because there is no longer anything 
to be made up in the way of increase to the number of souls, he teaches us that the change in existing 
things will take place in an instant of time, giving to that limit of time which has no parts or extension the 
names of “a moment,” and “the twinkling of an eye”; so that it will no more be possible for one who 
reaches the verge of time (which is the last and extreme point, from the fact that nothing is lacking to the 
attainment of its extremity) to obtain by death this change which takes place at a fixed period, but only 
when the trumpet of the resurrection sounds, which awakens the dead, and transforms those who are left 
in life, after the likeness of those who have undergone the resurrection change, at once to incorruptibility; 
so that the weight of the flesh is no longer heavy, nor does its burden hold them down to earth, but they 
rise aloft through the air—for, “we shall be caught up,” he tells us, “in the clouds to meet the Lord in the 
air; and so shall we ever be with the Lord .” 


7. Let him therefore wait for that time which is necessarily made co-extensive with the development of 
humanity. For even Abraham and the patriarchs, while they had the desire to see the promised good 
things, and ceased not to seek the heavenly country, as the apostle says, are yet even now in the condition 
of hoping for that grace, “God having provided some better thing for us,” according to the words of Paul, 
“that they without us should not be made perfect .” If they, then, bear the delay who by faith only and by 
hope saw the good things “afar off” and “embraced them ,” as the apostle bears witness, placing their 
certainty of the enjoyment of the things for which they hoped in the fact that they “judged Him faithful 
Who has promised ,” what ought most of us to do, who have not, it may be, a hold upon the better hope 
from the character of our lives? Even the prophet’s soul fainted with desire, and in his psalm he confesses 
this passionate love, saying that his “soul hath a desire and longing to be in the courts of the Lord ,” even 
if he must needs be rejected to a place amongst the lowest, as it is a greater and more desirable thing to 
be last there than to be first among the ungodly tents of this life; nevertheless he was patient of the delay, 
deeming, indeed, the life there blessed, and accounting a brief participation in it more desirable than 
“thousands” of time—for he says, “one day in Thy courts is better than thousands “—yet he did not repine 
at the necessary dispensation concerning existing things, and thought it sufficient bliss for man to have 
those good things even by way of hope; wherefore he says at the end of the Psalm, “O Lord of hosts, 
blessed is the man that hopeth in Thee .” 


8. Neither, then, should we be troubled at the brief delay of what we hope for, but give diligence that we 
may not be cast out from the object of our hopes; for just as though, if one were to tell some 
inexperienced person beforehand, “the gathering of the crops will take place in the season of summer, and 
the stores will be filled, and the table abundantly supplied with food at the time of plenty,” it would be a 
foolish man who should seek to hurry on the coming of the fruit-time, when he ought to be sowing seeds 
and preparing the crops for himself by diligent care; for the fruit-time will surely come, whether he wishes 
or not, at the appointed time; and it will be looked on differently by him who has secured for himself 
beforehand abundance of crops, and by him who is found by the fruit-time destitute of all preparation. 
Even so I think it is one’s duty, as the proclamation is clearly made to all that the time of change will 
come, not to trouble himself about times (for He said that “it is not for us to know the times and the 
seasons “), nor to pursue calculations by which he will be sure to sap the hope of the resurrection in the 
soul; but to make his confidence in the things expected as a prop to lean on, and to purchase for himself, 
by good conversation, the grace that is to come. 


XXIII. THAT HE WHO CONFESSES THE BEGINNING OF THE WORLD’S EXISTENCE MUST NECESSARILY ALSO 
AGREE AS TO ITS END 


But if some one, beholding the present course of the world, by which intervals of time are marked, going 
on in a certain order, should say that it is not possible that the predicted stoppage of these moving things 
should take place, such a man clearly also does not believe that in the beginning the heaven and the earth 
were made by God; for he who admits a beginning of motion surely does not doubt as to its also having an 


end; and he who does not allow its end, does not admit its beginning either; but as it is by believing that 
“we understand that the worlds were framed by the word of God,” as the apostle says, “so that things 
which are seen were not made of things which do appear ,” we must use the same faith as to the word of 
God when He foretells the necessary stoppage of existing things. 


2. The question of the “how” must, however, be put beyond the reach of our meddling; for even in the case 
mentioned it was “by faith” that we admitted that the thing seen was framed from things not yet apparent, 
omitting the search into things beyond our reach. And yet our reason suggests difficulties on many points, 
offering no small occasions for doubt as to the things which we believe. 


3. For in that case too, argumentative men might by plausible reasoning upset our faith, so that we should 
not think that statement true which Holy Scripture delivers concerning the material creation, when it 
asserts that all existing things have their beginning of being from God. For those who abide by the 
contrary view maintain that matter is co-eternal with God, and employ in support of their own doctrine 
some such arguments as these. If God is in His nature simple and immaterial, without quantity , or size, or 
combination, and removed from the idea of circumscription by way of figure, while all matter is 
apprehended in extension measured by intervals, and does not escape the apprehension of our senses, but 
becomes known to us in colour, and figure, and bulk, and size, and resistance, and the other attributes 
belonging to it, none of which it is possible to conceive in the Divine nature,—what method is there for the 
production of matter from the immaterial, or of the nature that has dimensions from that which is 
unextended? for if these things are believed to have their existence from that source, they clearly come 
into existence after being in Him in some mysterious way; but if material existence was in Him, how can 
He be immaterial while including matter in Himself? and similarly with all the other marks by which the 
material nature is differentiated; if quantity exists in God, how is God without quantity? if the compound 
nature exists in Him, how is He simple, without parts and without combination? so that the argument 
forces us to think either that He is material, because matter has its existence from Him as a source; or, if 
one avoids this, it is necessary to suppose that matter was imported by Him ab extra for the making of the 
universe. 


4. If, then, it was external to God, something else surely existed besides God, conceived, in respect of 
eternity, together with Him Who exists ungenerately; so that the argument supposes two eternal and 
unbegotten existences, having their being concurrently with each other—that of Him Who operates as an 
artificer, and that of the thing which admits this skilled operation; and if any one under pressure of this 
argument should assume a material substratum for the Creator of all things, what a support will the 
Manichaean find for his special doctrine, who opposes by virtue of ungenerateness a material existence to 
a Good Being. Yet we do believe that all things are of God, as we hear the Scripture say so; and as to the 
question how they were in God, a question beyond our reason, we do not seek to pry into it, believing that 
all things are within the capacity of God’s power—both to give existence to what is not, and to implant 
qualities at His pleasure in what is. 


5. Consequently, as we suppose the power of the Divine will to be a sufficient cause to the things that are, 
for their coming into existence out of nothing, so too we shall not repose our belief on anything beyond 
probability in referring the World-Reformation to the same power. Moreover, it might perhaps be possible, 
by some skill in the use of words, to persuade those who raise frivolous objections on the subject of matter 
not to think that they can make an unanswerable attack on our statement. 


XXIV. AN ARGUMENT AGAINST THOSE WHO SAY THAT MATTER IS CO-ETERNAL WITH GOD 


1. For after all that opinion on the subject of matter does not turn out to be beyond what appears 
consistent, which declares that it has its existence from Him Who is intelligible and immaterial. For we 
shall find all matter to be composed of certain qualities, of which if it is divested it can, in itself, be by no 
means grasped by idea. Moreover in idea each kind of quality is separated from the substratum; but idea 
is an intellectual and not a corporeal method of examination. If, for instance, some animal or tree is 
presented to our notice, or any other of the things that have material existence, we perceive in our mental 
discussion of it many things concerning the substratum, the idea of each of which is clearly distinguished 
from the object we contemplate: for the idea of colour is one, of weight another; so again that of quantity 
and of such and such a peculiar quality of touch: for “softness,” and “two cubits long,” and the rest of the 
attributes we spoke of, are not connected in idea either with one another or with the body: each of them 
has conceived concerning it its own explanatory definition according to its being, having nothing in 
common with any other of the qualities that are contemplated in the substratum. 


2. If, then, colour is a thing intelligible, and resistance also is intelligible, and so with quantity and the rest 
of the like properties, while if each of these should be withdrawn from the substratum, the whole idea of 
the body is dissolved; it would seem to follow that we may suppose the concurrence of those things, the 
absence of which we found to be a cause of the dissolution of the body, to produce the material nature: for 
as that is not a body which has not colour, and figure, and resistance, and extension, and weight, and the 
other properties, while each of these in its proper existence is found to be not the body but something else 
besides the body, so, conversely, whenever the specified attributes concur they produce bodily existence. 
Yet if the perception of these properties is a matter of intellect, and the Divinity is also intellectual in 


nature, there is no incongruity in supposing that these intellectual occasions for the genesis of bodies 
have their existence from the incorporeal nature, the intellectual nature on the one hand giving being to 
the intellectual potentialities, and the mutual concurrence of these bringing to its genesis the material 
nature. 


3. Let this discussion, however, be by way of digression: we must direct our discourse once more to the 
faith by which we accept the statement that the universe took being from nothing, and do not doubt, when 
we are taught by Scripture, that it will again be transformed into some other state. 


XXV. HOW ONE EVEN OF THOSE WHO ARE WITHOUT MAY BE BROUGHT TO BELIEVE THE SCRIPTURE WHEN 
TEACHING OF THE RESURRECTION 


1. Some one, perhaps, having regard to the dissolution of bodies, and judging the Deity by the measure of 
his own power, asserts that the idea of the resurrection is impossible, saying that it cannot be that both 
those things which are now in motion should become stationary, and those things which are now without 
motion should rise again. 


2. Let such an one, however, take as the first and greatest evidence of the truth touching the resurrection 
the credibility of the herald who proclaims it. Now the faith of what is said derives its certainty from the 
result of the other predictions: for as the Divine Scripture delivers statements many and various, it is 
possible by examining how the rest of the utterances stand in the matter of falsehood and truth to survey 
also, in the light of them, the doctrine concerning the resurrection. For if in the other matters the 
statements are found to be false and to have failed of true fulfilment, neither is this out of the region of 
falsehood; but if all the others have experience to vouch for their truth, it would seem logical to esteem as 
true, on their account, the prediction concerning the resurrection also. Let us therefore recall one or two 
of the predictions that have been made, and compare the result with what was foretold, so that we may 
know by means of them whether the idea has a truthful aspect. 


3. Who knows not how the people of Israel flourished of old, raised up against all the powers of the world; 
what were the palaces in the city of Jerusalem, what the walls, the towers, the majestic structure of the 
Temple? things that seemed worthy of admiration even to the disciples of the Lord, so that they asked the 
Lord to take notice of them, in their disposition to marvel, as the Gospel history shows us, saying, “What 
works, and what buildings !” But He indicates to those who wondered at its present state the future 
desolation of the place and the disappearance of that beauty, saying that after a little while nothing of 
what they saw should be left. And, again, at the time of His Passion, the women followed, bewailing the 
unjust sentence against Him,—for they could not yet see into the dispensation of what was being done:— 
but He bids them be silent as to what is befalling Him, for it does not demand their tears, but to reserve 
their wailing and lamentation for the true time for tears, when the city should be compassed by besiegers, 
and their sufferings reach so great a strait that they should deem him happy who had not been born: and 
herein He foretold also the horrid deed of her who devoured her child, when He said that in those days 
the womb should be accounted blest that never bare . Where then are those palaces? where is the 
Temple? where are the walls? where are the defences of the towers? where is the power of the Israelites? 
were not they scattered in different quarters over almost the whole world? and in their overthrow the 
palaces also were brought to ruin. 


4. Now it seems to me that the Lord foretold these things and others like them not for the sake of the 
matters themselves—for what great advantage to the hearers, at any rate, was the prediction of what was 
about to happen? they would have known by experience, even if they had not previously learnt what 
would come;—but in order that by these means faith on their part might follow concerning more 
important matters: for the testimony of facts in the former cases is also a proof of truth in the latter. 


5. For just as though, if a husbandman were explaining the virtue of seeds, it were to happen that some 
person inexperienced in husbandry should disbelieve him, it would be sufficient as proof of his statement 
for the agriculturist to show him the virtue existing in one seed of those in the bushel and make it a 
pledge of the rest—for he who should see the single grain of wheat or barley, or whatever might chance to 
be the contents of the bushel, grow into an ear after being cast into the ground, would by the means of 
the one cease also to disbelieve concerning the others—so the truthfulness which confessedly belongs to 
the other statements seems to me to be sufficient also for evidence of the mystery of the resurrection. 


6. Still more, however, is this the case with the experience of actual resurrection which we have learnt not 
so much by words as by actual facts: for as the marvel of resurrection was great and passing belief, He 
begins gradually by inferior instances of His miraculous power, and accustoms our faith, as it were, for 
the reception of the greater. 


7. For as a mother who nurses her babe with due care for a time supplies milk by her breast to its mouth 
while still tender and soft; and when it begins to grow and to have teeth she gives it bread, not hard or 
such as it cannot chew, so that the tender and unpractised gums may not be chafed by rough food; but 
softening it with her own teeth, she makes it suitable and convenient for the powers of the eater; and then 
as its power increases by growth she gradually leads on the babe, accustomed to tender food, to more 


solid nourishment; so the Lord, nourishing and fostering with miracles the weakness of the human mind, 
like some babe not fully grown, makes first of all a prelude of the power of the resurrection in the case of 
a desperate disease, which prelude, though it was great in its achievement, yet was not such a thing that 
the statement of it would be disbelieved: for by “rebuking the fever” which was fiercely consuming 
Simon’s wife’s mother, He produced so great a removal of the evil as to enable her who was already 
expected to be near death, to “minister “ to those present. 


8. Next He makes a slight addition to the power, and when the nobleman’s son lies in acknowledged 
danger of death (for so the history tells us, that he was about to die, as his father cried, “come down, ere 
my child die “), He again brings about the resurrection of one who was believed about to die; 
accomplishing the miracle with a greater act of power in that He did not even approach the place, but 
sent life from afar off by the force of His command. 


9. Once more in what follows He ascends to higher wonders. For having set out on His way to the ruler of 
the synagogue’s daughter, he voluntarily made a halt in His way, while making public the secret cure of 
the woman with an issue of blood, that in this time death might overcome the sick. When, then, the soul 
had just been parted from the body, and those who were wailing over the sorrow were making a tumult 
with their mournful cries, He raises the damsel to life again, as if from sleep, by His word of command, 
leading on human weakness, by a sort of path and sequence, to greater things. 


10. Still in addition to these acts He exceeds them in wonder, and by a more exalted act of power prepares 
for men the way of faith in the resurrection. The Scripture tells us of a city called Nain in Judaea: a widow 
there had an only child, no longer a child in the sense of being among boys, but already passing from 
childhood to man’s estate: the narrative calls him “a young man.” The story conveys much in few words: 
the very recital is a real lamentation: the dead man’s mother, it says, “was a widow.” See you the weight of 
her misfortune, how the text briefly sets out the tragedy of her suffering? for what does the phrase mean? 
that she had no more hope of bearing sons, to cure the loss she had just sustained in him who had 
departed; for the woman was a widow: she had not in her power to look to another instead of to him who 
was gone; for he was her only child; and how great a grief is here expressed any one may easily see who is 
not an utter stranger to natural feeling. Him alone she had known in travail, him alone she had nursed at 
her breast; he alone made her table cheerful, he alone was the cause of brightness in her home, in play, in 
work, in learning, in gaiety, at processions, at sports, at gatherings of youth; he alone was all that is sweet 
and precious in a mother’s eyes. Now at the age of marriage, he was the stock of her race, the shoot of its 
succession, the staff of her old age. Moreover, even the additional detail of his time of life is another 
lament: for he who speaks of him as “a young man” tells of the flower of his faded beauty, speaks of him as 
just covering his face with down, not yet with a full thick beard, but still bright with the beauty of his 
cheeks. What then, think you, were his mother’s sorrows for him? how would her heart be consumed as it 
were with a flame; how bitterly would she prolong her lament over him, embracing the corpse as it lay 
before her, lengthening out her mourning for him as far as possible, so as not to hasten the funeral of the 
dead, but to have her fill of sorrow! Nor does the narrative pass this by: for Jesus “when He saw her,” it 
says, “had compassion”; “and He came and touched the bier; and they that bare him stood still;” and He 
said to the dead, “Young man, I say unto thee, arise ,” “and He delivered him to his mother” alive. Observe 
that no short time had intervened since the dead man had entered upon that state, he was all but laid in 
the tomb; the miracle wrought by the Lord is greater, though the command is the same. 


11. His miraculous power proceeds to a still more exalted act, that its display may more closely approach 
that miracle of the resurrection which men doubt. One of the Lord’s companions and friends is ill (Lazarus 
is the sick man’s name); and the Lord deprecates any visiting of His friend, though far away from the sick 
man, that in the absence of the Life, death might find room and power to do his own work by the agency 
of disease. The Lord informs His disciples in Galilee of what has befallen Lazarus, and also of his own 
setting out to him to raise him up when laid low. They, however, were exceedingly afraid on account of the 
fury of the Jews, thinking it a difficult and dangerous matter to turn again towards Judaea, in the midst of 
those who sought to slay Him: and thus, lingering and delaying, they return slowly from Galilee: but they 
do return, for His command prevailed, and the disciples were led by the Lord to be initiated at Bethany in 
the preliminary mysteries of the general resurrection. Four days had already passed since the event; all 
due rites had been performed for the departed; the body was hidden in the tomb: it was probably already 
swollen and beginning to dissolve into corruption, as the body mouldered in the dank earth and 
necessarily decayed: the thing was one to turn from, as the dissolved body under the constraint of nature 
changed to offensiveness . At this point the doubted fact of the general resurrection is brought to proof by 
a more manifest miracle; for one is not raised from severe sickness, nor brought back to life when at the 
last breath—nor is a child just dead brought to life, nor a young man about to be conveyed to the tomb 
released from his bier; but a man past the prime of life, a corpse, decaying, swollen, yea already in a state 
of dissolution, so that even his own kinsfolk could not suffer that the Lord should draw near the tomb by 
reason of the offensiveness of the decayed body there enclosed, brought into life by a single call, confirms 
the proclamation of the resurrection, that is to say, that expectation of it as universal, which we learn by a 
particular experience to entertain. For as in the regeneration of the universe the Apostle tells us that “the 
Lord Himself will descend with a shout, with the voice of the archangel ,” and by a trumpet sound raise up 
the dead to incorruption—so now too he who is in the tomb, at the voice of command, shakes off death as 
if it were a sleep, and ridding himself from the corruption that had come upon his condition of a corpse, 


leaps forth from the tomb whole and sound, not even hindered in his egress by the bonds of the grave- 
cloths round his feet and hands. 


12. Are these things too small to produce faith in the resurrection of the dead? or dost thou seek that thy 
judgment on this point should be confirmed by yet other proofs? In truth the Lord seems to me not to have 
spoken in vain to them of Capernaum, when He said to Himself, as in the person of men, “Ye will surely 
say unto me this proverb, Physician, heal thyself .’“ For it behoved Him, when He had accustomed men to 
the miracle of the resurrection in other bodies, to confirm His word in His own humanity. Thou sawest the 
thing proclaimed working in others—those who were about to die, the child which had just ceased to live, 
the young man at the edge of the grave, the putrefying corpse, all alike restored by one command to life. 
Dost thou seek for those who have come to death by wounds and bloodshed? does any feebleness of life- 
giving power hinder the grace in them? Behold Him Whose hands were pierced with nails: behold Him 
Whose side was transfixed with a spear; pass thy fingers through the print of the nails; thrust thy hand 
into the spear-wound ; thou canst surely guess how far within it is likely the point would reach, if thou 
reckonest the passage inwards by the breadth of the external scar; for the wound that gives admission to 
a man’s hand, shows to what depth within the iron entered. If He then has been raised, well may we utter 
the Apostle’s exclamation, “How say some that there is no resurrection of the dead ?” 


13. Since, then, every prediction of the Lord is shown to be true by the testimony of events, while we not 
only have learnt this by His words, but also received the proof of the promise in deed, from those very 
persons who returned to life by resurrection, what occasion is left to those who disbelieve? Shall we not 
bid farewell to those who pervert our simple faith by “philosophy and vain deceit ,” and hold fast to our 
confession in its purity, learning briefly through the prophet the mode of the grace, by his words, “Thou 
shalt take away their breath and they shall fail, and turn to their dust. Thou shalt send forth Thy Spirit 
and they shall be created, and Thou shalt renew the face of the earth ;” at which time also he says that the 
Lord rejoices in His works, sinners having perished from the earth: for how shall any one be called by the 
name of sin, when sin itself exists no longer? 


XXVI. THAT THE RESURRECTION IS NOT BEYOND PROBABILITY 


1. There are, however, some who, owing to the feebleness of human reasoning, judging the Divine power 
by the compass of our own, maintain that what is beyond our capacity is not possible even to God. They 
point to the disappearance of the dead of old time, and to the remains of those who have been reduced to 
ashes by fire; and further, besides these, they bring forward in idea the carnivorous beasts, and the fish 
that receives in its own body the flesh of the shipwrecked sailor, while this again in turn becomes food for 
men, and passes by digestion into the bulk of him who eats it: and they rehearse many such trivialities, 
unworthy of God’s great power and authority, for the overthrow of the doctrine, arguing as though God 
were not able to restore to man his own, by return through the same ways. 


2. But we briefly cut short their long circuits of logical folly by acknowledging that dissolution of the body 
into its component parts does take place, and not only does earth, according to the Divine word, return to 
earth, but air and moisture also revert to the kindred element, and there takes place a return of each of 
our components to that nature to which it is allied; and although the human body be dispersed among 
carnivorous birds, or among the most savage beasts by becoming their food, and although it pass beneath 
the teeth of fish, and although it be changed by fire into vapour and dust, wheresoever one may in 
argument suppose the man to be removed, he surely remains in the world; and the world, the voice of 
inspiration tells us, is held by the hand of God. If thou, then, art not ignorant of any of the things in thy 
hand, dost thou deem the knowledge of God to be feebler than thine own power, that it should fail to 
discover the most minute of the things that are within the compass of the Divine span? 


XXVII. THAT IT IS POSSIBLE, WHEN THE HUMAN BODY IS DISSOLVED INTO THE ELEMENTS OF THE UNIVERSE, 
THAT EACH SHOULD HAVE HIS OWN BODY RESTORED FROM THE COMMON SOURCE 


1. Yet it may be thou thinkest, having regard to the elements of the universe, that it is a hard thing when 
the air in us has been resolved into its kindred element, and the warmth, and moisture, and the earthy 
nature have likewise been mingled with their own kind, that from the common source there should return 
to the individual what belongs to itself. 


2. Dost thou not then judge by human examples that even this does not surpass the limits of the Divine 
power? Thou hast seen surely somewhere among the habitations of men a common herd of some kind of 
animals collected from every quarter: yet when it is again divided among its owners, acquaintance with 
their homes and the marks put upon the cattle serve to restore to each his own. If thou conceivest of 
thyself also something like to this, thou wilt not be far from the right way: for as the soul is disposed to 
cling to and long for the body that has been wedded to it, there also attaches to it in secret a certain close 
relationship and power of recognition, in virtue of their commixture, as though some marks had been 
imprinted by nature, by the aid of which the community remains unconfused, separated by the distinctive 
signs. Now as the soul attracts again to itself that which is its own and properly belongs to it, what labour, 
I pray you, that is involved for the Divine power, could be a hindrance to concourse of kindred things 
when they are urged to their own place by the unspeakable attraction of nature, whatever it may be? For 


that some signs of our compound nature remain in the soul even after dissolution is shown by the dialogue 
in Hades , where the bodies had been conveyed to the tomb, but some bodily token still remained in the 
souls by which both Lazarus was recognized and the rich man was not unknown. 


3. There is therefore nothing beyond probability in believing that in the bodies that rise again there will 
be a return from the common stock to the individual, especially for any one who examines our nature with 
careful attention. For neither does our being consist altogether in flux and change—for surely that which 
had by nature no stability would be absolutely incomprehensible—but according to the more accurate 
statement some one of our constituent parts is stationary while the rest goes through a process of 
alteration: for the body is on the one hand altered by way of growth and diminution, changing, like 
garments, the vesture of its successive statures, while the form, on the other hand, remains in itself 
unaltered through every change, not varying from the marks once imposed upon it by nature, but 
appearing with its own tokens of identity in all the changes which the body undergoes. 


4. We must except, however, from this statement the change which happens to the form as the result of 
disease: for the deformity of sickness takes possession of the form like some strange mask, and when this 
is removed by the word , as in the case of Naaman the Syrian, or of those whose story is recorded in the 
Gospel, the form that had been hidden by disease is once more by means of health restored to sight again 
with its own marks of identity. 


5. Now to the element of our soul which is in the likeness of God it is not that which is subject to flux and 
change by way of alteration, but this stable and unalterable element in our composition that is allied: and 
since various differences of combination produce varieties of forms (and combination is nothing else than 
the mixture of the elements—by elements we mean those which furnish the substratum for the making of 
the universe, of which the human body also is composed), while the form necessarily remains in the soul 
as in the impression of a seal, those things which have received from the seal the impression of its stamp 
do not fail to be recognized by the soul, but at the time of the World-Reformation, it receives back to itself 
all those things which correspond to the stamp of the form: and surely all those things would so 
correspond which in the beginning were stamped by the form; thus it is not beyond probability that what 
properly belongs to the individual should once more return to it from the common source . 


6. It is said also that quicksilver, if poured out from the vessel that contains it down a dusty slope, forms 
small globules and scatters itself over the ground, mingling with none of those bodies with which it meets: 
but if one should collect at one place the substance dispersed in many directions, it flows back to its 
kindred substance, if not hindered by anything intervening from mixing with its own kind. Something of 
the same sort, I think, we ought to understand also of the composite nature of man, that if only the power 
were given it of God, the proper parts would spontaneously unite with those belonging to them, without 
any obstruction on their account arising to Him Who reforms their nature. 


7. Furthermore, in the case of plants that grow from the ground, we do not observe any labour on the part 
of nature spent on the wheat or millet or any other seed of grain or pulse, in changing it into stalk or spike 
or ears; for the proper nourishment passes spontaneously, without trouble, from the common source to 
the individuality of each of the seeds. If, then, while the moisture supplied to all the plants is common, 
each of those plants which is nourished by it draws the due supply for its own growth, what new thing is it 
if in the doctrine of the resurrection also, as in the case of the seeds, it happens that there is an attraction 
on the part of each of those who rise, of what belongs to himself? 


8. So that we may learn on all hands, that the preaching of the resurrection contains nothing beyond 
those facts which are known to us experimentally. 


9. And yet we have said nothing of the most notable point concerning ourselves; I mean the first 
beginning of our existence. Who knows not the miracle of nature, what the maternal womb receives— 
what it produces? Thou seest how that which is implanted in the womb to be the beginning of the 
formation of the body is in a manner simple and homogeneous: but what language can express the variety 
of the composite body that is framed? and who, if he did not learn such a thing in nature generally, would 
think that to be possible which does take place—that that small thing of no account is the beginning of a 
thing so great? Great, I say, not only with regard to the bodily formation, but to what is more marvellous 
than this, I mean the soul itself, and the attributes we behold in it. 


XXVIII. TO THOSE WHO SAY THAT SOULS EXISTED BEFORE BODIES, OR THAT BODIES WERE FORMED BEFORE 
SOULS; WHEREIN THERE IS ALSO A REFUTATION OF THE FABLES CONCERNING TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS 


1. For it is perhaps not beyond our present subject to discuss the question which has been raised in the 
churches touching soul and body. Some of those before our time who have dealt with the question of 
“principles” think it right to say that souls have a previous existence as a people in a society of their own, 
and that among them also there are standards of vice and of virtue, and that the soul there, which abides 
in goodness, remains without experience of conjunction with the body; but if it does depart from its 
communion with good, it falls down to this lower life, and so comes to be in a body. Others, on the 
contrary, marking the order of the making of man as stated by Moses, say, that the soul is second to the 


body in order of time, since God first took dust from the earth and formed man, and then animated the 
being thus formed by His breath : and by this argument they prove that the flesh is more noble than the 
soul; that which was previously formed than that which was afterwards infused into it: for they say that 
the soul was made for the body, that the thing formed might not be without breath and motion; and that 
everything that is made for something else is surely less precious than that for which it is made, as the 
Gospel tells us that “the soul is more than meat and the body than raiment ,” because the latter things 
exist for the sake of the former—for the soul was not made for meat nor our bodies for raiment, but when 
the former things were already in being the latter were provided for their needs. 


2. Since then the doctrine involved in both these theories is open to criticism—the doctrine alike of those 
who ascribe to souls a fabulous pre-existence in a special state, and of those who think they were created 
at a later time than the bodies, it is perhaps necessary to leave none of the statements contained in the 
doctrines without examination: yet to engage and wrestle with the doctrines on each side completely, and 
to reveal all the absurdities involved in the theories, would need a large expenditure both of argument and 
of time; we shall, however, briefly survey as best we can each of the views mentioned, and then resume 
our subject. 


3. Those who stand by the former doctrine, and assert that the state of souls is prior to their life in the 
flesh, do not seem to me to be clear from the fabulous doctrines of the heathen which they hold on the 
subject of successive incorporation: for if one should search carefully, he will find that their doctrine is of 
necessity brought down to this. They tell us that one of their sages said that he, being one and the same 
person, was born a man, and afterwards assumed the form of a woman, and flew about with the birds, and 
grew as a bush, and obtained the life of an aquatic creature;—and he who said these things of himself did 
not, so far as I can judge, go far from the truth: for such doctrines as this of saying that one soul passed 
through so many changes are really fitting for the chatter of frogs or jackdaws, or the stupidity of fishes, 
or the insensibility of trees. 


4. And of such absurdity the cause is this—the supposition of the pre-existence of souls for the first 
principle of such doctrine leads on the argument by consequence to the next and adjacent stage, until it 
astonishes us by reaching this point. For if the soul, being severed from the more exalted state by some 
wickedness after having once, as they say, tasted corporeal life, again becomes a man, and if the life in the 
flesh is, as may be presumed, acknowledged to be, in comparison with the eternal and incorporeal life, 
more subject to passion, it naturally follows that that which comes to be in a life such as to contain more 
occasions of sin, is both placed in a region of greater wickedness and rendered more subject to passion 
than before (now passion in the human soul is a conformity to the likeness of the irrational); and that 
being brought into close connection with this, it descends to the brute nature: and that when it has once 
set out on its way through wickedness, it does not cease its advance towards evil even when found in an 
irrational condition: for a halt in evil is the beginning of the impulse towards virtue, and in irrational 
creatures virtue does not exist. Thus it will of necessity be continually changed for the worse, always 
proceeding to what is more degraded and always finding out what is worse than the nature in which it is: 
and just as the sensible nature is lower than the rational, so too there is a descent from this to the 
insensible. 


5. Now so far in its course their doctrine, even if it does overstep the bounds of truth, at all events derives 
one absurdity from another by a kind of logical sequence: but from this point onwards their teaching takes 
the form of incoherent fable. Strict inference points to the complete destruction of the soul; for that which 
has once fallen from the exalted state will be unable to halt at any measure of wickedness, but will pass by 
means of its relation with the passions from rational to irrational, and from the latter state will be 
transferred to the insensibility of plants; and on the insensible there borders, so to say, the inanimate; and 
on this again follows the non-existent, so that absolutely by this train of reasoning they will have the soul 
to pass into nothing: thus a return once more to the better state is impossible for it: and yet they make the 
soul return from a bush to the man: they therefore prove that the life in a bush is more precious than an 
incorporeal state . 


6. It has been shown that the process of deterioration which takes place in the soul will probably be 
extended downwards; and lower than the insensible we find the inanimate, to which, by consequence, the 
principle of their doctrine brings the soul: but as they will not have this, they either exclude the soul from 
insensibility, or, if they are to bring it back to human life, they must, as has been said, declare the life of a 
tree to be preferable to the original state—if, that is, the fall towards vice took place from the one, and the 
return towards virtue takes place from the other. 


7. Thus this doctrine of theirs, which maintains that souls have a life by themselves before their life in the 
flesh, and that they are by reason of wickedness bound to their bodies, is shown to have neither beginning 
nor conclusion: and as for those who assert that the soul is of later creation than the body, their absurdity 
was already demonstrated above . 


8. The doctrine of both, then, is equally to be rejected; but I think that we ought to direct our own 
doctrine in the way of truth between these theories: and this doctrine is that we are not to suppose, 
according to the error of the heathen that the souls that revolve with the motion of the universe weighed 
down by some wickedness, fall to earth by inability to keep up with the swiftness of the motion of the 


spheres. 


XXIX. AN ESTABLISHMENT OF THE DOCTRINE THAT THE CAUSE OF THE EXISTENCE OF SOUL AND BODY IS ONE 
AND THE SAME 


1. Nor again are we in our doctrine to begin by making up man like a clay figure, and to say that the soul 
came into being for the sake of this; for surely in that case the intellectual nature would be shown to be 
less precious than the clay figure. But as man is one, the being consisting of soul and body, we are to 
suppose that the beginning of his existence is one, common to both parts, so that he should not be found 
to be antecedent and posterior to himself, if the bodily element were first in point of time, and the other 
were a later addition; but we are to say that in the power of God’s foreknowledge (according to the 
doctrine laid down a little earlier in our discourse), all the fulness of human nature had pre-existence (and 
to this the prophetic writing bears witness, which says that God “knoweth all things before they be “), and 
in the creation of individuals not to place the one element before the other, neither the soul before the 
body, nor the contrary, that man may not be at strife against himself, by being divided by the difference in 
point of time. 


2. For as our nature is conceived as twofold, according to the apostolic teaching, made up of the visible 
man and the hidden man, if the one came first and the other supervened, the power of Him that made us 
will be shown to be in some way imperfect, as not being completely sufficient for the whole task at once, 
but dividing the work, and busying itself with each of the halves in turn. 


3. But just as we say that in wheat, or in any other grain, the whole form of the plant is potentially 
included—the leaves, the stalk, the joints, the grain, the beard—and do not say in our account of its nature 
that any of these things has pre-existence, or comes into being before the others, but that the power 
abiding in the seed is manifested in a certain natural order, not by any means that another nature is 
infused into it—in the same way we suppose the human germ to possess the potentiality of its nature, 
sown with it at the first start of its existence, and that it is unfolded and manifested by a natural sequence 
as it proceeds to its perfect state, not employing anything external to itself as a stepping-stone to 
perfection, but itself advancing its own self in due course to the perfect state; so that it is not true to say 
either that the soul exists before the body, or that the body exists without the soul, but that there is one 
beginning of both, which according to the heavenly view was laid as their foundation in the original will of 
God; according to the other, came into existence on the occasion of generation. 


4. For as we cannot discern the articulation of the limbs in that which is implanted for the conception of 
the body before it begins to take form, so neither is it possible to perceive in the same the properties of 
the soul before they advance to operation; and just as no one would doubt that the thing so implanted is 
fashioned into the different varieties of limbs and interior organs, not by the importation of any other 
power from without, but by the power which resides in it transforming it to this manifestation of energy,— 
so also we may by like reasoning equally suppose in the case of the soul that even if it is not visibly 
recognized by any manifestations of activity it none the less is there; for even the form of the future man 
is there potentially, but is concealed because it is not possible that it should be made visible before the 
necessary sequence of events allows it; so also the soul is there, even though it is not visible, and will be 
manifested by means of its own proper and natural operation, as it advances concurrently with the bodily 
growth. 


5. For since it is not from a dead body that the potentiality for conception is secreted, but from one which 
is animate and alive, we hence affirm that it is reasonable that we should not suppose that what is sent 
forth from a living body to be the occasion of life is itself dead and inanimate; for in the flesh that which is 
inanimate is surely dead; and the condition of death arises by the withdrawal of the soul. Would not one 
therefore in this case be asserting that withdrawal is antecedent to possession—if, that is, he should 
maintain that the inanimate state which is the condition of death is antecedent to the soul ? And if any one 
should seek for a still clearer evidence of the life of that particle which becomes the beginning of the 
living creature in its formation, it is possible to obtain an idea on this point from other signs also, by which 
what is animate is distinguished from what is dead. For in the case of men we consider it an evidence of 
life that one is warm and operative and in motion, but the chill and motionless state in the case of bodies 
is nothing else than deadness. 


6. Since then we see that of which we are speaking to be warm and operative, we thereby draw the 
further inference that it is not inanimate; but as, in respect of its corporeal part, we do not say that it is 
flesh, and bones, and hair, and all that we observe in the human being, but that potentially it is each of 
these things, yet does not visibly appear to be so; so also of the part which belongs to the soul, the 
elements of rationality, and desire, and anger, and all the powers of the soul are not yet visible; yet we 
assert that they have their place in it, and that the energies of the soul also grow with the subject in a 
manner similar to the formation and perfection of the body. 


7. For just as a man when perfectly developed has a specially marked activity of the soul, so at the 
beginning of his existence he shows in himself that co-operation of the soul which is suitable and 
conformable to his existing need, in its preparing for itself its proper dwelling-place by means of the 


discipline thus (maintained) she admits no gainsayer. This is the discipline which I no longer say foretold 
that heresies should come, but from which they proceeded. However, they were not of her, because they 
were opposed to her. Even the rough wild-olive arises from the germ of the fruitful, rich, and genuine 
olive; also from the seed of the mellowest and sweetest fig there springs the empty and useless wild-fig. In 
the same way heresies, too, come from our plant, although not of our kind; (they come) from the grain of 
truth, but, owing to their falsehood, they have only wild leaves to show. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


HERETICS NOT BEING CHRISTIANS, BUT RATHER PERVERTERS OF CHRIST’S TEACHING, MAY NOT CLAIM THE 
CHRISTIAN SCRIPTURES. THESE ARE A DEPOSIT, COMMITTED TO AND CAREFULLY KEPT BY THE CHURCH 


Since this is the case, in order that the truth may be adjudged to belong to us, “as many as walk according 
to the rule,” which the church has handed down from the apostles, the apostles from Christ, and Christ 
from God, the reason of our position is clear, when it determines that heretics ought not to be allowed to 
challenge an appeal to the Scriptures, since we, without the Scriptures, prove that they have nothing to 
do with the Scriptures. For as they are heretics, they cannot be true Christians, because it is not from 
Christ that they get that which they pursue of their own mere choice, and from the pursuit incur and 
admit the name of heretics. Thus, not being Christians, they have acquired no right to the Christian 
Scriptures; and it may be very fairly said to them, “Who are you? When and whence did you come? As you 
are none of mine, what have you to do with that which is mine? Indeed, Marcion, by what right do you 
hew my wood? By whose permission, Valentinus, are you diverting the streams of my fountain? By what 
power, Apelles, are you removing my landmarks? This is my property. Why are you, the rest, sowing and 
feeding here at your own pleasure? This (I say) is my property. I have long possessed it; I possessed it 
before you. I hold sure title-deeds from the original owners themselves, to whom the estate belonged. I 
am the heir of the apostles. Just as they carefully prepared their will and testament, and committed it toa 
trust, and adjured (the trustees to be faithful to their charge), even so do I hold it. As for you, they have, it 
is certain, always held you as disinherited, and rejected you as strangers—as enemies. But on what 
ground are heretics strangers and enemies to the apostles, if it be not from the difference of their 
teaching, which each individual of his own mere will has either advanced or received in opposition to the 
apostles?” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


HARMONY OF THE CHURCH AND THE SCRIPTURES. HERETICS HAVE TAMPERED WITH THE SCRIPTURES, AND 
MUTILATED, AND ALTERED THEM. CATHOLICS NEVER CHANGE THE SCRIPTURES, WHICH ALWAYS TESTIFY FOR 
THEM 


Where diversity of doctrine is found, there, then, must the corruption both of the Scriptures and the 
expositions thereof be regarded as existing. On those whose purpose it was to teach differently, lay the 
necessity of differently arranging the instruments of doctrine. They could not possibly have effected their 
diversity of teaching in any other way than by having a difference in the means whereby they taught. As in 
their case, corruption in doctrine could not possibly have succeeded without a corruption also of its 
instruments, so to ourselves also integrity of doctrine could not have accrued, without integrity in those 
means by which doctrine is managed. Now, what is there in our Scriptures which is contrary to us? What 
of our own have we introduced, that we should have to take it away again, or else add to it, or alter it, in 
order to restore to its natural soundness anything which is contrary to it, and contained in the Scriptures? 
What we are ourselves, that also the Scriptures are (and have been) from the beginning. Of them we have 
our being, before there was any other way, before they were interpolated by you. Now, inasmuch as all 
interpolation must be believed to be a later process, for the express reason that it proceeds from rivalry 
which is never in any case previous to nor home-born with that which it emulates, it is as incredible to 
every man of sense that we should seem to have introduced any corrupt text into the Scriptures, existing, 
as we have been, from the very first, and being the first, as it is that they have not in fact introduced it 
who are both later in date and opposed (to the Scriptures). One man perverts the Scriptures with his 
hand, another their meaning by his exposition. For although Valentinus seems to use the entire volume, he 
has none the less laid violent hands on the truth only with a more cunning mind and skill than Marcion. 
Marcion expressly and openly used the knife, not the pen, since he made such an excision of the 
Scriptures as suited his own subject-matter. Valentinus, however, abstained from such excision, because 
he did not invent Scriptures to square with his own subject-matter, but adapted his matter to the 
Scriptures; and yet he took away more, and added more, by removing the proper meaning of every 
particular word, and adding fantastic arrangements of things which have no real existence. 


CHAPTER XXxXIX 


WHAT ST. PAUL CALLS SPIRITUAL WICKEDNESSES DISPLAYED BY PAGAN AUTHORS, AND BY HERETICS, IN NO 
DISSIMILAR MANNER. HOLY SCRIPTURE ESPECIALLY LIABLE TO HERETICAL MANIPULATION. AFFORDS 
MATERIAL FOR HERESIES, JUST AS VIRGIL HAS BEEN THE GROUNDWORK OF LITERARY PLAGIARISMS, 
DIFFERENT IN PURPORT FROM THE ORIGINAL 


implanted matter; for we do not suppose it possible that the soul is adapted to a strange building, just as 
it is not possible that the seal impressed on wax should be fitted to an engraving that does not agree with 
it. 


8. For as the body proceeds from a very small original to the perfect state, so also the operation of the 
soul, growing in correspondence with the subject, gains and increases with it. For at its first formation 
there comes first of all its power of growth and nutriment alone, as though it were some root buried in the 
ground; for the limited nature of the recipient does not admit of more; then, as the plant comes forth to 
the light and shows its shoot to the sun, the gift of sensibility blossoms in addition, but when at last it is 
ripened and has grown up to its proper height, the power of reason begins to shine forth like a fruit, not 
appearing in its whole vigour all at once, but by care increasing with the perfection of the instrument, 
bearing always as much fruit as the powers of the subject allow. 


9. If, however, thou seekest to trace the operation of the soul in the formation of the body, “take heed to 
thyself ,” as Moses says, and thou wilt read, as in a book, the history of the works of the soul; for nature 
itself expounds to thee, more clearly than any discourse, the varied occupations of the soul in the body, 
alike in general and in particular acts of construction. 


10. But I deem it superfluous to declare at length in words what is to be found in ourselves, as though we 
were expounding some wonder that lay beyond our boundaries:—who that looks on himself needs words 
to teach him his own nature? For it is possible for one who considers the mode of his own life, and learns 
how closely concerned the body is in every vital operation, to know in what the vegetative principle of the 
soul was occupied on the occasion of the first formation of that which was beginning its existence; so that 
hereby also it is clear to those who have given any attention to the matter, that the thing which was 
implanted by separation from the living body for the production of the living being was not a thing dead or 
inanimate in the laboratory of nature. 


11. Moreover we plant in the ground the kernels of fruits, and portions torn from roots, not deprived by 
death of the vital power which naturally resides in them, but preserving in themselves, hidden indeed, yet 
surely living, the property of their prototype; the earth that surrounds them does not implant such a 
power from without, infusing it from itself (for surely then even dead wood would proceed to growth), but 
it makes that manifest which resides in them, nourishing it by its own moisture, perfecting the plant into 
root, and bark, and pith, and shoots of branches, which could not happen were not a natural power 
implanted with it, which drawing to itself from its surroundings its kindred and proper nourishment, 
becomes a bush, or a tree, or an ear of grain, or some plant of the class of shrubs. 


XXX. A BRIEF EXAMINATION OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF OUR BODIES FROM A MEDICAL POINT OF VIEW 


1. Now the exact structure of our body each man teaches himself by his experiences of sight and light and 
perception, having his own nature to instruct him; any one too may learn everything accurately who takes 
up the researches which those skilled in such matters have worked out in books. And of these writers 
some learnt by dissection the position of our individual organs; others also considered and expounded the 
reason for the existence of all the parts of the body; so that the knowledge of the human frame which 
hence results is sufficient for students. But if any one further seeks that the Church should be his teacher 
on all these points, so that he may not need for anything the voice of those without (for this is the wont of 
the spiritual sheep, as the Lord says, that they hear not a strange voice ), we shall briefly take in hand the 
account of these matters also. 


2. We note concerning our bodily nature three things, for the sake of which our particular parts were 
formed. Life is the cause of some, good life of others, others again are adapted with a view to the 
succession of descendants. All things in us which are of such a kind that without them it is not possible 
that human life should exist, we consider as being in three parts; in the brain, the heart, and the liver. 
Again, all that are a sort of additional blessings, nature’s liberality, whereby she bestows on man the gift 
of living well, are the organs of sense; for such things do not constitute our life, since even where some of 
them are wanting man is often none the less in a condition of life; but without these forms of activity it is 
impossible to enjoy participation in the pleasures of life. The third aim regards the future, and the 
succession of life. There are also certain other organs besides these, which help, in common with all the 
others, to subserve the continuance of life, importing by their own means the proper supplies, as the 
stomach and the lungs, the latter fanning by respiration the fire at the heart, the former introducing the 
nourishment for the internal organs. 


3. Our structure, then, being thus divided, we have carefully to mark that our faculty for life is not 
supported in any one way by some single organ, but nature, while distributing the means for our existence 
among several parts, makes the contribution of each individual necessary for the whole; just as the things 
which nature contrives for the security and beauty of life are also numerous, and differ much among 
themselves. 


4. We ought, however, I think, first to discuss briefly the first beginnings of the things which contribute to 
the constitution of our life. As for the material of the whole body which serves as a common substratum 


for the particular members, it may for the present be left without remark; for a discussion as to natural 
substance in general will not be of any assistance to our purpose with regard to the consideration of the 
parts. 


5. As it is then acknowledged by all that there is in us a share of all that we behold as elements in the 
universe—of heat and cold, and of the other pair of qualities of moisture and dryness—we must discuss 
them severally. 


6. We see then that the powers which control life are three, of which the first by its heat produces general 
warmth, the second by its moisture keeps damp that which is warmed, so that the living being is kept in 
an intermediate condition by the equal balance of the forces exerted by the quality of each of the opposing 
natures (the moist element not being dried up by excess of heat, nor the hot element quenched by the 
prevalence of moisture); and the third power by its own agency holds together the separate members in a 
certain agreement and harmony, connecting them by the ties which it itself furnishes, and sending into 
them all that selfmoving and determining force, on the failure of which the member becomes relaxed and 
deadened, being left destitute of the determining spirit. 


7. Or rather, before dealing with these, it is right that we should mark the skilled workmanship of nature 
in the actual construction of the body. For as that which is hard and resistent does not admit the action of 
the senses (as we may see in the instance of our own bones, and in that of plants in the ground, where we 
remark indeed a certain form of life in that they grow and receive nourishment, yet the resistent 
character of their substance does not allow them sensation), for this reason it was necessary that some 
wax-like formation, so to say, should be supplied for the action of the senses, with the faculty of being 
impressed with the stamp of things capable of striking them, neither becoming confused by excess of 
moisture (for the impress would not remain in moist substance), nor resisting by extraordinary solidity 
(for that which is unyielding would not receive any mark from the impressions), but being in a state 
between softness and hardness, in order that the living being might not be destitute of the fairest of all 
the operations of nature—I mean the motion of sense. 


8. Now as a soft and yielding substance, if it had no assistance from the hard parts, would certainly have, 
like molluscs, neither motion nor articulation, nature accordingly mingles in the body the hardness of the 
bones, and uniting these by close connection one to another, and knitting their joints together by means of 
the sinews, thus plants around them the flesh which receives sensations, furnished with a somewhat 
harder and more highly-strung surface than it would otherwise have had. 


9. While resting, then, the whole weight of the body on this substance of the bones, as on some columns 
that carry a mass of building, she did not implant the bone undivided through the whole structure: for in 
that case man would have remained without motion or activity, if he had been so constructed, just like a 
tree that stands on one spot without either the alternate motion of legs to advance its motion or the 
service of hands to minister to the conveniences of life: but now we see that she contrived that the 
instrument should be rendered capable of walking and working by this device, after she had implanted in 
the body, by the determining spirit which extends through the nerves, the impulse and power for motion. 
And hence is produced the service of the hands, so varied and multiform, and answering to every thought. 
Hence are produced, as though by some mechanical contrivance, the turnings of the neck, and the 
bending and raising of the head, and the action of the chin, and the separation of the eyelids, that takes 
place with a thought, and the movements of the other joints, by the tightening or relaxation of certain 
nerves. And the power that extends through these exhibits a sort of independent impulse, working with 
the spirit of its will by a sort of natural management, in each particular part; but the root of all, and the 
principle of the motions of the nerves, is found in the nervous tissue that surrounds the brain. 


10. We consider, then, that we need not spend more time in inquiring in which of the vital members such a 
thing resides, when the energy of motion is shown to be here. But that the brain contributes to life in a 
special degree is shown clearly by the result of the opposite conditions: for if the tissue surrounding it 
receives any wound or lesion, death immediately follows the injury, nature being unable to endure the 
hurt even for a moment; just as, when a foundation is withdrawn, the whole building collapses with the 
part; and that member, from an injury to which the destruction of the whole living being clearly follows, 
may properly be acknowledged to contain the cause of life. 


11. But as furthermore in those who have ceased to live, when the heat that is implanted in our nature is 
quenched, that which has become dead grows cold, we hence recognize the vital cause also in heat: for 
we must of necessity acknowledge that the living being subsists by the presence of that, which failing, the 
condition of death supervenes. And of such a force we understand the heart to be as it were the fountain- 
head and principle, as from it pipe-like passages, growing one from another in many ramifications, diffuse 
in the whole body the warm and fiery spirit. 


12. And since some nourishment must needs also be provided by nature for the element of heat—for it is 
not possible that the fire should last by itself, without being nourished by its proper food—therefore the 
channels of the blood, issuing from the liver as from a fountainhead, accompany the warm spirit 
everywhere in its way throughout the body, that the one may not by isolation from the other become a 
disease and destroy the constitution. Let this instruct those who go beyond the bounds of fairness, as they 


learn from nature that covetousness is a disease that breeds destruction. 


13. But since the Divinity alone is free from needs, while human poverty requires external aid for its own 
subsistence, nature therefore, in addition to those three powers by which we said that the whole body is 
regulated, brings in imported matter from without, introducing by different entrances that which is 
suitable to those powers. 


14. For to the fount of the blood, which is the liver, she furnishes its supply by food: for that which from 
time to time is imported in this way prepares the springs of blood to issue from the liver, as the snow on 
the mountain by its own moisture increases the springs in the low ground, forcing its own fluid deep down 
to the veins below. 


15. The breath in the heart is supplied by means of the neighbouring organ, which is called the lungs, and 
is a receptacle for air, drawing the breath from without through the windpipe inserted in it, which extends 
to the mouth. The heart being placed in the midst of this organ (and itself also moving incessantly in 
imitation of the action of the ever-moving fire), draws to itself, somewhat as the bellows do in the forges, a 
supply from the adjacent air, filling its recesses by dilatation, and while it fans its own fiery element, 
breathes upon the adjoining tubes; and this it does not cease to do, drawing the external air into its own 
recesses by dilatation, and by compression infusing the air from itself into the tubes. 


16. And this seems to me to be the cause of this spontaneous respiration of ours; for often the mind is 
occupied in discourse with others, or is entirely quiescent when the body is relaxed in sleep, but the 
respiration of air does not cease, though the will gives no co-operation to this end. Now I suppose, since 
the heart is surrounded by the lungs, and in the back part of its own structure is attached to them, moving 
that organ by its own dilatations and compressions, that the inhaling and exhaling of the air is brought 
about by the lungs: for as they are a lightly built and porous body, and have all their recesses opening at 
the base of the windpipe, when they contract and are compressed they necessarily force out by pressure 
the air that is left in their cavities; and, when they expand and open, draw the air, by their distention, into 
the void by suction. 


17. This then is the cause of this involuntary respiration—the impossibility that the fiery element should 
remain at rest: for as the operation of motion is proper to heat, and we understand that the principle of 
heat is to be found in the heart, the continual motion going on in this organ produces the incessant 
inspiration and exhalation of the air through the lungs: wherefore also when the fiery element is 
unnaturally augmented, the breathing of those fevered subjects becomes more rapid, as though the heart 
were endeavouring to quench the flame implanted in it by more violent breathing. 


18. But since our nature is poor and in need of supplies for its own maintenance from all quarters, it not 
only lacks air of its own, and the breath which excites heat, which it imports from without for the 
preservation of the living being, but the nourishment it finds to fill out the proportions of the body is an 
importation. Accordingly, it supplies the deficiency by food and drink, implanting in the body a certain 
faculty for appropriating that which it requires, and rejecting that which is superfluous, and for this 
purpose too the fire of the heart gives nature no small assistance. 


19. For since, according to the account we have given, the heart which kindles by its warm breath the 
individual parts, is the most important of the vital organs, our Maker caused it to be operative with its 
efficacious power at all points, that no part of it might be left ineffectual or unprofitable for the regulation 
of the whole organism. Behind, therefore, it enters the lungs, and, by its continuous motion, drawing that 
organ to itself, it expands the passages to inhale the air, and compressing them again it brings about the 
exspiration of the imprisoned air; while in front, attached to the space at the upper extremity of the 
stomach, it warms it and makes it respond by motion to its own activity, rousing it, not to inhale air, but to 
receive its appropriate food: for the entrances for breath and food are near one another, extending 
lengthwise one alongside the other, and are terminated in their upper extremity by the same boundary, so 
that their mouths are contiguous and the passages come to an end together in one mouth, from which the 
entrance of food is effected through the one, and that of the breath through the other. 


20. Internally, however, the closeness of the connection of the passages is not maintained throughout; for 
the heart intervening between the base of the two, infuses in the one the powers for respiration, and in 
the other for nutriment. Now the fiery element is naturally inclined to seek for the material which serves 
as fuel, and this necessarily happens with regard to the receptacle of nourishment; for the more it 
becomes penetrated by fire through the neighbouring warmth, the more it draws to itself what nourishes 
the heat. And this sort of impulse we call appetite. 


21. But if the organ which contains the food should obtain sufficient material, not even so does the activity 
of the fire become quiescent: but it produces a sort of melting of the material just as in a foundry, and, 
dissolving the solids, pours them out and transfers them, as it were from a funnel, to the neighbouring 
passages: then separating the coarser from the pure substance, it passes the fine part through certain 
channels to the entrance of the liver, and expels the sedimentary matter of the food to the wider passages 
of the bowels, and by turning it over in their manifold windings retains the food for a time in the 
intestines, lest if it were easily got rid of by a straight passage it might at once excite the animal again to 


appetite, and man, like the race of irrational animals, might never cease from this sort of occupation. 


22. As we saw, however, that the liver has especial need of the co-operation of heat for the conversion of 
the fluids into blood, while this organ is in position distant from the heart (for it would, I imagine, have 
been impossible that, being one principle or root of the vital power, it should not be hampered by vicinity 
with another such principle), in order that the system may suffer no injury by the distance at which the 
heat-giving substance is placed, a muscular passage (and this, by those skilled in such matters, is called 
the artery) receives the heated air from the heart and conveys it to the liver, making its opening there 
somewhere beside the point at which the fluids enter, and, as it warms the moist substance by its heat, 
blends with the liquid something akin to fire, and makes the blood appear red with the fiery tint it 
produces. 


23. Issuing thence again, certain twin channels, each enclosing its own current like a pipe, disperse air 
and blood (that the liquid substance may have free course when accompanied and lightened by the motion 
of the heated substance) in divers directions over the whole body, breaking at every part into countless 
branching channels; while as the two principles of the vital powers mingle together (that alike which 
disperses heat, and that which supplies moisture to all parts of the body), they make, as it were, a sort of 
compulsory contribution from the substance with which they deal to the supreme force in the vital 
economy. 


24. Now this force is that which is considered as residing in the cerebral membranes and the brain, from 
which it comes that every movement of a joint, every contraction of the muscles, every spontaneous 
influence that is exerted upon the individual members, renders our earthen statue active and mobile as 
though by some mechanism. For the most pure form of heat and the most subtle form of liquid, being 
united by their respective forces through a process of mixture and combination, nourish and sustain by 
their moisture the brain, and hence in turn, being rarefied to the most pure condition, the exhalation that 
proceeds from that organ anoints the membrane which encloses the brain, which, reaching from above 
downwards like a pipe, extending through the successive vertebrae, is (itself and the marrow which is 
contained in it) conterminous with the base of the spine, itself giving like a charioteer the impulse and 
power to all the meeting-points of bones and joints, and to the branches of the muscles, for the motion or 
rest of the particular parts. 


25. For this cause too it seems to me that it has been granted a more secure defence, being distinguished, 
in the head, by a double shelter of bones round about, and in the vertebrae of the neck by the bulwarks 
formed by the projections of the spine as well as by the diversified interlacings of the very form of those 
vertebrae, by which it is kept in freedom from all harm, enjoying safety by the defence that surrounds it. 


26. So too one might suppose of the heart, that it is itself like some safe house fitted with the most solid 
defences, fortified by the enclosing walls of the bones round about; for in rear there is the spine, 
strengthened on either side by the shoulder-blades, and on each flank the enfolding position of the ribs 
makes that which is in the midst between them difficult to injure; while in front the breast-bone and the 
juncture of the collar-bone serve as a defence, that its safety may be guarded at all points from external 
causes of danger. 


27. As we see in husbandry, when the rain fall from the clouds or the overflow from the river channels 
causes the land beneath it to be saturated with moisture (let us suppose for our argument a garden, 
nourishing within its own compass countless varieties of trees, and all the forms of plants that grow from 
the ground, and whereof we contemplate the figure, quality, and individuality in great variety of detail); 
then, as these are nourished by the liquid element while they are in one spot, the power which supplies 
moisture to each individual among them is one in nature; but the individuality of the plants so nourished 
changes the liquid element into different qualities; for the same substance becomes bitter in wormwood, 
and is changed into a deadly juice in hemlock, and becomes different in different other plants, in saffron, 
in balsam, in the poppy: for in one it becomes hot, in another cold, in another it obtains the middle quality: 
and in laurel and mastick it is scented, and in the fig and the pear it is sweetened, and by passing through 
the vine it is turned into the grape and into wine; while the juice of the apple, the redness of the rose, the 
radiance of the lily, the blue of the violet, the purple of the hyacinthine dye, and all that we behold in the 
earth, arise from one and the same moisture, and are separated into so many varieties in respect of figure 
and aspect and quality; the same sort of wonder is wrought in the animated soil of our being by Nature, or 
rather by Nature’s Lord. Bones, cartilages, veins, arteries, nerves, ligatures, flesh, skin, fat, hair, glands, 
nails, eyes, nostrils, ears,—all such things as these, and countless others in addition, while separated from 
one another by various peculiarities, are nourished by the one form of nourishment in ways proper to their 
own nature, in the sense that the nourishment, when it is brought into close relation with any of the 
subjects, is also changed according to that to which it approaches, and becomes adapted and allied to the 
special nature of the part. For if it should be in the neighbourhood of the eye, it blends with the visual part 
and is appropriately distributed by the difference of the coats round the eye, among the single parts; or, if 
it flow to the auditory parts, it is mingled with the auscultatory nature, or if it is in the lip, it becomes lip; 
and it grows solid in bone, and grows soft in marrow, and is made tense with the sinew, and extended with 
the surface, and passes into the nails, and is fined down for the growth of the hair, by correspondent 
exhalations, producing hair that is somewhat curly or wavy if it makes its way through winding passages, 


while, if the course of the exhalations that go to form the hair lies straight, it renders the hair stiff and 
straight. 


28. Our argument, however, has wandered far from its purpose, going deep into the works of nature, and 
endeavouring to describe how and from what materials our particular organs are formed, those, I mean, 
intended for life and for good life, and any other class which we included with these in our first division. 


29. For our purpose was to show that the seminal cause of our constitution is neither a soul without body, 
nor a body without soul, but that, from animated and living bodies, it is generated at the first as a living 
and animate being, and that our humanity takes it and cherishes it like a nursling with the resources she 
herself possesses, and it thus grows on both sides and makes its growth manifest correspondingly in 
either part:—for it at once displays, by this artificial and scientific process of formation, the power of soul 
that is interwoven in it, appearing at first somewhat obscurely, but afterwards increasing in radiance 
concurrently with the perfecting of the work. 


30. And as we may see with stone-carvers—for the artist’s purpose is to produce in stone the figure of 
some animal; and with this in his mind, he first severs the stone from its kindred matter, and then, by 
chipping away the superfluous parts of it, advances somehow by the intermediate step of his first outline 
to the imitation which he has in his purpose, so that even an unskilled observer may, by what he sees, 
conjecture the aim of his art; again, by working at it, he brings it more nearly to the semblance of the 
object he has in view; lastly, producing in the material the perfect and finished figure, he brings his art to 
its conclusion, and that which a little before was a shapeless stone is a lion, or a man, or whatsoever it 
may be that the artist has made, not by the change of the material into the figure, but by the figure being 
wrought upon the material. If one supposes the like in the case of the soul he is not far from probability; 
for we say that Nature, the all-contriving, takes from its kindred matter the part that comes from the man, 
and moulds her statue within herself. And as the form follows upon the gradual working of the stone, at 
first somewhat indistinct, but more perfect after the completion of the work, so too in the moulding of its 
instrument the form of the soul is expressed in the substratum, incompletely in that which is still 
incomplete, perfect in that which is perfect; indeed it would have been perfect from the beginning had our 
nature not been maimed by evil. Thus our community in that generation which is subject to passion and of 
animal nature, brings it about that the Divine image does not at once shine forth at our formation, but 
brings man to perfection by a certain method and sequence, through those attributes of the soul which 
are material, and belong rather to the animal creation. 


31. Some such doctrine as this the great apostle also teaches us in his Epistle to the Corinthians, when he 
says, “When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child; but when I 
became a man I put away childish things “; not that the soul which arises in the man is different from that 
which we know to be in the boy, and the childish intellect fails while the manly intellect takes its being in 
us; but that the same soul displays its imperfect condition in the one, its perfect state in the other. 


32. For we say that those things are alive which spring up and grow, and no one would deny that all things 
that participate in life and natural motion are animate, yet at the same time one cannot say that such life 
partakes of a perfect soul,—for though a certain animate operation exists in plants, it does not attain to 
the motions of sense; and on the other hand, though a certain further animate power exists in the brutes, 
neither does this attain perfection, since it does not contain in itself the grace of reason and intelligence. 


33. And even so we say that the true and perfect soul is the human soul, recognized by every operation; 
and anything else that shares in life we call animate by a sort of customary misuse of language, because 
in these cases the soul does not exist in a perfect condition, but only certain parts of the operation of the 
soul, which in man also (according to Moses’ mystical account of man’s origin) we learn to have accrued 
when he made himself like this sensuous world. Thus Paul, advising those who were able to hear him to 
lay hold on perfection, indicates also the mode in which they may attain that object, telling them that they 
must “put off the old man,” and put on the man “which is renewed after the image of Him that created 
him .” 


34. Now may we all return to that Divine grace in which God at the first created man, when He said, “Let 
us make man in our image and likeness”; to Whom be glory and might for ever and ever. Amen. 


On the Soul and the Resurrection 


ARGUMENT 


The mind, in times of bereavement, craves a certainty gained by reasoning as to the existence of the soul 
after death. 


First, then: Virtue will be impossible, if deprived of the life of eternity, her only advantage. 
But this is a moral argument. The case calls for speculative and scientific treatment. 
How is the objection that the nature of the soul, as of real things, is material, to be met? 


Thus; the truth of this doctrine would involve the truth of Atheism; whereas Atheism is refuted by the fact 
of the wise order that reigns in the world. In other words, the spirituality of God cannot be denied: and 
this proves the possibility of spiritual or immaterial existence: and therefore, that of the soul. 


But is God, then, the same thing as the soul? 


No: but man is “a little world in himself;” and we may with the same right conclude from this Microcosm 
to the actual existence of an immaterial soul, as from the phenomena of the world to the reality of God’s 
existence. 


A Definition of the soul is then given, for the sake of clearness in the succeeding discussion. It is a 
created, living, intellectual being, with the power, as long as it is provided with organs, of sensuous 
perception. For “the mind sees,” not the eye; take, for instance, the meaning of the phases of the moon. 
The objection that the “organic machine” of the body produces all thought is met by the instance of the 
water-organ. Such machines, if thought were really an attribute of matter, ought to build themselves 
spontaneously: whereas they are a direct proof of an invisible thinking power in man. A work of Art means 
mind: there is a thing perceived, and a thing not perceived. 


But still, what is this thing not perceived? 

If it has no sensible quality whatever—Where is it? 

The answer is, that the same question might be asked about the Deity (Whose existence is not denied). 
Then the Mind and the Deity are identical? 


Not so: in its substantial existence, as separable from matter, the soul is like God; but this likeness does 
not extend to sameness; it resembles God as a copy the original. 


As being “simple and uncompounded” the soul survives the dissolution of the composite body, whose 
scattered elements it will continue to accompany, as if watching over its property till the Resurrection, 
when it will clothe itself in them anew. 


The soul was defined “an intellectual being.” But anger and desire are not of the body either. Are there, 
then, two or three souls?—Answer. Anger and desire do not belong to the essence of the soul, but are only 
among its varying states; they are not originally part of ourselves, and we can and must rid ourselves of 
them, and bring them, as long as they continue to mark our community with the brute creation, into the 
service of the good. They are the “tares” of the heart, while they serve any other purpose. 


But where will the soul “accompany its elements”?—Hades is not a particular spot; it means the Invisible; 
those passages in the Bible in which the regions under the earth are alluded to are explained as 
allegorical, although the partizans of the opposite interpretation need not be combated. 


But how will the soul know the scattered elements of the once familiar form? This is answered by two 
illustrations (not analogies). The skill of the painter, the force that has united numerous colours to form a 
single tint, will, if (by some miracle) that actual tint was to fall back into those various colours, be 
cognizant of each one of these last, e.g. the tone and size of the drop of gold, of red, &c.; and could at will 
recombine them. The owner of a cup of clay would know its fragments (by their shape) amidst a mass of 
fragments of clay vessels of other shapes, or even if they were plunged again into their native clay. So the 
soul knows its elements amidst their “kindred dust”; or when each one has flitted back to its own primeval 
source on the confines of the Universe. 


But how does this harmonize with the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus? 


The bodies of both were in the grave: and so all that is said of them is in a spiritual sense. But the soul can 
suffer still, being cognizant, not only of the elements of the whole body, but of those that formed each 
member, e.g. the tongue. By the relations of the Rich Man are meant the impressions made on his soul by 
the things of flesh and blood. 


But if we must have no emotions in the next world, how shall there be virtue, and how shall there be love 
of God? For anger, we saw, contributed to the one, desire to the other. 


We shall be like God so far that we shall always contemplate the Beautiful in Him. Now, God, in 
contemplating Himself, has no desire and hope, no regret and memory. The moment of fruition is always 
present, and so His Love is perfect, without the need of any emotion. So will it be with us. God draws 
“that which belongs to Him” to this blessed passionlessness; and in this very drawing consists the torment 
of a passion-laden soul. Severe and long-continued pains in eternity are thus decreed to sinners, not 
because God hates them, nor for the sake alone of punishing them; but “because what belongs to God 
must at any cost be preserved for Him.” The degree of pain which must be endured by each one is 
necessarily proportioned to the measure of the wickedness. 


God will thus be “all in all’; yet the loved one’s form will then be woven, though into a more ethereal 
texture, of the same elements as before. (This is not Nirvana.) 


Here the doctrine of the Resurrection is touched. The Christian Resurrection and that of the heathen 
philosophies coincide in that the soul is reclothed from some elements of the Universe. But there are fatal 
objections to the latter under its two forms: 


Transmigration pure and simple; 

The Platonic Soul-rotation. 

The first— 

1. Obliterates the distinction between the mineral or vegetable, and the spiritual, world. 
2. Makes it a sin to eat and drink. 

Both— 

3. Confuse the moral choice. 

4, Make heaven the cradle of vice, and earth of virtue. 

5. Contradict the truth that they assume, that there is no change in heaven. 

6. Attribute every birth to a vice, and therefore are either Atheist or Manichaean. 
7. Make a life a chapter of accidents. 

8. Contradict facts of moral character. 

God is the cause of our life, both in body and soul. 

But when and how does the soul come into existence? 

The how we can never know. 


There are objections to seeking the material for any created thing either in God, or outside God. But we 
may regard the whole Creation as the realized thoughts of God. (Anticipation of Malebranche.) 


The when may be determined. Objections to the existence of soul before body have been given above. But 
soul is necessary to life, and the embryo lives. 


Therefore soul is not born after body. So body and soul are born together. 

As to the number of souls, Humanity itself is a thought of God not yet completed, as these continual 
additions prove. When it is completed, this “progress of Humanity” will cease, by there being no more 
births: and no births, no deaths. 


Before answering objections to the Scriptural doctrine of the Resurrection, the passages that contain it 
are mentioned: especially Psalm cxviii. 27 (LXX.). 


The various objections to it, to the Purgatory to follow, and to the Judgment, are then stated; especially 
that 


A man is not the same being (physically) two days together. Which phase of him, then, is to rise again, be 
tortured (if need be), and judged? 


They are all answered by a Definition of the Resurrection, i.e. the restoration of man to his original state. 
In that, there is neither age nor infancy; and the “coats of skins” are laid aside. 


When the process of purification has been completed, the better attributes of the soul appear— 
imperishability, life, honour, grace, glory, power, and, in short, all that belongs to human nature as the 
image of Deity. 


ON THE SOUL AND THE RESURRECTION 


Basil, great amongst the saints, had departed from this life to God; and the impulse to mourn for him was 
shared by all the churches. But his sister the Teacher was still living; and so I journeyed to her , yearning 
for an interchange of sympathy over the loss of her brother. My soul was right sorrow-stricken by this 
grievous blow, and I sought for one who could feel it equally, to mingle my tears with. But when we were 
in each other’s presence the sight of the Teacher awakened all my pain; for she too was lying in a state of 
prostration even unto death. Well, she gave in to me for a little while, like a skilful driver, in the 
ungovernable violence of my grief; and then she tried to check me by speaking, and to correct with the 
curb of her reasonings the disorder of my soul. She quoted the Apostle’s words about the duty of not 
being “grieved for them that sleep”; because only “men without hope” have such feelings. With a heart 
still fermenting with my pain, I asked— 


Why, what is the especial pain you feel, asked the Teacher, in the mere necessity itself of dying? This 
common talk of unthinking persons is no sufficient accusation. 


What! is there no occasion for grieving, I replied to her, when we see one who so lately lived and spoke 
becoming all of a sudden lifeless and motionless, with the sense of every bodily organ extinct, with no 
sight or hearing in operation, or any other faculty of apprehension that sense possesses; and if you apply 
fire or steel to him, even if you were to plunge a sword into the body, or cast it to the beasts of prey, or if 
you bury it beneath a mound, that dead man is alike unmoved at any treatment? Seeing, then, that this 
change is observed in all these ways, and that principle of life, whatever it might be, disappears all at 
once out of sight, as the flame of an extinguished lamp which burnt on it the moment before neither 
remains upon the wick nor passes to some other place, but completely disappears, how can such a change 
be borne without emotion by one who has no clear ground to rest upon? We hear the departure of the 
spirit, we see the shell that is left; but of the part that has been separated we are ignorant, both as to its 
nature, and as to the place whither it has fled; for neither earth, nor air, nor water, nor any other element 
can show as residing within itself this force that has left the body, at whose withdrawal a corpse only 
remains, ready for dissolution. 


Whilst I was thus enlarging on the subject, the Teacher signed to me with her hand , and said: Surely what 
alarms and disturbs your mind is not the thought that the soul, instead of lasting for ever, ceases with the 
body’s dissolution! 


I answered rather audaciously, and without due consideration of what I said, for my passionate grief had 
not yet given me back my judgment. In fact, I said that the Divine utterances seemed to me like mere 
commands compelling us to believe that the soul lasts for ever; not, however, that we were led by them to 
this belief by any reasoning. Our mind within us appears slavishly to accept the opinion enforced, but not 
to acquiesce with a spontaneous impulse. Hence our sorrow over the departed is all the more grievous; 
we do not exactly know whether this vivifying principle is anything by itself; where it is, or how it is; 
whether, in fact, it exists in any way at all anywhere. This uncertainty about the real state of the case 
balances the opinions on either side; many adopt the one view, many the other; and indeed there are 
certain persons, of no small philosophical reputation amongst the Greeks, who have held and maintained 
this which I have just said. 


Away, she cried, with that pagan nonsense! For therein the inventor of lies fabricates false theories only to 
harm the Truth. Observe this, and nothing else; that such a view about the soul amounts to nothing less 
than the abandoning of virtue, and seeking the pleasure of the moment only; the life of eternity, by which 
alone virtue claims the advantage, must be despaired of. 


And pray how, I asked, are we to get a firm and unmovable belief in the soul’s continuance? I, too, am 
sensible of the fact that human life will be bereft of the most beautiful ornament that life has to give, I 
mean virtue, unless an undoubting confidence with regard to this be established within us. What, indeed, 
has virtue to stand upon in the case of those persons who conceive of this present life as the limit of their 
existence, and hope for nothing beyond? 


Well, replied the Teacher, we must seek where we may get a beginning for our discussion upon this point; 
and if you please, let the defence of the opposing views be undertaken by yourself; for I see that your 
mind is a little inclined to accept such a brief. Then, after the conflicting belief has been stated, we shall 
be able to look for the truth. 


When she made this request, and I had deprecated the suspicion that I was making the objections in real 
earnest, instead of only wishing to get a firm ground for the belief about the soul by calling into court first 
what is aimed against this view, I began— 


Would not the defenders of the opposite belief say this: that the body, being composite, must necessarily 
be resolved into that of which it is composed? And when the coalition of elements in the body ceases, each 
of those elements naturally gravitates towards its kindred element with the irresistible bias of like to like; 
the heat in us will thus unite with heat, the earthy with the solid, and each of the other elements also will 
pass towards its like. Where, then, will the soul be after that? If one affirm that it is in those elements, one 
will be obliged to admit that it is identical with them, for this fusion could not possibly take place between 
two things of different natures. But this being granted, the soul must necessarily be viewed as a complex 
thing, fused as it is with qualities so opposite. But the complex is not simple, but must be classed with the 
composite, and the composite is necessarily dissoluble; and dissolution means the destruction of the 
compound; and the destructible is not immortal, else the flesh itself, resolvable as it is into its constituent 
elements, might so be called immortal. If, on the other hand, the soul is something other than these 
elements, where can our reason suggest a place for it to be, when it is thus, by virtue of its alien nature, 
not to be discovered in those elements, and there is no other place in the world, either, where it may 
continue, in harmony with its own peculiar character, to exist? But, if a thing can be found nowhere, 
plainly it has no existence. 


The Teacher sighed gently at these words of mine, and then said; Maybe these were the objections, or 
such as these, that the Stoics and Epicureans collected at Athens made in answer to the Apostle. I hear 
that Epicurus carried his theories in this very direction. The framework of things was to his mind a 
fortuitous and mechanical affair, without a Providence penetrating its operations; and, as a piece with 
this, he thought that human life was like a bubble, existing only as long as the breath within was held in 
by the enveloping substance , inasmuch as our body was a mere membrane, as it were, encompassing a 
breath; and that on the collapse of the inflation the imprisoned essence was extinguished. To him the 
visible was the limit of existence; he made our senses the only means of our apprehension of things; he 
completely closed the eyes of his soul, and was incapable of seeing anything in the intelligible and 
immaterial world, just as a man, who is imprisoned in a cabin whose walls and roof obstruct the view 
outside, remains without a glimpse of all the wonders of the sky. Verily, everything in the universe that is 
seen to be an object of sense is as an earthen wall, forming in itself a barrier between the narrower souls 
and that intelligible world which is ready for their contemplation; and it is the earth and water and fire 
alone that such behold; whence comes each of these elements, in what and by what they are 
encompassed, such souls because of their narrowness cannot detect. While the sight of a garment 
suggests to any one the weaver of it, and the thought of the shipwright comes at the sight of the ship, and 
the hand of the builder is brought to the mind of him who sees the building, these little souls gaze upon 
the world, but their eyes are blind to Him whom all this that we see around us makes manifest; and so 
they propound their clever and pungent doctrines about the soul’s evanishment;—body from elements, 
and elements from body, and, besides, the impossibility of the soul’s self-existence (if it is not to be one of 
these elements, or lodged in one); for if these opponents suppose that by virtue of the soul not being akin 
to the elements it is nowhere after death, they must propound, to begin with, the absence of the soul from 
the fleshly life as well, seeing that the body itself is nothing but a concourse of those elements; and so 
they must not tell us that the soul is to be found there either, independently vivifying their compound. If it 
is not possible for the soul to exist after death, though the elements do, then, I say, according to this 
teaching our life as well is proved to be nothing else but death. But if on the other hand they do not make 
the existence of the soul now in the body a question for doubt, how can they maintain its evanishment 
when the body is resolved into its elements? Then, secondly, they must employ an equal audacity against 
the God in this Nature too. For how can they assert that the intelligible and immaterial Unseen can be 
dissolved and diffused into the wet and the soft, as also into the hot and the dry, and so hold together the 
universe in existence through being, though not of a kindred nature with the things which it penetrates, 
yet not thereby incapable of so penetrating them? Let them, therefore, remove from their system the very 
Deity Who upholds the world. 


That is the very point, I said, upon which our adversaries cannot fail to have doubts; viz. that all things 
depend on God and are encompassed by Him, or, that there is any divinity at all transcending the physical 
world. 


It would be more fitting, she cried, to be silent about such doubts, and not to deign to make any answer to 
such foolish and wicked propositions; for there is a Divine precept forbidding us to answer a fool in his 
folly; and he must be a fool, as the Prophet declares, who says that there is no God. But since one needs 
must speak, I will urge upon you an argument which is not mine nor that of any human being (for it would 
then be of small value, whosoever spoke it), but an argument which the whole Creation enunciates by the 
medium of its wonders to the audience of the eye, with a skilful and artistic utterance that reaches the 
heart. The Creation proclaims outright the Creator; for the very heavens, as the Prophet says, declare the 
glory of God with their unutterable words. We see the universal harmony in the wondrous sky and on the 
wondrous earth; how elements essentially opposed to each other are all woven together in an ineffable 
union to serve one common end, each contributing its particular force to maintain the whole; how the 
unmingling and mutually repellent do not fly apart from each other by virtue of their peculiarities, any 


more than they are destroyed, when compounded, by such contrariety; how those elements which are 
naturally buoyant move downwards, the heat of the sun, for instance, descending in the rays, while the 
bodies which possess weight are lifted by becoming rarefied in vapour, so that water contrary to its nature 
ascends, being conveyed through the air to the upper regions; how too that fire of the firmament so 
penetrates the earth that even its abysses feel the heat; how the moisture of the rain infused into the soil 
generates, one though it be by nature, myriads of differing germs, and animates in due proportion each 
subject of its influence; how very swiftly the polar sphere revolves, how the orbits within it move the 
contrary way, with all the eclipses, and conjunctions, and measured intervals of the planets. We see all this 
with the piercing eyes of mind, nor can we fail to be taught by means of such a spectacle that a Divine 
power, working with skill and method, is manifesting itself in this actual world, and, penetrating each 
portion, combines those portions with the whole and completes the whole by the portions, and 
encompasses the universe with a single all-controlling force, self-centred and self-contained, never 
ceasing from its motion, yet never altering the position which it holds. 


And pray how, I asked, does this belief in the existence of God prove along with it the existence of the 
human soul? For God, surely, is not the same thing as the soul, so that, if the one were believed in, the 
other must necessarily be believed in. 


She replied: It has been said by wise men that man is a little world in himself and contains all the 
elements which go to complete the universe. If this view is a true one (and so it seems), we perhaps shall 
need no other ally than it to establish the truth of our conception of the soul. And our conception of it is 
this; that it exists, with a rare and peculiar nature of its own, independently of the body with its gross 
texture. We get our exact knowledge of this outer world from the apprehension of our senses, and these 
sensational operations themselves lead us on to the understanding of the super-sensual world of fact and 
thought, and our eye thus becomes the interpreter of that almighty wisdom which is visible in the 
universe, and points in itself to the Being Who encompasses it. Just so, when we look to our inner world, 
we find no slight grounds there also, in the known, for conjecturing the unknown; and the unknown there 
also is that which, being the object of thought and not of sight, eludes the grasp of sense. 


I rejoined, Nay, it may be very possible to infer a wisdom transcending the universe from the skilful and 
artistic designs observable in this harmonized fabric of physical nature; but, as regards the soul, what 
knowledge is possible to those who would trace, from any indications the body has to give, the unknown 
through the known? 


Most certainly, the Virgin replied, the soul herself, to those who wish to follow the wise proverb and know 
themselves, is a competent instructress; of the fact, I mean, that she is an immaterial and spiritual thing, 
working and moving in a way corresponding to her peculiar nature, and evincing these peculiar emotions 
through the organs of the body. For this bodily organization exists the same even in those who have just 
been reduced by death to the state of corpses, but it remains without motion or action because the force 
of the soul is no longer in it. It moves only when there is sensation in the organs, and not only that, but 
the mental force by means of that sensation penetrates with its own impulses and moves whither it will all 
those organs of sensation. 


What then, I asked, is the soul? Perhaps there may be some possible means of delineating its nature; so 
that we may have some comprehension of this subject, in the way of a sketch. 


Its definition, the Teacher replied, has been attempted in different ways by different writers, each 
according to his own bent; but the following is our opinion about it. The soul is an essence created, and 
living, and intellectual, transmitting from itself to an organized and sentient body the power of living and 
of grasping objects of sense, as long as a natural constitution capable of this holds together. 


Saying this she pointed to the physician who was sitting to watch her state, and said: There is a proof of 
what I say close by us. How, I ask, does this man, by putting his fingers to feel the pulse, hear in a manner, 
through this sense of touch, Nature calling loudly to him and telling him of her peculiar pain; in fact, that 
the disease in the body is an inflammatory one , and that the malady originates in this or that internal 
organ; and that there is such and such a degree of fever? How too is he taught by the agency of the eye 
other facts of this kind, when he looks to see the posture of the patient and watches the wasting of the 
flesh? As, too, the state of the complexion, pale somewhat and bilious, and the gaze of the eyes, as is the 
case with those in pain, involuntarily inclining to sadness, indicate the internal condition, so the ear gives 
information of the like, ascertaining the nature of the malady by the shortness of the breathing and by the 
groan that comes with it. One might say that even the sense of smell in the expert is not incapable of 
detecting the kind of disorder, but that it notices the secret suffering of the vitals in the particular quality 
of the breath. Could this be so if there were not a certain force of intelligence present in each organ of the 
senses? What would our hand have taught us of itself, without thought conducting it from feeling to 
understanding the subject before it? What would the ear, as separate from mind, or the eye or the nostril 
or any other organ have helped towards the settling of the question, all by themselves? Verily, it is most 
true what one of heathen culture is recorded to have said, that it is the mind that sees and the mind that 
hears . Else, if you will not allow this to be true, you must tell me why, when you look at the sun, as you 
have been trained by your instructor to look at him, you assert that he is not in the breadth of his disc of 
the size he appears to the many, but that he exceeds by many times the measure of the entire earth. Do 


These were the ingenious arts of “spiritual wickednesses,” wherewith we also, my brethren, may fairly 
expect to have “to wrestle,” as necessary for faith, that the elect may be made manifest, (and) that the 
reprobate may be discovered. And therefore they possess influence, and a facility in thinking out and 
fabricating errors, which ought not to be wondered at as if it were a difficult and inexplicable process, 
seeing that in profane writings also an example comes ready to hand of a similar facility. You see in our 
own day, composed out of Virgil, a story of a wholly different character, the subject-matter being arranged 
according to the verse, and the verse according to the subject-matter. In short, Hosidius Geta has most 
completely pilfered his tragedy of Medea from Virgil. A near relative of my own, among some leisure 
productions of his pen, has composed out of the same poet The Table of Cebes. On the same principle, 
those poetasters are commonly called Homerocentones, “collectors of Homeric odds and ends,” who stitch 
into one piece, patchwork fashion, works of their own from the lines of Homer, out of many scraps put 
together from this passage and from that (in miscellaneous confusion). Now, unquestionably, the Divine 
Scriptures are more fruitful in resources of all kinds for this sort of facility. Nor do I risk contradiction in 
saying that the very Scriptures were even arranged by the will of God in such a manner as to furnish 
materials for heretics, inasmuch as I read that “there must be heresies,” which there cannot be without 
the Scriptures. 


CHAPTER XL 


NO DIFFERENCE IN THE SPIRIT OF IDOLATRY AND OF HERESY. IN THE RITES OF IDOLATRY, SATAN IMITATED AND 
DISTORTED THE DIVINE INSTITUTIONS OF THE OLDER SCRIPTURES. THE CHRISTIAN SCRIPTURES CORRUPTED 
BY HIM IN THE PERVERSIONS OF THE VARIOUS HERETICS 


The question will arise, By whom is to be interpreted the sense of the passages which make for heresies? 
By the devil, of course, to whom pertain those wiles which pervert the truth, and who, by the mystic rites 
of his idols, vies even with the essential portions of the sacraments of God. He, too, baptizes some—that 
is, his own believers and faithful followers; he promises the putting away of sins by a laver (of his own); 
and if my memory still serves me, Mithra there, (in the kingdom of Satan,) sets his marks on the foreheads 
of his soldiers; celebrates also the oblation of bread, and introduces an image of a resurrection, and 
before a sword wreathes a crown. What also must we say to (Satan’s) limiting his chief priest to a single 
marriage? He, too, has his virgins; he, too, has his proficients in continence. Suppose now we revolve in 
our minds the superstitions of Numa Pompilius, and consider his priestly offices and badges and 
privileges, his sacrificial services, too, and the instruments and vessels of the sacrifices themselves, and 
the curious rites of his expiations and vows: is it not clear to us that the devil imitated the well-known 
moroseness of the Jewish law? Since, therefore he has shown such emulation in his great aim of 
expressing, in the concerns of his idolatry, those very things of which consists the administration of 
Christ’s sacraments, it follows, of course, that the same being, possessing still the same genius, both set 
his heart upon, and succeeded in, adapting to his profane and rival creed the very documents of divine 
things and of the Christian saints—his interpretation from their interpretations, his words from their 
words, his parables from their parables. For this reason, then, no one ought to doubt, either that “spiritual 
wickednesses,” from which also heresies come, have been introduced by the devil, or that there is any real 
difference between heresies and idolatry, seeing that they appertain both to the same author and the 
same work that idolatry does. They either pretend that there is another god in opposition to the Creator, 
or, even if they acknowledge that the Creator is the one only God, they treat of Him as a different being 
from what He is in truth. The consequence is, that every lie which they speak of God is in a certain sense 
a sort of idolatry. 


CHAPTER XLI 


THE CONDUCT OF HERETICS: ITS FRIVOLITY, WORLDLINESS, AND IRREGULARITY. THE NOTORIOUS 
WANTONNESS OF THEIR WOMEN 


I must not omit an account of the conduct also of the heretics—how frivolous it is, how worldly, how 
merely human, without seriousness, without authority, without discipline, as suits their creed. To begin 
with, it is doubtful who is a catechumen, and who a believer; they have all access alike, they hear alike, 
they pray alike—even heathens, if any such happen to come among them. “That which is holy they will 
cast to the dogs, and their pearls,” although (to be sure) they are not real ones, “they will fling to the 
swine.” Simplicity they will have to consist in the overthrow of discipline, attention to which on our part 
they call brothelry. Peace also they huddle up anyhow with all comers; for it matters not to them, however 
different be their treatment of subjects, provided only they can conspire together to storm the citadel of 
the one only Truth. All are puffed up, all offer you knowledge. Their catechumens are perfect before they 
are full-taught. The very women of these heretics, how wanton they are! For they are bold enough to 
teach, to dispute, to enact exorcisms, to undertake cures—it may be even to baptize. Their ordinations, 
are carelessly administered, capricious, changeable. At one time they put novices in office; at another 
time, men who are bound to some secular employment; at another, persons who have apostatized from us, 
to bind them by vainglory, since they cannot by the truth. Nowhere is promotion easier than in the camp 
of rebels, where the mere fact of being there is a foremost service. And so it comes to pass that to-day one 
man is their bishop, to-morrow another; to-day he is a deacon who to-morrow is a reader; to-day he is a 
presbyter who tomorrow is a layman. For even on laymen do they impose the functions of priesthood. 


you not confidently maintain that it is so, because you have arrived by reasoning through phenomena at 
the conception of such and such a movement, of such distances of time and space, of such causes of 
eclipse? And when you look at the waning and waxing moon you are taught other truths by the visible 
figure of that heavenly body, viz. that it is in itself devoid of light, and that it revolves in the circle nearest 
to the earth, and that it is lit by light from the sun; just as is the case with mirrors, which, receiving the 
sun upon them, do not reflect rays of their own, but those of the sun, whose light is given back from their 
smooth flashing surface. Those who see this, but do not examine it, think that the light comes from the 
moon herself. But that this is not the case is proved by this; that when she is diametrically facing the sun 
she has the whole of the disc that looks our way illuminated; but, as she traverses her own circle of 
revolution quicker from moving in a narrower space, she herself has completed this more than twelve 
times before the sun has once travelled round his; whence it happens that her substance is not always 
covered with light. For her position facing him is not maintained in the frequency of her revolutions; but, 
while this position causes the whole side of the moon which looks to us to be illumined, directly she moves 
sideways her hemisphere which is turned to us necessarily becomes partially shadowed, and only that 
which is turned to him meets his embracing rays; the brightness, in fact, keeps on retiring from that 
which can no longer see the sun to that which still sees him, until she passes right across the sun’s disc 
and receives his rays upon her hinder part; and then the fact of her being in herself totally devoid of light 
and splendour causes the side turned to us to be invisible while the further hemisphere is all in light; and 
this is called the completion of her waning. But when again, in her own revolution, she has passed the sun 
and she is transverse to his rays, the side which was dark just before begins to shine a little, for the rays 
move from the illumined part to that so lately invisible. You see what the eye does teach; and yet it would 
never of itself have afforded this insight, without something that looks through the eyes and uses the data 
of the senses as mere guides to penetrate from the apparent to the unseen. It is needless to add the 
methods of geometry that lead us step by step through visible delineations to truths that lie out of sight, 
and countless other instances which all prove that apprehension is the work of an intellectual essence 
deeply seated in our nature, acting through the operation of our bodily senses. 


But what, I asked, if, insisting on the great differences which, in spite of a certain quality of matter shared 
alike by all elements in their visible form, exist between each particular kind of matter (motion, for 
instance, is not the same in all, some moving up, some down; nor form, nor quality either), some one were 
to say that there was in the same manner incorporated in, and belonging to, these elements a certain 
force as well which effects these intellectual insights and operations by a purely natural effort of their 
own (such effects, for instance, as we often see produced by the mechanists, in whose hands matter, 
combined according to the rules of Art, thereby imitates Nature, exhibiting resemblance not in figure 
alone but even in motion, so that when the piece of mechanism sounds in its resonant part it mimics a 
human voice, without, however, our being able to perceive anywhere any mental force working out the 
particular figure, character, sound, and movement); suppose, I say, we were to affirm that all this was 
produced as well in the organic machine of our natural bodies, without any intermixture of a special 
thinking substance, but owing simply to an inherent motive power of the elements within us 
accomplishing by itself these operations—to nothing else, in fact, but an impulsive movement working for 
the cognition of the object before us; would not then the fact stand proved of the absolute nonexistence of 
that intellectual and impalpable Being, the soul, which you talk of? 


Your instance, she replied, and your reasoning upon it, though belonging to the counter-argument, may 
both of them be made allies of our statement, and will contribute not a little to the confirmation of its 
truth. 


Why, how can you say that? 


Because, you see, so to understand, manipulate, and dispose the soulless matter, that the art which is 
stored away in such mechanisms becomes almost like a soul to this material, in all the various ways in 
which it mocks movement, and figure, and voice, and so on, may be turned into a proof of there being 
something in man whereby he shows an innate fitness to think out within himself, through the 
contemplative and inventive faculties, such thoughts, and having prepared such mechanisms in theory, to 
put them into practice by manual skill, and exhibit in matter the product of his mind. First, for instance, 
he saw, by dint of thinking, that to produce any sound there is need of some wind; and then, with a view to 
produce wind in the mechanism, he previously ascertained by a course of reasoning and close observation 
of the nature of elements, that there is no vacuum at all in the world, but that the lighter is to be 
considered a vacuum only by comparison with the heavier; seeing that the air itself, taken as a separate 
subsistence, is crowded quite full. It is by an abuse of language that a jar is said to be “empty”; for when it 
is empty of any liquid it is none the less, even in this state, full, in the eyes of the experienced. A proof of 
this is that a jar when put into a pool of water is not immediately filled, but at first floats on the surface, 
because the air it contains helps to buoy up its rounded sides; till at last the hand of the drawer of the 
water forces it down to the bottom, and, when there, it takes in water by its neck; during which process it 
is shown not to have been empty even before the water came; for there is the spectacle of a sort of 
combat going on in the neck between the two elements, the water being forced by its weight into the 
interior, and therefore streaming in; the imprisoned air on the other hand being straitened for room by the 
gush of the water along the neck, and so rushing in the contrary direction; thus the water is checked by 
the strong current of air, and gurgles and bubbles against it. Men observed this, and devised in 


accordance with this property of the two elements a way of introducing air to work their mechanism . 
They made a kind of cavity of some hard stuff, and prevented the air in it from escaping in any direction; 
and then introduced water into this cavity through its mouth, apportioning the quantity of water 
according to requirement; next they allowed an exit in the opposite direction to the air, so that it passed 
into a pipe placed ready to hand, and in so doing, being violently constrained by the water, became a 
blast; and this, playing on the structure of the pipe, produced a note. Is it not clearly proved by such 
visible results that there is a mind of some kind in man, something other than that which is visible, which, 
by virtue of an invisible thinking nature of its own, first prepares by inward invention such devices, and 
then, when they have been so matured, brings them to the light and exhibits them in the subservient 
matter? For if it were possible to ascribe such wonders, as the theory of our opponents does, to the actual 
constitution of the elements, we should have these mechanisms building themselves spontaneously; the 
bronze would not wait for the artist, to be made into the likeness of a man, but would become such by an 
innate force; the air would not require the pipe, to make a note, but would sound spontaneously by its own 
fortuitous flux and motion; and the jet of the water upwards would not be, as it now is, the result of an 
artificial pressure forcing it to move in an unnatural direction, but the water would rise into the 
mechanism of its own accord, finding in that direction a natural channel. But if none of these results are 
produced spontaneously by elemental force, but, on the contrary, each element is employed at will by 
artifice; and if artifice is a kind of movement and activity of mind, will not the very consequences of what 
has been urged by way of objection show us Mind as something other than the thing perceived? 


That the thing perceived, I replied, is not the same as the thing not perceived, I grant; but I do not 
discover any answer to our question in such a statement; it is not yet clear to me what we are to think that 
thing not-perceived to be; all I have been shown by your argument is that it is not anything material; and I 
do not yet know the fitting name for it. I wanted especially to know what it is, not what it is not. 


We do learn, she replied, much about many things by this very same method, inasmuch as, in the very act 
of saying a thing is “not so and so,” we by implication interpret the very nature of the thing in question . 
For instance, when we say a “guileless,” we indicate a good man; when we say “unmanly,” we have 
expressed that a man is a coward; and it is possible to suggest a great many things in like fashion, 
wherein we either convey the idea of goodness by the negation of badness , or vice versa. Well, then, if 
one thinks so with regard to the matter now before us, one will not fail to gain a proper conception of it. 
The question is,—What are we to think of Mind in its very essence? Now granted that the inquirer has had 
his doubts set at rest as to the existence of the thing in question, owing to the activities which it displays 
to us, and only wants to know what it is, he will have adequately discovered it by being told that it is not 
that which our senses perceive, neither a colour, nor a form, nor a hardness, nor a weight, nor a quantity, 
nor a cubic dimension, nor a point, nor anything else perceptible in matter; supposing, that is, that there 
does exist a something beyond all these. 


Here I interrupted her discourse: If you leave all these out of the account I do not see how you can 
possibly avoid cancelling along with them the very thing which you are in search of. I cannot at present 
conceive to what, as apart from these, the perceptive activity is to cling. For on all occasions in 
investigating with the scrutinizing intellect the contents of the world, we must, so far as we put our hand 
at all on what we are seeking, inevitably touch, as blind men feeling along the walls for the door, some one 
of those things aforesaid; we must come on colour, or form, or quantity, or something else on your list; and 
when it comes to saying that the thing is none of them, our feebleness of mind induces us to suppose that 
it does not exist at all. 


Shame on such absurdity! said she, indignantly interrupting. A fine conclusion this narrow-minded, 
grovelling view of the world brings us to! If all that is not cognizable by sense is to be wiped out of 
existence, the all-embracing Power that presides over things is admitted by this same assertion not to be; 
once a man has been told about the non-material and invisible nature of the Deity, he must perforce with 
such a premise reckon it as absolutely non-existent. If, on the other hand, the absence of such 
characteristics in His case does not constitute any limitation of His existence, how can the Mind of man be 
squeezed out of existence along with this withdrawal one by one of each property of matter? 


Well, then, I retorted, we only exchange one paradox for another by arguing in this way; for our reason 
will be reduced to the conclusion that the Deity and the Mind of man are identical, if it be true that 
neither can be thought of, except by the withdrawal of all the data of sense. 


Say not so, she replied; to talk so also is blasphemous. Rather, as the Scripture tells you, say that the one 
is like the other. For that which is “made in the image” of the Deity necessarily possesses a likeness to its 
prototype in every respect; it resembles it in being intellectual, immaterial, unconnected with any notion 
of weight , and in eluding any measurement of its dimensions ; yet as regards its own peculiar nature it is 
something different from that other. Indeed, it would be no longer an “image,” if it were altogether 
identical with that other; but where we have A in that uncreate prototype we have a in the image; just as 
in a minute particle of glass, when it happens to face the light, the complete disc of the sun is often to be 
seen, not represented thereon in proportion to its proper size, but so far as the minuteness of the particle 
admits of its being represented at all. Thus do the reflections of those ineffable qualities of Deity shine 
forth within the narrow limits of our nature; and so our reason, following the leading of these reflections, 


will not miss grasping the Mind in its essence by clearing away from the question all corporeal qualities; 
nor on the other hand will it bring the pure and infinite Existence to the level of that which is perishable 
and little; it will regard this essence of the Mind as an object of thought only, since it is the “image” of an 
Existence which is such; but it will not pronounce this image to be identical with the prototype. Just, then, 
as we have no doubts, owing to the display of a Divine mysterious wisdom in the universe, about a Divine 
Being and a Divine Power existing in it all which secures its continuance (though if you required a 
definition of that Being you would therein find the Deity completely sundered from every object in 
creation, whether of sense or thought, while in these last, too, natural distinctions are admitted), so, too, 
there is nothing strange in the soul’s separate existence as a substance (whatever we may think that 
substance to be) being no hindrance to her actual existence, in spite of the elemental atoms of the world 
not harmonizing with her in the definition of her being. In the case of our living bodies, composed as they 
are from the blending of these atoms, there is no sort of communion, as has been just said, on the score of 
substance, between the simplicity and invisibility of the soul, and the grossness of those bodies; but, 
notwithstanding that, there is not a doubt that there is in them the soul’s vivifying influence exerted by a 
law which it is beyond the human understanding to comprehend . Not even then, when those atoms have 
again been dissolved into themselves, has that bond of a vivifying influence vanished; but as, while the 
framework of the body still holds together, each individual part is possessed of a soul which penetrates 
equally every component member, and one could not call that soul hard and resistent though blended with 
the solid, nor humid, or cold, or the reverse, though it transmits life to all and each of such parts, so, when 
that framework is dissolved, and has returned to its kindred elements, there is nothing against probability 
that that simple and incomposite essence which has once for all by some inexplicable law grown with the 
growth of the bodily framework should continually remain beside the atoms with which it has been 
blended, and should in no way be sundered from a union once formed. For it does not follow that because 
the composite is dissolved the incomposite must be dissolved with it . 


That those atoms, I rejoined, should unite and again be separated, and that this constitutes the formation 
and dissolution of the body, no one would deny. But we have to consider this. There are great intervals 
between these atoms; they differ from each other, both in position, and also in qualitative distinctions and 
peculiarities. When, indeed, these atoms have all converged upon the given subject, it is reasonable that 
that intelligent and undimensional essence which we call the soul should cohere with that which is so 
united; but once these atoms are separated from each other, and have gone whither their nature impels 
them, what is to become of the soul when her vessel is thus scattered in many directions? As a sailor, 
when his ship has been wrecked and gone to pieces, cannot float upon all the pieces at once which have 
been scattered this way and that over the surface of the sea (for he seizes any bit that comes to hand, and 
lets all the rest drift away), in the same way the soul, being by nature incapable of dissolution along with 
the atoms, will, if she finds it hard to be parted from the body altogether, cling to some one of them; and if 
we take this view, consistency will no more allow us to regard her as immortal for living in one atom than 
as mortal for not living in a number of them. 


But the intelligent and undimensional, she replied, is neither contracted nor diffused (contraction and 
diffusion being a property of body only); but by virtue of a nature which is formless and bodiless it is 
present with the body equally in the contraction and in the diffusion of its atoms, and is no more narrowed 
by the compression which attends the uniting of the atoms than it is abandoned by them when they 
wander off to their kindred, however wide the interval is held to be which we observe between alien 
atoms. For instance, there is a great difference between the buoyant and light as contrasted with the 
heavy and solid; between the hot as contrasted with the cold; between the humid as contrasted with its 
opposite; nevertheless it is no strain to an intelligent essence to be present in each of those elements to 
which it has once cohered; this blending with opposites does not split it up. In locality, in peculiar 
qualities, these elemental atoms are held to be far removed from each other; but an undimensional nature 
finds it no labour to cling to what is locally divided, seeing that even now it is possible for the mind at 
once to contemplate the heavens above us and to extend its busy scrutiny beyond the horizon, nor is its 
contemplative power at all distracted by these excursions into distances so great. There is nothing, then, 
to hinder the soul’s presence in the body’s atoms, whether fused in union or decomposed in dissolution. 
Just as in the amalgam of gold and silver a certain methodical force is to be observed which has fused the 
metals, and if the one be afterwards smelted out of the other, the law of this method nevertheless 
continues to reside in each, so that while the amalgam is separated this method does not suffer division 
along with it (for you cannot make fractions out of the indivisible), in the same way this intelligent essence 
of the soul is observable in the concourse of the atoms, and does not undergo division when they are 
dissolved; but it remains with them, and even in their separation it is co-extensive with them, yet not itself 
dissevered nor discounted into sections to accord with the number of the atoms. Such a condition belongs 
to the material and spacial world, but that which is intelligent and undimensional is not liable to the 
circumstances of space. Therefore the soul exists in the actual atoms which she has once animated, and 
there is no force to tear her away from her cohesion with them. What cause for melancholy, then, is there 
herein, that the visible is exchanged for the invisible; and wherefore is it that your mind has conceived 
such a hatred of death? 


Upon this I recurred to the definition which she had previously given of the soul, and I said that to my 
thinking her definition had not indicated distinctly enough all the powers of the soul which are a matter of 
observation. It declares the soul to be an intellectual essence which imparts to the organic body a force of 


life by which the senses operate. Now the soul is not thus operative only in our scientific and speculative 
intellect; it does not produce results in that world only, or employ the organs of sense only for this their 
natural work. On the contrary, we observe in our nature many emotions of desire and many of anger; and 
both these exist in us as qualities of our kind, and we see both of them in their manifestations displaying 
further many most subtle differences. There are many states, for instance, which are occasioned by 
desire; many others which on the other hand proceed from anger; and none of them are of the body; but 
that which is not of the body is plainly intellectual. Now our definition exhibits the soul as something 
intellectual; so that one of two alternatives, both absurd, must emerge when we follow out this view to 
this end; either anger and desire are both second souls in us, and a plurality of souls must take the place 
of the single soul, or the thinking faculty in us cannot be regarded as a soul either (if they are not), the 
intellectual element adhering equally to all of them and stamping them all as souls, or else excluding 
every one of them equally from the specific qualities of soul. 


You are quite justified, she replied, in raising this question, and it has ere this been discussed by many 
elsewhere; namely, what we are to think of the principle of desire and the principle of anger within us. Are 
they consubstantial with the soul, inherent in the soul’s very self from her first organization , or are they 
something different, accruing to us afterwards? In fact, while all equally allow that these principles are to 
be detected in the soul, investigation has not yet discovered exactly what we are to think of them so as to 
gain some fixed belief with regard to them. The generality of men still fluctuate in their opinions about 
this, which are as erroneous as they are numerous. As for ourselves, if the Gentile philosophy, which deals 
methodically with all these points, were really adequate for a demonstration, it would certainly be 
superfluous to add a discussion on the soul to those speculations. But while the latter proceeded, on the 
subject of the soul, as far in the direction of supposed consequences as the thinker pleased, we are not 
entitled to such licence, I mean that of affirming what we please; we make the Holy Scriptures the rule 
and the measure of every tenet; we necessarily fix our eyes upon that, and approve that alone which may 
be made to harmonize with the intention of those writings. We must therefore neglect the Platonic chariot 
and the pair of horses of dissimilar forces yoked to it, and their driver, whereby the philosopher 
allegorizes these facts about the soul; we must neglect also all that is said by the philosopher who 
succeeded him and who followed out probabilities by rules of art , and diligently investigated the very 
question now before us, declaring that the soul was mortal by reason of these two principles; we must 
neglect all before and since their time, whether they philosophized in prose or in verse, and we will adopt, 
as the guide of our reasoning, the Scripture, which lays it down as an axiom that there is no excellence in 
the soul which is not a property as well of the Divine nature. For he who declares the soul to be God’s 
likeness asserts that anything foreign to Him is outside the limits of the soul; similarity cannot be retained 
in those qualities which are diverse from the original. Since, then, nothing of the kind we are considering 
is included in the conception of the Divine nature, one would be reasonable in surmising that such things 
are not consubstantial with the soul either. Now to seek to build up our doctrine by rule of dialectic and 
the science which draws and destroys conclusions, involves a species of discussion which we shall ask to 
be excused from, as being a weak and questionable way of demonstrating truth. Indeed, it is clear to 
every one that that subtle dialectic possesses a force that may be turned both ways, as well for the 
overthrow of truth as for the detection of falsehood; and so we begin to suspect even truth itself when it is 
advanced in company with such a kind of artifice, and to think that the very ingenuity of it is trying to bias 
our judgment and to upset the truth. If on the other hand any one will accept a discussion which is in a 
naked unsyllogistic form, we will speak upon these points by making our study of them so far as we can 
follow the chain of Scriptural tradition. What is it, then, that we assert? We say that the fact of the 
reasoning animal man being capable of understanding and knowing is most surely attested by those 
outside our faith; and that this definition would never have sketched our nature so, if it had viewed anger 
and desire and all such-like emotions as consubstantial with that nature. In any other case, one would not 
give a definition of the subject in hand by putting a generic instead of a specific quality; and so, as the 
principle of desire and the principle of anger are observed equally in rational and irrational natures, one 
could not rightly mark the specific quality by means of this generic one. But how can that which, in 
defining a nature, is superfluous and worthy of exclusion be treated as a part of that nature, and, so, 
available for falsifying the definition? Every definition of an essence looks to the specific quality of the 
subject in hand; and whatever is outside that speciality is set aside as having nothing to do with the 
required definition. Yet, beyond question, these faculties of anger and desire are allowed to be common to 
all reasoning and brute natures; anything common is not identical with that which is peculiar; it is 
imperative therefore that we should not range these faculties amongst those whereby humanity is 
exclusively meant: but just as one may perceive the principle of sensation, and that of nutrition and 
growth in man, and yet not shake thereby the given definition of his soul (for the quality A being in the 
soul does not prevent the quality B being in it too), so, when one detects in humanity these emotions of 
anger and desire, one cannot on that account fairly quarrel with this definition, as if it fell short of a full 
indication of man’s nature. 


What then, I asked the Teacher, are we to think about this? For I cannot yet see how we can fitly repudiate 
faculties which are actually within us. 


You see, she replied, there is a battle of the reason with them and a struggle to rid the soul of them; and 
there are men in whom this struggle has ended in success; it was so with Moses, as we know; he was 
superior both to anger and to desire; the history testifying of him in both respects, that he was meek 


beyond all men (and by meekness it indicates the absence of all anger and a mind quite devoid of 
resentment), and that he desired none of those things about which we see the desiring faculty in the 
generality so active. This could not have been so, if these faculties were nature, and were referable to the 
contents of man’s essence . For it is impossible for one who has come quite outside of his nature to be in 
Existence at all. But if Moses was at one and the same time in Existence and not in these conditions, then 
it follows that these conditions are something other than nature and not nature itself. For if, on the one 
hand, that is truly nature in which the essence of the being is found, and, on the other, the removal of 
these conditions is in our power, so that their removal not only does no harm, but is even beneficial to the 
nature, it is clear that these conditions are to be numbered amongst externals, and are affections, rather 
than the essence, of the nature; for the essence is that thing only which it is. As for anger, most think it a 
fermenting of the blood round the heart; others an eagerness to inflict pain in return for a previous pain; 
we would take it to be the impulse to hurt one who has provoked us. But none of these accounts of it tally 
with the definition of the soul. Again, if we were to define what desire is in itself, we should call it a 
seeking for that which is wanting, or a longing for pleasurable enjoyment, or a pain at not possessing that 
upon which the heart is set, or a state with regard to some pleasure which there is no opportunity of 
enjoying. These and such-like descriptions all indicate desire, but they have no connection with the 
definition of the soul. But it is so with regard to all those other conditions also which we see to have some 
relation to the soul, those, I mean, which are mutually opposed to each other, such as cowardice and 
courage, pleasure and pain, fear and contempt, and so on; each of them seems akin to the principle of 
desire or to that of anger, while they have a separate definition to mark their own peculiar nature. 
Courage and contempt, for instance, exhibit a certain phase of the irascible impulse; the dispositions 
arising from cowardice and fear exhibit on the other hand a diminution and weakening of that same 
impulse. Pain, again, draws its material both from anger and desire. For the impotence of anger, which 
consists in not being able to punish one who has first given pain, becomes itself pain; and the despair of 
getting objects of desire and the absence of things upon which the heart is set create in the mind this 
same sullen state. Moreover, the opposite to pain, I mean the sensation of pleasure , like pain, divides 
itself between anger and desire; for pleasure is the leading motive of them both. All these conditions, I 
say, have some relation to the soul, and yet they are not the soul , but only like warts growing out of the 
soul’s thinking part, which are reckoned as parts of it because they adhere to it, and yet are not that 
actual thing which the soul is in its essence. 


And yet, I rejoined to the virgin, we see no slight help afforded for improvement to the virtuous from all 
these conditions. Daniel’s desire was his glory; and Phineas’ anger pleased the Deity. We have been told, 
too, that fear is the beginning of wisdom, and learnt from Paul that salvation is the goal of the “sorrow 
after a godly sort.” The Gospel bids us have a contempt for danger; and the “not being afraid with any 
amazement” is nothing else but a describing of courage, and this last is numbered by Wisdom amongst 
the things that are good. In all this Scripture shows that such conditions are not to be considered 
weaknesses; weaknesses would not have been so employed for putting virtue into practice. 


I think, replied the Teacher, that Iam myself responsible for this confusion arising from different accounts 
of the matter; for I did not state it as distinctly as I might have, by introducing a certain order of 
consequences for our consideration. Now, however, some such order shall, as far as it is possible, be 
devised, so that our essay may advance in the way of logical sequence and so give no room for such 
contradictions. We declare, then, that the speculative, critical, and world-surveying faculty of the soul is 
its peculiar property by virtue of its very nature , and that thereby the soul preserves within itself the 
image of the divine grace; since our reason surmises that divinity itself, whatever it may be in its inmost 
nature, is manifested in these very things,—universal supervision and the critical discernment between 
good and evil. But all those elements of the soul which lie on the border-land and are capable from their 
peculiar nature of inclining to either of two opposites (whose eventual determination to the good or to the 
bad depends on the kind of use they are put to), anger, for instance, and fear, and any other such-like 
emotion of the soul divested of which human nature cannot be studied—all these we reckon as accretions 
from without, because in the Beauty which is man’s prototype no such characteristics are to be found. 
Now let the following statement be offered as a mere exercise (in interpretation). I pray that it may 
escape the sneers of cavilling hearers. Scripture informs us that the Deity proceeded by a sort of 
graduated and ordered advance to the creation of man. After the foundations of the universe were laid, as 
the history records, man did not appear on the earth at once; but the creation of the brutes preceded his, 
and the plants preceded them. Thereby Scripture shows that the vital forces blended with the world of 
matter according to a gradation; first, it infused itself into insensate nature; and in continuation of this 
advanced into the sentient world; and then ascended to intelligent and rational beings. Accordingly, while 
all existing things must be either corporeal or spiritual, the former are divided into the animate and 
inanimate. By animate, I mean possessed of life: and of the things possessed of life, some have it with 
sensation, the rest have no sensation. Again, of these sentient things, some have reason, the rest have not. 
Seeing, then, that this life of sensation could not possibly exist apart from the matter which is the subject 
of it, and the intellectual life could not be embodied, either, without growing in the sentient, on this 
account the creation of man is related as coming last, as of one who took up into himself every single form 
of life, both that of plants and that which is seen in brutes. His nourishment and growth he derives from 
vegetable life; for even in vegetables such processes are to be seen when aliment is being drawn in by 
their roots and given off in fruit and leaves. His sentient organization he derives from the brute creation. 
But his faculty of thought and reason is incommunicable , and is a peculiar gift in our nature, to be 


considered by itself. However, just as this nature has the instinct acquisitive of the necessaries to material 
existence—an instinct which, when manifested in us men, we call Appetite—and as we admit this 
appertains to the vegetable form of life, since we can notice it there too like so many impulses working 
naturally to satisfy themselves with their kindred aliment and to issue in germination, so all the peculiar 
conditions of the brute creation are blended with the intellectual part of the soul. To them, she continued, 
belongs anger; to them belongs fear; to them all those other opposing activities within us; everything 
except the faculty of reason and thought. That alone, the choice product, as has been said, of all our life, 
bears the stamp of the Divine character. But since, according to the view which we have just enunciated, 
it is not possible for this reasoning faculty to exist in the life of the body without existing by means of 
sensations, and since sensation is already found subsisting in the brute creation, necessarily as it were, by 
reason of this one condition, our soul has touch with the other things which are knit up with it ; and these 
are all those phaenomena within us that we call “passions”; which have not been allotted to human nature 
for any bad purpose at all (for the Creator would most certainly be the author of evil, if in them, so deeply 
rooted as they are in our nature, any necessities of wrong-doing were found), but according to the use 
which our free will puts them to, these emotions of the soul become the instruments of virtue or of vice. 
They are like the iron which is being fashioned according to the volition of the artificer, and receives 
whatever shape the idea which is in his mind prescribes, and becomes a sword or some agricultural 
implement. Supposing, then, that our reason, which is our nature’s choicest part, holds the dominion over 
these imported emotions (as Scripture allegorically declares in the command to men to rule over the 
brutes), none of them will be active in the ministry of evil; fear will only generate within us obedience , 
and anger fortitude, and cowardice caution; and the instinct of desire will procure for us the delight that 
is Divine and perfect. But if reason drops the reins and is dragged behind like a charioteer who has got 
entangled in his car, then these instincts are changed into fierceness, just as we see happens amongst the 
brutes. For since reason does not preside over the natural impulses that are implanted in them, the more 
irascible animals, under the generalship of their anger, mutually destroy each other; while the bulky and 
powerful animals get no good themselves from their strength, but become by their want of reason slaves 
of that which has reason. Neither are the activities of their desire for pleasure employed on any of the 
higher objects; nor does any other instinct to be observed in them result in any profit to themselves. Thus 
too, with ourselves, if these instincts are not turned by reasoning into the right direction, and if our 
feelings get the mastery of our mind, the man is changed from a reasoning into an unreasoning being, and 
from godlike intelligence sinks by the force of these passions to the level of the brute. 


Much moved by these words, I said: To any one who reflects indeed, your exposition, advancing as it does 
in this consecutive manner, though plain and unvarnished, bears sufficiently upon it the stamp of 
correctness and hits the truth. And to those who are expert only in the technical methods of proof a mere 
demonstration suffices to convince; but as for ourselves, we were agreed that there is something more 
trustworthy than any of these artificial conclusions, namely, that which the teachings of Holy Scripture 
point to: and so I deem that it is necessary to inquire, in addition to what has been said, whether this 
inspired teaching harmonizes with it all. 


And who, she replied, could deny that truth is to be found only in that upon which the seal of Scriptural 
testimony is set? So, if it is necessary that something from the Gospels should be adduced in support of 
our view, a study of the Parable of the Wheat and Tares will not be here out of place. The Householder 
there sowed good seed; (and we are plainly the “house”). But the “enemy,” having watched for the time 
when men slept, sowed that which was useless in that which was good for food, setting the tares in the 
very middle of the wheat. The two kinds of seed grew up together; for it was not possible that seed put 
into the very middle of the wheat should fail to grow up with it. But the Superintendent of the field forbids 
the servants to gather up the useless crop, on account of their growing at the very root of the contrary 
sort; so as not to root up the nutritious along with that foreign growth. Now we think that Scripture 
means by the good seed the corresponding impulses of the soul, each one of which, if only they are 
cultured for good, necessarily puts forth the fruit of virtue within us. But since there has been scattered 
amongst these the bad seed of the error of judgment as to the true Beauty which is alone in its intrinsic 
nature such, and since this last has been thrown into the shade by the growth of delusion which springs 
up along with it (for the active principle of desire does not germinate and increase in the direction of that 
natural Beauty which was the object of its being sown in us, but it has changed its growth so as to move 
towards a bestial and unthinking state, this very error as to Beauty carrying its impulse towards this 
result; and in the same way the seed of anger does not steel us to be brave, but only arms us to fight with 
our own people; and the power of loving deserts its intellectual objects and becomes completely mad for 
the immoderate enjoyment of pleasures of sense; and so in like manner our other affections put forth the 
worse instead of the better growths),—on account of this the wise Husbandman leaves this growth that 
has been introduced amongst his seed to remain there, so as to secure our not being altogether stripped 
of better hopes by desire having been rooted out along with that good-for-nothing growth. If our nature 
suffered such a mutilation, what will there be to lift us up to grasp the heavenly delights? If love is taken 
from us, how shall we be united to God? If anger is to be extinguished, what arms shall we possess against 
the adversary? Therefore the Husbandman leaves those bastard seeds within us, not for them always to 
overwhelm the more precious crop, but in order that the land itself (for so, in his allegory, he calls the 
heart) by its native inherent power, which is that of reasoning, may wither up the one growth and may 
render the other fruitful and abundant: but if that is not done, then he commissions the fire to mark the 
distinction in the crops. If, then, a man indulges these affections in a due proportion and holds them in his 


own power instead of being held in theirs, employing them for an instrument as a king does his subjects’ 
many hands, then efforts towards excellence more easily succeed for him. But should he become theirs, 
and, as when any slaves mutiny against their master, get enslaved by those slavish thoughts and 
ignominiously bow before them; a prey to his natural inferiors, he will be forced to turn to those 
employments which his imperious masters command. This being so, we shall not pronounce these 
emotions of the soul, which lie in the power of their possessors for good or ill, to be either virtue or vice. 
But, whenever their impulse is towards what is noble, then they become matter for praise, as his desire 
did to Daniel, and his anger to Phineas, and their grief to those who nobly mourn. But if they incline to 
baseness, then these are, and they are called, bad passions. 


She ceased after this statement and allowed the discussion a short interval, in which I reviewed mentally 
all that had been said; and reverting to that former course of proof in her discourse, that it was not 
impossible that the soul after the body’s dissolution should reside in its atoms, I again addressed her. 
Where is that much-talked-of and renowned Hades , then? The word is in frequent circulation both in the 
intercourse of daily life, and in the writings of the heathens and in our own; and all think that into it, as 
into a place of safe-keeping, souls migrate from here. Surely you would not call your atoms that Hades. 


Clearly, replied the Teacher, you have not quite attended to the argument. In speaking of the soul’s 
migration from the seen to the unseen, I thought I had omitted nothing as regards the question about 
Hades. It seems to me that, whether in the heathen or in the Divine writings, this word for a place in 
which souls are said to be means nothing else but a transition to that Unseen world of which we have no 
glimpse. 


And how, then, I asked, is it that some think that by the underworld is meant an actual place, and that it 
harbours within itself the souls that have at last flitted away from human life, drawing them towards itself 
as the right receptacle for such natures? 


Well, replied the Teacher, our doctrine will be in no ways injured by such a supposition. For if it is true, 
what you say , and also that the vault of heaven prolongs itself so uninterruptedly that it encircles all 
things with itself, and that the earth and its surroundings are poised in the middle, and that the motion of 
all the revolving bodies is round this fixed and solid centre, then, I say, there is an absolute necessity that, 
whatever may happen to each one of the atoms on the upper side of the earth, the same will happen on 
the opposite side, seeing that one single substance encompasses its entire bulk. As, when the sun shines 
above the earth, the shadow is spread over its lower part, because its spherical shape makes it impossible 
for it to be clasped all round at one and the same time by the rays, and necessarily, on whatever side the 
sun’s rays may fall on some particular point of the globe, if we follow a straight diameter, we shall find 
shadow upon the opposite point, and so, continuously, at the opposite end of the direct line of the rays 
shadow moves round that globe, keeping pace with the sun, so that equally in their turn both the upper 
half and the under half of the earth are in light and darkness; so, by this analogy, we have reason to be 
certain that, whatever in our hemisphere is observed to befall the atoms, the same will befall them in that 
other. The environment of the atoms being one and the same on every side of the earth, I deem it right 
neither to contradict nor yet to favour those who raise the objection that we must regard either this or the 
lower region as assigned to the souls released. As long as this objection does not shake our central 
doctrine of the existence of those souls after the life in the flesh, there need be no controversy about the 
whereabouts to our mind, holding as we do that place is a property of body only, and that soul, being 
immaterial, is by no necessity of its nature detained in any place. 


But what, I asked, if your opponent should shield himself behind the Apostle, where he says that every 
reasoning creature, in the restitution of all things, is to look towards Him Who presides over the whole? In 
that passage in the Epistle to the Philippians he makes mention of certain things that are “under the 
earth” “every knee shall bow” to Him “of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth.” 


We shall stand by our doctrine, answered the Teacher, even if we should hear them adducing these words. 
For the existence of the soul (after death) we have the assent of our opponent, and so we do not make an 
objection as to the place, as we have just said. 


But if some were to ask the meaning of the Apostle in this utterance, what is one to say? Would you 
remove all signification of place from the passage? 


I do not think, she replied, that the divine Apostle divided the intellectual world into localities, when he 
named part as in heaven, part as on earth, and part as under the earth. There are three states in which 
reasoning creatures can be: one from the very first received an immaterial life, and we call it the angelic: 
another is in union with the flesh, and we call it the human: a third is released by death from fleshly 
entanglements, and is to be found in souls pure and simple. Now I think that the divine Apostle in his deep 
wisdom looked to this, when he revealed the future concord of all these reasoning beings in the work of 
goodness; and that he puts the unembodied angel-world “in heaven,” and that still involved with a body 
“on earth,” and that released from a body “under the earth”; or, indeed, if there is any other world to be 
classed under that which is possessed of reason (it is not left out); and whether any one choose to call this 
last “demons” or “spirits,” or anything else of the kind, we shall not care. We certainly believe, both 


because of the prevailing opinion, and still more of Scripture teaching, that there exists another world of 
beings besides, divested of such bodies as ours are, who are opposed to that which is good and are 
capable of hurting the lives of men, having by an act of will lapsed from the nobler view , and by this 
revolt from goodness personified in themselves the contrary principle; and this world is what, some say, 
the Apostle adds to the number of the “things under the earth,” signifying in that passage that when evil 
shall have been some day annihilated in the long revolutions of the ages, nothing shall be left outside the 
world of goodness, but that even from those evil spirits shall rise in harmony the confession of Christ’s 
Lordship. If this is so, then no one can compel us to see any spot of the underworld in the expression, 
“things under the earth”; the atmosphere spreads equally over every part of the earth, and there is nota 
single corner of it left unrobed by this circumambient air. 


When she had finished, I hesitated a moment, and then said: I am not yet satisfied about the thing which 
we have been inquiring into; after all that has been said my mind is still in doubt; and I beg that our 
discussion may be allowed to revert to the same line of reasoning as before , omitting only that upon 
which we are thoroughly agreed. I say this, for I think that all but the most stubborn controversialists will 
have been sufficiently convinced by our debate not to consign the soul after the body’s dissolution to 
annihilation and nonentity, nor to argue that because it differs substantially from the atoms it is 
impossible for it to exist anywhere in the universe; for, however much a being that is intellectual and 
immaterial may fail to coincide with these atoms, it is in no ways hindered (so far) from existing in them; 
and this belief of ours rests on two facts: firstly, on the soul’s existing in our bodies in this present life, 
though fundamentally different from them: and secondly, on the fact that the Divine being, as our 
argument has shown, though distinctly something other than visible and material substances, 
nevertheless pervades each one amongst all existences, and by this penetration of the whole keeps the 
world in a state of being; so that following these analogies we need not think that the soul, either, is out of 
existence, when she passes from the world of forms to the Unseen. But how, I insisted, after the united 
whole of the atoms has assumed , owing to their mixing together, a form quite different—the form in fact 
with which the soul has been actually domesticated—by what mark, when this form, as we should have 
expected, is effaced along with the resolution of the atoms, shall the soul follow along (them), now that 
that familiar form ceases to persist? 


She waited a moment and then said: Give me leave to invent a fanciful simile in order to illustrate the 
matter before us: even though that which I suppose may be outside the range of possibility. Grant it 
possible, then, in the art of painting not only to mix opposite colours, as painters are always doing, to 
represent a particular tint , but also to separate again this mixture and to restore to each of the colours its 
natural dye. If then white, or black, or red, or golden colour, or any other colour that has been mixed to 
form the given tint, were to be again separated from that union with another and remain by itself, we 
suppose that our artist will none the less remember the actual nature of that colour, and that in no case 
will he show forgetfulness, either of the red, for instance, or the black, if after having become quite a 
different colour by composition with each other they each return to their natural dye. We suppose, I say, 
that our artist remembers the manner of the mutual blending of these colours, and so knows what sort of 
colour was mixed with a given colour and what sort of colour was the result, and how, the other colour 
being ejected from the composition, (the original colour) in consequence of such release resumed its own 
peculiar hue; and, supposing it were required to produce the same result again by composition, the 
process will be all the easier from having been already practised in his previous work. Now, if reason can 
see any analogy in this simile, we must search the matter in hand by its light. Let the soul stand for this 
Art of the painter ; and let the natural atoms stand for the colours of his art; and let the mixture of that 
tint compounded of the various dyes, and the return of these to their native state (which we have been 
allowed to assume), represent respectively the concourse, and the separation of the atoms. Then, as we 
assume in the simile that the painter’s Art tells him the actual dye of each colour, when it has returned 
after mixing to its proper hue, so that he has an exact knowledge of the red, and of the black, and of any 
other colour that went to form the required tint by a specific way of uniting with another kind—a 
knowledge which includes its appearance both in the mixture, and now when it is in its natural state, and 
in the future again, supposing all the colours were mixed over again in like fashion—so, we assert, does 
the soul know the natural peculiarities of those atoms whose concourse makes the frame of the body in 
which it has itself grown, even after the scattering of those atoms. However far from each other their 
natural propensity and their inherent forces of repulsion urge them, and debar each from mingling with 
its opposite, none the less will the soul be near each by its power of recognition, and will persistently cling 
to the familiar atoms, until their concourse after this division again takes place in the same way, for that 
fresh formation of the dissolved body which will properly be, and be called, resurrection. 


You seem, I interrupted, in this passing remark to have made an excellent defence of the faith in the 
Resurrection. By it, I think, the opponents of this doctrine might be gradually led to consider it not as a 
thing absolutely impossible that the atoms should again coalesce and form the same man as before. 


That is very true, the Teacher replied. For we may hear these opponents urging the following difficulty. 
“The atoms are resolved, like to like, into the universe; by what device, then, does the warmth, for 
instance, residing in such and such a man, after joining the universal warmth, again dissociate itself from 
this connection with its kindred , so as to form this man who is being remoulded’? For if the identical 
individual particle does not return and only something that is homogeneous but not identical is fetched, 


you will have something else in the place of that first thing, and such a process will cease to be a 
resurrection and will be merely the creation of a new man. But if the same man is to return into himself, 
he must be the same entirely, and regain his original formation in every single atom of his elements.” 


Then to meet such an objection, I rejoined, the above opinion about the soul will, as I said, avail; namely, 
that she remains after dissolution in those very atoms in which she first grew up, and, like a guardian 
placed over private property, does not abandon them when they are mingled with their kindred atoms, and 
by the subtle ubiquity of her intelligence makes no mistake about them, with all their subtle minuteness, 
but diffuses herself along with those which belong to herself when they are being mingled with their 
kindred dust, and suffers no exhaustion in keeping up with the whole number of them when they stream 
back into the universe, but remains with them, no matter in what direction or in what fashion Nature may 
arrange them. But should the signal be given by the All-disposing Power for these scattered atoms to 
combine again, then, just as when every one of the various ropes that hang from one block answer at one 
and the same moment to the pull from that centre, so, following this force of the soul which acts upon the 
various atoms, all these, once so familiar with each other, rush simultaneously together and form the 
cable of the body by means of the soul, each single one of them being wedded to its former neighbour and 
embracing an old acquaintance. 


The following illustration also, the Teacher went on, might be very properly added to those already 
brought forward, to show that the soul has not need of much teaching in order to distinguish its own from 
the alien amongst the atoms. Imagine a potter with a supply of clay; and let the supply be a large one; and 
let part of it have been already moulded to form finished vessels, while the rest is still waiting to be 
moulded; and suppose the vessels themselves not to be all of similar shape, but one to be a jug, for 
instance, and another a wine-jar, another a plate, another a cup or any other useful vessel; and further, let 
not one owner possess them all, but let us fancy for each a special owner. Now as long as these vessels 
are unbroken they are of course recognizable by their owners, and none the less so, even should they be 
broken in pieces; for from those pieces each will know, for instance, that this belongs to a jar, and, again, 
what sort of fragment belongs to a cup. And if they are plunged again into the unworked clay, the 
discernment between what has been already worked and that clay will be a more unerring one still. The 
individual man is as such a vessel; he has been moulded out of the universal matter, owing to the 
concourse of his atoms; and he exhibits in a form peculiarly his own a marked distinction from his kind; 
and when that form has gone to pieces the soul that has been mistress of this particular vessel will have 
an exact knowledge of it, derived even from its fragments; nor will she leave this property, either, in the 
common blending with all the other fragments, or if it be plunged into the still formless part of the matter 
from which the atoms have come ; she always remembers her own as it was when compact in bodily form, 
and after dissolution she never makes any mistake about it, led by marks still clinging to the remains. 


I applauded this as well devised to bring out the natural features of the case before us; and I said: It is 
very well to speak like this and to believe that it is so; but suppose some one were to quote against it our 
Lord’s narrative about those who are in hell, as not harmonizing with the results of our inquiry, how are 
we to be prepared with an answer? 


The Teacher answered: The expressions of that narrative of the Word are certainly material; but still many 
hints are interspersed in it to rouse the skilled inquirer to a more discriminating study of it. I mean that 
He Who parts the good from the bad by a great gulf, and makes the man in torment crave for a drop to be 
conveyed by a finger, and the man who has been ill-treated in this life rest on a patriarch’s bosom, and 
Who relates their previous death and consignment to the tomb, takes an intelligent searcher of His 
meaning far beyond a superficial interpretation. For what sort of eyes has the Rich Man to lift up in hell, 
when he has left his bodily eyes in that tomb? And how can a disembodied spirit feel any flame? And what 
sort of tongue can he crave to be cooled with the drop of water, when he has lost his tongue of flesh? 
What is the finger that is to convey to him this drop? What sort of place is the “bosom” of repose? The 
bodies of both of them are in the tomb, and their souls are disembodied, and do not consist of parts either; 
and so it is impossible to make the framework of the narrative correspond with the truth, if we understand 
it literally; we can do that only by translating each detail into an equivalent in the world of ideas. Thus we 
must think of the gulf as that which parts ideas which may not be confounded from running together, not 
as a chasm of the earth. Such a chasm, however vast it were, could be traversed with no difficulty by a 
disembodied intelligence; since intelligence can in no time be wherever it will. 


What then, I asked, are the fire and the gulf and the other features in the picture? Are they not that which 
they are said to be? 


I think, she replied, that the Gospel signifies by means of each of them certain doctrines with regard to 
our question of the soul. For when the patriarch first says to the Rich Man, “Thou in thy lifetime 
receivedst thy good things,” and in the same way speaks of the Poor Man, that he, namely, has done his 
duty in bearing his share of life’s evil things, and then, after that, adds with regard to the gulf that it isa 
barrier between them, he evidently by such expressions intimates a very important truth; and, to my 
thinking, it is as follows. Once man’s life had but one character; and by that I mean that it was to be found 
only in the category of the good and had no contact with evil. The first of God’s commandments attests the 
truth of this; that, namely, which gave to man unstinted enjoyment of all the blessings of Paradise, 


forbidding only that which was a mixture of good and evil and so composed of contraries, but making 
death the penalty for transgressing in that particular. But man, acting freely by a voluntary impulse, 
deserted the lot that was unmixed with evil, and drew upon himself that which was a mixture of 
contraries. Yet Divine Providence did not leave that recklessness of ours without a corrective. Death 
indeed, as the fixed penalty for breaking the law, necessarily fell upon its transgressors; but God divided 
the life of man into two parts, namely, this present life, and that “out of the body” hereafter; and He 
placed on the first a limit of the briefest possible time, while He prolonged the other into eternity; and in 
His love for man He gave him his choice, to have the one or the other of those things, good or evil, I mean, 
in which of the two parts he liked: either in this short and transitory life, or in those endless ages, whose 
limit is infinity. Now these expressions “good” and “evil” are equivocal; they are used in two senses, one 
relating to mind and the other to sense; some classify as good whatever is pleasant to feeling: others are 
confident that only that which is perceptible by intelligence is good and deserves that name. Those, then, 
whose reasoning powers have never been exercised and who have never had a glimpse of the better way 
soon use up on gluttony in this fleshly life the dividend of good which their constitution can claim, and 
they reserve none of it for the after life; but those who by a discreet and sober-minded calculation 
economize the powers of living are afflicted by things painful to sense here, but they reserve their good 
for the succeeding life, and so their happier lot is lengthened out to last as long as that eternal life. This, 
in my opinion, is the “gulf”; which is not made by the parting of the earth, but by those decisions in this 
life which result in a separation into opposite characters. The man who has once chosen pleasure in this 
life, and has not cured his inconsiderateness by repentance, places the land of the good beyond his own 
reach; for he has dug against himself the yawning impassable abyss of a necessity that nothing can break 
through. This is the reason, I think, that the name of Abraham’s bosom is given to that good situation of 
the soul in which Scripture makes the athlete of endurance repose. For it is related of this patriarch first, 
of all up to that time born, that he exchanged the enjoyment of the present for the hope of the future; he 
was stripped of all the surroundings in which his life at first was passed, and resided amongst foreigners, 
and thus purchased by present annoyance future blessedness. As then figuratively we call a particular 
circuit of the ocean a “bosom,” so does Scripture seem to me to express the idea of those measureless 
blessings above by the word “bosom,” meaning a place into which all virtuous voyagers of this life are, 
when they have put in from hence, brought to anchor in the waveless harbour of that gulf of blessings . 
Meanwhile the denial of these blessings which they witness becomes in the others a flame, which burns 
the soul and causes the craving for the refreshment of one drop out of that ocean of blessings wherein the 
saints are affluent; which nevertheless they do not get. If, too, you consider the “tongue,” and the “eye,” 
and the “finger,” and the other names of bodily organs, which occur in the conversation between those 
disembodied souls, you will be persuaded that this conjecture of ours about them chimes in with the 
opinion we have already stated about the soul. Look closely into the meaning of those words. For as the 
concourse of atoms forms the substance of the entire body, so it is reasonable to think that the same cause 
operates to complete the substance of each member of the body. If, then, the soul is present with the 
atoms of the body when they are again mingled with the universe, it will not only be cognizant of the 
entire mass which once came together to form the whole body, and will be present with it, but, besides 
that, will not fail to know the particular materials of each one of the members, so as to remember by what 
divisions amongst the atoms our limbs were completely formed. There is, then, nothing improbable in 
supposing that what is present in the complete mass is present also in each division of the mass. If one, 
then, thinks of those atoms in which each detail of the body potentially inheres, and surmises that 
Scripture means a “finger” and a “tongue” and an “eye” and the rest as existing, after dissolution, only in 
the sphere of the soul, one will not miss the probable truth. Moreover, if each detail carries the mind away 
from a material acceptation of the story, surely the “hell” which we have just been speaking of cannot 
reasonably be thought a place so named; rather we are there told by Scripture about a certain unseen and 
immaterial situation in which the soul resides. In this story of the Rich and the Poor Man we are taught 
another doctrine also, which is intimately connected with our former discoveries. The story makes the 
sensual pleasure-loving man, when he sees that his own case is one that admits of no escape, evince 
forethought for his relations on earth; and when Abraham tells him that the life of those still in the flesh is 
not unprovided with a guidance, for they may find it at hand, if they will, in the Law and the Prophets, he 
still continues entreating that Just Patriarch, and asks that a sudden and convincing message, brought by 
some one risen from the dead, may be sent to them. 


What then, I asked, is the doctrine here? 


Why, seeing that Lazarus’ soul is occupied with his present blessings and turns round to look at nothing 
that he has left, while the rich man is still attached, with a cement as it were, even after death, to the life 
of feeling, which he does not divest himself of even when he has ceased to live, still keeping as he does 
flesh and blood in his thoughts (for in his entreaty that his kindred may be exempted from his sufferings 
he plainly shows that he is not freed yet from fleshly feeling),—in such details of the story (she continued) 
I think our Lord teaches us this; that those still living in the flesh must as much as ever they can separate 
and free themselves in a way from its attachments by virtuous conduct, in order that after death they may 
not need a second death to cleanse them from the remnants that are owing to this cement of the flesh, 
and, when once the bonds are loosed from around the soul, her soaring up to the Good may be swift and 
unimpeded, with no anguish of the body to distract her. For if any one becomes wholly and thoroughly 
carnal in thought, such an one, with every motion and energy of the soul absorbed in fleshly desires, is not 
parted from such attachments, even in the disembodied state; just as those who have lingered long in 


CHAPTER XLII 


HERETICS WORK TO PULL DOWN AND TO DESTROY, NOT TO EDIFY AND ELEVATE. HERETICS DO NOT ADHERE 
EVEN TO THEIR OWN TRADITIONS, BUT HARBOUR DISSENT EVEN FROM THEIR OWN FOUNDERS 


But what shall I say concerning the ministry of the word, since they make it their business not to convert 
the heathen, but to subvert our people? This is rather the glory which they catch at, to compass the fall of 
those who stand, not the raising of those who are down. Accordingly, since the very work which they 
purpose to themselves comes not from the building up of their own society, but from the demolition of the 
truth, they undermine our edifices, that they may erect their own. Only deprive them of the law of Moses, 
and the prophets, and the divinity of the Creator, and they have not another objection to talk about. The 
consequence is, that they more easily accomplish the ruin of standing houses than the erection of fallen 
ruins. It is only when they have such objects in view that they show themselves humble and bland and 
respectful. Otherwise they know no respect even for their own leaders. Hence it is [supposed] that 
schisms seldom happen among heretics, because, even when they exist, they are not obvious. Their very 
unity, however, is schism. I am greatly in error if they do not amongst themselves swerve even from their 
own regulations, forasmuch as every man, just as it suits his own temper, modifies the traditions he has 
received after the same fashion as the man who handed them down did, when he moulded them according 
to his own will. The progress of the matter is an acknowledgment at once of its character and of the 
manner of its birth. That was allowable to the Valentinians which had been allowed to Valentinus; that was 
also fair for the Marcionites which had been done by Marcion—even to innovate on the faith, as was 
agreeable to their own pleasure. In short, all heresies, when thoroughly looked into, are detected 
harbouring dissent in many particulars even from their own founders. The majority of them have not even 
churches. Motherless, houseless, creedless, outcasts, they wander about in their own essential 
worthlessness. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


LOOSE COMPANY PREFERRED BY HERETICS. UNGODLINESS THE EFFECT OF THEIR TEACHING THE VERY 
OPPOSITE OF CATHOLIC TRUTH, WHICH PROMOTES THE FEAR OF GOD, BOTH IN RELIGIOUS ORDINANCES AND 
PRACTICAL LIFE 


It has also been a subject of remark, how extremely frequent is the intercourse which heretics hold with 
magicians, with mountebanks, with astrologers, with philosophers; and the reason is, that they are men 
who devote themselves to curious questions. “Seek, and ye shall find,” is everywhere in their minds. Thus, 
from the very nature of their conduct, may be estimated the quality of their faith. In their discipline we 
have an index of their doctrine. They say that God is not to be feared; therefore all things are in their view 
free and unchecked. Where, however is God not feared, except where He is not? Where God is not, there 
truth also is not. Where there is no truth, then, naturally enough, there is also such a discipline as theirs. 
But where God is, there exists “the fear of God, which is the beginning of wisdom.” Where the fear of God 
is, there is seriousness, an honourable and yet thoughtful diligence, as well as an anxious carefulness and 
a well-considered admission (to the sacred ministry) and a safely-guarded communion, and promotion 
after good service, and a scrupulous submission (to authority), and a devout attendance, and a modest 
gait, and a united church, and God in all things. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


HERESY LOWERS RESPECT FOR CHRIST, AND DESTROYS ALL FEAR OF HIS GREAT JUDGMENT. THE TENDENCY OF 
HERETICAL TEACHING ON THIS SOLEMN ARTICLE OF THE FAITH. THE PRESENT TREATISE AN INTRODUCTION 
TO CERTAIN OTHER ANTI-HERETICAL WORKS OF OUR AUTHOR 


These evidences, then, of a stricter discipline existing among us, are an additional proof of truth, from 
which no man can safely turn aside, who bears in mind that future judgment, when “we must all stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ,” to render an account of our faith itself before all things. What, then, 
will they say who shall have defiled it, even the virgin which Christ committed to them with the adultery 
of heretics? I suppose they will allege that no injunction was ever addressed to them by Him or by His 
apostles concerning depraved and perverse doctrines assailing them, or about their avoiding and 
abhorring the same. (He and His apostles, perhaps,) will acknowledge that the blame rather lies with 
themselves and their disciples, in not having given us previous warning and instruction! They will, 
besides, add a good deal respecting the high authority of each doctor of heresy,—how that these mightily 
strengthened belief in their own doctrine; how that they raised the dead, restored the sick, foretold the 
future, that so they might deservedly be regarded as apostles. As if this caution were not also in the 
written record: that many should come who were to work even the greatest miracles, in defence of the 
deceit of their corrupt preaching. So, forsooth, they will deserve to be forgiven! If, however, any, being 
mindful of the writings and the denunciations of the Lord and the apostles, shall have stood firm in the 
integrity of the faith, I suppose they will run great risk of missing pardon, when the Lord answers: I 
plainly forewarned you that there should be teachers of false doctrine in my name, as well as that of the 
prophets and apostles also; and to my own disciples did I give a charge, that they should preach the same 
things to you. But as for you, it was not, of course, to be supposed that you would believe me! I once gave 
the gospel and the doctrine of the said rule (of life and faith) to my apostles; but afterwards it was my 


noisome places do not part with the unpleasantness contracted by that lengthened stay, even when they 
pass into a sweet atmosphere. So it is that, when the change is made into the impalpable Unseen, not 
even then will it be possible for the lovers of the flesh to avoid dragging away with them under any 
circumstances some fleshly foulness; and thereby their torment will be intensified, their soul having been 
materialized by such surroundings. I think too that this view of the matter harmonizes to a certain extent 
with the assertion made by some persons that around their graves shadowy phantoms of the departed are 
often seen . If this is really so, an inordinate attachment of that particular soul to the life in the flesh is 
proved to have existed, causing it to be unwilling, even when expelled from the flesh, to fly clean away 
and to admit the complete change of its form into the impalpable; it remains near the frame even after the 
dissolution of the frame, and though now outside it, hovers regretfully over the place where its material is 
and continues to haunt it. 


Then, after a moment’s reflection on the meaning of these latter words, I said: I think that a contradiction 
now arises between what you have said and the result of our former examination of the passions. For if, on 
the one hand, the activity of such movements within us is to be held as arising from our kinship with the 
brutes, such movements I mean as were enumerated in our previous discussion , anger, for instance, and 
fear, desire of pleasure, and so on, and, on the other hand, it was affirmed that virtue consists in the good 
employment of these movements, and vice in their bad employment, and in addition to this we discussed 
the actual contribution of each of the other passions to a virtuous life, and found that through desire 
above all we are brought nearer God, drawn up, by its chain as it were, from earth towards Him,—I think 
(I said) that that part of the discussion is in a way opposed to that which we are now aiming at. 


How so? she asked. 


Why, when every unreasoning instinct is quenched within us after our purgation, this principle of desire 
will not exist any more than the other principles; and this being removed, it looks as if the striving after 
the better way would also cease, no other emotion remaining in the soul that can stir us up to the 
appetence of Good. 


To that objection, she replied, we answer this. The speculative and critical faculty is the property of the 
soul’s godlike part; for it is by these that we grasp the Deity also. If, then whether by forethought here, or 
by purgation hereafter, our soul becomes free from any emotional connection with the brute creation, 
there will be nothing to impede its contemplation of the Beautiful; for this last is essentially capable of 
attracting in a certain way every being that looks towards it. If, then, the soul is purified of every vice, it 
will most certainly be in the sphere of Beauty. The Deity is in very substance Beautiful; and to the Deity 
the soul will in its state of purity have affinity, and will embrace It as like itself. Whenever this happens, 
then, there will be no longer need of the impulse of Desire to lead the way to the Beautiful. Whoever 
passes his time in darkness, he it is who will be under the influence of a desire for the light; but whenever 
he comes into the light, then enjoyment takes the place of desire, and the power to enjoy renders desire 
useless and out of date. It will therefore be no detriment to our participation in the Good, that the soul 
should be free from such emotions, and turning back upon herself should know herself accurately what 
her actual nature is, and should behold the Original Beauty reflected in the mirror and in the figure of her 
own beauty. For truly herein consists the real assimilation to the Divine; viz. in making our own life in 
some degree a copy of the Supreme Being. For a Nature like that, which transcends all thought and is far 
removed from all that we observe within ourselves, proceeds in its existence in a very different manner to 
what we do in this present life. Man, possessing a constitution whose law it is to be moving, is carried in 
that particular direction whither the impulse of his will directs: and so his soul is not affected in the same 
way towards what lies before it , as one may Say, as to what it has left behind; for hope leads the forward 
movement, but it is memory that succeeds that movement when it has advanced to the attainment of the 
hope; and if it is to something intrinsically good that hope thus leads on the soul, the print that this 
exercise of the will leaves upon the memory is a bright one; but if hope has seduced the soul with some 
phantom only of the Good, and the excellent Way has been missed, then the memory that succeeds what 
has happened becomes shame, and an intestine war is thus waged in the soul between memory and hope, 
because the last has been such a bad leader of the will. Such in fact is the state of mind that shame gives 
expression to; the soul is stung as it were at the result; its remorse for its ill-considered attempt is a whip 
that makes it feel to the quick, and it would bring in oblivion to its aid against its tormentor. Now in our 
case nature, owing to its being indigent of the Good, is aiming always at this which is still wanting to it, 
and this aiming at a still missing thing is this very habit of Desire, which our constitution displays equally, 
whether it is baulked of the real Good, or wins that which it is good to win. But a nature that surpasses 
every idea that we can form of the Good and transcends all other power, being in no want of anything that 
can be regarded as good, is itself the plenitude of every good; it does not move in the sphere of the good 
by way of participation in it only, but it is itself the substance of the Good (whatever we imagine the Good 
to be); it neither gives scope for any rising hope (for hope manifests activity in the direction of something 
absent; but “what a man has, why doth he yet hope for?” as the Apostle asks), nor is it in want of the 
activity of the memory for the knowledge of things; that which is actually seen has no need of being 
remembered. Since, then, this Divine nature is beyond any particular good , and to the good the good is 
an object of love, it follows that when It looks within Itself , It wishes for what It contains and contains 
that which It wishes, and admits nothing external. Indeed there is nothing external to It, with the sole 
exception of evil, which, strange as it may seem to Say, possesses an existence in not existing at all. For 


there is no other origin of evil except the negation of the existent, and the truly-existent forms the 
substance of the Good. That therefore which is not to be found in the existent must be in the non-existent. 
Whenever the soul, then, having divested itself of the multifarious emotions incident to its nature, gets its 
Divine form and, mounting above Desire, enters within that towards which it was once incited by that 
Desire, it offers no harbour within itself either for hope or for memory. It holds the object of the one; the 
other is extruded from the consciousness by the occupation in enjoying all that is good: and thus the soul 
copies the life that is above, and is conformed to the peculiar features of the Divine nature; none of its 
habits are left to it except that of love, which clings by natural affinity to the Beautiful. For this is what 
love is; the inherent affection towards a chosen object. When, then, the soul, having become simple and 
single in form and so perfectly godlike, finds that perfectly simple and immaterial good which is really 
worth enthusiasm and love , it attaches itself to it and blends with it by means of the movement and 
activity of love, fashioning itself according to that which it is continually finding and grasping. Becoming 
by this assimilation to the Good all that the nature of that which it participates is, the soul will 
consequently, owing to there being no lack of any good in that thing itself which it participates, be itself 
also in no lack of anything, and so will expel from within the activity and the habit of Desire; for this arises 
only when the thing missed is not found. For this teaching we have the authority of God’s own Apostle, 
who announces a subduing and a ceasing of all other activities, even for the good, which are within us, 
and finds no limit for love alone. Prophecies, he says, shall fail; forms of knowledge shall cease; but 
“charity never faileth;” which is equivalent to its being always as it is: and though he says that faith and 
hope have endured so far by the side of love, yet again he prolongs its date beyond theirs, and with good 
reason too; for hope is in operation only so long as the enjoyment of the things hoped for is not to be had; 
and faith in the same way is a support in the uncertainty about the things hoped for; for so he defines it 
—"the substance of things hoped for”; but when the thing hoped for actually comes, then all other 
faculties are reduced to quiescence , and love alone remains active, finding nothing to succeed itself. 
Love, therefore, is the foremost of all excellent achievements and the first of the commandments of the 
law. If ever, then, the soul reach this goal, it will be in no need of anything else; it will embrace that 
plenitude of things which are, whereby alone it seems in any way to preserve within itself the stamp of 
God’s actual blessedness. For the life of the Supreme Being is love, seeing that the Beautiful is necessarily 
lovable to those who recognize it, and the Deity does recognize it, and so this recognition becomes love, 
that which He recognizes being essentially beautiful. This True Beauty the insolence of satiety cannot 
touch ; and no satiety interrupting this continuous capacity to love the Beautiful, God’s life will have its 
activity in love; which life is thus in itself beautiful, and is essentially of a loving disposition towards the 
Beautiful, and receives no check to this activity of love. In fact, in the Beautiful no limit is to be found so 
that love should have to cease with any limit of the Beautiful. This last can be ended only by its opposite; 
but when you have a good, as here, which is in its essence incapable of a change for the worse, then that 
good will go on unchecked into infinity. Moreover, as every being is capable of attracting its like, and 
humanity is, in a way, like God, as bearing within itself some resemblances to its Prototype, the soul is by 
a strict necessity attracted to the kindred Deity. In fact what belongs to God must by all means and at any 
cost be preserved for Him. If, then, on the one hand, the soul is unencumbered with superfluities and no 
trouble connected with the body presses it down, its advance towards Him Who draws it to Himself is 
sweet and congenial. But suppose , on the other hand, that it has been transfixed with the nails of 
propension so as to be held down to a habit connected with material things,—a case like that of those in 
the ruins caused by earthquakes, whose bodies are crushed by the mounds of rubbish; and let us imagine 
by way of illustration that these are not only pressed down by the weight of the ruins, but have been 
pierced as well with some spikes and splinters discovered with them in the rubbish. What then, would 
naturally be the plight of those bodies, when they were being dragged by relatives from the ruins to 
receive the holy rites of burial, mangled and torn entirely, disfigured in the most direful manner 
conceivable, with the nails beneath the heap harrowing them by the very violence necessary to pull them 
out?—Such I think is the plight of the soul as well when the Divine force, for God’s very love of man, drags 
that which belongs to Him from the ruins of the irrational and material. Not in hatred or revenge for a 
wicked life, to my thinking, does God bring upon sinners those painful dispensations; He is only claiming 
and drawing to Himself whatever, to please Him, came into existence. But while He for a noble end is 
attracting the soul to Himself, the Fountain of all Blessedness, it is the occasion necessarily to the being 
so attracted of a state of torture. Just as those who refine gold from the dross which it contains not only 
get this base alloy to melt in the fire, but are obliged to melt the pure gold along with the alloy, and then 
while this last is being consumed the gold remains, so, while evil is being consumed in the purgatorial 
fire, the soul that is welded to this evil must inevitably be in the fire too, until the spurious material alloy 
is consumed and annihilated by this fire. If a clay of the more tenacious kind is deeply plastered round a 
rope, and then the end of the rope is put through a narrow hole, and then some one on the further side 
violently pulls it by that end, the result must be that, while the rope itself obeys the force exerted, the clay 
that has been plastered upon it is scraped off it with this violent pulling and is left outside the hole, and, 
moreover, is the cause why the rope does not run easily through the passage, but has to undergo a violent 
tension at the hands of the puller. In such a manner, I think, we may figure to ourselves the agonized 
struggle of that soul which has wrapped itself up in earthy material passions, when God is drawing it, His 
own one, to Himself, and the foreign matter, which has somehow grown into its substance, has to be 
scraped from it by main force, and so occasions it that keen intolerable anguish. 


Then it seems, I said, that it is not punishment chiefly and principally that the Deity, as Judge, afflicts 
sinners with; but He operates, as your argument has shown, only to get the good separated from the evil 


and to attract it into the communion of blessedness. 


That, said the Teacher, is my meaning; and also that the agony will be measured by the amount of evil 
there is in each individual. For it would not be reasonable to think that the man who has remained so long 
as we have supposed in evil known to be forbidden, and the man who has fallen only into moderate sins, 
should be tortured to the same amount in the judgment upon their vicious habit; but according to the 
quantity of material will be the longer or shorter time that that agonizing flame will be burning; that is, as 
long as there is fuel to feed it. In the case of the man who has acquired a heavy weight of material, the 
consuming fire must necessarily be very searching; but where that which the fire has to feed upon has 
spread less far, there the penetrating fierceness of the punishment is mitigated, so far as the subject itself, 
in the amount of its evil, is diminished. In any and every case evil must be removed out of existence, so 
that, as we said above, the absolutely non-existent should cease to be at all. Since it is not in its nature 
that evil should exist outside the will, does it not follow that when it shall be that every will rests in God, 
evil will be reduced to complete annihilation, owing to no receptacle being left for it? 


But, said I, what help can one find in this devout hope, when one considers the greatness of the evil in 
undergoing torture even for a single year; and if that intolerable anguish be prolonged for the interval of 
an age, what grain of comfort is left from any subsequent expectation to him whose purgation is thus 
commensurate with an entire age? 


Why , either we must plan to keep the soul absolutely untouched and free from any stain of evil; or, if our 
passionate nature makes that quite impossible, then we must plan that our failures in excellence consist 
only in mild and easily-curable derelictions. For the Gospel in its teaching distinguishes between a debtor 
of ten thousand talents and a debtor of five hundred pence, and of fifty pence and of a farthing , which is 
“the uttermost” of coins; it proclaims that God’s just judgment reaches to all, and enhances the payment 
necessary as the weight of the debt increases, and on the other hand does not overlook the very smallest 
debts. But the Gospel tells us that this payment of debts was not effected by the refunding of money, but 
that the indebted man was delivered to the tormentors until he should pay the whole debt; and that means 
nothing else than paying in the coin of torment the inevitable recompense, the recompense, I mean, that 
consists in taking the share of pain incurred during his lifetime, when he inconsiderately chose mere 
pleasure, undiluted with its opposite; so that having put off from him all that foreign growth which sin is, 
and discarded the shame of any debts, he might stand in liberty and fearlessness. Now liberty is the 
coming up to a state which owns no master and is self-regulating ; it is that with which we were gifted by 
God at the beginning, but which has been obscured by the feeling of shame arising from indebtedness. 
Liberty too is in all cases one and the same essentially; it has a natural attraction to itself. It follows, then, 
that as everything that is free will be united with its like, and as virtue is a thing that has no master, that 
is, is free, everything that is free will be united with virtue. But, further, the Divine Being is the fountain of 
all virtue. Therefore, those who have parted with evil will be united with Him; and so, as the Apostle says, 
God will be “all in all “; for this utterance seems to me plainly to confirm the opinion we have already 
arrived at, for it means that God will be instead of all other things, and in all. For while our present life is 
active amongst a variety of multiform conditions, and the things we have relations with are numerous, for 
instance, time, air, locality, food and drink, clothing, sunlight, lamplight, and other necessities of life, none 
of which, many though they be, are God,—that blessed state which we hope for is in need of none of these 
things, but the Divine Being will become all, and instead of all, to us, distributing Himself proportionately 
to every need of that existence. It is plain, too, from the Holy Scripture that God becomes, to those who 
deserve it, locality, and home, and clothing, and food, and drink, and light, and riches, and dominion, and 
everything thinkable and nameable that goes to make our life happy. But He that becomes “all” things will 
be “in all” things too; and herein it appears to me that Scripture teaches the complete annihilation of evil . 
If, that is, God will be “in all” existing things, evil; plainly, will not then be amongst them; for if any one 
was to assume that it did exist then, how will the belief that God will be “in all” be kept intact? The 
excepting of that one thing, evil, mars the comprehensiveness of the term “all.” But He that will be “in all” 
will never be in that which does not exist. 


What then, I asked, are we to say to those whose hearts fail at these calamities ? 


We will say to them, replied the Teacher, this. “It is foolish, good people, for you to fret and complain of 
the chain of this fixed sequence of life’s realities; you do not know the goal towards which each single 
dispensation of the universe is moving. You do not know that all things have to be assimilated to the 
Divine Nature in accordance with the artistic plan of their author, in a certain regularity and order. 
Indeed, it was for this that intelligent beings came into existence; namely, that the riches of the Divine 
blessings should not lie idle. The All-creating Wisdom fashioned these souls, these receptacles with free 
wills, as vessels as it were, for this very purpose, that there should be some capacities able to receive His 
blessings and become continually larger with the inpouring of the stream. Such are the wonders that the 
participation in the Divine blessings works: it makes him into whom they come larger and more capacious; 
from his capacity to receive it gets for the receiver an actual increase in bulk as well, and he never stops 
enlarging. The fountain of blessings wells up unceasingly, and the partaker’s nature, finding nothing 
superfluous and without a use in that which it receives, makes the whole influx an enlargement of its own 
proportions, and becomes at once more wishful to imbibe the nobler nourishment and more capable of 
containing it; each grows along with each, both the capacity which is nursed in such abundance of 


blessings and so grows greater, and the nurturing supply which comes on in a flood answering to the 
growth of those increasing powers. It is likely, therefore, that this bulk will mount to such a magnitude as 
there is no limit to check, so that we should not grow into it. With such a prospect before us, are you 
angry that our nature is advancing to its goal along the path appointed for us? Why, our career cannot be 
run thither-ward, except that which weighs us down, I mean this encumbering load of earthiness, be 
shaken off the soul; nor can we be domiciled in Purity with the corresponding part of our nature, unless 
we have cleansed ourselves by a better training from the habit of affection which we have contracted in 
life towards this earthiness. But if there be in you any clinging to this body , and the being unlocked from 
this darling thing give you pain, let not this, either, make you despair. You will behold this bodily 
envelopment, which is now dissolved in death, woven again out of the same atoms, not indeed into this 
organization with its gross and heavy texture, but with its threads worked up into something more subtle 
and ethereal, so that you will not only have near you that which you love, but it will be restored to you 
with a brighter and more entrancing beauty .” 


But it somehow seems to me now, I said, that the doctrine of the Resurrection necessarily comes on for 
our discussion; a doctrine which I think is even at first sight true as well as credible , as it is told us in 
Scripture; so that that will not come in question between us: but since the weakness of the human 
understanding is strengthened still farther by any arguments that are intelligible to us, it would be well 
not to leave this part of the subject, either, without philosophical examination. Let us consider, then, what 
ought to be said about it. 


As for the thinkers, the Teacher went on, outside our own system of thought, they have, with all their 
diverse ways of looking at things, one in one point, another in another, approached and touched the 
doctrine of the Resurrection: while they none of them exactly coincide with us, they have in no case 
wholly abandoned such an expectation. Some indeed make human nature vile in their comprehensiveness, 
maintaining that a soul becomes alternately that of a man and of something irrational; that it 
transmigrates into various bodies, changing at pleasure from the man into fowl, fish, or beast, and then 
returning to human kind. While some extend this absurdity even to trees and shrubs, so that they consider 
their wooden life as corresponding and akin to humanity, others of them hold only thus much—that the 
soul exchanges one man for another man, so that the life of humanity is continued always by means of the 
same souls, which, being exactly the same in number, are being born perpetually first in one generation, 
then in another. As for ourselves, we take our stand upon the tenets of the Church, and assert that it will 
be well to accept only so much of these speculations as is sufficient to show that those who indulge in 
them are to a certain extent in accord with the doctrine of the Resurrection. Their statement, for instance, 
that the soul after its release from this body insinuates itself into certain other bodies is not absolutely out 
of harmony with the revival which we hope for. For our view, which maintains that the body, both now, and 
again in the future, is composed of the atoms of the universe, is held equally by these heathens. In fact, 
you cannot imagine any constitution of the body independent of a concourse of these atoms. But the 
divergence lies in this: we assert that the same body again as before, composed of the same atoms, is 
compacted around the soul; they suppose that the soul alights on other bodies, not only rational, but 
irrational and even insensate; and while all are agreed that these bodies which the soul resumes derive 
their substance from the atoms of the universe, they part company from us in thinking that they are not 
made out of identically the same atoms as those which in this mortal life grew around the soul. Let then, 
this external testimony stand for the fact that it is not contrary to probability that the soul should again 
inhabit a body; after that however, it is incumbent upon us to make a survey of the inconsistencies of their 
position, and it will be easy thus, by means of the consequences that arise as we follow out the consistent 
view, to bring the truth to light. What, then, is to be said about these theories? This that those who would 
have it that the soul migrates into natures divergent from each other seem to me to obliterate all natural 
distinctions; to blend and confuse together, in every possible respect, the rational, the irrational, the 
sentient, and the insensate; if, that is, all these are to pass into each other, with no distinct natural order 
secluding them from mutual transition. To say that one and the same soul, on account of a particular 
environment of body, is at one time a rational and intellectual soul, and that then it is caverned along with 
the reptiles, or herds with the birds, or is a beast of burden, or a carnivorous one, or swims in the deep; or 
even drops down to an insensate thing, so as to strike out roots or become a complete tree, producing 
buds on branches, and from those buds a flower, or a thorn, or a fruit edible or noxious—to say this, is 
nothing short of making all things the same and believing that one single nature runs through all beings; 
that there is a connexion between them which blends and confuses hopelessly all the marks by which one 
could be distinguished from another. The philosopher who asserts that the same thing may be born in 
anything intends no less than that all things are to be one; when the observed differences in things are for 
him no obstacle to mixing together things which are utterly incongruous. He makes it necessary that, 
even when one sees one of the creatures that are venom-darting or carnivorous, one should regard it, in 
spite of appearances, as of the same tribe, nay even of the same family, as oneself. With such beliefs a man 
will look even upon hemlock as not alien to his own nature, detecting, as he does, humanity in the plant. 
The grape-bunch itself , produced though it be by cultivation for the purpose of sustaining life, he will not 
regard without suspicion; for it too comes from a plant : and we find even the fruit of the ears of corn 
upon which we live are plants; how, then, can one put in the sickle to cut them down; and how can one 
squeeze the bunch, or pull up the thistle from the field, or gather flowers, or hunt birds, or set fire to the 
logs of the funeral pyre: it being all the while uncertain whether we are not laying violent hands on 
kinsmen, or ancestors, or fellow-country-men, and whether it is not through the medium of some body of 


theirs that the fire is being kindled, and the cup mixed, and the food prepared? To think that in the case of 
any single one of these things a soul of a man has become a plant or animal , while no marks are stamped 
upon them to indicate what sort of plant or animal it is that has been a man, and what sort has sprung 
from other beginnings,—such a conception as this will dispose him who has entertained it to feel an equal 
amount of interest in everything: he must perforce either harden himself against actual human beings 
who are in the land of the living, or, if his nature inclines him to love his kindred, he will feel alike towards 
every kind of life, whether he meet it in reptiles or in wild beasts. Why, if the holder of such an opinion go 
into a thicket of trees, even then he will regard the trees as a crowd of men. What sort of life will his be, 
when he has to be tender towards everything on the ground of kinship, or else hardened towards mankind 
on account of his seeing no difference between them and the other creatures? From what has been 
already said, then, we must reject this theory: and there are many other considerations as well which on 
the grounds of mere consistency lead us away from it. For I have heard persons who hold these opinions 
saying that whole nations of souls are hidden away somewhere in a realm of their own, living a life 
analogous to that of the embodied soul; but such is the fineness and buoyancy of their substance that they 
themselves’ roll round along with the revolution of the universe; and that these souls, having individually 
lost their wings through some gravitation towards evil, become embodied; first this takes place in men; 
and after that, passing from a human life, owing to brutish affinities of their passions, they are reduced to 
the level of brutes; and, leaving that, drop down to this insensate life of pure nature which you have been 
hearing so much of; so that that inherently fine and buoyant thing that the soul is first becomes weighted 
and downward tending in consequence of some vice, and so migrates to a human body; then its reasoning 
powers are extinguished, and it goes on living in some brute; and then even this gift of sensation is 
withdrawn, and it changes into the insensate plant life; but after that mounts up again by the same 
gradations until it is restored to its place in heaven. Now this doctrine will at once be found, even after a 
very cursory survey, to have no coherency with itself. For, first, seeing that the soul is to be dragged down 
from its life in heaven, on account of evil there, to the condition of a tree, and is then from this point, on 
account of virtue exhibited there, to return to heaven, their theory will be unable to decide which is to 
have the preference, the life in heaven, or the life in the tree. A circle, in fact, of the same sequences will 
be perpetually traversed, where the soul, at whatever point it may be, has no resting-place. If it thus 
lapses from the disembodied state to the embodied, and thence to the insensate, and then springs back to 
the disembodied, an inextricable confusion of good and evil must result in the minds of those who thus 
teach. For the life in heaven will no more preserve its blessedness (since evil can touch heaven’s 
denizens), than the life in trees will be devoid of virtue (since it is from this, they say, that the rebound of 
the soul towards the good begins, while from there it begins the evil life again). Secondly , seeing that the 
soul as it moves round in heaven is there entangled with evil and is in consequence dragged down to live 
in mere matter, from whence, however, it is lifted again into its residence on high, it follows that those 
philosophers establish the very contrary of their own views; they establish, namely, that the life in matter 
is the purgation of evil, while that undeviating revolution along with the stars is the foundation and cause 
of evil in every soul: if it is here that the soul by means of virtue grows its wing and then soars upwards, 
and there that those wings by reason of evil fall off, so that it descends and clings to this lower world and 
is commingled with the grossness of material nature. But the untenableness of this view does not stop 
even in this, namely, that it contains assertions diametrically opposed to each other. Beyond this, their 
fundamental conception itself cannot stand secure on every side. They say, for instance, that a heavenly 
nature is unchangeable. How then, can there be room for any weakness in the unchangeable? If, again, a 
lower nature is subject to infirmity, how in the midst of this infirmity can freedom from it be achieved? 
They attempt to amalgamate two things that can never be joined together: they descry strength in 
weakness, passionlessness in passion. But even to this last view they are not faithful throughout; for they 
bring home the soul from its material life to that very place whence they had exiled it because of evil 
there, as though the life in that place was quite safe and uncontaminated; apparently quite forgetting the 
fact that the soul was weighted with evil there, before it plunged down into this lower world. The blame 
thrown on the life here below, and the praise of the things in heaven, are thus interchanged and reversed; 
for that which was once blamed conducts in their opinion to the brighter life, while that which was taken 
for the better state gives an impulse to the soul’s propensity to evil. Expel, therefore, from amongst the 
doctrines of the Faith all erroneous and shifting suppositions about such matters! We must not follow, 
either, as though they had bit the truth those who suppose that souls pass from women’s bodies to live in 
men , or, reversely , that souls that have parted with men’s bodies exist in women: or even if they only say 
that they pass from men into men, or from women into women. As for the former theory , not only has it 
been rejected for being shifting and illusory, and for landing us in opinions diametrically opposed to each 
other; but it must be rejected also because it is a godless theory, maintaining as it does that nothing 
amongst the things in nature is brought into existence without deriving its peculiar constitution from evil 
as its source. If, that is, neither men nor plants nor cattle can be born unless some soul from above has 
fallen into them, and if this fall is owing to some tendency to evil, then they evidently think that evil 
controls the creation of all beings. In some mysterious way, too, both events are to occur at once; the birth 
of the man in consequence of a marriage, and the fall of the soul (synchronizing as it must with the 
proceedings at that marriage). A greater absurdity even than this is involved: if, as is the fact, the large 
majority of the brute creation copulate in the spring, are we, then, to say that the spring brings it about 
that evil is engendered in the revolving world above, so that, at one and the same moment, there certain 
souls are impregnated with evil and so fall, and here certain brutes conceive? And what are we to say 
about the husbandman who sets the vine-shoots in the soil? How does his hand manage to have covered in 


a human soul along with the plant, and how does the moulting of wings last simultaneously with his 
employment in planting? The same absurdity, it is to be observed, exists in the other of the two theories as 
well; in the direction, I mean, of thinking that the soul must be anxious about the intercourses of those 
living in wedlock, and must be on the look-out for the times of bringing forth, in order that it may 
insinuate itself into the bodies then produced. Supposing the man refuses the union, or the woman keeps 
herself clear of the necessity of becoming a mother, will evil then fail to weigh down that particular soul? 
Will it be marriage, in consequence, that sounds up above the first note of evil in the soul, or will this 
reversed state invade the soul quite independently of any marriage? But then, in this last case, the soul 
will have to wander about in the interval like a houseless vagabond, lapsed as it has from its heavenly 
surroundings, and yet, as it may happen in some cases, still without a body to receive it. But how, after 
that, can they imagine that the Deity exercises any superintendence over the world, referring as they do 
the beginnings of human lives to this casual and meaningless descent of a soul. For all that follows must 
necessarily accord with the beginning; and so, if a life begins in consequence of a chance accident, the 
whole course of it becomes at once a chapter of accidents, and the attempt to make the whole world 
depend on a Divine power is absurd, when it is made by these men, who deny to the individualities in ita 
birth from the fiat of the Divine Will and refer the several origins of beings to encounters that come of 
evil, as though there could never have existed such a thing as a human life, unless a vice had struck, as it 
were, its leading note. If the beginning is like that, a sequel will most certainly be set in motion in 
accordance with that beginning. None would dare to maintain that what is fair can come out of what is 
foul, any more than from good can come its opposite. We expect fruit in accordance with the nature of the 
seed. Therefore this blind movement of chance is to rule the whole of life, and no Providence is any more 
to pervade the world. 


Nay, even the forecasting by our calculations will be quite useless; virtue will lose its value; and to turn 
from evil will not be worth the while. Everything will be entirely under the control of the driver, Chance; 
and our lives will differ not at all from vessels devoid of ballast, and will drift on waves of unaccountable 
circumstances, now to this, now to that incident of good or of evil. The treasures of virtue will never be 
found in those who owe their constitution to causes quite contrary to virtue. If God really superintends 
our life, then, confessedly, evil cannot begin it. But if we do owe our birth to evil, then we must go on 
living in complete uniformity with it. Thereby it will be shown that it is folly to talk about the “houses of 
correction” which await us after this life is ended, and the “just recompenses,” and all the other things 
there asserted, and believed in too, that tend to the suppression of vice: for how can a man, owing, as he 
does, his birth to evil, be outside its pale? How can he, whose very nature has its rise in a vice, as they 
assert, possess any deliberate impulse towards a life of virtue? Take any single one of the brute creation; 
it does not attempt to speak like a human being, but in using the natural kind of utterance sucked in, as it 
were, with its mother’s milk , it deems it no loss to be deprived of articulate speech. Just in the same way 
those who believe that a vice was the origin and the cause of their being alive will never bring themselves 
to have a longing after virtue, because it will be a thing quite foreign to their nature. But, as a fact , they 
who by reflecting have cleansed the vision of their soul do all of them desire and strive after a life of 
virtue. Therefore it is by that fact clearly proved that vice is not prior in time to the act of beginning to 
live, and that our nature did not thence derive its source, but that the all-disposing wisdom of God was the 
Cause of it: in short, that the soul issues on the stage of life in the manner which is pleasing to its Creator, 
and then (but not before), by virtue of its power of willing, is free to choose that which is to its mind, and 
so, whatever it may wish to be, becomes that very thing. We may understand this truth by the example of 
the eyes. To see is their natural state; but to fail to see results to them either from choice or from disease. 
This unnatural state may supervene instead of the natural, either by wilful shutting of the eyes or by 
deprivation of their sight through disease. With the like truth we may assert that the soul derives its 
constitution from God, and that, as we cannot conceive of any vice in Him, it is removed from any 
necessity of being vicious; that nevertheless, though this is the condition in which it came into being, it 
can be attracted of its own free will in a chosen direction, either wilfully shutting its eyes to the Good, or 
letting them be damaged by that insidious foe whom we have taken home to live with us, and so passing 
through life in the darkness of error; or, reversely, preserving undimmed its sight of the Truth and keeping 
far away from all weaknesses that could darken it.—But then some one will ask, “When and how did it 
come into being?” Now as for the question, how any single thing came into existence, we must banish it 
altogether from our discussion. Even in the case of things which are quite within the grasp of our 
understanding and of which we have sensible perception, it would be impossible for the speculative 
reason to grasp the “how” of the production of the phenomenon; so much so, that even inspired and 
saintly men have deemed such questions insoluble. For instance, the Apostle says, “Through faith we 
understand that the worlds were framed by the word of God, so that things which are seen are not made 
of things which do appear .” He would not, I take it, have spoken like that, if he had thought that the 
question could be settled by any efforts of the reasoning powers. While the Apostle affirms that it is an 
object of his faith that it was by the will of God that the world itself and all which is therein was framed 
(whatever this “world” be that involves the idea of the whole visible and invisible creation), he has on the 
other hand left out of the investigation the “how” of this framing. Nor do I think that this point can ever 
be reached by any inquirers. The question presents, on the face of it, many insuperable difficulties. How, 
for instance, can a world of movement come from one that is at rest? how from the simple and 
undimensional that which shows dimension and compositeness? Did it come actually out of the Supreme 
Being? But the fact that this world presents a difference in kind to that Being militates against such a 
supposition. Did it then come from some other quarter? Yet Faith can contemplate nothing as quite 


outside the Divine Nature; for we should have to believe in two distinct and separate Principles, if outside 
the Creative Cause we are to suppose something else, which the Artificer, with all His skill, has to put 
under contribution for the formative processes of the Universe. Since, then, the Cause of all things is one, 
and one only, and yet the existences produced by that Cause are not of the same nature as its 
transcendent quality, an inconceivability of equal magnitude arises in both our suppositions, i.e. both that 
the creation comes straight out of the Divine Being, and that the universe owes its existence to some 
cause other than Him; for if created things are to be of the same nature as God, we must consider Him to 
be invested with the properties belonging to His creation; or else a world of matter, outside the circle of 
God’s substance, and equal, on the score of the absence in it of all beginning, to the eternity of the Self- 
existent One, will have to be ranged against Him: and this is in fact what the followers of Manes, and 
some of the Greek philosophers who held opinions of equal boldness with his, did imagine; and they raised 
this imagination into a system. In order, then, to avoid falling into either of these absurdities, which the 
inquiry into the origin of things involves, let us, following the example of the Apostle, leave the question of 
the “how” in each created thing, without meddling with it at all, but merely observing incidentally that the 
movement of God’s Will becomes at any moment that He pleases a fact, and the intention becomes at once 
realized in Nature ; for Omnipotence does not leave the plans of its far-seeing skill in the state of 
unsubstantial wishes: and the actualizing of a wish is Substance. In short, the whole world of existing 
things falls into two divisions: i.e. that of the intelligible, and that of the corporeal: and the intelligible 
creation does not, to begin with, seem to be in any way at variance with a spiritual Being, but on the 
contrary to verge closely upon Him, exhibiting as it does that absence of tangible form and of dimension 
which we rightly attribute to His transcendent nature. The corporeal creation , on the other hand, must 
certainly be classed amongst specialities that have nothing in common with the Deity; and it does offer 
this supreme difficulty to the Reason; namely, that the Reason cannot see how the visible comes out of the 
invisible, how the hard solid comes out of the intangible, how the finite comes out of the infinite, how that 
which is circumscribed by certain proportions, where the idea of quantity comes in, can come from that 
which has no size, no proportions, and so on through each single circumstance of body. But even about 
this we can say so much: i.e. that not one of those things which we attribute to body is itself body; neither 
figure, nor colour, nor weight, nor extension, nor quantity, nor any other qualifying notion whatever; but 
every one of them is a category; it is the combination of them all into a single whole that constitutes body. 
Seeing, then, that these several qualifications which complete the particular body are grasped by thought 
alone, and not by sense, and that the Deity is a thinking being, what trouble can it be to such a thinking 
agent to produce the thinkables whose mutual combination generates for us the substance of that body? 
All this discussion, however, lies outside our present business. The previous question was,—If some souls 
exist anterior to their bodies, when and how do they come into existence? and of this question , again, the 
part about the how, has been left out of our examination and has not been meddled with, as presenting 
impenetrable difficulties. There remains the question of the when of the soul’s commencement of 
existence: it follows immediately on that which we have already discussed. For if we were to grant that 
the soul has lived previous to its body in some place of resort peculiar to itself, then we cannot avoid 
seeing some force in all that fantastic teaching lately discussed, which would explain the soul’s habitation 
of the body as a consequence of some vice. Again, on the other hand, no one who can reflect will imagine 
an after-birth of the soul, i.e. that it is younger than the moulding of the body; for every one can see for 
himself that not one amongst all the things that are inanimate or soulless possesses any power of motion 
or of growth; whereas there is no question about that which is bred in the uterus both growing and 
moving from place to place. It remains therefore that we must think that the point of commencement of 
existence is one and the same for body and soul. Also we affirm that, just as the earth receives the sapling 
from the hands of the husbandman and makes a tree of it, without itself imparting the power of growth to 
its nursling, but only lending it, when placed within itself, the impulse to grow, in this very same way that 
which is secreted from a man for the planting of a man is itself to a certain extent a living being as much 
gifted with a soul and as capable of nourishing itself as that from which it comes . If this offshoot, in its 
diminutiveness, cannot contain at first all the activities and the movements of the soul, we need not be 
surprised; for neither in the seed of corn is there visible all at once the ear. How indeed could anything so 
large be crowded into so small a space? But the earth keeps on feeding it with its congenial aliment, and 
so the grain becomes the ear, without changing its nature while in the clod, but only developing it and 
bringing it to perfection under the stimulus of that nourishment. As, then, in the case of those growing 
seeds the advance to perfection is a graduated one , so in man’s formation the forces of his soul show 
themselves in proportion to the size to which his body has attained. They dawn first in the foetus, in the 
shape of the power of nutrition and of development: after that, they introduce into the organism that has 
come into the light the gift of perception: then, when this is reached, they manifest a certain measure of 
the reasoning faculty, like the fruit of some matured plant, not growing all of it at once, but in a 
continuous progress along with the shooting up of that plant. Seeing, then, that that which is secreted 
from one living being to lay the foundations of another living being cannot itself be dead (for a state of 
deadness arises from the privation of life, and it cannot be that privation should precede the having), we 
grasp from these considerations the fact that in the compound which results from the joining of both (soul 
and body) there is a simultaneous passage of both into existence; the one does not come first, any more 
than the other comes after. But as to the number of souls, our reason must necessarily contemplate a 
stopping some day of its increase; so that Nature’s stream may not flow on for ever, pouring forward in 
her successive births and never staying that onward movement. The reason for our race having some day 
to come to a standstill is as follows, in our opinion: since every intellectual reality is fixed in a plenitude of 


its own, it is reasonable to expect that humanity also will arrive at a goal (for in this respect also humanity 
is not to be parted from the intellectual world ); so that we are to believe that it will not be visible for ever 
only in defect, as it is now: for this continual addition of after generations indicates that there is 
something deficient in our race. 


Whenever, then, humanity shall have reached the plenitude that belongs to it, this on-streaming 
movement of production will altogether cease; it will have touched its destined bourn, and a new order of 
things quite distinct from the present precession of births and deaths will carry on the life of humanity. If 
there is no birth, it follows necessarily that there will be nothing to die. Composition must precede 
dissolution (and by composition I mean the coming into this world by being born); necessarily, therefore, if 
this synthesis does not precede, no dissolution will follow. Therefore, if we are to go upon probabilities, 
the life after this is shown to us beforehand as something that is fixed and imperishable, with no birth and 
no decay to change it. 


The Teacher finished her exposition; and to the many persons sitting by her bedside the whole discussion 
seemed now to have arrived at a fitting conclusion. Nevertheless, fearing that if the Teacher’s illness took 
a fatal turn (such as did actually happen), we should have no one amongst us to answer the objections of 
the unbelievers to the Resurrection , I still insisted. 


The argument has not yet touched the most vital of all the questions relating to our Faith. I mean, that the 
inspired Writings, both in the New and in the Old Testament, declare most emphatically not only that, 
when our race has completed the ordered chain of its existence as the ages lapse through their complete 
circle , this current streaming onward as generation succeeds generation will cease altogether, but also 
that then, when the completed Universe no longer admits of further increase, all the souls in their entire 
number will come back out of their invisible and scattered condition into tangibility and light, the identical 
atoms (belonging to each soul) reassembling together in the same order as before; and this reconstitution 
of human life is called, in these Writings which contain God’s teaching, the Resurrection, the entire 
movement of the atoms receiving the same term as the raising up of that which is actually prostrate on 
the ground . 


But, said she, which of these points has been left unnoticed in what has been said? 
Why, the actual doctrine of the Resurrection, I replied. 
And yet, she answered, much in our long and detailed discussion pointed to that. 


Then are you not aware, I insisted, of all the objections, a very swarm of them, which our antagonists 
bring against us in connection with that hope of yours? 


And I at once tried to repeat all the devices hit upon by their captious champions to upset the doctrine of 
the Resurrection. 


She, however, replied, First, I think, we must briefly run over the scattered proclamations of this doctrine 
in Holy Scripture; they shall give the finishing touch to our discourse. Observe, then, that I can hear 
David, in the midst of his praises in the Divine Songs, saying at the end of the hymnody of the hundred 
and third (104th) Psalm, where he has taken for his theme God’s administration of the world, “Thou shalt 
take away their breath, and they shall die, and return to their dust: Thou shalt send forth Thy Spirit, and 
they shall be created: and Thou shalt renew the face of the earth.” He says that a power of the Spirit 
which works in all vivifies the beings into whom it enters, and deprives those whom He abandons of their 
life. Seeing, then, that the dying is declared to occur at the Spirit’s departure, and the renewal of these 
dead ones at His appearance, and seeing moreover that in the order of the statement the death of those 
who are to be thus renewed comes first, we hold that in these words that mystery of the Resurrection is 
proclaimed to the Church, and that David in the spirit of prophecy expressed this very gift which you are 
asking about. You will find this same prophet in another place also saying that “the God of the world, the 
Lord of everything that is, hath showed Himself to us, that we may keep the Feast amongst the 
decorators;” by that mention of “decoration” with boughs, he means the Feast of Tabernacle-fixing, which, 
in accordance with Moses’ injunction, has been observed from of old. That lawgiver, I take it, adopting a 
prophet’s spirit, predicted therein things still to come; for though the decoration was always going on it 
was never finished. The truth indeed was foreshadowed under the type and riddle of those Feasts that 
were always occurring, but the true Tabernacle-fixing was not yet come; and on this account “the God and 
Lord of the whole world,” according to the Prophet’s declaration, “hath showed Himself to us, that the 
Tabernacle-fixing of this our tenement that has been dissolved may be kept for human kind”; a material 
decoration, that is, may be begun again by means of the concourse of our scattered atoms. For that word 
pukasmos in its peculiar meaning signifies the Temple-circuit and the decoration which completes it. Now 
this passage from the Psalms runs as follows: “God and Lord hath showed Himself to us; keep the Feast 
amongst the decorators even unto the horns of the altar;” and this seems to me to proclaim in metaphors 
the fact that one single feast is to be kept by the whole rational creation, and that in that assembly of the 
saints the inferiors are to join the dance with their superiors. For in the case of the fabric of that Temple 
which was the Type it was not allowed to all who were on the outside of its circuit to come within, but 
everything that was Gentile and alien was prohibited from entering; and of those, further, who had 


entered, all were not equally privileged to advance towards the centre; but only those who had 
consecrated themselves by a holier manner of life, and by certain sprinklings; and, again, not every one 
amongst these last might set foot within the interior of the Temple; the priests alone had the right of 
entering within the Curtain, and that only for the service of the sanctuary; while even to the priests the 
darkened shrine of the Temple, where stood the beautiful Altar with its jutting horns, was forbidden, 
except to one of them, who held the highest office of the priesthood, and who once a year, on a stated day, 
and unattended, passed within it, carrying an offering more than usually sacred and mystical. Such being 
the differences in connection with this Temple which you know of, it was clearly a representation and an 
imitation of the condition of the spirit-world, the lesson taught by these material observances being this, 
that it is not the whole of the rational creation that can approach the temple of God, or, in other words, 
the adoration of the Almighty; but that those who are led astray by false persuasions are outside the 
precinct of the Deity; and that from the number of those who by virtue of this adoration have been 
preferred to the rest and admitted within it, some by reason of sprinklings and purifications have still 
further privileges; and again amongst these last those who have been consecrated priests have privileges 
further still, even to being admitted to the mysteries of the interior. And, that one may bring into still 
clearer light the meaning of the allegory, we may understand the Word here as teaching this, that 
amongst all the Powers endued with reason some have been fixed like a Holy Altar in the inmost shrine of 
the Deity; and that again of these last some jut forward like horns, for their eminence, and that around 
them others are arranged first or second, according to a prescribed sequence of rank; that the race of 
man, on the contrary, on account of indwelling evil was excluded from the Divine precinct, but that 
purified with lustral water it re-enters it; and, since all the further barriers by which our sin has fenced us 
off from the things within the veil are in the end to be taken down, whenever the time comes that the 
tabernacle of our nature is as it were to be fixed up again in the Resurrection, and all the inveterate 
corruption of sin has vanished from the world, then a universal feast will be kept around the Deity by 
those who have decorated themselves in the Resurrection; and one and the same banquet will be spread 
for all, with no differences cutting off any rational creature from an equal participation in it; for those who 
are now excluded by reason of their sin will at last be admitted within the Holiest places of God’s 
blessedness, and will bind themselves to the horns of the Altar there, that is, to the most excellent of the 
transcendental Powers. The Apostle says the same thing more plainly when he indicates the final accord 
of the whole Universe with the Good: “That” to Him “every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth: And that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father”: instead of the “horns,” speaking of that which is angelic and “in 
heaven,” and by the other terms signifying ourselves, the creatures whom we think of next to that; one 
festival of united voices shall occupy us all; that festival shall be the confession and the recognition of the 
Being Who truly Is. One might (she proceeded) select many other passages of Holy Scripture to establish 
the doctrine of the Resurrection. For instance, Ezekiel leaps in the spirit of prophecy over all the 
intervening time, with its vast duration; he stands, by his powers of foresight, in the actual moment of the 
Resurrection, and, as if he had really gazed on what is still to come, brings it in his description before our 
eyes. He saw a mighty plain , unfolded to an endless distance before him, and vast heaps of bones upon it 
flung at random, some this way, some that; and then under an impulse from God these bones began to 
move and group themselves with their fellows that they once owned, and adhere to the familiar sockets, 
and then clothe themselves with muscle, flesh, and skin (which was the process called “decorating” in the 
poetry of the Psalms); a Spirit in fact was giving life and movement to everything that lay there. But as 
regards our Apostle’s description of the wonders of the Resurrection, why should one repeat it, seeing 
that it can easily be found and read? how, for instance, “with a shout” and the “sound of trumpets” (in the 
language of the Word) all dead and prostrate things shall be “changed in the twinkling of an eye” into 
immortal beings. The expressions in the Gospels also I will pass over; for their meaning is quite clear to 
every one; and our Lord does not declare in word alone that the bodies of the dead shall be raised up 
again; but He shows in action the Resurrection itself, making a beginning of this work of wonder from 
things more within our reach and less capable of being doubted. First, that is, He displays His life-giving 
power in the case of the deadly forms of disease, and chases those maladies by one word of command; 
then He raises a little girl just dead; then He makes a young man, who is already being carried out, sit up 
on his bier, and delivers him to his mother; after that He calls forth from his tomb the four-days-dead and 
already decomposed Lazarus, vivifying the prostrate body with His commanding voice; then after three 
days He raises from the dead His own human body, pierced though it was with the nails and spear, and 
brings the print of those nails and the spear-wound to witness to the Resurrection. But I think that a 
detailed mention of these things is not necessary; for no doubt about them lingers in the minds of those 
who have accepted the written accounts of them. 


But that, said I, was not the point in question. Most of your hearers will assent to the fact that there will 
some day be a Resurrection, and that man will be brought before the incorruptible tribunal ; on account 
both of the Scripture proofs, and also of our previous examination of the question. But still the question 
remains : Is the state which we are to expect to be like the present state of the body? Because if so, then, 
as I was saying , men had better avoid hoping for any Resurrection at all. For if our bodies are to be 
restored to life again in the same sort of condition as they are in when they cease to breathe, then all that 
man can look forward to in the Resurrection is an unending calamity. For what spectacle is more piteous 
than when in extreme old age our bodies shrivel up and change into something repulsive and hideous, 
with the flesh all wasted in the length of years, the skin dried up about the bones till it is all in wrinkles, 
the muscles in a spasmodic state from being no longer enriched with their natural moisture, and the 


whole body consequently shrunk, the hands on either side powerless to perform their natural work, 
shaken with an involuntary trembling? What a sight again are the bodies of persons in a long 
consumption! They differ from bare bones only in giving the appearance of being covered with a worn-out 
veil of skin. What a sight too are those of persons swollen with the disease of dropsy! What words could 
describe the unsightly disfigurement of sufferers from leprosy ? Gradually over all their limbs and organs 
of sensation rottenness spreads and devours them. What words could describe that of persons who have 
been mutilated in earthquake, battle, or by any other visitation, and live on in such a plight for a long time 
before their natural deaths? Or of those who from an injury have grown up from infancy with their limbs 
awry! What can one say of them? What is one to think about the bodies of newborn infants who have been 
either exposed, or strangled, or died a natural death, if they are to be brought to life again just such as 
they were? Are they to continue in that infantine state? What condition could be more miserable than 
that? Or are they to come to the flower of their age? Well, but what sort of milk has Nature got to suckle 
them again with? It comes then to this: that, if our bodies are to live again in every respect the same as 
before, this thing that we are expecting is simply a calamity; whereas if they are not the same, the person 
raised up will be another than he who died. If, for instance, a little boy was buried, but a grown man rises 
again, or reversely, how can we say that the dead in his very self is raised up, when he has had some one 
substituted for him by virtue of this difference in age? Instead of the child, one sees a grown-up man. 
Instead of the old man, one sees a person in his prime. In fact, instead of the one person another entirely. 
The cripple is changed into the able-bodied man; the consumptive sufferer into a man whose flesh is firm; 
and so on of all possible cases, not to enumerate them for fear of being prolix. If, then, the body will not 
come to life again just such in its attributes as it was when it mingled with the earth, that dead body will 
not rise again; but on the contrary the earth will be formed into another man. How, then, will the 
Resurrection affect myself, when instead of me some one else will come to life? Some one else, I say; for 
how could I recognize myself when, instead of what was once myself, I see some one not myself? It cannot 
really be I, unless it is in every respect the same as myself. Suppose, for instance, in this life I had in my 
memory the traits of some one; say he was bald, had prominent lips, a somewhat flat nose, a fair 
complexion, grey eyes, white hair, wrinkled skin; and then went to look for such an one, and met a young 
man with a fine head of hair, an aquiline nose, a dark complexion, and in all other respects quite different 
in his type of countenance; am I likely in seeing the latter to think of the former? But why dwell longer on 
these the less forcible objections to the Resurrection, and neglect the strongest one of all? For who has 
not heard that human life is like a stream, moving from birth to death at a certain rate of progress, and 
then only ceasing from that progressive movement when it ceases also to exist? This movement indeed is 
not one of spacial change; our bulk never exceeds itself; but it makes this advance by means of internal 
alteration; and as long as this alteration is that which its name implies, it never remains at the same stage 
(from moment to moment); for how can that which is being altered be kept in any sameness? The fire on 
the wick, as far as appearance goes, certainly seems always the same, the continuity of its movement 
giving it the look of being an uninterrupted and self-centred whole; but in reality it is always passing itself 
along and never remains the same; the moisture which is extracted by the heat is burnt up and changed 
into smoke the moment it has burst into flame and this alterative force effects the movement of the flame, 
working by itself the change of the subject-matter into smoke; just, then, as it is impossible for one who 
has touched that flame twice on the same place, to touch twice the very same flame (for the speed of the 
alteration is too quick; it does not wait for that second touch, however rapidly it may be effected; the 
flame is always fresh and new; it is always being produced, always transmitting itself, never remaining at 
one and the same place), a thing of the same kind is found to be the case with the constitution of our body. 
There is influx and afflux going on in it in an alterative progress until the moment that it ceases to live; as 
long as it is living it has no stay; for it is either being replenished, or it is discharging in vapour, or it is 
being kept in motion by both of these processes combined. If, then, a particular man is not the same even 
as he was yesterday , but is made different by this transmutation, when so be that the Resurrection shall 
restore our body to life again, that single man will become a crowd of human beings, so that with his 
rising again there will be found the babe, the child, the boy, the youth, the man, the father, the old man, 
and all the intermediate persons that he once was. But further ; chastity and profligacy are both carried 
on in the flesh; those also who endure the most painful tortures for their religion, and those on the other 
hand who shrink from such, both one class and the other reveal their character in relation to fleshly 
sensations; how, then, can justice be done at the Judgment ? 


Or take the case of one and the same man first sinning and then cleansing himself by repentance, and 
then, it might so happen, relapsing into his sin; in such a case both the defiled and the undefiled body 
alike undergoes a change, as his nature changes, and neither of them continue to the end the same; which 
body, then, is the profligate to be tortured in? In that which is stiffened with old age and is near to death? 
But this is not the same as that which did the sin. In that, then, which defiled itself by giving way to 
passion? But where is the old man, in that case? This last, in fact, will not rise again, and the Resurrection 
will not do a complete work; or else he will rise, while the criminal will escape. Let me say something else 
also from amongst the objections made by unbelievers to this doctrine. No part, they urge, of the body is 
made by nature without a function. Some parts, for instance, are the efficient causes within us of our 
being alive; without them our life in the flesh could not possibly be carried on; such are the heart, liver, 
brain, lungs, stomach, and the other vitals; others are assigned to the activities of sensation; others to 
those of handing and walking ; others are adapted for the transmission of a posterity. Now if the life to 
come is to be in exactly the same circumstances as this, the supposed change in us is reduced to nothing; 
but if the report is true, as indeed it is, which represents marriage as forming no part of the economy of 


pleasure to make considerable changes in it! I had promised a resurrection, even of the flesh; but, on 
second thoughts, it struck me that I might not be able to keep my promise! I had shown myself to have 
been born of a virgin; but this seemed to me afterwards to be a discreditable thing. I had said that He was 
my Father, who is the Maker of the sun and the showers; but another and better father has adopted me! I 
had forbidden you to lend an ear to heretics; but in this I erred! Such (blasphemies), it is possible, do 
enter the minds of those who go out of the right path, and who do not defend the true faith from the 
danger which besets it. On the present occasion, indeed, our treatise has rather taken up a general 
position against heresies, (showing that they must) all be refuted on definite, equitable, and necessary 
rules, without any comparison with the Scriptures. For the rest, if God in His grace permit, we shall 
prepare answers to certain of these heresies in separate treatises. To those who may devote their leisure 
in reading through these (pages), in the belief of the truth, be peace, and the grace of our God Jesus 
Christ for ever. 


that after-life, and eating and drinking as not then preserving its continuance, what use will there be for 
the members of our body, when we are no longer to expect in that existence any of the activities for which 
our members now exist? If, for the sake of marriage, there are now certain organs adapted for marriage, 
then, whenever the latter ceases to be, we shall not need those organs: the same may be said of the hands 
for working with, the feet for running with, the mouth for taking food with, the teeth for grinding it with, 
the organs of the stomach for digesting, the evacuating ducts for getting rid of that which has become 
superfluous. When therefore, all those operations will be no more how or wherefore will their instruments 
exist? So that necessarily, if the things that are not going to contribute in any way to that other life are not 
to surround the body, none of the parts which at present constitute the body would exist either. That life , 
then, will be carried on by other instruments; and no one could call such a state of things a Resurrection, 
where the particular members are no longer present in the body, owing to their being useless to that life. 
But if on the other hand our Resurrection will be represented in every one of these; then the Author of the 
Resurrection will fashion things in us of no use and advantage to that life. And yet we must believe, not 
only that there is a Resurrection, but also that it will not be an absurdity. We must, therefore, listen 
attentively to the explanation of this, so that, for every part of this truth we may have its probability saved 
to the last . 


When I had finished, the Teacher thus replied, You have attacked the doctrines connected with the 
Resurrection with some spirit, in the way of rhetoric as it is called; you have coursed round and round the 
truth with plausibly subversive arguments; so much so, that those who have not very carefully considered 
this mysterious truth might possibly be affected in their view of it by the likelihood of those arguments, 
and might think that the difficulty started against what has been advanced was not altogether beside the 
point. But, she proceeded, the truth does not lie in these arguments, even though we may find it 
impossible to give a rhetorical answer to them, couched in equally strong language. The true explanation 
of all these questions is still stored up in the hidden treasure-rooms of Wisdom, and will not come to the 
light until that moment when we shall be taught the mystery of the Resurrection by the reality of it; and 
then there will be no more need of phrases to explain the things which we now hope for. Just as many 
questions might be started for debate amongst people sitting up at night as to the kind of thing that 
sunshine is, and then the simple appearing of it in all its beauty would render any verbal description 
superfluous, so every calculation that tries to arrive conjecturally at the future state will be reduced to 
nothingness by the object of our hopes, when it comes upon us. But since it is our duty not to leave the 
arguments brought against us in any way unexamined, we will expound the truth as to these points as 
follows. First let us get a clear notion as to the scope of this doctrine; in other words, what is the end that 
Holy Scripture has in view in promulgating it and creating the belief in it. Well, to sketch the outline of so 
vast a truth and to embrace it in a definition, we will say that the Resurrection is “the reconstitution of 
our nature in its original form .” But in that form of life, of which God Himself was the Creator, it is 
reasonable to believe that there was neither age nor infancy nor any of the sufferings arising from our 
present various infirmities, nor any kind of bodily affliction whatever. It is reasonable, I say, to believe that 
God was the Creator of none of these things, but that man was a thing divine before his humanity got 
within reach of the assault of evil; that then, however, with the inroad of evil, all these afflictions also 
broke in upon him. Accordingly a life that is free from evil is under no necessity whatever of being passed 
amidst the things that result from evil. It follows that when a man travels through ice he must get his body 
chilled; or when he walks in a very hot sun that he must get his skin darkened; but if he has kept clear of 
the one or the other, he escapes these results entirely, both the darkening and the chilling; no one, in fact, 
when a particular cause was removed, would be justified in looking for the effect of that particular cause. 
Just so our nature, becoming passional, had to encounter all the necessary results of a life of passion: but 
when it shall have started back to that state of passionless blessedness, it will no longer encounter the 
inevitable results of evil tendencies. Seeing, then, that all the infusions of the life of the brute into our 
nature were not in us before our humanity descended through the touch of evil into passions, most 
certainly, when we abandon those passions, we shall abandon all their visible results. No one, therefore, 
will be justified in seeking in that other life for the consequences in us of any passion. Just as if a man, 
who, clad in a ragged tunic, has divested himself of the garb, feels no more its disgrace upon him, so we 
too, when we have cast off that dead unsightly tunic made from the skins of brutes and put upon us (for I 
take the “coats of skins” to mean that conformation belonging to a brute nature with which we were 
clothed when we became familiar with passionate indulgence), shall, along with the casting off of that 
tunic, fling from us all the belongings that were round us of that skin of a brute; and such accretions are 
sexual intercourse, conception, parturition, impurities, suckling, feeding, evacuation, gradual growth to 
full size, prime of life, old age, disease, and death. If that skin is no longer round us, how can its resulting 
consequences be left behind within us? It is folly, then, when we are to expect a different state of things in 
the life to come, to object to the doctrine of the Resurrection on the ground of something that has nothing 
to do with it. I mean, what has thinness or corpulence, a state of consumption or of plethora, or any other 
condition supervening in a nature that is ever in a flux, to do with the other life, stranger as it is to any 
fleeting and transitory passing such as that? One thing, and one thing only, is required for the operation of 
the Resurrection; viz. that a man should have lived, by being born; or, to use rather the Gospel words, that 
“a man should be born into the world”; the length or briefness of the life, the manner, this or that, of the 
death, is an irrelevant subject of inquiry in connection with that operation. Whatever instance we take, 
howsoever we suppose this to have been, it is all the same; from these differences in life there arises no 
difficulty, any more than any facility, with regard to the Resurrection. He who has once begun to live must 
necessarily go on having once lived , after his intervening dissolution in death has been repaired in the 


Resurrection. 


As to the how and the when of his dissolution, what do they matter to the Resurrection? Consideration of 
such points belongs to another line of inquiry altogether. For instance, a man may have lived in bodily 
comfort, or in affliction, virtuously or viciously, renowned or disgraced; he may have passed his days 
miserably, or happily. These and such-like results must be obtained from the length of his life and the 
manner of his living; and to be able to pass a judgment on the things done in his life, it will be necessary 
for the judge to scrutinize his indulgences, as the case may be, or his losses, or his disease, or his old age, 
or his prime, or his youth, or his wealth, or his poverty: how well or ill a man, placed in either of these, 
concluded his destined career; whether he was the recipient of many blessings, or of many ills in a length 
of life; or tasted neither of them at all, but ceased to live before his mental powers were formed. But 
whenever the time come that God shall have brought our nature back to the primal state of man, it will be 
useless to talk of such things then, and to imagine that objections based upon such things can prove God’s 
power to be impeded in arriving at His end. His end is one, and one only; it is this: when the complete 
whole of our race shall have been perfected from the first man to the last,—some having at once in this 
life been cleansed from evil, others having afterwards in the necessary periods been healed by the Fire, 
others having in their life here been unconscious equally of good and of evil,—to offer to every one of us 
participation in the blessings which are in Him, which, the Scripture tells us, “eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard,” nor thought ever reached. But this is nothing else, as I at least understand it, but to be in God 
Himself; for the Good which is above hearing and eye and heart must be that Good which transcends the 
universe. But the difference between the virtuous and the vicious life led at the present time will be 
illustrated in this way; viz. in the quicker or more tardy participation of each in that promised 
blessedness. According to the amount of the ingrained wickedness of each will be computed the duration 
of his cure. This cure consists in the cleansing of his soul, and that cannot be achieved without an 
excruciating condition, as has been expounded in our previous discussion. But any one would more fully 
comprehend the futility and irrelevancy of all these objections by trying to fathom the depths of our 
Apostle’s wisdom. When explaining this mystery to the Corinthians, who, perhaps, themselves were 
bringing forward the same objections to it as its impugners to-day bring forward to overthrow our faith, 
he proceeds on his own authority to chide the audacity of their ignorance, and speaks thus: “Thou wilt say, 
then, to me, How are the dead raised up, and with what body do they come? Thou fool, that which thou 
sowest is not quickened, except it die; And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall 
be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat or of some other grain; But God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased Him.” In that passage, as it seems to me, he gags the mouths of men who display their ignorance 
of the fitting proportions in Nature, and who measure the Divine power by their own strength, and think 
that only so much is possible to God as the human understanding can take in, but that what is beyond it 
surpasses also the Divine ability. For the man who had asked the Apostle, “how are the dead raised up?” 
evidently implies that it is impossible when once the body’s atoms have been scattered that they should 
again come in concourse together; and this being impossible, and no other possible form of body, besides 
that arising from such a concourse, being left, he, after the fashion of clever controversialists, concludes 
the truth of what he wants to prove, by a species of syllogism, thus: If a body is a concourse of atoms, and 
a second assemblage of these is impossible, what sort of body will those get who rise again? This 
conclusion, involved seemingly in this artful contrivance of premisses, the Apostle calls “folly,” as coming 
from men who failed to perceive in other parts of the creation the masterliness of the Divine power. For, 
omitting the sublimer miracles of God’s hand, by which it would have been easy to place his hearer in a 
dilemma (for instance he might have asked “how or whence comes a heavenly body, that of the sun for 
example, or that of the moon, or that which is seen in the constellations; whence the firmament, the air, 
water, the earth?”), he, on the contrary, convicts the objectors of inconsiderateness by means of objects 
which grow alongside of us and are very familiar to all. “Does not even husbandry teach thee,” he asks, 
“that the man who in calculating the transcendent powers of the Deity limits them by his own is a fool?” 
Whence do seeds get the bodies that spring up from them? What precedes this springing up? Is it nota 
death that precedes ? At least, if the dissolution of a compacted whole is a death; for indeed it cannot be 
supposed that the seed would spring up into a shoot unless it had been dissolved in the soil, and so 
become spongy and porous to such an extent as to mingle its own qualities with the adjacent moisture of 
the soil, and thus become transformed into a root and shoot; not stopping even there, but changing again 
into the stalk with its intervening knee-joints that gird it up like so many clasps, to enable it to carry with 
figure erect the ear with its load of corn. Where, then, were all these things belonging to the grain before 
its dissolution in the soil? And yet this result sprang from that grain; if that grain had not existed first, the 
ear would not have arisen. Just, then, as the “body” of the ear comes to light out of the seed, God’s artistic 
touch of power producing it all out of that single thing, and just as it is neither entirely the same thing as 
that seed nor something altogether different, so (she insisted) by these miracles performed on seeds you 
may now interpret the mystery of the Resurrection. The Divine power, in the superabundance of 
Omnipotence, does not only restore you that body once dissolved, but makes great and splendid additions 
to it, whereby the human being is furnished in a manner still more magnificent. 


“Tt is sown,” he says, “in corruption; it is raised in incorruption: it is sown in weakness; it is raised in 
power: it is sown in dishonour; it is raised in glory: it is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body.” 
The grain of wheat, after its dissolution in the soil, leaves behind the slightness of its bulk and the 
peculiar quality of its shape, and yet it has not left and lost itself, but, still self-centred, grows into the ear, 
though in many points it has made an advance upon itself, viz. in size, in splendour, in complexity, in form. 


In the same fashion the human being deposits in death all those peculiar surroundings which it has 
acquired from passionate propensities; dishonour, I mean, and corruption and weakness and 
characteristics of age; and yet the human being does not lose itself. It changes into an ear of corn as it 
were; into incorruption, that is, and glory and honour and power and absolute perfection; into a condition 
in which its life is no longer carried on in the ways peculiar to mere nature, but has passed into a spiritual 
and passionless existence. For it is the peculiarity of the natural body to be always moving on a stream, to 
be always altering from its state for the moment and changing into something else; but none of these 
processes, which we observe not in man only but also in plants and brutes will be found remaining in the 
life that shall be then. Further, it seems to me that the words of the Apostle in every respect harmonize 
with our own conception of what the Resurrection is. They indicate the very same thing that we have 
embodied in our own definition of it, wherein we said that the Resurrection is no other thing than “the re- 
constitution of our nature in its original form.” For, whereas we learn from Scripture in the account of the 
first Creation , that first the earth brought forth “the green herb” (as the narrative says), and that then 
from this plant seed was yielded, from which, when it was shed on the ground, the same form of the 
original plant again sprang up, the Apostle, it is to be observed, declares that this very same thing 
happens in the Resurrection also; and so we learn from him the fact, not only that our humanity will be 
then changed into something nobler, but also that what we have therein to expect is nothing else than that 
which was at the beginning. In the beginning, we see, it was not an ear rising from a grain, but a grain 
coming from an ear, and, after that, the ear grows round the grain: and so the order indicated in this 
similitude clearly shows that all that blessed state, which arises for us by means of the Resurrection is 
only a return to our pristine state of grace. We too, in fact, were once in a fashion a full ear ; but the 
burning heat of sin withered us up, and then on our dissolution by death the earth received us: but in the 
spring of the Resurrection she will reproduce this naked grain of our body in the form of an ear, tall, well- 
proportioned, and erect, reaching to the heights of heaven, and, for blade and beard, resplendent in 
incorruption, and with all the other godlike marks. For “this corruptible must put on incorruption”; and 
this incorruption and glory and honour and power are those distinct and acknowledged marks of Deity 
which once belonged to him who was created in God’s image, and which we hope for hereafter. The first 
man Adam, that is, was the first ear; but with the arrival of evil human nature was diminished into a mere 
multitude ; and, as happens to the grain on the ear, each individual man was denuded of the beauty of that 
primal ear, and mouldered in the soil: but in the Resurrection we are born again in our original splendour; 
only instead of that single primitive ear we become the countless myriads of ears in the cornfields. The 
virtuous life as contrasted with that of vice is distinguished thus: those who while living have by virtuous 
conduct exercised husbandry on themselves are at once revealed in all the qualities of a perfect ear, while 
those whose bare grain (that is the forces of their natural soul) has become through evil habits 
degenerate, as it were, and hardened by the weather (as the so-called “hornstruck” seeds , according to 
the experts in such things, grow up), will, though they live again in the Resurrection, experience very 
great severity from their Judge, because they do not possess the strength to shoot up into the full 
proportions of an ear, and thereby become that which we were before our earthly fall . The remedy 
offered by the Overseer of the produce is to collect together the tares and the thorns, which have grown 
up with the good seed, and into whose bastard life all the secret forces that once nourished its root have 
passed, so that it not only has had to remain without its nutriment, but has been choked and so rendered 
unproductive by this unnatural growth. When from the nutritive part within them everything that is the 
reverse or the counterfeit of it has been picked out, and has been committed to the fire that consumes 
everything unnatural, and so has disappeared, then in this class also their humanity will thrive and will 
ripen into fruit-bearing, owing to such husbandry, and some day after long courses of ages will get back 
again that universal form which God stamped upon us at the beginning. Blessed are they, indeed, in whom 
the full beauty of those ears shall be developed directly they are born in the Resurrection. Yet we say this 
without implying that any merely bodily distinctions will be manifest between those who have lived 
virtuously and those who have lived viciously in this life, as if we ought to think that one will be imperfect 
as regards his material frame, while another will win perfection as regards it. The prisoner and the free, 
here in this present world, are just alike as regards the constitutions of their two bodies; though as 
regards enjoyment and suffering the gulf is wide between them. In this way, I take it, should we reckon 
the difference between the good and the bad in that intervening time . For the perfection of bodies that 
rise from that sowing of death is, as the Apostle tells us, to consist in incorruption and glory and honour 
and power; but any diminution in such excellences does not denote a corresponding bodily mutilation of 
him who has risen again, but a withdrawal and estrangement from each one of those things which are 
conceived of as belonging to the good. Seeing, then, that one or the other of these two diametrically 
opposed ideas, I mean good and evil, must any way attach to us, it is clear that to say a man is not 
included in the good is a necessary demonstration that he is included in the evil. But then, in connection 
with evil, we find no honour, no glory, no incorruption, no power; and so we are forced to dismiss all doubt 
that a man who has nothing to do with these last-mentioned things must be connected with their 
opposites, viz. with weakness, with dishonour, with corruption, with everything of that nature, such as we 
spoke of in the previous parts of the discussion, when we said how many were the passions, sprung from 
evil, which are so hard for the soul to get rid of, when they have infused themselves into the very 
substance of its entire nature and become one with it. When such, then, have been purged from it and 
utterly removed by the healing processes worked out by the Fire, then every one of the things which make 
up our conception of the good will come to take their place; incorruption, that is, and life, and honour, and 
grace, and glory, and everything else that we conjecture is to be seen in God, and in His Image, man as he 


was made. 
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PROLOGUE AND CHAPTER 1. 


The belief in God rests on the art and wisdom displayed in the order of the world: the belief in the Unity of 
God, on the perfection that must belong to Him in respect of power, goodness, wisdom, etc. Still, the 
Christian who combats polytheism has need of care lest in contending against Hellenism he should fall 
unconsciously into Judaism. For God has a Logos: else He would be without reason. And this Logos cannot 
be merely an attribute of God. We are led to a more exalted conception of the Logos by the consideration 
that in the measure in which God is greater than we, all His predicates must also be higher than those 
which belong to us. Our logos is limited and transient; but the subsistence of the Divine Logos must be 
indestructible; and at the same time living, since the rational cannot be lifeless, like a stone. It must also 
have an independent life, not a participated life, else it would lose its simplicity; and, as living, it must also 
have the faculty of will. This will of the Logos must be equalled by his power: for a mixture of choice and 
impotence would, again, destroy the simplicity. His will, as being Divine, must be also good. From this 
ability and will to work there follows the realization of the good; hence the bringing into existence of the 
wisely and artfully adjusted world. But since, still further, the logical conception of the Word is in a certain 
sense a relative one, it follows that together with the Word He Who speaks it, i.e. the Father of the Word, 
must be recognized as existing. Thus the mystery of the faith avoids equally the absurdity of Jewish 
monotheism, and that of heathen polytheism. On the one hand, we say that the Word has life and activity; 
on the other, we affirm that we find in the Logos, whose existence is derived from the Father, all the 
attributes of the Father’s nature. 


CHAPTER II 


By the analogy of human breath, which is nothing but inhaled and exhaled fire, i.e. an object foreign to us, 
is demonstrated the community of the Divine Spirit with the essence of God, and yet the independence of 
Its existence 


CHAPTER III 


From the Jewish doctrine, then, the unity of the Divine nature has been retained: from Hellenism the 
distinction into hypostases 


CHAPTER IV 

The Jew convicted from Scripture 
Reasonableness of the Incarnation. 
CHAPTERS V. AND VI 


God created the world by His reason and wisdom; for He cannot have proceeded irrationally in that work; 
but His reason and wisdom are, as above shown, not to be conceived as a spoken word, or as the mere 
possession of knowledge, but as a personal and willing potency. If the entire world was created by this 
second Divine hypostasis, then certainly was man also thus created; yet not in view of any necessity, but 
from superabounding love, that there might exist a being who should participate in the Divine perfections. 
If man was to be receptive of these, it was necessary that his nature should contain an element akin to 
God; and, in particular, that he should be immortal. Thus, then, man was created in the image of God. He 
could not therefore be without the gifts of freedom, independence, self-determination; and his 
participation in the Divine gifts was consequently made dependent on his virtue. Owing to this freedom he 
could decide in favour of evil, which cannot have its origin in the Divine will, but only in our inner selves, 
where it arises in the form of a deviation from good, and so a privation of it. Vice is opposed to virtue only 
as the absence of the better. Since, then, all that is created is subject to change, it was possible that, in 
the first instance, one of the created spirits should turn his eye away from the good, and become envious, 
and that from this envy should arise a leaning towards badness, which should, in natural sequence, 
prepare the way for all other evil. He seduced the first men into the folly of turning away from goodness, 
by disturbing the Divinely ordered harmony between their sensuous and intellectual natures; and 
guilefully tainting their wills with evil 


CHAPTERS VII. AND VIII 


God did not, on account of His foreknowledge of the evil that would result from man’s creation, leave man 
uncreated; for it was better to bring back sinners to original grace by the way of repentance and physical 
suffering than not to create man at all. The raising up of the fallen was a work befitting the Giver of life, 
Who is the wisdom and power of God; and for this purpose He became man 


CHAPTER Ix 
The Incarnation was not unworthy of Him; for only evil brings degradation 
CHAPTER X 


The objection that the finite cannot contain the infinite, and that therefore the human nature could not 
receive into itself the Divine, is founded on the false supposition that the Incarnation of the Word means 
that the infinity of God was contained in the limits of the flesh, as in a vessel 


Comparison of the flame and wick 
CHAPTERS XtI., XII., XIII 


For the rest, the manner in which the Divine nature was united to the human surpasses our power of 
comprehension; although we are not permitted to doubt the fact of that union in Jesus, on account of the 
miracles which He wrought. The supernatural character of those miracles bears witness to their Divine 
origin 


CHAPTERS XIV, XV., XVI., XVII 


The scheme of the Incarnation is still further drawn out, to show that this way for man’s salvation was 
preferable to a single fiat of God’s will. Christ took human weakness upon Him; but it was physical, not 
moral, weakness. In other words the Divine goodness did not change to its opposite, which is only vice. In 
Him soul and body were united, and then separated, according to the course of nature; but after He had 
thus purged human life, He reunited them upon a more general scale, for all, and for ever, in the 
Resurrection 


CHAPTER XVIII 


The ceasing of demon-worship, the Christian martyrdoms, and the devastation of Jerusalem, are accepted 
by some as proofs of the Incarnation— 


CHAPTERS XIX., XX 


But not by the Greek and the Jew. To return, then, to its reasonableness. Whether we regard the 
goodness, the power, the wisdom, or the justice of God, it displays a combination of all these 
acknowledged attributes, which, if one be wanting, cease to be Divine. It is therefore true to the Divine 
perfection 


CHAPTERS XXLI., XXII., XXIII 


What, then, is the justice in it? We must remember that man was necessarily created subject to change (to 
better or to worse). Moral beauty was to be the direction in which his free will was to move; but then he 
was deceived, to his ruin, by an illusion of that beauty. After we had thus freely sold ourselves to the 
deceiver, He who of His goodness sought to restore us to liberty could not, because He was just too, for 
this end have recourse to measures of arbitrary violence. It was necessary therefore that a ransom should 
be paid, which should exceed in value that which was to be ransomed; and hence it was necessary that 
the Son of God should surrender Himself to the power of death. God’s justice then impelled Him to choose 
a method of exchange, as His wisdom was seen in executing it 


CHAPTERS XXIV., XXV 


But how about the power? That was more conspicuously displayed in Deity descending to lowliness, than 
in all the natural wonders of the universe. It was like flame being made to stream downwards. Then, after 
such a birth, Christ conquered death 


CHAPTER XXVI 


A certain deception was indeed practised upon the Evil one, by concealing the Divine nature within the 
human; but for the latter, as himself a deceiver, it was only a just recompense that he should be deceived 
himself: the great adversary must himself at last find that what has been done is just and salutary, when 
he also shall experience the benefit of the Incarnation. He, as well as humanity, will be purged 


CHAPTERS XXVIL., XXVIII 


A patient, to be healed, must be touched; and humanity had to be touched by Christ. It was not in 
“heaven”; so only through the Incarnation could it be healed 


It was, besides, no more inconsistent with His Divinity to assume a human than a “heavenly” body; all 
created beings are on a level beneath Deity. Even “abundant honour” is due to the instruments of human 
birth 


CHAPTERS XXIX., XXX., XXXI 


As to the delay of the Incarnation, it was necessary that human degeneracy should have reached the 
lowest point, before the work of salvation could enter in. That, however, grace through faith has not come 
to all must be laid to the account of human freedom; if God were to break down our opposition by violent 
means, the praise-worthiness of human conduct would be destroyed 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Even the death on the Cross was sublime: for it was the culminating and necessary point in that scheme of 
Love in which death was to be followed by blessed resurrection for the whole “lump” of humanity: and the 
Cross itself has a mystic meaning 


The Sacraments. 
CHAPTERS XXXIII., XXXIV., XXXV., XXXVI 


The saving nature of Baptism depends on three things; Prayer, Water, and Faith. 1. It is shown how Prayer 
secures the Divine Presence. God is a God of truth; and He has promised to come (as Miracles prove that 
He has come already) if invoked in a particular way. 2. It is shown how the Deity gives life from water. In 
human generation, even without prayer, He gives life from a small beginning. In a higher generation He 
transforms matter, not into soul, but into spirit. 3. Human freedom, as evinced in faith and repentance, is 
also necessary to Regeneration. Being thrice dipped in the water is our earliest mortification; coming out 
of it is a forecast of the ease with which the pure shall rise in a blessed resurrection: the whole process is 
an imitation of Christ 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


The Eucharist unites the body, as Baptism the soul, to God. Our bodies, having received poison, need an 
Antidote; and only by eating and drinking can it enter. One Body, the receptacle of Deity, is this Antidote, 
thus received. But how can it enter whole into each one of the Faithful? This needs an illustration. Water 
gives its own body to a skin-bottle. So nourishment (bread and wine) by becoming flesh and blood gives 
bulk to the human frame: the nourishment is the body. Just as in the case of other men, our Saviour’s 
nourishment (bread and wine) was His Body; but these, nourishment and Body, were in Him changed into 
the Body of God by the Word indwelling. So now repeatedly the bread and wine, sanctified by the Word 
(the sacred Benediction), is at the same time changed into the Body of that Word; and this Flesh is 
disseminated amongst all the Faithful 


CHAPTERS XXXVIII., XXXIX 


It is essential for Regeneration to believe that the Son and the Spirit are not created spirits, but of like 
nature with God the Father; for he who would make his salvation dependent (in the baptismal Invocation) 
on anything created would trust to an imperfect nature, and one itself needing a saviour 


CHAPTER XL 


He alone has truly become a child of God who gives evidence of his regeneration by putting away from 
himself all vice 


PROLOGUE 


The presiding ministers of the “mystery of godliness” have need of a system in their instructions, in order 
that the Church may be replenished by the accession of such as should be saved , through the teaching of 
the word of Faith being brought home to the hearing of unbelievers. Not that the same method of 
instruction will be suitable in the case of all who approach the word. The catechism must be adapted to 
the diversities of their religious worship; with an eye, indeed, to the one aim and end of the system, but 
not using the same method of preparation in each individual case. The Judaizer has been preoccupied with 
one set of notions, one conversant with Hellenism, with others; while the Anomoean, and the Manichee, 
with the followers of Marcion , Valentinus, and Basilides , and the rest on the list of those who have 
wandered into heresy, each of them being prepossessed with their peculiar notions, necessitate a special 
controversy with their several. opinions. The method of recovery must be adapted to the form of the 
disease. You will not by the same means cure the polytheism of the Greek, and the unbelief of the Jew as 
to the Only-begotten God: nor as regards those who have wandered into heresy will you, by the same 


arguments in each case, upset their misleading romances as to the tenets of the Faith. No one could set 
Sabellius right by the same instruction as would benefit the Anomoean . The controversy with the 
Manichee is profitless against the Jew . It is necessary, therefore, as I have said, to regard the opinions 
which the persons have taken up, and to frame your argument in accordance with the error into which 
each has fallen, by advancing in each discussion certain principles and reasonable propositions, that thus, 
through what is agreed upon on both sides, the truth may conclusively be brought to light. When, then, a 
discussion is held with one of those who favour Greek ideas, it would be well to make the ascertaining of 
this the commencement of the reasoning, i.e. whether he presupposes the existence of a God, or concurs 
with the atheistic view. Should he say there is no God, then, from the consideration of the skilful and wise 
economy of the Universe he will be brought to acknowledge that there is a certain overmastering power 
manifested through these channels. If, on the other hand, he should have no doubt as to the existence of 
Deity, but should be inclined to entertain the presumption of a plurality of Gods, then we will adopt 
against him some such train of reasoning as this: “does he think Deity is perfect or defective?” and if, as is 
likely, he bears testimony to the perfection in the Divine nature, then we will demand of him to grant a 
perfection throughout in everything that is observable in that divinity, in order that Deity may not be 
regarded as a mixture of opposites, defect and perfection. But whether as respects power, or the 
conception of goodness, or wisdom and imperishability and eternal existence, or any other notion besides 
suitable to the nature of Deity, that is found to lie close to the subject of our contemplation, in all he will 
agree that perfection is the idea to be entertained of the Divine nature, as being a just inference from 
these premises. If this, then, be granted us, it would not be difficult to bring round these scattered notions 
of a plurality of Gods to the acknowledgment of a unity of Deity. For if he admits that perfection is in every 
respect to be ascribed to the subject before us, though there is a plurality of these perfect things which 
are marked with the same character, he must be required by a logical necessity, either to point out the 
particularity in each of these things which present no distinctive variation, but are found always with the 
same marks, or, if (he cannot do that, and) the mind can grasp nothing in them in the way of particular, to 
give up the idea of any distinction. For if neither as regards “more and less” a person can detect a 
difference (in as much as the idea of perfection does not admit of it), nor as regards “worse” and “better” 
(for he cannot entertain a notion of Deity at all where the term “worse” is not got rid of), nor as regards 
“ancient” and “modern” (for what exists not for ever is foreign to the notion of Deity), but on the contrary 
the idea of Godhead is one and the same, no peculiarity being on any ground of reason to be discovered in 
any one point, it is an absolute necessity that the mistaken fancy of a plurality of Gods would be forced to 
the acknowledgment of a unity of Deity. For if goodness, and justice, and wisdom, and power may be 
equally predicated of it, then also imperishability and eternal existence, and every orthodox idea would be 
in the same way admitted. As then all distinctive difference in any aspect whatever has been gradually 
removed, it necessarily follows that together with it a plurality of Gods has been removed from his belief, 
the general identity bringing round conviction to the Unity. 


CHAPTER I 


But since our system of religion is wont to observe a distinction of persons in the unity of the Nature, to 
prevent our argument in our contention with Greeks sinking to the level of Judaism there is need again of 
a distinct technical statement in order to correct all error on this point. 


For not even by those who are external to our doctrine is the Deity held to be without Logos . Now this 
admission of theirs will quite enable our argument to be unfolded. For he who admits that God is not 
without Logos, will agree that a being who is not without Logos (or word) certainly possesses Logos. Now 
it is to be observed that the utterance of man is expressed by the same term. If, then, he should say that 
he understands what the Logos of God is according to the analogy of things with us, he will thus be led on 
to a loftier idea, it being an absolute necessity for him to believe that the utterance, just as everything 
else, corresponds with the nature. Though, that is, there is a certain sort of force, and life, and wisdom, 
observed in the human subject, yet no one from the similarity of the terms would suppose that the life, or 
power, or wisdom, were in the case of God of such a sort as that, but the significations of all such terms 
are lowered to accord with the standard of our nature. For since our nature is liable to corruption and 
weak, therefore is our life short, our strength unsubstantial, our word unstable . But in that transcendent 
nature, through the greatness of the subject contemplated, every thing that is said about it is elevated 
with it. Therefore though mention be made of God’s Word it will not be thought of as having its realization 
in the utterance of what is spoken, and as then vanishing away, like our speech, into the nonexistent. On 
the contrary, as our nature, liable as it is to come to an end, is endued with speech which likewise comes 
to an end, so that, imperishable and ever-existing nature has eternal, and substantial speech. If, then, 
logic requires him to admit this eternal subsistence of God’s Word, it is altogether necessary to admit also 
that the subsistence of that word consists in a living state; for it is an impiety to suppose that the Word 
has a soulless subsistence after the manner of stones. But if it subsists, being as it is something with 
intellect and without body, then certainly it lives, whereas if it be divorced from life, then as certainly it 
does not subsist; but this idea that the Word of God does not subsist, has been shown to be blasphemy. By 
consequence, therefore, it has also been shown that the Word is to be considered as in a living condition. 
And since the nature of the Logos is reasonably believed to be simple, and exhibits in itself no duplicity or 
combination, no one would contemplate the existence of the living Logos as dependent on a mere 
participation of life, for such a supposition, which is to say that one thing is within another, would not 


exclude the idea of compositeness; but, since the simplicity has been admitted, we are compelled to think 
that the Logos has an independent life, and not a mere participation of life. If, then, the Logos, as being 
life, lives , it certainly has the faculty of will, for no one of living creatures is without such a faculty. 
Moreover that such a will has also capacity to act must be the conclusion of a devout mind. For if you 
admit not this potency, you prove the reverse to exist. But no; impotence is quite removed from our 
conception of Deity. Nothing of incongruity is to be observed in connection with the Divine nature, but it is 
absolutely necessary to admit that the power of that word is as great as the purpose, lest mixture, or 
concurrence, of contradictions be found in an existence that is incomposite, as would be the case if, in the 
same purpose, we were to detect both impotence and power, if, that is, there were power to do one thing, 
but no power to do something else. Also we must suppose that this will in its power to do all things will 
have no tendency to anything that is evil (for impulse towards evil is foreign to the Divine nature), but that 
whatever is good, this it also wishes, and, wishing, is able to perform, and, being able, will not fail to 
perform ; but that it will bring all its proposals for good to effectual accomplishment. Now the world is 
good, and all its contents are seen to be wisely and skilfully ordered. All of them, therefore, are the works 
of the Word, of one who, while He lives and subsists, in that He is God’s Word, has a will too, in that He 
lives; of one too who has power to effect what He wills, and who wills what is absolutely good and wise 
and all else that connotes superiority. Whereas, then, the world is admitted to be something good, and 
from what has been said the world has been shown to be the work of the Word, who both wills and is able 
to effect the good, this Word is other than He of whom He is the Word. For this, too, to a certain extent is 
a term of “relation,” inasmuch as the Father of the Word must needs be thought of with the Word, for it 
would not be word were it not a word of some one. If, then, the mind of the hearers, from the relative 
meaning of the term, makes a distinction between the Word and Him from whom He proceeds, we should 
find that the Gospel mystery, in its contention with the Greek conceptions, would not be in danger of 
coinciding with those who prefer the beliefs of the Jews. But it will equally escape the absurdity of either 
party, by acknowledging both that the living Word of God is an effective and creative being, which is what 
the Jew refuses to receive, and also that the Word itself, and He from whom He is, do not differ in their 
nature. As in our own case we Say that the word is from the mind, and no more entirely the same as the 
mind, than altogether other than it (for, by its being from it, it is something else, and not it; still by its 
bringing the mind in evidence it can no longer be considered as something other than it; and so it is in its 
essence one with mind, while as a subject it is different), in like manner, too, the Word of God by its self- 
subsistence is distinct from Him from whom it has its subsistence; and yet by exhibiting in itself those 
qualities which are recognized in God it is the same in nature with Him who is recognizable by the same 
distinctive marks. For whether one adopts goodness , or power, or wisdom, or eternal existence, or the 
incapability of vice, death, and decay, or an entire perfection, or anything whatever of the kind, to mark 
one’s conception of the Father, by means of the same marks he will find the Word that subsists from Him. 


CHAPTER II 


As, then, by the higher mystical ascent from matters that concern ourselves to that transcendent nature 
we gain a knowledge of the Word, by the same method we shall be led on to a conception of the Spirit, by 
observing in our own nature certain shadows and resemblances of His ineffable power. Now in us the 
spirit (or breath) is the drawing of the air, a matter other than ourselves, inhaled and breathed out for the 
necessary sustainment of the body. This, on the occasion of uttering the word, becomes an utterance 
which expresses in itself the meaning of the word. And in the case of the Divine nature it has been 
deemed a point of our religion that there is a Spirit of God, just as it has been allowed that there is a Word 
of God, because of the inconsistency of the Word of God being deficient as compared with our word, if, 
while this word of ours is contemplated in connection with spirit, that other Word were to be believed to 
be quite unconnected with spirit. Not indeed that it is a thought proper to entertain of Deity, that after the 
manner of our breath something foreign from without flows into God, and in Him becomes the Spirit; but 
when we think of God’s Word we do not deem the Word to be something unsubstantial, nor the result of 
instruction, nor an utterance of the voice, nor what after being uttered passes away, nor what is subject to 
any other condition such as those which are observed in our word, but to be essentially self-subsisting, 
with a faculty of will ever-working, all-powerful. The like doctrine have we received as to God’s Spirit; we 
regard it as that which goes with the Word and manifests its energy, and not as a mere effluence of the 
breath; for by such a conception the grandeur of the Divine power would be reduced and humiliated, that 
is, if the Spirit that is in it were supposed to resemble ours. But we conceive of it as an essential power, 
regarded as self-centred in its own proper person, yet equally incapable of being separated from God in 
Whom it is, or from the Word of God whom it accompanies, as from melting into nothingness; but as 
being, after the likeness of God’s Word, existing as a person , able to will, self-moved, efficient, ever 
choosing the good, and for its every purpose having its power concurrent with its will. 


CHAPTER III 


And so one who severely studies the depths of the mystery, receives secretly in his spirit, indeed, a 
moderate amount of apprehension of the doctrine of God’s nature, yet he is unable to explain clearly in 
words the ineffable depth of this mystery. As, for instance, how the same thing is capable of being 
numbered and yet rejects numeration, how it is observed with distinctions yet is apprehended as a monad, 
how it is separate as to personality yet is not divided as to subject matter . For, in personality, the Spirit is 
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The Five Books Against Marcion 


TRANSLATED BY DR. HOLMES. 
THE FIVE BOOKS AGAINST MARCION 


BOOK I 


WHEREIN IS DESCRIBED THE GOD OF MARCION. HE IS SHOWN TO BE UTTERLY WANTING IN ALL THE 
ATTRIBUTES OF THE TRUE GOD 


CHAPTER I 


PREFACE. REASON FOR A NEW WORK. PONTUS LENDS ITS ROUGH CHARACTER TO THE HERETIC MARCION, A 
NATIVE. HIS HERESY CHARACTERIZED IN A BRIEF INVECTIVE 


Whatever in times past we have wrought in opposition to Marcion, is from the present moment no longer 
to be accounted of. It is a new work which we are undertaking in lieu of the old one. My original tract, as 
too hurriedly composed, I had subsequently superseded by a fuller treatise. This latter I lost, before it was 
completely published, by the fraud of a person who was then a brother, but became afterwards an 
apostate. He, as it happened, had transcribed a portion of it, full of mistakes, and then published it. The 
necessity thus arose for an amended work; and the occasion of the new edition induced me to make a 
considerable addition to the treatise. This present text, therefore, of my work—which is the third as 
superseding the second, but henceforward to be considered the first instead of the third—renders a 
preface necessary to this issue of the tract itself that no reader may be perplexed, if he should by chance 
fall in with the various forms of it which are scattered about. 


The Euxine Sea, as it is called, is self-contradictory in its nature, and deceptive in its name. As you would 
not account it hospitable from its situation, so is it severed from our more civilised waters by a certain 
stigma which attaches to its barbarous character. The fiercest nations inhabit it, if indeed it can be called 
habitation, when life is passed in waggons. They have no fixed abode; their life has no germ of civilization; 
they indulge their libidinous desires without restraint, and for the most part naked. Moreover, when they 
gratify secret lust, they hang up their quivers on their car-yokes, to warn off the curious and rash 
observer. Thus without a blush do they prostitute their weapons of war. The dead bodies of their parents 
they cut up with their sheep, and devour at their feasts. They who have not died so as to become food for 
others, are thought to have died an accursed death. Their women are not by their sex softened to modesty. 
They uncover the breast, from which they suspend their battle-axes, and prefer warfare to marriage. In 
their climate, too, there is the same rude nature. The day-time is never clear, the sun never cheerful; the 
sky is uniformly cloudy; the whole year is wintry; the only wind that blows is the angry North. Waters melt 
only by fires; their rivers flow not by reason of the ice; their mountains are covered with heaps of snow. All 
things are torpid, all stiff with cold. Nothing there has the glow of life, but that ferocity which has given to 
scenic plays their stories of the sacrifices of the Taurians, and the loves of the Colchians, and the torments 
of the Caucasus. Nothing, however, in Pontus is so barbarous and sad as the fact that Marcion was born 
there, fouler than any Scythian, more roving than the waggon-life of the Sarmatian, more inhuman than 
the Massagete, more audacious than an Amazon, darker than the cloud, (of Pontus) colder than its winter, 
more brittle than its ice, more deceitful than the Ister, more craggy than Caucasus. Nay more, the true 
Prometheus, Almighty God, is mangled by Marcion’s blasphemies. Marcion is more savage than even the 
beasts of that barbarous region. For what beaver was ever a greater emasculator than he who has 
abolished the nuptial bond? What Pontic mouse ever had such gnawing powers as he who has gnawed the 
Gospels to pieces? Verily, O Euxine, thou hast produced a monster more credible to philosophers than to 
Christians. For the cynic Diogenes used to go about, lantern in hand, at mid-day to find a man; whereas 
Marcion has quenched the light of his faith, and so lost the God whom he had found. His disciples will not 
deny that his first faith he held along with ourselves; a letter of his own proves this; so that for the future 
a heretic may from his case be designated as one who, forsaking that which was prior, afterwards chose 
out for himself that which was not in times past. For in as far as what was delivered in times past and 
from the beginning will be held as truth, in so far will that be accounted heresy which is brought in later. 
But another brief treatise will maintain this position against heretics, who ought to be refuted even 
without a consideration of their doctrines, on the ground that they are heretical by reason of the novelty 
of their opinions. Now, so far as any controversy is to be admitted, I will for the time (lest our 
compendious principle of novelty, being called in on all occasions to our aid, should be imputed to want of 
confidence) begin with setting forth our adversary’s rule of belief, that it may escape no one what our 


one thing and the Word another, and yet again that from which the Word and Spirit is, another. But when 
you have gained the conception of what the distinction is in these, the oneness, again, of the nature 
admits not division, so that the supremacy of the one First Cause is not split and cut up into differing 
Godships, neither does the statement harmonize with the Jewish dogma, but the truth passes in the mean 
between these two conceptions, destroying each heresy, and yet accepting what is useful to it from each. 
The Jewish dogma is destroyed by the acceptance of the Word, and by the belief in the Spirit; while the 
polytheistic error of the Greek school is made to vanish by the unity of the Nature abrogating this 
imagination of plurality. While yet again, of the Jewish conception, let the unity of the Nature stand; and of 
the Hellenistic, only the distinction as to persons; the remedy against a profane view being thus applied, 
as required, on either side. For it is as if the number of the triad were a remedy in the case of those who 
are in error as to the One, and the assertion of the unity for those whose beliefs are dispersed among a 
number of divinities. 


CHAPTER IV 


But should it be the Jew who gainsays these arguments, our discussion with him will no longer present 
equal difficulty , since the truth will be made manifest out of those doctrines on which he has been 
brought up. For that there is a Word of God, and a Spirit of God, powers essentially subsisting, both 
creative of whatever has come into being, and comprehensive of things that exist, is shown in the clearest 
light out of the Divinely-inspired Scriptures. It is enough if we call to mind one testimony, and leave the 
discovery of more to those who are inclined to take the trouble. “By the Word of the Lord,” it is said, “the 
heavens were established, and all the power of them by the breath of His mouth .” What word and what 
breath? For the Word is not mere speech, nor that breath mere breathing. Would not the Deity be brought 
down to the level of the likeness of our human nature, were it held as a doctrine that the Maker of the 
universe used such word and such breath as this? What power arising from speech or breathing could 
there be of such a kind as would suffice for the establishment of the heavens and the powers that are 
therein? For if the Word of God is like our speech, and His Breath is like our breath, then from these like 
things there must certainly come a likeness of power; and the Word of God has just so much force as our 
word, and no more. But the words that come from us and the breath that accompanies their utterance are 
ineffective and unsubstantial. Thus, they who would bring down the Deity to a similarity with the word as 
with us render also the Divine word and spirit altogether ineffective and unsubstantial. But if, as David 
says, “By the Word of the Lord were the heavens established, and their powers had their framing by His 
breath,” then has the mystery of the truth been confirmed, which instructs us to speak of a word as in 
essential being, and a breath as in personality. 


CHAPTER V 


That there is, then, a Word of God, and a Breath of God, the Greek, with his “innate ideas” , and the Jew, 
with his Scriptures, will perhaps not deny. But the dispensation as regards the Word of God, whereby He 
became man, both parties would perhaps equally reject, as being incredible and unfitting to be told of 
God. By starting, therefore, from another point we will bring these gainsayers to a belief in this fact. They 
believe that all things came into being by thought and skill on the part of Him Who framed the system of 
the universe; or else they hold views that do not conform to this opinion. But should they not grant that 
reason and wisdom guided the framing of the world, they will install unreason and unskilfulness on the 
throne of the universe. But if this is an absurdity and impiety, it is abundantly plain that they must allow 
that thought and skill rule the world. Now in what has been previously said, the Word of God has been 
shown not to be this actual utterance of speech, or the possession of some science or art, but to be a 
power essentially and substantially existing, willing all good, and being possessed of strength to execute 
all its will; and, of a world that is good, this power appetitive and creative of good is the cause. If, then, 
the subsistence of the whole world has been made to depend on the power of the Word, as the train of the 
argument has shown, an absolute necessity prevents us entertaining the thought of there being any other 
cause of the organization of the several parts of the world than the Word Himself, through whom all things 
in it passed into being. If any one wants to call Him Word, or Skill, or Power, or God, or anything else that 
is high and prized, we will not quarrel with him. For whatever word or name be invented as descriptive of 
the subject, one thing is intended by the expressions, namely the eternal power of God which is creative of 
things that are, the discoverer of things that are not, the sustaining cause of things that are brought into 
being, the foreseeing cause of things yet to be. This, then, whether it be God, or Word, or Skill, or Power, 
has been shown by inference to be the Maker of the nature of man, not urged to framing him by any 
necessity, but in the superabundance of love operating the production of such a creature. For needful it 
was that neither His light should be unseen, nor His glory without witness, nor His goodness unenjoyed, 
nor that any other quality observed in the Divine nature should in any case lie idle, with none to share it 
or enjoy it. If, therefore, man comes to his birth upon these conditions, namely to be a partaker of the 
good things in God, necessarily he is framed of such a kind as to be adapted to the participation of such 
good. For as the eye, by virtue of the bright ray which is by nature wrapped up in it, is in fellowship with 
the light, and by its innate capacity draws to itself that which is akin to it, so was it needful that a certain 
affinity with the Divine should be mingled with the nature of man, in order that by means of this 
correspondence it might aim at that which was native to it. It is thus even with the nature of the 
unreasoning creatures, whose lot is cast in water or in air; each of them has an organization adapted to its 


kind of life, so that by a peculiar formation of the body, to the one of them the air, to the other the water, is 
its proper and congenial element. Thus, then, it was needful for man, born for the enjoyment of Divine 
good, to have something in his nature akin to that in which he is to participate. For this end he has been 
furnished with life, with thought, with skill, and with all the excellences that we attribute to God, in order 
that by each of them he might have his desire set upon that which is not strange to him. Since, then, one 
of the excellences connected with the Divine nature is also eternal existence, it was altogether needful 
that the equipment of our nature should not be without the further gift of this attribute, but should have 
in itself the immortal, that by its inherent faculty it might both recognize what is above it, and be 
possessed with a desire for the divine and eternal life . In truth this has been shown in the comprehensive 
utterance of one expression, in the description of the cosmogony, where it is said that man was made “in 
the image of God” . For in this likeness, implied in the word image, there is a summary of all things that 
characterize Deity; and whatever else Moses relates, in a style more in the way of history, of these 
matters, placing doctrines before us in the form of a story, is connected with the same instruction. For 
that Paradise of his, with its peculiar fruits, the eating of which did not afford to them who tasted thereof 
satisfaction of the appetite, but knowledge and eternity of life, is in entire agreement with what has been 
previously considered with regard to man, in the view that our nature at its beginnings was good, and in 
the midst of good. But, perhaps, what has been said will be contradicted by one who looks only to the 
present condition of things, and thinks to convict our statement of untruthfulness, inasmuch as man is 
seen no longer under those primeval circumstances, but under almost entirely opposite ones. “Where is 
the divine resemblance in the soul? Where the body’s freedom from suffering? Where the eternity of life? 
Man is of brief existence, subject to passions, liable to decay, and ready both in body and mind for every 
form of suffering.” By these and the like assertions, and by directing the attack against human nature, the 
opponent will think that he upsets the account that has been offered respecting man. But to secure that 
our argument may not have to be diverted from its course at any future stage, we will briefly discuss 
these points. That the life of man is at present subject to abnormal conditions is no proof that man was not 
created in the midst of good. For since man is the work of God, Who through His goodness brought this 
creature into being, no one could reasonably suspect that he, of whose constitution goodness is the cause, 
was created by his Maker in the midst of evil. But there is another reason for our present circumstances 
being what they are, and for our being destitute of the primitive surroundings: and yet again the starting- 
point of our answer to this argument against us is not beyond and outside the assent of our opponents. 
For He who made man for the participation of His own peculiar good, and incorporated in him the 
instincts for all that was excellent, in order that his desire might be carried forward by a corresponding 
movement in each case to its like, would never have deprived him of that most excellent and precious of 
all goods; I mean the gift implied in being his own master, and having a free will. For if necessity in any 
way was the master of the life of man, the “image” would have been falsified in that particular part, by 
being estranged owing to this unlikeness to its archetype. How can that nature which is under a yoke and 
bondage to any kind of necessity be called an image of a Master Being? Was it not, then, most right that 
that which is in every detail made like the Divine should possess in its nature a self-ruling and 
independent principle, such as to enable the participation of good to be the reward of its virtue? Whence, 
then, comes it, you will ask, that he who had been distinguished throughout with most excellent 
endowments exchanged these good things for the worse? The reason of this also is plain. No growth of 
evil had its beginning in the Divine will. Vice would have been blameless were it inscribed with the name 
of God as its maker and father. But the evil is, in some way or other, engendered from within, springing up 
in the will at that moment when there is a retrocession of the soul from the beautiful . For as sight is an 
activity of nature, and blindness a deprivation of that natural operation, such is the kind of opposition 
between virtue and vice. It is, in fact, not possible to form any other notion of the origin of vice than as the 
absence of virtue. For as when the light has been removed the darkness supervenes, but as long as it is 
present there is no darkness, so, as long as the good is present in the nature, vice is a thing that has no 
inherent existence; while the departure of the better state becomes the origin of its opposite. Since then, 
this is the peculiarity of the possession of a free will, that it chooses as it likes the thing that pleases it, 
you will find that it is not God Who is the author of the present evils, seeing that He has ordered your 
nature so as to be its own master and free; but rather the recklessness that makes choice of the worse in 
preference to the better. 


CHAPTER VI 


But you will perhaps seek to know the cause of this error of judgment; for it is to this point that the train 
of our discussion tends. Again, then, we shall be justified in expecting to find some starting-point which 
will throw light on this inquiry also. An argument such as the following we have received by tradition from 
the Fathers; and this argument is no mere mythical narrative, but one that naturally invites our credence. 
Of all existing things there is a twofold manner of apprehension, the consideration of them being divided 
between what appertains to intellect and what appertains to the senses; and besides these there is 
nothing to be detected in the nature of existing things, as extending beyond this division. Now these two 
worlds have been separated from each other by a wide interval, so that the sensible is not included in 
those qualities which mark the intellectual, nor this last in those qualities which distinguish the sensible, 
but each receives its formal character from qualities opposite to those of the other. The world of thought 
is bodiless, impalpable, and figureless; but the sensible is, by its very name, bounded by those perceptions 
which come through the organs of sense. But as in the sensible world itself, though there is a considerable 


mutual opposition of its various elements, yet a certain harmony maintained in those opposites has been 
devised by the wisdom that rules the Universe, and thus there is produced a concord of the whole creation 
with itself, and the natural contrariety does not break the chain of agreement; in like manner, owing to the 
Divine wisdom, there is an admixture and interpenetration of the sensible with the intellectual 
department, in order that all things may equally have a share in the beautiful, and no single one of 
existing things be without its share in that superior world. For this reason the corresponding locality of 
the intellectual world is a subtitle and mobile essence, which, in accordance with its supramundane 
habitation, has in its peculiar nature large affinity with the intellectual part. Now, by a provision of the 
supreme Mind there is an intermixture of the intellectual with the sensible world, in order that nothing in 
creation may be thrown aside as worthless, as says the Apostle, or be left without its portion of the Divine 
fellowship. On this account it is that the commixture of the intellectual and sensible in man is effected by 
the Divine Being, as the description of the cosmogony instructs us. It tells us that God, taking dust of the 
ground, formed the man, and by an inspiration from Himself He planted life in the work of His hand, that 
thus the earthy might be raised up to the Divine, and so one certain grace of equal value might pervade 
the whole creation, the lower nature being mingled with the supramundane. Since, then, the intellectual 
nature had a previous existence, and to each of the angelic powers a certain operation was assigned, for 
the organization of the whole, by the authority that presides over all things, there was a certain power 
ordained to hold together and sway the earthly region , constituted for this purpose by the power that 
administers the Universe. Upon that there was fashioned that thing moulded of earth, an “image” copied 
from the superior Power. Now this living being was man. In him, by an ineffable influence, the godlike 
beauty of the intellectual nature was mingled. He to whom the administration of the earth has been 
consigned takes it ill and thinks it not to be borne, if, of that nature which has been subjected to him, any 
being shall be exhibited bearing likeness to his transcendent dignity. But the question, how one who had 
been created for no evil purpose by Him who framed the system of the Universe in goodness fell away, 
nevertheless, into this passion of envy, it is not a part of my present business minutely to discuss; though 
it would not be difficult, and it would not take long, to offer an account to those who are amenable to 
persuasion. For the distinctive difference between virtue and vice is not to be contemplated as that 
between two actually subsisting phenomena; but as there is a logical opposition between that which is and 
that which is not, and it is not possible to say that, as regards subsistency, that which is not is 
distinguished from that which is, but we say that nonentity is only logically opposed to entity, in the same 
way also the word vice is opposed to the word virtue, not as being any existence in itself, but only as 
becoming thinkable by the absence of the better. As we say that blindness is logically opposed to sight, 
not that blindness has of itself a natural existence, being only a deprivation of a preceding faculty, so also 
we Say that vice is to be regarded as the deprivation of goodness, just as a shadow which supervenes at 
the passage of the solar ray. Since, then, the uncreated nature is incapable of admitting of such movement 
as is implied in turning or change or alteration, while everything that subsists through creation has 
connection with change, inasmuch as the subsistence itself of the creation had its rise in change, that 
which was not passing by the Divine power into that which is; and since the above-mentioned power was 
created too, and could choose by a spontaneous movement whatever he liked, when he had closed his 
eyes to the good and the ungrudging like one who in the sunshine lets his eyelids down upon his eyes and 
sees only darkness, in this way that being also, by his very unwillingness to perceive the good, became 
cognisant of the contrary to goodness. Now this is Envy. Well, it is undeniable that the beginning of any 
matter is the cause of everything else that by consequence follows upon it, as, for instance, upon health 
there follows a good habit of body, activity, and a pleasurable life, but upon sickness, weakness, want of 
energy, and life passed in distaste of everything; and so, in all other instances, things follow by 
consequence their proper beginnings. As, then, freedom from the agitation of the passions is the 
beginning and groundwork of a life in accordance with virtue, so the bias to vice generated by that Envy is 
the constituted road to all these evils which have been since displayed. For when once he, who by his 
apostacy from goodness had begotten in himself this Envy, had received this bias to evil , like a rock, torn 
asunder from a mountain ridge, which is driven down headlong by its own weight, in like manner he, 
dragged away from his original natural propension to goodness and gravitating with all his weight in the 
direction of vice, was deliberately forced and borne away as by a kind of gravitation to the utmost limit of 
iniquity; and as for that intellectual power which he had received from his Creator to co-operate with the 
better endowments, this he made his assisting instrument in the discovery of contrivances for the 
purposes of vice, while by his crafty skill he deceives and circumvents man, persuading him to become his 
own murderer with his own hands. For seeing that man by the commission of the Divine blessing had been 
elevated to a lofty pre-eminence (for he was appointed king over the earth and all things on it; he was 
beautiful in his form, being created an image of the archetypal beauty; he was without passion in his 
nature, for he was an imitation of the unimpassioned; he was full of frankness, delighting in a face-to-face 
manifestation of the personal Deity),—all this was to the adversary the fuel to his passion of envy. Yet 
could he not by any exercise of strength or dint of force accomplish his purpose, for the strength of God’s 
blessing over-mastered his own force. His plan, therefore, is to withdraw man from this enabling strength, 
that thus he may be easily captured by him and open to his treachery. As in a lamp when the flame has 
caught the wick and a person is unable to blow it out, he mixes water with the oil and by this devices will 
dull the flame, in the same way the enemy, by craftily mixing up badness in man’s will, has produced a 
kind of extinguishment and dulness in the blessing, on the failure of which that which is opposed 
necessarily enters. For to life is opposed death, to strength weakness, to blessing curse, to frankness 
shame, and to all that is good whatever can be conceived as opposite. Thus it is that humanity is in its 


present evil condition, since that beginning introduced the occasions for such an ending. 


CHAPTER VII 


Yet let no one ask, “How was it that, if God foresaw the misfortune that would happen to man from want 
of thought, He came to create him, since it was, perhaps, more to his advantage not to have been born 
than to be in the midst of such evils?” This is what they who have been carried away by the false teaching 
of the Manichees put forward for the establishment of their error, as thus able to show that the Creator of 
human nature is evil. For if God is not ignorant of anything that is, and yet man is in the midst of evil, the 
argument for the goodness of God could not be upheld; that is, if He brought forth into life the man who 
was to be in this evil. For if the operating force which is in accordance with the good is entirely that of a 
nature which is good, then this painful and perishing life, they say, can never be referred to the 
workmanship of the good, but it is necessary to suppose for such a life as this another author, from whom 
our nature derives its tendency to misery. Now all these and the like assertions seem to those who are 
thoroughly imbued with the heretical fraud, as with some deeply ingrained stain, to have a certain force 
from their superficial plausibility. But they who have a more thorough insight into the truth clearly 
perceive that what they say is unsound, and admits of speedy demonstration of its fallacy. In my opinion, 
too, it is well to put forward the Apostle as pleading with us on these points for their condemnation. In his 
address to the Corinthians he makes a distinction between the carnal and spiritual dispositions of souls; 
showing, I think, by what he says that it is wrong to judge of what is morally excellent, or, on the other 
hand, of what is evil, by the standard of the senses; but that, by withdrawing the mind from bodily 
phenomena, we must decide by itself and from itself the true nature of moral excellence and of its 
opposite. “The spiritual man,” he says, “judgeth all things .” This, I think, must have been the reason of 
the invention of these deceptive doctrines on the part of those who propound them, viz. that when they 
define the good they have an eye only to the sweetness of the body’s enjoyment, and so, because from its 
composite nature and constant tendency to dissolution that body is unavoidably subject to suffering and 
sicknesses, and because upon such conditions of suffering there follows a sort of sense of pain, they 
decree that the formation of man is the work of an evil deity. Since, if their thoughts had taken a loftier 
view, and, withdrawing their minds from this disposition to regard the gratifications of the senses, they 
had looked at the nature of existing things dispassionately, they would have understood that there is no 
evil other than wickedness. Now all wickedness has its form and character in the deprivation of the good; 
it exists not by itself, and cannot be contemplated as a subsistence. For no evil of any kind lies outside and 
independent of the will; but it is the non-existence of the good that is so denominated. Now that which is 
not has no substantial existence, and the Maker of that which has no substantial existence is not the 
Maker of things that have substantial existence. Therefore the God of things that are is external to the 
causation of things that are evil, since He is not the Maker of things that are non-existent. He Who formed 
the sight did not make blindness. He Who manifested virtue manifested not the deprivation thereof. He 
Who has proposed as the prize in the contest of a free will the guerdon of all good to those who are living 
virtuously, never, to please Himself, subjected mankind to the yoke of a strong compulsion, as if he would 
drag it unwilling, as it were his lifeless tool, towards the right. But if, when the light shines very brightly 
in a clear sky, a man of his own accord shuts his eyelids to shade his sight, the sun is clear of blame on the 
part of him who sees not. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Nevertheless one who regards only the dissolution of the body is greatly disturbed, and makes it a 
hardship that this life of ours should be dissolved by death; it is, he says, the extremity of evil that our 
being should be quenched by this condition of mortality. Let him, then, observe through this gloomy 
prospect the excess of the Divine benevolence. He may by this, perhaps, be the more induced to admire 
the graciousness of God’s care for the affairs of man. To live is desirable to those who partake of life, on 
account of the enjoyment of things to their mind; since, if any one lives in bodily pain, not to be is deemed 
by such an one much more desirable than to exist in pain. Let us inquire, then, whether He Who gives us 
our outfit for living has any other object in view than how we may pass our life under the fairest 
circumstances. Now since by a motion of our self-will we contracted a fellowship with evil, and, owing to 
some sensual gratification, mixed up this evil with our nature like some deleterious ingredient spoiling the 
taste of honey, and so, falling away from that blessedness which is involved in the thought of 
passionlessness, we have been viciously transformed—for this reason, Man, like some earthen potsherd, is 
resolved again into the dust of the ground, in order to secure that he may part with the soil which he has 
now contracted, and that he may, through the resurrection, be reformed anew after the original pattern; 
at least if in this life that now is he has preserved what belongs to that image. A doctrine such as this is 
set before us by Moses under the disguise of an historical manner . And yet this disguise of history 
contains a teaching which is most plain. For after, as he tells us, the earliest of mankind were brought into 
contact with what was forbidden, and thereby were stripped naked of that primal blessed condition, the 
Lord clothed these, His first-formed creatures, with coats of skins. In my opinion we are not bound to take 
these skins in their literal meaning. For to what sort of slain and flayed animals did this clothing devised 
for these humanities belong? But since all skin, after it is separated from the animal, is dead, I am 
certainly of opinion that He Who is the healer of our sinfulness, of His foresight invested man 
subsequently with that capacity of dying which had been the special attribute of the brute creation. Not 


that it was to last for ever; for a coat is something external put on us, lending itself to the body for a time, 
but not indigenous to its nature. This liability to death, then, taken from the brute creation, was, 
provisionally, made to envelope the nature created for immortality. It enwrapped it externally, but not 
internally. It grasped the sentient part of man; but laid no hold upon the Divine image. This sentient part, 
however, does not disappear, but is dissolved. Disappearance is the passing away into non-existence, but 
dissolution is the dispersion again into those constituent elements of the world of which it was composed. 
But that which is contained in them perishes not, though it escapes the cognisance of our senses. 


Now the cause of this dissolution is evident from the illustration we have given of it. For since the senses 
have a close connection with what is gross and earthy, while the intellect is in its nature of a nobler and 
more exalted character than the movements involved in sensation, it follows that as, through the estimate 
which is made by the senses, there is an erroneous judgment as to what is morally good, and this error 
has wrought the effect of substantiating a contrary condition, that part of us which has thus been made 
useless is dissolved by its reception of this contrary. Now the bearing of our illustration is as follows. We 
supposed that some vessel has been composed of clay, and then, for some mischief or other, filled with 
melted lead, which lead hardens and remains in a non-liquid state; then that the owner of the vessel 
recovers it, and, as he possesses the potter’s art, pounds to bits the ware which held the lead, and then 
remoulds the vessel after its former pattern for his own special use, emptied now of the material which 
had been mixed with it: by a like process the maker of our vessel, now that wickedness has intermingled 
with our sentient part, I mean that connected with the body, will dissolve the material which has received 
the evil, and, re-moulding it again by the Resurrection without any admixture of the contrary matter, will 
recombine the elements into the vessel in its original beauty. Now since both soul and body have a 
common bond of fellowship in their participation of the sinful affections, there is also an analogy between 
the soul’s and body’s death. For as in regard to the flesh we pronounce the separation of the sentient life 
to be death, so in respect of the soul we call the departure of the real life death. While, then, as we have 
said before, the participation in evil observable both in soul and body is of one and the same character, for 
it is through both that the evil principle advances into actual working, the death of dissolution which came 
from that clothing of dead skins does not affect the soul. For how can that which is uncompounded be 
subject to dissolution? But since there is a necessity that the defilements which sin has engendered in the 
soul as well should be removed thence by some remedial process, the medicine which virtue supplies has, 
in the life that now is, been applied to the healing of such mutilations as these. If, however, the soul 
remains unhealed , the remedy is dispensed in the life that follows this. Now in the ailments of the body 
there are sundry differences, some admitting of an easier, others requiring a more difficult treatment. In 
these last the use of the knife, or cauteries, or draughts of bitter medicines are adopted to remove the 
disease that has attacked the body. For the healing of the soul’s sicknesses the future judgment 
announces something of the same kind, and this to the thoughtless sort is held out as the threat of a 
terrible correction , in order that through fear of this painful retribution they may gain the wisdom of 
fleeing from wickedness: while by those of more intelligence it is believed to be a remedial process 
ordered by God to bring back man, His peculiar creature, to the grace of his primal condition. They who 
use the knife or cautery to remove certain unnatural excrescences in the body, such as wens or warts, do 
not bring to the person they are serving a method of healing that is painless, though certainly they apply 
the knife without any intention of injuring the patient. In like manner whatever material excrescences are 
hardening on our souls, that have been sensualized by fellowship with the body’s affections, are, in the 
day of the judgment , as it were cut and scraped away by the ineffable wisdom and power of Him Who, as 
the Gospel says, “healeth those that are sick .” For, as He says again, “they that are whole have no need of 
the physician, but they that are sick .” Since, then, there has been inbred in the soul a strong natural 
tendency to evil, it must suffer, just as the excision of a wart gives a sharp pain to the skin of the body; for 
whatever contrary to the nature has been inbred in the nature attaches itself to the subject in a certain 
union of feeling, and hence there is produced an abnormal intermixture of our own with an alien quality, 
so that the feelings, when the separation from this abnormal growth comes, are hurt and lacerated. Thus 
when the soul pines and melts away under the correction of its sins, as prophecy somewhere tells us , 
there necessarily follow, from its deep and intimate connection with evil, certain unspeakable and 
inexpressible pangs, the description of which is as difficult to render as is that of the nature of those good 
things which are the subjects of our hope. For neither the one nor the other is capable of being expressed 
in words, or brought within reach of the understanding. If, then, any one looks to the ultimate aim of the 
Wisdom of Him Who directs the economy of the universe, he would be very unreasonable and narrow- 
minded to call the Maker of man the Author of evil; or to say that He is ignorant of the future, or that, if 
He knows it and has made him, He is not uninfluenced by the impulse to what is bad. He knew what was 
going to be, yet did not prevent the tendency towards that which actually happened. That humanity, 
indeed, would be diverted from the good, could not be unknown to Him Who grasps all things by His 
power of foresight, and Whose eyes behold the coming equally with the past events. As, then, He had in 
sight the perversion, so He devised man’s recall to good. Accordingly, which was the better way?—never 
to have brought our nature into existence at all, since He foresaw that the being about to be created 
would fall away from that which is morally beautiful; or to bring him back by repentance, and restore his 
diseased nature to its original beauty? But, because of the pains and sufferings of the body which are the 
necessary accidents of its unstable nature, to call God on that account the Maker of evil, or to think that 
He is not the Creator of man at all, in hopes thereby to prevent the supposition of His being the Author of 
what gives us pain,—all this is an instance of that extreme narrow-mindedness which is the mark of those 
who judge of moral good and moral evil by mere sensation. Such persons do not understand that that only 


is intrinsically good which sensation does not reach, and that the only evil is estrangement from the good. 
But to make pains and pleasures the criterion of what is morally good and the contrary, is a characteristic 
of the unreasoning nature of creatures in whom, from their want of mind and understanding, the 
apprehension of real goodness has no place. That man is the work of God, created morally noble and for 
the noblest destiny, is evident not only from what has been said, but from a vast number of other proofs; 
which, because they are so many, we shall here omit. But when we call God the Maker of man we do not 
forget how carefully at the outset we defined our position against the Greeks. It was there shown that the 
Word of God is a substantial and personified being, Himself both God and the Word; Who has embraced in 
Himself all creative power, or rather Who is very power with an impulse to all good; Who works out 
effectually whatever He wills by having a power concurrent with His will; Whose will and work is the life 
of all things that exist; by Whom, too, man was brought into being and adorned with the highest 
excellences after the fashion of Deity. But since that alone is unchangeable in its nature which does not 
derive its origin through creation, while whatever by the uncreated being is brought into existence out of 
what was nonexistent, from the very first moment that it begins to be, is ever passing through change, 
and if it acts according to its nature the change is ever to the better, but if it be diverted from the straight 
path, then a movement to the contrary succeeds,—since, I say, man was thus conditioned, and in him the 
changeable element in his nature had slipped aside to the exact contrary, so that this departure from the 
good introduced in its train every form of evil to match the good (as, for instance, on the defection of life 
there was brought in the antagonism of death; on the deprivation of light darkness supervened; in the 
absence of virtue vice arose in its place, and against every form of good might be reckoned a like number 
of opposite evils), by whom, I ask, was man, fallen by his recklessness into this and the like evil state (for 
it was not possible for him to retain even his prudence when he had estranged himself from prudence, or 
to take any wise counsel when he had severed himself from wisdom),—by whom was man to be recalled to 
the grace of his original state? To whom belonged the restoration of the fallen one, the recovery of the 
lost, the leading back the wanderer by the hand? To whom else than entirely to Him Who is the Lord of his 
nature? For Him only Who at the first had given the life was it possible, or fitting, to recover it when lost. 
This is what we are taught and learn from the Revelation of the truth, that God in the beginning made 
man and saved him when he had fallen. 


CHAPTER IX 


Up to this point, perhaps, one who has followed the course of our argument will agree with it, inasmuch 
as it does not seem to him that anything has been said which is foreign to the proper conception of the 
Deity. But towards what follows and constitutes the strongest part of this Revelation of the truth, he will 
not be similarly disposed; the human birth, I mean, the growth of infancy to maturity, the eating and 
drinking, the fatigue and sleep, the sorrow and tears, the false accusation and judgment hall, the cross of 
death and consignment to the tomb. All these things, included as they are in this revelation, to a certain 
extent blunt the faith of the more narrow-minded, and so they reject the sequel itself in consequence of 
these antecedents. They will not allow that in the Resurrection from the dead there is anything consistent 
with the Deity, because of the unseemly circumstances of the Death. Well, I deem it necessary first of all 
to remove our thoughts for a moment from the grossness of the carnal element, and to fix them on what is 
morally beautiful in itself, and on what is not, and on the distinguishing marks by which each of them is to 
be apprehended. No one, I think, who has reflected will challenge the assertion that, in the whole nature 
of things, one thing only is disgraceful, and that is vicious weakness; while whatever has no connection 
with vice is a stranger to all disgrace; and whatever has no mixture in it of disgrace is certainly to be 
found on the side of the beautiful; and what is really beautiful has in it no mixture of its opposite. Now 
whatever is to be regarded as coming within the sphere of the beautiful becomes the character of God. 
Either, then, let them show that there was viciousness in His birth, His bringing up, His growth, His 
progress to the perfection of His nature, His experience of death and return from death; or, if they allow 
that the aforesaid circumstances of His life remain outside the sphere of viciousness, they will perforce 
admit that there is nothing of disgrace in this that is foreign to viciousness. Since, then, what is thus 
removed from every disgraceful and vicious quality is abundantly shown to be morally beautiful, how can 
one fail to pity the folly of men who give it as their opinion that what is morally beautiful is not becoming 
in the case of God? 


CHAPTER X 


“But the nature of man,” it is said, “is narrow and circumscribed, whereas the Deity is infinite. How could 
the infinite be included in the atom ?” But who is it that says the infinitude of the Deity is comprehended 
in the envelopment of the flesh as if it were in a vessel? Not even in the case of our own life is the 
intellectual nature shut up within the boundary of the flesh. On the contrary, while the body’s bulk is 
limited to the proportions peculiar to it, the soul by the movements of its thinking faculty can coincide at 
will with the whole of creation. It ascends to the heavens, and sets foot within the deep. It traverses the 
breadth of the world, and in the restlessness of its curiosity makes its way into the regions that are 
beneath the earth; and often it is occupied in the scrutiny of the wonders of heaven, and feels no weight 
from the appendage of the body. If, then, the soul of man, although by the necessity of its nature it is 
transfused through the body, yet presents itself everywhere at will, what necessity is there for saying that 
the Deity is hampered by an environment of fleshly nature, and why may we not, by examples which we 


are capable of understanding, gain some reasonable idea of God’s plan of salvation? There is an analogy, 
for instance, in the flame of a lamp, which is seen to embrace the material with which it is supplied . 
Reason makes a distinction between the flame upon the material, and the material that kindles the flame, 
though in fact it is not possible to cut off the one from the other so as to exhibit the flame separate from 
the material, but they both united form one single thing. But let no one, I beg, associate also with this 
illustration the idea of the perishableness of the flame; let him accept only what is apposite in the image; 
what is irrelevant and incongruous let him reject. What is there, then, to prevent our thinking (just as we 
see flame fastening on the material , and yet not inclosed in it) of a kind of union or approximation of the 
Divine nature with humanity, and yet in this very approximation guarding the proper notion of Deity, 
believing as we do that, though the Godhead be in man, it is beyond all circumscription? 


CHAPTER XI 


Should you, however, ask in what way Deity is mingled with humanity, you will have occasion for a 
preliminary inquiry as to what the coalescence is of soul with flesh. But supposing you are ignorant of the 
way in which the soul is in union with the body, do not suppose that that other question is bound to come 
within your comprehension; rather, as in this case of the union of soul and body, while we have reason to 
believe that the soul is something other than the body, because the flesh when isolated from the soul 
becomes dead and inactive, we have yet no exact knowledge of the method of the union, so in that other 
inquiry of the union of Deity with manhood, while we are quite aware that there is a distinction as regards 
degree of majesty between the Divine and the mortal perishable nature, we are not capable of detecting 
how the Divine and the human elements are mixed up together. The miracles recorded permit us not to 
entertain a doubt that God was born in the nature of man. But how—this, as being a subject 
unapproachable by the processes of reasoning, we decline to investigate. For though we believe, as we do, 
that all the corporeal and intellectual creation derives its subsistence from the incorporeal and uncreated 
Being, yet the whence or the how, these we do not make a matter for examination along with our faith in 
the thing itself. While we accept the fact, we pass by the manner of the putting together of the Universe, 
as a subject which must not be curiously handled, but one altogether ineffable and inexplicable. 


CHAPTER XII 


If a person requires proofs of God’s having been manifested to us in the flesh, let him look at the Divine 
activities. For of the existence of the Deity at all one can discover no other demonstration than that which 
the testimony of those activities supplies. When, that is, we take a wide survey of the universe, and 
consider the dispensations throughout the world, and the Divine benevolences that operate in our life, we 
grasp the conception of a power overlying all, that is creative of all things that come into being, and is 
conservative of them as they exist. On the same principle, as regards the manifestation of God in the flesh, 
we have established a satisfactory proof of that apparition of Deity, in those wonders of His operations; for 
in all his work as actually recorded we recognize the characteristics of the Divine nature. It belongs to 
God to give life to men, to uphold by His providence all things that exist. It belongs to God to bestow meat 
and drink on those who in the flesh have received from Him the boon of life, to benefit the needy, to bring 
back to itself, by means of renewed health, the nature that has been perverted by sickness. It belongs to 
God to rule with equal sway the whole of creation; earth, sea, air, and the realms above the air. It is His to 
have a power that is sufficient for all things, and above all to be stronger than death and corruption. Now 
if in any one of these or the like particulars the record of Him had been wanting, they who are external to 
the faith had reasonably taken exception to the gospel revelation. But if every notion that is conceivable of 
God is to be traced in what is recorded of Him, what is there to hinder our faith? 


CHAPTER XIII 


But, it is said, to be born and to die are conditions peculiar to the fleshly nature. I admit it. But what went 
before that Birth and what came after that Death escapes the mark of our common humanity. If we look to 
either term of our human life, we understand both from what we take our beginning, and in what we end. 
Man commenced his existence in a weakness and in a weakness completes it. But in the instance of the 
Incarnation neither did the birth begin with a weakness, nor in a weakness did the death terminate; for 
neither did sensual pleasure go before the birth, nor did corruption follow upon the death. Do you 
disbelieve this marvel? I quite welcome your incredulity. You thus entirely admit that those marvellous 
facts are supernatural, in the very way that you think that what is related is above belief. Let this very 
fact, then, that the proclamation of the mystery did not proceed in terms that are natural, be a proof to 
you of the manifestation of the Deity. For if what is related of Christ were within the bounds of nature, 
where were the Godhead? But if the account surpasses nature, then the very facts which you disbelieve 
are a demonstration that He who was thus proclaimed was God. A man is begotten by the conjunction of 
two persons, and after death is left in corruption. Had the Gospel comprised no more than this, you 
certainly would not have deemed him to be God, the testimony to whom was conveyed in terms peculiar 
only to our nature. But when you are told that He was born, and yet transcended our common humanity 
both in the manner of His birth, and by His incapacity of a change to corruption, it would be well if, in 
consequence of this, you would direct your incredulity upon the other point, so as to refuse to suppose 
Him to be one of those who have manifestly existed as mere men; for it follows of necessity that a person 


who does not believe that such and such a being is mere man, must be led on to the belief that He is God. 
Well, he who has recorded that He was born has related also that He was born of a Virgin. If, therefore, on 
the evidence stated, the fact of His being born is established as a matter of faith, it is altogether 
incredible, on the same evidence, that He was not born in the manner stated. For the author who 
mentions His birth adds also, that it was of a Virgin; and in recording His death bears further testimony to 
His resurrection from the dead. If, therefore, from what you are told, you grant that He both was born and 
died, on the same grounds you must admit that both His birth and death were independent of the 
conditions of human weakness,—in fact, were above nature. The conclusion, therefore, is that He Who has 
thus been shown to have been born under supernatural circumstances was certainly Himself not limited 
by nature. 


CHAPTER XIV 


“Then why,” it is asked, “did the Deity descend to such humiliation? Our faith is staggered to think that 
God, that incomprehensible, inconceivable, and ineffable reality, transcending all glory of greatness, 
wraps Himself up in the base covering of humanity, so that His sublime operations as well are debased by 
this admixture with the grovelling earth.” 


CHAPTER XV 


Even to this objection we are not at a loss for an answer consistent with our idea of God. You ask the 
reason why God was born among men. If you take away from life the benefits that come to us from God, 
you would not be able to tell me what means you have of arriving at any knowledge of Deity. In the kindly 
treatment of us we recognize the benefactor; that is, from observation of that which happens to us, we 
conjecture the disposition of the person who operates it. If, then, love of man be a special characteristic of 
the Divine nature, here is the reason for which you are in search, here is the cause of the presence of God 
among men. Our diseased nature needed a healer. Man in his fall needed one to set him upright. He who 
had lost the gift of life stood in need of a life-giver, and he who had dropped away from his fellowship with 
good wanted one who would lead him back to good. He who was shut up in darkness longed for the 
presence of the light. The captive sought for a ransomer, the fettered prisoner for some one to take his 
part, and for a deliverer he who was held in the bondage of slavery. Were these, then, trifling or unworthy 
wants to importune the Deity to come down and take a survey of the nature of man, when mankind was so 
miserably and pitiably conditioned? “But,” it is replied, “man might have been benefited, and yet God 
might have continued in a passionless state. Was it not possible for Him Who in His wisdom framed the 
universe, and by the simple impulse of His will brought into subsistence that which was not, had it so 
pleased Him, by means of some direct Divine command to withdraw man from the reach of the opposing 
power, and bring him back to his primal state? Whereas He waits for long periods of time to come round, 
He submits Himself to the condition of a human body, He enters upon the stage of life by being born, and 
after passing through each age of life in succession, and then tasting death, at last, only by the rising 
again of His own body, accomplishes His object,—as if it was not optional to Him to fulfil His purpose 
without leaving the height of His Divine glory, and to save man by a single command , letting those long 
periods of time alone.” Needful, therefore, is it that in answer to objections such as these we should draw 
out the counter-statement of the truth, in order that no obstacle may be offered to the faith of those 
persons who will minutely examine the reasonableness of the gospel revelation. In the first place, then, as 
has been partially discussed before , let us consider what is that which, by the rule of contraries, is 
opposed to virtue. As darkness is the opposite of light, and death of life, so vice, and nothing else besides, 
is plainly the opposite of virtue. For as in the many objects in creation there is nothing which is 
distinguished by its opposition to light or life, but only the peculiar ideas which are their exact opposites, 
as darkness and death—not stone, or wood, or water, or man, or anything else in the world,—so, in the 
instance of virtue, it cannot be said that any created thing can be conceived of as contrary to it, but only 
the idea of vice. If, then, our Faith preached that the Deity had been begotten under vicious 
circumstances, an opportunity would have been afforded the objector of running down our belief, as that 
of persons who propounded incongruous and absurd opinions with regard to the Divine nature. For, 
indeed, it were blasphemous to assert that the Deity, Which is very wisdom, goodness, incorruptibility, and 
every other exalted thing in thought or word, had undergone change to the contrary. If, then, God is real 
and essential virtue, and no mere existence of any kind is logically opposed to virtue, but only vice is so; 
and if the Divine birth was not into vice, but into human existence; and if only vicious weakness is 
unseemly and shameful—and with such weakness neither was God born, nor had it in His nature to be 
born,—why are they scandalized at the confession that God came into touch with human nature, when in 
relation to virtue no contrariety whatever is observable in the organization of man? For neither Reason, 
nor Understanding , nor Receptivity for science, nor any other like quality proper to the essence of man, is 
opposed to the principle of virtue. 


CHAPTER XVI 


“But,” it is said, “this change in our body by birth is a weakness, and one born under such condition is 
born in weakness. Now the Deity is free from weakness. It is, therefore, a strange idea in connection with 
God,” they say, “when people declare that one who is essentially free from weakness thus comes into 


fellowship with weakness.” Now in reply to this let us adopt the same argument as before, namely that the 
word “weakness” is used partly in a proper, partly in an adapted sense. Whatever, that is, affects the will 
and perverts it from virtue to vice is really and truly a weakness; but whatever in nature is to be seen 
proceeding by a chain peculiar to itself of successive stages would be more fitly called a work than a 
weakness. As, for instance, birth, growth, the continuance of the underlying substance through the influx 
and efflux of the aliments, the meeting together of the component elements of the body, and, on the other 
hand, the dissolution of its component parts and their passing back into the kindred elements. Which 
“weakness,” then, does our Mystery assert that the Deity came in contact with? That which is properly 
called weakness, which is vice, or that which is the result of natural movements? Well, if our Faith 
affirmed that the Deity was born under forbidden circumstances, then it would be our duty to shun a 
statement which gave this profane and unsound description of the Divine Being. But if it asserts that God 
laid hold on this nature of ours, the production of which in the first instance and the subsistence 
afterwards had its origin in Him, in what way does this our preaching fail in the reverence that befits 
Him? Amongst our notions of God no disposition tending to weakness goes along with our belief in Him. 
We do not say that a physician is in weakness when he is employed in healing one who is so . For though 
he touches the infirmity he is himself unaffected by it. If birth is not regarded in itself as a weakness, no 
one can call life such. But the feeling of sensual pleasure does go before the human birth, and as to the 
impulse to vice in all living men, this is a disease of our nature. But then the Gospel mystery asserts that 
He Who took our nature was pure from both these feelings. If, then, His birth had no connection with 
sensual pleasure, and His life none with vice, what “weakness” is there left which the mystery of our 
religion asserts that God participated in? But should any one call the separation of body and soul a 
weakness , far more justly might he term the meeting together of these two elements such. For if the 
severance of things that have been connected is a weakness, then is the union of things that are asunder a 
weakness also. For there is a feeling of movement in the uniting of things sundered as well as in the 
separation of what has been welded into one. The same term, then, by which the final movement is called, 
it is proper to apply to the one that initiated it. If the first movement, which we call birth, is not a 
weakness, it follows that neither the second, which we call death, and by which the severance of the union 
of the soul and body is effected, is a weakness. Our position is, that God was born subject to both 
movements of our nature; first, that by which the soul hastens to join the body, and then again that by 
which the body is separated from the soul; and that when the concrete humanity was formed by the 
mixture of these two, I mean the sentient and the intelligent element, through that ineffable and 
inexpressible conjunction, this result in the Incarnation followed, that after the soul and body had been 
once united the union continued for ever. For when our nature, following its own proper course, had even 
in Him been advanced to the separation of soul and body, He knitted together again the disunited 
elements, cementing them, as it were, together with the cement of His Divine power, and recombining 
what has been severed in a union never to be broken. And this is the Resurrection, namely the return, 
after they have been dissolved, of those elements that had been before linked together, into an 
indissoluble union through a mutual incorporation; in order that thus the primal grace which invested 
humanity might be recalled, and we restored to the everlasting life, when the vice that has been mixed up 
with our kind has evaporated through our dissolution, as happens to any liquid when the vessel that 
contained it is broken, and it is spilt and disappears, there being nothing to contain it. For as the principle 
of death took its rise in one person and passed on in succession through the whole of human kind, in like 
manner the principle of the Resurrection-life extends from one person to the whole of humanity. For He 
Who reunited to His own proper body the soul that had been assumed by Himself, by virtue of that power 
which had mingled with both of these component elements at their first framing, then, upon a more 
general scale as it were , conjoined the intellectual to the sentient nature, the new principle freely 
progressing to the extremities by natural consequence. For when, in that concrete humanity which He had 
taken to Himself, the soul after the dissolution returned to the body, then this uniting of the several 
portions passes, as by a new principle, in equal force upon the whole human race. This, then, is the 
mystery of God’s plan with regard to His death and His resurrection from the dead; namely, instead of 
preventing the dissolution of His body by death and the necessary results of nature, to bring both back to 
each other in the resurrection; so that He might become in Himself the meeting-ground both of life and 
death, having re-established in Himself that nature which death had divided, and being Himself the 
originating principle of the uniting those separated portions. 


CHAPTER XVII 


But it will be said that the objection which has been brought against us has not yet been solved, and that 
what unbelievers have urged has been rather strengthened by all we have said. For if, as our argument 
has shown, there is such power in Him that both the destruction of death and the introduction of life 
resides in Him, why does He not effect His purpose by the mere exercise of His will, instead of working 
out our salvation in such a roundabout way, by being born and nurtured as a man, and even, while he was 
saving man, tasting death; when it was possible for Him to have saved man without subjecting Himself to 
such conditions? Now to this, with all candid persons, it were sufficient to reply, that the sick do not 
dictate to their physicians the measures for their recovery, nor cavil with those who do them good as to 
the method of their healing; why, for instance, the medical man felt the diseased part and devised this or 
that particular remedy for the removal of the complaint, when they expected another; but the patient 
looks to the end and aim of the good work, and receives the benefit with gratitude. Seeing, however, as 


says the Prophet , that God’s abounding goodness keeps its utility concealed, and is not seen in complete 
clearness in this present life—otherwise, if the eyes could behold all that is hoped for, every objection of 
unbelievers would be removed,—but, as it is, abides the ages that are coming, when what is at present 
seen only by the eye of faith must be revealed, it is needful accordingly that, as far as we may, we should 
by the aid of arguments, the best within our reach, attempt to discover for these difficulties also a solution 
in harmony with what has gone before. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


And yet it is perhaps straining too far for those who do believe that God sojourned here in life to object to 
the manner of His appearance , as wanting wisdom or conspicuous reasonableness. For to those who are 
not vehemently antagonistic to the truth there exists no slight proof of the Deity having sojourned here; I 
mean that which is exhibited now in this present life before the life to come begins, the testimony which is 
borne by actual facts. For who is there that does not know that every part of the world was overspread 
with demoniacal delusion which mastered the life of man through the madness of idolatry; how this was 
the customary rule among all nations, to worship demons under the form of idols, with the sacrifice of 
living animals and the polluted offerings on their altars? But from the time when, as says the Apostle, “the 
grace of God that bringeth salvation to all men appeared ,” and dwelt among us in His human nature, all 
these things passed away like smoke into nothingness, the madness of their oracles and prophesyings 
ceased, the annual pomps and pollutions of their bloody hecatombs came to an end, while among most 
nations altars entirely disappeared, together with porches, precincts, and shrines, and all the ritual 
besides which was followed out by the attendant priest of those demons, to the deception both of 
themselves and of all who came in their way. So that in many of these places no memorial exists of these 
things having ever been. But, instead, throughout the whole world there have arisen in the name of Jesus 
temples and altars and a holy and unbloody Priesthood , and a sublime philosophy, which teaches, by deed 
and example more than by word, a disregard of this bodily life and a contempt of death, a contempt which 
they whom tyrants have tried to force to apostatize from the faith have manifestly displayed, making no 
account of the cruelties done to their bodies or of their doom of death: and yet, plainly, it was not likely 
that they would have submitted to such treatment unless they had had a clear and indisputable proof of 
that Divine Sojourn among men. And the following fact is, further, a sufficient mark, as against the Jews, 
of the presence among them of Him in Whom they disbelieve; up to the time of the manifestation of Christ 
the royal palaces in Jerusalem were in all their splendour: there was their far-famed Temple; there was 
the customary round of their sacrifices throughout the year: all the things, which had been expressed by 
the Law in symbols to those who knew how to read its secrets, were up to that point of time unbroken in 
their observance, in accordance with that form of worship which had been established from the 
beginning. But when at length they saw Him Whom they were looking for, and of Whom by their Prophets 
and the Law they had before been told, and when they held in more estimation than faith in Him Who had 
so manifested Himself that which for the future became but a degraded superstition, because they took it 
in a wrong sense , and clung to the mere phrases of the Law in obedience to the dictates of custom rather 
than of intelligence, and when they had thus refused the grace which had appeared,—then even those 
holy monuments of their religion were left standing, as they do, in history alone; for no traces even of 
their Temple can be recognized, and their splendid city has been left in ruins, so that there remains to the 
Jews nothing of the ancient institutions; while by the command of those who rule over them the very 
ground of Jerusalem which they so venerated is forbidden to them. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Nevertheless, since neither those who take the Greek view, nor yet the leaders of Jewish opinions, are 
willing to make such things the proofs of that Divine manifestation, it may be as well, as regards these 
demurrers to our statement, to treat more particularly the reason by virtue of which the Divine nature is 
combined with ours, saving, as it does, humanity by means of itself, and not working out its proposed 
design by means of a mere command. With what, then, must we begin, so as to conduct our thinking by a 
logical sequence to the proposed conclusion? What but this, viz. with a succinct detail of the notions that 
can religiously be entertained of God ? 


CHAPTER XX 


It is, then, universally acknowledged that we must believe the Deity to be not only almighty, but just, and 
good, and wise, and everything else that suggests excellence. It follows, therefore, in the present 
dispensation of things, that it is not the case that some particular one of these Divine attributes freely 
displays itself in creation, while there is another that is not present there; for, speaking once for all, no 
one of those exalted terms, when disjoined from the rest, is by itself alone a virtue, nor is the good really 
good unless allied with what is just, and wise, and mighty (for what is unjust, or unwise, or powerless, is 
not good, neither is power, when disjoined from the principle of justice and of wisdom, to be considered in 
the light of virtue; such species of power is brutal and tyrannous; and so, as to the rest, if what is wise be 
carried beyond the limits of what is just, or if what is just be not contemplated along with might and 
goodness, cases of that sort one would more properly call vice; for how can what comes short of 
perfection be reckoned among things that are good?). If, then, it is fitting that all excellences should be 


main contention is to be. 


CHAPTER II 


MARCION, AIDED BY CERDON, TEACHES A DUALITY OF GODS; HOW HE CONSTRUCTED THIS HERESY OF AN EVIL 
AND A GOOD GOD 


The heretic of Pontus introduces two Gods, like the twin Symplegades of his own shipwreck: One whom it 
was impossible to deny, i.e. our Creator; and one whom he will never be able to prove, i.e. his own god. 
The unhappy man gained the first idea of his conceit from the simple passage of our Lord’s saying, which 
has reference to human beings and not divine ones, wherein He disposes of those examples of a good tree 
and a corrupt one; how that “the good tree bringeth not forth corrupt fruit, neither the corrupt tree good 
fruit.” Which means, that an honest mind and good faith cannot produce evil deeds, any more than an evil 
disposition can produce good deeds. Now (like many other persons now-a-days, especially those who have 
an heretical proclivity), while morbidly brooding over the question of the origin of evil, his perception 
became blunted by the very irregularity of his researches; and when he found the Creator declaring, “I am 
He that createth evil,” inasmuch as he had already concluded from other arguments, which are 
satisfactory to every perverted mind, that God is the author of evil, so he now applied to the Creator the 
figure of the corrupt tree bringing forth evil fruit, that is, moral evil, and then presumed that there ought 
to be another god, after the analogy of the good tree producing its good fruit. Accordingly, finding in 
Christ a different disposition, as it were—one of a simple and pure benevolence—differing from the 
Creator, he readily argued that in his Christ had been revealed a new and strange divinity; and then with 
a little leaven he leavened the whole lump of the faith, flavouring it with the acidity of his own heresy. 


He had, moreover, in one Cerdon an abettor of this blasphemy,—a circumstance which made them the 
more readily think that they saw most clearly their two gods, blind though they were; for, in truth, they 
had not seen the one God with soundness of faith. To men of diseased vision even one lamp looks like 
many. One of his gods, therefore, whom he was obliged to acknowledge, he destroyed by defaming his 
attributes in the matter of evil; the other, whom he laboured so hard to devise, he constructed, laying his 
foundation in the principle of good. In what articles he arranged these natures, we show by our own 
refutations of them. 


CHAPTER III 


THE UNITY OF GOD. HE IS THE SUPREME BEING, AND THERE CANNOT BE A SECOND SUPREME 


The principal, and indeed the whole, contention lies in the point of number: whether two Gods may be 
admitted, by poetic licence (if they must be), or pictorial fancy, or by the third process, as we must now 
add, of heretical pravity. But the Christian verity has distinctly declared this principle, “God is not, if He is 
not one;” because we more properly believe that that has no existence which is not as it ought to be. In 
order, however, that you may know that God is one, ask what God is, and you will find Him to be not 
otherwise than one. So far as a human being can form a definition of God, I adduce one which the 
conscience of all men will also acknowledge,—that God is the great Supreme existing in eternity, 
unbegotten, unmade without beginning, without end. For such a condition as this must needs be ascribed 
to that eternity which makes God to be the great Supreme, because for such a purpose as this is this very 
attribute in God; and so on as to the other qualities: so that God is the great Supreme in form and in 
reason, and in might and in power. Now, since all are agreed on this point (because nobody will deny that 
God is in some sense the great Supreme, except the man who shall be able to pronounce the opposite 
opinion, that God is but some inferior being, in order that he may deny God by robbing Him of an attribute 
of God), what must be the condition of the great Supreme Himself? Surely it must be that nothing is equal 
to Him, i.e. that there is no other great supreme; because, if there were, He would have an equal; and if 
He had an equal, He would be no longer the great Supreme, now that the condition and (so to say) our 
law, which permits nothing to be equal to the great Supreme, is subverted. That Being, then, which is the 
great Supreme, must needs be unique, by having no equal, and so not ceasing to be the great Supreme. 
Therefore He will not otherwise exist than by the condition whereby He has His being; that is, by His 
absolute uniqueness. Since, then, God is the great Supreme, our Christian verity has rightly declared, 
“God is not, if He is not one.” Not as if we doubted His being God, by saying, He is not, if He is not one; 
but because we define Him, in whose being we thoroughly believe, to be that without which He is not 
God; that is to say, the great Supreme. But then the great Supreme must needs be unique. This Unique 
Being, therefore, will be God—not otherwise God than as the great Supreme; and not otherwise the great 
Supreme than as having no equal; and not otherwise having no equal than as being Unique. Whatever 
other god, then, you may introduce, you will at least be unable to maintain his divinity under any other 
guise, than by ascribing to him too the property of Godhead—both eternity and supremacy over all. How, 
therefore, can two great Supremes co-exist, when this is the attribute of the Supreme Being, to have no 
equal,—an attribute which belongs to One alone, and can by no means exist in two? 


combined in the views we have of God, let us see whether this Dispensation as regards man fails in any of 
those conceptions which we should entertain of Him. The object of our inquiry in the case of God is before 
all things the indications of His goodness. And what testimony to His goodness could there be more 
palpable than this, viz. His regaining to Himself the allegiance of one who had revolted to the opposite 
side, instead of allowing the fixed goodness of His nature to be affected by the variableness of the human 
will? For, as David says, He had not come to save us had not “goodness” created in Him such a purpose ; 
and yet His goodness had not advanced His purpose had not wisdom given efficacy to His love for man. 
For, as in the case of persons who are in a sickly condition, there are probably many who wish that a man 
were not in such evil plight, but it is only they in whom there is some technical ability operating in behalf 
of the sick, who bring their good-will on their behalf to a practical issue, so it is absolutely needful that 
wisdom should be conjoined with goodness. In what way, then, is wisdom contemplated in combination 
with goodness; in the actual events, that is, which have taken place? because one cannot observe a good 
purpose in the abstract; a purpose cannot possibly be revealed unless it has the light of some events upon 
it. Well, the things accomplished, progressing as they did in orderly series and sequence, reveal the 
wisdom and the skill of the Divine economy. And since, as has been before remarked, wisdom, when 
combined with justice, then absolutely becomes a virtue, but, if it be disjoined from it, cannot in itself 
alone be good, it were well moreover in this discussion of the Dispensation in regard to man, to consider 
attentively in the light of each other these two qualities; I mean, its wisdom and its justice. 


CHAPTER XXI 


What, then, is justice? We distinctly remember what in the course of our argument we said in the 
commencement of this treatise; namely, that man was fashioned in imitation of the Divine nature, 
preserving his resemblance to the Deity as well in other excellences as in possession of freedom of the 
will, yet being of necessity of a nature subject to change. For it was not possible that a being who derived 
his origin from an alteration should be altogether free from this liability. For the passing from a state of 
non-existence into that of existence is a kind of alteration; when being, that is, by the exercise of Divine 
power takes the place of nonentity. In the following special respect, too, alteration is necessarily 
observable in man, namely, because man was an imitation of the Divine nature, and unless some 
distinctive difference had been occasioned, the imitating subject would be entirely the same as that which 
it resembles; but in this instance, it is to be observed, there is a difference between that which “was made 
in the image” and its pattern; namely this, that the one is not subject to change, while the other is (for, as 
has been described, it has come into existence through an alteration), and being thus subject to alteration 
does not always continue in its existing state. For alteration is a kind of movement ever advancing from 
the present state to another; and there are two forms of this movement; the one being ever towards what 
is good, and in this the advance has no check, because no goal of the course to be traversed can be 
reached, while the other is in the direction of the contrary, and of it this is the essence, that it has no 
subsistence; for, as has been before stated, the contrary state to goodness conveys some such notion of 
opposition, as when we Say, for instance, that that which is is logically opposed to that which is not, and 
that existence is so opposed to non-existence. Since, then, by reason of this impulse and movement of 
changeful alteration it is not possible that the nature of the subject of this change should remain self- 
centred and unmoved, but there is always something towards which the will is tending, the appetency for 
moral beauty naturally drawing it on to movement, this beauty is in one instance really such in its nature, 
in another it is not so, only blossoming with an illusive appearance of beauty; and the criterion of these 
two kinds is the mind that dwells within us. Under these circumstances it is a matter of risk whether we 
happen to choose the real beauty, or whether we are diverted from its choice by some deception arising 
from appearance, and thus drift away to the opposite; as happened, we are told in the heathen fable, to 
the dog which looked askance at the reflection in the water of what it carried in its mouth, but let go the 
real food, and, opening its mouth wide to swallow the image of it, still hungered. Since, then, the mind has 
been disappointed in its craving for the real good, and diverted to that which is not such, being 
persuaded, through the deception of the great advocate and inventor of vice, that that was beauty which 
was just the opposite (for this deception would never have succeeded, had not the glamour of beauty been 
spread over the hook of vice like a bait),—the man, I say, on the one hand, who had enslaved himself by 
indulgence to the enemy of his life, being of his own accord in this unfortunate condition,—I ask you to 
investigate, on the other hand, those qualities which suit and go along with our conception of the Deity, 
such as goodness, wisdom, power, immortality, and all else that has the stamp of superiority. As good, 
then, the Deity entertains pity for fallen man; as wise He is not ignorant of the means for his recovery; 
while a just decision must also form part of that wisdom; for no one would ascribe that genuine justice to 
the absence of wisdom. 


CHAPTER XXII 


What, then, under these circumstances is justice? It is the not exercising any arbitrary sway over him who 
has us in his power , nor, by tearing us away by a violent exercise of force from his hold, thus leaving 
some colour for a just complaint to him who enslaved man through sensual pleasure. For as they who have 
bartered away their freedom for money are the slaves of those who have purchased them (for they have 
constituted themselves their own sellers, and it is not allowable either for themselves or any one else in 
their behalf to call freedom to their aid, not even though those who have thus reduced themselves to this 


sad state are of noble birth; and, if any one out of regard for the person who has so sold himself should 
use violence against him who has bought him, he will clearly be acting unjustly in thus arbitrarily rescuing 
one who has been legally purchased as a slave, whereas, if he wishes to pay a price to get such a one 
away, there is no law to prevent that), on the same principle, now that we had voluntarily bartered away 
our freedom, it was requisite that no arbitrary method of recovery, but the one consonant with justice 
should be devised by Him Who in His goodness had undertaken our rescue. Now this method is in a 
measure this; to make over to the master of the slave whatever ransom he may agree to accept for the 
person in his possession. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


What, then, was it likely that the master of the slave would choose to receive in his stead? It is possible in 
the way of inference to make a guess as to his wishes in the matter, if, that is, the manifest indications of 
what we are seeking for should come into our hands. He then, who, as we before stated in the beginning 
of this treatise, shut his eyes to the good in his envy of man in his happy condition, he who generated in 
himself the murky cloud of wickedness, he who suffered from the disease of the love of rule, that primary 
and fundamental cause of propension to the bad and the mother, so to speak, of all the wickedness that 
follows,—what would he accept in exchange for the thing which he held, but something, to be sure, higher 
and better, in the way of ransom, that thus, by receiving a gain in the exchange, he might foster the more 
his own special passion of pride? Now unquestionably in not one of those who had lived in history from 
the beginning of the world had he been conscious of any such circumstance as he observed to surround 
Him Who then manifested Himself, i.e. conception without carnal connection, birth without impurity, 
motherhood with virginity, voices of the unseen testifying from above to a transcendent worth, the healing 
of natural disease, without the use of means and of an extraordinary character, proceeding from Him by 
the mere utterance of a word and exercise of His will, the restoration of the dead to life, the absolution of 
the damned , the fear with which He inspired devils, His power over tempests, His walking through the 
sea, not by the waters separating on either side, and, as in the case of Moses’ miraculous power, making 
bare its depths for those who passed through, but by the surface of the water presenting solid ground for 
His feet, and by a firm and hard resistance supporting His steps; then, His disregard for food as long as it 
pleased Him to abstain, His abundant banquets in the wilderness wherewith many thousands were fully 
fed (though neither did the heavens pour down manna on them, nor was their need supplied by the earth 
producing corn for them in its natural way, but that instance of munificence came out of the ineffable 
store-houses of His Divine power), the bread ready in the hands of those who distributed it, as if they 
were actually reaping it, and becoming more, the more the eaters were filled; and then, the banquet on 
the fish; not that the sea supplied their need, but He Who had stocked the sea with its fish. But how is it 
possible to narrate in succession each one of the Gospel miracles? The Enemy, therefore, beholding in 
Him such power, saw also in Him an opportunity for an advance, in the exchange, upon the value of what 
he held. For this reason he chooses Him as a ransom for those who were shut up in the prison of death. 
But it was out of his power to look on the unclouded aspect of God; he must see in Him some portion of 
that fleshly nature which through sin he had so long held in bondage. Therefore it was that the Deity was 
invested with the flesh, in order, that is, to secure that he, by looking upon something congenial and 
kindred to himself, might have no fears in approaching that supereminent power; and might yet by 
perceiving that power, showing as it did, yet only gradually, more and more splendour in the miracles, 
deem what was seen an object of desire rather than of fear. Thus, you see how goodness was conjoined 
with justice, and how wisdom was not divorced from them. For to have devised that the Divine power 
should have been containable in the envelopment of a body, to the end that the Dispensation in our behalf 
might not be thwarted through any fear inspired by the Deity actually appearing, affords a demonstration 
of all these qualities at once—goodness, wisdom, justice. His choosing to save man is a testimony of his 
goodness; His making the redemption of the captive a matter of exchange exhibits His justice, while the 
invention whereby He enabled the Enemy to apprehend that of which he was before incapable, is a 
manifestation of supreme wisdom. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


But possibly one who has given his attention to the course of the preceding remarks may inquire: 
“wherein is the power of the Deity, wherein is the imperishableness of that Divine power, to be traced in 
the processes you have described?” In order, therefore, to make this also clear, let us take a survey of the 
sequel of the Gospel mystery, where that Power conjoined with Love is more especially exhibited. In the 
first place, then, that the omnipotence of the Divine nature should have had strength to descend to the 
humiliation of humanity, furnishes a clearer proof of that omnipotence than even the greatness and 
supernatural character of the miracles. For that something pre-eminently great should be wrought out by 
Divine power is, in a manner, in accordance with, and consequent upon the Divine nature; nor is it 
startling to hear it said that the whole of the created world, and all that is understood to be beyond the 
range of visible things, subsists by the power of God, His will giving it existence according to His good 
pleasure. But this His descent to the humility of man is a kind of superabundant exercise of power, which 
thus finds no check even in directions which contravene nature. It is the peculiar property of the essence 
of fire to tend upwards; no one therefore, deems it wonderful in the case of flame to see that natural 
operation. But should the flame be seen to stream downwards, like heavy bodies, such a fact would be 


regarded as a miracle; namely, how fire still remains fire, and yet, by this change of direction in its 
motion, passes out of its nature by being borne downward. In like manner, it is not the vastness of the 
heavens, and the bright shining of its constellations, and the order of the universe and the unbroken 
administration over all existence that so manifestly displays the transcendent power of the Deity, as this 
condescension to the weakness of our nature; the way, in fact, in which sublimity, existing in lowliness, is 
actually seen in lowliness, and yet descends not from its height, and in which Deity, entwined as it is with 
the nature of man, becomes this, and yet still is that. For since, as has been said before, it was not in the 
nature of the opposing power to come in contact with the undiluted presence of God, and to undergo His 
unclouded manifestation, therefore, in order to secure that the ransom in our behalf might be easily 
accepted by him who required it, the Deity was hidden under the veil of our nature, that so, as with 
ravenous fish , the hook of the Deity might be gulped down along with the bait of flesh, and thus, life 
being introduced into the house of death, and light shining in darkness, that which is diametrically 
opposed to light and life might vanish; for it is not in the nature of darkness to remain when light is 
present, or of death to exist when life is active. Let us, then, by way of summary take up the train of the 
arguments for the Gospel mystery, and thus complete our answer to those who question this Dispensation 
of God, and show them on what ground it is that the Deity by a personal intervention works out the 
salvation of man. It is certainly most necessary that in every point the conceptions we entertain of the 
Deity should be such as befit the subject, and not that, while one idea worthy of His sublimity should be 
retained, another equally belonging to that estimate of Deity should be dismissed from it; on the contrary, 
every exalted notion, every devout thought, must most surely enter into our belief in God, and each must 
be made dependent on each in a necessary sequence. Well, then; it has been pointed out that His 
goodness, wisdom, justice, power, incapability of decay, are all of them in evidence in the doctrine of the 
Dispensation in which we are. His goodness is caught sight of in His election to save lost man; His wisdom 
and justice have been displayed in the method of our salvation; His power, in that, though born in the 
likeness and fashion of a man, on the lowly level of our nature, and in accordance with that likeness 
raising the expectation that he could be overmastered by death, he, after such a birth, nevertheless 
produced the effects peculiar and natural to Him. Now it is the peculiar effect of light to make darkness 
vanish, and of life to destroy death. Since, then, we have been led astray from the right path, and diverted 
from that life which was ours at the beginning, and brought under the sway of death, what is there 
improbable in the lesson we are taught by the Gospel mystery, if it be this; that cleansing reaches those 
who are befouled with sin, and life the dead, and guidance the wanderers, in order that defilement may be 
cleansed, error corrected, and what was dead restored to life? 


CHAPTER XXV 


That Deity should be born in our nature, ought not reasonably to present any strangeness to the minds of 
those who do not take too narrow a view of things. For who, when he takes a survey of the universe, is so 
simple as not to believe that there is Deity in everything, penetrating it, embracing it, and seated in it? 
For all things depend on Him Who is , nor can there be anything which has not its being in Him Who is. If, 
therefore, all things are in Him, and He in all things, why are they scandalized at the plan of Revelation 
when it teaches that God was born among men, that same God Whom we are convinced is even now not 
outside mankind? For although this last form of God’s presence amongst us is not the same as that former 
presence, still His existence amongst us equally both then and now is evidenced; only now He Who holds 
together Nature in existence is transfused in us; while at that other time He was transfused throughout 
our nature, in order that our nature might by this transfusion of the Divine become itself divine, rescued 
as it was from death, and put beyond the reach of the caprice of the antagonist. For His return from death 
becomes to our mortal race the commencement of our return to the immortal life. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Still, in his examination of the amount of justice and wisdom discoverable in this Dispensation a person is, 
perhaps, induced to entertain the thought that it was by means of a certain amount of deceit that God 
carried out this scheme on our behalf. For that not by pure Deity alone, but by Deity veiled in human 
nature, God, without the knowledge of His enemy, got within the lines of him who had man in his power, is 
in some measure a fraud and a surprise; seeing that it is the peculiar way with those who want to deceive 
to divert in another direction the expectations of their intended victims, and then to effect something 
quite different from what these latter expected. But he who has regard for truth will agree that the 
essential qualities of justice and wisdom are before all things these; viz. of justice, to give to every one 
according to his due; of wisdom, not to pervert justice, and yet at the same time not to dissociate the 
benevolent aim of the love of mankind from the verdict of justice, but skilfully to combine both these 
requisites together, in regard to justice returning the due recompense, in regard to kindness not swerving 
from the aim of that love of man. Let us see, then, whether these two qualities are not to be observed in 
that which took place. That repayment, adequate to the debt, by which the deceiver was in his turn 
deceived, exhibits the justice of the dealing, while the object aimed at is a testimony to the goodness of 
Him who effected it. It is, indeed, the property of justice to assign to every one those particular results of 
which he has sunk already the foundations and the causes, just as the earth returns its harvests according 
to the kinds of seeds thrown into it; while it is the property of wisdom, in its very manner of giving 
equivalent returns, not to depart from the kinder course. Two persons may both mix poison with food, one 


with the design of taking life, the other with the design of saving that life; the one using it as a poison, the 
other only as an antidote to poison; and in no way does the manner of the cure adopted spoil the aim and 
purpose of the benefit intended; for although a mixture of poison with the food may be effected by both of 
these persons alike, yet looking at their intention we are indignant with the one and approve the other; so 
in this instance, by the reasonable rule of justice, he who practised deception receives in return that very 
treatment, the seeds of which he had himself sown of his own free will. He who first deceived man by the 
bait of sensual pleasure is himself deceived by the presentment of the human form. But as regards the aim 
and purpose of what took place, a change in the direction of the nobler is involved; for whereas he, the 
enemy, effected his deception for the ruin of our nature, He Who is at once the just, and good, and wise 
one, used His device, in which there was deception, for the salvation of him who had perished, and thus 
not only conferred benefit on the lost one, but on him, too, who had wrought our ruin. For from this 
approximation of death to life, of darkness to light, of corruption to incorruption, there is effected an 
obliteration of what is worse, and a passing away of it into nothing, while benefit is conferred on him who 
is freed from those evils. For it is as when some worthless material has been mixed with gold, and the 
gold-refiners burn up the foreign and refuse part in the consuming fire, and so restore the more precious 
substance to its natural lustre: (not that the separation is effected without difficulty, for it takes time for 
the fire by its melting force to cause the baser matter to disappear; but for all that, this melting away of 
the actual thing that was embedded in it to the injury of its beauty is a kind of healing of the gold.) In the 
same way when death, and corruption, and darkness, and every other offshoot of evil had grown into the 
nature of the author of evil, the approach of the Divine power, acting like fire , and making that unnatural 
accretion to disappear, thus by purgation of the evil becomes a blessing to that nature, though the 
separation is agonizing. Therefore even the adversary himself will not be likely to dispute that what took 
place was both just and salutary, that is, if he shall have attained to a perception of the boon. For it is now 
as with those who for their cure are subjected to the knife and the cautery; they are angry with the 
doctors, and wince with the pain of the incision; but if recovery of health be the result of this treatment, 
and the pain of the cautery passes away, they will feel grateful to those who have wrought this cure upon 
them. In like manner, when, after long periods of time, the evil of our nature, which now is mixed up with 
it and has grown with its growth, has been expelled, and when there has been a restoration of those who 
are now lying in Sin to their primal state, a harmony of thanksgiving will arise from all creation , as well 
from those who in the process of the purgation have suffered chastisement, as from those who needed not 
any purgation at all. These and the like benefits the great mystery of the Divine incarnation bestows. For 
in those points in which He was mingled with humanity, passing as He did through all the accidents 
proper to human nature, such as birth, rearing, growing up, and advancing even to the taste of death, He 
accomplished all the results before mentioned, freeing both man from evil, and healing even the 
introducer of evil himself. For the chastisement, however painful, of moral disease is a healing of its 
weakness. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


It is, then, completely in keeping with this, that He Who was thus pouring Himself into our nature should 
accept this commixture in all its accidents. For as they who wash clothes do not pass over some of the dirt 
and cleanse the rest, but clear the whole cloth from all its stains, from one end to the other, that the cloak 
by being uniformly brightened from washing may be throughout equal to its own standard of cleanness, in 
like manner, since the life of man was defiled by sin, in its beginning, end, and all its intermediate states, 
there needed an abstergent force to penetrate the whole, and not to mend some one part by cleansing, 
while it left another unattended to. For this reason it is that, seeing that our life has been included 
between boundaries on either side, one, I mean, at its beginning, and the other at its ending, at each 
boundary the force that is capable of correcting our nature is to be found, attaching itself to the 
beginning, and extending to the end, and touching all between those two points . Since, then, there is for 
all men only one way of entrance into this life of ours, from whence was He Who was making His entrance 
amongst us to transport Himself into our life? From heaven, perhaps some one will say, who rejects with 
contempt, as base and degraded, this species of birth, i.e. the human. But there was no humanity in 
heaven: and in that supramundane existence no disease of evil had been naturalized; but He Who poured 
Himself into man adopted this commixture with a view to the benefit of it. Where, then, evil was not and 
the human life was not lived, how is it that any one seeks there the scene of this wrapping up of God in 
man, or, rather, not man, but some phantom resemblance of man? In what could the recovery of our 
nature have consisted if, while this earthly creature was diseased and needed this recovery, something 
else, amongst the heavenly beings, had experienced the Divine sojourning? It is impossible for the sick 
man to be healed, unless his suffering member receives the healing. If, therefore, while this sick part was 
on earth, omnipotence had touched it not, but had regarded only its own dignity, this its pre-occupation 
with matters with which we had nothing in common would have been of no benefit to man. And with 
regard to the undignified in the case of Deity we can make no distinction; that is, if it is allowable to 
conceive at all of anything beneath the dignity of Deity beside evil. On the contrary, for one who forms 
such a narrow-minded view of the greatness of the Deity as to make it consist in inability to admit of 
fellowship with the peculiarities of our nature, the degradation is in no point lessened by the Deity being 
conformed to the fashion of a heavenly rather than of an earthly body. For every created being is distant, 
by an equal degree of inferiority, from that which is the Highest, Who is unapproachable by reason of the 
sublimity of His Being: the whole universe is in value the same distance beneath Him. For that which is 


absolutely inaccessible does not allow access to some one thing while it is unapproachable by another, but 
it transcends all existences by an equal sublimity. Neither, therefore, is the earth further removed from 
this dignity, nor the heavens closer to it, nor do the things which have their existence within each of these 
elemental worlds differ at all from each other in this respect, that some are allowed to be in contact with 
the inaccessible Being, while others are forbidden the approach. Otherwise we must suppose that the 
power which governs the Universe does not equally pervade the whole, but in some parts is in excess, in 
others is deficient. Consequently, by this difference of less or more in quantity or quality, the Deity will 
appear in the light of something composite and out of agreement with itself; if, that is, we could suppose 
it, as viewed in its essence, to be far away from us, whilst it is a close neighbour to some other creature, 
and from that proximity easily apprehended. But on this subject of that exalted dignity true reason looks 
neither downward nor upward in the way of comparison; for all things sink to a level beneath the power 
which presides over the Universe: so that if it shall be thought by them that any earthly nature is 
unworthy of this intimate connection with the Deity, neither can any other be found which has such 
worthiness. But if all things equally fall short of this dignity, one thing there is that is not beneath the 
dignity of God, and that is, to do good to him that needed it. If we confess, then, that where the disease 
was, there the healing power attended, what is there in this belief which is foreign to the proper 
conception of the Deity? 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


But they deride our state of nature, and din into our ears the manner of our being born, supposing in this 
way to make the mystery ridiculous, as if it were unbecoming in God by such an entrance into the world 
as this to connect Himself with the fellowship of the human life. But we touched upon this point before, 
when we said that the only thing which is essentially degraded is moral evil or whatever has an affinity 
with such evil; whereas the orderly process of Nature, arranged as it has been by the Divine will and law, 
is beyond the reach of any misrepresentation on the score of wickedness: otherwise this accusation would 
reach up to the Author of Nature, if anything connected with Nature were to be found fault with as 
degraded and unseemly. If, then, the Deity is separate only from evil, and if there is no nature in evil, and 
if the mystery declares that God was born in man but not in evil; and if, for man, there is but one way of 
entrance upon life, namely that by which the embryo passes on to the stage of life, what other mode of 
entrance upon life would they prescribe for God? these people, I mean, who, while they judge it right and 
proper that the nature which evil had weakened should be visited by the Divine power, yet take offence at 
this special method of the visitation, not remembering that the whole organization of the body is of equal 
value throughout, and that nothing in it, of all the elements that contribute to the continuance of the 
animal life, is liable to the charge of being worthless or wicked. For the whole arrangement of the bodily 
organs and limbs has been constructed with one end in view, and that is, the continuance in life of 
humanity; and while the other organs of the body conserve the present actual vitality of men, each being 
apportioned to a different operation, and by their means the faculties of sense and action are exercised, 
the generative organs on the contrary involve a forecast of the future, introducing as they do, by 
themselves, their counteracting transmission for our race. Looking, therefore, to their utility, to which of 
those parts which are deemed more honourable are these inferior ? Nay, than which must they not in all 
reason be deemed more worthy of honour? For not by the eye, or ear, or tongue, or any other sense, is the 
continuation of our race carried on. These, as has been remarked, pertain to the enjoyment of the present. 
But by those other organs the immortality of humanity is secured, so that death, though ever operating 
against us, thus in a certain measure becomes powerless and ineffectual, since Nature, to baffle him, is 
ever as it were throwing herself into the breach through those who come successively into being. What 
unseemliness, then, is contained in our revelation of God mingled with the life of humanity through those 
very means by which Nature carries on the combat against death? 


CHAPTER XXIX 


But they change their ground and endeavour to vilify our faith in another way. They ask, if what took place 
was not to the dishonour of God or unworthy of Him, why did He delay the benefit so long? Why, since evil 
was in the beginning, did He not cut off its further progress?—To this we have a concise answer; viz. that 
this delay in conferring the benefit was owing to wisdom and a provident regard for that which would be a 
gain for our nature. In diseases, for instance, of the body, when some corrupt humour spreads unseen 
beneath the pores, before all the unhealthy secretion has been detected on the skin, they who treat 
diseases by the rules of art do not use such medicines as would harden the flesh, but they wait till all that 
lurks within comes out upon the surface, and then, with the disease unmasked, apply their remedies. 
When once, then, the disease of evil had fixed itself in the nature of mankind, He, the universal Healer, 
waited for the time when no form of wickedness was left still hidden in that nature. For this reason it was 
that He did not produce his healing for man’s disease immediately on Cain’s hatred and murder of his 
brother; for the wickedness of those who were destroyed in the days of Noah had not yet burst into a 
flame, nor had that terrible disease of Sodomite lawlessness been displayed, nor the Egyptians’ war 
against God , nor the pride of Assyria, nor the Jews’ bloody persecution of God’s saints, nor Herod’s cruel 
murder of the children, nor whatever else is recorded, or if unrecorded was done in the generations that 
followed, the root of evil budding forth in divers manners in the wilful purposes of man. When, then, 
wickedness had reached its utmost height, and there was no form of wickedness which men had not dared 


to do, to the end that the healing remedy might pervade the whole of the diseased system, He, 
accordingly, ministers to the disease; not at its beginning, but when it had been completely developed. 


CHAPTER XXX 


If, however, any one thinks to refute our argument on this ground, that even after the application of the 
remedial process the life of man is still in discord through its errors, let us lead him to the truth by an 
example taken from familiar things. Take, for instance, the case of a serpent; if it receives a deadly blow 
on the head, the hinder part of the coil is not at once deadened along with it; but, while the head is dead, 
the tail part is still animated with its own particular spirit, and is not deprived of its vital motion: in like 
manner we may see Sin struck its deadly blow and yet in its remainders still vexing the life of man. But 
then they give up finding fault with the account of Revelation on these points, and make another charge 
against it; viz. that the Faith does not reach all mankind. “But why is it,” they ask, “that all men do not 
obtain the grace, but that, while some adhere to the Word, the portion who remain unbelieving is no small 
one; either because God was unwilling to bestow his benefit ungrudgingly upon all, or because He was 
altogether unable to do so?” Now neither of these alternatives can defy criticism. For it is unworthy of 
God, either that He should not will what is good, or that He should be unable to do it. “If, therefore, the 
Faith is a good thing, why,” they ask, “does not its grace come upon all men?” Now , if in our 
representation of the Gospel mystery we had so stated the matter as that it was the Divine will that the 
Faith should be so granted away amongst mankind that some men should be called, while the rest had no 
share in the calling, occasion would be given for bringing such a charge against this Revelation. But if the 
call came with equal meaning to all and makes no distinction as to worth, age, or different national 
characteristics (for it was for this reason that at the very first beginning of the proclamation of the Gospel 
they who ministered the Word were, by Divine inspiration, all at once enabled to speak in the language of 
any nation, viz. in order that no one might be destitute of a share in the blessings of evangelical 
instruction), with what reasonableness can they still charge it upon God that the Word has not influenced 
all mankind? For He Who holds the sovereignty of the universe, out of the excess of this regard for man, 
permitted something to be under our own control, of which each of us alone is master. Now this is the will, 
a thing that cannot be enslaved, and of self-determining power, since it is seated in the liberty of thought 
and mind. Therefore such a charge might more justly be transferred to those who have not attached 
themselves to the Faith, instead of resting on Him Who has called them to believe. For even when Peter at 
the beginning preached the Gospel in a crowded assembly of the Jews, and three thousand at once 
received the Faith, though those who disbelieved were more in number than the believers, they did not 
attach blame to the Apostle on the ground of their disbelief. It was, indeed, not in reason, when the grace 
of the Gospel had been publicly set forth, for one who had absented himself from it of his own accord to 
lay the blame of his exclusion on another rather than himself. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Yet, even in their reply to this, or the like, they are not at a loss for a contentious rejoinder. For they assert 
that God, if He had been so pleased, might have forcibly drawn those, who were not inclined to yield, to 
accept the Gospel message. But where then would have been their free will? Where their virtuous merit? 
Where their meed of praise from their moral directors? It belongs only to inanimate or irrational creatures 
to be brought round by the will of another to his purpose; whereas the reasoning and intelligent nature, if 
it lays aside its freedom of action, loses at the same time the gracious gift of intellect. For upon what is he 
to employ any faculty of thought, if his power of choosing anything according to his inclination lies in the 
will of another? But then, if the will remains without the capacity of action, virtue necessarily disappears, 
since it is shackled by the enforced quiescence of the will. Then, if virtue does not exist, life loses its 
value, reason moves in accordance with fatalism, the praise of moral guardians is gone, sin may be 
indulged in without risk, and the difference between the courses of life is obliterated. For who, 
henceforth, could with any reason condemn profligacy, or praise sobriety? Since every one would have 
this ready answer, that nothing of all the things we are inclined to is in our own power, but that by some 
superior and ruling influence the wills of men are brought round to the purpose of one who has the 
mastery over them. The conclusion, then is that it is not the goodness of God that is chargeable with the 
fact that the Faith is not engendered in all men, but rather the disposition of those by whom the preaching 
of the Word is received. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


What other objection is alleged by our adversaries? This; that (to take the preferable view ) it was 
altogether needless that that transcendent Being should submit to the experience of death, but He might 
independently of this, through the superabundance of His power, have wrought with ease His purpose; 
still, if for some ineffable reason or other it was absolutely necessary that so it should be, at least He 
ought not to have been subjected to the contumely of such an ignominious kind of death. What death, they 
ask, could be more ignominious than that by crucifixion? What answer can we make to this? Why, that the 
death is rendered necessary by the birth, and that He Who had determined once for all to share the 
nature of man must pass through all the peculiar conditions of that nature. Seeing, then, that the life of 
man is determined between two boundaries, had He, after having passed the one, not touched the other 


that follows, His proposed design would have remained only half fulfilled, from His not having touched 
that second condition of our nature. Perhaps, however, one who exactly understands the mystery would be 
justified rather in saying that, instead of the death occurring in consequence of the birth, the birth on the 
contrary was accepted by Him for the sake of the death; for He Who lives for ever did not sink down into 
the conditions of a bodily birth from any need to live, but to call us back from death to life. Since, then, 
there was needed a lifting up from death for the whole of our nature, He stretches forth a hand as it were 
to prostrate man, and stooping down to our dead corpse He came so far within the grasp of death as to 
touch a state of deadness, and then in His own body to bestow on our nature the principle of the 
resurrection, raising as He did by His power along with Himself the whole man. For since from no other 
source than from the concrete lump of our nature had come that flesh, which was the receptacle of the 
Godhead and in the resurrection was raised up together with that Godhead, therefore just in the same 
way as, in the instance of this body of ours, the operation of one of the organs of sense is felt at once by 
the whole system, as one with that member, so also the resurrection principle of this Member, as though 
the whole of mankind was a single living being, passes through the entire race, being imparted from the 
Member to the whole by virtue of the continuity and oneness of the nature. What, then, is there beyond 
the bounds of probability in what this Revelation teaches us; viz. that He Who stands upright stoops to 
one who has fallen, in order to lift him up from his prostrate condition? And as to the Cross, whether it 
possesses some other and deeper meaning, those who are skilled in mysticism may explain; but, however 
that may be, the traditional teaching which has reached us is as follows. Since all things in the Gospel, 
both deeds and words, have a sublime and heavenly meaning, and there is nothing in it which is not such, 
that is, which does not exhibit a complete mingling of the human with the Divine, where the utterance 
exerted and the deeds enacted are human but the secret sense represents the Divine, it would follow that 
in this particular as well as in the rest we must not regard only the one element and overlook the other; 
but in the fact of this death we must contemplate the human feature, while in the manner of it we must be 
anxious to find the Divine . For since it is the property of the Godhead to pervade all things, and to extend 
itself through the length and breadth of the substance of existence in every part—for nothing would 
continue to be if it remained not within the existent; and that which is this existent properly and primarily 
is the Divine Being, Whose existence in the world the continuance of all things that are forces us to 
believe in,—this is the very thing we learn from the figure of the Cross; it is divided into four parts, so that 
there are the projections, four in number, from the central point where the whole converges upon itself; 
because He Who at the hour of His pre-arranged death was stretched upon it is He Who binds together all 
things into Himself, and by Himself brings to one harmonious agreement the diverse natures of actual 
existences. For in these existences there is the idea either of something above, or of something below, or 
else the thought passes to the confines sideways. If, therefore, you take into your consideration the 
system of things above the heavens or of things below the earth, or of things at the boundaries of the 
universe on either side, everywhere the presence of Deity anticipates your thought as the sole observable 
power that in every part of existing things holds in a state of being all those things. Now whether we 
ought to call this Existence Deity, or Mind, or Power, or Wisdom, or any other lofty term which might be 
better able to express Him Who is above all, our argument has no quarrel with the appellation or name or 
form of phrase used. Since, then, all creation looks to Him, and is about and around Him, and through 
Him is coherent with itself, things above being through Him conjoined to things below and things lateral 
to themselves, it was right that not by hearing only we should be conducted to the full understanding of 
the Deity, but that sight also should be our teacher in these sublime subjects for thought; and it is from 
sight that the mighty Paul starts when he initiates the people of Ephesus in the mysteries, and imbues 
them through his instructions with the power of knowing what is that “depth and height and breadth and 
length.” In fact he designates each projection of the Cross by its proper appellation. The upper part he 
calls height, the lower depth, and the side extensions breadth and length; and in another passage he 
makes his thought still clearer to the Philippians, to whom he says, “that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth.” In that passage he 
includes in one appellation the centre and projecting arms , calling “things in earth” all that is in the 
middle between things in heaven and things under the earth. Such is the lesson we learn in regard to the 
mystery of the Cross. And the subsequent events which the narrative contains follow so appropriately 
that, as even unbelievers must admit, there is nothing in them adverse to the proper conceptions of the 
Deity. That He did not abide in death, that the wounds which His body had received from the iron of the 
nails and spear offered no impediment to His rising again, that after His resurrection He showed Himself 
as He pleased to His disciples, that when He wished to be present with them He was in their midst 
without being seen, as needing no entrance through open doors, and that He strengthened the disciples 
by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and that He promised to be amongst them, and that no partition wall 
should intervene between them and Him, and that to the sight He ascended to Heaven while to the mind 
He was everywhere; all these, and whatever like facts the history of Him comprises, need no assistance 
from arguments to show that they are signs of deity and of a sublime and supereminent power. With 
regard to them therefore I do not deem it necessary to go into any detail, inasmuch as their description of 
itself shows the supernatural character. But since the dispensation of the washing (whether we choose to 
call it baptism, or illumination, or regeneration; for we make the name no subject of controversy) is a part 
of our revealed doctrines, it may be as well to enter on a short discussion of this as well. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


For when they have heard from us something to this effect—that when the mortal passes into life it 
follows necessarily that, as that first birth leads only to the existence of mortality, another birth should be 
discovered, a birth which neither begins nor ends with corruption, but one which conducts the person 
begotten to an immortal existence, in order that, as what is begotten of a mortal birth has necessarily a 
mortal subsistence, so from a birth which admits not corruption that which is born may be superior to the 
corruption of death; when, I say, they have heard this and the like from us, and are besides instructed as 
to the process,—namely that it is prayer and the invocation of heavenly grace, and water, and faith, by 
which the mystery of regeneration is accomplished,—they still remain incredulous and have an eye only 
for the outward and visible, as if that which is operated corporeally concurred not with the fulfilment of 
God’s promise. How, they ask, can prayer and the invocation of Divine power over the water be the 
foundation of life in those who have been thus initiated? In reply to them, unless they be of a very 
obstinate disposition, one single consideration suffices to bring them to an acquiescence in our doctrine. 
For let us in our turn ask them about that process of the carnal generation which every one can notice. 
How does that something which is cast for the beginnings of the formation of a living being become a 
Man? In that case, most certainly, there is no method whatever that can discover for us, by any possible 
reasoning, even the probable truth. For what correlation is there between the definition of man and the 
quality observable in that something? Man, when once he is put together, is a reasoning and intellectual 
being, capable of thought and knowledge; but that something is to be observed only in its quality of 
humidity, and the mind grasps nothing in it beyond that which is seen by the sense of sight. The reply, 
therefore, which we might expect to receive from those whom we questioned as to how it is credible that 
a man is compounded from that humid element, is the very reply which we make when questioned about 
the regeneration that takes place through the water. Now in that other case any one so questioned has 
this reply ready at hand, that that element becomes a man by a Divine power, wanting which, the element 
is motionless and inoperative. If, therefore, in that instance the subordinate matter does not make the 
man, but the Divine power changes that visible thing into a man’s nature, it would be utterly unfair for 
them, when in the one case they testify to such power in God, in this other department to suppose that the 
Deity is too weak to accomplish His will. What is there common, they ask, between water and life? What is 
there common, we ask them in return, between humidity and God’s image? In that case there is no 
paradox if, God so willing, what is humid changes into the most rare creature . Equally, then, in this case 
we assert that there is nothing strange when the presence of a Divine influence transforms what is born 
with a corruptible nature into a state of incorruption. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


But they ask for proof of this presence of the Deity when invoked for the sanctification of the baptismal 
process . Let the person who requires this evidence recall to mind the result of our inquiries further back. 
The reasoning by which we established that the power which was manifested to us through the flesh was 
really a Divine power, is the defence of that which we now Say. For when it has been shown that He Who 
was manifested in the flesh, and then exhibited His nature by the miracles which He wrought, was God, it 
is also at the same time shown that He is present in that process, as often as He is invoked. For, as of 
everything that exists there is some peculiarity which indicates its nature, so truth is the distinctive 
peculiarity of the Divine nature. Well, then, He has promised that He will always be present with those 
that call upon Him, that He is in the midst of those that believe, that He remains among them collectively 
and has special intercourse with each one. We can no longer, then, need any other proof of the presence 
of the Deity in the things that are done in Baptism, believing as we do that He is God by reason of the 
miracles which He wrought, and knowing as we do that it is the peculiarity of the Godhead to be free from 
any touch of falsehood, and confidently holding as we do that the thing promised was involved in the 
truthfulness of its announcement. The invocation by prayer, then, which precedes this Divine Dispensation 
constitutes an abundance of proof that what is effected is done by God. For if in the case of that other kind 
of man-formation the impulses of the parents, even though they do not invoke the Deity, yet by the power 
of God, as we have before said, mould the embryo, and if this power is withheld their eagerness is 
ineffectual and useless, how much more will the object be accomplished in that spiritual mode of 
generation, where both God has promised that He will be present in the process and, as we have believed, 
has put power from Himself into the work, and, besides, our own will is bent upon that object; supposing, 
that is, that the aid which comes through prayer has at the same time been duly called in? For as they 
who pray God that the sun may shine on them in no way blunt the promptitude of that which is actually 
going to take place, yet no one will say that the zeal of those who thus pray is useless on the ground that 
they pray God for what must happen, in the same way they who, resting on the truthfulness of His 
promise, are firmly persuaded that His grace is surely present in those who are regenerate in this 
mystical Dispensation, either themselves make an actual addition to that grace, or at all events do not 
cause the existing grace to miscarry. For that the grace is there is a matter of faith, on account of Him 
Who has promised to give it being Divine; while the testimony as to His Divinity comes through the 
Miracles . Thus, then, that the Deity is present in all the baptismal process admits of no question. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


But the descent into the water, and the trine immersion of the person in it, involves another mystery. For 
since the method of our salvation was made effectual not so much by His precepts in the way of teaching 


as by the deeds of Him Who has realized an actual fellowship with man, and has effected life as a living 
fact, so that by means of the flesh which He has assumed, and at the same time deified , everything 
kindred and related may be saved along with it, it was necessary that some means should be devised by 
which there might be, in the baptismal process, a kind of affinity and likeness between him who follows 
and Him Who leads the way. Needful, therefore, is it to see what features are to be observed in the Author 
of our life, in order that the imitation on the part of those that follow may be regulated, as the Apostle 
says, after the pattern of the Captain of our salvation . For, as it is they who are actually drilled into 
measured and orderly movements in arms by skilled drill-masters, who are advanced to dexterity in 
handling their weapons by what they see with their eyes, whereas he who does not practise what is shown 
him remains devoid of such dexterity, in the same way it is imperative on all those who have an equally 
earnest desire for the Good as He has, to be followers by the path of an exact imitation of Him Who leads 
the way to salvation, and to carry into action what He has shown them. It is, in fact, impossible for 
persons to reach the same goal unless they travel by the same ways. For as persons who are at a loss how 
to thread the turns of mazes, when they happen to fall in with some one who has experience of them, get 
to the end of those various misleading turnings in the chambers by following him behind, which they could 
not do, did they not follow him their leader step by step, so too, I pray you mark, the labyrinth of this our 
life cannot be threaded by the faculties of human nature unless a man pursues that same path as He did 
Who, though once in it, yet got beyond the difficulties which hemmed Him in. I apply this figure of a 
labyrinth to that prison of death, which is without an egress and environs the wretched race of mankind. 
What, then, have we beheld in the case of the Captain of our salvation? A three days’ state of death and 
then life again. Now some sort of resemblance in us to such things has to be planned. What, then, is the 
plan by which in us too a resemblance to that which took place in Him is completed? Everything that is 
affected by death has its proper and natural place, and that is the earth in which it is laid and hidden. 
Now earth and water have much mutual affinity. Alone of the elements they have weight and gravitate 
downwards; they mutually abide in each other; they are mutually confined. Seeing, then, the death of the 
Author of our life subjected Him to burial in earth and was in accord with our common nature, the 
imitation which we enact of that death is expressed in the neighbouring element. And as He, that Man 
from above , having taken deadness on Himself, after His being deposited in the earth, returned back to 
life the third day, so every one who is knitted to Him by virtue of his bodily form, looking forward to the 
same successful issue, I mean this arriving at life by having, instead of earth, water poured on him , and 
so submitting to that element, has represented for him in the three movements the three-days-delayed 
grace of the resurrection. Something like this has been said in what has gone before, namely, that by the 
Divine providence death has been introduced as a dispensation into the nature of man, so that, sin having 
flowed away at the dissolution of the union of soul and body, man, through the resurrection, might be 
refashioned, sound, passionless, stainless, and removed from any touch of evil. In the case however of the 
Author of our Salvation this dispensation of death reached its fulfilment, having entirely accomplished its 
special purpose. For in His death, not only were things that once were one put asunder, but also things 
that had been disunited were again brought together; so that in this dissolution of things that had 
naturally grown together, I mean, the soul and body, our nature might be purified, and this return to union 
of these severed elements might secure freedom from the contamination of any foreign admixture. But as 
regards those who follow this Leader, their nature does not admit of an exact and entire imitation, but it 
receives now as much as it is capable of receiving, while it reserves the remainder for the time that comes 
after. In what, then, does this imitation consist? It consists in the effecting the suppression of that 
admixture of sin, in the figure of mortification that is given by the water, not certainly a complete 
effacement, but a kind of break in the continuity of the evil, two things concurring to this removal of sin— 
the penitence of the transgressor and his imitation of the death. By these two things the man is in a 
measure freed from his congenital tendency to evil; by his penitence he advances to a hatred of and 
averseness from sin, and by his death he works out the suppression of the evil. But had it been possible 
for him in his imitation to undergo a complete dying, the result would be not imitation but identity; and 
the evil of our nature would so entirely vanish that, as the Apostle says, “he would die unto sin once for all 
.” But since, as has been said, we only so far imitate the transcendent Power as the poverty of our nature 
is capable of, by having the water thrice poured on us and ascending again up from the water, we enact 
that saving burial and resurrection which took place on the third day, with this thought in our mind, that 
as we have power over the water both to be in it and arise out of it, so He too, Who has the universe at His 
sovereign disposal, immersed Himself in death, as we in the water, to return to His own blessedness. If, 
therefore, one looks to that which is in reason, and judges of the results according to the power inherent 
in either party, one will discover no disproportion in these results, each in proportion to the measure of his 
natural power working out the effects that are within his reach. For, as it is in the power of man, if he is so 
disposed, to touch the water and yet be safe, with infinitely greater ease may death be handled by the 
Divine Power so as to be in it and yet not to be changed by it injuriously. Observe, then, that it is 
necessary for us to rehearse beforehand in the water the grace of the resurrection, to the intent that we 
may understand that, as far as facility goes, it is the same thing for us to be baptized with water and to 
rise again from death. But as in matters that concern our life here, there are some which take precedence 
of others, as being those without which the result could not be achieved, although if the beginning be 
compared with the end, the beginning so contrasted will seem of no account (for what equality, for 
instance, is there between the man and that which is laid as a foundation for the constitution of his animal 
being? And yet if that had never been, neither would this be which we see), in like manner that which 
happens in the great resurrection, essentially vaster though it be, has its beginnings and its causes here; 


it is not, in fact, possible that that should take place, unless this had gone before; I mean, that without the 
laver of regeneration it is impossible for the man to be in the resurrection; but in saying this I do not 
regard the mere remoulding and refashioning of our composite body; for towards this it is absolutely 
necessary that human nature should advance, being constrained thereto by its own laws according to the 
dispensation of Him Who has so ordained, whether it have received the grace of the laver, or whether it 
remains without that initiation: but I am thinking of the restoration to a blessed and divine condition, 
separated from all shame and sorrow. For not everything that is granted in the resurrection a return to 
existence will return to the same kind of life. There is a wide interval between those who have been 
purified, and those who still need purification. For those in whose life-time here the purification by the 
laver has preceded, there is a restoration to a kindred state. Now, to the pure, freedom from passion is 
that kindred state, and that in this freedom from passion blessedness consists, admits of no dispute. But 
as for those whose weaknesses have become inveterate , and to whom no purgation of their defilement 
has been applied, no mystic water, no invocation of the Divine power, no amendment by repentance, it is 
absolutely necessary that they should come to be in something proper to their case,—just as the furnace is 
the proper thing for gold alloyed with dross,—in order that, the vice which has been mixed up in them 
being melted away after long succeeding ages, their nature may be restored pure again to God. Since, 
then, there is a cleansing virtue in fire and water, they who by the mystic water have washed away the 
defilement of their sin have no further need of the other form of purification, while they who have not 
been admitted to that form of purgation must needs be purified by fire. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


For common sense as well as the teaching of Scripture shows that it is impossible for one who has not 
thoroughly cleansed himself from all the stains arising from evil to be admitted amongst the heavenly 
company. This is a thing which, though little in itself, is the beginning and foundation of great blessings. I 
call it little on account of the facility of the means of amendment. For what difficulty is there in this 
matter? viz. to believe that God is everywhere, and that being in all things He is also present with those 
who call upon Him for His life-supporting power, and that, thus present, He does that which properly 
belongs to Him to do. Now, the work properly belonging to the Divine energy is the salvation of those who 
need it; and this salvation proves effectual by means of the cleansing in the water; and he that has been so 
cleansed will participate in Purity; and true Purity is Deity. You see, then, how small a thing it is in its 
beginning, and how easily effected; I mean, faith and water; the first residing within the will, the latter 
being the nursery companion of the life of man. But as to the blessing which springs from these two 
things, oh! how great and how wonderful it is, that it should imply relationship with Deity itself! 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


But since the human being is a twofold creature, compounded of soul and body, it is necessary that the 
saved should lay hold of the Author of the new life through both their component parts. Accordingly, the 
soul being fused into Him through faith derives from that the means and occasion of salvation; for the act 
of union with the life implies a fellowship with the life. But the body comes into fellowship and blending 
with the Author of our salvation in another way. For as they who owing to some act of treachery have 
taken poison, allay its deadly influence by means of some other drug (for it is necessary that the antidote 
should enter the human vitals in the same way as the deadly poison, in order to secure, through them, 
that the effect of the remedy may be distributed through the entire system), in like manner we, who have 
tasted the solvent of our nature , necessarily need something that may combine what has been so 
dissolved, so that such an antidote entering within us may, by its own counter-influence, undo the mischief 
introduced into the body by the poison. What, then, is this remedy to be? Nothing else than that very Body 
which has been shown to be superior to death, and has been the First-fruits of our life. For, in the manner 
that, as the Apostle says , a little leaven assimilates to itself the whole lump, so in like manner that body to 
which immortality has been given it by God, when it is in ours, translates and transmutes the whole into 
itself. For as by the admixture of a poisonous liquid with a wholesome one the whole drought is deprived 
of its deadly effect, so too the immortal Body, by being within that which receives it, changes the whole to 
its own nature. Yet in no other way can anything enter within the body but by being transfused through 
the vitals by eating and drinking. It is, therefore, incumbent on the body to admit this life-producing 
power in the one way that its constitution makes possible. And since that Body only which was the 
receptacle of the Deity received this grace of immortality, and since it has been shown that in no other 
way was it possible for our body to become immortal, but by participating in incorruption through its 
fellowship with that immortal Body, it will be necessary to consider how it was possible that that one Body, 
being for ever portioned to so many myriads of the faithful throughout the whole world, enters through 
that portion, whole into each individual, and yet remains whole in itself. In order, therefore, that our faith, 
with eyes fixed on logical probability, may harbour no doubt on the subject before us, it is fitting to make a 
slight digression in our argument, to consider the physiology of the body. Who is there that does not know 
that our bodily frame, taken by itself, possesses no life in its own proper subsistence, but that it is by the 
influx of a force or power from without that it holds itself together and continues in existence, and by a 
ceaseless motion that it draws to itself what it wants, and repels what is superfluous? When a leathern 
bottle is full of some liquid, and then the contents leak out at the bottom, it would not retain the contour 
of its full bulk unless there entered in at the top something else to fill up the vacuum; and thus a person, 


CHAPTER IV 


DEFENCE OF THE DIVINE UNITY AGAINST OBJECTION. NO ANALOGY BETWEEN HUMAN POWERS AND GOD’S 
SOVEREIGNTY. THE OBJECTION OTHERWISE UNTENABLE, FOR WHY STOP AT TWO GODS? 


But some one may contend that two great Supremes may exist, distinct and separate in their own 
departments; and may even adduce, as an example, the kingdoms of the world, which, though they are so 
many in number, are yet supreme in their several regions. Such a man will suppose that human 
circumstances are always comparable with divine ones. Now, if this mode of reasoning be at all tolerable, 
what is to prevent our introducing, I will not say a third god or a fourth, but as many as there are kings of 
the earth? Now it is God that is in question, whose main property it is to admit of no comparison with 
Himself. Nature itself, therefore, if not an Isaiah, or rather God speaking by Isaiah, will deprecatingly ask, 
“To whom will ye liken me?” Human circumstances may perhaps be compared with divine ones, but they 
may not be with God. God is one thing, and what belongs to God is another thing. Once more: you who 
apply the example of a king, as a great supreme, take care that you can use it properly. For although a 
king is supreme on his throne next to God, he is still inferior to God; and when he is compared with God, 
he will be dislodged from that great supremacy which is transferred to God. Now, this being the case, how 
will you employ in a comparison with God an object as your example, which fails in all the purposes which 
belong to a comparison? Why, when supreme power among kings cannot evidently be multifarious, but 
only unique and singular, is an exception made in the case of Him (of all others) who is King of kings, and 
(from the exceeding greatness of His power, and the subjection of all other ranks to Him) the very summit, 
as it were, of dominion? But even in the case of rulers of that other form of government, where they one 
by one preside in a union of authority, if with their petty prerogatives of royalty, so to say, they be brought 
on all points into such a comparison with one another as shall make it clear which of them is superior in 
the essential features and powers of royalty, it must needs follow that the supreme majesty will redound to 
one alone,—all the others being gradually, by the issue of the comparison, removed and excluded from the 
supreme authority. Thus, although, when spread out in several hands, supreme authority seems to be 
multifarious, yet in its own powers, nature, and condition, it is unique. It follows, then, that if two gods are 
compared, as two kings and two supreme authorities, the concentration of authority must necessarily, 
according to the meaning of the comparison, be conceded to one of the two; because it is clear from his 
own superiority that he is the supreme, his rival being now vanquished, and proved to be not the greater, 
however great. Now, from this failure of his rival, the other is unique in power, possessing a certain 
solitude, as it were, in his singular pre-eminence. The inevitable conclusion at which we arrive, then, on 
this point is this: either we must deny that God is the great Supreme, which no wise man will allow 
himself to do; or say that God has no one else with whom to share His power. 


CHAPTER V 


THE DUAL PRINCIPLE FALLS TO THE GROUND; PLURALITY OF GODS, OF WHATEVER NUMBER, MORE 
CONSISTENT. ABSURDITY AND INJURY TO PIETY RESULTING FROM MARCION’S DUALITY 


But on what principle did Marcion confine his supreme powers to two? I would first ask, If there be two, 
why not more? Because if number be compatible with the substance of Deity, the richer you make it in 
number the better. Valentinus was more consistent and more liberal; for he, having once imagined two 
deities, Bythos and Sige, poured forth a swarm of divine essences, a brood of no less than thirty AEons, 
like the sow of AEneas. Now, whatever principle refuses to admit several supreme beings, the same must 
reject even two, for there is plurality in the very lowest number after one. After unity, number 
commences. So, again, the same principle which could admit two could admit more. After two, multitude 
begins, now that one is exceeded. In short, we feel that reason herself expressly forbids the belief in more 
gods than one, because the self-same rule lays down one God and not two, which declares that God must 
be a Being to which, as the great Supreme, nothing is equal; and that Being to which nothing is equal 
must, moreover, be unique. But further, what can be the use or advantage in supposing two supreme 
beings, two co-ordinate powers? What numerical difference could there be when two equals differ not 
from one? For that thing which is the same in two is one. Even if there were several equals, all would be 
just as much one, because, as equals, they would not differ one from another. So, if of two beings neither 
differs from the other, since both of them are on the supposition supreme, both being gods, neither of 
them is more excellent than the other; and so, having no pre-eminence, their numerical distinction has no 
reason in it. Number, moreover, in the Deity ought to be consistent with the highest reason, or else His 
worship would be brought into doubt. For consider now, if, when I saw two Gods before me (who, being 
both Supreme Beings, were equal to each other), I were to worship them both, what should I be doing? I 
should be much afraid that the abundance of my homage would be deemed superstition rather than piety. 
Because, as both of them are so equal and are both included in either of the two, I might serve them both 
acceptably in only one; and by this very means I should attest their equality and unity, provided that I 
worshipped them mutually the one in the other, because in the one both are present to me. If I were to 
worship one of the two, I should be equally conscious of seeming to pour contempt on the uselessness of a 
numerical distinction, which was superfluous, because it indicated no difference; in other words, I should 
think it the safer course to worship neither of these two Gods than one of them with some scruple of 
conscience, or both of them to none effect. 


seeing the circumference of this bottle swollen to its full size, would know that this circumference did not 
really belong to the object which he sees, but that what was being poured in, by being in it, gave shape 
and roundness to the bulk. In the same way the mere framework of our body possesses nothing belonging 
to itself that is cognizable by us, to hold it together, but remains in existence owing to a force that is 
introduced into it. Now this power or force both is, and is called, nourishment. But it is not the same in all 
bodies that require aliment, but to each of them has been assigned a food adapted to its condition by Him 
who governs Nature. Some animals feed on roots which they dig up. Of others grass is the food, of others 
different kinds of flesh, but for man above all things bread; and, in order to continue and preserve the 
moisture of his body, drink, not simply water, but water frequently sweetened with wine, to join forces 
with our internal heat. He, therefore, who thinks of these things, thinks by implication of the particular 
bulk of our body. For those things by being within me became my blood and flesh, the corresponding 
nutriment by its power of adaptation being changed into the form of my body. With these distinctions we 
must return to the consideration of the question before us. The question was, how can that one Body of 
Christ vivify the whole of mankind, all, that is, in whomsoever there is Faith, and yet, though divided 
amongst all, be itself not diminished? Perhaps, then, we are now not far from the probable explanation. If 
the subsistence of every body depends on nourishment, and this is eating and drinking, and in the case of 
our eating there is bread and in the case of our drinking water sweetened with wine, and if, as was 
explained at the beginning, the Word of God, Who is both God and the Word, coalesced with man’s nature, 
and when He came in a body such as ours did not innovate on man’s physical constitution so as to make it 
other than it was, but secured continuance for His own body by the customary and proper means, and 
controlled its subsistence by meat and drink, the former of which was bread,—just, then, as in the case of 
ourselves, as has been repeatedly said already, if a person sees bread he also, in a kind of way, looks on a 
human body, for by the bread being within it the bread becomes it, so also, in that other case, the body 
into which God entered, by partaking of the nourishment of bread, was, in a certain measure, the same 
with it; that nourishment, as we have said, changing itself into the nature of the body. For that which is 
peculiar to all flesh is acknowledged also in the case of that flesh, namely, that that Body too was 
maintained by bread; which Body also by the indwelling of God the Word was transmuted to the dignity of 
Godhead. Rightly, then, do we believe that now also the bread which is consecrated by the Word of God is 
changed into the Body of God the Word. For that Body was once, by implication, bread, but has been 
consecrated by the inhabitation of the Word that tabernacled in the flesh. Therefore, from the same cause 
as that by which the bread that was transformed in that Body was changed to a Divine potency, a similar 
result takes place now. For as in that case, too, the grace of the Word used to make holy the Body, the 
substance of which came of the bread, and in a manner was itself bread, so also in this case the bread, as 
says the Apostle , “is sanctified by the Word of God and prayer”; not that it advances by the process of 
eating to the stage of passing into the body of the Word, but it is at once changed into the body by means 
of the Word, as the Word itself said, “This is My Body.” Seeing, too, that all flesh is nourished by what is 
moist (for without this combination our earthly part would not continue to live), just as we support by food 
which is firm and solid the solid part of our body, in like manner we supplement the moist part from the 
kindred element; and this, when within us, by its faculty of being transmitted, is changed to blood, and 
especially if through the wine it receives the faculty of being transmuted into heat. Since, then, that God- 
containing flesh partook for its substance and support of this particular nourishment also, and since the 
God who was manifested infused Himself into perishable humanity for this purpose, viz. that by this 
communion with Deity mankind might at the same time be deified, for this end it is that, by dispensation 
of His grace, He disseminates Himself in every believer through that flesh, whose substance comes from 
bread and wine, blending Himself with the bodies of believers, to secure that, by this union with the 
immortal, man, too, may be a sharer in incorruption. He gives these gifts by virtue of the benediction 
through which He transelements the natural quality of these visible things to that immortal thing. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


There is now, I think, wanting in these remarks no answer to inquiries concerning the Gospel mystery, 
except that on Faith ; which we give briefly in the present treatise. For those who require a more 
elaborate account we have already published it in other works of ours, in which we have explained the 
subject with all the earnestness and accuracy in our power. In those treatises we have both fought 
controversially with our opponents, and also have taken private consultation with ourselves as to the 
questions which have been brought against us. But in the present discussion we have thought it as well 
only to say just so much on the subject of faith as is involved in the language of the Gospel, namely, that 
one who is begotten by the spiritual regeneration may know who it is that begets him, and what sort of 
creature he becomes. For it is only this form of generation which has in it the power to become what it 
chooses to be. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


For, while all things else that are born are subject to the impulse of those that beget them, the spiritual 
birth is dependent on the power of him who is being born. Seeing, then, that here lies the hazard, namely, 
that he should not miss what is for his advantage, when to every one a free choice is thus open, it were 
well, I think, for him who is moved towards the begetting of himself, to determine by previous reasoning 
what kind of father is for his advantage, and of what element it is better for him that his nature should 


consist. For, as we have said, it is in the power of such a child as this to choose its parents. Since, then, 
there is a twofold division of existences, into created and uncreated, and since the uncreated world 
possesses within itself immutability and immobility, while the created is liable to change and alteration, of 
which will he, who with calculation and deliberation is to choose what is for his benefit, prefer to be the 
offspring; of that which is always found in a state of change, or of that which possesses a nature that is 
changeless, steadfast, and ever consistent and unvarying in goodness? Now there have been delivered to 
us in the Gospel three Persons and names through whom the generation or birth of believers takes place, 
and he who is begotten by this Trinity is equally begotten of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost—for thus does the Gospel speak of the Spirit, that “that which is born of Spirit is spirit ,” and it is 
“in Christ “ that Paul begets, and the Father is the “Father of all;” here, then, I beg, let the mind of the 
hearer be sober in its choice, lest it make itself the offspring of some inconstant nature, when it has it in 
its power to make the steadfast and unalterable nature the founder of its life. For according to the 
disposition of heart in one who comes to the Dispensation will that which is begotten in him exhibit its 
power; so that he who confesses that the Holy Trinity is uncreate enters on the steadfast unalterable life; 
while another, who through a mistaken conception sees only a created nature in the Trinity and then is 
baptized in that, has again been born into the shifting and alterable life. For that which is born is of 
necessity of one kindred with that which begets. Which, then, offers the greater advantage; to enter on 
the unchangeable life, or to be again tossed about by the waves of this lifetime of uncertainty and change? 
Well, since it is evident to any one of the least understanding that what is stable is far more valuable than 
what is unstable, what is perfect than what is deficient, what needs not than what needs, and what has no 
further to advance, but ever abides in the perfection of all that is good, than what climbs by progressive 
toil, it is incumbent upon every one, at least upon every one who is possessed of sense, to make an 
absolute choice of one or other of these two conditions, either to believe that the Holy Trinity belongs to 
the uncreated world, and so through the spiritual birth to make It the foundation of his own life, or, if he 
thinks that the Son or the Holy Ghost is external to the being of the first, the true, the good, God, I mean, 
of the Father, not to include these Persons in the belief which he takes upon him at the moment of his new 
birth, lest he unconsciously make himself over to that imperfect nature which itself needs some one to 
make it good, and in a manner bring himself back again to something of the same nature as his own by 
thus removing his faith from that higher world. For whoever has bound himself to any created thing 
forgets that, as from the Deity, he has no longer hope of salvation. For all creation, owing to the whole 
equally proceeding from non-existence into being, has an intimate connection with itself; and as in the 
bodily organization all the limbs have a natural and mutual coherence, though some have a downward, 
some an upward direction, so the world of created things is, viewed as the creation, in oneness with itself, 
and the differences in us, as regards abundance or deficiency, in no wise disjoint it from this natural 
coherence with itself. For in things which equally imply the idea of a previous non-existence, though there 
be a difference between them in other respects, as regards this point we discover no variation of nature. 
If, then, man, who is himself a created being, thinks that the Spirit and the Only-begotten God are likewise 
created, the hope which he entertains of a change to a better state will be a vain one; for he only returns 
to himself . What happens then is on a par with the surmises of Nicodemus; he, when instructed by our 
Lord as to the necessity of being born from above, because he could not yet comprehend the meaning of 
the mystery, had his thoughts drawn back to his mother’s womb . So that if a man does not conduct 
himself towards the uncreated nature, but to that which is kindred to, and equally in bondage with, 
himself, he is of the birth which is from below, and not of that which is from above. But the Gospel tells us 
that the birth of the saved is from above. 


CHAPTER XL 


But, as far as what has been already said, the instruction of this Catechism does not seem to me to be yet 
complete. For we ought, in my opinion, to take into consideration the sequel of this matter; which many of 
those who come to the grace of baptism overlook, being led astray, and self-deceived, and indeed only 
seemingly, and not really, regenerate. For that change in our life which takes place through regeneration 
will not be change, if we continue in the state in which we were. I do not see how it is possible to deem 
one who is still in the same condition, and in whom there has been no change in the distinguishing 
features of his nature, to be any other than he was, it being palpable to every one that it is for a 
renovation and change of our nature that the saving birth is received. And yet human nature does not of 
itself admit of any change in baptism; neither the reason, nor the understanding, nor the scientific faculty, 
nor any other peculiar characteristic of man is a subject for change. Indeed the change would be for the 
worse if any one of these properties of our nature were exchanged away for something else. If, then, the 
birth from above is a definite refashioning of the man, and yet these properties do not admit of change, it 
is a subject for inquiry what that is in him, by the changing of which the grace of regeneration is 
perfected. It is evident that when those evil features which mark our nature have been obliterated a 
change to a better state takes place. If, then, by being “washed,” as says the Prophet , in that mystic bath 
we become “clean” in our wills and “put away the evil” of our souls, we thus become better men, and are 
changed to a better state. But if, when the bath has been applied to the body, the soul has not cleansed 
itself from the stains of its passions and affections, but the life after initiation keeps on a level with the 
uninitiate life, then, though it may be a bold thing to say, yet I will say it and will not shrink; in these cases 
the water is but water, for the gift of the Holy Ghost in no ways appears in him who is thus baptismally 
born; whenever, that is, not only the deformity of anger , or the passion of greed, or the unbridled and 


unseemly thought, with pride, envy, and arrogance, disfigures the Divine image, but the gains, too, of 
injustice abide with him, and the woman he has procured by adultery still even after that ministers to his 
pleasures. If these and the like vices, after, as before, surround the life of the baptized, I cannot see in 
what respects he has been changed; for I observe him the same man as he was before. The man whom he 
has unjustly treated, the man whom he has falsely accused, the man whom he has forcibly deprived of his 
property, these, as far as they are concerned, see no change in him though he has been washed in the 
laver of baptism. They do not hear the cry of Zacchaeus from him as well: “If I have taken any thing from 
any man by false accusation, I restore fourfold .” What they said of him before his baptism, the same they 
now more fully declare; they call him by the same names, a covetous person, one who is greedy of what 
belongs to others, one who lives in luxury at the cost of men’s calamities. Let such an one, therefore, who 
remains in the same moral condition as before, and then babbles to himself of the beneficial change he 
has received from baptism, listen to what Paul says: “If a man think himself to be something, when he is 
nothing, he deceiveth himself .” For what you have not become, that you are not. “As many as received 
Him,” thus speaks the Gospel of those who have been born again, “to them gave He power to become the 
sons of God .” Now the child born of any one is entirely of a kindred nature with his parent. If, then, you 
have received God, if you have become a child of God, make manifest in your disposition the God that is in 
you, manifest in yourself Him that begot you. By the same marks whereby we recognize God, must this 
relationship to God of the son so born be exhibited. “He openeth His hand and filleth every living thing 
with His good pleasure.” “He passeth over transgressions.” “He repenteth Him of the evil.” “The Lord is 
good to all, and bringeth not on us His anger every day.” “God is a righteous Lord, and there is no 
injustice in Him ;” and all other sayings of the like kind which are scattered for our instruction throughout 
the Scripture;—if you live amidst such things as these, you are a child of God indeed; but if you continue 
with the characteristic marks of vice in you, it is in vain that you babble to yourself of your birth from 
above. Prophecy will speak against you and say, “You are a son of man,’ not a son of the Most High. You 
love vanity, and seek after leasing.’ Know you not in what way man is made admirable ‘? In no other way 
than by becoming holy.” 


It will be necessary to add to what has been said this remaining statement also; viz. that those good things 
which are held out in the Gospels to those who have led a godly life, are not such as can be precisely 
described. For how is that possible with things which “eye hath not seen, neither ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man “? Indeed, the sinner’s life of torment presents no equivalent to anything 
that pains the sense here. Even if some one of the punishments in that other world be named in terms that 
are well known here, the distinction is still not small. When you hear the word fire, you have been taught 
to think of a fire other than the fire we see, owing to something being added to that fire which in this 
there is not; for that fire is never quenched, whereas experience has discovered many ways of quenching 
this; and there is a great difference between a fire which can be extinguished, and one that does not 
admit of extinction. That fire, therefore, is something other than this. If, again, a person hears the word 
“worm,” let not his thoughts, from the similarity of the term, be carried to the creature here that crawls 
upon the ground; for the addition that it “dieth not” suggests the thought of another reptile than that 
known here. Since, then, these things are set before us as to be expected in the life that follows this, 
being the natural outgrowth according to the righteous judgment of God, in the life of each, of his 
particular disposition, it must be the part of the wise not to regard the present, but that which follows 
after, and to lay down the foundations for that unspeakable blessedness during this short and fleeting life, 
and by a good choice to wean themselves from all experience of evil, now in their lifetime here, hereafter 
in their eternal recompense . 


ORATORICAL WORKS 


Funeral Oration on Meletius 


The number of the Apostles has been enlarged for us by this our late Apostle being reckoned among their 
company. These Holy ones have drawn to themselves one of like conversation; those athletes a fellow 
athlete; those crowned ones another crowned like them; the pure in heart one chaste in soul: those 
ministers of the Word another herald of that Word. Most blessed, indeed, is our Father for this his joining 
the Apostolic band and his departure to Christ. Most pitiable we! for the unseasonableness of our 
orphaned condition does not permit us to congratulate ourselves on our Father’s happy lot. For him, 
indeed, better it was by his departure hence to be with Christ, but it was a grievous thing for us to be 
severed from his fatherly guidance. Behold, it is a time of need for counsel; and our counsellor is silent. 
War, the war of heresy, encompasses us, and our Leader is no more. The general body of the Church 
labours under disease, and we find not the physician. See in what a strait we are. Oh! that it were possible 
I could nerve my weakness, and rising to the full proportions of our loss, burst out with a voice of 
lamentation adequate to the greatness of the distress, as these excellent preachers of yours have done, 
who have bewailed with loud voice the misfortune that has befallen them in this loss of their father. But 
what can I do? How can I force my tongue to the service of the theme, thus heavily weighted, and 
shackled, as it were, by this calamity? How shall I open my mouth thus subdued to speechlessness? How 
shall I give free utterance to a voice now habitually sinking to the pathetic tone of lamentations? How can 
I lift up the eyes of my soul, veiled as I am with this darkness of misfortune? Who will pierce for me this 
deep dark cloud of grief, and light up again, as out of a clear sky, the bright ray of peace? From what 
quarter will that ray shine forth, now that our star has set? Oh! evil moonless night that gives no hope of 
any star! With what an opposite meaning, as compared with those of late, are our words uttered in this 
place now! Then we rejoiced with the song of marriage, now we give way to piteous lamentation for the 
sorrow that has befallen us! Then we chanted an epithalamium, but now a funeral dirge! You remember 
the day when we entertained you at the feast of that spiritual marriage, and brought home the virgin 
bride to the house of her noble bridegroom; when to the best of our ability we proffered the wedding gifts 
of our praises, both giving and receiving joy in turn . But now our delight has been changed to 
lamentation, and our festal garb become sackcloth. It were better, maybe, to suppress our woe, and to 
hide our grief in silent seclusion, so as not to disturb the children of the bride-chamber, divested as we are 
of the bright marriage garment, and clothed instead with the black robe of the preacher. For since that 
noble bridegroom has been taken from us, sorrow has all at once clothed us in the garb of black; nor is it 
possible for us to indulge in the usual cheerfulness of our conversation, since Envy has stripped us of our 
proper and becoming dress. Rich in blessings we came to you; now we leave you bare and poor. The lamp 
we held right above our head, shining with the rich fulness of light, we now carry away quenched, its 
bright flame all dissolved into smoke and dust. We held our great treasure in an earthen vessel. Vanished 
is the treasure, and the earthen vessel, emptied of its wealth, is restored to them who gave it . What shall 
we say who have consigned it? What answer will they make by whom it is demanded back? Oh! miserable 
shipwreck! How, even with the harbour around us, have we gone to pieces with our hopes! How has the 
vessel, fraught with a thousand bales of goods, sunk with all its cargo, and left us destitute who were once 
so rich! Where is that bright sail which was ever filled by the Holy Ghost? Where is that safe helm of our 
souls which steered us while we sailed unhurt over the swelling waves of heresy? Where that immovable 
anchor of intelligence which held us in absolute security and repose after our toils? Where that excellent 
pilot who steered our bark to its heavenly goal? Is, then, what has happened of small moment, and is my 
passionate grief unreasoning? Is it not rather that I reach not the full extent of our loss, though I exceed 
in the loudness of my expression of grief? Lend me, oh lend me, my brethren, the tear of sympathy. When 
you were glad we shared your gladness. Repay us, therefore, this sad recompense. “Rejoice with them 
that do rejoice .” This we have done. It is for you to return it by “weeping with them that weep.” It 
happened once that a strange people bewailed the loss of the patriarch Jacob, and made the misfortune of 
another people their own, when his united family transported their father out of Egypt, and lamented in 
another land the loss that had befallen them. They all prolonged their mourning over him for thirty days 
and as many nights . Ye, therefore, that are brethren, and of the same kindred, do as they who were of 
another kindred did. On that occasion the tear of strangers was shed in common with that of countrymen; 
be it shed in common now, for common is the grief. Behold these your patriarchs. All these are children of 
our Jacob. All these are children of the free-woman . No one is base born, no one supposititious. Nor 
indeed would it have become that Saint to introduce into the nobility of the family of Faith a bond- 
woman’s kindred. Therefore is he our father because he was the father of our father . Ye have just heard 
what and how great things an Ephraim and a Manasses related of their father, and how the wonders of the 
story surpassed description. Give me also leave to speak on them. For this beatification of him from 
henceforth incurs no risk. Neither fear I Envy; for what worse evil can it do me? Know, then, what the man 
was; one of the nobility of the East, blameless, just, genuine, devout, innocent of any evil deed. Indeed the 
great Job will not be jealous if he who imitated him be decked with the like testimonials of praise. But 
Envy, that has an eye for all things fair, cast a bitter glance upon our blessedness; and one who stalks up 


and down the world also stalked in our midst, and broadly stamped the foot-mark of affliction on our 
happy state. It is not herds of oxen or sheep that he has maltreated, unless in a mystical sense one 
transfers the idea of a flock to the Church. It is not in these that we have received injury from Envy; it is 
not in asses or camels that he has wrought us loss, neither has he excruciated our bodily feelings by a 
wound in the flesh; no, but he has robbed us of our very head. And with that head have gone away from us 
the precious organs of our senses. That eye which beheld the things of heaven is no longer ours, nor that 
ear which listened to the Divine voice, nor that tongue with its pure devotion to truth . Where is that 
sweet serenity of his eyes? Where that bright smile upon his lips? Where that courteous right hand with 
fingers outstretched to accompany the benediction of the mouth. I feel an impulse, as if I were on the 
stage, to shout aloud for our calamity. Oh! Church, I pity you. To you, the city of Antioch, I address my 
words. I pity you for this sudden reversal. How has your beauty been despoiled! How have you been 
robbed of your ornaments! How suddenly has the flower faded! “Verily the grass withereth and the flower 
thereof falleth away .” What evil eye, what witchery of drunken malice has intruded on that distant 
Church? What is there to compensate her loss? The fountain has failed. The stream has dried up. Again 
has water been turned into blood . Oh! the sad tidings which tell the Church of her calamity! Who shall 
say to the children that they have no more a father? Who shall tell the Bride she is a widow? Alas for their 
woes! What did they send out? What do they receive back? They sent forth an ark, they receive back a 
coffin. The ark, my brethren, was that man of God; an ark containing in itself the Divine and mystic things. 
There was the golden vessel full of Divine manna, that celestial food . In it were the Tables of the 
Covenant written on the tablets of the heart, not with ink but by the Spirit of the living God . For on that 
pure heart no gloomy or inky thought was imprinted. In it, too, were the pillars, the steps, the chapters, 
the lamps, the mercy-seat, the baths, the veils of the entrances. In it was the rod of the priesthood, which 
budded in the hands of our Saint; and whatever else we have heard the Ark contained was all held in the 
soul of that man. But in their stead what is there now? Let description cease. Cloths of pure white linen 
scarves of silk, abundance of perfumes and spices; the loving munificence of a modest and beautiful lady . 
For it must be told, so as to be for a memorial of her , what she did for that Priest when, without stint, she 
poured the alabaster box of ointment on his head. But the treasure preserved within, what is it? Bones, 
now dead, and which even before dissolution had rehearsed their dying, the sad memorials of our 
affliction. Oh! what a cry like that of old will be heard in Rama, Rachel weeping , not for her children but 
for a husband, and admitting not of consolation. Let alone, ye that would console; let alone; force not on 
us your consolation . Let the widow indulge the deepness of her grief. Let her feel the loss that has been 
inflicted on her. Yet she is not without previous practice in separation. In those contests in which our 
athlete was engaged she had before been trained to bear to be left. Certainly you must remember how a 
previous sermon to ours related to you the contests of the man; how throughout, even in the very number 
of his contests, he had maintained the glory of the Holy Trinity, which he ever glorified; for there were 
three trying attacks that he had to repel. You have heard the whole series of his labours, what he was in 
the first, what in the middle, and what in the last. I deem it superfluous to repeat what has been so well 
described. Yet it may not be out of place to add just so much as this. When that Church, so sound in the 
faith, at the first beheld the man, she saw features truly formed after the image of God, she saw love 
welling forth, she saw grace poured around his lips, a consummate perfection of humility beyond which it 
is impossible to conceive any thing further, a gentleness like that of David, the understanding of Solomon, 
a goodness like that of Moses, a strictness as of Samuel, a chastity as of Joseph, the skill of a Daniel, a 
zeal for the faith such as was in the great Elijah, a purity of body like that of the lofty-minded John , an 
unsurpassable love as of Paul. She saw the concurrence of so many excellences in one soul, and, thrilled 
with a blessed affection, she loved him, her own bridegroom, with a pure and virtuous passion. But ere 
she could accomplish her desire, ere she could satisfy her longing, while still in the fervour of her passion, 
she was left desolate, when those trying times called the athlete to his contests. While, then, he was 
engaged in these toilsome struggles for religion, she remained chaste and kept the marriage vow. A long 
time intervened, during which one, with adulterous intent , made an attempt upon the immaculate bridal- 
chamber. But the Bride remained undefiled; and again there was a return, and again an exile. And thus it 
happened thrice, until the Lord dispelled the gloom of that heresy, and sending forth a ray of peace gave 
us the hope of some respite from these lengthened troubles . But when at length they had seen each other, 
when there was a renewal of those chaste joys and spiritual desires, when the flame of love had again 
been lit, all at once his last departure breaks off the enjoyment. He came to adorn you as his bride, he 
failed not in the eagerness of his zeal, he placed on this fair union the chaplets of blessing, in imitation of 
his Master. As did the Lord at Cana of Galilee , so here did this imitator of Christ. The Jewish waterpots, 
which were filled with the water of heresy, he filled with genuine wine, changing its nature by the power 
of his faith. How often did he set before you a chalice, but not of wine, when with that sweet voice he 
poured out in rich abundance the wine of Grace, and presented to you the full and varied feast of reason! 
He went first with the blessing of his words, and then his illustrious disciples were employed in 
distributing his teaching to the multitude. 


We, too, were glad, and made our own the glory of your nation . Up to this point how bright and happy is 
our narrative. What a blessed thing it were with this to bring our sermon to an end. But after these things 
what follows? “Call for the mourning women ,” as says the prophet Jeremiah. In no other way can the 
burning heart cool down, swelling as it is with its affliction, unless it relieves itself by sobs and tears. 
Formerly the hope of his return consoled us for the pang of separation, but now he has been torn from us 
by that final separation. A huge intervening chasm is fixed between the Church and him. He rests indeed 
in the bosom of Abraham, but there exists not one who might bring the drop of water to cool the tongue of 


the agonized. Gone is that beauty, silent is that voice, closed are those lips, fled that grace. Our happy 
state has become a tale that is told. Elijah of old time caused grief to the people of Israel when he soared 
from earth to God. But Elisha consoled them for the loss by being adorned with the mantle of his master. 
But now our wound is beyond healing; our Elijah has been caught up, and no Elisha left behind in his 
place. You have heard certain mournful and lamenting words of Jeremiah, with which he bewailed 
Jerusalem as a deserted city, and how among other expressions of passionate grief he added this, “The 
ways of Zion do mourn .” These words were uttered then, but now they have been realized. For when the 
news of our calamity shall have been spread abroad, then will the ways be full of mourning crowds, and 
the sheep of his flock will pour themselves forth, and like the Ninevites utter the voice of lamentation , or, 
rather, will lament more bitterly than they. For in their case their mourning released them from the cause 
of their fear, but with these no hope of release from their distress removes their need of mourning. I know, 
too, of another utterance of Jeremiah, which is reckoned among the books of the Psalms ; it is that which 
he made over the captivity of Israel. The words run thus: “We hung our harps upon the willows, and 
condemned ourselves as well as our harps to silence.” I make this song my own. For when I see the 
confusion of heresy, this confusion is Babylon . And when I see the flood of trials that pours in upon us 
from this confusion, I say that these are “the waters of Babylon by which we sit down, and weep” because 
there is no one to guide us over them. Even if you mention the willows, and the harps that hung thereon, 
that part also of the figure shall be mine. For in truth our life is among willows , the willow being a 
fruitless tree, and the sweet fruit of our life having all withered away. Therefore have we become fruitless 
willows, and the harps of love we hung upon those trees are idle and unvibrating. “If I forget thee, oh 
Jerusalem,” he adds, “may my right hand be forgotten.” Suffer me to make a slight alteration in that text. 
It is not we who have forgotten the right hand, but the right hand that has forgotten us: and the “tongue 
has cleaved to the roof of” his own “mouth,” and barred the passage of his words, so that we can never 
again hear that sweet voice. But let me have all tears wiped away, for I feel that Iam indulging more than 
is right in this womanish sorrow for our loss. 


Our Bridegroom has not been taken from us. He stands in our midst, though we see him not. The Priest is 
within the holy place. He is entered into that within the veil, whither our forerunner Christ has entered for 
us . He has left behind him the curtain of the flesh. No longer does he pray to the type or shadow of the 
things in heaven, but he looks upon the very embodiment of these realities. No longer through a glass 
darkly does he intercede with God, but face to face he intercedes with Him: and he intercedes for us , and 
for the “negligences and ignorances” of the people. He has put away the coats of skin ; no need is there 
now for the dwellers in paradise of such garments as these; but he wears the raiment which the purity of 
his life has woven into a glorious dress. “Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death “ of such a man, or 
rather it is not death, but the breaking of bonds, as it is said, “Thou hast broken my bonds asunder.” 
Simeon has been let depart . He has been freed from the bondage of the body. The “snare is broken and 
the bird hath flown away .” He has left Egypt behind, this material life. He has crossed , not this Red Sea 
of ours, but the black gloomy sea of life. He has entered upon the land of promise, and holds high 
converse with God upon the mount. He has loosed the sandal of his soul, that with the pure step of 
thought he may set foot upon that holy land where there is the Vision of God. Having therefore, brethren, 
this consolation, do ye, who are conveying the bones of our Joseph to the place of blessing, listen to the 
exhortation of Paul: “Sorrow not as others who have no hope .” Speak to the people there; relate the 
glorious tale; speak of the incredible wonder, how the people in their myriads, so densely crowded 
together as to look like a sea of heads, became all one continuous body, and like some watery flood surged 
around the procession bearing his remains. Tell them how the fair David distributed himself, in divers 
ways and manners, among innumerable ranks of people, and danced before that ark in the midst of men of 
the same and of different language . Tell them how the streams of fire, from the succession of the lamps, 
flowed along in an unbroken track of light, and extended so far that the eye could not reach them. Tell 
them of the eager zeal of all the people, of his joining “the company of Apostles ,” and how the napkins 
that bound his face were plucked away to make amulets for the faithful. Let it be added to your narration 
how the Emperor showed in his countenance his sorrow for this misfortune, and rose from his throne, and 
how the whole city joined the funeral procession of the Saint. Moreover console each other with the 
following words; it is a good medicine that Solomon has for sorrow; for he bids wine be given to the 
sorrowful; saying this to us, the labourers in the vineyard: “Give,” therefore, “your wine to those that are 
in sorrow ,” not that wine which produces drunkenness, plots against the senses, and destroys the body, 
but such as gladdens the heart, the wine which the Prophet recommends when he says: “Wine maketh 
glad the heart of man .” Pledge each other in that liquor undiluted and with the unstinted goblets of the 
word, that thus our grief may be turned to joy and gladness, by the grace of the Only-begotten Son of God, 
through Whom be glory to God, even the Father, for ever and ever. Amen. 


On the Baptism of Christ 


A Sermon for the Day of the Lights. 


Now I recognize my own flock: to-day I behold the wonted figure of the Church, when, turning with 
aversion from the occupation even of the cares of the flesh, you come together in your undiminished 
numbers for the service of God—when the people crowds the house, coming within the sacred sanctuary, 
and when the multitude that can find no place within fills the space outside in the precincts like bees. For 
of them some are at their labours within, while others outside hum around the hive. So do, my children: 
and never abandon this zeal. For I confess that I feel a shepherd’s affections, and I wish, when I am set 
upon this watch-tower, to see the flock gathered round about the mountain’s foot: and when it so happens 
to me, I am filled with wonderful earnestness, and work with pleasure at my sermon, as the shepherds do 
at their rustic strains. But when things are otherwise, and you are straying in distant wanderings, as you 
did but lately, the last Lord’s Day, Iam much troubled, and glad to be silent; and I consider the question of 
flight from hence, and seek for the Carmel of the prophet Elijah, or for some rock without inhabitant; for 
men in depression naturally choose loneliness and solitude. But now, when I see you thronging here with 
all your families, I am reminded of the prophetic saying, which Isaiah proclaimed from afar off, addressing 
by anticipation the Church with her fair and numerous children:—”Who are these that fly as a cloud, and 
as doves with their young to me “? Yes, and he adds moreover this also, “The place is too strait for me; 
give place that I may dwell .” For these predictions the power of the Spirit made with reference to the 
populous Church of God, which was afterwards to fill the whole world from end to end of the earth. 


The time, then, has come, and bears in its course the remembrance of holy mysteries, purifying man,— 
mysteries which purge out from soul and body even that sin which is hard to cleanse away, and which 
bring us back to that fairness of our first estate which God, the best of artificers, impressed upon us. 
Therefore it is that you, the initiated people, are gathered together; and you bring also that people who 
have not made trial of them, leading, like good fathers, by careful guidance, the uninitiated to the perfect 
reception of the faith. I for my part rejoice over both;—over you that are initiated, because you are 
enriched with a great gift: over you that are uninitiated, because you have a fair expectation of hope— 
remission of what is to be accounted for, release from bondage, close relation to God, free boldness of 
speech, and in place of servile subjection equality with the angels. For these things, and all that follow 
from them, the grace of Baptism secures and conveys to us. Therefore let us leave the other matters of the 
Scriptures for other occasions, and abide by the topic set before us, offering, as far as we may, the gifts 
that are proper and fitting for the feast: for each festival demands its own treatment. So we welcome a 
marriage with wedding songs; for mourning we bring the due offering with funeral strains; in times of 
business we speak seriously, at times of festivity we relax the concentration and strain of our minds; but 
each time we keep free from disturbance by things that are alien to its character. 


Christ, then, was born as it were a few days ago—He Whose generation was before all things, sensible 
and intellectual. To-day He is baptized by John that He might cleanse him who was defiled, that He might 
bring the Spirit from above, and exalt man to heaven, that he who had fallen might be raised up and he 
who had cast him down might be put to shame. And marvel not if God showed so great earnestness in our 
cause: for it was with care on the part of him who did us wrong that the plot was laid against us; it is with 
forethought on the part of our Maker that we are saved. And he, that evil charmer, framing his new device 
of sin against our race, drew along his serpent train, a disguise worthy of his own intent, entering in his 
impurity into what was like himself,—dwelling, earthly and mundane as he was in will, in that creeping 
thing. But Christ, the repairer of his evil-doing, assumes manhood in its fulness, and saves man, and 
becomes the type and figure of us all, to sanctify the first-fruits of every action, and leave to His servants 
no doubt in their zeal for the tradition. Baptism, then, is a purification from sins, a remission of 
trespasses, a cause of renovation and regeneration. By regeneration, understand regeneration conceived 
in thought, not discerned by bodily sight. For we shall not, according to the Jew Nicodemus and his 
somewhat dull intelligence, change the old man into a child, nor shall we form anew him who is wrinkled 
and gray-headed to tenderness and youth, if we bring back the man again into his mother’s womb: but we 
do bring back, by royal grace, him who bears the scars of sin, and has grown old in evil habits, to the 
innocence of the babe. For as the child new-born is free from accusations and from penalties, so too the 
child of regeneration has nothing for which to answer, being released by royal bounty from accountability 
. And this gift it is not the water that bestows (for in that case it were a thing more exalted than all 
creation), but the command of God, and the visitation of the Spirit that comes sacramentally to set us free. 
But water serves to express the cleansing. For since we are wont by washing in water to render our body 
clean when it is soiled by dirt or mud, we therefore apply it also in the sacramental action, and display the 
spiritual brightness by that which is subject to our senses. Let us however, if it seems well, persevere in 
enquiring more fully and more minutely concerning Baptism, starting, as from the fountain-head, from the 
Scriptural declaration, “Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 


of God .” Why are both named, and why is not the Spirit alone accounted sufficient for the completion of 
Baptism? Man, as we know full well, is compound, not simple: and therefore the cognate and similar 
medicines are assigned for healing to him who is twofold and conglomerate:—for his visible body, water, 
the sensible element,—for his soul, which we cannot see, the Spirit invisible, invoked by faith, present 
unspeakably. For “the Spirit breathes where He wills, and thou hearest His voice, but canst not tell 
whence He cometh or whither He goeth .” He blesses the body that is baptized, and the water that 
baptizes. Despise not, therefore, the Divine laver, nor think lightly of it, as a common thing, on account of 
the use of water. For the power that operates is mighty, and wonderful are the things that are wrought 
thereby. For this holy altar, too, by which I stand, is stone, ordinary in its nature, nowise different from the 
other slabs of stone that build our houses and adorn our pavements; but seeing that it was consecrated to 
the service of God, and received the benediction, it is a holy table, an altar undefiled, no longer touched 
by the hands of all, but of the priests alone, and that with reverence. The bread again is at first common 
bread, but when the sacramental action consecrates it, it is called, and becomes, the Body of Christ. So 
with the sacramental oil; so with the wine: though before the benediction they are of little value, each of 
them, after the sanctification bestowed by the Spirit, has its several operation. The same power of the 
word, again, also makes the priest venerable and honourable, separated, by the new blessing bestowed 
upon him, from his community with the mass of men. While but yesterday he was one of the mass, one of 
the people, he is suddenly rendered a guide, a president, a teacher of righteousness, an instructor in 
hidden mysteries; and this he does without being at all changed in body or in form; but, while continuing 
to be in all appearance the man he was before, being, by some unseen power and grace, transformed in 
respect of his unseen soul to the higher condition. And so there are many things, which if you consider 
you will see that their appearance is contemptible, but the things they accomplish are mighty: and this is 
especially the case when you collect from the ancient history instances cognate and similar to the subject 
of our inquiry. The rod of Moses was a hazel wand. And what is that, but common wood that every hand 
cuts and carries, and fashions to what use it chooses, and casts as it will into the fire? But when God was 
pleased to accomplish by that rod those wonders, lofty, and passing the power of language to express, the 
wood was changed into a serpent. And again, at another time, he smote the waters, and now made the 
water blood, now made to issue forth a countless brood of frogs: and again he divided the sea, severed to 
its depths without flowing together again. Likewise the mantle of one of the prophets, though it was but a 
goat’s skin, made Elisha renowned in the whole world. And the wood of the Cross is of saving efficacy for 
all men, though it is, as I am informed, a piece of a poor tree, less valuable than most trees are. So a 
bramble bush showed to Moses the manifestation of the presence of God: so the remains of Elisha raised a 
dead man to life; so clay gave sight to him that was blind from the womb. And all these things, though 
they were matter without soul or sense, were made the means for the performance of the great marvels 
wrought by them, when they received the power of God. Now by a similar train of reasoning, water also, 
though it is nothing else than water, renews the man to spiritual regeneration , when the grace from 
above hallows it. And if any one answers me again by raising a difficulty, with his questions and doubts, 
continually asking and inquiring how water and the sacramental act that is performed therein regenerate, 
I most justly reply to him, “Show me the mode of that generation which is after the flesh, and I will 
explain to you the power of regeneration in the soul.” You will say perhaps, by way of giving an account of 
the matter, “It is the cause of the seed which makes the man.” Learn then from us in return, that hallowed 
water cleanses and illuminates the man. And if you again object to me your “How?” I shall more 
vehemently cry in answer, “How does the fluid and formless substance become a man?” and so the 
argument as it advances will be exercised on everything through all creation. How does heaven exist? how 
earth? how sea? how every single thing? For everywhere men’s reasoning, perplexed in the attempt at 
discovery, falls back upon this syllable “how,” as those who cannot walk fall back upon a seat. To speak 
concisely, everywhere the power of God and His operation are incomprehensible and incapable of being 
reduced to rule, easily producing whatever He wills, while concealing from us the minute knowledge of 
His operation. Hence also the blessed David, applying his mind to the magnificence of creation, and filled 
with perplexed wonder in his soul, spake that verse which is sung by all, “O Lord, how manifold are Thy 
works: in wisdom hast Thou made them all .” The wisdom he perceived: but the art of the wisdom he 
could not discover. Let us then leave the task of searching into what is beyond human power, and seek 
rather that which shows signs of being partly within our comprehension:—what is the reason why the 
cleansing is effected by water? and to what purpose are the three immersions received? That which the 
fathers taught, and which our mind has received and assented to, is as follows:—We recognize four 
elements, of which the world is composed, which every one knows even if their names are not spoken; but 
if it is well, for the sake of the more simple, to tell you their names, they are fire and air, earth and water. 
Now our God and Saviour, in fulfilling the Dispensation for our sakes, went beneath the fourth of these, 
the earth, that He might raise up life from thence. And we in receiving Baptism, in imitation of our Lord 
and Teacher and Guide, are not indeed buried in the earth (for this is the shelter of the body that is 
entirely dead, covering the infirmity and decay of our nature), but coming to the element akin to earth, to 
water, we conceal ourselves in that as the Saviour did in the earth: and by doing this thrice we represent 
for ourselves that grace of the Resurrection which was wrought in three days: and this we do, not 
receiving the sacrament in silence, but while there are spoken over us the Names of the Three Sacred 
Persons on Whom we believed, in Whom we also hope, from Whom comes to us both the fact of our 
present and the fact of our future existence. It may be thou art offended, thou who contendest boldly 
against the glory of the Spirit, and that thou grudgest to the Spirit that veneration wherewith He is 
reverenced by the godly. Leave off contending with me: resist, if thou canst, those words of the Lord 


which gave to men the rule of the Baptismal invocation. What says the Lord’s command? “Baptizing them 
in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost .” How in the Name of the Father? 
Because He is the primal cause of all things. How in the Name of the Son? Because He is the Maker of the 
Creation. How in the Name of the Holy Ghost? Because He is the power perfecting all. We bow ourselves 
therefore before the Father, that we may be sanctified: before the Son also we bow, that the same end may 
be fulfilled: we bow also before the Holy Ghost, that we may be made what He is in fact and in Name. 
There is not a distinction in the sanctification, in the sense that the Father sanctifies more, the Son less, 
the Holy Spirit in a less degree than the other Two. Why then dost thou divide the Three Persons into 
fragments of different natures, and make Three Gods, unlike one to another, whilst from all thou dost 
receive one and the same grace? 


As, however, examples always render an argument more vivid to the hearers, I propose to instruct the 
mind of the blasphemers by an illustration, explaining, by means of earthly and lowly matters, those 
matters which are great, and invisible to the senses. If it befel thee to be enduring the misfortune of 
captivity among enemies, to be in bondage and in misery, to be groaning for that ancient freedom which 
thou once hadst—and if all at once three men, who were notable men and citizens in the country of thy 
tyrannical masters, set thee free from the constraint that lay upon thee, giving thy ransom equally, and 
dividing the charges of the money in equal shares among themselves, wouldst thou not then, meeting with 
this favour, look upon the three alike as benefactors, and make repayment of the ransom to them in equal 
shares, as the trouble and the cost on thy behalf was common to them all—if, that is, thou wert a fair 
judge of the benefit done to thee? This we may see, so far as illustration goes , for our aim at present is 
not to render a strict account of the Faith. Let us return to the present season, and to the subject it sets 
before us. 


I find that not only do the Gospels, written after the Crucifixion, proclaim the grace of Baptism, but, even 
before the Incarnation of our Lord, the ancient Scripture everywhere prefigured the likeness of our 
regeneration; not clearly manifesting its form, but fore-showing, in dark sayings, the love of God to man. 
And as the Lamb was proclaimed by anticipation, and the Cross was foretold by anticipation, so, too, was 
Baptism shown forth by action and by word. Let us recall its types to those who love good thoughts—for 
the festival season of necessity demands their recollection. 


Hagar, the handmaid of Abraham (whom Paul treats allegorically in reasoning with the Galatians ), being 
sent forth from her master’s house by the anger of Sarah—for a servant suspected in regard to her master 
is a hard thing for lawful wives to bear—was wandering in desolation to a desolate land with her babe 
Ishmael at her breast. And when she was in straits for the needs of life, and was herself nigh unto death, 
and her child yet more sore for the water in the skin was spent (since it was not possible that the 
Synagogue, she who once dwelt among the figures of the perennial Fountain, should have all that was 
needed to support life), an angel unexpectedly appears, and shows her a well of living water, and drawing 
thence, she saves Ishmael. Behold, then, a sacramental type: how from the very first it is by the means of 
living water that salvation comes to him that was perishing—water that was not before, but was given as a 
boon by an angel’s means. Again, at a later time, Isaac—the same for whose sake Ishmael was driven with 
his mother from his father’s home—was to be wedded. Abraham’s servant is sent to make the match, so as 
to secure a bride for his master, and finds Rebekah at the well: and a marriage that was to produce the 
race of Christ had its beginning and its first covenant in water . Yes, and Isaac himself also, when he was 
ruling his flocks, digged wells at all parts of the desert, which the aliens stopped and filled up , for a type 
of all those impious men of later days who hindered the grace of Baptism, and talked loudly in their 
struggle against the truth. Yet the martyrs and the priests overcame them by digging the wells, and the 
gift of Baptism over-flowed the whole world. According to the same force of the text, Jacob also, hastening 
to seek a bride, met Rachel unexpectedly at the well. And a great stone lay upon the well, which a 
multitude of shepherds were wont to roll away when they came together, and then gave water to 
themselves and to their flocks. But Jacob alone rolls away the stone, and waters the flocks of his spouse . 
The thing is, I think, a dark saying, a shadow of what should come. For what is the stone that is laid but 
Christ Himself? for of Him Isaiah says, “And I will lay in the foundations of Sion a costly stone, precious, 
elect :” and Daniel likewise, “A stone was cut out without hands ,” that is, Christ was born without a man. 
For as it is a new and marvellous thing that a stone should be cut out of the rock without a hewer or 
stone-cutting tools, so it is a thing beyond all wonder that an offspring should appear from an unwedded 
Virgin. There was lying, then, upon the well the spiritual stone, Christ, concealing in the deep and in 
mystery the laver of regeneration which needed much time—as it were a long rope—to bring it to light. 
And none rolled away the stone save Israel, who is mind seeing God. But he both draws up the water and 
gives drink to the sheep of Rachel; that is, he reveals the hidden mystery, and gives living water to the 
flock of the Church. Add to this also the history of the three rods of Jacob . For from the time when the 
three rods were laid by the well, Laban the polytheist thenceforth became poor, and Jacob became rich 
and wealthy in herds. Now let Laban be interpreted of the devil, and Jacob of Christ. For after the 
institution of Baptism Christ took away all the flock of Satan and Himself grew rich. Again, the great 
Moses, when he was a goodly child, and yet at the breast, falling under the general and cruel decree 
which the hard-hearted Pharaoh made against the men-children, was exposed on the banks of the river— 
not naked, but laid in an ark, for it was fitting that the Law should typically be enclosed in a coffer . And 
he was laid near the water; for the Law, and those daily sprinklings of the Hebrews which were a little 
later to be made plain in the perfect and marvellous Baptism, are near to grace. Again, according to the 


CHAPTER VI 


MARCION UNTRUE TO HIS THEORY. HE PRETENDS THAT HIS GODS ARE EQUAL, BUT HE REALLY MAKES THEM 
DIVERSE. THEN, ALLOWING THEIR DIVINITY, DENIES THIS DIVERSITY 


Thus far our discussion seems to imply that Marcion makes his two gods equal. For while we have been 
maintaining that God ought to be believed as the one only great Supreme Being, excluding from Him 
every possibility of equality, we have treated of these topics on the assumption of two equal Gods; but 
nevertheless, by teaching that no equals can exist according to the law of the Supreme Being, we have 
sufficiently affirmed the impossibility that two equals should exist. For the rest, however, we know full 
well that Marcion makes his gods unequal: one judicial, harsh, mighty in war; the other mild, placid, and 
simply good and excellent. Let us with similar care consider also this aspect of the question, whether 
diversity (in the Godhead) can at any rate contain two, since equality therein failed to do so. Here again 
the same rule about the great Supreme will protect us, inasmuch as it settles the entire condition of the 
Godhead. Now, challenging, and in a certain sense arresting the meaning of our adversary, who does not 
deny that the Creator is God, I most fairly object against him that he has no room for any diversity in his 
gods, because, having once confessed that they are on a par, he cannot now pronounce them different; not 
indeed that human beings may not be very different under the same designation, but because the Divine 
Being can be neither said nor believed to be God, except as the great Supreme. Since, therefore, he is 
obliged to acknowledge that the God whom he does not deny is the great Supreme, it is inadmissible that 
he should predicate of the Supreme Being such a diminution as should subject Him to another Supreme 
Being. For He ceases (to be Supreme), if He becomes subject to any. Besides, it is not the characteristic of 
God to cease from any attribute of His divinity—say, from His supremacy. For at this rate the supremacy 
would be endangered even in Marcion’s more powerful god, if it were capable of depreciation in the 
Creator. When, therefore, two gods are pronounced to be two great Supremes, it must needs follow that 
neither of them is greater or less than the other, neither of them loftier or lowlier than the other. If you 
deny him to be God whom you call inferior, you deny the supremacy of this inferior being. But when you 
confessed both gods to be divine, you confessed them both to be supreme. Nothing will you be able to 
take away from either of them; nothing will you be able to add. By allowing their divinity, you have denied 
their diversity. 


CHAPTER VII 


OTHER BEINGS BESIDES GOD ARE IN SCRIPTURE CALLED GOD. THIS OBJECTION FRIVOLOUS, FOR IT IS NOT A 
QUESTION OF NAMES. THE DIVINE ESSENCE IS THE THING AT ISSUE. HERESY, IN ITS GENERAL TERMS, THUS 
FAR TREATED 


But this argument you will try to shake with an objection from the name of God, by alleging that that 
name is a vague one, and applied to other beings also; as it is written, “God standeth in the congregation 
of the mighty; He judgeth among the gods.” And again, “I have said, Ye are gods.” As therefore the 
attribute of supremacy would be inappropriate to these, although they are called gods, so is it to the 
Creator. This is a foolish objection; and my answer to it is, that its author fails to consider that quite as 
strong an objection might be urged against the (superior) god of Marcion: he too is called god, but is not 
on that account proved to be divine, as neither are angels nor men, the Creator’s handiwork. If an identity 
of names affords a presumption in support of equality of condition, how often do worthless menials strut 
insolently in the names of kings—your Alexanders, Caesars, and Pompeys! This fact, however, does not 
detract from the real attributes of the royal persons. Nay more, the very idols of the Gentiles are called 
gods. Yet not one of them is divine because he is called a god. It is not, therefore, for the name of god, for 
its sound or its written form, that I am claiming the supremacy in the Creator, but for the essence to 
which the name belongs; and when I find that essence alone is unbegotten and unmade—alone eternal, 
and the maker of all things—it is not to its name, but its state, not to its designation, but its condition, that 
I ascribe and appropriate the attribute of the supremacy. And so, because the essence to which I ascribe it 
has come to be called god, you suppose that I ascribe it to the name, because I must needs use a name to 
express the essence, of which indeed that Being consists who is called God, and who is accounted the 
great Supreme because of His essence, not from His name. In short, Marcion himself, when he imputes 
this character to his god, imputes it to the nature, not to the word. That supremacy, then, which we 
ascribe to God in consideration of His essence, and not because of His name, ought, as we maintain, to be 
equal in both the beings who consist of that substance for which the name of God is given; because, in as 
far as they are called gods (i.e. supreme beings, on the strength, of course, of their unbegotten and 
eternal, and therefore great and supreme essence), in so far the attribute of being the great Supreme 
cannot be regarded as less or worse in one than in another great Supreme. If the happiness, and 
sublimity, and perfection of the Supreme Being shall hold good of Marcion’s god, it will equally so of ours; 
and if not of ours, it will equally not hold of Marcion’s. Therefore two supreme beings will be neither 
equal nor unequal: not equal, because the principle which we have just expounded, that the Supreme 
Being admits of no comparison with Himself, forbids it; not unequal, because another principle meets us 
respecting the Supreme Being, that He is capable of no diminution. So, Marcion, you are caught in the 
midst of your own Pontic tide. The waves of truth overwhelm you on every side. You can neither set up 
equal gods nor unequal ones. For there are not two; so far as the question of number is properly 
concerned. Although the whole matter of the two gods is at issue, we have yet confined our discussion to 


view of the inspired Paul , the people itself, by passing through the Red Sea, proclaimed the good tidings 
of salvation by water. The people passed over, and the Egyptian king with his host was engulfed, and by 
these actions this Sacrament was foretold. For even now, whensoever the people is in the water of 
regeneration, fleeing from Egypt, from the burden of sin, it is set free and saved; but the devil with his 
own servants (I mean, of course, the spirits of evil), is choked with grief, and perishes, deeming the 
salvation of men to be his own misfortune. 


Even these instances might be enough to confirm our present position; but the lover of good thoughts 
must yet not neglect what follows. The people of the Hebrews, as we learn, after many sufferings, and 
after accomplishing their weary course in the desert, did not enter the land of promise until it had first 
been brought, with Joshua for its guide and the pilot of its life, to the passage of the Jordan . But it is clear 
that Joshua also, who set up the twelve stones in the stream , was anticipating the coming of the twelve 
disciples, the ministers of Baptism. Again, that marvellous sacrifice of the old Tishbite , that passes all 
human understanding, what else does it do but prefigure in action the Faith in the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, and redemption? For when all the people of the Hebrews had trodden underfoot the 
religion of their fathers, and fallen into the error of polytheism, and their king Ahab was deluded by 
idolatry, with Jezebel, of ill-omened name, as the wicked partner of his life, and the vile prompter of his 
impiety, the prophet, filled with the grace of the Spirit, coming to a meeting with Ahab, withstood the 
priests of Baal in a marvellous and wondrous contest in the sight of the king and all the people; and by 
proposing to them the task of sacrificing the bullock without fire, he displayed them in a ridiculous and 
wretched plight, vainly praying and crying aloud to gods that were not. At last, himself invoking his own 
and the true God, he accomplished the test proposed with further exaggerations and additions. For he did 
not simply by prayer bring down the fire from heaven upon the wood when it was dry, but exhorted and 
enjoined the attendants to bring abundance of water. And when he had thrice poured out the barrels upon 
the cleft wood, he kindled at his prayer the fire from out of the water, that by the contrariety of the 
elements, so concurring in friendly cooperation, he might show with superabundant force the power of his 
own God. Now herein, by that wondrous sacrifice, Elijah clearly proclaimed to us the sacramental rite of 
Baptism that should afterwards be instituted. For the fire was kindled by water thrice poured upon it, so 
that it is clearly shown that where the mystic water is, there is the kindling, warm, and fiery Spirit, that 
burns up the ungodly, and illuminates the faithful. Yes, and yet again his disciple Elisha, when Naaman the 
Syrian, who was diseased with leprosy, had come to him as a suppliant, cleanses the sick man by washing 
him in Jordan , clearly indicating what should come, both by the use of water generally, and by the dipping 
in the river in particular. For Jordan alone of rivers, receiving in itself the first-fruits of sanctification and 
benediction, conveyed in its channel to the whole world, as it were from some fount in the type afforded 
by itself, the grace of Baptism. These then are indications in deed and act of regeneration by Baptism. Let 
us for the rest consider the prophecies of it in words and language. Isaiah cried saying, “Wash you, make 
you clean, put away evil from your souls ;” and David, “Draw nigh to Him and be enlightened, and your 
faces shall not be ashamed .” And Ezekiel, writing more clearly and plainly than them both, says, “And I 
will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be cleansed: from all your filthiness, and from all your 
idols, will I cleanse you. A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I give you: and I will take 
away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you an heart of flesh, and my Spirit will I put within 
you .” Most manifestly also does Zechariah prophesy of Joshua , who was clothed with the filthy garment 
(to wit, the flesh of a servant, even ours), and stripping him of his ill-favoured raiment adorns him with the 
clean and fair apparel; teaching us by the figurative illustration that verily in the Baptism of Jesus all we, 
putting off our sins like some poor and patched garment, are clothed in the holy and most fair garment of 
regeneration. And where shall we place that oracle of Isaiah, which cries to the wilderness, “Be glad, O 
thirsty wilderness: let the desert rejoice and blossom as a lily: and the desolate places of Jordan shall 
blossom and shall rejoice “? For it is clear that it is not to places without soul or sense that he proclaims 
the good tidings of joy: but he speaks, by the figure of the desert, of the soul that is parched and 
unadorned, even as David also, when he says, “My soul is unto Thee as a thirsty land ,” and, “My soul is 
athirst for the mighty, for the living God .” So again the Lord says in the Gospels, “If any man thirst, let 
him come unto Me and drink ;” and to the woman of Samaria, “Whosoever drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again: but whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst .” And “the 
excellency of Carmel” is given to the soul that bears the likeness to the desert, that is, the grace bestowed 
through the Spirit. For since Elijah dwelt in Carmel, and the mountain became famous and renowned by 
the virtue of him who dwelt there, and since moreover John the Baptist, illustrious in the spirit of Elijah, 
sanctified the Jordan, therefore the prophet foretold that “the excellency of Carmel” should be given to 
the river. And “the glory of Lebanon ,” from the similitude of its lofty trees, he transfers to the river. For as 
great Lebanon presents a sufficient cause of wonder in the very trees which it brings forth and nourishes, 
so is the Jordan glorified by regenerating men and planting them in the Paradise of God: and of them, as 
the words of the Psalmist say, ever blooming and bearing the foliage of virtues, “the leaf shall not wither ,” 
and God shall be glad, receiving their fruit in due season, rejoicing, like a good planter, in his own works. 
And the inspired David, foretelling also the voice which the Father uttered from heaven upon the Son at 
His Baptism, that He might lead the hearers, who till then had looked upon that low estate of His 
Humanity which was perceptible by their senses, to the dignity of nature that belongs to the Godhead, 
wrote in his book that passage, “The voice of the Lord is upon the waters, the voice of the Lord in majesty 
.” But here we must make an end of the testimonies from the Divine Scriptures: for the discourse would 
extend to an infinite length if one should seek to select every passage in detail, and set them forth in a 
single book. 


But do ye all, as many as are made glad, by the gift of regeneration, and make your boast of that saving 
renewal, show me, after the sacramental grace, the change in your ways that should follow it, and make 
known by the purity of your conversation the difference effected by your transformation for the better. For 
of those things which are before our eyes nothing is altered: the characteristics of the body remain 
unchanged, and the mould of the visible nature is nowise different. But there is certainly need of some 
manifest proof, by which we may recognize the new-born man, discerning by clear tokens the new from 
the old. And these I think are to be found in the intentional motions of the soul, whereby it separates itself 
from its old customary life, and enters on a newer way of conversation, and will clearly teach those 
acquainted with it that it has become something different from its former self, bearing in it no token by 
which the old self was recognized. This, if you be persuaded by me, and keep my words as a law, is the 
mode of the transformation. The man that was before Baptism was wanton, covetous, grasping at the 
goods of others, a reviler, a liar, a slanderer, and all that is kindred with these things, and consequent 
from them. Let him now become orderly, sober, content with his own possessions, and imparting from 
them to those in poverty, truthful, courteous, affable—in a word, following every laudable course of 
conduct. For as darkness is dispelled by light, and black disappears as whiteness is spread over it, so the 
old man also disappears when adorned with the works of righteousness. Thou seest how Zacchaeus also 
by the change of his life slew the publican, making fourfold restitution to those whom he had unjustly 
damaged, and the rest he divided with the poor—the treasure which he had before got by ill means from 
the poor whom he oppressed. The Evangelist Matthew, another publican, of the same business with 
Zacchaeus, at once after his call changed his life as if it had been a mask. Paul was a persecutor, but after 
the grace bestowed on him an Apostle, bearing the weight of his fetters for Christ’s sake, as an act of 
amends and repentance for those unjust bonds which he once received from the Law, and bore for use 
against the Gospel. Such ought you to be in your regeneration: so ought you to blot out your habits that 
tend to sin; so ought the sons of God to have their conversation: for after the grace bestowed we are 
called His children. And therefore we ought narrowly to scrutinize our Father’s characteristics, that by 
fashioning and framing ourselves to the likeness of our Father, we may appear true children of Him Who 
calls us to the adoption according to grace. For the bastard and the supposititious son, who belies his 
father’s nobility in his deeds, is a sad reproach. Therefore also, methinks, it is that the Lord Himself, 
laying down for us in the Gospels the rules of our life, uses these words to His disciples, “Do good to them 
that hate you, pray for them that despitefully use you and persecute you; that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven: for He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust .” For then He says they are sons when in their own modes of thought 
they are fashioned in loving kindness towards their kindred, after the likeness of the Father’s goodness. 


Therefore, also, it is that after the dignity of adoption the devil plots more vehemently against us, pining 
away with envious glance, when he beholds the beauty of the new-born man, earnestly tending towards 
that heavenly city, from which he fell: and he raises up against us fiery temptations, seeking earnestly to 
despoil us of that second adornment, as he did of our former array. But when we are aware of his attacks, 
we ought to repeat to ourselves the apostolic words, “As many of us as were baptized into Christ were 
baptized into His death .” Now if we have been conformed to His death, sin henceforth in us is surely a 
corpse, pierced through by the javelin of Baptism, as that fornicator was thrust through by the zealous 
Phinehas . Flee therefore from us, ill-omened one! for it is a corpse thou seekest to despoil, one long ago 
joined to thee, one who long since lost his senses for pleasures. A corpse is not enamoured of bodies, a 
corpse is not captivated by wealth, a corpse slanders not, a corpse lies not, snatches not at what is not its 
own, reviles not those who encounter it. My way of living is regulated for another life: I have learnt to 
despise the things that are in the world, to pass by the things of earth, to hasten to the things of heaven, 
even as Paul expressly testifies, that the world is crucified to him, and he to the world . These are the 
words of a soul truly regenerated: these are the utterances of the newly-baptized man, who remembers 
his own profession, which he made to God when the sacrament was administered to him, promising that 
he would despise for the sake of love towards Him all torment and all pleasure alike. 


And now we have spoken sufficiently for the holy subject of the day, which the circling year brings to us at 
appointed periods. We shall do well in what remains to end our discourse by turning it to the loving Giver 
of so great a boon, offering to Him a few words as the requital of great things. For Thou verily, O Lord, art 
the pure and eternal fount of goodness, Who didst justly turn away from us, and in loving kindness didst 
have mercy upon us. Thou didst hate, and wert reconciled; Thou didst curse, and didst bless; Thou didst 
banish us from Paradise, and didst recall us; Thou didst strip off the fig-tree leaves, an unseemly covering, 
and put upon us a costly garment; Thou didst open the prison, and didst release the condemned; Thou 
didst sprinkle us with clean water, and cleanse us from our filthiness. No longer shall Adam be 
confounded when called by Thee, nor hide himself, convicted by his conscience, cowering in the thicket of 
Paradise. Nor shall the flaming sword encircle Paradise around, and make the entrance inaccessible to 
those that draw near; but all is turned to joy for us that were the heirs of sin: Paradise, yea, heaven itself 
may be trodden by man: and the creation, in the world and above the world, that once was at variance 
with itself, is knit together in friendship: and we men are made to join in the angels’ song, offering the 
worship of their praise to God. For all these things then let us sing to God that hymn of joy, which lips 
touched by the Spirit long ago sang loudly: “Let my soul be joyful in the Lord: for He hath clothed me with 
a garment of salvation, and hath put upon me a robe of gladness: as on a bridegroom He hath set a mitre 
upon me, and as a bride hath He adorned me with fair array .” And verily the Adorner of the bride is 
Christ, Who is, and was, and shall be, blessed now and for evermore. Amen. 


LETTERS 


LETTER I 


TO EUSEBIUS 


When the length of the day begins to expand in winter-time, as the sun mounts to the upper part of his 
course, we keep the feast of the appearing of the true Light divine, that through the veil of flesh has cast 
its bright beams upon the life of men: but now when that luminary has traversed half the heaven in his 
course, so that night and day are of equal length, the upward return of human nature from death to life is 
the theme of this great and universal festival, which all the life of those who have embraced the mystery 
of the Resurrection unites in celebrating. What is the meaning of the subject thus suggested for my letter 
to you? Why, since it is the custom in these general holidays for us to take every way to show the affection 
harboured in our hearts, and some, as you know, give proof of their good will by presents of their own, we 
thought it only right not to leave you without the homage of our gifts, but to lay before your lofty and 
high-minded soul the scanty offerings of our poverty. Now our offering which is tendered for your 
acceptance in this letter is the letter itself, in which there is not a single word wreathed with the flowers 
of rhetoric or adorned with the graces of composition, to make it to be deemed a gift at all in literary 
circles, but the mystical gold, which is wrapped up in the faith of Christians, as in a packet , must be my 
present to you, after being unwrapped, as far as possible, by these lines, and showing its hidden brilliancy. 
Accordingly we must return to our prelude. Why is it that then only, when the night has attained its 
utmost length, so that no further addition is possible, that He appears in flesh to us, Who holds the 
Universe in His grasp, and controls the same Universe by His own power, Who cannot be contained even 
by all intelligible things, but includes the whole, even at the time that He enters the narrow dwelling of a 
fleshly tabernacle, while His mighty power thus keeps pace with His beneficent purpose, and shows itself 
even as a shadow wherever the will inclines, so that neither in the creation of the world was the power 
found weaker than the will, nor when He was eager to stoop down to the lowliness of our mortal nature 
did He lack power to that very end, but actually did come to be in that condition, yet without leaving the 
universe unpiloted ? Since, then, there is some account to be given of both those seasons, how it is that it 
is winter-time when He appears in the flesh, but it is when the days are as long as the nights that He 
restores to life man, who because of his sins returned to the earth from whence he came,—by explaining 
the reason of this, as well as I can in few words, I will make my letter my present to you. Has your own 
sagacity, as of course it has, already divined the mystery hinted at by these coincidences; that the advance 
of night is stopped by the accessions to the light, and the period of darkness begins to be shortened, as 
the length of the day is increased by the successive additions? For thus much perhaps would be plain 
enough even to the uninitiated, that sin is near akin to darkness; and in fact evil is so termed by the 
Scripture. Accordingly the season in which our mystery of godliness begins is a kind of exposition of the 
Divine dispensation on behalf of our souls. For meet and right it was that, when vice was shed abroad 
without bounds, [upon this night of evil the Sun of righteousness should rise, and that in us who have 
before walked in darkness ] the day which we receive from Him Who placed that light in our hearts should 
increase more and more; so that the life which is in the light should be extended to the greatest length 
possible, being constantly augmented by additions of good; and that the life in vice should by gradual 
subtraction be reduced to the smallest possible compass; for the increase of things good comes to the 
same thing as the diminution of things evil. But the feast of the Resurrection; occurring when the days are 
of equal length, of itself gives us this interpretation of the coincidence, namely, that we shall no longer 
fight with evils only upon equal terms, vice grappling with virtue in indecisive strife, but that the life of 
light will prevail, the gloom of idolatry melting as the day waxes stronger. For this reason also, after the 
moon has run her course for fourteen days, Easter exhibits her exactly opposite to the rays of the sun, full 
with all the wealth of his brightness, and not permitting any interval of darkness to take place in its turn : 
for, after taking the place of the sun at its setting, she does not herself set before she mingles her own 
beams with the genuine rays of the sun, so that one light remains continuously, throughout the whole 
space of the earth’s course by day and night, without any break whatsoever being caused by the 
interposition of darkness. This discussion, dear one, we contribute by way of a gift from our poor and 
needy hand; and may your whole life be a continual festival and a high day, never dimmed by a single 
stain of nightly gloom. 


LETTER II 
TO THE CITY OF SEBASTEIA 


Some of the brethren whose heart is as our heart told us of the slanders that were being propagated to 
our detriment by those who hate peace, and privily backbite their neighbour; and have no fear of the 
great and terrible judgment-seat of Him Who has declared that account will be required even of idle 


words in that trial of our life which we must all look for: they say that the charges which are being 
circulated against us are such as these; that we entertain opinions opposed to those who at Nicaea set 
forth the right and sound faith, and that without due discrimination and inquiry we received into the 
communion of the Catholic Church those who formerly assembled at Ancyra under the name of Marcellus. 
Therefore, that falsehood may not overpower the truth, in another letter we made a sufficient defence 
against the charges levelled at us, and before the Lord we protested that we had neither departed from 
the faith of the Holy Fathers, nor had we done anything without due discrimination and inquiry in the case 
of those who came over from the communion of Marcellus to that of the Church: but all that we did we did 
only after the orthodox in the East, and our brethren in the ministry had entrusted to us the consideration 
of the case of these persons, and had approved our action. But inasmuch as, since we composed that 
written defence of our conduct, again some of the brethren who are of one mind with us begged us to 
make separately with our own lips a profession of our faith, which we entertain with full conviction , 
following as we do the utterances of inspiration and the tradition of the Fathers, we deemed it necessary 
to discourse briefly of these heads as well. We confess that the doctrine of the Lord, which He taught His 
disciples, when He delivered to them the mystery of godliness, is the foundation and root of right and 
sound faith, nor do we believe that there is aught else loftier or safer than that tradition. Now the doctrine 
of the Lord is this: “Go,” He said, “teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Since, then, in the case of those who are regenerate from death to eternal 
life, it is through the Holy Trinity that the life-giving power is bestowed on those who with faith are 
deemed worthy of the grace, and in like manner the grace is imperfect, if any one, whichever it be, of the 
names of the Holy Trinity be omitted in the saving baptism—for the sacrament of regeneration is not 
completed in the Son and the Father alone without the Spirit: nor is the perfect boon of life imparted to 
Baptism in the Father and the Spirit, if the name of the Son be suppressed: nor is the grace of that 
Resurrection accomplished in the Father and the Son, if the Spirit be left out :—for this reason we rest all 
our hope, and the persuasion of the salvation of our souls, upon the three Persons, recognized by these 
names; and we believe in the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who is the Fountain of life, and in the Only- 
begotten Son of the Father, Who is the Author of life, as saith the Apostle, and in the Holy Spirit of God, 
concerning Whom the Lord hath spoken, “It is the Spirit that quickeneth.” And since on us who have been 
redeemed from death the grace of immortality is bestowed, as we have said, through faith in the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, guided by these we believe that nothing servile, nothing created, nothing 
unworthy of the majesty of the Father is to be associated in thought with the Holy Trinity; since, I say, our 
life is one which comes to us by faith in the Holy Trinity, taking its rise from the God of all, flowing 
through the Son, and working in us by the Holy Spirit. Having, then, this full assurance, we are baptized 
aS we were commanded, and we believe as we are baptized, and we hold as we believe; so that with one 
accord our baptism, our faith, and our ascription of praise are to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost. But if any one makes mention of two or three Gods, or of three God-heads, let him be 
accursed. And if any, following the perversion of Arius, says that the Son or the Holy Spirit were produced 
from things that are not, let him be accursed. But as many as walk by the rule of truth and acknowledge 
the three Persons, devoutly recognized in Their several properties, and believe that there is one Godhead, 
one goodness, one rule, one authority and power, and neither make void the supremacy of the Sole- 
sovereignty , nor fall away into polytheism, nor confound the Persons, nor make up the Holy Trinity of 
heterogeneous and unlike elements, but in simplicity receive the doctrine of the faith, grounding all their 
hope of salvation upon the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit,—these according to our judgment are of 
the same mind as we, and with them we also trust to have part in the Lord. 


LETTER II 


TO ABLABIUS 


The Lord, as was meet and right, brought us safe through, accompanied as we had been by your prayers, 
and I will tell you a manifest token of His loving kindness. For when the sun was just over the spot which 
we left behind Earsus , suddenly the clouds gathered thick, and there was a change from clear sky to deep 
gloom. Then a chilly breeze blowing through the clouds, bringing a drizzling with it, and striking upon us 
with a very damp feeling, threatened such rain as had never yet been known, and on the left there were 
continuous claps of thunder, and keen flashes of lightning alternated with the thunder, following one crash 
and preceding the next, and all the mountains before, behind, and on each side were shrouded in clouds. 
And already a heavy cloud hung over our heads, caught by a strong wind and big with rain, and yet we, 
like the Israelites of old in their miraculous passage of the Red Sea, though surrounded on all sides by 
rain, arrived unwetted at Vestena. And when we had already found shelter there, and our mules had got a 
rest, then the signal for the down-pour was given by God to the air. And when we had spent some three or 
four hours there, and had rested enough, again God stayed the down-fall, and our conveyance moved 
along more briskly than before, as the wheel easily slid through the mud just moist and on the surface. 
Now the road from that point to our little town is all along the river side, going down stream with the 
water, and there is a continuous string of villages along the banks, all close upon the road, and with very 
short distances between them. In consequence of this unbroken line of habitations all the road was full of 
people, some coming to meet us, and others escorting us, mingling tears in abundance with their joy. Now 
there was a little drizzle, not unpleasant, just enough to moisten the air; but a little way before we got 
home the cloud that overhung us was condensed into a more violent shower, so that our entrance was 


quite quiet, as no one was aware beforehand of our coming. But just as we got inside our portico, as the 
sound of our carriage wheels along the dry hard ground was heard, the people turned up in shoals, as 
though by some mechanical contrivance, I know not whence nor how, flocking round us so closely that it 
was not easy to get down from our conveyance, for there was not a foot of clear space. But after we had 
persuaded them with difficulty to allow us to get down, and to let our mules pass, we were crushed on 
every side by folks crowding round, insomuch that their excessive kindness all but made us faint. And 
when we were near the inside of the portico, we see a stream of fire flowing into the church; for the choir 
of virgins, carrying their wax torches in their hands, were just marching in file along the entrance of the 
church, kindling the whole into splendour with their blaze. And when I was within and had rejoiced and 
wept with my people—for I experienced both emotions from witnessing both in the multitude,—as soon as 
I had finished the prayers, I wrote off this letter to your Holiness as fast as possible, under the pressure of 
extreme thirst, so that I might when it was done attend to my bodily wants. 


LETTER IV 


TO CYNEGIUS 


We have a law that bids us “rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep with them that weep”: but of these 
commandments it often seems that it is in our power to put only one into practice. For there is a great 
scarcity in the world of “them that rejoice,” so that it is not easy to find with whom we may share our 
blessings, but there are plenty who are in the opposite case. I write thus much by way of preface, because 
of the sad tragedy which some spiteful power has been playing among people of long-standing nobility. A 
young man of good family, Synesius by name, not unconnected with myself, in the full flush of youth, who 
has scarcely begun to live yet, is in great dangers, from which God alone has power to rescue him, and 
next to God, you, who are entrusted with the decisions of all questions of life and death. An involuntary 
mishap has taken place. Indeed, what mishap is voluntary? And now those who have made up this suit 
against him, carrying with it the penalty of death, have turned his mishap into matter of accusation. 
However, I will try by private letters to soften their resentment and incline them to pity; but I beseech 
your kindliness to side with justice and with us, that your benevolence may prevail over the wretched 
plight of the youth, hunting up any and every device by which the young man may be placed out of the 
reach of danger, having conquered the spiteful power which assails him by the help of your alliance. I 
have said all that I want in brief; but to go into details, in order that my endeavour may be successful, 
would be to say what I have no business to say, nor you to hear from me. 


LETTER V 


A TESTIMONIAL 


That for which the king of the Macedonians is most admired by people of understanding,—for he is 
admired not so much for his famous victories over the Persians and Indians, and his penetrating as far the 
Ocean, as for his saying that he had his treasure in his friends;—in this respect I dare to compare myself 
with his marvellous exploits, and it will be right for me to utter such a sentiment too. Now because I am 
rich in friendships, perhaps I surpass in that kind of property even that great man who plumed himself 
upon that very thing. For who was such a friend to him as you are to me, perpetually endeavouring to 
surpass yourself in every kind of excellence? For assuredly no one would ever charge me with flattery, 
when I say this, if he were to look at my age and your life: for grey hairs are out of season for flattery, and 
old age is ill-suited for complaisance, and as for you, even if you are ever in season for flattery, yet praise 
would not fall under the suspicion of flattery, as your life shows forth your praise before words. But since, 
when men are rich in blessings, it is a special gift to know how to use what one has, and the best use of 
superfluities is to let one’s friends share them with one, and since my beloved son Alexander is most of all 
a friend united to me in all sincerity, be persuaded to show him my treasure, and not only to show it to 
him, but also to put it at his disposal to enjoy abundantly, by extending to him your protection in those 
matters about which he has come to you, begging you to be his patron. He will tell you all with his own 
lips. For it is better so than that I should go into details in a letter. 


LETTER VI 


TO STAGIRIUS 


They say that conjurors in theatres contrive some such marvel as this which I am going to describe. 
Having taken some historical narrative, or some old story as the ground-plot of their sleight of hand, they 
relate the story to the spectators in action. And it is in this way that they make their representations of 
the narrative . They put on their dresses and masks, and rig up something to resemble a town on the 
stage with hangings, and then so associate the bare scene with their life-like imitation of action that they 
are a marvel to the spectators—both the actors themselves of the incidents of the play, and the hangings, 
or rather their imaginary city. What do I mean, do you think, by this allegory? Since we must needs show 
to those who are coming together that which is not a city as though it were one, do you let yourself be 
persuaded to become for the nonce the founder of our city , by just putting in an appearance there; I will 
make the desert-place seem to be a city; now it is no great distance for you, and the favour which you will 


confer is very great; for we wish to show ourselves more splendid to our companions here, which we shall 
do if, in place of any other ornament, we are adorned with the splendour of your party. 


LETTER VII 


TO A FRIEND 


What flower in spring is so bright, what voices of singing birds are so sweet, what breezes that soothe the 
calm sea are so light and mild, what glebe is so fragrant to the husbandman—whether it be teeming with 
green blades, or waving with fruitful ears as is the spring of the soul, lit up with your peaceful beams, 
from the radiance which shone in your letter, which raised our life from despondency to gladness? For 
thus, perhaps, it will not be unfitting to adapt the word of the prophet to our present blessings: “In the 
multitude of the sorrows which I had in my heart, the comforts of God,” by your kindness, “have refreshed 
my soul,” like sunbeams, cheering and warming our life nipped by frost. For both reached the highest 
pitch—the severity of my troubles, I mean, on the one side, and the sweetness of your favours on the 
other. And if you have so gladdened us, by only sending us the joyful tidings of your coming, that 
everything changed for us from extremest woe to a bright condition, what will your precious and benign 
coming, even the sight of it, do? what consolation will the sound of your sweet voice in our ears afford our 
soul? May this speedily come to pass, by the good help of God, Who giveth respite from pain to the 
fainting, and rest to the afflicted. But be assured, that when we look at our own case we grieve 
exceedingly at the present state of things, and men cease not to tear us in pieces : but when we turn our 
eyes to your excellence, we own that we have great cause for thankfulness to the dispensation of Divine 
Providence, that we are able to enjoy in your neighbourhood your sweetness and good-will towards us, 
and feast at will on such food to satiety, if indeed there is such a thing as satiety of blessings like these. 


LETTER VIII 


TO A STUDENT OF THE CLASSICS 


When I was looking for some suitable and proper exordium, I mean of course from Holy Scripture, to put 
at the head of my letter, according to my usual custom, I did not know which to choose, not from inability 
to find what was suitable, but because I deemed it superfluous to write such things to those who knew 
nothing about the matter. For your eager pursuit of profane literature proved incontestably to us that you 
did not care about sacred. Accordingly I will say nothing about Bible texts, but will select a prelude 
adapted to your literary tastes taken from the poets you love so well. By the great master of your 
education there is introduced one, showing all an old man’s joy, when after long affliction he once more 
beheld his son, and his son’s son as well. And the special theme of his exultation is the rivalry between the 
two, Ulysses and Telemachus, for the highest meed of valour, though it is true that the recollection of his 
own exploits against the Cephallenians adds to the point of his speech . For you and your admirable 
father, when you welcomed me, as they did Laertes, in your affection, contended in most honourable 
rivalry for the prize of virtue, by showing us all possible respect and kindness; he in numerous ways which 
I need not here mention, and you by pelting me with your letters from Cappadocia. What, then, of me the 
aged one? I count that day one to be blessed, in which I witness such a competition between father and 
son. May you, then, never cease from accomplishing the rightful prayer of an excellent and admirable 
father, and surpassing in your readiness to all good works the renown which from him you inherit. I shall 
be a judge acceptable to both of you, as I shall award you the first prize against your father, and the same 
to your father against you. And we will put up with rough Ithaca, rough not so much with stones as with 
the manners of the inhabitants, an island in which there are many suitors, who are suitors most of all for 
the possessions of her whom they woo, and insult their intended bride by this very fact, that they threaten 
her chastity with marriage, acting in a way worthy of a Melantho, one might say, or some other such 
person; for nowhere is there a Ulysses to bring them to their senses with his bow. You see how in an old 
man’s fashion I go maundering off into matters with which you have no concern. But pray let indulgence 
be readily extended to me in consideration of my grey hairs; for garrulity is just as characteristic of old 
age as to be blear-eyed, or for the limbs to fail . But you by entertaining us with your brisk and lively 
language, like a bold young man as you are, will make our old age young again, supporting the feebleness 
of our length of days with this kind attention which so well becomes you. 


LETTER IX 


AN INVITATION 


It is not the natural wont of spring to shine forth in its radiant beauty all at once, but there come as 
preludes of spring the sunbeam gently warming earth’s frozen surface, and the bud half hidden beneath 
the clod, and breezes blowing over the earth, so that the fertilizing and generative power of the air 
penetrates deeply into it. One may see the fresh and tender grass, and the return of birds which winter 
had banished, and many such tokens, which are rather signs of spring, not spring itself. Not but that these 
are sweet, because they are indications of what is sweetest. What is the meaning of all that I have been 
saying? Why, since the expression of your kindness which reached us in your letters, as a forerunner of 
the treasures contained in you, with a goodly prelude brings the glad tidings of the blessing which we 


expect at your hands, we both welcome the boon which those letters convey, like some first-appearing 
flower of spring, and pray that we may soon enjoy in you the full beauty of the season. For, be well 
assured, we have been deeply, deeply distressed by the passions and spite of the people here, and their 
ways; and just as ice forms in cottages after the rains that come in—for I will draw my comparison from 
the weather of our part of the world ,—and so moisture, when it gets in, if it spreads over the surface that 
is already frozen, becomes congealed about the ice, and an addition is made to the mass already existing, 
even so one may notice much the same kind of thing in the character of most of the people in this 
neighbourhood, how they are always plotting and inventing something spiteful, and a fresh mischief is 
congealed on the top of that which has been wrought before, and another one on the top of that, and then 
again another, and this goes on without intermission, and there is no limit to their hatred and to the 
increase of evils; so that we have great need of many prayers that the grace of the Spirit may speedily 
breathe upon them, and thaw the bitterness of their hatred, and melt the frost that is hardening upon 
them from their malice. For this cause the spring, sweet as it is by nature, becomes yet more to be desired 
than ever to those who after such storms look for you. Let not the boon, then, linger. Especially as our 
great holiday is approaching, it would be more reasonable that the land which bare you should exult in 
her own treasures than that Pontus should in ours. Come then, dear one, bringing us a multitude of 
blessings, even yourself; for this will fill up the measure of our beatitude. 


LETTER X 


TO LIBANIUS 


I once heard a medical man tell of a wonderful freak of nature. And this was his story. A man was ill of an 
unmanageable complaint, and began to find fault with the medical faculty, as being able to do far less than 
it professed; for everything that was devised for his cure was ineffectual. Afterwards when some good 
news beyond his hopes was brought him, the occurrence did the work of the healing art, by putting an 
end to his disease. Whether it were that the soul by the overflowing sense of release from anxiety, and by 
a sudden rebound, disposed the body to be in the same condition as itself, or in some other way, I cannot 
say: for I have no leisure to enter upon such disquisitions, and the person who told me did not specify the 
cause. But I have just called to mind the story very seasonably, as I think: for when I was not as well as I 
could wish—now I need not tell you exactly the causes of all the worries which befel me from the time I 
was with you to the present,—after some one told me all at once of the letter which had arrived from your 
unparalleled Erudition, as soon as | got the epistle and ran over what you had written, forthwith, first my 
soul was affected in the same way as though I had been proclaimed before all the world as the hero of 
most glorious achievements—so highly did I value the testimony which you favoured me with in your 
letter,—and then also my bodily health immediately began to improve: and I afford an example of the same 
marvel as the story which I told you just now, in that I was ill when I read one half of the letter, and well 
when I read the other half of the same. Thus much for those matters. But now, since Cynegius was the 
occasion of that favour, you are able, in the overflowing abundance of your ability to do good, not only to 
benefit us, but also our benefactors; and he is a benefactor of ours, as has been said before, by having 
been the cause and occasion of our having a letter from you; and for this reason he well deserves both our 
good offices. But if you ask who are our teachers,—if indeed we are thought to have learned anything,— 
you will find that they are Paul and John, and the rest of the Apostles and Prophets; if I do not seem to 
speak too boldly in claiming any knowledge of that art in which you so excel, that competent judges 
declare that the rules of oratory stream down from you, as from an overflowing spring, upon all who have 
any pretensions to excellence in that department. This I have heard the admirable Basil say to everybody, 
Basil, who was your disciple, but my father and teacher. But be assured, first, that I found no rich 
nourishment in the precepts of my teachers , inasmuch as I enjoyed my brother’s society only for a short 
time, and got only just enough polish from his diviner tongue to be able to discern the ignorance of those 
who are uninitiated in oratory; next, however, that whenever I had leisure, I devoted my time and energies 
to this study, and so became enamoured of your beauty, though I never yet obtained the object of my 
passion. If, then, on the one side we never had a teacher, which I deem to have been our case, and if on 
the other it is improper to suppose that the opinion which you entertain of us is other than the true one— 
nay, you are correct in your statement, and we are not quite contemptible in your judgment,—give me 
leave to presume to attribute to you the cause of such proficiency as we may have attained. For if Basil 
was the author of our oratory, and if his wealth came from your treasures, then what we possess is yours, 
even though we received it through others. But if our attainments are scanty, so is the water in a jar; still 
it comes from the Nile. 


LETTER XI 


TO LIBANIUS 


It was a custom with the Romans to celebrate a feast in winter-time, after the custom of their fathers, 
when the length of the days begins to draw out, as the sun climbs to the upper regions of the sky. Now the 
beginning of the month is esteemed holy, and by this day auguring the character of the whole year, they 
devote themselves to forecasting lucky accidents, gladness, and wealth . What is my object in beginning 
my letter in this way? Why, I do so because I too kept this feast, having got my present of gold as well as 


any of them; for then there came into my hands as well as theirs gold, not like that vulgar gold, which 
potentates treasure and which those that have it give,—that heavy, vile, and soulless possession,—but that 
which is loftier than all wealth, as Pindar says , in the eyes of those that have sense, being the fairest 
presentation, I mean your letter, and the vast wealth which it contained. For thus it happened; that on that 
day, as I was going to the metropolis of the Cappadocians, I met an acquaintance, who handed me this 
present, your letter, as a new year’s gift. And I, being overjoyed at the occurrence, threw open my 
treasure to all who were present; and all shared in it, each getting the whole of it, without any rivalry, and 
I was none the worse off. For the letter by passing through the hands of all, like a ticket for a feast, is the 
private wealth of each, some by steady continuous reading engraving the words upon their memory, and 
others taking an impression of them upon tablets; and it was again in my hands, giving me more pleasure 
than the hard metal does to the eyes of the rich. Since, then, even to husbandmen—to use a homely 
comparison—approbation of the labours which they have already accomplished is a strong stimulus to 
those which follow, bear with us if we treat what you have yourself given as so much seed, and if we write 
that we may provoke you to write back. But I beg of you a public and general boon for our life; that you 
will no longer entertain the purpose which you expressed to us in a dark hint at the end of your letter. For 
I do not think that it is at all a fair decision to come to, that,—because there are some who disgrace 
themselves by deserting from the Greek language to the barbarian, becoming mercenary soldiers and 
choosing a soldier’s rations instead of the renown of eloquence,—you should therefore condemn oratory 
altogether, and sentence human life to be as voiceless as that of beasts. For who is he who will open his 
lips, if you carry into effect this severe sentence against oratory? But perhaps it will be well to remind you 
of a passage in our Scriptures. For our Word bids those that can to do good, not looking at the tempers of 
those who receive the benefit, so as to be eager to benefit only those who are sensible of kindness, while 
we close our beneficence to the unthankful, but rather to imitate the Disposer of all, Who distributes the 
good things of His creation alike to all, to the good and to the evil. Having regard to this, admirable Sir, 
show yourself in your way of life such an one as the time past has displayed you. For those who do not see 
the sun do not thereby hinder the sun’s existence. Even so neither is it right that the beams of your 
eloquence should be dimmed, because of those who are purblind as to the perceptions of the soul. But as 
for Cynegius, I pray that he may be as far as possible from the common malady, which now has seized 
upon young men; and that he will devote himself of his own accord to the study of rhetoric. But if he is 
otherwise disposed, it is only right, even if he be unwilling, he should be forced to it; so as to avoid the 
unhappy and discreditable plight in which they now are, who have previously abandoned the pursuit of 
oratory. 


LETTER XII 


ON HIS WORK AGAINST EUNOMIUS 


We Cappadocians are poor in well-nigh all things that make the possessors of them happy, but above all 
we are badly off for people who are able to write. This, be sure, is the reason why I am so slow about 
sending you a letter: for, though my reply to the heresy (of Eunomius) had been long ago completed, there 
was no one to transcribe it. Such a dearth of writers it was that brought upon us the suspicion of 
sluggishness or of inability to frame an answer. But since now at any rate, thank God, the writer and 
reviser have come, I have sent this treatise to you; not, as Isocrates says , as a present, for I do not reckon 
it to be such that it should be received in lieu of something of substantial value, but that it may be in our 
power to cheer on those who are in the full vigour of youth to do battle with the enemy, by stirring up the 
naturally sanguine temperament of early life. But if any portion of the treatise should appear worthy of 
serious consideration, after examining some parts, especially those prefatory to the “trials,” and those 
which are of the same cast, and perhaps also some of the doctrinal parts of the book, you will think them 
not ungratefully composed. But to whatever conclusion you come, you will of course read them, as to a 
teacher and corrector, to those who do not act like the players at ball , when they stand in three different 
places and throw it from one to the other, aiming it exactly and catching one ball from one and one from 
another, and they baffle the player who is in the middle, as he jumps up to catch it, pretending that they 
are going to throw with a made-up expression of face, and such and such a motion of the hand to left or 
right, and whichever way they see him hurrying, they send the ball just the contrary way, and cheat his 
expectation by a trick. This holds even now in the case of most of us, who, dropping all serious purpose, 
play at being good-natured , as if at ball, with men, instead of realizing the favourable hope which we hold 
out, beguiling to sinister issues the souls of those who repose confidence in us. Letters of reconciliation, 
caresses, tokens, presents, affectionate embrace by letters—these are the making as if to throw with the 
ball to the right. But instead of the pleasure which one expects therefrom, one gets accusations, plots, 
slanders, disparagement, charges brought against one, bits of a sentence torn from their context, caught 
up, and turned to one’s hurt. Blessed in your hopes are ye, who through all such trials exercise confidence 
towards God. But we beseech you not to look at our words, but to the teaching of our Lord in the Gospel. 
For what consolation to one in anguish can another be, who surpasses him in the extremity of his own 
anguish, to help his luckless fortunes to obtain their proper issue? As He saith, “Vengeance is Mine; I will 
repay, saith the Lord.” But do you, best of men, go on in a manner worthy of yourself, and trust in God, 
and do not be hindered by the spectacle of our misfortunes from being good and true, but commit to God 
that judgeth righteously the suitable and just issue of events, and act as Divine wisdom guides you. 
Assuredly Joseph had in the result no reason to grieve at the envy of his brethren, inasmuch as the malice 


of his own kith and kin became to him the road to empire. 


LETTER XIII 


TO THE CHURCH AT NICOMEDIA 


May the Father of mercies and the God of all comfort, Who disposeth all things in wisdom for the best, 
visit you by His own grace, and comfort you by Himself, working in you that which is well-pleasing to Him, 
and may the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ come upon you, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, that ye 
may have healing of all tribulation and affliction, and advance towards all good, for the perfecting of the 
Church, for the edification of your souls, and to the praise of the glory of His name. But in making here a 
defence of ourselves before your charity, we would say that we were not neglectful to render an account 
of the charge entrusted to us, either in time past, or since the departure hence of Patricius of blessed 
memory; but we insist that there were many troubles in our Church, and the decay of our bodily powers 
was great, increasing, as was natural, with advancing years; and great also was the remissness of your 
Excellency towards us, inasmuch as no word ever came by letter to induce us to undertake the task, nor 
was any connection kept up between your Church and ourselves, although Euphrasius, your Bishop of 
blessed memory, had in all holiness bound together our Humility to himself and to you with love, as with 
chains. But even though the debt of love has not been satisfied before, either by our taking charge of you, 
or your Piety’s encouragement of us, now at any rate we pray to God, taking your prayer to God as an ally 
to our own desire, that we may with all speed possible visit you, and be comforted along with you, and 
along with you show diligence, as the Lord may direct us; so as to discover a means of rectifying the 
disorders which have already found place, and of securing safety for the future, so that you may no longer 
be distracted by this discord, one withdrawing himself from the Church in one direction, another in 
another, and be thereby exposed as a laughing-stock to the Devil, whose desire and business it is (in direct 
contrariety to the Divine will) that no one should be saved, or come to the knowledge of the truth. For how 
do you think, brethren, that we were afflicted upon hearing from those who reported to us your state, that 
there was no return to better things ; but that the resolution of those who had once swerved aside is ever 
carried along in the same course; and—as water from a conduit often overflows the neighbouring bank, 
and streaming off sideways, flows away, and unless the leak is stopped, it is almost impossible to recall it 
to its channel, when the submerged ground has been hollowed out in accordance with the course of the 
stream,—even so the course of those who have left the Church, when it has once through personal 
motives deflected from the straight and right faith, has sunk deep in the rut of habit, and does not easily 
return to the grace it once had. For which cause your affairs demand a wise and strong administrator, who 
is skilled to guide such wayward tempers aright, so as to be able to recall to its pristine beauty the 
disorderly circuit of this stream, that the corn-fields of your piety may once again flourish abundantly, 
watered by the irrigating stream of peace. For this reason great diligence and fervent desire on the part 
of you all is needed for this matter, that such an one may be appointed your President by the Holy Spirit, 
who will have a single eye to the things of God alone, not turning his glance this way or that to any of 
those things that men strive after. For for this cause I think that the ancient law gave the Levite no share 
in the general inheritance of the land; that he might have God alone for the portion of his possession, and 
might always be engaged about the possession in himself, with no eye to any material object. 


[What follows is unintelligible, and something has probably been lost.] 


For it is not lawful that the simple should meddle with that with which they have no concern, but which 
properly belongs to others. For you should each mind your own business, that so that which is most 
expedient may come about [and that your Church may again prosper], when those who have been 
dispersed have returned again to the unit of the one body, and spiritual peace is established by those who 
devoutly glorify God. To this end it is well, I think, to look out for high qualifications in your election, that 
he who is appointed to the Presidency may be suitable for the post. Now the Apostolic injunctions do not 
direct us to look to high birth, wealth, and distinction in the eyes of the world among the virtues of a 
Bishop; but if all this should, unsought, accompany your spiritual chiefs, we do not reject it, but consider 
it merely as a shadow accidentally following the body; and none the less shall we welcome the more 
precious endowments, even though they happen to be apart from those boons of fortune. The prophet 
Amos was a goat-herd; Peter was a fisherman, and his brother Andrew followed the same employment; so 
too was the sublime John; Paul was a tent-maker, Matthew a publican, and the rest of the Apostles in the 
same way—not consuls, generals, prefects, or distinguished in rhetoric and philosophy, but poor, and of 
none of the learned professions, but starting from the more humble occupations of life: and yet for all that 
their voice went out into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the world. “Consider your calling, 
brethren, that not many wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called, but God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world .” Perhaps even now it is thought something foolish, as things 
appear to men, when one is not able to do much from poverty, or is slighted because of meanness of 
extraction , not of character. But who knows whether the horn of anointing is not poured out by grace 
upon such an one, even though he be less than the lofty and more illustrious? Which was more to the 
interest of the Church at Rome, that it should at its commencement be presided over by some high-born 
and pompous senator, or by the fisherman Peter, who had none of this world’s advantages to attract men 
to him ? What house had he, what slaves, what property ministering luxury, by wealth constantly flowing 
in? But that stranger, without a table, without a roof over his head, was richer than those who have all 


certain bounds, within which we shall now have to contend about separate peculiarities. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SPECIFIC POINTS. THE NOVELTY OF MARCION’S GOD FATAL TO HIS PRETENSIONS. GOD IS FROM EVERLASTING, 
HE CANNOT BE IN ANY WISE NEW 


In the first place, how arrogantly do the Marcionites build up their stupid system, bringing forward a new 
god, as if we were ashamed of the old one! So schoolboys are proud of their new shoes, but their old 
master beats their strutting vanity out of them. Now when I hear of a new god, who, in the old world and 
in the old time and under the old god was unknown and unheard of; whom, (accounted as no one through 
such long centuries back, and ancient in men’s very ignorance of him), a certain “Jesus Christ,” and none 
else revealed; whom Christ revealed, they say—Christ himself new, according to them, even, in ancient 
names—I feel grateful for this conceit of theirs. For by its help I shall at once be able to prove the heresy 
of their tenet of a new deity. It will turn out to be such a novelty as has made gods even for the heathen by 
some new and yet again and ever new title for each several deification. What new god is there, except a 
false one? Not even Saturn will be proved to be a god by all his ancient fame, because it was a novel 
pretence which some time or other produced even him, when it first gave him godship. On the contrary, 
living and perfect Deity has its origin neither in novelty nor in antiquity, but in its own true nature. 
Eternity has no time. It is itself all time. It acts; it cannot then suffer. It cannot be born, therefore it lacks 
age. God, if old, forfeits the eternity that is to come; if new, the eternity which is past. The newness bears 
witness to a beginning; the oldness threatens an end. God, moreover, is as independent of beginning and 
end as He is of time, which is only the arbiter and measurer of a beginning and an end. 


CHAPTER IX 


MARCION’S GNOSTIC PRETENSIONS VAIN, FOR THE TRUE GOD IS NEITHER UNKNOWN NOR UNCERTAIN. THE 
CREATOR, WHOM HE OWNS TO BE GOD, ALONE SUPPLIES AN INDUCTION, BY WHICH TO JUDGE OF THE TRUE 
GOD 


Now I know full well by what perceptive faculty they boast of their new god; even their knowledge. It is, 
however, this very discovery of a novel thing—so striking to common minds—as well as the natural 
gratification which is inherent in novelty, that I wanted to refute, and thence further to challenge a proof 
of this unknown god. For him whom by their knowledge they present to us as new, they prove to have 
been unknown previous to that knowledge. Let us keep within the strict limits and measure of our 
argument. Convince me there could have been an unknown god. I find, no doubt, that altars have been 
lavished on unknown gods; that, however, is the idolatry of Athens. And on uncertain gods; but that, too, is 
only Roman superstition. Furthermore, uncertain gods are not well known, because no certainty about 
them exists; and because of this uncertainty they are therefore unknown. Now, which of these two titles 
shall we carve for Marcion’s god? Both, I suppose, as for a being who is still uncertain, and was formerly 
unknown. For inasmuch as the Creator, being a known God, caused him to be unknown; so, as being a 
certain God, he made him to be uncertain. But I will not go so far out of my way, as to say: If God was 
unknown and concealed, He was overshadowed in such a region of darkness, as must have been itself new 
and unknown, and be even now likewise uncertain—some immense region indeed, one undoubtedly 
greater than the God whom it concealed. But I will briefly state my subject, and afterwards most fully 
pursue it, promising that God neither could have been, nor ought to have been, unknown. Could not have 
been, because of His greatness; ought not to have been, because of His goodness, especially as He is 
(supposed, by Marcion) more excellent in both these attributes than our Creator. Since, however, I 
observe that in some points the proof of every new and heretofore unknown god ought, for its test, to be 
compared to the form of the Creator, it will be my duty first of all to show that this very course is adopted 
by me in a settled plan, such as I might with greater confidence use in support of my argument. Before 
every other consideration, (let me ask) how it happens that you, who acknowledge the Creator to be God, 
and from your knowledge confess Him to be prior in existence, do not know that the other god should be 
examined by you in exactly the same course of investigation which has taught you how to find out a god in 
the first case? Every prior thing has furnished the rule for the latter. In the present question two gods are 
propounded, the unknown and the known. Concerning the known there is no question. It is plain that He 
exists, else He would not be known. The dispute is concerning the unknown god. Possibly he has no 
existence; because, if he had, he would have been known. Now that which, so long as it is unknown, is an 
object to be questioned, is an uncertainty so long as it remains thus questionable; and all the while it is in 
this state of uncertainty, it possibly has no existence at all. You have a god who is so far certain, as he is 
known; and uncertain, as unknown. This being the case, does it appear to you to be justly defensible, that 
uncertainties should be submitted for proof to the rule, and form, and standard of certainties? Now, if to 
the subject before us, which is in itself full of uncertainty thus far, there be applied also arguments 
derived from uncertainties, we shall be involved in such a series of questions arising out of our treatment 
of these same uncertain arguments, as shall by reason of their uncertainty be dangerous to the faith, and 
we shall drift into those insoluble questions which the apostle has no affection for. If, again, in things 
wherein there is found a diversity of condition, they shall prejudge, as no doubt they will, uncertain, 
doubtful, and intricate points, by the certain, undoubted, and clear sides of their rule, it will probably 
happen that (those points) will not be submitted to the standard of certainties for determination, as being 


things, because through having nothing he had God wholly. So too the people of Mesopotamia, though 
they had among them wealthy satraps, preferred Thomas above them all to the presidency of their 
Church; the Cretans preferred Titus, the dwellers at Jerusalem James, and we Cappadocians the 
centurion, who at the Cross acknowledged the Godhead of the Lord, though there were many at that time 
of splendid lineage, whose fortunes enabled them to maintain a stud, and who prided themselves upon 
having the first place in the Senate. And in all the Church one may see those who are great according to 
God’s standard preferred above worldly magnificence. You too, I think, ought to have an eye to these 
spiritual qualifications at this time present, if you really mean to revive the ancient glory of your Church. 
For nothing is better known to you than your own history, that anciently, before the city near you 
flourished, the seat of government was with you, and among Bithynian cities there was nothing 
preeminent above yours. And now, it is true, the public buildings that once graced it have disappeared, 
but the city that consists in men—whether we look to numbers or to quality—is rapidly rising to a level 
with its former splendour. Accordingly it would well become you to entertain thoughts that shall not fall 
below the height of the blessings that now are yours, but to raise your enthusiasm in the work before you 
to the height of the magnificence of your city, that you may find such a one to preside over the laity as will 
prove himself not unworthy of you . For it is disgraceful, brethren, and utterly monstrous, that while no 
one ever becomes a pilot unless he is skilled in navigation, he who sits at the helm of the Church should 
not know how to bring the souls of those who sail with him safe into the haven of God. How many wrecks 
of Churches, men and all, have ere now taken place by the inexperience of their heads! Who can reckon 
what disasters might not have been avoided, had there been aught of the pilot’s skill in those who had 
command? Nay, we entrust iron, to make vessels with, not to those who know nothing about the matter, 
but to those who are acquainted with the art of the smith; ought we not therefore to trust souls to him 
who is well-skilled to soften them by the fervent heat of the Holy Spirit, and who by the impress of 
rational implements may fashion each one of you to be a chosen and useful vessel? It is thus that the 
inspired Apostle bids us to take thought, in his Epistle to Timothy , laying injunction upon all who hear, 
when he says that a Bishop must be without reproach. Is this all that the Apostle cares for, that he who is 
advanced to the priesthood should be irreproachable? and what is so great an advantage as that all 
possible qualifications should be included in one? But he knows full well that the subject is moulded by 
the character of his superior, and that the upright walk of the guide becomes that of his followers too. For 
what the Master is, such does he make the disciple to be. For it is impossible that he who has been 
apprenticed to the art of the smith should practise that of the weaver, or that one who has only been 
taught to work at the loom should turn out an orator or a mathematician: but on the contrary that which 
the disciple sees in his master he adopts and transfers to himself. For this reason it is that the Scripture 
says, “Every disciple that is perfect shall be as his master .” What then, brethren? Is it possible to be lowly 
and subdued in character, moderate, superior to the love of lucre, wise in things divine, and trained to 
virtue and considerateness in works and ways, without seeing those qualities in one’s master? Nay, I do 
not know how a man can become spiritual, if he has been a disciple in a worldly school. For how can they 
who are striving to resemble their master fail to be like him? What advantage is the magnificence of the 
aqueduct to the thirsty, if there is no water in it, even though the symmetrical disposition of columns 
variously shaped rear aloft the pediment ? Which would the thirsty man rather choose for the supply of his 
own need, to see marbles beautifully disposed or to find good spring water, even if it flowed through a 
wooden pipe, as long as the stream which it poured forth was clear and drinkable? Even so, brethren, 
those who look to godliness should neglect the trappings of outward show, and whether a man exults in 
powerful friends, or plumes himself on the long list of his dignities, or boasts that he receives large annual 
revenues, or is puffed up with the thought of his noble ancestry, or has his mind on all sides clouded with 
the fumes of self-esteem, should have nothing to do with such an one, any more than with a dry aqueduct, 
if he display not in his life the primary and essential qualities for high office. But, employing the lamp of 
the Spirit for the search , you should, as far as is possible, seek for “a garden enclosed, a fountain sealed 
,’ that, by your election the garden of delight having been opened and the water of the fountain having 
been unstopped, there may be a common acquisition to the Catholic Church. May God grant that there 
may soon be found among you such an one, who shall be a chosen vessel, a pillar of the Church. But we 
trust in the Lord that so it will be, if you are minded by the grace of concord with one mind to see that 
which is good, preferring to your own wills the will of the Lord, and that which is approved of Him, and 
perfect, and well-pleasing in His eyes; that there may be such a happy issue among you, that therein we 
may rejoice, and you triumph, and the God of all be glorified, Whom glory becometh for ever and ever. 


LETTER XIV 


TO THE BISHOP OF MELITENE 


How beautiful are the likenesses of beautiful objects, when they preserve in all its clearness the impress 
of the original beauty! For of your soul, so truly beautiful, I saw a most clear image in the sweetness of 
your letter, which, as the Gospel says, “out of the abundance of the heart” you filled with honey. And for 
this reason I fancied I saw you in person, and enjoyed your cheering company, from the affection 
expressed in your letter; and often taking your letter into my hands and going over it again from 
beginning to end, I only came more vehemently to crave for the enjoyment, and there was no sense of 
satiety. Such a feeling can no more put an end to my pleasure, than it can to that derived from anything 
that is by nature beautiful and precious. For neither has our constant participation of the benefit blunted 


the edge of our longing to behold the sun, nor does the unbroken enjoyment of health prevent our 
desiring its continuance; and we are persuaded that it is equally impossible for our enjoyment of your 
goodness, which we have often experienced face to face and now by letter, ever to reach the point of 
satiety. But our case is like that of those who from some circumstance are afflicted with unquenchable 
thirst; for just in the same way, the more we taste your kindness, the more thirsty we become. But unless 
you suppose our language to be mere blandishment and unreal flattery—and assuredly you will not so 
suppose, being what you are in all else, and to us especially good and staunch, if any one ever was,—you 
will certainly believe what I say; that the favour of your letter, applied to my eyes like some medical 
prescription, stayed my ever-flowing “fountain of tears,” and that fixing our hopes on the medicine of your 
holy prayers, we expect that soon and completely the disease of our soul will be healed: though, for the 
present at any rate, we are in such a case, that we spare the ears of one who is fond of us, and bury the 
truth in silence, that we may not drag those who loyally love us into partnership with our troubles. For 
when we consider that, bereft of what is dearest to us, we are involved in wars, and that it is our children 
that we were compelled to leave behind, our children whom we were counted worthy to bear to God in 
spiritual pangs, closely joined to us by the law of love, who at the time of their own trials amid their 
afflictions extended their affection to us; and over and above these, a fondly-loved home, brethren, 
kinsmen, companions, intimate associates, friends, hearth, table, cellar, bed, seat, sack, converse, tears— 
and how sweet these are, and how dearly prized from long habit, I need not write to you who know full 
well—but not to weary you further, consider for yourself what I have in exchange for those blessings. Now 
that I am at the end of my life, I begin to live again, and am compelled to learn the graceful versatility of 
character which is now in vogue: but we are late learners in the shifty school of knavery; so that we are 
constantly constrained to blush at our awkwardness and inaptitude for this new study. But our 
adversaries, equipped with all the training of this wisdom, are well able to keep what they have learned, 
and to invent what they have not learned. Their method of warfare accordingly is to skirmish at a 
distance, and then at a preconcerted signal to form their phalanx in solid order; they utter by way of 
prelude whatever suits their interests, they execute surprises by means of exaggerations, they surround 
themselves with allies from every quarter. But a vast amount of cunning invincible in power accompanies 
them, advanced before them to lead their host, like some right-and-left-handed combatant, fighting with 
both hands in front of his army, on one side levying tribute upon his subjects, on the other smiting those 
who come in his way. But if you care to inquire into the state of our internal affairs, you will find other 
troubles to match; a stifling hut, abundant in cold, gloom, confinement, and all such advantages; a life the 
mark of every one’s censorious observation, the voice, the look, the way of wearing one’s cloak, the 
movement of the hands, the position of one’s feet, and everything else, all a subject for busy-bodies. And 
unless one from time to time emits a deep breathing, and unless a continuous groaning is uttered with the 
breathing, and unless the tunic passes gracefully through the girdle (not to mention the very disuse of the 
girdle itself), and unless our cloak flows aslant down our backs—the omission of anyone of these niceties 
is a pretext for war against us. And on such grounds as these, they gather together to battle against us, 
man by man , township by township, even down to all sorts of out-of-the-way places. Well, one cannot be 
always faring well or always ill, for every one’s life is made up of contraries. But if by God’s grace your 
help should stand by us steadily, we will bear the abundance of annoyances, in the hope of being always a 
sharer in your goodness. May you, then, never cease bestowing on us such favours, that by them you may 
refresh us, and prepare for yourself in ampler measure the reward promised to them that keep the 
commandments. 


LETTER XV 
TO ADELPHIUS THE LAWYER 


I write you this letter from the sacred Vanota, if I do not do the place injustice by giving it its local title:— 
do it injustice, I say, because in its name it shows no polish. At the same time the beauty of the place, 
great as it is, is not conveyed by this Galatian epithet: eyes are needed to interpret its beauty. For I, 
though I have before this seen much, and that in many places, and have also observed many things by 
means of verbal description in the accounts of old writers, think both all I have seen, and all of which I 
have heard, of no account in comparison with the loveliness that is to be found here. Your Helicon is 
nothing: the Islands of the Blest are a fable: the Sicyonian plain is a trifle: the accounts of the Peneus are 
another case of poetic exaggeration—that river which they say by overflowing with its rich current the 
banks which flank its course makes for the Thessalians their far-famed Tempe. Why, what beauty is there 
in any one of these places I have mentioned, such as Vanota can show us of its own? For if one seeks for 
natural beauty in the place, it needs none of the adornments of art: and if one considers what has been 
done for it by artificial aid, there has been so much done, and that so well, as might overcome even 
natural disadvantages. The gifts bestowed upon the spot by Nature who beautifies the earth with 
unstudied grace are such as these: below, the river Halys makes the place fair to look upon with his 
banks, and gleams like a golden ribbon through their deep purple, reddening his current with the soil he 
washes down. Above, a mountain densely overgrown with wood stretches with its long ridge, covered at 
all points with the foliage of oaks, worthy of finding some Homer to sing its praises more than that 
Ithacan Neritus, which the poet calls “far-seen with quivering leaves .” But the natural growth of wood, as 
it comes down the hill-side, meets at the foot the planting of men’s husbandry. For forthwith vines, spread 
out over the slopes, and swellings, and hollows at the mountain’s base, cover with their colour, like a 


green mantle, all the lower ground: and the season at this time even added to their beauty, displaying its 
grape-clusters wonderful to behold. Indeed this caused me yet more surprise, that while the neighbouring 
country shows fruit still unripe, one might here enjoy the full clusters, and be sated with their perfection. 
Then, far off, like a watch-fire from some great beacon, there shone before our eyes the fair beauty of the 
buildings. On the left as we entered was the chapel built for the martyrs, not yet complete in its structure, 
but still lacking the roof, yet making a good show notwithstanding. Straight before us in the way were the 
beauties of the house, where one part is marked out from another by some delicate invention. There were 
projecting towers, and preparations for banqueting among the wide and high-arched rows of trees 
crowning the entrance before the gates . Then about the buildings are the Phaeacian gardens; rather, let 
not the beauties of Vanota be insulted by comparison with those. Homer never saw “the apple with bright 
fruit “ as we have it here, approaching to the hue of its own blossom in the exceeding brilliancy of its 
colouring: he never saw the pear whiter than new-polished ivory. And what can one say of the varieties of 
the peach, diverse and multiform, yet blended and compounded out of different species? For just as with 
those who paint “goat-stags,” and “centaurs,” and the like, commingling things of different kind, and 
making themselves wiser than Nature, so it is in the case of this fruit: Nature, under the despotism of art, 
turns one to an almond, another to a walnut, yet another to a “Doracinus ,” mingled alike in name and in 
flavour. And in all these the number of single trees is more noted than their beauty; yet they display 
tasteful arrangement in their planting, and that harmonious form of drawing—drawing, I call it, for the 
marvel belongs rather to the painter’s art than to the gardener’s. So readily does Nature fall in with the 
design of those who arrange these devices, that it seems impossible to express this by words. Who could 
find words worthily to describe the road under the climbing vines, and the sweet shade of their cluster, 
and that novel wall-structure where roses with their shoots, and vines with their trailers, twist themselves 
together and make a fortification that serves as a wall against a flank attack, and the pond at the summit 
of this path, and the fish that are bred there? As regards all these, the people who have charge of your 
Nobility’s house were ready to act as our guides with a certain ingenuous kindliness, and pointed them 
out to us, showing us each of the things you had taken pains about, as if it were yourself to whom, by our 
means, they were showing courtesy. There too, one of the lads, like a conjuror, showed us such a wonder 
as one does not very often find in nature: for he went down to the deep water and brought up at will such 
of the fish as he selected; and they seemed no strangers to the fisherman’s touch, being tame and 
submissive under the artist’s hands, like well-trained dogs. Then they led me to a house as if to rest—a 
house, I call it, for such the entrance betokened, but, when we came inside, it was not a house but a 
portico which received us. The portico was raised up aloft to a great height over a deep pool: the 
basement supporting the portico of triangular shape, like a gateway leading to the delights within, was 
washed by the water. Straight before us in the interior a sort of house occupied the vertex of the triangle, 
with lofty roof, lit on all sides by the sun’s rays, and decked with varied paintings; so that this spot almost 
made us forget what had preceded it. The house attracted us to itself; and again, the portico on the pool 
was a unique sight. For the excellent fish would swim up from the depths to the surface, leaping up into 
the very air like winged things, as though purposely mocking us creatures of the dry land. For showing 
half their form and tumbling through the air, they plunged once more into the depth. Others, again, in 
shoals, following one another in order, were a sight for unaccustomed eyes: while in another place one 
might see another shoal packed in a cluster round a morsel of bread, pushed aside one by another, and 
here one leaping up, there another diving downwards. But even this we were made to forget by the 
grapes that were brought us in baskets of twisted shoots, by the varied bounty of the season’s fruit, the 
preparation for breakfast, the varied dainties, and savoury dishes, and sweetmeats, and drinking of 
healths, and wine-cups. So now since I was sated and inclined to sleep, I got a scribe posted beside me, 
and sent to your Eloquence, as if it were a dream, this chattering letter. But I hope to recount in full to 
yourself and your friends, not with paper and ink, but with my own voice and tongue, the beauties of your 
home. 


LETTER XVI 


TO AMPHILOCHIUS 


I am well persuaded that by God’s grace the business of the Church of the Martyrs is in a fair way. Would 
that you were willing in the matter. The task we have in hand will find its end by the power of God, Who is 
able, wherever He speaks, to turn word into deed. Seeing that, as the Apostle says, “He Who has begun a 
good work will also perform it “, I would exhort you in this also to be an imitator of the great Paul, and to 
advance our hope to actual fulfilment, and send us so many workmen as may suffice for the work we have 
in hand. 


Your Perfection might perhaps be informed by calculation of the dimensions to which the total work will 
attain: and to this end I will endeavour to explain the whole structure by a verbal description. The form of 
the chapel is a cross, which has its figure completed throughout, as you would expect, by four structures. 
The junctions of the buildings intercept one another, as we see everywhere in the cruciform pattern. But 
within the cross there lies a circle, divided by eight angles (I call the octagonal figure a circle in view of its 
circumference), in such wise that the two pairs of sides of the octagon which are diametrically opposed to 
one another, unite by means of arches the central circle to the adjoining blocks of building; while the 
other four sides of the octagon, which lie between the quadrilateral buildings, will not themselves be 
carried to meet the buildings, but upon each of them will be described a semicircle like a shell , 


terminating in an arch above: so that the arches will be eight in all, and by their means the quadrilateral 
and semicircular buildings will be connected, side by side, with the central structure. In the blocks of 
masonry formed by the angles there will be an equal number of pillars, at once for ornament and for 
strength, and these again will carry arches built of equal size to correspond with those within . And above 
these eight arches, with the symmetry of an upper range of windows, the octagonal building will be raised 
to the height of four cubits: the part rising from it will be a cone shaped like a top, as the vaulting narrows 
the figure of the roof from its full width to a pointed wedge. The dimensions below will be,—the width of 
each of the quadrilateral buildings, eight cubits, the length of them half as much again, the height as 
much as the proportion of the width allows. It will be as much in the semicircles also. The whole length 
between the piers extends in the same way to eight cubits, and the depth will be as much as will be given 
by the sweep of the compasses with the fixed point placed in the middle of the side and extending to the 
end. The height will be determined in this case too by the proportion to the width. And the thickness of 
the wall, an interval of three feet from inside these spaces, which are measured internally, will run round 
the whole building. 


I have troubled your Excellency with this serious trifling, with this intention, that by the thickness of the 
walls, and by the intermediate spaces, you may accurately ascertain what sum the number of feet gives as 
the measurement; because your intellect is exceedingly quick in all matters, and makes its way, by God’s 
grace, in whatever subject you will, and it is possible for you, by subtle calculation, to ascertain the sum 
made up by all the parts, so as to send us masons neither more nor fewer than our need requires. And I 
beg you to direct your attention specially to this point, that some of them may be skilled in making 
vaulting without supports: for I am informed that when built in this way it is more durable than what is 
made to rest on props. It is the scarcity of wood that brings us to this device of roofing the whole fabric 
with stone; because the place supplies no timber for roofing. Let your unerring mind be persuaded, 
because some of the people here contract with me to furnish thirty workmen for a stater, for the dressed 
stonework, of course with a specified ration along with the stater. But the material of our masonry is not 
of this sort , but brick made of clay and chance stones, so that they do not need to spend time in fitting the 
faces of the stones accurately together. I know that so far as skill and fairness in the matter of wages are 
concerned, the workmen in your neighbourhood are better for our purpose than those who follow the 
trade here. The sculptor’s work lies not only in the eight pillars, which must themselves be improved and 
beautified, but the work requires altar-like base-mouldings , and capitals carved in the Corinthian style. 
The porch, too, will be of marbles wrought with appropriate ornaments. The doors set upon these will be 
adorned with some such designs as are usually employed by way of embellishment at the projection of the 
cornice. Of all these, of course, we shall furnish the materials; the form to be impressed on the materials 
art will bestow. Besides these there will be in the colonnade not less than forty pillars: these also will be of 
wrought stone. Now if my account has explained the work in detail, I hope it may be possible for your 
Sanctity, on perceiving what is needed, to relieve us completely from anxiety so far as the workmen are 
concerned. If, however, the workman were inclined to make a bargain favourable to us, let a distinct 
measure of work, if possible, be fixed for the day, so that he may not pass his time doing nothing, and 
then, though he has no work to show for it, as having worked for us so many days, demand payment for 
them. I know that we shall appear to most people to be higglers, in being so particular about the 
contracts. But I beg you to pardon me; for that Mammon about whom I have so often said such hard 
things, has at last departed from me as far as he can possibly go, being disgusted, I suppose, at the 
nonsense that is constantly talked against him, and has fortified himself against me by an impassable gulf 
—to wit, poverty—so that neither can he come to me, nor can I pass to him . This is why I make a point of 
the fairness of the workmen, to the end that we may be able to fulfil the task before us, and not be 
hindered by poverty—that laudable and desirable evil. Well, in all this there is a certain admixture of jest. 
But do you, man of God, in such ways as are possible and legitimate, boldly promise in bargaining with the 
men that they will all meet with fair treatment at our hands, and full payment of their wages: for we shall 
give all and keep back nothing, as God also opens to us, by your prayers, His hand of blessing. 


LETTER XVII 


TO EUSTATHIA, AMBROSIA, AND BASILISSA . TO THE MOST DISCREET AND DEVOUT SISTERS, EUSTATHIA AND 
AMBROSIA, AND TO THE MOST DISCREET AND NOBLE DAUGHTER, BASILISSA, GREGORY SENDS GREETING IN 
THE LORD 


The meeting with the good and the beloved, and the memorials of the immense love of the Lord for us 
men, which are shown in your localities, have been the source to me of the most intense joy and gladness. 
Doubly indeed have these shone upon divinely festal days; both in beholding the saving tokens of the God 
who gave us life, and in meeting with souls in whom the tokens of the Lord’s grace are to be discerned 
spiritually in such clearness, that one can believe that Bethlehem and Golgotha, and Olivet, and the scene 
of the Resurrection are really in the God-containing heart. For when through a good conscience Christ has 
been formed in any, when any has by dint of godly fear nailed down the promptings of the flesh and 
become crucified to Christ, when any has rolled away from himself the heavy stone of this world’s 
illusions, and coming forth from the grave of the body has begun to walk as it were in a newness of life, 
abandoning this low-lying valley of human life, and mounting with a soaring desire to that heavenly 
country with all its elevated thoughts, where Christ is, no longer feeling the body’s burden, but lifting it 
by chastity, so that the flesh with cloud-like lightness accompanies the ascending soul—such an one, in my 


opinion, is to be counted in the number of those famous ones in whom the memorials of the Lord’s love for 
us men are to be seen. When, then, I not only saw with the sense of sight those Sacred Places, but I saw 
the tokens of places like them, plain in yourselves as well, I was filled with joy so great that the 
description of its blessing is beyond the power of utterance. But because it is a difficult, not to say an 
impossible thing for a human being to enjoy unmixed with evil any blessing, therefore something of 
bitterness was mingled with the sweets I tasted: and by this, after the enjoyment of those blessings, I was 
saddened in my journey back to my native land, estimating now the truth of the Lord’s words, that “the 
whole world lieth in wickedness ,” so that no single part of the inhabited earth is without its share of 
degeneracy. For if the spot itself that has received the footprints of the very Life is not clear of the wicked 
thorns, what are we to think of other places where communion with the Blessing has been inculcated by 
hearing and preaching alone . With what view I say this, need not be explained more fully in words; facts 
themselves proclaim more loudly than any speech, however intelligible, the melancholy truth. 


The Lawgiver of our life has enjoined upon us one single hatred. I mean, that of the Serpent: for no other 
purpose has He bidden us exercise this faculty of hatred, but as a resource against wickedness. “I will put 
enmity,” He says, “between thee and him.” Since wickedness is a complicated and multifarious thing, the 
Word allegorizes it by the Serpent, the dense array of whose scales is symbolic of this multiformity of evil. 
And we by working the will of our Adversary make an alliance with this serpent, and so turn this hatred 
against one another , and perhaps not against ourselves alone, but against Him Who gave the 
commandment; for He says, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy,” commanding us to 
hold the foe to our humanity as our only enemy, and declaring that all who share that humanity are the 
neighbours of each one of us. But this gross-hearted age has disunited us from our neighbour, and has 
made us welcome the serpent, and revel in his spotted scales . I affirm, then, that it is a lawful thing to 
hate God’s enemies, and that this kind of hatred is pleasing to our Lord: and by God’s enemies I mean 
those who deny the glory of our Lord, be they Jews, or downright idolaters, or those who through Arius’ 
teaching idolize the creature, and so adopt the error of the Jews. Now when the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, are with orthodox devotion being glorified and adored by those who believe that in a distinct 
and unconfused Trinity there is One Substance, Glory, Kingship, Power, and Universal Rule, in such a case 
as this what good excuse for fighting can there be? At the time, certainly, when the heretical views 
prevailed, to try issues with the authorities, by whom the adversaries’ cause was seen to be strengthened, 
was well; there was fear then lest our saving Doctrine should be over-ruled by human rulers. But now, 
when over the whole world from one end of heaven to the other the orthodox Faith is being preached, the 
man who fights with them who preach it, fights not with them, but with Him Who is thus preached. What 
other aim, indeed, ought that man’s to be, who has the zeal for God, than in every possible way to 
announce the glory of God? As long, then, as the Only-begotten is adored with all the heart and soul and 
mind, believed to be in everything that which the Father is, and in like manner the Holy Ghost is glorified 
with an equal amount of adoration, what plausible excuse for fighting is left these over-refined disputants, 
who are rending the seamless robe, and parting the Lord’s name between Paul and Cephas, and 
undisguisedly abhorring contact with those who worship Christ, all but exclaiming in so many words, 
“Away from me, I am holy”? 


Granting that the knowledge which they believe themselves to have acquired is somewhat greater than 
that of others: yet can they possess more than the belief that the Son of the Very God is Very God, seeing 
that in that article of the Very God every idea that is orthodox, every idea that is our salvation, is 
included? It includes the idea of His Goodness, His Justice, His Omnipotence: that He admits of no 
variableness nor alteration, but is always the same; incapable of changing to worse or changing to better, 
because the first is not His nature, the second He does not admit of; for what can be higher than the 
Highest, what can be better than the Best? In fact, He is thus associated with all perfection, and, as to 
every form of alteration, is unalterable; He did not on occasions display this attribute, but was always so, 
both before the Dispensation that made Him man, and during it, and after it; and in all His activities in our 
behalf He never lowered any part of that changeless and unvarying character to that which was out of 
keeping with it. What is essentially imperishable and changeless is always such; it does not follow the 
variation of a lower order of things, when it comes by dispensation to be there; just as the sun, for 
example, when he plunges his beam into the gloom, does not dim the brightness of that beam; but instead, 
the dark is changed by the beam into light; thus also the True Light, shining in our gloom, was not itself 
overshadowed with that shade, but enlightened it by means of itself. Well, seeing that our humanity was in 
darkness, as it is written, “They know not, neither will they understand, they walk on in darkness ,” the 
Illuminator of this darkened world darted the beam of His Divinity through the whole compound of our 
nature, through soul, I say, and body too, and so appropriated humanity entire by means of His own light, 
and took it up and made it just that thing which He is Himself. And as this Divinity was not made 
perishable, though it inhabited a perishable body, so neither did it alter in the direction of any change, 
though it healed the changeful in our soul: in medicine, too, the physician of the body, when he takes hold 
of his patient, so far from himself contracting the disease, thereby perfects the cure of the suffering part. 
Let no one, either, putting a wrong interpretation on the words of the Gospel, suppose that our human 
nature in Christ was transformed to something more divine by any gradations and advance: for the 
increasing in stature and in wisdom and in favour, is recorded in Holy Writ only to prove that Christ really 
was present in the human compound, and so to leave no room for their surmise, who propound that a 
phantom, or form in human outline, and not a real Divine Manifestation, was there. It is for this reason 
that Holy Writ records unabashed with regard to Him all the accidents of our nature, even eating, 


drinking, sleeping, weariness, nurture, increase in bodily stature, growing up—everything that marks 
humanity, except the tendency to sin. Sin, indeed, is a miscarriage, not a quality of human nature: just as 
disease and deformity are not congenital to it in the first instance, but are its unnatural accretions, so 
activity in the direction of sin is to be thought of as a mere mutilation of the goodness innate in us; it is 
not found to be itself a real thing, but we see it only in the absence of that goodness. Therefore He Who 
transformed the elements of our nature into His divine abilities, rendered it secure from mutilation and 
disease, because He admitted not in Himself the deformity which sin works in the will. “He did no sin,” it 
says, “neither was guile found in his mouth .” And this in Him is not to be regarded in connection with any 
interval of time: for at once the man in Mary (where Wisdom built her house), though naturally part of our 
sensuous compound, along with the coming upon her of the Holy Ghost, and her overshadowing with the 
power of the Highest, became that which that overshadowing power in essence was: for, without 
controversy, it is the Less that is blest by the Greater. Seeing, then, that the power of the Godhead is an 
immense and immeasurable thing, while man is a weak atom, at the moment when the Holy Ghost came 
upon the Virgin, and the power of the Highest overshadowed her, the tabernacle formed by such an 
impulse was not clothed with anything of human corruption; but, just as it was first constituted, so it 
remained, even though it was man, Spirit nevertheless, and Grace, and Power; and the special attributes 
of our humanity derived lustre from this abundance of Divine Power . 


There are indeed two limits of human life: the one we start from, and the one we end in: and so it was 
necessary that the Physician of our being should enfold us at both these extremities, and grasp not only 
the end, but the beginning too, in order to secure in both the raising of the sufferer. That, then, which we 
find to have happened on the side of the finish we conclude also as to the beginning. As at the end He 
caused by virtue of the Incarnation that, though the body was disunited from the soul, yet the indivisible 
Godhead which had been blended once for all with the subject (who possessed them) was not stripped 
from that body any more than it was from that soul, but while it was in Paradise along with the soul, and 
paved an entrance there in the person of the Thief for all humanity, it remained by means of the body in 
the heart of the earth, and therein destroyed him that had the power of Death (wherefore His body too is 
called “the Lord “ on account of that inherent Godhead)—so also, at the beginning, we conclude that the 
power of the Highest, coalescing with our entire nature by that coming upon (the Virgin) of the Holy 
Ghost, both resides in our soul, so far as reason sees it possible that it should reside there, and is blended 
with our body, so that our salvation throughout every element may be perfect, that heavenly 
passionlessness which is peculiar to the Deity being nevertheless preserved both in the beginning and in 
the end of this life as Man . Thus the beginning was not as our beginning, nor the end as our end. Both in 
the one and in the other He evinced His Divine independence; the beginning had no stain of pleasure 
upon it, the end was not the end in dissolution. 


Now if we loudly preach all this, and testify to all this, namely that Christ is the power of God and the 
wisdom of God, always changeless, always imperishable, though He comes in the changeable and the 
perishable; never stained Himself, but making clean that which is stained; what is the crime that we 
commit, and wherefore are we hated? And what means this opposing array of new Altars? Do we 
announce another Jesus? Do we hint at another? Do we produce other scriptures? Have any of ourselves 
dared to say “Mother of Man” of the Holy Virgin, the Mother of God : which is what we hear that some of 
them say without restraint? Do we romance about three Resurrections ? Do we promise the gluttony of 
the Millennium? Do we declare that the Jewish animal-sacrifices shall be restored? Do we lower men’s 
hopes again to the Jerusalem below, imagining its rebuilding with stones of a more brilliant material? 
What charge like these can be brought against us, that our company should be reckoned a thing to be 
avoided, and that in some places another altar should be erected in opposition to us, as if we should defile 
their sanctuaries? My heart was in a state of burning indignation about this: and now that I have set foot 
in the City again, I am eager to unburden my soul of its bitterness, by appealing, in a letter, to your love. 
Do ye, whithersoever the Holy Spirit shall lead you, there remain; walk with God before you; confer not 
with flesh and blood; lend no occasion to any of them for glorying, that they may not glory in you, 
enlarging their ambition by anything in your lives. Remember the Holy Fathers, into whose hands ye were 
commended by your Father now in bliss , and to whom we by God’s grace were deemed worthy to succeed 
and remove not the boundaries which our Fathers have laid down, nor put aside in any way the plainness 
of our simpler proclamation in favour of their subtler school. Walk by the primitive rule of the Faith: and 
the God of peace shall be with you, and ye shall be strong in mind and body. May God keep you 
uncorrupted, is our prayer. 


LETTER XVIII 


TO FLAVIAN 


Things with us, O man of God, are not in a good way. The development of the bad feeling existing amongst 
certain persons who have conceived a most groundless and unaccountable hatred of us is no longer a 
matter of mere conjecture; it is now evinced with an earnestness and openness worthy only of some holy 
work. You meanwhile, who have hitherto been beyond the reach of such annoyance, are too remiss in 
stifling the devouring conflagration on your neighbour’s land; yet those who are well-advised for their own 
interests really do take pains to check a fire close to them, securing themselves, by this help given to a 
neighbour, against ever needing help in like circumstances. Well, you will ask, what do I complain of? 


Piety has vanished from the world; Truth has fled from our midst; as for Peace, we used to have the name 
at all events going the round upon men’s lips; but now not only does she herself cease to exist, but we do 
not even retain the word that expresses her. But that you may know more exactly the things that move our 
indignation, I will briefly detail to you the whole tragic story. 


Certain persons had informed me that the Right Reverend Helladius had unfriendly feelings towards me, 
and that he enlarged in conversation to every one upon the troubles that I had brought upon him. I did not 
at first believe what they said, judging only from myself, and the actual truth of the matter. But when 
every one kept bringing to us a tale of the same strain, and facts besides corroborated their report, I 
thought it my duty not to continue to overlook this ill-feeling, while it was still without root and 
development. I therefore wrote by letter to your piety, and to many others who could help me in my 
intention, and stimulated your zeal in this matter. At last, after I had concluded the services at Sebasteia 
in commemoration of Peter of most blessed memory, and of the holy martyrs, who had lived in his times, 
and whom the people were accustomed to commemorate with him, I was returning to my own See, when 
some one told me that Helladius himself was in the neighbouring mountain district, holding martyrs’ 
memorial services. At first I held on my journey, judging it more proper that our meeting should take place 
in the metropolis itself. But when one of his relations took the trouble to meet me, and to assure me that 
he was sick, I left my carriage at the spot where this news arrested me; I performed on horseback the 
intervening journey over a road that was like a precipice, and well-nigh impassable with its rocky ascents. 
Fifteen milestones measured the distance we had to traverse. Painfully travelling, now on foot, now 
mounted, in the early morning, and even employing some part of the night, I arrived between twelve and 
one o’clock at Andumocina; for that was the name of the place where, with two other bishops, he was 
holding his conference. From a shoulder of the hill overhanging this village, we looked down, while still at 
a distance, upon this outdoor assemblage of the Church. Slowly, and on foot, and leading the horses, I and 
my company passed over the intervening ground, and we arrived at the chapel just as he had retired to 
his residence. 


Without any delay a messenger was despatched to inform him of our being there; and a very short while 
after, the deacon in attendance on him met us, and we requested him to tell Helladius at once, so that we 
might spend as much time as possible with him, and so have an opportunity of leaving nothing in the 
misunderstanding between us unhealed. As for myself, I then remained sitting, still in the open air, and 
waited for the invitation indoors; and at a most inopportune time I became, as I sat there, a gazing stock 
to all the visitors at the conference. The time was long; drowsiness came on, and languor, intensified by 
the fatigue of the journey and the excessive heat of the day; and all these things, with people staring at 
me, and pointing me out to others, were so very distressing that in me the words of the prophet were 
realized: “My spirit within me was desolate .” I was kept in this state till noon, and heartily did I repent of 
this visit, and that I had brought upon myself this piece of discourtesy; and my own reflection vexed me 
worse than this injury done me by my enemies , warring as it did against itself, and changing into a regret 
that I had made the venture. At last the approach to the Altars was thrown open, and we were admitted to 
the sanctuary; the crowd, however, were excluded, though my deacon entered along with me, supporting 
with his arm my exhausted frame. I addressed his Lordship, and stood for a moment, expecting from him 
an invitation to be seated; but when nothing of the kind was heard from him, I turned towards one of the 
distant seats, and rested myself upon it, still expecting that he would utter something that was friendly, or 
at all events kind; or at least give one nod of recognition. 


Any hopes I had were doomed to complete disappointment. There ensued a silence dead as night, and 
looks as downcast as in tragedy, and daze, and dumbfoundedness, and perfect dumbness. A long interval 
of time it was, dragged out as if it were in the blackness of night. So struck down was I by this reception, 
in which he did not deign to accord me the merest utterance even of those common salutations by which 
you discharge the courtesies of a chance meeting ,—”welcome,” for instance, or “where do you come 
from?” or “to what am I indebted for this pleasure?” or “on what important business are you here?”—that 
I was inclined to make this spell of silence into a picture of the life led in the underworld. Nay, I condemn 
the similitude as inadequate. For in that underworld the equality of conditions is complete, and none of 
the things that cause the tragedies of life on earth disturb existence. Their glory, as the Prophet says, does 
not follow men down there; each individual soul, abandoning the things so eagerly clung to by the 
majority here, his petulance, and pride, and conceit, enters that lower world in simple unencumbered 
nakedness; so that none of the miseries of this life are to be found among them. Still , notwithstanding 
this reservation, my condition then did appear to me like an underworld, a murky dungeon, a gloomy 
torture-chamber; the more so, when I reflected what treasures of social courtesies we have inherited from 
our fathers, and what recorded deeds of it we shall leave to our descendants. Why, indeed, should I speak 
at all of that affectionate disposition of our fathers towards each other? No wonder that, being all 
naturally equal , they wished for no advantage over one another, but thought to exceed each other only in 
humility. But my mind was penetrated most of all with this thought; that the Lord of all creation, the Only- 
begotten Son, Who was in the bosom of the Father, Who was in the beginning, Who was in the form of 
God, Who upholds all things by the word of His power, humbled Himself not only in this respect, that in 
the flesh He sojourned amongst men, but also that He welcomed even Judas His own betrayer, when he 
drew near to kiss Him, on His blessed lips; and that when He had entered into the house of Simon the 
leper He, as loving all men, upbraided his host, that He had not been kissed by him: whereas I was not 
reckoned by him as equal even to that leper; and yet what was I, and what was he? I cannot discover any 


difference between us. If one looks at it from the mundane point of view, where was the height from which 
he had descended, where was the dust in which I lay? If, indeed, one must regard things of this fleshly 
life, thus much perhaps it will hurt no one’s feelings to assert that, looking at our lineage, whether as 
noble or as free, our position was about on a par; though, if one looked in either for the true freedom and 
nobility, i.e. that of the soul, each of us will be found equally a bondsman of Sin; each equally needs One 
Who will take away his sins; it was Another Who ransomed us both from Death and Sin with His own 
blood, Who redeemed us, and yet showed no contempt of those whom He has redeemed, calling them 
though He does from deadness to life, and healing every infirmity of their souls and bodies. 


Seeing, then, that the amount of this conceit and overweening pride was so great, that even the height of 
heaven was almost too narrow limits for it (and yet I could see no cause or occasion whatever for this 
diseased state of mind, such as might make it excusable in the case of some who in certain circumstances 
contract it; when, for instance, rank or education, or pre-eminence in dignities of office may have 
happened to inflate the vainer minds), I had no means whereby to advise myself to keep quiet: for my 
heart within me was swelling with indignation at the absurdity of the whole proceeding, and was rejecting 
all the reasons for enduring it. Then, if ever, did I feel admiration for that divine Apostle who so vividly 
depicts the civil war that rages within us, declaring that there is a certain “law of sin in the members, 
watring against the law of the mind,” and often making the mind a captive, and a slave as well, to itself. 
This was the very array, in opposition, of two contending feelings that I saw within myself: the one, of 
anger at the insult caused by pride, the other prompting to appease the rising storm. When by God’s 
grace, the worse inclination had failed to get the mastery, I at last said to him, “But is it, then, that some 
one of the things required for your personal comfort is being hindered by our presence, and is it time that 
we withdrew?” On his declaring that he had no bodily needs, I spoke to him some words calculated to 
heal, so far as in me lay, his ill-feeling. When he had, in a very few words, declared that the anger he felt 
towards me was owing to many injuries done him, I for my part answered him thus: “Lies possess an 
immense power amongst mankind to deceive: but in the Divine Judgment there will be no place for the 
misunderstandings thus arising. In my relations towards yourself, my conscience is bold enough to prompt 
me to hope that I may obtain forgiveness for all my other sins, but that, if I have acted in any way to harm 
you, this may remain for ever unforgiven.” He was indignant at this speech, and did not suffer the proofs 
of what I had said to be added. 


It was now past six o’clock, and the bath had been well prepared, and the banquet was being spread, and 
the day was the sabbath , and a martyr’s commemoration. Again observe how this disciple of the Gospel 
imitates the Lord of the Gospel: He, when eating and drinking with publicans and sinners, answered to 
those who found fault with Him that He did it for love of mankind: this disciple considers it a sin and a 
pollution to have us at his board, even after all that fatigue which we underwent on the journey, after all 
that excessive heat out of doors, in which we were baked while sitting at his gates; after all that gloomy 
sullenness with which he treated us to the bitter end, when we had come into his presence. He sends us 
off to toil painfully, with a frame now thoroughly exhausted with the over-fatigue, over the same distance, 
the same route: so that we scarcely reached our travelling company at sunset, after we had suffered many 
mishaps on the way. For a storm-cloud, gathered into a mass in the clear air by an eddy of wind, drenched 
us to the skin with its floods of rain; for owing to the excessive sultriness, we had made no preparation 
against any shower. However, by God’s grace we escaped, though in the plight of shipwrecked sailors 
from the waves: and right glad were we to reach our company. 


Having joined our forces we rested there that night, and at last arrived alive in our own district; having 
reaped in addition this result of our meeting him, that the memory of all that had happened before was 
revived by this last insult offered to us; and, you see, we are positively compelled to take measures, for 
the future, on our own behalf, or rather on his behalf; for it was because his designs were not checked on 
former occasions that he has proceeded to this unmeasured display of vanity. Something, therefore, I 
think, must be done on our part, in order that he may improve upon himself, and may be taught that he is 
human, and has no authority to insult and to disgrace those who possess the same beliefs and the same 
rank as himself. For just consider; suppose we granted for a moment, for the sake of argument, that it is 
true that I have done something that has annoyed him, what trial was instituted against us, to judge either 
of the fact or the hearsay? What proofs were given of this supposed injury? What Canons were cited 
against us? What legitimate episcopal decision confirmed any verdict passed upon us? And supposing any 
of these processes had taken place, and that in the proper way, my standing in the Church might certainly 
have been at stake, but what Canons could have sanctioned insults offered to a free-born person, and 
disgrace inflicted on one of equal rank with himself? “Judge righteous judgment,” you who look to God’s 
law in this matter; say wherein you deem this disgrace put upon us to be excusable. If our dignity is to be 
estimated on the ground of priestly jurisdiction, the privilege of each recorded by the Council is one and 
the same; or rather the oversight of Catholic correction , from the fact that we possess an equal share of 
it, is so. But if some are inclined to regard each of us by himself, divested of any priestly dignity, in what 
respect has one any advantage over the other; in education for instance, or in birth connecting with the 
noblest and most illustrious lineage, or in theology? These things will be found either equal, or at all 
events not inferior, in me. “But what about revenue?” he will say. I would rather not be obliged to speak of 
this in his case; thus much only it will suffice to say, that our own was so much at the beginning, and is so 
much now; and to leave it to others to enquire into the causes of this increase of our revenue , nursed as it 
is up till now, and growing almost daily by means of noble undertakings. What licence, then, has he to put 


an insult upon us, seeing that he has neither superiority of birth to show, nor a rank exalted above all 
others, nor a commanding power of speech, nor any previous kindness done to me? While, even if he had 
all this to show, the fault of having slighted those of gentle birth would still be inexcusable. But he has not 
got it; and therefore I deem it right to see that this malady of puffed-up pride is not left without a cure; 
and it will be its cure to put it down to its proper level, and reduce its inflated dimensions, by letting off a 
little of the conceit with which he is bursting. The manner of effecting this we leave to God. 
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freed by the diversity of their essential condition from the application of such a standard in all other 
respects. As, therefore, it is two gods which are the subject of our proposition, their essential condition 
must be the same in both. For, as concerns their divinity, they are both unbegotten, unmade, eternal. This 
will be their essential condition. All other points Marcion himself seems to have made light of, for he has 
placed them in a different category. They are subsequent in the order of treatment; indeed, they will not 
have to be brought into the discussion, since on the essential condition there is no dispute. Now there is 
this absence of our dispute, because they are both of them gods. Those things, therefore, whose 
community of condition is evident, will, when brought to a test on the ground of that common condition, 
have to be submitted, although they are uncertain, to the standard of those certainties with which they 
are classed in the community of their essential condition, so as on this account to share also in their 
manner of proof. I shall therefore contend with the greatest confidence that he is not God who is to-day 
uncertain, because he has been hitherto unknown; for of whomsoever it is evident that he is God, from 
this very fact it is (equally) evident, that he never has been unknown, and therefore never uncertain. 


CHAPTER X 


THE CREATOR WAS KNOWN AS THE TRUE GOD FROM THE FIRST BY HIS CREATION. ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE 
SOUL AND CONSCIENCE OF MAN BEFORE HE WAS REVEALED BY MOSES 


For indeed, as the Creator of all things, He was from the beginning discovered equally with them, they 
having been themselves manifested that He might become known as God. For although Moses, some long 
while afterwards, seems to have been the first to introduce the knowledge of the God of the universe in 
the temple of his writings, yet the birthday of that knowledge must not on that account be reckoned from 
the Pentateuch. For the volume of Moses does not at all initiate the knowledge of the Creator, but from 
the first gives out that it is to be traced from Paradise and Adam, not from Egypt and Moses. The greater 
part, therefore, of the human race, although they knew not even the name of Moses, much less his 
writings, yet knew the God of Moses; and even when idolatry overshadowed the world with its extreme 
prevalence, men still spoke of Him separately by His own name as God, and the God of gods, and said, “If 
God grant,” and, “As God pleases,” and, “I commend you to God.” Reflect, then, whether they knew Him, 
of whom they testify that He can do all things. To none of the writings of Moses do they owe this. The soul 
was before prophecy. From the beginning the knowledge of God is the dowry of the soul, one and the 
same amongst the Egyptians, and the Syrians, and the tribes of Pontus. For their souls call the God of the 
Jews their God. Do not, O barbarian heretic, put Abraham before the world. Even if the Creator had been 
the God of one family, He was yet not later than your god; even in Pontus was He known before him. Take 
then your standard from Him who came first: from the Certain (must be judged) the uncertain; from the 
Known the unknown. Never shall God be hidden, never shall God be wanting. Always shall He be 
understood, always be heard, nay even seen, in whatsoever way He shall wish. God has for His witnesses 
this whole being of ours, and this universe wherein we dwell. He is thus, because not unknown, proved to 
be both God and the only One, although another still tries hard to make out his claim. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE EVIDENCE FOR GOD EXTERNAL TO HIM; BUT THE EXTERNAL CREATION WHICH YIELDS THIS EVIDENCE IS 
REALLY NOT EXTRANEOUS, FOR ALL THINGS ARE GOD’S. MARCION’S GOD, HAVING NOTHING TO SHOW FOR 
HIMSELF, NO GOD AT ALL. MARCION’S SCHEME ABSURDLY DEFECTIVE, NOT FURNISHING EVIDENCE FOR HIS 
NEW GOD’S EXISTENCE, WHICH SHOULD AT LEAST BE ABLE TO COMPETE WITH THE FULL EVIDENCE OF THE 
CREATOR 


And justly so, they say. For who is there that is less well known by his own (inherent) qualities than by 
strange ones? No one. Well, I keep to this statement. How could anything be strange to God, to whom, if 
He were personally existent, nothing would be strange? For this is the attribute of God, that all things are 
His, and all things belong to Him; or else this question would not so readily be heard from us: What has 
He to do with things strange to Him?—a point which will be more fully noticed in its proper place. It is 
now sufficient to observe, that no one is proved to exist to whom nothing is proved to belong. For as the 
Creator is shown to be God, God without any doubt, from the fact that all things are His, and nothing is 
strange to Him; so the rival god is seen to be no god, from the circumstance that nothing is his, and all 
things are therefore strange to him. Since, then, the universe belongs to the Creator, I see no room for 
any other god. All things are full of their Author, and occupied by Him. If in created beings there be any 
portion of space anywhere void of Deity, the void will be of a false deity clearly. By falsehood the truth is 
made clear. Why cannot the vast crowd of false gods somewhere find room for Marcion’s god? This, 
therefore, I insist upon, from the character of the Creator, that God must have been known from the works 
of some world peculiarly His own, both in its human constituents, and the rest of its organic life; when 
even the error of the world has presumed to call gods those men whom it sometimes acknowledges, on 
the ground that in every such case something is seen which provides for the uses and advantages of life. 
Accordingly, this also was believed from the character of God to be a divine function; namely, to teach or 
point out what is convenient and needful in human concerns. So completely has the authority which has 
given influence to a false divinity been borrowed from that source, whence it had previously flowed forth 
to the true one. One stray vegetable at least Marcion’s god ought to have produced as his own; so might 
he be preached up as a new Triptolemus. Or else state some reason which shall be worthy of a God, why 
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The Principal Works Of St. Jerome 


TRANSLATED BY THE HON. W. H. FREMANTLE, M.A., CANON OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL AND FELLOW AND 
TUTOR OF BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF THE REV. G. LEWIS, M.A., OF BALLIOL 
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The Letters of St. Jerome 


LETTER I. TO INNOCENT 


Not only the first of the letters but probably the earliest extant composition of Jerome (c. 370 a.d.). 
Innocent, to whom it is addressed, was one of the little band of enthusiasts whom Jerome gathered round 
him in Aquileia. He followed his friend to Syria, where he died in 374 a.d. (See Letter III., 3.) 


1. You have frequently asked me, dearest Innocent, not to pass over in silence the marvellous event which 
has happened in our own day. I have declined the task from modesty and, as I now feel, with justice, 
believing myself to be incapable of it, at once because human language is inadequate to the divine praise, 
and because inactivity, acting like rust upon the intellect, has dried up any little power of expression that I 
have ever had. You in reply urge that in the things of God we must look not at the work which we are able 
to accomplish, but at the spirit in which it is undertaken, and that he can never be at a loss for words who 
has believed on the Word. 


2. What, then, must I do? The task is beyond me, and yet I dare not decline it. I am a mere unskilled 
passenger, and I find myself placed in charge of a freighted ship. I have not so much as handled a rowboat 
on a lake, and now I have to trust myself to the noise and turmoil of the Euxine. I see the shores sinking 
beneath the horizon, “sky and sea on every side”; darkness lowers over the water, the clouds are black as 
night, the waves only are white with foam. You urge me to hoist the swelling sails, to loosen the sheets, 
and to take the helm. At last I obey your commands, and as charity can do all things, I will trust in the 
Holy Ghost to guide my course, and I shall console myself, whatever the event. For, if our ship is wafted by 
the surf into the wished-for haven, I shall be content to be told that the pilotage was poor. But, if through 
my unpolished diction we run aground amid the rough cross-currents of language, you may blame my lack 
of power, but you will at least recognize my good intentions. 


3. To begin, then: Vercellae is a Ligurian town, situated not far from the base of the Alps, once important, 
but now sparsely peopled and fallen into decay. When the consular was holding his visitation there, a poor 
woman and her paramour were brought before him—the charge of adultery had been fastened upon them 
by the husband—and were both consigned to the penal horrors of a prison. Shortly after an attempt was 
made to elicit the truth by torture, and when the blood-stained hook smote the young man’s livid flesh and 
tore furrows in his side, the unhappy wretch sought to avoid prolonged pain by a speedy death. Falsely 
accusing his own passions, he involved another in the charge; and it appeared that he was of all men the 
most miserable, and that his execution was just inasmuch as he had left to an innocent woman no means 
of selfdefence. But the woman, stronger in virtue if weaker in sex, though her frame was stretched upon 
the rack, and though her hands, stained with the filth of the prison, were tied behind her, looked up to 
heaven with her eyes, which alone the torturer had been unable to bind, and while the tears rolled down 
her face, said: “Thou art witness, Lord Jesus, to whom nothing is hid, who triest the reins and the heart. 
Thou art witness that it is not to save my life that I deny this charge. I refuse to lie because to lie is sin. 
And as for you, unhappy man, if you are bent on hastening your death, why must you destroy not one 
innocent person, but two? I also, myself, desire to die. I desire to put off this hated body, but not as an 
adulteress. I offer my neck; I welcome the shining sword without fear; yet I will take my innocence with 
me. He does not die who is slain while purposing so to live.” 


4. The consular, who had been feasting his eyes upon the bloody spectacle, now, like a wild beast, which 
after once tasting blood always thirsts for it, ordered the torture to be doubled, and cruelly gnashing his 
teeth, threatened the executioner with like punishment if he failed to extort from the weaker sex a 
confession which a man’s strength had not been able to keep back. 


5. Send help, Lord Jesus. For this one creature of Thine every species of torture is devised. She is bound 
by the hair to a stake, her whole body is fixed more firmly than ever on the rack; fire is brought and 
applied to her feet; her sides quiver beneath the executioner’s probe; even her breasts do not escape. Still 
the woman remains unshaken; and, triumphing in spirit over the pain of the body, enjoys the happiness of 
a good conscience, round which the tortures rage in vain. The cruel judge rises, overcome with passion. 
She still prays to God. Her limbs are wrenched from their sockets; she only turns her eyes to heaven. 
Another confesses what is thought their common guilt. She, for the confessor’s sake, denies the 
confession, and, in peril of her own life, clears one who is in peril of his. 


6. Meantime she has but one thing to say: “Beat me, burn me, tear me, if you will; I have not done it. If 
you will not believe my words, a day will come when this charge shall be carefully sifted. I have One who 
will judge me.” Wearied out at last, the torturer sighed in response to her groans; nor could he find a spot 
on which to inflict a fresh wound. His cruelty overcome, he shuddered to see the body he had torn. 


Immediately the consular cried, in a fit of passion, “Why does it surprise you, bystanders, that a woman 
prefers torture to death? It takes two people, most assuredly, to commit adultery; and I think it more 
credible that a guilty woman should deny a sin than that an innocent young man should confess one.” 


7. Like sentence, accordingly, was passed on both, and the condemned pair were dragged to execution. 
The entire people poured out to see the sight; indeed, so closely were the gates thronged by the out- 
rushing crowd, that you might have fancied the city itself to be migrating. At the very first stroke of the 
sword the head of the hapless youth was cut off, and the headless trunk rolled over in its blood. Then 
came the woman’s turn. She knelt down upon the ground, and the shining sword was lifted over her 
quivering neck. But though the headsman summoned all his strength into his bared arm, the moment it 
touched her flesh the fatal blade stopped short, and, lightly glancing over the skin, merely grazed it 
sufficiently to draw blood. The striker saw, with terror, his hand unnerved, and, amazed at his defeated 
skill and at his drooping sword, he whirled it aloft for another stroke. Again the blade fell forceless on the 
woman, sinking harmlessly on her neck, as though the steel feared to touch her. The enraged and panting 
officer, who had thrown open his cloak at the neck to give his full strength to the blow, shook to the 
ground the brooch which clasped the edges of his mantle, and not noticing this, began to poise his sword 
for a fresh stroke. “See,” cried the woman, “a jewel has fallen from your shoulder. Pick up what you have 
earned by hard toil, that you may not lose it.” 


8. What, I ask, is the secret of such confidence as this? Death draws near, but it has no terrors for her. 
When smitten she exults, and the executioner turns pale. Her eyes see the brooch, they fail to see the 
sword. And, as if intrepidity in the presence of death were not enough, she confers a favor upon her cruel 
foe. And now the mysterious Power of the Trinity rendered even a third blow vain. The terrified soldier, no 
longer trusting the blade, proceeded to apply the point to her throat, in the idea that though it might not 
cut, the pressure of his hand might plunge it into her flesh. Marvel unheard of through all the ages! The 
sword bent back to the hilt, and in its defeat looked to its master, as if confessing its inability to slay. 


9. Let me call to my aid the example of the three children, who, amid the cool, encircling fire, sang hymns, 
instead of weeping, and around whose turbans and holy hair the flames played harmlessly. Let me recall, 
too, the story of the blessed Daniel, in whose presence, though he was their natural prey, the lions 
crouched, with fawning tails and frightened mouths. Let Susannah also rise in the nobility of her faith 
before the thoughts of all; who, after she had been condemned by an unjust sentence, was saved through 
a youth inspired by the Holy Ghost. In both cases the Lord’s mercy was alike shewn; for while Susannah 
was Set free by the judge, so as not to die by the sword, this woman, though condemned by the judge, was 
acquitted by the sword. 


10. Now at length the populace rise in arms to defend the woman. Men and women of every age join in 
driving away the executioner, shouting round him in a surging crowd. Hardly a man dares trust his own 
eyes. The disquieting news reaches the city close at hand, and the entire force of constables is mustered. 
The officer who is responsible for the execution of criminals bursts from among his men, and 


Staining his hoary hair with soiling dust, 


exclaims: “What! citizens, do you mean to seek my life? Do you intend to make me a substitute for her? 
However much your minds are set on mercy, and however much you wish to save a condemned woman, 
yet assuredly I—I who am innocent—ought not to perish.” His tearful appeal tells upon the crowd, they 
are all benumbed by the influence of sorrow, and an extraordinary change of feeling is manifested. Before 
it had seemed a duty to plead for the woman’s life, now it seemed a duty to allow her to be executed. 


11. Accordingly a new sword is fetched, a new headsman appointed. The victim takes her place, once 
more strengthened only with the favor of Christ. The first blow makes her quiver, beneath the second she 
sways to and fro, by the third she falls wounded to the ground. Oh, majesty of the divine power highly to 
be extolled! She who previously had received four strokes without injury, now, a few moments later, seems 
to die that an innocent man may not perish in her stead. 


12. Those of the clergy whose duty it is to wrap the blood-stained corpse in a winding-sheet, dig out the 
earth and, heaping together stones, form the customary tomb. The sunset comes on quickly, and by God’s 
mercy the night of nature arrives more swiftly than is its wont. Suddenly the woman’s bosom heaves, her 
eyes seek the light, her body is quickened into new life. A moment after she sighs, she looks round, she 
gets up and speaks. At last she is able to cry: “The Lord is on my side; I will not fear. What can man do 
unto me?” 


13. Meantime an aged woman, supported out of the funds of the church, gave back her spirit to heaven 
from which it came. It seemed as if the course of events had been thus purposely ordered, for her body 
took the place of the other beneath the mound. In the gray dawn the devil comes on the scene in the form 
of a constable, asks for the corpse of her who had been slain, and desires to have her grave pointed out to 
him. Surprised that she could have died, he fancies her to be still alive. The clergy show him the fresh 
turf, and meet his demands by pointing to the earth lately heaped up, taunting him with such words as 
these: “Yes, of course, tear up the bones which have been buried! Declare war anew against the tomb, and 
if even that does not satisfy you, pluck her limb from limb for birds and beasts to mangle! Mere dying is 


too good for one whom it took seven strokes to kill.” 


14. Before such opprobrious words the executioner retires in confusion, while the woman is secretly 
revived at home. Then, lest the frequency of the doctor’s visits to the church might give occasion for 
suspicion, they cut her hair short and send her in the company of some virgins to a sequestered country 
house. There she changes her dress for that of a man, and scars form over her wounds. Yet even after the 
great miracles worked on her behalf, the laws still rage against her. So true is it that, where there is most 
law, there, there is also most injustice. 


15. But now see whither the progress of my story has brought me; we come upon the name of our friend 
Evagrius. So great have his exertions been in the cause of Christ that, were I to suppose it possible 
adequately to describe them, I should only show my own folly; and were I minded deliberately to pass 
them by, I still could not prevent my voice from breaking out into cries of joy. Who can fittingly praise the 
vigilance which enabled him to bury, if I may so say, before his death Auxentius of Milan, that curse 
brooding over the church? Or who can sufficiently extol the discretion with which he rescued the Roman 
bishop from the toils of the net in which he was fairly entangled, and showed him the means at once of 
overcoming his opponents and of sparing them in their discomfiture? But 


Such topics I must leave to other bards, 
Shut out by envious straits of time and space. 


I am satisfied now to record the conclusion of my tale. Evagrius seeks a special audience of the Emperor; 
importunes him with his entreaties, wins his favor by his services, and finally gains his cause through his 
earnestness. The Emperor restored to liberty the woman whom God had restored to life. 


LETTER I. TO THEODOSIUS AND THE REST OF THE ANCHORITES 


Written from Antioch, 374 a.d., while Jerome was still in doubt as to his future course. Theodosius appears 
to have been the head of the solitaries in the Syrian Desert. 


How I long to be a member of your company, and with uplifting of all my powers to embrace your 
admirable community! Though, indeed, these poor eyes are not worthy to look upon it. Oh! that I could 
behold the desert, lovelier to me than any city! Oh! that I could see those lonely spots made into a 
paradise by the saints that throng them! But since my sins prevent me from thrusting into your blessed 
company a head laden with every transgression, I adjure you (and I know that you can do it) by your 
prayers to deliver me from the darkness of this world. I spoke of this when I was with you, and now in 
writing to you I repeat anew the same request; for all the energy of my mind is devoted to this one object. 
It rests with you to give effect to my resolve. I have the will but not the power; this last can only come in 
answer to your prayers. For my part, I am like a sick sheep astray from the flock. Unless the good 
Shepherd shall place me on his shoulders and carry me back to the fold, my steps will totter, and in the 
very effort of rising I shall find my feet give way. I am the prodigal son who although I have squandered all 
the portion entrusted to me by my father, have not yet bowed the knee in submission to him; not yet have 
I commenced to put away from me the allurements of my former excesses. And because it is only a little 
while since I have begun not so much to abandon my vices as to desire to abandon them, the devil now 
ensnares me in new toils, he puts new stumbling-blocks in my path, he encompasses me on every side. 


The seas around, and all around the main. 


I find myself in mid-ocean, unwilling to retreat and unable to advance. It only remains that your prayers 
should win for me the gale of the Holy Spirit to waft me to the haven upon the desired shore. 


LETTER II. TO RUFINUS THE MONK 


Written from Antioch, 374 a.d., to Rufinus in Egypt. Jerome narrates his travels and the events which have 
taken place since his arrival in Syria, particularly the deaths of Innocent and Hylas (S:3). He also 
describes the life of Bonosus, who was now a hermit on an island in the Adriatic (S:4). The main object of 
the letter is to induce Rufinus to come to Syria. 


1. That God gives more than we ask Him for, and that He often grants us things which “eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard, neither have they entered into the heart of man,” I knew indeed before from the mystic 
declaration of the sacred volumes; but now, dearest Rufinus, I have had proof of it in my own case. For I 
who fancied it too bold a wish to be allowed by an exchange of letters to counterfeit to myself your 
presence in the flesh, hear that you are penetrating the remotest parts of Egypt, visiting the monks and 
going round God’s family upon earth. Oh, if only the Lord Jesus Christ would suddenly transport me to you 
as Philip was transported to the eunuch, and Habakkuk to Daniel, with what a close embrace would I 
clasp your neck, how fondly would I press kisses upon that mouth which has so often joined with me of old 
in error or in wisdom. But as Iam unworthy (not that you should so come to me but) that I should so come 
to you, and because my poor body, weak even when well, has been shattered by frequent illnesses; I send 


he, supposing him to exist, created nothing; because he must, on supposition of his existence, have been a 
creator, on that very principle on which it is clear to us that our God is no otherwise existent, than as 
having been the Creator of this universe of ours. For, once for all, the rule will hold good, that they cannot 
both acknowledge the Creator to be God, and also prove him divine whom they wish to be equally 
believed in as God, except they adjust him to the standard of Him whom they and all men hold to be God; 
which is this, that whereas no one doubts the Creator to be God on the express ground of His having 
made the universe, so, on the selfsame ground, no one ought to believe that he also is God who has made 
nothing—except, indeed, some good reason be forthcoming. And this must needs be limited to one of two: 
he was either unwilling to create, or else unable. There is no third reason. Now, that he was unable, is a 
reason unworthy of God. Whether to have been unwilling to be a worthy one, I want to inquire. Tell me, 
Marcion, did your god wish himself to be recognised at any time or not? With what other purpose did he 
come down from heaven, and preach, and having suffered rise again from the dead, if it were not that he 
might be acknowledged? And, doubtless, since he was acknowledged, he willed it. For no circumstance 
could have happened to him, if he had been unwilling. What indeed tended so greatly to the knowledge of 
himself, as his appearing in the humiliation of the flesh,—a degradation all the lower indeed if the flesh 
were only illusory? For it was all the more shameful if he, who brought on himself the Creator’s curse by 
hanging on a tree, only pretended the assumption of a bodily substance. A far nobler foundation might he 
have laid for the knowledge of himself in some evidences of a creation of his own, especially when he had 
to become known in opposition to Him in whose territory he had remained unknown by any works from 
the beginning. For how happens it that the Creator, although unaware, as the Marcionites aver, of any god 
being above Himself, and who used to declare even with an oath that He existed alone, should have 
guarded by such mighty works the knowledge of Himself, about which, on the assumption of His being 
alone without a rival, He might have spared Himself all care; while the Superior God, knowing all the 
while how well furnished in power His inferior rival was, should have made no provision at all towards 
getting Himself acknowledged? Whereas He ought to have produced works more illustrious and exalted 
still, in order that He might, after the Creator’s standard, both be acknowledged as God from His works, 
and even by nobler deeds show Himself to be more potent and more gracious than the Creator. 


CHAPTER XII 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF ACKNOWLEDGING GOD WITHOUT THIS EXTERNAL EVIDENCE OF HIS EXISTENCE. MARCION’S 
REJECTION OF SUCH EVIDENCE FOR HIS GOD SAVOURS OF IMPUDENCE AND MALIGNITY 


But even if we were able to allow that he exists, we should yet be bound to argue that he is without a 
cause. For he who had nothing (to show for himself as proof of his existence), would be without a cause, 
since (such) proof is the whole cause that there exists some person to whom the proof belongs. Now, in as 
far as nothing ought to be without a cause, that is, without a proof (because if it be without a cause, it is 
all one as if it be not, not having the very proof which is the cause of a thing), in so far shall I more 
worthily believe that God does not exist, than that He exists without a cause. For he is without a cause 
who has not a cause by reason of not having a proof. God, however, ought not to be without a cause, that 
is to say, without a proof. Thus, as often as I show that He exists without a cause, although (I allow that) 
He exists, I do really determine this, that He does not exist; because, if He had existed, He could not have 
existed altogether without a cause. So, too, even in regard to faith itself, I say that he seeks to obtain it 
without cause from man, who is otherwise accustomed to believe in God from the idea he gets of Him 
from the testimony of His works: (without cause, I repeat,) because he has provided no such proof as that 
whereby man has acquired the knowledge of God. For although most persons believe in Him, they do not 
believe at once by unaided reason, without having some token of Deity in works worthy of God. And so 
upon this ground of inactivity and lack of works he is guilty both of impudence and malignity: of 
impudence, in aspiring after a belief which is not due to him, and for which he has provided no 
foundation; of malignity, in having brought many persons under the charge of unbelief by furnishing to 
them no groundwork for their faith. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE MARCIONITES DEPRECIATE THE CREATION, WHICH, HOWEVER, IS A WORTHY WITNESS OF GOD. THIS 
WORTHINESS ILLUSTRATED BY REFERENCES TO THE HEATHEN PHILOSOPHERS, WHO WERE APT TO INVEST THE 
SEVERAL PARTS OF CREATION WITH DIVINE ATTRIBUTES 


While we are expelling from this rank (of Deity) a god who has no evidence to show for himself which is so 
proper and God-worthy as the testimony of the Creator, Marcion’s most shameless followers with haughty 
impertinence fall upon the Creator’s works to destroy them. To be sure, say they, the world is a grand 
work, worthy of a God. Then is the Creator not at all a God? By all means He is God. Therefore the world 
is not unworthy of God, for God has made nothing unworthy of Himself; although it was for man, and not 
for Himself, that He made the world, (and) although every work is less than its maker. And yet, if to have 
been the author of our creation, such as it is, be unworthy of God, how much more unworthy of Him is it 
to have created absolutely nothing at all!—not even a production which, although unworthy, might yet 
have encouraged the hope of some better attempt. To say somewhat, then, concerning the alleged 
unworthiness of this world’s fabric, to which among the Greeks also is assigned a name of ornament and 
grace, not of sordidness, those very professors of wisdom, from whose genius every heresy derives its 


this letter to meet you instead of coming myself, in the hope that it may bring you hither to me caught in 
the meshes of love’s net. 


2. My first joy at such unexpected good tidings was due to our brother, Heliodorus. I desired to be sure of 
it, but did not dare to feel sure, especially as he told me that he had only heard it from some one else, and 
as the strangeness of the news impaired the credit of the story. Once more my wishes hovered in 
uncertainty and my mind wavered, till an Alexandrian monk who had some time previously been sent over 
by the dutiful zeal of the people to the Egyptian confessors (in will already martyrs ), impelled me by his 
presence to believe the tidings. Even then, I must admit I still hesitated. For on the one hand he knew 
nothing either of your name or country: yet on the other what he said seemed likely to be true, agreeing 
as it did with the hint which had already reached me. At last the truth broke upon me in all its fulness, for 
a constant stream of persons passing through brought the report: “Rufinus is at Nitria, and has reached 
the abode of the blessed Macarius.” At this point I cast away all that restrained my belief, and then first 
really grieved to find myself ill. Had it not been that my wasted and enfeebled frame fettered my 
movements, neither the summer heat nor the dangerous voyage should have had power to retard the 
rapid steps of affection. Believe me, brother, I look forward to seeing you more than the storm-tossed 
mariner looks for his haven, more than the thirsty fields long for the showers, more than the anxious 
mother sitting on the curving shore expects her son. 


3. After that sudden whirlwind dragged me from your side, severing with its impious wrench the bonds of 
affection in which we were knit together, 


The dark blue raincloud lowered o’er my head: 
On all sides were the seas, on all the sky. 


I wandered about, uncertain where to go. Thrace, Pontus, Bithynia, the whole of Galatia and Cappadocia, 
Cilicia also with its burning heat, one after another shattered my energies. At last Syria presented itself to 
me as a most secure harbor to a shipwrecked man. Here, after undergoing every possible kind of sickness, 
I lost one of my two eyes; for Innocent, the half of my soul, was taken away from me by a sudden attack of 
fever. The one eye which I now enjoy, and which is all in all to me, is our Evagrius, upon whom I with my 
constant infirmities have come as an additional burden. We had with us also Hylas, the servant of the holy 
Melanium, who by his stainless conduct had wiped out the taint of his previous servitude. His death 
opened afresh the wound which had not yet healed. But as the apostle’s words forbid us to mourn for 
those who sleep, and as my excess of grief has been tempered by the joyful news that has since come to 
me, I recount this last, that, if you have not heard it, you may learn it; and that, if you know it already, you 
may rejoice over it with me. 


4. Bonosus, your friend, or, to speak more truly, mine as well as yours, is now climbing the ladder 
foreshown in Jacob’s dream. He is bearing his cross, neither taking thought for the morrow nor looking 
back at what he has left. He is sowing in tears that he may reap in joy. As Moses in a type so he in reality 
is lifting up the serpent in the wilderness. This is a true story, and it may well put to shame the lying 
marvels described by Greek and Roman pens. For here you have a youth educated with us in the refining 
accomplishments of the world, with abundance of wealth, and in rank inferior to none of his associates; 
yet he forsakes his mother, his sisters, and his dearly loved brother, and settles like a new tiller of Eden on 
a dangerous island, with the sea roaring round its reefs; while its rough crags, bare rocks, and desolate 
aspect make it more terrible still. No peasant or monk is to be found there. Even the little Onesimus you 
know of, in whose kisses he used to rejoice as in those of a brother, in this tremendous solitude no longer 
remains at his side. Alone upon the island—or rather not alone, for Christ is with him—he sees the glory of 
God, which even the apostles saw not save in the desert. He beholds, it is true, no embattled towns, but he 
has enrolled his name in the new city. Garments of sackcloth disfigure his limbs, yet so clad he will be the 
sooner caught up to meet Christ in the clouds. No watercourse pleasant to the view supplies his wants, 
but from the Lord’s side he drinks the water of life. Place all this before your eyes, dear friend, and with 
all the faculties of your mind picture to yourself the scene. When you realize the effort of the fighter then 
you will be able to praise his victory. Round the entire island roars the frenzied sea, while the beetling 
crags along its winding shores resound as the billows beat against them. No grass makes the ground 
green; there are no shady copses and no fertile fields. Precipitous cliffs surround his dreadful abode as if 
it were a prison. But he, careless, fearless, and armed from head to foot with the apostle’s armor, now 
listens to God by reading the Scriptures, now speaks to God as he prays to the Lord; and it may be that, 
while he lingers in the island, he sees some vision such as that once seen by John. 


5. What snares, think you, is the devil now weaving? What stratagems is he preparing? Perchance, 
mindful of his old trick, he will try to tempt Bonosus with hunger. But he has been answered already: 
“Man shall not live by bread alone.” Perchance he will lay before him wealth and fame. But it shall be said 
to him: “They that desire to be rich fall into a trap and temptations,” and “For me all glorying is in Christ.” 
He will come, it may be, when the limbs are weary with fasting, and rack them with the pangs of disease; 
but the cry of the apostle will repel him: “When I am weak, then am I strong,” and “My strength is made 
perfect in weakness.” He will hold out threats of death; but the reply will be: “I desire to depart and to be 
with Christ.” He will brandish his fiery darts, but they will be received on the shield of faith. In a word, 
Satan will assail him, but Christ will defend. Thanks be to Thee, Lord Jesus, that in Thy day I have one 


able to pray to Thee for me. To Thee all hearts are open, Thou searchest the secrets of the heart, Thou 
seest the prophet shut up in the fish’s belly in the midst of the sea. Thou knowest then how he and I grew 
up together from tender infancy to vigorous manhood, how we were fostered in the bosoms of the same 
nurses, and carried in the arms of the same bearers; and how after studying together at Rome we lodged 
in the same house and shared the same food by the half savage banks of the Rhine. Thou knowest, too, 
that it was I who first began to seek to serve Thee. Remember, I beseech Thee, that this warrior of Thine 
was once a raw recruit with me. I have before me the declaration of Thy majesty: “Whosoever shall teach 
and not do shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven.” May he enjoy the crown of virtue, and in return 
for his daily martyrdoms may he follow the Lamb robed in white raiment! For “in my Father’s house are 
many mansions,” and “one star differeth from another star in glory.” Give me strength to raise my head to 
a level with the saints’ heels! I willed, but he performed. Do Thou therefore pardon me that I failed to 
keep my resolve, and reward him with the guerdon of his deserts. 


I may perhaps have been tedious, and have said more than the short compass of a letter usually allows; 
but this, I find, is always the case with me when I have to say anything in praise of our dear Bonosus. 


6. However, to return to the point from which I set out, I beseech you do not let me pass wholly out of 
sight and out of mind. A friend is long sought, hardly found, and with difficulty kept. Let those who will, 
allow gold to dazzle them and be borne along in splendor, their very baggage glittering with gold and 
silver. Love is not to be purchased, and affection has no price. The friendship which can cease has never 
been real. Farewell in Christ. 


LETTER IV. TO FLORENTIUS 


Sent to Florentius along with the preceding letter, which Jerome requests him to deliver to Rufinus. This 
Florentius was a rich Italian who had retired to Jerusalem to pursue the monastic life. Jerome 
subsequently speaks of him as “a distinguished monk so pitiful to the needy that he was generally known 
as the father of the poor.” (Chron. ad a.d. 381.) 


1. How much your name and sanctity are on the lips of the most different peoples you may gather from 
the fact that I commence to love you before I know you. For as, according to the apostle, “Some men’s 
sins are evident going before unto judgment,” so contrariwise the report of your charity is so widespread 
that it is considered not so much praiseworthy to love you as criminal to refuse to do so. I pass over the 
countless instances in which you have supported Christ, fed, clothed, and visited Him. The aid you 
rendered to our brother Heliodorus in his need may well loose the utterance of the dumb. With what 
gratitude, with what commendation, does he speak of the kindness with which you smoothed a pilgrim’s 
path. I am, it is true, the most sluggish of men, consumed by an unendurable sickness; yet keen affection 
and desire have winged my feet, and I have come forward to salute and embrace you. I wish you every 
good thing, and pray that the Lord may establish our nascent friendship. 


2. Our brother, Rufinus, is said to have come from Egypt to Jerusalem with the devout lady, Melanium. He 
is inseparably bound to me in brotherly love; and I beg you to oblige me by delivering to him the annexed 
letter. You must not, however, judge of me by the virtues that you find in him. For in him you will see the 
clearest tokens of holiness, whilst I am but dust and vile dirt, and even now, while still living, nothing but 
ashes. It is enough for me if my weak eyes can bear the brightness of his excellence. He has but now 
washed himself and is clean, yea, is made white as snow; whilst I, stained with every sin, wait day and 
night with trembling to pay the uttermost farthing. But since “the Lord looseth the prisoners,” and resteth 
upon him who is of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth at His words, perchance he may say even to me 
who lie in the grave of sin: “Jerome, come forth.” 


The reverend presbyter, Evagrius, warmly salutes you. We both with united respect salute the brother, 
Martinianus. I desire much to see him, but I am impeded by the chain of sickness. Farewell in Christ. 


LETTER V. TO FLORENTIUS 


Written a few months after the preceding (about the end of 374 a.d.) from the Syrian Desert. After dilating 
on his friendship for Florentius, and making a passing allusion to Rufinus, Jerome mentions certain books, 
copies of which he desires to be sent to him. He also speaks of a runaway slave about whom Florentius 
had written to him. 


1. Your letter, dear friend, finds me dwelling in that quarter of the desert which is nearest to Syria and the 
Saracens. And the reading of it rekindles in my mind so keen a desire to set out for Jerusalem that I am 
almost ready to violate my monastic vow in order to gratify my affection. Wishing to do the best I can, as I 
cannot come in person I send you a letter instead; and thus, though absent in the body, I come to you in 
love and in spirit. For my earnest prayer is that our infant friendship, firmly cemented as it is in Christ, 
may never be rent asunder by time or distance. We ought rather to strengthen the bond by an interchange 
of letters. Let these pass between us, meet each other on the way, and converse with us. Affection will not 
lose much if it keeps up an intercourse of this kind. 


2. You write that our brother, Rufinus, has not yet come to you. Even if he does come it will do little to 
satisfy my longing, for I shall not now be able to see him. He is too far away to come hither, and the 
conditions of the lonely life that I have adopted forbid me to go to him. For I am no longer free to follow 
my own wishes. I entreat you, therefore, to ask him to allow you to have the commentaries of the reverend 
Rhetitius, bishop of Augustodunum, copied, in which he has so eloquently explained the Song of Songs. A 
countryman of the aforesaid brother Rufinus, the old man Paul, writes that Rufinus has his copy of 
Tertullian, and urgently requests that this may be returned. Next I have to ask you to get written on paper 
by a copyist certain books which the subjoined list will show you that I do not possess. I beg also that you 
will send me the explanation of the Psalms of David, and the copious work on Synods of the reverend 
Hilary, which I copied for him at Treves with my own hand. Such books, you know, must be the food of the 
Christian soul if it is to meditate in the law of the Lord day and night. 


Others you welcome beneath your roof, you cherish and comfort, you help out of your own purse; but so 
far as Iam concerned, you have given me everything when once you have granted my request. And since, 
through the Lord’s bounty, I am rich in volumes of the sacred library, you may command me in turn. I will 
send you what you please; and do not suppose that an order from you will give me trouble. I have pupils 
devoted to the art of copying. Nor do I merely promise a favor because I am asking one. Our brother, 
Heliodorus, tells me that there are many parts of the Scriptures which you seek and cannot find. But even 
if you have them all, affection is sure to assert its rights and to seek for itself more than it already has. 


3. As regards the present master of your slave—of whom you have done me the honor to write—I have no 
doubt but that he is his kidnapper. While I was still at Antioch the presbyter, Evagrius, often reproved him 
in my presence. To whom he made this answer: “I have nothing to fear.” He declares that his master has 
dismissed him. If you both want him, he is here; send him whither you will. I think I am not wrong in 
refusing to allow a runaway to stray farther. Here in the wilderness I cannot myself execute your orders; 
and therefore I have asked my dear friend Evagrius to push the affair vigorously, both for your sake and 
for mine. I desire your welfare in Christ. 


LETTER VI. TO JULIAN, A DEACON OF ANTIOCH 


This letter, written in 374 a.d., is chiefly interesting for its mention of Jerome’s sister. It would seem that 
she had fallen into sin and had been restored to a life of virtue by the deacon, Julian. Jerome speaks of her 
again in the next letter (S:4). 


It is an old saying, “Liars are disbelieved even when they speak the truth.” And from the way in which you 
reproach me for not having written, I perceive that this has been my lot with you. Shall I say, “I wrote 
often, but the bearers of my letters were negligent”? You will reply, “Your excuse is the old one of all who 
fail to write.” Shall I say, “I could not find any one to take my letters”? You will say that numbers of 
persons have gone from my part of the world to yours. Shall I contend that I have actually given them 
letters? They not having delivered them, will deny that they have received them. Moreover, so great a 
distance separates us that it will be hard to come at the truth. What shall I do then? Though really not to 
blame, I ask your forgiveness, for I think it better to fall back and make overtures for peace than to keep 
my ground and offer battle. The truth is that constant sickness of body and vexation of mind have so 
weakened me that with death so close at hand I have not been as collected as usual. And lest you should 
account this plea a false one, now that I have stated my case, I shall, like a pleader, call witnesses to prove 
it. Our reverend brother, Heliodorus, has been here; but in spite of his wish to dwell in the desert with me, 
he has been frightened away by my crimes. But my present wordiness will atone for my past remissness; 
for, as Horace says in his satire: 


All singers have one fault among their friends: 
They never sing when asked, unasked they never cease. 


Henceforth I shall overwhelm you with such bundles of letters that you will take the opposite line and beg 
me not to write. 


I rejoice that my sister—to you a daughter in Christ—remains steadfast in her purpose, a piece of news 
which I owe in the first instance to you. For here where I now am I am ignorant not only as to what goes 
on in my native land, but even as to its continued existence. Even though the Iberian viper shall rend me 
with his baneful fangs, I will not fear men’s judgment, seeing that I shall have God to judge me. As one 
puts it: 


Shatter the world to fragments if you will: 
"Twill fall upon a head which knows not fear. 


Bear in mind, then, I pray you, the apostle’s precept that we should make our work abiding; prepare for 
yourself a reward from the Lord in my sister’s salvation; and by frequent letters increase my joy in that 
glory in Christ which we share together. 


LETTER VII. TO CHROMATIUS, JOVINUS, AND EUSEBIUS 


This letter (written like the preceding in 374 a.d.) is addressed by Jerome to three of his former 
companions in the religious life. It commends Bonosus (S:3), asks guidance for the writer’s sister (S:4), 
and attacks the conduct of Lupicinus, Bishop of Stridon (S:5). 


1. Those whom mutual affection has joined together, a written page ought not to sunder. I must not, 
therefore, distribute my words some to one and some to another. For so strong is the love that binds you 
together that affection unites all three of you in a bond no less close than that which naturally connects 
two of your number. Indeed, if the conditions of writing would only admit of it, I should amalgamate your 
names and express them under a single symbol. The very letter which I have received from you challenges 
me in each of you to see all three, and in all three to recognize each. When the reverend Evagrius 
transmitted it to me in the corner of the desert which stretches between the Syrians and the Saracens, my 
joy was intense. It wholly surpassed the rejoicings felt at Rome when the defeat of Cannae was retrieved, 
and Marcellus at Nola cut to pieces the forces of Hannibal. Evagrius frequently comes to see me, and 
cherishes me in Christ as his own bowels. Yet as he is separated from me by a long distance, his departure 
has generally left me as much regret as his arrival has brought me joy. 


2. I converse with your letter, I embrace it, it talks to me; it alone of those here speaks Latin. For 
hereabout you must either learn a barbarous jargon or else hold your tongue. As often as the lines—traced 
in a well-known hand—bring back to me the faces which I hold so dear, either I am no longer here, or else 
you are here with me. If you will credit the sincerity of affection, I seem to see you all as I write this. 


Now at the outset I should like to ask you one petulant question. Why is it that, when we are separated by 
so great an interval of land and sea, you have sent me so short a letter? Is it that I have deserved no 
better treatment, not having first written to you? I cannot believe that paper can have failed you while 
Egypt continues to supply its wares. Even if a Ptolemy had closed the seas, King Attalus would still have 
sent you parchments from Pergamum, and so by his skins you could have made up for the want of paper. 
The very name parchment is derived from a historical incident of the kind which occurred generations 
ago. What then? Am I to suppose the messenger to have been in haste? No matter how long a letter may 
be, it can be written in the course of a night. Or had you some business to attend to which prevented you 
from writing? No claim is prior to that of affection. Two suppositions remain, either that you felt 
disinclined to write or else that I did not deserve a letter. Of the two I prefer to charge you with sloth than 
to condemn myself as undeserving. For it is easier to mend neglect than to quicken love. 


3. You tell me that Bonosus, like a true son of the Fish, has taken to the water. As for me who am still foul 
with my old stains, like the basilisk and the scorpion I haunt the dry places. Bonosus has his heel already 
on the serpent’s head, whilst I am still as food to the same serpent which by divine appointment devours 
the earth. He can scale already that ladder of which the psalms of degrees are a type; whilst [, still 
weeping on its first step, hardly know whether I shall ever be able to say: “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills, from whence cometh my help.” Amid the threatening billows of the world he is sitting in the safe 
shelter of his island, that is, of the church’s pale, and it may be that even now, like John, he is being called 
to eat God’s book; whilst [, still lying in the sepulchre of my sins and bound with the chains of my 
iniquities, wait for the Lord’s command in the Gospel: “Jerome, come forth.” But Bonosus has done more 
than this. Like the prophet he has carried his girdle across the Euphrates (for all the devil’s strength is in 
the loins ), and has hidden it there in a hole of the rock. Then, afterwards finding it rent, he has sung: “O 
Lord, thou hast possessed my reins. Thou hast broken my bonds in sunder. I will offer to thee the sacrifice 
of thanksgiving.” But as for me, Nebuchadnezzar has brought me in chains to Babylon, to the babel that is 
of a distracted mind. There he has laid upon me the yoke of captivity; there inserting in my nostrils a ring 
of iron, he has commanded me to sing one of the songs of Zion. To whom I have said, “The Lord looseth 
the prisoners; the Lord openeth the eyes of the blind.” To complete my contrast in a single sentence, 
whilst I pray for mercy Bonosus looks for a crown. 


4. My sister’s conversion is the fruit of the efforts of the saintly Julian. He has planted, it is for you to 
water, and the Lord will give the increase. Jesus Christ has given her to me to console me for the wound 
which the devil has inflicted on her. He has restored her from death to life. But in the words of the pagan 
poet, for her 


There is no safety that I do not fear. 


You know yourselves how slippery is the path of youth—a path on which I have myself fallen, and which 
you are now traversing not without fear. She, as she enters upon it, must have the advice and the 
encouragement of all, she must be aided by frequent letters from you, my reverend brothers. And—for 
“charity endureth all things,”—I beg you to get from Pope Valerian a letter to confirm her resolution. A 
girl’s courage, as you know, is strengthened when she realizes that persons in high place are interested in 
her. 


5. The fact is that my native land is a prey to barbarism, that in it men’s only God is their belly, that they 
live only for the present, and that the richer a man is the holier he is held to be. Moreover, to use a well- 
worn proverb, the dish has a cover worthy of it; for Lupicinus is their priest. Like lips like lettuce, as the 


saying goes—the only one, as Lucilius tells us, at which Crassus ever laughed—the reference being to a 
donkey eating thistles. What I mean is that an unstable pilot steers a leaking ship, and that the blind is 
leading the blind straight to the pit. The ruler is like the ruled. 


6. I salute your mother and mine with the respect which, as you know, I feel towards her. Associated with 
you as she is in a holy life, she has the start of you, her holy children, in that she is your mother. Her 
womb may thus be truly called golden. With her I salute your sisters, who ought all to be welcomed 
wherever they go, for they have triumphed over their sex and the world, and await the Bridegroom’s 
coming, their lamps replenished with oil. O happy the house which is a home of a widowed Anna, of 
virgins that are prophetesses, and of twin Samuels bred in the Temple! Fortunate the roof which shelters 
the martyr-mother of the Maccabees, with her sons around her, each and all wearing the martyr’s crown! 
For although you confess Christ every day by keeping His commandments, yet to this private glory you 
have added the public one of an open confession; for it was through you that the poison of the Arian 
heresy was formerly banished from your city. 


You are surprised perhaps at my thus making a fresh beginning quite at the close of my letter. But what 
am I to do? I cannot refuse expression to my feelings. The brief limits of a letter compel me to be silent; 
my affection for you urges me to speak. I write in haste, my language is confused and ill-arranged; but 
love knows nothing of order. 


LETTER VIII. TO NICEAS, SUB-DEACON OF AQUILEIA 


Niceas, the sub-deacon, had accompanied Jerome to the East but had now returned home. In after-years 
he became bishop of Aquileia in succession to Chromatius. The date of the letter is 374 a.d. 


The comic poet Turpilius says of the exchange of letters that it alone makes the absent present. The 
remark, though occurring in a work of fiction, is not untrue. For what more real presence—if I may so 
speak—can there be between absent friends than speaking to those whom they love in letters, and in 
letters hearing their reply? Even those Italian savages, the Cascans of Ennius, who—as Cicero tells us in 
his books on rhetoric—hunted their food like beasts of prey, were wont, before paper and parchment came 
into use, to exchange letters written on tablets of wood roughly planed, or on strips of bark torn from the 
trees. For this reason men called letter-carriers tablet-bearers, and letter-writers bark-users, because they 
used the bark of trees. How much more then are we, who live in a civilized age, bound not to omit a social 
duty performed by men who lived in a state of gross savagery, and were in some respects entirely ignorant 
of the refinements of life. The saintly Chromatius, look you, and the reverend Eusebius, brothers as much 
by compatibility of disposition as by the ties of nature, have challenged me to diligence by the letters 
which they have showered upon me. You, however, who have but just left me, have not merely unknit our 
new-made friendship; you have torn it asunder—a process which Laelius, in Cicero’s treatise, wisely 
forbids. Can it be that the East is so hateful to you that you dread the thought of even your letters coming 
hither? Wake up, wake up, arouse yourself from sleep, give to affection at least one sheet of paper. Amid 
the pleasures of life at home sometimes heave a sigh over the journeys which we have made together. If 
you love me, write in answer to my prayer. If you are angry with me, though angry still write. I find my 
longing soul much comforted when I receive a letter from a friend, even though that friend be out of 
temper with me. 


LETTER IX. TO CHRYSOGONUS, A MONK OF AQUILEIA 


A bantering letter to an indifferent correspondent. Of the same date as the preceding. 


Heliodorus, who is so dear to us both, and who loves you with an affection no less deep than my own, may 
have given you a faithful account of my feelings towards you; how your name is always on my lips, and 
how in every conversation which I have with him I begin by recalling my pleasant intercourse with you, 
and go on to marvel at your lowliness, to extol your virtue, and to proclaim your holy love. 


Lynxes, they say, when they look behind them, forget what they have just seen, and lose all thought of 
what their eyes have ceased to behold. And so it seems to be with you. For so entirely have you forgotten 
our joint attachment that you have not merely blurred but erased the writing of that epistle which, as the 
apostle tells us, is written in the hearts of Christians. The creatures that I have mentioned lurk on 
branches of leafy trees and pounce on fleet roes or frightened stags. In vain their victims fly, for they 
carry their tormentors with them, and these rend their flesh as they run. Lynxes, however, only hunt when 
an empty belly makes their mouths dry. When they have satisfied their thirst for blood, and have filled 
their stomachs with food, satiety induces forgetfulness, and they bestow no thought on future prey till 
hunger recalls them to a sense of their need. 


Now in your case it cannot be that you have already had enough of me. Why then do you bring to a 
premature close a friendship which is but just begun? Why do you let slip what you have hardly as yet 
fully grasped? But as such remissness as yours is never at a loss for an excuse, you will perhaps declare 
that you had nothing to write. Had this been so, you should still have written to inform me of the fact. 


LETTER X. TO PAUL, AN OLD MAN OF CONCORDIA 


Jerome writes to Paul of Concordia, a centenarian (S:2), and the owner of a good theological library (S:3), 
to lend him some commentaries. In return he sends him his life (newly written) of Paul the hermit. The 
date of the letter is 374 a.d. 


1. The shortness of man’s life is the punishment for man’s sin; and the fact that even on the very threshold 
of the light death constantly overtakes the new-born child proves that the times are continually sinking 
into deeper depravity. For when the first tiller of paradise had been entangled by the serpent in his snaky 
coils, and had been forced in consequence to migrate earthwards, although his deathless state was 
changed for a mortal one, yet the sentence of man’s curse was put off for nine hundred years, or even 
more, a period so long that it may be called a second immortality. Afterwards sin gradually grew more and 
more virulent, till the ungodliness of the giants brought in its train the shipwreck of the whole world. 
Then when the world had been cleansed by the baptism—if I may so call it—of the deluge, human life was 
contracted to a short span. Yet even this we have almost altogether wasted, so continually do our 
iniquities fight against the divine purposes. For how few there are, either who go beyond their hundredth 
year, or who, going beyond it, do not regret that they have done so; according to that which the Scripture 
witnesses in the book of Psalms: “the days of our years are threescore years and ten; and if by reason of 
strength they be fourscore years, yet is their strength labor and sorrow.” 


2. Why, say you, these opening reflections so remote and so far fetched that one might use against them 
the Horatian witticism: 


Back to the eggs which Leda laid for Zeus, 
The bard is fain to trace the war of Troy? 


Simply that I may describe in fitting terms your great age and hoary head as white as Christ’s. For see, 
the hundredth circling year is already passing over you, and yet, always keeping the commandments of 
the Lord, amid the circumstances of your present life you think over the blessedness of that which is to 
come. Your eyes are bright and keen, your steps steady, your hearing good, your teeth are white, your 
voice musical, your flesh firm and full of sap; your ruddy cheeks belie your white hairs, your strength is 
not that of your age. Advancing years have not, as we too often see them do, impaired the tenacity of your 
memory; the coldness of your blood has not blunted an intellect at once warm and wary. Your face is not 
wrinkled nor your brow furrowed. Lastly, no tremors palsy your hand or cause it to travel in crooked 
pathways over the wax on which you write. The Lord shows us in you the bloom of the resurrection that is 
to be ours; so that whereas in others who die by inches whilst yet living, we recognize the results of sin, in 
your case we ascribe it to righteousness that you still simulate youth at an age to which it is foreign. And 
although we see the like haleness of body in many even of those who are sinners, in their case it is a grant 
of the devil to lead them into sin, whilst in yours it is a gift of God to make you rejoice. 


3. Tully in his brilliant speech on behalf of Flaccus describes the learning of the Greeks as “innate frivolity 
and accomplished vanity.” 


Certainly their ablest literary men used to receive money for pronouncing eulogies upon their kings or 
princes. Following their example, I set a price upon my praise. Nor must you suppose my demand a small 
one. You are asked to give me the pearl of the Gospel, “the words of the Lord,” “pure words, even as the 
silver which from the earth is tried, and purified seven times in the fire,” I mean the commentaries of 
Fortunatian and—for its account of the persecutors—the History of Aurelius Victor, and with these the 
Letters of Novatian; so that, learning the poison set forth by this schismatic, we may the more gladly drink 
of the antidote supplied by the holy martyr Cyprian. In the mean time I have sent to you, that is to say, to 
Paul the aged, a Paul that is older still. I have taken great pains to bring my language down to the level of 
the simpler sort. But, somehow or other, though you fill it with water, the jar retains the odor which it 
acquired when first used. If my little gift should please you, I have others also in store which (if the Holy 
Spirit shall breathe favorably), shall sail across the sea to you with all kinds of eastern merchandise. 


LETTER XI. TO THE VIRGINS OF AEMONA 


AEmona was a Roman colony not far from Stridon, Jerome’s birthplace. The virgins to whom the note is 
addressed had omitted to answer his letters, and he now writes to upbraid them for their remissness. The 
date of the letter is 374 a.d. 


This scanty sheet of paper shows in what a wilderness I live, and because of it I have to say much in few 
words. For, desirous though I am to speak to you more fully, this miserable scrap compels me to leave 
much unsaid. Still ingenuity makes up for lack of means, and by writing small I can say a great deal. 
Observe, I beseech you, how I love you, even in the midst of my difficulties, since even the want of 
materials does not stop me from writing to you. 


Pardon, I beseech you, an aggrieved man: if I speak in tears and in anger it is because I have been 
injured. For in return for my regular letters you have not sent me a single syllable. Light, I know, has no 


communion with darkness, and God’s handmaidens no fellowship with a sinner, yet a harlot was allowed 
to wash the Lord’s feet with her tears, and dogs are permitted to eat of their masters’ crumbs. It was the 
Saviour’s mission to call sinners and not the righteous; for, as He said Himself, “they that be whole need 
not a physician.” He wills the repentance of a sinner rather than his death, and carries home the poor 
stray sheep on His own shoulders. So, too, when the prodigal son returns, his father receives him with joy. 
Nay more, the apostle says: “Judge nothing before the time.” For “who art thou that judgest another 
man’s servant? To his own master he standeth or falleth.” And “let him that standeth take heed lest he 
fall.” “Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 


Dear sisters, man’s envy judges in one way, Christ in another; and the whisper of a corner is not the same 
as the sentence of His tribunal. Many ways seem right to men which are afterwards found to be wrong. 
And a treasure is often stowed in earthen vessels. Peter thrice denied his Lord, yet his bitter tears 
restored him to his place. “To whom much is forgiven, the same loveth much.” No word is said of the flock 
as a whole, yet the angels joy in heaven over the safety of one sick ewe. And if any one demurs to this 
reasoning, the Lord Himself has said: “Friend, is thine eye evil because I am good?” 


LETTER XII. TO ANTONY, MONK 


The subject of this letter is similar to that of the preceding. Of Antony nothing is known except that some 
mss. describe him as “of AEmona.” The date of the letter is 374 a.d. 


While the disciples were disputing concerning precedence our Lord, the teacher of humility, took a little 
child and said: “Except ye be converted and become as little children ye cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” And lest He should seem to preach more than he practised, He fulfilled His own precept in His 
life. For He washed His disciples’ feet, he received the traitor with a kiss, He conversed with the woman 
of Samaria, He spoke of the kingdom of heaven with Mary at His feet, and when He rose again from the 
dead He showed Himself first to some poor women. Pride is opposed to humility, and through it Satan lost 
his eminence as an archangel. The Jewish people perished in their pride, for while they claimed the chief 
seats and salutations in the market place, they were superseded by the Gentiles, who had before been 
counted as “a drop of a bucket.” Two poor fishermen, Peter and James, were sent to confute the sophists 
and the wise men of the world. As the Scripture says: “God resisteth the proud and giveth grace to the 
humble.” Think, brother, what a sin it must be which has God for its opponent. In the Gospel the Pharisee 
is rejected because of his pride, and the publican is accepted because of his humility. 


Now, unless I am mistaken, I have already sent you ten letters, affectionate and earnest, whilst you have 
not deigned to give me even a single line. The Lord speaks to His servants, but you, my brother servant, 
refuse to speak to me. Believe me, if reserve did not check my pen, I could show my annoyance in such 
invective that you would have to reply—even though it might be in anger. But since anger is human, and a 
Christian must not act injuriously, I fall back once more on entreaty, and beg you to love one who loves 
you, and to write to him as a servant should to his fellow-servant. Farewell in the Lord. 


LETTER XIII. TO CASTORINA, HIS MATERNAL AUNT 


An interesting letter, as throwing some light on Jerome’s family relations. Castorina, his maternal aunt, 
had, for some reason, become estranged from him, and he now writes to her to effect a reconciliation. 
Whether he succeeded in doing so, we do not know. The date of the letter is 374 a.d. 


The apostle and evangelist John rightly says, in his first epistle, that “whosoever hateth his brother is a 
murderer.” For, since murder often springs from hate, the hater, even though he has not yet slain his 
victim, is at heart a murderer. Why, you ask, do I begin in this style? Simply that you and I may both lay 
aside past ill feeling and cleanse our hearts to be a habitation for God. “Be ye angry,” David says, “and sin 
not,” or, as the apostle more fully expresses it, “let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” What then shall 
we do in the day of judgment, upon whose wrath the sun has gone down not one day but many years? The 
Lord says in the Gospel: “If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee; leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift.” Woe to me, wretch that I am; woe, I had almost said, to you also. This 
long time past we have either offered no gift at the altar or have offered it whilst cherishing anger 
“without a cause.” How have we been able in our daily prayers to say “Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors,” whilst our feelings have been at variance with our words, and our petition inconsistent with 
our conduct? Therefore I renew the prayer which I made a year ago in a previous letter, that the Lord’s 
legacy of peace may be indeed ours, and that my desires and your feelings may find favor in His sight. 
Soon we shall stand before His judgment seat to receive the reward of harmony restored or to pay the 
penalty for harmony broken. In case you shall prove unwilling—I hope that it may not be so—to accept my 
advances, I for my part shall be free. For this letter, when it is read, will insure my acquittal. 


LETTER XIV. TO HELIODORUS, MONK 


Heliodorus, originally a soldier, but now a presbyter of the Church, had accompanied Jerome to the East, 


but, not feeling called to the solitary life of the desert, had returned to Aquileia. Here he resumed his 
clerical duties, and in course of time was raised to the episcopate as bishop of Altinum. 


The letter was written in the first bitterness of separation and reproaches Heliodorus for having gone 
back from the perfect way of the ascetic life. The description given of this is highly colored and seems to 
have produced a great impression in the West. Fabiola was so much enchanted by it that she learned the 
letter by heart. The date is 373 or 374 a.d. 


1. So conscious are you of the affection which exists between us that you cannot but recognize the love 
and passion with which I strove to prolong our common sojourn in the desert. This very letter—blotted, as 
you see, with tears—gives evidence of the lamentation and weeping with which I accompanied your 
departure. With the pretty ways of a child you then softened your refusal by soothing words, and I, being 
off my guard, knew not what to do. Was I to hold my peace? I could not conceal my eagerness by a show of 
indifference. Or was I to entreat you yet more earnestly? You would have refused to listen, for your love 
was not like mine. Despised affection has taken the one course open to it. Unable to keep you when 
present, it goes in search of you when absent. You asked me yourself, when you were going away, to invite 
you to the desert when I took up my quarters there, and I for my part promised to do so. Accordingly I 
invite you now; come, and come quickly. Do not call to mind old ties; the desert is for those who have left 
all. Nor let the hardships of our former travels deter you. You believe in Christ, believe also in His words: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and all these things shall be added unto you.” Take neither scrip nor 
staff. He is rich enough who is poor—with Christ. 


2. But what is this, and why do I foolishly importune you again? Away with entreaties, an end to coaxing 
words. Offended love does well to be angry. You have spurned my petition; perhaps you will listen to my 
remonstrance. What keeps you, effeminate soldier, in your father’s house? Where are your ramparts and 
trenches? When have you spent a winter in the field? Lo, the trumpet sounds from heaven! Lo, the Leader 
comes with clouds! He is armed to subdue the world, and out of His mouth proceeds a two-edged sword to 
mow down all that encounters it. But as for you, what will you do? Pass straight from your chamber to the 
battle-field, and from the cool shade into the burning sun? Nay, a body used to a tunic cannot endure a 
buckler; a head that has worn a cap refuses a helmet; a hand made tender by disuse is galled by a sword- 
hilt. Hear the proclamation of your King: “He that is not with me is against me, and he that gathereth not 
with me scattereth.” Remember the day on which you enlisted, when, buried with Christ in baptism, you 
swore fealty to Him, declaring that for His sake you would spare neither father nor mother. Lo, the enemy 
is striving to slay Christ in your breast. Lo, the ranks of the foe sigh over that bounty which you received 
when you entered His service. Should your little nephew hang on your neck, pay no regard to him; should 
your mother with ashes on her hair and garments rent show you the breasts at which she nursed you, 
heed her not; should your father prostrate himself on the threshold, trample him under foot and go your 
way. With dry eyes fly to the standard of the cross. In such cases cruelty is the only true affection. 


3. Hereafter there shall come—yes, there shall come—a day when you will return a victor to your true 
country, and will walk through the heavenly Jerusalem crowned with the crown of valor. Then will you 
receive the citizenship thereof with Paul. Then will you seek the like privilege for your parents. Then will 
you intercede for me who have urged you forward on the path of victory. 


I am not ignorant of the fetters which you may plead as hindrances. My breast is not of iron nor my heart 
of stone. I was not born of flint or suckled by a tigress. I have passed through troubles like yours myself. 
Now it is a widowed sister who throws her caressing arms around you. Now it is the slaves, your foster- 
brothers, who cry, “To what master are you leaving us?” Now it is a nurse bowed with age, and a body- 
servant loved only less than a father, who exclaim: “Only wait till we die and follow us to our graves.” 
Perhaps, too, an aged mother, with sunken bosom and furrowed brow, recalling the lullaby with which she 
once soothed you, adds her entreaties to theirs. The learned may call you, if they please, 


The sole support and pillar of your house. 
The love of God and the fear of hell will easily break such bonds. 


Scripture, you will argue, bids us obey our parents. Yes, but whoso loves them more than Christ loses his 
own soul. The enemy takes sword in hand to slay me, and shall I think of a mother’s tears? Or shall I 
desert the service of Christ for the sake of a father to whom, if I am Christ’s servant, I owe no rites of 
burial, albeit if 1 am Christ’s true servant I owe these to all? Peter with his cowardly advice was an offence 
to the Lord on the eve of His passion; and to the brethren who strove to restrain him from going up to 
Jerusalem, Paul’s one answer was: “What mean ye to weep and to break my heart? For I am ready not to 
be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.” The battering-ram of natural 
affection which so often shatters faith must recoil powerless from the wall of the Gospel. “My mother and 
my brethren are these whosoever do the will of my Father which is in heaven.” If they believe in Christ let 
them bid me God-speed, for I go to fight in His name. And if they do not believe, “let the dead bury their 
dead.” 


4. But all this, you argue, only touches the case of martyrs. Ah! my brother, you are mistaken, you are 
mistaken, if you suppose that there is ever a time when the Christian does not suffer persecution. Then 


are you most hardly beset when you know not that you are beset at all. “Our adversary as a roaring lion 
walketh about seeking whom he may devour,” and do you think of peace? “He sitteth in the lurking-places 
of the villages: in the secret places doth he murder the innocent; his eyes are privily set against the poor. 
He lieth in wait secretly as a lion in his den; he lieth in wait to catch the poor;” and do you slumber under 
a shady tree, so as to fall an easy prey? On one side self-indulgence presses me hard; on another 
covetousness strives to make an inroad; my belly wishes to be a God to me, in place of Christ, and lust 
would fain drive away the Holy Spirit that dwells in me and defile His temple. I am pursued, I say, by an 
enemy 


Whose name is Legion and his wiles untold; 
and, hapless wretch that I am, how shall I hold myself a victor when I am being led away a captive? 


5. My dear brother, weigh well the various forms of transgression, and think not that the sins which I have 
mentioned are less flagrant than that of idolatry. Nay, hear the apostle’s view of the matter. “For this ye 
know,” he writes, “that no whore-monger or unclean person, nor covetous man, who is an idolater, hath 
any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God.” In a general way all that is of the devil savors of 
enmity to God, and what is of the devil is idolatry, since all idols are subject to him. Yet Paul elsewhere 
lays down the law in express and unmistakable terms, saying: “Mortify your members, which are upon the 
earth, laying aside fornication, uncleanness, evil concupiscence and covetousness, which are idolatry, for 
which things’ sake the wrath of God cometh.” 


Idolatry is not confined to casting incense upon an altar with finger and thumb, or to pouring libations of 
wine out of a cup into a bowl. Covetousness is idolatry, or else the selling of the Lord for thirty pieces of 
silver was a righteous act. Lust involves profanation, or else men may defile with common harlots those 
members of Christ which should be “a living sacrifice acceptable to God.” Fraud is idolatry, or else they 
are worthy of imitation who, in the Acts of the Apostles, sold their inheritance, and because they kept 
back part of the price, perished by an instant doom. Consider well, my brother; nothing is yours to keep. 
“Whosoever he be of you,” the Lord says, “that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” 
Why are you such a half-hearted Christian? 


6. See how Peter left his net; see how the publican rose from the receipt of custom. In a moment he 
became an apostle. “The Son of man hath not where to lay his head,” and do you plan wide porticos and 
spacious halls? If you look to inherit the good things of the world you can no longer be a joint-heir with 
Christ. You are called a monk, and has the name no meaning? What brings you, a solitary, into the throng 
of men? The advice that I give is that of no inexperienced mariner who has never lost either ship or cargo, 
and has never known a gale. Lately shipwrecked as I have been myself, my warnings to other voyagers 
spring from my own fears. On one side, like Charybdis, self-indulgence sucks into its vortex the soul’s 
salvation. On the other, like Scylla, lust, with a smile on her girl’s face, lures it on to wreck its chastity. 
The coast is savage, and the devil with a crew of pirates carries irons to fetter his captives. Be not 
credulous, be not over-confident. The sea may be as smooth and smiling as a pond, its quiet surface may 
be scarcely ruffled by a breath of air, yet sometimes its waves are as high as mountains. There is danger 
in its depths, the foe is lurking there. Ease your sheets, spread your sails, fasten the cross as an ensign on 
your prow. The calm that you speak of is itself a tempest. “Why so?” you will perhaps argue; “are not all 
my fellow-townsmen Christians?” Your case, I reply, is not that of others. Listen to the words of the Lord: 
“Tf thou wilt be perfect go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and come and follow me.” You have 
already promised to be perfect. For when you forsook the army and made yourself an eunuch for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake, you did so that you might follow the perfect life. Now the perfect servant of 
Christ has nothing beside Christ. Or if he have anything beside Christ he is not perfect. And if he be not 
perfect when he has promised God to be so, his profession is a lie. But “the mouth that lieth slayeth the 
soul.” To conclude, then, if you are perfect you will not set your heart on your father’s goods; and if you 
are not perfect you have deceived the Lord. The Gospel thunders forth its divine warning: “Ye cannot 
serve two masters,” and does any one dare to make Christ a liar by serving at once both God and 
Mammon? Repeatedly does He proclaim, “If any one will come after me let him deny himself and take up 
his cross and follow me.” If I load myself with gold can I think that I am following Christ? Surely not. “He 
that saith he abideth in Him ought himself also so to walk even as He walked.” 


7. I know you will rejoin that you possess nothing. Why, then, if you are so well prepared for battle, do you 
not take the field? Perhaps you think that you can wage war in your own country, although the Lord could 
do no signs in His? Why not? you ask. Take the answer which comes to you with his authority: “No 
prophet is accepted in his own country.” But, you will say, I do not seek honor; the approval of my 
conscience is enough for me. Neither did the Lord seek it; for when the multitudes would have made Him 
a king he fled from them. But where there is no honor there is contempt; and where there is contempt 
there is frequent rudeness; and where there is rudeness there is vexation; and where there is vexation 
there is no rest; and where there is no rest the mind is apt to be diverted from its purpose. Again, where, 
through restlessness, earnestness loses any of its force, it is lessened by what it loses, and that which is 
lessened cannot be called perfect. The upshot of all which is that a monk cannot be perfect in his own 
country. Now, not to aim at perfection is itself a sin. 


8. Driven from this line of defence you will appeal to the example of the clergy. These, you will say, remain 


in their cities, and yet they are surely above criticism. Far be it from me to censure the successors of the 
apostles, who with holy words consecrate the body of Christ, and who make us Christians. Having the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, they judge men to some extent before the day of judgment, and guard the 
chastity of the bride of Christ. But, as I have before hinted, the case of monks is different from that of the 
clergy. The clergy feed Christ’s sheep; I as a monk am fed by them. They live of the altar: I, if I bring no 
gift to it, have the axe laid to my root as to that of a barren tree. Nor can I plead poverty as an excuse, for 
the Lord in the gospel has praised an aged widow for casting into the treasury the last two coins that she 
had. I may not sit in the presence of a presbyter; he, if I sin, may deliver me to Satan, “for the destruction 
of the flesh that the spirit may be saved.” Under the old law he who disobeyed the priests was put outside 
the camp and stoned by the people, or else he was beheaded and expiated his contempt with his blood. 
But now the disobedient person is cut down with the spiritual sword, or he is expelled from the church 
and torn to pieces by ravening demons. Should the entreaties of your brethren induce you to take orders, 
I shall rejoice that you are lifted up, and fear lest you may be cast down. You will say: “If a man desire the 
office of a bishop, he desireth a good work.” I know that; but you should add what follows: such an one 
“must be blameless, the husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, chaste, of good behavior, given to hospitality, 
apt to teach, not given to wine, no striker but patient.” After fully explaining the qualifications of a bishop 
the apostle speaks of ministers of the third degree with equal care. “Likewise must the deacons be grave,” 
he writes, “not double-tongued, not given to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre, holding the mystery of 
the faith in a pure conscience. And let these also first be proved; then, let them minister, being found 
blameless.” Woe to the man who goes in to the supper without a wedding garment. Nothing remains for 
him but the stern question, “Friend, how camest thou in hither?” And when he is speechless the order will 
be given, “Bind him hand and foot, and take him away, and cast him into outer darkness; there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.” Woe to him who, when he has received a talent, has bound it in a napkin; 
and, whilst others make profits, only preserves what he has received. His angry lord shall rebuke him in a 
moment. “Thou wicked servant,” he will say, “wherefore gavest thou not my money into the bank that at 
my coming I might have required mine own with usury?” That is to say, you should have laid before the 
altar what you were not able to bear. For whilst you, a slothful trader, keep a penny in your hands, you 
occupy the place of another who might double the money. Wherefore, as he who ministers well purchases 
to himself a good degree, so he who approaches the cup of the Lord unworthily shall be guilty of the body 
and blood of the Lord. 


9. Not all bishops are bishops indeed. You consider Peter; mark Judas as well. You notice Stephen; look 
also on Nicolas, sentenced in the Apocalypse by the Lord’s own lips, whose shameful imaginations gave 
rise to the heresy of the Nicolaitans. “Let a man examine himself and so let him come.” For it is not 
ecclesiastical rank that makes a man a Christian. The centurion Cornelius was still a heathen when he was 
cleansed by the gift of the Holy Spirit. Daniel was but a child when he judged the elders. Amos was 
stripping mulberry bushes when, in a moment, he was made a prophet. David was only a shepherd when 
he was chosen to be king. And the least of His disciples was the one whom Jesus loved the most. My 
brother, sit down in the lower room, that when one less honorable comes you may be bidden to go up 
higher. Upon whom does the Lord rest but upon him that is lowly and of a contrite spirit, and that 
trembleth at His word? To whom God has committed much, of him He will ask the more. “Mighty men 
shall be mightily tormented.” No man need pride himself in the day of judgment on merely physical 
chastity, for then shall men give account for every idle word, and the reviling of a brother shall be counted 
as the sin of murder. Paul and Peter now reign with Christ, and it is not easy to take the place of the one 
or to hold the office of the other. There may come an angel to rend the veil of your temple, and to remove 
your candlestick out of its place. If you intend to build the tower, first count the cost. Salt that has lost its 
savor is good for nothing but to be cast out and to be trodden under foot of swine. If a monk fall, a priest 
shall intercede for him; but who shall intercede for a fallen priest? 


10. At last my discourse is clear of the reefs: at last this frail bark has passed from the breakers into deep 
water. I may now spread my sails to the breeze; and, as I leave the rocks of controversy astern, my 
epilogue will be like the joyful shout of mariners. O desert, bright with the flowers of Christ! O solitude 
whence come the stones of which, in the Apocalypse, the city of the great king is built! O wilderness, 
gladdened with God’s especial presence! What keeps you in the world, my brother, you who are above the 
world? How long shall gloomy roofs oppress you? How long shall smoky cities immure you? Believe me, I 
have more light than you. Sweet it is to lay aside the weight of the body and to soar into the pure bright 
ether. Do you dread poverty? Christ calls the poor blessed. Does toil frighten you? No athlete is crowned 
but in the sweat of his brow. Are you anxious as regards food? Faith fears no famine. Do you dread the 
bare ground for limbs wasted with fasting? The Lord lies there beside you. Do you recoil from an 
unwashed head and uncombed hair? Christ is your true head. Does the boundless solitude of the desert 
terrify you? In the spirit you may walk always in paradise. Do but turn your thoughts thither and you will 
be no more in the desert. Is your skin rough and scaly because you no longer bathe? He that is once 
washed in Christ needeth not to wash again. To all your objections the apostle gives this one brief answer: 
“The sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory” which shall come after 
them, “which shall be revealed in us.” You are too greedy of enjoyment, my brother, if you wish to rejoice 
with the world here, and to reign with Christ hereafter. 


11. It shall come, it shall come, that day when this corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this mortal 
shall put on immortality. Then shall that servant be blessed whom the Lord shall find watching. Then at 


spirit, called the said unworthy elements divine; as Thales did water, Heraclitus fire, Anaximenes air, 
Anaximander all the heavenly bodies, Strato the sky and earth, Zeno the air and ether, and Plato the stars, 
which he calls a fiery kind of gods; whilst concerning the world, when they considered indeed its 
magnitude, and strength, and power, and honour, and glory,—the abundance, too, the regularity, and law 
of those individual elements which contribute to the production, the nourishment, the ripening, and the 
reproduction of all things,—the majority of the philosophers hesitated to assign a beginning and an end to 
the said world, lest its constituent elements, great as they undoubtedly are, should fail to be regarded as 
divine, which are objects of worship with the Persian magi, the Egyptian hierophants, and the Indian 
gymnosophists. The very superstition of the crowd, inspired by the common idolatry, when ashamed of the 
names and fables of their ancient dead borne by their idols, has recourse to the interpretation of natural 
objects, and so with much ingenuity cloaks its own disgrace, figuratively reducing Jupiter to a heated 
substance, and Juno to an aerial one (according to the literal sense of the Greek words); Vesta, in like 
manner, to fire, and the Muses to waters, and the Great Mother to the earth, mowed as to its crops, 
ploughed up with lusty arms, and watered with baths. Thus Osiris also, whenever he is buried, and looked 
for to come to life again, and with joy recovered, is an emblem of the regularity wherewith the fruits of 
the ground return, and the elements recover life, and the year comes round; as also the lions of Mithras 
are philosophical sacraments of arid and scorched nature. It is, indeed, enough for me that natural 
elements, foremost in site and state, should have been more readily regarded as divine than as unworthy 
of God. I will, however, come down to humbler objects. A single floweret from the hedgerow, I say not 
from the meadows; a single little shellfish from any sea, I say not from the Red Sea; a single stray wing of 
a moorfowl, I say nothing of the peacock,—will, I presume, prove to you that the Creator was but a sorry 
artificer! 


CHAPTER XIV 


ALL PORTIONS OF CREATION ATTEST THE EXCELLENCE OF THE CREATOR, WHOM MARCION VILIFIES. HIS 
INCONSISTENCY HEREIN EXPOSED. MARCION’S OWN GOD DID NOT HESITATE TO USE THE CREATOR’S WORKS IN 
INSTITUTING HIS OWN RELIGION 


Now, when you make merry with those minuter animals, which their glorious Maker has purposely endued 
with a profusion of instincts and resources,—thereby teaching us that greatness has its proofs in 
lowliness, just as (according to the apostle) there is power even in infirmity—imitate, if you can, the cells 
of the bee, the hills of the ant, the webs of the spider, and the threads of the silkworm; endure, too, if you 
know how, those very creatures which infest your couch and house, the poisonous ejections of the blister- 
beetle, the spikes of the fly, and the gnat’s sheath and sting. What of the greater animals, when the small 
ones so affect you with pleasure or pain, that you cannot even in their case despise their Creator? Finally, 
take a circuit round your own self; survey man within and without. Even this handiwork of our God will be 
pleasing to you, inasmuch as your own lord, that better god, loved it so well, and for your sake was at the 
pains of descending from the third heaven to these poverty-stricken elements, and for the same reason 
was actually crucified in this sorry apartment of the Creator. Indeed, up to the present time, he has not 
disdained the water which the Creator made wherewith he washes his people; nor the oil with which he 
anoints them; nor that union of honey and milk wherewithal he gives them the nourishment of children; 
nor the bread by which he represents his own proper body, thus requiring in his very sacraments the 
“beggarly elements” of the Creator. You, however, are a disciple above his master, and a servant above his 
lord; you have a higher reach of discernment than his; you destroy what he requires. I wish to examine 
whether you are at least honest in this, so as to have no longing for those things which you destroy. You 
are an enemy to the sky, and yet you are glad to catch its freshness in your houses. You disparage the 
earth, although the elemental parent of your own flesh, as if it were your undoubted enemy, and yet you 
extract from it all its fatness for your food. The sea, too, you reprobate, but are continually using its 
produce, which you account the more sacred diet. If I should offer you a rose, you will not disdain its 
Maker. You hypocrite, however much of abstinence you use to show yourself a Marcionite, that is, a 
repudiator of your Maker (for if the world displeased you, such abstinence ought to have been affected by 
you as a martyrdom), you will have to associate yourself with the Creator’s material production, into what 
element soever you shall be dissolved. How hard is this obstinacy of yours! You vilify the things in which 
you both live and die. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE LATENESS OF THE REVELATION OF MARCION’S GOD. THE QUESTION OF THE PLACE OCCUPIED BY THE 
RIVAL DEITIES. INSTEAD OF TWO GODS, MARCION REALLY (ALTHOUGH, AS IT WOULD SEEM, UNCONSCIOUSLY) 
HAD NINE GODS IN HIS SYSTEM 


After all, or, if you like, before all, since you have said that he has a creation of his own, and his own 
world, and his own sky; we shall see, indeed, about that third heaven, when we come to discuss even your 
own apostle. Meanwhile, whatever is the (created) substance, it ought at any rate to have made its 
appearance in company with its own god. But now, how happens it that the Lord has been revealed since 
the twelfth year of Tiberius Caesar, while no creation of His at all has been discovered up to the fifteenth 
of the Emperor Severus; although, as being more excellent than the paltry works of the Creator, it should 
certainly have ceased to conceal itself, when its lord and author no longer lies hid? I ask, therefore, if it 


the sound of the trumpet the earth and its peoples shall tremble, but you shall rejoice. The world shall 
howl at the Lord who comes to judge it, and the tribes of the earth shall smite the breast. Once mighty 
kings shall tremble in their nakedness. Venus shall be exposed, and her son too. Jupiter with his fiery bolts 
will be brought to trial; and Plato, with his disciples, will be but a fool. Aristotle’s arguments shall be of no 
avail. You may seem a poor man and country bred, but then you shall exult and laugh, and say: Behold my 
crucified Lord, behold my judge. This is He who was once an infant wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
crying in a manger. This is He whose parents were a workingman and a working-woman. This is He, who, 
carried into Egypt in His mother’s bosom, though He was God, fled before the face of man. This is He who 
was Clothed in a scarlet robe and crowned with thorns. This is He who was called a sorcerer and a man 
with a devil and a Samaritan. Jew, behold the hands which you nailed to the cross. Roman, behold the side 
which you pierced with the spear. See both of you whether it was this body that the disciples stole secretly 
and by night. For this you profess to believe. 


My brother, it is affection which has urged me to speak thus; that you who now find the Christian life so 
hard may have your reward in that day. 


LETTER XV. TO POPE DAMASUS 


This letter, written in 376 or 377 a.d., illustrates Jerome’s attitude towards the see of Rome at this time 
held by Damasus, afterwards his warm friend and admirer. Referring to Rome as the scene of his own 
baptism and as a church where the true faith has remained unimpaired (S:1), and laying down the strict 
doctrine of salvation only within the pale of the church (8:2), Jerome asks “the successor of the 
fisherman” two questions, viz.: (1) who is the true bishop of the three claimants of the see of Antioch, and 
(2) which is the correct terminology, to speak of three “hypostases” in the Godhead, or of one? On the 
latter question he expresses fully his own opinion. 


1. Since the East, shattered as it is by the long-standing feuds, subsisting between its peoples, is bit by bit 
tearing into shreds the seamless vest of the Lord, “woven from the top throughout,” since the foxes are 
destroying the vineyard of Christ, and since among the broken cisterns that hold no water it is hard to 
discover “the sealed fountain” and “the garden inclosed,” I think it my duty to consult the chair of Peter, 
and to turn to a church whose faith has been praised by Paul. I appeal for spiritual food to the church 
whence I have received the garb of Christ. The wide space of sea and land that lies between us cannot 
deter me from searching for “the pearl of great price.” “Wheresoever the body is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together.” Evil children have squandered their patrimony; you alone keep your heritage intact. 
The fruitful soil of Rome, when it receives the pure seed of the Lord, bears fruit an hundredfold; but here 
the seed corn is choked in the furrows and nothing grows but darnel or oats. In the West the Sun of 
righteousness is even now rising; in the East, Lucifer, who fell from heaven, has once more set his throne 
above the stars. “Ye are the light of the world,” “ye are the salt of the earth,” ye are “vessels of gold and 
of silver.” Here are vessels of wood or of earth, which wait for the rod of iron, and eternal fire. 


2. Yet, though your greatness terrifies me, your kindness attracts me. From the priest I demand the safe- 
keeping of the victim, from the shepherd the protection due to the sheep. Away with all that is 
overweening; let the state of Roman majesty withdraw. My words are spoken to the successor of the 
fisherman, to the disciple of the cross. As I follow no leader save Christ, so I communicate with none but 
your blessedness, that is with the chair of Peter. For this, I know, is the rock on which the church is built! 
This is the house where alone the paschal lamb can be rightly eaten. This is the ark of Noah, and he who 
is not found in it shall perish when the flood prevails. But since by reason of my sins I have betaken myself 
to this desert which lies between Syria and the uncivilized waste, I cannot, owing to the great distance 
between us, always ask of your sanctity the holy thing of the Lord. Consequently I here follow the 
Egyptian confessors who share your faith, and anchor my frail craft under the shadow of their great 
argosies. I know nothing of Vitalis; I reject Meletius; I have nothing to do with Paulinus. He that gathers 
not with you scatters; he that is not of Christ is of Antichrist. 


3. Just now, I am sorry to say, those Arians, the Campenses, are trying to extort from me, a Roman 
Christian, their unheard-of formula of three hypostases. And this, too, after the definition of Nicaea and 
the decree of Alexandria, in which the West has joined. Where, I should like to know, are the apostles of 
these doctrines? Where is their Paul, their new doctor of the Gentiles? I ask them what three hypostases 
are supposed to mean. They reply three persons subsisting. I rejoin that this is my belief. They are not 
satisfied with the meaning, they demand the term. Surely some secret venom lurks in the words. “If any 
man refuse,” I cry, “to acknowledge three hypostases in the sense of three things hypostatized, that is 
three persons subsisting, let him be anathema.” Yet, because I do not learn their words, I am counted a 
heretic. “But, if any one, understanding by hypostasis essence, deny that in the three persons there is one 
hypostasis, he has no part in Christ.” Because this is my confession I, like you, am branded with the 
stigma of Sabellianism. 


4. If you think fit enact a decree; and then I shall not hesitate to speak of three hypostases. Order a new 
creed to supersede the Nicene; and then, whether we are Arians or orthodox, one confession will do for us 
all. In the whole range of secular learning hypostasis never means anything but essence. And can any one, 
I ask, be so profane as to speak of three essences or substances in the Godhead? There is one nature of 


God and one only; and this, and this alone, truly is. For absolute being is derived from no other source but 
is all its own. All things besides, that is all things created, although they appear to be, are not. For there 
was a time when they were not, and that which once was not may again cease to be. God alone who is 
eternal, that is to say, who has no beginning, really deserves to be called an essence. Therefore also He 
says to Moses from the bush, “I am that Iam,” and Moses says of Him, “I am hath sent me.” As the angels, 
the sky, the earth, the seas, all existed at the time, it must have been as the absolute being that God 
claimed for himself that name of essence, which apparently was common to all. But because His nature 
alone is perfect, and because in the three persons there subsists but one Godhead, which truly is and is 
one nature; whosoever in the name of religion declares that there are in the Godhead three elements, 
three hypostases, that is, or essences, is striving really to predicate three natures of God. And if this is 
true, why are we severed by walls from Arius, when in dishonesty we are one with him? Let Ursicinus be 
made the colleague of your blessedness; let Auxentius be associated with Ambrose. But may the faith of 
Rome never come to such a pass! May the devout hearts of your people never be infected with such 
unholy doctrines! Let us be satisfied to speak of one substance and of three subsisting persons—perfect, 
equal, coeternal. Let us keep to one hypostasis, if such be your pleasure, and say nothing of three. It isa 
bad sign when those who mean the same thing use different words. Let us be satisfied with the form of 
creed which we have hitherto used. Or, if you think it right that I should speak of three hypostases, 
explaining what I mean by them, I am ready to submit. But, believe me, there is poison hidden under their 
honey; the angel of Satan has transformed himself into an angel of light. They give a plausible explanation 
of the term hypostasis; yet when I profess to hold it in the same sense they count me a heretic. Why are 
they so tenacious of a word? Why do they shelter themselves under ambiguous language? If their belief 
corresponds to their explanation of it, I do not condemn them for keeping it. On the other hand, if my 
belief corresponds to their expressed opinions, they should allow me to set forth their meaning in my own 
words. 


5. I implore your blessedness, therefore, by the crucified Saviour of the world, and by the consubstantial 
trinity, to authorize me by letter either to use or to refuse this formula of three hypostases. And lest the 
obscurity of my present abode may baffle the bearers of your letter, I pray you to address it to Evagrius, 
the presbyter, with whom you are well acquainted. I beg you also to signify with whom I am to 
communicate at Antioch. Not, I hope, with the Campenses; for they—with their allies the heretics of 
Tarsus—only desire communion with you to preach with greater authority their traditional doctrine of 
three hypostases. 


LETTER XVI. TO POPE DAMASUS 


This letter, written a few months after the preceding, is another appeal to Damasus to solve the writer’s 
doubts. Jerome once more refers to his baptism at Rome, and declares that his one answer to the factions 
at Antioch is, “He who clings to the chair of Peter is accepted by me.” Written from the desert in the year 
377 or 378. 


1. By her importunity the widow in the gospel at last gained a hearing, and by the same means one friend 
induced another to give him bread at midnight, when his door was shut and his servants were in bed. The 
publican’s prayers overcame God, although God is invincible. Nineveh was saved by its tears from the 
impending ruin caused by its sin. To what end, you ask, these far-fetched references? To this end, I make 
answer; that you in your greatness should look upon me in my littleness; that you, the rich shepherd, 
should not despise me, the ailing sheep. Christ Himself brought the robber from the cross to paradise, 
and, to show that repentance is never too late, He turned a murderer’s death into a martyrdom. Gladly 
does Christ embrace the prodigal son when he returns to Him; and, leaving the ninety and nine, the good 
shepherd carries home on His shoulders the one poor sheep that is left. From a persecutor Paul becomes 
a preacher. His bodily eyes are blinded to clear the eyes of his soul, and he who once haled Christ’s 
servants in chains before the council of the Jews, lives afterwards to glory in the bonds of Christ. 


2. As I have already written to you, I, who have received Christ’s garb in Rome, am now detained in the 
waste that borders Syria. No sentence of banishment, however, has been passed upon me; the punishment 
which I am undergoing is self-inflicted. But, as the heathen poet says: 


They change not mind but sky who cross the sea. 


The untiring foe follows me closely, and the assaults that I suffer in the desert are severer than ever. For 
the Arian frenzy raves, and the powers of the world support it. The church is rent into three factions, and 
each of these is eager to seize me for its own. The influence of the monks is of long standing, and it is 
directed against me. I meantime keep crying: “He who clings to the chair of Peter is accepted by me.” 
Meletius, Vitalis, and Paulinus all profess to cleave to you, and I could believe the assertion if it were 
made by one of them only. As it is, either two of them or else all three are guilty of falsehood. Therefore I 
implore your blessedness, by our Lord’s cross and passion, those necessary glories of our faith, as you 
hold an apostolic office, to give an apostolic decision. Only tell me by letter with whom I am to 
communicate in Syria, and I will pray for you that you may sit in judgment enthroned with the twelve; that 
when you grow old, like Peter, you may be girded not by yourself but by another, and that, like Paul, you 
may be made a citizen of the heavenly kingdom. Do not despise a soul for which Christ died. 


LETTER XVII. TO THE PRESBYTER MARCUS 


In this letter, addressed to one who seems to have had some pre-eminence among the monks of the 
Chalcidian desert, Jerome complains of the hard treatment meted out to him because of his refusal to take 
any part in the great theological dispute then raging in Syria. He protests his own orthodoxy, and begs 
permission to remain where he is until the return of spring, when he will retire from “the inhospitable 
desert.” Written in a.d. 378 or 379. 


1. I had made up my mind to use the words of the psalmist: “While the wicked was before me I was dumb 
with silence; I was humbled, and I held my peace even from good” and “I, as a deaf man, heard not; and I 
was as a dumb man that openeth not his mouth. Thus I was as a man that heareth not.” But charity 
overcomes all things, and my regard for you defeats my determination. I am, indeed, less careful to 
retaliate upon my assailants than to comply with your request. For among Christians, as one has said, not 
he who endures an outrage is unhappy, but he who commits it. 


2. And first, before I speak to you of my belief (which you know full well), I am forced to cry out against 
the inhumanity of this country. A hackneyed quotation best expresses my meaning: 


What savages are these who will not grant 
A rest to strangers, even on their sands! 
They threaten war and drive us from their coasts. 


I take this from a Gentile poet that one who disregards the peace of Christ may at least learn its meaning 
from a heathen. I am called a heretic, although I preach the consubstantial trinity. I am accused of the 
Sabellian impiety although I proclaim with unwearied voice that in the Godhead there are three distinct, 
real, whole, and perfect persons. The Arians do right to accuse me, but the orthodox forfeit their 
orthodoxy when they assail a faith like mine. They may, if they like, condemn me as a heretic; but if they 
do they must also condemn Egypt and the West, Damasus and Peter. Why do they fasten the guilt on one 
and leave his companions uncensured? If there is but little water in the stream, it is the fault, not of the 
channel, but of the source. I blush to say it, but from the caves which serve us for cells we monks of the 
desert condemn the world. Rolling in sack-cloth and ashes, we pass sentence on bishops. What use is the 
robe of a penitent if it covers the pride of a king? Chains, squalor, and long hair are by right tokens of 
sorrow, and not ensigns of royalty. I merely ask leave to remain silent. Why do they torment a man who 
does not deserve their ill-will? Iam a heretic, you say. What is it to you if I am? Stay quiet, and all is said. 
You are afraid, I suppose, that, with my fluent knowledge of Syriac and Greek, I shall make a tour of the 
churches, lead the people into error, and form a schism! I have robbed no man of anything; neither have I 
taken what I have not earned. With my own hand daily and in the sweat of my brow I labor for my food, 
knowing that it is written by the apostle: “If any will not work, neither shall he eat.” 


3. Reverend and holy father, Jesus is my witness with what groans and tears I have written all this. “I have 
kept silence, saith the Lord, but shall I always keep silence? Surely not.” I cannot have so much as a 
corner of the desert. Every day I am asked for my confession of faith; as though when I was regenerated 
in baptism I had made none. I accept their formulas, but they are still dissatisfied. I sign my name to 
them, but they still refuse to believe me. One thing only will content them, that I should leave the country. 
I am on the point of departure. They have already torn away from me my dear brothers, who are a part of 
my very life. They are, as you see, anxious to depart—nay, they are actually departing; it is preferable, 
they say, to live among wild beasts rather than with Christians such as these. I myself, too, would be at 
this moment a fugitive were I not withheld by physical infirmity and by the severity of the winter. I ask to 
be allowed the shelter of the desert for a few months till spring returns; or if this seems too long a delay, I 
am ready to depart now. “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” Let them climb up to heaven 
alone; for them alone Christ died; they possess all things and glory in all. Be it so. “But God forbid that I 
should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me and I unto 
the world.” 


4. As regards the questions which you have thought fit to put to me concerning the faith, I have given to 
the reverend Cyril a written confession which sufficiently answers them. He who does not so believe has 
no part in Christ. My faith is attested both by your ears and by those of your blessed brother, Zenobius, to 
whom, as well as to yourself, we all of us here send our best greeting. 


LETTER XVIII. TO POPE DAMASUS 


This (written from Constantinople in a.d. 381) is the earliest of Jerome’s expository letters. In it he 
explains at length the vision recorded in the sixth chapter of Isaiah, and enlarges upon its mystical 
meaning. “Some of my predecessors,” he writes, “make the Lord sitting upon a throne’ God the Father, 
and suppose the seraphim to represent the Son and the Holy Spirit. I do not agree with them, for John 
expressly tells us that it was Christ and not the Father whom the prophet saw.” And again, “The word 
seraphim means either glow’ or beginning of speech,’ and the two seraphim thus stand for the Old and 
New Testaments. Did not our heart burn within us,’ said the disciples, while he opened to us the 


Scriptures?’ Moreover, the Old Testament is written in Hebrew, and this unquestionably was man’s 
original language.” Jerome then speaks of the unity of the sacred books. “Whatever,” he asserts, “we read 
in the Old Testament we find also in the Gospel; and what we read in the Gospel is deduced from the Old 
Testament. There is no discord between them, no disagreement. In both Testaments the Trinity is 
preached.” 


The letter is noticeable for the evidence it affords of the thoroughness of Jerome’s studies. Not only does 
he cite the several Greek versions of Isaiah in support of his argument, but he also reverts to the Hebrew 
original. So far as the West was concerned he may be said to have discovered this anew. Even educated 
men like Augustine had ceased to look beyond the LXX., and were more or less aghast at the boldness 
with which Jerome rejected its time-honored but inaccurate renderings. 


The letter also shows that independence of judgment which always marked Jerome’s work. At the time 
when he wrote it he was much under the sway of Origen. But great as was his admiration for the master, 
he was not afraid to discard his exegesis when, as in the case of the seraphim, he believed it to be 
erroneous. 


LETTER XIX. FROM POPE DAMASUS 


A letter from Damasus to Jerome, in which he asks for an explanation of the word “Hosanna” (a.d. 383). 


LETTER XX. TO POPE DAMASUS 


Jerome’s reply to the foregoing. Exposing the error of Hilary of Poitiers, who supposed the expression to 
signify “redemption of the house of David,” he goes on to show that in the gospels it is a quotation from 
Psa. cxviii. 25 and that its true meaning is “save now” (so A.V.). “Let us,” he writes, “leave the streamlets 
of conjecture and return to the fountain-head. It is from the Hebrew writings that the truth is to be 
drawn.” Written at Rome a.d. 383. 


LETTER XXI. TO DAMASUS 


In this letter Jerome, at the request of Damasus, gives a minutely detailed explanation of the parable of 
the prodigal son. 


LETTER XXII. TO EUSTOCHIUM 


Perhaps the most famous of all the letters. In it Jerome lays down at great length (1) the motives which 
ought to actuate those who devote themselves to a life of virginity, and (2) the rules by which they ought 
to regulate their daily conduct. The letter contains a vivid picture of Roman society as it then was—the 
luxury, profligacy, and hypocrisy prevalent among both men and women, besides some graphic 
autobiographical details (S:S:7, 30), and concludes with a full account of the three kinds of monasticism 
then practised in Egypt (S:S:34-36). Thirty years later Jerome wrote a similar letter to Demetrias (CXXX.), 
with which this ought to be compared. Written at Rome 384 a.d. 


1. “Hear, O daughter, and consider, and incline thine ear; forget also thine own people and thy father’s 
house, and the king shall desire thy beauty.” In this forty-fourth psalm God speaks to the human soul that, 
following the example of Abraham, it should go out from its own land and from its kindred, and should 
leave the Chaldeans, that is the demons, and should dwell in the country of the living, for which elsewhere 
the prophet sighs: “I think to see the good things of the Lord in the land of the living.” But it is not enough 
for you to go out from your own land unless you forget your people and your father’s house; unless you 
scorn the flesh and cling to the bridegroom in a close embrace. “Look not behind thee,” he says, “neither 
stay thou in all the plain; escape to the mountain lest thou be consumed.” He who has grasped the plough 
must not look behind him or return home from the field, or having Christ’s garment, descend from the 
roof to fetch other raiment. Truly a marvellous thing, a father charges his daughter not to remember her 
father. “Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father it is your will to do.” So it was said to 
the Jews. And in another place, “He that committeth sin is of the devil.” Born, in the first instance, of such 
parentage we are naturally black, and even when we have repented, so long as we have not scaled the 
heights of virtue, we may still say: “I am black but comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem.” But you will say 
to me, “I have left the home of my childhood; I have forgotten my father, I am born anew in Christ. What 
reward do I receive for this?” The context shows—”The king shall desire thy beauty.” This, then, is the 
great mystery. “For this cause shall a man leave his father and his mother and shall be joined unto his 
wife, and they two shall be” not as is there said, “of one flesh,” but “of one spirit.” Your bridegroom is not 
haughty or disdainful; He has “married an Ethiopian woman.” When once you desire the wisdom of the 
true Solomon and come to Him, He will avow all His knowledge to you; He will lead you into His chamber 
with His royal hand; He will miraculously change your complexion so that it shall be said of you, “Who is 
this that goeth up and hath been made white?” 


2. I write to you thus, Lady Eustochium (I am bound to call my Lord’s bride “lady”), to show you by my 


opening words that my object is not to praise the virginity which you follow, and of which you have proved 
the value, or yet to recount the drawbacks of marriage, such as pregnancy, the crying of infants, the 
torture caused by a rival, the cares of household management, and all those fancied blessings which death 
at last cuts short. Not that married women are as such outside the pale; they have their own place, the 
marriage that is honorable and the bed undefiled. My purpose is to show you that you are fleeing from 
Sodom and should take warning by Lot’s wife. There is no flattery, I can tell you, in these pages. A 
flatterer’s words are fair, but for all that he is an enemy. You need expect no rhetorical flourishes setting 
you among the angels, and while they extol virginity as blessed, putting the world at your feet. 


3. I would have you draw from your monastic vow not pride but fear. You walk laden with gold; you must 
keep out of the robber’s way. To us men this life is a race-course: we contend here, we are crowned 
elsewhere. No man can lay aside fear while serpents and scorpions beset his path. The Lord says: “My 
sword hath drunk its fill in heaven,” and do you expect to find peace on the earth? No, the earth yields 
only thorns and thistles, and its dust is food for the serpent. “For our wrestling is not against flesh and 
blood, but against the principalities, against the powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, against 
the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places.” We are hemmed in by hosts of foes, our enemies 
are upon every side. The weak flesh will soon be ashes: one against many, it fights against tremendous 
odds. Not till it has been dissolved, not till the Prince of this world has come and found no sin therein, not 
till then may you safely listen to the prophet’s words: “Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night nor 
for the arrow that flieth by day; nor for the trouble which haunteth thee in darkness; nor for the demon 
and his attacks at noonday. A thousand shall fall at thy side and ten thousand at thy right hand; but it shall 
not come nigh thee.” When the hosts of the enemy distress you, when your frame is fevered and your 
passions roused, when you say in your heart, “What shall I do?” Elisha’s words shall give you your answer, 
“Fear not, for they that be with us are more than they that be with them.” He shall pray, “Lord, open the 
eyes of thine handmaid that she may see.” And then when your eyes have been opened you shall see a 
fiery chariot like Elijah’s waiting to carry you to heaven, and shall joyfully sing: “Our soul is escaped as a 
bird out of the snare of the fowlers: the snare is broken and we are escaped.” 


4. So long as we are held down by this frail body, so long as we have our treasure in earthen vessels; so 
long as the flesh lusteth against the spirit and the spirit against the flesh, there can be no sure victory. 
“Our adversary the devil goeth about as a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour.” “Thou makest 
darkness,” David says, “and it is night: wherein all the beasts of the forest do creep forth. The young lions 
roar after their prey and seek their meat from God.” The devil looks not for unbelievers, for those who are 
without, whose flesh the Assyrian king roasted in the furnace. It is the church of Christ that he “makes 
haste to spoil.” According to Habakkuk, “His food is of the choicest.” A Job is the victim of his 
machinations, and after devouring Judas he seeks power to sift the [other] apostles. The Saviour came not 
to send peace upon the earth but a sword. Lucifer fell, Lucifer who used to rise at dawn; and he who was 
bred up in a paradise of delight had the well-earned sentence passed upon him, “Though thou exalt thyself 
as the eagle, and though thou set thy nest among the stars, thence will I bring thee down, saith the Lord.” 
For he had said in his heart, “I will exalt my throne above the stars of God,” and “I will be like the Most 
High.” Wherefore God says every day to the angels, as they descend the ladder that Jacob saw in his 
dream, “I have said ye are Gods and all of you are children of the Most High. But ye shall die like men and 
fall like one of the princes.” The devil fell first, and since “God standeth in the congregation of the Gods 
and judgeth among the Gods,” the apostle writes to those who are ceasing to be Gods—” Whereas there is 
among you envying and strife, are ye not carnal and walk as men?” 


5. If, then, the apostle, who was a chosen vessel separated unto the gospel of Christ, by reason of the 
pricks of the flesh and the allurements of vice keeps under his body and brings it into subjection, lest 
when he has preached to others he may himself be a castaway; and yet, for all that, sees another law in 
his members warring against the law of his mind, and bringing him into captivity to the law of sin; if after 
nakedness, fasting, hunger, imprisonment, scourging and other torments, he turns back to himself and 
cries “Oh, wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” do you fancy that 
you ought to lay aside apprehension? See to it that God say not some day of you: “The virgin of Israel is 
fallen and there is none to raise her up.” I will say it boldly, though God can do all things He cannot raise 
up a virgin when once she has fallen. He may indeed relieve one who is defiled from the penalty of her sin, 
but He will not give her a crown. Let us fear lest in us also the prophecy be fulfilled, “Good virgins shall 
faint.” Notice that it is good virgins who are spoken of, for there are bad ones as well. “Whosoever looketh 
on a woman,” the Lord says, “to lust after her hath committed adultery with her already in his heart.” So 
that virginity may be lost even by a thought. Such are evil virgins, virgins in the flesh, not in the spirit; 
foolish virgins, who, having no oil, are shut out by the Bridegroom. 


6. But if even real virgins, when they have other failings, are not saved by their physical virginity, what 
shall become of those who have prostituted the members of Christ, and have changed the temple of the 
Holy Ghost into a brothel? Straightway shall they hear the words: “Come down and sit in the dust, O 
virgin daughter of Babylon, sit on the ground; there is no throne, O daughter of the Chaldaeans: for thou 
shalt no more be called tender and delicate. Take the millstone and grind meal; uncover thy locks, make 
bare the legs, pass over the rivers; thy nakedness shall be uncovered, yea, thy shame shall be seen.” And 
shall she come to this after the bridal-chamber of God the Son, after the kisses of Him who is to her both 
kinsman and spouse? Yes, she of whom the prophetic utterance once sang, “Upon thy right hand did stand 


the queen in a vesture of gold wrought about with divers colours,” shall be made naked, and her skirts 
shall be discovered upon her face. She shall sit by the waters of loneliness, her pitcher laid aside; and 
shall open her feet to every one that passeth by, and shall be polluted to the crown of her head. Better had 
it been for her to have submitted to the yoke of marriage, to have walked in level places, than thus, 
aspiring to loftier heights, to fall into the deep of hell. I pray you, let not Zion the faithful city become a 
harlot: let it not be that where the Trinity has been entertained, there demons shall dance and owls make 
their nests, and jackals build. Let us not loose the belt that binds the breast. When lust tickles the sense 
and the soft fire of sensual pleasure sheds over us its pleasing glow, let us immediately break forth and 
cry: “The Lord is on my side: I will not fear what the flesh can do unto me.” When the inner man shows 
signs for a time of wavering between vice and virtue, say: “Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why 
art thou disquieted within me? Hope thou in God, for I shall yet praise Him who is the health of my 
countenance and my God.” You must never let suggestions of evil grow on you, or a babel of disorder win 
strength in your breast. Slay the enemy while he is small; and, that you may not have a crop of tares, nip 
the evil in the bud. Bear in mind the warning words of the Psalmist: “Hapless daughter of Babylon, happy 
shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us. Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy 
little ones against the stones.” Because natural heat inevitably kindles in a man sensual passion, he is 
praised and accounted happy who, when foul suggestions arise in his mind, gives them no quarter, but 
dashes them instantly against the rock. “Now the Rock is Christ.” 


7. How often, when I was living in the desert, in the vast solitude which gives to hermits a savage 
dwelling-place, parched by a burning sun, how often did I fancy myself among the pleasures of Rome! I 
used to sit alone because I was filled with bitterness. Sackcloth disfigured my unshapely limbs and my 
skin from long neglect had become as black as an Ethiopian’s. Tears and groans were every day my 
portion; and if drowsiness chanced to overcome my struggles against it, my bare bones, which hardly held 
together, clashed against the ground. Of my food and drink I say nothing: for, even in sickness, the 
solitaries have nothing but cold water, and to eat one’s food cooked is looked upon as self-indulgence. 
Now, although in my fear of hell I had consigned myself to this prison, where I had no companions but 
scorpions and wild beasts, I often found myself amid bevies of girls. My face was pale and my frame 
chilled with fasting; yet my mind was burning with desire, and the fires of lust kept bubbling up before me 
when my flesh was as good as dead. Helpless, I cast myself at the feet of Jesus, I watered them with my 
tears, I wiped them with my hair: and then I subdued my rebellious body with weeks of abstinence. I do 
not blush to avow my abject misery; rather I lament that Iam not now what once I was. I remember how I 
often cried aloud all night till the break of day and ceased not from beating my breast till tranquillity 
returned at the chiding of the Lord. I used to dread my very cell as though it knew my thoughts; and, 
stern and angry with myself, I used to make my way alone into the desert. Wherever I saw hollow valleys, 
craggy mountains, steep cliffs, there I made my oratory, there the house of correction for my unhappy 
flesh. There, also—the Lord Himself is my witness—when I had shed copious tears and had strained my 
eyes towards heaven, I sometimes felt myself among angelic hosts, and for joy and gladness sang: 
“because of the savour of thy good ointments we will run after thee.” 


8. Now, if such are the temptations of men who, since their bodies are emaciated with fasting, have only 
evil thoughts to fear, how must it fare with a girl whose surroundings are those of luxury and ease? Surely, 
to use the apostle’s words, “She is dead while she liveth.” Therefore, if experience gives me a right to 
advise, or clothes my words with credit, I would begin by urging you and warning you as Christ’s spouse 
to avoid wine as you would avoid poison. For wine is the first weapon used by demons against the young. 
Greed does not shake, nor pride puff up, nor ambition infatuate so much as this. Other vices we easily 
escape, but this enemy is shut up within us, and wherever we go we carry him with us. Wine and youth 
between them kindle the fire of sensual pleasure. Why do we throw oil on the flame—why do we add fresh 
fuel to a miserable body which is already ablaze. Paul, it is true, says to Timothy “drink no longer water, 
but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and for thine often infirmities.” But notice the reasons for 
which the permission is given, to cure an aching stomach and a frequent infirmity. And lest we should 
indulge ourselves too much on the score of our ailments, he commands that but little shall be taken; 
advising rather as a physician than as an apostle (though, indeed, an apostle is a spiritual physician). He 
evidently feared that Timothy might succumb to weakness, and might prove unequal to the constant 
moving to and fro involved in preaching the Gospel. Besides, he remembered that he had spoken of “wine 
wherein is excess,” and had said, “it is good neither to eat flesh nor to drink wine.” Noah drank wine and 
became intoxicated; but living as he did in the rude age after the flood, when the vine was first planted, 
perhaps he did not know its power of inebriation. And to let you see the hidden meaning of Scripture in all 
its fulness (for the word of God is a pearl and may be pierced on every side) after his drunkenness came 
the uncovering of his body; self-indulgence culminated in lust. First the belly is crammed; then the other 
members are roused. Similarly, at a later period, “The people sat down to eat and to drink and rose up to 
play.” Lot also, God’s friend, whom He saved upon the mountain, who was the only one found righteous 
out of so many thousands, was intoxicated by his daughters. And, although they may have acted as they 
did more from a desire of offspring than from love of sinful pleasure—for the human race seemed in 
danger of extinction—yet they were well aware that the righteous man would not abet their design unless 
intoxicated. In fact he did not know what he was doing, and his sin was not wilful. Still his error was a 
grave one, for it made him the father of Moab and Ammon, Israel’s enemies, of whom it is said: “Even to 
the fourteenth generation they shall not enter into the congregation of the Lord forever.” 


9. When Elijah, in his flight from Jezebel, lay weary and desolate beneath the oak, there came an angel 
who raised him up and said, “Arise and eat.” And he looked, and behold there was a cake and a cruse of 
water at his head. Had God willed it, might He not have sent His prophet spiced wines and dainty dishes 
and flesh basted into tenderness? When Elisha invited the sons of the prophets to dinner, he only gave 
them field-herbs to eat; and when all cried out with one voice: “There is death in the pot,” the man of God 
did not storm at the cooks (for he was not used to very sumptuous fare), but caused meal to be brought, 
and casting it in, sweetened the bitter mess with spiritual strength as Moses had once sweetened the 
waters of Mara. Again, when men were sent to arrest the prophet, and were smitten with physical and 
mental blindness, that he might bring them without their own knowledge to Samaria, notice the food with 
which Elisha ordered them to be refreshed. “Set bread and water,” he said, “before them, that they may 
eat and drink and go to their master.” And Daniel, who might have had rich food from the king’s table, 
preferred the mower’s breakfast, brought to him by Habakkuk, which must have been but country fare. 
He was called “a man of desires,” because he would not eat the bread of desire or drink the wine of 
concupiscence. 


10. There are, in the Scriptures, countless divine answers condemning gluttony and approving simple 
food. But as fasting is not my present theme and an adequate discussion of it would require a treatise to 
itself, these few observations must suffice of the many which the subject suggests. By them you will 
understand why the first man, obeying his belly and not God, was cast down from paradise into this vale 
of tears; and why Satan used hunger to tempt the Lord Himself in the wilderness; and why the apostle 
cries: “Meats for the belly and the belly for meats, but God shall destroy both it and them;” and why he 
speaks of the self-indulgent as men “whose God is their belly.” For men invariably worship what they like 
best. Care must be taken, therefore, that abstinence may bring back to Paradise those whom satiety once 
drove out. 


11. You will tell me, perhaps, that, high-born as you are, reared in luxury and used to lie softly, you cannot 
do without wine and dainties, and would find a stricter rule of life unendurable. If so, I can only say: “Live, 
then, by your own rule, since God’s rule is too hard for you.” Not that the Creator and Lord of all takes 
pleasure in a rumbling and empty stomach, or in fevered lungs; but that these are indispensable as means 
to the preservation of chastity. Job was dear to God, perfect and upright before Him; yet hear what he 
says of the devil: “His strength is in the loins, and his force is in the navel.” 


The terms are chosen for decency’s sake, but the reproductive organs of the two sexes are meant. Thus, 
the descendant of David, who, according to the promise is to sit upon his throne, is said to come from his 
loins. And the seventy-five souls descended from Jacob who entered Egypt are said to come out of his 
thigh. So, also, when his thigh shrank after the Lord had wrestled with him, he ceased to beget children. 
The Israelites, again, are told to celebrate the passover with loins girded and mortified. God says to Job: 
“Gird up thy loins as a man.” John wears a leathern girdle. The apostles must gird their loins to carry the 
lamps of the Gospel. When Ezekiel tells us how Jerusalem is found in the plain of wandering, covered with 
blood, he uses the words: “Thy navel has not been cut.” In his assaults on men, therefore, the devil’s 
strength is in the loins; in his attacks on women his force is in the navel. 


12. Do you wish for proof of my assertions? Take examples. Sampson was braver than a lion and tougher 
than a rock; alone and unprotected he pursued a thousand armed men; and yet, in Delilah’s embrace, his 
resolution melted away. David was a man after God’s own heart, and his lips had often sung of the Holy 
One, the future Christ; and yet as he walked upon his housetop he was fascinated by Bathsheba’s nudity, 
and added murder to adultery. Notice here how, even in his own house, a man cannot use his eyes without 
danger. Then repenting, he says to the Lord: “Against thee, thee only, have I sinned and done this evil in 
Thy sight.” Being a king he feared no one else. So, too, with Solomon. Wisdom used him to sing her 
praise, and he treated of all plants “from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall;” and yet he went back from God because he was a lover of women. And, as if to 
show that near relationship is no safeguard, Amnon burned with illicit passion for his sister Tamar. 


13. I cannot bring myself to speak of the many virgins who daily fall and are lost to the bosom of the 
church, their mother: stars over which the proud foe sets up his throne, and rocks hollowed by the 
serpent that he may dwell in their fissures. You may see many women widows before wedded, who try to 
conceal their miserable fall by a lying garb. Unless they are betrayed by swelling wombs or by the crying 
of their infants, they walk abroad with tripping feet and heads in the air. Some go so far as to take potions, 
that they may insure barrenness, and thus murder human beings almost before their conception. Some, 
when they find themselves with child through their sin, use drugs to procure abortion, and when (as often 
happens) they die with their offspring, they enter the lower world laden with the guilt not only of adultery 
against Christ but also of suicide and child murder. Yet it is these who say: “Unto the pure all things are 
pure;’ my conscience is sufficient guide for me. A pure heart is what God looks for. Why should I abstain 
from meats which God has created to be received with thanksgiving?” And when they wish to appear 
agreeable and entertaining they first drench themselves with wine, and then joining the grossest profanity 
to intoxication, they say “Far be it from me to abstain from the blood of Christ.” And when they see 
another pale or sad they call her “wretch” or “manichaean;” quite logically, indeed, for on their principles 
fasting involves heresy. When they go out they do their best to attract notice, and with nods and winks 
encourage troops of young fellows to follow them. Of each and all of these the prophet’s words are true: 


“Thou hast a whore’s forehead; thou refusest to be ashamed.” Their robes have but a narrow purple 
stripe, it is true; and their head-dress is somewhat loose, so as to leave the hair free. From their shoulders 
flutters the lilac mantle which they call “ma-forte;” they have their feet in cheap slippers and their arms 
tucked up tight-fitting sleeves. Add to these marks of their profession an easy gait, and you have all the 
virginity that they possess. Such may have eulogizers of their own, and may fetch a higher price in the 
market of perdition, merely because they are called virgins. But to such virgins as these I prefer to be 
displeasing. 


14. I blush to speak of it, it is so shocking; yet though sad, it is true. How comes this plague of the 
agapetae to be in the church? Whence come these unwedded wives, these novel concubines, these 
harlots, so I will call them, though they cling to a single partner? One house holds them and one chamber. 
They often occupy the same bed, and yet they call us suspicious if we fancy anything amiss. A brother 
leaves his virgin sister; a virgin, slighting her unmarried brother, seeks a brother in a stranger. Both alike 
profess to have but one object, to find spiritual consolation from those not of their kin; but their real aim 
is to indulge in sexual intercourse. It is on such that Solomon in the book of proverbs heaps his scorn. 
“Can a man take fire in his bosom,” he says, “and his clothes not be burned? Can one go upon hot coals 
and his feet not be burned?” 


15. We cast out, then, and banish from our sight those who only wish to seem and not to be virgins. 
Henceforward I may bring all my speech to bear upon you who, as it is your lot to be the first virgin of 
noble birth in Rome, have to labor the more diligently not to lose good things to come, as well as those 
that are present. You have at least learned from a case in your own family the troubles of wedded life and 
the uncertainties of marriage. Your sister, Blaesilla, before you in age but behind you in declining the vow 
of virginity, has become a widow but seven months after she has taken a husband. Hapless plight of us 
mortals who know not what is before us! She has lost, at once, the crown of virginity and the pleasures of 
wedlock. And, although, as a widow, the second degree of chastity is hers, still can you not imagine the 
continual crosses which she has to bear, daily seeing in her sister what she has lost herself; and, while she 
finds it hard to go without the pleasures of wedlock, having a less reward for her present continence? Still 
she, too, may take heart and rejoice. The fruit which is an hundredfold and that which is sixtyfold both 
spring from one seed, and that seed is chastity. 


16. Do not court the company of married ladies or visit the houses of the high-born. Do not look too often 
on the life which you despised to become a virgin. Women of the world, you know, plume themselves 
because their husbands are on the bench or in other high positions. And the wife of the emperor always 
has an eager throng of visitors at her door. Why do you, then, wrong your husband? Why do you, God’s 
bride, hasten to visit the wife of a mere man? Learn in this respect a holy pride; know that you are better 
than they. And not only must you avoid intercourse with those who are puffed up by their husbands’ 
honors, who are hedged in with troops of eunuchs, and who wear robes inwrought with threads of gold. 
You must also shun those who are widows from necessity and not from choice. Not that they ought to have 
desired the death of their husbands; but that they have not welcomed the opportunity of continence when 
it has come. As it is, they only change their garb; their old self-seeking remains unchanged. To see them in 
their capacious litters, with red cloaks and plump bodies, a row of eunuchs walking in front of them, you 
would fancy them not to have lost husbands but to be seeking them. Their houses are filled with flatterers 
and with guests. The very clergy, who ought to inspire them with respect by their teaching and authority, 
kiss these ladies on the forehead, and putting forth their hands (so that, if you knew no better, you might 
suppose them in the act of blessing), take wages for their visits. They, meanwhile, seeing that priests 
cannot do without them, are lifted up into pride; and as, having had experience of both, they prefer the 
license of widowhood to the restraints of marriage, they call themselves chaste livers and nuns. After an 
immoderate supper they retire to rest to dream of the apostles. 


17. Let your companions be women pale and thin with fasting, and approved by their years and conduct; 
such as daily sing in their hearts: “Tell me where thou feedest thy flock, where thou makest it to rest at 
noon,” and say, with true earnestness, “I have a desire to depart and to be with Christ.” Be subject to your 
parents, imitating the example of your spouse. Rarely go abroad, and if you wish to seek the aid of the 
martyrs seek it in your own chamber. For you will never need a pretext for going out if you always go out 
when there is need. Take food in moderation, and never overload your stomach. For many women, while 
temperate as regards wine, are intemperate in the use of food. When you rise at night to pray, let your 
breath be that of an empty and not that of an overfull stomach. Read often, learn all that you can. Let 
sleep overcome you, the roll still in your hands; when your head falls, let it be on the sacred page. Let 
your fasts be of daily occurrence and your refreshment such as avoids satiety. It is idle to carry an empty 
stomach if, in two or three days’ time, the fast is to be made up for by repletion. When cloyed the mind 
immediately grows sluggish, and when the ground is watered it puts forth the thorns of lust. If ever you 
feel the outward man sighing for the flower of youth, and if, as you lie on your couch after a meal, you are 
excited by the alluring train of sensual desires; then seize the shield of faith, for it alone can quench the 
fiery darts of the devil. “They are all adulterers,” says the prophet; “they have made ready their heart like 
an oven.” But do you keep close to the footsteps of Christ, and, intent upon His words, say: “Did not our 
heart burn within us by the way while Jesus opened to us the Scriptures?” and again: “Thy word is tried to 
the uttermost, and thy servant loveth it.” It is hard for the human soul to avoid loving something, and our 
mind must of necessity give way to affection of one kind or another. The love of the flesh is overcome by 


the love of the spirit. Desire is quenched by desire. What is taken from the one increases the other. 
Therefore, as you lie on your couch, say again and again: “By night have I sought Him whom my soul 
loveth.” “Mortify, therefore,” says the apostle, “your members which are upon the earth.” Because he 
himself did so, he could afterwards say with confidence: “I live, yet not I, but Christ, liveth in me.” He who 
mortifies his members, and feels that he is walking in a vain show, is not afraid to say: “Iam become like a 
bottle in the frost. Whatever there was in me of the moisture of lust has been dried out of me.” And again: 
“My knees are weak through fasting; I forget to eat my bread. By reason of the voice of my groaning my 
bones cleave to my skin.” 


18. Be like the grasshopper and make night musical. Nightly wash your bed and water your couch with 
your tears. Watch and be like the sparrow alone upon the housetop. Sing with the spirit, but sing with the 
understanding also. And let your song be that of the psalmist: “Bless the Lord, O my soul; and forget not 
all his benefits; who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth all thy diseases; who redeemeth thy life 
from destruction.” Can we, any of us, honestly make his words our own: “I have eaten ashes like bread 
and mingled my drink with weeping?” Yet, should we not weep and groan when the serpent invites us, as 
he invited our first parents, to eat forbidden fruit, and when after expelling us from the paradise of 
virginity he desires to clothe us with mantles of skins such as that which Elijah, on his return to paradise, 
left behind him on earth? Say to yourself: “What have I to do with the pleasures of sense that so soon 
come to an end? What have I to do with the song of the sirens so sweet and so fatal to those who hear it?” 
I would not have you subject to that sentence whereby condemnation has been passed upon mankind. 
When God says to Eve, “In pain and in sorrow thou shalt bring forth children,” say to yourself, “That is a 
law for a married woman, not for me.” And when He continues, “Thy desire shall be to thy husband,” say 
again: “Let her desire be to her husband who has not Christ for her spouse.” And when, last of all, He 
says, “Thou shalt surely die,” once more, say, “Marriage indeed must end in death; but the life on which I 
have resolved is independent of sex. Let those who are wives keep the place and the time that properly 
belong to them. For me, virginity is consecrated in the persons of Mary and of Christ.” 


19. Some one may say, “Do you dare detract from wedlock, which is a state blessed by God?” I do not 
detract from wedlock when I set virginity before it. No one compares a bad thing with a good. Wedded 
women may congratulate themselves that they come next to virgins. “Be fruitful,” God says, “and multiply, 
and replenish the earth.” He who desires to replenish the earth may increase and multiply if he will. But 
the train to which you belong is not on earth, but in heaven. The command to increase and multiply first 
finds fulfilment after the expulsion from paradise, after the nakedness and the fig-leaves which speak of 
sexual passion. Let them marry and be given in marriage who eat their bread in the sweat of their brow; 
whose land brings forth to them thorns and thistles, and whose crops are choked with briars. My seed 
produces fruit a hundredfold. “All men cannot receive God’s saying, but they to whom it is given.” 


Some people may be eunuchs from necessity; I am one of free will. “There is a time to embrace and a time 
to refrain from embracing. There is a time to cast away stones, and a time to gather stones together.” 
Now that out of the hard stones of the Gentiles God has raised up children unto Abraham, they begin to be 
“holy stones rolling upon the earth.” They pass through the whirlwinds of the world, and roll on in God’s 
chariot on rapid wheels. Let those stitch coats to themselves who have lost the coat woven from the top 
throughout; who delight in the cries of infants which, as soon as they see the light, lament that they are 
born. In paradise Eve was a virgin, and it was only after the coats of skins that she began her married life. 
Now paradise is your home too. Keep therefore your birthright and say: “Return unto thy rest, O my soul.” 
To show that virginity is natural while wedlock only follows guilt, what is born of wedlock is virgin flesh, 
and it gives back in fruit what in root it has lost. “There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, 
and a flower shall grow out of his roots.” The rod is the mother of the Lord—simple, pure, unsullied; 
drawing no germ of life from without but fruitful in singleness like God Himself. The flower of the rod is 
Christ, who says of Himself: “I am the rose of Sharon and the lily of the valleys.” In another place He is 
foretold to be “a stone cut out of the mountain without hands,” a figure by which the prophet signifies that 
He is to be born a virgin of a virgin. For the hands are here a figure of wedlock as in the passage: “His left 
hand is under my head and his right hand doth embrace me.” It agrees, also, with this interpretation that 
the unclean animals are led into Noah’s ark in pairs, while of the clean an uneven number is taken. 
Similarly, when Moses and Joshua were bidden to remove their shoes because the ground on which they 
stood was holy, the command had a mystical meaning. So, too, when the disciples were appointed to 
preach the gospel they were told to take with them neither shoe nor shoe-latchet; and when the soldiers 
came to cast lots for the garments of Jesus they found no boots that they could take away. For the Lord 
could not Himself possess what He had forbidden to His servants. 


20. I praise wedlock, I praise marriage, but it is because they give me virgins. I gather the rose from the 
thorns, the gold from the earth, the pearl from the shell. “Doth the plowman plow all day to sow?” Shall 
he not also enjoy the fruit of his labor? Wedlock is the more honored, the more what is born of it is loved. 
Why, mother, do you grudge your daughter her virginity? She has been reared on your milk, she has come 
from your womb, she has grown up in your bosom. Your watchful affection has kept her a virgin. Are you 
angry with her because she chooses to be a king’s wife and not a soldier’s? She has conferred on you a 
high privilege; you are now the mother-in-law of God. “Concerning virgins,” says the apostle, “I have no 
commandment of the Lord.” Why was this? Because his own virginity was due, not to a command, but to 
his free choice. For they are not to be heard who feign him to have had a wife; for, when he is discussing 


continence and commending perpetual chastity, he uses the words, “I would that all men were even as I 
myself.” And farther on, “I say, therefore, to the unmarried and widows, it is good for them if they abide 
even as I.” And in another place, “have we not power to lead about wives even as the rest of the 
apostles?” Why then has he no commandment from the Lord concerning virginity? Because what is freely 
offered is worth more than what is extorted by force, and to command virginity would have been to 
abrogate wedlock. It would have been a hard enactment to compel opposition to nature and to extort from 
men the angelic life; and not only so, it would have been to condemn what is a divine ordinance. 


21. The old law had a different ideal of blessedness, for therein it is said: “Blessed is he who hath seed in 
Zion and a family in Jerusalem:” and “Cursed is the barren who beareth not:” and “Thy children shall be 
like olive-plants round about thy table.” Riches too are promised to the faithful and we are told that “there 
was not one feeble person among their tribes.” But now even to eunuchs it is said, “Say not, behold Iama 
dry tree,” for instead of sons and daughters you have a place forever in heaven. Now the poor are blessed, 
now Lazarus is set before Dives in his purple. Now he who is weak is counted strong. But in those days 
the world was still unpeopled: accordingly, to pass over instances of childlessness meant only to serve as 
types, those only were considered happy who could boast of children. It was for this reason that Abraham 
in his old age married Keturah; that Leah hired Jacob with her son’s mandrakes, and that fair Rachel—a 
type of the church—complained of the closing of her womb. But gradually the crop grew up and then the 
reaper was sent forth with his sickle. Elijah lived a virgin life, so also did Elisha and many of the sons of 
the prophets. To Jeremiah the command came: “Thou shalt not take thee a wife.” He had been sanctified 
in his mother’s womb, and now he was forbidden to take a wife because the captivity was near. The 
apostle gives the same counsel in different words. “I think, therefore, that this is good by reason of the 
present distress, namely that it is good for a man to be as he is.” What is this distress which does away 
with the joys of wedlock? The apostle tells us, in a later verse: “The time is short: it remaineth that those 
who have wives be as though they had none.” Nebuchadnezzar is hard at hand. The lion is bestirring 
himself from his lair. What good will marriage be to me if it is to end in slavery to the haughtiest of kings? 
What good will little ones be to me if their lot is to be that which the prophet sadly describes: “The tongue 
of the sucking child cleaveth to the roof of his mouth for thirst; the young children ask for bread and no 
man breaketh it unto them”? In those days, as I have said, the virtue of continence was found only in men: 
Eve still continued to travail with children. But now that a virgin has conceived in the womb and has 
borne to us a child of which the prophet says that “Government shall be upon his shoulder, and his name 
shall be called the mighty God, the everlasting Father,” now the chain of the curse is broken. Death came 
through Eve, but life has come through Mary. And thus the gift of virginity has been bestowed most richly 
upon women, seeing that it has had its beginning from a woman. As soon as the Son of God set foot upon 
the earth, He formed for Himself a new household there; that, as He was adored by angels in heaven, 
angels might serve Him also on earth. Then chaste Judith once more cut off the head of Holofernes. Then 
Haman—whose name means iniquity—was once more burned in fire of his own kindling. Then James and 
John forsook father and net and ship and followed the Saviour: neither kinship nor the world’s ties, nor 
the care of their home could hold them back. Then were the words heard: “Whosoever will come after me, 
let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me.” For no soldier goes with a wife to battle. Even 
when a disciple would have buried his father, the Lord forbade him, and said: “Foxes have holes and the 
birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head.” So you must not complain 
if you have but scanty house-room. In the same strain, the apostle writes: “He that is unmarried careth for 
the things that belong to the Lord, how he may please the Lord: but he that is married careth for the 
things that are of the world how he may please his wife. There is difference also between a wife and a 
virgin. The unmarried woman careth for the things of the Lord that she may be holy both in body and in 
spirit. But she that is married careth for the things of the world how she may please her husband.” 


22. How great inconveniences are involved in wedlock and how many anxieties encompass it I have, I 
think, described shortly in my treatise—published against Helvidius—on the perpetual virginity of the 
blessed Mary. It would be tedious to go over the same ground now; and any one who pleases may draw 
from that fountain. But lest I should seem wholly to have passed over the matter, I will just say now that 
the apostle bids us pray without ceasing, and that he who in the married state renders his wife her due 
cannot so pray. Either we pray always and are virgins, or we cease to pray that we may fulfil the claims of 
marriage. Still he says: “If a virgin marry she hath not sinned. Nevertheless such shall have trouble in the 
flesh.” At the outset I promised that I should say little or nothing of the embarrassments of wedlock, and 
now I give you notice to the same effect. If you want to know from how many vexations a virgin is free and 
by how many a wife is fettered you should read Tertullian “to a philosophic friend,” and his other treatises 
on virginity, the blessed Cyprian’s noble volume, the writings of Pope Damasus in prose and verse, and the 
treatises recently written for his sister by our own Ambrose. In these he has poured forth his soul with 
such a flood of eloquence that he has sought out, set forth, and put in order all that bears on the praise of 
virgins. 


23. We must proceed by a different path, for our purpose is not the praise of virginity but its preservation. 
To know that it is a good thing is not enough: when we have chosen it we must guard it with jealous care. 
The first only requires judgment, and we share it with many; the second calls for toil, and few compete 
with us in it. “He that shall endure unto the end,” the Lord says, “the same shall be saved,” and “many are 
called but few are chosen.” Therefore I conjure you before God and Jesus Christ and His elect angels to 
guard that which you have received, not readily exposing to the public gaze the vessels of the Lord’s 


was unable to manifest itself in this world, how did its Lord appear in this world? If this world received its 
Lord, why was it not able to receive the created substance, unless perchance it was greater than its Lord? 
But now there arises a question about place, having reference both to the world above and to the God 
thereof. For, behold, if he has his own world beneath him, above the Creator, he has certainly fixed it ina 
position, the space of which was empty between his own feet and the Creator’s head. Therefore God both 
Himself occupied local space, and caused the world to occupy local space; and this local space, too, will 
be greater than God and the world together. For in no case is that which contains not greater than that 
which is contained. And indeed we must look well to it that no small patches be left here and there vacant, 
in which some third god also may be able with a world of his own to foist himself in. Now, begin to reckon 
up your gods. There will be local space for a god, not only as being greater than God, but as being also 
unbegotten and unmade, and therefore eternal, and equal to God, in which God has ever been. Then, 
inasmuch as He too has fabricated a world out of some underlying material which is unbegotten, and 
unmade, and contemporaneous with God, just as Marcion holds of the Creator, you reduce this likewise to 
the dignity of that local space which has enclosed two gods, both God and matter. For matter also is a god 
according to the rule of Deity, being (to be sure) unbegotten, and unmade, and eternal. If, however, it was 
out of nothing that he made his world, this also (our heretic) will be obliged to predicate of the Creator, to 
whom he subordinates matter in the substance of the world. But it will be only right that he too should 
have made his world out of matter, because the same process occurred to him as God which lay before the 
Creator as equally God. And thus you may, if you please, reckon up so far, three gods as Marcion’s,—the 
Maker, local space, and matter. Furthermore, he in like manner makes the Creator a god in local space, 
which is itself to be appraised on a precisely identical scale of dignity; and to Him as its lord he 
subordinates matter, which is notwithstanding unbegotten, and unmade, and by reason hereof eternal. 
With this matter he further associates evil, an unbegotten principle with an unbegotten object, an unmade 
with an unmade, and an eternal with an eternal; so here he makes a fourth God. Accordingly you have 
three substances of Deity in the higher instances, and in the lower ones four. When to these are added 
their Christs—the one which appeared in the time of Tiberius, the other which is promised by the Creator 
—Marcion suffers a manifest wrong from those persons who assume that he holds two gods, whereas he 
implies no less than nine, though he knows it not. 


CHAPTER XVI 


MARCION ASSUMES THE EXISTENCE OF TWO GODS FROM THE ANTITHESIS BETWEEN THINGS VISIBLE AND 
THINGS INVISIBLE. THIS ANTITHETICAL PRINCIPLE IN FACT CHARACTERISTIC OF THE WORKS OF THE CREATOR, 
THE ONE GOD—MAKER OF ALL THINGS VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE 


Since, then, that other world does not appear, nor its god either, the only resource left to them is to divide 
things into the two classes of visible and invisible, with two gods for their authors, and so to claim the 
invisible for their own, (the supreme) God. But who, except an heretical spirit, could ever bring his mind 
to believe that the invisible part of creation belongs to him who had previously displayed no visible thing, 
rather than to Him who, by His operation on the visible world, produced a belief in the invisible also, since 
it is far more reasonable to give one’s assent after some samples (of a work) than after none? We shall see 
to what author even (your favourite) apostle attributes the invisible creation, when we come to examine 
him. At present (we withhold his testimony), for we are for the most part engaged in preparing the way, by 
means of common sense and fair arguments, for a belief in the future support of the Scriptures also. We 
affirm, then, that this diversity of things visible and invisible must on this ground be attributed to the 
Creator, even because the whole of His work consists of diversities—of things corporeal and incorporeal; 
of animate and inanimate; of vocal and mute of moveable and stationary; of productive and sterile; of arid 
and moist; of hot and cold. Man, too, is himself similarly tempered with diversity, both in his body and in 
his sensation. Some of his members are strong, others weak; some comely, others uncomely; some 
twofold, others unique; some like, others unlike. In like manner there is diversity also in his sensation: 
now joy, then anxiety; now love, then hatred; now anger, then calmness. Since this is the case, inasmuch 
as the whole of this creation of ours has been fashioned with a reciprocal rivalry amongst its several 
parts, the invisible ones are due to the visible, and not to be ascribed to any other author than Him to 
whom their counterparts are imputed, marking as they do diversity in the Creator Himself, who orders 
what He forbade, and forbids what He ordered; who also strikes and heals. Why do they take Him to be 
uniform in one class of things alone, as the Creator of visible things, and only them; whereas He ought to 
be believed to have created both the visible and the invisible, in just the same way as life and death, or as 
evil things and peace? And verily, if the invisible creatures are greater than the visible, which are in their 
own sphere great, so also is it fitting that the greater should be His to whom the great belong; because 
neither the great, nor indeed the greater, can be suitable property for one who seems to possess not even 
the smallest things. 


CHAPTER XVII 
NOT ENOUGH, AS THE MARCIONITES PRETEND, THAT THE SUPREME GOD SHOULD RESCUE MAN; HE MUST 


ALSO HAVE CREATED HIM. THE EXISTENCE OF GOD PROVED BY HIS CREATION, A PRIOR CONSIDERATION TO HIS 
CHARACTER 


Pressed by these arguments, they exclaim: One work is sufficient for our god; he has delivered man by his 


temple (which only the priests are by right allowed to see), that no profane person may look upon God’s 
sanctuary. Uzzah, when he touched the ark which it was not lawful to touch, was struck down suddenly by 
death. And assuredly no gold or silver vessel was ever so dear to God as is the temple of a virgin’s body. 
The shadow went before, but now the reality is come. You indeed may speak in all simplicity, and from 
motives of amiability may treat with courtesy the veriest strangers, but unchaste eyes see nothing aright. 
They fail to appreciate the beauty of the soul, and only value that of the body. Hezekiah showed God’s 
treasure to the Assyrians, who ought never to have seen what they were sure to covet. The consequence 
was that Judaea was torn by continual wars, and that the very first things carried away to Babylon were 
these vessels of the Lord. We find Belshazzar at his feast and among his concubines (vice always glories in 
defiling what is noble) drinking out of these sacred cups. 


24. Never incline your ear to words of mischief. For men often say an improper word to make trial of a 
virgin’s steadfastness, to see if she hears it with pleasure, and if she is ready to unbend at every silly jest. 
Such persons applaud whatever you affirm and deny whatever you deny; they speak of you as not only 
holy but accomplished, and say that in you there is no guile. “Behold,” say they, “a true hand-maid of 
Christ; behold entire singleness of heart. How different from that rough, unsightly, countrified fright, who 
most likely never married because she could never find a husband.” Our natural weakness induces us 
readily to listen to such flatterers; but, though we may blush and reply that such praise is more than our 
due, the soul within us rejoices to hear itself praised. 


Like the ark of the covenant Christ’s spouse should be overlaid with gold within and without; she should 
be the guardian of the law of the Lord. Just as the ark contained nothing but the tables of the covenant, so 
in you there should be no thought of anything that is outside. For it pleases the Lord to sit in your mind as 
He once sat on the mercy-seat and the cherubims. As He sent His disciples to loose Him the foal of an ass 
that he might ride on it, so He sends them to release you from the cares of the world, that leaving the 
bricks and straw of Egypt, you may follow Him, the true Moses, through the wilderness and may enter the 
land of promise. Let no one dare to forbid you, neither mother nor sister nor kinswoman nor brother: “The 
Lord hath need of you.” Should they seek to hinder you, let them fear the scourges that fell on Pharaoh, 
who, because he would not let God’s people go that they might serve Him, suffered the plagues described 
in Scripture. Jesus entering into the temple cast out those things which belonged not to the temple. For 
God is jealous and will not allow the father’s house to be made a den of robbers. Where money is counted, 
where doves are sold, where simplicity is stifled where, that is, a virgin’s breast glows with cares of this 
world; straightway the veil of the temple is rent, the bridegroom rises in anger, he says: “Your house is left 
unto you desolate.” Read the gospel and see how Mary sitting at the feet of the Lord is set before the 
zealous Martha. In her anxiety to be hospitable Martha was preparing a meal for the Lord and His 
disciples; yet Jesus said to her: “Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many things. But 
few things are needful or one. And Mary hath chosen that good part which shall not be taken away from 
her.” Be then like Mary; prefer the food of the soul to that of the body. Leave it to your sisters to run to 
and fro and to seek how they may fitly welcome Christ. But do you, having once for all cast away the 
burden of the world, sit at the Lord’s feet and say: “I have found him whom my soul loveth; I will hold him, 
I will not let him go.” And He will answer: “My dove, my undefiled is but one; she is the only one of her 
mother, she is the choice one of her that bare her.” Now the mother of whom this is said is the heavenly 
Jerusalem. 


25. Ever let the privacy of your chamber guard you; ever let the Bridegroom sport with you within. Do you 
pray? You speak to the Bridegroom. Do you read? He speaks to you. When sleep overtakes you He will 
come behind and put His hand through the hole of the door, and your heart shall be moved for Him; and 
you will awake and rise up and say: “I am sick of love.” Then He will reply: “A garden inclosed is my sister, 
my spouse; a spring shut up, a fountain sealed.” 


Go not from home nor visit the daughters of a strange land, though you have patriarchs for brothers and 
Israel for a father. Dinah went out and was seduced. Do not seek the Bridegroom in the streets; do not go 
round the corners of the city. For though you may say: “I will rise now and go about the city: in the streets 
and in the broad ways I will seek Him whom my soul loveth,” and though you may ask the watchmen: 
“Saw ye Him whom my soul loveth?” no one will deign to answer you. The Bridegroom cannot be found in 
the streets: “Strait and narrow is the way which leadeth unto life.” So the Song goes on: “I sought him but 
I could not find him: I called him but he gave me no answer.” And would that failure to find Him were all. 
You will be wounded and stripped, you will lament and say: “The watchmen that went about the city found 
me: they smote me, they wounded me, they took away my veil from me.” Now if one who could say: “I 
sleep but my heart waketh,” and “A bundle of myrrh is my well beloved unto me; he shall lie all night 
betwixt my breasts”; if one who could speak thus suffered so much because she went abroad, what shall 
become of us who are but young girls; of us who, when the bride goes in with the Bridegroom, still remain 
without? Jesus is jealous. He does not choose that your face should be seen of others. You may excuse 
yourself and say: “I have drawn close my veil, I have covered my face and I have sought Thee there and 
have said: Tell me, O Thou whom my soul loveth, where Thou feedest Thy flock, where Thou makest it to 
rest at noon. For why should I be as one that is veiled beside the flocks of Thy companions?’” Yet in spite 
of your excuses He will be wroth, He will swell with anger and say: “If thou know not thyself, O thou 
fairest among women, go thy way forth by the footsteps of the flock and feed thy goats beside the 
shepherd’s tents.” You may be fair, and of all faces yours may be the dearest to the Bridegroom; yet, 


unless you know yourself, and keep your heart with all diligence, unless also you avoid the eyes of the 
young men, you will be turned out of My bride-chamber to feed the goats, which shall be set on the left 
hand. 


26. These things being so, my Eustochium, daughter, lady, fellow-servant, sister—these names refer the 
first to your age, the second to your rank, the third to your religious vocation, the last to the place which 
you hold in my affection—hear the words of Isaiah: “Come, my people, enter thou into thy chambers, and 
shut thy doors about thee: hide thyself as it were for a little moment, until the indignation” of the Lord “be 
overpast.” Let foolish virgins stray abroad, but for your part stay at home with the Bridegroom; for if you 
shut your door, and, according to the precept of the Gospel, pray to your Father in secret, He will come 
and knock, saying: “Behold, I stand at the door and knock; if any man . . . open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” Then straightway you will eagerly reply: “It is the voice of 
my beloved that knocketh, saying, Open to me, my sister, my love, my dove, my undefiled.” It is impossible 
that you should refuse, and say: “I have put off my coat; how shall I put it on? I have washed my feet; how 
shall I defile them?” Arise forthwith and open. Otherwise while you linger He may pass on and you may 
have mournfully to say: “I opened to my beloved, but my beloved was gone.” Why need the doors of your 
heart be closed to the Bridegroom? Let them be open to Christ but closed to the devil according to the 
saying: “If the spirit of him who hath power rise up against thee, leave not thy place.” Daniel, in that 
upper story to which he withdrew when he could no longer continue below, had his windows open toward 
Jerusalem. Do you too keep your windows open, but only on the side where light may enter and whence 
you may see the eye of the Lord. Open not those other windows of which the prophet says: “Death is come 
up into our windows.” 


27. You must also be careful to avoid the snare of a passion for vainglory. “How,” Jesus says, “can ye 
believe which receive glory one from another?” What an evil that must be the victim of which cannot 
believe! Let us rather say: “Thou art my glorying,” and “He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord,” and 
“Tf I yet pleased men I should not be the servant of Christ,” and “Far be it from me to glory save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom the world hath been crucified unto me and I unto the 
world;” and once more: “In God we boast all the day long; my soul shall make her boast in the Lord.” 
When you do alms, let God alone see you. When you fast, be of a cheerful countenance. Let your dress be 
neither too neat nor too slovenly; neither let it be so remarkable as to draw the attention of passers-by, 
and to make men point their fingers at you. Is a brother dead? Has the body of a sister to be carried to its 
burial? Take care lest in too often performing such offices you die yourself. Do not wish to seem very 
devout nor more humble than need be, lest you seek glory by shunning it. For many, who screen from all 
men’s sight their poverty, charity, and fasting, desire to excite admiration by their very disdain of it, and 
strangely seek for praise while they profess to keep out of its way. From the other disturbing influences 
which make men rejoice, despond, hope, and fear I find many free; but this is a defect which few are 
without, and he is best whose character, like a fair skin, is disfigured by the fewest blemishes. I do not 
think it necessary to warn you against boasting of your riches, or against priding yourself on your birth, or 
against setting yourself up as superior to others. I know your humility; I know that you can say with 
sincerity: “Lord, my heart is not haughty nor mine eyes lofty;” I know that in your breast as in that of your 
mother the pride through which the devil fell has no place. It would be time wasted to write to you about 
it; for there is no greater folly than to teach a pupil what he knows already. But now that you have 
despised the boastfulness of the world, do not let the fact inspire you with new boastfulness. Harbor not 
the secret thought that having ceased to court attention in garments of gold you may begin to do so in 
mean attire. And when you come into a room full of brothers and sisters, do not sit in too low a place or 
plead that you are unworthy of a footstool. Do not deliberately lower your voice as though worn out with 
fasting; nor, leaning on the shoulder of another, mimic the tottering gait of one who is faint. Some women, 
it is true, disfigure their faces, that they may appear unto men to fast. As soon as they catch sight of any 
one they groan, they look down; they cover up their faces, all but one eye, which they keep free to see 
with. Their dress is sombre, their girdles are of sackcloth, their hands and feet are dirty; only their 
stomachs—which cannot be seen—are hot with food. Of these the psalm is sung daily: “The Lord will 
scatter the bones of them that please themselves.” Others change their garb and assume the mien of men, 
being ashamed of being what they were born to be—women. They cut off their hair and are not ashamed 
to look like eunuchs. Some clothe themselves in goat’s hair, and, putting on hoods, think to become 
children again by making themselves look like so many owls. 


28. But I will not speak only of women. Avoid men, also, when you see them loaded with chains and 
wearing their hair long like women, contrary to the apostle’s precept, not to speak of beards like those of 
goats, black cloaks, and bare feet braving the cold. All these things are tokens of the devil. Such an one 
Rome groaned over some time back in Antimus; and Sophronius is a still more recent instance. Such 
persons, when they have once gained admission to the houses of the high-born, and have deceived “silly 
women laden with sins, ever learning and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth,” feign a sad 
mien and pretend to make long fasts while at night they feast in secret. Shame forbids me to say more, for 
my language might appear more like invective than admonition. There are others—I speak of those of my 
own order—who seek the presbyterate and the diaconate simply that they may be able to see women with 
less restraint. Such men think of nothing but their dress; they use perfumes freely, and see that there are 
no creases in their leather shoes. Their curling hair shows traces of the tongs; their fingers glisten with 
rings; they walk on tiptoe across a damp road, not to splash their feet. When you see men acting in this 


way, think of them rather as bridegrooms than as clergymen. Certain persons have devoted the whole of 
their energies and life to the single object of knowing the names, houses, and characters of married 
ladies. I will here briefly describe the head of the profession, that from the master’s likeness you may 
recognize the disciples. He rises and goes forth with the sun; he has the order of his visits duly arranged; 
he takes the shortest road; and, troublesome old man that he is, forces his way almost into the 
bedchambers of ladies yet asleep. If he sees a pillow that takes his fancy or an elegant table-cover—or 
indeed any article of household furniture—he praises it, looks admiringly at it, takes it into his hand, and, 
complaining that he has nothing of the kind, begs or rather extorts it from the owner. All the women, in 
fact, fear to cross the news-carrier of the town. Chastity and fasting are alike distasteful to him. What he 
likes is a savory breakfast—say off a plump young crane such as is commonly called a cheeper. In speech 
he is rude and forward, and is always ready to bandy reproaches. Wherever you turn he is the first man 
that you see before you. Whatever news is noised abroad he is either the originator of the rumor or its 
magnifier. He changes his horses every hour; and they are so sleek and spirited that you would take him 
for a brother of the Thracian king. 


29. Many are the stratagems which the wily enemy employs against us. “The serpent,” we are told, “was 
more subtile than any beast of the field which the Lord God had made.” And the apostle says: “We are not 
ignorant of his devices.” Neither an affected shabbiness nor a stylish smartness becomes a Christian. If 
there is anything of which you are ignorant, if you have any doubt about Scripture, ask one whose life 
commends him, whose age puts him above suspicion, whose reputation does not belie him; one who may 
be able to say: “I have espoused you to one husband that I may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ.” 
Or if there should be none such able to explain, it is better to avoid danger at the price of ignorance than 
to court it for the sake of learning. Remember that you walk in the midst of snares, and that many veteran 
virgins, of a chastity never called in question, have, on the very threshold of death, let their crowns fall 
from their hands. 


If any of your handmaids share your vocation, do not lift up yourself against them or pride yourself 
because you are their mistress. You have all chosen one Bridegroom; you all sing the same psalms; 
together you receive the Body of Christ. Why then should your thoughts be different? You must try to win 
others, and that you may attract the more readily you must treat the virgins in your train with the greatest 
respect. If you find one of them weak in the faith, be attentive to her, comfort her, caress her, and make 
her chastity your treasure. But if a girl pretends to have a vocation simply because she desires to escape 
from service, read aloud to her the words of the apostle: “It is better to marry than to burn.” 


Idle persons and busybodies, whether virgins or widows; such as go from house to house calling on 
married women and displaying an unblushing effrontery greater than that of a stage parasite, cast from 
you as you would the plague. For “evil communications corrupt good manners,” and women like these 
care for nothing but their lowest appetites. They will often urge you, saying, “My dear creature, make the 
best of your advantages, and live while life is yours,” and “Surely you are not laying up money for your 
children.” Given to wine and wantonness, they instill all manner of mischief into people’s minds, and 
induce even the most austere to indulge in enervating pleasures. And “when they have begun to wax 
wanton against Christ they will marry, having condemnation because they have rejected their first faith.” 


Do not seek to appear over-eloquent, nor trifle with verse, nor make yourself gay with lyric songs. And do 
not, out of affectation, follow the sickly taste of married ladies who, now pressing their teeth together, 
now keeping their lips wide apart, speak with a lisp, and purposely clip their words, because they fancy 
that to pronounce them naturally is a mark of country breeding. Accordingly they find pleasure in what I 
may call an adultery of the tongue. For “what communion hath light with darkness? And what concord 
hath Christ with Belial?” How can Horace go with the psalter, Virgil with the gospels, Cicero with the 
apostle? Is not a brother made to stumble if he sees you sitting at meat in an idol’s temple? Although 
“unto the pure all things are pure,” and “nothing is to be refused if it be received with thanksgiving,” still 
we ought not to drink the cup of Christ, and, at the same time, the cup of devils. Let me relate to you the 
story of my own miserable experience. 


30. Many years ago, when for the kingdom of heaven’s sake I had cut myself off from home, parents, 
sister, relations, and—harder still—from the dainty food to which I had been accustomed; and when I was 
on my way to Jerusalem to wage my warfare, | still could not bring myself to forego the library which I 
had formed for myself at Rome with great care and toil. And so, miserable man that I was, I would fast 
only that I might afterwards read Cicero. After many nights spent in vigil, after floods of tears called from 
my inmost heart, after the recollection of my past sins, I would once more take up Plautus. And when at 
times I returned to my right mind, and began to read the prophets, their style seemed rude and repellent. 
I failed to see the light with my blinded eyes; but I attributed the fault not to them, but to the sun. While 
the old serpent was thus making me his plaything, about the middle of Lent a deep-seated fever fell upon 
my weakened body, and while it destroyed my rest completely—the story seems hardly credible—it so 
wasted my unhappy frame that scarcely anything was left of me but skin and bone. Meantime 
preparations for my funeral went on; my body grew gradually colder, and the warmth of life lingered only 
in my throbbing breast. Suddenly I was caught up in the spirit and dragged before the judgment seat of 
the Judge; and here the light was so bright, and those who stood around were so radiant, that I cast 
myself upon the ground and did not dare to look up. Asked who and what I was I replied: “I am a 


Christian.” But He who presided said: “Thou liest, thou art a follower of Cicero and not of Christ. For 
where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also.’” Instantly I became dumb, and amid the strokes of the 
lash—for He had ordered me to be scourged—I was tortured more severely still by the fire of conscience, 
considering with myself that verse, “In the grave who shall give thee thanks?” Yet for all that I began to 
cry and to bewail myself, saying: “Have mercy upon me, O Lord: have mercy upon me.” Amid the sound of 
the scourges this cry still made itself heard. At last the bystanders, falling down before the knees of Him 
who presided, prayed that He would have pity on my youth, and that He would give me space to repent of 
my error. He might still, they urged, inflict torture on me, should I ever again read the works of the 
Gentiles. Under the stress of that awful moment I should have been ready to make even still larger 
promises than these. Accordingly I made oath and called upon His name, saying: “Lord, if ever again I 
possess worldly books, or if ever again I read such, I have denied Thee.” Dismissed, then, on taking this 
oath, I returned to the upper world, and, to the surprise of all, I opened upon them eyes so drenched with 
tears that my distress served to convince even the incredulous. And that this was no sleep nor idle dream, 
such as those by which we are often mocked, I call to witness the tribunal before which I lay, and the 
terrible judgment which I feared. May it never, hereafter, be my lot to fall under such an inquisition! I 
profess that my shoulders were black and blue, that I felt the bruises long after I awoke from my sleep, 
and that thenceforth I read the books of God with a zeal greater than I had previously given to the books 
of men. 


31. You must also avoid the sin of covetousness, and this not merely by refusing to seize upon what 
belongs to others, for that is punished by the laws of the state, but also by not keeping your own property, 
which has now become no longer yours. “If have not been faithful,” the Lord says, “in that which is 
another man’s, who shall give you that which is your own?” “That which is another man’s” is a quantity of 
gold or of silver, while “that which is our own” is the spiritual heritage of which it is elsewhere said: “The 
ransom of a man’s life is his riches.” “No man can serve two masters, for either he will hate the one and 
love the other; or else he will hold to the one and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” 
Riches, that is; for in the heathen tongue of the Syrians riches are called mammon. The “thorns” which 
choke our faith are the taking thought for our life. Care for the things which the Gentiles seek after is the 
root of covetousness. 


But you will say: “I am a girl delicately reared, and I cannot labor with my hands. Suppose that I live to 
old age and then fall sick, who will take pity on me?” Hear Jesus speaking to the apostles: “Take no 
thought what ye shall eat; nor yet for your body what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, and 
the body than raiment? Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them.” Should clothing fail you, set the lilies before your eyes. 
Should hunger seize you, think of the words in which the poor and hungry are blessed. Should pain afflict 
you, read “Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities,” and “There was given to me a thorn in the flesh, the 
messenger of Satan to buffet me, lest I should be exalted above measure.” Rejoice in all God’s judgments; 
for does not the psalmist say: “The daughters of Judah rejoiced because of thy judgments, O Lord”? Let 
the words be ever on your lips: “Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return 
thither;” and “We brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out.” 


32. To-day you may see women cramming their wardrobes with dresses, changing their gowns from day to 
day, and for all that unable to vanquish the moths. Now and then one more scrupulous wears out a single 
dress; yet, while she appears in rags, her boxes are full. Parchments are dyed purple, gold is melted into 
lettering, manuscripts are decked with jewels, while Christ lies at the door naked and dying. When they 
hold out a hand to the needy they sound a trumpet; when they invite to a love-feast they engage a crier. I 
lately saw the noblest lady in Rome—I suppress her name, for I am no satirist—with a band of eunuchs 
before her in the basilica of the blessed Peter. She was giving money to the poor, a coin apiece; and this 
with her own hand, that she might be accounted more religious. Hereupon a by no means uncommon 
incident occurred. An old woman, “full of years and rags,” ran forward to get a second coin, but when her 
turn came she received not a penny but a blow hard enough to draw blood from her guilty veins. 


“The love of money is the root of all evil,” and the apostle speaks of covetousness as being idolatry. “Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and all these things shall be added unto you.” The Lord will never allow a 
righteous soul to perish of hunger. “I have been young,” the psalmist says, “and now am old, yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken nor his seed begging bread.” Elijah is fed by ministering ravens. The widow of 
Zarephath, who with her sons expected to die the same night, went without food herself that she might 
feed the prophet. He who had come to be fed then turned feeder, for, by a miracle, he filled the empty 
barrel. The apostle Peter says: “Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have give I thee. In the name of 
Jesus Christ rise up and walk.” But now many, while they do not say it in words, by their deeds declare: 
“Faith and pity have I none; but such as I have, silver and gold, these I will not give thee.” “Having food 
and raiment let us be therewith content.” Hear the prayer of Jacob: “If God will be with me and will keep 
me in this way that I go, and will give me bread to eat and raiment to put on, then shall the Lord be my 
God.” He prayed only for things necessary; yet, twenty years afterwards, he returned to the land of 
Canaan rich in substance and richer still in children. Numberless are the instances in Scripture which 
teach men to “Beware of covetousness.” 


33. As I have been led to touch to the subject—it shall have a treatise to itself if Christ permit—I will 


relate what took place not very many years ago at Nitria. A brother, more thrifty than covetous, and 
ignorant that the Lord had been sold for thirty pieces of silver, left behind him at his death a hundred 
pieces of money which he had earned by weaving linen. As there were about five thousand monks in the 
neighborhood, living in as many separate cells, a council was held as to what should be done. Some said 
that the coins should be distributed among the poor; others that they should be given to the church, while 
others were for sending them back to the relatives of the deceased. However, Macarius, Pambo, Isidore 
and the rest of those called fathers, speaking by the Spirit, decided that they should be interred with their 
owner, with the words: “Thy money perish with thee.” Nor was this too harsh a decision; for so great fear 
has fallen upon all throughout Egypt, that it is now a crime to leave after one a single shilling. 


34. As I have mentioned the monks, and know that you like to hear about holy things, lend an ear to me 
for a few moments. There are in Egypt three classes of monks. First, there are the coenobites, called in 
their Gentile language Sauses, or, as we should say, men living in a community. Secondly, there are the 
anchorites, who live in the desert, each man by himself, and are so called because they have withdrawn 
from human society. Thirdly, there is the class called Remoboth, a very inferior and little regarded type, 
peculiar to my own province, or, at least, originating there. These live together in twos and threes, but 
seldom in larger numbers, and are bound by no rule; but do exactly as they choose. A portion of their 
earnings they contribute to a common fund, out of which food is provided for all. In most cases they reside 
in cities and strongholds; and, as though it were their workmanship which is holy, and not their life, all 
that they sell is extremely dear. They often quarrel because they are unwilling, while supplying their own 
food, to be subordinate to others. It is true that they compete with each other in fasting; they make what 
should be a private concern an occasion for a triumph. In everything they study effect: their sleeves are 
loose, their boots bulge, their garb is of the coarsest. They are always sighing, or visiting virgins, or 
sneering at the clergy; yet when a holiday comes, they make themselves sick—they eat so much. 


35. Having then rid ourselves of these as of so many plagues, let us come to that more numerous class 
who live together, and who are, as we have said, called Coenobites. Among these the first principle of 
union is to obey superiors and to do whatever they command. They are divided into bodies of ten and of a 
hundred, so that each tenth man has authority over nine others, while the hundredth has ten of these 
officers under him. They live apart from each other, in separate cells. According to their rule, no monk 
may visit another before the ninth hour; except the deans above mentioned, whose office is to comfort, 
with soothing words, those whose thoughts disquiet them. After the ninth hour they meet together to sing 
psalms and read the Scriptures according to usage. Then when the prayers have ended and all have sat 
down, one called the father stands up among them and begins to expound the portion of the day. While he 
is speaking the silence is profound; no man ventures to look at his neighbor or to clear his throat. The 
speaker’s praise is in the weeping of his hearers. Silent tears roll down their cheeks, but not a sob 
escapes from their lips. Yet when he begins to speak of Christ’s kingdom, and of future bliss, and of the 
glory which is to come, every one may be noticed saying to himself, with a gentle sigh and uplifted eyes: 
“Oh, that I had wings like a dove! For then would I fly away and be at rest.” After this the meeting breaks 
up and each company of ten goes with its father to its own table. This they take in turns to serve each for 
a week at a time. No noise is made over the food; no one talks while eating. Bread, pulse and greens form 
their fare, and the only seasoning that they use is salt. Wine is given only to the old, who with the children 
often have a special meal prepared for them to repair the ravages of age and to save the young from 
premature decay. When the meal is over they all rise together, and, after singing a hymn, return to their 
dwellings. There each one talks till evening with his comrade thus: “Have you noticed so-and-so? What 
grace he has! How silent he is! How soberly he walks!” If any one is weak they comfort him; or if he is 
fervent in love to God, they encourage him to fresh earnestness. And because at night, besides the public 
prayers, each man keeps vigil in his own chamber, they go round all the cells one by one, and putting their 
ears to the doors, carefully ascertain what their occupants are doing. If they find a monk slothful, they do 
not scold him; but, dissembling what they know, they visit him more frequently, and at first exhort rather 
than compel him to pray more. Each day has its allotted task, and this being given in to the dean, is by 
him brought to the steward. This latter, once a month, gives a scrupulous account to their common father. 
He also tastes the dishes when they are cooked, and, as no one is allowed to say, “I am without a tunic or 
a cloak or a couch of rushes,” he so arranges that no one need ask for or go without what he wants. In 
case a monk falls ill, he is moved to a more spacious chamber, and there so attentively nursed by the old 
men, that he misses neither the luxury of cities nor a mother’s kindness. Every Lord’s day they spend their 
whole time in prayer and reading; indeed, when they have finished their tasks, these are their usual 
occupations. Every day they learn by heart a portion of Scripture. They keep the same fasts all the year 
round, but in Lent they are allowed to live more strictly. After Whitsuntide they exchange their evening 
meal for a midday one; both to satisfy the tradition of the church and to avoid overloading their stomachs 
with a double supply of food. 


A similar description is given of the Essenes by Philo, Plato’s imitator; also by Josephus, the Greek Livy, in 
his narrative of the Jewish captivity. 


36. As my present subject is virgins, I have said rather too much about monks. I will pass on, therefore, to 
the third class, called anchorites, who go from the monasteries into the deserts, with nothing but bread 
and salt. Paul introduced this way of life; Antony made it famous, and—to go farther back still—John the 
Baptist set the first example of it. The prophet Jeremiah describes one such in the words: “It is good for a 


man that he bear the yoke in his youth. He sitteth alone and keepeth silence, because he hath borne it 
upon him. He giveth his cheek to him that smiteth him, he is filled full with reproach. For the Lord will not 
cast off forever.” The struggle of the anchorites and their life—in the flesh, yet not of the flesh—I will, if 
you wish, explain to you at some other time. I must now return to the subject of covetousness, which I left 
to speak of the monks. With them before your eyes you will despise, not only gold and silver in general, 
but earth itself and heaven. United to Christ, you will sing, “The Lord is my portion.” 


37. Farther, although the apostle bids us to “pray without ceasing,” and although to the saints their very 
sleep is a supplication, we ought to have fixed hours of prayer, that if we are detained by work, the time 
may remind us of our duty. Prayers, as every one knows, ought to be said at the third, sixth and ninth 
hours, at dawn and at evening. No meal should be begun without prayer, and before leaving table thanks 
should be returned to the Creator. We should rise two or three times in the night, and go over the parts of 
Scripture which we know by heart. When we leave the roof which shelters us, prayer should be our armor; 
and when we return from the street we should pray before we sit down, and not give the frail body rest 
until the soul is fed. In every act we do, in every step we take, let our hand trace the Lord’s cross. Speak 
against nobody, and do not slander your mother’s son. “Who art thou that judgest the servant of another? 
To his own lord he standeth or falleth; yea, he shall be made to stand, for the Lord hath power to make 
him stand.” If you have fasted two or three days, do not think yourself better than others who do not fast. 
You fast and are angry; another eats and wears a smiling face. You work off your irritation and hunger in 
quarrels. He uses food in moderation and gives God thanks. Daily Isaiah cries: “Is it such a fast that I have 
chosen, saith the Lord?” and again: “In the day of your fast ye find your own pleasure, and oppress all 
your laborers. Behold ye fast for strife and contention, and to smite with the fist of wickedness. How fast 
ye unto me?” What kind of fast can his be whose wrath is such that not only does the night go down upon 
it, but that even the moon’s changes leave it unchanged? 


38. Look to yourself and glory in your own success and not in others’ failure. Some women care for the 
flesh and reckon up their income and daily expenditure: such are no fit models for you. Judas was a 
traitor, but the eleven apostles did not waver. Phygellus and Alexander made shipwreck; but the rest 
continued to run the race of faith. Say not: “So-and-so enjoys her own property, she is honored of men, her 
brothers and sisters come to see her. Has she then ceased to be a virgin?” In the first place, it is doubtful 
if she is a virgin. For “the Lord seeth not as man seeth; for man looketh upon the outward appearance, but 
the Lord looketh on the heart.” Again, she may be a virgin in body and not in spirit. According to the 
apostle, a true virgin is “holy both in body and in spirit.” Lastly, let her glory in her own way. Let her 
override Paul’s opinion and live in the enjoyment of her good things. But you and I must follow better 
examples. 


Set before you the blessed Mary, whose surpassing purity made her meet to be the mother of the Lord. 
When the angel Gabriel came down to her, in the form of a man, and said: “Hail, thou that art highly 
favored; the Lord is with thee,” she was terror-stricken and unable to reply, for she had never been 
saluted by a man before. But, on learning who he was, she spoke, and one who had been afraid of a man 
conversed fearlessly with an angel. Now you, too, may be the Lord’s mother. “Take thee a great roll and 
write in it with a man’s pen Maher-shalal-hash-baz.” And when you have gone to the prophetess, and have 
conceived in the womb, and have brought forth a son, say: “Lord, we have been with child by thy fear, we 
have been in pain, we have brought forth the spirit of thy salvation, which we have wrought upon the 
earth.” Then shall your Son reply: “Behold my mother and my brethren.” And He whose name you have so 
recently inscribed upon the table of your heart, and have written with a pen upon its renewed surface— 
He, after He has recovered the spoil from the enemy, and has spoiled principalities and powers, nailing 
them to His cross—having been miraculously conceived, grows up to manhood; and, as He becomes older, 
regards you no longer as His mother, but as His bride. To be as the martyrs, or as the apostles, or as 
Christ, involves a hard struggle, but brings with it a great reward. 


All such efforts are only of use when they are made within the church’s pale; we must celebrate the 
passover in the one house, we must enter the ark with Noah, we must take refuge from the fall of Jericho 
with the justified harlot, Rahab. Such virgins as there are said to be among the heretics and among the 
followers of the infamous Manes must be considered, not virgins, but prostitutes. For if—as they allege— 
the devil is the author of the body, how can they honor that which is fashioned by their foe? No; it is 
because they know that the name virgin brings glory with it, that they go about as wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. As antichrist pretends to be Christ, such virgins assume an honorable name, that they may the 
better cloak a discreditable life. Rejoice, my sister; rejoice, my daughter; rejoice, my virgin; for you have 
resolved to be, in reality, that which others insincerely feign. 


39. The things that I have here set forth will seem hard to her who loves not Christ. But one who has come 
to regard all the splendor of the world as off-scourings, and to hold all things under the sun as vain, that 
he may win Christ; one who has died with his Lord and risen again, and has crucified the flesh with its 
affections and lusts; he will boldly cry out: “Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword?” and again: “I am 
persuaded that neither death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord.” 


For our salvation the Son of God is made the Son of Man. Nine months He awaits His birth in the womb, 
undergoes the most revolting conditions, and comes forth covered with blood, to be swathed in rags and 
covered with caresses. He who shuts up the world in His fist is contained in the narrow limits of a manger. 
I say nothing of the thirty years during which he lives in obscurity, satisfied with the poverty of his 
parents. When He is scourged He holds His peace; when He is crucified, He prays for His crucifiers. 
“What shall I render unto the Lord for all His benefits towards me? I will take the cup of salvation and call 
upon the name of the Lord. Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints.” The only fitting 
return that we can make to Him is to give blood for blood; and, as we are redeemed by the blood of Christ, 
gladly to lay down our lives for our Redeemer. What saint has ever won his crown without first contending 
for it? Righteous Abel is murdered. Abraham is in danger of losing his wife. And, as I must not enlarge my 
book unduly, seek for yourself: you will find that all holy men have suffered adversity. Solomon alone lived 
in luxury and perhaps it was for this reason that he fell. For “whom the Lord loveth, He chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” Which is best—for a short time to do battle, to carry stakes for 
the palisades, to bear arms, to faint under heavy bucklers, that ever afterwards we may rejoice as victors? 
or to become slaves forever, just because we cannot endure for a single hour? 


40. Love finds nothing hard; no task is difficult to the eager. Think of all that Jacob bore for Rachel, the 
wife who had been promised to him. “Jacob,” the Scripture says, “served seven years for Rachel. And they 
seemed unto him but a few days for the love he had to her.” Afterwards he himself tells us what he had to 
undergo. “In the day the drought consumed me and the frost by night.” So we must love Christ and always 
seek His embraces. Then everything difficult will seem easy; all things long we shall account short; and 
smitten with His arrows, we shall say every moment: “Woe is me that I have prolonged my pilgrimage.” 
For “the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us.” For “tribulation worketh patience, and patience experience, and experience hope; and 
hope maketh not ashamed.” When your lot seems hard to bear read Paul’s second epistle to the 
Corinthians: “In labors more abundant; in stripes above measure; in prisons more frequent; in deaths oft. 
Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one; thrice was I beaten with rods; once was I stoned; 
thrice I suffered shipwreck; a night and a day I have been in the deep; in journeyings often, in perils of 
waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren, in weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” Which of 
us can claim the veriest fraction of the virtues here enumerated? Yet it was these which afterwards made 
him bold to say: “I have finished my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day.” 


But we, if our food is less appetizing than usual, get sullen, and fancy that we do God a favor by drinking 
watered wine. And if the water brought to us is a trifle too warm, we break the cup and overturn the table 
and scourge the servant in fault until blood comes. “The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and the 
violent take it by force.” Still, unless you use force you will never seize the kingdom of heaven. Unless you 
knock importunately you will never receive the sacramental bread. Is it not truly violence, think you, when 
the flesh desires to be as God and ascends to the place whence angels have fallen to judge angels? 


41. Emerge, I pray you, for a while from your prison-house, and paint before your eyes the reward of your 
present toil, a reward which “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man.” What will be the glory of that day when Mary, the mother of the Lord, shall come to meet you, 
accompanied by her virgin choirs! When, the Red Sea past and Pharaoh drowned with his host, Miriam, 
Aaron’s sister, her timbrel in her hand, shall chant to the answering women: “Sing ye unto the Lord, for he 
hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” Then shall Thecla fly with 
joy to embrace you. Then shall your Spouse himself come forward and say: “Rise up, my love, my fair one, 
and come away, for lo! the winter is past, the rain is over and gone.” Then shall the angels say with 
wonder: “Who is she that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun?” “The 
daughters shall see you and bless you; yea, the queens shall proclaim and the concubines shall praise 
you.” And, after these, yet another company of chaste women will meet you. Sarah will come with the 
wedded; Anna, the daughter of Phanuel, with the widows. In the one band you will find your natural 
mother and in the other your spiritual. The one will rejoice in having borne, the other will exult in having 
taught you. Then truly will the Lord ride upon his ass, and thus enter the heavenly Jerusalem. Then the 
little ones (of whom, in Isaiah, the Saviour says: “Behold, I and the children whom the Lord hath given 
me” ) shall lift up palms of victory and shall sing with one voice: “Hosanna in the highest, blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord, hosanna in the highest.” Then shall the “hundred and forty and four 
thousand” hold their harps before the throne and before the elders and shall sing the new song. And no 
man shall have power to learn that song save those for whom it is appointed. “These are they which were 
not defiled with women; for they are virgins. These are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever he 
goeth.” As often as this life’s idle show tries to charm you; as often as you see in the world some vain 
pomp, transport yourself in mind to Paradise, essay to be now what you will be hereafter, and you will 
hear your Spouse say: “Set me as a sunshade in thine heart and as a seal upon thine arm.” And then, 
strengthened in body as well as in mind, you, too, will cry aloud and say: “Many waters cannot quench 
love, neither can the floods drown it.” 


LETTER XXIII. TO MARCELLA 


Jerome writes to Marcella to console her for the loss of a friend who, like herself, was the head of a 
religious society at Rome. The news of Lea’s death had first reached Marcella when she was engaged with 
Jerome in the study of the 73d psalm. Later in the day he writes this letter in which, after extolling Lea, he 
contrasts her end with that of the consul-elect, Vettius Agorius Praetextatus, a man of great ability and 
integrity, whom he declares to be now “in Tartarus.” Written at Rome in 384 a.d. 


1. To-day, about the third hour, just as I was beginning to read with you the seventy-second psalm—the 
first, that is, of the third book—and to explain that its title belonged partly to the second book and partly 
to the third—the previous book, I mean, concluding with the words “the prayers of David the son of Jesse 
are ended,” and the next commencing with the words “a psalm of Asaph”—and just as I had come on the 
passage in which the righteous man declares: “If I say, I will speak thus; behold I should offend against 
the generation of thy children,” a verse which is differently rendered in our Latin version:—suddenly the 
news came that our most saintly friend Lea had departed from the body. As was only natural, you turned 
deadly pale; for there are few persons, if any, who do not burst into tears when the earthen vessel breaks. 
But if you wept it was not from doubt as to her future lot, but only because you had not rendered to her 
the last sad offices which are due to the dead. Finally, as we were still conversing together, a second 
message informed us that her remains had been already conveyed to Ostia. 


2. You may ask what is the use of repeating all this. I will reply in the apostle’s words, “much every way.” 
First, it shows that all must hail with joy the release of a soul which has trampled Satan under foot, and 
won for itself, at last, a crown of tranquillity. Secondly, it gives me an opportunity of briefly describing her 
life. Thirdly, it enables me to assure you that the consul-elect, that detractor of his age, is now in Tartarus. 


Who can sufficiently eulogize our dear Lea’s mode of living? So complete was her conversion to the Lord 
that, becoming the head of a monastery, she showed herself a true mother to the virgins in it, wore coarse 
sackcloth instead of soft raiment, passed sleepless nights in prayer, and instructed her companions even 
more by example than by precept. So great was her humility that she, who had once been the mistress of 
many, was accounted the servant of all; and certainly, the less she was reckoned an earthly mistress the 
more she became a servant of Christ. She was careless of her dress, neglected her hair, and ate only the 
coarsest food. Still, in all that she did, she avoided ostentation that she might not have her reward in this 
world. 


3. Now, therefore, in return for her short toil, Lea enjoys everlasting felicity; she is welcomed into the 
choirs of the angels; she is comforted in Abraham’s bosom. And, as once the beggar Lazarus saw the rich 
man, for all his purple, lying in torment, so does Lea see the consul, not now in his triumphal robe but 
clothed in mourning, and asking for a drop of water from her little finger. How great a change have we 
here! A few days ago the highest dignitaries of the city walked before him as he ascended the ramparts of 
the capitol like a general celebrating a triumph; the Roman people leapt up to welcome and applaud him, 
and at the news of his death the whole city was moved. Now he is desolate and naked, a prisoner in the 
foulest darkness, and not, as his unhappy wife falsely asserts, set in the royal abode of the milky way. On 
the other hand Lea, who was always shut up in her one closet, who seemed poor and of little worth, and 
whose life was accounted madness, now follows Christ and sings, “Like as we have heard, so have we 
seen in the city of our God.” 


4. And now for the moral of all this, which, with tears and groans, I conjure you to remember. While we 
run the way of this world, we must not clothe ourselves with two coats, that is, with a twofold faith, or 
burthen ourselves with leathern shoes, that is, with dead works; we must not allow scrips filled with 
money to weigh us down, or lean upon the staff of worldly power. We must not seek to possess both Christ 
and the world. No; things eternal must take the place of things transitory; and since, physically speaking, 
we daily anticipate death, if we wish for immortality we must realize that we are but mortal. 


LETTER XXIV. TO MARCELLA 


Concerning the virgin Asella. Dedicated to God before her birth, Marcella’s sister had been made a 
church-virgin at the age of ten. From that time she had lived a life of the severest asceticism, first as a 
member and then as the head of Marcella’s community upon the Aventine. Jerome, who subsequently 
wrote her a letter (XLV) on his departure from Rome, now holds her up as a model to be admired and 
imitated. Written at Rome a.d. 384. 


1. Let no one blame my letters for the eulogies and censures which are contained in them. To arraign 
sinners is to admonish those in like case, and to praise the virtuous is to quicken the zeal of those who 
wish to do right. The day before yesterday I spoke to you concerning Lea of blessed memory, and I had 
hardly done so, when I was pricked in my conscience. It would be wrong for me, I thought, to ignore a 
virgin after speaking of one who, as a widow, held a lower place. Accordingly, in my present letter, I mean 
to give you a brief sketch of the life of our dear Asella. Please do not read it to her; for she is sure to be 
displeased with eulogies of which she is herself the object. Show it rather to the young girls of your 
acquaintance, that they may guide themselves by her example, and may take her behavior as the pattern 
of a perfect life. 


2. I pass over the facts that, before her birth, she was blessed while still in her mother’s womb, and that, 
virgin-like, she was delivered to her father in a dream in a bowl of shining glass brighter than a mirror. 
And I say nothing of her consecration to the blessed life of virginity, a ceremony which took place when 
she was hardly more than ten years old, a mere babe still wrapped in swaddling clothes. For all that 
comes before works should be counted of grace; although, doubtless, God foreknew the future when He 
sanctified Jeremiah as yet unborn, when He made John to leap in his mother’s womb, and when, before 
the foundation of the world, He set apart Paul to preach the gospel of His son. 


3. I come now to the life which after her twelfth year she, by her own exertion, chose, laid hold of, held 
fast to, entered upon, and fulfilled. Shut up in her narrow cell she roamed through paradise. Fasting was 
her recreation and hunger her refreshment. If she took food it was not from love of eating, but because of 
bodily exhaustion; and the bread and salt and cold water to which she restricted herself sharpened her 
appetite more than they appeased it. 


But I have almost forgotten to mention that of which I should have spoken first. When her resolution was 
still fresh she took her gold necklace made in the lamprey pattern (so called because bars of metal are 
linked together so as to form a flexible chain), and sold it without her parents’ knowledge. Then putting 
on a dark dress such as her mother had never been willing that she should wear, she concluded her pious 
enterprise by consecrating herself forthwith to the Lord. She thus showed her relatives that they need 
hope to wring no farther concessions from one who, by her very dress, had condemned the world. 


4. To go on with my story, her ways were quiet and she lived in great privacy. In fact, she rarely went 
abroad or spoke to a man. More wonderful still, much as she loved her virgin sister, she did not care to 
see her. She worked with her own hands, for she knew that it was written: “If any will not work neither 
shall he eat.” To the Bridegroom she spoke constantly in prayer and psalmody. She hurried to the martyrs’ 
shrines unnoticed. Such visits gave her pleasure, and the more so because she was never recognized. All 
the year round she observed a continual fast, remaining without food for two or three days at a time; but 
when Lent came she hoisted—if I may so speak—every stitch of canvas and fasted well-nigh from week’s 
end to week’s end with “a cheerful countenance.” What would perhaps be incredible, were it not that 
“with God all things are possible,” is that she lived this life until her fiftieth year without weakening her 
digestion or bringing on herself the pain of colic. Lying on the dry ground did not affect her limbs, and the 
rough sackcloth that she wore failed to make her skin either foul or rough. With a sound body and a still 
sounder soul she sought all her delight in solitude, and found for herself a monkish hermitage in the 
centre of busy Rome. 


5. You are better acquainted with all this than I am, and the few details that I have given I have learned 
from you. So intimate are you with Asella that you have seen, with your own eyes, her holy knees 
hardened like those of a camel from the frequency of her prayers. I merely set forth what I can glean from 
you. She is alike pleasant in her serious moods and serious in her pleasant ones: her manner, while 
winning, is always grave, and while grave is always winning. Her pale face indicates continence but does 
not betoken ostentation. Her speech is silent and her silence is speech. Her pace is neither too fast nor 
too slow. Her demeanor is always the same. She disregards refinement and is careless about her dress. 
When she does attend to it it is without attending. So entirely consistent has her life been that here in 
Rome, the centre of vain shows, wanton license, and idle pleasure, where to be humble is to be held 
spiritless, the good praise her conduct and the bad do not venture to impugn it. Let widows and virgins 
imitate her, let wedded wives make much of her, let sinful women fear her, and let bishops look up to her. 


LETTER XXV. TO MARCELLA 


An explanation of the ten names given to God in the Hebrew Scriptures. The ten names are El, Elohim, 
Sabaoth, Elion, Asher yeheyeh (Ex. iii. 14), Adonai, Jah, the tetragram JHVH, and Shaddai. Written at 
Rome 384 a.d. 


LETTER XXVI. TO MARCELLA 


An explanation of certain Hebrew words which have been left untranslated in the versions. The words are 
Alleluia, Amen, Maran atha. Written at Rome 384 a.d. 


LETTER XXVII. TO MARCELLA 


In this letter Jerome defends himself against the charge of having altered the text of Scripture, and shows 
that he has merely brought the Latin Version of the N.T. into agreement with the Greek original. Written 
at Rome 384 a.d. 


1. After I had written my former letter, containing a few remarks on some Hebrew words, a report 
suddenly reached me that certain contemptible creatures were deliberately assailing me with the charge 
that I had endeavored to correct passages in the gospels, against the authority of the ancients and the 
opinion of the whole world. Now, though I might—as far as strict right goes—treat these persons with 


contempt (it is idle to play the lyre for an ass ), yet, lest they should follow their usual habit and reproach 
me with superciliousness, let them take my answer as follows: I am not so dull-wilted nor so coarsely 
ignorant (qualities which they take for holiness, calling themselves the disciples of fishermen as if men 
were made holy by knowing nothing)—I am not, I repeat, so ignorant as to suppose that any of the Lord’s 
words is either in need of correction or is not divinely inspired; but the Latin manuscripts of the 
Scriptures are proved to be faulty by the variations which all of them exhibit, and my object has been to 
restore them to the form of the Greek original, from which my detractors do not deny that they have been 
translated. If they dislike water drawn from the clear spring, let them drink of the muddy streamlet, and 
when they come to read the Scriptures, let them lay aside the keen eye which they turn on woods 
frequented by game-birds and waters abounding in shellfish. Easily satisfied in this instance alone, let 
them, if they will, regard the words of Christ as rude sayings, albeit that over these so many great 
intellects have labored for so many ages rather to divine than to expound the meaning of each single 
word. Let them charge the great apostle with want of literary skill, although it is said of him that much 
learning made him mad. 


2. I know that as you read these words you will knit your brows, and fear that my freedom of speech is 
sowing the seeds of fresh quarrels; and that, if you could, you would gladly put your finger on my mouth 
to prevent me from even speaking of things which others do not blush to do. But, I ask you, wherein have I 
used too great license? Have I ever embellished my dinner plates with engravings of idols? Have I ever, at 
a Christian banquet, set before the eyes of virgins the polluting spectacle of Satyrs embracing 
bacchanals? or have I ever assailed any one in too bitter terms? Have I ever complained of beggars turned 
millionaires? Have I ever censured heirs for the funerals which they have given to their benefactors? The 
one thing that I have unfortunately said has been that virgins ought to live more in the company of women 
than of men, and by this I have made the whole city look scandalized and caused every one to point at me 
the finger of scorn. “They that hate me without a cause are more than the hairs of mine head,” and I am 
become “a proverb to them.” Do you suppose after this that I will now say anything rash? 


3. But “when I set the wheel rolling I began to form a wine flagon; how comes it that a waterpot is the 
result?” Lest Horace laugh at me I come back to my two-legged asses, and din into their ears, not the 
music of the lute, but the blare of the trumpet. They may say if they will, “rejoicing in hope; serving the 
time,” but we will say “rejoicing in hope; serving the Lord.” They may see fit to receive an accusation 
against a presbyter unconditionally; but we will say in the words of Scripture, “Against an elder receive 
not an accusation, but before two or three witnesses. Them that sin rebuke before all.” They may choose 
to read, “It is a man’s saying, and worthy of all acceptation;” we are content to err with the Greeks, that is 
to say with the apostle himself, who spoke Greek. Our version, therefore, is, it is “a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation.” Lastly, let them take as much pleasure as they please in their Gallican 
“geldings;” we will be satisfied with the simple “ass” of Zechariah, loosed from its halter and made ready 
for the Saviour’s service, which received the Lord on its back, and so fulfilled Isaiah’s prediction: “Blessed 
is he that soweth beside all waters, where the ox and the ass tread under foot.” 


LETTER XXVIII. TO MARCELLA 


An explanation of the Hebrew word Selah. This word, rendered by the LXX. diapsalma and by Aquila aei, 
was as much a crux in Jerome’s day as it is in ours. “Some,” he writes, “make it a change of metre,’ others 
a pause for breath,’ others the beginning of a new subject.’ According to yet others it has something to do 
with rhythm or marks a burst of instrumental music.” Jerome himself inclines to follow Aquila and Origen, 
who make the word mean “forever,” and suggests that it betokens completion, like the “explicit” or 
“feliciter” in contemporary Latin mss. Written at Rome a.d. 384. 


LETTER XXIX. TO MARCELLA 


An explanation of the Hebrew words Ephod bad (1 Sam. ii. 18) and Teraphim (Judges xvii. 5). Written at 
Rome to Marcella, also at Rome a.d. 384. 


LETTER XXX. TO PAULA 


Some account of the so-called alphabetical psalms (XXXVII., CXI., CXII., CXIX., CXLV.). After explaining 
the mystical meaning of the alphabet, Jerome goes on thus: “What honey is sweeter than to know the 
wisdom of God? others, if they will, may possess riches, drink from a jewelled cup, shine in silks, and try 
in vain to exhaust their wealth in the most varied pleasures. Our riches are to meditate in the law of the 
Lord day and night, to knock at the closed door, to receive the three loaves’ of the Trinity, and, when the 
Lord goes before us, to walk upon the water of the world.” Written at Rome a.d. 384. 


LETTER XXxI. TO EUSTOCHIUM 


Jerome writes to thank Eustochium for some presents sent to him by her on the festival of St. Peter. He 
also moralizes on the mystical meaning of the articles sent. The letter should be compared with Letter 
XLIV., of which the theme is similar. Written at Rome in 384 a.d. (on St. Peter’s Day). 


supreme and most excellent goodness, which is preferable to (the creation of) all the locusts. What 
superior god is this, of whom it has not been possible to find any work so great as the man of the lesser 
god! Now without doubt the first thing you have to do is to prove that he exists, after the same manner 
that the existence of God must ordinarily be proved—by his works; and only after that by his good deeds. 
For the first question is, Whether he exists? and then, What is his character? The former is to be tested by 
his works, the other by the beneficence of them. It does not simply follow that he exists, because he is said 
to have wrought deliverance for man; but only after it shall have been settled that he exists, will there be 
room for saying that he has affected this liberation. And even this point also must have its own evidence, 
because it may be quite possible both that he has existence, and yet has not wrought the alleged 
deliverance. Now in that section of our work which concerned the question of the unknown god, two 
points were made clear enough—both that he had created nothing: and that he ought to have been a 
creator, in order to be known by his works; because, if he had existed, he ought to have been known, and 
that too from the beginning of things; for it was not fit that God should have lain hid. It will be necessary 
that I should revert to the very trunk of that question of the unknown god, that I may strike off into some 
of its other branches also. For it will be first of all proper to inquire, Why he, who afterwards brought 
himself into notice, did so—so late, and not at the very first? From creatures, with which as God he was 
indeed so closely connected (and the closer this connection was, the greater was his goodness), he ought 
never to have been hidden. For it cannot be pretended that there was not either any means of arriving at 
the knowledge of God, or a good reason for it, when from the beginning man was in the world, for whom 
the deliverance is now come; as was also that malevolence of the Creator, in opposition to which the good 
God has wrought the deliverance. He was therefore either ignorant of the good reason for and means of 
his own necessary manifestation, or doubted them; or else was either unable or unwilling to encounter 
them. All these alternatives are unworthy of God, especially the supreme and best. This topic, however, we 
shall afterwards more fully treat, with a condemnation of the tardy manifestation; we at present simply 
point it out. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


NOTWITHSTANDING THEIR CONCEITS, THE GOD OF THE MARCIONITES FAILS IN THE VOUCHERS BOTH OF 
CREATED EVIDENCE AND OF ADEQUATE REVELATION 


Well, then, he has now advanced into notice, just when he willed, when he could, when the destined hour 
arrived. For perhaps he was hindered hitherto by his leading star, or some weird malignants, or Saturn in 
quadrature, or Mars at the trine. The Marcionites are very strongly addicted to astrology; nor do they 
blush to get their livelihood by help of the very stars which were made by the Creator (whom they 
depreciate). We must here also treat of the quality of the (new) revelation; whether Marcion’s supreme 
god has become known in a way worthy of him, so as to secure the proof of his existence: and in the way 
of truth, so that he may be believed to be the very being who had been already proved to have been 
revealed in a manner worthy of his character. For things which are worthy of God will prove the existence 
of God. We maintain that God must first be known from nature, and afterwards authenticated by 
instruction: from nature by His works; by instruction, through His revealed announcements. Now, in a 
case where nature is excluded, no natural means (of knowledge) are furnished. He ought, therefore, to 
have carefully supplied a revelation of himself, even by announcements, especially as he had to be 
revealed in opposition to One who, after so many and so great works, both of creation and revealed 
announcement, had with difficulty succeeded in satisfying men’s faith. In what manner, therefore, has the 
revelation been made? If by man’s conjectural guesses, do not say that God can possibly become known in 
any other way than by Himself, and appeal not only to the standard of the Creator, but to the conditions 
both of God’s greatness and man’s littleness; so that man seem not by any possibility to be greater than 
God, by having somehow drawn Him out into public recognition, when He was Himself unwilling to 
become known by His own energies, although man’s littleness has been able, according to experiments all 
over the world, more easily to fashion for itself gods, than to follow the true God whom men now 
understand by nature. As for the rest, if man shall be thus able to devise a god,—as Romulus did Consus, 
and Tatius Cloacina, and Hostilius Fear, and Metellus Alburnus, and a certain authority some time since 
Antinous,—the same accomplishment may be allowed to others. As for us, we have found our pilot in 
Marcion, although not a king nor an emperor. 


CHAPTER XIX 


JESUS CHRIST, THE REVEALER OF THE CREATOR, COULD NOT BE THE SAME AS MARCION’S GOD, WHO WAS ONLY 
MADE KNOWN BY THE HERETIC SOME CXV. YEARS AFTER CHRIST, AND THAT, TOO, ON A PRINCIPLE UTTERLY 
UNSUITED TO THE TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST, I.E., THE OPPOSITION BETWEEN THE LAW AND THE GOSPELS 


Well, but our god, say the Marcionites, although he did not manifest himself from the beginning and by 
means of the creation, has yet revealed himself in Christ Jesus. A book will be devoted to Christ, treating 
of His entire state; for it is desirable that these subject-matters should be distinguished one from another, 
in order that they may receive a fuller and more methodical treatment. Meanwhile it will be sufficient if, 
at this stage of the question, I show—and that but briefly—that Christ Jesus is the revealer of none other 
god but the Creator. In the fifteenth year of Tiberius, Christ Jesus vouchsafed to come down from heaven, 
as the spirit of saving health. I cared not to inquire, indeed, in what particular year of the elder Antoninus. 


1. Doves, bracelets, and a letter are outwardly but small gifts to receive from a virgin, but the action 
which has prompted them enhances their value. And since honey may not be offered in sacrifice to God, 
you have shown skill in taking off their overmuch sweetness and making them pungent—if I may so say— 
with a dash of pepper. For nothing that is simply pleasurable or merely sweet can please God. Everything 
must have in it a sharp seasoning of truth. Christ’s passover must be eaten with bitter herbs. 


2. It is true that a festival such as the birthday of Saint Peter should be seasoned with more gladness than 
usual; still our merriment must not forget the limit set by Scripture, and we must not stray too far from 
the boundary of our wrestling-ground. Your presents, indeed, remind me of the sacred volume, for in it 
Ezekiel decks Jerusalem with bracelets, Baruch receives letters from Jeremiah, and the Holy Spirit 
descends in the form of a dove at the baptism of Christ. But to give you, too, a sprinkling of pepper and to 
remind you of my former letter, I send you to-day this three-fold warning. Cease not to adorn yourself with 
good works—the true bracelets of a Christian woman. Rend not the letter written on your heart as the 
profane king cut with his penknife that delivered to him by Baruch. Let not Hosea say to you as to 
Ephraim, “Thou art like a silly dove.” 


My words are too harsh, you will say, and hardly suitable to a festival like the present. If so, you have 
provoked me to it by the nature of your own gifts. So long as you put bitter with sweet, you must expect 
the same from me, sharp words that is, as well as praise. 


3. However, I do not wish to make light of your gifts, least of all the basket of fine cherries, blushing with 
such a virgin modesty that I can fancy them freshly gathered by Lucullus himself. For it was he who first 
introduced the fruit at Rome after his conquest of Pontus and Armenia; and the cherry tree is so called 
because he brought it from Cerasus. Now as the Scriptures do not mention cherries, but do speak of a 
basket of figs, I will use these instead to point my moral. May you be made of fruits such as those which 
grow before God’s temple and of which He says, “Behold they are good, very good.” The Saviour likes 
nothing that is half and half, and, while he welcomes the hot and does not shun the cold, he tells us in the 
Apocalypse that he will spew the lukewarm out of his mouth. Wherefore we must be careful to celebrate 
our holy day not so much with abundance of food as with exultation of spirit. For it is altogether 
unreasonable to wish to honor a martyr by excess who himself, as you know, pleased God by fasting. When 
you take food always recollect that eating should be followed by reading, and also by prayer. And if, by 
taking this course, you displease some, repeat to yourself the words of the Apostle: “If I yet pleased men I 
should not be the servant of Christ” 


LETTER XXXII. TO MARCELLA 


Jerome writes that he is busy collating Aquila’s Greek version of the Old Testament with the Hebrew, 
inquires after Marcella’s mother, and forwards the two preceding letters (XXX., XXXI.). Written at Rome in 
384 a.d. 


1. There are two reasons for the shortness of this letter, one that its bearer is impatient to start, and the 
other that I am too busy to waste time on trifles. You ask what business can be so urgent as to stop me 
from a chat on paper. Let me tell you, then, that for some time past I have been comparing Aquila’s 
version of the Old Testament with the scrolls of the Hebrew, to see if from hatred to Christ the synagogue 
has changed the text; and—to speak frankly to a friend—I have found several variations which confirm our 
faith. After having exactly revised the prophets, Solomon, the psalter, and the books of Kings, I am now 
engaged on Exodus (called by the Jews, from its opening words, Eleh shemoth ), and when I have finished 
this I shall go on to Leviticus. Now you see why I can let no claim for a letter withdraw me from my work. 
However, as I do not wish my friend Currentius to run altogether in vain, I have tacked on to this little talk 
two letters which I am sending to your sister Paula, and to her dear child Eustochium. Read these, and if 
you find them instructive or pleasant, take what I have said to them as meant for you also. 


2. I hope that Albina, your mother and mine, is well. In bodily health, I mean, for I doubt not of her 
spiritual welfare. Pray salute her for me, and cherish her with double affection, both as a Christian and as 
a mother. 


LETTER XXXIII. TO PAULA 


A fragment of a letter in which Jerome institutes a comparison between the industry as writers of M. T. 
Varro and Origen. It is noteworthy as passing an unqualified eulogium upon Origen, which contrasts 
strongly with the tone adopted by the writer in subsequent years (see, e.g., Letter LXXXIV.). Its date is 
probably 384 a.d. 


1. Antiquity marvels at Marcus Terentius Varro, because of the countless books which he wrote for Latin 
readers; and Greek writers are extravagant in their praise of their man of brass, because he has written 
more works than one of us could so much as copy. But since Latin ears would find a list of Greek writings 
tiresome, I shall confine myself to the Latin Varro. I shall try to show that we of to-day are sleeping the 
sleep of Epimenides, and devoting to the amassing of riches the energy which our predecessors gave to 
sound, if secular, learning. 


2. Varro’s writings include forty-five books of antiquities, four concerning the life of the Roman people. 


3. But why, you ask me, have I thus mentioned Varro and the man of brass? Simply to bring to your notice 
our Christian man of brass, or, rather, man of adamant—Origen, I mean—whose zeal for the study of 
Scripture has fairly earned for him this latter name. Would you learn what monuments of his genius he 
has left us? The following list exhibits them. His writings comprise thirteen books on Genesis, two books 
of Mystical Homilies, notes on Exodus, notes on Leviticus, * * * * also single books, four books on First 
Principles, two books on the Resurrection, two dialogues on the same subject. 
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4. So, you see, the labors of this one man have surpassed those of all previous writers, Greek and Latin. 
Who has ever managed to read all that he has written? Yet what reward have his exertions brought him? 
He stands condemned by his bishop, Demetrius, only the bishops of Palestine, Arabia, Phenicia, and 
Achaia dissenting. Imperial Rome consents to his condemnation, and even convenes a senate to censure 
him, not—as the rabid hounds who now pursue him cry—because of the novelty or heterodoxy of his 
doctrines, but because men could not tolerate the incomparable eloquence and knowledge which, when 
once he opened his lips, made others seem dumb. 


5. I have written the above quickly and incautiously, by the light of a poor lantern. You will see why, if you 
think of those who to-day represent Epicurus and Aristippus. 


LETTER XXXIV. TO MARCELLA 


In reply to a request from Marcella for information concerning two phrases in Ps. cxxvii. (“bread of 
sorrow,” v. 2, and “children of the shaken off,” A.V. “of the youth,” v. 4). Jerome, after lamenting that 
Origen’s notes on the psalm are no longer extant, gives the following explanations: 


The Hebrew phrase “bread of sorrow” is rendered by the LXX. “bread of idols”; by Aquila, “bread of 
troubles”; by Symmachus, “bread of misery.” Theodotion follows the LXX. So does Origen’s Fifth Version. 
The Sixth renders “bread of error.” In support of the LXX. the word used here is in Ps. cxv. 4, translated 
“idols.” Either the troubles of life are meant or else the tenets of heresy. 


With the second phrase he deals at greater length. After showing that Hilary of Poitiers’s view (viz. that 
the persons meant are the apostles, who were told to shake the dust off their feet, Matt. x. 14) is 
untenable and would require “shakers off” to be substituted for “shaken off,” Jerome reverts to the 
Hebrew as before and declares that the true rendering is that of Symmachus and Theodotion, viz. 
“children of youth.” He points out that the LXX. (by whom the Latin translators had been misled) fall into 
the same mistake at Neh. iv. 16. Finally he corrects a slip of Hilary as to Ps. cxxviii. 2, where, through a 
misunderstanding of the LXX., the latter had substituted “the labors of thy fruits” for “the labors of thy 
hands.” He speaks throughout with high respect of Hilary, and says that it was not the bishop’s fault that 
he was ignorant of Hebrew. The date of the letter is probably a.d. 384. 


LETTER XXXV. FROM POPE DAMASUS 


Damasus addresses five questions to Jerome with a request for information concerning them. They are: 


1. What is the meaning of the words “Whosoever slayeth Cain vengeance shall be taken on him 
sevenfold”? (Gen. iv. 5.) 


2. If God has made all things good, how comes it that He gives charge to Noah concerning unclean 
animals, and says to Peter, “What God hath cleansed that call not thou common”? (Acts x. 15.) 


3. How is Gen. xv. 16, “in the fourth generation they shall come hither again,” to be reconciled with Ex. 
xiii. 18, LXX, “in the fifth generation the children of Israel went up out of the land of Egypt”? 


4. Why did Abraham receive circumcision as a seal of his faith? (Rom. iv. 11.) 


5. Why was Isaac, a righteous man and dear to God, allowed by God to become the dupe of Jacob? (Gen. 
xxvii.) Written at Rome 384 a.d. 


LETTER XXXVI. TO POPE DAMASUS 


Jerome’s reply to the foregoing. For the second and fourth questions he refers Damasus to the writings of 
Tertullian, Novatian, and Origen. The remaining three he deals with in detail. 


Gen. iv. 15, he understands to mean “the slayer of Cain shall complete the sevenfold vengeance which is 
to be wreaked upon him.” 


Exodus xiii. 18, he proposes to reconcile with Gen. xv. 16, by supposing that in the one place the tribe of 


Levi is referred to, in the other the tribe of Judah. He suggests, however, that the words rendered by the 
LXX. “in the fifth generation” more probably mean “harnessed” (so A.V.) or “laden.” In reply to the 
question about Isaac he says: “No man save Him who for our salvation has deigned to put on flesh has full 
knowledge and a complete grasp of the truth. Paul, Samuel, David, Elisha, all make mistakes, and holy 
men only know what God reveals to them.” He then goes on to give a mystical interpretation of the 
passage suggested by the martyr Hippolytus. Written the day after the previous letter. 


LETTER XXXVII. TO MARCELLA 


Marcella had asked Jerome to lend her a copy of a commentary by Rhetitius, bishop of Augustodunum 
(Autun), on the Song of Songs. He now refuses to do so on the ground that the work abounds with errors, 
of which the two following are samples: (1) Rhetitius identifies Tharshish with Tarsus, and (2) he supposes 
that Uphaz (in the phrase “gold of Uphaz”) is the same as Cephas. Written at Rome a.d. 384. 


LETTER XXXVIIT. TO MARCELLA 


Blaesilla, the daughter of Paula and sister of Eustochium, had lost her husband seven months after her 
marriage. A dangerous illness had then led to her conversion, and she was now famous throughout Rome 
for the length to which she carried her austerities. Many censured her for what they deemed her 
fanaticism, and Jerome, as her spiritual adviser, came in for some of the blame. In the present letter he 
defends her conduct, and declares that persons who cavil at lives like hers have no claim to be considered 
Christians. Written at Rome in 385 a.d. 


1. When Abraham is tempted to slay his son the trial only serves to strengthen his faith. When Joseph is 
sold into Egypt, his sojourn there enables him to support his father and his brothers. When Hezekiah is 
panic-stricken at the near approach of death, his tears and prayers obtain for him a respite of fifteen 
years. If the faith of the apostle, Peter, is shaken by his Lord’s passion, it is that, weeping bitterly, he may 
hear the soothing words: “Feed my sheep.” If Paul, that ravening wolf, that little Benjamin, is blinded ina 
trance, it is that he may receive his sight, and may be led, by the sudden horror of surrounding darkness, 
to call Him Lord Whom before he persecuted as man. 


2. So is it now, my dear Marcella, with our beloved Blaesilla. The burning fever from which we have seen 
her suffering unceasingly for nearly thirty days has been sent to teach her to renounce her over-great 
attention to that body which the worms must shortly devour. The Lord Jesus has come to her in her 
sickness, and has taken her by the hand, and behold, she arises and ministers unto Him. Formerly her life 
savored somewhat of carelessness; and, fast bound in the bands of wealth, she lay as one dead in the 
tomb of the world. But Jesus was moved with indignation, and was troubled in spirit, and cried aloud and 
said, Blaesilla, come forth. She, at His call, has arisen and has come forth, and sits at meat with the Lord. 
The Jews, if they will, may threaten her in their wrath; they may seek to slay her, because Christ has 
raised her up. It is enough that the apostles give God the glory. Blaesilla knows that her life is due to Him 
who has given it back to her. She knows that now she can clasp the feet of Him whom but a little while 
ago she dreaded as her judge. Then life had all but forsaken her body, and the approach of death made 
her gasp and shiver. What succour did she obtain in that hour from her kinsfolk? What comfort was there 
in their words lighter than smoke? She owes no debt to you, ye unkindly kindred, now that she is dead to 
the world and alive unto Christ. The Christian must rejoice that it is so, and he that is vexed must admit 
that he has no claim to be called a Christian. 


3. A widow who is “loosed from the law of her husband” has, for her one duty, to continue a widow. But, 
you will say, a sombre dress vexes the world. In that case, John the Baptist would vex it, too; and yet, 
among those that are born of women, there has not been a greater than he. He was called an angel; he 
baptized the Lord Himself, and yet he was clothed in raiment of camel’s hair, and girded with a leathern 
girdle. Is the world displeased because a widow’s food is coarse? Nothing can be coarser than locusts, and 
yet these were the food of John. The women who ought to scandalize Christians are those who paint their 
eyes and lips with rouge and cosmetics; whose chalked faces, unnaturally white, are like those of idols; 
upon whose cheeks every chance tear leaves a furrow; who fail to realize that years make them old; who 
heap their heads with hair not their own; who smooth their faces, and rub out the wrinkles of age; and 
who, in the presence of their grandsons, behave like trembling school-girls. A Christian woman should 
blush to do violence to nature, or to stimulate desire by bestowing care upon the flesh. “They that are in 
the flesh,” the apostle tells us, “cannot please God.” 


4. In days gone by our dear widow was extremely fastidious in her dress, and spent whole days before her 
mirror to correct its deficiencies. Now she boldly says: “We all with unveiled face, beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image, from glory to glory, even as by the spirit of the 
Lord.” In those days maids arranged her hair, and her head, which had done no harm, was forced into a 
waving head-dress. Now she leaves her hair alone, and her only head-dress is a veil. In those days the 
softest feather-bed seemed hard to her, and she could scarcely find rest on a pile of mattresses. Now she 
rises eager for prayer, her shrill voice cries Alleluia before every other, she is the first to praise her Lord. 
She kneels upon the bare ground, and with frequent tears cleanses a face once defiled with white lead. 
After prayer comes the singing of psalms, and it is only when her neck aches and her knees totter, and her 
eyes begin to close with weariness, that she gives them leave reluctantly to rest. As her dress is dark, 
lying on the ground does not soil it. Cheap shoes permit her to give to the poor the price of gilded ones. 
No gold and jewels adorn her girdle; it is made of wool, plain and scrupulously clean. It is intended to 
keep her clothes right, and not to cut her waist in two. Therefore, if the scorpion looks askance upon her 
purpose, and with alluring words tempts her once more to eat of the forbidden tree, she must crush him 


beneath her feet with a curse, and say, as he lies dying in his allotted dust: “Get thee behind me, Satan.” 
Satan means adversary, and one who dislikes Christ’s commandments, is more than Christ’s adversary; he 
is anti-christ. 


5. But what, I ask you, have we ever done that men should be offended at us? Have we ever imitated the 
apostles? We are told of the first disciples that they forsook their boat and their nets, and even their aged 
father. The publican stood up from the receipt of custom and followed the Saviour once for all. And when 
a disciple wished to return home, that he might take leave of his kinsfolk, the Master’s voice refused 
consent. A son was even forbidden to bury his father, as if to show that it is sometimes a religious duty to 
be undutiful for the Lord’s sake. With us it is different. We are held to be monks if we refuse to dress in 
silk. We are called sour and severe if we keep sober and refrain from excessive laughter. The mob salutes 
us as Greeks and impostors if our tunics are fresh and clean. They may deal in still severer witticisms if 
they please; they may parade every fat paunch they can lay hold of, to turn us into ridicule. Our Blaesilla 
will laugh at their efforts, and will bear with patience the taunts of all such croaking frogs, for she will 
remember that men called her Lord, Beelzebub. 


LETTER XXxXIX. TO PAULA 


Blaesilla died within three months of her conversion, and Jerome now writes to Paula to offer her his 
sympathy and, if possible, to moderate her grief. He asks her to remember that Blaesilla is now in 
paradise, and so far to control herself as to prevent enemies of the faith from cavilling at her conduct. 
Then he concludes with the prophecy (since more than fulfilled) that in his writings Blaesilla’s name shall 
never die. Written at Rome in 389 a.d. 


1. “Oh that my head were waters and mine eyes a fountain of tears: that I might weep,” not as Jeremiah 
says, “For the slain of my people,” nor as Jesus, for the miserable fate of Jerusalem, but for holiness, 
mercy, innocence, chastity, and all the virtues, for all are gone now that Blaesilla is dead. For her sake I do 
not grieve, but for myself I must; my loss is too great to be borne with resignation. Who can recall with 
dry eyes the glowing faith which induced a girl of twenty to raise the standard of the Cross, and to mourn 
the loss of her virginity more than the death of her husband? Who can recall without a sigh the 
earnestness of her prayers, the brilliancy of her conversation, the tenacity of her memory, and the 
quickness of her intellect? Had you heard her speak Greek you would have deemed her ignorant of Latin; 
yet when she used the tongue of Rome her words were free from a foreign accent. She even rivalled the 
great Origen in those acquirements which won for him the admiration of Greece. For in a few months, or 
rather days, she so completely mastered the difficulties of Hebrew as to emulate her mother’s zeal in 
learning and singing the psalms. Her attire was plain, but this plainness was not, as it often is, a mark of 
pride. Indeed, her self-abasement was so perfect that she dressed no better than her maids, and was only 
distinguished from them by the greater ease of her walk. Her steps tottered with weakness, her face was 
pale and quivering, her slender neck scarcely upheld her head. Still she always had in her hand a prophet 
or a gospel. As I think of her my eyes fill with tears, sobs impede my voice, and such is my emotion that 
my tongue cleaves to the roof of my mouth. As she lay there dying, her poor frame parched with burning 
fever, and her relatives gathered round her bed, her last words were: “Pray to the Lord Jesus, that He may 
pardon me, because what I would have done I have not been able to do.” Be at peace, dear Blaesilla, in 
full assurance that your garments are always white. For yours is the purity of an everlasting virginity. | 
feel confident that my words are true: conversion can never be too late. The words to the dying robber are 
a pledge of this: “Verily I say unto thee, today shalt thou be with me in paradise.” When at last her spirit 
was delivered from the burden of the flesh, and had returned to Him who gave it; when, too, after her 
long pilgrimage, she had ascended up into her ancient heritage, her obsequies were celebrated with 
customary splendor. People of rank headed the procession, a pall made of cloth of gold covered her bier. 
But I seemed to hear a voice from heaven, saying: “I do not recognize these trappings; such is not the 
garb I used to wear; this magnificence is strange to me.” 


2. But what is this? I wish to check a mother’s weeping, and I groan myself. I make no secret of my 
feelings; this entire letter is written in tears. Even Jesus wept for Lazarus because He loved him. But he is 
a poor comforter who is overcome by his own sighs, and from whose afflicted heart tears are wrung as 
well as words. Dear Paula, my agony is as great as yours. Jesus knows it, whom Blaesilla now follows; the 
holy angels know it, whose company she now enjoys. I was her father in the spirit, her foster-father in 
affection. Sometimes I say: “Let the day perish wherein I was born,” and again, “Woe is me, my mother, 
that thou hast borne me a man of strife and a man of contention to the whole earth.” I cry: “Righteous art 
thou, O Lord .. . yet let me talk with thee of thy judgments. Wherefore doth the way of the wicked 
prosper?” and “as for me, my feet were almost gone, my steps had well-nigh slipped. For I was envious at 
the foolish when I saw the prosperity of the wicked, and I said: How doth God know? and is there 
knowledge in the most high? Behold these are the ungodly who prosper in the world; they increase in 
riches.” But again I recall other words, “If I say I will speak thus, behold I should offend against the 
generation of thy children.” Do not great waves of doubt surge up over my soul as over yours? How comes 
it, I ask, that godless men live to old age in the enjoyment of this world’s riches? How comes it that 
untutored youth and innocent childhood are cut down while still in the bud? Why is it that children three 
years old or two, and even unweaned infants, are possessed with devils, covered with leprosy, and eaten 
up with jaundice, while godless men and profane, adulterers and murderers, have health and strength to 


blaspheme God? Are we not told that the unrighteousness of the father does not fall upon the son, and 
that “the soul that sinneth it shall die?” Or if the old doctrine holds good that the sins of the fathers must 
be visited upon the children, an old man’s countless sins cannot fairly be avenged upon a harmless infant. 
And I have said: “Verily, I have cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my hands in innocency. For all the 
day long have I been plagued.” Yet when I have thought of these things, like the prophet I have learned to 
say: “When I thought to know this, it was too painful for me; until I went into the sanctuary of God; then 
understood I their end.” Truly the judgments of the Lord are a great deep. “O the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding 
out!” God is good, and all that He does must be good also. Does He decree that I must lose my husband? I 
mourn my loss, but because it is His will I bear it with resignation. Is an only son snatched from me? The 
blow is hard, yet it can be borne, for He who has taken away is He who gave. If I become blind a friend’s 
reading will console me. If I become deaf I shall escape from sinful words, and my thoughts shall be of 
God alone. And if, besides such trials as these, poverty, cold, sickness, and nakedness oppress me, I shall 
wait for death, and regard them as passing evils, soon to give way to a better issue. Let us reflect on the 
words of the sapiential psalm: “Righteous art thou, O Lord, and upright are thy judgments.” Only he can 
speak thus who in all his troubles magnifies the Lord, and, putting down his sufferings to his sins, thanks 
God for his clemency. 


The daughters of Judah, we are told, rejoiced, because of all the judgments of the Lord. Therefore, since 
Judah means confession, and since every believing soul confesses its faith, he who claims to believe in 
Christ must rejoice in all Christ’s judgments. Am I in health? I thank my Creator. Am I sick? In this case, 
too, I praise God’s will. For “when I am weak, then am I strong;” and the strength of the spirit is made 
perfect in the weakness of the flesh. Even an apostle must bear what he dislikes, that ailment for the 
removal of which he besought the Lord thrice. God’s reply was: “My grace is sufficient for thee; for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness.” Lest he should be unduly elated by his revelations, a reminder of 
his human weakness was given to him, just as in the triumphal car of the victorious general there was 
always a slave to whisper constantly, amid the cheerings of the multitude, “Remember that thou art but 
man.” 


3. But why should that be hard to bear which we must one day ourselves endure? And why do we grieve 
for the dead? We are not born to live forever. Abraham, Moses, and Isaiah, Peter, James, and John, Paul, 
the “chosen vessel,” and even the Son of God Himself have all died; and are we vexed when a soul leaves 
its earthly tenement? Perhaps he is taken away, “lest that wickedness should alter his understanding . . . 
for his soul pleased the Lord: therefore hasted he to take him away from the people”—lest in life’s long 
journey he should lose his way in some trackless maze. We should indeed mourn for the dead, but only for 
him whom Gehenna receives, whom Tartarus devours, and for whose punishment the eternal fire burns. 
But we who, in departing, are accompanied by an escort of angels, and met by Christ Himself, should 
rather grieve that we have to tarry yet longer in this tabernacle of death. For “whilst we are at home in 
the body, we are absent from the Lord.” Our one longing should be that expressed by the psalmist: “Woe 
is me that my pilgrimage is prolonged, that I have dwelt with them that dwell in Kedar, that my soul hath 
made a far pilgrimage.” Kedar means darkness, and darkness stands for this present world (for, we are 
told, “the light shineth in darkness; and the darkness comprehendeth it not” ). Therefore we should 
congratulate our dear Blaesilla that she has passed from darkness to light, and has in the first flush of her 
dawning faith received the crown of her completed work. Had she been cut off (as I pray that none may 
be) while her thoughts were full of worldly desires and passing pleasures, then mourning would indeed 
have been her due, and no tears shed for her would have been too many. As it is, by the mercy of Christ 
she, four months ago, renewed her baptism in her vow of widowhood, and for the rest of her days spurned 
the world, and thought only of the religious life. Have you no fear, then, lest the Saviour may say to you: 
“Are you angry, Paula, that your daughter has become my daughter? Are you vexed at my decree, and do 
you, with rebellious tears, grudge me the possession of Blaesilla? You ought to know what my purpose is 
both for you and for yours. You deny yourself food, not to fast but to gratify your grief; and such 
abstinence is displeasing to me. Such fasts are my enemies. I receive no soul which forsakes the body 
against my will. A foolish philosophy may boast of martyrs of this kind; it may boast of a Zeno a 
Cleombrotus, or a Cato. My spirit rests only upon him “that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and that 
trembleth at my word. Is this the meaning of your vow to me that you would lead a religious life? Is it for 
this that you dress yourself differently from other matrons, and array yourself in the garb of a nun? 
Mourning is for those who wear silk dresses. In the midst of your tears the call will come, and you, too, 
must die; yet you flee from me as from a cruel judge, and fancy that you can avoid falling into my hands. 
Jonah, that headstrong prophet, once fled from me, yet in the depths of the sea he was still mine. If you 
really believed your daughter to be alive, you would not grieve that she had passed to a better world. This 
is the commandment that I have given you through my apostle, that you sorrow not for them that sleep, 
even as the Gentiles, which have no hope. Blush, for you are put to shame by the example of a heathen. 
The devil’s handmaid is better than mine. For, while she imagines that her unbelieving husband has been 
translated to heaven, you either do not or will not believe that your daughter is at rest with me.” 


4, Why should I not mourn, you say? Jacob put on sackcloth for Joseph, and when all his family gathered 
round him, refused to be comforted. “I will go down,” he said, “into the grave unto my son mourning.” 
David also mourned for Absalom, covering his face, and crying: “O my son, Absalom . .. my son, Absalom! 
Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son!” Moses, too, and Aaron, and the rest of the saints 


were mourned for with a solemn mourning. The answer to your reasoning is simple. Jacob, it is true, 
mourned for Joseph, whom he fancied slain, and thought to meet only in the grave (his words were: “I will 
go down into the grave unto my son mourning”), but he only did so because Christ had not yet broken 
open the door of paradise, nor quenched with his blood the flaming sword and the whirling of the 
guardian cherubim. (Hence in the story of Dives and Lazarus, Abraham and the beggar, though really ina 
place of refreshment, are described as being in hell. ) And David, who, after interceding in vain for the life 
of his infant child, refused to weep for it, knowing that it had not sinned, did well to weep for a son who 
had been a parricide—in will, if not in deed. And when we read that, for Moses and Aaron, lamentation 
was made after ancient custom, this ought not to surprise us, for even in the Acts of the Apostles, in the 
full blaze of the gospel, we see that the brethren at Jerusalem made great lamentation for Stephen. This 
great lamentation, however, refers not to the mourners, but to the funeral procession and to the crowds 
which accompanied it. This is what the Scripture says of Jacob: “Joseph went up to bury his father: and 
with him went up all the servants of Pharaoh, the elders of his house, and all the elders of the land of 
Egypt, and all the house of Joseph and his brethren”; and a few lines farther on: “And there went up with 
him both chariots and horsemen: and it was a great company.” Finally, “they mourned with a great and 
very sore lamentation.” This solemn lamentation does not impose prolonged weeping upon the Egyptians, 
but simply describes the funeral ceremony. In like manner, when we read of weeping made for Moses and 
Aaron, this is all that is meant. 


I cannot adequately extol the mysteries of Scripture, nor sufficiently admire the spiritual meaning 
conveyed in its most simple words. We are told, for instance, that lamentation was made for Moses; yet 
when the funeral of Joshua is described no mention at all is made of weeping. The reason, of course, is 
that under Moses—that is under the old Law—all men were bound by the sentence passed on Adam’s sin, 
and when they descended into hell were rightly accompanied with tears. For, as the apostle says, “death 
reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them that had not sinned.” But under Jesus, that is, under the 
Gospel of Christ, who has unlocked for us the gate of paradise, death is accompanied, not with sorrow, but 
with joy. The Jews go on weeping to this day; they make bare their feet, they crouch in sackcloth, they roll 
in ashes. And to make their superstition complete, they follow a foolish custom of the Pharisees, and eat 
lentils, to show, it would seem, for what poor fare they have lost their birthright. Of course they are right 
to weep, for as they do not believe in the Lord’s resurrection they are being made ready for the advent of 
antichrist. But we who have put on Christ and according to the apostle are a royal and priestly race, we 
ought not to grieve for the dead. “Moses,” the Scripture tells us, “said unto Aaron and unto Eleazar, and 
unto Ithamar, his sons that were left: Uncover not your heads, neither rend your clothes; lest ye die, and 
lest wrath come upon all the people.” Rend not your clothes, he says, neither mourn as pagans, lest you 
die. For, for us sin is death. In this same book, Leviticus, there is a provision which may perhaps strike 
some as cruel, yet is necessary to faith: the high priest is forbidden to approach the dead bodies of his 
father and mother, of his brothers and of his children; to the end, that no grief may distract a soul 
engaged in offering sacrifice to God, and wholly devoted to the Divine mysteries. Are we not taught the 
same lesson in the Gospel in other words? Is not the disciple forbidden to say farewell to his home or to 
bury his dead father? Of the high priest, again, it is said: “He shall not go out of the sanctuary, and the 
sanctification of his God shall not be contaminated, for the anointing oil of his God is upon him.” Certainly, 
now that we have believed in Christ, and bear Him within us, by reason of the oil of His anointing which 
we have received, we ought not to depart from His temple—that is, from our Christian profession—we 
ought not to go forth to mingle with the unbelieving Gentiles, but always to remain within, as servants 
obedient to the will of the Lord. 


5. Ihave spoken plainly, lest you might ignorantly suppose that Scripture sanctions your grief; and that, if 
you err, you have reason on your side. And, so far, my words have been addressed to the average Christian 
woman. But now it will not be so. For in your case, as I well know, renunciation of the world has been 
complete; you have rejected and trampled on the delights of life, and you give yourself daily to fasting, to 
reading, and to prayer. Like Abraham, you desire to leave your country and kindred, to forsake 
Mesopotamia and the Chaldaeans, to enter into the promised land. Dead to the world before your death, 
you have spent all your mere worldly substance upon the poor, or have bestowed it upon your children. I 
am the more surprised, therefore, that you should act in a manner which in others would justly call for 
reprehension. You call to mind Blaesilla’s companionship, her conversation, and her endearing ways; and 
you cannot endure the thought that you have lost them all. I pardon you the tears of a mother, but I ask 
you to restrain your grief. When I think of the parent I cannot blame you for weeping: but when I think of 
the Christian and the recluse, the mother disappears from my view. Your wound is still fresh, and any 
touch of mine, however gentle, is more likely to inflame than to heal it. Yet why do you not try to overcome 
by reason a grief which time must inevitably assuage? Naomi, fleeing because of famine to the land of 
Moab, there lost her husband and her sons. Yet when she was thus deprived of her natural protectors, 
Ruth, a stranger, never left her side. And see what a great thing it is to comfort a lonely woman! Ruth, for 
her reward, is made an ancestress of Christ. Consider the great trials which Job endured, and you will see 
that you are over-delicate. Amid the ruins of his house, the pains of his sores, his countless bereavements, 
and, last of all, the snares laid for him by his wife, he still lifted up his eyes to heaven, and maintained his 
patience unbroken. I know what you are going to say: “All this befell him as a righteous man, to try his 
righteousness.” Well, choose which alternative you please. Either you are holy, in which case God is 
putting your holiness to the proof; or else you are a sinner, in which case you have no right to complain. 
For if so, you endure far less than your deserts. 


Why should I repeat old stories? Listen to a modern instance. The holy Melanium, eminent among 
Christians for her true nobility (may the Lord grant that you and I may have part with her in His day!), 
while the dead body of her husband was still unburied, still warm, had the misfortune to lose at one stroke 
two of her sons. The sequel seems incredible, but Christ is my witness that my words are true. Would you 
not suppose that in her frenzy she would have unbound her hair, and rent her clothes, and torn her 
breast? Yet not a tear fell from her eyes. Motionless she stood there; then casting herself at the feet of 
Christ, she smiled, as though she held Him with her hands. “Henceforth, Lord,” she said, “I will serve 
Thee more readily, for Thou hast freed me from a great burden.” But perhaps her remaining children 
overcame her determination. No, indeed; she set so little store by them that she gave up all that she had 
to her only son, and then, in spite of the approaching winter, took ship for Jerusalem. 


6. Spare yourself, I beseech you, spare Blaesilla, who now reigns with Christ; at least spare Eustochium, 
whose tender years and inexperience depend on you for guidance and instruction. Now does the devil 
rage and complain that he is set at naught, because he sees one of your children exalted in triumph. The 
victory which he failed to win over her that is gone he hopes to obtain over her who still remains. Too 
great affection towards one’s children is disaffection towards God. Abraham gladly prepares to slay his 
only son, and do you complain if one child out of several has received her crown? I cannot say what I am 
going to say without a groan. When you were carried fainting out of the funeral procession, whispers such 
as these were audible in the crowd. “Is not this what we have often said. She weeps for her daughter, 
killed with fasting. She wanted her to marry again, that she might have grandchildren. How long must we 
refrain from driving these detestable monks out of Rome? Why do we not stone them or hurl them into the 
Tiber? They have misled this unhappy lady; that she is not a nun from choice is clear. No heathen mother 
ever wept for her children as she does for Blaesilla.” What sorrow, think you, must not Christ have 
endured when He listened to such words as these! And how triumphantly must Satan have exulted, eager 
as he is to snatch your soul! Luring you with the claims of a grief which seems natural and right, and 
always keeping before you the image of Blaesilla, his aim is to slay the mother of the victress, and then to 
fall upon her forsaken sister. I do not speak thus to terrify you. The Lord is my witness that I address you 
now as though I were standing at His judgment seat. Tears which have no meaning are an object of 
abhorrence. Yours are detestable tears, sacrilegious tears, unbelieving tears; for they know no limits, and 
bring you to the verge of death. You shriek and cry out as though on fire within, and do your best to put an 
end to yourself. But to you and others like you Jesus comes in His mercy and says: “Why weepest thou? 
the damsel is not dead but sleepeth.” The bystanders may laugh him to scorn; such unbelief is worthy of 
the Jews. If you prostrate yourself in grief at your daughter’s tomb you too will hear the chiding of the 
angel, “Why seek ye the living among the dead?” It was because Mary Magdalene had done this that when 
she recognized the Lord’s voice calling her and fell at His feet, He said to her: “Touch me not, for I am not 
yet ascended to my Father;” that is to say, you are not worthy to touch, as risen, one whom you suppose 
still in the tomb. 


7. What crosses and tortures, think you, must not our Blaesilla endure to see Christ angry with you, 
though it be but a little! At this moment she cries to you as you weep: “If ever you loved me, mother, if I 
was nourished at your breast, if I was taught by your precepts, do not grudge me my exaltation, do not so 
act that we shall be separated forever. Do you fancy that I am alone? In place of you I now have Mary the 
mother of the Lord. Here I see many whom before I have not known. My companions are infinitely better 
than any that I had on earth. Here I have the company of Anna, the prophetess of the Gospel; and—what 
should kindle in you more fervent joy—I have gained in three short months what cost her the labor of 
many years to win. Both of us widows indeed, we have been both rewarded with the palm of chastity. Do 
you pity me because I have left the world behind me? It is I who should, and do, pity you who, still 
immured in its prison, daily fight with anger, with covetousness, with lust, with this or that temptation 
leading the soul to ruin. If you wish to be indeed my mother, you must please Christ. She is not my mother 
who displeases my Lord.” Many other things does she say which here I pass over; she prays also to God 
for you. For me, too, I feel sure, she makes intercession and asks God to pardon my sins in return for the 
warnings and advice that I bestowed on her, when to secure her salvation I braved the ill will of her 
family. 


8. Therefore, so long as breath animates my body, so long as I continue in the enjoyment of life, I engage, 
declare, and promise that Blaesilla’s name shall be forever on my tongue, that my labors shall be 
dedicated to her honor, and that my talents shall be devoted to her praise. No page will I write in which 
Blaesilla’s name shall not occur. Wherever the records of my utterance shall find their way, thither she, 
too, will travel with my poor writings. Virgins, widows, monks and priests, as they read, will see how 
deeply her image is impressed upon my mind. Everlasting remembrance will make up for the shortness of 
her life. Living as she does with Christ in heaven, she will live also on the lips of men. The present will 
soon pass away and give place to the future, and that future will judge her without partiality and without 
prejudice. As a childless widow she will occupy a middle place between Paula, the mother of children, and 
Eustochium the virgin. In my writings she will never die. She will hear me conversing of her always, either 
with her sister or with her mother. 


LETTER XL. TO MARCELLA 


Onasus, of Segesta, the subject of this letter, was among Jerome’s Roman opponents. He is here held up to 


ridicule in a manner which reflects little credit on the writer’s urbanity. The date of the letter is 385 a.d. 


1. The medical men called surgeons pass for being cruel, but really deserve pity. For is it not pitiful to cut 
away the dead flesh of another man with merciless knives without being moved by his pangs? Is it not 
pitiful that the man who is curing the patient is callous to his sufferings, and has to appear as his enemy? 
Yet such is the order of nature. While truth is always bitter, pleasantness waits upon evil-doing. Isaiah 
goes naked without blushing as a type of captivity to come. Jeremiah is sent from Jerusalem to the 
Euphrates (a river in Mesopotamia), and leaves his girdle to be marred in the Chaldaean camp, among the 
Assyrians hostile to his people. Ezekiel is told to eat bread made of mingled seeds and sprinkled with the 
dung of men and cattle. He has to see his wife die without shedding a tear. Amos is driven from Samaria. 
Why is he driven from it? Surely in this case as in the others, because he was a spiritual surgeon, who cut 
away the parts diseased by sin and urged men to repentance. The apostle Paul says: “Am I therefore 
become your enemy because I tell you the truth?” And so the Saviour Himself found it, from whom many 
of the disciples went back because His sayings seemed hard. 


2. It is not surprising, then, that by exposing their faults I have offended many. I have arranged to operate 
on a cancerous nose; let him who suffers from wens tremble. I wish to rebuke a chattering daw; let the 
crow realize that she is offensive. Yet, after all, is there but one person in Rome 


“Whose nostrils are disfigured by a scar?” 


Is Onasus of Segesta alone in puffing out his cheeks like bladders and balancing hollow phrases on his 
tongue? 


I say that certain persons have, by crime, perjury, and false pretences, attained to this or that high 
position. How does it hurt you who know that the charge does not touch you? I laugh at a pleader who has 
no clients, and sneer at a penny-a-liner’s eloquence. What does it matter to you who are such a refined 
speaker? It is my whim to inveigh against mercenary priests. You are rich already, why should you be 
angry? I wish to shut up Vulcan and burn him in his own flames. Are you his guest or his neighbor that you 
try to save an idol’s shrine from the fire? I choose to make merry over ghosts and owls and monsters of 
the Nile; and whatever I say, you take it as aimed at you. At whatever fault I point my pen, you cry out that 
you are meant. You collar me and drag me into court and absurdly charge me with writing satires when I 
only write plain prose! 


So you really think yourself a pretty fellow just because you have a lucky name! Why it does not follow at 
all. A brake is called a brake just because the light does not break through it. The Fates are called 
“sparers,” just because they never spare. The Furies are spoken of as gracious, because they show no 
grace. And in common speech Ethiopians go by the name of silverlings. Still, if the showing up of faults 
always angers you, I will soothe you now with the words of Persius: “May you be a catch for my lord and 
lady’s daughter! May the pretty ladies scramble for you! May the ground you walk on turn to a rose-bed!” 


3. All the same, I will give you a hint what features to hide if you want to look your best. Show no nose 
upon your face and keep your mouth shut. You will then stand some chance of being counted both 
handsome and eloquent. 


LETTER XLI. TO MARCELLA 


An effort having been made to convert Marcella to Montanism, Jerome here summarizes for her its 
leading doctrines, which he contrasts with those of the Church. Written at Rome in 385 a.d. 


1. As regards the passages brought together from the gospel of John with which a certain votary of 
Montanus has assailed you, passages in which our Saviour promises that He will go to the Father, and that 
He will send the Paraclete—as regards these, the Acts of the Apostles inform us both for what time the 
promises were made, and at what time they were actually fulfilled. Ten days had elapsed, we are told, 
from the Lord’s ascension and fifty from His resurrection, when the Holy Spirit came down, and the 
tongues of the believers were cloven, so that each spoke every language. Then it was that, when certain 
persons of those who as yet believed not declared that the disciples were drunk with new wine, Peter 
standing in the midst of the apostles, and of all the concourse said: “Ye men of Judaea and all ye that dwell 
at Jerusalem, be this known unto you and hearken to my words: for these are not drunken as ye suppose, 
seeing it is but the third hour of the day. But this is that which was spoken of by the prophet Joel. And it 
shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour out of my spirit upon all flesh: and your sons and 
daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams: 
and on my servants, and on my handmaidens I will pour out. . . of my spirit.” 


2. If, then, the apostle Peter, upon whom the Lord has founded the Church, has expressly said that the 
prophecy and promise of the Lord were then and there fulfilled, how can we claim another fulfilment for 
ourselves? if the Montanists reply that Philip’s four daughters prophesied at a later date, and that a 
prophet is mentioned named Agabus, and that in the partition of the spirit, prophets are spoken of as well 
as apostles, teachers and others, and that Paul himself prophesied many things concerning heresies still 
future, and the end of the world; we tell them that we do not so much reject prophecy—for this is attested 


by the passion of the Lord—as refuse to receive prophets whose utterances fail to accord with the 
Scriptures old and new. 


3. In the first place we differ from the Montanists regarding the rule of faith. We distinguish the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit as three persons, but unite them as one substance. They, on the other hand, 
following the doctrine of Sabellius, force the Trinity into the narrow limits of a single personality. We, 
while we do not encourage them, yet allow second marriages, since Paul bids the younger widows to 
marry. They suppose a repetition of marriage a sin so awful that he who has committed it is to be 
regarded as an adulterer. We, according to the apostolic tradition (in which the whole world is at one with 
us), fast through one Lent yearly; whereas they keep three in the year as though three saviours had 
suffered. I do not mean, of course, that it is unlawful to fast at other times through the year—always 
excepting Pentecost—only that while in Lent it is a duty of obligation, at other seasons it is a matter of 
choice. With us, again, the bishops occupy the place of the apostles, but with them a bishop ranks not first 
but third. For while they put first the patriarchs of Pepusa in Phrygia, and place next to these the 
ministers called stewards, the bishops are relegated to the third or almost the lowest rank. No doubt their 
object is to make their religion more pretentious by putting that last which we put first. Again they close 
the doors of the Church to almost every fault, whilst we read daily, “I desire the repentance of a sinner 
rather than his death,” and “Shall they fall and not arise, saith the Lord,” and once more “Return ye 
backsliding children and I will heal your backslidings.” Their strictness does not prevent them from 
themselves committing grave sins, far from it; but there is this difference between us and them, that, 
whereas they in their self-righteousness blush to confess their faults, we do penance for ours, and so more 
readily gain pardon for them. 


4. I pass over their sacraments of sin, made up as they are said to be, of sucking children subjected to a 
triumphant martyrdom. I prefer, I say, not to credit these; accusations of blood-shedding may well be 
false. But I must confute the open blasphemy of men who say that God first determined in the Old 
Testament to save the world by Moses and the prophets, but that finding Himself unable to fulfil His 
purpose He took to Himself a body of the Virgin, and preaching under the form of the Son in Christ, 
underwent death for our salvation. Moreover that, when by these two steps He was unable to save the 
world, He last of all descended by the Holy Spirit upon Montanus and those demented women Prisca and 
Maximilia; and that thus the mutilated and emasculate Montanus possessed a fulness of knowledge such 
as was never claimed by Paul; for he was content to say, “We know in part, and we prophesy in part,” and 
again, “Now we see through a glass darkly.” 


These are statements which require no refutation. To expose the infidelity of the Montanists is to triumph 
over it. Nor is it necessary that in so short a letter as this I should overthrow the several absurdities which 
they bring forward. You are well acquainted with the Scriptures; and, as I take it, you have written, not 
because you have been disturbed by their cavils, but only to learn my opinion about them. 


LETTER XLII. TO MARCELLA 


At Marcella’s request Jerome explains to her what is “the sin against the Holy Ghost” spoken of by Christ, 
and shows Novatian’s explanation of it to be untenable. Written at Rome in 385 a.d. 


1. The question you send is short and the answer is clear. There is this passage in the gospel: “Whosoever 
speaketh a word against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him; but whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him neither in this world nor in the world to come.” Now if Novatian 
affirms that none but Christian renegades can sin against the Holy Ghost, it is plain that the Jews who 
blasphemed Christ were not guilty of this sin. Yet they were wicked husbandmen, they had slain the 
prophets, they were then compassing the death of the Lord; and so utterly lost were they that the Son of 
God told them that it was they whom he had come to save. It must be proved to Novatian, therefore, that 
the sin which shall never be forgiven is not the blasphemy of men disembowelled by torture who in their 
agony deny their Lord, but is the captious clamor of those who, while they see that God’s works are the 
fruit of virtue, ascribe the virtue to a demon and declare the signs wrought to belong not to the divine 
excellence but to the devil. And this is the whole gist of our Saviour’s argument, when He teaches that 
Satan cannot be cast out by Satan, and that his kingdom is not divided against itself. If it is the devil’s 
object to injure God’s creation, how can he wish to cure the sick and to expel himself from the bodies 
possessed by him? Let Novatian prove that of those who have been compelled to sacrifice before a judge’s 
tribunal any has declared of the things written in the gospel that they were wrought not by the Son of God 
but by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils; and then he will be able to make good his contention that this 
is the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost which shall never be forgiven. 


2. But to put a more searching question still: let Novatian tell us how he distinguishes speaking against 
the Son of Man from blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. For I maintain that on his principles men who 
have denied Christ under persecution have only spoken against the Son of Man, and have not blasphemed 
the Holy Ghost. For when a man is asked if he is a Christian, and declares that he is not; obviously in 
denying Christ, that is the Son of Man, he does no despite to the Holy Ghost. But if his denial of Christ 
involves a denial of the Holy Ghost, this heretic can perhaps tell us how the Son of Man can be denied 
without sinning against the Holy Ghost. If he thinks that we are here intended by the term Holy Ghost to 


He who had so gracious a purpose did rather, like a pestilential sirocco, exhale this health or salvation, 
which Marcion teaches from his Pontus. Of this teacher there is no doubt that he is a heretic of the 
Antonine period, impious under the pious. Now, from Tiberius to Antoninus Pius, there are about 115 
years and 6-1/2 months. Just such an interval do they place between Christ and Marcion. Inasmuch, then, 
as Marcion, as we have shown, first introduced this god to notice in the time of Antoninus, the matter 
becomes at once clear, if you are a shrewd observer. The dates already decide the case, that he who came 
to light for the first time in the reign of Antoninus, did not appear in that of Tiberius; in other words, that 
the God of the Antonine period was not the God of the Tiberian; and consequently, that he whom Marcion 
has plainly preached for the first time, was not revealed by Christ (who announced His revelation as early 
as the reign of Tiberius). Now, to prove clearly what remains of the argument, I shall draw materials from 
my very adversaries. Marcion’s special and principal work is the separation of the law and the gospel; and 
his disciples will not deny that in this point they have their very best pretext for initiating and confirming 
themselves in his heresy. These are Marcion’s Antitheses, or contradictory propositions, which aim at 
committing the gospel to a variance with the law, in order that from the diversity of the two documents 
which contain them, they may contend for a diversity of gods also. Since, therefore, it is this very 
opposition between the law and the gospel which has suggested that the God of the gospel is different 
from the God of the law, it is clear that, before the said separation, that god could not have been known 
who became known from the argument of the separation itself. He therefore could not have been revealed 
by Christ, who came before the separation, but must have been devised by Marcion, the author of the 
breach of peace between the gospel and the law. Now this peace, which had remained unhurt and 
unshaken from Christ’s appearance to the time of Marcion’s audacious doctrine, was no doubt maintained 
by that way of thinking, which firmly held that the God of both law and gospel was none other than the 
Creator, against whom after so long a time a separation has been introduced by the heretic of Pontus. 


CHAPTER XX 


MARCION, JUSTIFYING HIS ANTITHESIS BETWEEN THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL BY THE CONTENTION OF ST. PAUL 
WITH ST. PETER, SHOWN TO HAVE MISTAKEN ST. PAULS POSITION AND ARGUMENT. MARCION’S DOCTRINE 
CONFUTED OUT OF ST. PAUL'S TEACHING, WHICH AGREES WHOLLY WITH THE CREATOR’S DECREES 


This most patent conclusion requires to be defended by us against the clamours of the opposite side. For 
they allege that Marcion did not so much innovate on the rule (of faith) by his separation of the law and 
the gospel, as restore it after it had been previously adulterated. O Christ, most enduring Lord, who didst 
bear so many years with this interference with Thy revelation, until Marcion forsooth came to Thy rescue! 
Now they adduce the case of Peter himself, and the others, who were pillars of the apostolate, as having 
been blamed by Paul for not walking uprightly, according to the truth of the gospel—that very Paul indeed, 
who, being yet in the mere rudiments of grace, and trembling, in short, lest he should have run or were 
still running in vain, then for the first time held intercourse with those who were apostles before himself. 
Therefore because, in the eagerness of his zeal against Judaism as a neophyte, he thought that there was 
something to be blamed in their conduct—even the promiscuousness of their conversation—but 
afterwards was himself to become in his practice all things to all men, that he might gain all,—to the Jews, 
as a Jew, and to them that were under the law, as under the law,—you would have his censure, which was 
merely directed against conduct destined to become acceptable even to their accuser, suspected of 
prevarication against God on a point of public doctrine. Touching their public doctrine, however, they had, 
as we have already said, joined hands in perfect concord, and had agreed also in the division of their 
labour in their fellowship of the gospel, as they had indeed in all other respects: “Whether it were I or 
they, so we preach.” When, again, he mentioned “certain false brethren as having crept in unawares,” who 
wished to remove the Galatians into another gospel, he himself shows that that adulteration of the gospel 
was not meant to transfer them to the faith of another god and christ, but rather to perpetuate the 
teaching of the law; because he blames them for maintaining circumcision, and observing times, and days, 
and months, and years, according to those Jewish ceremonies which they ought to have known were now 
abrogated, according to the new dispensation purposed by the Creator Himself, who of old foretold this 
very thing by His prophets. Thus He says by Isaiah: Old things have passed away. “Behold, I will do a new 
thing.” And in another passage: “I will make a new covenant, not according to the covenant that I made 
with their fathers, when I brought them out of the land of Egypt.” In like manner by Jeremiah: Make to 
yourselves a new covenant, “circumcise yourselves to the Lord, and take away the foreskins of your 
heart.” It is this circumcision, therefore, and this renewal, which the apostle insisted on, when he forbade 
those ancient ceremonies concerning which their very founder announced that they were one day to 
cease; thus by Hosea: “I will also cause all her mirth to cease, her feast-days, her new moons, and her 
Sabbaths, and all her solemn feasts.” So likewise by Isaiah: “The new moons, and Sabbaths, the calling of 
assemblies, I cannot away with; your holy days, and fasts, and feast-days, my soul hateth.” Now, if even 
the Creator had so long before discarded all these things, and the apostle was now proclaiming them to be 
worthy of renunciation, the very agreement of the apostle’s meaning with the decrees of the Creator 
proves that none other God was preached by the apostle than He whose purposes he now wished to have 
recognised, branding as false both apostles and brethren, for the express reason that they were pushing 
back the gospel of Christ the Creator from the new condition which the Creator had foretold, to the old 
one which He had discarded. 


understand the Father, no mention at all of the Father is made by the denier in his denial. When the 
apostle Peter, taken aback by a maid’s question, denied the Lord, did he sin against the Son of Man or 
against the Holy Ghost? If Novatian absurdly twists Peter’s words, “I know not the man,” to mean a denial 
not of Christ’s Messiahship but of His humanity, he will make the Saviour a liar, for He foretold that He 
Himself, that is His divine Sonship, must be denied. Now, when Peter denied the Son of God, he wept 
bitterly and effaced his threefold denial by a threefold confession. His sin, therefore, was not the sin 
against the Holy Ghost which can never be forgiven. It is obvious, then, that this sin involves blasphemy, 
calling one Beelzebub for his actions, whose virtues prove him to be God. If Novatian can bring an 
instance of a renegade who has called Christ Beelzebub, I will at once give up my position and admit that 
after such a fall the denier can win no forgiveness. To give way under torture and to deny oneself to be a 
Christian is one thing, to say that Christ is the devil is another. And this you will yourself see if you read 
the passage attentively. 


3. I ought to have discussed the matter more fully, but some friends have visited my humble abode, and I 
cannot refuse to give myself up to them. Still, as it might seem arrogant not to answer you at once, I have 
compressed a wide subject into a few words, and have sent you not a letter but an explanatory note. 


LETTER XLITI. TO MARCELLA 


Jerome draws a contrast between his daily life and that of Origen, and sorrowfully admits his own 
shortcomings. He then suggests to Marcella the advantages which life in the country offers over life in 
town, and hints that he is himself disposed to make trial of it. Written at Rome in 385 a.d. 


1. Ambrose who supplied Origen, true man of adamant and of brass, with money, materials and 
amanuenses to bring out his countless books—Ambrose, in a letter to his friend from Athens, states that 
they never took a meal together without something being read, and never went to bed till some portion of 
Scripture had been brought home to them by a brother’s voice. Night and day, in fact, were so ordered 
that prayer only gave place to reading and reading to prayer. 


2. Have we, brute beasts that we are, ever done the like? Why, we yawn if we read for over an hour; we 
rub our foreheads and vainly try to suppress our languor. And then, after this great feat, we plunge for 
relief into worldly business once more. 


I say nothing of the meals with which we dull our faculties, and I would rather not estimate the time that 
we spend in paying and receiving visits. Next we fall into conversation; we waste our words, we attack 
people behind their backs, we detail their way of living, we carp at them and are carped at by them in 
turn. Such is the fare that engages our attention at dinner and afterwards. Then, when our guests have 
retired, we make up our accounts, and these are sure to cause us either anger or anxiety. The first makes 
us like raging lions, and the second seeks vainly to make provision for years to come. We do not recollect 
the words of the Gospel: “Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee: then whose shall those 
things be which thou hast provided?” The clothing which we buy is designed not merely for use but for 
display. Where there is a chance of saving money we quicken our pace, speak promptly, and keep our ears 
open. If we hear of household losses—such as often occur—our looks become dejected and gloomy. The 
gain of a penny fills us with joy; the loss of a half-penny plunges us into sorrow. One man is of so many 
minds that the prophet’s prayer is: “Lord, in thy city scatter their image.” For created as we are in the 
image of God and after His likeness, it is our own wickedness which makes us assume masks. Just as on 
the stage the same actor now figures as a brawny Hercules, now softens into a tender Venus, now shivers 
in the role of Cybele; so we—who, if we were not of the world, would be hated by the world—for every sin 
that we commit have a corresponding mask. 


3. Wherefore, seeing that we have journeyed for much of our life through a troubled sea, and that our 
vessel has been in turn shaken by raging blasts and shattered upon treacherous reefs, let us, as soon as 
may be, make for the haven of rural quietude. There such country dainties as milk and household bread, 
and greens watered by our own hands, will supply us with coarse but harmless fare. So living, sleep will 
not call us away from prayer, nor satiety from reading. In summer the shade of a tree will afford us 
privacy. In autumn the quality of the air and the leaves strewn under foot will invite us to stop and rest. In 
springtime the fields will be bright with flowers, and our psalms will sound the sweeter for the twittering 
of the birds. When winter comes with its frost and snow, I shall not have to buy fuel, and, whether I sleep 
or keep vigil, shall be warmer than in town. At least, so far as I know, I shall keep off the cold at less 
expense. Let Rome keep to itself its noise and bustle, let the cruel shows of the arena go on, let the crowd 
rave at the circus, let the playgoers revel in the theatres and—for I must not altogether pass over our 
Christian friends—let the House of Ladies hold its daily sittings. It is good for us to cleave to the Lord, and 
to put our hope in the Lord God, so that when we have exchanged our present poverty for the kingdom of 
heaven, we may be able to exclaim: “Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth that I 
desire beside thee.” Surely if we can find such blessedness in heaven we may well grieve to have sought 
after pleasures poor and passing here upon earth. Farewell. 


LETTER XLIV. TO MARCELLA 


Marcella had sent some small articles as a present (probably to Paula and Eustochium) and Jerome now 
writes in their name to thank her for them. He notices the appropriateness of the gifts, not only to the 
ladies, but also to himself. Written at Rome in 385 a.d. 


When absent in body we are wont to converse together in spirit. Each of us does what he or she can. You 
send us gifts, we send you back letters of thanks. And as we are virgins who have taken the veil, it is our 
duty to show that hidden meanings lurk under your nice presents. Sackcloth, then, is a token of prayer 
and fasting, the chairs remind us that a virgin should never stir abroad, and the wax tapers that we should 
look for the bridegroom’s coming with our lights burning. The cups also warn us to mortify the flesh and 
always to be ready for martyrdom. “How bright,” says the psalmist, “is the cup of the Lord, intoxicating 
them that drink it!” Moreover, when you offer to matrons little fly-flaps to brush away mosquitoes, it is a 
charming way of hinting that they should at once check voluptuous feelings, for “dying flies,” we are told, 
“spoil sweet ointment.” In such presents, then, as these, virgins can find a model, and matrons a pattern. 
To me, too, your gifts convey a lesson, although one of an opposite kind. For chairs suit idlers, sackcloth 
does for penitents, and cups are wanted for the thirsty. And I shall be glad to light your tapers, if only to 
banish the terrors of the night and the fears of an evil conscience. 


LETTER XLV. TO ASELLA 


After leaving Rome for the East, Jerome writes to Asella to refute the calumnies by which he had been 
assailed, especially as regards his intimacy with Paula and Eustochium. Written on board ship at Ostia, in 
August, 385 a.d. 


1. Were I to think myself able to requite your kindness I should be foolish. God is able in my stead to 
reward a soul which is consecrated to Him. So unworthy, indeed, am I of your regard that I have never 
ventured to estimate its value or even to wish that it might be given me for Christ’s sake. Some consider 
me a wicked man, laden with iniquity; and such language is more than justified by my actual sins. Yet in 
dealing with the bad you do well to account them good. It is dangerous to judge another man’s servant; 
and to speak evil of the righteous is a sin not easily pardoned. The day will surely come when you and I 
shall mourn for others; for not a few will be in the flames. 


2. I am said to be an infamous turncoat, a slippery knave, one who lies and deceives others by Satanic 
arts. Which is the safer course, I should like to know, to invent or credit these charges against innocent 
persons, or to refuse to believe them, even of the guilty? Some kissed my hands, yet attacked me with the 
tongues of vipers; sympathy was on their lips, but malignant joy in their hearts. The Lord saw them and 
had them in derision, reserving my poor self and them for judgment to come. One would attack my gait or 
my way of laughing; another would find something amiss in my looks; another would suspect the 
simplicity of my manner. Such is the company in which I have lived for almost three years. 


It often happened that I found myself surrounded with virgins, and to some of these I expounded the 
divine books as best I could. Our studies brought about constant intercourse, this soon ripened into 
intimacy, and this, in turn, produced mutual confidence. If they have ever seen anything in my conduct 
unbecoming a Christian let them say so. Have I taken any one’s money? Have I not disdained all gifts, 
whether small or great? Has the chink of any one’s coin been heard in my hand? Has my language been 
equivocal, or my eye wanton? No; my sex is my one crime, and even on this score I am not assailed, save 
when there is a talk of Paula going to Jerusalem. Very well, then. They believed my accuser when he lied; 
why do they not believe him when he retracts? He is the same man now that he was then, and yet he who 
before declared me guilty now confesses that I am innocent. Surely a man’s words under torture are more 
trustworthy than in moments of gayety, except, indeed, that people are prone to believe falsehoods 
designed to gratify their ears, or, worse still, stories which, till then uninvented, they have urged others to 
invent. 


3. Before I became acquainted with the family of the saintly Paula, all Rome resounded with my praises. 
Almost every one concurred in judging me worthy of the episcopate. Damasus, of blessed memory, spoke 
no words but mine. Men called me holy, humble, eloquent. 


Did I ever cross the threshold of a light woman? Was I ever fascinated by silk dresses, or glowing gems, or 
rouged faces, or display of gold? Of all the ladies in Rome but one had power to subdue me, and that one 
was Paula. She mourned and fasted, she was squalid with dirt, her eyes were dim from weeping. For 
whole nights she would pray to the Lord for mercy, and often the rising sun found her still at her prayers. 
The psalms were her only songs, the Gospel her whole speech, continence her one indulgence, fasting the 
staple of her life. The only woman who took my fancy was one whom I had not so much as seen at table. 
But when I began to revere, respect, and venerate her as her conspicuous chastity deserved, all my 
former virtues forsook me on the spot. 


4. Oh! envy, that dost begin by tearing thyself! Oh! cunning malignity of Satan, that dost always persecute 
things holy! Of all the ladies in Rome, the only ones that caused scandal were Paula and Melanium, who, 
despising their wealth and deserting their children, uplifted the cross of the Lord as a standard of 
religion. Had they frequented the baths, or chosen to use perfumes, or taken advantage of their wealth 


and position as widows to enjoy life and to be independent, they would have been saluted as ladies of high 
rank and saintliness. As it is, of course, it is in order to appear beautiful that they put on sackcloth and 
ashes, and they endure fasting and filth merely to go down into the Gehenna of fire! As if they could not 
perish with the crowd whom the mob applauds! If it were Gentiles or Jews who thus assailed their mode of 
life, they would at least have the consolation of failing to please only those whom Christ Himself has failed 
to please. But, shameful to say, it is Christians who thus neglect the care of their own households, and, 
disregarding the beams in their own eyes, look for motes in those of their neighbors. They pull to pieces 
every profession of religion, and think that they have found a remedy for their own doom, if they can 
disprove the holiness of others, if they can detract from every one, if they can show that those who perish 
are many, and sinners, a great multitude. 


5. You bathe daily; another regards such over-niceness as defilement. You surfeit yourself on wild fowl and 
pride yourself on eating sturgeon; I, on the contrary, fill my belly with beans. You find pleasure in troops of 
laughing girls; I prefer Paula and Melanium who weep. You covet what belongs to others; they disdain 
what is their own. You like wines flavored with honey; they drink cold water, more delicious still. You 
count as lost what you cannot have, eat up, and devour on the moment; they believe in the Scriptures, and 
look for good things to come. And if they are wrong, and if the resurrection of the body on which they rely 
is a foolish delusion, what does it matter to you? We, on our side, look with disfavor on such a life as 
yours. You can fatten yourself on your good things as much as you please; I for my part prefer paleness 
and emaciation. You suppose that men like me are unhappy; we regard you as more unhappy still. Thus 
we reciprocate each other’s thoughts, and appear to each other mutually insane. 


6. I write this in haste, dear Lady Asella, as I go on board, overwhelmed with grief and tears; yet I thank 
my God that I am counted worthy of the world’s hatred. Pray for me that, after Babylon, I may see 
Jerusalem once more; that Joshua, the son of Josedech, may have dominion over me, and not 
Nebuchadnezzar, that Ezra, whose name means helper, may come and restore me to my own country. I 
was a fool in wishing to sing the Lord’s song in a strange land, and in leaving Mount Sinai, to seek the 
help of Egypt. I forgot that the Gospel warns us that he who goes down from Jerusalem immediately falls 
among robbers, is spoiled, is wounded, is left for dead. But, although priest and Levite may disregard me, 
there is still the good Samaritan who, when men said to him, “Thou art a Samaritan and hast a devil,” 
disclaimed having a devil, but did not disclaim being a Samaritan, this being the Hebrew equivalent for 
our word guardian. Men call me a mischief-maker, and I take the title as a recognition of my faith. For I 
am but a servant, and the Jews still call my master a magician. The apostle, likewise, is spoken of as a 
deceiver. There hath no temptation taken me but such as is common to man. How few distresses have I 
endured, I who am yet a soldier of the cross! Men have laid to my charge a crime of which I am not guilty; 
but I know that I must enter the kingdom of heaven through evil report as well as through good. 


7. Salute Paula and Eustochium, who, whatever the world may think, are always mine in Christ. Salute 
Albina, your mother, and Marcella, your sister; Marcellina also, and the holy Felicitas; and say to them all: 
“We must all stand before the judgment seat of Christ, and there shall be revealed the principle by which 
each has lived.” 


And now, illustrious model of chastity and virginity, remember me, I beseech you, in your prayers, and by 
your intercessions calm the waves of the sea. 


LETTER XLVI. PAULA AND EUSTOCHIUM TO MARCELLA 


Jerome writes to Marcella in the name of Paula and Eustochium, describing the charms of the Holy Land, 
and urging her to leave Rome and to join her old companions at Bethlehem. Much of the letter is devoted 
to disposing of the objection that since the Passion of Christ the Holy Land has been under a curse. The 
date of the letter is a.d. 386. It is written from Bethlehem, which now becomes Jerome’s home for the 
remainder of his life. 


1. Love cannot be measured, impatience knows no bounds, and eagerness can brook no delay. Wherefore 
we, oblivious of our weakness, and relying more on our will than our capacity, desire—pupils though we 
be—to instruct our mistress. We are like the sow in the proverb, which sets up to teach the goddess of 
invention. You were the first to set our tinder alight; the first, by precept and example, to urge us to adopt 
our present life. As a hen gathers her chickens, so did you take us under your wing. And will you now let 
us fly about at random with no mother near us? Will you leave us to dread the swoop of the hawk and the 
shadow of each passing bird of prey? Separated from you, we do what we can: we utter our mournful 
plaint, and more by sobs than by tears we adjure you to give back to us the Marcella whom we love. She is 
mild, she is suave, she is sweeter than the sweetest honey. She must not, therefore, be stern and morose 
to us, whom her winning ways have roused to adopt a life like her own. 


2. Assuming that what we ask is for the best, our eagerness to obtain it is nothing to be ashamed of. And if 
all the Scriptures agree with our view, we are not too bold in urging you to a course to which you have 
yourself often urged us. 


What are God’s first words to Abraham? “Get thee out of thy country and from thy kindred unto a land 


that I will show thee.” The patriarch—the first to receive a promise of Christ—is here told to leave the 
Chaldees, to leave the city of confusion and its rehoboth or broad places; to leave also the plain of Shinar, 
where the tower of pride had been raised to heaven. He has to pass through the waves of this world, and 
to ford its rivers; those by which the saints sat down and wept when they remembered Zion, and Chebar’s 
flood, whence Ezekiel was carried to Jerusalem by the hair of his head. All this Abraham undergoes that 
he may dwell in a land of promise watered from above, and not like Egypt, from below, no producer of 
herbs for the weak and ailing, but a land that looks for the early and the latter rain from heaven. It is a 
land of hills and valleys, and stands high above the sea. The attractions of the world it entirely wants, but 
its spiritual attractions are for this all the greater. Mary, the mother of the Lord, left the lowlands and 
made her way to the hill country, when, after receiving the angel’s message, she realized that she bore 
within her womb the Son of God. When of old the Philistines had been overcome, when their devilish 
audacity had been smitten, when their champion had fallen on his face to the earth, it was from this city 
that there went forth a procession of jubilant souls, a harmonious choir to sing our David’s victory over 
tens of thousands. Here, too, it was that the angel grasped his sword, and while he laid waste the whole of 
the ungodly city, marked out the temple of the Lord in the threshing floor of Ornan, king of the Jebusites. 
Thus early was it made plain that Christ’s church would grow up, not in Israel, but among the Gentiles. 
Turn back to Genesis, and you will find that this was the city over which Melchizedek held sway, that king 
of Salem who, as a type of Christ, offered to Abraham bread and wine, and even then consecrated the 
mystery which Christians consecrate in the body and blood of the Saviour. 


3. Perhaps you will tacitly reprove us for deserting the order of Scripture, and letting our confused 
account ramble this way and that, as one thing or another strikes us. If so, we say once more what we said 
at the outset: love has no logic, and impatience knows no rule. In the Song of Songs the precept is given 
as a hard one: “Regulate your love towards me.” And so we plead that, if we err, we do so not from 
ignorance but from feeling. 


Well, then, to bring forward something still more out of place, we must go back to yet remoter times. 
Tradition has it that in this city, nay, more, on this very spot, Adam lived and died. The place where our 
Lord was crucified is called Calvary, because the skull of the primitive man was buried there. So it came 
to pass that the second Adam, that is the blood of Christ, as it dropped from the cross, washed away the 
sins of the buried protoplast, the first Adam, and thus the words of the apostle were fulfilled: “Awake, thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” 


It would be tedious to enumerate all the prophets and holy men who have been sent forth from this place. 
All that is strange and mysterious to us is familiar and natural to this city and country. By its very names, 
three in number, it proves the doctrine of the trinity. For it is called first Jebus, then Salem, then 
Jerusalem: names of which the first means “down-trodden,” the second “peace,” and the third “vision of 
peace.” For it is only by slow stages that we reach our goal; it is only after we have been trodden down 
that we are lifted up to see the vision of peace. Because of this peace Solomon, the man of peace, was 
born there, and “in peace was his place made.” King of kings, and lord of lords, his name and that of the 
city show him to be a type of Christ. Need we speak of David and his descendants, all of whom reigned 
here? As Judaea is exalted above all other provinces, so is this city exalted above all Judaea. To speak 
more tersely, the glory of the province is derived from its capital; and whatever fame the members 
possess is in every case due to the head. 


4. You have long been anxious to break forth into speech; the very letters we have formed perceive it, and 
our paper already understands the question you are going to put. You will reply to us by saying: it was so 
of old, when “the Lord loved the gates of Zion more than all the dwellings of Jacob,” and when her 
foundations were in the holy mountains. Even these verses, however, are susceptible of a deeper 
interpretation. But things are changed since then. The risen Lord has proclaimed in tones of thunder: 
“Your house is left unto you desolate.” With tears He has prophesied its downfall: “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee; how often would I 
have gathered thy children together even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not. Behold your house is left unto you desolate.” The veil of the temple has been rent; an army has 
encompassed Jerusalem, it has been stained by the blood of the Lord. Now, therefore, its guardian angels 
have forsaken it and the grace of Christ has been withdrawn. Josephus, himself a Jewish writer, asserts 
that at the Lord’s crucifixion there broke from the temple voices of heavenly powers, saying: “Let us 
depart hence.” These and other considerations show that where grace abounded there did sin much more 
abound. Again, when the apostles received the command: “Go ye and teach all nations,” and when they 
said themselves: “It was necessary that the word of God should first have been spoken to you, but seeing 
ye put it from you . . . lo we turn to the Gentiles,” then all the spiritual importance of Judaea and its old 
intimacy with God were transferred by the apostles to the nations. 


5. The difficulty is strongly stated, and may well puzzle even those proficient in Scripture; but for all that, 
it admits of an easy solution. The Lord wept for the fall of Jerusalem, and He would not have done so if He 
did not love it. He wept for Lazarus because He loved him. The truth is that it was the people who sinned 
and not the place. The capture of a city is involved in the slaying of its inhabitants. If Jerusalem was 
destroyed, it was that its people might be punished; if the temple was overthrown, it was that its 
figurative sacrifices might be abolished. As regards its site, lapse of time has but invested it with fresh 


grandeur. The Jews of old reverenced the Holy of Holies, because of the things contained in it—the 
cherubim, the mercy-seat, the ark of the covenant, the manna, Aaron’s rod, and the golden altar. Does the 
Lord’s sepulchre seem less worthy of veneration? As often as we enter it we see the Saviour in His grave 
clothes, and if we linger we see again the angel sitting at His feet, and the napkin folded at His head. 
Long before this sepulchre was hewn out by Joseph, its glory was foretold in Isaiah’s prediction, “his rest 
shall be glorious,” meaning that the place of the Lord’s burial should be held in universal honor. 


6. How, then, you will say, do we read in the apocalypse written by John: “The beast that ascendeth out of 
the bottomless pit shall . . . kill them [that is, obviously, the prophets], and their dead bodies shall lie in 
the street of the great city which spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, where also their Lord was 
crucified?” If the great city where the Lord was crucified is Jerusalem, and if the place of His crucifixion is 
spiritually called Sodom and Egypt; then as the Lord was crucified at Jerusalem, Jerusalem must be 
Sodom and Egypt. Holy Scripture, I reply first of all, cannot contradict itself. One book cannot invalidate 
the drift of the whole. A single verse cannot annul the meaning of a book. Ten lines earlier in the 
apocalypse it is written: “Rise and measure the temple of God, and the altar, and them that worship 
therein. But the court which is without the temple leave out and measure it not; for it is given unto the 
Gentiles; and the holy city shall they tread under foot forty and two months.” The apocalypse was written 
by John long after the Lord’s passion, yet in it he speaks of Jerusalem as the holy city. But if so, how can 
he spiritually call it Sodom and Egypt? It is no answer to say that the Jerusalem which is called holy is the 
heavenly one which is to be, while that which is called Sodom is the earthly one tottering to its downfall. 
For it is the Jerusalem to come that is referred to in the description of the beast, “which shall ascend out 
of the bottomless pit, and shall make war against the two prophets, and shall overcome them and kill 
them, and their dead bodies shall lie in the street of the great city.” At the close of the book it is farther 
described thus: “And the city lieth four-square, and the length of it and the breadth are the same as the 
height; and he measured the city with the golden reed twelve thousand furlongs. The length and the 
breadth and the height of it are equal. And he measured the walls thereof, an hundred and forty and four 
cubits, according to the measure of a man, that is, of the angel. And the building of the wall of it was of 
jasper; and the city was pure gold”—and so on. Now where there is a square there can be neither length 
nor breadth. And what kind of measurement is that which makes length and breadth equal to height? And 
how can there be walls of jasper, or a whole city of pure gold; its foundations and its streets of precious 
stones, and its twelve gates each glowing with pearls? 


7. Evidently this description cannot be taken literally (in fact, it is absurd to suppose a city the length, 
breadth and height of which are all twelve thousand furlongs), and therefore the details of it must be 
mystically understood. The great city which Cain first built and called after his son must be taken to 
represent this world, which the devil, that accuser of his brethren, that fratricide who is doomed to perish, 
has built of vice cemented with crime, and filled with iniquity. Therefore it is spiritually called Sodom and 
Egypt. Thus it is written, “Sodom shall return to her former estate,” that is to say, the world must be 
restored as it has been before. For we cannot believe that Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim are 
to be built again: they must be left to lie in ashes forever. We never read of Egypt as put for Jerusalem: it 
always stands for this world. To collect from Scripture the countless proofs of this would be tedious: I 
shall adduce but one passage, a passage in which this world is most clearly called Egypt. The apostle 
Jude, the brother of James, writes thus in his catholic epistle: “I will, therefore, put you in remembrance, 
though ye once knew this how that Jesus, having saved the people out of the land of Egypt, afterward 
destroyed them that believed not.” And, lest you should fancy Joshua the son of Nun to be meant, the 
passage goes on thus: “And the angels which kept not their first estate, but left their own habitation, he 
hath reserved in everlasting chains, under darkness, unto the judgment of the great day.” Moreover, to 
convince you that in every place where Egypt, Sodom and Gomorrah are named together it is not these 
spots, but the present world, which is meant, he mentions them immediately in this sense. “Even as 
Sodom and Gomorrah,” he writes, “and the cities about them, in like manner giving themselves over to 
fornication and going after strange flesh, are set forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of eternal 
fire.” But what need is there to collect more proofs when, after the passion and the resurrection of the 
Lord, the evangelist Matthew tells us: “The rocks rent, and the graves were opened; and many bodies of 
the saints which slept arose and came out of the graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy city 
and appeared unto many”? We must not interpret this passage straight off, as many people absurdly do, of 
the heavenly Jerusalem: the apparition there of the bodies of the saints could be no sign to men of the 
Lord’s rising. Since, therefore, the evangelists and all the Scriptures speak of Jerusalem as the holy city, 
and since the psalmist commands us to worship the Lord “at his footstool;” allow no one to call it Sodom 
and Egypt, for by it the Lord forbids men to swear because “it is the city of the great king.” 


8. The land is accursed, you say, because it has drunk in the blood of the Lord. On what grounds, then, do 
men regard as blessed those spots where Peter and Paul, the leaders of the Christian host, have shed their 
blood for Christ? If the confession of men and servants is glorious, must there not be glory likewise in the 
confession of their Lord and God? Everywhere we venerate the tombs of the martyrs; we apply their holy 
ashes to our eyes; we even touch them, if we may, with our lips. And yet some think that we should 
neglect the tomb in which the Lord Himself is buried. If we refuse to believe human testimony, let us at 
least credit the devil and his angels. For when in front of the Holy Sepulchre they are driven out of those 
bodies which they have possessed, they moan and tremble as if they stood before Christ’s judgment-seat, 
and grieve, too late that they have crucified Him in whose presence they now cower. If—as a wicked 


theory maintains—this holy place has, since the Lord’s passion, become an abomination, why was Paul in 
such haste to reach Jerusalem to keep Pentecost in it? Yet to those who held him back he said: “What 
mean ye to weep and to break my heart? For I am ready not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem, 
for the name of the Lord Jesus.” Need I speak of those other holy and illustrious men who, after the 
preaching of Christ, brought their votive gifts and offerings to the brethren who were at Jerusalem? 


9. Time forbids me to survey the period which has passed since the Lord’s ascension, or to recount the 
bishops, the martyrs, the divines, who have come to Jerusalem from a feeling that their devotion and 
knowledge would be incomplete and their virtue without the finishing touch, unless they adored Christ in 
the very spot where the gospel first flashed from the gibbet. If a famous orator blames a man for having 
learned Greek at Lilybaeum instead of at Athens, and Latin in Sicily instead of at Rome (on the ground, 
obviously, that each province has its own characteristics), can we suppose a Christian’s education 
complete who has not visited the Christian Athens? 


10. In speaking thus we do not mean to deny that the kingdom of God is within us, or to say that there are 
no holy men elsewhere; we merely assert in the strongest manner that those who stand first throughout 
the world are here gathered side by side. We ourselves are among the last, not the first; yet we have come 
hither to see the first of all nations. Of all the ornaments of the Church our company of monks and virgins 
is one of the finest; it is like a fair flower or a priceless gem. Every man of note in Gaul hastens hither. The 
Briton, “sundered from our world,” no sooner makes progress in religion than he leaves the setting sun in 
quest of a spot of which he knows only through Scripture and common report. Need we recall the 
Armenians, the Persians, the peoples of India and Arabia? Or those of our neighbor, Egypt, so rich in 
monks; of Pontus and Cappadocia; of Caele-Syria and Mesopotamia and the teeming east? In fulfilment of 
the Saviour’s words, “Wherever the body is, thither will the eagles be gathered together,” they all 
assemble here and exhibit in this one city the most varied virtues. Differing in speech, they are one in 
religion, and almost every nation has a choir of its own. Yet amid this great concourse there is no 
arrogance, no disdain of self-restraint; all strive after humility, that greatest of Christian virtues. 
Whosoever is last is here regarded as first. Their dress neither provokes remark nor calls for admiration. 
In whatever guise a man shows himself he is neither censured nor flattered. Long fasts help no one here. 
Starvation wins no deference, and the taking of food in moderation is not condemned. “To his own master” 
each one “standeth or falleth.” No man judges another lest he be judged of the Lord. Backbiting, so 
common in other parts, is wholly unknown here. Sensuality and excess are far removed from us. And in 
the city there are so many places of prayer that a day would not be sufficient to go round them all. 


11. But, as every one praises most what is within his reach, let us pass now to the cottage-inn which 
sheltered Christ and Mary. With what expressions and what language can we set before you the cave of 
the Saviour? The stall where he cried as a babe can be best honored by silence; for words are inadequate 
to speak its praise. Where are the spacious porticoes? Where are the gilded ceilings? Where are the 
mansions furnished by the miserable toil of doomed wretches? Where are the costly halls raised by 
untitled opulence for man’s vile body to walk in? Where are the roofs that intercept the sky, as if anything 
could be finer than the expanse of heaven? Behold, in this poor crevice of the earth the Creator of the 
heavens was born; here He was wrapped in swaddling clothes; here He was seen by the shepherds; here 
He was pointed out by the star; here He was adored by the wise men. This spot is holier, me-thinks, than 
that Tarpeian rock which has shown itself displeasing to God by the frequency with which it has been 
struck by lightning. 


12. Read the apocalypse of John, and consider what is sung therein of the woman arrayed in purple, and 
of the blasphemy written upon her brow, of the seven mountains, of the many waters, and of the end of 
Babylon. “Come out of her, my people,” so the Lord says, “that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye 
receive not of her plagues.” Turn back also to Jeremiah and pay heed to what he has written of like 
import: “Flee out of the midst of Babylon, and deliver every man his soul.” For “Babylon the great is 
fallen, is fallen, and is become the habitation of devils, and the hold of every foul spirit.” It is true that 
Rome has a holy church, trophies of apostles and martyrs, a true confession of Christ. The faith has been 
preached there by an apostle, heathenism has been trodden down, the name of Christian is daily exalted 
higher and higher. But the display, power, and size of the city, the seeing and the being seen, the paying 
and the receiving of visits, the alternate flattery and detraction, talking and listening, as well as the 
necessity of facing so great a throng even when one is least in the mood to do so—all these things are 
alike foreign to the principles and fatal to the repose of the monastic life. For when people come in our 
way we either see them coming and are compelled to speak, or we do not see them and lay ourselves open 
to the charge of haughtiness. Sometimes, also, in returning visits we are obliged to pass through proud 
portals and gilded doors and to face the clamor of carping lackeys. But, as we have said above, in the 
cottage of Christ all is simple and rustic: and except for the chanting of psalms there is complete silence. 
Wherever one turns the laborer at his plough sings alleluia, the toiling mower cheers himself with psalms, 
and the vine-dresser while he prunes his vine sings one of the lays of David. These are the songs of the 
country; these, in popular phrase, its love ditties: these the shepherd whistles; these the tiller uses to aid 
his toil. 


13. But what are we doing? Forgetting what is required of us, we are taken up with what we wish. Will the 
time never come when a breathless messenger shall bring the news that our dear Marcella has reached 


the shores of Palestine, and when every band of monks and every troop of virgins shall unite in a song of 
welcome? In our excitement we are already hurrying to meet you: without waiting for a vehicle, we hasten 
off at once on foot. We shall clasp you by the hand, we shall look upon your face; and when, after long 
waiting, we at last embrace you, we shall find it hard to tear ourselves away. Will the day never come 
when we shall together enter the Saviour’s cave, and together weep in the sepulchre of the Lord with His 
sister and with His mother? Then shall we touch with our lips the wood of the cross, and rise in prayer 
and resolve upon the Mount of Olives with the ascending Lord. We shall see Lazarus come forth bound 
with grave clothes, we shall look upon the waters of Jordan purified for the washing of the Lord. Thence 
we Shall pass to the folds of the shepherds, we shall pray together in the mausoleum of David. We shall 
see the prophet, Amos, upon his crag blowing his shepherd’s horn. We shall hasten, if not to the tents, to 
the monuments of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and of their three illustrious wives. We shall see the fountain 
in which the eunuch was immersed by Philip. We shall make a pilgrimage to Samaria, and side by side 
venerate the ashes of John the Baptist, of Elisha, and of Obadiah. We shall enter the very caves where in 
the time of persecution and famine the companies of the prophets were fed. If only you will come, we shall 
go to see Nazareth, as its name denotes, the flower of Galilee. Not far off Cana will be visible, where the 
water was turned into wine. We shall make our way to Tabor, and see the tabernacles there which the 
Saviour shares, not, as Peter once wished, with Moses and Elijah, but with the Father and with the Holy 
Ghost. Thence we shall come to the Sea of Gennesaret, and when there we shall see the spots where the 
five thousand were filled with five loaves, and the four thousand with seven. The town of Nain will meet 
our eyes, at the gate of which the widow’s son was raised to life. Hermon too will be visible, and the 
torrent of Endor, at which Sisera was vanquished. Our eyes will look also on Capernaum, the scene of so 
many of our Lord’s signs—yes, and on all Galilee besides. And when, accompanied by Christ, we shall 
have made our way back to our cave through Shiloh and Bethel, and those other places where churches 
are set up like standards to commemorate the Lord’s victories, then we shall sing heartily, we shall weep 
copiously, we shall pray unceasingly. Wounded with the Saviour’s shaft, we shall say one to another: “I 
have found Him whom my soul loveth; I will hold Him and will not let Him go.” 


LETTER XLVI. TO DESIDERIUS 


Jerome invites two of his old friends at Rome, Desiderius and his sister (or wife) Serenilla, to join him at 
Bethlehem. It is possible but not probable that this Desiderius is the same with Desiderius of Aquitaine, 
who afterwards induced Jerome to write against Vigilantius. 


An interval of seven years separates this letter (of which the date is 393 a.d.) from the preceding, and all 
the letters written during this period have wholly perished. 


1. Surprised as I have been, my excellent friend, to read the language which your kindness has prompted 
you to hold concerning me, I have rejoiced that I possess the testimony of one both eloquent and sincere; 
but when I turn from you to myself I feel vexed that, owing to my unworthiness, your words of praise and 
eulogy rather weigh me down than lift me up. You know, of course, that I make it a principle to raise the 
standard of humility, and to prepare for scaling the heights by walking for the present in the lowest 
places. For what am I or what is my significance that I should have the voice of learning raised to bear 
witness of me, or that the palm of eloquence should be laid at my feet by one whose style is so charming 
that it has almost deterred me from writing a letter at all? I must, however, make the attempt in order 
that charity which seeks not her own but always her neighbor’s good, may at least return a compliment, 
since it cannot convey a lesson. 


2. I offer my congratulations to you and to your holy and revered sister, Serenilla, who, true to her name, 
has trodden down the troubled waves of the world, and has passed to Christ’s calm haven: a happiness 
which—if we may trust the augury of your name—is in store for you also. For we read that the holy Daniel 
was called “a man of desires,” and the friend of God, because he desired to know His mysteries. 
Therefore, I do with pleasure what the revered Paula has asked of me. I urge and implore you both by the 
charity of the Lord that you will give your presence to us, and that a visit to the holy places may induce 
you to enrich us with this great gift. Even supposing that you do not care for our society, it is still your 
duty as believers to worship on the spot where the Lord’s feet once stood and to see for yourselves the 
still fresh traces of His birth, His cross, and His passion. 


3. Several of my little pieces have flown away out of their nest, and have rashly sought for themselves the 
honor of publication. I have not sent you any lest I should send works which you already have. But if you 
care to borrow copies of them, you can do so either from our holy sister, Marcella, who has her abode 
upon the Aventine, or from that holy man, Domnio, who is the Lot of our times. Meantime, I look for your 
arrival, and will give you all I have when you once come; or, if any hindrances prevent you from joining us, 
I will gladly send you such treatises as you shall desire. Following the example of Tranquillus and of 
Apollonius the Greek, I have written a book concerning illustrious men from the apostles’ time to our own; 
and after enumerating a great number I have put myself down on the last page as one born out of due 
time, and the least of all Christians. Here I have found it necessary to give a short account of my writings 
down to the fourteenth year of the Emperor Theodosius. If you find, on procuring this treatise from the 
persons mentioned above, that there are any pieces mentioned which you have not already got, I will have 
them copied for you by degrees, if you wish it. 


LETTER XLVII. TO PAMMACHIUS 


An “apology” for the two books “against Jovinian” which Jerome had written a short time previously, and 
of which he had sent copies to Rome. These Pammachius and his other friends had withheld from 
publication, thinking that Jerome had unduly exalted virginity at the expense of marriage. He now writes 
to make good his position, and to do this makes copious extracts from the obnoxious treatise. The date of 
the letter is 393 or 394 a.d. 


1. Your own silence is my reason for not having written hitherto. For I feared that, if I were to write to you 
without first hearing from you, you would consider me not so much a conscientious as a troublesome 
correspondent. But, now that I have been challenged by your most delightful letter, a letter which calls 
upon me to defend my views by an appeal to first principles, I receive my old fellow-learner, companion, 
and friend with open arms, as the saying goes; and I look forward to having in you a champion of my poor 
writings; if, that is to say, I can first conciliate your judgment to give sentence in my favor, and can 
instruct my advocate in all those points on which I am assailed. For both your favorite, Cicero, and before 
him—in his one short treatise—Antonius, write to this effect, that the chief requisite for victory is to 
acquaint one’s self carefully with the case which one has to plead. 


2. Certain persons find fault with me because in the books which I have written against Jovinian I have 
been excessive (so they say) in praise of virginity and in depreciation of marriage; and they affirm that to 
preach up chastity till no comparison is left between a wife and a virgin is equivalent to a condemnation of 
matrimony. If I remember aright the point of the dispute, the question at issue between myself and 
Jovinian is that he puts marriage on a level with virginity, while I make it inferior; he declares that there is 
little or no difference between the two states, I assert that there is a great deal. Finally—a result due 
under God to your agency—he has been condemned because he has dared to set matrimony on an equality 


with perpetual chastity. Or, if a virgin and a wife are to be looked on as the same, how comes it that Rome 
has refused to listen to this impious doctrine? A virgin owes her being to a man, but a man does not owe 
his to a virgin. There can be no middle course. Either my view of the matter must be embraced, or else 
that of Jovinian. If Iam blamed for putting wedlock below virginity, he must be praised for putting the two 
states on a level. If, on the other hand, he is condemned for supposing them equal, his condemnation must 
be taken as testimony in favor of my treatise. If men of the world chafe under the notion that they occupy 
a position inferior to that of virgins, I wonder that clergymen and monks—who both live celibate lives— 
refrain from praising what they consistently practise. They cut themselves off from their wives to imitate 
the chastity of virgins, and yet they will have it that married women are as good as these. They should 
either be joined again to their wives whom they have renounced, or, if they persist in living apart from 
them, they will have to confess—by their lives if not by their words—that, in preferring virginity to 
marriage, they have chosen the better course. Am I then a mere novice in the Scriptures, reading the 
sacred volumes for the first time? And is the line there drawn between virginity and marriage so fine that 
I have been unable to observe it? I could know nothing, forsooth, of the saying, “Be not righteous 
overmuch!” Thus, while I try to protect myself on one side, I am wounded on the other; to speak more 
plainly still, while I close with Jovinian in hand-to-hand combat, Manichaeus stabs me in the back. Have I 
not, I would ask, in the very forefront of my work set the following preface: “We are no disciples of 
Marcion or of Manichaeus, to detract from marriage. Nor are we deceived by the error of Tatian, the chief 
of the Encratites, into supposing all cohabitation unclean. For he condemns and reprobates not marriage 
only, but foods also which God has created for us to enjoy. We know that in a large house there are vessels 
not only of silver and of gold, but of wood also and of earth. We know, too, that on the foundation of Christ 
which Paul the master builder has laid, some build up gold, silver, and precious stones; others, on the 
contrary, hay, wood, and stubble. We are not ignorant that marriage is honorable .. . and the bed 
undefiled.’ We have read the first decree of God: Be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth.’ But 
while we allow marriage, we prefer the virginity which springs from it. Gold is more precious than silver, 
but is silver on that account the less silver? Is it an insult to a tree to prefer its apples to its roots or its 
leaves? Is it an injury to corn to put the ear before the stalk and the blade? As apples come from the tree 
and grain from the straw, so virginity comes from wedlock. Yields of one hundredfold, of sixtyfold, and of 
thirtyfold may all come from one soil and from one sowing, yet they will differ widely in quantity. The yield 
thirtyfold signifies wedlock, for the joining together of the fingers to express that number, suggestive as it 
is of a loving gentle kiss or embracing, aptly represents the relation of husband and wife. The yield 
sixtyfold refers to widows who are placed in a position of distress and tribulation. Accordingly, they are 
typified by that finger which is placed under the other to express the number sixty; for, as it is extremely 
trying when one has once tasted pleasure to abstain from its enticements, so the reward of doing this is 
proportionately great. Moreover, a hundred—I ask the reader to give me his best attention—necessitates a 
change from the left hand to the right; but while the hand is different the fingers are the same as those 
which on the left hand signify married women and widows; only in this instance the circle formed by them 
indicates the crown of virginity.” 


3. Does a man who speaks thus, I would ask you, condemn marriage? If I have called virginity gold, I have 
spoken of marriage as silver. I have set forth that the yields an hundredfold, sixtyfold, and thirtyfold—all 
spring from one soil and from one sowing, although in amount they differ widely. Will any of my readers 
be so unfair as to judge me, not by my words, but by his own opinion? At any rate, I have dealt much more 
gently with marriage than most Latin and Greek writers; who, by referring the hundredfold yield to 
martyrs, the sixtyfold to virgins, and the thirtyfold to widows, show that in their opinion married persons 
are excluded from the good ground and from the seed of the great Father. But, lest it might be supposed 
that, though cautious at the outset, I was imprudent in the remainder of my work, have I not, after 
marking out the divisions of it, on coming to the actual questions immediately introduced the following: “I 
ask all of you of both sexes, at once those who are virgins and continent and those who are married or 
twice married, to aid my efforts with your prayers.” Jovinian is the foe of all indiscriminately, but can I 
condemn as Manichaean heretics persons whose prayers I need and whose assistance I entreat to help me 
in my work? 


4. As the brief compass of a letter does not suffer us to delay too long on a single point, let us now pass to 
those which remain. In explaining the testimony of the apostle, “The wife hath not power of her own body, 
but the husband; and likewise, also, the husband hath not power of his own body, but the wife,” we have 
subjoined the following: “The entire question relates to those who are living in wedlock, whether it is 
lawful for them to put away their wives, a thing which the Lord also has forbidden in the Gospel. Hence, 
also, the apostle says: It is good for a man not to touch’ a wife or a woman,’ as if there were danger in the 
contact which he who should so touch one could not escape. Accordingly, when the Egyptian woman 
desired to touch Joseph he flung away his cloak and fled from her hands. But as he who has once married 
a wife cannot, except by consent, abstain from intercourse with her or repudiate her, so long as she does 
not sin, he must render unto his wife her due, because he has of his own free will bound himself to render 
it under compulsion.” Can one who declares that it is a precept of the Lord that wives should not be put 
away, and that what God has joined together man must not, without consent, put asunder—can such an 
one be said to condemn marriage? Again, in the verses which follow, the apostle says: “But every man 
hath his proper gift of God, one after this manner, and another after that.” In explanation of this saying we 
made the following remarks: “What I myself would wish, he says, is clear. But since there are diversities of 
gifts in the church, I allow marriage as well, that I may not appear to condemn nature. Reflect, too, that 


the gift of virginity is one thing, that of marriage another. For had there been one reward for married 
women and for virgins he would never, after giving the counsel of continence, have gone on to say: But 
every man hath his proper gift of God, one after this manner and another after that.’ Where each class has 
its proper gift, there must be some distinction between the classes. I allow that marriage, as well as 
virginity, is the gift of God, but there is a great difference between gift and gift. Finally, the apostle himself 
says of one who had lived in incest and afterwards repented: Contrariwise ye ought rather to forgive him 
and comfort him,’ and To whom ye forgive anything, I forgive also.’ And, lest we might suppose a man’s 
gift to be but a small thing, he has added: For if I forgave anything, to whom I forgave it, for your sakes 
forgave I it in the sight of Christ.’ The gifts of Christ are different. Hence Joseph as a type of Him had a 
coat of many colors. So in the forty-fourth psalm we read of the Church: Upon thy right hand did stand the 
queen in a vesture of gold, wrought about with divers colors.’ The apostle Peter, too, speaks (of husbands 
and wives) as being heirs together of the manifold grace of God.’ In Greek the expression is still more 
striking, the word used being poikile, that is, many-colored.’” 


5. I ask, then, what is the meaning of men’s obstinate determination to shut their eyes and to refuse to 
look on what is as clear as day? I have said that there are diversities of gifts in the Church, and that 
virginity is one gift and wedlock another. And shortly after I have used the words: “I allow marriage also 
to be a gift of God, but there is a great difference between gift and gift.” Can it be said that I condemn 
that which in the clearest terms I declare to be the gift of God? Moreover, if Joseph is taken as a type of 
the Lord, his coat of many colors is a type of virgins and widows, celibates and wedded. Can any one who 
has any part in Christ’s tunic be regarded as an alien? Have we not spoken of the very queen herself—that 
is, the Church of the Saviour—as wearing a vesture of gold wrought about with divers colors? Moreover, 
when I came to discuss marriage in connection with the following verses, I still adhered to the same view. 
“This passage,” I said, “has indeed no relation to the present controversy; for, following the decision of the 
Lord, the apostle teaches that a wife must not be put away saving for fornication, and that, if she has been 
put away, she cannot during the lifetime of her husband marry another man, or, at any rate, that she 
ought, if possible, to be reconciled to her husband. In another verse he speaks to the same effect: The wife 
is bound .. . as long as her husband liveth; but if her husband be dead, she is loosed from the law of her 
husband; she is at liberty to be married to whom she will; only in the Lord,’ that is to a Christian. Thus the 
apostle, while he allows a second or a third marriage in the Lord, forbids even a first with a heathen.” 


6. I ask my detractors to open their ears and to realize the fact that I have allowed second and third 
marriages “in the Lord.” If, then, I have not condemned second and third marriages, how can I have 
proscribed a first? Moreover, in the passage where I interpret the words of the apostle, “Is any man called 
being circumcised? Let him not become uncircumcised. Is any called in uncircumcision? let him not be 
circumcised” (a passage, it is true, which some most careful interpreters of Scripture refer to the 
circumcision and slavery of the Law), do I not in the clearest terms stand up for the marriage-tie? My 
words are these: “If any man is called in uncircumcision, let him not be circumcised.’ You had a wife, the 
apostle says, when you believed. Do not fancy your faith in Christ to be a reason for parting from her. For 
God hath called us in peace.’ Circumcision is nothing and uncircumcision is nothing but the keeping of the 
commandments of God.’ Neither celibacy nor wedlock is of the slightest use without works, since even 
faith, the distinguishing mark of Christians, if it have not works, is said to be dead, and on such terms as 
these the virgins of Vesta or of Juno, who was constant to one husband, might claim to be numbered 
among the saints. And a little further on he says: Art thou called being a servant, care not for it; but, if 
thou mayest be made free, use it rather;’ that is to say, if you have a wife, and are bound to her, and 
render her her due, and have not power of your own body—or, to speak yet more plainly—if you are the 
slave of a wife, do not allow this to cause you sorrow, do not sigh over the loss of your virginity. Even if 
you can find pretexts for parting from her to enjoy the freedom of chastity, do not seek your own welfare 
at the price of another’s ruin. Keep your wife for a little, and do not try too hastily to overcome her 
reluctance. Wait till she follows your example. If you only have patience, your wife will some day become 
your sister.” 


7. In another passage we have discussed the reasons which led Paul to say: “Now concerning virgins, I 
have no commandment of the Lord: yet I give my judgment, as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord 
to be faithful.” Here also, while we have extolled virginity, we have been careful to give marriage its due. 
“Had the Lord commanded virginity,” we said, “He would have seemed to condemn marriage and to do 
away with that seed-plot of humanity from which virginity itself springs. Had He cut away the root how 
could He have looked for fruit? Unless He had first laid the foundations, how could He have built the 
edifice or crowned it with a roof made to cover its whole extent?” If we have spoken of marriage as the 
root whose fruit is virginity, and if we have made wedlock the foundation on which the building or the roof 
of perpetual chastity is raised, which of my detractors can be so captious or so blind as to ignore the 
foundation on which the fabric and its roof are built, while he has before his eyes both the fabric and the 
roof themselves? Once more, in another place, we have brought forward the testimony of the apostle to 
this effect: “Art thou bound unto a wife? Seek not to be loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife? Seek not a 
wife.” To this we have appended the following remarks: “Each of us has his own sphere allotted to him. 
Let me have mine, and do you keep yours. If you are bound to a wife, do not put her away. If I am loosed 
from a wife, let me not seek a wife. Just as I do not loose marriage-ties when they are once made, so do 
you refrain from binding together what at present is loosed from such ties.” Yet another passage bears 
unmistakable testimony to the view which we have taken of virginity and of wedlock: “The apostle casts 


CHAPTER XXI 


ST. PAUL PREACHED NO NEW GOD, WHEN HE ANNOUNCED THE REPEAL OF SOME OF GOD’S ANCIENT 
ORDINANCES. NEVER ANY HESITATION ABOUT BELIEF IN THE CREATOR, AS THE GOD WHOM CHRIST REVEALED, 
UNTIL MARCION’S HERESY 


Now if it was with the view of preaching a new god that he was eager to abrogate the law of the old God, 
how is it that he prescribes no rule about the new god, but solely about the old law, if it be not because 
faith in the Creator was still to continue, and His law alone was to come to an end?—just as the Psalmist 
had declared: “Let us break their bands asunder, and cast away their cords from us. Why do the heathen 
rage, and the people imagine a vain thing? The kings of the earth stand up, and the rulers take counsel 
together against the Lord, and against His Anointed.” And, indeed, if another god were preached by Paul, 
there could be no doubt about the law, whether it were to be kept or not, because of course it would not 
belong to the new lord, the enemy of the law. The very newness and difference of the god would take away 
not only all question about the old and alien law, but even all mention of it. But the whole question, as it 
then stood, was this, that although the God of the law was the same as was preached in Christ, yet there 
was a disparagement of His law. Permanent still, therefore, stood faith in the Creator and in His Christ; 
manner of life and discipline alone fluctuated. Some disputed about eating idol sacrifices, others about the 
veiled dress of women, others again about marriage and divorce, and some even about the hope of the 
resurrection; but about God no one disputed. Now, if this question also had entered into dispute, surely it 
would be found in the apostle, and that too as a great and vital point. No doubt, after the time of the 
apostles, the truth respecting the belief of God suffered corruption, but it is equally certain that during 
the life of the apostles their teaching on this great article did not suffer at all; so that no other teaching 
will have the right of being received as apostolic than that which is at the present day proclaimed in the 
churches of apostolic foundation. You will, however, find no church of apostolic origin but such as reposes 
its Christian faith in the Creator. But if the churches shall prove to have been corrupt from the beginning, 
where shall the pure ones be found? Will it be amongst the adversaries of the Creator? Show us, then, one 
of your churches, tracing its descent from an apostle, and you will have gained the day. Forasmuch then 
as it is on all accounts evident that there was from Christ down to Marcion’s time no other God in the rule 
of sacred truth than the Creator, the proof of our argument is sufficiently established, in which we have 
shown that the god of our heretic first became known by his separation of the gospel and the law. Our 
previous position is accordingly made good, that no god is to be believed whom any man has devised out 
of his own conceits; except indeed the man be a prophet, and then his own conceits would not be 
concerned in the matter. If Marcion, however, shall be able to lay claim to this inspired character, it will be 
necessary for it to be shown. There must be no doubt or paltering. For all heresy is thrust out by this 
wedge of the truth, that Christ is proved to be the revealer of no God else but the Creator. 


CHAPTER XXII 


GOD’S ATTRIBUTE OF GOODNESS CONSIDERED AS NATURAL; THE GOD OF MARCION FOUND WANTING HEREIN. 
IT CAME NOT TO MAN’S RESCUE WHEN FIRST WANTED 


But how shall (this) Antichrist be fully overthrown unless we relax our defence by mere prescription, and 
give ourselves scope for rebutting all his other attacks? Let us therefore next take the very person of God 
Himself, or rather His shadow or phantom, as we have it in Christ, and let Him be examined by that 
condition which makes Him superior to the Creator. And undoubtedly there will come to hand 
unmistakeable rules for examining God’s goodness. My first point, however, is to discover and apprehend 
the attribute, and then to draw it out into rules. Now, when I survey the subject in its aspects of time, I 
nowhere descry it from the beginning of material existences, or at the commencement of those causes, 
with which it ought to have been found, proceeding thence to do whatever had to be done. For there was 
death already, and sin the sting of death, and that malignity too of the Creator, against which the 
goodness of the other god should have been ready to bring relief; falling in with this as the primary rule of 
the divine goodness (if it were to prove itself a natural agency), at once coming as a succour when the 
cause for it began. For in God all things should be natural and inbred, just like His own condition indeed, 
in order that they may be eternal, and so not be accounted casual and extraneous, and thereby temporary 
and wanting in eternity. In God, therefore, goodness is required to be both perpetual and unbroken, such 
as, being stored up and kept ready in the treasures of His natural properties, might precede its own 
causes and material developments; and if thus preceding, might underlie every first material cause, 
instead of looking at it from a distance, and standing aloof from it. In short, here too I must inquire, Why 
his goodness did not operate from the beginning? no less pointedly than when we inquired concerning 
himself, Why he was not revealed from the very first? Why, then, did it not? since he had to be revealed by 
his goodness if he had any existence. That God should at all fail in power must not be thought, much less 
that He should not discharge all His natural functions; for if these were restrained from running their 
course, they would cease to be natural. Moreover, the nature of God Himself knows nothing of inactivity. 
Hence (His goodness) is reckoned as having a beginning, if it acts. It will thus be evident that He had no 
unwillingness to exercise His goodness at any time on account of His nature. Indeed, it is impossible that 
He should be unwilling because of His nature, since that so directs itself that it would no longer exist if it 
ceased to act. In Marcion’s god, however, goodness ceased from operation at some time or other. A 
goodness, therefore, which could thus at any time have ceased its action was not natural, because with 


no snare upon us, nor does he compel us to be what we do not wish. He only urges us to what is honorable 
and seemly, inciting us earnestly to serve the Lord, to be anxious always to please Him, and to look for His 
will which He has prepared for us to do. We are to be like alert and armed soldiers, who immediately 
execute the orders given to them and perform them without that travail of mind which, according to the 
preacher, is given to the men of this world to be exercised therewith.’” At the end, also, of our comparison 
of virgins and married women we have summed up the discussion thus: “When one thing is good and 
another thing is better; when that which is good has a different reward from that which is better; and 
when there are more rewards than one, then, obviously, there exists a diversity of gifts. The difference 
between marriage and virginity is as great as that between not doing evil and doing good—or, to speak 
more favorably still, as that between what is good and what is still better.” 


8. In the sequel we go on to speak thus: “The apostle, in concluding his discussion of marriage and of 
virginity, is careful to observe a mean course in discriminating between them, and, turning neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, he keeps to the King’s highway, and thus fulfils the injunction, Be not righteous 
overmuch.’ Moreover, when he goes on to compare monogamy with digamy, he puts digamy after 
monogamy, just as before he subordinated marriage to virginity.” Do we not clearly show by this language 
what is typified in the Holy Scriptures by the terms right and left, and also what we take to be the 
meaning of the words “Be not righteous overmuch”? We turn to the left if, following the lust of Jews and 
Gentiles, we burn for sexual intercourse; we turn to the right if, following the error of the Manichaeans, 
we under a pretence of chastity entangle ourselves in the meshes of unchastity. But we keep to the King’s 
highway if we aspire to virginity yet refrain from condemning marriage. Can any one, moreover, be so 
unfair in his criticism of my poor treatise as to allege that I condemn first marriages, when he reads my 
opinion on second ones as follows: “The apostle, it is true, allows second marriages, but only to such 
women as are bent upon them, to such as cannot contain, lest when they have begun to wax wanton 
against Christ they marry, having condemnation because they have rejected their first faith,’ and he 
makes this concession because many are turned aside after Satan.’ But they will be happier if they abide 
as widows. To this he immediately adds his apostolical authority, after my judgment.’ Moreover, lest any 
should consider that authority, being human, to be of small weight, he goes on to say, and I think also that 
I have the spirit of God.’ Thus, where he urges men to continence he appeals not to human authority, but 
to the Spirit of God; but when he gives them permission to marry he does not mention the Spirit of God, 
but allows prudential considerations to turn the balance, relaxing the strictness of his code in favor of 
individuals according to their several needs.” Having thus brought forward proofs that second marriages 
are allowed by the apostle, we at once added the remarks which follow: “As marriage is permitted to 
virgins by reason of the danger of fornication, and as what in itself is not desirable is thus made 
excusable, so by reason of the same danger widows are permitted to marry a second time. For it is better 
that a woman should know one man (though he should be a second husband or a third) than that she 
should know several. In other words, it is preferable that she should prostitute herself to one rather than 
to many.” Calumny may do its worst. We have spoken here not of a first marriage, but of a second, of a 
third, or (if you like) of a fourth. But lest any one should apply my words (that it is better for a woman to 
prostitute herself to one man than to several) to a first marriage when my whole argument dealt with 
digamy and trigamy, I marked my own view of these practices with the words: “All things are lawful, but 
all things are not expedient.’ I do not condemn digamists nor yet trigamists, nor even, to put an extreme, 
case, octogamists. I will make a still greater concession: I am ready to receive even a whore-monger, if 
penitent. In every case where fairness is possible, fair consideration must be shown.” 


9. My calumniator should blush at his assertion that I condemn first marriages when he reads my words 
just now quoted: “I do not condemn digamists or trigamists, or even, to put an extreme case, 
octogamists.” Not to condemn is one thing, to commend is another. I may concede a practice as allowable 
and yet not praise it as meritorious. But if I seem severe in saying, “In every case where fairness is 
possible, fair consideration must be shown,” no one, I fancy, will judge me either cruel or stern who reads 
that the places prepared for virgins and for wedded persons are different from those prepared for 
trigamists, octogamists, and penitents. That Christ Himself, although in the flesh a virgin, was in the spirit 
a monogamist, having one wife, even the Church, I have shown in the latter part of my argument. And yet 
I am supposed to condemn marriage! I am said to condemn it, although I use such words as these: “It is 
an undoubted fact that the levitical priests were descended from the stock of Aaron, Eleazar, and 
Phinehas; and, as all these were married men, we might well be confronted with them if, led away by the 
error of the Encratites, we were to contend that marriage is in itself deserving of condemnation.” Here I 
blame Tatian, the chief of the Encratites, for his rejection of marriage, and yet I myself am said to 
condemn it! Once more, when I contrast virgins with widows, my own words show what my view is 
concerning wedlock, and set forth the threefold gradation which I propose of virgins, widows—whether in 
practice or in fact—and wedded wives. “I do not deny”—these are my words—”the blessedness of widows 
who continue such after their baptism, nor do I undervalue the merit of wives who live in chastity with 
their husbands; but, just as widows receive a greater reward from God than wives obedient to their 
husbands, they, too, must be content to see virgins preferred before themselves.” 


10. Again, when explaining the witness of the apostle to the Galatians, “By the works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified,” I have spoken to the following effect: “Marriages also are works of the law. And for this 
reason there is a curse upon such as do not produce offspring. They are permitted, it is true, even under 
the Gospel; but it is one thing to concede an indulgence to what is a weakness and quite another to 


promise a reward to what is a virtue.” See my express declaration that marriage is allowed in the Gospel, 
yet that those who are married cannot receive the rewards of chastity so long as they render their due one 
to another. If married men feel indignant at this statement, let them vent their anger not on me but on the 
Holy Scriptures; nay, more, upon all bishops, presbyters, and deacons, and the whole company of priests 
and levites, who know that they cannot offer sacrifices if they fulfil the obligations of marriage. Again, 
when I adduce evidence from the Apocalypse, is it not clear what view I take concerning virgins, widows, 
and wives? “These are they who sing a new song which no man can sing except he be a virgin. These are 
the first fruits unto God and unto the Lamb,’ and they are without spot. If virgins are the first fruits unto 
God, then widows and wives who live in continence must come after the first fruits—that is to say, in the 
second place and in the third.” We place widows, then, and wives in the second place and in the third, and 
for this we are charged by the frenzy of a heretic with condemning marriage altogether. 


11. Throughout the book I have made many remarks in a tone of great moderation on virginity, 
widowhood, and marriage. But for the sake of brevity, I will here adduce but one passage, and that of such 
a kind that no one, I think, will be found to gainsay it save some one who wishes to prove himself 
malicious or mad. In describing our Lord’s visit to the marriage at Cana in Galilee, after some other 
remarks I have added these: “He who went but once to a marriage has taught us that a woman should 
marry but once; and this fact might tell against virginity if we failed to give marriage its due place—after 
virginity that is, and chaste widowhood. But, as it is only heretics who condemn marriage and tread under 
foot the ordinance of God, we listen with gladness to every word said by our Lord in praise of marriage. 
For the Church does not condemn marriage, but only subordinates it. It does not reject it altogether, but 
regulates it, knowing (as I have said above) that in a great house there are not only vessels of gold and of 
silver, but also of wood and of earth; and some to honor and some to dishonor. If a man, therefore, purge 
himself... he shall be a vessel unto honor meet . . . and prepared unto every good work.” I listen with 
gladness, I say here, to every word said by the apostle in praise of marriage. Do I listen with gladness to 
the praise of marriage, and do I yet condemn marriage? The Church, I say, does not condemn wedlock, 
but subordinates it. Whether you like it or not, marriage is subordinated to virginity and widowhood. Even 
when marriage continues to fulfil its function, the Church does not condemn it, but only subordinates it; it 
does not reject it, but only regulates it. It is in your power, if you will, to mount the second step of chastity. 
Why are you angry if, standing on the third and lowest step, you will not make haste to go up higher? 


12. Since, then, I have so often reminded my reader of my views; and since I have picked my way like a 
prudent traveller over every inch of the road, stating repeatedly that, while I receive marriage as a thing 
in itself admissible, I yet prefer continence, widowhood, and virginity, the wise and generous reader ought 
to have judged what seemed hard sayings by my general drift, and not to have charged me with putting 
forward inconsistent opinions in one and the same book. For who is so dull or so inexperienced in writing 
as to praise and to condemn one and the same object, as to destroy what he has built up, and to build up 
what he has destroyed; and when he has vanquished his opponent, to turn his sword, last of all against 
himself? Were my detractors country bred or unacquainted with the arts of rhetoric or of logic, I should 
pardon their want of insight; nor should I censure them for accusing me if I saw that their ignorance was 
in fault and not their will. As it is men of intellect who have enjoyed a liberal education make it their 
object less to understand me than to wound me, and for such I have this short answer, that they should 
correct my faults and not merely censure me for them. The lists are open, I cry; your enemy has 
marshalled his forces, his position is plain, and (if I may quote Virgil )— 


The foeman calls you: meet him face to face. 


Such men should answer their opponent. They ought to keep within the limits of debate, and not to wield 
the schoolmaster’s rod. Their books should aim at showing in what my statements have fallen short of the 
truth, and in what they have exceeded it. For, although I will not listen to fault-finders, I will follow the 
advice of teachers. To direct the fighter how to fight when you yourself occupy a post of vantage on the 
wall is a kind of teaching that does not commend itself; and when you are yourself bathed in perfumes, it 
is unworthy to charge a bleeding soldier with cowardice. Nor in saying this do I lay myself open to a 
charge of boasting that while others have slept I only have entered the lists. My meaning simply is that 
men who have seen me wounded in this warfare may possibly be a little too cautious in their methods of 
fighting. I would not have you engage in an encounter in which you will have nothing to do but to protect 
yourself, your right hand remaining motionless while your left manages your shield. You must either strike 
or fall. I cannot account you a victor unless I see your opponent put to the sword. 


13. You are, no doubt, men of vast acquirements; but we too have studied in the schools, and, like you, we 
have learned from the precepts of Aristotle—or, rather, from those which he has derived from Gorgias— 
that there are different ways of speaking; and we know, among other things, that he who writes for 
display uses one style, and he who writes to convince, another. In the former case the debate is desultory; 
to confute the opposer, now this argument is adduced and now that. One argues as one pleases, saying 
one thing while one means another. To quote the proverb, “With one hand one offers bread, in the other 
one holds a stone.” In the latter case a certain frankness and openness of countenance are necessary. For 
it is one thing to start a problem and another to expound what is already proved. The first calls for a 
disputant, the second for a teacher. I stand in the thick of the fray, my life in constant danger: you who 
profess to teach me are a man of books. “Do not,” you say, “attack unexpectedly or wound by a side- 


thrust. Strike straight at your opponent. You should be ashamed to resort to feints instead of force.” As if 
it were not the perfection of fighting to menace one part and to strike another. Read, I beg of you, 
Demosthenes or Cicero, or (if you do not care for pleaders whose aim is to speak plausibly rather than 
truly) read Plato, Theophrastus, Xenophon, Aristotle, and the rest of those who draw their respective rills 
of wisdom from the Socratic fountain-head. Do they show any openness? Are they devoid of artifice? Is not 
every word they say filled with meaning? And does not this meaning always make for victory? Origen, 
Methodius, Eusebius, and Apollinaris write at great length against Celsus and Porphyry. Consider how 
subtle are the arguments, how insidious the engines with which they overthrow what the spirit of the devil 
has wrought. Sometimes, it is true, they are compelled to say not what they think but what is needful; and 
for this reason they employ against their opponents the assertions of the Gentiles themselves. I say 
nothing of the Latin authors, of Tertullian, Cyprian, Minutius, Victorinus, Lactantius, Hilary, lest I should 
appear not so much to be defending myself as to be assailing others. I will only mention the Apostle Paul, 
whose words seem to me, as often as I hear them, to be not words, but peals of thunder. Read his epistles, 
and especially those addressed to the Romans, to the Galatians, and to the Ephesians, in all of which he 
stands in the thick of the battle, and you will see how skilful and how careful he is in the proofs which he 
draws from the Old Testament, and how warily he cloaks the object which he has in view. His words seem 
simplicity itself: the expressions of a guileless and unsophisticated person—one who has no skill either to 
plan a dilemma or to avoid it. Still, whichever way you look, they are thunderbolts. His pleading halts, yet 
he carries every point which he takes up. He turns his back upon his foe only to overcome him; he 
simulates flight, but only that he may slay. He, then, if any one, ought to be calumniated; we should speak 
thus to him: “The proofs which you have used against the Jews or against other heretics bear a different 
meaning in their own contexts to that which they bear in your epistles. We see passages taken captive by 
your pen and pressed into service to win you a victory which in the volumes from which they are taken 
have no controversial bearing at all.” May he not reply to us in the words of the Saviour: “I have one mode 
of speech for those that are without and another for those that are within; the crowds hear my parables, 
but their interpretation is for my disciples alone”? The Lord puts questions to the Pharisees, but does not 
elucidate them. To teach a disciple is one thing; to vanquish an opponent, another. “My mystery is for me,” 
says the prophet; “my mystery is for me and for them that are mine.” 


14. You are indignant with me because I have merely silenced Jovinian and not instructed him. You, do I 
say? Nay, rather, they who grieve to hear him anathematized, and who impeach their own pretended 
orthodoxy by eulogizing in another the heresy which they hold themselves. I should have asked him, 
forsooth, to surrender peaceably! I had no right to disregard his struggles and to drag him against his will 
into the bonds of truth! I might use such language had the desire of victory induced me to say anything 
counter to the rule laid down in Scripture, and had I taken the line—so often adopted by strong men in 
controversy—of justifying the means by the result. As it is, however, I have been an exponent of the 
apostle rather than a dogmatist on my own account; and my function has been simply that of a 
commentator. Anything, therefore, which seems a hard saying should be imputed to the writer expounded 
by me rather than to me the expounder; unless, indeed, he spoke otherwise than he is represented to have 
done, and I have by an unfair interpretation wrested the plain meaning of his words. If any one charges 
me with this disingenuousness let him prove his charge from the Scriptures themselves. 


I have said in my book, “If it is good for a man not to touch a woman,’ then it is bad for him to touch one, 
for bad, and bad only, is the opposite of good. But, if though bad it is made venial, then it is allowed to 
prevent something which would be worse than bad,” and so on down to the commencement of the next 
chapter. The above is my comment upon the apostle’s words: “It is good for a man not to touch a woman. 
Nevertheless, to avoid fornication, let every man have his own wife, and let every woman have her own 
husband.” In what way does my meaning differ from that intended by the apostle? Except that where he 
speaks decidedly I do so with hesitation. He defines a dogma, I hazard an inquiry. He openly says: “It is 
good for a man not to touch a woman.” I timidly ask if it is good for a man not to touch one. If I thus 
waver, I cannot be said to speak positively. He says: “It is good not to touch.” I add what is a possible 
antithesis to “good.” And immediately afterwards I speak thus: “Notice the apostle’s carefulness. He does 
not say: It is good for a man not to have a wife,’ but, It is good for a man not to touch a woman’; as if there 
is danger in the very touching of one—danger which he who touches cannot escape.” You see, therefore, 
that I am not expounding the law as to husbands and wives, but simply discussing the general question of 
sexual intercourse—how in comparison with chastity and virginity, the life of angels, “It is good for a man 
not to touch a woman.” 


“Vanity of vanities,” says the Preacher, “all is vanity.” But if all created things are good, as being the 
handiwork of a good Creator, how comes it that all things are vanity? If the earth is vanity, are the 
heavens vanity too?—and the angels, the thrones, the dominations, the powers, and the rest of the 
virtues? No; if things which are good in themselves as being the handiwork of a good Creator are called 
vanity, it is because they are compared with things which are better still. For example, compared with a 
lamp, a lantern is good for nothing; compared with a star, a lamp does not shine at all; the brightest star 
pales before the moon; put the moon beside the sun, and it no longer looks bright; compare the sun with 
Christ, and it is darkness. “I am that I am,” God says; and if you compare all created things with Him they 
have no existence. “Give not thy sceptre,” says Esther, “unto them that be nothing”—that is to say, to idols 
and demons. And certainly they were idols and demons to whom she prayed that she and hers might not 
be given over. In Job also we read how Bildad says of the wicked man: “His confidence shall be rooted out 


of his tabernacle, and destruction as a king shall trample upon him. The companions also of him who is 
not shall abide in his tabernacle.” This evidently relates to the devil, who must be in existence, otherwise 
he could not be said to have companions. Still, because he is lost to God, he is said not to be. 


Now it was in a similar sense that I declared it to be a bad thing to touch a woman—I did not say a wife— 
because it is a good thing not to touch one. And I added: “I call virginity fine corn, wedlock barley, and 
fornication cow-dung.” Surely both corn and barley are creatures of God. But of the two multitudes 
miraculously supplied in the Gospel the larger was fed upon barley loaves, and the smaller on corn bread. 
“Thou, Lord,” says the psalmist, “shalt save both man and beast.” I have myself said the same thing in 
other words, when I have spoken of virginity as gold and of wedlock as silver. Again, in discussing the one 
hundred and forty-four thousand sealed virgins who were not defiled with women, I have tried to show 
that all who have not remained virgins are reckoned as defiled when compared with the perfect chastity 
of the angels and of our Lord Jesus Christ. But if any one thinks it hard or reprehensible that I have placed 
the same interval between virginity and wedlock as there is between fine corn and barley, let him read the 
book of the holy Ambrose “On Widows,” and he will find, among other statements concerning virginity and 
marriage, the following: “The apostle has not expressed his preference for marriage so unreservedly as to 
quench in men the aspiration after virginity; he commences with a recommendation of continence, and it 
is only subsequently that he stoops to mention the remedies for its opposite. And although to the strong 
he has pointed out the prize of their high calling, yet he suffers none to faint by the way; whilst he 
applauds those who lead the van, he does not despise those who bring up the rear. For he had himself 
learned that the Lord Jesus gave to some barley bread, lest they should faint by the way, but offered to 
others His own body, that they should strive to attain His kingdom;” and immediately afterwards: “The 
nuptial tie, then, is not to be avoided as a crime, but to be refused as a hard burden. For the law binds the 
wife to bring forth children in labor and in sorrow. Her desire is to be to her husband that he should rule 
over her. It is not the widow, then, but the bride, who is handed over to labor and sorrow in childbearing. 
It is not the virgin, but the married woman, who is subjected to the sway of a husband.” And in another 
place, “Ye are bought,” says the apostle, “with a price; be not therefore the servants of men.” You see how 
clearly he defines the servitude which attends the married state. And a little farther on: “If, then, even a 
good marriage is servitude, what must a bad one be, in which husband and wife cannot sanctify, but only 
mutually destroy each other?” What I have said about virginity and marriage diffusely, Ambrose has stated 
tersely and pointedly, compressing much meaning into a few words. Virginity is described by him as a 
means of recommending continence, marriage as a remedy for incontinence. And when he descends from 
broad principles to particular details, he significantly holds out to virgins the prize of the high calling, yet 
comforts the married, that they may not faint by the way. While eulogizing the one class, he does not 
despise the other. Marriage he compares to the barley bread set before the multitude, virginity to the 
body of Christ given to the disciples. There is much less difference, it seems to me, between barley and 
fine corn than between barley and the body of Christ. Finally, he speaks of marriage as a hard burden, to 
be avoided if possible, and as a badge of the most unmistakable servitude. He makes, also, many other 
statements, which he has followed up at length in his three books “On Virgins.” 


15. From all which considerations it is clear that I have said nothing at all new concerning virginity and 
marriage, but have followed in all respects the judgment of older writers—of Ambrose, that is to say, and 
others who have discussed the doctrines of the Church. “And I would sooner follow them in their faults 
than copy the dull pedantry of the writers of to-day.” Let married men, if they please, swell with rage 
because I have said, “I ask you, what kind of good thing is that which forbids a man to pray, and which 
prevents him from receiving the body of Christ?” When I do my duty as a husband, I cannot fulfil the 
requirements of continence. The same apostle, in another place, commands us to pray always. “But if we 
are always to pray we must never yield to the claims of wedlock for, as often as I render her due to my 
wife, I incapacitate myself for prayer.” When I spoke thus it is clear that I relied on the words of the 
apostle: “Defraud ye not one the other, except it be with consent for a time, that ye may give yourselves to 
... prayer.” The Apostle Paul tells us that when we have intercourse with our wives we cannot pray. If, 
then, sexual intercourse prevents what is less important—that is, prayer—how much more does it prevent 
what is more important—that is, the reception of the body of Christ? Peter, too, exhorts us to continence, 
that our “prayers be not hindered.” How, I should like to know, have I sinned in all this? What have I 
done? How have I been in fault? If the waters of a stream are thick and muddy, it is not the river-bed 
which is to blame, but the source. Am I attacked because I have ventured to add to the words of the 
apostle these words of my own: “What kind of good thing is that which prevents a man from receiving the 
body of Christ?” If so, I will make answer briefly thus: Which is the more important, to pray or to receive 
Christ’s body? Surely to receive Christ’s body. If, then, sexual intercourse hinders the less important 
thing, much more does it hinder that which is the more important. 


I have said in the same treatise that David and they that were with him could not have lawfully eaten the 
shew-bread had they not made answer that for three days they had not been defiled with women—not, of 
course, with harlots, intercourse with whom was forbidden by the law, but with their own wives, to whom 
they were lawfully united. Moreover, when the people were about to receive the law on Mount Sinai they 
were commanded to keep away from their wives for three days. I know that at Rome it is customary for 
the faithful always to receive the body of Christ, a custom which I neither censure nor indorse. “Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” But I appeal to the consciences of those persons who after 
indulging in sexual intercourse on the same day receive the communion—having first, as Persius puts it, 
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“washed off the night in a flowing stream,” and I ask such why they do not presume to approach the 
martyrs or to enter the churches. Is Christ of one mind abroad and of another at home? What is unlawful 
in church cannot be lawful at home. Nothing is hidden from God. “The night shineth as the day” before 
Him. Let each man examine himself, and so let him approach the body of Christ. Not, of course, that the 
deferring of communion for one day or for two makes a Christian any the holier or that what I have not 
deserved to-day I shall deserve to-morrow or the day after. But if I grieve that I have not shared in Christ’s 
body it does help me to avoid for a little while my wife’s embraces, and to prefer to wedded love the love 
of Christ. A hard discipline, you will say, and one not to be borne. What man of the world could bear it? He 
that can bear it, I reply, let him bear it; he that cannot must look to himself. It is my business to say, not 
what each man can do or will do, but what the Scriptures inculcate. 


16. Again, objection has been taken to my comments on the apostle in the following passage: “But lest any 
should suppose from the context of the words before quoted (namely, that ye may give yourselves . . . to 
prayer and come together again’) that the apostle desires this consummation, and does not merely 
concede it to obviate a worse downfall, he immediately adds, that Satan tempt you not for your 
incontinency.’ And come together again.’ What a noble indulgence the words convey! One which he 
blushes to speak of in plainer words, which he prefers only to Satan’s temptation, and which has its root 
in incontinence. Do we labor to expound this as a dark saying when the writer has himself explained his 
meaning? “I speak this,” he says, by way of permission, and not as a command.’ Do we still hesitate to 
speak of wedlock as a thing permitted instead of as a thing enjoined? or are we afraid that such 
permission will exclude second or third marriages or some other case?” What have I said here which the 
apostle has not said? The phrase, I suppose, “which he blushes to speak of in plainer words.” I imagine 
that when he says “come together,” and does not mention for what, he takes a modest way of indicating 
what he does not like to name openly—that is, sexual intercourse. Or is the objection to the words which 
follow—”which he prefers only to Satan’s temptation, and which has its root in incontinence”? Are they 
not the very words of the apostle, only differently arranged—”that Satan tempt you not for your 
incontinency”? Or do people cavil because I said, “Do we still hesitate to speak of wedlock as a thing 
permitted instead of as a thing enjoined?” If this seems a hard saying, it should be ascribed to the apostle, 
who says, “But I speak this by way of permission, and not as a command,” and not to me, who, except that 
I have rearranged their order, have changed neither the words nor their meaning. 


17. The shortness of a letter compels me to hasten on. I pass, accordingly, to the points which remain. “I 
say,” remarks the apostle, “to the unmarried and widows, It is good for them if they abide even as I. But if 
they cannot contain, let them marry; for it is better to marry than to burn.” This section I have interpreted 
thus: “When he has granted to those who are married the use of wedlock, and has made clear his own 
wishes and concessions, he passes on to those who are unmarried or widows, and sets before them his 
own example. He calls them happy if they abide even as he, but he goes on, if they cannot contain, let 
them marry.’ He thus repeats his former language, but only to avoid fornication,’ and that Satan tempt you 
not for your incontinence.’ And when he says, If they cannot contain, let them marry,’ he gives as a reason 
for his words that it is better to marry than to burn.’ It is only good to marry, because it is bad to burn. But 
take away the fire of lust, and he will not say it is better to marry.’ For a thing is said to be better in 
antithesis to something which is worse, and not simply in contrast with what is admittedly good. It is as 
though he said, It is better to have one eye than none.’“ Shortly afterwards, apostrophizing the apostle, I 
spoke thus: “If marriage is good in itself, do not compare it with a conflagration, but simply say, It is good 
to marry.’ I must suspect the goodness of a thing which only becomes a lesser evil in the presence of a 
greater one. I, for my part, would have it not a lighter evil but a downright good.” The apostle wishes 
unmarried women and widows to abstain from sexual intercourse, incites them to follow his own example, 
and calls them happy if they abide even as he. But if they cannot contain, and are tempted to quench the 
fire of lust by fornication rather than by continence, it is better, he tells them, to marry than to burn. Upon 
which precept I have made this comment: “It is good to marry, simply because it is bad to burn,” not 
putting forward a view of my own, but only explaining the apostle’s precept, “It is better to marry than to 
burn;” that is, it is better to take a husband than to commit fornication. If, then, you teach that burning or 
fornication is good, the good will still be surpassed by what is still better. But if marriage is only a degree 
better than the evil to which it is preferred, it cannot be of that unblemished perfection and blessedness 
which suggest a comparison with the life of angels. Suppose I say, “It is better to be a virgin than a 
married woman;” in this case I have preferred to what is good what is still better. But suppose I go a step 
further and say, “It is better to marry than to commit fornication;” in that case I have preferred, not a 
better thing to a good thing, but a good thing to a bad one. There is a wide difference between the two 
cases; for, while virginity is related to marriage as better is to good, marriage is related to fornication as 
good is to bad. How, I should like to know, have I sinned in this explanation? My fixed purpose was not to 
bend the Scriptures to my own wishes, but simply to say what I took to be their meaning. A commentator 
has no business to dilate on his own views; his duty is to make plain the meaning of the author whom he 
professes to interpret. For, if he contradicts the writer whom he is trying to expound, he will prove to be 
his opponent rather than his interpreter. When I am freely expressing my own opinion, and not 
commenting upon the Scriptures, then any one that pleases may charge me with having spoken hardly of 
marriage. But if he can find no ground for such a charge, he should attribute such passages in my 
commentaries as appear severe or harsh to the author commented on, and not to me, who am only his 
interpreter. 


18. Another charge brought against me is simply intolerable! It is urged that in explaining the apostle’s 
words concerning husbands and wives, “Such shall have trouble in the flesh,” I have said: “We in our 
ignorance had supposed that in the flesh at least wedlock would have rejoicing. But if married persons are 
to have trouble in the flesh, the only thing in which they seemed likely to have pleasure, what motive will 
be left to make women marry? for, besides having trouble in spirit and soul, they will also have it even in 
the flesh.” Do I condemn marriage if I enumerate its troubles, such as the crying of infants, the death of 
children, the chance of abortion, domestic losses, and so forth? Whilst Damasus of holy memory was still 
living, I wrote a book against Helvidius “On the Perpetual Virginity of the Blessed Mary,” in which, duly to 
extol the bliss of virginity, I was forced to say much of the troubles of marriage. Did that excellent man— 
versed in Scripture as he was, and a virgin doctor of the virgin Church—find anything to censure in my 
discourse? Moreover, in the treatise which I addressed to Eustochium I used much harsher language 
regarding marriage, and yet no one was offended at it. Nay, every lover of chastity strained his ears to 
catch my eulogy of continence. Read Tertullian, read Cyprian, read Ambrose, and either accuse me with 
them or acquit me with them. My critics resemble the characters of Plautus. Their only wit lies in 
detraction; and they try to make themselves out men of learning by assailing all parties in turn. Thus they 
bestow their censure impartially upon myself and upon my opponent, and maintain that we are both 
beaten, although one or other of us must have succeeded. 


Moreover, when in discussing digamy and trigamy I have said, “It is better for a woman to know one man, 
even though he be a second husband or a third, than several; it is more tolerable for her to prostitute 
herself to one man than to many,” have I not immediately subjoined my reason for so saying? “The 
Samaritan woman in the Gospel, when she declares that her present husband is her sixth, is rebuked by 
the Lord on the ground that he is not her husband.” For my own part, I now once more freely proclaim 
that digamy is not condemned in the Church—no, nor yet trigamy—and that a woman may marry a fifth 
husband, or a sixth, or a greater number still just as lawfully as she may marry a second; but that, while 
such marriages are not condemned, neither are they commended. They are meant as alleviations of an 
unhappy lot, and in no way redound to the glory of continence. I have spoken to the same effect 
elsewhere. “When a woman marries more than once—whether she does so twice or three times matters 
little—she ceases to be a monogamist. All things are lawful . . . but all things are not expedient.’ I do not 
condemn digamists or trigamists, or even, to put an impossible case, octogamists. Let a woman have an 
eighth husband if she must; only let her cease to prostitute herself.” 


19. I will come now to the passage in which I am accused of saying that—at least according to the true 
Hebrew text—the words “God saw that it was good” are not inserted after the second day of the creation, 
as they are after the first, third, and remaining ones, and of adding immediately the following comment: 
“We are meant to understand that there is something not good in the number two, separating us as it does 
from unity, and prefiguring the marriage-tie. Just as in the account of Noah’s ark all the animals that enter 
by twos are unclean, but those of which an uneven number is taken are clean.” In this statement a passing 
objection is made to what I have said concerning the second day, whether on the ground that the words 
mentioned really occur in the passage, although I say that they do not occur, or because, assuming them 
to occur, I have understood them in a sense different from that which the context evidently requires. As 
regards the non-occurrence of the words in question (viz., “God saw that it was good”), let them take not 
my evidence, but that of all the Jewish and other translators—Aquila namely, Symmachus, and Theodotion. 
But if the words, although occurring in the account of the other days, do not occur in the account of this, 
either let them give a more plausible reason than I have done for their non-occurrence, or, failing such, let 
them, whether they like it or not, accept the suggestion which I have made. Furthermore, if in Noah’s ark 
all the animals that enter by twos are unclean, whilst those of which an uneven number is taken are clean, 
and if there is no dispute about the accuracy of the text, let them explain if they can why it is so written. 
But if they cannot explain it, then, whether they will or not, they must embrace my explanation of the 
matter. Either produce better fare and ask me to be your guest, or else rest content with the meal that I 
offer you, however poor it may be. 


I must now mention the ecclesiastical writers who have dealt with this question of the odd number. They 
are, among the Greeks, Clement, Hippolytus, Origen, Dionysius, Eusebius, Didymus; and, among 
ourselves, Tertullian, Cyprian, Victorinus, Lactantius, Hilary. What Cyprian said to Fortunatus about the 
number seven is clear from the letter which he sent to him. Or perhaps I ought to bring forward the 
reasonings of Pythagoras, Archytas of Tarentum, and Publius Scipio in (Cicero’s) sixth book “Concerning 
the Common Weal.” If my detractors will not listen to any of these I will make the grammar schools shout 
in their ears the words of Virgil: 


Uneven numbers are the joy of God. 


20. To say, as I have done, that virginity is cleaner than wedlock, that the even numbers must give way to 
the odd, that the types of the Old Testament establish the truth of the Gospel: this, it appears, is a great 
sin subversive of the churches and intolerable to the world. The remaining points which are censured in 
my treatise are, I take it, of less importance, or else resolve themselves into this. I have, therefore, 
refrained from answering them, both that I may not exceed the limit at my disposal, and that I may not 
seem to distrust your intelligence, knowing as I do that you are ready to be my champion even before I 
ask you. With my last breath, then, I protest that neither now nor at any former time have I condemned 


marriage. I have merely answered an opponent without any fear that they of my own party would lay 
snares for me. I extol virginity to the skies, not because I myself possess it, but because, not possessing it, 
I admire it all the more. Surely it is a modest and ingenuous confession to praise in others that which you 
lack yourself. The weight of my body keeps me fixed to the ground, but do I fail to admire the flying birds 
or to praise the dove because, in the words of Virgil, it 


Glides on its liquid path with motionless swift wings? 


Let no man deceive himself, let no man, giving ear to the voice of flattery, rush upon ruin. The first 
virginity man derives from his birth, the second from his second birth. The words are not mine; it is an old 
saying, “No man can serve two masters;” that is, the flesh and the spirit. For “the flesh lusteth against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh; and these are contrary the one to the other,” so that we cannot do 
the things that we would. When, then, anything in my little work seems to you harsh, have regard not to 
my words, but to the Scripture, whence they are taken. 


21. Christ Himself is a virgin; and His mother is also a virgin; yea, though she is His mother, she is a 
virgin still. For Jesus has entered in through the closed doors, and in His sepulchre—a new one hewn out 
of the hardest rock—no man is laid either before Him or after Him. Mary is “a garden enclosed ...a 
fountain sealed,” and from that fountain flows, according to Joel, the river which waters the torrent bed 
either of cords or of thorns; of cords being those of the sins by which we were beforetime bound, the 
thorns those which choked the seed the goodman of the house had sown. She is the east gate, spoken of 
by the prophet Ezekiel, always shut and always shining, and either concealing or revealing the Holy of 
Holies; and through her “the Sun of Righteousness,” our “high priest after the order of Melchizedek,” 
goes in and out. Let my critics explain to me how Jesus can have entered in through closed doors when He 
allowed His hands and His side to be handled, and showed that He had bones and flesh, thus proving that 
His was a true body and no mere phantom of one, and I will explain how the holy Mary can be at once a 
mother and a virgin. A mother before she was wedded, she remained a virgin after bearing her son. 
Therefore, as I was going to say, the virgin Christ and the virgin Mary have dedicated in themselves the 
first fruits of virginity for both sexes. The apostles have either been virgins or, though married, have lived 
celibate lives. Those persons who are chosen to be bishops, priests, and deacons are either virgins or 
widowers; or at least when once they have received the priesthood, are vowed to perpetual chastity. Why 
do we delude ourselves and feel vexed if while we are continually straining after sexual indulgence, we 
find the palm of chastity denied to us? We wish to fare sumptuously, and to enjoy the embraces of our 
wives, yet at the same time we desire to reign with Christ among virgins and widows. Shall there be but 
one reward, then, for hunger and for excess, for filth and for finery, for sackcloth and for silk? Lazarus, in 
his lifetime, received evil things, and the rich man, clothed in purple, fat and sleek, while he lived enjoyed 
the good things of the flesh but, now that they are dead, they occupy different positions. Misery has given 
place to satisfaction, and satisfaction to misery. And it rests with us whether we will follow Lazarus or the 
rich man. 


LETTER XLIX. TO PAMMACHIUS 


Jerome encloses the preceding letter, thanks Pammachius for his efforts to suppress his treatise “against 
Jovinian,” but declares these to be useless, and exhorts him, if he still has any hesitation in his mind, to 
turn to the Scriptures and the commentaries made upon them by Origen and others. Written at the same 
time as the preceding letter. 


1. Christian modesty sometimes requires us to be silent even to our friends, and to nurse our humility in 
peace, where the renewal of an old friendship would expose us to the charge of self-seeking. Thus, when 
you have kept silence I have kept silence too, and have not cared to remonstrate with you, lest I should be 
thought more anxious to conciliate a person of influence than to cultivate a friend. But, now that it has 
become a duty to reply to your letter, I will endeavor always to be beforehand with you, and not so much 
to answer your queries as to write independently of them. Thus, if I have shown my modesty hitherto by 
silence, I will henceforth show it still more by coming forward to speak. 


2. I quite recognize the kindness and forethought which have induced you to withdraw from circulation 
some copies of my work against Jovinian. Your diligence, however, has been of no avail, for several people 
coming from the city have repeatedly read aloud to me passages which they have come across in Rome. In 
this province, also, the books have already been circulated; and, as you have read yourself in Horace, 
“Words once uttered cannot be recalled.” I am not so fortunate as are most of the writers of the day—able, 
that is, to correct my trifles whenever I like. When once I have written anything, either my admirers or my 
ill-wishers—from different motives, but with equal zeal—sow my work broadcast among the public; and 
their language, whether it is that of eulogy or of criticism, is apt to run to excess. They are guided not by 
the merits of the piece, but by their own angry feelings. Accordingly, I have done what I could. I have 
dedicated to you a defence of the work in question, feeling sure that when you have read it you will 
yourself satisfy the doubts of others on my behalf; or else, if you too turn up your nose at the task, you will 
have to explain in some new manner that section of the apostle in which he discusses virginity and 
marriage. 


3. I do not speak thus that I may provoke you to write on the subject yourself—although I know your zeal 
in the study of the sacred writings to be greater than my own—but that you may compel my tormentors to 
do so. They are educated; in their own eyes no mean scholars; competent not merely to censure but to 
instruct me. If they write on the subject, my view will be the sooner neglected when it is compared with 
theirs. Read, I pray you, and diligently consider the words of the apostle, and you will then see that—with 
a view to avoid misrepresentation—I have been much more gentle towards married persons than he was 
disposed to be. Origen, Dionysius, Pierius, Eusebius of Caesarea, Didymus, Apollinaris, have used great 
latitude in the interpretation of this epistle. When Pierius, sifting and expounding the apostle’s meaning, 
comes to the words, “I would that all men were even as I myself,” he makes this comment upon them: “In 
saying this Paul plainly preaches abstinence from marriage.” Is the fault here mine, or am I responsible 
for harshness? Compared with this sentence of Pierius, all that I have ever written is mild indeed. Consult 
the commentaries of the above-named writers and take advantage of the Church libraries; you will then 
more speedily finish as you would wish the enterprise which you have so happily begun. 


4. I hear that the hopes of the entire city are centred in you, and that bishop and people are agreed in 
wishing for your exaltation. To be a bishop is much, to deserve to be one is more. 


If you read the books of the sixteen prophets which I have rendered into Latin from the Hebrew; and if, 
when you have done so, you express satisfaction with my labors, the news will encourage me to take out 
of my desk some other works now shut up in it. I have lately translated Job into our mother tongue: you 
will be able to borrow a copy of it from your cousin, the saintly Marcella. Read it both in Greek and in 
Latin, and compare the old version with my rendering. You will then clearly see that the difference 
between them is that between truth and falsehood. Some of my commentaries upon the twelve prophets I 
have sent to the reverend father Domnio, also the four books of Kings—that is, the two called Samuel and 
the two called Malachim. If you care to read these you will learn for yourself how difficult it is to 
understand the Holy Scriptures, and particularly the prophets; and how through the fault of the 
translators passages which for the Jews flow clearly on for us abound with mistakes. Once more, you must 
not in my small writings look for any such eloquence as that which for Christ’s sake you disregard in 
Cicero. A version made for the use of the Church, even though it may possess a literary charm, ought to 
disguise and avoid it as far as possible; in order that it may not speak to the idle schools and few disciples 
of the philosophers, but may address itself rather to the entire human race. 


LETTER L. TO DOMNIO 


Domnio, a Roman (called in Letter XLV. “the Lot of our time”), had written to Jerome to tell him that an 
ignorant monk had been traducing his books “against Jovinian.” Jerome, in reply, sharply rebukes the folly 
of his critic and comments on the want of straightforwardness in his conduct. He concludes the letter with 
an emphatic restatement of his original position. Written in 394 a.d. 


1. Your letter is full at once of affection and of complaining. The affection is your own, which prompts you 
unceasingly to warn me of impending danger, and which makes you on my behalf 


Of safest things distrustful and afraid. 


The complaining is of those who have no love for me, and seek an occasion against me in my sins. They 
speak against their brother, they slander their own mother’s son. You write to me of these—nay, of one in 
particular—a lounger who is to be seen in the streets, at crossings, and in public places; a monk who is a 
noisy news-monger, clever only in detraction, and eager, in spite of the beam in his own eye, to remove the 
mote in his neighbor’s. And you tell me that he preaches publicly against me, gnawing, rending, and 
tearing asunder with his fangs the books that I have written against Jovinian. You inform me, moreover, 
that this home-grown dialectician, this mainstay of the Plautine company, has read neither the 
“Categories” of Aristotle nor his treatise “On Interpretation,” nor his “Analytics,” nor yet the “Topics” of 
Cicero, but that, moving as he does only in uneducated circles, and frequenting no society but that of 
weak women, he ventures to construct illogical syllogisms and to unravel by subtle arguments what he is 
pleased to call my sophisms. How foolish I have been to suppose that without philosophy there can be no 
knowledge of these subjects; and to account it a more important part of composition to erase than to 
write! In vain have I perused the commentaries of Alexander; to no purpose has a skilled teacher used the 
“Introduction” of Porphyry to instruct me in logic; and—to make light of human learning—I have gained 
nothing at all by having Gregory of Nazianzum and Didymus as my catechists in the Holy Scriptures. My 
acquisition of Hebrew has been wasted labor; and so also has been the daily study which from my youth I 
have bestowed upon the Law and the Prophets, the Gospels and the Apostles. 


2. Here we have a man who has reached perfection without a teacher, so as to be a vehicle of the spirit 
and a self-taught genius. He surpasses Cicero in eloquence, Aristotle in argument, Plato in discretion, 
Aristarchus in learning, Didymus, that man of brass, in the number of his books; and not only Didymus, 
but all the writers of his time in his knowledge of the Scriptures. It is reported that you have only to give 
him a theme and he is always ready—like Carneades—to argue on this side or on that, for justice or 
against it. The world escaped a great danger, and civil actions and suits concerning succession were saved 
from a yawning gulf on the day when, despising the bar, he transferred himself to the Church. For, had he 


been unwilling, who could ever have been proved innocent? And, if he once began to reckon the points of 
the case upon his fingers, and to spread his syllogistic nets, what criminal would his pleading have failed 
to save? Had he but stamped his foot, or fixed his eyes, or knitted his brow, or moved his hand, or twirled 
his beard, he would at once have thrown dust in the eyes of the jury. No wonder that such a complete 
Latinist and so profound a master of eloquence overcomes poor me, who—as I have been some time away 
(from Rome), and without opportunities for speaking Latin—am half a Greek if not altogether a barbarian. 
No wonder, I say, that he overcomes me when his eloquence has crushed Jovinian in person. Good Jesus! 
what! even Jovinian that great and clever man! So clever, indeed, that no one can understand his writings, 
and that when he sings it is only for himself—and for the muses! 


3. Pray, my dear father, warn this man not to hold language contrary to his profession, and not to undo 
with his words the chastity which he professes by his garb. Whether he elects to be a virgin or a married 
celibate—and the choice must rest with himself—he must not compare wives with virgins, for that would 
be to have striven in vain against Jovinian’s eloquence. He likes, I am told, to visit the cells of widows and 
virgins, and to lecture them with his brows knit on sacred literature. What is it that he teaches these poor 
women in the privacy of their own chambers? Is it to feel assured that virgins are no better than wives? Is 
it to make the most of the flower of their age, to eat and drink, to frequent the baths, to live in luxury, and 
not to disdain the use of perfumes? Or does he preach to them chastity, fasting, and neglect of their 
persons? No doubt the precepts that he inculcates are full of virtue. But if so, let him admit publicly what 
he says privately. Or, if his private teaching is the same as his public, he should keep aloof altogether from 
the society of girls. He is a young man—a monk, and in his own eyes an eloquent one (do not pearls fall 
from his lips, and are not his elegant phrases sprinkled with comic salt and humor?)—I am surprised, 
therefore, that he can without a blush frequent noblemen’s houses, pay constant visits to married ladies, 
make our religion a subject of contention, distort the faith of Christ by misapplying words, and—in 
addition to all this—detract from one who is his brother in the Lord. He may, however, have supposed me 
to be in error (for “in many things we offend all,” and “if any man offend not in word he is a perfect man” 
). In that case he should have written to convict me or to question me, the course taken by Pammachius, a 
man of high attainments and position. To this latter I defended myself as best I could, and in a lengthy 
letter explained the exact sense of my words. He might at least have copied the diffidence which led you 
to extract and arrange such passages as seemed to give offence; asking me for corrections or 
explanations, and not supposing me so mad that in one and the same book I should write for marriage and 
against it. 


4. Let him spare himself, let him spare me, let him spare the Christian name. Let him realize his position 
as a monk, not by talking and arguing, but by holding his peace and sitting still. Let him read the words of 
Jeremiah: “It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth. He sitteth alone and keepeth silence, 
because he hath borne it upon him.” Or if he has really the right to apply the censor’s rod to all writers, 
and fancies himself a man of learning because he alone understands Jovinian (you know the proverb: 
Balbus best knows what Balbus means); yet, as Atilius reminds us, “we are not all writers.” Jovinian 
himself—an unlettered man of letters if ever there was one—will with most justice proclaim the fact to 
him. “That the bishops condemn me,” he says, “is not reason but treason. I want no answers from 
nobodies, who, while they have authority to put me down, have not the wit to teach me. Let one write 
against me who has a tongue that I can understand, and whom to vanquish will be to vanquish all. 


“T know full well: believe me, I have felt 
The hero’s force when rising o’er his shield 
He hurls his whizzing spear.’ 


He is strong in argument, intricate and tenacious, one to fight with his head down. Often has he cried out 
against me in the streets from late one night till early the next. He is a well-built man, and his thews are 
those of an athlete. Secretly I believe him to be a follower of my teaching. He never blushes or stops to 
weigh his words: his only aim is to speak as loud as possible. So famous is he for his eloquence that his 
sayings are held up as models to our curly-headed youngsters. How often, when I have met him at 
meetings, has he aroused my wrath and put me into a passion! How often has he spat upon me, and then 
departed spat upon! But these are vulgar methods, and any of my followers can use them. I appeal to 
books, to those memorials which must be handed down to posterity. Let us speak by our writings, that the 
silent reader may judge between us; and that, as I have a flock of disciples, he may have one also— 
flatterers and parasites worthy of the Gnatho and Phormio who is their master.” 


5. It is no difficult matter, my dear Domnio, to chatter at street corners or in apothecaries’ shops and to 
pass judgment on the world. “So-and-so has made a good speech, so-and-so a bad one; this man knows the 
Scriptures, that one is crazy; this man talks glibly, that never says a word at all.” But who considers him 
worthy thus to judge every one? To make an outcry against a man in every street, and to heap, not definite 
charges, but vague imputations, on his head, is nothing. Any buffoon or litigiously disposed person can do 
as much. Let him put forth his hand, put pen to paper, and bestir himself; let him write books and prove in 
them all he can. Let him give me a chance of replying to his eloquence. I can return bite for bite, if I like; 
when hurt myself, I can fix my teeth in my opponent. I too have had a liberal education. As Juvenal says, “I 
also have often withdrawn my hand from the ferule.” Of me, too, it may be said in the words of Horace, 


“Flee from him; he has hay on his horn.” But I prefer to be a disciple of Him who says, “I gave my back to 
the smiters ...I hid not my face from shame and spitting.” When He was reviled He reviled not again. 
After the buffeting, the cross, the scourge, the blasphemies, at the very last He prayed for His crucifiers, 
saying, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” I, too, pardon the error of a brother. He 
has been deceived, I feel sure, by the art of the devil. Among the women he was held clever and eloquent; 
but, when my poor writings reached Rome, dreading me as a rival, he tried to rob me of my laurels. No 
man on earth, he resolved, should please his eloquent self, unless such as commanded respect rather than 
sought it, and showed themselves men to be feared more than favored. A man of consummate address, he 
desired, like an old soldier, with one stroke of the sword to strike down both his enemies, and to make 
clear to every one that, whatever view he might take, Scripture was always with him. Well, he must 
condescend to send me his account of the matter, and to correct my indiscreet language, not by censure 
but by instruction. If he tries to do this, he will find that what seems forcible on a lounge is not equally 
forcible in court; and that it is one thing to discuss the doctrines of the divine law amid the spindles and 
work-baskets of girls and another to argue concerning them among men of education. As it is, without 
hesitation or shame, he raises again and again the noisy shout, “Jerome condemns marriage,” and, whilst 
he constantly moves among women with child, crying infants, and marriage-beds, he suppresses the 
words of the apostle just to cover me—poor me—with odium. However, when he comes by and by to write 
books and to grapple with me at close quarters, then he will feel it, then he will stick fast; Epicurus and 
Aristippus will not be near him then; the swineherds will not come to his aid; the prolific sow will not so 
much as grunt. For I also may say, with Turnus: 


Father, I too can launch a forceful spear, 
And when I strike blood follows from the wound. 


But if he refuses to write, and fancies that abuse is as effective as criticism, then, in spite of all the lands 
and seas and peoples which lie between us, he must hear at least the echo of my cry, “I do not condemn 
marriage,” “I do not condemn wedlock.” Indeed—and this I say to make my meaning quite clear to him—I 
should like every one to take a wife who, because they get frightened in the night, cannot manage to sleep 
alone. 


LETTER LI. FROM EPIPHANIUS, BISHOP OF SALAMIS, IN CYPRUS, TO JOHN, BISHOP OF JERUSALEM 


A coolness had arisen between these two bishops in connection with the Origenistic controversy, which at 
this time was at its height. Epiphanius had openly charged John with being an Origenist, and had also 
uncanonically conferred priests’ orders on Jerome’s brother Paulinian, in order that the monastery at 
Bethlehem might henceforth be entirely independent of John. Naturally, John resented this conduct and 
showed his resentment. The present letter is a kind of halfapology made by Epiphanius for what he had 
done, and like all such, it only seems to have made matters worse. The controversy is fully detailed in the 
treatise “Against John of Jerusalem” in this volume, esp. S:11-14. 


An interesting paragraph (S:9) narrates how Epiphanius destroyed at Anablatha a church-curtain on 
which was depicted “a likeness of Christ or of some saint”—an early instance of the iconoclastic spirit. 


Originally written in Greek, the letter was (by the writer’s request) rendered into Latin by Jerome. Its date 
is 394 a.d. 


To the lord bishop and dearly beloved brother, John, Epiphanius sends greeting. 


1. It surely becomes us, dearly beloved, not to abuse our rank as clergy, so as to make it an occasion of 
pride, but by diligently keeping and observing God’s commandments, to be in reality what in name we 
profess to be. For, if the Holy Scriptures say, “Their lots shall not profit them,” what pride in our clerical 
position will be able to avail us who sin not only in thought and feeling, but in speech? I have heard, of 
course, that you are incensed against me, that you are angry, and that you threaten to write about me— 
not merely to particular places and provinces, but to the uttermost ends of the earth. Where is that fear of 
God which should make us tremble with the trembling spoken of by the Lord—”Whosoever is angry with 
his brother without a cause shall be in danger of the judgment”? Not that I greatly care for your writing 
what you please. For Isaiah tells us of letters written on papyrus and cast upon the waters—missives soon 
carried away by time and tide. I have done you no harm, I have inflicted no injury upon you, I have 
extorted nothing from you by violence. My action concerned a monastery whose inmates were foreigners 
in no way subject to your provincial jurisdiction. Moreover their regard for my insignificance and for the 
letters which I frequently addressed to them had commenced to produce a feeling of dislike to communion 
with you. Feeling, therefore, that too great strictness or scrupulosity on my part might have the effect of 
alienating them from the Church with its ancient faith, I ordained one of the brothers deacon, and after he 
had ministered as such, admitted him to the priesthood. You should, I think, have been grateful to me for 
this, knowing, as you surely must, that it is the fear of God which has compelled me to act in this way, and 
particularly when you recollect that God’s priesthood is everywhere the same, and that I have simply 
made provision for the wants of the Church. For, although each individual bishop of the Church has under 
him churches which are placed in his charge, and although no man may stretch himself beyond his 


natural properties such cessation is incompatible. And if it shall not prove to be natural, it must no longer 
be believed to be eternal nor competent to Deity; because it cannot be eternal so long as, failing to be 
natural, it neither provides from the past nor guarantees for the future any means of perpetuating itself. 
Now as a fact it existed not from the beginning, and, doubtless, will not endure to the end. For it is 
possible for it to fail in existence some future time or other, as it has failed in some past period. 
Forasmuch, then, as the goodness of Marcion’s god failed in the beginning (for he did not from the first 
deliver man), this failure must have been the effect of will rather than of infirmity. Now a wilful 
suppression of goodness will be found to have a malignant end in view. For what malignity is so great as 
to be unwilling to do good when one can, or to thwart what is useful, or to permit injury? The whole 
description, therefore, of Marcion’s Creator will have to be transferred to his new god, who helped on the 
ruthless proceedings of the former by the retardation of his own goodness. For whosoever has it in his 
power to prevent the happening of a thing, is accounted responsible for it if it should occur. Man is 
condemned to death for tasting the fruit of one poor tree, and thence proceed sins with their penalties; 
and now all are perishing who yet never saw a single sod of Paradise. And all this your better god either is 
ignorant of, or else brooks. Is it that he might on this account be deemed the better, and the Creator be 
regarded as all that the worse? Even if this were his purpose he would be malicious enough, for both 
wishing to aggravate his rival’s obloquy by permitting His (evil) works to be done, and by keeping the 
world harrassed by the wrong. What would you think of a physician who should encourage a disease by 
withholding the remedy, and prolong the danger by delaying his prescription, in order that his cure might 
be more costly and more renowned? Such must be the sentence to be pronounced against Marcion’s god: 
tolerant of evil, encouraging wrong, wheedling about his grace, prevaricating in his goodness, which he 
did not exhibit simply on its own account, but which he must mean to exhibit purely, if he is good by 
nature and not by acquisition, if he is supremely good in attribute and not by discipline, if he is God from 
eternity and not from Tiberius, nay (to speak more truly), from Cerdon only and Marcion. As the case now 
stands, however, such a god as we are considering would have been more fit for Tiberius, that the 
goodness of the Divine Being might be inaugurated in the world under his imperial sway! 


CHAPTER XXIII 


GOD’S ATTRIBUTE OF GOODNESS CONSIDERED AS RATIONAL. MARCION’S GOD DEFECTIVE HERE ALSO; HIS 
GOODNESS IRRATIONAL AND MISAPPLIED 


Here is another rule for him. All the properties of God ought to be as rational as they are natural. I 
require reason in His goodness, because nothing else can properly be accounted good than that which is 
rationally good; much less can goodness itself be detected in any irrationality. More easily will an evil 
thing which has something rational belonging to it be accounted good, than that a good thing bereft of all 
reasonable quality should escape being regarded as evil. Now I deny that the goodness of Marcion’s god 
is rational, on this account first, because it proceeded to the salvation of a human creature which was 
alien to him. I am aware of the plea which they will adduce, that that is rather a primary and perfect 
goodness which is shed voluntarily and freely upon strangers without any obligation of friendship, on the 
principle that we are bidden to love even our enemies, such as are also on that very account strangers to 
us. Now, inasmuch as from the first he had no regard for man, a stranger to him from the first, he settled 
beforehand, by this neglect of his, that he had nothing to do with an alien creature. Besides, the rule of 
loving a stranger or enemy is preceded by the precept of your loving your neighbour as yourself; and this 
precept, although coming from the Creator’s law, even you ought to receive, because, so far from being 
abrogated by Christ, it has rather been confirmed by Him. For you are bidden to love your enemy and the 
stranger, in order that you may love your neighbour the better. The requirement of the undue is an 
augmentation of the due benevolence. But the due precedes the undue, as the principal quality, and more 
worthy of the other, for its attendant and companion. Since, therefore, the first step in the reasonableness 
of the divine goodness is that it displays itself on its proper object in righteousness, and only at its second 
stage on an alien object by a redundant righteousness over and above that of scribes and Pharisees, how 
comes it to pass that the second is attributed to him who fails in the first, not having man for his proper 
object, and who makes his goodness on this very account defective? Moreover, how could a defective 
benevolence, which had no proper object whereon to expend itself, overflow on an alien one? Clear up the 
first step, and then vindicate the next. Nothing can be claimed as rational without order, much less can 
reason itself dispense with order in any one. Suppose now the divine goodness begin at the second stage 
of its rational operation, that is to say, on the stranger, this second stage will not be consistent in 
rationality if it be impaired in any way else. For only then will even the second stage of goodness, that 
which is displayed towards the stranger, be accounted rational, when it operates without wrong to him 
who has the first claim. It is righteousness which before everything else makes all goodness rational. It 
will thus be rational in its principal stage, when manifested on its proper object, if it be righteous. And 
thus, in like manner, it will be able to appear rational, when displayed towards the stranger, if it be not 
unrighteous. But what sort of goodness is that which is manifested in wrong, and that in behalf of an alien 
creature? For peradventure a benevolence, even when operating injuriously, might be deemed to some 
extent rational, if exerted for one of our own house and home. By what rule, however, can an unjust 
benevolence, displayed on behalf of a stranger, to whom not even an honest one is legitimately due, be 
defended as a rational one? For what is more unrighteous, more unjust, more dishonest, than so to benefit 
an alien slave as to take him away from his master, claim him as the property of another, and suborn him 
against his master’s life; and all this, to make the matter more iniquitous still whilst he is yet living in his 


measure, yet the love of Christ, which is without dissimulation, is set up as an example to us all; and we 
must consider not so much the thing done as the time and place, the mode and motive, of doing it. I saw 
that the monastery contained a large number of reverend brothers, and that the reverend presbyters, 
Jerome and Vincent, through modesty and humility, were unwilling to offer the sacrifices permitted to 
their rank, and to labor in that part of their calling which ministers more than any other to the salvation of 
Christians. I knew, moreover, that you could not find or lay hands on this servant of God who had several 
times fled from you simply because he was reluctant to undertake the onerous duties of the priesthood, 
and that no other bishop could easily find him. Accordingly, I was a good deal surprised when, by the 
ordering of God, he came to me with the deacons of the monastery and others of the brethren, to make 
satisfaction to me for some grievance or other which I had against them. While, therefore, the Collect was 
being celebrated in the church of the villa which adjoins our monastery—he being quite ignorant and 
wholly unsuspicious of my purpose—I gave orders to a number of deacons to seize him and to stop his 
mouth, lest in his eagerness to free himself he might adjure me in the name of Christ. First of all, then, I 
ordained him deacon, setting before him the fear of God, and forcing him to minister; for he made a hard 
struggle against it, crying out that he was unworthy, and protesting that this heavy burden was beyond his 
strength. It was with difficulty, then, that I overcame his reluctance, persuading him as well as I could 
with passages from Scripture, and setting before him the commandments of God. And when he had 
ministered in the offering of the holy sacrifices, once more with great difficulty I closed his mouth and 
ordained him presbyter. Then, using the same arguments as before, I induced him to sit in the place set 
apart for the presbyters. After this I wrote to the reverend presbyters and other brothers of the 
monastery, chiding them for not having written to me about him. For a year before I had heard many of 
them complain that they had no one to celebrate for them the sacraments of the Lord. All then agreed in 
asking him to undertake the duty, pointing out how great his usefulness would be to the community of the 
monastery. I blamed them for omitting to write to me and to propose that I should ordain him, when the 
opportunity was given to them to do so. 


2. All this I have done, as I said just now, relying on that Christian love which you, I feel sure, cherish 
towards my insignificance; not to mention the fact that I held the ordination in a monastery, and not 
within the limits of your jurisdiction. How truly blessed is the mildness and complacency of the bishops of 
(my own) Cyprus, as well as their simplicity, though to your refinement and discrimination it appears 
deserving only of God’s pity! For many bishops in communion with me have ordained presbyters in my 
province whom I had been unable to capture, and have sent to me deacons and subdeacons whom I have 
been glad to receive. I myself, too, have urged the bishop Philo of blessed memory, and the reverend 
Theoprepus, to make provision for the Church of Christ by ordaining presbyters in those churches of 
Cyprus which, although they were accounted to belong to my see, happened to be close to them, and this 
for the reason that my province was large and straggling. But for my part I have never ordained 
deaconesses nor sent them into the provinces of others, nor have I done anything to rend the Church. 
Why, then, have you thought fit to be so angry and indignant with me for that work of God which I have 
wrought for the edification of the brethren, and not for their destruction? Moreover, I have been much 
surprised at the assertion which you have made to my clergy, that you sent me a message by that 
reverend presbyter, the abbot Gregory, that I was to ordain no one, and that I promised to comply, saying, 
“Am I a stripling, or do I not know the canons?” By God’s word I am telling you the truth when I say that I 
know and have heard nothing of all this, and that I have not the slightest recollection of using any 
language of the sort. As, however, I have had misgivings, lest possibly, being only a man, I may have 
forgotten this among so many other matters, I have made inquiry of the reverend Gregory, and of the 
presbyter Zeno, who is with him. Of these, the abbot Gregory replies that he knows nothing whatever 
about the matter, while Zeno says that the presbyter Rufinus, in the course of some desultory remarks, 
spoke these words. “Will the reverend bishop, think you, venture to ordain any persons?” but that the 
conversation went no further. I, Epiphanius, however, have never either received the message or 
answered it. Do not, then, dearly beloved, allow your anger to overcome you or your indignation to get the 
better of you, lest you should disquiet yourself in vain; and lest you should be thought to be putting 
forward this grievance only to get scope for tendencies of another kind, and thus to have sought out an 
occasion of sinning. It is to avoid this that the prophet prays to the Lord, saying: “Turn not aside my heart 
to words of wickedness, to making excuses for my sins.” 


3. This also I have been surprised to hear, that certain persons who are in the habit of carrying tales 
backwards and forwards, and of always adding something fresh to what they have heard, to stir up 
grievances and disputes between brothers, have succeeded in disquieting you by saying that, when I offer 
sacrifices to God, I am wont to say this prayer on your behalf: “Grant, O Lord, to John grace to believe 
aright.” Do not suppose me so untutored as to be capable of saying this so openly. To tell you the simple 
truth, my dearest brother, although I continually use this prayer mentally, I have never confided it to the 
ears of others, lest I should seem to dishonor you. But when I repeat the prayers required by the ritual of 
the mysteries, then I say on behalf of all and of you as well as others, “Guard him, that he may preach the 
truth,” or at least this, “Do Thou, O Lord, grant him Thine aid, and guard him, that he may preach the 
word of truth,” as occasion offers itself for the words, and as the turn comes for the particular prayer. 
Wherefore I beseech you, dearly beloved, and, casting myself down at your feet, I entreat you to grant to 
me and to yourself this one prayer, that you would save yourself, as it is written, “from an untoward 
generation.” Withdraw, dearly beloved, from the heresy of Origen and from all heresies. For I see that all 
your indignation has been roused against me simply because I have told you that you ought not to 


eulogize one who is the spiritual father of Arius, and the root and parent of all heresies. And when I 
appealed to you not to go astray, and warned you of the consequences, you traversed my words, and 
reduced me to tears and sadness; and not me only, but many other Catholics who were present. This I 
take to be the origin of your indignation and of your passion on the present occasion. On this account you 
threaten to send out letters against me, and to circulate your version of the matter in all directions; and 
thus, while with a view to defending your heresy you kindle men’s passions against me, you break through 
the charity which I have shown towards you, and act with so little discretion that you make me regret that 
I have held communion with you, and that I have by so doing upheld the erroneous opinions of Origen. 


4. I speak plainly. To use the language of Scripture, I do not spare to pluck out my own eye if it cause me 
to offend, nor to cut off my hand and my foot if they cause me to do so. And you must be treated in the 
same way whether you are my eyes, or my hands, or my feet. For what Catholic, what Christian who 
adorns his faith with good works, can hear with calmness Origen’s teaching and counsel, or believe in his 
extraordinary preaching? “The Son,” he tells us, “cannot see the Father, and the Holy Spirit cannot see 
the Son.” These words occur in his book “On First Principles;” thus we read, and thus Origen has spoken. 
“For as it is unsuitable to say that the Son can see the Father, it is consequently unsuitable to suppose that 
the Spirit can see the Son.” Can any one, moreover, brook Origen’s assertion that men’s souls were once 
angels in heaven, and that having sinned in the upper world, they have been cast down into this, and have 
been confined in bodies as in barrows or tombs, to pay the penalty for their former sins; and that the 
bodies of believers are not temples of Christ, but prisons of the condemned? Again, he tampers with the 
true meaning of the narrative by a false use of allegory, multiplying words without limit; and undermines 
the faith of the simple by the most varied arguments. Now he maintains that souls, in Greek the “cool 
things,” from a word meaning to be cool, are so called because in coming down from the heavenly places 
to the lower world they have lost their former heat; and now, that our bodies are called by the Greeks 
chains, from a word meaning chain, or else (on the analogy of our own Latin word) “things fallen,” 
because our souls have fallen from heaven; and that the other word for body which the abundance of the 
Greek idiom supplies is by many taken to mean a funeral monument, because the soul is shut up within it 
in the same way as the corpses of the dead are shut up in tombs and barrows. If this doctrine is true what 
becomes of our faith? Where is the preaching of the resurrection? Where is the teaching of the apostles, 
which lasts on to this day in the churches of Christ? Where is the blessing to Adam, and to his seed, and to 
Noah and his sons? “Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth.” According to Origen, these words 
must be a curse and not a blessing; for he turns angels into human souls, compelling them to leave the 
place of highest rank and to come down lower, as though God were unable through the action of His 
blessing to grant souls to the human race, had the angels not sinned, and as though for every birth on 
earth there must be a fall in heaven. We are to give up, then, the teaching of apostles and prophets, of the 
law, and of our Lord and Saviour Himself, in spite of His language loud as thunder in the gospel. Origen, 
on the other hand, commands and urges—not to say binds—his disciples not to pray to ascend into 
heaven, lest sinning once more worse than they had sinned on earth they should be hurled down into the 
world again. Such foolish and insane notions he generally confirms by distorting the sense of the 
Scriptures and making them mean what they do not mean at all. He quotes this passage from the Psalms: 
“Before thou didst humble me by reason of my wickedness, I went wrong;” and this, “Return unto thy rest, 
O my soul;” this also, “Bring my soul out of prison;” and this, “I will make confession unto the Lord in the 
land of the living,” although there can be no doubt that the meaning of the divine Scripture is different 
from the interpretation by which he unfairly wrests it to the support of his own heresy. This way of acting 
is common to the Manichaeans, the Gnostics, the Ebionites, the Marcionites, and the votaries of the other 
eighty heresies, all of whom draw their proofs from the pure well of the Scriptures, not, however, 
interpreting it in the sense in which it is written, but trying to make the simple language of the Church’s 
writers accord with their own wishes. 


5. Of one position which he strives to maintain I hardly know whether it calls for my tears or my laughter. 
This wonderful doctor presumes to teach that the devil will once more be what he at one time was, that he 
will return to his former dignity and rise again to the kingdom of heaven. Oh horror! that a man should be 
so frantic and foolish as to hold that John the Baptist, Peter, the apostle and evangelist John, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and the rest of the prophets, are made co-heirs of the devil in the kingdom of heaven! I pass 
over his idle explanation of the coats of skins, and say nothing of the efforts and arguments he has used to 
induce us to believe that these coats of skins represent human bodies. Among many other things, he says 
this: “Was God a tanner or a saddler, that He should prepare the hides of animals, and should stitch from 
them coats of skins for Adam and Eve?” “It is clear,” he goes on, “that he is speaking of human bodies.” If 
this is so, how is it that before the coats of skins, and the disobedience, and the fall from paradise, Adam 
speaks not in an allegory, but literally, thus: “This is now bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh;” or what 
is the ground of the divine narrative, “And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and he 
slept; and he took one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh instead thereof; and the rib which the Lord God 
had taken from man, made He a woman” for him? Or what bodies can Adam and Eve have covered with 
fig-leaves after eating of the forbidden tree? Who can patiently listen to the perilous arguments of Origen 
when he denies the resurrection of this flesh, as he most clearly does in his book of explanations of the 
first psalm and in many other places? Or who can tolerate him when he gives us a paradise in the third 
heaven, and transfers that which the Scripture mentions from earth to the heavenly places, and when he 
explains allegorically all the trees which are mentioned in Genesis, saying in effect that the trees are 
angelic potencies, a sense which the true drift of the passage does not admit? For the divine Scripture has 


not said, “God put down Adam and Eve upon the earth,” but “He drove them out of the paradise, and 
made them dwell over against the paradise.” He does not say “under the paradise.” “He placed... 
cherubims and a flaming sword . . . to keep the way of the tree of life.” He says nothing about an ascent to 
it. “And a river went out of Eden.” He does not say “went down from Eden.” “It was parted and became 
into four heads. The name of the first is Pison .. . and the name of the second is Gihon.” I myself have 
seen the waters of Gihon, have seen them with my bodily eyes. It is this Gihon to which Jeremiah points 
when he says, “What hast thou to do in the way of Egypt to drink the muddy water of Gihon?” I have 
drunk also from the great river Euphrates, not spiritual but actual water, such as you can touch with your 
hand and imbibe with your mouth. But where there are rivers which admit of being seen and of being 
drunk, it follows that there also there will be fig-trees and other trees; and it is of these that the Lord says, 
“Of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat.” They are like other trees and timber, just as the 
rivers are like other rivers and waters. But if the water is visible and real, then the fig-tree and the rest of 
the timber must be real also, and Adam and Eve must have been originally formed with real and not 
phantasmal bodies, and not, as Origen would have us believe, have afterwards received them on account 
of their sin. But, you say, “we read that Saint Paul was caught up to the third heaven, into paradise.” You 
explain the words rightly: “When he mentions the third heaven, and then adds the word paradise, he 
shows that heaven is in one place and paradise in another.” Must not every one reject and despise such 
special pleading as that by which Origen says of the waters that are above the firmament that they are not 
waters, but heroic beings of angelic power, and again of the waters that are over the earth—that is, below 
the firmament—that they are potencies of the contrary sort—that is, demons? If so, why do we read in the 
account of the deluge that the windows of heaven were opened, and that the waters of the deluge 
prevailed? in consequence of which the fountains of the deep were opened, and the whole earth was 
covered with the waters. 


6. Oh! the madness and folly of those who have forsaken the teaching of the book of Proverbs, “My son, 
keep thy father’s commandment, and forsake not the law of thy mother,” and have turned to error, and say 
to the fool that he shall be their leader, and do not despise the foolish things which are said by the foolish 
man, even as the scripture bears witness, “The foolish man speaketh foolishly, and his heart 
understandeth vanity.” I beseech you, dearly beloved, and by the love which I feel towards you, I implore 
you—as though it were my own members on which I would have pity—by word and letter to fulfil that 
which is written, “Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate thee? and am not I grieved with those that rise up 
against thee?” Origen’s words are the words of an enemy, hateful and repugnant to God and to His saints; 
and not only those which I have quoted, but countless others. For it is not now my intention to argue 
against all his opinions. Origen has not lived in my day, nor has he robbed me. I have not conceived a 
dislike to him nor quarrelled with him because of an inheritance or of any worldly matter; but—to speak 
plainly—I grieve, and grieve bitterly, to see numbers of my brothers, and of those in particular who show 
the most promise, and have reached the highest rank in the sacred ministry, deceived by his persuasive 
arguments, and made by his most perverse teaching the food of the devil, whereby the saying is fulfilled: 
“He derides every stronghold, and his fare is choice, and he hath gathered captives as the sand.” But may 
God free you, my brother, and the holy people of Christ which is intrusted to you, and all the brothers who 
are with you, and especially the presbyter Rufinus, from the heresy of Origen, and other heresies, and 
from the perdition to which they lead. For, if for one word or for two opposed to the faith many heresies 
have been rejected by the Church, how much more shall he be held a heretic who has contrived such 
perverse interpretations and such mischievous doctrines to destroy the faith, and has in fact declared 
himself the enemy of the Church! For, among other wicked things, he has presumed to say this, too, that 
Adam lost the image of God, although Scripture nowhere declares that he did. Were it so, never would all 
the creatures in the world be subject to Adam’s seed—that is, to the entire human race; yet, in the words 
of the apostle, everything “is tamed and hath been tamed of mankind.” For never would all things be 
subjected to men if men had not—together with their authority over all—the image of God. But the divine 
Scripture conjoins and associates with this the grace of the blessing which was conferred upon Adam and 
upon the generations which descended from him. No one can by twisting the meaning of words presume 
to say that this grace of God was given to one only, and that he alone was made in the image of God (he 
and his wife, that is, for while he was formed of clay she was made of one of his ribs), but that those who 
were subsequently conceived in the womb and not born as was Adam did not possess God’s image, for the 
Scripture immediately subjoins the following statement: “And Adam lived two hundred and thirty years, 
and knew Eve his wife, and she bare him a son in his image and after his likeness, and called his name 
Seth.” And again, in the tenth generation, two thousand two hundred and forty-two years afterwards, God, 
to vindicate His own image and to show that the grace which He had given to men still continued in them, 
gives the following commandment: “Flesh . . . with the blood thereof shall ye not eat. And surely your 
blood will I require at the hand of every man that sheddeth it; for in the image of God have I made man.” 
From Noah to Abraham ten generations passed away, and from Abraham’s time to David’s, fourteen more, 
and these twenty-four generations make up, taken together, two thousand one hundred and seventeen 
years. Yet the Holy Spirit in the thirty-ninth psalm, while lamenting that all men walk in a vain show, and 
that they are subject to sins, speaks thus: “For all that every man walketh in the image.” Also after David’s 
time, in the reign of Solomon his son, we read a somewhat similar reference to the divine likeness. For in 
the book of Wisdom, which is inscribed with his name, Solomon says: “God created man to be immortal, 
and made him to be an image of His own eternity.” And again, about eleven hundred and eleven years 
afterwards, we read in the New Testament that men have not lost the image of God. For James, an apostle 
and brother of the Lord, whom I have mentioned above—that we may not be entangled in the snares of 


Origen—teaches us that man does possess God’s image and likeness. For, after a somewhat discursive 
account of the human tongue, he has gone on to say of it: “It is an unruly evil . . . therewith bless we God, 
even the Father and therewith curse we men, which are made after the similitude of God.” Paul, too, the 
“chosen vessel,” who in his preaching has fully maintained the doctrine of the gospel, instructs us that 
man is made in the image and after the likeness of God. “A man,” he says, “ought not to wear long hair, 
forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God.” He speaks of “the image” simply, but explains the nature 
of the likeness by the word “glory.” 


7. Instead of the three proofs from Holy Scripture which you said would satisfy you if I could produce 
them, behold I have given you seven. Who, then, will put up with the follies of Origen? I will not use a 
severer word and so make myself like him or his followers, who presume at the peril of their soul to assert 
dogmatically whatever first comes into their head, and to dictate to God, whereas they ought either to 
pray to Him or to learn the truth from Him. For some of them say that the image of God which Adam had 
previously received was lost when he sinned. Others surmise that the body which the Son of God was 
destined to take of Mary was the image of the Creator. Some identify this image with the soul, others with 
sensation, others with virtue. These make it baptism, those assert that it is in virtue of God’s image that 
man exercises universal sway. Like drunkards in their cups, they ejaculate now this, now that, when they 
ought rather to have avoided so serious a risk, and to have obtained salvation by simple faith, not denying 
the words of God. To God they ought to have left the sure and exact knowledge of His own gift, and of the 
particular way in which He has created men in His image and after His likeness. Forsaking this course, 
they have involved themselves in many subtle questions, and through these they have been plunged into 
the mire of sin. But we, dearly beloved, believe the words of the Lord, and know that God’s image remains 
in all men, and we leave it to Him to know in what respect man is created in His image. And let no one be 
deceived by that passage in the epistle of John, which some readers fail to understand, where he says: 
“Now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, when He 
shall appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.” For this refers to the glory which is then 
to be revealed to His saints; just as also in another place we read the words “from glory to glory,” of which 
glory the saints have even in this world received an earnest and a small portion. At their head stands 
Moses, whose face shone exceedingly, and was bright with the brightness of the sun. Next to him comes 
Elijah, who was caught up into heaven in a chariot of fire, and did not feel the effects of the flame. 
Stephen, too, when he was being stoned, had the face of an angel visible to all. And this which we have 
verified in a few cases is to be understood of all, that what is written may be fulfilled. “Every one that 
sanctifieth himself shall be numbered among the blessed.” For, “blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” 


8. These things being so, dearly beloved, keep watch over your own soul and cease to murmur against me. 
For the divine Scripture says: “Neither murmur ye [one against another ] as some of them also murmured, 
and were destroyed of serpents.” Rather give way to the truth and love me who love both you and the 
truth. And may the God of peace, according to His mercy, grant to us that Satan may be bruised under the 
feet of Christians, and that every occasion of evil may be shunned, so that the bond of love and peace may 
not be rent asunder between us, or the preaching of the right faith be anywise hindered. 


9. Moreover, I have heard that certain persons have this grievance against me: When I accompanied you 
to the holy place called Bethel, there to join you in celebrating the Collect, after the use of the Church, I 
came to a villa called Anablatha and, as I was passing, saw a lamp burning there. Asking what place it 
was, and learning it to be a church, I went in to pray, and found there a curtain hanging on the doors of 
the said church, dyed and embroidered. It bore an image either of Christ or of one of the saints; I do not 
rightly remember whose the image was. Seeing this, and being loth that an image of a man should be 
hung up in Christ’s church contrary to the teaching of the Scriptures, I tore it asunder and advised the 
custodians of the place to use it as a winding sheet for some poor person. They, however, murmured, and 
said that if I made up my mind to tear it, it was only fair that I should give them another curtain in its 
place. As soon as I heard this, I promised that I would give one, and said that I would send it at once. 
Since then there has been some little delay, due to the fact that I have been seeking a curtain of the best 
quality to give to them instead of the former one, and thought it right to send to Cyprus for one. I have 
now sent the best that I could find, and I beg that you will order the presbyter of the place to take the 
curtain which I have sent from the hands of the Reader, and that you will afterwards give directions that 
curtains of the other sort—opposed as they are to our religion—shall not be hung up in any church of 
Christ. A man of your uprightness should be careful to remove an occasion of offence unworthy alike of 
the Church of Christ and of those Christians who are committed to your charge. Beware of Palladius of 
Galatia—a man once dear to me, but who now sorely needs God’s pity—for he preaches and teaches the 
heresy of Origen; and see to it that he does not seduce any of those who are intrusted to your keeping into 
the perverse ways of his erroneous doctrine. I pray that you may fare well in the Lord. 


LETTER LII. TO NEPOTIAN 


Nepotian, the nephew of Heliodorus (for whom see Letter XIV.), had, like his uncle, abandoned the 
military for the clerical calling, and was now a presbyter at Altinum, where Heliodorus was bishop. The 
letter is a systematic treatise on the duties of the clergy and on the rule of life which they ought to adopt. 
It had a great vogue, and called forth much indignation against Jerome. Its date is 394 a.d. 


1. Again and again you ask me, my dear Nepotian, in your letters from over the sea, to draw for you a few 
rules of life, showing how one who has renounced the service of the world to become a monk or a 
clergyman may keep the straight path of Christ, and not be drawn aside into the haunts of vice. As a 
young man, or rather as a boy, and while I was curbing by the hard life of the desert the first onslaughts of 
youthful passion, I sent a letter of remonstrance to your reverend uncle, Heliodorus, which, by the tears 
and complainings with which it was filled, showed him the feelings of the friend whom he had deserted. In 
it I acted the part suited to my age, and as I was still aglow with the methods and maxims of the 
rhetoricians, I decked it out a good deal with the flourishes of the schools. Now, however, my head is gray, 
my brow is furrowed, a dewlap like that of an ox hangs from my chin, and, as Virgil says, 


The chilly blood stands still around my heart. 
Elsewhere he sings: 

Old age bears all, even the mind, away. 

And a little further on: 

So many of my songs are gone from me, 

And even my very voice has left me now. 


2. But that I may not seem to quote only profane literature, listen to the mystical teaching of the sacred 
writings. Once David had been a man of war, but at seventy age had chilled him so that nothing would 
make him warm. A girl is accordingly sought from the coasts of Israel—Abishag the Shunamite—to sleep 
with the king and warm his aged frame. Does it not seem to you—if you keep to the letter that killeth—like 
some farcical story or some broad jest from an Atellan play? A chilly old man is wrapped up in blankets, 
and only grows warm in a girl’s embrace. Bathsheba was still living, Abigail was still left, and the 
remainder of those wives and concubines whose names the Scripture mentions. Yet they are all rejected 
as cold, and only in the one young girl’s embrace does the old man become warm. Abraham was far older 
than David; still, so long as Sarah lived he sought no other wife. Isaac counted twice the years of David, 
yet never felt cold with Rebekah, old though she was. I say nothing of the antediluvians, who, although 
after nine hundred years their limbs must have been not old merely, but decayed with age, had no 
recourse to girls’ embraces. Moses, the leader of the Israelites, counted one hundred and twenty years, 
yet sought no change from Zipporah. 


3. Who, then, is this Shunamite, this wife and maid, so glowing as to warm the cold, yet so holy as not to 
arouse passion in him whom she warmed? Let Solomon, wisest of men, tell us of his father’s favorite; let 
the man of peace recount to us the embraces of the man of war. “Get wisdom,” he writes, “get 
understanding: forget it not; neither decline from the words of my mouth. Forsake her not and she shall 
preserve thee: love her and she shall keep thee. Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore get wisdom, and 
with all thy getting get understanding. Exalt her and she shall promote thee. She shall bring thee to honor 
when thou dost embrace her. She shall give to thine head an ornament of grace: a crown of glory shall she 
deliver to thee.” 


Almost all bodily excellences alter with age, and while wisdom alone increases all things else decay. Fasts 
and vigils and almsdeeds become harder. So also do sleeping on the ground, moving from place to place, 
hospitality to travellers, pleading for the poor, earnestness and steadfastness in prayer, the visitation of 
the sick, manual labor to supply money for alms-giving. All acts, in short, of which the body is the medium 
decrease with its decay. 


Now, there are young men still full of life and vigor who, by toil and burning zeal, as well as by holiness of 
life and constant prayer to the Lord Jesus, have obtained knowledge. I do not speak of these, or say that in 
them the love of wisdom is cold, for this withers in many of the old by reason of age. What I mean is that 
youth, as such, has to cope with the assaults of passion, and amid the allurements of vice and the tinglings 
of the flesh is stifled like a fire among green boughs, and cannot develop its proper brightness. But when 
men have employed their youth in commendable pursuits and have meditated on the law of the Lord day 
and night, they learn with the lapse of time, fresh experience and wisdom come as the years go by, and so 
from the pursuits of the past their old age reaps a harvest of delight. Hence that wise man of Greece, 
Themistocles, perceiving, after the expiration of one hundred and seven years, that he was on the verge of 
the grave, is reported to have said that he regretted extremely having to leave life just when he was 
beginning to grow wise. Plato died in his eighty-first year, his pen still in his hand. Isocrates completed 
ninety years and nine in the midst of literary and scholastic work. I say nothing of other philosophers, 
such as Pythagoras, Democritus, Xenocrates, Zeno, and Cleanthes, who in extreme old age displayed the 
vigor of youth in the pursuit of wisdom. I pass on to the poets, Homer, Hesiod, Simonides, Stesichorus, 
who all lived to a great age, yet at the approach of death sang each of them a swan song sweeter than 
their wont. Sophocles, when charged by his sons with dotage on account of his advanced years and his 
neglect of his property, read out to his judges his recently composed play of OEdipus, and made so great a 
display of wisdom—in spite of the inroads of time—that he changed the decorous silence of the law court 
into the applause of the theatre. And no wonder, when Cato the censor, that most eloquent of Romans, in 


his old age neither blushed at the thought of learning Greek nor despaired of succeeding. Homer, for his 
part, relates that from the tongue of Nestor, even when quite aged and helpless, there flowed speech 
sweeter than honey. 


Even the very name Abishag in its mystic meaning points to the greater wisdom of old men. For the 
translation of it is, “My father is over and above,” or “my father’s roaring.” The term “over and above” is 
obscure, but in this passage is indicative of excellence, and implies that the old have a larger stock of 
wisdom, and that it even overflows by reason of its abundance. In another passage “over and above” 
forms an antithesis to “necessary.” Moreover, Abishag, that is, “roaring,” is properly used of the sound 
which the waves make, and of the murmur which we hear coming from the sea. From which it is plain that 
the thunder of the divine voice dwells in old men’s ears with a volume of sound beyond the voices of men. 
Again, in our tongue Shunamite means “scarlet,” a hint that the love of wisdom becomes warm and 
glowing through religious study. For though the color may point to the mystery of the Lord’s blood, it also 
sets forth the warm glow of wisdom. Hence it is a scarlet thread that in Genesis the midwife binds upon 
the hand of Pharez—Pharez “the divider,” so called because he divided the partition which had before 
separated two peoples. So, too, with a mystic reference to the shedding of blood, it was a scarlet cord 
which the harlot Rahab (a type of the church) hung in her window to preserve her house in the 
destruction of Jericho. Hence, in another place Scripture says of holy men: “These are they which came 
from the warmth of the house of the father of Rechab.” And in the gospel the Lord says: “I am come to 
cast fire upon the earth, and fain am I to see it kindled.” This was the fire which, when it was kindled in 
the disciples’ hearts, constrained them to say: “Did not our heart burn within us while He talked with us 
by the way, and while He opened to us the Scriptures?” 


4. To what end, you ask, these recondite references? To show that you need not expect from me boyish 
declamation, flowery sentiments, a meretricious style, and at the close of every paragraph the terse and 
pointed aphorisms which call forth approving shouts from those who hear them. Let Wisdom alone 
embrace me; let her nestle in my bosom, my Abishag who grows not old. Undefiled truly is she, and a 
virgin forever for although she daily conceives and unceasingly brings to the birth, like Mary she remains 
undeflowered. When the apostle says “be fervent in spirit,” he means “be true to wisdom.” And when our 
Lord in the gospel declares that in the end of the world—when the shepherd shall grow foolish, according 
to the prophecy of Zechariah—”the love of many shall wax cold,” He means that wisdom shall decay. Hear, 
therefore—to quote the sainted Cyprian—”words forcible rather than elegant.” Hear one who, though he 
is your brother in orders, is in years your father; who can conduct you from the cradle of faith to spiritual 
manhood; and who, while he builds up stage by stage the rules of holy living, can instruct others in 
instructing you. I know, of course, that from your reverend uncle, Heliodorus, now a bishop of Christ, you 
have learned and are daily learning all that is holy; and that in him you have before you a rule of life and a 
pattern of virtue. Take, then, my suggestions for what they are worth, and compare my precepts with his. 
He will teach you the perfection of a monk, and I shall show you the whole duty of a clergyman. 


5. A clergyman, then, as he serves Christ’s church, must first understand what his name means; and then, 
when he realizes this, must endeavor to be that which he is called. For since the Greek word kleros means 
“ot,” or “inheritance,” the clergy are so called either because they are the lot of the Lord, or else because 
the Lord Himself is their lot and portion. Now, he who in his own person is the Lord’s portion, or has the 
Lord for his portion, must so bear himself as to possess the Lord and to be possessed by Him. He who 
possesses the Lord, and who says with the prophet, “The Lord is my portion,” can hold to nothing beside 
the Lord. For if he hold to something beside the Lord, the Lord will not be his portion. Suppose, for 
instance, that he holds to gold or silver, or possessions or inlaid furniture; with such portions as these the 
Lord will not deign to be his portion. I, if I am the portion of the Lord, and the line of His heritage, receive 
no portion among the remaining tribes; but, like the Priest and the Levite, I live on the tithe, and serving 
the altar, am supported by its offerings. Having food and raiment, I shall be content with these, and as a 
disciple of the Cross shall share its poverty. I beseech you, therefore, and 


Again and yet again admonish you; 


do not look to your military experience for a standard of clerical obligation. Under Christ’s banner seek 
for no worldly gain, lest having more than when you first became a clergyman, you hear men say, to your 
shame, “Their portion shall not profit them.” Welcome poor men and strangers to your homely board, that 
with them Christ may be your guest. A clergyman who engages in business, and who rises from poverty to 
wealth, and from obscurity to a high position, avoid as you would the plague. For “evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” You despise gold; he loves it. You spurn wealth; he eagerly pursues it. You love 
silence, meekness, privacy; he takes delight in talking and effrontery, in squares, and streets, and 
apothecaries’ shops. What unity of feeling can there be where there is so wide a divergency of manners? 


A woman’s foot should seldom, if ever, cross the threshold of your home. To all who are Christ’s virgins 
show the same regard or the same disregard. Do not linger under the same roof with them, and do not 
rely on your past continence. You cannot be holier than David or wiser than Solomon. Always bear in mind 
that it was a woman who expelled the tiller of paradise from his heritage. In case you are sick one of the 
brethren may attend you; your sister also or your mother or some woman whose faith is approved with all. 
But if you have no persons so connected with you or so marked out by chaste behaviour, the Church 


maintains many elderly women who by their ministrations may oblige you and benefit themselves so that 
even your sickness may bear fruit in the shape of almsdeeds. I know of cases where the recovery of the 
body has but preluded the sickness of the soul. There is danger for you in the service of one for whose 
face you constantly watch. If in the course of your clerical duty you have to visit a widow or a virgin, never 
enter the house alone. Let your companions be persons association with whom will not disgrace you. If 
you take a reader with you or an acolyte or a psalm-singer, let their character not their garb be their 
adornment; let them use no tongs to curl their hair; rather let their mien be an index of their chastity. You 
must not sit alone with a woman or see one without witnesses. If she has anything confidential to disclose, 
she is sure to have some nurse or housekeeper, some virgin, some widow, some married woman. She 
cannot be so friendless as to have none save you to whom she can venture to confide her secret. Beware 
of all that gives occasion for suspicion; and, to avoid scandal, shun every act that may give colour to it. 
Frequent gifts of handkerchiefs and garters, of face-cloths and dishes first tasted by the giver—to say 
nothing of notes full of fond expressions—of such things as these a holy love knows nothing. Such 
endearing and alluring expressions as my honey’ and my darling,’ you who are all my charm and my 
delight’ the ridiculous courtesies of lovers and their foolish doings, we blush for on the stage and abhor in 
men of the world. How much more do we loathe them in monks and clergymen who adorn the priesthood 
by their vows while their vows are adorned by the priesthood. I speak thus not because I dread such evils 
for you or for men of saintly life, but because in all ranks and callings and among both men and women 
there are found both good and bad and in condemning the bad I commend the good. 


6. Shameful to say, idol-priests, play-actors, jockeys, and prostitutes can inherit property: clergymen and 
monks alone lie under a legal disability, a disability enacted not by persecutors but by Christian emperors. 
I do not complain of the law, but I grieve that we have deserved a statute so harsh. Cauterizing is a good 
thing, no doubt; but how is it that I have a wound which makes me need it? The law is strict and far- 
seeing, yet even so rapacity goes on unchecked. By a fiction of trusteeship we set the statute at defiance; 
and, as if imperial decrees outweigh the mandates of Christ, we fear the laws and despise the Gospels. If 
heir there must be, the mother has first claim upon her children, the Church upon her flock—the members 
of which she has borne and reared and nourished. Why do we thrust ourselves in between mother and 
children? 


It is the glory of a bishop to make provision for the wants of the poor; but it is the shame of all priests to 
amass private fortunes. I who was born (suppose) in a poor man’s house, in a country cottage, and who 
could scarcely get of common millet and household bread enough to fill an empty stomach, am now come 
to disdain the finest wheat flour and honey. I know the several kinds of fish by name. I can tell unerringly 
on what coast a mussel has been picked. I can distinguish by the flavour the province from which a bird 
comes. Dainty dishes delight me because their ingredients are scarce and I end by finding pleasure in 
their ruinous cost. 


I hear also of servile attention shewn by some towards old men and women when these are childless. They 
fetch the basin, beset the bed and perform with their own hands the most revolting offices. They anxiously 
await the advent of the doctor and with trembling lips they ask whether the patient is better. If for a little 
while the old fellow shews signs of returning vigour, they are in agonies. They pretend to be delighted, but 
their covetous hearts undergo secret torture. For they are afraid that their labours may go for nothing and 
compare an old man with a clinging to life to the patriarch Methuselah. How great a reward might they 
have with God if their hearts were not set on a temporal prize! With what great exertions do they pursue 
an empty heritage! Less labour might have purchased for them the pearl of Christ. 


7. Read the divine scriptures constantly; never, indeed, let the sacred volume be out of your hand. Learn 
what you have to teach. “Hold fast the faithful word as you have been taught that you may be able by 
sound doctrine to exhort and convince the gainsayers. Continue thou in the things that thou hast learned 
and hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned them;” and “be ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the hope and faith that are in you.” Do not let your deeds 
belie your words; lest when you speak in church someone may mentally reply “Why do you not practise 
what you profess? Here is a lover of dainties turned censor! his stomach is full and he reads us a homily 
on fasting. As well might a robber accuse others of covetousness.” In a priest of Christ mouth, mind, and 
hand should be at one. 


Be obedient to your bishop and welcome him as the parent of your soul. Sons love their fathers and slaves 
fear their masters. “If I be a father,” He says, “where is mine honour? And if Iam a master where is my 
fear?” In your case the bishop combines in himself many titles to your respect. He is at once a monk, a 
prelate, and an uncle who has before now instructed you in all holy things. This also I say that the bishops 
should know themselves to be priests not lords. Let them render to the clergy the honour which is their 
due that the clergy may offer to them the respect which belongs to bishops. There is a witty saying of the 
orator Domitius which is here to the point: “Why am I to recognize you as leader of the Senate when you 
will not recognize my rights as a private member?” We should realize that a bishop and his presbyters are 
like Aaron and his sons. As there is but one Lord and one Temple; so also should there be but one ministry. 
Let us ever bear in mind the charge which the apostle Peter gives to priests: “feed the flock of God which 
is among you, taking the oversight thereof not by constraint but willingly as God would have you; not for 
filthy lucre but of a ready mind; neither as being lords over God’s heritage but being ensamples to the 


flock,” and that gladly; that “when the chief-shepherd shall appear ye may receive a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away.” It is a bad custom which prevails in certain churches for presbyters to be silent when 
bishops are present on the ground that they would be jealous or impatient hearers. “If anything,” writes 
the apostle Paul, “be revealed to another that sitteth by, let the first hold his peace. For ye may all 
prophesy one by one that all may learn and all may be comforted; and the spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets. For God is not the author of confusion but of peace.” “A wise son maketh a glad 
father;” and a bishop should rejoice in the discrimination which has led him to choose such for the priests 
of Christ. 


8. When teaching in church seek to call forth not plaudits but groans. Let the tears of your hearers be 
your glory. A presbyter’s words ought to be seasoned by his reading of scripture. Be not a declaimer or a 
ranter, one who gabbles without rhyme or reason; but shew yourself skilled in the deep things and versed 
in the mysteries of God. To mouth your words and by your quickness of utterance astonish the unlettered 
crowd is a mark of ignorance. Assurance often explains that of which it knows nothing; and when it has 
convinced others imposes on itself. My teacher, Gregory of Nazianzus, when I once asked him to explain 
Luke’s phrase sabbaton deuteroproton , that is “the second-first Sabbath,” playfully evaded my request 
saying: “I will tell you about it in church, and there, when all the people applaud me, you will be forced 
against your will to know what you do not know at all. For, if you alone remain silent, every one will put 
you down for a fool.” There is nothing so easy as by sheer volubility to deceive a common crowd or an 
uneducated congregation: such most admire what they fail to understand. Hear Marcus Tullius, the 
subject of that noble eulogy: “You would have been the first of orators but for Demosthenes: he would 
have been the only one but for you.” Hear what in his speech for Quintus Gallius he has to say about 
unskilled speakers and popular applause and then you will not be the sport of such illusions. “What I am 
telling you,” said he, “is a recent experience of my own. One who has the name of a poet and a man of 
culture has written a book entitled Conversations of Poets and Philosophers. In this he represents 
Euripides as conversing with Menander and Socrates with Epicurus—men whose lives we know to be 
separated not by years but by centuries. Nevertheless he calls forth limitless applause and endless 
acclamations. For the theatre contains many who belong to the same school as he: like him they have 
never learned letters.” 


9. In dress avoid sombre colours as much as bright ones. Showiness and slovenliness are alike to be 
shunned; for the one savours of vanity and the other of pride. To go about without a linen scarf on is 
nothing: what is praiseworthy is to be without money to buy one. It is disgraceful and absurd to boast of 
having neither napkin nor handkerchief and yet to carry a well-filled purse. 


Some bestow a trifle on the poor to receive a larger sum themselves and under the cloak of almsgiving do 
but seek for riches. Such are almshunters rather than almsgivers. Their methods are those by which birds, 
beasts, and fishes are taken. A morsel of bait is put on the hook—to land a married lady’s purse! The 
church is committed to the bishop; let him take heed whom he appoints to be his almoner. It is better for 
me to have no money to give away than shamelessly to beg what I mean to hoard. It is arrogance too to 
wish to seem more liberal than he who is Christ’s bishop. “All things are not open to us all.” In the church 
one is the eye, another is the tongue, another the hand, another the foot, others ears, belly, and so on. 
Read Paul’s epistle to the Corinthians and learn how the one body is made up of different members. The 
rude and simple brother must not suppose himself a saint just because he knows nothing; and he who is 
educated and eloquent must not measure his saintliness merely by his fluency. Of two imperfect things 
holy rusticity is better than sinful eloquence. 


10. Many build churches nowadays; their walls and pillars of glowing marble, their ceilings glittering with 
gold, their altars studded with jewels. Yet to the choice of Christ’s ministers no heed is paid. And let no 
one allege against me the wealth of the temple in Judaea, its table, its lamps, its censers, its dishes, its 
cups, its spoons, and the rest of its golden vessels. If these were approved by the Lord it was at a time 
when the priests had to offer victims and when the blood of sheep was the redemption of sins. They were 
figures typifying things still future and were “written for our admonition upon whom the ends of the world 
are come.” But now our Lord by His poverty has consecrated the poverty of His house. Let us, therefore, 
think of His cross and count riches to be but dirt. Why do we admire what Christ calls “the mammon of 
unrighteousness”? Why do we cherish and love what it is Peter’s boast not to possess? Or if we insist on 
keeping to the letter and find the mention of gold and wealth so pleasing, let us keep to everything else as 
well as the gold. Let the bishops of Christ be bound to marry wives, who must be virgins. Let the best- 
intentioned priest be deprived of his office if he bear a scar and be disfigured. Let bodily leprosy be 
counted worse than spots upon the soul. Let us be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth, but let us 
slay no lamb and celebrate no mystic passover, for where there is no temple, the law forbids these acts. 
Let us pitch tents in the seventh month and noise abroad a solemn fast with the sound of a horn. But if we 
compare all these things as spiritual with things which are spiritual; and if we allow with Paul that “the 
Law is spiritual” and call to mind David’s words: “open thou mine eyes that I may behold wondrous things 
out of thy law;” and if on these grounds we interpret it as our Lord interprets it—He has explained the 
Sabbath in this way: then, rejecting the superstitions of the Jews, we must also reject the gold; or, 
approving the gold, we must approve the Jews as well. For we must either accept them with the gold or 
condemn them with it. 


11. Avoid entertaining men of the world, especially those whose honours make them swell with pride. You 
are the priest of Christ—one poor and crucified who lived on the bread of strangers. It is a disgrace to you 
if the consul’s lictors or soldiers keep watch before your door, and if the Judge of the province has a better 
dinner with you than in his own palace. If you plead as an excuse your wish to intercede for the unhappy 
and the oppressed, I reply that a worldly judge will defer more to a clergyman who is self-denying than to 
one who is rich; he will pay more regard to your holiness than to your wealth. Or if he is a man who will 
not hear the clergy on behalf of the distressed except over the bowl, I will readily forego his aid and will 
appeal to Christ who can help more effectively and speedily than any judge. Truly “it is better to trust in 
the Lord than to put confidence in man. It is better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in princes.” 


Let your breath never smell of wine lest the philosopher’s words be said to you: “instead of offering me a 
kiss you are giving me a taste of wine.” Priests given to wine are both condemned by the apostle and 
forbidden by the old Law. Those who serve the altar, we are told, must drink neither wine nor shechar. 
Now every intoxicating drink is in Hebrew called shechar whether it is made of corn or of the juice of 
apples, whether you distil from the honeycomb a rude kind of mead or make a liquor by squeezing dates 
or strain a thick syrup from a decoction of corn. Whatever intoxicates and disturbs the balance of the 
mind avoid as you would wine. I do not say that we are to condemn what is a creature of God. The Lord 
Himself was called a “wine-bibber” and wine in moderation was allowed to Timothy because of his weak 
stomach. I only require that drinkers should observe that limit which their age, their health, or their 
constitution requires. But if without drinking wine at all I am aglow with youth and am inflamed by the 
heat of my blood and am of a strong and lusty habit of body, I will readily forego the cup in which I cannot 
but suspect poison. The Greeks have an excellent saying which will perhaps bear translation, 


Fat bellies have no sentiments refined. 


12. Lay upon yourself only as much fasting as you can bear, and let your fasts be pure, chaste, simple, 
moderate, and not superstitious. What good is it to use no oil if you seek after the most troublesome and 
out-of-the-way kinds of food, dried figs, pepper, nuts, dates, fine flour, honey, pistachios? All the resources 
of gardening are strained to save us from eating household bread; and to pursue dainties we turn our 
backs on the kingdom of heaven. There are some, I am told, who reverse the laws of nature and the race; 
for they neither eat bread nor drink water but imbibe thin decoctions of crushed herbs and beet-juice—not 
from a cup but from a shell. Shame on us that we have no blushes for such follies and that we feel no 
disgust at such superstition! To crown all, in the midst of our dainties we seek a reputation for abstinence. 
The strictest fast is bread and water. But because it brings with it no glory and because we all of us live on 
bread and water, it is reckoned no fast at all but an ordinary and common matter. 


13. Do not angle for compliments, lest, while you win the popular applause, you do despite to God. “If I 
yet pleased men,” says the apostle, “I should not be the servant of Christ.” He ceased to please men when 
he became Christ’s servant. Christ’s soldier marches on through good report and evil report, the one on 
the right hand and the other on the left. No praise elates him, no reproaches crush him. He is not puffed 
up by riches, nor does he shrink into himself because of poverty. Joy and sorrow he alike despises. The sun 
does not burn him by day nor the moon by night. Do not pray at the corners of the streets, lest the 
applause of men interrupt the straight course of your prayers. Do not broaden your fringes and for show 
wear phylacteries, or, despite of conscience, wrap yourself in the self-seeking of the Pharisee. Would you 
know what mode of apparel the Lord requires? Have prudence, justice, temperance, fortitude. Let these 
be the four quarters of your horizon, let them be a four-horse team to bear you, Christ’s charioteer, at full 
speed to your goal. No necklace can be more precious than these; no gems can form a brighter galaxy. By 
them you are decorated, you are girt about, you are protected on every side. They are your defence as 
well as your glory; for every gem is turned into a shield. 


14. Beware also of a blabbing tongue and of itching ears. Neither detract from others nor listen to 
detractors. “Thou sittest,” says the psalmist, “and speakest against thy brother; thou slanderest thine own 
mother’s son. These things hast thou done and I kept silence; thou thoughtest wickedly that I was such an 
one as thyself, but I will reprove thee and set them in order before thine eyes.” Keep your tongue from 
cavilling and watch over your words. Know that in judging others you are passing sentence on yourself 
and that you are yourself guilty of the faults which you blame in them. It is no excuse to say: “if others tell 
me things I cannot be rude to them.” No one cares to speak to an unwilling listener. An arrow never 
lodges in a stone: often it recoils upon the shooter of it. Let the detractor learn from your unwillingness to 
listen not to be so ready to detract. Solomon says:—”’meddle not with them that are given to detraction: 
for their calamity shall rise suddenly; and who knoweth the destruction of them both?”—of the detractor, 
that is, and of the person who lends an ear to his detraction. 


15. It is your duty to visit the sick, to know the homes and children of ladies who are married, and to 
guard the secrets of noblemen. Make it your object, therefore, to keep your tongue chaste as well as your 
eyes. Never discuss a woman’s figure nor let one house know what is going on in another. Hippocrates, 
before he will teach his pupils, makes them take an oath and compels them to swear fealty to him. He 
binds them over to silence, and prescribes for them their language, their gait, their dress, their manners. 
How much more reason have we to whom the medicine of the soul has been committed to love the houses 
of all Christians as our own homes. Let them know us as comforters in sorrow rather than as guests in 


time of mirth. That clergyman soon becomes an object of contempt who being often asked out to dinner 
never refuses to go. 


16. Let us never seek for presents and rarely accept them when we are asked to do so. For “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Somehow or other the very man who begs leave to offer you a gift holds 
you the cheaper for your acceptance of it; while, if you refuse it, it is wonderful how much more he will 
come to respect you. The preacher of continence must not be a maker of marriages. Why does he who 
reads the apostle’s words “it remaineth that they that have wives be as though they had none”—why does 
he press a virgin to marry? Why does a priest, who must be a monogamist, urge a widow to marry again? 
How can the clergy be managers and stewards of other men’s households, when they are bidden to 
disregard even their own interests? To wrest a thing from a friend is theft but to cheat the Church is 
sacrilege. When you have received money to be doled out to the poor, to be cautious or to hesitate while 
crowds are starving is to be worse than a robber; and to subtract a portion for yourself is to commit a 
crime of the deepest dye. I am tortured with hunger and are you to judge what will satisfy my cravings? 
Either divide immediately what you have received, or, if you are a timid almoner, send the donor to 
distribute his own gifts. Your purse ought not to remain full while I am in need. No one can look after 
what is mine better than I can. He is the best almoner who keeps nothing for himself. 


17. You have compelled me, my dear Nepotian, in spite of the castigation which my treatise on Virginity 
has had to endure—the one which I wrote for the saintly Eustochium at Rome:—you have compelled me 
after ten years have passed once more to open my mouth at Bethlehem and to expose myself to the stabs 
of every tongue. For I could only escape from criticism by writing nothing—a course made impossible by 
your request; and I knew when I took up my pen that the shafts of all gainsayers would be launched 
against me. I beg such to hold their peace and to desist from gainsaying: for I have written to them not as 
to opponents but as to friends. I have not inveighed against those who sin: I have but warned them to sin 
no more. My judgment of myself has been as strict as my judgment of them. When I have wished to 
remove the mote from my neighbour’s eye, I have first cast out the beam in my own. I have calumniated 
no one. Not a name has been hinted at. My words have not been aimed at individuals and my criticism of 
shortcomings has been quite general. If any one wishes to be angry with me he will have first to own that 
he himself suits my description. 


LETTER LIII. TO PAULINUS 


Jerome urges Paulinus, bishop of Nola, (for whom see Letter LVIII.) to make a diligent study of the 
Scriptures and to this end reminds him of the zeal for learning displayed not only by the wisest of the 
pagans but also by the apostle Paul. Then going through the two Testaments in detail he describes the 
contents of the several books and the lessons which may be learned from them. He concludes with an 
appeal to Paulinus to divest himself wholly of his earthly wealth and to devote himself altogether to God. 
Written in 394 a.d. 


1. Our brother Ambrose along with your little gifts has delivered to me a most charming letter which, 
though it comes at the beginning of our friendship, gives assurance of tried fidelity and of long continued 
attachment. A true intimacy cemented by Christ Himself is not one which depends upon material 
considerations, or upon the presence of the persons, or upon an insincere and exaggerated flattery; but 
one such as ours, wrought by a common fear of God and a joint study of the divine scriptures. 


We read in old tales that men traversed provinces, crossed seas, and visited strange peoples, simply to see 
face to face persons whom they only knew from books. Thus Pythagoras visited the prophets of Memphis; 
and Plato, besides visiting Egypt and Archytas of Tarentum, most carefully explored that part of the coast 
of Italy which was formerly called Great Greece. In this way the influential Athenian master with whose 
lessons the schools of the Academy resounded became at once a pilgrim and a pupil choosing modestly to 
learn what others had to teach rather than over confidently to propound views of his own. Indeed his 
pursuit of learning—which seemed to fly before him all the world over—finally led to his capture by 
pirates who sold him into slavery to a cruel tyrant. Thus he became a prisoner, a bond-man, and a slave; 
yet, as he was always a philosopher, he was greater still than the man who purchased him. Again we read 
that certain noblemen journeyed from the most remote parts of Spain and Gaul to visit Titus Livius, and 
listen to his eloquence which flowed like a fountain of milk. Thus the fame of an individual had more 
power to draw men to Rome than the attractions of the city itself; and the age displayed an unheard of 
and noteworthy portent in the shape of men who, entering the great city, bestowed their attention not 
upon it but upon something else. Apollonius too was a traveller—the one I mean who is called the sorcerer 
by ordinary people and the philosopher by such as follow Pythagoras. He entered Persia, traversed the 
Caucasus and made his way through the Albanians, the Scythians, the Massagetae, and the richest 
districts of India. At last, after crossing that wide river the Pison, he came to the Brahmans. There he saw 
Hiarcas sitting upon his golden throne and drinking from his Tantalus-fountain, and heard him instructing 
a few disciples upon the nature, motions, and orbits of the heavenly bodies. After this he travelled among 
the Elamites, the Babylonians, the Chaldeans, the Medes, the Assyrians, the Parthians, the Syrians, the 
Phenicians, the Arabians, and the Philistines. Then returning to Alexandria he made his way to Ethiopia to 
see the gymnosophists and the famous table of the sun spread in the sands of the desert. Everywhere he 
found something to learn, and as he was always going to new places, he became constantly wiser and 


master’s house and on his master’s garner, and still trembling beneath his stripes? Such a deliverer, I had 
almost said kidnapper, would even meet with condemnation in the world. Now, no other than this is the 
character of Marcion’s god, swooping upon an alien world, snatching away man from his God, the son 
from his father, the pupil from his tutor, the servant from his master—to make him impious to his God, 
undutiful to his father, ungrateful to his tutor, worthless to his master. If, now, the rational benevolence 
makes man such, what sort of being prithee would the irrational make of him? None I should think more 
shameless than him who is baptized to his god in water which belongs to another, who stretches out his 
hands to his god towards a heaven which is another’s, who kneels to his god on ground which is another’s, 
offers his thanksgivings to his god over bread which belongs to another, and distributes by way of alms 
and charity, for the sake of his god, gifts which belong to another God. Who, then, is that so good a god of 
theirs, that man through him becomes evil; so propitious, too, as to incense against man that other God 
who is, indeed, his own proper Lord? 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE GOODNESS OF MARCION’S GOD ONLY IMPERFECTLY MANIFESTED; IT SAVES BUT FEW, AND THE SOULS 
MERELY OF THESE. MARCION’S CONTEMPT OF THE BODY ABSURD 


But as God is eternal and rational, so, I think, He is perfect in all things. “Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” Prove, then, that the goodness of your god also is a perfect one. 
That it is indeed imperfect has been already sufficiently shown, since it is found to be neither natural nor 
rational. The same conclusion, however, shall now be made clear by another method; it is not simply 
imperfect, but actually feeble, weak, and exhausted, failing to embrace the full number of its material 
objects, and not manifesting itself in them all. For all are not put into a state of salvation by it; but the 
Creator’s subjects, both Jew and Christian, are all excepted. Now, when the greater part thus perish, how 
can that goodness be defended as a perfect one which is inoperative in most cases, is somewhat only in 
few, naught in many, succumbs to perdition, and is a partner with destruction? And if so many shall miss 
salvation, it will not be with goodness, but with malignity, that the greater perfection will lie. For as it is 
the operation of goodness which brings salvation, so is it malevolence which thwarts it. Since, however, 
this goodness) saves but few, and so rather leans to the alternative of not saving, it will show itself to 
greater perfection by not interposing help than by helping. Now, you will not be able to attribute goodness 
(to your god) in reference to the Creator, (if accompanied with) failure towards all. For whomsoever you 
call in to judge the question, it is as a dispenser of goodness, if so be such a title can be made out, and not 
as a squanderer thereof, as you claim your god to be, that you must submit the divine character for 
determination. So long, then, as you prefer your god to the Creator on the simple ground of his goodness, 
and since he professes to have this attribute as solely and wholly his own, he ought not to have been 
wanting in it to any one. However, I do not now wish to prove that Marcion’s god is imperfect in goodness 
because of the perdition of the greater number. I am content to illustrate this imperfection by the fact that 
even those whom he saves are found to possess but an imperfect salvation—that is, they are saved only so 
far as the soul is concerned, but lost in their body, which, according to him, does not rise again. Now, 
whence comes this halving of salvation, if not from a failure of goodness? What could have been a better 
proof of a perfect goodness, than the recovery of the whole man to salvation? Totally damned by the 
Creator, he should have been totally restored by the most merciful god. I rather think that by Marcion’s 
rule the body is baptized, is deprived of marriage, is cruelly tortured in confession. But although sins are 
attributed to the body, yet they are preceded by the guilty concupiscence of the soul; nay, the first motion 
of sin must be ascribed to the soul, to which the flesh acts in the capacity of a servant. By and by, when 
freed from the soul, the flesh sins no more. So that in this matter goodness is unjust, and likewise 
imperfect, in that it leaves to destruction the more harmless substance, which sins rather by compliance 
than in will. Now, although Christ put not on the verity of the flesh, as your heresy is pleased to assume, 
He still vouchsafed to take upon Him the semblance thereof. Surely, therefore, some regard was due to it 
from Him, because of this His feigned assumption of it. Besides, what else is man than flesh, since no 
doubt it was the corporeal rather than the spiritual element from which the Author of man’s nature gave 
him his designation? “And the Lord God made man of the dust of the ground,” not of spiritual essence; this 
afterwards came from the divine afflatus: “and man became a living soul.” What, then, is man? Made, no 
doubt of it, of the dust; and God placed him in paradise, because He moulded him, not breathed him, into 
being—a fabric of flesh, not of spirit. Now, this being the case, with what face will you contend for the 
perfect character of that goodness which did not fail in some one particular only of man’s deliverance, but 
in its general capacity? If that is a plenary grace and a substantial mercy which brings salvation to the 
soul alone, this were the better life which we now enjoy whole and entire; whereas to rise again but in 
part will be a chastisement, not a liberation. The proof of the perfect goodness is, that man, after his 
rescue, should be delivered from the domicile and power of the malignant deity unto the protection of the 
most good and merciful God. Poor dupe of Marcion, fever is hard upon you; and your painful flesh 
produces a crop of all sorts of briers and thorns. Nor is it only to the Creator’s thunderbolts that you lie 
exposed, or to wars, and pestilences, and His other heavier strokes, but even to His creeping insects. In 
what respect do you suppose yourself liberated from His kingdom when His flies are still creeping upon 
your face? If your deliverance lies in the future, why not also in the present, that it may be perfectly 
wrought? Far different is our condition in the sight of Him who is the Author, the Judge, the injured Head 
of our race! You display Him as a merely good God; but you are unable to prove that He is perfectly good, 
because you are not by Him perfectly delivered. 


better. Philostratus has written the story of his life at length in eight books. 


2. But why should I confine my allusions to the men of this world, when the Apostle Paul, the chosen 
vessel the doctor of the Gentiles, who could boldly say: “Do ye seek a proof of Christ speaking in me?” 
knowing that he really had within him that greatest of guests—when even he after visiting Damascus and 
Arabia “went up to Jerusalem to see Peter and abode with him fifteen days.” For he who was to be a 
preacher to the Gentiles had to be instructed in the mystical numbers seven and eight. And again fourteen 
years after he took Barnabas and Titus and communicated his gospel to the apostles lest by any means he 
should have run or had run in vain. Spoken words possess an indefinable hidden power, and teaching that 
passed directly from the mouth of the speaker into the ears of the disciples is more impressive than any 
other. When the speech of Demosthenes against AEschines was recited before the latter during his exile 
at Rhodes, amid all the admiration and applause he sighed “if you could but have heard the brute deliver 
his own periods!” 


3. I do not adduce these instances because I have anything in me from which you either can or will learn a 
lesson, but to show you that your zeal and eagerness to learn—even though you cannot rely on help from 
me—are in themselves worthy of praise. A mind willing to learn deserves commendation even when it has 
no teacher. What is of importance to me is not what you find but what you seek to find. Wax is soft and 
easy to mould even where the hands of craftsman and modeller are wanting to work it. It is already 
potentially all that it can be made. The apostle Paul learned the Law of Moses and the prophets at the feet 
of Gamaliel and was glad that he had done so, for armed with this spiritual armour, he was able to say 
boldly “the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds;” armed with these we war “casting down imaginations and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ; 
and being in a readiness to revenge all disobedience.” He writes to Timothy who had been trained in the 
holy writings from a child exhorting him to study them diligently and not to neglect the gift which was 
given him with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery. To Titus he gives commandment that among a 
bishop’s other virtues (which he briefly describes) he should be careful to seek a knowledge of the 
scriptures: A bishop, he says, must hold fast “the faithful word as he hath been taught that he may be able 
by sound doctrine both to exhort and to convince the gainsayers.” In fact want of education in a 
clergyman prevents him from doing good to any one but himself and much as the virtue of his life may 
build up Christ’s church, he does it an injury as great by failing to resist those who are trying to pull it 
down. The prophet Haggai says—or rather the Lord says it by the mouth of Haggai—”Ask now the priests 
concerning the law.” For such is the important function of the priesthood to give answers to those who 
question them concerning the law. And in Deuteronomy we read “Ask thy father and he will shew thee; thy 
elders and they will tell thee.” Also in the one hundred and nineteenth psalm “thy statutes have been my 
songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” David too, in the description of the righteous man whom he 
compares to the tree of life in paradise, amongst his other excellences speaks of this, “His delight is in the 
law of the Lord; and in his law doth he meditate day and night.” In the close of his most solemn vision 
Daniel declares that “the righteous shall shine as the stars; and the wise, that is the learned, as the 
firmament.” You can see, therefore, how great is the difference between righteous ignorance and 
instructed righteousness. Those who have the first are compared with the stars, those who have the 
second with the heavens. Yet, according to the exact sense of the Hebrew, both statements may be 
understood of the learned, for it is to be read in this way:—”They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars forever and ever.” Why 
is the apostle Paul called a chosen vessel? Assuredly because he is a repertory of the Law and of the holy 
scriptures. The learned teaching of our Lord strikes the Pharisees dumb with amazement, and they are 
filled with astonishment to find that Peter and John know the Law although they have not learned letters. 
For to these the Holy Ghost immediately suggested what comes to others by daily study and meditation; 
and, as it is written, they were “taught of God.” The Saviour had only accomplished his twelfth year when 
the scene in the temple took place; but when he interrogated the elders concerning the Law His wise 
questions conveyed rather than sought information. 


4. But perhaps we ought to call Peter and John ignorant, both of whom could say of themselves, “though I 
be rude in speech, yet not in knowledge.” Was John a mere fisherman, rude and untaught? If so, whence 
did he get the words “In the beginning was the word, and the word was with God and the word was God.” 
Logos in Greek has many meanings. It signifies word and reason and reckoning and the cause of 
individual things by which those which are subsist. All of which things we rightly predicate of Christ. This 
truth Plato with all his learning did not know, of this Demosthenes with all his eloquence was ignorant. “I 
will destroy,” it is said, “the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing the understanding of the 
prudent.” The true wisdom must destroy the false, and, although the foolishness of preaching is 
inseparable from the Cross, Paul speaks “wisdom among them that are perfect, yet not the wisdom of this 
world, nor of the princes of this world that come to nought,” but he speaks “the wisdom of God in a 
mystery, even the hidden wisdom, which God ordained before the world.” God’s wisdom is Christ, for 
Christ, we are told, is “the power of God and the wisdom of God.” He is the wisdom which is hidden in a 
mystery, of which also we read in the heading of the ninth psalm “for the hidden things of the son.” In Him 
are hidden all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. He also who was hidden in a mystery is the same 
that was foreordained before the world. Now it was in the Law and in the Prophets that he was 
foreordained and prefigured. For this reason too the prophets were called seers, because they saw Him 


whom others did not see. Abraham saw His day and was glad. The heavens which were sealed to a 
rebellious people were opened to Ezekiel. “Open thou mine eyes,” saith David, “that I may behold 
wonderful things out of thy Law.” For “the law is spiritual” and a revelation is needed to enable us to 
comprehend it and, when God uncovers His face, to behold His glory. 


5. In the apocalypse a book is shewn sealed with seven seals, which if you deliver to one that is learned 
saying, Read this, he will answer you, I cannot, for it is sealed. How many there are to-day who fancy 
themselves learned, yet the scriptures are a sealed book to them, and one which they cannot open save 
through Him who has the key of David, “he that openeth and no man shutteth; and shutteth and no man 
openeth.” In the Acts of the Apostles the holy eunuch (or rather “man” for so the scripture calls him ) 
when reading Isaiah he is asked by Philip “Understandest thou what thou readest?,” makes answer: 
—”How can I except some man should guide me?” To digress for a moment to myself, I am neither holier 
nor more diligent than this eunuch, who came from Ethiopia, that is from the ends of the world, to the 
Temple leaving behind him a queen’s palace, and was so great a lover of the Law and of divine knowledge 
that he read the holy scriptures even in his chariot. Yet although he had the book in his hand and took into 
his mind the words of the Lord, nay even had them on his tongue and uttered them with his lips, he still 
knew not Him, whom—not knowing—he worshipped in the book. Then Philip came and shewed him Jesus, 
who was concealed beneath the letter. Wondrous excellence of the teacher! In the same hour the eunuch 
believed and was baptized; he became one of the faithful and a saint. He was no longer a pupil but a 
master; and he found more in the church’s font there in the wilderness than he had ever done in the 
gilded temple of the synagogue. 


6. These instances have been just touched upon by me (the limits of a letter forbid a more discursive 
treatment of them) to convince you that in the holy scriptures you can make no progress unless you have 
a guide to shew you the way. I say nothing of the knowledge of grammarians, rhetoricians, philosophers, 
geometers, logicians, musicians, astronomers, astrologers, physicians, whose several kinds of skill are 
most useful to mankind, and may be ranged under the three heads of teaching, method, and proficiency. I 
will pass to the less important crafts which require manual dexterity more than mental ability. 
Husbandmen, masons, carpenters, workers in wood and metal, wool-dressers and fullers, as well as those 
artisans who make furniture and cheap utensils, cannot attain the ends they seek without instruction from 
qualified persons. As Horace says 


Doctors alone profess the healing art 
And none but joiners ever try to join. 


7. The art of interpreting the scriptures is the only one of which all men everywhere claim to be masters. 
To quote Horace again 


Taught or untaught we all write poetry. 


The chatty old woman, the doting old man, and the wordy sophist, one and all take in hand the Scriptures, 
rend them in pieces and teach them before they have learned them. Some with brows knit and bombastic 
words, balanced one against the other philosophize concerning the sacred writings among weak women. 
Others—I blush to say it—learn of women what they are to teach men; and as if even this were not 
enough, they boldly explain to others what they themselves by no means understand. I say nothing of 
persons who, like myself have been familiar with secular literature before they have come to the study of 
the holy scriptures. Such men when they charm the popular ear by the finish of their style suppose every 
word they say to be a law of God. They do not deign to notice what Prophets and apostles have intended 
but they adapt conflicting passages to suit their own meaning, as if it were a grand way of teaching—and 
not rather the faultiest of all—to misrepresent a writer’s views and to force the scriptures reluctantly to 
do their will. They forget that we have read centos from Homer and Virgil; but we never think of calling 
the Christless Maro a Christian because of his lines:— 


Now comes the Virgin back and Saturn’s reign, 

Now from high heaven comes a Child newborn. 

Another line might be addressed by the Father to the Son:— 
Hail, only Son, my Might and Majesty. 

And yet another might follow the Saviour’s words on the cross:— 
Such words he spake and there transfixed remained. 


But all this is puerile, and resembles the sleight-of-hand of a mountebank. It is idle to try to teach what 
you do not know, and—if I may speak with some warmth—is worse still to be ignorant of your ignorance. 


8. Genesis, we shall be told, needs no explanation; its topics are too simple—the birth of the world, the 
origin of the human race, the division of the earth, the confusion of tongues, and the descent of the 


Hebrews into Egypt! Exodus, no doubt, is equally plain, containing as it does merely an account of the ten 
plagues, the decalogue, and sundry mysterious and divine precepts! The meaning of Leviticus is of course 
self-evident, although every sacrifice that it describes, nay more every word that it contains, the 
description of Aaron’s vestments, and all the regulations connected with the Levites are symbols of things 
heavenly! The book of Numbers too—are not its very figures, and Balaam’s prophecy, and the forty-two 
camping places in the wilderness so many mysteries? Deuteronomy also, that is the second law or the 
foreshadowing of the law of the gospel,—does it not, while exhibiting things known before, put old truths 
in a new light? So far the five words’ of the Pentateuch, with which the apostle boasts his wish to speak in 
the Church. Then, as for Job, that pattern of patience, what mysteries are there not contained in his 
discourses? Commencing in prose the book soon glides into verse and at the end once more reverts to 
prose. By the way in which it lays down propositions, assumes postulates, adduces proofs, and draws 
inferences, it illustrates all the laws of logic. Single words occurring in the book are full of meaning. To 
say nothing of other topics, it prophesies the resurrection of men’s bodies at once with more clearness 
and with more caution than any one has yet shewn. “I know,” Job says, “that my redeemer liveth, and that 
at the last day I shall rise again from the earth; and I shall be clothed again with my skin, and in my flesh 
shall I see God. Whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not another. This my hope is 
stored up in my own bosom.” I will pass on to Jesus the son of Nave—a type of the Lord in name as well as 
in deed—who crossed over Jordan, subdued hostile kingdoms, divided the land among the conquering 
people and who, in every city, village, mountain, river, hill-torrent, and boundary which he dealt with, 
marked out the spiritual realms of the heavenly Jerusalem, that is, of the church. In the book of Judges 
every one of the popular leaders is a type. Ruth the Moabitess fulfils the prophecy of Isaiah:—”Send thou 
a lamb, O Lord, as ruler of the land from the rock of the wilderness to the mount of the daughter of Zion.” 
Under the figures of Eli’s death and the slaying of Saul Samuel shews the abolition of the old law. Again in 
Zadok and in David he bears witness to the mysteries of the new priesthood and of the new royalty. The 
third and fourth books of Kings called in Hebrew Malachim give the history of the kingdom of Judah from 
Solomon to Jeconiah, and of that of Israel from Jeroboam the son of Nebat to Hoshea who was carried 
away into Assyria. If you merely regard the narrative, the words are simple enough, but if you look 
beneath the surface at the hidden meaning of it, you find a description of the small numbers of the church 
and of the wars which the heretics wage against it. The twelve prophets whose writings are compressed 
within the narrow limits of a single volume, have typical meanings far different from their literal ones. 
Hosea speaks many times of Ephraim, of Samaria, of Joseph, of Jezreel, of a wife of whoredoms and of 
children of whoredoms, of an adulteress shut up within the chamber of her husband, sitting for a long 
time in widowhood and in the garb of mourning, awaiting the time when her husband will return to her. 
Joel the son of Pethuel describes the land of the twelve tribes as spoiled and devastated by the 
palmerworm, the canker-worm, the locust, and the blight, and predicts that after the overthrow of the 
former people the Holy Spirit shall be poured out upon God’s servants and handmaids; the same spirit, 
that is, which was to be poured out in the upper chamber at Zion upon the one hundred and twenty 
believers. These believers rising by gradual and regular gradations from one to fifteen form the steps to 
which there is a mystical allusion in the “psalms of degrees.” Amos, although he is only “an herdman” 
from the country, “a gatherer of sycomore fruit,” cannot be explained in a few words. For who can 
adequately speak of the three transgressions and the four of Damascus, of Gaza, of Tyre, of Idumaea, of 
Moab, of the children of Ammon, and in the seventh and eighth place of Judah and of Israel? He speaks to 
the fat kine that are in the mountain of Samaria, and bears witness that the great house and the little 
house shall fall. He sees now the maker of the grasshopper, now the Lord, standing upon a wall daubed or 
made of adamant, now a basket of apples that brings doom to the transgressors, and now a famine upon 
the earth “not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the words of the Lord.” Obadiah, 
whose name means the servant of God, thunders against Edom red with blood and against the creature 
born of earth. He smites him with the spear of the spirit because of his continual rivalry with his brother 
Jacob. Jonah, fairest of doves, whose shipwreck shews in a figure the passion of the Lord, recalls the 
world to penitence, and while he preaches to Nineveh, announces salvation to all the heathen. Micah the 
Morasthite a joint heir with Christ announces the spoiling of the daughter of the robber and lays siege 
against her, because she has smitten the jawbone of the judge of Israel. Nahum, the consoler of the world, 
rebukes “the bloody city” and when it is overthrown cries:—”Behold upon the mountains the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings.” Habakkuk, like a strong and unyielding wrestler, stands upon his watch and 
sets his foot upon the tower that he may contemplate Christ upon the cross and say “His glory covered the 
heavens and the earth was full of his praise. And his brightness was as the light; he had horns coming out 
of his hand: and there was the hiding of his power.” Zephaniah, that is the bodyguard and knower of the 
secrets of the Lord, hears “a cry from the fishgate, and an howling from the second, and a great crashing 
from the hills.” He proclaims “howling to the inhabitants of the mortar; for all the people of Canaan are 
undone; all they that were laden with silver are cut off.” Haggai, that is he who is glad or joyful, who has 
sown in tears to reap in joy, is occupied with the rebuilding of the temple. He represents the Lord (the 
Father, that is) as saying “Yet once, it is a little while, and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, and the 
sea, and the dry land; and I will shake all nations and he who is desired of all nations shall come.” 
Zechariah, he that is mindful of his Lord, gives us many prophecies. He sees Jesus, “clothed with filthy 
garments,” a stone with seven eyes, a candle-stick all of gold with lamps as many as the eyes, and two 
olive trees on the right side of the bowl and on the left. After he has described the horses, red, black, 
white, and grisled, and the cutting off of the chariot from Ephraim and of the horse from Jerusalem he 
goes on to prophesy and predict a king who shall be a poor man and who shall sit “upon a colt the foal of 


an ass.” Malachi, the last of all the prophets, speaks openly of the rejection of Israel and the calling of the 
nations. “I have no pleasure in you, saith the Lord of hosts, neither will I accept an offering at your hand. 
For from the rising of the sun even unto the going down of the same, my name is great among the 
Gentiles: and in every place incense is offered unto my name, and a pure offering.” As for Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, who can fully understand or adequately explain them? The first of them 
seems to compose not a prophecy but a gospel. The second speaks of a rod of an almond tree and of a 
seething pot with its face toward the north, and of a leopard which has changed its spots. He also goes 
four times through the alphabet in different metres. The beginning and ending of Ezekiel, the third of the 
four, are involved in so great obscurity that like the commencement of Genesis they are not studied by the 
Hebrews until they are thirty years old. Daniel, the fourth and last of the four prophets, having knowledge 
of the times and being interested in the whole world, in clear language proclaims the stone cut out of the 
mountain without hands that overthrows all kingdoms. David, who is our Simonides, Pindar, and Alcaeus, 
our Horace, our Catullus, and our Serenus all in one, sings of Christ to his lyre; and on a psaltery with ten 
strings calls him from the lower world to rise again. Solomon, a lover of peace and of the Lord, corrects 
morals, teaches nature, unites Christ and the church, and sings a sweet marriage song to celebrate that 
holy bridal. Esther, a type of the church, frees her people from danger and, after having slain Haman 
whose name means iniquity, hands down to posterity a memorable day and a great feast. The book of 
things omitted or epitome of the old dispensation is of such importance and value that without it any one 
who should claim to himself a knowledge of the scriptures would make himself a laughing stock in his own 
eyes. Every name used in it, nay even the conjunction of the words, serves to throw light on narratives 
passed over in the books of Kings and upon questions suggested by the gospel. Ezra and Nehemiah, that 
is the Lord’s helper and His consoler, are united in a single book. They restore the Temple and build up 
the walls of the city. In their pages we see the throng of the Israelites returning to their native land, we 
read of priests and Levites, of Israel proper and of proselytes; and we are even told the several families to 
which the task of building the walls and towers was assigned. These references convey one meaning upon 
the surface, but another below it. 


9. [In Migne, 8.] You see how, carried away by my love of the scriptures, I have exceeded the limits of a 
letter yet have not fully accomplished my object. We have heard only what it is that we ought to know and 
to desire, so that we too may be able to say with the psalmist:—”My soul breaketh out for the very fervent 
desire that it hath alway unto thy judgments.” But the saying of Socrates about himself—”this only I know 
that I know nothing”—is fulfilled in our case also. The New Testament I will briefly deal with. Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John are the Lord’s team of four, the true cherubim or store of knowledge. With them the 
whole body is full of eyes, they glitter as sparks, they run and return like lightning, their feet are straight 
feet, and lifted up, their backs also are winged, ready to fly in all directions. They hold together each by 
each and are interwoven one with another: like wheels within wheels they roll along and go whithersoever 
the breath of the Holy Spirit wafts them. The apostle Paul writes to seven churches (for the eighth epistle 
—that to the Hebrews—is not generally counted in with the others). He instructs Timothy and Titus; he 
intercedes with Philemon for his runaway slave. Of him I think it better to say nothing than to write 
inadequately. The Acts of the Apostles seem to relate a mere unvarnished narrative descriptive of the 
infancy of the newly born church; but when once we realize that their author is Luke the physician whose 
praise is in the gospel, we shall see that all his words are medicine for the sick soul. The apostles James, 
Peter, John, and Jude, have published seven epistles at once spiritual and to the point, short and long, 
short that is in words but lengthy in substance so that there are few indeed who do not find themselves in 
the dark when they read them. The apocalypse of John has as many mysteries as words. In saying this I 
have said less than the book deserves. All praise of it is inadequate; manifold meanings lie hid in its every 
word. 


10. [In Migne, 9.] I beg of you, my dear brother, to live among these books, to meditate upon them, to 
know nothing else, to seek nothing else. Does not such a life seem to you a foretaste of heaven here on 
earth? Let not the simplicity of the scripture or the poorness of its vocabulary offend you; for these are 
due either to the faults of translators or else to deliberate purpose: for in this way it is better fitted for the 
instruction of an unlettered congregation as the educated person can take one meaning and the 
uneducated another from one and the same sentence. I am not so dull or so forward as to profess that I 
myself know it, or that I can pluck upon the earth the fruit which has its root in heaven, but I confess that 
I should like to do so. I put myself before the man who sits idle and, while I lay no claim to be a master, I 
readily pledge myself to be a fellow-student. “Every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh 
findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” Let us learn upon earth that knowledge which will 
continue with us in heaven. 


11. [In Migne, 10.] I will receive you with open hands and—if I may boast and speak foolishly like 
Hermagoras—I will strive to learn with you whatever you desire to study. Eusebius who is here regards 
you with the affection of a brother; he has made your letter twice as precious by telling me of your 
sincerity of character, your contempt for the world, your constancy in friendship, and your love to Christ. 
The letter bears on its face (without any aid from him) your prudence and the charm of your style. Make 
haste then, I beseech you, and cut instead of loosing the hawser which prevents your vessel from moving 
in the sea. The man who sells his goods because he despises them and means to renounce the world can 
have no desire to sell them dear. Count as money gained the sum that you must expend upon your outfit. 
There is an old saying that a miser lacks as much what he has as what he has not. The believer has a 


whole world of wealth; the unbeliever has not a single farthing. Let us always live “as having nothing and 
yet possessing all things.” Food and raiment, these are the Christian’s wealth. If your property is in your 
own power, sell it: if not, cast it from you. “If any man .. . will take away thy coat, let him have thy cloke 
also.” You are all for delay, you wish to defer action: unless—so you argue—unless I sell my goods 
piecemeal and with caution, Christ will be at a loss to feed his poor. Nay, he who has offered himself to 
God, has given Him everything once for all. The apostles did but forsake ships and nets. The widow cast 
but two brass coins into the treasury and yet she shall be preferred before Croesus with all his wealth. He 
readily despises all things who reflects always that he must die. 


LETTER LIV. TO FURIA 


A letter of guidance to a widow on the best means of preserving her widowhood (according to Jerome the 
second of the three degrees of chastity’). Furia had at one time thought of marrying again but eventually 
abandoned her intention and devoted herself to the care of her young children and her aged father. 
Jerome draws a vivid picture of the dangers to which she is exposed at Rome, lays down rules of conduct 
for her guidance, and commends her to the care of the presbyter Exuperius (afterwards bishop of 
Toulouse). The date of the letter is 394 a.d. 


1. You beg and implore me in your letter to write to you—or rather write back to you—what mode of life 
you ought to adopt to preserve the crown of widowhood and to keep your reputation for chastity unsullied. 
My mind rejoices, my reins exult, and my heart is glad that you desire to be after marriage what your 
mother Titiana of holy memory was for a long time in marriage. Her prayers and supplications are heard. 
She has succeeded in winning afresh in her only daughter that which she herself when living possessed. It 
is a high privilege of your family that from the time of Camillus few or none of your house are described as 
contracting second marriages. Therefore it will not redound so much to your praise if you continue a 
widow as to your shame if being a Christian you fail to keep what heathen women have jealously guarded 
for so many centuries. 


2. I say nothing of Paula and Eustochium, the fairest flowers of your stock; for, as my object is to exhort 
you, I do not wish it to appear that I am praising them. Blaesilla too I pass over who following her 
husband—your brother—to the grave, fulfilled in a short time of life a long time of virtue. Would that men 
would imitate the laudable examples of women, and that wrinkled old age would pay at last what youth 
gladly offers at first! In saying this I am putting my hand into the fire deliberately and with my eyes open. 
Men will knit their brows and shake their clenched fists at me; 


In swelling tones will angry Chremes rave. 


The leaders will rise as one man against my epistle; the mob of patricians will thunder at me. They will cry 
out that I am a sorcerer and a seducer; and that I should be transported to the ends of the earth. They 
may add, if they will, the title of Samaritan; for in it I shall but recognize a name given to my Lord. But 
one thing is certain. I do not sever the daughter from the mother, I do not use the words of the gospel: “let 
the dead bury their dead.” For whosoever believes in Christ is alive; and he who believes in Him “ought 
himself also so to walk even as He walked.” 


3. A truce to the calumnies which the malice of backbiters continually fastens upon all who call 
themselves Christians to keep them through fear of shame from aspiring to virtue. Except by letter we 
have no knowledge of each other; and where there is no knowledge after the flesh, there can be no motive 
for intercourse save a religious one. “Honour thy father,” the commandment says, but only if he does not 
separate you from your true Father. Recognize the tie of blood but only so long as your parent recognizes 
his Creator. Should he fail to do so, David will sing to you: “hearken, O daughter, and consider, and incline 
thine ear; forget also thine own people and thy father’s house. So shall the king greatly desire thy beauty, 
for he is thy Lord.” Great is the prize offered for the forgetting of a parent, “the king shall desire thy 
beauty.” You have heard, you have considered, you have inclined your ear, you have forgotten your people 
and your father’s house; therefore the king shall desire your beauty and shall say to you:—”thou art all 
fair, my love; there is no spot in thee.” What can be fairer than a soul which is called the daughter of God, 
and which seeks for herself no outward adorning. She believes in Christ, and, dowered with this hope of 
greatness makes her way to her spouse; for Christ is at once her bridegroom and her Lord. 


4, What troubles matrimony involves you have learned in the marriage state itself; you have been 
surfeited with quails’ flesh even to loathing; your mouth has been filled with the gall of bitterness; you 
have expelled the indigestible and unwholesome food; you have relieved a heaving stomach. Why will you 
again swallow what has disagreed with you? “The dog is turned to his own vomit again and the sow that 
was washed to her wallowing in the mire.” Even brute beasts and flying birds do not fall into the same 
snares twice. Do you fear extinction for the line of Camillus if you do not present your father with some 
little fellow to crawl upon his breast and slobber his neck? As if all who marry have children! and as if 
when they do come, they always resemble their forefathers! Did Cicero’s son exhibit his father’s 
eloquence? Had your own Cornelia, pattern at once of chastity and of fruitfulness, cause to rejoice that 
she was mother of her Gracchi? It is ridiculous to expect as certain the offspring which many, as you can 
see, have not got, while others who have had it have lost it again. To whom then are you to leave your 


great riches? To Christ who cannot die. Whom shall you make your heir? The same who is already your 
Lord. Your father will be sorry but Christ will be glad; your family will grieve but the angels will rejoice 
with you. Let your father do what he likes with what is his own. You are not his to whom you have been 
born, but His to whom you have been born again, and who has purchased you at a great price with His 
own blood. 


5. Beware of nurses and waiting maids and similar venomous creatures who try to satisfy their greed by 
sucking your blood. They advise you to do not what is best for you but what is best for them. They are for 
ever dinning into your ears Virgil’s lines:— 


Will you waste all your youth in lonely grief 
And children sweet, the gifts of love, forswear? 


Wherever there is holy chastity, there is also frugal living; and wherever there is frugal living, servants 
lose by it. What they do not get is in their minds so much taken from them. The actual sum received is 
what they look to, and not its relative amount. The moment they see a Christian they at once repeat the 
hackneyed saying:—”The Greek! The impostor!” They spread the most scandalous reports and, when any 
such emanates from themselves, they pretend that they have heard it from others, managing thus at once 
to originate the story and to exaggerate it. A lying rumour goes forth; and this, when it has reached the 
married ladies and has been fanned by their tongues, spreads through the provinces. You may see 
numbers of these—their faces painted, their eyes like those of vipers, their teeth rubbed with pumice- 
stone—raving and carping at Christians with insane fury. One of these ladies, 


A violet mantle round her shoulders thrown, 
Drawls out some mawkish stuff, speaks through her nose, 
And minces half her words with tripping tongue. 


Hereupon the rest chime in and every bench expresses hoarse approval. They are backed up by men of my 
own order who, finding themselves assailed, assail others. Always fluent in attacking me, they are dumb in 
their own defence; just as though they were not monks themselves, and as though every word said against 
monks did not tell also against their spiritual progenitors the clergy. Harm done to the flock brings 
discredit on the shepherd. On the other hand we cannot but praise the life of a monk who holds up to 
veneration the priests of Christ and refuses to detract from that order to which he owes it that he is a 
Christian. 


6. I have spoken thus, my daughter in Christ, not because I doubt that you will be faithful to your vows, 
(you would never have asked for a letter of advice had you been uncertain as to the blessedness of 
monogamy): but that you may realize the wickedness of servants who merely wish to sell you for their own 
advantage, the snares which relations may set for you and the well meant but mistaken suggestions of a 
father. While I allow that this latter feels love toward you, I cannot admit that it is love according to 
knowledge. I must say with the apostle: “I bear them record that they have a zeal of God, but not 
according to knowledge.” Imitate rather—I cannot say it too often—your holy mother whose zeal for Christ 
comes into my mind as often as I remember her, and not her zeal only but the paleness induced in her by 
fasting, the alms given by her to the poor, the courtesy shewn by her to the servants of God, the lowliness 
of her garb and heart, and the constant moderation of her language. Of your father too I speak with 
respect, not because he is a patrician and of consular rank but because he is a Christian. Let him be true 
to his profession as such. Let him rejoice that he has begotten a daughter for Christ and not for the world. 
Nay rather let him grieve that you have in vain lost your virginity as the fruits of matrimony have not been 
yours. Where is the husband whom he gave to you? Even had he been lovable and good, death would still 
have snatched all away, and his decease would have terminated the fleshly bond between you. Seize the 
opportunity, I beg of you, and make a virtue of necessity. In the lives of Christians we look not to the 
beginnings but to the endings. Paul began badly but ended well. The start of Judas wins praise; his end is 
condemned because of his treachery. Read Ezekiel, “The righteousness of the righteous shall not deliver 
him in the day of his transgression; as for the wickedness of the wicked he shall not fall thereby in the day 
that he turneth from his wickedness.” The Christian life is the true Jacob’s ladder on which the angels 
ascend and descend, while the Lord stands above it holding out His hand to those who slip and sustaining 
by the vision of Himself the weary steps of those who ascend. But while He does not wish the death of a 
sinner, but only that he should be converted and live, He hates the lukewarm and they quickly cause him 
loathing. To whom much is forgiven, the same loveth much. 


7. In the gospel a harlot wins salvation. How? She is baptized in her tears and wipes the Lord’s feet with 
that same hair with which she had before deceived many. She does not wear a waving headdress or 
creaking boots, she does not darken her eyes with antimony. Yet in her squalor she is lovelier than ever. 
What place have rouge and white lead on the face of a Christian woman? The one simulates the natural 
red of the cheeks and of the lips; the other the whiteness of the face and of the neck. They serve only to 
inflame young men’s passions, to stimulate lust, and to indicate an unchaste mind. How can a woman 
weep for her sins whose tears lay bare her true complexion and mark furrows on her cheeks? Such 


adorning is not of the Lord; a mask of this kind belongs to Antichrist. With what confidence can a woman 
raise features to heaven which her Creator must fail to recognize? It is idle to allege in excuse for such 
practices girlishness and youthful vanity. A widow who has ceased to have a husband to please, and who 
in the apostle’s language is a widow indeed, needs nothing more but perseverance only. She is mindful of 
past enjoyments, she knows what gave her pleasure and what she has now lost. By rigid fast and vigil she 
must quench the fiery darts of the devil. If we are widows, we must either speak as we are dressed, or 
else dress as we speak. Why do we profess one thing, and practise another? The tongue talks of chastity, 
but the rest of the body reveals incontinence. 


8. So much for dress and adornment. But a widow “that liveth in pleasure”—the words are not mine but 
those of the apostle—”is dead while she liveth.” What does that mean—”is dead while she liveth”? To 
those who know no better she seems to be alive and not, as she is, dead in sin; yes, and in another sense 
dead to Christ, from whom no secrets are hid. “The soul that sinneth it shall die.” “Some men’s sins are 
open ... going before to judgment: and some they follow after. Likewise also good works are manifest, 
and they that are otherwise cannot be hid. The words mean this:—Certain persons sin so deliberately and 
flagrantly that you no sooner see them than you know them at once to be sinners. But the defects of 
others are so cunningly concealed that we only learn them from subsequent information. Similarly the 
good deeds of some people are public property, while those of others we come to know only through long 
intimacy with them. Why then must we needs boast of our chastity, a thing which cannot prove itself to be 
genuine without its companions and attendants, continence and plain living? The apostle macerates his 
body and brings it into subjection to the soul lest what he has preached to others he should himself fail to 
keep; and can a mere girl whose passions are kindled by abundance of food, can a mere girl afford to be 
confident of her own chastity? 


9. In saying this, I do not of course condemn food which God created to be enjoyed with thanksgiving, but 
I seek to remove from youths and girls what are incentives to sensual pleasure. Neither the fiery Etna nor 
the country of Vulcan, nor Vesuvius, nor Olympus, burns with such violent heat as the youthful marrow of 
those who are flushed with wine and filled with food. Many trample covetousness under foot, and lay it 
down as readily as they lay down their purse. An enforced silence serves to make amends for a railing 
tongue. The outward appearance and the mode of dress can be changed in a single hour. All other sins are 
external, and what is external can easily be cast away. Desire alone, implanted in men by God to lead 
them to procreate children, is internal; and this, if it once oversteps its own bounds, becomes a sin, and by 
a law of nature cries out for sexual intercourse. It is therefore a work of great merit, and one which 
requires unremitting diligence to overcome that which is innate in you; while living in the flesh not to live 
after the flesh; to strive with yourself day by day and to watch the foe shut up within you with the hundred 
eyes of the fabled Argus. This is what the apostle says in other words: “Every sin that a man doeth is 
without the body; but he that committeth fornication sinneth against his own body.” Physicians and others 
who have written on the nature of the human body, and particularly Galen in his books entitled On matters 
of health, say that the bodies of boys and of young men and of full grown men and women glow with an 
interior heat and consequently that for persons of these ages all food is injurious which tends to promote 
this heat: while on the other hand it is highly conducive to health in eating and in drinking to take things 
cold and cooling. Contrariwise they tell us that warm food and old wine are good for the old who suffer 
from humours and from chilliness. Hence it is that the Saviour says “Take heed to yourselves lest at any 
time your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness, and cares of this life.” So too speaks 
the apostle: “Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess.” No wonder that the potter spoke thus of the 
vessel which He had made when even the comic poet whose only object is to know and to describe the 
ways of men tells us that 


Where Ceres fails and Liber, Venus droops. 


10. In the first place then, till you have passed the years of early womanhood, take only water to drink, for 
this is by nature of all drinks the most cooling. This, if your stomach is strong enough to bear it; but if 
your digestion is weak, hear what the apostle says to Timothy: “use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake 
and thine often infirmities.” Then as regards your food you must avoid all heating dishes. I do not speak of 
flesh dishes only (although of these the chosen vessel declares his mind thus: “it is good neither to eat 
flesh nor to drink wine” ) but of vegetables as well. Everything provocative or indigestible is to be refused. 
Be assured that nothing is so good for young Christians as the eating of herbs. Accordingly in another 
place he says: “another who is weak eateth herbs.” Thus the heat of the body must be tempered with cold 
food. Daniel and the three children lived on pulse. They were still boys and had not come yet to that 
frying-pan on which the King of Babylon fried the elders who were judges. Moreover, by an express 
privilege of God’s own giving their bodily condition was improved by their regimen. We do not expect that 
it will be so with us, but we look for increased vigour of soul which becomes stronger as the flesh grows 
weaker. Some persons who aspire to the life of chastity fall midway in their journey from supposing that 
they need only abstain from flesh. They load their stomachs with vegetables which are only harmless 
when taken sparingly and in moderation. If Iam to say what I think, there is nothing which so much heats 
the body and inflames the passions as undigested food and breathing broken with hiccoughs. As for you, 
my daughter, I would rather wound your modesty than endanger my case by understatement. Regard 
everything as poison which bears within it the seeds of sensual pleasure. A meagre diet which leaves the 
appetite always unsatisfied is to be preferred to fasts three days long. It is much better to take a little 


every day than some days to abstain wholly and on others to surfeit oneself. That rain is best which falls 
slowly to the ground. Showers that come down suddenly and with violence wash away the soil. 


11. When you eat your meals, reflect that you must immediately afterwards pray and read. Have a fixed 
number of lines of holy scripture, and render it as your task to your Lord. On no account resign yourself to 
sleep until you have filled the basket of your breast with a woof of this weaving. After the holy scriptures 
you should read the writings of learned men; of those at any rate whose faith is well known. You need not 
go into the mire to seek for gold; you have many pearls, buy the one pearl with these. Stand, as Jeremiah 
says, in more ways than one that so you may come on the true way that leads to the Father. Exchange 
your love of necklaces and of gems and of silk dresses for earnestness in studying the scriptures. Enter 
the land of promise that flows with milk and honey. Eat fine flour and oil. Let your clothing be, like 
Joseph’s, of many colors. Let your ears like those of Jerusalem be pierced by the word of God that the 
precious grains of new corn may hang from them. In that reverend man Exuperius you have a man of tried 
years and faith ready to give you constant support with his advice. 


12. Make to yourself friends of the mammon of unrighteousness that they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations. Give your riches not to those who feed on pheasants but to those who have none but common 
bread to eat, such as stays hunger while it does not stimulate lust. Consider the poor and needy. Give to 
everyone that asks of you, but especially unto them who are of the household of faith. Clothe the naked, 
feed the hungry, visit the sick. Every time that you hold out your hand, think of Christ. See to it that you 
do not, when the Lord your God asks an alms of you, increase riches which are none of His. 


13. Avoid the company of young men. Let long baited youths dandified and wanton never be seen under 
your roof. Repel a singer as you would some bane. Hurry from your house women who live by playing and 
singing, the devil’s choir whose songs are the fatal ones of sirens. Do not arrogate to yourself a widow’s 
license and appear in public preceded by a host of eunuchs. It is a most mischievous thing for those who 
are weak owing to their sex and youth to misuse their own discretion and to suppose that things are 
lawful because they are pleasant. “All things are lawful, but all things are not expedient.” No frizzled 
steward nor shapely foster brother nor fair and ruddy footman must dangle at your heels. Sometimes the 
tone of the mistress is inferred from the dress of the maid. Seek the society of holy virgins and widows; 
and, if need arises for holding converse with men, do not shun having witnesses, and let your conversation 
be marked with such confidence that the entry of a third person shall neither startle you nor make you 
blush. The face is the mirror of the mind and a woman’s eyes without a word betray the secrets of her 
heart. I have lately seen a most miserable scandal traverse the entire East. The lady’s age and style, her 
dress and mien, the indiscriminate company she kept, her dainty table and her regal appointments 
bespoke her the bride of a Nero or of a Sardanapallus. The scars of others should teach us caution. When 
he that causeth trouble is scourged the fool will be wiser.’ A holy love knows no impatience. A false rumor 
is quickly crushed and the after life passes judgment on that which has gone before. It is not indeed 
possible that any one should come to the end of life’s race without suffering from calumny; the wicked 
find it a consolation to carp at the good, supposing the guilt of sin to be less, in proportion as the number 
of those who commit it is greater. Still a fire of straw quickly dies out and a spreading flame soon expires 
if fuel to it be wanting. Whether the report which prevailed a year ago was true or false, when once the 
sin ceases, the scandal also will cease. I do not say this because I fear anything wrong in your case but 
because, owing to my deep affection for you, there is no safety that I do not fear. Oh! that you could see 
your sister and that it might be yours to hear the eloquence of her holy lips and to behold the mighty spirit 
which animates her diminutive frame. You might hear the whole contents of the old and new testaments 
come bubbling up out of her heart. Fasting is her sport, and prayer she makes her pastime. Like Miriam 
after the drowning Pharaoh she takes up her timbrel and sings to the virgin choir, “Let us sing to the Lord 
for He hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” She teaches her 
companions to be music girls but music girls for Christ, to be luteplayers but luteplayers for the Saviour. 
In this occupation she passes both day and night and with oil ready to put in the lamps she waits the 
coming of the Bridegroom. Do you therefore imitate your kinswoman. Let Rome have in you what a 
grander city than Rome, I mean Bethlehem, has in her. 


14. You have wealth and can easily therefore supply food to those who want it. Let virtue consume what 
was provided for self-indulgence; one who means to despise matrimony need fear no degree of want. Have 
about you troops of virgins whom you may lead into the king’s chamber. Support widows that you may 
mingle them as a kind of violets with the virgins’ lilies and the martyrs’ roses. Such are the garlands you 
must weave for Christ in place of that crown of thorns in which he bore the sins of the world. Let your 
most noble father thus find in you his joy and support, let him learn from his daughter the lessons he used 
to learn from his wife. His hair is already gray, his knees tremble, his teeth fall out, his brow is furrowed 
through years, death is nigh even at the doors, the pyre is all but laid out hard by. Whether we like it or 
not, we grow old. Let him provide for himself the provision which is needful for his long journey. Let him 
take with him what otherwise he must unwillingly leave behind, nay let him send before him to heaven 
what if he declines it, will be appropriated by earth. 


15. Young widows, of whom some “are already turned aside after Satan, when they have begun to wax 
wanton against Christ “ and wish to marry, generally make such excuses as these. “My little patrimony is 
daily decreasing, the property which I have inherited is being squandered, a servant has spoken 


insultingly to me, a maid has neglected my orders. Who will appear for me before the authorities? Who 
will be responsible for the rents of my estates? Who will see to the education of my children, and to the 
bringing up of my slaves?” Thus, shameful to say, they put that forward as a reason for marrying again, 
which alone should deter them from doing so. For by marrying again a mother places over her sons not a 
guardian but a foe, not a father but a tyrant. Inflamed by her passions she forgets the fruit of her womb, 
and among the children who know nothing of their sad fate the lately weeping widow dresses herself once 
more as a bride. Why these excuses about your property and the insolence of slaves? Confess the 
shameful truth. No woman marries to avoid cohabiting with a husband. At least, if passion is not your 
motive, it is mere madness to play the harlot just to increase wealth. You do but purchase a paltry and 
passing gain at the price of a grace which is precious and eternal! If you have children already, why do 
you want to marry? If you have none, why do you not fear a recurrence of your former sterility? Why do 
you put an uncertain gain before a certain loss of self-respect? 


A marriage-settlement is made in your favour to-day but in a short time you will be constrained to make 
your will. Your husband will feign sickness and will do for you what he wants you to do for him. Yet he is 
sure to live and you are sure to die. Or if it happens that you have sons by the second husband, domestic 
strife is certain to result and intestine disputes. You will not be allowed to love your first children, nor to 
look kindly on those to whom you have yourself given birth. You will have to give them their food secretly; 
yet even so your present husband will bear a grudge against your previous one and, unless you hate your 
sons, he will think that you still love their father. But your husband may have issue by a former wife. If so 
when he takes you to his home, though you should be the kindest person in the world, all the 
commonplaces of rhetoricians and declamations of comic poets and writers of mimes will be hurled at you 
as a cruel stepmother. If your stepson fall sick or have a headache you will be calumniated as a poisoner. 
If you refuse him food, you will be cruel, while if you give it, you will be held to have bewitched him. I ask 
you what benefit has a second marriage to confer great enough to compensate for these evils? 


16. Do we wish to know what widows ought to be? Let us read the gospel according to Luke. “There was 
one Anna,” he says, “a prophetess, the daughter of Phanuel of the tribe of Aser.” The meaning of the name 
Anna is grace. Phanuel is in our tongue the face of God. Aser may be translated either as blessedness or 
as wealth. From her youth up to the age of fourscore and four years she had borne the burden of 
widowhood, not departing from the temple and giving herself to fastings and prayers night and day; 
therefore she earned spiritual grace, received the title daughter of the face of God,’ and obtained a share 
in the blessedness and wealth’ which belonged to her ancestry. Let us recall to mind the widow of 
Zarephath who thought more of satisfying Elijah’s hunger than of preserving her own life and that of her 
son. Though she believed that she and he must die that very night unless they had food, she determined 
that her guest should survive. She preferred to sacrifice her life rather than to neglect the duty of 
almsgiving. In her handful of meal she found the seed from which she was to reap a harvest sent her by 
the Lord. She sows her meal and lo! a cruse of oil comes from it. In the land of Judah grain was scarce for 
the corn of wheat had died there; but in the house of a heathen widow oil flowed in streams. In the book 
of Judith—if any one is of opinion that it should be received as canonical—we read of a widow wasted with 
fasting and wearing the sombre garb of a mourner, whose outward squalor indicated not so much the 
regret which she felt for her dead husband as the temper in which she looked forward to the coming of 
the Bridegroom. I see her hand armed with the sword and stained with blood. I recognize the head of 
Holofernes which she has carried away from the camp of the enemy. Here a woman vanquishes men, and 
chastity beheads lust. Quickly changing her garb, she puts on once more in the hour of victory her own 
mean dress finer than all the splendours of the world. 


17. Some from a misapprehension number Deborah among the widows, and suppose that Barak the leader 
of the army is her son, though the scripture tells a different story. I will mention her here because she was 
a prophetess and is reckoned among the judges, and again because she might have said with the psalmist: 
—”How sweet are thy words unto my taste! yea sweeter than honey to my mouth.” Well was she called the 
bee for she fed on the flowers of scripture, was enveloped with the fragrance of the Holy Spirit, and 
gathered into one with prophetic lips the sweet juices of the nectar. Then there is Naomi, in Greek 
parakeklemene or she who is consoled, who, when her husband and her children died abroad, carried her 
chastity back home and, being supported on the road by its aid, kept with her her Moabitish daughter-in- 
law, that in her the prophecy of Isaiah might find a fulfilment. “Send out the lamb, O Lord, to rule over the 
land from the rock of the desert to the mount of the daughter of Zion.” I pass on to the widow in the 
gospel who, though she was but a poor widow was yet richer than all the people of Israel. She had but a 
grain of mustard seed, but she put her leaven in three measures of flour; and, combining her confession of 
the Father and of the Son with the grace of the Holy Spirit, she cast her two mites into the treasury. All 
the substance that she had, her entire possessions, she offered in the two testaments of her faith. These 
are the two seraphim which glorify the Trinity with threefold song and are stored among the treasures of 
the church. They also form the legs of the tongs by which the live coal is caught up to purge the sinner’s 
lips. 


18. But why should I recall instances from history and bring from books types of saintly women, when in 
your own city you have many before your eyes whose example you may well imitate? I shall not recount 
their merits here lest I should seem to flatter them. It will suffice to mention the saintly Marcella who, 
while she is true to the claims of her birth and station, has set before us a life which is worthy of the 


gospel. Anna “lived with an husband seven years from her virginity”; Marcella lived with one for seven 
months. Anna looked for the coming of Christ; Marcella holds fast the Lord whom Anna received in her 
arms. Anna sang His praise when He was still a wailing infant; Marcella proclaims His glory now that He 
has won His triumph. Anna spoke of Him to all those who waited for the redemption of Israel; Marcella 
cries out with the nations of the redeemed: “A brother redeemeth not, yet a man shall redeem,” and from 
another psalm: “A man was born in her, and the Highest Himself hath established her.” 


About two years ago, as I well remember, | published a book against Jovinian in which by the authority of 
scripture I crushed the objections raised on the other side on account of the apostle’s concession of 
second marriages. It is unnecessary that I should repeat my arguments afresh here, as you can find them 
all in this treatise. That I may not exceed the limits of a letter, I will only give you this one last piece of 
advice. Think every day that you must die, and you will then never think of marrying again. 


LETTER LV. TO AMANDUS 


A very interesting letter. Amandus a presbyter of Burdigala (Bourdeaux) had written to Jerome for an 
explanation of three passages of scripture, viz. Matt. vi. 34, 1 Cor. vi. 18, 1 Cor. xv. 25, 26, and had in the 
same letter on behalf of a sister’ (supposed by Thierry to have been Fabiola) put the following question: 
Can a woman who has divorced her first husband on account of his vices and who has during his lifetime 
under compulsion married again, communicate with the Church without first doing penance?’ Jerome in 
his reply gives the explanations asked for but answers the farther question, that concerning the sister,’ 
with an emphatic negative. Written about the year 394 a.d. 


1. A short letter does not admit of long explanations; compressing much matter into a small space it can 
only give a few words to topics which suggest many thoughts. You ask me what is the meaning of the 
passage in the gospel according to Matthew, “take no thought for the morrow. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.” In the holy scriptures “the morrow” signifies the time to come. Thus in Genesis Jacob 
says: “So shall my righteousness answer for me to-morrow.” Again when the two tribes of Reuben and Gad 
and the half tribe of Manasseh had built an altar and when all Israel had sent to them an embassy, they 
made answer to Phinehas the high priest that they had built the altar lest “to-morrow” it might be said to 
their children, “ye have no part in the Lord.” You may find many similar passages in the old instrument. 
While then Christ forbids us to take thought for things future, He has allowed us to do so for things 
present, knowing as He does the frailty of our mortal condition. His remaining words “sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof” are to be understood as meaning that it is sufficient for us to think of the present 
troubles of this life. Why need we extend our thoughts to contingencies, to objects which we either cannot 
obtain or else having obtained must soon relinquish? The Greek word kakia rendered in the Latin version 
“wickedness” has two distinct meanings, wickedness and tribulation, which latter the Greek call kakosin 
and in this passage “tribulation” would be a better rendering than “wickedness.” But if any one demurs to 
this and insists that the word kakia must mean “wickedness” and not “tribulation” or “trouble,” the 
meaning must be the same as in the words “the whole world lieth in wickedness” and as in the Lord’s 
prayer in the clause, “deliver us from evil:” the purport of the passage will then be that our present 
conflict with the wickedness of this world should be enough for us. 


2. Secondly, you ask me concerning the passage in the first epistle of the blessed apostle Paul to the 
Corinthians where he says: “every sin that a man doeth is without the body; but he that committeth 
fornication sinneth against his own body.” Let us go back a little farther and read on until we come to 
these words, for we must not seek to learn the whole meaning of the section, from the concluding parts of 
it, or, if I may so say, from the tail of the chapter. “The body is not for fornication but for the Lord; and the 
Lord for the body. And God hath both raised up the Lord and will also raise up us [with Him] by his own 
power. Know ye not that your bodies are the members of Christ? Shall I then take the members of Christ, 
and make them the members of an harlot? God forbid. What! Know ye not that he which is joined to an 
harlot is one body? For two, saith he, shall be one flesh. But he that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit. 
Flee fornication. Every sin that a man doeth is without the body; but he that committeth fornication 
sinneth against his own body,” and so on. The holy apostle has been arguing against excess and has just 
before said “meats for the belly and the belly for meats: but God shall destroy both it and them.” Now he 
comes to treat of fornication. For excess in eating is the mother of lust; a belly that is distended with food 
and saturated with draughts of wine is sure to lead to sensual passion. As has been elsewhere said “the 
arrangement of man’s organs suggests the course of his vices.” Accordingly all such sins as theft, 
manslaughter, pillage, perjury, and the like can be repented of after they have been committed; and, 
however much interest may tempt him, conscience always smites the offender. It is only lust and sensual 
pleasure that in the very hour of penitence undergo once more the temptations of the past, the itch of the 
flesh, and the allurements of sin; so that the very thought which we bestow on the correction of such 
transgressions becomes in itself a new source of sin. Or to put the matter in a different light: other sins 
are outside of us; and whatever we do we do against others. But fornication defiles the fornicator both in 
conscience and body; and in accordance with the words of the Lord, “for this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and they twain shall be one flesh,” he too becomes one 
body with a harlot and sins against his own body by making what is the temple of Christ the body of a 
harlot. Not to pass over any suggestion of the Greek commentators, I shall give you one more explanation. 
It is one thing, they say, to sin with the body, and another to sin in the body. Theft, manslaughter, and all 


CHAPTER XXV 


GOD IS NOT A BEING OF SIMPLE GOODNESS; OTHER ATTRIBUTES BELONG TO HIM. MARCION SHOWS 
INCONSISTENCY IN THE PORTRAITURE OF HIS SIMPLY GOOD AND EMOTIONLESS GOD 


As touching this question of goodness, we have in these outlines of our argument shown it to be in no way 
compatible with Deity,—as being neither natural, nor rational, nor perfect, but wrong, and unjust, and 
unworthy of the very name of goodness,—because, as far as the congruity of the divine character is 
concerned, it cannot indeed be fitting that that Being should be regarded as God who is alleged to have 
such a goodness, and that not in a modified way, but simply and solely. For it is, furthermore, at this point 
quite open to discussion, whether God ought to be regarded as a Being of simple goodness, to the 
exclusion of all those other attributes, sensations, and affections, which the Marcionites indeed transfer 
from their god to the Creator, and which we acknowledge to be worthy characteristics of the Creator too, 
but only because we consider Him to be God. Well, then, on this ground we shall deny him to be God in 
whom all things are not to be found which befit the Divine Being. If (Marcion) chose to take any one of the 
school of Epicurus, and entitle him God in the name of Christ, on the ground that what is happy and 
incorruptible can bring no trouble either on itself or anything else (for Marcion, while poring over this 
opinion of the divine indifference, has removed from him all the severity and energy of the judicial 
character), it was his duty to have developed his conceptions into some imperturbable and listless god 
(and then what could he have had in common with Christ, who occasioned trouble both to the Jews by 
what He taught, and to Himself by what He felt?), or else to have admitted that he was possessed of the 
same emotions as others (and in such case what would he have had to do with Epicurus, who was no 
friend to either him or Christians?). For that a being who in ages past was in a quiescent state, not caring 
to communicate any knowledge of himself by any work all the while, should come after so long a time to 
entertain a concern for man’s salvation, of course by his own will,—did he not by this very fact become 
susceptible of the impulse of a new volition, so as palpably to be open to all other emotions? But what 
volition is unaccompanied with the spur of desire? Who wishes for what he desires not? Moreover, care 
will be another companion of the will. For who will wish for any object and desire to have it, without also 
caring to obtain it? When, therefore, (Marcion’s god) felt both a will and a desire for man’s salvation, he 
certainly occasioned some concern and trouble both to himself and others. This Marcion’s theory 
suggests, though Epicurus demurs. For he raised up an adversary against himself in that very thing 
against which his will and desire, and care were directed,—whether it were sin or death,—and more 
especially in their Tyrant and Lord, the Creator of man. Again, nothing will ever run its course without 
hostile rivalry, which shall not (itself) be without a hostile aspect. In fact, when willing, desiring, and 
caring to deliver man, (Marcion’s god) already in the very act encounters a rival, both in Him from whom 
He effects the deliverance (for of course he means the liberation to be an opposition to Him), and also in 
those things from which the deliverance is wrought (the intended liberation being to the advantage of 
some other things). For it must needs be, that upon rivalry its own ancillary passions will be in 
attendance, against whatever objects its emulation is directed: anger, discord, hatred, disdain, 
indignation, spleen, loathing, displeasure. Now, since all these emotions are present to rivalry; since, 
moreover, the rivalry which arises in liberating man excites them; and since, again, this deliverance of 
man is an operation of goodness, it follows that this goodness avails nothing without its endowments, that 
is to say, without those sensations and affections whereby it carries out its purpose against the Creator; so 
that it cannot even in this be ruled to be irrational, as if it were wanting in proper sensations and 
affections. These points we shall have to insist on much more fully, when we come to plead the cause of 
the Creator, where they will also incur our condemnation. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


IN THE ATTRIBUTE OF JUSTICE, MARCION’S GOD IS HOPELESSLY WEAK AND UNGODLIKE. HE DISLIKES EVIL, 
BUT DOES NOT PUNISH ITS PERPETRATION 


But it is here sufficient that the extreme perversity of their god is proved from the mere exposition of his 
lonely goodness, in which they refuse to ascribe to him such emotions of mind as they censure in the 
Creator. Now, if he is susceptible of no feeling of rivalry, or anger, or damage, or injury, as one who 
refrains from exercising judicial power, I cannot tell how any system of discipline—and that, too, a plenary 
one—can be consistent in him. For how is it possible that he should issue commands, if he does not mean 
to execute them; or forbid sins, if he intends not to punish them, but rather to decline the functions of the 
judge, as being a stranger to all notions of severity and judicial chastisement? For why does he forbid the 
commission of that which he punishes not when perpetrated? It would have been far more right, if he had 
not forbidden what he meant not to punish, than that he should punish what he had not forbidden. Nay, it 
was his duty even to have permitted what he was about to prohibit in so unreasonable a way, as to annex 
no penalty to the offence. For even now that is tacitly permitted which is forbidden without any infliction 
of vengeance. Besides, he only forbids the commission of that which he does not like to have done. Most 
listless, therefore, is he, since he takes no offence at the doing of what he dislikes to be done, although 
displeasure ought to be the companion of his violated will. Now, if he is offended, he ought to be angry; if 
angry, he ought to inflict punishment. For such infliction is the just fruit of anger, and anger is the debt of 
displeasure, and displeasure (as I have said) is the companion of a violated will. However, he inflicts no 
punishment; therefore he takes no offence. 


other sins except fornication we commit with our hands outside ourselves. Fornication alone we commit 
inside ourselves in our bodies and not with our bodies upon others. The preposition with’ denotes the 
instrument used in sinning, while the preposition in’ signifies the sphere of the passion is ourselves. Some 
again give this explanation that according to the scripture a man’s body is his wife and that when a man 
commits fornication he is said to sin against his own body that is against his wife inasmuch as he defiles 
her by his own fornication and causes her though herself free from sin to become a sinner through her 
intercourse with him. 


3. I find joined to your letter of inquiries a short paper containing the following words: “ask him, (that is 
me,) whether a woman who has left her husband on the ground that he is an adulterer and sodomite and 
has found herself compelled to take another may in the lifetime of him whom she first left be in 
communion with the church without doing penance for her fault.” As I read the case put I recall the verse 
“they make excuses for their sins.” We are all human and all indulgent to our own faults; and what our 
own will leads us to do we attribute to a necessity of nature. It is as though a young man were to Say, “I 
am over-borne by my body, the glow of nature kindles my passions, the structure of my frame and its 
reproductive organs call for sexual intercourse.” Or again a murderer might say, “I was in want, I stood in 
need of food, I had nothing to cover me. If I shed the blood of another, it was to save myself from dying of 
cold and hunger.” Tell the sister, therefore, who thus enquires of me concerning her condition, not my 
sentence but that of the apostle. “Know ye not, brethren (for I speak to them that know the law,) how that 
the law hath dominion over a man as long as he liveth? For the woman which hath an husband is bound by 
the law to her husband, so long as he liveth; but if the husband be dead, she is loosed from the law of her 
husband. So then, if, while her husband liveth, she be married to another man, she shall be called an 
adulteress.” And in another place: “the wife is bound by the law as long as her husband liveth; but if her 
husband be dead, she is at liberty to be married to whom she will; only in the Lord.” The apostle has thus 
cut away every plea and has clearly declared that, if a woman marries again while her husband is living, 
she is an adulteress. You must not speak to me of the violence of a ravisher, a mother’s pleading, a father’s 
bidding, the influence of relatives, the insolence and the intrigues of servants, household losses. A 
husband may be an adulterer or a sodomite, he may be stained with every crime and may have been left 
by his wife because of his sins; yet he is still her husband and, so long as he lives, she may not marry 
another. The apostle does not promulgate this decree on his own authority but on that of Christ who 
speaks in him. For he has followed the words of Christ in the gospel: “whosoever shall put away his wife, 
saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery: and whosoever shall marry her that is 
divorced, committeth adultery.” Mark what he says: “whosoever shall marry her that is divorced 
committeth adultery.” Whether she has put away her husband or her husband her, the man who marries 
her is still an adulterer. Wherefore the apostles seeing how heavy the yoke of marriage was thus made 
said to Him: “if the case of the man be so with his wife, it is not good to marry,” and the Lord replied, “he 
that is able to receive it, let him receive it.” And immediately by the instance of the three eunuchs he 
shows the blessedness of virginity which is bound by no carnal tie. 


4. I have not been able quite to determine what it is that she means by the words “has found herself 
compelled” to marry again. What is this compulsion of which she speaks? Was she overborne by a crowd 
and ravished against her will? If so, why has she not, thus victimized, subsequently put away her ravisher? 
Let her read the books of Moses and she will find that if violence is offered to a betrothed virgin in a city 
and she does not cry out, she is punished as an adulteress: but if she is forced in the field, she is innocent 
of sin and her ravisher alone is amenable to the laws. Therefore if your sister, who, as she says, has been 
forced into a second union, wishes to receive the body of Christ and not to be accounted an adulteress, let 
her do penance; so far at least as from the time she begins to repent to have no farther intercourse with 
that second husband who ought to be called not a husband but an adulterer. If this seems hard to her and 
if she cannot leave one whom she has once loved and will not prefer the Lord to sensual pleasure, let her 
hear the declaration of the apostle: “ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils: ye cannot 
be partakers of the Lord’s table and of the table of devils,” and in another place: “what communion hath 
light with darkness? and what concord hath Christ with Belial?” What I am about to say may sound novel 
but after all it is not new but old for it is supported by the witness of the old testament. If she leaves her 
second husband and desires to be reconciled with her first, she cannot be so now; for it is written in 
Deuteronomy: “When a man hath taken a wife, and married her, and it come to pass that she find no 
favour in his eyes, because he hath found some uncleanness in her; then let him write her a bill of 
divorcement, and give it in her hand, and send her out of his house. And when she is departed out of his 
house, she may go and be another man’s wife. And if the latter husband hate her, and write her a bill of 
divorcement and giveth it in her hand, and sendeth her out of his house; or if the latter husband die which 
took her to be his wife; her former husband, which sent her away may not take her again to be his wife, 
after that she is defiled; for that is abomination before the Lord: and thou shalt not cause the land to sin, 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inheritance.” Wherefore, I beseech you, do your best to comfort 
her and to urge her to seek salvation. Diseased flesh calls for the knife and the searing-iron. The wound is 
to blame and not the healing art, if with a cruelty that is really kindness a physician to spare does not 
spare, and to be merciful is cruel. 


5. Your third and last question relates to the passage in the same epistle where the apostle in discussing 
the resurrection, comes to the words: “for he must reign, till he hath put all things under his feet. The last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death. For he hath put all things under his feet. But when he saith, all 


things are put under him, it is manifest that he is excepted, which did put all things under him. And when 
all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto him that put all 
things under him that God may be all in all.” I am surprised that you have resolved to question me about 
this passage when that reverend man, Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, has occupied the eleventh book of his 
treatise against the Arians with a full examination and explanation of it. Yet I may at least say a few 
words. The chief stumbling-block in the passage is that the Son is said to be subject to the Father. Now 
which is the more shameful and humiliating, to be subject to the Father (often a mark of loving devotion 
as in the psalm “truly my soul is subject unto God” ) or to be crucified and made the curse of the cross? 
For “cursed is everyone that hangeth on a tree.” If Christ then for our sakes was made a curse that He 
might deliver us from the curse of the law, are you surprised that He is also for our sakes subject to the 
Father to make us too subject to Him as He says in the gospel: “No man cometh unto the Father but by 
me,” and “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” Christ then is subject to the 
Father in the faithful; for all believers, nay the whole human race, are accounted members of His body. 
But in unbelievers, that is in Jews, heathens, and heretics, He is said to be not subject; for these members 
of His body are not subject to the faith. But in the end of the world when all His members shall see Christ, 
that is their own body, reigning, they also shall be made subject to Christ, that is to their own body, that 
the whole of Christ’s body may be subject unto God and the Father, and that God may be all in all. He does 
not say “that the Father may be all in all” but that “God” may be, a title which properly belongs to the 
Trinity and may be referred not only to the Father but also to the Son and to the Holy Ghost. His meaning 
therefore is “that humanity may be subject to the Godhead.” By humanity we here intend not that 
gentleness and kindness which the Greeks call philanthropy but the whole human race. Moreover when 
he says “that God may be all in all,” it is to be taken in this sense. At present our Lord and Saviour is not 
all in all, but only a part in each of us. For instance He is wisdom in Solomon, generosity in David, 
patience in Job, knowledge of things to come in Daniel, faith in Peter, zeal in Phinehas and Paul, virginity 
in John, and other virtues in others. But when the end of all things shall come, then shall He be all in all, 
for then the saints shall severally possess all the virtues and all will possess Christ in His entirety. 


LETTER LVI. FROM AUGUSTINE 


Augustine’s first letter to Jerome (printed in his correspondence in this Library as Letter XXVIII.): through 
a series of accidents it was not delivered until nine years after it had been written. In it Augustine 
comments on Jerome’s new Latin version of the O.T. and advises him in his future labours to adhere more 
closely to the text of the LXX. He also discusses Jerome’s account (in his commentary on the epistle to the 
Galatians) of the quarrel between Paul and Peter at Antioch. This according to Jerome was not a real 
misunderstanding but only one artificially got up’ to put clearly before the Church the mischief of 
Christians conforming to the now obsolete Mosaic Law. Augustine strongly controverts this view and 
maintains that it is fatal to the veracity and authority claimed for scripture. Written from Hippo about the 
year 394 a.d. 


LETTER LVII. TO PAMMACHIUS ON THE BEST METHOD OF TRANSLATING 


Written to Pammachius (for whom see Letter LXVI.) in a.d. 395. In the previous year Jerome had rendered 
into Latin Letter LI. (from Epiphanius to John of Jerusalem) under circumstances which he here describes 
(S:2). His version soon became public and incurred severe criticism from some person not named by 
Jerome but supposed by him to have been instigated by Rufinus (S:12). Charged with having falsified his 
original he now repudiates the charge and defends his method of translation (“to give sense for sense and 
not word for word” S:5) by an appeal to the practice of classical (S:5), ecclesiastical (S:6), and N.T. (S:S:7- 
10) writers. 


When at a subsequent period Rufinus gave to the world what was in Jerome’s opinion a misleading version 
of Origen’s First Principles, he appealed to this letter as giving him ample warranty for what he had done. 
See Letters LXXX, and LXXXI, and Rufinus’ Preface to the peri ‘Aechon in Vol. iii. of this series. 


1. The apostle Paul when he appeared before King Agrippa to answer the charges which were brought 
against him, wishing to use language intelligible to his hearers and confident of the success of his cause, 
began by congratulating himself in these words: “I think myself happy, King Agrippa, because I shall 
answer for myself this day before thee touching all the things whereof I am accused by the Jews: 
especially because thou art expert in all customs and questions which are among the Jews.” He had read 
the saying of Jesus: “Well is him that speaketh in the ears of them that will hear;” and he knew that a 
pleader only succeeds in proportion as he impresses his judge. On this occasion I too think myself happy 
that learned ears will hear my defence. For a rash tongue charges me with ignorance or falsehood; it 
alleges that in translating another man’s letter I have made mistakes through incapacity or carelessness; 
it convicts me of either an involuntary error or a deliberate offence. And lest it should happen that my 
accuser—encouraged by a volubility which stops at nothing and by an impunity which arrogates to itself 
an unlimited license—should accuse me as he has already done our father (Pope) Epiphanius; I send this 
letter to inform you—and through you others who think me worthy of their regard—of the true order of 
the facts. 


2. About two years ago the aforesaid Pope Epiphanius sent a letter to Bishop John, first finding fault with 
him as regarded some of his opinions and then mildly calling him to penitence. Such was the repute of the 
writer or else the elegance of the letter that all Palestine fought for copies of it. Now there was in our 
monastery a man of no small estimation in his country, Eusebius of Cremona, who, when he found that 
this letter was in everybody’s mouth and that the ignorant and the educated alike admired it for its 
teaching and for the purity of its style, set to work to beg me to translate it for him into Latin and at the 
same time to simplify the argument so that he might more readily understand it; for he was himself 
altogether unacquainted with the Greek language. I consented to his request and calling to my aid a 
secretary speedily dictated my version, briefly marking on the side of the page the contents of the several 
chapters. The fact is that he asked me to do this merely for himself, and I requested of him in return to 
keep his copy private and not too readily to circulate it. A year and six months went by, and then the 
aforesaid translation found its way by a novel stratagem from his desk to Jerusalem. For a pretended 
monk—either bribed as there is much reason to believe or actuated by malice of his own as his tempter 
vainly tries to convince us—shewed himself a second Judas by robbing Eusebius of his literary property 
and gave to the adversary an occasion of railing against me. They tell the unlearned that I have falsified 
the original, that I have not rendered word for word, that I have put dear friend’ in place of honourable 
sir, and more shameful still! that I have cut down my translation by omitting the words aidesimotate 
Pappa. These and similar trifles form the substance of the charges brought against me. 


3. At the outset before I defend my version I wish to ask those persons who confound wisdom with 
cunning, some few questions. Where did you get your copy of the letter? Who gave it to you? How have 
you the effrontery to bring forward what you have procured by fraud? What place of safety will be left us 
if we cannot conceal our secrets even within our own walls and our own writing-desks? Were I to press 
such a charge against you before a legal tribunal, I could make you amenable to the laws which even in 
fiscal cases appoint penalties for meddlesome informers and condemn the traitor even while they accept 
his treachery. For though they welcome the profit which the information gives them, they disapprove the 


motive which actuates the informer. A little while ago a man of consular rank named Hesychius (against 
whom the patriarch Gamaliel waged an implacable war) was condemned to death by the emperor 
Theodosius simply because he had laid hold of imperial papers through a secretary whom he had tempted. 
We read also in old histories that the schoolmaster who betrayed the children of the Faliscans was sent 
back to his boys and handed over to them in bonds, the Roman people refusing to accept a dishonourable 
victory. When Pyrrhus king of Epirus was lying in his camp ill from the effects of a wound, his physician 
offered to poison him, but Fabricius thinking it shame that the king should die by treachery sent the 
traitor back in chains to his master, refusing to sanction crime even when its victim was an enemy. A 
principle which the laws uphold, which is maintained by enemies, which warfare and the sword fail to 
violate, has hitherto been held unquestioned among the monks and priests of Christ. And can any one of 
them presume now, knitting his brow and snapping his fingers, to spend his breath in saying: “What if he 
did use bribes or other inducements! he did what suited his purpose.” A strange plea truly to defend a 
fraud as though robbers, thieves, and pirates did not do the same. Certainly, when Annas and Caiaphas 
led hapless Judas astray, they only did what they believed to be expedient for themselves. 


4. Suppose that I wish to write down in my note books this or that silly trifle, or to make comments upon 
the scriptures, to retort upon my calumniators, to digest my wrath, to practise myself in the use of 
commonplaces and to stow away sharp shafts for the day of battle. So long as I do not publish my 
thoughts, they are only unkind words not matter for a charge of libel; in fact they are not even unkind 
words for the public ear never hears them. You may bribe my slaves and tamper with my clients. You may, 
as the fable has it, penetrate by means of your gold to the chamber of Danae; and then, dissembling what 
you have done, you may call me a falsifier; but, if you do so, you will have to plead guilty yourself to a 
worse charge than any that you can bring against me. One man inveighs against you as a heretic, another 
as a perverter of doctrine. You are silent yourself; you do not venture to answer; you assail the translator; 
you cavil about syllables and you fancy your defence complete if your calumnies provoke no reply. 
Suppose that I have made a mistake or an omission in my rendering. Your whole case turns upon this; this 
is the defence which you offer to your accusers. Are you no heretic because I am a bad translator? Mind, I 
do not say that I know you to be a heretic; I leave such knowledge to your accuser, to him who wrote the 
letter: what I do say is that it is the height of folly for you when you are accused by one man to attack 
another, and when you are covered with wounds yourself to seek comfort by wounding one who is still 
quiescent and unaggressive. 


5. In the above remarks I have assumed that I have made alterations in the letter and that a simple 
translation may contain errors though not wilful ones. As, however the letter itself shews that no changes 
have been made in the sense, that nothing has been added, and that no doctrine has been foisted into it, 
“obviously their object is understanding to understand nothing;” and while they desire to arraign 
another’s want of skill, they betray their own. For I myself not only admit but freely proclaim that in 
translating from the Greek (except in the case of the holy scriptures where even the order of the words is 
a mystery) I render sense for sense and not word for word. For this course I have the authority of Tully 
who has so translated the Protagoras of Plato, the OEconomicus of Xenophon, and the two beautiful 
orations which AEschines and Demosthenes delivered one against the other. What omissions, additions, 
and alterations he has made substituting the idioms of his own for those of another tongue, this is not the 
time to say. I am satisfied to quote the authority of the translator who has spoken as follows in a prologue 
prefixed to the orations. “I have thought it right to embrace a labour which though not necessary for 
myself will prove useful to those who study. I have translated the noblest speeches of the two most 
eloquent of the Attic orators, the speeches which AEschines and Demosthenes delivered one against the 
other; but I have rendered them not as a translator but as an orator, keeping the sense but altering the 
form by adapting both the metaphors and the words to suit our own idiom. I have not deemed it necessary 
to render word for word but I have reproduced the general style and emphasis. I have not supposed 
myself bound to pay the words out one by one to the reader but only to give him an equivalent in value.” 
Again at the close of his task he says, “I shall be well satisfied if my rendering is found, as I trust it will be, 
true to this standard. In making it I have utilized all the excellences of the originals, I mean the 
sentiments, the forms of expression and the arrangement of the topics, while I have followed the actual 
wording only so far as I could do so without offending our notions of taste. If all that I have written is not 
to be found in the Greek, I have at any rate striven to make it correspond with it.” Horace too, an acute 
and learned writer, in his Art of Poetry gives the same advice to the skilled translator:— 


And care not thou with over anxious thought 
To render word for word. 


Terence has translated Menander; Plautus and Caecilius the old comic poets. Do they ever stick at words? 
Do they not rather in their versions think first of preserving the beauty and charm of their originals? What 
men like you call fidelity in transcription, the learned term pestilent minuteness. Such were my teachers 
about twenty years ago; and even then I was the victim of a similar error to that which is now imputed to 
me, though indeed I never imagined that you would charge me with it. In translating the Chronicle of 
Eusebius of Caesarea into Latin, 1 made among others the following prefatory observations: “It is difficult 
in following lines laid down by others not sometimes to diverge from them, and it is hard to preserve in a 
translation the charm of expressions which in another language are most felicitous. Each particular word 


conveys a meaning of its own, and possibly I have no equivalent by which to render it, and if I make a 
circuit to reach my goal, I have to go many miles to cover a short distance. To these difficulties must be 
added the windings of hyperbata, differences in the use of cases, divergencies of metaphor; and last of all 
the peculiar and if I may so call it, inbred character of the language. If I render word for word, the result 
will sound uncouth, and if compelled by necessity I alter anything in the order or wording, I shall seem to 
have departed from the function of a translator.” And after a long discussion which it would be tedious to 
follow out here, I added what follows:—”If any one imagines that translation does not impair the charm of 
style, let him render Homer word for word into Latin, nay I will go farther still and say, let him render it 
into Latin prose, and the result will be that the order of the words will seem ridiculous and the most 
eloquent of poets scarcely articulate.” 


6. In quoting my own writings my only object has been to prove that from my youth up I at least have 
always aimed at rendering sense not words, but if such authority as they supply is deemed insufficient, 
read and consider the short preface dealing with this matter which occurs in a book narrating the life of 
the blessed Antony. “A literal translation from one language into another obscures the sense; the 
exuberance of the growth lessens the yield. For while one’s diction is enslaved to cases and metaphors, it 
has to explain by tedious circumlocutions what a few words would otherwise have sufficed to make plain. I 
have tried to avoid this error in the translation which at your request I have made of the story of the 
blessed Antony. My version always preserves the sense although it does not invariably keep the words of 
the original. Leave others to catch at syllables and letters, do you for your part look for the meaning.” 
Time would fail me were I to unfold the testimonies of all who have translated only according to the sense. 
It is sufficient for the present to name Hilary the confessor who has turned some homilies on Job and 
several treatises on the Psalms from Greek into Latin; yet has not bound himself to the drowsiness of the 
letter or fettered himself by the stale literalism of inadequate culture. Like a conqueror he has led away 
captive into his own tongue the meaning of his originals. 


7. That secular and church writers should have adopted this line need not surprise us when we consider 
that the translators of the Septuagint, the evangelists, and the apostles, have done the same in dealing 
with the sacred writings. We read in Mark of the Lord saying Talitha cumi and it is immediately added 
“which is interpreted, Damsel, I say unto thee, arise.” The evangelist may be charged with falsehood for 
having added the words “I say unto thee” for the Hebrew is only “Damsel arise.” To emphasize this and to 
give the impression of one calling and commanding he has added “I say unto thee.” Again in Matthew 
when the thirty pieces of silver are returned by the traitor Judas and the potter’s field is purchased with 
them, it is written:—”Then was fulfilled that which was spoken of by Jeremy the prophet, saying, And they 
took the thirty pieces of silver the price of him that was valued which they of the children of Israel did 
value, and gave them for the potter’s field, as the Lord appointed me.’” This passage is not found in 
Jeremiah at all but in Zechariah, in quite different words and an altogether different order. In fact the 
Vulgate renders it as follows:—”And I will say unto them, If it is good in your sight, give ye me a price or 
refuse it: So they weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver. And the Lord said unto me, Put them into 
the melting furnace and consider if it is tried as I have been tried by them. And I took the thirty pieces of 
silver and cast them into the house of the Lord.” It is evident that the rendering of the Septuagint differs 
widely from the quotation of the evangelist. In the Hebrew also, though the sense is the same, the words 
are quite different and differently arranged. It says: “And I said unto them, If ye think good, give me my 
price; and, if not, forbear. So they weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver. And the Lord said unto me, 
Cast it unto the potter; a goodly price that I was priced at of them. And I took the thirty pieces of silver 
and cast them to the potter in the house of the Lord.” They may accuse the apostle of falsifying his version 
seeing that it agrees neither with the Hebrew nor with the translators of the Septuagint: and worse than 
this, they may say that he has mistaken the author’s name putting down Jeremiah when it should be 
Zechariah. Far be it from us to speak thus of a follower of Christ, who made it his care to formulate 
dogmas rather than to hunt for words and syllables. To take another instance from Zechariah, the 
evangelist John quotes from the Hebrew, “They shall look on him whom they pierced,” for which we read 
in the Septuagint, “And they shall look upon me because they have mocked me,” and in the Latin version, 
“And they shall look upon me for the things which they have mocked or insulted.” Here the evangelist, the 
Septuagint, and our own version all differ; yet the divergence of language is atoned by oneness of spirit. 
In Matthew again we read of the Lord preaching flight to the apostles and confirming His counsel with a 
passage from Zechariah. “It is written,” he says, “I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock 
shall be scattered abroad.” But in the Septuagint and in the Hebrew it reads differently, for it is not God 
who speaks, as the evangelist makes out, but the prophet who appeals to God the Father saying:—”Smite 
the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” In this instance according to my judgment—and I have 
some careful critics with me—the evangelist is guilty of a fault in presuming to ascribe to God what are 
the words of the prophet. Again the same evangelist writes that at the warning of an angel Joseph took 
the young child and his mother and went into Egypt and remained there till the death of Herod; “that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet saying, Out of Egypt have I called my son.” 
The Latin manuscripts do not so give the passage, but in Hosea the true Hebrew text has the following: 
—”When Israel was a child then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt.” Which the Septuagint 
renders thus:—”When Israel was a child then I loved him, and called his sons out of Egypt.” Are they 
altogether to be rejected because they have given another turn to a passage which refers primarily to the 
mystery of Christ? Or should we not rather pardon the shortcomings of the translators on the score of 
their human frailty according to the saying of James, “In many things we offend all. If any man offend not 


in word the same is a perfect man and able also to bridle the whole body.” Once more it is written in the 
pages of the same evangelist, “And he came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth: that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets, He shall be called a Nazarene.” Let these word fanciers and nice 
critics of all composition tell us where they have read the words; and if they cannot, let me tell them that 
they are in Isaiah. For in the place where we read and translate, “There shall come forth a rod out of the 
stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots,” in the Hebrew idiom it is written thus, “There 
shall come forth a rod out of the root of Jesse and a Nazarene shall grow from his root.” How can the 
Septuagint leave out the word Nazarene,’ if it is unlawful to substitute one word for another? It is 
sacrilege either to conceal or to set at naught a mystery. 


8. Let us pass on to other passages, for the brief limits of a letter do not suffer us to dwell too long on any 
one point. The same Matthew says:—”Now all this was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet saying, Behold a virgin shall be with child and shall bring forth a son and they 
shall call his name Emmanuel.” The rendering of the Septuagint is, “Behold a virgin shall receive seed and 
shall bring forth a son, and ye shall call his name Emmanuel.” If people cavil at words, obviously to 
receive seed’ is not the exact equivalent of to be with child,’ and ye shall call’ differs from they shall call.’ 
Moreover in the Hebrew we read thus, “Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son and shall call his 
name Immanuel.” Ahaz shall not call him so for he was convicted of want of faith, nor the Jews for they 
were destined to deny him, but she who is to conceive him, and bear him, the virgin herself. In the same 
evangelist we read that Herod was troubled at the coming of the Magi and that gathering together the 
scribes and the priests he demanded of them where Christ should be born and that they answered him, 
“In Bethlehem of Judaea: for thus it is written by the prophet; And thou Bethlehem in the land of Judah art 
not the least among the princes of Judah, for out of thee shall come a governour that shall rule my people 
Israel.” In the Vulgate this passage appears as follows:—”And thou Bethlehem, the house of Ephratah, art 
small to be among the thousands of Judah, yet one shall come out of thee for me to be a prince in Israel.” 
You will be more surprised still at the difference in words and order between Matthew and the Septuagint 
if you look at the Hebrew which runs thus:—”But thou Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among 
the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel.” Consider 
one by one the words of the evangelist:—”And thou Bethlehem in the land of Judah.” For “the land of 
Judah” the Hebrew has “Ephratah” while the Septuagint gives “the house of Ephratah.” The evangelist 
writes, “art not the least among the princes of Judah.” In the Septuagint this is, “art small to be among the 
thousands of Judah,” while the Hebrew gives, “though thou be little among the thousands of Judah.” There 
is a contradiction here—and that not merely verbal—between the evangelist and the prophet; for in this 
place at any rate both Septuagint and Hebrew agree. The evangelist says that he is not little among the 
princes of Judah, while the passage from which he queries says exactly the opposite of this, “Thou art 
small indeed and little; but yet out of thee, small and little as thou art, there shall come forth for me a 
leader in Israel,” a sentiment in harmony with that of the apostle, “God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are mighty.” Moreover the last clause “to rule” or “to feed my 
people Israel” clearly runs differently in the original. 


9. refer to these passages, not to convict the evangelists of falsification—a charge worthy only of impious 
men like Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian—but to bring home to my critics their own want of knowledge, and 
to gain from them such consideration that they may concede to me in the case of a simple letter what, 
whether they like it or not, they will have to concede to the Apostles in the Holy Scriptures. Mark, the 
disciple of Peter, begins his gospel thus:—”The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as it is written in 
the prophet Isaiah: Behold I send my messenger before thy face which shall prepare thy way before thee. 
The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.” This 
quotation is made up from two prophets, Malachi that is to say and Isaiah. For the first part: “Behold I 
send my messenger before thy face which shall prepare thy way before thee,” occurs at the close of 
Malachi. But the second part: “The voice of one crying, etc.,” we read in Isaiah. On what grounds then has 
Mark in the very beginning of his book set the words: “As it is written in the prophet Isaiah, Behold I send 
my messenger,” when, as we have said, it is not written in Isaiah at all, but in Malachi the last of the 
twelve prophets? Let ignorant presumption solve this nice question if it can, and I will ask pardon for 
being in the wrong. The same Mark brings before us the Saviour thus addressing the Pharisees: “Have ye 
never read what David did when he had need and was an hungred, he and they that were with him, how 
he went into the house of God in the days of Abiathar the highpriest, and did eat the shew-bread which is 
not lawful to eat but for the priests?” Now let us turn to the books of Samuel, or, as they are commonly 
called, of Kings, and we shall find there that the highpriest’s name was not Abiathar but Ahimelech, the 
same that was afterwards put to death with the rest of the priests by Doeg at the command of Saul. Let us 
pass on now to the apostle Paul who writes thus to the Corinthians: “For had they known it, they would 
not have crucified the Lord of glory. But, as it is written, Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love Him.” Some writers 
on this passage betake themselves to the ravings of the apocryphal books and assert that the quotation 
comes from the Revelation of Elijah; whereas the truth is that it is found in Isaiah according to the 
Hebrew text: “Since the beginning of the world men have not heard nor perceived by the ear, neither hath 
the eye seen, O God, beside thee what thou hast prepared for them that wait for thee.” The Septuagint 
has rendered the words quite differently: “Since the beginning of the world we have not heard, neither 
have our eyes seen any God beside thee and thy true works, and thou wilt shew mercy to them that wait 
for thee.” We see then from what place the quotation is taken and yet the apostle has not rendered his 


original word for word, but, using a paraphrase, he has given the sense in different terms. In his epistle to 
the Romans the same apostle quotes these words from Isaiah: “Behold I lay in Sion a stumbling-stone and 
rock of offence,” a rendering which is at variance with the Greek version yet agrees with the original 
Hebrew. The Septuagint gives an opposite meaning, “that you fall not on a stumblingstone nor on a rock 
of offence.” The apostle Peter agrees with Paul and the Hebrew, writing: “but to them that do not believe, 
a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence.” From all these passages it is clear that the apostles and 
evangelists in translating the old testament scriptures have sought to give the meaning rather than the 
words, and that they have not greatly cared to preserve forms or constructions, so long as they could 
make clear the subject to the understanding. 


10. Luke the evangelist and companion of apostles describes Christ’s first martyr Stephen as relating 
what follows in a Jewish assembly. “With threescore and fifteen souls Jacob went down into Egypt, and 
died himself, and our fathers were carried over into Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre that Abraham 
bought for a sum of money of the sons of Emmor the father of Sychem.” In Genesis this passage is quite 
differently given, for it is Abraham that buys of Ephron the Hittite, the son of Zohar, near Hebron, for four 
hundred shekels of silver, a double cave, and the field that is about it, and that buries in it Sarah his wife. 
And in the same book we read that, after his return from Mesopotamia with his wives and his sons, Jacob 
pitched his tent before Salem, a city of Shechem which is in the land of Canaan, and that he dwelt there 
and “bought a parcel of a field where he had spread his tent at the hand of Hamor, the father of Sychem, 
for an hundred lambs,” and that “he erected there an altar and called there upon the God of Israel.” 
Abraham does not buy the cave from Hamor the father of Sychem, but from Ephron the son of Zohar, and 
he is not buried in Sychem but in Hebron which is corruptly called Arboch. Whereas the twelve patriarchs 
are not buried in Arboch but in Sychem, in the field purchased not by Abraham but by Jacob. I postpone 
the solution of this delicate problem to enable those who cavil at me to search and see that in dealing with 
the scriptures it is the sense we have to look to and not the words. In the Hebrew the twenty-second 
psalm begins with the exact words which the Lord uttered on the cross: Eli Eli lama azabthani, which 
means, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Let my critics tell me why the Septuagint 
introduces here the words “look thou upon me.” For its rendering is as follows: “My God, my God, look 
thou upon me, why hast thou forsaken me?” They will answer no doubt that no harm is done to the sense 
by the addition of a couple of words. Let them acknowledge then that, if in the haste of dictation I have 
omitted a few, I have not by so doing endangered the position of the churches. 


11. It would be tedious now to enumerate, what great additions and omissions the Septuagint has made, 
and all the passages which in church-copies are marked with daggers and asterisks. The Jews generally 
laugh when they hear our version of this passage of Isaiah, “Blessed is he that hath seed in Zion and 
servants in Jerusalem.” In Amos also after a description of self-indulgence there come these words: “They 
have thought of these things as halting and not likely to fly,” a very rhetorical sentence quite worthy of 
Tully. But how shall we deal with the Hebrew originals in which these passages and others like them are 
omitted, passages so numerous that to reproduce them all would require books without number? The 
number of the omissions is shown alike by the asterisks mentioned above and by my own version when 
compared by a careful reader with the old translation. Yet the Septuagint has rightly kept its place in the 
churches, either because it is the first of all the versions in time, made before the coming of Christ, or else 
because it has been used by the apostles (only however in places where it does not disagree with the 
Hebrew ). On the other hand we do right to reject Aquila, the proselyte and controversial translator, who 
has striven to translate not words only but their etymologies as well. Who could accept as renderings of 
“corn and wine and oil” such words as cheima oporismos stilpnotes , or, as we might say, pouring,’ and 
fruitgathering,’ and shining’? or, because Hebrew has in addition to the article other prefixes as well, he 
must with an unhappy pedantry translate syllable by syllable and letter by letter thus: sun ton ouranon kai 
sun ten gen, a construction which neither Greek nor Latin admits of, as many passages in our own writers 
shew. How many are the phrases charming in Greek which, if rendered word for word, do not sound well 
in Latin, and again how many there are that are pleasing to us in Latin, but which—assuming the order of 
the words not to be altered—would not please in Greek. 


12. But to pass by this limitless field of discussion and to shew you, most Christian of nobles, and most 
noble of Christians, what is the kind of falsification which is censured in my translation, I will set before 
you the opening words of the letter in the Greek original and as rendered by me, that from one count in 
the indictment you may form an opinion of all. The letter begins Edei hemas, agapete, me te oi& 208;sei 
ton kleron pheresthai which I remember to have rendered as follows: “Dearly beloved, we ought not to 
misuse our position as ministers to gratify our pride.” See there, they cry, what a number of falsehoods in 
a single line! In the first place agapetos means loved,’ not dearly beloved.’ Then oiesis means estimate,’ 
not pride,’ for this and not oidema is the word used. Oidema signifies a swelling’ but oi& 208;sis means 
judgment.’ All the rest, say they: “not to misuse our position to gratify our pride” is your own. What is this 
you are saying, O pillar of learning and latter day Aristarchus, who are so ready to pass judgment upon all 
writers? It is all for nothing then that I have studied so long; that, as Juvenal says, “I have so often 
withdrawn my hand from the ferule.” The moment I leave the harbour I run aground. Well, to err is human 
and to confess one’s error wise. Do you therefore, who are so ready to criticise and to instruct me, set me 
right and give me a word for word rendering of the passage. You tell me I should have said: “Beloved, we 
ought not to be carried away by the estimation of the clergy.” Here, indeed we have eloquence worthy of 
Plautus, here we have Attic grace, the true style of the Muses. The common proverb is true of me: “He 


who trains an ox for athletics loses both oil and money.” Still he is not to blame who merely puts on the 
mask and plays the tragedy for another: his teachers are the real culprits; since they for a great price 
have taught him—to know nothing. I do not think the worse of any Christian because he lacks skill to 
express himself; and I heartily wish that we could all say with Socrates “I know that I know nothing;” and 
carry out the precept of another wise man, “Know thyself.” I have always held in esteem a holy simplicity 
but not a wordy rudeness. He who declares that he imitates the style of apostles should first imitate the 
virtue of their lives; the great holiness of which made up for much plainness of speech. They confuted the 
syllogisms of Aristotle and the perverse ingenuities of Chrysippus by raising the dead. Still it would be 
absurd for one of us—living as we do amid the riches of Croesus and the luxuries of Sardanapalus—to 
make his boast of mere ignorance. We might as well say that all robbers and criminals would be men of 
culture if they were to hide their blood-stained swords in books of philosophy and not in trunks of trees. 


13. I have exceeded the limits of a letter, but I have not exceeded in the expression of my chagrin. For, 
though I am called a falsifier, and have my reputation torn to shreds, wherever there are shuttles and 
looms and women to work them; I am content to repudiate the charge without retaliating in kind. I leave 
everything to your discretion. You can read the letter of Epiphanius both in Greek and in Latin; and, if you 
do so, you will see at once the value of my accusers’ lamentations and insulting complaints. For the rest, I 
am Satisfied to have instructed one of my dearest friends and am content simply to stay quiet in my cell 
and to wait for the day of judgment. If it may be so, and if my enemies allow it, I hope to write for you, not 
philippics like those of Demosthenes or Tully, but commentaries upon the scriptures. 


LETTER LVI. TO PAULINUS 


In this his second letter to Paulinus of Nola Jerome dissuades him from making a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Places, and describes Jerusalem not as it ought to be but as it is. He then gives his friend counsels for his 
life similar to those which he has previously addressed to Nepotian, praises Paulinus for his Panegyric 
(now no longer extant) on the Emperor Theodosius, compares his style with those of the great writers of 
the Latin Church, and concludes with a commendation of his messenger, that Vigilantius who was soon to 
become the object of his bitterest contempt. Written about the year 395 a.d. 


1. “A good man out of the good treasure of the heart bringeth forth good things,” and “every tree is known 
by his fruit.” You measure me by the scale of your own virtues and because of your own greatness magnify 
my littleness. You take the lowest room at the banquet that the goodman of the house may bid you to go 
up higher. For what is there in me or what qualities do I possess that I should merit praise from a man of 
learning? that I, small and lowly as I am, should be eulogized by lips which have pleaded on behalf of our 
most religious sovereign? Do not, my dearest brother, estimate my worth by the number of my years. Gray 
hairs are not wisdom; it is wisdom which is as good as gray hairs. At least that is what Solomon says: 
“wisdom is the gray hair unto men.” Moses too in choosing the seventy elders is told to take those whom 
he knows to be elders indeed, and to select them not for their years but for their discretion. And, as a boy, 
Daniel judges old men and in the flower of youth condemns the incontinence of age. Do not, I repeat, 
weigh faith by years, nor suppose me better than yourself merely because I have enlisted under Christ’s 
banner earlier than you. The apostle Paul, that chosen vessel framed out of a persecutor, though last in 
the apostolic order is first in merit. For though last he has laboured more than they all. To Judas it was 
once said: thou art a man who didst take sweet food with me, my guide and mine acquaintance; we 
walked in the house of God with company:” yet the Saviour accuses him of betraying his friend and 
master. A line of Virgil well describes his end: 


From a high beam he knots a hideous death. 


The dying robber, on the contrary, exchanges the cross for paradise and turns to martyrdom the penalty of 
murder. How many there are nowadays who have lived so long that they bear corpses rather than bodies 
and are like whited sepulchres filled with dead men’s bones! A newly kindled heat is more effective than a 
long continued lukewarmness. 


2. As for you, when you hear the Saviour’s counsel: “if thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and come follow me,” you translate his words into action; and baring yourself to follow 
the bare cross you mount Jacob’s ladder the easier for carrying nothing. Your dress changes with the 
change in your convictions, and you aim at no showy shabbiness which leaves your purse as full as before. 
No, with pure hands and a clear conscience you make it your glory that you are poor both in spirit and in 
deed. There is nothing great in wearing a sad or a disfigured face, in simulating and in showing off fasts, 
or in wearing a cheap cloak while you retain a large income. When Crates the Theban—a millionaire of 
days gone by—was on his way to Athens to study philosophy, he cast away untold gold in the belief that 
wealth could not be compatible with virtue. What a contrast he offers to us, the disciples of a poor Christ, 
who cram our pockets with gold and cling under pretext of almsgiving to our old riches. How can we 
faithfully distribute what belongs to another when we thus timidly keep back what is our own? When the 
stomach is full, it is easy to talk of fasting. What is praiseworthy is not to have been at Jerusalem but to 
have lived a good life while there. The city which we are to praise and to seek is not that which has slain 
the prophets and shed the blood of Christ, but that which is made glad by the streams of the river, which 
is set upon a mountain and so cannot be hid, which the apostle declares to be a mother of the saints, and 


in which he rejoices to have his citizenship with the righteous. 


3. In speaking thus I am not laying myself open to a charge of inconsistency or condemning the course 
which I have myself taken. It is not, I believe, for nothing that I, like Abraham, have left my home and 
people. But I do not presume to limit God’s omnipotence or to restrict to a narrow strip of earth Him 
whom the heaven cannot contain. Each believer is judged not by his residence in this place or in that but 
according to the deserts of his faith. The true worshippers worship the Father neither at Jerusalem nor on 
mount Gerizim; for “God is a spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 
“Now the spirit bloweth where it listeth,” and “the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” When the 
fleece of Judaea was made dry although the whole world was wet with the dew of heaven, and when many 
came from the East and from the West and sat in Abraham’s bosom: then God ceased to be known in 
Judah only and His name to be great in Israel alone; the sound of the apostles went out into all the earth 
and their words into the ends of the world. The Saviour Himself speaking to His disciples in the temple 
said: “arise, let us go hence,” and to the Jews: “your house is left unto you desolate.” If heaven and earth 
must pass away, obviously all things that are earthly must pass away also. Therefore the spots which 
witnessed the crucifixion and the resurrection profit those only who bear their several crosses, who day 
by day rise again with Christ, and who thus shew themselves worthy of an abode so holy. Those who say 
“the temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord,” should give ear to the words of the apostle: “ye are the 
temple of the Lord,” and the Holy Ghost “dwelleth in you.” Access to the courts of heaven is as easy from 
Britain as it is from Jerusalem; for “the kingdom of God is within you.” Antony and the hosts of monks who 
are in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Pontus, Cappadocia, and Armenia, have never seen Jerusalem: and the door of 
Paradise is opened for them at a distance from it. The blessed Hilarion, though a native of and a dweller in 
Palestine, only set eyes on Jerusalem for a single day, not wishing on the one hand when he was so near to 
neglect the holy places, nor yet on the other to appear to confine God within local limits. From the time of 
Hadrian to the reign of Constantine—a period of about one hundred and eighty years—the spot which had 
witnessed the resurrection was occupied by a figure of Jupiter; while on the rock where the cross had 
stood, a marble statue of Venus was set up by the heathen and became an object of worship. The original 
persecutors, indeed, supposed that by polluting our holy places they would deprive us of our faith in the 
passion and in the resurrection. Even my own Bethlehem, as it now is, that most venerable spot in the 
whole world of which the psalmist sings: “the truth hath sprung out of the earth,” was overshadowed by a 
grove of Tammuz, that is of Adonis; and in the very cave where the infant Christ had uttered His earliest 
cry lamentation was made for the paramour of Venus. 


4. Why, you will say, do I make these remote allusions? To assure you that nothing is lacking to your faith 
although you have not seen Jerusalem and that Iam none the better for living where I do. Be assured that, 
whether you dwell here or elsewhere, a like recompense is in store for your good works with our Lord. 
Indeed, if I am frankly to express my own feelings, when I take into consideration your vows and the 
earnestness with which you have renounced the world, I hold that as long as you live in the country one 
place is as good as another. Forsake cities and their crowds, live on a small patch of ground, seek Christ in 
solitude, pray on the mount alone with Jesus, keep near to holy places: keep out of cities, I say, and you 
will never lose your vocation. My advice concerns not bishops, presbyters, or the clergy, for these have a 
different duty. Iam speaking only to a monk who having been a man of note in the world has laid the price 
of his possessions at the apostles’ feet, to shew men that they must trample on their money, and has 
resolved to live a life of loneliness and seclusion and always to continue to reject what he has once 
rejected. Had the scenes of the Passion and of the Resurrection been elsewhere than in a populous city 
with court and garrison, with prostitutes, playactors, and buffoons, and with the medley of persons usually 
found in such centres; or had the crowds which thronged it been composed of monks; then a city would be 
a desirable abode for those who have embraced the monastic life. But, as things are, it would be the 
height of folly first to renounce the world, to forswear one’s country, to forsake cities, to profess one’s self 
a monk; and then to live among still greater numbers the same kind of life that you would have lived in 
your own country. Men rush here from all quarters of the world, the city is filled with people of every race, 
and so great is the throng of men and women that here you will have to tolerate in its full dimensions an 
evil from which you desired to flee when you found it partially developed elsewhere. 


5. Since you ask me as a brother in what path you should walk, I will be open with you. If you wish to take 
duty as a presbyter, and are attracted by the work or dignity which falls to the lot of a bishop, live in cities 
and walled towns, and by so doing turn the salvation of others into the profit of your own soul. But if you 
desire to be in deed what you are in name—a monk, that is, one who lives alone, what have you to do with 
cities which are the homes not of solitaries but of crowds? Every mode of life has its own exponents. For 
instance, let Roman generals imitate men like Camillus, Fabricius, Regulus, and Scipio. Let philosophers 
take for models Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. Let poets strive to rival Homer, Virgil, 
Menander, and Terence. Let writers of history follow Thucydides, Sallust, Herodotus and Livy. Let orators 
find masters in Lysias, the Gracchi, Demosthenes, and Tully. And, to come to our own case, let bishops and 
presbyters take for their examples the apostles or their companions; and as they hold the rank which 
these once held, let them endeavour to exhibit the same excellence. And last of all let us monks take as 
the patterns which we are to follow the lives of Paul, of Antony, of Julian, of Hilarion, of the Macarii. And 
to go back to the authority of scripture, we have our masters in Elijah and Elisha, and our leaders in the 
sons of the prophets; who lived in fields and solitary places and made themselves tents by the waters of 
Jordan. The sons of Rechab too are of the number who drank neither wine nor strong drink and who 


abode in tents; men whom God’s voice praises through Jeremiah, and to whom a promise is made that 
there shall never be wanting a man of their stock to stand before God. This is probably what is meant by 
the title of the seventy-first psalm: “of the sons of Jonadab and of those who were first led into captivity.” 
The person intended is Jonadab the son of Rechab who is described in the book of Kings as having gone 
up into the chariot of Jehu. His sons having always lived in tents until at last (owing to the inroads made 
by the Chaldean army) they were forced to come into Jerusalem, are described as being the first to 
undergo captivity; because after the freedom of their lonely life they found confinement in a city as bad as 
imprisonment. 


6. Since you are not wholly independent but are bound to a wife who is your sister in the Lord, I entreat 
you—whether here or there—that you will avoid large gatherings, visits official and complimentary, and 
social parties, indulgences all of which tend to enchain the soul. Let your food be coarse—say cabbage 
and pulse—and do not take it until evening. Sometimes as a great delicacy you may have some small fish. 
He who longs for Christ and feeds upon the true bread cares little for dainties which must be transmuted 
into ordure. Food that you cannot taste when once it has passed your gullet might as well be—so far as 
you are concerned—bread and pulse. You have my books against Jovinian which speak yet more largely of 
despising the appetite and the palate. Let some holy volume be ever in your hand. Pray constantly, and 
bowing down your body lift up your mind to the Lord. Keep frequent vigils and sleep often on an empty 
stomach. Avoid tittle-tattle and all self-laudation. Flee from wheedling flatterers as from open enemies. 
Distribute with your own hand provisions to alleviate the miseries of the poor and of the brethren. With 
your own hands, I say, for good faith is rare among men. You do not believe what I say? Think of Judas and 
his bag. Seek not a lowly garb for a swelling soul. Avoid the society of men of the world, especially if they 
are in power. Why need you look again on things contempt for which has made you a monk? Above all let 
your sister hold aloof from married ladies. And, if women round her wear silk dresses and gems while she 
is meanly attired, let her neither fret nor congratulate herself. For by so doing she will either regret her 
resolution or sow the seeds of pride. If you are already famed as a faithful steward of your own substance, 
do not take other people’s money to give away. You understand what I mean, for the Lord has given you 
understanding in all things. Be simple as a dove and lay snares for no man: but be cunning as a serpent 
and let no man lay snares for you. For a Christian who allows others to deceive him is almost at much at 
fault as one who tries to deceive others. If a man talks to you always or nearly always about money 
(except it be about alms-giving, a topic which is open to all) treat him as a broker rather than a monk. 
Besides food and clothing and things manifestly necessary give no man anything; for dogs must not eat 
the children’s bread. 


7. The true temple of Christ is the believer’s soul; adorn this, clothe it, offer gifts to it, welcome Christ in 
it. What use are walls blazing with jewels when Christ in His poor is in danger of perishing from hunger? 
Your possessions are no longer your own but a stewardship is entrusted to you. Remember Ananias and 
Sapphira who from fear of the future kept what was their own, and be careful for your part not rashly to 
squander what is Christ’s. Do not, that is, by an error of judgment give the property of the poor to those 
who are not poor; lest, as a wise man has told us, charity prove the death of charity. Look not upon 


Gay trappings or a Cato’s empty name. 
In the words of Persius, God says:— 
I know thy thoughts and read thine inmost soul. 


To be a Christian is the great thing, not merely to seem one. And somehow or other those please the world 
most who please Christ least. In speaking thus I am not like the sow lecturing Minerva; but, as a friend 
warns a friend, so I warn you before you embark on your new course. I would rather fail in ability than in 
will to serve you; for my wish is that where I have fallen you may keep your footing. 


8. It is with much pleasure that I have read the book which you have sent to me containing your wise and 
eloquent defence of the emperor Theodosius; and your arrangement of the subject has particularly 
pleased me. While in the earlier chapters you surpass others, in the latter you surpass yourself. Your style 
is terse and neat; it has all the purity of Tully, and yet it is packed with meaning. For, as someone has said, 
that speech is a failure of which men only praise the diction. You have been successful in preserving both 
sequence of subjects and logical connexion. Whatever sentence one takes, it is always a conclusion to 
what goes before or an introduction to what follows. Theodosius is fortunate in having a Christian orator 
like you to plead his cause. You have made his purple illustrious and have consecrated for future ages his 
useful laws. Go on and prosper, for, if such be your first ventures in the field, what will you not do when 
you become a trained soldier? Oh! that it were mine to conduct a genius like you, not (as the poets sing) 
through the Aonian mountains and the peaks of Helicon but through Zion and Tabor and the high places 
of Sinai. If I might teach you what I have learned myself and might pass on to you the mystic rolls of the 
prophets, then might we give birth to something such as Greece with all her learning could not shew. 


9. Hear me, therefore, my fellow-servant, my friend, my brother; give ear for a moment that I may tell you 
how you are to walk in the holy scriptures. All that we read in the divine books, while glistening and 
shining without, is yet far sweeter within. “He who desires to eat the kernel must first break the nut.” 
“Open thou mine eyes,” says David, “that I may behold wondrous things out of thy law.” Now, if so great a 


He takes no offence, therefore his will is not wronged, although that is done which he was unwilling to 
have done; and the transgression is now committed with the acquiescence of his will, because whatever 
offends not the will is not committed against the will. Now, if this is to be the principle of the divine virtue 
or goodness, to be unwilling indeed that a thing be done and to prohibit it, and yet not be moved by its 
commission, we then allege that he has been moved already when he declared his unwillingness; and that 
it is vain for him not to be moved by the accomplishment of a thing after being moved at the possibility 
thereof, when he willed it not to be done. For he prohibited it by his not willing it. Did he not therefore do 
a judicial act, when he declared his unwillingness, and consequent prohibition of it? For he judged that it 
ought not to be done, and he deliberately declared that it should be forbidden. Consequently by this time 
even he performs the part of a judge. If it is unbecoming for God to discharge a judicial function, or at 
least only so far becoming that He may merely declare His unwillingness, and pronounce His prohibition, 
then He may not even punish for an offence when it is committed. Now, nothing is so unworthy of the 
Divine Being as not to execute retribution on what He has disliked and forbidden. First, He owes the 
infliction of chastisement to whatever sentence or law He promulges, for the vindication of His authority 
and the maintenance of submission to it; secondly, because hostile opposition is inevitable to what He has 
disliked to be done, and by that dislike forbidden. Moreover, it would be a more unworthy course for God 
to spare the evil-doer than to punish him, especially in the most good and holy God, who is not otherwise 
fully good than as the enemy of evil, and that to such a degree as to display His love of good by the hatred 
of evil, and to fulfil His defence of the former by the extirpation of the latter. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


DANGEROUS EFFECTS TO RELIGION AND MORALITY OF THE DOCTRINE OF SO WEAK A GOD 


Again, he plainly judges evil by not willing it, and condemns it by prohibiting it; while, on the other hand, 
he acquits it by not avenging it, and lets it go free by not punishing it. What a prevaricator of truth is such 
a god! What a dissembler with his own decision! Afraid to condemn what he really condemns, afraid to 
hate what he does not love, permitting that to be done which he does not allow, choosing to indicate what 
he dislikes rather than deeply examine it! This will turn out an imaginary goodness, a phantom of 
discipline, perfunctory in duty, careless in sin. Listen, ye sinners; and ye who have not yet come to this, 
hear, that you may attain to such a pass! A better god has been discovered, who never takes offence, is 
never angry, never inflicts punishment, who has prepared no fire in hell, no gnashing of teeth in the outer 
darkness! He is purely and simply good. He indeed forbids all delinquency, but only in word. He is in you, 
if you are willing to pay him homage, for the sake of appearances, that you may seem to honour God; for 
your fear he does not want. And so satisfied are the Marcionites with such pretences, that they have no 
fear of their god at all. They say it is only a bad man who will be feared, a good man will be loved. Foolish 
man, do you say that he whom you call Lord ought not to be feared, whilst the very title you give him 
indicates a power which must itself be feared? But how are you going to love, without some fear that you 
do not love? Surely (such a god) is neither your Father, towards whom your love for duty’s sake should be 
consistent with fear because of His power; nor your proper Lord, whom you should love for His humanity 
and fear as your teacher. Kidnappers indeed are loved after this fashion, but they are not feared. For 
power will not be feared, except it be just and regular, although it may possibly be loved even when 
corrupt: for it is by allurement that it stands, not by authority; by flattery, not by proper influence. And 
what can be more direct flattery than not to punish sins? Come, then, if you do not fear God as being 
good, why do you not boil over into every kind of lust, and so realize that which is, I believe, the main 
enjoyment of life to all who fear not God? Why do you not frequent the customary pleasures of the 
maddening circus, the bloodthirsty arena, and the lascivious theatre? Why in persecutions also do you not, 
when the censer is presented, at once redeem your life by the denial of your faith? God forbid, you say 
with redoubled emphasis. So you do fear sin, and by your fear prove that He is an object of fear Who 
forbids the sin. This is quite a different matter from that obsequious homage you pay to the god whom you 
do not fear, which is identical in perversity indeed to is own conduct, in prohibiting a thing without 
annexing the sanction of punishment. Still more vainly do they act, who when asked, What is to become of 
every sinner in that great day? reply, that he is to be cast away out of sight. Is not even this a question of 
judicial determination? He is adjudged to deserve rejection, and that by a sentence of condemnation; 
unless the sinner is cast away forsooth for his salvation, that even a leniency like this may fall in 
consistently with the character of your most good and excellent god! And what will it be to be cast away, 
but to lose that which a man was in the way of obtaining, were it not for his rejection—that is, his 
salvation? Therefore his being cast away will involve the forfeiture of salvation; and this sentence cannot 
possibly be passed upon him, except by an angry and offended authority, who is also the punisher of sin— 
that is, by a judge. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THIS PERVERSE DOCTRINE DEPRIVES BAPTISM OF ALL ITS GRACE. IF MARCION BE RIGHT, THE SACRAMENT 
WOULD CONFER NO REMISSION OF SINS, NO REGENERATION, NO GIFT OF THE SPIRIT 


And what will happen to him after he is cast away? He will, they say, be thrown into the Creator’s fire. 
Then has no remedial provision been made (by their god) for the purpose of banishing those that sin 
against him, without resorting to the cruel measure of delivering them over to the Creator? And what will 


prophet confesses that he is in the darkness of ignorance; how deep, think you, must be the night of 
misapprehension with which we, mere babes and unweaned infants, are enveloped! Now this veil rests 
not only on the face of Moses, but on the evangelists and the apostles as well. To the multitudes the 
Saviour spoke only in parables and, to make it clear that His words had a mystical meaning, said:—”he 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” Unless all things that are written are opened by Him “who hath the 
key of David, who openeth and no man shutteth, and shutteth and no man openeth,” no one can undo the 
lock or set them before you. If only you had the foundation which He alone can give; nay, if even His 
fingers were but passed over your work; there would be nothing finer than your volumes, nothing more 
learned, nothing more attractive, nothing more Latin. 


10. Tertullian is packed with meaning but his style is rugged and uncouth. The blessed Cyprian like a 
fountain of pure water flows softly and sweetly but, as he is taken up with exhortations to virtue and with 
the troubles consequent on persecution, he has nowhere discussed the divine scriptures. Victorinus, 
although he has the glory of a martyr’s crown, yet cannot express what he knows. Lactantius has a flow of 
eloquence worthy of Tully: would that he had been as ready to teach our doctrines as he was to pull down 
those of others! Arnobius is lengthy and unequal, and often confused from not making a proper division of 
his subject. That reverend man Hilary gains in height from his Gallic buskin; yet, adorned as he is with the 
flowers of Greek rhetoric, he sometimes entangles himself in long periods and offers by no means easy 
reading to the less learned brethren. I say nothing of other writers whether dead or living; others will 
hereafter judge them both for good and for evil. 


11. I will come to yourself, my fellow-mystic, my companion, and my friend; my friend, I say, though not 
yet personally known: and I will ask you not to suspect a flatterer in one so intimate. Better that you 
should think me mistaken or led astray by affection than that you should hold me capable of fawning on a 
friend. You have a great intellect and an inexhaustible store of language, your diction is fluent and pure, 
your fluency and purity are mingled with wisdom. Your head is clear and all your senses keen. Were you to 
add to this wisdom and eloquence a careful study and knowledge of scripture, I should soon see you 
holding our citadel against all comers; you would go up with Joab upon the roof of Zion, and sing upon the 
housetops what you had learned in the secret chambers. Gird up, I pray you, gird up your loins. As Horace 
says:— 


Life hath no gifts for men except they toil. 


Shew yourself as much a man of note in the church, as you were before in the senate. Provide for yourself 
riches which you may spend daily yet they will not fail. Provide them while you are still strong and while 
as yet your head has no gray hairs: before, in the words of Virgil, 


Diseases creep on you, and gloomy age, 
And pain, and cruel death’s inclemency. 
I am not content with mediocrity for you: I desire all that you do to be of the highest excellence. 


How heartily I have welcomed the reverend presbyter Vigilantius, his own lips will tell you better than this 
letter. Why he has so soon left us and started afresh I cannot say; and, indeed, I do not wish to hurt 
anyone’s feelings. Still, mere passer-by as he was, in haste to continue his journey, I managed to keep him 
back until I had given him a taste of my friendship for you. Thus you can learn from him what you want to 
know about me. Kindly salute your reverend sister and fellow-servant, who with you fights the good fight 
in the Lord. 


LETTER LIX. TO MARCELLA 


An answer to five questions put to Jerome by Marcella in a letter not preserved. The questions are as 
follows. 


(1) What are the things which eye hath not seen nor ear heard (1 Cor. ii. 9)? Jerome answers that they are 
spiritual things which as such can only be spiritually discerned. 


(2) Is it not a mistake to identify the sheep and the goats of Christ’s parable (Matt. xxv. 31 sqq.) with 
Christians and heathens? Are they not rather the good and the bad? For an answer to this question Jerome 
refers Marcella to his treatise against Jovinian (II. S:S:18-23). 


(3) Paul says that some shall be “alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord;” and that they shall be 
“caught up to meet the Lord in the air” (1 Thess. iv. 15, 17). Are we to suppose this assumption to be 
corporeal and that those assumed will escape death? Yes, Jerome answers, but their bodies will be 
glorified. 


(4) How is John xx. 17, “touch me not,” to be reconciled with Matt. xxviii. 9, “they came and held him by 
the feet”? In the one case, Jerome replies, Mary Magdalen failed to recognize the divinity of Jesus; in the 
other the women recognized it. Accordingly they were admitted to a privilege which was denied to her. 


(5) Was the risen Christ before His ascension present only with the disciples, or was He in heaven and 
elsewhere as well? The latter according to Jerome is the true doctrine. “The Divine Nature,” he writes, 
“exists everywhere in its entirety. Christ, therefore, was at one and the same time with the apostles and 
with the angels; in the Father and in the uttermost parts of the sea. So afterwards he was with Thomas in 
India, with Peter at Rome, with Paul in Illyricum, with Titus in Crete, with Andrew in Achaia.” The date of 
the letter is a.d. 395 or a.d. 396. 


LETTER LX. TO HELIODORUS 


One of Jerome’s finest letters, written to console his old friend, Heliodorus, now Bp. of Altinum, for the 
loss of his nephew Nepotian who had died of fever a short time previously. Jerome tries to soothe his 
friend’s grief (1) by contrasting pagan despair or resignation with Christian hope, (2) by an eulogy of the 
departed both as man and presbyter, and (3) by a review of the evils which then beset the Empire and 
from which, as he contended, Nepotian had been removed. The letter is marked throughout with deep and 
sincere feeling. Its date is 396 a.d. 


1. Small wits cannot grapple large themes but venturing beyond their strength fail in the very attempt; 
and, the greater a subject is, the more completely is he overwhelmed who cannot find words to unfold its 
grandeur. Nepotian who was mine and yours and ours—or rather who was Christ’s and because Christ’s 
all the more ours—has forsaken us his elders so that we are smitten with pangs of regret and overcome 
with a grief which is past bearing. We supposed him our heir, yet now his corpse is all that is ours. For 
whom shall my intellect now labour? Whom shall my poor letters desire to please? Where is he, the 
impeller of my work, whose voice was sweeter than a swan’s last song? My mind is dazed, my hand 
trembles, a mist covers my eyes, stammering seizes my tongue. Whatever my words, they seem as good as 
unspoken seeing that he no longer hears them. My very pen seems to feel his loss, my very wax tablet 
looks dull and sad; the one is covered with rust, the other with mould. As often as I try to express myself 
in words and to scatter the flowers of this encomium upon his tomb, my eyes fill with tears, my grief 
returns, and I can think of nothing but his death. It was a custom in former days for children over the 
dead bodies of their parents publicly to proclaim their praises and (as when pathetic songs are sung) to 
draw tears from the eyes and sighs from the breasts of those who heard them. But in our case, behold, the 
order of things is changed: to deal us this blow nature has forfeited her rights. For the respect which the 
young man should have paid to his elders, we his elders are paying to him. 


2. What shall I do then? Shall I join my tears to yours? The apostle forbids me for he speaks of dead 
Christians as “them which are asleep.” So too in the gospel the Lord says, “the damsel is not dead but 
sleepeth,” and Lazarus when he is raised from the dead is said to have been asleep. No, I will be glad and 
rejoice that “speedily he was taken away lest that wickedness should alter his understanding” for “his soul 
pleased the Lord.” But though I am loth to give way and combat my feelings, tears flow down my cheeks, 
and in spite of the teachings of virtue and the hope of the resurrection a passion of regret crushes my too 
yielding mind. O death that dividest brothers knit together in love, how cruel, how ruthless thou art so to 
sunder them! “The Lord hath fetched a burning wind that cometh up from the wilderness: which hath 
dried thy veins and hath made thy well spring desolate.” Thou didst swallow up our Jonah, but even in thy 
belly He still lived. Thou didst carry Him as one dead, that the world’s storm might be stilled and our 
Nineveh saved by His preaching. He, yes He, conquered thee, He slew thee, that fugitive prophet who left 
His home, gave up His inheritance and surrendered his dear life into the hands of those who sought it. He 
it was who of old threatened thee in Hosea: “O death, I will be thy plagues; O grave, I will be thy 
destruction.” By His death thou art dead; by His death we live. Thou hast swallowed up and thou art 
swallowed up. Whilst thou art smitten with a longing for the body assumed by Him, and whilst thy greedy 
jaws fancy it a prey, thy inward parts are wounded with hooked fangs. 


3. To Thee, O Saviour Christ, do we Thy creatures offer thanks that, when Thou wast slain, Thou didst slay 
our mighty adversary. Before Thy coming was there any being more miserable than man who cowering at 
the dread prospect of eternal death did but receive life that he might perish! For “death reigned from 
Adam to Moses even over them that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression.” If 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob be in hell, who can be in the kingdom of heaven? If Thy friends—even those 
who had not sinned themselves—were yet for the sins of another liable to the punishment of offending 
Adam, what must we think of those who have said in their hearts “There is no God;” who “are corrupt and 
abominable” in their self-will, and of whom it is said “they are gone out of the way, they are become 
unprofitable; there is none that doeth good, no not one”? Even if Lazarus is seen in Abraham’s bosom and 
in a place of refreshment, still the lower regions cannot be compared with the kingdom of heaven. Before 
Christ’s coming Abraham is in the lower regions: after Christ’s coming the robber is in paradise. And 
therefore at His rising again “many bodies of the saints which slept arose, and were seen in the heavenly 
Jerusalem.” Then was fulfilled the saying: “Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give thee light.” John the Baptist cries in the desert: “repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” For “from the days of John the Baptist the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and the violent 
take it by force.” The flaming sword that keeps the way of paradise and the cherubim that are stationed at 
its doors are alike quenched and unloosed by the blood of Christ. It is not surprising that this should be 
promised us in the resurrection: for as many of us as living in the flesh do not live after the flesh, have our 
citizenship in heaven, and while we are still here on earth we are told that “the kingdom of heaven is 


within us.” 


4. Moreover before the resurrection of Christ God was “known in Judah” only and “His name was great in 
Israel” alone. And they who knew Him were despite their knowledge dragged down to hell. Where in 
those days were the inhabitants of the globe from India to Britain, from the frozen zone of the North to 
the burning heat of the Atlantic ocean? Where were the countless peoples of the world? Where the great 
multitudes? 


Unlike in tongue, unlike in dress and arms? 


They were crushed like fishes and locusts, like flies and gnats. For apart from knowledge of his Creator 
every man is but a brute. But now the voices and writings of all nations proclaim the passion and the 
resurrection of Christ. I say nothing of the Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans, peoples which the Lord has 
dedicated to His faith by the title written on His cross. The immortality of the soul and its continuance 
after the dissolution of the body—truths of which Pythagoras dreamed, which Democritus refused to 
believe, and which Socrates discussed in prison to console himself for the sentence passed upon him—are 
now the familiar themes of Indian and of Persian, of Goth and of Egyptian. The fierce Bessians and the 
throng of skinclad savages who used to offer human sacrifices in honour of the dead have broken out of 
their harsh discord into the sweet music of the cross and Christ is the one cry of the whole world. 


5. What can we do, my soul? Whither must we turn? What must we take up first? What must we pass 
over? Have you forgotten the precepts of the rhetoricians? Are you so preoccupied with grief, so overcome 
with tears, so hindered with sobs, that you forget all logical sequence? Where are the studies you have 
pursued from your childhood? Where is that saying of Anaxagoras and Telamon (which you have always 
commended) “I knew myself to have begotten a mortal”? I have read the books of Crantor which he wrote 
to soothe his grief and which Cicero has imitated. I have read the consolatory writings of Plato, Diogenes, 
Clitomachus, Carneades, Posidonius, who at different times strove by book or letter to lessen the grief of 
various persons. Consequently, were my own wit to dry up, it could be watered anew from the fountains 
which these have opened. They set before us examples without number; and particularly those of Pericles 
and of Socrates’s pupil Xenophon. The former of these after the loss of his two sons put on a garland and 
delivered a harangue; while the latter, on hearing when he was offering sacrifice that his son had been 
slain in war, is said to have laid down his garland; and then, on learning that he had fallen fighting 
bravely, is said to have put it on his head again. What shall I say of those Roman generals whose heroic 
virtues glitter like stars on the pages of Latin history? Pulvillus was dedicating the capitol when receiving 
the news of his son’s sudden death, he gave orders that the funeral should take place without him. Lucius 
Paullus entered the city in triumph in the week which intervened between the funerals of his two sons. I 
pass over the Maximi, the Catos, the Galli, the Pisos, the Bruti, the Scaevolas, the Metelli, the Scauri, the 
Marii, the Crassi, the Marcelli, the Aufidii, men who shewed equal fortitude in sorrow and war, and whose 
bereavements Tully has set forth in his book Of consolation. I pass them over lest I should seem to have 
chosen the words and woes of others in preference to my own. Yet even these instances may suffice to 
ensure us mortification if our faith fails to surpass the achievements of unbelief. 


6. Let me come then to my proper subject. I will not beat my breast with Jacob and with David for sons 
dying in the Law, but I will receive them rising again with Christ in the Gospel. The Jew’s mourning is the 
Christian’s joy. “Weeping may endure for a night but joy cometh in the morning.” “The night is far spent, 
the day is at hand.” Accordingly when Moses dies, mourning is made for him, but when Joshua is buried, it 
is without tears or funeral pomp. All that can be drawn from scripture on the subject of lamentation I have 
briefly set forth in the letter of consolation which I addressed to Paula at Rome. Now I must take another 
path to arrive at the same goal. Otherwise I shall seem to be walking anew in a track once beaten but now 
long disused. 


7. We know indeed that our Nepotian is with Christ and that he has joined the choirs of the saints. What 
here with us he groped after on earth afar off and sought for to the best of his judgment, there he sees 
nigh at hand, so that he can say: “as we have heard so have we seen in the city of the Lord of hosts, in the 
city of our God.” Still we cannot bear the feeling of his absence, and grieve, if not for him, for ourselves. 
The greater the happiness which he enjoys, the deeper the sorrow in which the loss of a blessing so great 
plunges us. The sisters of Lazarus could not help weeping for him, although they knew that he would rise 
again. And the Saviour himself—to shew that he possessed true human feeling—mourned for him whom 
He was about to raise. His apostle also, though he says: “I desire to depart and to be with Christ,” and 
elsewhere “to me to live is Christ and to die is gain,” thanks God that Epaphras (who had been “sick nigh 
unto death”) has been given back to him that he might not have sorrow upon sorrow. Words prompted not 
by the fear that springs of unbelief but by the passionate regret that comes of true affection. How much 
more deeply must you who were to Nepotian both uncle and bishop, (that is, a father both in the flesh and 
in the spirit), deplore the loss of one so dear, as though your heart were torn from you. Set a limit, I pray 
you, to your sorrow and remember the saying “in nothing overmuch.” Bind up for a little while your 
wound and listen to the praises of one in whose virtue you have always delighted. Do not grieve that you 
have lost such a paragon: rejoice rather that he has once been yours. As on a small tablet men depict the 
configuration of the earth, so in this little scroll of mine you may see his virtues if not fully depicted at 
least sketched in outline. I beg that you will take the will for the performance. 


8. The advice of the rhetoricians in such cases is that you should first search out the remote ancestors of 
the person to be eulogized and recount their exploits, and then come gradually to your hero; so as to 
make him more illustrious by the virtues of his forefathers, and to show either that he is a worthy 
successor of good men, or that he has conferred lustre upon a lineage in itself obscure. But as my duty is 
to sing the praises of the soul, I will not dwell upon those fleshly advantages which Nepotian for his part 
always despised. Nor will I boast of his family, that is of the good points belonging not to him but to 
others; for even those holy men Abraham and Isaac had for sons the sinners Ishmael and Esau. And on the 
other hand Jephthah who is reckoned by the apostle in the roll of the righteous is the son of a harlot. It is 
said “the soul that sinneth, it shall die.” The soul therefore that has not sinned shall live. Neither the 
virtues nor the vices of parents are imputed to their children. God takes account of us only from the time 
when we are born anew in Christ. Paul, the persecutor of the church, who is in the morning the ravening 
wolf of Benjamin, in the evening “gave food,” that is yields himself up to the sheep Ananias. Let us 
likewise reckon our Nepotian a crying babe and an untutored child who has been born to us in a moment 
fresh from the waters of Jordan. 


9. Another would perhaps describe how for his salvation you left the east and the desert and how you 
soothed me your dearest comrade by holding out hopes of a return: and all this that you might save, if 
possible, both your sister, then a widow with one little child, or, should she reject your counsels, at any 
rate your sweet little nephew. It was of him that I once used the prophetic words: “though your little 
nephew cling to your neck.” Another, I say, would relate how while Nepotian was still in the service of the 
court, beneath his uniform and his brilliantly white linen, his skin was chafed with sackcloth; how, while 
standing before the powers of this world, his lips were discoloured with fasting; how still in the uniform of 
one master he served another; and how he wore the sword-belt only that he might succour widows and 
wards, the afflicted and the unhappy. For my part I dislike men to delay the complete dedication of 
themselves to God. When I read of the centurion Cornelius that he was a just man I immediately hear of 
his baptism. 


10. Still we may approve these things as the swathing bands of an infant faith. He who has been a loyal 
soldier under a strange banner is sure to deserve the laurel when he comes to serve his own king. When 
Nepotian laid aside his baldrick and changed his dress, he bestowed upon the poor all the pay that he had 
received. For he had read the words: “if thou wilt be perfect, sell that thou hast, and give to the poor and 
follow me,” and again: “ye cannot serve two masters, God and Mammon.” He kept nothing for himself but 
a common tunic and cloak to cover him and to keep out the cold. Made in the fashion of his province his 
attire was not remarkable either for elegance or for squalor. He burned daily to make his way to the 
monasteries of Egypt, or to visit the communities of Mesopotamia, or at least to live a lonely life in the 
Dalmatian islands, separated from the mainland only by the strait of Altinum. But he had not the heart to 
forsake his episcopal uncle in whom he beheld a pattern of many virtues and from whom he could take 
lessons without going abroad. In one and the same person he both found a monk to imitate and a bishop 
to revere. What so often happens did not happen here. Constant intimacy did not produce familiarity, nor 
did familiarity breed contempt. He revered him as a father and every day admired him for some new 
virtue. To be brief, he became a clergyman, and after passing through the usual stages was ordained a 
presbyter. Good Jesus! how he sighed and groaned! how he fasted and fled the eyes of all! For the first 
and only time he was angry with his uncle, complaining that the burthen laid upon him was too heavy for 
him and that his youth unfitted him for the priesthood. But the more he struggled against it, the more he 
drew to himself the hearts of all: his refusal did but prove him worthy of an office which he was reluctant 
to assume, and all the more worthy because he declared himself unworthy. We too in our day have our 
Timothy; we too have seen that wisdom which is as good as gray hairs; our Moses has chosen an elder 
whom he has known to be an elder indeed. Nepotian regarded the clerical state less as an honour than a 
burthen. He made it his first care to silence envy by humility, and his next to give no cause for scandal 
that such as assailed his youth might marvel at his continence. He helped the poor, visited the sick, stirred 
men up to hospitality, soothed them with soft words, rejoiced with those who rejoiced and wept with those 
who wept. He was a staff to the blind, food to the hungry, hope to the dejected, consolation to the 
bereaved. Each single virtue was as conspicuous in him as if he possessed no other. Among his fellow- 
presbyters while ever foremost in work, he was ever satisfied with the lowest place. Any good that he did 
he ascribed to his uncle: but if the result did not correspond to his expectations, he would say that his 
uncle knew nothing of it, that it was his own mistake. In public he recognized him as a bishop; at home he 
looked upon him as a father. The seriousness of his disposition was mitigated by a cheerful expression. 
But while his laughter was joyous it was never loud. Christ’s virgins and widows he honoured as mothers 
and exhorted as sisters “with all purity.” When he returned home he used to leave the clergyman outside 
and to give himself over to the hard rule of a monk. Frequent in supplication and watchful in prayer he 
would offer his tears not to man but to God. His fasts he regulated—as a driver does the pace of his horses 
—according to the weariness or vigour of his body. When at his uncle’s table he would just taste what was 
set before him, so as to avoid superstition and yet to preserve self-control. In conversing at 
entertainments his habit was to propose some topic from scripture, to listen modestly, to answer 
diffidently, to support the right, to refute the wrong, but both without bitterness; to instruct his opponent 
rather than to vanquish him. Such was the ingenuous modesty which adorned his youth that he would 
frankly confess from what sources his several arguments came; and in this way, while disclaiming a 
reputation for learning, he came to be held most learned. This he would say is the opinion of Tertullian, 
that of Cyprian; this of Lactantius, that of Hilary; to this effect speaks Minucius Felix, thus Victorinus, 


after this manner Arnobius. Myself too he would sometimes quote, for he loved me because of my 
intimacy with his uncle. Indeed by constant reading and long-continued meditation he had made his 
breast a library of Christ. 


11. How often in letters from beyond the sea he urged me to write something to him! How often he 
reminded me of the man in the gospel who sought help by night and of the widow who importuned the 
cruel judge! And when I silently ignored his request and made my petitioner blush by blushing to reply, he 
put forward his uncle to enforce his suit, knowing that as the boon was for another he would more readily 
ask it, and that as I held his episcopal office in respect he would more easily obtain it. Accordingly I did 
what he wished and in a brief essay dedicated our mutual friendship to everlasting remembrance. On 
receiving this Nepotian boasted that he was richer than Croesus and wealthier than Darius. He held it in 
his hands, devoured it with his eyes, kept it in his bosom, repeated it with his lips. And often when he 
unrolled it upon his couch, he fell asleep with the cherished page upon his breast. When a stranger came 
or a friend, he rejoiced to let them know my witness to him. The deficiencies of my little book he made 
good by careful punctuation and varied emphasis, so that when it was read aloud it was always he not I 
who seemed to please or to displease. Whence came such zeal, if not from the love of God? Whence came 
such untiring study of Christ’s law, if not from a yearning for Him who gave it? Let others add coin to coin 
till their purses are chock-full; let others demean themselves to sponge on married ladies; let them be 
richer as monks than they were as men of the world; let them possess wealth in the service of a poor 
Christ such as they never had in the service of a rich devil; let the church lose breath at the opulence of 
men who in the world were beggars. Our Nepotian spurns gold and begs only for written books. But while 
he despises himself in the flesh and walks abroad more splendid than ever in his poverty, he still seeks out 
everything that may adorn the church. 


12. In comparison with what has gone before what I am now about to say may appear trivial, but even in 
trifles the same spirit makes itself manifest. For as we admire the Creator not only as the framer of 
heaven and earth, of sun and ocean, of elephants, camels, horses, oxen, pards, bears, and lions; but also 
as the maker of the most tiny creatures, ants, gnats, flies, worms, and the like, whose shapes we know 
better than their names, and as in all alike we revere the same creative skill; so the mind that is given to 
Christ shews the same earnestness in things of small as of great importance, knowing that it must render 
an account of every idle word. Nepotian took pains to keep the altar bright, the church walls free from 
soot and the pavement duly swept. He saw that the doorkeeper was constantly at his post, that the 
doorhangings were in their places, the sanctuary clean and the vessels shining. The careful reverence that 
he shewed to every rite led him to neglect no duty small or great. Whenever you looked for him in church 
you found him there. 


In Quintus Fabius antiquity admired a nobleman and the author of a history of Rome, yet his paintings 
gained him more renown than his writings. Our own Bezaleel also and Hiram, the son of a Tyrian woman, 
are spoken of in scripture as filled with wisdom and the spirit of God because they framed, the one the 
furniture of the tabernacle, the other that of the temple. For, as it is with fertile tillage-fields and rich 
plough-lands which at times go out into redundant growths of stalk or ear, so is it with distinguished 
talents and a mind filled with virtue. They are sure to overflow into elegant and varied accomplishments. 
Accordingly among the Greeks we hear of a philosopher who used to boast that everything he wore down 
to his cloak and ring was made by himself. We may pass the same eulogy on our friend, for he adorned 
both the basilicas of the church and the halls of the martyrs with sketches of flowers, foliage, and vine- 
tendrils, so that everything attractive in the church, whether made so by its position or by its appearance, 
bore witness to the labour and zeal of the presbyter set over it. 


13. Go on blessed in thy goodness! What kind of ending should we expect after such a beginning! Ah! 
hapless plight of mortal men and vanity of all life that is not lived in Christ! Why, O my words, do you 
shrink back? Why do you shift and turn? I fear to come to the end, as if I could put off his death or make 
his life longer. “All flesh is as grass and all the glory of man as the flower of grass.” Where now are that 
handsome face and dignified figure with which as with a fair garment his beautiful soul was clothed? The 
lily began to wither, alas! when the south wind blew, and the purple violet slowly faded into paleness. Yet 
while he burned with fever and while the fire of sickness was drying up the fountains of his veins, gasping 
and weary he still tried to comfort his sorrowing uncle. His countenance shone with gladness, and while 
all around him wept he and he only smiled. He flung aside his cloak, put out his hand, saw what others 
failed to see, and even tried to rise that he might welcome new comers. You would have thought that he 
was Starting on a journey instead of dying and that in place of leaving all his friends behind him he was 
merely passing from some to others. Tears roll down my cheeks and, however much I steel my mind, I 
cannot disguise the grief that I feel. Who could suppose that at such an hour he would remember his 
intimacy with me, and that while he struggled for life he would recall the sweetness of study? Yet grasping 
his uncle’s hand he said to him: “Send this tunic that I wore in the service of Christ to my dear friend, my 
father in age, but my brother in office, and transfer the affection hitherto claimed by your nephew to one 
who is as dear to you as he is to me.” With these words he passed away holding his uncle’s hand and with 
my name upon his lips. 


14. I know how unwilling you were to prove the affection of your people at such a cost, and that you would 
have preferred to win your countrymen’s love while retaining your happiness. Such expressions of feeling, 


pleasant as they are when all goes well, are doubly welcome in time of sorrow. All Altinum, all Italy 
mourned Nepotian. The earth received his body; his soul was given back to Christ. You lost a nephew, the 
church a priest. He who should have followed you went before you. To the office which you held, he in the 
judgment of all deserved to succeed. And so one family has had the honour of producing two bishops, the 
first to be congratulated because he has held the office, the second to be lamented because he has been 
taken away too soon to hold it. Plato thinks that a wise man’s whole life ought to be a meditation of death; 
and philosophers praise the sentiment and extol it to the skies. But much more full of power are the words 
of the apostle: “I die daily through your glory.” For to have an ideal is one thing, to realize it another. It is 
one thing to live so as to die, another to die so as to live. The sage and Christian must both of them die: 
but the one always dies out of his glory, the other into it. Therefore we also should consider beforehand 
the end which must one day overtake us and which, whether we wish it or not, cannot be very far distant. 
For though we should live nine hundred years or more, as men did before the deluge, and though the days 
of Methuselah should be granted us, yet that long space of time, when once it should have passed away 
and come to an end, would be as nothing. For to the man who has lived ten years and to him who has lived 
a thousand, when once the end of life comes and death’s inexorable doom, all the past whether long or 
short is just the same; except that the older a man is, the heavier is the load of sin that he has to take with 
him. 


First hapless mortals lose from out their life 
The fairest days: disease and age come next; 
And lastly cruel death doth claim his prey. 
The poet Naevius too says that 

Mortals must many woes perforce endure. 


Accordingly antiquity has feigned that Niobe because of her much weeping was turned to stone and that 
other women were metamorphosed into beasts. Hesiod also bewails men’s birthdays and rejoices in their 
deaths, and Ennius wisely says: 


The mob has one advantage o’er its king: 
For it may weep while tears for him are shame. 


If a king may not weep, neither may a bishop; indeed a bishop has still less license than a king. For the 
king rules over unwilling subjects, the bishop over willing ones. The king compels submission by terror; 
the bishop exercises lordship by becoming a servant. The king guards men’s bodies till they die; the 
bishop saves their souls for life eternal. The eyes of all are turned upon you. Your house is set on a 
watchtower; your life fixes for others the limits of their self-control. Whatever you do, all think that they 
may do the same. Do not so commit yourself that those who seek ground for cavil may be thought to have 
rightly assailed you, or that those who are eager to imitate you may be forced to do wrong. Overcome as 
much as you can—nay even more than you can—the sensitiveness of your mind and check the copious flow 
of your tears. Else your deep affection for your nephew may be construed by unbelievers as indicating 
despair of God. You must regretim not as dead but as absent. You must seem to be looking for him rather 
than have lost him. 


15. But why do I try to heal a sorrow which has already, I suppose, been assuaged by time and reason? 
Why do I not rather unfold to you—they are not far to seek—the miseries of our rulers and the calamities 
of our time? He who has lost the light of life is not so much to be pitied as he is to be congratulated who 
has escaped from such great evils. Constantius, the patron of the Arian heresy, was hurrying to do battle 
with his enemy when he died at the village of Mopsus and to his great vexation left the empire to his foe. 
Julian , the betrayer of his own soul, the murderer of a Christian army, felt in Media the hand of the Christ 
whom he had previously denied in Gaul. Desiring to annex new territories to Rome, he did but lose 
annexations previously made. Jovian had but just tasted the sweets of sovereignty when a coal-fire 
suffocated him: a good instance of the transitoriness of human power. Valentinian died of a broken blood 
vessel, the land of his birth laid waste, and his country unavenged. His brother Valens defeated in Thrace 
by the Goths, was buried where he died. Gratian, betrayed by his army and refused admittance by the 
cities on his line of march, became the laughing-stock of his foe; and your walls, Lyons, still bear the 
marks of that bloody hand. Valentinian was yet a youth—I may say, a mere boy—when, after flight and 
exile and the recovery of his power by bloodshed, he was put to death not far from the city which had 
witnessed his brother’s end. And not only so but his lifeless body was gibbeted to do him shame. What 
shall I say of Procopius, of Maximus, of Eugenius, who while they held sovereign sway were a terror to the 
nations, yet stood one and all as prisoners in the presence of their conquerors, and—cruellest wound of all 
to the great and powerful—felt the pang of an ignominious slavery before they fell by the edge of the 
sword. 


16. Some one may say: such is the lot of kings: 


The lightning ever smites the mountain-tops. 


I will come therefore to persons of private position, and in speaking of these I will not go farther back 
than the last two years. In fact I will content myself—omitting all others—with recounting the respective 
fates of three recent consulars. Abundantius is a beggared exile at Pityus. The head of Rufinus has been 
carried on a pike to Constantinople, and his severed hand has begged alms from door to door to shame his 
insatiable greed. Timasius, hurled suddenly from a position of the highest rank thinks it an escape that he 
is allowed to live in obscurity at Assa. I am describing not the misfortunes of an unhappy few but the 
thread upon which human fortunes as a whole depend. I shudder when I think of the catastrophes of our 
time. For twenty years and more the blood of Romans has been shed daily between Constantinople and 
the Julian Alps. Scythia, Thrace, Macedonia, Dardania, Dacia, Thessaly, Achaia, Epirus, Dalmatia, the 
Pannonias—each and all of these have been sacked and pillaged and plundered by Goths and Sarmatians, 
Quades and Alans, Huns and Vandals and Marchmen. How many of God’s matrons and virgins, virtuous 
and noble ladies, have been made the sport of these brutes! Bishops have been made captive, priests and 
those in minor orders have been put to death. Churches have been overthrown, horses have been stalled 
by the altars of Christ, the relics of martyrs have been dug up. 


Mourning and fear abound on every side 
And death appears in countless shapes and forms. 


The Roman world is falling: yet we hold up our heads instead of bowing them. What courage, think you, 
have the Corinthians now, or the Athenians or the Lacedaemonians or the Arcadians, or any of the Greeks 
over whom the barbarians bear sway? I have mentioned only a few cities, but these once the capitals of no 
mean states. The East, it is true, seemed to be safe from all such evils: and if men were panic-stricken 
here, it was only because of bad news from other parts. But lo! in the year just gone by the wolves (no 
longer of Arabia but of the whole North ) were let loose upon us from the remotest fastnesses of Caucasus 
and in a short time overran these great provinces. What a number of monasteries they captured! What 
many rivers they caused to run red with blood! They laid siege to Antioch and invested other cities on the 
Halys, the Cydnus, the Orontes, and the Euphrates. They carried off troops of captives. Arabia, Phenicia, 
Palestine and Egypt, in their terror fancied themselves already enslaved. 


Had I a hundred tongues, a hundred lips, 
A throat of iron and a chest of brass, 
I could not tell men’s countless sufferings. 


And indeed it is not my purpose to write a history: I only wish to shed a few tears over your sorrows and 
mine. For the rest, to treat such themes as they deserve, Thucydides and Sallust would be as good as 
dumb. 


17. Nepotian is happy who neither sees these things nor hears them. We are unhappy, for either we suffer 
ourselves or we see our brethren suffer. Yet we desire to live, and regard those beyond the reach of these 
evils as miserable rather than blessed. We have long felt that God is angry, yet we do not try to appease 
Him. It is our sins which make the barbarians strong, it is our vices which vanquish Rome’s soldiers: and, 
as if there were here too little material for carnage, civil wars have made almost greater havoc among us 
than the swords of foreign foes. Miserable must those Israelites have been compared with whom 
Nebuchadnezzar was called God’s servant. Unhappy too are we who are so displeasing to God that He 
uses the fury of the barbarians to execute His wrath against us. Still when Hezekiah repented, one 
hundred and eighty-five thousand Assyrians were destroyed in one night by a single angel. When 
Jehosaphat sang the praises of the Lord, the Lord gave His worshipper the victory. Again when Moses 
fought against Amalek, it was not with the sword but with prayer that he prevailed. Therefore, if we wish 
to be lifted up, we must first prostrate ourselves. Alas! for our shame and folly reaching even to unbelief! 
Rome’s army, once victor and lord of the world, now trembles with terror at the sight of the foe and 
accepts defeat from men who cannot walk afoot and fancy themselves dead if once they are unhorsed. We 
do not understand the prophet’s words: “One thousand shall flee at the rebuke of one.” We do not cut 
away the causes of the disease, as we must do to remove the disease itself. Else we should soon see the 
enemies’ arrows give way to our javelins, their caps to our helmets, their palfreys to our chargers. 


18. But I have gone beyond the office of a consoler, and while forbidding you to weep for one dead man I 
have myself mourned the dead of the whole world. Xerxes the mighty king who rased mountains and filled 
up seas, looking from high ground upon the untold host, the countless army before him, is said to have 
wept at the thought that in a hundred years not one of those whom he then saw would be alive. Oh! if we 
could but get up into a watch-tower so high that from it we might behold the whole earth spread out 
under our feet, then I would shew you the wreck of a world, nation warring against nation and kingdom in 
collision with kingdom; some men tortured, others put to the sword, others swallowed up by the waves, 
some dragged away into slavery; here a wedding, there a funeral; men born here, men dying there; some 
living in affluence, others begging their bread; and not the army of Xerxes, great as that was, but all the 
inhabitants of the world alive now but destined soon to pass away. Language is inadequate to a theme so 


vast and all that I can say must fall short of the reality. 


19. Let us return then to ourselves and coming down from the skies let us look for a few moments upon 
what more nearly concerns us. Are you conscious, I would ask, of the stages of your growth? Can you fix 
the time when you became a babe, a boy, a youth, an adult, an old man? Every day we are changing, every 
day we are dying, and yet we fancy ourselves eternal. The very moments that I spend in dictation, in 
writing, in reading over what I write, and in correcting it, are so much taken from my life. Every dot that 
my secretary makes is so much gone from my allotted time. We write letters and reply to those of others, 
our missives cross the sea, and, as the vessel ploughs its furrow through wave after wave, the moments 
which we have to live vanish one by one. Our only gain is that we are thus knit together in the love of 
Christ. “Charity suffereth long and is kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. Charity never faileth.” It 
lives always in the heart, and thus our Nepotian though absent is still present, and widely sundered 
though we are has a hand to offer to each. Yes, in him we have a hostage for mutual charity. Let us then 
be joined together in spirit, let us bind ourselves each to each in affection and let us who have lost a son 
shew the same fortitude with which the blessed pope Chromatius bore the loss of a brother. Let every 
page that we write echo his name, let all our letters ring with it. If we can no longer clasp him to our 
hearts, let us hold him fast in memory; and if we can no longer speak with him, let us never cease to speak 
of him. 


LETTER LXI. TO VIGILANTIUS 


Vigilantius on his return to the West after his visit to Jerusalem (whither he had gone as the bearer of 
letters from Paulinus of Nola—see Letter LVIII. S:11.) had openly accused Jerome of a leaning to the 
heresy of Origen. Jerome now writes to him in the most severe tone repudiating the charge of Origenism 
and fastening upon his opponent those of ignorance and blasphemy. He singles out for especial 
reprobation Vigilantius’s explanation of the stone cut out without hands’ in Daniel and urges him to 
repent of his sins in which case he will have as much chance of forgiveness as the devil has according to 
Origen! The letter is often referred to as showing Jerome’s way of dealing with Origen’s works. Jerome 
subsequently wrote a refutation of Vigilantius’s work, of all his controversial writings the most violent and 
the least reasonable. See the translation of it in this volume. See also Letter CIX. The date of this letter is 
396 a.d. 


1. Since you have refused to believe your own ears, I might justly decline to satisfy you by a letter; for, if 
you have failed to credit the living voice, it is not likely that you will give way to a written paper. But, since 
Christ has shown us in Himself a pattern of perfect humility, bestowing a kiss upon His betrayer and 
receiving the robber’s repentance upon the cross, I tell you now when absent as I have told you already 
when present, that I read and have read Origen only as I read Apollinaris, or other writers whose books in 
some things the Church does not receive. I by no means say that everything contained in such books is to 
be condemned, but I admit that there are things in them deserving of censure. Still, as it is my task and 
study by reading many authors to cull different flowers from as large a number as possible, not so much 
making it an object to prove all things as to choose what are good. I take up many writers that from the 
many I may learn many things; according to that which is written “reading all things, holding fast those 
that are good.” Hence I am much surprised that you have tried to fasten upon me the doctrines of Origen, 
of whose mistaken teaching on many points you are up to the present altogether unaware. Am I a heretic? 
Why pray then do heretics dislike me so? And are you orthodox, you who either against your convictions 
and the words of your own mouth signed unwillingly and are consequently a prevaricator, or else signed 
deliberately and are consequently a heretic? You have taken no account of Egypt; you have relinquished 
all those provinces where numbers plead freely and openly for your sect; and you have singled out me for 
assault, me who not only censure but publicly condemn all doctrines that are contrary to the church. 


2. Origen is a heretic, true; but what does that take from me who do not deny that on very many points he 
is heretical? He has erred concerning the resurrection of the body, he has erred concerning the condition 
of souls, he has erred by supposing it possible that the devil may repent, and—an error more important 
than these—he has declared in his commentary upon Isaiah that the Seraphim mentioned by the prophet 
are the divine Son and the Holy Ghost. If I did not allow that he has erred or if I did not daily 
anathematize his errors I should be partaker of his fault. For while we receive what is good in his writings 
we must on no account bind ourselves to accept also what is evil. Still in many passages he has 
interpreted the scriptures well, has explained obscure places in the prophets, and has brought to light 
very great mysteries, both in the old and in the new testament. If then I have taken over what is good in 
him and have either cut away or altered or ignored what is evil, am I to be regarded as guilty on the score 
that through my agency those who read Latin receive the good in his writings without knowing anything 
of the bad? If this be a crime the confessor Hilary must be convicted; for he has rendered from Greek into 
Latin Origen’s Explanation of the Psalms and his Homilies on Job. Eusebius of Vercellae, who witnessed a 
like confession, must also be held in fault; for he has translated into our tongue the Commentaries upon 
all the Psalms of his heretical namesake, omitting however the unsound portions and rendering only those 
parts which are profitable. I say nothing of Victorinus of Petavium and others who have merely followed 
and expanded Origen in their explanation of the scriptures. Were I to do so, I might seem less anxious to 
defend myself than to find for myself companions in guilt. I will come to your own case: Why do you keep 


copies of his treatises on Job? In these, while arguing against the devil and concerning the stars and 
heavens, he has said certain things which the Church does not receive. Is it for you alone, with that very 
wise head of yours, to pass sentence upon all writers Greek and Latin, with a wave of your censor’s wand 
to eject some from our libraries and to admit others, and as the whim takes you to pronounce me either a 
Catholic or a heretic? And am I to be forbidden to reject things which are wrong and to condemn what I 
have often condemned already? Read what I have written upon the epistle to the Ephesians, read my 
other works, particularly my commentary upon Ecclesiastes, and you will clearly see that from my youth 
up I have never been terrified by any man’s influence into acquiescence in heretical pravity. 


3. It is no small gain to know your own ignorance. It is a man’s wisdom to know his own measure, that he 
may not be led away at the instigation of the devil to make the whole world a witness of his incapacity. You 
are bent, I suppose, on magnifying yourself and boast in your own country that I found myself unable to 
answer your eloquence and that I dreaded in you the sharp satire of a Chrysippus. Christian modesty 
holds me back and I do not wish to lay open the retirement of my poor cell with biting words. Otherwise I 
should soon shew up all your bravery and your parade of triumph. But these I leave to others either to talk 
of or to laugh at; while for my own part as a Christian speaking to a Christian I beseech you my brother 
not to pretend to know more than you do, lest your pen may proclaim your innocence and simplicity, or at 
any rate those qualities of which I say nothing but which, though you do not see them in yourself others 
see in you. For then you will give everyone reason to laugh at your folly. From your earliest childhood you 
have been taught other lessons and have been used to a different kind of schooling. One and the same 
person can hardly be a tester both of gold coins on the counter and also of the scriptures, or be a 
connoisseur of wines and an adept in expounding prophets or apostles. As for me, you tear me limb from 
limb, our reverend brother Oceanus you charge with heresy, you dislike the judgment of the presbyters 
Vincent and Paulinian, and our brother Eusebius also displeases you. You alone are to be our Cato, the 
most eloquent of the Roman race, and you wish us to accept what you say as the words of prudence 
herself. Pray call to mind the day when I preached on the resurrection and on the reality of the risen body, 
and when you jumped up beside me and clapped your hands and stamped your feet and applauded my 
orthodoxy. Now, however, that you have taken to sea travelling the stench of the bilge water has affected 
your head, and you have called me to mind only as a heretic. What can I do for you? I believed the letters 
of the reverend presbyter Paulinus, and it did not occur to me that his judgment concerning you could be 
wrong. And although, the moment that you handed me the letter, I noticed a certain incoherency in your 
language, yet I fancied this due to want of culture and knowledge in you and not to an unsettled brain. I 
do not censure the reverend writer who preferred, no doubt, in writing to me to keep back what he knew 
rather than to accuse in his missive one who was both under his patronage and entrusted with his letter; 
but I find fault with myself that I have rested in another’s judgment rather than my own, and that, while 
my eyes saw one thing, I believed on the evidence of a scrap of paper something else than what I saw. 


4. Wherefore cease to worry me and to overwhelm me with your scrolls. Spare at least your money with 
which you hire secretaries and copyists, employing the same persons to write for you and to applaud you. 
Possibly their praise is due to the fact that they make a profit out of writing for you. If you wish to exercise 
your mind, hand yourself over to the teachers of grammar and rhetoric, learn logic, have yourself 
instructed in the schools of the philosophers; and when you have learned all these things you will perhaps 
begin to hold your tongue. And yet I am acting foolishly in seeking teachers for one who is competent to 
teach everyone, and in trying to limit the utterance of one who does not know how to speak yet cannot 
remain silent. The old Greek proverb is quite true “A lyre is of no use to an ass.” For my part I imagine 
that even your name was given you out of contrariety. For your whole mind slumbers and you actually 
snore, so profound is the sleep—or rather the lethargy—in which you are plunged. In fact amongst the 
other blasphemies which with sacrilegious lips you have uttered you have dared to say that the mountain 
in Daniel out of which the stone was cut without hands is the devil, and that the stone is Christ, who 
having taken a body from Adam (whose sins had before connected him with the devil) is born of a virgin to 
separate mankind from the mountain, that is, from the devil. Your tongue deserves to be cut out and torn 
into fragments. Can any true Christian explain this image of the devil instead of referring it to God the 
Father Almighty, or defile the ears of the whole world with so frightful an enormity? If your explanation 
has ever been accepted by any—I will not say Catholic but—heretic or heathen, let your words be 
regarded as pious. If on the other hand the Church of Christ has never yet heard of such an impiety, and if 
yours has been the first mouth through which he who once said “I will be like the Most High” has 
declared that he is the mountain spoken of by Daniel, then repent, put on sackcloth and ashes, and with 
fast-flowing tears wash away your awful guilt; if so be that this impiety may be forgiven you, and, 
supposing Origen’s heresy to be true, that you may obtain pardon when the devil himself shall obtain it, 
the devil who has never been convicted of greater blasphemy than that which he has uttered through you. 
Your insult offered to myself I bear with patience: your impiety towards God I cannot bear. Accordingly I 
may seem to have been somewhat more acrid in this latter part of my letter than I declared I would be at 
the outset. Yet having once before repented and asked pardon of me, it is extremely foolish in you again to 
commit a sin for which you must anew do penance. May Christ give you grace to hear and to hold your 
peace, to understand and so to speak. 


LETTER LXII. TO TRANQUILLINUS 


Tranquillinus, one of Jerome’s Roman friends, had written (1) to tell him of the stand that Oceanus was 
making against the Origenists at Rome, and (2) to ask whether any parts of Origen’s works might be 
studied with safety and profit. Jerome welcomes the tidings about Oceanus and answers the question of 
Tranquillinus in the affirmative. He classes Origen with Tertullian, Apollinaris and others whose works 
continued to be read in spite of their heresies. Written in 396 or 397 a.d. 


1. Though I formerly doubted the fact, I have now proved that the links which bind spirit to spirit are 
stronger than any physical bond. For you, my reverend friend, cling to me with all your soul, and I am 
united to you by the love of Christ. I speak simply and sincerely to your spotless heart: the very paper on 
which you write, the very letters which you have formed—voiceless though they are—inspire in me a 
sense of your affection. 


2. You tell me that many have been deceived by the mistaken teaching of Origen, and that that saintly 
man, my son Oceanus, is doing battle with their madness. I grieve to think that simple folk have been 
thrown off their balance, but I am rejoiced to know that one so learned as Oceanus is doing his best to set 
them right again. Moreover you ask me, insignificant though I am, for an opinion as to the advisability of 
reading Origen’s works. Are we, you Say, to reject him altogether with our brother Faustinus, or are we, as 
others tell us, to read him in part? My opinion is that we should sometimes read him for his learning just 
as we read Tertullian, Novatus, Arnobius, Apollinarius and some other church writers both Greek and 
Latin, and that we should select what is good and avoid what is bad in their writings according to the 
words of the Apostle, “Prove all things: hold fast that which is good.” Those, however, who are led by 
some perversity in their dispositions to conceive for him too much fondness or too much aversion seem to 
me to lie under the curse of the Prophet:—”Woe unto them that call evil good and good evil; that put bitter 
for sweet and sweet for bitter!” For while the ability of his teaching must not lead us to embrace his 
wrong opinions, the wrongness of his opinions should not cause us altogether to reject the useful 
commentaries which he has published on the holy scriptures. But if his admirers and his detractors are 
bent on having a tug of war one against the other, and if, seeking no mean and observing no moderation, 
they must either approve or disapprove his works indiscriminately, I would choose rather to be a pious 
boor than a learned blasphemer. Our reverend brother, Tatian the deacon, heartily salutes you. 


LETTER LXITI. TO THEOPHILUS 


When the dispute arose between Jerome and Epiphanius on the one side and Rufinus and John of 
Jerusalem on the other (see Letter LI.), Theophilus bishop of Alexandria, being appealed to by the latter 
sent the presbyter Isidore to report to him on the matter. Isidore reported against Jerome and 
consequently Theophilus refused to answer several of his letters. Finally he wrote counselling him to obey 
the canons of the church. Jerome replies that to do this has always been his first object. He then 
remonstrates with Theophilus on his too great leniency towards the Origenists and declares it to be 
productive of the worst results. The date of the letter is probably 397 a.d. 


Jerome to the most blessed pope Theophilus. 


1. Your holiness will remember that at the time when you kept silence towards me, I never ceased to do 
my duty by writing to you, not taking so much into account what you in the exercise of your discretion 
were then doing as what it became me to do. And now that I have received a letter from your grace, I see 
that my reading of the gospel has not been without fruit. For if the frequent prayers of a woman changed 
the determination of an unyielding judge, how much more must my constant appeals have softened a 
fatherly heart like yours? 


2. I thank you for your reminder concerning the canons of the Church. Truly, “whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” Still I would assure you that nothing is more my 
aim than to maintain the rights of Christ, to keep to the lines laid down by the fathers, and always to 
remember the faith of Rome; that faith which is praised by the lips of an apostle, and of which the 
Alexandrian church boasts to be a sharer. 


3. Many religious persons are displeased that you are so long-suffering in regard to that shocking heresy, 
and that you suppose yourself able by such lenity to amend those who are attacking the Church’s vitals. 
They believe that, while you are waiting for the penitence of a few, your action is fostering the boldness of 
abandoned men and making their party stronger. Farewell in Christ. 


LETTER LXIV. TO FABIOLA 


Fabiola’s visit to Bethlehem had been shortened by the threatened invasion of the Huns which compelled 
Jerome and his friends to take refuge for a time on the seaboard of Palestine. Fabiola here took leave of 
her companions and set sail for Italy, but not until Jerome had completed this letter for her use (S:22). It 
contains a mystical account of the vestments of the High Priest worked out with Jerome’s usual ingenuity 
and learning. Similar treatises are ascribed to Tertullian and to Hosius bishop of Cordova, but these have 
long since perished. Its date is 396 or 397 a.d. 


the Creator then do? I suppose He will prepare for them a hell doubly charged with brimstone, as for 
blasphemers against Himself; except indeed their god in his zeal, as perhaps might happen, should show 
clemency to his rival’s revolted subjects. Oh, what a god is this! everywhere perverse; nowhere rational; 
in all cases vain; and therefore a nonentity!—in whose state, and condition, and nature, and every 
appointment, I see no coherence and consistency; no, not even in the very sacrament of his faith! For 
what end does baptism serve, according to him? If the remission of sins, how will he make it evident that 
he remits sins, when he affords no evidence that he retains them? Because he would retain them, if he 
performed the functions of a judge. If deliverance from death, how could he deliver from death, who has 
not delivered to death? For he must have delivered the sinner to death, if he had from the beginning 
condemned sin. If the regeneration of man, how can he regenerate, who has never generated? For the 
repetition of an act is impossible to him, by whom nothing any time has been ever done. If the bestowal of 
the Holy Ghost, how will he bestow the Spirit, who did not at first impart the life? For the life is in a sense 
the supplement of the Spirit. He therefore seals man, who had never been unsealed in respect of him; 
washes man, who had never been defiled so far as he was concerned; and into this sacrament of salvation 
wholly plunges that flesh which is beyond the pale of salvation! No farmer will irrigate ground that will 
yield him no fruit in return, except he be as stupid as Marcion’s god. Why then impose sanctity upon our 
most infirm and most unworthy flesh, either as a burden or as a glory? What shall I say, too, of the 
uselessness of a discipline which sanctifies what is already sanctified? Why burden the infirm, or glorify 
the unworthy? Why not remunerate with salvation what it burdens or else glorifies? Why keep back from a 
work its due reward, by not recompensing the flesh with salvation? Why even permit the honour of 
sanctity in it to die? 


CHAPTER XXIX 


MARCION FORBIDS MARRIAGE. TERTULLIAN ELOQUENTLY DEFENDS IT AS HOLY, AND CAREFULLY 
DISCRIMINATES BETWEEN MARCION’S DOCTRINE AND HIS OWN MONTANISM 


The flesh is not, according to Marcion, immersed in the water of the sacrament, unless it be in virginity, 
widowhood, or celibacy, or has purchased by divorce a title to baptism, as if even generative impotents did 
not all receive their flesh from nuptial union. Now, such a scheme as this must no doubt involve the 
proscription of marriage. Let us see, then, whether it be a just one: not as if we aimed at destroying the 
happiness of sanctity, as do certain Nicolaitans in their maintenance of lust and luxury, but as those who 
have come to the knowledge of sanctity, and pursue it and prefer it, without detriment, however, to 
marriage; not as if we superseded a bad thing by a good, but only a good thing by a better. For we do not 
reject marriage, but simply refrain from it. Nor do we prescribe sanctity as the rule, but only recommend 
it, observing it as a good, yea, even the better state, if each man uses it carefully according to his ability; 
but at the same time earnestly vindicating marriage, whenever hostile attacks are made against it is a 
polluted thing, to the disparagement of the Creator. For He bestowed His blessing on matrimony also, as 
on an honourable estate, for the increase of the human race; as He did indeed on the whole of His 
creation, for wholesome and good uses. Meats and drinks are not on this account to be condemned, 
because, when served up with too exquisite a daintiness, they conduce to gluttony; nor is raiment to be 
blamed, because, when too costlily adorned, it becomes inflated with vanity and pride. So, on the same 
principle, the estate of matrimony is not to be refused, because, when enjoyed without moderation, it is 
fanned into a voluptuous flame. There is a great difference between a cause and a fault, between a state 
and its excess. Consequently it is not an institution of this nature that is to be blamed, but the extravagant 
use of it; according to the judgment of its founder Himself, who not only said, “Be fruitful, and multiply,” 
but also, “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” and, “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife;” and who 
threatened with death the unchaste, sacrilegious, and monstrous abomination both of adultery and 
unnatural sin with man and beast. Now, if any limitation is set to marrying—such as the spiritual rule, 
which prescribes but one marriage under the Christian obedience, maintained by the authority of the 
Paraclete,—it will be His prerogative to fix the limit Who had once been diffuse in His permission; His to 
gather, Who once scattered; His to cut down the tree, Who planted it; His to reap the harvest, Who sowed 
the seed; His to declare, “It remaineth that they who have wives be as though they had none,” Who once 
said, “Be fruitful, and multiply;” His the end to Whom belonged the beginning. Nevertheless, the tree is 
not cut down as if it deserved blame; nor is the corn reaped, as if it were to be condemned,—but simply 
because their time is come. So likewise the state of matrimony does not require the hook and scythe of 
sanctity, as if it were evil; but as being ripe for its discharge, and in readiness for that sanctity which will 
in the long run bring it a plenteous crop by its reaping. For this leads me to remark of Marcion’s god, that 
in reproaching marriage as an evil and unchaste thing, he is really prejudicing the cause of that very 
sanctity which he seems to serve. For he destroys the material on which it subsists; if there is to be no 
marriage, there is no sanctity. All proof of abstinence is lost when excess is impossible; for sundry things 
have thus their evidence in their contraries. Just as “strength is made perfect in weakness,” so likewise is 
continence made manifest by the permission to marry. Who indeed will be called continent, if that be 
taken away which gives him the opportunity of pursuing a life of continence? What room for temperance 
in appetite does famine give? What repudiation of ambitious projects does poverty afford? What bridling 
of lust can the eunuch merit? To put a complete stop, however, to the sowing of the human race, may, for 
aught I know, be quite consistent for Marcion’s most good and excellent god. For how could he desire the 
salvation of man, whom he forbids to be born, when he takes away that institution from which his birth 
arises? How will he find any one on whom to set the mark of his goodness, when he suffers him not to 


LETTER LXV. TO PRINCIPIA 


A commentary on Ps. XLV. addressed to Marcella’s friend and companion Principia (see Letter CXXVII.). 
Jerome prefaces what he has to say by a defence of his practice of writing for women, a practice which 
had exposed him to many foolish sneers. He deals with the same subject in his dedication of the 
Commentary of Sophronius. The date of the letter is 397 a.d. 


LETTER LXVI. TO PAMMACHIUS 


Pammachius a Roman senator, had lost his wife Paulina one of Paula’s daughters, while she was still in the 
flower of her youth. It was not till two years had elapsed that Jerome ventured to write to him; and when 
he did so he dwelt but little on the life and virtues of Paulina. Probably there was but little to tell. The 
greater part of the letter is taken up with commendation of Pammachius himself who, in spite of his high 
rank and position, had become a monk and was now living a life of severe self-denial. Jerome speaks 
approvingly of the Hospice for Strangers which, in conjunction with Fabiola, Pammachius had set up at 
Portus, and describes his own somewhat similar institutions at Bethlehem. He also mentions Paula, 
Eustochium, and the dead Blaesilla, all in terms of the highest praise. The date of the letter is 397 a.d. 


1. Supposing a wound to be healed and a scar to have been formed upon the skin, any course of treatment 
designed to remove the mark must in its effort to improve the appearance renew the smart of the original 
wound. After two years of inopportune silence my condolence now comes rather late; yet even so I am 
afraid that my present speech may be still more inopportune. I fear lest in touching the sore spot in your 
heart I may by my words inflame afresh a wound which time and reflection have availed to cure. For who 
can have ears so dull or hearts so flinty as to hear the name of your Paulina without weeping? Even 
though reared on the milk of Hyrcanian tigresses they must still shed tears. Who can with dry eyes see 
thus untimely cut down and withered an opening rose, an undeveloped bud, which has not yet formed 
itself into a cup nor spread forth the proud display of its crimson petals? In her a most priceless pearl is 
broken. In her a vivid emerald is shattered. Sickness alone shews us the blessedness of health. We realize 
better what we have had when we cease to have it. 


2. The good ground of which we read in the parable brought forth fruit, some an hundred-fold, some 
sixtyfold, and some thirtyfold. In this threefold yield I recognize an emblem of the three different rewards 
of Christ which have fallen to three women closely united in blood and moral excellence. Eustochium culls 
the flowers of virginity. Paula sweeps the toilsome threshing floor of widowhood. Paulina keeps the bed 
undefiled of marriage. A mother with such daughters wins for herself on earth all that Christ has 
promised to give in heaven. Then to complete the team—if I may so call it—of four saints turned out by a 
single family, and to match the women’s virtues by those of a man, the three have a fit companion in 
Pammachius who is a cherub such as Ezekiel describes, brother-in-law to the first, son-in-law to the 
second, husband to the third. Husband did I say? Nay, rather a most devoted brother; for the language of 
marriage is inadequate to describe the holy bonds of the Spirit. Of this team Jesus holds the reins, and it 
is of steeds like these that Habakkuk sings: “ride upon thy horses and let thy riding be salvation.” With 
like resolve if with unlike speed they strain after the victor’s palm. Their colours are different; their object 
is the same. They are harnessed in one yoke, they obey one driver, not waiting for the lash but answering 
the call of his voice with fresh efforts. 


3. Let me use for a moment the language of philosophy. According to the Stoics there are four virtues so 
closely related and mutually coherent that he who lacks one lacks all. They are prudence, justice, 
fortitude, and temperance. While all of you possess the four, yet each is remarkable for one. You have 
prudence, your mother has justice, your virgin sister has fortitude, your wedded wife has temperance. I 
speak of you as wise, for who can be wiser than one who, despising the folly of the world, has followed 
Christ “the power of God and the wisdom of God”? Or what better instance can there be of justice than 
your mother, who having divided her substance among her offspring has taught them by her own 
contempt of riches the true object on which to fix their affections? Who has set a better example of 
courage than Eustochium, who by resolving to be a virgin has breached the gates of the nobility and 
broken down the pride of a consular house? The first of Roman ladies, she has brought under the yoke the 
first of Roman families. Has there ever been temperance greater than that of Paulina, who, reading the 
words of the apostle: “marriage is honourable in all and the bed undefiled,” and not presuming to aspire 
to the happiness of her virgin sister or the continence of her widowed mother, has preferred to keep to the 
safe track of a lower path rather than treading on air to lose herself in the clouds? When once she had 
entered upon the married state, her one thought day and night was that, as soon as her union should be 
blessed with offspring, she would live thenceforth in the second degree of chastity, and 


Though woman, foremost in the high emprise, 


would induce her husband to follow a like course. She would not forsake him but looked for the day when 
he would become a companion in salvation. Finding by several miscarriages that her womb was not 
barren, she could not give up all hope of having children and had to allow her own reluctance to give way 
to the eagerness of her mother-in-law and the chagrin of her husband. Thus she suffered much as Rachel 
suffered, although instead of bringing forth like her a son of pangs and of the right hand, the heir she had 


longed for was no other than her husband. I have learned on good authority that her wish in submitting 
herself to her husband was not to take advantage of God’s primitive command “Be faithful and multiply 
and replenish the earth” but that she only desired children that she might bring forth virgins to Christ. 


4. We read that the wife of Phinehas the priest, on hearing that the ark of the Lord had been taken, was 
seized suddenly with the pains of travail and that she brought forth a son Ichabod and died a mother in 
the hands of the women who nursed her. Rachel’s son is called Benjamin, that is son of excellence’ or of 
the right hand’; but the son of the other, afterwards to be a distinguished priest of God, derives his name 
from the ark. The same thing has come to pass in our own day, for since Paulina fell asleep the Church has 
posthumously borne the monk Pammachius, a patrician by his parentage and marriage, rich in alms, and 
lofty in lowliness. The apostle writes to the Corinthians, “Ye see your calling, brethren, how that not many 
wise men, not many noble are called.” The conditions of the nascent church required this to be so that the 
grain of mustard seed might grow up little by little into a tree, and that the leaven of the gospel might 
gradually raise more and more the whole lump of the church. In our day Rome possesses what the world 
in days gone by knew not of. Then few of the wise or mighty or noble were Christians; now many wise 
powerful and noble are not Christians only but even monks. And among them all my Pammachius is the 
wisest, the mightiest, and the noblest; great among the great, a leader among leaders, he is the 
commander in chief of all monks. He and others like him are the offspring which Paulina desired to have 
in her life time and which she has given us in her death. “Sing, O barren, thou that didst not bear; break 
forth into singing and cry aloud, thou that didst not travail with child”; for in a moment thou hast brought 
forth as many sons as there are poor men in Rome. 


5. The glowing gems which in old days adorned the neck and face of Paulina now purchase food for the 
needy. Her silk dresses and gold brocades are exchanged for soft woollen garments intended to keep out 
the cold and not to expose the body to vain admiration. All that formerly ministered to luxury is now at the 
service of virtue. That blind man holding out his hand, and often crying aloud when there is none to hear, 
is the heir of Paulina, is co-heir with Pammachius. That poor cripple who can scarcely drag himself along, 
owes his support to the help of a tender girl. Those doors which of old poured forth crowds of visitors, are 
now beset only by the wretched. One suffers from a dropsy, big with death; another mute and without the 
means of begging, begs the more appealingly because he cannot beg; another maimed from his childhood 
implores an alms which he may not himself enjoy. Still another has his limbs rotted with jaundice and lives 
on after his body has become a corpse. To use the language of Virgil: 


Had I a hundred tongues, a hundred lips, 
I could not tell men’s countless sufferings. 


Such is the bodyguard which accompanies Pammachius wherever he walks; in the persons of such he 
ministers to Christ Himself; and their squalor serves to whiten his soul. Thus he speeds on his way to 
heaven, beneficent as a giver of games to the poor, and kind as a provider of shows for the needy. Other 
husbands scatter on the graves of their wives violets, roses, lilies, and purple flowers; and assuage the 
grief of their hearts by fulfilling this tender duty. Our dear Pammachius also waters the holy ashes and the 
revered bones of Paulina, but it is with the balm of almsgiving. These are the confections and the 
perfumes with which he cherishes the dead embers of his wife knowing that it is written: “Water will 
quench a flaming fire; and alms maketh an atonement for sins.” What great power compassion has and 
what high rewards it is destined to win, the blessed Cyprian sets forth in an extensive work. It is proved 
also by the counsel of Daniel who desired the most impious of kings—had he been willing to hear him—to 
be saved by shewing mercy to the poor. Paulina’s mother may well be glad of Paulina’s heir. She cannot 
regret that her daughter’s wealth has passed into new hands when she sees it still spent upon the objects 
she had at heart. Nay, rather she must congratulate herself that without any exertion of her own her 
wishes are being carried out. The sum available for distribution is the same as before: only the distributor 
is changed. 


6. Who can credit the fact that one, who is the glory of the Furian stock and whose grandfathers and great 
grandfathers have been consuls, moves amid the senators in their purple clothed in sombre garb, and 
that, so far from blushing when he meets the eyes of his companions, he actually derides those who deride 
him! “There is a shame that leadeth to death and there is a shame that leadeth to life.” It is a monk’s first 
virtue to despise the judgments of men and always to remember the apostle’s words:—”If I yet pleased 
men, I should not be the servant of Christ.” In the same sense the Lord says to the prophets that He has 
made their face a brazen city and a stone of adamant and an iron pillar, to the end that they shall not be 
afraid of the insults of the people but shall by the sternness of their looks discompose the effrontery of 
those who sneered at them. A finely strung mind is more readily overcome by contumely than by terror. 
And men whom no tortures can overawe are sometimes prevailed over by the fear of shame. Surely it is 
no small thing for a man of birth, eloquence, and wealth to avoid the company of the powerful in the 
streets, to mingle with the crowd, to cleave to the poor, to associate on equal terms with the untaught, to 
cease to be a leader and to become one of the people. The more he humbles himself, the more he is 
exalted. 


7. A pearl will shine in the midst of squalor and a gem of the first water will sparkle in the mire. This is 
what the Lord promised when He said: “Them that honour me I will honour.” Others may understand this 


of the future when sorrow shall be turned into joy and when, although the world shall pass away, the 
saints shall receive a crown which shall never pass. But I for my part see that the promises made to the 
saints are fulfilled even in this present life. Before he began to serve Christ with his whole heart, 
Pammachius was a well known person in the senate. Still there were many other senators who wore the 
badges of proconsular rank. The whole world is filled with similar decorations. He was in the first rank it 
is true, but there were others in it besides him. Whilst he took precedence of some, others took 
precedence of him. The most distinguished privilege loses its prestige when lavished on a crowd, and 
dignities themselves become less dignified in the eyes of good men when held by persons who have no 
dignity. Thus Tully finely says of Caesar, when he wished to advance some of his adherents, “he did not so 
much honour them as dishonour the honourable positions in which he placed them.” To-day all the 
churches of Christ are talking of Pammachius. The whole world admires as a poor man one whom 
heretofore it ignored as rich. Can anything be more splendid than the consulate? Yet the honour lasts only 
for a year and when another has succeeded to the post its former occupant gives way. Each man’s laurels 
are lost in the crowd and sometimes triumphs themselves are marred by the shortcomings of those who 
celebrate them. An office which was once handed down from patrician to patrician, which only men of 
noble birth could hold, of which the consul Marius—victor though he was over Numidia and the Teutons 
and the Cimbri—was held unworthy on account of the obscurity of his family, and which Scipio won before 
his time as the reward of valour,—this great office is now obtained by merely belonging to the army; and 
the shining robe of victory now envelops men who a little while ago were country boors. Thus we have 
received more than we have given. The things we have renounced are small; the things we possess are 
great. All that Christ promises is duly performed and for what we have given up we have received an 
hundredfold. This was the ground in which Isaac sowed his seed, Isaac who in his readiness to die bore 
the cross of the Gospel before the Gospel came. 


8. “If thou wilt be perfect,” the Lord says, “go and sell that thou hast and give to the poor. .. . and come 
and follow me.” If thou wilt be perfect. Great enterprises are always left to the free choice of those who 
hear of them. Thus the apostle refrains from making virginity a positive duty, because the Lord in 
speaking of eunuchs who had made themselves such for the kingdom of heaven’s sake finally said: “He 
that is able to receive it, let him receive it.” For, to quote the apostle, “it is not of him that willeth, nor of 
him that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy.” If thou wilt be perfect. There is no compulsion laid 
upon you: if you are to win the prize it must be by the exercise of your own free will. If therefore you will 
to be perfect and desire to be as the prophets, as the apostles, as Christ Himself, sell not a part of your 
substance (lest the fear of want become an occasion of unfaithfulness, and so you perish with Ananias and 
Sapphira ) but all that you have. And when you have sold all, give the proceeds not to the wealthy or to 
the high-minded but to the poor. Give each man enough for his immediate need but do not give money to 
swell what a man has already. “Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn,” and 
“the labourer is worthy of his reward.” Again “they which wait at the altar are partakers with the altar.” 
Remember also these words: “having food and raiment let us be therewith content.” Where you see 
smoking dishes, steaming pheasants, massive silver plate, spirited nags, long-haired boy-slaves, expensive 
clothing, and embroidered hangings, give nothing there. For he to whom you would give is richer than you 
the giver. It is moreover a kind of sacrilege to give what belongs to the poor to those who are not poor. Yet 
to be a perfect and complete Christian it is not enough to despise wealth or to squander and fling away 
one’s money, a thing which can be lost and found in a single moment. Crates the Theban did this, so did 
Antisthenes and several others, whose lives shew them to have had many faults. The disciple of Christ 
must do more for the attainment of spiritual glory than the philosopher of the world, than the venal slave 
of flying rumours and of the people’s breath. It is not enough for you to despise wealth unless you follow 
Christ as well. And only he follows Christ who forsakes his sins and walks hand in hand with virtue. We 
know that Christ is wisdom. He is the treasure which in the scriptures a man finds in his field. He is the 
peerless gem which is bought by selling many pearls. But if you love a captive woman, that is, worldly 
wisdom, and if no beauty but hers attracts you, make her bald and cut off her alluring hair, that is to say, 
the graces of style, and pare away her dead nails. Wash her with the nitre of which the prophet speaks, 
and then take your ease with her and say “Her left hand is under my head, and her right hand doth 
embrace me.” Then shall the captive bring to you many children; from a Moabitess she shall become an 
Israelitish woman. Christ is that sanctification without which no man shall see the face of God. Christ is 
our redemption, for He is at once our Redeemer and our Ransom. Christ is all, that he who has left all for 
Christ may find One in place of all, and may be able to proclaim freely, “The Lord is my portion.” 


9. I see clearly that you have a warm affection for divine learning and that far from trying—like some rash 
persons—to teach that of which you are yourself ignorant you make it your first object to learn what you 
are going to teach. Your letters in their simplicity are redolent of the prophets and savour strongly of the 
apostles. You do not affect a stilted eloquence, nor boylike balance shallow sentences in clauses neatly- 
turned. The quickly frothing foam disappears with equal quickness; and a tumour though it enlarges the 
size of the body is injurious to health. It is moreover a shrewd maxim, this of Cato, “Fast enough if well 
enough.” Long ago it is true in the days of our youth we laughed outright at this dictum when the finished 
orator used it in his exordium. I fancy you remember the mistake shared by the speaker in our Athenaeum 
and how the whole room resounded with the cry taken up by the students “Fast enough if well enough.” 
According to Fabius crafts would be sure to prosper if none but craftsmen were allowed to criticise them. 
No man can adequately estimate a poet unless he is competent himself to write verse. No man can 
comprehend philosophers, unless he is acquainted with the various theories that they have held. Material 


and visible products are best appraised by those who make them. To what a cruel lot we men of letters are 
exposed you may gather from the fact that we are forced to rely on the judgment of the public; and many 
a man is in company a formidable opponent who would certainly be despised could he be seen alone. I 
have touched on this in passing to make you content, if possible, with the ear of the learned. Disregard 
the remarks which uneducated persons make concerning your ability; but day by day imbibe the marrow 
of the prophets, that you may know the mystery of Christ and share this mystery with the patriarchs. 


10. Whether you read or write, whether you wake or sleep, let the herdsman’s horn of Amos always ring 
in your ears. Let the sound of the clarion arouse your soul, let the divine love carry you out of yourself; 
and then seek upon your bed him whom your soul loveth, and boldly say: “I sleep, but my heart waketh.” 
And when you have found him and taken hold of him, let him not go. And if you fall asleep for a moment 
and He escapes from your hands, do not forthwith despair. Go out into the streets and charge the 
daughters of Jerusalem: then shall you find him lying down in the noontide weary and drunk with passion, 
or wet with the dew of night by the flocks of his companions, or fragrant with many kinds of spices, amid 
the apples of the garden. There give to him your breasts, let him suck your learned bosom, let him rest in 
the midst of his heritage, his feathers as those of a dove overlaid with silver and his inward parts with the 
brightness of gold. This young child, this mere boy, who is fed on butter and honey, and who is reared 
among curdled mountains, quickly grows up to manhood, speedily spoils all that is opposed to him in you, 
and when the time is ripe plunders [the spiritual] Damascus and puts in chains the king of [the spiritual] 
Assyria. 


11. I hear that you have erected a hospice for strangers at Portus and that you have planted a twig from 
the tree of Abraham upon the Ausonian shore. Like AEneas you are tracing the outlines of a new 
encampment; only that, whereas he, when he reached the waters of the Tiber, under pressure of want had 
to eat the square flat cakes which formed the tables spoken of by the oracle, you are able to build a house 
of bread to rival this little village of Bethlehem wherein I am staying; and here after their long privations 
you propose to satisfy travellers with sudden plenty. Well done. You have surpassed my poor beginning. 
You have reached the highest point. You have made your way from the root to the top of the tree. You are 
the first of monks in the first city of the world: you do right therefore to follow the first of the patriarchs. 
Let Lot, whose name means one who turns aside’ choose the plain and let him follow the left and easy 
branch of the famous letter of Pythagoras. But do you make ready for yourself a monument like Sarah’s on 
steep and rocky heights. Let the City of Books be near; and when you have destroyed the giants, the sons 
of Anak, make over your heritage to joy and merriment. Abraham was rich in gold and silver and cattle, in 
substance and in raiment: his household was so large that on an emergency he could bring a picked body 
of young men into the field, and could pursue as far as Dan and then slay four kings who had already put 
five kings to flight. Frequently exercising hospitality and never turning any man away from his door, he 
was accounted worthy at last to entertain God himself. He was not satisfied with giving orders to his 
servants and hand-maids to attend to his guests, nor did he lessen the favour he conferred by leaving 
others to care for them; but as though he had found a prize, he and Sarah his wife gave themselves to the 
duties of hospitality. With his own hands he washed the feet of his guests, upon his own shoulders he 
brought home a fat calf from the herd. While the strangers dined he stood by to serve them, and set 
before them the dishes cooked by Sarah’s hands—though meaning to fast himself. 


12. The regard which I feel for you, my dear brother, makes me remind you of these things; for you must 
offer to Christ not only your money but yourself, to be a “living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which 
is your reasonable service,” and you must imitate the son of man who “came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister.” What the patriarch did for strangers that our Lord and Master did for His servants and 
disciples. “Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give for his life. But,” says the devil, “touch his 
flesh and he will curse thee to thy face.” The old enemy knows that the battle with impurity is a harder 
one than that with covetousness. It is easy to cast off what clings to us from without, but a war within our 
borders involves far greater peril. We have to unfasten things joined together, we have to sunder things 
firmly united. Zacchaeus was rich while the apostles were poor. He restored fourfold all that he had taken 
and gave to the poor the half of his remaining substance. He welcomed Christ as his guest, and salvation 
came unto his house. And yet because he was little of stature and could not reach the apostolic standard 
of height, he was not numbered with the twelve apostles. Now as regards wealth the apostles gave up 
nothing at all, but as regards will they one and all gave up the whole world. If we offer to Christ our souls 
as well as our riches, he will gladly receive our offering. But if we give to God only those things which are 
without while we give to the devil those things which are within, the division is not fair, and the divine 
voice says: “Hast thou not sinned in offering aright, and yet not dividing aright?” 


13. That you, the leader of the patrician order, first set the example of turning monk should not be to you 
an occasion of boasting but rather one of humility, knowing as you do that the Son of God became the Son 
of man. However low you may abase yourself, you cannot be more lowly than Christ. Even supposing that 
you walk barefooted, that you dress in sombre garb, that you rank yourself with the poor, that you 
condescend to enter the tenements of the needy, that you are eyes to the blind, hands to the weak, feet to 
the lame, that you carry water and hew wood and make fires—even supposing that you do all this, where 
are the chains, the buffets, the spittings, the scourgings, the gibbet, the death which the Lord endured? 
And even when you have done all the things I have mentioned, you are still surpassed by your sister 
Eustochium as well as by Paula: for considering the weakness of their sex they have done more work 


relatively if less absolutely, than you. I myself was not at Rome but in the desert—would that I had 
continued there—at the time when your father-in-law Toxotius was still alive and his daughters were still 
given up to the world. But I have heard that they were too dainty to walk in the muddy streets, that they 
were carried about in the arms of eunuchs, that they disliked crossing uneven ground, that they found a 
silk dress a burthen and felt sunshine too scorching. But now, squalid and sombre in their dress, they are 
positive heroines in comparison with what they used to be. They trim lamps, light fires, sweep floors, 
clean vegetables, put heads of cabbage in the pot to boil, lay tables, hand cups, help dishes and run to and 
fro to wait on others. And yet there is no lack of virgins under the same roof with them. Is it then that they 
have no servants upon whom they can lay these duties? Surely not. They are unwilling that others should 
surpass them in physical toil whom they themselves surpass in rigour of mind. I say all this not because I 
doubt your mental ardour but that I may quicken the pace at which you are running, and in the heat of 
battle may add warmth to your warmth. 


14. I for my part am building in this province a monastery and a hospice close by; so that, if Joseph and 
Mary chance to come to Bethlehem, they may not fail to find shelter and welcome. Indeed, the number of 
monks who flock here from all quarters of the world is so overwhelming that I can neither desist from my 
enterprise nor bear so great a burthen. The warning of the gospel has been all but fulfilled in me, for I did 
not sufficiently count the cost of the tower I was about to build; accordingly I have been constrained to 
send my brother Paulinian to Italy to sell some ruinous villas which have escaped the hands of the 
barbarians, and also the property inherited from our common parents. For I am loth, now that I have 
begun it, to give up ministering to the saints, lest I incur the ridicule of carping and envious persons. 


15. Now that I have come to the conclusion of my letter I recall my metaphor of the four-horse team, and 
recollect that Blaesilla would have made a fifth had she been spared to share your resolve. I had almost 
forgotten to mention her, the first of you all to go to meet the Lord. You who once were five I now see to 
be two and three. Blaesilla and her sister Paulina rest in sweet sleep: you with the two others on either 
side of you will fly upward to Christ more easily. 


LETTER LXVII. FROM AUGUSTINE 


Jerome having written him a short letter (no longer extant) Augustine now replies. He speaks with 
approval of Jerome’s treatise On Famous Men, incorrectly called the Epitaph (see Letter CXII. S:3). He 
also repeats his objections to Jerome’s account of the quarrel between Paul and Peter at Antioch and then 
concludes with a request that he will draw up a short notice of the principal heresies condemned by the 
Church. 


Like the preceding letter of Augustine (Letter LVI.) this also failed to reach Jerome. It was however 
published in the West, but without Augustine’s knowledge and by degrees its contents found their way to 
Bethlehem where they caused much annoyance and pain. The date of the letter is 397 a.d. In Augustine’s 
correspondence in this Library it is printed in full as Letter XL. 


LETTER LXVII. TO CASTRUTIUS 


Castrutius, a blind man of Pannonia, had set out for Bethlehem to visit Jerome. However, on reaching 
Cissa (whether that in Thrace or that on the Adriatic is uncertain) he was induced by his friends to turn 
back. Jerome writes to thank him for his intention and to console him for his inability to carry it out. He 
then tries to comfort him in his blindness (1) by referring to Christ’s words concerning the man born blind 
(Joh. ix. 3) and (2) by telling him the story of Antony and Didymus. The date of the letter is 397 a.d. 


1. My reverend son Heraclius the deacon has reported to me that in your eagerness to see me you came 
as far as Cissa, and that, though a Pannonian and consequently a land animal, you did not quail before the 
surges of the Adriatic and the dangers of the AEgean and Ionian seas. He tells me that you would have 
actually accomplished your purpose, had not our brethren with affectionate care held you back. I thank 
you all the same and regard it as a kindness shewn. For in the case of friends one must accept the will for 
the deed. Enemies often give us the latter, but only sincere attachment can bring us the former. And now 
that I am writing to you I beseech you do not regard the bodily affliction which has befallen you as due to 
sin. When the Apostles speculated concerning the man that was born blind from the womb and asked our 
Lord and Saviour: “Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born blind?” they were told “Neither 
hath this man sinned nor his parents, but that the works of God should be made manifest in him.” Do we 
not see numbers of heathens, Jews, heretics and men of various opinions rolling in the mire of lust, bathed 
in blood, surpassing wolves in ferocity and kites in rapacity, and for all this the plague does not come nigh 
their dwellings? They are not smitten as other men, and accordingly they wax insolent against God and lift 
up their faces even to heaven. We know on the other hand that holy men are afflicted with sicknesses, 
miseries, and want, and perhaps they are tempted to say “Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain, and 
washed my hands in innocency.” Yet immediately they go on to reprove themselves, “If I say, I will speak 
thus; behold I should offend against the generation of thy children.” If you suppose that your blindness is 
caused by sin, and that a disease which physicians are often able to cure is an evidence of God’s anger, 
you will think Isaac a sinner because he was so wholly sightless that he was deceived into blessing one 


whom he did not mean to bless. You will charge Jacob with sin, whose vision became so dim that he could 
not see Ephraim and Manasseh, although with the inner eye and the prophetic spirit he could foresee the 
distant future and the Christ that was to come of his royal line. Were any of the kings holier than Josiah? 
Yet he was slain by the sword of the Egyptians. Were there ever loftier saints than Peter and Paul? Yet 
their blood stained the blade of Nero. And to say no more of men, did not the Son of God endure the 
shame of the cross? And yet you fancy those blessed who enjoy in this world happiness and pleasure? 
God’s hottest anger against sinners is when he shews no anger. Wherefore in Ezekiel he says to 
Jerusalem: “My jealousy will depart from thee and I will be quiet and will be no more angry.” For “whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” The father does not instruct 
his son unless he loves him. The master does not correct his disciple unless he sees in him signs of 
promise. When once the doctor gives over caring for the patient, it is a sign that he despairs. You should 
answer thus: “as Lazarus in his lifetime received evil things so will I now gladly suffer torments that 
future glory may be laid up for me.” For “affliction shall not rise up the second time.” If Job, a man holy 
and spotless and righteous in his generation, suffered terrible afflictions, his own book explains the 
reason why. 


2. That I may not make myself tedious or exceed the due limits of a letter by repeating old stories, I will 
briefly relate to you an incident which happened in my childhood. The saintly Athanasius bishop of 
Alexandria had summoned the blessed Antony to that city to confute the heretics there. Hereupon 
Didymus, a man of great learning who had lost his eyes, came to visit the hermit and, the conversation 
turning upon the holy scriptures, Antony could not help admiring his ability and eulogizing his insight. At 
last he said: You do not regret, do you, the loss of your eyes? At first Didymus was ashamed to answer, but 
when the question had been repeated a second time and a third, he frankly confessed that his blindness 
was a great grief to him. Whereupon Antony said: “I am surprised that a wise man should grieve at the 
loss of a faculty which he shares with ants and flies and gnats, and not rejoice rather in having one of 
which only saints and apostles have been thought worthy.” From this story you may perceive how much 
better it is to have spiritual than carnal vision and to possess eyes into which the mote of sin cannot fall. 


Though you have failed to come this year, I do not yet despair of your coming. If the reverend deacon who 
is the bearer of this letter is again caught in the toils of your affection, and if you come hither in his 
company I shall be delighted to welcome you and shall readily acknowledge that the delay in payment is 
made up for by the largeness of the interest. 


LETTER LXIX. TO OCEANUS 


Oceanus, a Roman nobleman zealous for the faith, had asked Jerome to back him in a protest against 
Carterius a Spanish bishop who contrary to the apostolic rule that a bishop is to be “the husband of one 
wife” had married a second time. Jerome refuses to take the line suggested on the ground that Carterius’s 
first marriage having preceded his baptism cannot be taken into account. He therefore advises Oceanus to 
let the matter drop. The date of the letter is 397 a.d. 


1. I never supposed, son Oceanus, that the clemency of the Emperor would be assailed by criminals, or 
that persons just released from prison would after their own experience of its filth and fetters complain of 
relaxations allowed to others. In the gospel he who envies another’s salvation is thus addressed: “Friend, 
is thine eye evil because Iam good?” “God hath concluded them all in sin that he might have mercy upon 
all.” “When sin abounded grace did much more abound.” The first born of Egypt are slain and not even a 
beast belonging to Israel is left behind in Egypt. The heresy of the Cainites rises before me and the once 
slain viper lifts up its shattered head, destroying not partially as most often hitherto but altogether the 
mystery of Christ. This heresy declares that there are some sins which Christ cannot cleanse with His 
blood, and that the scars left by old transgressions on the body and the soul are sometimes so deep that 
they cannot be effaced by the remedy which He supplies. What else is this but to say that Christ has died 
in vain? He has indeed died in vain if there are any whom He cannot make alive. When John the Baptist 
points to Christ and says: “Behold the lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the world” he utters a 
falsehood if after all there are persons living whose sins Christ has not taken away. For either it must be 
shewn that they are not of the world whom the grace of Christ thus ignores: or, if it be admitted that they 
are of the world, we have to choose between the horns of a dilemma. Either they have been delivered 
from their sins, in which case the power of Christ to save all men is proved; or they remain undelivered 
and as it were still under the charge of misdoing, in which case Christ is proved to be powerless. But far 
be it from us to believe of the Almighty that He is powerless in aught. For “what things soever the Father 
doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise.” To ascribe weakness to the Son is to ascribe it to the Father 
also. The shepherd carries the whole sheep and not only this or that part of it: all the epistles of the 
apostle speak continually of the grace of Christ. And, lest a single announcement of this grace might seem 
a little thing, Peter says: “Grace unto you and peace be multiplied.” The Scripture promises abundance; 
yet we affirm scarcity. 


2. To what does all this tend, you ask. I reply; you remember the question that you proposed. It was this. A 
Spanish bishop named Carterius, old in years and in the priesthood has married two wives, one before he 
was baptized, and, she having died, another since he has passed through the laver; and you are of opinion 
that he has violated the precept of the apostle, who in his list of episcopal qualifications commands that a 


bishop shall be “the husband of one wife.” I am surprised that you have pilloried an individual when the 
whole world is filled with persons ordained in similar circumstances; I do not mean presbyters or clergy of 
lower rank, but speak only of bishops of whom if I were to enumerate them all one by one I should gather 
a sufficient number to surpass the crowd which attended the synod of Ariminum. Still it does not become 
me to defend one by incriminating many; nor if reason condemns a sin, to make the number of those who 
commit it an excuse for it. At Rome an eloquent pleader caught me, as the phrase goes, between the horns 
of a dilemma: whichever way I turned I was held fast. Is it sinful, said he, to marry a wife, or is it not 
sinful? I in my simplicity, not being wary enough to avoid the snare laid for me, replied that it was not 
sinful. Then he propounded another question: Is it good deeds which are done away with in baptism or is 
it evil? Here again my simplicity induced me to say that it was sins which were forgiven. At this point, just 
as I began to fancy myself secure, the horns of the dilemma commenced to close in on me from this side 
and from that and their points hidden before began to shew themselves. If, said he, to marry a wife is not 
sinful, and if baptism forgives sins, all that is not done away with is held over. On the instant a dark mist 
rose before my eyes as though I had been struck by a strong boxer. Yet recalling the sophism attributed to 
Chrysippus: “Whether you lie or whether you speak the truth, in either case you lie,” I came to myself 
again and turned upon my opponent with a dilemma of my own. Pray tell me, I said, does baptism make a 
new man or does it not? He grudgingly admitted that it did. I pursued my advantage by saying, Does it 
make him wholly new or only partially so? He replied, Wholly. Then I asked, Is there nothing then of the 
old man held over in baptism? He assented. Hereupon I propounded the argument; If baptism makes a 
man new and creates a wholly new being, and if there is nothing of the old man held over in the new, that 
which once was in the old cannot be imputed to the new. At first my thorny friend held his tongue; 
afterwards however, making Piso’s mistake, though he had nothing to say he could not remain silent. 
Sweat stood upon his brow, his cheeks turned pale, his lips trembled, his tongue clove to his mouth, his 
throat became dry; and fear (not age) made him cower. At last he broke out in these words, Have you not 
read how the apostle permits none to be ordained priest save the husband of one wife, and that what he 
lays stress upon is the fact of the marriage and not the time at which it is contracted? Now as the fellow 
had challenged me with syllogisms, and as I saw that he was feeling his way towards some intricate and 
awkward questions, I proceeded to turn his own weapons against him. I said therefore, Whom did the 
apostle select for the episcopate, baptized persons or catechumens? He refused to reply. I however made 
a fresh onslaught repeating my question a second time and a third. You would have taken him for Niobe 
changed to stone by excessive weeping. I turned to the audience and said: It is all the same to me, good 
people, whether I bind my opponent awake or sleeping; but it is easier to fetter a man who offers no 
resistance. If those whom the apostle admits into the ranks of the clergy are not catechumens but the 
faithful, and if he who is ordained bishop is always one of the faithful, being one of the faithful he cannot 
have the faults of a catechumen imputed to him. Such were the darts I hurled at my paralysed opponent. 
Such the quivering spears I cast at him. At last his mouth opened and he vomited forth the contents of his 
mind. Certainly, he blurted out, that is the doctrine of the apostle Paul. 


3. Accordingly I bring out two epistles of the apostle, the first to Timothy, and the second to Titus. In the 
first is the following passage: “If a man desire the office of a bishop he desireth a good work. A bishop 
then must be blameless, the husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, given to hospitality, 
apt to teach, not given to wine, no striker... but patient, not a brawler, not covetous; one that ruleth well 
his own house, having his children in subjection with all gravity. (For if a man know not how to rule his 
own house, how shall he take care of the church of God?) Not a novice lest being lifted up with pride he 
fall into the condemnation of the devil. Moreover he must have a good report of them which are without; 
lest he fall into reproach and the snare of the devil.” While immediately at the commencement of the 
epistle to Titus the following behests are laid down: “For this cause left I thee in Crete that thou shouldest 
set in order the things that are wanting, and ordain elders in every city, as I had appointed thee: if any be 
blameless, the husband of one wife, having faithful children not accused of riot or unruly. For a bishop 
must be blameless as the steward of God; not self-willed, not soon angry, not given to wine, no striker, not 
given to filthy lucre; but a lover of hospitality, a lover of good men, sober, just, holy, temperate; holding 
fast the faithful word as he hath been taught, that he may be able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to 
convince the gainsayers.” In both epistles commandment is given that only monogamists should be chosen 
for the clerical office whether as bishops or as presbyters. Indeed with the ancients these names were 
synonymous, one alluding to the office, the other to the age of the clergy. No one at any rate can doubt 
that the apostle is speaking only of those who have been baptized. If therefore it in no wise prejudices the 
case of one who is to be ordained bishop that before his baptism he has not possessed all the requisite 
qualifications (for it is asked what he is and not what he has been), why should a previous marriage—the 
one thing which is in itself not sinful—prove a hindrance to his ordination? You argue that as his marriage 
was not a sin it was not done away with at his baptism. This is news to me indeed, that what in itself was 
not a sin is to be reckoned as such. All fornication and contamination with open vice, impiety towards 
God, parricide and incest, the change of the natural use of the sexes into that which is against nature and 
all extraordinary lusts are washed away in the fountain of Christ. Can it be possible that the stains of 
marriage are indelible, and that harlotry is judged more leniently than honourable wedlock? I do not, 
Carterius might say, hold you to blame for the hosts of mistresses and the troops of favourites that you 
have kept; I do not charge you with your bloodshedding and sow-like wallowings in the mire of 
uncleanness: yet you are ready to drag from her grave for my confusion my poor wife, who has been dead 
long years, and whom I married that I might be kept from those sins into which you have fallen. Tell this 
to the heathen who form the church’s harvest with which she stores her granaries; tell this to the 


catechumens who seek admission to the number of the faithful; tell them, I say, not to contract marriages 
before their baptism, not to enter upon honourable wedlock, but like the Scots and the Atacotti and the 
people of Plato’s republic to have community of wives and no discrimination of children, nay more, to 
beware of any semblance even of matrimony; lest, after they have come to believe in Christ, He shall tell 
them that those whom they have had have not been concubines or mistresses but wedded wives. 


4, Let every man examine his own conscience and let him deplore the violence he has done to it at every 
period of his life; and then when he has brought himself to deliver a true judgment on his own former 
misdeeds, let him give ear to the chiding of Jesus: “Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine 
own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” Truly like the 
scribes and pharisees we strain out the gnat and swallow the camel, we pay tithe of mint and anise, and 
we omit the just judgment which God requires. What parallel can be drawn between a wife and a 
prostitute? Is it fair to make a marriage now dissolved by death a ground of accusation, while dissolute 
living wins for itself a garland of praise? He, had his former wife lived, would not have married another; 
but as for you, how can you defend the bestial unions you indiscriminately make? Perhaps indeed you will 
say that you feared to contract marriage lest by so doing you might disqualify yourself for ordination. He 
took a wife that he might have children by her; you by taking a harlot have lost the hope of children. He 
withdrew into the privacy of his own chamber when he sought to obey nature and to win God’s blessing: 
“Be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth.” You on the contrary outraged public decency in the hot 
eagerness of your lust. He covered a lawful indulgence beneath a veil of modesty; you pursued an 
unlawful one shamelessly before the eyes of all. For him it is written “Marriage is honourable and the bed 
undefiled,” while to you the words are read, “but whoremongers and adulterers God wilt judge,” and “if 
any man destroyeth the temple of God, him shall God destroy.” All iniquities, we are told, are forgiven us 
at our baptism, and when once we have received God’s mercy we need not afterwards dread from Him the 
severity of a judge. The apostle says:—”And such were some of you: but ye are washed, but ye are 
sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” All sins then 
are forgiven; it is an honest and faithful saying. But I ask you, how comes it that, while your uncleanness 
is washed away, my cleanness is made unclean? You reply, “No, it is not made unclean, it remains just 
what it was. Had it been uncleanness, it would have been washed away like mine.” I want to know what 
you mean by this shuffling. Your remarks seem to have no more point in them than the round end of a 
pestle. Is a thing sin because it is not sin? or is a thing unclean because it is not unclean? The Lord, you 
say, has not forgiven because He had nothing to forgive; yet because He has not forgiven, that which has 
not been forgiven still remains. 


5. What the true effect of baptism is, and what is the real grace conveyed by water hallowed in Christ, I 
will presently tell you; meantime I will deal with this argument as it deserves. An ill knot,’ says the 
common proverb, requires but an ill wedge to split it.’ The text quoted by the objector, “a bishop must be 
the husband of one wife,” admits of quite another explanation. The apostle came of the Jews and the 
primitive Christian church was gathered out of the remnants of Israel. Paul knew that the Law allowed 
men to have children by several wives, and was aware that the example of the patriarchs had made 
polygamy familiar to the people. Even the very priests might at their own discretion enjoy the same 
license. He gave commandment therefore that the priests of the church should not claim this liberty, that 
they should not take two wives or three together, but that they should each have but one wife at one time. 
Perhaps you may say that this explanation which I have given is disputed; in that case listen to another. 
You must not have a monopoly of bending the Law to suit your will instead of bending your will to suit the 
Law. Some by a strained interpretation say that wives are in this passage to be taken for churches and 
husbands for their bishops. A decree was made by the fathers assembled at the council of Nicaea that no 
bishop should be translated from one church to another, lest scorning the society of a poor yet virgin see 
he should seek the embraces of a wealthy and adulterous one. For as the word logismoi, that is, 
“disputings,” refers to the fault and misdoing of sons in the faith, and as the precept concerning the 
management of a house refers to the right direction of body and of soul, so by the wives of the bishops we 
are to understand their churches. Concerning whom it is written in Isaiah, “Make haste ye women and 
come from the show, for it is a people of no understanding.” And again “Rise up, ye women that are 
wealthy, and hear my voice.” And in the Book of Proverbs, “Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price 
is far above rubies. The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her.” In the same book too it is written, 
“Every wise woman buildeth her house: but the foolish plucketh it down with her hands.” Nor does this, 
say they, derogate from the dignity of the episcopate; for the same figure is used in relation to God. 
Jeremiah writes: “As a wife treacherously departeth from her husband, so have ye dealt treacherously 
with me, O house of Israel.” And the apostle employs the same comparison: “I have espoused you,” he 
says to his converts, “to one husband, that I may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ.” The word 
woman is in the Greek ambiguous and should in all these places be understood as meaning wife. You will 
say that this interpretation is harsh and does violence to the sense. In that case give back to the scripture 
its simple meaning and save me from the necessity of fighting you on your own ground. I will ask you the 
following question, Can a man who before his baptism has kept a concubine, and after her death has 
received baptism and has taken a wife, become a clergyman or not? You will answer me that he can, 
because his first partner was a concubine and not a wife. What the apostle condemns then, it would seem, 
is not mere sexual intercourse but marriage contracts and conjugal rights. Many persons, we see, because 
of narrow circumstances refuse to take upon them the burthen of matrimony. Instead of taking wives they 
live with their maid-servants and bring up as their own the children which these bear to them. Thus, if 


through the bounty of the Emperor they gain for their mistresses the right of wearing a matron’s robes, 
they will at once come beneath the yoke of the apostle and sorely against their will will have to receive 
their partners as their wedded wives. But, if their poverty prevents them from obtaining an imperial 
rescript such as I have mentioned, the decrees of the Church will vary with the laws of Rome. Be careful 
therefore not to interpret the words “the husband of one wife,” that is, of one woman, as approving 
indiscriminate intercourse and condemning only contracts of marriage. 


I bring forward all these explanations not for the purpose of resisting the true and simple sense of the 
words in question but to shew you that you must take the holy scriptures as they are written, and that you 
must not empty of its efficacy the baptismal rite ordained by the Saviour, or render vain the whole 
mystery of the cross. 


6. Let me now fulfil the promise I made a little while ago and with all the skill of a rhetorician sing the 
praises of water and of baptism. In the beginning the earth was without form and void, there was no 
dazzling sun or pale moon, there were no glittering stars. There was nothing but matter inorganic and 
invisible, and even this was lost in abysmal depths and shrouded in a distorting gloom. The Spirit of God 
above moved, as a charioteer, over the face of the waters, and produced from them the infant world, a 
type of the Christian child that is drawn from the laver of baptism. A firmament is constructed between 
heaven and earth, and to this is allotted the name heaven,—in the Hebrew Shamayim or what comes out 
of the waters,’—and the waters which are above the heavens are parted from the others to the praise of 
God. Wherefore also in the vision of the prophet Ezekiel there is seen above the cherubim a crystal 
stretched forth, that is, the compressed and denser waters. The first living beings come out of the waters; 
and believers soar out of the laver with wings to heaven. Man is formed out of clay and God holds the 
mystic waters in the hollow of his hand. In Eden a garden is planted, and a fountain in the midst of it parts 
into four heads. This is the same fountain which Ezekiel later on describes as issuing out of the temple 
and flowing towards the rising of the sun, until it heals the bitter waters and quickens those that are dead. 
When the world falls into sin nothing but a flood of waters can cleanse it again. But as soon as the foul 
bird of wickedness is driven away, the dove of the Holy Spirit comes to Noah as it came afterwards to 
Christ in the Jordan, and, carrying in its beak a branch betokening restoration and light, brings tidings of 
peace to the whole world. Pharaoh and his host, loth to allow God’s people to leave Egypt, are 
overwhelmed in the Red Sea figuring thereby our baptism. His destruction is thus described in the book of 
Psalms: “Thou didst endow the sea with virtue through thy power: thou brakest the heads of the dragons 
in the waters: thou brakest the heads of leviathan in pieces.” For this reason adders and scorpions haunt 
dry places and whenever they come near water behave as if rabid or insane. As wood sweetens Marah so 
that seventy palm-trees are watered by its streams, so the cross makes the waters of the law lifegiving to 
the seventy who are Christ’s apostles. It is Abraham and Isaac who dig wells, the Philistines who try to 
prevent them. Beersheba too, the city of the oath, and [Gihon], the scene of Solomon’s coronation, derive 
their names from springs. It is beside a well that Eliezer finds Rebekah. Rachel too is a drawer of water 
and wins a kiss thereby from the supplanter Jacob. When the daughters of the priests of Midian are ina 
strait to reach the well, Moses opens a way for them and delivers them from outrage. The Lord’s 
forerunner at Salem (a name which means peace or perfection) makes ready the people for Christ with 
spring-water. The Saviour Himself does not preach the kingdom of heaven until by His baptismal 
immersion He has cleansed the Jordan. Water is the matter of His first miracle and it is from a well that 
the Samaritan woman is bidden to slake her thirst. To Nicodemus He secretly says:—”Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God.” As His earthly course began 
with water, so it ended with it. His side is pierced by the spear, and blood and water flow forth, twin 
emblems of baptism and of martyrdom. After His resurrection also, when sending His apostles to the 
Gentiles, He commands them to baptize these in the mystery of the Trinity. The Jewish people repenting of 
their misdoing are sent forthwith by Peter to be baptized. Before Sion travails she brings forth children, 
and a nation is born at once. Paul the persecutor of the church, that ravening wolf out of Benjamin, bows 
his head before Ananias one of Christ’s sheep, and only recovers his sight when he applies the remedy of 
baptism. By the reading of the prophet the eunuch of Candace the queen of Ethiopia is made ready for the 
baptism of Christ. Though it is against nature the Ethiopian does change his skin and the leopard his 
spots. Those who have received only John’s baptism and have no knowledge of the Holy Spirit are 
baptized again, lest any should suppose that water unsanctified thereby could suffice for the salvation of 
either Jew or Gentile. “The voice of the Lord is upon the waters .. . The Lord is upon many waters... the 
Lord maketh the flood to inhabit it.” His “teeth are like a flock of sheep that are even shorn which came 
up from the washing; whereof everyone bear twins, and none is barren among them.” If none is barren 
among them, all of them must have udders filled with milk and be able to say with the apostle: “Ye are my 
little children, of whom I travail in birth again until Christ be formed in you;” and “I have fed you with 
milk and not with meat.” And it is to the grace of baptism that the prophecy of Micah refers: “He will turn 
again, he will have compassion upon us: he will subdue our iniquities, and will cast all our sins into the 
depths of the sea.” 


7. How then can you say that all sins are drowned in the baptismal laver if a man’s wife is still to swim on 
the surface as evidence against him? The psalmist says:—”Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered. Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity.” It would seem that 
we must add something to this song and say “Blessed is the man to whom the Lord imputeth not a wife.” 
Let us hear also the declaration which Ezekiel the so called “son of man” makes concerning the virtue of 


him who is to be the true son of man, the Christian: “I will take you,” he says, “from among the heathen . . 
. then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean from all your filthiness .. . a new heart 
also will I give you and a new spirit.” “From all your filthiness” he says, “will I cleanse you.” If all is taken 
away nothing can be left. If filthiness is cleansed, how much more is cleanness kept from defilement. “A 
new heart also will I give you and a new spirit.” Yes, for “in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth 
anything nor uncircumcision but a new nature.” Wherefore the song also which we sing is a new song, 
and putting off the old man we walk not in the oldness of the letter but in the newness of the spirit. This is 
the new stone wherein the new name is written, “which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it.” 
“Know ye not,” says the apostle, “that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized into 
his death? Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death: that like as Christ was raised up from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life.” Do we read so often of 
newness and of making new and yet can no renewing efface the stain which the word wife brings with it? 
We are buried with Christ by baptism and we have risen again by faith in the working of God who hath 
called Him from the dead. And “when we were dead in our sins and in the uncircumcision of our flesh, 
God hath quickened us together with Him, having forgiven us all trespasses; blotting out the handwriting 
of ordinances that was against us, which was contrary to us, and took it out of the way nailing it to His 
cross.” Can it be that when our whole being is dead with Christ and when all the sins noted down in the 
old “handwriting” are blotted out, the one word “wife” alone lives on? Time would fail me were I to try to 
lay before you in order all the passages in the Holy Scriptures which relate to the efficacy of baptism or to 
explain the mysterious doctrine of that second birth which though it is our second is yet our first in Christ. 


8. Before I make an end of dictating (for I perceive that I have already exceeded the just limits of a letter) 
I wish to give a brief explanation of the previous verses of the epistle in which the apostle describes the 
life of him that is to be made a bishop. We shall thus recognize him as Doctor of the Nations not only for 
his praise of monogamy but also for all his precepts. At the same time I beg that no one will suppose that 
in what I write my design is to blacken the priests of the present day. My one object is to promote the 
interest of the church. Just as orators and philosophers in giving their notions of the perfect orator and 
the perfect philosopher do not detract from Demosthenes and Plato but merely set forth abstract ideals; 
so, when I describe a bishop and explain the qualifications laid down for the episcopate, I am but 
supplying a mirror for priests. Every man’s conscience will tell him that it rests with himself what image 
he will see reflected there, whether one that will grieve him by its deformity or one that will gladden him 
by its beauty. I turn now to the passage in question. “If a man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a 
good work.” Work, you see, not rank; toil not pleasure; work that he may increase in lowliness, not grow 
proud by reason of elevation. “A bishop then must be blameless.” The same thing that he says to Titus, “if 
any be blameless.” All the virtues are comprehended in this one word; thus he seems to require an 
impossible perfection. For if every sin, even every idle word, is deserving of blame, who is there in this 
world that is sinless and blameless? Still he who is chosen to be shepherd of the church must be one 
compared with whom other men are rightly regarded as but a flock of sheep. Rhetoricians define an 
orator as a good man able to speak. To be worthy of so high an honour he must be blameless in life and 
lip. For a teacher loses all his influence whose words are rendered null by his deeds. “The husband of one 
wife.” Concerning this requirement I have spoken above. I will now only warn you that if monogamy is 
insisted on before baptism the other conditions laid down must be insisted on before baptism too. For it is 
impossible to regard the remaining obligations as binding only on the baptized and this alone as binding 
also on the unbaptized. “Vigilant (or “temperate” for nephalios means both), wise, of good behaviour, 
given to hospitality, apt to teach.” The priests who minister in God’s temple are forbidden to drink wine 
and strong drink, to keep their wits from being stupefied with drunkenness and to enable their 
understanding to do its duty in God’s service. By the word wise’ those are excluded who plead simplicity 
as an excuse for a priest’s folly. For if the brain be not sound, all the members will be amiss. The phrase 
“of good behaviour” is an extension of the previous epithet “blameless.” One who has no faults is called 
“blameless;” one who is rich in virtues is said to be “of good behaviour.” Or the words may be differently 
explained in accord with Tully’s maxim, the main thing is that what you do you should do gracefully.’ For 
some persons are so ignorant of their own measure and so stupid and foolish that they make themselves 
laughing stocks to those who see them because of their gesture or gait or dress or conversation. Fancying 
that they knew what is and what is not good taste they deck themselves out with finery and bodily 
adornments and give banquets which profess to be elegant: but all such attempts at dress and display are 
nastier than a beggar’s rags. As regards the obligation of priests to be teachers we bare have the precepts 
of the old Law and the fuller instructions given on the subject to Titus. For an innocent and unobtrusive 
conversation does as much harm by its silence as it does good by its example. If the ravening wolves are 
to be frightened away it must be by the barking of dogs and by the staff of the shepherd. “Not given to 
wine, no striker.” With the virtues they are to aim at he contrasts the vices they are to avoid. 


9. We have learned what we ought to be: let us now learn what priests ought not to be. Indulgence in wine 
is the fault of diners out and revellers. When the body is heated with drink it soon boils over with lust. 
Wine drinking means self-indulgence, self-indulgence means sensual gratification, sensual gratification 
means a breach of chastity. He that lives in pleasure is dead while he lives, and he that drinks himself 
drunk is not only dead but buried. One hour’s debauch makes Noah uncover his nakedness which through 
sixty years of sobriety he had kept covered. Lot in a fit of intoxication unwittingly adds incest to 
incontinence, and wine overcomes the man whom Sodom failed to conquer. A bishop that is a striker is 
condemned by Him who gave His back to the smiters, and when He was reviled reviled not again. “But 


come into existence? How is it possible to love him whose origin he hates? Perhaps he is afraid of a 
redundant population, lest he should be weary in liberating so many; lest he should have to make many 
heretics; lest Marcionite parents should produce too many noble disciples of Marcion. The cruelty of 
Pharaoh, which slew its victims at their birth, will not prove to be more inhuman in comparison. For while 
he destroyed lives, our heretic’s god refuses to give them: the one removes from life, the other admits 
none to it. There is no difference in either as to their homicide—man is slain by both of them; by the 
former just after birth, by the latter as yet unborn. Thanks should we owe thee, thou god of our heretic, 
hadst thou only checked the dispensation of the Creator in uniting male and female; for from such a union 
indeed has thy Marcion been born! Enough, however, of Marcion’s god, who is shown to have absolutely 
no existence at all, both by our definitions of the one only Godhead, and the condition of his attributes. 
The whole course, however, of this little work aims directly at this conclusion. If, therefore, we seem to 
anybody to have achieved but little result as yet, let him reserve his expectations, until we examine the 
very Scripture which Marcion quotes. 


BOOK II 


WHEREIN TERTULLIAN SHOWS THAT THE CREATOR, OR DEMIURGE, WHOM MARCION CALUMNIATED, IS THE 
TRUE AND GOOD GOD 


CHAPTER I 
THE METHODS OF MARCION’S ARGUMENT INCORRECT AND ABSURD. THE PROPER COURSE OF THE ARGUMENT 


The occasion of reproducing this little work, the fortunes of which we noticed in the preface of our first 
book, has furnished us with the opportunity of distinguishing, in our treatment of the subject of two Gods 
in opposition to Marcion, each of them with a description and section of his own, according to the division 
of the subject-matter, defining one of the gods to have no existence at all, and maintaining of the Other 
that He is rightly God; thus far keeping pace with the heretic of Pontus, who has been pleased to admit 
one unto, and exclude the other. For he could not build up his mendacious scheme without pulling down 
the system of truth. He found it necessary to demolish some other thing, in order to build up the theory 
which he wished. This process, however, is like constructing a house without preparing suitable materials. 
The discussion ought to have been directed to this point alone, that he is no god who supersedes the 
Creator. Then, when the false god had been excluded by certain rules which prescriptively settle what is 
the character of the One only perfect Divinity, there could have remained no longer any question as to the 
true God. The proof of His existence would have been clear, and that, too, amid the failure of all evidence 
in support of any other god; and still clearer would have seemed the point as to the honour in which He 
ought without controversy to be held: that He ought to be worshipped rather than judged; served 
reverentially rather than handled critically, or even dreaded for His severity. For what was more fully 
needed by man than a careful estimate of the true God, on whom, so to speak, he had alighted, because 
there was no other god? 


CHAPTER II 


THE TRUE DOCTRINE OF GOD THE CREATOR. THE HERETICS PRETENDED TO A KNOWLEDGE OF THE DIVINE 
BEING, OPPOSED TO AND SUBVERSIVE OF REVELATION. GOD’S NATURE AND WAYS PAST HUMAN DISCOVERY. 
ADAM’S HERESY 


We have now, then, cleared our way to the contemplation of the Almighty God, the Lord and Maker of the 
universe. His greatness, as I think, is shown in this, that from the beginning He made Himself known: He 
never hid Himself, but always shone out brightly, even before the time of Romulus, to say nothing of that 
of Tiberius; with the exception indeed that the heretics, and they alone, know Him not, although they take 
such pains about Him. They on this account suppose that another god must be assumed to exist, because 
they are more able to censure than deny Him whose existence is so evident, deriving all their thoughts 
about God from the deductions of sense; just as if some blind man, or a man of imperfect vision, chose to 
assume some other sun of milder and healthier ray, because he sees not that which is the object of sight. 
There is, O man, but one sun which rules this world and even when you think otherwise of him, he is best 
and useful; and although to you he may seem too fierce and baneful, or else, it may be, too sordid and 
corrupt, he yet is true to the laws of his own existence. Unable as you are to see through those laws, you 
would be equally impotent to bear the rays of any other sun, were there one, however great and good. 
Now, you whose sight is defective in respect of the inferior god, what is your view of the sublimer One? 
Really you are too lenient to your weakness; and set not yourself to the proof of things, holding God to be 
certainly, undoubtedly, and therefore sufficiently known, the very moment you have discovered Him to 
exist, though you know Him not except on the side where He has willed His proofs to lie. But you do not 
even deny God intelligently, you treat of Him ignorantly; nay, you accuse Him with a semblance of 
intelligence, whom if you did but know Him, you would never accuse, nay, never treat of. You give Him His 
name indeed, but you deny the essential truth of that name, that is, the greatness which is called God; not 
acknowledging it to be such as, were it possible for it to have been known to man in every respect, would 
not be greatness. Isaiah even so early, with the clearness of an apostle, foreseeing the thoughts of 
heretical hearts, asked, “Who hath known the mind of the Lord? For who hath been His counsellor? With 


moderate”; one good thing is set over against two evil things. Drunkenness and passion are to be held in 
check by moderation. “Not a brawler, not covetous.” Nothing is more overweening than the assurance of 
the ignorant who fancy that incessant chatter will carry conviction with it and are always ready for a 
dispute that they may thunder with turgid eloquence against the flock committed to their charge. That a 
priest must avoid covetousness even Samuel teaches when he proves before all the people that he has 
taken nothing from any man. And the same lesson is taught by the poverty of the apostles who used to 
receive sustenance and refreshment from their brethren and to boast that they neither had nor wished to 
have anything besides food and raiment. What the epistle to Timothy calls covetousness, that to Titus 
openly censures as the desire for filthy lucre. “One that ruleth well his own house.” Not by increasing 
riches, not by providing regal banquets, not by having a pile of finely-wrought plates, not by slowly 
steaming pheasants so that the heat may reach the bones without melting the flesh upon them; no, but by 
first requiring of his own household the conduct which he has to inculcate in others. “Having his children 
in subjection with all gravity.” They must not, that is, follow the example of the sons of Eli who lay with 
the women in the vestibule of the Temple and, supposing religion to consist in plunder, diverted to the 
gratification of their own appetites all the best parts of the victims. “Not a novice lest being lifted up with 
pride he fall into the condemnation of the devil.” I cannot sufficiently express my amazement at the great 
blindness which makes men discuss such questions as that of marriage before baptism and causes them to 
charge people with a transaction which is dead in baptism, nay even quickened into a new life with Christ, 
while no one regards a commandment so clear and unmistakable as this about bishops not being novices. 
One who was yesterday a catechumen is to-day a bishop ; one who was yesterday in the amphitheatre is 
to-day in the church; one who spent the evening in the circus stands in the morning at the altar: one who 
a little while ago was a patron of actors is now a dedicator of virgins. Was the apostle ignorant of our 
shifts and subterfuges? did he know nothing of our foolish arguments? He not only says that a bishop 
must be the husband of one wife, but he has given commandment that he must be blameless, vigilant, 
sober, of good behaviour, given to hospitality, apt to teach, moderate, not given to wine, no striker, not a 
brawler, not covetous, not a novice. Yet to all these requirements we shut our eyes and notice nothing but 
the wives of the aspirants. Who cannot give instances to shew the need of the warning: “lest being lifted 
up with pride he fall into the condemnation of the devil?” A priest who is made such in a moment knows 
nothing of the lowliness and meekness which mark the meanest of the faithful, he knows nothing of 
Christian courtesy, he is not wise enough to think little of himself. He passes from one dignity to another, 
yet he has not fasted, he has not wept, he has not taken himself to task for his life, he has not striven by 
constant meditation to amend it, he has not given his substance to the poor. Yet he is moved from one see 
to another, he passes, that is, from pride to pride. There can be no doubt that arrogance is what the 
Apostle means when he speaks of the condemnation and downfall of the devil. And all men fall into this 
who are in a moment made masters, actually before they are disciples. “Moreover he must have a good 
report of them which are without.” The last requirement is like the first. One who is really “blameless” 
obtains the unanimous approval not only of his own household but of outsiders as well. By aliens and 
persons outside the church we are to understand Jews, heretics and Gentiles. A Christian bishop then 
must be such that they who cavil at his religion may not venture to cavil at his life. At present however we 
see but too many bishops who are willing, like the charioteers in the horse races, to bid money for the 
popular applause; while there are some so universally hated that they can wring no money from their 
people, a feat which clowns accomplish by means of a few gestures. 


10. Such are the conditions, son Oceanus, which the master-teachers of the church ought with anxiety and 
fear to require of others and to observe themselves. Such too are the canons which they should follow in 
the choice of persons for the priesthood; for they must not interpret the law of Christ to suit private 
animosities and feuds or to gratify ill-feeling which is sure to recoil on the man who cherishes it. Consider 
how unimpeachable is the character of Carterius in whose life his ill-wishers can find nothing to censure 
except a marriage contracted before baptism. “He that said, Do not commit adultery, said also, Do not kill. 
If we commit no adultery yet if we kill, we are become transgressors of the law.” “Whosoever shall keep 
the whole law and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all.” Accordingly when they cast in our teeth a 
marriage entered into before baptism, we must require of them compliance with all the precepts which 
are given to the baptized. For they pass over much that is not allowable while they censure much that is 
allowed. 


LETTER LXX. TO MAGNUS AN ORATOR OF ROME 


Jerome thanks Magnus, a Roman orator, for his services in bringing a young man named Sebesius to 
apologize to him for some fault that he had committed. He then replies to a criticism of Magnus on his 
fondness for making quotations from profane writers, a practice which he defends by the example of the 
fathers of the church and of the inspired penmen of scripture. He ends by hinting that the objection really 
comes not from Magnus himself but from Rufinus (here nicknamed Calpurnius Lanarius). The date of the 
letter is 397 a.d. 


1. That our friend Sebesius has profited by your advice I have learned less from your letter than from his 
own penitence. And strange to say the pleasure which he has given me since his rebuke is greater than 
the pain he caused me from his previous waywardness. There has been indeed a conflict between 
indulgence in the father, and affection in the son; while the former is anxious to forget the past, the latter 


is eager to promise dutiful behaviour in the future. Accordingly you and I must equally rejoice, you 
because you have successfully put a pupil to the test, I because I have received a son again. 


2. You ask me at the close of your letter why it is that sometimes in my writings I quote examples from 
secular literature and thus defile the whiteness of the church with the foulness of heathenism. I will now 
briefly answer your question. You would never have asked it, had not your mind been wholly taken up with 
Tully; you would never have asked it had you made it a practice instead of studying Volcatius to read the 
holy scriptures and the commentators upon them. For who is there who does not know that both in Moses 
and in the prophets there are passages cited from Gentile books and that Solomon proposed questions to 
the philosophers of Tyre and answered others put to him by them. In the commencement of the book of 
Proverbs he charges us to understand prudent maxims and shrewd adages, parables and obscure 
discourse, the words of the wise and their dark sayings; all of which belong by right to the sphere of the 
dialectician and the philosopher. The Apostle Paul also, in writing to Titus, has used a line of the poet 
Epimenides: “The Cretians are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies.” Half of which line was afterwards 
adopted by Callimachus. It is not surprising that a literal rendering of the words into Latin should fail to 
preserve the metre, seeing that Homer when translated into the same language is scarcely intelligible 
even in prose. In another epistle Paul quotes a line of Menander: “Evil communications corrupt good 
manners.” And when he is arguing with the Athenians upon the Areopagus he calls Aratus as a witness 
citing from him the words “For we are also his offspring;” in Greek tou gar kai genos esmen, the close of a 
heroic verse. And as if this were not enough, that leader of the Christian army, that unvanquished pleader 
for the cause of Christ, skilfully turns a chance inscription into a proof of the faith. For he had learned 
from the true David to wrench the sword of the enemy out of his hand and with his own blade to cut off 
the head of the arrogant Goliath. He had read in Deuteronomy the command given by the voice of the 
Lord that when a captive woman had had her head shaved, her eyebrows and all her hair cut off, and her 
nails pared, she might then be taken to wife. Is it surprising that I too, admiring the fairness of her form 
and the grace of her eloquence, desire to make that secular wisdom which is my captive and my 
handmaid, a matron of the true Israel? Or that shaving off and cutting away all in her that is dead whether 
this be idolatry, pleasure, error, or lust, I take her to myself clean and pure and beget by her servants for 
the Lord of Sabaoth? My efforts promote the advantage of Christ’s family, my so-called defilement with an 
alien increases the number of my fellow-servants. Hosea took a wife of whoredoms, Gomer the daughter 
of Diblaim, and this harlot bore him a son called Jezreel or the seed of God. Isaiah speaks of a sharp razor 
which shaves “the head of sinners and the hair of their feet;” and Ezekiel shaves his head as a type of that 
Jerusalem which has been an harlot, in sign that whatever in her is devoid of sense and life must be 
removed. 


3. Cyprian, a man renowned both for his eloquence and for his martyr’s death, was assailed—so Firmian 
tells us—for having used in his treatise against Demetrius passages from the Prophets and the Apostles 
which the latter declared to be fabricated and made up, instead of passages from the philosophers and 
poets whose authority he, as a heathen, could not well gainsay. Celsus and Porphyry have written against 
us and have been ably answered, the former by Origen, the latter by Methodius, Eusebius, and 
Apollinaris. Origen wrote a treatise in eight books, the work of Methodius extended to ten thousand lines 
while Eusebius and Apollinaris composed twenty-five and thirty volumes respectively. Read these and you 
will find that compared with them I am a mere tyro in learning, and that, as my wits have long lain fallow, 
I can barely recall as in a dream what I have learned as a boy. The emperor Julian found time during his 
Parthian campaign to vomit forth seven books against Christ and, as so often happens in poetic legends, 
only wounded himself with his own sword. Were I to try to confute him with the doctrines of philosophers 
and stoics you would doubtless forbid me to strike a mad dog with the club of Hercules. It is true that he 
presently felt in battle the hand of our Nazarene or, as he used to call him, the Galilaean, and that a spear- 
thrust in the vitals paid him due recompense for his foul calumnies. To prove the antiquity of the Jewish 
people Josephus has written two books against Appio a grammarian of Alexandria; and in these he brings 
forward so many quotations from secular writers as to make me marvel how a Hebrew brought up from 
his childhood to read the sacred scriptures could also have perused the whole library of the Greeks. Need 
I speak of Philo whom critics call the second or the Jewish Plato? 


4. Let me now run through the list of our own writers. Did not Quadratus a disciple of the apostles and 
bishop of the Athenian church deliver to the Emperor Hadrian (on the occasion of his visit to the 
Eleusinian mysteries) a treatise in defence of our religion. And so great was the admiration caused in 
everyone by his eminent ability that it stilled a most severe persecution. The philosopher Aristides, a man 
of great eloquence, presented to the same Emperor an apology for the Christians composed of extracts 
from philosophic writers. His example was afterwards followed by Justin another philosopher who 
delivered to Antoninus Pius and his sons and to the senate a treatise Against the Gentiles, in which he 
defended the ignominy of the cross and preached the resurrection of Christ with all freedom. Need I 
speak of Melito bishop of Sardis, of Apollinaris chief-priest of the Church of Hierapolis, of Dionysius 
bishop of the Corinthians, of Tatian, of Bardesanes, of Irenaeus successor to the martyr Pothinus; all of 
whom have in many volumes explained the uprisings of the several heresies and tracked them back, each 
to the philosophic source from which it flows. Pantaenus, a philosopher of the Stoic school, was on 
account of his great reputation for learning sent by Demetrius bishop of Alexandria to India, to preach 
Christ to the Brahmans and philosophers there. Clement, a presbyter of Alexandria, in my judgment the 
most learned of men, wrote eight books of Miscellanies and as many of Outline Sketches, a treatise 


against the Gentiles, and three volumes called the Pedagogue. Is there any want of learning in these, or 
are they not rather drawn from the very heart of philosophy? Imitating his example Origen wrote ten 
books of Miscellanies, in which he compares together the opinions held respectively by Christians and by 
philosophers, and confirms all the dogmas of our religion by quotations from Plato and Aristotle, from 
Numenius and Cornutus. Miltiades also wrote an excellent treatise against the Gentiles. Moreover 
Hippolytus and a Roman senator named Apollonius have each compiled apologetic works. The books of 
Julius Africanus who wrote a history of his own times are still extant, as also are those of Theodore who 
was afterwards called Gregory, a man endowed with apostolic miracles as well as with apostolic virtues. 
We still have the works of Dionysius bishop of Alexandria, of Anatolius chief priest of the church of 
Laodicea, of the presbyters Pamphilus, Pierius, Lucian, Malchion; of Eusebius bishop of Caesarea, 
Eustathius of Antioch and Athanasius of Alexandria; of Eusebius of Emisa, of Triphyllius of Cyprus, of 
Asterius of Scythopolis, of the confessor Serapion, of Titus bishop of Bostra; and of the Cappadocians 
Basil, Gregory, and Amphilochius. All these writers so frequently interweave in their books the doctrines 
and maxims of the philosophers that you might easily be at a loss which to admire most, their secular 
erudition or their knowledge of the scriptures. 


5. I will pass on to Latin writers. Can anything be more learned or more pointed than the style of 
Tertullian? His Apology and his books Against the Gentiles contain all the wisdom of the world. Minucius 
Felix a pleader in the Roman courts has ransacked all heathen literature to adorn the pages of his 
Octavius and of his treatise Against the astrologers (unless indeed this latter is falsely ascribed to him). 
Arnobius has published seven books against the Gentiles, and his pupil Lactantius as many, besides two 
volumes, one on Anger and the other on the creative activity of God. If you read any of these you will find 
in them an epitome of Cicero’s dialogues. The Martyr Victorinus though as a writer deficient in learning is 
not deficient in the wish to use what learning he has. Then there is Cyprian. With what terseness, with 
what knowledge of all history, with what splendid rhetoric and argument has he touched the theme that 
idols are no Gods! Hilary too, a confessor and bishop of my own day, has imitated Quintilian’s twelve 
books both in number and in style, and has also shewn his ability as a writer in his short treatise against 
Dioscorus the physician. In the reign of Constantine the presbyter Juvencus set forth in verse the story of 
our Lord and Saviour, and did not shrink from forcing into metre the majestic phrases of the Gospel. Of 
other writers dead and living I say nothing. Their aim and their ability are evident to all who read them. 


6. You must not adopt the mistaken opinion, that while in dealing with the Gentiles one may appeal to 
their literature in all other discussions one ought to ignore it; for almost all the books of all these writers 
—except those who like Epicurus are no scholars—are extremely full of erudition and philosophy. I incline 
indeed to fancy—the thought comes into my head as I dictate—that you yourself know quite well what has 
always been the practice of the learned in this matter. I believe that in putting this question to me you are 
only the mouthpiece of another who by reason of his love for the histories of Sallust might well be called 
Calpurnius Lanarius. Please beg of him not to envy eaters their teeth because he is toothless himself, and 
not to make light of the eyes of gazelles because he is himself a mole. Here as you see there is abundant 
material for discussion, but I have already filled the limits at my disposal. 


LETTER LXXI. TO LUCINIUS 


Lucinius was a wealthy Spaniard of Baetica who in conformity with the ascetic ideas of his time had made 
a vow of continence with his wife Theodora. Being much interested in the study of scripture he proposed 
to visit Bethlehem, and in a.d. 397 sent several scribes thither to transcribe for him Jerome’s principal 
writings. To these on their return home Jerome now entrusts the following letter. In it he encourages 
Lucinius to fulfil his purpose of coming to Bethlehem, describes the books which he is sending to him, and 
answers two questions relating to ecclesiastical usage. He also sends him some trifling presents. 


Shortly after receiving the letter (written in 398 a.d.) Lucinius died and Jerome wrote to Theodora to 
console her for her loss (Letter LXXV). 


1. Your letter which has suddenly arrived was not expected by me, and coming in an unlooked for way it 
has helped to rouse me from my torpor by the glad tidings which it conveys. I hasten to embrace with the 
arms of love one whom my eyes have never seen, and silently say to myself:—”oh that I had wings like a 
dove! for then would I flee away and be at rest.”’ Then would I find him “whom my soul loveth.” In you the 
Lord’s words are now truly fulfilled: “many shall come from the east and west and shall sit down with 
Abraham.” In those days the faith of my Lucinius was foreshadowed in Cornelius, “centurion of the band 
called the Italian band.” And when the apostle Paul writes to the Romans: “whensoever I take my journey 
into Spain I will come to you: for I trust to see you in my journey, and to be brought on my way 
thitherward by you;” he shews by the tale of his previous successes what he looked to gain from that 
province. Laying in a short time the foundation of the gospel “from Jerusalem and round about unto 
Illyricum,” he enters Rome in bonds, that he may free those who are in the bonds of error and 
superstition. Two years he dwells in his own hired house that he may give to us the house eternal which is 
spoken of in both the testaments. The apostle, the fisher of men, has cast forth his net, and, among 
countless kinds of fish, has landed you like a magnificent gilt-bream. You have left behind you the bitter 
waves, the salt tides, the mountain-fissures; you have despised Leviathan who reigns in the waters. Your 
aim is to seek the wilderness with Jesus and to sing the prophet’s song: “my soul thirsteth for thee, my 


flesh longeth for thee in a dry and thirsty land where no water is; to see thy power and thy glory, so as I 
have seen thee in the sanctuary,” or, as he sings in another place, “lo, then would I wander far off and 
remain in the wilderness. I would hasten my escape from the windy storm and tempest.” Since you have 
left Sodom and are hastening to the mountains, I beseech you with a father’s affection not to look behind 
you. Your hands have grasped the handle of the plough, the hem of the Saviour’s garment, and His locks 
wet with the dew of night; do not let them go. Do not come down from the housetop of virtue to seek for 
the clothes which you wore of old, nor return home from the field. Do not like Lot set your heart on the 
plain or upon the pleasant gardens; for these are watered not, as the holy land, from heaven but by 
Jordan’s muddy stream made salt by contact with the Dead Sea. 


2. Many begin but few persevere to the end. “They which run in a race run all, but one receiveth the 
crown.” But of us on the other hand it is said: “So run that ye may obtain.” Our master of the games is not 
grudging; he does not give the palm to one and disgrace another. His wish is that all his athletes may alike 
win garlands. My soul rejoices, yet the very greatness of my joy makes me feel sad. Like Ruth when I try 
to speak I burst into tears. Zacchaeus, the convert of an hour, is accounted worthy to receive the Saviour 
as his guest. Martha and Mary make ready a feast and then welcome the Lord to it. A harlot washes His 
feet with her tears and against His burial anoints His body with the ointment of good works. Simon the 
leper invites the Master with His disciples and is not refused. To Abraham it is said: “Get thee out of thy 
country and from thy kindred and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I will shew thee.” He leaves 
Chaldaea, he leaves Mesopotamia; he seeks what he knows not, not to lose Him whom he has found. He 
does not deem it possible to keep both his country and his Lord; even at that early day he is already 
fulfilling the prophet David’s words: “I am a stranger with thee and a sojourner, as all my fathers were.” 
He is called “a Hebrew,” in Greek perates, a passer-over, for not content with present excellence but 
forgetting those things which are behind he reaches forth to that which is before. He makes his own the 
words of the psalmist: “they shall go from strength to strength.” Thus his name has a mystic meaning and 
he has opened for you a way to seek not your own things but those of another. You too must leave your 
home as he did, and must take for your parents, brothers, and relations only those who are linked to you 
in Christ. “Whosoever,” He says, “shall do the will of my father .. . the same is my brother and sister and 
mother.” 


3. You have with you one who was once your partner in the flesh but is now your partner in the spirit; 
once your wife but now your sister; once a woman but now a man; once an inferior but now an equal. 
Under the same yoke as you she hastens toward the same heavenly kingdom. 


A too careful management of one’s income, a too near calculation of one’s expenses—these are habits not 
easily laid aside. Yet to escape the Egyptian woman Joseph had to leave his garment with her. And the 
young man who followed Jesus having a linen cloth cast about him, when he was assailed by the servants 
had to throw away his earthly covering and to flee naked. Elijah also when he was carried up in a chariot 
of fire to heaven left his mantle of sheepskin on earth. Elisha used for sacrifice the oxen and the yokes 
which hitherto he had employed in his work. We read in Ecclesiasticus: “he that toucheth pitch shall be 
defiled therewith.” As long as we are occupied with the things of the world, as long as our soul is fettered 
with possessions and revenues, we cannot think freely of God. “For what fellowship hath righteousness 
with unrighteousness? And what communion hath light with darkness? And what concord hath Christ with 
Belial? Or what part hath he that believeth with an infidel?” “Ye cannot,” the Lord says, “serve God and 
Mammon.” Now the laying aside of money is for those who are beginners in the way, not for those who are 
made perfect. Heathens like Antisthenes and Crates the Theban have done as much before now. But to 
offer one’s self to God, this is the mark of Christians and apostles. These like the widow out of their 
penury cast their two mites into the treasury, and giving all that they have to the Lord are counted worthy 
to hear his words: “ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 


4. You can see for yourself why I mention these things; without expressly saying it I am inviting you to 
take up your abode at the holy places. Your abundance has supported the want of many that some day 
their riches may abound to supply your want; you have made to yourself “friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness that they may receive you into everlasting habitations.” Such conduct deserves praise 
and merits to be compared with the virtue of apostolic times. Then, as you know, believers sold their 
possessions and brought the prices of them and laid them down at the apostles’ feet: a symbolic act 
designed to shew that men must trample on covetousness. But the Lord yearns for believers’ souls more 
than for their riches. We read in the Proverbs: “the ransom of a man’s soul are his own riches.” We may, 
indeed, take a man’s own riches to be those which do not come from some one else, or from plunder; 
according to the precept: “honour God with thy just labours.” But the sense is better if we understand a 
man’s “own riches” to be those hidden treasures which no thief can steal and no robber wrest from him. 


5. As for my poor works which from no merits of theirs but simply from your own kindness you say that 
you desire to have; I have given them to your servants to transcribe, I have seen the paper-copies made by 
them, and I have repeatedly ordered them to correct them by a diligent comparison with the originals. For 
so many are the pilgrims passing to and fro that I have been unable to read so many volumes. They have 
found me also troubled by a long illness from which this Lent I am slowly recovering as they are leaving 
me. If then you find errors or omissions which interfere with the sense, these you must impute not to me 
but to your own servants; they are due to the ignorance or carelessness of the copyists, who write down 


not what they find but what they take to be the meaning, and do but expose their own mistakes when they 
try to correct those of others. It is a false rumour which has reached you to the effect that I have 
translated the books of Josephus and the volumes of the holy men Papias and Polycarp. I have neither the 
leisure nor the ability to preserve the charm of these masterpieces in another tongue. Of Origen and 
Didymus I have translated a few things, to set before my countrymen some specimens of Greek teaching. 
The canon of the Hebrew verity—except the octoteuch which I have at present in hand—I have placed at 
the disposal of your slaves and copyists. Doubtless you already possess the version from the septuagint 
which many years ago I diligently revised for the use of students. The new testament I have restored to 
the authoritative form of the Greek original. For as the true text of the old testament can only be tested by 
a reference to the Hebrew, so the true text of the new requires for its decision an appeal to the Greek. 


6. You ask me whether you ought to fast on the Sabbath and to receive the eucharist daily according to 
the custom—as currently reported—of the churches of Rome and Spain. Both these points have been 
treated by the eloquent Hippolytus, and several writers have collected passages from different authors 
bearing upon them. The best advice that I can give you is this. Church-traditions—especially when they do 
not run counter to the faith—are to be observed in the form in which previous generations have handed 
them down; and the use of one church is not to be annulled because it is contrary to that of another. As 
regards fasting, I wish that we could practise it without intermission as—according to the Acts of the 
Apostles—Paul did and the believers with him even in the season of Pentecost and on the Lord’s Day. They 
are not to be accused of manichaeism, for carnal food ought not to be preferred before spiritual. As 
regards the holy eucharist you may receive it at all times without qualm of conscience or disapproval from 
me. You may listen to the psalmist’s words:—”O taste and see that the Lord is good;” you may sing as he 
does:—”my heart poureth forth a good word.” But do not mistake my meaning. You are not to fast on 
feast-days, neither are you to abstain on the week days in Pentecost. In such matters each province may 
follow its own inclinations, and the traditions which have been handed down should be regarded as 
apostolic laws. 


7. You send me two small cloaks and a sheepskin mantle from your wardrobe and ask me to wear them 
myself or to give them to the poor. In return I send to you and your sister in the Lord four small haircloths 
suitable to your religious profession and to your daily needs, for they are the mark of poverty and the 
outward witness of a continual penitence. To these I have added a manuscript containing Isaiah’s ten most 
obscure visions which I have lately elucidated with a critical commentary. When you look upon these 
trifles call to mind the friend in whom you delight and hasten the voyage which you have for a time 
deferred. And because “the way of man is not in himself” but it is the Lord that “directeth his steps;” if 
any hindrance should interfere—I hope none may—to prevent you from coming, I pray that distance may 
not sever those united in affection and that I may find my Lucinius present in absence through an 
interchange of letters. 


LETTER LXXII. TO VITALIS 


Vitalis had asked Jerome “Is Scripture credible when it tells us that Solomon and Ahaz became fathers at 
the age of eleven?” The difficulty had previously occurred to Jerome himself (Letter XXXVI. 10, whence 
perhaps Vitalis took it) and in this letter he suggests several ways in which it may be met. He is quite 
prepared, if necessary, to accept the alleged fact on the grounds that “there are many things in Scripture 
which sound incredible and yet are true” and that “nature cannot resist the Lord of nature” (S:2). He is 
disposed, however, to regard the question as trivial and of no importance. The date of the letter is 398 a.d. 


LETTER LXXIII. TO EVANGELUS 


Evangelus had sent Jerome an anonymous treatise in which Melchisedek was identified with the Holy 
Ghost, and had asked him what he thought of the theory. Jerome in his reply repudiates the idea as absurd 
and insists that Melchisedek was a real man, possibly, as the Jews said, Shem the eldest son of Noah. The 
date of the letter is 398 a.d. 


LETTER LXXIV. TO RUFINUS OF ROME 


Rufinus, a Roman Presbyter (to be carefully distinguished from Rufinus of Aquileia and Rufinus the 
Syrian), had written to Jerome for an explanation of the judgment of Solomon (1 Kings iii. 16-28). This 
Jerome gives at length, treating the narrative as a parable and making the false and true mothers types of 
the Synagogue and the Church. The date of the letter is 398 a.d. 


LETTER LXXV. TO THEODORA 


Theodora the wife of the learned Spaniard Lucinius (for whom see Letter LXXI.) had recently lost her 
husband, a bereavement which suggested the present letter. In it Jerome recounts the many virtues of 
Lucinius and especially his zeal in resisting the gnostic heresy of Marcus which during his life was 
prevalent in Spain. The date of the letter is 399 a.d. 


1. So overpowered am I by the sad intelligence of the falling asleep of the holy and by me deeply revered 
Lucinius that I am scarcely able to dictate even a short letter. I do not, it is true, lament his fate, for I 
know that he has passed to better things: like Moses he can say: “I will now turn aside and see this great 
sight,” but Iam tormented with regret that I was not allowed to look upon the face of one, who was likely, 
as I believed, in a short time to come hither. True indeed is the prophetic warning concerning the doom of 
death that it divides brothers, and with harsh and cruel hand sunders those whose names are linked 
together in the bonds of love. But we have this consolation that it is slain by the word of the Lord. For it is 
said: “O death, I will be thy plagues; O grave, I will be thy destruction,” and in the next verse: “An east 
wind shall come, the wind of the Lord shall come up from the wilderness, and his spring shall become dry, 
and his fountain shall be dried up.” For, as Isaiah says, “there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots”: and He says Himself in the Song of Songs, “I am the rose 
of Sharon and the lily of the valley.” Our rose is the destruction of death, and died that death itself might 
die in His dying. But, when it is said that He is to be brought “from the wilderness,” the virgin’s womb is 
indicated, which without sexual intercourse or impregnation has given to us God in the form of an infant 
able to quench by the glow of the Holy Spirit the fountains of lust and to sing in the words of the psalm: 
“as in a dry and pathless and waterless land, so have I appeared unto thee in the sanctuary.” Thus when 
we have to face the hard and cruel necessity of death, we are upheld by this consolation, that we shall 
shortly see again those whose absence we now mourn. For their end is not called death but a slumber and 
a falling asleep. Wherefore also the blessed apostle forbids us to sorrow concerning them which are 
asleep, telling us to believe that those whom we know to sleep now may hereafter be roused from their 
sleep, and when their slumber is ended may watch once more with the saints and sing with the angels: 
—”Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace among men of good will.” In heaven where there is no 
sin, there is glory and perpetual praise and unwearied singing; but on earth where sedition reigns, and 
war and discord hold sway, peace must be gained by prayer, and it is to be found not among all but only 
among men of good will, who pay heed to the apostolic salutation: “Grace to you and peace from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” For “His abode is in peace and His dwelling place is in Zion,” that is, on 
a watch-tower, on a height of doctrines and of virtues, in the soul of the believer; for the angel of this 
latter daily beholds the face of God, and contemplates with unveiled face the glory of God. 


2. Wherefore, though you are already running in the way, I urge a willing horse, as the saying goes, and 
implore you, while you regret in your Lucinius a true brother, to rejoice as well that he now reigns with 
Christ. For, as it is written in the book of Wisdom, he was “taken away lest that wickedness should alter 
his understanding . . . for his soul pleased the Lord... and he... ina short time fulfilled a long time.” We 
may with more right weep for ourselves that we stand daily in conflict with our sins, that we are stained 
with vices, that we receive wounds, and that we must give account for every idle word. Victorious now 
and free from care he looks down upon you from on high and supports you in your struggle, nay more, he 
prepares for you a place near to himself; for his love and affection towards you are still the same as when, 
disregarding his claim on you as a husband, he resolved to treat you even on earth as a sister, or indeed I 
may say as a brother, for difference of sex while essential to marriage is not so to a continent tie. And 
since even in the flesh, if we are born again in Christ, we are no longer Greek and Barbarian, bond and 
free, male and female, but are all one in Him, how much more true will this be when this corruptible has 
put on incorruption and when this mortal has put on immortality. “In the resurrection,” the Lord tells us, 
“they neither marry nor are given in marriage but are as the angels . . . in heaven.” Now when it is said 
that they neither marry nor are given in marriage but are as the angels in heaven, there is no taking away 
of a natural and real body but only an indication of the greatness of the glory to come. For the words are 
not “they shall be angels” but “they shall be as the angels”: thus while likeness to the angels is promised 
identity with them is refused. “They shall be,” Christ tells us, “as the angels,” that is like the angels; 
therefore they will not cease to be human. Glorious indeed they shall be, and graced with angelic 
splendour, but they will still be human; the apostle Paul will still be Paul, Mary will still be Mary. Then 
shall confusion overtake that heresy which holds out great but vague promises only that it may take away 
hopes which are at once modest and certain. 


3. And now that I have once mentioned the word “heresy,” where can I find a trumpet loud enough to 
proclaim the eloquence of our dear Lucinius, who, when the filthy heresy of Basilides raged in Spain and 
like a pestilence ravaged the provinces between the Pyrenees and the ocean, upheld in all its purity the 
faith of the church and altogether refused to embrace Armagil, Barbelon, Abraxas, Balsamum, and the 
absurd Leusibora. Such are the portentous names which, to excite the minds of unlearned men and weak 
women, they pretend to draw from Hebrew sources, terrifying the simple by barbarous combinations 
which they admire the more the less they understand them. The growth of this heresy is described for us 
by Irenaeus, bishop of the church of Lyons, a man of the apostolic times, who was a disciple of Papias the 
hearer of the evangelist John. He informs us that a certain Mark, of the stock of the gnostic Basilides, 


came in the first instance to Gaul, that he contaminated with his teaching those parts of the country which 
are watered by the Rhone and the Garonne, and that in particular he misled by his errors high-born 
women; to whom he promised certain secret mysteries and whose affection he enlisted by magic arts and 
hidden indulgence in unlawful intercourse. Irenaeus goes on to say that subsequently Mark crossed the 
Pyrenees and occupied Spain, making it his object to seek out the houses of the wealthy, and in these 
especially the women, concerning whom we are told that they are “led away with divers lusts, ever 
learning and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth.” All this he wrote about three hundred 
years ago in the extremely learned and eloquent books which he composed under the title Against all 
heresies. 


4. From these facts you in your wisdom will realize how worthy of praise our dear Lucinius shewed 
himself when he shut his ears that he might not have to hear the judgement passed upon blood shedders, 
and dispersed all his substance and gave to the poor that his righteousness might endure for ever. And not 
satisfied with bestowing his bounty upon his own country, he sent to the churches of Jerusalem and 
Alexandria gold enough to alleviate the want of large numbers. But while many will admire and extol in 
him this liberality, I for my part will rather praise him for his zeal and diligence in the study of the 
scriptures. With what eagerness he asked for my poor works! He actually sent six copyists (for in this 
province there is a dearth of scribes who understand Latin) to copy for him all that I have ever dictated 
from my youth until the present time. The honour was not of course paid to me who am but a little child, 
the least of all Christians, living in the rocks near Bethlehem because I know myself a sinner; but to Christ 
who is honoured in his servants and who makes this promise to them, “He that receiveth you receiveth 
me, and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me.” 


5. Therefore, my beloved daughter, regard this letter as the epitaph which love prompts me to write upon 
your husband, and if there is any spiritual work of which you think me to be capable, boldly command me 
to undertake it: that so ages to come may know that He who says of Himself in Isaiah, “He hath made me 
a polished shaft; in his quiver hath he hid me,” has with His sharp arrow so wounded two men severed by 
an immense interval of sea and land, that, although they know each other not in the flesh, they are knit 
together in love in the spirit. 


May you be kept holy both in body and spirit by the Samaritan—that is, saviour and keeper—of whom it is 
said in the psalm, “He that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” May the watcher and the holy 
one who came down to Daniel come also to you, that you too may be able to say, “I sleep but my heart 
waketh.” 


LETTER LXXVI. TO ABIGAUS 


Abigaus the recipient of this letter was a blind presbyter of Baetica in Spain. He had asked the help of 
Jerome’s prayers in his struggles with evil and Jerome now writes to cheer and to console him. He 
concludes his remarks by commending to his especial care the widow Theodora. The letter should be 
compared with that addressed to Castrutius (LXVIII.). It was written at the same time with the preceding. 


1. Although I am conscious of many sins and every day pray on bended knees, “Remember not the sins of 
my youth nor my transgressions, yet because I know that it has been said by the Apostle “let a man not be 
lifted up with pride lest he fall into the condemnation of the devil,” and that it is written in another 
passage, “God resisteth the proud but giveth grace to the humble,” there is nothing I have striven so 
much to avoid from my boyhood up as a swelling mind and a stiff neck, things which always provoke 
against themselves the wrath of God. For I know that my master and Lord and God has said in the 
lowliness of His flesh: “Learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart,” and that before this He has sung 
by the mouth of David: “Lord, remember David and all his gentleness.” Again we read in another passage, 
“Before destruction the heart of man is haughty; and before honour is humility.” Do not, then, I implore 
you, suppose that I have received your letter and have passed it over in silence. Do not, I beseech you, lay 
to my charge the dishonesty and negligence of which others have been guilty. For why should I, when 
called on to respond to your kind advances, continue dumb and repel by my silence the friendship which 
you offer? I who am always forward to seek intimate relations with the good and even to thrust myself 
upon their affection. “Iwo,” we read, “are better than one. . . . for if they fall, the one will lift up his fellow. 
...a three fold cord is not quickly broken, and a brother that helps his brother shall be exalted.” Write to 
me, therefore, boldly, and overcome the effect of absence by frequent colloquies. 


2. You should not grieve that you are destitute of those bodily eyes which ants, flies, and creeping things 
have as well as men; rather you should rejoice that you possess that eye of which it is said in the Song of 
Songs, “Thou hast ravished my heart, my sister, my spouse; thou hast ravished my heart with one of thine 
eyes.” This is the eye with which God is seen and to which Moses refers when he says:—”I will now turn 
aside and see this great sight.” We even read of some philosophers of this world that they have plucked 
out their eyes in order to turn all their thoughts upon the pure depths of the mind. And a prophet has said 
“Death has entered through your windows.” Our Lord too tells the Apostles: “Whosoever looketh upon a 
woman to lust after her hath committed adultery with her already in his heart.” Consequently they are 
commanded to lift up their eyes and to look on the fields, for these are white and ready for harvest. 


3. You request me by my exhortations to slay in you Nebuchadnezzar and Rabshakeh and Nebuzar-adan 
and Holofernes. Were they alive in you, you would never have sought my aid. No, they are dead within 
you, and you have begun to build up the ruins of Jerusalem with the help of Zerubbabel and of Joshua the 
son of Josedech the high priest, of Ezra and of Nehemiah. You do not put your wages into a bag with holes, 
but you lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, and if you seek my friendship, it is because you believe 
me to be a servant of Christ. 


I commend to you—although she needs no commendation but her own—my holy daughter Theodora, 
formerly the wife or rather the sister of Lucinius of blessed memory. Tell her that she must not grow 
weary of the path upon which she has entered, and that she can only reach the Holy Land by toiling 
through the wilderness. Warn her against supposing that the work of virtue is perfected when she has 
made her exodus from Egypt. Remind her that she must pass through snares innumerable to arrive at 
mount Nebo and the River Jordan, that she must receive circumcision anew at Gilgal, that Jericho must 
fall before her, overthrown by the blasts of priestly trumpets, that Adoni-zedec must be slain, that Ai and 
Hazor, once fairest of cities, must both fall. 


The brothers who are with me in the monastery salute you, and I through you earnestly salute those 
reverend persons who deign to bestow upon me their regard. 


LETTER LXXVII. TO OCEANUS 


The eulogy of Fabiola whose restless life had come to an end in 399 a.d. Jerome tells the story of her sin 
and of her penitence (for which see Letter LV.), of the hospital established by her at Portus, of her visit to 
Bethlehem, and of her earnestness in the study of scripture. He relates how he wrote for her his account 
of the vestments of the high priest (Letter LXIV.) and how at the time of her death he was at her request 
engaged upon a commentary on the forty-two halting-places of the Israelites in the wilderness (Letter 
LXXIX.). This last he now sends along with this letter to Oceanus. Jerome also bestows praise upon 
Pammachius as the companion of all Fabiola’s labours. The date of the letter is 399 a.d. 


1. Several years since I consoled the venerated Paula, whilst her affliction was still recent for the falling 
asleep of Blaesilla. Four summers ago I wrote for the bishop Heliodorus the epitaph of Nepotian, and 
expended what ability I possessed in giving expression to my grief at his loss. Only two years have elapsed 
since I sent a brief letter to my dear Pammachius on the sudden flitting of his Paulina. I blushed to say 
more to one so learned or to give him back his own thoughts: lest I should seem less the consoler of a 
friend than the officious instructor of one already perfect. But now, Oceanus my son, the duty that you lay 
upon me is one that I gladly accept and would even seek unasked. For when new virtues have to be dealt 
with, an old subject itself becomes new. In previous cases I have had to soften and restrain a mother’s 
affection, an uncle’s grief, and a husband’s yearning; according to the different requirements of each I 
have had to apply from scripture different remedies. 


2. To-day you give me as my theme Fabiola, the praise of the Christians, the marvel of the gentiles, the 
sorrow of the poor, and the consolation of the monks. Whatever point in her character I choose to treat of 
first, pales into insignificance compared with those which follow after. Shall I praise her fasts? Her alms 
are greater still. Shall I commend her lowliness? The glow of her faith is yet brighter. Shall I mention her 
studied plainness in dress, her voluntary choice of plebeian costume and the garb of a slave that she 
might put to shame silken robes? To change one’s disposition is a greater achievement than to change 
one’s dress. It is harder for us to part with arrogance than with gold and gems. For, even though we throw 
away these, we plume ourselves sometimes on a meanness that is really ostentatious, and we make a bid 
with a saleable poverty for the popular applause. But a virtue that seeks concealment and is cherished in 
the inner consciousness appeals to no judgement but that of God. Thus the eulogies which I have to 
bestow upon Fabiola will be altogether new: I must neglect the order of the rhetoricians and begin all I 
have to say only from the cradle of her conversion and of her penitence. Another writer, mindful of the 
school, would perhaps bring forward Quintus Maximus, “the man who by delaying rescued Rome,” and 
the whole Fabian family; he would describe their struggles and battles and would exult that Fabiola had 
come to us through a line so noble, shewing that qualities not apparent in the branch still existed in the 
root. But as Iam a lover of the inn at Bethlehem and of the Lord’s stable in which the virgin travailed with 
and gave birth to an infant God, I shall deduce the lineage of Christ’s handmaid not from a stock famous 
in history but from the lowliness of the church. 


3. And because at the very outset there is a rock in the path and she is overwhelmed by a storm of 
censure, for having forsaken her first husband and having taken a second, I will not praise her for her 
conversion till I have first cleared her of this charge. So terrible then were the faults imputed to her 
former husband that not even a prostitute or a common slave could have put up with them. If I were to 
recount them, I should undo the heroism of the wife who chose to bear the blame of a separation rather 
than to blacken the character and expose the stains of him who was one body with her. I will only urge 
this one plea which is sufficient to exonerate a chaste matron and a Christian woman. The Lord has given 
commandment that a wife must not be put away “except it be for fornication, and that, if put away, she 
must remain unmarried.” Now a commandment which is given to men logically applies to women also. For 
it cannot be that, while an adulterous wife is to be put away, an incontinent husband is to be retained. The 


apostle says: “he which is joined to an harlot is one body.” Therefore she also who is joined to a 
whoremonger and unchaste person is made one body with him. The laws of Caesar are different, it is true, 
from the laws of Christ: Papinianus commands one thing; our own Paul another. Earthly laws give a free 
rein to the unchastity of men, merely condemning seduction and adultery; lust is allowed to range 
unrestrained among brothels and slave girls, as if the guilt were constituted by the rank of the person 
assailed and not by the purpose of the assailant. But with us Christians what is unlawful for women is 
equally unlawful for men, and as both serve the same God both are bound by the same obligations. Fabiola 
then has put away—they are quite right—a husband that was a sinner, guilty of this and that crime, sins—I 
have almost mentioned their names—with which the whole neighbourhood resounded but which the wife 
alone refused to disclose. If however it is made a charge against her that after repudiating her husband 
she did not continue unmarried, I readily admit this to have been a fault, but at the same time declare that 
it may have been a case of necessity. “It is better,” the apostle tells us, “to marry than to burn.” She was 
quite a young woman, she was not able to continue in widowhood. In the words of the apostle she saw 
another law in her members warring against the law of her mind; she felt herself dragged in chains as a 
captive towards the indulgences of wedlock. Therefore she thought it better openly to confess her 
weakness and to accept the semblance of an unhappy marriage than, with the name of a monogamist, to 
ply the trade of a courtesan. The same apostle wills that the younger widows should marry, bear children, 
and give no occasion to the adversary to speak reproachfully. And he at once goes on to explain his wish: 
“for some are already turned aside after Satan.” Fabiola therefore was fully persuaded in her own mind: 
she thought she had acted legitimately in putting away her husband, and that when she had done so she 
was free to marry again. She did not know that the rigour of the gospel takes away from women all 
pretexts for re-marriage so long as their former husbands are alive; and not knowing this, though she 
contrived to evade other assaults of the devil, she at this point unwittingly exposed herself to a wound 
from him. 


4. But why do I linger over old and forgotten matters, seeking to excuse a fault for which Fabiola has 
herself confessed her penitence? Who would believe that, after the death of her second husband at a time 
when most widows, having shaken off the yoke of servitude, grow careless and allow themselves more 
liberty than ever, frequenting the baths, flitting through the streets, shewing their harlot faces 
everywhere; that at this time Fabiola came to herself? Yet it was then that she put on sackcloth to make 
public confession of her error. It was then that in the presence of all Rome (in the basilica which formerly 
belonged to that Lateranus who perished by the sword of Caesar ) she stood in the ranks of the penitents 
and exposed before bishop, presbyters, and people—all of whom wept when they saw her weep—her 
dishevelled hair, pale features, soiled hands and unwashed neck. What sins would such a penance fail to 
purge away? What ingrained stains would such tears be unable to wash out? By a threefold confession 
Peter blotted out his threefold denial. If Aaron committed sacrilege by fashioning molten gold into the 
head of a calf, his brother’s prayers made amends for his transgressions. If holy David, meekest of men, 
committed the double sin of murder and adultery, he atoned for it by a fast of seven days. He lay upon the 
earth, he rolled in the ashes, he forgot his royal power, he sought for light in the darkness. And then, 
turning his eyes to that God whom he had so deeply offended, he cried with a lamentable voice: “Against 
thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight,” and “Restore unto me the joy of thy 
salvation and uphold me with thy free spirit.” He who by his virtues teaches me how to stand and not to 
fall, by his penitence teaches me how, if I fall, I may rise again. Among the kings do we read of any so 
wicked as Ahab, of whom the scripture says: “there was none like unto Ahab which did sell himself to 
work wickedness in the sight of the Lord”? For shedding Naboth’s blood Elijah rebuked him, and the 
prophet denounced God’s wrath against him: “Hast thou killed and also taken possession? . . . behold I 
will bring evil upon thee and will take away thy posterity” and so on. Yet when Ahab heard these words 
“he rent his clothes, and put sackcloth upon his flesh, and fasted . . . in sackcloth, and went softly.” Then 
came the word of God to Elijah the Tishbite saying: “Seest thou how Ahab humbleth himself before me? 
Because he humbleth himself before me, I will not bring the evil in his days.” O happy penitence which 
has drawn down upon itself the eyes of God, and which has by confessing its error changed the sentence 
of God’s anger! The same conduct is in the Chronicles attributed to Manasseh, and in the book of the 
prophet Jonah to Nineveh, and in the gospel to the publican. The first of these not only was allowed to 
obtain forgiveness but also recovered his kingdom, the second broke the force of God’s impending wrath, 
while the third, smiting his breast with his hands, “would not lift up so much as his eyes to heaven.” Yet 
for all that the publican with his humble confession of his faults went back justified far more than the 
Pharisee with his arrogant boasting of his virtues. This is not however the place to preach penitence, 
neither am I writing against Montanus and Novatus. Else would I say of it that it is “a sacrifice . . . well 
pleasing to God,” I would cite the words of the psalmist: “the sacrifices of God are a broken spirit,” and 
those of Ezekiel “I prefer the repentance of a sinner rather than his death,” and those of Baruch, “Arise, 
arise, O Jerusalem,” and many other proclamations made by the trumpets of the prophets. 


5. But this one thing I will say, for it is at once useful to my readers and pertinent to my present theme. As 
Fabiola was not ashamed of the Lord on earth, so He shall not be ashamed of her in heaven. She laid bare 
her wound to the gaze of all, and Rome beheld with tears the disfiguring scar which marred her beauty. 
She uncovered her limbs, bared her head, and closed her mouth. She no longer entered the church of God 
but, like Miriam the sister of Moses, she sat apart without the camp, till the priest who had cast her out 
should himself call her back. She came down like the daughter of Babylon from the throne of her 
daintiness, she took the millstones and ground meal, she passed barefooted through rivers of tears. She 


sat upon the coals of fire, and these became her aid. That face by which she had once pleased her second 
husband she now smote with blows; she hated jewels, shunned ornaments and could not bear to look upon 
fine linen. In fact she bewailed the sin she had committed as bitterly as if it had been adultery, and went 
to the expense of many remedies in her eagerness to cure her one wound. 


6. Having found myself aground in the shallows of Fabiola’s sin, I have dwelt thus long upon her penitence 
in order that I might open up a larger and quite unimpeded space for the description of her praises. 
Restored to communion before the eyes of the whole church, what did she do? In the day of prosperity she 
was not forgetful of affliction; and, having once suffered shipwreck she was unwilling again to face the 
risks of the sea. Instead therefore of re-embarking on her old life, she broke up and sold all that she could 
lay hands on of her property (it was large and suitable to her rank), and turning it into money she laid out 
this for the benefit of the poor. She was the first person to found a hospital, into which she might gather 
sufferers out of the streets, and where she might nurse the unfortunate victims of sickness and want. 
Need I now recount the various ailments of human beings? Need I speak of noses slit, eyes put out, feet 
half burnt, hands covered with sores? Or of limbs dropsical and atrophied? Or of diseased flesh alive with 
worms? Often did she carry on her own shoulders persons infected with jaundice or with filth. Often too 
did she wash away the matter discharged from wounds which others, even though men, could not bear to 
look at. She gave food to her patients with her own hand, and moistened the scarce breathing lips of the 
dying with sips of liquid. I know of many wealthy and devout persons who, unable to overcome their 
natural repugnance to such sights, perform this work of mercy by the agency of others, giving money 
instead of personal aid. I do not blame them and am far from construing their weakness of resolution into 
a want of faith. While however I pardon such squeamishness, I extol to the skies the enthusiastic zeal of a 
mind that is above it. A great faith makes little of such trifles. But I know how terrible was the retribution 
which fell upon the proud mind of the rich man clothed in purple for not having helped Lazarus. The poor 
wretch whom we despise, whom we cannot so much as look at, and the very sight of whom turns our 
stomachs, is human like ourselves, is made of the same clay as we are, is formed out of the same 
elements. All that he suffers we too may suffer. Let us then regard his wounds as though they were our 
own, and then all our insensibility to another’s suffering will give way before our pity for ourselves. 


Not with a hundred tongues or throat of bronze 
Could I exhaust the forms of fell disease 


which Fabiola so wonderfully alleviated in the suffering poor that many of the healthy fell to envying the 
sick. However she showed the same liberality towards the clergy and monks and virgins. Was there a 
monastery which was not supported by Fabiola’s wealth? Was there a naked or bedridden person who was 
not clothed with garments supplied by her? Were there ever any in want to whom she failed to give a 
quick and unhesitating supply? Even Rome was not wide enough for her pity. Either in her own person or 
else through the agency of reverend and trustworthy men she went from island to island and carried her 
bounty not only round the Etruscan Sea, but throughout the district of the Volscians, as it stands along 
those secluded and winding shores where communities of monks are to be found. 


7. Suddenly she made up her mind, against the advice of all her friends, to take ship and to come to 
Jerusalem. Here she was welcomed by a large concourse of people and for a short time took advantage of 
my hospitality. Indeed, when I call to mind our meeting, I seem to see her here now instead of in the past. 
Blessed Jesus, what zeal, what earnestness she bestowed upon the sacred volumes! In her eagerness to 
satisfy what was a veritable craving she would run through Prophets, Gospels, and Psalms: she would 
suggest questions and treasure up the answers in the desk of her own bosom. And yet this eagerness to 
hear did not bring with it any feeling of satiety: increasing her knowledge she also increased her sorrow, 
and by casting oil upon the flame she did but supply fuel for a still more burning zeal. One day we had 
before us the book of Numbers written by Moses, and she modestly questioned me as to the meaning of 
the great mass of names there to be found. Why was it, she inquired, that single tribes were differently 
associated in this passage and in that, how came it that the soothsayer Balaam in prophesying of the 
future mysteries of Christ spoke more plainly of Him than almost any other prophet? I replied as best I 
could and tried to satisfy her enquiries. Then unrolling the book still farther she came to the passage in 
which is given the list of all the halting-places by which the people after leaving Egypt made its way to the 
waters of Jordan. And when she asked me the meaning and reason of each of these, I spoke doubtfully 
about some, dealt with others in a tone of assurance, and in several instances simply confessed my 
ignorance. Hereupon she began to press me harder still, expostulating with me as though it were a thing 
unallowable that I should be ignorant of what I did not know, yet at the same time affirming her own 
unworthiness to understand mysteries so deep. In a word I was ashamed to refuse her request and 
allowed her to extort from me a promise that I would devote a special work to this subject for her use. Till 
the present time I have had to defer the fulfilment of my promise: as I now perceive, by the Will of God in 
order that it should be consecrated to her memory. As in a previous work I clothed her with the priestly 
vestments, so in the pages of the present she may rejoice that she has passed through the wilderness of 
this world and has come at last to the land of promise. 


8. But let me continue the task which I have begun. Whilst I was in search of a suitable dwelling for so 
great a lady, whose only conception of the solitary life included a place of resort like Mary’s inn; suddenly 


whom took He counsel? . .. or who taught Him knowledge, and showed to Him the way of 
understanding?” With whom the apostle agreeing exclaims, “Oh the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding out!” “His 
judgments unsearchable,” as being those of God the Judge; and “His ways past finding out,” as comprising 
an understanding and knowledge which no man has ever shown to Him, except it may be those critics of 
the Divine Being, who say, God ought not to have been this, and He ought rather to have been that; as if 
any one knew what is in God, except the Spirit of God. Moreover, having the spirit of the world, and “in 
the wisdom of God by wisdom knowing not God,” they seem to themselves to be wiser than God; because, 
as the wisdom of the world is foolishness with God, so also the wisdom of God is folly in the world’s 
esteem. We, however, know that “the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God is 
stronger than men.” Accordingly, God is then especially great, when He is small to man; then especially 
good, when not good in man’s judgment; then especially unique, when He seems to man to be two or 
more. Now, if from the very first “the natural man, not receiving the things of the Spirit of God,” has 
deemed God’s law to be foolishness, and has therefore neglected to observe it; and as a further 
consequence, by his not having faith, “even that which he seemeth to have hath been taken from him”— 
such as the grace of paradise and the friendship of God, by means of which he might have known all 
things of God, if he had continued in his obedience—what wonder is it, if he, reduced to his material 
nature, and banished to the toil of tilling the ground, has in his very labour, downcast and earth- 
gravitating as it was, handed on that earth-derived spirit of the world to his entire race, wholly natural 
and heretical as it is, and not receiving the things which belong to God? Or who will hesitate to declare 
the great sin of Adam to have been heresy, when he committed it by the choice of his own will rather than 
of God’s? Except that Adam never said to his fig-tree, Why hast thou made me thus? He confessed that he 
was led astray; and he did not conceal the seducer. He was a very rude heretic. He was disobedient; but 
yet he did not blaspheme his Creator, nor blame that Author of his being, Whom from the beginning of his 
life he had found to be so good and excellent, and Whom he had perhaps made his own judge from the 
very first. 


CHAPTER III 


GOD KNOWN BY HIS WORKS. HIS GOODNESS SHOWN IN HIS CREATIVE ENERGY; BUT EVERLASTING IN ITS 
NATURE; INHERENT IN GOD, PREVIOUS TO ALL EXHIBITION OF IT. THE FIRST STAGE OF THIS GOODNESS PRIOR 
TO MAN 


It will therefore be right for us, as we enter on the examination of the known God, when the question 
arises, in what condition He is known to us, to begin with His works, which are prior to man; so that His 
goodness, being discovered immediately along with Himself, and then constituted and prescriptively 
settled, may suggest to us some sense whereby we may understand how the subsequent order of things 
came about. The disciples of Marcion, moreover, may possibly be able, while recognising the goodness of 
our God, to learn how worthy it is likewise of the Divine Being, on those very grounds whereby we have 
proved it to be unworthy in the case of their god. Now this very point, which is a material one in their 
scheme, Marcion did not find in any other god, but eliminated it for himself out of his own god. The first 
goodness, then, was that of the Creator, whereby God was unwilling to remain hidden for ever; in other 
words, (unwilling) that there should not be a something by which God should become known. For what, 
indeed, is so good as the knowledge and fruition of God? Now, although it did not transpires that this was 
good, because as yet there existed nothing to which it could transpire, yet God foreknew what good would 
eventually transpire, and therefore He set Himself about developing His own perfect goodness, for the 
accomplishment of the good which was to transpire; not, indeed, a sudden goodness issuing in some 
accidental boon or in some excited impulse, such as must be dated simply from the moment when it began 
to operate. For if it did itself produce its own beginning when it began to operate, it had not, in fact, a 
beginning itself when it acted. When, however, an initial act had been once done by it, the scheme of 
temporal seasons began, for distinguishing and noting which, the stars and luminaries of heaven were 
arranged in their order. “Let them be,” says God, “for seasons, and for days, and years.” Previous, then, to 
this temporal course, (the goodness) which created time had not time; nor before that beginning which 
the same goodness originated, had it a beginning. Being therefore without all order of a beginning, and all 
mode of time, it will be reckoned to possess an age, measureless in extent and endless in duration; nor 
will it be possible to regard it as a sudden or adventitious or impulsive emotion, because it has nothing to 
occasion such an estimate of itself; in other words, no sort of temporal sequence. It must therefore be 
accounted an eternal attribute, inbred in God, and everlasting, and on this account worthy of the Divine 
Being, putting to shame for ever the benevolence of Marcion’s god, subsequent as he is to (I will not say) 
all beginnings and times, but to the very malignity of the Creator, if indeed malignity could possibly have 
been found in goodness. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE NEXT STAGE OCCURS IN THE CREATION OF MAN BY THE ETERNAL WORD. SPIRITUAL AS WELL AS PHYSICAL 
GIFTS TO MAN. THE BLESSINGS OF MAN’S FREE-WILL 


The goodness of God having, therefore, provided man for the pursuit of the knowledge of Himself, added 
this to its original notification, that it first prepared a habitation for him, the vast fabric (of the world) to 


messengers flew this way and that and the whole East was terror-struck. For news came that the hordes 
of the Huns had poured forth all the way from Maeotis (they had their haunts between the icy Tanais and 
the rude Massagetae where the gates of Alexander keep back the wild peoples behind the Caucasus); and 
that, speeding hither and thither on their nimble-footed horses, they were filling all the world with panic 
and bloodshed. The Roman army was absent at the time, being detained in Italy on account of the civil 
wars. Of these Huns Herodotus tells us that under Darius King of the Medes they held the East in 
bondage for twenty years and that from the Egyptians and Ethiopians they exacted a yearly tribute. May 
Jesus avert from the Roman world the farther assaults of these wild beasts! Everywhere their approach 
was unexpected, they outstripped rumour in speed, and, when they came, they spared neither religion nor 
rank nor age, even for wailing infants they had no pity. Children were forced to die before it could be said 
that they had begun to live; and little ones not realizing their miserable fate might be seen smiling in the 
hands and at the weapons of their enemies. It was generally agreed that the goal of the invaders was 
Jerusalem and that it was their excessive desire for gold which made them hasten to this particular city. 
Its walls uncared for in time of peace were accordingly put in repair. Antioch was in a state of siege. Tyre, 
desirous of cutting itself off from the land, sought once more its ancient island. We too were compelled to 
man our ships and to lie off the shore as a precaution against the arrival of our foes. No matter how hard 
the winds might blow, we could not but dread the barbarians more than shipwreck. It was not, however, 
so much for our own safety that we were anxious as for the chastity of the virgins who were with us. Just 
at that time also there was dissension among us, and our intestine struggles threw into the shade our 
battle with the barbarians. I myself clung to my long-settled abode in the East and gave way to my deep- 
seated love for the holy places. Fabiola, used as she was to moving from city to city and having no other 
property but what her baggage contained, returned to her native land; to live in poverty where she had 
once been rich, to lodge in the house of another, she who in old days had lodged many guests in her own, 
and—not unduly to prolong my account—to bestow upon the poor before the eyes of Rome the proceeds of 
that property which Rome knew her to have sold. 


9. This only do I lament that in her the holy places lost a necklace of the loveliest. Rome recovered what it 
had previously parted with, and the wanton and slanderous tongues of the heathen were confuted by the 
testimony of their own eyes. Others may commend her pity, her humility, her faith: I will rather praise her 
ardour of soul. The letter in which as a young man I once urged Heliodorus to the life of a hermit she 
knew by heart, and whenever she looked upon the walls of Rome she complained that she was in a prison. 
Forgetful of her sex, unmindful of her frailty, and only desiring to be alone she was in fact there where her 
soul lingered. The counsels of her friends could not hold her back; so eager was she to burst from the city 
as from a place of bondage. Nor did she leave the distribution of her alms to others; she distributed them 
herself. Her wish was that, after equitably dispensing her money to the poor, she might herself find 
support from others for the sake of Christ. In such haste was she and so impatient of delay that you would 
fancy her on the eve of her departure. As she was always ready, death could not find her unprepared. 


10. As I pen her praises, my dear Pammachius seems suddenly to rise before me. His wife Paulina sleeps 
that he may keep vigil; she has gone before her husband that he remaining behind may be Christ’s 
servant. Although he was his wife’s heir, others—I mean the poor—are now in possession of his 
inheritance. He and Fabiola contended for the privilege of setting up a tent like that of Abraham at Portus. 
The contest which arose between them was for the supremacy in shewing kindness. Each conquered and 
each was overcome. Both admitted themselves to be at once victors and vanquished for what each had 
desired to effect alone both accomplished together. They united their resources and combined their plans 
that harmony might forward what rivalry must have brought to nought. No sooner was the scheme 
broached than it was carried out. A house was purchased to serve as a shelter, and a crowd flocked into it. 
“There was no more travail in Jacob nor distress in Israel.” The seas carried voyagers to find a welcome 
here on landing. Travellers left Rome in haste to take advantage of the mild coast before setting sail. What 
Publius once did in the island of Malta for one apostle and—not to leave room for gainsaying—for a single 
ship’s crew, Fabiola and Pammachius have done over and over again for large numbers; and not only have 
they supplied the wants of the destitute, but so universal has been their munificence that they have 
provided additional means for those who have something already. The whole world knows that a home for 
strangers has been established at Portus; and Britain has learned in the summer what Egypt and Parthia 
knew in the spring. 


11. In the death of this noble lady we have seen a fulfilment of the apostle’s words:—”All things work 
together for good to them that fear God.” Having a presentiment of what would happen, she had written 
to several monks to come and release her from the burthen under which she laboured; for she wished to 
make to herself friends of the mammon of unrighteousness that they might receive her into everlasting 
habitations. They came to her and she made them her friends; she fell asleep in the way that she had 
wished, and having at last laid aside her burthen she soared more lightly up to heaven. How great a 
marvel Fabiola had been to Rome while she lived came out in the behaviour of the people now that she 
was dead. Hardly had she breathed her last breath, hardly had she given back her soul to Christ whose it 
was when 


Flying Rumour heralding the woe 


gathered the entire city to attend her obsequies. Psalms were chaunted and the gilded ceilings of the 


temples were shaken with uplifted shouts of Alleluia. 
The choirs of young and old extolled her deeds 
And sang the praises of her holy soul. 


Her triumph was more glorious far than those won by Furius over the Gauls, by Papirius over the 
Samnites, by Scipio over Numantia, by Pompey over Pontus. They had conquered physical force, she had 
mastered spiritual iniquities. I seem to hear even now the squadrons which led the van of the procession, 
and the sound of the feet of the multitude which thronged in thousands to attend her funeral. The streets, 
porches, and roofs from which a view could be obtained were inadequate to accommodate the spectators. 
On that day Rome saw all her peoples gathered together in one, and each person present flattered himself 
that he had some part in the glory of her penitence. No wonder indeed that men should thus exult in the 
salvation of one at whose conversion there was joy among the angels in heaven. 


12. I give you this, Fabiola, the best gift of my aged powers, to be as it were a funeral offering. Oftentimes 
have I praised virgins and widows and married women who have kept their garments always white and 
who follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth. Happy indeed is she in her encomium who throughout her 
life has been stained by no defilement. But let envy depart and censoriousness be silent. If the father of 
the house is good why should our eye be evil? The soul which fell among thieves has been carried home 
upon the shoulders of Christ. In our father’s house are many mansions. Where sin hath abounded, grace 
hath much more abounded. To whom more is forgiven the same loveth more. 


LETTER LXXVIII. TO FABIOLA 


A treatise on the Forty-two Mansions or Halting-places of the Israelites, originally intended for Fabiola but 
not completed until after her death. Sent to Oceanus along with the preceding letter. These Mansions are 
made an emblem of the Christian’s pilgrimage, the true Hebrew hastening to pass from earth to heaven. 


LETTER LXXIX. TO SALVINA 


A letter of consolation addressed by Jerome to Salvina (a lady of the imperial court) on the death of her 
husband Nebridius. After excusing his temerity in addressing a complete stranger Jerome eulogizes the 
virtues of Nebridius, particularly his chastity and his bounty to the poor. He next warns Salvina (in no 
courtier-like terms) of the dangers that will beset her as a widow and recommends her to devote all her 
energies to the careful training of the son and daughter who are now her principal charge. The tone of the 
letter is somewhat arrogant and it can hardly be regarded as one of Jerome’s happiest efforts. Salvina, 
however, consecrated her life to deeds of piety, and became one of Chrysostom’s deaconesses. Its date is 
400 a.d. 


1. My desire to do my duty may, I fear, expose me to a charge of self-seeking; and although I do but follow 
the example of Him who said: “learn of me for Iam meek and lowly of heart,” the course that I am taking 
may be attributed to a desire for notoriety. Men may say that I am not so much trying to console a widow 
in affliction as endeavouring to creep into the imperial court; and that, while I make a pretext of offering 
comfort, I am really seeking the friendship of the great. Clearly this will not be the opinion of any one who 
knows the commandment: “thou shalt not respect the person of the poor,” a precept given lest under 
pretext of shewing pity we should judge unjust judgment. For each individual is to be judged not by his 
personal importance but by the merits of his case. His wealth need not stand in the way of the rich man, if 
he makes a good use of it; and poverty can be no recommendation to the poor if in the midst of squalor 
and want he fails to keep clear of wrong doing. Proofs of these things are not wanting either in scriptural 
times or our own; for Abraham, in spite of his immense wealth, was “the friend of God” and poor men are 
daily arrested and punished for their crimes by law. She whom I now address is both rich and poor so that 
she cannot say what she actually has. For it is not of her purse that I am speaking but of the purity of her 
soul. I do not know her face but I am well acquainted with her virtues; for report speaks well of her and 
her youth makes her chastity all the more commendable. By her grief for her young husband she has set 
an example to all wives; and by her resignation she has proved that she believes him not lost but gone 
before. The greatness of her bereavement has brought out the reality of her religion. For while she forgets 
her lost Nebridius, she knows that in Christ he is with her still. 


But why do I write to one who is a stranger to me? For three reasons. First, because (as a priest is bound 
to do) I love all Christians as my children and find my glory in promoting their welfare. Secondly because 
the father of Nebridius was bound to me by the closest ties. Lastly—and this is a stronger reason than the 
others—because I have failed to say no to my son Avitus. With an importunacy surpassing that of the 
widow towards the unjust judge he wrote to me so frequently and put before me so many instances in 
which I had previously dealt with a similar theme, that he overcame my modest reluctance and made the 
resolve to do not what would best become me but what would most nearly meet his wishes. 


2. As the mother of Nebridius was sister to the empress and as he was brought up in the bosom of his 
aunt, another might perhaps praise him for having so much endeared himself to the unvanquished 


emperor. Theodosius, indeed, procured him from Africa a wife of the highest rank, who, as her native land 
at this time was distracted by civil wars, became a kind of hostage for its loyalty. I ought to say at the very 
outset that Nebridius seems to have had a presentiment that he would die early. For amid the splendour of 
the palace and in the high positions to which his rank and not his years entitled him he lived always as 
one who believed that he must soon go to meet Christ. Of Cornelius, the centurion of the Italian band, the 
sacred narrative tells us that God so fully accepted him as to send to him an angel; and that this angel told 
him that to his merit was due the mystery whereby Peter from the narrow limits of the circumcision was 
conveyed to the wide field of the uncircumcision. He was the first Gentile baptized by the apostle, and in 
him the Gentiles were set apart to salvation. Now of this man it is written: “there was a certain man in 
Caesarea called Cornelius, a centurion of the band called the Italian band, a devout man and one that 
feared God with all his house, which gave much alms to the people, and prayed to God alway.” All this that 
is said of him I claim—with a change of name only—for my dear Nebridius. So “devout” was this latter and 
so enamoured of chastity that at his marriage he was still pure. So truly did he “fear God with all his 
house” that forgetting his high position he spent all his time with monks and clergymen. So profuse were 
the alms which he gave to the people that his doors were continually beset with swarms of sick and poor. 
And assuredly he “prayed to God alway” that what was for the best might happen to him. Therefore 
“speedily was he taken away lest that wickedness should alter his understanding . . . for his soul pleased 
the Lord.” Thus I may truthfully apply to him the apostle’s words: “Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons: but in every nation he that feareth Him and worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
Him.” As a soldier Nebridius took no harm from his cloak and sword-belt and troops of orderlies; for while 
he wore the uniform of the emperor he was enlisted in the service of God. On the other hand nothing is 
gained by men who while they affect coarse mantles, sombre tunics, dirt, and poverty, belie by their deeds 
their lofty pretensions. Of another centurion we find in the gospel this testimony from our Lord:—”I have 
not found so great faith, no not in Israel.” And, to go back to earlier times, we read of Joseph who gave 
proof of his integrity both when he was in want and when he was rich, and who inculcated freedom of soul 
both as slave and as lord. He was made next to Pharaoh and invested with the emblems of royalty; yet so 
dear was he to God that, alone of all the patriarchs, he became the father of two tribes. Daniel and the 
three children were set over the affairs of Babylon and were numbered among the princes of the state; yet 
although they wore the dress of Nebuchadnezzar, in their hearts they served God. Mordecai also and 
Esther amid purple and silk and jewels overcame pride with humility; and although captives were so 
highly esteemed as to be able to impose commands upon their conquerors. 


3. These remarks are intended to shew that the youth of whom I speak used his kinship to the royal family, 
his abundant wealth, and the outward tokens of power, as helps to virtue. For, as the preacher says, 
“wisdom is a defence and money is a defence” also. We must not hastily conclude that this statement 
conflicts with that of the Lord: “verily I say unto you that a rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; and again I say unto you, It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Were it so, the salvation of Zacchaeus the publican, described 
in scripture as a man of great wealth, would contradict the Lord’s declaration. But that what is impossible 
with men is possible with God we are taught by the counsel of the apostle who thus writes to Timothy: 
—”charge them that are rich in this world that they be not highminded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but 
in the living God who giveth us richly all things to enjoy, that they do good, that they be rich in good 
works, ready to distribute. willing to communicate, laying up in store for themselves a good foundation 
against the time to come that they may lay hold on the true life.” We have learned how a camel can pass 
through a needle’s eye, how an animal with a hump on its back, when it has laid down its packs, can take 
to itself the wings of a dove and rest in the branches of the tree which has grown from a grain of mustard 
seed. In Isaiah we read of camels, the dromedaries of Midian and Ephah and Sheba, which carry gold and 
incense to the city of the Lord. On like typical camels the Ishmaelitish merchantmen bring down to the 
Egyptians perfume and incense and balm (of the kind that grows in Gilead good for the healing of wounds 
); and so fortunate are they that in the purchase and sale of Joseph they have for their merchandise the 
Saviour of the world. And AEsop’s fable tells us of a mouse which after eating its fill can no longer creep 
out as before it crept in. 


4. Daily did my dear Nebridius revolve the words: “they that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare” 
of the devil “and into many lusts.” All the money that the Emperor’s bounty gave him or that his badges of 
office procured him he laid out for the benefit of the poor. For he knew the commandment of the Lord: “If 
thou wilt be perfect go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and come and follow me.” And 
because he could not literally fulfil these directions, having a wife and little children and a large 
household, he made to himself friends of the mammon of unrighteousness that they might receive him into 
everlasting habitations. He did not once for all cast away his brethren, as did the apostles who forsook 
father and nets and ship, but by an equality he ministered to the want of others out of his own abundance 
that afterwards their wealth might be a supply for his own want. The lady to whom this letter is addressed 
knows that what I narrate is only known to me by hearsay, but she is aware also that I am no Greek writer 
repaying with flattery some benefit conferred upon me. Far be such an imputation from all Christians. 
Having food and raiment we are therewith content. Where there is cheap cabbage and household bread, a 
sufficiency to eat and a sufficiency to drink, these riches are superfluous and no place is left for flattery 
with its sordid calculations. You may conclude therefore that, where there is no motive to tell a falsehood, 
the testimony given is true. 


5. It must not, however, be supposed that I praise Nebridius only for his liberality in alms-giving, although 
we are taught the great importance of this in the words: “water will quench a flaming fire; and alms 
maketh an atonement for sins.” I will pass on now to his other virtues each one of which is to be found but 
in few men. Who ever entered the furnace of the King of Babylon without being burned? Was there ever a 
young man whose garment his Egyptian mistress did not seize? Was there ever a eunuch’s wife contented 
with a childless marriage bed? Is there any man who is not appalled by the struggle of which the apostle 
says: “I see another law in my members warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin which is in my members?” But wonderful to say Nebridius, though bred up in a 
palace as a companion and fellow pupil of the Augusti (whose table is supplied by the whole world and 
ministered to by land and sea); Nebridius, I say, though in the midst of abundance and in the flower of his 
age, shewed himself more modest than a girl and never gave occasion, even the slightest, for scandalous 
rumours. Again though he was the friend, companion, and cousin of princes and had been educated along 
with them—a thing which makes even strangers intimate—he did not allow pride to inflate him or frown 
with contempt upon others who were less fortunate than he: no, he was kind to all, and while he loved the 
princes as brothers he revered them as sovereigns. He used to avow that his own health and safety were 
dependent upon theirs. Their attendants and all those officers of the palace who by their numbers add to 
the grandeur of the imperial court he had so well conciliated by shewing his regard for them, that men 
who were in reality inferior to him were led by his attention to believe themselves his peers. It is no easy 
task to throw one’s rank into the shade by one’s virtue, or to gain the affection of men who are forced to 
yield you precedence. What widow was not supported by his help? What ward did not find in him a father? 
To him the bishops of the entire East used to bring the prayers of the unfortunate and the petitions of the 
distressed. Whenever he asked the Emperor for a boon, he sought either alms for the poor or ransom for 
captives or clemency for the afflicted. Accordingly the princes also used gladly to accede to his requests, 
for they knew well that their bounty would benefit not one man but many. 


6. Why do I farther postpone the end? “All flesh is grass and all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of 
the field.” The dust has returned to the dust. He has fallen asleep in the Lord and has been laid with his 
fathers, full of days and of light and fostered in a good old age. For “wisdom is the grey hair unto men.” 
“In a short time he” has “fulfilled a long time.” In his place we now have his charming children. His wife is 
the heir of his chastity. To those who miss his father the tiny Nebridius shews him once more, for 


Such were the eyes and hands and looks he bore. 


A spark of the parent’s excellence shines in the son: the child’s face betrays like a mirror a resemblance in 
character. 


That narrow frame contains a hero’s heart. 


And with him there is his sister, a basket of roses and lilies, a mixture of ivory and purple. Her face though 
it takes after that of her father inclines to be still more attractive; and, while her complexion is that of her 
mother, she is so like both her parents that the lineaments of each are reflected in her features. So sweet 
and honied is she that she is the pride of all her kinsfolk. The Emperor does not disdain to hold her in his 
arms, and the Empress likes nothing better than to nurse her on her lap. Everyone runs to be the first to 
catch her up. Now she clings to the neck of one, and now she is fondled in the arms of another. She 
prattles and stammers, and is all the sweeter for her faltering tongue. 


7. You have, therefore, Salvina, those to nurse who may well represent to you your absent husband: “Lo, 
children are an heritage of the Lord; and the fruit of the womb is his reward.” In the place of one husband 
you have received two children, and thus your affection has more objects than before. All that was due to 
him you can give to them. Temper grief with love, for if he is gone they are still with you. It is no small 
merit in God’s eyes to bring up children well. Hear the apostle’s counsel: “Let not a widow be taken into 
the number under threescore years old, having been the wife of one man, well reported of for good works; 
if she have brought up children, if she have lodged strangers, if she have washed the saints’ feet, if she 
have relieved the afflicted, if she have diligently followed every good work.” Here you learn the roll of the 
virtues which God requires of you, what is due to the name of widow which you bear, and by what good 
deeds you can attain to that second degree of chastity which is still open to you. Do not be disturbed 
because the apostle allows none to be chosen as a widow under threescore years old, neither suppose that 
he intends to reject those who are still young. Believe that you are indeed chosen by him who said to his 
disciple, “Let no man despise thy youth,” your want of age that is, not your want of continence. If this be 
not his meaning, all who become widows under threescore years will have to take husbands. He is 
training a church still untaught in Christ, and making provision for people of all stations but especially for 
the poor, the charge of whom had been committed to himself and Barnabas. Thus he wishes only those to 
be supported by the exertions of the church who cannot labour with their own hands, and who are widows 
indeed, approved by their years and by their lives. The faults of his children made Eli the priest an offence 
to God. On the other hand He is appeased by the virtues of such as “continue in faith and charity and 
holiness with chastity.” “O Timothy,” cries the apostle, “keep thyself pure.” Far be it from me to suspect 
you capable of doing anything wrong; still it is only a kindness to admonish one whose youth and opulence 
lead her into temptation. You must take what I am going to say as addressed not to you but to your girlish 
years. A widow “that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth.” So speaks the “chosen vessel” and the 


words are brought out from his treasure who could boldly say: “Do ye seek a proof of Christ speaking in 
me?” Yet they are the words of one who in his own person admitted the weakness of the human body, 
saying: “The good that I would I do not: but the evil which I would not that I do.” And again: Therefore “I 
keep under my body and bring it into subjection lest that by any means when I have preached to others I 
myself should be a castaway.” If Paul is afraid, which of us can venture to be confident? If David the friend 
of God and Solomon who loved God were overcome like other men, if their fall is meant to warn us and 
their penitence to lead us to salvation, who in this slippery life can be sure of not falling? Never let 
pheasants be seen upon your table, or plump turtledoves or black cock from Ionia, or any of those birds so 
expensive that they fly away with the largest properties. And do not fancy that you eschew meat diet when 
you reject pork, hare, and venison and the savoury flesh of other quadrupeds. It is not the number of feet 
that makes the difference but delicacy of flavour. I know that the apostle has said: “every creature of God 
is good and nothing to be refused if it be received with thanksgiving.” But the same apostle says: “it is 
good neither to eat flesh nor to drink wine,” and in another place: “be not drunk with wine wherein is 
excess.” “Every creature of God is good”—the precept is intended for those who are careful how they may 
please their husbands. Let those feed on flesh who serve the flesh, whose bodies boil with desire, who are 
tied to husbands, and who set their hearts on having offspring. Let those whose wombs are burthened 
cram their stomachs with flesh. But you have buried every indulgence in your husband’s tomb: over his 
bier you have cleansed with tears a face stained with rouge and whitelead; you have exchanged a white 
robe and gilded buskins for a sombre tunic and black shoes; and only one thing more is needed, 
perseverance in fasting. Let paleness and squalor be henceforth your jewels. Do not pamper your youthful 
limbs with a bed of down or kindle your young blood with hot baths. Hear what words a heathen poet puts 
into the mouth of a chaste widow: 


He, my first spouse, has robbed me of my loves. 
So be it: let him keep them in the tomb. 


If common glass is worth so much, what must be the value of a pearl of price? If in deference to a law of 
nature a Gentile widow can condemn all sensual indulgence, what must we expect from a Christian widow 
who owes her chastity not to one who is dead but to one with whom she shall reign in heaven? 


8. Do not, I pray you, regard these general remarks—applying as they do to all young women—as intended 
to insult you or to take you to task. I write in a spirit of apprehension, yet pray that you may never know 
the nature of my fears. A woman’s reputation is a tender plant; it is like a fair flower which withers at the 
slightest blast and fades away at the first breath of wind. Especially is this so when she is of an age to fall 
into temptation and the authority of a husband is wanting to her. For the very shadow of a husband is a 
wife’s safeguard. What has a widow to do with a large household or with troops of retainers? As servants, 
it is true, she must not despise them, but as men she ought to blush before them. If a grand establishment 
requires such domestics, let her at least set over them an old man of spotless morals whose dignity may 
guard the honour of his mistress. I know of many widows who, although they live with closed doors, have 
not escaped the imputation of too great intimacy with their servants. These latter become objects of 
suspicion when they dress above their degree, or when they are stout and sleek, or when they are of an 
age inclined to passion, or when knowledge of the favour in which they are secretly held betrays itself in a 
too confident demeanour. For such pride, however carefully concealed, is sure to break out in a contempt 
for fellow-servants as servants. I make these seemingly superfluous remarks that you may keep your heart 
with all diligence and guard against every scandal that may be broached concerning you. 


9. Take no well-curled steward to walk with you, no effeminate actor, no devilish singer of poisoned 
sweetness, no spruce and smooth-shorn youth. Let no theatrical compliments, no obsequious adulation be 
associated with you. Keep with you bands of widows and virgins; and let your consolers be of your own 
sex. The character of the mistress is judged by that of the maid. So long as you have with you a holy 
mother, so long as an aunt vowed to virginity is at your side, you ought not to neglect them and at your 
own risk to seek the company of strangers. Let the divine scripture be always in your hands, and give 
yourself so frequently to prayer that such shafts of evil thoughts as ever assail the young may thereby find 
a shield to repel them. It is difficult, nay more it is impossible, to escape the beginnings of those internal 
motions which the Greeks with much significance call propatheiai that is predispositions to passion.’ The 
fact is that suggestions of sin tickle all our minds, and the decision rests with our own hearts either to 
admit or to reject the thoughts which come. The Lord of nature Himself says in the gospel:—”out of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies.” It is 
clear from the testimony of another book that “the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth,” and 
that the soul wavers between the works of the flesh and of the spirit enumerated by the apostle, desiring 
now the former and now the latter. For 


From faults no mortal man is wholly free; 
The best is he who has but few of them. 
And, to quote the same poet, 


At moles men cavil when they mark fair skins. 


To the same effect in different words the prophet says:—”I am so troubled that I cannot speak,” and in the 
same book, “Be ye angry and sin not.” So Archytas of Tarentum once said to a careless steward: “I should 
have flogged you to death had I not been in a passion.” For “the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God.” Now what is here said of one form of perturbation may be applied to all. Just as 
anger is human and the repression of it Christian, so it is with other passions. The flesh always lusts after 
the things of the flesh, and by its allurements draws the soul to partake of deadly pleasures; but it is for us 
Christians to restrain the desire for sensual indulgence by an intenser love for Christ. It is for us to break 
in the mettlesome brute within us by fasting, in order that it may desire not lust but food and amble easily 
and steadily forward having for its rider the Holy Spirit. 


10. Why do I write thus? To shew you that you are but human and subject, unless you guard against them, 
to human passions. We are all of us made of the same clay and formed of the same elements. Whether we 
wear silk or rags we are all at the mercy of the same desire. It does not fear the royal purple; it does not 
disdain the squalor of the mendicant. It is better then to suffer in stomach than in soul, to rule the body 
than to serve it, to lose one’s balance than to lose one’s chastity. Let us not lull ourselves with the delusion 
that we can always fall back on penitence. For this is at best but a remedy for misery. Let us shrink from 
incurring a wound which must be painful to cure. For it is one thing to enter the haven of salvation with 
ship safe and merchandise uninjured, and another to cling naked to a plank and, as the waves toss you 
this way and that, to be dashed again and again on the sharp rocks. A widow should be ignorant that 
second marriage is permitted; she should know nothing of the apostle’s words:—’"It is better to marry than 
to burn.” Remove what is said to be worse, the risk of burning, and marriage will cease to be regarded as 
good. Of course I repudiate the slanders of the heretics; I know that “marriage is honourable . . . and the 
bed undefiled.” Yet Adam even after he was expelled from paradise had but one wife. The accursed and 
blood-stained Lamech, descended from the stock of Cain, was the first to make out of one rib two wives; 
and the seedling of digamy then planted was altogether destroyed by the doom of the deluge. It is true 
that in writing to Timothy the apostle from fear of fornication is forced to countenance second marriage. 
His words are these:—”I will therefore that the younger women marry, bear children, guide the house, 
give none occasion to the adversary to speak reproachfully.” But he immediately adds as a reason for this 
concession; “for some are already turned aside after Satan.” Thus we see that he is offering not a crown 
to those who stand but a helping hand to those who are down. What must a second marriage be if it is 
looked on merely as an alternative to the brothel! “For some,” he writes, “are already turned aside after 
Satan.” The upshot of the whole matter is that, if a young widow cannot or will not contain herself, she 
had better take a husband to her bed than the devil. 


A noble alternative truly which is only to be embraced in preference to Satan! In old days even Jerusalem 
went a-whoring and opened her feet to every one that passed by. It was in Egypt that she was first 
deflowered and there that her teats were bruised. And afterwards when she had come to the wilderness 
and, impatient of the delays of her leader Moses, had said when maddened by the stings of lust: “these be 
thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt,” she received statutes that were not 
good and commandments that were altogether evil whereby she should not live but should be punished 
through them. Is it surprising then that when the apostle had said in another place of young widows: 
“when they have begun to wax wanton against Christ they will marry, having damnation because they 
have cast off their first faith,” he granted to such as should wax wanton statutes of digamy that were not 
good and commandments that were altogether evil? For the reason which he gives for allowing a second 
husband would justify a woman in marrying a third or even, if she liked, a twentieth. He evidently wished 
to shew them that he was not so much anxious that they should take husbands as that they should avoid 
paramours. These things, dearest daughter in Christ, I impress upon you and frequently repeat, that you 
may forget those things which are behind and reach forth unto those things which are before. You have 
widows like yourself worthy to be your models, Judith renowned in Hebrew story and Anna the daughter 
of Phanuel famous in the gospel. Both these lived day and night in the temple and preserved the treasure 
of their chastity by prayer and by fasting. One was a type of the Church which cuts off the head of the 
devil and the other first received in her arms the saviour of the world and had revealed to her the holy 
mysteries which were to come. In conclusion I beg you to attribute the shortness of my letter not to want 
of language or scarcity of matter but to a deep sense of modesty which makes me fear to force myself too 
long upon the ears of a stranger, and causes me to dread the secret verdict of those who read my words. 


LETTER LXXX. FROM RUFINUS TO MACARIUS 


Rufinus on his return from Bethlehem to Rome published a Latin version of Origen’s treatise peri ‘Archon, 
On First Principles. To this he prefixed the preface which is here printed among Jerome’s letters. 
Professing to take as his model Jerome’s own translations of Origen’s commentaries which he greatly 
praises, he declares that, following his example, he has paraphrased the obscure passages of the treatise 
and has paraphrased the obscure passages of the treatise and has omitted as due to interpolators such 
parts as seem heretical. This preface with its insincere praise of Jerome (whose name, however, is not 
mentioned) and its avowed manipulation of Origen’s text caused much perplexity at Rome (see Letters 
LXXXI., LXXXIII., and LXXXIV.), and gave rise to the controversy between Rufinus and Jerome described in 
the Prolegomena, and given at length in vol. iii. of this Series. The date is 398 a.d. 


1. Large numbers of the brethren have, I know, in their zeal for the knowledge of the scriptures begged 


learned men skilled in Greek literature to make Origen a Roman by bringing home his teaching to Latin 
ears. One of these scholars, a dear brother and associate, at the request of bishop Damasus translated 
from Greek into Latin his two homilies on the Song of Songs and prefaced the work with an eloquent and 
eulogistic introduction such as could not fail to arouse in all an ardent desire to read and to study Origen. 
To the soul of that just man—so he declared—the words of the Song were applicable: “the king hath 
brought me into his chambers;” and he went on to speak thus: “while in his other books Origen surpasses 
all former writers, in dealing with the Song of Songs he surpasses himself.” In his preface he pledges 
himself to give to Roman ears these homilies of Origen and as many of his other works as he can. His style 
is certainly attractive but I can see that he aims at a more ambitious task than that of a mere translator. 
Not content with rendering the words of Origen he desires to be himself the teacher. I for my part do but 
follow up an enterprise which he has sanctioned and commenced, but I lack his vigorous eloquence with 
which to adorn the sayings of this great man. I am even afraid lest my deficiencies and inadequate 
command of Latin may detract seriously from the reputation of one whom this writer has deservedly 
termed second only to the apostles as a teacher of the Church in knowledge and in wisdom. 


2. Often turning this over in my mind I held my peace and refused to listen to the brethren when—as 
frequently happened—they urged me to undertake the work. But your persistence, most faithful brother 
Macarius, is so great that even want of ability cannot resist it. Thus, to escape the constant importunings 
to which you subject me, I have given way contrary to my resolution; yet only on these terms that, so far 
as is possible, I am to be free to follow the rules of translation laid down by my predecessors, and 
particularly those acted upon by the writer whom I have just mentioned. He has rendered into Latin more 
than seventy of Origen’s homiletical treatises and a few also of his commentaries upon the apostle; and in 
these wherever the Greek text presents a stumbling block, he has smoothed it down in his version and has 
so emended the language used that a Latin writer can find no word that is at variance with our faith. In 
his steps, therefore, I propose to walk, if not displaying the same vigorous eloquence at least observing 
the same rules. I shall not reproduce passages in Origen’s books which disagree with or contradict his 
own statements elsewhere. The reason of these inconsistencies I have put more fully before you in the 
defence of Origen’s writings composed by Pamphilianus which I have supplemented by a short treatise of 
my own. I have given what I consider plain proofs that his books have been corrupted in numbers of 
places by heretics and ill-disposed persons, and particularly those which you now urge me to translate. 
The books peri ‘Archon, that is of Principles or of Powers, are in fact in other respects extremely obscure 
and difficult. For they treat of subjects on which the philosophers have spent all their days and yet have 
been able to discover nothing. In dealing with these themes Origen has done his best to make belief in a 
Creator and a rational account of things created subservient to religion and not, as with the philosophers, 
to irreligion. Wherever then in his books I have found a statement concerning the Trinity contrary to those 
which in other places he has faithfully made on the same subject, I have either omitted the passage as 
garbled and misleading or have substituted that view of the matter which I find him to have frequently 
asserted. Again, wherever—in haste to get on with his theme—he is brief or obscure relying on the skill 
and intelligence of his readers, I, to make the passage clearer, have sought to explain it by adding any 
plainer statements that I have read on the point in his other books. But I have added nothing of my own. 
The words used may be found in other parts of his writings: they are his, not mine. I mention this here to 
take from cavillers all pretext for once more finding fault. But let such perverse and contentious persons 
look well to what they are themselves doing. 


3. Meantime I have taken up this great task—if so be that God will grant your prayers—not to stop the 
mouths of slanderers (an impossible feat except perhaps to God) but to give to those who desire it the 
means of making progress in knowledge. 


In the sight of God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, I adjure and require everyone who shall 
either read or copy these books of mine, by his belief in a kingdom to come, by the mystery of the 
resurrection from the dead, by the eternal fire which is “prepared for the devil and his angels;” as he 
hopes not to inherit eternally that place where “there is weeping and gnashing of teeth,” and where “their 
worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched,” let him add nothing to what is written, let him subtract 
nothing, let him insert nothing, let him alter nothing, but let him compare his transcript with the copies 
from which it is made, let him correct it to the letter, and let him punctuate it aright. Every manuscript 
that is not properly corrected and punctuated he must reject: for otherwise the difficulties in the text 
arising from the want of punctuation will make obscure arguments still more obscure to those who read 
them. 


LETTER LXXXI. TO RUFINUS 


A friendly letter of remonstrance written by Jerome to Rufinus on receipt of his version of the peri ‘Archon 
see the preceding letter). Being sent in the first instance to Pammachius this latter treacherously 
suppressed it and thus put an end to all hope of the reconciliation of the two friends. The date of the letter 
is 399 a.d. 


1. That you have lingered some time at Rome your own language shews. Yet I feel sure that a yearning to 
see your spiritual parents would have drawn you to your native country, had not grief for your mother 
deterred you lest a sorrow scarce bearable away might have proved unbearable at home. 


As to your complaint that men listen only to the dictates of passion and refuse to acquiesce in your 
judgement and mine; the Lord is witness to my conscience that since our reconciliation I have harboured 
no rancour in my breast to injure anyone; on the contrary I have taken the utmost pains to prevent any 
chance occurrence being set down to ill-will. But what can I do so long as everyone supposes that he has a 
right to do as he does and thinks that in publishing a slander he is requiting not originating a calumny? 
True friendship ought never to conceal what it thinks. 


The short preface to the books peri ‘Archon which has been sent to me I recognize as yours by the style. 
You know best with what intention it was written; but even a fool can see how it must necessarily be 
understood. Covertly or rather openly I am the person aimed at. I have often myself feigned a controversy 
to practise declamation. Thus I might now recall this well-worn artifice and praise you in your own 
method. But far be it from me to imitate what I blame in you. In fact I have so far restrained my feelings 
that I make no charge against you, and, although injured, decline for my part to injure a friend. But 
another time, if you wish to follow any one, pray be satisfied with your own judgement. The objects which 
we seek are either good or bad. If they are good, they need no help from another; and if they are bad, the 
fact that many sin together is no excuse. I prefer thus to expostulate with you as a friend rather than to 
give public vent to my indignation at the wrong I have suffered. I want you to see that when I am 
reconciled to anyone I become his sincere friend and do not—to borrow a figure from Plautus—while 
offering him bread with one hand, hold a stone in the other. 


2. My brother Paulinian has not yet returned from home and I fancy that you will see him at Aquileia at 
the house of the reverend pope Chromatius. I am also sending the reverend presbyter Rufinus on business 
to Milan by way of Rome, and have requested him to communicate to you my feelings and respects. I am 
sending the same message to the rest of my friends; lest, as the apostle says, ye bite and devour one 
another, ye be consumed one of another. It only remains for you and your friends to shew your moderation 
by giving no offence to those who are disinclined to put up with it. For you will hardly find everyone like 
me. There are few who can be pleased with pretended eulogies. 


LETTER LXXXII. TO THEOPHILUS BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


Two years after his former attempt (see Letter LXIII.) Theophilus again wrote to Jerome urging him to be 
reconciled with John of Jerusalem. Jerome replies that there is nothing he desires more earnestly than 
peace but that this must be real and not a hollow truce. He speaks very bitterly of John who has, he 
alleges, intrigued to procure his banishment from Palestine. He also deals with the ordination of his 
brother Paulinian (for which see Letter LI.) and defends himself for having translated Origen’s 
commentaries by adducing the example of Hilary of Poitiers. This letter should be compared with the 
Treatise “Against John of Jerusalem” in this volume. Its date is 399 a.d. 


1. Your letter shews you to possess that heritage of the Lord of which when going to the Father he said to 
the apostles, “peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you,” and to own the happiness described in 
the words, “blessed are the peace-makers.” You coax as a father, you teach as a master, you enjoin as a 
bishop. You come to me not with a rod and severity but in a spirit of kindness, gentleness, and meekness. 
Your opening words echo the humility of Christ who saved men not with thunder and lightning but as a 
wailing babe in the manger and as a silent sufferer upon the cross. You have read the prediction made in 
one who was a type of Him, “Lord, remember David and all his meekness,” and you know how it was 
fulfilled afterwards in Himself. “Learn of me,” He said, “for I am meek and lowly in heart.” You have 
quoted many passages from the sacred books in praise of peace, you have flitted like a bee over the 
flowery fields of scripture, you have culled with cunning eloquence all that is sweet and conducive to 
concord. I was already running after peace, but you have made me quicken my pace: my sails were set for 
the voyage but your exhortation has filled them with a stronger breeze. I drink in the sweet streams of 
peace not reluctantly and with aversion but eagerly and with open mouth. 


2. But what can I do, I who can only wish for peace and have no power to bring it about? Even though the 
wish may win its recompense with God, its futility must still sadden him who cherishes it. When the 
apostle said, “as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men,” he knew quite well that the realisation 
of peace depends upon the consent of two parties. The prophet truly cries “They say Peace, peace: and yet 
there is no peace.” To overthrow peace by actions while professing it in words is not hard. To point out its 
advantages is one thing and to strive for it another. Men’s speeches may be all for unity but their actions 
may enforce bondage. I wish for peace as much as others; and not only do I wish for it, I ask for it. But the 
peace which I want is the peace of Christ; a true peace, a peace without rancour, a peace which does not 
involve war, a peace which will not reduce opponents but will unite friends. How can I term domination 
peace? I must call things by their right names. Where there is hatred there let men talk of feuds; and 
where there is mutual esteem, there only let peace be spoken of. For my part I neither rend the church 
nor separate myself from the communion of the fathers. From my very cradle, I may say, I have been 
reared on Catholic milk; and no one can be a better churchman than one who has never been a heretic. 
But I know nothing of a peace that is without love or of a communion that is without peace. In the gospel I 
read:—”if thou bring thy gift to the altar and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against thee; 
leave there thy gift before the altar and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift.” If then we may not offer gifts that are our own unless we are at peace with our brothers; 


how much less can we receive the body of Christ if we cherish enmity in our hearts? How can I 
conscientiously approach Christ’s eucharist and answer the Amen if I doubt the charity of him who 
ministers it? 


3. Hear me, I beg you with patience and do not take truthfulness for flattery. Is any man reluctant to 
communicate with you? Does any turn his face away when you hold out your hand? Does any at the holy 
banquet offer you the kiss of Judas? At your approach the monks instead of trembling rejoice. They race to 
meet you and leaving their dens in the desert are fain to master you by their humility. What compels them 
to come forth? Is it not their love for you? What draws together the scattered dwellers in the desert? Is it 
not the esteem in which they hold you? A parent ought to love his children; and not only a parent but a 
bishop ought to be loved by his children. Neither ought to be feared. There is an old saying: “whom a man 
fears he hates; and whom he hates, he would fain see dead.” Accordingly, while for the young the holy 
scripture makes fear the beginning of knowledge, it also tells us that “perfect love casteth out fear.” You 
exact no obedience from them; therefore the monks obey you. You offer them a kiss; therefore they bow 
the neck. You shew yourself a common soldier; therefore they make you their general. Thus from being 
one among many you become one above many. Freedom is easily roused if attempts are made to crush it. 
No one gets more from a free man than he who does not force him to be a slave. I know the canons of the 
church; I know what rank her ministers hold; and from men and books I have daily up to the present 
learned and gathered many things. The kingdom of the mild David was quickly dismembered by one who 
chastised his people with scorpions and fancied that his fingers were thicker than his father’s loins. The 
Roman people refused to brook insolence even in a king. Moses was leader of the host of Israel; he 
brought ten plagues upon Egypt; sky, earth, and sea alike obeyed his commands: yet he is spoken of as 
“very meek above all the men which were” at that time “upon the face of the earth.” He maintained his 
forty-years’ supremacy because he tempered the insolence of office with gentleness and meekness. When 
he was being stoned by the people he made intercession for them; nay more he wished to be blotted out of 
God’s book sooner than that the flock committed to him should perish. He sought to imitate the Shepherd 
who would, he knew, carry on his shoulders even the wandering sheep. “The good Shepherd”—they are 
the Lord’s own words—”layeth down his life for the sheep.” One of his disciples can wish to be anathema 
from Christ for his brethren’s sake, his kinsmen according to the flesh who were Israelites. If then Paul 
can desire to perish that the lost may not be lost, how much should good parents not provoke their 
children to wrath or by too great severity embitter those who are naturally mild. 


4. The limits of a letter compel me to restrain myself; otherwise, indignation would make me diffuse. In an 
epistle which its writer regards as conciliatory but which to me appears full of malice my opponent admits 
that I have never calumniated him or accused him of heresy. Why then does he calumniate me by 
spreading a rumour that I am infected with that awful malady and am in revolt against the Church? Why 
is he so ready to spare his real assailants and so eager to injure me who have done nothing to injure him? 
Before my brother’s ordination he said nothing of any dogmatic difference between himself and pope 
Epiphanius. What then can have “forced” him—I use his own word—publicly to argue a point which no one 
had yet raised? One so full of wisdom as you knows well the danger of such discussions and that silence is 
in such cases the safest course; except, indeed, on some occasion which renders it imperative to deal with 
great matters. What ability and eloquence it must have needed to compress into a single sermon—as he 
boasts to have done—all the topics which the most learned writers have treated in detail in voluminous 
treatises! But this is nothing to me: it is for the hearers of the sermon to notice and for the writer of the 
letter to realize. But as for me he ought of his own accord to acquit me of bringing the charge against him. 
I was not present and did not hear the sermon. I was only one of the many, indeed hardly one of them; for 
while others were crying out I held my peace. Let us confront the accused and the accuser, and let us give 
credit to him whose services, life, and doctrine are seen to be the best. 


5. You see, do you not, that I shut my eyes to many things and touch upon others only in the most cursory 
manner, hinting at what I suppose rather than saying out what I think. 


I understand and approve your manoeuvres; how in the interests of the peace of the Church you stop your 
ears when you come within range of the Sirens. Moreover, trained as you have been from childhood in 
sacred studies, you know exactly what is meant by each expression which you use. You knowingly employ 
ambiguous terms and carefully balanced sentences so as not to condemn others or repudiate us. But it is 
not a pure faith and a frank confession which look for quibbles or circumlocutions. What is simply 
believed must be professed with equal simplicity. For my part I could cry out—though it were amid the 
swords and fires of Babylon, “why does the answer evade the question? why is there no frank, 
straightforward declaration?” From beginning to end all is shrinking, compromise, ambiguity: as though 
he were trying to walk on spikes of corn. His blood boils with eagerness for peace; yet he will not give a 
straightforward answer! others are free to insult him; for, when he is insulted, he does not venture to 
retaliate. I meantime hold my peace: for the present I shall let it be thought that I am too busy, or 
ignorant, or afraid; for how would he treat me were I to accuse him, if when I praise him—as he admits 
himself that I do—he secretly traduces me? 


6. His whole letter is less an exposition of his faith than a mass of calumnies aimed at myself. Without any 
of those mutual courtesies which men may use towards each other without flattery, he takes up my name 
again and again, flouts it, and bandies it about as though I were blotted out of the book of the living. He 


thinks that he has beaten me black and blue with his letter; and that I live for the trifles at which he aims, 
I who from my boyhood have been shut up in a monastic cell, and have always made it my aim to be rather 
than to seem a good man. Some of us, it is true, he mentions with respect, but only that he may 
afterwards wound us more deeply. As if, forsooth, we too have no open secrets to reveal! One of his 
charges is that we have allowed a slave to be ordained. Yet he himself has clergymen of the same class, 
and he must have read of Onesimus who, being made regenerate by Paul in prison, from a slave became a 
deacon. Then he throws out that the slave in question was a common informer; and, lest he should be 
compelled to prove the charge, declares he has it from hearsay only! Why, if I had chosen to repeat the 
talk of the crowd and to listen to scandal-mongers, he would have learned before now that I too know 
what all the world knows and have heard the same stories as other people. He declares farther that 
ordination has been given to this slave as a reward for a slander spread abroad by him. Does not such 
cunning and subtlety appal one? And is there any answer to eloquence so overwhelming? Which is best, to 
spread a calumny or to suffer from one? To accuse a man whose love you may afterwards wish for, or to 
pardon a sinner? And is it more tolerable that a common informer should be made a consul than that he 
should be made an aedile? He knows what I pass over in silence and what I say; what I myself have heard 
and what—from the fear of Christ—I perhaps refuse to believe. 


7. He charges me with having translated Origen into Latin. In this I do not stand alone for the confessor 
Hilary has done the same, and we are both at one in this that while we have rendered all that is useful, we 
have cut away all that was harmful. Let him read our versions for himself, if he knows how (and as he 
constantly converses and daily associates with Italians, I think he cannot be ignorant of Latin); or else, if 
he cannot quite take it in, let him use his interpreters and then he will come to know that I deserve 
nothing but praise for the work on which he grounds a charge against me. For, while I have always 
allowed to Origen his great merit as an interpreter and critic of the scriptures, I have invariably denied 
the truth of his doctrines. Is it I then that let him loose upon the crowd? Is it I that act sponsor to other 
preachers like him? No, for I know that a difference must be made between the apostles and all other 
preachers. The former always speak the truth; but the latter being men sometimes go astray. It would be a 
strange defence of Origen surely to admit his faults and then to excuse them by saying that other men 
have been guilty of similar ones! As if, when you cannot venture to defend a man openly, you may hope to 
shield him by imputing his mistake to a number of others! As for the six thousand volumes of Origen of 
which he speaks, it is impossible that any one should have read books which have never been written: and 
I for my part find it easier to suppose that this falsehood is due to the man who professes to have heard it 
rather than to him who is said to have told it. 


8. Again he avers that my brother is the cause of the disagreement which has arisen, a man who is 
content to stay in a monastic cell and who regards the clerical office as onerous rather than honourable. 
And although up to this very day he has spoon-fed us with insincere protestations of peace, he has caused 
commotion in the minds of the western bishops by telling them that a mere youth, hardly more than a boy, 
has been ordained presbyter of Bethlehem in his own diocese. If this is the truth, all the bishops of 
Palestine must be aware of it. For the monastery of the reverend pope Epiphanius—called the old 
monastery—where my brother was ordained presbyter is situated in the district of Eleutheropolis and not 
in that of AElia. Furthermore his age is well known to your Holiness; and as he has now attained to thirty 
years I apprehend that no blame can attach to him on that score. Indeed this particular age is stamped as 
full and complete by the mystery of Christ’s assumed manhood. Let him call to mind the ancient law, and 
he will see that after his twenty-fifth year a Levite might be chosen to the priesthood; or if in this passage 
he prefers to follow the Hebrew he will find that candidates for the priesthood must be thirty years old. 
And that he may not venture to say that “old things are passed away; and, behold, all things are become 
new,” let him hear the apostle’s words to Timothy, “Let no man despise thy youth.” Certainly when my 
opponent was himself ordained bishop, he was not much older than my brother is now. And if he argues 
that youth is no hindrance to a bishop but that it is to a presbyter because a young elder is a contradiction 
in terms, I ask him this question: Why has he himself ordained a presbyter of this age or younger still, and 
that too to minister in another man’s church? But if he cannot be at peace with my brother unless he 
consents to submit and to renounce the bishop who has ordained him, he shews plainly that his object is 
not peace but revenge, and that he will not rest satisfied with the quietude of repose and peace unless he 
is able to inflict to the full every penalty that he now threatens. Had he himself ordained my brother, it 
would have made no difference to this latter. So dearly does he love seclusion that he would even then 
have continued to live quietly and would not have exercised his office. And should the bishop have seen fit 
to rend the church on that score, he would then have owed him nothing save the respect which is due to 
all who offer sacrifice. 


9. So much for his prolix defence of himself or I should rather say his attack on me. In this letter I have 
only answered him briefly and cursorily that from what I have said he may perceive what I do not say, and 
may know that as I am a human being I am a rational animal and well able to understand his shrewdness, 
and that I am not so obtuse or brutish as to catch only the sound of his words and not their meaning. I 
now ask of you to pardon my chagrin and to allow that if it is arrogant to answer back, it is yet more 
arrogant to bring baseless charges. Yet my answer has indicated what I might have said rather than has 
actually said it. Why do men look for peace at a distance? and why do they wish to have it enforced by 
word of command? Let them shew themselves peacemakers, and peace will follow at once. Why do they 
use the name of your holiness to terrorize us, when your letter—strange contrast to their harsh and 


begin with, and then afterwards the vaster one (of a higher world, ) that he might on a great as well as on 
a smaller stage practise and advance in his probation, and so be promoted from the good which God had 
given him, that is, from his high position, to God’s best; that is, to some higher abode. In this good work 
God employs a most excellent minister, even His own Word. “My heart,” He says, “hath emitted my most 
excellent Word.” Let Marcion take hence his first lesson on the noble fruit of this truly most excellent tree. 
But, like a most clumsy clown, he has grafted a good branch on a bad stock. The sapling, however, of his 
blasphemy shall be never strong: it shall wither with its planter, and thus shall be manifested the nature of 
the good tree. Look at the total result: how fruitful was the Word! God issued His fiat, and it was done: 
God also saw that it was good; not as if He were ignorant of the good until He saw it; but because it was 
good, He therefore saw it, and honoured it, and set His seal upon it; and consummated the goodness of 
His works by His vouchsafing to them that contemplation. Thus God blessed what He made good, in order 
that He might commend Himself to you as whole and perfect, good both in word and act. As yet the Word 
knew no malediction, because He was a stranger to malefaction. We shall see what reasons required this 
also of God. Meanwhile the world consisted of all things good, plainly foreshowing how much good was 
preparing for him for whom all this was provided. Who indeed was so worthy of dwelling amongst the 
works of God, as he who was His own image and likeness? That image was wrought out by a goodness 
even more operative than its wont, with no imperious word, but with friendly hand preceded by an almost 
affable utterance: “Let us make man in our image, after our likeness.” Goodness spake the word; 
Goodness formed man of the dust of the ground into so great a substance of the flesh, built up out of one 
material with so many qualities; Goodness breathed into him a soul, not dead but living. Goodness gave 
him dominion over all things, which he was to enjoy and rule over, and even give names to. In addition to 
this, Goodness annexed pleasures to man so that, while master of the whole world, he might tarry among 
higher delights, being translated into paradise, out of the world into the Church. The self-same Goodness 
provided also a help meet for him, that there might be nothing in his lot that was not good. For, said He, 
that the man be alone is not good. He knew full well what a blessing to him would be the sex of Mary, and 
also of the Church. The law, however, which you find fault with, and wrest into a subject of contention, 
was imposed on man by Goodness, aiming at his happiness, that he might cleave to God, and so not show 
himself an abject creature rather than a free one, nor reduce himself to the level of the other animals, his 
subjects, which were free from God, and exempt from all tedious subjection; but might, as the sole human 
being, boast that he alone was worthy of receiving laws from God; and as a rational being, capable of 
intelligence and knowledge, be restrained within the bounds of rational liberty, subject to Him who had 
subjected all things unto him. To secure the observance of this law, Goodness likewise took counsel by 
help of this sanction: “In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” For it was a most 
benignant act of His thus to point out the issues of transgression, lest ignorance of the danger should 
encourage a neglect of obedience. Now, since it was given as a reason previous to the imposition of the 
law, it also amounted to a motive for subsequently observing it, that a penalty was annexed to its 
transgression; a penalty, indeed, which He who proposed it was still unwilling that it should be incurred. 
Learn then the goodness of our God amidst these things and up to this point; learn it from His excellent 
works, from His kindly blessings, from His indulgent bounties, from His gracious providences, from His 
laws and warnings, so good and merciful. 


CHAPTER V 


MARCION’S CAVILS CONSIDERED. HIS OBJECTION REFUTED, I.E., MAN’S FALL SHOWED FAILURE IN GOD. THE 
PERFECTION OF MAN’S BEING LAY IN HIS LIBERTY, WHICH GOD PURPOSELY BESTOWED ON HIM. THE FALL 
IMPUTABLE TO MAN’S OWN CHOICE 


Now then, ye dogs, whom the apostle puts outside, and who yelp at the God of truth, let us come to your 
various questions. These are the bones of contention, which you are perpetually gnawing! If God is good, 
and prescient of the future, and able to avert evil, why did He permit man, the very image and likeness of 
Himself, and, by the origin of his soul, His own substance too, to be deceived by the devil, and fall from 
obedience of the law into death? For if He had been good, and so unwilling that such a catastrophe should 
happen, and prescient, so as not to be ignorant of what was to come to pass, and powerful enough to 
hinder its occurrence, that issue would never have come about, which should be impossible under these 
three conditions of the divine greatness. Since, however, it has occurred, the contrary proposition is most 
certainly true, that God must be deemed neither good, nor prescient, nor powerful. For as no such issue 
could have happened had God been such as He is reputed—good, and prescient, and mighty—so has this 
issue actually happened, because He is not such a God. In reply, we must first vindicate those attributes in 
the Creator which are called in question—namely, His goodness and foreknowledge, and power. But I shall 
not linger long over this point for Christ’s own definition comes to our aid at once. From works must 
proofs be obtained. The Creator’s works testify at once to His goodness, since they are good, as we have 
shown, and to His power, since they are mighty, and spring indeed out of nothing. And even if they were 
made out of some (previous) matter, as some will have it, they are even thus out of nothing, because they 
were not what they are. In short, both they are great because they are good; and God is likewise mighty, 
because all things are His own, whence He is almighty. But what shall I say of His prescience, which has 
for its witnesses as many prophets as it inspired? After all, what title to prescience do we look for in the 
Author of the universe, since it was by this very attribute that He foreknew all things when He appointed 
them their places, and appointed them their places when He foreknew them? There is sin itself. If He had 
not foreknown this, He would not have proclaimed a caution against it under the penalty of death. Now if 


menacing words—breathes only peace and meekness? For that the letter which Isidore the presbyter has 
brought for me from you does make for peace and harmony I know by this, that these insincere professors 
of a wish for peace have refused to deliver it to me. Let them choose whichever alternative they please. 
Either I am a good man or [am a bad one. If I am a good one let them leave me in quiet: if 1am a bad one, 
why do they desire to be in bad company? Surely my opponent has learnt by experience the value of 
humility. He who now tears asunder things which, formerly separate, he of his own will put together, 
proves that in severing now what he then joined, he is acting at the instigation of another. 


10. Recently he sought and obtained a decree of exile against me, and I only wish that he had been able to 
carry it out, so that, as the will is imputed to him for the deed, so I too not in will only but in deed might 
wear the crown of exile. The church of Christ has been founded by shedding its own blood not that of 
others, by enduring outrage not by inflicting it. Persecutions have made it grow; martyrdoms have 
crowned it. Or if the Christians among whom I live are unique in their love of severity and know only how 
to persecute and not how to undergo persecution, there are Jews here, there are heretics professing 
various false doctrines, and in particular the foulest of all, I mean, Manichaeism. Why is it that they do not 
venture to say a word against them? Why am I the only person they wish to drive into exile? Am I who 
communicate with the church the only person of whom it can be said that he rends the church? I put it to 
you, is it not a fair demand either that they should expel these others as well as myself, or that, if they 
keep them, they should keep me too? All the same they honour men by sending them into exile, for by so 
doing they separate them from the company of heretics. It is a monk, shame to say, who menaces monks 
and obtains decrees of exile against them; and that too a monk who boasts that he holds an apostolic 
chair. But the monastic tribe does not succumb to terrorism: it prefers to expose its neck to the impending 
sword rather than to allow its hands to be tied. Is not every monk an exile from his country? Is he not an 
exile from the whole world? Where is the need for the public authority, the cost of a rescript, the 
journeyings up and down the earth to obtain one? Let him but touch me with his little finger, and I will go 
into exile of myself. “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” Christ is not shut up in any one spot. 


11. Moreover when he writes that, though I seem to be separated from communion with him, I in reality 
hold communion with him through you and through the church of Rome: he need not go so far afield, for I 
am connected with him in the same way also here in Palestine. And lest even this should appear distant, in 
this village of Bethlehem I hold communion with his presbyters as much as I can. Thus it is clear that a 
private chagrin is not to be taken for the cause of the church, and that one man’s choler, or even that of 
several stirred up by him, ought not to be styled the displeasure of the church. Accordingly I now repeat 
what I said at the beginning of my letter that I for my part am desirous of Christ’s peace, that I pray for 
harmony, and that I request you to admonish him not to exact peace but to purpose it. Let him be satisfied 
with the pain which he has caused by the insults that he has inflicted upon me in the past. Let him efface 
old wounds by a little new charity. Let him shew himself what he was before, when of his own choice he 
bestowed upon me his esteem. Let his words no longer be tinged with a gall that flows from the heart of 
another. Let him do what he wishes himself, and not what others force him to wish. Either as a pontiff, let 
him exercise authority over all alike, or as a follower of the apostle, let him serve all for the salvation of 
all. If he will shew himself such, I am ready freely to yield and to hold out my arms; he will find me a 
friend and a kinsman, and will perceive that in Christ I am submissive to him as to all the saints. “Charity,” 
writes the apostle, “suffereth long and is kind; charity envieth not; ...is not puffed up .. . beareth all 
things, believeth all things.” Charity is the mother of all virtues, and the apostle’s words about faith, hope 
and charity are like that threefold cord which is not quickly broken. We believe, we hope, and through our 
faith and hope we are joined together in the bond of charity. It is for these virtues that I and others have 
left our homes, it is for these that we would live peaceably without any contention in the fields and alone; 
paying all due veneration to Christ’s pontiffs—so long as they preach the right faith—not because we fear 
them as lords but because we honour them as fathers deferring also to bishops as bishops, but refusing to 
serve under compulsion, beneath the shadow of episcopal authority, men whom we do not choose to obey. 
I am not so much puffed up in mind as not to know what is due to the priests of Christ. For he who 
receives them, receives not them but Him, whose bishops they are. But let them be content with the 
honour which is theirs. Let them know that they are fathers and not lords, especially in relation to those 
who scorn the ambitions of the world and count peace and repose the best of all things. And may Christ 
who is Almighty God grant to your prayers that I and my opponent may be united not in a feigned and 
hollow peace but in true and sincere mutual esteem, lest biting and devouring one another we be 
consumed one of another. 


LETTER LXXXIII. FROM PAMMACHIUS AND OCEANUS 


A letter from Pammachius and Oceanus in which they express the perplexity into which they have been 
thrown by Rufinus’s version of Origen’s treatise, On First Principles (see Letter LXXX.) and request 
Jerome to make for them a literal translation of the work. Written in 399 or 400 a.d. 


1. Pammachius and Oceanus to the presbyter Jerome, health. 
A reverend brother has brought to us sheets containing a certain person’s translation into Latin of a 


treatise by Origen—entitled peri archon. These contain many things which disturb our poor wits and 
which appear to us to be uncatholic. We suspect also that with a view of clearing the author many 


passages of his books have been removed which had they been left would have plainly proved the 
irreligious character of his teaching. We therefore request your excellency to be so good as to bestow 
upon this particular matter an attention which will benefit not only ourselves but all who reside in the 
city; we ask you to publish in your own language the abovementioned book of Origen exactly as it was 
brought out by the author himself; and we desire you to make evident the interpolations which his 
defender has introduced. You will also confute and overthrow all statements in the sheets which we have 
sent to your holiness that are ignorantly made or contradict the Catholic faith. The writer in the preface to 
his work has, with much subtlety but without mentioning your holiness’s name, implied that he has done 
no more than complete a work which you had yourself promised, thus indirectly suggesting that you agree 
with him. Remove then the suspicions men cannot help feeling and confute your assailant; for, if you 
ignore his implications, people will say that you admit their truth. 


LETTER LXXXIV. TO PAMMACHIUS AND OCEANUS 


A calm letter in which Jerome defines and justifies his own attitude towards Origen, but unduly minimizes 
his early enthusiasm for him. He admires him in the same way that Cyprian admired Tertullian but does 
not in any way adopt his errors. He then describes his own studies and recounts his obligations to 
Apollinaris, Didymus, and a Jew named Bar-anina. The rest of the letter deals with the errors of Origen, 
the state of the text of his writings, and the eulogy of him composed by the martyr Pamphilus (the 
authenticity of which Jerome assails without any sufficient reason). The date of the letter is 400 a.d. 


Jerome to the brothers Pammachius and Oceanus, with all good wishes. 


1. The sheets that you send me cover me at once with compliments and confusion; for, while they praise 
my ability, they take away my sincerity in the faith. But as both at Alexandria and at Rome and, I may say, 
throughout the whole world good men have made it a habit to take the same liberties with my name, 
esteeming me only so far that they cannot bear to be heretics without having me of the number, I will 
leave aside personalities and only answer specific charges. For it is of no benefit to a cause to encounter 
railing with railing and to retaliate for attacks upon oneself by attacks upon one’s opponents. We are 
commanded not to return evil for evil but to overcome evil with good, to take our fill of insults, and to turn 
the other cheek to the smiter. 


2. It is charged against me that I have sometimes praised Origen. If Iam not mistaken I have only done so 
in two places, in the short preface (addressed to Damasus) to his homilies on the Song of Songs and in the 
prologue to my book of Hebrew Names. In these passages do the dogmas of the church come into 
question? Is anything said of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost? or of the resurrection of the flesh? 
or of the condition and material of the soul? I have merely praised the simplicity of his rendering and 
commentary and neither the faith nor the dogmas of the Church come in at all. Ethics only are dealt with 
and the mist of allegory is dispelled by a clear explanation. I have praised the commentator but not the 
theologian, the man of intellect but not the believer, the philosopher but not the apostle. But if men wish 
to know my real judgement upon Origen; let them read my commentaries upon Ecclesiastes, let them go 
through my three books upon the epistle to the Ephesians: they will then see that I have always opposed 
his doctrines. How foolish it would be to eulogize a system so far as to endorse its blasphemy! The blessed 
Cyprian takes Tertullian for his master, as his writings prove; yet, delighted as he is with the ability of this 
learned and zealous writer he does not join him in following Montanus and Maximilla. Apollinaris is the 
author of a most weighty book against Porphyry, and Eusebius has composed a fine history of the Church; 
yet of these the former has mutilated Christ’s incarnate humanity, while the latter is the most open 
champion of the Arian impiety. “Woe,” says Isaiah, “unto them that call evil good and good evil; that put 
bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter.” We must not detract from the virtues of our opponents—if they have 
any praiseworthy qualities—but neither must we praise the defects of our friends. Each several case must 
be judged on its own merits and not by a reference to the persons concerned. While Lucilius is rightly 
assailed by Horace for the unevenness of his verses, he is equally rightly praised for his wit and his 
charming style. 


3. In my younger days I was carried away with a great passion for learning, yet I was not like some 
presumptuous enough to teach myself. At Antioch I frequently listened to Apollinaris of Laodicea, and 
attended his lectures; yet, although he instructed me in the holy scriptures, I never embraced his 
disputable doctrine as to their meaning. At length my head became sprinkled with gray hairs so that I 
looked more like a master than a disciple. Yet I went on to Alexandria and heard Didymus. And I have 
much to thank him for: for what I did not know I learned from him, and what I knew already I did not 
forget. So excellent was his teaching. Men fancied that I had now made an end of learning. Yet once more 
I came to Jerusalem and to Bethlehem. What trouble and expense it cost me to get Baraninas to teach me 
under cover of night. For by his fear of the Jews he presented to me in his own person a second edition of 
Nicodemus. Of all of these I have frequently made mention in my works. The doctrines of Apollinaris and 
of Didymus are mutually contradictory. The squadrons of the two leaders must drag me in different 
directions, for I acknowledge both as my masters. If it is expedient to hate any men and to loath any race, 
I have a strange dislike to those of the circumcision. For up to the present day they persecute our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the synagogues of Satan. Yet can anyone find fault with me for having had a Jew as a 
teacher? Does a certain person dare to bring forward against me the letter I wrote to Didymus calling him 


my master? It is a great crime, it would seem, for me a disciple to give to one both old and learned the 
name of master. And yet when I ask leave to look at the letter which has been held over so long to 
discredit me at last, there is nothing in it but courteous language and a few words of greeting. Such 
charges are both foolish and frivolous. It would be more to the point to exhibit a passage in which I have 
defended heresy or praised some wicked doctrine of Origen. In the portion of Isaiah which describes the 
crying of the two seraphim he explains these to be the Son and the Holy Ghost; but have not I altered this 
hateful explanation into a reference to the two testaments? I have the book in my hand as it was published 
twenty years ago. In numbers of my works and especially in my commentaries I have, as occasion has 
offered, mangled this heathen school. And if my opponents allege that I have done more than anyone else 
to form a collection of Origen’s books, I answer that I only wish I could have the works of all theological 
writers that by diligent study of them, I might make up for the slowness of my own wits. I have made a 
collection of his books, I admit; but because I know everything that he has written I do not follow his 
errors. I speak as a Christian to Christians: believe one who has tried him. His doctrines are poisonous, 
they are unknown to the Holy Scriptures, nay more, they do them violence. I have read Origen, I repeat, I 
have read him; and if it is a crime to read him, I admit my guilt: indeed, these Alexandrian writings have 
emptied my purse. If you will believe me, I have never been an Origenist: if you will not believe me, I have 
now ceased to be one. But if even this fails to convince you, you will compel me in self-defence to write 
against your favourite, so that, if you will not believe me when I disclaim him, you will have to believe me 
when I attack him. But I find readier credence when I go wrong than when I shew amendment. And this is 
not surprising, for my would-be friends suppose me a fellow-disciple with them in the arcana of their 
system. I am loath, they fancy, to profess esoteric doctrines before persons who according to them are 
brute-like and made of clay. For it is an axiom with them that pearls ought not to be lightly cast before 
swine, nor that which is holy given to the dogs. They agree with David when he says: “Thy word have I hid 
in mine heart that I might not sin against thee;” and when in another place he describes the righteous 
man as one “who speaketh truth with his neighbour,” that is with those who “are of the household of 
faith.” From these passages they conclude that those of us who as yet are uninitiated ought to be told 
falsehoods, lest, being still unweaned babes, we should be choked by too solid food. Now that perjury and 
lying enter into their mysteries and form a bond between them appears most clearly from the sixth book 
of Origen’s Miscellanies, in which he harmonizes the Christian doctrine with the conceptions of Plato. 


4. What must I do then? deny that I am of Origen’s opinion? They will not believe me. Swear that I am 
not? They will laugh and say that I deal in lies. I will do the one thing which they dread. I will bring 
forward their sacred rites and mysteries, and will expose the cunning whereby they delude simple folk 
like myself. Perhaps, although they refuse credence to my voice when I deny, they may believe my pen 
when I accuse. Of one thing they are particularly apprehensive, and that is that their writings may some 
day be taken as evidence against their master. They are ready to make statements on oath and to disclaim 
them afterwards with an oath as false as the first. When asked for their signatures they use shifts and 
seek excuses. One says: “I cannot condemn what no one else has condemned.” Another says: “No decision 
was arrived at on the point by the Fathers.” It is thus that they appeal to the judgment of the world to put 
off the necessity of assenting to a condemnation. Another says with yet more assurance: “how am I to 
condemn men whom the council of Nicaea has left untouched? For the council which condemned Arius 
would surely have condemned Origen too, had it disapproved of his doctrines.” They were bound in other 
words to cure all the diseases of the church at once and with one remedy; and by parity of reasoning we 
must deny the majesty of the Holy Ghost because nothing was said of his nature in that council. But the 
question was of Arius, not of Origen; of the Son, not of the Holy Ghost. The bishops at the council 
proclaimed their adherence to a dogma which was at the time denied; they said nothing about a difficulty 
which no one had raised. And yet they covertly struck at Origen as the source of the Arian heresy: for, in 
condemning those who deny the Son to be of the substance of the Father, they have condemned Origen as 
much as Arius. On the ground taken by these persons we have no right to condemn Valentine, Marcion, or 
the Cataphrygians, or Manichaeus, none of whom are named by the council of Nicaea, and yet there is no 
doubt that in time they were prior to it. But when they find themselves pressed either to subscribe or to 
leave the Church, you may see some strange twisting. They qualify their words, they arrange them anew, 
they use vague expressions; so as, if possible, to hold both our confession and that of our opponents, to be 
called indifferently heretics and Catholics. As if it were not in the same spirit that the Delphian Apollo (or, 
as he is sometimes called, Loxias) gave his oracles to Croesus and to Pyrrhus; cheating with a similar 
device two men widely separated in time. To make my meaning clear I will give a few examples. 


5. We believe, say they, in the resurrection of the body. This confession, if only it be sincere, is free from 
objection. But as there are bodies celestial and bodies terrestrial and as thin air and the aether are both 
according to their natures called bodies, they use the word body instead of the word flesh in order that an 
orthodox person hearing them say body may take them to mean flesh while a heretic will understand that 
they mean spirit. This is their first piece of craft, and if this is found out, they devise fresh wiles, and, 
pretending innocence themselves, accuse us of malice. As though they were frank believers they say, “We 
believe in the resurrection of the flesh.” Now when they have said this, the ignorant crowd thinks it ought 
to be satisfied, particularly because these exact words are found in the creed. If you go on to question 
them farther, a buzz of disapproval is heard in the ring and their backers cry out: “You have heard them 
say that they believe in the resurrection of the flesh; what more do you want?” the popular favour is 
transferred from our side to theirs, and while they are called honest, we are looked on as false accusers. 
But if you set your face steadily and keeping a firm hold of their admission about the flesh, proceed to 


press them as to whether they assert the resurrection of that flesh which is visible and tangible, which 
walks and speaks, they first laugh and then signify their assent. And when we inquire whether the 
resurrection will exhibit anew the hair and the teeth, the chest and the stomach, the hands and the feet, 
and all the other members of the body, then no longer able to contain their mirth they burst out laughing 
and tell us that in that case we shall need barbers, and cakes, and doctors, and cobblers. Do we, they ask 
us in turn, believe that after the resurrection men’s cheeks will still be rough and those of women smooth, 
and that sex will differentiate their bodies as it does at present? Then if we admit this, they at once 
deduce from our admission conclusions involving the grossest materialism. Thus, while they maintain the 
resurrection of the body as a whole, they deny the resurrection of its separate members. 


6. The present is not a time to speak rhetorically against a perverse doctrine. Neither the rich vocabulary 
of Cicero nor the fervid eloquence of Demosthenes could adequately convey the warmth of my feeling, 
were I to attempt to expose the quibbles by which these heretics, while verbally professing a belief in the 
resurrection, in their hearts deny it. For their women finger their breasts, slap their chests, pinch their 
legs and arms, and say, “What will a resurrection profit us if these frail bodies are to rise again? No, if we 
are to be like angels, we shall have the bodies of angels.” That is to say they scorn to rise again with the 
flesh and bones wherewith even Christ rose. Now suppose for a moment that in my youth I went astray 
and that, trained as I was in the schools of heathen philosophy, I was ignorant, in the beginning of my 
faith, of the dogmas of Christianity, and fancied that what I had read in Pythagoras and Plato and 
Empedocles was also contained in the writings of the apostle: Supposing, I say, that I believed all this, why 
do you yet follow the error of a mere babe and sucking child in Christ? Why do you learn irreligion of one 
who as yet knew not religion? After shipwreck one has still a plank to cling to; and one may atone for sin 
by a frank confession. You have followed me when I have gone astray; follow me also now that I have been 
brought back. In youth we have wandered; now that we are old let us mend our ways. Let us unite our 
tears and our groans; let us weep together, and return to the Lord our Maker. Let us not wait for the 
repentance of the devil; for this is a vain anticipation and one that will drag us into the deep of hell. Life 
must be sought or lost here. If I have never followed Origen, it is in vain that you seek to discredit me: if I 
have been his disciple, imitate my penitence. You have believed my confession; credit also my denial. 


7. But it will be said, “If you knew these things, why did you praise him in your works?” I should praise 
him today but that you and men like you praise his errors. I should still find his talent attractive, but that 
some people have been attracted by his impiety. “Read all things,” says the apostle, “hold fast that which 
is good.” Lactantius in his books and particularly in his letters to Demetrian altogether denies the 
subsistence of the Holy Spirit, and following the error of the Jews says that the passages in which he is 
spoken of refer to the Father or to the Son and that the words holy spirit’ merely prove the holiness of 
these two persons in the Godhead. But who can forbid me to read his Institutes—in which he has written 
against the Gentiles with much ability—simply because this opinion of his is to be abhorred? Apollinaris 
has written excellent treatises against Porphyry, and I approve of his labours, although I despise his 
doctrine in many points because of its foolishness. If you too for your parts will but admit that Origen errs 
in certain things I will not say another syllable. Acknowledge that he thought amiss concerning the Son, 
and still more amiss concerning the Holy Spirit, point out the impiety of which he has been guilty in 
speaking of men’s souls as having fallen from heaven, and shew that, while in word he asserts the 
resurrection of the flesh, he destroys the force of this language by other assertions. As, for instance, that, 
after many ages and one “restitution of all things,” it will be the same for Gabriel as for the devil, for Paul 
as for Caiaphas, for virgins as for prostitutes. When once you have rejected these misstatements and have 
parted them with your censor’s wand from the faith of the Church, I may read what is left with safety, and 
having first taken the antidote need no longer dread the poison. For instance it will do me no harm to say 
as I have said, “Whereas in his other books Origen has surpassed all other writers, in commenting on the 
Song of Songs he has surpassed himself”; nor will I fear to face the words with which formerly in my 
younger days I spoke of him as a doctor of the churches. Will it be pretended, that I was bound to accuse 
a man whose works I was translating by special request? that I was bound to say in my preface, “This 
writer whose books I translate is a heretic: beware of him, reader, read him not, flee from the viper: or, if 
you are bent on reading him, know that the treatises which I have translated have been garbled by 
heretics and wicked men; yet you need not fear, for I have corrected all the places which they have 
corrupted,” that in other words I ought to have said: “the writer that I translate is a heretic, but I, his 
translator, am a Catholic.” The fact is that you and your party in your anxiety to be straightforward, 
ingenuous, and honest, have paid too little regard to the precepts of rhetoric and to the devices of oratory. 
For in admitting that his books On First Principles are heretical and in trying to lay the blame of this upon 
others, you raise difficulties for your readers; you induce them to examine the whole life of the author and 
to form a judgment on the question from the remainder of his writings. I on the other hand have been 
wise enough to emend silently what I wished to emend: thus by ignoring the crime I have averted 
prejudice from the criminal. Doctors tell us that serious maladies ought not to be subjected to treatment, 
but should be left to nature, lest the remedies applied should intensify the disease. It is now almost one 
hundred and fifty years since Origen died at Tyre. Yet what Latin writer has ever ventured to translate his 
books On the Resurrection and On First Principles, his Miscellanies and his Commentaries or as he 
himself calls them his Tomes? Who has ever cared by so infamous a work to cover himself with infamy? I 
am not more eloquent than Hilary or truer to the faith than Victorinus who both have rendered his 
Homilies not in exact versions but in independent paraphrases. Recently also Ambrose appropriated his 
Six Days’ Work, but in such a way that it expressed the views of Hippolytus and Basil rather than of 


Origen. You profess to take me for your model, and blind as moles in relation to others you scan me with 
the eyes of gazelles. Well, had I been ill-disposed towards Origen, I might have translated these very 
books so as to make his worst writings known to Latin readers; but this I have never done; and, though 
many have asked me, I have always refused. For it has never been my habit to crow over the mistakes of 
men whose talents I admire. Origen himself, were he still alive, would soon fall out with you his would-be 
patrons and would say with Jacob: “Ye have troubled me to make me to stink among the inhabitants of the 
land.” 


8. Does any one wish to praise Origen? Let him praise him as I do. From his childhood he was a great 
man, and truly a martyr’s son. At Alexandria he presided over the school of the church, succeeding a man 
of great learning the presbyter Clement. So greatly did he abhor sensuality that, out of a zeal for God but 
yet one not according to knowledge, he castrated himself with a knife. Covetousness he trampled under 
foot. He knew the scriptures by heart and laboured hard day and night to explain their meaning. He 
delivered in church more than a thousand sermons, and published innumerable commentaries which he 
called tomes. These I now pass over, for it is not my purpose to catalogue his writings. Which of us can 
read all that he has written? and who can fail to admire his enthusiasm for the scriptures? If some one in 
the spirit of Judas the Zealot brings up to me his mistakes, he shall have his answer in the words of 
Horace: 


"Tis true that sometimes Homer sleeps, but then 
He’s not without excuse: 
The fault is venial, for his work is long. 


Let us not imitate the faults of one whose virtues we cannot equal. Other men have erred concerning the 
faith, both Greeks and Latins, but I must not mention their names lest I should be supposed to defend 
Origen not by his own merits but by the errors of others. This, you will say, is to accuse them and not to 
excuse him. You would be right, if I had declared him not to have erred, or if I had professed a belief that 
the apostle Paul or an angel from heaven ought to be listened to in a depravation of the faith. But as it is 
seeing I frankly admit him to be wrong, I may read him on the same terms as I read others, because if he 
is wrong so also are they. But you may say, If error is common to many, why do you assail him alone? I 
answer, because he alone is praised by you as an apostle. Take away your exaggerated love for him, and I 
am ready to take away the greatness of my dislike. While you gather other men’s faulty statements out of 
their books merely to defend Origen in his error, you extol this latter to the sky and will not allow that he 
has erred at all. Whosoever you are who are thus preaching new doctrines, I beseech you, spare the ears 
of the Romans, spare the faith of a church which an apostle has praised. Why after four hundred years do 
you try to teach us Romans doctrines of which until now we have known nothing? Why do you publicly 
proclaim opinions which Peter and Paul refused to profess? Until now no such teaching has been heard of, 
and yet the world has become christian. For my part I will hold fast in my old age the faith wherein I was 
born again in my boyhood. They speak of us as claytowners, made out of dirt, brutish and carnal, because, 
say they, we refuse to receive the things of the spirit; but of course they themselves are citizens of 
Jerusalem and their mother is in heaven. I do not despise the flesh in which Christ was born and rose 
again, or scorn the mud which, baked into a clean vessel, reigns in heaven. And yet I wonder why they 
who detract from the flesh live after the flesh, and cherish and delicately nurture that which is their 
enemy. Perhaps indeed they wish to fulfil the words of scripture: “love your enemies and bless them that 
persecute you.” I love the flesh, but I love it only when it is chaste, when it is virginal, when it is mortified 
by fasting: I love not its works but itself, that flesh which knows that it must be judged, and therefore dies 
as a martyr for Christ, which is scourged and torn asunder and burned with fire. 


9. The folly also of their contention that certain heretics and ill-disposed persons have tampered with 
Origen’s writings may be shewn thus. Could any person be more wise, more learned, or more eloquent 
than were Eusebius and Didymus, Origen’s supporters? Of these the former in the six volumes of his 
Apology asserts that Origen is of the same mind with himself; while the latter, though he tries to excuse 
his errors, admits that he has made them. Not being able to deny what he finds written, he endeavours to 
explain it away. It is one thing to say that additions have been made by heretics, but another to maintain 
that heretical statements are commendable. Origen’s case would be unique if his writings were falsified 
all over the world and if in one day by an edict like that of Mithridates all the truth were shorn from his 
volumes. Even supposing that some one treatise of his has been tampered with, can it be possible that all 
his works, published as they were at different times and places, have been corrupted? Origen himself in a 
letter written to Fabian, bishop of Rome, expresses penitence for having made erroneous statements, and 
charges Ambrose with over haste in making public what was meant only for private circulation. And yet to 
this day his disciples search for shifts to prove that all that excites disapprobation in his writings is due 
not to him but to others. 


10. Moreover, when they speak of Pamphilus as one who praised Origen, I am personally much obliged to 
them for accounting me worthy to be calumniated with that martyr. For if, sirs, you tell me that Origen’s 
books have been tampered with by his enemies to bring them into discredit; why may not I in my turn 
allege that his friends and followers have attributed to Pamphilus a volume composed by themselves to 
vindicate their master from disrepute by the testimony of a martyr? Lo and behold, you yourselves correct 


in Origen’s books passages which (according to you) he never wrote: and yet you are surprised if a man is 
said to have published a book which as a matter of fact he did not publish. But while your statements can 
easily be brought to the test by an appeal to Origen’s published works; as Pamphilus has published 
nothing else, it is easier for calumny to fix a book upon him. For shew me any other work of Pamphilus; 
you will nowhere find any, this is his only one. How then can I know that it is by Pamphilus? You will tell 
me, that the style and tone ought to inform me. Well, I shall never believe that a man so learned has 
dedicated the first fruits of his talent to defend doubtful and discredited positions. The very name of an 
apology which the treatise bears implies a previous charge made; for nothing is defended that is not first 
attacked. I will now bring forward but a single argument, one, however, the force of which only folly and 
effrontery can deny. The treatise attributed to Pamphilus contains nearly the first thousand lines of 
Eusebius’s sixth book in defence of Origen. Yet in the remaining parts of his work the writer brings 
forward passages by which he seeks to prove that Origen was a Catholic. Now Eusebius and Pamphilus 
were in such thorough harmony with each other that they seemed to have but one soul between them, and 
one even went so far as to adopt the other’s name. How then could they have disagreed so fundamentally 
on this point, Eusebius in all his works proving Origen to be an Arian, and Pamphilus describing him as a 
supporter of the Nicene council, which had not yet been held? It is evident from this consideration that 
the book belongs not to Pamphilus but to Didymus or somebody else, who having cut off the head of 
Eusebius’s sixth book supplied the other members himself. But I am willing to be generous and to allow 
that the book is written by Pamphilus, only by Pamphilus not yet a martyr. For he must have written the 
book before he underwent martyrdom. And why, you will say, was he accounted worthy of martyrdom? 
Surely that he might efface his error by a martyr’s death, and wash away his one fault by shedding his 
blood. How many martyrs there have been all the world over who before their deaths have been the slaves 
of sins! Are we then to palliate the sins because those who committed them have afterwards become 
martyrs? 


11. This reply to your letter, my most loving brothers, I have dictated in all haste; and, overcoming my 
scruples, I have taken up my pen against a man whose ability I once eulogized. I would sooner, indeed, 
risk my reputation than my faith. My friends have placed me in the awkward dilemma that if I say nothing 
I shall be held guilty, and if I offer a defence I shall be accounted an enemy. Both alternatives are hard; 
but of the two I will choose that which is the least so. A quarrel can be made up, but blasphemy can find 
no forgiveness. I leave to your judgment to discover how much labour I have expended in translating the 
books On First Principles; for on the one hand if one alters anything from the Greek the work becomes 
less a version than a perversion; and on the other hand a literal adherence to the original by no means 
tends to preserve the charm of its eloquence. 


LETTER LXXXV. TO PAULINUS 


Paulinus had asked Jerome two questions, (1) how can certain passages of scripture (Exod. vii. 13; Rom. 
ix. 16) be reconciled with Free Will? and (2) Why are the children of believers said to be holy (1 Cor. vii. 
14) apart from baptismal grace? For the first of these questions Jerome refers Paulinus to his version 
(newly made) of Origen’s treatise, On First Principles. For the second he quotes the explanation of 
Tertullian. Written in 400 a.d. 


1. Your words urge me to write to you but your eloquence deters me from doing so. For as a letter-writer 
you are almost as good as Tully. You complain that my letters are short and unpolished: this is not due to 
carelessness but to fear of you, lest writing to you at greater length I should but send you more sentences 
to find fault with. Moreover, to make a clean breast of it to a good man like you, just about the time the 
vessels sail for the west, so many letters are demanded of me at once that, if I were to reply to all my 
correspondents, I should be unable to accomplish my task. Hence it happens that, neglecting the niceties 
of composition and not revising the work of my secretaries, I dictate whatever first comes into my head. 
Thus when I write to you I regard you as a friend and not as a critic. 


2. Your letter propounds two questions, the first, why God hardened Pharaoh’s heart, and why the apostle 
said: “So then it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy;” and 
other things which appear to do away with free will: the second, how those are holy who are born of 
believing, that is, of baptized parents, seeing that without the gift of grace afterwards received and kept 
they cannot be saved. 


3. Your first question is most ably answered by Origen in his treatise on First Principles which, at the 
request of my friend Pammachius, I have recently translated. This task has occupied me so fully that I am 
unable to keep my word with you and must again postpone the sending my commentary on Daniel. 
Indeed, distinguished and devoted to me as Pammachius is, had he been alone in his request, I should 
have deferred it to another time, but, as it was, almost all our brothers at Rome urged the same demand 
declaring that many persons were in danger, and that some even accepted Origen’s heretical teaching. I 
have found myself forced therefore to translate a book in which there is more of bad than of good, and to 
keep to this rule that I should neither add nor subtract but should preserve in Latin in its integrity the 
true sense of the Greek. You will be able to borrow a copy of my version from the aforesaid brother, 
though in your case the Greek will serve quite as well; neither should you, who can drink from the 
fountain head, turn to the muddy streamlets supplied by my poor wits. 


4. Moreover, as I am speaking to an educated man, well versed both in the sacred scriptures and in 
secular literature, I desire to give your excellency this note of warning. Do not suppose that I am a clumsy 
buffoon who condemn everything that Origen has written,—as his injudicious friends falsely assert—or 
that I have changed my mind as suddenly as the philosopher Dionysius. The fact is that I repudiate merely 
his objectionable dogmas. For I know that one curse hangs over those who call evil good and over those 
who call good evil, over those who put bitter for sweet, and over those who put sweet for bitter. Who 
would go so far in praise of another man’s teaching as to acquiesce in blasphemy? 


5. Your second question is discussed by Tertullian in his books on Monogamy where he declares that the 
children of believers are called holy because they are as it were candidates for the faith and have suffered 
no pollution from idolatry. Consider also that the vessels of which we read in the tabernacle are called 
holy and everything else required for the ceremonial worship: although in strictness of speech there can 
be nothing holy except creatures which know of and worship God. But it is a scriptural usage sometimes 
to give the name of holy to those who are clean, or who have been purified, or who have made expiation. 
For instance, it is written of Bathsheba that she was made holy from her uncleanness, and the temple 
itself is called the holy place. 


6. I beg that you will not silently in your mind accuse me either of vanity or of insincerity. God bears me 
witness in my conscience that the unavoidable circumstances mentioned above drew me back when I was 
just going to grapple with my commentary; and you know that what is done when the mind is pre- 
occupied is never well done. I gladly accept the cap that you have sent me, a mark, though small, of no 
small affection and just the thing to keep an old man’s head warm. I am delighted alike with the gift and 
with the giver. 


LETTER LXXXVI. TO THEOPHILUS 


Jerome congratulates Theophilus on the success of his crusade against Origenism, and speaks of the good 
work done in Palestine by his emissaries Priscus and Eubulus. He then (by a singular change in his 
sentiments) asks Theophilus to forgive John of Jerusalem for having unwittingly received an 
excommunicated Egyptian. The date of the Letter is 400 a.d. 


Jerome to the most blessed Pope Theophilus. I have recently received despatches from your blessedness 
setting right your long silence and summoning me to return to my duty. So, though the reverend brothers 
Priscus and Eubulus have been slow in bringing me your letters, yet, as they are now hastening in the 
ardour of faith from end to end of Palestine and scattering and driving into their holes the basilisks of 
heresy, I write a few lines to congratulate you on your success. The whole world glories in your victories. 
An exultant crowd of all nations gazes on the standard of the cross raised by you at Alexandria and upon 
the shining trophies which mark your triumph over heresy. Blessings on your courage! blessings on your 
zeal! You have shewn that your long silence has been due to policy and not to inclination. I speak quite 
openly to your reverence. I grieved to find you too forbearing, and, knowing nothing of the course shaped 
by the pilot, I yearned for the destruction of those abandoned men. But, as I now see, you have had your 
hand raised and, if you have delayed to strike, it has only been that you might strike harder. As regards 
the welcome given to a certain person, you have no reason to be vexed with the prelate of this city; for as 
you gave no instructions on the point in your letter, it would have been rash in him to decide a case of 
which he knew nothing. Still I think that he would neither wish nor venture to annoy you in any way. 


LETTER LXXXVII. FROM THEOPHILUS TO JEROME 


Theophilus informs Jerome that he has expelled the Origenists from the monasteries of Nitria, and urges 
him to shew his zeal for the faith by writing against the prevalent heresy. The date of the letter is 400 a.d. 


Theophilus, bishop, to the well-beloved and most loving brother, the presbyter Jerome. The reverend 
bishop Agatho with the well-beloved deacon Athanasius is accredited to you with tidings relating to the 
church. When you learn their import I feel no doubt but that you will approve my resolution and will exult 
in the church’s victory. For we have cut down with the prophet’s sickle certain wicked fanatics who were 
eager to sow broadcast in the monasteries of Nitria the heresy of Origen. We have remembered the 
warning words of the apostle, “rebuke with all authority.” Do you therefore on your part, as you hope to 
receive a share in this reward, make haste to bring back with scriptural discourses those who have been 
deceived. It is our desire, if possible, to guard in our days not only the Catholic faith and the rules of the 
church, but the people committed to our charge, and to give a quietus to all strange doctrines. 


LETTER LXXXVIII. TO THEOPHILUS 

Replying to the preceding letter Jerome again congratulates Theophilus on the success of his efforts to 
put down Origenism, and informs him that they have already borne fruit as far west as Italy. He then asks 
him for the decrees of his council (held recently at Alexandria). The date of the letter is 400 a.d. 


Jerome to the most blessed pope Theophilus. The letter of your holiness has given me a twofold pleasure, 


partly because it has had for its bearers those reverend and estimable men, the bishop Agatho and the 
deacon Athanasius, and partly because it has shewn your zeal for the faith against a most wicked heresy. 
The voice of your holiness has rung throughout the world, and to the joy of all Christ’s churches the 
poisonous suggestions of the devil have been silenced. The old serpent hisses no longer, but, writhing and 
disembowelled, lurks in dark caverns unable to bear the shining of the sun. I have already, before the 
writing of your letter, sent missives to the West pointing out to those of my own language some of the 
quibbles employed by the heretics. I hold it due to the special providence of God that you should have 
written to the pope Anastasius at the same time as myself, and should thus without knowing it have been 
the means of confirming my testimony. Now that you have directly urged me to do so, I shall shew myself 
more zealous than ever to recall from their error simple souls both near and far. Nor shall I hesitate, if 
needful, to incur odium with some, for we ought to please God rather than men: although indeed they 
have been much more forward to defend their heresy than I and others have been to attack it. At the same 
time I beg that if you have any synodical decrees bearing upon the subject you will forward them to me, 
that, strengthened with the authority of so great a prelate, I may open my mouth for Christ with more 
freedom and confidence. The presbyter Vincent has arrived from Rome two days ago and humbly salutes 
you. He tells me again and again that Rome and almost the whole of Italy owe their deliverance after 
Christ to your letters. Shew diligence therefore, most loving and most blessed pope, and whenever 
opportunity offers write to the bishops of the West not to hesitate—in your own words—to cut down with a 
sharp sickle the sprouts of evil. 


LETTER LXXXIX. FROM THEOPHILUS TO JEROME 


This letter (probably earlier in date than the three preceding) commends to Jerome the monk Theodore, 
who, having come from Rome to declare the condemnation of Origenism by the church there, had visited 
the monasteries of Nitria now purged of heresy, and wished before returning to the West to see the Holy 
Places as well. The date of the letter is 400 a.d. 


Theophilus, bishop, to the well-beloved lord and most loving brother the presbyter Jerome. I have learned 
the project of the monk Theodore—which will be known also to your holiness—and I approve of it. Having 
to leave us on a voyage for Rome, he has been unwilling to set out without first visiting and embracing as 
his own flesh and blood you and the reverend brothers who are with you in the monastery. You will, Iam 
sure, rejoice in the news with which he will meet your welcome, that quiet has been restored to the 
church here. He has seen all the monasteries of Nitria and can tell you of the continence and meekness of 
the monks in them; as also how the Origenists have been put down and scattered, how peace has been 
restored to the church, and how the discipline of the Lord is being upheld. How gladly would I see the 
mask of hypocrisy laid aside by those also who near you are said to be undermining the truth. I feel 
obliged to write thus because the brothers in your neighbourhood are mistaken concerning them. 
Wherefore take heed to yourselves and shun men of this type; even as it is written:—”if any man bring not 
to you the faith of the church, bid him not God speed.” It may, indeed, be superfluous to write thus to you 
who can recall the erring from their error, yet no harm is done when those careful for the faith admonish 
even the wise and learned. Kindly salute in my name all the brothers who are with you. 


LETTER XC. FROM THEOPHILUS TO EPIPHANIUS 


Theophilus writes to Epiphanius to convoke a council in Cyprus for the condemnation of Origenism and 
asks him to transmit to Constantinople by a trustworthy messenger a copy of its decrees together with the 
synodical letter of Theophilus himself. His anxiety about this last point is caused by the news that certain 
of the excommunicated monks have set sail for Constantinople to lay their case before the bishop, John 
Chrysostom. The date of the letter is 400 a.d. 


Theophilus to his well-beloved lord, brother, and fellow-bishop Epiphanius. 


The Lord has said to his prophet “See, I have this day set thee over the nations and over the kingdoms to 
root out and to pull down and to destroy and . . . to build and to plant.” In every age he bestows the same 
grace upon his church, that His Body may be preserved intact and that the poison of heretical opinions 
may nowhere prevail over it. And now also do we see the words fulfilled. For the church of Christ “not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing” has with the sword of the gospel cut down the Origenist 
serpents crawling out of their caves, and has delivered from their deadly contagion the fruitful host of the 
monks of Nitria. I have compressed a short account of my proceedings (it was all that time would allow) 
into the general letter which I have addressed indiscriminately to all. As your excellency has often fought 
in contests of the kind before me, it is your present duty to strengthen the hands of those who are in the 
field and to gather together to this end the bishops of your entire island. A synodical letter should be sent 
to myself and the bishop of Constantinople and to any others whom you think fit; that by universal consent 
Origen himself may be expressly condemned and also the infamous heresy of which he was the author. I 
have learned that certain calumniators of the true faith, named Ammonius, Eusebius, and Euthymius, 
filled with a fresh access of enthusiasm in behalf of the heresy, have taken ship for Constantinople, to 
ensnare with their deceits as many new converts as they can and to confer anew with the old companions 
of their impiety. Let it be your care, therefore, to set forth the course of the matter to all the bishops 


throughout Isauria and Pamphylia and the rest of the neighbouring provinces: moreover, if you think fit, 
you can add my letter, so that all of us gathered together in one spirit with the power of our Lord Jesus 
Christ may deliver these men unto Satan for the destruction of the impiety which possesses them. And to 
ensure the speedy arrival of my despatches at Constantinople, send a diligent messenger, one of the 
clergy (as I send fathers from the monasteries of Nitria with others also of the monks, learned men and 
continent) that when they arrive they may be able themselves to relate what has been done. Above all I 
beg of you to offer up earnest prayers to the Lord that we may be able in this contest also to gain the 
victory; for no small joy has filled the hearts of the people both in Alexandria and throughout all Egypt, 
because a few men have been expelled from the Church that the body of it might be kept pure. Salute the 
brothers who are with you. The people with us salute you in the Lord. 


LETTER XCI. FROM EPIPHANIUS TO JEROME 


An exultant letter from Epiphanius in which he describes the success of his council (convened at the 
suggestion of Theophilus), sends Jerome a copy of its synodical letter. and urges him to go on with his 
work of translating into Latin documents bearing on the Origenistic controversy. Written in 400 a.d. 


To his most loving lord, son, and brother, the presbyter Jerome, Epiphanius sends greeting in the Lord. 
The general epistle written to all Catholics belongs particularly to you; for you, having a zeal for the faith 
against all heresies, particularly oppose the disciples of Origen and of Apollinaris whose poisoned roots 
and deeply planted impiety almighty God has dragged forth into our midst, that having been unearthed at 
Alexandria they might wither throughout the world. For know, my beloved son, that Amalek has been 
destroyed root and branch and that the trophy of the cross has been set up on the hill of Rephidim. For as 
when the hands of Moses were held up on high Israel prevailed, so the Lord has strengthened His servant 
Theophilus to plant His standard against Origen on the altar of the church of Alexandria; that in him 
might be fulfilled the words: “Write this for a memorial, for I will utterly put out Origen’s heresy from 
under heaven together with that Amalek himself.” And that I may not appear to be repeating the same 
things over and over and thus to be making my letter tedious, I send you the actual missive written to me 
that you may know what Theophilus has said to me, and what a great blessing the Lord has granted to my 
last days in approving the principles which I have always proclaimed by the testimony of so great a 
prelate. I fancy that by this time you also have published something and that, as I suggested in my former 
letter to you on this subject, you have elaborated a treatise for readers of your own language. For I hear 
that certain of those who have made shipwreck have come also to the West, and that, not content with 
their own destruction, they desire to involve others in death with them; as if they thought that the 
multitude of sinners lessens the guilt of sin and the flames of Gehenna do not grow in size in proportion as 
more logs are heaped upon them. With you and by you we send our best greetings to the reverend 
brothers who are with you in the monastery serving God. 


LETTER XCII. THE SYNODICAL LETTER OF THEOPHILUS TO THE BISHOPS OF PALESTINE AND OF CYPRUS 


The synodical letter of the council held at Alexandria in 400 a.d. to condemn Origenism. Written originally 
in Greek it was translated into Latin by Jerome. 


This letter has been sent in identical terms to the Bishops of Palestine and to those of Cyprus. We 
reproduce the headings of both copies. That to the Bishops of Palestine commences thus: To the well- 
beloved lords, brothers, and fellow-bishops, Eulogius, John, Zebianus, Auxentius, Dionysius, Gennadius, 
Zeno, Theodosius, Dicterius, Porphyry, Saturninus, Alan, Paul, Ammonius, Helianus, Eusebius, the other 
Paul, and to all the Catholic bishops gathered together at the dedication festival of AElid, Theophilus 
[sends] greeting in the Lord. 


The Cyprians he addresses thus: To the well-beloved lords, brothers, and fellow-bishops, Epiphanius, 
Marcianus, Agapetus, Boethius, Helpidius, Entasius, Norbanus, Macedonius. Aristo, Zeno, Asiaticus, 
Heraclides, the other Zeno, Cyriacus, and Aphroditus, Theophilus [sends] greeting in the Lord. 

The scope of the letter is as follows: 

We have personally visited the monasteries of Nitria and find that the Origenistic heresy has made great 
ravages among them. It is accompanied by a strange fanaticism: men even maim themselves or cut out 
their tongues to show how they despise the body. I find that some men of this kind have gone from Egypt 
into Syria and other countries where they speak against us and the truth. 


The books of Origen have been read before a council of bishops and unanimously condemned. The 
following are his chief errors, mainly found in the peri ‘Archon. 


1. The Son compared with us is truth, but compared with the Father he is falsehood. 
2. Christ’s kingdom will one day come to an end. 


3. We ought to pray to the Father alone, not to the Son. 


4. Our bodies after the resurrection will be corruptible and mortal. 


5. There is nothing perfect even in heaven; the angels themselves are faulty, and some of them feed on the 
Jewish sacrifices. 


6. The stars are conscious of their own movements, and the demons know the future by their courses. 
7. Magic, if real, is not evil. 
8. Christ suffered once for men; he will suffer again for the demons. 


The Origenists have tried to coerce me; they have even stirred up the heathen by denouncing the 
destruction of the Serapeum; and have sought to withdraw from the ecclesiastical jurisdiction two persons 
accused of grave crimes. One of these is the woman who was wrongly placed on the list of widows by 
Isidore, the other Isidore himself. He is the standard-bearer of the heretical faction, and his wealth 
supplies them with unbounded resources for their violent enterprises. They have tried to murder me; they 
seized the monastery church at Nitria, and for a time prevented the bishops from entering and the offices 
from being performed. Now, like Zebul (Beelzebub) they go to and fro on the earth. 


I have done them no harm; I have even protected them. But I would not let an old friendship (with Isidore) 
impair our faith and discipline. I implore you to oppose them wherever they come, and to prevent them 
from unsettling the brethren committed to you. 


LETTER XCII. FROM THE BISHOPS OF PALESTINE TO THEOPHILUS 


The synodical letter of the council of Jerusalem sent to Theophilus in reply to the preceding. The 
translation as before is due to Jerome. 


The following is an epitome: We have done all that you wished, and Palestine is almost wholly free from 
the taint of heresy. We wish that not only the Origenists, but Jews, Samaritans and heathen also, could be 
put down. Origenism does not exist among us. The doctrines you describe are never heard here. We 
anathematize those who hold such doctrines, and also those of Apollinaris, and shall not receive anyone 
whom you excommunicate. 


there were in God such attributes as must have rendered it both impossible and improper for any evil to 
have happened to man, and yet evil did occur, let us consider man’s condition also—whether it were not, 
in fact, rather the cause why that came to pass which could not have happened through God. I find, then, 
that man was by God constituted free, master of his own will and power; indicating the presence of God’s 
image and likeness in him by nothing so well as by this constitution of his nature. For it was not by his 
face, and by the lineaments of his body, though they were so varied in his human nature, that he 
expressed his likeness to the form of God; but he showed his stamp in that essence which he derived from 
God Himself (that is, the spiritual, which answered to the form of God), and in the freedom and power of 
his will. This his state was confirmed even by the very law which God then imposed upon him. For a law 
would not be imposed upon one who had it not in his power to render that obedience which is due to law; 
nor again, would the penalty of death be threatened against sin, if a contempt of the law were impossible 
to man in the liberty of his will. So in the Creator’s subsequent laws also you will find, when He sets 
before man good and evil, life and death, that the entire course of discipline is arranged in precepts by 
God’s calling men from sin, and threatening and exhorting them; and this on no other ground than that 
man is free, with a will either for obedience or resistance. 


LETTER XCIV. FROM DIONYSIUS TO THEOPHILUS 


In this letter (translated into Latin by Jerome) Dionysius, bishop of Lydda, praises Theophilus for his 
signal victories over Origenism and urges him to continue his efforts against that heresy. Written in 400 
a.d. 


LETTER XCV. FROM POPE ANASTASIUS TO SIMPLICIANUS 


At the request of Theophilus Anastasius, bishop of Rome, writes to Simplicianus, bishop of Milan, to 
inform him that he, like Theophilus, has condemned Origen whose blasphemies have been brought under 
his notice by Eusebius of Cremona. This latter had shown him a copy of the version by Rufinus of the 
treatise On First Principles. The date of the letter is 400 a.d. 


To his lord and brother Simplicianus, Anastasius. 


1. It is felt right that a shepherd should bestow great care and watchfulness upon his flock. In like manner 
too from his lofty tower the careful watchman keeps a lookout day and night on behalf of the city. So also 
in the hour of tempest when the sea is dangerous the shipmaster suffers keen anxiety lest the gale and 
the violence of the waves shall dash his vessel upon the rocks. It is with similar feelings that the reverend 
and honourable Theophilus our brother and fellow-bishop, ceases not to watch over the things that make 
for salvation, that God’s people in the different churches may not by reading Origen run into awful 
blasphemies. 


2. Being informed, then, by a letter of the aforesaid bishop, we inform your holiness that we in like 
manner who are set in the city of Rome in which the prince of the apostles, the glorious Peter, first 
founded the church and then by his faith strengthened it; to the end that no man may contrary to the 
commandment read these books which we have mentioned, have condemned the same; and have with 
earnest prayers urged the strict observance of the precepts which God and Christ have inspired the 
evangelists to teach. We have charged men to remember the words of the venerable apostle Paul, 
prophetic and full of warning:—”if any than preach any other gospel unto you than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be accursed.” Holding fast, therefore, this precept, we have intimated that 
everything written in days gone by Origen that is contrary to our faith is even by us rejected and 
condemned. 


3. I send this letter to your holiness by the hand of the presbyter Eusebius, a man filled with a glowing 
faith and love for the Lord. He has shewn to me some blasphemous chapters which made me shudder as I 
passed judgement on them. If Origen has put forth any other writings, you are to know that they and their 
author are alike condemned by me. The Lord have you in safe keeping, my lord and brother deservedly 
held in honour. 


LETTER XCVI. FROM THEOPHILUS 


A translation by Jerome of Theophilus’s paschal letter for the year 401 a.d. In it Theophilus refutes at 
length the heresies of Apollinaris and Origen. 


LETTER XCVII. TO PAMMACHIUS AND MARCELLA 


With this letter Jerome sends to Pammachius and Marcella a translation of the paschal letter issued by 
Theophilus for the year 402 a.d. together with the Greek original. He takes the precaution of sending this 
latter because in the preceding year complaints have been made that his translation was not accurate. 
Written in 402 a.d. 


1. Once more with the return of spring I enrich you with the wares of the east and send the treasures of 
Alexandria to Rome: as it is written, “God shall come from the south and the Holy One from Mount Paran, 
even a thick shadow.” (Hence in the Song of Songs the joyous cry of the bride: “I sat down under his 
shadow with great delight and his fruit was sweet to my taste.” ) Now truly is Isaiah’s prophecy fulfilled: 
“In that day shall there be an altar to the Lord in the land of Egypt.” “Where sin hath abounded, grace 
doth much more abound.” They who fostered the infant Christ now with glowing faith defend Him in His 
manhood; and they who once saved Him from the hands of Herod are ready to save Him again from this 
blasphemer and heretic. Demetrius expelled Origen from the city of Alexander; but he is now thanks to 
Theophilus outlawed from the whole world. Like him to whom Luke has dedicated the Acts of the Apostles 
this bishop derives his name from his love to God. Where now is the wriggling serpent? In what plight 
does the venomous viper find himself? His is 


A human face with wolfish body joined. 


Where now is that heresy which crawled hissing through the world and boasted that both the bishop 


Theophilus and I were partisans of its errors? Where now is the yelping of those shameless hounds who, 
to win over the simple minded, falsely proclaimed our adherence to their cause? Crushed by the authority 
and eloquence of Theophilus they are now like demon-spirits only able to mutter and that from out of the 
earth. For they know nothing of Him who, as He comes from above, speaks only of the things that are 
above. 


2. Would that this generation of vipers would either honestly accept our doctrines, or else consistently 
defend its own; that we might know whom we are to esteem and whom we are to shun. As it is they have 
invented a new kind of penitence, hating us as enemies though they dare not deny our faith. What, I ask, 
is this chagrin of theirs which neither time nor reason seems able to cure? When swords flash in battle 
and men fall and blood flows in streams, hostile hands are often clasped in amity and the fury of war is 
exchanged for an unexpected peace. The partisans of this heresy alone can make no terms with 
churchmen; for they repudiate mentally the verbal assent that is extorted from them. When their open 
blasphemy is made plain to the public ear, and when they perceive their hearers clamouring against them; 
then they assume an air of simplicity, declaring that they hear such doctrines for the first time and that 
they have no previous knowledge of them as taught by their master. And when you hold their writings in 
your hand, they deny with their lips what their hands have written. Why, sirs, need you beset the 
Propontis, shift your abode, wander through different countries, and rend with foaming mouths a 
distinguished prelate of Christ and his followers? If your recantations are sincere, you should replace your 
former zeal for error with an equal zeal for the faith. Why do you patch together from this quarter and 
from that these rags of cursing? And why do you rail at the lives of men whose faith you cannot resist? Do 
you cease to be heretics because according to you sundry persons believe us to be sinners? And does 
impiety cease to disfigure your lips because you can point to scars on our ears? So long as you have a 
leopard’s spots and an Ethiopian’s skin, how can it help your perfidy to know that I too am marked by 
moles? See, Pope Theophilus is freely allowed to prove Origen a heretic; and the disciples do not defend 
the master’s words. They merely pretend that they have been altered by heretics and tampered with, like 
the works of many other writers. Thus they seek to maintain his cause not by their own belief but by other 
people’s errors. So much I would say against heretics who in the fury of their unjust hostility to us betray 
the secret feelings of their minds and prove the incurable nature of the wound that rankles in their 
breasts. 


3. But you are Christians and the lights of the senate: accept therefore from me the letter which I append. 
This year I send it both in Greek and Latin that the heretics may not again lyingly assert that I have made 
many changes in and additions to the original. I have laboured hard, I must confess, to preserve the 
charm of the diction by a like elegance in my version: and keeping within fixed lines and never allowing 
myself to deviate from these I have done my best to maintain the smooth flow of the writer’s eloquence 
and to render his remarks in the tone in which they are made. Whether I have succeeded in these two 
objects or not I must leave to your judgement to determine. As for the letter itself you are to know that it 
is divided into four parts. In the first Theophilus exhorts believers to celebrate the Lord’s passover; in the 
second he slays Apollinarius; in the third he demolishes Origen; while in the fourth and last he exhorts the 
heretics to penitence. If the polemic against Origen should seem to you to be inadequate, you are to 
remember that Origenism was fully treated in last year’s letter; and that this which I have just translated, 
as it aims at brevity, was not bound to dwell farther upon the subject. Besides, its terse and clear 
confession of faith directed against Apollinarius is not lacking in dialectical subtlety. Theophilus first 
wrests the dagger from his opponent’s hand, and then stabs him to the heart. 


4. Entreat the Lord, therefore, that a composition which has won favour in Greek may not fail to win it 
also in Latin, and that what the whole East admires and praises Rome may gladly take to her heart. And 
may the chair of the apostle Peter by its preaching confirm the preaching of the chair of the evangelist 
Mark. Popular rumour, indeed, has it that the blessed pope Anastasius is of like zeal and spirit with 
Theophilus and that he has pursued the heretics even to the dens in which they lurk. Moreover his own 
letters inform us that he condemns in the West what is already condemned in the East. May he live for 
many years so that the reviving sprouts of heresy may in course of time by his efforts be made to wither 
and to die. 


LETTER XCVII. FROM THEOPHILUS 


A translation by Jerome of Theophilus’s paschal letter for the year 402 a.d. Like that of the previous year 
(Letter XCVI.) it deals mainly with the heresies of Apollinarius and Origen. 


LETTER XCIX. TO THEOPHILUS 

Jerome forwards to Theophilus a translation of the latter’s paschal letter for 404 a.d. and apologizes for 
his delay in sending it, on the ground that ill-health and grief for the death of Paula have prevented him 
from doing literary work. The date of the letter is 404 a.d. 

To the most blessed pope Theophilus, Jerome. 


1. From the time that I received the letters of your holiness together with the paschal treatise until the 


present day I have been so harassed with sorrow and mourning, with anxiety, and with the different 
reports which have come from all quarters concerning the condition of the church, that I have hardly been 
able to turn your volume into Latin. You know the truth of the old saying, grief chokes utterance; and it is 
more than ever true when to sickness of the mind is added sickness of the body. I have now been five days 
in bed in a burning fever: consequently it is only by using the greatest haste that I can dictate this very 
letter. But I wish to shew your holiness in a few words what pains I have taken, in translating your 
treatise, to transfer the charm of diction which marks every sentence in the original, and to make the style 
of the Latin correspond in some degree with that of the Greek. 


2. At the outset you use the language of philosophy; and, without appearing to particularize, you slay one 
while you instruct all. In the remaining sections—a task most difficult of accomplishment—you combine 
philosophy and rhetoric and draw together for us Demosthenes and Plato. What diatribes you have 
launched against self-indulgence! What eulogies you have bestowed upon the virtue of continence! With 
what secret stores of wisdom you have spoken of the interchange of day and night, the course of the 
moon, the laws of the sun, the nature of our world; always appealing to the authority of scripture lest ina 
paschal treatise you should appear to have borrowed anything from secular sources! To be brief, I am 
afraid to praise you for these things lest I should be charged with offering flattery. The book is excellent 
both in the philosophical portions and where, without making personal attacks, you plead the cause which 
you have espoused. Wherefore, I beseech you, pardon me my backwardness: I have been so completely 
overcome by the falling asleep of the holy and venerable Paula that except my translation of this book I 
have hitherto written nothing bearing on sacred subjects. As you yourself know, I have suddenly lost the 
comforter whom I have led about with me, not—the Lord is my witness—to minister to my own needs, but 
for the relief and refreshment of the saints upon whom she has waited with all diligence. Your holy and 
estimable daughter Eustochium (who refuses to be comforted for the loss of her mother), and with her all 
the brotherhood humbly salute you. Kindly send me the books which you say that you have lately written 
that I may translate them or, if not that, at least read them. Farewell in Christ. 


LETTER C. FROM THEOPHILUS 


A translation by Jerome of Theophilus’s paschal letter for 404 a.d. In it Theophilus inculcates penitence 
for sinners, recommends the practice of fasting and condemns the errors of Origen. 


LETTER CI. FROM AUGUSTINE 


A letter from Augustine in which he denies that he has written a book against Jerome and sent it to Rome 
but confesses that he has criticized him although without giving details. Written in 402 a.d. This and the 
following letters are to be found in the First Volume of the First Series of this Library. Letter LXVII. 


LETTER CII. TO AUGUSTINE 


Jerome’s reply to the foregoing in which, it has been said, friendship struggles with suspicion and 
resentment. He warns Augustine not to provoke him, lest old as he is he may prove a dangerous opponent; 
and encloses part of his reply to the apology of Rufinus. Written in 402 a.d. See Augustine, vol. i., Letter 
XXXIX. 


LETTER CII. TO AUGUSTINE 


A letter of introduction in which Jerome commends the deacon Praesidius to the kind offices of Augustine. 
Written in 403 a.d. See Augustine, vol. i., Letter XXXIX. 


LETTER CIV. FROM AUGUSTINE 


In this letter Augustine (1) commends to Jerome the deacon Cyprian, (2) explains how it is that his first 
letter (Letter LVI.) has miscarried, and (3) urges Jerome to base his scriptural labours not on the Hebrew 
text but on the version of the LXX. The date of the letter is 403 a.d. See Augustine, vol. i., Letter LXXI. 


LETTER CV. TO AUGUSTINE 


Jerome’s answer to the foregoing. He complains that even now he has not received Augustine’s letter and 
asks him to send him a copy of it. Popular rumour, he declares, credits Augustine with a deliberate 
suppression of the letter in order that he may seem to win an easy victory over his opponent. Jerome next 
deals with Augustine’s denial of having made a written attack upon him and concludes by refusing for the 
present all discussion of points of criticism. The date of the letter is 403 a.d. See Augustine, vol. i., Letter 
LXXII. 


LETTER CVI. TO SUNNIAS AND FRETELA 


A long letter in which Jerome answers a number of questions put to him by two sojourners in Getica, 
Sunnias and Fretela. Diligent students of scripture, these men were at a loss to understand the frequent 
differences between Jerome’s Latin psalter of 383 a.d. (the so-called Roman psalter) and the LXX, and 
accordingly sent him a long list of passages with a request for explanation. Jerome in his reply deals fully 
with all these and points out to his correspondents that they have been misled by their edition of the LXX. 
(the “common” edition) which differs widely from the critical text of Origen as given in the Hexapla and 
used by himself. He also expresses his joy to find that even among the Getae the scriptures are now 
diligently studied. The date of the letter is about 403 a.d. 


LETTER CVII. TO LAETA 


Laeta, the daughter-in-law of Paula, having written from Rome to ask Jerome how she ought to bring up 
her infant daughter (also called Paula) as a virgin consecrated to Christ, Jerome now instructs her in 
detail as to the child’s training and education. Feeling some doubt, however, as to whether the scheme 
proposed by him will be practicable at Rome, he advises Laeta in case of difficulty to send Paula to 
Bethlehem where she will be under the care of her grandmother and aunt, the elder Paula and 
Eustochium. Laeta subsequently accepted Jerome’s advice and sent the child to Bethlehem where she 
eventually succeeded Eustochium as head of the nunnery founded by her grandmother. The date of the 
letter is 403 a.d. 


1. The apostle Paul writing to the Corinthians and instructing in sacred discipline a church still untaught 
in Christ has among other commandments laid down also this: “The woman which hath an husband that 
believeth not, and if he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not leave him. For the unbelieving husband is 
sanctified by the believing wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the believing husband; else were 
your children unclean but now are they holy.” Should any person have supposed hitherto that the bonds of 
discipline are too far relaxed and that too great indulgence is conceded by the teacher, let him look at the 
house of your father, a man of the highest distinction and learning, but one still walking in darkness; and 
he will perceive as the result of the apostle’s counsel sweet fruit growing from a bitter stock and precious 
balsams exhaled from common canes. You yourself are the offspring of a mixed marriage; but the parents 
of Paula—you and my friend Toxotius—are both Christians. Who could have believed that to the heathen 
pontiff Albinus should be born—in answer to a mother’s vows—a Christian granddaughter; that a 
delighted grandfather should hear from the little one’s faltering lips Christ’s Alleluia, and that in his old 
age he should nurse in his bosom one of God’s own virgins? Our expectations have been fully gratified. 
The one unbeliever is sanctified by his holy and believing family. For, when a man is surrounded by a 
believing crowd of children and grandchildren, he is as good as a candidate for the faith. I for my part 
think that, had he possessed so many Christian kinsfolk when he was a young man, he might then have 
been brought to believe in Christ. For though he may spit upon my letter and laugh at it, and though he 
may call me a fool or a madman, his son-in-law did the same before he came to believe. Christians are not 
born but made. For all its gilding the Capitol is beginning to look dingy. Every temple in Rome is covered 
with soot and cobwebs. The city is stirred to its depths and the people pour past their half-ruined shrines 
to visit the tombs of the martyrs. The belief which has not been accorded to conviction may come to be 
extorted by very shame. 


2. I speak thus to you, Laeta my most devout daughter in Christ, to teach you not to despair of your 
father’s salvation. My hope is that the same faith which has gained you your daughter may win your father 
too, and that so you may be able to rejoice over blessings bestowed upon your entire family. You know the 
Lord’s promise: “The things which are impossible with men are possible with God.” It is never too late to 
mend. The robber passed even from the cross to paradise. Nebuchadnezzar also, the king of Babylon, 
recovered his reason, even after he had been made like the beasts in body and in heart and had been 
compelled to live with the brutes in the wilderness. And to pass over such old stories which to unbelievers 
may well seem incredible, did not your own kinsman Gracchus whose name betokens his patrician origin, 
when a few years back he held the prefecture of the City, overthrow, break in pieces, and shake to pieces 
the grotto of Mithras and all the dreadful images therein? Those I mean by which the worshippers were 
initiated as Raven, Bridegroom, Soldier, Lion, Perseus, Sun, Crab, and Father? Did he not, I repeat, 
destroy these and then, sending them before him as hostages, obtain for himself Christian baptism? 


Even in Rome itself paganism is left in solitude. They who once were the gods of the nations remain under 
their lonely roofs with horned-owls and birds of night. The standards of the military are emblazoned with 
the sign of the Cross. The emperor’s robes of purple and his diadem sparkling with jewels are ornamented 
with representations of the shameful yet saving gibbet. Already the Egyptian Serapis has been made a 
Christian; while at Gaza Marnas mourns in confinement and every moment expects to see his temple 
overturned. From India, from Persia, from Ethiopia we daily welcome monks in crowds. The Armenian 
bowman has laid aside his quiver, the Huns learn the psalter, the chilly Scythians are warmed with the 
glow of the faith. The Getae, ruddy and yellow-haired, carry tent-churches about with their armies: and 
perhaps their success in fighting against us may be due to the fact that they believe in the same religion. 


3. I have nearly wandered into a new subject, and while I have kept my wheel going, my hands have been 
moulding a flagon when it has been my object to frame an ewer. For, in answer to your prayers and those 
of the saintly Marcella, I wish to address you as a mother and to instruct you how to bring up our dear 


Paula, who has been consecrated to Christ before her birth and vowed to His service before her 
conception. Thus in our own day we have seen repeated the story told us in the Prophets, of Hannah, who 
though at first barren afterwards became fruitful. You have exchanged a fertility bound up with sorrow for 
offspring which shall never die. For I am confident that having given to the Lord your first-born you will 
be the mother of sons. It is the first-born that is offered under the Law. Samuel and Samson are both 
instances of this, as is also John the Baptist who when Mary came in leaped for joy. For he heard the Lord 
speaking by the mouth of the Virgin and desired to break from his mother’s womb to meet Him. As then 
Paula has been born in answer to a promise, her parents should give her a training suitable to her birth. 
Samuel, as you know, was nurtured in the Temple, and John was trained in the wilderness. The first as a 
Nazarite wore his hair long, drank neither wine nor strong drink, and even in his childhood talked with 
God. The second shunned cities, wore a leathern girdle, and had for his meat locusts and wild honey. 
Moreover, to typify that penitence which he was to preach, he was clothed in the spoils of the hump- 
backed camel. 


4. Thus must a soul be educated which is to be a temple of God. It must learn to hear nothing and to say 
nothing but what belongs to the fear of God. It must have no understanding of unclean words, and no 
knowledge of the world’s songs. Its tongue must be steeped while still tender in the sweetness of the 
psalms. Boys with their wanton thoughts must be kept from Paula: even her maids and female attendants 
must be separated from worldly associates. For if they have learned some mischief they may teach more. 
Get for her a set of letters made of boxwood or of ivory and called each by its proper name. Let her play 
with these, so that even her play may teach her something. And not only make her grasp the right order of 
the letters and see that she forms their names into a rhyme, but constantly disarrange their order and put 
the last letters in the middle and the middle ones at the beginning that she may know them all by sight as 
well as by sound. Moreover, so soon as she begins to use the style upon the wax, and her hand is still 
faltering, either guide her soft fingers by laying your hand upon hers, or else have simple copies cut upon 
a tablet; so that her efforts confined within these limits may keep to the lines traced out for her and not 
stray outside of these. Offer prizes for good spelling and draw her onwards with little gifts such as 
children of her age delight in. And let her have companions in her lessons to excite emulation in her, that 
she may be stimulated when she sees them praised. You must not scold her if she is slow to learn but must 
employ praise to excite her mind, so that she may be glad when she excels others and sorry when she is 
excelled by them. Above all you must take care not to make her lessons distasteful to her lest a dislike for 
them conceived in childhood may continue into her maturer years. The very words which she tries bit by 
bit to put together and to pronounce ought not to be chance ones, but names specially fixed upon and 
heaped together for the purpose, those for example of the prophets or the apostles or the list of patriarchs 
from Adam downwards as it is given by Matthew and Luke. In this way while her tongue will be well- 
trained, her memory will be likewise developed. Again, you must choose for her a master of approved 
years, life, and learning. A man of culture will not, I think, blush to do for a kinswoman or a highborn 
virgin what Aristotle did for Philip’s son when, descending to the level of an usher, he consented to teach 
him his letters. Things must not be despised as of small account in the absence of which great results 
cannot be achieved. The very rudiments and first beginnings of knowledge sound differently in the mouth 
of an educated man and of an uneducated. Accordingly you must see that the child is not led away by the 
silly coaxing of women to form a habit of shortening long words or of decking herself with gold and 
purple. Of these habits one will spoil her conversation and the other her character. She must not therefore 
learn as a child what afterwards she will have to unlearn. The eloquence of the Gracchi is said to have 
been largely due to the way in which from their earliest years their mother spoke to them. Hortensius 
became an orator while still on his father’s lap. Early impressions are hard to eradicate from the mind. 
When once wool has been dyed purple who can restore it to its previous whiteness? An unused jar long 
retains the taste and smell of that with which it is first filled. Grecian history tells us that the imperious 
Alexander who was lord of the whole world could not rid himself of the tricks of manner and gait which in 
his childhood he had caught from his governor Leonides. We are always ready to imitate what is evil; and 
faults are quickly copied where virtues appear inattainable. Paula’s nurse must not be intemperate, or 
loose, or given to gossip. Her bearer must be respectable, and her foster-father of grave demeanour. 
When she sees her grandfather, she must leap upon his breast, put her arms round his neck, and, whether 
he likes it or not, sing Alleluia in his ears. She may be fondled by her grandmother, may smile at her 
father to shew that she recognizes him, and may so endear herself to everyone, as to make the whole 
family rejoice in the possession of such a rosebud. She should be told at once whom she has for her other 
grandmother and whom for her aunt; and she ought also to learn in what army it is that she is enrolled as 
a recruit, and what Captain it is under whose banner she is called to serve. Let her long to be with the 
absent ones and encourage her to make playful threats of leaving you for them. 


5. Let her very dress and garb remind her to Whom she is promised. Do not pierce her ears or paint her 
face consecrated to Christ with white lead or rouge. Do not hang gold or pearls about her neck or load her 
head with jewels, or by reddening her hair make it suggest the fires of gehenna. Let her pearls be of 
another kind and such that she may sell them hereafter and buy in their place the pearl that is “of great 
price.” In days gone by a lady of rank, Praetextata by name, at the bidding of her husband Hymettius, the 
uncle of Eustochium, altered that virgin’s dress and appearance and arranged her neglected hair after the 
manner of the world, desiring to overcome the resolution of the virgin herself and the expressed wishes of 
her mother. But lo in the same night it befell her that an angel came to her in her dreams. With terrible 
looks he menaced punishment and broke silence with these words, Have you presumed to put your 


husband’s commands before those of Christ? Have you presumed to lay sacrilegious hands upon the head 
of one who is God’s virgin? Those hands shall forthwith wither that you may know by torment what you 
have done, and at the end of five months you shall be carried off to hell. And farther, if you persist still in 
your wickedness, you shall be bereaved both of your husband and of your children.’ All of which came to 
pass in due time, a speedy death marking the penitence too long delayed of the unhappy woman. So 
terribly does Christ punish those who violate His temple, and so jealously does He defend His precious 
jewels. I have related this story here not from any desire to exult over the misfortunes of the unhappy, but 
to warn you that you must with much fear and carefulness keep the vow which you have made to God. 


6. We read of Eli the priest that he became displeasing to God on account of the sins of his children; and 
we are told that a man may not be made a bishop if his sons are loose and disorderly. On the other hand it 
is written of the woman that “she shall be saved in childbearing, if they continue in faith and charity and 
holiness with chastity.” If then parents are responsible for their children when these are of ripe age and 
independent; how much more must they be responsible for them when, still unweaned and weak, they 
cannot, in the Lord’s words, “discern between their right hand and their left:”—when, that is to say, they 
cannot yet distinguish good from evil? If you take precautions to save your daughter from the bite of a 
viper, why are you not equally careful to shield her from “the hammer of the whole earth”? to prevent her 
from drinking of the golden cup of Babylon? to keep her from going out with Dinah to see the daughters of 
a strange land? to save her from the tripping dance and from the trailing robe? No one administers drugs 
till he has rubbed the rim of the cup with honey; so, the better to deceive us, vice puts on the mien and 
the semblance of virtue. Why then, you will say, do we read:—”the son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son,” but “the soul that sinneth it shall die”? The 
passage, I answer, refers to those who have discretion, such as he of whom his parents said in the gospel: 
—"he is of age .. . he shall speak for himself.” While the son is a child and thinks as a child and until he 
comes to years of discretion to choose between the two roads to which the letter of Pythagoras points, his 
parents are responsible for his actions whether these be good or bad. But perhaps you imagine that, if 
they are not baptized, the children of Christians are liable for their own sins; and that no guilt attaches to 
parents who withhold from baptism those who by reason of their tender age can offer no objection to it. 
The truth is that, as baptism ensures the salvation of the child, this in turn brings advantage to the 
parents. Whether you would offer your child or not lay within your choice, but now that you have offered 
her, you neglect her at your peril. I speak generally for in your case you have no discretion, having offered 
your child even before her conception. He who offers a victim that is lame or maimed or marked with any 
blemish is held guilty of sacrilege. How much more then shall she be punished who makes ready for the 
embraces of the king a portion of her own body and the purity of a stainless soul, and then proves 
negligent of this her offering? 


7. When Paula comes to be a little older and to increase like her Spouse in wisdom and stature and in 
favour with God and man, let her go with her parents to the temple of her true Father but let her not come 
out of the temple with them. Let them seek her upon the world’s highway amid the crowds and the throng 
of their kinsfolk, and let them find her nowhere but in the shrine of the scriptures, questioning the 
prophets and the apostles on the meaning of that spiritual marriage to which she is vowed. Let her imitate 
the retirement of Mary whom Gabriel found alone in her chamber and who was frightened, it would 
appear, by seeing a man there. Let the child emulate her of whom it is written that “the king’s daughter is 
all glorious within.” Wounded with love’s arrow let her say to her beloved, “the king hath brought me into 
his chambers.” At no time let her go abroad, lest the watchmen find her that go about the city, and lest 
they smite and wound her and take away from her the veil of her chastity, and leave her naked in her 
blood. Nay rather when one knocketh at her door let her say: “I am a wall and my breasts like towers. I 
have washed my feet; how shall I defile them?” 


8. Let her not take her food with others, that is, at her parents’ table; lest she see dishes she may long for. 
Some, I know, hold it a greater virtue to disdain a pleasure which is actually before them, but I think it a 
safer self-restraint to shun what must needs attract you. Once as a boy at school I met the words: It is ill 
blaming what you allow to become a habit.’ Let her learn even now not to drink wine “wherein is excess.” 
But as, before children come to a robust age, abstinence is dangerous and trying to their tender frames, 
let her have baths if she require them, and let her take a little wine for her stomach’s sake. Let her also be 
supported on a flesh diet, lest her feet fail her before they commence to run their course. But I say this by 
way of concession not by way of command; because I fear to weaken her, not because I wish to teach her 
self-indulgence. Besides why should not a Christian virgin do wholly what others do in part? The 
superstitious Jews reject certain animals and products as articles of food, while among the Indians the 
Brahmans and among the Egyptians the Gymnosophists subsist altogether on porridge, rice, and apples. If 
mere glass repays so much labour, must not a pearl be worth more labour still? Paula has been born in 
response to a vow. Let her life be as the lives of those who were born under the same conditions. If the 
grace accorded is in both cases the same, the pains bestowed ought to be so too. Let her be deaf to the 
sound of the organ, and not know even the uses of the pipe, the lyre, and the cithern. 


9. And let it be her task daily to bring to you the flowers which she has culled from scripture. Let her 
learn by heart so many verses in the Greek, but let her be instructed in the Latin also. For, if the tender 
lips are not from the first shaped to this, the tongue is spoiled by a foreign accent and its native speech 
debased by alien elements. You must yourself be her mistress, a model on which she may form her 


childish conduct. Never either in you nor in her father let her see what she cannot imitate without sin. 
Remember both of you that you are the parents of a consecrated virgin, and that your example will teach 
her more than your precepts. Flowers are quick to fade and a baleful wind soon withers the violet, the lily, 
and the crocus. Let her never appear in public unless accompanied by you. Let her never visit a church or 
a martyr’s shrine unless with her mother. Let no young man greet her with smiles; no dandy with curled 
hair pay compliments to her. If our little virgin goes to keep solemn eves and all-night vigils, let her not 
stir a hair’s breadth from her mother’s side. She must not single out one of her maids to make her a 
special favourite or a confidante. What she says to one all ought to know. Let her choose for a companion 
not a handsome well-dressed girl, able to warble a song with liquid notes but one pale and serious, 
sombrely attired and with the hue of melancholy. Let her take as her model some aged virgin of approved 
faith, character, and chastity, apt to instruct her by word and by example. She ought to rise at night to 
recite prayers and psalms; to sing hymns in the morning; at the third, sixth, and ninth hours to take her 
place in the line to do battle for Christ; and, lastly, to kindle her lamp and to offer her evening sacrifice. In 
these occupations let her pass the day, and when night comes let it find her still engaged in them. Let 
reading follow prayer with her, and prayer again succeed to reading. Time will seem short when employed 
on tasks so many and so varied. 


10. Let her learn too how to spin wool, to hold the distaff, to put the basket in her lap, to turn the spinning 
wheel and to shape the yarn with her thumb. Let her put away with disdain silken fabrics, Chinese fleeces, 
and gold brocades: the clothing which she makes for herself should keep out the cold and not expose the 
body which it professes to cover. Let her food be herbs and wheaten bread with now and then one or two 
small fishes. And that I may not waste more time in giving precepts for the regulation of appetite (a 
subject I have treated more at length elsewhere) let her meals always leave her hungry and able on the 
moment to begin reading or chanting. I strongly disapprove—especially for those of tender years—of long 
and immoderate fasts in which week is added to week and even oil and apples are forbidden as food. I 
have learned by experience that the ass toiling along the high way makes for an inn when it is weary. Our 
abstinence may turn to glutting, like that of the worshippers of Isis and of Cybele who gobble up 
pheasants and turtle-doves piping hot that their teeth may not violate the gifts of Ceres. If perpetual 
fasting is allowed, it must be so regulated that those who have a long journey before them may hold out 
all through; and we must take care that we do not, after starting well, fall halfway. However in Lent, as I 
have written before now, those who practise self-denial should spread every stitch of canvas, and the 
charioteer should for once slacken the reins and increase the speed of his horses. Yet there will be one 
rule for those who live in the world and another for virgins and monks. The layman in Lent consumes the 
coats of his stomach, and living like a snail on his own juices makes ready a paunch for rich foods and 
feasting to come. But with the virgin and the monk the case is different; for, when these give the rein to 
their steeds, they have to remember that for them the race knows of no intermission. An effort made only 
for a limited time may well be severe, but one that has no such limit must be more moderate. For whereas 
in the first case we can recover our breath when the race is over, in the last we have to go on continually 
and without stopping. 


11. When you go a short way into the country, do not leave your daughter behind you. Leave her no power 
or capacity of living without you, and let her feel frightened when she is left to herself. Let her not 
converse with people of the world or associate with virgins indifferent to their vows. Let her not be 
present at the weddings of your slaves and let her take no part in the noisy games of the household. As 
regards the use of the bath, I know that some are content with saying that a Christian virgin should not 
bathe along with eunuchs or with married women, with the former because they are still men, at all 
events in mind, and with the latter because women with child offer a revolting spectacle. For myself, 
however, I wholly disapprove of baths for a virgin of full age. Such an one should blush and feel overcome 
at the idea of seeing herself undressed. By vigils and fasts she mortifies her body and brings it into 
subjection. By a cold chastity she seeks to put out the flame of lust and to quench the hot desires of youth. 
And by a deliberate squalor she makes haste to spoil her natural good looks. Why, then, should she add 
fuel to a sleeping fire by taking baths? 


12. Let her treasures be not silks or gems but manuscripts of the holy scriptures; and in these let her 
think less of gilding, and Babylonian parchment, and arabesque patterns, than of correctness and 
accurate punctuation. Let her begin by learning the psalter, and then let her gather rules of life out of the 
proverbs of Solomon. From the Preacher let her gain the habit of despising the world and its vanities. Let 
her follow the example set in Job of virtue and of patience. Then let her pass on to the gospels never to be 
laid aside when once they have been taken in hand. Let her also drink in with a willing heart the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Epistles. As soon as she has enriched the storehouse of her mind with these 
treasures, let her commit to memory the prophets, the heptateuch, the books of Kings and of Chronicles, 
the rolls also of Ezra and Esther. When she has done all these she may safely read the Song of Songs but 
not before: for, were she to read it at the beginning, she would fail to perceive that, though it is written in 
fleshly words, it is a marriage song of a spiritual bridal. And not understanding this she would suffer hurt 
from it. Let her avoid all apocryphal writings, and if she is led to read such not by the truth of the 
doctrines which they contain but out of respect for the miracles contained in them; let her understand 
that they are not really written by those to whom they are ascribed, that many faulty elements have been 
introduced into them, and that it requires infinite discretion to look for gold in the midst of dirt. Cyprian’s 
writings let her have always in her hands. The letters of Athanasius and the treatises of Hilary she may go 


through without fear of stumbling. Let her take pleasure in the works and wits of all in whose books a due 
regard for the faith is not neglected. But if she reads the works of others let it be rather to judge them 
than to follow them. 


13. You will answer, How shall I, a woman of the world, living at Rome, surrounded by a crowd, be able to 
observe all these injunctions?’ In that case do not undertake a burthen to which you are not equal. When 
you have weaned Paula as Isaac was weaned and when you have clothed her as Samuel was clothed, send 
her to her grandmother and aunt; give up this most precious of gems, to be placed in Mary’s chamber and 
to rest in the cradle where the infant Jesus cried. Let her be brought up in a monastery, let her be one 
amid companies of virgins, let her learn to avoid swearing, let her regard lying as sacrilege, let her be 
ignorant of the world, let her live the angelic life, while in the flesh let her be without the flesh, and let 
her suppose that all human beings are like herself. To say nothing of its other advantages this course will 
free you from the difficult task of minding her, and from the responsibility of guardianship. It is better to 
regret her absence than to be for ever trembling for her. For you cannot but tremble as you watch what 
she says and to whom she says it, to whom she bows and whom she likes best to see. Hand her over to 
Eustochium while she is still but an infant and her every cry is a prayer for you. She will thus become her 
companion in holiness now as well as her successor hereafter. Let her gaze upon and love, let her “from 
her earliest years admire” one whose language and gait and dress are an education in virtue. Let her sit in 
the lap of her grandmother, and let this latter repeat to her granddaughter the lessons that she once 
bestowed upon her own child. Long experience has shewn Paula how to rear, to preserve, and to instruct 
virgins; and daily inwoven in her crown is the mystic century which betokens the highest chastity. O 
happy virgin! happy Paula, daughter of Toxotius, who through the virtues of her grandmother and aunt is 
nobler in holiness than she is in lineage! Yes, Laeta: were it possible for you with your own eyes to see 
your mother-in-law and your sister, and to realize the mighty souls which animate their small bodies; such 
is your innate thirst for chastity that I cannot doubt but that you would go to them even before your 
daughter, and would emancipate yourself from God’s first decree of the Law to put yourself under His 
second dispensation of the Gospel. You would count as nothing your desire for other offspring and would 
offer up yourself to the service of God. But because “there is a time to embrace, and a time to refrain from 
embracing,” and because “the wife hath not power of her own body,” and because the apostle says “Let 
every man abide in the same calling wherein he was called” in the Lord, and because he that is under the 
yoke ought so to run as not to leave his companion in the mire, I counsel you to pay back to the full in 
your offspring what meantime you defer paying in your own person. When Hannah had once offered in the 
tabernacle the son whom she had vowed to God she never took him back; for she thought it unbecoming 
that one who was to be a prophet should grow up in the same house with her who still desired to have 
other children. Accordingly after she had conceived him and given him birth, she did not venture to come 
to the temple alone or to appear before the Lord empty, but first paid to Him what she owed; and then, 
when she had offered up that great sacrifice, she returned home and because she had borne her firstborn 
for God, she was given five children for herself. Do you marvel at the happiness of that holy woman? 
Imitate her faith. Moreover, if you will only send Paula, I promise to be myself both a tutor and a foster 
father to her. Old as I am I will carry her on my shoulders and train her stammering lips; and my charge 
will be a far grander one than that of the worldly philosopher; for while he only taught a King of Macedon 
who was one day to die of Babylonian poison, I shall instruct the handmaid and spouse of Christ who must 
one day be offered to her Lord in heaven. 


LETTER CVII. TO EUSTOCHIUM 


This, one of the longest of Jerome’s letters, was written to console Eustochium for the loss of her mother 
who had recently died. Jerome relates the story of Paula in detail; speaking first of her high birth, 
marriage, and social success at Rome, and then narrating her conversion and subsequent life as a 
Christian ascetic. Much space is devoted to an account of her journey to the East which included a visit to 
Egypt and to the monasteries of Nitria as well as a tour of the most sacred spots in the Holy Land. The 
remainder of the letter describes her daily routine and studies at Bethlehem, and recounts the many 
virtues for which she was distinguished. It then concludes with a touching description of her death and 
burial and gives the epitaph placed upon her grave. The date of the letter is 404 a.d. 


1. If all the members of my body were to be converted into tongues, and if each of my limbs were to be 
gifted with a human voice, I could still do no justice to the virtues of the holy and venerable Paula. Noble 
in family, she was nobler still in holiness; rich formerly in this world’s goods, she is now more 
distinguished by the poverty that she has embraced for Christ. Of the stock of the Gracchi and descended 
from the Scipios, the heir and representative of that Paulus whose name she bore, the true and legitimate 
daughter of that Martia Papyria who was mother to Africanus, she yet preferred Bethlehem to Rome, and 
left her palace glittering with gold to dwell in a mud cabin. We do not grieve that we have lost this perfect 
woman; rather we thank God that we have had her, nay that we have her still. For “all live unto” God, and 
they who return unto the Lord are still to be reckoned members of his family. We have lost her, it is true, 
but the heavenly mansions have gained her; for as long as she was in the body she was absent from the 
Lord and would constantly complain with tears:—”Woe is me that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell in the 
tents of Kedar; my soul hath been this long time a pilgrim.” It was no wonder that she sobbed out that 
even she was in darkness (for this is the meaning of the word Kedar) seeing that, according to the apostle, 


“the world lieth in the evil one;” and that, “as its darkness is, so is its light;” and that “the light shineth in 
darkness and the darkness comprehended it not.” She would frequently exclaim: “I am a stranger with 
thee and a sojourner as all my fathers were,” and again, I desire “to depart and to be with Christ.” As 
often too as she was troubled with bodily weakness (brought on by incredible abstinence and by 
redoubled fastings), she would be heard to say: “I keep under my body and bring it into subjection; lest 
that by any means, when I have preached to others, I myself should be a castaway;” and “It is good 
neither to eat flesh nor to drink wine;” and “I humbled my soul with fasting;” and “thou wilt make all” my 
“bed in” my “sickness;” and “Thy hand was heavy upon me: my moisture is turned into the drought of 
summer.” And when the pain which she bore with such wonderful patience darted through her, as if she 
saw the heavens opened she would say “Oh that I had wings like a dove! for then would I fly away and be 
at rest.” 


2. I call Jesus and his saints, yes and the particular angel who was the guardian and the companion of this 
admirable woman to bear witness that these are no words of adulation and flattery but sworn testimony 
every one of them borne to her character. They are, indeed, inadequate to the virtues of one whose 
praises are sung by the whole world, who is admired by bishops, regretted by bands of virgins, and wept 
for by crowds of monks and poor. Would you know all her virtues, reader, in short? She has left those 
dependent on her poor, but not so poor as she was herself. In dealing thus with her relatives and the men 
and women of her small household—her brothers and sisters rather than her servants—she has done 
nothing strange; for she has left her daughter Eustochium—a virgin consecrated to Christ for whose 
comfort this sketch is made—far from her noble family and rich only in faith and grace. 


3. Let me then begin my narrative. Others may go back a long way even to Paula’s cradle and, if I may say 
so, to her swaddling-clothes, and may speak of her mother Blaesilla and her father Rogatus. Of these the 
former was a descendant of the Scipios and the Gracchi; whilst the latter came of a line distinguished in 
Greece down to the present day. He was said, indeed, to have in his veins the blood of Agamemnon who 
destroyed Troy after a ten years siege. But I shall praise only what belongs to herself, what wells forth 
from the pure spring of her holy mind. When in the gospel the apostles ask their Lord and Saviour what 
He will give to those who have left all for His sake, He tells them that they shall receive an hundredfold 
now in this time and in the world to come eternal life. From which we see that it is not the possession of 
riches that is praiseworthy but the rejection of them for Christ’s sake; that, instead of glorying in our 
privileges, we should make them of small account as compared with God’s faith. Truly the Saviour has 
now in this present time made good His promise to His servants and handmaidens. For one who despised 
the glory of a single city is to-day famous throughout the world; and one who while she lived at Rome was 
known by no one outside it has by hiding herself at Bethlehem become the admiration of all lands Roman 
and barbarian. For what race of men is there which does not send pilgrims to the holy places? And who 
could there find a greater marvel than Paula? As among many jewels the most precious shines most 
brightly, and as the sun with its beams obscures and puts out the paler fires of the stars; so by her 
lowliness she surpassed all others in virtue and influence and, while she was least among all, was greater 
than all. The more she cast herself down, the more she was lifted up by Christ. She was hidden and yet 
she was not hidden. By shunning glory she earned glory; for glory follows virtue as its shadow; and 
deserting those who seek it, it seeks those who despise it. But I must not neglect to proceed with my 
narrative or dwell too long on a single point forgetful of the rules of writing. 


4. Being then of such parentage, Paula married Toxotius in whose veins ran the noble blood of AEneas and 
the Julii. Accordingly his daughter, Christ’s virgin Eustochium, is called Julia, as he Julius. 


A name from great Iulus handed down. 


I speak of these things not as of importance to those who have them, but as worthy of remark in those 
who despise them. Men of the world look up to persons who are rich in such privileges. We on the other 
hand praise those who for the Saviour’s sake despise them; and strangely depreciating all who keep them, 
we eulogize those who are unwilling to do so. Thus nobly born, Paula through her fruitfulness and her 
chastity won approval from all, from her husband first, then from her relatives, and lastly from the whole 
city. She bore five children; Blaesilla, for whose death I consoled her while at Rome; Paulina, who has left 
the reverend and admirable Pammachius to inherit both her vows and property, to whom also I addressed 
a little book on her death; Eustochium, who is now in the holy places, a precious necklace of virginity and 
of the church; Rufina, whose untimely end overcame the affectionate heart of her mother; and Toxotius, 
after whom she had no more children. You can thus see that it was not her wish to fulfil a wife’s duty, but 
that she only complied with her husband’s longing to have male offspring. 


5. When he died, her grief was so great that she nearly died herself: yet so completely did she then give 
herself to the service of the Lord, that it might have seemed that she had desired his death. 


In what terms shall I speak of her distinguished, and noble, and formerly wealthy house; all the riches of 
which she spent upon the poor? How can I describe the great consideration she shewed to all and her far 
reaching kindness even to those whom she had never seen? What poor man, as he lay dying, was not 
wrapped in blankets given by her? What bedridden person was not supported with money from her purse? 
She would seek out such with the greatest diligence throughout the city, and would think it a misfortune 
were any hungry or sick person to be supported by another’s food. So lavish was her charity that she 


robbed her children; and, when her relatives remonstrated with her for doing so, she declared that she 
was leaving to them a better inheritance in the mercy of Christ. 


6. Nor was she long able to endure the visits and crowded receptions, which her high position in the 
world and her exalted family entailed upon her. She received the homage paid to her sadly, and made all 
the speed she could to shun and to escape those who wished to pay her compliments. It so happened that 
at that time the bishops of the East and West had been summoned to Rome by letter from the emperors to 
deal with certain dissensions between the churches, and in this way she saw two most admirable men and 
Christian prelates, Paulinus bishop of Antioch and Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis or, as it is now called, 
Constantia, in Cyprus. Epiphanius, indeed, she received as her guest; and, although Paulinus was staying 
in another person’s house, in the warmth of her heart she treated him as if he too were lodged with her. 
Inflamed by their virtues she thought more and more each moment of forsaking her home. Disregarding 
her house, her children, her servants, her property, and in a word everything connected with the world, 
she was eager—alone and unaccompanied (if ever it could be said that she was so)—to go to the desert 
made famous by its Pauls and by its Antonies. And at last when the winter was over and the sea was open, 
and when the bishops were returning to their churches, she also sailed with them in her prayers and 
desires. Not to prolong the story, she went down to Portus accompanied by her brother, her kinsfolk and 
above all her own children eager by their demonstrations of affection to overcome their loving mother. At 
last the sails were set and the strokes of the rowers carried the vessel into the deep. On the shore the 
little Toxotius stretched forth his hands in entreaty, while Rufina, now grown up, with silent sobs besought 
her mother to wait till she should be married. But still Paula’s eyes were dry as she turned them 
heavenwards; and she overcame her love for her children by her love for God. She knew herself no more 
as a mother, that she might approve herself a handmaid of Christ. Yet her heart was rent within her, and 
she wrestled with her grief, as though she were being forcibly separated from parts of herself. The 
greatness of the affection she had to overcome made all admire her victory the more. Among the cruel 
hardships which attend prisoners of war in the hands of their enemies, there is none severer than the 
separation of parents from their children. Though it is against the laws of nature, she endured this trial 
with unabated faith; nay more she sought it with a joyful heart: and overcoming her love for her children 
by her greater love for God, she concentrated herself quietly upon Eustochium alone, the partner alike of 
her vows and of her voyage. Meantime the vessel ploughed onwards and all her fellow-passengers looked 
back to the shore. But she turned away her eyes that she might not see what she could not behold without 
agony. No mother, it must be confessed, ever loved her children so dearly. Before setting out she gave 
them all that she had, disinheriting herself upon earth that she might find an inheritance in heaven. 


7. The vessel touched at the island of Pontia ennobled long since as the place of exile of the illustrious 
lady Flavia Domitilla who under the Emperor Domitian was banished because she confessed herself a 
Christian; and Paula, when she saw the cells in which this lady passed the period of her long martyrdom, 
taking to herself the wings of faith, more than ever desired to see Jerusalem and the holy places. The 
strongest winds seemed weak and the greatest speed slow. After passing between Scylla and Charybdis 
she committed herself to the Adriatic sea and had a calm passage to Methone. Stopping here for a short 
time to recruit her wearied frame 


She stretched her dripping limbs upon the shore: 
Then sailed past Malea and Cythera’s isle, 

The scattered Cyclades, and all the lands 

That narrow in the seas on every side. 


Then leaving Rhodes and Lycia behind her, she at last came in sight of Cyprus, where falling at the feet of 
the holy and venerable Epiphanius, she was by him detained ten days; though this was not, as he 
supposed, to restore her strength but, as the facts prove, that she might do God’s work. For she visited all 
the monasteries in the island, and left, so far as her means allowed, substantial relief for the brothers in 
them whom love of the holy man had brought thither from all parts of the world. Then crossing the narrow 
sea she landed at Seleucia, and going up thence to Antioch allowed herself to be detained for a little time 
by the affection of the reverend confessor Paulinus. Then, such was the ardour of her faith that she, a 
noble lady who had always previously been carried by eunuchs, went her way—and that in midwinter— 
riding upon an ass. 


8. I say nothing of her journey through Coele-Syria and Phoenicia (for it is not my purpose to give you a 
complete itinerary of her wanderings); I shall only name such places as are mentioned in the sacred 
books. After leaving the Roman colony of Berytus and the ancient city of Zidon she entered Elijah’s town 
on the shore at Zarephath and therein adored her Lord and Saviour. Next passing over the sands of Tyre 
on which Paul had once knelt she came to Acco or, as it is now called, Ptolemais, rode over the plains of 
Megiddo which had once witnessed the slaying of Josiah, and entered the land of the Philistines. Here she 
could not fail to admire the ruins of Dor, once a most powerful city; and Strato’s Tower, which though at 
one time insignificant was rebuilt by Herod king of Judaea and named Caesarea in honour of Caesar 
Augustus. Here she saw the house of Cornelius now turned into a Christian church; and the humble abode 
of Philip; and the chambers of his daughters the four virgins “which did prophesy.” She arrived next at 


CHAPTER VI 


THIS LIBERTY VINDICATED IN RESPECT OF ITS ORIGINAL CREATION; SUITABLE ALSO FOR EXHIBITING THE 
GOODNESS AND THE PURPOSE OF GOD. REWARD AND PUNISHMENT IMPOSSIBLE IF MAN WERE GOOD OR EVIL 
THROUGH NECESSITY AND NOT CHOICE 


But although we shall be understood, from our argument, to be only so affirming man’s unshackled power 
over his will, that what happens to him should be laid to his own charge, and not to God’s, yet that you 
may not object, even now, that he ought not to have been so constituted, since his liberty and power of 
will might turn out to be injurious, I will first of all maintain that he was rightly so constituted, that I may 
with the greater confidence commend both his actual constitution, and the additional fact of its being 
worthy of the Divine Being; the cause which led to man’s being created with such a constitution being 
shown to be the better one. Moreover, man thus constituted will be protected by both the goodness of God 
and by His purpose, both of which are always found in concert in our God. For His purpose is no purpose 
without goodness; nor is His goodness goodness without a purpose, except forsooth in the case of 
Marcion’s god, who is purposelessly good, as we have shown. Well, then, it was proper that God should be 
known; it was no doubt a good and reasonable thing. Proper also was it that there should be something 
worthy of knowing God. What could be found so worthy as the image and likeness of God? This also was 
undoubtedly good and reasonable. Therefore it was proper that (he who is) the image and likeness of God 
should be formed with a free will and a mastery of himself; so that this very thing—namely, freedom of will 
and self-command—might be reckoned as the image and likeness of God in him. For this purpose such an 
essence was adapted to man as suited this character, even the afflatus of the Deity, Himself free and 
uncontrolled. But if you will take some other view of the case, how came it to pass that man, when in 
possession of the whole world, did not above all things reign in self-possession—a master over others, a 
slave to himself? The goodness of God, then, you can learn from His gracious gift to man, and His purpose 
from His disposal of all things. At present, let God’s goodness alone occupy our attention, that which gave 
so large a gift to man, even the liberty of his will. God’s purpose claims some other opportunity of 
treatment, offering as it does instruction of like import. Now, God alone is good by nature. For He, who 
has that which is without beginning, has it not by creation, but by nature. Man, however, who exists 
entirely by creation, having a beginning, along with that beginning obtained the form in which he exists; 
and thus he is not by nature disposed to good, but by creation, not having it as his own attribute to be 
good, because, (as we have said,) it is not by nature, but by creation, that he is disposed to good, 
according to the appointment of his good Creator, even the Author of all good. In order, therefore, that 
man might have a goodness of his own, bestowed on him by God, and there might be henceforth in man a 
property, and in a certain sense a natural attribute of goodness, there was assigned to him in the 
constitution of his nature, as a formal witness of the goodness which God bestowed upon him, freedom 
and power of the will, such as should cause good to be performed spontaneously by man, as a property of 
his own, on the ground that no less than this would be required in the matter of a goodness which was to 
be voluntarily exercised by him, that is to say, by the liberty of his will, without either favour or servility to 
the constitution of his nature, so that man should be good just up to this point, if he should display his 
goodness in accordance with his natural constitution indeed, but still as the result of his will, as a 
property of his nature; and, by a similar exercise of volition, should show himself to be too strong in 
defence against evil also (for even this God, of course, foresaw), being free, and master of himself; 
because, if he were wanting in this prerogative of self-mastery, so as to perform even good by necessity 
and not will, he would, in the helplessness of his servitude, become subject to the usurpation of evil, a 
slave as much to evil as to good. Entire freedom of will, therefore, was conferred upon him in both 
tendencies; so that, as master of himself, he might constantly encounter good by spontaneous observance 
of it, and evil by its spontaneous avoidance; because, were man even otherwise circumstanced, it was yet 
his bounden duty, in the judgment of God, to do justice according to the motions of his will regarded, of 
course, as free. But the reward neither of good nor of evil could be paid to the man who should be found 
to have been either good or evil through necessity and not choice. In this really lay the law which did not 
exclude, but rather prove, human liberty by a spontaneous rendering of obedience, or a spontaneous 
commission of iniquity; so patent was the liberty of man’s will for either issue. Since, therefore, both the 
goodness and purpose of God are discovered in the gift to man of freedom in his will, it is not right, after 
ignoring the original definition of goodness and purpose which it was necessary to determine previous to 
any discussion of the subject, on subsequent facts to presume to say that God ought not in such a way to 
have formed man, because the issue was other than what was assumed to be proper for God. We ought 
rather, after duly considering that it behoved God so to create man, to leave this consideration 
unimpaired, and to survey the other aspects of the case. It is, no doubt, an easy process for persons who 
take offence at the fall of man, before they have looked into the facts of his creation, to impute the blame 
of what happened to the Creator, without any examination of His purpose. To conclude: the goodness of 
God, then fully considered from the beginning of His works, will be enough to convince us that nothing 
evil could possibly have come forth from God; and the liberty of man will, after a second thought, show us 
that it alone is chargeable with the fault which itself committed. 


Antipatris, a small town half in ruins, named by Herod after his father Antipater, and at Lydda, now 
become Diospolis, a place made famous by the raising again of Dorcas and the restoration to health of 
AEneas. Not far from this are Arimathaea, the village of Joseph who buried the Lord, and Nob, once a city 
of priests but now the tomb in which their slain bodies rest. Joppa too is hard by, the port of Jonah’s flight; 
which also—if I may introduce a poetic fable—saw Andromeda bound to the rock. Again resuming her 
journey, she came to Nicopolis, once called Emmaus, where the Lord became known in the breaking of 
bread; an action by which He dedicated the house of Cleopas as a church. Starting thence she made her 
way up lower and higher Beth-horon, cities founded by Solomon but subsequently destroyed by several 
devastating wars; seeing on her right Ajalon and Gibeon where Joshua the son of Nun when fighting 
against the five kings gave commandments to the sun and moon, where also he condemned the Gibeonites 
(who by a crafty stratagem had obtained a treaty) to be hewers of wood and drawers of water. At Gibeah 
also, now a complete ruin, she stopped for a little while remembering its sin, and the cutting of the 
concubine into pieces, and how in spite of all this three hundred men of the tribe of Benjamin were saved 
that in after days Paul might be called a Benjamite. 


9. To make a long story short, leaving on her left the mausoleum of Helena queen of Adiabene who in time 
of famine had sent corn to the Jewish people, Paula entered Jerusalem, Jebus, or Salem, that city of three 
names which after it had sunk to ashes and decay was by AElius Hadrianus restored once more as AEFlia. 
And although the proconsul of Palestine, who was an intimate friend of her house, sent forward his 
apparitors and gave orders to have his official residence placed at her disposal, she chose a humble cell in 
preference to it. Moreover, in visiting the holy places so great was the passion and the enthusiasm she 
exhibited for each, that she could never have torn herself away from one had she not been eager to visit 
the rest. Before the Cross she threw herself down in adoration as though she beheld the Lord hanging 
upon it: and when she entered the tomb which was the scene of the Resurrection she kissed the stone 
which the angel had rolled away from the door of the sepulchre. Indeed so ardent was her faith that she 
even licked with her mouth the very spot on which the Lord’s body had lain, like one athirst for the river 
which he has longed for. What tears she shed there, what groans she uttered, and what grief she poured 
forth, all Jerusalem knows; the Lord also to whom she prayed knows. Going out thence she made the 
ascent of Zion; a name which signifies either “citadel” or “watch-tower.” This formed the city which David 
formerly stormed and afterwards rebuilt. Of its storming it is written, “Woe to Ariel, to Ariel”—that is, 
God’s lion, (and indeed in those days it was extremely strong)—”the city which David stormed:” and of its 
rebuilding it is said, “His foundation is in the holy mountains: the Lord loveth the gates of Zion more than 
all the dwellings of Jacob.” He does not mean the gates which we see to-day in dust and ashes; the gates 
he means are those against which hell prevails not and through which the multitude of those who believe 
in Christ enter in. There was shewn to her upholding the portico of a church the bloodstained column to 
which our Lord is said to have been bound when He suffered His scourging. There was shewn to her also 
the spot where the Holy Spirit came down upon the souls of the one hundred and twenty believers, thus 
fulfilling the prophecy of Joel. 


10. Then, after distributing money to the poor and her fellow-servants so far as her means allowed, she 
proceeded to Bethlehem stopping only on the right side of the road to visit Rachel’s tomb. (Here it was 
that she gave birth to her son destined to be not what his dying mother called him, Benoni, that is the 
“Son of my pangs” but as his father in the spirit prophetically named him Benjamin, that is “the Son of the 
right hand).” After this she came to Bethlehem and entered into the cave where the Saviour was born. 
Here, when she looked upon the inn made sacred by the virgin and the stall where the ox knew his owner 
and the ass his master’s crib, and where the words of the same prophet had been fulfilled “Blessed is he 
that soweth beside the waters where the ox and the ass trample the seed under their feet:” when she 
looked upon these things I say, she protested in my hearing that she could behold with the eyes of faith 
the infant Lord wrapped in swaddling clothes and crying in the manger, the wise men worshipping Him, 
the star shining overhead, the virgin mother, the attentive foster-father, the shepherds coming by night to 
see “the word that was come to pass” and thus even then to consecrate those opening phrases of the 
evangelist John “In the beginning was the word” and “the word was made flesh.” She declared that she 
could see the slaughtered innocents, the raging Herod, Joseph and Mary fleeing into Egypt; and with a 
mixture of tears and joy she cried: Hail Bethlehem, house of bread, wherein was born that Bread that 
came down from heaven. Hail Ephratah, land of fruitfulness and of fertility, whose fruit is the Lord 
Himself. Concerning thee has Micah prophesied of old, “Thou Bethlehem Ephratah art not the least 
among the thousands of Judah, for out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel; 
whose goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting. Therefore wilt thou give them up, until the 
time that she which travaileth hath brought forth: then the remnant of his brethren shall return unto the 
children of Israel.” For in thee was born the prince begotten before Lucifer. Whose birth from the Father 
is before all time: and the cradle of David’s race continued in thee, until the virgin brought forth her son 
and the remnant of the people that believed in Christ returned unto the children of Israel and preached 
freely to them in words like these: “It was necessary that the word of God should first have been spoken 
to you; but seeing ye put it from you and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the 
Gentiles.” For the Lord hath said: “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” At that 
time also the words of Jacob were fulfilled concerning Him, “A prince shall not depart from Judah nor a 
lawgiver from between his feet, until He come for whom it is laid up, and He shall be for the expectation 
of the nations.” Well did David swear, well did he make a vow saying: “Surely I will not come into the 
tabernacle of my house nor go up into my bed: I will not give sleep to mine eyes, or slumber to my eyelids, 


or rest to the temples of my head, until I find out a place for the Lord, an habitation for the . . . God of 
Jacob.” And immediately he explained the object of his desire, seeing with prophetic eyes that He would 
come whom we now believe to have come. “Lo we heard of Him at Ephratah: we found Him in the fields of 
the wood.” The Hebrew word Zo as have learned from your lessons means not her, that is Mary the Lord’s 
mother, but him that is the Lord Himself. Therefore he says boldly: “We will go into His tabernacle: we will 
worship at His footstool.” I too, miserable sinner though I am, have been accounted worthy to kiss the 
manger in which the Lord cried as a babe, and to pray in the cave in which the travailing virgin gave birth 
to the infant Lord. “This is my rest” for it is my Lord’s native place; “here will I dwell” for this spot has my 
Saviour chosen. “I have prepared a lamp for my Christ.” “My soul shall live unto Him and my seed shall 
serve Him.” 


After this Paula went a short distance down the hill to the tower of Edar, that is of the flock,’ near which 
Jacob fed his flocks, and where the shepherds keeping watch by night were privileged to hear the words: 
“Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, goodwill toward men.” While they were keeping their 
sheep they found the Lamb of God; whose fleece bright and clean was made wet with the dew of heaven 
when it was dry upon all the earth beside, and whose blood when sprinkled on the doorposts drove off the 
destroyer of Egypt and took away the sins of the world. 


11. Then immediately quickening her pace she began to move along the old road which leads to Gaza, that 
is to the power’ or wealth’ of God, silently meditating on that type of the Gentiles, the Ethiopian eunuch, 
who in spite of the prophet changed his skin and whilst he read the old testament found the fountain of 
the gospel. Next turning to the right she passed from Bethzur to Eshcol which means “a cluster of 
grapes.” It was hence that the spies brought back that marvellous cluster which was the proof of the 
fertility of the land and a type of Him who says of Himself: “I have trodden the wine press alone; and of 
the people there was none with me.” Shortly afterwards she entered the home of Sarah and beheld the 
birthplace of Isaac and the traces of Abraham’s oak under which he saw Christ’s day and was glad. And 
rising up from thence she went up to Hebron, that is Kirjath-Arba, or the City of the Four Men. These are 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and the great Adam whom the Hebrews suppose (from the book of Joshua the son 
of Nun) to be buried there. But many are of opinion that Caleb is the fourth and a monument at one side is 
pointed out as his. After seeing these places she did not care to go on to Kirjath-sepher, that is “the village 
of letters;” because despising the letter that killeth she had found the spirit that giveth life. She admired 
more the upper springs and the nether springs which Othniel the son of Kenaz the son of Jephunneh 
received in place of a south land and a waterless possession, and by the conducting of which he watered 
the dry fields of the old covenant. For thus did he typify the redemption which the sinner finds for his old 
sins in the waters of baptism. On the next day soon after sunrise she stood upon the brow of 
Capharbarucha, that is, “the house of blessing,” the point to which Abraham pursued the Lord when he 
made intercession with Him. And here, as she looked down upon the wide solitude and upon the country 
once belonging to Sodom and Gomorrah, to Admah and Zeboim, she beheld the balsam vines of Engedi 
and Zoar. By Zoar I mean that “heifer of three years old” which was formerly called Bela and in Syriac is 
rendered Zoar that is little.’ She called to mind the cave in which Lot found refuge, and with tears in her 
eyes warned the virgins her companions to beware of “wine wherein is excess;” for it was to this that the 
Moabites and Ammonites owe their origin. 


12. I linger long in the land of the midday sun for it was there and then that the spouse found her 
bridegroom at rest and Joseph drank wine with his brothers once more. I will return to Jerusalem and, 
passing through Tekoa the home of Amos, I will look upon the glistening cross of Mount Olivet from which 
the Saviour made His ascension to the Father. Here year by year a red heifer was burned as a holocaust to 
the Lord and its ashes were used to purify the children of Israel. Here also according to Ezekiel the 
Cherubim after leaving the temple founded the church of the Lord. 


After this Paula visited the tomb of Lazarus and beheld the hospitable roof of Mary and Martha, as well as 
Bethphage, the town of the priestly jaws.’ Here it was that a restive foal typical of the Gentiles received 
the bridle of God, and covered with the garments of the apostles offered its lowly back for Him to sit on. 
From this she went straight on down the hill to Jericho thinking of the wounded man in the gospel, of the 
savagery of the priests and Levites who passed him by, and of the kindness of the Samaritan, that is, the 
guardian, who placed the half-dead man upon his own beast and brought him down to the inn of the 
church. She noticed the place called Adomim or the Place of Blood, so-called because much blood was 
shed there in the frequent incursions of marauders. She beheld also the sycamore tree of Zacchaeus, by 
which is signified the good works of repentance whereby he trod under foot his former sins of bloodshed 
and rapine, and from which he saw the Most High as from a pinnacle of virtue. She was shewn too the 
spot by the wayside where the blind men sat who, receiving their sight from the Lord, became types of the 
two peoples who should believe upon Him. Then entering Jericho she saw the city which Hiel founded in 
Abiram his firstborn and of which he set up the gates in his youngest son Segub. She looked upon the 
camp of Gilgal and the hill of the foreskins suggestive of the mystery of the second circumcision: and she 
gazed at the twelve stones brought thither out of the bed of Jordan to be symbols of those twelve 
foundations on which are written the names of the twelve apostles. She saw also that fountain of the Law 
most bitter and barren which the true Elisha healed by his wisdom changing it into a well sweet and 
fertilising. Scarcely had the night passed away when burning with eagerness she hastened to the Jordan, 
stood by the brink of the river, and as the sun rose recalled to mind the rising of the sun of righteousness; 


how the priest’s feet stood firm in the middle of the river-bed; how afterwards at the command of Elijah 
and Elisha the waters were divided hither and thither and made way for them to pass; and again how the 
Lord had cleansed by His baptism waters which the deluge had polluted and the destruction of mankind 
had defiled. 


13. It would be tedious were I tell of the valley of Achor, that is, of trouble and crowds,’ where theft and 
covetousness were condemned; and of Bethel, the house of God,’ where Jacob poor and destitute slept 
upon the bare ground. Here it was that, having set beneath his head a stone which in Zechariah is 
described as having seven eyes and in Isaiah is spoken of as a corner-stone, he beheld a ladder reaching 
up to heaven; yes, and the Lord standing high above it holding out His hand to such as were ascending 
and hurling from on high such as were careless. Also when she was in Mount Ephraim she made 
pilgrimages to the tombs of Joshua the son of Nun and of Eleazar the son of Aaron the priest, exactly 
opposite the one to the other; that of Joshua being built at Timnath-serah “on the north side of the hill of 
Gaash,” and that of Eleazar “in a hill that pertained to Phinehas his son.” She was somewhat surprised to 
find that he who had had the distribution of the land in his own hands had selected for himself portions 
uneven and rocky. What shall I say about Shiloh where a ruined altar is still shewn to-day, and where the 
tribe of Benjamin anticipated Romulus in the rape of the Sabine women? Passing by Shechem (not Sychar 
as many wrongly read ) or as it is now called Neapolis, she entered the church built upon the side of 
Mount Gerizim around Jacob’s well; that well where the Lord was sitting when hungry and thirsty He was 
refreshed by the faith of the woman of Samaria. Forsaking her five husbands by whom are intended the 
five books of Moses, and that sixth not a husband of whom she boasted, to wit the false teacher Dositheus, 
she found the true Messiah and the true Saviour. Turning away thence Paula saw the tombs of the twelve 
patriarchs, and Samaria which in honour of Augustus Herod renamed Augusta or in Greek Sebaste. There 
lie the prophets Elisha and Obadiah and John the Baptist than whom there is not a greater among those 
that are born of women. And here she was filled with terror by the marvels she beheld; for she saw 
demons screaming under different tortures before the tombs of the saints, and men howling like wolves, 
baying like dogs, roaring like lions, hissing like serpents and bellowing like bulls. They twisted their heads 
and bent them backwards until they touched the ground; women too were suspended head downward and 
their clothes did not fall off. Paula pitied them all, and shedding tears over them prayed Christ to have 
mercy on them. And weak as she was she climbed the mountain on foot; for in two of its caves Obadiah in 
a time of persecution and famine had fed a hundred prophets with bread and water. Then she passed 
quickly through Nazareth the nursery of the Lord; Cana and Capernaum familiar with the signs wrought 
by Him; the lake of Tiberias sanctified by His voyages upon it; the wilderness where countless Gentiles 
were Satisfied with a few loaves while the twelve baskets of the tribes of Israel were filled with the 
fragments left by them that had eaten. She made the ascent of mount Tabor whereon the Lord was 
transfigured. In the distance she beheld the range of Hermon; and the wide stretching plains of Galilee 
where Sisera and all his host had once been overcome by Barak; and the torrent Kishon separating the 
level ground into two parts. Hard by also the town of Nain was pointed out to her, where the widow’s son 
was raised. Time would fail me sooner than speech were I to recount all the places to which the revered 
Paula was carried by her incredible faith. 


14. I will now pass on to Egypt, pausing for a while on the way at Socoh, and at Samson’s well which he 
clave in the hollow place that was in the jaw. Here I will lave my parched lips and refresh myself before 
visiting Moresheth; in old days famed for the tomb of the prophet Micah, and now for its church. Then 
skirting the country of the Horites and Gittites, Mareshah, Edom, and Lachish, and traversing the lonely 
wastes of the desert where the tracks of the traveller are lost in the yielding sand, I will come to the river 
of Egypt called Sihor, that is “the muddy river,” and go through the five cities of Egypt which speak the 
language of Canaan, and through the land of Goshen and the plains of Zoan on which God wrought his 
marvellous works. And I will visit the city of No, which has since become Alexandria; and Nitria, the town 
of the Lord, where day by day the filth of multitudes is washed away with the pure nitre of virtue. No 
sooner did Paula come in sight of it than there came to meet her the reverend and estimable bishop, the 
confessor Isidore, accompanied by countless multitudes of monks many of whom were of priestly or of 
Levitical rank. On seeing these Paula rejoiced to behold the Lord’s glory manifested in them; but 
protested that she had no claim to be received with such honour. Need I speak of the Macarii, Arsenius, 
Serapion, or other pillars of Christ! Was there any cell that she did not enter? Or any man at whose feet 
she did not throw herself? In each of His saints she believed that she saw Christ Himself; and whatever 
she bestowed upon them she rejoiced to feel that she had bestowed it upon the Lord. Her enthusiasm was 
wonderful and her endurance scarcely credible in a woman. Forgetful of her sex and of her weakness she 
even desired to make her abode, together with the girls who accompanied her, among these thousands of 
monks. And, as they were all willing to welcome her, she might perhaps have sought and obtained 
permission to do so; had she not been drawn away by a still greater passion for the holy places. Coming 
by sea from Pelusium to Maioma on account of the great heat, she returned so rapidly that you would 
have thought her a bird. Not long afterwards, making up her mind to dwell permanently in holy 
Bethlehem, she took up her abode for three years in a miserable hostelry; till she could build the requisite 
cells and monastic buildings, to say nothing of a guest house for passing travellers where they might find 
the welcome which Mary and Joseph had missed. At this point I conclude my narrative of the journeys that 
she made accompanied by Eustochium and many other virgins. 


15. I am now free to describe at greater length the virtue which was her peculiar charm; and in setting 


forth this I call God to witness that I am no flatterer. I add nothing. I exaggerate nothing. On the contrary 
I tone down much that I may not appear to relate incredibilities. My carping critics must not insinuate 
that Iam drawing on my imagination or decking Paula, like AEsop’s crow, with the fine feathers of other 
birds. Humility is the first of Christian graces, and hers was so pronounced that one who had never seen 
her, and who on account of her celebrity had desired to see her, would have believed that he saw not her 
but the lowest of her maids. When she was surrounded by companies of virgins she was always the least 
remarkable in dress, in speech, in gesture, and in gait. From the time that her husband died until she fell 
asleep herself she never sat at meat with a man, even though she might know him to stand upon the 
pinnacle of the episcopate. She never entered a bath except when dangerously ill. Even in the severest 
fever she rested not on an ordinary bed but on the hard ground covered only with a mat of goat’s hair; if 
that can be called rest which made day and night alike a time of almost unbroken prayer. Well did she 
fulfil the words of the psalter: “All the night make I my bed to swim; I water my couch with my tears”! Her 
tears welled forth as it were from fountains, and she lamented her slightest faults as if they were sins of 
the deepest dye. Constantly did I warn her to spare her eyes and to keep them for the reading of the 
gospel; but she only said: I must disfigure that face which contrary to God’s commandment I have painted 
with rouge, white lead, and antimony. I must mortify that body which has been given up to many 
pleasures. I must make up for my long laughter by constant weeping. I must exchange my soft linen and 
costly silks for rough goat’s hair. I who have pleased my husband and the world in the past, desire now to 
please Christ.’ Were I among her great and signal virtues to select her chastity as a subject of praise, my 
words would seem superfluous; for, even when she was still in the world, she set an example to all the 
matrons of Rome, and bore herself so admirably that the most slanderous never ventured to couple 
scandal with her name. No mind could be more considerate than hers, or none kinder towards the lowly. 
She did not court the powerful; at the same time, if the proud and the vainglorious sought her, she did not 
turn from them with disdain. If she saw a poor man, she supported him: and if she saw a rich one, she 
urged him to do good. Her liberality alone knew no bounds. Indeed, so anxious was she to turn no needy 
person away that she borrowed money at interest and often contracted new loans to pay off old ones. I 
was wrong, I admit; but when I saw her so profuse in giving, I reproved her alleging the apostle’s words: 
“T mean not that other men be eased and ye burthened; but by an equality that now at this time your 
abundance may be a supply for their want, that their abundance also may be a supply for your want.” I 
quoted from the gospel the Saviour’s words: “he that hath two coats, let him impart one of them to him 
that hath none”; and I warned her that she might not always have means to do as she would wish. Other 
arguments I adduced to the same purpose; but with admirable modesty and brevity she overruled them 
all. “God is my witness,” she said, “that what I do I do for His sake. My prayer is that I may die a beggar 
not leaving a penny to my daughter and indebted to strangers for my winding sheet.” She then concluded 
with these words: “I, if I beg, shall find many to give to me; but if this beggar does not obtain help from 
me who by borrowing can give it to him, he will die; and if he dies, of whom will his soul be required?” I 
wished her to be more careful in managing her concerns, but she with a faith more glowing than mine 
clave to the Saviour with her whole heart and poor in spirit followed the Lord in His poverty, giving back 
to Him what she had received and becoming poor for His sake. She obtained her wish at last and died 
leaving her daughter overwhelmed with a mass of debt. This Eustochium still owes and indeed cannot 
hope to pay off by her own exertions; only the mercy of Christ can free her from it. 


16. Many married ladies make it a habit to confer gifts upon their own trumpeters, and while they are 
extremely profuse to a few, withhold all help from the many. From this fault Paula was altogether free. She 
gave her money to each according as each had need, not ministering to self-indulgence but relieving want. 
No poor person went away from her empty handed. And all this she was enabled to do not by the 
greatness of her wealth but by her careful management of it. She constantly had on her lips such phrases 
as these: “Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy:” and “water will quench a flaming fire; 
and alms maketh an atonement for sins;” and “make to yourselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness that .. . they may receive you into everlasting habitations;” and “give alms .. . and 
behold all things are clean unto you;” and Daniel’s words to King Nebuchadnezzar in which he 
admonished him to redeem his sins by almsgiving. She wished to spend her money not upon these stones, 
that shall pass away with the earth and the world, but upon those living stones, which roll over the earth; 
of which in the apocalypse of John the city of the great king is built; of which also the scripture tells us 
that they shall be changed into sapphire and emerald and jasper and other gems. 


17. But these qualities she may well share with a few others and the devil knows that it is not in these that 
the highest virtue consists. For, when Job has lost his substance and when his house and children have 
been destroyed, Satan says to the Lord: “Skin for skin, yea all that a man hath, will he give for his life. But 
put forth thine hand now and touch his bone and his flesh, and he will curse thee to thy face.” We know 
that many persons while they have given alms have yet given nothing which touches their bodily comfort; 
and while they have held out a helping hand to those in need are themselves overcome with sensual 
indulgences; they whitewash the outside but within they are “full of dead men’s bones.” Paula was not one 
of these. Her self-restraint was so great as to be almost immoderate; and her fasts and labours were so 
severe as almost to weaken her constitution. Except on feast days she would scarcely ever take oil with 
her food; a fact from which may be judged what she thought of wine, sauce, fish, honey, milk, eggs, and 
other things agreeable to the palate. Some persons believe that in taking these they are extremely frugal; 
and, even if they surfeit themselves with them, they still fancy their chastity safe. 


18. Envy always follows in the track of virtue: as Horace says, it is ever the mountain top that is smitten 
by the lightning. It is not surprising that I declare this of men and women, when the jealousy of the 
Pharisees succeeded in crucifying our Lord Himself. All the saints have had illwishers, and even Paradise 
was not free from the serpent through whose malice death came into the world. So the Lord stirred up 
against Paula Hadad the Edomite to buffet her that she might not be exalted, and warned her frequently 
by the thorn in her flesh not to be elated by the greatness of her own virtues or to fancy that, compared 
with other women, she had attained the summit of perfection. For my part I used to say that it was best to 
give in to rancour and to retire before passion. So Jacob dealt with his brother Esau; so David met the 
unrelenting persecution of Saul. I reminded her how the first of these fled into Mesopotamia; and how the 
second surrendered himself to the Philistines, and chose to submit to foreign foes rather than to enemies 
at home. She however replied as follows:—Your suggestion would be a wise one if the devil did not 
everywhere fight against God’s servants and handmaidens, and did he not always precede the fugitives to 
their chosen refuges. Moreover, I am deterred from accepting it by my love for the holy places; and I 
cannot find another Bethlehem elsewhere. Why may I not by my patience conquer this ill will? Why may I 
not by my humility break down this pride, and when I am smitten on the one cheek offer to the smiter the 
other? Surely the apostle Paul says “Overcome evil with good.” Did not the apostles glory when they 
suffered reproach for the Lord’s sake? Did not even the Saviour humble Himself, taking the form of a 
servant and being made obedient to the Father unto death, even the death of the cross, that He might 
save us by His passion? If Job had not fought the battle and won the victory, he would never have received 
the crown of righteousness, or have heard the Lord say: “Thinkest thou that I have spoken unto thee for 
aught else than this, that thou mightest appear righteous.” In the gospel those only are said to be blessed 
who suffer persecution for righteousness’ sake. My conscience is at rest, and I know that it is not from any 
fault of mine that I am suffering; moreover affliction in this world is a ground for expecting a reward 
hereafter.’ When the enemy was more than usually forward and ventured to reproach her to her face, she 
used to chant the words of the psalter: “While the wicked was before me, I was dumb with silence; I held 
my peace even from good:” and again, “I as a deaf man heard not; and I was as a dumb man that openeth 
not his mouth:” and “I was as a man that heareth not, and in whose mouth are no reproofs.” When she felt 
herself tempted, she dwelt upon the words in Deuteronomy: “The Lord your God proveth you, to know 
whether ye love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul.” In tribulations and 
afflictions she turned to the splendid language of Isaiah: “Ye that are weaned from the milk and drawn 
from the breasts, look for tribulation upon tribulation, for hope also upon hope: yet a little while must 
these things be by reason of the malice of the lips and by reason of a spiteful tongue.” This passage of 
scripture she explained for her own consolation as meaning that the weaned, that is, those who have come 
to full age, must endure tribulation upon tribulation that they may be accounted worthy to receive hope 
upon hope. She recalled to mind also the words of the apostle, “we glory in tribulations also: knowing that 
tribulation worketh patience, and patience experience, and experience hope: and hope maketh not 
ashamed” and “though our outward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by day”: and “our 
light affliction which is but for a moment worketh in us an eternal weight of glory; while we look not at 
the things which are seen but at the things which are not seen: for the things which are seen are temporal 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.” She used to say that, although to human impatience the 
time might seem slow in coming, yet that it would not be long but that presently help would come from 
God who says: “In an acceptable time have I heard thee, and in a day of salvation have I helped thee.” We 
ought not, she declared, to dread the deceitful lips and tongues of the wicked, for we rejoice in the aid of 
the Lord who warns us by His prophet: “fear ye not the reproach of men, neither be ye afraid of their 
revilings; for the moth shall eat them up like a garment, and the worm shall eat them like wool”: and she 
quoted His own words, “In your patience ye shall win your souls”: as well as those of the apostle, “the 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in 
us”: and in another place, “we are to suffer affliction” that we may be patient in all things that befall us, 
for “he that is slow to wrath is of great understanding: but he that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly.” 


yw. 


19. In her frequent sicknesses and infirmities she used to say, “when I am weak, then am I strong:” “we 
have our treasure in earthen vessels” until “this corruptible shall have put on incorruption and this mortal 
shall have put on immortality” and again “as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so our consolation also 
aboundeth by Christ:” and then as ye are partakers of the sufferings, so shall ye be also of the consolation. 
In sorrow she used to sing: “Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou disquieted within me? 
hope thou in God for I shall yet praise him who is the health of my countenance and my God.” In the hour 
of danger she used to say: “If any man will come after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me:” and again “whosoever will save his life shall lose it,” and “whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake the same shall save it.” When the exhaustion of her substance and the ruin of her property were 
announced to her she only said: “What is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul:” and “naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and 
naked shall I return thither. The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away: blessed be the name of the 
Lord:” and Saint John’s words, “Love not the world neither the things that are in the world. For all that is 
in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes and the pride of life, is not of the Father but is of 
the world. And the world passeth away and the lust thereof.” I know that when word was sent to her of 
the serious illnesses of her children and particularly of Toxotius whom she dearly loved, she first by her 
self-control fulfilled the saying: “I was troubled and I did not speak,” and then cried out in the words of 
scripture, “He that loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me.” And she prayed to the Lord 
and said: Lord “preserve thou the children of those that are appointed to die,” that is, of those who for thy 


sake every day die bodily. I am aware that a talebearer—a class of persons who do a great deal of harm— 
once told her as a kindness that owing to her great fervour in virtue some people thought her mad and 
declared that something should be done for her head. She replied in the words of the apostle, “we are 
made a spectacle unto the world and to angels and to men,” and “we are fools for Christ’s sake” but “the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men.” It is for this reason she said that even the Saviour says to the 
Father, “Thou knowest my foolishness,” and again “I am as a wonder unto many, but thou art my strong 
refuge.” “I was as a beast before thee; nevertheless I am continually with thee.” In the gospel we read 
that even His kinsfolk desired to bind Him as one of weak mind. His opponents also reviled him saying 
“thou art a Samaritan and hast a devil,” and another time “he casteth out devils through Beelzebub the 
chief of the devils.” But let us, she continued, listen to the exhortation of the apostle, “Our rejoicing is 
this, the testimony of our conscience that in simplicity and sincerity . . . by the grace of God we have had 
our conversation in the world.” And let us hear the Lord when He says to His apostles, “If ye were of the 
world the world would love his own; but because ye are not of the world . . . therefore the world hateth 
you.” And then she turned to the Lord Himself, saying, “Thou knowest the secrets of the heart,” and “all 
this is come upon us; yet have we not forgotten thee, neither have we dealt falsely in thy covenant; our 
heart is not turned back.” “Yea for thy sake are we killed all the day long; we are counted as sheep for the 
slaughter.” But “the Lord is on my side: I will not fear what man doeth unto me.” She had read the words 
of Solomon, “My son, honour the Lord and thou shalt be made strong; and beside the Lord fear thou no 
man.” These passages and others like them she used as God’s armour against the assaults of wickedness, 
and particularly to defend herself against the furious onslaughts of envy; and thus by patiently enduring 
wrongs she soothed the violence of the most savage breasts. Down to the very day of her death two things 
were conspicuous in her life, one her great patience and the other the jealousy which was manifested 
towards her. Now jealousy gnaws the heart of him who harbours it: and while it strives to injure its rival 
raves with all the force of its fury against itself. 


20. I shall now describe the order of her monastery and the method by which she turned the continence of 
saintly souls to her own profit. She sowed carnal things that she might reap spiritual things; she gave 
earthly things that she might receive heavenly things; she forewent things temporal that she might in 
their stead obtain things eternal. Besides establishing a monastery for men, the charge of which she left 
to men, she divided into three companies and monasteries the numerous virgins whom she had gathered 
out of different provinces, some of whom are of noble birth while others belonged to the middle or lower 
classes. But, although they worked and had their meals separately from each other, these three companies 
met together for psalm-singing and prayer. After the chanting of the Alleluia—the signal by which they 
were summoned to the Collect—no one was permitted to remain behind. But either first or among the first 
Paula used to await the arrival of the rest, urging them to diligence rather by her own modest example 
than by motives of fear. At dawn, at the third, sixth, and ninth hours, at evening, and at midnight they 
recited the psalter each in turn. No sister was allowed to be ignorant of the psalms, and all had every day 
to learn a certain portion of the holy scriptures. On the Lord’s day only they proceeded to the church 
beside which they lived, each company following its own mother-superior. Returning home in the same 
order, they then devoted themselves to their allotted tasks, and made garments either for themselves or 
else for others. If a virgin was of noble birth, she was not allowed to have an attendant belonging to her 
own household lest her maid having her mind full of the doings of old days and of the license of childhood 
might by constant converse open old wounds and renew former errors. All the sisters were clothed alike. 
Linen was not used except for drying the hands. So strictly did Paula separate them from men that she 
would not allow even eunuchs to approach them; lest she should give occasion to slanderous tongues 
(always ready to cavil at the religious) to console themselves for their own misdoing. When a sister was 
backward in coming to the recitation of the psalms or shewed herself remiss in her work, Paula used to 
approach her in different ways. Was she quick-tempered? Paula coaxed her. Was she phlegmatic? Paula 
chid her, copying the example of the apostle who said: “What will ye? Shall I come to you with a rod or in 
love and in the spirit of meekness?” Apart from food and raiment she allowed no one to have anything she 
could call her own, for Paul had said, “Having food and raiment let us be therewith content.” She was 
afraid lest the custom of having more should breed covetousness in them; an appetite which no wealth 
can Satisfy, for the more it has the more it requires, and neither opulence nor indigence is able to diminish 
it. When the sisters quarrelled one with another she reconciled them with soothing words. If the younger 
ones were troubled with fleshly desires, she broke their force by imposing redoubled fasts; for she wished 
her virgins to be ill in body rather than to suffer in soul. If she chanced to notice any sister too attentive to 
her dress, she reproved her for her error with knitted brows and severe looks, saying; “a clean body and a 
clean dress mean an unclean soul. A virgin’s lips should never utter an improper or an impure word, for 
such indicate a lascivious mind and by the outward man the faults of the inward are made manifest.” 
When she saw a sister verbose and talkative or forward and taking pleasure in quarrels, and when she 
found after frequent admonitions that the offender shewed no signs of improvement; she placed her 
among the lowest of the sisters and outside their society, ordering her to pray at the door of the refectory 
instead of with the rest, and commanding her to take her food by herself, in the hope that where rebuke 
had failed shame might bring about a reformation. The sin of theft she loathed as if it were sacrilege; and 
that which among men of the world is counted little or nothing she declared to be in a monastery a crime 
of the deepest dye. How shall I describe her kindness and attention towards the sick or the wonderful 
care and devotion with which she nursed them? Yet, although when others were sick she freely gave them 
every indulgence, and even allowed them to eat meat; when she fell ill herself, she made no concessions 
to her own weakness, and seemed unfairly to change in her own case to harshness the kindness which she 


was always ready to shew to others. 


21. No young girl of sound and vigorous constitution could have delivered herself up to a regimen so rigid 
as that imposed upon herself by Paula whose physical powers age had impaired and enfeebled. I admit 
that in this she was too determined, refusing to spare herself or to listen to advice. I will relate what I 
know to be a fact. In the extreme heat of the month of July she was once attacked by a violent fever and 
we despaired of her life. However by God’s mercy she rallied, and the doctors urged upon her the 
necessity of taking a little light wine to accelerate her recovery; saying that if she continued to drink 
water they feared that she might become dropsical. I on my side secretly appealed to the blessed pope 
Epiphanius to admonish, nay even to compel her, to take the wine. But she with her usual sagacity and 
quickness at once perceived the stratagem, and with a smile let him see that the advice he was giving her 
was after all not his but mine. Not to waste more words, the blessed prelate after many exhortations left 
her chamber; and, when I asked him what he had accomplished, replied, “Only this that old as Iam I have 
been almost persuaded to drink no more wine.” I relate this story not because I approve of persons rashly 
taking upon themselves burthens beyond their strength (for does not the scripture say: “Burden not 
thyself above thy power”? ) but because I wish from this quality of perseverance in her to shew the 
passion of her mind and the yearning of her believing soul; both of which made her sing in David’s words, 
“My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth after thee.” Difficult as it is always to avoid extremes, the 
philosophers are quite right in their opinion that virtue is a mean and vice an excess, or aS we may 
express it in one short sentence “In nothing too much.” While thus unyielding in her contempt for food 
Paula was easily moved to sorrow and felt crushed by the deaths of her kinsfolk, especially those of her 
children. When one after another her husband and her daughters fell asleep, on each occasion the shock 
of their loss endangered her life. And although she signed her mouth and her breast with the sign of the 
cross, and endeavoured thus to alleviate a mother’s grief; her feelings overpowered her and her maternal 
instincts were too much for her confiding mind. Thus while her intellect retained its mastery she was 
overcome by sheer physical weakness. On one occasion a sickness seized her and clung to her so long that 
it brought anxiety to us and danger to herself. Yet even then she was full of joy and repeated every 
moment the apostle’s words: “O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” 


The careful reader may say that my words are an invective rather than an eulogy. I call that Jesus whom 
she served and whom I desire to serve to be my witness that so far from unduly eulogizing her or 
depreciating her I tell the truth about her as one Christian writing of another; that I am writing a memoir 
and not a panegyric, and that what were faults in her might well be virtues in others less saintly. I speak 
thus of her faults to satisfy my own feelings and the passionate regret of us her brothers and sisters, who 
all of us love her still and all of us deplore her loss. 


22. However, she has finished her course, she has kept the faith, and now she enjoys the crown of 
righteousness. She follows the Lamb whithersoever he goes. She is filled now because once she was 
hungry. With joy does she sing: “as we have heard, so have we seen in the city of the Lord of hosts, in the 
city of our God.” O blessed change! Once she wept but now laughs for evermore. Once she despised the 
broken cisterns of which the prophet speaks; but now she has found in the Lord a fountain of life. Once 
she wore haircloth but now she is clothed in white raiment, and can say: “thou hast put off my sackcloth, 
and girded me with gladness.” Once she ate ashes like bread and mingled her drink with weeping; saying 
“my tears have been my meat day and night;” but now for all time she eats the bread of angels and sings: 
“O taste and see that the Lord is good;” and “my heart is overflowing with a goodly matter; I speak the 
things which I have made touching the king.” She now sees fulfilled Isaiah’s words, or rather those of the 
Lord speaking through Isaiah: “Behold, my servants shall eat but ye shall be hungry: behold, my servants 
shall drink but ye shall be thirsty: behold, my servants shall rejoice, but ye shall be ashamed: behold, my 
servants shall sing for joy of heart, but ye shall cry for sorrow of heart, and shall howl for vexation of 
spirit.” I have said that she always shunned the broken cisterns: she did so that she might find in the Lord 
a fountain of life, and that she might rejoice and sing: “as the hart panteth after the waterbrooks, so 
panteth my soul after Thee, O God. When shall I come and appear before God?” 


23. I must briefly mention the manner in which she avoided the foul cisterns of the heretics whom she 
regarded as no better than heathen. A certain cunning knave, in his own estimation both learned and 
clever, began without my knowledge to put to her such questions as these: What sin has an infant 
committed that it should be seized by the devil? Shall we be young or old when we rise again? If we die 
young and rise young, we shall after the resurrection require to have nurses. If however we die young and 
rise old, the dead will not rise again at all: they will be transformed into new beings. Will there be a 
distinction of sexes in the next world? Or will there be no such distinction? If the distinction continues, 
there will be wedlock and sexual intercourse and procreation of children. If however it does not continue, 
the bodies that rise again will not be the same. For, he argued, “the earthy tabernacle weigheth down the 
mind that museth upon many things,” but the bodies that we shall have in heaven will be subtle and 
spiritual according to the words of the apostle: “it is sown a natural body: it is raised a spiritual body.” 
From all of which considerations he sought to prove that rational creatures have been for their faults and 
previous sins subjected to bodily conditions; and that according to the nature and guilt of their 
transgression they are born in this or that state of life. Some, he said, rejoice in sound bodies and wealthy 
and noble parents; others have for their portion diseased frames and poverty stricken homes; and by 


imprisonment in the present world and in bodies pay the penalty of their former sins. Paula listened and 
reported what she heard to me, at the same time pointing out the man. Thus upon me was laid the task of 
opposing this most noxious viper and deadly pest. It is of such that the Psalmist speaks when he writes: 
“deliver not the soul of thy turtle dove unto the wild beast,” and “Rebuke the wild beast of the reeds;” 
creatures who write iniquity and speak lies against the Lord and lift up their mouths against the Most 
High. As the fellow had tried to deceive Paula, I at her request went to him, and by asking him a few 
questions involved him in a dilemma. Do you believe, said I, that there will be a resurrection of the dead 
or do you disbelieve? He replied, I believe. I went on: Will the bodies that rise again be the same or 
different? He said, The same. Then I asked: What of their sex? Will that remain unaltered or will it be 
changed? At this question he became silent and swayed his head this way and that as a serpent does to 
avoid being struck. Accordingly I continued, As you have nothing to say I will answer for you and will 
draw the conclusion from your premises. If the woman shall not rise again as a woman nor the man as a 
man, there will be no resurrection of the dead. For the body is made up of sex and members. But if there 
shall be no sex and no members what will become of the resurrection of the body, which cannot exist 
without sex and members? And if there shall be no resurrection of the body, there can be no resurrection 
of the dead. But as to your objection taken from marriage, that, if the members shall remain the same, 
marriage must inevitably be allowed; it is disposed of by the Saviour’s words: “ye do err not knowing the 
scriptures nor the power of God. For in the resurrection they neither marry nor are given in marriage but 
are as the angels.” When it is said that they neither marry nor are given in marriage, the distinction of sex 
is shewn to persist. For no one says of things which have no capacity for marriage such as a stick or a 
stone that they neither marry nor are given in marriage; but this may well be said of those who while they 
can marry yet abstain from doing so by their own virtue and by the grace of Christ. But if you cavil at this 
and say, how shall we in that case be like the angels with whom there is neither male nor female, hear my 
answer in brief as follows. What the Lord promises to us is not the nature of angels but their mode of life 
and their bliss. And therefore John the Baptist is called an angel even before he is beheaded, and all God’s 
holy men and virgins manifest in themselves even in this world the life of angels. When it is said “ye shall 
be like the angels,” likeness only is promised and not a change of nature. 


24. And now do you in your turn answer me these questions. How do you explain the fact that Thomas felt 
the hands of the risen Lord and beheld His side pierced by the spear? And the fact that Peter saw the Lord 
standing on the shore and eating a piece of a roasted fish and a honeycomb. If He stood, He must 
certainly have had feet. If He pointed to His wounded side He must have also had chest and belly for to 
these the sides are attached and without them they cannot be. If He spoke, He must have used a tongue 
and palate and teeth. For as the bow strikes the strings, so to produce vocal sound does the tongue come 
in contact with the teeth. If His hands were felt, it follows that He must have had arms as well. Since 
therefore it is admitted that He had all the members which go to make up the body, He must have also 
had the whole body formed of them, and that not a woman’s but a man’s; that is to say, He rose again in 
the sex in which He died. And if you cavil farther and say: We shall eat then, I suppose, after the 
resurrection; or How can a solid and material body enter in contrary to its nature through closed doors? 
you shall receive from me this reply. Do not for this matter of food find fault with belief in the 
resurrection: for our Lord after raising the daughter of the ruler of the synagogue commanded food to be 
given her. And Lazarus who had been dead four days is described as sitting at meat with Him, the object 
in both cases being to shew that the resurrection was real and not merely apparent. And if from our 
Lord’s entering in through closed doors you strive to prove that His body was spiritual and aerial, He 
must have had this spiritual body even before He suffered; since—contrary to the nature of heavy bodies— 
He was able to walk upon the sea. The apostle Peter also must be believed to have had a spiritual body for 
he also walked upon the waters with buoyant step. The true explanation is that when anything is done 
against nature, it is a manifestation of God’s might and power. And to shew plainly that in these great 
signs our attention is asked not to a change in nature but to the almighty power of God, he who by faith 
had walked on water began to sink for the want of it and would have done so had not the Lord lifted him 
up with the reproving words, “O thou of little faith wherefore didst thou doubt?” I wonder that you can 
display such effrontery when the Lord Himself said, “reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and 
reach hither thy hand and thrust it into my side: and be not faithless but believing,” and in another place, 
“behold my hands and my feet that it is I myself: handle me and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones 
as ye see me have. And when he had thus spoken he shewed them his hands and his feet.” You hear Him 
speak of bones and flesh, of feet and hands; and yet you want to palm off on me the bubbles and airy 
nothings of which the stoics rave! 


25. Moreover, if you ask how it is that a mere infant which has never sinned is seized by the devil, or at 
what age we shall rise again seeing that we die at different ages; my only answer—an unwelcome one, I 
fancy—will be in the words of scripture: “The judgments of God are a great deep,” and “O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been his counsellor?” No difference of 
age can affect the reality of the body. Although our frames are in a perpetual flux and lose or gain daily, 
these changes do not make us different individuals. I was not one person at ten years old, another at 
thirty and another at fifty; nor am I another now when all my head is gray. According to the traditions of 
the church and the teaching of the apostle Paul, the answer must be this; that we shall rise as perfect men 
in the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. At this age the Jews suppose Adam to have been 
created and at this age we read that the Lord and Saviour rose again. Many other arguments did I adduce 


from both testaments to stifle the outcry of this heretic. 


26. From that day forward so profoundly did Paula commence to loathe the man—and all who agreed with 
him in his doctrines—that she publicly proclaimed them as enemies of the Lord. I have related this 
incident less with the design of confuting in a few words a heresy which would require volumes to confute 
it, than with the object of shewing the great faith of this saintly woman who preferred to subject herself to 
perpetual hostility from men rather than by friendships hurtful to herself to provoke or to offend God. 


27. To revert then to that description of her character which I began a little time ago; no mind was ever 
more docile than was hers. She was slow to speak and swift to hear, remembering the precept, “Keep 
silence and hearken, O Israel.” The holy scriptures she knew by heart, and said of the history contained in 
them that it was the foundation of the truth; but, though she loved even this, she still preferred to seek for 
the underlying spiritual meaning and made this the keystone of the spiritual building raised within her 
soul. She asked leave that she and her daughter might read over the old and new testaments under my 
guidance. Out of modesty I at first refused compliance, but as she persisted in her demand and frequently 
urged me to consent to it, I at last did so and taught her what I had learned not from myself—for self- 
confidence is the worst of teachers—but from the church’s most famous writers. Wherever I stuck fast and 
honestly confessed myself at fault she would by no means rest content but would force me by fresh 
questions to point out to her which of many different solutions seemed to me the most probable. I will 
mention here another fact which to those who are envious may well seem incredible. While I myself 
beginning as a young man have with much toil and effort partially acquired the Hebrew tongue and study 
it now unceasingly lest if I leave it, it also may leave me; Paula, on making up her mind that she too would 
learn it, succeeded so well that she could chant the psalms in Hebrew and could speak the language 
without a trace of the pronunciation peculiar to Latin. The same accomplishment can be seen to this day 
in her daughter Eustochium, who always kept close to her mother’s side, obeyed all her commands, never 
slept apart from her, never walked abroad or took a meal without her, never had a penny that she could 
call her own, rejoiced when her mother gave to the poor her little patrimony, and fully believed that in 
filial affection she had the best heritage and the truest riches. I must not pass over in silence the joy 
which Paula felt when she heard her little granddaughter and namesake, the child of Laeta and Toxotius— 
who was born and I may even say conceived in answer to a vow of her parents dedicating her to virginity 
—when, I say, she heard the little one in her cradle sing “alleluia” and falter out the words “grandmother” 
and “aunt.” One wish alone made her long to see her native land again; that she might know her son and 
his wife and child to have renounced the world and to be serving Christ. And it has been granted to her in 
part. For while her granddaughter is destined to take the veil, her daughter-in-law has vowed herself to 
perpetual chastity, and by faith and alms emulates the example that her mother has set her. She strives to 
exhibit at Rome the virtues which Paula set forth in all their fulness at Jerusalem. 


28. What ails thee, my soul? Why dost thou shudder to approach her death? I have made my letter longer 
than it should be already; dreading to come to the end and vainly supposing that by saying nothing of it 
and by occupying myself with her praises I could postpone the evil day. Hitherto the wind has been all in 
my favour and my keel has smoothly ploughed through the heaving waves. But now my speech is running 
upon the rocks, the billows are mountains high, and imminent shipwreck awaits both you and me. We 
must needs cry out: “Master; save us we perish:” and “awake, why sleepest thou, O Lord?” For who could 
tell the tale of Paula’s dying with dry eyes? She fell into a most serious illness and thus gained what she 
most desired, power to leave us and to be joined more fully to the Lord. Eustochium’s affection for her 
mother, always true and tried, in this time of sickness approved itself still more to all. She sat by Paula’s 
bedside, she fanned her, she supported her head, she arranged her pillows, she chafed her feet, she 
rubbed her stomach, she smoothed down the bedclothes, she heated hot water, she brought towels. In fact 
she anticipated the servants in all their duties, and when one of them did anything she regarded it as so 
much taken away from her own gain. How unceasingly she prayed, how copiously she wept, how 
constantly she ran to and fro between her prostrate mother and the cave of the Lord! imploring God that 
she might not be deprived of a companion so dear, that if Paula was to die she might herself no longer 
live, and that one bier might carry to burial her and her mother. Alas for the frailty and perishableness of 
human nature! Except that our belief in Christ raises us up to heaven and promises eternity to our souls, 
the physical conditions of life are the same for us as for the brutes. “There is one event to the righteous 
and to the wicked; to the good and to the evil; to the clean and to the unclean; to him that sacrificeth and 
to him that sacrificeth not: as is the good so is the sinner; and he that sweareth as he that feareth an 
oath.” Man and beast alike are dissolved into dust and ashes. 


29. Why do I still linger, and prolong my suffering by postponing it? Paula’s intelligence shewed her that 
her death was near. Her body and limbs grew cold and only in her holy breast did the warm beat of the 
living soul continue. Yet, as though she were leaving strangers to go home to her own people, she 
whispered the verses of the psalmist: “Lord, I have loved the habitation of thy house and the place where 
thine honour dwelleth,” and “How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! My soul longeth yea even 
fainteth for the courts of the Lord,” and “I had rather be an outcast in the house of my God than to dwell 
in the tents of wickedness.” When I asked her why she remained silent refusing to answer my call, and 
whether she was in pain, she replied in Greek that she had no suffering and that all things were to her 
eyes calm and tranquil. After this she said no more but closed her eyes as though she already despised all 
mortal things, and kept repeating the verses just quoted down to the moment in which she breathed out 


her soul, but in a tone so low that we could scarcely hear what she said. Raising her finger also to her 
mouth she made the sign of the cross upon her lips. Then her breath failed her and she gasped for death; 
yet even when her soul was eager to break free, she turned the death-rattle (which comes at last to all) 
into the praise of the Lord. The bishop of Jerusalem and some from other cities were present, also a great 
number of the inferior clergy, both priests and levites. The entire monastery was filled with bodies of 
virgins and monks. As soon as Paula heard the bridegroom saying: “Rise up my love my fair one, my dove, 
and come away: for, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone,” she answered joyfully “the flowers 
appear on the earth; the time to cut them has come” and “I believe that I shall see the good things of the 
Lord in the land of the living.” 


30. No weeping or lamentation followed her death, such as are the custom of the world; but all present 
united in chanting the psalms in their several tongues. The bishops lifted up the dead woman with their 
own hands, placed her upon a bier, and carrying her on their shoulders to the church in the cave of the 
Saviour, laid her down in the centre of it. Other bishops meantime carried torches and tapers in the 
procession, and yet others led the singing of the choirs. The whole population of the cities of Palestine 
came to her funeral. Not a single monk lurked in the desert or lingered in his cell. Not a single virgin 
remained shut up in the seclusion of her chamber. To each and all it would have seemed sacrilege to have 
withheld the last tokens of respect from a woman so saintly. As in the case of Dorcas, the widows and the 
poor shewed the garments Paula had given them; while the destitute cried aloud that they had lost in her 
a mother and a nurse. Strange to say, the paleness of death had not altered her expression; only a certain 
solemnity and seriousness had overspread her features. You would have thought her not dead but asleep. 


One after another they chanted the psalms, now in Greek, now in Latin, now in Syriac; and this not merely 
for the three days which elapsed before she was buried beneath the church and close to the cave of the 
Lord, but throughout the remainder of the week. All who were assembled felt that it was their own funeral 
at which they were assisting, and shed tears as if they themselves had died. Paula’s daughter, the revered 
virgin Eustochium, “as a child that is weaned of his mother,” could not be torn away from her parent. She 
kissed her eyes, pressed her lips upon her brow, embraced her frame, and wished for nothing better than 
to be buried with her. 


31. Jesus is witness that Paula has left not a single penny to her daughter but, as I said before, on the 
contrary a large mass of debt; and, worse even than this, a crowd of brothers and sisters whom it is hard 
for her to support but whom it would be undutiful to cast off. Could there be a more splendid instance of 
self-renunciation than that of this noble lady who in the fervour of her faith gave away so much of her 
wealth that she reduced herself to the last degree of poverty? Others may boast, if they will, of money 
spent in charity, of large sums heaped up in God’s treasury, of votive offerings hung up with cords of gold. 
None of them has given more to the poor than Paula, for Paula has kept nothing for herself. But now she 
enjoys the true riches and those good things which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have they 
entered into the heart of man. If we mourn, it is for ourselves and not for her; yet even so, if we persist in 
weeping for one who reigns with Christ, we shall seem to envy her her glory. 


32. Be not fearful, Eustochium: you are endowed with a splendid heritage. The Lord is your portion; and, 
to increase your joy, your mother has now after a long martyrdom won her crown. It is not only the 
shedding of blood that is accounted a confession: the spotless service of a devout mind is itself a daily 
martyrdom. Both alike are crowned; with roses and violets in the one case, with lilies in the other. Thus in 
the Song of Songs it is written: “my beloved is white and ruddy;” for, whether the victory be won in peace 
or in war, God gives the same guerdon to those who win it. Like Abraham your mother heard the words: 
“get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, unto a land that I will shew thee;” and not only that but 
the Lord’s command given through Jeremiah: “flee out of the midst of Babylon, and deliver every man his 
soul.” To the day of her death she never returned to Chaldaea, or regretted the fleshpots of Egypt or its 
strong-smelling meats. Accompanied by her virgin bands she became a fellow-citizen of the Saviour; and 
now that she has ascended from her little Bethlehem to the heavenly realms she can say to the true 
Naomi: “thy people shall be my people and thy God my God.” 


33. I have spent the labour of two nights in dictating for you this treatise; and in doing so I have felt a 
grief as deep as your own. | say in dictating’ for I have not been able to write it myself. As often as I have 
taken up my pen and have tried to fulfil my promise; my fingers have stiffened, my hand has fallen, and 
my power over it has vanished. The rudeness of the diction, devoid as it is of all elegance or charm, bears 
witness to the feeling of the writer. 


34. And now, Paula, farewell, and aid with your prayers the old age of your votary. Your faith and your 
works unite you to Christ; thus standing in His presence you will the more readily gain what you ask. In 
this letter “I have built” to your memory “a monument more lasting than bronze,” which no lapse of time 
will be able to destroy. And I have cut an inscription on your tomb, which I here subjoin; that, wherever 
my narrative may go, the reader may learn that you are buried at Bethlehem and not uncommemorated 
there. 


The Inscription on Paula’s Tomb. 


Within this tomb a child of Scipio lies, 


CHAPTER VII 


IF GOD HAD ANYHOW CHECKED MAN’S LIBERTY, MARCION WOULD HAVE BEEN READY WITH ANOTHER AND 
OPPOSITE CAVIL. MAN’S FALL FORESEEN BY GOD. PROVISION MADE FOR IT REMEDIALLY AND CONSISTENTLY 
WITH HIS TRUTH AND GOODNESS 


By such a conclusion all is reserved unimpaired to God; both His natural goodness, and the purposes of 
His governance and foreknowledge, and the abundance of His power. You ought, however, to deduct from 
God’s attributes both His supreme earnestness of purpose and most excellent truth in His whole creation, 
if you would cease to inquire whether anything could have happened against the will of God. For, while 
holding this earnestness and truth of the good God, which are indeed capable of proof from the rational 
creation, you will not wonder at the fact that God did not interfere to prevent the occurrence of what He 
wished not to happen, in order that He might keep from harm what He wished. For, since He had once for 
all allowed (and, as we have shown, worthily allowed) to man freedom of will and mastery of himself, 
surely He from His very authority in creation permitted these gifts to be enjoyed: to be enjoyed, too, so far 
as lay in Himself, according to His own character as God, that is, for good (for who would permit anything 
hostile to himself?); and, so far as lay in man, according to the impulses of his liberty (for who does not, 
when giving anything to any one to enjoy, accompany the gift with a permission to enjoy it with all his 
heart and will?). The necessary consequence, therefore, was, that God must separate from the liberty 
which He had once for all bestowed upon man (in other words, keep within Himself), both His 
foreknowledge and power, through which He might have prevented man’s falling into danger when 
attempting wrongly to enjoy his liberty. Now, if He had interposed, He would have rescinded the liberty of 
man’s will, which He had permitted with set purpose, and in goodness. But, suppose God had interposed; 
suppose Him to have abrogated man’s liberty, by warning him from the tree, and keeping off the subtle 
serpent from his interview with the woman; would not Marcion then exclaim, What a frivolous, unstable, 
and faithless Lord, cancelling the gifts He had bestowed! Why did He allow any liberty of will, if He 
afterwards withdrew it? Why withdraw it after allowing it? Let Him choose where to brand Himself with 
error, either in His original constitution of man, or in His subsequent abrogation thereof! If He had 
checked (man’s freedom), would He not then seem to have been rather deceived, through want of 
foresight into the future? But in giving it full scope, who would not say that He did so in ignorance of the 
issue of things? God, however, did foreknow that man would make a bad use of his created constitution; 
and yet what can be so worthy of God as His earnestness of purpose, and the truth of His created works, 
be they what they may? Man must see, if he failed to make the most of the good gift he had received, how 
that he was himself guilty in respect of the law which he did not choose to keep, and not that the Lawgiver 
was committing a fraud against His own law, by not permitting its injunctions to be fulfilled. Whenever 
you are inclined to indulge in such censure (and it is the most becoming for you) against the Creator, 
recall gently to your mind in His behalf His earnestness, and endurance, and truth, in having given 
completeness to His creatures both as rational and good. 


CHAPTER VIII 


MAN, ENDUED WITH LIBERTY, SUPERIOR TO THE ANGELS, OVERCOMES EVEN THE ANGEL WHICH LURED HIM TO 
HIS FALL, WHEN REPENTANT AND RESUMING OBEDIENCE TO GOD 


For it was not merely that he might live the natural life that God had produced man, but that he should 
live virtuously, that is, in relation to God and to His law. Accordingly, God gave him to live when he was 
formed into a living soul; but He charged him to live virtuously when he was required to obey a law. So 
also God shows that man was not constituted for death, by now wishing that he should be restored to life, 
preferring the sinner’s repentance to his death. As, therefore, God designed for man a condition of life, so 
man brought on himself a state of death; and this, too, neither through infirmity nor through ignorance, so 
that no blame can be imputed to the Creator. No doubt it was an angel who was the seducer; but then the 
victim of that seduction was free, and master of himself; and as being the image and likeness of God, was 
stronger than any angel; and as being, too, the afflatus of the Divine Being, was nobler than that material 
spirit of which angels were made. Who maketh, says he, His angels spirits, and His ministers a flame of 
fire. He would not have made all things subject to man, if he had been too weak for the dominion, and 
inferior to the angels, to whom He assigned no such subjects; nor would He have put the burden of law 
upon him, if he had been incapable of sustaining so great a weight; nor, again, would He have threatened 
with the penalty of death a creature whom He knew to be guiltless on the score of his helplessness: in 
short, if He had made him infirm, it would not have been by liberty and independence of will, but rather 
by the withholding from him these endowments. And thus it comes to pass, that even now also, the same 
human being, the same substance of his soul, the same condition as Adam’s, is made conqueror over the 
same devil by the self-same liberty and power of his will, when it moves in obedience to the laws of God. 


CHAPTER IX 
ANOTHER CAVIL ANSWERED, I.E., THE FALL IMPUTABLE TO GOD, BECAUSE MAN’S SOUL IS A PORTION OF THE 


SPIRITUAL ESSENCE OF THE CREATOR. THE DIVINE AFFLATUS NOT IN FAULT IN THE SIN OF MAN, BUT THE 
HUMAN WILL WHICH WAS ADDITIONAL TO IT 


But, you say, in what way soever the substance of the Creator is found to be susceptible of fault, when the 


A daughter of the farfamed Pauline house, 

A scion of the Gracchi, of the stock 

Of Agamemnon’s self, illustrious: 

Here rests the lady Paula, well-beloved 

Of both her parents, with Eustochium 

For daughter; she the first of Roman dames 

Who hardship chose and Bethlehem for Christ. 

In front of the cavern there is another inscription as follows:— 
Seest thou here hollowed in the rock a grave, 

"Tis Paula’s tomb; high heaven has her soul. 

Who Rome and friends, riches and home forsook 
Here in this lonely spot to find her rest. 

For here Christ’s manger was, and here the kings 
To Him, both God and man, their offerings made. 


35. The holy and blessed Paula fell asleep on the seventh day before the Kalends of February, on the third 
day of the week, after the sun had set. She was buried on the fifth day before the same Kalends, in the 
sixth consulship of the Emperor Honorius and the first of Aristaenetus. She lived in the vows of religion 
five years at Rome and twenty years at Bethlehem. The whole duration of her life was fifty-six years eight 
months and twenty-one days. 


LETTER CIX. TO RIPARIUS 


Riparius, a presbyter of Aquitaine had written to inform Jerome that Vigilantius (for whom see Letter LXI.) 
was preaching in southern Gaul against the worship of relics and the keeping of night vigils; and this 
apparently with the consent of his bishop. Jerome now replies in a letter more noteworthy for its 
bitterness than for its logic. Nevertheless he offers to write a full confutation of Vigilantius if Riparius will 
send him the book containing his heresies. This Riparius subsequently did and then Jerome wrote his 
treatise Against Vigilantius, the most extreme and least convincing of all his works. 


The date of the letter is 404 a.d. 


1. Now that I have received a letter from you, if I do not answer it I shall be guilty of pride, and if I do I 
shall be guilty of rashness. For the matters concerning which you ask my opinion are such that they 
cannot either be spoken of or listened to without profanity. You tell me that Vigilantius (whose very name 
Wakeful is a contradiction: he ought rather to be described as Sleepy) has again opened his fetid lips and 
is pouring forth a torrent of filthy venom upon the relics of the holy martyrs; and that he calls us who 
cherish them ashmongers and idolaters who pay homage to dead men’s bones. Unhappy wretch! to be 
wept over by all Christian men, who sees not that in speaking thus he makes himself one with the 
Samaritans and the Jews who hold dead bodies unclean and regard as defiled even vessels which have 
been in the same house with them, following the letter that killeth and not the spirit that giveth life. We, it 
is true, refuse to worship or adore, I say not the relics of the martyrs, but even the sun and moon, the 
angels and archangels, the Cherubim and Seraphim and “every name that is named, not only in this world 
but also in that which is to come.” For we may not serve the creature rather than the Creator, who is 
blessed for ever. Still we honour the relics of the martyrs, that we may adore Him whose martyrs they are. 
We honour the servants that their honour may be reflected upon their Lord who Himself says:—”he that 
receiveth you receiveth me.” I ask Vigilantius, Are the relics of Peter and of Paul unclean? Was the body of 
Moses unclean, of which we are told (according to the correct Hebrew text) that it was buried by the Lord 
Himself? And do we, every time that we enter the basilicas of apostles and prophets and martyrs, pay 
homage to the shrines of idols? Are the tapers which burn before their tombs only the tokens of idolatry? I 
will go farther still and ask a question which will make this theory recoil upon the head of its inventor and 
which will either kill or cure that frenzied brain of his, so that simple souls shall be no more subverted by 
his sacrilegious reasonings. Let him answer me this, Was the Lord’s body unclean when it was placed in 
the sepulchre? And did the angels clothed in white raiment merely watch over a corpse dead and defiled, 
that ages afterwards this sleepy fellow might indulge in dreams and vomit forth his filthy surfeit, so as, 
like the persecutor Julian, either to destroy the basilicas of the saints or to convert them into heathen 
temples? 


2. Iam surprised that the reverend bishop in whose diocese he is said to be a presbyter acquiesces in this 
his mad preaching, and that he does not rather with apostolic rod, nay with a rod of iron, shatter this 
useless vessel and deliver him for the destruction of the flesh that the spirit may be saved. He should 
remember the words that are said: “When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst unto him; and hast 
been partaker with adulterers;” and in another place, “I will early destroy all the wicked of the land; that I 
may cut off all wicked doers from the city of the Lord;” and again “Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate 
thee? and am not I grieved with those that rise up against thee? I hate them with perfect hatred.” If the 
relics of the martyrs are not worthy of honour, how comes it that we read “Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints?” If dead men’s bones defile those that touch them, how came it that the 
dead Elisha raised another man also dead, and that life came to this latter from the body of the prophet 
which according to Vigilantius must have been unclean? In that case every encampment of the host of 
Israel and the people of God was unclean; for they carried the bodies of Joseph and of the patriarchs with 
them in the wilderness, and carried their unclean ashes even into the holy land. In that case Joseph, who 
was a type of our Lord and Saviour, was a wicked man; for he carried up Jacob’s bones with great pomp to 
Hebron merely to put his unclean father beside his unclean grandfather and great grandfather, that is, 
one dead body along with others. The wretch’s tongue should be cut out, or he should be put under 
treatment for insanity. As he does not know how to speak, he should learn to be silent. I have myself 
before now seen the monster, and have done my best to bind the maniac with texts of scripture, as 
Hippocrates binds his patients with chains; but “he went away, he departed, he escaped, he broke out,” 
and taking refuge between the Adriatic and the Alps of King Cotius declaimed in his turn against me. For 
all that a fool says must be regarded as mere noise and mouthing. 


3. You may perhaps in your secret thoughts find fault with me for thus assailing a man behind his back. I 
will frankly admit that my indignation overpowers me; I cannot listen with patience to such sacrilegious 
opinions. I have read of the javelin of Phinehas, of the harshness of Elijah, of the jealous anger of Simon 
the zealot, of the severity of Peter in putting to death Ananias and Sapphira, and of the firmness of Paul 
who, when Elymas the sorcerer withstood the ways of the Lord, doomed him to lifelong blindness. There is 
no cruelty in regard for God’s honour. Wherefore also in the Law it is said: “If thy brother or thy friend or 
the wife of thy bosom entice thee from the truth, thine hand shall be upon them and thou shalt shed their 
blood, and so shalt thou put the evil away from the midst of Israel.” Once more I ask, Are the relics of the 
martyrs unclean? If so, why did the apostles allow themselves to walk in that funeral procession before 
the body—the unclean body—of Stephen? Why did they make great lamentation over him, that their grief 
might be turned into our joy? 


You tell me farther that Vigilantius execrates vigils. In this surely he goes contrary to his name. The 
Wakeful one wishes to sleep and will not hearken to the Saviour’s words, “What, could ye not watch with 
me one hour? Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation: the spirit indeed is willing but the flesh is 
weak.” And in another place a prophet sings: “At midnight I will rise to give thanks unto thee because of 
thy righteous judgments.” We read also in the gospel how the Lord spent whole nights in prayer and how 
the apostles when they were shut up in prison kept vigil all night long, singing their psalms until the earth 
quaked, and the keeper of the prison believed, and the magistrates and citizens were filled with terror. 
Paul says: “continue in prayer and watch in the same,” and in another place he speaks of himself as “in 
watchings often.” Vigilantius may sleep if he pleases and may choke in his sleep, destroyed by the 
destroyer of Egypt and of the Egyptians. But let us say with David: “Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall 
neither slumber nor sleep.” So will the Holy One and the Watcher come to us. And if ever by reason of our 
sins He fall asleep, let us say to Him: “Awake, why sleepest thou, O Lord;” and when our ship is tossed by 
the waves let us rouse Him and say, “Master, save us: we perish.” 


4. I would dictate more were it not that the limits of a letter impose upon me a modest silence. I might 
have gone on, had you sent me the books which contain this man’s rhapsodies, for in that case I should 
have known what points I had to refute. As it is I am only beating the air and revealing not so much his 
infidelity—for this is patent to all—as my own faith. But if you wish me to write against him at greater 
length, send me those wretched dronings of his and in my answer he shall hear an echo of John the 
Baptist’s words “Now also the axe is laid unto the root of the trees; therefore every tree which bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire.” 


LETTER CX. FROM AUGUSTINE 


Augustine’s answer to Letter CII. He now tries to soothe Jerome’s wounded feelings, begs him to overlook 
the offence that he has committed, and implores him not to break off the friendly relations hitherto 
maintained between them. He touches on the quarrel between Jerome and Rufinus and sincerely hopes 
that no such breach may ever separate Jerome from himself. The tone of the letter is throughout 
conciliatory and is marked in places with deep feeling. More than once Augustine dwells on Jerome’s 
words (“would that I could embrace you and that by mutual converse we might learn one from the other,” 
Letter CII. S:2) and speaks of the comfort which they have brought to him. 


The date of the letter is 404 a.d. 


LETTER CXI. FROM AUGUSTINE TO PRAESIDIUS 


Augustine asks Praesidius to forward the preceding letter to Jerome and also to write himself to urge him 
to forgive Augustine. 


LETTER CXII. TO AUGUSTINE 


On receiving Letter CIV. together with duly authenticated copies of Letters LVI. and LXVII. Jerome in 
three days completes an exhaustive reply to all the questions which Augustine had raised. He explains 
what is the true title of his book On Illustrious Men, deals at great length with the dispute between Paul 
and Peter, expounds his views with regard to the Septuagint, and shews by the story of “the gourd” how 
close and accurate his translations are. His language throughout is kind but rather patronising: indeed in 
this whole correspondence Jerome seldom sufficiently recognizes the greatness of Augustine. The date of 
the letter is 404 a.d. 


LETTER CXII. FROM THEOPHILUS TO JEROME 


Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, had compiled an invective against John Chrysostom, bishop of 
Constantinople who was nosy (largely through his efforts) an exile from his see. This he now sends to 
Jerome with a request that the latter will render it into Latin for dissemination in the West. The invective 
(of which only a few fragments remain) is of the most violent kind. Nevertheless Jerome translated it 
along with this letter, the date of which is 405 a.d. The latter part of the letter has perished. 


To the well-beloved and most loving brother Jerome, Theophilus sends greeting in the Lord. 


1. At the outset the verdict which is in accordance with the truth satisfies but few. But the Lord speaking 
by the prophet says: “my judgment goeth forth as the light:” and they who are surrounded with a horror 
of darkness and do not with clear comprehension perceive the nature of things, are covered with eternal 
shame and know by the issues of their acts that their efforts have been in vain. Wherefore we also have 
always desired for John who has for a time ruled the church of Constantinople grace that he might please 
God, and we have been slow to attribute to him the rash acts which have caused his downfall. But, not to 
speak of his other misdeeds, he has taken the Origenists into his confidence, has advanced many of them 
to the priesthood, and by committing this crime has saddened with no slight grief that man of God, 
Epiphanius of blessed memory, who has shone throughout all the world a bright star among bishops. And 
therefore he has rightly come to hear the words of doom: “Babylon is fallen, is fallen.” 


2. Knowing then that the Saviour has said: “judge not according to the appearance but judge righteous 
judgment.” ... 


LETTER CXIV. TO THEOPHILUS 


Jerome writes to Theophilus to apologize for his delay in sending Latin versions of the latter’s letter 
(CXIII.) and invective against John Chrysostom. Possibly, however, the allusion may be not to these but to 
some other work of Theophilus (e.g. a paschal letter.) This delay he attributes to the disturbed state of 
Palestine, the severity of the winter, the prevalent famine, and his own ill-health. He now sends the 
translations that he has made and, while he deprecates criticism on his own work, praises that of 
Theophilus, quoting with particular approval the directions given by this latter for the reverent care of the 
vessels used in celebrating the holy communion. The date of the letter is 405 a.d. 


To the most blessed pope Theophilus, Jerome. 


1. My delay in sending back to your holiness your treatise translated into Latin is accounted for by the 
many interruptions and obstacles that I have met with. There has been a sudden raid of the Isaurians; 
Phoenicia and Galilee have been laid waste; Palestine has been panic-stricken, and particularly Jerusalem; 
we have all been engaged in making not books but walls. There has also been a severe winter and an 
almost unbearable famine; and these have told heavily upon me who have the charge of many brothers. 
Amid these difficulties the work of translation went on by night, as I could save or snatch time to give to 
it. At last I got it done and by Lent nothing remained but to collate the fair copy with the original. 
However, just then a severe illness seized me and I was brought to the threshold of death, from which I 
have only been saved by God’s mercy and your prayers; perhaps for this very purpose that I might fulfil 
your behest and render with its writer’s elegance the charming volume which you have adorned with the 
scripture’s fairest flowers. But bodily weakness and sorrow of heart have, I need hardly say, dulled the 
edge of my intellect and obstructed the free flow of my language. 


2. I admire in your work its practical aim, designed as it is to instruct by the authority of scripture 
ignorant persons in all the churches concerning the reverence with which they must handle holy things 
and minister at Christ’s altar; and to impress upon them that the sacred chalices, veils, and other 
accessories used in the celebration of the Lord’s passion are not mere lifeless and senseless objects 
devoid of holiness, but that rather, from their association with the body and blood of the Lord, they are to 
be venerated with the same awe as the body and the blood themselves. 


3. Take back then your book, nay mine or better still ours; for when you flatter me you will but flatter 
yourself. It is for you that my brain has toiled; it is for you that I have striven with the poor resources of 
the Latin tongue to find an equivalent for the eloquence of the Greek. I have not indeed given a word-for- 
word rendering, as skilled translators do, nor have I counted out the money you have given to me coin by 
coin; but I have given you full weight. Some words may be missing but none of the sense is lost. Moreover 
I have translated into Latin and prefixed to this volume the letter that you sent to me, so that all who read 
it may know that I have acted under the commands of your holiness, and have not rashly and over- 
confidently undertaken a task that is beyond my powers. Whether I have succeeded in it I must leave to 
your judgment. Even though you may blame my weakness, you will at least give me credit for my good 
intention. 


LETTER CXV. TO AUGUSTINE 


A short but most friendly letter in which Jerome excuses himself for the freedom with which he has dealt 
with Augustine’s questions (the allusion is to Letter CXII.) and hopes that henceforth they may be able to 
avoid controversy and to labour like brothers in the field of scripture. 


Written probably in 405 a.d. 


LETTER CXVI. FROM AUGUSTINE 


A long letter in which Augustine for the third time (see Letters LVI., LXVII.) restates his opinion about 
Jerome’s theory of the dispute between Peter and Paul at Antioch. In doing so, however, he disclaims all 
desire to hurt Jerome’s feelings, apologizes for the tone of his previous letters, and again explains that it 
is not his fault that they have failed so long to reach Jerome. 


Written shortly after the preceding. 


LETTER CXVII. TO A MOTHER AND DAUGHTER LIVING IN GAUL 


A monk of Gaul had during a visit to Bethlehem asked Jerome for advice under the following 
circumstances. His mother was a church-widow and his sister a religious virgin but the two could not 
agree. They were accordingly living apart but neither by herself. For each had taken into her house a 
monk ostensibly to act as steward but really to be a paramour. At the request of his visitor Jerome now 
writes to both mother and daughter urging them to dismiss their companions; or at any rate to live 
together: and pointing out the grave scandal that must otherwise be caused. 


From the treatise against Vigilantius (S:3) we learn that ill-natured critics maintained that the persons 
and circumstances described in the letter were alike fictitious and that Jerome in writing it was but 
exercising his ingenuity on a congenial theme. 


The date is a.d. 405. 
Introduction. 


1. A certain brother from Gaul has told me that his virgin-sister and widowed mother, though living in the 
same city, have separate abodes and have taken to themselves clerical protectors either as guests or 
stewards; and that by thus associating with strangers they have caused more scandal than by living apart. 
When I groaned and expressed what I felt more by silence than words; “I beseech you,” said he, “rebuke 
them in a letter and recall them to mutual harmony; make them once more mother and daughter.” To 
whom I replied, “a nice task this that you lay upon me, for me a stranger to reconcile two women whom 
you, a son and brother, have failed to influence. You speak as though I occupied the chair of a bishop 
instead of being shut up in a monastic cell where, far removed from the world’s turmoil, I lament the sins 
of the past and try to avoid the temptations of the present. Moreover, it is surely inconsistent, while one 
buries oneself out of sight, to allow one’s tongue free course through the world.” “You are too fearful,” he 
replied; “where is that old hardihood of yours which made you scour the world with copious salt,’ as 
Horace says of Lucilius?” “It is this,” I rejoined, “that makes me shy and forbids me to open my lips. For 
through accusing crime I have been myself made out a criminal. Men have disputed and denied my 
assertions until, as the proverb goes, I hardly know whether I have ears or feeling left. The very walls 
have resounded with curses levelled at me, and I was the song of drunkards.’ Under the compulsion of an 
unhappy experience I have learned to be silent, thinking it better to set a watch before my mouth and to 
keep the door of my lips than to incline my heart to any evil thing, or, while censuring the faults of others, 
myself to fall into that of detraction.” In answer to this he said: “Speaking the truth is not detraction. Nor 
will you lecture the world by administering a particular rebuke; for there are few persons, if any, open to 
this special charge. I beg of you, therefore, as I have put myself to the trouble of this long journey, that 
you will not suffer me to have come for nothing. The Lord knows that, after the sight of the holy places, 
my principal object in coming has been to heal by a letter from you the division between my sister and my 
mother.” “Well,” I replied, “I will do as you wish, for after all the letters will be to persons beyond the sea 
and words written with reference to definite persons can seldom offend other people. But I must ask you 
to keep what I say secret. You will take my advice with you to encourage you by the way; if it is listened 
to, I will rejoice as much as you; while if, as I rather think, it is rejected, I shall have wasted my words and 
you will have made a long journey for nothing.” 


The Letter. 


2. In the first place my sister and my daughter, I wish you to know that I am not writing to you because I 
suspect anything evil of you. On the contrary I implore you to live in harmony, so as to give no ground for 
any such suspicions. Moreover had I supposed you fast bound in sin—far be this from you—I should never 
have written, for I should have known that my words would be addressed to deaf ears. Again, if I write to 
you somewhat sharply, I beg of you to ascribe this not to any harshness on my part but to the nature of the 
ailment which I attempt to treat. Cautery and the knife are the only remedies when mortification has once 
set in; poison is the only antidote known for poison; great pain can only be relieved by inflicting greater 


pain. Lastly I must say this that even if your own consciences acquit you of misdoing, yet the very rumour 
of such brings disgrace upon you. Mother and daughter are names of affection; they imply natural ties and 
reciprocal duties; they form the closest of human relations after that which binds the soul to God. If you 
love each other, your conduct calls for no praise: but if you hate each other, you have committed a crime. 
The Lord Jesus was subject to His parents. He reverenced that mother of whom He was Himself the 
parent; He respected the foster-father whom He had Himself fostered; for He remembered that He had 
been carried in the womb of the one and in the arms of the other. Wherefore also when He hung upon the 
cross He commended to His disciple the mother whom He had never before His passion parted from 
Himself. 


3. Well, I shall say no more to the mother, for perhaps age, weakness, and loneliness make sufficient 
excuses for her; but to you the daughter I say: “Is a mother’s house too small for you whose womb was not 
too small? When you have lived with her for ten months in the one, can you not bear to live with her for 
one day in the other? or are you unable to meet her gaze? Can it be that one who has borne you and 
reared you, who has brought you up and knows you, is dreaded by you as a witness of your home-life? If 
you are a true virgin, why do you fear her careful guardianship; and, if you have fallen, why do you not 
openly marry? Wedlock is like a plank offered to a shipwrecked man and by its means you may remedy 
what previously you have done amiss. I do not mean that you are not to repent of your sin or that you are 
to continue in evil courses; but, when a tie of the kind has been formed, I despair of breaking it altogether. 
However, a return to your mother will make it easier for you to bewail the virginity which you have lost 
through leaving her. Or if you are still unspotted and have not lost your chastity, be careful of it for you 
may lose it. Why must you live in a house where you must daily struggle for life and death? Can any one 
sleep soundly with a viper near him? No; for, though it may not attack him it is sure to frighten him. It is 
better to be where there is no danger, than to be in danger and to escape. In the one case we have a calm; 
in the other careful steering is necessary. In the one case we are filled with joy; in the other we do but 
avoid sorrow. 


4. But you will perhaps reply: “my mother is not well-behaved, she desires the things of the world, she 
loves riches, she disregards fasting, she stains her eyes with antimony, she likes to walk abroad in gay 
attire, she hinders me from the monastic vow, and so | cannot live with her.” But first of all, even though 
she is as you say, you will have the greater reward for refusing to forsake her with all her faults. She has 
carried you in her womb, she has reared you; with gentle affection she has borne with the troublesome 
ways of your childhood. She has washed your linen, she has tended you when sick, and the sickness of 
maternity was not only borne for you but caused by you. She has brought you up to womanhood, she has 
taught you to love Christ. You ought not to be displeased with the behaviour of a mother who has 
consecrated you as a virgin to the service of your spouse. Still if you cannot put up with her dainty ways 
and feel obliged to shun them, and if your mother really is, as people so often say, a woman of the world, 
you have others, virgins like yourself, the holy company of chastity. Why, when you forsake your mother, 
do you choose for companion a man who perhaps has left behind him a sister and mother of his own? You 
tell me that she is hard to get on with and that he is easy; that she is quarrelsome and that he is amiable. I 
will ask you one question: Did you go straight from your home to the man, or did you fall in with him 
afterwards? If you went straight to him, the reason why you left your mother is plain. If you fell in with 
him afterwards, you shew by your choice what you missed under your mother’s roof. The pain that I inflict 
is severe and I feel the knife as much as you. “He that walketh uprightly walketh surely.” Only that my 
conscience would smite me, I should keep silence and be slow to blame others where I am not guiltless 
myself. Having a beam in my own eye I should be reluctant to see the mote in my neighbour’s. But as it is 
I live far away among Christian brothers; my life with them is honourable as eyewitnesses of it can testify; 
I rarely see, or am seen by, others. It is most shameless, therefore, in you to refuse to copy me in respect 
of self-restraint, when you profess to take me as your model. If you say: “my conscience is enough for me 
too. God is my judge who is witness of my life. I care not what men may say;” let me urge upon you the 
apostle’s words: “provide things honest” not only in the sight of God but also “in the sight of all men.” If 
any one carps at you for being a Christian and a virgin, mind it not; you have left your mother it may be 
said to live in a monastery among virgins, but censure on this score is your glory. When men blame a maid 
of God not for self-indulgence but only for insensibility to affection, what they condemn as callous 
disregard of a parent is really a lively devotion towards God. For you prefer to your mother Him whom you 
are bidden to prefer to your own soul. And if the day ever comes that she also shall so prefer Him, she will 
find in you not a daughter only but a sister as well. 


5. “What then?” you will say, “is it a crime to have a man of religion in the house with me?” You seize me 
by the collar and drag me into court either to sanction what I disapprove or else to incur the dislike of 
many. A man of religion never separates a daughter from her mother. He welcomes both and respects 
both. A daughter may be as religious as she pleases; still a mother who is a widow is a guaranty for her 
chastity. If this person whoever he is is of the same age with yourself, he should honour your mother as 
though she were his own; and, if he is older, he should love you as a daughter and subject you to a 
mother’s discipline. It is not good either for your reputation or for his that he should like you more than 
your mother; for his affection might appear to be less for you than for your youth. This is what I should 
say if a monk were not your brother and if you had no relatives able to protect you. But what excuse has a 
stranger for thrusting himself in where there are both a mother and a brother, the one a widow and the 
other a monk? It is good for you to feel that you are a daughter and a sister. However, if you cannot 


manage both, and if your mother is too hard a morsel to swallow, your brother at any rate should satisfy 
you. Or, if he is too harsh, she that bore you may prove more gentle. Why do you turn pale? Why do you 
get excited? Why do you blush, and with trembling lips betray the restlessness of your mind? One thing 
only can surpass a woman’s love for her mother and brother; and that is her passion for her husband. 


6. I am told, moreover, that you frequent suburban villas and their pleasant gardens in the company of 
relatives and intimate friends. I have no doubt that it is some female cousin or connexion who for her own 
satisfaction carries you about with her as a novel kind of attendant. Far be it from me to suspect that you 
would desire men’s society; even though they should be those of your own family. But pray, maiden, 
answer me this; do you appear alone in your kinsfolk’s society? or do you bring your favourite with you? 
Shameless as you may be, you will hardly venture to flaunt him in the eyes of the world. If you ever do so, 
your whole circle will cry out about both you and him; every one’s finger will be pointed at you; and your 
cousins who in your presence to please you call him a monk and a man of religion, will laugh at you 
behind your back for having such an unnatural husband. If on the other hand you go out alone—which I 
rather suppose to be the case—you will find yourself clothed in sober garb among slave youths, women 
married or soon to be so, wanton girls, and dandies with long hair and tight-fitting vests. Some bearded 
fop will offer you his hand, he will hold you up if you feel tired, and the pressure of his fingers will either 
be a temptation to you, or will shew that you are a temptation to him. Again when you sit down to table 
with married men and women, you will have to see kisses in which you have no part, and dishes partaken 
of which are not for you. Moreover it cannot but do you harm to see other women attired in silk dresses 
and gold brocades. At table also whether you like it or not, you will be forced to eat flesh and that of 
different kinds. To make you drink wine they will praise it as a creature of God. To induce you to take 
baths they will speak of dirt with disgust; and, when on second thoughts you do as you are bid, they will 
with one voice salute you as spotless and open, a thorough lady. Meantime some singer will give to the 
company a selection of softly flowing airs; and as he will not venture to look at other men’s wives, he will 
constantly fix his eyes on you who have no protector. He will speak by nods and convey by his tone what 
he is afraid to put into words. Amid inducements to sensuality so marked as these, even iron wills are apt 
to be overcome with desire; an appetite which is the more imperious in virgins because they suppose that 
sweetest of which they have no experience. Heathen legends tell us that sailors actually ran their ships on 
the rocks that they might listen to the songs of the Sirens; and that the lyre of Orpheus had power to draw 
to itself trees and animals and to soften flints. In the banquet-hall chastity is hard to keep. A shining skin 
shews a sin-stained soul. 


7. As a schoolboy I have read of one—and have seen his effigy true to the life in the streets—who 
continued to cherish an unlawful passion even when his flesh scarcely clung to his bones, and whose 
malady remained uncured until death cured it. What then will become of you a young girl physically 
sound, dainty, stout, and ruddy, if you allow yourself free range among flesh-dishes, wines, and baths, not 
to mention married men and bachelors? Even if when solicited you refuse to consent, you will take the 
fact of your being asked as evidence that you are considered handsome. A sensual mind pursues 
dishonourable objects with greater zest than honourable ones; and when a thing is forbidden hankers 
after it with greater pleasure. Your very dress, cheap and sombre as it is, is an index of your secret 
feelings. For it has no creases and trails along the ground to make you appear taller than you are. Your 
vest is purposely ripped asunder to shew what is beneath and while hiding what is repulsive, to reveal 
what is fair. As you walk, the very creaking of your black and shiny shoes attracts the notice of the young 
men. You wear stays to keep your breasts in place, and a heaving girdle closely confines your chest. Your 
hair covers either your forehead or your ears. Sometimes too you let your shawl drop so as to lay bare 
your white shoulders; and, as if unwilling that they should be seen, you quickly conceal what you have 
purposely disclosed. And when in public you for modesty’s sake cover your face, like a practised harlot 
you only shew what is likely to please. 


8. You will exclaim “How do you know what I am like, or how, when you are so far away, can you see what 
I am doing?” Your own brother’s tears and sobs have told me, his frequent and scarcely endurable bursts 
of grief. Would that he had lied or that his words had been words of apprehension only and not of 
accusation. But, believe me, liars do not shed tears. He is indignant that you prefer to himself a young 
man, not it is true clothed in silk or wearing his hair long but muscular and dainty in the midst of his 
squalor; and that this fellow holds the purse-strings, looks after the weaving, allots the servants their 
tasks, rules the household, and buys from the market all that is needed. He is at once steward and master, 
and, as he anticipates the slaves in their duties, he is carped at by all the domestics. Everything that their 
mistress has not given them they declare that he has stolen from them. Servants as a class are full of 
complaints; and no matter what you give them, it is always too little. For they do not consider how much 
you have but only how much you give; and they make up for their chagrin in the only way they can, that is, 
by grumbling. One calls him a parasite, another an impostor, another a money-seeker, another by some 
novel appellation that hits his fancy. They noise it abroad that he is constantly at your bed-side, that when 
you are sick he runs to fetch nurses, that he holds basins, airs sheets, and folds bandages for you. The 
world is only too ready to believe scandal, and stories invented at home soon get afloat abroad. Nor need 
you be surprised if your servantmen and servantmaids get up such tales about you, when even your 
mother and your brother complain of your conduct. 


9. Do, therefore, what I advise you and entreat you to do: if possible, be reconciled with your mother; or, if 


this may not be, at least come to terms with your brother. Or if you are filled with an implacable hatred of 
relationships usually so dear, separate at all events from the man, whom you are said to prefer to your 
own flesh and blood, and, if even this is impossible for you, (for, if you could leave him, you would 
certainly return to your own) pay more regard to appearances in harbouring him as your companion. Live 
in a separate building and take your meals apart; for if you remain under one roof with him slanderers will 
say that you share with him your bed. You may thus easily get help from him when you feel you need it, 
and yet to a considerable degree escape public discredit. Yet you must take care not to contract the stain 
of which Jeremiah tells us that no nitre or fuller’s soap can wash it out. When you wish him to come to see 
you, always have witnesses present; either friends, or freedmen, or slaves. A good conscience is afraid of 
no man’s eyes. Let him come in unembarrassed and go out at his ease. Let his silent looks, his unspoken 
words and his whole carriage, though at times they may imply embarrassment, yet indicate peace of mind. 
Pray, open your ears and listen to the outcry of the whole city. You have already both of you lost your own 
names and are known each by that of the other. You are spoken of as his, and he is said to be yours. Your 
mother and your brother have heard this and are ready to take you in between them. They implore you to 
consent to this arrangement, so that the scandal of your intimacy with this man which is confined to 
yourself may give place to a glory common to all. You can live with your mother and he with your brother. 
You can more boldly shew your regard for one who is your brother’s comrade; and your mother will more 
properly esteem one who is the friend of her son and not of her daughter. But if you frown and refuse to 
accept my advice, this letter will openly expostulate with you. Why,’ it will say, do you beset another man’s 
servant? Why do you make Christ’s minister your slave? Look at the people and scan each face as it comes 
under your view. When he reads in the church all eyes are fixed upon you; and you, using the licence of a 
wife, glory in your shame. Secret infamy no longer contents you; you call boldness freedom; “you have a 
whore’s forehead and refuse to be ashamed.” 


10. Once more you exclaim that I am over-suspicious, a thinker of evil, too ready to follow rumours. What? 
I suspicious? I ill-natured? I, who as I said in the beginning have taken up my pen because I have no 
suspicions? Or is it you that are careless, loose, disdainful? You who at the age of twenty-five have netted 
in your embrace a youth whose beard has scarcely grown? An excellent instructor he must be, able no 
doubt by his severe looks both to warn and frighten you! No age is safe from lust, yet gray hairs are some 
security for decent conduct. A day will surely come (for time glides by imperceptibly) when your 
handsome young favourite will find a wealthier or more youthful mistress. For women soon age and 
particularly if they live with men. You will be sorry for your decision and regret your obstinacy in a day 
when your means and reputation shall be alike gone, and when this unhappy intimacy shall be happily 
broken off. But perhaps you feel sure of your ground and see no reason to fear a breach where affection 
has had so long a time to develop and grow. 


11. To you also, her mother, I must say a word. Your years put you beyond the reach of scandal; do not 
take advantage of this to indulge in sin. It is more fitting that your daughter should learn from you how to 
part from a companion than that you should learn from her how to give up a paramour. You have a son, a 
daughter, and a son-in-law, or at least one who is your daughter’s partner. Why then should you seek other 
society than theirs, or wish to kindle anew expiring flames? It would be more becoming in you to screen 
your daughter’s fault than to make it an excuse for your own misdoing. Your son is a monk, and, if he were 
to live with you, he would strengthen you in your religious profession and in your vow of widowhood. Why 
should you take in a complete stranger, especially in a house not large enough to hold a son and a 
daughter? You are old enough to have grand-children. Invite the pair home then. Your daughter went 
away by herself; let her return with this man. I say man’ and not husband’ that none may cavil. The word 
describes his sex and not his relation to her. Or if she blushes to accept your offer or finds the house in 
which she was born too narrow for her, then move both of you to her abode. However limited may be its 
accommodation, it can take in a mother and a brother better than a stranger. In fact, if she lives in the 
same house and occupies the same room with a man, she cannot long preserve her chastity. It is different 
when two women and two men live together. If the third person concerned—he, I mean, who fosters your 
old age—will not make one of the party and causes only dissension and confusion, the pair of you can do 
without him. But if the three of you remain together, then your brother and son will offer him a sister and 
a mother. Others may speak of the two strangers as step-father and son-in-law; but your son must speak of 
them as his foster-father and his brother. 


Note. 


12. Working quickly I have completed this letter in a single night anxious alike to gratify a friend and to 
try my hand on a rhetorical theme. Then early in the morning he has knocked at my door on the point of 
starting. I wish also to shew my detractors that like them I too can say the first thing that comes into my 
head. I have, therefore, introduced few quotations from the scriptures and have not, as in most of my 
books, interwoven its flowers in my discourse. The letter has been, in fact, dictated off-hand and poured 
forth by lamp-light so fast that my tongue has outstripped my secretaries’ pens and that my volubility has 
baffled the expedients of shorthand. I have said this much that those who make no allowances for want of 
ability may make some for want of time. 


LETTER CXVII. TO JULIAN 


Jerome writes to Julian, a wealthy nobleman apparently of Dalmatia (S:5), to console him for the loss of 
his wife and two daughters all of whom had recently died. He reminds Julian of the trials of Job and 
recommends him to imitate the patience of the patriarch. He also urges him to follow the example set by 
Pammachius and Paulinus, that is, to give up his riches and to become a monk for the sake of Christ. The 
date of the letter is 406 a.d. 


1. At the very instant of his departure Ausonius, a son to me as he is a brother to you, gave me a late 
glimpse of himself but quickly hurried away again, saying good-morning and good-bye together. Yet he 
thought that he would return empty-handed unless he could bring you some trifle from me however 
hastily written. Clothed in scarlet as befitted his rank, he had already strapped on his sword-belt and sent 
down a requisition to have a stage-horse saddled. Still he made me send for my secretary and dictate a 
letter to him. This I did with such rapidity that his nimble hand could hardly keep pace with my words or 
manage to put down my hurried sentences. Thus hasty dictation has taken the place of careful writing; 
and, if I break my long silence, it is but to offer you an expression of good will. This is an impromptu letter 
without logical order or charm of style. You must look on me for once as a friend only; you will find, I 
assure you, nothing of the orator here. Bear in mind that it has been dashed off on the spur of the moment 
and given as a provision for the way to one in a hurry to depart. 


Holy scripture says: “a tale out of season is as musick in mourning.” Accordingly I have disdained the 
graces of rhetoric and those charms of eloquence which boys find so captivating, and have fallen back on 
the serious tone of the sacred writings. For in these are to be found true medicines for wounds and sure 
remedies for sorrow. In these a mother receives back her only son even on the bier. In these a crowd of 
mourners hears the words: “the maid is not dead but sleepeth.” In these one that is four days dead comes 
forth bound at the call of the Lord. 


2. I hear that in a short space of time you have suffered several bereavements, that you have buried in 
quick succession two young unmarried daughters, and that Faustina, most chaste and loyal of wives, your 
sister in the fervour of her faith and your one comfort in the loss of your children, has suddenly fallen 
asleep and been taken from you. You have been like a shipwrecked man, who has no sooner reached the 
shore than he falls into the hands of brigands, or in the eloquent language of the prophet like one “who 
did flee from a lion, and a bear met him; or went into the house, and leaned his hand on the wall, and a 
serpent bit him.” Pecuniary losses have followed your bereavements; the entire province has been overrun 
by a barbarian enemy, and in the general devastation your private property has been destroyed, your 
flocks and herds have been driven off, and your poor slaves either made prisoners or else slain. To crown 
all, your only daughter, made all the more dear to you by the loss of the others, has for her husband a 
young nobleman who, to say nothing worse of him, has given you more occasion for sorrow than for 
rejoicing. Such is the list of the trials that have been laid upon you; such is the conflict waged by the old 
enemy against Julian a raw recruit to Christ’s standard. If you look only to yourself your troubles are 
indeed great but if you look to the strong Warrior, they are but child’s play and the conflict is only the 
semblance of one. After untold trials a wicked wife was still left to the blessed Job, the devil hoping that 
he might learn from her to blaspheme God. You on the other hand have been deprived of an excellent one 
that you might learn to go without consolation in the hour of misfortune. Yet it is far harder to put up with 
a wife whom you dislike than it is to mourn for one whom you dearly love. Moreover when Job’s children 
died they found a common tomb beneath the ruins of his house, and all he could do to shew his parental 
affection was to rend his garments, to fall upon the ground and to worship, saying: “Naked came I out of 
my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return thither: the Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away: it has 
been as the Lord pleased: blessed be the name of the Lord.” But you, to put the matter briefly, have been 
allowed to perform the obsequies of your dear ones; and those obsequies have been attended by many 
respectful kinsmen and comforting friends. Again Job lost all his wealth at once; and, as, one after 
another, the messengers of woe unfolded new calamities, he flinched as little as the sage of whom Horace 
writes:— 


Shatter the world to atoms if you will. 
Fearless will be the man on whom it falls. 


But with you the case is different. The greater part of your substance has been left to you, and your trials 
have not been greater than you can bear. For you have not yet attained to such perfection that the devil 
has to marshal all his forces against you. 


3. Long ago this wealthy proprietor and still wealthier father was made by a sudden stroke destitute and 
bereaved. But as, in spite of all that befel him, he had not sinned before God or spoken foolishly, the Lord 
—exulting in the victory of his servant and regarding Job’s patience as His own triumph—said to the devil: 
“Hast thou considered my servant Job, that there is none like him in the earth, a perfect and an upright 
man, one that feareth God and escheweth evil? and still he holdeth fast his integrity?” He finely adds the 
last clause because it is difficult for innocence to refrain from murmuring when it is overborne by 
misfortune; and to avoid making a shipwreck of faith when it sees that its sufferings are unjustly inflicted. 
The devil answered the Lord and said: “Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give for his life. But 
put forth thine hand now, and touch his bone and his flesh, and he will curse thee to thy face.” See how 
crafty the adversary is, and how hardened in sin his evil days have made him! He knows the difference 


between things external and internal. He knows that even the philosophers of the world call the former 
adiaphora, that is indifferent, and that the perfection of virtue does not consist in losing or disdaining 
them. It is the latter, those that are internal and objects of preference, the loss of which inevitably causes 
chagrin. Wherefore he boldly contradicts what God has said and declares that Job deserves no praise at 
all; since he has yielded up no part of himself but only what is outside himself, since he has given for his 
own skin the skins of his children, and since he has but laid down his purse to secure the health of his 
body. From this your sagacity may perceive that your trials have so far only reached the point at which 
you give hide for hide, skin for skin, and are ready to give all that you have for your life. The Lord has not 
yet stretched forth His hand upon you, or touched your flesh, or broken your bones. Yet it is when such 
afflictions as these are laid upon you that it is hard not to groan and not to bless’ God to His face, that is 
to curse Him. The word bless’ is used in the same way in the books of Kings where it is said of Naboth 
that he blessed’ God and the king and was therefore stoned by the people. But the Lord knew His 
champion and felt sure that this great hero would even in this last and severest conflict prove 
unconquerable. Therefore He said: “Behold he is in thine hand; but save his life.” The holy man’s flesh is 
placed at the devil’s disposal, but his vital powers are withheld. For if the devil had smitten that on which 
sensation and mental judgment depend, the guilt arising from a misuse of these faculties I would have lain 
at the door not of him who committed the sin but of him who had overthrown the balance of his mind. 


4. Others may praise you if they will, and celebrate your victories over the devil. They may eulogize you 
for the smiling face with which you bore the loss of your daughters, or for the resolution with which, forty 
days after they fell asleep, you exchanged your mourning for a white robe to attend the dedication of a 
martyr’s bones; unconcerned for a bereavement which was the concern of the whole city, and anxious only 
to share in a martyr’s triumph. Nay, say they, when you bore your wife to burial, it was not as one dead 
but as one setting forth on a journey. But I shall not deceive you with flattering words or take the ground 
from under your feet with slippery praises. Rather will I say what it is good for you to hear: “My son, if 
thou come to serve the Lord, prepare thy soul for temptation,” and “when thou shalt have done all those 
things which are commanded thee, say, I am an unprofitable servant; I have done that which was my duty 
to do.” Say to God: “the children that thou hast taken from me were Thine own gift. The hand-maiden that 
Thou hast taken to Thyself Thou also didst lend to me for a season to be my solace. I am not aggrieved 
that Thou hast taken her back, but thankful rather that Thou hast previously given her to me.” 


Once upon a time a rich young man boasted that he had fulfilled all the requirements of the law, but the 
Lord said to him (as we read in the gospel): “One thing thou lackest: if thou wilt be perfect, go thy way, 
sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor; and come and follow me.” He who declared that he had 
done all things gave way at the first onset to the power of riches. Wherefore they who are rich find it hard 
to enter the kingdom of heaven, a kingdom which desires for its citizens souls that soar aloft free from all 
ties and hindrances. “Go thy way,” the Lord says, “and sell” not a part of thy substance but “all that thou 
hast, and give to the poor;” not to thy friends or kinsfolk or relatives, not to thy wife or to thy children. I 
will even go farther and say: keep back nothing for yourself because you fear to be some day poor, lest by 
so doing you share the condemnation of Ananias and Sapphira; but give everything to the poor and make 
to yourself friends of the mammon of unrighteousness that they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations. Obey the Master’s injunction “follow me,” and take the Lord of the world for your possession; 
that you may be able to sing with the prophet, “The Lord is my portion,” and like a true Levite may 
possess no earthly inheritance. I cannot but advise you thus if you wish to be perfect, if you desire to 
attain the pinnacle of the apostles’ glory, if you wish to take up your cross and to follow Christ. When once 
you have put your hand to the plough you must not look back; when once you stand on the housetop you 
must think no more of your clothes within; to escape your Egyptian mistress you must abandon the cloak 
that belongs to this world. Even Elijah, in his quick translation to heaven could not take his mantle with 
him, but left in the world the garments of the world. Such conduct, you will object, is for him who would 
emulate the apostles, for the man who aspires to be perfect. But why should not you aspire to be perfect? 
Why should not you who hold a foremost place in the world hold a foremost place also in Christ’s 
household? Is it because you have been married? Peter was married too, but when he forsook his ship and 
his nets he forsook his wife also. The Lord who wills that all men shall be saved and prefers the 
repentance of a sinner to his death has, in His almighty providence, removed from you this excuse. Your 
wife can no longer draw you earthwards, but you can follow her as she draws you heavenwards. Provide 
good things for your children who have gone home before you to the Lord. Do not let their portions go to 
swell their sister’s fortune, but use them to ransom your own soul and to give sustenance to the needy. 
These are the necklaces your daughters expect from you; these are the jewels they wish to see sparkle on 
their foreheads. The money which they would have wasted in buying silks may well be considered saved 
when it provides cheap clothing for the poor. They ask you for their portions. Now that they are united to 
their spouse they are loth to appear poor and undistinguished: they desire to have the ornaments that 
befit their rank. 


5. Nor may you excuse yourself on the score of your noble station and the responsibilities of wealth. Look 
at Pammachius and at Paulinus that presbyter of glowing faith both of whom have offered to the Lord not 
only their riches but themselves. In spite of the devil and his shuffling they have by no means given skin 
for skin, but have consecrated their own flesh and bones, yea and their very souls unto the Lord. Surely 
these may lead you to higher things both by their example and by their preaching, that is, by their deeds 
and words. You are of noble birth, so are they: but in Christ they are made nobler still. You are rich and 


afflatus of God, that is to say, the soul, offends in man, it cannot but be that that fault of the portion is 
refferible to the original whole. Now, to meet this objection, we must explain the nature of the soul. We 
must at the outset hold fast the meaning of the Greek scripture, which has afflatus, not spirit. Some 
interpreters of the Greek, without reflecting on the difference of the words, and careless about their exact 
meaning, put spirit for afflatus; they thus afford to heretics an opportunity of tarnishing the Spirit of God, 
that is to say, God Himself, with default. And now comes the question. Afflatus, observe then, is less than 
spirit, although it comes from spirit; it is the spirit’s gentle breeze, but it is not the spirit. Now a breeze is 
rarer than the wind; and although it proceeds from wind, yet a breeze is not the wind. One may call a 
breeze the image of the spirit. In the same manner, man is the image of God, that is, of spirit; for God is 
spirit. Afflatus is therefore the image of the spirit. Now the image is not in any case equal to the very 
thing. It is one thing to be like the reality, and another thing to be the reality itself. So, although the 
afflatus is the image of the spirit, it is yet not possible to compare the image of God in such a way, that, 
because the reality—that is, the spirit, or in other words, the Divine Being—is faultless, therefore the 
afflatus also, that is to say, the image, ought not by any possibility to have done wrong. In this respect will 
the image be less than the reality, and the afflatus inferior to the spirit, in that, while it possesses beyond 
doubt the true lineaments of divinity, such as an immortal soul, freedom and its own mastery over itself, 
foreknowledge in a great degree, reasonableness, capacity of understanding and knowledge, it is even in 
these respects an image still, and never amounts to the actual power of Deity, nor to absolute exemption 
from fault,—a property which is only conceded to God, that is, to the reality, and which is simply 
incompatible with an image. An image, although it may express all the lineaments of the reality, is yet 
wanting in its intrinsic power; it is destitute of motion. In like manner, the soul, the image of the spirit, is 
unable to express the simple power thereof, that is to say, its happy exemption from sinning. Were it 
otherwise, it would not be soul, but spirit; not man, who received a soul, but God. Besides, to take another 
view of the matter, not everything which pertains to God will be regarded as God, so that you would not 
maintain that His afflatus was God, that is, exempt from fault, because it is the breath of God. And in an 
act of your own, such as blowing into a flute, you would not thereby make the flute human, although it 
was your own human breath which you breathed into it, precisely as God breathed of His own Spirit. In 
fact, the Scripture, by expressly saying that God breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of life, and that 
man became thereby a living soul, not a life-giving spirit, has distinguished that soul from the condition of 
the Creator. The work must necessarily be distinct from the workman, and it is inferior to him. The pitcher 
will not be the potter, although made by the potter; nor in like manner, will the afflatus, because made by 
the spirit, be on that account the spirit. The soul has often been called by the same name as the breath. 
You should also take care that no descent be made from the breath to a still lower quality. So you have 
granted (you say) the infirmity of the soul, which you denied before! Undoubtedly, when you demand for it 
an equality with God, that is, a freedom from fault, I contend that it is infirm. But when the comparison is 
challenged with an angel, I am compelled to maintain that the head over all things is the stronger of the 
two, to whom the angels are ministers, who is destined to be the judge of angels, if he shall stand fast in 
the law of God—an obedience which he refused at first. Now this disobedience it was possible for the 
afflatus of God to commit: it was possible, but it was not proper. The possibility lay in its slenderness of 
nature, as being the breath and not the spirit; the impropriety, however, arose from its power of will, as 
being free, and not a slave. It was furthermore assisted by the warning against committing sin under the 
threat of incurring death, which was meant to be a support for its slender nature, and a direction for its 
liberty of choice. So that the soul can no longer appear to have sinned, because it has an affinity with God, 
that is to say, through the afflatus, but rather through that which was an addition to its nature, that is, 
through its free-will, which was indeed given to it by God in accordance with His purpose and reason, but 
recklessly employed by man according as he chose. This, then, being the case, the entire course of God’s 
action is purged from all imputation to evil. For the liberty of the will will not retort its own wrong on Him 
by whom it was bestowed, but on him by whom it was improperly used. What is the evil, then, which you 
want to impute to the Creator? If it is man’s sin, it will not be God’s fault, because it is man’s doing; nor is 
that Being to be regarded as the author of the sin, who turns out to be its forbidder, nay, its condemner. If 
death is the evil, death will not give the reproach of being its own author to Him who threatened it, but to 
him who despised it. For by his contempt he introduced it, which assuredly would not have appeared had 
man not despised it. 


CHAPTER X 


ANOTHER CAVIL MET, I.E., THE DEVIL WHO INSTIGATED MAN TO SIN HIMSELF THE CREATURE OF GOD. NAY, THE 
PRIMEVAL CHERUB ONLY WAS GOD’S WORK. THE DEVILISH NATURE SUPERADDED BY WILFULNESS. IN MAN’S 
RECOVERY THE DEVIL IS VANQUISHED IN A CONFLICT ON HIS OWN GROUND 


If, however, you choose to transfer the account of evil from man to the devil as the instigator of sin, and in 
this way, too, throw the blame on the Creator, inasmuch as He created the devil,—for He maketh those 
spiritual beings, the angels—then it will follow that what was made, that is to say, the angel, will belong to 
Him who made it; while that which was not made by God, even the devil, or accuser, cannot but have been 
made by itself; and this by false detraction from God: first, how that God had forbidden them to eat of 
every tree; then, with the pretence that they should not die if they ate; thirdly, as if God grudged them the 
property of divinity. Now, whence originated this malice of lying and deceit towards man, and slandering 
of God? Most certainly not from God, who made the angel good after the fashion of His good works. 
Indeed, before he became the devil, he stands forth the wisest of creatures; and wisdom is no evil. If you 


held in repute, so once were they: but now instead of being rich and held in repute they are poor and 
obscure, yet, because it is for Christ’s sake, they are really richer and more famous than ever. You too, it is 
true, shew yourself beneficent, you are said to minister to the wants of the saints, to entertain monks, and 
to present large sums of money to churches. This however is only the a b c of your soldiership. You 
despise money; the world’s philosophers have done the same. One of these—to say nothing of the rest— 
cast the price of many possessions into the sea, saying as he did so “To the bottom with you, ye provokers 
of evil lusts. I shall drown you in the sea that you may never drown me in sin.” If then a philosopher—a 
creature of vanity whom popular applause can buy and sell—laid down all his burthen at once, how can 
you think that you have reached virtue’s crowning height when you have yielded up but a portion of 
yours? It is you yourself that the Lord wishes for, “a living sacrifice . . . acceptable unto God.” Yourself, I 
say, and not what you have. And therefore, as he trained Israel by subjecting it to many plagues and 
afflictions, so does He now admonish you by sending you trials of different kinds. “For whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” The poor widow did but cast two 
mites into the treasury; yet because she cast in all that she had it is said of her that she surpassed all the 
rich in offering gifts to God. Such gifts are valued not by their weight but by the good-will with which they 
are made. You may have spent your substance upon numbers of people, and a portion of your fellows may 
have reason to rejoice in your bounty; yet those who have received nothing at your hands are still more 
numerous. Neither the wealth of Darius nor the riches of Croesus would suffice to satisfy the wants of the 
world’s poor. But if you once give yourself to the Lord and resolve to follow the Saviour in the perfection 
of apostolic virtue, then you will come to see what your place has hitherto been, and how you have lagged 
in the rear of Christ’s army. Hardly had you begun to mourn for your dead daughters when the fear of 
Christ dried the tears of paternal affection upon your cheeks. It was a great triumph of faith, true. But 
how much greater was that won by Abraham who was content to slay his only son, of whom he had been 
told that he was to inherit the world, yet did not cease to hope that after death Isaac would live again. 
Jephthah too offered up his virgin daughter, and for this is placed by the apostle in the roll of the saints. I 
would not therefore have you offer to the Lord only what a thief may steal from you or an enemy fall upon, 
or a proscription confiscate, what is liable to fluctuations in value now going up and now down, what 
belongs to a succession of masters who follow each other as fast as in the sea wave follows wave, and—to 
say everything in a word—what, whether you like it or not, you must leave behind you when you die. 
Rather offer to God that which no enemy can carry off and no tyrant take from you, which will go down 
with you into the grave, nay on to the kingdom of heaven and the enchantments of paradise. You already 
build monasteries and support in the various islands of Dalmatia a large number of holy men. But you 
would do better still if you were to live among these holy men as a holy man yourself. “Be ye holy, saith 
the Lord, for I am holy.” The apostles boasted that they had left all things and had followed the Saviour. 
We do not read that they left anything except their ship and their nets; yet they were crowned with the 
approval of Him who was to be their judge. Why? Because in offering up themselves they had indeed left 
all that they had. 


6. I say all this not in disparagement of your good works or because I wish to under-rate your generosity 
in almsgiving, but because I do not wish you to be a monk among men of the world and a man of the world 
among monks. I shall require every sacrifice of you for I hear that your mind is devoted to the service of 
God. If some friend, or follower, or kinsman tries to combat this counsel of mine and to recall you to the 
pleasures of a handsome table, be sure that he is thinking less of your soul than of his own belly, and 
remember that death in a moment terminates both elegant entertainments and all other pleasures 
provided by wealth. Within the short space of twenty days you have lost two daughters, the one eight 
years old and the other six; and do you suppose that one so old as you are yourself can live much longer? 
David tells you how long a time you can look for: “the days of our years are threescore years and ten; and 
if by reason of strength they be fourscore years, yet is their strength labour and sorrow.” Happy is he and 
to be held worthy of the highest bliss whom old age shall find a servant of Christ and whom the last day 
shall discover fighting for the Saviour’s cause. “He shall not be ashamed when he speaketh with his 
enemies in the gate.” On his entrance into paradise it shall be said to him: “thou in thy lifetime receivedst 
evil things but nowhere thou art comforted.” The Lord will not avenge the same sin twice. Lazarus, 
formerly poor and full of ulcers, whose sores the dogs licked and who barely managed to live, poor 
wretch, on the crumbs that fell from the rich man’s table, is now welcomed into Abraham’s bosom and has 
the joy of finding a father in the great patriarch. It is difficult nay impossible for a man to enjoy both the 
good things of the present and those of the future, to satisfy his belly here and his mind yonder, to pass 
from the pleasures of this life to the pleasures of that, to be first in both worlds, and to be held in honour 
both on earth and in heaven. 


7. And if in your secret thoughts you are troubled because I who give you this advice am not myself what I 
desire you to be, and because you have seen some after beginning well fall midway on their journey; I 
shall briefly plead in reply that the words which I speak are not mine but those of the Lord and Saviour, 
and that I urge upon you not the standard which is possible to myself but the ideal which every true 
servant of Christ must wish for and realize. Athletes as a rule are stronger than their backers; yet the 
weaker presses the stronger to put forth all his efforts. Look not upon Judas denying his Lord but upon 
Paul confessing Him. Jacob’s father was a man of great wealth; yet, when Jacob went to Mesopotamia, he 
went alone and destitute leaning upon his staff. When he felt weary he had to lie down by the wayside 
and, delicately nurtured as he had been by his mother Rebekah, was forced to content himself with a 
stone for a pillow. Yet it was then that he saw the ladder set up from earth to heaven, and the angels 


ascending and descending on it, and the Lord above it holding out a helping hand to such as fall and 
encouraging the climbers to fresh efforts by the vision of Himself. Therefore is the spot called Bethel or 
the house of God; for there day by day there is ascending and descending. When they are careless, even 
holy men lose their footing; and sinners, if they wash away their stains with tears regain their place. I say 
this not that those coming down may frighten you but that those going up may stimulate you. For evil can 
never supply a model and even in worldly affairs incentives to virtue come always from the brighter side. 


But I have forgotten my purpose and the limits set to my letter. I should have liked to say a great deal 
more. Indeed all that I can say is inadequate alike to satisfy the seriousness of the subject and the claims 
of your rank. But here is our Ausonius beginning to be impatient for the sheets, hurrying the secretaries, 
and in his impatience at the neighing of his horse, accusing my poor wits of slowness. Remember me, 
then, and prosper in Christ. And one thing more; follow the example set you at home by the holy Vera, 
who like a true follower of Christ does not fear to endure the hardships of pilgrimage. Find in a woman 
your leader in this high emprise.’ 


LETTER CXIX. TO MINERVIUS AND ALEXANDER 


Minervius and Alexander two monks of Toulouse had written to Jerome asking him to explain for them a 
large number of passages in scripture. Jerome in his reply postpones most of these to a future time but 
deals with two in detail viz. (1) “we shall not all sleep but we shall all be changed,” 1 Cor. xv. 51; and (2) 
“we shall be caught up in the clouds,” 1 Thes. iv. 17. With regard to (1) Jerome prefers the reading “we 
shall all sleep but we shall not all be changed,” and with regard to (2) he looks upon the language as 
metaphorical and interprets it to mean that believers will be assumed’ into the company of the apostles 
and prophets. The date of the letter is 406 a.d. 


LETTER CXX. TO HEDIBIA 


At the request of Hedibia, a lady of Gaul much interested in the study of scripture, Jerome deals with the 
following twelve questions. It will be noticed that several of them belong to the historical criticism of our 
own day. 


(1) How can anyone be perfect? and How ought a widow without children to live to God? 
(2) What is the meaning of Matt. xxvi. 29? 


(3) How are the discrepancies in the evangelical narratives to be accounted for? How can Matt. xxviii. 1 
be reconciled with Mark xvi. 1, 2. 


(4) How can Matt. xxviii. 9 (Saturday evening) be reconciled with John xx. 1-18 (Sunday morning)? 
(5) How can Matt. xxviii. 9 be reconciled with John xx. 17°? 


(6) How was it that, if there was a guard of soldiers at the sepulchre, Peter and John were allowed to go in 
freely? (Matt. xxvii. 66; John xx. 1-8.) 


(7) How is the statement of Matthew and Mark that the apostles were ordered to go into Galilee to see 
Jesus there to be reconciled with that of Luke and John who make Him appear to them in Jerusalem? 


(8) What is the meaning of Matt. xxvii. 50, 51? 


(9) How is the statement of John xx. 22 that Jesus breathed on his apostles the Holy Ghost to be 
reconciled with that of Luke (Luke xxiv. 49: Acts i. 4) that He would send it to them after His ascension? 


(10) What is the meaning of the passage, Rom. ix. 14-29? 
(11) What is the meaning of 2 Cor. ii. 16? 
(12) What is the meaning of 1 Thes. v. 23? 


The date of the letter is 406 or 407 a.d. 


LETTER CXXI. TO ALGASIA 


Jerome writes to a lady of Gaul named Algasia to answer eleven questions which she had submitted to 
him. They were as follows:— 


(1) How is Luke vii. 18, 19, to be reconciled with John i. 36? 


(2) What is the meaning of Matt. xii. 20? 


(3) And of Matt. xvi. 24? 

(4) And of Matt. xxiv. 19, 20? 

(5) And of Luke ix. 53? 

(6) What is the meaning of the parable of the unjust steward? 
(7) What is the meaning of Rom. v. 7? 

(8) And of Rom. vii. 8? 

(9) And of Rom. ix. 3? 

(10) And of Col. ii. 18? 

(11) And of 2 Thes. ii. 3? 


The date of the letter is 406 a.d. 


LETTER CXXII. TO RUSTICUS 


Rusticus and Artemia his wife having made a vow of continence broke it. Artemia proceeded to Palestine 
to do penance for her sin and Rusticus promised to follow her. However he failed to do so, and Jerome was 
asked to write this letter in the hope that it might induce him to fulfil his promise. The date is about 408 
a.d. 


1. I am induced to write to you, a stranger to a stranger, by the entreaties of that holy servant of Christ 
Hedibia and of my daughter in the faith Artemia, once your wife but now no longer your wife but your 
sister and fellow-servant. Not content with assuring her own salvation she has sought yours also, in 
former days at home and now in the holy places. She is anxious to emulate the thoughtfulness of the 
apostles Andrew and Philip; who after Christ had found them, desired in their turn to find, the one his 
brother Simon and the other his friend Nathanael. To the former of these it was said “Thou art Simon, the 
son of Jona: thou shalt be called Cephas which is by interpretation a stone;” while the latter, whose name 
Nathanael means the gift of God, was comforted by Christ’s witness to him: “behold an Israelite indeed in 
whom is no guile.” So of old Lot desired to rescue his wife as well as his two daughters, and refusing to 
leave blazing Sodom and Gomorrah until he was himself half-on-fire, tried to lead forth one who was tied 
and bound by her past sins. But in her despair she lost her composure, and looking back became a 
monument of an unbelieving soul. Yet, as if to make up for the loss of a single woman, Lot’s glowing faith 
set free the whole city of Zoar. In fact when he left the dark valleys in which Sodom lay and came to the 
mountains, the sun rose upon him as he entered Zoar or the little City; so-called because the little faith 
that Lot possessed, though unable to save greater places, was at least able to preserve smaller ones. For 
one who had gone so far astray as to live in Gomorrah could not all at once reach the noonland where 
Abraham, the friend of God, entertained God and His angels. (For it was in Egypt that Joseph fed his 
brothers, and when the bride speaks to the Bridegroom her cry is: “tell me where thou feedest, where 
thou makest thy flock to rest at noon.” ) Good men have always sorrowed for the sins of others. Samuel of 
old lamented for Saul because he neglected to treat the ulcers of pride with the balm of penitence. And 
Paul wept for the Corinthians who refused to wash out with their tears the stains of fornication. For the 
same reason Ezekiel swallowed the book where were written within and without song, and lamentation 
and woe; the song in praise of the righteous, the lamentation over the penitent, and the woe for those of 
whom it is written, “When the wicked man falleth into the depths of evil, then is he filled with scorn.” It is 
to these that Isaiah alludes when he says: “in that day did the Lord God of hosts call to weeping and to 
mourning and to baldness and to girding with sackcloth: and behold joy and gladness, slaying oxen; and 
killing sheep, eating flesh” and saying, “let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die.” Yet of such persons 
Ezekiel is bidden to speak thus: “O thou son of man, speak unto the house of Israel; Thus ye speak, saying, 
If our transgressions and our sins be upon us, and we pine away in them, how should we then live? Say 
unto them, As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the wicked 
turn from his way and live,” and again, “turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for why will ye die, O house 
of Israel?” Nothing makes God so angry as when men from despair of better things cleave to those which 
are worse; and indeed this despair in itself is a sign of unbelief. One who despairs of salvation can have no 
expectation of a judgment to come. For if he dreaded such, he would by doing good works prepare to meet 
his Judge. Let us hear what God says through Jeremiah, “withhold thy foot from a rough way and thy 
throat from thirst” and again “shall they fall, and not arise? Shall he turn away, and not return?” Let us 
hear also what God says by Isaiah: “When thou shalt turn and bewail thyself, then shalt thou be saved, 
and then shalt thou know where thou hast hitherto been.” We do not realize the miseries of sickness till 
returning health reveals them to us. So sins serve as a foil to the blessedness of virtue; and light shines 
more brightly when it is relieved against darkness. Ezekiel uses language like that of the other prophets 
because he is animated by a similar spirit. “Repent,” he cries, “and turn yourselves from all your 
transgressions; so iniquity shall not be your ruin. Cast away from you all your transgressions whereby ye 
have transgressed; and make you a new heart and a new spirit: for why will ye die, O house of Israel? For 


I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord.” Wherefore in a subsequent passage he 
says: “As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked: but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live.” These words shew us that the mind must not through disbelief in the promised 
blessings give way to despair; and that the soul once marked out for perdition must not refuse to apply 
remedies on the ground that its wounds are past curing. Ezekiel describes God as swearing, that if we 
refuse to believe His promise in regard to our salvation we may at least believe His oath. It is with full 
confidence that the righteous man prays and says, “Turn us, O God of our salvation, and cause thine anger 
toward us to cease,” and again, “Lord, by thy favour thou hast made my mountain to stand strong: thou 
didst hide thy face and I was troubled.” He means to say, “when I forsook the foulness of my faults for the 
beauty of virtue, God strengthened my weakness with His grace.” Lo, I hear His promise: “I will pursue 
mine enemies and overtake them: neither will I turn again till they are consumed,” so that I who was once 
thine enemy and a fugitive from thee, shall be laid hold of by thine hand. Cease not from pursuing me till 
my wickedness is consumed, and I return to my old husband who will give me my wool and my flax, my oil 
and my fine flour and will feed me with the richest foods. He it was who hedged up and enclosed my evil 
ways that I might find Him the true way who says in the gospel, “I am the way, the truth, and the life.” 
Hear the words of the prophet: “they that sow in tears shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” Say also 
with him: “All the night make I my bed to swim; I water my couch with my tears” : and again, “As the hart 
panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for God, for the 
living God: when shall I come and appear before God? My tears have been my meat day and night,” and in 
another place, “O God, thou art my God; early will I seek thee: my soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth 
for thee in a dry and weary land where no water is. So have I looked upon thee in the sanctuary.” For 
although my soul has thirsted after thee, yet much more have I sought thee by the labour of my flesh and 
have not been able to look upon thee in thy sanctuary; not at any rate till I have first dwelt in a land 
barren of sin, where the weary wayfarer is no more assailed by the adversary, and where there are no 
pools or rivers of lust. 


The Saviour also wept over the city of Jerusalem because its inhabitants had not repented; and Peter 
washed out his triple denial with bitter tears, thus fulfilling the words of the prophet: “rivers of waters run 
down mine eyes.” Jeremiah too laments over his impenitent people, saying: “Oh that my head were waters 
and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night for ... my people!” And farther on he 
gives a reason for his lamentation: “weep ye not for the dead,” he writes, “neither bemoan him: but weep 
sore for him that goeth away: for he shall return no more.” The Jew and the Gentile therefore are not to 
be bemoaned, for they have never been in the Church and have died once for all (it is of these that the 
Saviour says: “let the dead bury their dead” ); weep rather for those who by reason of their crimes and 
sins go away from the Church, and who suffering condemnation for their faults shall no more return to it. 
It is in this sense that the prophet speaks to ministers of the Church, calling them its walls and towers, 
and saying to each in turn, “O wall, let tears run down.” In this way, it is prophetically implied, you will 
fulfil the apostolic precept: “rejoice with them that do rejoice and weep with them that weep,” and by your 
tears you will melt the hard hearts of sinners till they too weep; whereas, if they persist in evil doing they 
will find these words applied to them, “I... planted thee a noble vine, wholly a right seed: how then art 
thou turned into the degenerate plant of a strange vine unto me?” and again “saying to a stock, Thou art 
my father; and to a stone, Thou hast brought me forth: for they have turned their back unto me, and not 
their face.” He means, they would not turn towards God in penitence; but in the hardness of their hearts 
turned their backs upon Him to insult Him. Wherefore also the Lord says to Jeremiah: “hast thou seen that 
which backsliding Israel hath done? She is gone up upon every high mountain and under every green tree, 
and there hath played the harlot. And I said after she” had played the harlot and “had done all these 
things, Turn thou unto me. But she returned not.” 


2. How hard hearted we are and how merciful God is! who even after our many sins urges us to seek 
salvation. Yet not even so are we willing to turn to better things. Hear the words of the Lord: “If a man put 
away his wife, and she go from him, and become another man’s and shall afterwards desire to return to 
him, will he at all receive her? Will he not loathe her rather? But thou hast played the harlot with many 
lovers: yet return again to me, saith the Lord.” In place of the last clause the true Hebrew text (which is 
not preserved in the Greek and Latin versions) gives the following: “thou hast forsaken me, yet return, 
and I will receive thee, saith the Lord.” Isaiah also speaking in the same sense uses almost the same 
words: “Return,” he cries, “O children of Israel, ye who think deep counsel and wicked. Return thou unto 
me and I will redeem thee. I am God, and there is no God else beside me; a just God and a Saviour; there 
is none beside me. Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth. Remember this and shew 
yourselves men: bring it again to mind, O ye transgressors. Return in heart and remember the former 
things of old: for I am God and there is none else.” Joel also writes: “turn ye even to me with all your 
heart, and with fasting and with weeping and with mourning: and rend your heart and not your garments 
and turn unto the Lord your God; for he is gracious and merciful . . . and repenteth him of the evil.” How 
great His mercy is and how excessive—if I may so say—and unspeakable is His pitifulness, the prophet 
Hosea tells us when he speaks in the Lord’s name: “how shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how shall I deliver 
thee, Israel? how shall I make thee as Admah? How shall I set thee as Zeboim? Mine heart is turned 
within me, my repentings are kindled together. I will not execute the fierceness of mine anger.” David also 
says in a psalm: “in death there is no remembrance of thee; in the grave who shall give thee thanks?” and 
in another place: “I acknowledged my sin unto thee, and mine iniquity have I not hid. I said, I will confess 


my transgressions unto the Lord; and thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin. For this shall every one that is 
godly pray unto thee in a time when thou mayest be found: surely in the floods of great waters they shall 
not come nigh unto him.” 


3. Think how great that weeping must be which deserves to be compared to a flood of waters. Whosoever 
so weeps and says with the prophet Jeremiah “let not the apple of mine eye cease” shall straightway find 
the words fulfilled of him: “mercy and truth are met together: righteousness and peace have kissed each 
other;” so that, if righteousness and truth terrify him, mercy and peace may encourage him to seek 
salvation. 


The whole repentance of a sinner is exhibited to us in the fifty-first psalm written by David after he had 
gone in unto Bathsheba the wife of Uriah the Hittite, and when, to the rebuke of the prophet Nathan he 
had replied, “I have sinned.” Immediately that he confessed his fault he was comforted by the words: “the 
Lord also hath put away thy sin.” He had added murder to adultery; yet bursting into tears he says: “Have 
mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving kindness: according unto the multitude of thy tender 
mercies blot out my transgressions.” A sin so great needed to find great mercy. Accordingly he goes on to 
say: “Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin. For I acknowledge my 
transgressions: and my sin is ever before me. Against thee, thee only have I sinned”—as a king he had no 
one to fear but God—”and done this evil in thy sight; that thou mightest be justified when thou speakest 
and be clear when thou judgest.” For “God hath concluded all in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon 
all.” And such was the progress that David made that he who had once been a sinner and a penitent 
afterwards became a master able to say: “I will teach transgressors thy ways; and sinners shall be 
converted unto thee.” For as “confession and beauty are before God,” so a sinner who confesses his sins 
and says: “my wounds stink and are corrupt because of my foolishness” loses his foul wounds and is made 
whole and clean. But “he that covereth his sins shall not prosper.” 


The ungodly king Ahab, who shed the blood of Naboth to gain his vineyard, was with Jezebel, the partner 
less of his bed than of his cruelty, severely rebuked by Elijah. “Thus saith the Lord, hast thou killed and 
also taken possession?” and again, “in the place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth, shall dogs lick thy 
blood, even thine;” and “the dogs shall eat Jezebel by the wall of Jezreel.” “And it came to pass”—the 
passage goes on—”when Ahab heard those words that he rent his clothes, and put sackcloth upon his 
flesh, and fasted, and lay in sackcloth . . . and the word of the Lord came to Elijah saying, Because Ahab 
humbleth himself before me, I will not bring the evil in his days.” Ahab’s sin and Jezebel’s were the same; 
yet because Ahab repented, his punishment was postponed so as to fall upon his sons, while Jezebel 
persisting in her wickedness met her doom then and there. 


Moreover the Lord tells us in the gospel, “the men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this generation 
and shall condemn it: because they repented at the preaching of Jonas;” and again He says “I am not 
come to call the righteous but sinners to repentance.” The lost piece of silver is sought for until it is found 
in the mire. So also the ninety and nine sheep are left in the wilderness, while the shepherd carries home 
on his shoulders the one sheep which has gone astray. Wherefore also “there is joy in the presence of the 
angels over one sinner that repenteth.” What a blessed thought it is that heavenly beings rejoice in our 
salvation! For it is of us that the words are said: “Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Death 
and life are contrary the one to the other; there is no middle term. Yet penitence can knit death to life. The 
prodigal son, we are told, wasted all his substance, and in the far country away from his father “would 
fain have filled his belly with the husks that the swine did eat.” Yet, when he comes back to his father, the 
fatted calf is killed, a robe and a ring are given to him. That is to say, he receives again Christ’s robe 
which he had before defiled, and hears to his comfort the injunction: “let thy garments be always white.” 
He receives the signet of God and cries to the Lord: “Father, I have sinned against heaven and before 
thee;” and receiving the kiss of reconciliation, he says to Him: “Now is the light of thy countenance sealed 
upon us, O Lord.” 


Hear the words of Ezekiel: “as for the wickedness of the wicked, he shall not fall thereby in the day that 
he turneth from his wickedness; neither shall the righteous be able to live for his righteousness in the day 
that he sinneth.” The Lord judges every man according as he finds him. It is not the past that He looks 
upon but the present. Bygone sins there may be, but renewal and conversion remove them. “A just man,” 
we read “falleth seven times and riseth up again.” If he falls, how is he just? and if he is just, how does he 
fall? The answer is that a sinner does not lose the name of just if he always repents of his sins and rises 
again. If a sinner repents, his sins are forgiven him not only till seven times but till seventy times seven. 
To whom much is forgiven, the same loveth much. The harlot washed with her tears the Saviour’s feet and 
wiped them with her hair; and to her, as a type of the Church gathered from the nations, was the 
declaration made: “Thy sins are forgiven.” The self-righteous Pharisee perished in his pride, while the 
humble publican was saved by his confession. 


God makes asseveration by the mouth of the prophet Jeremiah: “At what instant I shall speak concerning a 
nation and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, to pull down and to destroy it: if that nation, against whom 
I have pronounced, turn from their evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to do unto them. And at 
what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom to build and to plant it; if it do 
evil in my sight, that it obey not my voice, then I will repent of the good wherewith I said I would benefit 


them.” And immediately he adds: “Behold, I frame evil against you, and devise a device against you: 
return ye now every one from his evil way, and make your ways and your doings good. And they said, 
there is no hope: but we will walk after our own devices, and we will every one do the imagination of his 
evil heart.” The righteous Simeon says in the gospel: “Behold, this child is set for the fall and rising again 
of many,” for the fall, that is, of sinners and for the rising again of the penitent. So the apostle writes to 
the Corinthians: “it is reported commonly that there is fornication among you, and such fornication as is 
not so much as named among the Gentiles, that one should have his father’s wife. And ye are puffed up 
and have not rather mourned that he that hath done this deed might be taken away from among you.” And 
in his second epistle to the same, “lest such a one should be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow,” he 
calls him back, and begs them to confirm their love towards him, so that he who had been destroyed by 
incest might be saved by penitence. 


“There is no man clean from sin; even though he has lived but for one day.” And the years of man’s life are 
many in number. “The stars are not pure in his sight, and his angels he charged with folly.” If there is sin 
in heaven, how much more must there be sin on earth? If they are stained with guilt who have no bodily 
temptations, how much more must we be, enveloped as we are in frail flesh and forced to cry each one of 
us with the apostle: “O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death? For in 
my flesh there dwelleth no good thing.” For we do not what we would but what we would not; the soul 
desires to do one thing, the flesh is compelled to do another. If any persons are called righteous in 
scripture, and not only righteous but righteous in the sight of God, they are called righteous according to 
that righteousness mentioned in the passage I have quoted: “A just man falleth seven times and riseth up 
again,” and on the principle laid down that the wickedness of the wicked shall not hurt him in the day that 
he turns to repentance. In fact Zachariah the father of John who is described as a righteous man sinned in 
disbelieving the message sent to him and was at once punished with dumbness. Even Job, who at the 
outset of his history is spoken of as perfect and upright and uncomplaining, is afterwards proved to be a 
sinner both by God’s words and by his own confession. If Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the prophets also 
and the apostles were by no means free from sin and if the finest wheat had chaff mixed with it, what can 
be said of us of whom it is written: “What is the chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord?” Yet the chaff is 
reserved for future burning; as also are the tares which at present are mingled with the growing corn. For 
one shall come whose fan is in His hand, and shall purge His floor, and shall gather His wheat into the 
garner, and shall burn the chaff in the fire of hell. 


4, Roaming thus through the fairest fields of scripture I have culled its loveliest flowers to weave for your 
brows a garland of penitence; for my aim is that, flying on the wings of a dove, you may find rest and 
make your peace with the Father of mercy. Your former wife, who is now your sister and fellow-servant, 
has told me that, acting on the apostolic precept, you and she lived apart by consent that you might give 
yourselves to prayer; but that after a time your feet sank beneath you as if resting on water and indeed— 
to speak plainly—gave way altogether. For her part she heard the Lord saying to her as to Moses: “as for 
thee stand thou here by me;” and with the psalmist she said of Him: “He hath set my feet upon a rock.” 
But your house—she went on—having no sure foundation of faith fell before a whirlwind of the devil. Hers 
however still stands in the Lord, and does not refuse its shelter to you; you can still be joined in spirit to 
her to whom you were once joined in body. For, as the apostle says, “he that is joined unto the Lord is one 
spirit” with him. Moreover, when the fury of the barbarians and the risk of captivity separated you again, 
you promised with a solemn oath that, if she made her way to the holy places, you would follow her either 
immediately or later, and that you would try to save your soul now that by your carelessness you had 
seemed to lose it. Perform, now, the vow which you then made in the presence of God. Human life is 
uncertain. Therefore, lest you may be snatched away before you have fulfilled your promise, imitate her 
whose teacher you ought to have been. For shame! the weaker vessel overcomes the world, and yet the 
stronger is overcome by it! 


A woman leadeth in the high emprise; ~* 


and yet you will not follow her when her salvation leads you to the threshold of the faith! Perhaps, 
however, you desire to save the remnants of your property and to see the last of your friends and fellow- 
citizens and of their cities and villas. If so, amid the horrors of captivity, in the presence of exulting foes, 
and in the shipwreck of the province, at least hold fast to the plank of penitence; and remember your 
fellow-servant who daily sighs for your salvation and never despairs of it. While you are wandering about 
your own country (though, indeed, you no longer have a country; that which you once had, you have lost) 
she is interceding for you in the venerable spots which witnessed the nativity, crucifixion and resurrection 
of our Lord and Saviour, and in the first of which He uttered His infant-cry. She draws you to her by her 
prayers that you may be saved, if not by your own exertions, at any rate by her faith. Of old one lay upon 
his bed sick of the palsy, so powerless in all his joints that he could neither move his feet to walk nor his 
hands to pray; yet when he was carried to our Lord by others, he was by Him so completely restored to 
health as to carry the bed which a little before had carried him. You too—absent in the body but present to 
her faith—your fellow-servant offers to her Lord and Saviour; and with the Canaanite woman she says of 
you: “my daughter is grievously vexed with a devil.” Souls are of no sex; therefore I may fairly call your 
soul the daughter of hers. For as a mother coaxes her unweaned child which is as yet unable to take solid 
food; so does she call you to the milk suitable for babes and offer to you the sustenance that a nursing 
mother gives. Thus shall you be able to say with the prophet: “I have gone astray like a lost sheep; seek 


thy servant; for I do not forget thy commandments.” 


LETTER CXXIII. TO AGERUCHIA 


An appeal to the widow Ageruchia, highborn lady of Gaul, not to marry again. It should be compared with 
the letters to Furia (LIV.) and to Salvina (LXXIX.) The allusion to Stilicho’s treaty with Alaric fixes the date 
to 409 a.d. 


1. I must look for a new track on the old road and devise a natural treatment, the same yet not the same, 
for a hackneyed and well-worn theme. It is true that there is but one road; yet one can often reach one’s 
goal by striking across country. I have several times written letters to widows in which for their 
instruction I have sought out examples from scripture, weaving its varied flowers into a single garland of 
chastity. On the present occasion I address myself to Ageruchia; whose very name (allotted to her by the 
divine guidance) has proved a prophecy of her after-life. Around her stand her grandmother, her mother, 
and her aunt; a noble band of tried Christian women. Her grandmother, Metronia, now a widow for forty 
years, reminds us of Anna the daughter of Phanuel in the gospel. Her mother, Benigna, now in the 
fourteenth year of her widowhood, is surrounded by virgins whose chastity bears fruit a hundredfold. The 
sister of Celerinus, Ageruchia’s father, has nursed her niece from infancy and indeed took her into her lap 
the moment that she was born. Deprived of the solace of her husband she has for twenty years trained her 
brother’s child, teaching her the lessons which she has learned from her own mother. 


2. I make these brief remarks to shew my young friend that in resolving not to marry again she does but 
perform a duty to her family; and that, while she will deserve no praise for fulfilling it, she will be justly 
blamed if she fails to do so. The more so that she has a posthumous son named after his father Simplicius 
and thus cannot plead loneliness or the want of an heir. For the lust of many shelters itself under such 
excuses as though the promptings of incontinence were only a desire for offspring. But why do I speak as 
to one who wavers when I hear that Ageruchia seeks the church’s protection against the many suitors 
whom she meets in the palace? For the devil inflames men to vie with one another in proving the chastity 
of our beloved widow; and rank and beauty, youth and riches cause her to be sought after by all. But the 
greater the assaults that are made upon her continence, the greater will be the rewards that will follow 
her victory. 


3. But no sooner do I clear the harbour than I find my way to the sea barred by a rock. I am confronted 
with the authority of the apostle Paul who in writing to Timothy thus speaks concerning widows: “I will 
therefore that the younger women marry, bear children, guide the house, give none occasion to the 
adversary to speak reproachfully. For some are already turned aside after Satan.” I must accordingly 
begin by considering the meaning of this pronouncement and examining the context of the whole passage. 
I must then plant my feet in the steps of the apostle and, as the saying goes, not deviate a hair’s breadth 
from them either to this side or to that. He had previously described his ideal widow as one who had been 
the wife of one man, who had brought up children, who was well reported of for good works, who had 
relieved the afflicted with her substance, whose trust had been in God, and who had continued in prayer 
day and night. With her he contrasted her opposite, saying: “She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she 
liveth.” And that he might warn his disciple Timothy with all needful admonition, he immediately added 
these words: “the younger widows refuse: for when they have begun to wax wanton against Christ they 
will marry; having damnation because they have cast off their first faith.” It is then for these who have 
outraged Christ their Spouse by committing fornication against Him (for this is the sense of the Greek 
word katastreniasosi )—it is for these that the apostle wishes a second marriage, thinking digamy 
preferable to fornication; but this second marriage is a concession and not a command. 


4. We must also take the passage clause by clause. “I will,” he says, “that the younger women marry.” 
Why, pray? because I would not have young women commit fornication. “That they bear children;” for 
what reason? That they may not be induced by fear of the consequences to kill children whom they have 
conceived in adultery. “That they be the heads of households.” Wherefore, pray? Because it is much more 
tolerable that a woman should marry again than that she should be a prostitute, and better that she 
should have a second husband than several paramours. The first alternative brings relief in a miserable 
plight, but the second involves a sin and its punishment. He continues: “that they give none occasion to 
the adversary to speak reproachfully,” a brief and comprehensive precept in which many admonitions are 
summed up. As for instance these: that a woman must not bring discredit upon her profession of 
widowhood by too great attention to her dress, that she must not draw troops of young men after her by 
gay smiles or expressive glances, that she must not profess one thing by her words and another by her 
behaviour, that she must give no ground for the application to herself of the well known line: 


She gave a meaning look and slyly smiled. 


Lastly, that Paul may compress into a few words all the reasons for such marriages, he shews the motive 
of his command by saying: “for some are already turned aside after Satan.” Thus he allows to the 
incontinent a second marriage, or in case of need a third, simply that he may rescue them from Satan, 
preferring that a woman should be joined to the worst of husbands rather than to the devil. To the 
Corinthians he uses somewhat similar language: “I say therefore to the unmarried and widows, It is good 
for them if they abide even as I. But if they cannot contain, let them marry: for it is better to marry than to 


burn.” Why, O apostle, is it better to marry? He answers immediately: because it is worse to burn. 


5. Apart from these considerations, that which is absolutely good and not merely relatively so is to be as 
the apostle, that is loose, not bound; free, not enslaved; caring for the things of God, not for the things of 
a wife. Immediately afterwards he adds: “The wife is bound by the law to her husband as long as her 
husband liveth, but if her husband be fallen asleep, she is at liberty to be married to whom she will; only 
in the Lord. But she is happier if she so abide, after my judgment: and I think also that I have the spirit of 
God.” This passage corresponds with the former in meaning, because the spirit of the two is the same. For 
though the epistles are different, they are the work of one author. While her husband lives the woman is 
bound, and when he is dead, she is loosed. Marriage then is a bond, and widowhood is the loosing of it. 
The wife is bound to the husband and the husband to the wife; and so close is the tie that they have no 
power over their own bodies, but each stands indebted to the other. They who are under the yoke of 
wedlock have not the option of choosing continence. When the apostle adds the words “only in the Lord,” 
he excludes heathen marriages of which he had spoken in another place thus: “be ye not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers: for what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? and what 
communion hath light with darkness? and what concord hath Christ with Belial? or what part hath he that 
believeth with an infidel? and what agreement hath the temple of God with idols?” We must not plough 
with an ox and an ass together; nor weave our wedding garment of different colours. He at once takes 
back the concession he made, and, as if repenting of his opinion, withdraws it by saying: “She is happier if 
she so abide,” that is, unmarried; and declares that in his judgment this course is preferable. And that this 
may not be made light of as a merely human utterance, he claims for it the authority of the Holy Spirit, so 
that we are listening not to a fellowman making concessions to the weakness of the flesh but to the Holy 
Spirit using the apostle for his mouthpiece. 


6. Again, no widow of youthful age must quiet her qualms of conscience by the plea that he gives 
commandment that no widow is to be taken into the number under three-score years old. He does not by 
this arrangement urge unmarried girls or youthful widows to marry, seeing that even of the married he 
says: “the time is short: it remaineth that they that have wives be as though they had none.” No, he is 
speaking of widows who have relations able to support them, who have sons and grandsons to be 
responsible for their maintenance. The apostle commands these latter to shew piety at home, and to 
requite their parents and to relieve them adequately; that the church may not be charged, but may be free 
to relieve those that are widows indeed. “Honour widows,” he writes, “that are widows indeed,” that is, 
such as are desolate and have no relations to help them, who cannot labour with their hands, who are 
weakened by poverty and overcome by years, whose trust is in God and their only work prayer. From 
which it is easy to infer that the younger widows, unless they are excused by ill health, are either left to 
their own exertions or else are consigned to the care of their children or relations. The word honour’ in 
this passage implies either alms or a gift, as also in the verse immediately following: “Let the elders... be 
counted worthy of double honour, especially they who labour in the word and doctrine.” So also in the 
gospel when the Lord discusses that commandment of the Law which says: “Honour thy father and thy 
mother,” He declares that it is to be interpreted not of mere words which while offering an empty shew of 
regard may still leave a parent’s wants unrelieved, but of the actual provision of the necessaries of life. 
The Lord commanded that poor parents should be supported by their children and that these should pay 
them back when old those benefits which they had themselves received in their childhood. The scribes 
and pharisees on the other hand taught the children to answer their parents by saying: “It is Corban, that 
is to say, a gift which I have promised to the altar and engaged to present to the temple: it will relieve you 
as much there, as if I were to give it you directly to buy food.” So it frequently happened that while father 
and mother were destitute their children were offering sacrifices for the priests and scribes to consume. If 
then the apostle compels poor widows—yet only those who are young and not broken down by sickness— 
to labour with their hands that the church, not charged with their maintenance, may be able to support 
such widows as are old, what plea can be urged by one who has abundance of this world’s goods, both for 
her own wants and those of others, and who can make to herself friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness able to receive her into everlasting habitations? 


Consider too that no one is to be elected a widow, except she has been the wife of one husband. We 
sometimes fancy it to be the distinctive mark of the priesthood that none but monogamists shall be 
admitted to the altar. But not only are the twice-married excluded from the priestly office, they are 
debarred from receiving the alms of the church. A woman who has resorted to a second marriage is held 
unworthy to be supported by the faithful. And even the layman is bound by the law of the priest, for his 
conduct must be such as to admit of his election to the priesthood. If he has been twice married, he 
cannot be so elected. Therefore, as priests are chosen from the ranks of laymen, the layman also is bound 
by the commandment, fulfilment of which is indispensable for the attainment of the priesthood. 


7. We must distinguish between what the apostle himself desires and what he is compelled to acquiesce 
in. If he allows me to marry again, this is due to my own incontinence and not to his wish. For he wishes 
all men to be as he is, and to think the things of God, and when once they are loosed no more to seek to be 
bound. But when he sees unstable men in danger through their incontinence of falling into the abyss of 
lust, he extends to them the offer of a second marriage; that, if they must wallow in the mire, it may be 
with one and not with many. The husband of a second wife must not consider this a harsh saying or one 
that conflicts with the rule laid down by the apostle. The apostle is of two minds: first, he proclaims a 


command, “I say therefore to the unmarried and widows, It is good for them if they abide even as I.” Next. 
he makes a concession, “But if they cannot contain, let them marry: for it is better to marry than to burn.” 
He first shews what he himself desires, then that in which he is forced to acquiesce. He wishes us—after 
one marriage—to abide even as he, that is, unmarried, and sets before us in his own apostolic example an 
instance of the blessedness of which he speaks. If however he finds that we are unwilling to do as he 
wishes, he makes a concession to our incontinence. Which then of the two alternatives do we choose for 
ourselves? The one which he prefers and which is in itself good? Or the one which in comparison with evil 
is tolerable, yet as it is only a substitute for evil is not altogether good? Suppose that we choose that 
course which the apostle does not wish but to which he only consents against his will, allowing those who 
seek lower ends to have their own way; in this case we carry out not the apostle’s wish but our own. We 
read in the old testament that the daughters of the priests who have been married once and have become 
widows are to eat of the priests’ food and that when they die they are to be buried with the same 
ceremonies as their father and mother. If on the other hand they take other husbands they are to be kept 
apart both from their father and from the sacrifices and are to be counted as strangers. 


8. These restraints on marriage are observed even among the heathen; and it is our condemnation if the 
true faith cannot do for Christ what false ones do for the devil, who has substituted for the saving chastity 
of the gospel a damning chastity of his own. The Athenian hierophant disowns his manhood and weakens 
his passions by a perpetual restraint. The holy office of the flamen is limited to those who have been once 
married, and the attendants of the flamens’ wives must also have had but one husband. Only monogamists 
are allowed to share in the sacred rites connected with the Egyptian bull. I need say nothing of the vestal 
virgins and those of Apollo, the Achivan Juno, Diana, and Minerva, all of whom waste away in the 
perpetual virginity required by their vocation. I will just glance at the queen of Carthage who was willing 
to burn herself rather than marry king Iarbas; at the wife of Hasdrubal who taking her two children one in 
each hand cast, herself into the flames beneath her rather than surrender her honour; and at Lucretia 
who having lost the prize of her chastity refused to survive the defilement of her soul. I will not lengthen 
my letter by quoting the many instances of the like virtue which you can read to your profit in my first 
book against Jovinian. I will merely relate one which took place in your own country and which will shew 
you that chastity is held in high honour even among wild and barbarous and cruel peoples. Once the 
Teutons who came from the remote shores of the German Ocean overran all parts of Gaul, and it was only 
when they had cut to pieces several Roman armies that Marius at last defeated them in an encounter at 
Aquae Sextiae. By the conditions of the surrender three hundred of their married women were to be 
handed over to the Romans. When the Teuton matrons heard of this stipulation they first begged the 
consul that they might be set apart to minister in the temples of Ceres and Venus; and then when they 
failed to obtain their request and were removed by the lictors, they slew their little children and next 
morning were all found dead in each other’s arms having strangled themselves in the night. 


9. Shall then a highborn lady do what these barbarian women refused to do even as prisoners of war? 
After losing a first husband, good or bad as the case may be, shall she make trial of a second, and thus run 
counter to the judgment of God? And in case that she immediately loses this second, shall she take a 
third? And if he too is called to his rest, shall she go on to a fourth and a fifth, and by so doing identify 
herself with the harlots? No, a widow must take every precaution not to overstep by an inch the bounds of 
chastity. For if she once oversteps them and breaks through the modesty which becomes a matron, she 
will soon riot in every kind of excess; so much so that the prophet’s words shall be true of her “Thou hast 
a whore’s forehead, thou refusest to be ashamed.” 


What then? do I condemn second marriages? not at all; but I commend first ones. Do I expel twice- 
married persons from the church? Far from it; but I urge those who have been once married to lives of 
continence. The Ark of Noah contained unclean animals as well as clean. It contained both creeping 
things and human beings. In a great house there are vessels of different kinds, some to honour and some 
to dishonour. In the gospel parable the seed sown in the good ground brings forth fruit, some an 
hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some thirtyfold. The hundredfold which comes first betokens the crown of 
virginity; the sixtyfold which comes next refers to the work of widows; while the thirtyfold—indicated by 
joining together the points of the thumb and forefinger—denotes the marriage-tie. What room is left for 
double marriages? None. They are not counted. Such weeds do not grow in good ground but among briers 
and thorns, the favourite haunts of those foxes to whom the Lord compares the impious Herod. A woman 
who marries more than once fancies herself worthy of praise because she is not so bad as the prostitutes, 
because she compares favourably with these victims of indiscriminate lust by surrendering herself to one 
alone and not to a number. 


10. The story which I am about to relate is an incredible one; yet it is vouched for by many witnesses. A 
great many years ago when I was helping Damasus bishop of Rome with his ecclesiastical 
correspondence, and writing his answers to the questions referred to him by the councils of the east and 
west, I saw a married couple, both of whom were sprung from the very dregs of the people. The man had 
already buried twenty wives, and the woman had had twenty-two husbands. Now they were united to each 
other as each believed for the last time. The greatest curiosity prevailed both among men and women to 
see which of these two veterans would live to bury the other. The husband triumphed and walked before 
the bier of his often-married wife, amid a great concourse of people from all quarters, with garland and 
palm-branch, scattering spelt as he went along among an approving crowd. What shall we say to sucha 


turn to the prophecy of Ezekiel, you will at once perceive that this angel was both by creation good and by 
choice corrupt. For in the person of the prince of Tyre it is said in reference to the devil: “Moreover, the 
word of the Lord came unto me, saying, Son of man, take up a lamentation upon the king of Tyrus, and say 
unto him, Thus saith the Lord God: Thou sealest up the sum, full of wisdom, perfect in beauty” (this 
belongs to him as the highest of the angels, the archangel, the wisest of all); “amidst the delights of the 
paradise of thy God wast thou born” (for it was there, where God had made the angels in a shape which 
resembled the figure of animals). “Every precious stone was thy covering, the sardius, the topaz, and the 
diamond, the beryl, the onyx, and the jasper, the sapphire, the emerald, and the carbuncle; and with gold 
hast thou filled thy barns and thy treasuries. From the day when thou wast created, when I set thee, a 
cherub, upon the holy mountain of God, thou wast in the midst of stones of fire, thou wast irreproachable 
in thy days, from the day of thy creation, until thine iniquities were discovered. By the abundance of thy 
merchandise thou hast filled thy storehouses, and thou hast sinned,” etc. This description, it is manifest, 
properly belongs to the transgression of the angel, and not to the prince’s: for none among human beings 
was either born in the paradise of God, not even Adam himself, who was rather translated thither; nor 
placed with a cherub upon God’s holy mountain, that is to say, in the heights of heaven, from which the 
Lord testifies that Satan fell; nor detained amongst the stones of fire, and the flashing rays of burning 
constellations, whence Satan was cast down like lightning. No, it is none else than the very author of sin 
who was denoted in the person of a sinful man: he was once irreproachable, at the time of his creation, 
formed for good by God, as by the good Creator of irreproachable creatures, and adorned with every 
angelic glory, and associated with God, good with the Good; but afterwards of his own accord removed to 
evil. From the day when thine iniquities, says he, were discovered,—attributing to him those injuries 
wherewith he injured man when he was expelled from his allegiance to God,—even from that time did he 
sin, when he propagated his sin, and thereby plied “the abundance of his merchandise,” that is, of his 
Wickedness, even the tale of his transgressions, because he was himself as a spirit no less (than man) 
created, with the faculty of free-will. For God would in nothing fail to endow a being who was to be next to 
Himself with a liberty of this kind. Nevertheless, by precondemning him, God testified that he had 
departed from the condition of his created nature, through his own lusting after the wickedness which 
was spontaneously conceived within him; and at the same time, by conceding a permission for the 
operation of his designs, He acted consistently with the purpose of His own goodness, deferring the 
devil’s destruction for the self-same reason as He postponed the restitution of man. For He afforded room 
for a conflict, wherein man might crush his enemy with the same freedom of his will as had made him 
succumb to him (proving that the fault was all his own, not God’s), and so worthily recover his salvation 
by a victory; wherein also the devil might receive a more bitter punishment, through being vanquished by 
him whom he had previously injured; and wherein God might be discovered to be so much the more good, 
as waiting for man to return from his present life to a more glorious paradise, with a right to pluck of the 
tree of life. 


CHAPTER XI 


IF, AFTER MAN’S SIN, GOD EXERCISED HIS ATTRIBUTE OF JUSTICE AND JUDGMENT, THIS WAS COMPATIBLE WITH 
HIS GOODNESS, AND ENHANCES THE TRUE IDEA OF THE PERFECTION OF GOD’S CHARACTER 


Up to the fall of man, therefore, from the beginning God was simply good; after that He became a judge 
both severe and, as the Marcionites will have it, cruel. Woman is at once condemned to bring forth in 
sorrow, and to serve her husband, although before she had heard without pain the increase of her race 
proclaimed with the blessing, Increase and multiply, and although she had been destined to be a help and 
not a slave to her male partner. Immediately the earth is also cursed, which before was blessed. 
Immediately spring up briers and thorns, where once had grown grass, and herbs, and fruitful trees. 
Immediately arise sweat and labour for bread, where previously on every tree was yielded spontaneous 
food and untilled nourishment. Thenceforth it is “man to the ground,” and not as before, “from the 
ground”; to death thenceforth, but before, to life; thenceforth with coats of skins, but before, nakedness 
without a blush. Thus God’s prior goodness was from nature, His subsequent severity from a cause. The 
one was innate, the other accidental; the one His own, the other adapted; the one issuing from Him, the 
other admitted by Him. But then nature could not have rightly permitted His goodness to have gone on 
inoperative, nor the cause have allowed His severity to have escaped in disguise or concealment. God 
provided the one for Himself, the other for the occasion. You should now set about showing also that the 
position of a judge is allied with evil, who have been dreaming of another god as a purely good one—solely 
because you cannot understand the Deity to be a judge; although we have proved God to be also a judge. 
Or if not a judge, at any rate a perverse and useless originator of a discipline which is not to be vindicated 
—in other words, not to be judged. You do not, however, disprove God’s being a judge, who have no proof 
to show that He is a judge. You will undoubtedly have to accuse justice herself, which provides the judge, 
or else to reckon her among the species of evil, that is, to add injustice to the titles of goodness. But then 
justice is an evil, if injustice is a good. And yet you are forced to declare injustice to be one of the worst of 
things, and by the same rule are constrained to class justice amongst the most excellent. Since there is 
nothing hostile to evil which is not good, and no enemy of good which is not evil. It follows, then, that as 
injustice is an evil, so in the same degree is justice a good. Nor should it be regarded as simply a species 
of goodness, but as the practical observance of it, because goodness (unless justice be so controlled as to 
be just) will not be goodness, if it be unjust. For nothing is good which is unjust; while everything, on the 
other hand, which is just is good. 


woman as that? Surely just what the Lord said to the woman of Samaria: “Thou hast had twenty-two 
husbands, and he by whom you are now buried is not your husband.” 


11. I beseech you therefore, my devout daughter in Christ, not to dwell on those passages which offer 
succour to the incontinent and the unhappy but rather to read those in which chastity is crowned. It is 
enough for you that you have lost the first and highest kind, that of virginity, and that you have passed 
through the third to the second; that is to say, having formerly fulfilled the obligations of a wife, that you 
now live in continence as a widow. Think not of the lowest grade, nay of that which does not count at all, I 
mean, second marriage; and do not seek for far fetched precedents to justify you in marrying again. You 
cannot too closely imitate your grandmother, your mother, and your aunt; whose teaching and advice as to 
life will form for you a rule of virtue. For if many wives in the lifetime of their husbands come to realize 
the truth of the apostle’s words: “all things are lawful unto me but all things are not expedient,” and make 
eunuchs of themselves for the kingdom of heaven’s sake either by consent after their regeneration 
through the baptismal laver, or else in the ardour of their faith immediately after their marriage; why 
should not a widow, who by God’s decree has ceased to have a husband, joyfully cry again and again with 
Job: “the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away,” and seize the opportunity offered to her of having 
power over her own body instead of again becoming the servant of a man. Assuredly it is much harder to 
abstain from enjoying what you have than it is to regret what you have lost. Virginity is the easier because 
virgins know nothing of the promptings of the flesh, and widowhood is the harder because widows cannot 
help thinking of the license they have enjoyed in the past. And it is harder still if they suppose their 
husbands to be lost and not gone before; for while the former alternative brings pain, the latter causes joy. 


12. The creation of the first man should teach us to reject more marriages than one. There was but one 
Adam and but one Eve; in fact the woman was fashioned from a rib of Adam. Thus divided they were 
subsequently joined together in marriage; in the words of scripture “the twain shall be one flesh,” not two 
or three. “Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife.” Certainly 
it is not said “to his wives.” Paul in explaining the passage refers it to Christ and the church; making the 
first Adam a monogamist in the flesh and the second a monogamist in the spirit. As there is one Eve who 
is “the mother of all living,” so is there one church which is the parent of all Christians. And as the 
accursed Lamech made of the first Eve two separate wives, so also the heretics sever the second into 
several churches which, according to the apocalypse of John, ought rather to be called synagogues of the 
devil than congregations of Christ. In the Book of Songs we read as follows:—”there are threescore 
queens, and fourscore concubines, and virgins without number. My dove, my undefiled is but one; she is 
the only one of her mother, she is the choice one of her that bare her.” It is to this choice one that the 
same John addresses an epistle in these words, “the elder unto the elect lady and her children.” So too in 
the case of the ark which the apostle Peter interprets as a type of the church, Noah brings in for his three 
sons one wife apiece and not two. Likewise of the unclean animals pairs only are taken, male and female, 
to shew that digamy has no place even among brutes, creeping things, crocodiles and lizards. And if of the 
clean animals there are seven taken of each kind, that is, an uneven number; this points to the palm which 
awaits virginal chastity. For on leaving the ark Noah sacrificed victims to God not of course of the animals 
taken by twos for these were kept to multiply their species, but of those taken by sevens some of which 
had been set apart for sacrifice. 


13. It is true that the patriarchs had each of them more wives than one and that they had numerous 
concubines besides. And as if their example was not enough, David had many wives and Solomon a 
countless number. Judah went in to Tamar thinking her to be a harlot; and according to the letter that 
killeth the prophet Hosea married not only a whore but an adulteress. If these instances are to justify us 
let us neigh after every woman that we meet; like the people of Sodom and Gomorrah let us be found by 
the last day buying and selling, marrying and giving in marriage; and let us only end our marrying with 
the close of our lives. And if both before and after the deluge the maxim held good: “be fruitful and 
multiply and replenish the earth:” what has that to do with us upon whom the ends of the ages are come, 
unto whom it is said, “the time is short,” and “now the axe is laid unto the root of the trees;” that is to say, 
the forests of marriage and of the law must be cut down by the chastity of the gospel. There is “a time to 
embrace, and a time to refrain from embracing.” Owing to the near approach of the captivity Jeremiah is 
forbidden to take a wife. In Babylon Ezekiel says: “my wife is dead and my mouth is opened.” Neither he 
who wished to marry nor he who had married could in wedlock prophesy freely. In days gone by men 
rejoiced to hear it said of them: “thy children shall be like olive plants round about thy table,” and “thou 
shalt see thy children’s children.” But now it is said of those who live in continence: “he that is joined unto 
the Lord is one spirit;” and “my soul followeth hard after thee: thy right hand upholdeth me.” Then it was 
said “an eye for an eye;” now the commandment is “whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also.” In those days men said to the warrior: “gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most 
mighty;” now it is said to Peter: “put up again thy sword into his place: for all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword.” 


In speaking thus I do not mean to sever the law from the gospel, as Marcion falsely does. No, I receive 
one and the same God in both who, as the time and the object vary, is both the Beginning and the End, 
who sows that He may reap, who plants that He may have somewhat to cut down, and who lays the 
foundation that in the fulness of time He may crown the edifice. Besides, if we are to deal with symbols 
and types of things to come, we must judge of them not by our own opinions but in the light of the 


apostle’s explanations. Hagar and Sarah, or Sinai and Zion, are typical of the two testaments. Leah who 
was tender-eyed and Rachel whom Jacob loved signify the synagogue and the church. So likewise do 
Hannah and Peninnah of whom the former, at first barren, afterwards exceeded the latter in fruitfulness. 
In Isaac and Rebekah we see an early example of monogamy: it was only to Rebekah that the Lord 
revealed Himself in the hour of childbirth and she alone went of herself to enquire of the Lord. What shall 
I say of Tamar who bore twin sons, Pharez and Zarah? At their birth was broken down that middle wall of 
partition which typified the division existing between the two peoples; while the binding of Zarah’s hand 
with the scarlet thread even then marked the conscience of the Jews with the stain of Christ’s blood. And 
how shall I speak of the whore married by the prophet who is a figure either of the church as gathered in 
from the Gentiles or—an interpretation which better suits the passage—of the synagogue? First adopted 
from among the idolaters by Abraham and Moses, this has now denied the Saviour and proved unfaithful 
to Him. Therefore it has long been deprived of its altar, priests, and prophets and has to abide many days 
for its first husband. For when the fulness of the Gentiles shall have come in, all Israel shall be saved. 


14. I have tried to compress a great deal into a limited space as a draughtsman does when he delineates a 
large country in a small map. For I wish to deal with other questions, the first of which I shall give in 
Anna’s words to her sister Dido: 


Why waste your youth alone in ceaseless grief 
Unblest with offspring, sweetest gift of love? 
Think you the buried dead require this? 

To whom the sufferer thus briefly replies: 
"Twas you, my sister, you, who were the first 
To plunge my frenzied soul into this woe. 

Why could I not have lived a virgin life 

Like some wild creature innocent of care? 
Alas! I pledged my soul unto the dead: 

I vowed a vow and I have broken it. 


You set before me the joys of wedlock. I for my part will remind you of Dido’s sword and pyre and funeral 
flames. In marriage there is not so much good to be hoped for as there is evil which may happen and must 
be feared. Passion when indulged always brings repentance with it; it is never satisfied, and once 
quenched it is soon kindled anew. Its growth or decay is a matter of habit; led like a captive by impulse it 
refuses to obey reason. But you will argue, the management of wealth and property requires the 
superintendence of a husband.’ Do you mean to say that the affairs of those who live single are ruined; 
and that, unless you make yourself as much a slave as your own servants, you will not be able to govern 
your household? Do not your grandmother, your mother and your aunt enjoy even more than their old 
influence and respect, looked up to as they are by the whole province and by the leaders of the churches? 
Do not soldiers and travellers manage their domestic affairs and give entertainments to one another with 
no wives to help them? Why can you not have grave and elderly servants or freed-men, such as those who 
have nursed you in your childhood, to preside over your house, to answer public calls, to pay taxes; men 
who will look up to you as a patroness, who will love you as a nursling, who will revere you as a saint? 
“Seek first the kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added unto you.” If you are careful for 
raiment the gospel bids you “consider the lilies;” and, if for food, to go back to the fowls which “sow not 
neither do they reap; yet your heavenly father feedeth them.” How many virgins and widows there are 
who have looked after their property for themselves without thereby incurring any stain of scandal! 


15. Do not associate with young women or cleave to them, for it is on account of such that the apostle 
makes his concession of second marriage, and so you may be shipwrecked in what appears to be calm 
water. If Paul can say to Timothy, “the younger widows refuse,” and again “love the elder women as 
mothers; the younger as sisters, with all purity,” what plea can you urge for refusing to hear my 
admonitions? Avoid all persons to whom a suspicion of evil living may attach itself, and do not content 
yourself with the trite answer, my own conscience is enough for me; I do not care what people say of me.’ 
That was not the principle on which the apostle acted. He provided things honest not only in the sight of 
God but in the sight of all men; that the name of God might not be blasphemed among the Gentiles. 
Though he had power to lead about a sister, a wife, he would not do so, for he did not wish to be judged by 
an unbeliever’s conscience. And, though he might have lived by the gospel, he laboured day and night 
with his own hands, that he might not be burdensome to the believers. “If meat,” he says, “make my 
brother to offend. I will eat no flesh while the world standeth.” Let us then say, if a sister or a brother 
causes not one or two but the whole church to offend, I will not see that sister or that brother.’ It is better 
to lose a portion of one’s substance than to imperil the salvation of one’s soul. It is better to lose that 
which some day, whether we like it or not, must be lost to us and to give it up freely, than to lose that for 


which we should sacrifice all that we have. Which of us can add—I will not say a cubit for that would be an 
immense addition—but the tenth part of a single inch to his stature? Why are we careful what we shall eat 
or what we shall drink? Let us “take no thought for the morrow: sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” 


Jacob in his flight from his brother left behind in his father’s house great riches and made his way with 
nothing into Mesopotamia. Moreover, to prove to us his powers of endurance, he took a stone for his 
pillow. Yet as he lay there he beheld a ladder set up on the earth reaching to heaven and behold the Lord 
stood above it, and the angels ascended and descended on it; the lesson being thus taught that the sinner 
must not despair of salvation nor the righteous man rest secure in his virtue. To pass over much of the 
story (for there is no time to explain all the points in the narrative) after twenty years he who before had 
passed over Jordan with his staff returned into his native land with three droves of cattle, rich in flocks 
and herds and richer still in children. The apostles likewise travelled throughout the world without either 
money in their purses, or staves in their hands, or shoes on their feet; and yet they could speak of 
themselves as “having nothing and yet possessing all things.” “Silver and gold,” say they, “have we none, 
but such as we have give we thee: in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and walk.” For they 
were not weighed down with the burthen of riches. Therefore they could stand, as Elijah, in the crevice of 
the rock, they could pass through the needle’s eye, and behold the back parts of the Lord. 


But as for us we burn with covetousness and, even while we declaim against the love of money, we hold 
out our skirts to catch gold and never have enough. There is a common saying about the Megarians which 
may rightly be applied to all who suffer from this passion: “They build as if they are to live forever; they 
live as if they are to die to-morrow.” We do the same, for we do not believe the Lord’s words. When we 
attain the age which all desire we forget the nearness of that death which as human beings we owe to 
nature and with futile hope promise to ourselves a long length of years. No old man is so weak and 
decrepit as to suppose that he will not live for one year more. A forgetfulness of his true condition 
gradually creeps upon him; so that—earthly creature that he is and close to dissolution as he stands—he is 
lifted up into pride, and in imagination seats himself in heaven. 


16. But what am I doing? Whilst I talk about the cargo, the vessel itself founders. He that letteth is taken 
out of the way, and yet we do not realize that Antichrist is near. Yes, Antichrist is near whom the Lord 
Jesus Christ “shall consume with the spirit of his mouth.” “Woe unto them,” he cries, “that are with child, 
and to them that give suck in those days.” Now these things are both the fruits of marriage. 


I shall now say a few words of our present miseries. A few of us have hitherto survived them, but this is 
due not to anything we have done ourselves but to the mercy of the Lord. Savage tribes in countless 
numbers have overrun all parts of Gaul. The whole country between the Alps and the Pyrenees, between 
the Rhine and the Ocean, has been laid waste by hordes of Quadi, Vandals, Sarmatians, Alans, Gepids, 
Herules, Saxons, Burgundians, Allemanni and—alas! for the commonweal!—even Pannonians. For “Assur 
also is joined with them.” The once noble city of Moguntiacum has been captured and destroyed. In its 
church many thousands have been massacred. The people of Vangium after standing a long siege have 
been extirpated. The powerful city of Rheims, the Ambiani, the Altrebatae, the Belgians on the skirts of 
the world, Tournay, Spires, and Strasburg have fallen to Germany: while the provinces of Aquitaine and of 
the Nine Nations, of Lyons and of Narbonne are with the exception of a few cities one universal scene of 
desolation. And those which the sword spares without, famine ravages within. I cannot speak without 
tears of Toulouse which has been kept from falling hitherto by the merits of its reverend bishop Exuperius. 
Even the Spains are on the brink of ruin and tremble daily as they recall the invasion of the Cymry; and, 
while others suffer misfortunes once in actual fact, they suffer them continually in anticipation. 


17. I say nothing of other places that I may not seem to despair of God’s mercy. All that is ours now from 
the Pontic Sea to the Julian Alps in days gone by once ceased to be ours. For thirty years the barbarians 
burst the barrier of the Danube and fought in the heart of the Roman Empire. Long use dried our tears. 
For all but a few old people had been born either in captivity or during a blockade, and consequently they 
did not miss a liberty which they had never known. Yet who will hereafter credit the fact or what histories 
will seriously discuss it, that Rome has to fight within her own borders not for glory but for bare life; and 
that she does not even fight but buys the right to exist by giving gold and sacrificing all her substance? 
This humiliation has been brought upon her not by the fault of her Emperors who are both most religious 
men, but by the crime of a half-barbarian traitor who with our money has armed our foes against us. Of 
old the Roman Empire was branded with eternal shame because after ravaging the country and routing 
the Romans at the Allia, Brennus with his Gauls entered Rome itself. Nor could this ancient stain be wiped 
out until Gaul, the birth-place of the Gauls, and Gaulish Greece, wherein they had settled after triumphing 
over East and West, were subjugated to her sway. Even Hannibal who swept like a devastating storm from 
Spain into Italy, although he came within sight of the city, did not dare to lay siege to it. Even Pyrrhus was 
so completely bound by the spell of the Roman name that destroying everything that came in his way, he 
yet withdrew from its vicinity and, victor though he was, did not presume to gaze upon what he had 
learned to be a city of kings. Yet in return for such insults—not to say such haughty pride—as theirs which 
ended thus happily for Rome, one banished from all the world found death at last by poison in Bithynia; 
while the other returning to his native land was slain in his own dominions. The countries of both became 
tributary to the Roman people. But now, even if complete success attends our arms, we can wrest nothing 


from our vanquished foes but what we have already lost to them. The poet Lucan describing the power of 
the city in a glowing passage says: 


If Rome be weak, where shall we look for strength? 
we may vary his words and Say: 

If Rome be lost, where shall we look for help? 

or quote the language of Virgil: 

Had I a hundred tongues and throat of bronze 

The woes of captives I could not relate 

Or ev’n recount the names of all the slain. 


Even what I have said is fraught with danger both to me who Say it and to all who hear it; for we are no 
longer free even to lament our fate, and are unwilling, nay, I may even say, afraid to weep for our 
sufferings. 


Dearest daughter in Christ, answer me this question: will you marry amid such scenes as these? Tell me, 
what kind of husband will you take? One that will run or one that will fight? In either case you know what 
the result will be. Instead of the Fescennine song, the hoarse blare of the terrible trumpet will deafen your 
ears and your very brideswomen may be turned into mourners. In what pleasures can you hope to revel 
now that you have lost the proceeds of all your possessions, now that you see your small retinue under 
close blockade and a prey to the inroads of pestilence and famine? But far be it from me to think so 
meanly of you or to harbour any suspicions of one who has dedicated her soul to the Lord. Though 
nominally addressed to you my words are really meant for others such as are idle, inquisitive and given to 
gossip. These wander from house to house and from one married lady to another, their god is their belly 
and their glory is in their shame, of the scriptures they know nothing except the texts which favour second 
marriages, but they love to quote the example of others to justify their own self-indulgence, and flatter 
themselves that they are no worse than their fellow-sinners. When you have confounded the shameless 
proposals of such women by explaining the true drift of the apostle’s meaning; then to show you by what 
mode of life you can best preserve your widowhood, you may read with advantage what I have written. I 
mean my treatise on the preservation of virginity addressed to Eustochium and my two letters to Furia 
and Salvina. Of these two latter you may like to know that the first is daughter-in-law to Probus some time 
consul, and the second daughter to Gildo formerly governour of Africa. This tract on monogamy I shall call 
by your name. 


LETTER CXXIV. TO AVITUS 


Avitus to whom this letter is addressed is probably the same person who induced Jerome to write to 
Salvina (see Letter LXXIX., S:I, ante). The occasion of writing is as follows. Ten years previously (that is to 
say in a.d. 399 or 400) Pammachius had asked Jerome to supply him with a correct version of Origen’s 
First Principles to enable him to detect the variations introduced by Rufinus into his rendering. This 
Jerome willingly did (see Letters LXXXIII. and LXXXIV.) but when the work in its integrity was perused by 
Pammachius he thought it so erroneous in doctrine that he determined not to circulate it. However, “a 
certain brother” induced him to lend the ms. to him for a short time; and then, when he had got it into his 
hands, had a hasty and incorrect transcript made, which he forthwith published much to the chagrin of 
Pammachius. Falling into the hands of Avitus a copy of this much perplexed him and he seems to have 
appealed to Jerome for an explanation. This the latter now gives forwarding at the same time an authentic 
edition of his version of the First Principles. The date of the letter is a.d. 409 or 410. 


1. About ten years ago that saintly man Pammachius sent me a copy of a certain person’s rendering, or 
rather misrendering, of Origen’s First Principles; with a request that in a Latin version I should give the 
true sense of the Greek and should set down the writer’s words for good or for evil without bias in either 
direction. When I did as he wished and sent him the book, he was shocked to read it and locked it up in 
his desk lest being circulated it might wound the souls of many. However, a certain brother, who had “a 
zeal for God but not according to knowledge,” asked for a loan of the manuscript that he might read it; 
and, as he promised to return it without delay, Pammachius, thinking no harm could happen in so short a 
time, unsuspectingly consented. Hereupon he who had borrowed the book to read, with the aid of scribes 
copied the whole of it and gave it back much sooner than he had promised. Then with the same rashness 
or—to use a less severe term—thoughtlessness he made bad worse by confiding to others what he had 
thus stolen. Moreover, since a bulky treatise on an abstruse subject is difficult to reproduce with accuracy, 
especially if it has to be taken down surreptitiously and in a hurry, order and sense were sacrificed in 
several passages. Whence it comes, my dear Avitus, that you ask me to send you a copy of my version as 
made for Pammachius and not for the public, a garbled edition of which has been published by the 
aforesaid brother. 


2. Take then what you have asked for; but know that there are countless things in the book to be 
abhorred, and that, as the Lord says, you will have to walk among scorpions and serpents. It begins by 
saying that Christ was made God’s son not born; that God the Father, as He is by nature invisible, is 
invisible even to the Son; that the Son, who is the likeness of the invisible Father, compared with the 
Father is not the truth but compared with us who cannot receive the truth of the almighty Father seems a 
figure of the truth so that we perceive the majesty and magnitude of the greater in the less, the Father’s 
glory limited in the Son; that God the Father is a light incomprehensible and that Christ compared with 
him is but a minute brightness, although by reason of our incapacity to us he appears a great one. The 
Father and the Son are compared to two statues, a larger one and a small; the first filling the world and 
being somehow invisible through its size, the second cognisable by the eyes of men. God the Father 
omnipotent the writer terms good and of perfect goodness; but of the Son he says: “He is not good but an 
emanation and likeness of goodness; not good absolutely but only with a qualification, as the good 
shepherd’ and the like.” The Holy Spirit he places after the Father and the Son as third in dignity and 
honour. And while he declares that he does not know whether the Holy Spirit is created or uncreated, he 
has later on given his own opinion that except God the Father alone there is nothing uncreated. “The 
Son,” he states, “is inferior to the Father, inasmuch as He is second and the Father first; and the Holy 
Spirit which dwells in all the saints is inferior to the Son. In the same way the power of the Father is 
greater than that of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. Likewise the power of the Son is greater than that of 
the Holy Spirit, and as a consequence the Holy Spirit in its turn has greater virtue than other things called 
holy.” 


3. Then, when he comes to deal with rational creatures and to describe their lapse into earthly bodies as 
due to their own negligence, he goes on to say: “Surely it argues great negligence and sloth for a soul so 
far to empty itself as to fall into sin and allow itself to be tied to the material body of an unreasoning 
brute;” and in a subsequent passage: “These reasonings induce me to suppose that it is by their own free 
act that some are numbered with God’s saints and servants, and that it was through their own fault that 
others fell from holiness into such negligence that they were changed into forces of an opposite kind.” He 
maintains that after every end a fresh beginning springs forth and an end from each beginning, and that 
wholesale variation is possible; so that one who is now a human being may in another world become a 
demon, while one who by reason of his negligence is now a demon may hereafter be placed in a more 
material body and thus become a human being. So far does he carry this transforming process that on his 
theory an archangel may become the devil and the devil in turn be changed back into an archangel. “Such 
as have wavered or faltered but have not altogether fallen shall be made subject, for rule and government 
and guidance, to better things—to principalities and powers, to thrones and dominations”; and of these 
perhaps another human race will be formed, when in the words of Isaiah there shall be “new heavens and 
a new earth.’ But such as have not deserved to return through humanity to their former estate shall 
become the devil and his angels, demons of the worst sort; and according to what they have done shall 
have special duties assigned to them in particular worlds.” Moreover, the very demons and rulers of 
darkness in any world or worlds, if they are willing to turn to better things, may become human beings 
and so come back to their first beginning. That is to say, after they have borne the discipline of 
punishment and torture for a longer or a shorter time in human bodies, they may again reach the angelic 
pinnacles from which they have fallen. Hence it may be shewn that we men may change into any other 
reasonable beings, and that not once only or on emergency but time after time; we and angels shall 
become demons if we neglect our duty; and demons, if they will take to themselves virtues, may attain to 
the rank of angels. 


4. Bodily substances too are to pass away utterly or else at the end of all things will become highly 
rarified like the sky and aether and other subtle bodies. It is clear that these principles must affect the 
writer’s view of the resurrection. The sun also and the moon and the rest of the constellations are alive. 
Nay more; as we men by reason of our sins are enveloped in bodies material and sluggish; so the lights of 
heaven have for like reasons received bodies more or less luminous, and demons have been for more 
serious faults clothed with starry frames. This, he argues, is the view of the apostle who writes:—”the 
creation has been subjected to vanity and shall be delivered for the revealing of the sons of God.” That it 
may not be supposed that I am imputing to him ideas of my own I shall give his actual words. “At the end 
and consummation of the world,” he writes, “when souls and beings endowed with reason shall be 
released from prison by the Lord, they will move slowly or fly quickly according as they have previously 
been slothful or energetic. And as all of them have free will and are free to choose virtue or vice, those 
who choose the latter will be much worse off than they now are. But those who choose the former will 
improve their condition. Their movements and decisions in this direction or in that will determine their 
various futures; whether, that is, angels are to become men or demons, and whether demons are to 
become men or angels.” Then after adducing various arguments in support of his thesis and maintaining 
that while not incapable of virtue the devil has yet not chosen to be virtuous, he has finally reasoned with 
much diffuseness that an angel, a human soul, and a demon—all according to him of one nature but of 
different wills—may in punishment for great negligence or folly be transformed into brutes. Moreover, to 
avoid the agony of punishment and the burning flame the more sensitive may choose to become low 
organisms, to dwell in water, to assume the shape of this or that animal; so that we have reason to fear a 
metamorphosis not only into four-footed things but even into fishes. Then, lest he should be held guilty of 
maintaining with Pythagoras the transmigration of souls, he winds up the wicked reasoning with which he 
has wounded his reader by saying: “I must not be taken to make dogmas of these things; they are only 


thrown out as conjectures to shew that they are not altogether overlooked.” 


5. In his second book he maintains a plurality of worlds; not, however, as Epicurus taught, many like ones 
existing at once, but a new one beginning each time that the old comes to an end. There was a world 
before this world of ours, and after it there will be first one and then another and so on in regular 
succession. He is in doubt whether one world shall be so completely similar to another as to leave no 
room for any difference between them, or whether one world shall never wholly be indistinguishable from 
another. And again a little farther on he writes: “if, as the course of the discussion makes necessary, all 
things can live without body, all bodily existence shall be swallowed up and that which once has been 
made out of nothing shall again be reduced to nothing. And yet a time will come when its use will be once 
more necessary.” And in the same context: “but if, as reason and the authority of scripture shew, this 
corruptible shall put on incorruption and this mortal shall put on immortality, death shall be swallowed up 
in victory and corruption in incorruption. And it may be that all bodily existence shall be removed, for it is 
only in this that death can operate.” And a little farther on: “if these things are not contrary to the faith, it 
may be that we shall some day live in a disembodied state. Moreover, if only he is fully subject to Christ 
who is disembodied, and if all must be made subject to Him, we too shall lose our bodies when we become 
fully subject to Him.” And in the same passage: “if all are to be made subject to God, all shall lay aside 
their bodies; and then all bodily existence shall be brought to nought. But if through the fall of reasonable 
beings it is a second time required it will reappear. For God has left souls to strive and struggle, to teach 
them that full and complete victory is to be attained not by their own efforts but by His grace. And so to 
my mind worlds vary with the sins which cause them, and those are exploded theories which maintain that 
all worlds are alike.” And again: “three conjectures occur to me with regard to the end; it is for the reader 
to determine which is nearest to the truth. For either we shall be bodiless when being made subject to 
Christ we shall be made subject to God and He shall be all in all; or as things made subject to Christ shall 
be with Christ Himself made subject to God and brought under one law, so all substance shall be refined 
into its most perfect form and rarified into aether which is a pure and uncompounded essence; or else the 
sphere which I have called motionless and all that it contains will be dissolved into nothing, and the 
sphere in which the antizone itself is contained shall be called good ground,’ and that other sphere which 
in its revolution surrounds the earth and goes by the name of heaven shall be reserved for the abode of 
the saints.” 


6. In speaking thus does he not most clearly follow the error of the heathen and foist upon the simple faith 
of Christians the ravings of philosophy? In the same book he writes: “it remains that God is invisible. But 
if He is by nature invisible, He must be so even to the Saviour.” And lower down: “no soul which has 
descended into a human body has borne upon it so true an impress of its previous character as Christ’s 
soul of which He says: no man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself.’“ And in another place: “we 
must carefully consider whether souls, when they have won salvation and have attained to the blessed 
life, may not cease to be souls. For as the Lord and Saviour came to seek and to save that which was lost 
that it might cease to be lost; so the lost soul which the Lord came to save, when saved, will cease to be a 
soul. We must ask ourselves whether, as the lost was not lost once and again will not be, the soul likewise 
may have been and again may be not a soul.” And after a good many remarks upon the soul he brings in 
the following, “nous or” intelligence by falling becomes a soul; and by acquiring virtue this will become 
intelligence again. This at least is a fair inference from the case of Esau who for his old sins is condemned 
to lead a lower life. And concerning the heavenly bodies we must make a similar acknowledgment. The 
soul of the sun—or whatever else you like to call it—does not date its existence from the creation of the 
world; it already existed before it entered its shining and glowing body. So also with the moon and stars. 
From antecedent causes they have been made subject to vanity not willingly but for future reward, and 
are forced to do not their own will but the creator’s who has assigned to them their several spheres.” 


7. Hellfire, moreover, and the torments with which holy scripture threatens sinners he explains not as 
external punishments but as the pangs of guilty consciences when by God’s power the memory of our 
transgressions is set before our eyes. “The whole crop of our sins grows up afresh from seeds which 
remain in the soul, and all our dishonourable and undutiful acts are again pictured before our gaze. Thus 
it is the fire of conscience and the stings of remorse which torture the mind as it looks back on former 
self-indulgence.” And again: “but perhaps this coarse and earthly body ought to be described as mist and 
darkness; for at the end of this world and when it becomes necessary to pass into another, the like 
darkness will lead to the like physical birth.” In speaking thus he clearly pleads for the transmigration of 
souls as taught by Pythagoras and Plato. And at the end of the second book in dealing with our perfection 
he has said: “when we shall have made such progress as not only to cease to be flesh or body but perhaps 
also to cease to be souls our perfect intelligence and perception, undimmed with any mist of passion, will 
discern reasonable and intelligible substances face to face. 


8. In the third book the following faulty statements are contained. “If we once admit that, when one vessel 
is made to honour and another to dishonour, this is due to antecedent causes; why may we not revert to 
the mystery of the soul and allow that it is loved in one and hated in another because of its past actions, 
before in Jacob it becomes a supplanter and before in Esau it is supplanted?” And again: “the fact that 
souls are made some to honour and some to dishonour is to be explained by their previous history.” And in 
the same place: “on this hypothesis of mine a vessel made to honour which fails to fulfil its object will in 
another world become a vessel made to dishonour; and contrariwise a vessel which has from a previous 


fault been condemned to dishonour will, if it accepts correction in this present life, become in the new 
creation a vessel sanctified and meet for the Master’s use and prepared unto every good work.’” And he 
immediately goes on to say: “I believe that men who begin with small faults may become so hardened in 
wickedness that, if they do not repent and turn to better things, they must become inhuman energies; and 
contrariwise that hostile and demonic beings may in course of time so far heal their wounds and check the 
current of their former sins that they may attain to the abode of the perfect. As I have often said, in those 
countless and unceasing worlds in which the soul lives and has its being some grow worse and worse until 
they reach the lowest depths of degradation; while others in those lowest depths grow better and better 
until they reach the perfection of virtue.” Thus he tries to shew that men, or rather their souls, may 
become demons; and that demons in turn may be restored to the rank of angels. In the same book he 
writes: “this too must be considered; why the human soul is diversely acted upon now by influences of one 
kind and now by influences of another.” And he surmises that this is due to conduct which has preceded 
birth. It is for this, he argues, that John leaps in his mother’s womb when at Mary’s salutation Elizabeth 
declares herself unworthy of her notice. And he immediately subjoins: “on the other hand infants that are 
hardly weaned are possessed with evil spirits and become diviners and soothsayers; indeed, some are 
indwelt from their earliest years with the spirit of a python. Now as they have done nothing to bring upon 
themselves these visitations, one who holds that nothing happens without God’s permission, and that all 
things are governed by His justice, cannot suppose that God’s providence has abandoned them without 
good reason.” 


9. Again, of the world he writes thus: “The belief commends itself to me that there was a world before this 
world and that after it there will be another. Do you wish to know that after the decay of this world there 
will be a new one? Hear the words of Isaiah: the new heavens and the new earth which I will make shall 
remain before me.’ Do you wish to know that before the making of this world there have previously been 
others? Listen to the Preacher who says: the thing which hath been, it is that which shall be; and that 
which is done is that which shall be done: and there is no new thing under the sun. Is there anything 
whereof it may be said, See, this is new? it hath been already of old time, which was before us.’ A passage 
which proves not only that other worlds have been but that other worlds shall be; not, however, 
simultaneously and side by side but one after another.” And he immediately adds: “I hold that heaven is 
the abode of the deity, the true place of rest; and that it was there that reasonable creatures enjoyed their 
ancient bliss, before coming down to a lower plane and exchanging the invisible for the visible, they fell to 
the earth and came to need material bodies. Now that they have fallen, God the creator has made for 
them bodies suitable to their surroundings; and has fashioned this visible world, and has sent into it 
ministers to ensure the salvation and correction of the fallen. Of these ministers some have held assigned 
positions and have been subject to the world’s necessary laws; while others have intelligently performed 
duties laid upon them in times and seasons determined by God’s plan. To the former class belong the sun, 
moon, and stars called by the apostle the creation;’ and these have had allotted to them the heights of 
heaven. Now the creation is subjected to vanity because it is encased in material bodies and visible to the 
eye. And yet it is made subject to vanity not willingly but by reason of him who hath subjected the same in 
hope.’ Others again of the second class, at particular places and times known to their Maker only, we 
believe to be His angels sent to steer the world.” A little farther on he says: “the affairs of the world are so 
ordered by Providence that while some angels fall from heaven others freely glide down to earth. The 
former are hurled down against their will; the latter descend from choice alone. The former are forced to 
continue in a distasteful service for a fixed period; the latter spontaneously embrace the task of lending a 
hand to those who fall.” Again he writes: “whence it follows that these different movements result in the 
creation of different worlds; and that this world of ours will be succeeded by one quite unlike it. Now, as 
regards this falling and rising, this rewarding of virtue and punishment of vice, whether they take place in 
the past, present, or future, God, the creator, can alone apportion desert and make all things converge to 
one end. For He only knows why He allows some to follow their own inclination and to descend from the 
higher planes to the lowest; and why He visits others and giving them His hand draws them back to their 
former state and places them once more in heaven.” 


10. In discussing the end of the world he has made use of the following language. “Since, as I have often 
said, a new beginning springs from the end, it may be asked whether bodies will then continue to exist, or 
whether, when they have been annihilated, we shall live without bodies and be incorporeal as we know 
God to be. Now there can be no doubt but that, if bodies or, as the apostle calls them, visible things, 
belong only to our sensible world, the life of the disembodied will be incorporeal.” And a little farther on: 
“when the apostle writes, the creation shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of 
the glory of the children of God,’ I explain his words thus. Reasonable and incorporeal beings are the 
highest of God’s creatures, for not being clothed with bodies they are not the slaves of corruption. Since 
where there are bodies, there corruption is sure to be found. But hereafter the creation shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption,’ and then men shall receive the glory of the children of God and God shall 
be all in all.” And in the same passage he writes: “that the final state will be an incorporeal one is 
rendered credible by the words of our Saviour’s prayer: as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us.’ For we ought to realize what God is and what the Saviour will finally be, and how 
the likeness to the Father and the Son here promised to the Saints consists in this that as They are one in 
Themselves so we shall be one in Them. For if in the end the life of the Saints is to be assimilated to the 
life of God, we must either admit that the Lord of the universe is clothed with a body and that he is 
enveloped in matter as we are in flesh; or, if it is unbecoming to suppose this, especially in persons who 


have but small clues from which to infer God’s majesty and to guess at the glory of His innate and 
transcendent nature, we are reduced to the following dilemma. Either we shall always have bodies and in 
that case must despair of ever being like God; or, if the blessedness of the life of God is really promised to 
us, the conditions of His life must be the conditions of ours.” 


11. These passages prove what his view is regarding the resurrection. For he evidently maintains that all 
bodies will perish and that we shall be incorporeal as according to him we were before we received our 
present bodies. Again when he comes to argue for a variety of worlds and to maintain that angels will 
become demons, demons either angels or men, and men in their turn demons; in a word that everything 
will be turned into something else, he thus sums up his own opinion: “no doubt, after an interval matter 
will exist afresh and bodies will be formed and a different world will be created to meet the varying wills 
of reasonable beings who, having forfeited the perfect bliss which continues to the end, have gradually 
fallen into so great wickedness as to change their nature and refuse to keep their first estate of unalloyed 
blessedness. Many reasonable beings, it is right to say, keep it until a second, a third, and a fourth world, 
and give God no ground for changing their condition. Others deteriorate so little that they seem to have 
lost hardly anything, and others again have to be hurled headlong into the abyss. God who orders all 
things alone knows how to use each class according to its deserts in a suitable sphere; for He only 
understands opportunities and motives and the course in which the world must be steered. Thus one who 
has borne away the palm for wickedness and has sunk into the lowest degradation will in the world which 
is hereafter to be fashioned be made a devil, a kind of first fruits of the Lord’s handiwork, to be a laughing 
stock to the angels who have lost their first virtue.” What is this but to argue that the sinful men of this 
world may become a devil and demons in another; and contrariwise that those who are now demons may 
hereafter become either men or angels? And after a lengthy discussion in which he maintains that all 
corporeal creatures must exchange their material for subtle and spiritual bodies and that all substance 
must become one pure and inconceivably bright body, of which the human mind can at present form no 
conception, he winds up thus:—”God shall be all in all;’ that is to say, all bodily existence shall be made as 
perfect as possible; it shall be brought into the divine essence, than which there is none better.” 


12. In the fourth and last book of his work the following passages deserve the church’s condemnation. “It 
may be that as, when men die in this world by the separation of soul and body, they are allotted different 
positions in hell according to the difference in their works; so when angels die, out of the system of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, they come down to this world as a hell and are placed on earth according to their 
deserts.” And again: “as we have compared the souls which pass from this world to hell with those which 
as they come from heaven to us are in a manner dead; so we must carefully inquire whether this is true of 
all souls without exception. For in that case souls born on earth when they desire better things rise out of 
hell and assume human bodies or when they desire worse things come down to us from better worlds; and 
in the firmament above us likewise there are souls on their way from our world to higher ones, and others 
who, while they have fallen from heaven, have not sinned so grievously as to be thrust down to earth.” He 
thus tries to prove that the firmament, that is the sky, is hell compared with heaven; and that this earth is 
hell compared with the firmament; and again that our world is heaven to hell. Or in other words what is 
hell to some is heaven to others. And not content with saying this he goes on: “at the end of all things 
when we shall return to the heavenly Jerusalem the hostile powers shall declare war against the people of 
God to breathe and exercise their valour and strengthen their resolve. For this they cannot have until they 
have faced and foiled their foes; of whom we read in the book of Numbers that they are overcome by 
reason, discipline, and tactical skill.” 


13. After saying that according to the apocalypse of John “the everlasting gospel” which shall be revealed 
in heaven as much surpasses our gospel as Christ’s preaching does the sacraments of the ancient law, he 
has asserted what it is sacrilegious even to think; that Christ will once more suffer in the sky for the 
salvation of demons. And although he has not expressly said it, it is yet implied in his words that as for 
men God became man to set men free, so for the salvation of demons when He comes to deliver them He 
will become a demon. To shew that this is no gloss of mine, I must give his own words: “As Christ,” he 
writes, “has fulfilled the shadow of the law by the shadow of the gospel, and as all law is a pattern and 
shadow of things done in heaven, we must inquire whether we are justified in supposing that even the 
heavenly law and the rites of the celestial worship are still incomplete and need the true gospel which in 
the apocalypse of John is called everlasting to distinguish it from ours which is only temporal, set forth in 
a world that shall pass away. Now if we extend our inquiry to the passion of our Lord and Saviour, it may 
indeed be overbold to suppose that He will suffer in heaven; yet if there is spiritual wickedness in 
heavenly places and if we confess without a blush that the Lord has once been crucified to destroy those 
things which He has destroyed by His passion; why need we fear to imagine a like occurrence in the 
upper world in the fulness of time, so that the nations of all realms shall be saved by a passion of Christ?” 


14. Here is another blasphemy which he has spoken of the Son. “Assuming that the Son knows the Father, 
it would seem that by this knowledge He can comprehend Him as much as a craftsman can comprehend 
the rules of his art. And, doubtless, if the Father is in the Son, He is also comprehended by Him in whom 
He is. But if we mean by comprehension not merely that the knower takes a thing in by perception and 
insight but that he contains it within himself by virtue of a special faculty; in this sense we cannot say that 
the Son comprehends the Father. For the Father comprehends all things, and of these the Son is one; 
therefore, He comprehends the Son.” And to shew us reasons why, while the Father comprehends the Son, 


the Son cannot comprehend the Father, he adds: “the curious reader may inquire whether the Father 
knows Himself in the same way that the Son knows Him. But if he recalls the words: the Father who sent 
me is greater than I,’ he will allow that they must be universally true and will admit that, in knowledge as 
in everything else, the Father is greater than the Son, and knows Himself more perfectly and immediately 
than the Son can do.” 


15. The following passage is a convincing proof that he holds the transmigration of souls and annihilation 
of bodies. “If it can be shewn that an incorporeal and reasonable being has life in itself independently of 
the body and that it is worse off in the body than out of it; then beyond a doubt bodies are only of 
secondary importance and arise from time to time to meet the varying conditions of reasonable creatures. 
Those who require bodies are clothed with them, and contrariwise, when fallen souls have lifted 
themselves up to better things, their bodies are once more annihilated. They are thus ever vanishing and 
ever reappearing.” And to prevent us from minimizing the impiety of his previous utterances he ends his 
work by maintaining that all reasonable beings, that is, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, angels, 
powers, dominations, and virtues, and even man by right of his soul’s dignity, are of one and the same 
essence. “God,” he writes, “and His only-begotten Son and the Holy Spirit are conscious of an intellectual 
and reasonable nature. But so also are the angels, the powers, and the virtues, as well as the inward man 
who is created in the image and after the likeness of God. From which I conclude that God and they are in 
some sort of one essence.” He adds “in some sort” to escape the charge of blasphemy; and while in 
another place he will not allow the Son and the Holy Spirit to be of one substance with the Father lest by 
so doing he should appear to make the divine essence divisible, he here bestows the nature of God 
almighty upon angels and men. 


16. This being the nature of Origen’s book, is it anything short of madness to change a few blasphemous 
passages regarding the Son and the Holy Spirit and then to publish the rest unchanged with an 
unprincipled eulogy when the parts unaltered as well as the parts altered flow from the same fountain 
head of gross impiety? This is not the time to confute all the statements made in detail; and indeed those 
who have written against Arius, Eunomius, Manichaeus, and various other heretics must be supposed to 
have answered these blasphemies as well. If anyone, therefore, wishes to read the work let him walk with 
his feet shod towards the land of promise; let him guard against the jaws of the serpent and the crooked 
jaws of the scorpion; let him read this treatise first and before he enters upon the path let him know the 
dangers which he will have to avoid. 


LETTER CXXV. TO RUSTICUS 


Rusticus, a young monk of Toulouse, (to be carefully distinguished from the recipient of Letter CXXII.) is 
advised by Jerome not to become an anchorite but to continue in a community. Rules are suggested for the 
monastic life and a vivid picture is drawn of the difference between a good monk and a bad. Incidentally 
Jerome indulges his spleen against his dead opponent Rufinus (S:18). The date of the letter is 411 a.d. 


1. No man is happier than the Christian, for to him is promised the kingdom of heaven. No man struggles 
harder than he, for he goes daily in danger of his life. No man is stronger, for he overcomes the Devil. No 
man is weaker, for he is overcome by the flesh. Both pairs of statements can be proved by many examples. 
For instance, the robber believes upon the cross and immediately hears the assuring words: “verily I say 
unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise:” while Judas falls from the pinnacle of the apostolate 
into the abyss of perdition. Neither the close intercourse of the banquet nor the dipping of the sop nor the 
Lord’s gracious kiss can save him from betraying as man Him whom he had known as the Son of God. 
Could any one have been viler than the woman of Samaria? Yet not only did she herself believe, and after 
her six husbands find one Lord, not only did she recognize that Messiah by the well, whom the Jews failed 
to recognize in the temple; she brought salvation to many and, while the apostles were away buying food, 
refreshed the Saviour’s hunger and relieved His weariness. Was ever man wiser than Solomon? Yet love 
for women made even him foolish. Salt is good, and every offering must be sprinkled with it. Wherefore 
also the apostle has given commandment: “let your speech be alway with grace, seasoned with salt.” But 
‘Gf the salt have lost his savour,” it is cast out. And so utterly does it lose its value that it is not even fit for 
the dunghill, whence believers fetch manure to enrich the barren soil of their souls. 


I begin thus, Rusticus my son, to teach you the greatness of your enterprise and the loftiness of your 
ideal; and to shew you that only by trampling under foot youthful lusts can you hope to climb the heights 
of true maturity. For the path along which you walk is a slippery one and the glory of success is less than 
the shame of failure. 


2. I need not now conduct the stream of my discourse through the meadows of virtue, nor exert myself to 
shew to you the beauty of its several flowers. I need not dilate on the purity of the lily, the modest blush of 
the rose, the royal purple of the violet, or the promise of glowing gems which their various colours hold 
out. For through the mercy of God you have already put your hand to the plough; you have already gone 
up upon the housetop like the apostle Peter. Who when he became hungry among the Jews had his hunger 
satisfied by the faith of Cornelius, and stilled the craving caused by their unbelief through the conversion 
of the centurion and other Gentiles. By the vessel let down from heaven to earth, the four corners of 
which typified the four gospels, he was taught that all men can be saved. Once more, this fair white sheet 


which in his vision was taken up again was a symbol of the church which carries believers from earth to 
heaven, an assurance that the Lord’s promise should be fulfilled: “blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” 


All this means that I take you by the hand and do my best to impress certain facts upon your mind; that, 
like a skilled sailor who has been through many shipwrecks, I am anxious to caution an inexperienced 
passenger of the risks before him. For on one side is the Charybdis of covetousness, “the root of all evil;” 
and on the other lurks the Scylla of detraction girt with the railing hounds of which the apostle says: “if ye 
bite and devour one another, take heed that ye be not consumed one of another.” Sometimes, you must 
know, the quicksands of vice suck us down as we Sail at ease through the calm water; and the desert of 
this world is not untenanted by venomous reptiles. 


3. Those who navigate the Red Sea—where we must pray that the true Pharaoh may be drowned with all 
his host—have to encounter many difficulties and dangers before they reach the city of Auxuma. Nomad 
savages and ferocious wild beasts haunt the shores on either side. Thus travellers must be always armed 
and on the alert, and they must carry with them a whole year’s provisions. Moreover, so full are the 
waters of hidden reefs and impassable shoals that a look-out has constantly to be kept from the masthead 
to direct the helmsman how to shape his course. They may count themselves fortunate if after six months 
they make the port of the above-mentioned city. At this point the ocean begins, to cross which a whole 
year hardly suffices. Then India is reached and the river Ganges—called in holy scripture Pison—”which 
compasseth the whole land of Havilah” and is said to carry down with it—from its source in paradise— 
various dyes and pigments. Here are found rubies and emeralds, glowing pearls and gems of the first 
water, such as high born ladies passionately desire. There are also mountains of gold which however men 
cannot approach by reason of the griffins, dragons, and huge monsters which haunt them; for such are 
the guardians which avarice needs for its treasures. 


4. What, you ask, is the drift of all this? Surely it is clear enough. For if the merchants of the world 
undergo such hardships to win a doubtful and passing gain, and if after seeking it through many dangers 
they only keep it at risk of their lives; what should Christ’s merchant do who “selleth all that he hath” that 
he may acquire the “one pearl of great price;” who with his whole substance buys a field that he may find 
therein a treasure which neither thief can dig up nor robber carry away? 


5. I know that I must offend large numbers who will be angry with my criticisms as aimed at their own 
deficiencies. Yet such anger does but shew an uneasy conscience and they will pass a far severer sentence 
on themselves than on me. For I shall not mention names; or copy the licence of the old comedy which 
criticized individuals. Wise men and wise women will try to hide or rather to correct whatever they 
perceive to be amiss in them; they will be more angry with themselves than with me, and will not be 
disposed to heap curses upon the head of their monitor. For he, although he is liable to the same charges, 
is certainly superior in this that he is discontented with his own faults. 


6. I am told that your mother is a religious woman, a widow of many years’ standing; and that when you 
were a child she reared and taught you herself. Afterwards when you had spent some time in the 
flourishing schools of Gaul she sent you to Rome, sparing no expense and consoling herself for your 
absence by the thought of the future that lay before you. She hoped to see the exuberance and glitter of 
your Gallic eloquence toned down by Roman sobriety, for she saw that you required the rein more than 
the spur. So we are told of the greatest orators of Greece that they seasoned the bombast of Asia with the 
salt of Athens and pruned their vines when they grew too fast. For they wished to fill the wine-press of 
eloquence not with the tendrils of mere words but with the rich grape-juice of good sense. Your mother 
has done the same thing for you; you should, therefore, look up to her as a parent, love her as a tender 
nurse, and venerate her as a saint. You must not imitate those who leave their own relations and pay court 
to strange women. Their infamy is apparent to all, for what they aim at under the pretence of pure 
affection is simply illicit intercourse. I know some women of riper years, indeed a good many, who, finding 
pleasure in their young freedmen, make them their spiritual children and thus, pretending to be mothers 
to them, gradually overcome their own sense of shame and allow themselves in the licence of marriage. 
Other women desert their maiden sisters and unite themselves to strange widows. There are some who 
hate their parents and have no affection for their kin. Their state of mind is indicated by a restlessness 
which disdains excuses; they rend the veil of chastity and put it aside like a cobweb. Such are the ways of 
women; not, indeed, that men are any better. For there are persons to be seen who (for all their girded 
loins, sombre garb, and long beards) are inseparable from women, live under one roof with them, dine in 
their company, have young girls to wait upon them, and, save that they do not claim to be called 
husbands, are as good as married. Still it is no fault of Christianity that a hypocrite falls into sin; rather, it 
is the confusion of the Gentiles that the churches condemn what is condemned by all good men. 


7. But if for your part you desire to be a monk and not merely to seem one, be more careful of your soul 
than of your property; for in adopting a religious profession you have renounced this once for all. Let your 
garments be squalid to shew that your mind is white; and your tunic coarse to prove that you despise the 
world. But give not way to pride lest your dress and language be found at variance. Baths stimulate the 
senses and must, therefore, be avoided; for to quench natural heat is the aim of chilling fasts. Yet even 
these must be moderate, for, if they are carried to excess, they weaken the stomach and by making more 


CHAPTER XII 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOODNESS AND JUSTICE SHOULD NOT BE SEPARATED. THEY ARE COMPATIBLE IN THE 
TRUE GOD. THE FUNCTION OF JUSTICE IN THE DIVINE BEING DESCRIBED 


Since, therefore, there is this union and agreement between goodness and justice, you cannot prescribe 
their separation. With what face will you determine the separation of your two Gods, regarding in their 
separate condition one as distinctively the good God, and the other as distinctively the just God? Where 
the just is, there also exists the good. In short, from the very first the Creator was both good and also just. 
And both His attributes advanced together. His goodness created, His justice arranged, the world; and in 
this process it even then decreed that the world should be formed of good materials, because it took 
counsel with goodness. The work of justice is apparent, in the separation which was pronounced between 
light and darkness, between day and night, between heaven and earth, between the water above and the 
water beneath, between the gathering together of the sea and the mass of the dry land, between the 
greater lights and the lesser, between the luminaries of the day and those of the night, between male and 
female, between the tree of knowledge of death and of life, between the world and paradise, between the 
aqueous and the earth-born animals. As goodness conceived all things, so did justice discriminate them. 
With the determination of the latter, everything was arranged and set in order. Every site and quality of 
the elements, their effect, motion, and state, the rise and setting of each, are the judicial determinations 
of the Creator. Do not suppose that His function as a judge must be defined as beginning when evil began, 
and so tarnish His justice with the cause of evil. By such considerations, then, do we show that this 
attribute advanced in company with goodness, the author of all things,—worthy of being herself, too, 
deemed innate and natural, and not as accidentally accruing to God, inasmuch as she was found to be in 
Him, her Lord, the arbiter of His works. 


CHAPTER XIII 


FURTHER DESCRIPTION OF THE DIVINE JUSTICE; SINCE THE FALL OF MAN IT HAS REGULATED THE DIVINE 
GOODNESS. GOD’S CLAIMS ON OUR LOVE AND OUR FEAR RECONCILED 


But yet, when evil afterwards broke out, and the goodness of God began now to have an adversary to 
contend against, God’s justice also acquired another function, even that of directing His goodness 
according to men’s application for it. And this is the result: the divine goodness, being interrupted in that 
free course whereby God was spontaneously good, is now dispensed according to the deserts of every 
man; it is offered to the worthy, denied to the unworthy, taken away from the unthankful, and also 
avenged on all its enemies. Thus the entire office of justice in this respect becomes an agency for 
goodness: whatever it condemns by its judgment, whatever it chastises by its condemnation, whatever (to 
use your phrase) it ruthlessly pursues, it, in fact, benefits with good instead of injuring. Indeed, the fear of 
judgment contributes to good, not to evil. For good, now contending with an enemy, was not strong 
enough to recommend itself by itself alone. At all events, if it could do so much, it could not keep its 
ground; for it had lost its impregnability through the foe, unless some power of fear supervened, such as 
might compel the very unwilling to seek after good, and take care of it. But who, when so many incentives 
to evil were assailing him, would desire that good, which he could despise with impunity? Who, again, 
would take care of what he could lose without danger? You read how broad is the road to evil, how 
thronged in comparison with the opposite: would not all glide down that road were there nothing in it to 
fear? We dread the Creator’s tremendous threats, and yet scarcely turn away from evil. What, if He 
threatened not? Will you call this justice an evil, when it is all unfavourable to evil? Will you deny it to be a 
good, when it has its eye towards good? What sort of being ought you to wish God to be? Would it be right 
to prefer that He should be such, that sins might flourish under Him, and the devil make mock at Him? 
Would you suppose Him to be a good God, who should be able to make a man worse by security in sin? 
Who is the author of good, but He who also requires it? In like manner who is a stranger to evil, except 
Him who is its enemy? Who its enemy, besides Him who is its conqueror? Who else its conqueror, than He 
who is its punisher? Thus God is wholly good, because in all things He is on the side of good. In fact, He is 
omnipotent, because able both to help and to hurt. Merely to profit is a comparatively small matter, 
because it can do nothing else than a good turn. From such a conduct with what confidence can I hope for 
good, if this is its only ability? How can I follow after the reward of innocence, if I have no regard to the 
requital of wrong-doing? I must needs have my doubts whether he might not fail in recompensing one or 
other alternative, who was unequal in his resources to meet both. Thus far, then, justice is the very fulness 
of the Deity Himself, manifesting God as both a perfect father and a perfect master: a father in His mercy, 
a master in His discipline; a father in the mildness of His power, a master in its severity; a father who 
must be loved with dutiful affection, a master who must needs be feared; be loved, because He prefers 
mercy to sacrifice; be feared because He dislikes sin; be loved, because He prefers the sinner’s 
repentance to his death; be feared, because He dislikes the sinners who do not repent. Accordingly, the 
divine law enjoins duties in respect of both these attributes: Thou shalt love God, and, Thou shalt fear 
God. It proposed one for the obedient man, the other for the transgressor. 


food necessary to it promote indigestion, that fruitful parent of unclean desires. A frugal and temperate 
diet is good for both body and soul. 


See your mother as often as you please but not with other women, for their faces may dwell in your 
thoughts and so 


A secret wound may fester in your breast. 


The maidservants who attend upon her you must regard as so many snares laid to entrap you; for the 
lower their condition is the more easy is it for you to effect their ruin. John the Baptist had a religious 
mother and his father was a priest. Yet neither his mother’s affection nor his father’s wealth could induce 
him to live in his parents’ house at the risk of his chastity. He lived in the desert, and seeking Christ with 
his eyes refused to look at anything else. His rough garb, his girdle made of skins, his diet of locusts and 
wild honey were all alike designed to encourage virtue and continence. The sons of the prophets, who 
were the monks of the Old Testament, built for themselves huts by the waters of Jordan and forsaking the 
crowded cities lived in these on pottage and wild herbs. As long as you are at home make your cell your 
paradise, gather there the varied fruits of scripture, let this be your favourite companion, and take its 
precepts to your heart. If your eye offend you or your foot or your hand, cast them from you. To spare your 
soul spare nothing else. The Lord says: “whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart.” “Who can say,” writes the wise man, “I have made my heart 
clean?” The stars are not pure in the Lord’s sight; how much less men whose whole life is one long 
temptation. Woe be to us who commit fornication every time that we cherish lust. “My sword,” God says, 
“Nath drunk its fill in heaven;” much more then upon the earth with its crop of thorns and thistles. The 
chosen vessel who had Christ’s name ever on his lips kept under his body and brought it into subjection. 
Yet even he was hindered by carnal desire and had to do what he would not. As one suffering violence he 
cries: “O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” Is it likely then that 
you can pass without fall or wound, unless you keep your heart with all diligence, and say with the 
Saviour: “my mother and my brethren are these which hear the word of God and do it.” This may seem 
cruelty, but it is really affection. What greater proof, indeed, can there be of affection than to guard fora 
holy mother a holy son? She too desired your eternal welfare and is content to forego seeing you for a 
time that she may see you for ever with Christ. She is like Hannah who brought forth Samuel not for her 
own solace but for the service of the tabernacle. 


The sons of Jonadab, we are told, drank neither wine nor strong drink and dwelt in tents pitched wherever 
night overtook them. According to the psalter they were the first to undergo captivity; for, when the 
Chaldaeans began to ravage Judah they were compelled to take refuge in cities. 


8. Others may think what they like and follow each his own bent. But to me a town is a prison and solitude 
paradise. Why do we long for the bustle of cities, we whose very name speaks of loneliness? To fit him for 
the leadership of the Jewish people Moses was trained for forty years in the wilderness; and it was not till 
after these that the shepherd of sheep became a shepherd of men. The apostles were fishers on lake 
Gennesaret before they became “fishers of men.” But at the Lord’s call they forsook all that they had, 
father, net, and ship, and bore their cross daily without so much as a rod in their hands. 


I say these things that, in case you desire to enter the ranks of the clergy, you may learn what you must 
afterwards teach, that you may offer a reasonable sacrifice to Christ, that you may not think yourself a 
finished soldier while still a raw recruit, or suppose yourself a master while you are as yet only a learner. 
It does not become one of my humble abilities to pass judgment upon the clergy or to speak to the 
discredit of those who are ministers in the churches. They have their own rank and station and must keep 
it. If ever you become one of them my published letter to Nepotian will teach you the mode of life suitable 
to you in that vocation. At present I am dealing with the forming and training of a monk; of one too who 
has put the yoke of Christ upon his neck after receiving a liberal education in his younger days. 


9. The first point to be considered is whether you ought to live by yourself or in a monastery with others. 
For my part I should like you to have the society of holy men so as not to be thrown altogether on your 
resources. For if you set out upon a road that is new to you without a guide, you are sure to turn aside 
immediately either to the right or to the left, to lay yourself open to the assaults of error, to go too far or 
else not far enough, to weary yourself with running too fast or to loiter by the way and to fall asleep. In 
loneliness pride quickly creeps upon a man: if he has fasted for a little while and has seen no one, he 
fancies himself a person of some note; forgetting who he is, whence he comes, and whither he goes, he 
lets his thoughts riot within and outwardly indulges in rash speech. Contrary to the apostle’s wish he 
judges another man’s servants, puts forth his hand to grasp whatever his appetite desires, sleeps as long 
he pleases, fears nobody, does what he likes, fancies everyone inferior to himself, spends more of his time 
in cities than in his cell, and, while with the brothers he affects to be retiring, rubs shoulders with the 
crowd in the streets. What then, you will say? Do I condemn a solitary life? By no means: in fact I have 
often commended it. But I wish to see the monastic schools turn out soldiers who have no fear of the 
rough training of the desert, who have exhibited the spectacle of a holy life for a considerable time, who 
have made themselves last that they might be first, who have not been overcome by hunger or satiety, 
whose joy is in poverty, who teach virtue by their garb and mien, and who are too conscientious to invent 
—as some silly men do—monstrous stories of struggles with demons, designed to magnify their heroes in 


the eyes of the crowd and before all to extort money from it. 


10. Quite recently we have seen to our sorrow a fortune worthy of Croesus brought to light by a monk’s 
death, and a city’s alms, collected for the poor, left by will to his sons and successors. After sinking to the 
bottom the iron has once more floated upon the surface, and men have again seen among the palm-trees 
the bitter waters of Marah. In this there is, however, nothing strange, for the man had for his companion 
and teacher one who turned the hunger of the needy into a source of wealth for himself and kept back 
sums left to the miserable to his own subsequent misery. Yet their cry came up to heaven and entering 
God’s ears overcame His patience. Wherefore, He sent an angel of woe to say to this new Carmelite, this 
second Nabal, “Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee: then whose shall those things be 
which thou hast provided?” 


11. If I wish you then not to live with your mother, it is for the reasons given above, and above all for the 
two following. If she offers you delicacies to eat, you will grieve her by refusing them; and if you take 
them, you will add fuel to the flame that already burns within you. Again in a house where there are so 
many girls you will see in the daytime sights that will tempt you at night. Never take your hand or your 
eyes off your book; learn the psalms word for word, pray without ceasing, be always on the alert, and let 
no vain thoughts lay hold upon you. Direct both body and mind to the Lord, overcome wrath by patience, 
love the knowledge of scripture, and you will no longer love the sins of the flesh. Do not let your mind 
become a prey to excitement, for if this effects a lodgment in your breast it will have dominion over you 
and will lead you into the great transgression. Always have some work on hand, that the devil may find 
you busy. If apostles who had the right to live of the Gospel laboured with their own hands that they might 
be chargeable to no man, and bestowed relief upon others whose carnal things they had a claim to reap as 
having sown unto them spiritual things; why do you not provide a supply to meet your needs? Make creels 
of reeds or weave baskets out of pliant osiers. Hoe your ground; mark out your garden into even plots; 
and when you have sown your cabbages or set your plants convey water to them in conduits; that you may 
see with your own eyes the lovely vision of the poet: 


Art draws fresh water from the hilltop near 
Till the stream plashing down among the rocks 
Cools the parched meadows and allays their thirst. 


Graft unfruitful stocks with buds and slips that you may shortly be rewarded for your toil by plucking 
sweet apples from them. Construct also hives for bees, for to these the proverbs of Solomon send you, and 
you may learn from the tiny creatures how to order a monastery and to discipline a kingdom. Twist lines 
too for catching fish, and copy books; that your hand may earn your food and your mind may be satisfied 
with reading. For “every one that is idle is a prey to vain desires.” In Egypt the monasteries make it a rule 
to receive none who are not willing to work; for they regard labour as necessary not only for the support 
of the body but also for the salvation of the soul. Do not let your mind stray into harmful thoughts, or, like 
Jerusalem in her whoredoms, open its feet to every chance comer. 


12. In my youth when the desert walled me in with its solitude I was still unable to endure the promptings 
of sin and the natural heat of my blood; and, although I tried by frequent fasts to break the force of both, 
my mind still surged with [evil] thoughts. To subdue its turbulence I betook myself to a brother who 
before his conversion had been a Jew and asked him to teach me Hebrew. Thus, after having familiarised 
myself with the pointedness of Quintilian, the fluency of Cicero, the seriousness of Fronto and the 
gentleness of Pliny, I began to learn my letters anew and to study to pronounce words both harsh and 
guttural. What labour I spent upon this task, what difficulties I went through, how often I despaired, how 
often I gave over and then in my eagerness to learn commenced again, can be attested both by myself the 
subject of this misery and by those who then lived with me. But I thank the Lord that from this seed of 
learning sown in bitterness I now cull sweet fruits. 


13. I will recount also another thing that I saw in Egypt. There was in a community a young Greek the 
flame of whose desire neither continual fasting nor the severest labour could avail to quench. He was in 
great danger of falling, when the father of the monastery saved him by the following device. He gave 
orders to one of the older brothers to pursue him with objurgations and reproaches, and then after having 
thus wronged him to be beforehand with him in laying a complaint against him. When witnesses were 
called they spoke always on behalf of the aggressor. On hearing such falsehoods he used to weep that no 
one gave credit to the truth; the father alone used cleverly to put in a word for him that he might not be 
“swallowed up with overmuch sorrow.” To make the story short, a year passed in this way and at the 
expiration of it the young man was asked concerning his former evil thoughts and whether they still 
troubled him. “Good gracious,” he replied, “how can I find pleasure in fornication when I am not allowed 
so much as to live?” Had he been a solitary hermit, by whose aid could he have overcome the temptations 
that assailed him? 


14. The world’s philosophers drive out an old passion by instilling a new one; they hammer out one nail by 
hammering in another. It was on this principle that the seven princes of Persia acted towards king 
Ahasuerus, for they subdued his regret for queen Vashti by inducing him to love other maidens. But 


whereas they cured one fault by another fault and one sin by another sin, we must overcome our faults by 
learning to love the opposite virtues. “Depart from evil,” says the psalmist, “and do good; seek peace and 
pursue it.” For if we do not hate evil we cannot love good. Nay more, we must do good if we are to depart 
from evil. We must seek peace if we are to avoid war. And it is not enough merely to seek it; when we have 
found it and when it flees before us we must pursue it with all our energies. For “it passeth all 
understanding;” it is the habitation of God. As the psalmist says, “in peace also is his habitation.” The 
pursuing of peace is a fine metaphor and may be compared with the apostle’s words, “pursuing 
hospitality.” It is not enough, he means, for us to invite guests with our lips; we should be as eager to 
detain them as though they were robbers carrying off our savings. 


15. No art is ever learned without a master. Even dumb animals and wild herds follow leaders of their 
own. Bees have princes, and cranes fly after one of their number in the shape of a Y. There is but one 
emperor and each province has but one judge. Rome was founded by two brothers, but, as it could not 
have two kings at once, was inaugurated by an act of fratricide. So too Esau and Jacob strove in 
Rebekah’s womb. Each church has a single bishop, a single archpresbyter, a single archdeacon; and every 
ecclesiastical order is subjected to its own rulers. A ship has but one pilot, a house but one master, and 
the largest army moves at the command of one man. That I may not tire you by heaping up instances, my 
drift is simply this. Do not rely on your own discretion, but live in a monastery. For there, while you will be 
under the control of one father, you will have many companions; and these will teach you, one humility, 
another patience, a third silence, and a fourth meekness. You will do as others wish; you will eat what you 
are told to eat; you will wear what clothes are given you; you will perform the task allotted to you; you will 
obey one whom you do not like, you will come to bed tired out; you will go to sleep on your feet and you 
will be forced to rise before you have had sufficient rest. When your turn comes, you will recite the 
psalms, a task which requires not a well modulated voice but genuine emotion. The apostle says: “I will 
pray with the spirit and I will pray with the understanding also,” and to the Ephesians, “make melody in 
your hearts to the Lord.” For he had read the precept of the psalmist: “Sing ye praises with 
understanding.” You will serve the brothers, you will wash the guests’ feet; if you suffer wrong you will 
bear it in silence; the superior of the community you will fear as a master and love as a father. Whatever 
he may order you to do you will believe to be wholesome for you. You will not pass judgment upon those 
who are placed over you, for your duty will be to obey them and to do what you are told, according to the 
words spoken by Moses: “keep silence and hearken, O Israel.” You will have so many tasks to occupy you 
that you will have no time for [evil] thoughts; and while you pass from one thing to another and fresh 
work follows work done, you will only be able to think of what you have it in charge at the moment to do. 


16. But I myself have seen monks of quite a different stamp from this, men whose renunciation of the 
world has consisted in a change of clothes and a verbal profession, while their real life and their former 
habits have remained unchanged. Their property has increased rather than diminished. They still have the 
same servants and keep the same table. Out of cheap glasses and common earthenware they swallow 
gold. With servants about them in swarms they claim for themselves the name of hermits. Others who 
though poor think themselves discerning, walk as solemnly as pageants through the streets and do 
nothing but snarl at every one whom they meet. Others shrug their shoulders and croak out what is best 
known to themselves. While they keep their eyes fixed upon the earth, they balance swelling words upon 
their tongues. Only a crier is wanted to persuade you that it is his excellency the prefect who is coming 
along. Some too there are who from the dampness of their cells and from the severity of their fasts, from 
their weariness of solitude and from excessive study have a singing in their ears day and night and turn 
melancholy mad so as to need the poultices of Hippocrates more than exhortations from me. Great 
numbers are unable to break free from the crafts and trades they have previously practised. They no 
longer call themselves dealers but they carry on the same traffic as before; seeking for themselves not 
“food and raiment” as the apostle directs, but money-profits and these greater than are looked for by men 
of the world. In former days the greed of sellers was kept within bounds by the action of the AEdiles or as 
the Greeks call them market-inspectors, and men could not then cheat with impunity. But now persons 
who profess religion are not ashamed to seek unjust profits and the good name of Christianity is more 
often a cloak for fraud than a victim to it. I am ashamed to say it, yet it must be said—we are at least 
bound to blush for our infamy—while in public we hold out our hands for alms we conceal gold beneath 
our rags; and to the amazement of every one after living as poor men we die rich and with our purses 
well-filled. 


But you, since you will not be alone but one of a community, will have no temptation to act thus. Things at 
first compulsory will become habitual. You will set to work unbidden and will find pleasure in your toil. 
You will forget things which are behind and will reach forth to those which are before. You will think less 
of the evil that others do than of the good you ought to do. 


17. Be not led by the multitude of those who sin, neither let the host of those who perish tempt you to say 
secretly: “What? must all be lost who live in cities? Behold, they continue to enjoy their property, they 
serve churches, they frequent baths, they do not disdain cosmetics, and yet they are universally well- 
spoken of.” To this kind of remark I have before replied and now shortly reply again that the object of this 
little work is not to discuss the clergy but to lay down rules for a monk. The clergy are holy men and their 
lives are always worthy of praise. Rouse yourself then and so live in your monastery that you may deserve 
to be a clergyman, that you may preserve your youth from defilement, that you may go to Christ’s altar as 


a virgin out of her chamber. See that you are well-reported of without and that women are familiar with 
your reputation but not with your appearance. When you come to mature years, if, that is, you live so long, 
and when you have been chosen into the ranks of the clergy either by the people of the city or by its 
bishop, act in a way that befits a clergyman, and choose for your models the best of your brothers. For in 
every rank and condition of life the bad are mingled with the good. 


18. Do not be carried away by some mad caprice and rush into authorship. Learn long and carefully what 
you propose to teach. Do not credit all that flatterers say to you, or, I should rather say, do not lend too 
ready an ear to those who mean to mock you. They will fawn upon you with fulsome praise and do their 
best to blind your judgment; yet if you suddenly look behind you, you will find that they are making 
gestures of derision with their hands, either a stork’s neck or the flapping ears of a donkey or a thirsty 
dog’s protruding tongue. 


Never speak evil of anyone or suppose that you make yourself better by assailing the reputations of 
others. The charges we bring against them often come home to ourselves; we inveigh against faults which 
are as much ours as theirs; and so our eloquence ends by telling against ourselves. It is as though dumb 
persons were to criticize orators. When the grunter wished to speak he used to come forward at a snail’s 
pace and to utter a word now and again with such long pauses between that he seemed less making a 
speech than gasping for breath. Then, when he had placed his table and arranged on it his pile of books, 
he used to knit his brow, to draw in his nostrils, to wrinkle his forehead and to snap his fingers, signs 
meant to engage the attention of his pupils. Then he would pour forth a torrent of nonsense and declaim 
so vehemently against every one that you would take him for a critic like Longinus or fancy him a second 
Cato the Censor passing judgment on Roman eloquence and excluding whom he pleased from the senate 
of the learned. As he had plenty of money he made himself still more popular by giving entertainments. 
Numbers of persons shared in his hospitality; and thus it was not surprising that when he went out he was 
surrounded always by a buzzing throng. At home he was a monster like Nero, abroad a paragon like Cato. 
Made up of different and opposing natures, as a whole he baffled description. You would say that he was 
formed of jarring elements like that unnatural and unheard of monster of which the poet tells us that it 
was in front a lion, behind a dragon, in the middle the goat whose name it bears.’ 


19. Men such as these you must never look at or associate with. Nor must you turn aside your heart unto 
words of evil lest the psalmist say to you: “Thou sittest and speakest against thy brother; thou slanderest 
thine own mother’s son,” and lest you become as “the sons of men whose teeth are spears and arrows,” 
and as the man whose “words were softer than oil yet were they drawn swords.” The Preacher expresses 
this more clearly still when he says: “Surely the serpent will bite where there is no enchantment, and the 
slanderer is no better.” But you will say, I am not given to detraction, but how can I check others who 
are?’ If we put forward such a plea as this it can only be that we may “practise wicked works with men 
that work iniquity.” Yet Christ is not deceived by this device. It is not I but an apostle who says: “Be not 
deceived; God is not mocked.” “Man looketh upon the outward appearance but the Lord looketh upon the 
heart.” And in the proverbs Solomon tells us that as “the north wind driveth away rain, so doth an angry 
countenance a backbiting tongue.” It sometimes happens that an arrow when it is aimed at a hard object 
rebounds upon the bowman, wounding the would-be wounder, and thus, the words are fulfilled, “they 
were turned aside like a deceitful bow,” and in another passage: “whoso casteth a stone on high casteth it 
on his own head.” So when a slanderer sees anger in the countenance of his hearer who will not hear him 
but stops his ears that he may not hear of blood, he becomes silent on the moment, his face turns pale, his 
lips stick fast, his mouth becomes parched. Wherefore the same wise man says: “meddle not with them 
that are given to detraction: for their calamity shall rise suddenly; and who knoweth the ruin of them 
both?” of him who speaks, that is, and of him who hears. Truth does not love corners or seek whisperers. 
To Timothy it is said, “Against an elder receive not an accusation suddenly; but him that sinneth rebuke 
before all, that others also may fear.” When a man is advanced in years you must not be too ready to 
believe evil of him; his past life is itself a defence, and so also is his rank as an elder. Still, since we are 
but human and sometimes in spite of the ripeness of our years fall into the sins of youth, if I do wrong and 
you wish to correct me, accuse me openly of my fault: do not backbite me secretly. “Let the righteous 
smite me, it shall be a kindness, and let him reprove me; but let not the oil of the sinner enrich my head.” 
For what says the apostle? “Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he 
receiveth.” By the mouth of Isaiah the Lord speaks thus: “O my people, they who call you happy cause you 
to err and destroy the way of your paths.” How do you help me by telling my misdeeds to others? You may, 
without my knowing of it, wound some one else by the narration of my sins or rather of those which you 
slanderously attribute to me; and while you are eager to spread the news in all quarters, you may pretend 
to confide in each individual as though you had spoken to no one else. Such a course has for its object not 
my correction but the indulgence of your own failing. The Lord gives commandment that those who sin 
against us are to be arraigned privately or else in the presence of a witness, and that if they refuse to hear 
reason, the matter is to be laid before the church, and those who persist in their wickedness are to be 
regarded as heathen men and publicans. 


20. I lay great emphasis on these points that I may deliver a young man who is dear to me from the 
itching both of the tongue and of the ears: that, since he has been born again in Christ, I may present him 
without spot or wrinkle as a chaste virgin, chaste in mind as well as in body; that the virginity of which he 
boasts may be more than nominal and that he may not be shut out by the bridegroom because being 


unprovided with the oil of good works his lamp has gone out. In Proculus you have a reverend and most 
learned prelate, able by the sound of his voice to do more for you than I with my written sheets and sure 
to direct you on your path by daily homilies. He will not suffer you to turn to the right hand or to the left 
or to leave the king’s highway; for to this Israel pledges itself to keep in its hasty passage to the land of 
promise. May God hear the voice of the church’s supplication. “Lord, ordain peace for us, for thou hast 
also wrought all our works for us.” May our renunciation of the world be made freely and not under 
compulsion! May we seek poverty gladly to win its glory and not suffer anguish because others lay it upon 
us! For the rest amid our present miseries with the sword making havoc around us, he is rich enough who 
has bread sufficient for his need, and he is abundantly powerful who is not reduced to be a slave. 
Exuperius the reverend bishop of Toulouse, imitating the widow of Zarephath, feeds others though hungry 
himself. His face is pale with fasting, yet it is the cravings of others that torment him most. In fact he has 
bestowed his whole substance to meet the needs of Christ’s poor. Yet none is richer than he, for his wicker 
basket contains the body of the Lord, and his plain glass-cup the precious blood. Like his Master he has 
banished greed out of the temple; and without either scourge of cords or words of chiding he has 
overthrown the chairs of them that sell doves, that is, the gifts of the Holy Spirit. He has upset the tables 
of Mammon and has scattered the money of the money-changers; zealous that the house of God may be 
called a house of prayer and not a den of robbers. In his steps follow closely and in those of others like 
him in virtue, whom the priesthood makes poor men and more than ever humble. Or if you will be perfect, 
go out with Abraham from your country and from your kindred, and go whither you know not. If you have 
substance, sell it and give to the poor. If you have none, then are you free from a great burthen. Destitute 
yourself, follow a destitute Christ. The task is a hard one, it is great and difficult; but the reward is also 
great. 


LETTER CXXVI. TO MARCELLINUS AND ANAPSYCHIA 


Marcellinus, a Roman official of high rank, and Anapsychia his wife had written to Jerome from Africa to 
ask him his opinion on the vexed question of the origin of the soul. Jerome in his reply briefly enumerates 
the several views that have been held on the subject. For fuller information he refers his questioners to 
his treatise against Rufinus and also to their bishop Augustin who will, he says, explain the matter to them 
by word of mouth. Although it hardly appears in this letter Jerome is a decided creationist (see his Comm. 
on Eccles. xii. 7). But, though he vehemently condemns Rufinus (Ap. ii. 10) for professing ignorance on the 
subject, he assents (Letter CXXXIV.) to Augustin (Letter CXXXI.) who similarly professes ignorance but 
seems to lean to traducianism. The date of writing is a.d. 412. 


To his truly holy lord and lady, his children worthy of the highest respect and affection, Marcellinus and 
Anapsychia, Jerome sends greeting. 


1. I have at last received from Africa your joint letter and no longer regret the effrontery which led me, in 
spite of your silence to ply you both with so many missives. I hoped, indeed, by so doing to gain a reply 
and to learn of your welfare not indirectly from others but directly from yourselves. I well remember your 
little problem about the nature of the soul; although I ought not to call it little, seeing that it is one of the 
greatest with which the church has to deal. You ask whether it has fallen from heaven, as Pythagoras, all 
Platonists, and Origen suppose; or whether it is part of God’s essence as the Stoics, Manes, and the 
Spanish Priscillianists hint. Whether souls created long since are kept in God’s storehouse as some 
ecclesiastical writers foolishly imagine; or whether they are formed by God and introduced into bodies day 
by day according to that saying in the Gospel: “my Father worketh hitherto and I work;” or whether, lastly, 
they are transmitted by propagation. This is the view of Tertullian, Apollinaris, and most western writers 
who hold that soul is derived from soul as body is from body and that the conditions of life are the same 
for men and brutes. I have given my opinion on the matter in my reply to the treatise which Rufinus 
presented to Anastasius, bishop of Rome, of holy memory. He strives in this by an evasive and crafty but 
sufficiently foolish confession to play with the simplicity of his hearers, but only succeeds in playing with 
his own faith or rather want of it. My book, which has been published a good while, contains an answer to 
the calumnies which in his various writings Rufinus has directed against me. Your reverend father 
Oceanus has, I think, a copy of it. But if you cannot procure it your bishop Augustine is both learned and 
holy. He will teach you by word of mouth and will give you his opinion, or rather mine, in his own words. 


2. I have long wished to attack the prophecies of Ezekiel and to make good the promises which I have so 
often given to curious readers. When, however, I began to dictate I was so confounded by the havoc 
wrought in the West and above all by the sack of Rome that, as the common saying has it, I forgot even my 
own name. Long did I remain silent knowing that it was a time to weep. This year I began again and had 
written three books of commentary when a sudden incursion of those barbarians of whom your Virgil 
speaks as the “far-wandering men of Barce” (and to whom may be applied what holy scripture says of 
Ishmael: “he shall dwell over against all his brethren” ) overran the borders of Egypt, Palestine, Phenicia, 
and Syria, and like a raging torrent carried everything before them. It was with difficulty and only through 
Christ’s mercy that we were able to escape from their hands. But if, as the great orator says, “amid the 
clash of arms law ceases to be heard;” how much more truly may it be said that war puts an end to the 
study of holy scripture. For this requires plenty of books and silence and careful copyists and above all 
freedom from alarm and a sense of security. I have accordingly only been able to complete two books and 
these I have sent to my daughter, Fabiola, from whom you can if you like borrow them. For want of time I 


have not been able as yet to transcribe the rest. But when you have read these you will have seen the 
ante-chamber and will easily form from this a notion of the whole edifice. I trust in God’s mercy and 
believe that, as he has helped me in the difficult opening chapters of the prophecy, so he will help me in 
the chapters towards the close. These describe the wars of Gog and Magog, and set forth the mode of 
building, the plan, and the dimensions of the holy and mysterious temple. 


3. Our reverend brother Oceanus to whom you desire an introduction is a great and good man and so 
learned in the law of the Lord that no words of mine are needed to make him able and willing to instruct 
you both and to explain to you in conformity with the rules which govern our common studies, my opinion 
and his on all questions arising out of the scriptures. In conclusion, my truly holy lord and lady, may Christ 
our God by his almighty power have you in his safekeeping and cause you to live long and happily. 


LETTER CXXVIT. TO PRINCIPIA 


This letter is really a memoir of Marcella (for whom see note on Letter XXIII.) addressed to her greatest 
friend. After describing her history, character, and favourite studies, Jerome goes on to recount her 
eminent services in the cause of orthodoxy at a time when, through the efforts of Rufinus, it seemed likely 
that Origenism would prevail at Rome (S:S:9, 10). He briefly relates the fall of the city and the horrors 
consequent upon it (S:S:12, 13) which appear to have been the immediate cause of Marcella’s death 
(S:14). The date of the letter is 412 a.d. 


1. You have besought me often and earnestly, Principia, virgin of Christ, to dedicate a letter to the memory 
of that holy woman Marcella, and to set forth the goodness long enjoyed by us for others to know and to 
imitate. Iam so anxious myself to do justice to her merits that it grieves me that you should spur me on 
and fancy that your entreaties are needed when I do not yield even to you in love of her. In putting upon 
record her signal virtues I shall receive far more benefit myself than I can possibly confer upon others. If I 
have hitherto remained silent and have allowed two years to go over without making any sign, this has not 
been owing to a wish to ignore her as you wrongly suppose, but to an incredible sorrow which so 
overcame my mind that I judged it better to remain silent for a while than to praise her virtues in 
inadequate language. Neither will I now follow the rules of rhetoric in eulogizing one so dear to both of us 
and to all the saints, Marcella the glory of her native Rome. I will not set forth her illustrious family and 
lofty lineage, nor will I trace her pedigree through a line of consuls and praetorian prefects. I will praise 
her for nothing but the virtue which is her own and which is the more noble, because forsaking both 
wealth and rank she has sought the true nobility of poverty and lowliness. 


2. Her father’s death left her an orphan, and she had been married less than seven months when her 
husband was taken from her. Then as she was young, and highborn, as well as distinguished for her 
beauty—always an attraction to men—and her self-control, an illustrious consular named Cerealis paid 
court to her with great assiduity. Being an old man he offered to make over to her his fortune so that she 
might consider herself less his wife than his daughter. Her mother Albina went out of her way to secure 
for the young widow so exalted a protector. But Marcella answered: “had I a wish to marry and not rather 
to dedicate myself to perpetual chastity, I should look for a husband and not for an inheritance;” and when 
her suitor argued that sometimes old men live long while young men die early, she cleverly retorted: “a 
young man may indeed die early, but an old man cannot live long.” This decided rejection of Cerealis 
convinced others that they had no hope of winning her hand. 


In the gospel according to Luke we read the following passage: “there was one Anna, a prophetess, the 
daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser: she was of great age, and had lived with an husband seven years 
from her virginity; and she was a widow of about fourscore and four years, which departed not from the 
temple but served God with fastings and prayers night and day.” It was no marvel that she won the vision 
of the Saviour, whom she sought so earnestly. Let us then compare her case with that of Marcella and we 
shall see that the latter has every way the advantage. Anna lived with her husband seven years; Marcella 
seven months. Anna only hoped for Christ; Marcella held Him fast. Anna confessed him at His birth; 
Marcella believed in Him crucified. Anna did not deny the Child; Marcella rejoiced in the Man as king. I 
do not wish to draw distinctions between holy women on the score of their merits, as some persons have 
made it a custom to do as regards holy men and leaders of churches; the conclusion at which I aim is that, 
as both have one task, so both have one reward. 


3. In a slander-loving community such as Rome, filled as it formerly was with people from all parts and 
bearing the palm for wickedness of all kinds, detraction assailed the upright and strove to defile even the 
pure and the clean. In such an atmosphere it is hard to escape from the breath of calumny. A stainless 
reputation is difficult nay almost impossible to attain; the prophet yearns for it but hardly hopes to win it: 
“Blessed,” he says, “are the undefiled in the way who walk in the law of the Lord.” The undefiled in the 
way of this world are those whose fair fame no breath of scandal has ever sullied, and who have earned no 
reproach at the hands of their neighbours. It is this which makes the Saviour say in the gospel: “agree 
with,” or be complaisant to, “thine adversary whilst thou art in the way with him.” Who ever heard a 
slander of Marcella that deserved the least credit? Or who ever credited such without making himself 
guilty of malice and defamation? No; she put the Gentiles to confusion by shewing them the nature of that 
Christian widowhood which her conscience and mien alike set forth. For women of the world are wont to 


paint their faces with rouge and white-lead, to wear robes of shining silk, to adorn themselves with jewels, 
to put gold chains round their necks, to pierce their ears and hang in them the costliest pearls of the Red 
Sea, and to scent themselves with musk. While they mourn for the husbands they have lost they rejoice at 
their own deliverance and freedom to choose fresh partners—not, as God wills, to obey these but to rule 
over them. 


With this object in view they select for their partners poor men who contented with the mere name of 
husbands are the more ready to put up with rivals as they know that, if they so much as murmur, they will 
be cast off at once. Our widow’s clothing was meant to keep out the cold and not to shew her figure. Of 
gold she would not wear so much as a seal-ring, choosing to store her money in the stomachs of the poor 
rather than to keep it at her own disposal. She went nowhere without her mother, and would never see 
without witnesses such monks and clergy as the needs of a large house required her to interview. Her 
train was always composed of virgins and widows, and these women serious and staid; for, as she well 
knew, the levity of the maids speaks ill for the mistress and a woman’s character is shewn by her choice of 
companions. 


4. Her delight in the divine scriptures was incredible. She was for ever singing, “Thy words have I hid in 
mine heart that I might not sin against thee,” as well as the words which describe the perfect man, “his 
delight is in the law of the Lord; and in his law doth he meditate day and night.” This meditation in the 
law she understood not of a review of the written words as among the Jews the Pharisees think, but of 
action according to that saying of the apostle, “whether, therefore, ye eat or drink or what soever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.” She remembered also the prophet’s words, “through thy precepts I get 
understanding,” and felt sure that only when she had fulfilled these would she be permitted to understand 
the scriptures. In this sense we read elsewhere that “Jesus began both to do and teach.” For teaching is 
put to the blush when a man’s conscience rebukes him; and it is in vain that his tongue preaches poverty 
or teaches alms-giving if he is rolling in the riches of Croesus and if, in spite of his threadbare cloak, he 
has silken robes at home to save from the moth. 


Marcella practised fasting, but in moderation. She abstained from eating flesh, and she knew rather the 
scent of wine than its taste; touching it only for her stomach’s sake and for her often infirmities. She 
seldom appeared in public and took care to avoid the houses of great ladies, that she might not be forced 
to look upon what she had once for all renounced. She frequented the basilicas of apostles and martyrs 
that she might escape from the throng and give herself to private prayer. So obedient was she to her 
mother that for her sake she did things of which she herself disapproved. For example, when her mother, 
careless of her own offspring, was for transferring all her property from her children and grandchildren to 
her brother’s family, Marcella wished the money to be given to the poor instead, and yet could not bring 
herself to thwart her parent. Therefore she made over her ornaments and other effects to persons already 
rich, content to throw away her money rather than to sadden her mother’s heart. 


5. In those days no highborn lady at Rome had made profession of the monastic life, or had ventured—so 
strange and ignominious and degrading did it then seem—publicly to call herself a nun. It was from some 
priests of Alexandria, and from pope Athanasius, and subsequently from Peter, who, to escape the 
persecution of the Arian heretics, had all fled for refuge to Rome as the safest haven in which they could 
find communion—it was from these that Marcella heard of the life of the blessed Antony, then still alive, 
and of the monasteries in the Thebaid founded by Pachomius, and of the discipline laid down for virgins 
and for widows. Nor was she ashamed to profess a life which she had thus learned to be pleasing to 
Christ. Many years after her example was followed first by Sophronia and then by others, of whom it may 
be well said in the words of Ennius: 


Would that ne’er in Pelion’s woods 
Had the axe these pinetrees felled. 


My revered friend Paula was blessed with Marcella’s friendship, and it was in Marcella’s cell that 
Eustochium, that paragon of virgins, was gradually trained. Thus it is easy to see of what type the 
mistress was who found such pupils. 


The unbelieving reader may perhaps laugh at me for dwelling so long on the praises of mere women; yet if 
he will but remember how holy women followed our Lord and Saviour and ministered to Him of their 
substance, and how the three Marys stood before the cross and especially how Mary Magdalen—called 
the tower from the earnestness and glow of her faith—was privileged to see the rising Christ first of all 
before the very apostles, he will convict himself of pride sooner than me of folly. For we judge of people’s 
virtue not by their sex but by their character, and hold those to be worthy of the highest glory who have 
renounced both rank and wealth. It was for this reason that Jesus loved the evangelist John more than the 
other disciples. For John was of noble birth and known to the high priest, yet was so little appalled by the 
plottings of the Jews that he introduced Peter into his court, and was the only one of the apostles bold 
enough to take his stand before the cross. For it was he who took the Saviour’s parent to his own home; it 
was the virgin son who received the virgin mother as a legacy from the Lord. 


6. Marcella then lived the ascetic life for many years, and found herself old before she bethought herself 


that she had once been young. She often quoted with approval Plato’s saying that philosophy consists in 
meditating on death. A truth which our own apostle indorses when he says: “for your salvation I die daily.” 
Indeed according to the old copies our Lord himself says: “whosoever doth not bear His cross daily and 
come after me cannot be my disciple.” Ages before, the Holy Spirit had said by the prophet: “for thy sake 
are we killed all the day long: we are counted as sheep for the slaughter.” Many generations afterwards 
the words were spoken: “remember the end and thou shalt never do amiss,” as well as that precept of the 
eloquent satirist: “live with death in your mind; time flies; this say of mine is so much taken from it.” Well 
then, as I was saying, she passed her days and lived always in the thought that she must die. Her very 
clothing was such as to remind her of the tomb, and she presented herself as a living sacrifice, reasonable 
and acceptable, unto God. 


7. When the needs of the Church at length brought me to Rome in company with the reverend pontiffs, 
Paulinus and Epiphanius—the first of whom ruled the church of the Syrian Antioch while the second 
presided over that of Salamis in Cyprus,—I in my modesty was for avoiding the eyes of highborn ladies, 
yet she pleaded so earnestly, “both in season and out of season” as the apostle says, that at last her 
perseverance overcame my reluctance. And, as in those days my name was held in some renown as that of 
a student of the scriptures, she never came to see me that she did not ask me some question concerning 
them, nor would she at once acquiesce in my explanations but on the contrary would dispute them; not, 
however, for argument’s sake but to learn the answers to those objections which might, as she saw, be 
made to my statements. How much virtue and ability, how much holiness and purity I found in her I am 
afraid to say; both lest I may exceed the bounds of men’s belief and lest I may increase your sorrow by 
reminding you of the blessings that you have lost. This much only will I say, that whatever in me was the 
fruit of long study and as such made by constant meditation a part of my nature, this she tasted, this she 
learned and made her own. Consequently after my departure from Rome, in case of a dispute arising as to 
the testimony of scripture on any subject, recourse was had to her to settle it. And so wise was she and so 
well did she understand what philosophers call to prepon, that is, the becoming, in what she did, that 
when she answered questions she gave her own opinion not as her own but as from me or some one else, 
thus admitting that what she taught she had herself learned from others. For she knew that the apostle 
had said: “I suffer not a woman to teach,” and she would not seem to inflict a wrong upon the male sex 
many of whom (including sometimes priests) questioned her concerning obscure and doubtful points. 


8. I am told that my place with her was immediately taken by you, that you attached yourself to her, and 
that, as the saying goes, you never let even a hair’s-breadth come between her and you. You both lived in 
the same house and occupied the same room so that every one in the city knew for certain that you had 
found a mother in her and she a daughter in you. In the suburbs you found for yourselves a monastic 
seclusion, and chose the country instead of the town because of its loneliness. For a long time you lived 
together, and as many ladies shaped their conduct by your examples, I had the joy of seeing Rome 
transformed into another Jerusalem. Monastic establishments for virgins became numerous, and of 
hermits there were countless numbers. In fact so many were the servants of God that monasticism which 
had before been a term of reproach became subsequently one of honour. Meantime we consoled each 
other for our separation by words of mutual encouragement, and discharged in the spirit the debt which 
in the flesh we could not pay. We always went to meet each other’s letters, tried to outdo each other in 
attentions, and anticipated each other in courteous inquiries. Not much was lost by a separation thus 
effectually bridged by a constant correspondence. 


9. While Marcella was thus serving the Lord in holy tranquillity, there arose in these provinces a tornado 
of heresy which threw everything into confusion; indeed so great was the fury into which it lashed itself 
that it spared neither itself nor anything that was good. And as if it were too little to have disturbed 
everything here, it introduced a ship freighted with blasphemies into the port of Rome itself. The dish 
soon found itself a cover; and the muddy feet of heretics fouled the clear waters of the faith of Rome. No 
wonder that in the streets and in the market places a soothsayer can strike fools on the back or, catching 
up his cudgel, shatter the teeth of such as carp at him; when such venomous and filthy teaching as this 
has found at Rome dupes whom it can lead astray. Next came the scandalous version of Origen’s book On 
First Principles, and that fortunate’ disciple who would have been indeed fortunate had he never fallen in 
with such a master. Next followed the confutation set forth by my supporters, which destroyed the case of 
the Pharisees and threw them into confusion. It was then that the holy Marcella, who had long held back 
lest she should be thought to act from party motives, threw herself into the breach. Conscious that the 
faith of Rome—once praised by an apostle—was now in danger, and that this new heresy was drawing to 
itself not only priests and monks but also many of the laity besides imposing on the bishop who fancied 
others as guileless as he was himself, she publicly withstood its teachers choosing to please God rather 
than men. 


10. In the gospel the Saviour commends the unjust steward because, although he defrauded his master, 
he acted wisely for his own interests. The heretics in this instance pursued the same course; for, seeing 
how great a matter a little fire had kindled, and that the flames applied by them to the foundations had by 
this time reached the housetops, and that the deception practised on many could no longer be hid, they 
asked for and obtained letters of commendation from the church, so that it might appear that till the day 
of their departure they had continued in full communion with it. Shortly afterwards the distinguished 
Anastasius succeeded to the pontificate; but he was soon taken away, for it was not fitting that the head of 


the world should be struck off during the episcopate of one so great. He was removed, no doubt, that he 
might not seek to turn away by his prayers the sentence of God passed once for all. For the words of the 
Lord to Jeremiah concerning Israel applied equally to Rome: “pray not for this people for their good. 
When they fast I will not hear their cry; and when they offer burnt-offering and oblation, I will not accept 
them; but I will consume them by the sword and by the famine and by the pestilence.” You will say, what 
has this to do with the praises of Marcella? I reply, She it was who originated the condemnation of the 
heretics. She it was who furnished witnesses first taught by them and then carried away by their heretical 
teaching. She it was who showed how large a number they had deceived and who brought up against 
them the impious books On First Principles, books which were passing from hand to hand after being 
improved’ by the hand of the scorpion. She it was lastly who called on the heretics in letter after letter to 
appear in their own defence. They did not indeed venture to come, for they were so conscience-stricken 
that they let the case go against them by default rather than face their accusers and be convicted by 
them. This glorious victory originated with Marcella, she was the source and cause of this great blessing. 
You who shared the honour with her know that I speak the truth. You know too that out of many incidents 
I only mention a few, not to tire out the reader by a wearisome recapitulation. Were I to say more, ill 
natured persons might fancy me, under pretext of commending a woman’s virtues, to be giving vent to my 
own rancour. I will pass now to the remainder of my story. 


11. The whirlwind passed from the West into the East and threatened in its passage to shipwreck many a 
noble craft. Then were the words of Jesus fulfilled: “when the son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the 
earth?” The love of many waxed cold. Yet the few who still loved the true faith rallied to my side. Men 
openly sought to take their lives and every expedient was employed against them. So hotly indeed did the 
persecution rage that “Barnabas also was carried away with their dissimulation;” nay more he committed 
murder, if not in actual violence at least in will. Then behold God blew and the tempest passed away; so 
that the prediction of the prophet was fulfilled, “thou takest away their breath, they die, and return to 
their dust. In that very day his thoughts perish,” as also the gospel-saying, “Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee: then whose shall those things be, which thou hast provided?” 


12. Whilst these things were happening in Jebus a dreadful rumour came from the West. Rome had been 
besieged and its citizens had been forced to buy their lives with gold. Then thus despoiled they had been 
besieged again so as to lose not their substance only but their lives. My voice sticks in my throat; and, as I 
dictate, sobs choke my utterance. The City which had taken the whole world was itself taken; nay more 
famine was beforehand with the sword and but few citizens were left to be made captives. In their frenzy 
the starving people had recourse to hideous food; and tore each other limb from limb that they might have 
flesh to eat. Even the mother did not spare the babe at her breast. In the night was Moab taken, in the 
night did her wall fall down. “O God, the heathen have come into thine inheritance; thy holy temple have 
they defiled; they have made Jerusalem an orchard. The dead bodies of thy servants have they given to be 
meat unto the fowls of the heaven, the flesh of thy saints unto the beasts of the earth. Their blood have 
they shed like water round about Jerusalem; and there was none to bury them.” 


Who can set forth the carnage of that night? 
What tears are equal to its agony? 

Of ancient date a sovran city falls; 

And lifeless in its streets and houses lie 
Unnumbered bodies of its citizens. 

In many a ghastly shape doth death appear. 


13. Meantime, as was natural in a scene of such confusion, one of the bloodstained victors found his way 
into Marcella’s house. Now be it mine to say what I have heard, to relate what holy men have seen; for 
there were some such present and they say that you too were with her in the hour of danger. When the 
soldiers entered she is said to have received them without any look of alarm; and when they asked her for 
gold she pointed to her coarse dress to shew them that she had no buried treasure. However they would 
not believe in her self-chosen poverty, but scourged her and beat her with cudgels. She is said to have felt 
no pain but to have thrown herself at their feet and to have pleaded with tears for you, that you might not 
be taken from her, or owing to your youth have to endure what she as an old woman had no occasion to 
fear. Christ softened their hard hearts and even among bloodstained swords natural affection asserted its 
rights. The barbarians conveyed both you and her to the basilica of the apostle Paul, that you might find 
there either a place of safety or, if not that, at least a tomb. Hereupon Marcella is said to have burst into 
great joy and to have thanked God for having kept you unharmed in answer to her prayer. She said she 
was thankful too that the taking of the city had found her poor, not made her so, that she was now in want 
of daily bread, that Christ satisfied her needs so that she no longer felt hunger, that she was able to say in 
word and in deed: “naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return thither: the Lord 
gave and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


14. After a few days she fell asleep in the Lord; but to the last her powers remained unimpaired. You she 


made the heir of her poverty, or rather the poor through you. When she closed her eyes, it was in your 
arms; when she breathed her last breath, your lips received it; you shed tears but she smiled conscious of 
having led a good life and hoping for her reward hereafter. 


In one short night I have dictated this letter in honour of you, revered Marcella, and of you, my daughter 
Principia; not to shew off my own eloquence but to express my heartfelt gratitude to you both; my one 
desire has been to please both God and my readers. 


LETTER CXXVII. TO GAUDENTIUS 


Gaudentius had written from Rome to ask Jerome’s advice as to the bringing up of his infant daughter; 
whom after the religious fashion of the day he had dedicated to a life of virginity. Jerome’s reply may be 
compared with his advice to Laeta (Letter CVII.) which it closely resembles. It is noticeable also for the 
vivid account which it gives of the sack of Rome by Alaric in a.d. 410. The date of the letter is a.d. 413. 


1. It is hard to write to a little girl who cannot understand what you say, of whose mind you know nothing, 
and of whose inclinations it would be rash to prophesy. In the words of a famous orator “she is to be 
praised more for what she will be than for what she is.” For how can you speak of self-control to a child 
who is eager for cakes, who babbles on her mother’s knee, and to whom honey is sweeter than any words? 
Will she hear the deep things of the apostle when all her delight is in nursery tales? Will she heed the dark 
sayings of the prophets when her nurse can frighten her by a frowning face? Or will she comprehend the 
majesty of the gospel, when its splendour dazzles the keenest intellect? Shall I urge her to obey her 
parents when with her chubby hand she beats her smiling mother? For such reasons as these my dear 
Pacatula must read some other time the letter that I send her now. Meanwhile let her learn the alphabet, 
spelling, grammar, and syntax. To induce her to repeat her lessons with her little shrill voice, hold out to 
her as rewards cakes and mead and sweetmeats. She will make haste to perform her task if she hopes 
afterwards to get some bright bunch of flowers, some glittering bauble, some enchanting doll. She must 
also learn to spin, shaping the yarn with her tender thumb; for, even if she constantly breaks the threads, 
a day will come when she will no longer break them. Then when she has finished her lessons she ought to 
have some recreation. At such times she may hang round her mother’s neck, or snatch kisses from her 
relations. Reward her for singing psalms that she may love what she has to learn. Her task will then 
become a pleasure to her and no compulsion will be necessary. 


2. Some mothers when they have vowed a daughter to virginity clothe her in sombre garments, wrap her 
up in a dark cloak, and let her have neither linen nor gold ornaments. They wisely refuse to accustom her 
to what she will afterwards have to lay aside. Others act on the opposite principle. “What is the use,” say 
they, “of keeping such things from her? Will she not see them with others? Women are fond of finery and 
many whose chastity is beyond question dress not for men but for themselves. Give her what she asks for, 
but shew her that those are most praised who ask for nothing. It is better that she should enjoy things to 
the full and so learn to despise them than that from not having them she should wish to have them.” 
“This,” they continue, “was the plan which the Lord adopted with the children of Israel. When they longed 
for the fleshpots of Egypt He sent them flights of quails and allowed them to gorge themselves until they 
were sick. Those who have once lived worldly lives more readily forego the pleasures of sense than such 
as from their youth up have known nothing of desire.” For while the former—so they argue—trample on 
what they know, the latter are attracted by what is to them unknown. While the former penitently shun 
the insidious advances which pleasure makes, the latter coquet with the allurements of sense and 
fancying them to be as sweet as honey find them to be deadly poison. They quote the passage which says 
that “the lips of a strange woman drop as an honeycomb;” which is sweet indeed in the eater’s mouth but 
is afterwards found more bitter than gall. This they argue, is the reason that neither honey nor wax is 
offered in the sacrifices of the Lord, and that oil the product of the bitter olive is burned in His temple. 
Moreover it is with bitter herbs that the passover is eaten, and “with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth.” He that receives these shall suffer persecution in the world. Wherefore the prophet 
symbolically sings: “I sat alone because I was filled with bitterness.” 


3. What then, I reply? Is youth to run riot that self-indulgence may afterwards be more resolutely 
rejected? Far from it, they rejoin: “let every man, wherein he is called, therein abide. Is any called being 
circumcised,”—that is, as a virgin?—”let him not become uncircumcised”—that is, let him not seek the 
coat of marriage given to Adam on his expulsion from the paradise of virginity. “Is any called in 
uncircumcision,”—that is, having a wife and enveloped in the skin of matrimony? let him not seek the 
nakedness of virginity and of that eternal chastity which he has lost once for all. No, let him “possess his 
vessel in sanctification and honour,” let him drink of his own wells not out of the dissolute cisterns of the 
harlots which cannot hold within them the pure waters of chastity. The same Paul also in the same 
chapter, when discussing the subjects of virginity and marriage, calls those who are married slaves of the 
flesh, but those not under the yoke of wedlock freemen who serve the Lord in all freedom. 


What I say I do not say as universally applicable; my treatment of the subject is only partial. I speak of 
some only, not of all. However my words are addressed to those of both sexes, and not only to “the weaker 
vessel.” Are you a virgin? Why then do you find pleasure in the society of a woman? Why do you commit to 
the high seas your frail patched boat, why do you so confidently face the great peril of a dangerous 


CHAPTER XIV 


EVIL OF TWO KINDS, PENAL AND CRIMINAL. IT IS NOT OF THE LATTER SORT THAT GOD IS THE AUTHOR, BUT 
ONLY OF THE FORMER, WHICH ARE PENAL, AND INCLUDED IN HIS JUSTICE 


On all occasions does God meet you: it is He who smites, but also heals; who kills, but also makes alive; 
who humbles, and yet exalts; who “creates evil,” but also “makes peace;”—so that from these very 
(contrasts of His providence) I may get an answer to the heretics. Behold, they say, how He acknowledges 
Himself to be the creator of evil in the passage, “It is I who create evil.” They take a word whose one form 
reduces to confusion and ambiguity two kinds of evils (because both sins and punishments are called 
evils), and will have Him in every passage to be understood as the creator of all evil things, in order that 
He may be designated the author of evil. We, on the contrary, distinguish between the two meanings of 
the word in question, and, by separating evils of sin from penal evils, mala culpae from mala poenae, 
confine to each of the two classes its own author,—the devil as the author of the sinful evils (culpae), and 
God as the creator of penal evils (poenae); so that the one class shall be accounted as morally bad, and 
the other be classed as the operations of justice passing penal sentences against the evils of sin. Of the 
latter class of evils which are compatible with justice, God is therefore avowedly the creator. They are, no 
doubt, evil to those by whom they are endured, but still on their own account good, as being just and 
defensive of good and hostile to sin. In this respect they are, moreover, worthy of God. Else prove them to 
be unjust, in order to show them deserving of a place in the sinful class, that is to say, evils of injustice; 
because if they turn out to belong to justice, they will be no longer evil things, but good—evil only to the 
bad, by whom even directly good things are condemned as evil. In this case, you must decide that man, 
although the wilful contemner of the divine law, unjustly bore the doom which he would like to have 
escaped; that the wickedness of those days was unjustly smitten by the deluge, afterwards by the fire (of 
Sodom); that Egypt, although most depraved and superstitious, and, worse still, the harasser of its guest- 
population, was unjustly stricken with the chastisement of its ten plagues. God hardens the heart of 
Pharaoh. He deserved, however, to be influenced to his destruction, who had already denied God, already 
in his pride so often rejected His ambassadors, accumulated heavy burdens on His people, and (to sum up 
all) as an Egyptian, had long been guilty before God of Gentile idolatry, worshipping the ibis and the 
crocodile in preference to the living God. Even His own people did God visit in their ingratitude. Against 
young lads, too, did He send forth bears, for their irreverence to the prophet. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE SEVERITY OF GOD COMPATIBLE WITH REASON AND JUSTICE. WHEN INFLICTED, NOT MEANT TO BE 
ARBITRARY, BUT REMEDIAL 


Consider well, then, before all things the justice of the Judge; and if its purpose be clear, then the severity 
thereof, and the operations of the severity in its course, will appear compatible with reason and justice. 
Now, that we may not linger too long on the point, (I would challenge you to) assert the other reasons 
also, that you may condemn the Judge’s sentences; extenuate the delinquencies of the sinner, that you 
may blame his judicial conviction. Never mind censuring the Judge; rather prove Him to be an unjust one. 
Well, then, even though He required the sins of the fathers at the hands of the children, the hardness of 
the people made such remedial measures necessary for them, in order that, having their posterity in view, 
they might obey the divine law. For who is there that feels not a greater care for his children than for 
himself? Again, if the blessing of the fathers was destined likewise for their offspring, previous to any 
merit on the part of these, why might not the guilt of the fathers also redound to their children? As was 
the grace, so was the offence; so that the grace and the offence equally ran down through the whole race, 
with the reservation, indeed, of that subsequent ordinance by which it became possible to refrain from 
saying, that “the fathers had eaten a sour grape, and the children’s teeth were set on edge:” in other 
words, that the father should not bear the iniquity of the son, nor the son the iniquity of the father, but 
that every man should be chargeable with his own sin; so that the harshness of the law having been 
reduced after the hardness of the people, justice was no longer to judge the race, but individuals. If, 
however, you accept the gospel of truth, you will discover on whom recoils the sentence of the Judge, 
when requiting on sons the sins of their fathers, even on those who had been (hardened enough) to 
imprecate spontaneously on themselves this condemnation: “His blood be on us, and on our children.” 
This, therefore, the providence of God has ordered throughout its course, even as it had heard it. 


CHAPTER XVI 


TO THE SEVERITY OF GOD THERE BELONG ACCESSORY QUALITIES, COMPATIBLE WITH JUSTICE. IF HUMAN 
PASSIONS ARE PREDICATED OF GOD, THEY MUST NOT BE MEASURED ON THE SCALE OF HUMAN IMPERFECTION 


Even His severity then is good, because just: when the judge is good, that is just. Other qualities likewise 
are good, by means of which the good work of a good severity runs out its course, whether wrath, or 
jealousy, or sternness. For all these are as indispensable to severity as severity is to justice. The 
shamelessness of an age, which ought to have been reverent, had to be avenged. Accordingly, qualities 
which pertain to the judge, when they are actually free from blame, as the judge himself is, will never be 
able to be charged upon him as a fault. What would be said, if, when you thought the doctor necessary, 


voyage? You know not what you desire, and yet you cling to her as though you had either desired her 
before or, to put it as leniently as possible, as though you would hereafter desire her. Women, you will say, 
make better servants than men. In that case choose a misshapen old woman, choose one whose 
continence is approved in the Lord. Why should you find pleasure in a young girl, pretty, and voluptuous? 
You frequent the baths, walk abroad sleek and ruddy, eat flesh, abound in riches, and wear the most 
expensive clothes; and yet you fancy that you can sleep safely beside a death-dealing serpent. You tell me 
perhaps that you do not live in the same house with her. This is only true at night. But you spend whole 
days in conversing with her. Why do you sit alone with her? Why do you dispense with witnesses? By so 
doing if you do not actually sin you appear to do so, and (so important is your influence) you embolden 
unhappy men by your example to do what is wrong. You too, whether virgin or widow, why do you allow a 
man to detain you in conversation so long? Why are you not afraid to be left alone with him? At least go 
out of doors to satisfy the wants of nature, and for this at any rate leave the man with whom you have 
given yourself more liberty than you would with your brother, and have behaved more immodestly than 
you would with your husband. You have some question, you say, to ask concerning the holy scriptures. If 
so, ask it publicly; let your maids and your attendants hear it. “Everything that is made manifest is light.” 
He who says only what he ought does not look for a corner to say it in; he is glad to have hearers for he 
likes to be praised. He must be a fine teacher, on the other hand, who thinks little of men, does not care 
for the brothers, and labours in secret merely to instruct just one weak woman! 


3a. I have wandered for a little from my immediate subject to discuss the procedure of others in such a 
case as yours; and while it is my object to train, nay rather to nurse, the infant Pacatula, I have in a 
moment drawn upon myself the hostility of many women who are by no means daughters of peace. But I 
shall now return to my proper theme. 


A girl should associate only with girls, she should know nothing of boys and should dread even playing 
with them. She should never hear an unclean word, and if amid the bustle of the household she should 
chance to hear one, she should not understand it. Her mother’s nod should be to her as much a command 
as a spoken injunction. She should love her as her parent, obey her as her mistress, and reverence her as 
her teacher. She is now a child without teeth and without ideas, but, as soon as she is seven years old, a 
blushing girl knowing what she ought not to say and hesitating as to what she ought, she should until she 
is grown up commit to memory the psalter and the books of Solomon; the gospels, the apostles and the 
prophets should be the treasure of her heart. She should not appear in public too freely or too frequently 
attend crowded churches. All her pleasure should be in her chamber. She must never look at young men 
or turn her eyes upon curled fops; and the wanton songs of sweet voiced girls which wound the soul 
through the ears must be kept from her. The more freedom of access such persons possess, the harder is 
it to avoid them when they come; and what they have once learned themselves they will secretly teach her 
and will thus contaminate our secluded Danae by the talk of the crowd. Give her for guardian and 
companion a mistress and a governess, one not given to much wine or in the apostle’s words idle and a 
tattler, but sober, grave, industrious in spinning wool and one whose words will form her childish mind to 
the practice of virtue. For, as water follows a finger drawn through the sand, so one of soft and tender 
years is pliable for good or evil; she can be drawn in whatever direction you choose to guide her. 
Moreover spruce and gay young men often seek access for themselves by paying court to nurses or 
dependants or even by bribing them, and when they have thus gently effected their approach they blow 
up the first spark of passion until it bursts into flame and little by little advance to the most shameless 
requests. And it is quite impossible to check them then, for the verse is proved true in their case: “It is ill 
rebuking what you have once allowed to become ingrained.” I am ashamed to say it and yet I must; high 
born ladies who have rejected more high born suitors cohabit with men of the lowest grade and even with 
slaves. Sometimes in the name of religion and under the cloak of a desire for celibacy they actually desert 
their husbands in favour of such paramours. You may often see a Helen following her Paris without the 
smallest dread of Menelaus. Such persons we see and mourn for but we cannot punish, for the multitude 
of sinners procures tolerance for the sin. 


4. The world sinks into ruin: yes! but shameful to say our sins still live and flourish. The renowned city, the 
capital of the Roman Empire, is swallowed up in one tremendous fire; and there is no part of the earth 
where Romans are not in exile. Churches once held sacred are now but heaps of dust and ashes; and yet 
we have our minds set on the desire of gain. We live as though we are going to die tomorrow; yet we build 
as though we are going to live always in this world. Our walls shine with gold, our ceilings also and the 
capitals of our pillars; yet Christ dies before our doors naked and hungry in the persons of His poor. The 
pontiff Aaron, we read, faced the raging flames, and by putting fire in his censer checked the wrath of 
God. The High Priest stood between the dead and the living, and the fire dared not pass his feet. On 
another occasion God said to Moses, “Let me alone... . that I may consume this people,” shewing by the 
words “let me alone” that he can be withheld from doing what he threatens. The prayers of His servant 
hindered His power. Who, think you, is there now under heaven able to stay God’s wrath, to face the flame 
of His judgment, and to say with the apostle, “I could wish that I myself were accursed for my brethren”? 
Flocks and shepherds perish together, because as it is with the people, so is it with the priest. Of old it 
was not so. Then Moses spoke in a passion of pity, “yet now if thou wilt forgive their sin—; and if not, blot 
me, I pray thee, out of thy book.” He is not satisfied to secure his own salvation, he desires to perish with 
those that perish. And he is right, for “in the multitude of people is the king’s honour.” 


Such are the times in which our little Pacatula is born. Such are the swaddling clothes in which she draws 
her first breath; she is destined to know of tears before laughter and to feel sorrow sooner than joy. And 
hardly does she come upon the stage when she is called on to make her exit. Let her then suppose that 
the world has always been what it is now. Let her know nothing of the past, let her shun the present, and 
let her long for the future. 


These thoughts of mine are but hastily mustered. For my grief for lost friends has known no intermission 
and only recently have I recovered sufficient composure to write an old man’s letter to a little child. My 
affection for you, brother Gaudentius, has induced me to make the attempt and I have thought it better to 
say a few words than to say nothing at all. The grief that paralyses my will will excuse my brevity; 
whereas, were I to say nothing, the sincerity of my friendship might well be doubted. 


LETTER CXXIX. TO DARDANUS 


In answer to a question put by Dardanus, prefect of Gaul, Jerome writes concerning the Promised Land 
which he identifies not with Canaan but with heaven. He then points out that the present sufferings of the 
Jews are due altogether to the crime of which they have been guilty in the crucifixion of Christ. The date 
of the letter is 414 a.d. 


LETTER CXXX. TO DEMETRIAS 


Jerome writes to Demetrias, a highborn lady of Rome who had recently embraced the vocation of a virgin. 
After narrating her life’s history first at Rome and then in Africa, he goes on to lay down rules and 
principles to guide her in her new life. These which cover the whole field of ascetic practice and include 
the duties of study, of prayer, of fasting, of obedience, of giving up money for Christ, and of constant 
industry, are in substance similar to those which thirty years before Jerome had suggested to Eustochium 
(Letter XXII.). The tone of the letter is however milder and less fanatical; the asceticism recommended is 
not so severe; there is less of rhapsody and more of common sense. This letter should also be compared 
with the letter addressed to Demetrias by Pelagius, which is given in Vol. xi. of Jerome’s works (Migne’s 
Patr. Lat. xxx. ed.). The date is 414 a.d. 


1. Of all the subjects that I have treated from my youth up until now, either with my own pen or that of my 
secretaries I have dealt with none more difficult than that which now occupies me. I am going to write to 
Demetrias a virgin of Christ and a lady whose birth and riches make her second to none in the Roman 
world. If, therefore, I employ language adequate to describe her virtue, I shall be thought to flatter her; 
and if I suppress some details on the score that they might appear incredible, my reserve will not do 
justice to her undoubted merits. What am I to do then? I am unequal to the task before me, yet I cannot 
venture to decline it. Her grandmother and her mother are both women of mark, and they have alike 
authority to command, faith to seek and perseverance to obtain that which they require. It is not indeed 
anything very new or special that they ask of me; my wits have often been exercised upon similar themes. 
What they wish for is that I should raise my voice and bear witness as strongly as I can to the virtues of 
one who—in the words of the famous orator—is to be praised less for what she is than for what she gives 
promise of being. Yet, girl though she is, she has a glowing faith beyond her years, and has started from a 
point at which others think it a mark of signal virtue to leave off. 


2. Let detraction stand aloof and envy give way; let no charge of self seeking be brought against me. I 
write as a stranger to a stranger, at least so far as the personal appearance is concerned. For the inner 
man finds itself well known by that knowledge whereby the apostle Paul knew the Colossians and many 
other believers whom he had never seen. How high an esteem I entertain for this virgin, nay more what a 
miracle of virtue I think her, you may judge by the fact that being occupied in the explanation of Ezekiel’s 
description of the temple—the hardest piece in the whole range of scripture—and finding myself in that 
part of the sacred edifice wherein is the Holy of Holies and the altar of incense, I have chosen by way of a 
brief rest to pass from that altar to this, that upon it I might consecrate to eternal chastity a living offering 
acceptable to God and free from all stain. I am aware that the bishop has with words of prayer covered 
her holy head with the virgin’s bridal-veil, reciting the while the solemn sentence of the apostle: “I wish to 
present you all as a chaste virgin to Christ.” She stood as a queen at his right hand, her clothing of 
wrought gold and her raiment of needlework. Such was the coat of many colours, that is, formed of many 
different virtues, which Joseph wore; and similar ones were of old the ordinary dress of king’s daughters. 
Thereupon the bride herself rejoices and says: “the king hath brought me into his chambers,” and the 
choir of her companions responds: “the king’s daughter is all glorious within.” Thus she is a professed 
virgin. Still these words of mine will not be without their use. The speed of racehorses is quickened by the 
applause of spectators; prize fighters are urged to greater efforts by the cries of their backers; and when 
armies are drawn up for battle and swords are drawn, the general’s speech does much to fire his soldiers’ 
valour. So also is it on the present occasion. The grandmother and the mother have planted, but it is I that 
water and the Lord that giveth the increase. 


3. It is the practice of the rhetoricians to exalt him who is the subject of their praises by referring to his 
forefathers and the past nobility of his race, so that a fertile root may make up for barren branches and 


that you may admire in the stem what you have not got in the fruit. Thus I ought now to recall the 
distinguished names of the Probi and of the Olybrii, and that illustrious Anician house, the representatives 
of which have seldom or never been unworthy of the consulship. Or I ought to bring forward Olybrius our 
virgin’s father, whose untimely loss Rome has had to mourn. I fear to say more of him, lest I should 
intensify the pain of your saintly mother, and lest the commemoration of his virtues should become a 
renewing of her grief. He was a dutiful son, a loveable husband, a kind master, a popular citizen. He was 
made consul while still a boy; but the goodness of his character made him more illustrious as a senator. 
He was happy in his death for it saved him from seeing the ruin of his country; and happier still in his 
offspring, for the distinguished name of his great grandmother Demetrias has become yet more 
distinguished now that his daughter Demetrias has vowed herself to perpetual chastity. 


4. But what am I doing? Forgetful of my purpose and filled with admiration for this young man, I have 
spoken in terms of praise of mere worldly advantages; whereas I should rather have commended our 
virgin for having rejected all these, and for having determined to regard herself not as a wealthy or a high 
born lady, but simply as a woman like other women. Her strength of mind almost passes belief. Though 
she had silks and jewels freely at her disposal, and though she was surrounded by crowds of eunuchs and 
serving-women, a bustling household of flattering and attentive domestics, and though the daintiest feasts 
that the abundance of a large house could supply were daily set before her; she preferred to all these 
severe fasting, rough clothing, and frugal living. For she had read the words of the Lord: “they that wear 
soft clothing are in kings’ houses.” She was filled with admiration for the manner of life followed by Elijah 
and by John the Baptist; both of whom confined and mortified their loins with girdles of skin, while the 
second of them is said to have come in the spirit and power of Elijah as the forerunner of the Lord. As 
such he prophesied while still in his mother’s womb, and before the day of judgment won the 
commendation of the Judge. She admired also the zeal of Anna the daughter of Phanuel, who continued 
even to extreme old age to serve the Lord in the temple with prayers and fastings. When she thought of 
the four virgins who were the daughters of Philip, she longed to join their band and to be numbered with 
those who by their virginal purity have attained the grace of prophecy. With these and similar meditations 
she fed her mind, dreading nothing so much as to offend her grandmother and her mother. Although she 
was encouraged by their example, she was discouraged by their expressed wish and desire; not indeed 
that they disapproved of her holy purpose, but that the prize was so great that they did not venture to 
hope for it, or to aspire to it. Thus this poor novice in Christ’s service was sorely perplexed. She came to 
hate all her fine apparel and cried like Esther to the Lord: “Thou knowest that I abhor the sign of my high 
estate”—that is to say, the diadem which she wore as queen—”and that I abhor it as a menstruous rag.” 
Among the holy and highborn ladies who have seen and known her some have been driven by the tempest 
which has swept over Africa, from the shores of Gaul to a refuge in the holy places. These tell me that 
secretly night after night, though no one knew of it but the virgins dedicated to God in her mother’s and 
grandmother’s retinue, Demetrias, refusing sheets of linen and beds of down, spread a rug of goat’s hair 
upon the ground and watered her face with ceaseless tears. Night after night she cast herself in thought 
at the Saviour’s knees and implored him to accept her choice, to fulfil her aspiration, and to soften the 
hearts of her grandmother and of her mother. 


5. Why do I still delay to relate the sequel? When her wedding day was now close at hand and when a 
marriage chamber was being got ready for the bride and bridegroom; secretly without any witnesses and 
with only the night to comfort her, she is said to have nerved herself with such considerations as these: 
“What ails you, Demetrias? Why are you so fearful of defending your chastity? What you need is freedom 
and courage. If you are so panic-stricken in time of peace, what would you do if you were called on to 
undergo martyrdom? If you cannot bear so much as a frown from your own, how would you steel yourself 
to face the tribunals of persecutors? If men’s examples leave you unmoved, at least gather courage and 
confidence from the blessed martyr Agnes who vanquished the temptations both of youth and of a despot 
and by her martyrdom hallowed the very name of chastity. Unhappy girl! you know not, you know not to 
whom your virginity is due. It is not long since you have trembled in the hands of the barbarians and 
clung to your grandmother and your mother cowering under their cloaks for safety. You have seen yourself 
a prisoner and your chastity not in your own power. You have shuddered at the fierce looks of your 
enemies; you have seen with secret agony the virgins of God ravished. Your city, once the capital of the 
world, is now the grave of the Roman people; and will you on the shores of Libya, yourself an exile, accept 
an exile for a husband? Where will you find a matron to be present at your bridal? Whom will you get to 
escort you home? No tongue but a harsh Punic one will sing for you the wanton Fescennine verses. Away 
with all hesitations! Perfect love’ of God casteth out fear.’ Take to yourself the shield of faith, the 
breastplate of righteousness, the helmet of salvation, and sally forth to battle. The preservation of your 
chastity involves a martyrdom of its own. Why do you fear your grandmother? Why do you dread your 
mother? Perhaps they may themselves wish for you a course which they do not think you wish for 
yourself.” When by these and other arguments she had wrought herself to the necessary pitch of 
resolution, she cast from her as so many hindrances all her ornaments and worldly attire. Her precious 
necklaces, costly pearls, and glowing gems she put back in their cases. Then dressing herself in a coarse 
tunic and throwing over herself a still courser cloak she came in at an unlooked for moment, threw herself 
down suddenly at her grandmother’s knees, and with tears and sobs shewed her what she really was. That 
staid and holy woman was amazed when she beheld her granddaughter in so strange a dress. Her mother 
was completely overcome for joy. Both women could hardly believe that true which they had longed to be 
true. Their voices stuck in their throats, and, what with blushing and turning pale, with fright and with joy, 


they were a prey to many conflicting emotions. 


6. I must needs give way here and not attempt to describe what defies description. In the effort to explain 
the greatness of that joy past all belief, the flow of Tully’s eloquence would run dry and the bolts poised 
and hurled by Demosthenes would become spent and fall short. Whatever mind can conceive or speech 
can interpret of human gladness was seen then. Mother and child, grandmother and granddaughter 
kissed each other again and again. The two elder women wept copiously for joy, they raised the prostrate 
girl, they embraced her trembling form. In her purpose they recognized their own mind, and 
congratulated each other that now a virgin was to make a noble house more noble still by her virginity. 
She had found they said, a way to benefit her family and to lessen the calamity of the ruin of Rome. Good 
Jesus! What exultation there was all through the house! Many virgins sprouted out at once as shoots from 
a fruitful stem, and the example set by their patroness and lady was followed by a host both of clients and 
servants. Virginity was warmly espoused in every house and although those who made profession of it 
were as regards the flesh of lower rank than Demetrias they sought one reward with her, the reward of 
chastity. My words are too weak. Every church in Africa danced for joy. The news reached not only the 
cities, towns, and villages but even the scattered huts. Every island between Africa and Italy was full of it, 
the glad tidings ran far and wide, disliked by none. Then Italy put off her mourning and the ruined walls of 
Rome resumed in part their olden splendour; for they believed the full conversion of their fosterchild to be 
a sign of God’s favour towards them. You would fancy that the Goths had been annihilated and that that 
concourse of deserters and slaves had fallen by a thunderbolt from the Lord on high. There was less 
elation in Rome when Marcellus won his first success at Nola after thousands of Romans had fallen at the 
Trebia, Lake Thrasymenus, and Cannae. There was less joy among the nobles cooped up in the capitol, on 
whom the future of Rome depended, when after buying their lives with gold they heard that the Gauls had 
at length been routed. The news penetrated to the coasts of the East, and this triumph of Christian glory 
was heard of in the remote cities of the interior. What Christian virgin was not proud to have Demetrias as 
a companion? What mother did not call Juliana’s womb blessed? Unbelievers may scoff at the 
doubtfulness of rewards to come. Meantime, in becoming a virgin you have gained more than you have 
sacrificed. Had you become a man’s bride but one province would have known of you; while as a Christian 
virgin you are known to the whole world. Mothers who have but little faith in Christ are unhappily wont to 
dedicate to virginity only deformed and crippled daughters for whom they can find no suitable husbands. 
Glass beads, as the saying goes, are thought equal to pearls. Men who pride themselves on their religion 
give to their virgin daughters sums scarcely sufficient for their maintenance, and bestow the bulk of their 
property upon sons and daughters living in the world. Quite recently in this city a rich presbyter left two 
of his daughters who were professed virgins with a mere pittance, while he provided his other children 
with ample means for self-indulgence and pleasure. The same thing has been done, I am sorry to say, by 
many women who have adopted the ascetic life. Would that such instances were rare, but unfortunately 
they are not. Yet the more frequent they are the more blessed are those who refuse to follow an example 
which is set them by so many. 


7. All Christians are loud in their praises of Christ’s holy yokefellows, because they gave to Demetrias 
when she professed herself a virgin the money which had been set apart as a dowry for her marriage. 
They would not wrong her heavenly bridegroom; in fact they wished her to come to Him with all her 
previous riches, that these might not be wasted on the things of the world, but might relieve the distress 
of God’s servants. 


Who would believe it? That Proba, who of all persons of high rank and birth in the Roman world bears the 
most illustrious name, whose holy life and universal charity have won for her esteem even among the 
barbarians, who has made nothing of the regular consulships enjoyed by her three sons, Probinus, 
Olybrius, and Probus,—that Proba, I say, now that Rome has been taken and its contents burned or carried 
off, is said to be selling what property she has and to be making for herself friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness, that these may receive her into everlasting habitations! Well may the church’s ministers, 
whatever their degree, and those monks who are only monks in name, blush for shame that they are 
buying estates, when this noble lady is selling them. 


Hardly had she escaped from the hands of the barbarians, hardly had she ceased weeping for the virgins 
whom they had torn from her arms, when she was overwhelmed by a sudden and unbearable 
bereavement, one too which she had had no cause to fear, the death of her loving son. Yet as one who was 
to be grandmother to a Christian virgin, she bore up against this death-dealing stroke, strong in hope of 
the future and proving true of herself the words of the lyric: 


“Should the round world in fragments burst, its fall 
May strike the just, may slay, but not appal.” 


We read in the book of Job how, while the first messenger of evil was yet speaking, there came also 
another; and in the same book it is written: “is there not a temptation”—or as the Hebrew better gives it 
—”a warfare to man upon earth?” It is for this end that we labour, it is for this end that we risk our lives in 
the warfare of this world, that we may be crowned in the world to come. That we should believe this to be 
true of men is nothing wonderful, for even the Lord Himself was tempted, and of Abraham the scripture 
bears witness that God tempted him. It is for this reason also that the apostle says: “we glory in 


tribulations. . . . knowing that tribulation worketh patience; and patience experience; and experience 
hope; and hope maketh not ashamed;” and in another passage: “Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation or distress or persecution or famine or nakedness or peril or sword? As it is 
written, For thy sake we are killed all the day long; we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter.” The 
prophet Isaiah comforts those in like case in these words: “ye that are weaned from the milk, ye that are 
drawn from the breasts, look for tribulation upon tribulation, but also for hope upon hope.” For, as the 
apostle puts it “the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us.” Why I have here brought together all these passages the sequel will make plain. 


Proba who had seen from the sea the smoke of her native city and had committed her own safety and that 
of those dear to her to a fragile boat, found the shores of Africa even more cruel than those which she had 
left. For one lay in wait for her of whom it would be hard to say whether he was more covetous or 
heartless, one who cared for nothing but wine and money, one who under pretence of serving the mildest 
of emperors stood forth as the most savage of all despots. If I may be allowed to quote a fable of the poets, 
he was like Orcus in Tartarus. Like him too he had with him a Cerberus, not three headed but many 
headed, ready to seize and rend everything within his reach. He tore betrothed daughters from their 
mothers’ arms and sold high-born maidens in marriage to those greediest of men, the merchants of Syria. 
No plea of poverty induced him to spare either ward or widow or virgin dedicated to Christ. Indeed he 
looked more at the hands than at the faces of those who appealed to him. Such was the dread Charybdis 
and such the hound-girt Scylla which this lady encountered in fleeing from the barbarians; monsters who 
neither spared the shipwrecked nor heeded the cry of those made captive. Cruel wretch! at least imitate 
the enemy of the Roman Empire. The Brennus of our day took only what he found, but you seek what you 
cannot find. 


Virtue, indeed, is always exposed to envy, and cavillers may marvel at the secret agreement by which 
Proba purchased the chastity of her numerous companions. They may allege that the count who could 
have taken all would not have been satisfied with a part; and that she could not have questioned his claim 
since in spite of her rank she was but a slave in his despotic hands. I perceive also that I am laying myself 
open to the attacks of enemies and that I may seem to be flattering a lady of the highest birth and 
distinction. Yet these men will not be able to accuse me when they learn that hitherto I have said nothing 
about her. I have never either in the lifetime of her husband or since his decease praised her for the 
antiquity of her family or for the extent of her wealth and power, subjects which others might perhaps 
have improved in mercenary speeches. My purpose is to praise the grandmother of my virgin in a style 
befitting the church, and to thank her for having aided with her goodwill the desire which Demetrias has 
formed. For the rest my cell, my food and clothing, my advanced years, and my narrow circumstances 
sufficiently refute the charge of flattery. In what remains of my letter I shall direct all my words to 
Demetrias herself, whose holiness ennobles her as much as her rank, and of whom it may be said that the 
higher she climbs the more terrible will be her fall. 


For the rest 
This one thing, child of God, I lay on thee; 
Yea before all, and urge it many times: 


Love to occupy your mind with the reading of scripture. Do not in the good ground of your breast gather 
only a crop of darnel and wild oats. Do not let an enemy sow tares among the wheat when the 
householder is asleep (that is when the mind which ever cleaves to God is off its guard); but say always 
with the bride in the song of songs: “By night I sought him whom my soul loveth. Tell me where thou 
feedest, where thou makest thy flock to rest at noon;” and with the psalmist: “my soul followeth hard after 
thee: thy right hand upholdeth me;” and with Jeremiah: “I have not found it hard... . to follow thee,” for 
“there is no grief in Jacob neither is there travail in Israel.” When you were in the world you loved the 
things of the world. You rubbed your cheeks with rouge and used whitelead to improve your complexion. 
You dressed your hair and built up a tower on your head with tresses not your own. I shall say nothing of 
your costly earrings, your glistening pearls from the depths of the Red Sea, your bright green emeralds, 
your flashing onyxes, your liquid sapphires,—tones which turn the heads of matrons, and make them 
eager to possess the like. For you have relinquished the world and besides your baptismal vow have taken 
a new one; you have entered into a compact with your adversary and have said: “I renounce thee, O devil, 
and thy world and thy pomp and thy works.” Observe, therefore, the treaty that you have made, and keep 
terms with your adversary while you are in the way of this world. Otherwise he may some day deliver you 
to the judge and prove that you have taken what is his; and then the judge will deliver you to the officer— 
at once your foe and your avenger—and you will be cast into prison; into that outer darkness which 
surrounds us with the greater horror as it severs us from Christ the one true light. And you shall by no 
means come out thence till you have paid the uttermost farthing, that is, till you have expiated your most 
trifling sins; for we shall give account of every idle word in the day of judgment. 


8. In speaking thus I do not wish to utter an ill-omened prophecy against you but only to warn you as an 
apprehensive and prudent monitor who in your case fears even what is safe. What says the scripture? “If 
the spirit of the ruler rise up against thee, leave not thy place.” We must always stand under arms and in 
battle array, ready to engage the foe. When he tries to dislodge us from our position and to make us fall 


back, we must plant our feet firmly down, and say with the psalmist, “he hath set my feet upon a rock” 
and “the rocks are a refuge for the conies.” In this latter passage for conies’ many read hedgehogs.’ Now 
the hedgehog is a small animal, very shy, and covered over with thorny bristles. When Jesus was crowned 
with thorns and bore our sins and suffered for us, it was to make the roses of virginity and the lilies of 
chastity grow for us out of the brambles and briers which have formed the lot of women since the day 
when it was said to Eve, “in sorrow thou shalt bring forth children; and thy desire shall be to thy husband 
and he shall rule over thee.” We are told that the bridegroom feeds among the lilies, that is, among those 
who have not defiled their garments, for they have remained virgins and have hearkened to the precept of 
the Preacher: “let thy garments be always white.” As the author and prince of virginity He says boldly of 
Himself: “I am the rose of Sharon and the lily of the valleys.” “The rocks” then “are a refuge for the 
conies” who when they are persecuted in one city flee into another and have no fear that the prophetic 
words “refuge failed me” will be fulfilled in their case. “The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats,” and 
their food are the serpents which a little child draws out of their holes. Meanwhile the leopard lies down 
with the kid and the lion eats straw like the ox; not of course that the ox may learn ferocity from the lion 
but that the lion may learn docility from the ox. 


But let us turn back to the passage first quoted, “If the spirit of the ruler rise up against thee, leave not 
thy place,” a sentence which is followed by these words: “for yielding pacifieth great offences.” The 
meaning is, that if the serpent finds his way into your thoughts you must “keep your heart with all 
diligence” and sing with David, “cleanse thou me from secret faults: keep back thy servant also from 
presumptuous sins,” and come not to “the great transgression” which is sin in act. Rather slay the 
allurements to vice while they are still only thoughts; and dash the little ones of the daughter of Babylon 
against the stones where the serpent can leave no trail. Be wary and vow a vow unto the Lord: “let them 
not have dominion over me: then shall I be upright and I shall be innocent from the great transgression.” 
For elsewhere also the scripture testifies, “I will visit the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation.” That is to say, God will not punish us at once for our thoughts and resolves 
but will send retribution upon their offspring, that is, upon the evil deeds and habits of sin which arise out 
of them. As He says by the mouth of Amos: “for three transgressions of such and such a city and for four I 
will not turn away the punishment thereof.” 


9. I cull these few flowers in passing from the fair field of the holy scriptures. They will suffice to warn you 
that you must shut the door of your breast and fortify your brow by often making the sign of the cross. 
Thus alone will the destroyer of Egypt find no place to attack you; thus alone will the first-born of your 
soul escape the fate of the first-born of the Egyptians; thus alone will you be able with the prophet to say: 
“my heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed; I will sing and give praise. Awake up, my glory; awake, 
psaltery and harp.” For, sin stricken as she is, even Tyre is bidden to take up her harp and to do penance; 
like Peter she is told to wash away the stains of her former foulness with bitter tears. Howbeit, let us 
know nothing of penitence, lest the thought of it lead us into sin. It is a plank for those who have had the 
misfortune to be shipwrecked; but an inviolate virgin may hope to save the ship itself. For it is one thing to 
look for what you have cast away, and another to keep what you have never lost. Even the apostle kept 
under his body and brought it into subjection, lest having preached to others he might himself become a 
castaway. Heated with the violence of sensual passion he made himself the spokesman of the human race: 
“O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” and again, “I know that in 
me, that is in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing: for to will is present with me; but how to perform that 
which is good, I find not. For the good that I would, I do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do;” and 
once more: “they that are in the flesh cannot please God. But ye are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if so 
be that the spirit of God dwell in you.” 


10. After you have paid the most careful attention to your thoughts, you must then put on the armour of 
fasting and sing with David: “I chastened my soul with fasting,” and “I have eaten ashes like bread,” and 
“as for me when they troubled me my clothing was sackcloth.” Eve was expelled from paradise because 
she had eaten of the forbidden fruit. Elijah on the other hand after forty days of fasting was carried in a 
fiery chariot into heaven. For forty days and forty nights Moses lived by the intimate converse which he 
had with God, thus proving in his own case the complete truth of the saying, “man doth not live by bread 
only but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord.” The Saviour of the world, who in 
His virtues and His mode of life has left us an example to follow, was, immediately after His baptism, 
taken up by the spirit that He might contend with the devil, and after crushing him and overthrowing him 
might deliver him to his disciples to trample under foot. For what says the apostle? “God shall bruise 
Satan under your feet shortly.” And yet after the Saviour had fasted forty days, it was through food that 
the old enemy laid a snare for him, saying, “If thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be 
made bread.” Under the law, in the seventh month after the blowing of trumpets and on the tenth day of 
the month, a fast was proclaimed for the whole Jewish people, and that soul was cut off from among his 
people which on that day preferred self-indulgence to self-denial. In Job it is written of behemoth that “his 
strength is in his loins, and his force is in the navel of his belly.” Our foe uses the heat of youthful passion 
to tempt young men and maidens and “sets on fire the wheel of our birth.” He thus fulfils the words of 
Hosea, “they are all adulterers, their heart is like an oven;” an oven which only God’s mercy and severe 
fasting can extinguish. These are “the fiery darts” with which the devil wounds men and sets them on fire, 
and it was these which the king of Babylon used against the three children. But when he made his fire 
forty-nine cubits high he did but turn to his own ruin the seven weeks which the Lord had appointed for a 


time of salvation. And as then a fourth bearing a form like the son of God slackened the terrible heat and 
cooled the flames of the blazing fiery furnace, until, menacing as they looked, they became quite 
harmless, so is it now with the virgin soul. The dew of heaven and severe fasting quench in a girl the 
flame of passion and enable her soul even in its earthly tenement to live the angelic life. Therefore the 
chosen vessel declares that concerning virgins he has no commandment of the Lord. For you must act 
against nature or rather above nature if you are to forswear your natural function, to cut off your own 
root, to cull no fruit but that of virginity, to abjure the marriage-bed, to shun intercourse with men, and 
while in the body to live as though out of it. 


11. I do not, however, lay on you as an obligation any extreme fasting or abnormal abstinence from food. 
Such practices soon break down weak constitutions and cause bodily sickness before they lay the 
foundations of a holy life. It is a maxim of the philosophers that virtues are means, and that all extremes 
are of the nature of vice; and it is in this sense that one of the seven wise men propounds the famous saw 
quoted in the comedy, “In nothing too much.” You must not go on fasting until your heart begins to throb 
and your breath to fail and you have to be supported or carried by others. No; while curbing the desires of 
the flesh, you must keep sufficient strength to read scripture, to sing psalms, and to observe vigils. For 
fasting is not a complete virtue in itself but only a foundation on which other virtues may be built. The 
same may be said of sanctification and of that chastity without which no man shall see the Lord. Each of 
these is a step on the upward way, yet none of them by itself will avail to win the virgin’s crown. The 
gospel teaches us this in the parable of the wise and foolish virgins; the former of whom enter into the 
bridechamber of the bridegroom, while the latter are shut out from it because not having the oil of good 
works they allow their lamps to fail. This subject of fasting opens up a wide field in which I have often 
wandered myself, and many writers have devoted treatises to the subject. I must refer you to these if you 
wish to learn the advantages of self-restraint and on the other hand the evils of over-feeding. 


12. Follow the example of your Spouse: be subject to your grandmother and to your mother. Never look 
upon a man, especially upon a young man, except in their company. Never know a man whom they do not 
know. It is a maxim of the world that the only sure friendship is one based on an identity of likes and 
dislikes. You have been taught by their example as well as instructed by the holy life of your home to 
aspire to virginity, to recognize the commandments of Christ, to know what is expedient for you and what 
course you ought to choose. But do not regard what is your own as absolutely your own. Remember that 
part of it belongs to those who have communicated their chastity to you and from whose honourable 
marriages and beds undefiled you have sprung up like a choice flower. For you are destined to produce 
perfect fruit if only you will humble yourself under the mighty hand of God, always remembering that it is 
written: “God resisteth the proud and giveth grace to the humble.” Now where there is grace, this is not 
given in return for works but is the free gift of the giver, so that the apostles’ words are fulfilled: “it is not 
of him that willeth nor of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy.” And yet it is ours to will and 
not to will; and all the while the very liberty that is ours is only ours by the mercy of God. 


13. Again in selecting for yourself eunuchs and maids and servingmen look rather to their characters than 
to their good looks; for, whatever their age or sex, and even if mutilation ensures in them a compulsory 
chastity, you must take account of their dispositions, for these cannot be operated on save by the fear of 
Christ. When you are present buffoonery and loose talk must find no place. You should never hear an 
improper word; if you do hear one, you must not be carried away by it. Abandoned men often make use of 
a single light expression to try the gates of chastity. Leave to worldlings the privileges of laughing and 
being laughed at. One who is in your position ought to be serious. Cato the Censor, in old time a leading 
man in your city, (the same who in his last days turned his attention to Greek literature without either 
blushing for himself as censor or despairing of success on account of his age) is said by Lucilius to have 
laughed only once in his life, and the same remark is made about Marcus Crassus. These men may have 
affected this austere mien to gain for themselves reputation and notoriety. For so long as we dwell in the 
tabernacle of this body and are enveloped with this fragile flesh, we can but restrain and regulate our 
affections and passions; we cannot wholly extirpate them. Knowing this the psalmist says: “be ye angry 
and sin not;” which the apostle explains thus: “let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” For, if to be 
angry is human, to put an end to one’s anger is Christian. 


14. I think it unnecessary to warn you against covetousness since it is the way of your family both to have 
riches and to despise them. The apostle too tells us that covetousness is idolatry, and to one who asked 
the Lord the question: “Good Master what good thing shall I do that I may have eternal life?” He thus 
replied: “If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven; and come and follow me.” Such is the climax of complete and apostolic virtue—to sell 
all that one has and to distribute to the poor, and thus freed from all earthly encumbrance to fly up to the 
heavenly realms with Christ. To us, or I should rather say to you, a careful stewardship is entrusted, 
although in such matters full freedom of choice is left to every individual, whether old or young. Christ’s 
words are “if thou wilt be perfect.” I do not compel you, He seems to say, I do not command you, but I set 
the palm before you, I shew you the prize; it is for you to choose whether you will enter the arena and win 
the crown. Let us consider how wisely Wisdom has spoken. “Sell that thou hast.” To whom is the 
command given? Why, to him to whom it was said, “if thou wilt be perfect.” Sell not a part of thy goods but 
“all that thou hast.” And when you have sold them, what then? “Give to the poor.” Not to the rich, not to 
your kinsfolk, not to minister to self indulgence; but to relieve need. It does not matter whether a man is a 


priest or a relation or a connexion, you must think of nothing but his poverty. Let your praises come from 
the stomachs of the hungry and not from the rich banquets of the overfed. We read in the Acts of the 
Apostles how, while the blood of the Lord was still warm and believers were in the fervour of their first 
faith, they all sold their possessions and laid the price of them at the apostles’ feet (to shew that money 
ought to be trampled underfoot) and “distribution was made unto every man according as he had need.” 
But Ananias and Sapphira proved timid stewards, and what is more, deceitful ones; therefore they 
brought on themselves condemnation. For having made a vow they offered their money to God as if it 
were their own and not His to whom they had vowed it; and keeping back for their own use a part of that 
which belonged to another, through fear of famine which true faith never fears, they drew down on 
themselves suddenly the avenging stroke, which was meant not in cruelty towards them but as a warning 
to others. In fact the apostle Peter by no means called down death upon them as Porphyry foolishly says. 
He merely announced God’s judgment by the spirit of prophecy, that the doom of two persons might be a 
lesson to many. From the time of your dedication to perpetual virginity your property is yours no longer; 
or rather is now first truly yours because it has come to be Christ’s. Yet while your grandmother and 
mother are living you must deal with it according to their wishes. If, however, they die and rest in the 
sleep of the saints (and I know that they desire that you should survive them); when your years are riper, 
and your will steadier, and your resolution stronger, you will do with your money what seems best to you, 
or rather what the Lord shall command, knowing as you will that hereafter you will have nothing save that 
which you have here spent on good works. Others may build churches, may adorn their walls when built 
with marbles, may procure massive columns, may deck the unconscious capitals with gold and precious 
ornaments, may cover church doors with silver and adorn the altars with gold and gems. I do not blame 
those who do these things; I do not repudiate them. Everyone must follow his own judgment. And it is 
better to spend one’s money thus than to hoard it up and brood over it. However your duty is of a different 
kind. It is yours to clothe Christ in the poor, to visit Him in the sick, to feed Him in the hungry, to shelter 
Him in the homeless, particularly such as are of the household of faith, to support communities of virgins, 
to take care of God’s servants, of those who are poor in spirit, who serve the same Lord as you day and 
night, who while they are on earth live the angelic life and speak only of the praises of God. Having food 
and raiment they rejoice and count themselves rich. They seek for nothing more, contented if only they 
can persevere in their design. For as soon as they begin to seek more they are shewn to be undeserving 
even of those things that are needful. 


The preceding counsels have been addressed to a virgin who is wealthy and a lady of rank. 


15. But what I am now going to say will be addressed to the virgin alone. I shall take into consideration, 
that is, not your circumstances but yourself. In addition to the rule of psalmody and prayer which you 
must always observe at the third, sixth, and ninth hours, at evening, at midnight, and at dawn, you should 
determine how much time you will bind yourself to give to the learning and reading of scripture, aiming to 
please and instruct the soul rather than to lay a burthen upon it. When you have spent your allotted time 
in these studies, often kneeling down to pray as care for your soul will impel you to do; have some wool 
always at hand, shape the threads into yarn with your thumb, attach them to the shuttle, and then throw 
this to weave a web, or roll up the yarn which others have spun or lay it out for the weavers. Examine 
their work when it is done, find fault with its defects, and arrange how much they are to do. If you busy 
yourself with these numerous occupations, you will never find your days long; however late the summer 
sun may be in setting, a day will always seem too short on which something remains undone. By observing 
such rules as these you will save yourself and others, you will set a good example as a mistress, and you 
will place to your credit the chastity of many. For the scripture says: “the soul of every idler is filled with 
desires.” Nor may you excuse yourself from toil on the plea that God’s bounty has left you in want of 
nothing. No; you must labour with the rest, that being always busy you may think only of the service of 
the Lord. I shall speak quite plainly. Even supposing that you give all your property to the poor, Christ will 
value nothing more highly than what you have wrought with your own hands. You may work for yourself 
or to set an example to your virgins; or you may make presents to your mother and grandmother to draw 
from them larger sums for the relief of the poor. 


16. I have all but passed over the most important point of all. While you were still quite small, bishop 
Anastasius of holy and blessed memory ruled the Roman church. In his days a terrible storm of heresy 
came from the East and strove first to corrupt and then to undermine that simple faith which an apostle 
has praised. However the bishop, rich in poverty and as careful of his flock as an apostle, at once smote 
the noxious thing on the head, and stayed the hydra’s hissing. Now I have reason to fear—in fact a report 
has reached me to this effect—that the poisonous germs of this heresy still live and sprout in the minds of 
some to this day. I think, therefore, that I ought to warn you, in all kindness and affection, to hold fast the 
faith of the saintly Innocent, the spiritual son of Anastasius and his successor in the apostolic see; and not 
to receive any foreign doctrine, however wise and discerning you may take yourself to be. Men of this type 
whisper in corners and pretend to inquire into the justice of God. Why, they ask, was a particular soul 
born in a particular province? What is the reason that some are born of Christian parents, others among 
wild beasts and savage tribes who have no knowledge of God? Wherever they can strike the simple with 
their scorpion-sting and form an ulcer fitted to their purpose, there they diffuse their venom. “Is it for 
nothing, think you,”—thus they argue—”that a little child scarcely able to recognize its mother by a laugh 
or a look of joy, which has done nothing either good or evil, is seized by a devil or overwhelmed with 
jaundice or doomed to bear afflictions which godless men escape, while God’s servants have to bear 


them?” Now if God’s judgments, they say, are “true and righteous altogether,” and if “there is no 
unrighteousness in Him,” we are compelled by reason to believe that our souls have pre-existed in heaven, 
that they are condemned to and, if I may so say, buried in human bodies because of some ancient sins, and 
that we are punished in this valley of weeping for old misdeeds. This according to them is the prophet’s 
reason for saying: “Before I was afflicted I went astray,” and again, “Bring my soul out of prison.” They 
explain in the same way the question of the disciples in the gospel: “Who did sin, this man or his parents, 
that he was born blind?” and other similar passages. 


This godless and wicked teaching was formerly ripe in Egypt and the East; and now it lurks secretly like a 
viper in its hole among many persons in those parts, defiling the purity of the faith and gradually creeping 
on like an inherited disease till it assails a large number. But I am sure that if you hear it you will not 
accept it. For you have preceptresses under God whose faith is a rule of sound doctrine. You will 
understand what I mean, for God will give you understanding in all things. You must not ask me on the 
spot to give you a refutation of this dreadful heresy and of others worse still; for were I to do so I should 
“criticize where I ought to forbid,” and my present object is not to refute heretics but to instruct a virgin. 
However, I have defeated their wiles and counterworked their efforts to undermine the truth in a treatise 
which by God’s help I have written; and if you desire to have this, I shall send it to you promptly and with 
pleasure. I say, if you desire to have it, for as the proverb says, wares proffered unasked are little 
esteemed, and a plentiful supply brings down prices, which are always highest where scarcity prevails. 


17. Men often discuss the comparative merits of life in solitude and life in a community; and the 
preference is usually given to the first over the second. Still even for men there is always the risk that, 
being withdrawn from the society of their fellows, they may become exposed to unclean and godless 
imaginations, and in the fulness of their arrogance and disdain may look down upon everyone but 
themselves, and may arm their tongues to detract from the clergy or from those who like themselves are 
bound by the vows of a solitary life. Of such it is well said by the psalmist, “as for the children of men their 
teeth are spears and arrows and their tongue a sharp sword.” Now if all this is true of men, how much 
more does it apply to women whose fickle and vacillating minds, if left to their own devices, soon 
degenerate. I am myself acquainted with anchorites of both sexes who by excessive fasting have so 
impaired their faculties that they do not know what to do or where to turn, when to speak or when to be 
silent. Most frequently those who have been so affected have lived in solitary cells, cold and damp. 
Moreover if persons untrained in secular learning read the works of able church writers, they only acquire 
from them a wordy fluency and not, as they might do, a fuller knowledge of the scriptures. The old saying 
is found true of them, although they have not the wit to speak, they cannot remain silent. They teach to 
others the scriptures that they do not understand themselves; and if they are fortunate enough to 
convince them, they take upon themselves airs as men of learning. In fact, they set up as instructors of the 
ignorant before they have gone to school themselves. It is a good thing therefore to defer to one’s betters, 
to obey those set over one, to learn not only from the scriptures but from the example of others how one 
ought to order one’s life, and not to follow that worst of teachers, one’s own self-confidence. Of women 
who are thus presumptuous the apostle says that they “are carried about with every wind of doctrine, ever 
learning and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth.” 


18. Avoid the company of married women who are devoted to their husbands and to the world, that your 
mind may not become unsettled by hearing what a husband says to his wife, or a wife to her husband. 
Such conversations are filled with deadly venom. To express his condemnation of them the apostle has 
taken a verse of a profane writer and has pressed it into the service of the church. It may be literally 
rendered at the expense of the metre: “evil communications corrupt good manners.” No; you should 
choose for your companions staid and serious women, particularly widows and virgins, persons of 
approved conversation, of few words, and of a holy modesty. Shun gay and thoughtless girls, who deck 
their heads and wear their hair in fringes, who use cosmetics to improve their skins and affect tight 
sleeves, dresses without a crease, and dainty buskins; and by pretending to be virgins more easily sell 
themselves into destruction. Moreover, the character and tastes of a mistress are often inferred from the 
behaviour of her attendants. Regard as fair and lovable and a fitting companion one who is unconscious of 
her good looks and careless of her appearance; who does not expose her breast out of doors or throw 
back her cloak to reveal her neck; who veils all of her face except her eyes, and only uses these to find her 
way. 


19. I hesitate about what I am going to say but, as often happens, whether I like it or not, it must be said; 
not that I have reason to fear anything of the kind in your case, for probably you know nothing of such 
things and have never even heard of them, but that in advising you I may warn others. A virgin should 
avoid as so many plagues and banes of chastity all ringletted youths who curl their hair and scent 
themselves with musk; to whom may well be applied the words of Petronius Arbiter, “too much perfume 
makes an ill perfume.” I need not speak of those who by their pertinacious visits to virgins bring discredit 
both on themselves and on these; for, even if nothing wrong is done by them, no wrong can be imagined 
greater than to find oneself exposed to the calumnies and attacks of the heathen. I do not here speak of 
all, but only of those whom the church itself rebukes, whom sometimes it expels, and against whom the 
censure of bishops and presbyters is not seldom directed. For, as it is, it is almost more dangerous for 
giddy girls to shew themselves in the abodes of religion than even to walk abroad. Virgins who live in 
communities and of whom large numbers are assembled together, should never go out by themselves or 


unaccompanied by their mother. A hawk often singles out one of a flight of doves, pounces on it and tears 
it open till it is gorged with its flesh and blood. Sick sheep stray from the flock and fall into the jaws of 
wolves. I know some saintly virgins who on holy days keep at home to avoid the crowds and refuse to go 
out when they must either take a strong escort, or altogether avoid all public places. 


It is about thirty years since I published a treatise on the preservation of virginity, in which I felt 
constrained to oppose certain vices and to lay bare the wiles of the devil for the instruction of the virgin to 
whom it was addressed. My language then gave offence to a great many, for everyone applied what I said 
to himself and instead of welcoming my admonitions turned away from me as an accuser of his deeds. Was 
it any use, do you ask, thus to arm a host of remonstrants and to show by my complaints the wounds 
which my conscience received? Yes, I answer, for, while they have passed away, my book still remains. I 
have also written short exhortations to several virgins and widows, and in these smaller works I have 
gathered together all that there is to be said on the subject. So that I am reduced to the alternative of 
repeating exhortations which seem superfluous or of omitting them to the serious injury of this treatise. 
The blessed Cyprian has left a noble work on virginity; and many other writers, both Greek and Latin, 
have done the same. Indeed the virginal life has been praised both with tongue and pen among all nations 
and particularly among the churches. Most, however, of those who have written on the subject have 
addressed themselves to such as have not yet chosen virginity, and who need help to enable them to 
choose aright. But I and those to whom I write have made our choice; and our one object is to remain 
constant to it. Therefore, as our way lies among scorpions and adders, among snares and banes, let us go 
forward staff in hand, our loins girded and our feet shod; that so we may come to the sweet waters of the 
true Jordan, and enter the land of promise and go up to the house of God. Then shall we sing with the 
prophet: “Lord, I have loved the habitation of thy house and the place where thine honour dwelleth;” and 
again: “one thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after; that I may dwell in the house of the 
Lord all the days of my life.” 


Happy is the soul, happy is the virgin in whose heart there is room for no other love than the love of 
Christ. For in Himself He is wisdom and chastity, patience and justice and every other virtue. Happy too is 
she who can recall a man’s face without the least sigh of regret, and who has no desire to set eyes on one 
whom, after she has seen him, she may find herself unwilling to give up. Some there are, however, who by 
their ill-behaviour bring discredit on the holy profession of virginity and upon the glory of the heavenly 
and angelic company who have made it. These must be frankly told either to marry if they cannot contain, 
or to contain if they will not marry. It is also a matter for laughter or rather for tears, that when 
mistresses walk abroad they are preceded by maids better dressed than themselves; indeed so usual has 
this become that, if of two women you see one less neat than the other, you take her for the mistress as a 
matter of course. And yet these maids are professed virgins. Again not a few virgins choose sequestered 
dwellings where they will not be under the eyes of others, in order that they may live more freely than 
they otherwise could do. They take baths, do what they please, and try as much as they can to escape 
notice. We see these things and yet we put up with them; in fact, if we catch sight of the glitter of gold, we 
are ready to account of them as good works. 


20. I end as I began, not content to have given you but a single warning. Love the holy scriptures, and 
wisdom will love you. Love wisdom, and it will keep you safe. Honour wisdom, and it will embrace you 
round about. Let the jewels on your breast and in your ears be the gems of wisdom. Let your tongue know 
no theme but Christ, let no sound pass your lips that is not holy, and let your words always reproduce that 
sweetness of which your grandmother and your mother set you the example. Imitate them, for they are 
models of virtue. 


LETTER CXXXI. FROM AUGUSTINE 


At the suggestion of Jerome, Marcellinus (for whom see Letter CXXVI.) had consulted Augustine on the 
difficult question of the origin of the soul but had failed to get any definite opinion from this latter. 
Augustine now writes to Jerome confessing his inability to decide the question and asking for advice upon 
it. He begins by reciting—and justifying—his own belief that the soul is immortal and incorporeal and that 
its fall into sin is due not to God but to its own free choice. He then goes on to say that he is quite ready to 
accept creationism as a solution of the difficulty if Jerome will shew him how this theory is reconcilable 
with the church’s condemnation of Pelagius and its assertion of the doctrine of original sin. The damnation 
of unbaptized infants is assumed throughout. 


The date of the letter is 415 a.d. Its number in the Letters of Augustine is CLXVI. 


you were to find fault with his instruments, because they cut, or cauterize, or amputate, or tighten; 
whereas there could be no doctor of any value without his professional tools? Censure, if you please, the 
practitioner who cuts badly, amputates clumsily, is rash in his cautery; and even blame his implements as 
rough tools of his art. Your conduct is equally unreasonable, when you allow indeed that God is a judge, 
but at the same time destroy those operations and dispositions by which He discharges His judicial 
functions. We are taught God by the prophets, and by Christ, not by the philosophers nor by Epicurus. We 
who believe that God really lived on earth, and took upon Him the low estate of human form, for the 
purpose of man’s salvation, are very far from thinking as those do who refuse to believe that God cares for 
anything. Whence has found its way to the heretics an argument of this kind: If God is angry, and jealous, 
and roused, and grieved, He must therefore be corrupted, and must therefore die. Fortunately, however, it 
is a part of the creed of Christians even to believe that God did die, and yet that He is alive for evermore. 
Superlative is their folly, who prejudge divine things from human; so that, because in man’s corrupt 
condition there are found passions of this description, therefore there must be deemed to exist in God also 
sensations of the same kind. Discriminate between the natures, and assign to them their respective 
senses, which are as diverse as their natures require, although they seem to have a community of 
designations. We read, indeed, of God’s right hand, and eyes, and feet: these must not, however, be 
compared with those of human beings, because they are associated in one and the same name. Now, as 
great as shall be the difference between the divine and the human body, although their members pass 
under identical names, so great will also be the diversity between the divine and the human soul, 
notwithstanding that their sensations are designated by the same names. These sensations in the human 
being are rendered just as corrupt by the corruptibility of man’s substance, as in God they are rendered 
incorruptible by the incorruption of the divine essence. Do you really believe the Creator to be God? By all 
means, is your reply. How then do you suppose that in God there is anything human, and not that all is 
divine? Him whom you do not deny to be God, you confess to be not human; because, when you confess 
Him to be God, you have, in fact, already determined that He is undoubtedly diverse from every sort of 
human conditions. Furthermore, although you allow, with others, that man was inbreathed by God into a 
living soul, not God by man, it is yet palpably absurd of you to be placing human characteristics in God 
rather than divine ones in man, and clothing God in the likeness of man, instead of man in the image of 
God. And this, therefore, is to be deemed the likeness of God in man, that the human soul have the same 
emotions and sensations as God, although they are not of the same kind; differing as they do both in their 
conditions and their issues according to their nature. Then, again, with respect to the opposite sensations, 
—I mean meekness, patience, mercy, and the very parent of them all, goodness,—why do you form your 
opinion of the divine displays of these (from the human qualities)? For we indeed do not possess them in 
perfection, because it is God alone who is perfect. So also in regard to those others,—namely, anger and 
irritation, we are not affected by them in so happy a manner, because God alone is truly happy, by reason 
of His property of incorruptibility. Angry He will possibly be, but not irritated, nor dangerously tempted; 
He will be moved, but not subverted. All appliances He must needs use, because of all contingencies; as 
many sensations as there are causes: anger because of the wicked, and indignation because of the 
ungrateful, and jealousy because of the proud, and whatsoever else is a hinderance to the evil. So, again, 
mercy on account of the erring, and patience on account of the impenitent, and pre-eminent resources on 
account of the meritorious, and whatsoever is necessary to the good. All these affections He is moved by 
in that peculiar manner of His own, in which it is profoundly fit that He should be affected; and it is owing 
to Him that man is also similarly affected in a way which is equally his own. 


CHAPTER XVII 


TRACE GOD’S GOVERNMENT IN HISTORY AND IN HIS PRECEPTS, AND YOU WILL FIND IT FULL OF HIS GOODNESS 


These considerations show that the entire order of God as Judge is an operative one, and (that I may 
express myself in worthier words) protective of His Catholic and supreme goodness, which, removed as it 
is from judiciary emotions, and pure in its own condition, the Marcionites refuse to acknowledge to be in 
one and the same Deity, “raining on the just and on the unjust, and making His sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good,”—a bounty which no other god at all exercises. It is true that Marcion has been bold enough 
to erase from the gospel this testimony of Christ to the Creator; but yet the world itself is inscribed with 
the goodness of its Maker, and the inscription is read by each man’s conscience. Nay, this very long- 
suffering of the Creator will tend to the condemnation of Marcion; that patience, (I mean,) which waits for 
the sinner’s repentance rather than his death, which prefers mercy to sacrifice, averting from the 
Ninevites the ruin which had been already denounced against them, and vouchsafing to Hezekiah’s tears 
an extension of his life, and restoring his kingly state to the monarch of Babylon after his complete 
repentance; that mercy, too, which conceded to the devotion of the people the son of Saul when about to 
die, and gave free forgiveness to David on his confessing his sins against the house of Uriah; which also 
restored the house of Israel as often as it condemned it, and addressed to it consolation no less frequently 
than reproof. Do not therefore look at God simply as Judge, but turn your attention also to examples of His 
conduct as the Most Good. Noting Him, as you do, when He takes vengeance, consider Him likewise when 
He shows mercy. In the scale, against His severity place His gentleness. When you shall have discovered 
both qualities to co-exist in the Creator, you will find in Him that very circumstance which induces you to 
think there is another God. Lastly, come and examine into His doctrine, discipline, precepts, and counsels. 
You will perhaps say that there are equally good prescriptions in human laws. But Moses and God existed 


LETTER CXXXII. FROM AUGUSTINE 


In this letter Augustine deals with the statement of James ii. 10 (“whosoever shall keep the whole law and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all”) and explains it by saying that every breach of the law is a 
breach of love. He also takes occasion to criticise two doctrines of the schools then prevalent, (1) that all 
sins are equal and (2) that he who has one virtue has all and that all virtues are wanting to him who lacks 
one. 


The date of the letter is 415 a.d. Its number in the Letters of Augustine is CLXVII. 


LETTER CXXXIII. TO CTESIPHON 


Ctesiphon had written to Jerome for his opinion on two points in the teaching of Pelagius, (1) his quietism 
and (2) his denial of original sin. Jerome now refutes these two doctrines and points out that Pelagius has 
drawn them partly from the philosophers and partly from the heretics. He censures Rufinus, who had died 
5 years before, for attributing to Sixtus bishop of Rome a book which is really the work of Xystus a 
Pythagorean, and for passing off as the composition of the martyr Pamphilus a panegyric of Origen really 
due to his friend Eusebius. In both these assertions, however, Jerome is more wrong than right. (See 
Prolegomena to the works of Rufinus.) The letter concludes with a promise to deal more fully with the 
heresy of Pelagius at some future time, a promise afterwards redeemed by the publication of a dialogue 
against the Pelagians.’ The date of the letter is 415 a.d. 


1. In acquainting me with the new controversy which has taken the place of the old you are wrong in 
thinking that you have acted rashly, for your conduct has been prompted by zeal and friendship. Already 
before the arrival of your letter many in the East have been deceived into a pride which apes humility and 
have said with the devil: “I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars of God; I will be 
like the Most High.” Can there be greater presumption than to claim not likeness to God but equality with 
Him, and so to compress into a few words the poisonous doctrines of all the heretics which in their turn 
flow from the statements of the philosophers, particularly of Pythagoras and Zeno the founder of the Stoic 
school? For those states of feeling which the Greeks call pathe and which we may describe as “passions,” 
relating to the present or the future such as vexation and gladness, hope and fear,—these, they tell us, it is 
possible to root out of our minds; in fact all vice may be destroyed root and branch in man by meditation 
on virtue and constant practice of it. The position which they thus take up is vehemently assailed by the 
Peripatetics who trace themselves to Aristotle, and by the new Academics of whom Cicero is a disciple; 
and these overthrow not the facts of their opponents—for they have no facts—but the shadows and wishes 
which do duty for them. To maintain such a doctrine is to take man’s nature from him, to forget that he is 
constituted of body as well as soul, to substitute mere wishes for sound teaching. For the apostle says: 
—”O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” But as I cannot say all 
that I wish in a short letter I will briefly touch on the points that you must avoid. Virgil writes:— 


Thus mortals fear and hope, rejoice and grieve, 
And shut in darkness have no sight of heaven. 


For who can escape these feelings? Must we not all clap our hands when we are joyful, and shrink at the 
approach of sorrow? Must not hope always animate us and fear put us in terror? So in one of his Satires 
the poet Horace, whose words are so weighty, writes: 


From faults no mortal is completely free; 
He that has fewest is the perfect man. 


2. Well does one of our own writers say: “the philosophers are the patriarchs of the heretics.” It is they 
who have stained with their perverse doctrine the spotlessness of the Church, not knowing that of human 
weakness it is said: “Why is earth and ashes proud?” So likewise the apostle: “I see another law in my 
members warring against the law of my mind and bringing me into captivity”; and again, “The good that I 
would I do not: but the evil which I would not that I do.” Now if Paul does what he wills not, what becomes 
of the assertion that a man may be without sin if he will? Given the will, how is it to have its way when the 
apostle tells us that he has no power to do what he wishes? Moreover if we ask them who the persons are 
whom they regard as sinless they seek to veil the truth by a new subterfuge. They do not, they say, profess 
that men are or have been without sin; all that they maintain is that it is possible for them to be so. 
Remarkable teachers truly, who maintain that a thing may be which on their own shewing, never has 
been; whereas the scripture says:—”The thing which shall be, it is that which hath been already of old 
time.” 


I need not go through the lives of the saints or call attention to the moles and spots which mark the fairest 
skins. Many of our writers, it is true, unwisely, take this course; however, a few sentences of scripture will 
dispose alike of the heretics and the philosophers. What says the chosen vessel? “God had concluded all in 


unbelief that he might have mercy upon all;” and in another place, “all have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God.” The preacher also who is the mouthpiece of the Divine Wisdom freely protests and says: 
“there is not a just man upon earth, that doeth good and sinneth not:” and again, “if thy people sin against 
thee, for there is no man that sinneth not:” and “who can say, I have made my heart clean?” and “none is 
clean from stain, not even if his life on earth has been but for one day.” David insists on the same thing 
when he says: “Behold, I was shapen in iniquity and in sin did my mother conceive me;” and in another 
psalm, “in thy sight shall no man living be justified.” This last passage they try to explain away from 
motives of reverence, arguing that the meaning is that no man is perfect in comparison with God. Yet the 
scripture does not say: “in comparison with thee shall no man living be justified” but “in thy sight shall no 
man living be justified.” And when it says “in thy sight” it means that those who seem holy to men to God 
in his fuller knowledge are by no means holy. For “man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart.” But if in the sight of God who sees all things and to whom the secrets of the heart 
lie open no man is just; then these heretics instead of adding to man’s dignity, clearly take away from 
God’s power. I might bring together many other passages of scripture of the same import; but were I to do 
so, I should exceed the limits I will not say of a letter but of a volume. 


3. It is with no new doctrines that in their self-applauding perfidy they deceive the simple and untaught. 
They cannot, however, deceive theologians who meditate in the law of the Lord day and night. Let those 
blush then for their leaders and companions who say that a man may be “without sin” if he will, or, as the 
Greeks term it anamartetos , “sinless.” As such a statement sounds intolerable to the Eastern churches, 
they profess indeed only to say that a man may be “without sin” and do not presume to allege that he may 
be “sinless” as well. As if, forsooth, “sinless” and “without sin” had different meanings; whereas the only 
difference between them is that Latin requires two words to express what Greek gives in one. If you adopt 
“without sin” and reject “sinless,” then condemn the preachers of sinlessness. But this you cannot do. You 
know very well what it is that you teach your pupils in private; and that while you say one thing with your 
lips you engrave another on your heart. To us, ignorant outsiders you speak in parables; but to your own 
followers you avow your secret meaning. And for this you claim the authority of scripture which says: “to 
the multitudes Jesus spake in parables;” but to his own disciples He said: “it is given unto you to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not given.” 


But to return; I will shortly set forth the names of your leaders and companions to shew you who those are 
of whose fellowship you make your boast. Manichaeus says of his elect—whom he places among Plato’s 
orbits in heaven—that they are free from all sin, and cannot sin even if they will. To so great heights have 
they attained in virtue that they laugh at the works of the flesh. Then there is Priscillian in Spain whose 
infamy makes him as bad as Manichaeus, and whose disciples profess a high esteem for you. These are 
rash enough to claim for themselves the twofold credit of perfection and wisdom. Yet they shut themselves 
up alone with women and justify their sinful embraces by quoting the lines: 


The almighty father takes the earth to wife; 
Pouring upon her fertilizing rain, 
That from her womb new harvest he may reap. 


These heretics have affinities with Gnosticism which may be traced to the impious teaching of Basilides. It 
is from him that you derive the assertion that without knowledge of the law it is impossible to avoid sin. 
But why do I speak of Priscillian who has been condemned by the whole world and put to death by the 
secular sword? Evagrius of Ibera in Pontus who sends letters to virgins and monks and among others to 
her whose name bears witness to the blackness of her perfidy, has published a book of maxims on apathy, 
or, as we should say, impassivity or imperturbability; a state in which the mind ceases to be agitated and— 
to speak simply—becomes either a stone or a God. His work is widely read, in the East in Greek and in the 
West in a Latin translation made by his disciple Rufinus. He has also written a book which professes to be 
about monks and includes in it many not monks at all whom he declares to have been Origenists, and who 
have certainly been condemned by the bishops. I mean Ammonius, Eusebius, Euthymius, Evagrius himself, 
Horus, Isidorus, and many others whom it would be tedious to enumerate. He is careful, however, to do as 
the physicians, of whom Lucretius says: 


To children bitter wormwood still they give 
In cups with juice of sweetest honey smeared. 


That is to say, he has set in the forefront of his book John, an undoubted Catholic and saint, by his means 
to introduce to the church the heretics mentioned farther on. But who can adequately characterize the 
rashness or madness which has led him to ascribe a book of the Pythagorean philosopher Xystus, a 
heathen who knew nothing of Christ, to Sixtus a martyr and bishop of the Roman church? In this work the 
subject of perfection is discussed at length in the light of the Pythagorean doctrine which makes man 
equal with God and of one substance with Him. Thus many not knowing that its author was a philosopher 
and supposing that they are reading the words of a martyr, drink of the golden cup of Babylon. Moreover 
in its pages there is no mention of prophets, patriarchs, apostles, or of Christ; so that according to Rufinus 
there has been a bishop and a martyr who had nothing to do with Christ. Such is the book from which you 


and your followers quote passages against the church. In the same way he played fast and loose with the 
name of the holy martyr Pamphilus ascribing to him the first of the six books in defence of Origen written 
by Eusebius of Caesarea who is admitted by every body to have been an Arian. His object in doing so was 
of course to commend to Latin ears Origen’s four wonderful books about First Principles. 


Would you have me name another of your masters in heresy? Much of your teaching is traceable to 
Origen. For, to give one instance only, when he comments on the psalmist’s words: “My reins also instruct 
me in the night season,” he maintains that when a holy man like yourself has reached perfection, he is 
free even at night from human infirmity and is not tempted by evil thoughts. You need not blush to avow 
yourself a follower of these men; it is of no use to disclaim their names when you adopt their blasphemies. 
Moreover, your teaching corresponds to Jovinian’s second position. You must, therefore, take the answer 
which I have given to him as equally applicable to yourself. Where men’s opinions are the same their 
destinies can hardly be different. 


4. Such being the state of the case, what object is served by “silly women laden with sins, carried about 
with every wind of doctrine, ever learning and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth?” Or how 
is the cause helped by the men who dance attendance upon these, men with itching ears who know 
neither how to hear nor how to speak? They confound old mire with new cement and, as Ezekiel says, 
daub a wall with untempered mortar; so that, when the truth comes in a shower, they are brought to 
nought. It was with the help of the harlot Helena that Simon Magus founded his sect. Bands of women 
accompanied Nicolas of Antioch that deviser of all uncleanness. Marcion sent a woman before him to 
Rome to prepare men’s minds to fall into his snares. Apelles possessed in Philumena an associate in his 
false doctrines. Montanus, that mouthpiece of an unclean spirit, used two rich and high born ladies Prisca 
and Maximilla first to bribe and then to pervert many churches. Leaving ancient history I will pass to 
times nearer to our own. Arius intent on leading the world astray began by misleading the Emperor’s 
sister. The resources of Lucilla helped Donatus to defile with his polluting baptism many unhappy persons 
throughout Africa. In Spain the blind woman Agape led the blind man Elpidius into the ditch. He was 
followed by Priscillian, an enthusiastic votary of Zoroaster and a magian before he became a bishop. A 
woman named Galla seconded his efforts and left a gadabout sister to perpetuate a second heresy of a 
kindred form. Now also the mystery of iniquity is working. Men and women in turn lay snares for each 
other till we cannot but recall the prophet’s words: “the partridge hath cried aloud, she hath gathered 
young which she hath not brought forth, she getteth riches and not by right; in the midst of her days she 
shall leave them, and at her end she shall be a fool.” 


5. The better to deceive men they have added to the maxim given above the saving clause “but not 
without the grace of God;” and this may at the first blush take in some readers. However, when it is 
carefully sifted and considered, it can deceive nobody. For while they acknowledge the grace of God, they 
tell us that our acts do not depend upon His help. Rather, they understand by the grace of God free will 
and the commandments of the Law. They quote Isaiah’s words: “God hath given the law to aid men,” and 
say that we ought to thank Him for having created us such that of our own free will we can choose the 
good and avoid the evil. Nor do they see that in alleging this the devil uses their lips to hiss out an 
intolerable blasphemy. For if God’s grace is limited to this that He has formed us with wills of our own, 
and if we are to rest content with free will, not seeking the divine aid lest this should be impaired, we 
should cease to pray; for we cannot entreat God’s mercy to give us daily what is already in our hands 
having been given to us once for all. Those who think thus make prayer impossible and boast that free will 
makes them not merely controllers of themselves but as powerful as God. For they need no external help. 
Away with fasting, away with every form of self-restraint! For why need I strive to win by toil what has 
once for all been placed within my reach? The argument that I am using is not mine; it is that put forward 
by a disciple of Pelagius, or rather one who is the teacher and commander of his whole army. This man, 
who is the opposite of Paul for he is a vessel of perdition, roams through thickets—not, as his partisans 
say, of syllogisms, but of solecisms, and theorizes thus: “If I do nothing without the help of God and if all 
that I do is His act, I cease to labour and the crown that I shall win will belong not to me but to the grace 
of God. It is idle for Him to have given me the power of choice if I cannot use it without His constant help. 
For will that requires external support ceases to be will. God has given me freedom of choice, but what 
becomes of this if I cannot do as I wish?” Accordingly he propounds the following dilemma: “Either once 
for all I use the power which is given to me, and so preserve the freedom of my will; or I need the help of 
another, in which case the freedom of my will is wholly abrogated.” 


6. Surely the man who says this is no ordinary blasphemer; the poison of his heresy is no common poison. 
Since our wills are free, they argue, we are no longer dependent upon God; and they forget the Apostle’s 
words “what hast thou that thou didst not receive? Now if thou didst receive it why dost thou glory as if 
thou hadst not received it?” A nice return, truly, does a man make to God when to assert the freedom of 
his will he rebels against Him! For our parts we gladly embrace this freedom, but we never forget to 
thank the Giver; knowing that we are powerless unless He continually preserves in us His own gift. As the 
apostle says, “it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy.” To will 
and to run are mine, but they will cease to be mine unless God brings me His continual aid. For the same 
apostle says “it is God which worketh in you both to will and to do.” And in the Gospel the Saviour says: 
“my Father worketh hitherto and I work.” He is always a giver, always a bestower. It is not enough for me 
that he has given me grace once; He must give it me always. I seek that I may obtain, and when I have 


obtained I seek again. I am covetous of God’s bounty; and as He is never slack in giving, so I am never 
weary in receiving. The more I drink, the more I thirst. For I have read the song of the psalmist: “O taste 
and see that the Lord is good.” Every good thing that we have is a tasting of the Lord. When I fancy 
myself to have finished the book of virtue, I shall then only be at the beginning. For “the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom,” and this fear is in its turn cast out by love. Men are only perfect so far as they 
know themselves to be imperfect. “So likewise ye,” Christ says, “when ye shall have done all those things 
which are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants: we have done that which was our duty to 
do.” If he is unprofitable who has done all, what must we say of him who has failed to do so? This is why 
the Apostle declares that he has attained in part and apprehended in part, that he is not yet perfect, and 
that forgetting those things which are behind he reaches forth unto those things which are before. Now 
he who always forgets the past and longs for the future shews that he is not content with the present. 


They are for ever objecting to us that we destroy free will. Nay, we reply, it is you who destroy it; for you 
use it amiss and disown the bounty of its Giver. Which really destroys freedom? the man who thanks God 
always and traces back his own tiny rill to its source in Him? or the man who says: “come not near to me, 
for I am holy; I have no need of Thee. Thou hast given me once for all freedom of choice to do as I wish. 
Why then dost Thou interfere again to prevent me from doing anything unless Thou Thyself first makest 
Thy gifts effective in me?” To such an one I would say: “your profession of belief in God’s grace is 
insincere. For you explain this of the state in which man has been created and you do not look for God to 
help him in his actions. To do this, you argue, would be to surrender human freedom. Thus disdaining the 
aid of God you have to look to men for help.” 


7. Listen, only listen, to the blasphemer. “Suppose,” he avers, “that I want to bend my finger or to move 
my hand, to sit, to stand, to walk, to run to and fro, to spit or to blow my nose, to perform the offices of 
nature; must the help of God be always indispensable to me?” Thankless, nay blasphemous wretch, hear 
the apostle’s declaration: “whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” Hear also the words of James: “go to now, ye that say, To-day or to-morrow we will go into such a 
city and continue there a year, and buy, and sell, and get gain. Whereas ye know not what shall be on the 
morrow: for what is your life? It is even a vapour that appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away. 
For that ye ought to say, If the Lord will, we shall live, and do this or that. But now ye rejoice in your 
boastings; all such rejoicing is evil.” You fancy that a wrong is inflicted on you and your freedom of choice 
is destroyed if you are forced to fall back on God as the moving cause of all your actions, if you are made 
dependent on His Will, and if you have to echo the psalmist’s words: “mine eyes are ever toward the Lord: 
for it is he that shall pluck my feet out of the net.” And so you presume rashly to maintain that each 
individual is governed by his own choice. But if he is governed by his own choice, what becomes of God’s 
help? If he does not need Christ to rule him, why does Jeremiah write: “the way of man is not in himself” 
and “the Lord directeth his steps.” 


You say that the commandments of God are easy, and yet you cannot produce any one who has fulfilled 
them all. Answer me this: are they easy or are they difficult? If they are easy, then produce some one who 
has fulfilled them all. Explain also the words of the psalmist: “thou dost cause toil by thy law,” and 
“because of the words of thy lips I have kept hard ways.” And make plain our Lord’s sayings in the gospel: 
“enter ye in at the strait gate;” and “love your enemies;” and “pray for them which persecute you.” If on 
the other hand the commandments are difficult and if no man has kept them all, how have you presumed 
to say that they are easy? Do not you see that you contradict yourself? For either they are easy and 
countless numbers have kept them; or they are difficult and you have been too hasty in calling them easy. 


8. It is a common argument with your party to say that God’s commandments are either possible or 
impossible. So far as they are the former you admit that they are rightly laid upon us; but so far as they 
are the latter you allege that blame attaches not to us who have received them but to God who has 
imposed them on us. What! has God commanded me to be what He is, to put no difference between myself 
and my creator, to be greater than the greatest of the angels, to have a power which no angels possess? 
Sinlessness is made a characteristic of Christ, “who did no sin neither was guile found in his mouth.” But 
if I am sinless as well as He, how is sinlessness any longer His distinguishing mark? for if this distinction 
exists, your theory becomes fatal to itself. 


You assert that a man may be without sin if he will; and then, as though awakening from a deep sleep, you 
try to deceive the unwary by adding the saving clause “yet not without the grace of God.” For if by his 
own efforts a man can keep himself without sin, what need has he of God’s grace? If on the other hand he 
can do nothing without this, what is the use of saying that he can do what he cannot do? It is argued that 
a man may be without sin and perfect if he only wills it. What Christian is there who does not wish to be 
sinless or who would reject perfection if, as you say, it is to be had for the wishing, and if the will is sure to 
be followed by the power? There is no Christian who does not wish to be sinless; wishing to be so, 
therefore, they all will be so. Whether you like it or not you will be caught in this dilemma, that you can 
produce nobody or hardly anybody who is without sin, yet have to admit that everybody may be sinless if 
he likes. God’s commandments, it is argued, are possible to keep. Who denies it? But how this truth is to 
be understood the chosen vessel thus most clearly explains: “what the law could not do in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God, sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin, condemned 
sin in the flesh;” and again: “by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified.” And to shew that it 


is not only the law of Moses that is meant or all those precepts which collectively are termed the law, the 
same apostle writes: “I delight in the law of God after the inward man. But I see another law in my 
members, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in 
my members. O wretched man that I am: who shall deliver me from the body of this death? The grace of 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Other words of his further explain his meaning: “we know that the 
law is spiritual: but Iam carnal, sold under sin. For that which I do I know not: for what I would that do I 
not, but what I hate that do I. If then I do that which I would not, I consent unto the law that it is good. 
Now then it is no more I that do it: but sin that dwelleth in me. For I know that in me (that is, in my flesh) 
dwelleth no good thing. For to will is present with me: but how to perform that which is good I find not. 
For the good that I would, I do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do. Now if I do that I would not, it 
is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” 


9. But you will demur to this and say that I follow the teaching of the Manichaeans and others who make 
war against the church’s doctrine in the interest of their belief that there are two natures diverse from 
one another and that there is an evil nature which can in no wise be changed. But it is not against me that 
you must make this imputation but against the apostle who knows well that God is one thing and man 
another, that the flesh is weak and the spirit strong. “The flesh lusteth against the spirit and the spirit 
against the flesh: and these are contrary the one to the other: so that ye cannot do the things that ye 
would.” But from me you will never hear that any nature is essentially evil. Let us learn then from him 
who tells us so in what sense the flesh is weak. Ask him why he has said: “the good that I would, I do not; 
the evil which I would not, that I do.” What necessity fetters his will? What compulsion commands him to 
do what he dislikes? And why must he do not what he wishes but what he dislikes and does not wish? He 
will answer you thus: “nay, but, O man, who art thou that repliest against God? Shall the thing formed say 
unto him that formed it, Why hast thou made me thus? Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the 
same lump to make one vessel unto honour and another unto dishonour?” Bring a yet graver charge 
against God and ask Him why, when Esau and Jacob were still in the womb, He said: “Jacob have I loved, 
but Esau have I hated.” Accuse Him of injustice because, when Achan the son of Carmi stole part of the 
spoil of Jericho, He butchered so many thousands for the fault of one. Ask Him why for the sin of the sons 
of Eli the people were well-nigh annihilated and the ark captured. And why, when David sinned by 
numbering the people, so many thousands lost their lives. Or lastly make your own the favorite cavil of 
your associate Porphyry, and ask how God can be described as pitiful and of great mercy when from Adam 
to Moses and from Moses to the coming of Christ He has suffered all nations to die in ignorance of the 
Law and of His commandments. For Britain, that province so fertile in despots, the Scottish tribes, and all 
the barbarians round about as far as the ocean were alike without knowledge of Moses and the prophets. 
Why should Christ’s coming have been delayed to the last times? Why should He not have come before so 
vast a number had perished? Of this last question the blessed apostle in writing to the Romans most 
wisely disposes by admitting that he does not know and that only God does. Do you too, then, condescend 
to remain ignorant of that into which you inquire. Leave to God His power over what is His own; He does 
not need you to justify His actions. Iam the hapless being against whom you ought to direct your insults, I 
who am for ever reading the words: “by grace ye are saved,” and “blessed is he whose transgression is 
forgiven, whose sin is covered.” Yet, to lay bare my own weakness, I know that I wish to do many things 
which I ought to do and yet cannot. For while my spirit is strong and leads me to life my flesh is weak and 
draws me to death. And I have the warning of the Lord in my ears: “watch and pray that ye enter not into 
temptation. The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 


10. It is in vain that you misrepresent me and try to convince the ignorant that I condemn free will. Let 
him who condemns it be himself condemned. We have been created endowed with free will; still it is not 
this which distinguishes us from the brutes. For human free will, as I have said before, depends upon the 
help of God and needs His aid moment by moment, a thing which you and yours do not choose to admit. 
Your position is that, if a man once has free will, he no longer needs the help of God. It is true that 
freedom of the will brings with it freedom of decision. Still man does not act immediately on his free will, 
but requires God’s aid who Himself needs no aid. You yourself boast that a man’s righteousness may be 
perfect and equal to God’s; yet you confess that you are a sinner. Answer me this, then; do you or do you 
not wish to be free from sin? If you do, why on your principle do you not carry out your desire? And if you 
do not, do you not prove yourself a despiser of God’s commandments? If you are a despiser, then you are a 
sinner. And if you are a sinner, then the scripture says: “unto the wicked God saith, what hast thou to do 
to declare my statutes, or that thou shouldest take my covenant in thy mouth? seeing thou hatest 
instruction and castest my words behind thee.” So long as you are unwilling to do what God commands, so 
long do you cast His words behind you. And yet like a new apostle you lay down for the world what to do 
and what not to do. However, your words and your thoughts by no means correspond. For when you say 
that you are a sinner—yet that a man may be without sin if he will, you wish it to be understood that you 
are a Saint and free from all sin. It is only out of humility that you call yourself a sinner; to give you a 
chance of praising others while you depreciate yourself. 


11. Another of your arguments is also intolerable, one which runs thus: “To be sinless is one thing, to be 
able to be so is another. The first is not in our power, the second generally is. For though none ever has 
been sinless, yet, if a man wills to be so, he can be so.” What sort of reasoning, I ask, is this? that a man 
can be what a man never has been! that a thing is possible which according to your own admission, no 
man has yet achieved! You are predicating of man a quality which, for aught you know, he may never 


possess! and you are assigning to any chance person a grace which you cannot shew to have marked 
patriarchs, prophets, or apostles. Listen to the Church’s words, plain as they may seem to you or crude or 
ignorant. And speak what you think; preach publicly what secretly you tell your disciples. You profess to 
have freedom of choice; why do you not speak your thoughts freely? Your secret chambers hear one 
doctrine, the crowd around the platform hear another. The uneducated throng, I suppose, is not able to 
digest your esoteric teaching. Satisfied with the milk-diet of an infant it cannot take solid food. 


I have written nothing yet, and still you menace me with the thunders of a reply; hoping, I suppose, that I 
may be scared by your terrors and may not venture to open my mouth. You fail to see that my purpose in 
writing is to force you to answer and to commit yourself plainly to doctrines which at present you 
maintain or ignore, as time, place, and person require. One kind of freedom I must deny to you, the 
freedom to deny what you have once written. An open avowal on your part of the opinions that you hold 
will be a victory for the church. For either the language of your reply will correspond to mine, in which 
case I shall count you no longer as opponents but as friends; or else you will gainsay my doctrine, in which 
case the making known of your opinion to all the churches will be a triumph for me. To have brought your 
tenets to light is to have overcome them. Blasphemy is written on the face of them, and a doctrine, which 
in its very statement is blasphemous, needs no refutation. You threaten me with a reply, but this nobody 
can escape except the man who does not write at all. How do you know what I am going to say that you 
talk of a reply? Perhaps I shall take your view and then you will have sharpened your wits to no purpose. 
Eunomians, Arians, Macedonians—all these, unlike in name, alike in impiety, give me no trouble. For they 
say what they think. Yours is the only heresy which blushes openly to maintain what secretly it does not 
fear to teach. But the frenzy of the disciples exposes the silence of the masters; for what they have heard 
from them in the closet they preach upon the housetop. If their auditors like what they say, their masters 
get the credit; and if they dislike it, only the disciples are blamed, the masters go free. In this way your 
heresy has grown and you have deceived many; especially those who cleave to women and are assured 
that they cannot sin. You are always teaching, you are always denying; you deserve to have the prophet’s 
words applied to you: “give to them glory, O Lord, when they are in travail and in the throes of labour. 
Give them, O Lord; what wilt thou give? Give them a miscarrying womb and dry breasts.” My temper rises 
and I cannot check my words. The limits of a letter do not admit of a lengthy discussion. I assail nobody by 
name here. It is only against the teacher of perverse doctrine that I have spoken. If resentment shall 
induce him to reply, he will but betray himself like a mouse which always leaves traces of its presence; 
and, when it comes to blows in earnest, will receive more serious wounds. 


12. From my youth up until now I have spent many years in writing various works and have always tried 
to teach my hearers the doctrine that I have been taught publicly in church. I have not followed the 
philosophers in their discussions but have preferred to acquiesce in the plain words of the apostles. For I 
have known that it is written: “I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing the 
understanding of the prudent,” and “the foolishness of God is wiser than men.” This being the case, I 
challenge my opponents thoroughly to sift all my past writings and, if they can find anything that is faulty 
in them, to bring it to light. One of two things must happen. Either my works will be found edifying and I 
shall confute the false charges brought against me; or they will be found blameworthy and I shall confess 
my error. For I would sooner correct an error than persevere in an opinion proved to be wrong. And as for 
you, illustrious doctor, go you and do likewise: either defend the statements that you have made, and 
support your clever theories with corresponding eloquence, and do not when the whim takes you disown 
your own words; or if, as a man may do, you have made a mistake, confess it frankly and restore harmony 
where there has been disagreement. Recall to mind how even the soldiers did not rend the coat of the 
Saviour. When you see brothers at strife you laugh; and are glad that some are called by your name and 
others by that of Christ. Better would it be to imitate Jonah and say: “If it is for my sake that this great 
tempest is upon you, take me up and cast me forth into the sea.” He in his humility was thrown into the 
deep that he might rise again in glory to be a type of the Lord. But you are lifted up in your pride to the 
stars, only that of you too Jesus may say: “I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” 


13. It is true that in the holy scriptures many are called righteous, as Zacharias and Elizabeth, Job, 
Jehosaphat, Josiah, and many others who are mentioned in the sacred writings. Of this fact I shall, if God 
gives me grace, give a full explanation in the work which I have promised ; in this letter it must suffice to 
say that they are called righteous, not because they are faultless but because their faults are eclipsed by 
their virtues. In fact Zacharias is punished with dumbness, Job is condemned out of his own mouth, and 
Jehoshaphat and Josiah who are beyond a doubt described as righteous are narrated to have done things 
displeasing to the Lord. The first leagued himself with the ungodly Ahab and brought upon himself the 
rebuke of Micaiah; and the second—though forbidden by the word of the Lord spoken by Jeremiah—went 
against Pharaoh-Nechoh, king of Egypt, and was slain by him. Yet they are both called righteous. Of the 
rest this is not the time to write; for you have asked me not for a treatise but for a letter. For a complete 
refutation I require leisure and then I hope to destroy all their cavils by the help of Christ. For this 
purpose I shall rely on the holy scriptures in which God every day speaks to those who believe. And this is 
the warning which I would give through you to all who are assembled within your holy and illustrious 
house, that they should not allow one or at the most three mannikins to taint them with the dregs of so 
many heresies and with the infamy—to say the least—attaching to them. A place once famous for virtue 
and holiness must not be defiled by the presumption of the devil and by unclean associations. And let 
those who supply money to such men know that they are adding to the ranks of the heretics, raising up 


enemies to Christ and fostering his avowed opponents. It is idle for them to profess one thing with their 
lips when by their actions they are proved to think another. 


LETTER CXXXIV. TO AUGUSTINE 


Jerome acknowledges the receipt of Letters CXXXI. and CXXXII. and excuses himself from answering the 
questions raised in them on the twofold ground (1) that the times are evil and (2) that it is inexpedient 
that he should be supposed to differ from Augustine. He prays for the speedy extinction of Pelagianism, 
regrets that he cannot send Augustine a critical Latin text of the O.T., and concludes with a number of 
salutations from himself and those with him. The date of the letter is 416 a.d. Its number in Augustine’s 
Letters is CLXXII. 


LETTER CXXXV. FROM POPE INNOCENT TO AURELIUS 


Shortly after the synod of Diospolis the Pelagians exulting in their success made an attack upon Jerome’s 
monasteries at Bethlehem which they pillaged and partially burned. This gained for him the sympathy of 
Innocent who now (a.d. 417) asks Aurelius to transmit to him the letter which follows this. 


Innocent to his most esteemed friend and brother Aurelius. 


Our fellow-presbyter Jerome has informed us of your most dutiful desire to come to see us. We suffer with 
him as with a member of our own flock. We have been swift also to take such measures as have appeared 
to us expedient and practicable. As you count yourself one of us, most dear brother, make haste to 
transmit the following letter to the aforesaid Jerome. 


LETTER CXXXVI. FROM POPE INNOCENT TO JEROME 


Innocent expresses his sympathy with Jerome and promises to take strong measures to punish his 
opponents if he will bring specific charges against them. The date of the letter is a.d. 417. 


Innocent to his most esteemed son, the presbyter Jerome. 


The apostle bears witness that contention has never done good in the church; and for this reason he gives 
direction that heretics should be admonished once or twice in the beginning of their heresy and not 
subjected to a long series of rebukes. Where this rule is negligently observed, the evil to be guarded 
against so far from being evaded is rather intensified. 


Your grief and lamentation have so affected us that we can neither act nor advise. 


To begin however, we commend you for the constancy of your faith. To quote your own words spoken 
many times in the ears of many, a man will gladly face misrepresentation or even personal danger on 
behalf of the truth; if he is looking for the blessedness that is to come. We remind you of what you have 
yourself preached although we are sure that you need no reminder. The spectacle of these terrible evils 
has so thoroughly roused us that we have hastened to put forth the authority of the apostolic see to 
repress the plague in all its manifestations; but as your letters name no individuals and bring no specific 
charges, there is no one at present against whom we can proceed. But we do all that we can; we 
sympathize deeply with you. And if you will lay a clear and unambiguous accusation against any persons 
in particular we will appoint suitable judges to try their cases; or if you, our highly esteemed son, think 
that it is needful for us to take yet graver and more urgent action, we shall not be slow to do so. Meantime 
we have written to our brother bishop John advising him to act more considerately, so that nothing may 
occur in the church committed to him which it is his duty to foresee and to prevent, and that nothing may 
happen which may subsequently prove a source of trouble to him. 


LETTER CXXXVII. FROM POPE INNOCENT TO JOHN, BISHOP OF JERUSALEM 


Innocent censures John for having allowed the Pelagians to effuse the disturbance at Bethlehem 
mentioned in the two preceding letters and exhorts him to be more watchful over his diocese in future. 
The date of the letter is a.d. 417. This was the year of the death of both John and Innocent, and it is 
probable that John never received the letter. 


Innocent to his most highly esteemed brother John. 


The holy virgins Eustochium and Paula have deplored to me the ravages, murders, fires and outrages of 
all kinds, which they say that the devil has perpetrated in the district belonging to their church; for with 
wonderful clemency and generosity they have left untold the name and motive of his human agent. Now 
although there can be no doubt as to who is the guilty person; yet you, my brother, ought to have taken 
precautions and to have been more careful of your flock so that no disturbance of the kind might arise; for 
others suffer by your negligence, and you encourage men by it to make havoc of the Lord’s flock till His 
tender lambs, fleeced and weakened by fire, sword and persecution, their relations murdered and dead, 


are, as we are informed, themselves scarce alive. Does it not touch your sacred responsibility as a priest 
that the devil has shewn himself so powerful against you and yours? Against you, I say; for surely it 
speaks ill of your capacity as a priest that a crime so terrible should have been committed in the pale of 
your church. Where were your precautions? Where, after the blow had been struck, were your attempts at 
relief? Where too were your words of comfort? These ladies tell me that up to the present they have been 
in a state of too great apprehension to complain of what they have already suffered. I should judge more 
gravely of the matter had they spoken to me concerning it more freely than they have. Beware then, 
brother, of the wiles of the old enemy, and in the spirit of a good ruler be vigilant either to correct or to 
repress such evils. For they have reached my ears in the shape of rumours rather than as specific 
accusations. If nothing is done, the law of the Church on the subject of injuries may compel the person 
who has failed to defend his flock to shew cause for his negligence. 


LETTER CXXXVIII. TO RIPARIUS 


Jerome praises Riparius for his zeal on behalf of the Catholic faith and for his efforts to put down the 
Pelagians. He then describes the attack made by these heretics upon the monasteries of Bethlehem. Now, 
he is glad to say, they have at last been driven from Palestine. Most of them, that is, for some still linger at 
Joppa including one of their chief leaders. The date is a.d. 417. 


That you fight Christ’s battles against the enemies of the Catholic Faith your own letters have informed 
me as well as the reports of many persons, but I am told that you find the winds contrary and that those 
who ought to have been the world’s champions have backed the cause of perdition to each other’s ruin. 
You are to know that in this part of the world, without any human help and merely by the decree of Christ, 
Catiline has been driven not only from the capital but from the borders of Palestine. Lentulus, however, 
and many of his fellow-conspirators still linger to our sorrow in Joppa. I myself have thought it better to 
change my abode than to surrender the true faith; and have chosen to leave my pleasant home rather than 
to suffer contamination from heresy. For I could not communicate with men who would either have 
insisted on my instant submission or would else have summoned me to support my opinions by the sword. 
A good many, I dare say, have told you the story of my sufferings and of the vengeance which Christ’s 
uplifted hand has on my behalf taken upon my enemies. I would beg of you, therefore, to complete the 
task which you have taken up and not, while you are in it, to leave Christ’s church without a defender. 
Every one knows the weapons that must be used in this warfare; and you, I feel sure will ask for no 
others. You must contend with all your might against the foe; but it must be not with physical force but 
with that spiritual charity which is never overcome. The reverend brothers who are with me, unworthy as 
I am, salute you warmly. The reverend brother, the deacon Alentius, is sure to give you, my worshipful 
friend, a faithful narrative of all the facts. May Christ our Lord, of His almighty power, keep you safe and 
mindful of me, truly reverend sir and esteemed brother. 


LETTER CXXXIXx. TO APRONIUS 


Of Apronius nothing is known; but from the mention of Innocent (for whom see Letter CXLIII.) it seems a 
fair inference that he lived in the West. Jerome here congratulates him on his steadfastness in the faith 
and exhorts him to come to Bethlehem. He then touches on the mischief done by Pelagius and complains 
that his own monastery has been destroyed by him or by his partisans. The date of the letter is a.d. 417. 


I know not by what wiles of the devil it has come to pass that all your toil and the efforts of the reverend 
presbyter Innocent and my own prayers and wishes seem for the moment to produce no effect. God be 
thanked that you are well and that the fire of faith glows in you even when you are in the midst of the 
devil’s wiles. My greatest joy is to hear that my spiritual sons are fighting in the cause of Christ; and 
assuredly He in whom we believe will so quicken this zeal of ours that we shall be glad freely to shed our 
blood in defence of His faith. 


I grieve to hear that a noble family has been subverted, for what reason I cannot learn; for the bearer of 
the letter could give me no information. We may well grieve over the loss of our common friends and ask 
Christ the only potentate and Lord to have mercy upon them. At the same time we have deserved to 
receive punishment at God’s hand for we have harboured the enemies of the Lord. 


The best course you can take is to leave everything and to come to the East, before all to the holy places; 
for everything is now quiet here. The heretics have not, it is true, purged the venom from their breasts, 
but they do not venture to open their impious mouths. They are “like the deaf adder that stoppeth her 
ear.” Salute your reverend brothers on my behalf. 


As for our house, so far as fleshly wealth is concerned, it has been completely destroyed by the onslaughts 


of the heretics; but by the mercy of Christ it is still filled with spiritual riches. To live on bread is better 
than to lose the faith. 


LETTER CXL. TO CYPRIAN THE PRESBYTER 


Cyprian had visited Jerome at Bethlehem and had asked him to write an exposition of Psalm XC. in simple 
language such as might be readily understood. With this request Jerome now complies, giving a very full 
account of the psalm, verse by verse, and bringing the treasures of his learning and especially his 
knowledge of Hebrew to bear upon it. He asserts its Mosaic authorship but is careful to add that “the man 
of God” may have spoken not for himself but in the name of the Jewish people. He speaks of the five books 
into which the psalter is divisible and says that it is a mistake to ascribe all the psalms to David. An 
allusion to the doctrine of Pelagius shows that the letter must belong to Jerome’s last years, and Vallarsi is 
probably right in assigning it to a.d. 418. 


LETTER CXLI. TO AUGUSTINE 


A short note in which Jerome praises Augustine for the determined stand which he has made against 
heresy and speaks of him as “the restorer of the ancient faith.” The allusion seems to be to his action in 
the Pelagian controversy. If so, the date is probably 418 a.d. This letter is among those of Augustine, 
number 195. 


LETTER CXLII. TO AUGUSTINE 


There is good ground for supposing this to form part of the previous letter. If so, Jerome speaks in a figure 
of the success gained by Pelagianism in Palestine. “Jerusalem,” he says, “is in the hands of 
Nebuchadnezzar and will not heed the voice of Jeremiah,” that is, as the context shews, Jerome himself. 
This letter is among those of Augustine, number 123. 


LETTER CXLIII. TO ALYPIUS AND AUGUSTINE 


In this letter Jerome congratulates Alypius and Augustine on their success in strangling the heresy of 
Caelestius, the co-adjutor of Pelagius, and states that, if he can find time and secretaries, he hopes to 
write a refutation of the absurd errors of the Pelagian pseudodeacon Annianus. The date is 419 a.d. This 
letter is among those of Augustine, number 202. 


LETTER CXLIV. FROM AUGUSTINE TO OPTATUS 


Augustine writes to Optatus, bishop of Milevis, to say that he cannot send him a copy of his letter to 
Jerome on the origin of the soul (Letter CXXXI.) as it is incomplete without Jerome’s reply which he has 
not yet received. He then criticises the arguments with which Optatus combats traducianism and points 
out that his reasoning is inconclusive. The date of the letter is a.d. 420. The letter has been somewhat 
compressed in translation: the involved sentences of the original have been simplified and its 
redundancies curtailed. 


To the blessed lord and brother, sincerely loved and longed-for, his fellow-bishop Optatus, Augustine 
[sends] greeting in the Lord. 


1. By the hand of the reverend presbyter Saturninus I have received a letter from you, venerable sir, in 
which you earnestly ask me for what I have not yet got. You thus shew clearly your belief that I have 
already had a reply to my question on the subject. Would that I had! Knowing the eagerness of your 
expectation, I should never have dreamed of keeping back from you your share in the gift; but if you will 
believe me, dear brother, it is not so. Although five years have elapsed since I despatched to the East my 
letter (which was one of inquiry, not of assertion), I have so far received no reply, and am consequently 
unable to untie the knot as you wish me to do. Had I had both letters, I should gladly have sent you both; 
but I think it better not to circulate mine by itself lest he to whom it is addressed and who may still 
answer me as I desire should prove displeased. If I were to publish so elaborate a treatise as mine without 
his reply to it, he might be justly indignant, and suppose me more intent on displaying my talents than on 
promoting some useful end. It would look as if I were bent on starting problems too hard for him to solve. 
It is better to wait for the answer which he probably means to send. For I am well aware that he has other 
subjects to occupy him which are more serious and urgent than this question of mine. Your holiness will 
readily understand this if you read what he wrote to me a year later when my messenger was returning. 
The following is an extract from his letter: 


“A most trying time has come upon us in which I have found it better to hold my peace than to speak. 
Consequently my studies have ceased, that I may not give occasion to what Appius calls the eloquence of 
dogs.’ For this reason I have not been able to send any answer to your two learned and brilliant letters. 
Not, indeed, that I think anything in them needs correction, but that I recall the Apostle’s words: One 
judges in this way, another in that; let every man give full expression to his own opinion.’ All that a lofty 
intellect can draw from the well of holy scripture has been drawn by you. So much your reverence must 
allow me to say in praise of your ability. But though in any discussion between us our joint object is the 
advancement of learning, our rivals and especially the heretics will ascribe any difference of opinion 
between us to mutual jealousy. For my part, however, I am resolved to love you, to look up to you, to 
reverence and admire you, and to defend your opinions as my own. I have also in a dialogue which I have 


recently brought out made allusion to your holiness in suitable terms. Let us, rather, then, strain every 
nerve to banish from the churches that most pernicious heresy, which feigns repentance that it may have 
liberty to teach in our churches. For were it to come out into the light of day, it would be expelled and 
die.” 


2. You can see, worshipful brother, from this reply that my friend does not refuse to answer my inquiry; he 
postpones it because he is condemned to give his time to more urgent matters. Moreover, that he is well 
disposed towards me is clear from his friendly warning that a controversy between us begun in all charity 
and in the interests of learning may be misconstrued by jealous and heretical persons as due to mutual 
illfeeling. No; it will be better for the public to have both together, his explanation as well as my inquiry. 
For, as I shall have to thank him for instructing me if he is able to explain the matter, the discussion will 
be of no small advantage when it comes to the knowledge of the world. Those who come after us will not 
only know what view they ought to take of a subject thus fully argued but will also learn how under the 
divine mercy brothers in affection may dispute a difficult question and yet preserve each other’s esteem. 


3. On the other hand, if I were to publish the letter in which I raise this obscure point without the reply in 
which it may be set at rest, it might circulate widely and reach men who “comparing themselves,” as the 
Apostle says, “with themselves,” would misconstrue a motive which they could not understand, and would 
explain my feeling towards one whom I love and esteem for his immense services not as it would appear 
to them (for it would be invisible to them) but as their own fancy and malice would dictate. Now this is a 
danger which, so far as in me lies, Iam bound to guard against. But if a document which I am unwilling to 
publish is published without my consent and placed in hands from which I would withhold it, then I shall 
have to resign myself to the will of God. Indeed, had I wished to keep my words permanently undivulged I 
should never have sent them to any one. For if (though I hope it may not be so) chance or necessity shall 
prevent any reply being ever given me, my letter of inquiry is still bound sooner or later to come to light. 
Nor will it be useless to those who read it; for, although they will nor find what they seek, they will learn 
how much better it is, when one is uninformed, to put questions than to make assertions; and in the 
meantime those whom they consult will work out the points raised by me, laying aside contention and in 
the interests of learning and charity trying to obtain sound opinions about them. Thus they will either 
arrive at the solutions they desire, or their faculties will be quickened and they will learn from the 
investigation that farther inquiry is useless. At present, however, as I have no reason to despair of an 
answer from my friend I have decided not to publish the letter I have sent him, and I trust, my dear 
comrade, that this decision may commend itself to you. It should do so, for you have not asked for my 
letter so much as for the answer to it; and this I would gladly send you if I had it to send. It is true that in 
your epistle you speak of “the lucid demonstration of my wisdom which in virtue of my life the Giver of 
light has bestowed upon me”; and if by this you mean not the way in which I have stated the problem but 
a solution which I have obtained of the point in question, I should like to gratify your wish. But I must 
admit that I have so far failed to discover how the soul can derive its sin from Adam (a truth which it is 
unlawful to question) and yet not itself be derived from Adam. At present I think it better to sift the matter 
farther than to dogmatize rashly. 


4. Your letter speaks of “many old men and persons educated by learned priests whom you have failed to 
recall to your modest way of thinking, and to a statement of the case which is truth itself.” You do not, 
however, explain what this mode of expression is. If your old men hold fast what they have received from 
learned priests, how comes it that you are troubled by a boorish mob of unlettered clerics? On the other 
hand, if the old men and the unlettered clerics have wickedly departed from the priests’ teachings, surely 
these latter are the persons to correct them and restrain them from controversial excesses. Again when 
you say that “you as a new-fledged and inexperienced teacher have been afraid to tamper with the 
doctrines handed down by great and famous bishops, and that you have been loth to draw men into a 
better path lest you should cast discredit on the dead,” do you not imply that in refusing to agree with you 
the objects of your solicitude are but preferring the tradition of great and famous bishops to the views of a 
new-fledged and inexperienced teacher? Of their conduct in the matter I say nothing, but I am most 
anxious to learn that “mode of expression which is truth itself,” not the thing expressed, but the mode of 
expression. 


5. For you have made it sufficiently plain to me that you disapprove of those who assert that men’s souls 
are derived from that of the protoplast and propagated from one generation to another; but as your letter 
does not inform me, I have no means of knowing on what grounds and from what passages of scripture 
you have shewn this view to be false. What does commend itself to you is not clear either from your letter 
to the brothers at Caesarea or from that which you have lately addressed to me. Only I see that you 
believe and write that “God has been, is, and will be the maker of men, and that there is nothing either in 
heaven or on earth which does not owe its existence wholly to Him.” This is of course a truism which 
nobody can call in question. But as you affirm that souls are not propagated, you ought to explain out of 
what God makes them. Is it out of some pre-existing material, or is it out of nothing? For it is impossible 
that you should hold the opinion of Origen, Priscillian, and other heretics that it is for deeds done in a 
former life that souls are confined in earthly and mortal bodies. This opinion is, indeed, flatly contradicted 
by the apostle who says of Jacob and Esau that before they were born they had done neither good nor evil. 
Your view of the matter, then, is known to me though only partially, but of your reasons for supposing it to 
be true I know nothing. This was why in a former letter I asked you to send me your confession of faith, 


before all your Lycurguses and Solons. There is not one after-age which does not take from primitive 
sources. At any rate, my Creator did not learn from your God to issue such commandments as: Thou shalt 
not kill; thou shalt not commit adultery; thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not bear false witness; thou shalt 
not covet what is thy neighbour’s; honour thy father and thy mother; and, thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. To these prime counsels of innocence, chastity, and justice, and piety, are also added prescriptions 
of humanity, as when every seventh year slaves are released for liberty; when at the same period the land 
is spared from tillage; a place is also granted to the needy; and from the treading ox’s mouth the muzzle is 
removed, for the enjoyment of the fruit of his labour before him, in order that kindness first shown in the 
case of animals might be raised from such rudiments to the refreshment of men. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


SOME OF GOD’S LAWS DEFENDED AS GOOD, WHICH THE MARCIONITES IMPEACHED, SUCH AS THE LEX 
TALIONIS. USEFUL PURPOSES IN A SOCIAL AND MORAL POINT OF VIEW OF THIS, AND SUNDRY OTHER 
ENACTMENTS 


But what parts of the law can I defend as good with a greater confidence than those which heresy has 
shown such a longing for?—as the statute of retaliation, requiring eye for eye, tooth for tooth, and stripe 
for stripe. Now there is not here any smack of a permission to mutual injury; but rather, on the whole, a 
provision for restraining violence. To a people which was very obdurate, and wanting in faith towards 
God, it might seem tedious, and even incredible, to expect from God that vengeance which was 
subsequently to be declared by the prophet: “Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” Therefore, 
in the meanwhile, the commission of wrong was to be checked by the fear of a retribution immediately to 
happen; and so the permission of this retribution was to be the prohibition of provocation, that a stop 
might thus be put to all hot-blooded injury, whilst by the permission of the second the first is prevented by 
fear, and by this deterring of the first the second fails to be committed. By the same law another result is 
also obtained, even the more ready kindling of the fear of retaliation by reason of the very savour of 
passion which is in it. There is no more bitter thing, than to endure the very suffering which you have 
inflicted upon others. When, again, the law took somewhat away from men’s food, by pronouncing unclean 
certain animals which were once blessed, you should understand this to be a measure for encouraging 
continence, and recognise in it a bridle imposed on that appetite which, while eating angels’ food, craved 
after the cucumbers and melons of the Egyptians. Recognise also therein a precaution against those 
companions of the appetite, even lust and luxury, which are usually chilled by the chastening of the 
appetite. For “the people sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up to play.” Furthermore, that an eager 
wish for money might be restrained, so far as it is caused by the need of food, the desire for costly meat 
and drink was taken out of their power. Lastly, in order that man might be more readily educated by God 
for fasting, he was accustomed to such articles of food as were neither plentiful nor sumptuous, and not 
likely to pamper the appetite of the luxurious. Of course the Creator deserved all the greater blame, 
because it was from His own people that He took away food, rather than from the more ungrateful 
Marcionites. As for the burdensome sacrifices also, and the troublesome scrupulousness of their 
ceremonies and oblations, no one should blame them, as if God specially required them for Himself: for 
He plainly asks, “To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me?” and, “Who hath required 
them at your hand?” But he should see herein a careful provision on God’s part, which showed His wish to 
bind to His own religion a people who were prone to idolatry and transgression by that kind of services 
wherein consisted the superstition of that period; that He might call them away therefrom, while 
requesting it to be performed to Himself, as if He desired that no sin should be committed in making idols. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE MINUTE PRESCRIPTIONS OF THE LAW MEANT TO KEEP THE PEOPLE DEPENDENT ON GOD. THE PROPHETS 
SENT BY GOD IN PURSUANCE OF HIS GOODNESS. MANY BEAUTIFUL PASSAGES FROM THEM QUOTED IN 
ILLUSTRATION OF THIS ATTRIBUTE 


But even in the common transactions of life, and of human intercourse at home and in public, even to the 
care of the smallest vessels, He in every possible manner made distinct arrangement; in order that, when 
they everywhere encountered these legal instructions, they might not be at any moment out of the sight of 
God. For what could better tend to make a man happy, than having “his delight in the law of the Lord?” 
“In that law would he meditate day and night.” It was not in severity that its Author promulgated this law, 
but in the interest of the highest benevolence, which rather aimed at subduing the nation’s hardness of 
heart, and by laborious services hewing out a fealty which was (as yet) untried in obedience: for I 
purposely abstain from touching on the mysterious senses of the law, considered in its spiritual and 
prophetic relation, and as abounding in types of almost every variety and sort. It is enough at present, 
that it simply bound a man to God, so that no one ought to find fault with it, except him who does not 
choose to serve God. To help forward this beneficent, not onerous, purpose of the law, the prophets were 
also ordained by the self-same goodness of God, teaching precepts worthy of God, how that men should 
“cease to do evil, learn to do well, seek judgment, judge the fatherless, and plead for the widow:” be fond 
of the divine expostulations: avoid contact with the wicked: “let the oppressed go free:” dismiss the unjust 
sentence, “deal their bread to the hungry; bring the outcast into their house; cover the naked, when they 
see him; nor hide themselves from their own flesh and kin:” “keep their tongue from evil, and their lips 


the one which you were vexed to find that one of your presbyters had signed dishonestly. I now again ask 
you for this, as well as for any passages of scripture which you have brought to bear on the question. For 
you Say in your letter to the brothers at Caesarea that you “have resolved to have all definitions of dogma 
reviewed by lay judges, sitting by general invitation, and investigating all points touching the faith.” And 
you continue: “the divine mercy has made it possible for them to put forward their views in a positive and 
definite form, which your modest ability has reinforced with a great weight of evidence.” Now it is this 
“great weight of evidence” which I am so anxious to obtain. For, so far as I can see, your one aim has been 
to refute your opponents when they deny that our souls are the handiwork of God. If they hold such a 
view, you are right in thinking that it should be condemned. Were they to say the same thing of our bodies, 
they would be forced to retract it, or else be held up to execration. For what Christian can deny that every 
single human body is the work of God? Yet when we admit that they are of divine origin we do not mean to 
deny that they are humanly engendered. When therefore it is asserted that our souls are procreated from 
a kind of immaterial seed, and that they, like our bodies, come to us from our parents, yet are made souls 
by the working of God, it is not by human guesses that the assertion is to be refuted, but by the witness of 
divine scripture. Numbers of passages may indeed be quoted from the sacred books which have canonical 
authority, to prove that our souls are God’s handiwork. But such passages only refute those who deny that 
each several human soul is made by God; not at all those who while they admit this contend that, like our 
bodies, they are formed by divine agency through the instrumentality of parents. To refute these you must 
look for unmistakable texts; or, if you have already discovered such, shew your affection by 
communicating them to me. For though I seek them most diligently I fail to find them. 


As stated shortly by yourself (at the end of your letter to the brothers at Caesarea) your dilemma is as 
follows: “inasmuch as I am your son and disciple and have but recently by God’s help come to consider 
these mysteries, I beg you with your priestly wisdom to teach me which of two opposite views I ought to 
hold. Am I to maintain that souls are transmitted by generation, and that they are derived in some 
mysterious way from Adam our first-formed father? Or am I with your brothers and the priests who are 
here to hold that God has been, is, and will be the author and maker of all things and all men?” 


6. Of the two alternatives which you thus put forward you wish to be urged to choose one or other; and 
this would be the course of wisdom if your alternatives were so contrary that the choice of one would 
involve the rejection of the other. But as it is, instead of selecting one of them a man may say that they are 
both true. He may maintain that the souls of all mankind are derived from Adam our first-formed father, 
and yet believe and assert that God has been, is, and will be the author and maker of all things and all 
men. How on your principles is such a man to be confuted? Shall we say: “If they are transmitted by 
generation God is not their author, for He does not make them?” In that case he will reply: “Bodies too are 
engendered and not made by God; on your shewing, then He is not their author.” Will any one maintain 
that God is the maker of no bodies but Adam’s which He made out of the dust and Eve’s which He formed 
out of Adam’s side; and that other bodies are not made by Him because they are engendered by human 
parents? 


7. If your opponents go so far in maintaining the derivation of souls as to deny that they are made and 
formed by God, you may use this argument as a weapon to confute them so far as God’s help enables you. 
But if, while they assert that the soul’s beginnings come from Adam first and then from a man’s parents, 
they at the same time hold that the soul in every man is created and formed by God the author of all 
things, they can only be confuted out of scripture. Search therefore till you find a passage that is neither 
obscure nor capable of a double meaning; or if you have already found one, hand it on to me as I have 
begged you to do. But if, like myself, you have so far failed to discover any such passage, you must still 
strain every nerve to confute those who say that souls are in no sense God’s handiwork. This seems to be 
your opponents position, for in your first letter you write that “they have secretly whispered scandalous 
doctrines and have forsaken your communion and the obedience of the church on account of this foolish, 
nay impious opinion.” Against such men defend and uphold by every possible expedient the doctrine you 
have laid down in the same letter, that God has been, is, and will be the maker of souls; and that 
everything in heaven and on earth owes its existence wholly to Him. For this is true of every creature; and 
as such is to be believed, asserted, defended, and proved. God has been, is, and will be the author and 
maker of all things and all men as you have told your fellow-bishops of the province of Caesarea, 
exhorting them to adopt the doctrine by the example of your brothers and fellow-priests. But there are 
two quite distinct dilemmas: (1) Is God the author and maker of all souls and bodies (the true view), or is 
there something in nature which He has not made (a view which is wholly erroneous)? (2) If souls are 
undoubtedly God’s handiwork, does He make them directly, or indirectly by propagation? It is in dealing 
with this second dilemma that I would have you to be sober and vigilant. Else in refuting the propagation- 
theory you may fall incautiously into the heresy of Pelagius. Everybody knows that human bodies are 
propagated by generation; yet if we are right in saying that all human souls—and not only those of Adam 
and Eve—are created by God, it is clear that to assert their transmission by generation is not to deny their 
divine origin. For in this view God makes the soul as He makes the body, indirectly by a process of 
generation. If the truth condemns this as an error, some fresh argument must be sought to confute it. No 
persons could better advise you on the point (if only they were within reach) than those dead worthies 
whom you feared to discredit by drawing men away from them into a better path. They were, you said, 
great and famous bishops while you were a new-fledged and inexperienced teacher; thus you were loth to 
tamper with their doctrines. Would that I could know on what passages these great men rested their 


opinion that souls are transmitted! For in your letter to the brothers at Caesarea, you speak of their view 
with a total disregard of their authority, as a new invention, an unheard-of doctrine; though we all know 
that, error as it may be, it is no novelty but old and of ancient date. 


8. Now when we have reason to be doubtful about a point, we need not doubt that we are right in 
doubting. There is no doubt but that we ought to doubt things that are doubtful. For instance, the Apostle 
has no doubt about doubting whether he was in the body or out of the body when he was carried up into 
the third heaven. Whether it was thus or thus, he says, I know not; God knows. Why may not I, then, so 
long as I have no light, doubt whether my soul comes to me by generation or unengendered? Why may I 
not be doubtful about this, so long as I do not doubt that in either case it is the work of God most high? 
Why may I not say; “I know that my soul owes its existence to God and is altogether His handiwork; but 
whether it comes by generation, as the body does, or unengendered, as was Adam’s soul, I know not; God 
knows.” You wish me to assert positively one view or the other. I might do so if I knew which was right. 
You may have some light on the point, and if so you will find me keener to learn what I know not than to 
teach what I know. But if, like myself, you are in the dark, you should pray, as I do, that either through one 
of His servants, or with His own lips, He would teach us who said to His disciples: “Be not ye called 
masters; for one is your master, even Christ.” Yet such knowledge is only expedient for us when He knows 
it to be expedient who knows both what He has to teach and what we ought to learn. Nevertheless, to you, 
my dear friend, I confess my eagerness. Still much as I desire to know this after which you seek, I would 
sooner know when the desire of all nations shall come and when the kingdom of the saints will be set up, 
than how my soul has come to its earthly abode. But when His disciples (who are our apostles) put this 
question to the all-knowing Christ, they were told: “It is not yours to know the times or the seasons which 
the Father hath put in His own power.” What if Christ, who knows what is expedient for us, knows this 
knowledge not to be expedient? Through Him I know that it is not ours to know the times which God has 
placed in His own power; but concerning the origin of souls, I am ignorant whether it is or is not ours to 
know. If I could be sure that such knowledge is not for us, I should cease not only to dogmatize, but even 
to inquire. As it is, though the subject is so deep and dark that my fear of becoming a rash teacher is 
almost greater than my eagerness to learn the truth, I still wish to know it if I can do so. It may be that the 
knowledge for which the psalmist prays: “Lord, make me to know mine end,” is much more necessary; yet 
I would that my beginning also might be revealed to me. 


9. But even as touching this I must not be ungrateful to my Master. I know that the human soul is spiritual 
not corporeal, that it is endowed with reason and intelligence, and that it is not of God’s essence but a 
thing created. It is both mortal and immortal: the first because it is subject to corruption and separable 
from the life of God in which it is alone blessed, the second because its consciousness must ever continue 
and form the source of its happiness or woe. It does not, it is true, owe its immersion in the flesh to acts 
done before the flesh; yet in man it is never without sin, not even when “its life has been but for one day.” 
Of those engendered of the seed of Adam no man is born without sin, and it is necessary even for babes to 
be born anew in Christ by the grace of regeneration. All this I know concerning the soul, and it is much; 
the greater part of it, indeed, is not only knowledge but matter of faith as well. I rejoice to have learned it 
all and I can truly say that I know it. If there are things of which I am still ignorant (as whether God 
creates souls by generation or apart from it—for that He does create them I have no doubt) I would 
sooner know the truth than be ignorant of it. But so long as I cannot know it I had rather suspend my 
judgment than assert what is plainly contrary to an indisputable truth. 


10. You, my brother, ask me to decide for you whether men’s souls as made by the Creator come like their 
bodies by generation from Adam, or whether like his soul they are made without generation and 
separately for each individual. For in one way or the other we both admit that they are God’s handiwork. 
Suffer me then in turn to ask you a question. Can a soul derive original sin from a source from which it is 
not itself derived? For unless we are to fall into the detestable heresy of Pelagius, we must both of us 
allow that all souls do derive original sin from Adam. And if you cannot answer my question, pray give me 
leave to confess my ignorance alike of your question and of my own. But if you already know what I ask, 
teach me and then I will teach you what you wish to know. Pray do not be displeased with me for taking 
this line, for though I have given you no positive answer to your question, I have shewn you how you 
ought to put it. When once you are clear about that, you may be quite positive where you have been 
doubtful. 


This much I have thought it right to write to your holiness seeing that you are so sure that the 
transmission of souls is a doctrine to be rejected. Had I been writing to maintainers of the doctrine I 
might perhaps have shewn how ignorant they are of what they fancy they know and how cautious they 
should be not to make rash assertions. 


It may perhaps perplex you that in my friend’s answer as I have quoted it in this letter he mentions two 
letters of mine to which he has no time to reply. Only one of these deals with the problem of the soul; in 
the other I have asked light on another difficulty. Again when he urges me to take more pains for the 
removal from the church of a most pernicious heresy, he alludes to the error of the Pelagians which I 
earnestly beg you, my brother, at all hazards to avoid. In speculating or arguing on the origin of the soul 
you must never give place to this heresy with its insidious suggestions. For there is no soul, save that of 
the one Mediator, which does not derive original sin from Adam. Original sin is that which is fastened on 


the soul at its birth and from which it can only be freed by being born again. 


LETTER CXLV. TO EXUPERANTIUS 


Jerome advises Exuperantius, a Roman soldier, to come to Bethlehem and with his brother Quintilian to 
become a monk. According to Palladius (H. L. c. Ixxx.) Exuperantius came to Jerome but went away again 
unable to endure his violence and ill-will.’ The date of the letter is unknown. 


Among all the favours that my friendship with the reverend brother Quintilian has conferred upon me the 
greatest is this that he has introduced me in the spirit to you whom I do not know personally. Who can fail 
to love a man who, while he wears the cloak and uniform of a soldier does the work of a prophet, and 
while his outer man gives promise of quite a different character, overcomes this by the inner man which is 
formed after the image of the creator. I come forward therefore to challenge you to an interchange of 
letters and beg that you will often give me occasion to reply to you that I may for the future feel less 
constraint in writing. 


For the present I will content myself by suggesting to your discretion that you should bear in mind the 
apostle’s words: “Art thou bound unto a wife? Seek not to be loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife? Seek not 
a wife;” that is, seek not that binding which is contrary to loosing. He who has contracted the obligations 
of marriage, is bound, and he who is bound is a slave; on the other hand he who is loosed is free. Since 
therefore you rejoice in the freedom of Christ, since your life is better than your profession, since you are 
all but on the housetop of which the Saviour speaks; you ought not to come down to take your clothes, you 
ought not to look behind you, you ought not having put your hand to the plough, then to let it go. Rather, if 
you can, imitate Joseph and leave your garment in the hand of your Egyptian mistress, that naked you may 
follow your Lord and Saviour. For in the gospel He says: “Whosoever doth not leave all that he hath and 
bear his cross and come after me cannot be my disciple.” Cast from you the burthen of the things of this 
world, and seek not those riches which in the gospel are compared to the humps of camels. Naked and 
unencumbered fly up to heaven; masses of gold will but impede the wings of your virtue. I do not speak 
thus because I know you to be covetous, but because I have a notion that your object in remaining so long 
in the army is to fill that purse which the Lord has commanded you to empty. For they who have 
possessions and riches are bidden to sell all that they have and to give to the poor and then to follow the 
Saviour. Thus if your worship is rich already you ought to fulfil the command and sell your riches; or if you 
are still poor you ought not to amass what you will have to pay away. Christ accepts the sacrifices made 
for him according as he who makes them has a willing mind. Never were any men poorer than the 
apostles; yet never any left more for the Lord than they. The poor widow in the gospel who cast but two 
mites into the treasury was set before all the men of wealth because she gave all that she had. So it 
should be with you. Seek not for wealth which you will have to pay away; but rather give up that which 
you have already acquired that Christ may know his new recruit to be brave and resolute, and then when 
you are a great way off His Father will run with joy to meet you. He will give you a robe, will put a ring 
upon your finger, and will kill for you the fatted calf. Then when you are freed from all encumbrances God 
will soon make a way for you to cross the sea to me with your reverend brother Quintilian. I have now 
knocked at the door of friendship: if you open it to me you will find me a frequent visitor. 


LETTER CXLVI. TO EVANGELUS 


Jerome refutes the opinion of those who make deacons equal to presbyters, but in doing so himself makes 
presbyters equal to bishops. 


The date of the letter is unknown. 


1. We read in Isaiah the words, “the fool will speak folly,” and I am told that some one has been mad 
enough to put deacons before presbyters, that is, before bishops. For when the apostle clearly teaches 
that presbyters are the same as bishops, must not a mere server of tables and of widows be insane to set 
himself up arrogantly over men through whose prayers the body and blood of Christ are produced? Do 
you ask for proof of what I say? Listen to this passage: “Paul and Timotheus, the servants of Jesus Christ, 
to all the saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi with the bishops and deacons.” Do you wish for 
another instance? In the Acts of the Apostles Paul thus speaks to the priests of a single church: “Take 
heed unto yourselves and to all the flock, in the which the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops, to feed the 
church of God which He purchased with His own blood.” And lest any should in a spirit of contention 
argue that there must then have been more bishops than one in a single church, there is the following 
passage which clearly proves a bishop and a presbyter to be the same. Writing to Titus the apostle says: 
“For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the things that are wanting, and 
ordain presbyters in every city, as I had appointed thee: if any be blameless, the husband of one wife, 
having faithful children not accused of riot or unruly. For a bishop must be blameless as the steward of 
God.” And to Timothy he says: “Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, 
with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery.” Peter also says in his first epistle: “The presbyters 
which are among you I exhort, who am your fellow-presbyter and a witness of the sufferings of Christ and 
also a partaker of the glory that shall be revealed: feed the flock of Christ . . . taking the oversight thereof 


not by constraint but willingly, according unto God.” In the Greek the meaning is still plainer, for the word 
used is episkopountes , that is to say, overseeing, and this is the origin of the name overseer or bishop. 
But perhaps the testimony of these great men seems to you insufficient. If so, then listen to the blast of 
the gospel trumpet, that son of thunder, the disciple whom Jesus loved and who reclining on the Saviour’s 
breast drank in the waters of sound doctrine. One of his letters begins thus: “The presbyter unto the elect 
lady and her children whom I love in the truth;” and another thus: “The presbyter unto the well-beloved 
Gaius whom I love in the truth.” When subsequently one presbyter was chosen to preside over the rest, 
this was done to remedy schism and to prevent each individual from rending the church of Christ by 
drawing it to himself. For even at Alexandria from the time of Mark the Evangelist until the episcopates of 
Heraclas and Dionysius the presbyters always named as bishop one of their own number chosen by 
themselves and set in a more exalted position, just as an army elects a general, or as deacons appoint one 
of themselves whom they know to be diligent and call him archdeacon. For what function, excepting 
ordination, belongs to a bishop that does not also belong to a presbyter? It is not the case that there is one 
church at Rome and another in all the world beside. Gaul and Britain, Africa and Persia, India and the 
East worship one Christ and observe one rule of truth. If you ask for authority, the world outweighs its 
capital. Wherever there is a bishop, whether it be at Rome or at Engubium, whether it be at 
Constantinople or at Rhegium, whether it be at Alexandria or at Zoan, his dignity is one and his 
priesthood is one. Neither the command of wealth nor the lowliness of poverty makes him more a bishop 
or less a bishop. All alike are successors of the apostles. 


2. But you will say, how comes it then that at Rome a presbyter is only ordained on the recommendation of 
a deacon? To which I reply as follows. Why do you bring forward a custom which exists in one city only? 
Why do you oppose to the laws of the Church a paltry exception which has given rise to arrogance and 
pride? The rarer anything is the more it is sought after. In India pennyroyal is more costly than pepper. 
Their fewness makes deacons persons of consequence while presbyters are less thought of owing to their 
great numbers. But even in the church of Rome the deacons stand while the presbyters seat themselves, 
although bad habits have by degrees so far crept in that I have seen a deacon, in the absence of the 
bishop, seat himself among the presbyters and at social gatherings give his blessing to them. Those who 
act thus must learn that they are wrong and must give heed to the apostles words: “it is not reason that 
we should leave the word of God and serve tables.” They must consider the reasons which led to the 
appointment of deacons at the beginning. They must read the Acts of the Apostles and bear in mind their 
true position. 


Of the names presbyter and bishop the first denotes age, the second rank. In writing both to Titus and to 
Timothy the apostle speaks of the ordination of bishops and of deacons, but says not a word of the 
ordination of presbyters; for the fact is that the word bishops includes presbyters also. Again when a man 
is promoted it is from a lower place to a higher. Either then a presbyter should be ordained a deacon, from 
the lesser office, that is, to the more important, to prove that a presbyter is inferior to a deacon; or if on 
the other hand it is the deacon that is ordained presbyter, this latter should recognize that, although he 
may be less highly paid than a deacon, he is superior to him in virtue of his priesthood. In fact as if to tell 
us that the traditions handed down by the apostles were taken by them from the old testament, bishops, 
presbyters and deacons occupy in the church the same positions as those which were occupied by Aaron, 
his sons, and the Levites in the temple. 


LETTER CXLVII. TO SABINIANUS 


Jerome writes in severe but moderate language to Sabinianus, a deacon, calling on him to repent of his 
sins. Of these he recounts at length the two most serious, an act of adultery at Rome and an attempt to 
seduce a nun at Bethlehem. The date of the letter is uncertain. 


1. Of old, when it had repented the Lord that he had anointed Saul to be king over Israel, we are told that 
Samuel mourned for him; and again, when Paul heard that there was fornication among the Corinthians 
and such fornication as was not so much as named among the gentiles, he besought them to repent with 
these tearful words: “lest, when I come again, my God will humble me among you and that I shall bewail 
many which have sinned already and have not repented of the uncleanness and fornication and 
lasciviousness which they have committed.” If an apostle or a prophet, themselves immaculate, could 
speak thus with a clemency embracing all, how much more earnestly should a sinner like me plead with a 
sinner like you. You have fallen and refuse to rise; you do not so much as lift your eyes to heaven; having 
wasted your father’s substance you take pleasure in the husks that the swine eat; and climbing the 
precipice of pride you fall headlong into the deep. You make your belly your God instead of Christ; you are 
a slave to lust; your glory is in your shame; you fatten yourself like a victim for the slaughter, and imitate 
the lives of the wicked, careless of their doom. “Thou knowest not that the goodness of God leadeth thee 
to repentance. But after thy hardness and impenitent heart thou treasurest up unto thyself wrath against 
the day of wrath.” Or is it that your heart is hardened, as Pharaoh’s was, because your punishment is 
deferred and you are not smitten at the moment? The ten plagues were sent upon Pharaoh not as by an 
angry God but as by a warning father, and his day of grace was prolonged until he repented of his 
repentance. Yet doom overtook him when he pursued through the wilderness the people whom he had 
previously let go and presumed to enter the very sea in the eagerness of his pursuit. For only in this one 
way could he learn the lesson that He is to be dreaded whom even the elements obey. He had said: “I 


know not the Lord, neither will I let Israel go;” and you imitate him when you say: “The vision that he 
seeth is for many days to come, and he prophesieth of the times that are far off.” Yet the same prophet 
confutes you with these words: “Thus saith the Lord God, There shall none of my words be prolonged any 
more, but the word which I have spoken shall be done.” David too says of the godless (and of godlessness 
you have proved yourself not a slight but an eminent example), that in this world they rejoice in good 
fortune and say: “How doth God know? And is there knowledge in the Most High? Behold these are the 
ungodly who prosper in the world; they increase in riches.” Then almost losing his footing and staggering 
where he stands he complains, saying “Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my hands in 
innocency.” For he had previously said: “I was envious at the foolish, when I saw the prosperity of the 
wicked. For they have no regard for death, but their strength is firm. They are not in trouble as other men 
are; neither are they plagued like other men. Therefore pride compasseth them about as a chain; violence 
covereth them as a garment. Their eyes stand out with fatness: they have more than heart could wish. 
They are corrupt, and speak wickedly concerning oppression: they speak loftily. They set their mouth 
against the heavens, and their tongue walketh through the earth.” 


2. Does not this whole psalm seem to you to be written of yourself? Certainly you are hale and strong; and 
like a new apostle of Antichrist, when you are found out in one city, you pass to another. You are in no 
need of money, no crushing blow strikes you down, neither are you plagued as other men who are not like 
you mere brute beasts. Therefore you are lifted up into pride, and lust covers you as a garment. Out of 
your fat and bloated carcass you breathe out words fraught with death. You never consider that you must 
some day die, nor feel the slightest repentance when you have satisfied your lust. You have more than 
heart can wish; and, not to be alone in your wrongdoing, you invent scandals concerning those who are 
God’s servants. Though you know it not, it is against the most High that you are speaking iniquity and 
against the heavens that you are setting your mouth. It is no wonder that God’s servants small and great 
are blasphemed by you, when your fathers did not scruple to call even the master of the house Beelzebub. 
“The disciple is not above his master nor the servant above his lord.” If they did this with the green tree, 
what will you do with me, the dry? Much in the same way also the offended believers in the book of 
Malachi gave expression to feelings like yours; for they said, “It is vain to serve God: and what profit is it 
that we have kept his ordinance, and that we have walked mournfully before the Lord of Hosts? And now 
we call the proud happy; yea, they that work wickedness are set up; yea, they that tempt God are even 
delivered.” Yet the Lord afterwards threatens them with a day of judgment; and announcing beforehand 
the distinction that shall then be made between the righteous and the unrighteous, speaks to them thus: 
“Return ye, and discern between the righteous and the wicked, between him that serveth God and him 
that serveth him not.” 


3. All this may perhaps seem to you matter for jesting, seeing that you take so much pleasure in comedies 
and lyrics and mimes like those of Lentulus; although so blunted is your wit that I am not disposed to 
allow that you can understand even language so simple. You may treat the words of prophets with 
contempt, but Amos will still make answer to you: “Thus saith the Lord, For three transgressions and for 
four shall I not turn away from him?” For inasmuch as Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, Edom, the Ammonites and 
the Moabites, the Jews also and the children of Israel, although God had often prophesied to them to turn 
and to repent, had refused to hear His voice, the Lord wishing to shew that He had most just cause for the 
wrath that he was going to bring upon them used the words already quoted, “For three transgressions and 
for four shall I not turn away from them?” It is wicked, God says, to harbour evil thoughts; yet I have 
allowed them to do so. It is still more wicked to carry them out; yet in My mercy and kindness I have 
permitted even this. But should the sinful thought have become the sinful deed? Should men in their pride 
have trampled thus on my tenderness? Nevertheless “I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
that the wicked turn from his way and live;” and as it is not they that are whole who need a physician but 
they that are sick, even after his sin I hold out a hand to the prostrate sinner and exhort him, polluted as 
he is in his own blood, to wash away his stains with tears of penitence. But if even then he shews himself 
unwilling to repent, and if, after he has suffered shipwreck, he refuses to clutch the plank which alone can 
save him, I am compelled at last to say: “Thus saith the Lord, For three transgressions and for four shall I 
not turn away from him?” For this “turning away” God accounts a punishment, inasmuch as the sinner is 
left to his own devices. It is thus that he visits the sins of the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation; not punishing those who sin immediately but pardoning their first offences and only 
passing sentence on them for their last. For if it were otherwise and if God were to stand forth on the 
moment as the avenger of iniquity, the church would lose many of its saints; and certainly would be 
deprived of the apostle Paul. The prophet Ezekiel, from whom we have quoted above, repeating God’s 
words spoken to himself speaks thus: “Open thy mouth and eat what I shall give thee. And behold,” he 
says, “an hand was sent unto me; and, lo, a roll of a book was therein; and he spread it before me; and it 
was written within and without: and there was written therein lamentations, and a song, and woe.” The 
first of these three belongs to you if you prove willing, as a sinner, to repent of your sins. The second 
belongs to those who are holy, who are called upon to sing praises to God; for praise does not become a 
sinner’s mouth. And the third belongs to persons like you who in despair have given themselves over to 
uncleanness, to fornication, to the belly, and to the lowest lusts; men who suppose that death ends all and 
that there is nothing beyond it; who say: “When the overflowing scourge shall pass through it shall not 
come unto us.” The book which the prophet eats is the whole series of the Scriptures, which in turn 
bewail the penitent, celebrate the righteous, and curse the desperate. For nothing is so displeasing to God 
as an impenitent heart. Impenitence is the one sin for which there is no forgiveness. For if one who ceases 


to sin is pardoned even after he has sinned, and if prayer has power to bend the judge; it follows that 
every impenitent sinner must provoke his judge to wrath. Thus despair is the one sin for which there is no 
remedy. By obstinate rejection of God’s grace men turn His mercy into sternness and severity. Yet, that 
you may know that God does every day call sinners to repentance, hear Isaiah’s words: “In that day,” he 
says, “did the Lord God of Hosts call to weeping and to mourning and to baldness and to girding with 
sackcloth: and behold joy and gladness, slaying oxen, and killing sheep, eating flesh, and drinking wine; 
let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die.” After these words filled with the recklessness of despair 
the Scripture goes on to say: “And it was revealed in my ears by the Lord of Hosts, Surely this iniquity 
shall not be purged from you till ye die.” Only when they become dead to sin, will their sin be forgiven 
them. For, so long as they live in sin, it cannot be put away. 


4. Have mercy I beseech you upon your soul. Consider that God’s judgment will one day overtake you. 
Remember by what a bishop you were ordained. The holy man was mistaken in his choice; but this he 
might well be. For even God repented that he had anointed Saul to be king. Even among the twelve 
apostles Judas was found a traitor. And Nicolas of Antioch—a deacon like yourself—disseminated the 
Nicolaitan heresy and all manner of uncleanness. I do not now bring up to you the many virgins whom you 
are said to have seduced, or the noble matrons who have suffered death because violated by you, or the 
greedy profligacy with which you have hied through dens of sin. For grave and serious as such sins are in 
themselves, they are trivial indeed when compared with those which I have now to narrate. How great 
must be the sin beside which seduction and adultery are insignificant? Miserable wretch that you are! 
when you enter the cave wherein the Son of God was born, where truth sprang out of the earth and the 
land did yield her increase, it is to make an assignation. Have you no fear that the babe will cry from the 
manger, that the newly delivered virgin will see you, that the mother of the Lord will behold you? The 
angels cry aloud, the shepherds run, the star shines down from heaven, the wise men worship, Herod is 
terrified, Jerusalem is in confusion, and meantime you creep into a virgin’s cell to seduce the virgin to 
whom it belongs. I am filled with consternation and a shiver runs through me, soul and body, when I try to 
set before your eyes the deed that you have done. The whole church was keeping vigil by night and 
proclaiming Christ as its Lord; in one spirit though in different tongues the praises of God were being 
sung. Yet you were squeezing your love-notes into the openings of what is now the altar, as it was once the 
manger, of the Lord, choosing this place in order that your unhappy victim might find and read them when 
she came to kneel and worship there. Then you took your place among the singers, and with impudent 
nods communicated your passion to her. 


5. Oh! crying shame! I can go no farther. For sobs anticipate my words, and indignation and grief choke 
me in the act of utterance. Oh! for the sea of Tully’s eloquence! Oh! for the impetuous current of the 
invective of Demosthenes! Yet in this case I am sure you would both be dumb; your eloquence would fail 
you. A deed has been disclosed which no rhetoric can explain; a crime has been discovered which no 
mime can represent, nor jester play, nor comedian describe. 


It is usual in the monasteries of Egypt and Syria for virgins and widows who have vowed themselves to 
God and have renounced the world and have trodden under foot its pleasures, to ask the mothers of their 
communities to cut their hair; not that afterwards they go about with heads uncovered in defiance of the 
apostle’s command, for they wear a close-fitting cap and a veil. No one knows of this in any single case 
except the shearers and the shorn, but as the practice is universal, it is almost universally known. The 
custom has in fact become a second nature. It is designed to save those who take no baths and whose 
heads and faces are strangers to all unguents, from accumulated dirt and from the tiny creatures which 
are sometimes generated about the roots of the hair. 


6. Let us see then, my good friend, how you acted in these surroundings. You promised to marry your 
unhappy victim; and then in that venerable cave you took from her, either as securities for her fidelity or 
as a pledge of the engagement, some locks of hair, some handkerchiefs, and a girdle, swearing at the 
same time that you would never love another as you loved her. Then you ran to the place where the 
shepherds were watching their flocks when they heard the angels singing over head, and there again you 
plighted your troth. I say no more; I do not accuse you of kissing her or of embracing her. Although I 
believe that there is nothing of which you are not capable, still the sacred character of stable and field 
forbids me to suppose you guilty except in will and determination. Unhappy man! When you first stood 
beside the virgin in the cave, surely a mist must have dimmed your eyes, your tongue must have been 
paralysed, your arms must have fallen to your sides, your chest must have heaved, your gait must have 
become unsteady. She had assumed the bridal-veil of Christ in the basilica of the apostle Peter and had 
vowed to live henceforth in the monastery, in the spots consecrated by the Lord’s Cross, His Resurrection, 
and His Ascension; and yet after all this you dared to accept that hair, which at Christ’s command she had 
cut off in the cave of His birth, as a token of her readiness to sleep with you. Again you used to sit beneath 
her window from the evening till the morning; and because owing to its height you could not come to 
close quarters with her, you conveyed things to her and she in her turn to you by the aid of a cord. How 
careful the lady superior must have been is shewn by the fact that you never saw the virgin except in 
church; and that, although both of you had the same inclination, you could find no means of conversing 
with each other except at a window under cover of night. As I was afterwards told you used to be quite 
sorry when the sun rose. Your face looked bloodless, shrunken, and pale; and to remove all suspicion, you 
used to be for ever reading Christ’s gospel as if you were a deacon indeed. I and others used to attribute 


your paleness to fasting, and to admire your bloodless lips—so unlike the brilliant colour which they 
generally shewed—in the belief that they were caused by frequent vigils. You were already preparing 
ladders to fetch the unhappy virgin from her cell; you had already arranged your route, ordered vessels, 
settled a day, and thought out the details of your flight, when, behold, the angel who kept the door of 
Mary’s chamber, who watched over the cradle of the Lord and who bore in his arms the infant Christ, in 
whose presence you had committed these great sins, himself and none other, betrayed you. 


7. Oh! my unlucky eyes! Oh! day worthy of the most solemn curse, on which with utter consternation I 
read your letters, the contents of which I am forced to remember still! What obscenities they contained! 
What blandishments! What exultant triumph in the prospect of the virgin’s dishonour. A deacon should not 
have even known such things, much less should he have spoken of them. Unhappy man! where can you 
have learned them, you who used to boast that you had been reared in the church. It is true, however, that 
in these letters you swear that you have never led a chaste life and that you are not really a deacon. If you 
try to disown them your own handwriting will convict you, and the very letters will cry out against you. 
But meantime you may make what you can of your sin, for what you have written is so foul that I cannot 
bring it up as evidence against you. 


8. You threw yourself down at my knees, you prostrated yourself, you begged me—I use your own words— 
to spare “your half-pint of blood.” Oh! miserable wretch! you thought nothing of God’s judgment, and 
feared no vengeance but mine. I forgave you, I admit; what else being a Christian could I do? I urged you 
to repent, to wear sackcloth, to roll in ashes, to seek seclusion, to live in a monastery, to implore God’s 
mercy with constant tears. You however showed yourself a pillar of confidence, and excited as you were 
by the viper’s sting you became to me a deceitful bow; you shot at me arrows of reviling. I am become 
your enemy because I tell you the truth. I do not complain of your calumnies; everyone knows that you 
only praise men as infamous as yourself. What I lament is that you do not lament yourself, that you do not 
realize that you are dead, that, like a gladiator ready for Libitina, you deck yourself out for your own 
funeral. You wear not sackcloth but linen, you load your fingers with rings, you use toothpowder for your 
teeth, you arrange the stray hairs on your brown skull to the best advantage. Your bull’s neck bulges out 
with fat and droops no whit because it has given way to lust. Moreover you are redolent of perfume, you 
go from one bath to another, you wage war against the hair that grows in spite of you, you walk through 
the forum and the streets a spruce and smooth-faced rake. Your face has become the face of a harlot: you 
know not how to blush. Return, unhappy man, to the Lord, and He will return to you. Repent, and He will 
repent of the evil that He has purposed to bring upon you. 


9. Why is it that you disregard your own scars and try to defame others? Why is it that when I give you the 
best advice you attack me like a madman? It may be that I am as infamous as you publicly proclaim; in 
that case you can at least repent as heartily as I do. It may be that I am as great a sinner as you make me 
out; if so, you can at least imitate a sinner’s tears. Are my sins your virtues? Or does it alleviate your 
misery that many are in the same plight as yourself? Let a few tears fall on the silk and fine linen which 
make you so resplendent. Realize that you are naked, torn, unclean, a beggar. It is never too late to 
repent. You may have gone down from Jerusalem and may have been wounded on the way; yet the 
Samaritan will set you upon his beast, and will bring you to the inn and will take care of you. Even if you 
are lying in your grave, the Lord will raise you though your flesh may stink. At least imitate those blind 
men for whose sake the Saviour left His home and heritage and came to Jericho. They were sitting in 
darkness and in the shadow of death when the light shone upon them. For when they learned that it was 
the Lord who was passing by they began to cry out saying: “Thou Son of David, have mercy on us.” You 
too will have your sight restored; if you cry to Him, and cast away your filthy garments at His call. “When 
thou shalt turn and bewail thyself then shalt thou be saved, and then shalt thou know where thou hast 
hitherto been.” Let Him but touch your scars and pass his hands over your eyeballs; and although you 
may have been born blind from the womb and although your mother may have conceived you in sin, he 
will purge you with hyssop and you shall be clean, he will wash you and you shall be whiter than snow. 
Why is it that you are bowed together and bent down to the ground, why is it that you are still prostrate in 
the mire? She whom Satan had bound for eighteen years came to the Saviour; and being cured by Him 
was made straight so that she could once more look up towards heaven. God says to you what He said to 
Cain: “Thou hast sinned: hold thy peace.” Why do you flee from the face of God and dwell in the land of 
Nod? Why do you struggle in the waves when you can plant your feet upon the rock? See to it that 
Phinehas does not thrust you through with his spear while you are committing fornication with the 
Midianitish woman. Amnon did not spare Tamar, and you her brother and kinsman in the faith have had no 
mercy upon this virgin. But why is it that when you have defiled her you change into an Absalom and 
desire to kill a David who mourns over your rebellion and spiritual death? The blood of Naboth cries out 
against you. The vineyard also of Jezreel, that is, of God’s seed, demands due vengeance upon you, seeing 
that you have turned it into a garden of pleasures and made it a seed-bed of lust. God sends you an Elijah 
to tell you of torment and of death. Bow yourself down therefore and put on sackcloth for a little while; 
then perhaps the Lord will say of you what He said of Ahab: “Seest thou how Ahab humbleth himself 
before me? Because he humbleth himself before me, I will not bring the evil in his days.” 


10. But possibly you flatter yourself that since the bishop who has made you a deacon is a holy man, his 
merits will atone for your transgressions. I have already told you that the father is not punished for the 
son nor the son for the father. “The soul that sinneth it shall die.” Samuel too had sons who forsook the 


fear of the Lord and “turned aside after lucre” and iniquity. Eli also was a holy priest, but he had sons of 
whom we read in the Hebrew that they lay with the women that assembled at the door of the tabernacle 
of God, and that like you they shamelessly claimed for themselves the right to minister in His sanctuary. 
Wherefore the tabernacle itself was overthrown and the holy place made desolate by reason of the sins of 
those who were God’s priests. And even Eli himself offended God by shewing too great leniency to his 
sons; therefore, so far from the righteousness of your bishop being able to deliver you, it is rather to be 
feared that your wickedness may hurl him from his seat and that falling on his back like Eli he may perish 
irretrievably. If the Levite Uzzah was smitten merely because he tried to hold up from falling the ark 
which it was his special province to carry; what punishment, think you, will be inflicted upon you who 
have tried to overthrow the Lord’s ark when standing firm? The more estimable the bishop is who 
ordained you, the more detestable are you who have disappointed the expectations of so good a man. His 
long ignorance of your misdoings is indeed easy to account for; as it generally happens that we are the 
last to know the scandals which affect our homes, and are ignorant of the sins of our children and wives 
even when our neighbors talk of nothing else. At all events all Italy was aware of your evil life; and it was 
everywhere a subject of lamentation that you should still stand before the altar of Christ. For you had 
neither the cunning nor the forethought to conceal your vices. So hot were you, so lecherous, and so 
wanton, so entirely under the sway of this and that caprice of self-indulgence, that, not content with 
satisfying your passions, you gloried in each intrigue as a triumph and emerged from it bearing palms of 
victory. 


11. Once more the fire of unchastity seized you, this time among savage swords and in the quarters of a 
married barbarian of great influence and power. You were not afraid to commit adultery in a house where 
the injured husband might have punished you without calling in a judge’s aid. You found yourself attracted 
and drawn to suburban parks and gardens; and, in the husband’s absence behaved as boldly and madly as 
if you supposed your companion to be not your paramour but your wife. She was at last captured, but you 
escaped through an underground passage and secretly made your way to Rome. There you hid yourself 
among some Samnite robbers; and on the first hint that the aggrieved husband was coming down from 
the Alps like a new Hannibal in search of you, you did not think yourself safe till you had taken refuge on 
shipboard. So hasty indeed was your flight that you chose to face a tempest at sea rather than take the 
consequences of remaining on shore. Somehow or other you reached Syria, and on arriving there 
professed a wish to go on to Jerusalem and there to serve the Lord. Who could refuse to welcome one who 
declared himself to be a monk; especially if he were ignorant of your tragical career and had read the 
letters of commendation which your bishop had addressed to other prelates? Unhappy man! you 
transformed yourself into an angel of light; and while you were in reality a minister of Satan, you 
pretended to be a minister of righteousness. You were only a wolf in sheep’s clothing; and having played 
the adulterer once towards the wife of a man, you desired now to play the adulterer to the spouse of 
Christ. 


12. My design in recounting these events has been to sketch for you the picture of your evil life and to set 
your misdeeds plainly before your eyes. I have wished to prevent you from making God’s mercy and His 
abundant tenderness an excuse for committing new sins and to save you from crucifying to yourself the 
son of God afresh and putting Him to an open shame. For you may do these things if you do not read the 
words which follow the passage to which I have alluded. They are these: “The earth which drinketh in the 
rain that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them by whom it is dressed, receiveth 
blessings from God: but that which beareth thorns and briers is rejected and is nigh unto cursing; whose 
end is to be burned.” 


LETTER CXLVIII. TO THE MATRON CELANTIA 
This is an interesting letter addressed to a lady of rank, on the principles and methods of a holy life. It is 


not, however, the work of Jerome, of whose style it shews few traces. It has been ascribed in turn to 
Paulinus of Nola and Sulpicius Severus. 


LETTER CXLIX. ON THE JEWISH FESTIVALS 


The theme of this letter is the abrogation of the Jewish festivals by the evangelical law. It has no claim to 
be considered a work of Jerome. 


LETTER CL. FROM PROCOPIUS TO JEROME 


This letter is extant also among those of Procopius of Gaza, to whose works it properly belongs. As this 
Procopius flourished a century later than Jerome, the letter cannot be addressed to him. 


TREATISES 


The Life of Paulus the First Hermit 


The Life of Paulus was written in the year 374 or 375 during Jerome’s stay in the desert of Syria, as is 
seen from c. 6, and was dedicated to Paulus of Concordia as stated in Jerome’s Ep. x. c. 3. 


1. It has been a subject of wide-spread and frequent discussion what monk was the first to give a signal 
example of the hermit life. For some going back too far have found a beginning in those holy men Elias 
and John, of whom the former seems to have been more than a monk and the latter to have begun to 
prophesy before his birth. Others, and their opinion is that commonly received, maintain that Antony was 
the originator of this mode of life, which view is partly true. Partly I say, for the fact is not so much that he 
preceded the rest as that they all derived from him the necessary stimulus. But it is asserted even at the 
present day by Amathas and Macarius, two of Antony’s disciples, the former of whom laid his master in 
the grave, that a certain Paul of Thebes was the leader in the movement, though not the first to bear the 
name, and this opinion has my approval also. Some as they think fit circulate stories such as this—that he 
was a man living in an underground cave with flowing hair down to his feet, and invent many incredible 
tales which it would be useless to detail. Nor does the opinion of men who lie without any sense of shame 
seem worthy of refutation. So then inasmuch as both Greek and Roman writers have handed down careful 
accounts of Antony, I have determined to write a short history of Paul’s early and latter days, more 
because the thing has been passed over than from confidence in my own ability. What his middle life was 
like, and what snares of Satan he experienced, no man, it is thought, has yet discovered. 


2. During the persecutions of Decius and Valerian, when Cornelius at Rome and Cyprian at Carthage shed 
their blood in blessed martyrdom, many churches in Egypt and the Thebaid were laid waste by the fury of 
the storm. At that time the Christians would often pray that they might be smitten with the sword for the 
name of Christ. But the desire of the crafty foe was to slay the soul, not the body; and this he did by 
searching diligently for slow but deadly tortures. In the words of Cyprian himself who suffered at his 
hands: they who wished to die were not suffered to be slain. We give two illustrations, both as specially 
noteworthy and to make the cruelty of the enemy better known. 


3. A martyr, steadfast in faith, who stood fast as a conqueror amidst the racks and burning plates, was 
ordered by him to be smeared with honey and to be made to lie under a blazing sun with his hands tied 
behind his back, so that he who had already surmounted the heat of the frying-pan might be vanquished 
by the stings of flies. Another who was in the bloom of youth was taken by his command to some delightful 
pleasure gardens, and there amid white lilies and blushing roses, close by a gently murmuring stream, 
while overhead the soft whisper of the wind played among the leaves of the trees, was laid upon a deep 
luxurious feather-bed, bound with fetters of sweet garlands to prevent his escape. When all had 
withdrawn from him a harlot of great beauty drew near and began with voluptuous embrace to throw her 
arms around his neck, and, wicked even to relate! to handle his person, so that when once the lusts of the 
flesh were roused, she might accomplish her licentious purpose. What to do, and whither to turn, the 
soldier of Christ knew not. Unconquered by tortures he was being overcome by pleasure. At last with an 
inspiration from heaven he bit off the end of his tongue and spat it in her face as she kissed him. Thus the 
sensations of lust were subdued by the intense pain which followed. 


4. While such enormities were being perpetrated in the lower part of the Thebaid, Paul and his newly 
married sister were bereaved of both their parents, he being about sixteen years of age. He was heir toa 
rich inheritance, highly skilled in both Greek and Egyptian learning, gifted with a gentle disposition and a 
deep love for God. Amid the thunders of persecution he retired to a house at a considerable distance and 
in a more secluded spot. But to what crimes does not the “accursed thirst for gold” impel the human 
heart? His brother-in-law conceived the thought of betraying the youth whom he was bound to conceal. 
Neither a wife’s tears which so often prevail, nor the ties of blood, nor the all-seeing eye of God above him 
could turn the traitor from his wickedness. “He came, he was urgent, he acted with cruelty while seeming 
only to press the claims of affection.” 


5. The young man had the tact to understand this, and, conforming his will to the necessity, fled to the 
mountain wilds to wait for the end of the persecution. He began with easy stages, and repeated halts, to 
advance into the desert. At length he found a rocky mountain, at the foot of which, closed by a stone, was 
a cave of no great size. He removed the stone (so eager are men to learn what is hidden), made eager 
search, and saw within a large hall, open to the sky, but shaded by the wide-spread branches of an ancient 
palm. The tree, however, did not conceal a fountain of transparent clearness, the waters whereof no 
sooner gushed forth than the stream was swallowed up in a small opening of the same ground which gave 
it birth. There were besides in the mountain, which was full of cavities, many habitable places, in which 
were seen, now rough with rust, anvils and hammers for stamping money. The place, Egyptian writers 
relate, was a secret mint at the time of Antony’s union with Cleopatra. 


from speaking guile: depart from evil, and do good; seek peace, and pursue it:” be angry, and sin not; that 
is, not persevere in anger, or be enraged: “walk not in the counsel of the ungodly; nor stand in the way of 
sinners; nor sit in the seat of the scornful.” Where then? “Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity;” meditating (as they do) day and night in the law of the Lord, because 
“it is better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in man; better to hope in the Lord than in man.” 
For what recompense shall man receive from God? “He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season; his leaf also shall not wither, and whatsoever he doeth shall 
prosper.” “He that hath clean hands and a pure heart, who hath not taken God’s name in vain, nor sworn 
deceitfully to his neighbour, he shall receive blessing from the Lord, and mercy from the God of his 
salvation.” “For the eyes of the Lord are upon them that fear Him, upon them that hope in His mercy, to 
deliver their souls from death,” even eternal death, “and to nourish them in their hunger,” that is, after 
eternal life. “Many are the afflictions of the righteous, but the Lord delivereth them out of them all.” 
“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints.” “The Lord keepeth all their bones; not one of 
them shall be broken.” The Lord will redeem the souls of His servants. We have adduced these few 
quotations from a mass of the Creator’s Scriptures; and no more, I suppose, are wanted to prove Him to 
be a most good God, for they sufficiently indicate both the precepts of His goodness and the first-fruits 
thereof. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE MARCIONITES CHARGED GOD WITH HAVING INSTIGATED THE HEBREWS TO SPOIL THE EGYPTIANS. 
DEFENCE OF THE DIVINE DISPENSATION IN THAT MATTER 


But these “saucy cuttles” (of heretics) under the figure of whom the law about things to be eaten 
prohibited this very kind of piscatory aliment, as soon as they find themselves confuted, eject the black 
venom of their blasphemy, and so spread about in all directions the object which (as is now plain) they 
severally have in view, when they put forth such assertions and protestations as shall obscure and tarnish 
the rekindled light of the Creator’s bounty. We will, however, follow their wicked design, even through 
these black clouds, and drag to light their tricks of dark calumny, laying to the Creator’s charge with 
especial emphasis the fraud and theft of gold and silver which the Hebrews were commanded by Him to 
practise against the Egyptians. Come, unhappy heretic, I cite even you as a witness; first look at the case 
of the two nations, and then you will form a judgment of the Author of the command. The Egyptians put in 
a claim on the Hebrews for these gold and silver vessels. The Hebrews assert a counter claim, alleging 
that by the bond of their respective fathers, attested by the written engagement of both parties, there 
were due to them the arrears of that laborious slavery of theirs, for the bricks they had so painfully made, 
and the cities and palaces which they had built. What shall be your verdict, you discoverer of the most 
good God? That the Hebrews must admit the fraud, or the Egyptians the compensation? For they maintain 
that thus has the question been settled by the advocates on both sides, of the Egyptians demanding their 
vessels, and the Hebrews claiming the requital of their labours. But for all they say, the Egyptians justly 
renounced their restitution-claim then and there; while the Hebrews to this day, in spite of the 
Marcionites, re-assert their demand for even greater damages, insisting that, however large was their 
loan of the gold and silver, it would not be compensation enough, even if the labour of six hundred 
thousand men should be valued at only “a farthing” a day a piece. Which, however, were the more in 
number—those who claimed the vessel, or those who dwelt in the palaces and cities? Which, too, the 
greater—the grievance of the Egyptians against the Hebrews, or “the favour” which they displayed 
towards them? Were free men reduced to servile labour, in order that the Hebrews might simply proceed 
against the Egyptians by action at law for injuries; or in order that their officers might on their benches sit 
and exhibit their backs and shoulders shamefully mangled by the fierce application of the scourge? It was 
not by a few plates and cup—in all cases the property, no doubt, of still fewer rich men—that any one 
would pronounce that compensation should have been awarded to the Hebrews, but both by all the 
resources of these and by the contributions of all the people. If, therefore, the case of the Hebrews be a 
good one, the Creator’s case must likewise be a good one; that is to say, his command, when He both 
made the Egyptians unconsciously grateful, and also gave His own people their discharge in full at the 
time of their migration by the scanty comfort of a tacit requital of their long servitude. It was plainly less 
than their due which He commanded to be exacted. The Egyptians ought to have given back their men- 
children also to the Hebrews. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE LAW OF THE SABBATH-DAY EXPLAINED. THE EIGHT DAYS’ PROCESSION AROUND JERICHO. THE GATHERING 
OF STICKS A VIOLATION 


Similarly on other points also, you reproach Him with fickleness and instability for contradictions in His 
commandments, such as that He forbade work to be done on Sabbath-days, and yet at the siege of Jericho 
ordered the ark to be carried round the walls during eight days; in other words, of course, actually on a 
Sabbath. You do not, however, consider the law of the Sabbath: they are human works, not divine, which it 
prohibits. For it says, “Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work; but the seventh day is the Sabbath 
of the Lord thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work.” What work? Of course your own. The conclusion is, 
that from the Sabbath-day He removes those works which He had before enjoined for the six days, that is, 


6. Accordingly, regarding his abode as a gift from God, he fell in love with it, and there in prayer and 
solitude spent all the rest of his life. The palm afforded him food and clothing. And, that no one may deem 
this impossible, I call to witness Jesus and His holy angels that I have seen and still see in that part of the 
desert which lies between Syria and the Saracens’ country, monks of whom one was shut up for thirty 
years and lived on barley bread and muddy water, while another in an old cistern (called in the country 
dialect of Syria Gubba) kept himself alive on five dried figs a day. What I relate then is so strange that it 
will appear incredible to those who do not believe the words that “all things are possible to him that 
believeth.” 


7. But to return to the point at which I digressed. The blessed Paul had already lived on earth the life of 
heaven for a hundred and thirteen years, and Antony at the age of ninety was dwelling in another place of 
solitude (as he himself was wont to declare), when the thought occurred to the latter, that no monk more 
perfect than himself had settled in the desert. However, in the stillness of the night it was revealed to him 
that there was farther in the desert a much better man than he, and that he ought to go and visit him. So 
then at break of day the venerable old man, supporting and guiding his weak limbs with a staff, started to 
go: but what direction to choose he knew not. Scorching noontide came, with a broiling sun overhead, but 
still he did not suffer himself to be turned from the journey he had begun. Said he, “I believe in my God: 
some time or other He will shew me the fellow-servant whom He promised me.” He said no more. All at 
once he beholds a creature of mingled shape, half horse half man, called by the poets Hippocentaur. At 
the sight of this he arms himself by making on his forehead the sign of salvation, and then exclaims, 
“Holloa! Where in these parts is a servant of God living?” The monster after gnashing out some kind of 
outlandish utterance, in words broken rather than spoken through his bristling lips, at length finds a 
friendly mode of communication, and extending his right hand points out the way desired. Then with swift 
flight he crosses the spreading plain and vanishes from the sight of his wondering companion. But 
whether the devil took this shape to terrify him, or whether it be that the desert which is known to abound 
in monstrous animals engenders that kind of creature also, we cannot decide. 


8. Antony was amazed, and thinking over what he had seen went on his way. Before long in a small rocky 
valley shut in on all sides he sees a mannikin with hooked snout, horned forehead, and extremities like 
goats’ feet. When he saw this, Antony like a good soldier seized the shield of faith and the helmet of hope: 
the creature none the less began to offer to him the fruit of the palm-trees to support him on his journey 
and as it were pledges of peace. Antony perceiving this stopped and asked who he was. The answer he 
received from him was this: “I am a mortal being and one of those inhabitants of the desert whom the 
Gentiles deluded by various forms of error worship under the names of Fauns, Satyrs, and Incubi. I am 
sent to represent my tribe. We pray you in our behalf to entreat the favour of your Lord and ours, who, we 
have learnt, came once to save the world, and whose sound has gone forth into all the earth.’” As he 
uttered such words as these, the aged traveller’s cheeks streamed with tears, the marks of his deep 
feeling, which he shed in the fulness of his joy. He rejoiced over the Glory of Christ and the destruction of 
Satan, and marvelling all the while that he could understand the Satyr’s language, and striking the 
ground with his staff, he said, “Woe to thee, Alexandria, who instead of God worshippest monsters! Woe to 
thee, harlot city, into which have flowed together the demons of the whole world! What will you say now? 
Beasts speak of Christ, and you instead of God worship monsters.” He had not finished speaking when, as 
if on wings, the wild creature fled away. Let no one scruple to believe this incident; its truth is supported 
by what took place when Constantine was on the throne, a matter of which the whole world was witness. 
For a man of that kind was brought alive to Alexandria and shewn as a wonderful sight to the people. 
Afterwards his lifeless body, to prevent its decay through the summer heat, was preserved in salt and 
brought to Antioch that the Emperor might see it. 


9. To pursue my proposed story. Antony traversed the region on which he had entered, seeing only the 
traces of wild beasts, and the wide waste of the desert. What to do, whither to wend his way, he knew not. 
Another day had now passed. One thing alone was left him, his confident belief that he could not be 
forsaken by Christ. The darkness of the second night he wore away in prayer. While it was still twilight, he 
saw not far away a she-wolf gasping with parching thirst and creeping to the foot of the mountain. He 
followed it with his eyes; and after the beast had disappeared in a cave he drew near and began to look 
within. His curiosity profited nothing: the darkness hindered vision. But, as the Scripture saith, perfect 
love casteth out fear. With halting step and bated breath he entered, carefully feeling his way; he 
advanced little by little and repeatedly listened for the sound. At length through the fearful midnight 
darkness a light appeared in the distance. In his eager haste he struck his foot against a stone and roused 
the echoes; whereupon the blessed Paul closed the open door and made it fast with a bar. Then Antony 
sank to the ground at the entrance and until the sixth hour or later craved admission, saying, “Who I am, 
whence, and why I have come, you know. I know I am not worthy to look upon you: yet unless I see you I 
will not go away. You welcome beasts: why not a man? I asked and I have found: I knock that it may be 
opened to me. But if I do not succeed, I will die here on your threshold. You will surely bury me when I am 
dead.” 


“Such was his constant cry: unmoved he stood. 


To whom the hero thus brief answer made” 


“Prayers like these do not mean threats; there is no trickery in tears. Are you surprised at my not 
welcoming you when you have come here to die?” Thus with smiles Paul gave him access, and, the door 
being opened, they threw themselves into each other’s arms, greeted one another by name, and joined in 
thanksgiving to God. 


10. After the sacred kiss Paul sat down and thus began to address Antony. “Behold the man whom you 
have sought with so much toil, his limbs decayed with age, his gray hairs unkempt. You see before you a 
man who ere long will be dust. But love endures all things. Tell me therefore, I pray you, how fares the 
human race? Are new homes springing up in the ancient cities? What government directs the world? Are 
there still some remaining for the demons to carry away by their delusions?” Thus conversing they noticed 
with wonder a raven which had settled on the bough of a tree, and was then flying gently down till it came 
and laid a whole loaf of bread before them. They were astonished, and when it had gone, “See,” said Paul, 
“the Lord truly loving, truly merciful, has sent us a meal. For the last sixty years I have always received 
half a loaf: but at your coming Christ has doubled his soldier’s rations.” 


11. Accordingly, having returned thanks to the Lord, they sat down together on the brink of the glassy 
spring. At this point a dispute arose as to who should break the bread, and nearly the whole day until 
eventide was spent in the discussion. Paul urged in support of his view the rites of hospitality, Antony 
pleaded age. At length it was arranged that each should seize the loaf on the side nearest to himself, pull 
towards him, and keep for his own the part left in his hands. Then on hands and knees they drank a little 
water from the spring, and offering to God the sacrifice of praise passed the night in vigil. At the return of 
day the blessed Paul thus spoke to Antony: “I knew long since, brother, that you were dwelling in those 
parts: long ago God promised you to me for a fellow-servant; but the time of my falling asleep now draws 
nigh; I have always longed to be dissolved and to be with Christ; my course is finished, and there remains 
for me a crown of righteousness. Therefore you have been sent by the Lord to lay my poor body in the 
ground, yea to return earth to earth.” 


12. On hearing this Antony with tears and groans began to pray that he would not desert him, but would 
take him for a companion on that journey. His friend replied: “You ought not to seek your own, but another 
man’s good. It is expedient for you to lay aside the burden of the flesh and to follow the Lamb; but it is 
expedient for the rest of the brethren to be trained by your example. Wherefore be so good as to go and 
fetch the cloak Bishop Athanasius gave you, to wrap my poor body in.” The blessed Paul asked this favour 
not because he cared much whether his corpse when it decayed were clothed or naked (why should he 
indeed, when he had so long worn a garment of palm-leaves stitched together?); but that he might soften 
his friend’s regrets at his decease. Antony was astonished to find Paul had heard of Athanasius and his 
cloak; and, seeing as it were Christ Himself in him, he mentally worshipped God without venturing to add 
a single word; then silently weeping he once more kissed his eyes and hands, and set out on his return to 
the monastery which was afterwards seized by the Saracens. His steps lagged behind his will. Yet, 
exhausted as he was with fasting and broken by age, his courage proved victorious over his years. 


13. At last wearied and panting for breath he completed his journey and reached his little dwelling. Here 
he was met by two disciples who had begun to wait upon him in his advanced age. Said they, “Where have 
you stayed so long, father?” He replied, “Woe to me a sinner! I do not deserve the name of monk. I have 
seen Elias, I have seen John in the desert, and I have really seen Paul in Paradise.” He then closed his lips, 
beat upon his breast, and brought out the cloak from his cell. When his disciples asked him to explain the 
matter somewhat more fully he said, “There is a time to keep silence, and a time to speak.” 


14. He then went out, and without taking so much as a morsel of food returned the same way he came, 
longing for him alone, thirsting to see him, having eyes and thought for none but him. For he was afraid, 
and the event proved his anticipations correct, that in his absence his friend might yield up his spirit to 
Christ. And now another day had dawned and a three hours’ journey still remained, when he saw Paul in 
robes of snowy white ascending on high among the bands of angels, and the choirs of prophets and 
apostles. Immediately he fell on his face, and threw the coarse sand upon his head, weeping and wailing 
as he cried, “Why do you cast me from you, Paul? Why go without one farewell? Have you made yourself 
known so late only to depart so soon?” 


15. The blessed Antony used afterwards to relate that he traversed the rest of the distance at such speed 
that he flew along like a bird; and not without reason: for on entering the cave he saw the lifeless body in 
a kneeling attitude, with head erect and hands uplifted. The first thing he did, supposing him to be alive, 
was to pray by his side. But when he did not hear the sighs which usually come from one in prayer, he fell 
to kisses and tears, and he then understood that even the dead body of the saint with duteous gestures 
was praying to God unto whom all things live. 


16. Then having wrapped up the body and carried it forth, all the while chanting hymns and psalms 
according to the Christian tradition, Antony began to lament that he had no implement for digging the 
ground. So in a surging sea of thought and pondering many plans he said: “If I return to the monastery, 
there is a four days’ journey: if I stay here I shall do no good. I will die then, as is fitting, beside Thy 
warrior, O Christ, and will quickly breathe my last breath. While he turned these things over in his mind, 
behold, two lions from the recesses of the desert with manes flying on their necks came rushing along. At 
first he was horrified at the sight, but again turning his thoughts to God, he waited without alarm, as 


though they were doves that he saw. They came straight to the corpse of the blessed old man and there 
stopped, fawned upon it and lay down at its feet, roaring aloud as if to make it known that they were 
mourning in the only way possible to them. Then they began to paw the ground close by, and vie with one 
another in excavating the sand, until they dug out a place just large enough to hold a man. And 
immediately, as if demanding a reward for their work, pricking up their ears while they lowered their 
heads, they came to Antony and began to lick his hands and feet. He perceived that they were begging a 
blessing from him, and at once with an outburst of praise to Christ that even dumb animals felt His 
divinity, he said, “Lord, without whose command not a leaf drops from the tree, not a sparrow falls to the 
ground, grant them what thou knowest to be best.” Then he waved his hand and bade them depart. When 
they were gone he bent his aged shoulders beneath the burden of the saint’s body, laid it in the grave, 
covered it with the excavated soil, and raised over it the customary mound. Another day dawned, and 
then, that the affectionate heir might not be without something belonging to the intestate dead, he took 
for himself the tunic which after the manner of wicker-work the saint had woven out of palm-leaves. And 
so returning to the monastery he unfolded everything in order to his disciples, and on the feast-days of 
Easter and Pentecost he always wore Paul’s tunic. 


17. I may be permitted at the end of this little treatise to ask those who do not know the extent of their 
possessions, who adorn their homes with marble, who string house to house and field to field, what did 
this old man in his nakedness ever lack? Your drinking vessels are of precious stones; he satisfied his 
thirst with the hollow of his hand. Your tunics are of wrought gold; he had not the raiment of the meanest 
of your slaves. But on the other hand, poor though he was, Paradise is open to him; you with all your gold 
will be received into Gehenna. He though naked yet kept the robe of Christ; you, clad in your silks, have 
lost the vesture of Christ. Paul lies covered with worthless dust, but will rise again to glory; over you are 
raised costly tombs, but both you and your wealth are doomed to the burning. Have a care, I pray you, at 
least have a care for the riches you love. Why are even the grave-clothes of your dead made of gold? Why 
does not your vaunting cease even amid mourning and tears? Cannot the carcases of rich men decay 
except in silk? 


18. I beseech you, reader, whoever you may be, to remember Jerome the sinner. He, if God would give him 
his choice, would much sooner take Paul’s tunic with his merits, than the purple of kings with their 
punishment. 


The Life of S. Hilarion 


The life of Hilarion was written by Jerome in 390 at Bethlehem. Its object was to further the ascetic life to 
which he was devoted. It contains, amidst much that is legendary, some statements which attach it to 
genuine history, and is in any case a curious record of the state of the human mind in the 4th century. A 
theory started in Germany, that it was a sort of religious romance, seems destitute of foundation. It may 
possibly have been, in Jerome’s intention, a contribution to the church history the writing of which he 
proposed but never executed. (See the Life of Malchus, c. 1.) 


1. Before I begin to write the life of the blessed Hilarion I invoke the aid of the Holy Spirit who dwelt in 
him, that He who bestowed upon the saint his virtues may grant me such power of speech to relate them 
that my words may be adequate to his deeds. For the virtue of those who have done great deeds is 
esteemed in proportion to the ability with which it has been praised by men of genius. Alexander the 
Great of Macedon who is spoken of by Daniel as the ram, or the panther, or the he-goat, on reaching the 
grave of Achilles exclaimed “Happy Youth! to have the privilege of a great herald of your worth,” meaning, 
of course, Homer. I, however, have to tell the story of the life and conversation of a man so renowned that 
even Homer were he here would either envy me the theme or prove unequal to it. It is true that that holy 
man Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, who had much intercourse with Hilarion, set forth his 
praises in a short but widely circulated letter. Yet it is one thing to praise the dead in general terms, 
another to relate their characteristic virtues. And so we in taking up the work begun by him do him 
service rather than wrong: we despise the abuse of some who as they once disparaged my hero Paulus, 
will now perhaps disparage Hilarion; the former they censured for his solitary life; they may find fault 
with the latter for his intercourse with the world; the one was always out of sight, therefore they think he 
had no existence; the other was seen by many, therefore he is deemed of no account. It is just what their 
ancestors the Pharisees did of old! they were not pleased with John fasting in the desert, nor with our 
Lord and Saviour in the busy throng, eating and drinking. But I will put my hand to the work on which I 
have resolved, and go on my way closing my ears to the barking of Scylla’s hounds. 


2. The birth place of Hilarion was the village Thabatha, situate about five miles to the south of Gaza, a city 
of Palestine. His parents were idolaters, and therefore, as the saying is, the rose blossomed on the thorn. 
By them he was committed to the charge of a Grammarian at Alexandria, where, so far as his age allowed, 
he gave proofs of remarkable ability and character: and in a short time endeared himself to all and 
became an accomplished speaker. More important than all this, he was a believer in the Lord Jesus, and 
took no delight in the madness of the circus, the blood of the arena, the excesses of the theatre: his whole 
pleasure was in the assemblies of the Church. 


3. At that time he heard of the famous name of Antony, which was in the mouth of all the races of Egypt. 
He was fired with a desire to see him, and set out for the desert. He no sooner saw him than he changed 
his former mode of life and abode with him about two months, studying the method of his life and the 
gravity of his conduct: his assiduity in prayer, his humility in his dealings with the brethren, his severity in 
rebuke, his eagerness in exhortation. He noted too that the saint would never on account of bodily 
weakness break his rule of abstinence or deviate from the plainness of his food. At last, unable to endure 
any longer the crowds of those who visited the saint because of various afflictions or the assaults of 
demons, and deeming it a strange anomaly that he should have to bear in the desert the crowds of the 
cities, he thought it was better for him to begin as Antony had begun. Said he: “Antony is reaping the 
reward of victory like a hero who has proved his bravery. I have not entered on the soldier’s career.” He 
therefore returned with certain monks to his country, and, his parents being now dead, gave part of his 
property to his brothers, part to the poor, keeping nothing at all for himself, for he remembered with awe 
the passage in the Acts of the Apostles and dreaded the example and the punishment of Ananias and 
Sapphira; above all he was mindful of the Lord’s words, “whosoever he be of you that renounceth not all 
that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” At this time he was about fifteen years old. Accordingly, stripped 
bare and armed with the weapons of Christ, he entered the wilderness which stretches to the left seven 
miles from Majoma, the port of Gaza, as you go along the coast to Egypt. And although the locality had a 
record of robbery and of blood, and his relatives and friends warned him of the danger he was incurring, 
he despised death that he might escape death. 


4. His courage and tender years would have been a marvel to all, were it not that his heart was on fire and 
his eyes bright with the gleams and sparks of faith. His cheeks were smooth, his body thin and delicate, 
unfit to bear the slightest injury which cold or heat could inflict. What then? With no other covering for his 
limbs but a shirt of sackcloth, and a cloak of skins which the blessed Antony had given him when he set 
out, and a blanket of the coarsest sort, he found pleasure in the vast and terrible wilderness with the sea 
on one side and the marshland on the other. His food was only fifteen dried figs after sunset. And because 
the district was notorious for brigandage, it was his practice never to abide long in the same place. What 


was the devil to do? Whither could he turn? He who once boasted and said, “I will ascend into heaven, I 
will set my throne above the stars of the sky, I will be like the most High,” saw himself conquered and 
trodden under foot by a boy whose years did not allow of sin. 


5. Satan therefore tickled his senses and, as is his wont, lighted in his maturing body the fires of lust. This 
mere beginner in Christ’s school was forced to think of what he knew not, and to revolve whole trains of 
thought concerning that of which he had no experience. Angry with himself and beating his bosom (as if 
with the blow of his hand he could shut out his thoughts) “Ass!” he exclaimed, “I’ll stop your kicking, I will 
not feed you with barley, but with chaff. I will weaken you with hunger and thirst, I will lade you with 
heavy burdens, I will drive you through heat and cold, that you may think more of food than wantonness.” 
So for three or four days afterwards he sustained his sinking spirit with the juice of herbs and a few dried 
figs, praying frequently and singing, and hoeing the ground that the suffering of fasting might be doubled 
by the pain of toil. At the same time he wove baskets of rushes and emulated the discipline of the Egyptian 
monks, and put into practice the Apostle’s precept, “If any will not work, neither let him eat.” By these 
practices he became so enfeebled and his frame so wasted, that his bones scarcely held together. 


6. One night he began to hear the wailing of infants, the bleating of flocks, the lowing of oxen, the lament 
of what seemed to be women, the roaring of lions, the noise of an army, and moreover various portentous 
cries which made him in alarm shrink from the sound ere he had the sight. He understood that the 
demons were disporting themselves, and falling on his knees he made the sign of the cross on his 
forehead. Thus armed as he lay he fought the more bravely, half longing to see those whom he shuddered 
to hear, and anxiously looking in every direction. Meanwhile all at once in the bright moonlight he saw a 
chariot with dashing steeds rushing upon him. He called upon Jesus, and suddenly before his eyes, the 
earth was opened and the whole array was swallowed up. Then he said, “The horse and his rider hath He 
thrown into the sea.” And, “Some trust in chariots, and some in horses; but we will triumph in the name of 
the Lord our God.” 


7. So many were his temptations and so various the snares of demons night and day, that if I wished to 
relate them, a volume would not suffice. How often when he lay down did naked women appear to him, 
how often sumptuous feasts when he was hungry! Sometimes as he prayed a howling wolf sprang past or 
a snarling fox, and when he sang a gladiatorial show was before him, and a man newly slain would seem 
to fall at his feet and ask him for burial. 


8. Once upon a time he was praying with his head upon the ground. As is the way with men, his attention 
was withdrawn from his devotions, and he was thinking of something else, when a tormentor sprang upon 
his back and driving his heels into his sides and beating him across the neck with a horse-whip cried out 
“Come! why are you asleep?” Then with a loud laugh asked if he was tired and would like to have some 
barley. 


9. From his sixteenth to his twentieth year he shielded himself from heat and rain in a little hut which he 
had constructed of reeds and sedge. Afterwards he built himself a small cell which remains to the present 
day, five feet in height, that is less than his own height, and only a little more in length. One might 
suppose it a tomb rather than a house. 


10. He shaved his hair once a year on Easter Day, and until his death was accustomed to lie on the bare 
ground or on a bed of rushes. The sackcloth which he had once put on he never washed, and he used to 
say that it was going too far to look for cleanliness in goats’ hair-cloth. Nor did he change his shirt unless 
the one he wore was almost in rags. He had committed the Sacred Writings to memory, and after prayer 
and singing was wont to recite them as if in the presence of God. It would be tedious to narrate singly the 
successive steps of his spiritual ascent; I will therefore set them in a summary way before my reader, and 
describe his mode of life at each stage, and will afterwards return to proper historical sequence. 


11. From his twentieth to his twenty-seventh year, for three years his food was half a pint of lentils 
moistened with cold water, and for the next three dry bread with salt and water. From his twenty-seventh 
year onward to the thirtieth, he supported himself on wild herbs and the raw roots of certain shrubs. 
From his thirty-first to his thirty-fifth year, he had for food six ounces of barley bread, and vegetables 
slightly cooked without oil. But finding his eyes growing dim and his whole body shrivelled with a scabby 
eruption and dry mange, he added oil to his former food and up to the sixty-third year of his life followed 
this temperate course, tasting neither fruit nor pulse, nor anything whatsoever besides. Then when he 
saw that his bodily health was broken down, and thought death was near, from his sixty-fourth year to his 
eightieth he abstained from bread. The fervour of his spirit was so wonderful, that at times when others 
are wont to allow themselves some laxity of living he appeared to be entering like a novice on the service 
of the Lord. He made a sort of broth from meal and bruised herbs, food and drink together scarcely 
weighing six ounces, and, while obeying this rule of diet, he never broke his fast before sunset, not even 
on festivals nor in severe sickness. But it is now time to return to the course of event. 


12. While still living in the hut, at the age of eighteen, robbers came to him by night, either supposing that 
he had something which they might carry off, or considering that they would be brought into contempt if a 
solitary boy felt no dread of their attacks. They searched up and down between the sea and the marsh 
from evening until daybreak without being able to find his resting place. Then, having discovered the boy 


by the light of day they asked him, half in jest, “What would you do if robbers came to you?” He replied, 
“He that has nothing does not fear robbers.” Said they, “At all events, you might be killed.” “I might,” said 
he, “I might; and therefore I do not fear robbers because I am prepared to die.” Then they marvelled at 
his firmness and faith, confessed how they had wandered about in the night, and how their eyes had been 
blinded, and promised to lead a stricter life in the future. 


13. He had now spent twenty-two years in the wilderness and was the common theme in all the cities of 
Palestine, though everywhere known by repute only. The first person bold enough to break into the 
presence of the blessed Hilarion was a certain woman of Eleutheropolis who found that she was despised 
by her husband on account of her sterility (for in fifteen years she had borne no fruit of wedlock). He had 
no expectation of her coming when she suddenly threw herself at his feet. “Forgive my boldness,” she 
said: “take pity on my necessity. Why do you turn away your eyes? Why shun my entreaties? Do not think 
of me as a woman, but as an object of compassion. It was my sex that bore the Saviour. They that are 
whole have no need of a physician, but they that are sick.” At length, after a long time he no longer turned 
away, but looked at the woman and asked the cause of her coming and of her tears. On learning this he 
raised his eyes to heaven and bade her have faith, then wept over her as she departed. Within a year he 
saw her with a son. 


14. This his first miracle was succeeded by another still greater and more notable. Aristaenete the wife of 
Elpidius who was afterwards pretorian prefect, a woman well known among her own people, still better 
known among Christians, on her return with her husband, from visiting the blessed Antony, was delayed 
at Gaza by the sickness of her three children; for there, whether it was owing to the vitiated atmosphere, 
or whether it was, as afterwards became clear, for the glory of God’s servant Hilarion, they were all alike 
seized by a semi-tertian ague and despaired of by the physicians. The mother lay wailing, or as one might 
say walked up and down between the corpses of her three sons not knowing which she should first have to 
mourn for. When, however, she knew that there was a certain monk in the neighbouring wilderness, 
forgetting her matronly state (she only remembered she was a mother) she set out accompanied by her 
handmaids and eunuchs, and was hardly persuaded by her husband to take an ass to ride upon. On 
reaching the saint she said, “I pray you by Jesus our most merciful God, I beseech you by His cross and 
blood, to restore to me my three sons, so that the name of our Lord and Saviour may be glorified in the 
city of the Gentiles. Then shall his servants enter Gaza and the idol Marnas shall fall to the ground.” At 
first he refused and said that he never left his cell and was not accustomed to enter a house, much less 
the city; but she threw herself upon the ground and cried repeatedly, “Hilarion, servant of Christ, give me 
back my children: Antony kept them safe in Egypt, do you save them in Syria.” All present were weeping, 
and the saint himself wept as he denied her. What need to say more? the woman did not leave him till he 
promised that he would enter Gaza after sunset. On coming thither he made the sign of the cross over the 
bed and fevered limbs of each, and called upon the name of Jesus. Marvellous efficacy of the Name! As if 
from three fountains the sweat burst forth at the same time: in that very hour they took food, recognized 
their mourning mother, and, with thanks to God, warmly kissed the saint’s hands. When the matter was 
noised abroad, and the fame of it spread far and wide, the people flocked to him from Syria and Egypt, so 
that many believed in Christ and professed themselves monks. For as yet there were no monasteries in 
Palestine, nor had anyone known a monk in Syria before the saintly Hilarion. It was he who originated this 
mode of life and devotion, and who first trained men to it in that province. The Lord Jesus had in Egypt 
the aged Antony: in Palestine He had the youthful Hilarion. 


15. Facidia is a hamlet belonging to Rhino-Corura, a city of Egypt. From this village a woman who had 
been blind for ten years was brought to the blessed Hilarion, and on being presented to him by the 
brethren (for there were now many monks with him) affirmed that she had spent all her substance on 
physicians. The saint replied: “If you had given to the poor what you have wasted on physicians, the true 
physician Jesus would have cured you.” But when she cried aloud and entreated pity, he spat into her 
eyes, in imitation of the Saviour, and with similar instant effect. 


16. A charioteer, also of Gaza, stricken by a demon in his chariot became perfectly stiff, so that he could 
neither move his hand nor bend his neck. He was brought on a litter, but could only signify his petition by 
moving his tongue; and was told that he could not be healed unless he first believed in Christ and 
promised to forsake his former occupation. He believed, he promised, and he was healed: and rejoiced 
more in the saving of the soul than in that of the body. 


17. Again, a very powerful youth called Marsitas from the neighbourhood of Jerusalem plumed himself so 
highly on his strength that he carried fifteen bushels of grain for a long time and over a considerable 
distance, and considered it as his highest glory that he could beat the asses in endurance. This man was 
afflicted with a grievous demon and could not endure chains, or fetters, but broke even the bolts and bars 
of the doors. He had bitten off the noses and ears of many: had broken the feet of some, the legs of others. 
He had struck such terror of himself into everybody, that he was laden with chains and dragged by ropes 
on all sides like a wild bull to the monastery. As soon as the brethren saw him they were greatly alarmed 
(for the man was of gigantic size) and told the Father. He, seated as he was, commanded him to be 
brought to him and released. When he was free, “Bow your head,” said he, “and come.” The man began to 
tremble; he twisted his neck round and did not dare to look him in the face, but laid aside all his 
fierceness and began to lick his feet as he sat. At last the demon which had possessed the young man 


being tortured by the saint’s adjurations came forth on the seventh day. 


18. Nor must we omit to tell that Orion, a leading man and wealthy citizen of Aira, on the coast of the Red 
Sea, being possessed by a legion of demons was brought to him. Hands, neck, sides, feet were laden with 
iron, and his glaring eyes portended an access of raging madness. As the saint was walking with the 
brethren and expounding some passage of Scripture the man broke from the hands of his keepers, 
clasped him from behind and raised him aloft. There was a shout from all, for they feared lest he might 
crush his limbs wasted as they were with fasting. The saint smiled and said, “Be quiet, and let me have my 
rival in the wrestling match to myself.” Then he bent back his hand over his shoulder till he touched the 
man’s head, seized his hair and drew him round so as to be foot to foot with him; he then stretched both 
his hands in a straight line, and trod on his two feet with both his own, while he cried out again and again, 
“To torment with you! ye crowd of demons, to torment!” The sufferer shouted aloud and bent back his 
neck till his head touched the ground, while the saint said, “Lord Jesus, release this wretched man, 
release this captive. Thine it is to conquer many, no less than one.” What I now relate is unparalleled: 
from one man’s lips were heard different voices and as it were the confused shouts of a multitude. Well, 
he too was cured, and not long after came with his wife and children to the monastery bringing many gifts 
expressive of his gratitude. The saint thus addressed him—”Have you not read what befell Gehazi and 
Simon, one of whom took a reward, the other offered it, the former in order to sell grace, the latter to buy 
it?” And when Orion said with tears, “Take it and give it to the poor,” he replied, “You can best distribute 
your own gifts, for you tread the streets of the cities and know the poor. Why should I who have forsaken 
my own seek another man’s? To many the name of the poor is a pretext for their avarice; but compassion 
knows no artifices. No one better spends than he who keeps nothing for himself.” The man was sad and 
lay upon the ground. “Be not sad, my son,” he said; “what I do for my own good I do also for yours. If I 
were to take these gifts I should myself offend God, and, moreover, the legion would return to you.” 


19. There is a story relating to Majomites of Gaza which it is impossible to pass over in silence. While 
quarrying building stones on the shore not far from the monastery he was helplessly paralysed, and after 
being carried to the saint by his fellow-workman immediately returned to his work in perfect health. I 
ought to explain that the shore of Palestine and Egypt naturally consists of soft sand and gravel which 
gradually becomes consolidated and hardens into rock; and thus though to the eye it remains the same it 
is no longer the same to the touch. 


20. Another story relates to Italicus, a citizen of the same town. He was a Christian and kept horses for 
the circus to contend against those of the Duumvir of Gaza who was a votary of the idol god Marnas. This 
custom at least in Roman cities was as old as the days of Romulus, and was instituted in commemoration 
of the successful seizure of the Sabine women. The chariots raced seven times round the circus in honour 
of Consus in his character of the God of Counsel. Victory lay with the team which tired out the horses 
opposed to them. Now the rival of Italicus had in his pay a magician to incite his horses by certain 
demoniacal incantations, and keep back those of his opponent. Italicus therefore came to the blessed 
Hilarion and besought his aid not so much for the injury of his adversary as for protection for himself. It 
seemed absurd for the venerable old man to waste prayers on trifles of this sort. He therefore smiled and 
said, “Why do you not rather give the price of the horses to the poor for the salvation of your soul?” His 
visitor replied that his office was a public duty, and that he acted not so much from choice as from 
compulsion, that no Christian man could employ magic, but would rather seek aid from a servant of 
Christ, especially against the people of Gaza who were enemies of God, and who would exult over the 
Church of Christ more than over him. At the request therefore of the brethren who were present he 
ordered an earthenware cup out of which he was wont to drink to be filled with water and given to 
Italicus. The latter took it and sprinkled it over his stable and horses, his charioteers and his chariot, and 
the barriers of the course. The crowd was in a marvellous state of excitement, for the enemy in derision 
had published the news of what was going to be done, and the backers of Italicus were in high spirits at 
the victory which they promised themselves. The signal is given; the one team flies towards the goal, the 
other sticks fast: the wheels are glowing hot beneath the chariot of the one, while the other scarce 
catches a glimpse of their opponents’ backs as they flit past. The shouts of the crowd swell to a roar, and 
the heathens themselves with one voice declare Marnas is conquered by Christ. After this the opponents 
in their rage demanded that Hilarion as a Christian magician should be dragged to execution. This 
decisive victory and several others which followed in successive games of the circus caused many to turn 
to the faith. 


21. There was a youth in the neighbourhood of the same market-town of Gaza who was desperately in love 
with one of God’s virgins. After he had tried again and again those touches, jests, nods, and whispers 
which so commonly lead to the destruction of virginity, but had made no progress by these means, he 
went to a magician at Memphis to whom he proposed to make known his wretched state, and then, 
fortified with his arts, to return to his assault upon the virgin. Accordingly after a year’s instruction by the 
priest of AEsculapius, who does not heal souls but destroys them, he came full of the lust which he had 
previously allowed his mind to entertain, and buried beneath the threshold of the girl’s house certain 
magical formulae and revolting figures engraven on a plate of Cyprian brass. Thereupon the maid began 
to show signs of insanity, to throw away the covering of her head, tear her hair, gnash her teeth, and 
loudly call the youth by name. Her intense affection had become a frenzy. Her parents therefore brought 
her to the monastery and delivered her to the aged saint. No sooner was this done than the devil began to 


howl and confess. “I was compelled, I was carried off against my will. How happy I was when I used to 
beguile the men of Memphis in their dreams! What crosses, what torture I suffer! You force me to go out, 
and I am kept bound under the threshold. I cannot go out unless the young man who keeps me there lets 
me go.” The old man answered, “Your strength must be great indeed, if a bit of thread and a plate can 
keep you bound. Tell me, how is it that you dared to enter into this maid who belongs to God?” “That I 
might preserve her as a virgin,” said he. “You preserve her, betrayer of chastity! Why did you not rather 
enter into him who sent you?” “For what purpose,” he answers, “should I enter into one who was in 
alliance with a comrade of my own, the demon of love?” But the saint would not command search to be 
made for either the young man or the charms till the maiden had undergone a process of purgation, for 
fear that it might be thought that the demon had been released by means of incantations, or that he 
himself had attached credit to what he said. He declared that demons are deceitful and well versed in 
dissimulation, and sharply rebuked the virgin when she had recovered her health for having by her 
conduct given an opportunity for the demon to enter. 


22. It was not only in Palestine and the neighbouring cities of Egypt or Syria that he was in high repute, 
but his fame had reached distant provinces. An officer of the Emperor Constantius whose golden hair and 
personal beauty revealed his country (it lay between the Saxons and the Alemanni, was of no great extent 
but powerful, and is known to historians as Germany, but is now called France), had long, that is to say 
from infancy, been pursued by a devil, who forced him in the night to howl, groan, and gnash his teeth. He 
therefore secretly asked the Emperor for a post-warrant, plainly telling him why he wanted it, and having 
also obtained letters to the legate at Palestine came with great pomp and a large retinue to Gaza. On his 
inquiring of the local senators where Hilarion the monk dwelt, the people of Gaza were much alarmed, 
and supposing that he had been sent by the Emperor, brought him to the monastery, that they might show 
respect to one so highly accredited, and that, if any guilt had been incurred by them by injuries previously 
done by them to Hilarion it might be obliterated by their present dutifulness. The old man at the time was 
taking a walk on the soft sands and was humming some passage or other from the psalms. Seeing so great 
a company approaching he stopped, and having returned the salutes of all while he raised his hand and 
gave them his blessing, after an hour’s interval he bade the rest withdraw, but would have his visitor 
together with servants and officers remain: for by the man’s eyes and countenance he knew the cause of 
his coming. Immediately on being questioned by the servant of God the man sprang up on tiptoe, so as 
scarcely to touch the ground with his feet, and with a wild roar replied in Syriac in which language he had 
been interrogated. Pure Syriac was heard flowing from the lips of a barbarian who knew only French and 
Latin, and that without the absence of a sibilant, or an aspirate, or an idiom of the speech of Palestine. 
The demon then confessed by what means he had entered into him. Further, that his interpreters who 
knew only Greek and Latin might understand, Hilarion questioned him also in Greek, and when he gave 
the same answer in the same words and alleged in excuse many occasions on which spells had been laid 
upon him, and how he was bound to yield to magic arts, “I care not,” said the saint, “how you came to 
enter, but I command you in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ to come out.” The man, as soon as he was 
healed, with a rough simplicity offered him ten pounds of gold. But the saint took from him only bread, 
and told him that they who were nourished on such food regarded gold as mire. 


23. It is not enough to speak of men; brute animals were also daily brought to him in a state of madness, 
and among them a Bactrian camel of enormous size amid the shouts of thirty men or more who held him 
tight with stout ropes. He had already injured many. His eyes were bloodshot, his mouth filled with foam, 
his rolling tongue swollen, and above every other source of terror was his loud and hideous roar. Well, the 
old man ordered him to be let go. At once those who brought him as well as the attendants of the saint 
fled away without exception. The saint went by himself to meet him, and addressing him in Syriac said, 
“You do not alarm me, devil, huge though your present body is. Whether in a fox or a camel you are just 
the same.” Meanwhile he stood with outstretched hand. The brute raging and looking as if he would 
devour Hilarion came up to him, but immediately fell down, laid its head on the ground, and to the 
amazement of all present showed suddenly no less tameness than it had exhibited ferocity before. But the 
old man declared to them how the devil, for men’s sake, seizes even beasts of burden; that he is inflamed 
by such intense hatred for men that he desires to destroy not only them but what belongs to them. As an 
illustration of this he added the fact that before he was permitted to try the saintly Job, he made an end of 
all his substance. Nor ought it to disturb anyone that by the Lord’s command two thousand swine were 
slain by the agency of demons, since those who witnessed the miracle could not have believed that so 
great a multitude of demons had gone out of the man unless an equally vast number of swine had rushed 
to ruin, showing that it was a legion that impelled them. 


24. Time would fail me if I wished to relate all the miracles which were wrought by him. For to such a 
pitch of glory was he raised by the Lord that the blessed Antony among the rest hearing of his life wrote 
to him and gladly received his letters. And if ever the sick from Syria came to him he would say to them, 
“Why have you taken the trouble to come so far, when you have there my son Hilarion?” Following his 
example, however, innumerable monasteries sprang up throughout the whole of Palestine, and all the 
monks flocked to him. When he saw this he praised the Lord for His grace, and exhorted them individually 
to the profit of their souls, telling them that the fashion of this world passes away, and that the true life is 
that which is purchased by suffering in the present. 


25. Wishing to set the monks an example of humility and of zeal he was accustomed on fixed days before 


the vintage to visit their cells. When the brethren knew this they would all come together to meet him, 
and in company with their distinguished leader go the round of the monasteries, taking with them 
provisions, because sometimes as many as two thousand men were assembled. But, as time went on, all 
the settlements round gladly gave food to the neighbouring monks for the entertainment of the saints. 
Moreover, the care he took to prevent any brother however humble or poor being passed over is 
evidenced by the journey which he once took into the desert of Cades to visit one of his disciples. With a 
great company of monks he reached Elusa, as it happened on the day when the annual festival had 
brought all the people together to the temple of Venus. This, goddess is worshipped on account of Lucifer 
to whom the Saracen nation is devoted. The very town too is to a great extent semi-barbarous, owing to 
its situation. When therefore it was heard that Saint Hilarion was passing through (he had frequently 
healed many Saracens possessed by demons), they went to meet him in crowds with their wives and 
children, bending their heads and crying in the Syriac tongue Barech, that is, Bless. He received them 
with courtesy and humility, and prayed that they might worship God rather than stones; at the same time, 
weeping copiously, he looked up to heaven and promised that if they would believe in Christ he would visit 
them often. By the marvellous grace of God they did not suffer him to depart before he had drawn the 
outline of a church, and their priest with his garland upon his head had been signed with the sign of 
Christ. 


26. Another year, again, when he was setting out to visit the monasteries and was drawing up a list of 
those with whom he must stay and whom he must see in passing, the monks knowing that one of their 
number was a niggard, and being at the same time desirous to cure his complaint, asked the saint to stay 
with him. He replied, “Do you wish me to inflict injury on you and annoyance on the brother?” The 
niggardly brother on hearing of this was ashamed, and with the strenuous support of all his brethren, at 
length obtained from the saint a reluctant promise to put his monastery on the roll of his resting places. 
Ten days after they came to him and found the keepers already on guard in the vineyard through which 
their course lay, to keep off all comers with stones and clods and slings. In the morning they all departed 
without having eaten a grape, while the old man smiled and pretended not to know what had happened. 


27. Once when they were being entertained by another monk whose name was Sabus (we must not of 
course give the name of the niggard, we may tell that of this generous man), because it was the Lord’s 
day, they were all invited by him into the vineyard so that before the hour for food came they might relieve 
the toil of the journey by a repast of grapes. Said the saint, “Cursed be he who looks for the refreshment 
of the body before that of the soul. Let us pray, let us sing, let us do our duty to God, and then we will 
hasten to the vineyard.” When the service was over, he stood on an eminence and blessed the vineyard 
and let his own sheep go to their pasture. Now those who partook were not less than three thousand. And 
whereas the whole vineyard had been estimated at a hundred flagons, within thirty days he made it worth 
three hundred. The niggardly brother gathered much less than usual, and he was grieved to find that even 
what he had turned to vinegar. The old man had predicted this to many brethren before it happened. He 
particularly abhorred such monks as were led by their lack of faith to hoard for the future, and were 
careful about expense, or raiment, or some other of those things which pass away with the world. 


28. Lastly he would not even look at one of the brethren who lived about five miles off because he 
ascertained that he very jealously guarded his bit of ground, and had a little money. The offender wishing 
to be reconciled to the old man often came to the brethren, and in particular to Hesychius who was 
specially dear to Hilarion. One day accordingly he brought a bundle of green chick-pea just as it had been 
gathered. Hesychius placed it on the table against the evening, whereupon the old man cried out that he 
could not bear the stench, and asked where it came from. Hesychius replied that a certain brother had 
sent the brethren the first fruits of his ground. “Don’t you notice,” said he, “the horrid stench, and detect 
the foul odour of avarice in the peas? Send it to the cattle, send to the brute-beasts and see whether they 
can eat it.” No sooner was it in obedience to his command laid in the manger than the cattle in the wildest 
alarm and bellowing loudly broke their fastenings and fled in different directions. For the old man was 
enabled by grace to tell from the odour of bodies and garments, and the things which any one had 
touched, by what demon or with what vice the individual was distressed. 


29. His sixty-third year found the old man at the head of a grand monastery and a multitude of resident 
brethren. There were such crowds of persons constantly bringing those who suffered from various kinds 
of sickness or were possessed of unclean spirits, that the whole circuit of the wilderness was full of all 
sorts of people. And as the saint saw all this he wept daily and called to mind with incredible regret his 
former mode of life. When one of the brethren asked him why he was so dejected he replied, “I have 
returned again to the world and have received my reward in my lifetime. The people of Palestine and the 
adjoining province think me of some importance, and under pretence of a monastery for the well-ordering 
of the brethren I have all the apparatus of a paltry life about me.” The brethren, however, kept watch over 
him and in particular Hesychius, who had a marvellously devoted affection and veneration for the old 
man. After he had spent two years in these lamentations Aristaenete the lady of whom we made mention 
before, as being then the wife of a prefect though without any of a prefect’s ostentation, came to him 
intending to pay a visit to Antony also. He said to her, “I should like to go myself too if I were not kept a 
prisoner in this monastery, and if my going could be fruitful. For it is now two days since mankind was 
bereaved of him who was so truly a father to them all.” She believed his word and stayed where she was: 
and after a few days the news came that Antony had fallen asleep. 


30. Some may wonder at the miracles he worked, or his incredible fasting, knowledge, and humility. 
Nothing so astonishes me as his power to tread under foot honour and glory. Bishops, presbyters, crowds 
of clergymen and monks, of Christian matrons even (a great temptation), and a rabble from all quarters in 
town and country were congregating about him, and even judges and others holding high positions, that 
they might receive at his hands the bread or oil which he had blessed. But he thought of nothing but 
solitude, so much so that one day he determined to be gone, and having procured an ass (he was almost 
exhausted with fasting and could scarcely walk) endeavoured to steal away. The news spread far and 
wide, and, just as if a public mourning for the desolation of Palestine were decreed, ten thousand people 
of various ages and both sexes came together to prevent his departure. He was unmoved by entreaties, 
and striking the sand with his stick kept saying: “I will not make my Lord a deceiver; I cannot look upon 
churches overthrown, Christ’s altars trodden down, the blood of my sons poured out.” All who were 
present began to understand that some secret had been revealed to him which he was unwilling to 
confess, but they none the less kept guard over him that he might not go. He therefore determined, and 
publicly called all to witness, that he would take neither food nor drink unless he were released. Only 
after seven days was he relieved from his fasting; when having bidden farewell to numerous friends, he 
came to Betilium attended by a countless multitude. There he prevailed upon the crowd to return and 
chose as his companions forty monks who had resources for the journey and were capable of travelling 
during fasting-time, that is, after sunset. He then visited the brethren who were in the neighbouring 
desert and sojourning at a place called Lychnos, and after three days came to the castle of Theubatus to 
see Dracontius, bishop and confessor, who was in exile there. The bishop was beyond measure cheered by 
the presence of so distinguished a man. At the end of another three days he set out for Babylon and 
arrived there after a hard journey. Then he visited Philo the bishop, who was also a confessor; for the 
Emperor Constantius who favoured the Arian heresy had transported both of them to those parts. 
Departing thence he came in three days to the town Aphroditon. There he met with a deacon Baisanes 
who kept dromedaries which were hired, on account of the scarcity of water in the desert, to carry 
travellers who wished to visit Antony. He then made known to the brethren that the anniversary of the 
blessed Antony’s decease was at hand, and that he must spend a whole night in vigil in the very place 
where the saint had died. So then after three days journey through the waste and terrible desert they at 
length came to a very high mountain, and there found two monks, Isaac and Pelusianus, the former of 
whom had been one of Antony’s attendants. 


31. The occasion seems a fitting one, since we are on the spot itself, to describe the abode of this great 
man. There is a high and rocky mountain extending for about a mile, with gushing springs amongst its 
spurs, the waters of which are partly absorbed by the sand, partly flow towards the plain and gradually 
form a stream shaded on either side by countless palms which lend much pleasantness and charm to the 
place. Here the old man might be seen pacing to and fro with the disciples of blessed Antony. Here, so 
they said, Antony himself used to sing, pray, work, and rest when weary. Those vines and shrubs were 
planted by his own hand: that garden bed was his own design. This pool for watering the garden was 
made by him after much toil. That hoe was handled by him for many years. Hilarion would lie upon the 
saint’s bed and as though it were still warm would affectionately kiss it. The cell was square, its sides 
measuring no more than the length of a sleeping man. Moreover on the lofty mountaintop, the ascent of 
which was by a zig-zag path very difficult, were to be seen two cells of the same dimensions, in which he 
stayed when he escaped from the crowds of visitors or the company of his disciples. These were cut out of 
the live rock and were only furnished with doors. When they came to the garden, “You see,” said Isaac, 
“this garden with its shrubs and green vegetables; about three years ago it was ravaged by a troop of wild 
asses. One of their leaders was hidden by Antony to stand still while he thrashed the animal’s sides with a 
stick and wanted to know why they devoured what they had not sown. And ever afterwards, excepting the 
water which they were accustomed to come and drink, they never touched anything, not a bush or a 
vegetable.” The old man further asked to be shown his burial place, and they thereupon took him aside; 
but whether they showed him the tomb or not is unknown. It is related that the motive for secrecy was 
compliance with Antony’s orders and to prevent Pergamius, a very wealthy man of the district, from 
removing the saint’s body to his house and erecting a shrine to his memory. 


32. Having returned to Aphroditon and keeping with him only two of the brethren, he stayed in the 
neighbouring desert, and practised such rigid abstinence and silence that he felt that then for the first 
time he had begun to serve Christ. Three years had now elapsed since the heavens had been closed and 
the land had suffered from drought, and it was commonly said that even the elements were lamenting the 
death of Antony. Hilarion did not remain unknown to the inhabitants of that place any more than to others, 
but men and women with ghastly faces and wasted by hunger earnestly entreated the servant of Christ, as 
being the blessed Antony’s successor, to give them rain. Hilarion when he saw them was strangely 
affected with compassion and, raising his eyes to heaven and lifting up both his hands, he at once 
obtained their petition. But, strange to say, that parched and sandy district, after the rain had fallen, 
unexpectedly produced such vast numbers of serpents and poisonous animals that many who were bitten 
would have died at once if they had not run to Hilarion. He therefore blessed some oil with which all the 
husbandmen and shepherds touched their wounds, and found an infallible cure. 


33. Seeing that even there surprising respect was paid to him, he went to Alexandria, intending to cross 
from thence to the farther oasis of the desert. And because he had never stayed in cities since he entered 
on the monk’s life, he turned aside to some brethren at Bruchium, not far from Alexandria, whom he knew, 


your own works; in other words, human works of daily life. Now, the carrying around of the ark is 
evidently not an ordinary daily duty, nor yet a human one; but a rare and a sacred work, and, as being 
then ordered by the direct precept of God, a divine one. And I might fully explain what this signified, were 
it not a tedious process to open out the forms of all the Creator’s proofs, which you would, moreover, 
probably refuse to allow. It is more to the point, if you be confuted on plain matters by the simplicity of 
truth rather than curious reasoning. Thus, in the present instance, there is a clear distinction respecting 
the Sabbath’s prohibition of human labours, not divine ones. Accordingly, the man who went and gathered 
sticks on the Sabbath-day was punished with death. For it was his own work which he did; and this the 
law forbade. They, however, who on the Sabbath carried the ark round Jericho, did it with impunity. For it 
was not their own work, but God’s, which they executed, and that too, from His express commandment. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE BRAZEN SERPENT AND THE GOLDEN CHERUBIM WERE NOT VIOLATIONS OF THE SECOND COMMANDMENT. 
THEIR MEANING 


Likewise, when forbidding the similitude to be made of all things which are in heaven, and in earth, and in 
the waters, He declared also the reasons, as being prohibitory of all material exhibition of a latent 
idolatry. For He adds: “Thou shalt not bow down to them, nor serve them.” The form, however, of the 
brazen serpent which the Lord afterwards commanded Moses to make, afforded no pretext for idolatry, 
but was meant for the cure of those who were plagued with the fiery serpents. I say nothing of what was 
figured by this cure. Thus, too, the golden Cherubim and Seraphim were purely an ornament in the 
figured fashion of the ark; adapted to ornamentation for reasons totally remote from all condition of 
idolatry, on account of which the making a likeness is prohibited; and they are evidently not at variance 
with this law of prohibition, because they are not found in that form of similitude, in reference to which 
the prohibition is given. We have spoken of the rational institution of the sacrifices, as calling off their 
homage from idols to God; and if He afterwards rejected this homage, saying, “To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me?”—He meant nothing else than this to be understood, that He had 
never really required such homage for Himself. For He says, “I will not eat the flesh of bulls;” and in 
another passage: “The everlasting God shall neither hunger nor thirst.” Although He had respect to the 
offerings of Abel, and smelled a sweet savour from the holocaust of Noah, yet what pleasure could He 
receive from the flesh of sheep, or the odour of burning victims? And yet the simple and God-fearing mind 
of those who offered what they were receiving from God, both in the way of food and of a sweet smell, was 
favourably accepted before God, in the sense of respectful homage to God, who did not so much want 
what was offered, as that which prompted the offering. Suppose now, that some dependant were to offer 
to a rich man or a king, who was in want of nothing, some very insignificant gift, will the amount and 
quality of the gift bring dishonour to the rich man and the king; or will the consideration of the homage 
give them pleasure? Were, however, the dependant, either of his own accord or even in compliance with a 
command, to present to him gifts suitably to his rank, and were he to observe the solemnities due to a 
king, only without faith and purity of heart, and without any readiness for other acts of obedience, will not 
that king or rich man consequently exclaim: “To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? 
I am full of your solemnities, your feast-days, and your Sabbaths.” By calling them yours, as having been 
performed after the giver’s own will, and not according to the religion of God (since he displayed them as 
his own, and not as God’s), the Almighty in this passage, demonstrated how suitable to the conditions of 
the case, and how reasonable, was His rejection of those very offerings which He had commanded to be 
made to Him. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


GOD’S PURPOSES IN ELECTION AND REJECTION OF THE SAME MEN, SUCH AS KING SAUL, EXPLAINED, IN 
ANSWER TO THE MARCIONITE CAVIL 


Now, although you will have it that He is inconstant in respect of persons, sometimes disapproving where 
approbation is deserved; or else wanting in foresight, bestowing approbation on men who ought rather to 
be reprobated, as if He either censured His own past judgments, or could not forecast His future ones; yet 
nothing is so consistent for even a good judge as both to reject and to choose on the merits of the present 
moment. Saul is chosen, but he is not yet the despiser of the prophet Samuel. Solomon is rejected; but he 
is now become a prey to foreign women, and a slave to the idols of Moab and Sidon. What must the 
Creator do, in order to escape the censure of the Marcionites? Must He prematurely condemn men, who 
are thus far correct in their conduct, because of future delinquencies? But it is not the mark of a good God 
to condemn beforehand persons who have not yet deserved condemnation. Must He then refuse to eject 
sinners, on account of their previous good deeds? But it is not the characteristic of a just judge to forgive 
sins in consideration of former virtues which are no longer practised. Now, who is so faultless among men, 
that God could always have him in His choice, and never be able to reject him? Or who, on the other hand, 
is so void of any good work, that God could reject him for ever, and never be able to choose him? Show 
me, then, the man who is always good, and he will not be rejected; show me, too, him who is always evil, 
and he will never be chosen. Should, however, the same man, being found on different occasions in the 
pursuit of both (good and evil) be recompensed in both directions by God, who is both a good and judicial 
Being, He does not change His judgments through inconstancy or want of foresight, but dispenses reward 


and who welcomed the old man with the greatest pleasure. It was now night when all at once they heard 
his disciples saddling the ass and making ready for the journey. They therefore threw themselves at his 
feet and besought him not to leave them; they fell prostrate before the door, and declared they would 
rather die than lose such a guest. He answered: “My reason for hastening away is that I may not give you 
trouble. You will no doubt afterwards discover that I have not suddenly left without good cause.” Next day 
the authorities of Gaza with the lictors of the prefect having heard of his arrival on the previous day, 
entered the monastery, and when they failed to find him anywhere they began to say to one another: 
“What we heard is true. He is a magician and knows the future.” The fact was that the city of Gaza on 
Julian’s accession to the throne, after the departure of Hilarion from Palestine and the destruction of his 
monastery, had presented a petition to the Emperor requesting that both Hilarion and Hesychius might be 
put to death, and a proclamation had been published everywhere that search should be made for them. 


34. Having then left Bruchium, he entered the oasis through the trackless desert, and there abode for a 
year, more or less. But, inasmuch as his fame had travelled thither also, he felt that he could not be 
hidden in the East, where he was known to many by report and by sight, and began to think of taking ship 
for some solitary island, so that having been exposed to public view by the land, he might at least find 
concealment in the sea. Just about that time Hadrian, his disciple, arrived from Palestine with information 
that Julian was slain and that a Christian emperor had commenced his reign; he ought therefore, it was 
said, to return to the relics of his monastery. But he, when he heard this, solemnly refused to return; and 
hiring a camel crossed the desert waste and reached Paretonium, a city on the coast of Libya. There the 
ill-starred Hadrian wishing to return to Palestine and unwilling to part with the renown so long attaching 
to his master’s name, heaped reproaches upon him, and at last having packed up the presents which he 
had brought him from the brethren, set out without the knowledge of Hilarion. As I shall have no further 
opportunity of referring to this man, I would only record, for the terror of those who despise their 
masters, that after a little while he was attacked by the king’s-evil and turned to a mass of corruption. 


35. The old man accompanied by Gazanus went on board a ship which was sailing to Sicily. Half way 
across the Adriatic he was preparing to pay his fare by selling a copy of the Gospels which he had written 
with his own hand in his youth, when the son of the master of the ship seized by a demon began to cry out 
and say: “Hilarion, servant of God, why is it that through you we cannot be safe even on the sea? Spare 
me a little until I reach land. Let me not be cast out here and thrown into the deep.” The saint replied: “If 
my God permit you to remain, remain; but if He casts you out, why bring odium upon me a sinner and a 
beggar?” This he said that the sailors and merchants on board might not betray him on reaching shore. 
Not long after, the boy was cleansed, his father and the rest who were present having given their word 
that they would not reveal the name of the saint to any one. 


36. On approaching Pachynus, a promontory of Sicily, he offered the master the Gospel for the passage of 
himself and Gazanus. The man was unwilling to take it, all the more because he saw that excepting that 
volume and the clothes they wore they had nothing, and at last he swore he would not take it. But the 
aged saint, ardent and confident in the consciousness of his poverty, rejoiced exceedingly that he had no 
worldly possessions and was accounted a beggar by the people of the place. 


37. Once more, on thinking the matter over and fearing that merchants coming from the East might make 
him known, he fled to the interior, some twenty miles from the sea, and there on an abandoned piece of 
ground, every day tied up a bundle of firewood which he laid upon the back of his disciple, and sold at 
some neighbouring mansion. They thus supported themselves and were able to purchase a morsel of 
bread for any chance visitors. But that came exactly to pass which is written: “a city set on a hill cannot 
be hid.” It happened that one of the shields-men who was vexed by a demon was in the basilica of the 
blessed Peter at Rome, when the unclean spirit within him cried out, “A few days ago Christ’s servant 
Hilarion entered Sicily and no one knew him, and he thinks he is hidden. I will go and betray him.” 
Immediately he embarked with his attendants in a ship lying in harbour, sailed to Pachynus and, led by the 
demon to the old man’s hut, there prostrated himself and was cured on the spot. This, his first miracle in 
Sicily, brought the sick to him in countless numbers (but it brought also a multitude of religious persons); 
insomuch that one of the leading men who was swollen with the dropsy was cured the same day that he 
came. He afterwards offered the saint gifts without end, but the saint replied to him in the words of the 
Saviour to his disciples: “Freely ye received, freely give.” 


38. While this was going on in Sicily Hesychius his disciple was searching the world over for the old man, 
traversing the coast, penetrating deserts, clinging all the while to the belief that wherever he was he 
could not long be hidden. At the end of three years he heard at Methona from a certain Jew, who dealt in 
old-clothes, that a Christian prophet had appeared in Sicily, and was working such miracles and signs, one 
might think him one of the ancient saints. So he asked about his dress, gait, and speech, and in particular 
his age, but could learn nothing. His informant merely declared that he had heard of the man by report. 
He therefore crossed the Adriatic and after a prosperous voyage came to Pachynus, where he took up his 
abode in a cottage on the shore of the bay, and, on inquiring for tidings of the old man, discovered by the 
tale which every one told him where he was, and what he was doing. Nothing about him surprised them 
all so much as the fact that after such great signs and wonders he had not accepted even a crust of bread 
from any one in the district. And, to cut my story short, the holy man Hesychius fell down at his master’s 
knees and bedewed his feet with tears; at length he was gently raised by him, and when two or three days 


had been spent in talking over matters, he learned from Gazanus that Hilarion no longer felt himself able 
to live in those parts, but wanted to go to certain barbarous races where his name and fame were 
unknown. 


39. He therefore brought him to Epidaurus, a town in Dalmatia, where he stayed for a few days in the 
country near, but could not be hid. An enormous serpent, of the sort which the people of those parts call 
boas because they are so large that they often swallow oxen, was ravaging the whole province far and 
wide, and was devouring not only flocks and herds, but husbandmen and shepherds who were drawn in by 
the force of its breathing. He ordered a pyre to be prepared for it, then sent up a prayer to Christ, called 
forth the reptile, bade it climb the pile of wood, and then applied the fire. And so before all the people he 
burnt the savage beast to ashes. But now he began anxiously to ask what he was to do, whither to betake 
himself. Once more he prepared for flight, and in thought ranged through solitary lands, grieving that his 
miracles could speak of him though his tongue was silent. 


40. At that time there was an earthquake over the whole world, following on the death of Julian, which 
caused the sea to burst its bounds, and left ships hanging on the edge of mountain steeps. It seemed as 
though God were threatening a second deluge, or all things were returning to original chaos. When the 
people of Epidaurus saw this, I mean the roaring waves and heaving waters and the swirling billows 
mountain-high dashing on the shore, fearing that what they saw had happened elsewhere might befall 
them and their town be utterly destroyed, they made their way to the old man, and as if preparing for a 
battle placed him on the shore. After making the sign of the cross three times on the sand, he faced the 
sea, stretched out his hands, and no one would believe to what a height the swelling sea stood like a wall 
before him. It roared for a long time as if indignant at the barrier, then little by little sank to its level. 
Epidaurus and all the region roundabout tell the story to this day, and mothers teach their children to 
hand down the remembrance of it to posterity. Verily, what was said to the Apostles, “If ye have faith, ye 
shall say to this mountain, Remove into the sea, and it shall be done,” may be even literally fulfilled, 
provided one has such faith as the Lord commanded the Apostles to have. For what difference does it 
make whether a mountain descends into the sea, or huge mountains of waters everywhere else fluid 
suddenly become hard as rock at the old man’s feet? 


41. The whole country marvelled and the fame of the great miracle was in everyone’s mouth, even at 
Salonae. When the old man knew this was the case he escaped secretly by night in a small cutter, and 
finding a merchant ship after two days came to Cyprus. Between Malea and Cythera, the pirates, who had 
left on the shore that part of their fleet which is worked by poles instead of sails, bore down on them with 
two light vessels of considerable size; and besides this they were buffeted by the waves on every side. All 
the rowers began to be alarmed, to weep, to leave their places, to get out their poles, and, as though one 
message was not enough, again and again told the old man that pirates were at hand. Looking at them in 
the distance he gently smiled, then turned to his disciples and said, “O ye of little faith, wherefore do ye 
doubt? Are these more than the army of Pharaoh? Yet they were all drowned by the will of God.” Thus he 
spake, but none the less the enemy with foaming prows kept drawing nearer and were now only a stone’s 
throw distant. He stood upon the prow of the vessel facing them with out-stretched hand, and said, “Thus 
far and no farther.” Marvellous to relate, the boats at once bounded back, and though urged forward by 
the oars fell farther and farther astern. The pirates were astonished to find themselves going back, and 
laboured with all their strength to reach the vessel, but were carried to the shore faster by far than they 
came. 


42.1 pass by the rest for fear I should seem in my history to be publishing a volume of miracles. I will only 
say this, that when sailing with a fair wind among the Cyclades he heard the voices of unclean spirits 
shouting in all directions from towns and villages, and running in crowds to the shore. Having then 
entered Paphos, the city of Cyprus renowned in the songs of the poets, the ruins of whose temples after 
frequent earthquakes are the only evidences at the present day of its former grandeur, he began to live in 
obscurity about two miles from the city, and rejoiced in having a few days rest. But not quite twenty days 
passed before throughout the whole island whoever had unclean spirits began to cry out that Hilarion 
Christ’s servant had come, and that they must go to him with all speed. Salamis, Curium, Lapetha, and the 
other cities joined in the cry, while many declared that they knew Hilarion and that he was indeed the 
servant of Christ, but where he was they could not tell. So within a trifle more than thirty days, about two 
hundred people, both men and women, came together to him. When he saw them he lamented that they 
would not suffer him to be quiet, and thirsting in a kind of manner to avenge himself, he lashed them with 
such urgency of prayer that some immediately, others after two or three days, all within a week, were 
cured. 


43. Here he stayed two years, always thinking of flight, and in the meantime sent Hesychius, who was to 
return in the spring, to Palestine to salute the brethren and visit the ashes of his monastery. When the 
latter returned he found Hilarion longing to sail again to Egypt, that is to the locality called Bucolia; but 
he persuaded him that, since there were no Christians there, but only a fierce and barbarous people, he 
should rather go to a spot in Cyprus itself which was higher up and more retired. After long and diligent 
search he found such a place twelve miles from the sea far off among the recesses of rugged mountains, 
the ascent to which could hardly be accomplished by creeping on hands and knees. Thither he conducted 
him. The old man entered and gazed around. It was indeed a lonely and terrible place; for though 


surrounded by trees on every side, with water streaming from the brow of the hill, a delightful bit of 
garden, and fruit-trees in abundance (of which, however, he never ate), yet it had close by the ruins of an 
ancient temple from which, as he himself was wont to relate and his disciples testify, the voices of such 
countless demons re-echoed night and day, that you might have thought there was an army of them. He 
was highly pleased at the idea of having his opponents in the neighbourhood, and abode there five years, 
cheered in these his last days by the frequent visits of Hesychius, for owing to the steep and rugged 
ascent, and the numerous ghosts (so the story ran), nobody or scarcely anybody either could or dared to 
go up to him. One day, however, as he was leaving his garden, he saw a man completely paralysed lying in 
front of the gates. He asked Hesychius who he was, or how he had been brought. Hesychius replied that 
he was the agent at the country-house to which the garden belonged in which they were located. Weeping 
much and stretching out his hand to the prostrate man he said, “I bid you in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ arise and walk.” The words were still on the lips of the speaker, when, with miraculous speed, the 
limbs were strengthened and the man arose and stood firm. Once this was noised abroad the need of 
many overcame even the pathless journey and the dangers of the place. The occupants of all the houses 
round about had nothing so much in their thoughts as to prevent the possibility of his escape, a rumour 
having spread concerning him to the effect that he could not stay long in the same place. This habit of his 
was not due to levity or childishness, but to the fact that he shunned the worry of publicity and praise, and 
always longed for silence and a life of obscurity. 


44. In his eightieth year, during the absence of Hesychius, he wrote by way of a will a short letter with his 
own hand, and left him all his riches (that is to say, a copy of the gospels, and his sack-cloth tunic, cowl 
and cloak), for his servant had died a few days before. Many devout men therefore came to the invalid 
from Paphos, and specially because they had heard of his saying that he must soon migrate to the Lord 
and must be liberated from the bonds of the body. There came also Constantia a holy woman whose son- 
in-law and daughter he had anointed with oil and saved from death. He earnestly entreated them all not to 
let him be kept even a moment of time after death, but to bury him immediately in the same garden, just 
as he was, clad in his goat-hair tunic, cowl, and his peasant’s cloak. 


45. His body was now all but cold, and nought was left of life but reason. Yet with eyes wide open he kept 
repeating, “Go forth, what do you fear? Go forth, my soul, why do you hesitate? You have served Christ 
nearly seventy years, and do you fear death?” Thus saying he breathed his last. He was immediately 
buried before the city heard of his death. 


46. When the holy man Hesychius heard of his decease, he went to Cyprus and, to lull the suspicions of 
the natives who were keeping strict guard, pretended that he wished to live in the same garden, and then 
in the course of about ten months, though at great peril to his life, stole the saint’s body. He carried it to 
Majuma; and there all the monks and crowds of towns-folk going in procession laid it to rest in the ancient 
monastery. His tunic, cowl and cloak, were uninjured; the whole body as perfect as if alive, and so 
fragrant with sweet odours that one might suppose it to have been embalmed. 


47. In bringing my book to an end I think I ought not to omit to mention the devotion of the holy woman 
Constantia who, when a message was brought her that Hilarion’s body was in Palestine, immediately died, 
proving even by death the sincerity of her love for the servant of God. For she was accustomed to spend 
whole nights in vigil at his tomb, and to converse with him as if he were present in order to stimulate her 
prayers. Even at the present day one may see a strange dispute between the people of Palestine and the 
Cypriotes, the one contending that they have the body, the other the spirit of Hilarion. And yet in both 
places great miracles are wrought daily, but to a greater extent in the garden of Cyprus, perhaps because 
that spot was dearest to him. 


The Life of Malchus, the Captive Monk 


The life of Malchus was written at Bethlehem, a.d., 391. Its origin and purpose are sufficiently described 
in chapters 1 and 2. 


1. They who have to fight a naval battle prepare for it in harbours and calm waters by adjusting the helm, 
plying the oars, and making ready the hooks and grappling irons. They draw up the soldiers on the decks 
and accustom them to stand steady with poised foot and on slippery ground; so that they may not shrink 
from all this when the real encounter comes, because they have had experience of it in the sham fight. 
And so it is in my case. I have long held my peace, because silence was imposed on me by one to whom I 
give pain when I speak of him. But now, in preparing to write history on a wider scale I desire to practise 
myself by means of this little work and as it were to wipe the rust from my tongue. For I have purposed (if 
God grant me life, and if my censurers will at length cease to persecute me, now that I am a fugitive and 
shut up in a monastery) to write a history of the church of Christ from the advent of our Saviour up to our 
own age, that is from the apostles to the dregs of time in which we live, and to show by what means and 
through what agents it received its birth, and how, as it gained strength, it grew by persecution and was 
crowned with martyrdom; and then, after reaching the Christian Emperors, how it increased in influence 
and in wealth but decreased in Christian virtues. But of this elsewhere. Now to the matter in hand. 


2. Maronia is a little hamlet some thirty miles to the east of Antioch in Syria. After having many owners or 
landlords, at the time when I was staying as a young man in Syria it came into the possession of my 
intimate friend, the Bishop Evagrius, whose name I now give in order to show the source of my 
information. Well, there was at the place at that time an old man by name Malchus, which we might 
render “king,” a Syrian by race and speech, in fact a genuine son of the soil. His companion was an old 
woman very decrepit who seemed to be at death’s door, both of them so zealously pious and such constant 
frequenters of the Church, they might have been taken for Zacharias and Elizabeth in the Gospel but for 
the fact that there was no John to be seen. With some curiosity I asked the neighbours what was the link 
between them; was it marriage, or kindred, or the bond of the Spirit? All with one accord replied that they 
were holy people, well pleasing to God, and gave me a strange account of them. Longing to know more I 
began to question the man with much eagerness about the truth of what I heard, and learnt as follows. 


3. My son, said he, I used to farm a bit of ground at Nisibis and was an only son. My parents regarding me 
as the heir and the only survivor of their race, wished to force me into marriage, but I said I would rather 
be a monk. How my father threatened and my mother coaxed me to betray my chastity requires no other 
proof than the fact that I fled from home and parents. I could not go to the East because Persia was close 
by and the frontiers were guarded by the soldiers of Rome; I therefore turned my steps to the West, taking 
with me some little provision for the journey, but barely sufficient to ward off destitution. To be brief, I 
came at last to the desert of Chalcis which is situate between Immae and Beroa farther south. There, 
finding some monks, I placed myself under their direction, earning my livelihood by the labour of my 
hands, and curbing the wantonness of the flesh by fasting. After many years the desire came over me to 
return to my country, and stay with my mother and cheer her widowhood while she lived (for my father, as 
I had already heard, was dead), and then to sell the little property and give part to the poor, settle part on 
the monasteries and (I blush to confess my faithlessness) keep some to spend in comforts for myself. My 
abbot began to cry out that it was a temptation of the devil, and that under fair pretexts some snare of the 
old enemy lay hid. It was, he declared, a case of the dog returning to his vomit. Many monks, he said, had 
been deceived by such suggestions, for the devil never showed himself openly. He set before me many 
examples from the Scriptures, and told me that even Adam and Eve in the beginning had been overthrown 
by him through the hope of becoming gods. When he failed to convince me he fell upon his knees and 
besought me not to forsake him, nor ruin myself by looking back after putting my hand to the plough. 
Unhappily for myself I had the misfortune to conquer my adviser. I thought he was seeking not my 
salvation but his own comfort. So he followed me from the monastery as if he had been going to a funeral, 
and at last bade me farewell, saying, “I see that you bear the brand of a son of Satan. I do not ask your 
reasons nor take your excuses. The sheep which forsakes its fellows is at once exposed to the jaws of the 
wolf.” 


4. On the road from Beroa to Edessa adjoining the high-way is a waste over which the Saracens roam to 
and fro without having any fixed abode. Through fear of them travellers in those parts assemble in 
numbers, so that by mutual assistance they may escape impending danger. There were in my company 
men, women, old men, youths, children, altogether about seventy persons. All of a sudden the Ishmaelites 
on horses and camels made an assault upon us, with their flowing hair bound with fillets, their bodies half- 
naked, with their broad military boots, their cloaks streaming behind them, and their quivers slung upon 
the shoulders. They carried their bows unstrung and brandished their long spears; for they had come not 
to fight, but to plunder. We were seized, dispersed, and carried in different directions. I, meanwhile, 


repenting too late of the step I had taken, and far indeed from gaining possession of my inheritance, was 
assigned, along with another poor sufferer, a woman, to the service of one and the same owner. We were 
led, or rather carried, high upon the camel’s back through a desert waste, every moment expecting 
destruction, and suspended, I may say, rather than seated. Flesh half raw was our food, camel’s milk our 
drink. 


5. At length, after crossing a great river we came to the interior of the desert, where, being commanded 
after the custom of the people to pay reverence to the mistress and her children, we bowed our heads. 
Here, as if I were a prisoner, I changed my dress, that is, learnt to go naked, the heat being so excessive 
as to allow of no clothing beyond a covering for the loins. Some sheep were given to me to tend, and, 
comparatively speaking, I found this occupation a comfort, for I seldom saw my masters or fellow slaves. 
My fate seemed to be like that of Jacob in sacred history, and reminded me also of Moses; both of whom 
were once shepherds in the desert. I fed on fresh cheese and milk, prayed continually, and sang psalms 
which I had learnt in the monastery. I was delighted with my captivity, and thanked God because I had 
found in the desert the monk’s estate which I was on the point of losing in my country. 


6. But no condition can ever shut out the Devil. How manifold past expression are his snares! Hid though I 
was, his malice found me out. My master seeing his flock increasing and finding no dishonesty in me (I 
knew that the Apostle has given command that masters should be as faithfully served as God Himself), 
and wishing to reward me in order to secure my greater fidelity, gave me the woman who was once my 
fellow servant in captivity. On my refusing and saying I was a Christian, and that it was not lawful for me 
to take a woman to wife so long as her husband was alive (her husband had been captured with us, but 
carried off by another master), my owner was relentless in his rage, drew his sword and began to make at 
me. If I had not without delay stretched out my hand and taken possession of the woman, he would have 
slain me on the spot. Well; by this time a darker night than usual had set in and, for me, all too soon. I led 
my bride into an old cave; sorrow was bride’s-maid; we shrank from each other but did not confess it. 
Then I really felt my captivity; I threw myself down on the ground, and began to lament the monastic state 
which I had lost, and said: “Wretched man that I am! have I been preserved for this? has my wickedness 
brought me to this, that in my gray hairs I must lose my virgin state and become a married man? What is 
the good of having despised parents, country, property, for the Lord’s sake, if I do the thing I wished to 
avoid doing when I despised them? And yet it may be perhaps the case that I am in this condition because 
I longed for home. What are we to do, my soul? are we to perish, or conquer? Are we to wait for the hand 
of the Lord, or pierce ourselves with our own sword? Turn your weapon against yourself; I must fear your 
death, my soul, more than the death of the body. Chastity preserved has its own martyrdom. Let the 
witness for Christ lie unburied in the desert; I will be at once the persecutor and the martyr.” Thus 
speaking I drew my sword which glittered even in the dark, and turning its point towards me said: 
“Farewell, unhappy woman: receive me as a martyr not as a husband.” She threw herself at my feet and 
exclaimed: “I pray you by Jesus Christ, and adjure you by this hour of trial, do not shed your blood and 
bring its guilt upon me. If you choose to die, first turn your sword against me. Let us rather be united 
upon these terms. Supposing my husband should return to me, I would preserve the chastity which I have 
learnt in captivity; I would even die rather than lose it. Why should you die to prevent a union with me? I 
would die if you desired it. Take me then as the partner of your chastity; and love me more in this union of 
the spirit than you could in that of the body only. Let our master believe that you are my husband. Christ 
knows you are my brother. We shall easily convince them we are married when they see us so loving.” I 
confess, I was astonished and, much as I had before admired the virtue of the woman, I now loved her as a 
wife still more. Yet I never gazed upon her naked person; I never touched her flesh, for I was afraid of 
losing in peace what I had preserved in the conflict. In this strange wedlock many days passed away. 
Marriage had made us more pleasing to our masters, and there was no suspicion of our flight; sometimes 
I was absent for even a whole month like a trusty shepherd traversing the wilderness. 


7. After a long time as I sat one day by myself in the desert with nothing in sight save earth and sky, I 
began quickly to turn things over in my thoughts, and amongst others called to mind my friends the 
monks, and specially the look of the father who had instructed me, kept me, and lost me. While I was thus 
musing I saw a crowd of ants swarming over a narrow path. The loads they carried were clearly larger 
than their own bodies. Some with their forceps were dragging along the seeds of herbs: others were 
excavating the earth from pits and banking it up to keep out the water. One party, in view of approaching 
winter, and wishing to prevent their store from being converted into grass through the dampness of the 
ground, were cutting off the tips of the grains they had carried in; another with solemn lamentation were 
removing the dead. And, what is stranger still in such a host, those coming out did not hinder those going 
in; nay rather, if they saw one fall beneath his burden they would put their shoulders to the load and give 
him assistance. In short that day afforded me a delightful entertainment. So, remembering how Solomon 
sends us to the shrewdness of the ant and quickens our sluggish faculties by setting before us such an 
example, I began to tire of captivity, and to regret the monk’s cell, and long to imitate those ants and their 
doings, where toil is for the community, and, since nothing belongs to any one, all things belong to all. 


8. When I returned to my chamber, my wife met me. My looks betrayed the sadness of my heart. She 
asked why I was so dispirited. I told her the reasons, and exhorted her to escape. She did not reject the 
idea. I begged her to be silent on the matter. She pledged her word. We constantly spoke to one another in 
whispers; and we floated in suspense betwixt hope and fear. I had in the flock two very fine he-goats: 


these I killed, made their skins into bottles, and from their flesh prepared food for the way. Then in the 
early evening when our masters thought we had retired to rest we began our journey, taking with us the 
bottles and part of the flesh. When we reached the river which was about ten miles off, having inflated the 
skins and got astride upon them, we intrusted ourselves to the water, slowly propelling ourselves with our 
feet, that we might be carried down by the stream to a point on the opposite bank much below that at 
which we embarked, and that thus the pursuers might lose the track. But meanwhile the flesh became 
sodden and partly lost, and we could not depend on it for more than three days’ sustenance. We drank till 
we could drink no more by way of preparing for the thirst we expected to endure, then hastened away, 
constantly looking behind us, and advanced more by night than day, on account both of the ambushes of 
the roaming Saracens, and of the excessive heat of the sun. I grow terrified even as I relate what 
happened; and, although my mind is perfectly at rest, yet my frame shudders from head to foot. 


9. Three days after we saw in the dim distance two men riding on camels approaching with all speed. At 
once foreboding ill I began to think my master purposed putting us to death, and our sun seemed to grow 
dark again. In the midst of our fear, and just as we realized that our footsteps on the sand had betrayed 
us, we found on our right hand a cave which extended far underground. Well, we entered the cave: but we 
were afraid of venomous beasts such as vipers, basilisks, scorpions, and other creatures of the kind, which 
often resort to such shady places so as to avoid the heat of the sun. We therefore barely went inside, and 
took shelter in a pit on the left, not venturing a step farther, lest in fleeing from death we should run into 
death. We thought thus within ourselves: If the Lord helps us in our misery we have found safety: if He 
rejects us for our sins, we have found our grave. What do you suppose were our feelings? What was our 
terror, when in front of the cave, close by, there stood our master and fellow-servant, brought by the 
evidence of our footsteps to our hiding place? How much worse is death expected than death inflicted! 
Again my tongue stammers with distress and fear; it seems as if I heard my master’s voice, and I hardly 
dare mutter a word. He sent his servant to drag us from the cavern while he himself held the camels and, 
sword in hand, waited for us to come. Meanwhile the servant entered about three or four cubits, and we 
in our hiding place saw his back though he could not see us, for the nature of the eye is such that those 
who go into the shade out of the sunshine can see nothing. His voice echoed through the cave: “Come out, 
you felons; come out and die; why do you stay? Why do you delay? Come out, your master is calling and 
patiently waiting for you.” He was still speaking when lo! through the gloom we saw a lioness seize the 
man, strangle him, and drag him, covered with blood, farther in. Good Jesus! how great was our terror 
now, how intense our joy! We beheld, though our master knew not of it, our enemy perish. He, when he 
saw that he was long in returning, supposed that the fugitives being two to one were offering resistance. 
Impatient in his rage, and sword still in hand, he came to the cavern, and shouted like a madman as he 
chided the slowness of his slave, but was seized upon by the wild beast before he reached our hiding 
place. Who ever would believe that before our eyes a brute would fight for us? 


One cause of fear was removed, but there was the prospect of a similar death for ourselves, though the 
rage of the lion was not so bad to bear as the anger of the man. Our hearts failed for fear: without 
venturing to stir a step we awaited the issue, having no wall of defence in the midst of so great dangers 
save the consciousness of our chastity; when, early in the morning, the lioness, afraid of some snare and 
aware that she had been seen took up her cub in her teeth and carried it away, leaving us in possession of 
our retreat. Our confidence was not restored all at once. We did not rush out, but waited for a long time; 
for as often as we thought of coming out we pictured to ourselves the horror of falling in with her. 


10. At last we got rid of our fright; and when that day was spent, we sallied forth towards evening, and 
saw the camels, on account of their great speed called dromedaries, quietly chewing the cud. We 
mounted, and with the strength gained from the new supply of grain, after ten days travelling through the 
desert arrived at the Roman camp. After being presented to the tribune we told all, and from thence were 
sent to Sabianus, who commanded in Mesopotamia, where we sold our camels. My dear old abbot was 
now sleeping in the Lord; I betook myself therefore to this place, and returned to the monastic life, while I 
entrusted my companion here to the care of the virgins; for though I loved her as a sister, I did not commit 
myself to her as if she were my sister. 


Malchus was an old man, I a youth, when he told me these things. I who have related them to you am now 
old, and I have set them forth as a history of chastity for the chaste. Virgins, I exhort you, guard your 
chastity. Tell the story to them that come after, that they may realize that in the midst of swords, and wild 
beasts of the desert, virtue is never a captive, and that he who is devoted to the service of Christ may die, 
but cannot be conquered. 


The Dialogue Against the Luciferians 


Introduction. 


This Dialogue was written about 379, seven years after the death of Lucifer, and very soon after Jerome’s 
return from his hermit life in the desert of Chalcis. Though he received ordination from Paulinus, who had 
been consecrated by Lucifer, he had no sympathy with Lucifer’s narrower views, as he shows plainly in 
this Dialogue. Lucifer, who was bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia, first came into prominent notice about a.d. 
354, when great efforts were being made to procure a condemnation of S. Athanasius by the Western 
bishops. He energetically took up the cause of the saint, and at his own request was sent by Liberius, 
bishop of Rome, in company with the priest Pancratius and the deacon Hilarius, on a mission to the 
Emperor Constantius. The emperor granted a Council, which met at Milan in a.d. 354. Lucifer 
distinguished himself by resisting a proposition to condemn Athanasius, and did not hesitate to oppose the 
emperor with much violence. In consequence of this he was sent into exile from a.d. 355 to a.d. 361, the 
greater portion of which time was spent at Eleutheropolis in Palestine, though he afterwards removed to 
the Thebaid. It was at this time that his polemical writings appeared, the tone and temper of which is 
indicated by the mere titles De Regibus Apostaticis (of Apostate Kings), De non Conveniendo cum 
Haereticis, etc. (of not holding communion with heretics). On the death of Constantius in 361, Julian 
permitted the exiled bishops to return; but Lucifer instead of going to Alexandria where a Council was to 
be held under the presidency of Athanasius for the healing of a schism in the Catholic party at Antioch 
(some of which held to Meletius, while others followed Eustathius), preferred to go straight to Antioch. 
There he ordained Paulinus, the leader of the latter section, as bishop of the Church. Eusebius of 
Vercellae soon arrived with the synodal letters of the Council of Alexandria, but, finding himself thus 
anticipated, and shrinking from a collision with his friend, he retired immediately. Lucifer stayed, and 
“declared that he would not hold communion with Eusebius or any who adopted the moderate policy of 
the Alexandrian Council. By this Council it had been determined that actual Arians, if they renounced 
their heresy, should be pardoned, but not invested with ecclesiastical functions; and that those bishops 
who had merely consented to Arianism should remain undisturbed. It was this latter concession which 
offended Lucifer, and he became henceforth the champion of the principle that no one who had yielded to 
any compromise whatever with Arianism should be allowed to hold an ecclesiastical office.” He was thus 
brought into antagonism with Athanasius himself, who, it has been seen, presided at Alexandria. 
Eventually he returned to his see in Sardinia where, according to Jerome’s Chronicle, he died in 371. 
Luciferianism became extinct in the beginning of the following century, if not earlier. It hardly appears to 
have been formed into a separate organization, though an appeal was made to the emperor by some 
Luciferian presbyters about the year 384, and both Ambrose and Augustine speak of him as having fallen 
into the schism. 


The argument of the Dialogue may be thus stated. It has been pointed out above that Lucifer of Cagliari, 
who had been banished from his see in the reign of Constantius because of his adherence to the cause of 
Athanasius, had, on the announcement of toleration at the accession of Julian (361), gone to Antioch and 
consecrated Paulinus a bishop. There were then three bishops of Antioch, Dorotheus the Arian (who had 
succeeded Euzoius in 376), Meletius who, though an Athanasian in opinion, had been consecrated by 
Arians or Semi-Arians, and Paulinus; besides Vitalis, bishop of a congregation of Apollinarians. Lucifer, in 
the earnestness of his anti-Arian opinion, refused to acknowledge as bishops those who had come over 
from Arianism, though he accepted the laymen who had been baptized by Arian bishops. This opinion led 
to the Luciferian schism, and forms the subject of the Dialogue. 


The point urged by Orthodoxus throughout is that, since the Luciferian accepts as valid the baptism 
conferred by Arian bishops, it is inconsistent in him not to acknowledge the bishops who have repented of 
their Arian opinions. The Luciferian at first (2) in his eagerness, declares the Arians to be no better than 
heathen; but he sees that he has gone too far, and retracts this opinion. Still it is one thing, he says, (3) to 
admit a penitent neophyte, another to admit a man to be bishop and celebrate the Eucharist. We do not 
wish, he says (4) to preclude individuals who have fallen from repentance. And we, replies Orthodoxus, by 
admitting the bishops save not them only but their flocks also. “The salt,” says the Luciferian (5), “which 
has lost its savour cannot be salted,” and, “What communion has Christ with Belial?” But this, it is 
answered (6), would prove that Arians could not confer baptism at all. Yes, says the objector, they are like 
John the Baptist, whose baptism needed to be followed by that of Christ. But, it is replied, the bishop gives 
Christ’s baptism and confers the Holy Spirit. The confirmation which follows (9) is rather a custom of the 
churches than the necessary means of grace. 


The argument is felt to be approaching to a philosophical logomachy (10, 11), but it is resumed by the 
Luciferian. There is a real difference, he says (12), between the man who in his simplicity accepts baptism 
from an Arian bishop, and the bishop himself who understands the heresy. Yet both, it is replied (13), 


when they are penitent, should be received. 


At this point (14) the Luciferian yields. But he wishes to be assured that what Orthodoxus recommends 
has been really the practice of the Church. This leads to a valuable chapter of Church history. Orthodoxus 
recalls the victories of the Church, which the Luciferians speak of as corrupt (15). The shame is that, 
though they have the true creed, they have too little faith. He then describes (17, 18) how the orthodox 
bishops were beguiled into accepting the creed of Ariminum, but afterwards saw their error (19). “The 
world groaned to find itself Arian.” They did all that was possible to set things right. Why should they not 
be received, as all but the authors of heresy had been received at Nicaea? (20) Lucifer who was a good 
shepherd, and Hilary the Deacon, in separating their own small body into a sect have left the rest a prey 
to the wolf (20, 21). The wheat and tares must grow together (22). This has been the principle of the 
Church (23), as shown by Scripture (24) and Apostolic custom, and even Cyprian, when he wished 
penitent heretics to be re-baptized (25), could not prevail. Even Hilary by receiving baptism from the 
Church which always has re-admitted heretics in repentance (26, 277) acknowledges this principle. In that 
Church and its divisions and practice it is our duty to abide. 


1. It happened not long ago that a follower of Lucifer had a dispute with a son of the Church. His loquacity 
was odious and the language he employed most abusive. For he declared that the world belonged to the 
devil, and, as is commonly said by them at the present day, that the Church was turned into a brothel. His 
opponent on the other hand, with reason indeed, but without due regard to time and place, urged that 
Christ did not die in vain, and that it was for something more than a Sardinian cloak of skins that the Son 
of God came down from heaven. To be brief, the dispute was not settled when night interrupted the 
debate, and the lighting of the street-lamps gave the signal for the assembly to disperse. The combatants 
therefore withdrew, almost spitting in each other’s faces, an arrangement having been previously made by 
the audience for a meeting in a quiet porch at daybreak. Thither, accordingly, they all came, and it was 
resolved that the words of both speakers should be taken down by reporters. 


2. When all were seated, Helladius the Luciferian said, I want an answer first to my question. Are the 
Arians Christians or not? 


Orthodoxus. I answer with another question, Are all heretics Christians? 

. If you call a man a heretic you deny that he is a Christian. 

. No heretics, then, are Christians. 

. I told you so before. 

. If they are not Christ’s, they belong to the devil. 

. No one doubts that. 

. But if they belong to the devil, it makes no difference whether they are heretics or heathen. 


. 1 do not dispute the point. 
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. We are then agreed that we must speak of a heretic as we would of a heathen. 
L. Just so. 
O. Now it is decided that heretics are heathen, put any question you please. 


L. What I wanted to elicit by my question has been expressly stated, namely, that heretics are not 
Christians. Now comes the inference. If the Arians are heretics, and all heretics are heathen, the Arians 
are heathen too. But if the Arians are heathen and it is beyond dispute that the church has no communion 
with the Arians, that is with the heathen, it is clear that your church which welcomes bishops from the 
Arians, that is from the heathen, receives priests of the Capitol rather than bishops, and accordingly it 
ought more correctly to be called the synagogue of Anti-Christ than the Church of Christ. 


O. Lo! what the prophet said is fulfilled: “They have digged a pit before me, they have fallen into the midst 
thereof themselves.” 


L. How so? 


O. If the Arians are, as you say, heathen, and the assemblies of the Arians are the devil’s camp, how is it 
that you receive a person who has been baptized in the devil’s camp? 


L. I do receive him, but as a penitent. 
O. The fact is you don’t know what you are saying. Does any one receive a penitent heathen? 


L. In my simplicity I replied when we began that all heretics are heathen. But the question was a captious 


one, and you shall have the full credit of victory in the first point. I will now proceed to the second and 
maintain that a layman coming from the Arians ought to be received if penitent, but not a cleric. 


O. And yet, if you concede me the first point, the second is mine too. 
L. Show me how it comes to be yours. 


O. Don’t you know that the clergy and laity have only one Christ, and that there is not one God of converts 
and another of bishops? Why then should not he who receives laymen receive clerics also? 


L. There is a difference between shedding tears for sin, and handling the body of Christ; there is a 
difference between lying prostrate at the feet of the brethren, and from the high altar administering the 
Eucharist to the people. It is one thing to lament over the past, another to abandon sin and live the 
glorified life in the Church. You who yesterday impiously declared the Son of God to be a creature, you 
who every day, worse than a Jew, were wont to cast the stones of blasphemy at Christ, you whose hands 
are full of blood, whose pen was a soldier’s spear, do you, the convert of a single hour, come into the 
Church as an adulterer might come to a virgin? If you repent of your sin, abandon your priestly functions: 
if you are shameless in your sin, remain what you were. 


O. You are quite a rhetorician, and fly from the thicket of controversy to the open fields of declamation. 
But, I entreat you, refrain from common-places, and return to the ground and the lines marked out; 
afterwards, if you like, we will take a wider range. 


L. There is no declamation in the case; my indignation is more than I can bear. Make what statements you 
please, argue as you please, you will never convince me that a penitent bishop should be treated like a 
penitent layman. 


O. Since you put the whole thing in a nutshell and obstinately cling to your position, that the case of the 
bishop is different from that of the layman, I will do what you wish, and I shall not be sorry to avail myself 
of the opportunity you offer and come to close quarters. Explain why you receive a layman coming from 
the Arians, but do not receive a bishop. 


L. I receive a layman who confesses that he has erred; and the Lord willeth not the death of a sinner, but 
rather that he should repent. 


O. Receive then also a bishop who, as well as the layman, confesses that he has erred, and it still holds 
good that the Lord willeth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should repent. 


L. If he confesses his error why does he continue a bishop? Let him lay aside his episcopal functions, and I 
grant pardon to the penitent. 


O. I will answer you in your own words. If a layman confesses his error, how is it he continues a layman? 
Let him lay aside his lay-priesthood, that is, his baptism, and I grant pardon to the penitent. For it is 
written “He made us to be a kingdom, to be priests unto his God and Father.” And again, “A holy nation, a 
royal priesthood, an elect race.” Everything which is forbidden to a Christian, is forbidden to both bishop 
and layman. He who does penance condemns his former life. If a penitent bishop may not continue what 
he was, neither may a penitent layman remain in that state on account of which he confesses himself a 
penitent. 


L. We receive the laity, because no one will be induced to change, if he knows he must be baptized again. 
And then, if they are rejected, we become the cause of their destruction. 


O. By receiving a layman you save a single soul: and I in receiving a bishop unite to the Church, I will not 
say the people of one city, but the whole province of which he is the head; if I drive him away, he will drag 
down many with him to ruin. Wherefore I beseech you to apply the same reason which you think you have 
for receiving the few to the salvation of the whole world. But if you are not satisfied with this, if you are so 
hard, or rather so unreasonably unmerciful as to think him who gave baptism an enemy of Christ, though 
you account him who received it a son, we do not so contradict ourselves: we either receive a bishop as 
well as the people which is constituted as a Christian people by him, or if we do not receive a bishop, we 
know that we must also reject his people. 


5. L. Pray, have you not read what is said concerning the bishops, “Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the 
salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted? It is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out 
and trodden under foot of man.” And then there is the fact that the priest intercedes with God for the 
sinful people, while there is no one to entreat for the priest. Now these two passages of Scripture tend to 
the same conclusion. For as salt seasons all food and nothing is so pleasant as to please the palate without 
it: so the bishop is the seasoning of the whole world and of his own Church, and if he lose his savour 
through the denial of truth, or through heresy, or lust, or, to comprehend all in one word, through sin of 
any kind, by what other can he be seasoned, when he was the seasoning of all? The priest, we know, offers 
his oblation for the layman, lays his hand upon him when submissive, invokes the return of the Holy Spirit, 
and thus, after inviting the prayers of the people, reconciles to the altar him who had been delivered to 


Satan for the destruction of the flesh that the spirit might he saved; nor does he restore one member to 
health until all the members have wept together with him. For a father easily pardons his son, when the 
mother entreats for her offspring. If then it is by the priestly order that a penitent layman is restored to 
the Church, and pardon follows where sorrow has gone before, it is clear that a priest who has been 
removed from his order cannot be restored to the place he has forfeited, because either he will be a 
penitent and then he cannot be a priest, or if he continues to hold office he cannot be brought back to the 
Church by penitential discipline. Will you dare to spoil the savour of the Church with the salt which has 
lost its savour? Will you replace at the altar the man who having been cast out ought to lie in the mire and 
be trodden under foot by all men? What then will become of the Apostle’s command, “The bishop must be 
blameless as God’s steward”? And again, “But let a man prove himself, and so let him come.” What 
becomes of our Lord’s intimation, “Neither cast your pearls before the swine”? But if you understand the 
words as a general admonition, how much more must care be exercised in the case of priests when so 
much precaution is taken where the laity are concerned? “Depart, I pray you,” says the Lord by Moses, 
“from the tents of these wicked men, and touch nothing of theirs, lest ye be consumed in all their sins.” 
And again in the Minor Prophets, “Their sacrifices shall be unto them as the bread of mourners; all that 
eat thereof shall be polluted.” And in the Gospel the Lord says, “The lamp of the body is the eye: if 
therefore thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light.” For when the bishop preaches the true 
faith the darkness is scattered from the hearts of all. And he gives the reason, “Neither do men light a 
lamp, and put it under the bushel, but on the stand; and it shineth unto all that are in the house.” That is, 
God’s motive for lighting the fire of His knowledge in the bishop is that he may not shine for himself only, 
but for the common benefit. And in the next sentence “If,” says he, “thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall 
be full of darkness. If therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is the darkness!” And 
rightly; for since the bishop is appointed in the Church that he may restrain the people from error, how 
great will the error of the people be when he himself who teaches errs. How can he remit sins, who is 
himself a sinner? How can an impious man make a man holy? How shall the light enter into me, when my 
eye is blind? O misery! Antichrist’s disciple governs the Church of Christ. And what are we to think of the 
words, “No man can serve two masters”? And that too “What communion hath light and darkness? And 
what concord hath Christ with Belial?” In the old testament we read, “No man that hath a blemish shall 
come nigh to offer the offerings of the Lord.” And again, “Let the priests who come nigh to the Lord their 
God be clean, lest haply the Lord forsake them.” And in the same place, “And when they draw nigh to 
minister in holy things, let them not bring sin upon themselves, lest they die.” And there are many other 
passages which it would be an endless task to detail, and which I omit for the sake of brevity. For it is not 
the number of proofs that avails, but their weight. And all this proves that you with a little leaven have 
corrupted the whole lump of the Church, and receive the Eucharist to-day from the hand of one whom 
yesterday you loathed like an idol. 


6. O. Your memory has served you, and you have certainly given us at great length many quotations from 
the sacred books: but after going all round the wood, you are caught in my hunting-nets. Let the case be 
as you would have it, that an Arian bishop is the enemy of Christ, let him be the salt that has lost its 
savour, let him be a lamp without flame, let him be an eye without a pupil: no doubt your argument will 
take you thus far—that he cannot salt another who himself has no salt: a blind man cannot enlighten 
others, nor set them on fire when his own light has gone out. But why, when you swallow food which he 
has seasoned, do you reproach the seasoned with being saltless? Your Church is bright with his flame, and 
do you accuse his lamp of being extinguished? He gives you eyes, and are you blind? Wherefore, I pray 
you, either give him the power of sacrificing since you approve his baptism, or reject his baptism if you do 
not think him a priest. For it is impossible that he who is holy in baptism should be a sinner at the altar. 


L. But when I receive a lay penitent, it is with laying on of hands, and invocation of the Holy Spirit, for I 
know that the Holy Spirit cannot be given by heretics. 


O. All the paths of your propositions lead to the same meeting-point, and it is with you as with the 
frightened deer—while you fly from the feathers fluttering in the wind, you become entangled in the 
strongest of nets. For seeing that a man, baptized in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, becomes a temple of the Lord, and that while the old abode is destroyed a new shrine is built for 
the Trinity, how can you say that sins can be remitted among the Arians without the coming of the Holy 
Ghost? How is a soul purged from its former stains which has not the Holy Ghost? For it is not mere water 
which washes the soul, but it is itself first purified by the Spirit that it may be able to spiritually wash the 
souls of men. “The Spirit of the Lord,” says Moses, “moved upon the face of the waters,” from which it 
appears that there is no baptism without the Holy Ghost. Bethesda, the pool in Judea, could not cure the 
limbs of those who suffered from bodily weakness without the advent of an angel, and do you venture to 
bring me a soul washed with simple water, as though it had just come from the bath? Our Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself, of whom it is less correct to say that He was cleansed by washing than that by the washing 
of Himself He cleansed all waters, no sooner raised His head from the stream than He received the Holy 
Ghost. Not that He ever was without the Holy Ghost, inasmuch as He was born in the flesh through the 
Holy Ghost; but in order to prove that to be the true baptism by which the Holy Ghost comes. So then if an 
Arian cannot give the Holy Spirit, he cannot even baptize, because there is no baptism of the Church 
without the Holy Spirit. And you, when you receive a person baptized by an Arian and afterwards invoke 
the Holy Ghost, ought either to baptize him, because without the Holy Ghost he could not be baptized, or, 
if he was baptized in the Spirit, you must not invoke the Holy Ghost for your convert who received Him at 


according to the deserts of each case with a most unwavering and provident decision. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


INSTANCES OF GOD’S REPENTANCE, AND NOTABLY IN THE CASE OF THE NINEVITES, ACCOUNTED FOR AND 
VINDICATED 


Furthermore, with respect to the repentance which occurs in His conduct, you interpret it with similar 
perverseness just as if it were with fickleness and improvidence that He repented, or on the recollection 
of some wrong-doing; because He actually said, “It repenteth me that I have set up Saul to be king,” very 
much as if He meant that His repentance savoured of an acknowledgment of some evil work or error. Well, 
this is not always implied. For there occurs even in good works a confession of repentance, as a reproach 
and condemnation of the man who has proved himself unthankful for a benefit. For instance, in this case 
of Saul, the Creator, who had made no mistake in selecting him for the kingdom, and endowing him with 
His Holy Spirit, makes a statement respecting the goodliness of his person, how that He had most fitly 
chosen him as being at that moment the choicest man, so that (as He says) there was not his fellow among 
the children of Israel. Neither was He ignorant how he would afterwards turn out. For no one would bear 
you out in imputing lack of foresight to that God whom, since you do not deny Him to be divine, you allow 
to be also foreseeing; for this proper attribute of divinity exists in Him. However, He did, as I have said, 
burden the guilt of Saul with the confession of His own repentance; but as there is an absence of all error 
and wrong in His choice of Saul, it follows that this repentance is to be understood as upbraiding another 
rather than as self-incriminating. Look here then, say you: I discover a self-incriminating case in the 
matter of the Ninevites, when the book of Jonah declares, “And God repented of the evil that He had said 
that He would do unto them; and He did it not.” In accordance with which Jonah himself says unto the 
Lord, “Therefore I fled before unto Tarshish; for I knew that Thou art a gracious God and merciful, slow to 
anger, and of great kindness, and repentest Thee of the evil.” It is well, therefore, that he premised the 
attribute of the most good God as most patient over the wicked, and most abundant in mercy and 
kindness over such as acknowledged and bewailed their sins, as the Ninevites were then doing. For if He 
who has this attribute is the Most Good, you will have first to relinquish that position of yours, that the 
very contact with evil is incompatible with such a Being, that is, with the most good God. And because 
Marcion, too, maintains that a good tree ought not to produce bad fruit; but yet he has mentioned “evil” 
(in the passage under discussion), which the most good God is incapable of, is there forthcoming any 
explanation of these “evils,” which may render them compatible with even the most Good? There is. We 
say, in short, that evil in the present case means, not what may be attributed to the Creator’s nature as an 
evil being, but what may be attributed to His power as a judge. In accordance with which He declared, “I 
create evil,” and, “I frame evil against you;” meaning not to sinful evils, but avenging ones. What sort of 
stigma pertains to these, congruous as they are with God’s judicial character, we have sufficiently 
explained. Now although these are called “evils,” they are yet not reprehensible in a judge; nor because of 
this their name do they show that the judge is evil: so in like manner will this particular evil be understood 
to be one of this class of judiciary evils, and along with them to be compatible with (God as) a judge. The 
Greeks also sometimes use the word “evils” for troubles and injuries (not malignant ones), as in this 
passage of yours is also meant. Therefore, if the Creator repented of such evil as this, as showing that the 
creature deserve decondemnation, and ought to be punished for his sin, then, in the present instance no 
fault of a criminating nature will be imputed to the Creator, for having deservedly and worthily decreed 
the destruction of a city so full of iniquity. What therefore He had justly decreed, having no evil purpose in 
His decree, He decreed from the principle of justice, not from malevolence. Yet He gave it the name of 
“evil,” because of the evil and desert involved in the very suffering itself. Then, you will say, if you excuse 
the evil under name of justice, on the ground that He had justly determined destruction against the people 
of Nineveh, He must even on this argument be blameworthy, for having repented of an act of justice, 
which surely should not be repented of. Certainly not, my reply is; God will never repent of an act of 
justice. And it now remains that we should understand what God’s repentance means. For although man 
repents most frequently on the recollection of a sin, and occasionally even from the unpleasantness of 
some good action, this is never the case with God. For, inasmuch as God neither commits sin nor 
condemns a good action, in so far is there no room in Him for repentance of either a good or an evil deed. 
Now this point is determined for you even in the scripture which we have quoted. Samuel says to Saul, 
“The Lord hath rent the kingdom of Israel from thee this day, and hath given it to a neighbour of thine 
that is better than thou;” and into two parts shall Israel be divided: “for He will not turn Himself, nor 
repent; for He does not repent as a man does.” According, therefore, to this definition, the divine 
repentance takes in all cases a different form from that of man, in that it is never regarded as the result of 
improvidence or of fickleness, or of any condemnation of a good or an evil work. What, then, will be the 
mode of God’s repentance? It is already quite clear, if you avoid referring it to human conditions. For it 
will have no other meaning than a simple change of a prior purpose; and this is admissible without any 
blame even in a man, much more in God, whose every purpose is faultless. Now in Greek the word for 
repentance (metanoia) is formed, not from the confession of a sin, but from a change of mind, which in 
God we have shown to be regulated by the occurrence of varying circumstances. 


the time of baptism. 


7. L. Pray tell me, have you not read in the Acts of the Apostles that those who had already been baptized 
by John, on their saying in reply to the Apostle’s question that they had not even heard what the Holy 
Ghost was, afterwards obtained the Holy Ghost? Whence it is clear that it is possible to be baptized, and 
yet not to have the Holy Ghost. 


O. I do not think that those who form our audience are so ignorant of the sacred books that many words 
are needed to settle this little question. But before I say anything in support of my assertion, listen while I 
point out what confusion, upon your view, is introduced into Scripture. What do we mean by saying that 
John in his baptism could not give the Holy Spirit to others, yet gave him to Christ? And who is that John? 
“The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make ye ready the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.” 
He who used to say, “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world”: I say too little, he 
who from his mother’s womb cried out, “And whence is this to me that the mother of my Lord should come 
unto me,” did he not give the Holy Ghost? And did Ananias give him to Paul? It perhaps looks like 
boldness in me to prefer him to all other men. Hear then the words of our Lord, “Among them that are 
born of women there hath not arisen a greater than John the Baptist.” For no prophet had the good 
fortune both to announce the coming of Christ, and to point Him out with the finger. And what necessity is 
there for me to dwell upon the praises of so illustrious a man when God the Father even calls him an 
angel? “Behold, I send my messenger (angel) before thy face, who shall prepare thy way before thee.” He 
must have been an angel who after lodging in his mother’s womb at once began to frequent the desert 
wilds, and while still an infant played with serpents; who, when his eyes had once gazed on Christ thought 
nothing else worth looking at; who exercised his voice, worthy of a messenger of God, in the words of the 
Lord, which are sweeter than honey and the honey-comb. And, to delay my question no further, thus it 
behooved the Forerunner of the Lord to grow up. Now is it possible that a man of such character and 
renown did not give the Holy Ghost, while Cornelius the centurion received Him before baptism? Tell me, 
pray, why could he not give Him? You don’t know? Then listen to the teaching of Scripture: the baptism of 
John did not so much consist in the forgiveness of sins as in being a baptism of repentance for the 
remission of sins, that is, for a future remission, which was to follow through the sanctification of Christ. 
For it is written, “John came, who baptized in the wilderness, and preached the baptism of repentance 
unto remission of sins.” And soon after, “And they were baptized of him in the river Jordan, confessing 
their sins.” For as he himself preceded Christ as His forerunner, so also his baptism was the prelude to the 
Lord’s baptism. “He that is of the earth,” he said, “speaketh of the earth; he that cometh from heaven is 
above all.” And again, “I indeed baptize you with water, he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost.” But if 
John, as he himself confessed, did not baptize with the Spirit, it follows that he did not forgive sins either, 
for no man has his sins remitted without the Holy Ghost. Or if you contentiously argue that, because the 
baptism of John was from heaven, therefore sins were forgiven by it, show me what more there is for us to 
get in Christ’s baptism. Because it forgives sins, it releases from Gehenna. Because it releases from 
Gehenna, it is perfect. But no baptism can be called perfect except that which depends on the cross and 
resurrection of Christ. Thus, although John himself said, “He must increase, but I must decrease,” in your 
perverse scrupulosity you give more than is due to the baptism of the servant, and destroy that of the 
master to which you leave no more than to the other. What is the drift of your assertion? Just this—it does 
not strike you as strange that those who had been baptized by John, should afterwards by the laying on of 
hands receive the Holy Ghost, although it is evident that they did not obtain even remission of sins apart 
from the faith which was to follow. But you who receive a person baptized by the Arians and allow him to 
have perfect baptism, after that admission do you invoke the Holy Ghost as if this were still some slight 
defect, whereas there is no baptism of Christ without the Holy Ghost? But I have wandered too far, and 
when I might have met my opponent face to face and repelled his attack, I have only thrown a few light 
darts from a distance. The baptism of John was so far imperfect that it is plain they who had been 
baptized by him were afterwards baptized with the baptism of Christ. For thus the history relates, “And it 
came to pass that while Apollos was at Corinth, Paul having passed through the upper country came to 
Ephesus, and found certain disciples: and he said unto them, Did ye receive the Holy Ghost when ye 
believed? And they said unto him, Nay, we did not so much as hear whether the Holy Ghost was given. 
And he said, Into what then were ye baptized? And they said, Into John’s baptism. And Paul said, John 
baptized with the baptism of repentance, saying unto the people, that they should believe on Him which 
should come after him, that is, on Jesus. And when they heard this, they were baptized into the name of 
the Lord Jesus: And when Paul had laid his hands upon them, immediately the Holy Ghost fell on them.” If 
then they were baptized with the true and lawful baptism of the Church, and thus received the Holy 
Ghost: do you follow the apostles and baptize those who have not had Christian baptism, and you will be 
able to invoke the Holy Ghost. 


8. L. Thirsty men in their dreams eagerly gulp down the water of the stream, and the more they drink the 
thirstier they are. In the same way you appear to me to have searched everywhere for arguments against 
the point I raised, and yet to be as far as ever from being satisfied. Don’t you know that the laying on of 
hands after baptism and then the invocation of the Holy Spirit is a custom of the Churches? Do you 
demand Scripture proof? You may find it in the Acts of the Apostles. And even if it did not rest on the 
authority of Scripture the consensus of the whole world in this respect would have the force of a 
command. For many other observances of the Churches, which are due to tradition, have acquired the 
authority of the written law, as for instance the practice of dipping the head three times in the laver, and 


then, after leaving the water, of tasting mingled milk and honey in representation of infancy; and, again, 
the practices of standing up in worship on the Lord’s day, and ceasing from fasting every Pentecost; and 
there are many other unwritten practices which have won their place through reason and custom. So you 
see we follow the practice of the Church, although it may be clear that a person was baptized before the 
Spirit was invoked. 


9. O. I do not deny that it is the practice of the Churches in the case of those who living far from the 
greater towns have been baptized by presbyters and deacons, for the bishop to visit them, and by the 
laying on of hands to invoke the Holy Ghost upon them. But how shall I describe your habit of applying the 
laws of the Church to heretics, and of exposing the virgin entrusted to you in the brothels of harlots? If a 
bishop lays his hands on men he lays them on those who have been baptized in the right faith, and who 
have believed that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are three persons, but one essence. But an Arian has 
no faith but this (close your ears, my hearers, that you may not be defiled by words so grossly impious), 
that the Father alone is very God, and that Jesus Christ our Saviour is a creature, and the Holy Ghost the 
Servant of both. How can he then receive the Holy Ghost from the Church, who has not yet obtained 
remission of sins? For the Holy Ghost must have a clean abode: nor will He become a dweller in that 
temple which has not for its chief priest the true faith. But if you now ask how it is that a person baptized 
in the Church does not receive the Holy Ghost, Whom we declare to be given in true baptism, except by 
the hands of the bishop, let me tell you that our authority for the rule is the fact that after our Lord’s 
ascension the Holy Ghost descended upon the Apostles. And in many places we find it the practice, more 
by way of honouring the episcopate than from any compulsory law. Otherwise, if the Holy Ghost descends 
only at the bishop’s prayer, they are greatly to be pitied who in isolated houses, or in forts, or retired 
places, after being baptized by the presbyters and deacons have fallen asleep before the bishop’s 
visitation. The well-being of a Church depends upon the dignity of its chief-priest, and unless some 
extraordinary and unique functions be assigned to him, we shall have as many schisms in the Churches as 
there are priests. Hence it is that without ordination and the bishop’s license neither presbyter nor 
deacon has the power to baptize. And yet, if necessity so be, we know that even laymen may, and 
frequently do, baptize. For as a man receives, so too he can give; for it will hardly be said that we must 
believe that the eunuch whom Philip baptized lacked the Holy Spirit. The Scripture thus speaks 
concerning him, “And they both went down into the water; and Philip baptized him.” And on leaving the 
water, “The Holy Spirit fell upon the eunuch.” You may perhaps think that we ought to set against this the 
passage in which we read, “Now when the apostles which were at Jerusalem heard that Samaria had 
received the word of God, they sent unto them Peter and John: who, when they were come down, prayed 
for them that they might receive the Holy Ghost: for as yet he was fallen upon none of them.” But why this 
was, the context tells us,—”Only they had been baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus. Then laid they 
their hands on them, and they received the Holy Ghost.” And if you here say that you do the same, 
because the heretics have not baptized into the Holy Spirit, I must remind you that Philip was not 
separated from the Apostles, but belonged to the same Church and preached the same Lord Jesus Christ: 
that he was without question a deacon of those who afterwards laid their hands on his converts. But when 
you say that the Arians have not a Church, but a synagogue, and that their clergy do not worship God but 
creatures and idols, how can you maintain that you ought to act upon the same principle in cases so 
totally different? 


L. You repel my attack in front with vigour and firmness: but you are smitten in the rear and leave your 
back exposed to the darts. Let us even grant that the Arians have no baptism, and therefore that the Holy 
Ghost cannot be given by them, because they themselves have not yet received remission of sins; this 
altogether makes for victory on my side, and all your argumentative wrestling is but laborious toil to give 
me the conqueror’s palm. An Arian has no baptism; how is it then that he has the episcopate? There is not 
even a layman among them, how can there be a bishop? I may not receive a beggar, do you receive a 
king? You surrender your camp to the enemy, and are we to reject one of their deserters? 


11. O. If you remember what has been said you would know that you have been already answered; but in 
yielding to the love of contradiction you have wandered from the subject, like those persons who are 
talkative rather than eloquent, and who, when they cannot argue, still continue to wrangle. On the 
present occasion it is not my aim to either accuse or defend the Arians, but rather to get safely past the 
turning-post of the race, and to maintain that we receive a bishop for the same reason that you receive a 
layman. If you grant forgiveness to the erring, I too pardon the penitent. If he that baptizes a person into 
our belief has had no injurious effect upon the person baptized, it follows that he who consecrates a 
bishop in the same faith causes no defilement to the person consecrated. Heresy is subtle, and therefore 
the simple-minded are easily deceived. To be deceived is the common lot of both layman and bishop. But 
you say, a bishop could not have been mistaken. The truth is, men are elected to the episcopate who come 
from the bosom of Plato and Aristophanes. How many can you find among them who are not fully 
instructed in these writers? Indeed all, whoever they may be, that are ordained at the present day from 
among the literate class make it their study not how to seek out the marrow of Scripture, but how to tickle 
the ears of the people with the flowers of rhetoric. We must further add that the Arian heresy goes hand in 
hand with the wisdom of the world, and borrows its streams of argument from the fountains of Aristotle. 
And so we will act like children when they try to outdo one another—whatever you say I will say: what you 
assert, I will assert: whatever you deny, I will deny. We allow that an Arian may baptize; then he must be a 
bishop. If we agree that Arian baptism is invalid, you must reject the layman, and I must not accept the 


bishop. I will follow you wherever you go; we shall either stick in the mud together, or shall get out 
together. 


12. L. We pardon a layman because, when he was baptized, he had a sincere impression that he was 
joining the Church. He believed and was baptized in accordance with his faith. 


O. That is something new for a man to be made a Christian by one who is not a Christian. When he joined 
the Arians into what faith was he baptized? Of course into that which the Arians held. If on the other hand 
we are to suppose that his own faith was correct, but that he was knowingly baptized by heretics, he does 
not deserve the indulgence we grant to the erring. But it is quite absurd to imagine that, going as a pupil 
to the master, he understands his art before he has been taught. Can you suppose that a man who has just 
turned from worshipping idols knows Christ better than his teacher does? If you say, he sincerely believed 
in the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and therefore obtained baptism, what, let me ask, is the 
meaning of being sincerely ignorant of what one believes? He sincerely believed. What did he believe? 
Surely when he heard the three names, he believed in three Gods, and was an idolater; or by the three 
titles he was led to believe in a God with three names, and so fell into the Sabellian heresy. Or he was 
perhaps trained by the Arians to believe that there is one true God, the Father, but that the Son and the 
Holy Spirit are creatures. What else he may have believed, I know not: for we can hardly think that a man 
brought up in the Capitol would have learnt the doctrine of the co-essential Trinity. He would have known 
in that case that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are not divided in nature, but in person. He would have 
known also that the name of Son was implied in that of Father and the name of Father in that of Son. It is 
ridiculous to assert that any one can dispute concerning the faith before he believes it; that he 
understands a mystery before he has been initiated; that the baptizer and the baptized hold different 
views respecting God. Besides, it is the custom at baptism to ask, after the confession of faith in the 
Trinity, do you believe in Holy Church? Do you believe in the remission of sins? What Church do you say 
he believed in? The Church of the Arians? But they have no Church. In ours? But the man was not 
baptized into it: he could not believe in that whereof he was ignorant. 


L. I see that you can prattle cleverly about each point that I raise; and when we let fly a dart you elude it 
by a harangue which serves you for a shield; I will therefore hurl a single spear which will be strong 
enough to pierce your defences and the hail-storm of your words. I won’t allow strength any longer to be 
overcome by artifice. Even a layman baptized without the Church, if he be baptized according to the faith, 
is received only as a penitent: but a bishop either does no penance and remains a bishop, or, if he does 
penance he ceases to be a bishop. Wherefore we do right both in welcoming the penitent layman, and in 
rejecting the bishop, if he wishes to continue in his office. 


O. An arrow which is discharged from the tight-drawn bow is not easy to avoid, for it reaches him at whom 
it was aimed before the shield can be raised to stop it. On the other hand your propositions are pointless 
and therefore cannot pierce an opponent. The spear then which you have hurled with all your might and 
about which you speak such threatening words, I turn aside, as the saying is, with my little finger. The 
point in dispute is not merely whether a bishop is incapable of penitence and a layman capable, but 
whether a heretic has received valid baptism. If he has not (and this follows from your position), how can 
he be a penitent, before he is a Christian? Show me that a layman coming from the Arians has valid 
baptism, and then I will not deny him penitence. But if he is not a Christian, if he had no priest to make 
him a Christian, how can he do penance when he is not yet a believer? 


14. L. I beseech you lay aside the methods of the philosophers and let us talk with Christian simplicity; 
that is, if you are willing to follow not the logicians, but the Galilean fishermen. Does it seem right to you 
that an Arian should be a bishop? 


O. You prove him a bishop because you receive those he has baptized. And it is here that you are to blame: 
—Why are there walls of separation between us when we are at one in faith and in receiving Arians? 


L. I asked you before not to talk like a philosopher, but like a Christian. 
O. Do you wish to learn, or to argue? 
L. Of course I argue because I want to know the reason for what you do. 


O. If you argue, you have already had an answer. I receive an Arian bishop for the same reason that you 
receive a person who is only baptized. If you wish to learn, come over to my side: for an opponent must be 
overcome, it is only a disciple who can be taught. 


L. Before I can be a disciple, I must hear one preach whom I feel to be my master. 

O. You are not dealing quite fairly: you wish me to be your teacher on the terms that you may treat me as 
an opponent whenever you please. I will teach you therefore in the same spirit. We agree in faith, we 
agree in receiving heretics, let us also be at one in our terms of communion. 


L. That is not teaching, but arguing. 


O. As you ask for peace with a shield in your hand, I also must carry my olive branch with a sword grafted 
in it. 


L. I drop my hands in token of submission. You are conqueror. But in laying down my arms, I ask the 
meaning of the oath you force me to take. 


O. Certainly, but first I congratulate you, and thank Christ my God for your good dispositions which have 
made you turn from the unsavoury teaching of the Sardinians to that which the whole world approves as 
true; and no longer say as some do, “Help, Lord; for the godly man teaseth.” By their impious words they 
make of none effect the cross of Christ, subject the Son of God to the devil, and would have us now 
understand the Lord’s lamentation over sinners to apply to all men, “What profit is there in my blood, 
when I go down to the pit?” But God forbid that our Lord should have died in vain. The strong man is 
bound, and his goods are spoiled. What the Father says is fulfilled, “Ask of me, and I will give thee the 
nations for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.” “Then the channels 
of water appeared, and the foundations of the world were laid bare.” “In them hath he set a tabernacle for 
the sun, and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof.” The Psalmist fully possessed by God sings, “The 
swords of the enemy are come to an end, and the cities which thou hast overthrown.” 


15. And what is the position, I should like to know, of those excessively scrupulous, or rather excessively 
profane persons, who assert that there are more synagogues than Churches? How is it that the devil’s 
kingdoms have been destroyed, and now at last in the consummation of the ages, the idols have fallen? If 
Christ has no Church, or if he has one only, in Sardinia, he has grown very poor. And if Satan owns Britain, 
Gaul, the East, the races of India, barbarous nations, and the whole world at the same time, how is it that 
the trophies of the cross have been collected in a mere corner of the earth? Christ’s powerful opponent, 
forsooth, gave over to him the serpent of Spain: he disdained to own a poor province and its half-starved 
inhabitants. If they flatter themselves that they have on their side that verse of the gospel, “Howbeit when 
the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?” let me remind them that the faith in question is 
that of which the Lord himself said, “Thy faith hath made thee whole.” And elsewhere, of the centurion, “I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” And again, to the Apostles, “Why are ye fearful, O ye of 
little faith?” In another place also, “If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this 
mountain, Remove hence to yonder place, and it shall remove.” For neither the centurion nor that poor 
woman who for twelve years was wasting away with a bloody flux, had believed in the mysteries of the 
Trinity, for these were revealed to the Apostles after the resurrection of Christ; so that the faith of such as 
believe in the mystery of the Trinity might have its due preeminence: but it was her singleness of mind 
and her devotion to her God that met with our Lord’s approval: “For she said within herself, If I do but 
touch his garment, I shall be made whole.” This is the faith which our Lord said was seldom found. This is 
the faith which even in the case of those who believe aright is hard to find in perfection. “According to 
your faith, be it done unto you,” says God. I do not, indeed, like the sound of those words. For if it be done 
unto me according to my faith, I shall perish. And yet I certainly believe in God the Father, I believe in God 
the Son, and I believe in God the Holy Ghost. I believe in one God; nevertheless, I would not have it done 
unto me according to my faith. For the enemy often comes, and sows tares in the Lord’s harvest. I do not 
mean to imply that anything is greater than the purity of heart which believes that mystery; but 
undoubted faith towards God it is hard indeed to find. To make my meaning plain, let us suppose a case:— 
I stand to pray; I could not pray, if I did not believe; but if I really believed, I should cleanse that heart of 
mine with which God is seen, I should beat my hands upon my breast, the tears would stream down my 
cheeks, my body would shudder, my face grow pale, I should lie at my Lord’s feet, weep over them, and 
wipe them with my hair, I should cling to the cross and not let go my hold until I obtained mercy. But, as it 
is, frequently in my prayers I am either walking in the arcades, or calculating my interest, or am carried 
away by base thoughts, so as to be occupied with things the mere mention of which makes me blush. 
Where is our faith? Are we to suppose that it was thus that Jonah prayed? or the three youths? or Daniel 
in the lion’s den? or the robber on the cross? I have given these illustrations that you may understand my 
meaning. But let every one commune with his own heart, and he will find throughout the whole of life how 
rare a thing it is to find a soul so faithful that it does nothing through the love of glory, nothing on account 
of the petty gossip of men. For he who fasts does not as an immediate consequence fast unto God, nor he 
who holds out his hand to a poor man, lend to the Lord. Vice is next-door neighbour to virtue. It is hard to 
rest content with God alone for judge. 


16. L. I was reserving that passage until last, and you have anticipated my question about it. Almost all 
our party, or rather not mine any more, use it as a sort of controversial battering ram: as such I am 
exceedingly glad to see it broken to pieces and pulverized. But will you be so good as to fully explain to 
me, not in the character of an opponent but of a disciple, why it is that the Church receives those who 
come from the Arians? The truth is I am unable to answer you a word, but I do not yet give a hearty assent 
to what you say. 


17. O. When Constantius was on the throne and Eusebius and Hypatius were Consuls, there was 
composed, under the pretext of unity and faith, an unfaithful creed, as it is now acknowledged to have 
been. For at that time, nothing seemed so characteristic of piety, nothing so befitting a servant of God, as 
to follow after unity, and to shun separation from communion with the rest of the world. And all the more 
because the current profession of faith no longer exhibited on the face of it anything profane. “We 


believe,” said they, “in one true God, the Father Almighty. This we also confess: We believe in the only 
begotten Son of God, who, before all worlds, and before all their origins, was born of God. The only- 
begotten Son, moreover, we believe to be born alone of the Father alone, God of God, like to his Father 
who begot Him, according to the Scriptures; whose birth no one knows, but the Father alone who begot 
Him.” Do we find any such words inserted here as “There was a time, when he was not?” Or, “The Son of 
God is a creature though not made of things which exist.” No. This is surely the perfection of faith to say 
we believe Him to be God of God. Moreover, they called Him the only begotten, “born alone of the Father.” 
What is the meaning of born? Surely, not made. His birth removed all suspicion of His being a creature. 
They added further, “Who came down from heaven, was conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary, crucified by Pontius Pilate, rose again the third day from the dead, ascended into heaven, sitteth at 
the right hand of the Father, who will come to judge the quick and the dead.” There was the ring of piety 
in the words, and no one thought that poison was mingled with the honey of such a proclamation. 


18. As regards the term Usia, it was not rejected without a show of reason for so doing. “Because it is not 
found in the Scriptures,” they said, “and its novelty is a stumbling-block to many, we have thought it best 
to dispense with it.” The bishops were not anxious about the name, so long as that which it implied was 
secured. Lastly, at the very time when rumour was rife that there had been some insincerity in the 
statement of the faith, Valens, bishop of Mursa, who had drawn it up, in the presence of Taurus the 
pretorian prefect who attended the Synod by imperial command, declared that he was not an Arian, and 
that he utterly abhorred their blasphemies. However, the thing had been done in secret, and it had not 
extinguished the general feeling. So on another day, when crowds of bishops and laymen came together in 
the Church at Ariminum, Muzonius, bishop of the province of Byzacena, to whom by reason of seniority 
the first rank was assigned by all, spoke as follows: “One of our number has been authorized to read to 
you, reverend fathers, what reports are being spread and have reached us, so that the evil opinions which 
ought to grate upon our ears and be banished from our hearts may be condemned with one voice by us 
all.” The whole body of bishops replied, Agreed. And so when Claudius, bishop of the province of Picenum, 
at the request of all present, began to read the blasphemies attributed to Valens, Valens denied they were 
his and cried aloud, “If anyone denies Christ our Lord, the Son of God, begotten of the Father before the 
worlds, let him be anathema.” There was a general chorus of approval, “Let him be anathema.” “If anyone 
denies that the Son is like the Father according to the Scriptures, let him be anathema.” All replied, “Let 
him be anathema.” “If anyone does not say that the Son of God is co-eternal with the Father, let him be 
anathema.” There was again a chorus of approval, “Let him be anathema.” “If anyone says that the Son of 
God is a creature, like other creatures, let him be anathema.” The answer was the same, “Let him be 
anathema.” “If anyone says that the Son was of no existing things, yet not of God the Father, let him be 
anathema.” All shouted together, “Let him be anathema.” “If anyone says, There was a time when the Son 
was not, let him be anathema.” At this point all the bishops and the whole Church together received the 
words of Valens with clapping of hands and stamping of feet. And if anyone thinks we have invented the 
story let him examine the public records. At all events the muniment-boxes of the Churches are full of it, 
and the circumstance is fresh in men’s memory. Some of those who took part in the Synod are still alive, 
and the Arians themselves (a fact which may put the truth beyond dispute) do not deny the accuracy of 
our account. When, therefore, all extolled Valens to the sky and penitently condemned themselves for 
having suspected him, the same Claudius who before had begun to read, said “There are still a few points 
which have escaped the notice of my lord and brother Valens; if it seem good to you, let us, in order to 
remove all scruples, pass a general vote of censure upon them. If anyone says that the Son of God was 
indeed before all worlds but was by no means before all time, so that he puts some thing before Him, let 
him be anathema.” And many other things which had a suspicious look were condemned by Valens when 
Claudius recited them. If anyone wishes to learn more about them he will find the account in the acts of 
the Synod of Ariminum, the source from which I have myself drawn them. 


19. After these proceedings the Council was dissolved. All returned in gladness to their own provinces. 
For the Emperor and all good men had one and the same aim, that the East and West should be knit 
together by the bond of fellowship. But wickedness does not long lie hid, and the sore that is healed 
superficially before the bad humour has been worked off breaks out again. Valens and Ursacius and 
others associated with them in their wickedness, eminent Christian bishops of course, began to wave their 
palms, and to say they had not denied that He was a creature, but that He was like other creatures. At 
that moment the term Usia was abolished: the Nicene Faith stood condemned by acclamation. The whole 
world groaned, and was astonished to find itself Arian. Some, therefore, remained in their own 
communion, others began to send letters to those Confessors who as adherents of Athanasius were in 
exile; several despairingly bewailed the better relations into which they had entered. But a few, true to 
human nature, defended their mistake as an exhibition of wisdom. The ship of the Apostles was in peril, 
she was driven by the wind, her sides beaten with the waves: no hope was now left. But the Lord awoke 
and bade the tempest cease; the beast died, and there was a calm once again. To speak more plainly, all 
the bishops who had been banished from their sees, by the clemency of the new emperor returned to their 
Churches. Then Egypt welcomed the triumphant Athanasius; then Hilary returned from the battle to the 
embrace of the Church of Gaul; then Eusebius returned and Italy laid aside her mourning weeds. The 
bishops who had been caught in the snare at Ariminum and had unwittingly come to be reported of as 
heretics, began to assemble, while they called the Body of our Lord and all that is holy in the Church to 
witness that they had not a suspicion of anything faulty in their own faith. We thought, said they, the 
words were to be taken in their natural meaning, and we had no suspicion that in the Church of God, the 


very home of simplicity and sincerity in the confession of truth, one thing could be kept secret in the 
heart, another uttered by the lips. We thought too well of bad men and were deceived. We did not suppose 
that the bishops of Christ were fighting against Christ. There was much besides which they said with 
tears, but I pass it over for brevity’s sake. They were ready to condemn their former subscription as well 
as all the blasphemies of the Arians. Here I ask our excessively scrupulous friends what they think ought 
to have been done with those who made this Confession? Deprive the old bishops, they will say, and ordain 
new ones. The plan was tried. But how many whose conscience does not condemn them will allow 
themselves to be deprived. Particularly when all the people who loved their bishops flocked together, 
ready to stone and slay those who attempted to deprive them. The bishops should, it may be said, have 
kept to themselves within their own communion. That is to say, with senseless cruelty they would have 
surrendered the whole world to the devil. Why condemn those who were not Arians? Why rend the Church 
when it was continuing in the harmony of the faith? Lastly, were they by obstinacy to make Arians of 
orthodox believers? We know that at the Council of Nicaea, which was assembled on account of the Arian 
perfidy, eight Arian bishops were welcomed, and there is not a bishop in the world at the present day 
whose ordination is not dependent on that Council. This being so, how could they act in opposition to it, 
when their loyalty to it had cost them the pain of exile? 


20. L. Were Arians really then received after all? Pray tell me who they were. 


O. Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, Theognis, bishop of Nicaea, Saras, at the time presbyter of Libya, 
Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, and others whom it would be tedious to enumerate; Arius also, 
the presbyter, the original source of all the trouble; Euzoius the deacon, who succeeded Eudoxius as 
bishop of Antioch, and Achillas, the reader. These three who were clerics of the Church of Alexandria 
were the originators of the heresy. 


L. Suppose a person were to deny that they were welcomed back, how is he to be refuted? 


O. There are men still living who took part in that Council. And if that is not enough, because owing to the 
time that has elapsed they are but few, and it is impossible for witnesses to be everywhere, if we read the 
acts and names of the bishops of the Council of Nicaea, we find that those who we saw just now were 
welcomed back, did subscribe the homoousion along with the rest. 


L. Will you point out how, after the Council of Nicaea, they relapsed into their unfaithfulness? 


O. A good suggestion, for unbelievers are in the habit of shutting their eyes and denying that things which 
they dislike ever happened. But how could they afterwards do anything but relapse, when it was owing to 
them that the Council was convened, and their letters and impious treatises which were published before 
the Council, remain even to the present day? Seeing, therefore, that at that time three hundred bishops or 
more welcomed a few men whom they might have rejected without injury to the Church, I am surprised 
that certain persons, who are certainly upholders of the faith of Nicaea, are so harsh as to think that three 
Confessors returning from exile were not bound in the interests of the world’s salvation to do what so 
many illustrious men did of their own accord. But, to go back to our starting point, on the return of the 
Confessors it was determined, in a synod afterwards held at Alexandria, that, the authors of the heresy 
excepted (who could not be excused on the ground of error), penitents should be admitted to communion 
with the Church: not that they who had been heretics could be bishops, but because it was clear that 
those who were received had not been heretics. The West assented to this decision, and it was through 
this conclusion, which the necessities of the times demanded, that the world was snatched from the jaws 
of Satan. I have reached a very difficult subject, where I am compelled against my wishes and my 
purpose, to think somewhat otherwise of that saintly man Lucifer than his merits demand, and my own 
courtesy requires. But what am I to do? Truth opens my mouth and urges my reluctant tongue to utter the 
thoughts of my heart. At such a crisis of the Church, when the wolves were wildly raging, he separated off 
a few sheep and abandoned the remnant of the flock. He himself was a good shepherd, but he was leaving 
a vast spoil to the beasts of prey. I take no notice of reports originating with certain evil speakers, though 
maintained by them to be authenticated facts; such as that he acted thus through the love of glory, and 
the desire of handing down his name to posterity; or again that he was influenced by the grudge he bore 
against Eusebius on account of the quarrel at Antioch. I believe none of these reports in the case of such a 
man; and this I will constantly affirm even now—that the difference between us and him is one of words, 
not of things, if he really does receive those who have been baptized by the Arians. 


21. L. The account I used before to hear given of these things was widely different, and, as I now think, 
better calculated to promote error than hope. But I thank Christ my God for pouring into my heart the 
light of truth, that I might no longer profanely call the Church, which is His Virgin, the harlot of the devil. 
There is one other point I should like you to explain. What are we to say about Hilary who does not 
receive even those who have been baptized by the Arians? 


O. Since Hilary when he left the Church was only a deacon, and since the Church is to him, though to him 
alone, a mere worldly multitude, he can neither duly celebrate the Eucharist, for he has no bishops or 
priests, nor can he give baptism without the Eucharist. And since the man is now dead, inasmuch as he 
was a deacon and could ordain no one to follow him, his sect died with him. For there is no such thing as a 
Church without bishops. But passing over a few very insignificant persons who are in their own esteem 


both laymen and bishops, let me point out to you what views we should hold respecting the Church at 
large. 


L. You have settled a great question in three words, as the saying is, and indeed while you speak, I feel 
that Iam on your side. But when you stop, some old misgivings arise as to why we receive those who have 
been baptized by heretics. 


O. That is just what I had in mind when I said I would point out what views we ought to hold concerning 
the Church at large. For many are exercised by the misgivings you speak of. I shall perhaps be tedious in 
my explanation, but it is worth while if the truth gains. 


22. Noah’s ark was a type of the Church, as the Apostle Peter says—“In Noah’s ark few, that is, eight 
souls, were saved through water: which also after a true likeness doth now save us, even baptism.” As in 
the ark there were all kinds of animals, so also in the Church there are men of all races and characters. As 
in the one there was the leopard with the kids, the wolf with the lambs, so in the other there are found the 
righteous and sinners, that is, vessels of gold and silver with those of wood and of earth. The ark had its 
rooms: the Church has many mansions. Eight souls were saved in Noah’s ark. And Ecclesiastes bids us 
“give a portion to seven yea, even unto eight,” that is to believe both Testaments. This is why some psalms 
bear the inscription for the octave, and why the one hundred and nineteenth psalm is divided into portions 
of eight verses each beginning with its own letter for the instruction of the righteous. The beatitudes 
which our Lord spoke to his disciples on the mountain, thereby delineating the Church, are eight. And 
Ezekiel for the building of the temple employs the number eight. And you will find many other things 
expressed in the same way in the Scriptures. The raven also is sent forth from the ark but does not return, 
and afterwards the dove announces peace to the earth. So also in the Church’s baptism, that most unclean 
bird the devil is expelled, and the dove of the Holy Spirit announces peace to our earth. The construction 
of the ark was such that it began with being thirty cubits broad and gradually narrowed to one. Similarly 
the Church, consisting of many grades, ends in deacons, presbyters, and bishops. The ark was in peril in 
the flood, the Church is in peril in the world. When Noah left the ark he planted a vineyard, drank thereof, 
and was drunken. Christ also, born in the flesh, planted the Church and suffered. The elder son made 
sport of his father’s nakedness, the younger covered it: and the Jews mocked God crucified, the Gentiles 
honoured Him. The daylight would fail me if I were to explain all the mysteries of the ark and compare 
them with the Church. Who are the eagles amongst us? Who the doves and lions, who the stags, who the 
worms and serpents? So far as our subject requires I will briefly show you. It is not the sheep only who 
abide in the Church, nor do clean birds only fly to and fro there; but amid the grain other seed is sown, 
“amidst the neat corn-fields burrs and caltrops and barren oats lord it in the land.” What is the 
husbandman to do? Root up the darnel? In that case the whole harvest is destroyed along with it. Every 
day the farmer diligently drives the birds away with strange noises, or frightens them with scarecrows: 
here he cracks a whip, there he spreads out some other object to terrify them. Nevertheless he suffers 
from the raids of nimble roes or the wantonness of the wild asses; here the mice convey the corn to their 
garners underground, there the ants crowd thickly in and ravage the corn-field. Thus the case stands. No 
one who has land is free from care. While the householder slept the enemy sowed tares among the wheat, 
and when the servants proposed to go and root them up the master forbade them, reserving for himself 
the separation of the chaff and the grain. There are vessels of wrath and of mercy which the Apostle 
speaks of in the house of God. The day then will come when the storehouses of the Church shall be 
opened and the Lord will bring forth the vessels of wrath; and, as they depart, the saints will say, “They 
went out from us, but they were not of us; for if they had been of us, they would no doubt have continued 
with us.” No one can take to himself the prerogative of Christ, no one before the day of judgment can pass 
judgment upon men. If the Church is already cleansed, what shall we reserve for the Lord? “There is a 
way which seemeth right unto a man, but the end thereof are the ways of death.” When our judgment is 
so prone to error, upon whose opinion can we rely? 


23. Cyprian of blessed memory tried to avoid broken cisterns and not to drink of strange waters: and 
therefore, rejecting heretical baptism, he summoned his African synod in opposition to Stephen, who was 
the blessed Peter’s twenty-second successor in the see of Rome. They met to discuss this matter; but the 
attempt failed. At last those very bishops who had together with him determined that heretics must be re- 
baptized, reverted to the old custom and published a fresh decree. Do you ask what course we must 
pursue? What we do our forefathers handed down to us as their forefathers to them. But why speak of 
later times? When the blood of Christ was but lately shed and the apostles were still in Judaea, the Lord’s 
body was asserted to be a phantom; the Galatians had been led away to the observance of the law, and the 
Apostle was a second time in travail with them; the Corinthians did not believe the resurrection of the 
flesh, and he endeavoured by many arguments to bring them back to the right path. Then came Simon 
Magus and his disciple Menander. They asserted themselves to be powers of God. Then Basilides invented 
the most high god Abraxas and the three hundred and sixty-five manifestations of him. Then Nicolas, one 
of the seven Deacons, and one whose lechery knew no rest by night or day, indulged in his filthy dreams. I 
say nothing of the Jewish heretics who before the coming of Christ destroyed the law delivered to them: of 
Dositheus, the leader of the Samaritans who rejected the prophets: of the Sadducees who sprang from his 
root and denied even the resurrection of the flesh: of the Pharisees who separated themselves from the 
Jews on account of certain superfluous observances, and took their name from the fact of their dissent: of 
the Herodians who accepted Herod as the Christ. I come to those heretics who have mangled the Gospels, 


Saturninus, and the Ophites, the Cainites and Sethites, and Carpocrates, and Cerinthus, and his successor 
Ebion, and the other pests, the most of which broke out while the apostle John was still alive, and yet we 
do not read that any of these men were re-baptized. 


24. As we have made mention of that distinguished saint, let us show also from his Apocalypse that 
repentance unaccompanied by baptism ought to be allowed valid in the case of heretics. It is imputed 
(Rev. ii. 4) to the angel of Ephesus that he has forsaken his first love. In the angel of the Church of 
Pergamum the eating of idol-sacrifices is censured (Rev. ii. 14), and the doctrine of the Nicolaitans (ib. 
15). Likewise the angel of Thyatira is rebuked (ib. 20) on account of Jezebel the prophetess, and the idol 
meats, and fornication. And yet the Lord encourages all these to repent, and adds a threat, moreover, of 
future punishment if they do not turn. Now he would not urge them to repent unless he intended to grant 
pardon to the penitents. Is there any indication of his having said, Let them be re-baptized who have been 
baptized in the faith of the Nicolaitans? or let hands be laid upon those of the people of Pergamum who at 
that time believed, having held the doctrine of Balaam? Nay, rather, “Repent therefore,” he says, “or else I 
come to thee quickly, and I will make war against them with the sword of my mouth.” 


25. If, however, those men who were ordained by Hilary, and who have lately become sheep without a 
shepherd, are disposed to allege Scripture in support of what the blessed Cyprian left in his letters 
advocating the re-baptization of heretics, I beg them to remember that he did not anathematize those who 
refused to follow him. At all events, he remained in communion with such as opposed his views. He was 
content with exhorting them, on account of Novatus and the numerous other heretics then springing up, 
to receive no one who did not condemn his previous error. In fact, he thus concludes the discussion of the 
subject with Stephen, the Roman Pontiff: “These things, dearest brother, I have brought to your 
knowledge on account of our mutual respect and love unfeigned, believing, as I do, that from the sincerity 
of your piety and your faith you will approve such things as are alike consonant with piety and true in 
themselves. But I know that some persons are unwilling to abandon views which they have once 
entertained, and are averse to a change of purpose; they would rather, without breaking the bond of 
peace and concord between colleagues, adhere to their own plans, when once they have been adopted. 
This is a matter in which we do not force anyone, or lay down a law for anyone; let each follow his own 
free choice in the administration of the Church: let each be ruler in his own sphere since he must give 
account of his action to the Lord.” In the letter also to Jubaianus on the re-baptization of heretics, towards 
the end, he says this: “I have written these few remarks, my dearest brother, to the best of my poor ability, 
without dictating to anyone, or prejudicing the case of anyone: I would not hinder a single bishop from 
doing what he thinks right with the full exercise of his own judgment. So far as is possible, we avoid 
disputes with colleagues and fellow-bishops about the heretics, and maintain with them a divine harmony 
and the Lord’s peace, particularly since the Apostle says: But if any man seem to be contentious, we have 
no such custom, neither the churches of God.’ With patience and gentleness we preserve charity at heart, 
the honour of our order, the bond of faith, the harmony of the episcopate.” 


26. There is another argument which I shall adduce, and against that not even Hilary, the modern 
Deucalion, will venture to mutter a syllable. If heretics are not baptized and must be re-baptized because 
they were not in the Church, Hilary himself also is not a Christian. For he was baptized in that Church 
which always allowed heretical baptism. Before the Synod of Ariminum was held, before Lucifer went into 
exile, Hilary when a deacon of the Roman Church welcomed those who came over from the heretics on 
account of the baptism which they had previously received. It can hardly be that Arians are the only 
heretics, and that we are to accept all but those whom they have baptized. You were a deacon, Hilary (the 
Church may say), and received those whom the Manichaeans had baptized. You were a deacon, and 
acknowledged Ebion’s baptism. All at once after Arius arose you began to be quite out of conceit with 
yourself. You and your household separated from us, and opened a new laver of your own. If some angel or 
apostle has re-baptized you, I will not disparage your procedure. But since you who raise your sword 
against me are the son of my womb, and nourished on the milk of my breasts, return to me what I gave 
you, and be, if you can, a Christian in some other way. Suppose I am a harlot, still Iam your mother. You 
say, I do not keep the marriage bed undefiled: still what I am now I was when you were conceived. If I 
commit adultery with Arius, I did the same before with Praxias, with Ebion, with Cerinthus, and Novatus. 
You think much of them and welcome them, adulterers as they are, to your mother’s home. I don’t know 
why one adulterer more than others should offend you. 


27. But if anyone thinks it open to question whether heretics were always welcomed by our ancestors, let 
him read the letters of the blessed Cyprian in which he applies the lash to Stephen, bishop of Rome, and 
his errors which had grown inveterate by usage. Let him also read the pamphlets of Hilary on the re- 
baptization of heretics which he published against us, and he will there find Hilary himself confessing that 
Julius, Marcus, Sylvester, and the other bishops of old alike welcomed all heretics to repentance; and, 
further, to shew that he could not justly claim possession of the true custom; the Council of Nicaea also, to 
which we referred not long ago, welcomed all heretics with the exception of the disciples of Paul of 
Samosata. And, what is more, it allows a Novatian bishop on conversion to have the rank of presbyter, a 
decision which condemns both Lucifer and Hilary, since the same person who is ordained is also baptized. 


28. I might spend the day in speaking to the same effect, and dry up all the streams of argument with the 
single Sun of the Church. But as we have already had a long discussion and the protracted controversy 


has wearied out the attention of our audience, I will tell you my opinion briefly and without reserve. We 
ought to remain in that Church which was founded by the Apostles and continues to this day. If ever you 
hear of any that are called Christians taking their name not from the Lord Jesus Christ, but from some 
other, for instance, Marcionites, Valentinians, Men of the mountain or the plain, you may be sure that you 
have there not the Church of Christ, but the synagogue of Antichrist. For the fact that they took their rise 
after the foundation of the Church is proof that they are those whose coming the Apostle foretold. And let 
them not flatter themselves if they think they have Scripture authority for their assertions, since the devil 
himself quoted Scripture, and the essence of the Scriptures is not the letter, but the meaning. Otherwise, 
if we follow the letter, we too can concoct a new dogma and assert that such persons as wear shoes and 
have two coats must not be received into the Church. 


L. You must not suppose that victory rests with you only. We are both conquerors, and each of us carries 
off the palm,—you are victorious over me, and I over my error. May I always when I argue be so fortunate 
as to exchange wrong opinions for better ones. I must, however, make a confession, because I best know 
the character of my party, and own that they are more easily conquered than convinced. 


The Perpetual Virginity of Blessed Mary 


Against Helvidius. 


This tract appeared about a.d. 383. The question which gave occasion to it was whether the Mother of our 
Lord remained a Virgin after His birth. Helvidius maintained that the mention in the Gospels of the 
“sisters” and “brethren” of our Lord was proof that the Blessed Virgin had subsequent issue, and he 
supported his opinion by the writings of Tertullian and Victorinus. The outcome of his views was that 
virginity was ranked below matrimony. Jerome vigorously takes the other side, and tries to prove that the 
“sisters” and “brethren” spoken of, were either children of Joseph by a former marriage, or first cousins, 
children of the sister of the Virgin. A detailed account of the controversy will be found in Farrar’s “Early 
Days of Christianity,” pp. 124 sq. When Jerome wrote this treatise both he and Helvidius were at Rome, 
and Damasus was Pope. The only contemporary notice preserved of Helvidius is that by Jerome in the 
following pages. 


Jerome maintains against Helvidius three propositions:— 

1st. That Joseph was only putatively, not really, the husband of Mary. 

2d. That the “brethren” of the Lord were his cousins, not his own brethren. 
3d. That virginity is better than the married state. 


1. The first of these occupies ch. 3-8. It turns upon the record in Matt. i. 18-25, and especially on the 
words, “Before they came together” (c. 4), “knew her not till, &c.” (5-8). 


2. The second (c. 9-17) turns upon the words “first-born son” (9, 10), which, Jerome argues, are 
applicable not only to the eldest of several, but also to an only son: and the mention of brothers and 
sisters, whom Jerome asserts to have been children of Mary the wife of Cleophas or Clopas (11-16); he 
appeals to many Church writers in support of this view (17). 


3. In support of his preference of virginity to marriage, Jerome argues that not only Mary but Joseph also 
remained in the virgin state (19); that, though marriage may sometimes be a holy estate, it presents great 
hindrances to prayer (20), and the teaching of Scripture is that the states of virginity and continency are 
more accordant with God’s will than that of marriage (21, 22). 


1. I was requested by certain of the brethren not long ago to reply to a pamphlet written by one Helvidius. 
I have deferred doing so, not because it is a difficult matter to maintain the truth and refute an ignorant 
boor who has scarce known the first glimmer of learning, but because I was afraid my reply might make 
him appear worth defeating. There was the further consideration that a turbulent fellow, the only 
individual in the world who thinks himself both priest and layman, one who, as has been said, thinks that 
eloquence consists in loquacity and considers speaking ill of anyone to be the witness of a good 
conscience, would begin to blaspheme worse than ever if opportunity of discussion were afforded him. He 
would stand as it were on a pedestal, and would publish his views far and wide. There was reason also to 
fear that when truth failed him he would assail his opponents with the weapon of abuse. But all these 
motives for silence, though just, have more justly ceased to influence me, because of the scandal caused 
to the brethren who were disgusted at his ravings. The axe of the Gospel must therefore be now laid to 
the root of the barren tree, and both it and its fruitless foliage cast into the fire, so that Helvidius who has 
never learnt to speak, may at length learn to hold his tongue. 


2. I must call upon the Holy Spirit to express His meaning by my mouth and defend the virginity of the 
Blessed Mary. I must call upon the Lord Jesus to guard the sacred lodging of the womb in which He abode 
for ten months from all suspicion of sexual intercourse. And I must also entreat God the Father to show 
that the mother of His Son, who was a mother before she was a bride, continued a Virgin after her son 
was born. We have no desire to career over the fields of eloquence, we do not resort to the snares of the 
logicians or the thickets of Aristotle. We shall adduce the actual words of Scripture. Let him be refuted by 
the same proofs which he employed against us, so that he may see that it was possible for him to read 
what is written, and yet to be unable to discern the established conclusion of a sound faith. 


3. His first statement was: “Matthew says, Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise: When his 
mother Mary had been betrothed to Joseph, before they came together she was found with child of the 
Holy Ghost. And Joseph her husband, being a righteous man, and not willing to make her a public 
example, was minded to put her away privately. But when he thought on these things, behold, an angel of 
the Lord appeared unto him in a dream, saying, Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary 


CHAPTER XXV 


GOD’S DEALINGS WITH ADAM AT THE FALL, AND WITH CAIN AFTER HIS CRIME, ADMIRABLY EXPLAINED AND 
DEFENDED 


It is now high time that I should, in order to meet all objections of this kind, proceed to the explanation 
and clearing up of the other trifles, weak points, and inconsistencies, as you deemed them. God calls out 
to Adam, Where art thou? as if ignorant where he was; and when he alleged that the shame of his 
nakedness was the cause (of his hiding himself), He inquired whether he had eaten of the tree, as if He 
were in doubt. By no means; God was neither uncertain about the commission of the sin, nor ignorant of 
Adam’s whereabouts. It was certainly proper to summon the offender, who was concealing himself from 
the consciousness of his sin, and to bring him forth into the presence of his Lord, not merely by the calling 
out of his name, but with a home-thrust blow at the sin which he had at that moment committed. For the 
question ought not to be read in a merely interrogative tone, Where art thou, Adam? but with an 
impressive and earnest voice, and with an air of imputation, Oh, Adam, where art thou?—as much as to 
intimate: thou art no longer here, thou art in perdition—so that the voice is the utterance of One who is at 
once rebuking and sorrowing. But of course some part of paradise had escaped the eye of Him who holds 
the universe in His hand as if it were a bird’s nest, and to whom heaven is a throne and earth a footstool; 
so that He could not see, before He summoned him forth, where Adam was, both while lurking and when 
eating of the forbidden fruit! The wolf or the paltry thief escapes not the notice of the keeper of your 
vineyard or your garden! And God, I suppose, with His keener vision, from on high was unable to miss the 
sight of aught which lay beneath Him! Foolish heretic, who treat with scorn so fine an argument of God’s 
greatness and man’s instruction! God put the question with an appearance of uncertainty, in order that 
even here He might prove man to be the subject of a free will in the alternative of either a denial or a 
confession, and give to him the opportunity of freely acknowledging his transgression, and, so far, of 
lightening it. In like manner He inquires of Cain where his brother was, just as if He had not yet heard the 
blood of Abel crying from the ground, in order that he too might have the opportunity from the same 
power of the will of spontaneously denying, and to this degree aggravating, his crime; and that thus there 
might be supplied to us examples of confessing sins rather than of denying them: so that even then was 
initiated the evangelic doctrine, “By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned.” Now, although Adam was by reason of his condition under law subject to death, yet was 
hope preserved to him by the Lord’s saying, “Behold, Adam is become as one of us;” that is, in 
consequence of the future taking of the man into the divine nature. Then what follows? “And now, lest he 
put forth his hand, and take also of the tree of life, (and eat), and live for ever.” Inserting thus the particle 
of present time, “And now,” He shows that He had made for a time, and at present, a prolongation of 
man’s life. Therefore He did not actually curse Adam and Eve, for they were candidates for restoration, 
and they had been relieved by confession. Cain, however, He not only cursed; but when he wished to 
atone for his sin by death, He even prohibited his dying, so that he had to bear the load of this prohibition 
in addition to his crime. This, then, will prove to be the ignorance of our God, which was simulated on this 
account, that delinquent man should not be unaware of what he ought to do. Coming down to the case of 
Sodom and Gomorrha, he says: “I will go down now, and see whether they have done altogether according 
to the cry of it which is come unto me; and if not, I will know.” Well, was He in this instance also uncertain 
through ignorance, and desiring to know? Or was this a necessary tone of utterance, as expressive of a 
minatory and not a dubious sense, under the colour of an inquiry? If you make merry at God’s “going 
down,” as if He could not except by the descent have accomplished His judgment, take care that you do 
not strike your own God with as hard a blow. For He also came down to accomplish what He wished. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE OATH OF GOD: ITS MEANING. MOSES, WHEN DEPRECATING GOD’S WRATH AGAINST ISRAEL, A TYPE OF 
CHRIST 


But God also swears. Well, is it, I wonder, by the God of Marcion? No, no, he says; a much vainer oath—by 
Himself! What was He to do, when He knew of no other God; especially when He was swearing to this 
very point, that besides himself there was absolutely no God? Is it then of swearing falsely that you 
convict Him, or of swearing a vain oath? But it is not possible for him to appear to have sworn falsely, 
when he was ignorant, as you say he was, that there was another God. For when he swore by that which 
he knew, he really committed no perjury. But it was not a vain oath for him to swear that there was no 
other God. It would indeed be a vain oath, if there had been no persons who believed that there were 
other Gods, like the worshippers of idols then, and the heretics of the present day. Therefore He swears 
by Himself, in order that you may believe God, even when He swears that there is besides Himself no 
other God at all. But you have yourself, O Marcion, compelled God to do this. For even so early as then 
were you foreseen. Hence, if He swears both in His promises and His threatenings, and thus extorts faith 
which at first was difficult, nothing is unworthy of God which causes men to believe in God. But (you say) 
God was even then mean enough in His very fierceness, when, in His wrath against the people for their 
consecration of the calf, He makes this request of His servant Moses: “Let me alone, that my wrath may 
wax hot against them, and that I may consume them; and I will make of thee a great nation.” Accordingly, 
you maintain that Moses is better than his God, as the deprecator, nay the averter, of His anger. “For,” 
said he, “Thou shalt not do this; or else destroy me along with them.” Pitiable are ye also, as well as the 


thy wife: for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost.” Notice, he says, that the word used is 
betrothed, not intrusted as you say, and of course the only reason why she was betrothed was that she 
might one day be married. And the Evangelist would not have said before they came together if they were 
not to come together, for no one would use the phrase before he dined of a man who was not going to 
dine. Then, again, the angel calls her wife and speaks of her as united to Joseph. We are next invited to 
listen to the declaration of Scripture: “And Joseph arose from his sleep, and did as the angel of the Lord 
commanded him, and took unto him his wife; and knew her not till she had brought forth her son.” 


4. Let us take the points one by one, and follow the tracks of this impiety that we may show that he has 
contradicted himself. He admits that she was betrothed, and in the next breath will have her to be a man’s 
wife whom he has admitted to be his betrothed. Again, he calls her wife, and then says the only reason 
why she was betrothed was that she might one day be married. And, for fear we might not think that 
enough, “the word used,” he says, “is betrothed and not intrusted, that is to say, not yet a wife, not yet 
united by the bond of wedlock.” But when he continues, “the Evangelist would never have applied the 
words, before they came together to persons who were not to come together, any more than one says, 
before he dined, when the man is not going to dine,” I know not whether to grieve or laugh. Shall I convict 
him of ignorance, or accuse him of rashness? Just as if, supposing a person to say, “Before dining in 
harbour I sailed to Africa,” his words could not hold good unless he were compelled some day to dine in 
harbour. If I choose to say, “the apostle Paul before he went to Spain was put in fetters at Rome,” or (as I 
certainly might) “Helvidius, before he repented, was cut off by death,” must Paul on being released at 
once go to Spain, or must Helvidius repent after death, although the Scripture says “In sheol who shall 
give thee thanks?” Must we not rather understand that the preposition before, although it frequently 
denotes order in time, yet sometimes refers only to order in thought? So that there is no necessity, if 
sufficient cause intervened to prevent it, for our thoughts to be realized. When, then, the Evangelist says 
before they came together, he indicates the time immediately preceding marriage, and shows that matters 
were so far advanced that she who had been betrothed was on the point of becoming a wife. As though he 
said, before they kissed and embraced, before the consummation of marriage, she was found to be with 
child. And she was found to be so by none other than Joseph, who watched the swelling womb of his 
betrothed with the anxious glances, and, at this time, almost the privilege, of a husband. Yet it does not 
follow, as the previous examples showed, that he had intercourse with Mary after her delivery, when his 
desires had been quenched by the fact that she had already conceived. And although we find it said to 
Joseph in a dream, “Fear not to take Mary thy wife”; and again, “Joseph arose from his sleep, and did as 
the angel of the Lord commanded him, and took unto him his wife,” no one ought to be disturbed by this, 
as though, inasmuch as she is called wife, she ceases to be betrothed, for we know it is usual in Scripture 
to give the title to those who are betrothed. The following evidence from Deuteronomy establishes the 
point. “If the man,” says the writer, “find the damsel that is betrothed in the field, and the man force her, 
and lie with her, he shall surely die, because he hath humbled his neighbour’s wife.” And in another place, 
“If there be a damsel that is a virgin betrothed unto an husband, and a man find her in the city, and lie 
with her; then ye shall bring them both out unto the gate of that city, and ye shall stone them with stones 
that they die; the damsel, because she cried not, being in the city; and the man, because he hath humbled 
his neighbour’s wife: so thou shalt put away the evil from the midst of thee.” Elsewhere also, “And what 
man is there that hath betrothed a wife, and hath not taken her? let him go and return unto his house, lest 
he die in the battle, and another man take her.” But if anyone feels a doubt as to why the Virgin conceived 
after she was betrothed rather than when she had no one betrothed to her, or, to use the Scripture phrase, 
no husband, let me explain that there were three reasons. First, that by the genealogy of Joseph, whose 
kinswoman Mary was, Mary’s origin might also be shown. Secondly, that she might not in accordance with 
the law of Moses be stoned as an adulteress. Thirdly, that in her flight to Egypt she might have some 
solace, though it was that of a guardian rather than a husband. For who at that time would have believed 
the Virgin’s word that she had conceived of the Holy Ghost, and that the angel Gabriel had come and 
announced the purpose of God? and would not all have given their opinion against her as an adulteress, 
like Susanna? for at the present day, now that the whole world has embraced the faith, the Jews argue 
that when Isaiah says, “Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son,” the Hebrew word denotes a young 
woman, not a virgin, that is to say, the word is Almah, not Bethulah, a position which, farther on, we shall 
dispute more in detail. Lastly, excepting Joseph, and Elizabeth, and Mary herself, and some few others 
who, we may suppose, heard the truth from them, all considered Jesus to be the son of Joseph. And so far 
was this the case that even the Evangelists, expressing the prevailing opinion, which is the correct rule 
for a historian, call him the father of the Saviour, as, for instance, “And he (that is, Simeon) came in the 
Spirit into the temple: and when the parents brought in the child Jesus, that they might do concerning him 
after the custom of the law;” and elsewhere, “And his parents went every year to Jerusalem at the feast of 
the passover.” And afterwards, “And when they had fulfilled the days, as they were returning, the boy 
Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem; and his parents knew not of it.” Observe also what Mary herself, who 
had replied to Gabriel with the words, “How shall this be, seeing I know not a man?” says concerning 
Joseph, “Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? behold, thy father and I sought thee sorrowing.” We have 
not here, as many maintain, the utterance of Jews or of mockers. The Evangelists call Joseph father: Mary 
confesses he was father. Not (as I said before) that Joseph was really the father of the Saviour: but that, to 
preserve the reputation of Mary, he was regarded by all as his father, although, before he heard the 
admonition of the angel, “Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife: for that 
which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost,” he had thoughts of putting her away privily; which shows 
that he well knew that the child conceived was not his. But we have said enough, more with the aim of 


imparting instruction than of answering an opponent, to show why Joseph is called the father of our Lord, 
and why Mary is called Joseph’s wife. This also at once answers the question why certain persons are 
called his brethren. 


5. This, however, is a point which will find its proper place further on. We must now hasten to other 
matters. The passage for discussion now is, “And Joseph arose from his sleep, and did as the angel of the 
Lord commanded him, and took unto him his wife and knew her not till she had brought forth a son, and 
he called his name Jesus.” Here, first of all, it is quite needless for our opponent to show so elaborately 
that the word know has reference to coition, rather than to intellectual apprehension: as though anyone 
denied it, or any person in his senses could ever imagine the folly which Helvidius takes pains to refute. 
Then he would teach us that the adverb till implies a fixed and definite time, and when that is fulfilled, he 
says the event takes place which previously did not take place, as in the case before us, “and knew her not 
till she had brought forth a son.” It is clear, says he, that she was known after she brought forth, and that 
that knowledge was only delayed by her engendering a son. To defend his position he piles up text upon 
text, waves his sword like a blind-folded gladiator, rattles his noisy tongue, and ends with wounding no 
one but himself. 


6. Our reply is briefly this,—the words knew and till in the language of Holy Scripture are capable of a 
double meaning. As to the former, he himself gave us a dissertation to show that it must be referred to 
sexual intercourse, and no one doubts that it is often used of the knowledge of the understanding, as, for 
instance, “the boy Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem, and his parents knew it not.” Now we have to prove 
that just as in the one case he has followed the usage of Scripture, so with regard to the word till he is 
utterly refuted by the authority of the same Scripture, which often denotes by its use a fixed time (he 
himself told us so), frequently time without limitation, as when God by the mouth of the prophet says to 
certain persons, “Even to old age I am he.” Will He cease to be God when they have grown old? And the 
Saviour in the Gospel tells the Apostles, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” Will 
the Lord then after the end of the world has come forsake His disciples, and at the very time when seated 
on twelve thrones they are to judge the twelve tribes of Israel will they be bereft of the company of their 
Lord? Again Paul the Apostle writing to the Corinthians says, “Christ the first-fruits, afterward they that 
are Christ’s, at his coming. Then cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, 
even the Father, when he shall have put down all rule, and all authority and power. For he must reign, till 
he hath put all enemies under his feet.” Granted that the passage relates to our Lord’s human nature, we 
do not deny that the words are spoken of Him who endured the cross and is commanded to sit afterwards 
on the right hand. What does he mean then by saying, “for he must reign, till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet”? Is the Lord to reign only until His enemies begin to be under His feet, and once they are 
under His feet will He cease to reign? Of course His reign will then commence in its fulness when His 
enemies begin to be under His feet. David also in the fourth Song of Ascents speaks thus, “Behold, as the 
eyes of servants look unto the hand of their master, as the eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her mistress, 
so our eyes look unto the Lord our God, until he have mercy upon us.” Will the prophet, then, look unto 
the Lord until he obtain mercy, and when mercy is obtained will he turn his eyes down to the ground? 
although elsewhere he says, “Mine eyes fail for thy salvation, and for the word of thy righteousness.” I 
could accumulate countless instances of this usage, and cover the verbosity of our assailant with a cloud 
of proofs; I shall, however, add only a few, and leave the reader to discover like ones for himself. 


7. The word of God says in Genesis, “And they gave unto Jacob all the strange gods which were in their 
hand, and the rings which were in their ears; and Jacob hid them under the oak which was by Shechem, 
and lost them until this day.” Likewise at the end of Deuteronomy, “So Moses the servant of the Lord died 
there in the land of Moab, according to the word of the Lord. And he buried him in the valley, in the land 
of Moab over against Beth-peor: but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.” We must certainly 
understand by this day the time of the composition of the history, whether you prefer the view that Moses 
was the author of the Pentateuch or that Ezra re-edited it. In either case I make no objection. The 
question now is whether the words unto this day are to be referred to the time of publishing or writing the 
books, and if so it is for him to show, now that so many years have rolled away since that day, that either 
the idols hidden beneath the oak have been found, or the grave of Moses discovered; for he obstinately 
maintains that what does not happen so long as the point of time indicated by until and unto has not been 
attained, begins to be when that point has been reached. He would do well to pay heed to the idiom of 
Holy Scripture, and understand with us, (it was here he stuck in the mud) that some things which might 
seem ambiguous if not expressed are plainly intimated, while others are left to the exercise of our 
intellect. For if, while the event was still fresh in memory and men were living who had seen Moses, it was 
possible for his grave to be unknown, much more may this be the case after the lapse of so many ages. 
And in the same way must we interpret what we are told concerning Joseph. The Evangelist pointed out a 
circumstance which might have given rise to some scandal, namely, that Mary was not known by her 
husband until she was delivered, and he did so that we might be the more certain that she from whom 
Joseph refrained while there was room to doubt the import of the vision was not known after her delivery. 


8. In short, what I want to know is why Joseph refrained until the day of her delivery? Helvidius will of 
course reply, because he heard the angel say, “that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost.” And in 
turn we rejoin that he had certainly heard him say, “Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee 
Mary thy wife.” The reason why he was forbidden to forsake his wife was that he might not think her an 


adulteress. Is it true then, that he was ordered not to have intercourse with his wife? Is it not plain that 
the warning was given him that he might not be separated from her? And could the just man dare, he 
says, to think of approaching her, when he heard that the Son of God was in her womb? Excellent! We are 
to believe then that the same man who gave so much credit to a dream that he did not dare to touch his 
wife, yet afterwards, when he had learnt from the shepherds that the angel of the Lord had come from 
heaven and said to them, “Be not afraid: for behold I bring you good tidings of great joy which shall be to 
all people, for there is born to you this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord;” and 
when the heavenly host had joined with him in the chorus “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace among men of good will;” and when he had seen just Simeon embrace the infant and exclaim, “Now 
lettest thou thy servant depart, O Lord, according to thy word in peace: for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation;” and when he had seen Anna the prophetess, the Magi, the Star, Herod, the angels; Helvidius, I 
say, would have us believe that Joseph, though well acquainted with such surprising wonders, dared to 
touch the temple of God, the abode of the Holy Ghost, the mother of his Lord? Mary at all events “kept all 
these sayings in her heart.” You cannot for shame say Joseph did not know of them, for Luke tells us, “His 
father and mother were marvelling at the things which were spoken concerning Him.” And yet you with 
marvellous effrontery contend that the reading of the Greek manuscripts is corrupt, although it is that 
which nearly all the Greek writers have left us in their books, and not only so, but several of the Latin 
writers have taken the words the same way. Nor need we now consider the variations in the copies, since 
the whole record both of the Old and New Testament has since that time been translated into Latin, and 
we must believe that the water of the fountain flows purer than that of the stream. 


9. Helvidius will answer, “What you say, is in my opinion mere trifling. Your arguments are so much waste 
of time, and the discussion shows more subtlety than truth. Why could not Scripture say, as it said of 
Thamar and Judah, And he took his wife, and knew her again no more’? Could not Matthew find words to 
express his meaning? He knew her not,’ he says, until she brought forth a son.’ He did then, after her 
delivery, know her, whom he had refrained from knowing until she was delivered.” 


10. If you are so contentious, your own thoughts shall now prove your master. You must not allow any time 
to intervene between delivery and intercourse. You must not say, “If a woman conceive seed and bear a 
man child, then she shall be unclean seven days; as in the days of the separation of her sickness shall she 
be unclean. And in the eighth day the flesh of his foreskin shall be circumcised. And she shall continue in 
the blood of her purifying three and thirty days. She shall touch no hallowed thing,” and so forth. On your 
showing, Joseph must at once approach, her, and be subject to Jeremiah’s reproof, “They were as mad 
horses in respect of women: every one neighed after his neighbour’s wife.” Otherwise, how can the words 
stand good, “he knew her not, till she had brought forth a son,” if he waits after the time of another 
purifying has expired, if his lust must brook another long delay of forty days? The mother must go 
unpurged from her child-bed taint, and the wailing infant be attended to by the midwives, while the 
husband clasps his exhausted wife. Thus forsooth must their married life begin so that the Evangelist may 
not be convicted of falsehood. But God forbid that we should think thus of the Saviour’s mother and of a 
just man. No midwife assisted at His birth; no women’s officiousness intervened. With her own hands she 
wrapped Him in the swaddling clothes, herself both mother and midwife, “and laid Him,” we are told, “in 
a manger, because there was no room for them in the inn”; a statement which, on the one hand, refutes 
the ravings of the apocryphal accounts, for Mary herself wrapped Him in the swaddling clothes, and on 
the other makes the voluptuous notion of Helvidius impossible, since there was no place suitable for 
married intercourse in the inn. 


11. An ample reply has now been given to what he advanced respecting the words before they came 
together, and he knew her not till she had brought forth a son. I must now proceed, if my reply is to follow 
the order of his argument, to the third point. He will have it that Mary bore other sons, and he quotes the 
passage, “And Joseph also went up to the city of David to enroll himself with Mary, who was betrothed to 
him, being great with child. And it came to pass, while they were there, the days were fulfilled that she 
should be delivered, and she brought forth her first-born son.” From this he endeavours to show that the 
term first-born is inapplicable except to a person who has brothers, just as he is called only begotten who 
is the only son of his parents. 


12. Our position is this: Every only begotten son is a first-born son, but not every first-born is an only 
begotten. By first-born we understand not only one who is succeeded by others, but one who has had no 
predecessor. “Everything,” says the Lord to Aaron, “that openeth the womb of all flesh which they offer 
unto the Lord, both of man and beast, shall be thine: nevertheless the first born of man shalt thou surely 
redeem, and the firstling of unclean beasts shalt thou redeem.” The word of God defines first-born as 
everything that openeth the womb. Otherwise, if the title belongs to such only as have younger brothers, 
the priests cannot claim the firstlings until their successors have been begotten, lest, perchance, in case 
there were no subsequent delivery it should prove to be the first-born but not merely the only begotten. 
“And those that are to be redeemed of them from a month old shalt thou redeem, according to thine 
estimation for the money of five shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary (the same is twenty gerahs). But 
the firstling of an ox, or the firstling of a sheep, or the firstling of a goat, thou shalt not redeem; they are 
holy.” The word of God compels me to dedicate to God everything that openeth the womb if it be the 
firstling of clean beasts: if of unclean beasts, I must redeem it, and give the value to the priest. I might 
reply and say, Why do you tie me down to the short space of a month? Why do you speak of the first-born, 


when I cannot tell whether there are brothers to follow? Wait until the second is born. I owe nothing to 
the priest, unless the birth of a second should make the one I previously had the first-born. Will not the 
very points of the letters cry out against me and convict me of my folly, and declare that first-born is a title 
of him who opens the womb, and is not to be restricted to him who has brothers? And, then, to take the 
case of John: we are agreed that he was an only begotten son: I want to know if he was not also a first- 
born son, and whether he was not absolutely amenable to the law. There can be no doubt in the matter. At 
all events Scripture thus speaks of the Saviour, “And when the days of her purification according to the 
law of Moses were fulfilled, they brought him up to Jerusalem, to present him to the Lord (as it is written 
in the law of the Lord, every male that openeth the womb shall be called holy to the Lord) and to offer a 
sacrifice according to that which is said in the law of the Lord, a pair of turtle-doves, or two young 
pigeons.” If this law relates only to the first-born, and there can be no first-born unless there are 
successors, no one ought to be bound by the law of the first-born who cannot tell whether there will be 
successors. But inasmuch as he who has no younger brothers is bound by the law of the first-born, we 
gather that he is called the first-born who opens the womb and who has been preceded by none, not he 
whose birth is followed by that of a younger brother. Moses writes in Exodus, “And it came to pass at 
midnight, that the Lord smote all the first-born in the land of Egypt, from the first-born of Pharaoh that 
sat on his throne unto the first-born of the captive that was in the dungeon: And all the first-born of 
cattle.” Tell me, were they who then perished by the destroyer, only your first-born, or, something more, 
did they include the only begotten? If only they who have brothers are called first-born, the only begotten 
were saved from death. And if it be the fact that the only begotten were slain, it was contrary to the 
sentence pronounced, for the only begotten to die as well as the first-born. You must either release the 
only begotten from the penalty, and in that case you become ridiculous: or, if you allow that they were 
slain, we gain our point, though we have not to thank you for it, that only begotten sons also are called 
first-born. 


13. The last proposition of Helvidius was this, and it is what he wished to show when he treated of the 
first-born, that brethren of the Lord are mentioned in the Gospels. For example, “Behold, his mother and 
his brethren stood without, seeking to speak to him.” And elsewhere, “After this he went down to 
Capernaum, he, and his mother, and his brethren.” And again, “His brethren therefore said unto him, 
Depart hence, and go into Judaea, that thy disciples also may behold the works which thou doest. For no 
man doeth anything in secret, and himself seeketh to be known openly. If thou doest these things, 
manifest thyself to the world.” And John adds, “For even his brethren did not believe on him.” Mark also 
and Matthew, “And coming into his own country he taught them in their synagogues, insomuch that they 
were astonished, and said, Whence hath this man this wisdom, and mighty works? Is not this the 
carpenter’s son? is not his mother called Mary? and his brethren James, and Joseph, and Simon, and 
Judas? And his sisters, are they not all with us?” Luke also in the Acts of the Apostles relates, “These all 
with one accord continued stedfastly in prayer, with the women and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with 
his brethren.” Paul the Apostle also is at one with them, and witnesses to their historical accuracy, “And I 
went up by revelation, but other of the apostles saw I none, save Peter and James the Lord’s brother.” And 
again in another place, “Have we no right to eat and drink? Have we no right to lead about wives even as 
the rest of the Apostles, and the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas?” And for fear any one should not allow 
the evidence of the Jews, since it was they from whose mouth we hear the name of His brothers, but 
should maintain that His countrymen were deceived by the same error in respect of the brothers into 
which they fell in their belief about the father, Helvidius utters a sharp note of warning and cries, “The 
same names are repeated by the Evangelists in another place, and the same persons are there brethren of 
the Lord and sons of Mary.” Matthew says, “And many women were there (doubtless at the Lord’s cross) 
beholding from afar, which had followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto him: among whom was Mary 
Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James and Joses, and the mother of the sons of Zebedee.” Mark also, 
“And there were also women beholding from afar, among whom were both Mary Magdalene, and Mary the 
mother of James the less and of Joses, and Salome”; and in the same place shortly after, “And many other 
women which came up with him unto Jerusalem.” Luke too, “Now there were Mary Magdalene, and 
Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, and the other women with them.” 


14. My reason for repeating the same thing again and again is to prevent him from raising a false issue 
and crying out that I have withheld such passages as make for him, and that his view has been torn to 
shreds not by evidence of Scripture, but by evasive arguments. Observe, he says, James and Joses are 
sons of Mary, and the same persons who were called brethren by the Jews. Observe, Mary is the mother of 
James the less and of Joses. And James is called the less to distinguish him from James the greater, who 
was the son of Zebedee, as Mark elsewhere states, “And Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of Joses 
beheld where he was laid. And when the sabbath was past, they bought spices, that they might come and 
anoint him.” And, as might be expected, he says: “What a poor and impious view we take of Mary, if we 
hold that when other women were concerned about the burial of Jesus, she His mother was absent; or if 
we invent some kind of a second Mary; and all the more because the Gospel of S. John testifies that she 
was there present, when the Lord upon the cross commended her, as His mother and now a widow, to the 
care of John. Or must we suppose that the Evangelists were so far mistaken and so far mislead us as to 
call Mary the mother of those who were known to the Jews as brethren of Jesus?” 


15. What darkness, what raging madness rushing to its own destruction! You say that the mother of the 
Lord was present at the cross, you say that she was entrusted to the disciple John on account of her 


widowhood and solitary condition: as if upon your own showing, she had not four sons, and numerous 
daughters, with whose solace she might comfort herself? You also apply to her the name of widow which 
is not found in Scripture. And although you quote all instances in the Gospels, the words of John alone 
displease you. You say in passing that she was present at the cross, that you may not appear to have 
omitted it on purpose, and yet not a word about the women who were with her. I could pardon you if you 
were ignorant, but I see you have a reason for your silence. Let me point out then what John says, “But 
there were standing by the cross of Jesus his mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Clopas, and 
Mary Magdalene.” No one doubts that there were two apostles called by the name James, James the son 
of Zebedee, and James the son of Alphaeus. Do you intend the comparatively unknown James the less, who 
is called in Scripture the son of Mary, not however of Mary the mother of our Lord, to be an apostle, or 
not? If he is an apostle, he must be the son of Alphaeus and a believer in Jesus, “For neither did his 
brethren believe in him.” If he is not an apostle, but a third James (who he can be I cannot tell), how can 
he be regarded as the Lord’s brother, and how, being a third, can he be called less to distinguish him from 
greater, when greater and less are used to denote the relations existing, not between three, but between 
two? Notice, moreover, that the Lord’s brother is an apostle, since Paul says, “Then after three years I 
went up to Jerusalem to visit Cephas, and tarried with him fifteen days. But other of the Apostles saw I 
none, save James the Lord’s brother.” And in the same Epistle, “And when they perceived the grace that 
was given unto me, James and Cephas and John, who were reputed to be pillars,” etc. And that you may 
not suppose this James to be the son of Zebedee, you have only to read the Acts of the Apostles, and you 
will find that the latter had already been slain by Herod. The only conclusion is that the Mary who is 
described as the mother of James the less was the wife of Alphaeus and sister of Mary the Lord’s mother, 
the one who is called by John the Evangelist “Mary of Clopas,” whether after her father, or kindred, or for 
some other reason. But if you think they are two persons because elsewhere we read, “Mary the mother of 
James the less,” and here, “Mary of Clopas,” you have still to learn that it is customary in Scripture for the 
same individual to bear different names. Raguel, Moses’ father-in-law, is also called Jethro. Gedeon, 
without any apparent reason for the change, all at once becomes Jerubbaal. Ozias, king of Judah, has an 
alternative, Azarias. Mount Tabor is called Itabyrium. Again Hermon is called by the Phenicians Sanior, 
and by the Amorites Sanir. The same tract of country is known by three names, Negebh, Teman, and 
Darom in Ezekiel. Peter is also called Simon and Cephas. Judas the zealot in another Gospel is called 
Thaddaeus. And there are numerous other examples which the reader will be able to collect for himself 
from every part of Scripture. 


16. Now here we have the explanation of what I am endeavouring to show, how it is that the sons of Mary, 
the sister of our Lord’s mother, who though not formerly believers afterwards did believe, can be called 
brethren of the Lord. Possibly the case might be that one of the brethren believed immediately while the 
others did not believe until long after, and that one Mary was the mother of James and Joses, namely, 
“Mary of Clopas,” who is the same as the wife of Alphaeus, the other, the mother of James the less. In any 
case, if she (the latter) had been the Lord’s mother S. John would have allowed her the title, as 
everywhere else, and would not by calling her the mother of other sons have given a wrong impression. 
But at this stage I do not wish to argue for or against the supposition that Mary the wife of Clopas and 
Mary the mother of James and Joses were different women, provided it is clearly understood that Mary 
the mother of James and Joses was not the same person as the Lord’s mother. How then, says Helvidius, 
do you make out that they were called the Lord’s brethren who were not his brethren? I will show how 
that is. In Holy Scripture there are four kinds of brethren—by nature, race, kindred, love. Instances of 
brethren by nature are Esau and Jacob, the twelve patriarchs, Andrew and Peter, James and John. As to 
race, all Jews are called brethren of one another, as in Deuteronomy, “If thy brother, an Hebrew man, or 
an Hebrew woman, be sold unto thee, and serve thee six years; then in the seventh year thou shalt let him 
go free from thee.” And in the same book, “Thou shalt in anywise set him king over thee, whom the Lord 
thy God shall choose: one from among thy brethren shalt thou set king over thee; thou mayest not put a 
foreigner over thee, which is not thy brother.” And again, “Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ox or his sheep 
go astray, and hide thyself from them: thou shalt surely bring them again unto thy brother. And if thy 
brother be not nigh unto thee, or if thou know him not, then thou shalt bring it home to thine house, and it 
shall be with thee until thy brother seek after it, and thou shalt restore it to him again.” And the Apostle 
Paul says, “I could wish that I myself were anathema from Christ for my brethren’s sake, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh: who are Israelites.” Moreover they are called brethren by kindred who are of one 
family, that is patria, which corresponds to the Latin paternitas, because from a single root a numerous 
progeny proceeds. In Genesis we read, “And Abram said unto Lot, Let there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between me and thee, and between my herdmen and thy herdmen; for we are brethren.” And again, “So 
Lot chose him all the plain of Jordan, and Lot journeyed east: and they separated each from his brother.” 
Certainly Lot was not Abraham’s brother, but the son of Abraham’s brother Aram. For Terah begat 
Abraham and Nahor and Aram: and Aram begat Lot. Again we read, “And Abram was seventy and five 
years old when he departed out of Haran. And Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot his brother’s son.” But if 
you still doubt whether a nephew can be called a son, let me give you an instance. “And when Abram 
heard that his brother was taken captive, he led forth his trained men, born in his house, three hundred 
and eighteen.” And after describing the night attack and the slaughter, he adds, “And he brought back all 
the goods, and also brought again his brother Lot.” Let this suffice by way of proof of my assertion. But 
for fear you may make some cavilling objection, and wriggle out of your difficulty like a snake, I must bind 
you fast with the bonds of proof to stop your hissing and complaining, for I know you would like to say you 
have been overcome not so much by Scripture truth as by intricate arguments. Jacob, the son of Isaac and 


Rebecca, when in fear of his brother’s treachery he had gone to Mesopotamia, drew nigh and rolled away 
the stone from the mouth of the well, and watered the flocks of Laban, his mother’s brother. “And Jacob 
kissed Rachel, and lifted up his voice, and wept. And Jacob told Rachel that he was her father’s brother, 
and that he was Rebekah’s son.” Here is an example of the rule already referred to, by which a nephew is 
called a brother. And again, “Laban said unto Jacob. Because thou art my brother, shouldest thou 
therefore serve me for nought? Tell me what shall thy wages be.” And so, when, at the end of twenty 
years, without the knowledge of his father-in-law and accompanied by his wives and sons he was 
returning to his country, on Laban overtaking him in the mountain of Gilead and failing to find the idols 
which Rachel hid among the baggage, Jacob answered and said to Laban, “What is my trespass? What is 
my sin, that thou hast so hotly pursued after me? Whereas thou hast felt all about my stuff, what hast thou 
found of all thy household stuff? Set it here before my brethren and thy brethren, that they may judge 
betwixt us two.” Tell me who are those brothers of Jacob and Laban who were present there? Esau, 
Jacob’s brother, was certainly not there, and Laban, the son of Bethuel, had no brothers although he had a 
sister Rebecca. 


17. Innumerable instances of the same kind are to be found in the sacred books. But, to be brief, I will 
return to the last of the four classes of brethren, those, namely, who are brethren by affection, and these 
again fall into two divisions, those of the spiritual and those of the general relationship. I say spiritual 
because all of us Christians are called brethren, as in the verse, “Behold, how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity.” And in another psalm the Saviour says, “I will declare thy name 
unto my brethren.” And elsewhere, “Go unto my brethren and say to them.” I say also general, because 
we are all children of one Father, there is a like bond of brotherhood between us all. “Tell these who hate 
you,” says the prophet, “ye are our brethren.” And the Apostle writing to the Corinthians: “If any man that 
is named brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a reviler, or a drunkard, or an extortioner: 
with such a one no, not to eat.” I now ask to which class you consider the Lord’s brethren in the Gospel 
must be assigned. They are brethren by nature, you say. But Scripture does not say so; it calls them 
neither sons of Mary, nor of Joseph. Shall we say they are brethren by race? But it is absurd to suppose 
that a few Jews were called His brethren when all Jews of the time might upon this principle have borne 
the title. Were they brethren by virtue of close intimacy and the union of heart and mind? If that were so, 
who were more truly His brethren than the apostles who received His private instruction and were called 
by Him His mother and His brethren? Again, if all men, as such, were His brethren, it would have been 
foolish to deliver a special message, “Behold, thy brethren seek thee,” for all men alike were entitled to 
the name. The only alternative is to adopt the previous explanation and understand them to be called 
brethren in virtue of the bond of kindred, not of love and sympathy, nor by prerogative of race, nor yet by 
nature. Just as Lot was called Abraham’s brother, and Jacob Laban’s, just as the daughters of Zelophehad 
received a lot among their brethren, just as Abraham himself had to wife Sarah his sister, for he says, 
“She is indeed my sister, on the father’s side, not on the mother’s,” that is to say, she was the daughter of 
his brother, not of his sister. Otherwise, what are we to say of Abraham, a just man, taking to wife the 
daughter of his own father? Scripture, in relating the history of the men of early times, does not outrage 
our ears by speaking of the enormity in express terms, but prefers to leave it to be inferred by the reader: 
and God afterwards gives to the prohibition the sanction of the law, and threatens, “He who takes his 
sister, born of his father, or of his mother, and beholds her nakedness, hath commited abomination, he 
shall be utterly destroyed. He hath uncovered his sister’s nakedness, he shall bear his sin.” 


18. There are things which, in your extreme ignorance, you had never read, and therefore you neglected 
the whole range of Scripture and employed your madness in outraging the Virgin, like the man in the 
story who being unknown to everybody and finding that he could devise no good deed by which to gain 
renown, burned the temple of Diana: and when no one revealed the sacrilegious act, it is said that he 
himself went up and down proclaiming that he was the man who had applied the fire. The rulers of 
Ephesus were curious to know what made him do this thing, whereupon he replied that if he could not 
have fame for good deeds, all men should give him credit for bad ones. Grecian history relates the 
incident. But you do worse. You have set on fire the temple of the Lord’s body, you have defiled the 
sanctuary of the Holy Spirit from which you are determined to make a team of four brethren and a heap of 
sisters come forth. In a word, joining in the chorus of the Jews, you say, “Is not this the carpenter’s son? is 
not his mother called Mary? and his brethren James, and Joseph, and Simon, and Judas? and his sisters, 
are they not all with us? The word all would not be used if there were not a crowd of them.” Pray tell me, 
who, before you appeared, was acquainted with this blasphemy? who thought the theory worth two- 
pence? You have gained your desire, and are become notorious by crime. For myself who am your 
opponent, although we live in the same city, I don’t know, as the saying is, whether you are white or black. 
I pass over faults of diction which abound in every book you write. I say not a word about your absurd 
introduction. Good heavens! I do not ask for eloquence, since, having none yourself, you applied for a 
supply of it to your brother Craterius. I do not ask for grace of style, I look for purity of soul: for with 
Christians it is the greatest of solecisms and of vices of style to introduce anything base either in word or 
action. Iam come to the conclusion of my argument. I will deal with you as though I had as yet prevailed 
nothing; and you will find yourself on the horns of a dilemma. It is clear that our Lord’s brethren bore the 
name in the same way that Joseph was called his father: “I and thy father sought thee sorrowing.” It was 
His mother who said this, not the Jews. The Evangelist himself relates that His father and His mother 
were marvelling at the things which were spoken concerning Him, and there are similar passages which 
we have already quoted in which Joseph and Mary are called his parents. Seeing that you have been 


foolish enough to persuade yourself that the Greek manuscripts are corrupt, you will perhaps plead the 
diversity of readings. I therefore come to the Gospel of John, and there it is plainly written, “Philip findeth 
Nathanael, and saith unto him, We have found him of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” You will certainly find this in your manuscript. Now tell me, how is 
Jesus the son of Joseph when it is clear that He was begotten of the Holy Ghost? Was Joseph His true 
father? Dull as you are, you will not venture to say that. Was he His reputed father? If so, let the same rule 
be applied to them when they are called brethren, that you apply to Joseph when he is called father. 


19. Now that I have cleared the rocks and shoals I must spread sail and make all speed to reach his 
epilogue. Feeling himself to be a smatterer, he there produces Tertullian as a witness and quotes the 
words of Victorinus bishop of Petavium. Of Tertullian I say no more than that he did not belong to the 
Church. But as regards Victorinus, I assert what has already been proved from the Gospel—that he spoke 
of the brethren of the Lord not as being sons of Mary, but brethren in the sense I have explained, that is to 
say, brethren in point of kinship not by nature. We are, however, spending our strength on trifles, and, 
leaving the fountain of truth, are following the tiny streams of opinion. Might I not array against you the 
whole series of ancient writers? Ignatius, Polycarp, Irenaeus, Justin Martyr, and many other apostolic and 
eloquent men, who against Ebion, Theodotus of Byzantium, and Valentinus, held these same views, and 
wrote volumes replete with wisdom. If you had ever read what they wrote, you would be a wiser man. But 
I think it better to reply briefly to each point than to linger any longer and extend my book to an undue 
length. 


20. I now direct the attack against the passage in which, wishing to show your cleverness, you institute a 
comparison between virginity and marriage. I could not forbear smiling, and I thought of the proverb, did 
you ever see a camel dance? “Are virgins better,” you ask, “than Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who were 
married men? Are not infants daily fashioned by the hands of God in the wombs of their mothers? And if 
so, are we bound to blush at the thought of Mary having a husband after she was delivered? If they find 
any disgrace in this, they ought not consistently even to believe that God was born of the Virgin by natural 
delivery. For according to them there is more dishonour in a virgin giving birth to God by the organs of 
generation, than in a virgin being joined to her own husband after she has been delivered.” Add, if you 
like, Helvidius, the other humiliations of nature, the womb for nine months growing larger, the sickness, 
the delivery, the blood, the swaddling-clothes. Picture to yourself the infant in the enveloping membranes. 
Introduce into your picture the hard manger, the wailing of the infant, the circumcision on the eighth day, 
the time of purification, so that he may be proved to be unclean. We do not blush, we are not put to 
silence. The greater the humiliations He endured for me, the more I owe Him. And when you have given 
every detail, you will be able to produce nothing more shameful than the cross, which we confess, in 
which we believe, and by which we triumph over our enemies. 


21. But as we do not deny what is written, so we do reject what is not written. We believe that God was 
born of the Virgin, because we read it. That Mary was married after she brought forth, we do not believe, 
because we do not read it. Nor do we say this to condemn marriage, for virginity itself is the fruit of 
marriage; but because when we are dealing with saints we must not judge rashly. If we adopt possibility 
as the standard of judgment, we might maintain that Joseph had several wives because Abraham had, and 
so had Jacob, and that the Lord’s brethren were the issue of those wives, an invention which some hold 
with a rashness which springs from audacity not from piety. You say that Mary did not continue a virgin: I 
claim still more, that Joseph himself on account of Mary was a virgin, so that from a virgin wedlock a 
virgin son was born. For if as a holy man he does not come under the imputation of fornication, and it is 
nowhere written that he had another wife, but was the guardian of Mary whom he was supposed to have 
to wife rather than her husband, the conclusion is that he who was thought worthy to be called father of 
the Lord, remained a virgin. 


22. And now that I am about to institute a comparison between virginity and marriage, I beseech my 
readers not to suppose that in praising virginity I have in the least disparaged marriage, and separated 
the saints of the Old Testament from those of the New, that is to say, those who had wives and those who 
altogether refrained from the embraces of women: I rather think that in accordance with the difference in 
time and circumstance one rule applied to the former, another to us upon whom the ends of the world 
have come. So long as that law remained, “Be fruitful, and multiply and replenish the earth”; and “Cursed 
is the barren woman that beareth not seed in Israel,” they all married and were given in marriage, left 
father and mother, and became one flesh. But once in tones of thunder the words were heard, “The time is 
shortened, that henceforth those that have wives may be as though they had none”: cleaving to the Lord, 
we are made one spirit with Him. And why? Because “He that is unmarried is careful for the things of the 
Lord, how he may please the Lord: but he that is married is careful for the things of the world, how he 
may please his wife. And there is a difference also between the wife and the virgin. She that is unmarried 
is careful for the things of the Lord, that she may be holy both in body and in spirit: but she that is 
married is careful for the things of the world, how she may please her husband.” Why do you cavil? Why 
do you resist? The vessel of election says this; he tells us that there is a difference between the wife and 
the virgin. Observe what the happiness of that state must be in which even the distinction of sex is lost. 
The virgin is no longer called a woman. “She that is unmarried is careful for the things of the Lord, that 
she may be holy both in body and in spirit.” A virgin is defined as she that is holy in body and in spirit, for 
it is no good to have virgin flesh if a woman be married in mind. 


“But she that is married is careful for the things of the world, how she may please her husband.” Do you 
think there is no difference between one who spends her time in prayer and fasting, and one who must, at 
her husband’s approach, make up her countenance, walk with mincing gait, and feign a shew of 
endearment? The virgin’s aim is to appear less comely; she will wrong herself so as to hide her natural 
attractions. The married woman has the paint laid on before her mirror, and, to the insult of her Maker, 
strives to acquire something more than her natural beauty. Then come the prattling of infants, the noisy 
household, children watching for her word and waiting for her kiss, the reckoning up of expenses, the 
preparation to meet the outlay. On one side you will see a company of cooks, girded for the onslaught and 
attacking the meat: there you may hear the hum of a multitude of weavers. Meanwhile a message is 
delivered that the husband and his friends have arrived. The wife, like a swallow, flies all over the house. 
“She has to see to everything. Is the sofa smooth? Is the pavement swept? Are the flowers in the cups? Is 
dinner ready?” Tell me, pray, where amid all this is there room for the thought of God? Are these happy 
homes? Where there is the beating of drums, the noise and clatter of pipe and lute, the clanging of 
cymbals, can any fear of God be found? The parasite is snubbed and feels proud of the honour. Enter next 
the half-naked victims of the passions, a mark for every lustful eye. The unhappy wife must either take 
pleasure in them, and perish, or be displeased, and provoke her husband. Hence arises discord, the seed- 
plot of divorce. Or suppose you find me a house where these things are unknown, which is a rara avis 
indeed! yet even there the very management of the household, the education of the children, the wants of 
the husband, the correction of the servants, cannot fail to call away the mind from the thought of God. “It 
had ceased to be with Sarah after the manner of women”: so the Scripture says, and afterwards Abraham 
received the command, “In all that Sarah saith unto thee, hearken unto her voice.” She who is not subject 
to the anxiety and pain of child-bearing and having passed the change of life has ceased to perform the 
functions of a woman, is freed from the curse of God: nor is her desire to her husband, but on the contrary 
her husband becomes subject to her, and the voice of the Lord commands him, “In all that Sarah saith 
unto thee, hearken unto her voice.” Thus they begin to have time for prayer. For so long as the debt of 
marriage is paid, earnest prayer is neglected. 


23. 1do not deny that holy women are found both among widows and those who have husbands; but they 
are such as have ceased to be wives, or such as, even in the close bond of marriage, imitate virgin 
chastity. The Apostle, Christ speaking in him, briefly bore witness to this when he said, “She that is 
unmarried is careful for the things of the Lord, how she may please the Lord: but she that is married is 
careful for the things of the world, how she may please her husband.” He leaves us the free exercise of 
our reason in the matter. He lays no necessity upon anyone nor leads anyone into a snare: he only 
persuades to that which is proper when he wishes all men to be as himself. He had not, it is true, a 
commandment from the Lord respecting virginity, for that grace surpasses the unassisted power of man, 
and it would have worn an air of immodesty to force men to fly in the face of nature, and to say in other 
words, I want you to be what the angels are. It is this angelic purity which secures to virginity its highest 
reward, and the Apostle might have seemed to despise a course of life which involves no guilt. 
Nevertheless in the immediate context he adds, “But I give my judgment, as one that hath obtained mercy 
of the Lord to be faithful. I think therefore that this is good by reason of the present distress, namely, that 
it is good for a man to be as he is.” What is meant by present distress? “Woe unto them that are with child 
and to them that give suck in those days!” The reason why the wood grows up is that it may be cut down. 
The field is sown that it may be reaped. The world is already full, and the population is too large for the 
soil. Every day we are being cut down by war, snatched away by disease, swallowed up by shipwreck, 
although we go to law with one another about the fences of our property. It is only one addition to the 
general rule which is made by those who follow the Lamb, and who have not defiled their garments, for 
they have continued in their virgin state. Notice the meaning of defiling. I shall not venture to explain it, 
for fear Helvidius may be abusive. I agree with you, when you say, that some virgins are nothing but 
tavern women; I say still more, that even adulteresses may be found among them, and, you will no doubt 
be still more surprised to hear, that some of the clergy are inn-keepers and some monks unchaste. Who 
does not at once understand that a tavern woman cannot be a virgin, nor an adulterer a monk, nor a 
clergy-man a tavern-keeper? Are we to blame virginity if its counterfeit is at fault? For my part, to pass 
over other persons and come to the virgin, I maintain that she who is engaged in huckstering, though for 
anything I know she may be a virgin in body, is no longer one in spirit. 


24. I have become rhetorical, and have disported myself a little like a platform orator. You compelled me, 
Helvidius; for, brightly as the Gospel shines at the present day, you will have it that equal glory attaches to 
virginity and to the marriage state. And because I think that, finding the truth too strong for you, you will 
turn to disparaging my life and abusing my character (it is the way of weak women to talk tittle-tattle in 
corners when they have been put down by their masters), I shall anticipate you. I assure you that I shall 
regard your railing as a high distinction, since the same lips that assail me have disparaged Mary, and I, a 
servant of the Lord, am favoured with the same barking eloquence as His mother. 


Against Jovinianus 


BOOK I 


Jovinianus, concerning whom we know little more than is to be found in the two following books, had 
published at Rome a Latin treatise containing all, or part of the opinions here controverted, viz. (1) “That 
a virgin is no better as such than a wife in the sight of God. (2) Abstinence is no better than a thankful 
partaking of food. (3) A person baptized with the Spirit as well as with water cannot sin. (4) All sins are 
equal. (5) There is but one grade of punishment and one of reward in the future state.” In addition to this 
he held the birth of our Lord to have been by a “true parturition,” and was thus at issue with the 
orthodoxy of the time, according to which the infant Jesus passed through the walls of the womb as His 
Resurrection body afterwards did out of the tomb or through the closed doors. Pammachius, Jerome’s 
friend, brought Jovinian’s book under the notice of Siricius, bishop of Rome, and it was shortly afterwards 
condemned in synods at that city and at Milan (about a.d. 390). He subsequently sent Jovinian’s books to 
Jerome, who answered them in the present treatise in the year 393. Nothing more is known of Jovinian, 
but it has been conjectured from Jerome’s remark in the treatise against Vigilantius, where Jovinian is 
said to have “amidst pheasants and pork rather belched out than breathed out his life,” and by a kind of 
transmigration to have transmitted his opinions into Vigilantius, that he had died before 409, the date of 
that work. 


The first book is wholly on the first proposition of Jovinianus, that relating to marriage and virginity. The 
first three chapters are introductory. The rest may be divided into three parts: 


1 (ch. 4-13). An exposition, in Jerome’s sense, of St. Paul’s teaching in 1 Cor. vii. 


2 (ch. 14-39). A statement of the teaching which Jerome derives from the various books of both the Old 
and the New Testaments. 


3. A denunciation of Jovinianus (c. 40), and the praises of virginity and of single marriages derived from 
examples in the heathen world. 


The treatise gives a remarkable specimen of Jerome’s system of interpreting Scripture, and also of the 
methods by which asceticism was introduced into the Church, and marriage brought into disesteem. 


1. Very few days have elapsed since the holy brethren of Rome sent to me the treatises of a certain 
Jovinian with the request that I would reply to the follies contained in them, and would crush with 
evangelical and apostolic vigour the Epicurus of Christianity. I read but could not in the least comprehend 
them. I began therefore to give them closer attention, and to thoroughly sift not only words and 
sentences, but almost every single syllable; for I wished first to ascertain his meaning, and then to 
approve, or refute what he had said. But the style is so barbarous, and the language so vile and such a 
heap of blunders, that I could neither understand what he was talking about, nor by what arguments he 
was trying to prove his points. At one moment he is all bombast, at another he grovels: from time to time 
he lifts himself up, and then like a wounded snake finds his own effort too much for him. Not satisfied with 
the language of men, he attempts something loftier. 


Moreover he involves everything in such inextricable confusion that the saying of Plautus might be 
applied to him:—” This is what none but a Sibyl will ever read.” 


To understand him we must be prophets. We read Apollo’s raving prophetesses. We remember, too, what 
Virgil says of senseless noise. Heraclitus, also, surnamed the Obscure, the philosophers find hard to 
understand even with their utmost toil. But what are they compared with our riddle-maker, whose books 
are much more difficult to comprehend than to refute? Although (we must confess) the task of refuting 
them is no easy one. For how can you overcome a man when you are quite in the dark as to his meaning? 
But, not to be tedious to my reader, the introduction to his second book, of which he has discharged 
himself like a sot after a night’s debauch, will show the character of his eloquence, and through what 
bright flowers of rhetoric he takes his stately course. 


2. “I respond to your invitation, not that I may go through life with a high reputation, but may live free 
from idle rumour. I beseech the ground, the young shoots of our plantations, the plants and trees of 
tenderness snatched from the whirlpool of vice, to grant me audience and the support of many listeners. 
We know that the Church through hope, faith, charity, is inaccessible and impregnable. In it no one is 
immature: all are apt to learn: none can force a way into it by violence, or deceive it by craft.” 


3. What, I ask, is the meaning of these portentous words and of this grotesque description? Would you not 


think he was in a feverish dream, or that he was seized with madness and ought to be put into the strait 
jacket which Hippocrates prescribed? However often I read him, even till my heart sinks within me, I am 
still in uncertainty of his meaning. Everything starts from, everything depends upon, something else. It is 
impossible to make out any connection; and, excepting the proofs from Scripture which he has not dared 
to exchange for his own lovely flowers of rhetoric, his words suit all matter equally well, because they suit 
no matter at all. This circumstance led me shrewdly to suspect that his object in proclaiming the 
excellence of marriage was only to disparage virginity. For when the less is put upon a level with the 
greater, the lower profits by comparison, but the higher suffers wrong. For ourselves, we do not follow the 
views of Marcion and Manichaeus, and disparage marriage; nor, deceived by the error of Tatian, the 
leader of the Encratites, do we think all intercourse impure; he condemns and rejects not only marriage 
but also food which God created for the use of man. We know that in a great house, there are not only 
vessels of gold and silver, but also of wood and earthenware. And that upon the foundation, Christ, which 
Paul the master-builder laid, some build gold, silver, precious stones: others, on the contrary, hay, wood, 
straw. We are not ignorant of the words, “Marriage is honourable among all, and the bed undefiled.” We 
have read God’s first command, “Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth”; but while we honour 
marriage we prefer virginity which is the offspring of marriage. Will silver cease to be silver, if gold is 
more precious than silver? Or is despite done to tree and corn, if we prefer the fruit to root and foliage, or 
the grain to stalk and ear? Virginity is to marriage what fruit is to the tree, or grain to the straw. Although 
the hundred-fold, the sixty-fold, and the thirty-fold spring from one earth and from one sowing, yet there 
is a great difference in respect of number. The thirty-fold has reference to marriage. The very way the 
fingers are combined—see how they seem to embrace, tenderly kiss, and pledge their troth either to other 
—is a picture of husband and wife. The sixty-fold applies to widows, because they are placed in a position 
of difficulty and distress. Hence the upper finger signifies their depression, and the greater the difficulty 
in resisting the allurements of pleasure once experienced, the greater the reward. Moreover (give good 
heed, my reader), to denote a hundred, the right hand is used instead of the left: a circle is made with the 
same fingers which on the left hand represented widowhood, and thus the crown of virginity is expressed. 
In saying this I have followed my own impatient spirit rather than the course of the argument. For I had 
scarcely left harbour, and had barely hoisted sail, when a swelling tide of words suddenly swept me into 
the depths of the discussion. I must stay my course, and take in canvas for a little while; nor will I indulge 
my sword, anxious as it is to strike a blow for virginity. The farther back the catapult is drawn, the greater 
the force of the missile. To linger is not to lose, if by lingering victory is better assured. I will briefly set 
forth our adversary’s views, and will drag them out from his books like snakes from the holes where they 
hide, and will separate the venomous head from the writhing body. What is baneful shall be discovered, 
that, when we have the power, it may be crushed. 


He says that “virgins, widows, and married women, who have been once passed through the laver of 
Christ, if they are on a par in other respects, are of equal merit.” 


He endeavours to show that “they who with full assurance of faith have been born again in baptism, 
cannot be overthrown by the devil.” 


His third point is “that there is no difference between abstinence from food, and its reception with 
thanksgiving.” 


The fourth and last is “that there is one reward in the kingdom of heaven for all who have kept their 
baptismal vow.” 


4. This is the hissing of the old serpent; by counsel such as this the dragon drove man from Paradise. For 
he promised that if they would prefer fulness to fasting they should be immortal, as though it were an 
impossibility for them to fall; and while he promises they shall be as Gods, he drives them from Paradise, 
with the result that they who, while naked and unhampered, and as virgins unspotted enjoyed the 
fellowship of the Lord were cast down into the vale of tears, and sewed skins together to clothe 
themselves withal. But, not to detain the reader any longer, I will keep to the division given above and 
taking his propositions one by one will rely chiefly on the evidence of Scripture to refute them, for fear he 
may chatter and complain that he was overcome by rhetorical skill rather than by force of truth. If I 
succeed in this and with the aid of a cloud of witnesses from both Testaments prove too strong for him, I 
will then accept his challenge, and adduce illustrations from secular literature. I will show that even 
among philosophers and distinguished statesmen, the virtuous are wont to be preferred by all to the 
voluptuous, that is to say men like Pythagoras, Plato and Aristides, to Aristippus, Epicurus and Alcibiades. 
I entreat virgins of both sexes and all such as are continent, the married also and the twice married, to 
assist my efforts with their prayers. Jovinian is the common enemy. For he who maintains all to be of equal 
merit, does no less injury to virginity in comparing it with marriage than he does to marriage, when he 
allows it to be lawful, but to the same extent as second and third marriages. But to digamists and 
trigamists also he does wrong, for he places on a level with them whoremongers and the most licentious 
persons as soon as they have repented; but perhaps those who have been married twice or thrice ought 
not to complain, for the same whoremonger if penitent is made equal in the kingdom of heaven even to 
virgins. I will therefore explain more clearly and in proper sequence the arguments he employs and the 
illustrations he adduces respecting marriage, and will treat them in the order in which he states them. 
And I beg the reader not to be disturbed if he is compelled to read Jovinian’s nauseating trash. He will all 


people, since you know not Christ, prefigured in the person of Moses as the deprecator of the Father, and 
the offerer of His own life for the salvation of the people. It is enough, however, that the nation was at the 
instant really given to Moses. That which he, as a servant, was able to ask of the Lord, the Lord required 
of Himself. For this purpose did He say to His servant, “Let me alone, that I may consume them,” in order 
that by his entreaty, and by offering himself, he might hinder (the threatened judgment), and that you 
might by such an instance learn how much privilege is vouchsafed with God to a faithful man and a 
prophet. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


OTHER OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. GOD’S CONDESCENSION IN THE INCARNATION. NOTHING DEROGATORY TO 
THE DIVINE BEING IN THIS ECONOMY. THE DIVINE MAJESTY WORTHILY SUSTAINED BY THE ALMIGHTY FATHER, 
NEVER VISIBLE TO MAN. PERVERSENESS OF THE MARCIONITE CAVILS 


And now, that I may briefly pass in review the other points which you have thus far been engaged in 
collecting, as mean, weak, and unworthy, for demolishing the Creator, I will propound them in a simple 
and definite statement: that God would have been unable to hold any intercourse with men, if He had not 
taken on Himself the emotions and affections of man, by means of which He could temper the strength of 
His majesty, which would no doubt have been incapable of endurance to the moderate capacity of man, by 
such a humiliation as was indeed degrading to Himself, but necessary for man, and such as on this very 
account became worthy of God, because nothing is so worthy of God as the salvation of man. If I were 
arguing with heathens, I should dwell more at length on this point; although with heretics too the 
discussion does not stand on very different grounds. Inasmuch as ye yourselves have now come to the 
belief that God moved about in the form and all other circumstances of man’s nature, you will of course no 
longer require to be convinced that God conformed Himself to humanity, but feel yourselves bound by 
your own faith. For if the God (in whom ye believe,) even from His higher condition, prostrated the 
supreme dignity of His majesty to such a lowliness as to undergo death, even the death of the cross, why 
can you not suppose that some humiliations are becoming to our God also, only more tolerable than 
Jewish contumelies, and crosses, and sepulchres? Are these the humiliations which henceforth are to raise 
a prejudice against Christ (the subject as He is of human passions ) being a partaker of that Godhead 
against which you make the participation in human qualities a reproach? Now we believe that Christ did 
ever act in the name of God the Father; that He actually from the beginning held intercourse with (men); 
actually communed with patriarchs and prophets; was the Son of the Creator; was His Word; whom God 
made His Son by emitting Him from His own self, and thenceforth set Him over every dispensation and 
(administration of) His will, making Him a little lower than the angels, as is written in David. In which 
lowering of His condition He received from the Father a dispensation in those very respects which you 
blame as human; from the very beginning learning, even then, (that state of a) man which He was 
destined in the end to become. It is He who descends, He who interrogates, He who demands, He who 
swears. With regard, however, to the Father, the very gospel which is common to us will testify that He 
was never visible, according to the word of Christ: “No man knoweth the Father, save the Son.” For even 
in the Old Testament He had declared, “No man shall see me, and live.” He means that the Father is 
invisible, in whose authority and in whose name was He God who appeared as the Son of God. But with us 
Christ is received in the person of Christ, because even in this manner is He our God. Whatever attributes 
therefore you require as worthy of God, must be found in the Father, who is invisible and unapproachable, 
and placid, and (so to speak) the God of the philosophers; whereas those qualities which you censure as 
unworthy must be supposed to be in the Son, who has been seen, and heard, and encountered, the 
Witness and Servant of the Father, uniting in Himself man and God, God in mighty deeds, in weak ones 
man, in order that He may give to man as much as He takes from God. What in your esteem is the entire 
disgrace of my God, is in fact the sacrament of man’s salvation. God held converse with man, that man 
might learn to act as God. God dealt on equal terms with man, that man might be able to deal on equal 
terms with God. God was found little, that man might become very great. You who disdain such a God, I 
hardly know whether you ex fidebelieve that God was crucified. How great, then, is your perversity in 
respect of the two characters of the Creator! You designate Him as Judge, and reprobate as cruelty that 
severity of the Judge which only acts in accord with the merits of cases. You require God to be very good, 
and yet despise as meanness that gentleness of His which accorded with His kindness, (and) held lowly 
converse in proportion to the mediocrity of man’s estate. He pleases you not, whether great or little, 
neither as your judge nor as your friend! What if the same features should be discovered in your God? 
That He too is a judge, we have already shown in the proper section: that from being a judge He must 
needs be severe; and from being severe He must also be cruel, if indeed cruel. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE TABLES TURNED UPON MARCION, BY CONTRASTS, IN FAVOUR OF THE TRUE GOD 


Now, touching the weaknesses and malignities, and the other (alleged), notes (of the Creator), I too shall 
advance antitheses in rivalry to Marcion’s. If my God knew not of any other superior to Himself, your god 
also was utterly unaware that there was any beneath himself. It is just what Heraclitus “the obscure” said; 
whether it be up or down, it comes to the same thing. If, indeed, he was not ignorant (of his position), it 
must have occurred to Him from the beginning. Sin and death, and the author of sin too—the devil—and 


the more gladly drink Christ’s antidote after the devil’s poisonous concoction. Listen with patience, ye 
virgins; listen, I pray you, to the voice of the most voluptuous of preachers; nay rather close your ears, as 
you would to the Syren’s fabled songs, and pass on. For a little while endure the wrongs you suffer: think 
you are crucified with Christ, and are listening to the blasphemies of the Pharisees. 


5. First of all, he says, God declares that “therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife: and they shall be one flesh.” And lest we should say that this is a quotation from the 
Old Testament, he asserts that it has been confirmed by the Lord in the Gospel—”What God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder”: and he immediately adds, “Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth.” He next repeats the names of Seth, Enos, Cainan, Mahalalel, Jared, Enoch, Methuselah, Lamech, 
Noah, and tells us that they all had wives and in accordance with the will of God begot sons, as though 
there could be any table of descent or any history of mankind without wives and children. “There,” says 
he, “is Enoch, who walked with God and was carried up to heaven. There is Noah, the only person who, 
except his wife, and his sons and their wives, was saved at the deluge, although there must have been 
many persons not of marriageable age, and therefore presumably virgins. Again, after the deluge, when 
the human race started as it were anew, men and women were paired together and a fresh blessing was 
pronounced on procreation, “Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth.” Moreover, free permission 
was given to eat flesh, “Every moving thing that liveth shall be food for you; as the green herb have I 
given you all.” He then flies off to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, of whom the first had three wives, the 
second one, the third four, Leah, Rachel, Billah, and Zilpah, and he declares that Abraham by his faith 
merited the blessing which he received in begetting his son. Sarah, typifying the Church, when it had 
ceased to be with her after the manner of women, exchanged the curse of barrenness for the blessing of 
child-bearing. We are informed that Rebekah went like a prophet to inquire of the Lord, and was told, 
“Two nations and two peoples are in thy womb,” that Jacob served for his wife, and that when Rachel, 
thinking it was in the power of her husband to give her children, said, “Give me children, or else I die,” he 
replied, “Am I in God’s stead, who hath withheld from thee the fruit of the womb?” so well aware was he 
that the fruit of marriage cometh from the Lord and not from the husband. We next learn that Joseph, a 
holy man of spotless chastity, and all the patriarchs, had wives, and that God blessed them all alike 
through the lips of Moses. Judah also and Thamar are brought upon the scene, and he censures Onan, 
slain by the Lord, because he, grudging to raise up seed to his brother, marred the marriage rite. He 
refers to Moses and the leprosy of Miriam, who, because she chided her brother on account of his wife, 
was stricken by the avenging hand of God. He praises Samson, I may even say extravagantly panegyrizes 
the uxorious Nazarite. Deborah also and Barak are mentioned, because, although they had not the benefit 
of virginity, they were victorious over the iron chariots of Sisera and Jabin. He brings forward Jael, the 
wife of Heber the Kenite, and extols her for arming herself with the stake. He says there was no 
difference between Jephthah and his virgin daughter, who was sacrificed to the Lord: nay, of the two, he 
prefers the faith of the father to that of the daughter who met death with grief and tears. He then comes 
to Samuel, another Nazarite of the Lord, who from infancy was brought up in the tabernacle and was clad 
in a linen ephod, or, as the words are rendered, in linen vestments: he, too, we are told, begot sons 
without a stain upon his priestly purity. He places Boaz and his wife Ruth side by side in his repository, 
and traces the descent of Jesse and David from them. He then points out how David himself, for the price 
of two hundred foreskins and at the peril of his life, was bedded with the king’s daughter. What shall I say 
of Solomon, whom he includes in the list of husbands, and represents as a type of the Saviour, maintaining 
that of him it was written, “Give the king thy judgments, O God, and thy righteousness unto the king’s 
son”? And “To him shall be given of the gold of Sheba, and men shall pray for him continually.” Then all at 
once he makes a jump to Elijah and Elisha, and tells us as a great secret that the spirit of Elijah rested on 
Elisha. Why he mentioned this he does not say. It can hardly be that he thinks Elijah and Elisha, like the 
rest, were married men. The next step is to Hezekiah, upon whose praises he dwells, and yet (I wonder 
why) forgets to mention that he said, “Henceforth I will beget children.” He relates that Josiah, a 
righteous man, in whose time the book of Deuteronomy was found in the temple, was instructed by 
Huldah, wife of Shallum. Daniel also and the three youths are classed by him with the married. Suddenly 
he betakes himself to the Gospel, and adduces Zachariah and Elizabeth, Peter and his father-in-law, and 
the rest of the Apostles. His inference is thus expressed: “If they idly urge in defence of themselves the 
plea that the world in its early stage needed to be replenished, let them listen to the words of Paul, I 
desire therefore that the younger widows marry, bear children.’ And Marriage is honourable and the bed 
undefiled.’ And A wife is bound for so long time as her husband liveth; but if the husband be dead, she is 
free to be married to whom she will; only in the Lord.’ And Adam was not beguiled, but the woman being 
beguiled hath fallen into transgression: but she shall be saved through the child-bearing, if they continue 
in faith and love and sanctification with sobriety.’ Surely we shall hear no more of the famous Apostolic 
utterance, And they who have wives as though they had them not.’ It can hardly be that you will say the 
reason why he wished them to be married was that some widows had already turned back after Satan: as 
though virgins never fell and their fall was not more ruinous. All this makes it clear that in forbidding to 
marry, and to eat food which God created for use, you have consciences seared as with a hot iron, and are 
followers of the Manichaeans.” Then comes much more which it would be unprofitable to discuss. At last 
he dashes into rhetoric and apostrophizes virginity thus: “I do you no wrong, Virgin: you have chosen a 
life of chastity on account of the present distress: you determined on the course in order to be holy in 
body and spirit: be not proud: you and your married sisters are members of the same Church.” 


6. I have perhaps explained his position at too great a length, and become tedious to my reader; but I 


thought it best to draw up in full array against myself all his efforts, and to muster all the forces of the 
enemy with their squadrons and generals, lest after an early victory there should spring up a series of 
other engagements. I will not therefore do battle with single foes, nor will I be satisfied with skirmishes in 
which I meet small detachments of my opponents. The battle must be fought with the whole army of the 
enemy, and the disorderly rabble, fighting more like brigands than soldiers, must be repulsed by the skill 
and method of regular warfare. In the front rank I will set the Apostle Paul, and, since he is the bravest of 
generals, will arm him with his own weapons, that is to say, his own statements. For the Corinthians asked 
many questions about this matter, and the doctor of the Gentiles and master of the Church gave full 
replies. What he decreed we may regard as the law of Christ speaking in him. At the same time, when we 
begin to refute the several arguments, I trust the reader will give me his attention even before the Apostle 
speaks, and will not, in his eagerness to discuss the most weighty points, neglect the premises, and rush 
at once to the conclusion. 


7. Among other things the Corinthians asked in their letter whether after embracing the faith of Christ 
they ought to be unmarried, and for the sake of continence put away their wives, and whether believing 
virgins were at liberty to marry. And again, supposing that one of two Gentiles believed on Christ, whether 
the one that believed should leave the one that believed not? And in case it were allowable to take wives, 
would the Apostle direct that only Christian wives, or Gentiles also, should be taken? Let us then consider 
Paul’s replies to these inquiries. “Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote: It is good for a man not to 
touch a woman. But, because of fornications, let each man have his own wife, and let each woman have 
her own husband. Let the husband render unto the wife her due: and likewise also the wife unto the 
husband. The wife hath not power over her own body, but the husband: And likewise also the husband 
hath not power over his own body, but the wife. Defraud ye not one the other, except it be by consent for a 
season, that ye may give yourselves unto prayer, and may be together again, that Satan tempt you not 
because of your incontinency. But this I say by way of permission not of commandment. Yet I would that 
all men were even as I myself. Howbeit each man hath his own gift from God, one after this manner, and 
another after that. But I say to the unmarried and to widows, it is good for them if they abide even as I. 
But if they have not continency, let them marry: for it is better to marry than to burn.” Let us turn back to 
the chief point of the evidence: “It is good,” he says, “for a man not to touch a woman.” If it is good not to 
touch a woman, it is bad to touch one: for there is no opposite to goodness but badness. But if it be bad 
and the evil is pardoned, the reason for the concession is to prevent worse evil. But surely a thing which is 
only allowed because there may be something worse has only a slight degree of goodness. He would never 
have added “let each man have his own wife,” unless he had previously used the words “but, because of 
fornications.” Do away with fornication, and he will not say “let each man have his own wife.” Just as 
though one were to lay it down: “It is good to feed on wheaten bread, and to eat the finest wheat flour,” 
and yet to prevent a person pressed by hunger from devouring cow-dung, I may allow him to eat barley. 
Does it follow that the wheat will not have its peculiar purity, because such an one prefers barley to 
excrement? That is naturally good which does not admit of comparison with what is bad, and is not 
eclipsed because something else is preferred. At the same time we must notice the Apostle’s prudence. He 
did not say, it is good not to have a wife: but, it is good not to touch a woman: as though there were 
danger even in the touch: as though he who touched her, would not escape from her who “hunteth for the 
precious life,” who causeth the young man’s understanding to fly away. “Can a man take fire in his bosom, 
and his clothes not be burned? Or can one walk upon hot coals, and his feet not be scorched?” As then he 
who touches fire is instantly burned, so by the mere touch the peculiar nature of man and woman is 
perceived, and the difference of sex is understood. Heathen fables relate how Mithras and Ericthonius 
were begotten of the soil, in stone or earth, by raging lust. Hence it was that our Joseph, because the 
Egyptian woman wished to touch him, fled from her hands, and, as if he had been bitten by a mad dog and 
feared the spreading poison, threw away the cloak which she had touched. “But, because of fornications 
let each man have his own wife, and let each woman have her own husband.” He did not say, because of 
fornication let each man marry a wife: otherwise by this excuse he would have thrown the reins to lust, 
and whenever a man’s wife died, he would have to marry another to prevent fornication, but “have his 
own wife.” Let him he says have and use his own wife, whom he had before he became a believer, and 
whom it would have been good not to touch, and, when once he became a follower of Christ, to know only 
as a sister, not as a wife unless fornication should make it excusable to touch her. “The wife hath not 
power over her own body, but the husband: and likewise also the husband hath not power over his own 
body, but the wife.” The whole question here concerns those who are married men. Is it lawful for them to 
do what our Lord forbade in the Gospel, and to put away their wives? Whence it is that the Apostle says, 
“It is good for a man not to touch a woman.” But inasmuch as he who is once married has no power to 
abstain except by mutual consent, and may not reject an unoffending partner, let the husband render unto 
the wife her due. He bound himself voluntarily that he might be under compulsion to render it. “Defraud 
ye not one the other, except it be by consent for a season, that ye may give yourselves unto prayer.” What, 
I pray you, is the quality of that good thing which hinders prayer? which does not allow the body of Christ 
to be received? So long as I do the husband’s part, I fail in continency. The same Apostle in another place 
commands us to pray always. If we are to pray always, it follows that we must never be in the bondage of 
wedlock, for as often as I render my wife her due, I cannot pray. The Apostle Peter had experience of the 
bonds of marriage. See how he fashions the Church, and what lesson he teaches Christians: “Ye husbands 
in like manner dwell with your wives according to knowledge, giving honour unto the woman, as unto the 
weaker vessel, as being also joint-heirs of the grace of life; to the end that your prayers be not hindered.” 
Observe that, as S. Paul before, because in both cases the spirit is the same, so S. Peter now, says that 


prayers are hindered by the performance of marriage duty. When he says “likewise,” he challenges the 
husbands to imitate their wives, because he has already given them commandment: “beholding your 
chaste conversation coupled with fear. Whose adorning let it not be the outward adorning of plaiting the 
hair, and of wearing jewels of gold, or of putting on apparel: but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in 
the incorruptible apparel of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price.” You see 
what kind of wedlock he enjoins. Husbands and wives are to dwell together according to knowledge, so 
that they may know what God wishes and desires, and give honour to the weak vessel, woman. If we 
abstain from intercourse, we give honour to our wives: if we do not abstain, it is clear that insult is the 
opposite of honour. He also tells the wives to let their husbands “see their chaste behaviour, and the 
hidden man of the heart, in the incorruptible apparel of a meek and quiet spirit.” Words truly worthy of an 
apostle, and of Christ’s rock! He lays down the law for husbands and wives, condemns outward ornament, 
while he praises continence, which is the ornament of the inner man, as seen in the incorruptible apparel 
of a meek and quiet spirit. In effect he says this: Since your outer man is corrupt, and you have ceased to 
possess the blessing of incorruption characteristic of virgins, at least imitate the incorruption of the spirit 
by subsequent abstinence, and what you cannot show in the body exhibit in the mind. For these are the 
riches, and these the ornaments of your union, which Christ seeks. 


8. The words which follow, “that ye may give yourselves unto prayer, and may be together again,” might 
lead one to suppose that the Apostle was expressing a wish and not making a concession because of the 
danger of a greater fall. He therefore at once adds, “lest Satan tempt you for your incontinency.” It is a 
fine permission which is conveyed in the words “be together again.” What it was that he blushed to call by 
its own name, and thought only better than a temptation of Satan and the effect of incontinence, we take 
trouble to discuss as if it were obscure, although he has explained his meaning by saying, “this I say by 
way of permission, not by way of command.” And do we still hesitate to speak of marriage as a concession 
to weakness, not a thing commanded, as though second and third marriages were not allowed on the 
same ground, as though the doors of the Church were not opened by repentance even to fornicators, and 
what is more, to the incestuous? Take the case of the man who outraged his step-mother. Does not the 
Apostle, after delivering him, in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, to Satan for the destruction of the 
flesh that his spirit might be saved, in the second Epistle take the offender back and strive to prevent a 
brother from being swallowed up by overmuch grief. The Apostle’s wish is one thing, his pardon another. 
If a wish be expressed, it confers a right; if a thing is only called pardonable, we are wrong in using it. If 
you wish to know the Apostle’s real mind, you must take in what follows: “but I would that all men were as 
I am.” Happy is the man who is like Paul! Fortunate is he who attends to the Apostle’s command, not to 
his concession. This, says he, I wish, this I desire that ye be imitators of me, as I also am of Christ, who 
was a Virgin born of a Virgin, uncorrupt of her who was uncorrupt. We, because we are men, cannot 
imitate our Lord’s nativity; but we may at least imitate His life. The former was the blessed prerogative of 
divinity, the latter belongs to our human condition and is part of human effort. I would that all men were 
like me, that while they are like me, they may also become like Christ, to whom I am like. For “he that 
believeth in Christ ought himself also to walk even as He walked.” “Howbeit each man hath his own gift 
from God, one after this manner, and another after that.” What I wish, he says, is clear. But since in the 
Church there is a diversity of gifts, I acquiesce in marriage, lest I should seem to condemn nature. At the 
same time consider, that the gift of virginity is one, that of marriage, another. For were the reward the 
same for the married and for virgins, he would never after enjoining continence have said: “Each man 
hath his own gift from God, one after this manner, and another after that.” Where there is a distinction in 
one particular, there is a diversity also in other points. I grant that even marriage is a gift of God, but 
between gift and gift there is great diversity. In fact the Apostle himself speaking of the same person who 
had repented of his incestuous conduct, says: “so that contrariwise ye should rather forgive him and 
comfort him, and to whom ye forgive anything, I forgive also.” And that we might not think a man’s gift 
contemptible, he added, “for what I also have forgiven, if I have forgiven anything, for your sakes have I 
forgiven it, in the presence of Christ.” There is diversity in the gifts of Christ. Hence it is that by way of 
type Joseph has a coat of many colours. And in the forty-fifth psalm we read, “at thy right hand doth stand 
the queen in a vesture of gold wrought about with divers colours.” And the Apostle Peter says, “as heirs 
together of the manifold grace of God,” where the more expressive Greek word poikiles, i.e., varied, is 
used. 


9. Then come the words “But I say to the unmarried and to widows, it is good for them if they abide even 
as I. But if they have not continency, let them marry: for it is better to marry than to burn.” Having 
conceded to married persons the enjoyment of wedlock and pointed out his own wishes, he passes on to 
the unmarried and to widows, sets before them his own practice for imitation, and calls them happy if 
they so abide. “But if they have not continency, let them marry,” just as he said before “But because of 
fornications,” and “Lest Satan tempt you, because of your incontinency.” And he gives a reason for saying 
“If they have not continency, let them marry,” viz. “It is better to marry than to burn.” The reason why it is 
better to marry is that it is worse to burn. Let burning lust be absent, and he will not say it is better to 
marry. The word better always implies a comparison with something worse, not a thing absolutely good 
and incapable of comparison. It is as though he said, it is better to have one eye than neither, it is better 
to stand on one foot and to support the rest of the body with a stick, than to crawl with broken legs. What 
do you say, Apostle? I do not believe you when you say “Though I be rude in speech, yet am I not in 
knowledge.” As humility is the source of the sayings “For I am not worthy to be called an Apostle,” and 
“To me who am the least of the Apostles,” and “As to one born out of due time,” so here also we have an 


utterance of humility. You know the meaning of language, or you would not quote Epimenides, Menander, 
and Aratus. When you are discussing continence and virginity you say, “It is good for a man not to touch a 
woman.” And, “It is good for them if they abide even as I.” And, “I think that this is good by reason of the 
present distress.” And, “That it is good for a man so to be.” When you come to marriage, you do not say it 
is good to marry, because you cannot then add “than to burn;” but you say, “It is better to marry than to 
burn.” If marriage in itself be good, do not compare it with fire, but simply say “It is good to marry.” I 
suspect the goodness of that thing which is forced into the position of being only the lesser of two evils. 
What I want is not a smaller evil, but a thing absolutely good. 


10. So far the first section has been explained. Let us now come to those which follow. “But unto the 
married I give charge, yea not I, but the Lord. That the wife depart not from her husband (but and if she 
depart, let her remain unmarried, or else be reconciled to her husband): and that the husband leave not 
his wife. But to the rest say I, not the Lord: If any brother hath an unbelieving wife, and she is content to 
dwell with him, let him not leave her,” and so on to the words “As God hath called each, so let him walk. 
And so ordain I in all the churches.” This passage has no bearing on our present controversy. For he 
ordains, according to the mind of the Lord, that excepting the cause of fornication, a wife must not be put 
away, and that a wife who has been put away, may not, so long as her husband lives, be married to 
another, or at all events that her duty is to be reconciled to her husband. But in the case of those who are 
already married at the time of conversion, that is to say, supposing one of the two were a believer, he 
enjoins that the believer shall not put away the unbeliever. And after stating his reason, viz., that the 
unbeliever who is unwilling to leave the believer becomes thereby a candidate for the faith, he commands, 
on the other hand, that if the unbeliever reject the faithful one on account of the faith of Christ, the 
believer ought to depart, lest husband or wife be preferred to Christ, in comparison with Whom we must 
hold even life itself cheap. Yet at the present day many women despising the Apostle’s command, are 
joined to heathen husbands, and prostitute the temples of Christ to idols. They do not understand that 
they are part of His body though indeed they are His ribs. The Apostle is lenient to the union of 
unbelievers, who having (believing) husbands, afterwards come to believe in Christ. He does not extend 
his indulgence to those women who, although Christians, have been married to heathen husbands. To 
these he elsewhere says, “Be not unequally yoked with unbelievers: for what fellowship have 
righteousness and iniquity? or what communion hath light with darkness? And what concord hath Christ 
with Belial? or what portion hath a believer with an unbeliever? And what agreement hath a temple of 
God with idols? For we are a temple of the living God.” Although I know that crowds of matrons will be 
furious against me: although I know that just as they have shamelessly despised the Lord, so they will 
rave at me who am but a flea and the least of Christians: yet I will speak out what I think. I will say what 
the Apostle has taught me, that they are not on the side of righteousness, but of iniquity: not of light, but 
of darkness: that they do not belong to Christ, but to Belial: that they are not temples of the living God, 
but shrines and idols of the dead. And, if you wish to see more clearly how utterly unlawful it is for a 
Christian woman to marry a Gentile, consider what the same Apostle says, “A wife is bound for so long 
time as her husband liveth: but if the husband be dead, she is free to be married to whom she will; only in 
the Lord,” that is, to a Christian. He who allows second and third marriages in the Lord, forbids first 
marriages with a Gentile. Whence Abraham also makes his servant swear upon his thigh, that is, on 
Christ, Who was to spring from his seed, that he would not bring an alien-born as a wife for his son Isaac. 
And Ezra checked an offence of this kind against God by making his countrymen put away their wives. 
And the prophet Malachi thus speaks, “Judah hath dealt treacherously, and an abomination is committed 
in Israel and in Jerusalem; for Judah hath profaned the holiness of the Lord which he loveth, and hath 
married the daughter of a strange god. The Lord will cut off the man that doeth this, him that teacheth 
and him that learneth, out of the tents of Jacob, and him that offers an offering unto the Lord of hosts.” I 
have said this that they who compare marriage with virginity, may at least know that such marriages as 
these are on a lower level than digamy and trigamy. 


11. In the above discussion the Apostle has taught that the believer ought not to depart from the 
unbeliever, but remain in marriage as the faith found them, and that each man whether married or single 
should continue as he was when baptized into Christ; and then he suddenly introduces the metaphors of 
circumcision and uncircumcision, of bond and free, and under those metaphors treats of the married and 
unmarried. “Was any man called being circumcised? let him not become uncircumcised. Circumcision is 
nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing: but the keeping of the commandments of God. Let each man 
abide in that calling wherein he was called. Wast thou called being a bondservant? Care not for it: but 
even if thou canst become free, use it rather. For he that was called in the Lord being a bondservant, is 
the Lord’s freedman; likewise he that was called, being free, is Christ’s bondservant. Ye were bought with 
a price; become not bondservants of men. Brethren, let each man, wherein he was called, therein abide 
with God.” Some, I suppose, will find fault with the Apostle’s way of reasoning. I would therefore ask first, 
What we are to infer from his suddenly passing in a discussion concerning husbands and wives to a 
comparison of Jew and Gentile, bond and free, and then returning, when this point is settled, to the 
question about virgins, and telling us “Concerning virgins I have no commandment from the Lord”; what 
has a comparison of Jew and Gentile, bond and free, to do with wedlock and virginity? In the next place, 
how are we to understand the words “Hath any been called in uncircumcision, let him not be 
circumcised”? Can a man who has lost his foreskin restore it again at his pleasure? Then, in what sense 
are we to explain “For he that was called in the Lord, being a bondservant, is the Lord’s freedman: 
likewise he that was called, being free, is Christ’s bondservant.” Fourthly, how is it that he who 


commanded servants to obey their masters according to the flesh, now says, “Become not bondservants of 
men.” Lastly, how are we to connect with slavery, or with circumcision, his saying “Brethren, let each 
man, wherein he was called, therein abide with God,” which even contradicts his previous opinion. We 
heard him say “Become not bondservants of men.” How can we then possibly abide in that vocation 
wherein we were called, when many at the time they became believers had masters according to the flesh, 
whose bondservants they are now forbidden to be? Moreover, what has the argument about our abiding in 
the vocation wherein we were called, to do with circumcision? for in another place the same Apostle cries 
aloud “Behold I Paul tell you that, if ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing”? We must 
conclude, therefore, that a higher meaning should be given to circumcision and uncircumcision, bond and 
free, and that these words must be taken in close connection with what has gone before. “Was anyone 
called being circumcised? let him not become uncircumcised.” If, he says, at the time you were called and 
became a believer in Christ, if I say, you were called being circumcised from a wife, that is, unmarried, do 
not marry a wife, that is, do not become uncircumcised, lest you lay upon the freedom of circumcision and 
chastity the burden of marriage. Again, if anyone was called in uncircumcision, let him not be 
circumcised. You had a wife, he says, when you believed: do not think the faith of Christ a reason for 
disagreement, because God called us in peace. “Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing; 
but the keeping of the commandments of God.” For neither celibacy nor marriage availeth anything 
without works, since even faith, which is specially characteristic of Christians, if it have not works, is said 
to be dead, and vestal virgins and Juno’s widows might upon these terms be numbered with the saints. 
“Let each man in the vocation wherein he was called, therein abide.” Whether he had, or had not, a wife 
when he believed, let him remain in that condition in which he was when called. Accordingly he does not 
so strongly urge virgins to be married, as forbid divorce. And as he debars those who have wives from 
putting them away, so he cuts off from virgins the power of being married. “Thou wast called being a 
slave, heed it not; but even if thou canst become free, use it rather.” Even if you have, he says, a wife, and 
are bound to her, and pay her due, and have not power over your own body; or if, to speak more clearly, 
you are the bondservant of your wife, be not sad upon that account, nor sigh for the loss of your virginity. 
But even if you can find some causes of discord, do not, for the sake of thoroughly enjoying the liberty of 
chastity, seek your own welfare by destroying another. Keep your wife awhile, and do not go too fast for 
her lagging footsteps: wait till she follows. If you are patient, your spouse will become a sister, “For he 
that was called in the Lord, being a bondservant, is the Lord’s freedman: likewise, he that was called 
being free, is Christ’s bondservant.” He gives his reasons for not wishing wives to be forsaken. He 
therefore says, I command that Gentiles who believe on Christ do not abandon the married state in which 
they were before embracing the faith: for he who had a wife when he became a believer, is not so strictly 
devoted to the service of God as virgins and unmarried persons. But, in a manner, he has more freedom, 
and the reins of his bondage are relaxed; and, while he is the bondservant of a wife, he is, so to speak, the 
freedman of the Lord. Moreover, he who when called by the Lord had not a wife and was free from the 
bondage of wedlock, he is truly Christ’s bondservant. What happiness to be the bondservant, not of a wife 
but of Christ, to serve not the flesh, but the spirit! “For he who is joined unto the Lord is one spirit.” There 
was some fear that by saying “Wast thou called being a bondservant? Care not for it: but, even if thou 
canst become free, use it rather,” he might seem to have flouted continence, and to have given us up to 
the slavery of marriage. He therefore makes a remark which removes all cavil: “Ye were bought with a 
price, become not servants of men.” We have been redeemed with the most precious blood of Christ: the 
Lamb was slain for us, and having been sprinkled with hyssop and the warm drops of His blood, we have 
rejected poisonous pleasure. Why do we at whose baptism Pharaoh died and all his host was drowned, 
again turn back in our hearts to Egypt, and after the manna, angels’ food, sigh for the garlic and the 
onions and the cucumbers, and Pharaoh’s meat? 


12. Having discussed marriage and continency he at length comes to virginity and says “Now concerning 
virgins I have no commandment of the Lord: but I give my judgement, as one that hath obtained mercy of 
the Lord to be faithful. I think therefore that this is good by reason of the present distress, namely, that it 
is good for a man to be as he is.” Here our opponent goes utterly wild with exultation: this is his strongest 
battering-ram with which he shakes the wall of virginity. “See,” says he, “the Apostle confesses that as 
regards virgins he has no commandment of the Lord, and he who had with authority laid down the law 
respecting husbands and wives, does not dare to command what the Lord has not enjoined. And rightly 
too. For what is enjoined is commanded, what is commanded must be done, and that which must be done 
implies punishment if it be not done. For it is useless to order a thing to be done and yet leave the 
individual free to do it or not do it. If the Lord had commanded virginity He would have seemed to 
condemn marriage, and to do away with the seed-plot of mankind, of which virginity itself is a growth. If 
He had cut off the root, how was He to expect fruit? If the foundations were not first laid, how was He to 
build the edifice, and put on the roof to cover all! Excavators toil hard to remove mountains; the bowels of 
the earth are pierced in the search for gold. And, when the tiny particles, first by the blast of the furnace, 
then by the hand of the cunning workman have been fashioned into an ornament, men do not call him 
blessed who has separated the gold from the dross, but him who wears the beautiful gold. Do not marvel 
then if, placed as we are, amid temptations of the flesh and incentives to vice, the angelic life be not 
exacted of us, but merely recommended. If advice be given, a man is free to proffer obedience; if there be 
a command, he is a servant bound to compliance. “I have no commandment,” he says, “of the Lord: but I 
give my judgement, as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful.” If you have no 
commandment of the Lord, how dare you give judgement without orders? The Apostle will reply: Do you 
wish me to give orders where the Lord has offered a favour rather than laid down a law? The great 


Creator and Fashioner, knowing the weakness of the vessel which he made, left virginity open to those 
whom He addressed; and shall I, the teacher of the Gentiles, who have become all things to all men that I 
might gain all, shall I lay upon the necks of weak believers from the very first the burden of perpetual 
chastity? Let them begin with short periods of release from the marriage bond, and give themselves unto 
prayer, that when they have tasted the sweets of chastity they may desire the perpetual possession of that 
wherewith they were temporarily delighted. The Lord, when tempted by the Pharisees, and asked whether 
according to the law of Moses it was permitted to put away a wife, forbade the practice altogether. After 
weighing His words the disciples said to Him: “If the case of the man is so with his wife, it is not expedient 
to marry. But He said unto them, all men cannot receive this saying, but they to whom it is given. For 
there are eunuchs, which were so born from their mother’s womb: and there are eunuchs, which were 
made eunuchs by men: and there are eunuchs, which made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive it, let him receive it.” The reason is plain why the Apostle said, 
“concerning virgins I have no commandment of the Lord.” Surely; because the Lord had previously said 
“All men cannot receive the word, but they to whom it is given,” and “He that is able to receive it, let him 
receive it.” The Master of the Christian race offers the reward, invites candidates to the course, holds in 
His hand the prize of virginity, points to the fountain of purity, and cries aloud “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink.” “He that is able to receive it, let him receive it.” He does not say, you must 
drink, you must run, willing or unwilling: but whoever is willing and able to run and to drink, he shall 
conquer, he shall be satisfied. And therefore Christ loves virgins more than others, because they willingly 
give what was not commanded them. And it indicates greater grace to offer what you are not bound to 
give, than to render what is exacted of you. The apostles, contemplating the burden of a wife, exclaimed, 
“Tf the case of the man is so with his wife, it is not expedient to marry.” Our Lord thought well of their 
view. You rightly think, said He, that it is not expedient for a man who is hastening to the kingdom of 
heaven to take a wife: but it is a hard matter, and all men do not receive the saying, but they to whom it 
has been given. Some are eunuchs by nature, others by the violence of men. Those eunuchs please Me 
who are such not of necessity, but of free choice. Willingly do I take them into my bosom who have made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, and in order to worship Me have renounced the 
condition of their birth. We must now explain the words, “Those who have made themselves eunuchs for 
the kingdom of heaven’s sake.” If they who have made themselves eunuchs have the reward of the 
kingdom of heaven, it follows that they who have not made themselves such cannot be placed with those 
who have. He who is able, he says, to receive it, let him receive it. It is a mark of great faith and of great 
virtue, to be the pure temple of God, to offer oneself a whole burnt-offering, and, according to the same 
apostle, to be holy both in body and in spirit. These are the eunuchs, who thinking themselves dry trees 
because of their impotence, hear by the mouth of Isaiah that they have a place prepared in heaven for 
sons and daughters. Their type is Ebed-melech the eunuch in Jeremiah, and the eunuch of Queen Candace 
in the Acts of the Apostles, who on account of the strength of his faith gained the name of a man. These 
are they to whom Clement, who was the successor of the Apostle Peter, and of whom the Apostle Paul 
makes mention, wrote letters, directing almost the whole of his discourse to the subject of virgin purity. 
After them there is a long series of apostolic men, martyrs, and men illustrious no less for holiness than 
for eloquence, with whom we may very easily become acquainted through their own writings. “I think, 
therefore,” he says, “that this is good for the present distress.” What is this distress which, in contempt of 
the marriage tie, longs for the liberty of virginity? “Woe unto them that are with child and to them that 
give suck in those days.” We have not here a condemnation of harlots and brothels, of whose damnation 
there is no doubt, but of the swelling womb, and wailing infancy, the fruit as well as the work of marriage. 
“For it is good for a man so to be.” If it is good for a man so to be, it is bad for a man not so to be. “Art 
thou bound unto a wife? Seek not to be loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife? Seek not a wife.” Each one of 
us has his appointed bounds; let me have what is mine, and keep your own. If thou art bound to a wife, 
give her not a bill of divorce. If I am loosed from a wife, I will not seek a wife. As I do not dissolve 
marriages once contracted: so you should not bind what is loosed. And at the same time the meaning of 
the words must be taken into account. He who has a wife is regarded as a debtor, and is said to be 
uncircumcised, to be the servant of his wife, and like bad servants to be bound. But he who has no wife, in 
the first place owes no man anything, then is circumcised, thirdly is free, lastly, is loosed. 


13. Let us run through the remaining points, for our author is so voluminous that we cannot linger over 
every detail. “But and if thou marry, thou hast not sinned.” It is one thing not to sin, another to do good. 
“And if a virgin marry, she hath not sinned.” Not that virgin who has once for all dedicated herself to the 
service of God: for, should one of these marry, she will have damnation, because she has made of no 
account her first faith. But, if our adversary objects that this saying relates to widows, we reply that it 
applies with still greater force to virgins, since marriage is forbidden even to widows whose previous 
marriage had been lawful. For virgins who marry after consecration are rather incestuous than 
adulterous. And, for fear he should by saying, “And if a virgin marry, she hath not sinned,” again stimulate 
the unmarried to be married, he immediately checks himself, and by introducing another consideration, 
invalidates his previous concession. “Yet,” says he, “such shall have tribulation in the flesh.” Who are they 
who shall have tribulation in the flesh? They to whom he had before indulgently said “But and if thou 
marry, thou hast not sinned; and if a virgin marry, she hath not sinned. Yet such shall have tribulation in 
the flesh.” We in our inexperience thought that marriage had at least the joys of the flesh. But if they who 
are married have tribulation even in the flesh, which is imagined to be the sole source of their pleasure, 
what else is there to marry for, when in the spirit, and in the mind, and in the flesh itself there is 
tribulation. “But I would spare you.” Thus, he says, I allege tribulation as a motive, as though there were 


not greater obligations to refrain. “But this I say, brethren, the time is shortened, that henceforth both 
those that have wives may be as though they had none.” I am by no means now discussing virgins, of 
whose happiness no one entertains a doubt. Iam coming to the married. The time is short, the Lord is at 
hand. Even though we lived nine hundred years, as did men of old, yet we ought to think that short which 
must one day have an end, and cease to be. But, as things are, and it is not so much the joy as the 
tribulation of marriage that is short, why do we take wives whom we shall soon be compelled to lose? “And 
those that weep, and those that rejoice, and those that buy, and those that use the world, as though they 
wept not, as though they rejoiced not, as though they bought not, as though they did not use the world: 
for the fashion of this world passeth away.” If the world, which comprehends all things, passes away, yea if 
the fashion and intercourse of the world vanishes like the clouds, amongst the other works of the world, 
marriage too will vanish away. For after the resurrection there will be no wedlock. But if death be the end 
of marriage, why do we not voluntarily embrace the inevitable? And why do we not, encouraged by the 
hope of the reward, offer to God that which must be wrung from us against our will. “He that is unmarried 
is careful for the things of the Lord, how he may please the Lord: but he that is married is careful for the 
things of the world, how he may please his wife, and is divided.” Let us look at the difference between the 
cares of the virgin, and those of the married man. The virgin longs to please the Lord, the husband to 
please his wife, and that he may please her he is careful for the things of the world, which will of course 
pass away with the world. “And he is divided,” that is to say, is distracted with manifold cares and 
miseries. This is not the place to describe the difficulties of marriage, and to revel in rhetorical 
commonplaces. I think I delivered myself fully as regards this point in my argument against Helvidius, and 
in the book which I addressed to Eustochium. At all events Tertullian, while still a young man, gave 
himself full play with this subject. And my teacher, Gregory of Nazianzus, discussed virginity and marriage 
in some Greek verses. I now briefly beg my reader to note that in the Latin manuscripts we have the 
reading “there is a difference also between the virgin and the wife.” The words, it is true, have a meaning 
of their own, and have by me, as well as by others, been so explained as showing the bearing of the 
passage. Yet they lack apostolic authority, since the Apostle’s words are as we have translated them—”He 
is careful for the things of the world, how he may please his wife, and he is divided.” Having laid down 
this, he passes to the virgins and the continent, and says “The woman that is unmarried and a virgin 
thinks of the things of the Lord, that she may be holy in body and in spirit.” Not every unmarried woman 
is also a virgin. But every virgin is of course unmarried. It may be, that regard for elegance of expression 
led him to repeat the same idea by means of another word and speak of “a woman unmarried and a 
virgin”; or at least he may have wished to give to “unmarried” the definite meaning of “virgin,” so that we 
might not suppose him to include harlots, united to no one by the fixed bonds of wedlock, among the 
“unmarried.” Of what, then, does she that is unmarried and a virgin think? “The things of the Lord, that 
she may be holy both in body and in spirit.” Supposing there were nothing else, and that no greater 
reward followed virginity, this would be motive enough for her choice, to think of the things of the Lord. 
But he immediately points out the contents of her thought—that she may be holy both in body and spirit. 
For there are virgins in the flesh, not in the spirit, whose body is intact, their soul corrupt. But that virgin 
is a sacrifice to Christ, whose mind has not been defiled by thought, nor her flesh by lust. On the other 
hand, she who is married thinks of the things of the world, how she may please her husband. Just as the 
man who has a wife is anxious for the things of the world, how he may please his wife, so the married 
woman thinks of the things of the world, how she may please her husband. But we are not of this world, 
which lieth in wickedness, the fashion of which passeth away, and concerning which the Lord said to the 
Apostles, “If ye were of the world, the world would love its own.” And lest perchance someone might 
suppose that he was laying the heavy burden of chastity on unwilling shoulders, he at once adds his 
reasons for persuading to it, and says: “And this I say for your profit; not that I may cast a snare upon you, 
but for that which is seemly, and that ye may attend upon the Lord without distraction.” The Latin words 
do not convey the meaning of the Greek. What words shall we use to render Pros to euschemon kai 
euprosedron to Kuri& 251; aperispastos’ The difficulty of translation accounts for the fact that the clause 
is completely wanting in Latin manuscripts. Let us, however, use the passage as we have translated it. The 
Apostle does not lay a snare upon us, nor does he compel us to be what we do not wish to be; but he gives 
his advice as to what is fair and seemly, he would have us attend upon the Lord and ever be anxious about 
that service, and await the Lord’s will, so that like active and well-armed soldiers we may obey orders, 
and may do so without distraction, which, according to Ecclesiastes, is given to the men of this world that 
they may be exercised thereby. But if anyone considers that his virgin, that is, his flesh, is wanton and 
boiling with lust, and cannot be bridled, and he must do one of two things, either take a wife or fall, let 
him do what he will, he does not sin if he marry. Let him do, he says, what he will, not what he ought. He 
does not sin if he marry a wife; yet, he does not well if he marry: “But he that standeth stedfast in his 
heart, having no necessity, but hath power as touching his own will, and hath determined this in his own 
heart, to keep his own virgin, shall do well. So then both he that giveth his own virgin in marriage doeth 
well; and he that giveth her not in marriage shall do better.” With marked propriety he had previously said 
“He who marries a wife does not sin”: here he tells us “He that keepeth his own virgin doeth well.” But it 
is one thing not to sin, another to do well. “Depart from evil,” he says, “and do good.” The former we 
forsake, the latter we follow. In this last lies perfection. But whereas he says “and he that giveth his virgin 
in marriage doeth well,” it might be supposed that our remark does not hold good; he therefore forthwith 
detracts from this seeming good and puts it in the shade by comparing it with another, and saying, “and 
he that giveth her not in marriage shall do better.” If he had not intended to draw the inference of doing 
better, he would never have previously referred to doing well. But where there is something good and 


something better, the reward is not in both cases the same, and where the reward is not one and the 
same, there of course the gifts are different. The difference, then, between marriage and virginity is as 
great as that between not sinning and doing well; nay rather, to speak less harshly, as great as between 
good and better. 


14. He has ended his discussion of wedlock and virginity, and has carefully steered between the two 
precepts without turning to the right hand or to the left. He has followed the royal road and fulfilled the 
command not to be righteous over much. Now again he compares monogamy with digamy, and as he had 
subordinated marriage to virginity, so he makes second marriages inferior to first, and says, “A wife is 
bound for so long time as her husband liveth; but if the husband be dead, she is free to be married to 
whom she will; only in the Lord. But she is happier if she abide as she is, after my judgement: and I think 
that I also have the Spirit of God.” He allows second marriages, but to such persons as wish for them and 
are not able to contain; lest, having “waxed wanton against Christ,” they desire to marry, “having 
condemnation, because they have rejected their first faith;” and he makes the concession because many 
had already turned aside after Satan. “But,” says he, “they will be happier if they abide as they are,” and 
he immediately adds the weight of Apostolic authority, “after my judgement.” And that an Apostle’s 
authority might not, like that of an ordinary man, be without weight, he added, “and I think that I also 
have the Spirit of God.” When he incites to continence, it is not by the judgement or spirit of man, but by 
the judgement and Spirit of God; when, however, he grants the indulgence of marriage, he does not 
mention the Spirit of God, but weighs his judgement with wisdom, and adapts the severity of the strain to 
the weakness of the individual. In this sense we must take the whole of the following passage: “For the 
woman that hath a husband is bound by law to the husband while he liveth; but if the husband die, she is 
discharged from the law of the husband. So then if, while the husband liveth, she be joined to another 
man, she shall be called an adulteress: but if the husband die, she is free from the law, so that she is no 
adulteress, though she be joined to another man.” And similarly the words to Timothy, “I desire therefore 
that the younger widows marry, bear children, rule the household, give none occasion to the adversary for 
reviling: for already some are turned aside after Satan,” and so on. For as on account of the danger of 
fornication he allows virgins to marry, and makes that excusable which in itself is not desirable, so to 
avoid this same fornication, he allows second marriages to widows. For it is better to know a single 
husband, though he be a second or third, than to have many paramours: that is, it is more tolerable for a 
woman to prostitute herself to one man than to many. At all events this is so if the Samaritan woman in 
John’s Gospel who said she had her sixth husband was reproved by the Lord because he was not her 
husband. For where there are more husbands than one the proper idea of a husband, who is a single 
person, is destroyed. At the beginning one rib was turned into one wife. “And they two,” he says, “shall be 
one flesh”: not three, or four; otherwise, how can they be any longer two, if they are several. Lamech, a 
man of blood and a murderer, was the first who divided one flesh between two wives. Fratricide and 
digamy were abolished by the same punishment—that of the deluge. The one was avenged seven times, 
the other seventy times seven. The guilt is as widely different as are the numbers. What the holiness of 
second marriage is, appears from this—that a person twice married cannot be enrolled in the ranks of the 
clergy, and so the Apostle tells Timothy, “Let none be enrolled as a widow under threescore years old, 
having been the wife of one man.” The whole command concerns those widows who are supported on the 
alms of the Church. The age is therefore limited, so that those only may receive the food of the poor who 
can no longer work. And at the same time, consider that she who has had two husbands, even though she 
be a widow, decrepit, and in want, is not a worthy recipient of the Church’s funds. But if she be deprived 
of the bread of charity, how much more is she deprived of that bread which cometh down from heaven, 
and of which if a man eat unworthily, he shall be guilty of outrage offered to the body and the blood of 
Christ? 


15. The passages, however, which I have adduced in support of my position and in which it is permitted to 
widows, if they so desire, to marry again, are interpreted by some concerning those widows who had lost 
their husbands and were found in that condition when they became Christians. For, supposing a person 
baptized and her husband dead, it would not be consistent if the Apostle were to bid her marry another, 
when he enjoins even those who have wives to be as though they had them not. And this is why the 
number of wives which a man may take is not defined, because when Christian baptism has been 
received, even though a third or a fourth wife has been taken, she is reckoned as the first. Otherwise, if, 
after baptism and after the death of a first husband, a second is taken why should not a sixth after the 
death of the second, third, fourth, and fifth, and so on? For it is possible, that through some strange 
misfortune, or by the judgement of God cutting short repeated marriages, a young woman may have 
several husbands, while an old woman may be left a widow by her first husband in extreme age. The first 
Adam was married once: the second was unmarried. Let the supporters of second marriages shew us as 
their leader a third Adam who was twice married. But granted that Paul allowed second marriages: upon 
the same grounds it follows that he allows even third and fourth marriages, or a woman may Marry as 
often as her husband dies. The Apostle was forced to choose many things which he did not like. He 
circumcised Timothy, and shaved his own head, practised going barefoot, let his hair grow long, and cut it 
at Cenchrea. And he had certainly chastised the Galatians, and blamed Peter because for the sake of 
Jewish observances he separated himself from the Gentiles. As then in other points connected with the 
discipline of the Church he was a Jew to Jews, a Gentile to Gentiles, and was made all things to all men, 
that he might gain all: so too he allowed second marriages to incontinent persons, and did not limit the 
number of marriages, in order that women, although they saw themselves permitted to take a second 


husband, in the same way as a third or a fourth was allowed, might blush to take a second, lest they 
should be compared to those who were three or four times married. If more than one husband be allowed, 
it makes no difference whether he be a second or a third, because there is no longer a question of single 
marriage. “All things are lawful, but not all things are expedient.” I do not condemn second, nor third, nor, 
pardon the expression, eighth marriages: I will go still further and say that I welcome even a penitent 
whoremonger. Things that are equally lawful must be weighed in an even balance. 


16. But he takes us to the Old Testament, and beginning with Adam goes on to Zacharias and Elizabeth. 
He next confronts us with Peter and the rest of the Apostles. We are therefore bound to traverse the same 
course of argument and show that chastity was always preferred to the condition of marriage. And as 
regards Adam and Eve we must maintain that before the fall they were virgins in Paradise: but after they 
sinned, and were cast out of Paradise, they were immediately married. Then we have the passage, “For 
this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and the twain shall 
become one flesh,” in explanation of which the Apostle straightway adds, “This mystery is great, but I 
speak in regard of Christ, and of the Church.” Christ in the flesh is a virgin, in the spirit he is once 
married. For he has one Church, concerning which the same Apostle says, “Husbands, love your wives, 
even as Christ also loved the Church.” If Christ loves the Church holily, chastely, and without spot, let 
husbands also love their wives in chastity. And let everyone know how to possess his vessel in 
sanctification and honour, not in the lust of concupiscence, as the Gentiles who know not God: “For God 
called us not for uncleanness, but in sanctification: seeing that ye have put off the old man with his 
doings, and have put on the new man, which is being renewed unto knowledge after the image of him that 
created him: where there cannot be male and female, Greek and Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision, 
barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman: but Christ is all, and in all.” The link of marriage is not found in 
the image of the Creator. When difference of sex is done away, and we are putting off the old man, and 
putting on the new, then we are being born again into Christ a virgin, who was both born of a virgin, and 
is born again through virginity. And whereas he says “Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth,” it 
was necessary first to plant the wood and to let it grow, so that there might be an after-growth for cutting 
down. And at the same time we must bear in mind the meaning of the phrase, “replenish the earth.” 
Marriage replenishes the earth, virginity fills Paradise. This too we must observe, at least if we would 
faithfully follow the Hebrew, that while Scripture on the first, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth days relates 
that, having finished the works of each, “God saw that it was good,” on the second day it omitted this 
altogether, leaving us to understand that two is not a good number because it destroys unity, and 
prefigures the marriage compact. Hence it was that all the animals which Noah took into the ark by pairs 
were unclean. Odd numbers denote cleanness. And yet by the double number is represented another 
mystery: that not even in beasts and unclean birds is second marriage approved. For unclean animals 
went in two and two, and clean ones by sevens, so that Noah after the flood might be able to immediately 
offer to God sacrifices from the latter. 


17. But if Enoch was translated, and Noah was preserved at the deluge, I do not think that Enoch was 
translated because he had a wife, but because he was the first to call upon God and to believe in the 
Creator; and the Apostle Paul fully instructs us concerning him in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Noah, 
moreover, who was preserved as a kind of second root for the human race, must of course be preserved 
together with his wife and sons, although in this there is a Scripture mystery. The ark, according to the 
Apostle Peter, was a type of the Church, in which eight souls were saved. When Noah entered into it, both 
he and his sons were separated from their wives; but when he landed from it, they united in pairs, and 
what had been separated in the ark, that is, in the Church, was joined together in the intercourse of the 
world. And at the same time if the ark had many compartments and little chambers, and was made with 
second and third stories, and was filled with different beasts, and was furnished with dwellings, great or 
small, according to the kind of animal, I think all this diversity in the compartments was a figure of the 
manifold character of the Church. 


18. He raises the objection that when God gave his second blessing, permission was granted to eat flesh, 
which had not in the first benediction been allowed. He should know that just as divorce according to the 
Saviour’s word was not permitted from the beginning, but on account of the hardness of our heart was a 
concession of Moses to the human race, so too the eating of flesh was unknown until the deluge. But after 
the deluge, like the quails given in the desert to the murmuring people, the poison of flesh-meat was 
offered to our teeth. The Apostle writing to the Ephesians teaches that God had purposed in the fulness of 
time to sum up and renew in Christ Jesus all things which are in heaven and in earth. Whence also the 
Saviour himself in the Revelation of John says, “I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending.” At 
the beginning of the human race we neither ate flesh, nor gave bills of divorce, nor suffered circumcision 
for a sign. Thus we reached the deluge. But after the deluge, together with the giving of the law which no 
one could fulfil, flesh was given for food, and divorce was allowed to hard-hearted men, and the knife of 
circumcision was applied, as though the hand of God had fashioned us with something superfluous. But 
once Christ has come in the end of time, and Omega passed into Alpha and turned the end into the 
beginning, we are no longer allowed divorce, nor are we circumcised, nor do we eat flesh, for the Apostle 
says, “It is good not to eat flesh, nor to drink wine.” For wine as well as flesh was consecrated after the 
deluge. 


19. What shall I say of Abraham who had three wives, as Jovinianus says, and received circumcision as a 


sign of his faith? If we follow him in the number of his wives, let us also follow him in circumcision. We 
must not partly follow, partly reject him. Isaac, moreover, the husband of one wife, Rebecca, prefigures 
the Church of Christ, and reproves the wantonness of second marriage. And if Jacob had two pairs of 
wives and concubines, and our opponent will not admit that blear-eyed Leah, ugly and prolific, was a type 
of the synagogue, but that Rachel, beautiful and long barren, indicated the mystery of the Church, let me 
remind him that when Jacob did this thing he was among the Assyrians, and in Mesopotamia in bondage 
to a hard master. But when he wished to enter the holy land, he raised on Mount Galeed the heap of 
witness, in token that the lord of Mesopotamia had failed to find anything among his baggage, and there 
swore that he would never return to the place of his bondage; and when, after wrestling with the angel at 
the brook Jabbok, he began to limp, because the great muscle of his thigh was withered, he at once gained 
the name of Israel. Then the wife whom he once loved, and for whom he had served, was slain by the son 
of sorrow near Bethlehem which was destined to be the birthplace of our Lord, the herald of virginity: and 
the intimacies of Mesopotamia died in the land of the Gospel. 


20. But I wonder why he set Judah and Tamar before us for an example, unless perchance even harlots 
give him pleasure; or Onan who was slain because he grudged his brother seed. Does he imagine that we 
approve of any sexual intercourse except for the procreation of children? As regards Moses, it is clear that 
he would have been in peril at the inn, if Sephora which is by interpretation a bird, had not circumcised 
her son, and cut off the foreskin of marriage with the knife which prefigured the Gospel. This is that 
Moses who when he saw a great vision and heard an angel, or the Lord speaking in the bush, could not by 
any means approach to him without first loosing the latchet of his shoe, that is, putting off the bonds of 
marriage. And we need not be surprised at this in the case of one who was a prophet, lawgiver, and the 
friend of God, seeing that all the people when about to draw nigh to Mount Sinai, and to hear the voice 
speaking to them, were commanded to sanctify themselves in three days, and keep themselves from their 
wives. I am out of order in violating historical sequence, but I may point out that the same thing was said 
by Ahimelech the priest to David when he fled to Nob: “If only the young men have kept themselves from 
women.” And David answered, “of a truth about these three days.” For the shew-bread, like the body of 
Christ, might not be eaten by those who rose from the marriage bed. And in passing we ought to consider 
the words “if only the young men have kept themselves from women.” The truth is that, in view of the 
purity of the body of Christ, all sexual intercourse is unclean. In the law also it is enjoined that the high 
priest must not marry any but a virgin, nor must he take to wife a widow. If a virgin and a widow are on 
the same level, how is it that one is taken, the other rejected? And the widow of a priest is bidden abide in 
the house of her father, and not to contract a second marriage. If the sister of a priest dies in virginity, just 
as the priest is commanded to go to the funeral of his father and mother, so must he go to hers. But if she 
be married, she is despised as though she belonged not to him. He who has married a wife, and he who 
has planted a vineyard, an image of the propagation of children, is forbidden to go to the battle. For he 
who is the slave of his wife cannot be the Lord’s soldier. And the laver in the tabernacle was cast from the 
mirrors of the women who fasted, signifying the bodies of pure virgins: And within, in the sanctuary, both 
cherubim, and mercy-seat, and the ark of the covenant, and the table of shew-bread, and the candle-stick, 
and the censer, were made of the purest gold. For silver might not be brought into the holy of holies. 


21. I must not linger over Moses when my purpose is at full speed to lightly touch on each topic and to 
sketch the outline of a proper knowledge of my subject. I will pass to Joshua the son of Nun, who was 
previously called Ause, or better, as in the Hebrew, Osee, that is, Saviour. For he, according to the epistle 
of Jude, saved the people of Israel and led them forth out of Egypt, and brought them into the land of 
promise. As soon as this Joshua reached the Jordan, the waters of marriage, which had ever flowed in the 
land, dried up and stood in one heap; and the whole people, barefooted and on dry ground, crossed over, 
and came to Gilgal, and there was a second time circumcised. If we take this literally, it cannot possibly 
stand. For if we had two foreskins, or if another could grow after the first was cut off, there would be 
room for speaking of a second circumcision. But the meaning is that Joshua circumcised the people who 
had crossed the desert, with the Gospel knife, and he circumcised them with a stone knife, that what in 
the case of Moses’ son was prefigured in a few might under Joshua be fulfilled in all. Moreover, the very 
foreskins were heaped together and buried, and covered with earth, and the fact that the reproach of 
Egypt was taken away, and the name of the place, Gilgal, which is by interpretation revelation, show that 
while the people wandered in the desert uncircumcised their eyes were blinded. Let us see what follows. 
After this Gospel circumcision and the consecration of twelve stones at the place of revelation, the 
Passover was immediately celebrated, a lamb was slain for them, and they ate the food of the Holy Land. 
Joshua went forth, and was met by the Prince of the host, sword in hand, that is either to shew that he 
was ready to fight for the circumcised people, or to sever the tie of marriage. And in the same way that 
Moses was commanded, so was he: “loose thy shoe, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 
For if the armed host of the Lord was represented by the trumpets of the priests, we may see in Jericho a 
type of the overthrow of the world by the preaching of the Gospel. And to pass over endless details (for it 
is not my purpose now to unfold all the mysteries of the Old Testament), five kings who previously reigned 
in the land of promise, and opposed the Gospel army, were overcome in battle with Joshua. I think it is 
clearly to be understood that before the Lord led his people from Egypt and circumcised them, sight, 
smell, taste, hearing, and touch had the dominion, and that to these, as to five princes, everything was 
subject. And when they took refuge in the cave of the body and in a place of darkness, Jesus entered the 
body itself and slew them, that the source of their power might be the instrument of their death. 


all the evil which my God permitted to be, this also, did your god permit; for he allowed Him to permit it. 
Our God changed His purposes; in like manner yours did also. For he who cast his look so late in the 
human race, changed that purpose, which for so long a period had refused to cast that look. Our God 
repented Him of the evil in a given case; so also did yours. For by the fact that he at last had regard to the 
salvation of man, he showed such a repentance of his previous disregard as was due for a wrong deed. But 
neglect of man’s salvation will be accounted a wrong deed, simply because it has been remedied by his 
repentance in the conduct of your god. Our God you say commanded a fraudulent act, but in a matter of 
gold and silver. Now, inasmuch as man is more precious than gold and silver, in so far is your god more 
fraudulent still, because he robs man of his Lord and Creator. Eye for eye does our God require; but your 
god does even a greater injury, (in your ideas,) when he prevents an act of retaliation. For what man will 
not return a blow, without waiting to be struck a second time. Our God (you say) knows not whom He 
ought to choose. Nor does your god, for if he had foreknown the issue, he would not have chosen the 
traitor Judas. If you allege that the Creator practised deception in any instance, there was a far greater 
mendacity in your Christ, whose very body was unreal. Many were consumed by the severity of my God. 
Those also who were not saved by your god are verily disposed by him to ruin. My God ordered a man to 
be slain. Your god willed himself to be put to death; not less a homicide against himself than in respect of 
him by whom he meant to be slain. I will moreover prove to Marcion that they were many who were slain 
by his god; for he made every one a homicide: in other words, he doomed him to perish, except when 
people failed in no duty towards Christ. But the straightforward virtue of truth is contented with few 
resources. Many things will be necessary for falsehood. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


MARCION’S OWN ANTITHESES, IF ONLY THE TITLE AND OBJECT OF THE WORK BE EXCEPTED, AFFORD PROOFS 
OF THE CONSISTENT ATTRIBUTES OF THE TRUE GOD 


But I would have attacked Marcion’s own Antitheses in closer and fuller combat, if a more elaborate 
demolition of them were required in maintaining for the Creator the character of a good God and a Judge, 
after the examples of both points, which we have shown to be so worthy of God. Since, however, these two 
attributes of goodness and justice do together make up the proper fulness of the Divine Being as 
omnipotent, Iam able to content myself with having now compendiously refuted his Antitheses, which aim 
at drawing distinctions out of the qualities of the (Creator’s) artifices, or of His laws, or of His great 
works; and thus sundering Christ from the Creator, as the most Good from the Judge, as One who is 
merciful from Him who is ruthless, and One who brings salvation from Him who causes ruin. The truth is, 
they rather unite the two Beings whom they arrange in those diversities (of attribute), which yet are 
compatible in God. For only take away the title of Marcion’s book, and the intention and purpose of the 
work itself, and you could get no better demonstration that the self-same God was both very good and a 
Judge, inasmuch as these two characters are only competently found in God. Indeed, the very effort which 
is made in the selected examples to oppose Christ to the Creator, conduces all the more to their union. For 
so entirely one and the same was the nature of the Divine Beings, the good and the severe, as shown both 
by the same examples and in similar proofs, that It willed to display Its goodness to those on whom It had 
first inflicted Its severity. The difference in time was no matter of surprise, when the same God was 
afterwards merciful in presence of evils which had been subdued, who had once been so austere whilst 
they were as yet unsubdued. Thus, by help of the Antitheses, the dispensation of the Creator can be more 
readily shown to have been reformed by Christ, rather than destroyed; restored, rather than abolished; 
especially as you sever your own god from everything like acrimonious conduct, even from all rivalry 
whatsoever with the Creator. Now, since this is the case, how comes it to pass that the Antitheses 
demonstrate Him to have been the Creator’s rival in every disputed cause? Well, even here, too, I will 
allow that in these causes my God has been a jealous God, who has in His own right taken especial care 
that all things done by Him should be in their beginning of a robuster growth; and this in the way of a 
good, because rational emulation, which tends to maturity. In this sense the world itself will acknowledge 
His “antitheses,” from the contrariety of its own elements, although it has been regulated with the very 
highest reason. Wherefore, most thoughtless Marcion, it was your duty to have shown that one (of the two 
Gods you teach) was a God of light, and the other a God of darkness; and then you would have found it an 
easier task to persuade us that one was a God of goodness, the other a God of severity. How ever, the 
“antithesis” (or variety of administration) will rightly be His property, to whom it actually belongs in (the 
government of) the world. 


BOOK III 


WHEREIN CHRIST IS SHOWN TO BE THE SON OF GOD, WHO CREATED THE WORLD; TO HAVE BEEN PREDICTED 
BY THE PROPHETS; TO HAVE TAKEN HUMAN FLESH LIKE OUR OWN, BY A REAL INCARNATION 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY; A BRIEF STATEMENT OF THE PRECEDING ARGUMENT IN CONNECTION WITH THE SUBJECT OF 
THIS BOOK 


Following the track of my original treatise, the loss of which we are steadily proceeding to restore, we 


22. But it is now time for us to raise the standard of Joshua’s chastity. It is written that Moses had a wife. 
Now Moses is interpreted both by our Lord and by the Apostle to mean the law: “They have Moses and the 
prophets.” And “Death reigned from Adam until Moses, even over them that had not sinned after the 
likeness of Adam’s transgression.” And no one doubts that in both passages Moses signifies the law. We 
read that Moses, that is the law, had a wife: shew me then in the same way that Joshua the son of Nun had 
either wife or children, and if you can do so, I will confess that I am beaten. He certainly received the 
fairest spot in the division of the land of Judah, and died, not in the twenties, which are ever unlucky in 
Scripture—by them are reckoned the years of Jacob’s service, the price of Joseph, and sundry presents 
which Esau who was fond of them received—but in the tens, whose praises we have often sung; and he 
was buried in Thamnath Sare, that is, most perfect sovereignty, or among those of a new covering, to 
signify the crowds of virgins, covered by the Saviour’s aid on Mount Ephraim, that is, the fruitful 
mountain; on the north of the Mountain of Gaash, which is, being interpreted, disturbance: for “Mount 
Sion is on the sides of the north, the city of the Great King,” is ever exposed to hatred, and in every trial 
says “But my feet had well nigh slipped.” The book which bears the name of Joshua ends with his burial. 
Again in the book of Judges we read of him as though he had risen and come to life again, and by way of 
summary his works are extolled. We read too “So Joshua sent the people away, every man unto his 
inheritance, that they might possess the land.” And “Israel served the Lord all the days of Joshua,” and so 
on. There immediately follows: “And Joshua the son of Nun, the servant of the Lord, died, being an 
hundred and ten years old.” Moses, moreover, only saw the land of promise; he could not enter: and “he 
died in the land of Moab, and the Lord buried him in the valley in the land of Moab over against Beth- 
peor: but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.” Let us compare the burial of the two: Moses 
died in the land of Moab, Joshua in the land of Judaea. The former was buried in a valley over against the 
house of Phogor, which is, being interpreted, reproach (for the Hebrew Phogor corresponds to Priapus ); 
the latter in Mount Ephraim on the north of Mount Gaash. And in the simple expressions of the sacred 
Scriptures there is always a more subtle meaning. The Jews gloried in children and child-bearing; and the 
barren woman, who had not offspring in Israel, was accursed; but blessed was he whose seed was in Sion, 
and his family in Jerusalem; and part of the highest blessing was, “Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine, in 
the innermost parts of thy house, thy children like olive plants, round about thy table.” Therefore his 
grave is described as placed in a valley over against the house of an idol which was in a special sense 
consecrated to lust. But we who fight under Joshua our leader, even to the present day know not where 
Moses was buried. For we despise Phogor, and all his shame, knowing that they who are in the flesh 
cannot please God. And the Lord before the flood had said “My spirit shall not abide in man for ever, for 
that he also is flesh.” Wherefore, when Moses died, the people of Israel mourned for him; but Joshua like 
one on his way to victory was unmourned. For marriage ends at death; virginity thereafter begins to wear 
the crown. 


23. Next he brings forward Samson, and does not consider that the Lord’s Nazarite was once shaven bald 
by a woman. And although Samson continues to be a type of the Saviour because he loved a harlot from 
among the Gentiles, which harlot corresponds to the Church, and because he slew more enemies in his 
death than he did in his life, yet he does not set an example of conjugal chastity. And he surely reminds us 
of Jacob’s prophecy—he was shaken by his runaway steed, bitten by an adder and fell backwards. But why 
he enumerated Deborah, and Barak, and the wife of Heber the Kenite, I am at a loss to understand. For it 
is one thing to draw up a list of military commanders in historical sequence, another to indicate certain 
figures of marriage which cannot be found in them. And whereas he prefers the fidelity of the father 
Jephthah to the tears of the virgin daughter, that makes for us. For we are not commending virgins of the 
world so much as those who are virgins for Christ’s sake, and most Hebrews blame the father for the rash 
vow he made, “If thou wilt indeed deliver the children of Ammon into mine hand, then it shall be, that 
whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my house to meet me, when I return in peace from the children of 
Ammon, it shall be for the Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a burnt offering.” Supposing (they say) a dog or 
an ass had met him, what would he have done? Their meaning is that God so ordered events that he who 
had improvidently made a vow, should learn his error by the death of his daughter. And if Samuel who was 
brought up in the tabernacle married a wife, how does that prejudice virginity? As if at the present day 
also there were not many married priests, and as though the Apostle did not describe a bishop as the 
husband of one wife, having children with all purity. At the same time we must not forget that Samuel was 
a Levite, not a priest or high-priest. Hence it was that his mother made for him a linen ephod, that is, a 
linen garment to go over the shoulders, which was the proper dress of the Levites and of the inferior 
order. And so he is not named in the Psalms among the priests, but among those who call upon the name 
of the Lord: “Moses and Aaron among his priests, and Samuel among those who call upon his name.” For 
Levi begat Kohath, Kohath begat Amminadab, Amminadab begat Korah, Korah begat Assir, Assir begat 
Elkanah, Elkanah begat Zuph, Zuph begat Tahath, Tahath begat Eliel, Eliel begat Jeroham, Jeroham begat 
Elkanah, Elkanah begat Samuel. And no one doubts that the priests sprang from the stock of Aaron, 
Eleazar, and Phinees. And seeing that they had wives, they would be rightly brought against us, if, led 
away by the error of the Encratites, we were to maintain that marriage deserved censure, and our high 
priest were not after the order of Melchizedek, without father, without mother, Agenealogetos , that is, 
unmarried. And much fruit truly did Samuel reap from his children! he himself pleased God, but begat 
such children as displeased the Lord. But if in support of second marriage, he urges the instance of Boaz 
and Ruth, let him know that in the Gospel (S. Matt. i. 6) to typify the Church even Rahab the harlot is 
reckoned among our Lord’s ancestors. 


24. He boasts that David bought his wife for two hundred foreskins. But he should remember that David 
had numerous other wives, and afterwards received Michal, Saul’s daughter, whom her father had 
delivered to another, and when he was old got heat from the embrace of the Shunammite maiden. And I 
do not say this because I am bold enough to disparage holy men, but because it is one thing to live under 
the law, another to live under the Gospel. David slew Uriah the Hittite and committed adultery with 
Bathsheba. And because he was a man of blood—the reference is not, as some think, to his wars, but to 
the murder—he was not permitted to build a temple of the Lord. But as for us, if we cause one of the least 
to stumble, and if we say to a brother Raca, or use our eyes improperly, it were good that a millstone were 
hanged about our neck, we shall be in danger of Gehenna, and a mere glance will be reckoned to us for 
adultery. He passes on to Solomon, through whom wisdom itself sang its own praises. Seeing that not 
content with dwelling upon his praises, he calls him uxorious, I am surprised that he did not add the 
words of the Canticles: “There are threescore queens, and fourscore concubines, and maidens without 
number,” and those of the First Book of Kings; And he had seven hundred wives, princesses, and three 
hundred concubines, and others without number.” These are they who turned away his heart from the 
Lord: and yet before he had many wives, and fell into sins of the flesh, at the beginning of his reign and in 
his early years he built a temple to the Lord. For every one is judged not for what he will be, but for what 
he is. But if Jovinianus approves the example of Solomon, he will no longer be in favour of second and 
third marriages only, but unless he has seven hundred wives and three hundred concubines, he cannot be 
the king’s antitype or attain to his merit. I earnestly again and again remind you, my reader, that I am 
compelled to speak as I do, and that I do not disparage our predecessors under the law, but am well aware 
that they served their generation according to their circumstances, and fulfilled the Lord’s command to 
increase, and multiply, and replenish the earth. And what is more they were figures of those that were to 
come. But we to whom it is said, “The time is shortened, that henceforth those that have wives may be as 
though they had none,” have a different command, and for us virginity is consecrated by the Virgin 
Saviour. 


25. What folly it was to include Elijah and Elisha in a list of married men, is plain without a word from me. 
For, since John Baptist came in the spirit and power of Elijah, and John was a virgin, it is clear that he 
came not only in Elijah’s spirit, but also in his bodily chastity. Then the passage relating to Hezekiah might 
be adduced (though Jovinianus with his wonted stupidity did not notice it), in which after his recovery and 
the addition of fifteen years to his life he said, “Now will I beget children.” It must be remembered, 
however, that in the Hebrew texts the passage is not so, but runs thus: “The father to the children shall 
make known thy faithfulness.” Nor need we wonder that Huldah, the prophetess, and wife of Shallum, was 
consulted by Josiah, King of Judah, when the captivity was approaching and the wrath of the Lord was 
falling upon Jerusalem: since it is the rule of Scripture when holy men fail, to praise women to the 
reproach of men. And it is superfluous to speak of Daniel, for the Hebrews to the present day affirm that 
the three youths were eunuchs, in accordance with the declaration of God which Isaiah utters to 
Hezekiah: “And of thy sons that shall issue from thee, which thou shalt beget, shall they take away: and 
they shall be eunuchs in the palace of the King of Babylon.” And again in Daniel we read: “And the king 
spake unto Ashpenaz the master of his eunuchs, that he should bring in certain of the children of Israel, 
even of the seed royal and of the nobles: youth in whom was no blemish, but well favoured, and skilful in 
all wisdom, and cunning in knowledge, and understanding science.” The conclusion is that if Daniel and 
the three youths were chosen from the seed royal, and if Scripture foretold that that there should be 
eunuchs of the seed royal, these men were those who were made eunuchs. If he meets us with the 
argument that in Ezekiel it is said that Noah, Daniel and Job in a sinful land could not free their sons and 
daughters, we reply that the words are used hypothetically. Noah and Job were not in existence at that 
time: we know that they lived many ages before. And the meaning is this: if there were such and such men 
in a sinful land, they shall not be able to save their own sons and daughters: because the righteousness of 
the father shall not save the son, nor shall the sin of one be imputed to another. “For the soul that sinneth, 
it shall die.” This, too, must be said, that Daniel, as the history of his book shows, was taken captive with 
King Jehoiakim at the same time that Ezekiel was also led into captivity. How then could he have sons who 
was still a youth? And only three years had elapsed when he was brought in to wait upon the king. Let no 
one suppose that Ezekiel at this time remembers Daniel as a man, not as a youth; for “It came to pass,” he 
says, “in the sixth year,” that is of King Jehoiakim, “in the sixth month, in the fifth day of the month:” and, 
“as I sat in my house, and the elders of Judah sat before me.” Yet on that same day it was said to him, 
“Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job were in it.” Daniel was therefore a youth, and known to 
the people, either on account of his interpretation of the king’s dreams, or on account of the release of 
Susannah, and the slaying of the elders. And it is clearly proved that at the time these things were spoken 
of Noah, Daniel, and Job, Daniel was still a youth and could not have had sons and daughters, whom he 
might save by his righteousness. So far concerning the Law. 


26. Coming to the Gospel he sets before us Zacharias and Elizabeth, Peter and his mother-in-law, and, 
with a shamelessness to which we have now grown accustomed, fails to understand that they, too, ought 
to have been reckoned among those who served the Law. For the Gospel had no being before the 
crucifixion of Christ—it was consecrated by His passion and by His blood. In accordance with this rule 
Peter and the other Apostles (I must give Jovinianus something now and then out of my abundance) had 
indeed wives, but those which they had taken before they knew the Gospel. But once they were received 
into the Apostolate, they forsook the offices of marriage. For when Peter, representing the Apostles, says 
to the Lord: “Lo we have left all and followed thee,” the Lord answered him, “Verily I say unto you, there 


is no man that hath left house or wife, or brethren, or parents, or children for the kingdom of God’s sake, 
who shall not receive manifold more in this time, and in the world to come eternal life.” But if, in order to 
show that all the Apostles had wives, he meets us with the words “Have we no right to lead about women 
or wives” (for gune in Greek has both meanings) “even as the rest of the apostles, and Cephas, and the 
brethren of the Lord?” let him add what is found in the Greek copies, “Have we no right to lead about 
women that are sisters, or wives?” This makes it clear that the writer referred to other holy women, who, 
in accordance with Jewish custom, ministered to their teachers of their substance, as we read was the 
practice with even our Lord himself. Where there is a previous reference to eating and drinking, and the 
outlay of money, and mention is afterwards made of women that are sisters, it is quite clear, as we have 
said, that we must understand, not wives, but those women who ministered of their substance. And we 
read the same account in the Old Testament of the Shunammite who was wont to welcome Elisha, and to 
put for him a table, and bread, and a candlestick, and the rest. At all events if we take gunaikas to mean 
wives, not women, the addition of the word sisters destroys the effect of the word wives, and shews that 
they were related in spirit, not by wedlock. Nevertheless, with the exception of the Apostle Peter, it is not 
openly stated that the Apostles had wives; and since the statement is made of one while nothing is said 
about the rest, we must understand that those of whom Scripture gives no such description had no wives. 
Yet Jovinianus, who has arrayed against us Zacharias and Elizabeth, Peter and his wife’s mother, should 
know, that John was the son of Zacharias and Elizabeth, that is, a virgin was the offspring of marriage, the 
Gospel of the law, chastity of matrimony; so that by a virgin prophet the virgin Lord might be both 
announced and baptized. But we might say concerning Peter, that he had a mother-in-law when he 
believed, and no longer had a wife, although in the “Sentences” we read of both his wife and daughter. 
But for the present our argument must be based wholly on Scripture. He has made his appeal to the 
Apostles, because he thinks that they, who hold the chief authority in our moral system and are the typical 
Christian teachers, were not virgins. If, then, we allow that they were not virgins (and, with the exception 
of Peter, the point cannot be proved), yet I must tell him that it is to the Apostles that the words of Isaiah 
relate: “Except the Lord of hosts had left unto us a small remnant, we should have been as Sodom, we 
should have been like unto Gomorrah.” So, then, they who were by birth Jews could not under the Gospel 
recover the virginity which they had lost in Judaism. And yet John, one of the disciples, who is related to 
have been the youngest of the Apostles, and who was a virgin when he embraced Christianity, remained a 
virgin, and on that account was more beloved by our Lord, and lay upon the breast of Jesus. And what 
Peter, who had had a wife, did not dare ask, he requested John to ask. And after the resurrection, when 
Mary Magdalene told them that the Lord had risen, they both ran to the sepulchre, but John outran Peter. 
And when they were fishing in the ship on the lake of Gennesaret, Jesus stood upon the shore, and the 
Apostles knew not who it was they saw; the virgin alone recognized a virgin, and said to Peter, “It is the 
Lord.” Again, after hearing the prediction that he must be bound by another, and led whither he would 
not, and must suffer on the cross, Peter said, “Lord what shall this man do?” being unwilling to desert 
John, with whom he had always been united. Our Lord said to him, “What is that to thee if I wish him so to 
be?” Whence the saying went abroad among the brethren that that disciple should not die. Here we have 
a proof that virginity does not die, and that the defilement of marriage is not washed away by the blood of 
martyrdom, but virginity abides with Christ, and its sleep is not death but a passing to another state. If, 
however, Jovinianus should obstinately contend that John was not a virgin, (whereas we have maintained 
that his virginity was the cause of the special love our Lord bore to him), let him explain, if he was not a 
virgin, why it was that he was loved more than the other Apostles. But you say, the Church was founded 
upon Peter: although elsewhere the same is attributed to all the Apostles, and they all receive the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, and the strength of the Church depends upon them all alike, yet one among the 
twelve is chosen so that when a head has been appointed, there may be no occasion for schism. But why 
was not John chosen, who was a virgin? Deference was paid to age, because Peter was the elder: one who 
was a youth, I may say almost a boy, could not be set over men of advanced age; and a good master who 
was bound to remove every occasion of strife among his disciples, and who had said to them, “Peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto you,” and, “He that is the greater among you, let him be the least of 
all,” would not be thought to afford cause of envy against the youth whom he had loved. We maybe sure 
that John was then a boy because ecclesiastical history most clearly proves that he lived to the reign of 
Trajan, that is, he fell asleep in the sixty-eighth year after our Lord’s passion, as I have briefly noted in my 
treatise on Illustrious Men. Peter is an Apostle, and John is an Apostle—the one a married man, the other 
a virgin; but Peter is an Apostle only, John is both an Apostle and an Evangelist, and a prophet. An Apostle, 
because he wrote to the Churches as a master; an Evangelist, because he composed a Gospel, a thing 
which no other of the Apostles, excepting Matthew, did; a prophet, for he saw in the island of Patmos, to 
which he had been banished by the Emperor Domitian as a martyr for the Lord, an Apocalypse containing 
the boundless mysteries of the future. Tertullian, more over, relates that he was sent to Rome, and that 
having been plunged into a jar of boiling oil he came out fresher and more active than when he went in. 
But his very Gospel is widely different from the rest. Matthew as though he were writing of a man begins 
thus: “The book of the Generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham;” Luke begins with 
the priesthood of Zacharias; Mark with a prophecy of the prophets Malachi and Isaiah. The first has the 
face of a man, on account of the genealogical table; the second, the face of a calf, on account of the 
priesthood; the third, the face of a lion, on account of the voice of one crying in the desert, “Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make His paths straight.” But John like an eagle soars aloft, and reaches the Father 
Himself, and says, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God,” and so on. The virgin writer expounded mysteries which the 


married could not, and to briefly sum up all and show how great was the privilege of John, or rather of 
virginity in John, the Virgin Mother was entrusted by the Virgin Lord to the Virgin disciple. 


27. But we toil to no purpose. For our opponent urges against us the Apostolic sentence and says, “Adam 
was first formed, then Eve; and Adam was not beguiled, but the woman being beguiled hath fallen into 
transgression: but she shall be saved through the child-bearing, if they continue in faith and love and 
sanctification with sobriety.” Let us consider what led the Apostle to make this declaration: “I desire 
therefore that the men pray in every place, lifting up holy hands, without wrath and disputing.” So in due 
course he lays down rules of life for the women and says “In like manner that women adorn themselves in 
modest apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety; not with braided hair, and gold or pearls or costly 
raiment; but (which becometh women professing godliness) through good works. Let a woman learn in 
quietness with all subjection. But I permit not a woman to teach, nor to have dominion over a man, but to 
be in quietness.” And that the lot of a woman might not seem a hard one, reducing her to the condition of 
a slave to her husband, the Apostle recalls the ancient law and goes back to the first example: that Adam 
was first made, then the woman out of his rib; and that the Devil could not seduce Adam, but did seduce 
Eve; and that after displeasing God she was immediately subjected to the man, and began to turn to her 
husband; and he points out that she who was once tied with the bonds of marriage and was reduced to the 
condition of Eve, might blot out the old transgression by the procreation of children: provided, however, 
that she bring up the children themselves in the faith and love of Christ, and in sanctification and chastity; 
for we must not adopt the faulty reading of the Latin texts, sobrietas, but castitas, that is, sophrosune . 
You see how you are mastered by the witness of this passage also, and cannot but be driven to admit that 
what you thought was on the side of marriage tells in favour of virginity. For if the woman is saved in 
child-bearing, and the more the children the greater the safety of the mothers, why did he add “if they 
continue in faith and love and sanctification with chastity”? The woman will then be saved, if she bear not 
children who will remain virgins: if what she has herself lost, she attains in her children, and makes up for 
the loss and decay, of the root by the excellence of the flower and fruit. 


28. Above, in passing, when our opponent adduced Solomon, who, although he had many wives, 
nevertheless built the temple, I briefly replied that it was my intention to run over the remaining points. 
Now that he may not cry out that both Solomon and others under the law, prophets and holy men, have 
been dishonoured by us, let us show what this very man with his many wives and concubines thought of 
marriage. For no one can know better than he who suffered through them, what a wife or woman is. Well 
then, he says in the Proverbs: “The foolish and bold woman comes to want bread.” What bread? Surely 
that bread which cometh down from heaven: and he immediately adds “The earth-born perish in her 
house, rush into the depths of hell.” Who are the earth-born that perish in her house? They of course who 
follow the first Adam, who is of the earth, and not the second, who is from heaven. And again in another 
place: “Like a worm in wood, so a wicked woman destroyeth her husband.” But if you assert that this was 
spoken of bad wives, I shall briefly answer: What necessity rests upon me to run the risk of the wife I 
marry proving good or bad? “It is better,” he says, “to dwell in a desert land, than with a contentious and 
passionate woman in a wide house.” How seldom we find a wife without these faults, he knows who is 
married. Hence that sublime orator, Varius Geminus says well “The man who does not quarrel is a 
bachelor.” “It is better to dwell in the corner of the housetop, than with a contentious woman in a house in 
common.” If a house common to husband and wife makes a wife proud and breeds contempt for the 
husband: how much more if the wife be the richer of the two, and the husband but a lodger in her house! 
She begins to be not a wife, but mistress of the house; and if she offend her husband, they must part. “A 
continual dropping on a wintry day” turns a man out of doors, and so will a contentious woman drive a 
man from his own house. She floods his house with her constant nagging and daily chatter, and ousts him 
from his own home, that is the Church. Hence the same Solomon previously commands: “My son flows 
forth beyond.” And the Apostle, writing to the Hebrews, says “Therefore we ought to give the more 
earnest heed to the things spoken, lest haply we flow forth beyond.” But who can hide from himself what 
is thus enigmatically expressed? “The horseleech had three daughters, dearly loved, but they satisfied her 
not, and a fourth is not satisfied when you say Enough; the grave, and woman’s love, and the earth that is 
not satisfied with water, and the fire that saith not, Enough.” The horse-leech is the devil, the daughters of 
the devil are dearly loved, and they cannot be satisfied with the blood of the slain: the grave, and woman’s 
love, and the earth dry and scorched with heat. It is not the harlot, or the adulteress who is spoken of; but 
woman’s love in general is accused of ever being insatiable; put it out, it bursts into flame; give it plenty, it 
is again in need; it enervates a man’s mind, and engrosses all thought except for the passion which it 
feeds. What we read in the parable which follows is to the same effect: “For three things the earth doth 
tremble, and for four which it cannot bear: for a servant when he is king: and a fool when he is filled with 
meat: for an odious woman when she is married to a good husband: and an handmaid that is heir to her 
mistress.” See how a wife is classed with the greatest evils. But if you reply that it is an odious wife, I will 
give you the same answer as before—the mere possibility of such danger is in itself no light matter. For he 
who marries a wife is uncertain whether he is marrying an odious woman or one worthy of his love. If she 
be odious, she is intolerable. If worthy of love, her love is compared to the grave, to the parched earth, 
and to fire. 


29. Let us come to Ecclesiastes and adduce a few corroborative passages from him also. “To everything 
there is a season, and a time to every purpose under the heaven: a time to be born, and a time to die: a 
time to plant, and a time to pluck up that which is planted.” We brought forth young under the law with 


Moses, let us die under the Gospel with Christ. We planted in marriage, let us by chastity pluck up that 
which was planted. “A time to embrace, and a time to refrain from embracing: a time to love, and a time to 
hate: a time for war, and a time for peace.” And at the same time he warns us not to prefer the law to the 
Gospel; nor to think that virgin purity is to be placed on a level with marriage: “Better,” he says, “is the 
end of a thing than the beginning thereof.” And he immediately adds: “Say not thou, what is the cause 
that the former days were better than these? for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this.” And he 
gives the reason why the latter days are better than the former: “For wisdom with an inheritance is good.” 
Under the law carnal wisdom was followed by the sword of death; under the Gospel an eternal inheritance 
awaits spiritual wisdom. “Behold, this have I found, saith the Preacher, one man among a thousand have I 
found; but a woman among all those have I not found. Behold this only have I found, that God made man 
upright; but they have sought out many inventions.” He says that he had found man upright. Consider the 
force of the words. The word man comprehends both male and female. “But a woman,” he says, “among 
all these have I not found.” Let us read the beginning of Genesis, and we shall find Adam, that is man, 
called both male and female. Having then been created by God good and upright, by our own fault we 
have fallen to a worse condition; and that which in Paradise had been upright, when we left Paradise was 
corrupt. If you object that before they sinned there was a distinction in sex between male and female, and 
that they could without sin have come together, it is uncertain what might have happened. For we cannot 
know the judgements of God, and anticipate his sentence as we choose. What really happened is plain 
enough,—that they who in Paradise remained in perpetual virginity, when they were expelled from 
Paradise were joined together. Or if Paradise admits of marriage, and there is no difference between 
marriage and virginity, what prevented their previous intercourse even in Paradise? They are driven out of 
Paradise; and what they did not there, they do on earth; so that from the very earliest days of humanity 
virginity was consecrated by Paradise, and marriage by earth. “Let thy garments be always white.” The 
eternal whiteness of our garments is the purity of virginity. In the morning we sowed our seed, and in the 
evening let us not cease. Let us who served marriage under the law, serve virginity under the Gospel. 


30. I pass to the Song of Songs, and whereas our opponent thinks it makes altogether for marriage, I shall 
show that it contains the mysteries of virginity. Let us hear what the bride says before that the 
bridegroom comes to earth, suffers, descends to the lower world, and rises again. “We will make for thee 
likenesses of gold with ornaments of silver while the king sits at his table.” Before the Lord rose again, 
and the Gospel shone, the bride had not gold, but likenesses of gold. As for the silver, however, which she 
professes to have at the marriage, she not only had silver ornaments, but she had them in variety—in 
widows, in the continent, and in the married. Then the bridegroom makes answer to the bride, and 
teaches her that the shadow of the old law has passed away, and the truth of the Gospel has come. “Rise 
up, my love, my fair one, and come away, for lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone.” This relates 
to the Old Testament. Once more he speaks of the Gospel and of virginity: “The flowers appear on the 
earth, the time of the pruning of vines has come.” Does he not seem to you to say the very same thing that 
the Apostle says: “The time is shortened that henceforth both those that have wives may be as though 
they had none”? And more plainly does he herald chastity: “The voice,” he says, “of the turtle is heard in 
our land.” The turtle, the chastest of birds, always dwelling in lofty places, is a type of the Saviour. Let us 
read the works of naturalists and we shall find that it is the nature of the turtle-dove, if it lose its mate, 
not to take another; and we shall understand that second marriage is repudiated even by dumb birds. And 
immediately the turtle says to its fellow: “The fig tree hath put forth its green figs,” that is, the 
commandments of the old law have fallen, and the blossoming vines of the Gospel give forth their 
fragrance. Whence the Apostle also says, “We are a sweet savour of Christ.” “Arise, my love, my fair one, 
and come away. O my dove, thou art in the clefts of the rock, in the covert of the steep place. Let me see 
thy countenance, let me hear thy voice; for sweet is thy voice, and thy countenance is comely.” Whilst thou 
coveredst thy countenance like Moses and the veil of the law remained, I neither saw thy face, nor did I 
condescend to hear thy voice. I said, “Yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not hear.” But now with 
unveiled face behold my glory, and shelter thyself in the cleft and steep places of the solid rock. On 
hearing this the bride disclosed the mysteries of chastity: “My beloved is mine, and I am his: he feedeth 
his flock among the lilies,” that is among the pure virgin bands. Would you know what sort of a throne our 
true Solomon, the Prince of Peace, has, and what his attendants are like? “Behold,” he says, “it is the litter 
of Solomon: threescore mighty men are about it, of the mighty men of Israel. They all handle the sword, 
and are expert in war: every man hath his sword upon his thigh.” They who are about Solomon have their 
sword upon their thigh, like Ehud, the left-handed judge, who slew the fattest of foes, a man devoted to 
the flesh, and cut short all his pleasures. “I will get me,” he says, “to the mountain of myrrh;” to those, 
that is, who have mortified their bodies; “and to the hill of frankincense,” to the crowds of pure virgins; 
“and I will say to my bride, thou art all fair, my love, and there is no spot in thee.” Whence too the Apostle: 
“That he might present the church to himself a glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing.” “Come with me from Lebanon, my bride, with me from Lebanon. Thou shalt come and pass on 
from the beginning of faith, from the top of Sanir and Hermon, from the lions’ dens, from the mountains of 
the leopards.” Lebanon is, being interpreted, whiteness. Come then, fairest bride, concerning whom it is 
elsewhere said “Who is she that cometh up, all in white?” and pass on by way of this world, from the 
beginning of faith, and from Sanir, which is by interpretation, God of light, as we read in the psalm: “Thy 
word is a lantern unto my feet, and light unto my path;” and “from Hermon,” that is, consecration: and 
“flee from the lions’ dens, and the mountains of the leopards who cannot change their spots.” Flee, he 
says, from the lions’ dens, flee from the pride of devils, that when thou hast been consecrated to me, I 
may be able to say unto thee: “Thou hast ravished my heart, my sister, my bride, thou hast ravished mine 


heart with one of thine eyes, with one chain of thy neck.” What he says is something like this—I do not 
reject marriage: you have a second eye, the left, which I have given to you on account of the weakness of 
those who cannot see the right. But I am pleased with the right eye of virginity, and if it be blinded the 
whole body is in darkness. And that we might not think he had in view carnal love and bodily marriage, he 
at once excludes this meaning by saying “Thou hast ravished my heart, my bride, my sister.” The name 
sister excludes all suspicion of unhallowed love. “How fair are thy breasts with wine,” those breasts 
concerning which he had said above, My beloved is mine, and I am his: “betwixt my breasts shall he lie,” 
that is in the princely portion of the heart where the Word of God has its lodging. What wine is that which 
gives beauty to the breasts of the bride, and fills them with the milk of chastity? That, forsooth, of which 
the bridegroom goes on to speak: “I have drunk my wine with my milk. Eat, O friends: yea, drink and be 
drunken, my brethren.” Hence the Apostles also were said to be filled with new wine; with new, he says, 
not with old wine; because new wine is put into fresh wine-skins, and they did not walk in oldness of the 
letter, but in newness of the Spirit. This is wine wherewith when youths and maidens are intoxicated, they 
at once thirst for virginity; they are filled with the spirit of chastity, and the prophecy of Zechariah comes 
to pass, at least if we follow the Hebrew literally, for he prophesied concerning virgins: “And the streets of 
the city shall be full of boys and girls playing in the streets thereof. For what is his goodness, and what is 
his beauty, but the corn of the elect, and wine that giveth birth to virgins?” They are virgins of whom it is 
written in the forty-fifth psalm: “The virgins her companions that follow her shall be brought unto thee. 
With gladness and rejoicing shall they be led: they shall enter into the King’s palace.” 


31. Then follows: “A garden shut up is my sister, my bride: a garden shut up, a fountain sealed.” That 
which is shut up and sealed reminds us of the mother of our Lord who was a mother and a Virgin. Hence it 
was that no one before or after our Saviour was laid in his new tomb, hewn in the solid rock. And yet she 
that was ever a Virgin is the mother of many virgins. For next we read: “Thy shoots are an orchard of 
pomegranates with precious fruits.” By pomegranates and fruits is signified the blending of all virtues in 
virginity. “My beloved is white and ruddy”; white in virginity, ruddy in martyrdom. And because He is 
white and ruddy, therefore it is immediately added “His mouth is most sweet, yea, he is altogether lovely.” 
The virgin bridegroom having been praised by the virgin bride, in turn praises the virgin bride, and says 
to her: “How beautiful are thy feet in sandals, O daughter of Aminadab,” which is, being interpreted, a 
people that offereth itself willingly. For virginity is voluntary, and therefore the steps of the Church in the 
beauty of chastity are praised. This is not the time for me like a commentator to explain all the mysteries 
of virginity from the Song of Songs; I have no doubt that the fastidious reader will turn up his nose at 
what has already been said. 


32. Isaiah tells of the mystery of our faith and hope: “Behold a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and 
shall call his name Emmanuel.” I know that the Jews are accustomed to meet us with the objection that in 
Hebrew the word Almah does not mean a virgin, but a young woman. And, to speak truth, a virgin is 
properly called Bethulah, but a young woman, or a girl, is not Almah, but Naarah! What then is the 
meaning of Almah? A hidden virgin, that is, not merely virgin, but a virgin and something more, because 
not every virgin is hidden, shut off from the occasional sight of men. Then again, Rebecca, on account of 
her extreme purity, and because she was a type of the Church which she represented in her own virginity, 
is described in Genesis as Almah, not Bethulah, as may clearly be proved from the words of Abraham’s 
servant, spoken by him in Mesopotamia: “And he said, O Lord, the God of my master Abraham, if now thou 
do prosper my way which I go: behold I stand by the fountain of water; and let it come to pass, that the 
maiden which cometh forth to draw, to whom I shall say, Give me, I pray thee, a little water of this pitcher 
to drink; and she shall say to me, Both drink thou, and I will also draw for thy camels: let the same be the 
woman whom the Lord hath appointed for my master’s son.” Where he speaks of the maiden coming forth 
to draw water, the Hebrew word is Almah, that is, a virgin secluded, and guarded by her parents with 
extreme care. Or, if this be not so, let them at least show me where the word is applied to married women 
as well, and I will confess my ignorance. “Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son.” If virginity be 
not preferred to marriage, why did not the Holy Spirit choose a married woman, or a widow? For at that 
time Anna the daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser, was alive, distinguished for purity, and always 
free to devote herself to prayers and fasting in the temple of God. If the life, and good works, and fasting 
without virginity can merit the advent of the Holy Spirit, she might well have been the mother of our Lord. 
Let us hasten to the rest: “The virgin daughter of Zion hath despised thee and laughed thee to scorn.” To 
her whom he called daughter the prophet also gave the title virgin, for fear that if he spoke only of a 
daughter, it might be supposed that she was married. This is the virgin daughter whom elsewhere he thus 
addresses: “Sing, O barren, thou that dost not bear; break forth into singing, and cry aloud, thou that 
didst not travail with child: for more are the children of the desolate, than the children of the married 
wife, saith the Lord.” This is she of whom God by the mouth of Jeremiah speaks, saying: “Can a maid 
forget her ornaments, or a bride her attire.” Concerning her we read of a great miracle in the same 
prophecy—that a woman should compass a man, and that the Father of all things should be contained in a 
virgin’s womb. 


33. “Granted,” says Jovinianus, “that there is a difference between marriage and virginity, what have you 
to say to this,—Suppose a virgin and a widow were baptized, and continued as they were, what difference 
will there be between them?” What we have already said concerning Peter and John, Anna and Mary, may 
be of service here. For if there is no difference between a virgin and a widow, both being baptized, 
because baptism makes a new man, upon the same principle harlots and prostitutes, if they are baptized, 


will be equal to virgins. If previous marriage is no prejudice to a baptized widow, and past pleasures and 
the exposure of their bodies to public lust are no detriment in the case of harlots, once they have 
approached the laver they will gain the rewards of virginity. It is one thing to unite with God a mind pure 
and free from any stain of memory, another to remember the foul and forced embraces of a man, and in 
recollection to act a part which you do not in person. Jeremiah, who was sanctified in the womb, and was 
known in his mother’s belly, enjoyed the high privilege because he was predestined to the blessing of 
virginity. And when all were captured, and even the vessels of the temple were plundered by the King of 
Babylon, he alone was liberated by the enemy, knew not the insults of captivity, and was supported by the 
conquerors; and Nebuchadnezzar, though he gave Nebuzaradan no charge concerning the Holy of Holies, 
did give him charge concerning Jeremiah. For that is the true temple of God, and that is the Holy of 
Holies, which is consecrated to the Lord by pure virginity. On the other hand, Ezekiel, who was kept 
captive in Babylon, who saw the storm approaching from the north, and the whirlwind sweeping all before 
it, says, “My wife died in the evening and I did in the morning as I was commanded.” For the Lord had 
previously told him that in that day he should open his mouth, and speak, and no longer keep silence. 
Mark well, that while his wife was living he was not at liberty to admonish the people. His wife died, the 
bond of wedlock was broken, and without the least hesitation he constantly devoted himself to the 
prophetic office. For he who was called being free, is truly the Lord’s bondservant. I do not deny the 
blessedness of widows who remain such after their baptism; nor do I disparage those wives who maintain 
their chastity in wedlock; but as they attain a greater reward with God than married women who pay the 
marriage due, let widows themselves be content to give the preference to virginity. For if a chastity which 
comes too late, when the glow of bodily pleasure is no longer felt, makes them feel superior to married 
women, why should they not acknowledge themselves inferior to perpetual virginity. 


34. All that goes for nothing, says Jovinianus, because even bishops, priests, and deacons, husbands of 
one wife, and having children, were appointed by the Apostle. Just as the Apostle says he has no 
commandment respecting virgins, and yet gives his advice, as one who had obtained mercy from the Lord, 
and is anxious throughout the whole discussion to give virginity the preference over marriage, and 
advises what he does not venture to command, lest he seem to lay a snare, and to put a heavier burden 
upon man’s nature than it can bear; so also in establishing the constitution of the Church, inasmuch as the 
elements of the early Church were drawn from the Gentiles, he made the rules for fresh believers 
somewhat lighter that they might not in alarm shrink from keeping them. Then, again, the Apostles and 
elders wrote letters from Jerusalem that no heavier burden should be laid on Gentile believers than that 
they should keep themselves from idolatry, and from fornication, and from things strangled. As though 
they were providing for infant children, they gave them milk to drink, not solid food. Nor did they lay 
down rules for continence, nor hint at virginity, nor urge to fasting, nor repeat the directions given in the 
Gospel to the Apostles, not to have two tunics, nor scrip, nor money in their girdles, nor staff in their 
hand, nor shoes on their feet. And they certainly did not bid them, if they wished to be perfect, go and sell 
all that they had and give to the poor, and “come follow me.” For if the young man who boasted of having 
done all that the law enjoins, when he heard this went away sorrowful, because he had great possessions, 
and the Pharisees derided an utterance such as this from our Lord’s lips: how much more would the vast 
multitude of Gentiles, whose highest virtue consisted in not plundering another’s goods, have repudiated 
the obligation of perpetual chastity and continence, when they were told in the letter to keep themselves 
from idols, and from fornication, seeing that fornication was heard of among them, and such fornication as 
was not “even among the Gentiles.” But the very choice of a bishop makes for me. For he does not say: Let 
a bishop be chosen who marries one wife and begets children; but who marries one wife, and has his 
children in subjection and well disciplined. You surely admit that he is no bishop who during his 
episcopate begets children. The reverse is the case—if he be discovered, he will not be bound by the 
ordinary obligations of a husband, but will be condemned as an adulterer. Either permit priests to perform 
the work of marriage with the result that virginity and marriage are on a par: or if it is unlawful for priests 
to touch their wives, they are so far holy in that they imitate virgin chastity. But something more follows. A 
layman, or any believer, cannot pray unless he abstain from sexual intercourse. Now a priest must always 
offer sacrifices for the people: he must therefore always pray. And if he must always pray, he must always 
be released from the duties of marriage. For even under the old law they who used to offer sacrifices for 
the people not only remained in their houses, but purified themselves for the occasion by separating from 
their wives, nor would they drink wine or strong drink which are wont to stimulate lust. That married men 
are elected to the priesthood, I do not deny: the number of virgins is not so great as that of the priests 
required. Does it follow that because all the strongest men are chosen for the army, weaker men should 
not be taken as well? All cannot be strong. If an army were constituted of strength only, and numbers 
went for nothing, the feebler men might be rejected. As it is, men of second or third-rate strength are 
chosen, that the army may have its full numerical complement. How is it, then, you will say, that 
frequently at the ordination of priests a virgin is passed over, and a married man taken? Perhaps because 
he lacks other qualifications in keeping with virginity, or it may be that he is thought a virgin, and is not: 
or there may be a stigma on his virginity, or at all events virginity itself makes him proud, and while he 
plumes himself on mere bodily chastity, he neglects other virtues; he does not cherish the poor: he is too 
fond of money. It sometimes happens that a man has a gloomy visage, a frowning brow, a walk as though 
he were in a solemn procession, and so offends the people, who, because they have no fault to find with 
his life, hate his mere dress and gait. Many are chosen not out of affection for themselves, but out of 
hatred for another. In most cases the election is won by mere simplicity, while the shrewdness and 
discretion of another candidate elicit opposition as though they were evils. Sometimes the judgement of 


the commoner people is at fault, and in testing the qualities of the priesthood, the individual inclines to 
his own character, with the result that he looks not so much for a good candidate as for one like himself. 
Not unfrequently it happens that married men, who form the larger portion of the people, in approving 
married candidates seem to approve themselves, and it does not occur to them that the mere fact that 
they prefer a married person to a virgin is evidence of their inferiority to virgins. What I am going to say 
will perhaps offend many. Yet I will say it, and good men will not be angry with me, because they will not 
feel the sting of conscience. Sometimes it is the fault of the bishops, who choose into the ranks of the 
clergy not the best, but the cleverest, men, and think the more simple as well as innocent ones incapable; 
or, as though they were distributing the offices of an earthly service, they give posts to their kindred and 
relations; or they listen to the dictates of wealth. And, worse than all, they give promotion to the clergy 
who besmear them with flattery. To take the other view, if the Apostle’s meaning be that marriage is 
necessary in a bishop, the Apostle himself ought not to have been a bishop, for he said, “Yet I would that 
all men were even as I myself.” And John will be thought unworthy of this rank, and all the virgins, and the 
continent, the fairest gems that give grace and ornament to the Church. Bishop, priest, and deacon, are 
not honourable distinctions, but names of offices. And we do not read: “If a man seeketh the office of a 
bishop, he desireth a good degree,” but, “he desireth a good work,” because by being placed in the higher 
order an opportunity is afforded him, if he choose to avail himself of it, for the practice of virtue. 


35. “The bishop, then, must be without reproach, so that he is the slave of no vice: “the husband of one 
wife,” that is, in the past, not in the present; “sober,” or better, as it is in the Greek, “vigilant,” that is 
nephaleon; “chaste,” for that is the meaning of sophrona; “distinguished,” both by chastity and conduct: 
“hospitable,” so that he imitates Abraham, and with strangers, nay rather in strangers, entertains Christ; 
“apt to teach,” for it profits nothing to enjoy the consciousness of virtue, unless a man be able to instruct 
the people intrusted to him, so that he can exhort in doctrine, and refute the gainsayers; “not a drunkard,” 
for he who is constantly in the Holy of Holies and offers sacrifices, will not drink wine and strong drink, 
since wine is a luxury. If a bishop drink at all, let it be in such a way that no one will know whether he has 
drunk or not. “No striker,” that is, a striker of men’s consciences, for the Apostle is not pointing out what 
a boxer, but a pontiff ought not to do. He directly teaches what he ought to do: “but gentle, not 
contentious, no lover of money, one that ruleth well his own house, having his children in subjection with 
all chastity.” See what chastity is required in a bishop! If his child be unchaste, he himself cannot be a 
bishop, and he offends God in the same way as did Eli the priest, who had indeed rebuked his sons, but 
because he had not put away the offenders, fell backwards and died before the lamp of God went out. 
“Women in like manner must be chaste,” and so on. In every grade, and in both sexes, chastity has the 
chief place. You see then that the blessedness of a bishop, priest, or deacon, does not lie in the fact that 
they are bishops, priests, or deacons, but in their having the virtues which their names and offices imply. 
Otherwise, if a deacon be holier than his bishop, his lower grade will not give him a worse standing with 
Christ. If it were so, Stephen the deacon, the first to wear the martyr’s crown, would be less in the 
kingdom of heaven than many bishops, and than Timothy and Titus, whom I venture to make neither 
inferior nor yet superior to him. Just as in the legions of the army there are generals, tribunes, centurions, 
javelin-men, and light-armed troops, common soldiers, and companies, but once the battle begins, all 
distinctions of rank are dropped, and the one thing looked for is valour: so too in this camp and in this 
battle, in which we contend against devils, not names but deeds are needed: and under the true 
commander, Christ, not the man who has the highest title has the greatest fame, but he who is the bravest 
walrior. 


36. But you will say: “If everybody were a virgin, what would become of the human race”? Like shall here 
beget like. If everyone were a widow, or continent in marriage, how will mortal men be propagated? Upon 
this principle there will be nothing at all for fear that something else may cease to exist. To put a case: if 
all men were philosophers, there would be no husbandmen. Why speak of husbandmen? there would be 
no orators, no lawyers, no teachers of the other professions. If all men were leaders, what would become 
of the soldiers? If all were the head, whose head would they be called, when there were no other 
members? You are afraid that if the desire for virginity were general there would be no prostitutes, no 
adulteresses, no wailing infants in town or country. Every day the blood of adulterers is shed, adulterers 
are condemned, and lust is raging and rampant in the very presence of the laws and the symbols of 
authority and the courts of justice. Be not afraid that all will become virgins: virginity is a hard matter, 
and therefore rare, because it is hard: “Many are called, few chosen.” Many begin, few persevere. And so 
the reward is great for those who have persevered. If all were able to be virgins, our Lord would never 
have said: “He that is able to receive it, let him receive it:” and the Apostle would not have hesitated to 
give his advice,—“Now concerning virgins I have no commandment of the Lord.” Why then, you will say, 
were the organs of generation created, and why were we so fashioned by the all-wise creator, that we 
burn for one another, and long for natural intercourse? To reply is to endanger our modesty: we are, as it 
were, between two rocks, the Symplegades of necessity and virtue, on either side; and must make 
shipwreck of either our sense of shame, or of the cause we defend: If we reply to your suggestions, shame 
covers our face. If shame secures silence, in a manner we seem to desert our post, and to leave the 
ground clear to the raging foe. Yet it is better, as the story goes, to shut our eyes and fight like the 
blindfold gladiators, than not to repel with the shield of truth the darts aimed at us. I can indeed say: “Our 
hinder parts which are banished from sight, and the lower portions of the abdomen, which perform the 
functions of nature, are the Creator’s work.” But inasmuch as the physical conformation of the organs of 
generation testifies to difference of sex, I shall briefly reply: Are we never then to forego lust, for fear that 


we may have members of this kind for nothing? Why then should a husband keep himself from his wife? 
Why should a widow persevere in chastity, if we were only born to live like beasts? Or what harm does it 
do me if another man lies with my wife? For as the teeth were made for chewing, and the food masticated 
passes into the stomach, and a man is not blamed for giving my wife bread: similarly if it was intended 
that the organs of generation should always be performing their office, when my vigour is spent let 
another take my place, and, if I may so speak, let my wife quench her burning lust where she can. But 
what does the Apostle mean by exhorting to continence, if continence be contrary to nature? What does 
our Lord mean when He instructs us in the various kinds of eunuchs. Surely the Apostle who bids us 
emulate his own chastity, must be asked, if we are to be consistent, Why are you like other men, Paul? 
Why are you distinguished from the female sex by a beard, hair, and other peculiarities of person? How is 
it that you have not swelling bosoms, and are not broad at the hips, narrow at the chest? Your voice is 
rugged, your speech rough, your eyebrows more shaggy. To no purpose you have all these manly qualities, 
if you forego the embraces of women. I am compelled to say something and become a fool: but you have 
forced me to dare to speak. Our Lord and Saviour, Who though He was in the form of God, condescended 
to take the form of a servant, and became obedient to the Father even unto death, yea the death of the 
cross—what necessity was there for Him to be born with members which He was not going to use? He 
certainly was circumcised to manifest His sex. Why did he cause John the Apostle and John the Baptist to 
make themselves eunuchs through love of Him, after causing them to be born men? Let us then who 
believe in Christ follow His example. And if we knew Him after the flesh, let us no longer know Him 
according to the flesh. The substance of our resurrection bodies will certainly be the same as now, though 
of higher glory. For the Saviour after His descent into hell had so far the selfsame body in which He was 
crucified, that He showed the disciples the marks of the nails in His hands and the wound in His side. 
Moreover, if we deny the identity of His body because He entered though the doors were shut, and this is 
not a property of human bodies, we must deny also that Peter and the Lord had real bodies because they 
walked upon the water, which is contrary to nature. “In the resurrection of the dead they will neither 
marry nor be given in marriage, but will be like the angels.” What others will hereafter be in heaven, that 
virgins begin to be on earth. If likeness to the angels is promised us (and there is no difference of sex 
among the angels), we shall either be of no sex as are the angels, or at all events which is clearly proved, 
though we rise from the dead in our own sex, we shall not perform the functions of sex. 


37. But why do we argue, and why are we eager to frame a clever and victorious reply to our opponent? 
“Old things have passed away, behold all things have become new.” I will run through the utterances of 
the Apostles, and as to the instances afforded by Solomon I added short expositions to facilitate their 
being understood, so now I will go over the passages bearing on Christian purity and continence, and will 
make of many proofs a connected series. By this method I shall succeed in omitting nothing relating to 
chastity, and shall avoid being tediously long. Amongst other passages, Paul the Apostle writes to the 
Romans: “What fruit then had ye at that time in the things whereof ye are now ashamed? for the end of 
those things is death. But now being made free from sin, and become servants to God, ye have your fruit 
unto sanctification, and the end eternal life.” I suppose too that the end of marriage is death. But the 
compensating fruit of sanctification, fruit belonging either to virginity or to continence, is eternal life. And 
afterwards: “Wherefore, my brethren, ye also were made dead to the law through the body of Christ; that 
ye should be joined to another, even to him who was raised from the dead, that we might bring forth fruit 
unto God. For when we were in the flesh, the sinful passions, which were through the law, wrought in our 
members to bring forth fruit unto death. But now we have been discharged from the law, having died to 
that wherein we were holden; so that we serve in newness of the Spirit, and not in oldness of the letter.” 
“When,” he says, “we were in the flesh, and not in the newness of the Spirit but in the oldness of the 
letter,” we did those things which pertained to the flesh, and bore fruit unto death. But now because we 
are dead to the law, through the body of Christ, let us bear fruit to God, that we may belong to Him who 
rose from the dead. And elsewhere, having previously said, “I know that the law is spiritual,” and having 
discussed at some length the violence of the flesh which frequently drives us to do what we would not, he 
at last continues: “O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me out of the body of this death? I thank 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” And again, “So then I myself with the mind serve the law of God; but 
with the flesh the law of sin.” And, “There is therefore now no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus, who walk not after the flesh. For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free from the 
law of sin and death.” And more clearly in what follows he teaches that Christians do not walk according 
to the flesh but according to the Spirit: “For they that are after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh; 
but they that are after the spirit the things of the spirit. For the mind of the flesh is death; but the mind of 
the spirit is life and peace: because the mind of the flesh is enmity against God; for it is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can it be: and they that are in the flesh cannot please God. But ye are not in 
the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you,” and so on to where he says, “So 
then, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live after the flesh: for if ye live after the flesh, ye must 
die; but if by the spirit ye mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live. For as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, these are sons of God.” If the wisdom of the flesh is enmity against God, and they who are in the 
flesh cannot please God, I think that they who perform the functions of marriage love the wisdom of the 
flesh, and therefore are in the flesh. The Apostle being desirous to withdraw us from the flesh and to join 
us to the Spirit, says afterwards: “I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your reasonable service. And be not 
fashioned according to this world: but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove 
what is the good and acceptable and perfect will of God. For I say, through the grace that was given me, to 


every man that is among you, not to think of himself more highly than he ought to think; but to think 
according to chastity” (not soberly as the Latin versions badly render), but “think,” he says, “according to 
chastity,” for the Greek words are eis to sophronein. Let us consider what the Apostle says: “Be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is the good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God.” What he says is something like this—God indeed permits marriage, He permits second 
marriages, and if necessary, prefers even third marriages to fornication and adultery. But we who ought to 
present our bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is our reasonable service, should 
consider, not what God permits, but what He wishes: that we may prove what is the good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God. It follows that what He merely permits is neither good, nor acceptable, nor 
perfect. And he gives his reasons for this advice: “Knowing the season, that now it is high time for you to 
awake out of sleep: for now is salvation nearer to us than when we first believed. The night is far spent, 
and the day is at hand.” And lastly: “Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh, 
to fulfil the lusts thereof.” God’s will is one thing, His indulgence another. Whence, writing to the 
Corinthians, he says, “I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even as 
unto babes in Christ. I have fed you with milk, and not with meat: for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, 
neither yet now are ye able. For ye are yet carnal.” He who is in the merely animal state, and does not 
receive the things pertaining to the Spirit of God (for he is foolish, and cannot understand them, because 
they are spiritually discerned), he is not fed with the food of perfect chastity, but with the coarse milk of 
marriage. As through man came death, so also through man came the resurrection of the dead. As in 
Adam we all die, so in Christ we shall all be made alive. Under the law we served the old Adam, under the 
Gospel let us serve the new Adam. For the first man Adam was made a living soul, the last Adam was 
made a quickening spirit. “The first man is of the earth, earthy: the second man is of heaven. As is the 
earthy, such are they also that are earthy: and as is the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly. And 
as we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly. Now this I say, 
brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God; neither doth corruption inherit 
incorruption.” This is so clear that no explanation can make it clearer: “Flesh and blood,” he says, “cannot 
inherit the Kingdom of God, neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.” If corruption attaches to all 
intercourse, and incorruption is characteristic of chastity, the rewards of chastity cannot belong to 
marriage. “For we know that if the earthly house of this tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building from 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal, in the heavens. For verily in this we groan, longing to be 
clothed upon with our habitation which is from heaven. We are willing to be absent from the body, and to 
be at home with the Lord. Wherefore also we make it our aim, whether in the body, or out of the body, to 
be well-pleasing unto God.” And by way of more fully explaining what he did not wish them to be he says 
elsewhere: “I espoused you to one husband, that I might present you as a pure virgin to Christ.” But if you 
choose to apply the words to the whole Assembly of believers, and in this betrothal to Christ include both 
married women, and the twice-married, and widows, and virgins, that also makes for us. For whilst he 
invites all to chastity and to the reward of virginity, he shows that virginity is more excellent than all these 
conditions. And again writing to the Galatians he says: “Because by the works of the law shall no flesh be 
justified.” Among the works of the law is marriage, and accordingly under it they are cursed who have no 
children. And if under the Gospel it is permitted to have children, it is one thing to make a concession to 
weakness, another to hold out rewards to virtue. 


38. Something else I will say to my friends who marry and after long chastity and continence begin to 
burn and are as wanton as the brutes: “Are ye so foolish? having begun in the Spirit, are ye now perfected 
in the flesh? Did ye suffer so many things in vain?” If the Apostle in the case of some persons loosens the 
cords of continence, and lets them have a slack rein, he does so on account of the infirmity of the flesh. 
This is the enemy he has in view when he once more says: “Walk by the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfill the 
lust of the flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh.” It is unnecessary 
now to speak of the works of the flesh: it would be tedious, and he who chooses can easily gather them 
from the letter of the Apostle. I will only speak of the Spirit and its fruits, love, joy, peace, long suffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, continence. All the virtues of the Spirit are supported and 
protected by continence, which is as it were their solid foundation and crowning point. Against such there 
is no law. “And they that are of Christ have crucified their flesh with the passions and the lusts thereof. If 
we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk.” Why do we who with Christ have crucified our flesh 
and its passions and desires again desire to do the things of the flesh? “Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. For he that soweth unto his own flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that 
soweth unto the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap eternal life.” I think that he who has a wife, so long as he 
reverts to the practice in question, that Satan may not tempt him, is sowing to the flesh and not to the 
Spirit. And he who sows to the flesh (the words are not mine, but the Apostle’s) reaps corruption. God the 
Father chose us in Christ before the foundation of the world, that we might be holy and without spot 
before Him. We walked in the lusts of the flesh, doing the desires of the flesh and of the thoughts, and 
were children of wrath, even as the rest. But now He has raised us up with Him, and made us to sit with 
Him in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus, that we may put away according to our former manner of life 
the old man, which is corrupt according to the lusts of deceit, and that blessing may be applied to us 
which so finely concludes the mystical Epistle to the Ephesians: “Grace be with all them that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in uncorruptness.” “For our citizenship is in heaven; from whence also we wait for a 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ: who shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, that it may be 
conformed to the body of his glory. Whatsoever things then are true, whatsoever are chaste, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things pertain to purity, let us join ourselves to these, let us follow these. 


come now, in the order of our subject, to treat of Christ, although this be a work of supererogation, after 
the proof which we have gone through that there is but one only God. For no doubt it has been already 
ruled with sufficient clearness, that Christ must be regarded as pertaining to no other God than the 
Creator, when it has been determined that no other God but the Creator should be the object of our faith. 
Him did Christ so expressly preach, whilst the apostles one after the other also so clearly affirmed that 
Christ belonged to no other God than Him whom He Himself preached—that is, the Creator—that no 
mention of a second God (nor, accordingly, of a second Christ) was ever agitated previous to Marcion’s 
scandal. This is most easily proved by an examination of both the apostolic and the heretical churches, 
from which we are forced to declare that there is undoubtedly a subversion of the rule (of faith), where 
any opinion is found of later date,—a point which I have inserted in my first book. A discussion of it would 
unquestionably be of value even now, when we are about to make a separate examination into (the subject 
of) Christ; because, whilst proving Christ to be the Creator’s Son, we are effectually shutting out the God 
of Marcion. Truth should employ all her available resources, and in no limping way. In our compendious 
rules of faith, however, she has it all her own way. But I have resolved, like an earnest man, to meet my 
adversary every way and everywhere in the madness of his heresy, which is so great, that he has found it 
easier to assume that that Christ has come who was never heard of, than He who has always been 
predicted. 


CHAPTER II 


WHY CHRIST’S COMING SHOULD BE PREVIOUSLY ANNOUNCED 


Coming then at once to the point, I have to encounter the question, Whether Christ ought to have come so 
suddenly? (I answer, No.) First, because He was the Son of God His Father. For this was a point of order, 
that the Father should announce the Son before the Son should the Father, and that the Father should 
testify of the Son before the Son should testify of the Father. Secondly, because, in addition to the title of 
Son, He was the Sent. The authority, therefore, of the Sender must needs have first appeared in a 
testimony of the Sent; because none who comes in the authority of another does himself set it forth for 
himself on his own assertion, but rather looks out for protection from it, for first comes the support of him 
who gives him his authority. Now (Christ) will neither be acknowledged as Son if the Father never named 
Him, nor be believed in as the Sent One if no Sender gave Him a commission: the Father, if any, purposely 
naming Him; and the Sender, if any, purposely commissioning Him. Everything will be open to suspicion 
which transgresses a rule. Now the primary order of all things will not allow that the Father should come 
after the Son in recognition, or the Sender after the Sent, or God after Christ. Nothing can take 
precedence of its own original in being acknowledged, nor in like manner can it in its ordering. Suddenly 
a Son, suddenly Sent, and suddenly Christ! On the contrary, I should suppose that from God nothing 
comes suddenly, because there is nothing which is not ordered and arranged by God. And if ordered, why 
not also foretold, that it may be proved to have been ordered by the prediction, and by the ordering to be 
divine? And indeed so great a work, which (we may be sure) required preparation, as being for the 
salvation of man, could not have been on that very account a sudden thing, because it was through faith 
that it was to be of avail. Inasmuch, then, as it had to be believed in order to be of use, so far did it 
require, for the securing of this faith, a preparation built upon the foundations of pro-arrangement and 
fore-announcement. Faith, when informed by such a process, might justly be required of man by God, and 
by man be reposed in God; it being a duty, after that knowledge has made it a possibility, to believe those 
things which a man had learned indeed to believe from the fore-announcement. 


CHAPTER III 
MIRACLES ALONE, WITHOUT PROPHECY, AN INSUFFICIENT EVIDENCE OF CHRIST’S MISSION 


A procedure of this kind, you say, was not necessary, because He was forthwith to prove Himself the Son 
and the Sent One, and the Christ of God in very deed, by means of the evidence of His wonderful works. 
On my side, however, I have to deny that evidence simply of this sort was sufficient as a testimony to Him. 
He Himself afterwards deprived it of its authority, because when He declared that many would come and 
“show great signs and wonders,” so as to turn aside the very elect, and yet for all that were not to be 
received, He showed how rash was belief in signs and wonders, which were so very easy of 
accomplishment by even false christs. Else how happens it, if He meant Himself to be approved and 
understood, and received on a certain evidence—I mean that of miracles—that He forbade the recognition 
of those others who had the very same sort of proof to show, and whose coming was to be quite as sudden 
and unannounced by any authority? If, because He came before them, and was beforehand with them in 
displaying the signs of His mighty deeds, He therefore seized the first right to men’s faith,—just as the 
firstcomers do the first place in the baths,—and so forestalled all who came after Him in that right, take 
care that He, too, be not caught in the condition of the later comers, if He be found to be behindhand with 
the Creator, who had already been made known, and had already worked miracles like Him, and like Him 
had forewarned men not to believe in others, even such as should come after Him. If, therefore, to have 
been the first to come and utter this warning, is to bar and limit faith, He will Himself have to be 
condemned, because He was later in being acknowledged; and authority to prescribe such a rule about 
later comers will belong to the Creator alone, who could have been posterior to none. And now, when I am 


Christ hath reconciled us in his body to God the Father through his death, and has presented us holy and 
without spot, and without blame before himself: in whom we have been also circumcised, not with the 
circumcision made with hands, to the spoiling of the body of the flesh, but with the circumcision of Christ, 
having been buried with him in baptism, wherein also we rose with him. If then we have risen with Christ, 
let us seek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God; let us set our 
affections on things above, not upon the things that are upon the earth. For we are dead, and our life is 
hid with Christ in God. When Christ our life shall appear, then we also shall appear with him in glory. No 
soldier on service entangleth himself in the affairs of this life; that he may please him who enrolled him as 
a soldier. For the grace of God hath appeared, bringing salvation to all men, instructing us, to the intent 
that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live purely and righteously and godly in this 
present world.” 


39. The day would not be long enough were I to attempt to relate all that the Apostle enjoins concerning 
purity. These things are those concerning which our Lord said to the Apostles: “I have yet many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide 
you into all the truth.” After the crucifixion of Christ, we find in the Acts of the Apostles that one house, 
that of Philip the Evangelist, produced four virgin daughters, to the end that Caesarea, where the Gentile 
Church had been consecrated in the person of Cornelius the centurion, might afford an illustration of 
virginity. And whereas our Lord said in the Gospel: “The law and the prophets were until John,” they 
because they were virgins are related to have prophesied even after John. For they could not be bound by 
the law of the Old Testament, who had shone with the brightness of virginity. Let us pass on to James, who 
was Called the brother of the Lord, a man of such sanctity and righteousness, and distinguished by so 
rigid and perpetual a virginity, that even Josephus, the Jewish historian, relates that the overthrow of 
Jerusalem was due to his death. He, the first bishop of the Church at Jerusalem, which was composed of 
Jewish believers, to whom Paul went, accompanied by Titus and Barnabas, says in his Epistle: “Be not 
deceived, my beloved brethren. Every good gift and every perfect boon is from above, coming down from 
the Father of lights, with whom there is no difference, neither shadow that is cast by turning. Of his own 
will he brought us forth by the word of truth, that we should be a kind of first-fruits of his creatures.” 
Himself a virgin, he teaches virginity in a mystery. Every perfect gift cometh down from above, where 
marriage is unknown; and it cometh down, not from any one you please, but from the Father of lights, 
Who says to the apostles, “Ye are the light of the world;” with Whom there is no difference of Jew, or 
Gentile, nor does that shadow which was the companion of the law, trouble those who have believed from 
among the nations; but with His word He begat us, and with the word of truth, because some shadow, 
image, and likeness of truth went before in the law, that we might be the first-fruits of His creatures. And 
as He who was Himself the first begotten from the dead has raised all that have died in Him: so He who 
was a virgin, consecrated the first-fruits of His virgins in His own virgin self. Let us also consider what 
Peter thinks of the calling of the Gentiles: “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
according to his great mercy begat us again unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead, unto an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven 
for you, who by the power of God are guarded through faith unto a salvation ready to be revealed in the 
last time.” Where we read of an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, 
prepared in heaven and reserved for the last time, and of the hope of eternal life when they will neither 
marry, nor be given in marriage, there, in other words, the privileges of virginity are described. For he 
shows as much in what follows: “Wherefore girding up the loins of your mind, be sober and set your hope 
perfectly on the grace that is to be brought unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ; as children of 
obedience, not fashioning yourselves according to your former lusts in the time of your ignorance; but like 
as he which called you is holy, be ye yourselves also holy in all manner of living; because it is written, ye 
shall be holy; for I am holy. For we were not redeemed with contemptible things, with silver or gold; but 
with the precious blood of a lamb without spot, Jesus Christ, that we might purify our souls in obedience 
to the truth, having been begotten again not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, through the word of 
God, who liveth and abideth. And as living stones let us be built up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood 
offering up spiritual sacrifices through Christ our Lord. For we are an elect race, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a people for God’s own possession. Christ died for us in the flesh. Let us arm ourselves with 
the same conversation as did Christ; for he that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin; that we 
should no longer live the rest of our time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of God. For the 
time past is sufficient for us when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, and other vices. Great and precious 
are the promises attaching to virginity which He has given us, that through it we may become partakers 
of the divine nature, having escaped from the corruption that is in the world through lust. The Lord 
knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temptation, and to keep the unrighteous under punishment unto 
the day of judgement, but chiefly them that walk after the flesh in the lust of defilement, and despise 
dominion, daring, self-willed. For they, as beasts of burden, without reason, think only of their belly and 
their lusts, railers who shall in their corruption be destroyed, and shall receive the reward of iniquity: men 
that count unrighteousness delight, spots and blemishes, thinking of nothing but their pleasures; having 
eyes full of adultery and insatiable lust, deceiving souls not yet strengthened by the love of Christ. For 
they utter swelling words and easily snare the unlearned with the seduction of the flesh; promising them 
liberty while they themselves are the slaves of vice, luxury, and corruption. For of what a man is 
overcome, of the same is he also brought into bondage. But if, after they had escaped the defilements of 
the world through the knowledge of our Saviour Jesus Christ, they are again overcome by that which they 
before overcame, the last state is become worse with them than the first. And it were better for them not 


to have known the way of righteousness, than, after knowing it, to turn back and forsake the holy 
commandment delivered unto them. And it has happened unto them according to the true proverb, the 
dog hath turned to his own vomit again, and the sow that had washed to wallowing in the mire.” I have 
hesitated, for fear of being tedious, to quote the whole passage of the second Epistle of Peter, and have 
merely shown that the Holy Spirit in prophecy foretold the teachers of this time and their heresy. Lastly, 
he more clearly denotes them, saying, “In the last days seducing mockers shall come, walking after their 
own lusts.” 


40. The Apostle has described Jovinianus speaking with swelling cheeks and nicely balancing his inflated 
utterances, promising heavenly liberty, when he himself is the slave of vice and self-indulgence, a dog 
returning to his vomit. For although he boasts of being a monk, he has exchanged his dirty tunic, bare 
feet, common bread, and drink of water, for a snowy dress, sleek skin, honey-wine and dainty dishes, for 
the sauces of Apicius and Paxamus, for baths and rubbings, and for the cook-shops. Is it not clear that he 
prefers his belly to Christ, and thinks his ruddy complexion worth the kingdom of heaven? And yet that 
handsome monk so fat and sleek, and of bright appearance, who always walks with the air of a 
bridegroom, must either marry a wife if he is to show that virginity and marriage are equal: or if he does 
not marry one, it is useless for him to bandy words with us when his acts are on our side. And John agrees 
with this almost to the letter: “Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world. If any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him. For all that is in the world is the lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of this life, which is not of the Father, but is of the world.” And, “The world 
passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever. A new 
commandment have I written unto you, which thing is true both in Christ and in you; because the 
darkness is passing away, and the true light already shineth.” And again, “Beloved, now are we the 
children of God, and it is not yet made manifest what we shall be. But we know that, if he shall be 
manifested, we shall be like him: for we shall see him even as he is. And every one that hath this hope 
purifieth himself, even as he is pure. Herein is our love made perfect, if we have boldness in the day of 
judgement: that as he is, even so may we be in this world.” The Epistle of Jude also expresses nearly the 
same: “Hating even the garment spotted by the flesh.” Let us read the Apocalypse of John, and we shall 
there find the Lamb upon Mount Sion, and with Him “a hundred and forty-four thousand of them that 
were sealed, having His name and the name of His Father written in their foreheads, who sing a new 
song, and no one can sing that song save they who have been redeemed out of the earth. These are they 
who have not defiled themselves with women, for they continued virgins. These follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth: for they were redeemed from among men, first-fruits to God and to the Lamb, 
and in their mouth was found no guile, and they are without spot.” Out of each tribe, the tribe of Dan 
excepted, the place of which is taken by the tribe of Levi, twelve thousand virgins who have been sealed 
are spoken of as future believers, who have not defiled themselves with women. And that we may not 
suppose the reference to be to those who know not harlots, he immediately added: “For they continued 
virgins.” Whereby he shows that all who have not preserved their virginity, in comparison of pure and 
angelic chastity and of our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, are defiled. “These are they who sing a new song 
which no man can sing except him that is a virgin. These are first-fruits unto God and unto the Lamb, and 
are without blemish.” If virgins are first-fruits, it follows that widows and the continent in marriage, come 
after the first-fruits, that is, are in the second and third rank: nor can a lost people be saved unless it offer 
such sacrifices of chastity to God, and with pure victims reconcile the spotless Lamb. It would be endless 
work to explain the Gospel mystery of the ten virgins, five of whom were wise and five foolish. All I say 
now is, that as mere virginity without other works does not save, so all works without virginity, purity, 
continence, chastity, are imperfect. And we shall not be hindered in the least from taking this view by the 
objection of our opponent that our Lord was at Cana of Galilee, and joined in the marriage festivities when 
He turned water into wine. I shall very briefly reply, that He Who was circumcised on the eighth day, and 
for Whom a pair of turtle-doves and two young pigeons were offered on the day of purification, like others 
before He suffered, shewed His approval of Jewish custom, that He might not seem to give His enemies 
just cause for putting Him to death on the pretext that He destroyed the law and condemned nature. And 
even this was done for our sakes. For by going once to a marriage, He taught that men should marry only 
once. Moreover, at that time it was possible to injure virginity if marriage were not placed next to it, and 
the purity of widowhood in the third rank. But now when heretics are condemning wedlock, and despise 
the ordinance of God, we gladly hear anything he may say in praise of marriage. For the Church does not 
condemn marriage, but makes it subordinate; nor does she reject it, but regulates it; for she knows, as 
was Said before, that in a great house there are not only vessels of gold and silver, but also of wood and 
earthenware; and that some are to honour, some to dishonour; and that whoever cleanses himself will be a 
vessel of honour, necessary, prepared for every good work. 


41. I] have given enough and more than enough illustrations from the divine writings of Christian chastity 
and angelic virginity. But as I understand that our opponent in his commentaries summons us to the 
tribunal of worldly wisdom, and we are told that views of this kind are never accepted in the world, and 
that our religion has invented a dogma against nature, I will quickly run through Greek and Roman and 
Foreign History, and will show that virginity ever took the lead of chastity. Fable relates that Atalanta, the 
virgin of Calydonian fame, lived for the chase and dwelt always in the woods; in other words that she did 
not set her heart on marriage with its troubles of pregnancy and of sickness, but upon the nobler life of 
freedom and chastity. Harpalyce too, a Thracian virgin, is described by the famous poet; and so is Camilia, 
queen of the Volsci, on whom, when she came to his assistance, Turnus had no higher praise which he 


could bestow than to call her a virgin. “O Virgin, Glory of Italy!” And that famous daughter of Leos, the 
lady of the brazen house, ever a virgin, is related to have freed her country from pestilence by her 
voluntary death: and the blood of the virgin Iphigenia is said to have calmed the stormy winds. What need 
to tell of the Sibyls of Erythrae and Cumae, and the eight others? for Varro asserts there were ten whose 
ornament was virginity, and divination the reward of their virginity. But if in the AEolian dialect “Sibyl” is 
represented by Theoboule, we must understand that a knowledge of the Counsel of God is rightly 
attributed to virginity alone. We read, too, that Cassandra and Chryseis, prophetesses of Apollo and Juno, 
were virgins. And there were innumerable priestesses of the Taurian Diana, and of Vesta. One of these, 
Munitia, being suspected of unchastily was buried alive, which would be in my opinion an unjust 
punishment, unless the violation of virginity were considered a serious crime. At all events how highly the 
Romans always esteemed virgins is clear from the fact that consuls and generals even in their triumphal 
chariots and bringing home the spoils of conquered nations, were wont to make way for them to pass. And 
so did men of all ranks. When Claudia, a Vestal Virgin, was suspected of unchastily, and a vessel 
containing the image of Cybele was aground in the Tiber, it is related that she, to prove her chastity, with 
her girdle drew the ship which a thousand men could not move. Yet, as the uncle of Lucan the poet says, it 
would have been better if this circumstance had decorated a chastity tried and proved, and had not 
pleaded in defence of a chastity equivocal. No wonder that we read such things of human beings, when 
heathen error also invented the virgin goddesses Minerva and Diana, and placed the Virgin among the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, by means of which, as they suppose, the world revolves. It is a proof of the 
little esteem in which they held marriage that they did not even among the scorpions, centaurs, crabs, 
fishes, and capricorn, thrust in a husband and wife. When the thirty tyrants of Athens had slain Phidon at 
the banquet, they commanded his virgin daughters to come to them, naked like harlots, and there upon 
the ground, red with their father’s blood, to act the wanton. For a little while they hid their grief, and then 
when they saw the revellers were intoxicated, going out on the plea of easing nature, they embraced one 
another and threw themselves into a well, that by death they might save their virginity. The virgin 
daughter of Demotion, chief of the Areopagites, having heard of the death of her betrothed, Leosthenes, 
who had originated the Lamian war, slew herself, for she declared that although in body she was a virgin, 
yet if she were compelled to accept another, she should regard him as her second husband, when she had 
given her heart to Leosthenes. So close a friendship long existed between Sparta and Messene that for the 
furtherance of certain religious rites they even exchanged virgins. Well, on one occasion when the men of 
Messene attempted to outrage fifty Lacedaemonian virgins, out of so many not one consented, but they all 
most gladly died in defence of their chastity. Whence there arose a long and grievous war, and in the long 
run Mamertina was destroyed. Aristoclides, tyrant of Orchomenos, fell in love with a virgin of Stymphalus, 
and when after the death of her father she took refuge in the temple of Diana, and embraced the image of 
the goddess and could not be dragged thence by force, she was slain on the spot. Her death caused such 
intense grief throughout Arcadia that the people took up arms and avenged the virgin’s death. 
Aristomenes of Messene, a just man, at a time when the Lacedaemonians, whom he had conquered, were 
celebrating by night the festival called the Hyacinthia, carried off from the sportive bands fifteen virgins, 
and fleeing all night at full speed got away from the Spartan territory. His companions wished to outrage 
them, but he admonished them to the best of his power not to do so, and when certain refused to obey, he 
slew them, and restrained the rest by fear. The maidens were afterwards ransomed by their kinsmen, and 
on seeing Aristomenes condemned for murder would not return to their country until clasping the knees 
of the judges they beheld the protector of their chastity acquitted. How shall we sufficiently praise the 
daughters of Scedasus at Leuctra in Boeotia? It is related that in the absence of their father they 
hospitably entertained two youths who were passing by, and who having drunk to excess violated the 
virgins in the course of the night. Being unwilling to survive the loss of their virginity, the maidens 
inflicted deadly wounds on one another. Nor would it be right to omit mention of the Locrian virgins. They 
were sent to lium according to custom which had lasted for nearly a thousand years, and yet not one gave 
occasion to any idle tale or filthy rumour of virginity defiled. Could any one pass over in silence the seven 
virgins of Miletus who, when the Gauls spread desolation far and wide, that they might suffer no indignity 
at the hands of the enemy, escaped disgrace by death, and left to all virgins the lesson of their example— 
that noble minds care more for chastity than life? Nicanor having conquered and overthrown Thebes was 
himself overcome by a passion for one captive virgin, whose voluntary self-surrender he longed for. A 
captive maid, he thought, must be only too glad. But he found that virginity is dearer to the pure in heart 
than a kingdom, when with tears and grief he held her in his arms slain by her own hand. Greek writers 
tell also of another Theban virgin who had been deflowered by a Macedonian foe, and who, hiding her 
grief for a while, slew the violator of her virginity as he slept, and then killed herself with the sword, so 
that she would neither live when her chastity was lost, nor die before she had avenged herself. 


42. To come to the Gymnosophists of India, the opinion is authoritatively handed down that Budda, the 
founder of their religion, had his birth through the side of a virgin. And we need not wonder at this in the 
case of Barbarians when cultured Greece supposed that Minerva at her birth sprang from the head of 
Jove, and Father Bacchus from his thigh. Speusippus also, Plato’s nephew, and Clearchus in his eulogy of 
Plato, and Anaxelides in the second book of his philosophy, relates that Perictione, the mother of Plato, 
was violated by an apparition of Apollo, and they agree in thinking that the prince of wisdom was born of 
a virgin. Timaeus writes that the virgin daughter of Pythagoras was at the head of a band of virgins, and 
instructed them in chastity. Diodorus, the disciple of Socrates, is said to have had five daughters skilled in 
dialectics and distinguished for chastity, of whom a full account is given by Philo the master of Carneades. 
And mighty Rome cannot taunt us as though we had invented the story of the birth of our Lord and 


Saviour from a virgin; for the Romans believe that the founders of their city and race were the offspring of 
the virgin Ilia and of Mars. 


43. Let these allusions to the virgins of the world, brief and hastily gathered from many histories, now 
suffice. I will proceed to married women who were reluctant to survive the decease or violent death of 
their husbands for fear they might be forced into a second marriage, and who entertained a marvellous 
affection for the only husbands they had. This may teach us that second marriage was repudiated among 
the heathen. Dido, the sister of Pygmalion, having collected a vast amount of gold and silver, sailed to 
Africa, and there built Carthage. And when her hand was sought in marriage by Iarbas, king of Libya, she 
deferred the marriage for a while until her country was settled. Not long after, having raised a funeral 
pyre to the memory of her former husband Sichaeus, she preferred to “burn rather than to marry.” 
Carthage was built by a woman of chastity, and its end was a tribute to the excellence of the virtue. For 
the wife of Hasdrubal, when the city was captured and set on fire, and she saw that she could not herself 
escape capture by the Romans, took her little children in either hand and leaped into the burning ruins of 
her house. 


44. What need to tell of the wife of Niceratus, who, not enduring to wrong her husband, inflicted death 
upon herself rather than subject herself to the lust of the thirty tyrants whom Lysander had set over 
conquered Athens? Artemisia, also, wife of Mausolus, is related to have been distinguished for chastity. 
Though she was queen of Caria, and is extolled by great poets and historians, no higher praise is 
bestowed upon her than that when her husband was dead she loved him as much as when he was alive, 
and built a tomb so great that even to the present day all costly sepulchres are called after his name, 
mausoleums. Teuta, queen of the Illyrians, owed her long sway over brave warriors, and her frequent 
victories over Rome, to her marvellous chastity. The Indians and almost all the Barbarians have a plurality 
of wives. It is a law with them that the favourite wife must be burned with her dead husband. The wives 
therefore vie with one another for the husband’s love, and the highest ambition of the rivals, and the proof 
of chastity, is to be considered worthy of death. So then she that is victorious, having put on her former 
dress and ornaments, lies down beside the corpse, embracing and kissing it, and to the glory of chastity 
despises the flames which are burning beneath her. I suppose that she who dies thus, wants no second 
marriage. The famous Alcibiades, the friend of Socrates, when Athens was conquered, fled to 
Pharnabazus, who took a bribe from Lysander the Lacedaemonian leader and ordered him to be slain. He 
was strangled, and when his head had been cut off it was sent to Lysander as proof of the murder, but the 
rest of his body lay unburied. His concubine, therefore, all alone, in defiance of the command of the cruel 
enemy, in the midst of strangers, and in the face of peril, gave him due burial, for she was ready to die for 
the dead man whom she had loved when living. Let matrons, Christian matrons at all events, imitate the 
fidelity of concubines, and exhibit in their freedom what she in her captivity preserved. 


45. Strato, ruler of Sidon, thought of dying by his own hand, that he might not be the sport of the 
Persians, who were close by and whose alliance he had discarded for the friendship of the king of Egypt. 
But he drew back in terror, and eying the sword which he had seized, awaited in alarm the approach of 
the enemy. His wife, knowing that he must be immediately taken, wrested the weapon from his hand, and 
pierced his side. When the body was properly laid out she lay down upon it in the agony of death, that she 
might not violate her virgin troth in the embraces of another. Xenophon, in describing the early years of 
the elder Cyrus, relates that when her husband Abradatas was slain, Panthea who had loved him intensely, 
placed herself beside the mangled body, then stabbed herself, and let her blood run into her husband’s 
wounds. The queen whom the king her husband had shewn naked and without her knowledge to his 
friend, thought she had good cause for slaying the king. She judged that she was not beloved if it was 
possible for her to be exhibited to another. Rhodogune, daughter of Darius, after the death of her 
husband, put to death the nurse who was trying to persuade her to marry again. Alcestis is related in 
story to have voluntarily died for Admetus, and Penelope’s chastity is the theme of Homer’s song. 
Laodamia’s praises are also sung by the poets, because, when Protesilaus was slain at Troy, she refused to 
survive him. 


46. I may pass on to Roman women; and the first that I shall mention is Lucretia, who would not survive 
her violated chastity, but blotted out the stain upon her person with her own blood. Duilius, the first 
Roman who won a naval triumph, took to wife a virgin, Bilia, of such extraordinary chastity that she was 
an example even to an age which held unchastity to be not merely vicious but monstrous. When he was 
grown old and feeble he was once in the course of a quarrel taunted with having bad breath. In dudgeon 
he betook himself home, and on complaining to his wife that she had never told him of it so that he might 
remedy the fault, he received the reply that she would have done so, but she thought that all men had foul 
breath as he had. In either case this chaste and noble woman deserves praise, whether she was not aware 
there was anything wrong with her husband, or if she patiently endured, and her husband discovered his 
unfortunate condition not by the disgust of a wife, but by the abuse of an enemy. At all events the woman 
who marries a second time cannot say this. Marcia, Cato’s younger daughter, on being asked after the loss 
of her husband why she did not marry again, replied that she could not find a man who wanted her more 
than her money. Her words teach us that men in choosing their wives look for riches rather than for 
chastity, and that many in marrying use not their eyes but their fingers. That must be an excellent thing 
which is won by avarice! When the same lady was mourning the loss of her husband, and the matrons 
asked what day would terminate her grief, she replied, “The same that terminates my life.” I imagine that 


a woman who thus followed her husband in heart and mind had no thought of marrying again. Porcia, 
whom Brutus took to wife, was a virgin; Cato’s wife, Marcia, was not a virgin; but Marcia went to and fro 
between Hortensius and Cato, and was quite content to live without Cato; while Porcia could not live 
without Brutus; for women attach themselves closely to particular men, and to keep to one is a strong link 
in the chain of affection. When a relative urged Annia to marry again (she was of full age and a goodly 
person), she answered, “I shall certainly not do so. For, if I find a good man, I have no wish to be in fear of 
losing him: if a bad one, why must I put up with a bad husband after having had a good one?” Porcia the 
younger, on hearing a certain lady of good character, who had a second husband, praised in her house, 
replied, “A chaste and happy matron never marries more than once.” Marcella the elder, on being asked 
by her mother if she was glad she was married, answered, “So much so that I want nothing more.” 
Valeria, sister of the Messalas, when she lost her husband Servius, would marry no one else. On being 
asked why not, she said that to her, her husband Servius was ever alive. 


47.1 feel that in giving this list of women I have said far more than is customary in illustrating a point, 
and that I might be justly censured by my learned reader. But what am I to do when the women of our 
time press me with apostolic authority, and before the first husband is buried, repeat from morning to 
night the precepts which allow a second marriage? Seeing they despise the fidelity which Christian purity 
dictates, let them at least learn chastity from the heathen. A book On Marriage, worth its weight in gold, 
passes under the name of Theophrastus. In it the author asks whether a wise man marries. And after 
laying down the conditions—that the wife must be fair, of good character, and honest parentage, the 
husband in good health and of ample means, and after saying that under these circumstances a wise man 
sometimes enters the state of matrimony, he immediately proceeds thus: “But all these conditions are 
seldom satisfied in marriage. A wise man therefore must not take a wife. For in the first place his study of 
philosophy will be hindered, and it is impossible for anyone to attend to his books and his wife. Matrons 
want many things, costly dresses, gold, jewels, great outlay, maid-servants, all kinds of furniture, litters 
and gilded coaches. Then come curtain-lectures the livelong night: she complains that one lady goes out 
better dressed than she: that another is looked up to by all: I am a poor despised nobody at the ladies’ 
assemblies.’ Why did you ogle that creature next door?’ Why were you talking to the maid?’ What did you 
bring from the market?’ I am not allowed to have a single friend, or companion.’ She suspects that her 
husband’s love goes the same way as her hate. There may be in some neighbouring city the wisest of 
teachers; but if we have a wife we can neither leave her behind, nor take the burden with us. To support a 
poor wife, is hard: to put up with a rich one, is torture. Notice, too, that in the case of a wife you cannot 
pick and choose: you must take her as you find her. If she has a bad temper, or is a fool, if she has a 
blemish, or is proud, or has bad breath, whatever her fault may be—all this we learn after marriage. 
Horses, asses, cattle, even slaves of the smallest worth, clothes, kettles, wooden seats, cups, and 
earthenware pitchers, are first tried and then bought: a wife is the only thing that is not shown before she 
is married, for fear she may not give satisfaction. Our gaze must always be directed to her face, and we 
must always praise her beauty: if you look at another woman, she thinks that she is out of favour. She 
must be called my lady, her birth-day must be kept, we must swear by her health and wish that she may 
survive us, respect must be paid to the nurse, to the nursemaid, to the father’s slave, to the foster-child, to 
the handsome hanger-on, to the curled darling who manages her affairs, and to the eunuch who ministers 
to the safe indulgence of her lust: names which are only a cloak for adultery. Upon whomsoever she sets 
her heart, they must have her love though they want her not. If you give her the management of the whole 
house, you must yourself be her slave. If you reserve something for yourself, she will not think you are 
loyal to her; but she will turn to strife and hatred, and unless you quickly take care, she will have the 
poison ready. If you introduce old women, and soothsayers, and prophets, and vendors of jewels and silken 
clothing, you imperil her chastity; if you shut the door upon them, she is injured and fancies you suspect 
her. But what is the good of even a careful guardian, when an unchaste wife cannot be watched, and a 
chaste one ought not to be? For necessity is but a faithless keeper of chastity, and she alone really 
deserves to be called pure, who is free to sin if she chooses. If a woman be fair, she soon finds lovers; if 
she be ugly, it is easy to be wanton. It is difficult to guard what many long for. It is annoying to have what 
no one thinks worth possessing. But the misery of having an ugly wife is less than that of watching a 
comely one. Nothing is safe, for which a whole people sighs and longs. One man entices with his figure, 
another with his brains, another with his wit, another with his open hand. Somehow, or sometime, the 
fortress is captured which is attacked on all sides. Men marry, indeed, so as to get a manager for the 
house, to solace weariness, to banish solitude; but a faithful slave is a far better manager, more 
submissive to the master, more observant of his ways, than a wife who thinks she proves herself mistress 
if she acts in opposition to her husband, that is, if she does what pleases her, not what she is commanded. 
But friends, and servants who are under the obligation of benefits received, are better able to wait upon 
us in sickness than a wife who makes us responsible for her tears (she will sell you enough to make a 
deluge for the hope of a legacy), boasts of her anxiety, but drives her sick husband to the distraction of 
despair. But if she herself is poorly, we must fall sick with her and never leave her bedside. Or if she be a 
good and agreeable wife (how rare a bird she is!), we have to share her groans in childbirth, and suffer 
torture when she is in danger. A wise man can never be alone. He has with him the good men of all time, 
and turns his mind freely wherever he chooses. What is inaccessible to him in person he can embrace in 
thought. And, if men are scarce, he converses with God. He is never less alone than when alone. Then 
again, to marry for the sake of children, so that our name may not perish, or that we may have support in 
old age, and leave our property without dispute, is the height of stupidity. For what is it to us when we are 
leaving the world if another bears our name, when even a son does not all at once take his father’s title, 


and there are countless others who are called by the same name. Or what support in old age is he whom 
you bring up, and who may die before you, or turn out a reprobate? Or at all events when he reaches 
mature age, you may seem to him long in dying. Friends and relatives whom you can judiciously love are 
better and safer heirs than those whom you must make your heirs whether you like it or not. Indeed, the 
surest way of having a good heir is to ruin your fortune in a good cause while you live, not to leave the 
fruit of your labour to be used you know not how.” 


48. When Theophrastus thus discourses, are there any of us, Christians, whose conversation is in heaven 
and who daily say “I long to be dissolved, and to be with Christ,” whom he does not put to the blush? Shall 
a joint-heir of Christ really long for human heirs? And shall he desire children and delight himself in a 
long line of descendants, who will perhaps fall into the clutches of Antichrist, when we read that Moses 
and Samuel preferred other men to their own sons, and did not count as their children those whom they 
saw to be displeasing to God? When Cicero after divorcing Terentia was requested by Hirtius to marry his 
sister, he set the matter altogether on one side, and said that he could not possibly devote himself to a 
wife and to philosophy. Meanwhile that excellent partner, who had herself drunk wisdom at Tully’s 
fountains, married Sallust his enemy, and took for her third husband Messala Corvinus, and thus, as it 
were, passed through three degrees of eloquence. Socrates had two wives, Xantippe and Myron, grand- 
daughter of Aristides. They frequently quarrelled, and he was accustomed to banter them for disagreeing 
about him, he being the ugliest of men, with snub nose, bald forehead, rough-haired, and bandy-legged. At 
last they planned an attack upon him, and having punished him severely, and put him to flight, vexed him 
for a long time. On one occasion when he opposed Xantippe; who from above was heaping abuse upon 
him, the termagant soused him with dirty water, but he only wiped his head and said, “I knew that a 
shower must follow such thunder as that.” Metella, consort of L. Sulla the Fortunate (except in the matter 
of his wife) was openly unchaste. It was the common talk of Athens, as I learnt in my youthful years when 
we soon pick up what is bad, and yet Sulla was in the dark, and first got to know the secrets of his 
household through the abuse of his enemies. Cn. Pompey had an impure wife Mucia, who was surrounded 
by eunuchs from Pontus and troops of the countrymen of Mithridates. Others thought that he knew all and 
submitted to it; but a comrade told him during the campaign, and the conqueror of the whole world was 
dismayed at the sad intelligence. M. Cato, the Censor, had a wife Actoria Paula, a woman of low origin, 
fond of drink, violent, and (who would believe it?) haughty to Cato. I say this for fear anyone may suppose 
that in marrying a poor woman he has secured peace. When Philip king of Macedon, against whom 
Demosthenes thundered in his Philippics, was entering his bed-room as usual, his wife in a passion shut 
him out. Finding himself excluded he held his tongue, and consoled himself for the insult by reading a 
tragic poem. Gorgias the Rhetorician recited his excellent treatise on Concord to the Greeks, then at 
variance among themselves, at Olympia. Whereupon Melanthius his enemy observed: “Here is a man who 
teaches us concord, and yet could not make concord between himself his wife, and maid-servant, three 
persons in one house.” The truth was that his wife envied the beauty of the girl, and drove the purest of 
men wild with daily quarrels. Whole tragedies of Euripides are censures on women. Hence Hermione 
says, “The counsels of evil women have beguiled me.” In the semi-barbarous and remote city Leptis it is 
the custom for a daughter-in-law on the second day to beg the loan of a jar from her mother-in-law. The 
latter at once denies the request, and we see how true was the remark of Terence, ambiguously expressed 
on purpose—” How is this? do all mothers-in-law hate their daughters-in-law?” We read of a certain Roman 
noble who, when his friends found fault with him for having divorced a wife, beautiful, chaste, and rich, 
put out his foot and said to them, “And the shoe before you looks new and elegant, yet no one but myself 
knows where it pinches.” Herodotus tells us that a woman puts off her modesty with her clothes. And our 
own comic poet thinks the man fortunate who has never been married. Why should I refer to Pasiphae, 
Clytemnestra, and Eriphyle, the first of whom, the wife of a king and swimming in pleasure, is said to have 
lusted for a bull, the second to have killed her: husband for the sake of an adulterer, the third to have 
betrayed Amphiaraus, and to have preferred a gold necklace to the welfare of her husband. In all the 
bombast of tragedy and the overthrow of houses, cities, and kingdoms, it is the wives and concubines who 
stir up strife. Parents take up arms against their children: unspeakable banquets are served: and on 
account of the rape of one wretched woman Europe and Asia are involved in a ten years’ war. We read of 
some who were divorced the day after they were married, and immediately married again. Both husbands 
are to blame, both he who was so soon dissatisfied, and he who was so soon pleased. Epicurus the patron 
of pleasure (though Metrodorus his disciple married Leontia) says that a wise man can seldom marry, 
because marriage has many drawbacks. And as riches, honours, bodily health, and other things which we 
call indifferent, are neither good nor bad, but stand as it were midway, and become good and bad 
according to the use and issue, so wives stand on the border line of good and ill. It is, moreover, a serious 
matter for a wise man to be in doubt whether he is going to marry a good or a bad woman. Chrysippus 
ridiculously maintains that a wise man should marry, that he may not outrage Jupiter Gamelius and 
Genethlius. For upon that principle the Latins would not marry at all, since they have no Jupiter who 
presides over marriage. But if, as he thinks, the life of men is determined by the names of gods, whoever 
chooses to sit will offend Jupiter Stator. 


49. Aristotle and Plutarch and our Seneca have written treatises on matrimony, out of which we have 
already made some extracts and now add a few more. “The love of beauty is the forgetting of reason and 
the near neighbour of madness; a foul blot little in keeping with a sound mind. It confuses counsel, breaks 
high and generous spirits, draws away men from great thoughts to mean ones; it makes men querulous, 
ill-tempered, foolhardy, cruelly imperious, servile flatterers, good for nothing, at last not even for love 


itself. For although in the intensity of passion it burns like a raging fire, it wastes much time through 
suspicions, tears, and complaints: it begets hatred of itself, and at last hates itself.” The course of love is 
laid bare in Plato’s Phaedrus from beginning to end, and Lysias explains all its drawbacks—how it is led 
not by reason, but by frenzy, and in particular is a harsh gaoler over lovely wives. Seneca, too, relates that 
he knew an accomplished man who before going out used to tie his wife’s garter upon his breast, and 
could not bear to be absent from her for a quarter of an hour; and this pair would never take a drink 
unless husband and wife alternately put their lips to the cup; and they did other things just as absurd in 
the extravagant outbursts of their warm but blind affection. Their love was of honourable birth, but it 
grew out of all proportion. And it makes no difference how honourable may be the cause of a man’s 
insanity. Hence Xystus in his Sentences tells us that “He who too ardently loves his own wife is an 
adulterer.” It is disgraceful to love another man’s wife at all, or one’s own too much. A wise man ought to 
love his wife with judgment, not with passion. Let a man govern his voluptuous impulses, and not rush 
headlong into intercourse. There is nothing blacker than to love a wife as if she were an adulteress. Men 
who say they have contracted marriage and are bringing up children, for the good of their country and of 
the race, should at least imitate the brutes, and not destroy their offspring in the womb; nor should they 
appear in the character of lovers, but of husbands. In some cases marriage has grown out of adultery: 
and, shameful to relate! men have tried to teach their wives chastity after having taken their chastity 
away. Marriages of that sort are quickly dissolved when lust is satiated. The first allurement gone, the 
charm is lost. What shall I say, says Seneca, of the poor men who in numbers are bribed to take the name 
of husband in order to evade the laws promulgated against bachelors? How can he who is married under 
such conditions be a guide to morality, teach chastity, and maintain the authority of a husband? It is the 
saying of a very learned man, that chastity must be preserved at all costs, and that when it is lost all 
virtue falls to the ground. This holds the primacy of all virtues in woman. This it is that makes up for a 
wife’s poverty, enhances her riches, redeems her deformity, gives grace to her beauty; it makes her act in 
a way worthy of her forefathers whose blood it does not taint with bastard offspring; of her children, who 
through it have no need to blush for their mother, or to be in doubt about their father; and above all, of 
herself, since it defends her from external violation. There is no greater calamity connected with captivity 
than to be the victim of another’s lust. The consulship sheds lustre upon men; eloquence gives eternal 
renown; military glory and a triumph immortalise an obscure family. Many are the spheres ennobled by 
splendid ability. The virtue of woman is, in a special sense, purity. It was this that made Lucretia the equal 
of Brutus, if it did not make her his superior, since Brutus learnt from a woman the impossibility of being a 
slave. It was this that made Cornelia a fit match for Gracchus, and Porcia for a second Brutus. Tanaquil is 
better known than her husband. His name, like the names of many other kings, is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. She, through a virtue rare among women, is too deeply rooted in the hearts of all ages for her 
memory ever to perish. Let my married sisters copy the examples of Theano, Cleobuline, Gorgente, 
Timoclia, the Claudias and Cornelias; and when they find the Apostle conceding second marriage to 
depraved women, they will read that before the light of our religion shone upon the world wives of one 
husband ever held high rank among matrons, that by their hands the sacred rites of Fortuna Muliebris 
were performed, that a priest or Flamen twice married was unknown, that the high-priests of Athens to 
this day emasculate themselves by drinking hemlock, and once they have been drawn in to the pontificate, 
cease to be men. 


BOOK II 
Jerome answers the second, third, and fourth propositions of Jovinianus. 


I. (c. 1-4). That those who have become regenerate cannot be overthrown by the devil, Jerome (c. 1) puts 
it that they cannot be tempted by the devil. He quotes 1 John i. 8-ii. 2, as shewing that faithful men can be 
tempted and sin and need an advocate. The expressions (3) in Heb. vi. as to those who crucify the Son of 
God afresh do not apply to ordinary sins after baptism, as supposed by Montanus and Novatus. The 
epistles to the Seven Churches show that the lapsed may return. The Angels, and even our Lord Himself, 
(4) could be tempted. 


II. (c. 5-17). That there is no difference (morally) between one who fasts and one who takes food with 
thanksgiving. Jovinian has quoted (5) many texts of Scripture to show that God has made animals for 
men’s food. But (6) there are many other uses of animals besides food. And there are many warnings like 
1 Cor. vi. 13, as to the danger arising from food. There are among the heathen (7) many instances of 
abstinence. They recognize (8) the evil of sensual allurements, and often, like Crates the Theban, (9) have 
cast away what would tempt them; the senses, they teach, (10) should be subject to reason; and, that (11) 
except for athletes (Christians do not want to be like Milo of Crotona) bread and water suffice. Horace 
(12), Xenophon and other eminent Greeks (13), the Essenes and the Brahmans (14), as well as 
philosophers like Diogenes, testify to the value of abstinence. The Old Testament stories (15) of Esau’s 
pottage, of the lusting of Israel for the flesh-pots of Egypt, and those in the New Testament of Anna, 
Cornelius, &c., commend abstinence. If some heretics inculcate fasting (16) in such a way as to despise 
the gifts of God, and weak Christians are not to be judged for their use of flesh, those who seek the higher 
life (17) will find a help in abstinence. 


III. (c. 18-34). The fourth proposition of Jovinianus, that all who are saved will have equal reward, is 
refuted (19) by the various yields of thirty, sixty, and a hundred fold in the parable of the sower, by (20) 
the “stars differing in glory” of 1 Cor. xv. 41. It is strange (21) to find the advocate of self-indulgence now 
claiming equality to the saints. But (22) as there were differences in Ezekiel between cattle and cattle, so 
in St. Paul between those who built gold or stubble on the one foundation. The differences of gifts (23), of 
punishments (24), of guilt (25), as in Pilate and the Chief Priests, of the produce of the good seed (26), of 
the mansions promised in heaven (27-29), of the judgment upon sins both in the church and in Scripture 
(30-31), of those called at different times to the vineyard (32) are arguments for the diversity of rewards. 
The parable of the talents (33) holds out as rewards differences of station, and so does the church (34) in 
its different orders. 


Jerome now recapitulates (35) and appeals (36)against the licentious views of Jovinianus, which have 
already induced many virgins to break their vows; and which, as the new Roman heresy (37), he calls 
upon the Imperial City (38) to reject. 


1. The second proposition of Jovinianus is that the baptized cannot be tempted by the devil. And to escape 
the imputation of folly in saying this, he adds: “But if any are tempted, it only shows that they were 
baptized with water, not with the Spirit, as we read was the case with Simon Magus.” Hence it is that John 
says, “Whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin, because his seed abideth in him: and he cannot sin, 
because he is begotten of God. In this the children of God are manifest, and the children of the Devil.” And 
at the end of the Epistle, “Whosoever is begotten of God sinneth not; but his being begotten of God 
keepeth him, and the evil one toucheth him not.” 


2. This would be a real difficulty and one for ever incapable of solution were it not solved by the witness of 
John himself, who immediately goes on to say, “My little children, guard yourselves from idols.” If 
everyone that is born of God sinneth not, and cannot be tempted by the devil, how is it that he bids them 
beware of temptation? Again in the same Epistle we read: “If we say that we have no sins, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us. If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. If we say that we have not sinned, we make him a liar, and his 
word is not in us.” I suppose that John was baptized and was writing to the baptized: I imagine too that all 
sin is of the devil. Now John confesses himself a sinner, and hopes for forgiveness of sins after baptism. 
My friend Jovinianus says, “Touch me not, for I am clean.” What then? Does the Apostle contradict 
himself? By no means. In the same passage he gives his reason for thus speaking: “My little children, 
these things write I unto you, that ye may not sin. But if any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: and he is the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but also for 
the whole world. And hereby know we that we know him, if we keep his commandments. He that saith, I 
know him, and keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him. But whoso keepeth 
his word, in him verily hath the love of God been perfected. Hereby know we that we are in him: he that 
saith he abideth in him ought himself also to walk even as he walked.” My reason for telling you, little 
children, that everyone who is born of God sinneth not, is that you may not sin, and that you may know 
that so long as you sin not you abide in the birth which God has given you. Yea, they who abide in that 
birth cannot sin. “For what communion hath light with darkness? Or Christ with Belial?” As day is distinct 
from night, so righteousness and unrighteousness, sin and good works, Christ and Antichrist cannot 


blend. If we give Christ a lodging-place in our hearts, we banish the devil from thence. If we sin and the 
devil enter through the gate of sin, Christ will immediately withdraw. Hence David after sinning says: 
“Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation,” that is, the joy which he had lost by sinning. “He who saith, I 
know him, and keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him.” Christ is called the 
truth: “I am the way, the truth, and the life.” In vain do we make our boast in him whose commandments 
we keep not. To him that knoweth what is good, and doeth it not, it is sin. “As the body apart from the 
spirit is dead, even so faith apart from works is dead.” And we must not think it a great matter to know 
the only God, when even devils believe and tremble. “He that saith he abideth in him ought himself also to 
walk even as he walked.” Our opponent may choose whichever of the two he likes; we give him his choice. 
Does he abide in Christ, or not? If he abide, let him then walk as Christ walked. But if there is rashness in 
professing to copy the virtues of our Lord, he does not abide in Christ, for he does not walk as did Christ. 
“He did not sin, neither was guile found in his mouth: when he was reviled, he reviled not again, and as a 
lamb is dumb before its shearer, so opened he not his mouth.” To Him came the prince of this world, and 
found nothing in Him: although He had done no sin, God made Him sin for us. But we, according to the 
Epistle of James, “all stumble in many things,” and “no one is pure from sin, no not if his life be but a day 
long.” For who will boast “that he has a clean heart? or who will be sure that he is pure from sin?” And we 
are held guilty after the similitude of Adam’s transgression. Hence David says, “Behold, I was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” And the blessed Job, “Though I be righteous my mouth 
will speak wickedness, and though I be perfect, I shall be found perverse. If I wash myself with snow 
water and make my hands never so clean, yet wilt thou plunge me in the ditch and mine own clothes shall 
abhor me.” But that we may not utterly despair and think that if we sin after baptism we cannot be saved, 
he immediately checks the tendency: “And if any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous, and he is the propitiation for our sins. And not for ours only, but also for the whole 
world.” He addresses this to baptized believers, and he promises them the Lord as an advocate for their 
offences. He does not say: If you fall into sin, you have an advocate with the Father, Christ, and He is the 
propitiation for your sins: you might then say that he was addressing those whose baptism had been 
destitute of the true faith: but what he says is this, “We have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ, 
and he is the propitiation for our sins.” And not only for the sins of John and his contemporaries, but for 
those of the whole world. Now in “the whole world” are included apostles and all the faithful, and a clear 
proof is established that sin after baptism is possible. It is useless for us to have an advocate Jesus Christ, 
if sin be impossible. 


3. The apostle Peter, to whom it was said, “He that is bathed needeth not to wash again,” and “Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church,” through fear of a maid-servant denied Him. Our Lord 
himself says, “Simon, Simon, behold Satan asked to have you, that he might sift you as wheat. But I made 
supplication for thee, that thy faith fail not.” And in the same place, “Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation: the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” If you reply that this was said before 
the Passion, we certainly say after the Passion, in the Lord’s prayer, “Forgive us our debts, as we also 
forgive our debtors; and lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from the evil one.” If we do not sin 
after baptism, why do we ask that we may be forgiven our sins, which were already forgiven in baptism? 
Why do we pray that we may not enter into temptation, and that we may be delivered from the evil one, if 
the devil cannot tempt those who are baptized? The case is different if this prayer belongs to the 
Catechumens, and is not adapted to faithful Christians. Paul, the chosen vessel, chastised his body, and 
brought it into subjection, lest after preaching to others he himself should be found a reprobate, and he 
tells that there was given to him “a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of Satan to buffet” him. And to the 
Corinthians he writes: “I fear, lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve in his craftiness, your minds 
should be corrupted from the simplicity that is toward Christ.” And elsewhere: “But to whom ye forgive 
anything, I forgive also: for what I also have forgiven, if I have forgiven anything, for your sakes have I 
forgiven it in the person of Christ: that no advantage may be gained over us by Satan: for we are not 
ignorant of his devices.” And again: “There hath no temptation taken you, but such as man can bear; but 
God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; but will with the temptation 
make also the way of escape, that ye may be able to endure it.” And, “Let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall.” And to the Galatians: “Ye were running well; who did hinder you that ye should not 
obey the truth?” And elsewhere: “We would fain have come unto you, I Paul once and again; and Satan 
hindered us.” And to the married he says: “Be together again, that Satan tempt you not because of your 
incontinency.” And again: “But I say, walk by the Spirit and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh. For the 
flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh; for these are contrary the one to the 
other: that ye may not do the things that ye would.” We are a compound of the two, and must endure the 
strife of the two substances. And to the Ephesians: “Our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but 
against the principalities, against the powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, against the 
spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places.” Does any one think that we are safe, and that it is 
right to fall asleep when once we have been baptized? And so, too, in the epistle to the Hebrews: “For as 
touching those who were once enlightened and tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of 
the Holy Ghost, and tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the age to come, and then fell away, it 
is impossible to renew them again unto repentance; seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and put him to an open shame.” Surely we cannot deny that they have been baptized who have 
been illuminated, and have tasted the heavenly gift, and have been made partakers of the Holy Spirit, and 
have tasted the good word of God. But if the baptized cannot sin, how is it now that the Apostle says, “And 
have fallen away”? Montanus and Novatus would smile at this, for they contend that it is impossible to 


renew again through repentance those who have crucified to themselves the Son of God, and put Him to 
an open shame. He therefore corrects this mistake by saying: “But, beloved, we are persuaded better 
things of you, and things that accompany salvation, though we thus speak; for God is not unrighteous to 
forget your work and the love which ye shewed towards his name, in that ye ministered unto the Saints, 
and still do minister.” And truly the unrighteousness of God would be great, if He merely punished sin, 
and did not welcome good works. I have so spoken, says the Apostle, to withdraw you from your sins, and 
to make you more careful through fear of despair. But, beloved, I am persuaded better things of you, and 
things that accompany salvation. For it is not accordant with the righteousness of God to forget good 
works, and the fact that you have ministered and do minister to the Saints for His name’s sake, and to 
remember sins only. The Apostle James also, knowing that the baptized can be tempted, and fall of their 
own free choice, says: “Blessed is the man that endureth temptation: for when he hath been approved, he 
shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord promised to them that love him.” And that we may not think 
that we are tempted by God, as we read in Genesis Abraham was, he adds: “Let no man say when he is 
tempted, I am tempted of God: for God cannot be tempted with evil, and He Himself tempteth no man. But 
each man is tempted when he is drawn away by his own lust and enticed. Then the lust, when it hath 
conceived, beareth sin: and the sin, when it is full grown, bringeth forth death.” God created us with free 
will, and we are not forced by necessity either to virtue or to vice. Otherwise, if there be necessity, there 
is no crown. As in good works it is God who brings them to perfection, for it is not of him that willeth, nor 
of him that runneth, but of God that pitieth and gives us help that we may be able to reach the goal: so in 
things wicked and sinful, the seeds within us give the impulse, and these are brought to maturity by the 
devil. When he sees that we are building upon the foundation of Christ, hay, wood, stubble, then he 
applies the match. Let us then build gold, silver, costly stones, and he will not venture to tempt us: 
although even thus there is not sure and safe possession. For the lion lurks in ambush to slay the 
innocent. “Potters’ vessels are proved by the furnace, and just men by the trial of tribulation.” And in 
another place it is written: “My son, when thou comest to serve the Lord, prepare thyself for temptation.” 
Again, the same James says: “Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only. For if any one is a hearer of 
the word, and not a doer, he is like unto a man beholding his natural face in a mirror: for he beholdeth 
himself, and goeth away, and straightway forgetteth what manner of man he was.” It was useless to warn 
them to add works to faith, if they could not sin after baptism. He tells us that “whosoever shall keep the 
whole law, and yet stumble in one point, he is become guilty of all.” Which of us is without sin? “God hath 
shut up all unto disobedience, that he might have mercy upon all.” Peter also says: “The Lord knows how 
to deliver the godly out of temptation.” And concerning false teachers: “These are springs without water, 
and mists driven by a storm; for whom the blackness of darkness hath been reserved. For, uttering proud 
words of vanity, they entice in the lusts of the flesh, by lasciviousness, those who had just escaped, and 
have turned back to error.” Does not the Apostle in these words seem to you to have depicted the new 
party of ignorance? For, as it were, they open the fountains of knowledge and yet have no water: they 
promise a shower of doctrine like prophetic clouds which have been visited by the truth of God, and are 
driven by the storms of devils and vices. They speak great things, and their talk is nothing but pride: “But 
every one is unclean with God who is lifted up in his own heart.” Like those who had just escaped from 
their sins, they return to their own error, and persuade men to luxury, and to the delights of eating and 
the gratification of the flesh. For who is not glad to hear them say: “Let us eat and drink, and reign for 
ever”? The wise and prudent they call corrupt, but pay more attention to the honey-tongued. John the 
apostle, or rather the Saviour in the person of John, writes thus to the angel of the Church of Ephesus: “I 
know thy works and thy toil and patience, and that thou didst bear for my name’s sake, and hast not 
grown weary. But I have this against thee, that thou didst leave thy first love. Remember therefore from 
whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do the first works; or else I will come to thee, and will move thy 
candlestick out of its place, except thou repent.” Similarly He urges the other churches, Smyrna, 
Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, Laodicea, to repentance, and threatens them unless they return 
to the former works. And in Sardis He says He has a few who have not defiled their garments, and they 
shall walk with Him in white, for they are worthy. But they to whom He says: “Remember from whence 
thou art fallen”; and, “Behold the devil is about to cast some of you into prison, that ye may be tried”; and, 
“IT know where thou dwellest, even where Satan’s throne is”; and, “Remember how thou hast received, 
and didst hear, and keep it, and repent,” and so on, were of course believers, and baptized, who once 
stood, but fell through sin. 


4. I delayed for a little while the production of proofs from the Old Testament, because, wherever the Old 
Testament is against them they are accustomed to cry out that the Law and the Prophets were until John. 
But who does not know that under the other dispensation of God all the saints of past times were of equal 
merit with Christians at the present day? As Abraham in days gone by pleased God in wedlock, so virgins 
now please him in perpetual virginity. He served the Law and his own times; let us now serve the Gospel 
and our times, upon whom the ends of the ages have come. David the chosen one, the man after God’s 
own heart, who had performed all His pleasure, and who in a certain psalm had said, “Judge me, O Lord, 
for I have walked in mine integrity: I have trusted also in the Lord and shall not slide. Examine me, O 
Lord, and prove me; try my reins and my heart,” even he was afterwards tempted by the devil; and 
repenting of his sin said, “Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving-kindness.” He would have 
a great sin blotted out by great loving-kindness. Solomon, beloved of the Lord, and to whom God had 
twice revealed Himself, because he loved women forsook the love of God. It is related in the Book of Days 
that Manasses the wicked king was restored after the Babylonish captivity to his former rank. And Josiah, 
a holy man, was slain by the king of Egypt on the plain of Megiddo. Joshua also, the son of Josedech and 


about to prove that the Creator sometimes displayed by His servants of old, and in other cases reserved 
for His Christ to display, the self-same miracles which you claim as solely due to faith in your Christ, I may 
fairly even from this maintain that there was so much the greater reason wherefore Christ should not be 
believed in simply on account of His miracles, inasmuch as these would have shown Him to belong to 
none other (God) than the Creator, because answering to the mighty deeds of the Creator, both as 
performed by His servants and reserved for His Christ; although, even if some other proofs should be 
found in your Christ—new ones, to wit—we should more readily believe that they, too, belong to the same 
God as do the old ones, rather than to him who has no other than new proofs, such as are wanting in the 
evidences of that antiquity which wins the assent of faith, so that even on this ground he ought to have 
come announced as much by prophecies of his own building up faith in him, as by miracles, especially in 
opposition to the Creator’s Christ who was to come fortified by signs and prophets of His own, in order 
that he might shine forth as the rival of Christ by help of evidence of different kinds. But how was his 
Christ to be foretold by a god who was himself never predicted? This, therefore, is the unavoidable 
inference, that neither your god nor your Christ is an object of faith, because God ought not to have been 
unknown, and Christ ought to have been made known through God. 


CHAPTER IV 


MARCION’S CHRIST NOT THE SUBJECT OF PROPHECY. THE ABSURD CONSEQUENCES OF THIS THEORY OF THE 
HERETIC 


He disdained, I suppose, to imitate the order of our God, as one who was displeasing to him, and was by 
all means to be vanquished. He wished to come, as a new being in a new way—a son previous to his 
father’s announcement, a sent one before the authority of the sender; so that he might in person 
propagate a most monstrous faith, whereby it should come to be believed that Christ was come before it 
should be known that He had an existence. It is here convenient to me to treat that other point: Why he 
came not after Christ? For when I observe that, during so long a period, his lord bore with the greatest 
patience the very ruthless Creator who was all the while announcing His Christ to men, I say, that 
whatever reason impelled him to do so, postponing thereby his own revelation and interposition, the self- 
same reason imposed on him the duty of bearing with the Creator (who had also in His Christ 
dispensations of His own to carry out); so that, after the completion and accomplishment of the entire 
plan of the rival God and the rival Christ, he might then superinduce his own proper dispensation. But he 
grew weary of so long an endurance, and so failed to wait till the end of the Creator’s course. It was of no 
use, his enduring that his Christ should be predicted, when he refused to permit him to be manifested. 
Either it was without just cause that he interrupted the full course of his rival’s time, or without just cause 
did he so long refrain from interrupting it. What held him back at first? Or what disturbed him at last? As 
the case now stands, however, he has committed himself in respect of both, having revealed himself so 
tardily after the Creator, so hurriedly before His Christ; whereas he ought long ago to have encountered 
the one with a confutation, the other to have forborne encountering as yet—not to have borne with the 
one so long in His ruthless hostility, nor to have disquieted the other, who was as yet quiescent! In the 
case of both, while depriving them of their title to be considered the most good God, he showed himself at 
least capricious and uncertain; lukewarm (in his resentment) towards the Creator, but fervid against His 
Christ, and powerless in respect of them both! For he no more restrained the Creator than he resisted His 
Christ. The Creator still remains such as He really is. His Christ also will come, just as it is written of Him. 
Why did he come after the Creator, since he was unable to correct Him by punishment? Why did he reveal 
himself before Christ, whom he could not hinder from appearing? If, on the contrary, he did chastise the 
Creator, he revealed himself, (I suppose,) after Him in order that things which require correction might 
come first. On which account also, (of course,) he ought to have waited for Christ to appear first, whom he 
was going to chastise in like manner; then he would be His punisher coming after Him, just as he had 
been in the case of the Creator. There is another consideration: since he will at his second advent come 
after Him, that as he at His first coming took hostile proceedings against the Creator, destroying the law 
and the prophets, which were His, so he may, to be sure, at his second coming proceed in opposition to 
Christ, upsetting His kingdom. Then, no doubt, he would terminate his course, and then (if ever) be 
worthy of belief; for else, if his work has been already perfected, it would be in vain for him to come, for 
there would indeed be nothing that he could further accomplish. 


CHAPTER V 
SUNDRY FEATURES OF THE PROPHETIC STYLE: PRINCIPLES OF ITS INTERPRETATION 


These preliminary remarks I have ventured to make at this first step of the discussion and while the 
conflict is, as it were, from a distance. But inasmuch as I shall now from this point have to grapple with 
my opponent on a distinct issue and in close combat, I perceive that I must advance even here some lines, 
at which the battle will have to be delivered; they are the Scriptures of the Creator. For as I shall have to 
prove that Christ was from the Creator, according to these (Scriptures), which were afterwards 
accomplished in the Creator’s Christ, I find it necessary to set forth the form and, so to speak, the nature 
of the Scriptures themselves, that they may not distract the reader’s attention by being called into 
controversy at the moment of their application to subjects of discussion, and by their proof being 
confounded with the proof of the subjects themselves. Now there are two conditions of prophetic 


high-priest, although he was a type of our Saviour Who bore our sins, and united to Himself a church of 
alien birth from among the Gentiles, is nevertheless, according to the letter of Scripture, represented in 
filthy garments after he attained to the priesthood, and with the devil standing at his right hand; and 
white raiment is afterwards restored to him. It is needless to tell how Moses and Aaron offended God at 
the water of strife, and did not enter the land of promise. For the blessed Job relates that even the angels 
and every creature can sin. “Shall mortal man,” he says, “be just before God? Shall a man be spotless in 
his works? If he putteth no trust in his servants, and chargeth his angels with folly, how much more them 
that dwell in houses of clay,” amongst whom are we, and made of the same clay too. “The life of man is a 
warfare upon earth.” Lucifer fell who was sending to all nations, and he who was nurtured in a paradise of 
delight as one of the twelve precious stones, was wounded and went down to hell from the mount of God. 
Hence the Saviour says in the Gospel: “I beheld Satan falling as lightning from heaven.” If he fell who 
stood on so sublime a height, who may not fall? If there are falls in heaven, how much more on earth! And 
yet though Lucifer be fallen (the old serpent after his fall), “his strength is in his loins, and his force is in 
the muscles of his belly. The great trees are overshadowed by him, and he sleepeth beside the reed, the 
rush, and the sedge.” He is king over all things that are in the waters—that is to say in the seat of 
pleasure and luxury, of propagation of children, and of the fertilisation of the marriage bed. “For who can 
strip off his outer garment? Who can open the doors of his face? Nations fatten upon him, and the tribes 
of Phenicia divide him.” And lest haply the reader in his secret thought might imagine that those tribes of 
Phenicia and peoples of Ethiopia only are meant by those to whom the dragon was given for food, we 
immediately find a reference to those who are crossing the sea of this world, and are hastening to reach 
the haven of salvation: “His head stands in the ships of the fishermen like an anvil that cannot be wearied: 
he counteth iron as straw, and brass as rotten wood. And all the gold of the sea under him is as mire. He 
maketh the deep to boil like a pot: he values the sea like a pot of ointment, and the blackness of the deep 
as a captive. He beholdeth everything that is high.” And my friend Jovinianus thinks he can gain an easy 
mastery over him. Why speak of holy men and angels, who, being creatures of God, are of course capable 
of sin? He dared to tempt the Son of God, and though smitten through and through with our Lord’s first 
and second answer, nevertheless raised his head, and when thrice wounded, withdrew only for a time, and 
deferred rather than removed the temptation. And we flatter ourselves on the ground of our baptism, 
which though it put away the sins of the past, cannot keep us for the time to come, unless the baptized 
keep their hearts with all diligence. 


5. At length we have arrived at the question of food, and are confronted by our third difficulty. “All things 
were created to serve for the use of mortal men.” And as man, a rational animal, in a sense the owner and 
tenant of the world, is subject to God, and worships his Creator, so all things living were created either for 
the food of men, or for clothing, or for tilling the earth, or conveying the fruits thereof, or to be the 
companions of man, and hence, because they are man’s helpers, they have their name jumenta. What is 
man,’ says David, that thou art mindful of him? And the son of man, that thou visitest him? For thou hast 
made him but little lower than the angels, and crownest him with glory and honour. Thou madest him to 
have dominion over the works of thine hands; thou hast put all things under his feet: all sheep and oxen, 
yea, and the beasts of the field: the fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, whatsoever passeth through the 
paths of the seas.’ Granted, he says, that the ox was created for ploughing, the horse for riding, the dog 
for watching, goats for their milk, sheep for their fleeces. What is the use of swine if we may not eat their 
flesh? of roes, stags, fallow-deer, boars, hares, and such like game? of geese, wild and tame? of wild ducks 
and fig-peckers? of woodcocks? of coots? of thrushes? Why do hens run about our houses? If they are not 
eaten, all these creatures were created by God for nothing. But what need is there of argument when 
Scripture clearly teaches that every moving creature, like herbs and vegetables, were given to us for food, 
and the Apostle cries aloud All things are clean to the clean, and nothing is to be rejected, if it be received 
with thanksgiving,’ and tells us that men will come in the last days, forbidding to marry, and to eat meats, 
which God created for use? The Lord himself was called by the Pharisees a wine-bibber and a glutton, the 
friend of publicans and sinners, because he did not decline the invitation of Zacchaeus to dinner, and went 
to the marriage-feast. But it is a different matter if, as you may foolishly contend, he went to the dinner 
intending to fast, and after the manner of deceivers said, I eat this, not that; I do not drink the wine which 
I created out of water. He did not make water, but wine, the type of his blood. After the resurrection he 
ate a fish and part of a honey-comb, not sesame nuts and service-berries. The apostle, Peter, did not wait 
like a Jew for the stars to peep, but went upon the house-top to dine at the sixth hour. Paul in the ship 
broke bread, not dried figs. When Timothy’s stomach was out of order, he advised him to drink wine, not 
perry. In abstaining from meats they please their own fancy: as though superstitious Gentiles did not 
observe the rites of abstinence connected with the Mother of the Gods and with Isis.” 


6. I will follow in detail the views now expounded, and before I come to Scripture and show by it that 
fasting is pleasing to God, and chastity accepted by him, I will meet philosophic argument with argument, 
and will prove that we are not followers of Empedocles and Pythagoras, who on account of their doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls think nothing which lives and moves should be eaten, and look upon him 
who fells a fir-tree or an oak as equally guilty with the parricide or the poisoner: but that we worship our 
Creator Who made all things for the use of man. And as the ox was created for ploughing, the horse for 
riding, dogs for watching, goats for milk, sheep for their wool: so it was with swine and stags, and roes 
and hares, and other animals: but the immediate purpose of their creation was not that they might serve 
for food, but for other uses of men. For if everything that moves and lives was made for food, and 
prepared for the stomach, let my opponents tell me why elephants, lions, leopards, and wolves were 


created; why vipers, scorpions, bugs, lice, and fleas; why the vulture, the eagle, the crow, the hawk; why 
whales, dolphins, seals, and small snails were created. Which of us ever eats the flesh of a lion, a viper, a 
vulture, a stork, a kite, or the worms that crawl upon our shores? As then these have their proper uses, so 
may we Say that other beasts, fishes, birds, were created not for eating, but for medicine. In short, to how 
many uses the flesh of vipers, from which we make our antidotes against poison, may be applied, 
physicians know well. Ivory dust is an ingredient in many remedies. Hyena’s gall restores brightness to 
the eyes, and its dung and that of dogs cures gangrenous wounds. And (it may seem strange to the 
reader) Galen asserts in his treatise on Simples, that human dung is of service in a multitude of cases. 
Naturalists say that snake-skin, boiled in oil, gives wonderful relief in ear-ache. What to the uninitiated 
seems so useless as a bug? Yet, suppose a leech to have fastened on the throat, as soon as the odour of a 
bug is inhaled the leech is vomited out, and difficulty in urinating is relieved by the same application. As 
for the fat of pigs, geese, fowls, and pheasants, how useful they are is told in all medical works, and if you 
read these books you will see there that the vulture has as many curative properties as it has limbs. 
Peacock’s dung allays the inflammation of gout. Cranes, storks, eagle’s gall, hawk’s blood, the ostrich, 
frogs, chameleons, swallow’s dung and flesh—in what diseases these are suitable remedies, I could tell if 
it were my purpose to discuss bodily ailments and their cure. If you think proper you may read Aristotle 
and Theophrastus in prose, or Marcellus of Side, and our Flavius, who discourse on these subjects in 
hexameter verse; the second Pliny also, and Dioscorides, and others, both naturalists and physicians, who 
assign to every herb, every stone, every animal whether reptile, bird, or fish, its own use in the art of 
which they treat. So then when you ask me why the pig was created, I immediately reply, as if two boys 
were disputing, by asking you why were vipers and scorpions? You must not judge that anything from the 
hand of God is superfluous, because there are many beasts and birds which your palate rejects. But this 
may perhaps look more like contentiousness and pugnacity than truth. Let me tell you therefore that pigs 
and wild-boars, and stags, and the rest of living creatures were created, that soldiers, athletes, sailors, 
rhetoricians, miners, and other slaves of hard toil, who need physical strength, might have food: and also 
those who carry arms and provisions, who wear themselves out with the work of hand or foot, who ply the 
oar, who need good lungs to shout and speak, who level mountains and sleep out rain or fair. But our 
religion does not train boxers, athletes, sailors, soldiers, or ditchers, but followers of wisdom, who devote 
themselves to the worship of God, and know why they were created and are in the world from which they 
are impatient to depart. Hence also the Apostle says: “When I am weak, then am I strong.” And “Though 
our outward man is decaying, yet our inward man is renewed day by day.” And “I have the desire to 
depart and be with Christ.” And, “Make not provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.” Are all 
commanded not to have two coats, nor food in their scrip, money in their purse, a staff in the hand, shoes 
on the feet? or to sell all they possess and give to the poor, and follow Jesus? Of course not: but the 
command is for those who wish to be perfect. On the contrary John the Baptist lays down one rule for the 
soldiers, another for the publicans. But the Lord says in the Gospel to him who had boasted of having kept 
the whole law: “If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor, and come, 
follow me.” That He might not seem to lay a heavy burden on unwilling shoulders, He sent His hearer 
away with full power to please himself, saying “If thou wilt be perfect.” And so I too say to you: If you wish 
to be perfect, it is good not to drink wine, and eat flesh. If you wish to be perfect, it is better to enrich the 
mind than to stuff the body. But if you are an infant and fond of the cooks and their preparations, no one 
will snatch the dainties out of your mouth. Eat and drink, and, if you like, with Israel rise up and play, and 
sing “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die.” Let him eat and drink, who looks for death when 
he has feasted, and who says with Epicurus, “There is nothing after death, and death itself is nothing.” We 
believe Paul when he says in tones of thunder: “Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats. But God will 
destroy both them and it.” 


7. I have quoted these few passages of Scripture to show that we are at one with the philosophers. But 
who does not know that no universal law of nature regulates the food of all nations, and that each eats 
those things of which it has abundance? For instance, the Arabians and Saracens, and all the wild tribes of 
the desert live on camel’s milk and flesh: for the camel, to suit the climate and barren soil of those 
regions, is easily bred and reared. They think it wicked to eat the flesh of swine. Why? Because pigs which 
fatten on acorns, chestnuts, roots of ferns, and barley, are seldom or never found among them: and if they 
were found, they would not afford the nourishment of which we spoke just now. The exact opposite is the 
case with the northern peoples. If you were to force them to eat the flesh of asses and camels, they would 
think it the same as though they were compelled to devour a wolf or a crow. In Pontus and Phrygia a 
pater-familias pays a good price for fat white worms with blackish heads, which breed in decayed wood. 
And as with us the woodcock and fig-pecker, the mullet and scar, are reputed delicacies, so with them it is 
a luxury to eat the xylophagus. Again, because throughout the glowing wastes of the desert clouds of 
locusts are found, it is customary with the peoples of the East and of Libya to feed on locusts. John the 
Baptist proves the truth of this. Compel a Phrygian or a native of Pontus to eat a locust, and he will think 
it scandalous. Force a Syrian, an African, or Arabian to swallow worms, he will have the same contempt 
for them as for flies, millepedes, and lizards, although the Syrians are accustomed to eat land-crocodiles, 
and the Africans even green lizards. In Egypt and Palestine, owing to the scarcity of cattle no one eats 
beef, or makes the flesh of bulls or oxen, or calves, a portion of their food. Moreover, in my province it is 
considered a crime to eat veal. Accordingly the Emperor Valens recently promulgated a law throughout 
the East, prohibiting the killing and eating of calves. He had in view the interests of agriculture, and 
wished to check the bad practice of the commoner sort of the people who imitated the Jews in devouring 
the flesh of calves, instead of fowls and sucking pigs. The Nomad tribes, and the Troglodytes, and 


Scythians, and the barbarous Huns with whom we have recently become acquainted, eat flesh half raw. 
Moreover the Icthyophagi, a wandering race on the shores of the Red Sea, broil fish on the stones made 
hot by the sun, and subsist on this poor food. The Sarmatians, the Chuadi, the Vandals, and countless 
other races, delight in the flesh of horses and wolves. Why should I speak of other nations when I myself, 
a youth on a visit to Gaul, heard that the Atticoti, a British tribe, eat human flesh, and that although they 
find herds of swine, and droves of large or small cattle in the woods, it is their custom to cut off the 
buttocks of the shepherds and the breasts of their women, and to regard them as the greatest delicacies? 
The Scots have no wives of their own; as though they read Plato’s Republic and took Cato for their leader, 
no man among them has his own wife, but like beasts they indulge their lust to their hearts’ content. The 
Persians, Medes, Indians, and Ethiopians, peoples on a par with Rome itself, have intercourse with 
mothers and grandmothers, with daughters and granddaughters. The Massagetae and Derbices think 
those persons most unhappy who die of sickness—and when parents, kindred, or friends reach old age, 
they are murdered and devoured. It is thought better that they should be eaten by the people themselves 
than by the worms. The Tibareni crucify those whom they have loved before when they have grown old. 
The Hyrcani throw them out half alive to the birds and dogs: the Caspians leave them dead for the same 
beasts. The Scythians bury alive with the remains of the dead those who were beloved of the deceased. 
The Bactrians throw their old men to dogs which they rear for the very purpose, and when Stasanor, 
Alexander’s general, wished to correct the practice, he almost lost his province. Force an Egyptian to 
drink sheep’s milk: drive, if you can, a Pelusiote to eat an onion. Almost every city in Egypt venerates its 
own beasts and monsters, and whatever be the object of worship, that they think inviolable and sacred. 
Hence it is that their towns also are named after animals Leonto, Cyno, Lyco, Busyris, Thmuis, which is, 
being interpreted, a he-goat. And to make us understand what sort of gods Egypt always welcomed, one of 
their cities was recently called Antinous after Hadrian’s favourite. You see clearly then that not only in 
eating, but also in burial, in wedlock, and in every department of life, each race follows its own practice 
and peculiar usages, and takes that for the law of nature which is most familiar to it. But suppose all 
nations alike ate flesh, and let that be everywhere lawful which the place produces. How does it concern 
us whose conversation is in heaven? who, as well as Pythagoras and Empedocles and all lovers of wisdom, 
are not bound to the circumstances of our birth, but of our new birth: who by abstinence subjugate our 
refractory flesh, eager to follow the allurements of lust? The eating of flesh, and drinking of wine, and 
fulness of stomach, is the seed-plot of lust. And so the comic poet says, “Venus shivers unless Ceres and 
Bacchus be with her.” 


8. Through the five senses, as through open windows, vice has access to the soul. The metropolis and 
citadel of the mind cannot be taken unless the enemy have previously entered by its doors. The soul is 
distressed by the disorder they produce, and is led captive by sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch. If 
any one delights in the sports of the circus, or the struggles of athletes, the versatility of actors, the figure 
of women, in splendid jewels, dress, silver and gold, and other things of the kind, the liberty of the soul is 
lost through the windows of the eyes, and the prophet’s words are fulfilled: “Death is come up into our 
windows.” Again, our sense of hearing is flattered by the tones of various instruments and the 
modulations of the voice; and whatever enters the ear by the songs of poets and comedians, by the 
pleasantries and verses of pantomimic actors, weakens the manly fibre of the mind. Then, again, no one 
but a profligate denies that the profligate and licentious find a delight in sweet odours, different sorts of 
incense, fragrant balsam, kuphi, oenanthe, and musk, which is nothing but the skin of a foreign rat. And 
who does not know that gluttony is the mother of avarice, and, as it were, fetters the heart and keeps it 
pressed down upon the earth? For the sake of a temporary gratification of the appetite, land and sea are 
ransacked, and we toil and sweat our lives through, that we may send down our throats honey-wine and 
costly food. The desire to handle other men’s persons, and the burning lust for women, is a passion 
bordering on insanity. To gratify this sense we languish, grow angry, throw ourselves about with joy, 
indulge envy, engage in rivalry, are filled with anxiety, and when we have terminated the pleasure with 
more or less repentance, we once more take fire, and want to do that which we again regret doing. 
Where, then, that which we may call the thin edge of disturbance, has entered the citadel of the mind 
through these doors, what will become of its liberty, its endurance, its thought of God, particularly since 
the sense of touch can picture to itself even bygone pleasures, and through the recollection of vice forces 
the soul to take part in them, and after a manner to practice what it does not actually commit? 


9. At the call of reasoning such as this, many philosophers have forsaken the crowded cities, and their 
pleasure gardens in the suburbs with well-watered grounds, shady trees, twittering birds, crystal 
fountains, murmuring brooks, and many charms for eye and ear, lest through luxury and abundance of 
riches, the firmness of the mind should be enfeebled, and its purity debauched. For there is no good in 
frequently seeing objects which may one day lead to your captivity, or in making trial of things which you 
would find it hard to do without. Even the Pythagoreans shunned company of this kind and were wont to 
dwell in solitary places in the desert. The Platonists also and Stoics lived in the groves and porticos of 
temples, that, admonished by the sanctity of their restricted abode, they might think of nothing but virtue. 
Plato, moreover, himself, when Diogenes trampled on his couches with muddy feet (he being a rich man), 
chose a house called Academia at some distance from the city, in a spot not only lonely but unhealthy, so 
that he might have leisure for philosophy. His object was that by constant anxiety about sickness the 
assaults of lust might be defeated, and that his disciples might experience no pleasure but that afforded 
by the things they learned. We have read of some who took out their own eyes lest through sight they 
might lose the contemplation of philosophy. Hence it was that Crates the famous Theban, after throwing 


into the sea a considerable weight of gold, exclaimed, “Go to the bottom, ye evil lusts: I will drown you 
that you may not drown me.” But if anyone thinks to enjoy keenly meat and drink in excess, and at the 
same time to devote himself to philosophy, that is to say, to live in luxury and yet not to be hampered by 
the vices attendant on luxury, he deceives himself. For if it be the case that even when far distant from 
them we are frequently caught in the snares of nature, and are compelled to desire those things of which 
we have a scant supply: what folly it is to think we are free when we are surrounded by the nets of 
pleasure! We think of what we see, hear, smell, taste, handle, and are led to desire the thing which affords 
us pleasure. That the mind sees and hears, and that we can neither hear nor see anything unless our 
senses are fixed upon the objects of sight and hearing, is an old saw. It is difficult, or rather impossible, 
when we are swimming in luxury and pleasure not to think of what we are doing: and it is an idle pretence 
which some men put forward that they can take their fill of pleasure with their faith and purity and mental 
uprightness unimpaired. It is a violation of nature to revel in pleasure, and the Apostle gives a caution 
against this very thing when he says, “She that giveth herself to pleasure is dead while she liveth.” 


10. The bodily senses are like horses madly racing, but the soul like a charioteer holds the reins. And as 
horses without a driver go at break-neck speed, so the body if it be not governed by the reasonable soul 
rushes to its own destruction. The philosophers make use of another illustration of the relations between 
soul and body; they say the body is a boy, the soul his tutor. Hence the historian tells us “that our soul 
directs, our body serves. The one we have in common with the gods, the other with the beasts.” So then 
unless the vices of youth and boyhood are regulated by the wisdom of the tutor, every effort and every 
impulse sets strongly in the direction of wantonness. We might lose four of the senses and yet live,—that 
is we could do without sight, hearing, smell, and the pleasures of touch. But a human being cannot subsist 
without tasting food. It follows that reason must be present, that we may take food of such a kind and in 
such quantities as will not burden the body, or hinder the free movement of the soul: for it is the way with 
us that we eat, and walk, and sleep, and digest our food, and afterwards in the fulness of blood have to 
bear the spur of lust. “Wine is a mocker, strong drink a brawler.” Whosoever has much to do with these is 
not wise. And we should not take such food as is difficult of digestion, or such as when eaten will give us 
reason to complain that we got it and lost it with much effort. The preparation of vegetables, fruit, and 
pulse is easy, and does not require the skill of expensive cooks: our bodies are nourished by them with 
little trouble on our part; and, if taken in moderation, such food is easier to digest, and at less cost, 
because it does not stimulate the appetite, and therefore is not devoured with avidity. No one has his 
stomach inflated or overloaded if he eats only one or two dishes, and those inexpensive ones: such a 
condition comes of pampering the taste with a variety of meats. The smells of the kitchen may induce us 
to eat, but when hunger is satisfied, they make us their slaves. Hence gorging gives rise to disease: and 
many persons find relief for the discomfort of gluttony in emetics,—what they disgraced themselves by 
putting in, they with still greater disgrace put out. 


11. Hippocrates in his Aphorisms teaches that stout persons of a coarse habit of body, when once they 
have attained their full growth, unless the plethora be quickly relieved by blood-letting, develop 
tendencies to paralysis and the worst forms of disease: they must therefore be bled, that there may be 
room for fresh growth. For it is not the nature of our bodies to continue in one stay, but go on either to 
increase or decrease, and no animal can live which is incapable of growth. Whence Galen, a very learned 
man and the commentator on Hippocrates, says in his exhortation to the practice of medicine that athletes 
whose whole life and art consists in stuffing cannot live long, nor be healthy: and that their souls 
enveloped with superfluous blood and fat, and as it were covered with mud, have no refined or heavenly 
thoughts, but are always intent upon gluttonous and voracious feasting. Diogenes maintains that tyrants 
do not bring about revolutions in cities, and foment wars civil or foreign for the sake of a simple diet of 
vegetables and fruits, but for costly meats and the delicacies of the table. And, strange to say, Epicurus, 
the defender of pleasure, in all his books speaks of nothing but vegetables and fruits; and he says that we 
ought to live on cheap food because the preparation of sumptuous banquets of flesh involves great care 
and suffering, and greater pains attend the search for such delicacies than pleasures the consumption of 
them. Our bodies need only something to eat and drink. Where there is bread and water, and the like, 
nature is satisfied. Whatever more there may be does not go to meet the wants of life, but are ministers to 
vicious pleasure. Eating and drinking does not quench the longing for luxuries, but appeases hunger and 
thirst. Persons who feed on flesh want also gratifications not found in flesh. But they who adopt a simple 
diet do not look for flesh. Further, we cannot devote ourselves to wisdom if our thoughts are running on a 
well-laden table, the supply of which requires an excess of work and anxiety. The wants of nature are soon 
satisfied: cold and hunger can be banished with simple food and clothing. Hence the Apostle says: 
“Having food and clothing let us be therewith content.” Delicacies and the various dishes of the feast are 
the nurses of avarice. The soul greatly exults when you are content with little: you have the world beneath 
your feet, and can exchange all its power, its feasts, and its lusts, the objects for which men rake money 
together, for common food, and make up for them all with a sack-cloth shirt. Take away the luxurious 
feasting and the gratification of lust, and no one will want riches to be used either in the belly, or beneath 
it. The invalid only regains his health by diminishing and carefully selecting his food, i.e., in medical 
phrase, by adopting a “slender diet.” The same food that recovers health, can preserve it, for no one can 
imagine vegetables to be the cause of disease. And if vegetables do not give the strength of Milo of 
Crotona—a strength supplied and nourished by meat—what need has a wise man and a Christian 
philosopher of such strength as is required by athletes and soldiers, and which, if he had it, would only 
stimulate to vice? Let those persons deem meat accordant with health who wish to gratify their lust, and 


who, sunk in filthy pleasure, are always at heat. What a Christian wants is health, but not superfluous 
strength. And it ought not to disturb us if we find but few supporters; for the pure and temperate are as 
rare as good and faithful friends, and virtue is always scarce. Study the temperance of Fabricius, or the 
poverty of Curius, and in a great city you will find few worthy of your imitation. You need not fear that if 
you do not eat flesh, fowlers and hunters will have learnt their craft in vain. 


12. We have read that some who suffered with disease of the joints and with gouty humours recovered 
their health by proscribing delicacies, and coming down to a simple board and mean food. For they were 
then free from the worry of managing a house and from unlimited feasting. Horace makes fun of the 
longing for food which when eaten leaves nothing but regret. 


“Scorn pleasure; she but hurts when bought with pain.” 


And when, in the delightful retirement of the country, by way of satirizing voluptuous men, he described 
himself as plump and fat, his sportive verse ran thus: 


“Pay me a visit if you want to laugh, 
You'll find me fat and sleek with well-dress’d hide, 
Like any pig from Epicurus’ sty.” 


But even if our food be the commonest, we must avoid repletion. For nothing is so destructive to the mind 
as a full belly, fermenting like a wine vat and giving forth its gases on all sides. What sort of fasting is it, 
or what refreshment is there after fasting, when we are blown out with yesterday’s dinner, and our 
stomach is made a factory for the closet? We wish to get credit for protracted abstinence, and all the 
while we devour so much that a day and a night can scarcely digest it. The proper name to give it is not 
fasting, but rather debauch and rank indigestion. 


13. Dicaearchus in his book of Antiquities, describing Greece, relates that under Saturn, that is in the 
Golden Age, when the ground brought forth all things abundantly, no one ate flesh, but every one lived on 
field produce and fruits which the earth bore of itself. Xenophon in eight books narrates the life of Cyrus, 
King of the Persians, and asserts that they supported life on barley, cress, salt, and black bread. Both the 
aforesaid Xenophon, Theophrastus, and almost all the Greek writers testify to the frugal diet of the 
Spartans. Chaeremon the Stoic, a man of great eloquence, has a treatise on the life of the ancient priests 
of Egypt, who, he says, laid aside all worldly business and cares, and were ever in the temple, studying 
nature and the regulating causes of the heavenly bodies; they never had intercourse with women; they 
never from the time they began to devote themselves to the divine service set eyes on their kindred and 
relations, nor even saw their children; they always abstained from flesh and wine, on account of the light- 
headedness and dizziness which a small quantity of food caused, and especially to avoid the stimulation of 
the lustful appetite engendered by this meat and drink. They seldom ate bread, that they might not load 
the stomach. And whenever they ate it, they mixed pounded hyssop with all that they took, so that the 
action of its warmth might diminish the weight of the heavier food. They used no oil except with 
vegetables, and then only in small quantities, to mitigate the unpalatable taste. What need, he says, to 
speak of birds, when they avoided even eggs and milk as flesh. The one, they said, was liquid flesh, the 
other was blood with the colour changed? Their bed was made of palm-leaves, called by them baiae: a 
sloping footstool laid upon the ground served for a pillow, and they could go without food for two or three 
days. The humours of the body which arise from sedentary habits were dried up by reducing their diet to 
an extreme point. 


14. Josephus in the second book of the history of the Jewish captivity, and in the eighteenth book of the 
Antiquities, and the two treatises against Apion, describes three sects of the Jews, the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes. On the last of these he bestows wondrous praise because they practised 
perpetual abstinence from wives, wine, and flesh, and made a second nature of their daily fast. Philo, too, 
a man of great learning, published a treatise of his own on their mode of life. Neanthes of Cizycus, and 
Asclepiades of Cyprus, at the time when Pygmalion ruled over the East, relate that the eating of flesh was 
unknown. Eubulus, also, who wrote the history of Mithras in many volumes, relates that among the 
Persians there are three kinds of Magi, the first of whom, those of greatest learning and eloquence, take 
no food except meal and vegetables. At Eleusis it is customary to abstain from fowls and fish and certain 
fruits. Bardesanes, a Babylonian, divides the Gymnosophists of India into two classes, the one called 
Brahmans, the other Samaneans, who are so rigidly self-restrained that they support themselves either 
with the fruit of trees which grow on the banks of the Ganges, or with common food of rice or flour, and 
when the king visits them, he is wont to adore them, and thinks the peace of his country depends upon 
their prayers. Euripides relates that the prophets of Jupiter in Crete abstained not only from flesh, but 
also from cooked food. Xenocrates the philosopher writes that at Athens out of all the laws of Triptolemus 
only three precepts remain in the temple of Ceres: respect to parents, reverence for the gods, and 
abstinence from flesh. Orpheus in his song utterly denounces the eating of flesh. I might speak of the 
frugality of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Antisthenes to our confusion: but it would be tedious, and would 
require a work to itself. At all events this is the Antisthenes who, after teaching rhetoric with renown, on 
hearing Socrates, is related to have said to his disciples, “Go, and seek a master, for I have now found 


one.” He immediately, sold what he had, divided the proceeds among the people, and kept nothing for 
himself but a small cloak. Of his poverty and toil Xenophon in the Symposium is a witness, and so are his 
countless treatises, some philosophical, some rhetorical. His most famous follower was the great 
Diogenes, who was mightier than King Alexander in that he conquered human nature. For Antisthenes 
would not take a single pupil, and when he could not get rid of the persistent Diogenes he threatened him 
with a stick if he did not depart. The latter is said to have laid down his head and said, “No stick will be 
hard enough to prevent me from following you.” Satyrus, the biographer of illustrious men, relates that 
Diogenes to guard himself against the cold, folded his cloak double: his scrip was his pantry: and when 
aged he carried a stick to support his feeble frame, and was commonly called “Old Hand-to-mouth,” 
because to that very hour he begged and received food from any one. His home was the gateways and city 
arcades. And when he wriggled into his tub, he would joke about his movable house that adapted itself to 
the seasons. For when the weather was cold he used to turn the mouth of the tub towards the south: in 
summer towards the north; and whatever the direction of the sun might be, that way the palace of 
Diogenes was turned. He had a wooden dish for drinking; but on one occasion seeing a boy drinking with 
the hollow of his hand he is related to have dashed the cup to the ground, saying that he did not know 
nature provided a cup. His virtue and self-restraint were proved even by his death. It is said that, now an 
old man, he was on his way to the Olympic games, which used to be attended by a great concourse of 
people from all parts of Greece, when he was overtaken by fever and lay down upon the bank by the road- 
side. And when his friends wished to place him on a beast or in a conveyance, he did not assent, but 
crossing to the shade of a tree said, “Go your way, I pray you, and see the games: this night will prove me 
either conquered or conqueror. If I conquer the fever, I shall go to the games: if the fever conquers me, I 
shall enter the unseen world.” There through the night he lay gasping for breath and did not, as we are 
told, so much die as banish the fever by death. I have cited the example of only one philosopher, so that 
our fine, erect, muscular athletes, who hardly make a shadow of a footmark in their swift passage, whose 
words are in their fists and their reasoning in their heels, who either know nothing of apostolic poverty 
and the hardness of the cross, or despise it, may at least imitate Gentile moderation. 


15. So far I have dealt with the arguments and examples of philosophers. Now I will pass on to the 
beginning of the human race, that is, to the sphere which belongs to us. I will first point out that Adam 
received a command in paradise to abstain from one tree though he might eat the other fruit. The 
blessedness of paradise could not be consecrated without abstinence from food. So long as he fasted, he 
remained in paradise; he ate, and was cast out; he was no sooner cast out than he married a wife. While 
he fasted in paradise he continued a virgin: when he filled himself with food in the earth, he bound himself 
with the tie of marriage. And yet though cast out he did not immediately receive permission to eat flesh; 
but only the fruits of trees and the produce of the crops, and herbs and vegetables were given him for 
food, that even when an exile from paradise he might feed not upon flesh which was not to be found in 
paradise, but upon grain and fruit like that of paradise. But afterwards when God saw that the heart of 
man from his youth was set on wickedness continually, and that His Spirit could not remain in them 
because they were flesh, He by the deluge passed sentence on the works of the flesh, and, taking note of 
the extreme greediness of men, gave them liberty to eat flesh: so that while understanding that all things 
were lawful for them, they might not greatly desire that which was allowed, lest they should turn a 
commandment into a cause of transgression. And yet even then, fasting was in part commanded. For, 
seeing that some animals are called clean, some unclean, and the unclean animals were taken into Noah’s 
ark by pairs, the clean in uneven numbers (and of course the eating of the unclean was forbidden, 
otherwise the term unclean would be unmeaning), fasting was in part consecrated: restraint in the use of 
all was taught by the prohibition of some. Why did Esau lose his birthright? Was it not on account of food? 
and he could not atone with tears for the impatience of his appetite. The people of Israel cast out from 
Egypt and on their way to the land of promise, the land flowing with milk and honey, longed for the flesh 
of Egypt, and the melons and garlic, saying: “Would that we had died by the hand of the Lord in the land 
of Egypt, when we sat by the flesh pots.” And again, “Who shall give us flesh to eat? We remember the 
fish which we did eat in Egypt for nought; the cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, 
and the garlic: but now our soul is dried away: we have nought save this manna to look to.” 


They despised angels’ food, and sighed for the flesh of Egypt. Moses for forty days and forty nights fasted 
on Mount Sinai, and showed even then that man does not live on bread alone, but on every word of God. 
He says to the Lord, “the people is full and maketh idols.” Moses with empty stomach received the law 
written with the finger of God. The people that ate and drank and rose up to play fashioned a golden calf, 
and preferred an Egyptian ox to the majesty of the Lord. The toil of so many days perished through the 
fulness of a single hour. Moses boldly broke the tables: for he knew that drunkards cannot hear the word 
of God. “The beloved grew thick, waxed fat, and became sleek: he kicked and forsook the Lord which 
made him, and departed from the God of his salvation.” Hence also it is enjoined in the same Book of 
Deuteronomy: “Beware, lest when thou hast eaten and drunk, and hast built goodly houses, and when thy 
herds and thy flocks multiply, and thy silver and gold is multiplied, then thine heart be lifted up, and thou 
forget the Lord thy God.” In short the people ate and their heart grew thick, lest they should see with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart: so the people well fed and fat- 
fleshed could not bear the countenance of Moses who fasted, for, to correctly render the Hebrew, it was 
furnished with horns through his converse with God. And it was not, as some think, to show that there is 
no difference between virginity and marriage, but to assert his sympathy with severe fasting, that our 
Lord and Saviour when he was transfigured on the Mount revealed Moses and Elias with Himself in glory. 


Although Moses and Elias were properly types of the Law and the Prophets, as is clearly witnessed by the 
Gospel: “They spake of his departure which he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem.” For the passion of 
our Lord is declared not by virginity or marriage, but by the Law and the Prophets. If, however, any 
persons contentiously maintain that by Moses is signified marriage, by Elias virginity, let me tell them 
briefly that Moses died and was buried, but Elias was carried off in a chariot of fire and entered on 
immortality before he approached death. But the second writing of the tables could not be effected 
without fasting. What was lost by drunkenness was regained by abstinence, a proof that by fasting we can 
return to paradise, whence, though fulness, we have been expelled. In Exodus we read that the battle was 
fought against Amalek while Moses prayed, and the whole people fasted until the evening. Joshua, the son 
of Nun, bade sun and moon stand still, and the victorious army prolonged its fast for more than a day. 
Saul, as it is written in the first book of Kings, pronounced a curse on him who ate bread before the 
evening, and until he had avenged himself upon his enemies. So none of his people tasted any food. And 
all they of the land took food. And so binding was a solemn fast once it was proclaimed to the Lord, that 
Jonathan, to whom the victory was due, was taken by lot, and could not escape the charge of sinning in 
ignorance, and his father’s hand was raised against him, and the prayers of the people scarce availed to 
save him. Elijah after the preparation of a forty days fast saw God on Mount Horeb, and heard from Him 
the words, “What doest thou here, Elijah?” There is much more familiarity in this than in the “Where art 
thou, Adam?” of Genesis. The latter was intended to excite the fears of one who had fed and was lost; the 
former was affectionately addressed to a fasting servant. When the people were assembled in Mizpeh, 
Samuel proclaimed a fast, and so strengthened them, and thus made them prevail against the enemy. The 
attack of the Assyrians was repulsed, and the might of Sennacherib utterly crushed, by the tears and 
sackcloth of King Hezekiah, and by his humbling himself with fasting. So also the city of Nineveh by 
fasting excited compassion and turned aside the threatening wrath of the Lord. And Sodom and Gomorrha 
might have appeased it, had they been willing to repent, and through the aid of fasting gain for 
themselves tears of repentance. Ahab, the most impious of kings, by fasting and wearing sackcloth, 
succeeded in escaping the sentence of God, and in deferring the overthrow of his house to the days of his 
posterity. Hannah, the wife of Elkanah, by fasting won the gift of a son. At Babylon the magicians came 
into peril, every interpreter of dreams, soothsayer, and diviner was slain. Daniel and the three youths 
gained a good report by fasting, and although they were fed on pulse, they were fairer and wiser than 
they who ate the flesh from the king’s table. Then it is written that Daniel fasted for three weeks; he ate 
no pleasant bread; flesh and wine entered not his mouth; he was not anointed with oil; and the angel 
came to him saying, “Daniel, thou art worthy of compassion.” He who in the eyes of God was worthy of 
compassion, afterwards was an object of terror to the lions in their den. How fair a thing is that which 
propitiates God, tames lions, terrifies demons! Habakkuk (although we do not find this in the Hebrew 
Scriptures ) was sent to him with the reaper’s meal, for by a week’s abstinence he had merited so 
distinguished a server. David, when his son was in danger after his adultery, made confession in ashes and 
with fasting. He tells us that he ate ashes like bread, and mingled his drink with weeping. And that his 
knees became weak through fasting. Yet he had certainly heard from Nathan the words, “The Lord also 
hath put away thy sin.” Samson and Samuel drank neither wine nor strong drink, for they were children of 
promise, and conceived in abstinence and fasting. Aaron and the other priests when about to enter the 
temple, refrained from all intoxicating drink for fear they should die. Whence we learn that they die who 
minister in the Church without sobriety. And hence it is a reproach against Israel: “Ye gave my Nazarites 
wine to drink.” Jonadab, the son of Rechab, commanded his sons to drink no wine for ever. And when 
Jeremiah offered them wine to drink, and they of their own accord refused it, the Lord spake by the 
prophet, saying: “Because ye have obeyed the commandment of Jonadab your father, Jonadab the son of 
Rechab shall not want a man to stand before me for ever.” On the threshold of the Gospel appears Anna, 
the daughter of Phanuel, the wife of one husband, and a woman who was always fasting. Long-continued 
chastity and persistent fasting welcomed a Virgin Lord. His forerunner and herald, John, fed on locusts 
and wild honey, not on flesh; and the hermits of the desert and the monks in their cells, at first used the 
same sustenance. But the Lord Himself consecrated His baptism by a forty days’ fast, and He taught us 
that the more violent devils cannot be overcome, except by prayer and fasting. Cornelius the centurion 
was found worthy through alms-giving and frequent fasts to receive the gift of the Holy Spirit before 
baptism. The Apostle Paul, after speaking of hunger and thirst, and his other labours, perils from robbers, 
shipwrecks, loneliness, enumerates frequent fasts. And he advises his disciple Timothy, who had a weak 
stomach, and was subject to many infirmities, to drink wine in moderation: “Drink no longer water,” he 
says. The fact that he bids him no longer drink water shows that he had previously drunk water. The 
apostle would not have allowed this had not frequent infirmities and bodily pain demanded the 
concession. 


16. The Apostle does indeed blame those who forbade marriage, and commanded to abstain from food, 
which God created for use with thanksgiving. But he has in view Marcion, and Tatian, and other heretics, 
who inculcate perpetual abstinence, to destroy, and express their hatred and contempt for, the works of 
the Creator. But we praise every creature of God, and yet prefer leanness to corpulence, abstinence to 
luxury, fasting to fulness. “He that laboureth laboureth for himself, and he is eager to his own 
destruction.” And, “From the days of John the Baptist (who fasted and was a virgin) until now the kingdom 
of heaven suffereth violence, and men of violence take it by force.” For we are afraid lest at the coming of 
the eternal judge we be caught, as in the days of the flood, and at the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrha, 
eating and drinking, and marrying, and giving in marriage. For both the flood and the fire from heaven 
found fulness as well as marriage ready for destruction. Nor need we wonder if the Apostle commands 


that everything sold in the market be bought and eaten, since with idolaters, and with those who still ate 
in the temples of the idols meats offered to idols as such, it passed for the highest abstinence to abstain 
only from food eaten by the Gentiles. And if he says to the Romans: “Let not him that eateth set at nought 
him that eateth not: and let not him that eateth not judge him that eateth,” he does not make fasting and 
fulness of equal merit, but he is speaking against those believers in Christ who were still judaizing: and he 
warns Gentile believers, not to offend those by their food who were still too weak in faith. In brief this is 
clear enough in the sequel: “I know and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus, that nothing is unclean of itself: 
save that to him who accounteth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean. For if because of meat thy 
brother is grieved, thou walkest no longer in love. Destroy not with thy meat him for whom Christ died. 
Let not then your good be evil spoken of: for the Kingdom of God is not eating and drinking.” And that no 
one may suppose he is referring to fasting and not to Jewish superstition, he immediately explains, “One 
man hath faith to eat all things: but he that is weak eateth herbs.” And again, “One man esteemeth one 
day above another: another esteemeth every day alike. Let each man be fully assured in his own mind. He 
that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord: and he that eateth, eateth unto the Lord, for he giveth 
God thanks; and he that eateth not, unto the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God thanks.” For they who 
were still weak in faith and thought some meats clean, some unclean: and supposed there was a 
difference between one day and another, for example, that the Sabbath, and the New Moons, and the 
Feast of Tabernacles were holier than other days, were commanded to eat herbs which are indifferently 
partaken of by all. But such as were of stronger faith believed all meats and all days to be alike. 


17. My opponent has dared to maintain that our Lord was called by the Pharisees a wine-bibber and a 
glutton: and from the fact of His going to marriage feasts and from His not despising the banquets of 
sinners, I am to infer His wishes respecting ourselves. That Lord, so you suppose, is a glutton who fasted 
forty days to hallow Christian fasting; who calls them blessed that hunger and thirst; who says that He has 
food, not that which the disciples surmised, but such as would not perish for ever; who forbids us to think 
of the morrow; who, though He is said to have hungered and thirsted, and to have gone frequently to 
various meals, except in celebrating the mystery whereby He represented His passion, or in proving the 
reality of His body is nowhere described as ministering to His appetite; who tells of purple-clad Dives in 
hell for his feasting, and says that poor Lazarus for his abstinence was in Abraham’s bosom; who, when 
we fast, bids us anoint our head and wash our face, that we fast not to gain glory from men, but praise 
from the Lord; who did indeed after His resurrection eat part of a broiled fish and of a honey-comb, not to 
allay hunger and to gratify His palate, but to show the reality of His own body. For whenever He raised 
anyone from the dead He ordered that food should be given him to eat, lest the resurrection should be 
thought a delusion. And this is why Lazarus after his resurrection is described as being at the feast with 
our Lord. We do not deny that fish and other kinds of flesh, if we choose, may be taken as food; but as we 
prefer virginity to marriage, so do we esteem fasting and spirituality above meats and full-bloodedness. 
And if Peter before dinner went to the supper chamber at the sixth hour, a chance fit of hunger does not 
prejudice fasting. For, if this were so, because our Lord at the sixth hour sat weary on the well of Samaria 
and wished to drink, all must of necessity, whether they so desire or not, drink at that time. Possibly it was 
the Sabbath, or the Lord’s day, and he hungered at the sixth hour after two or three days’ fasting; for I 
could never believe that the Apostle, if he had eaten a dinner only one day previous and had been blown 
out with a great meal, would have been hungry by noon next day. But if he did dine the day previous, and 
was hungry next day before luncheon, I do not think that a man who was so soon hungry ate until he was 
satisfied. Again, God by the mouth of Isaiah says what fast He did not choose: “In the day of your fast ye 
find pleasure, and afflict the lowly: ye fast for strife and debate, and to smite with the fist of wickedness. 
It is not such a fast that I have chosen, saith the Lord.” What kind He has chosen He thus teaches: “Deal 
thy bread to the hungry, and bring the houseless poor into thy house. When thou seest the naked cover 
him, and hide not thyself from thine own flesh.” He did not therefore reject fasting, but showed what He 
would have it to be: for that bodily hunger is not pleasing to God which is made null and void by strife, 
and plunder, and lust. If God does not desire fasting, how is it that in Leviticus He commands the whole 
people in the seventh month, on the tenth day of the month, to fast until the evening, and threatens that 
he who does not afflict his soul shall die and be cut off from his people? How is it that the graves of lust 
where the people fell in their devotion to flesh remain even to this day in the wilderness? Do we not read 
that the stupid people gorged themselves with quails until the wrath of God came upon them? Why was 
the man of God at whose prophecy the hand of King Jeroboam withered, and who ate contrary to the 
command of God, immediately smitten? Strange that the lion which left the ass safe and sound should not 
spare the prophet just risen from his meal! He who, while he was fasting, had wrought miracles, no 
sooner ate a meal than he paid the penalty for the gratification. Joel also cries aloud: “Sanctify a fast, 
proclaim a time of healing,” that it might appear that a fast is sanctified by other works, and that a holy 
fast avails for the cure of sin. Moreover, just as true virginity is not prejudiced by the counterfeit 
professions of the virgins of the devil, so neither is true fasting by the periodic fast and perpetual 
abstinence from certain kinds of food on the part of the worshippers of Isis and Cybele, particularly when 
a fast from bread is made up for by feasting on flesh. And just as the signs of Moses were imitated by the 
signs of the Egyptians which were in reality no signs at all, for the rod of Moses swallowed up the rods of 
the magicians: so when the devil tries to be the rival of God this does not prove that our religion is 
superstitious, but that we are negligent, since we refuse to do what even men of the world see clearly to 
be good. 


18. His fourth and last contention is that there are two classes, the sheep and the goats, the just and the 


unjust: that the just stand on the right hand, the other on the left: and that to the just the words are 
spoken: “Come, ye blessed of my Father, and inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world.” But that sinners are thus addressed: “Depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire which is 
prepared for the devil and his angels.” That a good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, nor an evil tree good 
fruit. Hence it is that the Saviour says to the Jews: “Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your 
father it is your will to do.” He quotes the parable of the ten virgins, the wise and the foolish, and shows 
that the five who had no oil remained outside, but that the other five who had gotten for themselves the 
light of good works went into the marriage with the bridegroom. He goes back to the flood, and tells us 
that they who were righteous like Noah were saved, but that the sinners perished all together. We are 
informed that among the men of Sodom and Gomorrha no difference is made except between the two 
classes of the good and the bad. The righteous are delivered, the sinners are consumed by the same fire. 
There is one salvation for those who are released, one destruction for those who stay behind. Lot’s wife is 
a clear warning that we must not deviate a hair’s breadth from right. If, however, he says, you object and 
ask me why the righteous toils in time of peace, or in the midst of persecution, if he is to gain nothing nor 
have a greater reward, I would assert that he does this, not that he may gain a further reward but that he 
may not lose what he has already received. In Egypt also the ten plagues fell with equal violence upon all 
that sinned, and the same darkness hung over master and slave, noble and ignoble, the king and the 
people. Again at the Red Sea the righteous all passed over, the sinners were all overwhelmed. Six hundred 
thousand men, besides those who were unfit for war through age or sex, all alike fell in the desert, and 
two who were alike in righteousness are alike delivered. For forty years all Israel toiled and died alike. As 
regards food, an homer of manna was the measure for all ages: the clothes of all alike did not wear out: 
the hair of all alike did not grow, nor the beard increase: the shoes of all lasted the same time. Their feet 
grew not hard: the food in the mouths of all had the same taste. They went on their way to one resting 
place with equal toil and equal reward. All Hebrews had the same Passover, the same Feast of 
Tabernacles, the same Sabbath, the same New Moons. In the seventh, the Sabbatical Year, all prisoners 
were released without distinction of persons, and in the year of Jubilee all debts were forgiven to all 
debtors, and he who had sold land returned to the inheritance of his fathers. 


19. Then, again, as regards the parable of the sower in the Gospel, we read that the good ground brought 
forth fruit, some a hundred fold, some sixty fold, and some thirty fold; and, on the other hand, that the bad 
ground admitted of three degrees of sterility: but Jovinianus makes only two classes, the good soil and the 
bad. And as in one Gospel our Lord promises the Apostles a hundred fold, in another seven fold, for 
leaving children and wives, and in the world to come life eternal; and the seven and the hundred mean the 
same thing: so, too, in the passage before us, the numbers describing the fertility of the soil need not 
create any difficulty, particularly when the Evangelist Mark gives the inverse order, thirty, sixty, and a 
hundred. The Lord says, “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me, and I in him.” As, 
then, there are not varying degrees of Christ’s presence in us, so neither are there degrees of our abiding 
in Christ. “Every one that loveth me will keep my word: and my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him.” He that is righteous, loves Christ: and if a man thus loves, the 
Father and the Son come to him, and make their abode with him. Now I suppose that when the guest is 
such as this the host cannot possibly lack anything. And if our Lord says, “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions,” His meaning is not that there are different mansions in the kingdom of heaven, but He 
indicates the number of Churches in the whole world, for though the Church be seven-fold she is but one. 
“T go,” He says, “to prepare a place for you,” not places. If this promise is peculiar to the twelve apostles, 
then Paul is shut out from that place, and the chosen vessel will be thought superfluous and unworthy. 
John and James, because they asked more than the others, did not obtain it; and yet their dignity is not 
diminished, because they were equal to the rest of the apostles. “Know ye not that your bodies are a 
temple of the Holy Ghost?” A temple, He says, not temples, in order to show that God dwells in all alike. 
“Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also that believe on me through their word; as thou, Father, 
in me, and I in thee, are one, so they may be all one in us. And the glory which thou hast given me I have 
given unto them. I have loved them, as thou hast loved me. And as we are Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
one God, so may they be one people in themselves, that is, like dear children, partakers of the divine 
nature.” Call the Church what you will, bride, sister, mother, her assembly is but one and never lacks 
husband, brother, or son. Her faith is one, and she is not defiled by variety of doctrine, nor divided by 
heresies. She continues a virgin. Whithersoever the Lamb goeth, she follows Him: she alone knows the 
Song of Christ. 


20. “If you tell me,” says he, “that one star differeth from another star in glory, I reply, that one star does 
differ from another star; that is, spiritual persons differ from carnal. We love all the members alike, and 
do not prefer the eye to the finger, nor the finger to the ear: but the loss of any one is attended by the 
sorrow of all the rest. We all alike come into this world, and we all alike depart from it. There is one Adam 
of the earth, and another from heaven. The earthly Adam is on the left hand, and will perish: the heavenly 
Adam is on the right hand, and will be saved. He who says to his brother, thou fool,’ and raca,’ will be in 
danger of Gehenna. And the murderer and the adulterer will likewise be sent into Gehenna. In times of 
persecution some are burnt, some strangled, some beheaded, some flee, or die within the walls of a 
prison: the struggle varies in kind, but the victors’ crown is one. No difference was made between the son 
who had never left his father, and his brother who was welcomed as a returning penitent. To the labourers 
of the first hour, the third, the sixth, the ninth, and the eleventh, the same reward of a penny was given, 
and what may perhaps seem still more strange to you, the first to receive the reward were they who had 


toiled least in the vineyard.” 


21. Who is there even of God’s elect that would not be disturbed at these and similar passages of Holy 
Scripture which our crafty opponent, with a perverse ingenuity, twists to the support of his own views? 
The Apostle John says that many Antichrists had come, and to make no difference between John himself 
and the lowest penitent is the preaching of a real Antichrist. At the same time, I am amazed at the 
portentous forms which Jovinianus, as slippery as a snake and like another Proteus, so rapidly assumes. In 
sexual intercourse and full feeding he is an Epicurean; in the distribution of rewards and punishments he 
all at once becomes a Stoic, He exchanges Jerusalem for Citium, Judaea for Cyprus, Christ for Zeno. If we 
may not depart a hair’s breadth from virtue, and all sins are equal, and a man who in a fit of hunger steals 
a piece of bread is no less guilty than he who slays a man: you must, in your turn, be held guilty of the 
greatest crimes. The case is different if you say that you have no sin, not even the least, and if, although 
all apostles and prophets and all the saints (as I have maintained in dealing with his second proposition) 
bewail their sinfulness, you alone boast of your righteousness. But a minute ago you were barefooted: now 
you not only wear shoes, but decorated ones. Just now you wore a rough coat and a dirty shirt, you were 
grimy, and haggard, and your hand was horny with toil: now you are clad in linen and silks, and strut like 
an exquisite in the fashions of the Atrebates and the Laodiceans. Your cheeks are ruddy, your skin sleek, 
your hair smoothed down in front and behind, your belly protrudes, your shoulders are little mountains, 
your neck full and so loaded with fat that the half-smothered words can scarce make their escape. Surely 
in such extremes of dress and mode of life there must be sin on the one side or the other. I will not assert 
that the sin lies in the food or clothing, but that such fickleness and changing for the worse is almost 
censurable in itself. And what we censure, is far removed from virtue; and what is far from virtue becomes 
the property of vice; and what is proved to be vicious is one with sin. Now sin, according to you, is placed 
on the left hand, and corresponds to the goats. You must, therefore, return to your old habits if you are to 
be a sheep on the right hand; or, if you perversely repent of your former views and change them for 
others, whether you like it or not, and although you shave off your beard, you will be reckoned among the 
goats. 


22. But what is the good of calling a one-eyed man Old One-eye, and of showing the inconsistency of an 
assailant, when we have to refute a whole series of statements? That the sheep and the goats on the right 
hand and on the left are the two classes of the righteous and the wicked, I do not deny. That a good tree 
does not bring forth evil fruit, nor an evil one good fruit, no one doubts. The ten virgins also, wise and 
foolish, we divide into good and bad. We are not ignorant that at the deluge the righteous were delivered, 
and sinners overwhelmed with the waters. That at Sodom and Gomorrha the just man was rescued, while 
the sinners were consumed by fire, is clear to everyone. We are also aware that Egypt was stricken with 
the ten plagues, and that Israel was saved. Even little children in our schools sing how the righteous 
passed through the Red Sea, and Pharaoh with his host was drowned. That six hundred thousand fell in 
the desert because they were unbelieving, and that two only entered the land of promise, is taught by 
Scripture; and so is the rest of your description of the two classes, good and bad, down to the labourers in 
the vineyard. But what are we to think of your assertion, that because there is a division into good and 
bad, the good, or the bad it may be, are not distinguished one from another, and that it makes no 
difference whether one is a ram in the flock or a poor little sheep? whether the sheep have the first or the 
second fleece? whether the flock is diseased and covered with the scab, or full of life and vigour? 
especially when by the authoritative utterances of His own prophet Ezekiel God clearly points out the 
difference between flock and flock of His rational sheep, saying, “Behold I judge between cattle and 
cattle, and between the rams and the he-goats, and between the fat cattle and the lean. Because ye have 
thrust with side and with shoulder, and pushed all the diseased with your horns, until they were scattered 
abroad.” And that we might know what the cattle were, He immediately added: “Ye my flock, the flock of 
my pasture, are men.” Will Paul and that penitent who had lain with his father’s wife be on an equality, 
because the latter repented and was received into the Church: and shall the offender because he is with 
him on the right hand shine with the same glory as the Apostle? How is it then that tares and wheat grow 
side by side in the same field until the harvest, that is the end of the world? What is the significance of 
good and bad fish being contained in the Gospel net? Why, in Noah’s ark, the type of the Church, are there 
different animals with different abodes according to their rank? Why standeth the queen upon the Lord’s 
right hand, in raiment of wrought gold, in a vesture of gold? Why had Joseph, representing Christ, a coat 
of many colours? Why does the Apostle say to the Romans: “According as God had dealt to each man a 
measure of faith. For even as we have many members in one body, and all the members have not the same 
office: so we, who are many, are one body in Christ, and severally members one of another. And having 
gifts differing according to the grace that was given to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy according to 
the proportion of our faith; or ministry, let us give ourselves to our ministry; or he that teacheth, to his 
teaching; or he that exhorteth, to his exhorting: he that giveth, let him do it with liberality; he that ruleth, 
with diligence,” and so on. And elsewhere: “One man esteemeth one day above another: another 
esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” To the Corinthians he says: 
“T have planted, Apollos watered: but God gave the increase. So then, neither is he that planteth any 
thing, neither he that watereth: but God that giveth the increase. Now he that planteth and he that 
watereth are one: and every man shall receive his own reward according to his own labour. For we are 
labourers together with God, ye are God’s husbandry, ye are God’s building.” And again elsewhere: 
“According to the grace of God which is given unto me, as a wise master-builder I laid a foundation, and 
another buildeth thereon. But let each man take heed how he buildeth thereupon. For other foundation 


announcement which I adduce, as requiring the assent of our adversaries in the future stages of the 
discussion. One, that future events are sometimes announced as if they were already passed. For it is 
consistent with Deity to regard as accomplished facts whatever It has determined on, because there is no 
difference of time with that Being in whom eternity itself directs a uniform condition of seasons. It is 
indeed more natural to the prophetic divination to represent as seen and already brought to pass, even 
while forseeing it, that which it foresees; in other words, that which is by all means future. As for 
instance, in Isaiah: “I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks (I exposed) to their hands. I hid not my 
face from shame and spitting.” For whether it was Christ even then, as we hold, or the prophet, as the 
Jews say, who pronounced these words concerning himself, in either case, that which as yet had not 
happened sounded as if it had been already accomplished. Another characteristic will be, that very many 
events are figuratively predicted by means of enigmas and allegories and parables, and that they must be 
understood in a sense different from the literal description. For we both read of “the mountains dropping 
down new wine,” but not as if one might expect “must” from the stones, or its decoction from the rocks; 
and also hear of “a land flowing with milk and honey,” but not as if you were to suppose that you would 
ever gather Samian cakes from the ground; nor does God, forsooth, offer His services as a water-bailiff or 
a farmer when He says, “I will open rivers in a land; I will plant in the wilderness the cedar and the box- 
tree.” In like manner, when, foretelling the conversion of the Gentiles, He says, “The beasts of the field 
shall honour me, the dragons and the owls,” He surely never meant to derive His fortunate omens from 
the young of birds and foxes, and from the songsters of marvel and fable. But why enlarge on such a 
subject? When the very apostle whom our heretics adopt, interprets the law which allows an unmuzzled 
mouth to the oxen that tread out the corn, not of cattle, but of ourselves; and also alleges that the rock 
which followed (the Israelites) and supplied them with drink was Christ; teaching the Galatians, moreover, 
that the two narratives of the sons of Abraham had an allegorical meaning in their course; and to the 
Ephesians giving an intimation that, when it was declared in the beginning that a man should leave his 
father and mother and become one flesh with his wife, he applied this to Christ and the church. 


CHAPTER VI 


COMMUNITY IN CERTAIN POINTS OF MARCIONITE AND JEWISH ERROR. PROPHECIES OF CHRIST’S REJECTION 
EXAMINED 


Since, therefore, there clearly exist these two characteristics in the Jewish prophetic literature, let the 
reader remember, whenever we adduce any evidence therefrom, that, by mutual consent, the point of 
discussion is not the form of the scripture, but the subject it is called in to prove. When, therefore, our 
heretics in their phrenzy presumed to say that that Christ was come who had never been fore-announced, 
it followed that, on their assumption, that Christ had not yet appeared who had always been predicted; 
and thus they are obliged to make common cause with Jewish error, and construct their arguments with 
its assistance, on the pretence that the Jews were themselves quite certain that it was some other who 
came: so they not only rejected Him as a stranger, but slew Him as an enemy, although they would 
without doubt have acknowledged Him, and with all religious devotion followed Him, if He had only been 
one of themselves. Our shipmaster of course got his craft-wisdom not from the Rhodian law, but from the 
Pontic, which cautioned him against believing that the Jews had no right to sin against their Christ; 
whereas (even if nothing like their conduct had been predicted against them) human nature alone, liable 
to error as it is, might well have induced him to suppose that it was quite possible for the Jews to have 
committed such a sin, considered as men, without assuming any unfair prejudice regarding their feelings, 
whose sin was antecedently so credible. Since, however, it was actually foretold that they would not 
acknowledge Christ, and therefore would even put Him to death, it will therefore follow that He was both 
ignored and slain by them, who were beforehand pointed out as being about to commit such offences 
against Him. If you require a proof of this, instead of turning out those passages of Scripture which, while 
they declare Christ to be capable of suffering death, do thereby also affirm the possibility of His being 
rejected (for if He had not been rejected, He could not really suffer anything), but rather reserving them 
for the subject of His sufferings, I shall content myself at the present moment with adducing those which 
simply show that there was a probability of Christ’s rejection. This is quickly done, since the passages 
indicate that the entire power of understanding was by the Creator taken from the people. “I will take 
away,” says He, “the wisdom of their wise men; and the understanding of their prudent men will I hide;” 
and again: “With your ear ye shall hear, and not understand; and with your eyes ye shall see, but not 
perceive: for the heart of this people hath growth fat, and with their ears they hear heavily, and their eyes 
have they shut; lest they hear with their ears, and see with their eyes, and understand with the heart, and 
be converted, and I heal them.” Now this blunting of their sound senses they had brought on themselves, 
loving God with their lips, but keeping far away from Him in their heart. Since, then, Christ was 
announced by the Creator, “who formeth the lightning, and createth the wind, and declareth unto man His 
Christ,” as the prophet Joel says, since the entire hope of the Jews, not to say of the Gentiles too, was 
fixed on the manifestation of Christ,—it was demonstrated that they, by their being deprived of those 
powers of knowledge and understanding—wisdom and prudence, would fail to know and understand that 
which was predicted, even Christ; when the chief of their wise men should be in error respecting Him— 
that is to say, their scribes and prudent ones, or Pharisees; and when the people, like them, should hear 
with their ears and not understand Christ while teaching them, and see with their eyes and not perceive 
Christ, although giving them signs. Similarly it is said elsewhere: “Who is blind, but my servant? or deaf, 
but he who ruleth over them?” Also when He upbraids them by the same Isaiah: “I have nourished and 


can no man lay, than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ. But if any man buildeth on the foundation, 
gold, silver, costly stones, wood, hay, stubble: each man’s work shall be made manifest: for the day shall 
reveal it, because it is revealed in fire: and the fire itself shall prove each man’s work of what sort it is. If 
any man’s work shall abide which he built thereon, he shall receive a reward. If any man’s work shall be 
burned, he shall suffer loss: but he himself shall be saved; yet so as through fire.” If the man whose work 
is burnt and is to suffer the loss of his labour, while he himself is saved, yet not without proof of fire: it 
follows that if a man’s work remains which he has built upon the foundation, he will be saved without 
probation by fire, and consequently a difference is established between one degree of salvation and 
another. Again in another place he says: “Let a man so account of us, as of ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God. Here, moreover, it is required in stewards, that a man be found 
faithful.” Would you be assured that between one steward and another there is a great difference (I am 
not speaking of bad and good, but of the good themselves who stand on the right hand)? then listen to the 
sequel: “Know ye not that they which minister about the sacrifices, eat of the sacrifices, and they which 
wait upon the altar have their portion with the altar? Even so did the Lord ordain that they which 
proclaim the gospel should live of the gospel. But I have used none of these things: and I wrote not these 
things that it may be so done in my case: for it were good for me rather to die, than that any man should 
make my glorying void. For if I preach the gospel, I have nothing to glory of; for necessity is laid upon me; 
for woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel. For if I do this of mine own will, I have a reward: but if not of 
mine own will, I have a steward-ship intrusted to me. What then is my reward? That, when I preach the 
gospel, I may make the gospel without charge, so as not to use to the full my right in the gospel. For 
though I was free from all men, I brought myself under bondage to all, that I might gain the more.” You 
surely cannot say that men commit sin by living by the Gospel, and partaking of the sacrifices. Of course 
not. The Lord himself made the rule that they who preach the Gospel, should live by the Gospel. But an 
Apostle who does not abuse this freedom, but labours with his hands that he may not be a burden to 
anyone, and toils night and day and ministers to his companions of course does this, that for his greater 
toil he may receive a greater reward. 


23. Let us hasten to what remains. “There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there are 
diversities of ministrations, and the same Lord. And there are diversities of operations, but the same God 
who worketh all things in all. But to each one is given the manifestation of the Spirit to profit withal.” And 
again: “As the body is one, and hath many members, and all the members of the body, being many, are one 
body: so also is Christ.” But he precludes you from saying that the different members of the one body have 
the same rank; for he immediately describes the orders of the Church, and says: “And God hath set some 
in the Church, first, apostles; secondly, prophets; thirdly, teachers; then miracles, then gifts of healings, 
helps, governments, divers kinds of tongues. Are all apostles? are all prophets? are all teachers? are all 
workers of miracles? have all gifts of healings? do all speak with tongues? do all interpret? But desire 
earnestly the greater gifts. And a still more excellent way shew I unto you.” And after discoursing more in 
detail of the graces of charity, he added: “Whether there be prophecies, they shall be done away; whether 
there be tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall be done away. For we know in 
part, and we prophesy in part: but when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be 
done away.” And afterwards we read: “But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and the greatest of 
these is love. Follow after love; yet desire earnestly spiritual gifts, but rather that ye may prophesy.” And 
again: “I would have you all speak with tongues, but rather that ye should prophesy: and greater is he that 
prophesieth than he that speaketh with tongues.” And again: “I thank God, I speak with tongues more 
than you all.” Where there are different gifts, and one man is greater, another less, and all are called 
spiritual, they are all certainly sheep, and they stand on the right hand; but there is a difference between 
one sheep and another. It is humility that leads the Apostle Paul to say: “I am the least of the apostles, that 
am not meet to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the church of God. But by the grace of God Iam 
what I am: and his grace which was bestowed upon me was not found vain: but I laboured more 
abundantly than they all: yet not I, but the grace of God which was with me.” But the very fact of his thus 
humbling himself shows the possibility of there being apostles of higher or lower rank, and God is not 
unjust that He will forget the work of him who is called the chosen vessel of election, and who laboured 
more abundantly than they all, or assign equal rewards to unequal deserts. Afterwards we read, “As in 
Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be now alive. But each in his own order.” If each is to rise in his 
own order, it follows that those who rise are of different degrees of merit. “All flesh is not the same flesh; 
but there is one flesh of men, and another flesh of beasts, and another flesh of birds, and another of 
fishes. There are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial: but the glory of the celestial is one, and the 
glory of the terrestrial is another. There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars; for one star differeth from another star in glory. So also is the resurrection of 
the dead.” Like a learned commentator, you have explained this passage by saying that the spiritual differ 
from the carnal. It follows that in heaven there will be both spiritual and carnal persons, and not only will 
the sheep climb thither, but your goats also. “One star,” he says, “differeth from another star in glory”: 
this is not the distinction of sheep and goat, but of sheep and sheep, star and star. Lastly, he says, “there 
is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon.” But for this, you might maintain that the phrase 
one star from another star covers the whole human race; but he introduces the sun and moon, and you 
cannot possibly reckon them among the goats. “So,” says he, “is also the resurrection of the dead”—the 
just will shine with the brightness of the sun, and those of the next rank will glow with the splendour of 
the moon, so that one will be a Lucifer, another an Arcturus, a third an Orion, another Mazzaroth, or some 
other of the stars whose names are hollowed in the book of Job. “For we all,” he says, “must be made 


manifest before the judgment-seat of Christ; that each one may receive the things done in the body, 
according to what he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” And you cannot say that the mode of our 
manifestation before the judgment-seat of Christ is such that the good receive good things, the bad evil 
things; for he teaches us in the same epistle that he who soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly, and 
he that soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully. Surely he who sows more and he who sows less are 
both on the right side. And although they belong to the same class, that of the sower, yet they differ in 
respect of measure and number. The same Paul, writing to the Ephesians, says: “to the intent that now 
unto the principalities and the powers in the heavenly places might be made known through the church 
the manifold wisdom of God.” You observe that it is a varied and manifold wisdom of God which is spoken 
of as existing in the different ranks of the church. And in the same epistle we read, “Unto each one of us 
was the grace given according to the measure of the grace of Christ”: not that Christ’s measure varies, 
but only that so much of His grace is poured out as we can receive. 


24. In vain, therefore, do you multiply instances of sheep and goats, of the five wise and five foolish 
virgins, of Egyptians and Israelites, and so forth, because retribution is not in the present, but will be in 
the future. Hence we find that the day of judgment is promised at the end of all things, because the 
judgment is not now. For it would be absurd to call the last day the day of judgment, if God were judging 
at the present time. Now we sail the ship, wrestle, and fight, that at last we may reach the haven, be 
crowned, and triumph. But you, with no less adroitness than perversity, make the life of this world 
illustrate that of the world to come, although we know full well that here unrighteousness prevails, there, 
righteousness: “until we go into the sanctuary of God, and understand the end of those men.” The saint 
does not die one way, the sinner another. Those who sail the same sea have the same calm and storm. A 
violent death is not one thing to the robber, another to the martyr. Children are not born one way of 
adultery and prostitution, in another of pure marriage. Certainly our Lord and the robbers incurred the 
same penalty of crucifixion. If the judgment of this world and of that which is to come be the same, it 
follows that they who were here crucified side by side, will also be esteemed of equal rank hereafter. Paul 
and they who bound him, sailed together, endured the same storm, escaped together to the shore when 
the ship was broken with the waves. You cannot deny that the prisoner and the keepers were of unequal 
merit. And what were the circumstances of that same shipwreck of the Apostle and the soldiers? The 
Apostle Paul afterwards related a vision, and said that they who were with him in the ship had been given 
to him by the Lord. Are we to suppose that he to whom they were given, and they who were given to him, 
were of one degree of merit? Ten righteous men can save a sinful city. Lot together with his daughters was 
delivered from the fire: his sons-in-law would also have been saved, had they been willing to leave the city. 
Now there was surely a great difference between Lot and his sons-in-law. One city out of the five, Zoar, 
was saved, and a place which lay under the same sentence as Sodom, Gomorrha, Admah, and Zeboiim, 
was preserved by the prayers of a holy man. Lot and Zoar were of different merit, but both of them 
escaped the fire. The robbers who in the absence of David had laid waste Ziklag, and made a prey of the 
wives and children of the inhabitants were slain on the third day in the plain, but forty men mounted on 
camels fled. Will you maintain that there was some difference between those who were slain and those 
who made good their escape? We read in the Gospel that the tower of Siloam fell upon eighteen men who 
perished in the ruins. Certainly our Saviour did not regard them as the only sinners: but they were 
punished to terrify the rest: it was like scourging a pestilent fellow to teach fools wisdom. If all sinners are 
punished alike, it is unjust for one to be slain while another is admonished by his comrade’s death. 


25. You raise the objection that all Israelites had the same measure of manna, an homer, and were alike in 
respect of dress, and hair, and beard, and shoes; as though we did not all alike partake of the body of 
Christ. In the Christian mysteries there is one means of sanctification for the master and the servant, the 
noble and the low-born, for the king and his soldiers, and yet, that which is one varies according to the 
merits of those who receive it. “Whosoever shall eat or drink unworthily shall be guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord.” Does it follow that because Judas drank of the same cup as the rest of the apostles, 
that he and they are of equal merit? But suppose that we do not choose to receive the sacrament, at all 
events we all have the same life, breathe the same air, have the same blood in our veins, are fed on the 
same food. Moreover, if our viands are improved by culinary skill and are made more palatable for the 
consumer, food of this kind does not satisfy nature, but tickles the appetite. We are all alike subject to 
hunger, all alike suffer with cold: we alike are shrivelled with the frost, or melted with the broiling heat. 
The sun and the moon, and all the company of the stars, the showers, the whole world run their course for 
us all alike, and, as the Gospel tells us, the same refreshing rain falls upon all, good and bad, just and 
unjust. If the present is a picture of the future, then the Sun of Righteousness will rise upon sinners as 
well as upon the righteous, upon the wicked and the holy, upon the heathen as well as upon Jews and 
Christians, though the Scripture says, “Unto you that fear the Lord shall the Sun of Righteousness arise.” 
If He will rise to those that fear, He will set to the despisers and the false prophets. The sheep which 
stand on the right hand will be brought into the kingdom of heaven, the goats will be thrust down to hell. 
The parable does not contrast the sheep one with another, or on the other hand the goats, but merely 
makes a difference between sheep and goats. The whole truth is not taught in a single passage: we must 
always bear in mind the exact point of an illustration. For instance, the ten virgins are not examples of the 
whole human race, but of the careful and the slothful: the former are ever anticipating the advent of our 
Lord, the latter abandon themselves to idle slumber without a thought of future judgment. And so at the 
end of the parable it is said, “Watch, for ye know not the day, nor the hour.” If at the deluge Noah was 
delivered, and the whole world perished, all men were flesh, and therefore were destroyed. You must 


either say that the sons of Noah and Noah for whose sake they were delivered were of unequal merit, or 
you must place the accursed Ham in the same rank as his father because he was delivered with him from 
the flood. At the passion of Christ all wavered, all were unprofitable together: there was none that did 
good, no not one. Will you therefore dare to say that Peter and the rest of the Apostles who fled denied the 
Saviour in the same sense as Caiaphas and the Pharisees and the people who cried out, “Crucify him, 
crucify him”? And, to say no more about the Apostles, do you think Annas and Caiaphas, and Judas the 
traitor guilty of no greater crime than Pilate who was compelled against his will to give sentence against 
our Lord? The guilt of Judas is proportioned to his former merit, and the greater the guilt, the greater the 
penalty too. “For the mighty shall mightily suffer torment.” An evil tree does not bear good fruit, nor a 
good tree evil fruit. If this be so, tell me how it was that Paul though he was an evil tree and persecuted 
the Church of Christ, afterwards bore good fruit? And Judas, though he was a good tree and wrought 
miracles like the other Apostles, afterwards turned traitor and brought forth evil fruit? The truth is that a 
good tree does not bear evil fruit, nor an evil tree good fruit, so long as they continue in their goodness, or 
badness. And if we read that every Hebrew keeps the same Passover, and that in the seventh year every 
prisoner is set free, and that at Jubilee, that is the fiftieth year, every possession returns to its owner, all 
this refers not to the present, but to the future; for being in bondage during the six days of this world, on 
the seventh day, the true and eternal Sabbath, we shall be free, at any rate if we wish to be free while still 
in bondage in the world. If, however, we do not desire it, our ear will be bored in token of our 
disobedience, and together with our wives and children, whom we preferred to liberty, that is, with the 
flesh and its works, we shall be in perpetual slavery. 


26. As for the parable of the sower which makes both good and bad ground bear a triple crop, and the 
passage from the apostle in which upon Christ as the foundation one man builds gold, silver, costly stones, 
another wood, hay, stubble, the meaning is perfectly clear. We know that in a great house there are 
different vessels, and to wish to contradict so plain a truth would be sheer impudence. Yet that Jovinianus 
may not triumph in a lie and quote the instance of the apostles by way of discrediting the hundred fold, 
sixty fold, and thirty fold, let me inform him that in Matthew and Mark a hundred fold is promised to the 
apostles who had left all. And I would tell him further, that in the Gospel of Luke we find much more, that 
is polu pleiona, and that there is absolutely no instance in the Gospels of a hundred standing for seven; 
and that he is convicted either of forgery, or of ignorance; and that our cause is not prejudiced by the fact 
that in one Gospel the enumeration begins at a hundred, in another at thirty, since it is a rule with all 
Scripture, and especially with the older writings, to put the lowest number first and so ascend by degrees 
to the higher. For instance, suppose one to say that so-and-so lived five and seventy and a hundred years, 
it does not follow that five and seventy are more than a hundred because they were first mentioned. If you 
do not on the side of good admit the difference between a hundred, sixty, and thirty, neither will you do so 
on the side of evil, and the seed which fell by the wayside, upon the rock, and among thorns, will be 
equally faulty. But if the former three, or the latter three, on the side of good, or on the side of evil 
respectively, are one and the same, it was foolish instead of speaking of two things to enumerate six kinds, 
and all the more because according to the account of the parable in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, the Saviour 
always added: “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” Where there is no deep inner meaning, it is 
useless to draw our attention to the mystic sense. 


27. You give it as your opinion that, since the Father and the Son make their abode with the faithful, and 
since Christ is their guest, nothing is lacking. I suppose, however, that Christ’s abiding with the 
Corinthians was one thing, with the Ephesians another: it was one thing, I say, for Him to abide with those 
whom Paul blamed for many sins, another for Him to dwell with those to whom the apostle revealed 
mysteries hidden from the beginning of the world; one thing for Him to be in Titus and Timothy, another 
in Paul. Certainly amongst them that have been born of women, there has not arisen a greater than John 
the Baptist. But the term greater implies others who are less. And “he who is least in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than he.” You see then that in heaven one is greatest and another is least, and that 
among the angels and the invisible creation there is a manifold and infinite diversity. Why do the apostles 
say: “Lord, increase our faith,” if there is one measure for all? And why did our Lord rebuke His disciple, 
saying: “O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” In Jeremiah also we read concerning the 
future kingdom: “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel, and with the house of Judah not according to the covenant that I made with their fathers.” And so 
on after: “I will put my law in their inward parts, and in their heart will I write it; and I will be their God 
and they shall be my people: and they shall teach no more every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lord: for they shall all know me, from the least of them unto the greatest of 
them.” The context of this passage clearly shows that the prophet is describing the future kingdom, and 
how can there possibly be in it a least or greatest, if all are to be equal? The secret is disclosed in the 
Gospel: “Whosoever shall do and teach, he shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven: but whosoever 
shall teach, and not do, shall be least.” The Saviour taught us at a feast to take the lowest place, lest, 
when one greater than us came, we should be thrust with disgrace from the higher place. If we cannot 
fall, but only raise ourselves by penitence, what is the meaning of the ladder at Bethel, on which the 
angels come from heaven to earth and descend as well as ascend? Surely while on that ladder they are 
reckoned among the sheep and stand on the right hand. There are angels who descend from heaven; but 
Jovinianus is sure that they retain their inheritance. 


28. But when Jovinianus supposes that the many mansions in our Father’s house are churches scattered 


throughout the world, who can refrain from laughing; since Scripture plainly teaches in John’s Gospel that 
our Lord was discoursing not of the number of the churches, but of the heavenly mansions, and the 
eternal tabernacles for which the prophet longed? “In my Father’s house,” He says, “are many mansions: 
if it were not so, I would have told you; for I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go and prepare a place 
for you I will come again, and will receive you unto myself, that where I am, there ye may be also.” The 
place and the mansions which Christ says He would prepare for the apostles are of course in the Father’s 
house, that is, in the kingdom of heaven, not on earth, where for the present He was leading the apostles. 
And at the same time regard must be had to the sense of Scripture: “I might tell you,” He says, “that I go 
to prepare a place for you, if there were not many mansions in my Father’s house, that is to say, if each 
individual did not prepare for himself a mansion through his own works rather than receive it through the 
bounty of God. The preparation is therefore not mine, but yours.” This view is supported by the fact that it 
profited Judas nothing to have a place prepared, since he lost it by his own fault. And we must interpret in 
the same way what our Lord says to the sons of Zebedee, one of whom wished to sit on His left hand, the 
other on His right: “My cup indeed ye shall drink: but to sit on my right hand, and on my left hand, is not 
mine to give, but it is for them for whom it hath been prepared of my Father.” It is not the Son’s to give; 
how then is it the Father’s to prepare? There are, He says, prepared in heaven, many different mansions, 
destined for many different virtues, and they will be awarded not to persons, but to persons’ works. In 
vain therefore do you ask of me what rests with yourselves, a reward which my Father has prepared for 
those whose virtues will entitle them to rise to such dignity. Again when He says: “I will come again, and 
will receive you unto myself: that where I am, there ye may be also,” He is speaking especially to the 
apostles, concerning whom it is elsewhere written, “That as I and thou, Father, are one, so they also may 
be one in us,” inasmuch as they have believed, have been perfected, and can say, “the Lord is my portion.” 
If, however, there are not many mansions, how is it taught in the Old Testament correspondingly with the 
New, that the chief priest has one rank, the priests another, the Levites another, the door-keepers another, 
the sacristans another? How is it that in the book of Ezekiel, where a description is given of the future 
Church and of the heavenly Jerusalem, the priests who have sinned are degraded to the rank of sacristans 
and doorkeepers, and although they are in the temple of God, that is on the right hand, they are not 
among the rams, but among the poorest of the sheep? How again is it that in the river which flows from 
the temple, and replenishes the salt sea, and gives new life to everything, we read there are many kinds of 
fish? Why do we read that in the kingdom of heaven there are Archangels, Angels, Thrones, Dominions, 
Powers, Cherubim and Seraphim, and every name which is named, not only in this present world, but also 
that which is to come? A difference of name is meaningless where there is not a difference of rank. An 
Archangel is of course an Archangel to other inferior angels, and Powers, and Dominions have other 
spheres over which they exercise authority. This is what we find in heaven and in the administration of 
God. You must not therefore smile and sneer at us, as is your wont, for making a graduated series of 
emperors, praefects and counts, tribunes and centurions, companies, and all the other steps in the 
service. 


29. It is mere trifling to quote the passage: “Know ye not that your bodies are a temple of the Holy Ghost,” 
for it is customary in Holy Scripture to speak of a single object as though it were many, and of many as 
though they were one. And Jovinianus himself should know that even in a temple there are many divisions 
—the outer and the inner courts, the vestibules, the holy place, and the Holy of Holies. There are also ina 
temple kitchens, pantries, oil-cellars, and cupboards for the vessels. And so in the temple of our body 
there are different degrees of merit. God does not dwell in all alike, nor does He impart Himself to all in 
the same degree. A portion of the spirit of Moses was taken and given to the seventy elders. I suppose 
there is a difference between the abundance of the river, and that of the rivulets. Elijah’s spirit was given 
in double measure to Elisha, and thus double grace wrought greater miracles. Elijah while living restored 
a dead man to life; Elisha after death did the same. Elijah invoked famine on the people; Elisha in a single 
day put the enemy’s forces in the power of the city which they besieged. No doubt the words, “Know ye 
not that your bodies are a temple of the Holy Ghost,” refer to the whole assembly of the faithful, who, 
joined together, make up the one body of Christ. But the question now is, who in the body is worthy to be 
the feet of Christ, and who the head? who is His eye, and who His hand?—a distinction indicated by the 
two women in the Gospel, the penitent and the holy woman, one of whom held His feet, the other His 
head. Some authorities, however, think there was only one woman, and that she who began at His feet 
gradually advanced to His head. Jovinianus further urges against us our Lord’s words, “I pray not for 
these only, but also for those who shall believe on me through their word: that as I, Father, in thee and 
thou in me are one, so they all may be one in us,” and reminds us that the whole Christian people is one in 
God, and, as His well-beloved sons, are “partakers of the divine nature.” We have already said, and the 
truth must now be inculcated more in detail, that we are not one in the Father and the Son according to 
nature, but according to grace. For the essence of the human soul and the essence of God are not the 
same, as the Manichaeans constantly assert. But, says our Lord: “Thou hast loved them as thou hast loved 
me.” You see, then, that we are privileged to partake of His essence, not in the realm of nature, but of 
grace, and the reason why we are beloved of the Father is that He has loved the Son; and the members 
are loved, those namely of the body. “For as many as received Christ, to them gave He power to become 
sons of God, even to them that believe on His name: which were born not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” The Word was made flesh that we might pass from the flesh into 
the Word. The Word did not cease to be what He had been; nor did the human nature lose that which it 
was by birth. The glory was increased, the nature was not changed. Do you ask how we are made one 
body with Christ? Your creator shall be your instructor: “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 


abideth in me, and I in him. As the living Father sent me, and I live because of the Father, so he that 
eateth me, he also shall live because of me. This is the bread which came down out of heaven.” But the 
Evangelist John, who had drunk in wisdom from the breast of Christ, agrees herewith, and says: “Hereby 
know we that we abide in him, and he in us, because he hath given us of his Spirit. Whosoever shall 
confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God abideth in him, and he in God.” If you believe in Christ, as the 
apostles believed, you shall be made one body with them in Christ. But, if it is rash for you to claim for 
yourself a faith and works like theirs when you have not the same faith and works, you cannot have the 
same place. 


30. You repeat the words bride, sister, mother, and affirm that all these are titles of the one Church and 
names applied to all believers. The fact goes against you. For if the Church admits but one rank, and has 
not many members in one body, what necessity is there for calling her bride, sister, mother? It must be 
that she is the bride of some, the sister of others, the mother of others. All indeed stand on the right hand, 
but one stands as a bridegroom, another as a brother, a third as a son. “My little children” says the 
Apostle, “of whom I am again in travail until Christ be formed in you.” Do you think that the children who 
are being born and the apostle who is in travail are of equal rank? And the folly of your contention that we 
love all the members alike, and do not prefer the eye to the finger, nor the hand to the ear, but that if one 
be lost all mourn, is proved by the lesson which the apostle teaches the Corinthians: “Some members are 
more honourable, others excite the sense of shame: and those parts to which shame attaches are clothed 
with more abundant honour; whereas our comely parts have no need of our care.” Do you think that the 
mouth and the belly, the eyes and the outlets of the body are to be classed together as of equal merit? 
“The lamp of thy body,” he says, “is thine eye. If thine eye be blinded, thy whole body is in darkness.” If 
you cut off a finger, or the tip of the ear, there is indeed pain, but the loss is not so great, nor is the 
disfigurement attended by so much pain as it would be were you to take out the eyes, mutilate the nose, 
or saw through a bone. Some members we can dispense with and yet live: without others life is an 
impossibility. Some offences are light, some heavy. It is one thing to owe ten thousand talents, another to 
owe a farthing. We shall have to give account of the idle word no less than of adultery; but it is not the 
same thing to be put to the blush, and to be put upon the rack, to grow red in the face and to ensure 
lasting torment. Do you think I am merely expressing my own views? Hear what the Apostle John says: 
“He who knows that his brother sinneth a sin not unto death, let him ask, and he shall give him life, even 
to him that sinneth not unto death. But he that hath sinned unto death, who shall pray for him?” You 
observe that if we entreat for smaller offences, we obtain pardon: if for greater ones, it is difficult to 
obtain our request: and that there is a great difference between sins. And so with respect to the people of 
Israel who had sinned a sin unto death, it is said to Jeremiah: “Pray not thou for this people, neither 
entreat for them, and do not withstand me, for I will not hear thee.” Moreover, if it be true that we all 
alike enter the world and all alike leave it, and this is a precedent for the world to come, it follows that 
whether righteous or sinners we shall all be equally esteemed by God, because the conditions of our birth 
and death are now the same. And if you contend that there are two Adams, the one of the earth, the other 
from heaven; and that they who were in the earthly Adam stand on the left hand, those who were in the 
heavenly are on the right hand, before we go further, let me ask you a question concerning two brothers: 
Was Esau in the earthly Adam, or in the heavenly? No one doubts that you will reply, he was in the earthly. 
In which was Jacob? Without hesitation you will say, in the heavenly. How then was he in the heavenly 
when Christ had not yet come in the flesh—Christ who is called the second Adam from heaven? You must 
either reckon all before the incarnation of Christ in the old Adam, and even the just in the man from the 
earth, and then they will be on the left among your goats; or, if it be impious to give Isaac the same place 
as Ishmael, Jacob as Esau, the saints as sinners, the last Adam will date from the time when Christ was 
born of a Virgin, and your argument from the two Adams will not benefit your sheep and goats, because 
we have proved that in the first Adam there were both sheep and goats, and that of those who were in one 
and the same man, some stood on the right hand of God, others on the left: “For from Adam even until 
Moses death reigned over all, even over them that had not sinned after the likeness of Adam’s 
transgression.” 


31. As regards your attempt to show that railing and murder, the use of the expression raca and adultery, 
the idle word and godlessness, are rewarded with the same punishment, I have already given you my 
reply, and will now briefly repeat it. You must either deny that you are a sinner if you are not to be in 
danger of Gehenna: or, if you are a sinner you will be sent to hell for even a light offence: “The mouth that 
lieth,” says one, “kills the soul.” I suspect that you, like other men, have occasionally told a lie: for all men 
are liars, that God alone may be true, and that He may be justified in His words, and may prevail when He 
judges. It follows either that you will not be a man lest you be found a liar: or if you are a man and are 
consequently a liar, you will be punished with parricides and adulterers. For you admit no difference 
between sins, and the gratitude of those whom you raise from the mire and set on high will not equal the 
rage against you of those whom for the trifling offences of daily life you have thrust into utter darkness. 
And if it be so that in a persecution one is stifled, another beheaded, another flees, or the fourth dies 
within the walls of a prison, and one crown of victory awaits various kinds of struggle, the fact tells in our 
favour. For in martyrdom it is the will, which gives occasion to the death, that is crowned. My duty is to 
resist the frenzy of the heathen, and not deny the Lord. It rests with them either to behead, or to burn, or 
to shut up in prison, or enforce various other penalties. But if I escape, and die in solitude, there will not 
at my death be the same crown for me as for them, because the confession of Christ will not have been to 
me as to them the cause of death. As for your remark that absolutely no difference was made between the 


brother who had always been with his father, and him who was afterwards welcomed as a penitent, I am 
willing to add, if you like, that the one drachma which was lost and was found was put with the others, 
and that the one sheep which the good shepherd, leaving the ninety and nine, sought and brought back, 
made up the full tale of a hundred. But it is one thing to be a penitent, and with tears sue for pardon, 
another to be always with the father. And so both the shepherd and the father say by the mouth of Ezekiel 
to the sheep that was carried back, and to the son that was lost, “And I will establish my covenant with 
thee; and thou shalt know that I am the Lord: that thou mayest remember, and be confounded, and never 
open thy mouth ever more, because of thy shame, when I have forgiven thee all that thou hast done.” That 
penitents may have their due it is enough for them to feel shame instead of all other punishment. Hence in 
another place it is said to them, “Then shall ye remember your evil ways, and all the crimes wherewith ye 
were defiled, and ye shall loathe yourselves in your own sight for all the wickedness that ye have done; 
and ye shall know that I am the Lord, when I shall have done you good for my name’s sake, and not 
according to your evil ways, nor according to your evil doings.” The son, moreover, was reproved by his 
father for envying his brother’s deliverance, and for being tormented by jealousy while the angels in 
heaven were rejoicing. The parallel, however, is not to be drawn between the merits of the two sons (one 
of whom was temperate, the other a prodigal) and those of the whole human race, but the characters 
depicted are either Jews and Christians, or saints and penitents. In the lifetime of Bishop Damasus I 
dedicated to him a small treatise upon this parable. 


32. And if a penny was given to all the labourers, those of the first, the third, the sixth, the ninth, and the 
eleventh hours, and they came first for the reward who were the last to work in the vineyard, even here 
the persons described do not belong to one time or one age, but from the beginning of the world to the 
end of it there are different calls and a special meaning attaches to each. Abel and Seth were called at the 
first hour: Enoch and Noah at the third: Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob at the sixth: Moses and the prophets 
at the ninth: at the eleventh the Gentiles, to whom the recompense was first given because they believed 
on the crucified Lord, and inasmuch as it was hard for them to believe they earned a great reward. Many 
kings and prophets have desired to see the things that we see, and have not seen them. But the one penny 
does not represent one reward, but one life, and one deliverance from Gehenna. And as by the favour of 
the sovereign those guilty of various crimes are released from prison, and each one, according to his toil 
and exertions, is in this or that condition of life, so too the penny, as it were by the favour of our 
Sovereign, is the discharge from prison of us all by baptism. Now our work is, according to our different 
virtues, to prepare for ourselves a different future. 


33. So far I have replied to the separate portions of his argument; I shall now address myself to the 
general question. Our Lord says to his disciples, “Whosoever would become great among you, let him be 
least of all.” If we are all to be equal in heaven, in vain do we humble ourselves here that we may be 
greater there. Of the two debtors who owed, one five hundred pence, the other fifty, he to whom most was 
forgiven loved most. And so the Saviour says, “I say to you, her sins which are many are forgiven her, for 
she hath loved much. But to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little.” He who loves little, and has 
little forgiven, he will of course be of inferior rank. The householder when he set out delivered to his 
servants his goods, to one five talents, to another two, to another one, to each according to his ability. Just 
as in another Gospel it is written that a nobleman setting out for a far country to receive for himself a 
kingdom and return, called the servants, and gave them each a sum of money, with which one gained ten 
pounds, another five, and they, each according to his ability and the gain he had made, received ten or 
five cities. But one who had received a talent, or a pound, buried it in the ground, or tied it up in a napkin, 
and kept it until his master’s return. Our first thought is that if, according to the modern Zeno, the 
righteous do not toil in hope of reward, but to avoid the loss of what they already have, he who buried his 
pound or talent that he might not lose it, did no wrong, and the caution of him who kept his money is 
worthy of more praise than the fruitless toil of those who wore themselves out and yet received no reward 
for their labour. Then observe that the very talent which was taken from the timid or negligent servant, 
was not given to him who had the smaller profit, but to him who had gained the most, that is, to him who 
had been placed over ten cities. If difference of rank is not constituted by the difference in number, why 
did our Lord say, “He gave to everyone according to his ability”? If the gain of five talents and ten talents 
is the same, why were not ten cities given to him who gained the least, and five to him who gained the 
most? But that our Lord is not satisfied with what we have, but always desires more, He himself shows by 
saying, “Wherefore didst thou not give my money to the money-changers, that so when I came I might 
have received it with usury?” The Apostle Paul understood this, and forgetting those things which were 
behind, reached forward to those things which were in front, that is, he made daily progress, and did not 
keep the grace given to him carefully wrapped up in a napkin, but his spirit, like the capital of a keen man 
of business, was renewed from day to day, and if he were not always growing larger, he thought himself 
growing less. Six cities of refuge are mentioned in the law, provided for fugitives who were involuntary 
homicides, and the cities themselves belonged to the priests. I should like to ask whether you would put 
those fugitives among your goats, or among our sheep. If they were goats, they would be slain like other 
homicides, and would not enter the cities of God’s ministers. If you say they were sheep, they will not 
possibly be such sheep as can enjoy full liberty and feed without fear of wolves. And it will be plain to you 
that sheep indeed they are, but wandering sheep: that they are on the right hand, but do not stand there: 
they flee until the High Priest dies and descending into hell liberates their souls. The Gibeonites met the 
children of Israel, and although other nations were slaughtered, they were kept for hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. And of such value were they in God’s eyes, that the family of Saul was destroyed for the 


wrong done to them. Where would you put them? Among the goats? But they were not slain, and they 
were avenged by the determination of God. Among the sheep? But holy Scripture says they were not of 
the same merit as the Israelites. You see then that they do indeed stand on the right hand, but are of a far 
inferior grade. Jonathan came between David, the holy man, and Saul, the worst of kings, and we can 
neither place him among the kids because he was worthy of a prophet’s love, nor amongst the rams lest 
we make him equal to David, and particularly when we know that he was slain. He will, therefore, be 
among the sheep, but low down. And just as in the case of David and Jonathan, you will be bound to 
recognize differences between sheep and sheep. “That servant, which knew his lord’s will, and made not 
ready, nor did according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes; but he that knew not, and did 
things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes. And to whomsoever much is given, of him shall 
much be required: and to whom they commit much, of him will they ask the more.” Lo! more or less is 
committed to different servants, and according to the nature of the trust, as well as of the sin, is the 
number of stripes inflicted. 


34. The whole account of the land of Judah and of the tribes is typical of the church in heaven. Let us read 
Joshua the son of Nun, or the concluding portions of Ezekiel, and we shall see that the historical division 
of the land as related by the one finds a counterpart in the spiritual and heavenly promises of the other. 
What is the meaning of the seven and eight steps in the description of the temple? or again, what 
significance attaches to the fact that in the Psalter, after being taught the mystic alphabet by the one 
hundred and eighteenth psalm we arrive by fifteen steps at the point where we can sing: “Behold, now 
bless the Lord, all ye servants of the Lord: ye who stand in the house of the Lord, in the courts of the 
house of our God.” Why did two tribes and a half dwell on the other side of Jordan, a district abounding in 
cattle, while the remaining nine tribes and a half either drove out the old inhabitants from their 
possessions, or dwelt with them? Why did the tribe of Levi receive no portion in the land, but have the 
Lord for their portion? And how is it that of the priests and Levites, themselves, the high priest alone 
entered the Holy of Holies where were the cherubim and the mercy-seat? Why did the other priests wear 
linen raiment only, and not have their clothing of wrought gold, blue, scarlet, purple, and fine cloth? The 
priests and Levites of the lower order took care of the oxen and wains: those of the higher order carried 
the ark of the Lord on their shoulders. If you do away with the gradations of the tabernacle, the temple, 
the Church, if, to use a common military phrase, all upon the right hand are to be “up to the same 
standard,” bishops are to no purpose, priests in vain, deacons useless. Why do virgins persevere? widows 
toil? Why do married women practise continence? Let us all sin, and when once we have repented, we 
shall be on the same footing as the apostles. 


35. But now we have just sighted land: the foaming billows have been rolling mountain-high: our ship has 
been borne aloft, or has rushed headlong into the depths beneath: little by little the haven opens to the 
view of the weary and exhausted sailors. We have discussed the married, widows, and virgins. We have 
preferred virginity to widowhood, widowhood to marriage. The passage of the apostle, in which he treats 
questions of this kind, has been expounded, and particular objections have been met. We also took a 
survey of secular literature, and inquired what was thought of virgins, and what of those who had one 
husband; and by way of contrast we pointed out the cares which sometimes attend wedlock. Then we 
passed to the second division, in which our opponent denies the possibility of sinning to those who have 
been baptized with complete faith. And we showed that God alone is faultless, and every creature is at 
fault, not because all have sinned, but because all may sin, and those who stand have cause to fear when 
they see the fall of men like themselves. In the third place we came to fasting, and inasmuch as our 
opponent’s argument fell under two heads, and he appealed either to philosophy, or to Holy Scripture, we 
also furnished a several reply. In the fourth, that is the last section, the sheep and goats on the right hand 
and the left, the righteous and the wicked, were distributed into two classes, the intention being to show 
that there is no difference between one just man and another, or between one sinner and another. To 
prove the point Jovinianus had accumulated countless instances from Scripture which apparently favoured 
his view, and this contention we rebutted both by arguments and illustrations from Scripture, and 
pulverized Zeno’s old opinion no less with common sense than with the words of inspiration. 


36. I must in conclusion say a few words to our modern Epicurus wantoning in his gardens with his 
favourites of both sexes. On your side are the fat and the sleek in their festal attire. If 1 may mock like 
Socrates, add if you please, all swine and dogs, and, since you like flesh so well, vultures too, eagles, 
hawks, and owls. We shall never be afraid of the host of Aristippus. If ever I see a fine fellow, or a man 
who is no stranger to the curling-irons, with his hair nicely done and his cheeks all aglow, he belongs to 
your herd, or rather grunts in concert with your pigs. To our flock belong the sad, the pale, the meanly 
clad, who, like strangers in this world, though their tongues are silent, yet speak by their dress and 
bearing. “Woe is me,” say they, “that my sojourning is prolonged! that I dwell among the tents of Kedar!” 
that is to say, in the darkness of this world, for the light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness 
comprehended it not. Boast not of having many disciples. The Son of God taught in Judaea, and only 
twelve apostles followed Him. “I have trodden the wine-press alone,” He says, “and of the peoples there 
was no man with me.” At the passion He was left alone, and even Peter’s fidelity to Him wavered: on the 
other hand all the people applauded the doctrine of the Pharisees, saying, “Crucify him, crucify him. We 
have no king but Caesar,” that is in effect, we follow vice, not virtue; Epicurus, not Christ; Jovinianus, not 
the Apostle Paul. If many assent to your views, that only indicates voluptuousness; for they do not so much 
approve your utterances, as favour their own vices. In our crowded thoroughfares a false prophet may be 


seen any day stick in hand belabouring the fools about him, and knocking out the teeth of those who 
offend him, and yet he never lacks constant followers. And do you regard it as a mark of great wisdom if 
you have a following of many pigs, whom you are feeding to make pork for hell? Since you published your 
views, and set the mark of your approval on baths in which the sexes bathe together, the impatience 
which once threw over burning lust the semblance of a robe of modesty has been laid bare and exposed. 
What was once hidden is now open to the gaze of all. You have revealed your disciples, such as they are, 
not made them. One result of your teaching is that sin is no longer even repented of. Your virgins whom, 
with a depth of wisdom never found before in speech or writing, you have taught the apostle’s maxim that 
it is better to marry than to burn, have turned secret adulterers into acknowledged husbands. It was not 
the apostle, the chosen vessel, who gave this advice; it was Virgil’s widow: 


37. About four hundred years have passed since the preaching of Christ flashed upon the world, and 
during that time in which His robe has been torn by countless heresies, almost the whole body of error 
has been derived from the Chaldaean, Syriac, and Greek languages. Basilides, the master of 
licentiousness and the grossest sensuality, after the lapse of so many years, and like a second Euphorbus, 
was changed by transmigration into Jovinian, so that the Latin tongue might have a heresy of its own. Was 
there no other province in the whole world to receive the gospel of pleasure, and into which the serpent 
might insinuate itself, except that which was founded by the teaching of Peter, upon the rock Christ? Idol 
temples had fallen before the standard of the Cross and the severity of the Gospel: now on the contrary 
lust and gluttony endeavour to overthrow the solid structure of the Cross. And so God says by Isaiah, “O 
my people, they which bless you cause you to err, and trouble the paths of your feet.” Also by Jeremiah, 
“Flee out of the midst of Babylon, and save every man his life, and believe not the false prophets which 
say, Peace, peace, and there is no peace;” who are always repeating, “The temple of the Lord, the temple 
of the Lord.” “Thy prophets have seen for thee false and foolish things; they have not laid bare thine 
iniquity that they might call thee to repentance: who devour God’s people like bread: they have not called 
upon God.” Jeremiah announced the captivity and was stoned by the people. Hananiah, the son of Azzur, 
broke the bars of wood for the present, but was preparing bars of iron for the future. False prophets 
always promise pleasant things, and please for a time. Truth is bitter, and they who preach it are filled 
with bitterness. For with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth the Lord’s passover is kept, and it is 
eaten with bitter herbs. Admirable are your utterances and worthy of the ears of the bride of Christ 
standing in the midst of her virgins, and widows, and celibates! (their very name is derived from the fact 
that they who abstain from intercourse are fit for heaven). This is what you say: “Fast seldom, marry 
often. You cannot do the work of marriage unless you take mead, and flesh, and solid food. For lust 
strength is required. Flesh is soon spent and enervated. You need not be afraid of fornication. He who has 
been once baptized into Christ cannot fall, for he has the consolation of marriage to slake his lust. And if 
you do fall, repentance will restore you, and you who were hypocrites at baptism may have a firm faith in 
your repentance. Be not disturbed by the thought of a difference between the righteous and the penitent, 
and do not imagine that pardon even gives a lower place; rather believe that it takes away your crown. 
For there is one reward: he who stands on the right hand shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Through counsels such as these your swine-herds are richer than our shepherds, and the he-goats draw 
after them many of the other sex: “They were as fed horses: they were mad after women”: they no sooner 
see a woman than they neigh after her, and, shame to say! find scriptural authority for the consolation of 
their incontinence. But the very women, unhappy creatures! though they deserve no pity, who chant the 
words of their instructor (for what does God require of them but to become mothers?), have lost not only 
their chastity, but all sense of shame, and defend their licentious practices with an access of impudence. 
You have, moreover, in your army many subalterns, you have your guardsmen and your skirmishers at the 
outposts, the round-bellied, the well-dressed, the exquisites, and noisy orators, to defend you with tooth 
and nail. The noble make way for you, the wealthy print kisses on your face. For unless you had come, the 
drunkard and the glutton could not have entered paradise. All honor to your virtue, or rather to your 
vices! You have in your camp, even amazons with uncovered breasts, bare arms and knees, who challenge 
the men who come against them to a battle of lust. Your household is a large one, and so in your aviaries 
not only turtle-doves, but hoopoes are fed, which may wing their flight over the whole field of rank 
debauchery. Pull me to pieces and scatter me to the winds: tax me with what offences you please: accuse 
me of luxurious and delicate living: you would like me better if I were guilty, for I should belong to your 
herd. 


38. But I will now address myself to you, great Rome, who with the confession of Christ have blotted out 
the blasphemy written on your forehead. Mighty city, mistress-city of the world, city of the Apostle’s 
praises, shew the meaning of your name. Rome is either strength in Greek, or height in Hebrew. Lose not 
the excellence your name implies: let virtue lift you up on high, let not voluptuousness bring you low. By 
repentance, as the history of Nineveh proves, you may escape the curse wherewith the Saviour 
threatened you in the Apocalypse. Beware of the name of Jovinianus. It is derived from that of an idol. The 
Capitol is in ruins: the temples of Jove with their ceremonies have perished. Why should his name and 
vices flourish now in the midst of you, when even in the time of Numa Pompilius, even under the sway of 
kings, your ancestors gave a heartier welcome to the self-restraint of Pythagoras than they did under the 
consuls to the debauchery of Epicurus? 


Against Vigilantius 


1. The world has given birth to many monsters; in Isaiah we read of centaurs and sirens, screech-owls and 
pelicans. Job, in mystic language, describes Leviathan and Behemoth; Cerberus and the birds of 
Stymphalus, the Erymanthian boar and the Nemean lion, the Chimaera and the many-headed Hydra, are 
told of in poetic fables. Virgil describes Cacus. Spain has produced Geryon, with his three bodies. Gaul 
alone has had no monsters, but has ever been rich in men of courage and great eloquence. All at once 
Vigilantius, or, more correctly, Dormitantius, has arisen, animated by an unclean spirit, to fight against the 
Spirit of Christ, and to deny that religious reverence is to be paid to the tombs of the martyrs. Vigils, he 
says, are to be condemned; Alleluia must never be sung except at Easter; continence is a heresy; chastity 
a hot-bed of lust. And as Euphorbus is said to have been born again in the person of Pythagoras, so in this 
fellow the corrupt mind of Jovinianus has arisen; so that in him, no less than in his predecessor, we are 
bound to meet the snares of the devil. The words may be justly applied to him: “Seed of evil-doers, 
prepare thy children for the slaughter because of the sins of thy father.” Jovinianus, condemned by the 
authority of the Church of Rome, amidst pheasants and swine’s flesh, breathed out, or rather belched out 
his spirit. And now this tavern-keeper of Calagurris, who, according to the name of his native village is a 
Quintilian, only dumb instead of eloquent, is mixing water with the wine. According to the trick which he 
knows of old, he is trying to blend his perfidious poison with the Catholic faith; he assails virginity and 
hates chastity; he revels with worldlings and declaims against the fasts of the saints; he plays the 
philosopher over his cups, and soothes himself with the sweet strains of psalmody, while he smacks his 
lips over his cheese-cakes; nor could he deign to listen to the songs of David and Jeduthun, and Asaph and 
the sons of Core, except at the banqueting table. This I have poured forth with more grief than 
amusement, for I cannot restrain myself and turn a deaf ear to the wrongs inflicted on apostles and 
martyrs. 


2. Shameful to relate, there are bishops who are said to be associated with him in his wickedness—if at 
least they are to be called bishops—who ordain no deacons but such as have been previously married; 
who credit no celibate with chastity—nay, rather, who show clearly what measure of holiness of life they 
can claim by indulging in evil suspicions of all men, and, unless the candidates for ordination appear 
before them with pregnant wives, and infants wailing in the arms of their mothers, will not administer to 
them Christ’s ordinance. What are the Churches of the East to do? What is to become of the Egyptian 
Churches and those belonging to the Apostolic Seat, which accept for the ministry only men who are 
virgins, or those who practice continency, or, if married, abandon their conjugal rights? Such is the 
teaching of Dormitantius, who throws the reins upon the neck of lust, and by his encouragement doubles 
the natural heat of the flesh, which in youth is mostly at boiling point, or rather slakes it by intercourse 
with women; so that there is nothing to separate us from swine, nothing wherein we differ from the brute 
creation, or from horses, respecting which it is written: “They were toward women like raging horses; 
everyone neighed after his neighbour’s wife.” This is that which the Holy Spirit says by the mouth of 
David: “Be ye not like horse and mule which have no understanding.” And again respecting Dormitantius 
and his friends: “Bind the jaws of them who draw not near unto thee with bit and bridle.” 


3. But it is now time for us to adduce his own words and answer him in detail. For, possibly, in his malice, 
he may choose once more to misrepresent me, and say that I have trumped up a case for the sake of 
showing off my rhetorical and declamatory powers in combating it, like the letter which I wrote to Gaul, 
relating to a mother and daughter who were at variance. This little treatise, which I now dictate, is due to 
the reverend presbyters Riparius and Desiderius, who write that their parishes have been defiled by being 
in his neighbourhood, and have sent me, by our brother Sisinnius, the books which he vomited forth in a 
drunken fit. They also declare that some persons are found who, from their inclination to his vices, assent 
to his blasphemies. He is a barbarian both in speech and knowledge. His style is rude. He cannot defend 
even the truth; but, for the sake of laymen, and poor women, laden with sins, ever learning and never 
coming to a knowledge of the truth, I will spend upon his melancholy trifles a single night’s labour, 
otherwise I shall seem to have treated with contempt the letters of the reverend persons who have 
entreated me to undertake the task. 


4. He certainly well represents his race. Sprung from a set of brigands and persons collected together 
from all quarters (I mean those whom Cn. Pompey, after the conquest of Spain, when he was hastening to 
return for his triumph, brought down from the Pyrenees and gathered together into one town, whence the 
name of the city Convenae ), he has carried on their brigand practices by his attack upon the Church of 
God. Like his ancestors the Vectones, the Arrabaci, and the Celtiberians, he makes his raids upon the 
churches of Gaul, not carrying the standard of the cross, but, on the contrary, the ensign of the devil. 
Pompey did just the same in the East. After overcoming the Cilician and Isaurian pirates and brigands, he 
founded a city, bearing his own name, between Cilicia and Isauria. That city, however, to this day, observes 
the ordinances of its ancestors, and no Dormitantius has arisen in it; but Gaul supports a native foe, and 


sees seated in the Church a man who has lost his head and who ought to be put in the strait-jacket which 
Hippocrates recommended. Among other blasphemies, he may be heard to say, “What need is there for 
you not only to pay such honour, not to say adoration, to the thing, whatever it may be, which you carry 
about in a little vessel and worship?” And again, in the same book, “Why do you kiss and adore a bit of 
powder wrapped up in a cloth?” And again, in the same book, “Under the cloak of religion we see what is 
all but a heathen ceremony introduced into the churches: while the sun is still shining, heaps of tapers are 
lighted, and everywhere a paltry bit of powder, wrapped up in a costly cloth, is kissed and worshipped. 
Great honour do men of this sort pay to the blessed martyrs, who, they think, are to be made glorious by 
trumpery tapers, when the Lamb who is in the midst of the throne, with all the brightness of His majesty, 
gives them light?” 


5. Madman, who in the world ever adored the martyrs? who ever thought man was God? Did not Paul and 
Barnabas, when the people of Lycaonia thought them to be Jupiter and Mercury, and would have offered 
sacrifices to them, rend their clothes and declare they were men? Not that they were not better than 
Jupiter and Mercury, who were but men long ago dead, but because, under the mistaken ideas of the 
Gentiles, the honour due to God was being paid to them. And we read the same respecting Peter, who, 
when Cornelius wished to adore him, raised him by the hand, and said, “Stand up, for I also am a man.” 
And have you the audacity to speak of “the mysterious something or other which you carry about in a little 
vessel and worship?” I want to know what it is that you call “something or other.” Tell us more clearly 
(that there may be no restraint on your blasphemy) what you mean by the phrase “a bit of powder 
wrapped up in a costly cloth in a tiny vessel.” It is nothing less than the relics of the martyrs which he is 
vexed to see covered with a costly veil, and not bound up with rags or hair-cloth, or thrown on the 
midden, so that Vigilantius alone in his drunken slumber may be worshipped. Are we, therefore guilty of 
sacrilege when we enter the basilicas of the Apostles? Was the Emperor Constantius I. guilty of sacrilege 
when he transferred the sacred relics of Andrew, Luke, and Timothy to Constantinople? In their presence 
the demons cry out, and the devils who dwell in Vigilantius confess that they feel the influence of the 
saints. And at the present day is the Emperor Arcadius guilty of sacrilege, who after so long a time has 
conveyed the bones of the blessed Samuel from Judea to Thrace? Are all the bishops to be considered not 
only sacrilegious, but silly into the bargain, because they carried that most worthless thing, dust and 
ashes, wrapped in silk in golden vessel? Are the people of all the Churches fools, because they went to 
meet the sacred relics, and welcomed them with as much joy as if they beheld a living prophet in the 
midst of them, so that there was one great swarm of people from Palestine to Chalcedon with one voice 
re-echoing the praises of Christ? They were forsooth, adoring Samuel and not Christ, whose Levite and 
prophet Samuel was. You show mistrust because you think only of the dead body, and therefore 
blaspheme. Read the Gospel—“The God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob: He is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living.” If then they are alive, they are not, to use your expression, kept in 
honourable confinement. 


6. For you say that the souls of Apostles and martyrs have their abode either in the bosom of Abraham, or 
in the place of refreshment, or under the altar of God, and that they cannot leave their own tombs, and be 
present where they will. They are, it seems, of senatorial rank, and are not subjected to the worst kind of 
prison and the society of murderers, but are kept apart in liberal and honourable custody in the isles of 
the blessed and the Elysian fields. Will you lay down the law for God? Will you put the Apostles into 
chains? So that to the day of judgment they are to be kept in confinement, and are not with their Lord, 
although it is written concerning them, “They follow the Lamb, whithersoever he goeth.” If the Lamb is 
present everywhere, the same must be believed respecting those who are with the Lamb. And while the 
devil and the demons wander through the whole world, and with only too great speed present themselves 
everywhere; are martyrs, after the shedding of their blood, to be kept out of sight shut up in a coffin, from 
whence they cannot escape? You say, in your pamphlet, that so long as we are alive we can pray for one 
another; but once we die, the prayer of no person for another can be heard, and all the more because the 
martyrs, though they cry for the avenging of their blood, have never been able to obtain their request. If 
Apostles and martyrs while still in the body can pray for others, when they ought still to be anxious for 
themselves, how much more must they do so when once they have won their crowns, overcome, and 
triumphed? A single man, Moses, oft wins pardon from God for six hundred thousand armed men; and 
Stephen, the follower of his Lord and the first Christian martyr, entreats pardon for his persecutors; and 
when once they have entered on their life with Christ, shall they have less power than before? The Apostle 
Paul says that two hundred and seventy-six souls were given to him in the ship; and when, after his 
dissolution, he has begun to be with Christ, must he shut his mouth, and be unable to say a word for those 
who throughout the whole world have believed in his Gospel? Shall Vigilantius the live dog be better than 
Paul the dead lion? I should be right in saying so after Ecclesiastes, if I admitted that Paul is dead in spirit. 
The truth is that the saints are not called dead, but are said to be asleep. Wherefore Lazarus, who was 
about to rise again, is said to have slept. And the Apostle forbids the Thessalonians to be sorry for those 
who were asleep. As for you, when wide awake you are asleep, and asleep when you write, and you bring 
before me an apocryphal book which, under the name of Esdras, is read by you and those of your feather, 
and in this book it is written that after death no one dares pray for others. I have never read the book: for 
what need is there to take up what the Church does not receive? It can hardly be your intention to 
confront me with Balsamus, and Barbelus, and the Thesaurus of Manichaeus, and the ludicrous name of 
Leusiboras; though possibly because you live at the foot of the Pyrenees, and border on Iberia, you follow 
the incredible marvels of the ancient heretic Basilides and his so-called knowledge, which is mere 


brought up children, and they have rebelled against me. The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib: but Israel doth not know; my people doth not consider.” We indeed, who know for certain 
that Christ always spoke in the prophets, as the Spirit of the Creator (for so says the prophet: “The person 
of our Spirit, Christ the Lord,” who from the beginning was both heard and seen as the Father’s 
vicegerent in the name of God), are well aware that His words, when actually upbraiding Israel, were the 
same as those which it was foretold that He should denounce against him: “Ye have forsaken the Lord, 
and have provoked the Holy One of Israel to anger.” If, however, you would rather refer to God Himself, 
instead of to Christ, the whole imputation of Jewish ignorance from the first, through an unwillingness to 
allow that even anciently the Creator’s word and Spirit—that is to say, His Christ—was despised and not 
acknowledged by them, you will even in this subterfuge be defeated. For when you do not deny that the 
Creator’s Son and Spirit and Substance is also His Christ, you must needs allow that those who have not 
acknowledged the Father have failed likewise to acknowledge the Son through the identity of their natural 
substance; for if in Its fulness It has baffled man’s understanding, much more has a portion of It, 
especially when partaking of the fulness. Now, when these things are carefully considered, it becomes 
evident how the Jews both rejected Christ and slew Him; not because they regarded Him as a strange 
Christ, but because they did not acknowledge Him, although their own. For how could they have 
understood the strange One, concerning whom nothing had ever been announced, when they failed to 
understand Him about whom there had been a perpetual course of prophecy? That admits of being 
understood or being not understood, which, by possessing a substantial basis for prophecy, will also have 
a subject-matter for either knowledge or error; whilst that which lacks such matter admits not the issue of 
wisdom. So that it was not as if He belonged to another god that they conceived an aversion for Christ, 
and persecuted Him, but simply as a man whom they regarded as a wonder-working juggler, and an 
enemy in His doctrines. They brought Him therefore to trial as a mere man, and one of themselves too— 
that is, a Jew (only a renegade and a destroyer of Judaism)—and punished Him according to their law. If 
He had been a stranger, indeed, they would not have sat in judgment over Him. So far are they from 
appearing to have understood Him to be a strange Christ, that they did not even judge Him to be a 
stranger to their own human nature. 


CHAPTER VII 


PROPHECY SETS FORTH TWO DIFFERENT CONDITIONS OF CHRIST, ONE LOWLY, THE OTHER MAJESTIC. THIS 
FACT POINTS TO TWO ADVENTS OF CHRIST 


Our heretic will now have the fullest opportunity of learning the clue of his errors along with the Jew 
himself, from whom he has borrowed his guidance in this discussion. Since, however, the blind leads the 
blind, they fall into the ditch together. We affirm that, as there are two conditions demonstrated by the 
prophets to belong to Christ, so these presignified the same number of advents; one, and that the first, 
was to be in lowliness, when He had to be led as a sheep to be slain as a victim, and to be as a lamb dumb 
before the shearer, not opening His mouth, and not fair to look upon. For, says (the prophet), we have 
announced concerning Him: “He is like a tender plant, like a root out of a thirsty ground; He hath no form 
nor comeliness; and we beheld Him, and He was without beauty: His form was disfigured;” “marred more 
than the sons of men; a man stricken with sorrows, and knowing how to bear our infirmity;” “placed by 
the Father as a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence;” “made by Him a little lower than the angels;” 
declaring Himself to be “a worm and not a man, a reproach of men, and despised of the people.” Now 
these signs of degradation quite suit His first coming, just as the tokens of His majesty do His second 
advent, when He shall no longer remain “a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence,” but after His 
rejection become “the chief corner-stone,” accepted and elevated to the top place of the temple, even His 
church, being that very stone in Daniel, cut out of the mountain, which was to smite and crush the image 
of the secular kingdom. Of this advent the same prophet says: “Behold, one like the Son of man came with 
the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of days; and they brought Him before Him, and there was 
given Him dominion and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages should serve Him. 
His dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away; and His kingdom that which shall not 
be destroyed.” Then indeed He shall have both a glorious form, and an unsullied beauty above the sons of 
men. “Thou art fairer,” says (the Psalmist), “than the children of men; grace is poured into Thy lips; 
therefore God hath blessed Thee for ever. Gird Thy sword upon Thy thigh, O most mighty, with Thy glory 
and Thy majesty.” For the Father, after making Him a little lower than the angels, “will crown Him with 
glory and honour, and put all things under His feet.” “Then shall they look on Him whom they have 
pierced, and they shall mourn for Him, tribe after tribe;” because, no doubt, they once refused to 
acknowledge Him in the lowliness of His human condition. He is even a man, says Jeremiah, and who shall 
recognise Him. Therefore, asks Isaiah, “who shall declare His generation?” So also in Zechariah, Christ 
Jesus, the true High Priest of the Father, in the person of Joshua, nay, in the very mystery of His name, is 
portrayed in a twofold dress with reference to both His advents. At first He is clad in sordid garments, 
that is to say, in the lowliness of suffering and mortal flesh: then the devil resisted Him, as the instigator 
of the traitor Judas, not to mention his tempting Him after His baptism: afterwards He was stripped of His 
first filthy raiment, and adorned with the priestly robe and mitre, and a pure diadem; in other words, with 
the glory and honour of His second advent. If I may offer, moreover, an interpretation of the two goats 
which were presented on “the great day of atonement,” do they not also figure the two natures of Christ? 
They were of like size, and very similar in appearance, owing to the Lord’s identity of aspect; because He 
is not to come in any other form, having to be recognised by those by whom He was also wounded and 


ignorance, and set forth what is condemned by the authority of the whole world. I say this because in your 
short treatise you quote Solomon as if he were on your side, though Solomon never wrote the words in 
question at all; so that, as you have a second Esdras you may have a second Solomon. And, if you like, you 
may read the imaginary revelations of all the patriarchs and prophets, and, when you have learned them, 
you may sing them among the women in their weaving-shops, or rather order them to be read in your 
taverns, the more easily by these melancholy ditties to stimulate the ignorant mob to replenish their cups. 


7. As to the question of tapers, however, we do not, as you in vain misrepresent us, light them in the 
daytime, but by their solace we would cheer the darkness of the night, and watch for the dawn, lest we 
should be blind like you and sleep in darkness. And if some persons, being ignorant and simple minded 
laymen, or, at all events, religious women—of whom we can truly say, “I allow that they have a zeal for 
God, but not according to knowledge”—adopt the practice in honour of the martyrs, what harm is thereby 
done to you? Once upon a time even the Apostles pleaded that the ointment was wasted, but they were 
rebuked by the voice of the Lord. Christ did not need the ointment, nor do martyrs need the light of 
tapers; and yet that woman poured out the ointment in honour of Christ, and her heart’s devotion was 
accepted. All those who light these tapers have their reward according to their faith, as the Apostle says: 
“Let every one abound in his own meaning.” Do you call men of this sort idolaters? I do not deny, that all 
of us who believe in Christ have passed from the error of idolatry. For we are not born Christians, but 
become Christians by being born again. And because we formerly worshipped idols, does it follow that we 
ought not now to worship God lest we seem to pay like honour to Him and to idols? In the one case 
respect was paid to idols, and therefore the ceremony is to be abhorred; in the other the martyrs are 
venerated, and the same ceremony is therefore to be allowed. Throughout the whole Eastern Church, 
even when there are no relics of the martyrs, whenever the Gospel is to be read the candles are lighted, 
although the dawn may be reddening the sky, not of course to scatter the darkness, but by way of 
evidencing our joy. And accordingly the virgins in the Gospel always have their lamps lighted. And the 
Apostles are told to have their loins girded, and their lamps burning in their hands. And of John Baptist we 
read, “He was the lamp that burneth and shineth”; so that, under the figure of corporeal light, that light is 
represented of which we read in the Psalter, “Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, O Lord, and a light unto 
my paths.” 


8. Does the bishop of Rome do wrong when he offers sacrifices to the Lord over the venerable bones of 
the dead men Peter and Paul, as we should say, but according to you, over a worthless bit of dust, and 
judges their tombs worthy to be Christ’s altars? And not only is the bishop of one city in error, but the 
bishops of the whole world, who, despite the tavern-keeper Vigilantius, enter the basilicas of the dead, in 
which “a worthless bit of dust and ashes lies wrapped up in a cloth,” defiled and defiling all else. Thus, 
according to you, the sacred buildings are like the sepulchres of the Pharisees, whitened without, while 
within they have filthy remains, and are full of foul smells and uncleanliness. And then he dares to 
expectorate his filth upon the subject and to say: “Is it the case that the souls of the martyrs love their 
ashes, and hover round them, and are always present, lest haply if any one come to pray and they were 
absent, they could not hear?” Oh, monster, who ought to be banished to the ends of the earth! do you 
laugh at the relics of the martyrs, and in company with Eunomius, the father of this heresy, slander the 
Churches of Christ? Are you not afraid of being in such company, and of speaking against us the same 
things which he utters against the Church? For all his followers refuse to enter the basilicas of Apostles 
and martyrs, so that, forsooth, they may worship the dead Eunomius, whose books they consider are of 
more authority than the Gospels; and they believe that the light of truth was in him just as other heretics 
maintain that the Paraclete came into Montanus, and say that Manichaeus himself was the Paraclete. You 
cannot find an occasion of boasting even in supposing that you are the inventor of a new kind of 
wickedness, for your heresy long ago broke out against the Church. It found, however, an opponent in 
Tertullian, a very learned man, who wrote a famous treatise which he called most correctly Scorpiacum, 
because, as the scorpion bends itself like a bow to inflict its wound, so what was formerly called the 
heresy of Cain pours poison into the body of the Church; it has slept or rather been buried for a long time, 
but has been now awakened by Dormitantius. I am surprised you do not tell us that there must upon no 
account be martyrdoms, inasmuch as God, who does not ask for the blood of goats and bulls, much less 
requires the blood of men. This is what you say, or rather, even if you do not say it, you are taken as 
meaning to assert it. For in maintaining that the relics of the martyrs are to be trodden under foot, you 
forbid the shedding of their blood as being worthy of no honour. 


9. Respecting vigils and the frequent keeping of night-watches in the basilicas of the martyrs, I have given 
a brief reply in another letter which, about two years ago, I wrote to the reverend presbyter Riparius. You 
argue that they ought to be abjured, lest we seem to be often keeping Easter, and appear not to observe 
the customary yearly vigils. If so, then sacrifices should not be offered to Christ on the Lord’s day lest we 
frequently keep the Easter of our Lord’s Resurrection, and introduce the custom of having many Easters 
instead of one. We must not, however, impute to pious men the faults and errors of youths and worthless 
women such as are often detected at night. It is true that, even at the Easter vigils, something of the kind 
usually comes to light; but the faults of a few form no argument against religion in general, and such 
persons, without keeping vigil, can go wrong either in their own houses or in those of other people. The 
treachery of Judas did not annul the loyalty of the Apostles. And if others keep vigil badly, our vigils are 
not thereby to be stopped; nay, rather let those who sleep to gratify their lust be compelled to watch that 
they may preserve their chastity. For if a thing once done be good, it cannot be bad if often done; and if 


there is some fault to be avoided, the blame lies not in its being done often, but in its being done at all. 
And so we should not watch at Easter-tide for fear that adulterers may satisfy their long pent-up desires, 
or that the wife may find an opportunity for sinning without having the key turned against her by her 
husband. The occasions which seldom recur are those which are most eagerly longed for. 


10. I cannot traverse all the topics embraced in the letters of the reverend presbyters; I will adduce a few 
points from the tracts of Vigilantius. He argues against the signs and miracles which are wrought in the 
basilicas of the martyrs, and says that they are of service to the unbelieving, not to believers, as though 
the question now were for whose advantage they occur, not by what power. Granted that signs belong to 
the faithless, who, because they would not obey the word and doctrine, are brought to believe by means of 
signs. Even our Lord wrought signs for the unbelieving, and yet our Lord’s signs are not on that account 
to be impugned, because those people were faithless, but must be worthy of greater admiration because 
they were so powerful that they subdued even the hardest hearts, and compelled men to believe. And so I 
will not have you tell me that signs are for the unbelieving; but answer my question—how is it that poor 
worthless dust and ashes are associated with this wondrous power of signs and miracles? I see, I see, 
most unfortunate of mortals, why you are so sad and what causes your fear. That unclean spirit who forces 
you to write these things has often been tortured by this worthless dust, aye, and is being tortured at this 
moment, and though in your case he conceals his wounds, in others he makes confession. You will hardly 
follow the heathen and impious Porphyry and Eunomius, and pretend that these are the tricks of the 
demons, and that they do not really cry out, but feign their torments. Let me give you my advice: go to the 
basilicas of the martyrs, and some day you will be cleansed; you will find there many in like case with 
yourself, and will be set on fire, not by the martyrs’ tapers which offend you, but by invisible flames; and 
you will then confess what you now deny, and will freely proclaim your name—that you who speak in the 
person of Vigilantius are really either Mercury, for greedy of gain was he; or Nocturnus, who, according to 
Plautus’s “Amphitryon,” slept while Jupiter, two nights together, had his adulterous connection with 
Alcmena, and thus begat the mighty Hercules; or at all events Father Bacchus, of drunken fame, with the 
tankard hanging from his shoulder, with his ever ruby face, foaming lips, and unbridled brawling. 


11. Once, when a sudden earthquake in this province in the middle of the night awoke us all out of our 
sleep, you, the most prudent and the wisest of men, began to pray without putting your clothes on, and 
recalled to our minds the story of Adam and Eve in Paradise; they, indeed, when their eyes were opened 
were ashamed, for they saw that they were naked, and covered their shame with the leaves of trees; but 
you, who were stripped alike of your shirt and of your faith, in the sudden terror which overwhelmed you, 
and with the fumes of your last night’s booze still hanging about you, showed your wisdom by exposing 
your nakedness in only too evident a manner to the eyes of the brethren. Such are the adversaries of the 
Church; these are the leaders who fight against the blood of the martyrs; here is a specimen of the orators 
who thunder against the Apostles, or, rather, such are the mad dogs which bark at the disciples of Christ. 


12. I confess my own fear, for possibly it may be thought to spring from superstition. When I have been 
angry, or have had evil thoughts in my mind, or some phantom of the night has beguiled me, I do not dare 
to enter the basilicas of the martyrs, I shudder all over in body and soul. You may smile, perhaps, and 
deride this as on a level with the wild fancies of weak women. If it be so, Iam not ashamed of having a 
faith like that of those who were the first to see the risen Lord; who were sent to the Apostles; who, in the 
person of the mother of our Lord and Saviour, were commended to the holy Apostles. Belch out your 
shame, if you will, with men of the world, I will fast with women; yea, with religious men whose looks 
witness to their chastity, and who, with the cheek pale from prolonged abstinence, show forth the chastity 
of Christ. 


13. Something, also, appears to be troubling you. You are afraid that, if continence, sobriety, and fasting 
strike root among the people of Gaul, your taverns will not pay, and you will be unable to keep up through 
the night your diabolical vigils and drunken revels. Moreover, I have learnt from those same letters that, 
in defiance of the authority of Paul, nay, rather of Peter, John, and James, who gave the right hand of 
fellowship to Paul and Barnabas, and commanded them to remember the poor, you forbid any pecuniary 
relief to be sent to Jerusalem for the benefit of the saints. Now, if I reply to this, you will immediately give 
tongue and cry out that I am pleading my own cause. You, forsooth, were so generous to the whole 
community that if you had not come to Jerusalem, and lavished your own money or that of your patrons, 
we should all be on the verge of starvation. I say what the blessed Apostle Paul says in nearly all his 
Epistles; and he makes it a rule for the Churches of the Gentiles that, on the first day of the week, that is, 
on the Lord’s day, contributions should be made by every one which should be sent up to Jerusalem for the 
relief of the saints, and that either by his own disciples, or by those whom they should themselves 
approve; and if it were thought fit, he would himself either send, or take what was collected. Also in the 
Acts of the Apostles, when speaking to the governor Felix, he says, “After many years I went up to 
Jerusalem to bring alms to my nation and offerings, and to perform my vows, amidst which they found me 
purified in the temple.” Might he not have distributed in some other part of the world, and in the infant 
Churches which he was training in his own faith, the gifts he had received from others? But he longed to 
give to the poor of the holy places who, abandoning their own little possessions for the sake of Christ, 
turned with their whole heart to the service of the Lord. It would take too long now if I purposed to repeat 
all the passages from the whole range of his Epistles in which he advocates and urges with all his heart 
that money be sent to Jerusalem and to the holy places for the faithful; not to gratify avarice, but to give 


relief; not to accumulate wealth, but to support the weakness of the poor body, and to stave off cold and 
hunger. And this custom continues in Judea to the present day, not only among us, but also among the 
Hebrews, so that they who meditate in the law of the Lord, day and night, and have no father upon earth 
except the Lord alone, may be cherished by the aid of the synagogues and of the whole world; that there 
may be equality—not that some may be refreshed while others are in distress, but that the abundance of 
some may support the need of others. 


14. You will reply that every one can do this in his own country, and that there will never be wanting poor 
who ought to be supported with the resources of the Church. And we do not deny that doles should be 
distributed to all poor people, even to Jews and Samaritans, if the means will allow. But the Apostle 
teaches that alms should be given to all, indeed, especially, however, to those who are of the household of 
faith. And respecting these the Saviour said in the Gospel, “Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness, who may receive you into everlasting habitations.” What! Can those poor creatures, with 
their rags and filth, lorded over, as they are, by raging lust, can they who own nothing, now or hereafter, 
have eternal habitations? No doubt it is not the poor simply, but the poor in spirit, who are called blessed; 
those of whom it is written, “Blessed is he who gives his mind to the poor and needy; the Lord shall 
deliver him in the evil day.” But the fact is, in supporting the poor of the common people, what is needed 
is not mind, but money. In the case of the saintly poor the mind has blessed exercises, since you give to 
one who receives with a blush, and when he has received is grieved, that while sowing spiritual things he 
must reap your carnal things. As for his argument that they who keep what they have, and distribute 
among the poor, little by little, the increase of their property, act more wisely than they who sell their 
possessions, and once for all give all away, not I but the Lord shall make answer: “If thou wilt be perfect, 
go sell all that thou hast and give to the poor, and come, follow Me.” He speaks to him who wishes to be 
perfect, who, with the Apostles, leaves father, ship, and net. The man whom you approve stands in the 
second or third rank; yet we welcome him provided it be understood that the first is to be preferred to the 
second, and the second to the third. 


15. Let me add that our monks are not to be deterred from their resolution by you with your viper’s 
tongue and savage bite. Your argument respecting them runs thus: If all men were to seclude themselves 
and live in solitude, who is there to frequent the churches? Who will remain to win those engaged in 
secular pursuits? Who will be able to urge sinners to virtuous conduct? Similarly, if all were as silly as you, 
who could be wise? And, to follow out your argument, virginity would not deserve our approbation. For if 
all were virgins, we should have no marriages; the race would perish; infants would not cry in their 
cradles; midwives would lose their pay and turn beggars; and Dormitantius, all alone and shrivelled up 
with cold, would lie awake in his bed. The truth is, virtue is a rare thing and not eagerly sought after by 
the many. Would that all were as the few of whom it is said: “Many are called, few are chosen.” The prison 
would be empty. But, indeed, a monk’s function is not to teach, but to lament; to mourn either for himself 
or for the world, and with terror to anticipate our Lord’s advent. Knowing his own weakness and the 
frailty of the vessel which he carries, he is afraid of stumbling, lest he strike against something, and it fall 
and be broken. Hence he shuns the sight of women, and particularly of young women, and so far chastens 
himself as to dread even what is safe. 


16. Why, you will say, go to the desert? The reason is plain: That I may not hear or see you; that I may not 
be disturbed by your madness; that I may not be engaged in conflict with you; that the eye of the harlot 
nay not lead me captive: that beauty may not lead me to unlawful embraces. You will reply: “This is not to 
fight, but to run away. Stand in line of battle, put on your armour and resist your foes, so that, having 
overcome, you may wear the crown.” I confess my weakness. I would not fight in the hope of victory, lest 
some time or other I lose the victory. If I flee, I avoid the sword; if I stand, I must either overcome or fall. 
But what need is there for me to let go certainties and follow after uncertainties? Either with my shield or 
with my feet I must shun death. You who fight may either be overcome or may overcome. I who fly do not 
overcome, inasmuch as I fly; but I fly to make sure that I may not be overcome. There is no safety in sleep 
with a serpent beside you. Possibly he will not bite me, yet it is possible that after a time he may bite me. 
We call women mothers who are no older than sisters and daughters, and we do not blush to cloak our 
vices with the names of piety. What business has a monk in the women’s cells? What is the meaning of 
secret conversation and looks which shun the presence of witnesses? Holy love has no restless desire. 
Moreover, what we have said respecting lust we must apply to avarice, and to all vices which are avoided 
by solitude. We therefore keep clear of the crowded cities, that we may not be compelled to do what we 
are urged to do, not so much by nature as by choice. 


17. At the request of the reverend presbyters, as I have said, I have devoted to the dictation of these 
remarks the labour of a single night, for my brother Sisinnius is hastening his departure for Egypt, where 
he has relief to give to the saints, and is impatient to be gone. If it were not so, however, the subject itself 
was so openly blasphemous as to call for the indignation of a writer rather than a multitude of proofs. But 
if Dormitantius wakes up that he may again abuse me, and if he thinks fit to disparage me with that same 
blasphemous mouth with which he pulls to pieces Apostles and martyrs, I will spend upon him something 
more than this short lucubration. I will keep vigil for a whole night in his behalf and in behalf of his 
companions, whether they be disciples or masters, who think no man to be worthy of Christ’s ministry 
unless he is married and his wife is seen to be with child. 


To Pammachius Against John of Jerusalem 


1. If, according to the Apostle Paul, we cannot pray as we feel, and speech does not express the thoughts 
of our own minds, how much more dangerous is it to judge of another man’s heart, and to trace and 
explain the meaning of the particular words and expressions which he uses? The nature of man is prone to 
mercy, and in considering another’s sin, every one commiserates himself. Accordingly, if you blame one 
who offends in word, a man will say it was only simplicity; if you tax a man with craft, he to whom you 
speak will not admit that there is anything more in it than ignorance, so that he may avoid the suspicion of 
malice. And it will thus come to pass that you, the accuser, are made a slanderer, and the censured party 
is regarded, not as a heretic, but merely as a man without culture. You know, Pammachius, you know that 
it is not enmity or the lust of glory which leads me to engage in this work, but that I have been stimulated 
by your letters and that I act out of the fervour of my faith; and, if possible, I would have all understand 
that I cannot be blamed for impatience and rashness, seeing that I speak only after the lapse of three 
years. In fact, if you had not told me that the minds of many are troubled at the “Apology” which I am 
about to discuss, and are tossing to and fro on a sea of doubt, I had determined to persist in silence. 


2. So away with Novatus, who would not hold out a hand to the erring! perish Montanus and his mad 
women! Montanus, who would hurl the fallen into the abyss that they may never rise again. Every day we 
all sin and make some slip or other. Being then merciful to ourselves, we are not rigorous towards others; 
nay, rather, we pray and beseech him either to simply tell us our own faults, or to openly defend those of 
other men. I dislike ambiguities; I dislike to be told what is capable of two meanings. Let us contemplate 
with unveiled face the glory of the Lord. Once upon a time the people of Israel halted between two 
opinions. But, said Elias, which is by interpretation the strong one of the Lord, “How long halt ye between 
two opinions? If the Lord be God, go after him; but if Baal, follow him.” And the Lord himself says 
concerning the Jews, “the strange children lied unto me; the strange children became feeble, and limped 
out of their by-paths.” If there really is no ground for suspecting him of heresy (as I wish and believe), why 
does he not speak out my opinion in my own words? He calls it simplicity; I interpret it as artfulness. He 
wishes to convince me that his belief is sound; let his speech, then, also be sound. And, indeed, if the 
ambiguity attached to a single word, or a single statement, or two or three, I could be indulgent on the 
score of ignorance; nor would I judge what is obscure or doubtful by the standard of what is certain and 
clear. But, as things are, this “simplicity” is nothing but a platform trick, like walking on tiptoe over eggs 
or standing corn; there is doubt and suspicion everywhere. You might suppose he was not writing an 
exposition of the faith, but was writing a disputation on some imaginary theme. What he is now so keen 
upon, we learnt long ago in the schools. He puts on our own armour to fight against us. Even if his faith 
be correct, and he speaks with circumspection and reserve, his extreme care rouses my suspicions. “He 
that walketh uprightly, walketh boldly.” It is folly to bear a bad name for nothing. A charge is brought 
against him of which he is not conscious. Let him confidently deny the charge which hangs upon a single 
word, and freely turn the tables against his adversary. Let the one exhibit the same boldness in repelling 
the charge which the other shows in advancing it. And when he has said all that he wishes and purposes 
to say, and such things as are above suspicion, if his opponent persists in slander, let him try conclusions 
in open court. I wish no one to sit still under an imputation of heresy, lest, if he say nothing, his want of 
openness be interpreted, amongst those who are not aware of his innocence, as the consciousness of guilt, 
although there is no need to demand the presence of a man and to reduce him to silence when you have 
his letters in your possession. 


3. We all know what he wrote to you, what charge he brought against you, wherein (as you maintain) he 
has slandered you. Answer the points, one by one; follow the footsteps of this letter; leave not a single jot 
or tittle of the slander unnoticed. For if you are careless, and accidentally pass over any thing as I believe 
you on your oath to have done, he will immediately cry out: “Now, now, you have got the worst of it, the 
whole thing turns upon this.” Words do not sound the same in the ears of friends and enemies. An enemy 
looks for a knot even in a bulrush; a friend judges even crooked to be straight. It is a saying of secular 
writers that lovers are blind in their judgments, though, perhaps, you are too busy with the sacred books 
to pay any attention to such literature. You should never boast of what your friends think of you. That is 
true testimony which comes from the lips of foes. On the contrary, if a friend speaks in your behalf he will 
be considered not as a witness but a judge or a partisan. This is the sort of thing your enemies will say, 
who perhaps give no credit to you, and only wish to vex you. But I, whom you say you have never willingly 
injured, yet whose name you are always bound to bandy about in your letters, advise you either to openly 
proclaim the faith of the Church, or to speak as you believe. For that cautious mincing and weighing of 
words may, no doubt, deceive the unlearned; but a careful hearer and reader will quickly detect the snare, 
and will show in open daylight the subterranean mines by which truth is overthrown. The Arians (no one 
knows more about them than you) for a long time pretended that they condemned the Homoousion on 
account of the offence it gave, and they besmeared poisonous error with honeyed words. But at last the 
snake uncoiled itself, and its deadly head, which lay concealed under all its folds, was pierced by the 


sword of the Spirit. The Church, as you know, welcomes penitents, and is so overwhelmed by the 
multitude of sinners that it is forced, in the interests of the misguided flocks, to be lenient to the wounds 
of the shepherds. Ancient and modern heresy observes the same rule—the people hear one thing, the 
priests preach another. 


4. And first, before I translate and insert in this book the letter which you wrote to Bishop Theophilus, and 
show you that I understand your excessive care and circumspection, I should like a word of expostulation 
with you. What is the meaning of this towering arrogance which makes you refuse to reply to those who 
question you respecting the faith? How is it that you regard almost as public enemies the vast multitude 
of brethren, and the bands of monks, who refuse to communicate with you in Palestine? The Son of God, 
for the sake of one sick sheep, leaving the ninety and nine on the mountains, endured the buffeting, the 
cross, the scourge; He took up the burden, and patiently carried on His shoulders to heaven the 
voluptuous woman that was a sinner. Is it for you to act the “most reverend father in God,” the fastidious 
prelate; to stand apart in your wealth and wisdom, in your grandeur and your learning; to frown 
superciliously upon your fellow servants, and scarce vouchsafe a glance to those who have been redeemed 
with the blood of your Lord? Is this what you have learnt from the Apostles’ precept to be “ready always 
to give answer to every man that asketh you a reason concerning the hope that is in you”? Suppose we do, 
as you pretend, seek occasion, and that, under the pretext of zeal for the faith, we are sowing strife, 
framing a schism, and fomenting quarrels. Then take away the occasion from those who wish for an 
occasion; so that having given satisfaction on the point of faith, and solved all the difficulties in which you 
are involved, you may show clearly to all that the dispute is not one of doctrine, but of order. But perhaps 
when questioned concerning the faith, you say that it is from wise forethought that you hold your tongue, 
so that it may not be said that you have proved yourself a heretic—in as much as you make satisfaction to 
your accusers. If that be so, then men ought not to refute any charges of which they are accused, lest, 
having denied them, they may be held to be guilty. The accusations of the laity, deacons, and presbyters, 
are, I suppose, beneath your notice. For you can, as you are perpetually boasting, make a thousand clerics 
in an hour. But you have to answer Epiphanius, our father in God, who, in the letters which he sent, 
openly calls you a heretic. Certainly you are not his superior in respect of years, of learning, of his 
exemplary life, or of the judgment of the whole world. If it is a question of age, you are a young man 
writing to an old one. If it is one of knowledge, you are a person not so very accomplished writing to a 
learned man, although your partisans maintain that you are a more finished speaker than Demosthenes, 
more sharp-witted than Chrysippus, wiser than Plato, and perhaps have persuaded you that they are right. 
As regards his life and devotion to the faith, I will say no more, that I may not seem to be seeking to 
wound you. At the time when the whole East (except our fathers in God Athanasius and Paulinus) was 
overrun by the Arian and Eunomian heresies; when you did not hold communion with the Westerns; then, 
in the very worst of the exile which made them confessors, he, though a simple convent priest, gained the 
ear of Eutychius, and afterwards as bishop of Cyprus was unmolested by Valens. For he was always so 
highly venerated that heretics on the throne thought it would redound to their own disgrace if they 
persecuted such a man. Write therefore to him. Answer his letter. So let the rest understand your purpose 
and judge of your eloquence and wisdom; do not keep all your accomplishments to yourself. Why, when 
you are challenged in one quarter, do you turn your arms towards another? A question is put to you in 
Palestine, your answer is given in Egypt. When some are blear-eyed, you anoint the eyes of others who are 
not affected. If you tell another what is meant to give us satisfaction, such action springs entirely from 
pride; if you tell him what we do not ask for, it is entirely uncalled for. 


5. But you say “the bishop of Alexandria approved of my letter.” What did he approve of? Your correct 
utterances against Arius, Photinus, and Manichaeus. For who, at this time of day, accuses you of being an 
Arian? Who now fastens on you the guilt of Photinus and Manichaeus? Those faults were long ago 
corrected, those enemies were shattered. You were not so foolish as to openly defend a heresy which you 
knew was offensive to the whole Church. You knew that if you had done this, you must have been 
immediately removed, and your heart was upon the pleasures of your episcopal throne. You so tuned your 
expressions as to neither displease the simple, nor offend your own incontestably marked by deceit and 
slipperiness; what, then, are we to do with the remaining five, with regard to which, because no 
opportunity was afforded for ambiguity, supporters. You wrote well, but nothing to the purpose. How was 
the bishop of Alexandria to know of what you were accused, or what things they were of which a 
confession was demanded from you? You ought to have set forth in detail the charges brought against you, 
and then have met them one by one. There is an old story which tells how a certain man, who, when he 
was speaking fluently, was carried along by a torrent of words, without touching the question before the 
court, and thus drew the wise remark from the judge, “Excellent! excellent! but to what purpose is all this 
excellence?” Quacks have but one lotion for all affections of the eyes. He who is accused of many things, 
and in dissipating the charges passes over some, confesses all that he omits to mention. Did you not reply 
to the letter of Epiphanius, and yourself choose the points for refutation? No doubt, in replying, you rested 
on the axiom, that no man is so brave as to put the sword to his own throat. Choose which alternative you 
like. You shall have your choice: you either replied to the letter of Epiphanius, or you did not. If you did 
reply, why did you take no notice of the most important, and the most numerous, of the charges brought 
against you? If you did not reply, what becomes of your “Apology,” of which you boast amongst the simple, 
and which you are scattering broadcast amongst those who do not understand the matter? 


6. The questions for you to answer were arranged, as I shall presently show, under eight heads. You touch 


only three, and pass on. As regards the rest, you maintain a magnificent silence. If you had with perfect 
frankness replied to seven, I should still cling to the charge which remained; and what you said nothing 
about, that I should hold to be the truth. But as things are, you have caught the wolf by the ears; you can 
neither hold fast, nor dare let go. With a sort of careless security and an air of abstraction, you skim over 
and touch the surface of three in which there is nothing or but little of importance. And your procedure is 
so dark and close that you confess more by your silence than you rebut by your arguments. Every one has 
the right forthwith to say to you, “If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is the darkness.” Even 
in answering three little questions, respecting which you seemed to say something, you are not clear from 
suspicion and from blame, but your replies are and you were therefore unable to cheat your hearers, you 
preferred to maintain unbroken silence rather than openly confess what had been covered in obscurity? 


7. The questions relate to the passages in the Peri Archon. The first is this, “for as it is unfitting to say that 
the Son can see the Father, so neither is it meet to think that the Holy Spirit can see the Son.” The second 
point is the statement that souls are tied up in the body as in a prison; and that before man was made in 
Paradise they dwelt amongst rational creatures in the heavens. Wherefore, afterwards to console itself, 
the soul says in the Psalms, “Before I was humbled, I went wrong”; and “Return, my soul, to thy rest”; and 
“Lead my soul out of prison”; and similarly elsewhere. Thirdly, he says that both the devil and demons will 
some time or other repent, and ultimately reign with the saints. Fourthly, he interprets the coats of skin, 
with which Adam and Eve were clothed after their fall and ejection from Paradise, to be human bodies, 
and we are to suppose of course that previously, in Paradise, they had neither flesh, sinews, nor bones. 
Fifthly, he most openly denies the resurrection of the flesh and the bodily structure, and the distinction of 
senses, both in his explanation of the first Psalm, and in many other of his treatises. Sixthly, he so 
allegorises Paradise as to destroy historical truth, understanding angels instead of trees, heavenly virtues 
instead of rivers, and he overthrows all that is contained in the history of Paradise by his figurative 
interpretation. Seventhly, he thinks that the waters which are said in Scripture to be above the heavens 
are holy and supernal essences, while those which are above the earth and beneath the earth are, on the 
contrary, demoniacal essences. The eighth is Origen’s cavil that the image and likeness of God, in which 
man was created, was lost, and was no longer in man after he was expelled from Paradise. 


8. These are the arrows with which you are pierced; these the weapons with which throughout the whole 
letter you are wounded; or I should rather say Epiphanius throws himself as a suppliant at your knees, 
and casts his hoary locks beneath your feet, and, for a time laying aside his episcopal dignity, prays for 
your salvation in words such as these: “Grant to me and to yourself the favour of your salvation; save 
yourself, as it is written, from this crooked generation, and forsake the heresy of Origen, and all heresies, 
dearly beloved.” And lower down, “In the defence of heresy you kindle hatred against me, and destroy 
that love which I had towards you; insomuch that you would make us even repent of holding communion 
with you who so resolutely defend the errors and doctrines of Origen.” Tell me, prince of arguers, to 
which, out of the eight sections, you have replied. For the present, I say nothing of the rest. Take the first 
blasphemy—that the Son cannot see the Father, nor the Holy Spirit the Son. By what weapons of yours 
has it been pierced? the answer we get is, “We believe that the Holy and Adorable Trinity are of the same 
substance; that they are co-eternal, and of the same glory and Godhead, and we anathematize those who 
say that there is any greatness, smallness, inequality, or aught that is visible in the Godhead of the Trinity. 
But as we say the Father is incorporeal, invisible, and eternal; so we say the Son and Holy Spirit are 
incorporeal, invisible, and eternal.” If you did not say this, you would not hold to the Church. I do not ask 
whether there was not a time when you refused to say this. I will not discuss the question, whether you 
were fond of those who preached such doctrines; on whose side you were when, for expressing those 
sentiments, they underwent banishment; or who the man was that, when the presbyter Theo preached in 
the Church that the Holy Spirit is God, closed his ears, and excitedly rushed out of doors that he might not 
so much as hear the impiety. I recognize a man, as one may Say, as one of the faithful, even though his 
repentance comes late. That unhappy man Praetextatus, who died after he had been chosen consul, a 
profane person and an idolater, was wont in sport to say to blessed Pope Damascus, “Make me bishop of 
Rome, and I will at once be a Christian.” Why do you, with many words and intricate periods, take the 
trouble to show me that you are not an Arian? Either deny that the accused said what is imputed to him, 
or, if he did give utterance to such sentiments, condemn him for so speaking. You have still to learn how 
intense is the zeal of the orthodox. Listen to the Apostle: “If I or an angel from heaven bring you another 
gospel than that we have declared, let him be anathema.” You would extenuate the fault and hide the 
name of the guilty party: as though everything were right and no one were accused of blasphemy, you 
frame, in artificial language, an uncalled-for profession of your faith. Speak out at once, and let your letter 
thus begin: “Let him be accursed who has dared to write such things.” Pure faith is impatient of delay. As 
soon as the scorpion appears, he must be crushed under foot. David, who was proved to be a man after 
God’s own heart, says: “Do not I hate those that hate thee, O Lord, and did not I pine away over thine 
enemies? I hated them with a perfect hatred.” Had I heard my father, or mother, or brother say such 
things against my Master Christ, I would have broken their blasphemous jaws like those of a mad dog, 
and my hand should have been amongst the first lifted up against them. They who said to father and 
mother, “We know you not,” these men fulfilled the will of the Lord. He that loveth father or mother more 
than Christ, is not worthy of Him. 


9. It is alleged that your master, whom you call a Catholic, and whom you resolutely defend, said, “the Son 
sees not the Father, and the Holy Spirit sees not the Son.” And you tell me that the Father is invisible, the 


Son invisible, the Holy Ghost invisible, as though the angels, both cherubim and seraphim, were not also, 
in accordance with their nature, invisible to our eyes. David was certainly in doubt even as regards the 
appearance of the heavens: “I shall see,” he says, “the heavens, the works of Thy fingers.” I shall see, not I 
see. I shall see when with unveiled face I shall behold the glory of the Lord: but now we see in part, and 
we know in part. The question is whether the Son sees the Father, and you say “The Father is invisible.” It 
is disputed whether the Holy Spirit sees the Son, and you answer “The Son is invisible.” The point at issue 
is, whether the Trinity have mutually the vision of one another; human ears cannot endure such 
blasphemy, and you say the Trinity is invisible. You wander in the realms of praise in all other directions; 
you spend your eloquence on things which no one wants to hear about. You put your hearer off the scent, 
to avoid telling us what we ask for. But granted that all this is superfluous. We make you a present of the 
fact that you are not an Arian; nay, even more, that you never have been. We allow that in the explanation 
of the first section no suspicion rests upon you, and that all that you said was frank and free from error. 
We speak to you with equal frankness. Did our father in God, Epiphanius, accuse you of being an Arian? 
Did he fasten upon you the heresy of Eunomius, the Godless, or that of Aerius? The point of the whole 
letter is that you follow the erroneous doctrines of Origen, and are associated with others in this heresy. 
Why, when a question is put to you on one point, do you give an answer about another; and, as if you were 
speaking to fools, hide the charges contained in the letters, and tell us what you said in the church in the 
presence of Epiphanius? A confession of faith is demanded of you, and you inflict upon us your very 
eloquent dissertations. I beseech my readers to remember the judgment seat of the Lord, and as you know 
that you must be judged for the judgment you give, favour neither me nor my opponent, and consider not 
the persons of the arguers, but the case itself. Let us then continue what we began. 


10. You write in your letter that, before Paulinianus was made a presbyter, the pope Epiphanius never 
took you to task in connection with Origen’s errors. To begin with, this is doubtful, and I have to consider 
which of the two men I should believe. He says that he did object, you deny it; he brings forward 
witnesses, you will not listen to them when they are produced; he even relates that another besides 
yourself was arraigned by him: you refuse to admit this in the case of either; he sends a letter to you by 
one of his clergy, and demands an answer: you are silent, dare not open your lips, and, challenged in 
Palestine, speak at Alexandria. Which of you is to be believed is not for me to say. I suppose that you 
yourself would not, in the face of so distinguished a man, venture to claim truth for yourself, and impute 
falsehood to him. But it is possible that each speaks from his own point of view. I will call a witness 
against you, and that witness is yourself. For if there were no dispute about doctrines, if you had not 
roused the anger of an old man, if he had given you no reply, what need was there for you, who do not 
excel in gifts of speech, to discuss in a single sermon in the church the whole circle of doctrine—the 
Trinity, the assumption of our Lord’s body, the cross, hell, the nature of angels, the condition of souls, the 
Saviour’s resurrection and our own, and this as taking place on this earth (topics perhaps omitted in your 
manuscript) in the presence of the masses, in the presence, too, of a man of such distinction? and to speak 
with such perfect assurance and to gallop through it all without stopping to draw breath? What shall we 
say of the ancient writers of the Church, who were scarce able to explain single difficulties in many 
volumes? What of the vessel of election, the Gospel trumpet, the roaring of our lion, the thunderer of the 
Gentiles, the river of Christian eloquence, who, when confronted by the mystery concealed from ages and 
generations, and by the depth of the riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God, rather marvels at it than 
discusses it? What of Isaiah, who pointed beforehand to the Virgin? That single thing was too much for 
him, and he says, “Who shall declare his generation?” In our age a poor mannikin has been found, who, 
with one turn of the tongue, and a brilliancy exceeding that of the sun, discourses on all ecclesiastical 
questions. If no one asked you for the display, and everything was quiet, you were foolish to enter 
voluntarily upon so hazardous a discussion. If, on the other hand, the object of your speaking was the 
satisfaction you owed to the faith, it follows that the cause of strife was not the ordination of a priest, who, 
it is certain, was ordained long after. You have deceived only those who were not on the spot, and your 
letters flatter the ears of strangers only. 


11. We were present (we know the whole case) when the bishop Epiphanius spoke against Origen in your 
church, and he was the ostensible, you the real object of attack. You and your crew grinned like dogs, 
drew in your nostrils, scratched your heads, nodded to one another, and talked of the “silly old man.” Did 
you not, in front of the Lord’s tomb, send your archdeacon to tell him to cease discussing such matters? 
What bishop ever gave such a command to one of his own presbyters in the presence of the people? When 
you were going from the Church of the Resurrection to the Church of the Holy Cross, and a crowd of all 
ages, and both sexes, was flowing to meet him, presenting to him their little ones, kissing his feet, 
plucking the fringes of his garments, and when he could not stir a step forward, and could hardly stand 
against the waves of the surging crowd, were not you so tortured by envy as to exclaim against “the 
vainglorious old man”? And you were not ashamed to tell him to his face that his stopping was of set 
purpose and design. Pray recall that day when the people who had been called together were kept waiting 
until the seventh hour by the mere hope of hearing Epiphanius, and the subject of the harangue you then 
delivered. You spoke, forsooth, with indignant rage against the Anthropomorphites, who, with rustic 
simplicity, think that God has actually the members of which we read in Scripture; and showed by your 
eyes, hands, and every gesture that you had the old man in view, and wished him to be suspected of that 
most foolish heresy. When through sheer fatigue, with dry month, head thrown back, and quivering lips, to 
the satisfaction of the whole people, who had longed for the end, you at last wound up, how did the crazy 
and “silly old man” treat you? He rose to indicate that he would say a few words, and after saluting the 


assembly with voice and hand proceeded thus: “All that has been said by one who is my brother in the 
episcopate, but my son in point of years, against the heresy of the Anthropomorphites, has been well and 
faithfully spoken, and my voice, too, condemns that heresy. But it is fair that, as we condemn this heresy 
so we should also condemn the perverse doctrines of Origen.” You cannot, I think, have forgotten what a 
burst of laughter, what shouts of applause ensued. This is what you call in your letter his speaking to the 
people anything he chose, no matter what it might be. He, forsooth, was mad because he contradicted you 
in your own kingdom. “Anything he chose, no matter what.” Either give him praise, or blame. Why, here as 
well as elsewhere, do you move with so uncertain a step? If what he said was good, why not openly 
proclaim it? if evil, why not boldly censure it? And yet, let us note with what wisdom, modesty, and 
humility this pillar of truth and faith, who dares to say that so illustrious a man speaks to the people what 
he chooses, alludes to himself. “One day I was speaking in his presence; and, taking occasion from some 
words in the lesson for the day, I expressed, in his hearing and in that of the whole Church, such views 
respecting the faith and all the doctrines of the Church as by the grace of God I unceasingly teach in the 
Church, and in my catechetical lectures.” 


12. What, I ask, is the meaning of this effrontery and bombast? All philosophers and orators attack 
Gorgias of Leontini for daring openly to pledge himself to answer any question which any person might 
choose to put to him. If the honour of the priesthood and respect for your title did not restrain me, and if I 
did not know what the Apostle says, “I wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest: for it is written, 
Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy people,” how loudly and indignantly might I complain of what 
you relate! You, on the contrary, disparage the dignity of your title by the contempt which you throw, both 
in word and deed, on one who is almost the father of the whole episcopate, and a monument of the 
sanctity of former days. You say that on a certain day, when something in the lesson for the day stirred 
you up, you made a discourse in his hearing, and in that of the whole Church, concerning the faith and all 
the doctrines of the Church. After this we cannot but wonder at the weakness of Demosthenes; for we are 
told that he spent a long time in elaborating his splendid oration against AEschines. We are quite 
mistaken in looking up to Tully; for his merit, according to Cornelius Nepos, who was present, was 
nothing but this, that he delivered his famous defence of the seditious tribune Cornelius, almost word for 
word as it was published. Behold a Lysias and a Gracchus raised up for us! or, to name one of more 
modern days, Quintus Aterius, the man who had all his powers at hand like a stock of ready money, so that 
he needed some one to tell him when to stop, and of whom Caesar Augustus said very well, “Our friend 
Quintus must have the break put on.” 


13. Is there any man in his right senses who would declare that in a single sermon he had discussed the 
faith and all the doctrines of the Church? Pray show me what that lesson is which is so seasoned with the 
whole savour of Scripture that its occurrence in the service induced you to enter the arena and put your 
wit to the hazard. And if you had not been overwhelmed by the torrent of your eloquence, you might have 
been convinced that it was impossible for you to speak upon the whole circle of doctrines without any 
deliberation. But how stands the case? You promise one thing and present another. Our custom is, for the 
space of forty days, to deliver public lectures to those who are to be baptized on the doctrine of the Holy 
and Adorable Trinity. If the lesson for the day stimulated you to discuss all doctrines in a single hour, what 
necessity was there to repeat the instruction of the previous forty days? But if you meant to recapitulate 
what you had been saying during the whole of Lent, how could one lesson on a certain day “stir you up” to 
speak of all these doctrines? But even here his language is ambiguous; for possibly he took occasion, from 
the particular lesson, to go over summarily what he was accustomed to deliver in church to the candidates 
for baptism during the forty days of Lent. For it is eloquence all the same whether few things are said in 
many words, or many things in few words. There is another permissible meaning, that, as soon as the one 
lesson gave him the spur, he was fired with such oratorical zeal that for forty days he never ceased 
speaking. But, then, even the easy-going old man, who was hanging upon his lips, and longing to know 
what he had never heard before, must have almost fallen from his seat asleep. However, we must put up 
with it; perhaps this, also, is a case of the simplicity which we know to be his manner. 


14. Let us quote the rest, in which, after the labyrinths of his perplexing discussion, he expresses himself 
by no means ambiguously but openly, and thus concludes his wonderful homilies: “When we had thus 
spoken in his presence, and when out of the extreme honour which we paid him we invited him to speak 
after us, he praised our preaching, and said that he marvelled at it, and declared to all that it was the 
Catholic faith.” The extreme honour you paid him is evidenced by the extreme insults offered to him, 
when through the archdeacon you bade him be silent, and loudly proclaimed that it was the love of praise 
which made him linger among the crowd. The present is the key to the past. For three whole years from 
that time he has brooded in silence over the wrongs he suffered, and, spurning all personal strife, has only 
asked for a more correct expression of your faith. You, with your endless resources, and making a profit 
out of the religion of the whole world, have been sending those very dignified envoys of yours hither and 
thither, and have been trying to awake the old man out of his sleep that he might answer you. And in truth 
it was right that as you had conferred such signal honour upon him he should praise your utterances, 
particularly such as were ex tempore. But as men have a way of sometimes praising what they do not 
approve, and of nourishing another’s folly by meaningless commendation, he not only praised your 
utterances, but praised and marvelled at them as well; and what is more, to magnify the marvel, he 
declared to the whole people that they were in harmony with the Catholic faith. Whether he really said all 
this, we ourselves are witnesses. The fact is, he came to us half dead with dismay at your words, and 


saying that he had been too precipitate in communicating with you. And further, when he was much 
entreated by the whole monastery to return to you from Bethlehem, and was unable to resist the 
entreaties of so many, he did indeed return in the evening, but only to escape again at midnight. His 
letters to the pope Siricius prove the same thing, and if you read them you will see clearly in what sense 
he marvelled at your utterances and acknowledged them Catholic. But we are threshing chaff, and have 
spent many words in refuting gratuitous nonsense and old wives’ fables. 


15. Let us pass on to the second point. Here, as though there were nothing for his consideration, he 
vapours, and vents himself unconcernedly, pretending to be asleep, so that he may lull his readers also 
into slumber. “But we were speaking of the other matters pertaining to the faith, that is to say, that all 
things visible and invisible, the heavenly powers and terrestrial creatures have one and the same creator, 
even God, that is, the Holy Trinity, as the blessed David says, By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
established, and all the host of them by the breath of His mouth’; and the creation of man is a simple proof 
of the same; for it was God Himself who took slime from the earth, and through the grace of His own 
inspiration bestowed on it a reasonable soul, and one endowed with free will; not a part of His own nature 
(as some impiously teach), but His own workmanship. And concerning the holy angels, the belief of 
Christians similarly follows Holy Scripture, which says of God, “Who maketh His angels spirits, and His 
ministers a flaming fire.” Holy Scripture does not allow us to believe that their nature is unchangeable, for 
it says, “And angels which kept not their own principality, but left their proper habitation, He hath kept in 
everlasting bonds under darkness unto the judgment of the great day”; we know, therefore, that they have 
changed, and having lost their own dignity and glory have become more like demons. But that the souls of 
men are caused by the fall of the angels, or by their conversion, we never believed, nor have we so taught 
(God forbid!), and we confess that the view is at variance with the teaching of the Church.” 


16. We want to know whether souls, before man was made in paradise, and Adam was fashioned out of the 
earth, were among reasonable creatures; whether they had their own rank, lived, continued, subsisted; 
and whether the doctrine of Origen is true, who said that all reasonable creatures, incorporeal and 
invisible, if they grow remiss, little by little sink to a lower level, and, according to the character of the 
places to which they descend, take to themselves bodies. (For instance, that they may be at first ethereal, 
afterward aerial.) And that when they reach the neighbourhood of earth they are invested with grossest 
bodies, and last of all are tied to human flesh; and that the demons themselves who, of their own choice, 
together with their leader the devil, have forsaken the service of God, if they begin to amend a little, are 
clothed with human flesh, so that, when they have undergone a process of repentance after the 
resurrection, and after passing through the same circuit by which they reached the flesh, they may return 
to proximity to God, being released even from aerial and ethereal bodies; and that then every knee will 
bow to God, of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things under the earth, and that God may be all 
to all. When these are the real questions, why do you pass over the points at issue, and, leaving the arena, 
fix yourself in the region of remote and utterly irrelevant discussion? 


17. You believe that one God made all creatures, visible and invisible. Arius, who says that all things were 
created through the Son, would also confess this. If you had been accused of holding Marcion’s heresy, 
which introduces two Gods, the one the God of goodness, the other of justice, and asserts that the former 
is the Creator of things invisible, the latter of things visible, your answer would have been well adapted to 
satisfy me on a question of that sort. You believe it is the Trinity which creates the universe. Arians and 
Semi-Arians deny that, blasphemously maintaining that the Holy Spirit is not the Creator, but is Himself 
created. But who now lays it to your charge that you are an Arian? You say that the souls of men are nota 
part of the nature of God, as though you were now called a Manichaean by Epiphanius. You protest 
against those who assert that souls are made out of angels, and say that their nature, in its fall, becomes 
the substance of humanity. Don’t conceal what you know, nor feign a simplicity which you do not possess. 
Origen never said that souls are made out of angels, since he teaches that the term angels describes an 
office, not a nature. For in his book Peri ‘Archon he says that angels, and thrones, and dominions, powers 
and rulers of the world, and of darkness, and every name which is named, not only in this world, but in 
that which is to come, become the souls of those bodies which they have taken on either through their 
own desire or for the sake of their appointed duties; that the sun also, himself, and the moon, and the 
company of all the stars, are the souls of what were once reasonable and incorporeal creatures; and that 
though now subject to vanity, that is to say, to fiery bodies which we, in our ignorance and inexperience, 
call luminaries of the world, they shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption and brought to the 
liberty of the glory of the sons of God. Wherefore every creature groaneth and travaileth in pain together. 
And the Apostle laments, saying, “Wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” This is not the time to controvert this doctrine, which is partly heathen, and partly Platonic. About 
ten years ago in my “Commentary” on Ecclesiastes, and in my explanation of the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
I think my own views were made clear to thoughtful men. 


18. I now beg you, whose eloquence is so exuberant, and who expound the truth concerning all topics in 
the course of one sermon, to give an answer to your interrogators in concise and clear terms. When God 
formed man out of slime, and through the grace of His own inspiration gave him a soul, had that soul 
previously existed and subsisted which was afterwards bestowed by the inspiration of God, and where was 
it? or did it gain its capacity both to exist and to live from the power of God, on the sixth day, when the 
body was formed out of the slime? You are silent regarding this, and pretend you do not know what is 


wanted, and busy yourself with irrelevant questions. You leave Origen untouched, and rave against the 
absurdities of Marcion, Apollinaris, Eunomius, Manichaeus, and the other heretics. You are asked for a 
hand and you put out a foot, and all the while covertly insinuate the doctrine to which you hold. You speak 
smooth things to plain men like us, but in such a way as in no degree to displease those of your own party. 


19. You say that demons rather than souls are made out of angels, as though you did not know that, 
according to Origen, the demons themselves are souls belonging to aerial bodies, and, after being 
demons, destined to become human souls if they repent. You write that the angels are mutable; and, 
under cover of a pious opinion, introduce an impiety by maintaining that, after the lapse of many ages, 
souls are produced not from the angels, but from whatever it was into which the angels were first 
changed. I wish to make my meaning clearer; suppose a person of the rank of tribune to be degraded 
through his own misconduct, and to pass through the several steps of the cavalry service until he becomes 
a private, does he all at once cease to be a tribune and become a recruit? No; but he is first colonel, then, 
successively, major officer of two hundred, captain, commissary, patrol, trooper, and, lastly, a recruit; and 
although our tribune eventually becomes a common soldier, still he did not pass from the rank of tribune 
to that of recruit, but to that of colonel. Origen uses Jacob’s ladder to teach that reasonable creatures by 
slow degrees sink to the lowest step, that is to flesh and blood; and that it is impossible for any one to be 
suddenly precipitated from number one hundred to number one without reaching the last by passing 
through the successive numbers, as in descending the rounds of a ladder; and that they change their 
bodies as often as they change their resting-places in going from heaven to earth. These are the tricks and 
artifices by which you make us out to be “Pelusiots” and “beasts of burden” and “animal men” who do 
“not receive the things pertaining to the Spirit.” You are the “people of Jerusalem,” and can make a mock 
even of the angels. But your mysteries are being dragged into the light, and your doctrine, which is a 
mere conglomerate of heathen fables, is publicly exposed in the ears of Christians. What you so much 
admire we long ago despised when we found it in Plato. And we despised it because we received the 
foolishness of Christ. And we received the foolishness of Christ because the weakness of God is wiser than 
men. And is it not a shame for us, who are Christians and priests of God, to entangle ourselves in words of 
doubtful meaning, as though we were merely jesting; to keep our phrases balanced between two 
meanings, in a way which deceives the speaker himself more than his hearers? 


20. One of your company, when pressed by me to say what he thought concerning the soul, whether it had 
existed before the flesh, or not, replied that soul and body had existed together. I knew the man was a 
heretic, and was seeking to entangle me in my speech. At last I caught him saying that the soul gained 
that name from the time when it began to animate a body, whereas it was formerly called a demon, or 
angel of Satan, or spirit of fornication, or, on the other hand, dominion, power, agent of the spirit, or 
messenger. Well, but if the soul existed before Adam was made in Paradise (in any rank and condition), 
and lived and acted (for we cannot think that what is incorporeal and eternal is dull and torpid like a 
dormouse), there must have been some precedent cause to account for the soul, which at first had no 
body, being afterwards invested with a body. And if it is natural to the soul to be without a body, it must be 
contrary to nature for it to be in a body. If it is contrary to nature to be in a body, it follows that the 
resurrection of the body is contrary to nature. But the resurrection will not be contrary to nature; 
therefore, according to you, the body, which is contrary to nature, when it rises again will be without a 
soul. 


21. You say that the soul is not of the essence of God. Well! This is what we might expect, for you condemn 
the impious Manichaeus, to make mention of whose name is pollution. You say that angels are not turned 
into souls. I agree to some extent, although I know what meaning you give to the words. But, now that we 
have learnt what you deny, we wish to know what you believe. “Having taken slime of the earth,” you say, 
“God fashioned man, and through the grace of His own inbreathing bestowed upon him a rational soul, 
and through the grace of free will, not a portion of His own divine nature (as some impiously maintain), 
but His own handiwork.” See how he goes out of his way to be eloquent about what we did not ask for. We 
know that God fashioned man out of the earth; we are aware that He breathed into his face, and man 
became a living soul; we are not ignorant that the soul is characterized by reason and free choice, and we 
know that it is the workmanship of God. No one doubts that Manichaeus errs in saying that the soul is the 
essence of God. I now ask: When was that soul made, which is the work of God, which is distinguished by 
free will and reason, and is not of the essence of the Creator? Was it made at the same time that man was 
made out of the slime, and the breath of life was breathed into his face? Or, having previously existed, and 
having associated with reasonable and incorporeal creatures as well as lived, was it afterwards gifted with 
the inbreathing of God? Here you are silent; here you feign a rustic simplicity, and make scriptural words 
a cloak for unscriptural tenets. Where you affirm what no one wants to know, that the soul is not a part of 
God’s own nature (as some impiously maintain), you ought rather to have declared (and this is what we all 
want to know) that it is not that which previously existed, which He had before created, which had long 
dwelt among rational, incorporeal, and invisible creatures. You say none of these things; you bring 
forward Manichaeus, and keep Origen out of sight, and, just as when children ask for something to eat 
their nursemaids put them off with some little joke, so you direct the thoughts of us poor rustics to other 
matters, so that we may be taken up with the fresh character on the stage, and may not ask for what we 
want. 


22. But suppose the fact to be that you merely omit this, and that your simplicity does not mean 


pierced. One of these goats was bound with scarlet, and driven by the people out of the camp into the 
wilderness, amid cursing, and spitting, and pulling, and piercing, being thus marked with all the signs of 
the Lord’s own passion; while the other, by being offered up for sins, and given to the priests of the 
temple for meat, afforded proofs of His second appearance, when (after all sins have been expiated) the 
priests of the spiritual temple, that is, the church, are to enjoy the flesh, as it were, of the Lord’s own 
grace, whilst the residue go away from salvation without tasting it. Since, therefore, the first advent was 
prophetically declared both as most obscure in its types, and as deformed with every kind of indignity, but 
the second as glorious and altogether worthy of God, they would on this very account, while confining 
their regards to that which they were easily able both to understand and to believe, even the second 
advent, be not undeservedly deceived respecting the more obscure, and, at any rate, the more lowly first 
coming. Accordingly, to this day they deny that their Christ has come, because He has not appeared in 
majesty, while they ignore the fact that He was to come also in lowliness. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ABSURDITY OF MARCION’S DOCETIC OPINIONS; REALITY OF CHRIST’S INCARNATION 


Our heretic must now cease to borrow poison from the Jew—”the asp,” as the adage runs, “from the 
viper”—and henceforth vomit forth the virulence of his own disposition, as when he alleges Christ to be a 
phantom. Except, indeed, that this opinion of his will be sure to have others to maintain it in his 
precocious and somewhat abortive Marcionites, whom the Apostle John designated as antichrists, when 
they denied that Christ was come in the flesh; not that they did this with the view of establishing the right 
of the other god (for on this point also they had been branded by the same apostle), but because they had 
started with assuming the incredibility of an incarnate God. Now, the more firmly the antichrist Marcion 
had seized this assumption, the more prepared was he, of course, to reject the bodily substance of Christ, 
since he had introduced his very god to our notice as neither the author nor the restorer of the flesh; and 
for this very reason, to be sure, as pre-eminently good, and most remote from the deceits and fallacies of 
the Creator. His Christ, therefore, in order to avoid all such deceits and fallacies, and the imputation, if 
possible, of belonging to the Creator, was not what he appeared to be, and feigned himself to be what he 
was not—incarnate without being flesh, human without being man, and likewise a divine Christ without 
being God! But why should he not have propagated also the phantom of God? Can I believe him on the 
subject of the internal nature, who was all wrong touching the external substance? How will it be possible 
to believe him true on a mystery, when he has been found so false on a plain fact? How, moreover, when 
he confounds the truth of the spirit with the error of the flesh, could he combine within himself that 
communion of light and darkness, or truth and error, which the apostle says cannot co-exist? Since 
however, Christ’s being flesh is now discovered to be a lie, it follows that all things which were done by 
the flesh of Christ were done untruly,—every act of intercourse, of contact, of eating or drinking, yea, His 
very miracles. If with a touch, or by being touched, He freed any one of a disease, whatever was done by 
any corporeal act cannot be believed to have been truly done in the absence of all reality in His body 
itself. Nothing substantial can be allowed to have been effected by an unsubstantial thing; nothing full by 
a vacuity. If the habit were putative, the action was putative; if the worker were imaginary, the works 
were imaginary. On this principle, too, the sufferings of Christ will be found not to warrant faith in Him. 
For He suffered nothing who did not truly suffer; and a phantom could not truly suffer. God’s entire work, 
therefore, is subverted. Christ’s death, wherein lies the whole weight and fruit of the Christian name, is 
denied although the apostle asserts it so expressly as undoubtedly real, making it the very foundation of 
the gospel, of our salvation and of his own preaching. “I have delivered unto you before all things,” says 
he, “how that Christ died for our sins, and that he was buried, and that He rose again the third day.” 
Besides, if His flesh is denied, how is His death to be asserted; for death is the proper suffering of the 
flesh, which returns through death back to the earth out of which it was taken, according to the law of its 
Maker? Now, if His death be denied, because of the denial of His flesh, there will be no certainty of His 
resurrection. For He rose not, for the very same reason that He died not, even because He possessed not 
the reality of the flesh, to which as death accrues, so does resurrection likewise. Similarly, if Christ’s 
resurrection be nullified, ours also is destroyed. If Christ’s resurrection be not realized, neither shall that 
be for which Christ came. For just as they, who said that there is no resurrection of the dead, are refuted 
by the apostle from the resurrection of Christ, so, if the resurrection of Christ falls to the ground, the 
resurrection of the dead is also swept away. And so our faith is vain, and vain also is the preaching of the 
apostles. Moreover, they even show themselves to be false witnesses of God, because they testified that 
He raised up Christ, whom He did not raise. And we remain in our sins still. And those who have slept in 
Christ have perished; destined, forsooth, to rise again, but peradventure in a phantom state, just like 
Christ. 


CHAPTER IX 


REFUTATION OF MARCION’S OBJECTIONS DERIVED FROM THE CASES OF THE ANGELS, AND THE PRE- 
INCARNATE MANIFESTATIONS OF THE SON OF GOD 


Now, in this discussion of yours, when you suppose that we are to be met with the case of the Creator’s 
angels, as if they held intercourse with Abraham and Lot in a phantom state, that of merely putative flesh, 
and yet did truly converse, and eat, and work, as they had been commissioned to do, you will not, to begin 


something you are shrewd enough to conceal. Having once begun to speak of the soul, and to deduce 
arguments on such an important topic from man’s first creation, why do you leave the discussion in mid- 
air, and suddenly pass to the angels, and the conditions under which the body of our Lord existed? Why do 
you pass by such a vast slough of difficulty, and leave us to stick in the mire? If the inbreathing of God (a 
view for which you have no liking, and a point which you now leave unsettled) is the creating of the 
human soul; whence had Eve her soul, seeing that God did not breathe into her face? But I will not dwell 
upon Eve, since she, as a type of the Church, was made out of one of her husband’s ribs, and ought not, 
after so many ages, to be subjected to the calumnies of her descendants. I ask whence Cain and Abel, who 
were the firstborn of our first parents, had their souls? And the whole human race downwards, what, are 
we to think, was the origin of their souls? Did they come by propagation, like brute beasts? So that, as 
body springs from body, so soul from soul. Or is it the case that rational creatures, longing for bodily 
existence, sink by degrees to earth, and at last are tied even to human bodies? Surely (as the Church 
teaches in accordance with the Saviour’s words, “My Father worketh hitherto and I work”; and the 
passage in Isaiah, “Who maketh the spirit of man in him”; and in the Psalms, “Who fashioneth one by one 
the hearts of them”) God is daily making souls—He, with whom to will is to do, and who never ceases to 
be a Creator. I know what you are accustomed to say in opposition to this, and how you confront us with 
adultery and incest. But the dispute about these is a tedious one, and would exceed the narrow limits of 
the time at our disposal. The same argument may be retorted upon you, and whatever seems unworthy in 
the Creator of the present dispensation is again not unworthy, since it is His gift. Birth from adultery 
imputes no blame to the child, but to the father. As in the case of seeds, the earth which cherishes does 
not sin, nor the seed which is thrown into the furrows, nor the heat and moisture, under whose influence 
the grain bursts into bud, but some man, as for example, the thief and robber, who, by fraud and violence, 
plucks up the seed: so in the begetting of men, the womb, which corresponds to the earth, receives its 
own, and nourishes what it has received, and then gives a body to that which it nourishes, and divides into 
the several members the body it has formed. And among those secret recesses of the belly the hand of 
God is always working, and there is the same Creator of body and soul. Do not despise the goodness of 
your Maker, who fashioned you and made you as He chose. He Himself is the virtue of God and the 
wisdom of God, who, in the womb of the Virgin, built a house for Himself. Jephthah, who is reckoned by 
the Apostle among the saints, is the son of a harlot. But listen: Esau, born of Rebecca had Isaac, a “hairy 
man,” both in mind and body, like good wheat, degenerates into darnel and wild oats; because the cause 
of vice and virtue does not lie in the seed, but in the will of him who is born. If it is an offence to be born 
with a human body, how is it that Isaac, Samson, John Baptist, are the children of promise? You see, I 
trust, what it is to have the courage of one’s convictions. Suppose I am wrong, I openly say what I think. 
Do you, then, likewise either freely profess our opinions, or firmly maintain your own. Do not set yourself 
in my line of battle, so that, by feigning simplicity, you may be safe, and may be able, when you choose, to 
stab your opponent in the back. It is impossible for me, at the present moment, to write a book against the 
opinions of Origen. If Christ gives us life, we will devote another work to them. The point now is, whether 
the accused has answered the questions put to him, and whether his reply be clear and open. 


23. Let us pass from this to the most notorious point, that relating to the resurrection of the flesh and of 
the body; and here, my reader, I would admonish you that you may know I speak under a sense of fear and 
of the judgment of God, and that you ought so to hear. For, if the pure faith is to be found in his exposition, 
and there is no suspicion of unfaithfulness, I am not so foolish as to seek an occasion of accusing him, and 
while I wish to censure another for his fault be myself censured as a slanderer. I will ask you, therefore, to 
read what follows on the resurrection of the flesh; and, having read it, if it satisfies you (I know it is well 
calculated to please the ignorant), suspend your judgment, wait a while, refrain from expressing an 
opinion until I have finished my reply; and if after that it satisfies you, then you shall fix on us the brand of 
slander. “His passion also on the cross, His death and burial, which was the saving of the world, and His 
resurrection in a true and not an imaginary sense, we confess; and that being the firstborn from the dead, 
He conveyed to heaven the firstfruits of our bodily substance which, after being laid in the tomb, He 
raised to life, thus giving us the hope of resurrection in the resurrection of His own body; wherefore we all 
hope so to rise from the dead, as He rose again; not in any foreign and strange bodies, which are but 
phantom shapes assumed for the moment; but as He Himself rose again in that body which was laid in the 
holy sepulchre at our very doors, so we, in the very bodies with which we are now clothed, and in which 
we are now buried, hope to rise again for the same reason and by the same command. For the bodies 
which, as the Apostle says, are sown in corruption, shall rise in incorruption; being sown in dishonour, 
they shall rise in glory. It is sown an animal body, it shall rise a spiritual body’; and of them the Saviour 
said in his teaching: For they who shall be worthy of that world, and of the resurrection from the dead, 
shall neither marry nor be given in marriage, for they can die no more, but shall be as the angels of God, 
since they are the sons of the resurrection.’” 


24. Again, in another part of his letter, that is, towards the end of his own homilies, that he might cheat 
the ear of the ignorant, he makes a grand parade and noise about the Resurrection, but in ambiguous and 
balanced language. He says: “We have not omitted the second glorious advent of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall come in His own glory to judge the quick and the dead; for He shall awake all the dead, and 
cause them to stand before His own judgment-seat; and shall render to every one according to what he 
has done in the body, whether it be good or bad; for every one shall either be crowned in the body 
because he lived a pure and righteous life, or be condemned, because he was the slave alike of pleasure 
and iniquity.” What we read in the Gospel, that at the end of the world, if it were possible, even the elect 


are to be seduced, we see verified in this passage. The ignorant crowd hears of the dead and buried, hears 
of the resurrection of the dead in a true and not an imaginary sense, hears that the firstfruits of our bodily 
substance in our Lord’s body have reached the heavenly regions, hears that we shall rise again not in 
foreign and strange bodies, which are mere phantom shapes, but, as our Lord rose in the body which lay 
amongst us in the holy sepulchre, so we also in the very bodies with which we are now clothed and buried 
shall rise again in the day of judgment. And that no one might think this too little, he adds in the last 
section: “And He shall render to every one according to what he did in the body, whether it were good or 
bad: for every one shall either be crowned in the body for his pure and righteous life, or shall be 
condemned, because he was the slave of pleasure and iniquity.” Hearing these things the ignorant crowd 
suspects no artifice, no snares in all this noise about the dead, the burial of the body, and the resurrection. 
It believes things are as they are said to be. For there is more devotion in the ears of the people than in 
the priest’s heart. 


25. Again and again, my reader, I admonish you to be patient, and to learn what I also have learnt through 
patience; and yet, before I take the veil off the dragon’s face, and briefly explain Origen’s views 
respecting the resurrection (for you cannot know the efficacy of the antidote unless you see clearly what 
the poison is), I beg you to read his statements with caution, and to go over them again and again. Mark 
well that, though he nine times speaks of the resurrection of the body, he has not once introduced the 
resurrection of the flesh, and you may fairly suspect that he left it out on purpose. Well, Origen says in 
several places, and especially in his fourth book “Of the Resurrection,” and in the “Exposition of the First 
Psalm,” and in the “Miscellanies,” that there is a double error common in the Church, in which both we 
and the heretics are implicated: “We, in our simplicity and fondness for the flesh, say that the same bones, 
and blood, and flesh, in a word, limbs and features, and the whole bodily structure, rise again at the last 
day: so that, forsooth, we shall walk with our feet, work with our hands, see with our eyes, hear with our 
ears, and carry about with us a belly never satisfied, and a stomach which digests our food. Consequently, 
believing this, we say that we must eat, drink, perform the offices of nature, marry wives, beget children. 
For what is the use of organs of generation, if there is to be no marriage? For what purpose are teeth, if 
the food is not to be masticated? What is the good of a belly and of meats, if, according to the Apostle, 
both it and they are to be destroyed? And the same Apostle again exclaims, Flesh and blood shall not 
inherit the Kingdom of God, nor shall corruption inherit incorruption.’“ This, according to him, is what we 
in our rustic innocence maintain. But as for the heretics, amongst whom are Marcion, Apelles, Valentinus, 
Manes (a synonym for Mania), he says that they utterly deny the resurrection of the flesh and of the body, 
and allow salvation only to the soul, and hold that it is futile for us to say that we shall rise after the 
pattern of our Lord, since our Lord also Himself rose again in a phantom body, and not only His 
resurrection, but His very nativity was docetic or imaginary; that is, more apparent than real. Origen 
himself is dissatisfied with both opinions. He says that he shuns both errors, that of the flesh, which our 
party maintain, and that of the phantoms, maintained by the heretics, because both sides go to the 
opposite extremes, some wishing to be the same that they have been, others denying altogether the 
resurrection of the body. “There are four elements,” he says, “known to philosophers and physicians: 
earth, water, air, and fire, and out of these all things and human bodies are compacted. We find earth in 
flesh, air in the breath, water in the moisture of the body, fire in its heat. When, then, the soul, at the 
command of God, lets go this perishing and feeble body, little by little all things return to their parent 
substances: flesh is again absorbed into the earth, the breath is mingled with the air, the moisture returns 
to the depths, the heat escapes to the ether. And as if you throw into the sea a pint of milk and wine, and 
wish again to separate what is mixed together, although the wine and milk which you threw in is not lost, 
and yet it is impossible to keep separate what was poured out; so the substance of flesh and blood does 
not perish, indeed, so far as concerns the original matter, yet they cannot again become the former 
structure, nor can they be altogether the same that they were.” Observe that when such things are said, 
the firmness of the flesh, the fluidity of the blood, the density of the sinews, the interlacing of the veins, 
and the hardness of the bones is denied. 


26. “For another reason,” he says, “we confess the resurrection of our bodies, those which have been laid 
in the grave and have turned to dust; Paul’s body will be that of Paul, Peter’s that of Peter, and each will 
have his own; for it is not right that souls should sin in one body and be tormented in another, nor is it 
worthy of the Righteous Judge that one body should shed its blood for Christ and another be crowned.” 
Who, hearing this, would think he denied the resurrection of the flesh? “And,” he says, “every seed has its 
own law of being inherent in it by the gift of God, the Creator, which law contains in embryonic form the 
future growth. The bulky tree, with its trunk, boughs, fruit, leaves, is not seen in the seed, but 
nevertheless exists in the seed by implication or, according to the Greek expression, by the spermatikos 
logos. There is within the grain of corn a marrow, or vein, which, when it has been dissolved in the earth, 
attracts to itself the surrounding materials, and rises again in the shape of stalk, leaves, and ear; and 
thus, while it is one thing when it dies, it is another thing when it rises from the dead; for in the grain of 
wheat, roots, stalk, leaves, ears, trunk are as yet unseparated. In the same manner, in human bodies, 
according to the law of their being, certain original principles remain which ensure their resurrection, and 
a sort of marrow, that is a seed-plot of the dead, is fostered in the bosom of the earth. But when the day of 
judgment shall have come, and at the voice of the archangel, and the sound of the last trumpet, the earth 
shall totter, immediately the seeds will be instinct with life, and in a moment of time will cause the dead to 
burst into life; yet the flesh which they will reconstitute will not be the same flesh, nor will it be in the old 
forms. To give you the assurance that we speak the truth, let me quote the words of the Apostle: But some 


one says, How shall the dead rise? and with what body will they come? Thou fool, that which thou sowest, 
thou sowest not that body which shall be, but a bare grain, it may be of wheat, or the seed of a vine anda 
tree.’ And as we have already made the grain of wheat, and to some extent the planting of trees, the 
subject of our reasoning, let us now take the grape-stone as an example. It is a mere granule, so small 
that you can scarcely hold it between your two fingers. Where are the roots? where the tortuous 
interlacing of roots, of trunk and off-shoots? where the shade of the leaves, and the lovely clusters 
teeming with coming wine? What you have in your fingers is parched and scarcely discernible; 
nevertheless, in that dry granule, by the power of God and the secret law of propagation, the foaming new 
wine must have its origin. You will allow all this in the case of a tree; will you not admit such things to be 
possible in the case of a man? The plant which perishes is thus decked with beauty; why should we think 
that man, who abides, will receive back his former meanness? Do you demand that there should be flesh, 
bones, blood, limbs, so that you must have the barber to cut your hair, that your nose may run, your nails 
must be trimmed, your lower parts may gender filth or minister to lust? If you introduce these foolish and 
gross notions, you forget what is told us of the flesh, namely, that in it we cannot please God, and that it is 
an enemy; you forget, also, what is told us of the resurrection of the dead: It is sown in corruption, it shall 
rise in incorruption. It is sown in dishonour, it shall rise in glory. It is sown in weakness, it shall rise in 
power. It is sown a natural body, it shall rise a spiritual body.’ Now we see with our eyes, hear with our 
ears, act with our hands, walk with our feet. But in that spiritual body we shall be all sight, all hearing, all 
action, all movement. The Lord shall transfigure the body of our humiliation and fashion it according to 
His own glorious body. In saying transfigure he affirms identity with the members which we now have. But 
a different body, spiritual and ethereal, is promised to us, which is neither tangible, nor perceptible to the 
eye, nor ponderable; and the change it undergoes will be suitable to the difference in its future abode. 
Otherwise, if there is to be the same flesh and if our bodies are to be the same, there will again be males 
and females, there will again be marriage; men will have the shaggy eyebrow and the flowing beard; 
women will have their smooth cheeks and narrow chests, and their bodies must adapt themselves to 
conception and parturition. Even tiny infants will rise again; old men will also rise; the former to be 
nursed, the latter to be supported by the staff. And, simple ones, be not deceived by the resurrection of 
our Lord, because He showed His side and His hands, stood on the shore, went for a walk with Cleophas, 
and said that He had flesh and bones. That body, because it was not born of the seed of man and the 
pleasure of the flesh, has its peculiar prerogatives. He ate and drank after His resurrection, and appeared 
in clothing, and allowed Himself to be touched, that He might make His doubting Apostles believe in His 
resurrection. But still He does not fail to manifest the nature of an aerial and spiritual body. For He enters 
when the doors are shut, and in the breaking of bread vanishes out of sight. Does it follow then that after 
our resurrection we shall eat and drink, and perform the offices of nature? If so, what becomes of the 
promise, The mortal must put on immortality.’” 


27. Here we have the complete explanation of the fact that in your exposition of the faith, to deceive the 
ears of the ignorant, you nine times make mention of the body, and not even once of the flesh, and all the 
while men think that you confess the body of flesh, and that the flesh is identical with the body. If it is the 
same as the body, it means nothing different. I say this, for I know your answer: “I thought the body was 
the same as the flesh; I spoke with all simplicity.” Why do you not rather call it flesh to signify the body, 
and speak indifferently at one time of the flesh, at another of the body, that the body may be shown to 
consist of flesh, and the flesh to be the body. But believe me, your silence is not the silence of simplicity. 
For flesh is defined one way, the body another; all flesh is body, but not every body is flesh. Flesh is 
properly what is comprised in blood, veins, bones, and sinews. Although the body is also called flesh, yet 
sometimes it is designated ethereal or aerial, because it is not subject to touch and sight; and yet it is 
frequently both visible and tangible. A wall is a body, but is not flesh; a stone is a body, but it is not said to 
be flesh. Wherefore the Apostle calls some bodies celestial, some terrestrial. A celestial body is that of the 
sun, moon, stars; a terrestrial body is that of fire, air, water, and the rest, which bodies being inanimate 
are known as consisting of material elements. You see we understand your subtleties, and publish abroad 
the mysteries which you utter in the bedchamber and amongst the perfect, mysteries which may not reach 
the ears of outsiders. You smile, and with hand uplifted and a snap of the fingers retort, “All the glory of 
the king’s daughter is within.” And, “The king led me into his bedchamber.” It is clear why you spoke of 
the resurrection of the body and not of that of the flesh; of course it was that we in our ignorance might 
think that when body was spoken of flesh was meant; while yet the perfect would understand that, when 
body was spoken of, flesh was denied. Lastly, the Apostle, in his Epistle to the Colossians, wishing to show 
that the body of Christ was made of flesh, and was not spiritual, aerial, attenuated, said significantly, “And 
you, when you were some time alienated from Christ and enemies of His spirit in evil works, He has 
reconciled in the body of His flesh through death.” And again in the same Epistle: “In whom ye were 
circumcised with a circumcision made without hands in the putting off of the body of the flesh.” If by body 
is meant flesh only, and the word is not ambiguous, nor capable of diverse significations, it was quite 
superfluous to use both expressions—bodily and of flesh—as though body did not imply flesh. 


28. In the symbol of our faith and hope, which was delivered by the Apostles, and is not written with 
paper and ink, but on fleshy tables of the heart, after the confession of the Trinity and the unity of the 
Church, the whole symbol of Christian dogma concludes with the resurrection of the flesh. You dwell so 
exclusively upon the subject of the body, harping upon it in your discourse, repeating first the body, and 
secondly the body, and again the body, and nine times over the body, that you do not even once name the 
flesh; whereas they always speak of the flesh, but say nothing of the body. I would have you know that we 


see through what you craftily add, and with wise precaution seek to conceal. For you make use of the 
same passages to prove the reality of the resurrection by means of which Origen denies it; you support 
questionable positions with doubtful arguments, and thus raise a storm which in a moment overthrows the 
settled fabric of faith. You quote the words, “It is sown an animal body: it shall rise a spiritual body.” “For 
they shall neither marry, nor be given in marriage, but shall be as the angels in heaven.” What other 
instances would you take if you were denying the resurrection? You intend to confess the resurrection of 
the flesh, you say, in a real and not an imaginary sense. After the remarks with which you smooth things 
over to the ears of the ignorant, to the effect that we rise again with the very bodies with which we died 
and were buried, why do you not go on and speak thus: “The Lord after His resurrection showed the 
prints of the nails in His hands, pointed to the wound of the spear in His side, and when the Apostles 
doubted because they thought they saw a phantom, gave them reply, Handle Me and see, for a spirit hath 
not flesh and blood as ye see Me have’; and specially to Thomas, Put thy finger into My hands, and thy 
hand into My side, and be not faithless, but believing.’ Similarly after the resurrection we shall have the 
same members which we now use, the same flesh and blood and bones, for it is not the nature of these 
which is condemned in Holy Scripture, but their works. Then again, it is written in Genesis: My Spirit 
shall not abide in those men, because they are flesh.’ And the Apostle Paul, speaking of the corrupt 
doctrine and works of the Jews, says: I rested not in flesh and blood.’ And to the Saints, who, of course, 
were in the flesh, he says: But ye are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if the Spirit of God dwells in you.’ 
For by denying that they were in the flesh who clearly were in the flesh, he condemned not the substance 
of the flesh but its sins.” 


29. The true confession of the resurrection declares that the flesh will be glorious, but without destroying 
its reality. And when the Apostle says, “This is corruptible and mortal,” his words denote this very body, 
that is to say, the flesh which was then seen. But when he adds that it puts on incorruption and 
immortality, he does not say that that which is put on, that is the clothing, does away with the body which 
it adorns in glory, but that it makes that body glorious, which before lacked glory; so that the more 
worthless robe of mortality and weakness being laid aside, we may be clothed with the gold of 
immortality, and, so to speak, with the blessedness of strength as well as virtue; since we wish not to be 
stripped of the flesh, but to put on over it the vesture of glory, and desire to be clothed upon with our 
house, which is from heaven, that mortality may be swallowed up by life. Certainly, no one is clothed upon 
who was not previously clothed. Accordingly, our Lord was not so transfigured on the mountain that He 
lost His hands and feet and other members, and suddenly began to roll along in a round shape like that of 
the sun or a ball; but the same members glowed with the brightness of the sun and blinded the eyes of the 
Apostles. Hence, also, His garments were changed, but so as to become white and glistening, not aerial, 
for I suppose you do not intend to maintain that His clothes also were spiritual. The Evangelist adds that 
His face shone like the sun; but when mention is made of His face, I reckon that His other members were 
beheld as well. Enoch was translated in the flesh; Elias was carried up to heaven in the flesh. They are not 
dead, they are inhabitants of Paradise, and even there retain the members with which they were rapt 
away and translated. What we aim at in fasting, they have through fellowship with God. They feed on 
heavenly bread, and are satisfied with every word of God, having Him as their food who is also their Lord. 
Listen to the Saviour saying: “And my flesh rests in hope.” And elsewhere, “His flesh saw not corruption.” 
And again, “All flesh shall see the salvation of God.” And must you be for ever making the body a twofold 
thing? Rather quote the vision of Ezekiel, who joins bones to bones and brings them forth from their 
sepulchres, and then, making them to stand on their feet, binds them together with flesh and sinews, and 
clothes them with skin. 


30. Listen to those words of thunder which fall from Job, the vanquisher of torments, who, as he scrapes 
away the filth of his decaying flesh with a potsherd, solaces his miseries with the hope and the reality of 
the resurrection: “Oh, that,” he says, “my words were written! Oh, that they were inscribed in a book with 
an iron pen, and on a sheet of lead, that they were graven in the rock for ever! For I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that in the last day I shall rise from the earth, and again be clothed with my skin, 
and in my flesh shall see God, Whom I shall see for myself, and my eyes shall behold, and not another. This 
my hope is laid up in my bosom.” What can be clearer than this prophecy? No one since the days of Christ 
speaks so openly concerning the resurrection as he did before Christ. He wishes his words to last for ever; 
and that they might never be obliterated by age, he would have them inscribed on a sheet of lead, and 
graven on the rock. He hopes for a resurrection; nay, rather he knew and saw that Christ, his Redeemer, 
was alive, and at the last day would rise again from the earth. The Lord had not yet died, and the athlete 
of the Church saw his Redeemer rising from the grave. When he says, “And I shall again be clothed with 
my skin, and in my flesh see God,” I suppose he does not speak as if he loved his flesh, for it was decaying 
and putrifying before his eyes; but in the confidence of rising again, and through the consolation of the 
future, he makes light of his present misery. Again he says: “I shall be clothed with my skin.” What 
mention do we find here of an ethereal body? What of an aerial body, like to breath and wind? Where 
there is skin and flesh, where there are bones and sinews, and blood and veins, there assuredly is fleshy 
tissue and distinction of sex. “And in my flesh,” he says, “I shall see God.” When all flesh shall see the 
salvation of God, and Jesus as God, then I, also, shall see the Redeemer and Saviour, and my God. But I 
shall see him in that flesh which now tortures me, which now melts away for pain. Therefore, in my flesh 
shall I behold God, because by His own resurrection He has healed all my infirmities.” Does it not seem to 
you that Job was then writing against Origen, and was holding a controversy similar to ours against the 
heretics, for the reality of the flesh in which he underwent tortures? For he could not bear to think that all 


his sufferings would be in vain; while the flesh he actually bore was tortured as flesh indeed, it would be 
some other and spiritual kind of flesh that would rise again. Wherefore he presses home and emphasizes 
the truth, and puts a stop to all that might lie hid in an artful confession, by speaking out plainly: “Whom I 
shall see for myself and my eyes shall behold and not another.” If he is not to rise again in his own sex, if 
he is not to have the same members which were then lying on the dunghill, if he does not open the same 
eyes to see God with which he was then looking at the worms, where will Job then be? You do away with 
what constituted Job, and give me the hollow phrase, Job shall rise again; it is as if you were to order a 
ship to be restored after shipwreck, and then were to refuse each particular thing of which a ship is made. 


31. I will speak freely, and although you screw your mouths, pull your hair, stamp your feet, and take up 
stones like the Jews, I will openly confess the faith of the Church. The reality of a resurrection without 
flesh and bones, without blood and members, is unintelligible. Where there are flesh and bones, where 
there are blood and members, there must of necessity be diversity of sex. Where there is diversity of sex, 
there John is John, Mary is Mary. You need not fear the marriage of those who, even before death, lived in 
their own sex without discharging the functions of sex. When it is said, “In that day they shall neither 
marry, nor be given in marriage,” the words refer to those who can marry, and yet will not do so. For no 
one says of the angels, “They shall not marry, nor be given in marriage.” I never heard of a marriage being 
celebrated among the spiritual virtues in heaven: but where there is sex, there you have man and woman. 
Hence it is that, although you were reluctant, you were compelled by the truth to confess that, “A man 
must either be crowned in the body because he lived a pure and upright life, or be condemned in the body, 
because he was the slave of pleasure and iniquity.” Substitute flesh for body, and you have not denied the 
existence of male and female. Who can have any glory from a life of chastity if we have no sex which 
would make unchastity possible? Who ever crowned a stone for continuing a virgin? Likeness to the 
angels is promised us, that is, the blessedness of their angelic existence without flesh and sex will be 
bestowed on us in our flesh and with our sex. I am simple enough so to believe, and so know how to 
confess that sex can exist without the functions of the senses; that it is thus that men rise, and that it is 
thus that they are made equal to the angels. Nor will the resurrection of the members all at once seem 
superfluous, because they are to have no office, since, while we are still in this life, we strive not to 
perform the works of the members. Moreover, likeness to the angels does not imply a changing of men 
into angels, but their growth in immortality and glory. 


32. But as for the arguments drawn from boys, and infants, and old men, and meats, and excrements, 
which you employ against the Church, they are not your own; they flow from a heathen source. For the 
heathen mock us with the same. You say you are a Christian; lay aside the weapons of the heathen. It is 
for them to learn from you to confess the resurrection of the dead, not for you to learn from them to deny 
it. Or if you belong to the enemy’s camp, show yourself openly as an adversary, that you may share the 
wounds we inflict on the heathen. I will allow you your jest about the necessity of nursemaids to stop the 
infants from crying; of the decrepit old men, who, you fear, would be shrivelled with winter’s cold. I will 
admit also that the barbers have learnt their craft for nothing, for do we not know that the people of Israel 
for forty years experienced no growth of either nails or hair; and, still more, their clothes were not worn 
out, nor did their shoes wax old? Enoch and Elias, concerning whom we spoke a while ago, abide all this 
time in the same state in which they were carried away. They have teeth, belly, organs of generation, and 
yet have no need of meats, or wives. Why do you slander the power of God, who can from that marrow and 
seed-plot of which you speak, not only produce flesh from flesh, but also make one body from another; and 
change water, that is worthless flesh, into the precious wine of an aerial body? the same power by which 
He created all things out of nothing can give back what has existed, because it is a much smaller thing to 
restore what has been, than to make what never was. Do you wonder that there is a resurrection from the 
condition of infancy and old age to that of mature manhood, seeing that a perfect man was made out of 
the slime of the earth without having gone through successive stages of growth? A rib is changed into a 
woman; and by the third mode of creating man, the poor elements of our birth which put us to the blush 
are changed into flesh, bound together by the members, run into veins, harden into bones. There is a 
fourth sort of human generation of which I can tell you. “The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee. Wherefore that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.” Adam was created one way, Eve another, Abel another, the man Jesus Christ 
another. And yet, different as are all these beginnings, the nature of man remains one and the same. 


33. If I wished to prove the resurrection of the flesh and of all the members, and to give the meaning of 
the several passages, many books would be required; but the matter in hand does not call for this. For I 
purposed not to reply to Origen in every detail, but to disclose the mysteries of your insincere “Apology.” I 
have, however, tarried long in maintaining the opposite to your position, and am afraid that, in my 
eagerness to expose fraud, I may leave a stumbling-block in the way of the reader. I will, therefore, mass 
together the evidence, and glance at the proofs in passing, so that we may bring all the weight of 
Scripture to bear upon your poisonous argument. He who has not a wedding garment, and has not kept 
that command, “Let your garments be always white,” is bound hand and foot that he may not recline at 
the banquet, or sit on a throne, or stand at the right hand of God; he is sent to Gehenna, where there is 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. “The hairs of your head are numbered.” If the hairs, I suppose the teeth 
would be more easily numbered. But there is no object in numbering them if they are some day to perish. 
“The hour will come in which all who are in the tombs shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and shall 
come forth.” They shall hear with ears, come forth with feet. This Lazarus had already done. They shall, 


moreover, come forth from the tombs; that is, they who had been laid in the tombs, the dead, shall come, 
and shall rise again from their graves. For the dew which God gives is healing to their bones. Then shall 
be fulfilled what God says by the prophet, “Go, my people, into thy closets for a little while, until mine 
anger pass.” The closets signify the graves, out of which that, of course, is brought forth which had been 
laid therein. And they shall come out of the graves like young mules free from the halter. Their heart shall 
rejoice, and their bones shall rise like the sun; all flesh shall come into the presence of the Lord, and He 
shall command the fishes of the sea; and they shall give up the bones which they had eaten; and He shall 
bring joint to joint, and bone to bone; and they who slept in the dust of the earth shall arise, some to life 
eternal, others to shame and everlasting confusion. Then shall the just see the punishment and tortures of 
the wicked, for their worm shall not die, and their fire shall not be extinguished, and they shall be beheld 
by all flesh. As many of us, therefore, as have this hope, as we have yielded our members servants to 
uncleanness, and to iniquity unto iniquity, so let us yield them servants to righteousness unto holiness, 
that we may rise from the dead and walk in newness of life. As also the life of the Lord Jesus is manifested 
in our mortal body, so also He who raised up Jesus Christ from the dead shall quicken our mortal bodies 
on account of His Spirit Who dwelleth in us. For it is right that as we have always borne about the putting 
to death of Christ in our body, so the life, also, of Jesus, should be manifested in our mortal body, that is, in 
our flesh, which is mortal according to nature, but eternal according to grace. Stephen also saw Jesus 
standing on the right hand of the Father, and the hand of Moses became snowy white, and was afterwards 
restored to its original colour. There was still a hand, though the two states were different. The potter in 
Jeremiah, whose vessel, which he had made, was broken through the roughness of the stone, restored 
from the same lump and from the same clay that which had fallen to pieces; and, if we look at the word 
resurrection itself, it does not mean that one thing is destroyed, another raised up; and the addition of the 
word dead, points to our own flesh, for that which in man dies, that is also brought to life. The wounded 
man on the road to Jericho is taken to the inn with all his limbs complete, and the stripes of his offences 
are healed with immortality. 


34. Even the graves were opened at our Lord’s passion when the sun fled, the earth trembled, and many 
of the bodies of the saints arose, and were seen in the holy city. “Who is this,” says Isaiah, “that cometh up 
from Edom, with shining raiment from Bozrah, so beautiful in his glistening robe?” Edom is by 
interpretation either earthy or bloody; Bosor either flesh, or in tribulation. In few words he shows the 
whole mystery of the resurrection, that is, both the reality of the flesh and the growth in glory. And the 
meaning is: Who is he that cometh up from the earth, cometh up from blood? According to the prophecy 
of Jacob, He has bound His foal to the vine, and has trodden the wine-press alone, and His garments are 
red with new wine from Bosor, that is from flesh, or from the tribulation of the world: for He Himself has 
conquered the world. And, therefore, His garments are red and shining, because He is beauteous in form 
more than the sons of men, and on account of the glory of His triumph they have been changed into a 
white robe; and then, in truth, as concerns Christ’s flesh, were fulfilled the words, “Who is this that 
cometh up all in white, leaning upon her beloved?” And that which is written in the same book: “My 
beloved is white and ruddy.” These men are his true followers who have not defiled their garments with 
women, for they have continued virgins, who have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake. And so they shall be in white clothing. Then shall the saying of our Lord appear perfectly realised: 
“All that my Father has given me, I shall not lose aught thereof, but I will raise it up again at the last day;” 
the whole of His humanity, forsooth, which He had taken upon Him in its entirety at His birth. Then shall 
the sheep which was lost, and was wandering in the lower world, be carried whole on the Saviour’s 
shoulders, and the sheep which was sick with sin shall be supported by the mercy of the Judge. Then shall 
they see him who pierced Him, who shouted, “Crucify Him, crucify Him.” Again and again shall they beat 
their breasts, they and their women, those women to whom our Lord said, as He carried His cross, “Ye 
daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me but weep for yourselves, and for your children.” Then shall be 
fulfilled the prophecy of the angels, who said to the stupefied Apostles, “Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye 
looking with astonishment into heaven? This Jesus who is taken from you into heaven, shall come in like 
manner as ye have seen Him go into heaven.” But what are we to think of a man saying that our Lord ate 
with the Apostles for forty days after His resurrection in order that they might not think Him to be a 
phantom, and then asserting that it was a phantom which did this very thing, which ate and which was 
seen by many in the flesh. That which was seen is either real, or false. If it is real, it follows that He really 
ate, and really had members. But if it is false, how could He be willing to give false impressions in order to 
prove the truth of His resurrection? For no one proves what is true by means of what is false. You will say, 
are we then going to eat after our resurrection? I know not. Scripture does not tell us; and yet, if the 
question be asked, I do not think we shall eat. For I have read that the kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink, while it promises such things as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor have entered into the heart 
of man. Moses fasted forty days and forty nights. Human nature does not allow of this, but what is 
impossible with men is not impossible with God. Just as, in foretelling the future, it matters not whether a 
person announces what will take place after ten years or after a hundred, since the knowledge of futurity 
is all one; so he who can fast for forty days and yet live,—not, indeed, that he can of himself fast, but that 
he lives by the power of God,—will also be able to live for ever without food and drink. Why did our Lord 
eat an honeycomb? To prove the resurrection: not to give your palate the pleasure of tasting of honey. He 
asked for a fish broiled on the coals that He might confirm the doubting Apostles, who did not dare 
approach Him because they thought they saw not a body, but a spirit. The daughter of the ruler of the 
synagogue was raised to life and took food. Lazarus, who had been four days dead, rose again, and comes 
before us at a dinner; not because he was accustomed to eat in the lower world, but because a case which 


presented such difficulties challenged the believer’s criticism. As He showed them real hands and a real 
side, so He really ate with His disciples; really walked with Cleophas; conversed with men with a real 
tongue; really reclined at supper; with real hands took bread, blessed and brake it, and was offering it to 
them. And as for His suddenly vanishing out of their sight, that is the power of God, not of a shadowy 
phantom. Besides, even before His resurrection, when they had led Him out from Nazareth that they 
might cast Him down headlong from the brow of the hill, He passed through the midst of them, that is, 
escaped out of their hands. Can we follow Marcion, and say that because, when He was held fast, He 
escaped in a manner contrary to nature, therefore His birth must have been only apparent? Has not the 
Lord a privilege which is conceded to magicians? It is related of Apollonius of Tyana that, when standing 
in court before Domitian, he all at once disappeared. Do not put the power of the Lord on a level with the 
tricks of magicians, so that He may appear to have been what He was not, and may be thought to have 
eaten without teeth, walked without feet, broken bread without hands, spoken without a tongue, and 
showed a side which had no ribs. 


35. And how was it, you will say, that they did not recognize Him on the road if He had the same body 
which He had before? Let me recall what Scripture says: “Their eyes were holden, that they might not 
know Him.” And again, “Their eyes were opened, and they knew Him.” Was He one person when He was 
not known, and another when He was known? He was surely one and the same. Whether, therefore, they 
knew Him, or not, depended on their sight; it did not depend upon Him Who was seen; and yet it did 
depend on Him in this sense, that He held their eyes that they might not know Him. Lastly, that you may 
see that the mistake which held them was not to be attributed to the Lord’s body, but to the fact that their 
eyes were closed, we are told: “Their eyes were opened, and they knew Him.” Wherefore, also, Mary 
Magdalene so long as she did not recognize Jesus, and sought the living among the dead, thought He was 
the gardener. Afterwards she recognized Him and then she called Him Lord. After His resurrection Jesus 
was standing on the shore, His disciples were in the ship. When the others did not know Him, the disciple 
whom Jesus loved said to Peter, “It is the Lord.” For virginity is the first to recognize a virgin body. He was 
the same, yet was not seen alike by all as the same. And immediately it is added, “And no one durst ask 
Him, Who art Thou? for they knew that He was the Lord.” No one durst, because they knew that He was 
God. They ate with Him at dinner because they saw He was a man and had flesh; not that He was one 
person as God, another as man: but, being one and the same Son of God, He was known as man, adored 
as God. I suppose I must now air my philosophy, and say that our senses are not to be relied on, and 
especially sight. A Carneades must be awaked from the dead to tell us the truth—that an oar seems 
broken in the water, porticos afar off look more magnificent, the angles of towers seem rounded in the 
distance, that the backs of pigeons change their colours with every movement. When Rhoda announced 
Peter, and told the Apostles, they did not believe that he had escaped, on account of the greatness of the 
danger, but suspected it was a phantom. Moreover, in passing through closed doors, He exhibited the 
same power as in vanishing out of sight. Lynceus, as fable relates, used to see through a wall. Could not 
the Lord enter when the doors were shut, unless He were a phantom? Eagles and vultures perceive dead 
bodies across the sea. Shall not the Saviour see His Apostles without opening the door? Tell me, sharpest 
of disputants, which is greater, to hang the vast weight of the earth on nothing, and to balance it on the 
changing surface of the waves; or that God should pass through a closed door, and the creature yield to 
the Creator? You allow the greater; you object to the less. Peter walked upon the waters with his heavy 
and solid body. The soft water does not yield: his faith doubts a little, and immediately his body 
understands its own nature; that we may know that it was not his body that walked on the water, but his 
faith. 


36. I pray you, who use such elaborate arguments against the resurrection, let us have some simple talk 
together. Do you believe that our Lord really rose again in the same body in which He died and was 
buried, or do you not believe it? If you believe it, why do you make propositions which lead to the denial of 
the resurrection? If you do not believe, you who thus try to deceive the minds of the ignorant, and parade 
the word resurrection, though you mean nothing by it, listen to me. Not long ago, a certain disciple of 
Marcion said: “Woe to him who rises again with this flesh and these bones!” Our heart at once with joy 
replied, “We are buried together, and we shall rise together with Christ through baptism.” “Do you speak 
of the resurrection of the soul, or of the flesh?” I answered, “Not that of the soul alone, but that of the 
flesh, which, together with the soul, is born again in the laver. And how shall that perish which has been 
born again in Christ?” “Because it is written,” said he, “Flesh and blood shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God.’” “I intreat you to mind what is said—Flesh and blood shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” “It is 
said that they shall not rise again.” “Not at all, but only they shall not inherit the kingdom.’” “How so?” 
“Because,’ it follows, neither shall corruption inherit incorruption.’ So long then as they remain mere flesh 
and blood, they shall not inherit the kingdom of God. But when the corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and the mortal shall have put on immortality, and the clay of the flesh shall have been made 
into a vessel, then that flesh which was formerly kept down by a heavy weight upon the earth, when once 
it has received the wings of the spirit—wings which imply its change, not its destruction—shall fly with 
fresh glory to heaven; and then shall be fulfilled that which is written, Death is swallowed up in victory. 
Where, O death, is thy boasting? O death, where is thy sting?’” 


37. Reversing the order, we have given our answer respecting the state of souls and the resurrection of 
the flesh; and, leaving out the opening portions of the letter, we have confined ourselves to the refutation 
of this most remarkable treatise. For we preferred to speak of the things of God rather than of our own 


wrongs. “If one man sin against another, they shall pray for him to the Lord. But if he sin against God, who 
shall pray for him?” In these days, on the contrary, we make it our first business to pursue with undying 
hate those who have injured us—to those who blaspheme God we indulgently hold out the hand. John 
writes to Bishop Theophilus an apology, of which the introduction runs thus: “You, indeed, as a man of 
God, adorned with apostolic grace, have upon you the care of all the Churches, especially of that which is 
at Jerusalem, though you yourself are distracted with countless anxieties for the Church of God, which is 
under you.” This is barefaced adulation, and an attempt to concentrate authority in the hands of an 
individual. You, who ask for ecclesiastical rules, and make use of the canons of the Council of Nicaea, and 
claim authority over clerics who belong to another diocese and are actually living with their own bishop, 
answer my question, What has Palestine to do with the bishop of Alexandria? Unless I am deceived, it is 
decreed in those canons that Caesarea is the metropolis of Palestine, and Antioch of the whole of the East. 
You ought therefore either to appeal to the bishop of Caesarea, with whom you know that we have 
communion while we disdain to communicate with you, or, if judgment were to be sought at a distance, 
letters ought rather to be addressed to Antioch. But I know why you were unwilling to send to Caesarea, 
or to Antioch. You knew what to flee from, what to avoid. You preferred to assail with your complaints ears 
that were preoccupied rather than pay due honour to your metropolitan. And I do not say this because I 
have anything to blame in the mission itself, except certain partialities which beget suspicion, but because 
you ought rather to clear yourself in the actual presence of your questioners. You begin with the words, 
“You have sent a most devoted servant of God, the presbyter Isidore, a man of influence no less from the 
dignity of his very gait and dress than from that of his divine understanding, to heal those whose souls are 
grievously sick; would that they had any sense of their illness! A man of God sends a man of God.” No 
difference is made between a priest and a bishop; the same dignity belongs to the sender and the sent; 
this is lame enough; the ship, as the saying goes, is wrecked in harbour. That Isidore, whom you extol to 
the sky by your praises, lies under the same imputation of heresy at Alexandria as you at Jerusalem; 
wherefore he appears to have come to you not as an envoy, but as a confederate. Besides, the letters in his 
own handwriting, which, three months before the sending of the embassy, had been sent to us through an 
error in the address, were delivered to the presbyter Vincentius, and to this day they are in his keeping. In 
these letters the writer encourages the leader of his army to plant his foot firmly upon the rock of the 
faith, and not to be terrified by our Jeremiads. He promises, before we had any suspicion of his mission, 
that he will come to Jerusalem, and that on his arrival the ranks of his adversaries will be instantly 
crushed. And amongst the rest he uses these words: “As smoke vanishes in the air, and wax melts beside 
the fire, so shall they be scattered who are for ever resisting the faith of the Church, and are now through 
simple men endeavouring to disturb that faith.” 


38. I ask you, my reader, what does a man, who writes these things before he comes, appear to you to be? 
An adversary, or an envoy? This is the man whom we may, indeed, call most pious, or most religious, and, 
to give the exact equivalent of the word, one devoted to the worship of God. This is the man of divine 
understanding, so influential, and of such dignity in gait and dress, that, like a spiritual Hippocrates, he is 
able by his presence to relieve the sickness of our souls, provided, however, we are willing to submit to his 
treatment. If such is his medicine, let him heal himself, since he is accustomed to heal others. To us, that 
divine understanding of his is folly for the sake of Christ. We willingly remain in the sickness of our 
simplicity, rather than, by using your eye-salve, learn an impious abuse of sight. Next come the words: 
“The excellent intentions of your Holiness compel our prayers to the Lord night and day; and, as though 
those intentions were already perfectly realised, we offer our prayers to Him in the holy places, that He 
may give you a perfect reward, and bestow on you the crown of life.” You do right in giving thanks; for, if 
Isidore had not come you would not now have found in the whole of Palestine such a faithful associate. If 
he had not brought you the aid he had promised beforehand, you would find yourself surrounded by a 
crowd of rustics incapable of understanding your wisdom. This very apology of which we are now 
speaking was dictated in the presence and, to a great extent, with the assistance of Isidore, so that the 
same person both composed the letter and carried it to its destination. 


39. Your letter goes on to relate that “though he had come hither and had had three separate interviews 
with us, and had applied to the matter the healing language no less of your divine wisdom than of his own 
understanding, he found that he could be of no use to any one, nor could any one be of use to him.” The 
fact is that he who is said to have had “three separate interviews with us,” so that in his coming he might 
maintain the mystic number, and who talked to us about the command issued by Bishop Theophilus, did 
not choose to deliver the letters sent to us by him. And when we said: If you are an envoy, produce your 
credentials; if you have no letters, how can you prove to us that you are an envoy? he replied that he had, 
indeed, letters to us but he had been adjured by the bishop of Jerusalem not to give them to us. You see 
here the true envoy consistent with his proper character; you see how impartial he shows himself to both 
sides, that he may make peace, and exclude the suspicion of favouring either party. At all events, he had 
come without a plaster, and had not the physician’s instruments at his command, and therefore his 
medicine was of no avail. “Jerome and those associated with him,” you continue, “both secretly, and in the 
presence of all, again and again and with the attestation of an oath, satisfied him that they never had any 
doubts of our orthodoxy, saying: We have now just the same feeling toward him, as regards matters of 
faith, that we had when we used to communicate with him.” See what dogmatic agreement can do. 
Isidore, in order that he might make such a report as this, is taken into close fellowship, and is spoken of 
as a man of God, and a most devout priest, a man of influence, of holy and venerable gait, and of divine 
understanding, the Hippocrates of the Christians. I, a poor wretch, hiding away in solitude, suddenly cut 


off by this mighty pontiff, have lost the name of priest. This “Jerome,” then, with his ragged herd and 
shabby following, did he dare to give any answer to Isidore and his thunderbolts? Of course not; and 
doubtless for no other motive than fear that the envoy would never yield, and might overwhelm them by 
his presence and gigantic stature. “Not once, nor thrice, but again and again they swore that they knew 
the individual in question to be orthodox, and that they had never suspected him of heresy.” What 
undisguised and shameless lying! A witness borne by a man to himself! Such witness as is not believed 
even in the mouth of a Cato, for in the mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be established. 
Was there ever a word said, or a message sent to you, to the effect that, without being satisfied as to your 
orthodoxy, we would endure communion with you? When, through the instrumentality of the Count 
Archelaus, a most accomplished as well as a most Christian man, who tried to negotiate a peace between 
us, a place had been appointed where we were to meet, was not one of the first things postulated that the 
faith should form the basis of future agreement? He promised to come. Easter was approaching; a great 
multitude of monks had assembled; you were expected at the appointed place; what to do you did not 
know. All at once you sent word that some one or other was sick, you could not come that day. Is it a 
stage-player or a bishop who thus speaks? Suppose what you said was true, to suit the pleasure of one 
feeble woman who fears that she may have a headache, or may feel sick, or haste a pain in the stomach, 
while you are away, do you neglect the interests of the Church? Do you despise so many men, Christians 
and monks assembled together? We were unwilling to give occasion for breaking off the negotiation; we 
saw through the artifice of your procrastination, and sought to overcome the wrong you did us by 
patience. Archelaus wrote again, advising him that he was staying on for two days, in case he should be 
willing to come. But he was busy; his dear little woman had not ceased to vomit, he could not bestow a 
thought upon us until she should have escaped from her nausea. Well, after two months, at last the long- 
looked for Isidore arrived, and what he heard from us was not as you pretend, a testimony in your behalf, 
but the reason why we demanded satisfaction. For when he raised the point, “Why, if he were a heretic, 
did you communicate with him?” he was answered by us all that we communicated without any suspicion 
of his heresy; but that, after he had been summoned by the Most Reverend Epiphanius, both by word and 
by letter, and had disdained to answer, documents were addressed to the monks by Epiphanius himself, to 
the effect that, unless he gave satisfaction respecting the faith, no one should rashly communicate with 
him. The letters are in our hands; there can be no doubt about the matter. This, then, was the reply made 
by the whole body of the brethren: not, as you maintain, that you were not an heretic, because at a former 
time you were not said to be one. For upon that showing, a man must be said not to be sick, because 
previous to his sickness he was in good health. 


40. To proceed with the letter. “But when the ordination of Paulinianus, and the others associated with 
him, was brought forward, they began to feel that they themselves were in the wrong. For the sake of 
charity and concord every concession was made to them, and the only point insisted on was that, though 
they had been ordained contrary to the rules, yet they should be subject to the authority of the Church of 
God, that they should not rend it, and set up an authority of their own. But they, not agreeing to this, 
began to raise questions concerning the faith; and thus they made it evident to all that if the presbyter 
Jerome and his friends were not accused, they had no charge to bring against us, but that they only 
betook themselves to doctrinal questions because, when charges of error and misconduct were brought 
against them, they were utterly unable to reply to us on matters of that sort, or to give any satisfactory 
explanation of their wrong-doing: not that they had any hope that we could be convicted of heresy, but 
they were striving to injure our reputation.” 


41. No one must blame the translator for this verbiage: the Greek is the same. Meanwhile I rejoice that 
whereas I thought I was beheaded I find my presbyterial head on my shoulders again. He says that we are 
utterly incapable of conviction, and he draws back from the encounter. If the cause of discord is not due to 
discussions about the faith, but springs from the ordination of Paulinianus, is it not the extreme of folly to 
give occasion to those who seek occasion by refusing to answer? Confess the faith; but do it so as to 
answer the question put to you, that it may be clear to all that the dispute is not one of faith, but of order. 
For so long as you are silent when questioned concerning the faith, your adversary has a right to say to 
you: “The matter is not one of order but of faith.” If it is a question of order, you act foolishly in saying 
nothing when questioned concerning the faith. If it is one of faith, it is foolish of you to make a pretext of 
the question of order. Moreover, when you say your aim was that they might be subject to the Church, that 
they might not rend it, nor set up an authority of their own; who they are of whom you speak I do not well 
understand. If you are speaking of me and the presbyter Vincentius, you have been asleep long enough, if 
you only wake up now, after thirteen years, to say these things. For the reason why I forsook Antioch and 
he Constantinople, both famous cities, was, not that we might praise your popular eloquence, but that, in 
the country and in solitude, we might weep over the sins of our youth, and draw down upon us the mercy 
of Christ. But if Paulinianus is the subject of your remarks, he, as you see, is subject to his bishop, and 
lives at Cyprus: he sometimes comes to visit us, not as one of your clergy, but as another’s, his, namely, by 
whom he was ordained. But if he wished even to stay here, and to live a quiet, solitary life sharing our 
exile, what does he owe you except the respect which we owe to all bishops? Suppose that he had been 
ordained by you; he would only tell you the same that I, a poor wretch of a man, told Bishop Paulinus of 
blessed memory. “Did I ask to be ordained by you?” I said. “If in bestowing the rank of presbyter you do 
not strip us of the monastic state, you can bestow or withhold ordination as you think best. But if your 
intention in giving the name presbyter was to take from me that for which I forsook the world, I must still 
claim to be what I always was; you have suffered no loss by ordaining me.” 


42. “That they might not rend the Church,” he says, “and set up an authority of their own.” Who rends the 
Church? Do we, who as a complete household at Bethlehem communicate in the Church? Or is it you, who 
either being orthodox refuse through pride to speak concerning the faith, or else being heterodox are the 
real render of the Church? Do we rend the Church, who, a few months ago, about the day of Pentecost, 
when the sun was darkened and all the world dreaded the immediate coming of the Judge, presented forty 
candidates of different ages and sexes to your presbyter for baptism? There were certainly five presbyters 
in the monastery who had the right to baptize; but they were unwilling to do anything to move you to 
anger, for fear you might make this a pretext for reticence concerning the faith. Is it not you, on the 
contrary, who rend the Church, you who commanded your presbyters at Bethlehem not to give baptism to 
our candidates at Easter, so that we sent them to Diospolis to the Confessor and Bishop Dionysius for 
baptism? Are we said to rend the Church, who, outside our cells, hold no position in the Church? Or do 
not you rather rend the Church, who issue an order to your clergy that if any one says Paulinianus was 
consecrated presbyter by Epiphanius, he is to be forbidden to enter the Church. Ever since that time to 
this day we can only look from without on the cave of the Saviour, and, while heretics enter, we stand afar 
off and sigh. 


43. Are we schismatics? Is not he the schismatic who refuses a habitation to the living, a grave to the 
dead, and demands the exile of his brethren? Who was it that set at our throats, with special fury, that 
wild beast who constantly menaced the throats of the whole world? Who is it that permits the rain to beat 
upon the bones of the saints, and their harmless ashes, up to the present hour? These are the 
endearments with which the good shepherd invites us to reconciliation, and at the same time accuses us 
of setting up an authority of our own—us who are united in communion and charity with all the bishops, 
so long, at least, as they are orthodox. Do you yourself constitute the Church, and is whosoever offends 
you shut out from Christ? If we defend our own authority—prove that we have a bishop in your diocese. 
The reason that we have not had communion with you is the question of faith; answer our questions, and 
it will become one of order. 


44. “They,” you go on, “also take advantage of other letters which they say Epiphanius wrote to them. But 
he, too shall give account for all his doings before the judgment seat of Christ, where great and small shall 
be judged without respect of persons. Still, how can they rely on his letter which he wrote only because 
we took him to task on the matter of the unlawful ordination of Paulinianus and his associates; as in the 
opening of that very letter he intimates?” What, I ask, is the meaning of this blindness? how is it that he is 
immersed, as the saying goes, in Cimmerian darkness? He says that we make a pretext, and that we have 
no letters from Epiphanius against him, and he immediately adds, “How can they rely on his letter, which 
he only wrote because he was taken to task by us, in the matter of the unlawful ordination of Paulinianus 
and his associates; as in the opening of that very letter he intimates?” We have no such letter! And what 
letter then is that, which in its opening sentence speaks of Paulinianus? There is something in the body of 
the letter of which you are afraid to make mention. Well! He was taken to task, you say, by you because of 
the age of Paulinianus. But you yourself ordain a man presbyter, and send him out as an envoy and a 
colleague. You have the boldness falsely to call Paulinianus a boy, and then to send out your own boy 
presbyter. You likewise take Theoseca, a deacon of the church of Thiria, and make him presbyter, and put 
weapons into his hands against us, and make a misuse of his eloquence for our injury. You alone are at 
liberty to trample on the rights of the Church; whatever you do, is the standard of teaching; and you do 
not blush to challenge Epiphanius to stand with you before the judgment seat of Christ. The sequel of this 
passage is to the following effect: he throws it in the teeth of Epiphanius that he was the partner of his 
table and an inmate of his house, and declares that they never had any talk together concerning the views 
of Origen, and he supports what he says with the attestation of an oath, saying: “He never showed, as God 
is witness, that he had even the suspicion that our faith was not correct?” I am unwilling to answer and 
argue acrimoniously, lest I seem to be convicting a bishop of perjury. There are several letters of 
Epiphanius in our possession. One to John himself, others to the bishops of Palestine, and one of recent 
date to the pontiff of Rome; and in these he speaks of himself as impugning his views in the presence of 
many, and says that he was not thought worthy of a reply, “and the whole Monastery,” he says, “is witness 
to what we in our insignificance assert.” 


with, be permitted to use as examples the acts of that God whom you are destroying. For by how much 
you make your god a better and more perfect being, by just so much will all examples be unsuitable to 
him of that God from whom he totally differs, and without which difference he would not be at all better 
or more perfect. But then, secondly, you must know that it will not be conceded to you, that in the angels 
there was only a putative flesh, but one of a true and solid human substance. For if (on your terms) it was 
no difficulty to him to manifest true sensations and actions in a putative flesh, it was much more easy for 
him still to have assigned the true substance of flesh to these true sensations and actions, as the proper 
maker and former thereof. But your god, perhaps on the ground of his having produced no flesh at all, was 
quite right in introducing the mere phantom of that of which he had been unable to produce the reality. 
My God, however, who formed that which He had taken out of the dust of the ground in the true quality of 
flesh, although not issuing as yet from conjugal seed, was equally able to apply to angels too a flesh of any 
material whatsoever, who built even the world out of nothing, into so many and so various bodies, and that 
at a word! And, really, if your god promises to men some time or other the true nature of angels (for he 
says, “They shall be like the angels”), why should not my God also have fitted on to angels the true 
substance of men, from whatever source derived? For not even you will tell me, in reply, whence is 
obtained that angelic nature on your side; so that it is enough for me to define this as being fit and proper 
to God, even the verity of that thing which was objective to three senses—sight, touch, and hearing. It is 
more difficult for God to practise deception than to produce real flesh from any material whatever, even 
without the means of birth. But for other heretics, also, who maintain that the flesh in the angels ought to 
have been born of flesh, if it had been really human, we have an answer on a sure principle, to the effect 
that it was truly human flesh, and yet not born. It was truly human, because of the truthfulness of God, 
who can neither lie nor deceive, and because (angelic beings) cannot be dealt with by men in a human 
way except in human substance: it was withal unborn, because none but Christ could become incarnate by 
being born of the flesh in order that by His own nativity He might regenerate our birth, and might further 
by His death also dissolve our death, by rising again in that flesh in which, that He might even die, He was 
born. Therefore on that occasion He did Himself appear with the angels to Abraham in the verity of the 
flesh, which had not as yet undergone birth, because it was not yet going to die, although it was even now 
learning to hold intercourse amongst men. Still greater was the propriety in angels, who never received a 
dispensation to die for us, not having assumed even a brief experience of flesh by being born, because 
they were not destined to lay it down again by dying; but, from whatever quarter they obtained it, and by 
what means soever they afterwards entirely divested themselves of it, they yet never pretended it to be 
unreal flesh. Since the Creator “maketh His angels spirits, and His ministers a flame of fire’—as truly 
spirits as also fire—so has He truly made them flesh likewise; wherefore we can now recall to our own 
minds, and remind the heretics also, that He has promised that He will one day form men into angels, who 
once formed angels into men. 


CHAPTER X 


THE TRULY INCARNATE STATE MORE WORTHY OF GOD THAN MARCION’S FANTASTIC FLESH 


Therefore, since you are not permitted to resort to any instances of the Creator, as alien from the subject, 
and possessing special causes of their own, I should like you to state yourself the design of your god, in 
exhibiting his Christ not in the reality of flesh. If he despised it as earthly, and (as you express it) full of 
dung, why did he not on that account include the likeness of it also in his contempt? For no honour is to be 
attributed to the image of anything which is itself unworthy of honour. As the natural state is, so will the 
likeness be. But how could he hold converse with men except in the image of human substance? Why, 
then, not rather in the reality thereof, that his intercourse might be real, since he was under the necessity 
of holding it? And to how much better account would this necessity have been turned by ministering to 
faith rather than to a fraud! The god whom you make is miserable enough, for this very reason that he 
was unable to display his Christ except in the effigy of an unworthy, and indeed an alien, thing. In some 
instances, it will be convenient to use even unworthy things, if they be only our own, as it will also be 
quite improper to use things, be they ever so worthy, if they be not our own. Why, then, did he not come in 
some other worthier substance, and especially his own, that he might not seem as if he could not have 
done without an unworthy and an alien one? Now, since my Creator held intercourse with man by means 
of even a bush and fire, and again afterwards by means of a cloud and column, and in representations of 
Himself used bodies composed of the elements, these examples of divine power afford sufficient proof that 
God did not require the instrumentality of false or even of real flesh. But yet, if we look steadily into the 
subject, there is really no substance which is worthy of becoming a vestment for God. Whatsoever He is 
pleased to clothe Himself withal, He makes worthy of Himself—only without untruth. Therefore how 
comes it to pass that he should have thought the verity of the flesh, rather than its unreality, a disgrace? 
Well, but he honoured it by his fiction of it. How great, then, is that flesh, the very phantasy of which was 
a necessity to the superior God! 


CHAPTER XI 


CHRIST WAS TRULY BORN; MARCION’S ABSURD CAVIL IN DEFENCE OF A PUTATIVE NATIVITY 


All these illusions of an imaginary corporeity in (his) Christ, Marcion adopted with this view, that his 


Against the Pelagians 


Dialogue Between Atticus, a Catholic, and Critobulus, a Heretic. 


The anti-Pelagian Dialogue is the last of Jerome’s controversial works, having been written in the year 
417, within three years of his death. It shows no lack of his old vigour, though perhaps something of the 
prolixity induced by old age. He looks at the subject more calmly than those of the previous treatises, 
mainly because it lay somewhat outside the track of his own thoughts. He was induced to interest himself 
in it by his increasing regard for Augustin, and by the coming of the young Spaniard, Orosius, in 414, from 
Augustin to sit at his feet. Pelagius also had come to Palestine, and, after an investigation of his tenets, at 
a small council at Jerusalem, in 415, presided over by Bishop John, and a second, at Diospolis in 416, had 
been admitted to communion. Jerome appears to have taken no part in these proceedings, and having 
been at peace with Bishop John for nearly twenty years, was no doubt unwilling to act against him. But he 
had come to look upon Pelagius as infected with the heretical “impiety,” which he looked upon (i. 28) as 
far worse than moral evil; and connected him, as we see from his letter to Ctesiphon (CXXXIII.), with 
Origenism and Rufinus; and he brings his great knowledge of Scripture to bear upon the controversy. He 
quotes a work of Pelagius, though giving only the headings, and the numbers of the chapters, up to 100 (i. 
26-32); and, though at times his conviction appears weak, and there are passages (i. 5, ii. 6-30, iii. 1) 
which give occasion to the observation that he really, if unconsciously, inclined to the views of Pelagius, 
and that he is a “Synergist,” not, like Augustin, a thorough predestinarian, the Dialogue, as a whole, is 
clear and forms a substantial contribution to our knowledge. Although its tone is less violent than that of 
his ascetic treatises, it appears to have stirred up the strongest animosity against him. The adherents of 
Pelagius attacked and burned the monasteries of Bethlehem, and Jerome himself only escaped by taking 
refuge in a tower. His sufferings, and the interference of Pope Innocentius in his behalf, may be seen by 
referring to Letters CXXXV.-CXXXVII., with the introductory notes prefixed to them. 


The following is a summary of the argument: Atticus, the Augustinian, at once (c. 1) introduces the 
question: Do you affirm that, as Pelagius affirms, men can live without sin? Yes, says the Pelagian 
Critobulus, but I do not add, as is imputed to us, “without the grace of God.” Indeed, the fact that we have 
a free will is from grace. Yes, replies Atticus, but what is this grace? Is it only our original nature, or is it 
needed in every act. In every act, is the reply (2); yet one would hardly say that we cannot mend a pen 
without grace (3), for, if so, where is our free will? But, says Atticus (5), the Scriptures speak of our need 
of God’s aid in everything. In that case, says Critobulus, the promised reward must be given not to us but 
to God, Who works in us. Reverting then to the first point stated, Atticus asks, does the possibility of 
sinlessness extend to single acts, or to the whole life? Certainly to the whole as well as the part, is the 
answer. But we wish, or will to be sinless; why then are we not actually sinless? Because (8) we do not 
exert our will to the full. But (9) no one has ever lived without sin. Still, says the Pelagian, God commands 
us to be perfect, and he does not command impossibilities. Job, Zacharias, and Elizabeth are represented 
as perfectly righteous. No, it is answered (12), faults are attributed to each of them. John says, “He that is 
born of God sinneth not” (13); yet, “If we say we have no sin we deceive ourselves.” The Apostles, though 
told to be perfect (14) were not perfect: and St. Paul says (14a), “I count not myself to have apprehended.” 
Men are called just and perfect only in comparison of others (16), or because of general subjection to the 
will of God (18), or according to their special characteristics (19), as we may speak of a bishop as 
excellent in his office, though he may not fulfil the ideal of the pastoral epistles (22). 


The discussion now turns to the words of Pelagius’ book. “All are ruled by their own will” (27). No; for 
Christ says, “I came not to do My own will.” “The wicked shall not be spared in the judgment.” But we 
must distinguish between the impious or heretics who will be destroyed (28) and Christian sinners who 
will be forgiven. Some of his sayings contradict each other or are trifling (29, 30). “The kingdom of heaven 
is promised in the Old Testament.” Yes, but more fully in the New. Returning to the first thesis, “That a 
man can be without sin if he wills it,” the Pelagian says, If things, like desires which arise spontaneously 
and have no issue, are reckoned blamable, we charge the sin on our Maker; to which it is only answered 
that, though we cannot understand God’s ways, we must not arraign His justice. In the rest of the book, 
Atticus alone speaks, going through the Old Testament, and showing that each of the saints falls into some 
sin, which, though done in ignorance or half-consciousness, yet brings condemnation with it. 


PROLOGUE 


1. After writing the letter to Ctesiphon, in which I replied to the questions propounded, I received 
frequent expostulations from the brethren, who wanted to know why I any longer delayed the promised 
work in which I undertook to answer all the subtleties of the preachers of Impassibility. For every one 
knows what was the contention of the Stoics and Peripatetics, that is, the old Academy, some of them 
asserted that the pathe, which we may call emotions, such as sorrow, joy, hope, fear, can be thoroughly 


eradicated from the minds of men; others that their power can be broken, that they can be governed and 
restrained, as unmanageable horses are held in check by peculiar kinds of bits. Their views have been 
explained by Tully in the “Tusculan Disputations,” and Origen in his “Stromata” endeavours to blend them 
with ecclesiastical truth. I pass over Manichaeus, Priscillianus, Evagrius of Ibora, Jovinianus, and the 
heretics found throughout almost the whole of Syria, who, by a perversion of the import of their name, are 
commonly called Massalians, in Greek, Euchites, all of whom hold that it is possible for human virtue and 
human knowledge to attain perfection, and arrive, I will not say merely at a likeness to, but an equality 
with God; and who go the length of asserting that, when once they have reached the height of perfection, 
even sins of thought and ignorance are impossible for them. And although in my former letter addressed 
to Ctesiphon and aimed at their errors, so far as time permitted, I touched upon a few points in the book 
which I am now endeavouring to hammer out, I shall adhere to the method of Socrates. What can be said 
on both sides shall be stated; and the truth will thus be clear when both sides express their opinions. 
Origen is peculiar in maintaining on the one hand that it is impossible for human nature to pass through 
life without sin, and on the other, that it is possible for a man, when he turns to better things, to become 
so strong that he sins no more. 


2. I shall add a few words in answer to those who say that I am writing this work because I am inflamed 
with envy. I have never spared heretics, and I have done my best to make the enemies of the Church my 
own. Helvidius wrote against the perpetual virginity of Saint Mary. Was it envy that led me to answer him, 
whom I had never seen in the flesh? Jovinianus, whose heresy is now being fanned into flame, and who 
disturbed the faith of Rome in my absence, was so devoid of gifts of utterance, and had such a pestilent 
style that he was a fitter object for pity than for envy. So far as I could, I answered him also. Rufinus did 
all in his power to circulate the blasphemies of Origen and the treatise “On First Principles” (Peri 
‘Archon), not in one city, but throughout the whole world. He even published the first book of Eusebius’ 
“Apology for Origen” under the name of Pamphilus the martyr, and, as though Origen had not said 
enough, vomited forth a fresh volume on his behalf. Am I to be accused of envy because I answered him? 
and was his eloquence such a rushing torrent as to deter me through fear from writing or dictating 
anything in reply? Palladius, no better than a villainous slave, tried to impart energy to the same heresy, 
and to excite against me fresh prejudice on account of my translation of the Hebrew. Was I envious of such 
distinguished ability and nobility? Even now the mystery of iniquity worketh, and every one chatters about 
his views: yet I, it seems, am the only one who is filled with envy at the glory of all the rest; Iam so poor a 
creature that I envy even those who do not deserve envy. And so, to prove to all that I do not hate the men 
but their errors, and that I do not wish to vilify any one, but rather lament the misfortune of men who are 
deceived by knowledge falsely so-called, I have made use of the names of Atticus and Critobulus in order 
to express our own views and those of our opponents. The truth is that all we who hold the Catholic faith, 
wish and long that, while the heresy is condemned, the men may be reformed. At all events, if they will 
continue in error, the blame does not attach to us who have written, but to them, since they have 
preferred a lie to the truth. And one short answer to our calumniators, whose curses fall upon their own 
heads, is this, that the Manichaean doctrine condemns the nature of man, destroys free will, and does 
away with the help of God. And again, that it is manifest madness for man to speak of himself as being 
what God alone is. Let us so walk along the royal road that we turn neither to the right hand nor to the 
left; and let us always believe that the eagerness of our wills is governed by the help of God. Should any 
one cry out that he is slandered and boast that he thinks with us; he will then show that he assents to the 
true faith, when he openly and sincerely condemns the opposite views. Otherwise his case will be that 
described by the prophet: “And yet for all this her treacherous sister Judah hath not returned unto me 
with her whole heart, but feignedly.” It is a smaller sin to follow evil which you think is good, than not to 
venture to defend what you know for certain is good. If we cannot endure threats, injustice, poverty, how 
shall we overcome the flames of Babylon? Let us not lose by hollow peace what we have preserved by war. 
I should be sorry to allow my fears to teach me faithlessness, when Christ has put the true faith in the 
power of my choice. 


BOOK I 


1. Atticus. I hear, Critobulus, that you have written that man can be without sin, if he chooses; and that 
the commandments of God are easy. Tell me, is it true? 


Critobulus. It is true, Atticus; but our rivals do not take the words in the sense I attached to them. 


A. Are they then so ambiguous as to give rise to a difference as to their meaning? I do not ask for an 
answer to two questions at once. You laid down two propositions; the one, that man can be without sin, if 
he chooses: the other, that God’s commandments are easy. Although, therefore, they were uttered 
together, let them be discussed separately, so that, while our faith appears to be one, no strife may arise 
through our misunderstanding each other. 


C. I said, Atticus, that man can be without sin, if he chooses; not, as some maliciously make us Say, 
without the grace of God (the very thought is impiety), but simply that he can, if he chooses; the aid of the 
grace of God being presupposed. 


A. Is God, then, the author of your evil works? 


C. By no means. But if there is any good in me, it is brought to perfection through His impulse and 
assistance. 


A. My question does not refer to natural constitution, but to action. For who doubts that God is the 
Creator of all things? I wish you would tell me this: the good you do, is it your’s or God’s? 


C. It is mine and God’s: I work and He assists. 


A. How is it then that everybody thinks you do away with the grace of God, and maintain that all our 
actions proceed from our own will? 


C. Iam surprised, Atticus, at your asking me for the why and wherefore of other people’s mistakes, and 
wanting to know what I did not write, when what I did write is perfectly clear. I said that man can be 
without sin, if he chooses. Did I add, without the grace of God? 


A. No; but the fact that you added nothing implies your denial of the need of grace. 


C. Nay, rather, the fact that I have not denied grace should be regarded as tantamount to an assertion of 
it. It is unjust to suppose we deny whatever we do not assert. 


A. You admit then that man can be sinless, if he chooses, but with the grace of God. 
C. Inot only admit it, but freely proclaim it. 
A. So then he who does away with the grace of God is in error. 


C. Just so. Or rather, he ought to be thought impious, seeing that all things are governed by the pleasure 
of God, and that we owe our existence and the faculty of individual choice and desire to the goodness of 
God, the Creator. For that we have free will, and according to our own choice incline to good or evil, is 
part of His grace who made us what we are, in His own image and likeness. 


2. A. No one doubts, Critobulus, that all things depend on the judgment of Him Who is Creator of all, and 
that whatever we have ought to be attributed to His goodness. But I should like to know respecting this 
faculty, which you attribute to the grace of God, whether you reckon it as part of the gift bestowed in our 
creation, or suppose it energetic in our separate actions, so that we avail ourselves of its assistance 
continually; or is it the case that, having been once for all created and endowed with free will, we do what 
we choose by our own choice or strength? For I know that very many of your party refer all things to the 
grace of God in such a sense that they understand the power of the will to be a gift not of a particular, but 
of a general character, that is to say, one which is bestowed not at each separate moment, but once for all 
at creation. 


C. It is not as you affirm; but I maintain both positions, that it is by the grace of God we were created such 
as we are, and also that in our several actions we are supported by His aid. 


A. We are agreed, then, that in good works, besides our own power of choice, we lean on the help of God; 
in evil works we are prompted by the devil. 


C. Quite so; there is no difference of opinion on that point. 


A. They are wrong, then, who strip us of the help of God in our separate actions. The Psalmist sings: 
“Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain who build it. Except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain;” and there are similar passages. But these men endeavour by perverse, or 
rather ridiculous interpretations, to twist his words to a different meaning. 


3. C. Am I bound to contradict others when you have my own answer? 
A. Your answer to what effect? That they are right, or wrong? 
C. What necessity compels me to set my opinion against other men’s? 


A. You are bound by the rules of discussion, and by respect for truth. Do you not know that every assertion 
either affirms, or denies, and that what is affirmed or denied ought to be reckoned among good or bad 
things? You must, therefore, admit, and no thanks to you, that the statement to which my question relates 
is either a good thing or a bad. 


C. If in particular actions we must have the help of God, does it follow that we are unable to make a pen, 
or mend it when it is made? Can we not fashion the letters, be silent or speak, sit, stand, walk or run, eat 
or fast, weep or laugh, and so on, without God’s assistance? 


A. From my point of view it is clearly impossible. 


C. How then have we free will, and how can we guard the grace of God towards us, if we cannot do even 


these things without God? 


4. A. The bestowal of the grace of free will is not such as to do away with the support of God in particular 
actions. 


C. The help of God is not made of no account; inasmuch as creatures are preserved through the grace of 
free will once for all given to them. For if without God, and except He assist me in every action, I can do 
nothing. He can neither with justice crown me for my good deeds, nor punish me for my evil ones, but in 
each case He will either receive His own or will condemn the assistants He gave. 


A. Tell me, then, plainly, why you do away with the grace of God. For whatever you destroy in the parts 
you must of necessity deny in the whole. 


C. I do not deny grace when I assert that I was so created by God, that by the grace of God it was put 
within the power of my choice either to do a thing or not to do it. 


A. So God falls asleep over our good actions, when once the faculty of free will has been given; and we 
need not pray to Him to assist us in our separate actions, since it depends upon our own choice and will 
either to do a thing if we choose, or not to do it if we do not choose. 


5. C. As in the case of other creatures, the conditions of elicit creation are observed; so, when once the 
power of free will was granted, everything was left to our own choice. 


A. It follows, as I said, that I ought not to beg the assistance of God in the details of conduct, because I 
consider it was given once for all. 


C. If He co-operates with me in everything the result is no longer mine, but His Who assists, or rather 
works in and with me; and all the more because I can do nothing without Him. 


A. Have you not read, pray, “that it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
showeth mercy!” From this we understand that to will and to run is ours, but the carrying into effect our 
willing and running pertains to the mercy of God, and is so effected that on the one hand in willing and 
running free will is preserved; and on the other, in consummating our willing and running, everything is 
left to the power of God. Of course, I ought now to adduce the frequent testimony of Scripture to show 
that in the details of conduct the saints intreat the help of God, and in their several actions desire to have 
Him for their helper and protector. Read through the Psalter, and all the utterances of the saints, and you 
will find their actions never unaccompanied by prayer to God. And this is a clear proof that you either 
deny the grace which you banish from the parts of life; or if you concede its presence in the parts, a 
concession plainly much against your will, you must have come over to the views of us who preserve free 
will for man, but so limit it that we do not deny the assistance of God in each action. 


6. C. That is a sophistical conclusion and a mere display of logical skill. No one can strip me of the power 
of free will; otherwise, if God were really my helper in what I do, the reward would not be due to me, but 
to Him who wrought in me. 


A. Make the most of your free will; arm your tongue against God, and therein prove yourself free, if you 
will, to blaspheme. But to go a step farther, there is no doubt as to your sentiments, and the delusions of 
your profession have become as clear as day. Now, let us turn back to the starting-point of our discussion. 
You said just now that, granted God’s assistance, man may be sinless if he chooses. Tell me, please, for 
how long? For ever, or only for a short time? 


C. Your question is unnecessary. If I say for a short time, for ever will none the less be implied. For 
whatever you allow for a short time, you will admit may last for ever. 


A. I do not quite understand your meaning. 
C. Are you so senseless that you do not recognize plain facts? 


7. A. 1am not ashamed of my ignorance. And both sides ought to be well agreed on a definition of the 
subject of dispute. 


C. I maintain this: he who can keep himself from sin one day, may do so another day: if he can on two, he 
may on three; if on three, on thirty: and so on for three hundred, or three thousand, or as long as ever he 
chooses to do so. 

A. Say then at once that a man may be without sin for ever, if he chooses. Can we do anything we like? 


C. Certainly not, for I cannot do all I should like; but all I say is this, that a man can be without sin, if he 
chooses. 


A. Be so good as to tell me this: do you think Iam a man or a beast? 


C. If I had any doubt as to whether you were a man, or a beast, I should confess myself to be the latter. 


A. If then, as you say, I am a man, how is it that when I wish and earnestly desire not to sin, I do 
transgress? 


C. Because your choice is imperfect. If you really wished not to sin, you really would not. 


A. Well then, you who accuse me of not having a real desire, are you free from sin because you have a real 
desire? 


C. As though I were talking of myself whom I admit to be a sinner, and not of the few exceptional ones, if 
any, who have resolved not to sin. 


8. A. Still, I who question, and you who answer, both consider ourselves sinners. 
C. But we are capable of not being so, if we please. 


A. I said I did not wish to sin, and no doubt your feeling is the same. How is it then that what we both wish 
we can neither do? 


C. Because we do not wish perfectly. 
A. Show me any of our ancestors who had a perfect will and the power in perfection. 


C. That is not easy. And when I say that a man may be without sin if he chooses, I do not contend that 
there ever have been such; I only maintain the abstract possibility—if he chooses. For possibility of being 
is one thing, and is expressed in Greek by te dunamei (possibility); being is another, the equivalent for 
which is te energei& 139; (actuality). I can be a physician; but meanwhile I am not. I can be an artisan; 
but I have not yet learnt a trade. So, whatever I am able to be, though I am not that yet, I shall be if I 
choose. 


9. A. Art is one thing, that which is above art is another. Medical skill, craftsmanship, and so on, are found 
in many persons; but to be always without sin is a characteristic of the Divine power only. Therefore, 
either give me an instance of those who were for ever without sin; or, if you cannot find one, confess your 
impotence, lay aside bombast, and do not mock the ears of fools with this being and possibility of being of 
yours. For who will grant that a man can do what no man was ever able to do? You have not learnt even 
the rudiments of logic. For if a man is able, he is no longer unable. Either grant that some one was able to 
do what you maintain was possible to be done; or if no one has had this power, you must, though against 
your will, be held to this position, that no one is able to effect what yet you profess to be possible. That 
was the point at issue between the powerful logicians, Diodorus and Chrysippus, in their discussion of 
possibility. Diodorus says that alone can possibly happen which is either true or will be true. And whatever 
will be, that, he says, must of necessity happen. But whatever will not be, that cannot possibly happen. 
Chrysippus, however, says that things which will not be might happen; for instance, this pearl might be 
broken, even though it never will. They, therefore, who say that a man can be without sin if he chooses, 
will not be able to prove the truth of the assertion, unless they show that it will come to pass. But whereas 
the whole future is uncertain, and especially such things as have never occurred, it is clear that they say 
something will be which will not be. And Ecclesiastes supports this decision: “All that shall be, has already 
been in former ages.” 


10. C. Pray answer this question: has God given possible or impossible commands? 


A. I see your drift. But I must discuss it later on, that we may not, by confusing different questions, leave 
our audience in a fog. I admit that God has given possible commands, for otherwise He would Himself be 
the author of injustice, were He to demand the doing of what cannot possibly be done. Reserving this until 
later, finish your argument that a man can be without sin, if he chooses. You will either give instances of 
such ability, or, if no one has had the power, you will clearly confess that a man cannot avoid sin always. 


C. Since you press me to give what I am not bound to give, consider what our Lord says, “That it is easier 
for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” And 
yet he said a thing might possibly happen, which never has happened. For no camel has ever gone 
through a needle’s eye. 


A. I am surprised at a prudent man submitting evidence which goes against himself. For the passage in 
question does not speak of a possibility, but one impossibility is compared with another. As a camel cannot 
go through a needle’s eye, so neither will a rich man enter the kingdom of heaven. Or, if you should be 
able to show that a rich man does enter the kingdom of heaven, it follows, also, that a camel goes through 
a needle’s eye. You must not instance Abraham and other rich men, about whom we read in the Old 
Testament, who, although they were rich, entered the kingdom of heaven; for, by spending their riches on 
good works, they ceased to be rich; nay, rather, inasmuch as they were rich, not for themselves, but for 
others, they ought to be called God’s stewards rather than rich men. But we must seek evangelical 
perfection, according to which there is the command, “If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell all that thou 


hast, and give to the poor, and come, follow Me.” 
11. C. You are caught unawares in your own snare. 
A. How so? 


C. You quote our Lord’s utterance to the effect that a man can be perfect. For when He says, “If thou wilt 
be perfect, sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor, and come, follow Me,” He shows that a man, if he 
chooses, and if he does what is commanded, can be perfect? 


A. You have given me such a terrible blow that I am almost dazed. But yet the very words you quote, “If 
thou wilt be perfect,” were spoken to one who could not, or rather would not, and, therefore, could not; 
show me now, as you promised, some one who would and could. 


C. Why am I compelled to produce instances of perfection, when it is clear from what the Saviour said to 
one, and through one to all, “If thou wilt be perfect” that it is possible for men to be perfect? 


A. That is a mere shuffle. You still stick fast in the mire. For, either, if a thing is possible, it has occurred at 
some time or other; or, if it never has happened, grant that it is impossible. 


12. C. Why do I any longer delay? You must be vanquished by the authority or Scripture. To pass over 
other passages, you must be silenced by the two in which we read the praises of Job, and of Zacharias and 
Elizabeth. For, unless I am deceived, it is thus written in the book of Job: “There was a man in the land of 
Uz, whose name was Job; and that man was perfect and upright, a true worshipper of God, and one who 
kept himself from every evil thing.” And again: “Who is he that reproveth one that is righteous and free 
from sin, and speaketh words without knowledge?” Also, in the Gospel according to Luke, we read: “There 
was in the days of Herod, king of Judaea, a certain priest named Zacharias, of the course of Abijah: and he 
had a wife of the daughters of Aaron, and her name was Elizabeth. And they were both righteous before 
God, walking in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless.” If a true worshipper of God 
is also without spot and without offence, and if those who walked in all the ordinances of the Lord are 
righteous before God, I suppose they are free from sin, and lack nothing that pertains to righteousness. 


A. You have cited passages which have been detached not only from the rest of Scripture, but from the 
books in which they occur. For even Job, after he was stricken with the plague, is convicted of having 
spoken many things against the ruling of God, and to have summoned Him to the bar: “Would that a man 
stood with God in the judgment as a son of man stands with his fellow.” And again: “Oh that I had one to 
hear me! that the Almighty might hear my desire, and that the judge would himself write a book!” And 
again: “Though I be righteous, mine own mouth shall condemn me: though I be perfect, it shall prove me 
perverse. If I wash myself with snow-water, and make my hands never so clean, Thou hast dyed me again 
and again with filth. Mine own clothes have abhorred me.” And of Zacharias it is written, that when the 
angel promised the birth of a son, he said: “Whereby shall I know this? for Iam an old man, and my wife 
well stricken in years.” For which answer he was at once condemned to silence: “Thou shalt be silent, and 
not able to speak, until the day that these things shall come to pass, because thou believest not my words, 
which shall be fulfilled in their season.” From this it is clear that men are called righteous, and said to be 
without fault; but that, if negligence comes over them, they may fall; and that a man always occupies a 
middle place, so that he may slip from the height of virtue into vice, or may rise from vice to virtue; and 
that he is never safe, but must dread shipwreck even in fair weather; and, therefore, that a man cannot be 
without sin. Solomon says, “There is not a righteous man upon earth that doeth good and sinneth not”; 
and likewise in the book of Kings: “There is no man that sinneth not.” So, also, the blessed David says: 
“Who can understand his errors? Cleanse Thou me from hidden faults, and keep back Thy servant from 
presumptuous sins.” And again: “Enter not into judgment with Thy servant, for in Thy sight shall no man 
living be justified.” Holy Scripture is full of passages to the same effect. 


13. C. But what answer will you give to the famous declaration of John the Evangelist: “We know that 
whosoever is begotten of God sinneth not; but the begetting of God keepeth him, and the evil one 
toucheth him not. We know that we are of God, and the whole world lieth in the evil one?” 


A. I will requite like with like, and will show that, according to you, the little epistle of the Evangelist 
contradicts itself. For, if whosoever is begotten of God sinneth not because His seed abideth in him, and 
he cannot sin, because he is born of God, how is it that the writer says in the same place: “If we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us?” You cannot explain. You hesitate and are 
confused. Listen to the same Evangelist telling us that “If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” We are then righteous when we confess 
that we are sinners, and our righteousness depends not upon our own merits, but on the mercy of God, as 
the Holy Scripture says, “The righteous man accuseth himself when he beginneth to speak,” and 
elsewhere, “Tell thy sins that thou mayest be justified.” “God hath shut up all under sin, that He may have 
mercy upon all.” And the highest righteousness of man is this—whatever virtue he may be able to acquire, 
not to think it his own, but the gift of God. He then who is born of God does not sin, so long as the seed of 
God remains in him, and he cannot sin, because he is born of God. But seeing that, while the householder 
slept, an enemy sowed tares, and that when we know not, a sower by night scatters in the Lord’s field 


darnel and wild oats among the good corn, this parable of the householder in the Gospel should excite our 
fears. He cleanses his floor, and gathers the wheat into his garner, but leaves the chaff to be scattered by 
the winds, or burned by the fire. And so we read in Jeremiah, “What is the chaff to the wheat? saith the 
Lord.” The chaff, moreover, is separated from the wheat at the end of the world, a proof that, while we are 
in the mortal body, chaff is mixed with the wheat. But if you object, and ask why did the Apostle say “and 
he cannot sin, because he is born of God,” I reply by asking you what becomes of the reward of his 
choice? For if a man does not sin because he cannot sin, free will is destroyed, and goodness cannot 
possibly be due to his efforts, but must be part of a nature unreceptive of evil. 


14. C. The task I set you just now was an easy one by way of practice for something more difficult. What 
have you to say to my next argument? Clever as you are, all your skill will not avail to overthrow it. I shall 
first quote from the Old Testament, then from the New. Moses is the chief figure in the Old Testament, our 
Lord and Saviour in the New. Moses says to the people, “Be perfect in the sight of the Lord your God.” 
And the Saviour bids the Apostles “Be perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect.” Now it was either 
possible for the hearers to do what Moses and the Lord commanded, or, if it be impossible, the fault does 
not lie with them who cannot obey, but with Him who gave impossible commands. 


A. This passage to the ignorant, and to those who are unaccustomed to meditate on Holy Scripture, and 
who neither know nor use it, does appear at first sight to favour your opinion. But when you look into it, 
the difficulty soon disappears. And when you compare passages of Scripture with others, that the Holy 
Spirit may not seem to contradict Himself with changing place and time, according to what is written, 
“Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy water spouts,” the truth will show itself, that is, that Christ did 
give a possible command when He said: “Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect,” and yet that 
the Apostles were not perfect. 


C. Iam not talking of what the Apostles did, but of what Christ commanded. And the fault does not lie 
with the giver of the command, but with the hearers of it, because we cannot admit the justice of him who 
commands without conceding the possibility of doing what is commanded. 


A. Good! Don’t tell me then that a man can be without sin if he chooses, but that a man can be what the 
Apostles were not. 


C. Do you think me fool enough to dare say such a thing? 


A. Although you do not say it in so many words, however reluctant you may be to admit the fact, it follows 
by natural sequence from your proposition. For if a man can be without sin, and it is clear the Apostles 
were not without sin, a man can be higher than the Apostles: to say nothing of patriarchs and prophets 
whose righteousness under the law was not perfect, as the Apostle says, “For all have sinned, and fall 
short of the glory of God: being justified freely by His grace through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus: whom God set forth to be a propitiator.” 


14a. C. This way of arguing is intricate and brings the simplicity which becomes the Church into the 
tangled thickets of philosophy. What has Paul to do with Aristotle? or Peter with Plato? For as the latter 
was the prince of philosophers, so was the former chief of the Apostles: on him the Lord’s Church was 
firmly founded, and neither rushing flood nor storm can shake it. 


A. Now you are rhetorical, and while you taunt me with philosophy, you yourself cross over to the camp of 
the orators. But listen to what your same favourite orator says: “Let us have no more commonplaces: we 
get them at home.” 


C. There is no eloquence in this, no bombast like that of the orators, who might be defined as persons 
whose object is to persuade, and who frame their language accordingly. We are seeking unadulterated 
truth, and use unsophisticated language. Either the Lord did not give impossible commands, so that they 
are to blame who did not do what was possible; or, if what is commanded cannot be done, then not they 
who do not things impossible are convicted of unrighteousness, but He Who commanded things 
impossible, and that is an impious statement. 


A. I see you are much more disturbed than is your wont; so I will not ply you with arguments. But let me 
briefly ask what you think of the well-known passage of the Apostle when he wrote to the Philippians: 
“Not that I have already obtained, or am already made perfect: but I press on, if so be that I may 
apprehend that for which also I was apprehended by Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself to have yet 
apprehended: but one thing I do; forgetting the things which are behind, and stretching forward to the 
things which are before, I press on towards the goal unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. Let us, therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded: and if in anything ye are otherwise 
minded, even this shall God reveal unto you,” and so on; no doubt you know the rest, which, in my desire 
to be brief, I omit. He says that he had not yet apprehended, and was by no means perfect; but, like an 
archer, aimed his arrows at the mark set up (more expressively called skopos in Greek), lest the shaft, 
turning to one side or the other, might show the unskilfulness of the archer. He further declares that he 
always forgot the past, and ever stretched forward to the things in front, thus teaching that no heed 
should be paid to the past, but the future earnestly desired; so that what to-day he thought perfect, while 


he was stretching forward to better things and things in front, to-morrow proves to have been imperfect. 
And thus at every step, never standing still, but always running, he shows that to be imperfect which we 
men thought perfect, and teaches that our only perfection and true righteousness is that which is 
measured by the excellence of God. “I press on towards the goal,” he says, “unto the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” Oh, blessed Apostle Paul, pardon me, a poor creature who confess my 
faults, if I venture to ask a question. You say that you had not yet obtained, nor yet apprehended, nor were 
yet perfect, and that you always forgot the things behind, and stretched forward to the things in front, if 
by any means you might have part in the resurrection of the dead, and win the prize of your high calling. 
How, then, is it that you immediately add, “As many therefore as are perfect are thus minded”? (or, let us 
be thus minded, for the copies vary). And what mind is it that we have, or are to have? that we are 
perfect? that we have apprehended that which we have not apprehended, received what we have not 
received, are perfect who are not yet perfect? What mind then have we, or rather what mind ought we to 
have who are not perfect? To confess that we are imperfect, and have not yet apprehended, nor yet 
obtained, this is true wisdom in man: know thyself to be imperfect; and, if I may so speak, the perfection 
of all who are righteous, so long as they are in the flesh, is imperfect. Hence we read in Proverbs: “To 
understand true righteousness.” For if there were not also a false righteousness, the righteousness of God 
would never be called true. The Apostle continues: “and if ye are otherwise minded, God will also reveal 
that to you.” This sounds strange to my ears. He who but just now said, “Not that I have already obtained, 
or am already perfect”; the chosen vessel, who was so confident of Christ’s dwelling in him that he dared 
to say “Do ye seek a proof of Christ that speaketh in me? “and yet plainly confessed that he was not 
perfect; he now gives to the multitude what he denied to himself in particular, he unites himself with the 
rest and says, “As many of us as are perfect, let us be thus minded.” But why he said this, he explains 
presently. Let us, he means, who wish to be perfect according to the poor measure of human frailty, think 
this, that we have not yet obtained, nor yet apprehended, nor are yet perfect, and inasmuch as we are not 
yet perfect, and, perhaps, think otherwise than true and perfect perfection requires, if we are minded 
otherwise than is dictated by the full knowledge of God, God will also reveal this to us, so that we may 
pray with David and say, “Open Thou mine eyes that I may behold wondrous things out of Thy law.” 


15. All this makes it clear that in Holy Scripture there are two sorts of perfection, two of righteousness, 
and two of fear. The first is that perfection, and incomparable truth, and perfect righteousness and fear, 
which is the beginning of wisdom, and which we must measure by the excellence of God; the second, 
which is within the range not only of men, but of every creature, and is not inconsistent with our frailty, as 
we read in the Psalms: “In Thy sight shall no man living be justified,” is that righteousness which is said to 
be perfect, not in comparison with God, but as recognized by God. Job, and Zacharias, and Elizabeth, were 
called righteous, in respect of that righteousness which might some day turn to unrighteousness, and not 
in respect of that which is incapable of change, concerning which it is said, “I am God, and change not.” 
And this is that which the Apostle elsewhere writes: “That which hath been made glorious hath not been 
made glorious in this respect, by reason of the glory that surpasseth”; because, that is, the righteousness 
of the law, in comparison of the grace of the Gospel, does not seem to be righteousness at all. “For if,” he 
says, that which passeth away was with glory, much more that which remaineth is in glory. And again, “We 
know in part, and we prophesy in part; but when that which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall 
be done away.” And, “For now we see in a mirror, darkly; but then face to face: now I know in part; but 
then shall I know even as also I have been known.” And in the Psalms, “Such knowledge is too wonderful 
for me; it is high, I cannot attain unto it.” And again, “When I thought how I might know this, it was too 
painful for me; until I went into the sanctuary of God, and considered their latter end.” And in the same 
place, “I was as a beast before thee: nevertheless I am continually with thee.” And Jeremiah says, “Every 
man is become brutish and without knowledge.” And to return to the Apostle Paul, “The foolishness of God 
is wiser than men.” And much besides, which I omit for brevity’s sake. 


16. C. My dear Atticus, your speech is really a clever feat of memory. But the labour you have spent in 
mustering this host of authorities is to my advantage. For I do not any more than you compare man with 
God, but with other men, in comparison with whom he who takes the trouble can be perfect. And so, when 
we say that man, if he chooses, can be without sin, the standard is the measure of man, not the majesty of 
God, in comparison with Whom no creature can be perfect. 


A. Critobulus, I am obliged to you for reminding me of the fact. For it is just my own view that no creature 
can be perfect in respect of true and finished righteousness. But that one differs from another, and that 
one man’s righteousness is not the same as another’s, no one doubts; nor again that one may be greater 
or less than another, and yet that, relatively to their own status and capacity, men may be called righteous 
who are not righteous when compared with others. For instance, the Apostle Paul, the chosen vessel who 
laboured more than all the Apostles, was, I suppose, righteous when he wrote to Timothy, “I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me the 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give to me at that day: and not only to 
me, but also to all them that love His appearing.” Timothy, his disciple and imitator, whom he taught the 
rules of action and the limits of virtue, was also righteous. Are we to think there was one and the same 
righteousness in them both, and that he had not more merit who laboured more than all? “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions.” I suppose there are also different degrees of merit. “One star differeth from 
another star in glory,” and in the one body of the Church there are different members. The sun has its own 
splendour, the moon tempers the darkness of the night; and the five heavenly bodies which are called 


planets traverse the sky in different tracks and with different degrees of luminousness. There are 
countless other stars whose movements we trace in the firmament. Each has its own brightness, and 
though each in respect of its own is perfect, yet, in comparison with one of greater magnitude, it lacks 
perfection. In the body also with its different members, the eye has one function, the hand another, the 
foot another. Whence the Apostle says, “The eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee: or again 
the head to the feet, I have no need of you. Are all Apostles? are all prophets? are all teachers? are all 
workers of miracles? have all gifts of healing? do all speak with tongues? do all interpret? But desire 
earnestly the greater gifts. But all these worketh the one and the same Spirit, dividing to each one 
severally even as He will.” And here mark carefully that he does not say, as each member desires, but as 
the Spirit Himself will. For the vessel cannot say to him that makes it, “Why dost thou make me thus or 
thus? Hath not the potter a right over the clay, from the same lump to make one part a vessel unto honour, 
and another unto dishonour?” And so in close sequence he added, “Desire earnestly the greater gifts,” so 
that, by the exercise of faith and diligence, we may win something in addition to other gifts, and may be 
superior to those who, compared with us, are in the second or third class. In a great house there are 
different vessels, some of gold, some of silver, brass, iron, wood. And yet while in its kind a vessel of brass 
is perfect, in comparison with one of silver it is called imperfect, and again one of silver, compared with 
one of gold, is inferior. And thus, when compared with one another, all things are imperfect and perfect. In 
a field of good soil, and from one sowing, there springs a crop thirty-fold, sixty-fold, or a hundred-fold. The 
very numbers show that there is disparity in the parts of the produce, and yet in its own kind each is 
perfect. Elizabeth and Zacharias, whom you adduce and with whom you cover yourself as with an 
impenetrable shield, may teach us how far they are beneath the holiness of blessed Mary, the Lord’s 
Mother, who, conscious that God was dwelling in her, proclaims without reserve, “Behold, from henceforth 
all generations shall call me blessed. For He that is mighty hath done to me great things; and holy is His 
name. And His mercy is unto generations and generations of them that fear Him: He hath showed 
strength with His arm.” Where, observe, she says she is blessed not by her own merit and virtue, but by 
the mercy of God dwelling in her. And John himself, a greater than whom has not arisen among the sons of 
men, is better than his parents. For not only does our Lord compare him with men, but with angels also. 
And yet he, who was greater on earth than all other men, is said to be less than the least in the kingdom 
of heaven. 


17. Need we be surprised that, when saints are compared, some are better, some worse, since the same 
holds good in the comparison of sins? To Jerusalem, pierced and wounded with many sins, it is said, 
“Sodom is justified by thee.” It is not because Sodom, which has sunk for ever into ashes, is just in herself, 
that it is said by Ezekiel, “Sodom shall be restored to her former estate”; but that, in comparison with the 
more accursed Jerusalem, she appears just. For Jerusalem killed the Son of God; Sodom through fulness of 
bread and excessive luxury carried her lust beyond all bounds. The publican in the Gospel who smote 
upon his breast as though it were a magazine of the worst thoughts, and, conscious of his offences, dared 
not lift up his eyes, is justified rather than the proud Pharisee. And Thamar in the guise of a harlot 
deceived Judah, and in the estimation of this man himself who was deceived, was worthy of the words, 
“Thamar is more righteous than I.” All this goes to prove that not only in comparison with Divine majesty 
are men far from perfection, but also when compared with angels, and other men who have climbed the 
heights of virtue. You may be superior to some one whom you have shown to be imperfect, and yet be 
outstripped by another; and consequently may not have true perfection, which, if it be perfect, is absolute. 


18. C. How is it then, Atticus, that the Divine Word urges us to perfection? 


A. I have already explained that in proportion to our strength each one, with all his power, must stretch 
forward, if by any means he may attain to, and apprehend the reward of his high calling. In short Almighty 
God, to whom, as the Apostle teaches, the Son must in accordance with the dispensation of the 
Incarnation be subjected, that “God may be all in all,” clearly shows that all things are by no means 
subject to Himself. Hence the prophet anticipates his own final subjection, saying, “Shall not my soul be 
subject to God alone? for of Him cometh my salvation.” And because in the body of the Church Christ is 
the head, and some of the members still resist, the body does not appear to be subject even to the head. 
For if one member suffer, all the members suffer with it, and the whole body is tortured by the pain in one 
member. My meaning may be more clearly expressed thus. So long as we have the treasure in earthen 
vessels, and are clothed with frail flesh, or rather with mortal and corruptible flesh, we think ourselves 
fortunate if, in single virtues and separate portions of virtue, we are subject to God. But when this mortal 
shall have put on immortality, and this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and death shall be 
swallowed up in the victory of Christ, then will God be all in all: and so there will not be merely wisdom in 
Solomon, sweetness in David, zeal in Elias and Phinees, faith in Abraham, perfect love in Peter, to whom it 
was Said, “Simon, son of John, lovest thou me?” zeal for preaching in the chosen vessel, and two or three 
virtues each in others, but God will be wholly in all, and the company of the saints will rejoice in the whole 
band of virtues, and God will be all in all. 


19. C. Do I understand you to say that no saint, so long as he is in this poor body, can have all virtues? 


A. Just so, because now we prophesy in part, and know in part. It is impossible for all things to be in all 
men, for no son of man is immortal. 


C. How is it, then, that we read that he who has one virtue appears to have all? 


A. By partaking of them, not possessing them, for individuals must excel in particular virtues. But I 
confess I don’t know where to find what you say you have read. 


C. Are you not aware that the philosophers take that view? 
A. The philosophers may, but the Apostles do not. I heed not what Aristotle, but what Paul, teaches. 
C. Pray does not James the Apostle write that he who stumbles in one point is guilty of all? 


A. The passage is its own interpreter. James did not say, as a starting-point for the discussion, he who 
prefers a rich man to a poor man in honour is guilty of adultery or murder. That is a delusion of the Stoics 
who maintain the equality of sins. But he proceeds thus: “He who said, Thou shalt not commit adultery, 
said also, Thou shalt not kill: but although thou dost not kill, yet, if thou commit adultery, thou art become 
a transgressor of the law.” Light offences are compared with light ones, and heavy offences with heavy 
ones. A fault that deserves the rod must not be avenged with the sword; nor must a crime worthy of the 
sword, be checked with the rod. 


C. Suppose it true that no saint has all the virtues: you will surely grant that within the range of his ability, 
if a man do what he can, he is perfect. 


A. Do you not remember what I said before? 
C. What was it? 
A. That a man is perfect in respect of what he has done, imperfect in respect of what he could not do. 


C. But as he is perfect in respect of what he has done, because he willed to do it, so in respect of that 
which constitutes him imperfect, because he has not done it, he might have been perfect, had he willed to 
do it. 


A. Who does not wish to do what is perfect? Or who does not long to grow vigorously in all virtue? If you 
look for all virtues in each individual, you do away with the distinctions of things, and the difference of 
graces, and the variety of the work of the Creator, whose prophet cries aloud in the sacred song: “In 
wisdom hast thou made them all.” Lucifer may be indignant because he has not the brightness of the 
moon. The moon may dispute over her eclipses and ceaseless toil, and ask why she must traverse every 
month the yearly orbit of the sun. The sun may complain and want to know what he has done that he 
travels more slowly than the moon. And we poor creatures may demand to know why it is that we were 
made men and not angels; although your teacher, the Ancient, the fountain from which these streams flow, 
asserts that all rational creatures were created equal and started fairly, like charioteers, either to 
succumb halfway, or to pass on rapidly and reach the wished-for goal. Elephants, with their huge bulk, 
and griffins, might discuss their ponderous frames and ask why they must go on four feet, while flies, 
midges, and other creatures like them have six feet under their tiny wings, and there are some creeping 
things which have such an abundance of feet that the keenest vision cannot follow their countless and 
simultaneous movements. Marcion and all the heretics who denied the Creator’s works might speak thus. 
Your principle goes so far that while its adherents attack particular points, they are laying hands on God; 
they are asking why He only is God, why He envies the creatures, and why they are not all endowed with 
the same power and importance. You would not say so much (for you are not mad enough to openly fight 
against God), yet this is your meaning in other words, when you give man an attribute of God, and make 
him to be without sin like God Himself. Hence the Apostle, with his voice of thunder, says, concerning 
different graces: “There are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit; and differences of ministrations, but 
the same Lord; and there are diversities of workings, but the same God, Who worketh all things in all.” 


20. C. You push this one particular point too far in seeking to convince me that a man cannot have all 
excellences at the same time. As though God were guilty of envy, or unable to bestow upon His image and 
likeness a correspondence in all things to his Creator. 


A. Is it I or you who go too far? You revive questions already settled, and do not understand that likeness 
is one thing, equality another; that the former is a painting, the latter, reality. A real horse courses over 
the plains; the painted one with his chariot does not leave the wall. The Arians do not allow to the Son of 
God what you give to every man. Some do not dare to confess the perfect humanity of Christ, lest they 
should be compelled to accept the belief that He had the sins of a man as though the Creator were 
unequal to the act of creating, and the title Son of Man were co-extensive with the title Son of God. So 
either set me something else to answer, or lay aside pride and give glory to God. 


C. You forget a former answer of yours, and have been so busy forging your chain of argument, and 
careering through the wide fields of Scripture, like a horse that has slipped its bridle, that you have not 
said a single word about the main point. Your forgetfulness is a pretext for escaping the necessity of a 
reply. It was foolish in me to concede to you for the nonce what you asked, and to suppose that you would 
voluntarily give up what you had received, and would not need a reminder to make you pay what you 


nativity also might not be furnished with any evidence from his human substance, and that thus the Christ 
of the Creator might be free to have assigned to Him all predictions which treated of Him as one capable 
of human birth, and therefore fleshly. But most foolishly did our Pontic heresiarch act in this too. As if it 
would not be more readily believed that flesh in the Divine Being should rather be unborn than untrue, 
this belief having in fact had the way mainly prepared for it by the Creator’s angels when they conversed 
in flesh which was real, although unborn. For indeed the notorious Philumena persuaded Apelles and the 
other seceders from Marcion rather to believe that Christ did really carry about a body of flesh; not 
derived to Him, however, from birth, but one which He borrowed from the elements. Now, as Marcion was 
apprehensive that a belief of the fleshly body would also involve a belief of birth, undoubtedly He who 
seemed to be man was believed to be verily and indeed born. For a certain woman had exclaimed, 
“Blessed is the womb that bare Thee, and the paps which Thou hast sucked!” And how else could they 
have said that His mother and His brethren were standing without? But we shall see more of this in the 
proper place. Surely, when He also proclaimed Himself as the Son of man, He, without doubt, confessed 
that He had been born. Now I would rather refer all these points to an examination of the gospel; but still, 
as I have already stated, if he, who seemed to be man, had by all means to pass as having been born, it 
was vain for him to suppose that faith in his nativity was to be perfected by the device of an imaginary 
flesh. For what advantage was there in that being not true which was held to be true, whether it were his 
flesh or his birth? Or if you should say, let human opinion go for nothing; you are then honouring your god 
under the shelter of a deception, since he knew himself to be something different from what he had made 
men to think of him. In that case you might possibly have assigned to him a putative nativity even, and so 
not have hung the question on this point. For silly women fancy themselves pregnant sometimes, when 
they are corpulent either from their natural flux or from some other malady. And, no doubt, it had become 
his duty, since he had put on the mere mask of his substance, to act out from its earliest scene the play of 
his phantasy, lest he should have failed in his part at the beginning of the flesh. You have, of course, 
rejected the sham of a nativity, and have produced true flesh itself. And, no doubt, even the real nativity of 
a God is a most mean thing. Come then, wind up your cavils against the most sacred and reverend works 
of nature; inveigh against all that you are; destroy the origin of flesh and life; call the womb a sewer of the 
illustrious animal—in other words, the manufactory for the production of man; dilate on the impure and 
shameful tortures of parturition, and then on the filthy, troublesome, contemptible issues of the puerperal 
labour itself! But yet, after you have pulled all these things down to infamy, that you may affirm them to 
be unworthy of God, birth will not be worse for Him than death, infancy than the cross, punishment than 
nature, condemnation than the flesh. If Christ truly suffered all this, to be born was a less thing for Him. If 
Christ suffered evasively, as a phantom; evasively, too, might He have been born. Such are Marcion’s chief 
arguments by which he makes out another Christ; and I think that we show plainly enough that they are 
utterly irrelevant, when we teach how much more truly consistent with God is the reality rather than the 
falsehood of that condition in which He manifested His Christ. Since He was “the truth,” He was flesh; 
since He was flesh, He was born. For the points which this heresy assaults are confirmed, when the means 
of the assault are destroyed. Therefore if He is to be considered in the flesh, because He was born; and 
born, because He is in the flesh, and because He is no phantom,—it follows that He must be 
acknowledged as Himself the very Christ of the Creator, who was by the Creator’s prophets foretold as 
about to come in the flesh, and by the process of human birth. 


CHAPTER XII 


ISAIAH’S PROPHECY OF EMMANUEL. CHRIST ENTITLED TO THAT NAME 


And challenge us first, as is your wont, to consider Isaiah’s description of Christ, while you contend that in 
no point does it suit. For, to begin with, you say that Isaiah’s Christ will have to be called Emmanuel; then, 
that He takes the riches of Damascus and the spoils of Samaria against the king of Assyria. But yet He 
who is come was neither born under such a name, nor ever engaged in any warlike enterprise. I must, 
however, remind you that you ought to look into the contexts of the two passages. For there is 
immediately added the interpretation of Emmanuel, “God with us;” so that you have to consider not 
merely the name as it is uttered, but also its meaning. The utterance is Hebrew, Emmanuel, of the 
prophet’s own nation; but the meaning of the word, God with us, is by the interpretation made common 
property. Inquire, then, whether this name, God-with-us, which is Emmanuel, be not often used for the 
name of Christ, from the fact that Christ has enlightened the world. And I suppose you will not deny it, 
inasmuch as you do yourself admit that He is called God-with-us, that is, Emmanuel. Else if you are so 
foolish, that, because with you He gets the designation God-with-us, not Emmanuel, you therefore are 
unwilling to grant that He is come whose property it is to be called Emmanuel, as if this were not the 
same name as God-with-us, you will find among the Hebrew Christians, and amongst Marcionites too, that 
they name Him Emmanuel when they mean Him to be called God-with-us; just indeed as every nation, by 
whatever word they would express God-with-us, has called Him Emmanuel, completing the sound in its 
sense. Now since Emmanuel is God-with-us, and God-with-us is Christ, who is in us (for “as many of you as 
are baptized into Christ, have put on Christ” ), Christ is as properly implied in the meaning of the name, 
which is God-with-us, as He is in the pronunciation of the name, which is Emmanuel. And thus it is evident 
that He is now come who was foretold as Emmanuel, because what Emmanuel signifies is come, that is to 
say, God-with-us. 


owed. 


A. If I mistake not, it was the question of possible commands of which I deferred the answer. Pray proceed 
as you think best. 


21. C. The commands which God has given are either possible or impossible. If possible, it is in our power 
to do them, if we choose. If impossible, we cannot be held guilty for omitting duties which it is not given 
us to fulfill. Hence it results that, whether God has given possible or impossible commands, a man can be 
without sin if he chooses. 


A. I beg your patient attention, for what we seek is not victory over an opponent, but the triumph of truth 
over falsehood. God has put within the power of mankind all arts, for we see that a vast number of men 
have mastered them. To pass over those which the Greeks call banausoi, as we may say, the manual arts, I 
will instance grammar, rhetoric, the three sorts of philosophy—physics, ethics, logic—geometry also, and 
astronomy, astrology, arithmetic, music, which are also parts of philosophy; medicine, too, in its threefold 
division—theory, investigation, practice; a knowledge of law in general and of particular enactments. 
Which of us, however clever he may be, will be able to understand them all, when the most eloquent of 
orators, discussing rhetoric and jurisprudence, said: “A few may excel in one, in both no one can.” You see, 
then, that God has commanded what is possible, and yet, that no one can by nature attain to what is 
possible. Similarly he has given different rules and various virtues, all of which we cannot possess at the 
same time. Hence it happens that a virtue which in one person takes the chief place, or is found in 
perfection, in another is but partial; and yet, he is not to blame who has not all excellence, nor is he 
condemned for lacking that which he has not; but he is justified through what he does possess. The 
Apostle described the character of a bishop when he wrote to Timothy, “The bishop, therefore, must be 
without reproach, the husband of one wife, temperate, modest, orderly, given to hospitality, apt to teach; 
no brawler, no striker; but gentle, not contentious, no lover of money; one that ruleth well his own house, 
having his children in subjection with all modesty.” And again, “Not a novice, lest, being puffed up, he fall 
into the condemnation of the devil. Moreover, he must have good testimony from them that are without, 
lest he fall into reproach and the snare of the devil.” Writing also to his disciple Titus, he briefly points out 
what sort of bishops he ought to ordain: “For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in 
order the things that were wanting, and appoint elders in every city, as I gave thee charge; if any man is 
blameless, the husband of one wife, having children that believe, who are not accused of riot or unruly. 
For the bishop must be blameless (or free from accusation, for so much is conveyed by the original) as 
God’s steward; not self-willed, not soon angry, no brawler, no striker, not greedy of filthy lucre; but given 
to hospitality, kind, modest, just, holy, temperate; holding to the faithful word which is according to the 
teaching, that he may be able both to exhort in the sound doctrine, and to convict the gainsayers.” I will 
not now say anything of the various rules relating to different persons, but will confine myself to the 
commands connected with the bishop. 


22. God certainly wishes bishops or priests to be such as the chosen vessel teaches they should be. As to 
the first qualification it is seldom or never that one is found without reproach; for who is it that has not 
some fault, like a mole or a wart on a lovely body? If the Apostle himself says of Peter that he did not tread 
a straight path in the truth of the Gospel, and was so far to blame that even Barnabas was led away into 
the same dissimulation, who will be indignant if that is denied to him which the chief of the Apostles had 
not? Then, supposing you find one, “the husband of one wife, sober-minded, orderly, given to hospitality,” 
the next attribute—didaktikon , apt to teach, not merely as the Latin renders the word, apt to be taught— 
you will hardly find in company with the other virtues. A bishop or priest that is a brawler, or a striker, or 
a lover of money, the Apostle rejects, and in his stead would have one gentle, not contentious, free from 
avarice, one that rules well his own house, and what is very hard, one who has his children in subjection 
with all modesty, whether they be children of the flesh or children of the faith. “With all modesty,” he says. 
It is not enough for him to have his own modesty unless it be enhanced by the modesty of his children, 
companions, and servants, as David says, “He that walketh in a perfect way, he shall minister unto me.” 
Let us consider, also, the emphasis laid on modesty by the addition of the words “having his children in 
subjection with all modesty.” Not only in deed but in word and gesture must he hold aloof from immodesty, 
lest perchance the experience of Eli be his. Eli certainly rebuked his sons, saying, “Nay, my sons, nay; it is 
not a good report which I hear of you.” He chided them, and yet was punished, because he should not 
have chided, but cast them off. What will he do who rejoices at vice or lacks the courage to correct it? 
Who fears his own conscience, and therefore pretends to be ignorant of what is in everybody’s mouth? 
The next point is that the bishop must be free from accusation, that he have a good report from them who 
are without, that no reproaches of opponents be levelled at him, and that they who dislike his doctrine 
may be pleased with his life. I suppose it would not be easy to find all this, and particularly one “able to 
resist the gain-sayers,” to check and overcome erroneous opinions. He wishes no novice to be ordained 
bishop, and yet in our time we see the youthful novice sought after as though he represented the highest 
righteousness. If baptism immediately made a man righteous, and full of all righteousness, it was of 
course idle for the Apostle to repel a novice; but baptism annuls old sins, does not bestow new virtues; it 
looses from prison, and promises rewards to the released if he will work. Seldom or never, I say, is there a 
man who has all the virtues which a bishop should have. And yet if a bishop lacked one or two of the 
virtues in the list, it does not follow that he can no longer be called righteous, nor will he be condemned 
for his deficiencies, but will be crowned for what he has. For to have all and lack nothing is the virtue of 


Him “Who did no sin; neither was guile found in His mouth; Who, when He was reviled, reviled not again;” 
Who, confident in the consciousness of virtue, said, “Behold the prince of this world cometh, and findeth 
nothing in me;” “Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be on an equality with God, but 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. Wherefore God gave Him the name which is above every name, that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things under the earth.” If, then, in the 
person of a single bishop you will either not find at all, or with difficulty, even a few of the things 
commanded, how will you deal with the mass of men in general who are bound to fulfil all the 
commandments? 


23. Let us reason from things bodily to things spiritual. One man is swift-footed, but not strong-handed. 
That man’s movements are slow, but he stands firm in battle. This man has a fine face, but a harsh voice: 
another is repulsive to look at, but sings sweetly and melodiously. There we see a man of great ability, but 
equally poor memory; here is another whose memory serves him, but whose wits are slow. In the very 
discussions with which when we were boys we amused ourselves, all the disputants are not on a level, 
either in introducing a subject, or in narrative, or in digressions, or wealth of illustration, and charm of 
peroration, but their various oratorical efforts exhibit different degrees of merit. Of churchmen I will say 
more. Many discourse well upon the Gospels, but in explaining an Apostle’s meaning are unequal to 
themselves. Others, although most acute in the New Testament are dumb in the Psalms and the Old 
Testament. I quite agree with Virgil—Non omnia possumus omnes; and seldom or never is the rich man 
found who in the abundance of his wealth has everything in equal proportions. That God has given 
possible commands, I admit no less than you. But it is not for each one of us to make all these possible 
virtues our own, not because our nature is weak, for that is a slander upon God, but because our hearts 
and minds grow weary and cannot keep all virtues simultaneously and perpetually. And if you blame the 
Creator for having made you subject to weariness and failure, I shall reply, your censure would be still 
more severe if you thought proper to accuse Him of not having made you God. But you will say, if I have 
not the power, no sin attaches to me. You have sinned because you have not done what another could do. 
And again, he in comparison with whom you are inferior will be a sinner in respect of some other virtue, 
relatively to you or to another person; and thus it happens that whoever is thought to be first, is inferior to 
him who is his superior in some other particular. 


24. C. If it is impossible for man to be without sin, what does the Apostle Jude mean by writing, “Now unto 
Him that is able to keep you without sin, and to set you before the presence of His glory without blemish”? 
This is clear proof that it is possible to keep a man without sin and without blemish. 


A. You do not understand the passage. We are not told that a man can be without sin, which is your view, 
but that God, if He chooses, can keep a man free from sin, and of His mercy guard him so that he may be 
without blemish. And I say that all things are possible with God; but that everything which a man desires 
is not possible to him, and especially, an attribute which belongs to no created thing you ever read of. 


C. I do not say that a man is without sin, which, perhaps, appears to you to be possible; but that he may 
be, if he chooses. For actuality is one thing, possibility another. In the actual we look for an instance; 
possibility implies that our power to act is real. 


A. You are trifling, and forget the proverb, “Don’t do what is done.” You keep turning in the same mire, 
and only make more dirt. I shall, therefore, tell you, what is clear to all, that you are trying to establish a 
thing that is not, never was, and, perhaps, never will be. To employ your own words, and show the folly 
and inconsistency of your argument, I say that you are maintaining an impossible possibility. For your 
proposition, that a man can be without sin if he chooses, is either true or false. If it be true, show me who 
the man is; if it be false, whatever is false can never happen. But let us have no more of these notions. 
Hissed off the stage, and no longer daring to appear in public, they should stay on the book shelves, and 
not let themselves be heard. 


25. Let us proceed to other matters. And here I must speak uninterruptedly, so far, at least, as is 
consistent with giving you an opportunity of refuting me, or asking any question you think fit. 


C. I will listen patiently, though I cannot say gladly. The ability of your reasoning will strike me all the 
more, while Iam amazed at its falsity. 


A. Whether what I am going to say is true or false, you will be able to judge when you have heard it. 


C. Follow your own method. I am resolved, if Iam unable to answer, to hold my tongue rather than assent 
to a lie. 


A. What difference does it make whether I defeat you speaking or silent, and, as it is in the story of 
Proteus, catch you asleep or awake? 


C. When you have said what you like, you shall hear what you will certainly not like. For though truth may 
be put to hard shifts it cannot be subdued. 


A. I want to sift your opinions a little, that your followers may know what an inspired genius you are. You 
say, “It is impossible for any but those who have the knowledge of the law to be without sin”; and you, 
consequently, shut out from righteousness a large number of Christians, and, preacher of sinlessness 
though you are, declare nearly all to be sinners. For how many Christians have that knowledge of the law 
which you can find but seldom, or hardly at all, in many doctors of the Church? But your liberality is so 
great that, in order to stand well with your Amazons, you have elsewhere written, “Even women ought to 
have a knowledge of the law,” although the Apostle preaches that women ought to keep silence in the 
churches, and if they want to know anything consult their husbands at home. And you are not content 
with having given your cohort a knowledge of Scripture, but you must delight yourself with their songs 
and canticles, for you have a heading to the effect that “Women also should sing unto God.” Who does not 
know that women should sing in the privacy of their own rooms, away from the company of men and the 
crowded congregation? But you allow what is not lawful, and the consequence is, that, with the support of 
their master, they make an open show of that which should be done with modesty, and with no eye to 
witness. 


26. You go on to say, “The servant of God should utter from his lips no bitterness, but ever that which is 
sweet and pleasant”; and as though a servant of God were one thing, a doctor and priest of the Church 
another, forgetting what was previously laid down, you say in another heading, “A priest or doctor ought 
to watch the actions of all, and confidently rebuke sinners, lest he be responsible for them and their blood 
be required at his hands.” And, not satisfied with saying it once, you repeat it, and inculcate that, “A priest 
or doctor should flatter no one, but boldly rebuke all, lest he destroy both himself and those who hear 
him.” Is there so little harmony in one and the same work that you do not know what you have previously 
said? For if the servant of God ought to utter no bitterness from his mouth, but always that which is sweet 
and pleasant, it follows either that a priest and doctor will not be servants of God who ought to confidently 
rebuke sinners, and flatter no one, but boldly reprove all: or, if a priest and a doctor are not only servants 
of God, but have the chief place among His servants, it is idle to reserve smooth and pleasant speeches for 
the servants of God, for these are characteristic of heretics and of them who wish to deceive; as the 
Apostle says, “They that are such serve not our Lord Christ but their own belly, and by their smooth and 
fair speech they beguile the hearts of the innocent.” Flattery is always insidious, crafty, and smooth. And 
the flatterer is well described by the philosophers as “a pleasant enemy.” Truth is bitter, of gloomy visage 
and wrinkled brow, and distasteful to those who are rebuked. Hence the Apostle says, “Am I become your 
enemy, because I tell you the truth?” And the comic poet tells us that “Obsequiousness is the mother of 
friendship, truth of enmity.” Wherefore we also eat the Passover with bitter herbs, and the chosen vessel 
teaches that the Passover should be kept with truth and sincerity. Let truth in our case be plain speaking, 
and bitterness will instantly follow. 


27. In another place you maintain that “All are governed by their own free choice.” What Christian can 
bear to hear this? For if not one, nor a few, nor many, but all of us are governed by our own free choice, 
what becomes of the help of God? And how do you explain the text, “A man’s goings are ordered by the 
Lord”? And “A man’s way is not in himself”; and “No one can receive anything, unless it be given him from 
above”; and elsewhere, “What hast thou which thou didst not receive? But if thou didst receive it, why 
dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received it?” Our Lord and Saviour says: “I am come down from 
heaven not to do Mine own will, but the will of the Father who sent Me.” And in another place, “Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from Me; nevertheless not My will, but Thine be done.” And in the Lord’s 
prayer, “Thy will be done as in heaven, so on earth.” How is it that you are so rash as to do away with all 
God’s help? Elsewhere, you make a vain attempt to append the words “not without the grace of God”; but 
in what sense you would have them understood is clear from this passage, for you do not admit His grace 
in separate actions, but connect it with our creation, the gift of the law, and the power of free will. 


28. The argument of the next section is, “In the day of judgment, no mercy will be shown to the unjust and 
to sinners, but they must be consumed in eternal fire.” Who can bear this, and suffer you to prohibit the 
mercy of God, and to sit in judgment on the sentence of the Judge before the day of judgment, so that, if 
He wished to show mercy to the unjust and the sinners, He must not, because you have given your veto? 
For you say it is written in the one hundred and fourth Psalm, “Let sinners cease to be in the earth, and 
the wicked be no more.” And in Isaiah, “The wicked and sinners shall be burned up together, and they 
who forsake God shall be consumed.” Do you not know that mercy is sometimes blended with the 
threatenings of God? He does not say that they must be burnt with eternal fires, but let them cease to be 
in the earth, and the wicked be no more. For it is one thing for them to desist from sin and wickedness, 
another for them to perish for ever and be burnt in eternal fire. And as for the passage which you quote 
from Isaiah, “Sinners and the wicked shall be burned up together,” he does not add for ever. “And they 
who forsake God shall be consumed.” This properly refers to heretics, who leave the straight path of the 
faith, and shall be consumed if they will not return to the Lord whom they have forsaken. And the same 
sentence is ready for you if you neglect to turn to better things. Again, is it not marvellous temerity to 
couple the wicked and sinners with the impious, for the distinction between them is great? Every impious 
person is wicked and a sinner; but we cannot conversely say every sinner and wicked person is also 
impious, for impiety properly belongs to those who have not the knowledge of God, or, if they have once 
had it, lose it by transgression. But the wounds of sin and wickedness, like faults in general, admit of 
healing. Hence, it is written, “Many are the scourges of the sinner”; it is not said that he is eternally 
destroyed. And through all the scourging and torture the faults of Israel are corrected, “For whom the 


Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” It is one thing to smite with the 
affection of a teacher and a parent; another to be madly cruel towards adversaries. Wherefore, we sing in 
the first Psalm, “The impious do not rise in the judgment,” for they are already sentenced to destruction; 
‘nor sinners in the counsel of the just.” To lose the glory of the resurrection is a different thing from 
perishing for ever. “The hour cometh,” he says, “In which all that are in the tombs shall hear His voice, 
and shall come forth: they that have done good unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done ill 
unto the resurrection of judgment.” And so the Apostle, in the same sense, because in the same Spirit, 
says to the Romans, “As many as have sinned without law shall also perish without law; and as many as 
have sinned under law, shall be judged by law.” The man without law is the unbeliever who will perish for 
ever. Under the law is the sinner who believes in God, and who will be judged by the law, and will not 
perish. If the wicked and sinners are to be burned with everlasting fire, are you not afraid of the sentence 
you pass on yourself, seeing that you admit you are wicked and a sinner, while still you argue that a man 
is not without sin, but that he may be. It follows that the only person who can be saved is an individual 
who never existed, does not exist, and perhaps never will, and that all our predecessors of whom we read 
must perish. Take your own case. You are puffed up with all the pride of Cato, and have Milo’s giant 
shoulders; but is it not amazing temerity for you, who are a sinner, to take the name of a teacher? If you 
are righteous, and, with a false humility, say you are a sinner, we may be surprised, but we shall rejoice at 
having so unique a treasure, and at reckoning amongst our friends a personage unknown to patriarch, 
prophet, and Apostle. And if Origen does maintain that no rational creatures ought to be lost, and allows 
repentance to the devil, what is that to us, who say that the devil and his attendants, and all impious 
persons and transgressors, perish eternally, and that Christians, if they be overtaken by sin, must be 
saved after they have been punished? 


29. Besides all this you add two chapters which contradict one another, and which, if true, would 
effectually close your mouth. “Except a man have learned, he cannot be acquainted with wisdom and 
understand the Scriptures.” And again, “He that has not been taught, ought not to assume that he knows 
the law.” You must, then, either produce the master from whom you learned, if you are lawfully to claim 
the knowledge of the law; or, if your master is a person who never learned from any one else, and taught 
you what he did nor know himself, it follows that you are not acting rightly in claiming a knowledge of 
Scripture, when you have not been taught, and in starting as a master before you have been a disciple. 
And yet, perhaps, with your customary humility, you make your boast that the Lord Himself, Who teaches 
all knowledge, was your master, and that, like Moses in the cloud and darkness, face to face, you hear the 
words of God, and so, with the halo round your head, take the lead of us. And even this is not enough, but 
all at once you turn Stoic, and thunder in our ears Zeno’s proud maxims. “A Christian ought to be so 
patient that if any one wished to take his property he would let it go with joy.” Is it not enough for us 
patiently to lose what we have, without returning thanks to him who ill-treats and plunders us, and 
sending after him all blessings? The Gospel teaches that to him who would go to law with us, and by strife 
and litigation take away our coat, we must give our cloak also. It does not enjoin the giving of thanks and 
joy at the loss of our property. What I say is this, not that there is any enormity in your view, but that 
everywhere you are prone to exaggeration, and indulge in ambitious flights. This is why you add that “The 
bravery of dress and ornament is an enemy of God.” What enmity, I should like to know, is there towards 
God if my tunic is cleaner than usual, or if the bishop, priest, or deacon, or any other ecclesiastics, at the 
offering of the sacrifices walk in white? Beware, ye clergy; beware, ye monks; widows and virgins, you are 
in peril unless the people see you begrimed with dirt, and clad in rags. I say nothing of lay-men, who 
proclaim open war and enmity against God if they wear costly and elegant apparel. 


30. Let us hear the rest. “We must love our enemies as we do our neighbours”; and immediately, falling 
into a deep slumber, you lay down this proposition: “We must never believe an enemy.” Not a word is 
needed from me to show the contradiction here. You will say that both propositions are found in Scripture, 
but you do not observe the particular connection in which the passages occur. I am told to love my 
enemies and pray for my persecutors. Am I bidden to love them as though they were my neighbours, 
kindred, and friends, and to make no difference between a rival and a relative? If I love my enemies as my 
neighbours, what more affection can I show to my friends? If you had maintained this position, you ought 
to have taken care not to contradict yourself by saying that we must never believe an enemy. But even the 
law teaches us how an enemy should be loved. If an enemy’s beast be fallen, we must raise it up. And the 
Apostle tells us, “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink. For by so doing thou shalt 
heap coals of fire upon his head,” not by way of curse and condemnation, as most people think, but to 
chasten and bring him to repentance, so that, overcome by kindness, and melted by the warmth of love, 
he may no longer be an enemy. 


31. Your next point is that “the kingdom of heaven is promised even in the Old Testament,” and you 
adduce evidence from the Apocrypha, although it is clear that the kingdom of heaven was first preached 
under the Gospel by John the Baptist, and our Lord and Saviour, and the Apostles. Read the Gospels. John 
the Baptist cries in the desert, “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand”; and concerning the 
Saviour it is written, “From that time He began to preach and to say, Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.” And again, “Jesus went round about the towns and villages, teaching in their synagogues, and 
preaching the kingdom of God.” And He commanded His Apostles to “go and preach, saying, the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” But you call us Manichaeans because we prefer the Gospel to the law, and say that 
in the latter we have the shadow, in the former, the substance, and you do not see that your foolishness 


goes hand in hand with impudence. It is one thing to condemn the law, as Manichaeus did; it is another to 
prefer the Gospel to the law, for this is in accordance with apostolic teaching. In the law the servants of 
the Lord speak, in the Gospel the Lord Himself; in the former are the promises, in the latter their 
fulfilment; there are the beginnings, here is perfection; in the law the foundations of works are laid; in the 
Gospel the edifice is crowned with the top-stone of faith and grace. I have mentioned this to show the 
character of the teaching given by our distinguished professor. 


32. The hundredth heading runs thus: “A man can be without sin, and easily keep the commandments of 
God if he chooses,” as to which enough has already been said. And although he professes to imitate, or 
rather complete the work of the blessed martyr Cyprian in the treatise which the latter wrote to Quirinus, 
he does not perceive that he has said just the opposite in the work under discussion. Cyprian, in the fifty- 
fourth heading of the third book, lays it down that no one is free from stain and without sin, and he 
immediately gives proofs, among them the passage in Job, “Who is cleansed from uncleanness? Not he 
who has lived but one day upon the earth.” And in the fifty-first Psalm, “Behold I was shapen in iniquity, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me.” And in the Epistle of John, “If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” You, on the other hand, maintain that “A man can be without 
sin,” and that you may give your words the semblance of truth, you immediately add, “And easily keep the 
commandments of God, if he chooses,” and yet they have been seldom or never kept by any one. Now, if 
they were easy, they ought to have been kept by all. But if, to concede you a point, at rare intervals some 
one may be found able to keep them, it is clear that what is rare is difficult. And by way of supplementing 
this and displaying the greatness of your own virtues (we are to believe, forsooth, that you bring forth the 
sentiment out of the treasure of a good conscience), you have a heading to the effect that: “We ought not 
to commit even light offences.” And for fear some one might think you had not explained in the work the 
meaning of light, you add that, “We must not even think an evil thought,” forgetting the words, “Who 
understands his offences? Clear thou me from hidden faults, and keep back thy servant from 
presumptuous sins, O Lord.” You should have known that the Church admits even failures through 
ignorance and sins of mere thought to be offences; so much so that she bids sacrifices be offered for 
errors, and the high priest who makes intercession for the whole people previously offers victims for 
himself. Now, if he were not himself righteous, he would never be commanded to offer for others. Nor, 
again, would he offer for himself if he were free from sins of ignorance. If I were to attempt to show that 
error and ignorance is sin, I must roam at large over the wide fields of Scripture. 


33. C. Pray have you not read that “He who looks upon a woman to lust after her hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart?” It seems that not only are the look and the allurements to vice reckoned as 
sin, but whatever it be to which we give assent. For either we can avoid an evil thought, and consequently 
may be free from sin; or, if we cannot avoid it, that is not reckoned as sin which cannot be avoided. 


A. Your argument is ingenious, but you do not see that it goes against Holy Scripture, which declares that 
even ignorance is not without sin. Hence it was that Job offered sacrifices for his sons, lest, perchance, 
they had unwittingly sinned in thought. And if, when one is cutting wood, the axe-head flies from the 
handle and kills a man, the owner is commanded to go to one of the cities of refuge and stay there until 
the high priest dies; that is to say, until he is redeemed by the Saviour’s blood, either in the baptistery, or 
in penitence which is a copy of the grace of baptism, through the ineffable mercy of the Saviour, who 
would not have any one perish, nor delights in the death of sinners, but would rather that they should be 
converted and live. 


C. It is surely strange justice to hold me guilty of a sin of error of which my conscience does not accuse 
itself. I am not aware that I have sinned, and am I to pay the penalty for an offence of which I am 
ignorant? What more can I do, if I sin voluntarily? 


A. Do you expect me to explain the purposes and plans of God? The Book of Wisdom gives an answer to 
your foolish question: “Look not into things above thee, and search not things too mighty for thee.” And 
elsewhere, “Make not thyself overwise, and argue not more than is fitting.” And in the same place, “In 
wisdom and simplicity of heart seek God.” You will perhaps deny the authority of this book; listen then to 
the Apostle blowing the Gospel trumpet: “O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past tracing out! For who hath known the mind 
of the Lord? or who hath been His counsellor?” Your questions are such as he elsewhere describes: “But 
foolish and ignorant questioning avoid, knowing that they gender strifes.” And in Ecclesiastes (a book 
concerning which there can be no doubt) we read, “I said, I will be wise, but it was far from me. That 
which is exceeding deep, who can find it out?” You ask me to tell you why the potter makes one vessel to 
honour, another to dishonour, and will not be satisfied with Paul, who replies on behalf of his Lord, “O 
man, who art thou that repliest against God?” 


The remainder of this book is occupied by a series of quotations from the Old Testament, designed to 
show that it is not only the outer and conscious act which is reckoned sinful, but the opposition to the 
Divine will, which is often implicit and half-conscious. Occasionally, also, the speaker shows how the texts 
quoted enforce the argument which he has before used, that men may be spoken of as righteous in a 
general sense, yet by no means free from sins of thought or desire, if not of act. 


The passages quoted are: 


Gen. viii. 21. I will not curse the ground... . for the mind of man is set on evil from his youth. 
xvii. 17, xviii. 12. Abraham and Sarah laughing at the promise. 

XXXVii. 35. Jacob’s excessive grief. 

Exod. xxi. 12, 13. The guilt of one who slays another unawares. 

Lev. iv. 2, 27. Offerings for sins of ignorance. 

v. 3. Offerings for ceremonial uncleanness. 

ix. 1. Offerings for Aaron at his consecration. 

xii. 6. Offerings for women after childbirth. 

xiv. 1, 6, xvi. 6, xii. 7. Offerings for the leper. 

xv. 31, xvi. 2, 5. Offerings for the people on the day of atonement. 


xxli. 14. Eating the hallowed things ignorantly; compared with 1 Cor. xi. 27, 28, of careless participation in 
Sacrament. 


Numbers vi. 1. Offerings for the Nazarite. 

xiv. 7, vii. 28, 29. Offerings for imploring God’s Mercy. 

Xxvili. 15, 22, xxix. 5, v. 11, 17. Offerings at the feast. 

Numbers xxxv. 13. The cities of refuge provided for manslayers. 
Deut. ix. 6, xviii. 13. Israel warned not to boast of righteousness. 
Xvili. 9-12, v. 14, 15. Perfection used only of avoiding idolatry. 
xxii. 8. The housetop without a parapet makes a man guilty. 
xxiii. 2. Defilement from unconscious personal acts. 

Josh. vii. 12. The people made guilty by the sin of Achan. 

xi. 19, 20. The racial guilt of the Canaanites. 

1 Sam. xiv. 27. Jonathan made guilty by tasting the honey. 

xvi. 6. The Lord sees the heart, not the outward appearance. 

2 Sam. iv. 11. Ishbosheth spoken of as righteous. 

vi. 7, 8. Uzzah smitten for carelessness. 

2 Sam. xxiv. 10. David’s numbering the people. 

1 Kings viii. 46. Solomon’s Prayer—There is none that sinneth not. 
xiv. 5. The prophet detecting the motive of Jeroboam’s wife. 

2 Kings iv. 27. Elijah seeing the Shunamite’s heart. 

1 Chron. ii. 32. Sept. Half-prophets. 


Habakkuk iii. 1. Vulgate. A prayer “for sins of ignorance” (“upon Shigionoth”), supposed to be in 
recognition of over-boldness in i. 2-4. 


Ezek. xlvi. 20. The sacrifice of Ezekiel’s restored temple. 
Jer. x. 23. The way of man not in himself. 

xvii. 9. The heart deceitful. 

Prov. xiv. 12. A way that seemeth right to a man. 


xix. 21. Many devices in a man’s heart. 


xx. 9. Who can say, I have a clean heart? 
17. Who will boast that he is clean? 


Eccl. vii. 16. The heart of a man is full of wickedness. 


BOOK II 


This book can hardly be said to form part of a dialogue. It is rather an argument from Scripture to prove 
the point of the Augustinian arguer, Atticus. From the fourth chapter onwards it consists, like the last five 
chapters of Book I., of a chain of Scripture texts, taken from the New Testament and the Prophets, to 
show the universality of sin, and thus to refute the Pelagian assertion that a man can be without sin if he 
wills. We shall, therefore, give, as in the previous case, a list of the texts and the first words of them, only 
giving Jerome’s words where he introduces some original remark of his own, or some noteworthy 
comment. 


The Pelagian begins by reiterating the dilemma: If the commandments are given to be obeyed, then man 
can be without sin; if he is, by his creation, such that he must be a sinner, then God, not he, is the author 
of sin. To the argument that sacrifices are enjoined for sins of ignorance, he replies by appealing from the 
Old Testament to the New, which leads to a discussion (2, 3) on St. Paul’s description of the conflict with 
sin, in Romans vii. Paul, it is argued, speaks not as a sinner, but as a man, and thus confesses the 
sinfulness of humanity. That men may be without ingrained vice is possible; that they can be without sin is 
not. This leads the Augustinian, Atticus, resuming his list of testimonies, to the fact that, though men are 
found who are righteous as avoiding wickedness (kakia), yet none is without sin (anamartetos ). 

In Psalm xxxii. 5. One who speaks of himself as “holy,” yet confesses his transgression. 

Prov. xxiv. 16. Explains this, “The righteous falls, but sins again.” 

xviii. 17, LXX. and Vulgate. A righteous man accuses himself when he begins to speak. 

Ps. lviii. 3. Sinners are estranged from the womb; that is, either, as St. Paul says (Rom. v. 14), they sin 
“after the similitude of Adam”; or, “when Christ, as the firstborn, opened the virgin’s womb” (Exod. xiii. 
2). The heretics refused to acknowledge the mystery, which was prefigured by the Eastern door of the 
Temple (Ezek. xliv. 2), which closed again when once the High Priest had gone through it. 

Job iv. 17-21. Shall mortal man be just with God? 

vii. 1. The life of man is temptation. 

20, 21. If I have sinned, what can I do? 

ix. 15, 16. If I were righteous, he would not hear me. 

29-31. If | wash myself with snow water, etc. 

x. 15. If I be righteous, etc. 

xiv. 4, 5. Who will be free from uncleanliness? Not one. 

Prov. xvi. 26, LXX. Man toileth in sorrow. 

Job xl. 4. What shall I answer thee? 


Prov. xx. 9. “Who will boast that he has a clean heart?” which shows at least that the commandments are 
not easy, as Pelagius says they are. 


1 John v. 3. “His commandments are not grievous,” and 
Matt. xi. 30. “My yoke is easy,” are true only in comparison with Judaism, and should be compared with 
Acts xv. 10. A yoke... which neither our fathers nor we are able to bear. 


James iv. 11. “Thou judgest the law,” that is, if you say that the condemnation of sins of ignorance is 
unreasonable. That we all sin in such ways is evident from 


James i. 20. “The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.” But anger is constantly 
condemned as in 


Prov. xv. 1, LXX. “Wrath destroys even wise men.” 


Eph. iv. 26. Let not the sun go down upon your wrath. 


Matt. v. 22. He who is angry . . . shall be in danger of council. 

Eccles. xi. 19. “Iam the most foolish of all men.” This is said by Christ in the person of humanity. So 
Ps. lxix. 5. “God, Thou knowest my foolishness.” But 

1 Cor. i. 25. The foolishness of God is wiser than men. 

Ecclus. i. 18. “In much wisdom is much grief,” shows the wise man’s sense of imperfection. So 

viii. 7. “I hated my life,” and 


14. “There be righteous men unto whom it happeneth according to the work of the wicked;” that is, God 
sees evil where we do not. 


17. “However much a man may labor, yet he shall not find it;” and 

ix. 2, 3. There is one event to all. The heart . . . is full of evil. 

x. 1. “Dead flies cause the ointment to stink;” That is, almost everyone is defiled by heresy or other faults. 
1 Pet. ii. 17, 18. Judgement must begin at the house of God. 


6. There are four emotions which agitate mankind, two relating to the present, two to the future; two to 
good, and two to evil. There is sorrow, called in Greek lupe, and joy, in Greek chara or hedone, although 
many translate the latter word by voluptas, pleasure; the one of which is referred to evil, the other to 
good. And we go too far if we rejoice over such things as we ought not, as, for example, riches, power, 
distinctions, the bad fortune of enemies, or their death; or, on the other hand, if we are tortured with grief 
on account of present evils, adversity, exile, poverty, weakness, and the death of kindred, all of which is 
forbidden by the Apostle. And again, if we covet those things which we consider good, inheritance, 
distinctions, unvaried prosperity, bodily health, and the like, in the possession of which we rejoice and find 
enjoyment; or if we fear those things which we deem adverse. Now, according to the Stoics, Zeno that is 
to say and Chrysippus, it is possible for a perfect man to be free from these emotions; according to the 
Peripatetics, it is difficult and even impossible, an opinion which has the constant support of all Scripture. 
Hence Josephus, the historian of the Maccabees, said that the emotions can be subdued and governed, not 
extirpated, and Cicero’s five books of “Tusculan Disputations” are full of these discussions. According to 
the Apostle, the weakness of the body and spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places fight 
against us. And the same writer tells us that the works of the flesh and the works of the spirit are 
manifest, and these are contrary the one to the other, so that we do not the things that we would. If we do 
not what we would, but what we would not, how can you say that a man can be without sin if he chooses? 
You see that neither an Apostle, nor any believer can perform what he wishes. “Love covereth a multitude 
of sins,” not so much sins of the past as sins of the present, that we may not sin any more while the love of 
God abideth in us. Wherefore it is said concerning the woman that was a sinner, “Her sins which are many 
are forgiven her, for she loved much.” And this shows us that the doing what we wish does not depend 
merely upon our own power, but upon the assistance which God in His mercy gives to our will. 


7. The quotations from Scripture are now continued: 


In 1 John i. 5, John i. 7, 8, Matt. v. 14, Christ and the Apostles are called the Light of the world. The world 
therefore is darkness. 


1 Tim. vi. 16. God only hath immortality and is “only wise”; yet others, like the Prince of Tyre (Ezek. xxviii. 
3), are wise derivatively. So we are pure, but only by grace. Thus 


1 John i. 7. The blood of Christ cleanses us. 

Job xxv. 5, 6. The stars are not pure in his sight. 

Gal. ii. 16. “By the law no flesh shall be justified;” but 

Rom. iii. 1, 24, 28, 30. Being justified freely through His grace, etc. 
vi. 14. Not under the law, but under grace. 

ix. 16. Not of him that willeth, but of God which showeth mercy. 

ix. 30-32. The Gentiles . . . attained to the righteousness by faith. 
x. 2. Christ is the end of the law to every one that believeth. 


8. The Apostle confesses his need of this grace for his work. 


1 Cor. i. 1-3. Grace to you from God. 

7, 8. That ye come behind in no gift—that no flesh may glory in His sight. 
1 Cor. iii. 6-10. Paul planted . . . but God gave the increase. 

18, 19. If any man thinketh himself to be wise, let him become a fool. 
iv. 4. I know nothing against myself, yet Iam not hereby justified. 

7, What have ye that ye did not receive? 

19. I will come to you, if the Lord will. 

9. The Apostle shows also his need of grace himself. 

1 Cor. xv. 9, 10. By the grace of God I am what I am, etc. 

2 Cor. iii. 4-6. Our sufficiency is of God. 

Gal. ii. 16. We have believed, that we might, be justified by faith. 

ii. 21. If righteousness come by the law, Christ is dead for nought. 

iii. 10, 13. Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law. 

24. The law our teacher to bring us to Christ. 

v. 4. Ye are severed from Christ, ye that would be justified by the law. 
10. 

Phil. ii. 13. It is God that worketh in you. 

2 Thess. iii. 3. The Lord is faithful, He shall establish you. 

1 Tim. vi. 20, 21. O Timothy, guard that which is committed unto thee. 
Tit. iii. 4-7. The kindness and mercy of God our Saviour saved us. 


11. We now turn to the Gospels “and supplement the flickering flame of the Apostolic light with the 
brightness of the lamp of Christ.” 


Matt. v. 22. “Every man who is angry . . . shall be in danger of the council.” Which of us is not here 
condemned? 


23, 24. “First be reconciled to thy brother.” Who is there that finds this command easy? 


37. “Let your speech be Yea, yea, Nay, nay.” Who has ever kept this commandment? The Psalmist says Ps. 
cxvi. 11. All men are liars. 


12. 

Matt. vi. 34. “Be not anxious for to-morrow.” Do you fulfil this? 

vii. 14. “Narrow is the gate which leadeth to life.” How can you say that the commandments are easy? 
Luke ix. 58. “The Son of Man hath not where to lay His head.” This is interpreted by 

Is. xxviii. 12. “Receive him that is weary, and this is my rest;” and 


Is. lxvi. 1, 2. “On whom shall I rest but on him that is humble?” Christ finds few on whom to rest. How 
then can His commands be said to be easy? 


Matt. ix. 12, 13. “I came not to call the righteous.” “They that are whole need not the physician.” Had the 
world not been full of sin, Christ would not have come. So 


Ps. xii. 1. Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth. 
xiv. 1, 3. They are corrupt... none doeth good. 
Matt. x. 9. “Get you no gold .. . nor shoes.” Who has fulfilled this? Not even the Apostles, for 


Acts xii. 8. The angel bids Peter to bind on his sandals. 


13. 


Matt. x. 22-34. Describes the persecutions of Christ’s followers, and gives the command to take up the 
cross. Are these easy? 


xiv. 31. Even Peter’s faith fails, and he begins to sink. 

xv. 19, 20. Out of the heart came evil thoughts, etc. 

xvi. 25. Whosoever will lose his life will find it. 

xviii. 7. “Woe to the man through whom stumbling cometh.” But 

James iii. 2. In many things we all stumble or err. 

Phil. ii. 21. All seek their own. 

Matt. xix. 21. The young lawyer had kept all the law, yet failed. 

xxiii. 26-28. The woes on the Pharisees fall in their measure upon all. 

14. 

Matt. xxvi. 39. “Not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” Yet Critobulus says, by his own will he can do right. 
Mark xiv. 37. “Could ye not watch with me one hour?” They could not. 

vi. 5. He could do no mighty works because of their unbelief. 

vii. 24. “He went into the borders of Tyre and Sidon.” If Christ could not do as he wished, how can we? 
ix. 5. Peter’s request at the Transfiguration shows his ignorance. 

xiii. 32. Even the Son knows not all things; how then can we? 

xiv. 35. If it be possible. How can you Say it is possible every hour to avoid sin? 
15. 

Mark xvi. 14. Even the Apostles showed unbelief and hardness of heart. 

1 John v. 19. The world lieth in the evil one. 

Luke i. 20. Even Zacharias disbelieved God’s message. 

Matt. xvii. 15. The disciples could not relieve the lunatic, because of unbelief. 
Mark iv. 34. The disciple’s dispute about precedence. 

Luke ix. 54. James and John show a vindictive spirit. 

xiv. 26, 27. The commands to forsake all and take up the cross are not easy. 
xvi. 15. That which is exalted among men is abomination in the sight of God. 
Xvii. 1. It is impossible but that occasions of stumbling should come. 

xvii. 6. The Apostles’ faith was not even like a grain of mustard seed. 

James iii. 2. 

Matt. xvii. 19. 

16. 

Luke xviii. 1. We are always to pray. This shows our weakness. 

27. Who, then, can be saved? It is possible, but to God only. 

xxii. 24. The contest for precedence at the last supper. 

31, 32. Peter’s faith almost overcome by Satan. 


Luke xxii. 43. Even Christ in his agony needs an angel to strengthen Him. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ISAIAH’S PROPHECIES CONSIDERED. THE VIRGINITY OF CHRIST’S MOTHER A SIGN. OTHER PROPHECIES ALSO 
SIGNS. METAPHORICAL SENSE OF PROPER NAMES IN SUNDRY PASSAGES OF THE PROPHETS 


You are equally led away by the sound of names, when you so understand the riches of Damascus, and the 
spoils of Samaria, and the king of Assyria, as if they portended that the Creator’s Christ was a warrior, not 
attending to the promise contained in the passage, “For before the Child shall have knowledge to cry, My 
father and My mother, He shall take away the riches of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria before the king 
of Assyria.” You should first examine the point of age, whether it can be taken to represent Christ as even 
yet a man, much less a warrior. Although, to be sure, He might be about to call to arms by His cry as an 
infant; might be about to sound the alarm of war not with a trumpet, but with a little rattle; might be 
about to seek His foe, not on horseback, or in chariot, or from parapet, but from nurse’s neck or 
nursemaid’s back, and so be destined to subjugate Damascus and Samaria from His mother’s breasts! It is 
a different matter, of course, when the babes of your barbarian Pontus spring forth to the fight. They are, I 
ween, taught to lance before they lacerate; swathed at first in sunshine and ointment, afterwards armed 
with the satchel, and rationed on bread and butter! Now, since nature, certainly, nowhere grants to man 
to learn warfare before life, to pillage the wealth of a Damascus before he knows his father and mother’s 
name, it follows that the passage in question must be deemed to be a figurative one. Well, but nature, says 
he, does not permit “a virgin to conceive,” and still the prophet is believed. And indeed very properly; for 
he has paved the way for the incredible thing being believed, by giving a reason for its occurrence, in that 
it was to be for a sign. “Therefore,” says he, “the Lord himself shall give you a sign; behold, a virgin shall 
conceive, and bear a son.” Now a sign from God would not have been a sign, unless it had been some 
novel and prodigious thing. Then, again, Jewish cavillers, in order to disconcert us, boldly pretend that 
Scripture does not hold that a virgin, but only a young woman, is to conceive and bring forth. They are, 
however, refuted by this consideration, that nothing of the nature of a sign can possibly come out of what 
is a daily occurrence, the pregnancy and child-bearing of a young woman. A virgin mother is justly 
deemed to be proposed by God as a sign, but a warlike infant has no like claim to the distinction; for even 
in such a case there does not occur the character of a sign. But after the sign of the strange and novel 
birth has been asserted, there is immediately afterwards declared as a sign the subsequent course of the 
Infant, who was to eat butter and honey. Not that this indeed is of the nature of a sign, nor is His “refusing 
the evil;” for this, too, is only a characteristic of infancy. But His destined capture of the riches of 
Damascus and the spoil of Samaria before the king of Assyria is no doubt a wonderful sign. Keep to the 
measure of His age, and seek the purport of the prophecy, and give back also to the truth of the gospel 
what you have taken away from it in the lateness of your heresy, and the prophecy at once becomes 
intelligible and declares its own accomplishment. Let those eastern magi wait on the new-born Christ, 
presenting to Him, (although) in His infancy, their gifts of gold and frankincense; and surely an Infant will 
have received the riches of Damascus without a battle, and unarmed. 


For besides the generally known fact, that the riches of the East, that is to say, its strength and resources, 
usually consist of gold and spices, it is certainly true of the Creator, that He makes gold the riches of the 
other nations also. Thus He says by Zechariah: “And Judah shall also fight at Jerusalem and shall gather 
together all the wealth of the nations round about, gold and silver.” Moreover, respecting that gift of gold, 
David also says: “And there shall be given to Him of the gold of Arabia;” and again: “The kings of Arabia 
and Saba shall offer to Him gifts.” For the East generally regarded the magi as kings; and Damascus was 
anciently deemed to belong to Arabia, before it was transferred to Syrophoenicia on the division of the 
Syrias (by Rome). Its riches Christ then received, when He received the tokens thereof in the gold and 
spices; while the spoils of Samaria were the magi themselves. These having discovered Him and honoured 
Him with their gifts, and on bended knee adored Him as their God and King, through the witness of the 
star which led their way and guided them, became the spoils of Samaria, that is to say, of idolatry, 
because, as it is easy enough to see, they believed in Christ. He designated idolatry under the name of 
Samaria, as that city was shameful for its idolatry, through which it had then revolted from God from the 
days of king Jeroboam. Nor is this an unusual manner for the Creator, (in His Scriptures ) figuratively to 
employ names of places as a metaphor derived from the analogy of their sins. Thus He calls the chief men 
of the Jews “rulers of Sodom,” and the nation itself “people of Gomorrah.” And in another passage He also 
says: “Thy father was an Amorite, and thy mother an Hittite,” by reason of their kindred iniquity; although 
He had actually called them His sons: “I have nourished and brought up children.” So likewise by Egypt is 
sometimes understood, in His sense, the whole world as being marked out by superstition and a curse. By 
a similar usage Babylon also in our (St.) John is a figure of the city of Rome, as being like (Babylon) great 
and proud in royal power, and warring down the saints of God. Now it was in accordance with this style 
that He called the magi by the name of Samaritans, because (as we have said) they had practised idolatry 
as did the Samaritans. Moreover, by the phrase “before or against the king of Assyria,” understand 
“against Herod;” against whom the magi then opposed themselves, when they refrained from carrying 
him back word concerning Christ, whom he was seeking to destroy. 


46. Pray that ye enter not into temptation. 

17. 

John v. 30. Even Christ says, “I cannot do anything by myself”; and 
vii. 10. Was irresolute about going up to the Feast of Tabernacles. 
19. None of you doeth the law. 


viii. 3. None of the accusers of the woman taken in adultery were without sin. Christ wrote their names in 
the earth (Jerem. xvii. 13). 


x. 8. All who came (not who were sent; Jerem. xiv. 15) before Christ were robbers. 
xvii. 12. I kept them—they did not keep themselves. 

Acts xv. 39. Paul and Barnabas quarrelled. 

xvi. 6, 7. They were forbidden to preach where they chose. 

18. Even the Apostles, with their full light, show their dependence on grace. 
Acts xvii. 30. The times before Christ were times of ignorance. 

1 Cor. iv. 19. I will come if the Lord will. 

James ii. 10. To stumble in one point is to be guilty of all. 

iii. 2. In many things we all stumble. 

8. The tongue is a deadly poison. 

19. 

James iv. 1. Wars arise from our lust. David indeed said, 

Ps. xxvi. 2. “Examine me and prove me,” etc. This self-confidence led to his fall. 
li. 1. Have mercy on me, O God. 

Ixxx. 5. “Thou feedest us with the bread of tears.” Similarly 

Ps. xxx. 6, 7. I said I shall never be moved . . . Thou didst hide Thy face. 
xxxli. 5. I said I will confess my sin, 

Xxxvii. 5, 6. He shall make thy righteousness as the light. 

39. The salvation of the righteous is of the Lord. 

Xxxviii. 7. There is no soundness in my flesh. 

Rom. vii. 18. In my flesh dwelleth no good thing. 

Ps. xxxviii. 8. Vulgate. My loins are filled with deceits. 

xxxix. 5. He hath made our days as handbreadths. 

lxix. 5. My sins are not hid from thee. 

Ixxvii. 2. My soul refused to be comforted. 

10. This is the changing of the right hand of the Most High. 

20. 

Ps. lxxxix. 2. Mercy shall be built up forever. 

xci. 6. From “the thing that walketh in darkness” who can be free? For 

xi. 2. “The wicked bend their bow”—an image of the heretics. 


xcii. 14. Those that are planted in the house of the Lord shall flourish. 


ciii. 8, 10. The Lord is full of compassion. 


2 Sam. viii. 13, 14. David receives the promises with the humble confession of his weakness. “Is this the 
law of man, O God?” 


xvi. 10. He humbles himself under Abishai’s violence and Shimei’s curse. 

xvii. 14. And is delivered only by God’s confounding the counsel of Ahithophel. 

1 Kings xiv. 8. It was God who gave Jeroboam the kingdom. 

21. 

1 Kings xv. 11. Asa, though a good man, was faulty. 

xix. 4. Elijah fled from Jezebel. 

Ps. cxviii. 6. The Lord is my keeper. 

2 Chron. xvii. 3. Jehoshaphat prospers because the Lord is with him. Yet 

xix. 2. He is rebuked for joining with Ahab. 

2 Chron. xxii. 9. Ahaziah received burial among kings because descended from righteous Jehoshaphat. 
2 Kings xviii. 3, 4, 7. Hezekiah did great things, but only through the Lord’s help. 
14. He gave the consecrated gold to the king of Assyria. 

22. Even the best kings of Judah were imperfect. 

2 Kings xx. 1, 5. Hezekiah wept when death was at hand, and recovered through special mercy. 
13, 17. But he sinned in receiving the Babylonian envoys. 

2 Chron. xxxii. 26. He fell by the lifting up of his heart. 

xxxiv. 2. Josiah was a righteous man; yet 

22, 23. He needed the aid of Huldah; and 

xxxv. 22. He was slain through not heeding God’s warning; and 

23. The prophets also are weak and sinful. 

Lam. iv. 20. Jeremiah lamented his fall. 


Numb. xx. 10, 12. Moses is punished for his sin at Meribah. This is the meaning of Ps. cxli. 6. Vulgate. 
Their judges were swallowed up, joined to the Rock, etc. 


Hosea ii. 19. God in mercy forgives Israel’s unfaithfulness. 

xi. 9. “I will not enter into the city.” Only the Holy One is not joined to the mass of ungodliness. 
Amos vi. 13. We turn righteousness into wormwood. 

Jonah i. 14. The sailors confess that God is just in raising the storm. 

Micah vii. 2. The godly man is perished from the earth, etc. 

vi. 8. The command of justice, mercy, and a humble walk with God is only possible to humble faith, for 
Ps. cxl. 6. “The wicked walk on every side,” and 

James iv. 6. God giveth grace to the humble. 

24. 

Habakkuk iii. 16. Let rottenness enter into my bones, if only I may rest, etc. 

Zech. iii. 1. Joshua is represented as clothed in filthy garments, and is freed through God’s mercy. 


But Jovinian’s heir says “I am quite free from sin, I have no filthy garments, I am governed by my own will, 
I am greater than an Apostle. The Apostle does what he would not, and what he would he does not; but I 


do what I will, and what I would not I do not: the kingdom of heaven has been prepared for me, or rather I 
have by my virtuous life prepared it for myself. Adam was subject to punishment, and so are others who 
think themselves guilty after the similitude of Adam’s transgressions; I and my crew alone have nothing to 
fear. Other men shut up in their cells and who never see women, because, poor creatures! they do not 
listen to my words, are tormented with desire: crowds of women may surround me, I feel no stirring of 
concupiscence. For to me may be applied the words, Holy stones are rolled upon the ground,’ and the 
reason why I am insensible to the attraction of sin is that in the power of free will I carry Christ’s trophy 
about with me.” But let us listen to God proclaiming by the mouth of Isaiah: “O my people, they which call 
thee happy cause thee to err, and destroy the way of thy paths.” Who is the greatest subverter of the 
people of God—he who, relying on the power of free choice, despises the help of the Creator, and is 
satisfied with following his own will, or he who dreads to be judged by the details of the Lord’s 
commandments? To men of this sort, God says, “Woe unto you that are wise in your own eyes, and 
prudent in your own sight.” Isaiah, if we follow the Hebrew, laments and says, “Woe is me because I have 
been silent, because I am a man of unclean lips: and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips, for 
mine eyes have seen the Lord of Hosts.” He for his meritorious and virtuous life enjoyed the sight of God, 
and conscious of his sins confessed that he had unclean lips. Not that he had said anything repugnant to 
the will of God, but because, either from fear, or from a deep sense of shame, he had been silent, and had 
not reproved the errors of the people so freely as a prophet should. When do we sinners rebuke offenders, 
we who flatter wealth and accept the persons of sinners for the sake of filthy lucre? for we shall hardly say 
that we speak with perfect frankness to men of whose assistance we stand in need. Suppose that we do 
not such things as they, suppose we keep ourselves from every form of sin; to refrain from speaking the 
truth is certainly sin. In the Septuagint, however, we do not find the words “because I have been silent,” 
but “because I was pricked,” that is with the consciousness of sin; and thus the words of the prophet are 
fulfilled. “My life was turned into misery while I was pierced by the thorn.” He was pricked by the thorn of 
sin: you are decked with the flowers of virtue. “The moon shall be ashamed, and the sun confounded, 
when the Lord shall punish the host of heaven on high.” This is explained by another passage. “Even the 
stars are unclean in His sight,” and again, “He chargeth His angels with folly.” The moon is ashamed, the 
sun is confounded, and the sky covered with sackcloth, and shall we fearlessly and joyously, as though we 
were free from all sin, face the majesty of the Judge, when the mountains shall melt away, that is, all who 
are lifted up by pride, and all the host of the heavens, whether they be stars, or angelic powers, when the 
heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll, and all their host shall fade away like leaves? 


The argument is now carried on mostly by the quotation of passages from the prophets: 
25. 


Is. xxxiv. 5. “My sword hath drunk its fill in the heavens. It will come down in Edom.” How much more is 
there wrath against sin on earth! Edom means blood, which cannot inherit the kingdom (1 Cor. xv. 50). 


xlv. 9. Woe unto him who striveth with his Maker. 

liii. 6. We have all gone astray like sheep. 

Ezek. xvi. 14. Jerusalem is perfect in beauty; yet 

Ezek. xvi. 60, 61. Her salvation is not of merit but of mercy. 

Nahum i. 3. Though he cleanse, yet will he not make thee innocent. 

1 Cor. xv. 9. lam not worthy—because I persecuted. 

Ezek. xx. 43, 44. When pardoned, Jerusalem will still remember her sin. 


Let us confess with shame that these are the utterances of men who have already won their reward; 
sinners upon earth, and still in our frail and mortal bodies let us adopt the language of the saints in 
heaven who have even been endowed with incorruption and immortality. “And ye say the way of the Lord 
is not equal, when your ways are not equal.” It is Pharisaic pride to attribute to the injustice of the 
Creator sins which are due to our own will, and to slander His righteousness. The sons of Zadok, the 
priests of the spiritual temple, that is the Church, go not out to the people in their ministerial robes, lest 
by human intercourse they may lose their holiness and be defiled. And do you suppose that you, in the 
thick of the throng, and an ordinary individual, are pure? 


26. Let us hastily run through the prophet Jeremiah: 

Jerem. v. 1, 2. Is there any that doeth justly, etc. 

vii. 21, 22. God rejects the sacrifices, because of the worshippers’ evil lives. 
xiii. 23. Can the Ethiopian change his skin? 


27. 


Jerem. xvii. 14. “Heal me, O Lord.” Otherwise Jeremiah could only say, as in the text next quoted, 
xx. 14, 17, 18. Cursed be the day wherein I was born, etc. 

xxiii. 23. Am Ia God at hand, etc. So conscious is he of God’s power. 

xxiv. 6, 7. God, not they themselves, will plant them, etc. 

xxvil. 21-24. Jeremiah needed the help of Ahikam. How much more do we need that of God. 

28. 

Jerem. xxxi. 34. The promise of the new covenant. 

xxxli. 30. The children of Israel have perpetually done evil. 

xxxvii. 18, 19. Yet Jeremiah himself trembled before Zedekiah. 

Jerem. xxx. 10, 11. Fear not, O Jacob, for I am with thee. 

29. 

Amos vi. 14. “We have taken us horns by our own strength.” These are the boasts of heretics. But 
Is. xvi. 6. His strength (Moab’s) is by no means according to his arrogance. 


Jerem. i. 7, 20. Men’s sin will only be abolished because God is gracious to them. If you will abandon your 
assertions of natural ability, I will concede that your whole contention stands good, but only by the gift of 
God. 


Lam. iii. 26-42. It is good that a man should quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord. 
30. 

Dan. iv. 17. The Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men. 

Ps. cxiii. 7, 8. He raiseth up the poor out of the dust. 

Is. xl. 17. He doeth what He will in heaven and in earth. 


The words of 2 Maccabees v. 17, which say that Antiochus Epiphanes had power to overthrow the Temple, 
“because of the multitude of sins,” are quoted in connection with the confessions of Daniel. 


Dan. ix. 5. “We have sinned and dealt perversely,” which is shown by 
20. “While I was yet praying,” etc., to be a personal, not only a national confession. 


24. The prophecy of the seventy weeks shows that the prophet looked to God alone for the establishment 
of righteousness. 


So then, until that end shall come, and this corruptible and mortal shall put on incorruption and 
immortality, we must be liable to sin; not, as you falsely say, owing to the fault of our nature and creation, 
but through the frailty and fickleness of human will, which varies from moment to moment; because God 
alone changeth not. You ask in what respects Abel, Enoch, Joshua the son of Nun, or Elisha, and the rest 
of the saints have sinned. There is no need to look for a knot in a bulrush; I freely confess I do not know; 
and I only wish that, when sins are manifest, I might still be silent. “I know nothing against myself,” says 
St. Paul, “yet am I not hereby justified.” “Man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh 
on the heart.” Before Him no man is justified. And so Paul says confidently, “All have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God”; and “God hath shut up all under sin that He may have mercy upon all”; and 
similarly in other passages which we have repeated again and again. 


BOOK III 


1. Critob. Iam charmed with the exuberance of your eloquence, but at the same time I would remind you 
that, “In the multitude of words there wanteth not transgression.” And how does it bear upon the question 
before us? You will surely admit that those who have received Christian baptism are without sin. And that 
being free from sin they are righteous. And that once they are righteous, they can, if they take care, 
preserve their righteousness, and so through life avoid all sin. 


Attic. Do you not blush to follow the opinion of Jovinian, which has been exploded and condemned? For he 
relies upon just the same proofs and arguments as you do; nay, rather, you are all eagerness for his 
inventions, and desire to preach in the East what was formerly condemned at Rome, and not long ago in 


Africa. Read then the reply which was given to him, and you will there find the answer to yourself. For in 
the discussion of doctrines and disputed points, we must have regard not to persons but to things. And yet 
let me tell you that baptism condones past offences, and does not preserve righteousness in the time to 
come; the keeping of that is dependent on toil and industry, as well as earnestness, and above all on the 
mercy of God. It is ours to ask, to Him it belongs to bestow what we ask; ours to begin, His it is to finish; 
ours to offer what we can, His to fulfil what we cannot perform. “For except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain that build it. Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.” Wherefore 
the Apostle bids us so run that we may attain. All indeed run, but one receiveth the crown. And in the 
Psalm it is written, “O Lord, thou hast crowned us with thy favour as with a shield.” For our victory is won 
and the crown of our victory is gained by His protection and through His shield; and here we run that 
hereafter we may attain; there he shall receive the crown who in this world has proved the conqueror. And 
when we have been baptized we are told, “Behold thou art made whole; sin no more lest a worse thing 
happen unto thee.” And again, “Know ye not that ye are a temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you? If any man profane the temple of God, him shall God destroy.” And in another place, “The 
Lord is with you so long as ye are with Him: if ye forsake Him, He will also forsake you.” Where is the 
man, do you suppose, in whom as in a shrine and sanctuary the purity of Christ is permanent, and in 
whose case the serenity of the temple is saddened by no cloud of sin? We cannot always have the same 
countenance, though the philosophers falsely boast that this was the experience of Socrates; how much 
less can our minds be always the same! As men have many expressions of countenance, so also do the 
feelings of their hearts vary. If it were possible for us to be always immersed in the waters of baptism, sins 
would fly over our heads and leave us untouched. The Holy Spirit would protect us. But the enemy assails 
us, and when conquered does not depart, but is ever lying in ambush, that he may secretly shoot the 
upright in heart. 


2. In the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which is written in the Chaldee and Syrian language, but in 
Hebrew characters, and is used by the Nazarenes to this day (I mean the Gospel according to the 
Apostles, or, as is generally maintained, the Gospel according to Matthew, a copy of which is in the library 
at Caesarea), we find, “Behold, the mother of our Lord and His brethren said to Him, John Baptist 
baptizes for the remission of sins; let us go and be baptized by him. But He said to them, what sin have I 
committed that I should go and be baptized by him? Unless, haply, the very words which I have said are 
only ignorance.” And in the same volume, “If thy brother sin against thee in word, and make amends to 
thee, receive him seven times in a day.” Simon, His disciple, said to Him, “Seven times in a day?” The Lord 
answered and said to him, “I say unto thee until seventy times seven.” Even the prophets, after they were 
anointed with the Holy Spirit, were guilty of sinful words. Ignatius, an apostolic man and a martyr, boldly 
writes, “The Lord chose Apostles who were sinners above all men.” It is of their speedy conversion that 
the Psalmist sings, “Their infirmities were multiplied; afterwards they made haste.” If you do not allow the 
authority of this evidence, at least admit its antiquity, and see what has been the opinion of all good 
churchmen. Suppose a person who has been baptized to have been carried off by death either 
immediately, or on the very day of his baptism, and I will generously concede that he neither thought nor 
said anything whereby, through error and ignorance, he fell into sin. Does it follow that he will, therefore, 
be without sin, because he appears not to have overcome, but to have avoided sin? Is not the true reason 
rather that by the mercy of God he was released from the prison of sins and departed to the Lord? We also 
say this, that God can do what He wills; and that man of himself and by his own will cannot, as you 
maintain, be without sin. If he can, it is idle for you now to add the word grace, for, with such a power, he 
has no need of it. If, however, he cannot avoid sin without the grace of God, it is folly for you to attribute 
to him an ability which he does not possess. For whatever depends upon another’s will, is not in the power 
of him whose ability you assert, but of him whose aid is clearly indispensable. 


3. C. What do you mean by this perversity, or, rather, senseless contention? Will you not grant me even so 
much—that when a man leaves the waters of baptism he is free from sin? 


A. Either I fail to express my meaning clearly, or you are slow of apprehension. 
C. How so? 


A. Remember both what you maintained and also what I say. You argued that a man can be free from sin if 
he chooses. I reply that it is an impossibility; not that we are to think that a man is not free from sin 
immediately after baptism, but that that time of sinlessness is by no means to be referred to human ability, 
but to the grace of God. Do not, therefore, claim the power for man, and I will admit the fact. For how can 
a man be able who is not able of himself? Or what is that sinlessness which is conditioned by the 
immediate death of the body? Should the man’s life be prolonged, he will certainly be liable to sins and to 
ignorance. 


C. Your logic stops my mouth. You do not speak with Christian simplicity, but entangle me in some fine 
distinctions between being and ability to be. 


A. Is it I who play these tricks with words? The article came from your own workshop. For you say, not 
that a man is free from sin, but that he is able to be; I, on the other hand, will grant what you deny, that a 
man is free from sin by the grace of God, and yet will maintain that he is not able of himself. 


C. It is useless to give commandments if we cannot keep them. 


A. No one doubts that God commanded things possible. But because men do not what they might, 
therefore the whole world is subject to the judgment of God, and needs His mercy. On the other hand, if 
you can produce a man who has fulfilled the whole law, you will certainly be able to show that there is a 
man who does not need the mercy of God. For everything which can happen must either take place in the 
past, the present, or the future. As to your assertion that a man can be without sin if he chooses, show 
that it has happened in the past, or at all events that it does happen at the present day; the future will 
reveal itself. If, however, you can point to no one who either is, or has been, altogether free from sin, it 
remains for us to confine our discussion to the future. Meanwhile, you are vanquished and a captive as 
regards two out of three periods of time, the past and the present. If anyone hereafter shall be greater 
than patriarchs, prophets, apostles, inasmuch as he is without sin, then you may perhaps be able to 
convince future generations as to their time. 


4. C. Talk as you like, argue as you please, you will never wrest from me free will, which God bestowed 
once for all, nor will you be able to deprive me of what God has given, the ability if I have the will. 


A. By way of example let us take one proof: “I have found David, the Son of Jesse, a man after Mine own 
heart, who shall do all My will.” There is no doubt that David was a holy man, and yet he who was chosen 
that he might do all God’s will is blamed for certain actions. Of course it was possible for him who was 
chosen for the purpose to do all God’s will. Nor is God to blame Who beforehand spoke of his doing all His 
will as commanded, but blame does attach to him who did not what was foretold. For God did not say that 
He had found a man who would unfailingly do His bidding and fulfil His will, but only one who would do 
all His will. And we, too, say that a man can avoid sinning, if he chooses, according to his local and 
temporal circumstances and physical weakness, so long as his mind is set upon righteousness and the 
string is well stretched upon the lyre. But if a man grow a little remiss it is with him as with the boatman 
pulling against the stream, who finds that, if he slackens but for a moment, the craft glides back and he is 
carried by the flowing waters whither he would not. Such is the state of man; if we are a little careless we 
learn our weakness, and find that our power is limited. Do you suppose that the Apostle Paul, when he 
wrote “the coat (or cloak) that I left at Troas with Carpus, bring when thou comest, and the books, 
especially the parchments,” was thinking of heavenly mysteries, and not of those things which are 
required for daily life and to satisfy our bodily necessities? Find me a man who is never hungry, thirsty, or 
cold, who knows nothing of pain, or fever, or the torture of strangury, and I will grant you that a man can 
think of nothing but virtue. When the Apostle was struck by the servant, he delivered himself thus against 
the High Priest who commanded the blow to be given: “God shall strike thee, thou whited wall.” We miss 
the patience of the Saviour Who was led as a lamb to the slaughter, and opened not His mouth, but 
mercifully said to the smiter, “If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why smitest thou 
Me?” We do not disparage the Apostle, but declare the glory of God Who suffered in the flesh and 
overcame the evil inflicted on the flesh and the weakness of the flesh—to say nothing of what the Apostle 
says elsewhere: “Alexander, the coppersmith, did me much evil; the Lord, the righteous Judge, will 
recompense him in that day.” 


5. C. I have been longing to say something, but have checked the words as they were bursting from my 
lips. You compel me to Say it. 


A. Who hinders you from saying what you think? Either what you are going to say is good—and you ought 
not to deprive us of what is good—or it is bad, and, therefore, it is not regard for us, but shame that keeps 
you silent. 


C. I will say, I will say after all, what I think. Your whole argument tends to this: You accuse nature, and 
blame God for creating man such as he is. 


A. Is this what you wished, and yet did not wish, to say? Pray speak out, so that all may have the benefit of 
your wisdom. Are you censuring God because he made man to be man? Let the angels also complain 
because they are angels. Let every creature discuss the question, Why it is as it was created? and not 
what the Creator could have made it. I must now amuse myself with the rhetorical exercises of childhood, 
and passing from the gnat and the ant to cherubim and seraphim, inquire why each was not created with 
a happier lot. And when I reach the exalted powers, I will argue the point: Why God alone is only God, and 
did not make all things gods? For, according to you, He will either be unable to do so, or will be guilty of 
envy. Censure Him, and demand why He allows the devil to be in this world, and carry off the crown when 
you have won the victory. 


C. Iam not so senseless as to complain of the existence of the devil, through whose malice death entered 
into the world; but what grieves me is this: that dignitaries of the Church, and those who usurp the title of 
master, destroy free will; and once that is destroyed, the way is open for the Manichaeans. 


A. Am I the destroyer of free will because, throughout the discussion, my single aim has been to maintain 
the omnipotence of God as well as free will? 


C. How can you have free will, and yet say that man can do nothing without God’s assistance? 


A. If he is to be blamed who couples free will and God’s help, it follows that we ought to praise him who 
does away with God’s help. 


C. Iam not making God’s help unnecessary, for to His grace we owe all our ability; but I and those who 
think with me keep both within their own bounds. To God’s grace we assign the gift of the power of free 
choice; to our own will, the doing, or the not doing, of a thing; and thus rewards and punishments for 
doing or not doing can be maintained. 


6. A. You seem to me to be lost in forgetfulness, and to be going over the lines of argument already 
traversed as though not a word had been previously said. For, by this long discussion, it has been 
established that the Lord, by the same grace wherewith He bestowed upon us free choice, assists and 
supports us in our individual actions. 


C. Why, then, does He crown and praise what He has Himself wrought in us? 


A. That is to say, our will which offered all it could, the toil which strove in action, and the humility which 
ever looked to the help of God. 


C. So, then, if we have not done what He commanded, either God was willing to assist us, or He was not. 
If He was willing and did assist us, and yet we have not done what we wished, then He, and not we, has 
been overcome. But if He would not help, the man is not to be blamed who wished to do His will, but God, 
who was able to help, but would not. 


A. Do you not see that your dilemma has landed you in a deep abyss of blasphemy? Whichever way you 
take it, God is either weak or malevolent, and He is not so much praised because He is the author of good 
and gives His help, as abused for not restraining evil. Blame Him, then, because He allows the existence 
of the devil, and has suffered, and still suffers, evil to be done in the world. This is what Marcion asks, and 
the whole pack of heretics who mutilate the Old Testament, and have mostly spun an argument something 
like this: Either God knew that man, placed in Paradise, would transgress His command, or He did not 
know. If He knew, man is not to blame, who could not avoid God’s foreknowledge, but He Who created him 
such that he could not escape the knowledge of God. If He did not know, in stripping Him of 
foreknowledge you also take away His divinity. Upon the same showing God will be deserving of blame for 
choosing Saul, who was to prove one of the worst of kings. And the Saviour must be convicted either of 
ignorance, or of unrighteousness, inasmuch as He said in the Gospel, “Did I not choose you the twelve, 
and one of you is a devil?” Ask Him why He chose Judas, a traitor? Why He entrusted to him the bag when 
He knew that he was a thief? Shall I tell you the reason? God judges the present, not the future. He does 
not make use of His foreknowledge to condemn a man though He knows that he will hereafter displease 
Him; but such is His goodness and unspeakable mercy that He chooses a man who, He perceives, will 
meanwhile be good, and who, He knows, will turn out badly, thus giving him the opportunity of being 
converted and of repenting. This is the Apostle’s meaning when he says, “Dost thou not know that the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance? but after thy hardness and impenitent heart treasurest up 
for thyself wrath in the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of God, Who will render to 
every man according to his works.” For Adam did not sin because God knew that he would do so; but God 
inasmuch as He is God, foreknew what Adam would do of his own free choice. You may as well accuse God 
of falsehood because He said by the mouth of Jonah: “Yet three days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” 
But God will reply by the mouth of Jeremiah, “At what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and 
concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to break down, and to destroy it; if that nation, concerning which 
I have spoken, turn from their evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to do unto them. And at what 
instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to build and to plant it; if it do evil in 
my sight, that it obey not my voice, then I will repent of the good, wherewith I said I would benefit them.” 
Jonah, on a certain occasion, was indignant because, at God’s command, he had spoken falsely; but his 
sorrow was proved to be ill founded, since he would rather speak truth and have a countless multitude 
perish, than speak falsely and have them saved. His position was thus illustrated: “Thou grievest over the 
ivy (or gourd), for the which thou hast not laboured, neither madest it grow, which came up in a night, and 
perished in a night; and should not I have pity on Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more than six 
score thousand persons that cannot discern between their right hand and their left hand?” If there was so 
vast a number of children and simple folk, whom you will never be able to prove sinners, what shall we 
say of those inhabitants of both sexes who were at different periods of life? According to Philo, and the 
wisest of philosophers, Plato (so the “Timaeus” tells us), in passing from infancy to decrepit old age, we go 
through seven stages, which so gradually and so gently follow one another that we are quite insensible of 
the change. 


C. The drift of your whole argument is this—what the Greeks call autexousion , and we free will, you admit 
in terms, but in effect destroy. For you make God the author of sin, in asserting that man can of himself do 
nothing, but that he must have the help of God to Whom is imputed all we do. But we say that, whether a 
man does good or evil, it is imputed to him on account of the faculty of free choice, inasmuch as he did 
what he chose, and not to Him Who once for all gave him free choice. 


A. Your shuffling is to no purpose; you are caught in the snares of truth. For upon this showing, even if He 
does not Himself assist, according to you He will be the author of evil, because He might have prevented 


it and did not. It is an old maxim that if a man can deliver another from death and does not, he is a 
homicide. 


C. I withdraw and yield the point; you have won; provided, however, that victory is the subverting of the 
truth by specious words, that is to say, not by truth, but by falsehood. For I might make answer to you in 
the Apostle’s words, “Though I be rude in speech, yet not in knowledge.” When you speak, your rhetorical 
tricks are too much for me, and I seem to agree with you; but when you stop speaking, it all goes out of 
my head, and I see quite clearly that your argument does not flow from the fountains of truth and 
Christian simplicity, but rests on the laboured subtleties of the philosophers. 


A. Do you wish me, then, once more to resort to the evidence of Scripture? If so, what becomes of the 
boast of your disciples that no one can answer your arguments or solve the questions you raise? 


C. I not only wish, but am eager that you should do so. Show me any place in Holy Scripture where we 
find that, the power of free choice being lost, a man does what of himself he either would not, or could not 
do. 


8. A. We must use the words of Scripture not as you propose, but as truth and reason demand. Jacob says 
in his prayer, “If the Lord God will be with me, and will keep me in this way that I go, and will give me 
bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so that I come again to my father’s house in peace, then shall the 
Lord be my God, and this stone, which I have set up for a token, shall be God’s house; and of all that Thou 
shalt give me I will surely give the tenth unto Thee.” He did not say, If thou preserve my free choice, and I 
gain by my toil food and raiment, and return to my father’s house. He refers everything to the will of God, 
that he may be found worthy to receive that for which he prays. On Jacob’s return from Mesopotamia an 
army of angels met him, who are called God’s camp. He afterwards contended with an angel in the form 
of a man, and was strengthened by God; whereupon, instead of Jacob, the supplanter, he received the 
name, the most upright of God. For he would not have dared to return to his cruel brother unless he had 
been strengthened and secured by the Lord’s help. In the sequel we read, “The sun rose upon him after he 
passed over Phanuel,” which is, being interpreted, the face of God. Hence Moses also says, “I have seen 
the Lord face to face, and my life is preserved,” not by any natural quality—but by the condescension of 
God, Who had mercy. So then the Sun of Righteousness rises upon us when God makes His face to shine 
upon us and gives us strength. Joseph in Egypt was shut up in prison, and we next hear that the keeper of 
the prison, believing in his fidelity, committed everything to his hand. And the reason is given: “Because 
the Lord was with him: and whatsoever he did, the Lord made it to prosper.” Wherefore, also, dreams 
were suggested to Pharaoh’s attendants, and Pharaoh had one which none could interpret, that so Joseph 
might be released, and his father and brethren fed, and Egypt saved in the time of famine. Moreover, God 
said to Israel, in a vision of the night, “I am the God of thy fathers; fear not to go down into Egypt; for I 
will make of thee there a great nation, and I will go down with thee into Egypt; and I will also surely bring 
thee up again, and Joseph shall put his hand upon thine eyes.” Where in this passage do we find the power 
of free choice? Is not the whole circumstance that he ventured to go to his son, and entrust himself to a 
nation that knew not the Lord, due to the help of the God of his fathers? The people was released from 
Egypt with a strong hand and an outstretched arm; not the hand of Moses and Aaron, but of Him who set 
the people free by signs and wonders, and at last smote the firstborn of Egypt, so that they who at first 
were persistent in keeping the people, eagerly urged them to depart. Solomon says, “Trust in the Lord 
with all thine heart, and lean not upon thine own understanding: in all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He 
shall direct thy paths.” Understand what He says—that we must not trust in our wisdom, but in the Lord 
alone, by Whom the steps of a man are directed. Lastly, we are bidden to show Him our ways, and make 
them known, for they are not made straight by our own labour, but by His assistance and mercy. And so it 
is written, “Make my way right before Thy face,” so that what is right to Thee may seem also right to me. 
Solomon says the same—“Commit thy works unto the Lord, and thy thoughts shall be established.” Our 
thoughts are then established when we commit all we do to the Lord our helper, resting it, as it were, 
upon the firm and solid rock, and attribute everything to Him. 


9. The Apostle Paul, rapidly recounting the benefits of God, ended with the words, “And who is sufficient 
for these things?” Wherefore, also, in another place he says, “Such confidence have we through Christ to 
Godward; not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think anything as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is 
from God; Who also made us sufficient as ministers of a new covenant; not of the letter but of the spirit; 
for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” Do we still dare to pride ourselves on free will, and to 
abuse the benefits of God to the dishonour of the giver? Whereas the same chosen vessel openly writes, 
“We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the exceeding greatness of the power may be of God, and 
not from ourselves.” Therefore, also, in another place, checking the impudence of the heretics, he says, 
“He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. For not he that commendeth himself is approved, but whom 
the Lord commendeth.” And again, “In nothing was I behind the very chiefest Apostles, though I be 
nothing.” Peter, disturbed by the greatness of the miracles he witnessed, said to the Lord, “Depart from 
me, for Iam a sinful man.” And the Lord said to His disciples, “I am the vine and ye are the branches: He 
that abideth in Me and I in him, the same beareth much fruit, for apart from Me ye can do nothing.” Just 
as the vine branches and shoots immediately decay when they are severed from the parent stem, so all 
the strength of men fades and perishes, if it be bereft of the help of God. “No one,” He says, “can come 
unto Me except the Father Who sent Me draw him.” When He says, “No one can come unto Me,” He 


shatters the pride of free will; because, even if a man will to go to Christ, except that be realized which 
follows—”unless My heavenly Father draw him”—desire is to no purpose, and effort is in vain. At the same 
time it is to be noted that he who is drawn does not run freely, but is led along either because he holds 
back and is sluggish, or because he is reluctant to go. 


10. Now, how can a man who cannot by his own strength and labour come to Jesus, at the same time avoid 
all sins? and avoid them perpetually, and claim for himself a name which belongs to the might of God? For 
if He and I are both without sin, what difference is there between me and God? One more proof only I will 
adduce, that I may not weary you and my hearers. Sleep was removed from the eyes of Ahasuerus, whom 
the Seventy call Artaxerxes, that he might turn over the memoirs of his faithful ministers and come upon 
Mordecai, by whose evidence he was delivered from a conspiracy; and that thus Esther might be more 
acceptable, and the whole people of the Jews escape imminent death. There is no doubt that the mighty 
sovereign to whom belonged the whole East, from India to the North and to Ethiopia, after feasting 
sumptuously on delicacies gathered from every part of the world would have desired to sleep, and to take 
his rest, and to gratify his free choice of sleep, had not the Lord, the provider of all good things, hindered 
the course of nature, so that in defiance of nature the tyrant’s cruelty might be overcome. If I were to 
attempt to produce all the instances in Holy Writ, I should be tedious. All that the saints say is a prayer to 
God; their whole prayer and supplication a strong wrestling for the pity of God, so that we, who by our 
own strength and zeal cannot be saved, may be preserved by His mercy. But when we are concerned with 
grace and mercy, free will is in part void; in part, I say, for so much as this depends upon it, that we wish 
and desire, and give assent to the course we choose. But it depends on God whether we have the power in 
His strength and with His help to perform what we desire, and to bring to effect our toil and effort. 


11. C. I simply said that we find the help of God not in our several actions, but in the grace of creation and 
of the law, that free will might not be destroyed. But there are many of us who maintain that all we do is 
done with the help of God. 


A. Whoever says that must leave your party. Either, then, say the same yourself and join our side, or, if you 
refuse, you will be just as much our enemy as those who do not hold our views. 


C. I shall be on your side if you speak my sentiments, or rather you will be on mine if you do not contradict 
them. You admit health of body, and deny health of the soul, which is stronger than the body. For sin is to 
the soul what disease or a wound is to the body. If then you admit that a man may be healthy so far as he 
is flesh, why do you not say he may be healthy so far as he is spirit? 


A. I will follow in the line you point out, 

“and you to-day 

Shall ne’er escape; where’r you call, I come.” 
C. Iam ready to listen. 


A. And I to speak to deaf ears. I will therefore reply to your argument. Made up of soul and body, we have 
the nature of both substances. As the body is said to be healthy if it is troubled with no weakness, so the 
soul is free from fault if it is unshaken and undisturbed. And yet, although the body may be healthy, sound, 
and active, with all the faculties in their full vigour, yet it suffers much from infirmities at more or less 
frequent intervals, and, however strong it may be, is sometimes distressed by various humours; so the 
soul, bearing the onset of thoughts and agitations, even though it escape shipwreck, does not sail without 
danger, and remembering its weakness, is always anxious about death, according as it is written, “What 
man is he that shall live and not see death?”—death, which threatens all mortal men, not through the 
decay of nature, but through the death of sin, according to the prophet’s words, “The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die.” Besides, we know that Enoch and Elias have not yet seen this death which is common to man 
and the brutes. Show me a body which is never sick, or which after sickness is ever safe and sound, and I 
will show you a soul which never sinned, and after acquiring virtues will never again sin. The thing is 
impossible, and all the more when we remember that vice borders on virtue, and that, if you deviate ever 
so little, you will either go astray or fall over a precipice. How small is the interval between obstinacy and 
perseverance, miserliness and frugality, liberality and extravagance, wisdom and craft, intrepidity and 
rashness, caution and timidity! some of which are classed as good, others as bad. And the same applies to 
bodies. If you take precautions against biliousness, the phlegm increases. If you dry up the humours too 
quickly, the blood becomes heated and vitiated with bile, and a sallow hue spreads over the countenance. 
Without question, however much we may exercise all the care of the physician, and regulate our diet, and 
be free from indigestion and whatever fosters disease, the causes of which are in some cases hidden from 
us and known to God alone, we shiver with cold, or burn with fever, or howl with colic, and implore the 
help of the true physician, our Saviour, and say with the Apostles, “Master, save us, we perish.” 


12. C. Granted that no one could avoid all sin in boyhood, youth, and early manhood; can you deny that 
very many righteous and holy men, after falling into vice, have heartily devoted themselves to the 
acquisition of virtue and through these have escaped sin? 


A. This is what I told you at the beginning—that it rests with ourselves either to sin or not to sin, and to 
put the hand either to good or evil; and thus free will is preserved, but according to circumstances, time, 
and the state of human frailty; we maintain, however, that perpetual freedom from sin is reserved for God 
only, and for Him Who being the Word was made flesh without incurring the defects and the sins of the 
flesh. And, because I am able to avoid sin for a short time, you cannot logically infer that I am able to do 
so continually. Can I fast, watch, walk, sing, sit, sleep perpetually? 


C. Why then in Holy Scripture are we stimulated to aim at perfect righteousness? For example: “Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God,” and “Blessed are the undefiled in the way, who walk in the 
law of the Lord.” And God says to Abraham, “I am thy God, be thou pleasing in My sight, and be thou 
without spot, or blame, and I will make My covenant between Me and thee, and will multiply thee 
exceedingly.” If that is impossible which Scripture testifies, it was useless to command it to be done. 


A. You play upon Scripture until you wear a question threadbare, and remind me of the platform tricks of 
a conjurer who assumes a variety of characters, and is now Mars, next moment Venus; so that he who was 
at first all sternness and ferocity is dissolved into feminine softness. For the objection you now raise with 
an air of novelty—”Blessed are the pure in heart,” “Blessed are the undefiled in the way,” and “Be without 
spot,” and so forth—is refuted when the Apostle replies, “We know in part, and we prophesy in part,” and, 
“Now we see through a mirror darkly, but when that which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall 
be done away.” And therefore we have but the shadow and likeness of the pure heart, which hereafter is 
destined to see God, and, free from spot or stain, to live with Abraham. However great the patriarch, 
prophet, or Apostle may be, it is said to them, in the words of our Lord and Saviour, “If ye being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your Father Which is in heaven give good 
things to them which ask Him?” Then again even Abraham, to whom it was said, “Be thou without spot 
and blame,” in the consciousness of his frailty fell upon his face to the earth. And when God had spoken to 
Him, saying, “Thy wife Sarai shall no longer be called Sarai, but Sara shall her name be, and I will give 
thee a son by her, and I will bless him and he shall become a great nation, and kings of nations shall 
spring from him,” the narrative at once proceeds to say, “Abraham fell upon his face, and laughed, and 
said in his heart, Shall a child be born unto him that is an hundred years old? and shall Sarah, that is 
ninety years old, bear?” And Abraham said unto God, “Oh, that Ishmael might live before thee!” And God 
said, “Nay, but Sarah thy wife shall bear thee a son, and thou shalt call his name Isaac,” and so on. He 
certainly had heard the words of God, “I am thy God, be thou pleasing in My sight, and without spot”; why 
then did he not believe what God promised, and why did he laugh in his heart, thinking that he escaped 
the notice of God, and not daring to laugh openly? Moreover he gives the reasons for his unbelief, and 
says, “How is it possible for a man that is an hundred years old to beget a son of a wife that is ninety years 
old?” “Oh, that Ishmael might live before thee,” he says. “Ishmael whom thou once gavest me. I do not ask 
a hard thing, I am content with the blessing I have received.” God convinced him by a mysterious reply. 
He said, “Yea.” The meaning is, that shall come to pass which you think shall not be. Your wife Sara shall 
bear you a son, and before she conceives, before he is born, I will give the boy a name. For, from your 
error in secretly laughing, your son shall be called Isaac, that is laughter. But if you think that God is seen 
by those who are pure in heart in this world, why did Moses, who had previously said, “I have seen the 
Lord face to face, and my life is preserved,” afterwards entreat that he might see him distinctly? And 
because he said that he had seen God, the Lord told him, “Thou canst not see My face. For man shall not 
see My face, and live.” Wherefore also the Apostle calls Him the only invisible God, Who dwells in light 
unapproachable, and Whom no man hath seen, nor can see. And the Evangelist John in holy accents 
testifies, saying, “No man hath at any time seen God. The only begotten Son Who is in the bosom of the 
Father, He hath declared Him.” He Who sees, also declares, not how great He is Who is seen, nor how 
much He knows Who declares; but as much as the capacity of mortals can receive. 


13. And whereas you think he is blessed who is undefiled in the way, and walks in His law, you must 
interpret the former clause by the latter. From the many proofs I have adduced you have learnt that no 
one has been able to fulfil the law. And if the Apostle, in comparison with the grace of Christ, reckoned 
those things as filth which formerly, under the law, he counted gain, so that he might win Christ, how 
much more certain ought we to be that the reason why the grace of Christ and of the Gospel has been 
added is that, under the law, no one could be justified? Now if, under the law, no one is justified, how is he 
perfectly undefiled in the way who is still walking and hastening to reach the goal? Surely, he who is in 
the course, and who is advancing on the road, is inferior to him who has reached his journey’s end. If, 
then, he is undefiled and perfect who is still walking in the way and advancing in the law, what more shall 
he have who has arrived at the end of life and of the law? Hence the Apostle, speaking of our Lord, says 
that, at the end of the world, when all virtues shall receive their consummation, He will present His holy 
Church to Himself without spot or wrinkle, and yet you think that Church perfect, while yet in the flesh, 
which is subject to death and decay. You deserve to be told, with the Corinthians, “Ye are already perfect, 
ye are already made rich: ye reign without us, and I would that ye did reign, that we might also reign with 
you”—since true and stainless perfection belongs to the inhabitants of heaven, and is reserved for that 
day when the bridegroom shall say to the bride, “Thou art all fair, my love; and there is no spot in thee.” 
And in this sense we must understand the words: “That ye may be blameless and harmless, as children of 
God, without blemish”; for He did not say ye are, but may be. He is contemplating the future, not stating a 
case pertaining to the present; so that here is toil and effort, in that other world the rewards of labour and 
of virtue. Lastly, John writes: “Beloved, we are sons of God, and it is not yet made manifest what we shall 


CHAPTER XIV 


FIGURATIVE STYLE OF CERTAIN MESSIANIC PROPHECIES IN THE PSALMS. MILITARY METAPHORS APPLIED TO 
CHRIST 


This interpretation of ours will derive confirmation, when, on your supposing that Christ is in any passage 
called a warrior, from the mention of certain arms and expressions of that sort, you weigh well the 
analogy of their other meanings, and draw your conclusions accordingly. “Gird on Thy sword,” says David, 
“upon Thy thigh.” But what do you read about Christ just before? “Thou art fairer than the children of 
men; grace is poured forth upon Thy lips.” It amuses me to imagine that blandishments of fair beauty and 
graceful lips are ascribed to one who had to gird on His sword for war! So likewise, when it is added, 
“Ride on prosperously in Thy majesty,” the reason is subjoined: “Because of truth, and meekness, and 
righteousness.” But who shall produce these results with the sword, and not their opposites rather— 
deceit, and harshness, and injury—which, it must be confessed, are the proper business of battles? Let us 
see, therefore, whether that is not some other sword, which has so different an action. Now the Apostle 
John, in the Apocalypse, describes a sword which proceeded from the mouth of God as “a doubly sharp, 
two-edged one.” This may be understood to be the Divine Word, who is doubly edged with the two 
testaments of the law and the gospel—sharpened with wisdom, hostile to the devil, arming us against the 
spiritual enemies of all wickedness and concupiscence, and cutting us off from the dearest objects for the 
sake of God’s holy name. If, however, you will not acknowledge John, you have our common master Paul, 
who “girds our loins about with truth, and puts on us the breastplate of righteousness, and shoes us with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace, not of war; who bids us take the shield of faith, wherewith we may 
be able to quench all the fiery darts of the devil, and the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, 
which (he says) is the word of God.” This sword the Lord Himself came to send on earth, and not peace. If 
he is your Christ, then even he is a warrior. If he is not a warrior, and the sword he brandishes is an 
allegorical one, then the Creator’s Christ in the psalm too may have been girded with the figurative sword 
of the Word, without any martial gear. The above-mentioned “fairness” of His beauty and “grace of His 
lips” would quite suit such a sword, girt as it even then was upon His thigh in the passage of David, and 
sent as it would one day be by Him on earth. For this is what He says: “Ride on prosperously in Thy 
majesty “—advancing His word into every land, so as to call all nations: destined to prosper in the success 
of that faith which received Him, and reigning, from the fact that He conquered death by His resurrection. 
“Thy right hand,” says He, “shall wonderfully lead Thee forth,” even the might of Thy spiritual grace, 
whereby the knowledge of Christ is spread. “Thine arrows are sharp;” everywhere Thy precepts fly about, 
Thy threatenings also, and convictions of heart, pricking and piercing each conscience. “The people shall 
fall under Thee,” that is, in adoration. Thus is the Creator’s Christ mighty in war, and a bearer of arms; 
thus also does He now take the spoils, not of Samaria alone, but of all nations. Acknowledge, then, that 
His spoils are figurative, since you have learned that His arms are allegorical. Since, therefore, both the 
Lord speaks and His apostle writes such things in a figurative style, we are not rash in using His 
interpretations, the records of which even our adversaries admit; and thus in so far will it be Isaiah’s 
Christ who has come, in as far as He was not a warrior, because it is not of such a character that He is 
described by Isaiah. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE TITLE CHRIST SUITABLE AS A NAME OF THE CREATOR'S SON, BUT UNSUITED TO MARCION’S CHRIST 


Touching then the discussion of His flesh, and (through that) of His nativity, and incidentally of His name 
Emmanuel, let this suffice. Concerning His other names, however, and especially that of Christ, what has 
the other side to say in reply? If the name of Christ is as common with you as is the name of God—so that 
as the Son of both Gods may be fitly called Christ, so each of the Fathers may be called Lord—reason will 
certainly be opposed to this argument. For the name of God, as being the natural designation of Deity, 
may be ascribed to all those beings for whom a divine nature is claimed,—as, for instance, even to idols. 
The apostle says: “For there be that are called gods, whether in heaven or in earth.” The name of Christ, 
however, does not arise from nature, but from dispensation; and so becomes the proper name of Him to 
whom it accrues in consequence of the dispensation. Nor is it subject to be shared in by any other God, 
especially a rival, and one that has a dispensation of His own, to whom it will be also necessary that He 
should possess names apart from all others. For how happens it that, after they have devised different 
dispensations for two Gods they admit into this diversity of dispensation a community of names; whereas 
no proof could be more useful of two Gods being rival ones, than if there should be found coincident with 
their (diverse) dispensations a diversity also of names? For that is not a state of diverse qualities, which is 
not distinctly indicated in the specific meanings of their designations. Whenever these are wanting, there 
occurs what the Greeks call the katachresis of a term, by its improper application to what does not belong 
to it. In God, however, there ought, I suppose, to be no defect, no setting up of His dispensations by 
katachrestic abuse of words. Who is this god, that claims for his son names from the Creator? I say not 
names which do not belong to him, but ancient and well-known names, which even in this view of them 
would be unsuitable for a novel and unknown god. How is it, again, that he tells us that “a piece of new 
cloth is not sewed on to an old garment,” or that “new wine is not trusted to old bottles,” when he is 
himself patched and clad in an old suit of names? How is it he has rent off the gospel from the law, when 


be. We know that when He shall be manifested, we shall be like Him: for we shall see Him even as He is.” 
Although, then, we are sons of God, yet likeness to God, and the true contemplation of God, is promised us 
then, when He shall appear in His majesty. 


14. From this swelling pride springs the audacity in prayer which marks the directions in your letter to a 
certain widow as to how the saints ought to pray. “He,” you say, “rightly lifts up his hands to God; he 
pours out supplications with a good conscience who can say, Thou knowest, Lord, how holy, how innocent, 
how pure from all deceit, wrong, and robbery are the hands which I spread out unto Thee; how righteous, 
how spotless, and free from all falsehood are the lips with which I pour forth my prayers unto Thee, that 
Thou mayest pity me.’“ Is this the prayer of a Christian, or of a proud Pharisee like him who says in the 
Gospel, “God, I thank Thee that I am not as other men are, robbers, unjust, adulterers, or even as this 
publican: I fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I possess.” Yet he merely thanks God because, by 
His mercy, he is not as other men: he execrates sin, and does not claim his righteousness as his own. But 
you say, “Now Thou knowest how holy, how innocent, how pure from all deceit, wrong, and robbery are 
the hands which I spread out before Thee.” He says that he fasts twice in the week, that he may afflict his 
vicious and wanton flesh, and he gives tithes of all his substance. For “the ransom of a man’s life is his 
riches.” You join the devil in boasting, “I will ascend above the stars, I will place my throne in heaven, and 
I will be like the Most High.” David says, “My loins are filled with illusions”; and “My wounds stink and 
are corrupt because of my foolishness”; and “Enter not into judgment with Thy servant”; and “In Thy sight 
no man living shall be justified.” You boast that you are holy, innocent, and pure, and spread out clean 
hands unto God. And you are not satisfied with glorying in all your works, unless you say that you are pure 
from all sins of speech; and you tell us how righteous, how spotless, how free from all falsehood your lips 
are. The Psalmist sings, “Every man is a liar”; and this is supported by apostolical authority: “That God 
may be true,” says St. Paul, “and every man a liar”; and yet you have lips righteous, spotless, and free 
from all falsehood. Isaiah laments, saying, “Woe is me! for I am undone, because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips”; and afterwards one of the seraphim brings a hot 
coal, taken with the tongs, to purify the prophet’s lips, for he was not, according to the tenor of your 
words, arrogant, but he confessed his own faults. Just as we read in the Psalms, “What shall be due unto 
thee, and what shall be done more unto thee in respect of a deceitful tongue? Sharp arrows of the mighty, 
with coals that make desolate.” And after all this swelling with pride, and boastfulness in prayer, and 
confidence in your holiness, like one fool trying to persuade another, you finish with the words “These lips 
with which I pour out my supplication that Thou mayest have pity on me.” If you are holy, if you are 
innocent, if you are cleansed from all defilement, if you have sinned neither in word nor deed—although 
James says, “He who offends not in word is a perfect man,” and “No one can curb his tongue”—how is it 
that you sue for mercy? so that, forsooth, you bewail yourself, and pour out prayers because you are holy, 
pure, and innocent, a man of stainless lips, free from all falsehood, and endowed with a power like that of 
God. Christ prayed thus on the cross: “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me? Why art Thou so far 
from helping Me?” And, again, “Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit,” and “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” And this is He, who, returning thanks for us, had said, “I confess to Thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth.” 


15. Our Lord so instructed His Apostles that, daily at the sacrifice of His body, believers make bold to say, 
“Our Father, Which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name”; they earnestly desire the name of God, which 
in itself is holy, to be hallowed in themselves; you say, “Thou knowest, Lord, how holy, how innocent, and 
how pure are my hands.” Then they say: “Thy Kingdom come,” anticipating the hope of the future 
kingdom, so that, when Christ reigns, sin may by no means reign in their mortal body, and to this they 
couple the words, “Thy will be done in earth as it is in Heaven”; so that human weakness may imitate the 
angels, and the will of our Lord may be fulfilled on earth; you say, “A man can, if he chooses, be free from 
all sin.” The Apostles prayed for the daily bread, or the bread better than all food, which was to come, so 
that they might be worthy to receive the body of Christ; and you are led by your excess of holiness and 
well established righteousness to boldly claim the heavenly gifts. Next comes, “Forgive us our debts, as 
we also forgive our debtors.” No sooner do they rise from the baptismal font, and by being born again and 
incorporated into our Lord and Saviour thus fulfil what is written of them, “Blessed are they whose 
iniquities are forgiven and whose sins are covered,” than at the first communion of the body of Christ they 
say, “Forgive us our debts,” though these debts had been forgiven them at their confession of Christ; but 
you in your arrogant pride boast of the cleanness of your holy hands and of the purity of your speech. 
However thorough the conversion of a man may be, and however perfect his possession of virtue after a 
time of sins and failings, can such persons be as free from fault as they who are just leaving the font of 
Christ? And yet these latter are commanded to say, “Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors”; 
not in the spirit of a false humility, but because they are afraid of human frailty and dread their own 
conscience. They say, “Lead us not into temptation”; you and Jovinian unite in saying that those who with 
a full faith have been baptized cannot be further tempted or sin. Lastly, they add, “But deliver us from the 
evil one.” Why do they beg from the Lord what they have already by the power of free will? Oh, man, now 
thou hast been made clean in the laver, and of thee it is said, “Who is this that cometh up all white, 
leaning upon her beloved?” The bride, therefore, is washed, yet she cannot keep her purity, unless she be 
supported by the Lord. How is it that you long to be set free by the mercy of God, you who but a little 
while ago were released from your sins? The only explanation is the principle by which we maintain that, 
when we have done all, we must confess we are unprofitable. 


16. So then your prayer outdoes the pride of the Pharisee, and you are condemned when compared with 
the Publican. He, standing afar off, did not dare to lift up his eyes unto Heaven, but smote upon his breast, 
saying, “God be merciful unto me a sinner.” And on this is based our Lord’s declaration, “I say unto you 
this man went down to his house justified rather than the other. For every one that exalteth himself shall 
be abased, and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” The Apostles are humbled that they may be 
exalted. Your disciples are lifted up that they may fall. In your flattery of the widow previously mentioned 
you are not ashamed to say that piety such as is found on earth, and truth which is everywhere a stranger, 
had made their home with her in preference to all others. You do not recollect the familiar words, “O my 
people, they which call thee blessed cause thee to err, and destroy the paths of thy feet”; and you 
expressly praise her and say, “Happy beyond all thought are you! how blessed! if righteousness, which is 
believed to be now nowhere but in Heaven, is found with you alone on earth.” Is this teaching or slaying? 
Is it raising from earth, or casting down from heaven, to attribute that to a poor creature of a woman, 
which angels would not dare arrogate to themselves? If piety, truth, and righteousness are found on earth 
nowhere but in one woman, where shall we find your righteous followers, who, you boast, are sinless on 
earth? These two chapters on prayer and praise you and your disciples are wont to swear are none of 
yours, and yet your brilliant style is so clearly seen in them, and the elegance of your Ciceronian diction is 
so marked that, although you strut about with the slow pace of a tortoise, you have not the courage to 
acknowledge what you teach in private and expose for sale. Happy man! whose books no one writes out 
but your own disciples, so that whatever appears to be unacceptable, you may contend is not your own 
but some one else’s work. And where is the man with ability enough to imitate the charm of your 
language? 


17. C. I can put it off no longer; my patience is completely overcome by your iniquitous words. Tell me, 
pray, what sin have little infants committed. Neither the consciousness of wrong nor ignorance can be 
imputed to those who, according to the prophet Jonah, know not their right hand from their left. They 
cannot sin, and they can perish; their knees are too weak to walk, they utter inarticulate cries; we laugh 
at their attempts to speak; and, all the while, poor unfortunates! the torments of eternal misery are 
prepared for them. 


A. Ah! now that your disciples have turned masters you begin to be fluent, not to say eloquent. Antony, an 
excellent orator, whose praises Tully loudly proclaims, says that he had seen many fluent men, but so far 
never an eloquent speaker; so don’t amuse me with flowers of oratory which have not grown in your own 
garden, and with which the ears of inexperience and of boyhood are wont to be tickled, but plainly tell me 
what you think. 


C. What I say is this—you must at least allow that they have no sin who cannot sin. 


A. I will allow it, if they have been baptized into Christ; and if you will not then immediately bind me to 
agree with your opinion that a man can be without sin if he chooses; for they neither have the power nor 
the will; but they are free from all sin through the grace of God, which they received in their baptism. 


C. You force me to make an invidious remark and ask, Why, what sin have they committed? that you may 
immediately have me stoned in some popular tumult. You have not the power to kill me, but you certainly 
have the will. 


A. He slays a heretic who allows him to be a heretic. But when we rebuke him we give him life; you may 
die to your heresy, and live to the Catholic faith. 


C. If you know us to be heretics, why do you not accuse us? 


A. Because the Apostle teaches me to avoid a heretic after the first and second admonition, not to accuse 
him. The Apostle knew that such an one is perverse and self-condemned. Besides, it would be the height 
of folly to make my faith depend on another man’s judgment. For supposing some one were to call you a 
Catholic, am I to immediately give assent? Whoever defends you, and says that you rightly hold your 
perverse opinions, does not succeed in rescuing you from infamy, but charges himself with perfidy. Your 
numerous supporters will never prove you to be a Catholic, but will show that you are a heretic. But I 
would have such opinions as these suppressed by ecclesiastical authority; otherwise we shall be in the 
case of those who show some dreadful picture to a crying child. May the fear of God grant us this—to 
despise all other fears. Therefore, either defend your opinions, or abandon what you are unable to defend. 
Whoever may be called in to defend you must be enrolled as a partisan, not as a patron. 


18. C. Tell me, pray, and rid me of all doubts, why little children are baptized. 
A. That their sins may be forgiven them in baptism. 
C. What sin are they guilty of? How can any one be set free who is not bound? 


A. You ask me! The Gospel trumpet will reply, the teacher of the Gentiles, the golden vessel shining 
throughout the world: “Death reigned from Adam even unto Moses: even over those who did not sin after 
the likeness of the transgression of Adam, who is a figure of Him that was to come.” And if you object that 


some are spoken of who did not sin, you must understand that they did not sin in the same way as Adam 
did by transgressing God’s command in Paradise. But all men are held liable either on account of their 
ancient forefather Adam, or on their own account. He that is an infant is released in baptism from the 
chain which bound his father. He who is old enough to have discernment is set free from the chain of his 
own or another’s sin by the blood of Christ. You must not think me a heretic because I take this view, for 
the blessed martyr Cyprian, whose rival you boast of being in the classification of Scripture proofs, in the 
epistle addressed to Bishop Fidus on the Baptism of Infants speaks thus: “Moreover, if even the worst 
offenders, and those who previous to baptism sin much against God, once they believe have the gift of 
remission of sins, and no one is kept from baptism and from grace, how much more ought not an infant to 
be kept from baptism seeing that, being only just born, he has committed no sin? He has only, being born 
according to the flesh among Adam’s sons, incurred the taint of ancient death by his first birth. And he is 
the more easily admitted to remission of sins because of the very fact that not his own sins but those of 
another are remitted to him. And so, dearest brother, it was our decision in council that no one ought to 
be kept by us from baptism and from the grace of God, Who is merciful to all, and kind, and good. And 
whereas this rule ought to be observed and kept with reference to all, bear in mind that it ought so much 
the more to be observed with regard to infants themselves and those just born, for they have the greater 
claims on our assistance in order to obtain Divine mercy, because their cries and tears from the very birth 
are one perpetual prayer.” 


19. That holy man and eloquent bishop Augustin not long ago wrote to Marcellinus (the same that was 
afterwards, though innocent, put to death by heretics on the pretext of his taking part in the tyranny of 
Heraclian ) two treatises on infant baptism, in opposition to your heresy which maintains that infants are 
baptized not for remission of sins, but for admission to the kingdom of heaven, according as it is written in 
the Gospel, “Except a man be born again of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” He addressed a third, moreover, to the same Marcellinus, against those who say as do you, that a 
man can be free from sin, if he chooses, without the help of God. And, recently, a fourth to Hilary against 
this doctrine of yours, which is full of perversity. And he is said to have others on the anvil with special 
regard to you, which have not yet come to hand. Wherefore, I think I must abandon my task, for fear 
Horace’s words may be thrown at me, “Don’t carry firewood into a forest.” For we must either say the 
same as he does, and that would be superfluous; or, if we wished to say something fresh, we should find 
our best points anticipated by that splendid genius. One thing I will say and so end my discourse, that you 
ought either to give us a new creed, so that, after baptizing children into the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, you may baptize them into the kingdom of heaven; or, if you have one baptism both for infants 
and for persons of mature age, it follows that infants also should be baptized for the remission of sins 
after the likeness of the transgression of Adam. But if you think the remission of another’s sins implies 
injustice, and that he has no need of it who could not sin, cross over to Origen, your special favourite, who 
says that ancient offences committed long before in the heavens are loosed in baptism. You will then be 
not only led by his authority in other matters, but will be following his error in this also. 


Prefaces 


The Prefaces to Jerome’s works have in many cases a special value. This value is sometimes personal; they 
are the free expressions of his feelings to those whom he trusts. Sometimes it lies in the mention of 
particular events; sometimes in showing the special difficulties he encountered as a translator, or the 
state of mind of those for whom he wrote; sometimes in making us understand the extent and limits of his 
own knowledge, and the views on points such as the inspiration of Scripture which actuated him as a 
translator or commentator; sometimes, again, in the particular interpretations which he gives. These 
things gain a great importance from the fact that Jerome’s influence and that of his Vulgate was 
preponderant in Western Europe for more than a thousand years. 


We have had to make a selection, not only from want of space, but also because the Prefaces are of very 
unequal value, and sometimes are mere repetitions of previous statements. We have therefore given 
specimens of each class of Preface; we have given also all which bears on the better understanding of the 
life and views of Jerome; but where a Preface repeats what has been said before, or where it gives facts or 
interpretations which are well known or of no particular value, we have contented ourselves with a short 
statement of its contents. 


The Prefaces fall under three heads: 1st. Those prefixed to Jerome’s early works bearing on Church 
history or Scripture. 2d. The Prefaces to the Vulgate translation. 3d. Those prefixed to the Commentaries. 


Prefaces to Jerome’s Early Works 


PREFACE TO THE CHRONICLE OF EUSEBIUS 


The “Chronicle” is a book of universal history, giving the dates from the call of Abraham, and the 
Olympiads. For an account of it the reader is referred to the article of Dr. Salmon in the “Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities.” It was translated by Jerome in the years 381-82, at Constantinople, where he was 
staying for the Council. This Preface shows that Jerome was already becoming aware of the difficulties 
arising from the various versions of the Old Testament, and of the necessity of going back to the Hebrew. 


Jerome to his friends Vincentius and Gallienus, Greeting: 


1. It has long been the practice of learned men to exercise their minds by rendering into Latin the works 
of Greek writers, and, what is more difficult, to translate the poems of illustrious authors though 
trammelled by the farther requirements of verse. It was thus that our Tully literally translated whole 
books of Plato; and after publishing an edition of Aratus (who may now be considered a Roman) in 
hexameter verse, he amused himself with the economics of Xenophon. In this latter work the golden river 
of eloquence again and again meets with obstacles, around which its waters break and foam to such an 
extent that persons unacquainted with the original would not believe they were reading Cicero’s words. 
And no wonder! It is hard to follow another man’s lines and everywhere keep within bounds. It is an 
arduous task to preserve felicity and grace unimpaired in a translation. Some word has forcibly expressed 
a given thought; I have no word of my own to convey the meaning; and while I am seeking to satisfy the 
sense I may go a long way round and accomplish but a small distance of my journey. Then we must take 
into account the ins and outs of transposition, the variations in cases, the diversity of figures, and, lastly, 
the peculiar, and, so to speak, the native idiom of the language. A literal translation sounds absurd; if, on 
the other hand, I am obliged to change either the order or the words themselves, I shall appear to have 
forsaken the duty of a translator. 


2. So, my dear Vincentius, and you, Gallienus, whom I love as my own soul, I beseech you, whatever may 
be the value of this hurried piece of work, to read it with the feelings of a friend rather than with those of 
a critic. And I ask this all the more earnestly because, as you know, I dictated with great rapidity to my 
amanuensis; and how difficult the task is, the sacred records testify; for the old flavour is not preserved in 
the Greek version by the Seventy. It was this that stimulated Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion; and the 
result of their labors was to impart a totally different character to one and the same work; one strove to 
give word for word, another the general meaning, while the third desired to avoid any great divergency 
from the ancients. A fifth, sixth, and seventh edition, though no one knows to what authors they are to be 
attributed, exhibit so pleasing a variety of their own that, in spite of their being anonymous, they have 
won an authoritative position. Hence, some go so far as to consider the sacred writings somewhat harsh 
and grating to the ear; which arises from the fact that the persons of whom I speak are not aware that the 
writings in question are a translation from the Hebrew, and therefore, looking at the surface not at the 
substance, they shudder at the squalid dress before they discover the fair body which the language 
clothes. In fact, what can be more musical than the Psalter? Like the writings of our own Flaccus and the 
Grecian Pindar it now trips along in iambics, now flows in sonorous alcaics, now swells into sapphics, now 
marches in half-foot metre. What can be more lovely than the strains of Deuteronomy and Isaiah? What 
more grave than Solomon’s words? What more finished than Job? All these, as Josephus and Origen tell 
us, were composed in hexameters and pentameters, and so circulated amongst their own people. When 
we read these in Greek they have some meaning; when in Latin they are utterly incoherent. But if any one 
thinks that the grace of language does not suffer through translation, let him render Homer word for word 
into Latin. I will go farther and say that, if he will translate this author into the prose of his own language, 
the order of the words will seem ridiculous, and the most eloquent of poets almost dumb. 


3. What is the drift of all this? I would not have you think it strange if here and there we stumble; if the 
language lag; if it bristle with consonants or present gaping chasms of vowels; or be cramped by 
condensation of the narrative. The most learned among men have toiled at the same task; and in addition 
to the difficulty which all experience, and which we have alleged to attend all translation, it must not be 
forgotten that a peculiar difficulty besets us, inasmuch as the history is manifold, is full of barbarous 
names, circumstances of which the Latins know nothing, dates which are tangled knots, critical marks 
blended alike with the events and the numbers, so that it is almost harder to discern the sequence of the 
words than to come to a knowledge of what is related. 


[Here follows a long passage showing an arrangement according to which the dates are distinguished by 
certain colours as belonging to one or another of the kingdoms, the history of which is dealt with. This 
passage seems unintelligible in the absence of the coloured figures, and would be of no use unless the 


book with its original arrangement were being studied.] 


I am well aware that there will be many who, with their customary fondness for universal detraction (from 
which the only escape is by writing nothing at all), will drive their fangs into this volume. They will cavil at 
the dates, change the order, impugn the accuracy of events, winnow the syllables, and, as is very 
frequently the case, will impute the negligence of copyists to the authors. I should be within my right if I 
were to rebut them by saying that they need not read unless they choose; but I would rather send them 
away in a calm state of mind, so that they may attribute to the Greek author the credit which is his due, 
and may recognize that any insertions for which we are responsible have been taken from other men of 
the highest repute. The truth is that I have partly discharged the office of a translator and partly that of a 
writer. I have with the utmost fidelity rendered the Greek portion, and at the same time have added 
certain things which appeared to me to have been allowed to slip, particularly in the Roman history, which 
Eusebius, the author of this book, as it seems to me, only glanced at; not so much because of ignorance, 
for he was a learned man, as because, writing in Greek, he thought them of slight importance to his 
countrymen. So again from Ninus and Abraham, right up to the captivity of Troy, the translation is from 
the Greek only. From Troy to the twentieth year of Constantine there is much, at one time separately 
added, at another intermingled, which I have gleaned with great diligence from Tranquillus and other 
famous historians. Moreover, the portion from the aforesaid year of Constantine to the sixth consulship of 
the Emperor Valens and the second of Valentinianus is entirely my own. Content to end here, I have 
reserved the remaining period, that of Gratianus and Theodosius, for a wider historical survey; not that I 
am afraid to discuss the living freely and truthfully, for the fear of God banishes the fear of man; but 
because while our country is still exposed to the fury of the barbarians everything is in confusion. 


PREFACE TO THE TRANSLATION OF ORIGEN’S TWO HOMILIES ON THE SONG OF SONGS 


Written at Rome, a.d. 383. 
Jerome to the most holy Pope Damasus: 


Origen, whilst in his other books he has surpassed all others, has in the Song of Songs surpassed himself. 
He wrote ten volumes upon it, which amount to almost twenty thousand lines, and in these he discussed, 
first the version of the Seventy Translators, then those of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, and lastly, 
a fifth version which he states that he found on the coast of Atrium, with such magnificence and fulness, 
that he appears to me to have realized what is said in the poem: “The king brought me into his chamber.” 
I have left that work on one side, since it would require almost boundless leisure and labour and money to 
translate so great a work into Latin, even if it could be worthily done; and I have translated these two 
short treatises, which he composed in the form of daily lectures for those who were still like babes and 
sucklings, and I have studied faithfulness rather than elegance. You can conceive how great a value the 
larger work possesses, when the smaller gives you such satisfaction. 


PREFACE TO THE BOOK ON HEBREW NAMES 


The origin and scope of this book is described in the Preface itself. It was written in the year 388, two 
years after Jerome had settled at Bethlehem. He had, immediately on arriving in Palestine, three years 
previously, set to work to improve his knowledge of Hebrew, with a view to his translation of the Old 
Testament, which was begun in 391. This book, therefore, and the two which follow, may be taken as 
records of studies preparatory to the Vulgate. 


Philo, the most erudite man among the Jews, is declared by Origen to have done what I am now doing; he 
set forth a book of Hebrew Names, classing them under their initial letters, and placing the etymology of 
each at the side. This work I originally proposed to translate into Latin. It is well known in the Greek 
world, and is to be found in all libraries. But I found that the copies were so discordant to one another, 
and the order so confused, that I judged it to be better to say nothing, rather than to write what would 
justly be condemned. A work of this kind, however, appeared likely to be of use; and my friends 
Lupulianus and Valerianus urged me to attempt it, because, as they thought, I had made some progress in 
the knowledge of Hebrew. I, therefore, went through all the books of Scripture in order, and in the 
restoration which I have now made of the ancient fabric, I think that I have produced a work which may 
be found valuable by Greeks as well as Latins. 


I here in the Preface beg the reader to take notice that, if he finds anything omitted in this work, it is 
reserved for mention in another. I have at this moment on hand a book of Hebrew Questions, an 
undertaking of a new kind such as has never until now been heard of amongst either the Greeks or the 
Latins. I say this, not with a view of arrogantly puffing up my own work, but because I know how much 
labour I have spent on it, and wish to provoke those whose knowledge is deficient to read it. I recommend 
all those who wish to possess both that work and the present one, and also the book of Hebrew Places, 
which I am about to publish, to make no account of the Jews and all their ebullitions of vexation. 
Moreover, I have added the meaning of the words and names in the New Testament, so that the fabric 
might receive its last touch and might stand complete. I wished also in this to imitate Origen, whom all 
but the ignorant acknowledge as the greatest teacher of the Churches next to the Apostles; for in this 


work, which stands among the noblest monuments of his genius, he endeavoured as a Christian to supply 
what Philo, as a Jew, had omitted. 


PREFACE TO THE BOOK ON THE SITES AND NAMES OF HEBREW PLACES 


For the scope and value of this book see Prolegomena. It was written a.d. 388. 


Eusebius, who took his second name from the blessed Martyr Pamphilus, after he had written the ten 
books of his “Ecclesiastical History,” the Chronicle of Dates, of which I published a Latin version, the book 
in which he set forth the names of the different nations and those given to them of old by the Jews and by 
those of the present day, the topography of the land of Judaea and the portions allotted to the tribes, 
together with a representation of Jerusalem itself and its temple, which he accompanied with a very short 
explanation, bestowed his labour at the end of his life upon this little work, of which the design is to 
gather for us out of the Holy Scriptures the names of almost all the cities, mountains, rivers, hamlets, and 
other places, whether they remain the same or have since been changed or in some degree corrupted. I 
have taken up the work of this admirable man, and have translated it, following the arrangement of the 
Greeks, and taking the words in the order of their initial letters, but leaving out those names which did 
not seem worthy of mention, and making a considerable number of alterations. I have explained my 
method once for all in the Preface to my translation of the Chronicle, where I said that I might be called at 
once a translator and the composer of a new work; but I repeat this especially because one who had 
hardly the first tincture of letters has ventured upon a translation of this very book into Latin, though his 
language is hardly to be called Latin. His lack of scholarship will be seen by the observant reader as soon 
as he compares it with my translation. I do not pretend to a style which soars to the skies; but I hope that 
I can rise above one which grovels on the earth. 


PREFACE TO THE BOOK OF HEBREW QUESTIONS 


Written a.d. 388. For the scope and character of this work, see Prolegomena. 


The object of the Preface to a book is to set forth the argument of the work which follows; but I am 
compelled to begin by answering what has been said against me. My case is somewhat like that of 
Terence, who turned the scenic prologues of his plays into a defence of himself. We have a Luscius 
Lanuvinus, like the one who worried him, and who brought charges against the poet as if he had been a 
plunderer of the treasury. The bard of Mantua suffered in the same way; he had translated a few verses of 
Homer very exactly, and they said that he was nothing but a plagiarist from the ancients. But he answered 
them that it was no small proof of strength to wrest the club of Hercules from his hands. Why, even Tully, 
who stands on the pinnacle of Roman eloquence, that king of orators and glory of the Latin tongue, has 
actions for embezzlement brought against him by the Greeks. I cannot, therefore, be surprised if a poor 
little fellow like me is exposed to the gruntings of vile swine who trample our pearls under their feet, 
when some of the most learned of men, men whose glory ought to have hushed the voice of ill will, have 
felt the flames of envy. It is true, this happened by a kind of justice to men whose eloquence had filled 
with its resonance the theatres and the senate, the public assembly and the rostra; hardihood always 
courts detraction, and (as Horace says): 


“The highest peaks invoke 
The lightning’s stroke.” 


But I am in a corner, remote from the city and the forum, and the wranglings of crowded courts; yet, even 
so (as Quintilian says) ill-will has sought me out. Therefore, I beseech the reader, 


“Tf one there be, if one, 
Who, rapt by strong desire, these lines shall read,” 


not to expect eloquence or oratorical grace in those Books of Hebrew Questions, which I propose to write 
on all the sacred books; but rather, that he should himself answer my detractors for me, and tell them that 
a work of a new kind can claim some indulgence. I am poor and of low estate; I neither possess riches nor 
do I think it right to accept them if they are offered me; and, similarly, let me tell them that it is impossible 
for them to have the riches of Christ, that is, the knowledge of the Scriptures, and the world’s riches as 
well. It will be my simple aim, therefore, first, to point out the mistakes of those who suspect some fault in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and, secondly, to correct the faults, which evidently teem in the Greek and Latin 
copies, by a reference to the original authority; and, further, to explain the etymology of things, names, 
and countries, when it is not apparent from the sound of the Latin words, by giving a paraphrase in the 
vulgar tongue. To enable the student more easily to take note of these emendations, I propose, in the first 
place, to set out the true reading itself, as I am now able to do, and then, by bringing the later readings 
into comparison with it, to indicate what has been omitted or added or altered. It is not my purpose, as 
snarling ill-will pretends, to convict the LXX. of error, nor do I look upon my own labour as a 
disparagement of theirs. The fact is that they, since their work was undertaken for King Ptolemy of 


Alexandria, did not choose to bring to light all the mysteries which the sacred writings contain, and 
especially those which give the promise of the advent of Christ, for fear that he who held the Jews in 
esteem because they were believed to worship one God, would come to think that they worshipped a 
second. But we find that the Evangelists, and even our Lord and Saviour, and the Apostle Paul, also, bring 
forward many citations as coming from the Old Testament which are not contained in our copies; and on 
these I shall dilate more fully in their proper places. But it is clear from this fact that those are the best 
mss. which most correspond with the authoritative words of the New Testament. Add to this that 
Josephus, who gives the story of the Seventy Translators, reports them as translating only the five books 
of Moses; and we also acknowledge that these are more in harmony with the Hebrew than the rest. And, 
further, those who afterward came into the field as translators—I mean Aquila and Symmachus and 
Theodotion—give a version very different from that which we use. 


I have but one word more to say, and it may calm my detractors. Foreign goods are to be imported only to 
the regions where there is a demand for them. Country people are not obliged to buy balsam, pepper, and 
dates. As to Origen, I say nothing. His name (if I may compare small things with great) is even more than 
my own the object of ill-will, because, though following the common version in his Homilies, which were 
spoken to common people, yet, in his Tomes, that is, in his fuller discussion of Scripture, he yields to the 
Hebrew as the truth, and, though surrounded by his own forces, occasionally seeks the foreign tongue as 
his ally. I will only say this about him: that I should gladly have his knowledge of the Scriptures, even if 
accompanied with all the ill-will which clings to his name, and that I do not care a straw for these shades 
and spectral ghosts, whose nature is said to be to chatter in dark corners and be a terror to babies. 


PREFACE TO THE COMMENTARY ON ECCLESIASTES 


Addressed to Paula and Eustochium, Bethlehem, a.d. 388. 


I remember that, about five years ago, when I was still living at Rome, I read Ecclesiastes to the saintly 
Blesilla, so that I might provoke her to the contempt of this earthly scene, and to count as nothing all that 
she saw in the world; and that she asked me to throw my remarks upon all the more obscure passages 
into the form of a short commentary, so that, when I was absent, she might still understand what she read. 
She was withdrawn from us by her sudden death, while girding herself for our work; we were not counted 
worthy to have such an one as the partner of our life; and, therefore, Paula and Eustochium, I kept silence 
under the stroke of such a wound. But now, living as I do in the smaller community of Bethlehem, I pay 
what I owe to her memory and to you. I would only point out this, that I have followed no one’s authority. I 
have translated direct from the Hebrew, adapting my words as much as possible to the form of the 
Septuagint, but only in those places in which they did not diverge far from the Hebrew. I have occasionally 
referred also to the versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, but so as not to alarm the zealous 
student by too many novelties, nor yet to let my commentary follow the side streams of opinion, turning 
aside, against my conscientious conviction, from the fountainhead of truth. 


PREFACES TO THE VULGATE VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


This version was made at Rome between the years 382 and 385. The only Preface remaining is that to the 
translation of the Gospels, but Jerome speaks of, and quotes from, his version of the other parts also. The 
work was undertaken at the request and under the sanction of Pope Damasus, who had consulted Jerome 
in a.d. 383 on certain points of Scriptural criticism, and apparently in the same year urged him to revise 
the current Latin version by help of the Greek original. It is to be observed that Jerome’s aim was “to 
revise the old Latin, and not to make a new version. When Augustin expressed to him his gratitude for his 
translation of the Gospels,’ he tacitly corrected him by substituting for this phrase the correction of the 
New Testament.’ Yet, although he proposed to himself this limited object, the various forms of corruption 
which had been introduced were, as he describes, so numerous that the difference of the old and revised 
(Hieronymian) text is throughout clear and striking.” See article by Westcott in “Dictionary of Bible,” on 
the Vulgate, and Fremantle’s article on Jerome in “Dictionary of Christian Biography.” 


THE FOUR GOSPELS 


Addressed to Pope Damasus, a.d. 383. 


You urge me to revise the old Latin version, and, as it were, to sit in judgment on the copies of the 
Scriptures which are now scattered throughout the whole world; and, inasmuch as they differ from one 
another, you would have me decide which of them agree with the Greek original. The labour is one of love, 
but at the same time both perilous and presumptuous; for in judging others I must be content to be judged 
by all; and how can I dare to change the language of the world in its hoary old age, and carry it back to 
the early days of its infancy? Is there a man, learned or unlearned, who will not, when he takes the volume 
into his hands, and perceives that what he reads does not suit his settled tastes, break out immediately 
into violent language, and call me a forger and a profane person for having the audacity to add anything 
to the ancient books, or to make any changes or corrections therein? Now there are two consoling 
reflections which enable me to bear the odium—in the first place, the command is given by you who are 


the supreme bishop; and secondly, even on the showing of those who revile us, readings at variance with 
the early copies cannot be right. For if we are to pin our faith to the Latin texts, it is for our opponents to 
tell us which; for there are almost as many forms of texts as there are copies. If, on the other hand, we are 
to glean the truth from a comparison of many, why not go back to the original Greek and correct the 
mistakes introduced by inaccurate translators, and the blundering alterations of confident but ignorant 
critics, and, further, all that has been inserted or changed by copyists more asleep than awake? I am not 
discussing the Old Testament, which was turned into Greek by the Seventy elders, and has reached us by 
a descent of three steps. I do not ask what Aquila and Symmachus think, or why Theodotion takes a 
middle course between the ancients and the moderns. I am willing to let that be the true translation which 
had apostolic approval. I am now speaking of the New Testament. This was undoubtedly composed in 
Greek, with the exception of the work of Matthew the Apostle, who was the first to commit to writing the 
Gospel of Christ, and who published his work in Judaea in Hebrew characters. We must confess that as we 
have it in our language it is marked by discrepancies, and now that the stream is distributed into different 
channels we must go back to the fountainhead. I pass over those manuscripts which are associated with 
the names of Lucian and Hesychius, and the authority of which is perversely maintained by a handful of 
disputatious persons. It is obvious that these writers could not amend anything in the Old Testament after 
the labours of the Seventy; and it was useless to correct the New, for versions of Scripture which already 
exist in the languages of many nations show that their additions are false. I therefore promise in this short 
Preface the four Gospels only, which are to be taken in the following order, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, as 
they have been revised by a comparison of the Greek manuscripts. Only early ones have been used. But to 
avoid any great divergences from the Latin which we are accustomed to read, I have used my pen with 
some restraint, and while I have corrected only such passages as seemed to convey a different meaning, I 
have allowed the rest to remain as they are. 


The Preface concludes with a description of lists of words made by Eusebius and translated by Jerome, 
designed to show what passages occur in two or more of the Gospels. 


Prefaces to the Books of the Vulgate Version of the Old Testament 


This version was not undertaken with ecclesiastical sanction as was the case with the Gospels, but at the 
request of private friends, or from Jerome’s “own sense of the imperious necessity of the work.” It was 
wholly made at Bethlehem, and was begun about a.d. 391, and finished about a.d. 404. The approximate 
dates of the several books are given before each Preface in the following pages. 


PREFACE TO GENESIS 


This Preface was addressed to Desiderius, but which of the three correspondents of Jerome who bore this 
name is uncertain (See Article Desiderius in Smith and Wace’s “Dictionary of Christian Biography”). We 
do not give it because it has been given at length as a specimen of the rest, in Jerome’s “Apology,” book ii., 
vol. iii. of this series, pp. 515-516. Jerome in it complains that he is accused of forging a new version. He 
justifies his undertaking by showing that in the versions then current many passages were left out (though 
they exist in our copies of the LXX.), such as “Out of Egypt” (Hos. xi. 1); “They shall look on him whom 
they pierced” (Zech. xii. 10), etc., which are quoted in the New Testament and are found in the Hebrew. 
He accounts for these omissions by the suggestion that the LXX. were afraid of offending Ptolemy Lagus 
for whom they worked, and who was a Platonist. He rejects the fable of the LXX. being shut up in separate 
cells and producing an identical version, and protests against the notion that they were inspired, and he 
urges his calumniators, by applying to those who knew Hebrew, to test the correctness of his version. 


There is no Preface to the other books of the Pentateuch. From the allusion to the work on the Pentateuch 
as lately finished, in the Preface to Joshua, which was published in 404, it is presumed that the date of the 
translation of the Pentateuch is 403. 


JOSHUA, JUDGES, AND RUTH 


The Preface to these books was written a.d. 404; Jerome speaks of the death of Paula, which took place in 
that year, and the work is addressed to Eustochium alone. The Preface is chiefly occupied with a defence 
of his translation. He tells those who carp at it that they are not bound to read it, and mentions that the 
Church had given no final sanction to the LXX., but read the book of Daniel in Theodotion’s version. The 
books of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, were probably the last of the Vulgate translation; the Preface declares 
Jerome’s intention of devoting himself henceforward to the Commentaries on the Prophets, a work which 
took up the remainder of his life. 


THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL AND KINGS 


This Preface was the first in order of publication. It was set forth as an exposition of the principles 
adopted by Jerome in all his translations from the Hebrew—the “Helmeted Preface,” as he calls it in the 
beginning of the last paragraph, with which he was prepared to do battle against all who impugn his 
design and methods. It was addressed to Paula and Eustochium, and published about a.d. 391. 


That the Hebrews have twenty-two letters is testified by the Syrian and Chaldaean languages which are 
nearly related to the Hebrew, for they have twenty-two elementary sounds which are pronounced the 
same way, but are differently written. The Samaritans also employ just the same number of letters in their 
copies of the Pentateuch of Moses, and differ only in the shape and outline of the letters. And it is certain 
that Esdras, the scribe and teacher of the law, after the capture of Jerusalem and the restoration of the 
temple by Zerubbabel, invented other letters which we now use, although up to that time the Samaritan 
and Hebrew characters were the same. In the book of Numbers, also, where we have the census of the 
Levites and priests, the mystic teaching of Scripture conducts us to the same result. And we find the four- 
lettered name of the Lord in certain Greek books written to this day in the ancient characters. The thirty- 
seventh Psalm, moreover, the one hundred and eleventh, the one hundred and twelfth, the one hundred 
and nineteenth, and the one hundred and forty-fifth, although they are written in different metres, have 
for their acrostic framework an alphabet of the same number of letters. The Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
and his Prayer, the Proverbs of Solomon also, towards the end, from the place where we read “Who will 
find a brave woman?” are instances of the same number of letters forming the division into sections. And, 
again, five are double letters, viz., Caph, Mem, Nun, Phe, Sade, for at the beginning and in the middle of 
words they are written one way, and at the end another way. Whence it happens that, by most people, five 
of the books are reckoned as double, viz., Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Jeremiah, with Kinoth, i.e., his 
Lamentations. As, then, there are twenty-two elementary characters by means of which we write in 
Hebrew all we say, and the compass of the human voice is contained within their limits, so we reckon 
twenty-two books, by which, as by the alphabet of the doctrine of God, a righteous man is instructed in 


he is wholly invested with the law,—in the name, forsooth, of Christ? What hindered his calling himself by 
some other name, seeing that he preached another (gospel), came from another source, and refused to 
take on him a real body, for the very purpose that he might not be supposed to be the Creator’s Christ? 
Vain, however, was his unwillingness to seem to be He whose name he was willing to assume; since, even 
if he had been truly corporeal, he would more certainly escape being taken for the Christ of the Creator, if 
he had not taken on him His name. But, as it is, he rejects the substantial verity of Him whose name he 
has assumed, even though he should give a proof of that verity by his name. For Christ means anointed, 
and to be anointed is certainly an affair of the body. He who had not a body, could not by any possibility 
have been anointed; he who could not by any possibility have been anointed, could not in any wise have 
been called Christ. It is a different thing (quite), if he only assumed the phantom of a name too. But how, 
he asks, was he to insinuate himself into being believed by the Jews, except through a name which was 
usual and familiar amongst them? Then ’tis a fickle and tricksty God whom you describe! To promote any 
plan by deception, is the resource of either distrust or of maliciousness. Much more frank and simple was 
the conduct of the false prophets against the Creator, when they came in His name as their own God. But I 
do not find that any good came of this proceeding, since they were more apt to suppose either that Christ 
was their own, or rather was some deceiver, than that He was the Christ of the other god; and this the 
gospel will show. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE SACRED NAME JESUS MOST SUITED TO THE CHRIST OF THE CREATOR. JOSHUA A TYPE OF HIM 


Now if he caught at the name Christ, just as the pickpocket clutches the dole-basket, why did he wish to 
be called Jesus too, by a name which was not so much looked for by the Jews? For although we, who have 
by God’s grace attained to the understanding of His mysteries, acknowledge that this name also was 
destined for Christ, yet, for all that, the fact was not known to the Jews, from whom wisdom was taken 
away. To this day, in short, it is Christ that they are looking for, not Jesus; and they interpret Elias to be 
Christ rather than Jesus. He, therefore, who came also in a name in which Christ was not expected, might 
have come only in that name which was solely anticipated for Him. But since he has mixed up the two, the 
expected one and the unexpected, his twofold project is defeated. For if he be Christ for the very purpose 
of insinuating himself as the Creator’s, then Jesus opposes him, because Jesus was not looked for in the 
Christ of the Creator; or if he be Jesus, in order that he might pass as belonging to the other (God), then 
Christ hinders him, because Christ was not expected to belong to any other than the Creator. I know not 
which one of these names may be able to hold its ground. In the Christ of the Creator, however, both will 
keep their place, for in Him a Jesus too is found. Do you ask, how? Learn it then here, with the Jews also 
who are partakers of your heresy. When Oshea the son of Nun was destined to be the successor of Moses, 
is not his old name then changed, and for the first time he is called Joshua? It is true, you say. This, then, 
we first observe, was a figure of Him who was to come. For inasmuch as Jesus Christ was to introduce a 
new generation (because we are born in the wilderness of this world) into the promised land which flows 
with milk and honey, that is, into the possession of eternal life, than which nothing can be sweeter; 
inasmuch, too, as this was to be brought about not by Moses, that is to say, not by the discipline of the law, 
but by Joshua, by the grace of the gospel, our circumcision being effected by a knife of stone, that is, (by 
the circumcision) of Christ, for Christ is a rock (or stone), therefore that great man, who was ordained as 
a type of this mystery, was actually consecrated with the figure of the Lord’s own name, being called 
Joshua. This name Christ Himself even then testified to be His own, when He talked with Moses. For who 
was it that talked with him, but the Spirit of the Creator, which is Christ? When He therefore spake this 
commandment to the people, “Behold, I send my angel before thy face, to keep thee in the way, and to 
bring thee into the land which I have prepared for thee; attend to him, and obey his voice and do not 
provoke him; for he has not shunned you, since my name is upon him,” He called him an angel indeed, 
because of the greatness of the powers which he was to exercise, and because of his prophetic office, 
while announcing the will of God; but Joshua also (Jesus), because it was a type of His own future name. 
Often did He confirm that name of His which He had thus conferred upon (His servant); because it was 
not the name of angel, nor Oshea, but Joshua (Jesus), which He had commanded him to bear as his usual 
appellation for the time to come. Since, therefore, both these names are suitable to the Christ of the 
Creator, they are proportionately unsuitable to the non-Creator’s Christ; and so indeed is all the rest of 
(our Christ’s) destined course. In short, there must now for the future be made between us that certain 
and equitable rule, necessary to both sides, which shall determine that there ought to be absolutely 
nothing at all in common between the Christ of the other god and the Creator’s Christ. For you will have 
as great a necessity to maintain their diversity as we have to resist it, inasmuch as you will be as unable to 
show that the Christ of the other god has come, until you have proved him to be a far different being from 
the Creator’s Christ, as we, to claim Him (who has come) as the Creator’s, until we have shown Him to be 
such a one as the Creator has appointed. Now respecting their names, such is our conclusion against 
(Marcion). I claim for myself Christ; I maintain for myself Jesus. 


CHAPTER XVII 
PROPHECIES IN ISAIAH AND THE PSALMS RESPECTING CHRIST’S HUMILIATION 


tender infancy, and, as it were, while still at the breast. 


The first of these books is called Bresith, to which we give the name Genesis. The second, Elle Smoth, 
which bears the name Exodus; the third, Vaiecra, that is Leviticus; the fourth, Vaiedabber, which we call 
Numbers; the fifth, Elle Addabarim, which is entitled Deuteronomy. These are the five books of Moses, 
which they properly call Thorath, that is law. 


The second class is composed of the Prophets, and they begin with Jesus the son of Nave, who among 
them is called Joshua the son of Nun. Next in the series is Sophtim, that is the book of Judges; and in the 
same book they include Ruth, because the events narrated occurred in the days of the Judges. Then comes 
Samuel, which we call First and Second Kings. The fourth is Malachim, that is, Kings, which is contained 
in the third and fourth volumes of Kings. And it is far better to say Malachim, that is Kings, than 
Malachoth, that is Kingdoms. For the author does not describe the Kingdoms of many nations, but that of 
one people, the people of Israel, which is comprised in the twelve tribes. The fifth is Isaiah, the sixth, 
Jeremiah, the seventh, Ezekiel, the eighth is the book of the Twelve Prophets, which is called among the 
Jews Thare Asra. 


To the third class belong the Hagiographa, of which the first book begins with Job, the second with David, 
whose writings they divide into five parts and comprise in one volume of Psalms; the third is Solomon, in 
three books, Proverbs, which they call Parables, that is Masaloth, Ecclesiastes, that is Coeleth, the Song 
of Songs, which they denote by the title Sir Assirim; the sixth is Daniel; the seventh, Dabre Aiamim, that 
is, Words of Days, which we may more expressively call a chronicle of the whole of the sacred history, the 
book that amongst us is called First and Second Chronicles; the eighth, Ezra, which itself is likewise 
divided amongst Greeks and Latins into two books; the ninth is Esther. 


And so there are also twenty-two books of the Old Testament; that is, five of Moses, eight of the prophets, 
nine of the Hagiographa, though some include Ruth and Kinoth (Lamentations) amongst the Hagiographa, 
and think that these books ought to be reckoned separately; we should thus have twenty-four books of the 
old law. And these the Apocalypse of John represents by the twenty-four elders, who adore the Lamb, and 
with downcast looks offer their crowns, while in their presence stand the four living creatures with eyes 
before and behind, that is, looking to the past and the future, and with unwearied voice crying, Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God Almighty, who wast, and art, and art to come. 


This preface to the Scriptures may serve as a “helmeted” introduction to all the books which we turn from 
Hebrew into Latin, so that we may be assured that what is not found in our list must be placed amongst 
the Apocryphal writings. Wisdom, therefore, which generally bears the name of Solomon, and the book of 
Jesus, the Son of Sirach, and Judith, and Tobias, and the Shepherd are not in the canon. The first book of 
Maccabees I have found to be Hebrew, the second is Greek, as can be proved from the very style. Seeing 
that all this is so, I beseech you, my reader, not to think that my labours are in any sense intended to 
disparage the old translators. For the service of the tabernacle of God each one offers what he can; some 
gold and silver and precious stones, others linen and blue and purple and scarlet; we shall do well if we 
offer skins and goats’ hair. And yet the Apostle pronounces our more contemptible parts more necessary 
than others. Accordingly, the beauty of the tabernacle as a whole and in its several kinds (and the 
ornaments of the church present and future) was covered with skins and goats’-hair cloths, and the heat 
of the sun and the injurious rain were warded off by those things which are of less account. First read, 
then, my Samuel and Kings; mine, I say, mine. For whatever by diligent translation and by anxious 
emendation we have learnt and made our own, is ours. And when you understand that whereof you were 
before ignorant, either, if you are grateful, reckon me a translator, or, if ungrateful, a paraphraser, albeit I 
am not in the least conscious of having deviated from the Hebrew original. At all events, if you are 
incredulous, read the Greek and Latin manuscripts and compare them with these poor efforts of mine, and 
wherever you see they disagree, ask some Hebrew (though you ought rather to place confidence in me), 
and if he confirm our view, I suppose you will not think him a soothsayer and suppose that he and I have, 
in rendering the same passage, divined alike. But I ask you also, the handmaidens of Christ, who anoint 
the head of your reclining Lord with the most precious ointment of faith, who by no means seek the 
Saviour in the tomb, for whom Christ has long since ascended to the Father—I beg you to confront with 
the shields of your prayers the mad dogs who bark and rage against me, and go about the city, and think 
themselves learned if they disparage others. I, knowing my lowliness, will always remember what we are 
told. “I said, I will take heed to my ways that I offend not in my tongue. I have set a guard upon my mouth 
while the sinner standeth against me. I became dumb, and was humbled, and kept silence from good 
words.” 


CHRONICLES 
This Preface is almost wholly a repetition of the arguments adduced in the Preface to Genesis. It is 


addressed to Chromatius, bishop of Aquileia, who took great interest in the work and provided funds for 
its continuance. The date is a.d. 395. 


EZRA AND NEHEMIAH 


This Preface is addressed to Domnio (a Roman presbyter. See Letters L., and XLVII. 3, Paulinus, Ep. 3) and 
Rogatianus, of whom nothing is known. It was written a.d. 394. It is a repetition of his constant ground of 
self-defence, and contains a noble expression of his determination to carry the work through. “The serpent 
may hiss, and 


“Victorious Sinon hurl his brand of fire,’ 


but never shall my mouth be closed. Cut off my tongue; it will still stammer out something. 


ESTHER 


To Paula and Eustochium, early in 404. Merely assures them that he is acting as a faithful translator, 
adding nothing of his own; whereas in the version then in common use (vulgata), “the book is drawn out 
into all kinds of perplexing entanglements of language.” 


JOB 


This was put into circulation about the same time as the sixteen prophets, that is, about the year 393. It 
was written in 392. It has no dedication, but is full of personal interest, and shows the deplorable state in 
which the text of many parts of Scripture was before his time, thus justifying his boast, “I have rescued 
Job from the dunghill.” 


I am compelled at every step in my treatment of the books of Holy Scripture to reply to the abuse of my 
opponents, who charge my translation with being a censure of the Seventy; as though Aquila among 
Greek authors, and Symmachus and Theodotion, had not rendered word for word, or paraphrased, or 
combined the two methods in a sort of translation which is neither the one nor the other; and as though 
Origen had not marked all the books of the Old Testament with obeli and asterisks, which he either 
introduced or adopted from Theodotion, and inserted in the old translation, thus showing that what he 
added was deficient in the older version. My detractors must therefore learn either to receive altogether 
what they have in part admitted, or they must erase my translation and at the same time their own 
asterisks. For they must allow that those translators who it is clear have left out numerous details, have 
erred in some points; especially in the book of Job, where, if you withdraw such passages as have been 
added and marked with asterisks, the greater part of the book will be cut away. This, at all events, will be 
so in Greek. On the other hand, previous to the publication of our recent translation with asterisks and 
obeli, about seven or eight hundred lines were missing in the Latin, so that the book, mutilated, torn, and 
disintegrated, exhibits its deformity to those who publicly read it. The present translation follows no 
ancient translator, but will be found to reproduce now the exact words, now the meaning, now both 
together of the original Hebrew, Arabic, and occasionally the Syriac. For an indirectness and a 
slipperiness attaches to the whole book, even in the Hebrew; and, as orators say in Greek, it is tricked out 
with figures of speech, and while it says one thing, it does another; just as if you close your hand to hold 
an eel or a little muraena, the more you squeeze it, the sooner it escapes. I remember that in order to 
understand this volume, I paid a not inconsiderable sum for the services of a teacher, a native of Lydda, 
who was amongst the Hebrews reckoned to be in the front rank; whether I profited at all by his teaching, I 
do not know; of this one thing I am sure, that I could translate only that which I previously understood. 
Well, then, from the beginning of the book to the words of Job, the Hebrew version is in prose. Further, 
from the words of Job where he says, “May the day perish wherein I was born, and the night in which it 
was said, a man-child is conceived,” to the place where before the close of the book it is written 
“Therefore I blame myself and repent in dust and ashes,” we have hexameter verses running in dactyl and 
spondee: and owing to the idiom of the language other feet are frequently introduced not containing the 
same number of syllables, but the same quantities. Sometimes, also, a sweet and musical rhythm is 
produced by the breaking up of the verses in accordance with the laws of metre, a fact better known to 
prosodists than to the ordinary reader. But from the aforesaid verse to the end of the book the small 
remaining section is a prose composition. And if it seem incredible to any one that the Hebrews really 
have metres, and that, whether we consider the Psalter or the Lamentations of Jeremiah, or almost all the 
songs of Scripture, they bear a resemblance to our Flaccus, and the Greek Pindar, and Alcaeus, and 
Sappho, let him read Philo, Josephus, Origen, Eusebius of Caesarea, and with the aid of their testimony he 
will find that I speak the truth. Wherefore, let my barking critics listen as I tell them that my motive in 
toiling at this book was not to censure the ancient translation, but that those passages in it which are 
obscure, or those which have been omitted, or at all events, through the fault of copyists have been 
corrupted, might have light thrown upon them by our translation; for we have some slight knowledge of 
Hebrew, and, as regards Latin, my life, almost from the cradle, has been spent in the company of 
grammarians, rhetoricians, and philosophers. But if, since the version of the Seventy was published, and 
even now, when the Gospel of Christ is beaming forth, the Jewish Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, 
judaising heretics, have been welcomed amongst the Greeks—heretics, who, by their deceitful translation, 
have concealed many mysteries of salvation, and yet, in the Hexapla are found in the Churches and are 
expounded by churchmen; ought not I, a Christian, born of Christian parents, and who carry the standard 
of the cross on my brow, and am zealous to recover what is lost, to correct what is corrupt, and to disclose 
in pure and faithful language the mysteries of the Church, ought not IJ, let me ask, much more to escape 


the reprobation of fastidious or malicious readers? Let those who will keep the old books with their gold 
and silver letters on purple skins, or, to follow the ordinary phrase, in “uncial characters,” loads of writing 
rather than manuscripts, if only they will leave for me and mine, our poor pages and copies which are less 
remarkable for beauty than for accuracy. I have toiled to translate both the Greek versions of the Seventy, 
and the Hebrew which is the basis of my own, into Latin. Let every one choose which he likes, and he will 
find out that what he objects to in me, is the result of sound learning, not of malice. 


PSALMS 


Dedicated to Sophronius about the year 392. Jerome had, while at Rome, made a translation of the Psalms 
from the LXX., which he had afterwards corrected by collation with the Hebrew text (see the Preface 
addressed to Paula and Eustochium, infra). His friend Sophronius, in quoting the Psalms to the Jews, was 
constantly met with the reply, “It does not so stand in the Hebrew.” He, therefore, urged Jerome to 
translate them direct from the original. Jerome, in presenting the translation to his friend, records the 
intention which he had expressed of translating the new Latin version into Greek. This we know was done 
by Sophronius, not only for the Psalms, but also for the rest of the Vulgate, and was valued by the Greeks 
(Apol. ii. 24, vol. iii. of this series, p. 515). 


PROVERBS, ECCLESIASTES, AND THE SONG OF SONGS 


Dedicated to Chromatius and Heliodorus, a.d. 393. The Preface is important as showing the help given to 
Jerome by his friends, the rapidity of his work, and his view of the Apocrypha. We give the two chief 
passages. 


It is well that my letter should couple those who are coupled in the episcopate; and that I should not 
separate on paper those who are bound in one by the law of Christ. I would have written the 
commentaries on Hosea, Amos, Zechariah, and the Kings, which you ask of me, if I had not been 
prevented by illness. You give me comfort by the supplies you send me; you support my secretaries and 
copyists, so that the efforts of all my powers may be given to you. And then all at once comes a thick 
crowd of people with all sorts of demands, as if it was just that I should neglect your hunger and work for 
others, or as if, in the matter of giving and receiving, I had a debt to any one but you. And so, though I am 
broken by a long illness, yet, not to be altogether silent and dumb amongst you this year, I have dedicated 
to you three days’ work, that is to say, the translation of the three books of Solomon. 


After speaking of the books of the Wisdom of Solomon and Ecclesiasticus, which were sent at the same 
time, the Preface continues: 


As, then, the Church reads Judith, Tobit, and the books of Maccabees, but does not admit them among the 
canonical Scriptures, so let it read these two volumes for the edification of the people, not to give 
authority to doctrines of the Church. If any one is better pleased with the edition of the Seventy, there it 
is, long since corrected by me. For it is not our aim in producing the new to destroy the old. And yet if our 
friend reads carefully, he will find that our version is the more intelligible, for it has not turned sour by 
being poured three times over into different vessels, but has been drawn straight from the press, and 
stored in a clean jar, and has thus preserved its own flavour. 


ISAIAH 


Addressed to Paula and Eustochium, about a.d. 393. This Preface speaks of Isaiah as using the polished 
diction natural to a man of rank and refinement, as an Evangelist more than a prophet, and a poet rather 
than a prose writer. He then reiterates his defence of his translation, saying that now, “The Jews can no 
longer scoff at our Churches because of the falsity of our Scriptures.” 


JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL 


Short Prefaces without dedication, but probably addressed to Paula and Eustochium, about a.d. 393. 


DANIEL 


The Preface is interesting as showing the difficulties caused by the incorporation of apocryphal matter 
into this book, the fact that Theodotion’s version, not the LXX., was read in the Churches, and that the 
book was reckoned by the Jews not among the prophets but among the Hagiographa. It was addressed to 
Paula and Eustochium about a.d. 392. 


The Septuagint version of Daniel the prophet is not read by the Churches of our Lord and Saviour. They 
use Theodotion’s version, but how this came to pass I cannot tell. Whether it be that the language is 
Chaldee, which differs in certain peculiarities from our speech, and the Seventy were unwilling to follow 
those deviations in a translation; or that the book was published in the name of the Seventy, by some one 
or other not familiar with Chaldee, or if there be some other reason, I know not; this one thing I can affirm 


—that it differs widely from the original, and is rightly rejected. For we must bear in mind that Daniel and 
Ezra, the former especially, were written in Hebrew letters, but in the Chaldee language, as was one 
section of Jeremiah; and, further, that Job has much affinity with Arabic. As for myself, when, in lily youth, 
after reading the flowery rhetoric of Quintilian and Tully, I entered on the vigorous study of this language, 
the expenditure of much time and energy barely enabled me to utter the puffing and hissing words; I 
seemed to be walking in a sort of underground chamber with a few scattered rays of light shining down 
upon me; and when at last I met with Daniel, such a sense of weariness came over me that, in a fit of 
despair, I could have counted all my former toil as useless. But there was a certain Hebrew who 
encouraged me, and was for ever quoting for my benefit the saying that “Persistent labour conquers all 
things”; and so, conscious that among Hebrews I was only a smatterer, I once more began to study 
Chaldee. And, to confess the truth, to this day I can read and understand Chaldee better than I can 
pronounce it. I say this to show you how hard it is to master the book of Daniel, which in Hebrew contains 
neither the history of Susanna, nor the hymn of the three youths, nor the fables of Bel and the Dragon; 
because, however, they are to be found everywhere, we have formed them into an appendix, prefixing to 
them an obelus, and thus making an end of them, so as not to seem to the uninformed to have cut off a 
large portion of the volume. I heard a certain Jewish teacher, when mocking at the history of Susanna, and 
saying that it was the fiction of some Greek or other, raise the same objection which Africanus brought 
against Origen—that these etymologies of schisai from schinos, and prisai from prinos, are to be traced to 
the Greek. To make the point clear to Latin readers: It is as if he were to say, playing upon the word ilex, 
illico pereas; or upon lentiscus, may the angel make a lentil of you, or may you perish nan lente, or may 
you lentus (that is pliant or compliant) be led to death, or anything else suiting the name of the tree. Then 
he would captiously maintain that the three youths in the furnace of raging fire had leisure enough to 
amuse themselves with making poetry, and to summon all the elements in turn to praise God. Or what was 
there miraculous, he would say, or what indication of divine inspiration, in the slaying of the dragon with a 
lump of pitch, or in frustrating the schemes of the priests of Bel? Such deeds were more the results of an 
able man’s forethought than of a prophetic spirit. But when he came to Habakkuk and read that he was 
carried from Judaea into Chaldaea to bring a dish of food to Daniel, he asked where we found an instance 
in the whole of the Old Testament of any saint with an ordinary body flying through the air, and in a 
quarter of an hour traversing vast tracts of country. And when one of us who was rather too ready to 
speak adduced the instance of Ezekiel, and said that he was transported from Chaldaea into Judaea, he 
derided the man and proved from the book itself that Ezekiel, in spirit, saw himself carried over. And he 
argued that even our own Apostle, being an accomplished man and one who had been taught the law by 
Hebrews, had not dared to affirm that he was bodily rapt away, but had said: “Whether in the body, or out 
of the body, I know not; God knoweth.” By these and similar arguments he used to refute the apocryphal 
fables in the Church’s book. Leaving this for the reader to pronounce upon as he may think fit, I give 
warning that Daniel in Hebrew is not found among the prophets, but amongst the writers of the 
Hagiographa; for all Scripture is by them divided into three parts: the law, the Prophets, and the 
Hagiographa, which have respectively five, eight, and eleven books, a point which we cannot now discuss. 
But as to the objections which Porphyry raises against this prophet, or rather brings against the book, 
Methodius, Eusebius, and Apollinaris may be cited as witnesses, for they replied to his folly in many 
thousand lines of writing, whether with satisfaction to the curious reader I know not. Therefore, I beseech 
you, Paula and Eustochium, to pour out your supplications for me to the Lord, that so long as I am in this 
poor body, I may write something pleasing to you, useful to the Church, worthy of posterity. As for my 
contemporaries, I am indifferent to their opinions, for they pass from side to side as they are moved by 
love or hatred. 


THE TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS 


This Preface, dedicated to Paula and Eustochium in a.d. 392, contains nothing of importance, merely 
mentioning the dates of a few of the prophets. and the fact that the Twelve Prophets were counted by the 
Hebrews as forming a single book. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE SEPTUAGINT AND CHALDEE 


There are three stages of Jerome’s work of Scripture Translation. The first is during his stay at Rome, a.d. 
382-385, when he translated only from the Greek—the New Testament from the Greek mss., and the Book 
of Psalms from the LXX. The second is the period immediately after his settlement at Bethlehem, when he 
translated still from the LXX., but marked with obeli and asterisks the passages in which that version 
differed from the Hebrew: the third from a.d. 390-404, in which he translated directly from the Hebrew. 
The work of the second period is that which is now before us. The whole of the Old Testament was 
translated from the LXX. (see his Apology, book ii. c. 24), but most of it was lost during his lifetime (see 
Letters CXXXIV. (end) and CXVI. 34 (in Augustin Letter, 62)). What remains is the Book of Job, the Psalms, 
Chronicles, the Books of Solomon, and Tobit and Judith. 


CHRONICLES 


This book was dedicated to Domnion and Rogatianus, about a.d. 388. Jerome points out the advantages he 
enjoyed, in living in Palestine, for obtaining correct information on matters illustrative of Scripture, 


especially the names of places. The mss. of the LXX. on such points were so corrupt that occasionally 
three names were run into one, and “you would think that you had before you, not a heap of Hebrew 
names, but those of some foreign and Sarmatian tribe.” Jerome had sent for a Jew, highly esteemed among 
his brethren, from Tiberias, and, after “examining him from top to toe,” had, by his aid, emended the text 
and made the translation. But he had not the critical knowledge to guard him against supposing that the 
Books of Chronicles are “the Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah,” referred to in the Books of 
Kings. 


BOOK OF JOB 


This translation was dedicated to Paula and Eustochium, about the year 388. He complains that even the 
revision he was now making was the subject of many cavils. Men prefer ancient faults to new truths, and 
would rather have handsome copies than correct ones; but he boasts that “the blessed Job, who, as far as 
the Latins are concerned, was till now lying amidst filth and swarming with the worms of error, is now 
whole and free from stain.” 


THE PSALMS 


Jerome first undertook a revision of the Psalter with the help of the Septuagint about the year 383, when 
living at Rome. This revision, which obtained the name of the Roman Psalter “probably because it was 
made for the use of the Roman Church at the request of Damasus,” was retained until the pontificate of 
Pius V. (a.d. 1566). Before long “the old error prevailed over the new correction,” the faults of the old 
version crept in again through the negligence of copyists; and at the request of Paula and Eustochium, 
Jerome commenced a new and more thorough revision. The exact date is not known; the work was in all 
probability done at Bethlehem in the years 387 and 388. This edition, which soon became popular, was 
introduced by Gregory of Tours into the services of the Church of France, and thus obtained the name of 
the Gallican Psalter. In 1566 it superseded the Roman in all churches except those of the Vatican, Milan, 
and St. Mark’s, Venice. 


Long ago, when I was living at Rome, I revised the Psalter, and corrected it in a great measure, though 
but cursorily, in accordance with the Septuagint version. You now find it, Paula and Eustochium, again 
corrupted through the fault of copyists, and realise the fact that ancient error is more powerful than 
modern correction; and you therefore urge me, as it were, to cross-plough the land which has already 
been broken up, and, by means of the transverse furrows, to root out the thorns which are beginning to 
spring again; it is only right, you say, that rank and noxious growths should be cut down as often as they 
appear. And so I issue my customary admonition by way of preface both to you, for whom it happens that I 
am undertaking the labour, and to those persons who desire to have copies such as I describe. Pray see 
that what I have carefully revised be transcribed with similar painstaking care. Every reader can observe 
for himself where there is placed either a horizontal line or mark issuing from the centre, that is, either an 
obelus () or an asterisk (*). And wherever he sees the former, he is to understand that between this mark 
and the two stops (:) which I have introduced, the Septuagint translation contains superfluous matter. But 
where he sees the asterisk (*), an addition to the Hebrew books is indicated, which also goes as far as the 
two stops. 


BOOKS OF SOLOMON 


This is addressed to Paula and Eustochium. Jerome describes the numerous emendations he has had to 
make in what was then the received Latin text, but says he has not found the same necessity in dealing 
with Ecclesiasticus. He adds, “All I aim at is to give you a revised edition of the Canonical Scriptures, and 
to employ my Latin on what is certain rather than on what is doubtful.” 


TOBIT AND JUDITH 


The Preface is to Chromatius and Heliodorus. It recognizes that the books are apocryphal. After his usual 
complaints of “the Pharisees” who impugned his translations, he says: “Inasmuch as the Chaldee is closely 
allied to the Hebrew, I procured the help of the most skilful speaker of both languages I could find, and 
gave to the subject one day’s hasty labour, my method being to explain in Latin, with the aid of a 
secretary, whatever an interpreter expressed to me in Hebrew words.” As to Judith, he notes that the 
Council of Nicaea had, contrary to the Hebrew tradition, included it in the Canon of Scripture, and this, 
with his friends’ requests, had induced him to undertake the labour of emendation and translation. 


The Commentaries 


The extant commentaries by Jerome on the books of Holy Scripture may be arranged thus, chronological 
sequence being observed as far as possible: 


A. New Testament: 

The Epistles to Philemon, Galatians, Ephesians, Titus. a.d. 387. 
Origen on St. Luke. a.d. 389. 

St. Matthew. a.d. 398. 

B. Old Testament: 

Ecclesiastes. a.d. 388. 

1. The Twelve Minor Prophets: 

Nahum, Michah, Zephaniah, Haggai, Habakkuk. a.d. 392. 
Jonah. Begun three years after the foregoing (Preface). Finished between a.d. 395 and a.d. 397. 
Obadiah. a.d. 403. 

Zechariah, Malachi, Hosea, Joel, Amos. Finished by a.d. 406. 

2. The Four Greater Prophets: 

Daniel. a.d. 407. 

Isaiah. a.d. 408-410. 

Ezekiel. a.d. 410-414. 


Jeremiah. Commenced after the death of Eustochium in a.d. 418. The commentary on this book, which 
stops short at chapter xxxii., was therefore written in a.d. 419, the year which intervened between 
Eustochium’s death and Jerome’s own. 


We have thought it best to give the Prefaces, as in those to the Vulgate, in the order of the books as they 
stand in our Bible, not in the order in which they were written. 


MATTHEW 


The Preface, addressed to Eusebius of Cremona, was written a.d. 398. Eusebius was at this time starting 
for Rome, and he was charged to give a copy of this Commentary to Principia, the friend of Marcella, for 
whom he had been unable through sickness to write on the Song of Songs as he had wished. Jerome 
begins by distinguishing the Canonical from the Apocryphal Gospels, quoting the words of St. Luke, that 
many had taken in hand to write the life of Christ. He gives his view of the origin of the Gospels as 
follows: 


The first evangelist is Matthew, the publican, who was surnamed Levi. He published his Gospel in Judaea 
in the Hebrew language, chiefly for the sake of Jewish believers in Christ, who adhered in vain to the 
shadow of the law, although the substance of the Gospel had come. The second is Mark, the amanuensis of 
the Apostle Peter, and first bishop of the Church of Alexandria. He did not himself see our Lord and 
Saviour, but he related the matter of his Master’s preaching with more regard to minute detail than to 
historical sequence. The third is Luke, the physician, by birth a native of Antioch, in Syria, whose praise is 
in the Gospel. He was himself a disciple of the Apostle Paul, and composed his book in Achaia and Boeotia. 
He thoroughly investigates certain particulars and, as he himself confesses in the preface, describes what 
he had heard rather than what he had seen. The last is John, the Apostle and Evangelist, whom Jesus 
loved most, who, reclining on the Lord’s bosom, drank the purest streams of doctrine, and was the only 
one thought worthy of the words from the cross, “Behold! thy mother.” When he was in Asia, at the time 
when the seeds of heresy were springing up (I refer to Cerinthus, Ebion, and the rest who say that Christ 
has not come in the flesh, whom he in his own epistle calls Antichrists, and whom the Apostle Paul 
frequently assails), he was urged by almost all the bishops of Asia then living, and by deputations from 


many Churches, to write more profoundly concerning the divinity of the Saviour, and to break through all 
obstacles so as to attain to the very Word of God (if I may so speak) with a boldness as successful as it 
appears audacious. Ecclesiastical history relates that, when he was urged by the brethren to write, he 
replied that he would do so if a general fast were proclaimed and all would offer up prayer to God; and 
when the fast was over, the narrative goes on to say, being filled with revelation, he burst into the heaven- 
sent Preface: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God: this 
was in the beginning with God.” 


Jerome then applies the four symbolical figures of Ezekiel to the Gospels: the Man is Matthew, the Lion, 
Mark, the Calf, Luke, “because he began with Zacharias the priest,” and the Eagle, John. He then 
describes the works of his predecessors: Origen with his twenty-five volumes, Theophilus of Antioch, 
Hippolytus the martyr, Theodorus of Heraclea, Apollinaris of Laodicaea, Didymus of Alexandria, and of the 
Latins, Hilary, Victorinus, and Fortunatianus; from these last, he says, he had gained but little. He 
continues as follows: 


But you urge me to finish the composition in a fortnight, when Easter is now rapidly approaching, and the 
spring breezes are blowing; you do not consider when the shorthand writers are to take notes, when the 
sheets are to be written, when corrected, how long it takes to make a really accurate copy; and this is the 
more surprising, since you know that for the last three months I have been so ill that I am now hardly 
beginning to walk; and I could not adequately perform so great a task in so short a time. Therefore, 
neglecting the authority of ancient writers, since I have no opportunity of reading or following them, I 
have confined myself to the brief exposition and translation of the narrative which you particularly 
requested; and I have sometimes thrown in a few of the flowers of the spiritual interpretation, while I 
reserve the perfect work for a future day. 


PREFACE TO TRANSLATION OF ORIGEN ON ST. LUKE 


Addressed to Paula and Eustochium, a.d. 388. 


A few days ago you told me that you had read some commentaries on Matthew and Luke, of which one 
was equally dull in perception and expression, the other frivolous in expression, sleepy in sense. 
Accordingly you requested me to translate, without regarding such rubbish, our Adamantius’ thirty-nine 
“homilies” on Luke, just as they are found in the original Greek; I replied that it was an irksome task and a 
mental torment to write, as Cicero phrases it, with another man’s heart not one’s own; but yet I will 
undertake it, as your requests reach no higher than this. The demand which the sainted Blesilla once 
made, at Rome, that I should translate into our language his twenty-five volumes on Matthew, five on 
Luke, and thirty-two on John is beyond my powers, my leisure, and my energy. You see what weight your 
influence and wishes have with me. I have laid aside for a time my books on Hebrew Questions because 
you think my labour will not be in vain, and turn to the translation of these commentaries, which, good or 
bad, are his work and not mine. I do this all the more readily because I hear on the left of me the raven— 
that ominous bird—croaking and mocking in all extraordinary way at the colours of all the other birds, 
though he himself is nothing if not a bird of gloom. And so, before he change his note, I confess that in 
these treatises Origen is like a boy amusing himself with the dice-box; there is a wide difference between 
his mature efforts and the serious studies of his old age. If my proposal meet with your approbation, if I 
am still able to undertake the task, and if the Lord grant me opportunity to translate them into Latin after 
completing the work I have now deferred, you will then be able to see—aye, and all who speak Latin will 
learn through you—how much good they knew not, and how much they have now begun to know. Besides 
this, I have arranged to send you shortly the Commentaries of Hilary, that master of eloquence, and of the 
blessed martyr Victorinus, on the Gospel of Matthew. Their style is different, but the grace of the Spirit 
which wrought in them is one. These will give you some idea of the study which our Latins also have, in 
former days, bestowed upon the Holy Scriptures. 


GALATIANS 


The Commentary is in three books, with full Prefaces. 
Book I., Ch. i. 1-iii. 9. 
Addressed to Paula and Eustochium, a.d. 387. 


The Preface to this book begins with a striking description of the noble Roman lady Albina, which is as 
follows: 


Only a few days have elapsed since, having finished my exposition of the Epistle of Paul to Philemon, I had 
passed to Galatians, turning my course backwards and passing over many intervening subjects. But all at 
once letters unexpectedly arrived from Rome with the news that the venerable Albina has been recalled to 
the presence of the Lord, and that the saintly Marcella, bereft of the company of her mother, demands 
more than ever such solace as you can give, my dear Paula and Eustochium. This for the present is 
impossible on account of the great distance to be traversed by sea and land, and I could, therefore, wish 


to apply to the wound so suddenly inflicted at least the healing virtue of Scripture. I know full well her 
zeal and faith; I know how brightly the fire burns in her bosom, how she rises superior to her sex, and 
soars so far above human nature itself, that she crosses the Red Sea of this world, sounding the loud 
timbrel of the inspired volumes. Certainly, when I was at Rome, she never saw me for ever so short a time 
without putting some question to me respecting the Scriptures, and she did not, like the Pythagoreans, 
accept the “Ipse dixit” of her teacher, nor did authority, unsupported by the verdict of reason, influence 
her; but she tested all things, and weighed the whole matter so sagaciously that I perceived I had not a 
disciple so much as a judge. And so, believing that my labours would be most acceptable to her who is ata 
distance, and profitable for you who are with me here, I will approach a work unattempted by any writers 
in our language before me, and which scarcely any of the Greeks themselves have handled in a manner 
worthy of the dignity of the subject. 


Jerome then speaks of Victorinus, who had published a commentary on St. Paul, but “was busily engaged 
with secular literature and knew nothing of the Scriptures,” and of the great Greek writers, Origen, 
Didymus, and Appolinaris, Eusebius of Emessa, and Theodorus of Heraclea, and says he has plucked 
flowers out of their gardens, so that the Commentary is more theirs than his. The expository part of the 
Preface is chiefly remarkable as giving the view of St. Paul’s rebuke of St. Peter in Galatians ii., which 
occasioned the controversy between Jerome and Augustin. Jerome says: 


Paul does not go straight to the point, but is like a man walking in secret passages: his object is to exhibit 
Peter as doing what was expedient for the people of the circumcision committed to him, since, if a too 
sudden revolt took place from their ancient mode of life, they might be offended and not believe in the 
Cross; he wished, moreover, to show, inasmuch as the evangelisation of the Gentiles had been entrusted to 
himself that he had justice on his side in defending as true that which another only pretended was a 
dispensation. That wretch Porphyry Bataneotes by no means understood this, and, therefore, in the first 
book of the work which he wrote against us, he raised the objection that Peter was rebuked by Paul for 
not walking uprightly as an evangelical teacher. His desire was to brand the former with error and the 
latter with impudence, and to bring against us as a body the charge of erroneous notions and false 
doctrine, on the ground that the leaders of the Churches are at variance among themselves. 


In the Preface to Book II. Jerome describes the origin of the Galatians as a Gaulish tribe settled in Asia; 
but he takes them as slow of understanding, and says that the Gauls still preserve this character, just as 
the Roman Church preserves the character for which it was praised by St. Paul, for it still has crowds 
frequenting its churches and the tombs of its martyrs, and “nowhere else does the Amen resound so 
loudly, like spiritual thunder, and shake the temples of the idols”; and similarly the traits of the churches 
of Corinth and Thessalonica are still preserved; in the first, the looseness of behaviour and of doctrine, 
and the conceit of worldly knowledge; in the second, the love of the brethren side by side with the 
disorderly conduct of busybodies. And he speaks of the condition of Galatia in his own day as follows: 


Any one who has seen by how many schisms Ancyra, the metropolis of Galatia, is rent and torn, and by 
how many differences and false doctrines the place is debauched, knows this as well as I do. I say nothing 
of Cataphrygians, Ophites, Borborites, and Manichaeans; for these are familiar names of human woe. Who 
ever heard of Passaloryncitae, and Ascodrobi, and Artotyritae, and other portents—I can hardly call them 
names—in any part of the Roman Empire? The traces of the ancient foolishness remain to this day. One 
remark I must make, and so fulfil the promise with which I started. While the Galatians, in common with 
the whole East, speak Greek, their own language is almost identical with that of the Treviri; and if through 
contact with the Greek they have acquired a few corruptions, it is a matter of no moment. The Africans 
have to some extent changed the Phenician language, and Latin itself is daily undergoing changes 
through differences of place and time. 


The Preface to Book III. opens with the following passage, describing, in contrast with his own simple 
exposition, the arts of the preachers of his day. 


We are now busily occupied with our third book on Galatians, and, my friends, Paula and Eustochium, we 
are well aware of our weakness, and are conscious that our slender ability flows in but a small stream and 
makes little roar and rattle. For these are the qualities (to such a pass have we come) which are now 
expected even in the Churches; the simplicity and purity of apostolic language is neglected; we meet as if 
we were in the Athenaeum, or the lecture rooms, to kindle the applause of the bystanders; what is now 
required is a discourse painted and tricked out with spurious rhetorical skill, and which, like a strumpet in 
the streets, does not aim at instructing the public, but at winning their favour; like a psaltery or a sweet- 
sounding lute, it must soothe the ears of the audience; and the passage of the prophet Ezekiel is suitable 
for our times, where the Lord says to him, “Thou art become unto them as the sound of a pleasant lute 
which is well made, for they hear thy words but do them not.” 


Jerome then speaks of the composition of his commentaries as follows: 


How far I have profited by my unflagging study of Hebrew I leave to others to decide; what I have lost in 
my own language, I can tell. In addition to this, on account of the weakness of my eyes and bodily 
infirmity generally, I do not write with my own hand; and I cannot make up for my slowness of utterance 
by greater pains and diligence, as is said to have been the case with Virgil, of whom it is related that he 


treated his books as a bear treats her cubs, and licked them into shape. I must summon a secretary, and 
either say whatever comes uppermost; or, if I wish to think a little and hope to produce something 
superior, my helper silently reproves me, clenches his fist, wrinkles his brow, and plainly declares by his 
whole bearing that he has come for nothing. 


He then points out how the Scriptures have dispossessed the great writers of the pre-Christian world. 


How few there are who now read Aristotle. How many are there who know the books, or even the name of 
Plato? You may find here and there a few old men, who have nothing else to do, who study them in a 
corner. But the whole world speaks the language of our Christian peasants and fishermen, the whole 
world re-echoes their words. And so their simple words must be set forth with simplicity of style; for the 
word simple applies to their words, not their meaning. But if, in response to your prayers, I could, in 
expounding their epistles, have the same spirit which they had when they dictated them, you would then 
see in the Apostles as much majesty and breadth of true wisdom as there is arrogance and vanity in the 
learned men of the world. To make a brief confession of the secrets of my heart, I should not like any one 
who wished to understand the Apostle to find a difficulty in understanding my writings, and so be 
compelled to find some one to interpret the interpreter. 


EPHESIANS 


This Commentary was specially prized by Jerome as exhibiting his true views (Letter LXXXIV. 2), and they 
became in consequence one of the chief subjects of controversy between him and Rufinus, who traced in 
them, not unjustly, the influence of Origen. It was written immediately after that on the Epistle to the 
Galatians, in a.d. 387, and, like that, addressed to Paula and Eustochium. In the Preface to Book i. Jerome 
defends himself against various accusations. He declares that he has been, in the main, his own instructor, 
but yet that he has constantly consulted others as to Scriptural difficulties, and that he had, not long 
before, been to Alexandria to consult Didymus. “I questioned him about everything which was not clear to 
me in the whole range of Scripture.” As to his indebtedness to Origen, he speaks as follows, certainly not 
blaming his doctrines: “I remark in the Prefaces, for your information, that Origen composed three 
volumes on this Epistle, and I have partly followed him. Apollinaris and Didymus also published some 
commentaries, and, though we have gleaned a few things from them, we have added or omitted such as 
we thought fit. The studious reader will, therefore, understand at the outset that this work is partly my 
own, and that I am in part indebted to others.” The Preface to Books ii. and iii. is short. It speaks in praise 
of Marcella, who had invited him to his task, and declares that he in his monastery could not accomplish 
as much as that noble woman amidst the cares of her household. “I beseech you,” he says, “to bear in 
mind that the language of this publication has not been long thought over or highly polished. In revealing 
the mysteries of Scripture I use almost the language of the street, and sometimes get through a thousand 
lines a day, in order that the explanation of the Apostle which I have begun may be completed with the aid 
of the prayers of Paul himself, whose Epistles I am endeavouring to explain.” 


PHILEMON 


Written for Paula and Eustochium, a.d. 387. The Preface is a defence of the genuineness of the Epistle 
against those who thought its subject beneath the dignity of inspiration. “There are many degrees of 
inspiration,” Jerome says, “though in Christ alone it is seen in its fulness.” Many of the other Epistles 
touch upon small affairs of life, like the cloak left at Troas. To suppose that common life is separate from 
God is Manichaeanism. Jerome mentions that Marcion, who altered many of the Epistles, did not touch 
that of Philemon; and brevity in a document which has in it so much of the beauty of the Gospel is a mark 
of its inspiration. 


TITUS 


Addressed to Paula and Eustochium, a.d. 387. The Preface speaks of the rejection of the Epistle by 
Marcion and Basilides, its acceptance by Tatius, but without assigning reasons. It ought, Jerome says, to 
be of special interest to Paula and Eustochium, as being written from Nicopolis, near Actium, where their 
property lay. 


ISAIAH 


The Commentary in eighteen books, each with its Preface. It was written in the years 404-410, and 
addressed to Eustochium alone, her mother Paula having died in 404. 


The Preface to Book i. touches generally upon the character and contents of Isaiah, asserting that many of 
the prophecies are directly applicable to Christ, and that the nations who are dealt with have a spiritual 
meaning. Those to the following books mostly give a short statement of the contents of the chapters 
commented on, and entreat the prayers of Eustochium for the work. The Fifth Book (or chapters xiii. to 
xxiii.) had been published before by itself, at the instance of a bishop named Amabilis, but he says he must 
add the metaphorical and spiritual meaning of the Visions of the various nations, which is done in Books 


vi. and vii. The Preface to Book x. contains a bitter allusion to Rufinus, “the Scorpion, a dumb and 
poisonous brute, still grumbling over my former reply,” and speaks of Pammachius as joining in the 
request for the continuation of the Commentaries. 


The Preface to Book xi. intimates that his commentary upon Daniel, which expounded the statue with feet 
of iron and clay as the Roman Empire, and announced its fall, had been known at the court and resented 
by Stilicho, but that all danger from that source had been removed by the judgment of God, that is, 
through the death of Stilicho by the command of his son in-law Honorius. The Preface to Book xiii. records 
a severe illness which had stopped his work, though he was restored to health suddenly; and that to Book 
xiv. thanks Eustochium for her kind offices during this illness. The remaining Prefaces, though they have 
occasionally some interest in the history of the interpretation of Scripture, need not delay us. 


JEREMIAH 


The Commentary on Jeremiah is in six books; but Jerome did not live to finish it. It was written between 
the years 317 and 319, but only extends to chapter xxxii. It was dedicated to Eusebius of Cremona. The 
Prefaces, which are full of vigour, contain many allusions to the events and controversies of the last years 
of Jerome’s life. In the Preface to Book i., after speaking of the Book of Daniel and the apocryphal Letter 
of Jeremiah as not belonging to the prophet’s writings, he continues: 


I pay little heed to the ravings of disparaging critics who revile not only my words, but the very syllables 
of my words, and suppose they give evidence of some little knowledge if they discredit another man’s 
work, as was exemplified in that ignorant traducer who lately broke out, and thought it worth his while to 
censure my commentaries on Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. He does not understand the rules of 
commenting (for he is more asleep than awake and seems utterly dazed), and is not aware that in our 
books we give the opinions of many different writers, the authors’ names being either expressed or 
understood, so that it is open to the reader to decide which he may prefer to adopt; although I must add 
that, in my Preface to the First Book of that work, I gave fair notice that my remarks would be partly my 
own, partly those of other commentators, and that thus the commentary would be the work conjointly of 
the ancient writers and of myself. Grunnius, his precursor, overlooked the same fact, and once upon a 
time did his best to cavil. I replied to him in two books, and there I cleared away the objections which he 
adduced in his own name, though the real traducer was some one else; to say nothing of my treatises 
against Jovinianus where, you may remember, I show that he (Jovinianus) laments that virginity is 
preferred to marriage, single marriage to digamy, digamy to polygamy. The stupid fool, labouring under 
his load of Scotch porridge, does not recollect that we said, in that very work, “I do not condemn the twice 
married, nor the thrice married, and, if it so be, the eight times married; I will go a step farther, and say 
that I welcome even a penitent whoremonger; for things equally lawful must be weighed in an even 
balance.” Let him read the Apology for the same work which was directed against his master, and was 
received by Rome with acclamation many years ago. He will then observe that his revilings are but the 
echoes of other men’s voices, and that his ignorance is so deep that even his abuse is not his own, but that 
he employs against us the ravings of foes long since dead and buried. 


The Preface to Book ii. is short and contains nothing of special importance. In that to Book iii. Jerome 
declares that he will, like Ulysses with the Sirens, close his ears to the adversary. The devil, who once 
spoke through Jovinianus, “now barks through the hound of Albion (Pelagius), who is like a mountain of 
fat, and whose fury is more in his heels than in his teeth; for his offspring is among the Scots, in the 
neighbourhood of Britain; and, according to the fables of the poet, he must, like Cerberus, be smitten to 
death with a spiritual club, that, in company with his master Pluto, he may forever hold his peace.” 


In the Preface to Book iv. Jerome says he has been hindered in his work by the harassing of the Pelagian 
controversy. He regards Pelagius as reproducing the doctrines of impassibility and sinlessness taught by 
Pythagoras and Zeno, and revived by Origen, Rufinus, Evagrius Ponticus, and Jovinian. Their doctrines, he 
says, were promulgated chiefly in Sicily, Rhodes, and other islands; they were propagated secretly, and 
denied in public. They were full of malice, but were but dumb dogs, and were refuted in “certain 
writings,” probably those of Augustin; but he declares his intention of writing against them, which he did 
in his anti-Pelagian Dialogue. 


The Prefaces to Books v. and vi. contain nothing noteworthy. 


EZEKIEL 


The Commentary on Ezekiel is in fourteen Books. It was dedicated to Eustochium, and was written 
between the years 410 and 414. The Prefaces gain a special interest from their descriptions of the sack of 
Rome by Alaric and the consequent immigration into Palestine. We give several passages. 


In Preface to Book i. 


Having completed the eighteen books of the exposition of Isaiah, I was very desirous, Eustochium, 
Christ’s virgin, to go on to Ezekiel, in accordance with my frequent promises to you and your mother 


Let us compare with Scripture the rest of His dispensation. Whatever that poor despised body may be, 
because it was an object of touch and sight, it shall be my Christ, be He inglorious, be He ignoble, be He 
dishonoured; for such was it announced that He should be, both in bodily condition and aspect. Isaiah 
comes to our help again: “We have announced (His way) before Him,” says he; “He is like a servant, like a 
root in a dry ground; He hath no form nor comeliness; we saw Him, and He had neither form nor beauty; 
but His form was despised, marred above all men.” Similarly the Father addressed the Son just before: 
“Inasmuch as many will be astonished at Thee, so also will Thy beauty be without glory from men.” For 
although, in David’s words, He is fairer than the children of men,” yet it is in that figurative state of 
spiritual grace, when He is girded with the sword of the Spirit, which is verily His form, and beauty, and 
glory. According to the same prophet, however, He is in bodily condition “a very worm, and no man; a 
reproach of men, and an outcast of the people.” But no internal quality of such a kind does He announce 
as belonging to Him. In Him dwelt the fulness of the Spirit; therefore I acknowledge Him to be “the rod of 
the stem of Jesse.” His blooming flower shall be my Christ, upon whom hath rested, according to Isaiah, 
“the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and of 
piety, and of the fear of the Lord.” Now to no man, except Christ, would the diversity of spiritual proofs 
suitably apply. He is indeed like a flower for the Spirit’s grace, reckoned indeed of the stem of Jesse, but 
thence to derive His descent through Mary. Now I purposely demand of you, whether you grant to Him 
the destination of all this humiliation, and suffering, and tranquillity, from which He will be the Christ of 
Isaiah,—a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief, who was led as a sheep to the slaughter, and who, 
like a lamb before the shearer, opened not His mouth; who did not struggle nor cry, nor was His voice 
heard in the street who broke not the bruised reed—that is, the shattered faith of the Jews—nor quenched 
the smoking flax—that is, the freshly-kindled ardour of the Gentiles. He can be none other than the Man 
who was foretold. It is right that His conduct be investigated according to the rule of Scripture, 
distinguishable as it is unless Iam mistaken, by the twofold operation of preaching and of miracle. But the 
treatment of both these topics I shall so arrange as to postpone, to the chapter wherein I have determined 
to discuss the actual gospel of Marcion, the consideration of His wonderful doctrines and miracles—with a 
view, however, to our present purpose. Let us here, then, in general terms complete the subject which we 
had entered upon, by indicating, as we pass on, how Christ was fore-announced by Isaiah as a preacher: 
“For who is there among you,” says he, “that feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of His Son?” And 
likewise as a healer: “For,” says he, “He hath taken away our infirmities, and carried our sorrows.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


TYPES OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST. ISAAC; JOSEPH; JACOB AGAINST SIMEON AND LEVI; MOSES PRAYING AGAINST 
AMALEK; THE BRAZEN SERPENT 


On the subject of His death, I suppose, you endeavour to introduce a diversity of opinion, simply because 
you deny that the suffering of the cross was predicted of the Christ of the Creator, and because you 
contend, moreover, that it is not to be believed that the Creator would expose His Son to that kind of 
death on which He had Himself pronounced a curse. “Cursed,” says He, “is every one who hangeth on a 
tree.” But what is meant by this curse, worthy as it is of the simple prediction of the cross, of which we 
are now mainly inquiring, I defer to consider, because in another passage we have given the reason of the 
thing preceded by proof. First, I shall offer a full explanation of the types. And no doubt it was proper that 
this mystery should be prophetically set forth by types, and indeed chiefly by that method: for in 
proportion to its incredibility would it be a stumbling-block, if it were set forth in bare prophecy; and in 
proportion too, to its grandeur, was the need of obscuring it in shadow, that the difficulty of understanding 
it might lead to prayer for the grace of God. First, then, Isaac, when he was given up by his father as an 
offering, himself carried the wood for his own death. By this act he even then was setting forth the death 
of Christ, who was destined by His Father as a sacrifice, and carried the cross whereon He suffered. 
Joseph likewise was a type of Christ, not indeed on this ground (that I may not delay my course ), that he 
suffered persecution for the cause of God from his brethren, as Christ did from His brethren after the 
flesh, the Jews; but when he is blessed by his father in these words: “His glory is that of a bullock; his 
horns are the horns of a unicorn; with them shall he push the nations to the very ends of the earth,”—he 
was not, of course, designated as a mere unicorn with its one horn, or a minotaur with two; but Christ was 
indicated in him—a bullock in respect of both His characteristics: to some as severe as a Judge, to others 
gentle as a Saviour, whose horns were the extremities of His cross. For of the antenna, which is a part ofa 
cross, the ends are called horns; while the midway stake of the whole frame is the unicorn. By this virtue, 
then, of His cross, and in this manner “horned,” He is both now pushing all nations through faith, bearing 
them away from earth to heaven; and will then push them through judgment, casting them down from 
heaven to earth. He will also, according to another passage in the same scripture, be a bullock, when He 
is spiritually interpreted to be Jacob against Simeon and Levi, which means against the scribes and the 
Pharisees; for it was from them that these last derived their origin. Like Simeon and Levi, they 
consummated their wickedness by their heresy, with which they persecuted Christ. “Into their counsel let 
not my soul enter; to their assembly let not my heart be united: for in their anger they slew men,” that is, 
the prophets; “and in their self-will they hacked the sinews of a bullock,” that is, of Christ. For against 
Him did they wreak their fury after they had slain His prophets, even by affixing Him with nails to the 
cross. Otherwise, it is an idle thing when, after slaying men, he inveighs against them for the torture of a 
bullock! Again, in the case of Moses, wherefore did he at that moment particularly, when Joshua was 
fighting Amalek, pray in a sitting posture with outstretched hands, when in such a conflict it would surely 


Paula, of saintly memory, and thus, as the saying is, put the finishing touches to the work on the prophets; 
but alas! intelligence was suddenly brought me of the death of Pammachius and Marcella, the siege of 
Rome, and the falling asleep of many of my brethren and sisters. I was so stupefied and dismayed that day 
and night I could think of nothing but the welfare of the community; it seemed as though I was sharing 
the captivity of the saints, and I could not open my lips until I knew something more definite; and all the 
while, full of anxiety, I was wavering between hope and despair, and was torturing myself with the 
misfortunes of other people. But when the bright light of all the world was put out, or, rather, when the 
Roman Empire was decapitated, and, to speak more correctly, the whole world perished in one city, “I 
became dumb and humbled myself, and kept silence from good words, but my grief broke out afresh, my 
heart glowed within me, and while I meditated the fire was kindled;” and I thought I ought not to 
disregard the saying, “An untimely story is like music in a time of grief.” But seeing that you persist in 
making this request, and a wound, though deep, heals by degrees; and the scorpion lies beneath the 
ground with Enceladus and Porphyrion, and the many-headed Hydra has at length ceased to hiss at us; 
and since opportunity has been given me which I ought to use, not for replying to insidious heretics, but 
for devoting myself to the exposition of Scripture, I will resume my work upon the prophet Ezekiel. 


Book ii. has, instead of a Preface, merely a line calling the attention of Eustochium to its opening words. 
The Preface to Book iii. has a noteworthy passage on the sack of Rome and its results. 


Who would believe that Rome, built up by the conquest of the whole world, had collapsed, that the mother 
of nations had become also their tomb; that the shores of the whole East, of Egypt, of Africa, which once 
belonged to the imperial city, were filled with the hosts of her men-servants and maid-servants, that we 
should every day be receiving in this holy Bethlehem men and women who once were noble and 
abounding in every kind of wealth but are now reduced to poverty? We cannot relieve these sufferers: all 
we can do is to sympathise with them, and unite our tears with theirs. The burden of this holy work was as 
much as we could carry; the sight of the wanderers, coming in crowds, caused us deep pain; and we 
therefore abandoned the exposition of Ezekiel, and almost all study, and were filled with a longing to turn 
the words of Scripture into action, and not to say holy things but to do them. Now, however, in response to 
your admonition, Eustochium, Christ’s virgin, we resume the interrupted labour, and approach our third 
Book. 


The Prefaces to Books iv., v., and vi. contain nothing remarkable. The following is the important part of the 
Preface to Book vii. 


There is not a single hour, nor a single moment, in which we are not relieving crowds of brethren, and the 
quiet of the monastery has been changed into the bustle of a guest house. And so much is this the case 
that we must either close our doors, or abandon the study of the Scriptures on which we depend for 
keeping the doors open. And so, turning to profit, or rather stealing the hours of the nights, which, now 
that winter is approaching, begin to lengthen somewhat, I am endeavouring by the light of the lamp to 
dictate these comments, whatever they maybe worth, and am trying to mitigate with exposition the 
weariness of a mind which is a stranger to rest. I am not boasting, as some perhaps suspect, of the 
welcome given to the brethren, but Iam simply confessing the causes of the delay. Who could boast when 
the flight of the people of the West, and the holy places, crowded as they are with penniless fugitives, 
naked and wounded, plainly reveal the ravages of the Barbarians? We cannot see what has occurred, 
without tears and moans. Who would have believed that mighty Rome, with its careless security of wealth, 
would be reduced to such extremities as to need shelter, food, and clothing? And yet, some are so hard- 
hearted and cruel that, instead of showing compassion, they break up the rags and bundles of the 
captives, and expect to find gold about those who are nothing than prisoners. In addition to this hindrance 
to my dictating, my eyes are growing dim with age and to some extent I share the suffering of the saintly 
Isaac: Iam quite unable to go through the Hebrew books with such light as I have at night, for even in the 
full light of day they are hidden from my eyes owing to the smallness of the letters. In fact, it is only the 
voice of the brethren which enables me to master the commentaries of Greek writers. 


The Prefaces to Books viii. to xiv. contain nothing of special interest. 


DANIEL 
The Commentary on Daniel was dedicated to Pammachius and Marcella in the year 407. It is in a single 
book, and is aimed at the criticisms of Porphyry, who, like most modern critics, took the predictions in the 


Book of Daniel as relating to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes and the Maccabees, and written near that 
date. The Preface is very similar to that prefixed to the Vulgate translation of Daniel. 


PREFACES TO THE COMMENTARIES ON THE MINOR PROPHETS 


For the order and date of writing of these Commentaries see the Preface to Amos, Book iii., and the note 
there. 


Hosea. 


This Commentary was dedicated to Pammachius, a.d. 406 (sixth consulate of Arcadius—Preface to Amos, 
Book iii. The Preface to Book i. is chiefly taken up with a discussion on Hosea’s “wife of whoredoms.” He 
takes the story as allegorical; it cannot be literal, for “God commands nothing but what is honourable, nor 
does he, by bidding men do disgraceful things, make that conduct honourable which is disgraceful.” 
Jerome then describes, as in former Prefaces, the chief Greek commentators, of whom Apollinaris and 
Origen had written very shortly on Hosea, Pierius at great length, but to little purpose; and says that he 
had himself obtained from Didymus of Alexandria that he should complete the Commentary of Origen. He 
had himself often judged independently, though with little knowledge of Hebrew, but he had been in 
earnest, while most scholars were “more concerned for their bellies than their hearts, and thought 
themselves learned if in the doctors’ waiting rooms they could disparage other men’s works.” 


In the Preface to Book ii. Jerome complains of his detractors, and appeals from the present favour of high- 
placed men to the posthumous authority of sound ability. 


In Book iii. he claims Pammachius as his defender, though he fears the judgment of his great learning. 
Joel. 


This Commentary also is addressed to Pammachius, a.d. 406. It is in one book. It gives the order of the 
Twelve Prophets adopted by the LXX. and the Hebrew respectively, the Hebrew order being that now in 
use. It also gives the etymological meaning of their names. 


Amos. 


In three books, addressed also to Pammachius, a.d. 406 (Preface to Amos, Book iii.). The Preface to Book 
i. merely gives a description of Tekoa, Amos’ birthplace. That to Book ii. speaks of old age, with its 
advantages for self-control and its trials in various infirmities, such as phlegm, dim eyesight, loosened 
teeth, colic, and gout. That to Book iii. contains the passage several times referred to for the order of 
these Commentaries, which is as follows: 


We have not discussed them in regular sequence from the first to the ninth, as they are read, but as we 
have been able, and in accordance with requests made to us. Nahum, Micah, Zephaniah, Haggai, I first 
addressed to Paula and Eustochium, her daughter, who are never weary; I next dedicated two books on 
Habakkuk to Chromatius, bishop of Aquileia; I then proceeded to explain, at your command, Pammachius, 
and after a long interval of silence, Obadiah and Jonah. In the present year, which bears in the calendar 
the name of the sixth consulate of Arcadius Augustus and Anitius Probus, I interpreted Malachi for 
Exsuperius, bishop of Toulouse, and Minervius and Alexander, monks of that city. Unable to refuse your 
request I immediately went back to the beginning of the volume, and expounded Hosea, Joel, and Amos. A 
severe sickness followed, and I showed my rashness in resuming the dictation of this work too hastily; 
and, whereas others hesitate to write and frequently correct their work, I entrusted mine to the fortune 
which attends those who employ a secretary, and hazarded my reputation for ability and orthodoxy; for, as 
I have often testified, I cannot endure the toil of writing with my own hand; and, in expounding the Holy 
Scriptures, what we want is not a polished style and oratorical flourishes, but learning and simple truth. 


Obadiah. 


Addressed to Pammachius a.d. 403. The Preface records how in early youth (some thirty years before), he 
had attempted an allegorical commentary of Obadiah, of which he was now ashamed, though it has lately 
been praised by a youth of similar years. 


Jonah. 


This was addressed to Chromatius, but belongs to the year 395. It is said in the Preface to be three years 
after the commentary on Micah, Nahum, etc. The Preface merely touches on the various places of 
Scripture in which Jonah is named. 


Micah. 


Addressed to Paula and Eustochium. a.d. 392. It is in two books. In the Preface to Book ii., Jerome 
vindicates himself against the charge of making mere compilations from Origen. He confesses, however, 
his great admiration for him. “What they consider a reproach,” he says, “I regard as the highest praise, 
since I desire to imitate him who, I doubt not, is acceptable to all wise men, and to you.” 


Nahum. 


Also to Paula and Eustochium, a.d. 392. The Preface contains little of importance. Jerome mentions that 
the village of Elkosh, Nahum’s birthplace, was pointed out to him by a guide in Galilee. 


Habakkuk. 


Addressed to Chromatius, a.d. 392. The commentary is in two books. The Preface to Book i. is long, but 


merely describes the contents of the book. That to Book ii. mentions among his adversaries, “The Serpent, 
and Sardanapalus, whose character is worse than his name”—expressions which have been referred to 
Rufinus; but the enmity between Jerome and Rufinus had not broken out in 392. 


Zephaniah. 


Addressed to Paula and Eustochium, a.d. 392. In the Preface Jerome defends himself for writing for 
women, bringing many examples from Scripture and from classical writers to show the capacity of 
women. 


Haggai. 


Also to Paula and Eustochium, a.d. 392. The preface merely describes the occasion of the book, but says 
that Haggai’s prophecy was contemporary with the reign of Tarquinius Superbus (b.c. 535-510). 


Zechariah. 


Addressed to Exsuperius, bishop of Toulouse, a.d. 406, in three books, and sent, “in the closing days of 
autumn, by the monk, Sisinnius, who had been sent with presents for the poor saints at Jerusalem, and 
was hastening to Egypt on a similar errand.” The Prefaces to the three books mention these facts, but 
have nothing in them of note which has not been said before. 


Malachi. 


Addressed, a.d. 406, to Minervius and Alexander, presbyters of the diocese of Toulouse. The Jews, the 
Preface says, believe Malachi to be a name for Ezra. Origen and his followers believe that (according to 
his name) he was an angel. But we reject this view altogether, lest we be compelled to accept the doctrine 
of the fall of souls from heaven. 
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have been more seemly to have bent the knee, and smitten the breast, and to have fallen on the face to 
the ground, and in such prostration to have offered prayer? Wherefore, but because in a battle fought in 
the name of that Lord who was one day to fight against the devil, the shape was necessary of that very 
cross through which Jesus was to win the victory? Why, once more, did the same Moses, after prohibiting 
the likeness of everything, set up the golden serpent on the pole; and as it hung there, propose it as an 
object to be looked at for a cure? Did he not here also intend to show the power of our Lord’s cross, 
whereby that old serpent the devil was vanquished,—whereby also to every man who was bitten by 
spiritual serpents, but who yet turned with an eye of faith to it, was proclaimed a cure from the bite of sin, 
and health for evermore? 


CHAPTER XIX 
PROPHECIES OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST 


Come now, when you read in the words of David, how that “the Lord reigneth from the tree,” I want to 
know what you understand by it. Perhaps you think some wooden king of the Jews is meant!—and not 
Christ, who overcame death by His suffering on the cross, and thence reigned! Now, although death 
reigned from Adam even to Christ, why may not Christ be said to have reigned from the tree, from His 
having shut up the kingdom of death by dying upon the tree of His cross? Likewise Isaiah also says: “For 
unto us a child is born.” But what is there unusual in this, unless he speaks of the Son of God? “To us is 
given He whose government is upon His shoulder.” Now, what king is there who bears the ensign of his 
dominion upon his shoulder, and not rather upon his head as a diadem, or in his hand as a sceptre, or else 
as a mark in some royal apparel? But the one new King of the new ages, Jesus Christ, carried on His 
shoulder both the power and the excellence of His new glory, even His cross; so that, according to our 
former prophecy, He might thenceforth reign from the tree as Lord. This tree it is which Jeremiah likewise 
gives you intimation of, when he prophesies to the Jews, who should say, “Come, let us destroy the tree 
with the fruit, (the bread) thereof,” that is, His body. For so did God in your own gospel even reveal the 
sense, when He called His body bread; so that, for the time to come, you may understand that He has 
given to His body the figure of bread, whose body the prophet of old figuratively turned into bread, the 
Lord Himself designing to give by and by an interpretation of the mystery. If you require still further 
prediction of the Lord’s cross, the twenty-first Psalm is sufficiently able to afford it to you, containing as it 
does the entire passion of Christ, who was even then prophetically declaring His glory. “They pierced,” 
says He, “my hands and my feet,” which is the special cruelty of the cross. And again, when He implores 
His Father’s help, He says, “Save me from the lion’s mouth,” that is, the jaws of death, “and my 
humiliation from the horns of the unicorns;” in other words, from the extremities of the cross, as we have 
shown above. Now, David himself did not suffer this cross, nor did any other king of the Jews; so that you 
cannot suppose that this is the prophecy of any other’s passion than His who alone was so notably 
crucified by the nation. Now should the heretics, in their obstinacy, reject and despise all these 
interpretations, I will grant to them that the Creator has given us no signs of the cross of His Christ; but 
they will not prove from this concession that He who was crucified was another (Christ), unless they could 
somehow show that this death was predicted as His by their own god, so that from the diversity of 
predictions there might be maintained to be a diversity of sufferers, and thereby also a diversity of 
persons. But since there is no prophecy of even Marcion’s Christ, much less of his cross, it is enough for 
my Christ that there is a prophecy merely of death. For, from the fact that the kind of death is not 
declared, it was possible for the death of the cross to have been still intended, which would then have to 
be assigned to another (Christ), if the prophecy had had reference to another. Besides, if he should be 
unwilling to allow that the death of my Christ was predicted, his confusion must be the greater if he 
announces that his own Christ indeed died, whom he denies to have had a nativity, whilst denying that my 
Christ is mortal, though he allows Him to be capable of birth. However, I will show him the death, and 
burial, and resurrection of my Christ all indicated in a single sentence of Isaiah, who says, “His sepulture 
was removed from the midst of them.” Now there could have been no sepulture without death, and no 
removal of sepulture except by resurrection. Then, finally, he added: “Therefore He shall have many for 
his inheritance, and He shall divide the spoil of the many, because He poured out His soul unto death.” 
For there is here set forth the cause of this favour to Him, even that it was to recompense Him for His 
suffering of death. It was equally shown that He was to obtain this recompense for His death, was 
certainly to obtain it after His death by means of the resurrection. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE SUBSEQUENT INFLUENCE OF CHRIST’S DEATH IN THE WORLD PREDICTED. THE SURE MERCIES OF DAVID. 
WHAT THESE ARE 


It is sufficient for my purpose to have traced thus far the course of Christ’s dispensation in these 
particulars. This has proved Him to be such a one as prophecy announced He should be, so that He ought 
not to be regarded in any other character than that which prediction assigned to Him; and the result of 
this agreement between the facts of His course and the Scriptures of the Creator should be the 
restoration of belief in them from that prejudice which has, by contributing to diversity of opinion, either 
thrown doubt upon, or led to a denial of, a considerable part of them. And now we go further and build up 
the superstructure of those kindred events out of the Scriptures of the Creator which were predicted and 
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PROCATECHESIS, OR, PROLOGUE TO THE CATECHETICAL LECTURES OF OUR HOLY FATHER, CYRIL, ARCHBISHOP 
OF JERUSALEM 


1. Already there is an odour of blessedness upon you, O ye who are soon to be enlightened : already ye are 
gathering the spiritual flowers, to weave heavenly crowns: already the fragrance of the Holy Spirit has 
breathed upon you: already ye have gathered round the vestibule of the King’s palace ; may ye be led in 
also by the King! For blossoms now have appeared upon the trees ; may the fruit also be found perfect! 
Thus far there has been an inscription of your names , and a call to service, and torches of the bridal train, 
and a longing for heavenly citizenship, and a good purpose, and hope attendant thereon. For he lieth not 
who said, that to them that love God all things work together for good. God is lavish in beneficence, yet 
He waits for each man’s genuine will: therefore the Apostle added and said, to them that are called 
according to a purpose . The honesty of purpose makes thee called: for if thy body be here but not thy 
mind, it profiteth thee nothing. 


2. Even Simon Magus once came to the Laver : he was baptized, but was not enlightened; and though he 
dipped his body in water, he enlightened not his heart with the Spirit: his body went down and came up, 
but his soul was not buried with Christ, nor raised with Him . Now I mention the statements of (men’s) 
falls, that thou mayest not fall: for these things happened to them by way of example, and they are written 
for the admonition of those who to this day draw near. Let none of you be found tempting His grace, lest 
any root of bitterness spring up and trouble you . Let none of you enter saying, Let us see what the 
faithful are doing: let me go in and see, that I may learn what is being done. Dost thou expect to see, and 
not expect to be seen? And thinkest thou, that whilst thou art searching out what is going on, God is not 
searching thy heart? 


3. A certain man in the Gospels once pried into the marriage feast , and took an unbecoming garment, and 
came in, sat down, and ate: for the bridegroom permitted it. But when he saw them all clad in white , he 
ought to have assumed a garment of the same kind himself: whereas he partook of the like food, but was 
unlike them in fashion and in purpose. The bridegroom, however, though bountiful, was not undiscerning: 
and in going round to each of the guests and observing them (for his care was not for their eating, but for 
their seemly behaviour), he saw a stranger not having on a wedding garment, and said to him, Friend, 
how camest thou in hither? In what a colour ! With what a conscience! What though the door-keeper 
forbade thee not, because of the bountifulness of the entertainer? what though thou wert ignorant in what 
fashion thou shouldest come in to the banquet?—thou didst come in, and didst see the glittering fashions 
of the guests: shouldest thou not have been taught even by what was before thine eyes? Shouldest thou 
not have retired in good season, that thou mightest enter in good season again? But now thou hast come 
in unseasonably, to be unseasonably cast out. So he commands the servants, Bind his feet, which daringly 
intruded: bind his hands, which knew not how to put a bright garment around him: and cast him into the 
outer darkness; for he is unworthy of the wedding torches . Thou seest what happened to that man: make 
thine own condition safe. 


4. For we, the ministers of Christ, have admitted every one, and occupying, as it were, the place of door- 
keepers we left the door open: and possibly thou didst enter with thy soul bemired with sins, and with a 
will defiled. Enter thou didst, and wast allowed: thy name was inscribed. Tell me, dost thou behold this 
venerable constitution of the Church? Dost thou view her order and discipline , the reading of Scriptures , 
the presence of the ordained , the course of instruction ? Be abashed at the place, and be taught by what 
thou seest . Go out opportunely now, and enter most opportunely to-morrow. 


If the fashion of thy soul is avarice, put on another fashion and come in. Put off thy former fashion, cloke it 
not up. Put off, I pray thee, fornication and uncleanness, and put on the brightest robe of chastity. This 
charge I give thee, before Jesus the Bridegroom of souls come in and see their fashions. A long notice is 
allowed thee; thou hast forty days for repentance: thou hast full opportunity both to put off, and wash, and 
to put on and enter. But if thou persist in an evil purpose, the speaker is blameless, but thou must not look 
for the grace: for the water will receive, but the Spirit will not accept thee . If any one is conscious of his 
wound, let him take the salve; if any has fallen, let him arise. Let there be no Simon among you, no 
hypocrisy, no idle curiosity about the matter. 


5. Possibly too thou art come on another pretext. It is possible that a man is wishing to pay court to a 
woman, and came hither on that account . The remark applies in like manner to women also in their turn. 
A slave also perhaps wishes to please his master, and a friend his friend. I accept this bait for the hook, 
and welcome thee, though thou camest with an evil purpose, yet as one to be saved by a good hope. 
Perhaps thou knewest not whither thou wert coming, nor in what kind of net thou art taken. Thou art 


come within the Church’s nets : be taken alive, flee not: for Jesus is angling for thee, not in order to kill, 
but by killing to make alive: for thou must die and rise again. For thou hast heard the Apostle say, Dead 
indeed unto sin, but living unto righteousness . Die to thy sins, and live to righteousness, live from this 
very day. 


6. See, I pray thee, how great a dignity Jesus bestows on thee. Thou wert called a Catechumen, while the 
word echoed round thee from without; hearing of hope, and knowing it not; hearing mysteries, and not 
understanding them; hearing Scriptures, and not knowing their depth. The echo is no longer around thee, 
but within thee; for the indwelling Spirit henceforth makes thy mind a house of God. When thou shalt have 
heard what is written concerning the mysteries, then wilt thou understand things which thou knewest not. 
And think not that thou receivest a small thing: though a miserable man, thou receivest one of God’s 
titles. Hear St. Paul saying, God is faithful . Hear another Scripture saying, God is faithful and just . 
Foreseeing this, the Psalmist, because men are to receive a title of God, spoke thus in the person of God: I 
said, Ye are Gods, and are all sons of the Most High . But beware lest thou have the title of “faithful,” but 
the will of the faithless. Thou hast entered into a contest, toil on through the race: another such 
opportunity thou canst not have . Were it thy wedding-day before thee, wouldest thou not have 
disregarded all else, and set about the preparation for the feast? And on the eve of consecrating thy soul 
to the heavenly Bridegroom, wilt thou not cease from carnal things, that thou mayest win spiritual? 


7. We may not receive Baptism twice or thrice; else it might be said, Though I have failed once, I shall set 
it right a second time: whereas if thou fail once, the thing cannot be set right; for there is one Lord, and 
one faith, and one baptism : for only the heretics are re-baptized , because the former was no baptism. 


8. For God seeks nothing else from us, save a good purpose. Say not, How are my sins blotted out? I tell 
thee, By willing, by believing . What can be shorter than this? But if, while thy lips declare thee willing, 
thy heart be silent, He knoweth the heart, who judgeth thee. Cease from this day from every evil deed. Let 
not thy tongue speak unseemly words, let thine eye abstain from sin, and from roving after things 
unprofitable. 


9. Let thy feet hasten to the catechisings; receive with earnestness the exorcisms : whether thou be 
breathed upon or exorcised, the act is to thee salvation. Suppose thou hast gold unwrought and alloyed, 
mixed with various substances, copper, and tin, and iron, and lead: we seek to have the gold alone; can 
gold be purified from the foreign substances without fire? Even so without exorcisms the soul cannot be 
purified; and these exorcisms are divine, having been collected out of the divine Scriptures. Thy face has 
been veiled , that thy mind may henceforward be free, lest the eye by roving make the heart rove also. But 
when thine eyes are veiled, thine ears are not hindered from receiving the means of salvation. For in like 
manner as those who are skilled in the goldsmith’s craft throw in their breath upon the fire through 
certain delicate instruments, and blowing up the gold which is hidden in the crucible stir the flame which 
surrounds it, and so find what they are seeking; even so when the exorcists inspire terror by the Spirit of 
God, and set the soul, as it were, on fire in the crucible of the body, the hostile demon flees away, and 
there abide salvation and the hope of eternal life, and the soul henceforth is cleansed from its sins and 
hath salvation. Let us then, brethren, abide in hope, and surrender ourselves, and hope, in order that the 
God of all may see our purpose, and cleanse us from our sins, and impart to us good hopes of our estate, 
and grant us repentance that bringeth salvation. God hath called, and His call is to thee. 


10. Attend closely to the catechisings, and though we should prolong our discourse, let not thy mind be 
wearied out. For thou art receiving armour against the adverse power, armour against heresies, against 
Jews, and Samaritans , and Gentiles. Thou hast many enemies; take to thee many darts, for thou hast 
many to hurl them at: and thou hast need to learn how to strike down the Greek, how to contend against 
heretic, against Jew and Samaritan. And the armour is ready, and most ready the sword of the Spirit : but 
thou also must stretch forth thy right hand with good resolution, that thou mayest war the Lord’s warfare, 
and overcome adverse powers, and become invincible against every heretical attempt. 


11. Let me give thee this charge also. Study our teachings and keep them for ever. Think not that they are 
the ordinary homilies ; for though they also are good and trustworthy, yet if we should neglect them to-day 
we may study them to-morrow. But if the teaching concerning the laver of regeneration delivered in a 
consecutive course be neglected to-day, when shall it be made right? Suppose it is the season for planting 
trees: if we do not dig, and dig deep, when else can that be planted rightly which has once been planted 
ill? Suppose, pray, that the Catechising is a kind of building: if we do not bind the house together by 
regular bonds in the building, lest some gap be found, and the building become unsound, even our former 
labour is of no use. But stone must follow stone by course, and corner match with corner, and by our 
smoothing off inequalities the building must thus rise evenly. In like manner we are bringing to thee 
stones, as it were, of knowledge. Thou must hear concerning the living God, thou must hear of Judgment, 
must hear of Christ, and of the Resurrection. And many things there are to be discussed in succession, 
which though now dropped one by one are afterwards to be presented in harmonious connexion. But 
unless thou fit them together in the one whole, and remember what is first, and what is second, the 
builder may build, but thou wilt find the building unsound. 


12. When, therefore, the Lecture is delivered, if a Catechumen ask thee what the teachers have said, tell 
nothing to him that is without . For we deliver to thee a mystery, and a hope of the life to come. Guard the 


mystery for Him who gives the reward. Let none ever say to thee, What harm to thee, if I also know it? So 
too the sick ask for wine; but if it be given at a wrong time it causes delirium, and two evils arise; the sick 
man dies, and the physician is blamed. Thus is it also with the Catechumen, if he hear anything from the 
believer: both the Catechumen becomes delirious (for he understands not what he has heard, and finds 
fault with the thing, and scoffs at what is said), and the believer is condemned as a traitor. But thou art 
now standing on the border: take heed, pray, to tell nothing out; not that the things spoken are not worthy 
to be told, but because his ear is unworthy to receive. Thou wast once thyself a Catechumen, and I 
described not what lay before thee. When by experience thou hast learned how high are the matters of 
our teaching, then thou wilt know that the Catechumens are not worthy to hear them. 


13. Ye who have been enrolled are become sons and daughters of one Mother. When ye have come in 
before the hour of the exorcisms, let each one of you speak things tending to godliness: and if any of your 
number be not present, seek for him. If thou wert called to a banquet, wouldest thou not wait for thy 
fellow guest? If thou hadst a brother, wouldest thou not seek thy brother’s good? 


Afterwards busy not thyself about unprofitable matters: neither, what the city has done, nor the village, 
nor the King , nor the Bishop, nor the Presbyter. Look upward; that is what thy present hour needeth. Be 
still , and know that I am God. If thou seest the believers ministering, and shewing no care, they enjoy 
security, they know what they have received, they are in possession of grace. But thou standest just now 
in the turn of the scale, to be received or not: copy not those who have freedom from anxiety, but cherish 
fear. 


14. And when the Exorcism has been done, until the others who are being exorcised have come , let men 
be with men, and women with women. For now I need the example of Noah’s ark: in which were Noah and 
his sons, and his wife and his sons’ wives. For though the ark was one, and the door was shut, yet had 
things been suitably arranged. If the Church is shut, and you are all inside, yet let there be a separation, 
men with men, and women with women : lest the pretext of salvation become an occasion of destruction. 
Even if there be a fair pretext for sitting near each other, let passions be put away. Further, let the men 
when sitting have a useful book; and let one read, and another listen: and if there be no book, let one pray, 
and another speak something useful. And again let the party of young women sit together in like manner, 
either singing or reading quietly, so that their lips speak, but others’ ears catch not the sound: for I suffer 
not a woman to speak in the Church . And let the married woman also follow the same example, and pray; 
and let her lips move, but her voice be unheard, that a Samuel may come, and thy barren soul give birth 
to the salvation of “God who hath heard thy prayer;” for this is the interpretation of the name Samuel. 


15. I shall observe each man’s earnestness, each woman’s reverence. Let your mind be refined as by fire 
unto reverence; let your soul be forged as metal: let the stubbornness of unbelief be hammered out: let 
the superfluous scales of the iron drop off, and what is pure remain; let the rust of the iron be rubbed off, 
and the true metal remain. May God sometime shew you that night, the darkness which shines like the 
day, concerning which it is said, The darkness shall not be hidden from thee, and the night shall shine as 
the day . Then may the gate of Paradise be opened to every man and every woman among you. Then may 
you enjoy the Christ-bearing waters in their fragrance . Then may you receive the name of Christ , and the 
power of things divine. Even now, I beseech you, lift up the eye of the mind: even now imagine the choirs 
of Angels, and God the Lord of all there sitting, and His Only-begotten Son sitting with Him on His right 
hand, and the Spirit present with them; and Thrones and Dominions doing service, and every man of you 
and every woman receiving salvation. Even now let your ears ring, as it were, with that glorious sound, 
when over your salvation the angels shall chant, Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and 
whose sins are covered : when like stars of the Church you shall enter in, bright in the body and radiant in 
the soul. 


16. Great is the Baptism that lies before you : a ransom to captives; a remission of offences; a death of sin; 
a new-birth of the soul; a garment of light; a holy indissoluble seal; a chariot to heaven; the delight of 
Paradise; a welcome into the kingdom; the gift of adoption! But there is a serpent by the wayside 
watching those who pass by: beware lest he bite thee with unbelief. He sees so many receiving salvation, 
and is seeking whom he may devour . Thou art coming in unto the Father of Spirits, but thou art going 
past that serpent. How then mayest thou pass him? Have thy feet shod with the preparation of the gospel 
of peace ; that even if he bite, he may not hurt thee. Have faith in-dwelling, stedfast hope, a strong sandal, 
that thou mayest pass the enemy, and enter the presence of thy Lord. Prepare thine own heart for 
reception of doctrine, for fellowship in holy mysteries. Pray more frequently, that God may make thee 
worthy of the heavenly and immortal mysteries. Cease not day nor night: but when sleep is banished from 
thine eyes, then let thy mind be free for prayer. And if thou find any shameful thought rise up in thy mind, 
turn to meditation upon Judgment to remind thee of Salvation. Give thy mind wholly to study, that it may 
forget base things. If thou find any one saying to thee, Art thou then going in, to descend into the water? 
Has the city just now no baths? take notice that it is the dragon of the sea who is laying these plots 
against thee. Attend not to the lips of the talker, but to God who worketh in thee. Guard thine own soul, 
that thou be not ensnared, to the end that abiding in hope thou mayest become an heir of everlasting 
salvation. 


17. We for our part as men charge and teach you thus: but make not ye our building hay and stubble and 


chaff, lest we suffer loss, from our work being burnt up: but make ye our work gold, and silver, and 
precious stones ! For it lies in me to speak, but in thee to set thy mind upon it, and in God to make perfect. 
Let us nerve our minds, and brace up our souls, and prepare our hearts. The race is for our soul: our hope 
is of things eternal: and God, who knoweth your hearts, and observeth who is sincere, and who a 
hypocrite, is able both to guard the sincere, and to give faith to the hypocrite: for even to the unbeliever, if 
only he give his heart, God is able to give faith. So may He blot out the handwriting that is against you , 
and grant you forgiveness of your former trespasses; may He plant you into His Church, and enlist you in 
His own service, and put on you the armour of righteousness : may He fill you with the heavenly things of 
the New Covenant, and give you the seal of the Holy Spirit indelible throughout all ages, in Christ Jesus 
Our Lord: to whom be the glory for ever and ever! Amen. 


(To the Reader .) 


These Catechetical Lectures for those who are to be enlightened thou mayest lend to candidates for 
Baptism, and to believers who are already baptized, to read, but give not at all , neither to Catechumens, 
nor to any others who are not Christians, as thou shalt answer to the Lord. And if thou make a copy, write 
this in the beginning, as in the sight of the Lord. 


LECTURE I 


TO THOSE WHO ARE TO BE ENLIGHTENED, DELIVERED EXTEMPORE AT JERUSALEM, AS AN INTRODUCTORY 
LECTURE TO THOSE WHO HAD COME FORWARD FOR BAPTISM. WITH A READING FROM ISAIAH 


Wash you, make you clean; put away your iniquities from your souls, from before mine eyes, and the rest . 


1. Disciples of the New Testament and partakers of the mysteries of Christ, as yet by calling only, but ere 
long by grace also, make you a new heart and a new spirit , that there may be gladness among the 
inhabitants of heaven: for if over one sinner that repenteth there is joy, according to the Gospel , how 
much more shall the salvation of so many souls move the inhabitants of heaven to gladness. As ye have 
entered upon a good and most glorious path, run with reverence the race of godliness. For the Only- 
begotten Son of God is present here most ready to redeem you, saying, Come unto Me all that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest . Ye that are clothed with the rough garment of your offences, 
who are holden with the cords of your own sins, hear the voice of the Prophet saying, Wash you, make you 
clean, put away your iniquities from before Mine eyes : that the choir of Angels may chant over you, 
Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered . Ye who have just lighted the 
torches of faith , guard them carefully in your hands unquenched; that He, who erewhile on this all-holy 
Golgotha opened Paradise to the robber on account of his faith, may grant to you to sing the bridal song. 


2. If any here is a slave of sin, let him promptly prepare himself through faith for the new birth into 
freedom and adoption; and having put off the miserable bondage of his sins, and taken on him the most 
blessed bondage of the Lord, so may he be counted worthy to inherit the kingdom of heaven. Put off, by 
confession , the old man, which waxeth corrupt after the lusts of deceit, that ye may put on the new man, 
which is renewed according to knowledge of Him that created him . Get you the earnest of the Holy Spirit 
through faith, that ye may be able to be received into the everlasting habitations . Come for the mystical 
Seal, that ye may be easily recognised by the Master; be ye numbered among the holy and spiritual flock 
of Christ, to be set apart on His right hand, and inherit the life prepared for you. For they to whom the 
rough garment of their sins still clings are found on the left hand, because they came not to the grace of 
God which is given through Christ at the new birth of Baptism: new birth I mean not of bodies, but the 
spiritual new birth of the soul. For our bodies are begotten by parents who are seen, but our souls are 
begotten anew through faith: for the Spirit bloweth where it listeth : and then, if thou be found worthy, 
thou mayest hear, Well done, good and faithful servant , when thou art found to have no defilement of 
hypocrisy in thy conscience. 


3. For if any of those who are present should think to tempt God’s grace, he deceives himself, and knows 
not its power. Keep thy soul free from hypocrisy, O man, because of Him who searcheth hearts and reins . 
For as those who are going to make a levy for war examine the ages and the bodies of those who are 
taking service, so also the Lord in enlisting souls examines their purpose: and if any has a secret 
hypocrisy, He rejects the man as unfit for His true service; but if He finds one worthy, to him He readily 
gives His grace. He gives not holy things to the dogs ; but where He discerns the good conscience, there 
He gives the Seal of salvation, that wondrous Seal, which devils tremble at, and Angels recognise; that the 
one may be driven to flight, and the others may watch around it as kindred to themselves. Those therefore 
who receive this spiritual and saving Seal, have need also of the disposition akin to it. For as a writing- 
reed or a dart has need of one to use it, so grace also has need of believing minds. 


4. Thou art receiving not a perishable but a spiritual shield. Henceforth thou art planted in the invisible 
Paradise. Thou receivest a new name, which thou hadst not before. Heretofore thou wast a Catechumen, 
but now thou wilt be called a Believer. Thou art transplanted henceforth among the spiritual olive-trees, 
being grafted from the wild into the good olive-tree , from sins into righteousness, from pollutions into 
purity. Thou art made partaker of the Holy Vine . Well then, if thou abide in the Vine, thou growest as a 
fruitful branch; but if thou abide not, thou wilt be consumed by the fire. Let us therefore bear fruit 


worthily. God forbid that in us should be done what befell that barren fig-tree , that Jesus come not even 
now and curse us for our barrenness. But may all be able to use that other saying, But I am like a fruitful 
olive-tree in the house of God: I have trusted in the mercy of God for ever ,—an olive-tree not to be 
perceived by sense, but by the mind , and full of light. As then it is His part to plant and to water , so it is 
thine to bear fruit: it is God’s to grant grace, but thine to receive and guard it. Despise not the grace 
because it is freely given, but receive and treasure it devoutly. 


5. The present is the season of confession: confess what thou hast done in word or in deed, by night or by 
day; confess in an acceptable time, and in the day of salvation receive the heavenly treasure. Devote thy 
time to the Exorcisms: be assiduous at the Catechisings, and remember the things that shall be spoken, 
for they are spoken not for thine ears only, but that by faith thou mayest seal them up in the memory. Blot 
out from thy mind all earthly care: for thou art running for thy soul. Thou art utterly forsaking the things 
of the world: little are the things which thou art forsaking, great what the Lord is giving. Forsake things 
present, and put thy trust in things to come. Hast thou run so many circles of the years busied in vain 
about the world, and hast thou not forty days to be free (for prayer ), for thine own soul’s sake? Be still , 
and know that I am God, saith the Scripture. Excuse thyself from talking many idle words: neither 
backbite, nor lend a willing ear to backbiters; but rather be prompt to prayer. Shew in ascetic exercise 
that thy heart is nerved . Cleanse thy vessel, that thou mayest receive grace more abundantly. For though 
remission of sins is given equally to all, the communion of the Holy Ghost is bestowed in proportion to 
each man’s faith. If thou hast laboured little, thou receivest little; but if thou hast wrought much, the 
reward is great. Thou art running for thyself, see to thine own interest. 


6. If thou hast aught against any man, forgive it: thou comest here to receive forgiveness of sins, and thou 
also must forgive him that hath sinned against thee. Else with what face wilt thou say to the Lord, Forgive 
me my many sins, if thou hast not thyself forgiven thy fellow-servant even his little sins. Attend diligently 
the Church assemblies ; not only now when diligent attendance is required of thee by the Clergy, but also 
after thou hast received the grace. For if, before thou hast received it, the practice is good, is it not also 
good after the bestowal? If before thou be grafted in, it is a safe course to be watered and tended, is it not 
far better after the planting? Wrestle for thine own soul, especially in such days as these. Nourish thy soul 
with sacred readings; for the Lord hath prepared for thee a spiritual table; therefore say thou also after 
the Psalmist, The Lord is my shepherd, and I shall lack nothing: in a place of grass, there hath He made 
me rest; He hath fed me beside the waters of comfort, He hath converted my soul :—that Angels also may 
share your joy, and Christ Himself the great High Priest, having accepted your resolve, may present you 
all to the Father, saying, Behold, I and the children whom God hath given Me . May He keep you all well- 
pleasing in His sight! To whom be the glory, and the power unto the endless ages of eternity. Amen. 


LECTURE II 


ON REPENTANCE AND REMISSION OF SINS, AND CONCERNING THE ADVERSARY 
Ezekiel xviii. 20-23 


The righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 
him. But if the wicked will turn from all his sins, &c. 


1. A fearful thing is sin, and the sorest disease of the soul is transgression, secretly cutting its sinews, and 
becoming also the cause of eternal fire; an evil of a man’s own choosing, an offspring of the will. For that 
we sin of our own free will the Prophet says plainly in a certain place: Yet I planted thee a fruitful vine, 
wholly true: how art thou turned to bitterness, (and become) the strange vine ? The planting was good, 
the fruit coming from the will is evil; and therefore the planter is blameless, but the vine shall be burnt 
with fire since it was planted for good, and bore fruit unto evil of its own will. For God, according to the 
Preacher, made man upright, and they have themselves sought out many inventions . For we are His 
workmanship, says the Apostle, created unto good works, which God afore prepared, that we should walk 
in them . So then the Creator, being good, created for good works; but the creature turned of its own free 
will to wickedness. Sin then is, as we have said, a fearful evil, but not incurable; fearful for him who clings 
to it, but easy of cure for him who by repentance puts it from him. For suppose that a man is holding fire 
in his hand; as long as he holds fast the live coal he is sure to be burned, but should he put away the coal, 
he would have cast away the flame also with it. If however any one thinks that he is not being burned 
when sinning, to him the Scripture saith, Shall a man wrap up fire in his bosom, and not burn his clothes ? 
For sin burns the sinews of the soul, [and breaks the spiritual bones of the mind, and darkens the light of 
the heart ]. 


2. But some one will say, What can sin be? Is it a living thing? Is it an angel? Is it a demon? What is this 
which works within us? It is not an enemy, O man, that assails thee from without, but an evil shoot 
growing up out of thyself. Look right on with thine eyes , and there is no lust. [Keep thine own, and ] seize 
not the things of others, and robbery has ceased . Remember the Judgment, and neither fornication, nor 
adultery, nor murder, nor any transgression of the law shall prevail with thee. But whenever thou 
forgettest God, forthwith thou beginnest to devise wickedness and to commit iniquity. 


3. Yet thou art not the sole author of the evil, but there is also another most wicked prompter, the devil. 
He indeed suggests, but does not get the mastery by force over those who do not consent. Therefore saith 
the Preacher, If the spirit of him that hath power rise up against thee, quit not thy place . Shut thy door, 
and put him far from thee, and he shall not hurt thee. But if thou indifferently admit the thought of lust, it 
strikes root in thee by its suggestions, and enthrals thy mind, and drags thee down into a pit of evils. 


But perhaps thou sayest, I am a believer, and lust does not gain the ascendant over me, even if I think 
upon it frequently. Knowest thou not that a root breaks even a rock by long persistence? Admit not the 
seed, since it will rend thy faith asunder: tear out the evil by the root before it blossom, lest from being 
careless at the beginning thou have afterwards to seek for axes and fire. When thine eyes begin to be 
diseased, get them cured in good time, lest thou become blind, and then have to seek the physician. 


4. The devil then is the first author of sin, and the father of the wicked: and this is the Lord’s saying, not 
mine, that the devil sinneth from the beginning : none sinned before him. But he sinned, not as having 
received necessarily from nature the propensity to sin, since then the cause of sin is traced back again to 
Him that made him so; but having been created good, he has of his own free will become a devil, and 
received that name from his action. For being an Archangel he was afterwards called a devil from his 
slandering: from being a good servant of God he has become rightly named Satan; for “Satan” is 
interpreted the adversary . And this is not my teaching, but that of the inspired prophet Ezekiel: for he 
takes up a lamentation over him and says, Thou wast a seal of likeness, and a crown of beauty; in the 
Paradise of God wast thou born : and soon after, Thou wast born blameless in thy days, from the day in 
which thou wast created, until thine iniquities were found in thee. Very rightly hath he said, were found in 
thee; for they were not brought in from without, but thou didst thyself beget the evil. The cause also he 
mentions forthwith: Thine heart was lifted up because of thy beauty: for the multitude of thy sins wast 
thou wounded, and I did cast thee to the ground. In agreement with this the Lord says again in the 
Gospels: I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven . Thou seest the harmony of the Old Testament with 
the New. He when cast out drew many away with him. It is he that puts lusts into them that listen to him: 
from him come adultery, fornication, and every kind of evil. Through him our forefather Adam was cast out 
for disobedience, and exchanged a Paradise bringing forth wondrous fruits of its own accord for the 
ground which bringeth forth thorns. 


5. What then? some one will say. We have been beguiled and are lost. Is there then no salvation left? We 
have fallen: Is it not possible to rise again? We have been blinded: May we not recover our sight? We have 
become crippled: Can we never walk upright? In a word, we are dead: May we not rise again? He that 
woke Lazarus who was four days dead and already stank, shall He not, O man, much more easily raise 
thee who art alive? He who shed His precious blood for us, shall Himself deliver us from sin. Let us not 
despair of ourselves, brethren; let us not abandon ourselves to a hopeless condition. For it is a fearful 
thing not to believe in a hope of repentance. For he that looks not for salvation spares not to add evil to 
evil: but to him that hopes for cure, it is henceforth easy to be careful over himself. The robber who looks 
not for pardon grows desperate; but, if he hopes for forgiveness, often comes to repentance. What then, 
does the serpent cast its slough , and shall not we cast off our sin? Thorny ground also, if cultivated well, 
is turned into fruitful; and is salvation to us irrecoverable? Nay rather, our nature admits of salvation, but 
the will also is required. 


6. God is loving to man, and loving in no small measure. For say not, I have committed fornication and 
adultery: I have done dreadful things, and not once only, but often: will He forgive? Will He grant pardon? 
Hear what the Psalmist says: How great is the multitude of Thy goodness, O Lord ! Thine accumulated 
offences surpass not the multitude of God’s mercies: thy wounds surpass not the great Physician’s skill. 
Only give thyself up in faith: tell the Physician thine ailment: say thou also, like David: I said, I will confess 
me my sin unto the Lord: and the same shall be done in thy case, which he says forthwith: And thou 
forgavest the wickedness of my heart . 


7. Wouldest thou see the loving-kindness of God, O thou that art lately come to the catechising? Wouldest 
thou see the loving-kindness of God, and the abundance of His long-suffering? Hear about Adam. Adam, 
God’s first-formed man, transgressed: could He not at once have brought death upon him? But see what 
the Lord does, in His great love towards man. He casts him out from Paradise, for because of sin he was 
unworthy to live there; but He puts him to dwell over against Paradise : that seeing whence he had fallen, 
and from what and into what a state he was brought down, he might afterwards be saved by repentance. 
Cain the first-born man became his brother’s murderer, the inventor of evils, the first author of murders, 
and the first envious man. Yet after slaying his brother to what is he condemned? Groaning and trembling 
shalt thou be upon the earth . How great the offence, the sentence how light! 


8. Even this then was truly loving-kindness in God, but little as yet in comparison with what follows. For 
consider what happened in the days of Noe. The giants sinned, and much wickedness was then spread 
over the earth, and because of this the flood was to come upon them: and in the five hundredth year God 
utters His threatening; but in the six hundredth He brought the flood upon the earth. Seest thou the 
breadth of God’s loving-kindness extending to a hundred years? Could He not have done immediately 
what He did then after the hundred years? But He extended (the time) on purpose, granting a respite for 
repentance. Seest thou God’s goodness? And if the men of that time had repented, they would not have 


missed the loving-kindness of God. 


9. Come with me now to the other class, those who were saved by repentance. But perhaps even among 
women some one will say, I have committed fornication, and adultery, I have defiled my body by excesses 
of all kinds: is there salvation for me? Turn thine eyes, O woman, upon Rahab, and look thou also for 
salvation; for if she who had been openly and publicly a harlot was saved by repentance, is not she who on 
some one occasion before receiving grace committed fornication to be saved by repentance and fasting? 
For inquire how she was saved: this only she said: For your God is God in heaven and upon earth . Your 
God; for her own she did not dare to say, because of her wanton life. And if you wish to receive Scriptural 
testimony of her having been saved, you have it written in the Psalms: I will make mention of Rahab and 
Babylon among them that know me . O the greatness of God’s loving-kindness, making mention even of 
harlots in the Scriptures: nay, not simply I will make mention of Rahab and Babylon, but with the addition, 
among them that know me. There is then in the case both of men and of women alike the salvation which 
is ushered in by repentance. 


10. Nay more, if a whole people sin, this surpasses not the loving-kindness of God. The people made a calf, 
yet God ceased not from His loving-kindness. Men denied God, but God denied not Himself . These be thy 
gods, O Israel , they said: yet again, as He was wont, the God of Israel became their Saviour. And not only 
the people sinned, but also Aaron the High Priest. For it is Moses that says: And the anger of the Lord 
came upon Aaron: and I prayed for him, saith he, and God forgave him . What then, did Moses praying for 
a High Priest that sinned prevail with God, and shall not Jesus, His Only-begotten, prevail with God when 
He prays for us? And if He did not hinder Aaron, because of his offence, from entering upon the High 
Priesthood, will He hinder thee, who art come out from the Gentiles, from entering into salvation? Only, O 
man, repent thou also in like manner, and grace is not forbidden thee. Render thy way of life henceforth 
unblameable; for God is truly loving unto man, nor can all time worthily tell out His loving kindness; nay, 
not if all the tongues of men unite together will they be able even so to declare any considerable part of 
His loving-kindness. For we tell some part of what is written concerning His loving-kindness to men, but 
how much He forgave the Angels we know not: for them also He forgives, since One alone is without sin, 
even Jesus who purgeth our sins. And of them we have said enough. 


11. But if concerning us men thou wilt have other examples also set before thee , come on to the blessed 
David, and take him for an example of repentance. Great as he was, he fell: after his sleep, walking in the 
eventide on the housetop, he cast a careless look, and felt a human passion. His sin was completed, but 
there died not with it his candour concerning the confession of his fault. Nathan the Prophet came, a swift 
accuser, and a healer of the wound. The Lord is wroth, he says, and thou hast sinned . So spake the 
subject to the reigning king. But David the king was not indignant, for he regarded not the speaker, but 
God who had sent him. He was not puffed up by the array of soldiers standing round: for he had seen in 
thought the angel-host of the Lord, and he trembled as seeing Him who is invisible ; and to the messenger, 
or rather by him in answer to God who sent him, he said, I have sinned against the Lord . Seest thou the 
humility of the king? Seest thou his confession? For had he been convicted by any one? Were many privy 
to the matter? The deed was quickly done, and straightway the Prophet appeared as accuser, and the 
offender confesses the fault. And because he candidly confessed, he received a most speedy cure. For 
Nathan the Prophet who had uttered the threat, said immediately, The Lord also hath put away thy sin. 
Thou seest the swift relenting of a merciful God. He says, however, Thou hast greatly provoked the 
enemies of the Lord. Though thou hadst many enemies because of thy righteousness, thy self-control 
protected thee; but now that thou hast surrendered thy strongest armour, thine enemies are risen up, and 
stand ready against thee. 


12. Thus then did the Prophet comfort him, but the blessed David, for all he heard it said, The Lord hath 
put away thy sin, did not cease from repentance, king though he was, but put on sackcloth instead of 
purple, and instead of a golden throne, he sat, a king, in ashes on the ground; nay, not only sat in ashes, 
but also had ashes for his food, even as he saith himself, I have eaten ashes as it were bread . His lustful 
eye he wasted away with tears saying, Every night will I wash my couch, and water my bed with my tears . 
When his officers besought him to eat bread he would not listen. He prolonged his fast unto seven whole 
days. If a king thus made confession oughtest not thou, a private person, to confess? Again, after 
Absalom’s insurrection, though there were many roads for him to escape, he chose to flee by the Mount of 
Olives, in thought, as it were, invoking the Redeemer who was to go up thence into the heavens . And 
when Shimei cursed him bitterly, he said, Let him alone, for he knew that “to him that forgiveth it shall be 
forgiven .” 


13. Thou seest that it is good to make confession. Thou seest that there is salvation for them that repent. 
Solomon also fell but what saith he? Afterwards I repented . Ahab, too, the King of Samaria, became a 
most wicked idolater, an outrageous man, the murderer of the Prophets , a stranger to godliness, a 
coveter of other men’s fields and vineyards. Yet when by Jezebel’s means he had slain Naboth, and the 
Prophet Elias came and merely threatened him, he rent his garments, and put on sackcloth. And what 
saith the merciful God to Elias? Hast than seen how Ahab is pricked in the heart before Me ? as if almost 
He would persuade the fiery zeal of the Prophet to condescend to the penitent. For He saith, I will not 
bring the evil in his days. And though after this forgiveness he was sure not to depart from his 
wickedness, nevertheless the forgiving God forgave him, not as being ignorant of the future, but as 


granting a forgiveness corresponding to his present season of repentance. For it is the part of a righteous 
judge to give sentence according to each case that has occurred. 


14. Again, Jeroboam was standing at the altar sacrificing to the idols: his hand became withered, because 
he commanded the Prophet who reproved him to be seized: but having by experience learned the power 
of the man before him, he says, Entreat the face of the Lord thy God ; and because of this saying his hand 
was restored again. If the Prophet healed Jeroboam, is Christ not able to heal and deliver thee from thy 
sins? Manasses also was utterly wicked, who sawed Isaiah asunder , and was defiled with all kinds of 
idolatries, and filled Jerusalem with innocent blood ; but having been led captive to Babylon he used his 
experience of misfortune for a healing course of repentance: for the Scripture saith that Manasses 
humbled himself before the Lord, and prayed, and the Lord heard him, and brought him back to his 
kingdom. If He who sawed the Prophet asunder was saved by repentance, shall not thou then, having 
done no such great wickedness, be saved? 


15. Take heed lest without reason thou mistrust the power of repentance. Wouldst thou know what power 
repentance has? Wouldst thou know the strong weapon of salvation, and learn what the force of 
confession is? Hezekiah by means of confession routed a hundred and fourscore and five thousand of his 
enemies. A great thing verily was this, but still small in comparison with what remains to be told: the 
same king by repentance obtained the recall of a divine sentence which had already gone forth. For when 
he had fallen sick, Esaias said to him, Set thine house in order; for thou shalt die, and not live . What 
expectation remained, what hope of recovery, when the Prophet said, for thou shalt die? Yet Hezekiah did 
not desist from repentance; but remembering what is written, When thou shalt turn and lament, then 
shalt thou be saved , he turned to the wall, and from his bed lifting his mind to heaven (for thickness of 
walls is no hindrance to prayers sent up with devotion), he said, “Remember me, O Lord, for it is sufficient 
for my healing that Thou remember me. Thou art not subject to times, but art Thyself the giver of the law 
of life. For our life depends not on a nativity, nor on a conjunction of stars, as some idly talk; but both of 
life and its duration. Then art Thyself the Lawgiver according to Thy Will.” And he, who could not hope to 
live because of the prophetic sentence, had fifteen years added to his life, and for the sign the sun ran 
backward in his course. Well then, for Ezekias’ sake the sun turned back but for Christ the sun was 
eclipsed, not retracing his steps, but suffering eclipse , and therefore shewing the difference between 
them, I mean between Ezekias and Jesus. The former prevailed to the cancelling of God’s decree, and 
cannot Jesus grant remission of sins? Turn and bewail thyself, shut thy door, and pray to be forgiven, pray 
that He may remove from thee the burning flames. For confession has power to quench even fire, power 
to tame even lions . 


16. But if thou disbelieve, consider what befel Ananias and his companions. What streams did they pour 
out ? How many vessels of water could quench the flame that rose up forty-nine cubits high ? Nay, but 
where the flame mounted up a little too high, faith was there poured out as a river, and there spake they 
the spell against all ills : Righteous art Thou, O Lord, in all the things that Thou hast done to us: for we 
have sinned, and transgressed Thy law . And their repentance quelled the flames . If thou believest not 
that repentance is able to quench the fire of hell, learn it from what happened in regard to Ananias . But 
some keen hearer will say, Those men God rescued justly in that case: because they refused to commit 
idolatry, God gave them that power. And since this thought has occurred, I come next to a different 
example of penitence . 


17. What thinkest thou of Nabuchodonosor? Hast thou not heard out of the Scriptures that he was 
bloodthirsty, fierce , lion-like in disposition? Hast thou not heard that he brought out the bones of the 
kings from their graves into the light ? Hast thou not heard that he carried the people away captive? Hast 
thou not heard that he put out the eyes of the king, after he had already seen his children slain ? Hast 
thou not heard that he brake in pieces the Cherubim? I do not mean the invisible beings;—away with such 
a thought, O man ,—but the sculptured images, and the mercy-seat, in the midst of which God spake with 
His voice . The veil of the Sanctuary he trampled under foot: the altar of incense he took and carried away 
to an idol-temple : all the offerings he took away: the Temple he burned from the foundations . How great 
punishments did he deserve, for slaying kings, for setting fire to the Sanctuary, for taking the people 
captive, for setting the sacred vessels in the house of idols? Did he not deserve ten thousand deaths? 


18. Thou hast seen the greatness of his evil deeds: come now to God’s loving-kindness. He was turned into 
a wild beast , he abode in the wilderness, he was scourged, that he might be saved. He had claws as a lion 
; for he was a ravager of the Sanctuary. He had a lion’s mane: for he was a ravening and a roaring lion. He 
ate grass like an ox: for a brute beast he was, not knowing Him who had given him the kingdom. His body 
was wet from the dew; because after seeing the fire quenched by the dew he believed not . And what 
happened ? After this, saith he, I, Nabuchodonosor, lifted up mine eyes unto heaven, and I blessed the 
Most High, and to Him that liveth for ever I gave praise and glory . When, therefore, he recognised the 
Most High , and sent up these words of thankfulness to God, and repented himself for what he had done, 
and recognised his own weakness, then God gave back to him the honour of the kingdom. 


19. What then ? When Nabuchodonosor, after having done such deeds, had made confession, did God give 
him pardon and the kingdom, and when thou repentest shall He not give thee the remission of sins, and 
the kingdom of heaven, if thou live a worthy life? The Lord is loving unto man, and swift to pardon, but 


slow to punish. Let no man therefore despair of his own salvation. Peter, the chiefest and foremost of the 
Apostles, denied the Lord thrice before a little maid: but he repented himself, and wept bitterly. Now 
weeping shews the repentance of the heart: and therefore he not only received forgiveness for his denial, 
but also held his Apostolic dignity unforfeited. 


20. Having therefore, brethren, many examples of those who have sinned and repented and been saved, 
do ye also heartily make confession unto the Lord, that ye may both receive the forgiveness of your former 
sins, and be counted worthy of the heavenly gift, and inherit the heavenly kingdom with all the saints in 
Christ Jesus; to Whom is the glory for ever and ever. Amen . 


LECTURE III 
ON BAPTISM 


Romans vi. 3, 4 


Or know ye not that all we who were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into His death? were buried 
therefore with Him by our baptism into death, &c. 


1. Rejoice, ye heavens, and let the earth be glad , for those who are to be sprinkled with hyssop, and 
cleansed with the spiritual hyssop, the power of Him to whom at His Passion drink was offered on hyssop 
and a reed . And while the Heavenly Powers rejoice, let the souls that are to be united to the spiritual 
Bridegroom make themselves ready. For the voice is heard of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord . For this is no light matter, no ordinary and indiscriminate union according to the flesh , 
but the All-searching Spirit’s election according to faith. For the inter-marriages and contracts of the 
world are not made altogether with judgment: but wherever there is wealth or beauty, there the 
bridegroom speedily approves: but here it is not beauty of person, but the soul’s clear conscience; not the 
condemned Mammon, but the wealth of the soul in godliness. 


2. Listen then, O ye children of righteousness, to John’s exhortation when he says, Make straight the way 
of the Lord. Take away all obstacles and stumbling-blocks, that ye may walk straight onward to eternal 
life. Make ready the vessels of the soul, cleansed by unfeigned faith, for reception of the Holy Ghost. 
Begin at once to wash your robes in repentance, that when called to the bride-chamber ye may be found 
clean. For the Bridegroom invites all without distinction, because His grace is bounteous; and the cry of 
loud-voiced heralds assembles them all: but the same Bridegroom afterwards separates those who have 
come in to the figurative marriage. O may none of those whose names have now been enrolled hear the 
words, Friend, how camest thou in hither, not having a wedding garment ? But may you all hear, Well 
done, good and faithful servant; thou wast faithful over a few things, I will set thee over many things: 
enter thou into the joy of thy lord . 


For now meanwhile thou standest outside the door: but God grant that you all may say, The King hath 
brought me into His chamber . Let my soul rejoice in the Lord: for He hath clothed me with a garment of 
salvation, and a robe of gladness: He hath crowned me with a garland as a bridegroom , and decked me 
with ornaments as a bride: that the soul of every one of you may be found not having spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing ; I do not mean before you have received the grace, for how could that be? since it is for 
remission of sins that ye have been called; but that, when the grace is to be given, your conscience being 
found uncondemned may concur with the grace. 


3. This is in truth a serious matter, brethren, and you must approach it with good heed. Each one of you is 
about to be presented to God before tens of thousands of the Angelic Hosts: the Holy Ghost is about to 
seal your souls: ye are to be enrolled in the army of the Great King. Therefore make you ready, and equip 
yourselves, by putting on I mean, not bright apparel , but piety of soul with a good conscience. Regard not 
the Laver as simple water, but rather regard the spiritual grace that is given with the water. For just as 
the offerings brought to the heathen altars , though simple in their nature, become defiled by the 
invocation of the idols , so contrariwise the simple water having received the invocation of the Holy Ghost, 
and of Christ, and of the Father, acquires a new power of holiness. 


4. For since man is of twofold nature, soul and body, the purification also is twofold, the one incorporeal 
for the incorporeal part, and the other bodily for the body: the water cleanses the body, and the Spirit 
seals the soul; that we may draw near unto God, having our heart sprinkled by the Spirit, and our body 
washed with pure water . When going down, therefore, into the water, think not of the bare element, but 
look for salvation by the power of the Holy Ghost: for without both thou canst not possibly be made 
perfect . It is not I that say this, but the Lord Jesus Christ, who has the power in this matter: for He saith, 
Except a man be born anew (and He adds the words) of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God . Neither doth he that is baptized with water, but not found worthy of the Spirit, receive 
the grace in perfection; nor if a man be virtuous in his deeds, but receive not the seal by water, shall he 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. A bold saying, but not mine, for it is Jesus who hath declared it: and 
here is the proof of the statement from Holy Scripture. Cornelius was a just man, who was honoured with 
a vision of Angels, and had set up his prayers and alms-deeds as a good memorial before God in heaven. 
Peter came, and the Spirit was poured out upon them that believed, and they spake with other tongues, 


destined to happen after Christ. For the dispensation would not be found complete, if He had not come 
after whom it had to run on its course. Look at all nations from the vortex of human error emerging out of 
it up to the Divine Creator, the Divine Christ, and deny Him to be the object of prophecy, if you dare. At 
once there will occur to you the Father’s promise in the Psalms: “Thou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten Thee. Ask of me, and I shall give Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for Thy possession.” You will not be able to put in a claim for some son of David being here 
meant, rather than Christ; or for the ends of the earth being promised to David, whose kingdom was 
confined to the Jewish nation simply, rather than to Christ, who now embraces the whole world in the faith 
of His gospel. So again He says by Isaiah: “I have given Thee for a dispensation of the people, for a light of 
the Gentiles, to open the eyes of the blind,” that is, those that be in error, “to bring out the prisoners from 
the prison,” that is, to free them from sin, “and from the prison-house,” that is, of death, “those that sit in 
darkness”—even that of ignorance. If these things are accomplished through Christ, they would not have 
been designed in prophecy for any other than Him through whom they have their accomplishment. In 
another passage He also says: “Behold, I have set Him as a testimony to the nations, a prince and 
commander to the nations; nations which know Thee not shall invoke Thee, and peoples shall run together 
unto Thee.” You will not interpret these words of David, because He previously said, “I will make an 
everlasting covenant with you, even the sure mercies of David.” Indeed, you will be obliged from these 
words all the more to understand that Christ is reckoned to spring from David by carnal descent, by 
reason of His birth of the Virgin Mary. Touching this promise of Him, there is the oath to David in the 
psalm, “Of the fruit of thy body will I set upon thy throne.” What body is meant? David’s own? Certainly 
not. For David was not to give birth to a son. Nor his wife’s either. For instead of saying, “Of the fruit of 
thy body,” he would then have rather said, “Of the fruit of thy wife’s body.” But by mentioning his body, it 
follows that He pointed to some one of his race of whose body the flesh of Christ was to be the fruit, which 
bloomed forth from Mary’s womb. He named the fruit of the body (womb) alone, because it was peculiarly 
fruit of the womb, of the womb only in fact, and not of the husband also; and he refers the womb (body) to 
David, as to the chief of the race and father of the family. Because it could not consist with a virgin’s 
condition to consort her with a husband, He therefore attributed the body (womb) to the father. That new 
dispensation, then, which is found in Christ now, will prove to be what the Creator then promised under 
the appellation of “the sure mercies of David,” which were Christ’s, inasmuch as Christ sprang from 
David, or rather His very flesh itself was David’s “sure mercies,” consecrated by religion, and “sure” after 
its resurrection. Accordingly the prophet Nathan, in the first of Kings, makes a promise to David for his 
seed, “which shall proceed,” says he, “out of thy bowels.” Now, if you explain this simply of Solomon, you 
will send me into a fit of laughter. For David will evidently have brought forth Solomon! But is not Christ 
here designated the seed of David, as of that womb which was derived from David, that is, Mary’s? Now, 
because Christ rather than any other was to build the temple of God, that is to say, a holy manhood, 
wherein God’s Spirit might dwell as in a better temple, Christ rather than David’s son Solomon was to be 
looked for as the Son of God. Then, again, the throne for ever with the kingdom for ever is more suited to 
Christ than to Solomon, a mere temporal king. From Christ, too, God’s mercy did not depart, whereas on 
Solomon even God’s anger alighted, after his luxury and idolatry. For Satan stirred up an Edomite as an 
enemy against him. Since, therefore, nothing of these things is compatible with Solomon, but only with 
Christ, the method of our interpretations will certainly be true; and the very issue of the facts shows that 
they were clearly predicted of Christ. And so in Him we shall have “the sure mercies of David.” Him, not 
David, has God appointed for a testimony to the nations; Him, for a prince and commander to the nations, 
not David, who ruled over Israel alone. It is Christ whom all nations now invoke, which knew Him not; 
Christ to whom all races now betake themselves, whom they were ignorant of before. It is impossible that 
that should be said to be future, which you see (daily) coming to pass. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE CALL OF THE GENTILES UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF THE GOSPEL FORETOLD 


So you cannot get out of this notion of yours a basis for your difference between the two Christs, as if the 
Jewish Christ were ordained by the Creator for the restoration of the people alone from its dispersion, 
whilst yours was appointed by the supremely good God for the liberation of the whole human race. 
Because, after all, the earliest Christians are found on the side of the Creator, not of Marcion, all nations 
being called to His kingdom, from the fact that God set up that kingdom from the tree (of the cross), when 
no Cerdon was yet born, much less a Marcion. However, when you are refuted on the call of the nations, 
you betake yourself to proselytes. You ask, who among the nations can turn to the Creator, when those 
whom the prophet names are proselytes of individually different and private condition? “Behold,” says 
Isaiah, “the proselytes shall come unto me through Thee,” showing that they were even proselytes who 
were to find their way to God through Christ. But nations (Gentiles) also, like ourselves, had likewise their 
mention (by the prophet) as trusting in Christ. “And in His name,” says he, “shall the Gentiles trust.” 
Besides, the proselytes whom you substitute for the nations in prophecy, are not in the habit of trusting in 
Christ’s name, but in the dispensation of Moses, from whom comes their instruction. But it was in the last 
days that the choice of the nations had its commencement. In these very words Isaiah says: “And it shall 
come to pass in the last days, that the mountain of the Lord,” that is, God’s eminence, “and the house of 
God,” that is, Christ, the Catholic temple of God, in which God is worshipped, “shall be established upon 
the mountains,” over all the eminences of virtues and powers; “and all nations shall come unto it; and 


and prophesied: and after the grace of the Spirit the Scripture saith that Peter commanded them to be 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ ; in order that, the soul having been born again by faith , the body 
also might by the water partake of the grace. 


5. But if any one wishes to know why the grace is given by water and not by a different element, let him 
take up the Divine Scriptures and he shall learn. For water is a grand thing, and the noblest of the four 
visible elements of the world. Heaven is the dwelling-place of Angels, but the heavens are from the waters 
: the earth is the place of men, but the earth is from the waters: and before the whole six days’ formation 
of the things that were made, the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the water . The water was the 
beginning of the world, and Jordan the beginning of the Gospel tidings: for Israel deliverance from 
Pharaoh was through the sea, and for the world deliverance from sins by the washing of water with the 
word of God. Where a covenant is made with any, there is water also. After the flood, a covenant was 
made with Noah: a covenant for Israel from Mount Sinai, but with water, and scarlet wool, and hyssop . 
Elias is taken up, but not apart from water: for first he crosses the Jordan, then in a chariot mounts the 
heaven. The high-priest is first washed, then offers incense; for Aaron first washed, then was made high- 
priest: for how could one who had not yet been purified by water pray for the rest? Also as a symbol of 
Baptism there was a laver set apart within the Tabernacle. 


6. Baptism is the end of the Old Testament, and beginning of the New. For its author was John, than whom 
was none greater among them that are born of women. The end he was of the Prophets: for all the 
Prophets and the law were until John : but of the Gospel history he was the first-fruit. For it saith, The 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, &c.: John came baptising in the wilderness . You may mention 
Elias the Tishbite who was taken up into heaven, yet he is not greater than John: Enoch was translated, 
but he is not greater than John: Moses was a very great lawgiver, and all the Prophets were admirable, 
but not greater than John. It is not I that dare to compare Prophets with Prophets: but their Master and 
ours, the Lord Jesus, declared it: Among them that are born of women there hath not risen a greater than 
John : He saith not “among them that are born of virgins,” but of women . The comparison is between the 
great servant and his fellow-servants: but the pre-eminence and the grace of the Son is beyond 
comparison with servants. Seest thou how great a man God chose as the first minister of this grace?—a 
man possessing nothing, and a lover of the desert, yet no hater of mankind: who ate locusts, and winged 
his soul for heaven : feeding upon honey, and speaking things both sweeter and more salutary than honey: 
clothed with a garment of camel’s hair, and shewing in himself the pattern of the ascetic life; who also was 
sanctified by the Holy Ghost while yet he was carried in his mother’s womb. Jeremiah was sanctified, but 
did not prophesy, in the womb : John alone while carried in the womb leaped for joy , and though he saw 
not with the eyes of flesh, knew his Master by the Spirit: for since the grace of Baptism was great, it 
required greatness in its founder also. 


7. This man was baptizing in Jordan, and there went out unto him all Jerusalem , to enjoy the first-fruits of 
baptisms: for in Jerusalem is the prerogative of all things good. But learn, O ye inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
how they that came out were baptized by him: confessing their sins, it is said . First they shewed their 
wounds, then he applied the remedies, and to them that believed gave redemption from eternal fire. And 
if thou wilt be convinced of this very point, that the baptism of John is a redemption from the threat of the 
fire, hear how he says, O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come ? Be 
not then henceforth a viper, but as thou hast been formerly a viper’s brood, put off, saith he, the slough of 
thy former sinful life. For every serpent creeps into a hole and casts its old slough, and having rubbed off 
the old skin, grows young again in body. In like manner enter thou also through the strait and narrow gate 
: rub off thy former self by fasting, and drive out that which is destroying thee. Put off the old man with 
his doings , and quote that saying in the Canticles, I have put off my coat, how shall I put it on ? 


But there is perhaps among you some hypocrite, a man-pleaser, and one who makes a pretence of piety, 
but believes not from the heart; having the hypocrisy of Simon Magus; one who has come hither not in 
order to receive of the grace, but to spy out what is given: let him also learn from John: And now also the 
axe is laid unto the root of the trees, Every tree therefore that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, 
and cast into the fire . The Judge is inexorable; put away thine hypocrisy. 


8. What then must you do? And what are the fruits of repentance? Let him that hath two coats give to him 
that hath none : the teacher was worthy of credit, since he was also the first to practise what he taught: 
he was not ashamed to speak, for conscience hindered not his tongue: and he that hath meat, let him do 
likewise. Wouldst thou enjoy the grace of the Holy Spirit, yet judgest the poor not worthy of bodily food? 
Seekest thou the great gifts, and impartest not of the small? Though thou be a publican, or a fornicator, 
have hope of salvation: the publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of God before you . Paul also is 
witness, saying, Neither fornicators, nor adulterers, nor the rest, shall inherit the kingdom of God. And 
such were some of you: but ye were washed, but ye were sanctified . He said not, such are some of you, 
but such were some of you. Sin committed in the state of ignorance is pardoned, but persistent 
wickedness is condemned. 


9. Thou hast as the glory of Baptism the Son Himself, the Only-begotten of God. For why should I speak 
any more of man? John was great, but what is he to the Lord? His was a loud-sounding voice, but what in 
comparison with the Word? Very noble was the herald, but what in comparison with the King? Noble was 


he that baptized with water, but what to Him that baptizeth with the Holy Ghost and with fire ? The 
Saviour baptized the Apostles with the Holy Ghost and with fire, when suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven as of the rushing of a mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they were sitting. And there 
appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire: and it sat upon each one of them, and they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost . 


10. If any man receive not Baptism, he hath not salvation; except only Martyrs, who even without the 
water receive the kingdom. For when the Saviour, in redeeming the world by His Cross, was pierced in the 
side, He shed forth blood and water; that men, living in times of peace, might be baptized in water, and, in 
times of persecution, in their own blood. For martyrdom also the Saviour is wont to call a baptism, saying, 
Can ye drink the cup which I drink, and be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with ? And the 
Martyrs confess, by being made a spectacle unto the world, and to Angels, and to men ; and thou wilt soon 
confess:—but it is not yet the time for thee to hear of this. 


11. Jesus sanctified Baptism by being Himself baptized. If the Son of God was baptized, what godly man is 
he that despiseth Baptism? But He was baptized not that He might receive remission of sins, for He was 
sinless; but being sinless, He was baptized, that He might give to them that are baptized a divine and 
excellent grace. For since the children are partakers of flesh and blood, He also Himself likewise partook 
of the same , that having been made partakers of His presence in the flesh we might be made partakers 
also of His Divine grace: thus Jesus was baptized, that thereby we again by our participation might 
receive both salvation and honour. According to Job, there was in the waters the dragon that draweth up 
Jordan into his mouth . Since, therefore, it was necessary to break the heads of the dragon in pieces , He 
went down and bound the strong one in the waters, that we might receive power to tread upon serpents 
and scorpions . The beast was great and terrible. No fishing-vessel was able to carry one scale of his tail : 
destruction ran before him , ravaging all that met him. The Life encountered him, that the mouth of Death 
might henceforth be stopped, and all we that are saved might say, O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory ? The sting of death is drawn by Baptism. 


12. For thou goest down into the water, bearing thy sins, but the invocation of grace , having sealed thy 
soul, suffereth thee not afterwards to be swallowed up by the terrible dragon. Having gone down dead in 
sins, thou comest up quickened in righteousness. For if thou hast been united with the likeness of the 
Saviour’s death , thou shalt also be deemed worthy of His Resurrection. For as Jesus took upon Him the 
sins of the world, and died, that by putting sin to death He might rise again in righteousness; so thou by 
going down into the water, and being in a manner buried in the waters, as He was in the rock, art raised 
again walking in newness of life . 


13. Moreover, when thou hast been deemed worthy of the grace, He then giveth thee strength to wrestle 
against the adverse powers. For as after His Baptism He was tempted forty days (not that He was unable 
to gain the victory before, but because He wished to do all things in due order and succession), so thou 
likewise, though not daring before thy baptism to wrestle with the adversaries, yet after thou hast 
received the grace and art henceforth confident in the armour of righteousness , must then do battle, and 
preach the Gospel, if thou wilt. 


14. Jesus Christ was the Son of God, yet He preached not the Gospel before His Baptism. If the Master 
Himself followed the right time in due order, ought we, His servants, to venture out of order? From that 
time Jesus began to preach , when the Holy Spirit had descended upon Him in a bodily shape, like a dove ; 
not that Jesus might see Him first, for He knew Him even before He came in a bodily shape, but that John, 
who was baptizing Him, might behold Him. For I, saith he, knew Him not: but He that sent me to baptize 
with water, He said unto me, Upon whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descending and abiding on Him, 
that is He . If thou too hast unfeigned piety, the Holy Ghost cometh down on thee also, and a Father’s 
voice sounds over thee from on high—not, “This is My Son,” but, “This has now been made My son;” for 
the “is” belongs to Him alone, because In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God . To Him belongs the “is,” since He is always the Son of God: but to thee “has now been 
made:” since thou hast not the sonship by nature, but receivest it by adoption. He eternally “is;” but thou 
receivest the grace by advancement. 


15. Make ready then the vessel of thy soul, that thou mayest become a son of God, and an heir of God, and 
joint-heir with Christ ; if, indeed, thou art preparing thyself that thou mayest receive; if thou art drawing 
nigh in faith that thou mayest be made faithful; if of set purpose thou art putting off the old man. For all 
things whatsoever thou hast done shall be forgiven thee, whether it be fornication, or adultery, or any 
other such form of licentiousness. What can be a greater sin than to crucify Christ? Yet even of this 
Baptism can purify. For so spake Peter to the three thousand who came to him, to those who had crucified 
the Lord, when they asked him, saying, Men and brethren, what shall we do ? For the wound is great. 
Thou hast made us think of our fall, O Peter, by saying, Ye killed the Prince of Life . What salve is there for 
so great a wound? What cleansing for such foulness? What is the salvation for such perdition? Repent, 
saith he, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost . O unspeakable loving-kindness of God! They have no hope 
of being saved, and yet they are thought worthy of the Holy Ghost. Thou seest the power of Baptism! If 
any of you has crucified the Christ by blasphemous words; if any of you in ignorance has denied Him 


before men; if any by wicked works has caused the doctrine to be blasphemed; let him repent and be of 
good hope, for the same grace is present even now. 


16. Be of good courage, O Jerusalem; the Lord will take away all thine iniquities . The Lord will wash away 
the filth of His sons and of His daughters by the Spirit of judgment, and by the Spirit of burning . He will 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be cleansed from all your sin . Angels shall dance around you, 
and say, Who is this that cometh up in white array, leaning upon her beloved ? For the soul that was 
formerly a slave has now adopted her Master Himself as her kinsman: and He accepting the unfeigned 
purpose will answer: Behold, thou art fair, my love; behold, thou art fair: thy teeth are like flocks of sheep 
new shorn, (because of the confession of a good conscience: and further) which have all of them twins ; 
because of the twofold grace, I mean that which is perfected of water and of the Spirit , or that which is 
announced by the Old and by the New Testament. And God grant that all of you when you have finished 
the course of the fast, may remember what I say, and bringing forth fruit in good works, may stand 
blameless beside the Spiritual Bridegroom, and obtain the remission of your sins from God; to whom with 
the Son and Holy Spirit be the glory for ever. Amen. 


LECTURE IV 
ON THE TEN POINTS OF DOCTRINE 


Colossians ii. 8. 


Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, &c. 


1. Vice mimics virtue, and the tares strive to be thought wheat, growing like the wheat in appearance, but 
being detected by good judges from the taste. The devil also transfigures himself into an angel of light ; 
not that he may reascend to where he was, for having made his heart hard as an anvil , he has henceforth 
a will that cannot repent; but in order that he may envelope those who are living an Angelic life in a mist 
of blindness, and a pestilent condition of unbelief. Many wolves are going about in sheeps’ clothing , their 
clothing being that of sheep, not so their claws and teeth: but clad in their soft skin, and deceiving the 
innocent by their appearance, they shed upon them from their fangs the destructive poison of 
ungodliness. We have need therefore of divine grace, and of a sober mind, and of eyes that see, lest from 
eating tares as wheat we suffer harm from ignorance, and lest from taking the wolf to be a sheep we 
become his prey, and from supposing the destroying Devil to be a beneficent Angel we be devoured: for, as 
the Scripture saith, he goeth about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour . This is the cause of 
the Church’s admonitions, the cause of the present instructions, and of the lessons which are read. 


2. For the method of godliness consists of these two things, pious doctrines, and virtuous practice: and 
neither are the doctrines acceptable to God apart from good works, nor does God accept the works which 
are not perfected with pious doctrines. For what profit is it, to know well the doctrines concerning God, 
and yet to be a vile fornicator? And again, what profit is it, to be nobly temperate, and an impious 
blasphemer? A most precious possession therefore is the knowledge of doctrines: also there is need of a 
wakeful soul, since there are many that make spoil through philosophy and vain deceit . The Greeks on 
the one hand draw men away by their smooth tongue, for honey droppeth from a harlot’s lips : whereas 
they of the Circumcision deceive those who come to them by means of the Divine Scriptures, which they 
miserably misinterpret though studying them from childhood to old age , and growing old in ignorance. 
But the children of heretics, by their good words and smooth tongue, deceive the hearts of the innocent , 
disguising with the name of Christ as it were with honey the poisoned arrows of their impious doctrines: 
concerning all of whom together the Lord saith, Take heed lest any man mislead you . This is the reason 
for the teaching of the Creed and for expositions upon it. 


3. But before delivering you over to the Creed , I think it is well to make use at present of a short 
summary of necessary doctrines; that the multitude of things to be spoken, and the long interval of the 
days of all this holy Lent, may not cause forgetfulness in the mind of the more simple among you; but that, 
having strewn some seeds now in a summary way, we may not forget the same when afterwards more 
widely tilled. But let those here present whose habit of mind is mature, and who have their senses already 
exercised to discern good and evil , endure patiently to listen to things fitted rather for children, and to an 
introductory course, as it were, of milk: that at the same time both those who have need of the instruction 
may be benefited, and those who have the knowledge may rekindle the remembrance of things which they 
already know. 


I. Of God. 


4. First then let there be laid as a foundation in your soul the doctrine concerning God; that God is One, 
alone unbegotten, without beginning, change, or variation ; neither begotten of another, nor having 
another to succeed Him in His life; who neither began to live in time, nor endeth ever: and that He is both 
good and just; that if ever thou hear a heretic say, that there is one God who is just, and another who is 
good , thou mayest immediately remember, and discern the poisoned arrow of heresy. For some have 
impiously dared to divide the One God in their teaching: and some have said that one is the Creator and 


Lord of the soul, and another of the body ; a doctrine at once absurd and impious. For how can a man 
become the one servant of two masters, when our Lord says in the Gospels, No man can serve two 
masters ? There is then One Only God, the Maker both of souls and bodies: One the Creator of heaven and 
earth, the Maker of Angels and Archangels: of many the Creator, but of One only the Father before all 
ages,—of One only, His Only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, by Whom He made all things visible and 
invisible . 


5. This Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is not circumscribed in any place , nor is He less than the heaven; 
but the heavens are the works of His fingers , and the whole earth is held in His grasp : He is in all things 
and around all. Think not that the sun is brighter than He , or equal to Him: for He who at first formed the 
sun must needs be incomparably greater and brighter. He foreknoweth the things that shall be, and is 
mightier than all, knowing all things and doing as He will; not being subject to any necessary sequence of 
events, nor to nativity, nor chance, nor fate; in all things perfect, and equally possessing every absolute 
form of virtue, neither diminishing nor increasing, but in mode and conditions ever the same; who hath 
prepared punishment for sinners, and a crown for the righteous. 


6. Seeing then that many have gone astray in divers ways from the One God, some having deified the sun, 
that when the sun sets they may abide in the night season without God; others the moon, to have no God 
by day ; others the other parts of the world ; others the arts ; others their various kinds of food ; others 
their pleasures ; while some, mad after women, have set up on high an image of a naked woman, and 
called it Aphrodite , and worshipped their own lust in a visible form; and others dazzled by the brightness 
of gold have deified it and the other kinds of matter;—whereas if one lay as a first foundation in his heart 
the doctrine of the unity of God, and trust to Him, he roots out at once the whole crop of the evils of 
idolatry, and of the error of the heretics: lay thou, therefore, this first doctrine of religion as a foundation 
in thy soul by faith. 


Of Christ. 


7. Believe also in the Son of God, One and Only, our Lord Jesus Christ, Who was begotten God of God, 
begotten Life of Life, begotten Light of Light , Who is in all things like to Him that begat, Who received 
not His being in time, but was before all ages eternally and incomprehensibly begotten of the Father: The 
Wisdom and the Power of God, and His Righteousness personally subsisting : Who sitteth on the right 
hand of the Father before all ages. 


For the throne at God’s right hand He received not, as some have thought, because of His patient 
endurance, being crowned as it were by God after His Passion; but throughout His being,—a being by 
eternal generation ,—He holds His royal dignity, and shares the Father’s seat, being God and Wisdom and 
Power, as hath been said; reigning together with the Father, and creating all things for the Father, yet 
lacking nothing in the dignity of Godhead, and knowing Him that hath begotten Him, even as He is known 
of Him that hath begotten; and to speak briefly, remember thou what is written in the Gospels, that none 
knoweth the Son but the Father, neither knoweth any the Father save the Son . 


8. Further, do thou neither separate the Son from the Father, nor by making a confusion believe in a Son- 
Fatherhood ; but believe that of One God there is One Only-begotten Son, who is before all ages God the 
Word; not the uttered word diffused into the air, nor to be likened to impersonal words ; but the Word the 
Son, Maker of all who partake of reason, the Word who heareth the Father, and Himself speaketh. And on 
these points, should God permit, we will speak more at large in due season; for we do not forget our 
present purpose to give a summary introduction to the Faith. 


Concerning His Birth of the Virgin. 


9. Believe then that this Only-begotten Son of God for our sins came down from heaven upon earth, and 
took upon Him this human nature of like passions with us, and was begotten of the Holy Virgin and of the 
Holy Ghost, and was made Man, not in seeming and mere show , but in truth; nor yet by passing through 
the Virgin as through a channel ; but was of her made truly flesh, [and truly nourished with milk ], and did 
truly eat as we do, and truly drink as we do. For if the Incarnation was a phantom, salvation is a phantom 
also. The Christ was of two natures, Man in what was seen, but God in what was not seen; as Man truly 
eating like us, for He had the like feeling of the flesh with us; but as God feeding the five thousand from 
five loaves; as Man truly dying, but as God raising him that had been dead four days; truly sleeping in the 
ship as Man, and walking upon the waters as God. 


Of the Cross. 


10. He was truly crucified for our sins. For if thou wouldest deny it, the place refutes thee visibly, this 
blessed Golgotha , in which we are now assembled for the sake of Him who was here crucified; and the 
whole world has since been filled with pieces of the wood of the Cross . But He was crucified not for sins 
of His own, but that we might be delivered from our sins. And though as Man He was at that time 
despised of men, and was buffeted, yet He was acknowledged by the Creation as God: for when the sun 
saw his Lord dishonoured, he grew dim and trembled, not enduring the sight. 


Of His Burial. 


11. He was truly laid as Man in a tomb of rock; but rocks were rent asunder by terror because of Him. He 
went down into the regions beneath the earth, that thence also He might redeem the righteous . For, tell 
me, couldst thou wish the living only to enjoy His grace, and that, though most of them are unholy; and 
not wish those who from Adam had for a long while been imprisoned to have now gained their liberty? 
Esaias the Prophet proclaimed with loud voice so many things concerning Him; wouldst thou not wish that 
the King should go down and redeem His herald? David was there, and Samuel, and all the Prophets , 
John himself also, who by his messengers said, Art thou He that should come, or look we for another ? 
Wouldst thou not wish that He should descend and redeem such as these? 


Of the Resurrection. 


12. But He who descended into the regions beneath the earth came up again; and Jesus, who was buried, 
truly rose again the third day. And if the Jews ever worry thee, meet them at once by asking thus: Did 
Jonah come forth from the whale on the third day, and hath not Christ then risen from the earth on the 
third day? Is a dead man raised to life on touching the bones of Elisha, and is it not much easier for the 
Maker of mankind to be raised by the power of the Father? Well then, He truly rose, and after He had 
risen was seen again of the disciples: and twelve disciples were witnesses of His Resurrection, who bare 
witness not in pleasing words, but contended even unto torture and death for the truth of the 
Resurrection. What then, shall every word be established at the mouth of two of three witnesses , 
according to the Scripture, and, though twelve bear witness to the Resurrection of Christ, art thou still 
incredulous in regard to His Resurrection? 


Concerning the Ascension. 


13. But when Jesus had finished His course of patient endurance, and had redeemed mankind from their 
sins, He ascended again into the heavens, a cloud receiving Him up: and as He went up Angels were 
beside Him, and Apostles were beholding. But if any man disbelieves the words which I speak, let him 
believe the actual power of the things now seen. All kings when they die have their power extinguished 
with their life: but Christ crucified is worshipped by the whole world. We proclaim The Crucified, and the 
devils tremble now. Many have been crucified at various times; but of what other who was crucified did 
the invocation ever drive the devils away? 


14. Let us, therefore, not be ashamed of the Cross of Christ; but though another hide it, do thou openly 
seal it upon thy forehead, that the devils may behold the royal sign and flee trembling far away . Make 
then this sign at eating and drinking, at sitting, at lying down, at rising up, at speaking, at walking: in a 
word, at every act . For He who was here crucified is in heaven above. If after being crucified and buried 
He had remained in the tomb, we should have had cause to be ashamed; but, in fact, He who was 
crucified on Golgotha here, has ascended into heaven from the Mount of Olives on the East. For after 
having gone down hence into Hades, and come up again to us, He ascended again from us into heaven, 
His Father addressing Him, and saying, Sit Thou on My right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy 
footstool . 


Of Judgment to Come. 


15. This Jesus Christ who is gone up shall come again, not from earth but from heaven: and I say, “not 
from earth,” because there are many Antichrists to come at this time from earth. For already, as thou hast 
seen, many have begun to say, I am the Christ : and the abomination of desolation is yet to come, 
assuming to himself the false title of Christ. But look thou for the true Christ, the Only-begotten Son of 
God, coming henceforth no more from earth, but from heaven, appearing to all more bright than any 
lightning and brilliancy of light, with angel guards attended, that He may judge both quick and dead, and 
reign in a heavenly, eternal kingdom, which shall have no end. For on this point also, I pray thee, make 
thyself sure, since there are many who say that Christ’s Kingdom hath an end . 


Of the Holy Ghost. 


16. Believe thou also in the Holy Ghost, and hold the same opinion concerning Him, which thou hast 
received to hold concerning the Father and the Son, and follow not those who teach blasphemous things 
of Him . But learn thou that this Holy Spirit is One, indivisible, of manifold power; having many 
operations, yet not Himself divided; Who knoweth the mysteries, Who searcheth all things, even the deep 
things of God : Who descended upon the Lord Jesus Christ in form of a dove; Who wrought in the Law and 
in the Prophets; Who now also at the season of Baptism sealeth thy soul; of Whose holiness also every 
intellectual nature hath need: against Whom if any dare to blaspheme, he hath no forgiveness, neither in 
this world, nor in that which is to come : “Who with the Father and the Son together “ is honoured with 
the glory of the Godhead: of Whom also thrones, and dominions, principalities, and powers have need . 
For there is One God, the Father of Christ; and One Lord Jesus Christ, the Only-begotten Son of the Only 
God; and One Holy Ghost, the sanctifier and deifier of all , Who spake in the Law and in the Prophets, in 
the Old and in the New Testament. 


17. Have thou ever in thy mind this seal , which for the present has been lightly touched in my discourse, 
by way of summary, but shall be stated, should the Lord permit, to the best of my power with the proof 
from the Scriptures. For concerning the divine and holy mysteries of the Faith, not even a casual 
statement must be delivered without the Holy Scriptures; nor must we be drawn aside by mere 
plausibility and artifices of speech. Even to me, who tell thee these things, give not absolute credence, 
unless thou receive the proof of the things which I announce from the Divine Scriptures. For this salvation 
which we believe depends not on ingenious reasoning , but on demonstration of the Holy Scriptures. 


Of the Soul. 


18. Next to the knowledge of this venerable and glorious and all-holy Faith, learn further what thou 
thyself art: that as man thou art of a two-fold nature, consisting of soul and body; and that, as was said a 
short time ago, the same God is the Creator both of soul and body . Know also that thou hast a soul self- 
governed, the noblest work of God, made after the image of its Creator : immortal because of God that 
gives it immortality; a living being, rational, imperishable, because of Him that bestowed these gifts: 
having free power to do what it willeth . For it is not according to thy nativity that thou sinnest, nor is it by 
the power of chance that thou committest fornication, nor, as some idly talk, do the conjunctions of the 
stars compel thee to give thyself to wantonness . Why dost thou shrink from confessing thine own evil 
deeds, and ascribe the blame to the innocent stars? Give no more heed, pray, to astrologers; for of these 
the divine Scripture saith, Let the stargazers of the heaven stand up and save thee, and what follows: 
Behold, they all shall be consumed as stubble on the fire, and shall not deliver their soul from the flame . 


19. And learn this also, that the soul, before it came into this world, had committed no sin , but having 
come in sinless, we now sin of our free-will. Listen not, I pray thee, to any one perversely interpreting the 
words, But if I do that which I would not : but remember Him who saith, If ye be willing, and hearken unto 
Me, ye shall eat the good things of the land: but if ye be not willing, neither hearken unto Me, the sword 
shall devour you, &c. : and again, As ye presented your members as servants to uncleanness and to 
iniquity unto iniquity, even so now present your members as servants to righteousness unto sanctification 
. Remember also the Scripture, which saith, Even as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge : 
and, That which may be known of God is manifestin them ; and again, their eyes they have closed . Also 
remember how God again accuseth them, and saith, Yet I planted thee a fruitful vine, wholly true: how art 
thou turned to bitterness, thou the strange vine ? 


20. The soul is immortal, and all souls are alike both of men and women; for only the members of the body 
are distinguished . There is not a class of souls sinning by nature, and a class of souls practising 
righteousness by nature : but both act from choice, the substance of their souls being of one kind only, 
and alike in all. I know, however, that I am talking much, and that the time is already long: but what is 
more precious than salvation? Art thou not willing to take trouble in getting provisions for the way against 
the heretics? And wilt thou not learn the bye-paths of the road, lest from ignorance thou fall down a 
precipice? If thy teachers think it no small gain for thee to learn these things, shouldest not thou the 
learner gladly receive the multitude of things told thee? 


21. The soul is self-governed: and though the devil can suggest, he has not the power to compel against 
the will. He pictures to thee the thought of fornication: if thou wilt, thou acceptest it; if thou wilt not, thou 
rejectest. For if thou wert a fornicator by necessity, then for what cause did God prepare hell? If thou 
were a doer of righteousness by nature and not by will, wherefore did God prepare crowns of ineffable 
glory? The sheep is gentle, but never was it crowned for its gentleness: since its gentle quality belongs to 
it not from choice but by nature. 


Of the Body. 


22. Thou hast learned, beloved, the nature of the soul, as far as there is time at present: now do thy best 
to receive the doctrine of the body also. Suffer none of those who say that this body is no work of God : for 
they who believe that the body is independent of God, and that the soul dwells in it as in a strange vessel, 
readily abuse it to fornication . And yet what fault have they found in this wonderful body? For what is 
lacking in comeliness? And what in its structure is not full of skill? Ought they not to have observed the 
luminous construction of the eyes? And how the ears being set obliquely receive the sound unhindered? 
And how the smell is able to distinguish scents, and to perceive exhalations? And how the tongue 
ministers to two purposes, the sense of taste, and the power of speech? How the lungs placed out of sight 
are unceasing in their respiration of the air? Who imparted the incessant pulsation of the heart? Who 
made the distribution into so many veins and arteries? Who skilfully knitted together the bones with the 
sinews? Who assigned a part of the food to our substance, and separated a part for decent secretion, and 
hid away the unseemly members in more seemly places? Who when the human race must have died out, 
rendered it by a simple intercourse perpetual? 


23. Tell me not that the body is a cause of sin . For if the body is a cause of sin, why does not a dead body 
sin? Put a sword in the right hand of one just dead, and no murder takes place. Let beauties of every kind 
pass before a youth just dead, and no impure desire arises. Why? Because the body sins not of itself, but 
the soul through the body. The body is an instrument, and, as it were, a garment and robe of the soul: and 
if by this latter it be given over to fornication, it becomes defiled: but if it dwell with a holy soul, it 


becomes a temple of the Holy Ghost. It is not I that say this, but the Apostle Paul hath said, Know ye not, 
that your bodies are the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you ? Be tender, therefore, of thy body as 
being a temple of the Holy Ghost. Pollute not thy flesh in fornication: defile not this thy fairest robe: and if 
ever thou hast defiled it, now cleanse it by repentance: get thyself washed, while time permits. 


24. And to the doctrine of chastity let the first to give heed be the order of Solitaries and of Virgins, who 
maintain the angelic life in the world; and let the rest of the Church’s people follow them. For you, 
brethren, a great crown is laid up: barter not away a great dignity for a petty pleasure: listen to the 
Apostle speaking: Lest there be any fornicator or profane person, as Esau, who for one mess of meat sold 
his own birthright . Enrolled henceforth in the Angelic books for thy profession of chastity, see that thou 
be not blotted out again for thy practice of fornication. 


25. Nor again, on the other hand, in maintaining thy chastity be thou puffed up against those who walk in 
the humbler path of matrimony. For as the Apostle saith, Let marriage be had in honour among all, and let 
the bed be undefiled . Thou too who retainest thy chastity, wast thou not begotten of those who had 
married? Because thou hast a possession of gold, do not on that account reprobate the silver. But let those 
also be of good cheer, who being married use marriage lawfully; who make a marriage according to God’s 
ordinance, and not of wantonness for the sake of unbounded license; who recognise seasons of 
abstinence, that they may give themselves unto prayer ; who in our assemblies bring clean bodies as well 
as clean garments into the Church; who have entered upon matrimony for the procreation of children, but 
not for indulgence. 


26. Let those also who marry but once not reprobate those who have consented to a second marriage : for 
though continence is a noble and admirable thing, yet it is also permissible to enter upon a second 
marriage, that the weak may not fall into fornication. For it is good for them, saith the Apostle, if they 
abide even as I. But if they have not continency, let them marry: for it is better to marry than to burn . But 
let all the other practices be banished afar, fornication, adultery, and every kind of licentiousness: and let 
the body be kept pure for the Lord, that the Lord also may have respect unto the body. And let the body be 
nourished with food, that it may live, and serve without hindrance; not, however, that it may be given up 
to luxuries. 


Concerning Meats. 


27. And concerning food let these be your ordinances, since in regard to meats also many stumble. For 
some deal indifferently with things offered to idols , while others discipline themselves, but condemn 
those that eat: and in different ways men’s souls are defiled in the matter of meats, from ignorance of the 
useful reasons for eating and not eating. For we fast by abstaining from wine and flesh, not because we 
abhor them as abominations, but because we look for our reward; that having scorned things sensible, we 
may enjoy a spiritual and intellectual feast; and that having now sown in tears we may reap in joy in the 
world to come. Despise not therefore them that eat, and because of the weakness of their bodies partake 
of food: nor yet blame these who use a little wine for their stomach’s sake and their often infirmities : and 
neither condemn the men as sinners, nor abhor the flesh as strange food; for the Apostle knows some of 
this sort, when he says: forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, which God created 
to be received with thanksgiving by them that believe . In abstaining then from these things, abstain not 
as from things abominable , else thou hast no reward: but as being good things disregard them for the 
sake of the better spiritual things set before thee. 


28. Guard thy soul safely, lest at any time thou eat of things offered to idols: for concerning meats of this 
kind, not only I at this time, but ere now Apostles also, and James the bishop of this Church, have had 
earnest care: and the Apostles and Elders write a Catholic epistle to all the Gentiles, that they should 
abstain first from things offered to idols, and then from blood also and from things strangled . For many 
men being of savage nature, and living like dogs, both lap up blood , in imitation of the manner of the 
fiercest beasts, and greedily devour things strangled. But do thou, the servant of Christ, in eating observe 
to eat with reverence. And so enough concerning meats. 


Of Apparel. 


29. But let thine apparel be plain, not for adornment, but for necessary covering: not to minister to thy 
vanity, but to keep thee warm in winter, and to hide the unseemliness of the body: lest under pretence of 
hiding the unseemliness, thou fall into another kind of unseemliness by thy extravagant dress. 


Of the Resurrection. 


30. Be tender, I beseech thee, of this body, and understand that thou wilt be raised from the dead, to be 
judged with this body. But if there steal into thy mind any thought of unbelief, as though the thing were 
impossible, judge of the things unseen by what happens to thyself. For tell me; a hundred years ago or 
more, think where wast thou thyself: and from what a most minute and mean substance thou art come to 
so great a stature, and so much dignity of beauty . What then? Cannot He who brought the non-existent 
into being, raise up again that which already exists and has decayed ? He who raises the corn, which is 
sown for our sakes, as year by year it dies,—will He have difficulty in raising us up, for whose sakes that 


corn also has been raised ? Seest thou how the trees stand now for many months without either fruit or 
leaves: but when the winter is past they spring up whole into life again as if from the dead : shall not we 
much rather and more easily return to life? The rod of Moses was transformed by the will of God into the 
unfamiliar nature of a serpent: and cannot a man, who has fallen into death, be restored to himself again? 


31. Heed not those who say that this body is not raised; for it is raised: and Esaias is witness, when he 
says: The dead shall arise, and they that are in the tombs shall awake : and according to Daniel, Many of 
them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall arise, some to everlasting life, and some to everlasting 
shame . But though to rise again is common to all men, yet the resurrection is not alike to all: for the 
bodies received by us all are eternal, but not like bodies by all: for the just receive them, that through 
eternity they may join the Choirs of Angels; but the sinners, that they may endure for ever the torment of 
their sins. 


Of the Laver. 


32. For this cause the Lord, preventing us according to His loving-kindness, has granted repentance at 
Baptism , in order that we may cast off the chief—nay rather the whole burden of our sins, and having 
received the seal by the Holy Ghost, may be made heirs of eternal life. But as we have spoken sufficiently 
concerning the Laver the day before yesterday, let us now return to the remaining subjects of our 
introductory teaching. 


Of the Divine Scriptures. 


33. Now these the divinely-inspired Scriptures of both the Old and the New Testament teach us. For the 
God of the two Testaments is One, Who in the Old Testament foretold the Christ Who appeared in the 
New; Who by the Law and the Prophets led us to Christ’s school. For before faith came, we were kept in 
ward under the law, and, the law hath been our tutor to bring us unto Christ . And if ever thou hear any of 
the heretics speaking evil of the Law or the Prophets, answer in the sound of the Saviour’s voice, saying, 
Jesus came not to destroy the Law, but to fulfil it . Learn also diligently, and from the Church, what are the 
books of the Old Testament, and what those of the New. And, pray, read none of the apocryphal writings : 
for why dost thou, who knowest not those which are acknowledged among all, trouble thyself in vain 
about those which are disputed? Read the Divine Scriptures, the twenty-two books of the Old Testament, 
these that have been translated by the Seventy-two Interpreters . 


34. For after the death of Alexander, the king of the Macedonians, and the division of his kingdom into 
four principalities, into Babylonia, and Macedonia, and Asia, and Egypt, one of those who reigned over 
Egypt, Ptolemy Philadelphus, being a king very fond of learning, while collecting the books that were in 
every place, heard from Demetrius Phalereus, the curator of his library, of the Divine Scriptures of the 
Law and the Prophets, and judged it much nobler, not to get the books from the possessors by force 
against their will, but rather to propitiate them by gifts and friendship; and knowing that what is extorted 
is often adulterated, being given unwillingly, while that which is willingly supplied is freely given with all 
sincerity, he sent to Eleazar, who was then High Priest, a great many gifts for the Temple here at 
Jerusalem, and caused him to send him six interpreters from each of the twelve tribes of Israel for the 
translation . Then, further, to make experiment whether the books were Divine or not, he took precaution 
that those who had been sent should not combine among themselves, by assigning to each of the 
interpreters who had come his separate chamber in the island called Pharos, which lies over against 
Alexandria, and committed to each the whole Scriptures to translate. And when they had fulfilled the task 
in seventy-two days, he brought together all their translations, which they had made in different chambers 
without sending them one to another, and found that they agreed not only in the sense but even in words. 
For the process was no word-craft, nor contrivance of human devices: but the translation of the Divine 
Scriptures, spoken by the Holy Ghost, was of the Holy Ghost accomplished. 


35. Of these read the two and twenty books, but have nothing to do with the apocryphal writings. Study 
earnestly these only which we read openly in the Church. Far wiser and more pious than thyself were the 
Apostles, and the bishops of old time, the presidents of the Church who handed down these books. Being 
therefore a child of the Church, trench thou not upon its statutes. And of the Old Testament, as we have 
said, study the two and twenty books, which, if thou art desirous of learning, strive to remember by name, 
as I recite them. For of the Law the books of Moses are the first five, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy. And next, Joshua the son of Nave , and the book of Judges, including Ruth, 
counted as seventh. And of the other historical books, the first and second books of the Kings are among 
the Hebrews one book; also the third and fourth one book. And in like manner, the first and second of 
Chronicles are with them one book; and the first and second of Esdras are counted one. Esther is the 
twelfth book; and these are the Historical writings. But those which are written in verses are five, Job, and 
the book of Psalms, and Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs, which is the seventeenth 
book. And after these come the five Prophetic books: of the Twelve Prophets one book, of Isaiah one, of 
Jeremiah one, including Baruch and Lamentations and the Epistle ; then Ezekiel, and the Book of Daniel, 
the twenty-second of the Old Testament. 


36. Then of the New Testament there are the four Gospels only, for the rest have false titles and are 
mischievous. The Manichaeans also wrote a Gospel according to Thomas, which being tinctured with the 


fragrance of the evangelic title corrupts the souls of the simple sort. Receive also the Acts of the Twelve 
Apostles; and in addition to these the seven Catholic Epistles of James, Peter, John, and Jude; and as a seal 
upon them all, and the last work of the disciples, the fourteen Epistles of Paul . But let all the rest be put 
aside in a secondary rank. And whatever books are not read in Churches, these read not even by thyself, 
as thou hast heard me say. Thus much of these subjects. 


37. But shun thou every diabolical operation, and believe not the apostate Serpent, whose transformation 
from a good nature was of his own free choice: who can over-persuade the willing, but can compel no one. 
Also give heed neither to observations of the stars nor auguries, nor omens, nor to the fabulous 
divinations of the Greeks . Witchcraft, and enchantment, and the wicked practices of necromancy, admit 
not even to a hearing. From every kind of intemperance stand aloof, giving thyself neither to gluttony nor 
licentiousness, rising superior to all covetousness and usury. Neither venture thyself at heathen 
assemblies for public spectacles, nor ever use amulets in sicknesses; shun also all the vulgarity of tavern- 
haunting. Fall not away either into the sect of the Samaritans, or into Judaism: for Jesus Christ henceforth 
hath ransomed thee. Stand aloof from all observance of Sabbaths , and from calling any indifferent meats 
common or unclean. But especially abhor all the assemblies of wicked heretics; and in every way make 
thine own soul safe, by fastings, prayers, almsgivings, and reading the oracles of God; that having lived 
the rest of thy life in the flesh in soberness and godly doctrine, thou mayest enjoy the one salvation which 
flows from Baptism; and thus enrolled in the armies of heaven by God and the Father, mayest also be 
deemed worthy of the heavenly crowns, in Christ Jesus our Lord, to Whom be the glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


LECTURE V 
OF FAITH 


Hebrews xi. 1, 2 


Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. For by it the elders 
obtained a good report. 


1. How great a dignity the Lord bestows on you in transferring you from the order of Catechumens to that 
of the Faithful, the Apostle Paul shews, when he affirms, God is faithful, by Whom ye were called into the 
fellowship of His Son Jesus Christ . For since God is called Faithful, thou also in receiving this title 
receivest a great dignity. For as God is called Good, and Just, and Almighty, and Maker of the Universe, so 
is He also called Faithful. Consider therefore to what a dignity thou art rising, seeing thou art to become 
partaker of a title of God . 


2. Here then it is further required, that each of you be found faithful in his conscience: for a faithful man 
it is hard to find : not that thou shouldest shew thy conscience to me, for thou art not to be judged of 
man’s judgment ; but that thou shew the sincerity of thy faith to God, who trieth the reins and hearts , and 
knoweth the thoughts of men . A great thing is a faithful man, being richest of all rich men. For to the 
faithful man belongs the whole world of wealth , in that he disdains and tramples on it. For they who in 
appearance are rich, and have many possessions, are poor in soul: since the more they gather, the more 
they pine with longing for what is still lacking. But the faithful man, most strange paradox, in poverty is 
rich: for knowing that we need only to have food and raiment, and being therewith content , he has 
trodden riches under foot. 


3. Nor is it only among us, who bear the name of Christ, that the dignity of faith is great : but likewise all 
things that are accomplished in the world, even by those who are aliens from the Church, are 
accomplished by faith. 


By faith the laws of marriage yoke together those who have lived as strangers: and because of the faith in 
marriage contracts a stranger is made partner of a stranger’s person and possessions. By faith husbandry 
also is sustained, for he who believes not that he shall receive a harvest endures not the toils. By faith sea- 
faring men, trusting to the thinnest plank, exchange that most solid element, the land, for the restless 
motion of the waves, committing themselves to uncertain hopes, and carrying with them a faith more sure 
than any anchor. By faith therefore most of men’s affairs are held together: and not among us only has 
there been this belief, but also, as I have said, among those who are without . For if they receive not the 
Scriptures, but bring forward certain doctrines of their own, even these they accept by faith. 


4. The lesson also which was read to-day invites you to the true faith, by setting before you the way in 
which you also must please God: for it affirms that without faith it is impossible to please Him . For when 
will a man resolve to serve God, unless he believes that He is a giver of reward? When will a young 
woman choose a virgin life, or a young man live soberly, if they believe not that for chastity there is a 
crown that fadeth not away ? Faith is an eye that enlightens every conscience, and imparts understanding; 
for the Prophet saith, And if ye believe not, ye shall not understand . 


Faith stoppeth the mouths of lions , as in Daniel’s case: for the Scripture saith concerning him, that Daniel 
was brought up out of the den, and no manner of hurt was found upon him, because he believed in his 


God . Is there anything more fearful than the devil? Yet even against him we have no other shield than 
faith , an impalpable buckler against an unseen foe. For he sends forth divers arrows, and shoots down in 
the dark night those that watch not; but, since the enemy is unseen, we have faith as our strong armour, 
according to the saying of the Apostle, In all things taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one . A fiery dart of desire of base indulgence is often cast forth 
from the devil: but faith, suggesting a picture of the judgment, cools down the mind, and quenches the 
dart. 


5. There is much to tell of faith, and the whole day would not be time sufficient for us to describe it fully. 
At present let us be content with Abraham only, as one of the examples from the Old Testament, seeing 
that we have been made his sons through faith. He was justified not only by works, but also by faith : for 
though he did many things well, yet he was never called the friend of God , except when he believed. 
Moreover, his every work was performed in faith. Through faith he left his parents; left country, and place, 
and home through faith . In like manner, therefore, as he was justified be thou justified also. In his body 
he was already dead in regard to offspring, and Sarah his wife was now old, and there was no hope left of 
having children. God promises the old man a child, and Abraham without being weakened in faith, though 
he considered his own body now as good as dead , heeded not the weakness of his body, but the power of 
Him who promised, because he counted Him faithful who had promised , and so beyond all expectation 
gained the child from bodies as it were already dead. And when, after he had gained his son, he was 
commanded to offer him up, although he had heard the word, In Isaac shall thy seed be called , he 
proceeded to offer up his son, his only son, to God, believing that God is able to raise up even from the 
dead . And having bound his son, and laid him on the wood, he did in purpose offer him, but by the 
goodness of God in delivering to him a lamb instead of his child, he received his son alive. Being faithful in 
these things, he was sealed for righteousness, and received circumcision as a seal of the faith which he 
had while he was in uncircumcision , having received a promise that he should be the father of many 
nations . 


6. Let us see, then, how Abraham is the father of many nations . Of Jews he is confessedly the father, 
through succession according to the flesh. But if we hold to the succession according to the flesh, we shall 
be compelled to say that the oracle was false. For according to the flesh he is no longer father of us all: 
but the example of his faith makes us all sons of Abraham. How? and in what manner? With men it is 
incredible that one should rise from the dead; as in like manner it is incredible also that there should be 
offspring from aged persons as good as dead. But when Christ is preached as having been crucified on the 
tree, and as having died and risen again, we believe it. By the likeness therefore of our faith we are 
adopted into the sonship of Abraham. And then, following upon our faith, we receive like him the spiritual 
seal, being circumcised by the Holy Spirit through Baptism, not in the foreskin of the body, but in the 
heart, according to Jeremiah, saying, And ye shall be circumcised unto God in the foreskin of your heart : 
and according to the Apostle, in the circumcision of Christ, having been buried with Him in baptism, and 
the rest . 


7. This faith if we keep we shall be free from condemnation, and shall be adorned with all kinds of virtues. 
For so great is the strength of faith, as even to buoy men up in walking on the sea. Peter was a man like 
ourselves, made up of flesh and blood, and living upon like food. But when Jesus said, Come , he believed, 
and walked upon the waters, and found his faith safer upon the waters than any ground; and his heavy 
body was upheld by the buoyancy of his faith. But though he had safe footing over the water as long as he 
believed, yet when he doubted, at once he began to sink: for as his faith gradually relaxed, his body also 
was drawn down with it. And when He saw his distress, Jesus who remedies the distresses of our souls, 
said, O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ? And being nerved again by Him who grasped his 
right hand, he had no sooner recovered his faith, than, led by the hand of the Master, he resumed the 
same walking upon the waters: for this the Gospel indirectly mentioned, saying, when they were gone up 
into the ship . For it says not that Peter swam across and went up, but gives us to understand that, after 
returning the same distance that he went to meet Jesus, he went up again into the ship. 


8. Yea, so much power hath faith, that not the believer only is saved, but some have been saved by others 
believing. The paralytic in Capernaum was not a believer, but they believed who brought him, and let him 
down through the tiles : for the sick man’s soul shared the sickness of his body. And think not that I 
accuse him without cause: the Gospel itself says, when Jesus saw, not his faith, but their faith, He saith to 
the sick of the palsy, Arise ! The bearers believed, and the sick of the palsy enjoyed the blessing of the 
cure. 


9. Wouldest thou see yet more surely that some are saved by others’ faith? Lazarus died : one day had 
passed, and a second, and a third: his sinews were decayed, and corruption was preying already upon his 
body. How could one four days dead believe, and entreat the Redeemer on his own behalf? But what the 
dead man lacked was supplied by his true sisters. For when the Lord was come, the sister fell down before 
Him, and when He said, Where have ye laid him? and she had made answer, Lord, by this time he 
stinketh; for he hath been four days dead, the Lord said, If thou believe, thou shalt see the glory of God; 
as much as saying, Supply thou the dead man’s lack of faith: and the sisters’ faith had so much power, that 
it recalled the dead from the gates of hell. Have then men by believing, the one on behalf of the other, 
been able to raise the dead, and shalt not thou, if thou believe sincerely on thine own behalf, be much 


many people shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to the house of 
the God of Jacob; and He will teach us His way, and we will walk in it: for out of Sion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” The gospel will be this “way,” of the new law and the new 
word in Christ, no longer in Moses. “And He shall judge among the nations,” even concerning their error. 
“And these shall rebuke a large nation,” that of the Jews themselves and their proselytes. “And they shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks;” in other words, they shall 
change into pursuits of moderation and peace the dispositions of injurious minds, and hostile tongues, and 
all kinds of evil, and blasphemy. “Nation shall not lift up sword against nation,” shall not stir up discord. 
“Neither shall they learn war any more,” that is, the provocation of hostilities; so that you here learn that 
Christ is promised not as powerful in war, but pursuing peace. Now you must deny either that these 
things were predicted, although they are plainly seen, or that they have been accomplished, although you 
read of them; else, if you cannot deny either one fact or the other, they must have been accomplished in 
Him of whom they were predicted. For look at the entire course of His call up to the present time from its 
beginning, how it is addressed to the nations (Gentiles) who are in these last days approaching to God the 
Creator, and not to proselytes, whose election was rather an event of the earliest days. Verily the apostles 
have annulled that belief of yours. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE SUCCESS OF THE APOSTLES, AND THEIR SUFFERINGS IN THE CAUSE OF THE GOSPEL, FORETOLD 


You have the work of the apostles also predicted: “How beautiful are the feet of them which preach the 
gospel of peace, which bring good tidings of good,” not of war nor evil tidings. In response to which is the 
psalm, “Their sound is gone through all the earth, and their words to the ends of the world;” that is, the 
words of them who carry round about the law that proceeded from Sion and the Lord’s word from 
Jerusalem, in order that that might come to pass which was written: “They who were far from my 
righteousness, have come near to my righteousness and truth.” When the apostles girded their loins for 
this business, they renounced the elders and rulers and priests of the Jews. Well, says he, but was it not 
above all things that they might preach the other god? Rather (that they might preach) that very self-same 
God, whose scripture they were with all their might fulfilling! “Depart ye, depart ye,” exclaims Isaiah; “go 
ye out from thence, and touch not the unclean thing,” that is blasphemy against Christ; “Go ye out of the 
midst of her,” even of the synagogue. “Be ye separate who bear the vessels of the Lord.” For already had 
the Lord, according to the preceding words (of the prophet), revealed His Holy One with His arm, that is 
to say, Christ by His mighty power, in the eyes of the nations, so that all the nations and the utmost parts 
of the earth have seen the salvation, which was from God. By thus departing from Judaism itself, when 
they exchanged the obligations and burdens of the law for the liberty of the gospel, they were fulfilling the 
psalm, “Let us burst their bonds asunder, and cast away their yoke from us;” and this indeed (they did) 
after that “the heathen raged, and the people imagined vain devices;” after that “the kings of the earth set 
themselves, and the rulers took their counsel together against the Lord, and against His Christ.” What did 
the apostles thereupon suffer? You answer: Every sort of iniquitous persecutions, from men that belonged 
indeed to that Creator who was the adversary of Him whom they were preaching. Then why does the 
Creator, if an adversary of Christ, not only predict that the apostles should incur this suffering, but even 
express His displeasure thereat? For He ought neither to predict the course of the other god, whom, as 
you contend, He knew not, nor to have expressed displeasure at that which He had taken care to bring 
about. “See how the righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to heart; and how merciful men are taken 
away, and no man considereth. For the righteous man has been removed from the evil person.” Who is this 
but Christ? “Come, say they, let us take away the righteous, because He is not for our turn, (and He is 
clean contrary to our doings).” Premising, therefore, and likewise subjoining the fact that Christ suffered, 
He foretold that His just ones should suffer equally with Him—both the apostles and all the faithful in 
succession; and He signed them with that very seal of which Ezekiel spake: “The Lord said unto me, Go 
through the gate, through the midst of Jerusalem, and set the mark Tau upon the foreheads of the men.” 
Now the Greek letter Tau and our own letter T is the very form of the cross, which He predicted would be 
the sign on our foreheads in the true Catholic Jerusalem, in which, according to the twenty-first Psalm, the 
brethren of Christ or children of God would ascribe glory to God the Father, in the person of Christ 
Himself addressing His Father; “I will declare Thy name unto my brethren; in the midst of the 
congregation will I sing praise unto Thee.” For that which had to come to pass in our day in His name, and 
by His Spirit, He rightly foretold would be of Him. And a little afterwards He says: “My praise shall be of 
Thee in the great congregation.” In the sixty-seventh Psalm He says again: “In the congregations bless ye 
the Lord God.” So that with this agrees also the prophecy of Malachi: “I have no pleasure in you, saith the 
Lord; neither will I accept your offerings: for from the rising of the sun, even unto the going down of the 
same, my name shall be great among the Gentiles; and in every place sacrifice shall be offered unto my 
name, and a pure offering”—such as the ascription of glory, and blessing, and praise, and hymns. Now, 
inasmuch as all these things are also found amongst you, and the sign upon the forehead, and the 
sacraments of the church, and the offerings of the pure sacrifice, you ought now to burst forth, and 
declare that the Spirit of the Creator prophesied of your Christ. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE DISPERSION OF THE JEWS, AND THEIR DESOLATE CONDITION FOR REJECTING CHRIST, FORETOLD 


rather profited? Nay, even if thou be faithless, or of little faith, the Lord is loving unto man; He 
condescends to thee on thy repentance: only on thy part say with honest mind, Lord, I believe, help thou 
mine unbelief . But if thou thinkest that thou really art faithful, but hast not yet the fulness of faith, thou 
too hast need to say like the Apostles, Lord, increase our faith : for some part thou hast of thyself, but the 
greater part thou receivest from Him. 


10. For the name of Faith is in the form of speech one, but has two distinct senses. For there is one kind of 
faith, the dogmatic, involving an assent of the soul on some particular point: and it is profitable to the 
soul, as the Lord saith: He that heareth My words, and believeth Him that sent Me, hath everlasting life, 
and cometh not into judgment : and again, He that believeth in the Son is not judged, but hath passed 
from death unto life . Oh the great loving-kindness of God! For the righteous were many years in pleasing 
Him: but what they succeeded in gaining by many years of well-pleasing , this Jesus now bestows on thee 
in a single hour. For if thou shalt believe that Jesus Christ is Lord, and that God raised Him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved, and shalt be transported into Paradise by Him who brought in thither the robber. And 
doubt not whether it is possible; for He who on this sacred Golgotha saved the robber after one single 
hour of belief, the same shall save thee also on thy believing . 


11. But there is a second kind of faith, which is bestowed by Christ as a gift of grace. For to one is given 
through the Spirit the word of wisdom, and to another the word of knowledge according to the same 
Spirit: to another faith, by the same Spirit, and to another gifts of healing . This faith then which is given 
of grace from the Spirit is not merely doctrinal, but also worketh things above man’s power. For 
whosoever hath this faith, shall say to this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place, and it shall remove . 
For whenever any one shall say this in faith, believing that it cometh to pass, and shall not doubt in his 
heart, then receiveth he the grace. 


And of this faith it is said, If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed . For just as the grain of mustard 
seed is small in size, but fiery in its operation, and though sown in a small space has a circle of great 
branches, and when grown up is able even to shelter the fowls ; so, likewise, faith in the swiftest moment 
works the greatest effects in the soul. For, when enlightened by faith, the soul hath visions of God, and as 
far as is possible beholds God, and ranges round the bounds of the universe, and before the end of this 
world already beholds the Judgment, and the payment of the promised rewards. Have thou therefore that 
faith in Him which cometh from thine own self, that thou mayest also receive from Him that faith which 
worketh things above man . 


12. But in learning the Faith and in professing it, acquire and keep that only, which is now delivered to 
thee by the Church, and which has been built up strongly out of all the Scriptures. For since all cannot 
read the Scriptures, some being hindered as to the knowledge of them by want of learning, and others by 
a want of leisure, in order that the soul may not perish from ignorance, we comprise the whole doctrine of 
the Faith in a few lines. This summary I wish you both to commit to memory when I recite it , and to 
rehearse it with all diligence among yourselves, not writing it out on paper , but engraving it by the 
memory upon your heart , taking care while you rehearse it that no Catechumen chance to overhear the 
things which have been delivered to you. I wish you also to keep this as a provision through the whole 
course of your life, and beside this to receive no other, neither if we ourselves should change and 
contradict our present teaching, nor if an adverse angel, transformed into an angel of light should wish to 
lead you astray. For though we or an angel from heaven preach to you any other gospel than that ye have 
received, let him be to you anathema . So for the present listen while I simply say the Creed , and commit 
it to memory; but at the proper season expect the confirmation out of Holy Scripture of each part of the 
contents. For the articles of the Faith were not composed as seemed good to men; but the most important 
points collected out of all the Scripture make up one complete teaching of the Faith. And just as the 
mustard seed in one small grain contains many branches, so also this Faith has embraced in few words all 
the knowledge of godliness in the Old and New Testaments. Take heed then, brethren, and hold fast the 
traditions which ye now receive, and write them an the table of your heart . 


13. Guard them with reverence, lest per chance the enemy despoil any who have grown slack; or lest 
some heretic pervert any of the truths delivered to you. For faith is like putting money into the bank , even 
as we have now done; but from you God requires the accounts of the deposit. I charge you, as the Apostle 
saith, before God, who quickeneth all things, and Christ Jesus, who before Pontius Pilate witnessed the 
good confession, that ye keep this faith which is committed to you, without spot, until the appearing of our 
Lord Jesus Christ . A treasure of life has now been committed to thee, and the Master demandeth the 
deposit at His appearing, which in His own times He shall shew, Who is the blessed and only Potentate, 
the King of kings, and Lord of lords; Who only hath immortality, dwelling in light which no man can 
approach unto; Whom no man hath seen nor can see. To Whom be glory, honour, and power for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


LECTURE VI 


CONCERNING THE UNITY OF GOD . ON THE ARTICLE, I BELIEVE IN ONE GOD. ALSO CONCERNING HERESIES 


Isaiah xlv. 16, 17. (Sept.) 


Sanctify yourselves unto Me, O islands. Israel is saved by the Lord with an everlasting salvation; they shall 
not be ashamed, neither shall they be confounded for ever, &c. 


1. Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ . Blessed also be His Only-begotten Son . For 
with the thought of God let the thought of Father at once be joined, that the ascription of glory to the 
Father and the Son may be made indivisible. For the Father hath not one glory, and the Son another, but 
one and the same, since He is the Father’s Only-begotten Son; and when the Father is glorified, the Son 
also shares the glory with Him, because the glory of the Son flows from His Father’s honour: and again, 
when the Son is glorified, the Father of so great a blessing is highly honoured. 


2. Now though the mind is most rapid in its thoughts, yet the tongue needs words, and a long recital of 
intermediary speech. For the eye embraces at once a multitude of the starry quire;’ but when any one 
wishes to describe them one by one, which is the Morning-star, and which, the Evening-star, and which 
each one of them, he has need of many words. In like manner again the mind in the briefest moment 
compasses earth and sea and all the bounds of the universe; but what it conceives in an instant, it uses 
many words to describe . Yet forcible as is the example I have mentioned, still it is after all weak and 
inadequate. For of God we speak not all we ought (for that is known to Him only), but so much as the 
capacity of human nature has received, and so much as our weakness can bear. For we explain not what 
God is but candidly confess that we have not exact knowledge concerning Him. For in what concerns God 
to confess our ignorance is the best knowledge . Therefore magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt His 
Name together ,—all of us in common, for one alone is powerless; nay rather, even if we be all united 
together, we shall yet not do it as we ought. I mean not you only who are here present, but even if all the 
nurslings of the whole Church throughout the world, both that which now is and that which shall be, 
should meet together, they would not be able worthily to sing the praises of their Shepherd. 


3. A great and honourable man was Abraham, but only great in comparison with men; and when he came 
before God, then speaking the truth candidly he saith, I am earth and ashes . He did not say earth,’ and 
then cease, lest he should call himself by the name of that great element; but he added and ashes,’ that he 
might represent his perishable and frail nature. Is there anything, he saith, smaller or lighter than ashes? 
For take, saith he, the comparison of ashes to a house, of a house to a city, a city to a province, a province 
to the Roman Empire, and the Roman Empire to the whole earth and all its bounds, and the whole earth to 
the heaven in which it is embosomed;—the earth, which bears the same proportion to the heaven as the 
centre to the whole circumference of a wheel, for the earth is no more than this in comparison with the 
heaven : consider then that this first heaven which is seen is less than the second, and the second than 
the third, for so far Scripture has named them, not that they are only so many, but because it was 
expedient for us to know so many only. And when in thought thou hast surveyed all the heavens, not yet 
will even the heavens be able to praise God as He is, nay, not if they should resound with a voice louder 
than thunder. But if these great vaults of the heavens cannot worthily sing God’s praise, when shall earth 
and ashes,’ the smallest and least of things existing, be able to send up a worthy hymn of praise to God, or 
worthily to speak of God, that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and holdeth the inhabitants thereof as 
grasshoppers . 


4. If any man attempt to speak of God, let him first describe the bounds of the earth. Thou dwellest on the 
earth, and the limit of this earth which is thy dwelling thou knowest not: how then shalt thou be able to 
form a worthy thought of its Creator? Thou beholdest the stars, but their Maker thou beholdest not: count 
these which are visible, and then describe Him who is invisible, Who telleth the number of the stars, and 
calleth them all by their names . Violent rains lately came pouring down upon us, and nearly destroyed us: 
number the drops in this city alone: nay, I say not in the city, but number the drops on thine own house for 
one single hour, if thou canst: but thou canst not. Learn then thine own weakness; learn from this instance 
the mightiness of God: for He hath numbered the drops of rain , which have been poured down on all the 
earth, not only now but in all time. The sun is a work of God, which, great though it be, is but a spot in 
comparison with the whole heaven; first gaze stedfastly upon the sun, and then curiously scan the Lord of 
the sun. Seek not the things that are too deep for thee, neither search out the things that are above thy 
strength: what is commanded thee, think thereupon . 


5. But some one will say, If the Divine substance is incomprehensible, why then dost thou discourse of 
these things? So then, because I cannot drink up all the river, am I not even to take in moderation what is 
expedient for me? Because with eyes so constituted as mine I cannot take in all the sun, am I not even to 
look upon him enough to satisfy my wants? Or again, because I have entered into a great garden, and 
cannot eat all the supply of fruits, wouldst thou have me go away altogether hungry? I praise and glorify 
Him that made us; for it is a divine command which saith, Let every breath praise the Lord . I am 
attempting now to glorify the Lord, but not to describe Him, knowing nevertheless that I shall fall short of 
glorifying Him worthily, yet deeming it a work of piety even to attempt it at all. For the Lord Jesus 
encourageth my weakness, by saying, No man hath seen God at any time . 


6. What then, some man will say, is it not written, The little ones’ Angels do always behold the face of My 
Father which is in heaven ? Yes, but the Angels see God not as He is, but as far as they themselves are 
capable. For it is Jesus Himself who saith, Not that any man hath seen the Father, save He which is of 
God, He hath seen the Father . The Angels therefore behold as much as they can bear, and Archangels as 


much as they are able; and Thrones and Dominions more than the former, but yet less than His 
worthiness: for with the Son the Holy Ghost alone can rightly behold Him: for He searcheth all things, and 
knoweth even the deep things of God : as indeed the Only-begotten Son also, with the Holy Ghost, 
knoweth the Father fully: For neither, saith He, knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whom the Son will reveal Him . For He fully beholdeth, and, according as each can bear, revealeth God 
through the Spirit: since the Only-begotten Son together with the Holy Ghost is a partaker of the Father’s 
Godhead. He, who was begotten knoweth Him who begat; and He Who begat knoweth Him who is 
begotten. Since Angels then are ignorant (for to each according to his own capacity doth the Only- 
begotten reveal Him through the Holy Ghost, as we have said), let no man be ashamed to confess his 
ignorance. I am speaking now, as all do on occasion: but how we speak, we cannot tell: how then can I 
declare Him who hath given us speech? I who have a soul, and cannot tell its distinctive properties, how 
shall I be able to describe its Giver? 


7. For devotion it suffices us simply to know that we have a God; a God who is One, a living , an ever-living 
God; always like unto Himself ; who has no Father, none mightier than Himself, no successor to thrust 
Him out from His kingdom: Who in name is manifold, in power infinite, in substance uniform . For though 
He is called Good, and Just, and Almighty and Sabaoth , He is not on that account diverse and various; but 
being one and the same, He sends forth countless operations of His Godhead, not exceeding here and 
deficient there, but being in all things like unto Himself. Not great in loving-kindness only, and little in 
wisdom, but with wisdom and loving-kindness in equal power: not seeing in part, and in part devoid of 
sight; but being all eye, and all ear, and all mind : not like us perceiving in part and in part not knowing; 
for such a statement were blasphemous, and unworthy of the Divine substance. He foreknoweth the 
things that be; He is Holy, and Almighty, and excelleth all in goodness, and majesty, and wisdom: of Whom 
we can declare neither beginning, nor form, nor shape. For ye have neither heard His voice at any time, 
nor seen His shape , saith Holy Scripture. Wherefore Moses saith also to the Israelites: And take ye good 
heed to your own souls, for ye saw no similitude . For if it is wholly impossible to imagine His likeness, 
how shall thought come near His substance? 


8. There have been many imaginations by many persons, and all have failed. Some have thought that God 
is fire; others that He is, as it were, a man with wings, because of a true text ill understood, Thou shalt 
hide me under the shadow of Thy wings . They forgot that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Only-begotten, 
speaks in like manner concerning Himself to Jerusalem, How often would I have gathered thy children 
together even as a hen doth gather her chickens under her wings, and ye would not . For whereas God’s 
protecting power was conceived as wings, they failing to understand this sank down to the level of things 
human, and supposed that the Unsearchable exists in the likeness of man. Some again dared to say that 
He has seven eyes, because it is written, seven eyes of the Lord looking upon the whole earth . For if He 
has but seven eyes surrounding Him in part, His seeing is therefore partial and not perfect: but to say this 
of God is blasphemous; for we must believe that God is in all things perfect, according to our Saviour’s 
word, which saith, Your Father in heaven is perfect : perfect in sight, perfect in power, perfect in 
greatness, perfect in foreknowledge, perfect in goodness, perfect in justice, perfect in loving-kindness: not 
circumscribed in any space, but the Creator of all space, existing in all, and circumscribed by none . 
Heaven is His throne, but higher is He that sitteth thereon: and earth is His footstool , but His power 
reacheth unto things under the earth. 


9. One He is, everywhere present, beholding all things, perceiving all things, creating all things through 
Christ: For all things were made by Him, and without Him was not anything made . A fountain of every 
good, abundant and unfailing, a river of blessings, an eternal light of never-failing splendour, an 
insuperable power condescending to our infirmities: whose very Name we dare not hear . Wilt thou find a 
footstep of the Lord? saith Job, or hast thou attained unto the least things which the Almighty hath made ? 
If the least of His works are incomprehensible, shall He be comprehended who made them all? Eye hath 
not seen, and ear hath not heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him . If the things which God hath prepared are incomprehensible to our 
thoughts, how can we comprehend with our mind Himself who hath prepared them? O the depth of the 
riches, and wisdom, and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past 
finding out ! saith the Apostle. If His judgments and His ways are incomprehensible, can He Himself be 
comprehended? 


10. God then being thus great, and yet greater, (for even were I to change my whole substance into 
tongue, I could not speak His excellence: nay more, not even if all Angels should assemble, could they 
ever speak His worth), God being therefore so great in goodness and majesty, man hath yet dared to say 
to a stone that he hath graven, Thou art my God ! O monstrous blindness, that from majesty so great came 
down so low! The tree which was planted by God, and nourished by the rain, and afterwards burnt and 
turned into ashes by the fire,—this is addressed as God, and the true God is despised. But the wickedness 
of idolatry grew yet more prodigal, and cat, and dog, and wolf were worshipped instead of God: the man- 
eating lion also was worshipped instead of God, the most loving friend of man. The snake and the serpent 
, counterfeit of him who thrust us out of Paradise, were worshipped, and He who planted Paradise was 
despised. And I am ashamed to say, and yet do say it, even onions were worshipped among some. Wine 
was given to make glad the heart of man : and Dionysus (Bacchus) was worshipped instead of God. God 
made corn by saying, Let the earth bring forth grass, yielding seed after his kind and after his likeness , 


that bread may strengthen man’s heart : why then was Demeter (Ceres) worshipped? Fire cometh forth 
from striking stones together even to this day: how then was Hephaestus (Vulcan) the creator of fire? 


11. Whence came the polytheistic error of the Greeks ? God has no body: whence then the adulteries 
alleged among those who are by them called gods? I say nothing of the transformations of Zeus into a 
swan: I am ashamed to speak of his transformations into a bull: for bellowings are unworthy of a god. The 
god of the Greeks has been found an adulterer, yet are they not ashamed: for if he is an adulterer let him 
not be called a god. They tell also of deaths , and falls , and thunder-strokes of their gods. Seest thou from 
how great a height and how low they have fallen? Was it without reason then that the Son of God came 
down from heaven? or was it that He might heal so great a wound? Was it without reason that the Son 
came? or was it in order that the Father might be acknowledged? Thou hast learned what moved the Only- 
begotten to come down from the throne at God’s right hand. The Father was despised, the Son must needs 
correct the error: for He Through Whom All Things Were Made must bring them all as offerings to the 
Lord of all. The wound must be healed: for what could be worse than this disease, that a stone should be 
worshipped instead of God? 


Of Heresies. 


12. And not among the heathen only did the devil make these assaults; for many of those who are falsely 
called Christians, and wrongfully addressed by the sweet name of Christ, have ere now impiously dared to 
banish God from His own creation. I mean the brood of heretics, those most ungodly men of evil name, 
pretending to be friends of Christ but utterly hating Him. For he who blasphemes the Father of the Christ 
is an enemy of the Son. These men have dared to speak of two Godheads, one good and one evil ! O 
monstrous blindness! If a Godhead, then assuredly good. But if not good, why called a Godhead? For if 
goodness is an attribute of God; if loving-kindness, beneficence, almighty power, are proper to God, then 
of two things one, either in calling Him God let the name and operation be united; or if they would rob 
Him of His operations, let them not give Him the bare name. 


13. Heretics have dared to say that there are two Gods, and of good and evil two sources, and these 
unbegotten. If both are unbegotten it is certain that they are also equal, and both mighty. How then doth 
the light destroy the darkness? And do they ever exist together, or are they separated? Together they 
cannot be; for what fellowship hath light with darkness? saith the Apostle . But if they are far from each 
other, it is certain that they hold also each his own place; and if they hold their own separate places, we 
are certainly in the realm of one God, and certainly worship one God. For thus we must conclude, even if 
we assent to their folly, that we must worship one God. Let us examine also what they say of the good 
God. Hath He power or no power? If He hath power, how did evil arise against His will? And how doth the 
evil substance intrude, if He be not willing? For if He knows but cannot hinder it, they charge Him with 
want of power; but if He has the power, yet hinders not, they accuse Him of treachery. Mark too their 
want of sense. At one time they say that the Evil One hath no communion with the good God in the 
creation of the world; but at another time they say that he hath the fourth part only. Also they say that the 
good God is the Father of Christ; but Christ they call this sun. If, therefore according to them, the world 
was made by the Evil One, and the sun is in the world, how is the Son of the Good an unwilling slave in 
the kingdom of the Evil? We bemire ourselves in speaking of these things, but we do it lest any of those 
present should from ignorance fall into the mire of the heretics. I know that I have defiled my own mouth 
and the ears of my listeners: yet it is expedient. For it is much better to hear absurdities charged against 
others, than to fall into them from ignorance: far better that thou know the mire and hate it, than 
unawares fall into it. For the godless system of the heresies is a road with many branches, and whenever a 
man has strayed from the one straight way, then he falls down precipices again and again. 


14. The inventor of all heresy was Simon Magus : that Simon, who in the Acts of the Apostles thought to 
purchase with money the unsaleable grace of the Spirit, and heard the words, Thou hast neither part nor 
lot in this matter , and the rest: concerning whom also it is written, They went out from us, but they were 
not of us; for if they had been of us, they would have remained with us . This man, after he had been cast 
out by the Apostles, came to Rome, and gaining over one Helena a harlot , was the first that dared with 
blasphemous mouth to say that it was himself who appeared on Mount Sinai as the Father, and afterwards 
appeared among the Jews, not in real flesh but in seeming , as Christ Jesus, and afterwards as the Holy 
Spirit whom Christ promised to send as the Paraclete . And he so deceived the City of Rome that Claudius 
set up his statue, and wrote beneath it, in the language of the Romans, “Simoni Deo Sancto,” which being 
interpreted signifies, “To Simon the Holy God .” 


15. As the delusion was extending, Peter and Paul, a noble pair, chief rulers of the Church, arrived and set 
the error right ; and when the supposed god Simon wished to shew himself off, they straightway shewed 
him as a corpse. For Simon promised to rise aloft to heaven, and came riding in a daemons’ chariot on the 
air; but the servants of God fell on their knees, and having shewn that agreement of which Jesus spake, 
that If two of you shall agree concerning anything that they shall ask, it shall be done unto them , they 
launched the weapon of their concord in prayer against Magus, and struck him down to the earth. And 
marvellous though it was, yet no marvel. For Peter was there, who carrieth the keys of heaven : and 
nothing wonderful, for Paul was there , who was caught up to the third heaven, and into Paradise, and 
heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful far a man to utter . These brought the supposed God 


down from the sky to earth, thence to be taken down to the regions below the earth. In this man first the 
serpent of wickedness appeared; but when one head had been cut off, the root of wickedness was found 
again with many heads. 


16. For Cerinthus made havoc of the Church, and Menander , and Carpocrates , Ebionites also, and 
Marcion , that mouthpiece of ungodliness. For he who proclaimed different gods, one the Good, the other 
the Just, contradicts the Son when He says, O righteous Father . And he who says again that the Father is 
one, and the maker of the world another, opposes the Son when He says, If then God so clothes the grass 
of the field which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the furnace of fire ; and, Who maketh His sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust . Here again is a second 
inventor of more mischief, this Marcion. For being confuted by the testimonies from the Old Testament 
which are quoted in the New, he was the first who dared to cut those testimonies out , and leave the 
preaching of the word of faith without witness, thus effacing the true God: and sought to undermine the 
Church’s faith, as if there were no heralds of it. 


17. He again was succeeded by another, Basilides, of evil name, and dangerous character, a preacher of 
impurities . The contest of wickedness was aided also by Valentinus , a preacher of thirty gods. The 
Greeks tell of but few: and the man who was called—but more truly was not—a Christian extended the 
delusion to full thirty. He says, too, that Bythus the Abyss (for it became him as being an abyss of 
wickedness to begin his teaching from the Abyss) begat Silence, and of Silence begat the Word. This 
Bythus was worse than the Zeus of the Greeks, who was united to his sister: for Silence was said to be the 
child of Bythus. Dost thou see the absurdity invested with a show of Christianity? Wait a little, and thou 
wilt be shocked at his impiety; for he asserts that of this Bythus were begotten eight AEons; and of them, 
ten; and of them, other twelve, male and female. But whence is the proof of these things? See their 
silliness from their fabrications. Whence hast thou the proof of the thirty AEons? Because, saith he, it is 
written, that Jesus was baptized, being thirty years old . But even if He was baptized when thirty years 
old, what sort of demonstration is this from the thirty years? Are there then five gods, because He brake 
five loaves among five thousand? Or because he had twelve Disciples, must there also be twelve gods? 


18. And even this is still little compared with the impieties which follow. For the last of the deities being, 
as he dares to speak, both male and female, this, he says, is Wisdom . What impiety! For the Wisdom of 
God is Christ His Only-begotten Son: and he by his doctrine degraded the Wisdom of God into a female 
element, and one of thirty, and the last fabrication. He also says that Wisdom attempted to behold the first 
God, and not bearing His brightness fell from heaven, and was cast out of her thirtieth place. Then she 
groaned, and of her groans begat the Devil , and as she wept over her fall made of her tears the sea. Mark 
the impiety. For of Wisdom how is the Devil begotten, and of prudence wickedness, or of light darkness? 
He says too that the Devil begat others, some of whom created the world: and that the Christ came down 
in order to make mankind revolt from the Maker of the world. 


19. But hear whom they say Christ Jesus to be, that thou mayest detest them yet more. For they say that 
after Wisdom had been cast down, in order that the number of the thirty might not be incomplete, the 
nine and twenty AEons contributed each a little part, and formed the Christ : and they say that He also is 
both male and female . Can anything be more impious than this? Anything more wretched? I am 
describing their delusion to thee, in order that thou mayest hate them the more. Shun, therefore, their 
impiety, and do not even give greeting to a man of this kind, lest thou have fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness : neither make curious inquiries, nor be willing to enter into conversation with them. 


20. Hate all heretics, but especially him who is rightly named after mania , who arose not long ago in the 
reign of Probus . For the delusion began full seventy years ago , and there are men still living who saw 
him with their very eyes. But hate him not for this, that he lived a short time ago; but because of his 
impious doctrines hate thou the worker of wickedness, the receptacle of all filth, who gathered up the 
mire of every heresy . For aspiring to become pre-eminent among wicked men, he took the doctrines of 
all, and having combined them into one heresy filled with blasphemies and all iniquity, he makes havoc of 
the Church, or rather of those outside the Church, roaming about like a lion and devouring. Heed not 
their fair speech, nor their supposed humility: for they are serpents, a generation of vipers . Judas too said 
Hail! Master , even while he was betraying Him. Heed not their kisses, but beware of their venom. 


21. Now, lest I seem to accuse him without reason, let me make a digression to tell who this Manes is, and 
in part what he teaches: for all time would fail to describe adequately the whole of his foul teaching. But 
for help in time of need , store up in thy memory what I have said to former hearers, and will repeat to 
those now present, that they who know not may learn, and they who know may be reminded. Manes is not 
of Christian origin, God forbid! nor was he like Simon cast out of the Church, neither himself nor the 
teachers who were before him. For he steals other men’s wickedness, and makes their wickedness his 
own: but how and in what manner thou must hear. 


22. There was in Egypt one Scythianus , a Saracen by birth, having nothing in common either with 
Judaism or with Christianity. This man, who dwelt at Alexandria and imitated the life of Aristotle , 
composed four books , one called a Gospel which had not the acts of Christ, but the mere name only, and 
one other called the book of Chapters, and a third of Mysteries, and a fourth, which they circulate now, 
the Treasure . This man had a disciple, Terebinthus by name. But when Scythianus purposed to come into 


Judaea, and make havoc of the land, the Lord smote him with a deadly disease, and stayed the pestilence . 


23. But Terebinthus, his disciple in this wicked error, inherited his money and books and heresy , and 
came to Palestine, and becoming known and condemned in Judaea he resolved to pass into Persia: but lest 
he should be recognised there also by his name he changed it and called himself Buddas . However, he 
found adversaries there also in the priests of Mithras : and being confuted in the discussion of many 
arguments and controversies, and at last hard pressed, he took refuge with a certain widow. Then having 
gone up on the housetop, and summoned the daemons of the air, whom the Manichees to this day invoke 
over their abominable ceremony of the fig , he was smitten of God, and cast down from the housetop, and 
expired: and so the second beast was cut off. 


24. The books, however, which were the records of his impiety, remained; and both these and his money 
the widow inherited. And having neither kinsman nor any other friend, she determined to buy with the 
money a boy named Cubricus : him she adopted and educated as a son in the learning of the Persians, and 
thus sharpened an evil weapon against mankind. So Cubricus, the vile slave, grew up in the midst of 
philosophers, and on the death of the widow inherited both the books and the money. Then, lest the name 
of slavery might be a reproach, instead of Cubricus he called himself Manes, which in the language of the 
Persians signifies discourse . For as he thought himself something of a disputant, he surnamed himself 
Manes, as it were an excellent master of discourse. But though he contrived for himself an honourable 
title according to the language of the Persians, yet the providence of God caused him to become a self- 
accuser even against his will, that through thinking to honour himself in Persia, he might proclaim himself 
among the Greeks by name a maniac. 


25. He dared too to say that he was the Paraclete, though it is written, But whosoever shall blaspheme 
against the Holy Ghost, hath no forgiveness . He committed blasphemy therefore by saying that he was 
the Holy Ghost: let him that communicates with those heretics see with whom he is enrolling himself. The 
slave shook the world, since by three things the earth is shaken, and the fourth it cannot bear,—if a slave 
became a king . Having come into public he now began to promise things above man’s power. The son of 
the King of the Persians was sick, and a multitude of physicians were in attendance: but Manes promised, 
as if he were a godly man, to cure him by prayer. With the departure of the physicians, the life of the child 
departed: and the man’s impiety was detected. So the would-be philosopher was a prisoner, being cast 
into prison not for reproving the king in the cause of truth, not for destroying the idols, but for promising 
to save and lying, or rather, if the truth must be told, for committing murder. For the child who might have 
been saved by medical treatment, was murdered by this man’s driving away the physicians, and killing 
him by want of treatment. 


26. Now as there are very many wicked things which I tell thee of him, remember first his blasphemy, 
secondly his slavery (not that slavery is a disgrace, but that his pretending to be free-born, when he was a 
slave, was wicked), thirdly, the falsehood of his promise, fourthly, the murder of the child, and fifthly, the 
disgrace of the imprisonment. And there was not only the disgrace of the prison, but also the flight from 
prison. For he who called himself the Paraclete and champion of the truth, ran away: he was no successor 
of Jesus, who readily went to the Cross, but this man was the reverse, a runaway. Moreover, the King of 
the Persians ordered the keepers of the prison to be executed: so Manes was the cause of the child’s 
death through his vain boasting, and of the gaolers’ death through his flight. Ought then he, who shared 
the guilt of murder, to be worshipped? Ought he not to have followed the example of Jesus, and said, If ye 
seek Me, let these go their way ? Ought he not to have said, like Jonas, Take me, and cast me into the sea: 
for this storm is because of me ? 


27. He escapes from the prison, and comes into Mesopotamia: but there Bishop Archelaus, a shield of 
righteousness, encounters him : and having accused him before philosophers as judges, and having 
assembled an audience of Gentiles, lest if Christians gave judgment, the judges might be thought to shew 
favour,—Tell us what thou preachest, said Archelaus to Manes. And he, whose mouth was as an open 
sepulchre , began first with blasphemy against the Maker of all things, saying, The God of the Old 
Testament is the author of evils, as He says of Himself, I am a consuming fire . But the wise Archelaus 
undermined his blasphemous argument by saying, “If the God of the Old Testament, as thou sayest, calls 
Himself a fire, whose Son is He who saith, I came to send fire on the earth ? If thou findest fault with Him 
who saith, The Lord killeth, and maketh alive , why dost thou honour Peter, who raised up Tabitha, but 
struck Sapphira dead? If again thou findest fault, because He prepared fire, wherefore dost thou not find 
fault with Him who saith, Depart from Me into everlasting fire ? If thou findest fault with Him who saith, I 
am God that make peace, and create evil , explain how Jesus saith, I came not to send peace but a sword . 
Since both speak alike, of two things one, either both are good, because of their agreement, or if Jesus is 
blameless in so speaking. why blamest thou Him that saith the like in the Old Testament?” 


28. Then Manes answers him: “And what sort of God causes blindness? For it is Paul who saith, In whom 
the God of this world hath blinded the minds of them that believe not, lest the light of the Gospel should 
shine unto them .” But Archelaus made a good retort, saying, “Read a little before: But if our Gospel is 
veiled, it is veiled in them that are perishing . Seest thou that in them that are perishing it is veiled? For it 
is not right to give the things which are holy unto the dogs . Again, Is it only the God of the Old Testament 
that hath blinded the minds of them that believe not? Hath not Jesus Himself said, For this cause speak I 


unto them in parables, that seeing they may not see ? Was it from hating them that He wished them not to 
see? Or because of their unworthiness, since their eyes they had closed . For where there is wilful 
wickedness, there is also a withholding of grace: for to him that hath shall be given; but from him that 
hath not shall be taken even that which he seemeth to have . 


29. “But if some are right in their interpretation, we must say as follows (for it is no unworthy expression) 
—If indeed He blinded the thoughts of them that believe not he blinded them for a good purpose, that they 
might look with new sight on what is good. For he said not, He blinded their soul, but, the thoughts of 
them that believe not . And the meaning is something of this kind: Blind the lewd thoughts of the lewd, 
and the man is saved: blind the grasping and rapacious thought of the robber, and the man is saved.’ But 
wilt thou not understand it thus? Then there is yet another interpretation. The sun also blinds those whose 
sight is dim: and they whose eyes are diseased are hurt by the light and blinded. Not that the sun’s nature 
is to blind, but that the substance of the eyes is incapable of seeing. In like manner unbelievers being 
diseased in their heart cannot look upon the radiance of the Godhead. Nor hath he said, He hath blinded 
their thoughts, that they should not hear the Gospel:’ but, that the light of the glory of the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ should not shine unto them. For to hear the Gospel is permitted to all: but the glory of 
the Gospel is reserved for Christ’s true children only. Therefore the Lord spoke in parables to those who 
could not hear : but to the Disciples he explained the parables in private : for the brightness of the glory is 
for those who have been enlightened, the blinding for them that believe not.” These mysteries, which the 
Church now explains to thee who art passing out of the class of Catechumens, it is not the custom to 
explain to heathen. For to a heathen we do not explain the mysteries concerning Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, nor before Catechumens do we speak plainly of the mysteries: but many things we often speak ina 
veiled way, that the believers who know may understand, and they who know not may get no hurt . 


30. By such and many other arguments the serpent was overthrown: thus did Archelaus wrestle with 
Manes and threw him. Again, he who had fled from prison flees from this place also: and having run away 
from his antagonist, he comes to a very poor village, like the serpent in Paradise when he left Adam and 
came to Eve. But the good shepherd Archelaus taking forethought for his sheep, when he heard of his 
flight, straightway hastened with all speed in search of the wolf. And when Manes suddenly saw his 
adversary, he rushed out and fled: it was however his last flight. For the officers of the King of Persia 
searched everywhere, and caught the fugitive: and the sentence, which he ought to have received in the 
presence of Archelaus, is passed upon him by the king’s officers. This Manes, whom his own disciples 
worship, is arrested and brought before the king. The king reproached him with his falsehood and his 
flight: poured scorn upon his slavish condition, avenged the murder of his child, and condemned him also 
for the murder of the gaolers: he commands him to be flayed after the Persian fashion. And while the rest 
of his body was given over for food of wild beasts, his skin, the receptacle of his vile mind, was hung up 
before the gates like a sack . He that called himself the Paraclete and professed to know the future, knew 
not his own flight and capture. 


31. This man has had three disciples, Thomas, and Baddas, and Hermas. Let none read the Gospel 
according to Thomas : for it is the work not of one of the twelve Apostles, but of one of the three wicked 
disciples of Manes. Let none associate with the soul-destroying Manicheans, who by decoctions of chaff 
counterfeit the sad look of fasting, who speak evil of the Creator of meats, and greedily devour the 
daintiest, who teach that the man who plucks up this or that herb is changed into it. For if he who crops 
herbs or any vegetable is changed into the same, into how many will husbandmen and the tribe of 
gardeners be changed ? The gardener, as we see, has used his sickle against so many: into which then is 
he changed? Verily their doctrines are ridiculous, and fraught with their own condemnation and shame! 
The same man, being the shepherd of a flock, both sacrifices a sheep and kills a wolf. Into what then is he 
changed? Many men both net fishes and lime birds: into which then are they transformed? 


32. Let those children of sloth, the Manicheans, make answer; who without labouring themselves eat up 
the labourers’ fruits: who welcome with smiling faces those who bring them their food, and return curses 
instead of blessings. For when a simple person brings them anything, “Stand outside a while,” saith he, 
“and I will bless thee.” Then having taken the bread into his hands (as those who have repented and left 
them have confessed), “I did not make thee,” says the Manichee to the bread: and sends up curses against 
the Most High; and curses him that made it, and so eats what was made . If thou hatest the food, why 
didst thou look with smiling countenance on him that brought it to thee? If thou art thankful to the 
bringer, why dost thou utter thy blasphemy to God, who created and made it? So again he says, “I sowed 
thee not: may he be sown who sowed thee! I reaped thee not with a sickle: may he be reaped who reaped 
thee! I baked thee not with fire: may he be baked who baked thee!” A fine return for the kindness! 


33. These are great faults, but still small in comparison with the rest. Their Baptism I dare not describe 
before men and women . I dare not say what they distribute to their wretched communicants... . Truly we 
pollute our mouth in speaking of these things. Are the heathen more detestable than these? Are the 
Samaritans more wretched? Are Jews more impious? Are fornicators more impure ? But the Manichee sets 
these offerings in the midst of the altar as he considers it . And dost thou, O man, receive instruction from 
such a mouth? On meeting this man dost thou greet him at all with a kiss? To say nothing of his other 
impiety, dost thou not flee from the defilement, and from men worse than profligates, more detestable 
than any prostitute? 


34. Of these things the Church admonishes and teaches thee, and touches mire, that thou mayest not be 
bemired: she tells of the wounds, that thou mayest not be wounded. But for thee it is enough merely to 
know them: abstain from learning by experience. God thunders, and we all tremble; and they blaspheme. 
God lightens, and we all bow down to the earth; and they have their blasphemous sayings about the 
heavens . These things are written in the books of the Manichees. These things we ourselves have read, 
because we could not believe those who told of them: yes, for the sake of your salvation we have closely 
inquired into their perdition. 


35. But may the Lord deliver us from such delusion: and may there be given to you a hatred against the 
serpent, that as they lie in wait for the heel, so you may trample on their head. Remember ye what I say. 
What agreement can there be between our state and theirs? What communion hath light with darkness ? 
What hath the majesty of the Church to do with the abomination of the Manichees? Here is order, here is 
discipline , here is majesty, here is purity: here even to look upon a woman to lust after her is 
condemnation. Here is marriage with sanctity , here steadfast continence, here virginity in honour like 
unto the Angels: here partaking of food with thanksgiving, here gratitude to the Creator of the world. 
Here the Father of Christ is worshipped: here are taught fear and trembling before Him who sends the 
rain: here we ascribe glory to Him who makes the thunder and the lightning. 


36. Make thou thy fold with the sheep: flee from the wolves: depart not from the Church. Hate those also 
who have ever been suspected in such matters: and unless in time thou perceive their repentance, do not 
rashly trust thyself among them. The truth of the Unity of God has been delivered to thee: learn to 
distinguish the pastures of doctrine. Be an approved banker , holding fast that which is good, abstaining 
from every form of evil . Or if thou hast ever been such as they, recognise and hate thy delusion. For there 
is a way of salvation, if thou reject the vomit, if thou from thy heart detest it, if thou depart from them, not 
with thy lips only, but with thy soul also: if thou worship the Father of Christ, the God of the Law and the 
Prophets, if thou acknowledge the Good and the Just to be one and the same God. And may He preserve 
you all, guarding you from falling or stumbling, stablished in the Faith, in Christ Jesus our Lord, to Whom 
be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


LECTURE VII 
THE FATHER 


Ephesians iii. 14, 15 


For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father, . . . of whom all fatherhood in heaven and earth is named, 
&c. 


1. Of God as the sole Principle we have said enough to you yesterday : by “enough” I mean, not what is 
worthy of the subject, (for to reach that is utterly impossible to mortal nature), but as much as was 
granted to our infirmity. I traversed also the bye-paths of the manifold error of the godless heretics: but 
now let us shake off their foul and soul-poisoning doctrine, and remembering what relates to them, not to 
our own hurt, but to our greater detestation of them, let us come back to ourselves, and receive the saving 
doctrines of the true Faith, connecting the dignity of Fatherhood with that of the Unity, and believing In 
One God the Father: for we must not only believe in one God; but this also let us devoutly receive, that He 
is the Father of the Only-begotten, our Lord Jesus Christ. 


2. For thus shall we raise our thoughts higher than the Jews , who admit indeed by their doctrines that 
there is One God, (for what if they often denied even this by their idolatries?); but that He is also the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, they admit not; being of a contrary mind to their own Prophets, who in 
the Divine Scriptures affirm, The Lord said unto me, Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten thee . And 
to this day they rage and gather themselves together against the Lord, and against His Anointed , thinking 
that it is possible to be made friends of the Father apart from devotion towards the Son, being ignorant 
that no man cometh unto the Father but by the Son, who saith, I am the Door, and I am the Way . He 
therefore that refuseth the Way which leadeth to the Father, and he that denieth the Door, how shall he be 
deemed worthy of entrance unto God? They contradict also what is written in the eighty-eighth Psalm, He 
shall call Me, Thou art my Father, my God, and the helper of my salvation. And I will make him my first- 
born, high among the kings of the earth . For if they should insist that these things are said of David or 
Solomon or any of their successors, let them shew how the throne of him, who is in their judgment 
described in the prophecy, is as the days of heaven, and as the sun before God, and as the moon 
established for ever . And how is it also that they are not abashed at that which is written, From the womb 
before the morning-star have I begotten thee : also this, He shall endure with the sun, and before the 
moon, from generation to generation . To refer these passages to a man is a proof of utter and extreme 
insensibility. 


3. Let the Jews, however, since they so will, suffer their usual disorder of unbelief, both in these and the 
like statements. But let us adopt the godly doctrine of our Faith, worshipping one God the Father of the 
Christ, (for to deprive Him, who grants to all the gift of generation, of the like dignity would be impious): 
and let us Believe in One God the Father, in order that, before we touch upon our teaching concerning 


Christ, the faith concerning the Only-begotten may be implanted in the soul of the hearers, without being 
at all interrupted by the intervening doctrines concerning the Father. 


4. For the name of the Father, with the very utterance of the title, suggests the thought of the Son: as in 
like manner one who names the Son thinks straightway of the Father also . For if a Father, He is certainly 
the Father of a Son; and if a Son, certainly the Son of a Father. Lest therefore from our speaking thus, In 
One God, the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth, and of All Things Visible and Invisible, and 
from our then adding this also, And in One Lord Jesus Christ, any one should irreverently suppose that the 
Only-begotten is second in rank to heaven and earth,—for this reason before naming them we named God 
the Father, that in thinking of the Father we might at the same time think also of the Son: for between the 
Son and the Father no being whatever comes. 


5. God then is in an improper sense the Father of many, but by nature and in truth of One only, the Only- 
begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ; not having attained in course of time to being a Father, but being 
ever the Father of the Only-begotten . Not that being without a Son before, He has since by change of 
purpose become a Father: but before every substance and every intelligence, before times and all ages, 
God hath the dignity of Father, magnifying Himself in this more than in His other dignities; and having 
become a Father, not by passion , or union, not in ignorance, not by effluence , not by diminution, not by 
alteration, for every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, coming down from the Father of lights, 
with whom can be no variation, neither shadow of turning . Perfect Father, He begat a perfect Son, and 
delivered all things to Him who is begotten: (for all things, He saith, are delivered unto Me of My Father :) 
and is honoured by the Only-begotten: for, I honour My Father , saith the Son; and again, Even as I have 
kept My Father’s commandments, and abide in His love . Therefore we also say like the Apostle, Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and God of all consolation : and, We 
bow our knees unto the Father from whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named : glorifying 
Him with the Only-begotten: for he that denieth the Father, denieth the Son also : and again, He that 
confesseth the Son, hath the Father also ; knowing that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father 


6. We worship, therefore, as the Father of Christ, the Maker of heaven and earth, the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob ; to whose honour the former temple also, over against us here, was built. For we shall 
not tolerate the heretics who sever the Old Testament from the New , but shall believe Christ, who says 
concerning the temple, Wist ye not that I must be in My Father’s house ? and again, Take these things 
hence, and make not my Father’s house a house of merchandise , whereby He most clearly confessed that 
the former temple in Jerusalem was His own Father’s house. But if any one from unbelief wishes to 
receive yet more proofs as to the Father of Christ being the same as the Maker of the world, let him hear 
Him say again, Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing, and not one of them shall fall on the ground 
without My Father which is in heaven ; this also, Behold the fowls of the heaven that they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns; and your heavenly Father feedeth them ; and this, My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work . 


7. But lest any one from simplicity or perverse ingenuity should suppose that Christ is but equal in honour 
to righteous men, from His saying, I ascend to My Father, and your Father, it is well to make this 
distinction beforehand, that the name of the Father is one, but the power of His operation manifold. And 
Christ Himself knowing this has spoken unerringly, I go to My Father, and your Father: not saying to our 
Father,’ but distinguishing, and saying first what was proper to Himself, to My Father, which was by 
nature; then adding, and your Father, which was by adoption. For however high the privilege we have 
received of saying in our prayers, Our Father, which art in heaven, yet the gift is of loving-kindness. For 
we call Him Father, not as having been by nature begotten of Our Father which is in heaven; but having 
been transferred from servitude to sonship by the grace of the Father, through the Son and Holy Spirit, we 
are permitted so to speak by ineffable loving-kindness. 


8. But if any one wishes to learn how we call God “Father,” let him hear Moses, the excellent 
schoolmaster, saying, Did not this thy Father Himself buy thee, and make thee, and create thee ? Also 
Esaias the Prophet, And now, O Lord. Thou art our Father: and we all are clay, the works of Thine hands . 
For most clearly has the prophetic gift declared that not according to nature, but according to God’s 
grace, and by adoption, we call Him Father. 


9. And that thou mayest learn more exactly that in the Divine Scriptures it is not by any means the natural 
father only that is called father, hear what Paul says:—For though ye should have ten thousand tutors in 
Christ, yet have ye not many fathers: for in Christ Jesus I begat you through the Gospel . For Paul was 
father of the Corinthians, not by having begotten them after the flesh, but by having taught and begotten 
them again after the Spirit. Hear Job also saying, I was a father of the needy : for he called himself a 
father, not as having begotten them all, but as caring for them. And God’s Only-begotten Son Himself, 
when nailed in His flesh to the tree at the time of crucifixion, on seeing Mary, His own Mother according 
to the flesh, and John, the most beloved of His disciples, said to him, Behold! thy mother, and to her, 
Behold! thy Son : teaching her the parental affection due to him , and indirectly explaining that which is 
said in Luke, and His father and His mother marvelled at Him : words which the tribe of heretics snatch 
up, saying that He was begotten of a man and a woman. For like as Mary was called the mother of John, 


because of her parental affection, not from having given him birth, so Joseph also was called the father of 
Christ, not from having begotten Him (for he knew her not, as the Gospel says, until she had brought forth 
her first-born Son ), but because of the care bestowed on His nurture. 


10. Thus much then at present, in the way of a digression, to put you in remembrance. Let me, however, 
add yet another testimony in proof that God is called the Father of men in an improper sense. For when in 
Esaias God is addressed thus, For Thou art our Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us , and Sarah 
travailed not with us , need we inquire further on this point? And if the Psalmist says, Let them be 
troubled from His countenance, the Father of the fatherless, and Judge of the widows , is it not manifest to 
all, that when God is called the Father of orphans who have lately lost their own fathers, He is so named 
not as begetting them of Himself, but as caring for them and shielding them. But whereas God, as we have 
said, is in an improper sense the Father of men, of Christ alone He is the Father by nature, not by 
adoption: and the Father of men in time, but of Christ before all time, as He saith, And now, O Father, 
glorify Thou Me with Thine own self, with the glory which I had with Thee before the world was . 


11. We believe then In One God the Father the Unsearchable and Ineffable, Whom no man hath seen , but 
the Only-begotten alone hath declared Him . For He which is of God, He hath seen God : whose face the 
Angels do alway behold in heaven , behold, however, each according to the measure of his own rank. But 
the undimmed vision of the Father is reserved in its purity for the Son with the Holy Ghost. 


12. Having reached this point of my discourse, and being reminded of the passages just before mentioned, 
in which God was addressed as the Father of men, I am greatly amazed at men’s insensibility. For God 
with unspeakable loving-kindness deigned to be called the Father of men,—He in heaven, they on earth,— 
and He the Maker of Eternity, they made in time,—He who holdeth the earth in the hollow of His hand, 
they upon the earth as grasshoppers . Yet man forsook his heavenly Father, and said to the stock, Thou art 
my father, and to the stone, Thou hast begotten me . And for this reason, methinks, the Psalmist says to 
mankind, Forget also thine own people, and thy father’s house , whom thou hast chosen for a father, 
whom thou hast drawn upon thyself to thy destruction. 


13. And not only stocks and stones, but even Satan himself, the destroyer of souls, have some ere now 
chosen for a father; to whom the Lord said as a rebuke, Ye do the deeds of your father , that is of the devil, 
he being the father of men not by nature, but by fraud. For like as Paul by his godly teaching came to be 
called the father of the Corinthians, so the devil is called the father of those who of their own will consent 
unto him . 


For we shall not tolerate those who give a wrong meaning to that saying, Hereby know we the children of 
God, and the children of the devil , as if there were by nature some men to be saved, and some to be lost. 
Whereas we come into such holy sonship not of necessity but by choice: nor was the traitor Judas by 
nature a son of the devil and of perdition; for certainly he would never have cast out devils at all in the 
name of Christ: for Satan casteth not out Satan . Nor on the other hand would Paul have turned from 
persecuting to preaching. But the adoption is in our own power, as John saith, But as many as received 
Him, to them gave He power to become the children of God, even to them that believe in His name . For 
not before their believing, but from their believing they were counted worthy to become of their own 
choice the children of God. 


14. Knowing this, therefore, let us walk spiritually, that we may be counted worthy of God’s adoption. For 
as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God . For it profiteth us nothing to have 
gained the title of Christians, unless the works also follow; lest to us also it be said, If ye were Abraham’s 
children, ye would do the works of Abraham . For if we call on Him as Father, who without respect of 
persons judgeth according to every man’s work, let us pass the time of our sojourning here in fear , loving 
not the world, neither the things that are in the world: for if any man love the world, the love of the Father 
is not in him . Wherefore, my beloved children, let us by our works offer glory to our Father which is in 
heaven, that they may see our good works, and glorify our Father which is in heaven . Let us cast all our 
care upon Him, for our Father knoweth what things we have need of . 


15. But while honouring our heavenly Father let us honour also the fathers of our flesh : since the Lord 
Himself hath evidently so appointed in the Law and the Prophets, saying, Honour thy father and thy 
mother, that it may be well with thee, and thy days shall be long in the land . And let this commandment 
be especially observed by those here present who have fathers and mothers. Children, obey your parents 
in all things: for this is well pleasing to the Lord . For the Lord said not, He that loveth father or mother is 
not worthy of Me, lest thou from ignorance shouldest perversely mistake what was rightly written, but He 
added, more than Me . For when our fathers on earth are of a contrary mind to our Father in heaven, then 
we must obey Christ’s word. But when they put no obstacle to godliness in our way, if we are ever carried 
away by ingratitude, and, forgetting their benefits to us, hold them in contempt, then the oracle will have 
place which says, He that curseth father or mother, let him die the death . 


16. The first virtue of godliness in Christians is to honour their parents, to requite the troubles of those 
who begat them , and with all their might to confer on them what tends to their comfort (for if we should 
repay them ever so much, yet we shall never be able to return their gift of life ), that they also may enjoy 
the comfort provided by us, and may confirm us in those blessings which Jacob the supplanter shrewdly 


Now, since you join the Jews in denying that their Christ has come, recollect also what is that end which 
they were predicted as about to bring on themselves after the time of Christ, for the impiety wherewith 
they both rejected and slew Him. For it began to come to pass from that day, when, according to Isaiah, “a 
man threw away his idols of gold and of silver, which they made into useless and hurtful objects of 
worship;” in other words, from the time when he threw away his idols after the truth had been made clear 
by Christ. Consider whether what follows in the prophet has not received its fulfilment: “The Lord of hosts 
hath taken away from Judah and from Jerusalem, amongst other things, both the prophet and the wise 
artificer;” that is, His Holy Spirit, who builds the church, which is indeed the temple, and household and 
city of God. For thenceforth God’s grace failed amongst them; and “the clouds were commanded to rain 
no rain upon the vineyard” of Sorech; to withhold, that is, the graces of heaven, that they shed no blessing 
upon “the house of Israel,” which had but produced “the thorns” wherewith it had crowned the Lord, and 
“instead of righteousness, the cry” wherewith it had hurried Him away to the cross. And so in this manner 
the law and the prophets were until John, but the dews of divine grace were withdrawn from the nation. 
After his time their madness still continued, and the name of the Lord was blasphemed by them, as saith 
the Scripture: “Because of you my name is continually blasphemed amongst the nations” (for from them 
did the blasphemy originate); neither in the interval from Tiberius to Vespasian did they learn repentance. 
Therefore “has their land become desolate, their cities are burnt with fire, their country strangers are 
devouring before their own eyes; the daughter of Sion has been deserted like a cottage in a vineyard, ora 
lodge in a garden of cucumbers,” ever since the time when “Israel acknowledged not the Lord, and the 
people understood Him not, but forsook Him, and provoked the Holy One of Israel unto anger.” So 
likewise that conditional threat of the sword, “If ye refuse and hear me not, the sword shall devour you,” 
has proved that it was Christ, for rebellion against whom they have perished. In the fifty-eighth Psalm He 
demands of the Father their dispersion: “Scatter them in Thy power.” By Isaiah He also says, as He 
finishes a prophecy of their consumption by fire: “Because of me has this happened to you; ye shall lie 
down in sorrow.” But all this would be unmeaning enough, if they suffered this retribution not on account 
of Him, who had in prophecy assigned their suffering to His own cause, but for the sake of the Christ of 
the other god. Well, then, although you affirm that it is the Christ of the other god who was driven to the 
cross by the powers and authorities of the Creator, as it were by hostile beings, still I have to say, See how 
manifestly He was defended by the Creator: there were given to Him both “the wicked for His burial,” 
even those who had strenuously maintained that His corpse had been stolen, “and the rich for His death,” 
even those who had redeemed Him from the treachery of Judas, as well as from the lying report of the 
soldiers that His body had been taken away. Therefore these things either did not happen to the Jews on 
His account, in which case you will be refuted by the sense of the Scriptures tallying with the issue of the 
facts and the order of the times, or else they did happen on His account, and then the Creator could not 
have inflicted the vengeance except for His own Christ; nay, He must have rather had a reward for Judas, 
if it had been his master’s enemy whom they put to death. At all events, if the Creator’s Christ has not 
come yet, on whose account the prophecy dooms them to such sufferings, they will have to endure the 
sufferings when He shall have come. Then where will there be a daughter of Sion to be reduced to 
desolation, for there is none now to be found? Where will there be cities to be burnt with fire, for they are 
now in heaps? Where a nation to be dispersed, which is already in banishment? Restore to Judaea its 
former state, that the Creator’s Christ may find it, and then you may contend that another Christ has 
come. But then, again, how is it that He can have permitted to range through His own heaven one whom 
He was some day to put to death on His own earth, after the more noble and glorious region of His 
kingdom had been violated, and His own very palace and sublimest height had been trodden by him? Or 
was it only in appearance rather that he did this? God is no doubt a jealous God! Yet he gained the victory. 
You should blush with shame, who put your faith in a vanquished god! What have you to hope for from 
him, who was not strong enough to protect himself? For it was either through his infirmity that he was 
crushed by the powers and human agents of the Creator, or else through maliciousness, in order that he 
might fasten so great a stigma on them by his endurance of their wickedness. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
CHRIST’S MILLENNIAL AND HEAVENLY GLORY IN COMPANY WITH HIS SAINTS 


Yes, certainly, you say, I do hope from Him that which amounts in itself to a proof of the diversity (of 
Christs), God’s kingdom in an everlasting and heavenly possession. Besides, your Christ promises to the 
Jews their primitive condition, with the recovery of their country; and after this life’s course is over, 
repose in Hades in Abraham’s bosom. Oh, most excellent God, when He restores in amnesty what He took 
away in wrath! Oh, what a God is yours, who both wounds and heals, creates evil and makes peace! Oh, 
what a God, that is merciful even down to Hades! I shall have something to say about Abraham’s bosom in 
the proper place. As for the restoration of Judaea, however, which even the Jews themselves, induced by 
the names of places and countries, hope for just as it is described, it would be tedious to state at length 
how the figurative interpretation is spiritually applicable to Christ and His church, and to the character 
and fruits thereof; besides, the subject has been regularly treated in another work, which we entitle De 
Spe Fidelium. At present, too, it would be superfluous for this reason, that our inquiry relates to what is 
promised in heaven, not on earth. But we do confess that a kingdom is promised to us upon the earth, 
although before heaven, only in another state of existence; inasmuch as it will be after the resurrection 
for a thousand years in the divinely-built city of Jerusalem, “let down from heaven,” which the apostle also 


seized; and that our Father in heaven may accept our good purpose, and judge us worthy to shine amid 
righteous as the sun in the kingdom of our Father : To whom be the glory, with the Only-begotten our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and with the Holy and Life-giving Spirit, now and ever, to all eternity. Amen. 


LECTURE VIII 
ALMIGHTY 


Jeremiah xxxix. 18, 19 (Septuagint). 


The Great, the strong God, Lord of great Counsel, and mighty in His works, the Great God, the Lord 
Almighty and of great name . 


1. By believing In One God we cut off all misbelief in many gods, using this as a shield against Greeks; and 
every opposing power of heretics; and by adding, In One God the Father, we contend against those of the 
circumcision, who deny the Only-begotten Son of God. For, as was said yesterday, even before explaining 
the truths concerning our Lord Jesus Christ, we made it manifest at once, by saying “The Father,” that He 
is the Father of a Son: that as we understand that God is, so we may understand that He has a Son. But to 
those titles we add that He is also “Almighty;” and this we affirm because of Greeks and Jews together, 
and all heretics. 


2. For of the Greeks some have said that God is the soul of the world : and others that His power reaches 
only to heaven, and not to earth as well. Some also sharing their error and misusing the text which says, 
“And Thy truth unto the clouds ,” have dared to circumscribe God’s providence by the clouds and the 
heaven, and to alienate from God the things on earth; having forgotten the Psalm which says, If I go up 
into heaven, Thou art there, if I go down into hell, Thou art present . For if there is nothing higher than 
heaven, and if hell is deeper than the earth, He who rules the lower regions reaches the earth also. 


3. But heretics again, as I have said before, know not One Almighty God. For He is Almighty who rules all 
things, who has power over all things. But they who say that one God is Lord of the soul, and some other 
of the body, make neither of them perfect, because either is wanting to the other . For how is he almighty, 
who has power over the soul, but not over the body? And how is he almighty who has dominion over 
bodies, but no power over spirits? But these men the Lord confutes, saying on the contrary, Rather fear ye 
Him which is able to destroy both soul and body in hell . For unless the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ has 
the power over both, how does He subject both to punishment? For how shall He be able to take the body 
which is another’s and cast it into hell, except He first bind the strong man, and spoil his goods ? 


4. But the Divine Scripture and the doctrines of the truth know but One God, who rules all things by His 
power, but endures many things of His will. For He rules even over the idolaters, but endures them of His 
forbearance: He rules also over the heretics who set Him at nought, but bears with them because of His 
long-suffering: He rules even over the devil, but bears with him of His long-suffering, not from want of 
power; as if defeated. For he is the beginning of the Lord’s creation, made to be mocked , not by Himself, 
for that were unworthy of Him, but by the Angels whom He hath made. But He suffered him to live, for 
two purposes, that he might disgrace himself the more in his defeat, and that mankind might be crowned 
with victory. O all wise providence of God! which takes the wicked purpose for a groundwork of salvation 
for the faithful. For as He took the unbrotherly purpose of Joseph’s brethren for a groundwork of His own 
dispensation, and, by permitting them to sell their brother from hatred, took occasion to make him king 
whom He would; so he permitted the devil to wrestle, that the victors might be crowned; and that when 
victory was gained, he might be the more disgraced as being conquered by the weaker, and men be 
greatly honoured as having conquered him who was once an Archangel. 


5. Nothing then is withdrawn from the power of God; for the Scripture says of Him, for all things are Thy 
servants . All things alike are His servants, but from all these One, His only Son, and One, His Holy Spirit, 
are excepted; and all the things which are His servants serve the Lord through the One Son and in the 
Holy Spirit. God then rules all, and of His long-suffering endures even murderers and robbers and 
fornicators, having appointed a set time for recompensing every one, that if they who have had long 
warning are still impenitent in heart, they may receive the greater condemnation. They are kings of men, 
who reign upon earth, but not without the power from above: and this Nebuchadnezzar once learned by 
experience, when he said; For His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and His power from generation to 
generation . 


6. Riches, and gold, and silver are not, as some think, the devil’s : for the whole world of riches is for the 
faithful man, but for the faithless not even a penny . Now nothing is more faithless than the devil; and God 
says plainly by the Prophet, The gold is Mine, and the silver is Mine, and to whomsoever I will I give it . 
Do thou but use it well, and there is no fault to be found with money: but whenever thou hast made a bad 
use of that which is good, then being unwilling to blame thine own management, thou impiously throwest 
back the blame upon the Creator. A man may even be justified by money: I was hungry, and ye gave Me 
meat : that certainly was from money. I was naked, and ye clothed Me: that certainly was by money. And 
wouldest thou learn that money may become a door of the kingdom of heaven? Sell, saith He, that thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven . 


7. Now I have made these remarks because of those heretics who count possessions, and money, and 
men’s bodies accursed . For I neither wish thee to be a slave of money, nor to treat as enemies the things 
which God has given thee for use. Never say then that riches are the devil’s: for though he say, All these 
will I give thee, for they are delivered unto me , one may indeed even reject his assertion; for we need not 
believe the liar: and yet perhaps he spake the truth, being compelled by the power of His presence: for he 
said not, All these will I give thee, for they are mine, but, for they are delivered unto me. He grasped not 
the dominion of them, but confessed that he had been entrusted with them, and was for a time dispensing 
them. But at a proper time interpreters should inquire whether his statement is false or true . 


8. God then is One, the Father, the Almighty, whom the brood of heretics have dared to blaspheme. Yea, 
they have dared to blaspheme the Lord of Sabaoth , who sitteth above the Cherubim : they have dared to 
blaspheme the Lord Adonai : they have dared to blaspheme Him who is in the Prophets the Almighty God . 
But worship thou One God the Almighty, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Flee from the error of many 
gods, flee also from every heresy, and say like Job, But I will call upon the Almighty Lord, which doeth 
great things and unsearchable, glorious things and marvellous without number , and, For all these things 
there is honour from the Almighty : to Whom be the glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


LECTURE IX 
ON THE WORDS, MAKER OF HEAVEN AND EARTH, AND OF ALL THINGS VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE 


Job xxxviii. 2-3 


Who is this that hideth counsel from Me, and keepeth words in his heart, and thinketh to hide them from 
Me? 


1. To look upon God with eyes of flesh is impossible: for the incorporeal cannot be subject to bodily sight: 
and the Only begotten Son of God Himself hath testified, saying, No man hath seen God at any time . For 
if according to that which is written in Ezekiel any one should understand that Ezekiel saw Him, yet what 
saith the Scripture? He saw the likeness of the glory of the Lord ; not the Lord Himself, but the likeness of 
His glory, not the glory itself, as it really is. And when he saw merely the likeness of the glory, and not the 
glory itself, he fell to the earth from fear. Now if the sight of the likeness of the glory brought fear and 
distress upon the prophets, any one who should attempt to behold God Himself would to a certainty lose 
his life, according to the saying, No man shall see My face and live . For this cause God of His great 
loving-kindness spread out the heaven as a veil of His proper Godhead, that we should not perish. The 
word is not mine, but the Prophet’s. If Thou shalt rend the heavens, trembling will take hold of the 
mountains at sight of Thee, and they will flow down . And why dost thou wonder that Ezekiel fell down on 
seeing the likeness of the glory? when Daniel at the sight of Gabriel, though but a servant of God, 
straightway shuddered and fell on his face, and, prophet as he was, dared not answer him, until the Angel 
transformed himself into the likeness of a son of man . Now if the appearing of Gabriel wrought trembling 
in the Prophets, had God Himself been seen as He is, would not all have perished? 


2. The Divine Nature then it is impossible to see with eyes of flesh: but from the works, which are Divine, 
it is possible to attain to some conception of His power, according to Solomon, who says, For by the 
greatness and beauty of the creatures proportionably the Maker of them is seen . He said not that from 
the creatures the Maker is seen, but added proportionably. For God appears the greater to every man in 
proportion as he has grasped a larger survey of the creatures: and when his heart is uplifted by that 
larger survey, he gains withal a greater conception of God. 


3. Wouldest thou learn that to comprehend the nature of God is impossible? The Three Children in the 
furnace of fire, as they hymn the praises of God, say Blessed art thou that beholdest the depths, and 
sittest upon the Cherubim . Tell me what is the nature of the Cherubim, and then look upon Him who 
sitteth upon them. And yet Ezekiel the Prophet even made a description of them, as far as was possible, 
saying that every one has four faces, one of a man, another of a lion, another of an eagle, and another of a 
calf; and that each one had six wings , and they had eyes on all sides; and that under each one was a 
wheel of four sides. Nevertheless though the Prophet makes the explanation, we cannot yet understand it 
even as we read. But if we cannot understand the throne, which he has described, how shall we be able to 
comprehend Him who sitteth thereon, the Invisible and Ineffable God? To scrutinise then the nature of 
God is impossible: but it is in our power to send up praises of His glory for His works that are seen. 


4. These things I say to you because of the following context of the Creed, and because we say, We Believe 
in One God, the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth, and of All Things Visible and Invisible; in 
order that we may remember that the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is the same as He that made the 
heaven and the earth , and that we may make ourselves safe against the wrong paths of the godless 
heretics, who have dared to speak evil of the All wise Artificer of all this world , men who see with eyes of 
flesh, but have the eyes of their understanding blinded. 


5. For what fault have they to find with the vast creation of God?—they, who ought to have been struck 
with amazement on beholding the vaultings of the heavens: they, who ought to have worshipped Him who 
reared the sky as a dome, who out of the fluid nature of the waters formed the stable substance of the 


heaven. For God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst of the water . God spake once for all, and it 
stands fast, and falls not. The heaven is water, and the orbs therein, sun, moon, and stars are of fire: and 
how do the orbs of fire run their course in the water? But if any one disputes this because of the opposite 
natures of fire and water, let him remember the fire which in the time of Moses in Egypt flamed amid the 
hail, and observe the all-wise workmanship of God. For since there was need of water, because the earth 
was to be tilled, He made the heaven above of water that when the region of the earth should need 
watering by showers, the heaven might from its nature be ready for this purpose. 


6. But what? Is there not cause to wonder when one looks at the constitution of the sun? For being to the 
sight as it were a small body he contains a mighty power; appearing from the East, and sending forth his 
light unto the West: whose rising at dawn the Psalmist described, saying: And he cometh forth out of his 
chamber as a bridegroom . He was describing the brightness and moderation of his state on first 
becoming visible unto men: for when he rides at high noon, we often flee from his blaze: but at his rising 
he is welcome to all as a bridegroom to look on. 


Observe also his arrangement (or rather not his, but the arrangement of Him who by an ordinance 
determined his course), how in summer he rises higher and makes the days longer, giving men good time 
for their works: but in winter contracts his course, that the period of cold may be increased, and that the 
nights becoming longer may contribute to men’s rest, and contribute also to the fruitfulness of the 
products of the earth . See also how the days alternately respond each to other in due order, in summer 
increasing, and in winter diminishing; but in spring and autumn granting equal intervals one to another. 
And the nights again complete the like courses; so that the Psalmist also says of them, Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night proclaimeth knowledge . For to the heretics who have no ears, they 
all but cry aloud, and by their good order say, that there is none other God save the Creator who hath set 
them their bounds, and laid out the order of the Universe . 


7. But let no one tolerate any who say that one is the Creator of the light, and another of darkness : for let 
him remember how Isaiah says, I am the God who made the light, and created darkness . Why, O man, art 
thou vexed thereat? Why art thou offended at the time that is given thee for rest ? A servant would have 
had no rest from his masters, had not the darkness necessarily brought a respite. And often after 
wearying ourselves in the day, how are we refreshed in the night, and he who was yesterday worn with 
toils, rises vigorous in the morning because of the night’s rest ? And what more helpful to wisdom than 
the night ? For herein oftentimes we set before our minds the things of God; and herein we read and 
contemplate the Divine Oracles. And when is our mind most attuned to Psalmody and Prayer? Is it not at 
night? And when have we often called our own sins to remembrance? Is not at night ? Let us not then 
admit the evil thought, that another is the maker of darkness: for experience shews that this also is good 
and useful. 


8. They ought to have felt astonishment and admiration not only at the arrangement of sun and moon, but 
also at the well-ordered choirs of the stars, their unimpeded courses, and their risings in the seasons due 
to each: and how some are signs of summer, and others of winter; and how some mark the season for 
sowing, and others shew the commencement of navigation . And a man sitting in his ship, and sailing amid 
the boundless waves, steers his ship by looking at the stars. For of these matters the Scripture says well, 
And let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for years , not for fables of astrology and nativities. But 
observe how He has also graciously given us the light of day by gradual increase: for we do not see the 
sun at once arise; but just a little light runs on before, in order that the pupil of the eye may be enabled by 
previous trial to look upon his stronger beam: see also how He has relieved the darkness of the night by 
rays of moonlight. 


9. Who is the father of the rain? And who hath begotten the drops of dew ? Who condensed the air into 
clouds, and bade them carry the waters of the rain , now bringing golden-tinted clouds from the north , 
now changing these into one uniform appearance, and again transforming them into manifold circles and 
other shapes? Who can number the clouds in wisdom ? Whereof in Job it saith, And He knoweth the 
separations of the clouds , and hath bent down the heaven to the earth : and, He who numbereth the 
clouds in wisdom: and, the cloud is not rent under Him . For so many measures of waters lie upon the 
clouds, yet they are not rent: but come down with all good order upon the earth. Who bringeth the winds 
out of their treasuries ? And who, as we said before, is he that hath begotten the drops of dew? And out of 
whose womb cometh the ice ? For its substance is like water, and its strength like stone. And at one time 
the water becomes snow like wool, at another it ministers to Him who scattereth the mist like ashes , and 
at another it is changed into a stony substance; since He governs the waters as He will . Its nature is 
uniform, and its action manifold in force. Water becomes in vines wine that maketh glad the heart of man: 
and in olives oil that maketh man’s face to shine: and is transformed also into bread that strengtheneth 
man’s heart , and into fruits of all kinds which He hath created . 


10. What should have been the effect of these wonders? Should the Creator have been blasphemed? Or 
worshipped rather? And so far I have said noticing of the unseen works of His wisdom. Observe, I pray 
you, the spring, and the flowers of every kind in all their likeness still diverse one from another; the 
deepest crimson of the rose, and the purest whiteness of the lily: for these spring from the same rain and 
the same earth, and who makes them to differ? Who fashions them? Observe, pray, the exact care: from 


the one substance of the tree there is part for shelter, and part for divers fruits: and the Artificer is One. 
Of the same vine part is for burning , and part for shoots, and part for leaves, and part for tendrils, and 
part for clusters. 


Admire also the great thickness of the knots which run round the reed, as the Artificer hath made them. 
From one and the same earth come forth creeping things, and wild beasts, and cattle, and trees, and food; 
and gold, and silver, and brass, and iron, and stone. The nature of the waters is but one, yet from it comes 
the substance of fishes and of birds; whereby as the former swim in the waters, so the birds fly in the air. 


11. This great and wide sea, therein are things creeping innumerable . Who can describe the beauty of the 
fishes that are therein? Who can describe the greatness of the whales, and the nature of its amphibious 
animals, how they live both on dry land and in the waters? Who can tell the depth and the breadth of the 
sea, or the force of its enormous waves? Yet it stays at its bounds, because of Him who said, Hitherto shalt 
thou come, and no further, but within thyself shall thy waves be broken . Which sea also clearly shews the 
word of the command imposed upon it, since after it has run up, it leaves upon the beach a visible line 
made by the waves, shewing, as it were, to those who see it, that it has not passed its appointed bounds. 


12. Who can discern the nature of the birds of the air? How some carry with them a voice of melody, and 
others are variegated with all manner of painting on their wings, and others fly up into mid air and float 
motionless, as the hawk: for by the Divine command the hawk spreadeth out his wings and floateth 
motionless, looking towards the south . What man can behold the eagle’s lofty flight? If then thou canst 
not discern the soaring of the most senseless of the birds, how wouldest thou understand the Maker of 
all? 


13. Who among men knows even the names of all wild beasts? Or who can accurately discern the 
physiology of each? But if of the wild beasts we know not even the mere names, how shall we comprehend 
the Maker of them? God’s command was but one, which said, Let the earth bring forth wild beasts, and 
cattle, and creeping things, after their kinds and from one earth , by one command, have sprung diverse 
natures, the gentle sheep and the carnivorous lion, and various instincts of irrational animals, bearing 
resemblance to the various characters of men; the fox to manifest the craft that is in men, and the snake 
the venomous treachery of friends, and the neighing horse the wantonness of young men , and the 
laborious ant, to arouse the sluggish and the dull: for when a man passes his youth in idleness, then he is 
instructed by the irrational animals, being reproved by the divine Scripture saying, Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard, see and emulate her ways, and become wiser than she . For when thou seest her treasuring up 
her food in good season, imitate her, and treasure up for thyself fruits of good works for the world to 
come. And again, Go to the bee, and learn how industrious she is : how, hovering round all kinds of 
flowers, she collects her honey for thy benefit: that thou also, by ranging over the Holy Scriptures, mayest 
lay hold of salvation for thyself, and being filled with them mayest say, How sweet are thy words unto my 
throat, yea sweeter than honey and the honeycomb unto my mouth . 


14. Is not then the Artificer worthy the rather to be glorified? For what? If thou knowest not the nature of 
all things, do the things that have been made forthwith become useless? Canst thou know the efficacy of 
all herbs? Or canst thou learn all the benefit which proceeds from every animal? Ere now even from 
venomous adders have come antidotes for the preservation of men . But thou wilt say to me, “The snake is 
terrible.” Fear thou the Lord, and it shall not be able to hurt thee. “A scorpion stings.” Fear the Lord, and 
it shall not sting thee. “A lion is bloodthirsty.” Fear thou the Lord, and he shall lie down beside thee, as by 
Daniel. But truly wonderful also is the action of the animals: how some, as the scorpion, have the 
sharpness in a sting; and others have their power in their teeth; and others do battle with their claws; 
while the basilisk’s power is his gaze . So then from this varied workmanship understand the Creator’s 
power. 


15. But these things perhaps thou knowest not: thou wouldest have nothing in common with the creatures 
which are without thee. Enter now into thyself, and from thine own nature consider its Artificer. What is 
there to find fault with in the framing of thy body? Be master of thyself, and nothing evil shall proceed 
from any of thy members. Adam was at first without clothing in Paradise with Eve, but it was not because 
of his members that he deserved to be cast out. The members then are not the cause of sin, but they who 
use their members amiss; and the Maker thereof is wise. Who prepared the recesses of the womb for 
child-bearing? Who gave life to the lifeless thing within it? Who knitted us with sinews and bones, and 
clothed us with skin and flesh , and, as soon as the child was born, brought streams of milk out of the 
breasts? How grows the babe into a boy, and the boy into a youth, and then into a man; and, still the same, 
passes again into an old man, while no one notices the exact change from day to day? Of the food, how is 
one part changed into blood, and another separated for excretion, and another part changed into flesh? 
Who gives to the heart its unceasing motion? Who wisely guarded the tenderness of the eyes with the 
fence of the eyelids ? For as to the complicated and wonderful contrivance of the eyes, the voluminous 
books of the physicians hardly give us explanation. Who distributes the one breath to the whole body? 
Thou seest, O man, the Artificer, thou seest the wise Creator. 


16. These points my discourse has now treated at large, having left out many, yea, ten thousand other 
things, and especially things incorporeal and invisible, that thou mayest abhor those who blaspheme the 
wise and good Artificer, and from what is spoken and read, and whatever thou canst thyself discover or 


conceive, from the greatness and beauty of the creatures mayest proportionably see the maker of them , 
and bending the knee with godly reverence to the Maker of the worlds, the worlds, I mean, of sense and 
thought, both visible and invisible, thou mayest with a grateful and holy tongue, with unwearied lips and 
heart, praise God and say, How wonderful are Thy works, O Lord; in wisdom hast Thou made them all . 
For to Thee belongeth honour, and glory, and majesty, both now and throughout all ages. Amen. 


Appendix to Lecture IX. 


Note.—In the manuscripts which contain this discourse under the name of “A Homily of S. Basil on God as 
Incomprehensible,” some portions are changed to suit that subject: but the conclusion especially is 
marked by great addition and variation, which it is well to reproduce here. Accordingly in place of the 
words in S:15: ti mempton, “What is there to find fault with?” and the following, the manuscripts before 
mentioned have it thus: 


“What is there to find fault with in the framing of the body? Come forth into the midst and speak. Control 
thine own will, and nothing evil shall proceed from any of thy members. For every one of these has of 
necessity been made for our use. Chasten thy reasoning unto piety, submit to God’s commandments, and 
none of these members sin in working and serving in the uses for which they were made. If thou be not 
willing, the eye sees not amiss, the ear hears nothing which it ought not, the hand is not stretched out for 
wicked greed, the foot walketh not towards injustice, thou hast no strange loves, committest no 
fornication, covetest not thy neighbour’s wife. Drive out wicked thoughts from thine heart, be as God 
made thee, and thou wilt rather give thanks to thy Creator. 


Adam at first was without clothing, faring daintily in Paradise: and after he had received the 
commandment, but failed to keep it, and wickedly stretched forth his hand (not because the hand wished 
this, but because his will stretched forth his hand to that which was forbidden), because of his 
disobedience he lost also the good things he had received. Thus the members are not the cause of sin to 
those who use them, but the wicked mind, as the Lord says, For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, 
fornications, adulteries, envyings, and such like. In what things thou choosest, therein thy limbs serve 
thee; they are excellently made for the service of the soul: they are provided as servants to thy reason. 
Guide them well by the motion of piety; bridle them by the fear of God; bring them into subjection to the 
desire of temperance and abstinence, and they will never rise up against thee to tyrannise over thee; but 
rather they will guard thee, and help thee more mightily in thy victory over the devil, while expecting also 
the incorruptible and everlasting crown of the victory. Who openeth the chambers of the womb? Who, 
&c.” 


At the end of the same section, after the words “Wise Creator,” this is found: “Glorify Him in His 
unsearchable works, and concerning Him whom thou art not capable of knowing, inquire not curiously 
what His essence is. It is better for thee to keep silence, and in faith adore, according to the divine Word, 
than daringly to search after things which neither thou canst reach, nor Holy Scripture hath delivered to 
thee. These points my discourse has now treated at large, that thou mayest abhor those who blaspheme 
the wise and good Artificer, and rather mayest thyself also say, How wonderful are Thy works O Lord; in 
wisdom hast Thou made them all. To Thee be the glory, and power, and worship, with the Holy Spirit, now 
and ever, and throughout all ages. Amen.” 


LECTURE X 


ON THE CLAUSE, AND IN ONE LORD JESUS CHRIST, WITH A READING FROM THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS 


For though there be that are called gods, whether in heaven or on earth ; yet to us there is One God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we in Him; and One Lord Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, 
and we through Him. 


1. They who have been taught to believe “In One God the Father Almighty,” ought also to believe in His 
Only-begotten Son. For he that denieth the Son, the same hath not the Father . I am the Door, saith Jesus; 
no one cometh unto the Father but through Me . For if thou deny the Door, the knowledge concerning the 
Father is shut off from thee. No man knoweth the father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
shall reveal Him . For if thou deny Him who reveals, thou remainest in ignorance. There is a sentence in 
the Gospels, saying, He that believeth not on the Son, shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on 
him. For the Father hath indignation when the Only-begotten Son is set at nought. For it is grievous to a 
king that merely his soldier should be dishonoured; and when one of his nobler officers or friends is 
dishonoured, then his anger is greatly increased: but if any should do despite to the king’s only-begotten 
son himself, who shall appease the father’s indignation on behalf of his only-begotten son? 


2. If, therefore, any one wishes to shew piety towards God, let him worship the Son, since otherwise the 
Father accepts not his service. The Father spake with a loud voice from heaven, saying, This is My beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased . The Father was well pleased; unless thou also be well pleased in Him, 
thou hast not life. Be not thou carried away with the Jews when they craftily say, There is one God alone; 
but with the knowledge that God is One, know that there is also an Only-begotten Son of God. I am not the 


first to say this, but the Psalmist in the person of the Son saith, The Lord said unto Me, Thou art My Son . 
Heed not therefore what the Jews say, but what the Prophets say. Dost thou wonder that they who stoned 
and slew the Prophets, set at nought the Prophets’ words? 


3. Believe thou In One Lord Jesus Christ, the Only-Begotten Son of God. For we say “One Lord Jesus 
Christ,” that His Sonship may be “Only-begotten:” we say “One,” that thou mayest not suppose another: 
we say “One,” that thou mayest not profanely diffuse the many names of His action among many sons. For 
He is called a Door ; but take not the name literally for a thing of wood, but a spiritual, a living Door, 
discriminating those who enter in. He is called a Way , not one trodden by feet, but leading to the Father 
in heaven; He is called a Sheep , not an irrational one, but the one which through its precious blood 
cleanses the world from its sins, which is led before the shearers, and knows when to be silent. This 
Sheep again is called a Shepherd, who says, I am the Good Shepherd : a Sheep because of His manhood, a 
Shepherd because of the loving-kindness of His Godhead. And wouldst thou know that there are rational 
sheep? the Saviour says to the Apostles, Behold, I send you as sheep in the midst of wolves . Again, He is 
called a Lion , not as a devourer of men, but indicating as it were by the title His kingly, and stedfast, and 
confident nature: a Lion He is also called in opposition to the lion our adversary, who roars and devours 
those who have been deceived . For the Saviour came, not as having changed the gentleness of His own 
nature, but as the strong Lion of the tribe of Judah , saving them that believe, but treading down the 
adversary. He is called a Stone, not a lifeless stone, cut out by men’s hands, but a chief corner-stone , on 
whom whosoever believeth shall not be put to shame. 


4. He is called Christ, not as having been anointed by men’s hands, but eternally anointed by the Father to 
His High-Priesthood on behalf of men . He is called Dead, not as having abode among the dead, as all in 
Hades, but as being alone free among the dead . He is called Son of Man, not as having had His 
generation from earth, as each of us, but as coming upon the clouds To Judge Both Quick and Dead . He is 
called Lord, not improperly as those who are so called among men, but as having a natural and eternal 
Lordship . He is called Jesus by a fitting name, as having the appellation from His salutary healing. He is 
called Son, not as advanced by adoption, but as naturally begotten. And many are the titles of our Saviour; 
lest, therefore, His manifold appellations should make thee think of many sons, and because of the errors 
of the heretics, who say that Christ is one, and Jesus another, and the Door another, and so on, the Faith 
secures thee beforehand, saying well, In One Lord Jesus Christ: for though the titles are many, yet their 
subject is one. 


5. But the Saviour comes in various forms to each man for his profit . For to those who have need of 
gladness He becomes a Vine; and to those who want to enter in He stands as a Door; and to those who 
need to offer up their prayers He stands a mediating High Priest. Again, to those who have sins He 
becomes a Sheep, that He may be sacrificed for them. He is made all things to all men , remaining in His 
own nature what He is. For so remaining, and holding the dignity of His Sonship in reality unchangeable, 
He adapts Himself to our infirmities, just as some excellent physician or compassionate teacher; though 
He is Very Lord, and received not the Lordship by advancement , but has the dignity of His Lordship from 
nature, and is not called Lord improperly , as we are, but is so in verity, since by the Father’s bidding He 
is Lord of His own works. For our lordship is over men of equal rights and like passions, nay often over 
our elders, and often a young master rules over aged servants. But in the case of our Lord Jesus Christ the 
Lordship is not so: but He is first Maker, then Lord : first He made all things by the Father’s will, then, He 
is Lord of the things which were made by Him. 


6. Christ the Lord is He who was born in the city of David . And wouldest thou know that Christ is Lord 
with the Father even before His Incarnation , that thou mayest not only accept the statement by faith, but 
mayest also receive proof from the Old Testament? Go to the first book, Genesis: God saith, Let us make 
man, not in My image,’ but, in Our image . And after Adam was made, the sacred writer says, And God 
created man; in the image of God created He him . For he did not limit the dignity of the Godhead to the 
Father alone, but included the Son also: that it might be shewn that man is not only the work of God, but 
also of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is Himself also Very God. This Lord, who works together with the 
Father, wrought with Him also in the case of Sodom, according to the Scripture: And the Lord rained upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah fire and brimstone from the Lord out of heaven . This Lord is He who afterwards 
was seen of Moses, as much as he was able to see. For the Lord is loving unto man, ever condescending to 
our infirmities. 


7. Moreover, that you may be sure that this is He who was seen of Moses, hear Paul’s testimony, when he 
says, For they all drank of a spiritual rock that followed them; and the rock was Christ . And again: By 
faith Moses forsook Egypt , and shortly after he says, accounting the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures in Egypt . This Moses says to Him, Shew me Thyself. Thou seest that the Prophets also 
in those times saw the Christ, that is, as far as each was able. Shew me Thyself, that I may see Thee with 
understanding . But He saith, There shall no man see My face, and live . For this reason then, because no 
man could see the face of the Godhead and live, He took on Him the face of human nature, that we might 
see this and live. And yet when He wished to shew even that with a little majesty, when His face did shine 
as the sun , the disciples fell down affrighted. If then His bodily countenance, shining not in the full power 
of Him that wrought, but according to the capacity of the Disciples, affrighted them, so that even thus 
they could not bear it, how could any man gaze upon the majesty of the Godhead? A great thing,’ saith the 


Lord, thou desirest, O Moses: and I approve thine insatiable desire, and I will do this thing for thee, but 
according as thou art able. Behold, I will put thee in the clift of the rock : for as being little, thou shalt 
lodge in a little space.’ 


8. Now here I wish you to make safe what I am going to say, because of the Jews. For our object is to 
prove that the Lord Jesus Christ was with the Father. The Lord then says to Moses, I will pass by before 
thee with My glory, and will proclaim the name of the Lord before thee . Being Himself the Lord, what 
Lord doth He proclaim? Thou seest how He was covertly teaching the godly doctrine of the Father and the 
Son. And again, in what follows it is written word for word: And the Lord descended in the cloud, and 
stood with him there, and proclaimed the name of the Lord. And the Lord passed by before him, and 
proclaimed, The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth, both keeping righteousness and shewing mercy unto thousands, taking away iniquities, and 
transgressions, and sins . Then in what follows, Moses bowed his head and worshipped before the Lord 
who proclaimed the Father, and said: Go Thou then, O Lord, in the midst of us . 


9. This is the first proof: receive now a second plain one. The Lord said unto my Lord, sit Thou on My right 
hand . The Lord says this to the Lord, not to a servant, but to the Lord of all, and His own Son, to whom 
He put all things in subjection. But when He saith that all things are put under Him, it is manifest that He 
is excepted, which did put all things under Him, and what follows; that God may be all in all . The Only- 
begotten Son is Lord of all, but the obedient Son of the Father, for He grasped not the Lordship , but 
received it by nature of the Father’s own will. For neither did the Son grasp it, nor the Father grudge to 
impart it. He it is who saith, All things are delivered unto Me of My Father ; “delivered unto Me, not as 
though I had them not before; and I keep them well, not robbing Him who hath given them.” 


10. The Son of God then is Lord: He is Lord, who was born in Bethlehem of Judaea, according to the Angel 
who said to the shepherds, I bring you good tidings of great joy, that unto you is born this day in the city 
of David Christ the Lord : of whom an Apostle says elsewhere, The word which God sent unto the children 
of Israel, preaching the gospel of peace by Jesus Christ: He is Lord of all . But when he says, of all, do 
thou except nothing from His Lordship: for whether Angels, or Archangels, or principalities, or powers, or 
any created thing named by the Apostles, all are under the Lordship of the Son. Of Angels He is Lord, as 
thou hast it in the Gospels, Then the Devil departed from Him, and the Angels came and ministered unto 
Him ; for the Scripture saith not, they succoured Him, but they ministered unto Him, that is, like servants. 
When He was about to be born of a Virgin, Gabriel was then His servant, having received His service as a 
peculiar dignity. When He was about to go into Egypt, that He might overthrow the gods of Egypt made 
with hands , again an Angel appeareth to Joseph in a dream . After He had been crucified, and had risen 
again, an Angel brought the good tidings, and as a trustworthy servant said to the women, Go, tell His 
disciples that He is risen, and goeth before you into Galilee; lo, I have told you : almost as if he had said, 
“T have not neglected my command, I protest that I have told you; that if ye disregard it, the blame may 
not be on me, but on those who disregard it.” This then is the One Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the lesson 
just now read speaks: For though there be many that are called gods, whether in heaven or in earth, and 
so on, yet to us there is One God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in Him; and One Lord, Jesus 
Christ, through whom are all things, and we through Him . 


11. And He is called by two names, Jesus Christ; Jesus, because He saves,—Christ, because He is a Priest . 
And knowing this the inspired Prophet Moses conferred these two titles on two men distinguished above 
all : his own successor in the government, Auses , he renamed Jesus; and his own brother Aaron he 
surnamed Christ , that by two well-approved men he might represent at once both the High Priesthood, 
and the Kingship of the One Jesus Christ who was to come. For Christ is a High Priest like Aaron; since He 
glorified not Himself to be made a High Priest, but He that spake unto Him, Thou art a Priest for ever 
after the order of Melchizedek . And Jesus the son of Nave was in many things a type of Him. For when he 
began to rule over the people, he began from Jordan , whence Christ also, after He was baptized, began to 
preach the gospel. And the son of Nave appoints twelve to divide the inheritance ; and twelve Apostles 
Jesus sends forth, as heralds of the truth, into all the world. The typical Jesus saved Rahab the harlot 
when she believed: and the true Jesus says, Behold, the publicans and the harlots go before you into the 
kingdom of God . With only a shout the walls of Jericho fell down in the time of the type: and because 
Jesus said, There shall not be left here one stone upon another , the Temple of the Jews opposite to us is 
fallen, the cause of its fall not being the denunciation but the sin of the transgressors. 


12. There is One Lord Jesus Christ, a wondrous name, indirectly announced beforehand by the Prophets. 
For Esaias the Prophet says, Behold, thy Saviour cometh, having His own reward . Now Jesus in Hebrew is 
by interpretation Saviour. For the Prophetic gift, foreseeing the murderous spirit of the Jews against their 
Lord , veiled His name, lest from knowing it plainly beforehand they might plot against Him readily. But 
He was openly called Jesus not by men, but by an Angel, who came not by his own authority, but was sent 
by the power of God, and said to Joseph, Fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife; for that which is 
conceivedin her is of the Holy Ghost. And she shall bring forth a Son, and thou shalt call His name Jesus . 
And immediately he renders the reason of this name, saying, for He shall save His people from their sins. 
Consider how He who was not yet born could have a people, unless He was in being before He was born . 
This also the Prophet says in His person, From the bowels of my mother hath He made mention of My 
name ; because the Angel foretold that He should be called Jesus. And again concerning Herod’s plot 


again he says, And under the shadow of His hand hath He hid Me . 


13. Jesus then means according to the Hebrew “Saviour,” but in the Greek tongue “The Healer;” since He 
is physician of souls and bodies, curer of spirits, curing the blind in body , and leading minds into light, 
healing the visibly lame, and guiding sinners’ steps to repentance, saying to the palsied, Sin no more, and, 
Take up thy bed and walk . For since the body was palsied for the sin of the soul, He ministered first to the 
soul that He might extend the healing to the body. If, therefore, any one is suffering in soul from sins, 
there is the Physician for him: and if any one here is of little faith, let him say to Him, Help Thou mine 
unbelief . If any is encompassed also with bodily ailments, let him not be faithless, but let him draw nigh; 
for to such diseases also Jesus ministers , and let him learn that Jesus is the Christ. 


14. For that He is Jesus the Jews allow, but not further that He is Christ. Therefore saith the Apostle, Who 
is the liar, but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ ? But Christ is a High Priest, whose priesthood 
passes not to another , neither having begun His Priesthood in time , nor having any successor in His 
High-Priesthood: as thou heardest on the Lord’s day, when we were discoursing in the congregation on 
the phrase, After the Order of Melchizedek. He received not the High-Priesthood from bodily succession, 
nor was He anointed with oil prepared by man , but before all ages by the Father; and He so far excels the 
others as with an oath He is made Priest: For they are priests without an oath, but He with an oath by 
Him that said, The Lord sware, and will not repent . The mere purpose of the Father was sufficient for 
surety: but the mode of assurance is twofold, namely that with the purpose there follows the oath also, 
that by two immutable things, in which it was impossible for God to lie, we might have strong 
encouragement for our faith, who receive Christ Jesus as the Son of God. 


15. This Christ, when He was come, the Jews denied, but the devils confessed. But His forefather David 
was not ignorant of Him, when he said, I have ordained a lamp for mine Anointed : which lamp some have 
interpreted to be the brightness of Prophecy , others the flesh which He took upon Him from the Virgin, 
according to the Apostle’s word, But we have this treasure in earthen vessels . The Prophet was not 
ignorant of Him, when He said, and announceth unto men His Christ . Moses also knew Him, Isaiah knew 
Him, and Jeremiah; not one of the Prophets was ignorant of Him. Even devils recognised Him, for He 
rebuked them, and the Scripture says, because they knew that He was Christ . The Chief-priests knew 
Him not, and the devils confessed Him: the Chief Priests knew Him not, and a woman of Samaria 
proclaimed Him, saying, Come, see a man which told me all things that ever I did. Is not this the Christ ? 


16. This is Jesus Christ who came a High-Priest of the good things to come ; who for the bountifulness of 
His Godhead imparted His own title to us all. For kings among men have their royal style which others 
may not share: but Jesus Christ being the Son of God gave us the dignity of being called Christians. But 
some one will say, The name of “Christians” is new, and was not in use aforetime : and new-fashioned 
phrases are often objected to on the score of strangeness . The prophet made this point safe beforehand, 
saying, But upon My servants shall a new name be called, which shall be blessed upon the earth . Let us 
question the Jews: Are ye servants of the Lord, or not? Shew then your new name. For ye were called Jews 
and Israelites in the time of Moses, and the other prophets, and after the return from Babylon, and up to 
the present time: where then is your new name? But we, since we are servants of the Lord, have that new 
name: new indeed, but the new name, which shall be blessed upon the earth. This name caught the world 
in its grasp: for Jews are only in a certain region, but Christians reach to the ends of the world: for it is the 
name of the Only-begotten Son of God that is proclaimed. 


17. But wouldest thou know that the Apostles knew and preached the name of Christ, or rather had Christ 
Himself within them? Paul says to his hearers, Or seek ye a proof of Christ that speaketh in me ? Paul 
proclaims Christ, saying, For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus as Lord, and ourselves your 
servants for Jesus’ sake . Who then is this? The former persecutor. O mighty wonder! The former 
persecutor himself preaches Christ. But wherefore? Was he bribed? Nay there was none to use this mode 
of persuasion. But was it that he saw Him present on earth, and was abashed? He had already been taken 
up into heaven. He went forth to persecute, and after three days the persecutor is a preacher in 
Damascus. By what power? Others call friends as witnesses for friends but I have presented to you as a 
witness the former enemy: and dost thou still doubt? The testimony of Peter and John, though weighty, 
was yet of a kind open to suspicion: for they were His friends. But of one who was formerly his enemy, and 
afterwards dies for His sake, who can any longer doubt the truth? 


18. At this point of my discourse I am truly filled with wonder at the wise dispensation of the Holy Spirit; 
how He confined the Epistles of the rest to a small number, but to Paul the former persecutor gave the 
privilege of writing fourteen. For it was not because Peter or John was less that He restrained the gift; 
God forbid! But in order that the doctrine might be beyond question, He granted to the former enemy and 
persecutor the privilege of writing more, in order that we all might thus be made believers. For all were 
amazed at Paul, and said, Is not this he that was formerly a persecutor ? Did he not come hither, that he 
might lead us away bound to Jerusalem? Be not amazed, said Paul, I know that it is hard for me to kick 
against the pricks: I know that I am not worthy to be called an Apostle, because I persecuted the Church 
of God ; but I did it in ignorance : for I thought that the preaching of Christ was destruction of the Law, 
and knew not that He came Himself to fulfil the Law and not to destroy it . But the grace of God was 
exceeding abundant in me. 


19. Many, my beloved, are the true testimonies concerning Christ. The Father bears witness from heaven 
of His Son: the Holy Ghost bears witness, descending bodily in likeness of a dove: the Archangel Gabriel 
bears witness, bringing good tidings to Mary: the Virgin Mother of God bears witness: the blessed place of 
the manger bears witness. Egypt bears witness, which received the Lord while yet young in the body : 
Symeon bears witness, who received Him in his arms, and said, Now, Lord, lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace, according to Thy word; for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation, which Thou hast prepared 
before the face of all people . Anna also, the prophetess, a most devout widow, of austere life, bears 
witness of Him. John the Baptist bears witness, the greatest among the Prophets, and leader of the New 
Covenant, who in a manner united both Covenants in Himself, the Old and the New. Jordan is His witness 
among rivers; the sea of Tiberias among seas: blind and lame bear witness, and dead men raised to life, 
and devils saying, What have we to do with Thee, Jesus? we know Thee, who Thou art, the Holy One of 
God . Winds bear witness, silenced at His bidding: five loaves multiplied into five thousand bear Him 
witness. The holy wood of the Cross bears witness, seen among us to this day, and from this place now 
almost filling the whole world, by means of those who in faith take portions from it . The palm-tree on the 
ravine bears witness, having supplied the palm-branches to the children who then hailed Him. 
Gethsemane bears witness, still to the thoughtful almost shewing Judas. Golgotha , the holy hill standing 
above us here, bears witness to our sight: the Holy Sepulchre bears witness, and the stone which lies 
there to this day. The sun now shining is His witness, which then at the time of His saving Passion was 
eclipsed : the darkness is His witness, which was then from the sixth hour to the ninth: the light bears 
witness, which shone forth from the ninth hour until evening. The Mount of Olives bears witness, that holy 
mount from which He ascended to the Father: the rain-bearing clouds are His witnesses, having received 
their Lord: yea, and the gates of heaven bear witness [having received their Lord ], concerning which the 
Psalmist said, Lift up your doors, O ye Princes, and be ye lift up ye everlasting doors; and the King of 
Glory shall come in . His former enemies bear witness, of whom the blessed Paul is one, having been a 
little while His enemy, but for a long time His servant: the Twelve Apostles are His witnesses, having 
preached the truth not only in words, but also by their own torments and deaths: the shadow of Peter 
bears witness, having healed the sick in the name of Christ. The handkerchiefs and aprons bear witness, 
as in like manner by Christ’s power they wrought cures of old through Paul . Persians and Goths , and all 
the Gentile converts bear witness, by dying for His sake, whom they never saw with eyes of flesh: the 
devils, who to this day are driven out by the faithful, bear witness to Him. 


20. So many and diverse, yea and more than these, are His witnesses: is then the Christ thus witnessed 
any longer disbelieved? Nay rather if there is any one who formerly believed not, let him now believe: and 
if any was before a believer, let him receive a greater increase of faith, by believing in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and let him understand whose name he bears. Thou art called a Christian: be tender of the name; 
let not our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, be blasphemed through thee: but rather let your good works 
shine before men that they who see them may in Christ Jesus our Lord glorify the Father which is in 
heaven: To whom be the glory, both now and for ever and ever. Amen. 


LECTURE XI 


ON THE WORDS, THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN SON OF GOD, BEGOTTEN OF THE FATHER VERY GOD BEFORE ALL AGES, 
BY WHOM ALL THINGS WERE MADE 


Hebrews i. 1 


God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in times past unto the Fathers by the Prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by His Son. 


1. That we have hope in Jesus Christ has been sufficiently shewn, according to our ability, in what we 
delivered to you yesterday. But we must not simply believe in Christ Jesus nor receive Him as one of the 
many who are improperly called Christs . For they were figurative Christs, but He is the true Christ; not 
having risen by advancement from among men to the Priesthood, but ever having the dignity of the 
Priesthood from the Father . And for this cause the Faith guarding us beforehand lest we should suppose 
Him to be one of the ordinary Christs, adds to the profession of the Faith, that we believe In One Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Only-Begotten Son of God. 


2. And again on hearing of a “Son,” think not of an adopted son but a Son by nature , an Only-begotten 
Son, having no brother. For this is the reason why He is called “Only-begotten,” because in the dignity of 
the Godhead, and His generation from the Father, He has no brother. But we call Him the Son of God, not 
of ourselves, but because the Father Himself named Christ His Son : and a true name is that which is set 
by fathers upon their children . 


3. Our Lord Jesus Christ erewhile became Man, but by the many He was unknown. Wishing, therefore, to 
teach that which was not known, He called together His disciples, and asked them, Whom do men say that 
I, the Son of Man, am ?—not from vain-glory, but wishing to shew them the truth, lest dwelling with God, 
the Only-begotten of God , they should think lightly of Him as if He were some mere man. And when they 
answered that some said Elias, and some Jeremias, He said to them, They may be excused for not 
knowing, but ye, My Apostles, who in My name cleanse lepers, and cast out devils, and raise the dead, 
ought not to be ignorant of Him, through whom ye do these wondrous works. And when they all became 
silent (for the matter was too high for man to learn), Peter, the foremost of the Apostles and chief herald 
of the Church, neither aided by cunning invention, nor persuaded by human reasoning, but enlightened in 
his mind from the Father, says to Him, Thou art the Christ, not only so, but the Son of the living God. And 
there follows a blessing upon his speech (for in truth it was above man), and as a seal upon what he had 
said, that it was the Father who had revealed it to him. For the Saviour says, Blessed art thou, Simon 
Barjona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but My Father which is in heaven . He therefore 
who acknowledges our Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God, partakes of this blessedness; but he who denies 
the Son of God is a poor and miserable man. 


4, Again, I say, on hearing of a Son, understand it not merely in an improper sense, but as a Son in truth, a 
Son by nature, without beginning ; not as having come out of bondage into a higher state of adoption , but 
a Son eternally begotten by an inscrutable and incomprehensible generation. And in like manner on 
hearing of the First-born , think not that this is after the manner of men; for the first-born among men 
have other brothers also. And it is somewhere written, Israel is My son, My first-born . But Israel is, as 
Reuben was, a first-born son rejected: for Reuben went up to his father’s couch; and Israel cast his 
Father’s Son out of the vineyard, and crucified Him. 


To others also the Scripture says, Ye are the sons of the Lord your God : and in another place, I have said, 
Ye are gods, and ye are all sons of the Most High . I have said, not, “I have begotten.” They, when God so 
said, received the sonship, which before they had not: but He was not begotten to be other than He was 
before; but was begotten from the beginning Son of the Father, being above all beginning and all ages, 
Son of the Father, in all things like to Him who begat Him, eternal of a Father eternal, Life of Life 
begotten, and Light of Light, and Truth of Truth, and Wisdom of the Wise, and King of King, and God of 
God, and Power of Power . 


5. If then thou hear the Gospel saying, The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the Son of David, the 
Son of Abraham , understand “according to the flesh.” For He is the Son of David at the end of the ages , 
but the Son of God Before All Ages, without beginning . The one, which before He had not, He received; 
but the other, which He hath, He hath eternally as begotten of the Father. Two fathers He hath: one, 
David, according to the flesh, and one, God, His Father in a Divine manner . As the Son of David, He is 
subject to time, and to handling, and to genealogical descent: but as Son according to the Godhead , He is 
subject neither to time nor to place, nor to genealogical descent: for His generation who shall declare ? 
God is a Spirit ; He who is a Spirit hath spiritually begotten, as being incorporeal, an inscrutable and 
incomprehensible generation. The Son Himself says of the Father, The Lord said unto Me, Thou art My 
Son, to-day have I begotten Thee . Now this to-day is not recent, but eternal: a timeless to-day, before all 
ages. From the womb, before the morning star, have I begotten Thee . 


6. Believe thou therefore on Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, and a Son Only-Begotten, according to the 


calls “our mother from above;” and, while declaring that our politeuma , or citizenship, is in heaven, he 
predicates of it that it is really a city in heaven. This both Ezekiel had knowledge of and the Apostle John 
beheld. And the word of the new prophecy which is a part of our belief, attests how it foretold that there 
would be for a sign a picture of this very city exhibited to view previous to its manifestation. This 
prophecy, indeed, has been very lately fulfilled in an expedition to the East. For it is evident from the 
testimony of even heathen witnesses, that in Judaea there was suspended in the sky a city early every 
morning for forty days. As the day advanced, the entire figure of its walls would wane gradually, and 
sometimes it would vanish instantly. We say that this city has been provided by God for receiving the 
saints on their resurrection, and refreshing them with the abundance of all really spiritual blessings, as a 
recompense for those which in the world we have either despised or lost; since it is both just and God- 
worthy that His servants should have their joy in the place where they have also suffered affliction for His 
name’s sake. Of the heavenly kingdom this is the process. After its thousand years are over, within which 
period is completed the resurrection of the saints, who rise sooner or later according to their deserts 
there will ensue the destruction of the world and the conflagration of all things at the judgment: we shall 
then be changed in a moment into the substance of angels, even by the investiture of an incorruptible 
nature, and so be removed to that kingdom in heaven of which we have now been treating, just as if it had 
not been predicted by the Creator, and as if it were proving Christ to belong to the other god and as if he 
were the first and sole revealer of it. But now learn that it has been, in fact, predicted by the Creator, and 
that even without prediction it has a claim upon our faith in respect of the Creator. What appears to be 
probable to you, when Abraham’s seed, after the primal promise of being like the sand of the sea for 
multitude, is destined likewise to an equality with the stars of heaven—are not these the indications both 
of an earthly and a heavenly dispensation? When Isaac, in blessing his son Jacob, says, “God give thee of 
the dew of heaven, and the fatness of the earth,” are there not in his words examples of both kinds of 
blessing? Indeed, the very form of the blessing is in this instance worthy of notice. For in relation to Jacob, 
who is the type of the later and more excellent people, that is to say ourselves, first comes the promise of 
the heavenly dew, and afterwards that about the fatness of the earth. So are we first invited to heavenly 
blessings when we are separated from the world, and afterwards we thus find ourselves in the way of 
obtaining also earthly blessings. And your own gospel likewise has it in this wise: “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and these things shall be added unto you.” But to Esau the blessing promised is an 
earthly one, which he supplements with a heavenly, after the fatness of the earth, saying, “Thy dwelling 
shall be also of the dew of heaven.” For the dispensation of the Jews (who were in Esau, the prior of the 
sons in birth, but the later in affection ) at first was imbued with earthly blessings through the law, and 
afterwards brought round to heavenly ones through the gospel by faith. When Jacob sees in his dream the 
steps of a ladder set upon the earth, and reaching to heaven, with angels ascending and descending 
thereon, and the Lord standing above, we shall without hesitation venture to suppose, that by this ladder 
the Lord has in judgment appointed that the way to heaven is shown to men, whereby some may attain to 
it, and others fall therefrom. For why, as soon as he awoke out of his sleep, and shook through a dread of 
the spot, does he fall to an interpretation of his dream? He exclaims, “How terrible is this place!” And 
then adds, “This is none other than the house of God; this is the gate of heaven!” For he had seen Christ 
the Lord, the temple of God, and also the gate by whom heaven is entered. Now surely he would not have 
mentioned the gate of heaven, if heaven is not entered in the dispensation of the Creator. But there is now 
a gate provided by Christ, which admits and conducts to glory. Of this Amos says: “He buildeth His 
ascensions into heaven;” certainly not for Himself alone, but for His people also, who will be with Him. 
“And Thou shalt bind them about Thee,” says he, “like the adornment of a bride.” Accordingly the Spirit, 
admiring such as soar up to the celestial realms by these ascensions, says, “They fly, as if they were kites; 
they fly as clouds, and as young doves, unto me”—that is, simply like a dove. For we shall, according to 
the apostle, be caught up into the clouds to meet the Lord (even the Son of man, who shall come in the 
clouds, according to Daniel ) and so shall we ever be with the Lord, so long as He remains both on the 
earth and in heaven, who, against such as are thankless for both one promise and the other, calls the 
elements themselves to witness: “Hear, O heaven, and give ear, O earth.” Now, for my own part indeed, 
even though Scripture held out no hand of heavenly hope to me (as, in fact, it so often does), I should still 
possess a sufficient presumption of even this promise, in my present enjoyment of the earthly gift; and I 
should look out for something also of the heavenly, from Him who is the God of heaven as well as of earth. 
I should thus believe that the Christ who promises the higher blessings is (the Son) of Him who had also 
promised the lower ones; who had, moreover, afforded proofs of greater gifts by smaller ones; who had 
reserved for His Christ alone this revelation of a (perhaps ) unheard of kingdom, so that, while the earthly 
glory was announced by His servants, the heavenly might have God Himself for its messenger. You, 
however, argue for another Christ, from the very circumstance that He proclaims a new kingdom. You 
ought first to bring forward some example of His beneficence, that I may have no good reason for 
doubting the credibility of the great promise, which you say ought to be hoped for; nay, it is before all 
things necessary that you should prove that a heaven belongs to Him, whom you declare to be a promiser 
of heavenly things. As it is, you invite us to dinner, but do not point out your house; you assert a kingdom, 
but show us no royal state. Can it be that your Christ promises a kingdom of heaven, without having a 
heaven; as He displayed Himself man, without having flesh? O what a phantom from first to last! O hollow 
pretence of a mighty promise! 


Gospel which says, For God so loved the world, that He gave His Only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on Him should not perish, but have everlasting life . And again,He that believeth on the Son is 
not judged, but hath passed out of death into life . But he that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but 
the wrath of God abideth on him . And John testified concerning Him, saying, And we beheld His glory, 
glory as of the only-begotten from the father.—full of grace and truth : at whom the devils trembled and 
said, Ah! what have we to do with Thee, Jesus, Thou Son of the living God . 


7. He is then the Son of God by nature and not by adoption , begotten of the Father. And he that loveth 
Him that begat, loveth Him also that is begotten of Him ; but he that despiseth Him that is begotten casts 
back the insult upon Him who begat. And whenever thou hear of God begetting, sink not down in thought 
to bodily things, nor think of a corruptible generation, lest thou be guilty of impiety. God is a Spirit , His 
generation is spiritual: for bodies beget bodies, and for the generation of bodies time needs must 
intervene; but time intervenes not in the generation of the Son from the Father. And in our case what is 
begotten is begotten imperfect: but the Son of God was begotten perfect; for what He is now, that is He 
also from the beginning , begotten without beginning. We are begotten so as to pass from infantile 
ignorance to a state of reason: thy generation, O man, is imperfect, for thy growth is progressive. But 
think not that it is thus in His case, nor impute infirmity to Him who hath begotten. For if that which He 
begot was imperfect, and acquired its perfection in time, thou art imputing infirmity to Him who hath 
begotten; if so be, the Father did not bestow from the beginning that which, as thou sayest, time bestowed 
afterwards . 


8. Think not therefore that this generation is human, nor as Abraham begat Isaac. For in begetting Isaac, 
Abraham begat not what he would, but what another granted. But in God the Father’s begetting there is 
neither ignorance nor intermediate deliberation . For to say that He knew not what He was begetting is 
the greatest impiety; and it is no less impious to say, that after deliberation in time He then became a 
Father. For God was not previously without a Son, and afterwards in time became a Father; but hath the 
Son eternally, having begotten Him not as men beget men, but as Himself only knoweth, who begat Him 
before all ages Very God. 


9. For the Father being Very God begat the Son like unto Himself, Very God ; not as teachers beget 
disciples, not as Paul says to some, For in Christ Jesus I begat you through the Gospel . For in this case he 
who was not a son by nature became a son by discipleship, but in the former case He was a Son by nature, 
a true Son. Not as ye, who are to be illuminated, are now becoming sons of God: for ye also become sons, 
but by adoption of grace, as it is written, But as many as received Him, to them gave He the right to 
become children of God, even to them that believe on His name: which were begotten not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God . And we indeed are begotten of water and of the 
Spirit, but not thus was Christ begotten of the Father. For at the time of His Baptism addressing Him, and 
saying, This is My Son , He did not say, “This has now become My Son,” but, This is My Son; that He 
might make manifest, that even before the operation of Baptism He was a Son. 


10. The Father begat the Son, not as among men mind begets word. For the mind is substantially existent 
in us; but the word when spoken is dispersed into the air and comes to an end . But we know Christ to 
have been begotten not as a word pronounced , but as a Word substantially existing and living; not spoken 
by the lips, and dispersed, but begotten of the Father eternally and ineffably, in substance . For, In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God , sitting at God’s right hand; 
—the Word understanding the Father’s will, and creating all things at His bidding: the Word, which came 
down and went up; for the word of utterance when spoken comes not down, nor goes up; the Word 
speaking and saying, The things which I have seen with My Father, these I speak : the Word possessed of 
power, and reigning over all things: for the Father hath committed all things unto the Son . 


11. The Father then begat Him not in such wise as any man could understand, but as Himself only 
knoweth. For we profess not to tell in what manner He begat Him, but we insist that it was not in this 
manner. And not we only are ignorant of the generation of the Son from the Father, but so is every created 
nature. Speak to the earth, if perchance it may teach thee : and though thou inquire of all things which 
are upon the earth, they shall not be able to tell thee. For the earth cannot tell the substance of Him who 
is its own potter and fashioner. Nor is the earth alone ignorant, but the sun also : for the sun was created 
on the fourth day, without knowing what had been made in the three days before him; and he who knows 
not the things made in the three days before him, cannot tell forth the Maker Himself. Heaven will not 
declare this: for at the Father’s bidding the heaven also was like smoke established by Christ. Nor shall 
the heaven of heavens declare this, nor the waters which are above the heavens . Why then art thou cast 
down, O man, at being ignorant of that which even the heavens know not? Nay, not only are the heavens 
ignorant of this generation, but also every angelic nature. For if any one should ascend, were it possible, 
into the first heaven, and perceiving the ranks of the Angels there should approach and ask them how God 
begat His own Son, they would say perhaps, “We have above us beings greater and higher; ask them.” Go 
up to the second heaven and the third; attain, if thou canst, to Thrones, and Dominions, and Principalities, 
and Powers: and even if any one should reach them, which is impossible, they also would decline the 
explanation, for they know it not. 


12. For my part, I have ever wondered at the curiosity of the bold men, who by their imagined reverence 


fall into impiety. For though they know nothing of Thrones, and Dominions, and Principalities, and Powers, 
the workmanship of Christ, they attempt to scrutinise their Creator Himself. Tell me first, O most daring 
man, wherein does Throne differ from Dominion, and then scrutinise what pertains to Christ. Tell me what 
is a Principality, and what a Power, and what a Virtue, and what an Angel: and then search out their 
Creator, for all things were made by Him . But thou wilt not, or thou canst not ask Thrones or Dominions. 
What else is there that knoweth the deep things of God , save only the Holy Ghost, who spake the Divine 
Scriptures? But not even the Holy Ghost Himself has spoken in the Scriptures concerning the generation 
of the Son from the Father. Why then dost thou busy thyself about things which not even the Holy Ghost 
has written in the Scriptures? Thou that knowest not the things which are written, busiest thou thyself 
about the things which are not written? There are many questions in the Divine Scriptures; what is 
written we comprehend not, why do we busy ourselves about what is not written? It is sufficient for us to 
know that God hath begotten One Only Son. 


13. Be not ashamed to confess thine ignorance, since thou sharest ignorance with Angels. Only He who 
begat knoweth Him who was begotten, and He who is begotten of Him knoweth Him who begat. He who 
begat knoweth what He begat: and the Scriptures also testify that He who was begotten is God . For as 
the Father hath life in Himself, so also hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself ; and, that all men 
should honour the Son, even as they honour the Father ; and, as the Father quickeneth whom He will, 
even so the Son quickeneth whom He will . Neither He who begat suffered any loss, nor is anything 
lacking to Him who was begotten (I know that I have said these things many times, but it is for your safety 
that they are said so often): neither has He who begat, a Father, nor He who was begotten, a brother. 
Neither was He who begat changed into the Son , nor did He who was begotten become the Father . Of 
One Only Father there is One Only-begotten Son: neither two Unbegotten , nor two Only-begotten; but 
One Father, Unbegotten (for He is Unbegotten who hath no father); and One Son, eternally begotten of 
the Father; begotten not in time, but before all ages; not increased by advancement, but begotten that 
which He now is. 


14. We believe then In the Only-Begotten Son of God, Who Was Begotten of the Father Very God. For the 
True God begetteth not a false god, as we have said, nor did He deliberate and afterwards beget ; but He 
begat eternally, and much more swiftly than our words or thoughts: for we speaking in time, consume 
time; but in the case of the Divine Power, the generation is timeless. And as I have often said, He did not 
bring forth the Son from non-existence into being, nor take the non-existent into sonship : but the Father, 
being Eternal, eternally and ineffably begat One Only Son, who has no brother. Nor are there two first 
principles; but the Father is the head of the Son ; the beginning is One. For the Father begot the Son Very 
God, called Emmanuel; and Emmanuel being interpreted is, God with us . 


15. And wouldest thou know that He who was begotten of the Father, and afterwards became man, is 
God? Hear the Prophet saying, This is our God, none other shall be accounted of in comparison with Him. 
He hath found out every way of knowledge, and given it to Jacob His servant, and to Israel His beloved. 
Afterwards He was seen on earth, and conversed among men . Seest thou herein God become man, after 
the giving of the law by Moses? Hear also a second testimony to Christ’s Deity, that which has just now 
been read, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever . For lest, because of His presence here in the flesh, He 
should be thought to have been advanced after this to the Godhead, the Scripture says plainly, Therefore 
God, even Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows . Seest thou Christ as 
God anointed by God the Father? 


16. Wouldest thou receive yet a third testimony to Christ’s Godhead? Hear Esaias saying, Egypt hath 
laboured, and the merchandise of Ethiopia: and soon after, In Thee shall they make supplication, because 
God is in Thee, and there is no God save Thee. For Thou art God, and we knew it not, the God of Israel, 
the Saviour . Thou seest that the Son is God, having in Himself God the Father: saying almost the very 
same which He has said in the Gospels: The Father is in Me, and I am in the Father . He says not, Iam the 
Father, but the Father is in Me, and I am in the Father. And again He said not, I and the Father am one, 
but, I and the Father am one, that we should neither separate them, nor make a confusion of Son-Father . 
One they are because of the dignity pertaining to the Godhead, since God begat God. One in respect of 
their kingdom; for the Father reigns not over these, and the Son over those, lifting Himself up against His 
Father like Absalom: but the kingdom of the Father is likewise the kingdom of the Son. One they are, 
because there is no discord nor division between them: for what things the Father willeth, the Son willeth 
the same. One, because the creative works of Christ are no other than the Father’s; for the creation of all 
things is one, the Father having made them through the Son: For He spake, and they were made; He 
commanded, and they were created, saith the Psalmist . For He who speaks, speaks to one who hears: and 
He who commands, gives His commandment to one who is present with Him. 


17. The Son then is Very God, having the Father in Himself, not changed into the Father; for the Father 
was not made man, but the Son. For let the truth be freely spoken . The Father suffered not for us, but the 
Father sent Him who suffered. Neither let us say, There was a time when the Son was not; nor let us admit 
a Son who is the Father : but let us walk in the king’s highway; let us turn aside neither on the left hand 
nor on the right. Neither from thinking to honour the Son, let us call Him the Father; nor from thinking to 
honour the Father, imagine the Son to be some one of the creatures. But let One Father be worshipped 
through One Son, and let not their worship be separated. Let One Son be proclaimed, sitting at the right 


hand of the Father before all ages: sharing His throne not by advancement in time after His Passion, but 
by eternal possession. 


18. He who hath seen the Son, hath seen the Father : for in all things the Son is like to Him who begat 
Him ; begotten Life of Life and Light of Light, Power of Power, God of God; and the characteristics of the 
Godhead are unchangeable in the Son; and he who is counted worthy to behold Godhead in the Son, 
attains to the fruition of the Father. This is not my word, but that of the Only-begotten: Have I been so 
long time with you, and hast thou not known Me, Philip? He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father . And 
to be brief, let us neither separate them, nor make a confusion : neither say thou ever that the Son is 
foreign to the Father, nor admit those who say that the Father is at one time Father, and at another Son: 
for these are strange and impious statements, and not the doctrines of the Church. But the Father having 
begotten the Son, remained the Father and is not changed. He begat Wisdom, yet lost not wisdom 
Himself; and begat Power, yet became not weak: He begat God, but lost not His own Godhead: and neither 
did He lose anything Himself by diminution or change; nor has He who was begotten any thing wanting. 
Perfect is He who begat, Perfect that which was begotten: God was He who begat, God He who was 
begotten; God of all Himself, yet entitling the Father His own God. For He is not ashamed to say, I ascend 
unto My Father and your Father, and to My God and your God . 


19. But lest thou shouldest think that He is in a like sense Father of the Son and of the creatures, Christ 
drew a distinction in what follows. For He said not, “I ascend to our Father,” lest the creatures should be 
made fellows of the Only-begotten; but He said, My Father and your Father; in one way Mine, by nature; 
in another yours, by adoption. And again, to my God and your God, in one way Mine, as His true and Only- 
begotten Son, and in another way yours, as His workmanship . The Son of God then is Very God, ineffably 
begotten before all ages (for I say the same things often to you, that it may be graven upon your mind). 
This also believe, that God has a Son: but about the manner be not curious, for by searching thou wilt not 
find. Exalt not thyself, lest thou fall: think upon those things only which have been commanded thee . Tell 
me first what He is who begat, and then learn that which He begat; but if thou canst not conceive the 
nature of Him who hath begotten, search not curiously into the manner of that which is begotten. 


20. For godliness it sufficeth thee to know, as we have said, that God hath One Only Son, One naturally 
begotten; who began not His being when He was born in Bethlehem, but Before All Ages. For hear the 
Prophet Micah saying, And thou, Bethlehem, house of Ephrata, art little to be among the thousands of 
Judah. Out of thee shall come forth unto Me a Ruler, who shall feed My people Israel: and His goings forth 
are from the beginning, from days of eternity . Think not then of Him who is now come forth out of 
Bethlehem , but worship Him who was eternally begotten of the Father. Suffer none to speak of a 
beginning of the Son in time, but as a timeless Beginning acknowledge the Father. For the Father is the 
Beginning of the Son, timeless, incomprehensible, without beginning . The fountain of the river of 
righteousness, even of the Only-begotten, is the Father, who begat Him as Himself only knoweth. And 
wouldest thou know that our Lord Jesus Christ is King Eternal? Hear Him again saying, Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see My day, and he saw it, and was glad . And then, when the Jews received this 
hardly, He says what to them was still harder, Before Abraham was, I am . And again He saith to the 
Father, And now, Father, glorify Thou Me with Thine own self, with the glory which I had with Thee before 
the world was . He says plainly, “before the world was, I had the glory which is with Thee.” And again 
when He says, For Thou lovedst Me before the foundation of the world , He plainly declares, “The glory 
which I have with thee is from eternity.” 


21. We believe then In One Lord Jesus Christ, the Only-Begotten Son of God, Begotten of His Father Very 
God Before All Worlds, by Whom All Things Were Made. For whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers, all things were made through Him , and of things created none is exempted from 
His authority. Silenced be every heresy which brings in different creators and makers of the world; 
silenced the tongue which blasphemes the Christ the Son of God; let them be silenced who say that the 
sun is the Christ, for He is the sun’s Creator, not the sun which we see . Silenced be they who say that the 
world is the workmanship of Angels , who wish to steal away the dignity of the Only-begotten. For 
whether visible or invisible, whether thrones or dominions, or anything that is named, all things were 
made by Christ. He reigns over the things which have been made by Him, not having seized another’s 
spoils, but reigning over His own workmanship, even as the Evangelist John has said, All things were 
made by Him, and without Him was not anything made . All things were made by Him, the Father working 
by the Son. 


22. I wish to give also a certain illustration of what I am saying, but I know that it is feeble; for of things 
visible what can be an exact illustration of the Divine Power? But nevertheless as feeble be it spoken by 
the feeble to the feeble. For just as any king, whose son was a king, if he wished to form a city, might 
suggest to his son, his partner in the kingdom, the form of the city, and he having received the pattern, 
brings the design to completion; so, when the Father wished to form all things, the Son created all things 
at the Father’s bidding, that the act of bidding might secure to the Father His absolute authority , and yet 
the Son in turn might have authority over His own workmanship, and neither the Father be separated 
from the lordship over His own works, nor the Son rule over things created by others, but by Himself. For, 
as I have said, Angels did not create the world, but the Only-begotten Son, begotten, as I have said, before 
all ages, By Whom All Things Were Made, nothing having been excepted from His creation. And let this 


suffice to have been spoken by us so far, by the grace of Christ. 


23. But let us now recur to our profession of the Faith, and so for the present finish our discourse. Christ 
made all things, whether thou speak of Angels, or Archangels, of Dominions, or Thrones. Not that the 
Father wanted strength to create the works Himself, but because He willed that the Son should reign over 
His own workmanship, God Himself giving Him the design of the things to be made. For honouring His 
own Father the Only-begotten saith, The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do; 
for what things soever He doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise . And again, My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work , there being no opposition in those who work. For all Mine are Thine, and Thine are 
Mine, saith the Lord in the Gospels . And this we may certainly know from the Old and New Testaments. 
For He who said, Let us make man in our image and after our likeness , was certainly speaking to some 
one present. But clearest of all are the Psalmist’s words, He spake and they were made; He commanded, 
and they were created , as if the Father commanded and spake, and the Son made all things at the 
Father’s bidding. And this Job said mystically, Which alone spread out the heaven, and walketh upon the 
sea as on firm ground ; signifying to those who understand that He who when present here walked upon 
the sea is also He who aforetime made the heavens. And again the Lord saith, Or didst Thou take earth, 
and fashion clay into a living being ? then afterwards, Are the gates of death opened to Thee through fear, 
and did the door-keepers of hell shudder at sight of Thee ? thus signifying that He who through loving- 
kindness descended into hell, also in the beginning made man out of clay. 


24. Christ then is the Only-begotten Son of God, and Maker of the world. For He was in the world, and the 
world was made by Him; and He came unto His own, as the Gospel teaches us . And not only of the things 
which are seen, but also of the things which are not seen, is Christ the Maker at the Father’s bidding. For 
in Him, according to the Apostle, were all things created that are in the heavens, and that are upon the 
earth, things visible and invisible, whether thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers; all things 
have been created by Him and for Him; and He is before all, and in Him all things consist . Even if thou 
speak of the worlds, of these also Jesus Christ is the Maker by the Father’s bidding. For in these last days 
God spake unto us by His Son, whom He appointed heir of all things, by whom also He made the worlds . 
To whom be the glory, honour, might, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


LECTURE XII 
ON THE WORDS INCARNATE, AND MADE MAN 


Isaiah vii. 10-14 


“And the Lord spoke again unto Ahaz, saying, Ask thee a sign, &c.:” and “Behold! a virgin shall conceive, 
and bear a son, and shall call His name Emmanuel, &c.” 


1. Nurslings of purity and disciples of chastity, raise we our hymn to the Virgin-born God with lips full of 
purity. Deemed worthy to partake of the flesh of the Spiritual Lamb , let us take the head together with 
the feet , the Deity being understood as the head, and the Manhood taken as the feet. Hearers of the Holy 
Gospels, let us listen to John the Divine . For he who said, In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God , went on to say, and the Word was made flesh . For neither is it holy 
to worship the mere man, nor religious to say that He is God only without the Manhood. For if Christ is 
God, as indeed He is, but took not human nature upon Him, we are strangers to salvation. Let us then 
worship Him as God, but believe that He also was made Man. For neither is there any profit in calling Him 
man without Godhead nor any salvation in refusing to confess the Manhood together with the Godhead. 
Let us confess the presence of Him who is both King and Physician. For Jesus the King when about to 
become our Physician, girded Himself with the linen of humanity , and healed that which was sick. The 
perfect Teacher of babes became a babe among babes, that He might give wisdom to the foolish. The 
Bread of heaven came down on earth that He might feed the hungry. 


2. But the sons of the Jews by setting at nought Him that came, and looking for him who cometh in 
wickedness, rejected the true Messiah, and wait for the deceiver, themselves deceived; herein also the 
Saviour being found true, who said, Iam come in My Father’s name, and ye receive Me not: but if another 
shall come in his own name, him ye will receive . It is well also to put a question to the Jews. Is the 
Prophet Esaias, who saith that Emmanuel shall be born of a virgin, true or false ? For if they charge him 
with falsehood, no wonder: for their custom is not only to charge with falsehood, but also to stone the 
Prophets. But if the Prophet is true, point to the Emmanuel, and say, Whether is He who is to come, for 
whom ye are looking, to be born of a virgin or not? For if He is not to be born of a virgin, ye accuse the 
Prophet of falsehood: but if in Him that is to come ye expect this, why do ye reject that which has come to 
pass already? 


3. Let the Jews, then, be led astray, since they so will: but let the Church of God be glorified. For we 
receive God the Word made Man in truth, not, as heretics say , of the will of man and woman, but of The 
Virgin and the Holy Ghost according to the Gospel, Made Man , not in seeming but in truth. And that He 
was truly Man made of the Virgin, wait for the proper time of instruction in this Lecture, and thou shalt 
receive the proofs : for the error of the heretics is manifold. And some have said that He has not been 


born at all of a virgin : others that He has been born, not of a virgin, but of a wife dwelling with a 
husband. Others say that the Christ is not God made Man, but a man made God . For they dared to say 
that not He—the pre-existent Word—was made Man; but a certain man was by advancement crowned. 


4. But remember thou what was said yesterday concerning His Godhead. Believe that He the Only- 
begotten Son of God—He Himself was again begotten of a Virgin. Believe the Evangelist John when he 
says, And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us . For the Word is eternal, Begotten of the Father 
Before All Worlds: but the flesh He took on Him recently for our sake. Many contradict this, and say: 
“What cause was there so great, for God to come down into humanity? And, is it at all God’s nature to 
hold intercourse with men? And, is it possible for a virgin to bear, without man?” Since then there is much 
controversy, and the battle has many forms, come, let us by the grace of Christ, and the prayers of those 
who are present, resolve each question. 


5. And first let us inquire for what cause Jesus came down. Now mind not my argumentations, for perhaps 
thou mayest be misled but unless thou receive testimony of the Prophets on each matter, believe not what 
I say: unless thou learn from the Holy Scriptures concerning the Virgin, and the place, the time, and the 
manner, receive not testimony from man . For one who at present thus teaches may possibly be suspected: 
but what man of sense will suspect one that prophesied a thousand and more years beforehand? If then 
thou seekest the cause of Christ’s coming, go back to the first book of the Scriptures. In six days God 
made the world: but the world was for man. The sun however resplendent with bright beams, yet was 
made to give light to man, yea, and all living creatures were formed to serve us: herbs and trees were 
created for our enjoyment. All the works of creation were good, but none of these was an image of God, 
save man only. The sun was formed by a mere command, but man by God’s hands: Let us make man after 
our image, and after our likeness . A wooden image of an earthly king is held in honour; how much more a 
rational image of God? 


But when this the greatest of the works of creation was disporting himself in Paradise, the envy of the 
Devil cast him out. The enemy was rejoicing over the fall of him whom he had envied: wouldest thou have 
had the enemy continue to rejoice? Not daring to accost the man because of his strength, he accosted as 
being weaker the woman, still a virgin: for it was after the expulsion from Paradise that Adam knew his 
wife . 


6. Cain and Abel succeeded in the second generation of mankind: and Cain was the first murderer. 
Afterwards a deluge was poured abroad because of the great wickedness of men: fire came down from 
heaven upon the people of Sodom because of their transgression. After a time God chose out Israel: but 
Israel also turned aside, and the chosen race was wounded. For while Moses stood before God in the 
mount, the people were worshipping a calf instead of God. In the lifetime of Moses, the law-giver who had 
said, Thou shalt not commit adultery, a man dared to enter a place of harlotry and transgress . After 
Moses, Prophets were sent to cure Israel: but in their healing office they lamented that they were not able 
to overcome the disease, so that one of them says, Woe is me! for the godly man is perished out of the 
earth, and there is none that doeth right among men : and again, They are all gone out of the way, they 
are together became unprofitable; there is none that doeth good, no, not one : and again, Cursing and 
stealing, and adultery, and murder are poured out upon the land . Their sons and their daughters they 
sacrificed unto devils . They used auguries, and enchantments, and divinations . And again, they fastened 
their garments with cords, and made hangings attached to the altar . 


7. Very great was the wound of man’s nature; from the feet to the head there was no soundness in it; none 
could apply mollifying ointment, neither oil, nor bandages . Then bewailing and wearying themselves, the 
Prophets said, Who shall give salvation out of Sion ? And again, Let Thy hand be upon the man of Thy 
right hand, and upon the son of man whom Thou madest strong for Thyself: so will not we go back from 
Thee . And another of the Prophets entreated, saying, Bow the heavens, O Lord and come down . The 
wounds of man’s nature pass our healing. They slew Thy Prophets, and cast down Thine altars . The evil is 
irretrievable by us, and needs thee to retrieve it. 


8. The Lord heard the prayer of the Prophets. The Father disregarded not the perishing of our race; He 
sent forth His Son, the Lord from heaven, as healer: and one of the Prophets saith, The Lord whom ye 
seek, cometh, and shall suddenly come . Whither? The Lord shall come to His own temple, where ye 
stoned Him. Then another of the Prophets, on hearing this, saith to him: In speaking of the salvation of 
God, speakest thou quietly? In preaching the good tidings of God’s coming for salvation, speakest thou in 
secret? O thou that bringest good tidings to Zion, get thee up into the high mountain. Speak to the cities 
of Judah. What am I to speak? Behold our God! Behold! the Lord cometh with strength ! Again the Lord 
Himself saith, Behold! I come, and I will dwell in the midst of thee, saith the Lord. And many nations shall 
flee unto the Lord . The Israelites rejected salvation through Me: I come to gather all nations and tongues 
. For He came to His own and His own received Him not . Thou comest and what dost Thou bestow on the 
nations? I come to gather all nations, and I will leave on them a sign . For from My conflict upon the Cross 
I give to each of My soldiers a royal seal to bear upon his forehead. Another also of the Prophets said, He 
bowed the heavens also, and came down; and darkness was under His feet . For His coming down from 
heaven was not known by men. 


9. Afterwards Solomon hearing his father David speak these things, built a wondrous house, and 


foreseeing Him who was to come into it, said in astonishment, Will God in very deed dwell with men on 
the earth ? Yea, saith David by anticipation in the Psalm inscribed For Solomon, wherein is this, He shall 
come down like rain into a fleece : rain, because of His heavenly nature, and into a fleece, because of His 
humanity. For rain, coming down into a fleece, comes down noiselessly: so that the Magi, not knowing the 
mystery of the Nativity, say, Where is He that is born King of the Jews ? and Herod being troubled 
inquired concerning Him who was born, and said, Where is the Christ to be born ? 


10. But who is this that cometh down? He says in what follows, And with the sun He endureth, and before 
the moon generations of generations . And again another of the Prophets saith, Rejoice greatly, O 
daughter of Sion, shout, O daughter of Jerusalem. Behold! thy King cometh unto thee, just and having 
salvation . Kings are many; of which speakest thou, O Prophet? Give us a sign which other Kings have not. 
If thou say, A king clad in purple, the dignity of the apparel has been anticipated. If thou say, Guarded by 
spear-men, and sitting in a golden chariot, this also has been anticipated by others. Give us a sign peculiar 
to the King whose coming thou announcest. And the Prophet maketh answer and saith, Behold! thy King 
cometh unto thee, just, and having salvation: He is meek, and riding upon an ass and a young foal, not on 
a chariot. Thou hast a unique sign of the King who came. Jesus alone of kings sat upon an unyoked foal, 
entering into Jerusalem with acclamations as a king. And when this King is come, what doth He? Thou 
also by the blood of the covenant hast sent forth thy prisoners out of the pit wherein is no water . 


11. But He might perchance even sit upon a foal: give us rather a sign, where the King that entereth shall 
stand. And give the sign not far from the city, that it may not be unknown to us: and give us the sign plain 
before our eyes, that even when in the city we may behold the place. And the Prophet again makes 
answer, saying: And His feet shall stand in that day upon the Mount of Olives which is before Jerusalem on 
the east . Does any one standing within the city fail to behold the place? 


12. We have two signs, and we desire to learn a third. Tell us what the Lord doth when He is come. 
Another Prophet saith, Behold! our God, and afterwards, He will come and save us. Then the eyes of the 
blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall hear: then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the 
tongue of the stammerers shall be distinct . But let yet another testimony be told us. Thou sayest, O 
Prophet, that the Lord cometh, and doeth signs such as never were: what other clear sign tellest thou? 
The Lord Himself entereth into judgment with the elders of His people, and with the princes thereof . A 
notable sign! The Master judged by His servants, the elders, and submitting to it. 


13. These things the Jews read, but hear not: for they have stopped the ears of their heart, that they may 
not hear. But let us believe in Jesus Christ, as having come in the flesh and been made Man, because we 
could not receive Him otherwise. For since we could not look upon or enjoy Him as He was, He became 
what we are, that so we might be permitted to enjoy Him. For if we cannot look full on the sun, which was 
made on the fourth day, could we behold God its Creator ? The Lord came down in fire on Mount Sinai, 
and the people could not bear it, but said to Moses, Speak thou with us, and we will hear; and let not God 
speak to us, lest we die : and again, For who is there of all flesh that hath heard the voice of the living God 
speaking out of the midst of the fire, and shall live ? If to hear the voice of God speaking is a cause of 
death, how shall not the sight of God Himself bring death? And what wonder? Even Moses himself saith, I 
exceedingly fear and quake . 


14. What wouldest thou then? That He who came for our salvation should become a minister of 
destruction because men could not bear Him? or that He should suit His grace to our measure? Daniel 
could not bear the vision of an Angel, and wert thou capable of the sight of the Lord of Angels? Gabriel 
appeared, and Daniel fell down: and of what nature or in what guise was he that appeared? His 
countenance was like lightning ; not like the sun: and his eyes as lamps of fire, not as a furnace of fire: 
and the voice of his words as the voice of a multitude, not as the voice of twelve legions of angels; 
nevertheless the Prophet fell down. And the Angel cometh unto him, saying, Fear not, Daniel, stand 
upright: be of good courage, thy words are heard . And Daniel says, I stood up trembling : and not even so 
did he make answer, until the likeness of a man’s hand touched him. And when he that appeared was 
changed into the appearance of a man, then Daniel spoke: and what saith he? O my Lord, at the vision of 
Thee my inward parts were turned within me, and no strength remaineth in me, neither is there breath 
left in me . If an Angel appearing took away the Prophet’s voice and strength, would the appearance of 
God have allowed him to breathe? And until there touched me as it were a vision of a man , saith the 
Scripture, Daniel took not courage. So then after trial shewn of our weakness, the Lord assumed that 
which man required: for since man required to hear from one of like countenance, the Saviour took on 
Him the nature of like affections, that men might be the more easily instructed. 


15. Learn also another cause. Christ came that He might be baptized, and might sanctify Baptism: He 
came that He might work wonders, walking upon the waters of the sea. Since then before His appearance 
in flesh, the sea saw Him and fled, and Jordan was turned back , the Lord took to Himself His body, that 
the sea might endure the sight, and Jordan receive Him without fear. This then is one cause; but there is 
also a second. Through Eve yet virgin came death; through a virgin, or rather from a virgin, must the Life 
appear: that as the serpent beguiled the one, so to the other Gabriel might bring good tidings . Men 
forsook God, and made carved images of men. Since therefore an image of man was falsely worshipped as 
God, God became truly Man, that the falsehood might be done away. The Devil had used the flesh as an 


instrument against us; and Paul knowing this, saith, But I see another law in my members warring against 
the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity , and the rest. By the very same weapons, therefore, 
wherewith the Devil used to vanquish us, have we been saved. The Lord took on Him from us our likeness, 
that He might save man’s nature: He took our likeness, that He might give greater grace to that which 
lacked; that sinful humanity might become partaker of God. For where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound . It behoved the Lord to suffer for us; but if the Devil had known Him, he would not have 
dared to approach Him. For had they known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of Glory . His body 
therefore was made a bait to death that the dragon , hoping to devour it, might disgorge those also who 
had been already devoured . For Death prevailed and devoured; and again, God wiped away every tear 
from off every face . 


16. Was it without reason that Christ was made Man? Are our teachings ingenious phrases and human 
subtleties? Are not the Holy Scriptures our salvation? Are not the predictions of the Prophets? Keep then, 
I pray thee, this deposit undisturbed, and let none remove thee: believe that God became Man. But though 
it has been proved possible for Him to be made Man, yet if the Jews still disbelieve, let us hold this forth 
to them: What strange thing do we announce in saying that God was made Man, when yourselves say that 
Abraham received the Lord as a guest ? What strange thing do we announce, when Jacob says, For I have 
seen God face to face, and my life is preserved ? The Lord, who ate with Abraham, ate also with us. What 
strange thing then do we announce? Nay more, we produce two witnesses, those who stood before Lord 
on Mount Sinai: Moses was in a clift of the rock , and Elias was once in a clift of the rock : they being 
present with Him at His Transfiguration on Mount Tabor, spoke to the Disciples of His decease which fire 
should accomplish at Jerusalem . But, as I said before, it has been proved possible for Him to be made 
man: and the rest of the proofs may be left for the studious to collect. 


17. My statement, however, promised to declare also the time of the Saviour’s and the place: and I must 
not go away convicted of falsehood, but rather send away the Church’s novices well assured. Let us 
therefore inquire the time when our Lord came: because His coming is recent, and is disputed: and 
because Christ Jesus is the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever . Moses then, the prophet, saith, A 
Prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto me : but let that “like unto 
me” be reserved awhile to be examined in its proper place . But when cometh this Prophet that is 
expected? Recur, he says, to what has been written by me: examine carefully Jacob’s prophecy addressed 
to Judah: Judah, thee may thy brethren praise, and afterwards, not to quote the whole, A prince shall not 
fail out of Judah, nor a ruler from his loins, until He come, for whom it is reserved; and He is the 
expectation, not of the Jews but of the Gentiles . He gave, therefore, as a sign of Christ’s advent the 
cessation of the Jewish rule. If they are not now under the Romans, the Christ is not yet come: if they still 
have a prince of the race of Judah and of David , he is not yet come that was expected. For I am ashamed 
to tell of their recent doings concerning those who are now called Patriarchs among them, and what their 
descent is, and who their mother: but I leave it to those who know. But He that cometh as the expectation 
of the Gentiles, what further sign then hath He? He says next, Binding his foal unto the vine . Thou seest 
that foal which was clearly announced by Zachariah . 


18. But again thou askest yet another testimony of the time. The Lord said unto Me, Thou art My Son; this 
day have I begotten Thee: and a few words further on, Thou shalt rule them with a rod of iron . I have said 
before that the kingdom of the Romans is clearly called a rod of iron; but what is wanting concerning this 
let us further call to mind out of Daniel. For in relating and interpreting to Nebuchadnezzar the image of 
the statue, he tells also his whole vision concerning it: and that a stone cut out of a mountain without 
hands, that is, not set up by human contrivance, should overpower the whole world: and he speaks most 
clearly thus; And in the days of those kingdoms the God of heaven shall set up a kingdom, which shall 
never be destroyed, and His kingdom shall not be left to another people . 


19. But we seek still more clearly the proof of the time of His coming. For man being hard to persuade, 
unless he gets the very years for a clear calculation, does not believe what is stated. What then is the 
season, and what the manner of the time? It is when, on the failure of the kings descended from Judah, 
Herod a foreigner succeeds to the kingdom? The Angel, therefore, who converses with Daniel says, and do 
thou now mark the words, And thou shalt know and understand: From the going forth of the word for 
making answer , and for the building of Jerusalem, until Messiah the Prince are seven weeks and three 
score and two weeks . Now three score and nine weeks of years contain four hundred and eighty-three 
years. He said, therefore, that after the building of Jerusalem, four hundred and eighty-three years having 
passed, and the rulers having failed, then cometh a certain king of another race, in whose time the Christ 
is to be born. Now Darius the Mede built the city in the sixth year of his own reign, and first year of the 
66th Olympiad according to the Greeks. Olympiad is the name among the Greeks of the games celebrated 
after four years, because of the day which in every four years of the sun’s courses is made up of the three 
(supernumerary) hours in each year. And Herod is king in the 186th Olympiad, in the 4th year thereof. 
Now from the 66th to the 186th Olympiad there are 120 Olympiads intervening, and a little over. So then 
the 120 Olympiads make up 480 years: for the other three years remaining are perhaps taken up in the 
interval between the first and fourth years. And there thou hast the proof according to the Scripture 
which saith, From the going forth of the word that Jerusalem be restored and built until Messiah the 
Prince are seven weeks and sixty-two weeks. Of the times, therefore, thou hast for the present this proof, 
although there are also other different interpretations concerning the aforesaid weeks of years in Daniel. 


20. But now hear the place of the promise, as Micah says, And thou, Bethlehem, house of Ephrathah, art 
thou little to be among the thousands of Judah? For out of thee shall come forth unto Me a ruler, to be 
governor in Israel: and His goings forth are front the beginning, from the days of eternity . But assuredly 
as to the places, thou being an inhabitant of Jerusalem, knowest also beforehand what is written in the 
hundred and thirty-first psalm. Lo! we heard of it at Ephrathah, we found it in the plains of the wood . For 
a few years ago the place was woody . Again thou hast heard Habakkuk say to the Lord, When the years 
draw nigh, thou shalt be made known, when the time is come, thou shalt be shewn . And what is the sign, 
O Prophet, of the Lord’s coming? And presently he saith, In the midst of two lives shalt thou be known , 
plainly saying this to the Lord, “Having come in the flesh thou livest and diest, and after rising from the 
dead thou livest again.” Further, from what part of the region round Jerusalem cometh He? From east, or 
west, or north, or south? Tell us exactly. And he makes answer most plainly and says, God shall come from 
Teman (now Teman is by interpretation south’) and the Holy One from Mount Paran , shady, woody: what 
the Psalmist spake in like words, We found it in the plains of the wood. 


21. We ask further, of whom cometh He and how? And this Esaias tells us: Behold! the virgin shall 
conceive in her womb, and shall bring forth a Son, and they shall call His name Emmanuel . This the Jews 
contradict, for of old it is their wont wickedly to oppose the truth: and they say that it is not written “the 
virgin,” but “the damsel.” But though I assent to what they say, even so I find the truth. For we must ask 
them, If a virgin be forced, when does she cry out and call for helpers, after or before the outrage? If, 
therefore, the Scripture elsewhere says, The betrothed damsel cried, and there was none to save her , 
doth it not speak of a virgin? 


But that you may learn more plainly that even a virgin is called in Holy Scripture a “damsel,” hear the 
Book of the Kings, speaking of Abishag the Shunamite, And the damsel was very fair : for that as a virgin 
she was chosen and brought to David is admitted. 


22. But the Jews say again, This was said to Ahaz in reference to Hezekiah. Well, then, let us read the 
Scripture: Ask thee a sign of the Lord thy God, in the depth or in the height . And the sign certainly must 
be something astonishing. For the water from the rock was a sign, the sea divided, the sun turning back, 
and the like. But in what I am going to mention there is still more manifest refutation of the Jews. (I know 
that I am speaking at much length, and that my hearers are wearied: but bear with the fulness of my 
statements, because it is for Christ’s sake these questions are moved, and they concern no ordinary 
matters.) Now as Isaiah spoke this in the reign of Ahaz, and Ahaz reigned only sixteen years, and the 
prophecy was spoken to him within these years, the objection of the Jews is refuted by the fact that the 
succeeding king, Hezekiah, son of Ahaz, was twenty-five years old when he began to reign: for as the 
prophecy is confined within sixteen years, he must have been begotten of Ahaz full nine years before the 
prophecy. What need then was there to utter the prophecy concerning one who had been already begotten 
even before the reign of father Ahaz ? For he said not, hath conceived, but “the virgin shall conceive,” 
speaking as with foreknowledge . 


23. We know then for certain that the Lord was to be born of a Virgin, but we have to shew of what family 
the Virgin was. The Lord sware in truth unto David, and will not set it aside. Of the fruit of body will I set 
upon thy throne : and again, seed will I establish for ever, and his throne as the days of heaven . And 
afterwards, Once have I sworn by My holiness that I will not lie unto David. His seed shall endure for ever, 
and his throne as the sun before Me, and as the moon established for ever . Thou seest that the discourse 
is of Christ, not of Solomon. For Solomon’s throne endured not as the sun. But if any deny this, because 
Christ sat not on David’s throne of wood, we will bring forward that saying, The Scribes and the Pharisees 
sit in Moses’ seat : for it signifies not his wooden seat, but the authority of his teaching. In like manner 
then I would have you seek for David’s throne not the throne of wood, but the kingdom itself. Take, too, as 
my witnesses the children who cried aloud,Hosanna to the Son of David , blessed is the King of Israel . 
And the blind men also say, Son of David, have mercy on us . Gabriel too testifies plainly to Mary, saying, 
And the Lord God shall give unto Him the throne of His father David . Paul also saith, Remember Jesus 
Christ raised from the dead, of the seed of David, according to my Gospel : and in the beginning of the 
Epistle to the Romans he saith, Which was made of the seed of David according to the flesh . Receive thou 
therefore Him that was born of David, believing the prophecy which saith, And in that day there shall be a 
root of Jesse, and He that shall rise to rule over the Gentiles: in Him shall the Gentiles trust . 


24. But the Jews are much troubled at these things. This also Isaiah foreknew, saying, And they shall wish 
that they had been burnt with fire: for unto us a child is born (not unto them), unto us a Son is given . 
Mark thou that at first He was the Son of God, then was given to us. And a little after he says, And of His 
peace there is no bound . The Romans have bounds: of the kingdom of the Son of God there is no bound. 
The Persians and the Medes have bounds, but the Son has no bound. Then next, upon the throne of David, 
and upon his kingdom to order it. The Holy Virgin, therefore, is from David. 


25. For it became Him who is most pure, and a teacher of purity, to have come forth from a pure bride- 
chamber. For if he who well fulfils the office of a priest of Jesus abstains from a wife, how should Jesus 
Himself be born of man and woman? For thou, saith He in the Psalms, art He that took Me out of the 
womb . Mark that carefully, He that took Me out of the womb, signifying that He was begotten without 
man, being taken from a virgin’s womb and flesh. For the manner is different with those who are begotten 


according to the course of marriage. 


26. And from such members He is not ashamed to assume flesh, who is the framer of those very members. 
But then who telleth us this? The Lord saith unto Jeremiah: Before I formed thee in the belly, I knew thee: 
and before thou camest forth out of the womb, I sanctified thee . If, then, in fashioning man He was not 
ashamed of the contact, was He ashamed in fashioning for His own sake the holy Flesh, the veil of His 
Godhead? It is God who even now creates the children in the womb, as it is written in Job, Hast thou not 
poured me out as milk, and curdled me like cheese? Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh, and hast 
knit me together with bones and sinews . There is nothing polluted in the human frame except a man 
defile this with fornication and adultery. He who formed Adam formed Eve also, and male and female were 
formed by God’s hands. None of the members of the body as formed from the beginning is polluted. Let 
the mouths of all heretics be stopped who slander their bodies, or rather Him who formed them. But let us 
remember Paul’s saying, Know ye not that your bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost which is in you ? 
And again the Prophet hath spoken before in the person of Jesus, My flesh is from them : and in another 
place it is written, Therefore will He give them up, until the time that she bringeth forth . And what is the 
sign? He tells us in what follows, She shall bring forth, and the remnant of their brethren shall return. And 
what are the nuptial pledges of the Virgin, the holy bride? And I will betroth thee unto Me in faithfulness . 
And Elizabeth, talking with Mary, speaks in like manner: And blessed is she that believed; for there shall 
be a performance of those things which were told her from the Lord . 


27. But both Greeks and Jews harass us and say that it was impossible for the Christ to be born of a 
virgin. As for the Greeks we will stop their mouths from their own fables. For ye who say that stones being 
thrown were changed into men , how say ye that it is impossible for a virgin to bring forth? Ye who fable 
that a daughter was born from the brain , how say ye that it is impossible for a son to have been born from 
a virgin’s womb? Ye who falsely say that Dionysus was born from the thigh of your Zeus , how set ye at 
nought our truth? I know that I am speaking of things unworthy of the present audience: but in order that 
thou in due season mayest rebuke the Greeks, we have brought these things forward answering them 
from their own fables. 


28. But those of the circumcision meet thou with this question: Whether is harder, for an aged woman, 
barren and past age, to bear, or for a virgin in the prime of youth to conceive? Sarah was barren, and 
though it had ceased to be with her after the manner of women, yet, contrary to nature, she bore a child. 
If, then, it is against nature for a barren woman to conceive, and also for a virgin, either, therefore, reject 
both, or accept both. For it is the same God who both wrought the one and appointed the other. For thou 
wilt not dare to say that it was possible for God in that former case, and impossible in this latter. And 
again: how is it natural for a man’s hand to be changed in a single hour into a different appearance and 
restored again? How then was the hand of Moses made white as snow, and at once restored again? But 
thou sayest that God’s will made the change. In that case God’s will has the power, and has it then no 
power in this case? That moreover was a sign concerning the Egyptians only, but this was a sign given to 
the whole world. But whether is the more difficult, O ye Jews? For a virgin to bear, or for a rod to be 
quickened into a living creature? Ye confess that in the case of Moses a perfectly straight rod became like 
a serpent, and was terrible to him who cast it down, and he who before held the rod fast, fled from it as 
from a serpent; for a serpent in truth it was: but he fled not because he feared that which he held, but 
because he dreaded Him that had changed it. A rod had teeth and eyes like a serpent: do then seeing eyes 
grow out of a rod, and cannot a child be born of a virgin’s womb, if God wills? For I say nothing of the fact 
that Aaron’s rod also produced in a single night what other trees produce in several years. For who knows 
not that a rod, after losing its bark, will never sprout, not even if it be planted in the midst of rivers? But 
since God is not dependent on the nature of trees, but is the Creator of their natures, the unfruitful, and 
dry, and barkless rod budded, and blossomed, and bare almonds. He, then, who for the sake of the typical 
high-priest gave fruit supernaturally to the rod, would He not for the sake of the true High-Priest grant to 
the Virgin to bear a child? 


29. These are excellent suggestions of the narratives: but the Jews still contradict, and do not yield to the 
statements concerning the rod, unless they may be persuaded by similar strange and supernatural births. 
Question them, therefore, in this way: of whom in the beginning was Eve begotten? What mother 
conceived her the motherless? But the Scripture saith that she was born out of Adam’s side. Is Eve then 
born out of a man’s side without a mother, and is a child not to be born without a father, of a virgin’s 
womb? This debt of gratitude was due to men from womankind: for Eve was begotten of Adam, and not 
conceived of a mother, but as it were brought forth of man alone. Mary, therefore, paid the debt, of 
gratitude, when not by man but of herself alone in an immaculate way she conceived of the Holy Ghost by 
the power of God. 


30. But let us take what is yet a greater wonder than this. For that of bodies bodies should be conceived, 
even if wonderful, is nevertheless possible: but that the dust of the earth should become a man, this is 
more wonderful. That clay moulded together should assume the coats and splendours of the eyes, this is 
more wonderful. That out of dust of uniform appearance should be produced both the firmness of bones, 
and the softness of lungs, and other different kinds of members, this is wonderful. That clay should be 
animated and travel round the world self moved, and should build houses, this is wonderful. That clay 
should teach, and talk, and act as carpenter, and as king, this is wonderful. Whence, then, O ye most 


ignorant Jews, was Adam made? Did not God take dust from the earth, and fashion this wonderful frame? 
Is then clay changed into an eye, and cannot a virgin bear a son. Does that which for men is more 
impossible take place, and is that which is possible never to occur? 


31. Let us remember these things, brethren: let us use these weapons in our defence. Let us not endure 
those heretics who teach Christ’s coming as a phantom. Let us abhor those also who say that the 
Saviour’s birth was of husband and wife; who have dared to say that He was the child of Joseph and Mary, 
because it is written, And he took unto him his wife . For let us remember Jacob who before he received 
Rachel, said to Laban, Give me my wife . For as she before the wedded state, merely because there was a 
promise, was called the wife of Jacob, so also Mary, because she had been betrothed, was called the wife 
of Joseph. Mark also the accuracy of the Gospel, saying, And in the sixth month the Angel Gabriel was 
sent from God unto a city of Galilee, named Nazareth, to a virgin espoused to a man whose name was 
Joseph , and so forth. And again when the census took place, and Joseph went up to enrol himself, what 
saith the Scripture? And Joseph also went up from Galilee, to enrol himself with Mary who was espoused 
to him, being great with child . For though she was with child, yet it said not “with his wife,” but with her 
who was espoused to him. For God sent forth His Son, says Paul, not made of a man and a woman, but 
made of a woman only, that is of a virgin. For that the virgin also is called a woman, we shewed before . 
For He who makes souls virgin, was born of a Virgin. 


32. But thou wonderest at the event: even she herself who bare him wondered at this. For she saith to 
Gabriel, How shall this be to me, since I know not a man? But he says, The Holy Ghost shall came upon 
thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: wherefore also the holy thing which is to be 
born shall be called the Son of God . Immaculate and undefiled was His generation: for where the Holy 
Spirit breathes, there all pollution is taken away: undefiled from the Virgin was the incarnate generation 
of the Only-begotten. And if the heretics gainsay the truth, the Holy Ghost shall convict them: that 
overshadowing power of the Highest shall wax wroth: Gabriel shall stand face to face against them in the 
day of judgment: the place of the manger, which received the Lord, shall put them to shame. The 
shepherds, who then received the good tidings, shall bear witness; and the host of the Angels who sang 
praises and hymns, and said, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace among men of His good 
pleasure : the Temple into which He was then carried up on the fortieth day: the pairs of turtle-doves, 
which were offered on His behalf : and Symeon who then took Him up in his arms, and Anna the 
prophetess who was present. 


33. Since God then beareth witness, and the Holy Ghost joins in the witness, and Christ says, Why do ye 
seek to kill me, a man who has told you the truth ? let the heretics be silenced who speak against His 
humanity, for they speak against Him, who saith, Handle me, and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye see me have . Adored be the Lord the Virgin-born, and let Virgins acknowledge the crown of 
their own state: let the order also of Solitaries acknowledge the glory of chastity for we men are not 
deprived of the dignity of chastity. In the Virgin’s womb the Saviour’s period of nine months was passed: 
but the Lord was for thirty and three years a man: so that if a virgin glories because of the nine months, 
much more we because of the many years. 


34. But let us all by God’s grace run the race of chastity, young men and maidens, old men and children ; 
not going after wantonness, but praising the name of Christ. Let us not be ignorant of the glory of 
chastity: for its crown is angelic, and its excellence above man. Let us be chary of our bodies which are to 
shine as the sun: let us not for short pleasure defile so great, so noble a body: for short and momentary is 
the sin, but the shame for many years and for ever. Angels walking upon earth are they who practise 
chastity: the Virgins have their portion with Mary the Virgin. Let all vain ornament be banished, and every 
hurtful glance, and all wanton gait, and every flowing robe, and perfume enticing to pleasure. But in all 
for perfume let there be the prayer of sweet odour, and the practice of good works, and the sanctification 
of our bodies: that the Virgin-born Lord may say even of us, both men who live in chastity and women who 
wear the crown, I will dwell in them; and walk in them, and I will be their God, and they shall be My 
people . To whom be the glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


LECTURE XIII 


ON THE WORDS, CRUCIFIED AND BURIED 
Isaiah liii. 1, 7 


Who hath believed our report? and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed? . . . He is brought as a lamb 
to the slaughter, &c. 


1. Every deed of Christ is a cause of glorying to the Catholic Church, but her greatest of all glorying is in 
the Cross; and knowing this, Paul says, But God forbid that I should glory, save in the Cross of Christ . For 
wondrous indeed it was, that one who was blind from his birth should receive sight in Siloam ; but what is 
this compared with the blind of the whole world? A great thing it was, and passing nature, for Lazarus to 
rise again on the fourth day; but the grace extended to him alone, and what was it compared with the 
dead in sins throughout the world? Marvellous it was, that five loaves should pour forth food for the five 


BOOK IV 


IN WHICH TERTULLIAN PURSUES HIS ARGUMENT. JESUS IS THE CHRIST OF THE CREATOR. HE DERIVES HIS 
PROOFS FROM ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL; THAT BEING THE ONLY HISTORICAL PORTION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
PARTIALLY ACCEPTED BY MARCION. THIS BOOK MAY ALSO BE REGARDED AS A COMMENTARY ON ST. LUKE. IT 
GIVES REMARKABLE PROOF OF TERTULLIAN’S GRASP OF SCRIPTURE, AND PROVES THAT “THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IS NOT CONTRARY TO THE NEW.” IT ALSO ABOUNDS IN STRIKING EXPOSITIONS OF SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES, 
EMBRACING PROFOUND VIEWS OF REVELATION, IN CONNECTION WITH THE NATURE OF MAN 


CHAPTER I 


EXAMINATION OF THE ANTITHESES OF MARCION, BRINGING THEM TO THE TEST OF MARCION’S OWN GOSPEL. 
CERTAIN TRUE ANTITHESES IN THE DISPENSATIONS OF THE OLD AND THE NEW TESTAMENTS. THESE 
VARIATIONS QUITE COMPATIBLE WITH ONE AND THE SAME GOD, WHO ORDERED THEM 


Every opinion and the whole scheme of the impious and sacrilegious Marcion we now bring to the test of 
that very Gospel which, by his process of interpolation, he has made his own. To encourage a belief of this 
Gospel he has actually devised for it a sort of dower, in a work composed of contrary statements set in 
opposition, thence entitled Antitheses, and compiled with a view to such a severance of the law from the 
gospel as should divide the Deity into two, nay, diverse, gods—one for each Instrument, or Testament as it 
is more usual to call it; that by such means he might also patronize belief in “the Gospel according to the 
Antitheses.” These, however, I would have attacked in special combat, hand to hand; that is to say, I would 
have encountered singly the several devices of the Pontic heretic, if it were not much more convenient to 
refute them in and with that very gospel to which they contribute their support. Although it is so easy to 
meet them at once with a peremptory demurrer, yet, in order that I may both make them admissible in 
argument, and account them valid expressions of opinion, and even contend that they make for our side, 
that so there may be all the redder shame for the blindness of their author, we have now drawn out some 
antitheses of our own in opposition to Marcion. And indeed I do allow that one order did run its course in 
the old dispensation under the Creator, and that another is on its way in the new under Christ. I do not 
deny that there is a difference in the language of their documents, in their precepts of virtue, and in their 
teachings of the law; but yet all this diversity is consistent with one and the same God, even Him by whom 
it was arranged and also foretold. Long ago did Isaiah declare that “out of Sion should go forth the law, 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem”—some other law, that is, and another word. In short, says he, 
“He shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke many people;” meaning not those of the Jewish 
people only, but of the nations which are judged by the new law of the gospel and the new word of the 
apostles, and are amongst themselves rebuked of their old error as soon as they have believed. And as the 
result of this, “they beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears (which are a kind of hunting 
instruments) into pruning-hooks;” that is to say, minds, which once were fierce and cruel, are changed by 
them into good dispositions productive of good fruit. And again: “Hearken unto me, hearken unto me, my 
people, and ye kings, give ear unto me; for a law shall proceed from me, and my judgment for a light to 
the nations;” wherefore He had determined and decreed that the nations also were to be enlightened by 
the law and the word of the gospel. This will be that law which (according to David also) is unblameable, 
because “perfect, converting the soul” from idols unto God. This likewise will be the word concerning 
which the same Isaiah says, “For the Lord will make a decisive word in the land.” Because the New 
Testament is compendiously short, and freed from the minute and perplexing burdens of the law. But why 
enlarge, when the Creator by the same prophet foretells the renovation more manifestly and clearly than 
the light itself? “Remember not the former things, neither consider the things of old” (the old things have 
passed away, and new things are arising). “Behold, I will do new things, which shall now spring forth.” So 
by Jeremiah: “Break up for yourselves new pastures, and sow not among thorns, and circumcise 
yourselves in the foreskin of your heart.” And in another passage: “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 
that I will make a new covenant with the house of Jacob, and with the house of Judah; not according to the 
covenant that I made with their fathers in the day when I arrested their dispensation, in order to bring 
them out of the land of Egypt.” He thus shows that the ancient covenant is temporary only, when He 
indicates its change; also when He promises that it shall be followed by an eternal one. For by Isaiah He 
says: “Hear me, and ye shall live; and I will make an everlasting covenant with you,” adding “the sure 
mercies of David,” in order that He might show that that covenant was to run its course in Christ. That He 
was of the family of David, according to the genealogy of Mary, He declared in a figurative way even by 
the rod which was to proceed out of the stem of Jesse. Forasmuch then as he said, that from the Creator 
there would come other laws, and other words, and new dispensations of covenants, indicating also that 
the very sacrifices were to receive higher offices, and that amongst all nations, by Malachi when he says: 
“T have no pleasure in you, saith the Lord, neither will I accept your sacrifices at your hands. For from the 
rising of the sun, even unto the going down of the same, my name shall be great among the Gentiles; and 
in every place a sacrifice is offered unto my name, even a pure offering”—meaning simple prayer from a 
pure conscience,—it is of necessity that every change which comes as the result of innovation, introduces 
a diversity in those things of which the change is made, from which diversity arises also a contrariety. For 
as there is nothing, after it has undergone a change, which does not become different, so there is nothing 
different which is not contrary. Of that very thing, therefore, there will be predicated a contrariety in 
consequence of its diversity, to which there accrued a change of condition after an innovation. He who 
brought about the change, the same instituted the diversity also; He who foretold the innovation, the 
same announced beforehand the contrariety likewise. Why, in your interpretation, do you impute a 


thousand; but what is that to those who are famishing in ignorance through all the world? It was 
marvellous that she should have been loosed who had been bound by Satan eighteen years: yet what is 
this to all of us, who were fast bound in the chains of our sins? But the glory of the Cross led those who 
were blind through ignorance into light, loosed all who were held fast by sin, and ransomed the whole 
world of mankind. 


2. And wonder not that the whole world was ransomed; for it was no mere man, but the only-begotten Son 
of God, who died on its behalf. Moreover one man’s sin, even Adam’s, had power to bring death to the 
world; but if by the trespass of the one death reigned over the world, how shall not life much rather reign 
by the righteousness of the One ? And if because of the tree of food they were then cast out of paradise, 
shall not believers now more easily enter into paradise because of the Tree of Jesus? If the first man 
formed out of the earth brought in universal death, shall not He who formed him out of the earth bring in 
eternal life, being Himself the Life? If Phinees, when he waxed zealous and slew the evil-doer, staved the 
wrath of God, shall not Jesus, who slew not another, but gave up Himself for a ransom , put away the 
wrath which is against mankind? 


3. Let us then not be ashamed of the Cross of our Saviour, but rather glory in it. For the word of the Cross 
is unto Jews a stumbling-block, and unto Gentiles foolishness, but to us salvation: and to them that are 
perishing it is foolishness, but unto us which are being saved it is the power of God . For it was not a mere 
man who died for us, as I said before, but the Son of God, God made man. Further; if the lamb under 
Moses drove the destroyer far away, did not much rather the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world , deliver us from our sins? The blood of a silly sheep gave salvation; and shall not the Blood of 
the Only-begotten much rather save? If any disbelieve the power of the Crucified, let him ask the devils; if 
any believe not words, let him believe what he sees. Many have been crucified throughout the world, but 
by none of these are the devils scared; but when they see even the Sign of the Cross of Christ, who was 
crucified for us, they shudder . For those men died for their own sins, but Christ for the sins of others; for 
He did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth . It is not Peter who says this, for then we might 
suspect that he was partial to his Teacher; but it is Esaias who says it, who was not indeed present with 
Him in the flesh, but in the Spirit foresaw His coming in the flesh. Yet why now bring the Prophet only as 
a witness? take for a witness Pilate himself, who gave sentence upon Him, saying, I find no fault in this 
Man : and when he gave Him up, and had washed his hands, he said, I am innocent of the blood of this 
just person . There is yet another witness of the sinlessness of Jesus,—the robber, the first man admitted 
into Paradise; who rebuked his fellow, and said, “We receive the due reward of our deeds; but this man 
hath done nothing amiss ; for we were present, both thou and I, at His judgment.” 


4. Jesus then really suffered for all men; for the Cross was no illusion , otherwise our redemption is an 
illusion also. His death was not a mere show , for then is our salvation also fabulous. If His death was but 
a show, they were true who said, We remember that that deceiver said, while He was yet alive, After three 
days I rise again . His Passion then was real: for He was really crucified, and we are not ashamed thereat; 
He was crucified, and we deny it not, nay, I rather glory to speak of it. For though I should now deny it, 
here is Golgotha to confute me, near which we are now assembled; the wood of the Cross confutes me, 
which was afterwards distributed piecemeal from hence to all the world . I confess the Cross, because I 
know of the Resurrection; for if, after being crucified, He had remained as He was, I had not perchance 
confessed it, for I might have concealed both it and my Master; but now that the Resurrection has 
followed the Cross, I am not ashamed to declare it. 


5. Being then in the flesh like others, He was crucified, but not for the like sins. For He was not led to 
death for covetousness, since He was a Teacher of poverty; nor was He condemned for concupiscence, for 
He Himself says plainly, Whosoever shall look upon a woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery 
with her already ; not for smiting or striking hastily, for He turned the other cheek also to the smiter; not 
for despising the Law, for He was the fulfiller of the Law; not for reviling a prophet, for it was Himself who 
was proclaimed by the Prophets; not for defrauding any of their hire, for He ministered without reward 
and freely; not for sinning in words, or deeds, or thoughts, He who did no sin, neither was guile found in 
His mouth; who when He was reviled, reviled not again; when He suffered, threatened not ; who came to 
His passion, not unwillingly, but willing; yea, if any dissuading Him say even now, Be it far from Thee, 
Lord, He will say again, Get thee behind Me, Satan . 


6. And wouldest thou be persuaded that He came to His passion willingly? others, who foreknow it not, 
die unwillingly; but He spoke before of His passion: Behold, the Son of man is betrayed to be crucified . 
But knowest thou wherefore this Friend of man shunned not death? It was lest the whole world should 
perish in its sins. Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and the Son of man shall be betrayed, and shall be 
crucified ; and again, He stedfastly set His face to go to Jerusalem . And wouldest thou know certainly, 
that the Cross is a glory to Jesus? Hear His own words, not mine. Judas had become ungrateful to the 
Master of the house, and was about to betray Him. Having but just now gone forth from the table, and 
drunk His cup of blessing, in return for that drought of salvation he sought to shed righteous blood. He 
who did eat of His bread, was lifting up his heel against Him ; his hands were but lately receiving the 
blessed gifts , and presently for the wages of betrayal he was plotting His death. And being reproved, and 
having heard that word, Thou hast said , he again went out: then said Jesus, The hour is come, that the 
Son of man should be glorified . Seest thou how He knew the Cross to be His proper glory? What then, is 


Esaias not ashamed of being sawn asunder , and shall Christ be ashamed of dying for the world? Now is 
the Son of man glorified . Not that He was without glory before: for He was glorified with the glory which 
was before the foundation of the world . He was ever glorified as God; but now He was to be glorified in 
wearing the Crown of His patience. He gave not up His life by compulsion, nor was He put to death by 
murderous violence, but of His own accord. Hear what He says: I have power to lay down My life, and I 
have power to take it again : I yield it of My own choice to My enemies; for unless I chose, this could not 
be. He came therefore of His own set purpose to His passion, rejoicing in His noble deed, smiling at the 
crown, cheered by the salvation of mankind; not ashamed of the Cross, for it was to save the world. For it 
was no common man who suffered, but God in man’s nature, striving for the prize of His patience. 


7. But the Jews contradict this , ever ready, as they are, to cavil, and backward to believe; so that for this 
cause the Prophet just now read says, Lord, who hath believed our report ? Persians believe , and 
Hebrews believe not; they shall see, to whom He was not spoken of, and they that have not heard shall 
understand , while they who study these things shall set at nought what they study. They speak against us, 
and say, “Does the Lord then suffer? What? Had men’s hands power over His sovereignty?” Read the 
Lamentations; for in those Lamentations, Jeremias, lamenting you, wrote what is worthy of lamentations. 
He saw your destruction, he beheld your downfall, he bewailed Jerusalem which then was; for that which 
now is shall not be bewailed; for that Jerusalem crucified the Christ, but that which now is worships Him. 
Lamenting then he says, The breath of our countenance, Christ the Lord was taken in our corruptions . 
Am I then stating views of my own? Behold he testifies of the Lord Christ seized by men. And what is to 
follow from this? Tell me, O Prophet. He says, Of whom we said, Under His shadow we shall live among 
the nations . For he signifies that the grace of life is no longer to dwell in Israel, but among the Gentiles. 


8. But since there has been much gainsaying by them, come, let me, with the help of your prayers, (as the 
shortness of the time may allow,) set forth by the grace of the Lord some few testimonies concerning the 
Passion. For the things concerning Christ are all put into writing, and nothing is doubtful, for nothing is 
without a text. All are inscribed on the monuments of the Prophets; clearly written, not on tablets of 
stone, but by the Holy Ghost. Since then thou hast heard the Gospel speaking concerning Judas, oughtest 
thou not to receive the testimony to it? Thou hast heard that He was pierced in the side by a spear; 
oughtest thou not to see whether this also is written? Thou hast heard that He was crucified in a garden; 
oughtest thou not to see whether this also is written? Thou hast heard that He was sold for thirty pieces of 
silver; oughtest thou not to learn what prophet spake this? Thou hast heard that He was given vinegar to 
drink; learn where this also is written. Thou hast heard that His body was laid in a rock, and that a stone 
was Set over it; oughtest thou not to receive this testimony also from the prophet? Thou hast heard that 
He was crucified with robbers; oughtest thou not to see whether this also is written? Thou hast heard that 
He was buried; oughtest thou not to see whether the circumstances of His burial are anywhere accurately 
written? Thou hast heard that He rose again; oughtest thou not to see whether we mock thee in teaching 
these things? For our speech and our preaching is not in persuasive words of man’s wisdom . We stir now 
no sophistical contrivances; for these become exposed; we do not conquer words with words , for these 
come to an end; but we preach Christ Crucified , who has already been preached aforetime by the 
Prophets. But do thou, I pray, receive the testimonies, and seal them in thine heart. And, since they are 
many, and the rest of our time is narrowed into a short space, listen now to a few of the more important as 
time permits; and having received these beginnings, be diligent and seek out the remainder. Let not thine 
hand be only stretched out to receive, but let it be also ready to work . God gives all things freely. For if 
any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God who giveth , and he shall receive. May He through your prayer 
grant utterance to us who speak, and faith to you who hear. 


9. Let us then seek the testimonies to the Passion of Christ: for we are met together, not now to make a 
speculative exposition of the Scriptures, but rather to be certified of the things which we already believe. 
Now thou hast received from me first the testimonies concerning the coming of Jesus; and concerning His 
walking on the sea, for it is written, Thy way is in the sea . Also concerning divers cures thou hast on 
another occasion received testimony. Now therefore I begin from whence the Passion began. Judas was 
the traitor, and he came against Him, and stood, speaking words of peace, but plotting war. Concerning 
him, therefore, the Psalmist says, My friends and My neighbours drew near against Me, and stood . And 
again, Their words were softer than oil, yet be they spears . Hail, Master ; yet he was betraying his Master 
to death; he was not abashed at His warning, when He said, Judas, betrayest than the Son of Man witha 
kiss ? for what He said to him was just this, Recollect thine own name; Judas means confession ; thou hast 
covenanted, thou hast received the money, make confession quickly. O God, pass not over My praise in 
silence; for the mouth of the wicked, and the mouth of the deceitful, are opened against Me; they have 
spoken against Me with a treacherous tongue, they have compassed Me about also with words of hatred . 
But that some of the chief-priests also were present, and that He was put in bonds before the gates of the 
city, thou hast heard before, if thou rememberest the exposition of the Psalm, which has told the time and 
the place; how they returned at evening, and hungered like dogs, and encompassed the city . 


10. Listen also for the thirty pieces of silver. And I will say to them, If it be good in your sight, give me my 
price, or refuse , and the rest. One price is owing to Me from you for My healing the blind and lame, and I 
receive another; for thanksgiving, dishonour, and for worship, insult. Seest thou how the Scripture 
foresaw these things? And they weighed for My price thirty pieces of silver . How exact the prophecy! how 
great and unerring the wisdom of the Holy Ghost! For he said, not ten, nor twenty, but thirty, exactly as 


many as there were. Tell also what becomes of this price, O Prophet! Does he who received it keep it? or 
does he give it back? and after he has given it back, what becomes of it? The Prophet says then, And I 
took the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them into the house of the Lord, into the foundry . Compare the 
Gospel with the Prophecy: Judas, it says, repented himself, and cast down the pieces of silver in the 
temple, and departed . 


11. But now I have to seek the exact solution of this seeming discrepancy. For they who make light of the 
prophets, allege that the Prophet says on the one hand, And I cast them into the house of the Lord, into 
the foundry, but the Gospel on the other hand, And they gave them for the potter’s field . Hear then how 
they are both true. For those conscientious Jews forsooth, the high-priests of that time, when they saw 
that Judas repented and said, I have sinned, in that I have betrayed innocent blood, reply, What is that to 
us, see thou to that . Is it then nothing to you, the crucifiers? but shall he who received and restored the 
price of murder see to it, and shall ye the murderers not see to it? Then they say among themselves, It is 
not lawful to cast them into the treasury, because it is the price of blood . Out of your own mouths is your 
condemnation; if the price is polluted, the deed is polluted also: but if thou art fulfilling righteousness in 
crucifying Christ, why receivest thou not the price of it? But the point of iniquity is this: how is there no 
disagreement, if the Gospel says, the potter’s field, and the Prophet, the foundry? Nay, but not only people 
who are goldsmiths, or brass-founders, have a foundry, but potters also have foundries for their clay. For 
they sift off the fine and rich and useful earth from the gravel, and separate from it the mass of the refuse 
matter, and temper the clay first with water, that they may work it with ease into the forms intended. Why 
then wonderest thou that the Gospel says plainly the potter’s field, whereas the Prophet spoke his 
prophecy like an enigma, since prophecy is in many places enigmatical? 


12. They bound Jesus, and brought Him into the hall of the High-priest. And wouldest thou learn and know 
that this also is written? Esaias says, Woe unto their soul, for they have taken evil counsel against 
themselves, saying, Let us bind the Just, for He is troublesome to us . And truly, Woe unto their soul! Let 
us see how Esaias was sawn asunder, yet after this the people was restored. Jeremias was cast into the 
mire of the cistern, yet was the wound of the Jews healed; for the sin was less, since it was against man. 
But when the Jews sinned, not against man, but against God in man’s nature, Woe unto their soul!—Let us 
bind the Just; could He not then set Himself free, some one will say; He, who freed Lazarus from the 
bonds of death on the fourth day, and loosed Peter from the iron bands of a prison? Angels stood ready at 
hand, saying, Let us burst their bands in sunder ; but they hold back, because their Lord willed to undergo 
it. Again, He was led to the judgment-seat before the Elders; thou hast already the testimony to this, The 
Lord Himself will come into judgment with the ancients of His people, and with the princes thereof . 


13. But the High-priest having questioned Him, and heard the truth, is wroth; and the wicked officer of 
wicked men smites Him; and the countenance, which had shone as the sun, endured to be smitten by 
lawless hands. Others also come and spit on the face of Him, who by spittle had healed the man who was 
blind from his birth. Do ye thus requite the Lord? This people is foolish and unwise . And the Prophet 
greatly wondering, says, Lord, who hath believed our report ? for the thing is incredible, that God, the Son 
of God, and the Arm of the Lord , should suffer such things. But that they who are being saved may not 
disbelieve, the Holy Ghost writes before, in the person of Christ, who says, (for He who then spake these 
things, was afterward Himself an actor in them,) I gave My back to the scourges; (for Pilate, when he had 
scourged Him, delivered Him to be crucified ;) and My cheeks to smitings; and My face I turned not away 
from the shame of spittings; saying, as it were, “Though knowing before that they will smite Me, I did not 
even turn My cheek aside; for how should I have nerved My disciples against death for truth’s sake, had I 
Myself dreaded this?” I said. He that loveth his life shall lose it : if I had loved My life, how was I to teach 
without practising what I taught? First then, being Himself God, He endured to suffer these things at the 
hands of men; that after this, we men, when we suffer such things at the hands of men for His sake, might 
not be ashamed. Thou seest that of these things also the prophets have clearly written beforehand. Many, 
however, of the Scripture testimonies I pass by for want of time, as I said before; for if one should exactly 
search out all, not one of the things concerning Christ would be left without witness. 


14. Having been bound, He came from Caiaphas to Pilate,—is this too written? yes; And having bound 
Him, they led Him away as a present to the king of Jarim . But here some sharp hearer will object, “Pilate 
was not a king,” (to leave for a while the main parts of the question,) “how then having bound Him, led 
they Him as a present to the king?” But read thou the Gospel; When Pilate heard that He was of Galilee, 
he sent Him to Herod ; for Herod was then king, and was present at Jerusalem. And now observe the 
exactness of the Prophet; for he says, that He was sent as a present; for the same day Pilate and Herod 
were made friends together, for before they were at enmity . For it became Him who was on the eve of 
making peace between earth and heaven, to make the very men who condemned Him the first to be at 
peace; for the Lord Himself was there present, who reconciles the hearts of the princes of the earth. Mark 
the exactness of the Prophets, and their true testimony. 


15. Look with awe then at the Lord who was judged. He suffered Himself to be led and carried by soldiers. 
Pilate sat in judgment, and He who sitteth on the right hand of the Father, stood and was judged . The 
people whom He had redeemed from the land of Egypt, and oftimes from other places, shouted against 
Him, Away with Him, away with Him, crucify Him . Wherefore, O ye Jews? because He healed your blind? 
or because He made your lame to walk, and bestowed His other benefits? So that the Prophet in 


amazement speaks of this too, Against whom have ye opened your mouth, and against whom have ye let 
loose your tongue ? and the Lord Himself says in the Prophets, Mine heritage became unto Me as a lion in 
the forest; it gave its voice against Me; therefore have I hated it . I have not refused them, but they have 
refused Me; in consequence thereof I say, I have forsaken My house . 


16. When He was judged, He held His peace; so that Pilate was moved for Him, and said, Hearest Thou 
not what these witness against Thee ? Not that He knew Him who was judged, but he feared his own 
wife’s dream which had been reported to him. And Jesus held His peace. The Psalmist says, And I became 
as a man that heareth not; and in whose mouth are no reproofs ; and again, But I was as a deaf man and 
heard not; and as a dumb man that openeth not his mouth . Thou hast before heard concerning this , if 
thou rememberest. 


17. But the soldiers who crowd around mock Him, and their Lord becomes a sport to them, and upon their 
Master they make jests. When they looked on Me, they shaked their heads . Yet the figure of kingly state 
appears; for though in mockery, yet they bend the knee. And the soldiers before they crucify Him, put on 
Him a purple robe, and set a crown on His head; for what though it be of thorns? Every king is proclaimed 
by soldiers; and Jesus also must in a figure be crowned by soldiers; so that for this cause the Scripture 
says in the Canticles, Go forth, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, and look upon King Solomon in the crown 
wherewith His mother crowned Him . And the crown itself was a mystery; for it was a remission of sins, a 
release from the curse. 


18. Adam received the sentence, Cursed is the ground in thy labours; thorns and thistles shall it bring 
forth to thee . For this cause Jesus assumes the thorns, that He may cancel the sentence; for this cause 
also was He buried in the earth, that the earth which had been cursed might receive the blessing instead 
of a curse. At the time of the sin, they clothed themselves with fig-leaves; for this cause Jesus also made 
the fig-tree the last of His signs. For when about to go to His passion, He curses the fig-tree, not every fig- 
tree, but that one alone, for the sake of the figure; saying, No more let any man eat fruit of thee ; let the 
doom be cancelled. And because they aforetime clothed themselves with fig-leaves, He came at a season 
when food was not wont to be found on the fig-tree. Who knows not that in winter-time the fig-tree bears 
no fruit, but is clothed with leaves only? Was Jesus ignorant of this, which all knew? No, but though He 
knew, yet He came as if seeking; not ignorant that He should not find, but shewing that the emblematical 
curse extended to the leaves only. 


19. And since we have touched on things connected with Paradise, I am truly astonished at the truth of 
the types. In Paradise was the Fall, and in a Garden was our Salvation. From the Tree came sin, and until 
the Tree sin lasted. In the evening, when the Lord walked in the Garden, they hid themselves ; and in the 
evening the robber is brought by the Lord into Paradise. But some one will say to me, “Thou art inventing 
subtleties; shew me from some prophet the Wood of the Cross; except thou give me a testimony from a 
prophet, I will not be persuaded. Hear then from Jeremias, and assure thyself; I was like a harmless lamb 
led to be slaughtered; did I not know it ? (for in this manner read it as a question, as I have read it; for He 
who said, Ye know that after two days comes the passover, and the Son of Man is betrayed to be crucified , 
did He not know?) I was like a harmless lamb led to be slaughtered; did I not know it? (but what sort of 
lamb? let John the Baptist interpret it, when he says, Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of 
the world .) They devised against Me a wicked device, saying—(He who knows the devices, knew He not 
the result of them? And what said they?)—Come, and let us place a beam upon His bread—(and if the Lord 
reckon thee worthy, thou shalt hereafter learn, that His body according to the Gospel bore the figure of 
bread;)—Come then, and let us place a beam upon His bread, and cut Him off out of the land of the living; 
—(life is not cut off, why labour ye for nought?)—And His name shall be remembered no more. Vain is your 
counsel; for before the sun His Name abideth in the Church. And that it was Life, which hung on the 
Cross, Moses says, weeping, And thy life shall be hanging before thine eyes; and thou shalt be afraid day 
and night, and thou shalt not trust thy life . And so too, what was just now read as the text, Lord, who hath 
believed our report? 


20. This was the figure which Moses completed by fixing the serpent to a cross, that whoso had been 
bitten by the living serpent, and looked to the brasen serpent, might be saved by believing . Does then the 
brazen serpent save when crucified, and shall not the Son of God incarnate save when crucified also? On 
each occasion life comes by means of wood. For in the time of Noe the preservation of life was by an ark 
of wood. In the time of Moses the sea, on beholding the emblematical rod, was abashed at him who smote 
it; is then Moses’ rod mighty, and is the Cross of the Saviour powerless? But I pass by the greater part of 
the types, to keep within measure. The wood in Moses’ case sweetened the water; and from the side of 
Jesus the water flowed upon the wood. 


21. The beginning of signs under Moses was blood and water; and the last of all Jesus’ signs was the 
same. First, Moses changed the river into blood; and Jesus at the last gave forth from His side water with 
blood. This was perhaps on account of the two speeches, his who judged Him, and theirs who cried out 
against Him; or because of the believers and the unbelievers. For Pilate said, I am innocent and washed 
his hands in water; they who cried out against Him said, His blood be upon us : there came therefore 
these two out of His side; the water, perhaps, for him who judged Him; but for them that shouted against 
Him the blood. And again it is to be understood in another way; the blood for the Jews, and the water for 


the Christians: for upon them as plotters came the condemnation from the blood; but to thee who now 
believest, the salvation which is by water. For nothing has been done without a meaning. Our fathers who 
have written comments have given another reason of this matter. For since in the Gospels the power of 
salutary Baptism is twofold, one which is granted by means of water to the illuminated, and a second to 
holy martyrs, in persecutions, through their own blood, there came out of that saving Side blood and 
water , to confirm the grace of the confession made for Christ, whether in baptism, or on occasions of 
martyrdom. There is another reason also for mentioning the Side. The woman, who was formed from the 
side, led the way to sin; but Jesus who came to bestow the grace of pardon on men and women alike, was 
pierced in the side for women, that He might undo the sin. 


22. And whoever will inquire, will find other reasons also; but what has been said is enough, because of 
the shortness of the time, and that the attention of my hearers may not become sated. And yet we never 
can be tired of hearing concerning the crowning of our Lord, and least of all in this most holy Golgotha. 
For others only hear, but we both see and handle. Let none be weary; take thine armour against the 
adversaries in the cause of the Cross itself; set up the faith of the Cross as a trophy against the 
gainsayers. For when thou art going to dispute with unbelievers concerning the Cross of Christ, first make 
with thy hand the sign of Christ’s Cross, and the gainsayer will be silenced. Be not ashamed to confess the 
Cross; for Angels glory in it, saying, We know whom ye seek, Jesus the Crucified . Mightest thou not say, O 
Angel, “I know whom ye seek, my Master?” But, “I,” he says with boldness, “I know the Crucified.” For the 
Cross is a Crown, not a dishonour. 


23. Now let us recur to the proof out of the Prophets which I spoke of. The Lord was crucified; thou hast 
received the testimonies. Thou seest this spot of Golgotha! Thou answerest with a shout of praise, as if 
assenting. See that thou recant not in time of persecution. Rejoice not in the Cross in time of peace only, 
but hold fast the same faith in time of persecution also; be not in time of peace a friend of Jesus, and His 
foe in time of wars. Thou receivest now remission of thy sins, and the gifts of the King’s spiritual bounty; 
when war shall come, strive thou nobly for thy King. Jesus, the Sinless, was crucified for thee; and wilt not 
thou be crucified for Him who was crucified for thee? Thou art not bestowing a favour, for thou hast first 
received; but thou art returning a favour, repaying thy debt to Him who was crucified for thee in 
Golgotha. Now Golgotha is interpreted, “the place of a skull.” Who were they then, who prophetically 
named this spot Golgotha, in which Christ the true Head endured the Cross? As the Apostle says, Who is 
the Image of the Invisible God; and a little after, and He is the Head of the body, the Church . And again, 
The Head of every man is Christ ; and again, Who is the Head of all principality and power . The Head 
suffered in “the place of the skull.” O wondrous prophetic appellation! The very name also reminds thee, 
saying, “Think not of the Crucified as of a mere man; He is the Head of all principality and power. That 
Head which was crucified is the Head of all power, and has for His Head the Father; for the Head of the 
man is Christ, and the Head of Christ is God .” 


24. Christ then was crucified for us, who was judged in the night, when it was cold, and therefore a fire of 
coals was laid. He was crucified at the third hour; and from the sixth hour there was darkness until the 
ninth hour ; but from the ninth hour there was light again. Are these things also written? Let us inquire. 
Now the Prophet Zacharias says, And it shall come to pass in that day, that there shall not be light, and 
there shall be cold and frost one day; (the cold on account of which Peter warmed himself;) And that day 
shall be known unto the Lord ; (what, knew He not the other days? days are many, but this is the day of 
the Lord’s patience, which the Lord made ;)—And that day shall be known unto the Lord, not day, and not 
night: what is this dark saying which the Prophet speaks? That day is neither day nor night? what then 
shall we name it? The Gospel interprets it, by relating the event. It was not day; for the sun shone not 
uniformly from his rising to his setting, but from the sixth hour till the ninth hour, there was darkness at 
mid-day. The darkness therefore was interposed; but God called the darkness night . Wherefore it was 
neither day nor night: for neither was it all light, that it should be called day; nor was it all darkness, that 
it should be called night; but after the ninth hour the sun shone forth. This also the Prophet foretels; for 
after saying, Not day, nor night, he added, And at evening time it shall be light . Seest thou the exactness 
of the prophets? Seest thou the truth of the things which were written aforetime? 


25. But dost thou ask exactly at what hour the sun failed ? was it the fifth hour, or the eighth, or the 
tenth? Tell, O Prophet, the exact time thereof to the Jews, who are unwilling to hear; when shall the sun 
go down? The Prophet Amos answers, And it shall come to pass in that day, saith the Lord God, that the 
sun shall go down at noon (for there was darkness from the sixth hour;) and the light shall grow dark over 
the earth in the day .” What sort of season is this, O Prophet, and what sort of day? And I will turn your 
feasts into mourning; for this was done in the days of unleavened bread, and at the feast of the Passover: 
then afterwards he says, And I will make Him as the mourning of an Only Son, and those with Him as a 
day of anguish ; for in the day of unleavened bread, and at the feast, their women were wailing and 
weeping, and the Apostles had hidden themselves and were in anguish. Wonderful then is this prophecy. 


26. But, some one will say, “Give me yet another sign; what other exact sign is there of that which has 
come to pass? Jesus was crucified; and He wore but one coat, and one cloak: now His cloak the soldiers 
shared among themselves, having rent it into four; but His coat was not rent, for when rent it would have 
been no longer of any use; so about this lots are cast by the soldiers; thus the one they divide, but for the 
other they cast lots. Is then this also written? They know, the diligent chanters of the Church, who imitate 


the Angel hosts, and continually sing praises to God: who are thought worthy to chant Psalms in this 
Golgotha, and to say, They parted My garments among them, and upon My vesture they did cast lots . The 
“lots” were what the soldiers cast . 


27. Again, when He had been judged before Pilate, He was clothed in red; for there they put on Him a 
purple robe. Is this also written? Esaias saith, Who is this that cometh from Edom? the redness of His 
garments is from Bosor ; (who is this who in dishonor weareth purple? For Bosor has some such meaning 
in Hebrew .) Why are Thy garments red, and Thy raiment as from a trodden wine-press? But He answers 
and says, All day long have I stretched forth Mine hands unto a disobedient and gainsaying people . 


28. He stretched out His hands on the Cross, that He might embrace the ends of the world; for this 
Golgotha is the very centre of the earth. It is not my word, but it is a prophet who hath said, Thou hast 
wrought salvation in the midst of the earth . He stretched forth human hands, who by His spiritual hands 
had established the heaven; and they were fastened with nails, that His manhood, which here the sins of 
men, having been nailed to the tree, and having died, sin might die with it, and we might rise again in 
righteousness. For since by one man came death, by One Man came also life ; by One Man, the Saviour, 
dying of His own accord: for remember what He said, I have power to lay down My life, and I have power 
to take it again . 


29. But though He endured these things, having come for the salvation of all, yet the people returned Him 
an evil recompense. Jesus saith, I thirst ,—He who had brought forth the waters for them out of the craggy 
rock; and He asked fruit of the Vine which He had planted. But what does the Vine? This Vine, which was 
by nature of the holy fathers, but of Sodom by purpose of heart;—(for their Vine is of Sodom, and their 
tendrils of Gomorrah ;)—this Vine, when the Lord was athirst, having filled a sponge and put it on a reed, 
offers Him vinegar. They gave Me also gall for My meat, and in My thirst, they gave Me vinegar to drink . 
Thou seest the clearness of the Prophets’ description. But what sort of gall put they into My mouth? They 
gave Him, it says, wine mingled with myrrh . Now myrrh is in taste like gall, and very bitter. Are these 
things what ye recompense unto the Lord? Are these thy offerings, O Vine, unto thy Master? Rightly did 
the Prophet Esaias aforetime bewail you, saying, My well-beloved had a vineyard in a hill in a fruitful 
place; and (not to recite the whole) I waited, he says, that it should bring forth grapes; I thirsted that it 
should give wine; but it brought forth thorns ; for thou seest the crown, wherewith I am adorned. What 
then shall I now decree? I will command the clouds that they rain no rain upon it . For the clouds which 
are the Prophets were removed from them, and are for the future in the Church; as Paul says, Let the 
Prophets speak two or three, and let the others judge ; and again, God gave in the Church, some, 
Apostles, and some, Prophets . Agabus, who bound his own feet and hands, was a prophet. 


30. Concerning the robbers who were crucified with Him, it is written, And He was numbered with the 
transgressors . Both of them were before this transgressors, but one was so no longer. For the one was a 
transgressor to the end, stubborn against salvation; who, though his hands were fastened, smote with 
blasphemy by his tongue. When the Jews passing by wagged their heads, mocking the Crucified, and 
fulfilling what was written, When they looked on Me, they shaked their heads , he also reviled with them. 
But the other rebused the reviler; and it was to him the end of life and the beginning of restoration; the 
surrender of his soul a first share in salvation. And after rebuking the other, he says, Lord, remember me ; 
for with Thee is my account. Heed not this man, for the eyes of his understanding are blinded; but 
remember me. I say not, remember my works, for of these I am afraid. Every man has a feeling for his 
fellow-traveller; I am travelling with Thee towards death; remember me, Thy fellow-wayfarer. I say not, 
Remember me now, but, when Thou comest in Thy kingdom. 


31. What power, O robber, led thee to the light? Who taught thee to worship that despised Man, thy 
companion on the Cross? O Light Eternal, which gives light to them that are in darkness! Therefore also 
he justly heard the words, Be of good cheer ; not that thy deeds are worthy of good cheer; but that the 
King is here, dispensing favours. The request reached unto a distant time; but the grace was very speedy. 
Verily I say unto thee, This day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise; because to-day thou hast heard My 
voice, and hast not hardened thine heart . Very speedily I passed sentence upon Adam, very speedily I 
pardon thee. To him it was said, In the day wherein ye eat, ye shall surely die ; but thou to-day hast 
obeyed the faith, to-day is thy salvation. Adam by the Tree fell away; thou by the Tree art brought into 
Paradise. Fear not the serpent; he shall not cast thee out; for he is fallen from heaven . And I say not unto 
thee, This day shalt thou depart, but, This day shalt thou be with Me. Be of good courage: thou shalt not 
be cast out. Fear not the flaming sword; it shrinks from its Lord . O mighty and ineffable grace! The 
faithful Abraham had not yet entered, but the robber enters ! Moses and the Prophets had not yet 
entered, and the robber enters though a breaker of the law. Paul also wondered at this before thee, 
saying, Where sin abounded, there grace did much more abound . They who had borne the heat of the day 
had not yet entered; and he of the eleventh hour entered. Let none murmur against the goodman of the 
house, for he says, Friend, I do thee no wrong; is it not lawful for Me to do what I will with Mine own ? 
The robber has a will to work righteousness, but death prevents him; I wait not exclusively for the work, 
but faith also I accept. I am come who feed My sheep among the lilies , I am come to feed them in the 
gardens. I have found a sheep that was lost , but I lay it on My shoulders; for he believes, since he himself 
has said, I have gone astray like a lost sheep ; Lord, remember me when Thou comest in Thy kingdom. 


32. Of this garden I sang of old to My spouse in the Canticles, and spoke to her thus. I am come into My 
garden, My sister, My spouse ; (now in the place where He was crucified was a garden ;) and what takest 
Thou thence? I have gathered My myrrh; having drunk wine mingled with myrrh, and vinegar, after 
receiving which, He said, It is finished . For the mystery has been fulfilled; the things that are written 
have been accomplished; sins are forgiven. For Christ being come an High-Priest of the good things to 
come, by the greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to say, not of this creation, 
nor yet by the blood of goats and calves, but by His own blood, entered in once for all into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption; for if the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer, 
sprinkling the defiled, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh, how much more the blood of Christ ? And 
again, Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and 
living way, which He hath consecrated for us, through the veil, that is to say, His flesh . And because His 
flesh, this veil, was dishonoured, therefore the typical veil of the temple was rent asunder, as it is written, 
And, behold, the veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the bottom ; for not a particle of it 
was left; for since the Master said, Behold, your house is left unto you desolate , the house brake all in 
pieces. 


33. These things the Saviour endured, and made peace through the Blood of His Cross, for things in 
heaven, and things in earth . For we were enemies of God through sin, and God had appointed the sinner 
to die. There must needs therefore have happened one of two things; either that God, in His truth, should 
destroy all men, or that in His loving-kindness He should cancel the sentence. But behold the wisdom of 
God; He preserved both the truth of His sentence, and the exercise of His loving-kindness. Christ took our 
sins in His body on the tree, that we by His death might die to sin, and live unto righteousness . Of no 
small account was He who died for us; He was not a literal sheep; He was not a mere man; He was more 
than an Angel; He was God made man. The transgression of sinners was not so great as the righteousness 
of Him who died for them; the sin which we committed was not so great as the righteousness which He 
wrought who laid down His life for us,—who laid it down when He pleased, and took it again when He 
pleased. And wouldest thou know that He laid not down His life by violence, nor yielded up the ghost 
against His will? He cried to the Father, saying, Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit ; I commend 
it, that I may take it again. And having said these things, He gave up the ghost ; but not for any long time, 
for He quickly rose again from the dead. 


34. The Sun was darkened, because of the Sun of Righteousness . Rocks were rent, because of the 
spiritual Rock. Tombs were opened, and the dead arose, because of Him who was free among the dead ; 
He sent forth His prisoners out of the pit wherein is no water . Be not then ashamed of the Crucified, but 
be thou also bold to say, He beareth our sins, and endureth grief for us, and with His stripes we are 
healed . Let us not be unthankful to our Benefactor. And again; for the transgression of my people was He 
led to death; and I will give the wicked for His burial, and the rich for His death . Therefore Paul says 
plainly, that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, and that He was buried, and that He hath 
risen again the third day according to the Scriptures . 


35. But we seek to know clearly where He has been buried. Is His tomb made with hands? Is it, like the 
tombs of kings, raised above the ground? Is the Sepulchre made of stones joined together? And what is 
laid upon it? Tell us, O Prophets, the exact truth concerning His tomb also, where He is laid, and where 
we shall seek Him? And they say, Look into the solid rock which ye have hewn . Look in and behold. Thou 
hast in the Gospels In a sepulchre hewn in stone, which was hewn out of a rock . And what happens next? 
What kind of door has the sepulchre? Again another Prophet says, They cut off My life in a dungeon , and 
cast a stone upon Me. I, who am the Chief corner-stone, the elect, the precious , lie for a little time within 
a stone—I who am a stone of stumbling to the Jews, and of salvation to them who believe. The Tree of life , 
therefore was planted in the earth, that the earth which had been cursed might enjoy the blessing, and 
that the dead might be released. 


36. Let us not then be ashamed to confess the Crucified. Be the Cross our seal made with boldness by our 
fingers on our brow, and on everything; over the bread we eat, and the cups we drink; in our comings in, 
and goings out; before our sleep, when we lie down and when we rise up; when we are in the way, and 
when we are still . Great is that preservative; it is without price, for the sake of the poor; without toil, for 
the sick; since also its grace is from God. It is the Sign of the faithful, and the dread of devils: for He 
triumphed over them in it, having made a shew of them openly ; for when they see the Cross they are 
reminded of the Crucified; they are afraid of Him, who bruised the heads of the dragon . Despise not the 
Seal, because of the freeness of the gift; out for this the rather honour thy Benefactor. 


37. And if thou ever fall into disputation and hast not the grounds of proof, yet let Faith remain firm in 
thee; or rather, become thou well learned, and then silence the Jews out of the prophets, and the Greeks 
out of their own fables. They themselves worship men who have been thunderstricken : but the thunder 
when it comes from heaven, comes not at random. If they are not ashamed to worship men 
thunderstricken and abhorred of God, art thou ashamed to worship the beloved Son of God, who was 
crucified for thee? I am ashamed to tell the tales about their so-called Gods, and I leave them because of 
time; let those who know, speak. And let all heretics also be silenced. If any say that the Cross is an 
illusion, turn away from him. Abhor those who say that Christ was crucified to our fancy only; for if so, 
and if salvation is from the Cross, then is salvation a fancy also. If the Cross is fancy, the Resurrection is 


fancy also; but if Christ be not risen, we are yet in our sins . If the Cross is fancy, the Ascension also is 
fancy; and if the Ascension is fancy, then is the second coming also fancy, and everything is henceforth 
unsubstantial. 


38. Take therefore first, as an indestructible foundation, the Cross, and build upon it the other articles of 
the faith. Deny not the Crucified; for, if thou deny Him, thou hast many to arraign thee. Judas the traitor 
will arraign thee first; for he who betrayed Him knows that He was condemned to death by the chief 
priests and elders. The thirty pieces of silver bear witness; Gethsemane bears witness, where the betrayal 
occurred; I speak not yet of the Mount of Olives, on which they were with Him at night, praying. The 
moon in the night bears witness; the day bears witness, and the sun which was darkened; for it endured 
not to look on the crime of the conspirators. The fire will arraign thee, by which Peter stood and warmed 
himself; if thou deny the Cross, the eternal fire awaits thee. I speak hard words, that thou may not 
experience hard pains. Remember the swords that came against Him in Gethsemane, that thou feel not 
the eternal sword. The house of Caiaphas will arraign thee, shewing by its present desolation the power of 
Him who was erewhile judged there. Yea, Caiaphas himself will rise up against thee in the day of 
judgment, the very servant will rise up against thee, who smote Jesus with the palm of his hand; they also 
who bound Him, and they who led Him away. Even Herod shall rise up against thee; and Pilate; as if 
saying, Why deniest thou Him who was slandered before us by the Jews, and whom we knew to have done 
no wrong? For I Pilate then washed my hands. The false witnesses shall rise up against thee, and the 
soldiers who arrayed Him in the purple robe, and set on Him the crown of thorns, and crucified Him in 
Golgotha, and cast lots for His coat. Simon the Cyrenian will cry out upon thee, who bore the Cross after 
Jesus. 


39. From among the stars there will cry out upon thee, the darkened Sun; among the things upon earth, 
the Wine mingled with myrrh; among reeds, the Reed; among herbs, the Hyssop; among the things of the 
sea, the Sponge; among trees, the Wood of the Cross;—the soldiers, too, as I have said, who nailed Him, 
and cast lots for His vesture; the soldier who pierced His side with the spear; the women who then were 
present; the veil of the temple then rent asunder; the hall of Pilate, now laid waste by the power of Him 
who was then crucified; this holy Golgotha, which stands high above us, and shews itself to this day, and 
displays even yet how because of Christ the rocks were then riven ; the sepulchre nigh at hand where He 
was laid; and the stone which was laid on the door, which lies to this day by the tomb; the Angels who 
were then present; the women who worshipped Him after His resurrection; Peter and John, who ran to the 
sepulchre; and Thomas, who thrust his hand into His side, and his fingers into the prints of the nails. For 
it was for our sakes that he so carefully handled Him; and what thou, who wert not there present, 
wouldest have sought, he being present, by God’s Providence, did seek. 


40. Thou hast Twelve Apostles, witnesses of the Cross; and the whole earth, and the world of men who 
believe on Him who hung thereon. Let thy very presence here now persuade thee of the power of the 
Crucified. For who now brought thee to this assembly? what soldiers? With what bonds wast thou 
constrained? What sentence held thee fast here now? Nay, it was the Trophy of salvation, the Cross of 
Jesus that brought you all together. It was this that enslaved the Persians, and tamed the Scythians; this 
that gave to the Egyptians, for cats and dogs and their manifold errors, the knowledge of God; this, that to 
this day heals diseases; that to this day drives away devils, and overthrows the juggleries of drugs and 
charms. 


41. This shall appear again with Jesus from heaven ; for the trophy shall precede the king: that seeing 
Him whom they pierced , and knowing by the Cross Him who was dishonoured, the Jews may repent and 
mourn; (but they shall mourn tribe by tribe , for they shall repent, when there shall be no more time for 
repentance;) and that we may glory, exulting in the Cross, worshipping the Lord who was sent, and 
crucified for us, and worshipping also God His Father who sent Him, with the Holy Ghost: To whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


LECTURE XIV 


ON THE WORDS, AND ROSE AGAIN FROM THE DEAD ON THE THIRD DAY, AND ASCENDED INTO THE HEAVENS, 
AND SAT ON THE RIGHT HAND OF THE FATHER 


1 Cor. xv. 1-4 


Now I make known unto you, brethren, the gospel which I preached unto you... . that He hath been 
raised on the third day according to the Scriptures, &c. 


Rejoice, O Jerusalem, and keep high festival, all ye that love Jesus; for He is risen. Rejoice, all ye that 
mourned before , when ye heard of the daring and wicked deeds of the Jews: for He who was spitefully 
entreated of them in this place is risen again. And as the discourse concerning the Cross was a sorrowful 
one, so let the good tidings of the Resurrection bring joy to the hearers. Let mourning be turned into 
gladness, and lamentation to joy: and let our mouth be filled with joy and gladness, because of Him, who 
after His resurrection, said Rejoice . For I know the sorrow of Christ’s friends in these past days; because, 
as our discourse stopped short at the Death and the Burial, and did not tell the good tidings of the 
Resurrection, your mind was in suspense, to hear what you were longing for. 


Now, therefore, the Dead is risen, He who was free among the dead , and the deliverer of the dead. He 
who in dishonour wore patiently the crown of thorns, even He arose, and crowned Himself with the 
diadem of His victory over death. 


2. As then we set forth the testimonies concerning His Cross, so come let us now verify the proofs of His 
Resurrection also: since the Apostle before us affirms, He was buried, and has been raised on the third 
day according to the Scriptures. As an Apostle, therefore, has sent us back to the testimonies of the 
Scriptures, it is good that we should get full knowledge of the hope of our salvation; and that we should 
learn first whether the divine Scriptures tell us the season of His resurrection, whether it comes in 
summer or in autumn, or after winter; and from what kind of place the Saviour has risen, and what has 
been announced in the admirable Prophets as the name of the place of the Resurrection, and whether the 
women, who sought and found Him not, afterwards rejoice at finding Him; in order that when the Gospels 
are read, the narratives of these holy Scriptures may not be thought fables nor rhapsodies. 


3. That the Saviour then was buried, ye have heard distinctly in the preceding discourse, as Isaiah saith, 
His burial shall be in peace : for in His burial He made peace between heaven and earth, bringing sinners 
unto God: and, that the righteous is taken out of the way of unrighteousness : and, His burial shall be in 
peace: and, I will give the wicked for His burial . There is also the prophecy of Jacob saying in the 
Scriptures, He lay down and couched as a lion, and as a lion’s whelp: who shall rouse Him up ? And the 
similar passage in Numbers, He couched, He lay down as a lion, and as a lion’s whelp . The Psalm also ye 
have often heard, which says, And Thou hast brought me down into the dust of death . Moreover we took 
note of the spot, when we quoted the words, Look unto the rock, which ye have hewn . But now let the 
testimonies concerning His resurrection itself go with us on our way. 


4. First, then, in the 11th Psalm He says, For the misery of the poor, and the sighing of the needy, now will 
I arise, saith the Lord . But this passage still remains doubtful with some: for He often rises up also in 
anger , to take vengeance upon His enemies. 


Come then to the 15th Psalm, which says distinctly: Preserve Me, O Lord, for in Thee have I put my trust : 
and after this, their assemblies of blood will I not join, nor make mention of their names between my lips ; 
since they have refused me, and chosen Caesar as their king : and also the next words, I foresaw the Lord 
alway before Me, because He is at My right hand, that I may not be moved : and soon after Yea and even 
until night my reins chastened me . And after this He says most plainly, For Thou wilt not leave My soul in 
hell ; neither wilt Thou suffer Thine Holy One to see corruption. He said not, neither wilt Thou suffer 
Thine Holy One to see death, since then He would not have died; but corruption, saith He, I see not, and 
shall not abide in death. Thou hast made known to Me the ways of life . Behold here is plainly preached a 
life after death. Come also to the 29th Psalm, I will extol Thee, O Lord, for Thou hast lifted Me up, and 
hast not made My foes to rejoice over Me . What is it that took place? Wert thou rescued from enemies, or 
wert thou released when about to be smitten? He says himself most plainly, O Lord, Thou hast brought up 
My soul from hell . There he says, Thou wilt not leave, prophetically: and here he speaks of that which is 
to take place as having taken place, Thou hast brought up. Thou hast saved Me from them that go down 
into the pit . At what time shall the event occur? Weeping shall continue for the evening, and joy cometh 
in the morning : for in the evening was the sorrow of the disciplines, and in the morning the joy of the 
resurrection. 


5. But wouldst thou know the place also? Again He saith in Canticles, I went down into the garden of nuts 
; for it was a garden where He was crucified . For though it has now been most highly adorned with royal 
gifts, yet formerly it was a garden, and the signs and the remnants of this remain. A garden enclosed, a 
fountain sealed , by the Jews who said, We remember that that deceiver said while He was yet alive, After 
three days, I will rise: command, therefore, that the sepulchre be made sure; and further on, So they 
went, and made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone with the guard . And aiming well at these, one saith, 
and in rest Thou shalt judge them . But who is the fountain that is sealed, or who is interpreted as being a 
well-spring of living water ? It is the Saviour Himself, concerning whom it is written, For with Thee is the 
fountain of life . 


6. But what says Zephaniah in the person of Christ to the disciples? Prepare thyself, be rising at the dawn: 
all their gleaning is destroyed : the gleaning, that is, of the Jews, with whom there is not a cluster, nay not 
even a gleaning of salvation left; for their vine is cut down. See how He says to the disciples, Prepare 
thyself, rise up at dawn: at dawn expect the Resurrection. 


And farther on in the same context of Scripture He says, Therefore wait thou for Me, saith the Lord, until 
the day of My Resurrection at the Testimony . Thou seest that the Prophet foresaw the place also of the 
Resurrection, which was to be surnamed “the Testimony.” For what is the reason that this spot of 
Golgotha and of the Resurrection is not called, like the rest of the Churches, a Church, but a Testimony? 
Why, perhaps, it was because of the Prophet, who had said, until the day of My Resurrection at the 
Testimony. 


7. And who then is this, and what is the sign of Him that rises? In the words of the Prophet that follow in 
the same context, He says plainly, For then will I turn to the peoples a language : since, after the 
Resurrection, when the Holy Ghost was sent forth the gift of tongues was granted, that they might serve 


the Lord under one yoke . And what other token is set forth in the same Prophet, that they should serve 
the Lord under one yoke? From beyond the rivers of Ethiopia they shall bring me offerings . Thou knowest 
what is written in the Acts, when the Ethiopian eunuch came from beyond the rivers of Ethiopia . When 
therefore the Scriptures tell both the time and the peculiarity of the place, when they tell also the signs 
which followed the Resurrection, have thou henceforward a firm faith in the Resurrection, and let no one 
stir thee from confessing Christ risen from the dead . 


8. Now take also another testimony in the 87th Psalm, where Christ speaks in the Prophets, (for He who 
then spoke came afterwards among us): O Lord, God of My salvation, I have cried day and night before 
Thee, and a little, farther on, I became as it were a man without help, free among the dead . He said not, I 
became a man without help; but, as it were a man without help. For indeed He was crucified not from 
weakness, but willingly and His Death was not from involuntary weakness. I was counted with them that 
go down into the pit . And what is the token? Thou hast put away Mine acquaintance far from Me (for the 
disciples have fled). Wilt Thou shew wonders to the dead ? Then a little while afterwards: And unto Thee 
have I cried, O Lord; and in the morning shall my prayer come before Thee . Seest thou how they shew 
the exact point of the Hour, and of the Passion and of the Resurrection? 


9. And whence hath the Saviour risen? He says in the Song of Songs: Rise up, come, My neighbour : and 
in what follows, in a cave of the rock ! A cave of the rock He called the cave which was erewhile before 
the door of the Saviour’s sepulchre, and had been hewn out of the rock itself, as is wont to be done here in 
front of the sepulchres. For now it is not to be seen, since the outer cave was cut away at that time for the 
sake of the present adornment. For before the decoration of the sepulchre by the royal munificence, there 
was a cave in the front of the rock . But where is the rock that had in it the cave? Does it lie near the 
middle of the city, or near the walls and the outskirts? And whether is it within the ancient walls, or within 
the outer walls which were built afterwards? He says then in the Canticles: in a cave of the rock, close to 
the outer wall . 


10. At what season does the Saviour rise? Is it the season of summer, or some other? In the same 
Canticles immediately before the words quoted He says, The winter is past, the rain is past and gone ; the 
flowers appear on the earth; the time of the pruning is come . Is not then the earth full of flowers now, and 
are they not pruning the vines? Thou seest how he said also that the winter is now past. For when this 
month Xanthicus is come, it is already spring. And this is the season, the first month with the Hebrews, in 
which occurs the festival of the Passover, the typical formerly, but now the true. This is the season of the 
creation of the world: for then God said, Let the earth bring forth herbage of grass, yielding seed after his 
kind and after his likeness . And now, as thou seest, already every herb is yielding seed. And as at that 
time God made the sun and moon and gave them courses of equal day (and night), so also a few days since 
was the season of the equinox. 


At that time God said, let us make man after our image and after our likeness . And the image he received, 
but the likeness through his disobedience he obscured. At the same season then in which he lost this the 
restoration also took place. At the same season as the created man through disobedience was cast out of 
Paradise, he who believed was through obedience brought in. Our Salvation then took place at the same 
season as the Fall: when the flowers appeared, and the pruning was come. 


11. A garden was the place of His Burial, and a vine that which was planted there: and He hath said, Iam 
the vine ! He was planted therefore in the earth in order that the curse which came because of Adam 
might be rooted out. The earth was condemned to thorns and thistles: the true Vine sprang up out of the 
earth, that the saying might be fulfilled, Truth sprang up out of the earth, and righteousness looked down 
from heaven . And what will He that is buried in the garden say? I have gathered My myrrh with My 
spices: and again, Myrrh and aloes, with all chief spices . Now these are the symbols of the burying; and 
in the Gospels it is said, The women came unto the sepulchre bringing the spices which they had prepared 
: Nicodemus also bringing a mixture of myrrh and aloes . And farther on it is written, I did eat My bread 
with My honey : the bitter before the Passion, and the sweet after the Resurrection. Then after He had 
risen He entered through closed doors: but they believed not that it was He: for they supposed that they 
beheld a spirit . But He said, Handle Me and see. Put your fingers into the print of the nails, as Thomas 
required. And while they yet believed not for joy, and wondered, He said unto them, Have ye here 
anything to eat? And they gave Him a piece of a broiled fish and honeycomb . Seest thou how that is 
fulfilled, I did eat My bread with My honey. 


12. But before He entered through the closed doors, the Bridegroom and Suitor of souls was sought by 
those noble and brave women. They came, those blessed ones, to the sepulchre, and sought Him Who had 
been raised, and the tears were still dropping from their eyes, when they ought rather to have been 
dancing with joy for Him that had risen. Mary came seeking Him, according to the Gospel, and found Him 
not: and presently she heard from the Angels, and afterwards saw the Christ. Are then these things also 
written? He says in the Song of Songs, On my bed I sought Him whom my soul loved. At what season? By 
night on my bed I sought Him Whom my soul loved: Mary, it says, came while it was yet dark. On my bed I 
sought Him by night, I sought Him, and I found Him not . And in the Gospels Mary says, They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid Him . But the Angels being then present cure their 
want of knowledge; for they said, Why seek ye the living among the dead ? He not only rose, but had also 


difference in the state of things to a difference of powers? Why do you wrest to the Creator’s prejudice 
those examples from which you draw your antitheses, when you may recognise them all in His sensations 
and affections? “I will wound,” He says, “and I will heal;” “I will kill,” He says again, “and I will make 
alive”—even the same “who createth evil and maketh peace;” from which you are used even to censure 
Him with the imputation of fickleness and inconstancy, as if He forbade what He commanded, and 
commanded what He forbade. Why, then, have you not reckoned up the Antitheses also which occur in the 
natural works of the Creator, who is for ever contrary to Himself? You have not been able, unless I am 
misinformed, to recognise the fact, that the world, at all events, even amongst your people of Pontus, is 
made up of a diversity of elements which are hostile to one another. It was therefore your bounden duty 
first to have determined that the god of the light was one being, and the god of darkness was another, in 
such wise that you might have been able to have distinctly asserted one of them to be the god of the law 
and the other the god of the gospel. It is, however, the settled conviction already of my mind from 
manifest proofs, that, as His works and plans exist in the way of Antitheses, so also by the same rule exist 
the mysteries of His religion. 


CHAPTER II 


ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL, SELECTED BY MARCION AS HIS AUTHORITY, AND MUTILATED BY HIM. THE OTHER GOSPELS 
EQUALLY AUTHORITATIVE. MARCION’S TERMS OF DISCUSSION, HOWEVER, ACCEPTED, AND GRAPPLED WITH ON 
THE FOOTING OF ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL ALONE 


You have now our answer to the Antitheses compendiously indicated by us. I pass on to give a proof of the 
Gospel—not, to be sure, of Jewry, but of Pontus—having become meanwhile adulterated; and this shall 
indicate the order by which we proceed. We lay it down as our first position, that the evangelical 
Testament has apostles for its authors, to whom was assigned by the Lord Himself this office of publishing 
the gospel. Since, however, there are apostolic men also, they are yet not alone, but appear with apostles 
and after apostles; because the preaching of disciples might be open to the suspicion of an affectation of 
glory, if there did not accompany it the authority of the masters, which means that of Christ, for it was 
that which made the apostles their masters. Of the apostles, therefore, John and Matthew first instil faith 
into us; whilst of apostolic men, Luke and Mark renew it afterwards. These all start with the same 
principles of the faith, so far as relates to the one only God the Creator and His Christ, how that He was 
born of the Virgin, and came to fulfil the law and the prophets. Never mind if there does occur some 
variation in the order of their narratives, provided that there be agreement in the essential matter of the 
faith, in which there is disagreement with Marcion. Marcion, on the other hand, you must know, ascribes 
no author to his Gospel, as if it could not be allowed him to affix a title to that from which it was no crime 
(in his eyes) to subvert the very body. And here I might now make a stand, and contend that a work ought 
not to be recognised, which holds not its head erect, which exhibits no consistency, which gives no 
promise of credibility from the fulness of its title and the just profession of its author. But we prefer to join 
issue on every point; nor shall we leave unnoticed what may fairly be understood to be on our side. Now, 
of the authors whom we possess, Marcion seems to have singled out Luke for his mutilating process. 
Luke, however, was not an apostle, but only an apostolic man; not a master, but a disciple, and so inferior 
to a master—at least as far subsequent to him as the apostle whom he followed (and that, no doubt, was 
Paul ) was subsequent to the others; so that, had Marcion even published his Gospel in the name of St. 
Paul himself, the single authority of the document, destitute of all support from preceding authorities, 
would not be a sufficient basis for our faith. There would be still wanted that Gospel which St. Paul found 
in existence, to which he yielded his belief, and with which he so earnestly wished his own to agree, that 
he actually on that account went up to Jerusalem to know and consult the apostles, “lest he should run, or 
had been running in vain;” in other words, that the faith which he had learned, and the gospel which he 
was preaching, might be in accordance with theirs. Then, at last, having conferred with the (primitive) 
authors, and having agreed with them touching the rule of faith, they joined their hands in fellowship, and 
divided their labours thenceforth in the office of preaching the gospel, so that they were to go to the Jews, 
and St. Paul to the Jews and the Gentiles. Inasmuch, therefore, as the enlightener of St. Luke himself 
desired the authority of his predecessors for both his own faith and preaching, how much more may not I 
require for Luke’s Gospel that which was necessary for the Gospel of his master. 


CHAPTER III 


MARCION INSINUATED THE UNTRUSTWORTHINESS OF CERTAIN APOSTLES WHOM ST. PAUL REBUKED. THE 
REBUKE SHOWS THAT IT CANNOT BE REGARDED AS DEROGATING FROM THEIR AUTHORITY. THE APOSTOLIC 
GOSPELS PERFECTLY AUTHENTIC 


In the scheme of Marcion, on the contrary, the mystery of the Christian religion begins from the 
discipleship of Luke. Since, however, it was on its course previous to that point, it must have had its own 
authentic materials, by means of which it found its own way down to St. Luke; and by the assistance of the 
testimony which it bore, Luke himself becomes admissible. Well, but Marcion, finding the Epistle of Paul 
to the Galatians (wherein he rebukes even apostles ) for “not walking uprightly according to the truth of 
the gospel,” as well as accuses certain false apostles of perverting the gospel of Christ), labours very hard 
to destroy the character of those Gospels which are published as genuine and under the name of apostles, 
in order, forsooth, to secure for his own Gospel the credit which he takes away from them. But then, even 


the dead with Him when He rose . But she knew not, and in her person the Song of Songs said to the 
Angels, Saw ye Him Whom my soul loved? It was but a little that I passed from them (that is, from the two 
Angels), until I found Him Whom my soul loved. I held Him, and would not let Him go . 


13. For after the vision of the Angels, Jesus came as His own Herald; and the Gospel says, And behold 
Jesus met them, saying, All hail! and they came and took hold of His feet . They took hold of Him, that it 
might be fulfilled, I will hold Him, and will not let Him go. Though the woman was weak in body, her spirit 
was manful. Many waters quench not love, neither do rivers drown it ; He was dead whom they sought, 
yet was not the hope of the Resurrection quenched. And the Angel says to them again, Fear not ye; I say 
not to the soldiers, fear not, but to you ; as for them, let them be afraid, that, taught by experience, they 
may bear witness and say, Truly this was the Son of God ; but you ought not to be afraid, for perfect love 
casteth out fear . Go, tell His disciples that He is risen ; and the rest. And they depart with joy, yet full of 
fear; is this also written? yes, the second Psalm, which relates the Passion of Christ, says, Serve the Lord 
with fear, and rejoice unto Him with trembling ;—rejoice, because of the risen Lord; but with trembling, 
because of the earthquake, and the Angel who appeared as lightning. 


14. Though, therefore, Chief Priests and Pharisees through Pilate’s means sealed the tomb; yet the women 
beheld Him who was risen. And Esaias knowing the feebleness of the Chief Priests, and the women’s 
strength of faith, says, Ye women, who come from beholding, come hither ; for the people hath no 
understanding;—the Chief Priests want understanding, while women are eye-witnesses. And when the 
soldiers came into the city to them, and told them all that had come to pass, they said to them, Say ye, His 
disciples came by night, and stole Him away while we slept ? Well therefore did Esaias foretell this also, 
as in their persons, But tell us, and relate to us another deceit . He who rose again, is up, and for a gift of 
money they persuade the soldiers; but they persuade not the kings of our time. The soldiers then 
surrendered the truth for silver; but the kings of this day have, in their piety, built this holy Church of the 
Resurrection of God our Saviour, inlaid with silver and wrought with gold, in which we are assembled ; 
and embellished it with the treasures of silver and gold and precious stones. And if this come to the 
governor’s ears, they say, we will persuade him . Yea, though ye persuade the soldiers, yet ye will not 
persuade the world; for why, as Peter’s guards were condemned when he escaped out of the prison, were 
not they also who watched Jesus Christ condemned? Upon the former, sentence was pronounced by 
Herod, for they were ignorant and had nothing to say for themselves; while the latter, who had seen the 
truth, and concealed it for money, were protected by the Chief Priests. Nevertheless, though but a few of 
the Jews were persuaded at the time, the world became obedient. They who hid the truth were themselves 
hidden; but they who received it were made manifest by the power of the Saviour, who not only rose from 
the dead, but also raised the dead with Himself. And in the person of these the Prophet Osee says plainly, 
After two days will He revive us, and in the third day we shall rise again, and shall live in His sight . 


15. But since the disobedient Jews will not be persuaded by the Divine Scriptures, but forgetting all that is 
written gainsay the Resurrection of Jesus, it were good to answer them thus: On what ground, while you 
say that Eliseus and Elias raised the dead, do you gainsay the Resurrection of our Saviour? Is it that we 
have no living witnesses now out of that generation to what we say? Well, do you also bring forward 
witnesses of the history of that time. But that is written;—so is this also written: why then do ye receive 
the one, and reject the other? They were Hebrews who wrote that history; so were all the Apostles 
Hebrews: why then do ye disbelieve the Jews ? Matthew who wrote the Gospel wrote it in the Hebrew 
tongue ; and Paul the preacher was a Hebrew of the Hebrews; and the twelve Apostles were all of Hebrew 
race: then fifteen Bishops of Jerusalem were appointed in succession from among the Hebrews . What 
then is your reason for allowing your own accounts, and rejecting ours, though these also are written by 
Hebrews from among yourselves. 


16. But it is impossible, some one will say, that the dead should rise; and yet Eliseus twice raised the dead, 
—when he was alive, and also when dead. Do we then believe, that when Eliseus was dead, a dead man 
who was cast upon him and touched him, arose and is Christ not risen? But in that case, the dead man 
who touched Eliseus, arose, yet he who raised him continued nevertheless dead: but in this case both the 
Dead of whom we speak Himself arose, and many dead were raised without having even touched Him. For 
many bodies of the Saints which slept arose, and they came out of the graves after His Resurrection, and 
went into the Holy City , (evidently this city, in which we now are ,) and appeared unto many. Eliseus then 
raised a dead man, but he conquered not the world; Elias raised a dead man, but devils are not driven 
away in the name of Elias. We are not speaking evil of the Prophets, but we are celebrating their Master 
more highly; for we do not exalt our own wonders by disparaging theirs; for theirs also are ours; but by 
what happened among them, we win credence for our own. 


17. But again they say, “A corpse then lately dead was raised by the living; but shew us that one three 
days dead can possibly arise, and that a man should be buried, and rise after three days.” If we seek for 
Scripture testimony in proof of such facts, the Lord Jesus Christ Himself supplies it in the Gospels, saying, 
For as Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly; so shall the Son of man be three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth . And when we examine the story of Jonas, great is the force of 
the resemblance. Jesus was sent to preach repentance; Jonas also was sent: but whereas the one fled, not 
knowing what should come to pass; the other came willingly, to give repentance unto salvation. Jonas was 
asleep in the ship, and snoring amidst the stormy sea; while Jesus also slept, the sea, according to God’s 


providence , began to rise, to shew in the sequel the might of Him who slept. To the one they said, Why 
art thou snoring? Arise, call upon thy God, that God may save us ; but in the other case they say unto the 
Master, Lord, save us . Then they said, Call upon thy God; here they say, save Thou. But the one says, Take 
me, and cast me into the sea; so shall the sea be calm unto you ; the other, Himself rebuked the winds and 
the sea, and there was a great calm . The one was cast into a whale’s belly: but the other of His own 
accord went down thither, where the invisible whale of death is. And He went down of His own accord, 
that death might cast up those whom he had devoured, according to that which is written, I will ransom 
them from the power of the grave; and from the hand of death I will redeem them . 


18. At this point of our discourse, let us consider whether is harder, for a man after having been buried to 
rise again from the earth, or for a man in the belly of a whale, having come into the great heat of a living 
creature, to escape corruption. For what man knows not, that the heat of the belly is so great, that even 
bones which have been swallowed moulder away? How then did Jonas, who was three days and three 
nights in the whale’s belly, escape corruption? And, seeing that the nature of all men is such that we 
cannot live without breathing, as we do, in air, how did he live without a breath of this air for three days? 
But the Jews make answer and say, The power of God descended with Jonas when he was tossed about in 
hell. Does then the Lord grant life to His own servant, by sending His power with him, and can He not 
grant it to Himself as well? If that is credible, this is credible also; if this is incredible, that also is 
incredible. For to me both are alike worthy of credence. I believe that Jonas was preserved, for all things 
are possible with God ; I believe that Christ also was raised from the dead; for I have many testimonies of 
this, both from the Divine Scriptures, and from the operative power even at this day of Him who arose,— 
who descended into hell alone, but ascended thence with a great company; for He went down to death, 
and many bodies of the saints which slept arose through Him. 


19. Death was struck with dismay on beholding a new visitant descend into Hades, not bound by the 
chains of that place. Wherefore, O porters of Hades, were ye scared at sight of Him? What was the 
unwonted fear that possessed you? Death fled, and his flight betrayed his cowardice. The holy prophets 
ran unto Him, and Moses the Lawgiver, and Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob; David also, and Samuel, and 
Esaias, and John the Baptist, who bore witness when he asked, Art Thou He that should come, or look we 
for another ? All the Just were ransomed, whom death had swallowed; for it behoved the King whom they 
had proclaimed, to become the redeemer of His noble heralds. Then each of the Just said, O death, where 
is thy victory? O grave, where is thy sting ? For the Conqueror hath redeemed us. 


20. Of this our Saviour the Prophet Jonas formed the type, when he prayed out of the belly of the whale, 
and said, I cried in my affliction, and so on; out of the belly of hell , and yet he was in the whale; but 
though in the whale, he says that he is in Hades; for he was a type of Christ, who was to descend into 
Hades. And after a few words, he says, in the person of Christ, prophesying most clearly, My head went 
down to the chasms of the mountains ; and yet he was in the belly of the whale. What mountains then 
encompass thee? I know, he says, that I am a type of Him, who is to be laid in the Sepulchre hewn out of 
the rock. And though he was in the sea, Jonas says, I went down to the earth, since he was a type of 
Christ, who went down into the heart of the earth. And foreseeing the deeds of the Jews who persuaded 
the soldiers to lie, and told them, Say that they stole Him away, he says, By regarding lying vanities they 
forsook their own mercy . For He who had mercy on them came, and was crucified, and rose again, giving 
His own precious blood both for Jews and Gentiles; yet say they, Say that they stole Him away, having 
regard to lying vanities . But concerning His Resurrection, Esaias also says, He who brought up from the 
earth the great Shepherd of the sheep ; he added the word, great, lest He should be thought on a level 
with the shepherds who had gone before Him. 


21. Since then we have the prophecies, let faith abide with us. Let them fall who fall through unbelief, 
since they so will; but thou hast taken thy stand on the rock of the faith in the Resurrection. Let no heretic 
ever persuade thee to speak evil of the Resurrection. For to this day the Manichees say, that, the 
resurrection of the Saviour was phantom-wise, and not real, not heeding Paul who says, Who was made of 
the seed of David according to the flesh; and again, By the resurrection of Jesus Christ our Lord from the 
dead . And again he aims at them, and speaks thus, Say not in thine heart, who shall ascend into heaven; 
or who shall descend into the deep? that is, to bring up Christ from the dead ; and in like manner warning 
as he has elsewhere written again, Remember Jesus Christ raised from the dead ; and again, And if Christ 
be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith also vain. Yea, and we are found false witnesses of 
God; because we testified of God that He raised up Christ, whom He raised not up . But in what follows he 
says, But now is Christ risen from the dead, the first fruits of them that are asleep ;—And He was seen of 
Cephas, then of the twelve; (for if thou believe not the one witness, thou hast twelve witnesses;) then He 
was seen of above five hundred brethren at once ; (if they disbelieve the twelve, let them admit the five 
hundred;) after that He was seen of James , His own brother, and first Bishop of this diocese. Seeing then 
that such a Bishop originally saw Christ Jesus when risen, do not thou, his disciple, disbelieve him. But 
thou sayest that His brother James was a partial witness; afterwards He was seen also of me Paul, His 
enemy; and what testimony is doubted, when an enemy proclaims it? “I, who was before a persecutor , 
now preach the glad tidings of the Resurrection.” 


22. Many witnesses there are of the Saviour’s resurrection.—The night, and the light of the full moon; (for 
that night was the sixteenth ;) the rock of the sepulchre which received Him; the stone also shall rise up 


against the face of the Jews, for it saw the Lord; even the stone which was then rolled away , itself bears 
witness to the Resurrection, lying there to this day. Angels of God who were present testified of the 
Resurrection of the Only-begotten: Peter and John, and Thomas, and all the rest of the Apostles; some of 
whom ran to the sepulchre, and saw the burial-clothes, in which He was wrapped before, lying there after 
the Resurrection; and others handled His hands and His feet, and beheld the prints of the nails; and all 
enjoyed together that Breath of the Saviour, and were counted worthy to forgive sins in the power of the 
Holy Ghost. Women too were witnesses, who took hold of His feet, and who beheld the mighty earthquake, 
and the radiance of the Angel who stood by: the linen clothes also which were wrapped about Him, and 
which He left when He rose;—the soldiers, and the money given to them; the spot itself also, yet to be 
seen;—and this house of the holy Church, which out of the loving affection to Christ of the Emperor 
Constantine of blessed memory, was both built and beautified as thou seest. 


23. A witness to the resurrection of Jesus is Tabitha also, who was in His name raised from the dead ; for 
how shall we disbelieve that Christ is risen, when even His Name raised the dead? The sea also bears 
witness to the resurrection of Jesus, as thou hast heard before . The drought of fishes also testifies, and 
the fire of coals there, and the fish laid thereon. Peter also bears witness, who had erst denied Him thrice, 
and who then thrice confessed Him; and was commanded to feed His spiritual sheep. To this day stands 
Mount Olivet, still to the eyes of the faithful all but displaying Him Who ascended on a cloud, and the 
heavenly gate of His ascension. For from heaven He descended to Bethlehem, but to heaven He ascended 
from the Mount of Olives ; at the former place beginning His conflicts among men, but in the latter, 
crowned after them. Thou hast therefore many witnesses; thou hast this very place of the Resurrection; 
thou hast also the place of the Ascension towards the east; thou hast also for witnesses the Angels which 
there bore testimony; and the cloud on which He went up, and the disciples who came down from that 
place. 


24. The course of instruction in the Faith would lead me to speak of the Ascension also; but the grace of 
God so ordered it, that thou heardest most fully concerning it, as far as our weakness allowed, yesterday, 
on the Lord’s day; since, by the providence of divine grace, the course of the Lessons in Church included 
the account of our Saviour’s going up into the heavens ; and what was then said was spoken principally 
for the sake of all, and for the assembled body of the faithful, yet especially for thy sake . But the question 
is, didst thou attend to what was said? For thou knowest that the words which come next in the Creed 
teach thee to believe in Him “Who rose again the third day, and ascended into Heaven, and sat down on 
the right hand of the Father.” I suppose then certainly that thou rememberest the exposition; yet I will 
now again cursorily put thee in mind of what was then said. Remember what is distinctly written in the 
Psalms, God is gone up with a shout ; remember that the divine powers also said to one another, Lift up 
your gates, ye Princes , and the rest; remember also the Psalm which says, He ascended on high, He led 
captivity captive ; remember the Prophet who said, Who buildeth His ascension unto heaven ; and all the 
other particulars mentioned yesterday because of the gainsaying of the Jews. 


25. For when they speak against the ascension of the Saviour, as being impossible, remember the account 
of the carrying away of Habakkuk: for if Habakkuk was transported by an Angel, being carried by the hair 
of his head , much rather was the Lord of both Prophets and Angels, able by His own power to make His 
ascent into the Heavens on a cloud from the Mount of Olives. Wonders like this thou mayest call to mind, 
but reserve the preeminence for the Lord, the Worker of wonders; for the others were borne up, but He 
bears up all things. Remember that Enoch was translated ; but Jesus ascended: remember what was said 
yesterday concerning Elias, that Elias was taken up in a chariot of fire ; but that the chariots of Christ are 
ten thousand-fold even thousands upon thousands : and that Elias was taken up, towards the east of 
Jordan; but that Christ ascended at the east of the brook Cedron: and that Elias went as into heaven ; but 
Jesus, into heaven: and that Elias said that a double portion in the Holy Spirit should be given to his holy 
disciple; but that Christ granted to His own disciples so great enjoyment of the grace of the Holy Ghost, as 
not only to have It in themselves, but also, by the laying on of their hands, to impart the fellowship of It to 
them who believed. 


26. And when thou hast thus wrestled against the Jews,—when thou hast worsted them by parallel 
instances, then come further to the pre-eminence of the Saviour’s glory; namely, that they were the 
servants, but He the Son of God. And thus thou wilt be reminded of His pre-eminence, by the thought that 
a servant of Christ was caught up to the third heaven. For if Elias attained as far as the first heaven, but 
Paul as far as the third, the latter, therefore, has obtained a more honourable dignity. Be not ashamed of 
thine Apostles; they are not inferior to Moses, nor second to the Prophets; but they are noble among the 
noble, yea, nobler still. For Elias truly was taken up into heaven; but Peter has the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, having received the words, Whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven . Elias 
was taken up only to heaven; but Paul both into heaven, and into paradise (for it behoved the disciples of 
Jesus to receive more manifold grace), and heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for man to 
utter. But Paul came down again from above, not because he was unworthy to abide in the third heaven, 
but in order that after having enjoyed things above man’s reach, and descended in honour, and having 
preached Christ, and died for His sake, he might receive also the crown of martyrdom. But I pass over the 
other parts of this argument, of which I spoke yesterday in the Lord’s-day congregation; for with 
understanding hearers, a mere reminder is sufficient for instruction. 


27. But remember also what I have often said concerning the Son’s sitting at the right hand of the Father; 
because of the next sentence in the Creed, which says, “and ascended into Heaven, and sat down at the 
right hand of the Father.” Let us not curiously pry into what is properly meant by the throne; for it is 
incomprehensible: but neither let us endure those who falsely say, that it was after His Cross and 
Resurrection and Ascension into heaven, that the Son began to sit on the right hand of the Father. For the 
Son gained not His throne by advancement ; but throughout His being (and His being is by an eternal 
generation ) He also sitteth together with the Father. And this throne the Prophet Esaias having beheld 
before the incarnate coming of the Saviour, says, I saw the Lord sitting on a throne, high and lifted up , 
and the rest. For the Father no man hath seen at any time , and He who then appeared to the Prophet was 
the Son. The Psalmist also says, Thy throne is prepared of old; Thou art from everlasting . Though then 
the testimonies on this point are many, yet because of the lateness of the time, we will content ourselves 
even with these. 


28. But now I must remind you of a few things out of many which are spoken concerning the Son’s sitting 
at the right hand of the Father. For the hundred and ninth Psalm says plainly, The Lord said unto my Lord, 
Sit Thou on My right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool . And the Saviour, confirming this 
saying in the Gospels, says that David spoke not these things of himself, but from the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, saying, How then doth David in the Spirit call Him Lord, saying, The Lord said unto my Lord, 
Sit Thou on My right hand ? and the rest. And in the Acts of the Apostles, Peter on the day of Pentecost 
standing with the Eleven , and discoursing to the Israelites, has in very words cited this testimony from 
the hundred and ninth Psalm. 


29. But I must remind you also of a few other testimonies in like manner concerning the Son’s sitting at 
the right hand of the Father. For in the Gospel according to Matthew it is written, Nevertheless, I say unto 
you, Henceforth ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power , and the rest: in 
accordance with which the Apostle Peter also writes, By the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, who is on the 
right hand of God, having gone into heaven . And the Apostle Paul, writing to the Romans, says, It is 
Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right hand of God . And charging the 
Ephesians, he thus speaks, According to the working of His mighty power, which He wrought in Christ 
when He raised Him from the dead, and set Him at His own right hand ; and the rest. And the Colossians 
he taught thus, If ye then be risen with Christ, seek the things above, where Christ is seated at the right 
hand of God . And in the Epistle to the Hebrews he says, When He had made purification of our sins, He 
sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high . And again, But unto which of the Angels hath He said 
at any time, Sit thou at My right hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool ? And again, But He, when 
He had offered one sacrifice for all men, for ever sat down on the right hand of God; from henceforth 
expecting till His enemies be made His footstool . And again, Looking unto Jesus, the author and perfecter 
of our faith; Who for the joy that was set before Him endured the Cross, despising shame, and is set down 
on the right hand of the throne of God . 


30. And though there are many other texts concerning the session of the Only-begotten on the right hand 
of God, yet these may suffice us at present; with a repetition of my remark, that it was not after His 
coming in the flesh that He obtained the dignity of this seat; no, for even before all ages, the Only- 
begotten Son of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, ever possesses the throne on the right hand of the Father. 
Now may He Himself, the God of all, who is Father of the Christ, and our Lord Jesus Christ, who came 
down, and ascended, and sitteth together with the Father, watch over your souls; keep unshaken and 
unchanged your hope in Him who rose again; raise you together with Him from your dead sins unto His 
heavenly gift; count you worthy to be caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air , in His fitting 
time; and, until that time arrive of His glorious second advent, write all your names in the Book of the 
living, and having written them, never blot them out (for the names of many, who fall away, are blotted 
out); and may He grant to all of you to believe on Him who rose again, and to look for Him who is gone up, 
and is to come again, (to come, but not from the earth; for be on your guard, O man, because of the 
deceivers who are to come;) Who sitteth on high, and is here present together with us, beholding the 
order of each, and the steadfastness of his faith . For think not that because He is now absent in the flesh, 
He is therefore absent also in the Spirit. He is here present in the midst of us, listening to what is said of 
Him, and beholding thine inward thoughts, and trying the reins and hearts ;—who also is now ready to 
present those who are coming to baptism, and all of you, in the Holy Ghost to the Father, and to say, 
Behold, I and the children whom God hath given Me :—To whom be glory for ever. Amen. 


LECTURE XV 


ON THE CLAUSE, AND SHALL COME IN GLORY TO JUDGE THE QUICK AND THE DEAD; OF WHOSE KINGDOM 
THERE SHALL BE NO END 


Daniel vii. 9-14 


I beheld till thrones were placed, and one that was ancient of days did sit, and then, I saw in a vision of 
the night, and behold one like unto the Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven, &c. 


1. We preach not one advent only of Christ, but a second also, far more glorious than the former. For the 
former gave a view of His patience; but the latter brings with it the crown of a divine kingdom. For all 
things, for the most part, are twofold in our Lord Jesus Christ: a twofold generation; one, of God, before 
the ages; and one, of a Virgin, at the close of the ages: His descents twofold; one, the unobserved, like 
rain on a fleece ; and a second His open coming, which is to be. In His former advent, He was wrapped in 
swaddling clothes in the manger; in His second, He covereth Himself with light as with a garment . In His 
first coming, He endured the Cross, despising shame ; in His second, He comes attended by a host of 
Angels, receiving glory . We rest not then upon His first advent only, but look also for His second. And as 
at His first coming we said, Blessed is He that cometh in the Name of the Lord , so will we repeat the 
same at His second coming; that when with Angels we meet our Master, we may worship Him and say, 
Blessed is He that cometh in the Name of the Lord. The Saviour comes, not to be judged again, but to 
judge them who judged Him; He who before held His peace when judged , shall remind the transgressors 
who did those daring deeds at the Cross, and shall say, These things hast thou done, and I kept silence . 
Then, He came because of a divine dispensation, teaching men with persuasion; but this time they will of 
necessity have Him for their King, even though they wish it not. 


2. And concerning these two comings, Malachi the Prophet says, And the Lord whom ye seek shall 
suddenly come to His temple ; behold one coming. And again of the second coming he says, And the 
Messenger of the covenant whom ye delight in. Behold, He cometh, saith the Lord Almighty. But who shall 
abide the day of His coming? or who shall stand when He appeareth? Because He cometh in like a 
refiner’s fire, and like fullers’ herb; and He shall sit as a refiner and purifier. And immediately after the 
Saviour Himself says, And I will draw near to you in judgment; and I will be a swift witness against the 
sorcerers, and against the adulteresses, and against those who swear falsely in My Name , and the rest. 
For this cause Paul warning us beforehand says, If any man buildeth on the foundation gold, and silver, 
and precious stones, wood, hay, stubble; every man’s work shall be made manifest; for the day shall 
declare it, because it shall be revealed in fire . Paul also knew these two comings, when writing to Titus 
and saying, The grace of God hath appeared which bringeth salvation unto all men, instructing us that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, and godly, and righteously in this present 
world; looking for the blessed hope, and appearing of the glory of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ . Thou seest how he spoke of a first, for which he gives thanks; and of a second, to which we look 
forward. Therefore the words also of the Faith which we are announcing were just now delivered thus ; 
that we believe in Him, who also ascended into the heavens, and sat down on the right hand of the Father, 
and shall come in glory to judge quick and dead; whose kingdom shall have no end. 


3. Our Lord Jesus Christ, then, comes from heaven; and He comes with glory at the end of this world, in 
the last day. For of this world there is to be an end, and this created world is to be re-made anew . For 
since corruption, and theft, and adultery, and every sort of sins have been poured forth over the earth, and 
blood has been mingled with blood in the world, therefore, that this wondrous dwelling-place may not 
remain filled with iniquity, this world passeth away, that the fairer world may be made manifest. And 
wouldest thou receive the proof of this out of the words of Scripture? Listen to Esaias, saying, And the 
heaven shall be rolled together as a scroll; and all the stars shall fall, as leaves from a vine, and as leaves 
fall from a fig-tree . The Gospel also says, The sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give her 
light, and the stars shall fall from heaven . Let us not sorrow, as if we alone died; the stars also shall die; 
but perhaps rise again. And the Lord rolleth up the heavens, not that He may destroy them, but that He 
may raise them up again more beautiful. Hear David the Prophet saying, Thou, Lord, in the beginning 
didst lay the foundations of the earth, and the heavens are the work of Thy hands; they shall perish, but 
Thou remainest . But some one will say, Behold, he says plainly that they shall perish. Hear in what sense 
he says, they shall perish; it is plain from what follows; And they all shall wax old as doth a garment; and 
as a vesture shalt Thou fold them up, and they shall be changed. For as a man is said to “perish,” 
according to that which is written, Behold, how the righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to heart , 
and this, though the resurrection is looked for; so we look for a resurrection, as it were, of the heavens 
also. The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood . Here let converts from the 
Manichees gain instruction, and no longer make those lights their gods; nor impiously think, that this sun 
which shall be darkened is Christ . And again hear the Lord saying, Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
My words shall not pass away ; for the creatures are not as precious as the Master’s words. 


4. The things then which are seen shall pass away, and there shall come the things which are looked for, 
things fairer than the present; but as to the time let no one be curious. For it is not for you, He says, to 


know times or seasons, which the Father hath put in His own power . And venture not thou to declare 
when these things shall be, nor on the other hand supinely slumber. For he saith, Watch, for in such an 
hour as ye expect not the Son of Man cometh . But since it was needful for us to know the signs of the 
end, and since we are looking for Christ, therefore, that we may not die deceived and be led astray by that 
false Antichrist, the Apostles, moved by the divine will, address themselves by a providential arrangement 
to the True Teacher, and say, Tell us, when shall these things be, and what shall be the sign of Thy coming, 
and of the end of the world ? We look for Thee to come again, but Satan transforms himself into an Angel 
of light; put us therefore on our guard, that we may not worship another instead of Thee. And He, opening 
His divine and blessed mouth, says, Take heed that no man mislead you. Do you also, my hearers, as 
seeing Him now with the eyes of your mind, hear Him saying the same things to you; Take heed that no 
man mislead you. And this word exhorts you all to give heed to what is spoken; for it is not a history of 
things gone by, but a prophecy of things future, and which will surely come. Not that we prophesy, for we 
are unworthy; but that the things which are written will be set before you, and the signs declared. 
Observe thou, which of them have already come to pass, and which yet remain; and make thyself safe. 


5. Take heed that no man mislead you: for many shall come in My name, saying, I am Christ, and shall 
mislead many. This has happened in part: for already Simon Magus has said this, and Menander , and 
some others of the godless leaders of heresy; and others will say it in our days, or after us. 


6. A second sign. And ye shall hear of wars and rumours of wars . Is there then at this time war between 
Persians and Romans for Mesopotamia, or no? Does nation rise up against nation and kingdom against 
kingdom, or no? And there shall be famines and pestilences and earthquakes in divers places. These 
things have already come to pass; and again, And fearful sights from heaven, and mighty storms . Watch 
therefore, He says; for ye know not at what hour your Lord doth come . 


7. But we seek our own sign of His coming; we Churchmen seek a sign proper to the Church . And the 
Saviour says, And then shall many be offended, and shall betray one another, and shall hate one another . 
If thou hear that bishops advance against bishops, and clergy against clergy, and laity against laity even 
unto blood, be not troubled ; for it has been written before. Heed not the things now happening, but the 
things which are written; and even though I who teach thee perish, thou shalt not also perish with me; 
nay, even a hearer may become better than his teacher, and he who came last may be first, since even 
those about the eleventh hour the Master receives. If among Apostles there was found treason, dost thou 
wonder that hatred of brethren is found among bishops? But the sign concerns not only rulers, but the 
people also; for He says, And because iniquity shall abound, the love of the many shall wax cold . Will any 
then among those present boast that he entertains friendship unfeigned towards his neighbour? Do not 
the lips often kiss, and the countenance smile, and the eyes brighten forsooth, while the heart is planning 
guile, and the man is plotting mischief with words of peace? 


8. Thou hast this sign also: And this Gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a witness 
unto all nations, and then shall the end come . And as we see, nearly the whole world is now filled with the 
doctrine of Christ. 


9. And what comes to pass after this? He says next, When therefore ye see the abomination of desolation, 
which was spoken of by Daniel the Prophet, standing in the Holy Place, let him that readeth understand . 
And again, Then if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here is the Christ, or, Lo, there; believe it not . Hatred 
of the brethren makes room next for Antichrist; for the devil prepares beforehand the divisions among the 
people, that he who is to come may be acceptable to them. But God forbid that any of Christ’s servants 
here, or elsewhere, should run over to the enemy! Writing concerning this matter, the Apostle Paul gave a 
manifest sign, saying, For that day shall not come, except there came first the falling away, and the man of 
sin be revealed, the son of perdition, who opposeth and exalteth himself against all that is called God, or 
that is worshipped; so that he sitteth in the temple of God, shewing himself that he is God. Remember ye 
not that when I was yet with you, I told you these things? And now ye know that which restraineth, to the 
end that he may be revealed in his own season. For the mystery of iniquity doth already work, only there 
is one that restraineth now, until he be taken out of the way. And then shall the lawless one be revealed, 
whom the Lord Jesus shall slay with the breath of His mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness of His 
coming. Even him, whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all power and signs and lying 
wonders, and with all deceit of unrighteousness for them that are perishing . Thus wrote Paul, and now is 
the falling away. For men have fallen away from the right faith ; and some preach the identity of the Son 
with the Father , and others dare to say that Christ was brought into being out of nothing . And formerly 
the heretics were manifest; but now the Church is filled with heretics in disguise . For men have fallen 
away from the truth, and have itching ears . Is it a plausible discourse? all listen to it gladly. Is it a word of 
correction? all turn away from it. Most have departed from right words, and rather choose the evil, than 
desire the good . This therefore is the falling away, and the enemy is soon to be looked for: and meanwhile 
he has in part begun to send forth his own forerunners , that he may then come prepared upon the prey. 
Look therefore to thyself, O man, and make safe thy soul. The Church now charges thee before the Living 
God; she declares to thee the things concerning Antichrist before they arrive. Whether they will happen in 
thy time we know not, or whether they will happen after thee we know not; but it is well that, knowing 
these things, thou shouldest make thyself secure beforehand. 


10. The true Christ, the Only-begotten Son of God, comes no more from the earth. If any come making 
false shows in the wilderness, go not forth; if they say, Lo, here is the Christ, Lo, there, believe it not . 
Look no longer downwards and to the earth; for the Lord descends from heaven; not alone as before, but 
with many, escorted by tens of thousands of Angels; nor secretly as the dew on the fleece ; but shining 
forth openly as the lightning. For He hath said Himself, As the lightning cometh out of the east, and 
shineth even unto the west, so shall also the coming of the Son of Man be ; and again, And they shall see 
the Son of Man coming upon the clouds with power and great glory, and He shall send forth His Angels 
with a great trumpet ; and the rest. 


11. But as, when formerly He was to take man’s nature, and God was expected to be born of a Virgin, the 
devil created prejudice against this, by craftily preparing among idol-worshippers fables of false gods, 
begetting and begotten of women, that, the falsehood having come first, the truth, as he supposed, might 
be disbelieved; so now, since the true Christ is to come a second time, the adversary, taking occasion by 
the expectation of the simple, and especially of them of the circumcision, brings in a certain man who is a 
magician , and most expert in sorceries and enchantments of beguiling craftiness; who shall seize for 
himself the power of the Roman empire, and shall falsely style himself Christ; by this name of Christ 
deceiving the Jews, who are looking for the Anointed , and seducing those of the Gentiles by his magical 
illusions. 


12. But this aforesaid Antichrist is to come when the times of the Roman empire shall have been fulfilled, 
and the end of the world is now drawing near . There shall rise up together ten kings of the Romans, 
reigning in different parts perhaps, but all about the same time; and after these an eleventh, the 
Antichrist, who by his magical craft shall seize upon the Roman power; and of the kings who reigned 
before him, three he shall humble , and the remaining seven he shall keep in subjection to himself. At first 
indeed he will put on a show of mildness (as though he were a learned and discreet person), and of 
soberness and benevolence : and by the lying signs and wonders of his magical deceit having beguiled the 
Jews, as though he were the expected Christ, he shall afterwards be characterized by all kinds of crimes 
of inhumanity and lawlessness, so as to outdo all unrighteous and ungodly men who have gone before 
him; displaying against all men, but especially against us Christians, a spirit murderous and most cruel, 
merciless and crafty . And after perpetrating such things for three years and six months only, he shall be 
destroyed by the glorious second advent from heaven of the only-begotten Son of God, our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus, the true Christ, who shall slay Antichrist with the breath of His mouth , and shall deliver 
him over to the fire of hell. 


13. Now these things we teach, not of our own invention, but having learned them out of the divine 
Scriptures used in the Church , and chiefly from the prophecy of Daniel just now read; as Gabriel also the 
Archangel interpreted it, speaking thus: The fourth beast shall be a fourth kingdom upon earth, which 
shall surpass all kingdoms . And that this kingdom is that of the Romans, has been the tradition of the 
Church’s interpreters. For as the first kingdom which became renowned was that of the Assyrians, and 
the second, that of the Medes and Persians together, and after these, that of the Macedonians was the 
third, so the fourth kingdom now is that of the Romans . Then Gabriel goes on to interpret, saying, His ten 
horns are ten kings that shall arise; and another king shall rise up after them, who shall surpass in 
wickedness all who were before him ; (he says, not only the ten, but also all who have been before him;) 
and he shall subdue three kings; manifestly out of the ten former kings: but it is plain that by subduing 
three of these ten, he will become the eighth king; and he shall speak words against the Most High . A 
blasphemer the man is and lawless, not having received the kingdom from his fathers, but having usurped 
the power by means of sorcery. 


14. And who is this, and from what sort of working? Interpret to us, O Paul. Whose coming, he says, is 
after the working of Satan, with all power and signs and lying wonders ; implying, that Satan has used 
him as an instrument, working in his own person through him; for knowing that his judgment shall now no 
longer have respite, he wages war no more by his ministers, as is his wont, but henceforth by himself 
more openly . And with all signs and lying wonders; for the father of falsehood will make a show of the 
works of falsehood, that the multitudes may think that they see a dead man raised, who is not raised, and 
lame men walking, and blind men seeing, when the cure has not been wrought. 


15. And again he says, Who opposeth and exalteth himself against all that is called God, or that is 
worshipped; (against every God; Antichrist forsooth will abhor the idols,) so that he seateth himself in the 
temple of God . What temple then? He means, the Temple of the Jews which has been destroyed. For God 
forbid that it should be the one in which we are! Why say we this? That we may not be supposed to favour 
ourselves. For if he comes to the Jews as Christ, and desires to be worshipped by the Jews, he will make 
great account of the Temple, that he may more completely beguile them; making it supposed that he is the 
man of the race of David, who shall build up the Temple which was erected by Solomon . And Antichrist 
will come at the time when there shall not be left one stone upon another in the Temple of the Jews, 
according to the doom pronounced by our Saviour ; for when, either decay of time, or demolition ensuing 
on pretence of new buildings, or from any other causes, shall have overthrown all the stones, I mean not 
merely of the outer circuit, but of the inner shrine also, where the Cherubim were, then shall he come 
with all signs and lying wonders, exalting himself against all idols; at first indeed making a pretence of 
benevolence, but afterwards displaying his relentless temper, and that chiefly against the Saints of God. 


For he says, I beheld, and the same horn made war with the saints ; and again elsewhere, there shall be a 
time of trouble, such as never was since there was a nation upon earth, even to that same time . Dreadful 
is that beast, a mighty dragon, unconquerable by man, ready to devour; concerning whom though we have 
more things to speak out of the divine Scriptures, yet we will content ourselves at present with thus much, 
in order to keep within compass. 


16. For this cause the Lord knowing the greatness of the adversary grants indulgence to the godly, saying, 
Then let them which be in Judaea flee to the mountains . But if any man is conscious that he is very stout- 
hearted, to encounter Satan, let him stand (for I do not despair of the Church’s nerves), and let him say, 
Who shall separate us from the love of Christ and the rest ? But, let those of us who are fearful provide for 
our own Safety; and those who are of a good courage, stand fast: for then shall be great tribulation, such 
as hath not been from the beginning of the world until now, no, nor ever shall be . But thanks be to God 
who hath confined the greatness of that tribulation to a few days; for He says, But for the elect’s sake 
those days shall be shortened ; and Antichrist shall reign for three years and a half only. We speak not 
from apocryphal books, but from Daniel; for he says, And they shall be given into his hand until a time and 
times and half a time . A time is the one year in which his coming shall for a while have increase; and the 
times are the remaining two years of iniquity, making up the sum of the three years; and the half a time is 
the six months. And again in another place Daniel says the same thing, And he sware by Him that liveth 
for ever that it shall be for a time, and times, and half a time . And some peradventure have referred what 
follows also to this; namely, a thousand two hundred and ninety days ; and this, Blessed is he that 
endureth and cometh to the thousand three hundred and five and thirty days . For this cause we must hide 
ourselves and flee; for perhaps we shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man be 
come . 


17. Who then is the blessed man, that shall at that time devoutly witness for Christ? For I say that the 
Martyrs of that time excel all martyrs. For the Martyrs hitherto have wrestled with men only; but in the 
time of Antichrist they shall do battle with Satan in his own person . And former persecuting kings only 
put to death; they did not pretend to raise the dead, nor did they make false shows of signs and wonders. 
But in his time there shall be the evil inducement both of fear and of deceit, so that if it be possible the 
very elect shall be deceived . Let it never enter into the heart of any then alive to ask, “What did Christ 
more? For by what power does this man work these things? Were it not God’s will, He would not have 
allowed them.” The Apostle warns thee, and says beforehand, And for this cause God shall send them a 
working of error; (send, that is, shall allow to happen;) not that they might make excuse, but that they 
might be condemned . Wherefore? They, he says, who believed not the truth, that is, the true Christ, but 
had pleasure in unrighteousness, that is, in Antichrist. But as in the persecutions which happen from time 
to time, so also then God will permit these things, not because He wants power to hinder them, but 
because according to His wont He will through patience crown His own champions like as He did His 
Prophets and Apostles; to the end that having toiled for a little while they may inherit the eternal kingdom 
of heaven, according to that which Daniel says, And at that time thy people shall be delivered, every one 
that shall be found written in the book (manifestly, the book of life); and many of them that sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and same to shame and everlasting contempt; and 
they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and of the many righteous , as the stars 
for ever and ever. 


18. Guard thyself then, O man; thou hast the signs of Antichrist; and remember them not only thyself, but 
impart them also freely to all. If thou hast a child according to the flesh, admonish him of this now; if thou 
hast begotten one through catechizing , put him also on his guard, lest he receive the false one as the 
True. For the mystery of iniquity doth already work . I fear these wars of the nations ; I fear the schisms of 
the Churches; I fear the mutual hatred of the brethren. But enough on this subject; only God forbid that it 
should be fulfilled in our days; nevertheless, let us be on our guard. And thus much concerning Antichrist. 


19. But let us wait and look for the Lord’s coming upon the clouds from heaven. Then shall Angelic 
trumpets sound; the dead in Christ shall rise first ,—the godly persons who are alive shall be caught up in 
the clouds, receiving as the reward of their labours more than human honour, inasmuch as theirs was a 
more than human strife; according as the Apostle Paul writes, saying, For the Lord Himself shall descend 
from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the Archangel, and with the trump of God: and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first. Then we which are alive and remain shall be caught up together with them in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air; and so shall we ever be with the Lord . 


20. This coming of the Lord, and the end of the world, were known to the Preacher; who says, Rejoice, O 
young man, in thy youth, and the rest ; Therefore remove anger from thy heart, and put away evil from thy 
flesh; .. . and remember thy Creator. . . or ever the evil days come ,.. . . or ever the sun, and the light, 
and the moon, and the stars be darkened ,. .. . and they that look out of the windows be darkened ; 
(signifying the faculty of sight;) or ever the silver cord be loosed; (meaning the assemblage of the stars, 
for their appearance is like silver;) and the flower of gold be broken ; (thus veiling the mention of the 
golden sun; for the camomile is a well-known plant, having many ray-like leaves shooting out round it;) 
and they shall rise up at the voice of the sparrow, yea, they shall look away from the height, and terrors 
shall be in the way . What shall they see? Then shall they see the Son of man coming on the clouds of 
heaven; and they shall mourn tribe by tribe . And what shall come to pass when the Lord is come? The 


almond tree shall blossom, and the grasshopper shall grow heavy, and the caper-berry shall be scattered 
abroad . And as the interpreters say, the blossoming almond signifies the departure of winter; and our 
bodies shall then after the winter blossom with a heavenly flower . And the grasshopper shall grow in 
substance (that means the winged soul clothing itself with the body ,) and the caper-berry shall be 
scattered abroad (that is, the transgressors who are like thorns shall be scattered ). 


21. Thou seest how they all foretell the coming of the Lord. Thou seest how they know the voice of the 
sparrow. Let us know what sort of voice this is. For the Lord Himself shall descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the Archangel, and with the trump of God . The Archangel shall make 
proclamation and say to all, Arise to meet the Lord . And fearful will be that descent of our Master. David 
says, God shall manifestly come, even our God, and shall not keep silence; a fire shall burn before Him, 
and a fierce tempest round about Him, and the rest . The Son of Man shall come to the Father, according 
to the Scripture which was just now read, on the clouds of heaven, drawn by a stream of fire , which is to 
make trial of men. Then if any man’s works are of gold, he shall be made brighter; if any man’s course of 
life be like stubble, and unsubstantial, it shall be burnt up by the fire . And the Father shall sit, having His 
garment white as snow, and the hair of His head like pure wool . But this is spoken after the manner of 
men; wherefore? Because He is the King of those who have not been defiled with sins; for, He says, I will 
make your sins white as snow, and as wool , which is an emblem of forgiveness of sins, or of sinlessness 
itself. But the Lord who shall come from heaven on the clouds, is He who ascended on the clouds; for He 
Himself hath said, And they shall see the Son of Man coming on the clouds of heaven, with power and 


great glory . 


22. But what is the sign of His coming? lest a hostile power dare to counterfeit it. And then shall appear, 
He says, the sign of the Son of Man in heaven . Now Christ’s own true sign is the Cross; a sign of a 
luminous Cross shall go before the King , plainly declaring Him who was formerly crucified: that the Jews 
who before pierced Him and plotted against Him, when they see it, may mourn tribe by tribe , saying, 
“This is He who was buffeted, this is He whose face they spat on, this is He whom they bound with chains, 
this is He whom of old they crucified, and set at nought . Whither, they will say, shall we flee from the face 
of Thy wrath?” But the Angel hosts shall encompass them, so that they shall not be able to flee anywhere. 
The sign of the Cross shall be a terror to His foes; but joy to His friends who have believed in Him, or 
preached Him, or suffered for His sake. Who then is the happy man, who shall then be found a friend of 
Christ? That King, so great and glorious, attended by the Angel-guards, the partner of the Father’s throne, 
will not despise His own servants. For that His Elect may not be confused with His foes, He shall send 
forth His Angels with a great trumpet, and they shall gather together His elect from the four winds . He 
despised not Lot, who was but one; how then shall He despise many righteous? Come, ye blessed of My 
Father , will He say to them who shall then ride on chariots of clouds, and be assembled by Angels. 


23. But some one present will say, “I am a poor man,” or again, “I shall perhaps be found at that time sick 
in bed;” or, “I am but a woman, and I shall be taken at the mill: shall we then be despised?” Be of good 
courage, O man; the Judge is no respecter of persons; He will not judge according to a man’s appearance, 
nor reprove according to his speech . He honours not the learned before the simple, nor the rich before 
the needy. Though thou be in the field, the Angels shall take thee; think not that He will take the 
landowners, and leave thee the husbandman. Though thou be a slave, though thou be poor, be not any 
whit distressed; He who took the form of a servant despises not servants. Though thou be lying sick in 
bed, yet it is written, Then shall two be in one bed; the one shall be taken, and the other left . Though thou 
be of compulsion put to grind, whether thou be man or woman ; though thou be in fetters , and sit beside 
the mill, yet He who by His might bringeth out them that are bound , will not overlook thee. He who 
brought forth Joseph out of slavery and prison to a kingdom, shall redeem thee also from thy afflictions 
into the kingdom of heaven. Only be of good cheer, only work, only strive earnestly; for nothing shall be 
lost. Every prayer of thine, every Psalm thou singest is recorded; every alms-deed, every fast is recorded; 
every marriage duly observed is recorded; continence kept for God’s sake is recorded; but the first crowns 
in the records are those of virginity and purity; and thou shalt shine as an Angel. But as thou hast gladly 
listened to the good things, so listen again without shrinking to the contrary. Every covetous deed of thine 
is recorded; thine every act of fornication is recorded, thine every false oath is recorded, every blasphemy, 
and sorcery, and theft, and murder. All these things are henceforth to be recorded, if thou do the same 
now after having been baptized; for thy former deeds are blotted out. 


24. When the Son of Man, He says, shall come in His glory, and all the Angels with Him . Behold, O man, 
before what multitudes thou shalt come to judgment. Every race of mankind will then be present. Reckon, 
therefore, how many are the Roman nation; reckon how many the barbarian tribes now living, and how 
many have died within the last hundred years; reckon how many nations have been buried during the last 
thousand years; reckon all from Adam to this day. Great indeed is the multitude; but yet it is little, for the 
Angels are many more. They are the ninety and nine sheep, but mankind is the single one . For according 
to the extent of universal space, must we reckon the number of its inhabitants. The whole earth is but as a 
point in the midst of the one heaven, and yet contains so great a multitude; what a multitude must the 
heaven which encircles it contain? And must not the heaven of heavens contain unimaginable numbers ? 
And it is written, Thousand thousands ministered unto Him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood 
before Him ; not that the multitude is only so great, but because the Prophet could not express more than 
these. So there will be present at the judgment in that day, God, the Father of all, Jesus Christ being 


seated with Him, and the Holy Ghost present with Them; and an angel’s trumpet shall summon us all to 
bring our deeds with us. Ought we not then from this time forth to be sore troubled? Think it not a slight 
doom, O man, even apart from punishment, to be condemned in the presence of so many. Shall we not 
choose rather to die many deaths, than be condemned by friends? 


25. Let us dread then, brethren, lest God condemn us; who needs not examination or proofs, to condemn. 
Say not, In the night I committed fornication, or wrought sorcery, or did any other thing, and there was no 
man by. Out of thine own conscience shalt thou be judged, thy thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else 
excusing, in the day when God shall judge the secrets of men . The terrible countenance of the Judge will 
force thee to speak the truth; or rather, even though thou speak not, it will convict thee. For thou shalt 
rise clothed with thine own sins, or else with thy righteous deeds. And this has the Judge Himself declared 
—for it is Christ who judges—for neither doth the Father judge any man, but he hath given all judgment 
unto the Son , not divesting Himself of His power, but judging through the Son; the Son therefore judgeth 
by the will of the Father; for the wills of the Father and of the Son are not different, but one and the same. 
What then says the Judge, as to whether thou shalt bear thy works, or no? And before Him shall they 
gather all nations : (for in the presence of Christ every knee must bow, of things in heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the earth :) and He shall separate them one from another, as the shepherd 
divideth his sheep from the goats. How does the shepherd make the separation? Does he examine out of a 
book which is a sheep and which a goat? or does he distinguish by their evident marks? Does not the wool 
show the sheep, and the hairy and rough skin the goat? In like manner, if thou hast been just now 
cleansed from thy sins, thy deeds shall be henceforth as pure wool; and thy robe shall remain unstained, 
and thou shalt ever say, I have put off my coat, how shall I put it on ? By thy vesture shalt thou be known 
for a sheep. But if thou be found hairy, like Esau, who was rough with hair, and wicked in mind, who for 
food lost his birthright and sold his privilege, thou shalt be one of those on the left hand. But God forbid 
that any here present should be cast out from grace, or for evil deeds be found among the ranks of the 
sinners on the left hand! 


26. Terrible in good truth is the judgment, and terrible the things announced. The kingdom of heaven is 
set before us, and everlasting fire is prepared. How then, some one will say, are we to escape the fire? 
And how to enter into the kingdom? I was an hungered, He says, and ye gave Me meat. Learn hence the 
way; there is here no need of allegory, but to fulfil what is said. I was an hungered, and ye gave Me meat; 
I was thirsty, and ye gave Me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took Me in; naked, and ye clothed Me; I was 
sick, and ye visited Me; I was in prison, and ye came unto Me . These things if thou do, thou shalt reign 
together with Him; but if thou do them not, thou shalt be condemned. At once then begin to do these 
works, and abide in the faith; lest, like the foolish virgins, tarrying to buy oil, thou be shut out. Be not 
confident because thou merely possessest the lamp, but constantly keep it burning. Let the light of thy 
good works shine before men , and let not Christ be blasphemed on thy account. Wear thou a garment of 
incorruption , resplendent in good works; and whatever matter thou receivest from God to administer as a 
steward, administer profitably. Hast thou been put in trust with riches? Dispense them well. Hast thou 
been entrusted with the word of teaching? Be a good steward thereof. Canst thou attach the souls of the 
hearers ? Do this diligently. There are many doors of good stewardship. Only let none of us be condemned 
and cast out; that we may with boldness meet Christ the Everlasting King, who reigns for ever. For He 
doth reign for ever, who shall be judge of quick and dead, because for quick and dead He died. And as 
Paul says, For to this end Christ both died and lived again, that He might be Lord both of the dead and 
living . 


27. And shouldest thou ever hear any say that the kingdom of Christ shall have an end, abhor the heresy; 
it is another head of the dragon, lately sprung up in . A certain one has dared to affirm, that after the end 
of the world Christ shall reign no longer ; he has also dared to say, that the Word having come forth from 
the Father shall be again absorbed into the Father, and shall be no more ; uttering such blasphemies to his 
own perdition. For he has not listened to the Lord, saying, The Son abideth for ever . He has not listened 
to Gabriel, saying, And He shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever, and of His kingdom there shall be 
no end . Consider this text. Heretics of this day teach in disparagement of Christ, while Gabriel the 
Archangel taught the eternal abiding of the Saviour; whom then wilt thou rather believe? wilt thou not 
rather give credence to Gabriel? Listen to the testimony of Daniel in the text ; I saw in a vision of the 
night, and behold, one like the Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of 
days..... And to Him was given the honour, and the dominion, and the kingdom: and all peoples, tribes, 
and languages shall serve Him; His dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and 
His kingdom shall not be destroyed . These things rather hold fast, these things believe, and cast away 
from thee the words of heresy; for thou hast heard most plainly of the endless kingdom of Christ. 


28. The like doctrine thou has also in the interpretation of the Stone, which was cut out of a mountain 
without hands, which is Christ according to the flesh ; And His kingdom shall not be left to another 
people. David also says in one place, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever ; and in another place, Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundations of the earth, &c., they shall perish, but Thou remainest, 
&c.; but Thou art the same, and Thy years shall not fail : words which Paul has interpreted of the Son . 


29. And wouldest thou know how they who teach the contrary ran into such madness? They read wrongly 
that good word of the Apostle, For He must reign, till He hath put all enemies under His feet ; and they 


if he censures Peter and John and James, who were thought to be pillars, it is for a manifest reason. They 
seemed to be changing their company from respect of persons. And yet as Paul himself “became all things 
to all men,” that he might gain all, it was possible that Peter also might have betaken himself to the same 
plan of practising somewhat different from what he taught. And, in like manner, if false apostles also crept 
in, their character too showed itself in their insisting upon circumcision and the Jewish ceremonies. So 
that it was not on account of their preaching, but of their conversation, that they were marked by St. Paul, 
who would with equal impartiality have marked them with censure, if they had erred at all with respect to 
God the Creator or His Christ. Each several case will therefore have to be distinguished. When Marcion 
complains that apostles are suspected (for their prevarication and dissimulation) of having even depraved 
the gospel, he thereby accuses Christ, by accusing those whom Christ chose. If, then, the apostles, who 
are censured simply for inconsistency of walk, composed the Gospel in a pure form, but false apostles 
interpolated their true record; and if our own copies have been made from these, where will that genuine 
text of the apostle’s writings be found which has not suffered adulteration? Which was it that enlightened 
Paul, and through him Luke? It is either completely blotted out, as if by some deluge—being obliterated by 
the inundation of falsifiers—in which case even Marcion does not possess the true Gospel; or else, is that 
very edition which Marcion alone possesses the true one, that is, of the apostles? How, then, does that 
agree with ours, which is said not to be (the work) of apostles, but of Luke? Or else, again, if that which 
Marcion uses is not to be attributed to Luke simply because it does agree with ours (which, of course, is, 
also adulterated in its title), then it is the work of apostles. Our Gospel, therefore, which is in agreement 
with it, is equally the work of apostles, but also adulterated in its title. 


CHAPTER IV 


EACH SIDE CLAIMS TO POSSESS THE TRUE GOSPEL. ANTIQUITY THE CRITERION OF TRUTH IN SUCH A MATTER. 
MARCION’S PRETENSIONS AS AN AMENDER OF THE GOSPEL 


We must follow, then, the clue of our discussion, meeting every effort of our opponents with reciprocal 
vigor. I say that my Gospel is the true one; Marcion, that his is. I affirm that Marcion’s Gospel is 
adulterated; Marcion, that mine is. Now what is to settle the point for us, except it be that principle of 
time, which rules that the authority lies with that which shall be found to be more ancient; and assumes 
as an elemental truth, that corruption (of doctrine) belongs to the side which shall be convicted of 
comparative lateness in its origin. For, inasmuch as error is falsification of truth, it must needs be that 
truth therefore precede error. A thing must exist prior to its suffering any casualty; and an object must 
precede all rivalry to itself. Else how absurd it would be, that, when we have proved our position to be the 
older one, and Marcion’s the later, ours should yet appear to be the false one, before it had even received 
from truth its objective existence; and Marcion’s should also be supposed to have experienced rivalry at 
our hands, even before its publication; and, in fine, that that should be thought to be the truer position 
which is the later one—a century later than the publication of all the many and great facts and records of 
the Christian religion, which certainly could not have been published without, that is to say, before, the 
truth of the gospel. With regard, then, to the pending question, of Luke’s Gospel (so far as its being the 
common property of ourselves and Marcion enables it to be decisive of the truth, ) that portion of it which 
we alone receive is so much older than Marcion, that Marcion himself once believed it, when in the first 
warmth of faith he contributed money to the Catholic church, which along with himself was afterwards 
rejected, when he fell away from our truth into his own heresy. What if the Marcionites have denied that 
he held the primitive faith amongst ourselves, in the face even of his own letter? What, if they do not 
acknowledge the letter? They, at any rate, receive his Antitheses; and more than that, they make 
ostentatious use of them. Proof out of these is enough for me. For if the Gospel, said to be Luke’s which is 
current amongst us (we shall see whether it be also current with Marcion), is the very one which, as 
Marcion argues in his Antitheses, was interpolated by the defenders of Judaism, for the purpose of such a 
conglomeration with it of the law and the prophets as should enable them out of it to fashion their Christ, 
surely he could not have so argued about it, unless he had found it (in such a form). No one censures 
things before they exist, when he knows not whether they will come to pass. Emendation never precedes 
the fault. To be sure, an amender of that Gospel, which had been all topsy-turvy from the days of Tiberius 
to those of Antoninus, first presented himself in Marcion alone—so long looked for by Christ, who was all 
along regretting that he had been in so great a hurry to send out his apostles without the support of 
Marcion! But for all that, heresy, which is for ever mending the Gospels, and corrupting them in the act, is 
an affair of man’s audacity, not of God’s authority; and if Marcion be even a disciple, he is yet not “above 
his master;” if Marcion be an apostle, still as Paul says, “Whether it be I or they, so we preach;” if Marcion 
be a prophet, even “the spirits of the prophets will be subject to the prophets,” for they are not the 
authors of confusion, but of peace; or if Marcion be actually an angel, he must rather be designated “as 
anathema than as a preacher of the gospel,” because it is a strange gospel which he has preached. So 
that, whilst he amends, he only confirms both positions: both that our Gospel is the prior one, for he 
amends that which he has previously fallen in with; and that that is the later one, which, by putting it 
together out of the emendations of ours, he has made his own Gospel, and a novel one too. 


say, when His enemies shall have been put under His feet, He shall cease to reign, wrongly and foolishly 
alleging this. For He who is king before He has subdued His enemies, how shall He not the rather be king, 
after He has gotten the mastery over them. 


30. They have also dared to say that the Scripture, When all things shall be subjected unto Him, then shall 
the Son also Himself be subjected unto Him that subjected all things unto Him ,—that this Scripture 
shews that the Son also shall be absorbed into the Father. Shall ye then, O most impious of all men, ye the 
creatures of Christ, continue? and shall Christ perish, by whom both you and all things were made? Such 
a word is blasphemous. But further, how shall all things be made subject unto Him? By perishing, or by 
abiding? Shall then the other things, when subject to the Son abide, and shall the Son, when subject to the 
Father, not abide? For He shall be subjected, not because He shall then begin to do the Father’s will (for 
from eternity He doth always those things that please Him ), but because, then as before, He obeys the 
Father, yielding, not a forced obedience, but a self-chosen accordance; for He is not a servant, that He 
should be subjected by force, but a Son, that He should comply of His free choice and natural love. 


31. But let us examine them; what is the meaning of “until” or “as long as?” For with the very phrase will I 
close with them, and try to overthrow their error. Since they have dared to say that the words, till He hath 
put His enemies under His feet, shew that He Himself shall have an end, and have presumed to set 
bounds to the eternal kingdom of Christ, and to bring to an end, as far as words go, His never-ending 
sovereignty, come then, let us read the like expressions in the Apostle: Nevertheless, death reigned from 
Adam till Moses . Did men then die up to that time, and did none die any more after Moses, or after the 
Law has there been no more death among men? Well then, thou seest that the word “unto” is not to limit 
time; but that Paul rather signified this,—”And yet, though Moses was a righteous and wonderful man, 
nevertheless the doom of death, which was uttered against Adam, reached even unto him, and them that 
came after him; and this, though they had not committed the like sins as Adam, by his disobedience in 
eating of the tree.” 


32. Take again another similar text. For until this day ... when Moses is read, a vail lieth upon their heart 
. Does until this day mean only “until Paul?” Is it not until this day present, and even to the end? And if 
Paul say to the Corinthians, For we came even as far as unto you in preaching the Gospel of Christ, having 
hope when your faith increases to preach the Gospel in the regions beyond you , thou seest manifestly 
that as far as implies not the end, but has something following it. In what sense then shouldest thou 
remember that Scripture, till He hath put all enemies under His feet ? According as Paul says in another 
place, And exhort each other daily, while it is called to-day ; meaning, “continually.” For as we may not 
speak of the “beginning of the days” of Christ, so neither suffer thou that any should ever speak of the end 
of His kingdom. For it is written, His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom . 


33. And though I have many more testimonies out of the divine Scriptures, concerning the kingdom of 
Christ which has no end for ever, I will be content at present with those above mentioned, because the 
day is far spent. But thou, O hearer, worship only Him as thy King, and flee all heretical error. And if the 
grace of God permit us, the remaining Articles also of the Faith shall be in good time declared to you. And 
may the God of the whole world keep you all in safety, bearing in mind the signs of the end, and remaining 
unsubdued by Antichrist. Thou hast received the tokens of the Deceiver who is to come; thou hast 
received the proofs of the true Christ, who shall openly come down from heaven. Flee therefore the one, 
the False one; and look for the other, the True. Thou hast learnt the way, how in the judgment thou mayest 
be found among those on the right hand; guard that which is committed to thee concerning Christ, and be 
conspicuous in good works, that thou mayest stand with a good confidence before the Judge, and inherit 
the kingdom of heaven:—Through whom, and with whom, be glory to God with the Holy Ghost, for ever 
and ever. Amen. 


LECTURE XVI 
ON THE ARTICLE, AND IN ONE HOLY GHOST, THE COMFORTER, WHICH SPAKE IN THE PROPHETS 


1 Corinthians xii. 1, 4 


Now concerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I would not have you ignorant. . . . Now there are diversities of 
gifts, but the same Spirit, &c. 


1. Spiritual in truth is the grace we need, in order to discourse concerning the Holy Spirit; not that we 
may speak what is worthy of Him, for this is impossible, but that by speaking the words of the divine 
Scriptures, we may run our course without danger. For a truly fearful thing is written in the Gospels, 
where Christ has plainly said, Whosoever shall speak a word against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be 
forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in that which is to come . And there is often fear, lest a man should 
receive this condemnation, through speaking what he ought not concerning Him, either from ignorance, 
or from supposed reverence. The Judge of quick and dead, Jesus Christ, declared that he hath no 
forgiveness; if therefore any man offend, what hope has he? 


2. It must therefore belong to Jesus Christ’s grace itself to grant both to us to speak without deficiency, 
and to you to hear with discretion; for discretion is needful not to them only who speak, but also to them 


that hear, lest they hear one thing, and misconceive another in their mind. Let us then speak concerning 
the Holy Ghost nothing but what is written; and whatsoever is not written, let us not busy ourselves about 
it. The Holy Ghost Himself spoke the Scriptures; He has also spoken concerning Himself as much as He 
pleased, or as much as we could receive. Let us therefore speak those things which He has said; for 
whatsoever He has not said, we dare not say. 


3. There is One Only Holy Ghost, the Comforter; and as there is One God the Father, and no second 
Father;—and as there is One Only-begotten Son and Word of God, who hath no brother;—so is there One 
Only Holy Ghost, and no second spirit equal in-honour to Him. Now the Holy Ghost is a Power most 
mighty, a Being divine and unsearchable; for He is living and intelligent, a sanctifying principle of all 
things made by God through Christ. He it is who illuminates the souls of the just; He was in the Prophets, 
He was also in the Apostles in the New Testament. Abhorred be they who dare to separate the operation 
of the Holy Ghost! There is One God, the Father, Lord of the Old and of the New Testament: and One Lord, 
Jesus Christ, who was prophesied of in the Old Testament, and came in the New; and One Holy Ghost, who 
through the Prophets preached of Christ, and when Christ was come, descended, and manifested Him . 


4. Let no one therefore separate the Old from the New Testament ; let no one say that the Spirit in the 
former is one, and in the latter another; since thus he offends against the Holy Ghost Himself, who with 
the Father and the Son together is honoured, and at the time of Holy Baptism is included with them in the 
Holy Trinity. For the Only-begotten Son of God said plainly to the Apostles, Go ye, and make disciples of 
all the nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost . Our 
hope is in Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost. We preach not three Gods ; let the Marcionites be silenced; 
but with the Holy Ghost through One Son, we preach One God. The Faith is indivisible; the worship 
inseparable. We neither separate the Holy Trinity, like some; nor do we as Sabellius work confusion. But 
we know according to godliness One Father, who sent His Son to be our Saviour; we know One Son, who 
promised that He would send the Comforter from the Father; we know the Holy Ghost, who spake in the 
Prophets, and who on the day of Pentecost descended on the Apostles in the form of fiery tongues, here, in 
Jerusalem, in the Upper Church of the Apostles ; for in all things the choicest privileges are with us. Here 
Christ came down from heaven; here the Holy Ghost came down from heaven. And in truth it were most 
fitting, that as we discourse concerning Christ and Golgotha here in Golgotha, so also we should speak 
concerning the Holy Ghost in the Upper Church; yet since He who descended there jointly partakes of the 
glory of Him who was crucified here, we here speak concerning Him also who descended there: for their 
worship is indivisible. 


5. We would now say somewhat concerning the Holy Ghost; not to declare His substance with exactness, 
for this were impossible; but to speak of the diverse mistakes of some concerning him, lest from ignorance 
we should fall into them; and to block up the paths of error, that we may journey on the King’s one 
highway. And if we now for caution’s sake repeat any statement of the heretics, let it recoil on their heads, 
and may we be guiltless, both we who speak, and ye who hear. 


6. For the heretics, who are most profane in all things, have sharpened their tongue against the Holy 
Ghost also, and have dared to utter impious things; as Irenaeus the interpreter has written in his 
injunctions against heresies . For some of them have dared to say that they were themselves the Holy 
Ghost;—of whom the first was Simon , the sorcerer spoken of in the Acts of the Apostles; for when he was 
cast out, he presumed to teach such doctrines: and they who are called Gnostics, impious men, have 
spoken other things against the Spirit , and the wicked Valentinians again something else; and the profane 
Manes dared to call himself the Paraclete sent by Christ . Others again have taught that the Spirit is 
different in the Prophets and in the New Testament. Yea, and great is their error, or rather their 
blasphemy. Such therefore abhor, and flee from them who blaspheme the Holy Ghost, and have no 
forgiveness. For what fellowship hast thou with the desperate, thou, who art now to be baptized, into the 
Holy Ghost also ? If he who attaches himself to a thief, and consenteth with him, is subject to punishment, 
what hope shall he have, who offends against the Holy Ghost? 


7. Let the Marcionists also be abhorred, who tear away from the New Testament the sayings of the Old . 
For Marcion first, that most impious of men, who first asserted three Gods , knowing that in the New 
Testament are contained testimonies of the Prophets concerning Christ, cut out the testimonies taken 
from the Old Testament, that the King might be left without witness. Abhor those above-mentioned 
Gnostics, men of knowledge by name, but fraught with ignorance; who have dared to say such things of 
the Holy Ghost as I dare not repeat. 


8. Let the Cataphrygians also be thy abhorrence, and Montanus, their ringleader in evil, and his two so- 
called prophetesses, Maximilla and Priscilla. For this Montanus, who was out of his mind and really mad 
(for he would not have said such things, had he not been mad), dared to say that he was himself the Holy 
Ghost,—he, miserable man, and filled with all uncleanness and lasciviousness; for it suffices but to hint at 
this, out of respect for the women who are present. And having taken possession of Pepuza, a very small 
hamlet of Phrygia, he falsely named it Jerusalem; and cutting the throats of wretched little children, and 
chopping them up into unholy food, for the purpose of their so-called mysteries ,—(wherefore till but lately 
in the time of persecution we were suspected of doing this, because these Montanists were called, falsely 
indeed, by the common name of Christians;)—yet he dared to call himself the Holy Ghost, filled as he was 


with all impiety and inhuman cruelty, and condemned by an irrevocable sentence. 


9. And he was seconded, as was said before, by that most impious Manes also, who combined what was 
bad in every heresy ; who being the very lowest pit of destruction, collected the doctrines of all the 
heretics, and wrought out and taught a yet more novel error, and dared to say that he himself was the 
Comforter, whom Christ promised to send. But the Saviour when He promised Him, said to the Apostles, 
But tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power from on high . What then? did the 
Apostles who had been dead two hundred years, wait for Manes, until they should be endued with the 
power; and will any dare to say, that they were not forthwith full of the Holy Ghost? Moreover it is written, 
Then they laid their hands on and they received the Holy Ghost ; was not this before Manes, yea, many 
years before, when the Holy Ghost descended on the day of Pentecost? 


10. Wherefore was Simon the sorcerer condemned? Was it not that he came to the Apostles, and said, 
Give me also this power, that on whomsoever I lay hands, he may receive the Holy Ghost? For he said not, 
“Give me also the fellowship of the Holy Ghost,” but “Give me the power;” that he might sell to others that 
which could not be sold, and which he did not himself possess. He offered money also to them who had no 
possessions ; and this, though he saw men bringing the prices of the things sold, and laying them at the 
Apostles’ feet. And he considered not that they who trod under foot the wealth which was brought for the 
maintenance of the poor, were not likely to give the power of the Holy Ghost for a bribe. But what say they 
to Simon? Thy money perish with thee, because thou hast thought to purchase the gift of God with money 
; for thou art a second Judas, for expecting to buy the grace of the Spirit with money. If then Simon, for 
wishing to get this power for a price, is to perish, how great is the impiety of Manes, who said that he was 
the Holy Ghost? Let us hate them who are worthy of hatred; let us turn away from them from whom God 
turns away; let us also ourselves say unto God with all boldness concerning all heretics, Do not I hate 
them, O Lord, that hate Thee, and am not I grieved with Thine enemies ? For there is also an enmity 
which is right, according as it is written, I will put enmity between thee and her seed ; for friendship with 
the serpent works enmity with God, and death. 


11. Let then thus much suffice concerning those outcasts; and now let us return to the divine Scriptures, 
and let us drink waters out of our own cisterns [that is, the holy Fathers ], and out of our own springing 
wells . Drink we of living water, springing up into everlasting life ; but this spake the Saviour of the Spirit, 
which they that believe on Him should receive . For observe what He says, He that believeth on Me (not 
simply this, but), as the Scripture hath said (thus He hath sent thee back to the Old Testament), out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water, not rivers perceived by sense, and merely watering the earth with its 
thorns and trees, but bringing souls to the light. And in another place He says, But the water that I shall 
give him, shall be in him a well of living water springing up into everlasting life,—a new kind of water 
living and springing up, springing up unto them who are worthy. 


12. And why did He call the grace of the Spirit water? Because by water all things subsist; because water 
brings forth grass and living things; because the water of the showers comes down from heaven; because 
it comes down one in form, but works in many forms. For one fountain watereth the whole of Paradise, 
and one and the same rain comes down upon all the world, yet it becomes white in the lily, and red in the 
rose, and purple in violets and hyacinths, and different and varied in each several kind: so it is one in the 
palm-tree, and another in the vine, and all in all things; and yet is one in nature, not diverse from itself; 
for the rain does not change itself, and come down first as one thing, then as another, but adapting itself 
to the constitution of each thing which receives it, it becomes to each what is suitable . Thus also the Holy 
Ghost, being one, and of one nature, and indivisible, divides to each His grace, according as He will : and 
as the dry tree, after partaking of water, puts forth shoots, so also the soul in sin, when it has been 
through repentance made worthy of the Holy Ghost, brings forth clusters of righteousness. And though He 
is One in nature, yet many are the virtues which by the will of God and in the Name of Christ He works. 
For He employs the tongue of one man for wisdom; the soul of another He enlightens by Prophecy; to 
another He gives power to drive away devils; to another He gives to interpret the divine Scriptures. He 
strengthens one man’s self-command; He teaches another the way to give alms; another He teaches to 
fast and discipline himself; another He teaches to despise the things of the body; another He trains for 
martyrdom: diverse in different men, yet not diverse from Himself, as it is written, But the manifestation 
of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal. For to one is given through the Spirit the word of 
wisdom; and to another the word of knowledge according to the same Spirit; to another faith, in the same 
Spirit; and to another gifts of healing, in the same Spirit; and to another workings of miracles; and to 
another prophecy; and to another discernings of spirits; and to another divers kinds of tongues; and to 
another the interpretation of tongues: but all these worketh that one and the same Spirit, dividing to 
every man severally as He will . 


13. But since concerning spirit in general many diverse things are written in the divine Scriptures, and 
there is fear lest some out of ignorance fall into confusion, not knowing to what sort of spirit the writing 
refers; it will be well now to certify you, of what kind the Scripture declares the Holy Spirit to be. For as 
Aaron is called Christ, and David and Saul and others are called Christs , but there is only one true Christ, 
so likewise since the name of spirit is given to different things, it is right to see what is that which is 
distinctively called the Holy Spirit. For many things are called spirits. Thus an Angel is called spirit, our 
soul is called spirit, and this wind which is blowing is called spirit; great virtue also is spoken of as spirit; 


and impure practice is called spirit; and a devil our adversary is called spirit. Beware therefore when thou 
hearest these things, lest from their having a common name thou mistake one for another. For concerning 
our soul the Scripture says, His spirit shall go forth, and he shall return to his earth : and of the same soul 
it says again, Which formeth the spirit of man within him . And of the Angels it is said in the Psalms, Who 
maketh His Angels spirits, and His ministers a flame of fire . And of the wind it saith, Thou shalt break the 
ships of Tarshish with a violent spirit ; and, As the tree in the wood is shaken by the spirit ; and, Fire, hail, 
snow, ice, spirit of storm . And of good doctrine the Lord Himself says, The words that I have spoken unto 
you, they are spirit , and they are life; instead of, “are spiritual.” But the Holy Spirit is not pronounced by 
the tongue; but He is a Living Spirit, who gives wisdom of speech, Himself speaking and discoursing. 


14. And wouldest thou know that He discourses and speaks? Philip by revelation of an Angel went down to 
the way which leads to Gaza, when the Eunuch was coming; and the Spirit said to Philip, Go near, and join 
thyself to this chariot . Seest thou the Spirit talking to one who hears Him? Ezekiel also speaks thus, The 
Spirit of the Lord came upon me, and said unto me, Thus saith the Lord . And again, The Holy Ghost said , 
unto the Apostles who were in Antioch, Separate me now Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I 
have called them. Beholdest thou the Spirit living, separating, calling, and with authority sending forth? 
Paul also said, Save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that bonds and afflictions await 
me . For this good Sanctifier of the Church, and her Helper, and Teacher, the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, 
of whom the Saviour said, He shall teach you all things (and He said not only, He shall teach, but also, He 
shall bring to your remembrance whatever I have said unto you ; for the teachings of Christ and of the 
Holy Ghost are not different, but the same)—He, I say, testified before to Paul what things should befall 
him, that he might be the more stout-hearted, from knowing them beforehand. Now I have spoken these 
things unto you because of the text, The words which I have spoken unto you, they are spirit; that thou 
mayest understand this, not of the utterance of the lips , but of the good doctrine in this passage. 


15. But sin also is called spirit, as I have already said; only in another and opposite sense, as when it is 
said, The spirit of whoredom caused them to err . The name “spirit” is given also to the unclean spirit, the 
devil; but with the addition of, “the unclean;” for to each is joined its distinguishing name, to mark its 
proper nature. If the Scripture speak of the soul of man, it says the spirit with the addition, of the man; if 
it mean the wind, it says, spirit of storm; if sin, it says, spirit of whoredom; if the devil, it says, an unclean 
spirit: that we may know which particular thing is spoken of, and thou mayest not suppose that it means 
the Holy Ghost; God forbid! For this name of spirit is common to many things; and every thing which has 
not a solid body is in a general way called spirit . Since, therefore, the devils have not such bodies, they 
are called spirits: but there is a great difference; for the unclean devil, when he comes upon a man’s soul 
(may the Lord deliver from him every soul of those who hear me, and of those who are not present), he 
comes like a wolf upon a sheep, ravening for blood, and ready to devour. His coming is most fierce; the 
sense of it most oppressive; the mind becomes darkened; his attack is an injustice also, and so is his 
usurpation of another’s possession. For he makes forcible use of another’s body, and another’s 
instruments, as if they were his own; he throws down him who stands upright (for he is akin to him who 
fell from heaven ); he twists the tongue and distorts the lips; foam comes instead of words; the man is 
filled with darkness; his eye is open, yet the soul sees not through it; and the miserable man gasps 
convulsively at the point of death. The devils are verily foes of men, using them foully and mercilessly. 


16. Such is not the Holy Ghost; God forbid! For His doings tend the contrary way, towards what is good 
and salutary. First, His coming is gentle; the perception of Him is fragrant; His burden most light; beams 
of light and knowledge gleam forth before His coming . He comes with the bowels of a true guardian: for 
He comes to save, and to heal, to teach, to admonish, to strengthen, to exhort, to enlighten the mind, first 
of him who receives Him, and afterwards of others also, through him. And as a man, who being previously 
in darkness then suddenly beholds the sun, is enlightened in his bodily sight, and sees plainly things 
which he saw not, so likewise he to whom the Holy Ghost is vouchsafed, is enlightened in his soul, and 
sees things beyond man’s sight, which he knew not; his body is on earth, yet his soul mirrors forth the 
heavens. He sees, like Esaias, the Lord sitting upon a throne high and lifted up ; he sees, like Ezekiel, Him 
who is above the Cherubim ; he sees like Daniel, ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of 
thousands ; and the man, who is so little, beholds the beginning of the world, and knows the end of the 
world, and the times intervening, and the successions of kings,—things which he never learned: for the 
True Enlightener is present with him. The man is within the walls of a house; yet the power of his 
knowledge reaches far and wide, and he sees even what other men are doing. 


17. Peter was not with Ananias and Sapphira when they sold their possessions, but he was present by the 
Spirit; Why, he says, hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost ? There was no accuser; there 
was no witness; whence knew he what had happened? Whiles it remained was it not thine own? and after 
it was sold, was it not in thine own power? why hast thou conceived this thing in thine heart ? The 
unlettered Peter, through the grace of the Spirit, learnt what not even the wise men of the Greeks had 
known. Thou hast the like in the case also of Elisseus. For when he had freely healed the leprosy of 
Naaman, Gehazi received the reward, the reward of another’s achievement; and he took the money from 
Naaman, and bestowed it in a dark place. But the darkness is not hidden from the Saints . And when he 
came, Elisseus asked him; and like Peter, when he said, Tell me whether ye sold the land for so much ? he 
also enquires, Whence comest thou, Gehazi ? Not in ignorance, but in sorrow ask I whence comest thou? 
From darkness art thou come, and to darkness shalt thou go; thou hast sold the cure of the leper, and the 


leprosy is thy heritage. I, he says, have fulfilled the bidding of Him who said to me, Freely ye have 
received, freely give ; but thou hast sold this grace; receive now the condition of the sale. But what says 
Elisseus to him? Went not mine heart with thee? I was here shut in by the body, but the spirit which has 
been given me of God saw even the things afar off, and shewed me plainly what was doing elsewhere. 
Seest thou how the Holy Ghost not only rids of ignorance, but invests with knowledge? Seest thou how He 
enlightens men’s souls? 


18. Esaias lived nearly a thousand years ago; and he beheld Zion as a booth. The city was still standing, 
and beautified with public places, and robed in majesty; yet he says, Zion shall be ploughed as a field , 
foretelling what is now fulfilled in our days . And observe the exactness of the prophecy; for he said, And 
the daughter of Zion shall be left as a booth in a vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers . And now 
the place is filled with gardens of cucumbers. Seest thou how the Holy Spirit enlightens the saints? Be not 
therefore carried away to other things, by the force of a common term, but keep fast the exact meaning. 


19. And if ever, while thou hast been sitting here, a thought concerning chastity or virginity has come into 
thy mind, it has been His teaching. Has not often a maiden, already at the bridal threshold , fled away, He 
teaching her the doctrine of virginity? Has not often a man distinguished at court , scorned wealth and 
rank, under the teaching of the Holy Ghost? Has not often a young man, at the sight of beauty, closed his 
eyes, and fled from the sight, and escaped the defilement? Askest thou whence this has come to pass? The 
Holy Ghost taught the soul of the young man. Many ways of covetousness are there in the world; yet 
Christians refuse possessions: wherefore? because of the teaching of the Holy Ghost. Worthy of honour is 
in truth that Spirit, holy and good; and fittingly are we baptized into Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. A man, 
still clothed with a body, wrestles with many fiercest demons; and often the demon, whom many men 
could not master with iron bands, has been mastered by the man himself with words of prayer, through 
the power which is in him of the Holy Ghost; and the mere breathing of the Exorcist becomes as fire to 
that unseen foe. A mighty ally and protector, therefore, have we from God; a great Teacher of the Church, 
a mighty Champion on our behalf. Let us not be afraid of the demons, nor of the devil; for mightier is He 
who fighteth for us. Only let us open to Him our doors; for He goeth about seeking such as are worthy and 
searching on whom He may confer His gifts. 


20. And He is called the Comforter, because He comforts and encourages us, and helpeth our infirmities; 
for we know not what we should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit Himself maketh intercession for us, 
with groanings which cannot be uttered , that is, makes intercession to God. Oftentimes a man for Christ’s 
sake has been outraged and dishonoured unjustly; martyrdom is at hand; tortures on every side, and fire, 
and sword, and savage beasts, and the pit. But the Holy Ghost softly whispers to him, “Wait thou on the 
Lord , O man; what is now befalling thee is a small matter, the reward will be great. Suffer a little while, 
and thou shalt be with Angels for ever. The sufferings of this present time art not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed in us .” He portrays to the man the kingdom of heaven; He gives 
him a glimpse of the paradise of delight; and the martyrs, whose bodily countenances are of necessity 
turned to their judges, but who in spirit are already in Paradise, despise those hardships which are seen. 


21. And wouldest thou be sure that by the power of the Holy Ghost the Martyrs bear their witness? The 
Saviour says to His disciples, And when they bring you unto the synagogues, and the magistrates, and 
authorities, be not anxious how ye shall answer, or what ye shall say; for the Holy Ghost shall teach you in 
that very hour, what ye ought to say . For it is impossible to testify as a martyr for Christ’s sake, except a 
man testify by the Holy Ghost; for if no man can say that Jesus Christ is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost , 
how shall any man give his own life for Jesus’ sake, but by the Holy Ghost? 


22. Great indeed, and all-powerful in gifts, and wonderful, is the Holy Ghost. Consider, how many of you 
are now sitting here, how many souls of us are present. He is working suitably for each, and being present 
in the midst, beholds the temper of each, beholds also his reasoning and his conscience, and what we say, 
and think, and believe . Great indeed is what I have now said, and yet is it small. For consider, I pray, with 
mind enlightened by Him, how many Christians there are in all this diocese, and how many in the whole 
province of Palestine, and carry forward thy mind from this province, to the whole Roman Empire; and 
after this, consider the whole world; races of Persians, and nations of Indians, Garbs and Sarmatians, 
Gauls and Spaniards, and Moors, Libyans and Ethiopians, and the rest for whom we have no names; for of 
many of the nations not even the names have reached us. Consider, I pray, of each nation, Bishops, 
Presbyters, Deacons, Solitaries, Virgins, and laity besides; and then behold their great Protector, and the 
Dispenser of their gifts;—how throughout the world He gives to one chastity, to another perpetual 
virginity, to another almsgiving, to another voluntary poverty, to another power of repelling hostile spirits. 
And as the light, with one touch of its radiance sheds brightness on all things, so also the Holy Ghost 
enlightens those who have eyes; for if any from blindness is not vouchsafed His grace, let him not blame 
the Spirit, but his own unbelief. 


23. Thou hast seen His power, which is in all the world; tarry now no longer upon earth, but ascend on 
high. Ascend, I say, in imagination even unto the first heaven, and behold there so many countless myriads 
of Angels. Mount up in thy thoughts, if thou canst, yet higher; consider, I pray thee, the Archangels, 
consider also the Spirits; consider the Virtues, consider the Principalities, consider the Powers, consider 
the Thrones, consider the Dominions ;—of all these the Comforter is the Ruler from God, and the Teacher, 


and the Sanctifier. Of Him Elias has need, and Elisseus, and Esaias, among men; of Him Michael and 
Gabriel have need among Angels. Naught of things created is equal in honour to Him: for the families of 
the Angels, and all their hosts assembled together, have no equality with the Holy Ghost. All these the all- 
excellent power of the Comforter overshadows. And they indeed are sent forth to minister , but He 
searches even the deep things of God, according as the Apostle says, For the Spirit searcheth all things, 
yea, the deep things of God. For what man knoweth the thing of a man, save the spirit of the man which is 
in him? even so the things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God . 


24. He preached concerning Christ in the Prophets; He wrought in the Apostles; He to this day seals the 
souls in Baptism. And the Father indeed gives to the Son; and the Son shares with the Holy Ghost. For it is 
Jesus Himself, not I, who says, All things are delivered unto Me of My Father ; and of the Holy Ghost He 
says, When He, the Spirit of Truth, shall come, and the rest. . . . He shall glorify Me; for He shall receive 
of Mine, and shall shew it unto you . The Father through the Son, with the Holy Ghost, is the giver of all 
grace; the gifts of the Father are none other than those of the Son, and those of the Holy Ghost; for there 
is one Salvation, one Power, one Faith; One God, the Father; One Lord, His only-begotten Son; One Holy 
Ghost, the Comforter. And it is enough for us to know these things; but inquire not curiously into His 
nature or substance : for had it been written, we would have spoken of it; what is not written, let us not 
venture on; it is sufficient for our salvation to know, that there is Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost. 


25. This Spirit descended upon the seventy Elders in the days of Moses. (Now let not the length of the 
discourse, beloved, produce weariness in you: but may He the very subject of our discourse grant strength 
to every one, both to us who speak, and to you who listen!) This Spirit, as I was saying, came down upon 
the seventy Elders in the time of Moses; and this I say to thee, that I may now prove, that He knoweth all 
things, and worketh as He will . The seventy Elders were chosen; And the Lord came down in a cloud, and 
took of the Spirit that was upon Moses, and put it upon the seventy Elders ; not that the Spirit was 
divided, but that His grace was distributed in proportion to the vessels, and the capacity of the recipients. 
Now there were present sixty and eight, and they prophesied; but Eldad and Modad were not present: 
therefore that it might be shewn that it was not Moses who bestowed the gift, but the Spirit who wrought, 
Eldad and Modad, who though called, had not as yet presented themselves, did also prophesy . 


26. Jesus the Son of Nun, the successor of Moses, was amazed; and came to him and said, “Hast thou 
heard that Eldad and Modad are prophesying? They were called, and they came not; my lord Moses, 
forbid them .” “I cannot forbid them,” he says, “for this grace is from Heaven; nay, so far am I from 
forbidding them, that I myself am thankful for it. I think not, however, that thou hast said this in envy; art 
thou jealous for my sake, because that they prophesy, and thou prophesiest not yet? Wait for the proper 
season; and oh that all the Lord’s people may be prophets, whenever the Lord shall give His Spirit upon 
them !” saying this also prophetically, whenever the Lord shall give; “For as yet then He has not given it; 
so thou hast it not yet.”—Had not then Abraham this, and Isaac, and Jacob, and Joseph? And they of old, 
had they it not? Nay, but the words, “whenever the Lord shall give” evidently mean “give it upon all; as 
yet indeed the grace is partial, then it shall be given lavishly.” And he secretly alluded to what was to 
happen among us on the day of Pentecost; for He Himself came down among us. He had however also 
come down upon many before. For it is written, And Jesus the son of Nun was filled with a spirit of 
wisdom; for Moses had laid his hands upon him . Thou seest the figure everywhere the same in the Old 
and New Testament;—in the days of Moses, the Spirit was given by laying on of hands; and by laying on of 
hands Peter also gives the Spirit. And on thee also, who art about to be baptized, shall His grace come; yet 
in what manner I say not, for I will not anticipate the proper season. 


27. He also came down upon all righteous men and Prophets; Enos, I mean, and Enoch, and Noah, and the 
rest; upon Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; for as regards Joseph, even Pharaoh perceived that he had the 
Spirit of God within him . As to Moses, and the wonderful works wrought by the Spirit in his days, thou 
hast heard often: This Spirit Job also had, that most enduring man, and all the saints, though we repeat 
not all their names. He also was sent forth when the Tabernacle was in making, and filled with wisdom the 
wise-hearted men who were with Bezaleel . 


28. In the might of this Spirit, as we have it in the Book of Judges, Othniel judged ; Gideon waxed strong; 
Jephtha conquered ; Deborah, a woman, waged war; and Samson, so long as he did righteously, and 
grieved Him not, wrought deeds above man’s power. And as for Samuel and David, we have it plainly in 
the Books of the Kingdoms, how by the Holy Ghost they prophesied themselves, and were rulers of the 
prophets;—and Samuel was called the Seer ; and David says distinctly, The Spirit of the Lord spake by me 
, and in the Psalms, And take not thy Holy Spirit from me , and again, Thy good Spirit shall lead me in the 
land of righteousness . And as we have it in Chronicles, Azariah , in the time of King Asa, and Jahaziel in 
the time of King Jehoshaphat, partook of the Holy Ghost; and again, another Azariah, he who was stoned . 
And Ezra says, Thou gavest also Thy good Spirit to instruct them . But as touching Elias who was taken 
up, and Elisseus, those inspired and wonder-working men, it is manifest, without our saying so, that they 
were full of the Holy Ghost. 


29. And if further a man peruse all the books of the Prophets, both of the Twelve, and of the others, he will 
find many testimonies concerning. the Holy Ghost; as when Micah says in the person of God, surely I will 
perfect power by the Spirit the Lord ; and Joel cries, And it shall come to pass afterwards, saith God, that I 


will pour out My Spirit upon all flesh , and the rest; and Haggai, Because I am with you, saith the Lord of 
Hosts ; and My Spirit remaineth in the midst of you ; and in like manner Zechariah, But receive My words 
and My statutes which I command by My Spirit, to My servants the Prophets ; and other passages. 


30. Esaias too, with his majestic voice, says, And the Spirit of God shall rest upon Him, the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and godliness; and the 
Spirit of the fear of God shall fill Him ; signifying that the Spirit is one and undivided, but His operations 
various. So again, Jacob My servant,..... I have put My Spirit upon Him . And again, I will pour My Spirit 
upon thy seed ; and again, And now the Lord Almighty and His Spirit hath sent Me ; and again, This is My 
covenant with them, saith the Lord, My Spirit which is upon thee ; and again, The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon Me, because He hath anointed Me , and the rest; and again in his charge against the Jews, But they 
rebelled and vexed His Holy Spirit , and Where is He that put His Holy Spirit within them ? Also thou hast 
in Ezekiel (if thou be not now weary of listening), what has already been quoted, And the Spirit fell upon 
me, and said unto me, Speak; Thus saith the Lord . But the words, fell upon me we must understand in a 
good sense, that is “lovingly;” and as Jacob, when he had found Joseph, fell upon his neck; as also in the 
Gospels, the loving father, on seeing his son who had returned from his wandering, had compassion, and 
ran and fell on his neck, and kissed him . And again in Ezekiel, And he brought me in a vision by the Spirit 
of God into Chaldaea, to them of the captivity . And other texts thou heardest before, in what was said 
about Baptism; Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you , and the rest; a new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you ; and then immediately, And I will put My Spirit within you . And 
again, The hand of the Lord was upon me, and carried me out in the Spirit of the Lord . 


31. He endued with wisdom the soul of Daniel, that young as he was he should become a judge of Elders. 
The chaste Susanna was condemned as a wanton; there was none to plead her cause; for who was to 
deliver her from the rulers? She was led away to death, she was now in the hands of the executioners. But 
her Helper was at hand, the Comforter, the Spirit who sanctifies every rational nature. Come hither to me, 
He says to Daniel; young though thou be, convict old men infected with the sins of youth; for it is written, 
God raised up the Holy Spirit upon a young stripling ; and nevertheless, (to pass on quickly,) by the 
sentence of Daniel that chaste lady was saved. We bring this forward as a testimony; for this is not the 
season for expounding. Nebuchadnezzar also knew that the Holy Spirit was in Daniel; for he says to him, 
O Belteshazzar, master of the magicians, of whom I know, that the Holy Spirit of God is in thee . One thing 
he said truly, and one falsely; for that he had the Holy Spirit was true, but he was not the master of the 
magicians, for he was no magician, but was wise through the Holy Ghost. And before this also, he 
interpreted to him the vision of the Image, which he who had seen it himself knew not; for he says, Tell me 
the vision, which I who saw it know not . Thou seest the power of the Holy Ghost; that which they who 
saw it, know not, they who saw it not, know and interpret. 


32. And indeed it were easy to collect very many texts out of the Old Testament, and to discourse more 
largely concerning the Holy Ghost. But the time is short; and we must be careful of the proper length of 
the lecture. Wherefore, being for the present content awhile with passages from the Old Testament, we 
will, if it be God’s pleasure, proceed in the next Lecture to the remaining texts out of the New Testament. 
And may the God of peace, through our Lord Jesus Christ, and through the love of the Spirit, count all of 
you worthy of His spiritual and heavenly gifts:—To whom be glory and power for ever and ever. Amen. 


LECTURE XVII 
CONTINUATION OF THE DISCOURSE ON THE HOLY GHOST 


1 Corinthians xii. 8 
For to one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom, &c. 


1. In the preceding Lecture, according to our ability we set before you, our beloved hearers , some small 
portion of the testimonies concerning the Holy Ghost; and on the present occasion, we will, if it be God’s 
pleasure, proceed to treat, as far as may be, of those which remain out of the New Testament: and as then 
to keep within due limit of your attention we restrained our eagerness (for there is no satiety in 
discoursing concerning the Holy Ghost), so now again we must say but a small part of what remains. For 
now, as well as then, we candidly own that our weakness is overwhelmed by the multitude of things 
written. Neither to-day will we use the subtleties of men, for that is unprofitable; but merely call to mind 
what comes from the divine Scriptures; for this is the safest course, according to the blessed Apostle Paul, 
who says, Which things also we speak, not in words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual things with spiritual . Thus we act like travellers or voyagers, who 
having one goal to a very long journey, though hastening on with eagerness, yet by reason of human 
weakness are wont to touch in their way at divers cities or harbours. 


2. Therefore though our discourses concerning the Holy Ghost are divided, yet He Himself is undivided, 
being one and the same. For as in speaking concerning the Father, at one time we taught how He is the 
one only Cause ; and at another, how He is called Father , or Almighty ; and at another, how He is the 
Creator of the universe; and yet the division of the Lectures made no division of the Faith, in that He, the 


Object of devotion, both was and is One;—and again, as in discoursing concerning the Only-begotten Son 
of God we taught at one time concerning His Godhead , and at another concerning His Manhood , dividing 
into many discourses the doctrines concerning our Lord Jesus Christ, yet preaching undivided faith 
towards Him;—so now also though the Lectures concerning the Holy Spirit are divided, yet we preach 
faith undivided towards Him. For it is one and the Self-same Spirit who divides His gifts to every man 
severally as He will , Himself the while remaining undivided. For the Comforter is not different from the 
Holy Ghost, but one and the self-same, called by various names; who lives and subsists, and speaks, and 
works; and of all rational natures made by God through Christ, both of Angels and of men, He is the 
Sanctifier . 


3. But lest any from lack of learning, should suppose from the different titles of the Holy Ghost that these 
are divers spirits, and not one and the self-same, which alone there is, therefore the Catholic Church 
guarding thee beforehand hath delivered to thee in the profession of the faith, that thou “believe in one 
Holy Ghost the Comforter, who spake by the Prophets;” that thou mightest know, that though His names 
be many, the Holy Spirit is but one;—of which names, we will now rehearse to you a few out of many. 


4. He is called the Spirit, according to the Scripture just now read, For to one is given by the Spirit the 
word of wisdom . He is called the Spirit of Truth, as the Saviour says, When He, the Spirit of Truth, is 
come . He is called also the Comforter, as He said, For if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you . But that He is one and the same, though called by different titles, is shewn plainly from the 
following. For that the Holy Spirit and the Comforter are the same, is declared in those words, But the 
Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost ; and that the Comforter is the same as the Spirit of Truth, is declared, 
when it is said, And I will give you another Comforter, that He may abide with you for ever, even the Spirit 
of Truth ; and again, But when the Comforter is come whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the 
Spirit of Truth . And He is called the Spirit of God, according as it is written, And I saw the Spirit of God 
descending ; and again, For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God . He is called 
also the Spirit of the Father, as the Saviour says, For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
which speaketh in you ; and again Paul saith, For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father, and the rest; 
.. . that He would grant you to be strengthened by His Spirit . He is also called the Spirit of the Lord, 
according to that which Peter spake, Why is it that ye have agreed together to tempt the Spirit of the Lord 
? He is called also the Spirit of God and Christ, as Paul writes, But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, 
if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you. But if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His . 
He is called also the Spirit of the Son of God, as it is said, And because ye are sons, God hath sent forth 
the Spirit of His Son . He is called also the Spirit of Christ, as it is written, Searching what or what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify ; and again, Through your prayer, and 
the supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ . 


5. Thou wilt find many other titles of the Holy Ghost besides. Thus He is called the Spirit of Holiness, as it 
is written, According to the Spirit of Holiness . He is also called the Spirit of adoption, as Paul saith, For 
ye received not the spirit of bondage again unto fear, but ye received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry, Abba, Father . He is also called the Spirit of revelation, as it is written, May give you the Spirit of 
wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of Him . He is also called the Spirit of promise, as the same Paul 
says, In whom ye also after that ye believed, were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise . He is also called 
the Spirit of grace, as when he says again, And hath done despite to the Spirit of grace . And by many 
other such-like titles is He named. And thou heardest plainly in the foregoing Lecture, that in the Psalms 
He is called at one time the good Spirit , and at another the princely Spirit ; and in Esaias He was styled 
the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, of counsel, and might, of knowledge, and of godliness, and of the 
fear of God . By all which Scriptures both those before and those now alleged, it is established, that 
though the titles of the Holy Ghost be different, He is one and the same; living and subsisting, and always 
present together with the Father and the Son ; not uttered or breathed from the mouth and lips of the 
Father or the Son, nor dispersed into the air, but having a real substance , Himself speaking, and working, 
and dispensing, and sanctifying; even as the Economy of salvation which is to usward from the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, is inseparable and harmonious and one, as we have also said before. For I 
wish you to keep in mind those things which were lately spoken, and to know clearly that there is not one 
Spirit in the Law and the Prophets, and another in the Gospels and Apostles; but that it is One and the 
Self-same Holy Spirit, which both in the Old and in the New Testament, spoke the divine Scriptures . 


6. This is the Holy Ghost, who came upon the Holy Virgin Mary; for since He who was conceived was 
Christ the Only-begotten, the power of the Highest overshadowed her, and the Holy Ghost came upon her 
, and sanctified her, that she might be able to receive Him, by whom all things were made . But I have no 
need of many words to teach thee that generation was without defilement or taint, for thou hast learned 
it. It is Gabriel who says to her, I am the herald of what shall be done, but have no part in the work. 
Though an Archangel, I know my place; and though I joyfully bid thee All hail, yet how thou shalt bring 
forth, is not of any grace of mine. The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee; therefore also that Holy Thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son 
of God . 


7. This Holy Spirit wrought in Elisabeth; for He recognises not virgins only, but matrons also, so that their 
marriage be lawful. And Elisabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost , and prophesied; and that noble hand- 


maiden says of her own Lord, And whence is this to me, that the Mother of my Lord should come to me ? 
For Elisabeth counted herself blessed. Filled with this Holy Spirit, Zacharias also, the father of John, 
prophesied , telling how many good things the Only-begotten should procure, and that John should be His 
harbinger through baptism. By this Holy Ghost also it was revealed to just Symeon, that he should not see 
death, till he had seen the Lord’s Christ ; and he received Him in his arms, and bore clear testimony in the 
Temple concerning Him. 


8. And John also, who had been filled with the Holy Ghost from his mother’s womb , was for this cause 
sanctified, that he might baptize the Lord; not giving the Spirit himself, but preaching glad tidings of Him 
who gives the Spirit. For he says, I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance, but He that cometh 
after me, and the rest; He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire . But wherefore with fire? 
Because the descent of the Holy Ghost was in fiery tongues; concerning which the Lord says joyfully, I am 
come to send fire on the earth; and what will I, if it be already kindled ? 


9. This Holy Ghost came down when the Lord was baptized, that the dignity of Him who was baptized 
might not be hidden; as John says, But He which sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me, 
Upon whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descending and remaining upon Him, the same is He which 
baptizeth with the Holy Ghost . But see what saith the Gospel; the heavens were opened; they were 
opened because of the dignity of Him who descended; for, lo, he says, the heavens were opened, and he 
saw the Spirit of God descending as a dove, and lighting upon Him : that is, with voluntary motion in His 
descent. For it was fit, as some have interpreted, that the primacy and first-fruits of the Holy Spirit 
promised to the baptized should be conferred upon the manhood of the Saviour, who is the giver of such 
grace. But perhaps He came down in the form of a dove, as some Say, to exhibit a figure of that dove who 
is pure and innocent and undefiled, and also helps the prayers for the children she has begotten, and for 
forgiveness of sins ; even as it was emblematically foretold that Christ should be thus manifested in the 
appearance of His eyes; for in the Canticles she cries concerning the Bridegroom, and says, Thine eyes 
are as doves by the rivers of water . 


10. Of this dove, the dove of Noe, according to some, was in part a figure . For as in his time by means of 
wood and of water there came salvation to themselves, and the beginning of a new generation, and the 
dove returned to him towards evening with an olive branch; thus, say they, the Holy Ghost also descended 
upon the true Noe, the Author of the second birth, who draws together into one the wills of all nations, of 
whom the various dispositions of the animals in the ark were a figure:—Him at whose coming the spiritual 
wolves feed with the lambs, in whose Church the calf, and the lion, and the ox, feed in the same pasture, 
as we behold to this day the rulers of the world guided and taught by Churchmen. The spiritual dove 
therefore, as some interpret, came down at the season of His baptism, that He might shew that it is He 
who by the wood of the Cross saves them who believe, He who at eventide should grant salvation through 
His death. 


11. And these things perhaps should be otherwise explained; but now again we must hear the words of 
the Saviour Himself concerning the Holy Ghost. For He says, Except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God . And that this grace is from the Father, He thus states, 
How much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him . And that we ought 
to worship God in the Spirit, He shews thus, But the hour cometh and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in Spirit and in truth; for the Father also seeketh such to worship Him. God is a 
Spirit; and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth . And again, But if I by the Spirit 
of God cast out devils ; and immediately afterwards, Therefore I say unto you, All manner of sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men; but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven. 
And whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him; but whosoever shall 
speak a word against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the 
world to come . And again He says, And I will pray the Father, and He shall give you another Comforter, 
that He may be with you for ever, the Spirit of Truth; whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth 
Him not, neither knoweth Him; but ye know Him, for He abideth with you, and shall be in you . And again 
He says, These things have I spoken unto you being yet present with you. But the Comforter, which is the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in My name, He shall teach you all things, and bring to your 
remembrance all things that I said unto you . And again He says, But when the Comforter is come, whom I 
will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of Truth, which proceedeth from the Father, He shall 
testify of Me . And again the Saviour says, For if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you.... 
.And when He is come, He will convince the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment ; and 
afterwards again, I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when He 
the Spirit of Truth is come, He will declare unto you all the truth; for He shall not speak from Himself; but 
whatsoever He shall hear that shall He speak, and He shall announce unto you the things to come. He 
shall glorify Me, for He shall take of Mine, and shall announce it unto you. All things that the Father hath 
are mine; therefore said I, That He shall take of Mine, and shall announce it unto you . I have read to thee 
now the utterances of the Only-begotten Himself, that thou mayest not give heed to men’s words. 


12. The fellowship of this Holy Spirit He bestowed on the Apostles; for it is written, And when He had said 
this, He breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained . This was the second 


time He breathed on man (His first breath having been stifled through wilful sins); that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled, He went up breathing upon thy face, and delivering thee from affliction . But whence 
went He up? From Hades; for thus the Gospel relates, that then after His resurrection He breathed on 
them. But though He bestowed His grace then, He was to lavish it yet more bountifully; and He says to 
them, “I am ready to give it even now, but the vessel cannot yet hold it; for a while therefore receive ye as 
much grace as ye can bear; and look forward for yet more; but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be 
clothed with power from on high . Receive it in part now; then, ye shall wear it in its fulness. For he who 
receives, often possesses the gift but in part; but he who is clothed, is completely enfolded by his robe. 
“Fear not,” He says, “the weapons and darts of the devil; for ye shall bear with you the power of the Holy 
Ghost.” But remember what was lately said, that the Holy Ghost is not divided, but only the grace which is 
given by Him. 


13. Jesus therefore went up into heaven, and fulfilled the promise. For He said to them, I will pray the 
Father, and He shall give you another Comforter . So they were sitting, looking for the coming of the Holy 
Ghost; and when the day of Pentecost was fully come, here, in this city of Jerusalem,—(for this honour also 
belongs to us ; and we speak not of the good things which have happened among others, but of those 
which have been vouchsafed among ourselves,)—on the day of Pentecost, I say, they were sitting, and the 
Comforter came down from heaven, the Guardian and Sanctifier of the Church, the Ruler of souls, the 
Pilot of the tempest-tossed, who leads the wanderers to the light, and presides over the combatants, and 
crowns the victors. 


14. But He came down to clothe the Apostles with power, and to baptize them; for the Lord says, ye shall 
be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence . This grace was not in part, but His power was in 
full perfection; for as he who plunges into the waters and is baptized is encompassed on all sides by the 
waters, so were they also baptized completely by the Holy Ghost. The water however flows round the 
outside only, but the Spirit baptizes also the soul within, and that completely. And wherefore wonderest 
thou? Take an example from matter; poor indeed and common, yet useful for the simpler sort. If the fire 
passing in through the mass of the iron makes the whole of it fire, so that what was cold becomes burning 
and what was black is made bright,—if fire which is a body thus penetrates and works without hindrance 
in iron which is also a body, why wonder that the Holy Ghost enters into the very inmost recesses of the 
soul? 


15. And lest men should be ignorant of the greatness of the mighty gift coming down to them, there 
sounded as it were a heavenly trumpet, For suddenly there came from heaven a sound as of the rushing of 
a mighty wind , signifying the presence of Him who was to grant power unto men to seize with violence 
the kingdom of God; that both their eyes might see the fiery tongues, and their ears hear the sound. And it 
filled all the house where they were sitting; for the house became the vessel of the spiritual water; as the 
disciples sat within, the whole house was filled. Thus they were entirely baptized according to the 
promise, and invested soul and body with a divine garment of salvation. And there appeared unto them 
cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them; and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost. 
They partook of fire, not of burning but of saving fire; of fire which consumes the thorns of sins, but gives 
lustre to the soul. This is now coming upon you also, and that to strip away and consume your sins which 
are like thorns, and to brighten yet more that precious possession of your souls, and to give you grace; for 
He gave it then to the Apostles. And He sat upon them in the form of fiery tongues, that they might crown 
themselves with new and spiritual diadems by fiery tongues upon their heads. A fiery sword barred of old 
the gates of Paradise; a fiery tongue which brought salvation restored the gift. 


16. And they began to speak with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance . The Galilean Peter or 
Andrew spoke Persian or Median. John and the rest of the Apostles spoke every tongue to those of Gentile 
extraction; for not in our time have multitudes of strangers first begun to assemble here from all quarters, 
but they have done so since that time. What teacher can be found so great as to teach men all at once 
things which they have not learned? So many years are they in learning by grammar and other arts to 
speak only Greek well; nor yet do all speak this equally well; the Rhetorician perhaps succeeds in 
speaking well, and the Grammarian sometimes not well, and the skilful Grammarian is ignorant of the 
subjects of philosophy. But the Holy Spirit taught them many languages at once, languages which in all 
their life they never knew. This is in truth vast wisdom, this is power divine. What a contrast of their long 
ignorance in time past to their sudden, complete and varied and unaccustomed exercise of these 
languages! 


17. The multitude of the hearers was confounded;—it was a second confusion, in the room of that first evil 
one at Babylon. For in that confusion of tongues there was division of purpose, because their thought was 
at enmity with God; but here minds were restored and united, because the object of interest was godly. 
The means of falling were the means of recovery. Wherefore they marvelled, saying , How hear we them 
speaking? No marvel if ye be ignorant; for even Nicodemus was ignorant of the coming of the Spirit, and 
to him it was said, The Spirit breatheth where it listeth, and thou hearest the voice thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth ; but if, even though I hear His voice, I know not whence he 
cometh, how can I explain, what He is Himself in substance? 


18. But others mocking said, They are full of new wine , and they spoke truly though in mockery. For in 


CHAPTER V 


BY THE RULE OF ANTIQUITY, THE CATHOLIC GOSPELS ARE FOUND TO BE TRUE, INCLUDING THE REAL ST. 
LUKE’S. MARCION’S ONLY A MUTILATED EDITION. THE HERETIC’S WEAKNESS AND INCONSISTENCY IN 
IGNORING THE OTHER GOSPELS 


On the whole, then, if that is evidently more true which is earlier, if that is earlier which is from the very 
beginning, if that is from the beginning which has the apostles for its authors, then it will certainly be 
quite as evident, that that comes down from the apostles, which has been kept as a sacred deposit in the 
churches of the apostles. Let us see what milk the Corinthians drank from Paul; to what rule of faith the 
Galatians were brought for correction; what the Philippians, the Thessalonians, the Ephesians read by it; 
what utterance also the Romans give, so very near (to the apostles), to whom Peter and Paul conjointly 
bequeathed the gospel even sealed with their own blood. We have also St. John’s foster churches. For 
although Marcion rejects his Apocalypse, the order of the bishops (thereof), when traced up to their 
origin, will yet rest on John as their author. In the same manner is recognised the excellent source of the 
other churches. I say, therefore, that in them (and not simply such of them as were founded by apostles, 
but in all those which are united with them in the fellowship of the mystery of the gospel of Christ ) that 
Gospel of Luke which we are defending with all our might has stood its ground from its very first 
publication; whereas Marcion’s Gospel is not known to most people, and to none whatever is it known 
without being at the same time condemned. It too, of course, has its churches, but specially its own—as 
late as they are spurious; and should you want to know their original, you will more easily discover 
apostasy in it than apostolicity, with Marcion forsooth as their founder, or some one of Marcion’s swarm. 
Even wasps make combs; so also these Marcionites make churches. The same authority of the apostolic 
churches will afford evidence to the other Gospels also, which we possess equally through their means, 
and according to their usage—I mean the Gospels of John and Matthew—whilst that which Mark 
published may be affirmed to be Peter’s whose interpreter Mark was. For even Luke’s form of the Gospel 
men usually ascribe to Paul. And it may well seem that the works which disciples publish belong to their 
masters. Well, then, Marcion ought to be called to a strict account concerning these (other Gospels) also, 
for having omitted them, and insisted in preference on Luke; as if they, too, had not had free course in the 
churches, as well as Luke’s Gospel, from the beginning. Nay, it is even more credible that they existed 
from the very beginning; for, being the work of apostles, they were prior, and coeval in origin with the 
churches themselves. But how comes it to pass, if the apostles published nothing, that their disciples were 
more forward in such a work; for they could not have been disciples, without any instruction from their 
masters? If, then, it be evident that these (Gospels) also were current in the churches, why did not 
Marcion touch them—either to amend them if they were adulterated, or to acknowledge them if they were 
uncorrupt? For it is but natural that they who were perverting the gospel, should be more solicitous about 
the perversion of those things whose authority they knew to be more generally received. Even the false 
apostles (were so called) on this very account, because they imitated the apostles by means of their 
falsification. In as far, then, as he might have amended what there was to amend, if found corrupt, in so 
far did he firmly imply that all was free from corruption which he did not think required amendment. In 
short, he simply amended what he thought was corrupt; though, indeed, not even this justly, because it 
was not really corrupt. For if the (Gospels) of the apostles have come down to us in their integrity, whilst 
Luke’s, which is received amongst us, so far accords with their rule as to be on a par with them in 
permanency of reception in the churches, it clearly follows that Luke’s Gospel also has come down to us in 
like integrity until the sacrilegious treatment of Marcion. In short, when Marcion laid hands on it, it then 
became diverse and hostile to the Gospels of the apostles. I will therefore advise his followers, that they 
either change these Gospels, however late to do so, into a conformity with their own, whereby they may 
seem to be in agreement with the apostolic writings (for they are daily retouching their work, as daily 
they are convicted by us); or else that they blush for their master, who stands self-condemned either way 
—when once he hands on the truth of the gospel conscience smitten, or again subverts it by shameless 
tampering. Such are the summary arguments which we use, when we take up arms against heretics for 
the faith of the gospel, maintaining both that order of periods, which rules that a late date is the mark of 
forgers, and that authority of churches which lends support to the tradition of the apostles; because truth 
must needs precede the forgery, and proceed straight from those by whom it has been handed on. 


CHAPTER VI 


MARCION’S OBJECT IN ADULTERATING THE GOSPEL. NO DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE CHRIST OF THE CREATOR 
AND THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPEL. NO RIVAL CHRIST ADMISSIBLE. THE CONNECTION OF THE TRUE CHRIST 
WITH THE DISPENSATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT ASSERTED 


But we now advance a step further on, and challenge (as we promised to do) the very Gospel of Marcion, 
with the intention of thus proving that it has been adulterated. For it is certain that the whole aim at 
which he has strenuously laboured even in the drawing up of his Antitheses, centres in this, that he may 
establish a diversity between the Old and the New Testaments, so that his own Christ may be separate 
from the Creator, as belonging to this rival god, and as alien from the law and the prophets. It is certain, 
also, that with this view he has erased everything that was contrary to his own opinion and made for the 
Creator, as if it had been interpolated by His advocates, whilst everything which agreed with his own 
opinion he has retained. The latter statements we shall strictly examine; and if they shall turn out rather 
for our side, and shatter the assumption of Marcion, we shall embrace them. It will then become evident, 


truth the wine was new, even the grace of the New Testament; but this new wine was from a spiritual 
Vine, which had oftentimes ere this borne fruit in Prophets, and had budded in the New Testament. For as 
in things sensible, the vine ever remains the same, but bears new fruits in its seasons, so also the self- 
same Spirit continuing what He is, as He had often wrought in Prophets, now manifested a new and 
marvellous work. For though His grace had come before to the Fathers also, yet here it came exuberantly; 
for formerly men only partook of the Holy Ghost, but now they were baptized completely. 


19. But Peter who had the Holy Ghost, and who knew what he possessed, says, “Men of Israel, ye who 
preach Joel, but know not the things which are written, these men are not drunken as ye suppose . 
Drunken they are, not however as ye suppose, but according to that which is written, They shall be 
drunken with the fatness of thy house; and thou shalt make them drink of the torrents of thy pleasure . 
They are drunken, with a sober drunkenness, deadly to sin and life-giving to the heart, a drunkenness 
contrary to that of the body; for this last causes forgetfulness even of what was known, but that bestows 
the knowledge even of what was not known. They are drunken, for they have drunk the wine of the 
spiritual vine, which says, I am the vine and ye are the branches . But if ye are not persuaded by me, 
understand what I tell you from the very time of the day; for it is the third hour of the day . For He who, as 
Mark relates, was crucified at the third hour, now at the third hour sent down His grace. For His grace is 
not other than the Spirit’s grace, but He who was then crucified, who also gave the promise, made good 
that which He promised. And if ye would receive a testimony also, Listen, he says: “But this is that which 
was spoken by the prophet Joel; And it shall come to pass after this, saith God, I will pour forth of My 
Spirit—(and this word, I will pour forth, implied a rich gift; for God giveth not the Spirit by measure, for 
the Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into His hand ; and He has given Him the power also 
of bestowing the grace of the All-holy Spirit on whomsoever He will);—I will pour forth of My Spirit unto 
all flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy; and afterwards, Yea, and on My servants and 
on My handmaidens I will pour out in those days of My Spirit, and they shall prophesy .” The Holy Ghost is 
no respecter of persons; for He seeks not dignities, but piety of soul. Let neither the rich be puffed up, nor 
the poor dejected, but only let each prepare himself for reception of the Heavenly gift. 


20. We have said much to-day, and perchance you are weary of listening; yet more still remains. And in 
truth for the doctrine of the Holy Ghost there were need of a third lecture; and of many besides. But we 
must have your indulgence on both points. For as the Holy Festival of Easter is now at hand we have this 
day lengthened our discourse and yet we had not room to bring before you all the testimonies from the 
New Testament which we ought. For many passages are still to come from the Acts of the Apostles in 
which the grace of the Holy Ghost wrought mightily in Peter and in all the Apostles together; many also 
from the Catholic Epistles, and the fourteen Epistles of Paul; out of all which we will now endeavour to 
gather a few, like flowers from a large meadow, merely by way of remembrance. 


21. For in the power of the Holy Ghost, by the will of Father and Son, Peter stood with the Eleven, and 
lifting up his voice, (according to the text, Lift up thy voice with strength, thou that bringest good tidings 
to Jerusalem ), captured in the spiritual net of his words, about three thousand souls. So great was the 
grace which wrought in all the Apostles together, that, out of the Jews, those crucifiers of Christ, this 
great number believed, and were baptized in the Name of Christ, and continued steadfastly in the 
Apostles’ doctrine and in the prayers . And again in the same power of the Holy Ghost, Peter and John 
went up into the Temple at the hour of prayer, which was the ninth hour , and in the Name of Jesus healed 
the man at the Beautiful gate, who had been lame from his mother’s womb for forty years; that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken, Then shall the lame man leap as an hart . And thus, as they captured in the 
spiritual net of their doctrine five thousand believers at once, so they confuted the misguided rulers of the 
people and chief priests, and that, not through their own wisdom, for they were unlearned and ignorant 
men , but through the mighty power of the Holy Ghost; for it is written, Then Peter filled with the Holy 
Ghost said to them . So great also was the grace of the Holy Ghost, which wrought by means of the Twelve 
Apostles in them who believed, that they were of one heart and of one soul , and their enjoyment of their 
goods was common, the possessors piously offering the prices of their possessions, and no one among 
them wanting aught; while Ananias and Sapphira, who attempted to lie to the Holy Ghost, underwent 
their befitting punishment. 


22. And by the hands of the Apostles were many signs and wonders wrought among the people . And so 
great was the spiritual grace shed around the Apostles, that gentle as they were, they were the objects of 
dread; for of the rest durst no man join himself to them; but the people magnified them; and multitudes 
were added of those who believed on the Lord, both of men and women; and the streets were filled with 
the sick on their beds and couches, that as Peter passed by, at least his shadow might overshadow some of 
them. And the multitude also of the cities round about came unto this holy Jerusalem, bringing sick folk, 
and them that were vexed with unclean spirits, and they were healed every one in this power of the Holy 
Ghost . 


23. Again, after the Twelve Apostles had been cast into prison by the chief priests for preaching Christ, 
and had been marvellously delivered from it at night by an Angel, and were brought before them in the 
judgment hall from the Temple, they fearlessly rebuked them in their discourse to them concerning Christ, 
and added this, that God hath also given His Holy Spirit to them that obey Him . And when they had been 
scourged, they went their way rejoicing, and ceased not to teach and preach Jesus as the Christ . 


24. And it was not in the Twelve Apostles only that the grace of the Holy Spirit wrought, but also in the 
first-born children of this once barren Church, I mean the seven Deacons; for these also were chosen, as it 
is written, being full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom . Of whom Stephen, rightly so named , the first 
fruits of the Martyrs, a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, wrought great wonders and miracles 
among the people, and vanquished those who disputed with him; for they were not able to resist the 
wisdom and the Spirit by which he spake . But when he was maliciously accused and brought to the 
judgment hall, he was radiant with angelic brightness; for all they who sat in the council, looking 
steadfastly on him, saw his face, as it had been the face of an Angel . And having by his wise defence 
confuted the Jews, those stiffnecked men, uncircumcised in heart and ears, ever resisting the Holy Ghost , 
he beheld the heavens opened, and saw the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God. He saw Him, 
not by his own power, but, as the Divine Scripture says, being full of the Holy Ghost, he looked up 
steadfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand of God . 


25. In this power of the Holy Ghost, Philip also in the Name of Christ at one time in the city of Samaria 
drove away the unclean spirits, crying out with a loud voice; and healed the palsied and the lame, and 
brought to Christ great multitudes of them that believe. To whom Peter and John came down, and with 
prayer, and the laying on of hands, imparted the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, from which Simon Magus 
alone was declared an alien, and that justly. And at another time Philip was called by the Angel of the Lord 
in the way, for the sake of that most godly Ethiopian, the Eunuch, and heard distinctly the Spirit Himself 
saying, Go near, and join thyself to this chariot . He instructed the Eunuch, and baptized him, and so 
having sent into Ethiopia a herald of Christ, according as it is written, Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her 
hand unto God , he was caught away by the Angel, and preached the Gospel in the cities in succession. 


26. With this Holy Spirit Paul also had been filled after his calling by our Lord Jesus Christ. Let godly 
Ananias come as a witness to what we say, he who in Damascus said to him, The Lord, even Jesus who 
appeared to thee in the way which thou camest, hath sent me, that thou mayest receive thy sight, and be 
filled with the Holy Ghost . And straightway the Spirit’s mighty working changed the blindness of Paul’s 
eyes into newness of sight; and having vouchsafed His seal unto his soul, made him a chosen vessel to 
bear the Name of the Lord who had appeared to him, before kings and the children of Israel, and 
rendered the former persecutor an ambassador and good servant,—one, who from Jerusalem, and even 
unto Illyricum, fully preached the Gospel , and instructed even imperial Rome, and carried the 
earnestness of his preaching as far as Spain, undergoing conflicts innumerable, and performing signs and 
wonders. Of him for the present enough. 


27. In the power of the same Holy Spirit Peter also, the chief of the Apostles and the bearer of the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, healed AEneas the paralytic in the Name of Christ at Lydda, which is now 
Diospolis, and at Joppa raised from the dead Tabitha rich in good works. And being on the housetop in a 
trance, he saw heaven opened, and by means of the vessel let down as it were a sheet full of beasts of 
every shape and sort, he learnt plainly to call no man common or unclean, though he should be of the 
Greeks . And when he was sent for by Cornelius, he heard clearly the Holy Ghost Himself saying, Behold, 
men seek thee; but arise and get thee down, and go with them, nothing doubting; for I have sent them . 
And that it might be plainly shewn that those of the Gentiles also who believe are made partakers of the 
grace of the Holy Ghost, when Peter was come to Cesarea, and was teaching the things concerning Christ, 
the Scripture says concerning Cornelius and them who were with him; While Peter yet spake these words, 
the Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard the word; so that they of the circumcision also which came 
with Peter were astonished, and when they understood it said that on the Gentiles also was poured out the 
gift of the Holy Ghost . 


28. And in Antioch also, a most renowned city of Syria, when the preaching of Christ took effect, Barnabas 
was sent hence as far as Antioch to help on the good work, being a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost, 
and of faith ; who seeing a great harvest of believers in Christ, brought Paul from Tarsus to Antioch, as his 
fellow-combatant. And when crowds had been instructed by them and assembled in the Church, it came to 
pass that the disciples were called Christians first in Antioch ; the Holy Ghost, methinks, bestowing on the 
believers that new Name, which had been promised before by the Lord. And the grace of the Spirit being 
shed forth by God more abundantly in Antioch, there were there prophets and teachers of whom Agabus 
was one . And as they ministered to the Lord and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate Me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work whereunto I have called them. And after hands had been laid on them, they were sent 
forth by the Holy Ghost . Now it is manifest, that the Spirit which speaks and sends, is a living Spirit, 
subsisting, and operating, as we have said. 


29. This Holy Spirit, who in unison with Father and Son has established the New Covenant in the Church 
Catholic, has set us free from the burdens of the law grievous to be borne,—those I mean, concerning 
things common and unclean, and meats, and sabbaths, and new moons, and circumcision, and sprinklings, 
and sacrifices; which were given for a season, and had a shadow of the good things to come , but which, 
when the truth had come, were rightly withdrawn. For when Paul and Barnabas were sent to the Apostles, 
because of the question moved at Antioch by them who said that it was necessary to be circumcised and 
to keep the customs of Moses, the Apostles who were here at Jerusalem by a written injunction set free 
the whole world from all the legal and typical observances; yet they attributed not to themselves the full 
authority in so great a matter, but send an injunction in writing, and acknowledge this: For it hath seemed 


good unto the Holy Ghost and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden than these necessary things; that 
ye abstain from things sacrificed to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and from fornication 
; shewing evidently by what they wrote, that though the writing was by the hands of human Apostles, yet 
the decree is universal from the Holy Ghost: which decree Paul and Barnabas took and confirmed unto all 
the world. 


30. And now, having proceeded thus far in my discourse, I ask indulgence from your love , or rather from 
the Spirit who dwelt in Paul, if I should not be able to rehearse everything, by reason of my own 
weakness, and your weariness who listen. For when shall I in terms worthy of Himself declare the 
marvellous deeds wrought by the operation of the Holy Ghost in the Name of Christ? Those wrought in 
Cyprus upon Elymas the sorcerer, and in Lystra at the healing of the cripple, and in Cilicia and Phrygia 
and Galatia and Mysia and Macedonia? or those at Philippi (the preaching, I mean, and the driving out of 
the spirit of divination in the Name of Christ; and the salvation by baptism of the jailer with his whole 
house at night after the earthquake); or the events at Thessalonica; and the address at Areopagus in the 
midst of the Athenians; or the instructions at Corinth, and in all Achaia? How shall I worthily recount the 
mighty deeds which were wrought at Ephesus through Paul, by the Holy Ghost ? Whom they of that City 
knew not before, but came to know Him by the doctrine of Paul; and when Paul had laid his hands on 
them, and the Holy Ghost had come upon them, they spake with tongues, and prophesied. And so great 
spiritual grace was upon him, that not only his touch wrought cures, but even the handkerchiefs and 
napkins , brought from his body, healed diseases, and scared away the evil spirits; and at last they also 
who practised curious arts brought their books together, and burned them before all men . 


31. I pass by the work wrought at Troas on Eutychus, who being borne down by his sleep fell down from 
the third loft, and was taken up dead; yet was saved alive by Paul . I also pass by the prophecies 
addressed to the Elders of Ephesus whom he called to him in Miletus, to whom he openly said, That the 
Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying—and the rest; for by saying, in every city, Paul made manifest 
that the marvellous works done by him in each city, were from the operative power of the Holy Ghost, by 
the will of God, and in the Name of Christ who spoke in him. By the power of this Holy Ghost, the same 
Paul was hastening to this holy city Jerusalem, and this, though Agabus by the Spirit foretold what should 
befall him; and yet he spoke to the people with confidence, declaring the things concerning Christ. And 
when brought to Cesarea, and set amid tribunals of justice, at one time before Felix, and at another before 
Festus the governor and King Agrippa, Paul obtained of the Holy Ghost grace so great, and triumphant in 
wisdom, that at last Agrippa himself the king of the Jews said, Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian . This Holy Spirit granted to Paul, when he was in the island of Melita also, to receive no harm 
when bitten by the viper, and to effect divers cures on the diseased. This Holy Spirit guided him, the 
persecutor of old, as a herald of Christ, even as far as imperial Rome, and there he persuaded many of the 
Jews to believe in Christ, and to them who gainsaid he said plainly, Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias 
the Prophet, saying unto your fathers, and the rest . 


32. And that Paul was full of the Holy Ghost, and all his fellow Apostles, and they who after them believed 
in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, hear from himself as he writes plainly in his Epistles; And my speech, he 
says, and my preaching was not in persuasive words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power . And again, But He who sealed us for this very purpose is God, who gave us the earnest of 
the Spirit . And again, He that raised up Jesus from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by His 
Spirit which dwelleth in you . And again, writing to Timothy, That good thing which was committed to thee 
guard through the Holy Ghost which was given to us . 


33. And that the Holy Ghost subsists, and lives, and speaks, and foretells, I have often said in what goes 
before, and Paul writes it plainly to Timothy: Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in later times some 
shall depart from the faith ,— which we see in the divisions not only of former times but also of our own; so 
motley and diversified are the errors of the heretics. And again the same Paul says, Which in other 
generations was not made known unto the sons of men, as it hath now been revealed unto His Holy 
Apostles and Prophets in the Spirit . And again, Wherefore, as saith the Holy Ghost ; and again, The Holy 
Ghost also witnesseth to us . And again he calls unto the soldiers of righteousness, saying, And take the 
helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God, with all prayer and supplication 
. And again, Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be filled with the Spirit, speaking to 
yourselves in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs . And again, The grace of the Lord Jesus, and the 
love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost be with you all . 


34. By all these proofs, and by more which have been passed over, is the personal, and sanctifying, and 
effectual power of the Holy Ghost established for those who can understand; for the time would fail me in 
my discourse if I wished to quote what yet remains concerning the Holy Ghost from the fourteen Epistles 
of Paul, wherein he has taught with such variety, completeness, and reverence. And to the power of the 
Holy Ghost Himself it must belong, to grant to us forgiveness for what we have omitted because the days 
are few, and upon you the hearers to impress more perfectly the knowledge of what yet remains; while 
from the frequent reading of the sacred Scriptures those of you who are diligent come to understand 
these things, and by this time, both from these present Lectures, and from what has before been told you, 
hold more steadfastly the Faith in “One God the Father Almighty; and in our Lord Jesus Christ, His Only- 
Begotten Son; and in the Holy Ghost the Comforter.” Though the word itself and title of Spirit is applied to 


Them in common in the sacred Scriptures,—for it is said of the Father, God is a Spirit , as it is written in 
the Gospel according to John; and of the Son, A Spirit before our face, Christ the Lord , as Jeremias the 
prophet says; and of the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, the Holy Ghost , as was said;—yet the arrangement of 
articles in the Faith, if religiously understood, disproves the error of Sabellius also . Return we therefore 
in our discourse to the point which now presses and is profitable to you. 


35. Beware lest ever like Simon thou come to the dispensers of Baptism in hypocrisy, thy heart the while 
not seeking the truth. It is ours to protest, but it is thine to secure thyself. If thou standest in faith , 
blessed art thou; if thou hast fallen in unbelief, from this day forward cast away thine unbelief, and 
receive full assurance. For, at the season of baptism, when thou art come before the Bishops, or 
Presbyters, or Deacons ,—(for its grace is everywhere, in villages and in cities, on them of low as on them 
of high degree, on bondsmen and on freemen, for this grace is not of men, but the gift is from God 
through men,)—approach the Minister of Baptism, but approaching, think not of the face of him thou 
seest, but remember this Holy Ghost of whom we are now speaking. For He is present in readiness to seal 
thy soul, and He shall give thee that Seal at which evil spirits tremble, a heavenly and sacred seal, as also 
it is written, In whom also ye believed, and were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise . 


36. Yet He tries the soul. He casts not His pearls before swine; if thou play the hypocrite, though men 
baptize thee now, the Holy Spirit will not baptize thee . But if thou approach with faith, though men 
minister in what is seen, the Holy Ghost bestows that which is unseen. Thou art coming to a great trial, to 
a great muster , in that one hour, which if thou throw away, thy disaster is irretrievable; but if thou be 
counted worthy of the grace, thy soul will be enlightened, thou wilt receive a power which thou hadst not, 
thou wilt receive weapons terrible to the evil spirits; and if thou cast not away thine arms, but keep the 
Seal upon thy soul, no evil spirit will approach thee; for he will be cowed; for verily by the Spirit of God 
are the evil spirits cast out. 


37. If thou believe, thou shalt not only receive remission of sins, but also do things which pass man’s 
power . And mayest thou be worthy of the gift of prophecy also! For thou shalt receive grace according to 
the measure of thy capacity and not of my words; for I may possibly speak of but small things, yet thou 
mayest receive greater; since faith is a large affair . All thy life long will thy guardian the Comforter abide 
with thee; He will care for thee, as for his own soldier; for thy goings out, and thy comings in, and thy 
plotting foes. And He will give thee gifts of grace of every kind, if thou grieve Him not by sin; for it is 
written, And grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye were sealed unto the day of redemption . What 
then, beloved, is it to preserve grace? Be ye ready to receive grace, and when ye have received it, cast it 
not away. 


38. And may the very God of All, who spake by the Holy Ghost through the prophets, who sent Him forth 
upon the Apostles on the day of Pentecost in this place, Himself send Him forth at this time also upon you; 
and by Him keep us also, imparting His benefit in common to us all, that we may ever render up the fruits 
of the Holy Ghost, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance , in 
Christ Jesus our Lord:—By whom and with whom, together with the Holy Ghost, be glory to the Father, 
both now, and ever, and for ever and ever. Amen. 


LECTURE XVIII 


ON THE WORDS, AND IN ONE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH, AND IN THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH, AND THE 
LIFE EVERLASTING 


Ezekiel xxxvii. 1 


The hand of the Lord was upon me, and carried me out in the Spirit of the Lord, and set me down in the 
midst of the valley which was full of bones. 


1. The root of all good works is the hope of the Resurrection; for the expectation of the recompense 
nerves the soul to good works. For every labourer is ready to endure the toils, if he sees their reward in 
prospect; but when men weary themselves for nought, their heart soon sinks as well as their body. A 
soldier who expects a prize is ready for war, but no one is forward to die for a king who is indifferent 
about those who serve under him, and bestows no honours on their toils. In like manner every soul 
believing in a Resurrection is naturally careful of itself; but, disbelieving it, abandons itself to perdition. 
He who believes that his body shall remain to rise again, is careful of his robe, and defiles it not with 
fornication; but he who disbelieves the Resurrection, gives himself to fornication, and misuses his own 
body, as though it were not his own. Faith therefore in the Resurrection of the dead, is a great 
commandment and doctrine of the Holy Catholic Church; great and most necessary, though gainsaid by 
many, yet surely warranted by the truth. Greeks contradict it , Samaritans disbelieve it, heretics mutilate 
it; the contradiction is manifold, but the truth is uniform. 


2. Now Greeks and Samaritans together argue against us thus. The dead man has fallen, and mouldered 
away, and is all turned into worms; and the worms have died also; such is the decay and destruction which 
has overtaken the body; how then is it to be raised? The shipwrecked have been devoured by fishes, which 
are themselves devoured. Of them who fight with wild beasts the very bones are ground to powder, and 
consumed by bears and lions. Vultures and ravens feed on the flesh of the unburied dead, and then fly 
away over all the world; whence then is the body to be collected? For of the fowls who have devoured it 
some may chance to die in India, some in Persia, some in the land of the Goths. Other men again are 
consumed by fire, and their very ashes scattered by rain or wind; whence is the body to be brought 
together again ? 


3. To thee, poor little feeble man, India is far from the land of the Goths, and Spain from Persia; but to 
God, who holds the whole earth in the hollow of His hand , all things are near at hand. Impute not then 
weakness to God, from a comparison of thy feebleness, but rather dwell on His power . Does then the sun, 
a small work of God, by one glance of his beams give warmth to the whole world; does the atmosphere, 
which God has made, encompass all things in the world; and is God, who is the Creator both of the sun, 
and of the atmosphere, far off from the world? Imagine a mixture of seeds of different plants (for as thou 
art weak concerning the faith, the examples which I allege are weak also), and that these different seeds 
are contained in thy single hand; is it then to thee, who art a man, a difficult or an easy matter to separate 
what is in thine hand, and to collect each seed according to its nature, and restore it to its own kind? 
Canst thou then separate the things in thine hand, and cannot God separate the things contained in His 
hand, and restore them to their proper place? Consider what I say, whether it is not impious to deny it? 


4. But further, attend, I pray, to the very principle of justice, and come to thine own case. Thou hast 
different sorts of servants: and some are good and some bad; thou honourest therefore the good, and 
smitest the bad. And if thou art a judge, to the good thou awardest praise, and to the transgressors, 
punishment. Is then justice observed by thee a mortal man; and with God, the ever changeless King of all, 
is there no retributive justice ? Nay, to deny it is impious. For consider what I say. Many murderers have 
died in their beds unpunished; where then is the righteousness of God? Yea, ofttimes a murderer guilty of 
fifty murders is beheaded once; where then shall he suffer punishment for the forty and nine? Unless 
there is a judgment and a retribution after this world, thou chargest God with unrighteousness. Marvel 
not, however, because of the delay of the judgment; no combatant is crowned or disgraced, till the contest 
is over; and no president of the games ever crowns men while yet striving, but he waits till all the 
combatants are finished, that then deciding between them he may dispense the prizes and the chaplets . 
Even thus God also, so long as the strife in this world lasts, succours the just but partially, but afterwards 
He renders to them their rewards fully. 


5. But if according to thee there is no resurrection of the dead, wherefore condemnest thou the robbers of 
graves? For if the body perishes, and there is no resurrection to be hoped for, why does the violator of the 
tomb undergo punishment? Thou seest that though thou deny it with thy lips, there yet abides with thee 
an indestructible instinct of the resurrection. 


6. Further, does a tree after it has been cut down blossom again, and shall man after being cut down 
blossom no more? And does the corn sown and reaped remain for the threshing floor, and shall man when 
reaped from this world not remain for the threshing? And do shoots of vine or other trees, when clean cut 
off and transplanted, come to life and bear fruit; and shall man, for whose sake all these exist, fall into the 
earth and not rise again? Comparing efforts, which is greater, to mould from the beginning a statue which 


did not exist, or to recast in the same shape that which had fallen? Is God then, who created us out of 
nothing, unable to raise again those who exist and are fallen ? But thou believest not what is written of 
the resurrection, being a Greek: then from the analogy of nature consider these matters, and understand 
them from what is seen to this day. Wheat, it may be, or some other kind of grain, is sown; and when the 
seed has fallen, it dies and rots, and is henceforth useless for food. But that which has rotted, springs up 
in verdure; and though small when sown, springs up most beautiful. Now wheat was made for us; for 
wheat and all seeds were created not for themselves, but for our use; are then the things which were 
made for us quickened when they die, and do we for whom they were made, not rise again after our death 
9 


7. The season is winter , as thou seest; the trees now stand as if they were dead: for where are the leaves 
of the fig-tree? where are the clusters of the vine? These in winter time are dead, but green in spring; and 
when the season is come, there is restored to them a quickening as it were from a state of death. For God, 
knowing thine unbelief, works a resurrection year by year in these visible things; that, beholding what 
happens to things inanimate, thou mayest believe concerning things animate and rational. Further, flies 
and bees are often drowned in water, yet after a while revive ; and species of dormice , after remaining 
motionless during the winter, are restored in the summer (for to thy slight thoughts like examples are 
offered); and shall He who to irrational and despised creatures grants life supernaturally, not bestow it 
upon us, for whose sake He made them? 


8. But the Greeks ask for a resurrection of the dead still manifest; and say that, even if these creatures are 
raised, yet they had not utterly mouldered away; and they require to see distinctly some creature rise 
again after complete decay. God knew men’s unbelief, and provided for this purpose a bird, called a 
Phoenix . This bird, as Clement writes, and as many more relate, being the only one of its kind , arrives in 
the land of the Egyptians at periods of five hundred years, shewing forth the resurrection, not in desert 
places, lest the occurrence of the mystery should remain unknown, but appearing in a notable city , that 
men might even handle what would otherwise be disbelieved. For it makes itself a coffin of frankincense 
and myrrh and other spices, and entering into this when its years are fulfilled, it evidently dies and 
moulders away. Then from the decayed flesh of the dead bird a worm is engendered, and this worm when 
grown large is transformed into a bird;—and do not disbelieve this, for thou seest the offspring of bees 
also fashioned thus out of worms , and from eggs which are quite fluid thou hast seen wings and bones 
and sinews of birds issue. Afterwards the aforesaid Phoenix, becoming fledged and a full-grown Phoenix, 
like the former one, soars up into the air such as it had died, shewing forth to men a most evident 
resurrection of the dead. The Phoenix indeed is a wondrous bird, yet it is irrational, nor ever sang praise 
to God; it flies abroad through the sky, but it knows not who is the Only-begotten Son of God. Has then a 
resurrection from the dead been given to this irrational creature which knows not its Maker, and to us 
who ascribe glory to God and keep His commandments, shall there no resurrection be granted? 


9. But since the sign of the Phoenix is remote and uncommon, and men still disbelieve our resurrection, 
take again the proof of this from what thou seest every day. A hundred or two hundred years ago, we all, 
speakers and hearers, where were we? Know we not the groundwork of the substance of our bodies? 
Knowest thou not how from weak and shapeless and simple elements we are engendered, and out of what 
is simple and weak a living man is formed? and how that weak element being made flesh is changed into 
strong sinews, and bright eyes, and sensitive nose, and hearing ears, and speaking tongue, and beating 
heart, and busy hands, and swift feet, and into members of all kinds ? and how that once weak element 
becomes a shipwright, and a builder, and an architect, and a craftsman of various arts, and a soldier, and 
a ruler, and a lawgiver, and a king? Cannot God then, who has made us out of imperfect materials, raise us 
up when we have fallen into decay? He who thus flames a body out of what is vile, cannot He raise the 
fallen body again? And He who fashions that which is not, shall He not raise up that which is and is fallen? 


10. Take further a manifest proof of the resurrection of the dead, witnessed month by month in the sky 
and its luminaries . The body of the moon vanishes completely, so that no part of it is any more seen, yet it 
fills again, and is restored to its former state ; and for the perfect demonstration of the matter, the moon 
at certain revolutions of years suffering eclipse and becoming manifestly changed into blood, yet recovers 
its luminous body: God having provided this, that thou also, the man who art formed of blood, mightest 
not refuse credence to the resurrection of the dead, but mightest believe concerning thyself also what 
thou seest in respect of the moon. These therefore use thou as arguments against the Greeks; for with 
them who receive not what is written fight thou with unwritten weapons, by reasonings only and 
demonstrations; for these men know not who Moses is, nor Esaias, nor the Gospels, nor Paul. 


11. Turn now to the Samaritans, who, receiving the Law only, allow not the Prophets. To them the text just 
now read from Ezekiel appears of no force, for, as I said, they admit no Prophets; whence then shall we 
persuade the Samaritans also? Let us go to the writings of the Law. Now God says to Moses, I am the God 
of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob ; this must mean of those who have being and subsistence. For if 
Abraham has come to an end, and Isaac and Jacob, then He is the God of those who have no being. When 
did a king ever say, I am the king of soldiers, whom he had not? When did any display wealth which he 
possessed not? Therefore Abraham and Isaac and Jacob must subsist, that God may be the God of those 
who have being; for He said not, “I was their God,” but I am. And that there is a judgment, Abraham 
shews in saying to the Lord, He who judgeth all the earth, shall He not execute judgment ? 


12. But to this the foolish Samaritans object again, and say that the souls possibly of Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob continue, but that their bodies cannot possibly rise again. Was it then possible that the rod of 
righteous Moses should become a serpent, and is it impossible that the bodies of the righteous should live 
and rise again? And was that done contrary to nature, and shall they not be restored according to nature? 
Again, the rod of Aaron, though cut off and dead, budded, without the scent of waters , and though under 
a roof, sprouted forth into blossoms as in the fields; and though set in dry places, yielded in one night the 
flowers and fruit of plants watered for many years. Did Aaron’s rod rise, as it were, from the dead, and 
shall not Aaron himself be raised? And did God work wonders in wood, to secure to him the high- 
priesthood, and will He not vouchsafe a resurrection to Aaron himself? A woman also was made salt 
contrary to nature; and flesh was turned into salt; and shall not flesh be restored to flesh? Was Lot’s wife 
made a pillar of salt, and shall not Abraham’s wife be raised again? By what power was Moses’ hand 
changed, which even within one hour became as snow, and was restored again? Certainly by God’s 
command. Was then His command of force then, and has it no force now? 


13. And whence in the beginning came man into being at all, O ye Samaritans, most senseless of all men? 
Go to the first book of the Scripture, which even you receive; And God formed man of the dust of the 
ground . Is dust transformed into flesh, and shall not flesh be again restored to flesh? You must be asked 
too, whence the heavens had their being, and earth, and seas? Whence sun, and moon, and stars? How 
from the waters were made the things which fly and swim? And how from earth all its living things? Were 
so many myriads brought from nothing into being, and shall we men, who bear God’s image, not be raised 
up? Truly this course is full of unbelief, and the unbelievers are much to be condemned; when Abraham 
addresses the Lord as the Judge of all the earth, and the learners of the Law disbelieve; when it is written 
that man is of the earth, and the readers disbelieve it . 


14. These questions, therefore, are for them, the unbelievers: but the words of the Prophets are for us 
who believe. But since some who have also used the Prophets believe not what is written, and allege 
against us that passage, The ungodly shall not rise up in judgment , and, For if man go down to the grave 
he shall come up no more , and, The dead shall not praise Thee, O Lord ,—for of what is well written, they 
have made ill use—it will be well in a cursory manner, and as far as is now possible, to meet them. For if it 
is said, that the ungodly shall not rise up in judgment, this shews that they shall rise, not in judgment, but 
in condemnation; for God needs not long scrutiny, but close on the resurrection of the ungodly follows also 
their punishment. And if it is said, The dead shall not praise Thee, O Lord, this shews, that since in this 
life only is the appointed time for repentance and pardon, for which they who enjoy it shall praise the 
Lord, it remains not after death for them who have died in sins to give praise as the receivers of a 
blessing, but to bewail themselves; for praise belongs to them who give thanks, but to them who are 
under the scourge, lamentation. Therefore the just then offer praise; but they who have died in sins have 
no further season for confession . 


15. And respecting that passage, If a man go down to the grave, he shall come up no more, observe what 
follows, for it is written, He shall come up no more, neither shall he return to his own house. For since the 
whole world shall pass away, and every house shall be destroyed, how shall he return to his own house, 
there being henceforth a new and different earth? But they ought to have heard Job, saying, For there is 
hope of a tree; for if it be cut down, it will sprout again, and the tender branch thereof will not cease. For 
though the root thereof wax old in the earth, and the stock thereof die in the rocky ground; yet from the 
scent of water it will bud, and bring forth a crop like a new plant. But man when he dies, is gone; and 
when mortal man falls, is he no more ? As it were remonstrating and reproving (for thus ought we to read 
the words is no more with an interrogation ); he says since a tree falls and revives, shall not man, for 
whom all trees were made, himself revive? And that thou mayest not suppose that I am forcing the words, 
read what follows; for after saying by way of question, When mortal man falls, is he no more? he says, For 
if a man die, he shall live again ; and immediately he adds, I will wait till I be made again ; and again 
elsewhere, Who shall raise up on the earth my skin, which endures these things . And Esaias the Prophet 
says, The dead men shall rise again, and they that are in the tombs shall awake . And the Prophet Ezekiel 
now before us, says most plainly, Behold I will open your graves, and bring you up out of your graves . And 
Daniel says, Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall arise, some to everlasting life, and some 
to everlasting shame . 


16. And many Scriptures there are which testify of the Resurrection of the dead; for there are many other 
sayings on this matter. But now, by way of remembrance only, we will make a passing mention of the 
raising of Lazarus on the fourth day; and just allude, because of the shortness of the time, to the widow’s 
son also who was raised, and merely for the sake of reminding you, let me mention the ruler of the 
synagogue’s daughter, and the rending of the rocks, and how there arose many bodies of the saints which 
slept , their graves having been opened. But specially be it remembered that Christ has been raised from 
the dead . I speak but in passing of Elias, and the widow’s son whom he raised; of Elisseus also, who 
raised the dead twice; once in his lifetime, and once after his death. For when alive he wrought the 
resurrection by means of his own soul ; but that not the souls only of the just might be honoured, but that 
it might be believed that in the bodies also of the just there lies a power, the corpse which was cast into 
the sepulchre of Elisseus, when it touched the dead body of the prophet, was quickened, and the dead 
body of the prophet did the work of the soul, and that which was dead and buried gave life to the dead, 
and though it gave life, yet continued itself among the dead. Wherefore? Lest if Elisseus should rise again, 


the work should be ascribed to his soul alone; and to shew, that even though the soul is not present, a 
virtue resides in the body of the saints, because of the righteous soul which has for so many years dwelt in 
it, and used it as its minister . And let us not foolishly disbelieve, as though this thing had not happened: 
for if handkerchiefs and aprons, which are from without, touching the bodies of the diseased, raised up 
the sick, how much more should the very body of the Prophet raise the dead? 


17. And with respect to these instances we might say much, rehearsing in detail the marvellous 
circumstances of each event: but as you have been already wearied both by the superposed fast of the 
Preparation , and by the watchings , let what has been cursorily spoken concerning them suffice for a 
while; these words having been as it were sown thinly, that you, receiving the seed like richest ground, 
may in bearing fruit increase them. But be it remembered, that the Apostles also raised the dead; Peter 
raised Tabitha in Joppa, and Paul raised Eutychus in Troas; and thus did all the other Apostles, even 
though the wonders wrought by each have not all been written. Further, remember all the sayings in the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, which Paul wrote against them who said, How are the dead raised, and 
with what manner of body do they come ? And how he says, For if the dead rise not, then is not Christ 
raised ; and how he called them fools , who believed not; and remember the whole of his teaching there 
concerning the resurrection of the dead, and how he wrote to the Thessalonians, But we would not have 
you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as the rest 
which have no hope , and all that follows: but chiefly that, And the dead in Christ shall rise first . 


18. But especially mark this, how very pointedly Paul says, For this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality . For this body shall be raised not remaining weak as now; but 
raised the very same body, though by putting on incorruption it shall be fashioned anew ,—as iron 
blending with fire becomes fire, or rather as He knows how, the Lord who raises us. This body therefore 
shall be raised, but it shall abide not such as it now is, but an eternal body; no longer needing for its life 
such nourishment as now, nor stairs for its ascent, for it shall be made spiritual, a marvellous thing, such 
as we cannot worthily speak of. Then, it is said, shall the righteous shine forth as the sun , and the moon, 
and as the brightness of the firmament . And God, fore-knowing men’s unbelief, has given to little worms 
in the summer to dart beams of light from their body , that from what is seen, that which is looked for 
might be believed; for He who gives in part is able to give the whole also, and He who made the worm 
radiant with light, will much more illuminate a righteous man. 


19. We shall be raised therefore, all with our bodies eternal, but not all with bodies alike: for if a man is 
righteous, he will receive a heavenly body, that he may be able worthily to hold converse with Angels; but 
if a man is a sinner, he shall receive an eternal body, fitted to endure the penalties of sins, that he may 
burn eternally in fire, nor ever be consumed . And righteously will God assign this portion to either 
company; for we do nothing without the body. We blaspheme with the mouth, and with the mouth we pray. 
With the body we commit fornication, and with the body we keep chastity. With the hand we rob, and by 
the hand we bestow alms; and the rest in like manner. Since then the body has been our minister in all 
things, it shall also share with us in the future the fruits of the past . 


20. Therefore, brethren, let us be careful of our bodies, nor misuse them as though not our own. Let us 
not say like the heretics, that this vesture of the body belongs not to us, but let us be careful of it as our 
own; for we must give account to the Lord of all things done through the body. Say not, none seeth me; 
think not, that there is no witness of the deed. Human witness oftentimes there is not; but He who 
fashioned us, an unerring witness, abides faithful in heaven , and beholds what thou doest. And the stains 
of sin also remain in the body; for as when a wound has gone deep into the body, even if there has been a 
healing, the scar remains, so sin wounds soul and body, and the marks of its scars remain in all; and they 
are removed only from those who receive the washing of Baptism. The past wounds therefore of soul and 
body God heals by Baptism; against future ones let us one and all jointly guard ourselves, that we may 
keep this vestment of the body pure, and may not for practising fornication and sensual indulgence or any 
other sin for a short season, lose the salvation of heaven, but may inherit the eternal kingdom of God; of 
which may God, of His own grace, deem all of you worthy. 


21. Thus much in proof of the Resurrection of the dead; and now, let me again recite to you the profession 
of the faith, and do you with all diligence pronounce it while I speak , and remember it. 


22. The Faith which we rehearse contains in order the following, “And in one Baptism of repentance for 
the remission of sins; and in one Holy Catholic Church; and in the resurrection of the flesh; and in eternal 
life.” Now of Baptism and repentance I have spoken in the earliest Lectures; and my present remarks 
concerning the resurrection of the dead have been made with reference to the Article “In the resurrection 
of the flesh.” Now then let me finish what still remains to be said for the Article, “In one Holy Catholic 
Church,” on which, though one might say many things, we will speak but briefly. 


23. It is called Catholic then because it extends over all the world, from one end of the earth to the other; 
and because it teaches universally and completely one and all the doctrines which ought to come to men’s 
knowledge, concerning things both visible and invisible, heavenly and earthly ; and because it brings into 
subjection to godliness the whole race of mankind, governors and governed, learned and unlearned; and 
because it universally treats and heals the whole class of sins, which are committed by soul or body, and 
possesses in itself every form of virtue which is named, both in deeds and words, and in every kind of 


spiritual gifts. 


24. And it is rightly named (Ecclesia) because it calls forth and assembles together all men; according as 
the Lord says in Leviticus, And make an assembly for all the congregation at the door of the tabernacle of 
witness . And it is to be noted, that the word assemble, is used for the first time in the Scriptures here, at 
the time when the Lord puts Aaron into the High-priesthood. And in Deuteronomy also the Lord says to 
Moses, Assemble the people unto Me, and let them hear My words, that they may learn to fear Me . And 
he again mentions the name of the Church, when he says concerning the Tables, And on them were 
written all the words which the Lord spake with you in the mount out of the midst of the fire in the day of 
the Assembly ; as if he had said more plainly, in the day in which ye were called and gathered together by 
God. The Psalmist also says, I will give thanks unto Thee, O Lord, in the great Congregation; I will praise 
Thee among much people . 


25. Of old the Psalmist sang, Bless ye God in the congregations, even the Lord, (ye that are) from the 
fountains of Israel . But after the Jews for the plots which they made against the Saviour were cast away 
from His grace, the Saviour built out of the Gentiles a second Holy Church, the Church of us Christians, 
concerning which he said to Peter, And upon this rock I will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it . And David prophesying of both these, said plainly of the first which was rejected, I 
have hated the Congregation of evil doers ; but of the second which is built up he says in the same Psalm, 
Lord, I have loved the beauty of Thine house ; and immediately afterwards, In the Congregations will I 
bless thee, O Lord . For now that the one Church in Judaea is cast off, the Churches of Christ are 
increased over all the world; and of them it is said in the Psalms, Sing unto the Lord a new song, His 
praise in the Congregation of Saints . Agreeably to which the prophet also said to the Jews, I have no 
pleasure in you, saith the Lord Almighty ; and immediately afterwards, For from the rising of the sun even 
unto the going down of the same, My name is glorified among the Gentiles . Concerning this Holy Catholic 
Church Paul writes to Timothy, That thou mayest know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the House 
of God, which is the Church of the Living God, the pillar and ground of the truth . 


26. But since the word Ecclesia is applied to different things (as also it is written of the multitude in the 
theatre of the Ephesians, And when he had thus spoken, he dismissed the Assembly ), and since one might 
properly and truly say that there is a Church of evil doers, I mean the meetings of the heretics, the 
Marcionists and Manichees, and the rest, for this cause the Faith has securely delivered to thee now the 
Article, “And in one Holy Catholic Church;” that thou mayest avoid their wretched meetings, and ever 
abide with the Holy Church Catholic in which thou wast regenerated. And if ever thou art sojourning in 
cities, inquire not simply where the Lord’s House is (for the other sects of the profane also attempt to call 
their own dens houses of the Lord), nor merely where the Church is, but where is the Catholic Church. 
For this is the peculiar name of this Holy Church, the mother of us all, which is the spouse of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Only-begotten Son of God (for it is written, As Christ also loved the Church and gave 
Himself for it , and all the rest,) and is a figure and copy of Jerusalem which is above, which is free, and 
the mother of us all ; which before was barren, but now has many children. 


27. For when the first Church was cast off, in the second, which is the Catholic Church, God hath set, as 
Paul says, first Apostles, secondly Prophets, thirdly teachers, then miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, 
governments, divers kinds of tongues , and every sort of virtue, I mean wisdom and understanding, 
temperance and justice, mercy and loving-kindness, and patience unconquerable in persecutions. She, by 
the armour of righteousness on the right hand and on the left, by honour and dishonour , in former days 
amid persecutions and tribulations crowned the holy martyrs with the varied and blooming chaplets of 
patience, and now in times of peace by God’s grace receives her due honours from kings and those who 
are in high place , and from every sort and kindred of men. And while the kings of particular nations have 
bounds set to their authority, the Holy Church Catholic alone extends her power without limit over the 
whole world; for God, as it is written, hath made her border peace . But I should need many more hours 
for my discourse, if I wished to speak of all things which concern her. 


28. In this Holy Catholic Church receiving instruction and behaving ourselves virtuously, we shall attain 
the kingdom of heaven, and inherit eternal life; for which also we endure all toils, that we may be made 
partakers thereof from the Lord. For ours is no trifling aim, but our endeavour is for eternal life. 
Wherefore in the profession of the Faith, after the words, “And in the resurrection of the flesh,” that is, of 
the dead (of which we have discoursed), we are taught to believe also “in the life eternal,” for which as 
Christians we are striving. 


29. The real and true life then is the Father, who through the Son in the Holy Spirit pours forth as from a 
fountain His heavenly gifts to all; and through His love to man, the blessings of the life eternal are 
promised without fail to us men also. We must not disbelieve the possibility of this, but having an eye not 
to our own weakness but to His power, we must believe; for with God all things are possible. And that this 
is possible, and that we may look for eternal life, Daniel declares, And of the many righteous shall they 
shine as the stars for ever and ever . And Paul says, And so shall we be ever with the Lord : for the being 
for ever with the Lord implies the life eternal. But most plainly of all the Saviour Himself says in the 
Gospel, And these shall go away into eternal punishment, but the righteous into life eternal . 


30. And many are the proofs concerning the life eternal. And when we desire to gain this eternal life, the 


sacred Scriptures suggest to us the ways of gaining it; of which, because of the length of our discourse, 
the texts we now set before you shall be but few, the rest being left to the search of the diligent. They 
declare at one time that it is by faith; for it is written, He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life , and 
what follows; and again He says Himself, Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth My word, and 
believeth Him that sent Me, hath eternal life , and the rest. At another time, it is by the preaching of the 
Gospel; for He says, that He that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eternal . At 
another time, by martyrdom and confession in Christ’s name; for He says, And he that hateth his life in 
this world, shall keep it unto life eternal . And again, by preferring Christ to riches or kindred; And every 
one that hath forsaken brethren, or sisters , and the rest, shall inherit eternal life. Moreover it is by 
keeping the commandments, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not kill , and the rest which 
follow; as He answered to him that came to Him, and said, Good Master, what shall I do that I may have 
eternal life ? But further, it is by departing from evil works, and henceforth serving God; for Paul says, But 
now being made free from sin, and become servants to God, ye have your fruit unto sanctification, and the 
end eternal life . 


31. And the ways of finding eternal life are many, though I have passed over them by reason of their 
number. For the Lord in His loving-kindness has opened, not one or two only, but many doors, by which to 
enter into the life eternal, that, as far as lay in Him, all might enjoy it without hindrance. Thus much have 
we for the present spoken within compass concerning the life eternal, which is the last doctrine of those 
professed in the Faith, and its termination; which life may we all, both teachers and hearers, by God’s 
grace enjoy! 


32. And now, brethren beloved, the word of instruction exhorts you all, to prepare your souls for the 
reception of the heavenly gifts. As regards the Holy and Apostolic Faith delivered to you to profess, we 
have spoken through the grace of the Lord as many Lectures, as was possible, in these past days of Lent; 
not that this is all we ought to have said, for many are the points omitted; and these perchance are 
thought out better by more excellent teachers. But now the holy day of the Passover is at hand, and ye, 
beloved in Christ, are to be enlightened by the Laver of regeneration. Ye shall therefore again be taught 
what is requisite, if God so will; with how great devotion and order you must enter in when summoned, for 
what purpose each of the holy mysteries of Baptism is performed, and with what reverence and order you 
must go from Baptism to the Holy Altar of God, and enjoy its spiritual and heavenly mysteries; that your 
souls being previously enlightened by the word of doctrine, ye may discover in each particular the 
greatness of the gifts bestowed on you by God. 


33. And after Easter’s Holy Day of salvation, ye shall come on each successive day, beginning from the 
second day of the week, after the assembly into the Holy Place of the Resurrection , and there, if God 
permit, ye shall hear other Lectures; in which ye shall again be taught the reasons of every thing which 
has been done, and shall receive the proofs thereof from the Old and New Testaments,—first, of the things 
done just before Baptism,—next, how ye were cleansed from your sins by the Lord, by the washing of 
water with the word ,—and how like Priests ye have become partakers of the Name of Christ,—and how 
the Seal of the fellowship of the Holy Ghost was given to you,—and concerning the mysteries at the Altar 
of the New Testament, which have taken their beginning from this place, both what the Divine Scriptures 
have delivered to us, and what is the power of these mysteries, and how ye must approach them, and 
when and how receive them;—and at the end of all, how for the time to come ye must behave yourselves 
worthily of this grace both in words and deeds, that you may all be enabled to enjoy the life everlasting. 
And these things shall be spoken, if it be God’s pleasure. 


34. Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord alway; again I will say, Rejoice: for your redemption hath 
drawn nigh , and the heavenly host of the Angels is waiting for your salvation. And there is now the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord ; and the Prophet cries, Ho, ye that thirst, 
come ye to the water ; and immediately afterwards, Hearken unto me, and ye shall eat that which is good, 
and your soul shall delight itself in good things . And within a little while ye shall hear that excellent 
lesson which says, Shine, shine, O thou new Jerusalem; for thy light is come . Of this Jerusalem the 
prophet hath said, And afterwards thou shalt be called the city of righteousness, Zion, the faithful mother 
of cities ; because of the law which went forth out of Zion, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem , 
which word has from hence been showered forth on the whole world. To her the Prophet also says 
concerning you, Lift up thine eyes round about, and behold thy children gathered together ; and she 
answers, saying, Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as doves with their young ones to me ? (clouds 
because of their spiritual nature, and doves, from their purity). And again, she says, Who knoweth such 
things? or who hath seen it thus? did ever a land bring forth in one day? or was ever a nation born all at 
once? for as soon as Zion travailed, she brought forth her children . And all things shall be filled with joy 
unspeakable because of the Lord who said, Behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy . 


35. And may these words be spoken now again over you also, Sing, O heavens, and be joyful, O earth; and 
then; for the Lord hath had mercy on His people, and comforted the lowly of His people . And this shall 
come to pass through the loving-kindness of God, who says to you, Behold, I will blot out as a cloud thy 
transgressions, and as a thick cloud thy sins . But ye who have been counted worthy of the name of 
Faithful (of whom it is written, Upon My servants shall be called a new name which shall be blessed on 
the earth ,) ye shall say with gladness, Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 


that in retaining them he has shown no less of the defect of blindness, which characterizes heresy, than he 
displayed when he erased all the former class of subjects. Such, then, is to be the drift and form of my 
little treatise; subject, of course, to whatever condition may have become requisite on both sides of the 
question. Marcion has laid down the position, that Christ who in the days of Tiberius was, by a previously 
unknown god, revealed for the salvation of all nations, is a different being from Him who was ordained by 
God the Creator for the restoration of the Jewish state, and who is yet to come. Between these he 
interposes the separation of a great and absolute difference—as great as lies between what is just and 
what is good; as great as lies between the law and the gospel; as great, (in short,) as is the difference 
between Judaism and Christianity. Hence will arise also our rule, by which we determine that there ought 
to be nothing in common between the Christ of the rival god and the Creator; but that (Christ) must be 
pronounced to belong to the Creator, if He has administered His dispensations, fulfilled His prophecies, 
promoted His laws, given reality to His promises, revived His mighty power, remoulded His 
determinations, expressed His attributes, His properties. This law and this rule I earnestly request the 
reader to have ever in his mind, and so let him begin to investigate whether Christ be Marcion’s or the 
Creator’s. 


CHAPTER VII 


MARCION REJECTED THE PRECEDING PORTION OF ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. THEREFORE THIS REVIEW OPENS WITH 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE CASE OF THE EVIL SPIRIT IN THE SYNAGOGUE OF CAPERNAUM. HE WHOM THE 
DEMON ACKNOWLEDGED WAS THE CREATOR'S CHRIST 


In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius (for such is Marcion’s proposition) he “came down to the 
Galilean city of Capernaum,” of course meaning from the heaven of the Creator, to which he had 
previously descended from his own. What then had been his course, for him to be described as first 
descending from his own heaven to the Creator’s? For why should I abstain from censuring those parts of 
the statement which do not satisfy the requirement of an ordinary narrative, but always end in a 
falsehood? To be sure, our censure has been once for all expressed in the question, which we have already 
suggested: Whether, when descending through the Creator’s domain, and indeed in hostility to him, he 
could possibly have been admitted by him, and by him been transmitted to the earth, which was equally 
his territory? Now, however, I want also to know the remainder of his course down, assuming that he 
came down. For we must not be too nice in inquiring whether it is supposed that he was seen in any place. 
To come into view indicates a sudden unexpected glance, which for a moment fixed the eye upon the 
object that passed before the view, without staying. But when it happens that a descent has been effected, 
it is apparent, and comes under the notice of the eyes. Moreover, it takes account of fact, and thus obliges 
one to examine in what condition with what preparation, with how much violence or moderation, and 
further, at what time of the day or night, the descent was made; who, again, saw the descent, who 
reported it, who seriously avouched the fact, which certainly was not easy to be believed, even after the 
asseveration. It is, in short, too bad that Romulus should have had in Proculus an avoucher of his ascent to 
heaven, when the Christ of (this) god could not find any one to announce his descent from heaven; just as 
if the ascent of the one and the descent of the other were not effected on one and the same ladder of 
falsehood! Then, what had he to do with Galilee, if he did not belong to the Creator by whom that region 
was destined (for His Christ) when about to enter on His ministry? As Isaiah says: “Drink in this first, and 
be prompt, O region of Zabulon and land of Nephthalim, and ye others who (inhabit) the sea-coast, and 
that of Jordan, Galilee of the nations, ye people who sit in darkness, behold a great light; upon you, who 
inhabit (that) land, sitting in the shadow of death, the light hath arisen.” It is, however, well that 
Marcion’s god does claim to be the enlightener of the nations, that so he might have the better reason for 
coming down from heaven; only, if it must needs be, he should rather have made Pontus his place of 
descent than Galilee. But since both the place and the work of illumination according to the prophecy are 
compatible with Christ, we begin to discern that He is the subject of the prophecy, which shows that at 
the very outset of His ministry, He came not to destroy the law and the prophets, but rather to fulfil them; 
for Marcion has erased the passage as an interpolation. It will, however, be vain for him to deny that 
Christ uttered in word what He forthwith did partially indeed. For the prophecy about place He at once 
fulfilled. From heaven straight to the synagogue. As the adage runs: “The business on which we are come, 
do at once.” Marcion must even expunge from the Gospel, “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel;” and, “It is not meet to take the children’s bread, and to cast it to dogs,”—in order, 
forsooth, that Christ may not appear to be an Israelite. But facts will satisfy me instead of words. 
Withdraw all the sayings of my Christ, His acts shall speak. Lo, He enters the synagogue; surely (this is 
going) to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. Behold, it is to Israelites first that He offers the “bread” of 
His doctrine; surely it is because they are “children” that He shows them this priority. Observe, He does 
not yet impart it to others; surely He passes them by as “dogs.” For to whom else could He better have 
imparted it, than to such as were strangers to the Creator, if He especially belonged not to the Creator? 
And yet how could He have been admitted into the synagogue—one so abruptly appearing, so unknown; 
one, of whom no one had as yet been apprised of His tribe, His nation, His family, and lastly, His 
enrolment in the census of Augustus—that most faithful witness of the Lord’s nativity, kept in the archives 
of Rome? They certainly would have remembered, if they did not know Him to be circumcised, that He 
must not be admitted into their most holy places. And even if He had the general right of entering the 
synagogue (like other Jews), yet the function of giving instruction was allowed only to a man who was 
extremely well known, and examined and tried, and for some time invested with the privilege after 


blessed us with every spiritual blessing in the heavenly places in Christ : in whom we have our redemption 
through His blood, the forgiveness of our sins, according to the riches of His grace, wherein He abounded 
towards us , and what follows; and again, But God being rich in mercy, for His great love wherewith He 
loved us, when we were dead through our trespasses, quickened us together with Christ , and the rest. 
And again in like manner praise ye the Lord of all good things, saying, But when the kindness of God our 
Saviour, and His love towards man appeared, not by works of righteousness which we had done, but 
according to His mercy He saved us, through the washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost, which He shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour, that being justified by His 
grace, we might be made heirs, according to hope, of eternal life . And may God Himself the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, give unto you a spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of 
Himself, the eyes of your understanding being enlightened , and may He ever keep you in good works, and 
words, and thoughts; to Whom be glory, honour, and power, through our Lord Jesus Christ, with the Holy 
Ghost, now and ever, and unto all the endless ages of eternity. Amen . 


fIVE Catechetical Lectures 
of 

THE saME aUTHOR, 

TO THE nEWLY bAPTIZED . 


LECTURE XIX 
FIRST LECTURE ON THE MYSTERIES 


With a Lesson from the First General Epistle of Peter, beginning at Be sober, be vigilant, to the end of the 
Epistle. 


1. I have long been wishing, O true-born and dearly beloved children of the Church, to discourse to you 
concerning these spiritual and heavenly Mysteries; but since I well knew that seeing is far more 
persuasive than hearing, I waited for the present season; that finding you more open to the influence of 
my words from your present experience, I might lead you by the hand into the brighter and more fragrant 
meadow of the Paradise before us; especially as ye have been made fit to receive the more sacred 
Mysteries, after having been found worthy of divine and life-giving Baptism . Since therefore it remains to 
set before you a table of the more perfect instructions, let us now teach you these things exactly, that ye 
may know the effect wrought upon you on that evening of your baptism. 


2. First ye entered into the vestibule of the Baptistery, and there facing towards the West ye listened to 
the command to stretch forth your hand, and as in the presence of Satan ye renounced him. Now ye must 
know that this figure is found in ancient history. For when Pharaoh, that most bitter and cruel tyrant, was 
oppressing the free and high-born people of the Hebrews, God sent Moses to bring them out of the evil 
bondage of the Egyptians. Then the door posts were anointed with the blood of a lamb, that the destroyer 
might flee from the houses which had the sign of the blood; and the Hebrew people was marvellously 
delivered. The enemy, however, after their rescue, pursued after them , and saw the sea wondrously 
parted for them; nevertheless he went on, following close in their footsteps, and was all at once 
overwhelmed and engulphed in the Red Sea. 


3. Now turn from the old to the new, from the figure to the reality. There we have Moses sent from God to 
Egypt; here, Christ, sent forth from His Father into the world: there, that Moses might lead forth an 
afflicted people out of Egypt; here, that Christ might rescue those who are oppressed in the world under 
sin: there, the blood of a lamb was the spell against the destroyer; here, the blood of the Lamb without 
blemish Jesus Christ is made the charm to scare evil spirits: there, the tyrant was pursuing that ancient 
people even to the sea; and here the daring and shameless spirit, the author of evil, was following thee 
even to the very streams of salvation. The tyrant of old was drowned in the sea; and this present one 
disappears in the water of salvation. 


4. But nevertheless thou art bidden to say, with arm outstretched towards him as though he were present, 
“T renounce thee, Satan.” I wish also to say wherefore ye stand facing to the West; for it is necessary. 
Since the West is the region of sensible darkness, and he being darkness has his dominion also in 
darkness, therefore, looking with a symbolical meaning towards the West, ye renounce that dark and 
gloomy potentate. What then did each of you stand up and say? “I renounce thee, Satan,”—thou wicked 
and most cruel tyrant! meaning, “I fear thy might no longer; for that Christ hath overthrown, having 
partaken with me of flesh and blood, that through these He might by death destroy death , that I might 
not be made subject to bondage for ever.” “I renounce thee,”—thou crafty and most subtle serpent. “I 
renounce thee,”—plotter as thou art, who under the guise of friendship didst contrive all disobedience, 
and work apostasy in our first parents. “I renounce thee, Satan,”—the artificer and abettor of all 
wickedness. 


5. Then in a second sentence thou art taught to say, “and all thy works.” Now the works of Satan are all 


sin, which also thou must renounce;—just as one who has escaped a tyrant has surely escaped his 
weapons also. All sin therefore, of every kind, is included in the works of the devil. Only know this; that all 
that thou sayest, especially at that most thrilling hour, is written in God’s books; when therefore thou 
doest any thing contrary to these promises, thou shalt be judged as a transgressor . Thou renouncest 
therefore the works of Satan; I mean, all deeds and thoughts which are contrary to reason. 


6. Then thou sayest, “And all his pomp .” Now the pomp of the devil is the madness of theatres , and 
horse-races, and hunting, and all such vanity: from which that holy man praying to be delivered says unto 
God, Turn away mine eyes from beholding vanity . Be not interested in the madness of the theatre, where 
thou wilt behold the wanton gestures of the players , carried on with mockeries and all unseemliness, and 
the frantic dancing of effeminate men ;—nor in the madness of them who in hunts expose themselves to 
wild beasts, that they may pamper their miserable appetite; who, to serve their belly with meats, become 
themselves in reality meat for the belly of untamed beasts; and to speak justly, for the sake of their own 
god, their belly, they cast away their life headlong in single combats . Shun also horse-races, that frantic 
and soul-subverting spectacle . For all these are the pomp of the devil. 


7. Moreover, the things which are hung up at idol festivals , either meat or bread, or other such things 
polluted by the invocation of the unclean spirits, are reckoned in the pomp of the devil. For as the Bread 
and Wine of the Eucharist before the invocation of the Holy and Adorable Trinity were simple bread and 
wine, while after the invocation the Bread becomes the Body of Christ, and the Wine the Blood of Christ , 
so in like manner such meats belonging to the pomp of Satan, though in their own nature simple, become 
profane by the invocation of the evil spirit. 


8. After this thou sayest, “and all thy service .” Now the service of the devil is prayer in idol temples; 
things done in honour of lifeless idols; the lighting of lamps , or burning of incense by fountains or rivers , 
as some persons cheated by dreams or by evil spirits do [resort to this ], thinking to find a cure even for 
their bodily ailments. Go not after such things. The watching of birds, divination, omens, or amulets, or 
charms written on leaves, sorceries, or other evil arts , and all such things, are services of the devil; 
therefore shun them. For if after renouncing Satan and associating thyself with Christ , thou fall under 
their influence, thou shalt find the tyrant more bitter; perchance, because he treated thee of old as his 
own, and relieved thee from his hard bondage, but has now been greatly exasperated by thee; so thou wilt 
be bereaved of Christ, and have experience of the other. Hast thou not heard the old history which tells us 
of Lot and his daughters? Was not he himself saved with his daughters, when he had gained the mountain, 
while his wife became a pillar of salt, set up as a monument for ever, in remembrance of her depraved will 
and her turning back. Take heed therefore to thyself, and turn not again to what is behind , having put 
thine hand to the plough, and then turning back to the salt savour of this life’s doings; but escape to the 
mountain, to Jesus Christ, that stone hewn without hands , which has filled the world. 


9. When therefore thou renouncest Satan, utterly breaking all thy covenant with him, that ancient league 
with hell , there is opened to thee the paradise of God, which He planted towards the East, whence for his 
transgression our first father was banished; and a symbol of this was thy turning from West to East, the 
place of light . Then thou wert told to say, “I believe in the Father, and in the Son, and in the Holy Ghost, 
and in one Baptism of repentance .” Of which things we spoke to thee at length in the former Lectures, as 
God’s grace allowed us. 


10. Guarded therefore by these discourses, be sober. For our adversary the devil, as was just now read, as 
a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour . But though in former times death was 
mighty and devoured, at the holy Laver of regeneration God has wiped away every tear from off all faces . 
For thou shalt no more mourn, now that thou hast put off the old man; but thou shalt keep holy-day , 
clothed in the garment of salvation , even Jesus Christ. 


11. And these things were done in the outer chamber. But if God will, when in the succeeding lectures on 
the Mysteries we have entered into the Holy of Holies , we shall there know the symbolical meaning of the 
things which are there performed. Now to God the Father, with the Son and the Holy Ghost, be glory, and 
power, and majesty, forever and ever. Amen. 

LECTURE XX 

(ON THE MYSTERIES. II.) 


OF BAPTISM 
Romans vi. 3-14 


Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into His death? &c.... 
.for ye are not under the Law, but under grace. 


1. These daily introductions into the Mysteries , and new instructions, which are the announcements of 
new truths, are profitable to us; and most of all to you, who have been renewed from an old state to a new. 
Therefore, I shall necessarily lay before you the sequel of yesterday’s Lecture, that ye may learn of what 


those things, which were done by you in the inner chamber , were symbolical. 


2. As soon, then, as ye entered, ye put off your tunic; and this was an image of putting off the old man 
with his deeds . Having stripped yourselves, ye were naked; in this also imitating Christ, who was stripped 
naked on the Cross, and by His nakedness put off from Himself the principalities and powers, and openly 
triumphed over them on the tree . For since the adverse powers made their lair in your members, ye may 
no longer wear that old garment; I do not at all mean this visible one, but the old man, which waxeth 
corrupt in the lusts of deceit . May the soul which has once put him off, never again put him on, but say 
with the Spouse of Christ in the Song of Songs, I have put off my garment, how shall I put it on ? O 
wondrous thing! ye were naked in the sight of all, and were not ashamed ; for truly ye bore the likeness of 
the first-formed Adam, who was naked in the garden, and was not ashamed. 


3. Then, when ye were stripped, ye were anointed with exorcised oil , from the very hairs of your head to 
your feet, and were made partakers of the good olive-tree, Jesus Christ. For ye were cut off from the wild 
olive-tree , and grafted into the good one, and were made to share the fatness of the true olive-tree. The 
exorcised oil therefore was a symbol of the participation of the fatness of Christ, being a charm to drive 
away every trace of hostile influence. For as the breathing of the saints, and the invocation of the Name of 
God, like fiercest flame, scorch and drive out evil spirits , so also this exorcised oil receives such virtue by 
the invocation of God and by prayer, as not only to burn and cleanse away the traces of sins, but also to 
chase away all the invisible powers of the evil one. 


4, After these things, ye were led to the holy pool of Divine Baptism, as Christ was carried from the Cross 
to the Sepulchre which is before our eyes. And each of you was asked, whether he believed in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and ye made that saving confession, and descended 
three times into the water, and ascended again; here also hinting by a symbol at the three days burial of 
Christ . For as our Saviour passed three days and three nights in the heart of the earth, so you also in your 
first ascent out of the water, represented the first day of Christ in the earth, and by your descent, the 
night; for as he who is in the night, no longer sees, but he who is in the day, remains in the light, so in the 
descent, as in the night, ye saw nothing, but in ascending again ye were as in the day. And at the self-same 
moment ye were both dying and being born; and that Water of salvation was at once your grave and your 
mother. And what Solomon spoke of others will suit you also; for he said, in that case, There is a time to 
bear and a time to die ; but to you, in the reverse order, there was a time to die and a time to be born; and 
one and the same time effected both of these, and your birth went hand in hand with your death. 


5. O strange and inconceivable thing! we did not really die, we were not really buried, we were not really 
crucified and raised again; but our imitation was in a figure, and our salvation in reality. Christ was 
actually crucified, and actually buried, and truly rose again; and all these things He has freely bestowed 
upon us, that we, sharing His sufferings by imitation, might gain salvation in reality. O surpassing loving- 
kindness! Christ received nails in His undefiled hands and feet, and suffered anguish; while on me without 
pain or toil by the fellowship of His suffering He freely bestows salvation. 


6. Let no one then suppose that Baptism is merely the grace of remission of sins, or further, that of 
adoption; as John’s was a baptism conferring only remission of sins: whereas we know full well, that as it 
purges our sins, and ministers to us the gift of the Holy Ghost, so also it is the counterpart of the 
sufferings of Christ. For this cause Paul just now cried aloud and said, Or are ye ignorant that all we who 
were baptized into Christ Jesus, were baptized into His death? We were buried therefore with Him by 
baptism into His death . These words he spoke to some who were disposed to think that Baptism ministers 
to us the remission of sins, and adoption, but has not further the fellowship also, by representation, of 
Christ’s true sufferings. 


7. In order therefore that we might learn, that whatsoever things Christ endured, for us and for our 
salvation He suffered them in reality and not in appearance, and that we also are made partakers of His 
sufferings, Paul cried with all exactness of truth, For if we have been planted together with the likeness of 
His death, we shall be also with the likeness of His resurrection. Well has he said, planted together . For 
since the true Vine was planted in this place, we also by partaking in the Baptism of death have been 
planted together with Him. And fix thy mind with much attention on the words of the Apostle. He said not, 
“For if we have been planted together with His death,” but, with the likeness of His death. For in Christ’s 
case there was death in reality, for His soul was really separated from His body, and real burial, for His 
holy body was wrapt in pure linen; and everything happened really to Him; but in your case there was 
only a likeness of death and sufferings, whereas of salvation there was not a likeness but a reality. 


8. Having been sufficiently instructed in these things, keep them, I beseech you, in your remembrance; 
that I also, unworthy though I be, may say of you, Now I love you , because ye always remember me, and 
hold fast the traditions, which I delivered unto you. And God, who has presented you as it were alive from 
the dead , is able to grant unto you to walk in newness of life : because His is the glory and the power, 
now and for ever. Amen. 


LECTURE XxI 
(ON THE MYSTERIES. III.) 
ON CHRISM 


1 John ii. 20-28 


But ye have an unction from the Holy One, &c..... that, when He shall appear, we may have confidence, 
and not be ashamed before Him at His coming. 


1. Having been baptized into Christ, and put on Christ , ye have been made conformable to the Son of 
God; for God having foreordained us unto adoption as sons , made us to be conformed to the body of 
Christ’s glory . Having therefore become partakers of Christ , ye are properly called Christs, and of you 
God said, Touch not My Christs , or anointed. Now ye have been made Christs, by receiving the antitype of 
the Holy Ghost; and all things have been wrought in you by imitation , because ye are images of Christ. 
He washed in the river Jordan, and having imparted of the fragrance of His Godhead to the waters, He 
came up from them; and the Holy Ghost in the fulness of His being lighted on Him, like resting upon like . 
And to you in like manner, after you had come up from the pool of the sacred streams, there was given an 
Unction , the anti-type of that wherewith Christ was anointed; and this is the Holy Ghost; of whom also 
the blessed Esaias, in his prophecy respecting Him, said in the person of the Lord, The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon Me, because He hath anointed Me: He hath sent Me to preach glad tidings to the poor . 


2. For Christ was not anointed by men with oil or material ointment, but the Father having before 
appointed Him to be the Saviour of the whole world, anointed Him with the Holy Ghost, as Peter says, 
Jesus of Nazareth, whom God anointed with the Holy Ghost . David also the Prophet cried, saying, Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever; a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of Thy kingdom; Thou hast 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity; therefore God even Thy God hath anointed Thee with the oil of 
gladness above Thy fellows . And as Christ was in reality crucified, and buried, and raised, and you are in 
Baptism accounted worthy of being crucified, buried, and raised together with Him in a likeness, so is it 
with the unction also. As He was anointed with an ideal oil of gladness, that is, with the Holy Ghost, called 
oil of gladness, because He is the author of spiritual gladness, so ye were anointed with ointment, having 
been made partakers and fellows of Christ. 


3. But beware of supposing this to be plain ointment. For as the Bread of the Eucharist, after the 
invocation of the Holy Ghost, is mere bread no longer , but the Body of Christ, so also this holy ointment is 
no more simple ointment, nor (so to say) common, after invocation, but it is Christ’s gift of grace, and, by 
the advent of the Holy Ghost, is made fit to impart His Divine Nature . Which ointment is symbolically 
applied to thy forehead and thy other senses ; and while thy body is anointed with the visible ointment, 
thy soul is sanctified by the Holy and life-giving Spirit. 


4. And ye were first anointed on the forehead, that ye might be delivered from the shame, which the first 
man who transgressed bore about with him everywhere; and that with unveiled face ye might reflect asa 
mirror the glory of the Lord . Then on your ears; that ye might receive the ears which are quick to hear 
the Divine Mysteries, of which Esaias said, The Lord gave me also an ear to hear ; and the Lord Jesus in 
the Gospel, He that hath ears to hear let him hear . Then on the nostrils; that receiving the sacred 
ointment ye may say, We are to God a sweet savour of Christ, in them that are saved . Afterwards on your 
breast; that having put on the breast-plate of righteousness, ye may stand against the wiles of the devil . 
For as Christ after His Baptism, and the visitation of the Holy Ghost, went forth and vanquished the 
adversary, so likewise ye, after Holy Baptism and the Mystical Chrism, having put on the whole armour of 
the Holy Ghost, are to stand against the power of the adversary, and vanquish it, saying, I can do all 
things through Christ which strengtheneth me . 


5. Having been counted worthy of this Holy Chrism, ye are called Christians, verifying the name also by 
your new birth. For before you were deemed worthy of this grace, ye had properly no right to this title, 
but were advancing on your way towards being Christians. 


6. Moreover, you should know that in the old Scripture there lies the symbol of this Chrism. For what time 
Moses imparted to his brother the command of God, and made him High-priest, after bathing in water, he 
anointed him; and Aaron was called Christ or Anointed, evidently from the typical Chrism. So also the 
High-priest, in advancing Solomon to the kingdom, anointed him after he had bathed in Gihon . To them 
however these things happened in a figure, but to you not in a figure, but in truth; because ye were truly 
anointed by the Holy Ghost. Christ is the beginning of your salvation; for He is truly the First-fruit, and ye 
the mass ; but if the First-fruit be holy, it is manifest that Its holiness will pass to the mass also. 


7. Keep This unspotted: for it shall teach you all things, if it abide in you, as you have just heard declared 
by the blessed John, discoursing much concerning this Unction . For this holy thing is a spiritual 
safeguard of the body, and salvation of the soul. Of this the blessed Esaias prophesying of old time said, 
And on this mountain,—(now he calls the Church a mountain elsewhere also, as when he says, In the last 
days the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be manifest ;)—on this mountain shall the Lord make unto all 


nations a feast; they shall drink wine, they shall drink gladness, they shall anoint themselves with 
ointment . And that he may make thee sure, hear what he says of this ointment as being mystical; Deliver 
all these things to the nations, for the counsel of the Lord is unto all nations . Having been anointed, 
therefore, with this holy ointment, keep it unspotted and unblemished in you, pressing forward by good 
works, and being made well-pleasing to the Captain of your salvation, Christ Jesus, to whom be glory for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


LECTURE XXII 
(ON THE MYSTERIES. IV.) 
ON THE BODY AND BLOOD OF CHRIST 


1 Cor. xi. 23 


I received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you, how that the Lord Jesus, in the night in which 
He was betrayed, took bread, &c. 


1. Even of itself the teaching of the Blessed Paul is sufficient to give you a full assurance concerning those 
Divine Mysteries, of which having been deemed worthy, ye are become of the same body and blood with 
Christ. For you have just heard him say distinctly, That our Lord Jesus Christ in the night in which He was 
betrayed, took bread, and when He had given thanks He brake it, and gave to His disciples, saying, Take, 
eat, this is My Body: and having taken the cup and given thanks, He said, Take, drink, this is My Blood . 
Since then He Himself declared and said of the Bread, This is My Body, who shall dare to doubt any 
longer? And since He has Himself affirmed and said, This is My Blood, who shall ever hesitate, saying, 
that it is not His blood? 


2. He once in Cana of Galilee, turned the water into wine, akin to blood , and is it incredible that He 
should have turned wine into blood? When called to a bodily marriage, He miraculously wrought that 
wonderful work; and on the children of the bride-chamber , shall He not much rather be acknowledged to 
have bestowed the fruition of His Body and Blood ? 


3. Wherefore with full assurance let us partake as of the Body and Blood of Christ: for in the figure of 
Bread is given to thee His Body, and in the figure of Wine His Blood; that thou by partaking of the Body 
and Blood of Christ, mayest be made of the same body and the same blood with Him. For thus we come to 
bear Christ in us, because His Body and Blood are distributed through our members; thus it is that, 
according to the blessed Peter, we become partakers of the divine nature . 


4. Christ on a certain occasion discoursing with the Jews said, Except ye eat My flesh and drink My blood, 
ye have no life in you . They not having heard His saying in a spiritual sense were offended, and went 
back, supposing that He was inviting them to eat flesh. 


5. In the Old Testament also there was shew-bread; but this, as it belonged to the Old Testament, has 
come to an end; but in the New Testament there is Bread of heaven, and a Cup of salvation, sanctifying 
soul and body; for as the Bread corresponds to our body, so is the Word appropriate to our soul. 


6. Consider therefore the Bread and the Wine not as bare elements, for they are, according to the Lord’s 
declaration, the Body and Blood of Christ; for even though sense suggests this to thee, yet let faith 
establish thee. Judge not the matter from the taste, but from faith be fully assured without misgiving, that 
the Body and Blood of Christ have been vouchsafed to thee. 


7. Also the blessed David shall advise thee the meaning of this, saying, Thou hast prepared a table before 
me in the presence of them that afflict me . What he says, is to this effect: Before Thy coming, the evil 
spirits prepared a table for men , polluted and defiled and full of devilish influence ; but since Thy coming. 
O Lord, Thou hast prepared a table before me. When the man says to God, Thou hast prepared before me 
a table, what other does he indicate but that mystical and spiritual Table, which God hath prepared for us 
over against, that is, contrary and in opposition to the evil spirits? And very truly; for that had communion 
with devils, but this, with God. Thou hast anointed my head with oil . With oil He anointed thine head 
upon thy forehead, for the seal which thou hast of God; that thou mayest be made the engraving of the 
signet, Holiness unto God . And thy cup intoxicateth me, as very strong . Thou seest that cup here spoken 
of, which Jesus took in His hands, and gave thanks, and said, This is My blood, which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins . 


8. Therefore Solomon also, hinting at this grace, says in Ecclesiastes, Come hither, eat thy bread with joy 
(that is, the spiritual bread; Come hither, he calls with the call to salvation and blessing), and drink thy 
wine with a merry heart (that is, the spiritual wine); and let oil be poured out upon thy head (thou seest he 
alludes even to the mystic Chrism); and let thy garments be always white, for the Lord is well pleased 
with thy works ; for before thou camest to Baptism, thy works were vanity of vanities . But now, having 
put off thy old garments, and put on those which are spiritually white, thou must be continually robed in 
white: of course we mean not this, that thou art always to wear white raiment; but thou must be clad in 


the garments that are truly white and shining and spiritual, that thou mayest say with the blessed Esaias, 
My soul shall be joyful in my God; for He hath clothed me with a garment of salvation, and put a robe of 
gladness around me . 


9. Having learnt these things, and been fully assured that the seeming bread is not bread, though sensible 
to taste, but the Body of Christ; and that the seeming wine is not wine, though the taste will have it so, but 
the Blood of Christ ; and that of this David sung of old, saying, And bread strengtheneth man’s heart, to 
make his face to shine with oil , “strengthen thou thine heart,” by partaking thereof as spiritual, and 
“make the face of thy soul to shine.” And so having it unveiled with a pure conscience, mayest thou reflect 
as a mirror the glory of the Lord , and proceed from glory to glory, in Christ Jesus our Lord:—To whom be 
honour, and might, and glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


LECTURE XXIII 
(ON THE MYSTERIES. V.) 
ON THE SACRED LITURGY AND COMMUNION 


1 Pet. ii. 1 
Wherefore putting away all filthiness, and all guile, and evil speaking , &c. 


1. By the loving-kindness of God ye have heard sufficiently at our former meetings concerning Baptism, 
and Chrism, and partaking of the Body and Blood of Christ; and now it is necessary to pass on to what is 
next in order, meaning to-day to set the crown on the spiritual building of your edification. 


2. Ye have seen then the Deacon who gives to the Priest water to wash , and to the Presbyters who stand 
round God’s altar. He gave it not at all because of bodily defilement; it is not that; for we did not enter the 
Church at first with defiled bodies. But the washing of hands is a symbol that ye ought to be pure from all 
sinful and unlawful deeds; for since the hands are a symbol of action, by washing them, it is evident, we 
represent the purity and blamelessness of our conduct. Didst thou not hear the blessed David opening this 
very mystery, and saying, I will wash my hands in innocency, and so will compass Thine Altar, O Lord ? 
The washing therefore of hands is a symbol of immunity from sin. 


3. Then the Deacon cries aloud, “Receive ye one another; and let us kiss one another .” Think not that this 
kiss is of the same character with those given in public by common friends. It is not such: but this kiss 
blends souls one with another, and courts entire forgiveness for them. The kiss therefore is the sign that 
our souls are mingled together, and banish all remembrance of wrongs. For this cause Christ said, If thou 
art offering thy gift at the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against time, leave 
there thy gift upon the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift . The kiss therefore is reconciliation, and for this reason holy: as the blessed Paul somewhere 
cried, saying, Greet ye one another with a holy kiss ; and Peter, with a kiss of charity . 


4. After this the Priest cries aloud, “Lift up your hearts .” For truly ought we in that most awful hour to 
have our heart on high with God, and not below, thinking of earth and earthly things. In effect therefore 
the Priest bids all in that hour to dismiss all cares of this life, or household anxieties, and to have their 
heart in heaven with the merciful God. Then ye answer, “We lift them up unto the Lord:” assenting to it, 
by your avowal. But let no one come here, who could say with his mouth, “We lift up our hearts unto the 
Lord,” but in his thoughts have his mind concerned with the cares of this life. At all times, rather, God 
should be in our memory but if this is impossible by reason of human infirmity, in that hour above all this 
should be our earnest endeavour. 


5. Then the Priest says, “Let us give thanks unto the Lord.” For verily we are bound to give thanks, that 
He called us, unworthy as we were, to so great grace; that He reconciled us when we were His foes; that 
He vouchsafed to us the Spirit of adoption. Then ye say, “It is meet and right:” for in giving thanks we doa 
meet thing and a right; but He did not right, but more than right, in doing us good, and counting us meet 
for such great benefits. 


6. After this, we make mention of heaven, and earth, and sea ; of sun and moon; of stars and all the 
creation, rational and irrational, visible and invisible; of Angels, Archangels, Virtues, Dominions, 
Principalities, Powers, Thrones; of the Cherubim with many faces: in effect repeating that call of David’s 
Magnify the Lord with me . We make mention also of the Seraphim, whom Esaias in the Holy Spirit saw 
standing around the throne of God, and with two of their wings veiling their face, and with twain their 
feet, while with twain they did fly, crying Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of Sabaoth . For the reason of our 
reciting this confession of God , delivered down to us from the Seraphim, is this, that so we may be 
partakers with the hosts of the world above in their Hymn of praise. 


7. Then having sanctified ourselves by these spiritual Hymns, we beseech the merciful God to send forth 
His Holy Spirit upon the gifts lying before Him; that He may make the Bread the Body of Christ, and the 
Wine the Blood of Christ ; for whatsoever the Holy Ghost has touched, is surely sanctified and changed. 


8. Then, after the spiritual sacrifice, the bloodless service, is completed, over that sacrifice of propitiation 
we entreat God for the common peace of the Churches, for the welfare of the world ; for kings; for 
soldiers and allies; for the sick; for the afflicted; and, in a word, for all who stand in need of succour we all 
pray and offer this sacrifice. 


9. Then we commemorate also those who have fallen asleep before us, first Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, 
Martyrs, that at their prayers and intercessions God would receive our petition . Then on behalf also of 
the Holy Fathers and Bishops who have fallen asleep before us, and in a word of all who in past years have 
fallen asleep among us, believing that it will be a very great benefit to the souls , for whom the 
supplication is put up, while that holy and most awful sacrifice is set forth. 


10. And I wish to persuade you by an illustration. For I know that many say, what is a soul profited, which 
departs from this world either with sins, or without sins, if it be commemorated in the prayer? For if a 
king were to banish certain who had given him offence, and then those who belong to them should weave 
a crown and offer it to him on behalf of those under punishment, would he not grant a remission of their 
penalties? In the same way we, when we offer to Him our supplications for those who have fallen asleep, 
though they be sinners, weave no crown, but offer up Christ sacrificed for our sins , propitiating our 
merciful God for them as well as for ourselves. 


11. Then, after these things, we say that Prayer which the Saviour delivered to His own disciples, with a 
pure conscience entitling God our Father, and saying, Our Father, which art in heaven. O most surpassing 
loving-kindness of God! On them who revolted from Him and were in the very extreme of misery has He 
bestowed such a complete forgiveness of evil deeds, and so great participation of grace, as that they 
should even call Him Father. Our Father, which art in heaven; and they also are a heaven who bear the 
image of the heavenly , in whom is God, dwelling and walking in them . 


12. Hallowed be Thy Name. The Name of God is in its nature holy, whether we say so or not; but since it is 
sometimes profaned among sinners, according to the words, Through you My Name is continually 
blasphemed among the Gentiles , we pray that in us God’s Name may be hallowed; not that it comes to be 
holy from not being holy, but because it becomes holy in us, when we are made holy, and do things worthy 
of holiness. 


13. Thy kingdom come. A pure soul can say with boldness, Thy kingdom come; for he who has heard Paul 
saying, Let not therefore sin reign in your mortal body , and has cleansed himself in deed, and thought, 
and word, will say to God, Thy kingdom come. 


14. Thy will be done as in heaven so on earth. God’s divine and blessed Angels do the will of God, as David 
said in the Psalm, Bless the Lord, all ye Angels of His, mighty in strength, that do His pleasure . So then in 
effect thou meanest this by thy prayer, “as in the Angels Thy will is done, so likewise be it done on earth in 
me, O Lord.” 


15. Give us this day our substantial bread. This common bread is not substantial bread, but this Holy 
Bread is substantial, that is, appointed for the substance of the soul . For this Bread goeth not into the 
belly and is cast out into the draught , but is distributed into thy whole system for the benefit of body and 
soul . But by this day, he means, “each day,” as also Paul said, While it is called to-day . 


16. And forgive us our debts as we also forgive our debtors. For we have many sins. For we offend both in 
word and in thought, and very many things we do worthy of condemnation; and if we say that we have no 
sin, we lie, as John says . And we make a covenant with God, entreating Him to forgive us our sins, as we 
also forgive our neighbours their debts. Considering then what we receive and in return for what, let us 
not put off nor delay to forgive one another. The offences committed against us are slight and trivial, and 
easily settled; but those which we have committed against God are great, and need such mercy as His 
only is. Take heed therefore, lest for the slight and trivial sins against thee thou shut out for thyself 
forgiveness from God for thy very grievous sins. 


17. And lead us not into temptation, O Lord. Is this then what the Lord teaches us to pray, that we may not 
be tempted at all? How then is it said elsewhere, “a man untempted, is a man unproved ;” and again, My 
brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations ? But does perchance the entering into 
temptation mean the being overwhelmed by the temptation? For temptation is, as it were, like a winter 
torrent difficult to cross. Those therefore who are not overwhelmed in temptations, pass through, shewing 
themselves excellent swimmers, and not being swept away by them at all; while those who are not such, 
enter into them and are overwhelmed. As for example, Judas having entered into the temptation of the 
love of money, swam not through it, but was overwhelmed and was strangled both in body and spirit. 
Peter entered into the temptation of the denial; but having entered, he was not overwhelmed by it, but 
manfully swam through it, and was delivered from the temptation . Listen again, in another place, to a 
company of unscathed saints, giving thanks for deliverance from temptation, Thou, O God hast proved us; 
Thou hast tried us by fire like as silver is tried. Thou broughtest us into the net; Thou layedst afflictions 
upon our loins. Thou hast caused men to ride over our heads; we went through fire and water; and thou 
broughtest us out into a place of rest . Thou seest them speaking boldly in regard to their having passed 
through and not been pierced . But Thou broughtest us out into a place of rest; now their coming into a 


place of rest is their being delivered from temptation. 


18. But deliver us from the evil. If Lead us not into temptation implied the not being tempted at all, He 
would not have said, But deliver us from the evil. Now evil is our adversary the devil, from whom we pray 
to be delivered . Then after completing the prayer thou sayest, Amen ; by this Amen, which means “So be 
it,” setting thy seal to the petitions of the divinely-taught prayer. 


19. After this the Priest says, “Holy things to holy men.” Holy are the gifts presented, having received the 
visitation of the Holy Ghost; holy are ye also, having been deemed worthy of the Holy Ghost; the holy 
things therefore correspond to the holy persons . Then ye say, “One is Holy, One is the Lord, Jesus Christ 
.” For One is truly holy, by nature holy; we too are holy, but not by nature, only by participation, and 
discipline, and prayer. 


20. After this ye hear the chanter inviting you with a sacred melody to the communion of the Holy 
Mysteries, and saying, O taste and see that the Lord is good . Trust not the judgment to thy bodily palate 
no, but to faith unfaltering; for they who taste are bidden to taste, not bread and wine, but the anti-typical 
Body and Blood of Christ. 


21. In approaching therefore, come not with thy wrists extended, or thy fingers spread; but make thy left 
hand a throne for the right, as for that which is to receive a King . And having hollowed thy palm, receive 
the Body of Christ, saying over it, Amen. So then after having carefully hallowed thine eyes by the touch 
of the Holy Body, partake of it; giving heed lest thou lose any portion thereof ; for whatever thou losest, is 
evidently a loss to thee as it were from one of thine own members. For tell me, if any one gave thee grains 
of gold, wouldest thou not hold them with all carefulness, being on thy guard against losing any of them, 
and suffering loss? Wilt thou not then much more carefully keep watch, that not a crumb fall from thee of 
what is more precious than gold and precious stones? 


22. Then after thou hast partaken of the Body of Christ, draw near also to the Cup of His Blood; not 
stretching forth thine hands, but bending , and saying with an air of worship and reverence, Amen , 
hallow thyself by partaking also of the Blood of Christ. And while the moisture is still upon thy lips, touch 
it with thine hands, and hallow thine eyes and brow and the other organs of sense . Then wait for the 
prayer, and give thanks unto God, who hath accounted thee worthy of so great mysteries . 


23. Hold fast these traditions undefiled and, keep yourselves free from offence. Sever not yourselves from 
the Communion; deprive not yourselves, through the pollution of sins, of these Holy and Spiritual 
Mysteries. And the God of peace sanctify you wholly; and may your spirit, and soul, and body be preserved 
entire without blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ :—To whom be glory and honour and might, 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 
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SELECT ORATIONS OF SAINT GREGORY NAZIANZEN, SOMETIME ARCHBISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


ORATION I 
ON EASTER AND HIS RELUCTANCE 


I. It is the Day of the Resurrection, and my Beginning has good auspices. Let us then keep the Festival 
with splendour, and let us embrace one another. Let us say Brethren, even to those who hate us; much 
more to those who have done or suffered aught out of love for us. Let us forgive all offences for the 
Resurrection’s sake: let us give one another pardon, I for the noble tyranny which I have suffered (for I 
can now Call it noble); and you who exercised it, if you had cause to blame my tardiness; for perhaps this 
tardiness may be more precious in God’s sight than the haste of others. For it is a good thing even to hold 
back from God for a little while, as did the great Moses of old, and Jeremiah later on; and then to run 
readily to Him when He calls, as did Aaron and Isaiah, so only both be done in a dutiful spirit;—the former 
because of his own want of strength; the latter because of the Might of Him That calleth. 


II]. A Mystery anointed me; I withdrew a little while at a Mystery, as much as was needful to examine 
myself; now I come in with a Mystery, bringing with me the Day as a good defender of my cowardice and 
weakness; that He Who to-day rose again from the dead may renew me also by His Spirit; and, clothing 
me with the new Man, may give me to His New Creation, to those who are begotten after God, as a good 
modeller and teacher for Christ, willingly both dying with Him and rising again with Him. 


III. Yesterday the Lamb was slain and the door-posts were anointed, and Egypt bewailed her Firstborn, 
and the Destroyer passed us over, and the Seal was dreadful and reverend, and we were walled in with 
the Precious Blood. To-day we have clean escaped from Egypt and from Pharaoh; and there is none to 
hinder us from keeping a Feast to the Lord our God—the Feast of our Departure; or from celebrating that 
Feast, not in the old leaven of malice and wickedness, but in the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth, 
carrying with us nothing of ungodly and Egyptian leaven. 


IV. Yesterday I was crucified with Him; today I am glorified with Him; yesterday I died with Him; to-day I 
am quickened with Him; yesterday I was buried with Him; to-day I rise with Him. But let us offer to Him 
Who suffered and rose again for us—you will think perhaps that I am going to say gold, or silver, or woven 
work or transparent and costly stones, the mere passing material of earth, that remains here below, and is 
for the most part always possessed by bad men, slaves of the world and of the Prince of the world. Let us 
offer ourselves, the possession most precious to God, and most fitting; let us give back to the Image what 
is made after the Image. Let us recognize our Dignity; let us honour our Archetype; let us know the power 
of the Mystery, and for what Christ died. 


V. Let us become like Christ, since Christ became like us. Let us become God’s for His sake, since He for 
ours became Man. He assumed the worse that He might give us the better; He became poor that we 
through His poverty might be rich; He took upon Him the form of a servant that we might receive back 
our liberty; He came down that we might be exalted; He was tempted that we might conquer; He was 
dishonoured that He might glorify us; He died that He might save us; He ascended that He might draw to 
Himself us, who were lying low in the Fall of sin. Let us give all, offer all, to Him Who gave Himself a 
Ransom and a Reconciliation for us. But one can give nothing like oneself, understanding the Mystery, and 
becoming for His sake all that He became for ours. 


VI. As you see, He offers you a Shepherd; for this is what your Good Shepherd, who lays down his life for 
his sheep, is hoping and praying for, and he asks from you his subjects; and he gives you himself double 
instead of single, and makes the staff of his old age a staff for your spirit. And he adds to the inanimate 
temple a living one; to that exceedingly beautiful and heavenly shrine, this poor and small one, yet to him 


of great value, and built too with much sweat and many labours. Would that I could say it is worthy of his 
labours. And he places at your disposal all that belongs to him (O great generosity!—or it would be truer 
to say, O fatherly love!) his hoar hairs, his youth, the temple, the high priest, the testator, the heir, the 
discourses which you were longing for; and of these not such as are vain and poured out into the air, and 
which reach no further than the outward ear; but those which the Spirit writes and engraves on tables of 
stone, or of flesh, not merely superficially graven, nor easily to be rubbed off, but marked very deep, not 
with ink, but with grace. 


VII. These are the gifts given you by this august Abraham, this honourable and reverend Head, this 
Patriarch, this Restingplace of all good, this Standard of virtue, this Perfection of the Priesthood, who to- 
day is bringing to the Lord his willing Sacrifice, his only Son, him of the promise. Do you on your side 
offer to God and to us obedience to your Pastors, dwelling in a place of herbage, and being fed by water of 
refreshment; knowing your Shepherd well, and being known by him; and following when he calls you as a 
Shepherd frankly through the door; but not following a stranger climbing up into the fold like a robber 
and a traitor; nor listening to a strange voice when such would take you away by stealth and scatter you 
from the truth on mountains, and in deserts, and pitfalls, and places which the Lord does not visit; and 
would lead you away from the sound Faith in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, the One Power and 
Godhead, Whose Voice my sheep always heard (and may they always hear it), but with deceitful and 
corrupt words would tear them from their true Shepherd. From which may we all be kept, Shepherd and 
flock, as from a poisoned and deadly pasture; guiding and being guided far away from it, that we may all 
be one in Christ Jesus our Lord, now and unto the heavenly rest. To Whom be the glory and the might for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


ORATION II 


IN DEFENCE OF HIS FLIGHT TO PONTUS, AND HIS RETURN, AFTER HIS ORDINATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD, WITH 
AN EXPOSITION OF THE CHARACTER OF THE PRIESTLY OFFICE 


1. I have been defeated, and own my defeat. I subjected myself to the Lord, and prayed unto Him. Let the 
most blessed David supply my exordium, or rather let Him Who spoke in David, and even now yet speaks 
through him. For indeed the very best order of beginning every speech and action, is to begin from God, 
and to end in God. As to the cause, either of my original revolt and cowardice, in which I got me away far 
off, and remained away from you for a time, which perhaps seemed long to those who missed me; or of the 
present gentleness and change of mind, in which I have given myself up again to you, men may think and 
speak in different ways, according to the hatred or love they bear me, on the one side refusing to acquit 
me of the charges alleged, on the other giving me a hearty welcome. For nothing is so pleasant to men as 
talking of other people’s business, especially under the influence of affection or hatred, which often 
almost entirely blinds us to the truth. I will, however, myself, unabashed, set forth the truth, and arbitrate 
with justice between the two parties, which accuse or gallantly defend us, by, on the one side, accusing 
myself, on the other, undertaking my own defence. 


2. Accordingly, that my speech may proceed in due order, I apply myself to the question which arose first, 
that of cowardice. For I cannot endure that any of those who watch with interest the success, or the 
contrary, of my efforts, should be put to confusion on my account, since it has pleased God that our affairs 
should be of some consequence to Christians, so I will by my defence relieve, if there be any such, those 
who have already suffered; for it is well, as far as possible, and as reason allows, to shrink from causing, 
through our sin or suspicion, any offence or stumbling-block to the community: inasmuch as we know how 
inevitably even those who offend one of the little ones will incur the severest punishment at the hands of 
Him who cannot lie. 


3. For my present position is due, my good people, not to inexperience and ignorance, nay indeed, that I 
may boast myself a little, neither is it due to contempt for the divine laws and ordinances. Now, just as in 
the body there is one member which rules and, so to say, presides, while another is ruled over and 
subject; so too in the churches, God has ordained, according either to a law of equality, which admits of an 
order of merit, or to one of providence, by which He has knit all together, that those for whom such 
treatment is beneficial, should be subject to pastoral care and rule, and be guided by word and deed in 
the path of duty; while others should be pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the church, those, I 
mean, who surpass the majority in virtue and nearness to God, performing the functions of the soul in the 
body, and of the intellect in the soul; in order that both may be so united and compacted together, that, 
although one is lacking and another is pre-eminent, they may, like the members of our bodies, be so 
combined and knit together by the harmony of the Spirit, as to form one perfect body, really worthy of 
Christ Himself, our Head. 


4. 1 am aware then that anarchy and disorder cannot be more advantageous than order and rule, either to 
other creatures or to men; nay, this is true of men in the highest possible degree, because the interests at 
stake in their case are greater; since it is a great thing for them, even if they fail of their highest purpose 
—to be free from sin—to attain at least to that which is second best, restoration from sin. Since this seems 
right and just, it is, I take it, equally wrong and disorderly that all should wish to rule, and that no one 
should accept it. For if all men were to shirk this office, whether it must be called a ministry or a 


experience duly attested elsewhere. But “they were all astonished at His doctrine.” Of course they were; 
“for, says (St. Luke), “His word was with power—not because He taught in opposition to the law and the 
prophets. No doubt, His divine discourse gave forth both power and grace, building up rather than pulling 
down the substance of the law and the prophets. Otherwise, instead of “astonishment, they would feel 
horror. It would not be admiration, but aversion, prompt and sure, which they would bestow on one who 
was the destroyer of law and prophets, and the especial propounder as a natural consequence of a rival 
god; for he would have been unable to teach anything to the disparagement of the law and the prophets, 
and so far of the Creator also, without premising the doctrine of a different and rival divinity. Inasmuch, 
then, as the Scripture makes no other statement on the matter than that the simple force and power of 
His word produced astonishment, it more naturally shows that His teaching was in accordance with the 
Creator by not denying (that it was so), than that it was in opposition to the Creator, by not asserting 
(such a fact). And thus He will either have to be acknowledged as belonging to Him, in accordance with 
whom He taught; or else will have to be adjudged a deceiver since He taught in accordance with One 
whom He had come to oppose. In the same passage, “the spirit of an unclean devil” exclaims: “What have 
we to do with Thee, Thou Jesus? Art Thou come to destroy us? I know Thee who Thou art, the Holy One of 
God.” I do not here raise the question whether this appellation was suitable to one who ought not to be 
called Christ, unless he were sent by the Creator. Elsewhere there has been already given a full 
consideration of His titles. 


My present discussion is, how the evil spirit could have known that He was called by such a name, when 
there had never at any time been uttered about Him a single prophecy by a god who was unknown, and 
up to that time silent, of whom it was not possible for Him to be attested as “the Holy One,” as (of a god) 
unknown even to his own Creator. What similar event could he then have published of a new deity, 
whereby he might betoken for “the holy one” of the rival god? Simply that he went into the synagogue, 
and did nothing even in word against the Creator? As therefore he could not by any means acknowledge 
him, whom he was ignorant of, to be Jesus and the Holy One of God; so did he acknowledge Him whom he 
knew (to be both). For he remembered how that the prophet had prophesied of “the Holy One” of God, 
and how that God’s name of “Jesus” was in the son of Nun. These facts he had also received from the 
angel, according to our Gospel: “Wherefore that which shall be born of thee shall be called the Holy One, 
the Son of God;” and, “Thou shalt call his name Jesus.” Thus he actually had (although only an evil spirit) 
some idea of the Lord’s dispensation, rather than of any strange and heretofore imperfectly understood 
one. Because he also premised this question: “What have we to do with Thee?”—not as if referring to a 
strange Jesus, to whom pertain the evil spirits of the Creator. Nor did he say, What hast Thou to do with 
us? but, “What have we to do with Thee?” as if deploring himself, and deprecating his own calamity; at the 
prospect of which he adds: “Art Thou come to destroy us?” So completely did he acknowledge in Jesus the 
Son of that God who was judicial and avenging, and (so to speak) severe, and not of him who was simply 
good, and knew not how to destroy or how to punish! Now for what purpose have we adduced his passage 
first? In order to show that Jesus was neither acknowledged by the evil spirit, nor affirmed by Himself, to 
be any other than the Creator’s. Well, but Jesus rebuked him, you say. To be sure he did, as being an 
envious (spirit), and in his very confession only petulant, and evil in adulation—just as if it had been 
Christ’s highest glory to have come for the destruction of demons, and not for the salvation of mankind; 
whereas His wish really was that His disciples should not glory in the subjection of evil spirits but in the 
fair beauty of salvation. Why else did He rebuke him? If it was because he was entirely wrong (in his 
invocation), then He was neither Jesus nor the Holy One of God; if it was because he was partially wrong 
—for having supposed him to be, rightly enough, Jesus and the Holy One of God, but also as belonging to 
the Creator—most unjustly would He have rebuked him for thinking what he knew he ought to think 
(about Him), and for not supposing that of Him which he knew not that he ought to suppose—that he was 
another Jesus, and the holy one of the other god. If, however, the rebuke has not a more probable meaning 
than that which we ascribe to it, it follows that the evil spirit made no mistake, and was not rebuked for 
lying; for it was Jesus Himself, besides whom it was impossible for the evil spirit to have acknowledged 
any other, whilst Jesus affirmed that He was He whom the evil spirit had acknowledged, by not rebuking 
him for uttering a lie. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OTHER PROOFS FROM THE SAME CHAPTER, THAT JESUS, WHO PREACHED AT NAZARETH, AND WAS 
ACKNOWLEDGED BY CERTAIN DEMONS AS CHRIST THE SON OF GOD, WAS THE CREATOR’S CHRIST. AS 
OCCASION OFFERS, THE DOCETIC ERRORS OF MARCION ARE EXPOSED 


The Christ of the Creator had to be called a Nazarene according to prophecy; whence the Jews also 
designate us, on that very account, Nazerenes after Him. For we are they of whom it is written, “Her 
Nazarites were whiter than snow;” even they who were once defiled with the stains of sin, and darkened 
with the clouds of ignorance. But to Christ the title Nazarene was destined to become a suitable one, from 
the hiding-place of His infancy, for which He went down and dwelt at Nazareth, to escape from Archelaus 
the son of Herod. This fact I have not refrained from mentioning on this account, because it behoved 
Marcion’s Christ to have forborne all connection whatever with the domestic localities of the Creator’s 
Christ, when he had so many towns in Judaea which had not been by the prophets thus assigned to the 
Creator’s Christ. But Christ will be (the Christ) of the prophets, wheresoever He is found in accordance 
with the prophets. And yet even at Nazareth He is not remarked as having preached anything new, whilst 


leadership, the fair fulness of the Church would be halting in the highest degree, and in fact cease to be 
fair. And further, where, and by whom would God be worshipped among us in those mystic and elevating 
rites which are our greatest and most precious privilege, if there were neither king, nor governor, nor 
priesthood, nor sacrifice, nor all those highest offices to the loss of which, for their great sins, men were 
of old condemned in consequence of their disobedience? 


5. Nor indeed is it strange or inconsistent for the majority of those who are devoted to the study of divine 
things, to ascend to rule from being ruled, nor does it overstep the limits laid down by philosophy, or 
involve disgrace; any more than for an excellent sailor to become a lookout-man, and for a lookout-man, 
who has successfully kept watch over the winds, to be entrusted with the helm; or, if you will, for a brave 
soldier to be made a captain, and a good captain to become a general, and have committed to him the 
conduct of the whole campaign. Nor again, as perhaps some of those absurd and tiresome people may 
suppose, who judge of others’ feelings by their own, was I ashamed of the rank of this grade from my 
desire for a higher. I was not so ignorant either of its divine greatness or human low estate, as to think it 
no great thing for a created nature, to approach in however slight degree to God, Who alone is most 
glorious and illustrious, and surpasses in purity every nature, material and immaterial alike. 


6. What then were my feelings, and what was the reason of my disobedience? For to most men I did not at 
the time seem consistent with myself, or to be such as they had known me, but to have undergone some 
deterioration, and to exhibit greater resistance and self-will than was right. And the causes of this you 
have long been desirous to hear. First, and most important, I was astounded at the unexpectedness of 
what had occurred, as people are terrified by sudden noises; and, losing the control of my reasoning 
faculties, my self-respect, which had hitherto controlled me, gave way. In the next place, there came over 
me an eager longing for the blessings of calm and retirement, of which I had from the first been 
enamoured to a higher degree, I imagine, than any other student of letters, and which amidst the greatest 
and most threatening dangers I had promised to God, and of which I had also had so much experience, 
that I was then upon its threshold, my longing having in consequence been greatly kindled, so that I could 
not submit to be thrust into the midst of a life of turmoil by an arbitrary act of oppression, and to be torn 
away by force from the holy sanctuary of such a life as this. 


7. For nothing seemed to me so desirable as to close the doors of my senses, and, escaping from the flesh 
and the world, collected within myself, having no further connection than was absolutely necessary with 
human affairs, and speaking to myself and to God, to live superior to visible things, ever preserving in 
myself the divine impressions pure and unmixed with the erring tokens of this lower world, and both 
being, and constantly growing more and more to be, a real unspotted mirror of God and divine things, as 
light is added to light, and what was still dark grew clearer, enjoying already by hope the blessings of the 
world to come, roaming about with the angels, even now being above the earth by having forsaken it, and 
stationed on high by the Spirit. If any of you has been possessed by this longing, he knows what I mean 
and will sympathise with my feelings at that time. For, perhaps, I ought not to expect to persuade most 
people by what I say, since they are unhappily disposed to laugh at such things, either from their own 
thoughtlessness, or from the influence of men unworthy of the promise, who have bestowed upon that 
which is good an evil name, calling philosophy nonsense, aided by envy and the evil tendencies of the 
mob, who are ever inclined to grow worse: so that they are constantly occupied with one of two sins, 
either the commission of evil, or the discrediting of good. 


8. I was influenced besides by another feeling, whether base or noble I do not know, but I will speak out to 
you all my secrets. I was ashamed of all those others, who, without being better than ordinary people, nay, 
it is a great thing if they be not worse, with unwashen hands, as the saying runs, and uninitiated souls, 
intrude into the most sacred offices; and, before becoming worthy to approach the temples, they lay claim 
to the sanctuary, and they push and thrust around the holy table, as if they thought this order to be a 
means of livelihood, instead of a pattern of virtue, or an absolute authority, instead of a ministry of which 
we must give account. In fact they are almost more in number than those whom they govern; pitiable as 
regards piety, and unfortunate in their dignity; so that, it seems to me, they will not, as time and this evil 
alike progress, have any one left to rule, when all are teachers, instead of, as the promise says, taught of 
God, and all prophesy, so that even “Saul is among the prophets,” according to the ancient history and 
proverb. For at no time, either now or in former days, amid the rise and fall of various developments, has 
there ever been such an abundance, as now exists among Christians, of disgrace and abuses of this kind. 
And, if to stay this current is beyond our powers, at any rate it is not the least important duty of religion to 
testify the hatred and shame we feel for it. 


9. Lastly, there is a matter more serious than any which I have mentioned, for I am now coming to the 
finale of the question: and I will not deceive you; for that would not be lawful in regard to topics of such 
moment. I did not, nor do I now, think myself qualified to rule a flock or herd, or to have authority over the 
souls of men. For in their case it is sufficient to render the herd or flock as stout and fat as possible; and 
with this object the neatherd and shepherd will look for well watered and rich pastures, and will drive his 
charge from pasture to pasture, and allow them to rest, or arouse, or recall them, sometimes with his 
staff, most often with his pipe; and with the exception of occasional struggles with wolves, or attention to 
the sickly, most of his time will be devoted to the oak and the shade and his pipes, while he reclines on the 
beautiful grass, and beside the cool water, and shakes down his couch in a breezy spot, and ever and anon 


sings a love ditty, with his cup by his side, and talks to his bullocks or his flock, the fattest of which supply 
his banquets or his pay. But no one ever has thought of the virtue of flocks or herds; for indeed of what 
virtue are they capable? Or who has regarded their advantage as more important than his own pleasure? 


10. But in the case of man, hard as it is for him to learn how to submit to rule, it seems far harder to know 
how to rule over men, and hardest of all, with this rule of ours, which leads them by the divine law, and to 
God, for its risk is, in the eyes of a thoughtful man, proportionate to its height and dignity. For, first of all, 
he must, like silver or gold, though in general circulation in all kinds of seasons and affairs, never ring 
false or alloyed, or give token of any inferior matter, needing further refinement in the fire; or else, the 
wider his rule, the greater evil he will be. Since the injury which extends to many is greater than that 
which is confined to a single individual. 


11. For it is not so easy to dye deeply a piece of cloth, or to impregnate with odours, foul or the reverse, 
whatever comes near to them; nor is it so easy for the fatal vapour, which is rightly called a pestilence, to 
infect the air, and through the air to gain access to living being, as it is for the vice of a superior to take 
most speedy possession of his subjects, and that with far greater facility than virtue its opposite. For it is 
in this that wickedness especially has the advantage over goodness, and most distressing it is to me to 
perceive it, that vice is something attractive and ready at hand, and that nothing is so easy as to become 
evil, even without any one to lead us on to it; while the attainment of virtue is rare and difficult, even 
where there is much to attract and encourage us. And it is this, I think, which the most blessed Haggai 
had before his eyes, in his wonderful and most true figure:—”Ask the priests concerning the law, saying: If 
holy flesh borne in a garment touch meat or drink or vessel, will it sanctify what is in contact with it? And 
when they said No; ask again if any of these things touch what is unclean, does it not at once partake of 
the pollution? For they will surely tell you that it does partake of it, and does not continue clean in spite of 
the contact.” 


12. What does he mean by this? As I take it, that goodness can with difficulty gain a hold upon human 
nature, like fire upon green wood; while most men are ready and disposed to join in evil, like stubble, I 
mean, ready for a spark and a wind, which is easily kindled and consumed from its dryness. For more 
quickly would any one take part in evil with slight inducement to its full extent, than in good which is fully 
set before him to a slight degree. For indeed a little wormwood most quickly imparts its bitterness to 
honey; while not even double the quantity of honey can impart its sweetness to wormwood: and the 
withdrawal of a small pebble would draw headlong a whole river, though it would be difficult for the 
strongest dam to restrain or stay its course. 


13. This then is the first point in what we have said, which it is right for us to guard against, viz.: being 
found to be bad painters of the charms of virtue, and still more, if not, perhaps, models for poor painters, 
poor models for the people, or barely escaping the proverb, that we undertake to heal others while 
ourselves are full of sores. 


14. In the second place, although a man has kept himself pure from sin, even in a very high degree; I do 
not know that even this is sufficient for one who is to instruct others in virtue. For he who has received 
this charge, not only needs to be free from evil, for evil is, in the eyes of most of those under his care, 
most disgraceful, but also to be eminent in good, according to the command, “Depart from evil and do 
good.” And he must not only wipe out the traces of vice from his soul, but also inscribe better ones, so as 
to outstrip men further in virtue than he is superior to them in dignity. He should know no limits in 
goodness or spiritual progress, and should dwell upon the loss of what is still beyond him, rather than the 
gain of what he has attained, and consider that which is beneath his feet a step to that which comes next: 
and not think it a great gain to excel ordinary people, but a loss to fall short of what we ought to be: and 
to measure his success by the commandment and not by his neighbours, whether they be evil, or to some 
extent proficient in virtue: and to weigh virtue in no small scales, inasmuch as it is due to the Most High, 
“from Whom are all things, and to Whom are all things.” 


15. Nor must he suppose that the same things are suitable to all, just as all have not the same stature, nor 
are the features of the face, nor the nature of animals, nor the qualities of soil, nor the beauty and size of 
the stars, in all cases the same: but he must consider base conduct a fault in a private individual, and 
deserving of chastisement under the hard rule of the law; while in the case of a ruler or leader it is a fault 
not to attain to the highest possible excellence, and always make progress in goodness, if indeed he is, by 
his high degree of virtue, to draw his people to an ordinary degree, not by the force of authority, but by 
the influence of persuasion. For what is involuntary apart from its being the result of oppression, is 
neither meritorious nor durable. For what is forced, like a plant violently drawn aside by our hands, when 
set free, returns to what it was before, but that which is the result of choice is both most legitimate and 
enduring, for it is preserved by the bond of good will. And so our law and our lawgiver enjoin upon us 
most strictly that we should “tend the flock not by constraint but willingly.” 


16. But granted that a man is free from vice, and has reached the greatest heights of virtue: I do not see 
what knowledge or power would justify him in venturing upon this office. For the guiding of man, the most 
variable and manifold of creatures, seems to me in very deed to be the art of arts and science of sciences. 
Any one may recognize this, by comparing the work of the physician of souls with the treatment of the 
body; and noticing that, laborious as the latter is, ours is more laborious, and of more consequence, from 


the nature of its subject matter, the power of its science, and the object of its exercise. The one labours 
about bodies, and perishable failing matter, which absolutely must be dissolved and undergo its fate, even 
if upon this occasion by the aid of art it can surmount the disturbance within itself, being dissolved by 
disease or time in submission to the law of nature, since it cannot rise above its own limitations. 


17. The other is concerned with the soul, which comes from God and is divine, and partakes of the 
heavenly nobility, and presses on to it, even if it be bound to an inferior nature. Perhaps indeed there are 
other reasons also for this, which only God, Who bound them together, and those who are instructed by 
God in such mysteries, can know, but as far as I, and men like myself can perceive, there are two: one, 
that it may inherit the glory above by means of a struggle and wrestling with things below, being tried as 
gold in the fire by things here, and gain the objects of our hope as a prize of virtue, and not merely as the 
gift of God. This, indeed, was the will of Supreme Goodness, to make the good even our own, not only 
because sown in our nature, but because cultivated by our own choice, and by the motions of our will, free 
to act in either direction. The second reason is, that it may draw to itself and raise to heaven the lower 
nature, by gradually freeing it from its grossness, in order that the soul may be to the body what God is to 
the soul, itself leading on the matter which ministers to it, and uniting it, as its fellow-servant, to God. 


18. Place and time and age and season and the like are the subjects of a physician’s scrutiny; he will 
prescribe medicines and diet, and guard against things injurious, that the desires of the sick may not be a 
hindrance to his art. Sometimes, and in certain cases, he will make use of the cautery or the knife or the 
severer remedies; but none of these, laborious and hard as they may seem, is so difficult as the diagnosis 
and cure of our habits, passions, lives, wills, and whatever else is within us, by banishing from our 
compound nature everything brutal and fierce, and introducing and establishing in their stead what is 
gentle and dear to God, and arbitrating fairly between soul and body; not allowing the superior to be 
overpowered by the inferior, which would be the greatest injustice; but subjecting to the ruling and 
leading power that which naturally takes the second place: as indeed the divine law enjoins, which is most 
excellently imposed on His whole creation, whether visible or beyond our ken. 


19. This further point does not escape me, that the nature of all these objects of the watchfulness of the 
physician remains the same, and does not evolve out of itself any crafty opposition, or contrivance hostile 
to the appliances of his art, nay, it is rather the treatment which modifies its subject matter, except where 
some slight insubordination occurs on the part of the patient, which it is not difficult to prevent or 
restrain. But in our case, human prudence and selfishness, and the want of training and inclination to 
yield ready submission are a very great obstacle to advance in virtue, amounting almost to an armed 
resistance to those who are wishful to help us. And the very eagerness with which we should lay bare our 
sickness to our spiritual physicians, we employ in avoiding this treatment, and shew our bravery by 
struggling against what is for our own interest, our skill in shunning what is for our health. 


20. For we either hide away our sin, cloaking it over in the depth of our soul, like some festering and 
malignant disease, as if by escaping the notice of men we could escape the mighty eye of God and justice. 
Or else we allege excuses in our sins, by devising pleas in defence of our falls, or tightly closing our ears, 
like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ears, we are obstinate in refusing to hear the voice of the charmer, 
and be treated with the medicines of wisdom, by which spiritual sickness is healed. Or, lastly, those of us 
who are most daring and self-willed shamelessly brazen out our sin before those who would heal it, 
marching with bared head, as the saying is, into all kinds of transgression. O what madness, if there be no 
term more fitting for this state of mind! Those whom we ought to love as our benefactors we keep off, as if 
they were our enemies, hating those who reprove in the gates, and abhorring the righteous word; and we 
think that we shall succeed in the war that we are waging against those who are well disposed to us by 
doing ourselves all the harm we can, like men who imagine they are consuming the flesh of others when 
they are really fastening upon their own. 


21. For these reasons I allege that our office as physicians far exceeds in toilsomeness, and consequently 
in worth, that which is confined to the body; and further, because the latter is mainly concerned with the 
surface, and only in a slight degree investigates the causes which are deeply hidden. But the whole of our 
treatment and exertion is concerned with the hidden man of the heart, and our warfare is directed against 
that adversary and foe within us, who uses ourselves as his weapons against ourselves, and, most fearful 
of all, hands us over to the death of sin. In opposition then, to these foes we are in need of great and 
perfect faith, and of still greater co-operation on the part of God, and, as I am persuaded, of no slight 
countermanoeuvring on our own part, which must manifest itself both in word and deed, if ourselves, the 
most precious possession we have, are to be duly tended and cleansed and made as deserving as possible. 


22. To turn however to the ends in view in each of these forms of healing, for this point is still left to be 
considered, the one preserves, if it already exists, the health and good habit of the flesh, or if absent, 
recalls it; though it is not yet clear whether or not these will be for the advantage of those who possess 
them, since their opposites very often confer a greater benefit on those who have them, just as poverty 
and wealth, renown or disgrace, a low or brilliant position, and all other circumstances, which are 
naturally indifferent, and do not incline in one direction more than in another, produce a good or bad 
effect according to the will of, and the manner in which they are used by the persons who experience 
them. But the scope of our art is to provide the soul with wings, to rescue it from the world and give it to 


God, and to watch over that which is in His image, if it abides, to take it by the hand, if it is in danger, or 
restore it, if ruined, to make Christ to dwell in the heart by the Spirit: and, in short, to deify, and bestow 
heavenly bliss upon, one who belongs to the heavenly host. 


23. This is the wish of our schoolmaster the law, of the prophets who intervened between Christ and the 
law, of Christ who is the fulfiller and end of the spiritual law; of the emptied Godhead, of the assumed 
flesh, of the novel union between God and man, one consisting of two, and both in one. This is why God 
was united to the flesh by means of the soul, and natures so separate were knit together by the affinity to 
each of the element which mediated between them: so all became one for the sake of all, and for the sake 
of one, our progenitor, the soul because of the soul which was disobedient, the flesh because of the flesh 
which co-operated with it and shared in its condemnation, Christ, Who was superior to, and beyond the 
reach of, sin, because of Adam, who became subject to sin. 


24. This is why the new was substituted for the old, why He Who suffered was for suffering recalled to 
life, why each property of His, Who was above us, was interchanged with each of ours, why the new 
mystery took place of the dispensation, due to loving kindness which deals with him who fell through 
disobedience. This is the reason for the generation and the virgin, for the manger and Bethlehem; the 
generation on behalf of the creation, the virgin on behalf of the woman, Bethlehem because of Eden, the 
manger because of the garden, small and visible things on behalf of great and hidden things. This is why 
the angels glorified first the heavenly, then the earthly, why the shepherds saw the glory over the Lamb 
and the Shepherd, why the star led the Magi to worship and offer gifts, in order that idolatry might be 
destroyed. This is why Jesus was baptized, and received testimony from above, and fasted, and was 
tempted, and overcame him who had overcome. This is why devils were cast out, and diseases healed, and 
the mighty preaching was entrusted to, and successfully proclaimed by men of low estate. 


25. This is why the heathen rage and the peoples imagine vain things; why tree is set over against tree, 
hands against hand, the one stretched out in self indulgence, the others in generosity; the one 
unrestrained, the others fixed by nails, the one expelling Adam, the other reconciling the ends of the 
earth. This is the reason of the lifting up to atone for the fall, and of the gall for the tasting, and of the 
thorny crown for the dominion of evil, and of death for death, and of darkness for the sake of light, and of 
burial for the return to the ground, and of resurrection for the sake of resurrection. All these are a 
training from God for us, and a healing for our weakness, restoring the old Adam to the place whence he 
fell, and conducting us to the tree of life, from which the tree of knowledge estranged us, when partaken 
of unseasonably, and improperly. 


26. Of this healing we, who are set over others, are the ministers and fellow-labourers; for whom it is a 
great thing to recognise and heal their own passions and sicknesses: or rather, not really a great thing, 
only the viciousness of most of those who belong to this order has made me say so: but a much greater 
thing is the power to heal and skilfully cleanse those of others, to the advantage both of those who are in 
want of healing and of those whose charge it is to heal. 


27. Again, the healers of our bodies will have their labours and vigils and cares, of which we are aware; 
and will reap a harvest of pain for themselves from the distresses of others, as one of their wise men said; 
and will provide for the use of those who need them, both the results of their own labours and 
investigations, and what they have been able to borrow from others: and they consider none, even of the 
minutest details, which they discover, or which elude their search, as having other than an important 
influence upon health or danger. And what is the object of all this? That a man may live some days longer 
on the earth, though he is possibly not a good man, but one of the most depraved, for whom it had 
perhaps been better, because of his badness, to have died long ago, in order to be set free from vice, the 
most serious of sicknesses. But, suppose he is a good man, how long will he be able to live? Forever? Or 
what will he gain from life here, from which it is the greatest of blessings, if a man be sane and sensible, 
to seek to be set free? 


28. But we, upon whose efforts is staked the salvation of a soul, a being blessed and immortal, and 
destined for undying chastisement or praise, for its vice or virtue,—what a struggle ought ours to be, and 
how great skill do we require to treat, or get men treated properly, and to change their life, and give up 
the clay to the spirit. For men and women, young and old, rich and poor, the sanguine and despondent, the 
sick and whole, rulers and ruled, the wise and ignorant, the cowardly and courageous, the wrathful and 
meek, the successful and failing, do not require the same instruction and encouragement. 


29. And if you examine more closely, how great is the distinction between the married and the unmarried, 
and among the latter between hermits and those who live together in community, between those who are 
proficient and advanced in contemplation and those who barely hold on the straight course, between 
townsfolk again and rustics, between the simple and the designing, between men of business and men of 
leisure, between those who have met with reverses and those who are prosperous and ignorant of 
misfortune. For these classes differ sometimes more widely from each other in their desires and passion 
than in their physical characteristics; or, if you will, in the mixtures and blendings of the elements of 
which we are composed, and, therefore, to regulate them is no easy task. 


30. As then the same medicine and the same food are not in every case administered to men’s bodies, but 


a difference is made according to their degree of health or infirmity; so also are souls treated with varying 
instruction and guidance. To this treatment witness is borne by those who have had experience of it. Some 
are led by doctrine, others trained by example; some need the spur, others the curb; some are sluggish 
and hard to rouse to the good, and must be stirred up by being smitten with the word; others are 
immoderately fervent in spirit, with impulses difficult to restrain, like thoroughbred colts, who run wide of 
the turning post, and to improve them the word must have a restraining and checking influence. 


31. Some are benefited by praise, others by blame, both being applied in season; while if out of season, or 
unreasonable, they are injurious; some are set right by encouragement, others by rebuke; some, when 
taken to task in public, others, when privately corrected. For some are wont to despise private 
admonitions, but are recalled to their senses by the condemnation of a number of people, while others, 
who would grow reckless under reproof openly given, accept rebuke because it is in secret, and yield 
obedience in return for sympathy. 


32. Upon some it is needful to keep a close watch, even in the minutest details, because if they think they 
are unperceived (as they would contrive to be), they are puffed up with the idea of their own wisdom. Of 
others it is better to take no notice, but seeing not to see, and hearing not to hear them, according to the 
proverb, that we may not drive them to despair, under the depressing influence of repeated reproofs, and 
at last to utter recklessness, when they have lost the sense of self-respect, the source of persuasiveness. 
In some cases we must even be angry, without feeling angry, or treat them with a disdain we do not feel, 
or manifest despair, though we do not really despair of them, according to the needs of their nature. 
Others again we must treat with condescension and lowliness, aiding them readily to conceive a hope of 
better things. Some it is often more advantageous to conquer—by others to be overcome, and to praise or 
deprecate, in one case wealth and power, in another poverty and failure. 


33. For our treatment does not correspond with virtue and vice, one of which is most excellent and 
beneficial at all times and in all cases, and the other most evil and harmful; and, instead of one and the 
same of our medicines invariably proving either most wholesome or most dangerous in the same cases— 
be it severity or gentleness, or any of the others which we have enumerated—in some cases it proves good 
and useful, in others again it has the contrary effect, according, I suppose, as time and circumstance and 
the disposition of the patient admit. Now to set before you the distinction between all these things, and 
give you a perfectly exact view of them, so that you may in brief comprehend the medical art, is quite 
impossible, even for one in the highest degree qualified by care and skill: but actual experience and 
practice are requisite to form a medical system and a medical man. 


34. This, however, I take to be generally admitted—that just as it is not safe for those who walk on a lofty 
tight rope to lean to either side, for even though the inclination seems slight, it has no slight 
consequences, but their safety depends upon their perfect balance: so in the case of one of us, if he leans 
to either side, whether from vice or ignorance, no slight danger of a fall into sin is incurred, both for 
himself and those who are led by him. But we must really walk in the King’s highway, and take care not to 
turn aside from it either to the right hand or to the left, as the Proverbs say. For such is the case with our 
passions, and such in this matter is the task of the good shepherd, if he is to know properly the souls of 
his flock, and to guide them according to the methods of a pastoral care which is right and just, and 
worthy of our true Shepherd. 


35. In regard to the distribution of the word, to mention last the first of our duties, of that divine and 
exalted word, which everyone now is ready to discourse upon; if anyone else boldly undertakes it and 
supposes it within the power of every man’s intellect, I am amazed at his intelligence, not to say his folly. 
To me indeed it seems no slight task, and one requiring no little spiritual power, to give in due season to 
each his portion of the word, and to regulate with judgment the truth of our opinions, which are 
concerned with such subjects as the world or worlds, matter, soul, mind, intelligent natures, better or 
worse, providence which holds together and guides the universe, and seems in our experience of it to be 
governed according to some principle, but one which is at variance with those of earth and of men. 


36. Again, they are concerned with our original constitution, and final restoration, the types of the truth, 
the covenants, the first and second coming of Christ, His incarnation, sufferings and dissolution, with the 
resurrection, the last day, the judgment and recompense, whether sad or glorious; I, to crown all, with 
what we are to think of the original and blessed Trinity. Now this involves a very great risk to those who 
are charged with the illumination of others, if they are to avoid contracting their doctrine to a single 
Person, from fear of polytheism, and so leave us empty terms, if we suppose the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit to be one and the same Person only: or, on the other hand, severing It into three, either 
foreign and diverse, or disordered and unprincipled, and, so to say, opposed divinities, thus falling from 
the opposite side into an equally dangerous error: like some distorted plant if bent far back in the 
opposite direction. 


37. For, amid the three infirmities in regard to theology, atheism, Judaism, and polytheism, one of which is 
patronised by Sabellius the Libyan, another by Arius of Alexandria, and the third by some of the ultra- 
orthodox among us, what is my position, can I avoid whatever in these three is noxious, and remain within 
the limits of piety; neither being led astray by the new analysis and synthesis into the atheism of 
Sabellius, to assert not so much that all are one as that each is nothing, for things which are transferred 


and pass into each other cease to be that which each one of them is, of that we have an unnaturally 
compound deity, like those mythical creatures, the subject of a picturesque imagination: nor again, by 
alleging a plurality of severed natures, according to the well named madness of Arius, becoming involved 
in a Jewish poverty, and introducing envy into the divine nature, by limiting the Godhead to the 
Unbegotten One alone, as if afraid that our God would perish, if He were the Father of a real God of equal 
nature: nor again, by arraying three principles in opposition to, or in alliance with, each other, introducing 
the Gentile plurality of principles from which we have escaped? 


38. It is necessary neither to be so devoted to the Father, as to rob Him of His Fatherhood, for whose 
Father would He be, if the Son were separated and estranged from Him, by being ranked with the 
creation, (for an alien being, or one which is combined and confounded with his father, and, for the sense 
is the same, throws him into confusion, is not a son); nor to be so devoted to Christ, as to neglect to 
preserve both His Sonship, (for whose son would He be, if His origin were not referred to the Father?) and 
the rank of the Father as origin, inasmuch as He is the Father and Generator; for He would be the origin 
of petty and unworthy beings, or rather the term would be used in a petty and unworthy sense, if He were 
not the origin of Godhead and goodness, which are contemplated in the Son and the Spirit: the former 
being the Son and the Word, the latter the proceeding and indissoluble Spirit. For both the Unity of the 
Godhead must be preserved, and the Trinity of Persons confessed, each with His own property. 


39. A suitable and worthy comprehension and exposition of this subject demands a discussion of greater 
length than the present occasion, or even our life, as I suppose, allows, and, what is more, both now and 
at all times, the aid of the Spirit, by Whom alone we are able to perceive, to expound, or to embrace, the 
truth in regard to God. For the pure alone can grasp Him Who is pure and of the same disposition as 
himself; and I have now briefly dwelt upon the subject, to show how difficult it is to discuss such 
important questions, especially before a large audience, composed of every age and condition, and 
needing like an instrument of many strings, to be played upon in various ways; or to find any form of 
words able to edify them all, and illuminate them with the light of knowledge. For it is not only that there 
are three sources from which danger springs, understanding, speech, and hearing, so that failure in one, 
if not in all, is infallibly certain; for either the mind is not illuminated, or the language is feeble, or the 
hearing, not having been cleansed, fails to comprehend, and accordingly, in one or all respects, the truth 
must be maimed: but further, what makes the instruction of those who profess to teach any other subject 
so easy and acceptable—viz. the piety of the audience—on this subject involves difficulty and danger. 


40. For having undertaken to contend on behalf of God, the Supreme Being, and of salvation, and of the 
primary hope of us all, the more fervent they are in the faith, the more hostile are they to what is said, 
supposing that a submissive spirit indicates, not piety, but treason to the truth, and therefore they would 
sacrifice anything rather than their private convictions, and the accustomed doctrines in which they have 
been educated. I am now referring to those who are moderate and not utterly depraved in disposition, 
who, if they have erred in regard to the truth, have erred from piety, who have zeal, though not according 
to knowledge, who will possibly be of the number of those not excessively condemned, and not beaten 
with many stripes, because it is not through vice or depravity that they have failed to do the will of their 
Lord; and these perchance would be persuaded and forsake the pious opinion which is the cause of their 
hostility, if some reason either from their own minds, or from others, were to take hold of them, and ata 
critical moment, like iron from flint, strike fire from a mind which is pregnant and worthy of the light, for 
thus a little spark would quickly kindle the torch of truth within it. 


41. But what is to be said of those who, from vain glory or arrogance, speak unrighteousness against the 
most High, arming themselves with the insolence of Jannes and Jambres, not against Moses, but against 
the truth, and rising in opposition to sound doctrine? Or of the third class, who through ignorance and, its 
consequence, temerity, rush headlong against every form of doctrine in swinish fashion, and trample 
under foot the fair pearls of the truth? 


42. What again of those who come with no private idea, or form of words, better or worse, in regard to 
God, but listen to all kinds of doctrines and teachers, with the intention of selecting from all what is best 
and safest, in reliance upon no better judges of the truth than themselves? They are, in consequence, 
borne and turned about hither and thither by one plausible idea after another, and, after being deluged 
and trodden down by all kinds of doctrine, and having rung the changes on a long succession of teachers 
and formulae, which they throw to the winds as readily as dust, their ears and minds at last are wearied 
out, and, O what folly! they become equally disgusted with all forms of doctrine, and assume the wretched 
character of deriding and despising our faith as unstable and unsound; passing in their ignorance from 
the teachers to the doctrine: as if anyone whose eyes were diseased, or whose ears had been injured, 
were to complain of the sun for being dim and not shining, or of sounds for being inharmonious and 
feeble. 


43. Accordingly, to impress the truth upon a soul when it is still fresh, like wax not yet subjected to the 
seal, is an easier task than inscribing pious doctrine on the top of inscriptions—I mean wrong doctrines 
and dogmas—with the result that the former are confused and thrown into disorder by the latter. It is 
better indeed to tread a road which is smooth and well trodden than one which is untrodden and rough, or 
to plough land which has often been cleft and broken up by the plough: but a soul to be written upon 


should be free from the inscription of harmful doctrines, or the deeply cut marks of vice: otherwise the 
pious inscriber would have a twofold task, the erasure of the former impressions and the substitution of 
others which are more excellent, and more worthy to abide. So numerous are they whose wickedness is 
shown, not only by yielding to their passions, but even by their utterances, and so numerous the forms 
and characters of wickedness, and so considerable the task of one who has been intrusted with this office 
of educating and taking charge of souls. Indeed I have omitted the majority of the details, lest my speech 
should be unnecessarily burdensome. 


44. If anyone were to undertake to tame and train an animal of many forms and shapes, compounded of 
many animals of various sizes and degrees of tameness and wildness, his principal task, involving a 
considerable struggle, would be the government of so extraordinary and heterogeneous a nature, since 
each of the animals of which it is compounded would, according to its nature or habit, be differently 
affected with joy, pleasure or dislike, by the same words, or food, or stroking with the hand, or whistling, 
or other modes of treatment. And what must the master of such an animal do, but show himself manifold 
and various in his knowledge, and apply to each a treatment suitable for it, so as successfully to lead and 
preserve the beast? And since the common body of the church is composed of many different characters 
and minds, like a single animal compounded of discordant parts, it is absolutely necessary that its ruler 
should be at once simple in his uprightness in all respects, and as far as possible manifold and varied in 
his treatment of individuals, and in dealing with all in an appropriate and suitable manner. 


45. For some need to be fed with the milk of the most simple and elementary doctrines, viz., those who 
are in habit babes and, so to say, new-made, and unable to bear the manly food of the word: nay, if it were 
presented to them beyond their strength, they would probably be overwhelmed and oppressed, owing to 
the inability of their mind, as is the case with our material bodies, to digest and appropriate what is 
offered to it, and so would lose even their original power. Others require the wisdom which is spoken 
among the perfect, and the higher and more solid food, since their senses have been sufficiently exercised 
to discern truth and falsehood, and if they were made to drink milk, and fed on the vegetable diet of 
invalids, they would be annoyed. And with good reason, for they would not be strengthened according to 
Christ, nor make that laudable increase, which the Word produces in one who is rightly fed, by making 
him a perfect man, and bringing him to the measure of spiritual stature. 


46. And who is sufficient for these things? For we are not as the many, able to corrupt the word of truth, 
and mix the wine, which maketh glad the heart of man, with water, mix, that is, our doctrine with what is 
common and cheap, and debased, and stale, and tasteless, in order to turn the adulteration to our profit, 
and accommodate ourselves to those who meet us, and curry favor with everyone, becoming 
ventriloquists and chatterers, who serve their own pleasures by words uttered from the earth, and sinking 
into the earth, and, to gain the special good will of the multitude, injuring in the highest degree, nay, 
ruining ourselves, and shedding the innocent blood of simpler souls, which will be required at our hands. 


47. Besides, we are aware that it is better to offer our own reins to others more skilful than ourselves, 
than, while inexperienced, to guide the course of others, and rather to give a kindly hearing than stir an 
untrained tongue; and after a discussion of these points with advisers who are, I fancy, of no mean worth, 
and, at any rate, wish us well, we preferred to learn those canons of speech and action which we did not 
know, rather than undertake to teach them in our ignorance. For it is delightful to have the reasoning of 
the aged come to one even until the depth of old age, able, as it is, to aid a soul new to piety. Accordingly, 
to undertake the training of others before being sufficiently trained oneself, and to learn, as men say, the 
potter’s art on a wine-jar, that is, to practise ourselves in piety at the expense of others’ souls seems to me 
to be excessive folly or excessive rashness—folly, if we are not even aware of our own ignorance; 
rashness, if in spite of this knowledge we venture on the task. 


48. Nay, the wiser of the Hebrews tell us that there was of old among the Hebrews a most excellent and 
praiseworthy law, that every age was not entrusted with the whole of Scripture, inasmuch as this would 
not be the more profitable course, since the whole of it is not at once intelligible to everyone, and its more 
recondite parts would, by their apparent meaning, do a very great injury to most people. Some portions 
therefore, whose exterior is unexceptionable, are from the first permitted and common to all; while others 
are only entrusted to those who have attained their twenty-fifth year, viz., such as hide their mystical 
beauty under a mean-looking cloak, to be the reward of diligence and an illustrious life; flashing forth and 
presenting itself only to those whose mind has been purified, on the ground that this age alone can be 
superior to the body, and properly rise from the letter to the spirit. 


49. Among us, however, there is no boundary line between giving and receiving instruction, like the 
stones of old between the tribes within and beyond the Jordan: nor is a certain part entrusted to some, 
another to others; nor any rule for degrees of experience; but the matter has been so disturbed and 
thrown into confusion, that most of us, not to say all, almost before we have lost our childish curls and 
lisp, before we have entered the house of God, before we know even the names of the Sacred Books, 
before we have learnt the character and authors of the Old and New Testaments: (for my present point is 
not our want of cleansing from the mire and marks of spiritual shame which our viciousness has 
contracted) if, I say, we have furnished ourselves with two or three expressions of pious authors, and that 
by hearsay, not by study; if we have had a brief experience of David, or clad ourselves properly in a 


cloaklet, or are wearing at least a philosopher’s girdle, or have girt about us some form and appearance of 
piety—phew! how we take the chair and show our spirit! Samuel was holy even in his swaddling-clothes: 
we are at once wise teachers, of high estimation in Divine things, the first of scribes and lawyers; we 
ordain ourselves men of heaven and seek to be called Rabbi by men; the letter is nowhere, everything is to 
be understood spiritually, and our dreams are utter drivel, and we should be annoyed if we were not 
lauded to excess. This is the case with the better and more simple of us: what of those who are more 
spiritual and noble? After frequently condemning us, as men of no account, they have forsaken us, and 
abhor fellowship with impious people such as we are. 


50. Now, if we were to speak gently to one of them, advancing, as follows, step by step in argument: “Tell 
me, my good sir, do you call dancing anything, and flute-playing?” “Certainly,” they would say. “What then 
of wisdom and being wise, which we venture to define as a knowledge of things divine and human?” This 
also they will admit. “Are then these accomplishments better than and superior to wisdom, or wisdom by 
far better than these?” “Better even than all things,” I know well that they will say. Up to this point they 
are judicious. “Well, dancing and flute-playing require to be taught and learnt, a process which takes time, 
and much toil in the sweat of the brow, and sometimes the payment of fees, and entreaties for initiation, 
and long absence from home, and all else which must be done and borne for the acquisition of experience: 
but as for wisdom, which is chief of all things, and holds in her embrace everything which is good, so that 
even God himself prefers this title to all the names which He is called; are we to suppose that it is a 
matter of such slight consequence, and so accessible, that we need but wish, and we would be wise?” “It 
would be utter folly to do so.” If we, or any learned and prudent man, were to say this to them, and try by 
degrees to cleanse them from their error, it would be sowing upon rocks, and speaking to ears of men who 
will not hear: so far are they from being even wise enough to perceive their own ignorance. And we may 
rightly, in my opinion, apply to them the saying of Solomon: There is an evil which I have seen under the 
sun, a man wise in his own conceit; and a still greater evil is to charge with the instruction of others a 
man who is not even aware of his own ignorance. 


51. This is a state of mind which demands, in special degree, our tears and groans, and has often stirred 
my pity, from the conviction that imagination robs us in great measure of reality, and that vain glory is a 
great hindrance to men’s attainment of virtue. To heal and stay this disease needs a Peter or Paul, those 
great disciples of Christ, who in addition to guidance in word and deed, received their grace, and became 
all things to all men, that they might gain all. But for other men like ourselves, it is a great thing to be 
rightly guided and led by those who have been charged with the correction and setting right of things 
such as these. 


52. Since, however, I have mentioned Paul, and men like him, I will, with your permission, pass by all 
others who have been foremost as lawgivers, prophets, or leaders, or in any similar office—for instance, 
Moses, Aaron, Joshua, Elijah, Elisha, the Judges, Samuel, David, the company of Prophets, John, the 
Twelve Apostles, and their successors, who with many toils and labors exercised their authority, each in 
his own time; all these I pass by, to set forth Paul as the witness to my assertions, and for us to consider 
by his example how important a matter is the care of souls, and whether it requires slight attention and 
little judgment. But that we may recognize and perceive this, let us hear what Paul himself says of Paul. 


53. I say nothing of his labours, his watchings, his sufferings in hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness, 
his assailants from without, his adversaries within. I pass over the persecutions, councils, prisons, bonds, 
accusers, tribunals, the daily and hourly deaths, the basket, the stonings, beatings with rods, the 
travelling about, the perils by land and sea, the deep, the shipwrecks, the perils of rivers, perils of 
robbers, perils from his countrymen, perils among false brethren, the living by his own hands, the gospel 
without charge, the being a spectacle to both angels and men, set in the midst between God and men to 
champion His cause, and to unite them to Him, and make them His own peculiar people, beside those 
things that are without. For who could worthily detail these matters, the daily pressure, the individual 
solicitude, the care of all the churches, the universal sympathy, and brotherly love? Did anyone stumble, 
Paul also was weak; did another suffer scandal, it was Paul who was on fire. 


54. What of the laboriousness of his teaching? The manifold character of his ministry? His loving 
kindness? And on the other hand his strictness? And the combination and blending of the two; in such 
wise that his gentleness should not enervate, nor his severity exasperate? He gives laws for slaves and 
masters, rulers and ruled, husbands and wives, parents and children, marriage and celibacy, self- 
discipline and indulgence, wisdom and ignorance, circumcision and uncircumcision, Christ and the world, 
the flesh and the spirit. On behalf of some he gives thanks, others he upbraids. Some he names his joy and 
crown, others he charges with folly. Some who hold a straight course he accompanies, sharing in their 
zeal; others he checks, who are going wrong. At one time he excommunicates, at another he confirms his 
love; at one time he grieves, at another rejoices; at one time he feeds with milk, at another he handles 
mysteries; at one time he condescends, at another he raises to his own level; at one time he threatens a 
rod, at another he offers the spirit of meekness; at one time he is haughty toward the lofty, at another 
lowly toward the lowly. Now he is least of the apostles, now he offers a proof of Christ speaking in him; 
now he longs for departure and is being poured forth as a libation, now he thinks it more necessary for 
their sakes to abide in the flesh. For he seeks not his own interests, but those of his children, whom he has 
begotten in Christ by the gospel. This is the aim of all his spiritual authority, in everything to neglect his 


own in comparison with the advantage of others. 


55. He glories in his infirmities and distresses. He takes pleasure in the dying of Jesus, as if it were a kind 
of ornament. He is lofty in carnal things, he rejoices in things spiritual; he is not rude in knowledge, and 
claims to see in a mirror, darkly. He is bold in spirit, and buffets his body, throwing it as an antagonist. 
What is the lesson and instruction he would thus impress upon us? Not to be proud of earthly things, or 
puffed up by knowledge, or excite the flesh against the spirit. He fights for all, prays for all, is jealous for 
all, is kindled on behalf of all, whether without law, or under the law; a preacher of the Gentiles, a patron 
of the Jews. He even was exceedingly bold on behalf of his brethren according to the flesh, if I may myself 
be bold enough to say so, in his loving prayer that they might in his stead be brought to Christ. What 
magnanimity! what fervor of spirit! He imitates Christ, who became a curse for us, who took our 
infirmities and bore our sicknesses; or, to use more measured terms, he is ready, next to Christ, to suffer 
anything, even as one of the ungodly, for them, if only they be saved. 


56. Why should I enter into detail? He lived not to himself, but to Christ and his preaching. He crucified 
the world to himself, and being crucified to the world and the things which are seen, he thought all things 
little, and too small to be desired; even though from Jerusalem and round about unto Illyricum he had fully 
preached the Gospel, even though he had been prematurely caught up to the third heaven, and had a 
vision of Paradise, and had heard unspeakable words. Such was Paul, and everyone of like spirit with him. 
But we fear that, in comparison with them, we may be foolish princes of Zoan, or extortioners, who exact 
the fruits of the ground, or falsely bless the people: and further make themselves happy, and confuse the 
way of your feet, or mockers ruling over you, or children in authority, immature in mind, not even having 
bread and clothing enough to be rulers over any; or prophets teaching lies, or rebellious princes, 
deserving to share the reproach of their elders for the straitness of the famine, or priests very far from 
speaking comfortably to Jerusalem, according to the reproaches and protests urged by Isaiah, who was 
purged by the Seraphim with a live coal. 


57. Is the undertaking then so serious and laborious to a sensitive and sad heart—a very rottenness to the 
bones of a sensible man: while the danger is slight, and a fall not worth consideration? Nay the blessed 
Hosea inspires me with serious alarm, where he says that to us priests and rulers pertaineth the 
judgment, because we have been a snare to the watchtower; and as a net spread upon Tabor, which has 
been firmly fixed by the hunters of men’s souls, and he threatens to cut off the wicked prophets, and 
devour their judges with fire, and to cease for a while from anointing a king and princes, because they 
ruled for themselves, and not by Him. 


58. Hence again the divine Micah, unable to brook the building of Zion with blood, however you interpret 
the phrase, and of Jerusalem with iniquity, while the heads thereof judge for reward, and the priests teach 
for hire, and the prophets divine for money—what does he say will be the result of this? Zion shall be 
plowed as a field, and Jerusalem be as a lodge in a garden, and the mountain of the house be reckoned as 
a glade in a thicket. He bewails also the scarcity of the upright, there being scarcely a stalk or a gleaning 
grape left, since both the prince asketh, and the judge curries favour, so that his language is almost the 
same as the mighty David’s: Save me, O Lord, for the godly man ceaseth: and says that therefore their 
blessings shall fail them, as if wasted by the moth. 


59. Joel again summons us to wailing, and will have the ministers of the altar lament under the presence 
of famine: so far is he from allowing us to revel in the misfortunes of others: and, after sanctifying a fast, 
calling a solemn assembly, and gathering the old men, the children, and those of tender age, we ourselves 
must further haunt the temple in sackcloth and ashes, prostrated right humbly on the ground, because the 
field is wasted, and the meat-offering and the drink-offering is cut off from the house of the Lord, till we 
draw down mercy by our humiliation. 


60. What of Habakkuk? He utters more heated words, and is impatient with God Himself, and cries down, 
as it were our good Lord, because of the injustice of the judges. O Lord, how long shall I cry and Thou wilt 
not hear? Shall I cry out unto Thee of violence, and Thou wilt not save? Why dost Thou show me toil and 
labour, causing me to look upon perverseness and impiety? Judgment has been given against me, and the 
judge is a spoiler. Therefore the law is slacked, and judgment doth never go forth. Then comes the 
denunciation, and what follows upon it. Behold, ye despisers, and regard, and wonder marvellously, and 
vanish away, for I work a work. But why need I quote the whole of the denunciation? A little further on, 
however, for I think it best to add this to what has been said, after upbraiding and lamenting many of 
those who are in some respect unjust or depraved, he upbraids the leaders and teachers of wickedness, 
stigmatising vice as a foul disorder, and an intoxication and aberration of mind; charging them with giving 
their neighbours drink in order to look upon the darkness of their soul, and the dens of creeping things 
and wild beasts, viz.: the dwelling places of wicked thoughts. Such indeed they are, and such teachings do 
they discuss with us. 


61. How can it be right to pass by Malachi, who at one time brings bitter charges against the priests, and 
reproaches them with despising the name of the Lord, and explains wherein they did this, by offering 
polluted bread upon the altar, and meat which is not firstfruits, which they would not have offered to one 
of their governors, or, if they had offered it, they would have been dishonoured; yet offering these in 
fulfilment of a vow to the King of the universe, to wit, the lame and the sick, and the deformed, which are 


utterly profane and loathsome. Again he reminds them of the covenant of God, a covenant of life and 
peace, with the sons of Levi, and that they should serve Him in fear, and stand in awe of the manifestation 
of His Name. The law of truth, he says, was in his mouth, and unrighteousness was not found in his lips; 
he walked with me uprightly in peace, and turned away many from iniquity: for the priest’s lips shall keep 
knowledge, and they shall seek the law at his mouth. And how honourable and at the same time how 
fearful is the cause! for he is the messenger of the Lord Almighty. Although I pass over the following 
imprecations, as strongly worded, yet I am afraid of their truth. This however may be cited without 
offence, to our profit. Is it right, he says, to regard your sacrifice, and receive it with good will at your 
hands, as if he were most highly incensed, and rejecting their ministrations owing to their wickedness. 


62. Whenever I remember Zechariah, I shudder at the reaping-hook, and likewise at his testimony against 
the priests, his hints in reference to the celebrated Joshua, the high priest, whom he represents as 
stripped of filthy and unbecoming garments and then clothed in rich priestly apparel. As for the words 
and charges to Joshua which he puts into the angel’s mouth, let them be treated with silent respect, as 
referring perhaps to a greater and higher object than those who are many priests: but even at his right 
hand stood the devil, to resist him. A fact, in my eyes, of no slight significance, and demanding no slight 
fear and watchfulness. 


63. Who is so bold and adamantine of soul as not to tremble and be abashed at the charges and 
reproaches deliberately urged against the rest of the shepherds. A voice, he says, of the howling of the 
shepherds, for their glory is spoiled. A voice of the roaring of lions, for this hath befallen them. Does he 
not all but hear the wailing as if close at hand, and himself wail with the afflicted. A little further is a more 
striking and impassioned strain. Feed, he says, the flock of slaughter, whose possessors slay them without 
repentance, and they that sell them say, “Blessed be the Lord, for we are rich:” and their own shepherds 
are without feeling for them. Therefore, I will no more pity the inhabitants of the land, saith the Lord 
Almighty. And again: Awake, O sword, against the shepherds, and smite the shepherds, and scatter the 
sheep, and I will turn My Hand upon the shepherds; and, Mine anger is kindled against the shepherds, 
and I will visit the lambs: adding to the threat those who rule over the people. So industriously does he 
apply himself to his task that he cannot easily free himself from denunciations, and I am afraid that, did I 
refer to the whole series, I should exhaust your patience. This must then suffice for Zechariah. 


64. Passing by the elders in the book of Daniel; for it is better to pass them by, together with the Lord’s 
righteous sentence and declaration concerning them, that wickedness came from Babylon from ancient 
judges, who seemed to govern the people; how are we affected by Ezekiel, the beholder and expositor of 
the mighty mysteries and visions? By his injunction to the watchmen not to keep silence concerning vice 
and the sword impending over it, a course which would profit neither themselves nor the sinners; but 
rather to keep watch and forewarn, and thus benefit, at any rate those who gave warning, if not both 
those who spoke and those who heard? 


65. What of his further invective against the shepherds, Woe shall come upon woe, and rumour upon 
rumour, then shall they seek a vision of the prophet, but the law shall perish from the priest, and counsel 
from the ancients, and again, in these terms, Son of man, say unto her, thou art a land that is not watered, 
nor hath rain come upon thee in the day of indignation: whose princes in the midst of her are like roaring 
lions, ravening the prey, devouring souls in their might. And a little further on: Her priests have violated 
My laws and profaned My holy things, they have put no difference between the holy and profane, but all 
things were alike to them, and they hid their eyes from My Sabbaths, and I was profaned among them. He 
threatens that He will consume both the wall and them that daubed it, that is, those who sin and those 
who throw a cloak over them; as the evil rulers and priests have done, who caused the house of Israel to 
err according to their own hearts which are estranged in their lusts. 


66. I also refrain from entering into his discussion of those who feed themselves, devour the milk, clothe 
themselves with the wool, kill them that are fat, but feed not the flock, strengthen not the diseased, nor 
bind up that which is broken, nor bring again that which is driven away, nor seek that which is lost, nor 
keep watch over that which is strong, but oppress them with rigour, and destroy them with their pressure; 
so that, because there was no shepherd, the sheep were scattered over every plain and mountain, and 
became meat for all the fowls and beasts, because there was no one to seek for them and bring them 
back. What is the consequence? As I live, saith the Lord, because these things are so, and My flock 
became a prey, behold I am against the shepherds, and I will require My flock at their hands, and will 
gather them and make them My own: but the shepherds shall suffer such and such things, as bad 
shepherds ought. 


67. However, to avoid unreasonably prolonging my discourse, by an enumeration of all the prophets, and 
of the words of them all, I will mention but one more, who was known before he was formed, and 
sanctified from the womb, Jeremiah: and will pass over the rest. He longs for water over his head, and a 
fountain of tears for his eyes, that he may adequately weep for Israel; and no less does he bewail the 
depravity of its rulers. 


68. God speaks to him in reproof of the priests: The priests said not, Where is the Lord, and they that 
handled the law knew Me not; the pastors also transgressed against Me. Again He says to him: The 
pastors are become brutish, and have not sought the Lord, and therefore all their flock did not 


in another verse He is said to have been rejected by reason of a simple proverb. Here at once, when I 
observe that they laid their hands on Him, I cannot help drawing a conclusion respecting His bodily 
substance, which cannot be believed to have been a phantom, since it was capable of being touched and 
even violently handled, when He was seized and taken and led to the very brink of a precipice. For 
although He escaped through the midst of them, He had already experienced their rough treatment, and 
afterwards went His way, no doubt because the crowd (as usually happens) gave way, or was even broken 
through; but not because it was eluded as by an impalpable disguise, which, if there had been such, would 
not at all have submitted to any touch. 


“Tangere enim et tangi, nisi corpus, nulla potest res,” 


is even a sentence worthy of a place in the world’s wisdom. In short, He did himself touch others, upon 
whom He laid His hands, which were capable of being felt, and conferred the blessings of healing, which 
were not less true, not less unimaginary, than were the hands wherewith He bestowed them. He was 
therefore the very Christ of Isaiah, the healer of our sicknesses. “Surely,” says he, “He hath borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows.” Now the Greeks are accustomed to use for carry a word which also 
signifies to take away. A general promise is enough for me in passing. Whatever were the cures which 
Jesus effected, He is mine. We will come, however, to the kinds of cures. To liberate men, then, from evil 
spirits, is a cure of sickness. Accordingly, wicked spirits (just in the manner of our former example) used 
to go forth with a testimony, exclaiming, “Thou art the Son of God,”—of what God, is clear enough from 
the case itself. But they were rebuked, and ordered not to speak; precisely because Christ willed Himself 
to be proclaimed by men, not by unclean spirits, as the Son of God—even that Christ alone to whom this 
was befitting, because He had sent beforehand men through whom He might become known, and who 
were assuredly worthier preachers. It was natural to Him to refuse the proclamation of an unclean spirit, 
at whose command there was an abundance of saints. He, however, who had never been foretold (if, 
indeed, he wished to be acknowledged; for if he did not wish so much, his coming was in vain), would not 
have spurned the testimony of an alien or any sort of substance, who did not happen to have a substance 
of his own, but had descended in an alien one. And now, too, as the destroyer also of the Creator, he would 
have desired nothing better than to be acknowledged by His spirits, and to be divulged for the sake of 
being feared: only that Marcion says that his god is not feared; maintaining that a good being is not an 
object of fear, but only a judicial being, in whom reside the grounds of fear—anger, severity, judgments, 
vengeance, condemnation. But it was from fear, undoubtedly, that the evil spirits were cowed. Therefore 
they confessed that (Christ) was the Son of a God who was to be feared, because they would have an 
occasion of not submitting if there were none for fearing. Besides, He showed that He was to be feared, 
because He drave them out, not by persuasion like a good being, but by command and reproof. Or else did 
he reprove them, because they were making him an object of fear, when all the while he did not want to 
be feared? And in what manner did he wish them to go forth, when they could not do so except with fear? 
So that he fell into the dilemma of having to conduct himself contrary to his nature, whereas he might in 
his simple goodness have at once treated them with leniency. He fell, too, into another false position—of 
prevarication, when he permitted himself to be feared by the demons as the Son of the Creator, that he 
might drive them out, not indeed by his own power, but by the authority of the Creator. “He departed, and 
went into a desert place.” This was, indeed, the Creator’s customary region. It was proper that the Word 
should there appear in body, where He had aforetime, wrought in a cloud. To the gospel also was suitable 
that condition of place which had once been determined on for the law. “Let the wilderness and the 
solitary place, therefore, be glad and rejoice;” so had Isaiah promised. When “stayed” by the crowds, He 
said, “I must preach the kingdom of God to other cities also.” Had He displayed His God anywhere yet? I 
suppose as yet nowhere. But was He speaking of those who knew of another god also? I do not believe so. 
If, therefore, neither He had preached, nor they had known, any other God but the Creator, He was 
announcing the kingdom of that God whom He knew to be the only God known to those who were 
listening to Him. 


understand, and was scattered. Again, Many pastors have destroyed My vineyard, and have polluted My 
pleasant portion, till it was reduced to a trackless wilderness. He further inveighs against the pastors 
again: Woe be to the pastors that destroy and scatter the sheep of My pasture! Therefore thus saith the 
Lord against them that feed My people: Ye have scattered My flock, and driven them away, and have not 
visited them: behold I will visit upon you the evil of your doings. Moreover he bids the shepherds to howl, 
and the rams of the flock to lament, because the days of their slaughter are accomplished. 


69. Why need I speak of the things of ancient days? Who can test himself by the rules and standards 
which Paul laid down for bishops and presbyters, that they are to be temperate, soberminded, not given to 
wine, no strikers, apt to teach, blameless in all things, and beyond the reach of the wicked, without 
finding considerable deflection from the straight line of the rules? What of the regulations of Jesus for his 
disciples, when He sends them to preach? The main object of these is—not to enter into particulars—that 
they should be of such virtue, so simple and modest, and in a word, so heavenly, that the gospel should 
make its way, no less by their character than by their preaching. 


70. [am alarmed by the reproaches of the Pharisees, the conviction of the Scribes. For it is disgraceful for 
us, who ought greatly surpass them, as we are bidden, if we desire the kingdom of heaven, to be found 
more deeply sunk in vice: so that we deserve to be called serpents, a generation of vipers, and blind 
guides, who strain out a gnat and swallow a camel, or sepulchres foul within, in spite of our external 
comeliness, or platters outwardly clean, and everything else, which they are, or which is laid to their 
charge. 


71. With these thoughts I am occupied night and day: they waste my marrow, and feed upon my flesh, and 
will not allow me to be confident or to look up. They depress my soul, and abase my mind, and fetter my 
tongue, and make me consider, not the position of a prelate, or the guidance and direction of others, 
which is far beyond my powers; but how I myself am to escape the wrath to come, and to scrape off from 
myself somewhat of the rust of vice. A man must himself be cleansed, before cleansing others: himself 
become wise, that he may make others wise; become light, and then give light: draw near to God, and so 
bring others near; be hallowed, then hallow them; be possessed of hands to lead others by the hand, of 
wisdom to give advice. 


72. When will this be, say they who are swift but not sure in every thing, readily building up, readily 
throwing down. When will the lamp be upon its stand, and where is the talent? For so they call the grace. 
Those who speak thus are more fervent in friendship than in reverence. You ask me, you men of exceeding 
courage, when these things shall be, and what account I give of them? Not even extreme old age would be 
too long a limit to assign. For hoary hairs combined with prudence are better than inexperienced youth, 
well-reasoned hesitation than inconsiderate haste, and a brief reign than a long tyranny: just as a small 
portion honourably won is better than considerable possessions which are dishonourable and uncertain, a 
little gold than a great weight of lead, a little light than much darkness. 


73. But this speed, in its untrustworthiness and excessive haste, is in danger of being like the seeds which 
fell upon the rock, and, because they had no depth of earth, sprang up at once, but could not bear even 
the first heat of the sun; or like the foundation laid upon the sand, which could not even make a slight 
resistance to the rain and the winds. Woe to thee, O city, whose king is a child, says Solomon. Be not hasty 
of speech, says Solomon again, asserting that hastiness of speech is less serious than heated action. And 
who, in spite of all this, demands haste rather than security and utility? Who can mould, as clay-figures 
are modelled in a single day, the defender of the truth, who is to take his stand with Angels, and give glory 
with Archangels, and cause the sacrifice to ascend to the altar on high, and share the priesthood of Christ, 
and renew the creature, and set forth the image, and create inhabitants for the world above, aye and, 
greatest of all, be God, and make others to be God? 


74. I know Whose ministers we are, and where we are placed, and whither we are guides. I know the 
height of God, and the weakness of man, and, on the contrary, his power. Heaven is high, and the earth 
deep; and who of those who have been cast down by sin shall ascend? Who that is as yet surrounded by 
the gloom here below, and by the grossness of the flesh can purely gaze with his whole mind upon that 
whole mind, and amid unstable and visible things hold intercourse with the stable and invisible? For 
hardly may one of those who have been most specially purged, behold here even an image of the Good, as 
men see the sun in the water. Who hath measured the water with his hand, and the heaven with a span, 
and the whole earth in a measure? Who hath weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance? 
What is the place of his rest? and to whom shall he be likened? 


75. Who is it, Who made all things by His Word, and formed man by His Wisdom, and gathered into one 
things scattered abroad, and mingled dust with spirit, and compounded an animal visible and invisible, 
temporal and immortal, earthly and heavenly, able to attain to God but not to comprehend Him, drawing 
near and yet afar off. I said, I will be wise, says Solomon, but she (i.e. Wisdom) was far from me beyond 
what is: and, Verily, he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. For the joy of what we have 
discovered is no greater than the pain of what escapes us; a pain, I imagine, like that felt by those who are 
dragged, while yet thirsty, from the water, or are unable to retain what they think they hold, or are 
suddenly left in the dark by a flash of lightning. 


76. This depressed and kept me humble, and persuaded me that it was better to hear the voice of praise 
than to be an expounder of truths beyond my power; the majesty, and the height, and the dignity, and the 
pure natures scarce able to contain the brightness of God, Whom the deep covers, Whose secret place is 
darkness, since He is the purest light, which most men cannot approach unto; Who is in all this universe, 
and again is beyond the universe; Who is all goodness, and beyond all goodness; Who enlightens the mind, 
and escapes the quickness and height of the mind, ever retiring as much as He is apprehended, and by 
His flight and stealing away when grasped, withdrawing to the things above one who is enamoured of 
Him. 


77. Such and so great is the object of our longing zeal, and such a man should he be, who prepares and 
conducts souls to their espousals. For myself, I feared to be cast, bound hand and foot, from the bride- 
chamber, for not having on a wedding-garment, and for having rashly intruded among those who there sit 
at meat. And yet I had been invited from my youth, if I may speak of what most men know not, and had 
been cast upon Him from the womb, and presented by the promise of my mother, afterwards confirmed in 
the hour of danger: and my longing grew up with it, and my reason agreed to it, and I gave as an offering 
my all to Him Who had won me and saved me, my property, my fame, my health, my very words, from 
which I only gained the advantage of being able to despise them, and of having something in comparison 
of which I preferred Christ. And the words of God were made sweet as honeycombs to me, and I cried 
after knowledge and lifted up my voice for wisdom. There was moreover the moderation of anger, the 
curbing of the tongue, the restraint of the eyes, the discipline of the belly, and the trampling under foot of 
the glory which clings to the earth. I speak foolishly, but it shall be said, in these pursuits I was perhaps 
not inferior to many. 


78. One branch of philosophy is, however, too high for me, the commission to guide and govern souls—and 
before I have rightly learned to submit to a shepherd, or have had my soul duly cleansed, the charge of 
caring for a flock: especially in times like these, when a man, seeing everyone else rushing hither and 
thither in confusion, is content to flee from the melee and escape, in sheltered retirement, from the storm 
and gloom of the wicked one: when the members are at war with one another, and the slight remains of 
love, which once existed, have departed, and priest is a mere empty name, since, as it is said, contempt 
has been poured upon princes. 


79. Would that it were merely empty! And now may their blasphemy fall upon the head of the ungodly! All 
fear has been banished from souls, shamelessness has taken its place, and knowledge and the deep things 
of the Spirit are at the disposal of anyone who will; and we all become pious by simply condemning the 
impiety of others; and we claim the services of ungodly judges, and fling that which is holy to the dogs, 
and cast pearls before swine, by publishing divine things in the hearing of profane souls, and, wretches 
that we are, carefully fulfil the prayers of our enemies, and are not ashamed to go a whoring with our own 
inventions. Moabites and Ammonites, who were not permitted even to enter the Church of the Lord, 
frequent our most holy rites. We have opened to all not the gates of righteousness, but, doors of railing 
and partizan arrogance; and the first place among us is given, not to one who in the fear of God refrains 
from even an idle word, but to him who can revile his neighbour most fluently, whether explicitly, or by 
covert allusion; who rolls beneath his tongue mischief and iniquity, or to speak more accurately, the poison 
of asps. 


80. We observe each other’s sins, not to bewail them, but to make them subjects of reproach, not to heal 
them, but to aggravate them, and excuse our own evil deeds by the wounds of our neighbours. Bad and 
good men are distinguished not according to personal character, but by their disagreement or friendship 
with ourselves. We praise one day what we revile the next, denunciation at the hands of others is a 
passport to our admiration; so magnanimous are we in our viciousness, that everything is frankly forgiven 
to impiety. 


81. Everything has reverted to the original state of things before the world, with its present fair order and 
form, came into being. The general confusion and irregularity cry for some organising hand and power. 
Or, if you will, it is like a battle at night by the faint light of the moon, when none can discern the faces of 
friends or foes; or like a sea fight on the surge, with the driving winds, and boiling foam, and dashing 
waves, and crashing vessels, with the thrusts of poles, the pipes of boatswains, the groans of the fallen, 
while we make our voices heard above the din, and not knowing what to do, and having, alas! no 
opportunity for showing our valour, assail one another, and fall by one another’s hands. 


82. Nor indeed is there any distinction between the state of the people and that of the priesthood: but it 
seems to me to be a simple fulfilment of the ancient curse, “As with the people so with the priest.” Nor 
again are the great and eminent men affected otherwise than the majority; nay, they are openly at war 
with the priests, and their piety is an aid to their powers of persuasion. And indeed, provided that it be on 
behalf of the faith, and of the highest and most important questions, let them be thus disposed, and I 
blame them not; nay, to say the truth, I go so far as to praise and congratulate them. Yea! would that I 
were one of those who contend and incur hatred for the truth’s sake: or rather, I can boast of being one of 
them. For better is a laudable war than a peace which severs a man from God: and therefore it is that the 
Spirit arms the gentle warrior, as one who is able to wage war in a good cause. 


83. But at the present time there are some who go to war even about small matters and to no purpose, 


and, with great ignorance and audacity, accept, as an associate in their ill-doing, anyone whoever he may 
be. Then everyone makes the faith his pretext, and this venerable name is dragged into their private 
quarrels. Consequently, as was probable, we are hated, even among the Gentiles, and, what is harder still, 
we cannot say that this is without just cause. Nay, even the best of our own people are scandalized, while 
this result is not surprising in the case of the multitude, who are ill-disposed to accept anything that is 
good. 


84. Sinners are planning upon our backs; and what we devise against each other, they turn against us all: 
and we have become a new spectacle, not to angels and men, as says Paul, that bravest of athletes, in his 
contest with principalities and powers, but to almost all wicked men, and at every time and place, in the 
public squares, at carousals, at festivities, and times of sorrow. Nay, we have already—I can scarcely 
speak of it without tears—been represented on the stage, amid the laughter of the most licentious, and 
the most popular of all dialogues and scenes is the caricature of a Christian. 


85. These are the results of our intestine warfare, and our extreme readiness to strive about goodness and 
gentleness, and our inexpedient excess of love for God. Wrestling, or any other athletic contest, is only 
permitted according to fixed laws, and the man will be shouted down and disgraced, and lose the victory, 
who breaks the laws of wrestling, or acts unfairly in any other contest, contrary to the rules laid down for 
the contest, however able and skilful he may be; and shall anyone contend for Christ in an unchristlike 
manner, and yet be pleasing to peace for having fought unlawfully in her name. 


86. Yea, even now, when Christ is invoked, the devils tremble, and not even by our ill-doing has the power 
of this Name been extinguished, while we are not ashamed to insult a cause and name so venerable; 
shouting it, and having it shouted in return, almost in public, and every day; for My Name is blasphemed 
among the Gentiles because of you. 


87. Of external warfare I am not afraid, nor of that wild beast, and fulness of evil, who has now arisen 
against the churches, though he may threaten fire, sword, wild beasts, precipices, chasms; though he may 
show himself more inhuman than all previous madmen, and discover fresh tortures of greater severity. I 
have one remedy for them all, one road to victory; I will glory in Christ namely, death for Christ’s sake. 


88. For my own warfare, however, I am at a loss what course to pursue, what alliance, what word of 
wisdom, what grace to devise, with what panoply to arm myself, against the wiles of the wicked one. What 
Moses is to conquer him by stretching out his hands upon the mount, in order that the cross, thus typified 
and prefigured, may prevail? What Joshua, as his successor, arrayed alongside the Captain of the Lord’s 
hosts? What David, either by harping, or fighting with his sling, and girded by God with strength unto the 
battle, and with his fingers trained to war? What Samuel, praying and sacrificing for the people, and 
anointing as king one who can gain the victory? What Jeremiah, by writing lamentations for Israel, is fitly 
to lament these things? 


89. Who will cry aloud, Spare Thy People, O Lord, and give not Thine heritage to reproach, that the 
nations should rule over them? What Noah, and Job, and Daniel, who are reckoned together as men of 
prayer, will pray for us, that we may have a slight respite from warfare, and recover ourselves, and 
recognize one another for a while, and no longer, instead of united Israel, be Judah and Israel, Rehoboam 
and Jeroboam, Jerusalem and Samaria, in turn delivered up because of our sins, and in turn lamented. 


90. For I own that I am too weak for this warfare, and therefore turned my back, hiding my face in the 
rout, and sat solitary, because I was filled with bitterness and sought to be silent, understanding that it is 
an evil time, that the beloved had kicked, that we were become backsliding children, who are the 
luxuriant vine, the true vine, all fruitful, all beautiful, springing up splendidly with showers from on high. 
For the diadem of beauty, the signet of glory, the crown of magnificence has been changed for me into 
shame; and if anyone, in face of these things, is daring and courageous, he has my blessing on his daring 
and courage. 


91. I have said nothing yet of the internal warfare within ourselves, and in our passions, in which we are 
engaged night and day against the body of our humiliation, either secretly or openly, and against the tide 
which tosses and whirls us hither and thither, by the aid of our senses and other sources of the pleasures 
of this life; and against the miry clay in which we have been fixed; and against the law of sin, which wars 
against the law of the spirit, and strives to destroy the royal image in us, and all the divine emanation 
which has been bestowed upon us; so that it is difficult for anyone, either by a long course of philosophic 
training, and gradual separation of the noble and enlightened part of the soul from that which is debased 
and yoked with darkness, or by the mercy of God, or by both together, and by a constant practice of 
looking upward, to overcome the depressing power of matter. And before a man has, as far as possible, 
gained this superiority, and sufficiently purified his mind, and far surpassed his fellows in nearness to 
God, I do not think it safe for him to be entrusted with the rule over souls, or the office of mediator (for 
such, I take it, a priest is) between God and man. 


92. What is it that has induced this fear in me, that, instead of supposing me to be needlessly afraid, you 
may highly commend my foresight? I hear from Moses himself, when God spake to him, that, although 
many were bidden to come to the mount, one of whom was even Aaron, with his two sons who were 


priests, and seventy elders of the senate, the rest were ordered to worship afar off, and Moses alone to 
draw near, and the people were not to go up with him. For it is not everyone who may draw near to God, 
but only one who, like Moses, can bear the glory of God. Moreover, before this, when the law was first 
given, the trumpet-blasts, and lightnings, and thunders, and darkness, and the smoke of the whole 
mountain, and the terrible threats that if even a beast touched the mountain it should be stoned, and 
other like alarms, kept back the rest of the people, for whom it was a great privilege, after careful 
purification, merely to hear the voice of God. But Moses actually went up and entered into the cloud, and 
was charged with the law, and received the tables, which belong, for the multitude, to the letter, but, for 
those who are above the multitude, to the spirit. 


93. I hear again that Nadab and Abihu, for having merely offered incense with strange fire, were with 
strange fire destroyed, the instrument of their impiety being used for their punishment, and their 
destruction following at the very time and place of their sacrilege; and not even their father Aaron, who 
was next to Moses in the favor of God, could save them. I know also of Eli the priest, and a little later of 
Uzzah, the former made to pay the penalty for his sons’ transgression, in daring to violate the sacrifices 
by an untimely exaction of the first fruits of the cauldrons, although he did not condone their impiety, but 
frequently rebuked them; the other, because he only touched the ark, which was being thrown off the cart 
by the ox, and though he saved it, was himself destroyed, in God’s jealousy for the reverence due to the 
ark. 


94. I know also that not even bodily blemishes in either priests or victims passed without notice, but that 
it was required by the law that perfect sacrifices must be offered by perfect men—a symbol, I take it, of 
integrity of soul. It was not lawful for everyone to touch the priestly vesture, or any of the holy vessels; 
nor might the sacrifices themselves be consumed except by the proper persons, and at the proper time 
and place; nor might the anointing oil nor the compounded incense be imitated; nor might anyone enter 
the temple who was not in the most minute particular pure in both soul and body; so far was the Holy of 
holies removed from presumptuous access, that it might be entered by one man only once a year; so far 
were the veil, and the mercy-seat, and the ark, and the Cherubim, from the general gaze and touch. 


95. Since then I knew these things, and that no one is worthy of the mightiness of God, and the sacrifice, 
and priesthood, who has not first presented himself to God, a living, holy sacrifice, and set forth the 
reasonable, well-pleasing service, and sacrificed to God the sacrifice of praise and the contrite spirit, 
which is the only sacrifice required of us by the Giver of all; how could I dare to offer to Him the external 
sacrifice, the antitype of the great mysteries, or clothe myself with the garb and name of priest, before my 
hands had been consecrated by holy works; before my eyes had been accustomed to gaze safely upon 
created things, with wonder only for the Creator, and without injury to the creature; before my ear had 
been sufficiently opened to the instruction of the Lord, and He had opened mine ear to hear without 
heaviness, and had set a golden earring with precious sardius, that is, a wise man’s word in an obedient 
ear; before my mouth had been opened to draw in the Spirit, and opened wide to be filled with the spirit 
of speaking mysteries and doctrines; and my lips bound, to use the words of wisdom, by divine knowledge, 
and, as I would add, loosed in due season: before my tongue had been filled with exultation, and become 
an instrument of Divine melody, awaking with glory, awaking right early, and laboring till it cleave to my 
jaws: before my feet had been set upon the rock, made like hart’s feet, and my footsteps directed in a 
godly fashion so that they should not well-nigh slip, nor slip at all; before all my members had become 
instruments of righteousness, and all mortality had been put off, and swallowed up of life, and had yielded 
to the Spirit? 


96. Who is the man, whose heart has never been made to burn, as the Scriptures have been opened to 
him, with the pure words of God which have been tried in a furnace; who has not, by a triple inscription of 
them upon the breadth of his heart, attained the mind of Christ; nor been admitted to the treasures which 
to most men remain hidden, secret, and dark, to gaze upon the riches therein? and become able to enrich 
others, comparing spiritual things with spiritual. 


97. Who is the man who has never beheld, as our duty is to behold it, the fair beauty of the Lord, nor has 
visited His temple, or rather, become the temple of God, and the habitation of Christ in the Spirit? Who is 
the man who has never recognized the correlation and distinction between figures and the truth, so that 
by withdrawing from the former and cleaving to the latter, and by thus escaping from the oldness of the 
letter and serving the newness of the spirit, he may clean pass over to grace from the law, which finds its 
spiritual fulfilment in the dissolution of the body. 


98. Who is the man who has never, by experience and contemplation, traversed the entire series of the 
titles and powers of Christ, both those more lofty ones which originally were His, and those more lowly 
ones which He later assumed for our sake—viz.: God, the Son, the Image, the Word, the Wisdom, the 
Truth, the Light, the Life, the Power, the Vapour, the Emanation, the Effulgence, the Maker, the King, the 
Head, the Law, the Way, the Door, the Foundation, the Rock, the Pearl, the Peace, the Righteousness, the 
Sanctification, the Redemption, the Man, the Servant, the Shepherd, the Lamb, the High Priest, the 
Victim, the Firstborn before creation, the Firstborn from the dead, the Resurrection: who is the man who 
hearkens, but pays no heed, to these names so pregnant with reality, and has never yet held communion 
with, nor been made partaker of, the Word, in any of the real relations signified by each of these names 


which He bears? 


99. Who, in fine, is the man who, although he has never applied himself to, nor learnt to speak, the hidden 
wisdom of God in a mystery, although he is still a babe, still fed with milk, still of those who are not 
numbered in Israel, nor enrolled in the army of God, although he is not yet able to take up the Cross of 
Christ like a man, although he is possibly not yet one of the more honorable members, yet will joyfully and 
eagerly accept his appointment as head of the fulness of Christ? No one, if he will listen to my judgment 
and accept my advice! This is of all things most to be feared, this is the extremest of dangers in the eyes 
of everyone who understands the magnitude of success, the utter ruin of failure. 


100. Let others sail for merchandise, I used to say, and cross the wide oceans, and constantly contend 
with winds and waves, to gain great wealth, if so it should chance, and run great risks in their eagerness 
for sailing and merchandise; but, for my part, I greatly prefer to stay ashore and plough a short but 
pleasant furrow, saluting at a respectful distance the sea and its gains, to live as best I can upon a poor 
and scanty store of barley-bread, and drag my life along in safety and calm, rather than expose myself to 
so long and great a risk for the sake of great gains. 


101. For one in high estate, if he fail to make further progress and to disseminate virtue still more widely, 
and contents himself with slight results, incurs punishment, as having spent a great light upon the 
illumination of a little house, or girt round the limbs of a boy the full armor of a man. On the contrary, a 
man of low estate may with safety assume a light burden, and escape the risk of the ridicule and 
increased danger which would attend him if he attempted a task beyond his powers. For, as we have 
heard, it is not seemly for a man to build a tower, unless he has sufficient to finish it. 


102. Such is the defence which I have been able to make, perhaps at immoderate length, for my flight. 
Such are the reasons which, to my pain and possibly to yours, carried me away from you, my friends and 
brothers; yet, as it seemed to me at the time, with irresistible force. My longing after you, and the sense of 
your longing for me, have, more than anything else, led to my return, for nothing inclines us so strongly to 
love as mutual affection. 


103. In the next place there was my care, my duty, the hoar hairs and weakness of my holy parents, who 
were more greatly distressed on my account than by their advanced age—of this Patriarch Abraham 
whose person is honored by me, and numbered among the angels, and of Sarah, who travailed in my 
spiritual birth by instructing me in the truth. Now, I had specially pledged myself to become the stay of 
their old age and the support of their weakness, a pledge which, to the best of my power, I have fulfilled, 
even at the expense of philosophy itself, the most precious of possessions and titles to me; or, to speak 
more truly, although I made it the first object of my philosophy to appear to be no philosopher, I could not 
bear that my labor in consequence of a single purpose should be wasted, nor yet that blessing should be 
lost, which one of the saints of old is said to have stolen from his father, whom he deceived by the food 
which he offered to him, and the hairy appearance he assumed, thus attaining a good object by 
disgraceful trickery. These are the two causes of my submission and tractability. Nor is it, perchance, 
unreasonable that my arguments should yield and submit to them both, for there is a time to be 
conquered, as I also think there is for every purpose, and it is better to be honorably overcome than to 
win a dangerous and lawless victory. 


104. There is a third reason of the highest importance which I will further mention, and then dismiss the 
rest. I remembered the days of old, and, recurring to one of the ancient histories, drew counsel for myself 
therefrom as to my present conduct; for let us not suppose these events to have been recorded without a 
purpose, nor that they are a mere assemblage of words and deeds gathered together for the pastime of 
those who listen to them, as a kind of bait for the ears, for the sole purpose of giving pleasure. Let us 
leave such jesting to the legends and the Greeks, who think but little of the truth, and enchant ear and 
mind by the charm of their fictions and the daintiness of their style. 


105. We however, who extend the accuracy of the Spirit to the merest stroke and tittle, will never admit 
the impious assertion that even the smallest matters were dealt with haphazard by those who have 
recorded them, and have thus been borne in mind down to the present day: on the contrary, their purpose 
has been to supply memorials and instructions for our consideration under similar circumstances, should 
such befall us, and that the examples of the past might serve as rules and models, for our warning and 
imitation. 


106. What then is the story, and wherein lies its application? For, perhaps, it would not be amiss to relate 
it, for the general security. Jonah also was fleeing from the face of God, or rather, thought that he was 
fleeing: but he was overtaken by the sea, and the storm, and the lot, and the whale’s belly, and the three 
days’ entombment, the type of a greater mystery. He fled from having to announce the dread and awful 
message to the Ninevites, and from being subsequently, if the city was saved by repentance, convicted of 
falsehood: not that he was displeased at the salvation of the wicked, but he was ashamed of being made 
an instrument of falsehood, and exceedingly zealous for the credit of prophecy, which was in danger of 
being destroyed in his person, since most men are unable to penetrate the depth of the Divine 
dispensation in such cases. 


107. But, as I have learned from a man skilled in these subjects, and able to grasp the depth of the 
prophet, by means of a reasonable explanation of what seems unreasonable in the history, it was not this 
which caused Jonah to flee, and carried him to Joppa and again from Joppa to Tarshish, when he entrusted 
his stolen self to the sea: for it was not likely that such a prophet should be ignorant of the design of God, 
viz., to bring about, by means of the threat, the escape of the Ninevites from the threatened doom, 
according to His great wisdom, and unsearchable judgments, and according to His ways which are beyond 
our tracing and finding out; nor that, if he knew this he would refuse to co-operate with God in the use of 
the means which He designed for their salvation. Besides, to imagine that Jonah hoped to hide himself at 
sea, and escape by his flight the great eye of God, is surely utterly absurd and stupid, and unworthy of 
credit, not only in the case of a prophet, but even in the case of any sensible man, who has only a slight 
perception of God, Whose power is over all. 


108. On the contrary, as my instructor said, and as Iam myself convinced, Jonah knew better than any one 
the purpose of his message to the Ninevites, and that, in planning his flight, although he changed his 
place, he did not escape from God. Nor is this possible for any one else, either by concealing himself in 
the bosom of the earth, or in the depths of the sea, or by soaring on wings, if there be any means of doing 
so, and rising into the air, or by abiding in the lowest depths of hell, or by enveloping himself in a thick 
cloud, or by any other of the many devices for ensuring escape. For God alone of all things cannot be 
escaped from or contended with; if He wills to seize and bring them under His hand, He outstrips the 
swift, He outwits the wise, He overthrows the strong, He abases the lofty, He subdues rashness, He 
represses power. 


109. Jonah then was not ignorant of the mighty hand of God, with which he threatened other men, nor did 
he imagine that he could utterly escape the Divine power; this we are not to believe: but when he saw the 
falling away of Israel, and perceived the passing over of the grace of prophecy to the Gentiles—this was 
the cause of his retirement from preaching and of his delay in fulfilling the command; accordingly he left 
the watchtower of joy, for this is the meaning of Joppa in Hebrew, I mean his former dignity and 
reputation, and flung himself into the deep of sorrow: and hence he is tempest-tossed, and falls asleep, 
and is wrecked, and aroused from sleep, and taken by lot, and confesses his flight, and is cast into sea, 
and swallowed, but not destroyed, by the whale; but there he calls upon God, and, marvellous as it is, on 
the third day he, like Christ, is delivered: but my treatment of this topic must stand over, and shall shortly, 
if God permit, be more deliberately worked out. 


110. Now however, to return to my original point, the thought and question occurred to me, that although 
he might possibly meet with some indulgence, if reluctant to prophesy, for the cause which I mentioned— 
yet, in my own case, what could be said, what defence could be made, if I longer remained restive, and 
rejected the yoke of ministry, which, though I know not whether to call it light or heavy, had at any rate 
been laid upon me. 


111. For if it be granted, and this alone can be strongly asserted in such matters, that we are far too low 
to perform the priest’s office before God, and that we can only be worthy of the sanctuary after we have 
become worthy of the Church, and worthy of the post of president, after being worthy of the sanctuary, 
yet some one else may perhaps refuse to acquit us on the charge of disobedience. Now terrible are the 
threatenings against disobedience, and terrible are the penalties which ensue upon it; as indeed are those 
on the other side, if, instead of being reluctant, and shrinking back, and concealing ourselves as Saul did 
among his father’s stuff—although called to rule but for a short time—if, I say, we come forward readily, as 
though to a slight and most easy task, whereas it is not safe even to resign it, nor to amend by second 
thoughts our first. 


112. On this account I had much toilsome consideration to discover my duty, being set in the midst 
betwixt two fears, of which the one held me back, the other urged me on. For a long while I was at a loss 
between them, and after wavering from side to side, and, like a current driven by inconstant winds, 
inclining first in this direction, then in that, I at last yielded to the stronger, and the fear of disobedience 
overcame me, and has carried me off. Pray, mark how accurately and justly I hold the balance between the 
fears, neither desiring an office not given to me, nor rejecting it when given. The one course marks the 
rash, the other the disobedient, both the undisciplined. My position lies between those who are too bold, 
or too timid; more timid than those who rush at every position, more bold than those who avoid them all. 
This is my judgment on the matter. 


113. Moreover, to distinguish still more clearly between them, we have, against the fear of office, a 
possible help in the law of obedience, inasmuch as God in His goodness rewards our faith, and makes a 
perfect ruler of the man who has confidence in Him, and places all his hopes in Him; but against the 
danger of disobedience I know of nothing which can help us, and of no ground to encourage our 
confidence. For it is to be feared that we shall have to hear these words concerning those who have been 
entrusted to us: I will require their souls at your hands; and, Because ye have rejected me, and not been 
leaders and rulers of my people, I also will reject you, that I should not be king over you; and, As ye 
refused to hearken to My voice, and turned a stubborn back, and were disobedient, so shall it be when ye 
call upon Me, and I will not regard nor give ear to your prayer. God forbid that these words should come 
to us from the just Judge, for when we sing of His mercy we must also by all means sing of His judgment. 


114. I resort once again to history, and on considering the men of best repute in ancient days, who were 
ever preferred by grace to the office of ruler or prophet, I discover that some readily complied with the 
call, others deprecated the gift, and that neither those who drew back were blamed for timidity, nor those 
who came forward for eagerness. The former stood in awe of the greatness of the ministry, the latter 
trustfully obeyed Him Who called them. Aaron was eager, but Moses resisted, Isaiah readily submitted, 
but Jeremiah was afraid of his youth, and did not venture to prophesy until he had received from God a 
promise and power beyond his years. 


115. By these arguments I charmed myself, and by degrees my soul relaxed and became ductile, like iron, 
and time came to the aid of my arguments, and the testimonies of God, to which I had entrusted my whole 
life, were my counsellors. Therefore I was not rebellious, neither turned away back, saith my Lord, when, 
instead of being called to rule, He was led, as a sheep to the slaughter; but I fell down and humbled 
myself under the mighty hand of God, and asked pardon for my former idleness and disobedience, if this is 
at all laid to my charge. I held my peace, but I will not hold my peace for ever: I withdrew for a little 
while, till I had considered myself and consoled my grief: but now I am commissioned to exalt Him in the 
congregation of the people, and praise Him in the seat of the elders. If my former conduct deserved 
blame, my present action merits pardon. 


116. What further need is there of words. Here am I, my pastors and fellow-pastors, here am I, thou holy 
flock, worthy of Christ, the Chief Shepherd, here am I, my father, utterly vanquished, and your subject 
according to the laws of Christ rather than according to those of the land: here is my obedience, reward it 
with your blessing. Lead me with your prayers, guide me with your words, establish me with your spirit. 
The blessing of the father establisheth the houses of children, and would that both I and this spiritual 
house may be established, the house which I have longed for, which I pray may be my rest for ever, when I 
have been passed on from the church here to the church yonder, the general assembly of the firstborn, 
who are written in heaven. 


117. Such is my defence: its reasonableness I have set forth: and may the God of peace, Who made both 
one, and has restored us to each other, Who setteth kings upon thrones, and raiseth up the poor out of the 
dust and lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill, Who chose David His servant and took him away from 
the sheepfolds, though he was the least and youngest of the sons of Jesse, Who gave the word to those 
who preach the gospel with great power for the perfection of the gospel,—may He Himself hold me by my 
right hand, and guide me with His counsel, and receive me with glory, Who is a Shepherd to shepherds 
and a Guide to guides: that we may feed His flock with knowledge, not with the instruments of a foolish 
shepherd, according to the blessing, and not according to the curse pronounced against the men of 
former days: may He give strength and power unto his people, and Himself present to Himself His flock 
resplendent and spotless and worthy of the fold on high, in the habitation of them that rejoice, in the 
splendour of the saints, so that in His temple everyone, both flock and shepherds together may say, Glory, 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, to Whom be all glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


ORATION III 
TO THOSE WHO HAD INVITED HIM, AND NOT COME TO RECEIVE HIM 


(About Easter a.d. 362.) 


I. How slow you are, my friends and brethren, to come to listen to my words, though you were so swift in 
tyrannizing over me, and tearing me from my Citadel Solitude, which I had embraced in preference to 
everything else, and as coadjutress and mother of the divine ascent, and as deifying man, I had especially 
admired, and had set before me as the guide of my whole life. How is it that, now you have got it, you thus 
despise what you so greatly desired to obtain, and seem to be better able to desire the absent than to 
enjoy the present; as though you preferred to possess my teaching rather than to profit by it? Yes, I may 
even say this to you: “I became a surfeit unto you before you tasted of me, or gave me a trial”—which is 
most strange. 


II. And neither did you entertain me as a guest, nor, if 1 may make a remark of a more compassionate kind, 
did you allow yourselves to be entertained by me, reverencing this command if nothing else; nor did you 
take me by the hand, as beginning a new task; nor encourage me in my timidity, nor console me for the 
violence I had suffered; but—I shrink from saying it, though say it I must—you made my festival no 
festival, and received me with no happy introduction; and you mingled the solemn festival with sorrow, 
because it lacked that which most of all would have contributed to its happiness, the presence of you my 
conquerors, for it would not be true to call you people who love me. So easily is anything despised which 
is easily conquered, and the proud receives attention, while he who is humble before God is slighted. 


III. What will ye? Shall I be judged by you, or shall I be your judge? Shall I pass a verdict, or receive one, 
for I hope to be acquitted if I be judged, and if I give sentence, to give it against you justly? The charge 
against you is that you do not answer my love with equal measure, nor do you repay my obedience with 
honour, nor do you pledge the future to me by your present alacrity—though even if you had, I could 
hardly have believed it. But each of you has something which he prefers to both the old and the new 


Pastor, neither reverencing the grey hairs of the one, nor calling out the youthful spirit of the other. 


IV. There is a Banquet in the Gospels, and a hospitable Host and friends; and the Banquet is most 
pleasant, for it is the marriage of His Son. He calleth them, but they come not: He is angry, and—I pass 
over the interval for fear of bad omen—but, to speak gently, He filleth the Banquet with others. God forbid 
that this should be your case; but yet you have treated me (how shall I put it gently?) with as much 
haughtiness or boldness as they who after being called to a feast rise up against it, and insult their host; 
for you, though you are not of the number of those who are without, or are invited to the marriage, but 
are yourselves those who invited me, and bound me to the Holy Table, and shewed me the glory of the 
Bridal Chamber, then deserted me (this is the most splendid thing about you)—one to his field, another to 
his newly bought yoke of oxen, another to his just-married wife, another to some other trifling matter; you 
were all scattered and dispersed, caring little for the Bridechamber and the Bridegroom. 


V. On this account I was filled with despondency and perplexity—for I will not keep silence about what I 
have suffered—and I was very near withholding the discourse which I was minded to bestow as a 
Marriage-gift, the most beautiful and precious of all I had; and I very nearly let it loose upon you, whom, 
now that the violence had once been done to me, I greatly longed for: for I thought I could get from this a 
splendid theme, and because my love sharpened my tongue—love which is very hot and ready for 
accusation when it is stirred to jealousy by grief which it conceives from some unexpected neglect. If any 
of you has been pierced with love’s sting, and has felt himself neglected, he knows the feeling, and will 
pardon one who so suffers, because he himself has been near the same frenzy. 


VI. But it is not permitted to me at the present time to say to you anything upbraiding; and God forbid I 
ever should. And even now perhaps I have reproached you more than in due measure, the Sacred Flock, 
the praise-worthy nurselings of Christ, the Divine inheritance; by which, O God, Thou art rich, even wert 
Thou poor in all other respects. To Thee, I think, are fitting those words, “The lot is fallen unto Thee in a 
fair ground: yea Thou hast the goodliest heritage.” Nor will I allow that the most populous cities or the 
broadest flocks have any advantage over us, the little ones of the smallest of all the tribes of Israel, of the 
least of the thousands of Judah, of the little Bethlehem among cities, where Christ was born and is from 
the beginning well-known and worshipped; amongst those whom the Father is exalted, and the Son is held 
to be equal to Him, and the Holy Ghost is glorified with Them: we who are of one soul, who mind the same 
thing, who in nothing injure the Trinity, neither by preferring One Person above another, nor by cutting off 
any: as those bad umpires and measurers of the Godhead do, who by magnifying One Person more than is 
fit, diminish and insult the whole. 


VII. But do ye also, if you bear me any good will—ye who are my husbandry, my vineyard, my own bowels, 
or rather His Who is our common Father, for in Christ he hath begotten you through the Gospels—shew to 
us also some respect. It is only fair, since we have honoured you above all else: ye are my witnesses, ye, 
and they who have placed in our hands this—shall I say Authority, or Service? And if to him that loveth 
most is due, how shall I measure the love, for which I have made you my debtors by my own love? Rather, 
shew respect for yourselves, and the Image committed to your care, and Him Who committed it, and the 
Sufferings of Christ, and your hopes therefrom, holding fast the faith which ye have received, and in 
which ye were brought up, by which also ye are being saved, and trust to save others (for not many, be 
well assured, can boast of what you can), and reckoning piety to consist, not in often speaking about God, 
but in silence for the most part, for the tongue is a dangerous thing to men, if it be not governed by 
reason. Believe that listening is always less dangerous than talking, just as learning about God is more 
pleasant than teaching. Leave the more accurate search into these questions to those who are the 
Stewards of the Word; and for yourselves, worship a little in words, but more by your actions, and rather 
by keeping the Law than by admiring the Lawgiver; shew your love for Him by fleeing from wickedness, 
pursuing after virtue, living in the Spirit, walking in the Spirit, drawing your knowledge from Him, 
building upon the foundation of the faith, not wood or hay or stubble, weak materials and easily spent 
when the fire shall try our works or destroy them; but gold, silver, precious stones, which remain and 
stand. 


VIUI. So may ye act, and so may ye honour us, whether present or absent, whether taking your part in our 
sermons, or preferring to do something else: and may ye be the children of God, pure and unblamable, in 
the midst of a crooked and perverse generation: and may ye never be entangled in the snares of the 
wicked that go round about, or bound with the chain of your sins. May the Word in you never be 
smothered with cares of this life and so ye become unfruitful: but may ye walk in the King’s Highway, 
turning aside neither to the right hand nor to the left, but led by the Spirit through the strait gate. Then 
all our affairs shall prosper, both now and at the inquest There, in Christ Jesus our Lord, to Whom be the 
glory for ever. Amen. 


ORATION VII 
PANEGYRIC ON HIS BROTHER S. CAESARIUS 


The date of this Oration is probably the spring of a.d. 369. It is placed by S. Jerome first among S. 
Gregory’s Orations. Caesarius, the Saint’s younger brother, was born probably about a.d. 330. Educated 


in his early years at home, he studied later in the schools of Alexandria, where he attained great 
proficiency in mathematics, astronomy, and, especially, in medicine. On his return from Alexandria, he was 
offered by the Emperor Constantius, in response to a public petition, an honourable and lucrative post at 
Byzantium, but was prevailed upon by Gregory to return with him to Nazianzus. After a while he went 
back to Byzantium, and, on the accession of Julian, was pressed to retain his appointment at court, and 
did so, in spite of Gregory’s reproaches, until Julian, who had long been trying to win him from 
Christianity, at last invited him to a public discussion. Caesarius, in spite of the specious arguments of the 
Emperor, gained the day, but, having now distinctly declared himself a Christian, could no longer remain 
at court. On the death of Julian, he was esteemed and promoted by successive Emperors, until he received 
from Valens the office of treasurer of Bithynia. The exact character of this office and its rank are still 
undecided by historical writers, some of whom attribute to him other offices not mentioned by S. Gregory, 
which most probably were filled by a namesake. On the 11th of October a.d. 368 the city of Nicaea was 
almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake and Caesarius miraculously escaped with his life. Impressed 
by his escape, he received Holy Baptism, and formed plans for retiring from office and (as it seems) 
devoting himself to a life of ascetic discipline, which were dissipated by his early and sudden death. 


1. It may be, my friends, my brethren, my fathers (ye who are dear to me in reality as well as in name) 
that you think that I, who am about to pay the sad tribute of lamentation to him who has departed, am 
eager to undertake the task, and shall, as most men delight to do, speak at great length and in eloquent 
style. And so some of you, who have had like sorrows to bear, are prepared to join in my mourning and 
lamentation, in order to bewail your own griefs in mine, and learn to feel pain at the afflictions of a friend, 
while others are looking to feast their ears in the enjoyment of my words. For they suppose that I must 
needs make my misfortune an occasion for display—as was once my wont, when possessed of a 
superabundance of earthly things, and ambitious, above all, of oratorical renown—before I looked up to 
Him Who is the true and highest Word, and gave all up to God, from Whom all things come, and took God 
for all in all. Now pray do not think this of me, if you wish to think of me aright. For I am neither going to 
lament for him who is gone more than is good—as I should not approve of such conduct even in others— 
nor am I going to praise him beyond due measure. Albeit that language is a dear and especially proper 
tribute to one gifted with it, and eulogy to one who was exceedingly fond of my words—aye, not only a 
tribute, but a debt, the most just of all debts. But even in my tears and admiration I must respect the law 
which regards such matters: nor is this alien to our philosophy; for he says The memory of the just is 
accompanied with eulogies, and also, Let tears fall down over the dead, and begin to lament, as if thou 
hadst suffered great harm thyself: removing us equally from insensibility and immoderation. I shall 
proceed then, not only to exhibit the weakness of human nature, but also to put you in mind of the dignity 
of the soul, and, giving such consolation as is due to those who are in sorrow, transfer our grief, from that 
which concerns the flesh and temporal things, to those things which are spiritual and eternal. 


2. The parents of Caesarius, to take first the point which best becomes me, are known to you all. Their 
excellence you are eager to notice, and hear of with admiration, and share in the task of setting it forth to 
any, if there be such, who know it not: for no single man is able to do so entirely, and the task is one 
beyond the powers of a single tongue, however laborious, however zealous. Among the many and great 
points for which they are to be celebrated (I trust I may not seem extravagant in praising my own family) 
the greatest of all, which more than any other stamps their character, is piety. By their hoar hairs they lay 
claim to reverence, but they are no less venerable for their virtue than for their age; for while their bodies 
are bent beneath the burden of their years, their souls renew their youth in God. 


3. His father was well grafted out of the wild olive tree into the good one, and so far partook of its fatness 
as to be entrusted with the engrafting of others, and charged with the culture of souls, presiding in a 
manner becoming his high office over this people, like a second Aaron or Moses, bidden himself to draw 
near to God, and to convey the Divine Voice to the others who stand afar off; gentle, meek, calm in mien, 
fervent in spirit, a fine man in external appearance, but richer still in that which is out of sight. But why 
should I describe him whom you know? For I could not even by speaking at great length say as much as he 
deserves, or as much as each of you knows and expects to be said of him. It is then better to leave your 
own fancy to picture him, than mutilate by my words the object of your admiration. 


4. His mother was consecrated to God by virtue of her descent from a saintly family, and was possessed of 
piety as a necessary inheritance, not only for herself, but also for her children—being indeed a holy lump 
from a holy firstfruits. And this she so far increased and amplified that some, (bold though the statement 
be, I will utter it,) have both believed and said that even her husband’s perfection has been the work of 
none other than herself; and, oh how wonderful! she herself, as the reward of her piety, has received a 
greater and more perfect piety. Lovers of their children and of Christ as they both were, what is most 
extraordinary, they were far greater lovers of Christ than of their children: yea, even their one enjoyment 
of their children was that they should be acknowledged and named by Christ, and their one measure of 
their blessedness in their children was their virtue and close association with the Chief Good. 
Compassionate, sympathetic, snatching many a treasure from moths and robbers, and from the prince of 
this world, to transfer it from their sojourn here to the [true] habitation, laying up in store for their 
children the heavenly splendour as their greatest inheritance. Thus have they reached a fair old age, 
equally reverend both for virtue and for years, and full of days, alike of those which abide and those which 
pass away; each one failing to secure the first prize here below only so far as equalled by the other; yea, 


they have fulfilled the measure of every happiness with the exception of this last trial, or discipline, 
whichever anyone may think we ought to call it; I mean their having to send before them the child who 
was, owing to his age, in greater danger of falling, and so to close their life in safety, and be translated 
with all their family to the realms above. 


5. I have entered into these details, not from a desire to eulogize them, for this, I know well, it would be 
difficult worthily to do, if I made their praise the subject of my whole oration, but to set forth the 
excellence inherited from his parents by Caesarius, and so prevent you from being surprised or 
incredulous, that one sprung from such progenitors, should have deserved such praises himself; nay, 
strange indeed would it have been, had he looked to others and disregarded the examples of his kinsfolk 
at home. His early life was such as becomes those really well born and destined for a good life. I say little 
of his qualities evident to all, his beauty, his stature, his manifold gracefulness, and harmonious 
disposition, as shown in the tones of his voice—for it is not my office to laud qualities of this kind, however 
important they may seem to others—and proceed with what I have to say of the points which, even if I 
wished, I could with difficulty pass by. 


6. Bred and reared under such influences, we were fully trained in the education afforded here, in which 
none could say how far he excelled most of us from the quickness and extent of his abilities—and how can 
I recall those days without my tears showing that, contrary to my promises, my feelings have overcome 
my philosophic restraint? The time came when it was decided that we should leave home, and then for the 
first time we were separated, for I studied rhetoric in the then flourishing schools of Palestine; he went to 
Alexandria, esteemed both then and now the home of every branch of learning. Which of his qualities shall 
I place first and foremost, or which can I omit with least injury to my description? Who was more faithful 
to his teacher than he? Who more kindly to his classmates? Who more carefully avoided the society and 
companionship of the depraved? Who attached himself more closely to that of the most excellent, and 
among others, of the most esteemed and illustrious of his countrymen? For he knew that we are strongly 
influenced to virtue or vice by our companions. And in consequence of all this, who was more honoured by 
the authorities than he, and whom did the whole city (though all individuals are concealed in it, because 
of its size), esteem more highly for his discretion, or deem more illustrious for his intelligence? 


7. What branch of learning did he not master, or rather, in what branch of study did he not surpass those 
who had made it their sole study? Whom did he allow even to approach him, not only of his own time and 
age, but even of his elders, who had devoted many more years to study? All subjects he studied as one, 
and each as thoroughly as if he knew no other. The brilliant in intellect, he surpassed in industry, the 
devoted students in quickness of perception; nay, rather he outstripped in rapidity those who were rapid, 
in application those who were laborious, and in both respects those who were distinguished in both. From 
geometry and astronomy, that science so dangerous to anyone else, he gathered all that was helpful (I 
mean that he was led by the harmony and order of the heavenly bodies to reverence their Maker), and 
avoided what is injurious; not attributing all things that are or happen to the influence of the stars, like 
those who raise their own fellow-servant, the creation, in rebellion against the Creator, but referring, as is 
reasonable, the motion of these bodies, and all other things besides, to God. In arithmetic and 
mathematics, and in the wonderful art of medicine, in so far as it treats of physiology and temperament, 
and the causes of disease, in order to remove the roots and so destroy their offspring with them, who is 
there so ignorant or contentious as to think him inferior to himself, and not to be glad to be reckoned next 
to him, and carry off the second prize? This indeed is no unsupported assertion, but East and West alike, 
and every place which he afterward visited, are as pillars inscribed with the record of his learning. 


8. But when, after gathering into his single soul every kind of excellence and knowledge, as a mighty 
merchantman gathers every sort of ware, he was voyaging to his own city, in order to communicate to 
others the fair cargo of his culture, there befell a wondrous thing, which I must, as its mention is most 
cheering to me and may delight you, briefly set forth. Our mother, in her motherly love for her children, 
had offered up a prayer that, as she had sent us forth together, she might see us together return home. 
For we seemed, to our mother at least, if not to others, to form a pair worthy of her prayers and glances, if 
seen together, though now, alas, our connection has been severed. And God, Who hears a righteous 
prayer, and honours the love of parents for well-disposed children, so ordered that, without any design or 
agreement on our part, the one from Alexandria, the other from Greece, the one by sea, the other by land, 
we arrived at the same city at the same time. This city was Byzantium, which now presides over Europe, 
in which Caesarius, after the lapse of a short time, gained such a repute, that public honours, an alliance 
with an illustrious family, and a seat in the council of state were offered him; and a mission was 
despatched to the Emperor by public decision, to beg that the first of cities be adorned and honoured by 
the first of scholars (if he cared at all for its being indeed the first, and worthy of its name); and that to all 
its other titles to distinction this further one be added, that it was embellished by having Caesarius as its 
physician and its inhabitant, although its brilliancy was already assured by its throngs of great men both 
in philosophy and other branches of learning. But enough of this. At this time there happened what 
seemed to others a chance without reason or cause, such as frequently occurs of its own accord in our 
day, but was more than sufficiently manifest to devout minds as the result of the prayers to god-fearing 
parents, which were answered by the united arrival of their sons by land and sea. 


9. Well, among the noble traits of Caesarius’ character, we must not fail to note one, which perhaps is in 


CHAPTER IX 


OUT OF ST. LUKE’S FIFTH CHAPTER ARE FOUND PROOFS OF CHRIST’S BELONGING TO THE CREATOR, E.G. IN 
THE CALL OF FISHERMEN TO THE APOSTOLIC OFFICE, AND IN THE CLEANSING OF THE LEPER. CHRIST 
COMPARED WITH THE PROPHET ELISHA 


Out of so many kinds of occupations, why indeed had He such respect for that of fishermen, as to select 
from it for apostles Simon and the sons of Zebedee (for it cannot seem to be the mere fact itself for which 
the narrative was meant to be drawn out ), saying to Peter, when he trembled at the very large draught of 
the fishes, “Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt catch men?” By saying this, He suggested to them the 
meaning of the fulfilled prophecy, that it was even He who by Jeremiah had foretold, “Behold, I will send 
many fishers; and they shall fish them,” that is, men. Then at last they left their boats, and followed Him, 
understanding that it was He who had begun to accomplish what He had declared. It is quite another 
case, when he affected to choose from the college of shipmasters, intending one day to appoint the 
shipmaster Marcion his apostle. We have indeed already laid it down, in opposition to his Antitheses, that 
the position of Marcion derives no advantage from the diversity which he supposes to exist between the 
Law and the Gospel, inasmuch as even this was ordained by the Creator, and indeed predicted in the 
promise of the new Law, and the new Word, and the new Testament. Since, however, he quotes with 
especial care, as a proof in his domain, a certain companion in misery (suntalaiporon), and associate in 
hatred (summisoumenon ), with himself, for the cure of leprosy, I shall not be sorry to meet him, and 
before anything else to point out to him the force of the law figuratively interpreted, which, in this 
example of a leper (who was not to be touched, but was rather to be removed from all intercourse with 
others), prohibited any communication with a person who was defiled with sins, with whom the apostle 
also forbids us even to eat food, forasmuch as the taint of sins would be communicated as if contagious, 
wherever a man should mix himself with the sinner. The Lord, therefore, wishing that the law should be 
more profoundly understood as signifying spiritual truths by carnal facts—and thus not destroying, but 
rather building up, that law which He wanted to have more earnestly acknowledged—touched the leper, 
by whom (even although as man He might have been defiled) He could not be defiled as God, being of 
course incorruptible. The prescription, therefore, could not be meant for Him, that He was bound to 
observe the law and not touch the unclean person, seeing that contact with the unclean would not cause 
defilement to Him. I thus teach that this (immunity) is consistent in my Christ, the rather when I show 
that it is not consistent in yours. Now, if it was as an enemy of the law that He touched the leper— 
disregarding the precept of the law by a contempt of the defilement—how could he be defiled, when he 
possessed not a body which could be defiled? For a phantom is not susceptible of defilement. He 
therefore, who could not be defiled, as being a phantom, will not have an immunity from pollution by any 
divine power, but owing to his fantastic vacuity; nor can he be regarded as having despised pollution, who 
had not in fact any material capacity for it; nor, in like manner, as having destroyed the law, who had 
escaped defilement from the occasion of his phantom nature, not from any display of virtue. If, however, 
the Creator’s prophet Elisha cleansed Naaman the Syrian alone, to the exclusion of so many lepers in 
Israel, this fact contributes nothing to the distinction of Christ, as if he were in this way the better one for 
cleansing this Israelite leper, although a stranger to him, whom his own Lord had been unable to cleanse. 
The cleansing of the Syrian rather was significant throughout the nations of the world of their own 
cleansing in Christ their light, steeped as they were in the stains of the seven deadly sins: idolatry, 
blasphemy, murder, adultery, fornication, false-witness, and fraud. Seven times, therefore, as if once for 
each, did he wash in Jordan; both in order that he might celebrate the expiation of a perfect hebdomad; 
and because the virtue and fulness of the one baptism was thus solemnly imputed to Christ, alone, who 
was one day to establish on earth not only a revelation, but also a baptism, endued with compendious 
efficacy. Even Marcion finds here an antithesis: how that Elisha indeed required a material resource, 
applied water, and that seven times; whereas Christ, by the employment of a word only, and that but once 
for all, instantly effected the cure. And surely I might venture to claim the Very Word also as of the 
Creator’s substance. There is nothing of which He who was the primitive Author is not also the more 
powerful one. Forsooth, it is incredible that that power of the Creator should have, by a word, produced a 
remedy for a single malady, which once by a word brought into being so vast a fabric as the world! From 
what can the Christ of the Creator be better discerned, than from the power of His word? But Christ is on 
this account another (Christ), because He acted differently from Elisha—because, in fact, the master is 
more powerful than his servant! Why, Marcion, do you lay down the rule, that things are done by servants 
just as they are by their very masters? Are you not afraid that it will turn to your discredit, if you deny that 
Christ belongs to the Creator, on the ground that He was once more powerful than a servant of the 
Creator—since, in comparison with the weakness of Elisha, He is acknowledged to be the greater, if 
indeed greater! For the cure is the same, although there is a difference in the working of it. What has your 
Christ performed more than my Elisha? Nay, what great thing has the word of your Christ performed, 
when it has simply done that which a river of the Creator effected? On the same principle occurs all the 
rest. So far as renouncing all human glory went, He forbade the man to publish abroad the cure; but so 
far as the honour of the law was concerned, He requested that the usual course should be followed: “Go, 
show thyself to the priest, and present the offering which Moses commanded.” For the figurative signs of 
the law in its types He still would have observed, because of their prophetic import. These types signified 
that a man, once a sinner, but afterwards purified from the stains thereof by the word of God, was bound 
to offer unto God in the temple a gift, even prayer and thanksgiving in the church through Christ Jesus, 


others’ eyes slight and unworthy of mention, but seemed to me, both at the time and since, of the highest 
import, if indeed brotherly love be a praiseworthy quality; nor shall I ever cease to place it in the first 
rank, in relating the story of his life. Although the metropolis strove to retain him by the honours I have 
mentioned, and declared that it would under no circumstances let him go, my influence, which he valued 
most highly on all occasions, prevailed upon him to listen to the prayer of his parents, to supply his 
country’s need, and to grant me my own desire. And when he thus returned home in my company, he 
preferred me not only to cities and peoples, not only to honours and revenues, which had in part already 
flowed to him in abundance from many sources and in part were within his reach, but even to the 
Emperor himself and his imperial commands. From this time, then, having shaken off all ambition, as a 
hard master and a painful disorder, I resolved to practise philosophy and adapt myself to the higher life: 
or rather the desire was earlier born, the life came later. But my brother, who had dedicated to his country 
the firstfruits of his learning, and gained an admiration worthy of his efforts, was afterwards led by the 
desire of fame, and, as he persuaded me, of being the guardian of the city, to betake himself to court, not 
indeed according to my own wishes or judgment; for I will confess to you that I think it a better and 
grander thing to be in the lowest rank with God than to win the first place with an earthly king. 
Nevertheless I cannot blame him, for inasmuch as philosophy is the greatest, so is it the most difficult, of 
professions, which can be taken in hand by but few, and only by those who have been called forth by the 
Divine magnanimity, which gives its hand to those who are honoured by its preference. Yet it is no small 
thing if one, who has chosen the lower form of life, follows after goodness, and sets greater store on God 
and his own salvation than on earthly lustre; using it as a stage, or a manifold ephemeral mask while 
playing in the drama of this world, but himself living unto God with that image which he knows that he 
has received from Him, and must render to Him Who gave it. That this was certainly the purpose of 
Caesarius, we know full well. 


10. Among physicians he gained the foremost place with no great trouble, by merely exhibiting his 
capacity, or rather some slight specimen of his capacity, and was forthwith numbered among the friends of 
the Emperor, and enjoyed the highest honours. But he placed the humane functions of his art at the 
disposal of the authorities free of cost, knowing that nothing leads to further advancement than virtue and 
renown for honourable deeds; so that he far surpassed in fame those to whom he was inferior in rank. By 
his modesty he so won the love of all that they entrusted their precious charges to his care, without 
requiring him to be sworn by Hippocrates, since the simplicity of Crates was nothing to his own: winning 
in general a respect beyond his rank; for besides the present repute he was ever thought to have justly 
won, a still greater one was anticipated for him, both by the Emperors themselves and by all who 
occupied the nearest positions to them. But, most important, neither by his fame, nor by the luxury which 
surrounded him, was his nobility of soul corrupted; for amidst his many claims to honour, he himself cared 
most for being, and being known to be, a Christian, and, compared with this, all other things were to him 
but trifling toys. For they belong to the part we play before others on a stage which is very quickly set up 
and taken down again—perhaps indeed more quickly destroyed than put together, as we may see from the 
manifold changes of life, and fluctuations of prosperity; while the only real and securely abiding good 
thing is godliness. 


11. Such was the philosophy of Caesarius, even at court: these were the ideas amidst which he lived and 
died, discovering and presenting to God, in the hidden man, a still deeper godliness than was publicly 
visible. And if I must pass by all else, his protection of his kinsmen in distress, his contempt for arrogance, 
his freedom from assumption towards friends, his boldness towards men in power, the numerous contests 
and arguments in which he engaged with many on behalf of the truth, not merely for the sake of 
argument, but with deep piety and fervour, I must speak of one point at least as especially worthy of note. 
The Emperor of unhappy memory was raging against us, whose madness in rejecting Christ, after making 
himself its first victim, had now rendered him intolerable to others; though he did not, like other fighters 
against Christ, grandly enlist himself on the side of impiety, but veiled his persecution under the form of 
equity; and, ruled by the crooked serpent which possessed his soul, dragged down into his own pit his 
wretched victims by manifold devices. His first artifice and contrivance was, to deprive us of the honour of 
our conflicts (for, noble man as he was, he grudged this to Christians), by causing us, who suffered for 
being Christians, to be punished as evil doers: the second was, to call this process persuasion, and not 
tyranny, so that the disgrace of those who chose to side with impiety might be greater than their danger. 
Some he won over by money, some by dignities, some by promises, some by various honours, which he 
bestowed, not royally but in right servile style, in the sight of all, while everyone was influenced by the 
witchery of his words, and his own example. At last he assailed Caesarius. How utter was the 
derangement and folly which could hope to take for his prey a man like Caesarius, my brother, the son of 
parents like ours! 


12. However, that I may dwell awhile upon this point, and luxuriate in my story as men do who are 
eyewitnesses in some marvellous event, that noble man, fortified with the sign of Christ, and defending 
himself with His Mighty Word, entered the lists against an adversary experienced in arms and strong in 
his skill in argument. In no wise abashed at the sight, nor shrinking at all from his high purpose through 
flattery, he was an athlete ready, both in word and deed, to meet a rival of equal power. Such then was the 
arena, and so equipped the champion of godliness. The judge on one side was Christ, arming the athlete 
with His own sufferings: and on the other a dreadful tyrant, persuasive by his skill in argument, and 
overawing him by the weight of his authority; and as spectators, on either hand, both those who were still 


left on the side of godliness and those who had been snatched away by him, watching whether victory 
inclined to their own side or to the other, and more anxious as to which would gain the day than the 
combatants themselves. 


13. Didst thou not fear for Caesarius, lest aught unworthy of his zeal should befall him? Nay, be ye of good 
courage. For the victory is with Christ, Who overcame the world. Now for my part, be well assured, I 
should be highly interested in setting forth the details of the arguments and allegations used on that 
occasion, for indeed the discussion contains certain feats and elegances, which I dwell on with no slight 
pleasure; but this would be quite foreign to an occasion and discourse like the present. And when, after 
having torn to shreds all his opponent’s sophistries, and thrust aside as mere child’s play every assault, 
veiled or open, Caesarius in a loud clear voice declared that he was and remained a Christian—not even 
thus was he finally dismissed. For indeed, the Emperor was possessed by an eager desire to enjoy and be 
distinguished by his culture, and then uttered in the hearing of all his famous saying—O happy father, O 
unhappy sons! thus deigning to honour me, whose culture and godliness he had known at Athens, with a 
share in the dishonour of Caesarius, who was remanded for a further trial (since Justice was fitly arming 
the Emperor against the Persians), and welcomed by us after his happy escape and bloodless victory, as 
more illustrious for his dishonour than for his celebrity. 


14. This victory I esteem far more sublime and honourable than the Emperor’s mighty power and splendid 
purple and costly diadem. I am more elated in describing it than if he had won from him the half of his 
Empire. During the evil days he lived in retirement, obedient herein to our Christian law, which bids us, 
when occasion offers, to make ventures on behalf of the truth, and not be traitors to our religion from 
cowardice; yet refrain, as long as may be, from rushing into danger, either in fear for our own souls, or to 
spare those who bring the danger upon us. But when the gloom had been dispersed, and the righteous 
sentence had been pronounced in a foreign land, and the glittering sword had struck down the ungodly, 
and power had returned to the hands of Christians, what boots it to say with what glory and honour, with 
how many and great testimonies, as if bestowing rather than receiving a favour, he was welcomed again 
at the Court; his new honour succeeding to that of former days; while time changed its Emperors, the 
repute and commanding influence of Caesarius with them was undisturbed, nay, they vied with each other 
in striving to attach him most closely to themselves, and be known as his special friends and 
acquaintances. Such was the godliness of Caesarius, such its results. Let all men, young and old, give ear, 
and press on through the same virtue to the same distinction, for glorious is the fruit of good labours, if 
they suppose this to be worth striving after, and a part of true happiness. 


15. Again another wonder concerning him is a strong argument for his parents’ piety and his own. He was 
living in Bithynia, holding an office of no small importance from the Emperor, viz., the stewardship of his 
revenue, and care of the exchequer: for this had been assigned to him by the Emperor as a prelude to the 
highest offices. And when, a short time ago, the earthquake in Nicaea occurred, which is said to have 
been the most serious within the memory of man, overwhelming in a common destruction almost all the 
inhabitants and the beauty of the city, he alone, or with very few of the men of rank, survived the danger, 
being shielded by the very falling ruins in his incredible escape, and bearing slight traces of the peril; yet 
he allowed fear to lead him to a more important salvation, for he dedicated himself entirely to the 
Supreme Providence; he renounced the service of transitory things, and attached himself to another 
court. This he both purposed himself, and made the object of the united earnest prayers to which he 
invited me by letter, when I seized this opportunity to give him warning, as I never ceased to do when 
pained that his great nature should be occupied in affairs beneath it, and that a soul so fitted for 
philosophy should, like the sun behind a cloud, be obscured amid the whirl of public life. Unscathed 
though he had been by the earthquake, he was not proof against disease, since he was but human. His 
escape was peculiar to himself; his death common to all mankind; the one the token of his piety, the other 
the result of his nature. The former, for our consolation, preceded his fate, so that, though shaken by his 
death, we might exult in the extraordinary character of his preservation. And now our illustrious 
Caesarius has been restored to us, when his honoured dust and celebrated corse, after being escorted 
home amidst a succession of hymns and public orations, has been honoured by the holy hands of his 
parents; while his mother, substituting the festal garments of religion for the trappings of woe, has 
overcome her tears by her philosophy, and lulled to sleep lamentations by psalmody, as her son enjoys 
honours worthy of his newly regenerate soul, which has been, through water, transformed by the Spirit. 


16. This, Caesarius, is my funeral offering to thee, this the firstfruits of my words, which thou hast often 
blamed me for withholding, yet wouldst have stripped off, had they been bestowed on thee; with this 
ornament I adorn thee, an ornament, I know well, far dearer to thee than all others, though it be not of 
the soft flowing tissues of silk, in which while living, with virtue for thy sole adorning, thou didst not, like 
the many, rejoice; nor texture of transparent linen, nor outpouring of costly unguents, which thou hadst 
long resigned to the boudoirs of the fair, with their sweet savours lasting but a single day; nor any other 
small thing valued by small minds, which would have all been hidden to-day with thy fair form by this 
bitter stone. Far hence be games and stories of the Greeks, the honours of ill-fated youths, with their petty 
prizes for petty contests; and all the libations and firstfruits or garlands and newly plucked flowers, 
wherewith men honour the departed, in obedience to ancient custom and unreasoning grief, rather than 
reason. My gift is an oration, which perhaps succeeding time will receive at my hand and ever keep in 
motion, that it may not suffer him who has left us to be utterly lost to earth, but may ever keep him whom 


we honour in men’s ears and minds, as it sets before them, more clearly than a portrait, the image of him 
for whom we mourn. 


17. Such is my offering; if it be slight and inferior to his merit, God loveth that which is according to our 
power. Part of our gift is now complete, the remainder we will now pay by offering (those of us who still 
survive) every year our honours and memorials. And now for thee, sacred and holy soul, we pray for an 
entrance into heaven; mayest thou enjoy such repose as the bosom of Abraham affords, mayest thou 
behold the choir of Angels, and the glories and splendours of sainted men; aye, mayest thou be united to 
that choir and share in their joy, looking down from on high on all things here, on what men call wealth, 
and despicable dignities, and deceitful honours, and the errors of our senses, and the tangle of this life, 
and its confusion and ignorance, as if we were fighting in the dark; whilst thou art in attendance upon the 
Great King and filled with the light which streams forth from Him: and may it be ours hereafter, receiving 
therefrom no such slender rivulet, as is the object of our fancy in this day of mirrors and enigmas, to 
attain to the fount of good itself, gazing with pure mind upon the truth in its purity, and finding a reward 
for our eager toil here below on behalf of the good, in our more perfect possession and vision of the good 
on high: the end to which our sacred books and teachers foretell that our course of divine mysteries shall 
lead us. 


18. What now remains? To bring the healing of the Word to those in sorrow. And a powerful remedy for 
mourners is sympathy, for sufferers are best consoled by those who have to bear a like suffering. To such, 
then, I specially address myself, of whom I should be ashamed, if, with all other virtues, they do not show 
the elements of patience. For even if they surpass all others in love of their children, let them equally 
surpass them in love of wisdom and love of Christ, and in the special practice of meditation on our 
departure hence, impressing it likewise on their children, making even their whole life a preparation for 
death. But if your misfortune still clouds your reason and, like the moisture which dims our eyes, hides 
from you the clear view of your duty, come, ye elders, receive the consolation of a young man, ye fathers, 
that of a child, who ought to be admonished by men as old as you, who have admonished many and 
gathered experience from your many years. Yet wonder not, if in my youth I admonish the aged; and if in 
aught I can see better than the hoary, I offer it to you. How much longer have we to live, ye men of 
honoured eld, so near to God? How long are we to suffer here? Not even man’s whole life is long, 
compared with the Eternity of the Divine Nature, still less the remains of life, and what I may call the 
parting of our human breath, the close of our frail existence. How much has Caesarius outstripped us? 
How long shall we be left to mourn his departure? Are we not hastening to the same abode? Shall we not 
soon be covered by the same stone? Shall we not shortly be reduced to the same dust? And what in these 
short days will be our gain, save that after it has been ours to see, or suffer, or perchance even to do, 
more ill, we must discharge the common and inexorable tribute to the law of nature, by following some, 
preceding others, to the tomb, mourning these, being lamented by those, and receiving from some that 
meed of tears which we ourselves had paid to others? 


19. Such, my brethren, is our existence, who live this transient life, such our pastime upon earth: we come 
into existence out of non-existence, and after existing are dissolved. We are unsubstantial dreams, 
impalpable visions, like the flight of a passing bird, like a ship leaving no track upon the sea, a speck of 
dust, a vapour, an early dew, a flower that quickly blooms, and quickly fades. As for man his days are as 
grass, as a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. Well hath inspired David discoursed of our frailty, and 
again in these words, “Let me know the shortness of my days;” and he defines the days of man as “ofa 
span long.” And what wouldst thou say to Jeremiah, who complains of his mother in sorrow for his birth, 
and that on account of others’ faults? I have seen all things, says the preacher, I have reviewed in thought 
all human things, wealth, pleasure, power, unstable glory, wisdom which evades us rather than is won; 
then pleasure again, wisdom again, often revolving the same objects, the pleasures of appetite, orchards, 
numbers of slaves, store of wealth, serving men and serving maids, singing men and singing women, 
arms, spearmen, subject nations, collected tributes, the pride of kings, all the necessaries and 
superfluities of life, in which I surpassed all the kings that were before me. And what does he say after all 
these things? Vanity of vanities, all is vanity and vexation of spirit, possibly meaning some unreasoning 
longing of the soul, and distraction of man condemned to this from the original fall: but hear, he says, the 
conclusion of the whole matter, Fear God. This is his stay in his perplexity, and this is thy only gain from 
life here below, to be guided through the disorder of the things which are seen and shaken, to the things 
which stand firm and are not moved. 


20. Let us not then mourn Caesarius but ourselves, knowing what evils he has escaped to which we are 
left behind, and what treasure we shall lay up, unless, earnestly cleaving unto God and outstripping 
transitory things, we press towards the life above, deserting the earth while we are still upon the earth, 
and earnestly following the spirit which bears us upward. Painful as this is to the faint-hearted, it is as 
nothing to men of brave mind. And let us consider it thus. Caesarius will not reign, but rather will he be 
reigned over by others. He will strike terror into no one, but he will be free from fear of any harsh master, 
often himself unworthy even of a subject’s position. He will not amass wealth, but neither will he be liable 
to envy, or be pained at lack of success, or be ever seeking to add to his gains as much again. For such is 
the disease of wealth, which knows no limit to its desire of more, and continues to make drinking the 
medicine for thirst. He will make no display of his power of speaking, yet for his speaking will he be 
admired. He will not discourse upon the dicta of Hippocrates and Galen, and their adversaries, but neither 


will he be troubled by diseases, and suffer pain at the misfortunes of others. He will not set forth the 
principles of Eucleides, Ptolemaeus, and Heron, but neither will he be pained by the tumid vaunts of 
uncultured men. He will make no display of the doctrines of Plato, and Aristotle, and Pyrrho, and the 
names of any Democritus, and Heracleitus, Anaxagoras, Cleanthes and Epicurus, and all the members of 
the venerable Porch and Academy: but neither will he trouble himself with the solution of their cunning 
syllogisms. What need of further details? Yet here are some which all men honour or desire. Nor wife nor 
child will he have beside him, but he will escape mourning for, or being mourned by them, or leaving them 
to others, or being left behind himself as a memorial of misfortune. He will inherit no property: but he will 
have such heirs as are of the greatest service, such as he himself wished, so that he departed hence a rich 
man, bearing with him all that was his. What an ambition! What a new consolation! What magnanimity in 
his executors! A proclamation has been heard, worthy of the ears of all, and a mother’s grief has been 
made void by a fair and holy promise, to give entirely to her son his wealth as a funeral offering on his 
behalf, leaving nothing to those who expected it. 


21. Is this inadequate for our consolation? I will add a more potent remedy. I believe the words of the 
wise, that every fair and God-beloved soul, when, set free from the bonds of the body, it departs hence, at 
once enjoys a sense and perception of the blessings which await it, inasmuch as that which darkened it 
has been purged away, or laid aside—I know not how else to term it—and feels a wondrous pleasure and 
exultation, and goes rejoicing to meet its Lord, having escaped as it were from the grievous poison of life 
here, and shaken off the fetters which bound it and held down the wings of the mind, and so enters on the 
enjoyment of the bliss laid up for it, of which it has even now some conception. Then, a little later, it 
receives its kindred flesh, which once shared in its pursuits of things above, from the earth which both 
gave and had been entrusted with it, and in some way known to God, who knit them together and 
dissolved them, enters with it upon the inheritance of the glory there. And, as it shared, through their 
close union, in its hardships, so also it bestows upon it a portion of its joys, gathering it up entirely into 
itself, and becoming with it one in spirit and in mind and in God, the mortal and mutable being swallowed 
up of life. Hear at least how the inspired Ezekiel discourses of the knitting together of bones and sinews, 
how after him Saint Paul speaks of the earthly tabernacle, and the house not made with hands, the one to 
be dissolved, the other laid up in heaven, alleging absence from the body to be presence with the Lord, 
and bewailing his life in it as an exile, and therefore longing for and hastening to his release. Why am I 
faint-hearted in my hopes? Why behave like a mere creature of a day? I await the voice of the Archangel, 
the last trumpet, the transformation of the heavens, the transfiguration of the earth, the liberation of the 
elements, the renovation of the universe. Then shall I see Caesarius himself, no longer in exile, no longer 
laid upon a bier, no longer the object of mourning and pity, but brilliant, glorious, heavenly, such as in my 
dreams I have often beheld thee, dearest and most loving of brothers, pictured thus by my desire, if not by 
the very truth. 


22. But now, laying aside lamentation, I will look at myself, and examine my feelings, that I may not 
unconsciously have in myself anything to be lamented. O ye sons of men, for the words apply to you, how 
long will ye be hard-hearted and gross in mind? Why do ye love vanity and seek after leasing, supposing 
life here to be a great thing and these few days many, and shrinking from this separation, welcome and 
pleasant as it is, as if it were really grievous and awful? Are we not to know ourselves? Are we not to cast 
away visible things? Are we not to look to the things unseen? Are we not, even if we are somewhat 
grieved, to be on the contrary distressed at our lengthened sojourn, like holy David, who calls things here 
the tents of darkness, and the place of affliction, and the deep mire, and the shadow of death; because we 
linger in the tombs we bear about with us, because, though we are gods, we die like men the death of sin? 
This is my fear, this day and night accompanies me, and will not let me breathe, on one side the glory, on 
the other the place of correction: the former I long for till I can say, “My soul fainteth for Thy salvation;” 
from the latter I shrink back shuddering; yet I am not afraid that this body of mine should utterly perish in 
dissolution and corruption; but that the glorious creature of God (for glorious it is if upright, just as it is 
dishonourable if sinful) in which is reason, morality, and hope, should be condemned to the same 
dishonour as the brutes, and be no better after death; a fate to be desired for the wicked, who are worthy 
of the fire yonder. 


23. Would that I might mortify my members that are upon the earth, would that I might spend my all upon 
the spirit, walking in the way that is narrow and trodden by few, not that which is broad and easy. For 
glorious and great are its consequences, and our hope is greater than our desert. What is man, that Thou 
art mindful of him? What is this new mystery which concerns me? I am small and great, lowly and exalted, 
mortal and immortal, earthly and heavenly. I share one condition with the lower world, the other with 
God; one with the flesh, the other with the spirit. I must be buried with Christ, arise with Christ, be joint 
heir with Christ, become the son of God, yea, God Himself. See whither our argument has carried us in its 
progress. I almost own myself indebted to the disaster which has inspired me with such thoughts, and 
made me more enamoured of my departure hence. This is the purpose of the great mystery for us. This is 
the purpose for us of God, Who for us was made man and became poor, to raise our flesh, and recover His 
image, and remodel man, that we might all be made one in Christ, who was perfectly made in all of us all 
that He Himself is, that we might no longer be male and female, barbarian, Scythian, bond or free (which 
are badges of the flesh), but might bear in ourselves only the stamp of God, by Whom and for Whom we 
were made, and have so far received our form and model from Him, that we are recognized by it alone. 


24. Yea, would that what we hope for might be, according to the great kindness of our bountiful God, Who 
asks for little and bestows great things, both in the present and in the future, upon those who truly love 
Him; bearing all things, enduring all things for their love and hope of Him, giving thanks for all things 
favourable and unfavourable alike: I mean pleasant and painful, for reason knows that even these are 
often instruments of salvation; commending to Him our own souls and the souls of those fellow wayfarers 
who, being more ready, have gained their rest before us. And, now that we have done this, let us cease 
from our discourse, and you too from your tears, hastening, as you now are, to your tomb, which as a sad 
abiding gift you have given to Caesarius, seasonably prepared as it was for his parents in their old age, 
and now unexpectedly bestowed on their son in his youth, though not without reason in His eyes Who 
disposes our affairs. O Lord and Maker of all things, and specially of this our frame! O God and Father and 
Pilot of men who are Thine! O Lord of life and death! O Judge and Benefactor of our souls! O Maker and 
Transformer in due time of all things by Thy designing Word, according to the knowledge of the depth of 
Thy wisdom and providence! do Thou now receive Caesarius, the firstfruits of our pilgrimage; and if he 
who was last is first, we bow before Thy Word, by which the universe is ruled; yet do Thou receive us also 
afterwards, in a time when Thou mayest be found, having ordered us in the flesh as long as is for our 
profit; yea, receive us, prepared and not troubled by Thy fear, not departing from Thee in our last day, nor 
violently borne away from things here, like souls fond of the world and the flesh, but filled with eagerness 
for that blessed and enduring life which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord, to whom be glory, world without end. 
Amen. 


ORATION VIII 
ON HIS SISTER GORGONIA 


The exact date of this Oration is uncertain. It is certainly (S:23) later than the death of Caesarius, a.d. 
369, and previous to the death of their father, a.d. 374. So much we gather from the Oration itself, and the 
references made by some authors to a poem of S. Gregory do not add anything certain to our knowledge 
(Poem. Hist. I. 1. v.v. 108, 227). The place in which it was delivered is, almost without doubt, the city in 
which her married life had been spent. The public details of that life are familiar to the audience. 
Gorgonia’s parents, and the speaker himself, although known to them, are not spoken of in terms implying 
intimacy such as we find in Orations known to have been delivered at Nazianzus. The spiritual father and 
confidant of Gorgonia is present, certainly in a position of authority, probably seated in the Episcopal 
throne. The husband of Gorgonia (Epitaph. 24) was named Alypius. His home, as Clemencet and Benoit 
agree, on the authority of Elias, was at Iconium, of which city, at the time, Faustinus was bishop. The 
names of Gorgonia’s two sons are unknown. Elias states that they both became bishops. S. Gregory 
mentions her three daughters, Alypiana, Eugenia, and Nonna, in his will. The oration is marked by an 
eloquence, piety, and tender feeling which make it a worthy companion of that on Caesarius. 


Funeral Oration on his Sister Gorgonia. 


1. In praising my sister, I shall pay honour to one of my own family; yet my praise will not be false, 
because it is given to a relation, but, because it is true, will be worthy of commendation, and its truth is 
based not only upon its justice, but upon well-known facts. For, even if I wished, I should not be permitted 
to be partial; since everyone who hears me stands, like a skilful critic, between my oration and the truth, 
to discountenance exaggeration, yet, if he be a man of justice, demanding what is really due. So that my 
fear is not of outrunning the truth, but, on the contrary, of falling short of it, and lessening her just repute 
by the extreme inadequacy of my panegyric; for it is a hard task to match her excellences with suitable 
action and words. Let us not then be so unjust as to praise every characteristic of other folk, and 
disparage really valuable qualities because they are our own, so as to make some men gain by their 
absence of kindred with us, while others suffer for their relationship. For justice would be violated alike 
by the praise of the one and the neglect of the other, whereas if we make the truth our standard and rule, 
and look to her alone, disregarding all the objects of the vulgar and the mean, we shall praise or pass over 
everything according to its merits. 


2. Yet it would be most unreasonable of all, if, while we refuse to regard it as a righteous thing to defraud, 
insult, accuse, or treat unjustly in any way, great or small, those who are our kindred, and consider wrong 
done to those nearest to us the worst of all; we were yet to imagine that it would be an act of justice to 
deprive them of such an oration as is due most of all to the good, and spend more words upon those who 
are evil, and beg for indulgent treatment, than on those who are excellent and merely claim their due. For 
if we are not prevented, as would be far more just, from praising men who have lived outside our own 
circle, because we do not know and cannot personally testify to their merits, shall we be prevented from 
praising those whom we do know, because of our friendship, or the envy of the multitude, and especially 
those who have departed hence, whom it is too late to ingratiate ourselves with, since they have escaped, 
amongst all other things, from the reach of praise or blame. 


3. Having now made a sufficient defence on these points, and shown how necessary it is for me to be the 
speaker, come, let me proceed with my eulogy, rejecting all daintiness and elegance of style (for she whom 
we are praising was unadorned and the absence of ornament was to her, beauty), and yet performing, as a 
most indispensable debt, all those funeral rites which are her due, and further instructing everyone in a 
zealous imitation of the same virtue, since it is my object in every word and action to promote the 
perfection of those committed to my charge. The task of praising the country and family of our departed 
one I leave to another, more scrupulous in adhering to the rules of eulogy; nor will he lack many fair 
topics, if he wish to deck her with external ornaments, as men deck a splendid and beautiful form with 
gold and precious stones, and the artistic devices of the craftsman; which, while they accentuate ugliness 
by their contrast, can add no attractiveness to the beauty which surpasses them. For my part, I will only 
conform to such rules so far as to allude to our common parents, for it would not be reverent to pass 
unnoticed the great blessing of having such parents and teachers, and then speedily direct my attention to 
herself, without further taxing the patience of those who are eager to learn what manner of woman she 
was. 


4. Who is there who knows not the Abraham and Sarah of these our latter days, Gregory and Nonna his 
wife? For it is not well to omit the incitement to virtue of mentioning their names. He has been justified by 
faith, she has dwelt with him who is faithful; he beyond all hope has been the father of many nations, she 
has spiritually travailed in their birth; he escaped from the bondage of his father’s gods, she is the 
daughter as well as the mother of the free; he went out from kindred and home for the sake of the land of 
promise, she was the occasion of his exile; for on this head alone I venture to claim for her an honour 
higher than that of Sarah; he set forth on so noble a pilgrimage, she readily shared with him in its toils; he 
gave himself to the Lord, she both called her husband lord and regarded him as such, and in part was 


thereby justified; whose was the promise, from whom, as far as in them lay, was born Isaac, and whose 
was the gift. 


5. This good shepherd was the result of his wife’s prayers and guidance, and it was from her that he 
learned his ideal of a good shepherd’s life. He generously fled from his idols, and afterwards even put 
demons to flight; he never consented to eat salt with idolators: united together with a bond of one honour, 
of one mind, of one soul, concerned as much with virtue and fellowship with God as with the flesh; equal 
in length of life and hoary hairs, equal in prudence and brilliancy, rivals of each other, soaring beyond all 
the rest, possessed in few respects by the flesh, and translated in spirit, even before dissolution: 
possessing not the world, and yet possessing it, by at once despising and rightly valuing it: forsaking 
riches and yet being rich through their noble pursuits; rejecting things here, and purchasing instead the 
things yonder: possessed of a scanty remnant of this life, left over from their piety, but of an abundant and 
long life for which they have laboured. I will say but one word more about them: they have been rightly 
and fairly assigned, each to either sex; he is the ornament of men, she of women, and not only the 
ornament but the pattern of virtue. 


6. From them Gorgonia derived both her existence and her reputation; they sowed in her the seeds of 
piety, they were the source of her fair life, and of her happy departure with better hopes. Fair privileges 
these, and such as are not easily attained by many of those who plume themselves highly upon their noble 
birth, and are proud of their ancestry. But, if I must treat of her case in a more philosophic and lofty 
strain, Gorgonia’s native land was Jerusalem above, the object, not of sight but of contemplation, wherein 
is our commonwealth, and whereto we are pressing on: whose citizen Christ is, and whose fellow-citizens 
are the assembly and church of the first born who are written in heaven, and feast around its great 
Founder in contemplation of His glory, and take part in the endless festival; her nobility consisted in the 
preservation of the Image, and the perfect likeness to the Archetype, which is produced by reason and 
virtue and pure desire, ever more and more conforming, in things pertaining to God, to those truly 
initiated into the heavenly mysteries; and in knowing whence, and of what character, and for what end we 
came into being. 


7. This is what I know upon these points: and therefore it is that I both am aware and assert that her soul 
was more noble than those of the East, according to a better than the ordinary rule of noble or ignoble 
birth, whose distinctions depend not on blood but on character; nor does it classify those whom it praises 
or blames according to their families, but as individuals. But speaking as I do of her excellences among 
those who know her, let each one join in contributing some particular and aid me in my speech: for it is 
impossible for one man to take in every point, however gifted with observation and intelligence. 


8. In modesty she so greatly excelled, and so far surpassed, those of her own day, to say nothing of those 
of old time who have been illustrious for modesty, that, in regard to the two divisions of the life of all, that 
is, the married and the unmarried state, the latter being higher and more divine, though more difficult 
and dangerous, while the former is more humble and more safe, she was able to avoid the disadvantages 
of each, and to select and combine all that is best in both, namely, the elevation of the one and the 
security of the other, thus becoming modest without pride, blending the excellence of the married with 
that of the unmarried state, and proving that neither of them absolutely binds us to, or separates us from, 
God or the world (so that the one from its own nature must be utterly avoided, and the other altogether 
praised): but that it is mind which nobly presides over wedlock and maidenhood, and arranges and works 
upon them as the raw material of virtue under the master-hand of reason. For though she had entered 
upon a carnal union, she was not therefore separated from the spirit, nor, because her husband was her 
head, did she ignore her first Head: but, performing those few ministrations due to the world and nature, 
according to the will of the law of the flesh, or rather of Him who gave to the flesh these laws, she 
consecrated herself entirely to God. But what is most excellent and honourable, she also won over her 
husband to her side, and made of him a good fellow-servant, instead of an unreasonable master. And not 
only so, but she further made the fruit of her body, her children and her children’s children, to be the fruit 
of her spirit, dedicating to God not her single soul, but the whole family and household, and making 
wedlock illustrious through her own acceptability in wedlock, and the fair harvest she had reaped 
thereby; presenting herself, as long as she lived, as an example to her offspring of all that was good, and 
when summoned hence, leaving her will behind her, as a silent exhortation to her house. 


9. The divine Solomon, in his instructive wisdom, I mean his Proverbs, praises the woman who looks to 
her household and loves her husband, contrasting her with one who roams abroad, and is uncontrolled 
and dishonourable, and hunts for precious souls with wanton words and ways, while she manages well at 
home and bravely sets about her woman’s duties, as her hands hold the distaff, and she prepares two 
coats for her husband, buying a field in due season, and makes good provision for the food of her 
servants, and welcomes her friends at a liberal table; with all the other details in which he sings the 
praises of the modest and industrious woman. Now, to praise my sister in these points would be to praise 
a statue for its shadow, or a lion for its claws, without allusion to its greatest perfections. Who was more 
deserving of renown, and yet who avoided it so much and made herself inaccessible to the eyes of man? 
Who knew better the due proportions of sobriety and cheerfulness, so that her sobriety should not seem 
inhuman, nor her tenderness immodest, but prudent in one, gentle in the other, her discretion was 
marked by a combination of sympathy and dignity? Listen, ye women addicted to ease and display, who 


despise the veil of shamefastness. Who ever so kept her eyes under control? Who so derided laughter, that 
the ripple of a smile seemed a great thing to her? Who more steadfastly closed her ears? And who opened 
them more to the Divine words, or rather, who installed the mind as ruler of the tongue in uttering the 
judgments of God? Who, as she, regulated her lips? 


10. Here, if you will, is another point of her excellence: one of which neither she nor any truly modest and 
decorous woman thinks anything: but which we have been made to think much of, by those who are too 
fond of ornament and display, and refuse to listen to instruction on such matters. She was never adorned 
with gold wrought into artistic forms of surpassing beauty, nor flaxen tresses, fully or partially displayed, 
nor spiral curls, nor dishonouring designs of men who construct erections on the honourable head, nor 
costly folds of flowing and transparent robes, nor graces of brilliant stones, which color the neighbouring 
air, and cast a glow upon the form; nor the arts and witcheries of the painter, nor that cheap beauty of the 
infernal creator who works against the Divine, hiding with his treacherous pigments the creation of God, 
and putting it to shame with his honour, and setting before eager eyes the imitation of an harlot instead of 
the form of God, so that this bastard beauty may steal away that image which should be kept for God and 
for the world to come. But though she was aware of the many and various external ornaments of women, 
yet none of them was more precious to her than her own character, and the brilliancy stored up within. 
One red tint was dear to her, the blush of modesty; one white one, the sign of temperance: but pigments 
and pencillings, and living pictures, and flowing lines of beauty, she left to women of the stage and of the 
streets, and to all who think it a shame and a reproach to be ashamed. 


11. Enough of such topics. Of her prudence and piety no adequate account can be given, nor many 
examples found besides those of her natural and spiritual parents, who were her only models, and of 
whose virtue she in no wise fell short, with this single exception most readily admitted, that they, as she 
both knew and acknowledged, were the source of her goodness, and the root of her own illumination. 
What could be keener than the intellect of her who was recognized as a common adviser not only by those 
of her family, those of the same people and of the one fold, but even by all men round about, who treated 
her counsels and advice as a law not to be broken? What more sagacious than her words? What more 
prudent than her silence? Having mentioned silence, I will proceed to that which was most characteristic 
of her, most becoming to women, and most serviceable to these times. Who had a fuller knowledge of the 
things of God, both from the Divine oracles, and from her own understanding? But who was less ready to 
speak, confining herself within the due limits of women? Moreover, as was the bounden duty of a woman 
who has learned true piety, and that which is the only honourable object of insatiate desire, who, as she, 
adorned temples with offerings, both others and this one, which will hardly, now she is gone, be so 
adorned again? Or rather, who so presented herself to God as a living temple? Who again paid such honor 
to Priests, especially to him who was her fellow soldier and teacher of piety, whose are the good seeds, 
and the pair of children consecrated to God. 


12. Who opened her house to those who live according to God with a more graceful and bountiful 
welcome? And, which is greater than this, who bade them welcome with such modesty and godly 
greetings? Further, who showed a mind more unmoved in sufferings? Whose soul was more sympathetic 
to those in trouble? Whose hand more liberal to those in want? I should not hesitate to honour her with 
the words of Job: Her door was opened to all comers; the stranger did not lodge in the street. She was 
eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, a mother to the orphan. Why should I say more of her compassion to 
widows, than that its fruit which she obtained was, never to be called a widow herself? Her house was a 
common abode to all the needy of her family; and her goods no less common to all in need than their own 
belonged to each. She hath dispersed abroad and given to the poor, and according to the infallible truth of 
the Gospel, she laid up much store in the wine-presses above, and oftentimes entertained Christ in the 
person of those whose benefactress she was. And, best of all, there was in her no unreal profession, but in 
secret she cultivated piety before Him who seeth secret things. Everything she rescued from the ruler of 
this world, everything she transferred to the safe garners. Nothing did she leave behind to earth, save her 
body. She bartered everything for the hopes above: the sole wealth she left to her children was the 
imitation of her example, and emulation of her merits. 


13. But amid these tokens of incredible magnanimity, she did not surrender her body to luxury, and 
unrestrained pleasures of the appetite, that raging and tearing dog, as though presuming upon her acts of 
benevolence, as most men do, who redeem their luxury by compassion to the poor, and instead of healing 
evil with good, receive evil as a recompense for their good deeds. Nor did she, while subduing her dust by 
fasting, leave to another the medicine of hard lying; nor, while she found this of spiritual service, was she 
less restrained in sleep than anyone else; nor, while regulating her life on this point as if freed from the 
body, did she lie upon the ground, when others were passing the night erect, as the most mortified men 
struggle to do. Nay in this respect she was seen to surpass not only women, but the most devoted of men, 
by her intelligent chanting of the psalter, her converse with, and unfolding and apposite recollection of, 
the Divine oracles, her bending of her knees which had grown hard and almost taken root in the ground, 
her tears to cleanse her stains with contrite heart and spirit of lowliness, her prayer rising heavenward, 
her mind freed from wandering in rapture; in all these, or in any one of them, is there man or woman who 
can boast of having surpassed her? Besides, it is a great thing to say, but it is true, that while she was 
zealous in her endeavour after some points of excellence, of others she was the paragon: of some she was 
the discoverer, in others she excelled. And if in some single particular she was rivalled, her superiority 


consists in her complete grasp of all. Such was her success in all points, as none else attained even in a 
moderate degree in one: to such perfection did she attain in each particular, that any one might of itself 
have supplied the place of all. 


14. O untended body, and squalid garments, whose only flower is virtue! O soul, clinging to the body, 
when reduced almost to an immaterial state through lack of food; or rather, when the body had been 
mortified by force, even before dissolution, that the soul might attain to freedom, and escape the 
entanglements of the senses! O nights of vigil, and psalmody, and standing which lasts from one day to 
another! O David, whose strains never seem tedious to faithful souls! O tender limbs, flung upon the earth 
and, contrary to nature, growing hard! O fountains of tears, sowing in affliction that they might reap in 
joy. O cry in the night, piercing the clouds and reaching unto Him that dwelleth in the heavens! O fervour 
of spirit, waxing bold in prayerful longings against the dogs of night, and frosts and rain, and thunders, 
and hail, and darkness! O nature of woman overcoming that of man in the common struggle for salvation, 
and demonstrating that the distinction between male and female is one of body not of soul! O Baptismal 
purity, O soul, in the pure chamber of thy body, the bride of Christ! O bitter eating! O Eve mother of our 
race and of our sin! O subtle serpent, and death, overcome by her self-discipline! O self-emptying of 
Christ, and form of a servant, and sufferings, honoured by her mortification! 


15. Oh! how am I to count up all her traits, or pass over most of them without injury to those who know 
them not? Here however it is right to subjoin the rewards of her piety, for indeed I take it that you, who 
knew her life well, have long been eager and desirous to find in my speech not only things present, or her 
joys yonder, beyond the conception and hearing and sight of man, but also those which the righteous 
Rewarder bestowed upon her here: a matter which often tends to the edification of unbelievers, who from 
small things attain to faith in those which are great, and from things which are seen to those which are 
not seen. I will mention then some facts which are generally notorious, others which have been from most 
men kept secret; and that because her Christian principle made a point of not making a display of her 
[Divine] favours. You know how her maddened mules ran away with her carriage, and unfortunately 
overturned it, how horribly she was dragged along, and seriously injured, to the scandal of unbelievers at 
the permission of such accidents to the righteous, and how quickly their unbelief was corrected: for, all 
crushed and bruised as she was, in bones and limbs, alike in those exposed and in those out of sight, she 
would have none of any physician, except Him Who had permitted it; both because she shrunk from the 
inspection and the hands of men, preserving, even in suffering, her modesty, and also awaiting her 
justification from Him Who allowed this to happen, so that she owed her preservation to none other than 
to Him: with the result that men were no less struck by her unhoped-for recovery than by her misfortune, 
and concluded that the tragedy had happened for her glorification through sufferings, the suffering being 
human, the recovery superhuman, and giving a lesson to those who come after, exhibiting in a high 
degree faith in the midst of suffering, and patience under calamity, but in a still higher degree the 
kindness of God to them that are such as she. For to the beautiful promise to the righteous “though he 
fall, he shall not be utterly broken,” has been added one more recent, “though he be utterly broken, he 
shall speedily be raised up and glorified.” For if her misfortune was unreasonable, her recovery was 
extraordinary, so that health soon stole away the injury, and the cure became more celebrated than the 
blow. 


16. O remarkable and wonderful disaster! O injury more noble than security! O prophecy, “He hath 
smitten, and He will bind us up, and revive us, and after three days He will raise us up,” portending 
indeed, as it did, a greater and more sublime event, yet no less applicable to Gorgonia’s sufferings! This 
then, notorious to all, even to those afar off, for the wonder spread to all, and the lesson was stored up in 
the tongues and ears of all, with the other wonderful works and powers of God. But the following incident, 
hitherto unknown and concealed from most men by the Christian principle I spoke of, and her pious 
shrinking from vanity and display, dost thou bid me tell, O best and most perfect of shepherds, pastor of 
this holy sheep, and dost thou further give thy assent to it, since to us alone has this secret been 
entrusted, and we were mutual witnesses of the marvel, or are we still to keep our faith to her who is 
gone? Yet I do think, that as that was the time to be silent, this is the time to manifest it, not only for the 
glory of God, but also for the consolation of those in affliction. 


17. She was sick in body, and dangerously ill of an extraordinary and malignant disease, her whole frame 
was incessantly fevered, her blood at one time agitated and boiling, then curdling with coma, incredible 
pallor, and paralysis of mind and limbs: and this not at long intervals, but sometimes very frequently. Its 
virulence seemed beyond human aid; the skill of physicians, who carefully examined the case, both singly 
and in consultation, was of no avail; nor the tears of her parents, which often have great power, nor public 
supplications and intercessions, in which all the people joined as earnestly as if for their own 
preservation: for her safety was the safety of all, as, on the contrary, her suffering and sickness was a 
common misfortune. 


18. What then did this great soul, worthy offspring of the greatest, and what was the medicine for her 
disorder, for we have now come to the great secret? Despairing of all other aid, she betook herself to the 
Physician of all, and awaiting the silent hours of night, during a slight intermission of the disease, she 
approached the altar with faith, and, calling upon Him Who is honoured thereon, with a mighty cry, and 
every kind of invocation, calling to mind all His former works of power, and well she knew those both of 


ancient and of later days, at last she ventured on an act of pious and splendid effrontery: she imitated the 
woman whose fountain of blood was dried up by the hem of Christ’s garment. What did she do? Resting 
her head with another cry upon the altar, and with a wealth of tears, as she who once bedewed the feet of 
Christ, and declaring that she would not loose her hold until she was made whole, she then applied her 
medicine to her whole body, viz., such a portion of the antitypes of the Precious Body and Blood as she 
treasured in her hand, mingling therewith her tears, and, O the wonder, she went away feeling at once 
that she was saved, and with the lightness of health in body, soul, and mind, having received, as the 
reward of her hope, that which she hoped for, and having gained bodily by means of spiritual strength. 
Great though these things be, they are not untrue. Believe them all of you, whether sick or sound, that ye 
may either keep or regain your health. And that my story is no mere boastfulness is plain from the silence 
in which she kept, while alive, what I have revealed. Nor should I now have published it, be well assured, 
had I not feared that so great a marvel would have been utterly hidden from the faithful and unbelieving 
of these and later days. 


19. Such was her life. Most of its details I have left untold, lest my speech should grow to undue 
proportions, and lest I should seem to be too greedy for her fair fame: but perhaps we should be wronging 
her holy and illustrious death, did we not mention some of its excellences; especially as she so longed for 
and desired it. I will do so therefore, as concisely as I can. She longed for her dissolution, for indeed she 
had great boldness towards Him who called her, and preferred to be with Christ, beyond all things on 
earth. And there is none of the most amorous and unrestrained, who has such love for his body, as she had 
to fling away these fetters, and escape from the mire in which we spend our lives, and to associate in 
purity with Him Who is Fair, and entirely to hold her Beloved, Who is I will even say it, her Lover, by 
Whose rays, feeble though they now are, we are enlightened, and Whom, though separated from Him, we 
are able to know. Nor did she fail even of this desire, divine and sublime though it was, and, what is still 
greater, she had a foretaste of His Beauty through her forecast and constant watching. Her only sleep 
transferred her to exceeding joys, and her one vision embraced her departure at the foreappointed time, 
having been made aware of this day, so that according to the decision of God she might be prepared and 
yet not disturbed. 


20. She had recently obtained the blessing of cleansing and perfection, which we have all received from 
God as a common gift and foundation of our new life. Or rather all her life was a cleansing and perfecting: 
and while she received regeneration from the Holy Spirit, its security was hers by virtue of her former 
life. And in her case almost alone, I will venture to say, the mystery was a seal rather than a gift of grace. 
And when her husband’s perfection was her one remaining desire (and if you wish me briefly to describe 
the man, I do not know what more to say of him than that he was her husband) in order that she might be 
consecrated to God in her whole body, and not depart half-perfected, or leave behind her imperfect 
anything that was hers; she did not even fail of this petition, from Him Who fulfils the desire of them that 
fear Him, and accomplishes their requests. 


21. And now when she had all things to her mind, and nothing was lacking of her desires, and the 
appointed time drew nigh, being thus prepared for death and departure, she fulfilled the law which 
prevails in such matters, and took to her bed. After many injunctions to her husband, her children, and 
her friends, as was to be expected from one who was full of conjugal, maternal, and brotherly love, and 
after making her last day a day of solemn festival with brilliant discourse upon the things above, she fell 
asleep, full not of the days of man, for which she had no desire, knowing them to be evil for her, and 
mainly occupied with our dust and wanderings, but more exceedingly full of the days of God, than I 
imagine any one even of those who have departed in a wealth of hoary hairs, and have numbered many 
terms of years. Thus she was set free, or, it is better to say, taken to God, or flew away, or changed her 
abode, or anticipated by a little the departure of her body. 


22. Yet what was I on the point of omitting? But perhaps thou, who art her spiritual father, wouldst not 
have allowed me, and hast carefully concealed the wonder, and made it known to me. It is a great point 
for her distinction, and in our memory of her virtue, and regret for her departure. But trembling and tears 
have seized upon me, at the recollection of the wonder. She was just passing away, and at her last breath, 
surrounded by a group of relatives and friends performing the last offices of kindness, while her aged 
mother bent over her, with her soul convulsed with envy of her departure, anguish and affection being 
blended in the minds of all. Some longed to hear some burning word to be branded in their recollection; 
others were eager to speak, yet no one dared; for tears were mute and the pangs of grief unconsoled, 
since it seemed sacrilegious, to think that mourning could be an honour to one who was thus passing 
away. So there was solemn silence, as if her death had been a religious ceremony. There she lay, to all 
appearance, breathless, motionless, speechless; the stillness of her body seemed paralysis, as though the 
organs of speech were dead, after that which could move them was gone. But as her pastor, who in this 
wonderful scene, was carefully watching her, perceived that her lips were gently moving, and placed his 
ear to them, which his disposition and sympathy emboldened him to do,—but do you expound the meaning 
of this mysterious calm, for no one can disbelieve it on your word! Under her breath she was repeating a 
psalm—the last words of a psalm—to say the truth, a testimony to the boldness with which she was 
departing, and blessed is he who can fall asleep with these words, “I will lay me down in peace, and take 
my rest.” Thus wert thou singing, fairest of women, and thus it fell out unto thee; and the song became a 
reality, and attended on thy departure as a memorial of thee, who hast entered upon sweet peace after 


who is the Catholic Priest of the Father. Accordingly He added: “that it may be for a testimony unto you”— 
one, no doubt, whereby He would testify that He was not destroying the law, but fulfilling it; whereby, too, 
He would testify that it was He Himself who was foretold as about to undertake their sicknesses and 
infirmities. This very consistent and becoming explanation of “the testimony,” that adulator of his own 
Christ, Marcion seeks to exclude under the cover of mercy and gentleness. For, being both good (such are 
his words), and knowing, besides, that every man who had been freed from leprosy would be sure to 
perform the solemnities of the law, therefore He gave this precept. Well, what then? Has He continued in 
his goodness (that is to say, in his permission of the law) or not? For if he has persevered in his goodness, 
he will never become a destroyer of the law; nor will he ever be accounted as belonging to another god, 
because there would not exist that destruction of the law which would constitute his claim to belong to 
the other god. If, however, he has not continued good, by a subsequent destruction of the law, it is a false 
testimony which he has since imposed upon them in his cure of the leper; because he has forsaken his 
goodness, in destroying the law. If, therefore, he was good whilst upholding the law, he has now become 
evil as a destroyer of the law. However, by the support which he gave to the law, he affirmed that the law 
was good. For no one permits himself in the support of an evil thing. Therefore he is not only bad if he has 
permitted obedience to a bad law; but even worse still, if he has appeared as the destroyer of a good law. 
So that if he commanded the offering of the gift because he knew that every cured leper would be sure to 
bring one; he possibly abstained from commanding what he knew would be spontaneously done. In vain, 
therefore, was his coming down, as if with the intention of destroying the law, when he makes concessions 
to the keepers of the law. And yet, because he knew their disposition, he ought the more earnestly to have 
prevented their neglect of the law, since he had come for this purpose. Why then did he not keep silent, 
that man might of his own simple will obey the law? For then might he have seemed to some extent to 
have persisted in his patience. But he adds also his own authority increased by the weight of this 
“testimony.” Of what testimony, I ask, if not that of the assertion of the law? Surely it matters not in what 
way he asserted the law—whether as good, or as supererogatory, or as patient, or as inconstant— 
provided, Marcion, I drive you from your position. Observe, he commanded that the law should be 
fulfilled. In whatever way he commanded it, in the same way might he also have first uttered that 
sentiment: “I came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it.” What business, therefore, had you to erase out 
of the Gospel that which was quite consistent in it? For you have confessed that, in his goodness, he did in 
act what you deny that he did in word. We have therefore good proof that He uttered the word, in the fact 
that He did the deed; and that you have rather expunged the Lord’s word, than that our (evangelists) have 
inserted it. 


CHAPTER X 


FURTHER PROOFS OF THE SAME TRUTH IN THE SAME CHAPTER, FROM THE HEALING OF THE PARALYTIC, AND 
FROM THE DESIGNATION SON OF MAN WHICH JESUS GIVES HIMSELF, TERTULLIAN SUSTAINS HIS ARGUMENT 
BY SEVERAL QUOTATIONS FROM THE PROPHETS 


The sick of the palsy is healed, and that in public, in the sight of the people. For, says Isaiah, “they shall 
see the glory of the Lord, and the excellency of our God.” What glory, and what excellency? “Be strong, ye 
weak hands, and ye feeble knees:” this refers to the palsy. “Be strong; fear not.” Be strong is not vainly 
repeated, nor is fear not vainly added; because with the renewal of the limbs there was to be, according to 
the promise, a restoration also of bodily energies: “Arise, and take up thy couch;” and likewise moral 
courage not to be afraid of those who should say, “Who can forgive sins, but God alone?” So that you have 
here not only the fulfilment of the prophecy which promised a particular kind of healing, but also of the 
symptoms which followed the cure. In like manner, you should also recognise Christ in the same prophet 
as the forgiver of sins. “For,” he says, “He shall remit to many their sins, and shall Himself take away our 
sins.” For in an earlier passage, speaking in the person of the Lord himself, he had said: “Even though 
your sins be as scarlet, I will make them as white as snow; even though they be like crimson, I will whiten 
them as wool.” In the scarlet colour He indicates the blood of the prophets; in the crimson, that of the 
Lord, as the brighter. Concerning the forgiveness of sins, Micah also says: “Who is a God like unto Thee? 
pardoning iniquity, and passing by the transgressions of the remnant of Thine heritage. He retaineth not 
His anger as a testimony against them, because He delighteth in mercy. He will turn again, and will have 
compassion upon us; He wipeth away our iniquities, and casteth our sins into the depths of the sea.” Now, 
if nothing of this sort had been predicted of Christ, I should find in the Creator examples of such a 
benignity as would hold out to me the promise of similar affections also in the Son of whom He is the 
Father. I see how the Ninevites obtained forgiveness of their sins from the Creator—not to say from 
Christ, even then, because from the beginning He acted in the Father’s name. I read, too, how that, when 
David acknowledged his sin against Uriah, the prophet Nathan said unto him, “The Lord hath cancelled 
thy sin, and thou shalt not die;” how king Ahab in like manner, the husband of Jezebel, guilty of idolatry 
and of the blood of Naboth, obtained pardon because of his repentance; and how Jonathan the son of Saul 
blotted out by his deprecation the guilt of a violated fast. Why should I recount the frequent restoration of 
the nation itself after the forgiveness of their sins?—by that God, indeed, who will have mercy rather than 
sacrifice, and a sinner’s repentance rather than his death. You will first have to deny that the Creator ever 
forgave sins; then you must in reason show that He never ordained any such prerogative for His Christ; 
and so you will prove how novel is that boasted benevolence of the, of course, novel Christ when you shall 
have proved that it is neither compatible with the Creator nor predicted by the Creator. But whether to 
remit sins can appertain to one who is said to be unable to retain them, and whether to absolve can 


suffering, and received (over and above the rest which comes to all), that sleep which is due to the 
beloved, as befitted one who lived and died amid the words of piety. 


23. Better, I know well, and far more precious than eye can see, is thy present lot, the song of them that 
keep holy-day, the throng of angels, the heavenly host, the vision of glory, and that splendour, pure and 
perfect beyond all other, of the Trinity Most High, no longer beyond the ken of the captive mind, 
dissipated by the senses, but entirely contemplated and possessed by the undivided mind, and flashing 
upon our souls with the whole light of Godhead: Mayest thou enjoy to the full all those things whose 
crumbs thou didst, while still upon earth, possess through the reality of thine inclination towards them. 
And if thou takest any account of our affairs, and holy souls receive from God this privilege, do thou 
accept these words of mine, in place of, and in preference to many panegyrics, which I have bestowed 
upon Caesarius before thee, and upon thee after him—since I have been preserved to pronounce 
panegyrics upon my brethren. If any one will, after you, pay me the like honour, I cannot say. Yet may my 
only honour be that which is in God, and may my pilgrimage and my home be in Christ Jesus our Lord, to 
Whom, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, be glory for ever. Amen. 


ORATION XII 
TO HIS FATHER, WHEN HE HAD ENTRUSTED TO HIM THE CARE OF THE CHURCH OF NAZIANZUS 


ThisOration was delivered a.d. 372. Two years earlier Valens had divided Cappadocia into two provinces. 
Anthimus, Bishop of Tyana, asserting that the ecclesiastical provinces were regulated by those of the 
empire, claimed metropolitical rights over the churches of Cappadocia Secunda, in opposition to S. Basil, 
who had hitherto been metropolitan of the undivided province. S. Basil, with the intention of vindicating 
the permanence of his former rights, created a new see at Sasima, on the borders of the two provinces, 
and with great difficulty prevailed upon S. Gregory to receive consecration as its first Bishop. S. Gregory, 
who had “bent his neck, but not his will,” was for a long time reluctant to enter upon his Episcopal duties, 
and at last was prevailed upon by S. Gregory of Nyssa, S. Basil’s brother, to make an attempt to do so. 
When, however, he found that Anthimus was prepared to bar his entrance by force of arms, he returned 
home, definitely resigned his see, and once more betook himself to the life of solitude which he so dearly 
loved. Recalled hence, he consented, at his father’s earnest entreaty, to undertake provisionally the duties 
of Bishop-coadjutor of Nazianzus: and pronounced this short discourse on the occasion of his installation. 


1. I opened my mouth, and drew in the Spirit, and I give myself and my all to the Spirit, my action and 
speech, my inaction and silence, only let Him hold me and guide me, and move both hand and mind and 
tongue whither it is right, and He wills: and restrain them as it is right and expedient. I am an instrument 
of God, a rational instrument, an instrument tuned and struck by that skilful artist, the Spirit. Yesterday 
His work in me was silence. I mused on abstinence from speech. Does He strike upon my mind today? My 
speech shall be heard, and I will muse on utterance. I am neither so talkative, as to desire to speak, when 
He is bent on silence; nor so reserved and ignorant as to set a watch before my lips when it is the time to 
speak: but I open and close my door at the will of that Mind and Word and Spirit, Who is One kindred 
Deity. 


2. I will speak then, since I am so bidden. And I will speak both to the good shepherd here, and to you, his 
holy flock, as I think is best both for me to speak, and for you to hear to-day. Why is it that you have 
begged for one to share your shepherd’s toil? For my speech shall begin with you, O dear and honoured 
head, worthy of that of Aaron, down which runs that spiritual and priestly ointment upon his beard and 
clothing. Why is it that, while yet able to stablish and guide many, and actually guiding them in the power 
of the Spirit, you support yourself with a staff and prop in your spiritual works? Is it because you have 
heard and know that even with the illustrious Aaron were anointed Eleazar and Ithamar, the sons of 
Aaron? For I pass over Nadab and Abihu, lest the allusion be ill-omened: and Moses during his lifetime 
appoints Joshua in his stead, as lawgiver and general over those who were pressing on to the land of 
promise? The office of Aaron and Hur, supporting the hands of Moses on the mount where Amalek was 
warred down by the Cross, prefigured and typified long before, I feel willing to pass by, as not very 
suitable or applicable to us: for Moses did not choose them to share his work as lawgiver, but as helpers in 
his prayer and supports for the weariness of his hands. 


3. What is it then that ails you? What is your weakness? Is it physical? I am ready to sustain you, yea I 
have sustained, and been sustained, like Jacob of old, by your fatherly blessings. Is it spiritual? Who is 
stronger, and more fervent, especially now, when the powers of the flesh are ebbing and fading, like so 
many barriers which interfere with, and dim the brilliancy of a light? For these powers are wont, for the 
most part, to wage war upon and oppose one another, while the body’s health is purchased by the sickness 
of the soul, and the soul flourishes and looks upward when pleasures are stilled and fade away along with 
the body. But, wonderful as your simplicity and nobility have seemed to me before, how is it that you have 
no fear, especially in times like these, that your spirit will be considered a pretext, and that most men will 
suppose, in spite of our spiritual professions, that we are undertaking this from carnal motives. For most 
men have made the office to be looked upon as great and princely, and accompanied with considerable 
enjoyment, even though a man have the charge and rule over a more slender flock than this, and one 
which affords more troubles than pleasures. Thus far of your simplicity, or parental preference, if it be so, 


which makes you neither admit yourself, nor readily suspect in others anything disgraceful; for a mind 
hardly roused to evil, is slow to suspect evil. My second duty is briefly to address this people of yours, or 
now even of mine. 


4. I have been overpowered, my friends and brethren, for I will now, though I did not at the time, ask for 
your aid. I have been overpowered by the old age of my father, and, to use moderate terms, the kindliness 
of my friend. So, help me, each of you who can, and stretch out a hand to me who am pressed down and 
torn asunder by regret and enthusiasm. The one suggests flights, mountains and deserts, and calm of soul 
and body, and that the mind should retire into itself, and recall its powers from sensible things, in order to 
hold pure communion with God, and be clearly illumined by the flashing rays of the Spirit, with no 
admixture or disturbance of the divine light by anything earthly or clouded, until we come to the source of 
the effulgence which we enjoy here, and regret and desire are alike stayed, when our mirrors pass away 
in the light of truth. The other wills that I should come forward, and bear fruit for the common good, and 
be helped by helping others; and publish the Divine light, and bring to God a people for His own 
possession, a holy nation, a royal priesthood, and His image cleansed in many souls. And this, because, as 
a park is better than and preferable to a tree, the whole heaven with its ornaments to a single star, and 
the body to a limb, so also, in the sight of God, is the reformation of a whole church preferable to the 
progress of a single soul: and therefore, I ought not to look only on my own interest, but also on that of 
others. For Christ also likewise, when it was possible for him to abide in His own honour and deity, not 
only so far emptied Himself as to take the form of a slave, but also endured the cross, despising the 
shame, that he might by His own sufferings destroy sin, and by death slay death. The former are the 
imaginings of desire, the latter the teachings of the Spirit. And I, standing midway between the desire and 
the Spirit, and not knowing to which of the two I should rather yield, will impart to you what seems to me 
the best and safest course, that you may test it with me and take part in my design. 


5. It seemed to me to be best and least dangerous to take a middle course between desire and fear, and to 
yield in part to desire, in part to the Spirit: and that this would be the case, if I neither altogether evaded 
the office, and so refused the grace, which would be dangerous, nor yet assumed a burden beyond my 
powers, for it is a heavy one. The former indeed is suited to the person of another, the latter to another’s 
power, or rather to undertake both would be madness. But piety and safety would alike advise me to 
proportion the office to my power, and as is the case with food, to accept that which is within my power 
and refuse what is beyond it, for health is gained for the body, and tranquillity for the soul, by such a 
course of moderation. Therefore I now consent to share in the cares of my excellent father, like an eaglet, 
not quite vainly flying close to a mighty and high soaring eagle. But hereafter I will offer my wing to the 
Spirit to be borne whither, and as, He wills: no one shall force or drag me in any direction, contrary to His 
counsel. For sweet it is to inherit a father’s toils, and this flock is more familiar than a strange and foreign 
one; I would even add, more precious in the sight of God, unless the spell of affection deceives me, and 
the force of habit robs me of perception: nor is there any more useful or safer course than that willing 
rulers should rule willing subjects: since it is our practice not to lead by force, or by compulsion, but by 
good will. For this would not hold together even another form of government, since that which is held in 
by force is wont, when opportunity offers, to strike for freedom: but freedom of will more than anything 
else it is, which holds together our—I will not call it rule, but—tutorship. For the mystery of godliness 
belongs to those who are willing, not to those who are overpowered. 


6. This is my speech to you, my good men, uttered in simplicity and with all good will, and this is the 
secret of my mind. And may the victory rest with that which will be for the profit of both you and me, 
under the Spirit’s guidance of our affairs, (for our discourse comes back again to the same point,) to 
Whom we have given ourselves, and the head anointed with the oil of perfection, in the Almighty Father, 
and the Only-begotten Son, and the Holy Spirit, Who is God. For how long shall we hide the lamp under 
the bushel, and withhold from others the full knowledge of the Godhead, when it ought to be now put 
upon the lampstand and give light to all churches and souls and to the whole fulness of the world, no 
longer by means of metaphors, or intellectual sketches, but by distinct declaration? And this indeed is a 
most perfect setting forth of Theology to those Who have been deemed worthy of this grace in Christ 
Jesus Himself, our Lord, to Whom be glory, honour, and power for ever. Amen. 


ORATION XVI 


ON HIS FATHER’S SILENCE, BECAUSE OF THE PLAGUE OF HAIL 


ThisOration belongs to the year a.d. 373. A series of disasters had befallen the people of Nazianzus. A 
deadly cattle plague, which had devastated their herds, had been followed by a prolonged drought, and 
now their just ripened crops had been ruined by a storm of rain and hail. The people flocked to the 
church, and finding S. Gregory the elder so overwhelmed by his sense of these terrible misfortunes that 
he was unable to address them, implored his coadjutor to enter the pulpit. The occasion gave no time for 
preparation, so S. Gregory poured out his feelings in a discourse which was in the fullest sense of the 
words ex tempore. Its present form, however, as Benoit suggests, may be due to a later polishing of notes 
taken down at the time of delivery. 


1. Why do you infringe upon the approved order of things? Why would you do violence to a tongue which 


is under obligation to the law? Why do you challenge a speech which is in subjection to the Spirit? Why, 
when you have excused the head, have you hastened to the feet? Why do you pass by Aaron and urge 
forward Eleazar? I cannot allow the fountain to be dammed up, while the rivulet runs its course; the sun 
to be hidden, while the star shines forth; hoar hairs to be in retirement, while youth lays down the law; 
wisdom to be silent, while inexperience speaks with assurance. A heavy rain is not always more useful 
than a gentle shower. Nay, indeed, if it be too violent, it sweeps away the earth, and increases the 
proportion of the farmer’s loss: while a gentle fall, which sinks deep, enriches the soil, benefits the tiller 
and makes the corn grow to a fine crop. So the fluent speech is not more profitable than the wise. For the 
one, though it perhaps gave a slight pleasure, passes away, and is dispersed as soon, and with as little 
effect, as the air on which it struck, though it charms with its eloquence the greedy ear. But the other 
sinks into the mind, and opening wide its mouth, fills it with the Spirit, and, showing itself nobler than its 
origin, produces a rich harvest by a few syllables. 


2. I have not yet alluded to the true and first wisdom, for which our wonderful husbandman and shepherd 
is conspicuous. The first wisdom is a life worthy of praise, and kept pure for God, or being purified for 
Him Who is all-pure and all-luminous, Who demands of us, us His only sacrifice, purification—that is, a 
contrite heart and the sacrifice of praise, and a new creation in Christ, and the new man, and the like, as 
the Scripture loves to call it. The first wisdom is to despise that wisdom which consists of language and 
figures of speech, and spurious and unnecessary embellishments. Be it mine to speak five words with my 
understanding in the church, rather than ten thousand words in a tongue, and with the unmeaning voice 
of a trumpet, which does not rouse my soldier to the spiritual combat. This is the wisdom which I praise, 
which I welcome. By this the ignoble have won renown, and the despised have attained the highest 
honours. By this a crew of fishermen have taken the whole world in the meshes of the Gospel-net, and 
overcome by a word finished and cut short the wisdom that comes to naught. I count not wise the man 
who is clever in words, nor him who is of a ready tongue, but unstable and undisciplined in soul, like the 
tombs which, fair and beautiful as they are outwardly, are fetid with corpses within, and full of manifold 
ill-savours; but him who speaks but little of virtue, yet gives many examples of it in his practice, and 
proves the trustworthiness of his language by his life. 


3. Fairer in my eyes, is the beauty which we can gaze upon than that which is painted in words: of more 
value the wealth which our hands can hold, than that which is imagined in our dreams; and more real the 
wisdom of which we are convinced by deeds, than that which is set forth in splendid language. For “a 
good understanding,” he saith, “have all they that do thereafter,” not they who proclaim it. Time is the 
best touchstone of this wisdom, and “the hoary head is a crown of glory.” For if, as it seems to me as well 
as to Solomon, we must “judge none blessed before his death,” and it is uncertain “what a day may bring 
forth,” since our life here below has many turnings, and the body of our humiliation is ever rising, falling 
and changing; surely he, who without fault has almost drained the cup of life, and nearly reached the 
haven of the common sea of existence is more secure, and therefore more enviable, than one who has yet 
a long voyage before him. 


4. Do not thou, therefore, restrain a tongue whose noble utterances and fruits have been many, which has 
begotten many children of righteousness—yea, lift up thine eyes round about and see, how many are its 
sons, and what are its treasures; even this whole people, whom thou hast begotten in Christ through the 
Gospel. Grudge not to us those words which are excellent rather than many, and do not yet give us a 
foretaste of our impending loss. Speak in words which, if few, are dear and most sweet to me, which, if 
scarcely audible, are perceived from their spiritual cry, as God heard the silence of Moses, and said to him 
when interceding mentally, “Why criest thou unto Me?” Comfort this people, I pray thee, I, who was thy 
nursling, and have since been made Pastor, and now even Chief Pastor. Give a lesson, to me in the Pastor’s 
art, to this people of obedience. Discourse awhile on our present heavy blow, about the just judgments of 
God, whether we grasp their meaning, or are ignorant of their great deep. How again “mercy is put in the 
balance,” as holy Isaiah declares, for goodness is not without discernment, as the first labourers in the 
vineyard fancied, because they could not perceive any distinction between those who were paid alike: and 
how anger, which is called “the cup in the hand of the Lord,” and “the cup of falling which is drained,” is 
in proportion to transgressions, even though He abates to all somewhat of what is their due, and dilutes 
with compassion the unmixed draught of His wrath. For He inclines from severity to indulgence towards 
those who accept chastisement with fear, and who after a slight affliction conceive and are in pain with 
conversion, and bring forth the perfect spirit of salvation; but nevertheless he reserves the dregs, the last 
drop of His anger, that He may pour it out entire upon those who, instead of being healed by His kindness, 
grow obdurate, like the hard-hearted Pharaoh, that bitter taskmaster, who is set forth as an example of 
the power of God over the ungodly. 


5. Tell us whence come such blows and scourges, and what account we can give of them. Is it some 
disordered and irregular motion or some unguided current, some unreason of the universe, as though 
there were no Ruler of the world, which is therefore borne along by chance, as is the doctrine of the 
foolishly wise, who are themselves borne along at random by the disorderly spirit of darkness? Or are the 
disturbances and changes of the universe, (which was originally constituted, blended, bound together, and 
set in motion in a harmony known only to Him Who gave it motion,) directed by reason and order under 
the guidance of the reins of Providence? Whence come famines and tornadoes and hailstorms, our present 
warning blow? Whence pestilences, diseases, earthquakes, tidal waves, and fearful things in the heavens? 


And how is the creation, once ordered for the enjoyment of men, their common and equal delight, 
changed for the punishment of the ungodly, in order that we may be chastised through that for which, 
when honoured with it, we did not give thanks, and recognise in our sufferings that power which we did 
not recognise in our benefits? How is it that some receive at the Lord’s hand double for their sins, and the 
measure of their wickedness is doubly filled up, as in the correction of Israel, while the sins of others are 
done away by a sevenfold recompense into their bosom? What is the measure of the Amorites that is not 
yet full? And how is the sinner either let go, or chastised again, let go perhaps, because reserved for the 
other world, chastised, because healed thereby in this? Under what circumstances again is the righteous, 
when unfortunate, possibly being put to the test, or, when prosperous, being observed, to see if he be poor 
in mind or not very far superior to visible things, as indeed conscience, our interior and unerring tribunal, 
tells us. What is our calamity, and what its cause? Is it a test of virtue, or a touchstone of wickedness? And 
is it better to bow beneath it as a chastisement, even though it be not so, and humble ourselves under the 
mighty hand of God, or, considering it as a trial, to rise superior to it? On these points give us instruction 
and warning, lest we be too much discouraged by our present calamity, or fall into the gulf of evil and 
despise it; for some such feeling is very general; but rather that we may bear our admonition quietly, and 
not provoke one more severe by our insensibility to this. 


6. Terrible is an unfruitful season, and the loss of the crops. It could not be otherwise, when men are 
already rejoicing in their hopes, and counting on their all but harvested stores. Terrible again is an 
unseasonable harvest, when the farmers labour with heavy hearts, sitting as it were beside the grave of 
their crops, which the gentle rain nourished, but the wild storm has rooted up, whereof the mower filleth 
not his hand, neither he that bindeth up the sheaves his bosom, nor have they obtained the blessing which 
passers-by bestow upon the farmers. Wretched indeed is the sight of the ground devastated, cleared, and 
shorn of its ornaments, over which the blessed Joel wails in his most tragic picture of the desolation of the 
land, and the scourge of famine; while another prophet wails, as he contrasts with its former beauty its 
final disorder, and thus discourses on the anger of the Lord when He smites the land: before him is the 
garden of Eden, behind Him a desolate wilderness. Terrible indeed these things are, and more than 
terrible, when we are grieved only at what is present, and are not yet distressed by the feeling of a 
severer blow: since, as in sickness, the suffering which pains us from time to time is more distressing than 
that which is not present. But more terrible still are those which the treasures of God’s wrath contain, of 
which God forbid that you should make trial; nor will you, if you fly for refuge to the mercies of God, and 
win over by your tears Him Who will have mercy, and avert by your conversion what remains of His wrath. 
As yet, this is gentleness and loving-kindness and gentle reproof, and the first elements of a scourge to 
train our tender years: as yet, the smoke of His anger, the prelude of His torments; not yet has fallen the 
flaming fire, the climax of His being moved; not yet the kindled coals, the final scourge, part of which He 
threatened, when He lifted up the other over us, part He held back by force, when He brought the other 
upon us; using the threat and the blow alike for our instruction, and making a way for His indignation, in 
the excess of His goodness; beginning with what is slight, so that the more severe may not be needed; but 
ready to instruct us by what is greater, if He be forced so to do. 


7. I know the glittering sword, and the blade made drunk in heaven, bidden to slay, to bring to naught, to 
make childless, and to spare neither flesh, nor marrow, nor bones. I know Him, Who, though free from 
passion, meets us like a bear robbed of her whelps, like a leopard in the way of the Assyrians, not only 
those of that day, but if anyone now is an Assyrian in wickedness: nor is it possible to escape the might 
and speed of His wrath when He watches over our impieties, and His jealousy, which knoweth to devour 
His adversaries, pursues His enemies to the death. I know the emptying, the making void, the making 
waste, the melting of the heart, and knocking of the knees together, such are the punishments of the 
ungodly. I do not dwell on the judgments to come, to which indulgence in this world delivers us, as it is 
better to be punished and cleansed now than to be transmitted to the torment to come, when it is the time 
of chastisement, not of cleansing. For as he who remembers God here is conqueror of death (as David has 
most excellently sung) so the departed have not in the grave confession and restoration; for God has 
confined life and action to this world, and to the future the scrutiny of what has been done. 


8. What shall we do in the day of visitation, with which one of the Prophets terrifies me, whether that of 
the righteous sentence of God against us, or that upon the mountains and hills, of which we have heard, 
or whatever and whenever it may be, when He will reason with us, and oppose us, and set before us those 
bitter accusers, our sins, comparing our wrongdoings with our benefits, and striking thought with 
thought, and scrutinising action with action, and calling us to account for the image which has been 
blurred and spoilt by wickedness, till at last He leads us away self-convicted and self-condemned, no 
longer able to say that we are being unjustly treated—a thought which is able even here sometimes to 
console in their condemnation those who are suffering. 


9. But then what advocate shall we have? What pretext? What false excuse? What plausible artifice? What 
device contrary to the truth will impose upon the court, and rob it of its right judgment, which places in 
the balance for us all, our entire life, action, word, and thought, and weighs against the evil that which is 
better, until that which preponderates wins the day, and the decision is given in favour of the main 
tendency; after which there is no appeal, no higher court, no defence on the ground of subsequent 
conduct, no oil obtained from the wise virgins, or from them that sell, for the lamps going out, no 
repentance of the rich man wasting away in the flame, and begging for repentance for his friends, no 


statute of limitations; but only that final and fearful judgment-seat, more just even than fearful; or rather 
more fearful because it is also just; when the thrones are set and the Ancient of days takes His seat, and 
the books are opened, and the fiery stream comes forth, and the light before Him, and the darkness 
prepared; and they that have done good shall go into the resurrection of life, now hid in Christ and to be 
manifested hereafter with Him, and they that have done evil, into the resurrection of judgment, to which 
they who have not believed have been condemned already by the word which judges them. Some will be 
welcomed by the unspeakable light and the vision of the holy and royal Trinity, Which now shines upon 
them with greater brilliancy and purity and unites Itself wholly to the whole soul, in which solely and 
beyond all else I take it that the kingdom of heaven consists. The others among other torments, but above 
and before them all must endure the being outcast from God, and the shame of conscience which has no 
limit. But of these anon. 


10. What are we to do now, my brethren, when crushed, cast down, and drunken but not with strong drink 
nor with wine, which excites and obfuscates but for a while, but with the blow which the Lord has inflicted 
upon us, Who says, And thou, O heart, be stirred and shaken, and gives to the despisers the spirit of 
sorrow and deep sleep to drink: to whom He also says, See, ye despisers, behold, and wonder and perish? 
How shall we bear His convictions; or what reply shall we make, when He reproaches us not only with the 
multitude of the benefits for which we have continued ungrateful, but also with His chastisements, and 
reckons up the remedies with which we have refused to be healed? Calling us His children indeed, but 
unworthy children, and His sons, but strange sons who have stumbled from lameness out of their paths, in 
the trackless and rough ground. How and by what means could I have instructed you, and I have not done 
so? By gentler measures? I have applied them. I passed by the blood drunk in Egypt from the wells and 
rivers and all reservoirs of water in the first plague: I passed over the next scourges, the frogs, lice, and 
flies. I began with the flocks and the cattle and the sheep, the fifth plague, and, sparing as yet the rational 
creatures, I struck the animals. You made light of the stroke, and treated me with less reason and 
attention than the beasts who were struck. I withheld from you the rain; one piece was rained upon, and 
the piece whereupon it rained not withered, and ye said “We will brave it.” I brought the hail upon you, 
chastising you with the opposite kind of blow, I uprooted your vineyards and shrubberies, and crops, but I 
failed to shatter your wickedness. 


11. Perchance He will say to me, who am not reformed even by blows, I know that thou art obstinate, and 
thy neck is an iron sinew, the heedless is heedless and the lawless man acts lawlessly, naught is the 
heavenly correction, naught the scourges. The bellows are burnt, the lead is consumed, as I once 
reproached you by the mouth of Jeremiah, the founder melted the silver in vain, your wickednesses are 
not melted away. Can ye abide my wrath, saith the Lord. Has not My hand the power to inflict upon you 
other plagues also? There are still at My command the blains breaking forth from the ashes of the 
furnace, by sprinkling which toward heaven, Moses, or any other minister of God’s action, may chastise 
Egypt with disease. There remain also the locusts, the darkness that may be felt, and the plague which, 
last in order, was first in suffering and power, the destruction and death of the firstborn, and, to escape 
this, and to turn aside the destroyer, it were better to sprinkle the doorposts of our mind, contemplation 
and action, with the great and saving token, with the blood of the new covenant, by being crucified and 
dying with Christ, that we may both rise and be glorified and reign with Him both now and at His final 
appearing, and not be broken and crushed, and made to lament, when the grievous destroyer smites us all 
too late in this life of darkness, and destroys our firstborn, the offspring and results of our life which we 
had dedicated to God. 


12. Far be it from me that I should ever, among other chastisements, be thus reproached by Him Who is 
good, but walks contrary to me in fury because of my own contrariness: I have smitten you with blasting 
and mildew, and blight; without result. The sword from without made you childless, yet have ye not 
returned unto Me, saith the Lord. May I not become the vine of the beloved, which after being planted 
and entrenched, and made sure with a fence and tower and every means which was possible, when it ran 
wild and bore thorns, was consequently despised, and had its tower broken down and its fence taken 
away, and was not pruned nor digged, but was devoured and laid waste and trodden down by all! This is 
what I feel I must say as to my fears, thus have I been pained by this blow, and this, I will further tell you, 
is my prayer. We have sinned, we have done amiss, and have dealt wickedly, for we have forgotten Thy 
commandments and walked after our own evil thought, for we have behaved ourselves unworthily of the 
calling and gospel of Thy Christ, and of His holy sufferings and humiliation for us; we have become a 
reproach to Thy beloved, priest and people, we have erred together, we have all gone out of the way, we 
have together become unprofitable, there is none that doeth judgment and justice, no not one. We have 
cut short Thy mercies and kindness and the bowels and compassion of our God, by our wickedness and 
the perversity of our doings, in which we have turned away. Thou art good, but we have done amiss; Thou 
art long-suffering, but we are worthy of stripes; we acknowledge Thy goodness, though we are without 
understanding, we have been scourged for but few of our faults; Thou art terrible, and who will resist 
Thee? the mountains will tremble before Thee; and who will strive against the might of Thine arm? If Thou 
shut the heaven, who will open it? And if Thou let loose Thy torrents, who will restrain them? It is a light 
thing in Thine eyes to make poor and to make rich, to make alive and to kill, to strike and to heal, and Thy 
will is perfect action. Thou art angry, and we have sinned, says one of old, making confession; and it is 
now time for me to say the opposite, “We have sinned, and Thou art angry:” therefore have we become a 
reproach to our neighbours. Thou didst turn Thy face from us, and we were filled with dishonour. But stay, 


Lord, cease, Lord, forgive, Lord, deliver us not up for ever because of our iniquities, and let not our 
chastisements be a warning for others, when we might learn wisdom from the trials of others. Of whom? 
Of the nations which know Thee not, and kingdoms which have not been subject to Thy power. But we are 
Thy people, O Lord, the rod of Thine inheritance; therefore correct us, but in goodness and not in Thine 
anger, lest Thou bring us to nothingness and contempt among all that dwell on the earth. 


13. With these words I invoke mercy: and if it were possible to propitiate His wrath with whole burnt 
offerings or sacrifices, I would not even have spared these. Do you also yourselves imitate your trembling 
priest, you, my beloved children, sharers with me alike of the Divine correction and loving-kindness. 
Possess your souls in tears, and stay His wrath by amending your way of life. Sanctify a fast, call a solemn 
assembly, as blessed Joel with us charges you: gather the elders, and the babes that suck the breasts, 
whose tender age wins our pity, and is specially worthy of the loving-kindness of God. I know also what he 
enjoins both upon me, the minister of God, and upon you, who have been thought worthy of the same 
honour, that we should enter His house in sackcloth and lament night and day between the porch and the 
altar, in piteous array, and with more piteous voices, crying aloud without ceasing on behalf of ourselves 
and the people, sparing nothing, either toil or word, which may propitiate God: saying “Spare, O Lord, Thy 
people, and give not Thine heritage to reproach,” and the rest of the prayer; surpassing the people in our 
sense of the affliction as much as in our rank, instructing them in our own persons in compunction and 
correction of wickedness, and in the consequent long-suffering of God, and cessation of the scourge. 


14. Come then, all of you, my brethren, let us worship and fall down, and weep before the Lord our 
Maker; let us appoint a public mourning, in our various ages and families, let us raise the voice of 
supplication; and let this, instead of the cry which He hates, enter into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. 
Let us anticipate His anger by confession; let us desire to see Him appeased, after He was wroth. Who 
knoweth, he says, if He will turn and repent, and leave a blessing behind Him? This I know certainly, I the 
sponsor of the loving-kindness of God. And when He has laid aside that which is unnatural to Him, His 
anger, He will betake Himself to that which is natural, His mercy. To the one He is forced by us, to the 
other He is inclined. And if He is forced to strike, surely He will refrain, according to His Nature. Only let 
us have mercy on ourselves, and open a road for our Father’s righteous affections. Let us sow in tears, 
that we may reap in joy, let us show ourselves men of Nineveh, not of Sodom. Let us amend our 
wickedness, lest we be consumed with it; let us listen to the preaching of Jonah, lest we be overwhelmed 
by fire and brimstone, and if we have departed from Sodom let us escape to the mountain, let us flee to 
Zoar, let us enter it as the sun rises; let us not stay in all the plain, let us not look around us, lest we be 
frozen into a pillar of salt, a really immortal pillar, to accuse the soul which returns to wickedness. 


15. Let us be assured that to do no wrong is really superhuman, and belongs to God alone. I say nothing 
about the Angels, that we may give no room for wrong feelings, nor opportunity for harmful altercations. 
Our unhealed condition arises from our evil and unsubdued nature, and from the exercise of its powers. 
Our repentance when we sin, is a human action, but an action which bespeaks a good man, belonging to 
that portion which is in the way of salvation. For if even our dust contracts somewhat of wickedness, and 
the earthly tabernacle presseth down the upward flight of the soul, which at least was created to fly 
upward, yet let the image be cleansed from filth, and raise aloft the flesh, its yoke-fellow, lifting it on the 
wings of reason; and, what is better, let us neither need this cleansing, nor have to be cleansed, by 
preserving our original dignity, to which we are hastening through our training here, and let us not by the 
bitter taste of sin be banished from the tree of life: though it is better to turn again when we err, than to 
be free from correction when we stumble. For whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and a rebuke is a 
fatherly action; while every soul which is unchastised, is unhealed. Is not then freedom from chastisement 
a hard thing? But to fail to be corrected by the chastisement is still harder. One of the prophets, speaking 
of Israel, whose heart was hard and uncircumcised, says, Lord, Thou hast stricken them, but they have not 
grieved, Thou hast consumed them but they have refused to receive correction; and again, The people 
turned not to Him that smiteth them; and Why is my people slidden back by a perpetual backsliding, 
because of which it will be utterly crushed and destroyed? 


16. It is a fearful thing, my brethren, to fall into the hands of a living God, and fearful is the face of the 
Lord against them that do evil, and abolishing wickedness with utter destruction. Fearful is the ear of 
God, listening even to the voice of Abel speaking through his silent blood. Fearful His feet, which overtake 
evildoing. Fearful also His filling of the universe, so that it is impossible anywhere to escape the action of 
God, not even by flying up to heaven, or entering Hades, or by escaping to the far East, or concealing 
ourselves in the depths and ends of the sea. Nahum the Elkoshite was afraid before me, when he 
proclaimed the burden of Nineveh, God is jealous, and the Lord takes vengeance in wrath upon His 
adversaries, and uses such abundance of severity that no room is left for further vengeance upon the 
wicked. For whenever I hear Isaiah threaten the people of Sodom and rulers of Gomorrah, and say Why 
will ye be smitten any more, adding sin to sin? I am almost filled with horror, and melted to tears. It is 
impossible, he says, to find any blow to add to those which are past, because of your newly added sins; so 
completely have you run through the whole, and exhausted every form of chastisement, ever calling upon 
yourselves some new one by your wickedness. There is not a wound, nor bruise, nor putrefying sore; the 
plague affects the whole body and is incurable: for it is impossible to apply a plaster, or ointment or 
bandages. I pass over the rest of the threatenings, that I may not press upon you more heavily than your 
present plague. 


17. Only let us recognise the purpose of the evil. Why have the crops withered, our storehouses been 
emptied, the pastures of our flocks failed, the fruits of the earth been withheld, and the plains been filled 
with shame instead of with fatness: why have valleys lamented and not abounded in corn, the mountains 
not dropped sweetness, as they shall do hereafter to the righteous, but been stript and dishonoured, and 
received on the contrary the curse of Gilboa? The whole earth has become as it was in the beginning, 
before it was adorned with its beauties. Thou visitedst the earth, and madest it to drink—but the visitation 
has been for evil, and the draught destructive. Alas! what a spectacle! Our prolific crops reduced to 
stubble, the seed we sowed is recognised by scanty remains, and our harvest, the approach of which we 
reckon from the number of the months, instead of from the ripening corn, scarcely bears the firstfruits for 
the Lord. Such is the wealth of the ungodly, such the harvest of the careless sower; as the ancient curse 
runs, to look for much, and bring in little, to sow and not reap, to plant and not press, ten acres of 
vineyard to yield one bath: and to hear of fertile harvests in other lands, and be ourselves pressed by 
famine. Why is this, and what is the cause of the breach? Let us not wait to be convicted by others, let us 
be our own examiners. An important medicine for evil is confession, and care to avoid stumbling. I will be 
first to do so, as I have made my report to my people from on high, and performed the duty of a watcher. 
For I did not conceal the coming of the sword that I might save my own soul and those of my hearers. So 
will I now announce the disobedience of my people, making what is theirs my own, if I may perchance 
thus obtain some tenderness and relief. 


18. One of us has oppressed the poor, and wrested from him his portion of land, and wrongly encroached 
upon his landmark by fraud or violence, and joined house to house, and field to field, to rob his neighbour 
of something, and been eager to have no neighbour, so as to dwell alone on the earth. Another has defiled 
the land with usury and interest, both gathering where he had not sowed and reaping where he had not 
strawed, farming, not the land, but the necessity of the needy. Another has robbed God, the giver of all, of 
the firstfruits of the barnfloor and winepress, showing himself at once thankless and senseless, in neither 
giving thanks for what he has had, nor prudently providing, at least, for the future. Another has had no 
pity on the widow and orphan, and not imparted his bread and meagre nourishment to the needy, or 
rather to Christ, Who is nourished in the persons of those who are nourished even in a slight degree; a 
man perhaps of much property unexpectedly gained, for this is the most unjust of all, who finds his many 
barns too narrow for him, filling some and emptying others, to build greater ones for future crops, not 
knowing that he is being snatched away with hopes unrealised, to give an account of his riches and 
fancies, and proved to have been a bad steward of another’s goods. Another has turned aside the way of 
the meek, and turned aside the just among the unjust; another has hated him that reproveth in the gates, 
and abhorred him that speaketh uprightly; another has sacrificed to his net which catches much, and 
keeping the spoil of the poor in his house, has either remembered not God, or remembered Him ill—by 
saying “Blessed be the Lord, for we are rich,” and wickedly supposed that he received these things from 
Him by Whom he will be punished. For because of these things cometh the wrath of God upon the children 
of disobedience. Because of these things the heaven is shut, or opened for our punishment; and much 
more, if we do not repent, even when smitten, and draw near to Him, Who approaches us through the 
powers of nature. 


19. What shall be said to this by those of us who are buyers and sellers of corn, and watch the hardships 
of the seasons, in order to grow prosperous, and luxuriate in the misfortunes of others, and acquire, not, 
like Joseph, the property of the Egyptians, as a part of a wide policy, (for he could both collect and supply 
corn duly, as he also could foresee the famine, and provide against it afar off,) but the property of their 
fellow countrymen in an illegal manner, for they say, “When will the new moon be gone, that we may sell, 
and the sabbaths, that we may open our stores?” And they corrupt justice with divers measures and 
balances, and draw upon themselves the ephah of lead. What shall we say to these things who know no 
limit to our getting, who worship gold and silver, as those of old worshipped Baal, and Astarte and the 
abomination Chemosh? Who give heed to the brilliance of costly stones, and soft flowing garments, the 
prey of moths, and the plunder of robbers and tyrants and thieves; who are proud of their multitude of 
slaves and animals, and spread themselves over plains and mountains, with their possessions and gains 
and schemes, like Solomon’s horseleach which cannot be satisfied, any more than the grave, and the 
earth, and fire, and water; who seek for another world for their possession, and find fault with the bounds 
of God, as too small for their insatiable cupidity? What of those who sit on lofty thrones and raise the 
stage of government, with a brow loftier than that of the theatre, taking no account of the God over all, 
and the height of the true kingdom that none can approach unto, so as to rule their subjects as fellow- 
servants, as needing themselves no less loving-kindness? Look also, I pray you, at those who stretch 
themselves upon beds of ivory, whom the divine Amos fitly upbraids, who anoint themselves with the chief 
ointments, and chant to the sound of instruments of music, and attach themselves to transitory things as 
though they were stable, but have not grieved nor had compassion for the affliction of Joseph; though they 
ought to have been kind to those who had met with disaster before them, and by mercy have obtained 
mercy; as the fir-tree should howl, because the cedar had fallen, and be instructed by their neighbours’ 
chastisement, and be led by others’ ills to regulate their own lives, having the advantage of being saved by 
their predecessors’ fate, instead of being themselves a warning to others. 


20. Join with us, thou divine and sacred person, in considering these questions, with the store of 
experience, that source of wisdom, which thou hast gathered in thy long life. Herewith instruct thy 
people. Teach them to break their bread to the hungry, to gather together the poor that have no shelter, to 


cover their nakedness and not neglect those of the same blood, and now especially that we may gain a 
benefit from our need instead of from abundance, a result which pleases God more than plentiful offerings 
and large gifts. After this, nay before it, show thyself, I pray, a Moses, or Phinehas to-day. Stand on our 
behalf and make atonement, and let the plague be stayed, either by the spiritual sacrifice, or by prayer 
and reasonable intercession. Restrain the anger of the Lord by thy mediation: avert any succeeding blows 
of the scourge. He knoweth to respect the hoar hairs of a father interceding for his children. Intreat for 
our past wickedness: be our surety for the future. Present a people purified by suffering and fear. Beg for 
bodily sustenance, but beg rather for the angels’ food that cometh down from heaven. So doing, thou wilt 
make God to be our God, wilt conciliate heaven, wilt restore the former and latter rain: the Lord shall 
show loving-kindness and our land shall yield her fruit; our earthly land its fruit which lasts for the day, 
and our frame, which is but dust, the fruit which is eternal, which we shall store up in the heavenly 
winepresses by thy hands, who presentest both us and ours in Christ Jesus our Lord, to whom be glory for 
evermore. Amen. 


ORATION XVIII 
ON THE DEATH OF HIS FATHER 


ThisOration was delivered a.d. 374. S. Gregory the elder died early in that year, according to the Greek 
Menaea on the 1st of January, though Clemencet and some others place his death a few months later. His 
wife, S. Nonna, survived him, and was present to hear the Oration, as was also S. Basil, who desired to 
honour one who had consecrated him to the Episcopate. The aged Saint, who died in his hundredth year, 
had originally belonged to a sect called Hypsistarii. Our knowledge of the existence and tenets of this sect 
is due to this Oration and to a few sentences in that of S. Greg. Nyssen. (c. Eunom. I. ed. 1615, p. 12), by 
whom they are called Hypsistians. He was converted by the prayers, influence and example of his wife, S. 
Nonna, and, soon after his baptism, consecrated Bishop of Nazianzus. He was eminent as an able 
administrator, a devout Christian, an orthodox teacher, a steadfast Confessor of the faith, a sympathetic 
Pastor, an affectionate father. In his life and work he was seconded by his wife, and followed by his three 
children, Gregory, Gorgonia, and Caesarius, whose names are all to be found upon the roll of the Saints. 


Funeral Oration on His Father, in the Presence of S. Basil. 


1. O man of God, and faithful servant, and steward of the mysteries of God, and man of desires of the 
Spirit: for thus Scripture speaks of men advanced and lofty, superior to visible things. I will call you also a 
God to Pharaoh and all the Egyptian and hostile power, and pillar and ground of the Church and will of 
God and light in the world, holding forth the word of life, and prop of the faith and resting place of the 
Spirit. But why should I enumerate all the titles which your virtue, in its varied forms, has won for and 
applied to you as your own? 


2. Tell me, however, whence do you come, what is your business, and what favour do you bring us? Since I 
know that you are entirely moved with and by God, and for the benefit of those who receive you. Are you 
come to inspect us, or to seek for the pastor, or to take the oversight of the flock? You find us no longer in 
existence, but for the most part having passed away with him, unable to bear with the place of our 
affliction, especially now that we have lost our skilful steersman, our light of life, to whom we looked to 
direct our course as the blazing beacon of salvation above us: he has departed with all his excellence, and 
all the power of pastoral organization, which he had gathered in a long time, full of days and wisdom, and 
crowned, to use the words of Solomon, with the hoary head of glory. His flock is desolate and downcast, 
filled, as you see, with despondency and dejection, no longer reposing in the green pasture, and reared up 
by the water of comfort, but seeking precipices, deserts and pits, in which it will be scattered and perish; 
in despair of ever obtaining another wise pastor, absolutely persuaded that it cannot find such an one as 
he, content if it be one who will not be far inferior. 


3. There are, as I said, three causes to necessitate your presence, all of equal weight, ourselves, the 
pastor, and the flock: come then, and according to the spirit of ministry which is in you, assign to each its 
due, and guide your words in judgment, so that we may more than ever marvel at your wisdom. And how 
will you guide them? First by bestowing seemly praise upon his virtue, not only as a pure sepulchral 
tribute of speech to him who was pure, but also to set forth to others his conduct and example as a mark 
of true piety. Then bestow upon us some brief counsels concerning life and death, and the union and 
severance of body and soul, and the two worlds, the one present but transitory, the other spiritually 
perceived and abiding; and persuade us to despise that which is deceitful and disordered and uneven, 
carrying us and being carried, like the waves, now up, now down; but to cling to that which is firm and 
stable and divine and constant, free from all disturbance and confusion. For this would lessen our pain 
because of friends departed before us, nay we should rejoice if your words should carry us hence and set 
us on high, and hide distress of the present in the future, and persuade us that we also are pressing on to 
a good Master, and that our home is better than our pilgrimage; and that translation and removal thither 
is to us who are tempest-tost here like a calm haven to men at sea; or as ease and relief from toil come to 
men who, at the close of a long journey, escape the troubles of the wayfarer, so to those who attain to the 
hostel yonder comes a better and more tolerable existence than that of those who still tread the crooked 
and precipitous path of this life. 


4. Thus might you console us; but what of the flock? Would you first promise the oversight and leadership 
of yourself, a man under whose wings we all would gladly repose, and for whose words we thirst more 
eagerly than men suffering from thirst for the purest fountain? Secondly, persuade us that the good 
shepherd who laid down his life for the sheep has not even now left us; but is present, and tends and 
guides, and knows his own, and is known of his own, and, though bodily invisible, is spiritually recognized, 
and defends his flock against the wolves, and allows no one to climb over into the fold as a robber and 
traitor; to pervert and steal away, by the voice of strangers, souls under the fair guidance of the truth. 
Aye, Iam well assured that his intercession is of more avail now than was his instruction in former days, 
since he is closer to God, now that he has shaken off his bodily fetters, and freed his mind from the clay 
which obscured it, and holds intercourse naked with the nakedness of the prime and purest Mind; being 
promoted, if it be not rash to say so, to the rank and confidence of an angel. This, with your power of 
speech and spirit, you will set forth and discuss better than I can sketch it. But in order that, through 
ignorance of his excellences, your language may not fall very far short of his deserts, I will, from my own 
knowledge of the departed, briefly draw an outline, and preliminary plan of an eulogy to be handed to 
you, the illustrious artist of such subjects, for the details of the beauty of his virtue to be filled in and 
transmitted to the ears and minds of all. 


5. Leaving to the laws of panegyric the description of his country, his family, his nobility of figure, his 
external magnificence, and the other subjects of human pride, I begin with what is of most consequence 
and comes closest to ourselves. He sprang from a stock unrenowned, and not well suited for piety, for I 
am not ashamed of his origin, in my confidence in the close of his life, one that was not planted in the 
house of God, but far removed and estranged, the combined product of two of the greatest opposites— 
Greek error and legal imposture, some parts of each of which it escaped, of others it was compounded. 
For, on the one side, they reject idols and sacrifices, but reverence fire and lights; on the other, they 
observe the Sabbath and petty regulations as to certain meats, but despise circumcision. These lowly men 
call themselves Hypsistarii, and the Almighty is, so they say, the only object of their worship. What was 
the result of this double tendency to impiety? I know not whether to praise more highly the grace which 
called him, or his own purpose. However, he so purged the eye of his mind from the humours which 
obscured it, and ran towards the truth with such speed that he endured the loss of his mother and his 
property for a while, for the sake of his heavenly Father and the true inheritance: and submitted more 
readily to this dishonour, than others to the greatest honours, and, most wonderful as this is, I wonder at 
it but little. Why? Because this glory is common to him with many others, and all must come into the great 
net of God, and be caught by the words of the fishers, although some are earlier, some later, enclosed by 
the Gospel. But what does especially in his life move my wonder, it is needful for me to mention. 


6. Even before he was of our fold, he was ours. His character made him one of us. For, as many of our own 
are not with us, whose life alienates them from the common body, so, many of those without are on our 
side, whose character anticipates their faith, and need only the name of that which indeed they possess. 
My father was one of these, an alien shoot, but inclined by his life towards us. He was so far advanced in 
self control, that he became at once most beloved and most modest, two qualities difficult to combine. 
What greater and more splendid testimony can there be to his justice than his exercise of a position 
second to none in the state, without enriching himself by a single farthing, although he saw everyone else 
casting the hands of Briareus upon the public funds, and swollen with ill-gotten gain? For thus do I term 
unrighteous wealth. Of his prudence this also is no slight proof, but in the course of my speech further 
details will be given. It was as a reward for such conduct, I think, that he attained to the faith. How this 
came about, a matter too important to be passed over, I would now set forth. 


7. I have heard the Scripture say: Who can find a valiant woman? and declare that she is a divine gift, and 
that a good marriage is brought about by the Lord. Even those without are of the same mind; if they say 
that a man can win no fairer prize than a good wife, nor a worse one than her opposite. But we can 
mention none who has been in this respect more fortunate than he. For I think that, had anyone from the 
ends of the earth and from every race of men attempted to bring about the best of marriages, he could not 
have found a better or more harmonious one than this. For the most excellent of men and of women were 
so united that their marriage was a union of virtue rather than of bodies: since, while they excelled all 
others, they could not excel each other, because in virtue they were quite equally matched. 


8. She indeed who was given to Adam as a help meet for him, because it was not good for man to be 
alone, instead of an assistant became an enemy, and instead of a yoke-fellow, an opponent, and beguiling 
the man by means of pleasure, estranged him through the tree of knowledge from the tree of life. But she 
who was given by God to my father became not only, as is less wonderful, his assistant, but even his 
leader, drawing him on by her influence in deed and word to the highest excellence; judging it best in all 
other respects to be overruled by her husband according to the law of marriage, but not being ashamed, 
in regard of piety, even to offer herself as his teacher. Admirable indeed as was this conduct of hers, it was 
still more admirable that he should readily acquiesce in it. She is a woman who while others have been 
honoured and extolled for natural and artificial beauty, has acknowledged but one kind of beauty, that of 
the soul, and the preservation, or the restoration as far as possible, of the Divine image. Pigments and 
devices for adornment she has rejected as worthy of women on the stage. The only genuine form of noble 
birth she recognized is piety, and the knowledge of whence we are sprung and whither we are tending. 
The only safe and inviolable form of wealth is, she considered, to strip oneself of wealth for God and the 


poor, and especially for those of our own kin who are unfortunate; and such help only as is necessary, she 
held to be rather a reminder, than a relief of their distress, while a more liberal beneficence brings stable 
honour and most perfect consolation. Some women have excelled in thrifty management, others in piety, 
while she, difficult as it is to unite the two virtues, has surpassed all in both of them, both by her 
eminence in each, and by the fact that she alone has combined them together. To as great a degree has 
she, by her care and skill, secured the prosperity of her household, according to the injunctions and laws 
of Solomon as to the valiant woman, as if she had had no knowledge of piety; and she applied herself to 
God and Divine things as closely as if absolutely released from household cares, allowing neither branch 
of her duty to interfere with the other, but rather making each of them support the other. 


9. What time or place for prayer ever escaped her? To this she was drawn before all other things in the 
day; or rather, who had such hope of receiving an immediate answer to her requests? Who paid such 
reverence to the hand and countenance of the priests? Or honoured all kinds of philosophy? Who reduced 
the flesh by more constant fast and vigil? Or stood like a pillar at the night long and daily psalmody? Who 
had a greater love for virginity, though patient of the marriage bond herself? Who was a better patron of 
the orphan and the widow? Who aided as much in the alleviation of the misfortunes of the mourner? These 
things, small as they are, and perhaps contemptible in the eyes of some, because not easily attainable by 
most people (for that which is unattainable comes, through envy, to be thought not even credible), are in 
my eyes most honourable, since they were the discoveries of her faith and the undertakings of her 
spiritual fervour. So also in the holy assemblies, or places, her voice was never to be heard except in the 
necessary responses of the service. 


10. And if it was a great thing for the altar never to have had an iron tool lifted upon it, and that no chisel 
should be seen or heard, with greater reason, since everything dedicated to God ought to be natural and 
free from artificiality, it was also surely a great thing that she reverenced the sanctuary by her silence; 
that she never turned her back to the venerable table, nor spat upon the divine pavement; that she never 
grasped the hand or kissed the lips of any heathen woman, however honourable in other respects, or 
closely related she might be; nor would she ever share the salt, I say not willingly but even under 
compulsion, of those who came from the profane and unholy table; nor could she bear, against the law of 
conscience, to pass by or look upon a polluted house; nor to have her ears or tongue, which had received 
and uttered divine things, defiled by Grecian tales or theatrical songs, on the ground that what is unholy 
is unbecoming to holy things; and what is still more wonderful, she never so far yielded to the external 
signs of grief, although greatly moved even by the misfortunes of strangers, as to allow a sound of woe to 
burst forth before the Eucharist, or a tear to fall from the eye mystically sealed, or any trace of mourning 
to be left on the occasion of a festival, however frequent her own sorrows might be; inasmuch as the God- 
loving soul should subject every human experience to the things of God. 


11. I pass by in silence what is still more ineffable, of which God is witness, and those of the faithful 
handmaidens to whom she has confided such things. That which concerns myself is perhaps undeserving 
of mention, since I have proved unworthy of the hope cherished in regard to me: yet it was on her part a 
great undertaking to promise me to God before my birth, with no fear of the future, and to dedicate me 
immediately after I was born. Through God’s goodness has it been that she has not utterly failed in her 
prayer, and that the auspicious sacrifice was not rejected. Some of these things were already in existence, 
others were in the future, growing up by means of gradual additions. And as the sun which most 
pleasantly casts its morning rays, becomes at midday hotter and more brilliant, so also did she, who from 
the first gave no slight evidence of piety, shine forth at last with fuller light. Then indeed he, who had 
established her in his house, had at home no slight spur to piety, possessed, by her origin and descent, of 
the love of God and Christ, and having received virtue as her patrimony; not, as he had been, cut out of 
the wild olive and grafted into the good olive, yet unable to bear, in the excess of her faith, to be unequally 
yoked; for, though surpassing all others in endurance and fortitude, she could not brook this, the being 
but half united to God, because of the estrangement of him who was a part of herself, and the failure to 
add to the bodily union, a close connexion in the spirit: on this account, she fell before God night and day, 
entreating for the salvation of her head with many fastings and tears, and assiduously devoting herself to 
her husband, and influencing him in many ways, by means of reproaches, admonitions, attentions, 
estrangements, and above all by her own character with its fervour for piety, by which the soul is specially 
prevailed upon and softened, and willingly submits to virtuous pressure. The drop of water constantly 
striking the rock was destined to hollow it, and at length attain its longing, as the sequel shows. 


12. These were the objects of her prayers and hopes, in the fervour of faith rather than of youth. Indeed, 
none was as confident of things present as she of things hoped for, from her experience of the generosity 
of God. For the salvation of my father there was a concurrence of the gradual conviction of his reason, and 
the vision of dreams which God often bestows upon a soul worthy of salvation. What was the vision? This 
is to me the most pleasing part of the story. He thought that he was singing, as he had never done before, 
though his wife was frequent in her supplications and prayers, this verse from the psalms of holy David: I 
was glad when they said unto me, we will go into the house of the Lord. The psalm was a strange one to 
him, and along with its words the desire came to him. As soon as she heard it, having thus obtained her 
prayer, she seized the opportunity, replying that the vision would bring the greatest pleasure, if 
accompanied by its fulfilment, and, manifesting by her joy the greatness of the benefit, she urged forward 
his salvation, before anything could intervene to hinder the call, and dissipate the object of her longing. At 


belong to him who is incompetent even to condemn, and whether to forgive is suitable to him against 
whom no offence can be committed, are questions which we have encountered elsewhere, when we 
preferred to drop suggestions rather than treat them anew. Concerning the Son of man our rule is a 
twofold one: that Christ cannot lie, so as to declare Himself the Son of man, if He be not truly so; nor can 
He be constituted the Son of man, unless He be born of a human parent, either father or mother. And then 
the discussion will turn on the point, of which human parent He ought to be accounted the son—of the 
father or the mother? Since He is (begotten) of God the Father, He is not, of course, (the son) of a human 
father. If He is not of a human father, it follows that He must be (the son) of a human mother. If of a 
human mother, it is evident that she must be a virgin. For to whom a human father is not ascribed, to his 
mother a husband will not be reckoned; and then to what mother a husband is not reckoned, the condition 
of virginity belongs. But if His mother be not a virgin, two fathers will have to be reckoned to Him—a 
divine and a human one. For she must have a husband, not to be a virgin; and by having a husband, she 
would cause two fathers—one divine, the other human—to accrue to Him, who would thus be Son both of 
God and of a man. Such a nativity (if one may call it so) the mythic stories assign to Castor or to Hercules. 
Now, if this distinction be observed, that is to say, if He be Son of man as born of His mother, because not 
begotten of a father, and His mother be a virgin, because His father is not human—He will be that Christ 
whom Isaiah foretold that a virgin should conceive, on what principle you, Marcion, can admit Him Son of 
man, I cannot possibly see. If through a human father, then you deny him to be Son of God; if through a 
divine one also, then you make Christ the Hercules of fable; if through a human mother only, then you 
concede my point; if not through a human father also, then He is not the son of any man, and He must 
have been guilty of a lie for having declared Himself to be what He was not. One thing alone can help you 
in your difficulty: boldness on your part either to surname your God as actually the human father of 
Christ, as Valentinus did with his AFon; or else to deny that the Virgin was human, which even Valentinus 
did not do. What now, if Christ be described in Daniel by this very title of “Son of man?” Is not this enough 
to prove that He is the Christ of prophecy? For if He gives Himself that appellation which was provided in 
the prophecy for the Christ of the Creator, He undoubtedly offers Himself to be understood as Him to 
whom (the appellation) was assigned by the prophet. But perhaps it can be regarded as a simple identity 
of names; and yet we have maintained that neither Christ nor Jesus ought to have been called by these 
names, if they possessed any condition of diversity. But as regards the appellation “Son of man,” in as far 
as it occurs by accident, in so far there is a difficulty in its occurrence along with a casual identity of 
names. For it is of pure accident, especially when the same cause does not appear whereby the identity 
may be occasioned. And therefore, if Marcion’s Christ be also said to be born of man, then he too would 
receive an identical appellation, and there would be two Sons of man, as also two Christs and two Jesuses. 
Therefore, since the appellation is the sole right of Him in whom it has a suitable reason, if it be claimed 
for another in whom there is an identity of name, but not of appellation, then the identity of name even 
looks suspicious in him for whom is claimed without reason the identity of appellation. And it follows that 
He must be believed to be One and the Same, who is found to be the more fit to receive both the name 
and the appellation; while the other is excluded, who has no right to the appellation, because he has no 
reason to show for it. Nor will any other be better entitled to both than He who is the earlier, and has had 
allotted to Him the name of Christ and the appellation of Son of man, even the Jesus of the Creator. It was 
He who was seen by the king of Babylon in the furnace with His martyrs: “the fourth, who was like the 
Son of man.” He also was revealed to Daniel himself expressly as “the Son of man, coming in the clouds of 
heaven” as a Judge, as also the Scripture shows. What I have advanced might have been sufficient 
concerning the designation in prophecy of the Son of man. But the Scripture offers me further 
information, even in the interpretation of the Lord Himself. For when the Jews, who looked at Him as 
merely man, and were not yet sure that He was God also, as being likewise the Son of God, rightly enough 
said that a man could not forgive sins, but God alone, why did He not, following up their point about man, 
answer them, that He had power to remit sins; inasmuch as, when He mentioned the Son of man, He also 
named a human being? except it were because He wanted, by help of the very designation “Son of man” 
from the book of Daniel, so to induce them to reflect as to show them that He who remitted sins was God 
and man—that only Son of man, indeed, in the prophecy of Daniel, who had obtained the power of 
judging, and thereby, of course, of forgiving sins likewise (for He who judges also absolves); so that, when 
once that objection of theirs was shattered to pieces by their recollection of Scripture, they might the 
more easily acknowledge Him to be the Son of man Himself by His own actual forgiveness of sins. 1 make 
one more observation, how that He has nowhere as yet professed Himself to be the Son of God—but for 
the first time in this passage, in which for the first time He has remitted sins; that is, in which for the first 
time He has used His function of judgment, by the absolution. All that the opposite side has to allege in 
argument against these things, (I beg you) carefully weigh what it amounts to. For it must needs strain 
itself to such a pitch of infatuation as, on the one hand, to maintain that (their Christ) is also Son of man, 
in order to save Him from the charge of falsehood; and, on the other hand, to deny that He was born of 
woman, lest they grant that He was the Virgin’s son. Since, however, the divine authority and the nature 
of the case, and common sense, do not admit this insane position of the heretics, we have here the 
opportunity of putting in a veto in the briefest possible terms, on the substance of Christ’s body, against 
Marcion’s phantoms. Since He is born of man, being the Son of man. He is body derived from body. You 
may, I assure you, more easily find a man born without a heart or without brains, like Marcion himself, 
than without a body, like Marcion’s Christ. And let this be the limit to your examination of the heart, or, at 
any rate, the brains of the heretic of Pontus. 


that very time it happened that a number of Bishops were hastening to Nicaea, to oppose the madness of 
Arius, since the wickedness of dividing the Godhead had just arisen; so my father yielded himself to God 
and to the heralds of the truth, and confessed his desire, and requested from them the common salvation, 
one of them being the celebrated Leontius, at that time our own metropolitan. It would be a great wrong 
to grace, were I to pass by in silence the wonder which then was bestowed upon him by grace. The 
witnesses of the wonder are not few. The teachers of accuracy were spiritually at fault, and the grace was 
a forecast of the future, and the formula of the priesthood was mingled with the admission of the 
catechumen. O involuntary initiation! bending his knee, he received the form of admission to the state ofa 
catechumen in such wise, that many, not only of the highest, but even of the lowest, intellect, prophesied 
the future, being assured by no indistinct signs of what was to be. 


13. After a short interval, wonder succeeded wonder. I will commend the account of it to the ears of the 
faithful, for to profane minds nothing that is good is trustworthy. He was approaching that regeneration 
by water and the Spirit, by which we confess to God the formation and completion of the Christlike man, 
and the transformation and reformation from the earthy to the Spirit. He was approaching the laver with 
warm desire and bright hope, after all the purgation possible, and a far greater purification of soul and 
body than that of the men who were to receive the tables from Moses. Their purification extended only to 
their dress, and a slight restriction of the belly, and a temporary continence. The whole of his past life had 
been a preparation for the enlightenment, and a preliminary purification making sure the gift, in order 
that perfection might be entrusted to purity, and that the blessing might incur no risk in a soul which was 
confident in its possession of the grace. And as he was ascending out of the water, there flashed around 
him a light and a glory worthy of the disposition with which he approached the gift of faith; this was 
manifest even to some others, who for the time concealed the wonder, from fear of speaking of a sight 
which each one thought had been only his own, but shortly afterwards communicated it to one another. To 
the baptiser and initiator, however, it was so clear and visible, that he could not even hold back the 
mystery, but publicly cried out that he was anointing with the Spirit his own successor. 


14. Nor indeed would anyone disbelieve this who has heard and knows that Moses, when little in the eyes 
of men, and not yet of any account, was called from the bush which burned but was not consumed, or 
rather by Him who appeared in the bush, and was encouraged by that first wonder: Moses, I say, for 
whom the sea was divided, and manna rained down, and the rock poured out a fountain, and the pillar of 
fire and cloud led the way in turn, and the stretching out of his hands gained a victory, and the 
representation of the cross overcame tens of thousands. Isaiah, again, who beheld the glory of the 
Seraphim, and after him Jeremiah, who was entrusted with great power against nations and kings; the 
one heard the divine voice and was cleansed by a live coal for his prophetic office, and the other was 
known before his formation and sanctified before his birth. Paul, also, while yet a persecutor, who became 
the great herald of the truth and teacher of the Gentiles in faith, was surrounded by a light and 
acknowledged Him whom he was persecuting, and was entrusted with his great ministry, and filled every 
ear and mind with the gospel. 


15. Why need I count up all those who have been called to Himself by God and associated with such 
wonders as confirmed him in his piety? Nor was it the case that after such and so incredible and startling 
beginnings, any of the former things was put to shame by his subsequent conduct, as happens with those 
who very soon acquire a distaste for what is good, and so neglect all further progress, if they do not 
utterly relapse into vice. This cannot be said of him, for he was most consistent with himself and his early 
days, and kept in harmony his life before the priesthood with its excellence, and his life after it with what 
had gone before, since it would have been unbecoming to begin in one way and end in another, or to 
advance to a different end from that which he had in view at first. He was next entrusted with the 
priesthood, not with the facility and disorder of the present day, but after a brief interval, in order to add 
to his own cleansing the skill and power to cleanse others; for this is the law of spiritual sequence. And 
when he had been entrusted with it, the grace was the more glorified, being really the grace of God, and 
not of men, and not, as the preacher says, an independent impulse and purpose of spirit. 


16. He received a woodland and rustic church, the pastoral care and oversight of which had not been 
bestowed from a distance, but it had been cared for by one of his predecessors of admirable and angelic 
disposition, and a more simple man than our present rulers of the people; but, after he had been speedily 
taken to God, it had, in consequence of the loss of its leader, for the most part grown careless and run 
wild; accordingly, he at first strove without harshness to soften the habits of the people, both by words of 
pastoral knowledge, and by setting himself before them as an example, like a spiritual statue, polished 
into the beauty of all excellent conduct. He next, by constant meditation on the divine words, though a 
late student of such matters, gathered together so much wisdom within a short time that he was in no 
wise excelled by those who had spent the greatest toil upon them, and received this special grace from 
God, that he became the father and teacher of orthodoxy—not, like our modern wise men, yielding to the 
spirit of the age, nor defending our faith by indefinite and sophistical language, as if they had no fixity of 
faith, or were adulterating the truth; but, he was more pious than those who possessed rhetorical power, 
more skilled in rhetoric than those who were upright in mind; or rather, while he took the second place as 
an orator, he surpassed all in piety. He acknowledged One God worshipped in Trinity, and Three, Who are 
united in One Godhead; neither Sabellianising as to the One, nor Arianising as to the Three; either by 
contracting and so atheistically annihilating the Godhead, or by tearing It asunder by distinctions of 


unequal greatness or nature. For, seeing that Its every quality is incomprehensible and beyond the power 
of our intellect, how can we either perceive or express by definition on such a subject, that which is 
beyond our ken? How can the immeasurable be measured, and the Godhead be reduced to the condition 
of finite things, and measured by degrees of greater or less? 


17. What else must we say of this great man of God, the true Divine, under the influence, in regard to 
these subjects, of the Holy Ghost, but that through his perception of these points, he, like the great Noah, 
the father of this second world, made this church to be called the new Jerusalem, and a second ark borne 
up upon the waters; since it both surmounted the deluge of souls, and the insults of the heretics, and 
excelled all others in reputation no less than it fell behind them in numbers; and has had the same fortune 
as the sacred Bethlehem, which can without contradiction be at once said to be a little city and the 
metropolis of the world, since it is the nurse and mother of Christ, Who both made and overcame the 
world. 


18. To give a proof of what I say. When a tumult of the over-zealous part of the Church was raised against 
us, and we had been decoyed by a document and artful terms into association with evil, he alone was 
believed to have an unwounded mind, and a soul unstained by ink, even when he had been imposed upon 
in his simplicity, and failed from his guilelessness of soul to be on his guard against guile. He it was alone, 
or rather first of all, who by his zeal for piety reconciled to himself and the rest of the church the faction 
opposed to us, which was the last to leave us, the first to return, owing to both their reverence for the 
man and the purity of his doctrine, so that the serious storm in the churches was allayed, and the 
hurricane reduced to a breeze under the influence of his prayers and admonitions; while, if 1 may make a 
boastful remark, I was his partner in piety and activity, aiding him in every effort on behalf of what is 
good, accompanying and running beside him, and being permitted on this occasion to contribute a very 
great share of the toil. Here my account of these matters, which is a little premature, must come to an 
end. 


19. Who could enumerate the full tale of his excellences, or, if he wished to pass by most of them, discover 
without difficulty what can be omitted? For each trait, as it occurs to the mind, seems superior to what 
has gone before; it takes possession of me, and I feel more at a loss to know what I ought to pass by, than 
other panegyrists are as to what they ought to say. So that the abundance of material is to some extent a 
hindrance to me, and my mind is itself put to the test in its efforts to test his qualities, and its inability, 
where all are equal, to find one which surpasses the rest. So that, just as when we see a pebble falling into 
still water, it becomes the centre and starting-point of circle after circle, each by its continuous agitation 
breaking up that which lies outside of it; this is exactly the case with myself. For as soon as one thing 
enters my mind, another follows and displaces it; and I am wearied out in making a choice, as what I have 
already grasped is ever retiring in favour of that which follows in its train. 


20. Who was more anxious than he for the common weal? Who more wise in domestic affairs, since God, 
who orders all things in due variation, assigned to him a house and suitable fortune? Who was more 
sympathetic in mind, more bounteous in hand, towards the poor, that most dishonoured portion of the 
nature to which equal honour is due? For he actually treated his own property as if it were another’s, of 
which he was but the steward, relieving poverty as far as he could, and expending not only his 
superfluities but his necessities—a manifest proof of love for the poor, giving a portion, not only to seven, 
according to the injunction of Solomon, but if an eighth came forward, not even in his case being 
niggardly, but more pleased to dispose of his wealth than we know others are to acquire it; taking away 
the yoke and election (which means, as I think, all meanness in testing as to whether the recipient is 
worthy or not) and word of murmuring in benevolence. This is what most men do: they give indeed, but 
without that readiness, which is a greater and more perfect thing than the mere offering. For he thought 
it much better to be generous even to the undeserving for the sake of the deserving, than from fear of the 
undeserving to deprive those who were deserving. And this seems to be the duty of casting our bread 
upon the waters, since it will not be swept away or perish in the eyes of the just Investigator, but will 
arrive yonder where all that is ours is laid up, and will meet with us in due time, even though we think it 
not. 


21. But what is best and greatest of all, his magnanimity was accompanied by freedom from ambition. Its 
extent and character I will proceed to show. In considering their wealth to be common to all, and in 
liberality in bestowing it, he and his consort rivalled each other in their struggles after excellence; but he 
intrusted the greater part of this bounty to her hand, as being a most excellent and trusty steward of such 
matters. What a woman she is? Not even the Atlantic Ocean, or if there be a greater one, could meet her 
drafts upon it. So great and so boundless is her love of liberality. In the contrary sense she has rivalled the 
horse-leech of Solomon, by her insatiable longing for progress, overcoming the tendency to backsliding, 
and unable to satisfy her zeal for benevolence. She not only considered all the property which they 
originally possessed, and what accrued to them later, as unable to suffice her own longing, but she would, 
as I have often heard her say, have gladly sold herself and her children into slavery, had there been any 
means of doing so, to expend the proceeds upon the poor. Thus entirely did she give the rein to her 
generosity. This is, I imagine, far more convincing than any instance of it could be. Magnanimity in regard 
to money may be found without difficulty in the case of others, whether it be dissipated in the public 
rivalries of the state, or lent to God through the poor, the only mode of treasuring it up for those who 


spend it: but it is not easy to discover a man who has renounced the consequent reputation. For it is 
desire for reputation which supplies to most men their readiness to spend. And where the bounty must be 
secret, there the disposition to it is less keen. 


22. So bounteous was his hand—further details I leave to those who knew him, so that if anything of the 
kind is borne witness to in regard to myself, it proceeds from that fountain, and is a portion of that 
stream. Who was more under the Divine guidance in admitting men to the sanctuary, or in resenting 
dishonour done to it, or in cleansing the holy table with awe from the unholy? Who with such unbiassed 
judgment, and with the scales of justice, either decided a suit, or hated vice, or honoured virtue, or 
promoted the most excellent? Who was so compassionate for the sinner, or sympathetic towards those 
who were running well? Who better knew the right time for using the rod and the staff, yet relied most 
upon the staff? Whose eyes were more upon the faithful in the land, especially upon those who, in the 
monastic and unwedded life, have despised the earth and the things of earth? 


23. Who did more to rebuke pride and foster lowliness? And that in no assumed or external way, as most 
of those who now make profession of virtue, and are in appearance as elegant as the most mindless 
women, who, for lack of beauty of their own, take refuge in pigments, and are, if I may say so, splendidly 
made up, uncomely in their comeliness, and more ugly than they originally were. For his lowliness was no 
matter of dress, but of spiritual disposition: nor was it expressed by a bent neck, or lowered voice, or 
downcast look, or length of beard, or close-shaven head, or measured gait, which can be adopted for a 
while, but are very quickly exposed, for nothing which is affected can be permanent. No! he was ever 
most lofty in life, most lowly in mind; inaccessible in virtue, most accessible in intercourse. His dress had 
in it nothing remarkable, avoiding equally magnificence and sordidness, while his internal brilliancy was 
supereminent. The disease and insatiability of the belly, he, if anyone, held in check, but without 
ostentation; so that he might be kept down without being puffed up, from having encouraged a new vice 
by his pursuit of reputation. For he held that doing and saying everything by which fame among externs 
might be won, is the characteristic of the politician, whose chief happiness is found in the present life: but 
that the spiritual and Christian man should look to one object alone, his salvation, and think much of what 
may contribute to this, but detest as of no value what does not; and accordingly despise what is visible, 
but be occupied with interior perfection alone, and estimate most highly whatever promotes his own 
improvement, and attracts others through himself to that which is supremely good. 


24. But what was most excellent and most characteristic, though least generally recognized, was his 
simplicity, and freedom from guile and resentment. For among men of ancient and modern days, each is 
supposed to have had some special success, as each chanced to have received from God some particular 
virtue: Job unconquered patience in misfortune, Moses and David meekness, Samuel prophecy, seeing into 
the future, Phineas zeal, for which he has a name, Peter and Paul eagerness in preaching, the sons of 
Zebedee magniloquence, whence also they were entitled Sons of thunder. But why should I enumerate 
them all, speaking as I do among those who know this? Now the specially distinguishing mark of Stephen 
and of my father was the absence of malice. For not even when in peril did Stephen hate his assailants, 
but was stoned while praying for those who were stoning him as a disciple of Christ, on Whose behalf he 
was allowed to suffer, and so, in his long-suffering, bearing for God a nobler fruit than his death: my 
father, in allowing no interval between assault and forgiveness, so that he was almost robbed of pain itself 
by the speed of pardon. 


25. We both believe in and hear of the dregs of the anger of God, the residuum of His dealings with those 
who deserve it: For the Lord is a God of vengeance. For although He is disposed by His kindness to 
gentleness rather than severity, yet He does not absolutely pardon sinners, lest they should be made 
worse by His goodness. Yet my father kept no grudge against those who provoked him, indeed he was 
absolutely uninfluenced by anger, although in spiritual things exceedingly overcome by zeal: except when 
he had been prepared and armed and set in hostile array against that which was advancing to injure him. 
So that this sweet disposition of his would not, as the saying goes, have been stirred by tens of thousands. 
For the wrath which he had was not like that of the serpent, smouldering within, ready to defend itself, 
eager to burst forth, and longing to strike back at once on being disturbed; but like the sting of the bee, 
which does not bring death with its stroke; while his kindness was superhuman. The wheel and scourge 
were often threatened, and those who could apply them stood near; and the danger ended in being 
pinched on the ear, patted on the face, or buffeted on the temple: thus he mitigated the threat. His dress 
and sandals were dragged off, and the scoundrel was felled to the ground: then his anger was directed not 
against his assailant, but against his eager succourer, as a minister of evil. How could anyone be more 
conclusively proved to be good, and worthy to offer the gifts to God? For often, instead of being himself 
roused, he made excuses for the man who assailed him, blushing for his faults as if they had been his own. 


26. The dew would more easily resist the morning rays of the sun, than any remains of anger continue in 
him; but as soon as he had spoken, his indignation departed with his words, leaving behind only his love 
for what is good, and never outlasting the sun; nor did he cherish anger which destroys even the prudent, 
or show any bodily trace of vice within, nay, even when roused, he preserved calmness. The result of this 
was most unusual, not that he was the only one to give rebuke, but the only one to be both loved and 
admired by those whom he reproved, from the victory which his goodness gained over warmth of feeling; 
and it was felt to be more serviceable to be punished by a just man than besmeared by a bad one, for in 


one case the severity becomes pleasant for its utility, in the other the kindliness is suspected because of 
the evil of the man’s character. But though his soul and character were so simple and divine, his piety 
nevertheless inspired the insolent with awe: or rather, the cause of their respect was the simplicity which 
they despised. For it was impossible to him to utter either prayer or curse without the immediate bestowal 
of permanent blessing or transient pain. The one proceeded from his inmost soul, the other merely rested 
upon his lips as a paternal reproof. Many indeed of those who had injured him incurred neither lingering 
requital nor, as the poet says, “vengeance which dogs men’s steps;” but at the very moment of their 
passion they were struck and converted, came forward, knelt before him, and were pardoned, going away 
gloriously vanquished, and amended both by the chastisement and the forgiveness. Indeed, a forgiving 
spirit often has great saving power, checking the wrongdoer by the sense of shame, and bringing him 
back from fear to love, a far more secure state of mind. In chastisement some were tossed by oxen 
oppressed by the yoke, which suddenly attacked them, though they had never done anything of the kind 
before; others were thrown and trampled upon by most obedient and quiet horses; others seized by 
intolerable fevers, and apparitions of their daring deeds; others being punished in different ways, and 
learning obedience from the things which they suffered. 


27. Such and so remarkable being his gentleness, did he yield the palm to others in industry and practical 
virtue? By no means. Gentle as he was, he possessed, if any one did, an energy corresponding to his 
gentleness. For although, for the most part, the two virtues of benevolence and severity are at variance 
and opposed to each other, the one being gentle but without practical qualities, the other practical but 
unsympathetic, in his case there was a wonderful combination of the two, his action being as energetic as 
that of a severe man, but combined with gentleness; while his readiness to yield seemed unpractical but 
was accompanied with energy, in his patronage, his freedom of speech, and every kind of official duty. He 
united the wisdom of the serpent, in regard to evil, with the harmlessness of the dove, in regard to good, 
neither allowing the wisdom to degenerate into knavery, nor the simplicity into silliness, but as far as in 
him lay, he combined the two in one perfect form of virtue. Such being his birth, such his exercise of the 
priestly office, such the reputation which he won at the hands of all, what wonder if he was thought 
worthy of the miracles by which God establishes true religion? 


28. One of the wonders which concern him was that he suffered from sickness and bodily pain. But what 
wonder is it for even holy men to be distressed, either for the cleansing of their clay, slight though it may 
be, or a touchstone of virtue and test of philosophy, or for the education of the weaker, who learn from 
their example to be patient instead of giving way under their misfortunes? Well, he was sick, the time was 
the holy and illustrious Easter, the queen of days, the brilliant night which dissipates the darkness of sin, 
upon which with abundant light we keep the feast of our salvation, putting ourselves to death along with 
the Light once put to death for us, and rising again with Him who rose. This was the time of his sufferings. 
Of what kind they were, I will briefly explain. His whole frame was on fire with an excessive, burning 
fever, his strength had failed, he was unable to take food, his sleep had departed from him, he was in the 
greatest distress, and agitated by palpitations. Within his mouth, the palate and the whole of the upper 
surface was so completely and painfully ulcerated, that it was difficult and dangerous to swallow even 
water. The skill of physicians, the prayers, most earnest though they were, of his friends, and every 
possible attention were alike of no avail. He himself in this desperate condition, while his breath came 
short and fast, had no perception of present things, but was entirely absent, immersed in the objects he 
had long desired, now made ready for him. We were in the temple, mingling supplications with the sacred 
rites, for, in despair of all others, we had betaken ourselves to the Great Physician, to the power of that 
night, and to the last succour, with the intention, shall I say, of keeping a feast, or of mourning; of holding 
festival, or paying funeral honours to one no longer here? O those tears! which were shed at that time by 
all the people. O voices, and cries, and hymns blended with the psalmody! From the temple they sought 
the priest, from the sacred rite the celebrant, from God their worthy ruler, with my Miriam to lead them 
and strike the timbrel not of triumph, but of supplication; learning then for the first time to be put to 
shame by misfortune, and calling at once upon the people and upon God; upon the former to sympathize 
with her distress, and to be lavish of their tears, upon the latter, to listen to her petitions, as, with the 
inventive genius of suffering, she rehearsed before Him all His wonders of old time. 


29. What then was the response of Him who was the God of that night and of the sick man? A shudder 
comes over me as I proceed with my story. And though you, my hearers, may shudder, do not disbelieve: 
for that would be impious, when I am the speaker, and in reference to him. The time of the mystery was 
come, and the reverend station and order, when silence is kept for the solemn rites; and then he was 
raised up by Him who quickeneth the dead, and by the holy night. At first he moved slightly, then more 
decidedly; then in a feeble and indistinct voice he called by name one of the servants who was in 
attendance upon him, and bade him come, and bring his clothes, and support him with his hand. He came 
in alarm, and gladly waited upon him, while he, leaning upon his hand as upon a staff, imitates Moses 
upon the mount, arranges his feeble hands in prayer, and in union with, or on behalf of, his people eagerly 
celebrates the mysteries, in such few words as his strength allowed, but, as it seems to me, with a most 
perfect intention. What a miracle! In the sanctuary without a sanctuary, sacrificing without an altar, a 
priest far from the sacred rites: yet all these were present to him in the power of the spirit, recognised by 
him, though unseen by those who were there. Then, after adding the customary words of thanksgiving, 
and after blessing the people, he retired again to his bed, and after taking a little food, and enjoying a 
sleep, he recalled his spirit, and, his health being gradually recovered, on the new day of the feast, as we 


call the first Sunday after the festival of the Resurrection, he entered the temple and inaugurated his life 
which had been preserved, with the full complement of clergy, and offered the sacrifice of thanksgiving. 
To me this seems no less remarkable than the miracle in the case of Hezekiah, who was glorified by God 
in his sickness and prayers with an extension of life, and this was signified by the return of the shadow of 
the degrees, according to the request of the king who was restored, whom God honoured at once by the 
favour and the sign, assuring him of the extension of his days by the extension of the day. 


30. The same miracle occurred in the case of my mother not long afterwards. I do not think it would be 
proper to pass by this either: for we shall both pay the meed of honour which is due to her, if to anyone at 
all, and gratify him, by her being associated with him in our recital. She, who had always been strong and 
vigorous and free from disease all her life, was herself attacked by sickness. In consequence of much 
distress, not to prolong my story, caused above all by inability to eat, her life was for many days in danger, 
and no remedy for the disease could be found. How did God sustain her? Not by raining down manna, as 
for Israel of old or opening the rock, in order to give drink to His thirsting people, or feasting her by 
means of ravens, as Elijah, or feeding her by a prophet carried through the air, as He did to Daniel when 
a-hungered in the den. But how? She thought she saw me, who was her favourite, for not even in her 
dreams did she prefer any other of us, coming up to her suddenly at night, with a basket of pure white 
loaves, which I blessed and crossed as I was wont to do, and then fed and strengthened her, and she 
became stronger. The nocturnal vision was a real action. For, in consequence, she became more herself 
and of better hope, as is manifest by a clear and evident token. Next morning, when I paid her an early 
visit, I saw at once that she was brighter, and when I asked, as usual, what kind of a night she had passed, 
and if she wished for anything, she replied, “My child, you most readily and kindly fed me, and then you 
ask how I am. I am very well and at ease.” Her maids too made signs to me to offer no resistance, and to 
accept her answer at once, lest she should be thrown back into despondency, if the truth were laid bare. I 
will add one more instance common to them both. 


31. I was on a voyage from Alexandria to Greece over the Parthenian Sea. The voyage was quite 
unseasonable, undertaken in an AEginetan vessel, under the impulse of eager desire; for what specially 
induced me was that I had fallen in with a crew who were well known to me. After making some way on 
the voyage, a terrible storm came upon us, and such an one as my shipmates said they had but seldom 
seen before. While we were all in fear of a common death, spiritual death was what I was most afraid of; 
for I was in danger of departing in misery, being unbaptised, and I longed for the spiritual water among 
the waters of death. On this account I cried and begged and besought a slight respite. My shipmates, even 
in their common danger, joined in my cries, as not even my own relatives would have done, kindly souls as 
they were, having learned sympathy from their dangers. In this my condition, my parents felt for me, my 
danger having been communicated to them by a nightly vision, and they aided me from the land, soothing 
the waves by prayer, as I afterwards learned by calculating the time, after I had landed. This was also 
shown me in a wholesome sleep, of which I had experience during a slight lull of the tempest. I seemed to 
be holding a Fury, of fearful aspect, boding danger; for the night presented her clearly to my eyes. 
Another of my shipmates, a boy most kindly disposed and dear to me, and exceedingly anxious on my 
behalf, in my then present condition, thought he saw my mother walk upon the sea, and seize and drag 
the ship to land with no great exertion. We had confidence in the vision, for the sea began to grow calm, 
and we soon reached Rhodes after the intervention of no great discomfort. We ourselves became an 
offering in consequence of that peril; for we promised ourselves if we were saved, to God, and, when we 
had been saved, gave ourselves to Him. 


32. Such were their common experiences. But I imagine that some of those who have had an accurate 
knowledge of his life must have been for a long while wondering why we have dwelt upon these points, as 
if we thought them his only title to renown, and postponed the mention of the difficulties of his times, 
against which he conspicuously arrayed himself, as though we were either ignorant of them, or thought 
them to be of no great consequence. Come, then, we will proceed to speak upon this topic. The first, and I 
think the last, evil of our day, was the Emperor who apostatised from God and from reason, and thought it 
a small matter to conquer the Persians, but a great one to subject to himself the Christians; and so, 
together with the demons who led and prevailed upon him, he failed in no form of impiety, but by means of 
persuasions, threats, and sophistries, strove to draw men to him, and even added to his various artifices 
the use of force. His design, however, was exposed, whether he strove to conceal persecution under 
sophistical devices, or manifestly made use of his authority—namely by one means or the other—either by 
cozening or by violence, to get us into his power. Who can be found who more utterly despised or defeated 
him? One sign, among many others, of his contempt, is the mission to our sacred buildings of the police 
and their commissary, with the intention of taking either voluntary or forcible possession of them: he had 
attacked many others, and came hither with like intent, demanding the surrender of the temple according 
to the Imperial decree, but was so far from succeeding in any of his wishes that, had he not speedily given 
way before my father, either from his own good sense or according to some advice given to him, he would 
have had to retire with his feet mangled, with such wrath and zeal did the priest boil against him in 
defence of his shrine. And who had a manifestly greater share in bringing about his end, both in public, by 
the prayers and united supplications which he directed against the accursed one, without regard to the 
[dangers of] the time; and in private, arraying against him his nightly armoury, of sleeping on the ground, 
by which he wore away his aged and tender frame, and of tears, with whose fountains he watered the 
ground for almost a whole year, directing these practices to the Searcher of hearts alone, while he tried to 


escape our notice, in his retiring piety of which I have spoken. And he would have been utterly 
unobserved, had I not once suddenly rushed into his room, and noticing the tokens of his lying upon the 
ground, inquired of his attendants what they meant, and so learned the mystery of the night. 


33. A further story of the same period and the same courage. The city of Caesarea was in an uproar about 
the election of a bishop; for one had just departed, and another must be found, amidst heated partisanship 
not easily to be soothed. For the city was naturally exposed to party spirit, owing to the fervour of its faith, 
and the rivalry was increased by the illustrious position of the see. Such was the state of affairs; several 
Bishops had arrived to consecrate the Bishop; the populace was divided into several parties, each with its 
own candidate, as is usual in such cases, owing to the influences of private friendship or devotion to God; 
but at last the whole people came to an agreement, and, with the aid of a band of soldiers at that time 
quartered there, seized one of their leading citizens, a man of excellent life, but not yet sealed with the 
divine baptism, brought him against his will to the sanctuary, and setting him before the Bishops, begged, 
with entreaties mingled with violence, that he might be consecrated and proclaimed, not in the best of 
order, but with all sincerity and ardour. Nor is it possible to say whom time pointed out as more illustrious 
and religious than he was. What then took place, as the result of the uproar? Their resistance was 
overcome, they purified him, they proclaimed him, they enthroned him, by external action, rather than by 
spiritual judgment and disposition, as the sequel shows. They were glad to retire and regain freedom of 
judgment, and agreed upon a plan—I do not know that it was inspired by the Spirit—to hold nothing which 
had been done to be valid, and the institution to have been void, pleading violence on the part of him who 
had had no less violence done to himself, and laying hold of certain words which had been uttered on the 
occasion with greater vigour than wisdom. But the great high-priest and just examiner of actions was not 
carried away by this plan of theirs, and did not approve of their judgment, but remained as uninfluenced 
and unmoved as if no pressure at all had been put upon him. For he saw that, the violence having been 
common, if they brought any charge against him, they were themselves liable to a counter-charge, or, if 
they acquitted him, they themselves might be acquitted, or rather with still more justice, they were unable 
to secure their own acquittal, even by acquitting him: for if they were deserving of excuse, so assuredly 
was he, and if he was not, much less were they: for it would have been far better to have at the time run 
the risk of resistance to the last extremity, than afterwards to enter into designs against him, especially at 
such a juncture, when it was better to put an end to existing enmities than to devise new ones. For the 
state of affairs was as follows. 


34. The Emperor had come, raging against the Christians; he was angry at the election and threatened 
the elect, and the city stood in imminent peril as to whether, after that day it should cease to exist, or 
escape and be treated with some degree of mercy. The innovation in regard to the election was a new 
ground of exasperation, in addition to the destruction of the temple of Fortune in a time of prosperity, and 
was looked upon as an invasion of his rights. The governor of the province also was eager to turn the 
opportunity to his own account, and was ill disposed to the new bishop, with whom he had never had 
friendly relations, in consequence of their different political views. Accordingly he sent letters to summon 
the consecrators to invalidate the election, and in no gentle terms, for they were threatened as if by 
command of the Emperor. Hereupon, when the letter reached him, without fear or delay, he replied— 
consider the courage and spirit of his answer—”Most excellent governor, we have one Censor of all our 
actions, and one Emperor, against whom his enemies are in arms. He will review the present 
consecration, which we have legitimately performed according to His will. In regard to any other matter, 
you may, if you will, use violence with the greatest ease against us. But no one can prevent us from 
vindicating the legitimacy and justice of our action in this case; unless you should make a law on this 
point, you, who have no right to interfere in our affairs.” This letter excited the admiration of its recipient, 
although he was for a while annoyed at it, as we have been told by many who know the facts well. It also 
stayed the action of the Emperor, and delivered the city from peril, and ourselves, it is not amiss to add, 
from disgrace. This was the work of the occupant of an unimportant and suffragan see. Is not a presidency 
of this kind far preferable to a title derived from a superior see, and a power which is based upon action 
rather than upon a name. 


35. Who is so distant from this world of ours, as to be ignorant of what is last in order, but the first and 
greatest proof of his power? The same city was again in an uproar for the same reason, in consequence of 
the sudden removal of the Bishop chosen with such honourable violence, who had now departed to God, 
on Whose behalf he had nobly and bravely contended in the persecutions. The heat of the disturbance was 
in proportion to its unreasonableness. The man of eminence was not unknown, but was more conspicuous 
than the sun amidst the stars, in the eyes not only of all others, but especially of that select and most pure 
portion of the people, whose business is in the sanctuary, and the Nazarites amongst us, to whom such 
appointments should, if not entirely, as much as possible belong, and so the church would be free from 
harm, instead of to the most opulent and powerful, or the violent and unreasonable portion of the people, 
and especially the most corrupt of them. Indeed, I am almost inclined to believe that the civil government 
is more orderly than ours, to which divine grace is attributed, and that such matters are better regulated 
by fear than by reason. For what man in his senses could ever have approached another, to the neglect of 
your divine and sacred person, who have been beautified by the hands of the Lord, the unwedded, the 
destitute of property and almost of flesh and blood, who in your words come next to the Word Himself, 
who are wise among philosophers, superior to the world among worldlings, my companion and 
workfellow, and to speak more daringly, the sharer with me of a common soul, the partaker of my life and 


education. Would that I could speak at liberty and describe you before others without being obliged by 
your presence, in dwelling upon such topics, to pass over the greater part of them, lest I should incur the 
suspicion of flattery. But, as I began by saying, the Spirit must needs have known him as His own; yet he 
was the mark of envy, at the hands of those whom I am ashamed to mention, and would that it were not 
possible to hear their names from others who studiously ridicule our affairs. Let us pass this by like a rock 
in the midstream of a river, and treat with respectful silence a subject which ought to be forgotten, as we 
pass on to the remainder of our subject. 


36. The things of the Spirit were exactly known to the man of the Spirit, and he felt that he must take up 
no submissive position, nor side with factions and prejudices which depend upon favour rather than upon 
God, but must make the advantage of the Church and the common salvation his sole object. Accordingly 
he wrote, gave advice, strove to unite the people and the clergy, whether ministering in the sanctuary or 
not, gave his testimony, his decision and his vote, even in his absence, and assumed, in virtue of his gray 
hairs, the exercise of authority among strangers no less than among his own flock. At last, since it was 
necessary that the consecration should be canonical, and there was lacking one of the proper number of 
Bishops for the proclamation, he tore himself from his couch, exhausted as he was by age and disease, 
and manfully went to the city, or rather was borne, with his body dead though just breathing, persuaded 
that, if anything were to happen to him, this devotion would be a noble winding-sheet. Hereupon once 
more there was a prodigy, not unworthy of credit. He received strength from his toil, new life from his 
zeal, presided at the function, took his place in the conflict, enthroned the Bishop, and was conducted 
home, no longer borne upon a bier, but in a divine ark. His long-suffering, over whose praises I have 
already lingered, was in this case further exhibited. For his colleagues were annoyed at the shame of 
being overcome, and at the public influence of the old man, and allowed their annoyance to show itself in 
abuse of him; but such was the strength of his endurance that he was superior even to this, finding in 
modesty a most powerful ally, and refusing to bandy abuse with them. For he felt that it would be a 
terrible thing, after really gaining the victory, to be vanquished by the tongue. In consequence, he so won 
upon them by his long-suffering, that, when time had lent its aid to his judgment, they exchanged their 
annoyance for admiration, and knelt before him to ask his pardon, in shame for their previous conduct, 
and flinging away their hatred, submitted to him as their patriarch, lawgiver, and judge. 


37. From the same zeal proceeded his opposition to the heretics, when, with the aid of the Emperor’s 
impiety, they made their expedition, in the hope of overpowering us also, and adding us to the number of 
the others whom they had, in almost all cases, succeeded in enslaving. For in this he afforded us no slight 
assistance, both in himself, and by hounding us on like well-bred dogs against these most savage beasts, 
through his training in piety. On one point I blame you both, and pray do not take amiss my plainspeaking, 
if I should annoy you by expressing the cause of my pain. When I was disgusted at the evils of life, and 
longing, if anyone of our day has longed, for solitude, and eager, as speedily as possible, to escape to some 
haven of safety, from the surge and dust of public life, it was you who, somehow or other seized and gave 
me up by the noble title of the priesthood to this base and treacherous mart of souls. In consequence, 
evils have already befallen me, and others are yet to be anticipated. For past experience renders a man 
somewhat distrustful of the future, in spite of the better suggestions of reason to the contrary. 


38. Another of his excellences I must not leave unnoticed. In general, he was a man of great endurance, 
and superior to his robe of flesh: but during the pain of his last sickness, a serious addition to the risks 
and burdens of old age, his weakness was common to him and all other men; but this fitting sequel to the 
other marvels, so far from being common, was peculiarly his own. He was at no time free from the 
anguish of pain, but often in the day, sometimes in the hour, his only relief was the liturgy, to which the 
pain yielded, as if to an edict of banishment. At last, after a life of almost a hundred years, exceeding 
David’s limit of our age, forty-five of these, the average life of man, having been spent in the priesthood, 
he brought it to a close in a good old age. And in what manner? With the words and forms of prayer, 
leaving behind no trace of vice, and many recollections of virtue. The reverence felt for him was thus 
greater than falls to the lot of man, both on the lips and in the hearts of all. Nor is it easy to find anyone 
who recollects him, and does not, as the Scripture says, lay his hand upon his mouth and salute his 
memory. Such was his life, and such its completion and perfection. 


39. And since some living memorial of his munificence ought to be left behind, what other is required than 
this temple, which he reared for God and for us, with very little contribution from the people in addition to 
the expenditure of his private fortune? An exploit which should not be buried in silence, since in size it is 
superior to most others, in beauty absolutely to all. It surrounds itself with eight regular equilaterals, and 
is raised aloft by the beauty of two stories of pillars and porticos, while the statues placed upon them are 
true to the life; its vault flashes down upon us from above, and it dazzles our eyes with abundant sources 
of light on every side, being indeed the dwelling-place of light. It is surrounded by excrescent equiangular 
ambulatories of most splendid material, with a wide area in the midst, while its doors and vestibules shed 
around it the lustre of their gracefulness, and offer from a distance their welcome to those who are 
drawing nigh. I have not yet mentioned the external ornament, the beauty and size of the squared and 
dove-tailed stonework, whether it be of marble in the bases and capitals, which divide the angles, or from 
our own quarries, which are in no wise inferior to those abroad; nor of the belts of many shapes and 
colours, projecting or inlaid from the foundation to the roof-tree, which robs the spectator by limiting his 
view. How could anyone with due brevity describe a work which cost so much time and toil and skill: or 


will it suffice to say that amid all the works, private and public, which adorn other cities, this has of itself 
been able to secure us celebrity among the majority of mankind? When for such a temple a priest was 
needed, he also at his own expense provided one, whether worthy of the temple or no, it is not for me to 
say. And when sacrifices were required, he supplied them also, in the misfortunes of his son, and his 
patience under trials, that God might receive at his hands a reasonable whole burnt offering and spiritual 
priesthood, to be honourably consumed, instead of the sacrifice of the Law. 


40. What sayest thou, my father? Is this sufficient, and dost thou find an ample recompense for all thy 
toils, which thou didst undergo for my learning, in this eulogy of farewell or of entombment? And dost 
thou, as of old, impose silence on my tongue, and bid me stop in due time, and so avoid excess? Or dost 
thou require some addition? I know thou bidst me cease, for I have said enough. Yet suffer me to add this. 
Make known to us where thou art in glory, and the light which encircles thee, and receive into the same 
abode thy partner soon to follow thee, and the children whom thou hadst laid to rest before thee, and me 
also, after no further, or but a slight addition to the ills of this life: and before reaching that abode receive 
me in this sweet stone, which thou didst erect for both of us, to the honour even here of thy consecrated 
namesake, and excuse me from the care both of the people which I have already resigned, and of that 
which for thy sake I have since accepted: and mayest thou guide and free from peril, as I earnestly 
entreat, the whole flock and all the clergy, whose father thou art said to be, but especially him who was 
overpowered by thy paternal and spiritual coercion, so that he may not entirely consider that act of 
tyranny obnoxious to blame. 


41. And what do you think of us, O judge of my words and motions? If we have spoken adequately, and to 
the satisfaction of your desire, confirm it by your decision, and we accept it: for your decision is entirely 
the decision of God. But if it falls far short of his glory and of your hope, my ally is not far to seek. Let fall 
thy voice, which is awaited by his merits like a seasonable shower. And indeed he has upon you the 
highest claims, those of a pastor upon a pastor and of a father upon his son in grace. What wonder if he, 
who has through your voice thundered throughout the world, should himself have some enjoyment of it? 
What more is needed? Only to unite with our spiritual Sarah, the consort and fellow-traveller through life 
of our great father Abraham, in the last Christian offices. 


42. The nature of God, my mother, is not the same as that of men; indeed, to speak generally, the nature of 
divine things is not the same as that of earthly things. They possess unchangeableness and immortality, 
and absolute being with its consequences, for sure are the properties of things sure. But how is it with 
what is ours? It is in a state of flux and corruption, constantly undergoing some fresh change. Life and 
death, as they are called, apparently so different, are in a sense resolved into, and successive to, each 
other. For the one takes its rise from the corruption which is our mother, runs its course through the 
corruption which is the displacement of all that is present, and comes to an end in the corruption which is 
the dissolution of this life; while the other, which is able to set us free from the ills of this life, and 
oftentimes translates us to the life above, is not in my opinion accurately called death, and is more 
dreadful in name than in reality; so that we are in danger of irrationally being afraid of what is not fearful, 
and courting as preferable what we really ought to fear. There is one life, to look to life. There is one 
death, sin, for it is the destruction of the soul. But all else, of which some are proud, is a dream-vision, 
making sport of realities, and a series of phantasms which lead the soul astray. If this be our condition, 
mother, we shall neither be proud of life, nor greatly hurt, by death. What grievance can we find in being 
transferred hence to the true life? In being freed from the vicissitudes, the agitation, the disgust, and all 
the vile tribute we must pay to this life, to find ourselves, amid stable things, which know no flux, while as 
lesser lights, we circle round the great light? 


43. Does the sense of separation cause you pain? Let hope cheer you. Is widowhood grievous to you? Yet it 
is not so to him. And what is the good of love, if it gives itself easy things, and assigns the more difficult to 
its neighbour? And why should it be grievous at all, to one who is soon to pass away? The appointed day is 
at hand, the pain will not last long. Let us not, by ignoble reasonings, make a burden of things which are 
really light. We have endured a great loss—because the privilege we enjoyed was great. Loss is common 
to all, such a privilege to few. Let us rise superior to the one thought by the consolation of the other. For it 
is more reasonable, that that which is better should win the day. You have borne, in a most brave, 
Christian spirit, the loss of children, who were still in their prime and qualified for life; bear also the 
laying aside of his aged body by one who was weary of life, although his vigor of mind preserved for him 
his senses unimpaired. Do you want some one to care for you? Where is your Isaac, whom he left behind 
for you, to take his place in all respects? Ask of him small things, the support of his hand and service, and 
requite him with greater things, a mother’s blessing and prayers, and the consequent freedom. Are you 
vexed at being admonished? I praise you for it. For you have admonished many whom your long life has 
brought under your notice. What I have said can have no application to you, who are so truly wise; but let 
it be a general medicine of consolation for mourners, so that they may know that they are mortals 
following mortals to the grave. 


ORATION XXI 


ON THE GREAT ATHANASIUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


The reference in $:22 to “the Council which sat first at Seleucia . . . and afterwards at this mighty city,” 
leaves no room for doubting that the Oration was delivered at Constantinople. Further local colour is 
found in the allusions of S:5. We are assured by the panegyric on S. Cyprian (Orat. xxiv. 1) that it was 
already the custom of the Church of Constantinople to observe annual festivals in honour of the Saints: 
and at present two days are kept by the Eastern Church, viz., Jan. 18th, as the day of the actual death of 
S. Athanasius, and May 2d, in memory of the translation of his remains to the church of S. Sophia at 
Constantinople. Probably, therefore, this Oration was delivered on the former day, on which Assemani 
holds that S. Athanasius died. Papebroke and (with some hesitation) Dr. Bright pronounce in favour of May 
2d. Tillemont supposes that a.d. 379 is the year of its delivery; in which case it must have been very 
shortly after S. Gregory’s arrival in the city. Since, however, no allusion is made to this, it seems, on the 
whole, more likely that it should be assigned to a.d. 380. The sermon takes high rank, even among S. 
Gregory’s discourses, as the model of an ecclesiastical panegyric. It lacks, however, the charm of personal 
affection and intimate acquaintance with the inner life, which is characteristic of the orations concerned 
with his own relatives and friends. 


1. In praising Athanasius, I shall be praising virtue. To speak of him and to praise virtue are identical, 
because he had, or, to speak more truly, has embraced virtue in its entirety. For all who have lived 
according to God still live unto God, though they have departed hence. For this reason, God is called the 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, since He is the God, not of the dead, but of the living. Again, in praising 
virtue, I shall be praising God, who gives virtue to men and lifts them up, or lifts them up again, to 
Himself by the enlightenment which is akin to Himself. For many and great as are our blessings—none 
can say how many and how great—which we have and shall have from God, this is the greatest and 
kindliest of all, our inclination and relationship to Him. For God is to intelligible things what the sun is to 
the things of sense. The one lightens the visible, the other the invisible, world. The one makes our bodily 
eyes to see the sun, the other makes our intellectual natures to see God. And, as that, which bestows on 
the things which see and are seen the power of seeing and being seen, is itself the most beautiful of 
visible things; so God, who creates, for those who think, and that which is thought of, the power of 
thinking and being thought of, is Himself the highest of the objects of thought, in Whom every desire finds 
its bourne, beyond Whom it can no further go. For not even the most philosophic, the most piercing, the 
most curious intellect has, or can ever have, a more exalted object. For this is the utmost of things 
desirable, and they who arrive at it find an entire rest from speculation. 


2. Whoever has been permitted to escape by reason and contemplation from matter and this fleshly cloud 
or veil (whichever it should be called) and to hold communion with God, and be associated, as far as man’s 
nature can attain, with the purest Light, blessed is he, both from his ascent from hence, and for his 
deification there, which is conferred by true philosophy, and by rising superior to the dualism of matter, 
through the unity which is perceived in the Trinity. And whosoever has been depraved by being knit to the 
flesh, and so far oppressed by the clay that he cannot look at the rays of truth, nor rise above things 
below, though he is born from above, and called to things above, I hold him to be miserable in his 
blindness, even though he may abound in things of this world; and all the more, because he is the sport of 
his abundance, and is persuaded by it that something else is beautiful instead of that which is really 
beautiful, reaping, as the poor fruit of his poor opinion, the sentence of darkness, or the seeing Him to be 
fire, Whom he did not recognize as light. 


3. Such has been the philosophy of few, both nowadays and of old—for few are the men of God, though all 
are His handiwork,—among lawgivers, generals, priests, Prophets, Evangelists, Apostles, shepherds, 
teachers, and all the spiritual host and band—and, among them all, of him whom now we praise. And 
whom do I mean by these? Men like Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, the twelve Patriarchs, Moses, 
Aaron, Joshua, the Judges, Samuel, David, to some extent Solomon, Elijah, Elisha, the Prophets before the 
captivity, those after the captivity, and, though last in order, first in truth, those who were concerned with 
Christ’s Incarnation or taking of our nature, the lamp before the Light, the voice before the Word, the 
mediator before the Mediator, the mediator between the old covenant and the new, the famous John, the 
disciples of Christ, those after Christ, who were set over the people, or illustrious in word, or conspicuous 
for miracles, or made perfect through their blood. 


4. With some of these Athanasius vied, by some he was slightly excelled, and others, if it is not bold to say 
so, he surpassed: some he made his models in mental power, others in activity, others in meekness, others 
in zeal, others in dangers, others in most respects, others in all, gathering from one and another various 
forms of beauty (like men who paint figures of ideal excellence), and combining them in his single soul, he 
made one perfect form of virtue out of all, excelling in action men of intellectual capacity, in intellect men 
of action; or, if you will, surpassing in intellect men renowned for intellect, in action those of the greatest 
active power; outstripping those who had moderate reputation in both respects, by his eminence in either, 
and those who stood highest in one or other, by his powers in both; and, if it is a great thing for those who 
have received an example, so to use it as to attach themselves to virtue, he has no inferior title to fame, 
who for our advantage has set an example to those who come after him. 


5. To speak of and admire him fully, would perhaps be too long a task for the present purpose of my 
discourse, and would take the form of a history rather than of a panegyric: a history which it has been the 
object of my desires to commit to writing for the pleasure and instruction of posterity, as he himself wrote 


the life of the divine Antony, and set forth, in the form of a narrative, the laws of the monastic life. 
Accordingly, after entering into a few of the many details of his history, such as memory suggests at the 
moment as most noteworthy, in order both to satisfy my own longing and fulfil the duty which befits the 
festival, we will leave the many others to those who know them. For indeed, it is neither pious nor safe, 
while the lives of the ungodly are honoured by recollection, to pass by in silence those who have lived 
piously, especially in a city which could hardly be saved by many examples of virtue, making sport, as it 
does, of Divine things, no less than of the horse-race and the theatre. 


6. He was brought up, from the first, in religious habits and practices, after a brief study of literature and 
philosophy, so that he might not be utterly unskilled in such subjects, or ignorant of matters which he had 
determined to despise. For his generous and eager soul could not brook being occupied in vanities, like 
unskilled athletes, who beat the air instead of their antagonists and lose the prize. From meditating on 
every book of the Old and New Testament, with a depth such as none else has applied even to one of 
them, he grew rich in contemplation, rich in splendour of life, combining them in wondrous sort by that 
golden bond which few can weave; using life as the guide of contemplation, contemplation as the seal of 
life. For the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and, so to Say, its first swathing band; but, when 
wisdom has burst the bonds of fear and risen up to love, it makes us friends of God, and sons instead of 
bondsmen. 


7. Thus brought up and trained, as even now those should be who are to preside over the people, and take 
the direction of the mighty body of Christ, according to the will and foreknowledge of God, which lays 
long before the foundations of great deeds, he was invested with this important ministry, and made one of 
those who draw near to the God Who draws near to us, and deemed worthy of the holy office and rank, 
and, after passing through the entire series of orders, he was (to make my story short) entrusted with the 
chief rule over the people, in other words, the charge of the whole world: nor can I say whether he 
received the priesthood as the reward of virtue, or to be the fountain and life of the Church. For she, like 
Ishmael, fainting from her thirst for the truth, needed to be given to drink, or, like Elijah, to be refreshed 
from the brook, when the land was parched by drought; and, when but faintly breathing, to be restored to 
life and left as a seed to Israel, that we might not become like Sodom and Gomorrah, whose destruction 
by the rain of fire and brimstone is only more notorious than their wickedness. Therefore, when we were 
cast down, a horn of salvation was raised up for us, and a chief corner stone, knitting us to itself and to 
one another, was laid in due season, or a fire to purify our base and evil matter, or a farmer’s fan to 
winnow the light from the weighty in doctrine, or a sword to cut out the roots of wickedness; and so the 
Word finds him as his own ally, and the Spirit takes possession of one who will breathe on His behalf. 


8. Thus, and for these reasons, by the vote of the whole people, not in the evil fashion which has since 
prevailed, nor by means of bloodshed and oppression, but in an apostolic and spiritual manner, he is led 
up to the throne of Saint Mark, to succeed him in piety, no less than in office; in the latter indeed at a 
great distance from him, in the former, which is the genuine right of succession, following him closely. For 
unity in doctrine deserves unity in office; and a rival teacher sets up a rival throne; the one is a successor 
in reality, the other but in name. For it is not the intruder, but he whose rights are intruded upon, who is 
the successor, not the lawbreaker, but the lawfully appointed, not the man of contrary opinions, but the 
man of the same faith; if this is not what we mean by successor, he succeeds in the same sense as disease 
to health, darkness to light, storm to calm, and frenzy to sound sense. 


9. The duties of his office he discharged in the same spirit as that in which he had been preferred to it. 
For he did not at once, after taking possession of his throne, like men who have unexpectedly seized upon 
some sovereignty or inheritance, grow insolent from intoxication. This is the conduct of illegitimate and 
intrusive priests, who are unworthy of their vocation; whose preparation for the priesthood has cost them 
nothing, who have endured no inconvenience for the sake of virtue, who only begin to study religion when 
appointed to teach it, and undertake the cleansing of others before being cleansed themselves; yesterday 
sacrilegious, to-day sacerdotal; yesterday excluded from the sanctuary, to-day its officiants; proficient in 
vice, novices in piety; the product of the favour of man, not of the grace of the Spirit; who, having run 
through the whole gamut of violence, at last tyrannize over even piety; who, instead of gaining credit for 
their office by their character, need for their character the credit of their office, thus subverting the due 
relation between them; who ought to offer more sacrifices for themselves than for the ignorances of the 
people; who inevitably fall into one of two errors, either, from their own need of indulgence, being 
excessively indulgent, and so even teaching, instead of checking, vice, or cloaking their own sins under 
the harshness of their rule. Both these extremes he avoided; he was sublime in action, lowly in mind; 
inaccessible in virtue, most accessible in intercourse; gentle, free from anger, sympathetic, sweet in 
words, sweeter in disposition; angelic in appearance, more angelic in mind; calm in rebuke, persuasive in 
praise, without spoiling the good effect of either by excess, but rebuking with the tenderness of a father, 
praising with the dignity of a ruler, his tenderness was not dissipated, nor his severity sour; for the one 
was reasonable, the other prudent, and both truly wise; his disposition sufficed for the training of his 
spiritual children, with very little need of words; his words with very little need of the rod, and his 
moderate use of the rod with still less for the knife. 


10. But why should I paint for you the portrait of the man? St. Paul has sketched him by anticipation. This 
he does, when he sings the praises of the great High-priest, who hath passed through the heavens (for I 


CHAPTER XI 


THE CALL OF LEVI THE PUBLICAN. CHRIST IN RELATION TO THE BAPTIST. CHRIST AS THE BRIDEGROOM. THE 
PARABLE OF THE OLD WINE AND THE NEW. ARGUMENTS CONNECTING CHRIST WITH THE CREATOR 


The publican who was chosen by the Lord, he adduces for a proof that he was chosen as a stranger to the 
law and uninitiated in Judaism, by one who was an adversary to the law. The case of Peter escaped his 
memory, who, although he was a man of the law, was not only chosen by the Lord, but also obtained the 
testimony of possessing knowledge which was given to him by the Father. He had nowhere read of 
Christ’s being foretold as the light, and hope, and expectation of the Gentiles! He, however, rather spoke 
of the Jews in a favourable light, when he said, “The whole needed not a physician, but they that are sick.” 
For since by “those that are sick” he meant that the heathens and publicans should be understood, whom 
he was choosing, he affirmed of the Jews that they were “whole” for whom he said that a physician was 
not necessary. This being the case, he makes a mistake in coming down to destroy the law, as if for the 
remedy of a diseased condition. because they who were living under it were “whole,” and “not in want of a 
physician.” How, moreover, does it happen that he proposed the similitude of a physician, if he did not 
verify it? For, just as nobody uses a physician for healthy persons, so will no one do so for strangers, in so 
far as he is one of Marcion’s god-made men, having to himself both a creator and preserver, and a 
specially good physician, in his Christ. This much the comparison predetermines, that a physician is more 
usually furnished by him to whom the sick people belong. Whence, too, does John come upon the scene? 
Christ, suddenly; and just as suddenly, John! After this fashion occur all things in Marcion’s system. They 
have their own special and plenary course in the Creator’s dispensation. Of John, however, what else I 
have to say will be found in another passage. To the several points which now come before us an answer 
must be given. This, then, I will take care to do—demonstrate that, reciprocally, John is suitable to Christ, 
and Christ to John, the latter, of course, as a prophet of the Creator, just as the former is the Creator’s 
Christ; and so the heretic may blush at frustrating, to his own frustration, the mission of John the Baptist. 
For if there had been no ministry of John at all—”the voice,” as Isaiah calls him, “of one crying in the 
wilderness,” and the preparer of the ways of the Lord by denunciation and recommendation of 
repentance; if, too, he had not baptized (Christ) Himself along with others, nobody could have challenged 
the disciples of Christ, as they ate and drank, to a comparison with the disciples of John, who were 
constantly fasting and praying; because, if there existed any diversity between Christ and John, and their 
followers respectively, no exact comparison would be possible, nor would there be a single point where it 
could be challenged. For nobody would feel surprise, and nobody would be perplexed, although there 
should arise rival predictions of a diverse deity, which should also mutually differ about modes of conduct, 
having a prior difference about the authorities upon which they were based. Therefore Christ belonged to 
John, and John to Christ; while both belonged to the Creator, and both were of the law and the prophets, 
preachers and masters. Else Christ would have rejected the discipline of John, as of the rival god, and 
would also have defended the disciples, as very properly pursuing a different walk, because consecrated 
to the service of another and contrary deity. But as it is, while modestly giving a reason why “the children 
of the bridegroom are unable to fast during the time the bridegroom is with them,” but promising that 
“they should afterwards fast, when the bridegroom was taken away from them,” He neither defended the 
disciples, (but rather excused them, as if they had not been blamed without some reason), nor rejected the 
discipline of John, but rather allowed it, referring it to the time of John, although destining it for His own 
time. Otherwise His purpose would have been to reject it, and to defend its opponents, if He had not 
Himself already belonged to it as then in force. I hold also that it is my Christ who is meant by the 
bridegroom, of whom the psalm says: “He is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber; His going forth 
is from the end of the heaven, and His return is back to the end of it again.” By the mouth of Isaiah He 
also says exultingly of the Father: “Let my soul rejoice in the Lord; for He hath clothed me with the 
garment of salvation and with the tunic of joy, as a bridegroom. He hath put a mitre round about my head, 
as a bride.” To Himself likewise He appropriates the church, concerning which the same Spirit says to 
Him: “Thou shalt clothe Thee with them all, as with a bridal ornament.” This spouse Christ invites home to 
Himself also by Solomon from the call of the Gentiles, because you read: “Come with me from Lebanon, 
my spouse.” He elegantly makes mention of Lebanon (the mountain, of course) because it stands for the 
name of frankincense with the Greeks; for it was from idolatry that He betrothed Himself the church. 
Deny now, Marcion, your utter madness, (if you can)! Behold, you impugn even the law of your god. He 
unites not in the nuptial bond, nor, when contracted, does he allow it; no one does he baptize but a 
caelebs or a eunuch; until death or divorce does he reserve baptism. Wherefore, then, do you make his 
Christ a bridegroom? This is the designation of Him who united man and woman, not of him who 
separated them. You have erred also in that declaration of Christ, wherein He seems to make a difference 
between things new and old. You are inflated about the old bottles, and brain-muddled with the new wine; 
and therefore to the old (that is to say, to the prior) gospel you have sewed on the patch of your new- 
fangled heresy. I should like to know in what respect the Creator is inconsistent with Himself. When by 
Jeremiah He gave this precept, “Break up for yourselves new pastures,” does He not turn away from the 
old state of things? And when by Isaiah He proclaims how “old things were passed away; and, behold, all 
things, which I am making, are new,” does He not advert to a new state of things? We have generally been 
of opinion that the destination of the former state of things was rather promised by the Creator, and 
exhibited in reality by Christ, only under the authority of one and the same God, to whom appertain both 
the old things and the new. For new wine is not put into old bottles, except by one who has the old bottles; 
nor does anybody put a new piece to an old garment, unless the old garment be forthcoming to him. That 


will venture to say even this, since Scripture can call those who live according to Christ by the name of 
Christs): and again when by the rules in his letter to Timothy, he gives a model for future Bishops: for if 
you will apply the law as a test to him who deserves these praises, you will clearly perceive his perfect 
exactness. Come then to aid me in my panegyric; for I am labouring heavily in my speech, and though I 
desire to pass by point after point, they seize upon me one after another, and I can find no surpassing 
excellence in a form which is in all respects well proportioned and beautiful; for each as it occurs to me 
seems fairer than the rest and so takes by storm my speech. Come then I pray, you who have been his 
admirers and witnesses, divide among yourselves his excellences, contend bravely with one another, men 
and women alike, young men and maidens, old men and children, priests and people, solitaries and 
cenobites, men of simple or of exact life, contemplatives or practically minded. Let one praise him in his 
fastings and prayers as if he had been disembodied and immaterial, another his unweariedness and zeal 
for vigils and psalmody, another his patronage of the needy, another his dauntlessness towards the 
powerful, or his condescension to the lowly. Let the virgins celebrate the friend of the Bridegroom; those 
under the yoke their restrainer, hermits him who lent wings to their course, cenobites their lawgiver, 
simple folk their guide, contemplatives the divine, the joyous their bridle, the unfortunate their 
consolation, the hoary-headed their staff, youths their instructor, the poor their resource, the wealthy 
their steward. Even the widows will, methinks, praise their protector, even the orphans their father, even 
the poor their benefactor, strangers their entertainer, brethren the man of brotherly love, the sick their 
physician, in whatever sickness or treatment you will, the healthy the guard of health, yea all men him 
who made himself all things to all men that he might gain almost, if not quite, all. 


11. On these grounds, as I have said, I leave others, who have leisure to admire the minor details of his 
character, to admire and extol him. I call them minor details only in comparing him and his character with 
his own standard, for that which hath been made glorious hath not been made glorious, even though it be 
exceeding splendid by reason of the glory that surpasseth, as we are told; for indeed the minor points of 
his excellence would suffice to win celebrity for others. But since it would be intolerable for me to leave 
the word and serve less important details, I must turn to that which is his chief characteristic; and God 
alone, on Whose behalf I am speaking, can enable me to say anything worthy of a soul so noble and so 
mighty in the word. 


12. In the palmy days of the Church, when all was well, the present elaborate, far-fetched and artificial 
treatment of Theology had not made its way into the schools of divinity, but playing with pebbles which 
deceive the eye by the quickness of their changes, or dancing before an audience with varied and 
effeminate contortions, were looked upon as all one with speaking or hearing of God in a way unusual or 
frivolous. But since the Sextuses and Pyrrhos, and the antithetic style, like a dire and malignant disease, 
have infected our churches, and babbling is reputed culture, and, as the book of the Acts says of the 
Athenians, we spend our time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new thing. O what 
Jeremiah will bewail our confusion and blind madness; he alone could utter lamentations befitting our 
misfortunes. 


13. The beginning of this madness was Arius (whose name is derived from frenzy ), who paid the penalty 
of his unbridled tongue by his death in a profane spot, brought about by prayer not by disease, when he 
like Judas burst asunder for his similar treachery to the Word. Then others, catching the infection, 
organized an art of impiety, and, confining Deity to the Unbegotten, expelled from Deity not only the 
Begotten, but also the Proceeding one, and honoured the Trinity with communion in name alone, or even 
refused to retain this for it. Not so that blessed one, Who was indeed a man of God and a mighty trumpet 
of truth: but being aware that to contract the Three Persons to a numerical Unity is heretical, and the 
innovation of Sabellius, who first devised a contraction of Deity; and that to sever the Three Persons by a 
distinction of nature, is an unnatural mutilation of Deity; he both happily preserved the Unity, which 
belongs to the Godhead, and religiously taught the Trinity, which refers to Personality, neither 
confounding the Three Persons in the Unity, nor dividing the Substance among the Three Persons, but 
abiding within the bounds of piety, by avoiding excessive inclination or opposition to either side. 


14. And therefore, first in the holy Synod of Nicaea, the gathering of the three hundred and eighteen 
chosen men, united by the Holy Ghost, as far as in him lay, he stayed the disease. Though not yet ranked 
among the Bishops, he held the first rank among the members of the Council, for preference was given to 
virtue just as much as to office. Afterwards, when the flame had been fanned by the blasts of the evil one, 
and had spread very widely (hence came the tragedies of which almost the whole earth and sea are full), 
the fight raged fiercely around him who was the noble champion of the Word. For the assault is hottest 
upon the point of resistance, while various dangers surround it on every side: for impiety is skilful in 
designing evils, and excessively daring in taking them in hand: and how would they spare men, who had 
not spared the Godhead? Yet one of the assaults was the most dangerous of all: and I myself contribute 
somewhat to this scene; yea, let me plead for the innocence of my dear fatherland, for the wickedness was 
not due to the land that bore them, but to the men who undertook it. For holy indeed is that land, and 
everywhere noted for its piety, but these men are unworthy of the Church which bore them, and ye have 
heard of a briar growing in a vine; and the traitor was Judas, one of the disciples. 


15. There are some who do not excuse even my namesake from blame; who, living at Alexandria at the 
time for the sake of culture, although he had been most kindly treated by him, as if the dearest of his 


children, and received his special confidence, yet joined in the revolutionary plot against his father and 
patron: for, though others took the active part in it, the hand of Absalom was with them, as the saying 
goes. If any of you had heard of the hand which was produced by fraud against the Saint, and the corpse 
of the living man, and the unjust banishment, he knows what I mean. But this I will gladly forget. For on 
doubtful points, I am disposed to think we ought to incline to the charitable side, and acquit rather than 
condemn the accused. For a bad man would speedily condemn even a good man, while a good man would 
not be ready to condemn even a bad one. For one who is not ready to do ill, is not inclined even to suspect 
it. I come now to what is matter of fact, not of report, what is vouched for as truth instead of unverified 
suspicion. 


16. There was a monster from Cappadocia, born on our farthest confines, of low birth, and lower mind, 
whose blood was not perfectly free, but mongrel, as we know that of mules to be; at first, dependent on 
the table of others, whose price was a barley cake, who had learnt to say and do everything with an eye to 
his stomach, and, at last, after sneaking into public life, and filling its lowest offices, such as that of 
contractor for swine’s flesh, the soldiers’ rations, and then having proved himself a scoundrel for the sake 
of greed in this public trust, and been stripped to the skin, contrived to escape, and after passing, as 
exiles do, from country to country and city to city, last of all, in an evil hour for the Christian community, 
like one of the plagues of Egypt, he reached Alexandria. There, his wanderings being stayed, he began his 
villany. Good for nothing in all other respects, without culture, without fluency in conversation, without 
even the form and pretence of reverence, his skill in working villany and confusion was unequalled. 


17. His acts of insolence towards the saint you all know in full detail. Often were the righteous given into 
the hands of the wicked, not that the latter might be honoured, but that the former might be tested: and 
though the wicked come, as it is written, to an awful death, nevertheless for the present the godly are a 
laughing stock, while the goodness of God and the great treasuries of what is in store for each of them 
hereafter are concealed. Then indeed word and deed and thought will be weighed in the just balances of 
God, as He arises to judge the earth, gathering together counsel and works, and revealing what He had 
kept sealed up. Of this let the words and sufferings of Job convince thee, who was a truthful, blameless, 
just, godfearing man, with all those other qualities which are testified of him, and yet was smitten with 
such a succession of remarkable visitations, at the hands of him who begged for power over him, that, 
although many have often suffered in the whole course of time, and some even have, as is probable, been 
grievously afflicted, yet none can be compared with him in misfortunes. For he not only suffered, without 
being allowed space to mourn for his losses in their rapid succession, the loss of his money, his 
possessions, his large and fair family, blessings for which all men care; but was at last smitten with an 
incurable disease horrible to look upon, and, to crown his misfortunes, had a wife whose only comfort was 
evil counsel. For his surpassing troubles were those of his soul added to those of the body. He had also 
among his friends truly miserable comforters, as he calls them, who could not help him. For when they 
saw his suffering, in ignorance of its hidden meaning, they supposed his disaster to be the punishment of 
vice and not the touchstone of virtue. And they not only thought this, but were not even ashamed to 
reproach him with his lot, at a time when, even if he had been suffering for vice, they ought to have 
treated his grief with words of consolation. 


18. Such was the lot of Job: such at first sight his history. In reality it was a contest between virtue and 
envy: the one straining every nerve to overcome the good, the other enduring everything, that it might 
abide unsubdued; the one striving to smooth the way for vice, by means of the chastisement of the 
upright, the other to retain its hold upon the good, even if they do exceed others in misfortunes. What 
then of Him who answered Job out of the whirlwind and cloud, Who is slow to chastise and swift to help, 
Who suffers not utterly the rod of the wicked to come into the lot of the righteous, lest the righteous 
should learn iniquity? At the end of the contests He declares the victory of the athlete in a splendid 
proclamation and lays bare the secret of his calamities, saying: “Thinkest thou that I have dealt with thee 
for any other purpose than the manifestation of thy righteousness?” This is the balm for his wounds, this 
is the crown of the contest, this the reward for his patience. For perhaps his subsequent prosperity was 
small, great as it may seem to some, and ordained for the sake of small minds, even though he received 
again twice as much as he had lost. 


19. In this case then it is not wonderful, if George had the advantage of Athanasius; nay it would be more 
wonderful, if the righteous were not tried in the fire of contumely; nor is this very wonderful, as it would 
have been had the flames availed for more than this. Then he was in retirement, and arranged his exile 
most excellently, for he betook himself to the holy and divine homes of contemplation in Egypt, where, 
secluding themselves from the world, and welcoming the desert, men live to God more than all who exist 
in the body. Some struggle on in an utterly monastic and solitary life, speaking to themselves alone and to 
God, and all the world they know is what meets their eyes in the desert. Others, cherishing the law of love 
in community, are at once Solitaries and Coenobites, dead to all other men and to the eddies of public 
affairs which whirl us and are whirled about themselves and make sport of us in their sudden changes, 
being the world to one another and whetting the edge of their love in emulation. During his intercourse 
with them, the great Athanasius, who was always the mediator and reconciler of all other men, like Him 
Who made peace through His blood between things which were at variance, reconciled the solitary with 
the community life: by showing that the Priesthood is capable of contemplation, and that contemplation is 
in need of a spiritual guide. 


20. Thus he combined the two, and so united the partisans of both calm action and of active calm, as to 
convince them that the monastic life is characterised by steadfastness of disposition rather than by bodily 
retirement. Accordingly the great David was a man of at once the most active and most solitary life, if any 
one thinks the verse, I am in solitude, till I pass away, of value and authority in the exposition of this 
subject. Therefore, though they surpass all others in virtue, they fell further short of his mind than others 
fell short of their own, and while contributing little to the perfection of his priesthood, they gained in 
return greater assistance in contemplation. Whatever he thought, was a law for them, whatever on the 
contrary he disapproved, they abjured: his decisions were to them the tables of Moses, and they paid him 
more reverence than is due from men to the Saints. Aye, and when men came to hunt the Saint like a wild 
beast, and, after searching for him everywhere, failed to find him, they vouchsafed these emissaries not a 
single word, and offered their necks to the sword, as risking their lives for Christ’s sake, and considering 
the most cruel sufferings on behalf of Athanasius to be an important step to contemplation, and far more 
divine and sublime than the long fasts and hard lying and mortifications in which they constantly revel. 


21. Such were his surroundings when he approved the wise counsel of Solomon that there is a time to 
every purpose: so he hid himself for a while, escaping during the time of war, to show himself when the 
time of peace came, as it did soon afterwards. Meanwhile George, there being absolutely no one to resist 
him, overran Egypt, and desolated Syria, in the might of ungodliness. He seized upon the East also as far 
as he could, ever attracting the weak, as torrents roll down objects in their course, and assailing the 
unstable or faint-hearted. He won over also the simplicity of the Emperor, for thus I must term his 
instability, though I respect his pious motives. For, to say the truth, he had zeal, but not according to 
knowledge. He purchased those in authority who were lovers of money rather than lovers of Christ—for 
he was well supplied with the funds for the poor, which he embezzled—especially the effeminate and 
unmanly men, of doubtful sex, but of manifest impiety; to whom, I know not how or why, Emperors of the 
Romans entrusted authority over men, though their proper function was the charge of women. In this lay 
the power of that servant of the wicked one, that sower of tares, that forerunner of Antichrist; foremost in 
speech of the orators of his time among the Bishops; if any one likes to call him an orator who was not so 
much an impious, as he was a hostile and contentious reasoner,—his name I will gladly pass by: he was 
the hand of his party, perverting the truth by the gold subscribed for pious uses, which the wicked made 
an instrument of their impiety. 


22. The crowning feat of this faction was the council which sat first at Seleucia, the city of the holy and 
illustrious virgin Thekla, and afterwards at this mighty city, thus connecting their names, no longer with 
noble associations, but with these of deepest disgrace; whether we must call that council, which 
subverted and disturbed everything, a tower of Chalane, which deservedly confounded the tongues— 
would that theirs had been confounded for their harmony in evil!—or a Sanhedrim of Caiaphas where 
Christ was condemned, or some other like name. The ancient and pious doctrine which defended the 
Trinity was abolished, by setting up a palisade and battering down the Consubstantial: opening the door 
to impiety by means of what is written, using as their pretext, their reverence for Scripture and for the 
use of approved terms, but really introducing unscriptural Arianism. For the phrase “like, according to the 
Scriptures,” was a bait to the simple, concealing the hook of impiety, a figure seeming to look in the 
direction of all who passed by, a boot fitting either foot, a winnowing with every wind, gaining authority 
from the newly written villany and device against the truth. For they were wise to do evil, but to do good 
they had no knowledge. 


23. Hence came their pretended condemnation of the heretics, whom they renounced in words, in order to 
gain plausibility for their efforts, but in reality furthered; charging them not with unbounded impiety, but 
with exaggerated language. Hence came the profane judges of the Saints, and the new combination, and 
public view and discussion of mysterious questions, and the illegal enquiry into the actions of life, and the 
hired informers, and the purchased sentences. Some were unjustly deposed from their sees, others 
intruded, and among other necessary qualifications, made to sign the bonds of iniquity: the ink was ready, 
the informer at hand. This the majority even of us, who were not overcome, had to endure, not falling in 
mind, though prevailed upon to sign, and so uniting with men who were in both respects wicked, and 
involving ourselves in the smoke, if not in the flame. Over this I have often wept, when contemplating the 
confusion of impiety at that time, and the persecution of the orthodox teaching which now arose at the 
hands of the patrons of the Word. 


24. For in reality, as the Scripture says, the shepherds became brutish, and many shepherds destroyed My 
vineyard, and defiled my pleasant portion, I mean the Church of God, which has been gathered together 
by the sweat and blood of many toilers and victims both before and after Christ, aye, even the great 
sufferings of God for us. For with very few exceptions, and these either men who from their insignificance 
were disregarded, or from their virtue manfully resisted, being left unto Israel, as was ordained, for a 
seed and root, to blossom and come to life again amid the streams of the Spirit, everyone yielded to the 
influences of the time, distinguished only by the fact that some did so earlier, some later, that some 
became the champions and leaders of impiety, while such others were assigned a lower rank, as had been 
shaken by fear, enslaved by need, fascinated by flattery, or beguiled in ignorance; the last being the least 
guilty, if indeed we can allow even this to be a valid excuse for men entrusted with the leadership of the 
people. For just as the force of lions and other animals, or of men and of women, or of old and of young 
men is not the same, but there is a considerable difference due to age or species—so it is also with rulers 


and their subjects. For while we might pardon laymen in such a case, and often they escape, because not 
put to the test, yet how can we excuse a teacher, whose duty it is, unless he is falsely so-called, to correct 
the ignorance of others. For is it not absurd, while no one, however great his boorishness and want of 
education, is allowed to be ignorant of the Roman law, and while there is no law in favour of sins of 
ignorance, that the teachers of the mysteries of salvation should be ignorant of the first principles of 
salvation, however simple and shallow their minds may be in regard to other subjects. But, even granting 
indulgence to them who erred in ignorance, what can be said for the rest, who lay claim to subtlety of 
intellect, and yet yielded to the court-party for the reasons I have mentioned, and after playing the part of 
piety for a long while, failed in the hour of trial. 


25. “Yet once more,” I hear the Scripture say that the heaven and the earth shall be shaken, inasmuch as 
this has befallen them before, signifying, as I suppose, a manifest renovation of all things. And we must 
believe S. Paul when he says that this last shaking is none other than the second coming of Christ, and the 
transformation and changing of the universe to a condition of stability which cannot be shaken. And I 
imagine that this present shaking, in which the contemplatives and lovers of God, who before the time 
exercise their heavenly citizenship, are shaken from us, is of no less consequence than any of former days. 
For, however peaceful and moderate in other respects these men are, yet they cannot bear to carry their 
reasonableness so far as to be traitors to the cause of God for quietness’ sake: nay on this point they are 
excessively warlike and sturdy in fight; such is the heat of their zeal, that they would sooner proceed to 
excess in disturbance, than fail to notice anything that is amiss. And no small portion of the people is 
breaking away with them, flying away, as a flock of birds does, with those who lead the flight, and even 
now does not cease to fly with them. 


26. Such was Athanasius to us, when present, the pillar of the Church; and such, even when he retired 
before the insults of the wicked. For those who have plotted the capture of some strong fort, when they 
see no other easy means of approaching or taking it, betake themselves to arts, and then, after seducing 
the commander by money or guile, without any effort possess themselves of the stronghold, or, if you will, 
as those who plotted against Samson first cut off his hair, in which his strength lay, and then seized upon 
the judge, and made sport of him at will, to requite him for his former power: so did our foreign foes, after 
getting rid of our source of strength, and shearing off the glory of the Church, revel in like manner in 
utterances and deeds of impiety. Then the supporter and patron of the hostile shepherd died, crowning his 
reign, which had not been evil, with an evil close, and unprofitably repenting, as they say, with his last 
breath, when each man, in view of the higher judgement seat, is a prudent judge of his own conduct. For 
of these three evils, which were unworthy of his reign, he said that he was conscious, the murder of his 
kinsmen, the proclamation of the Apostate, and the innovation upon the faith; and with these words he is 
said to have departed. Thus there was once more authority to teach the word of truth, and those who had 
suffered violence had now undisturbed freedom of speech, while jealousy was whetting the weapons of its 
wrath. Thus it was with the people of Alexandria, who, with their usual impatience of the insolent, could 
not brook the excesses of the man, and therefore marked his wickedness by an unusual death, and his 
death by an unusual ignominy. For you know that camel, and its strange burden, and the new form of 
elevation, and the first and, I think, the only procession, with which to this day the insolent are 
threatened. 


27. But when from this hurricane of unrighteousness, this corrupter of godliness, this precursor of the 
wicked one, such satisfaction had been exacted, in a way I cannot praise, for we must consider not what 
he ought to have suffered, but what we ought to do: exacted however it was, as the result of the public 
anger and excitement: and thereupon, our champion was restored from his illustrious banishment, for so I 
term his exile on behalf of, and under the blessing of, the Trinity, amid such delight of the people of the 
city and of almost all Egypt, that they ran together from every side, from the furthest limits of the country, 
simply to hear the voice of Athanasius, or feast their eyes upon the sight of him, nay even, as we are told 
of the Apostles, that they might be hallowed by the shadow and unsubstantial image of his body: so that, 
many as are the honours, and welcomes bestowed on frequent occasions in the course of time upon 
various individuals, not only upon public rulers and bishops, but also upon the most illustrious of private 
citizens, not one has been recorded more numerously attended or more brilliant than this. And only one 
honour can be compared with it by Athanasius himself, which had been conferred upon him on his former 
entrance into the city, when returning from the same exile for the same reasons. 


28. With reference to this honour there was also current some such report as the following; for I will take 
leave to mention it, even though it be superfluous, as a kind of flavouring to my speech, or a flower 
scattered in honour of his entry. After that entry, a certain officer, who had been twice Consul, was riding 
into the city; he was one of us, among the most noted of Cappadocians. I am sure that you know that I 
mean Philagrius, who won upon our affections far beyond any one else, and was honoured as much as he 
was loved, if I may thus briefly set forth all his distinctions: who had been for a second time entrusted 
with the government of the city, at the request of the citizens, by the decision of the Emperor. Then one of 
the common people present, thinking the crowd enormous, like an ocean whose bound no eye can see, is 
reported to have said to one of his comrades and friends—as often happens in such a case—”Tell me, my 
good fellow, have you ever before seen the people pour out in such numbers and so enthusiastically to do 
honour to any one man?” “No!” said the young man, “and I fancy that not even Constantius himself would 
be so treated;” indicating, by the mention of the Emperor, the climax of possible honour. “Do you speak of 


that,” said the other with a sweet and merry laugh, “as something wonderfully great? I can scarcely 
believe that even the great Athanasius would be welcomed like this,” adding at the same time one of our 
native oaths in confirmation of his words. Now the point of what he said, as I suppose you also plainly see, 
is this, that he set the subject of our eulogy before the Emperor himself. 


29. So great was the reverence of all for the man, and so amazing even now seems the reception which I 
have described. For if divided according to birth, age and profession, (and the city is most usually 
arranged in this way, when a public honour is bestowed on anyone) how can I set forth in words that 
mighty spectacle? They formed one river, and it were indeed a poet’s task to describe that Nile, of really 
golden stream and rich in crops, flowing back again from the city to the Chaereum, a day’s journey, I take 
it, and more. Permit me to revel a while longer in my description: for I am going there, and it is not easy 
to bring back even my words from that ceremony. He rode upon a colt, almost, blame me not for folly, as 
my Jesus did upon that other colt, whether it were the people of the Gentiles, whom He mounts in 
kindness, by setting it free from the bonds of ignorance, or something else, which the Scripture sets forth. 
He was welcomed with branches of trees, and garments with many flowers and of varied hue were torn off 
and strewn before him and under his feet: there alone was all that was glorious and costly and peerless 
treated with dishonour. Like, once more, to the entry of Christ were those that went before with shouts 
and followed with dances; only the crowd which sung his praises was not of children only, but every 
tongue was harmonious, as men contended only to outdo one another. I pass by the universal cheers, and 
the pouring forth of unguents, and the nightlong festivities, and the whole city gleaming with light, and 
the feasting in public and at home, and all the means of testifying to a city’s joy, which were then in lavish 
and incredible profusion bestowed upon him. Thus did this marvellous man, with such a concourse, regain 
his own city. 


30. He lived then as becomes the rulers of such a people, but did he fail to teach as he lived? Were his 
contests out of harmony with his teaching? Were his dangers less than those of men who have contended 
for any truth? Were his honours inferior to the objects for which he contended? Did he after his reception 
in any way disgrace that reception? By no means. Everything was harmonious, as an air upon a single 
lyre, and in the same key; his life, his teaching, his struggles, his dangers, his return, and his conduct 
after his return. For immediately on his restoration to his Church, he was not like those who are blinded 
by unrestrained passion, who, under the dominion of their anger, thrust away or strike at once whatever 
comes in their way, even though it might well be spared. But, thinking this to be a special time for him to 
consult his reputation, since one who is ill-treated is usually restrained, and one who has the power to 
requite a wrong is ungoverned, he treated so mildly and gently those who had injured him, that even they 
themselves, if I may say so, did not find his restoration distasteful. 


31. He cleansed the temple of those who made merchandise of God, and trafficked in the things of Christ, 
imitating Christ in this also; only it was with persuasive words, not with a twisted scourge that this was 
wrought. He reconciled also those who were at variance, both with one another and with him, without the 
aid of any coadjutor. Those who had been wronged he set free from oppression, making no distinction as 
to whether they were of his own or of the opposite party. He restored too the teaching which had been 
overthrown: the Trinity was once more boldly spoken of, and set upon the lampstand, flashing with the 
brilliant light of the One Godhead into the souls of all. He legislated again for the whole world, and 
brought all minds under his influence, by letters to some, by invitations to others, instructing some, who 
visited him uninvited, and proposing as the single law to all—Good will. For this alone was able to conduct 
them to the true issue. In brief, he exemplified the virtues of two celebrated stones—for to those who 
assailed him he was adamant, and to those at variance a magnet, which by some secret natural power 
draws iron to itself, and influences the hardest of substances. 


32. But yet it was not likely that envy could brook all this, or see the Church restored again to the same 
glory and health as in former days, by the speedy healing over, as in the body, of the wounds of separation. 
Therefore it was, that he raised up against Athanasius the Emperor, a rebel like himself, and his peer in 
villany, inferior to him only from lack of time, the first of Christian Emperors to rage against Christ, 
bringing forth all at once the basilisk of impiety with which he had long been in labour, when he obtained 
an opportunity, and shewing himself, at the time when he was proclaimed Emperor, to be a traitor to the 
Emperor who had entrusted him with the empire, and a traitor double dyed to the God who had saved 
him. He devised the most inhuman of all the persecutions by blending speciousness with cruelty, in his 
envy of the honour won by the martyrs in their struggles; and so he called in question their repute for 
courage, by making verbal twists and quibbles a part of his character, or to speak the real truth, devoting 
himself to them with an eagerness born of his natural disposition, and imitating in varied craft the Evil 
one who dwelt within him. The subjugation of the whole race of Christians he thought a simple task; but 
found it a great one to overcome Athanasius and the power of his teaching over us. For he saw that no 
success could be gained in the plot against us, because of this man’s resistance and opposition; the places 
of the Christians cut down being at once filled up, surprising though it seems, by the accession of Gentiles 
and the prudence of Athanasius. In full view therefore of this, the crafty perverter and persecutor, clinging 
no longer to his cloak of illiberal sophistry, laid bare his wickedness and openly banished the Bishop from 
the city. For the illustrious warrior must needs conquer in three struggles and thus make good his perfect 
title to fame. 


33. Brief was the interval before Justice pronounced sentence, and handed over the offender to the 
Persians: sending him forth an ambitious monarch—and bringing him back a corpse for which no one even 
felt pity; which, as I have heard, was not allowed to rest in the grave, but was shaken out and thrown up 
by the earth which he had shaken: a prelude—I take it—to his future chastisement. Then another king 
arose, not shameless in countenance like the former, nor an oppressor of Israel with cruel tasks and 
taskmasters, but most pious and gentle. In order to lay the best of foundations for his empire, and begin, 
as is right, by an act of justice, he recalled from exile all the Bishops, but in the first place him who stood 
first in virtue and had conspicuously championed the cause of piety. Further, he inquired into the truth of 
our faith which had been torn asunder, confused, and parcelled out into various opinions and portions by 
many; with the intention, if it were possible, of reducing the whole world to harmony and union by the co- 
operation of the Spirit: and, should he fail in this, of attaching himself to the best party, so as to aid and be 
aided by it, thus giving token of the exceeding loftiness and magnificence of his ideas on questions of the 
greatest moment. Here too was shown in a very high degree the simple-mindedness of Athanasius, and 
the steadfastness of his faith in Christ. For, when all the rest who sympathised with us were divided into 
three parties, and many were faltering in their conception of the Son, and still more in that of the Holy 
Ghost, (a point on which to be only slightly in error was to be orthodox) and few indeed were sound upon 
both points, he was the first and only one, or with the concurrence of but a few, to venture to confess in 
writing, with entire clearness and distinctness, the Unity of Godhead and Essence of the Three Persons, 
and thus to attain in later days, under the influence of inspiration, to the same faith in regard to the Holy 
Ghost, as had been bestowed at an earlier time on most of the Fathers in regard to the Son. This 
confession, a truly royal and magnificent gift, he presented to the Emperor, opposing to the unwritten 
innovation, a written account the orthodox faith, so that an emperor might be overcome by an emperor, 
reason by reason, treatise by treatise. 


34. This confession was, it seems, greeted with respect by all, both in West and East, who were capable of 
life; some cherishing piety within their own bosoms, if we may credit what they say, but advancing no 
further, like a still-born child which dies within its mother’s womb; others kindling to some extent, as it 
were, sparks, so far as to escape the difficulties of the time, arising either from the more fervent of the 
orthodox, or the devotion of the people; while others spoke the truth with boldness, on whose side I would 
be, for I dare make no further boast; no longer consulting my own fearfulness—in other words, the views 
of men more unsound than myself (for this we have done enough and to spare, without either gaining 
anything from others, or guarding from injury that which was our own, just as bad stewards do) but 
bringing forth to light my offspring, nourishing it with eagerness, and exposing it, in its constant growth, 
to the eyes of all. 


35. This, however, is less admirable than his conduct. What wonder that he, who had already made actual 
ventures on behalf of the truth, should confess it in writing? Yet this point I will add to what has been said, 
as it seems to me especially wonderful and cannot with impunity be passed over in a time so fertile in 
disagreements as this. For his action, if we take note of him, will afford instruction even to the men of this 
day. For as, in the case of one and the same quantity of water, there is separated from it, not only the 
residue which is left behind by the hand when drawing it, but also those drops, once contained in the 
hand, which trickle out through the fingers; so also there is a separation between us and, not only those 
who hold aloof in their impiety, but also those who are most pious, and that both in regard to such 
doctrines as are of small consequence (a matter of less moment) and also in regard to expressions 
intended to bear the same meaning. We use in an orthodox sense the terms one Essence and three 
Hypostases, the one to denote the nature of the Godhead, the other the properties of the Three; the 
Italians mean the same, but, owing to the scantiness of their vocabulary, and its poverty of terms, they are 
unable to distinguish between Essence and Hypostases, and therefore introduce the term Persons, to 
avoid being understood to assert three Essences. The result, were it not piteous, would be laughable. This 
slight difference of sound was taken to indicate a difference of faith. Then, Sabellianism was suspected in 
the doctrine of Three Persons, Arianism in that of Three Hypostases, both being the offspring of a 
contentious spirit. And then, from the gradual but constant growth of irritation (the unfailing result of 
contentiousness) there was a danger of the whole world being torn asunder in the strife about syllables. 
Seeing and hearing this, our blessed one, true man of God and great steward of souls as he was, felt it 
inconsistent with his duty to overlook so absurd and unreasonable a rending of the word, and applied his 
medicine to the disease. In what manner? He conferred in his gentle and sympathetic way with both 
parties, and after he had carefully weighed the meaning of their expressions, and found that they had the 
same sense, and were in nowise different in doctrine, by permitting each party to use its own terms, he 
bound them together in unity of action. 


36. This in itself was more profitable than the long course of labours and teaching on which all writers 
enlarge, for in it somewhat of ambition mingled, and consequently, perhaps, somewhat of novelty in 
expressions. This again was of more value than his many vigils and acts of discipline, the advantage of 
which is limited to those who perform them. This was worthy of our hero’s famous banishments and 
flights; for the object, in view of which he chose to endure such sufferings, he still pursued when the 
sufferings were past. Nor did he cease to cherish the same ardour in others, praising some, gently 
rebuking others; rousing the sluggishness of these, restraining the passion of those; in some cases eager 
to prevent a fall, in others devising means of recovery after a fall; simple in disposition, manifold in the 
arts of government; clever in argument, more clever still in mind; condescending to the more lowly, 


outsoaring the more lofty; hospitable, protector of suppliants, averted of evils, really combining in himself 
alone the whole of the attributes parcelled out by the sons of Greece among their deities. Further he was 
the patron of the wedded and virgin state alike, both peaceable and a peacemaker, and attendant upon 
those who are passing from hence. Oh, how many a title does his virtue afford me, if I would detail its 
many-sided excellence. 


37. After such a course, as taught and teacher, that his life and habits form the ideal of an Episcopate, and 
his teaching the law of orthodoxy, what reward does he win for his piety? It is not indeed right to pass this 
by. In a good old age he closed his life, and was gathered to his fathers, the Patriarchs, and Prophets, and 
Apostles, and Martyrs, who contended for the truth. To be brief in my epitaph, the honours at his 
departure surpassed even those of his return from exile; the object of many tears, his glory, stored up in 
the minds of all, outshines all its visible tokens. Yet, O thou dear and holy one, who didst thyself, with all 
thy fair renown, so especially illustrate the due proportions of speech and of silence, do thou stay here my 
words, falling short as they do of thy true meed of praise, though they have claimed the full exercise of all 
my powers. And mayest thou cast upon us from above a propitious glance, and conduct this people in its 
perfect worship of the perfect Trinity, which, as Father, Son, Holy Ghost, we contemplate and adore. And 
mayest thou, if my lot be peaceful, possess and aid me in my pastoral charge, or if it pass through 
struggles, uphold me, or take me to thee, and set me with thyself and those like thee (though I have asked 
a great thing) in Christ Himself, our Lord, to whom be all glory, honour, and power for evermore. Amen. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE “THEOLOGICAL’ ORATIONS 


“Tt has been said with truth,” says the writer of the Article on Gregory of Nazianzus in the Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, “that these discourses would lose their chief charm in a translation... . Critics have 
rivalled each other in the praises they have heaped upon them, but no praise is so high as that of the 
many Theologians who have found in them their own best thoughts. A Critic who cannot be accused of 
partiality towards Gregory has given in a few words perhaps the truest estimate of them: A solidity of 
thought, the concentration of all that is spread through the writings of Hilary, Basil, and Athanasius, a 
flow of softened eloquence which does not halt or lose itself for a moment, an argument nervous without 
dryness on the one hand, and without useless ornament on the other, give these five Discourses a place to 
themselves among the monuments of this fine Genius, who was not always in the same degree free from 
grandiloquence and affectation. In a few pages, and in a few hours, Gregory has summed up and closed 
the controversy of a whole Century.’“ They were preached in the Church called Anastasia, at 
Constantinople, between 379 and 381, and have gained for their author the title of The Theologian, which 
he shares with S. John the Evangelist alone. It should perhaps, however, be noted that the word is not 
here used in the wide and general sense in which we employ it, but in a narrower and more specific way, 
denoting emphatically the Defender of the Deity of the Logos. His principal opponents were the followers 
of Eunomius and Macedonius, and it is almost entirely against them that these Orations on Theology, or 
the Godhead of the Word and the Holy Ghost, are directed. The chief object of the Preacher in these and 
most other of his public utterances, is to maintain the Nicene Faith of the Trinity or Trinity of God; that is, 
the Doctrine that while there is but One Substance or Essence in the Godhead, and by consequence God is 
in the most absolute sense One, yet God is not Unipersonal, but within this Undivided Unity there are 
three Self-determining Subjects or Persons, distinguished from one another by special characteristics 
(idiotetes) or personal properties—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. With this object he entered into conflict 
with the heretics named above, who denied either the Consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, or the 
perfect Godhead and Personality of the Holy Ghost. 


Eunomius, whom Ullmann calls one of the most interesting heretics of the Fourth Century, was by birth a 
Cappadocian, and slightly older than Gregory. As a young man he was a pupil and amanuensis of Aetius, 
by whom the Arian heresy was developed to its extreme results. The disciple never shrank from drawing 
the furthest logical conclusions from his master’s premises, or from stating them with a frankness, which 
to those who regarded the premises themselves from which he reasoned as horrible blasphemies, seemed 
nothing less than diabolical in its impiety. So precisely did he complete and formulate his teacher’s 
heretical tenets, that the Anomoean Arians were ever afterwards called Eunomians, rather than Aetians. 
They asserted the absolute Unlikeness of the Being of the Father and of the Son. Starting with the 
conception of God as Absolute Being, of Whom no Generation can be predicated, Unbegotten and 
incapable of Begetting, they went on to say that an Eternal Generation is inconceivable, and that the 
Generation of the Son of God must have had a beginning. Of course, therefore, the Arian conclusion 
followed, namely, that there was a time when the Son did not exist (en pote hote ouk en), and His Essence 
is altogether unlike that of the Unbegotten Father. Equality of essence and Similarity of essence, are alike 
untenable, from the mere fact that the one Essence is Unbegotten, and the other is Begotten. The Son, 
they said, is the First Creation of the Divine Energy, and is the Instrument by whom God created the 
world, and in this sense, as the Organ of creative power, may be said to be the Express Image and 
Likeness of the Energy of the Father. 


As they viewed the Holy Ghost as sharing the Divine Nature in an even remoter degree, as being only the 
noblest production of the Only-begotten Son, Eunomius was the first person heretically to discontinue the 
practice of threefold immersion in Holy Baptism. He also corrupted the Form of that Sacrament, by 
setting aside the use of the Name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and baptizing people “in the name of 


the Creator, and into the death of Christ.” Therefore the Council of Constantinople ordered that converts 
from Eunomianism should be baptized, although those from other forms of Arianism were admitted into 
the Catholic Church by simple imposition of hands. Through the influence of the followers of Aetius, 
Eunomius became, in 360, Bishop of Cyzicus in Mysia, but he does not appear to have occupied the See 
very long. At any rate when Gregory came, in 379, to Constantinople, he was living in retirement near 
Chalcedon. All parties concur in representing him as a consummate Dialectician, but the Orthodox 
declared that he had turned Theology into a mere Technology. Readiness of Dialectic was the great 
characteristic of his Sect, and it was they who introduced into the Capital that bad spirit of theological 
disputatiousness which Gregory deplores in the first of these famous Orations. He also differed entirely 
from Gregory, not merely in the conclusions at which he arrived, but in the method by which he reached 
them; following the system of Aristotle, rather than of Plato, and using an exclusively intellectual method, 
while Gregory treated Religion as belonging to the entire man. The point at issue between them, besides 
this of the Interior relations of the Three Blessed Persons within the Godhead, was mainly the question as 
to the complete comprehensibility of the Divine Nature, which the Eunomians maintained, and Gregory 
denied. The latter argued that, while we have a sure conviction that God is, we have not a full 
understanding of What He is. He would not, however, exclude us from all knowledge of God’s Nature, only 
he limits our capacity to so much as God has been pleased to reveal to us of Himself. “In my opinion,” he 
says (Or. xxiv. 4), “it is impossible to express God, and yet more impossible to conceive Him—seeing that 
the thick covering of the flesh is an obstacle to the understanding of the truth.” Similarly in the Fourth of 
these Orations (Or. xxx. 17) he says, “The Deity cannot be expressed in words. And this is proved to us, 
not only by arguments, but by the wisest and most ancient of the Hebrews, so far as they have given us 
reason for conjecture. For they appropriated certain characters to the honour of the Deity, and would not 
even allow the name of anything inferior to God to be written with the same letters as that of God, 
because to their mind it was improper that the Deity should even to that extent admit any of His creatures 
to a share with Himself. How then could they have admitted that the indivisible and separate Nature can 
be explained by divisible words?” 


In the mind of Gregory, the Orthodox doctrine of the Blessed Trinity is the fundamental dogma of 
Christianity, in contrast with all other religions, and with all heretical systems. “Remember your 
confession,” he says to his hearers in an Oration against the Arians; “Into what were you baptized? The 
Father? Good, but still Jewish. The Son? Good; no longer Jewish, but not yet perfect. The Holy Ghost? Very 
good; this is perfect. Was it then simply into these, or was there some one common Name of these? Yes, 
there was, and it is God.” And in the same oration he calls Arianism a new Judaism, because it ascribes 
full Deity only to the Father; and he speaks of One Nature in Three Individualities, intelligent, perfect, 
selfexistent, distinct numerically, but one in Godhead. “In created things,” says Ullmann, “the several 
individuals are embraced in a common conception, though in themselves only connected together in 
thought, while in fact they are not one. Manhood is only an intellectual conception; in fact there exist only 
Men. But in the Godhead the Three Persons are not only in conception, but in fact, One; and this Unity is 
not only a relative but an absolute Unity, because the Divine Being is perfect in all Three Persons, and in 
all in a perfect equality. In this sense therefore Gregory and all orthodox Trinitarians maintain the Unity of 
God. But within this Unity there is a true Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, a Trinity of Persons in a 
Unity of Nature.” We worship, he says (Or. xxxiii. 16), the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, One Nature in 
Three Individualities. So that, as he says elsewhere (Or. in laud. Athanasii, xxi. 10), the Trinity is a true 
Trinity; not a numbering of unlike things, but a binding together of equals. Each of the Persons is God in 
the fullest sense. The Son and the Holy Ghost have their Source of Being in the Father, but in such sense 
that They are fully consubstantial with Him, and that neither of Them differs from Him in any particular of 
Essence. The points of difference lie in the Personal Attributes; the Father Unoriginate, and Source of 
Deity; the Son deriving His Being eternally from the Father, and Himself the Source of all created 
existence; the Holy Ghost proceeding eternally from God, and sent into the world. 


In the first of these five discourses the Preacher sets himself to clear the ground for the fitting 
presentation of his great theme. He endeavours to lay down the principles on which Theologians should 
proceed in such discussions, and very earnestly deprecates the habit of promiscuous argument in all sorts 
of places, upon all sorts of occasions, and before all sorts of hearers, of the deepest and most sacred 
truths and mysteries of the Faith. They only should be allowed to engage in such conversation who are 
fitted for it by the practice of Christian virtue. For others there are many other subjects upon which they 
can exercise their dialectical attainments, without doing or incurring any injury. 


In the second oration Gregory lays down the position referred to above, that it is impossible for even the 
most exalted human reason fully to grasp the Nature of God, though His Existence is patent to all. We can 
only, he says, predicate negatives concerning Him. He gives three reasons for this incapacity. First to 
enhance our estimation of this knowledge, when attained hereafter; secondly to save us from the danger 
of falling through pride, like Lucifer, if we attained it prematurely; and thirdly, to support and sustain us in 
the trials and conflicts of this life, by the certainty that its attainment hereafter will be the reward of 
faithful service in them. The cause of our present inability is the body with which our soul is united, the 
grossness of whose present condition hinders us from rising to the complete apprehension of the invisible 
and immaterial. God, out of compassion for our weakness, has been pleased to designate Himself in Holy 
Scripture by various names taken from material objects, or from moral virtues; but these are only 
stepping-stones to the truth, and have indeed been sometimes perverted, and made a basis for 


polytheism. It is, however, only natural that the Divine Essence should be shrouded in Mystery, for the 
same is the case with the created essences also. 


In the Third and Fourth he deals with the question of the Son. His position may be summed up as follows: 
The Son is absolutely of One Substance with the Father, and shares with Him all the Attributes of 
Godhead. Yet He is a distinct Person, marked off by the fact that He is begotten of the Father. But we must 
be careful not to allow this term “Begotten” to suggest to us any analogy with created things. It is wholly 
independent of time and space and sense. 


This position he had to defend against many assailants, and especially against the Eunomians. These 
heretics maintained that the use of this term necessarily implied a beginning of the Essence of the Son, 
and they asked the orthodox to tell them when that beginning took place. Gregory replies that the 
Generation of God the Son is beyond all time; pointing out that Paternity is an Essential attribute of God 
the Father, and therefore is as eternal as His Essence, so that there never was a time when He was not 
the Father, and consequently never a time when the Generation of the Son began. He admits that there is 
a sense in which it is possible to say that the Son and the Spirit are not unoriginate, but then you must be 
careful not to use the word Origin in the sense of Beginning, but in that of Cause. They derive Their Being 
eternally from the Father, and all Three Persons are coeternal together. In respect of cause They are not 
unoriginate, but the cause is not necessarily prior in time to its effect, just as the Sun is not prior to its 
own light. In respect of time, then, They may be said to be unoriginate, for the Sources of time cannot be 
subject to time. “If the Father has not ceased to beget, His Generation is an imperfect one; and if He has 
ceased, He must have begun, for an end implies a beginning.” “Not so,” says Gregory, “unless you are 
prepared to admit that what has no end has necessarily no beginning; and in that case what will you say 
about the Angels, or the human soul? These will have no end; had either of them therefore no beginning?” 
By a similar process of Reductio ad absurdum he dissipates all the quibbles of Eunomian sophistry, and 
lays down the orthodox Faith of the Church. Then in the remainder of the Third and Fourth Orations he 
goes on to examine the Scriptural testimony adduced by his opponents, and to shew by a similar catena on 
the other side that the overwhelming preponderance of the authority of the Bible is clearly against them. 
In connection with this point he lays down the canon that in the interpretation of Scripture in regard to 
our Lord, all expressions savouring of humility or weakness are to be referred to that pure Humanity 
which He assumed for our sake; while all that speaks of Majesty and Power belongs to His Godhead. 


In the Fifth he deals with the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. The heresy of Arius was at first directly 
concerned only with the Person of our Lord, though not without a side-glance at that also of the Holy 
Ghost. The Council of Nicaea had confined itself to the first question, and its Creed ended with, “We 
believe in the Holy Ghost.” This, it was afterwards argued, was enough to proclaim His Divinity, and so 
Gregory argues in this Oration, “If He be only a creature, how do we believe on Him, how are we made 
perfect in Him, for the first of these belongs to Deity, the second may be said of anything” (c. vi.). The 
reason, however, that the Great Synod made no express definition on the point seems to have been that 
the controversy had not yet been carried so far in direct terms (cf. S. Basil, Epp. Ixxviii. ccclxxxvii.). But 
fifty years later the growth of the heresy rendered a definition of the Church’s faith on this point needful; 
and in 363, on his return from his fourth period of exile, S. Athanasius held a provincial Synod at 
Alexandria, in whose Synodical Letter to the Emperor Jovian the Godhead of the Holy Ghost is maintained 
in terms which, as Canon Bright says, partly anticipate the language of the Creed of Constantinople (Dict. 
Biog. Art. Athanasius). The new development of the heresy had begun to appear at Constantinople as well 
as in Thrace and Asia Minor. Macedonius, a Semi-Arian, had been elected Bishop of Constantinople in 
341, and in spite of violent opposition, which he met by still more violent measures, had maintained his 
position till 360, when he was deposed and driven out by the Anomoean Arians. He then in his retirement 
became the leader of the Semi-Arian party. Accepting the statement that the Son was Like in Essence to 
the Father, he would not concede even this to the Holy Ghost, but declared Him to be a mere creature 
(Thdt. Hist. Eccl. ii. 6), and the servant or minister of the Son; applying to Him terms which without error 
could only be used of the Angels (Sozomen. H. E. iv. 27). His followers were known as Macedonians, or 
sometimes Marathonians, from a certain Marathonius, formerly a Paymaster of the Praetorian Guards, 
who had become a Deacon of Constantinople, and, having done much in the way of founding and 
maintaining Monastic Houses and Houses of Charity in the City, was consecrated by Macedonius as 
Bishop of Nicomedia. They were also known as Pneumatomachi, from the nature of their Heresy. A 
controversy had now begun to arise as to the precise position which the true faith was to assign to the 
Holy Spirit. There were those who left it doubtful whether He had indeed a separate Personality, or 
whether He were not rather a mere Influence or Activity of the Father and the Son. Gregory tells us how, 
when he came to the Metropolis, he found the wildest confusion prevalent. Some, he says, conceived of 
the Holy Ghost as a mere Energy of God, others thought Him a Creature, others believed Him to be God; 
while many out of an alleged reverence for Holy Scripture, hesitated to give Him the Name of God. To this 
last class belonged, according to Socrates (H. E. ii. 45), Eustathius, who had been ejected from the 
Bishopric of Sebasteia in Pontus. He refused to admit that the Holy Spirit is God, while yet He did not 
dare to affirm that He is a mere creature. When Gregory proceeded to preach the Deity of the Spirit, he 
was accused of introducing a strange and unscriptural god, because, as he acknowledges, the letter of the 
Bible is not so clear on the doctrine of the Spirit as it is on that of the Son. But he points out that it is 
possible to be superstitious in one’s reverence for the letter of the Bible, and that such superstition leads 
directly to heresy. He explains the reticence of the New Testament on this point by shewing (in this 


Oration, cc. 26, 27) how God’s Self-Revelation to man has always been a gradual one; how the Old 
Testament revealed the Father clearly, with obscure hints about the Son; and the New Testament 
manifested the Son, but only hinted at the Godhead of the Spirit; but now, he says, the Spirit dwells 
among us, and allows us to recognize Him more clearly. For it would not have been advisable, as long as 
the Godhead of the Father was not acknowledged, to proclaim that of the Son; and while the Deity of the 
Son was not yet accepted, to add another burden in that of the Holy Spirit. Recognizing thus a Divine 
economy in the Self-Revelations of God, he was not averse to using a similar caution in his own dealings 
with weak or ill-instructed minds. But yet when real necessity arose, he could speak out with perfect 
plainness on this subject; and he even incurred danger to life and limb from the violence of the opposing 
party. He met their opposition by the clearest statements of the Catholic Dogma. “Is the Spirit God?” he 
asks. “Yes.” “But is He consubstantial?” “Yes, if He is God.” (Orat. xxxi. 10.) He appeals both to the Bible, 
and to the experience of the Christian life. If the Spirit is not to be adored, how can He deify me in 
Baptism? From the Spirit comes our new Birth; from the new Birth our new Life; and from the new Life 
our knowledge of the Dignity of Him from Whom it is derived (Ibid. C. 29). He is, however, milder in his 
treatment of these heretics than of the strict Arians, both, as he says, because they approached more 
nearly to the Orthodox belief on the subject of the Son, and because their conspicuous piety of life shewed 
that their error was not altogether wilful. In this Oration he shows that though the Name of God may not 
actually be given in the New Testament to the Holy Ghost, yet all the attributes of God are ascribed to 
Him, and that therefore the use of the Name is a matter of legitimate inference. He carries on the 
argument in the Oration on Pentecost (No. XLI. See the Introduction to that Oration in the present 
Volume). 


With regard to the doctrine of the Procession, Gregory gives us no clear information. He is silent as to the 
Procession from the Son. It is enough for him that the Spirit is not Begotten but Proceeding (in SS. 
Lumina, c. 12), and that Procession is His distinctive Property, which involves at once His Personality and 
His Essential Deity. 


At length in 381 the work of local Synods and episcopal conferences was completed and clinched by the 
Ruling of a Second Ecumenical Council. It is true that the Council which Theodosius summoned to meet at 
Constantinople could scarcely have regarded itself as possessing Ecumenical authority; whilst in the West 
it certainly was not regarded in this light before the Sixth Century. Nevertheless the honours of 
Ecumenicity were ultimately awarded to it by the whole Church, because it completes the series of Great 
Councils by which the Doctrine of the Deity of the Holy Spirit was affirmed; and in fact it expressed the 
final judgment of the Catholic Church upon the Macedonian controversy. Its first Canon anathematises the 
Semiarians or Phneumatomachi by name as well as the Eunomians or Anomoean Arians (cf. Dict. Biog. Art. 
Gregory of Nazianzus, by Dr. H. B. Swete). 


ORATION XXVII 
THE FIRST THEOLOGICAL ORATION 


A Preliminary Discourse Against the Eunomians. 


I. I am to speak against persons who pride themselves on their eloquence; so, to begin with a text of 
Scripture, “Behold, I am against thee, O thou proud one,” not only in thy system of teaching, but also in 
thy hearing, and in thy tone of mind. For there are certain persons who have not only their ears and their 
tongues, but even, as I now perceive, their hands too, itching for our words; who delight in profane 
babblings, and oppositions of science falsely so called, and strifes about words, which tend to no profit; 
for so Paul, the Preacher and Establisher of the “Word cut short,” the disciple and teacher of the 
Fishermen, calls all that is excessive or superfluous in discourse. But as to those to whom we refer, would 
that they, whose tongue is so voluble and clever in applying itself to noble and approved language, would 
likewise pay some attention to actions. For then perhaps in a little while they would become less 
sophistical, and less absurd and strange acrobats of words, if I may use a ridiculous expression about a 
ridiculous subject. 


II. But since they neglect every path of righteousness, and look only to this one point, namely, which of the 
propositions submitted to them they shall bind or loose, (like those persons who in the theatres perform 
wrestling matches in public, but not that kind of wrestling in which the victory is won according to the 
rules of the sport, but a kind to deceive the eyes of those who are ignorant in such matters, and to catch 
applause), and every marketplace must buzz with their talking; and every dinner party be worried to 
death with silly talk and boredom; and every festival be made unfestive and full of dejection, and every 
occasion of mourning be consoled by a greater calamity—their questions—and all the women’s 
apartments accustomed to simplicity be thrown into confusion and be robbed of its flower of modesty by 
the torrent of their words . . . since, I say this is so, the evil is intolerable and not to be borne, and our 
Great Mystery is in danger of being made a thing of little moment. Well then, let these spies bear with us, 
moved as we are with fatherly compassion, and as holy Jeremiah says, torn in our hearts; let them bear 
with us so far as not to give a savage reception to our discourse upon this subject; and let them, if indeed 
they can, restrain their tongues for a short while and lend us their ears. However that may be, you shall at 
any rate suffer no loss. For either we shall have spoken in the ears of them that will hear, and our words 


person only does not do a thing when it is not to be done, who has the materials wherewithal to do it if it 
were to be done. And therefore, since His object in making the comparison was to show that He was 
separating the new condition of the gospel from the old state of the law, He proved that that from which 
He was separating His own ought not to have been branded as a separation of things which were alien to 
each other; for nobody ever unites his own things with things that are alien to them, in order that he may 
afterwards be able to separate them from the alien things. A separation is possible by help of the 
conjunction through which it is made. Accordingly, the things which He separated He also proved to have 
been once one; as they would have remained, were it not for His separation. But still we make this 
concession, that there is a separation, by reformation, by amplification, by progress; just as the fruit is 
separated from the seed, although the fruit comes from the seed. So likewise the gospel is separated from 
the law, whilst it advances from the law—a different thing from it, but not an alien one; diverse, but not 
contrary. Nor in Christ do we even find any novel form of discourse. Whether He proposes similitudes or 
refute questions, it comes from the seventy-seventh Psalm. “I will open,” says He, “my mouth in a 
parable” (that is, in a similitude); “I will utter dark problems” (that is, I will set forth questions). If you 
should wish to prove that a man belonged to another race, no doubt you would fetch your proof from the 
idiom of his language. 


CHAPTER XII 


CHRIST’S AUTHORITY OVER THE SABBATH. AS ITS LORD HE RECALLED IT FROM PHARISAIC NEGLECT TO THE 
ORIGINAL PURPOSE OF ITS INSTITUTION BY THE CREATOR THE CASE OF THE DISCIPLES WHO PLUCKED THE 
EARS OF CORN ON THE SABBATH. THE WITHERED HAND HEALED ON THE SABBATH 


Concerning the Sabbath also I have this to premise, that this question could not have arisen, if Christ did 
not publicly proclaim the Lord of the Sabbath. Nor could there be any discussion about His annulling the 
Sabbath, if He had a right to annul it. Moreover, He would have the right, if He belonged to the rival god; 
nor would it cause surprise to any one that He did what it was right for Him to do. Men’s astonishment 
therefore arose from their opinion that it was improper for Him to proclaim the Creator to be God and yet 
to impugn His Sabbath. Now, that we may decide these several points first, lest we should be renewing 
them at every turn to meet each argument of our adversary which rests on some novel institution of 
Christ, let this stand as a settled point, that discussion concerning the novel character of each institution 
ensued on this account, because as nothing was as yet advanced by Christ touching any new deity, so 
discussion thereon was inadmissible; nor could it be retorted, that from the very novelty of each several 
institution another deity was clearly enough demonstrated by Christ, inasmuch as it was plain that novelty 
was not in itself a characteristic to be wondered at in Christ, because it had been foretold by the Creator. 
And it would have been, of course, but right that a new god should first be expounded, and his discipline 
be introduced afterwards; because it would be the god that would impart authority to the discipline, and 
not the discipline to the god; except that (to be sure) it has happened that Marcion acquired his very 
perverse opinions not from a master, but his master from his opinion! All other points respecting the 
Sabbath I thus rule. If Christ interfered with the Sabbath, He simply acted after the Creator’s example; 
inasmuch as in the siege of the city of Jericho the carrying around the walls of the ark of the covenant for 
eight days running, and therefore on a Sabbath-day, actually annulled the Sabbath, by the Creator’s 
command—according to the opinion of those who think this of Christ in this passage of St. Luke, in their 
ignorance that neither Christ nor the Creator violated the Sabbath, as we shall by and by show. And yet 
the Sabbath was actually then broken by Joshua, so that the present charge might be alleged also against 
Christ. But even if, as being not the Christ of the Jews, He displayed a hatred against the Jews’ most 
solemn day, He was only professedly following the Creator, as being His Christ, in this very hatred of the 
Sabbath; for He exclaims by the mouth of Isaiah: “Your new moons and your Sabbaths my soul hateth.” 
Now, in whatever sense these words were spoken, we know that an abrupt defence must, in a subject of 
this sort, be used in answer to an abrupt challenge. I shall now transfer the discussion to the very matter 
in which the teaching of Christ seemed to annul the Sabbath. The disciples had been hungry; on that the 
Sabbath day they had plucked some ears and rubbed them in their hands; by thus preparing their food, 
they had violated the holy day. Christ excuses them, and became their accomplice in breaking the 
Sabbath. The Pharisees bring the charge against Him. Marcion sophistically interprets the stages of the 
controversy (if I may call in the aid of the truth of my Lord to ridicule his arts), both in the scriptural 
record and in Christ’s purpose. For from the Creator’s Scripture, and from the purpose of Christ, there is 
derived a colourable precedent—as from the example of David, when he went into the temple on the 
Sabbath, and provided food by boldly breaking up the shew-bread. Even he remembered that this 
privilege (I mean the dispensation from fasting) was allowed to the Sabbath from the very beginning, 
when the Sabbath-day itself was instituted. For although the Creator had forbidden that the manna should 
be gathered for two days, He yet permitted it on the one occasion only of the day before the Sabbath, in 
order that the yesterday’s provision of food might free from fasting the feast of the following Sabbath-day. 
Good reason, therefore, had the Lord for pursuing the same principle in the annulling of the Sabbath 
(since that is the word which men will use); good reason, too, for expressing the Creator’s will, when He 
bestowed the privilege of not fasting on the Sabbath-day. In short, He would have then and there put an 
end to the Sabbath, nay, to the Creator Himself, if He had commanded His disciples to fast on the 
Sabbath-day, contrary to the intention of the Scripture and of the Creator’s will. But because He did not 
directly defend His disciples, but excuses them; because He interposes human want, as if deprecating 
censure; because He maintains the honour of the Sabbath as a day which is to be free from gloom rather 


will bear some fruit, namely an advantage to you (since the Sower soweth the Word upon every kind of 
mind; and the good and fertile bears fruit), or else you will depart despising this discourse of ours as you 
have despised others, and having drawn from it further material for gainsaying and railing at us, upon 
which to feast yourselves yet more. 


And you must not be astonished if I speak a language which is strange to you and contrary to your 
custom, who profess to know everything and to teach everything in a too impetuous and generous manner 
... not to pain you by saying ignorant and rash. 


III. Not to every one, my friends, does it belong to philosophize about God; not to every one; the Subject is 
not so cheap and low; and I will add, not before every audience, nor at all times, nor on all points; but on 
certain occasions, and before certain persons, and within certain limits. 


Not to all men, because it is permitted only to those who have been examined, and are passed masters in 
meditation, and who have been previously purified in soul and body, or at the very least are being purified. 
For the impure to touch the pure is, we may safely say, not safe, just as it is unsafe to fix weak eyes upon 
the sun’s rays. And what is the permitted occasion? It is when we are free from all external defilement or 
disturbance, and when that which rules within us is not confused with vexatious or erring images; like 
persons mixing up good writing with bad, or filth with the sweet odours of unguents. For it is necessary to 
be truly at leisure to know God; and when we can get a convenient season, to discern the straight road of 
the things divine. And who are the permitted persons? They to whom the subject is of real concern, and 
not they who make it a matter of pleasant gossip, like any other thing, after the races, or the theatre, ora 
concert, or a dinner, or still lower employments. To such men as these, idle jests and pretty contradictions 
about these subjects are a part of their amusement. 


IV. Next, on what subjects and to what extent may we philosophize? On matters within our reach, and to 
such an extent as the mental power and grasp of our audience may extend. No further, lest, as excessively 
loud sounds injure the hearing, or excess of food the body, or, if you will, as excessive burdens beyond the 
strength injure those who bear them, or excessive rains the earth; so these too, being pressed down and 
overweighted by the stiffness, if I may use the expression, of the arguments should suffer loss even in 
respect of the strength they originally possessed. 


V. Now, I am not saying that it is not needful to remember God at all times; . . . I must not be 
misunderstood, or I shall be having these nimble and quick people down upon me again. For we ought to 
think of God even more often than we draw our breath; and if the expression is permissible, we ought to 
do nothing else. Yea, I am one of those who entirely approve that Word which bids us meditate day and 
night, and tell at eventide and morning and noon day, and praise the Lord at every time; or, to use Moses’ 
words, whether a man lie down, or rise up, or walk by the way, or whatever else he be doing—and by this 
recollection we are to be moulded to purity. So that it is not the continual remembrance of God that I 
would hinder, but only the talking about God; nor even that as in itself wrong, but only when 
unseasonable; nor all teaching, but only want of moderation. As of even honey repletion and satiety, 
though it be of honey, produce vomiting; and, as Solomon says and I think, there is a time for every thing, 
and that which is good ceases to be good if it be not done in a good way; just as a flower is quite out of 
season in winter, and just as a man’s dress does not become a woman, nor a woman’s a man; and as 
geometry is out of place in mourning, or tears at a carousal; shall we in this instance alone disregard the 
proper time, in a matter in which most of all due season should be respected? Surely not, my friends and 
brethren (for I will still call you Brethren, though you do not behave like brothers). Let us not think so nor 
yet, like hot tempered and hard mouthed horses, throwing off our rider Reason, and casting away 
Reverence, that keeps us within due limits, run far away from the turning point, but let us philosophize 
within our proper bounds, and not be carried away into Egypt, nor be swept down into Assyria , nor sing 
the Lord’s song in a strange land, by which I mean before any kind of audience, strangers or kindred, 
hostile or friendly, kindly or the reverse, who watch what we do with over great care, and would like the 
spark of what is wrong in us to become a flame, and secretly kindle and fan it and raise it to heaven with 
their breath and make it higher than the Babylonian flame which burnt up every thing around it. For since 
their strength lies not in their own dogmas, they hunt for it in our weak points. And therefore they apply 
themselves to our—shall I say “misfortunes” or “failings”?—like flies to wounds. But let us at least be no 
longer ignorant of ourselves, or pay too little attention to the due order in these matters. And if it be 
impossible to put an end to the existing hostility, let us at least agree upon this, that we will utter 
Mysteries under our breath, and holy things in a holy manner, and we will not cast to ears profane that 
which may not be uttered, nor give evidence that we possess less gravity than those who worship demons, 
and serve shameful fables and deeds; for they would sooner give their blood to the uninitiated than 
certain words. But let us recognize that as in dress and diet and laughter and demeanour there is a 
certain decorum, so there is also in speech and silence; since among so many titles and powers of God, we 
pay the highest honour to The Word. Let even our disputings then be kept within bounds. 


VI. Why should a man who is a hostile listener to such words be allowed to hear about the Generation of 
God, or his creation, or how God was made out of things which had no existence, or of section and 
analysis and division? Why do we make our accusers judges? Why do we put swords into the hands of our 
enemies? How, thinkest thou, or with what temper, will the arguments about such subjects be received by 


one who approves of adulteries, and corruption of children, and who worships the passions and cannot 
conceive of aught higher than the body . . . who till very lately set up gods for himself, and gods too who 
were noted for the vilest deeds? Will it not first be from a material standpoint, shamefully and ignorantly, 
and in the sense to which he has been accustomed? Will he not make thy Theology a defence for his own 
gods and passions? For if we ourselves wantonly misuse these words, it will be a long time before we shall 
persuade them to accept our philosophy. And if they are in their own persons inventors of evil things, how 
should they refrain from grasping at such things when offered to them? Such results come to us from 
mutual contest. Such results follow to those who fight for the Word beyond what the Word approves; they 
are behaving like mad people, who set their own house on fire, or tear their own children, or disavow 
their own parents, taking them for strangers. 


VII. But when we have put away from the conversation those who are strangers to it, and sent the great 
legion on its way to the abyss into the herd of swine, the next thing is to look to ourselves, and polish our 
theological self to beauty like a statue. The first point to be considered is—What is this great rivalry of 
speech and endless talking? What is this new disease of insatiability? Why have we tied our hands and 
armed our tongues? We do not praise either hospitality, or brotherly love, or conjugal affection, or 
virginity; nor do we admire liberality to the poor, or the chanting of Psalms, or nightlong vigils, or tears. 
We do not keep under the body by fasting, or go forth to God by prayer; nor do we subject the worse to 
the better—I mean the dust to the spirit—as they would do who form a just judgment of our composite 
nature; we do not make our life a preparation for death; nor do we make ourselves masters of our 
passions, mindful of our heavenly nobility; nor tame our anger when it swells and rages, nor our pride that 
bringeth to a fall, nor unreasonable grief, nor unchastened pleasure, nor meretricious laughter, nor 
undisciplined eyes, nor insatiable ears, nor excessive talk, nor absurd thoughts, nor aught of the occasions 
which the Evil One gets against us from sources within ourselves; bringing upon us the death that comes 
through the windows, as Holy Scripture saith; that is, through the senses. Nay we do the very opposite, 
and have given liberty to the passions of others, as kings give releases from service in honour of a victory, 
only on condition that they incline to our side, and make their assault upon God more boldly, or more 
impiously. And we give them an evil reward for a thing which is not good, license of tongue for their 
impiety. 


VUI. And yet, O talkative Dialectician, I will ask thee one small question, and answer thou me, as He saith 
to Job, Who through whirlwind and cloud giveth Divine admonitions. Are there many mansions in God’s 
House, as thou hast heard, or only one? Of course you will admit that there are many, and not only one. 
Now, are they all to be filled, or only some, and others not; so that some will be left empty, and will have 
been prepared to no purpose? Of course all will be filled, for nothing can be in vain which has been done 
by God. And can you tell me what you will consider this Mansion to be? Is it the rest and glory which is in 
store There for the Blessed, or something else?—No, not anything else. Since then we are agreed upon 
this point, let us further examine another also. Is there any thing that procures these Mansions, as I think 
there is; or is there nothing?—Certainly there is—What is it? Is it not that there are various modes of 
conduct, and various purposes, one leading one way, another another way, according to the proportion of 
faith, and these we call Ways? Must we, then, travel all, or some of these Ways . . . the same individual 
along them all, if that be possible; or, if not, along as many as may be; or else along some of them? And 
even if this may not be, it would still be a great thing, at least as it appears to me, to travel excellently 
along even one.—”You are right in your conception.”—What then when you hear there is but One way, and 
that a narrow one, does the word seem to you to shew? That there is but one on account of its excellence. 
For it is but one, even though it be split into many parts. And narrow because of its difficulties, and 
because it is trodden by few in comparison with the multitude of the adversaries, and of those who travel 
along the road of wickedness. “So I think too.” Well, then, my good friend, since this is so, why do you, as 
though condemning our doctrine for a certain poverty, rush headlong down that one which leads through 
what you call arguments and speculations, but I frivolities and quackeries? Let Paul reprove you with 
those bitter reproaches, in which, after his list of the Gifts of Grace, he says, Are all Apostles? Are all 
Prophets? etc. 


IX. But, be it so. Lofty thou art, even beyond the lofty, even above the clouds, if thou wilt, a spectator of 
things invisible, a hearer of things unspeakable; one who hast ascended after Elias, and who after Moses 
hast been deemed worthy of the Vision of God, and after Paul hast been taken up into heaven; why dost 
thou mould the rest of thy fellows in one day into Saints, and ordain them Theologians, and as it were 
breathe into them instruction, and make them many councils of ignorant oracles? Why dost thou entangle 
those who are weaker in thy spider’s web, if it were something great and wise? Why dost thou stir up 
wasps’ nests against the Faith? Why dost thou suddenly spring a flood of dialectics upon us, as the fables 
of old did the Giants? Why hast thou collected all that is frivolous and unmanly among men, like a rabble, 
into one torrent, and having made them more effeminate by flattery, fashioned a new workshop, cleverly 
making a harvest for thyself out of their want of understanding? Dost thou deny that this is so, and are the 
other matters of no account to thee? Must thy tongue rule at any cost, and canst thou not restrain the 
birthpang of thy speech? Thou mayest find many other honourable subjects for discussion. To these turn 
this disease of thine with some advantage. Attack the silence of Pythagoras, and the Orphic beans, and 
the novel brag about “The Master said.” Attack the ideas of Plato, and the transmigrations and courses of 
our souls, and the reminiscences, and the unlovely loves of the soul for lovely bodies. Attack the atheism 
of Epicurus, and his atoms, and his unphilosophic pleasure; or Aristotle’s petty Providence, and his 


artificial system, and his discourses about the mortality of the soul, and the humanitarianism of his 
doctrine. Attack the superciliousness of the Stoa, or the greed and vulgarity of the Cynic. Attack the “Void 
and Full” (what nonsense), and all the details about the gods and the sacrifices and the idols and demons, 
whether beneficent or malignant, and all the tricks that people play with divination, evoking of gods, or of 
souls, and the power of the stars. And if these things seem to thee unworthy of discussion as petty and 
already often confuted, and thou wilt keep to thy line, and seek the satisfaction of thy ambition in it; then 
here too I will provide thee with broad paths. Philosophize about the world or worlds; about matter; about 
soul; about natures endowed with reason, good or bad; about resurrection, about judgment, about reward, 
or the Sufferings of Christ. For in these subjects to hit the mark is not useless, and to miss it is not 
dangerous. But with God we shall have converse, in this life only in a small degree; but a little later, it may 
be, more perfectly, in the Same, our Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom be glory for ever. Amen. 


ORATION XXVIII 
THE SECOND THEOLOGICAL ORATION 


I. In the former Discourse we laid down clearly with respect to the Theologian, both what sort of 
character he ought to bear, and on what kind of subject he may philosophize, and when, and to what 
extent. We saw that he ought to be, as far as may be, pure, in order that light may be apprehended by 
light; and that he ought to consort with serious men, in order that his word be not fruitless through falling 
on an unfruitful soil; and that the suitable season is when we have a calm within from the whirl of outward 
things; so as not like madmen to lose our breath; and that the extent to which we may go is that to which 
we have ourselves advanced, or to which we are advancing. Since then these things are so, and we have 
broken up for ourselves the fallows of Divinity , so as not to sow upon thorns, and have made plain the 
face of the ground, being moulded and moulding others by Holy Scripture .. . let us now enter upon 
Theological questions, setting at the head thereof the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, of Whom we 
are to treat; that the Father may be well pleased, and the Son may help us, and the Holy Ghost may 
inspire us; or rather that one illumination may come upon us from the One God, One in diversity, diverse 
in Unity, wherein is a marvel. 


II. Now when I go up eagerly into the Mount—or, to use a truer expression, when I both eagerly long, and 
at the same time am afraid (the one through my hope and the other through my weakness) to enter within 
the Cloud, and hold converse with God, for so God commands; if any be an Aaron, let him go up with me, 
and let him stand near, being ready, if it must be so, to remain outside the Cloud. But if any be a Nadad or 
an Abihu, or of the Order of the Elders, let him go up indeed, but let him stand afar off, according to the 
value of his purification. But if any be of the multitude, who are unworthy of this height of contemplation, 
if he be altogether impure let him not approach at all, for it would be dangerous to him; but if he be at 
least temporarily purified, let him remain below and listen to the Voice alone, and the trumpet, the bare 
words of piety, and let him see the Mountain smoking and lightening, a terror at once and a marvel to 
those who cannot get up. But if any is an evil and savage beast, and altogether incapable of taking in the 
subject matter of Contemplation and Theology, let him not hurtfully and malignantly lurk in his den among 
the woods, to catch hold of some dogma or saying by a sudden spring, and to tear sound doctrine to 
pieces by his misrepresentations, but let him stand yet afar off and withdraw from the Mount, or he shall 
be stoned and crushed, and shall perish miserably in his wickedness. For to those who are like wild beasts 
true and sound discourses are stones. If he be a leopard let him die with his spots. If a ravening and 
roaring lion, seeking what he may devour of our souls or of our words; or a wild boar, trampling under 
foot the precious and translucent pearls of the Truth; or an Arabian and alien wolf, or one keener even 
than these in tricks of argument; or a fox, that is a treacherous and faithless soul, changing its shape 
according to circumstances or necessities, feeding on dead or putrid bodies, or on little vineyards when 
the large ones have escaped them; or any other carnivorous beast, rejected by the Law as unclean for 
food or enjoyment; our discourse must withdraw from such and be engraved on solid tables of stone, and 
that on both sides because the Law is partly visible, and partly hidden; the one part belonging to the mass 
who remain below, the other to the few who press upward into the Mount. 


III. What is this that has happened to me, O friends, and initiates, and fellow-lovers of the truth? I was 
running to lay hold on God, and thus I went up into the Mount, and drew aside the curtain of the Cloud, 
and entered away from matter and material things, and as far as I could I withdrew within myself. And 
then when I looked up, I scarce saw the back parts of God; although I was sheltered by the Rock, the 
Word that was made flesh for us. And when I looked a little closer, I saw, not the First and unmingled 
Nature, known to Itself—to the Trinity, I mean; not That which abideth within the first veil, and is hidden 
by the Cherubim; but only that Nature, which at last even reaches to us. And that is, as far as I can learn, 
the Majesty, or as holy David calls it, the Glory which is manifested among the creatures, which It has 
produced and governs. For these are the Back Parts of God, which He leaves behind Him, as tokens of 
Himself like the shadows and reflection of the sun in the water, which shew the sun to our weak eyes, 
because we cannot look at the sun himself, for by his unmixed light he is too strong for our power of 
perception. In this way then shalt thou discourse of God; even wert thou a Moses and a god to Pharaoh; 
even wert thou caught up like Paul to the Third Heaven, and hadst heard unspeakable words; even wert 
thou raised above them both, and exalted to Angelic or Archangelic place and dignity. For though a thing 
be all heavenly, or above heaven, and far higher in nature and nearer to God than we, yet it is farther 
distant from God, and from the complete comprehension of His Nature, than it is lifted above our complex 
and lowly and earthward sinking composition. 


IV. Therefore we must begin again thus. It is difficult to conceive God but to define Him in words is an 
impossibility, as one of the Greek teachers of Divinity taught, not unskilfully, as it appears to me; with the 
intention that he might be thought to have apprehended Him; in that he says it is a hard thing to do; and 
yet may escape being convicted of ignorance because of the impossibility of giving expression to the 
apprehension. But in my opinion it is impossible to express Him, and yet more impossible to conceive 
Him. For that which may be conceived may perhaps be made clear by language, if not fairly well, at any 
rate imperfectly, to any one who is not quite deprived of his hearing, or slothful of understanding. But to 
comprehend the whole of so great a Subject as this is quite impossible and impracticable, not merely to 


the utterly careless and ignorant, but even to those who are highly exalted, and who love God, and in like 
manner to every created nature; seeing that the darkness of this world and the thick covering of the flesh 
is an obstacle to the full understanding of the truth. I do not know whether it is the same with the higher 
natures and purer Intelligences which because of their nearness to God, and because they are illumined 
with all His Light, may possibly see, if not the whole, at any rate more perfectly and distinctly than we do; 
some perhaps more, some less than others, in proportion to their rank. 


V. But enough has been said on this point. As to what concerns us, it is not only the Peace of God which 
passeth all understanding and knowledge, nor only the things which God hath stored up in promise for the 
righteous, which “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor mind conceived” except in a very small degree, 
nor the accurate knowledge of the Creation. For even of this I would have you know that you have only a 
shadow when you hear the words, “I will consider the heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars,” and the settled order therein; not as if he were considering them now, but as destined to do so 
hereafter. But far before them is That nature Which is above them, and out of which they spring, the 
Incomprehensible and Illimitable—not, I mean, as to the fact of His being, but as to Its nature. For our 
preaching is not empty, nor our Faith vain, nor is this the doctrine we proclaim; for we would not have you 
take our candid statement as a starting point for a quibbling denial of God, or of arrogance on account of 
our confession of ignorance. For it is one thing to be persuaded of the existence of a thing, and quite 
another to know what it is. 


VI. Now our very eyes and the Law of Nature teach us that God exists and that He is the Efficient and 
Maintaining Cause of all things: our eyes, because they fall on visible objects, and see them in beautiful 
stability and progress, immovably moving and revolving if I may so say; natural Law, because through 
these visible things and their order, it reasons back to their Author. For how could this Universe have 
come into being or been put together, unless God had called it into existence, and held it together? For 
every one who sees a beautifully made lute, and considers the skill with which it has been fitted together 
and arranged, or who hears its melody, would think of none but the lutemaker, or the luteplayer, and 
would recur to him in mind, though he might not know him by sight. And thus to us also is manifested 
That which made and moves and preserves all created things, even though He be not comprehended by 
the mind. And very wanting in sense is he who will not willingly go thus far in following natural proofs; 
but not even this which we have fancied or formed, or which reason has sketched for us, proves the 
existence of a God. But if any one has got even to some extent a comprehension of this, how is God’s 
Being to be demonstrated? Who ever reached this extremity of wisdom? Who was ever deemed worthy of 
so great a gift? Who has opened the mouth of his mind and drawn in the Spirit, so as by Him that 
searcheth all things, yea the deep thing of God, to take in God, and no longer to need progress, since he 
already possesses the Extreme Object of desire, and That to which all the social life and all the 
intelligence of the best men press forward? 


VII. For what will you conceive the Deity to be, if you rely upon all the approximations of reason? Or to 
what will reason carry you, O most philosophic of men and best of Theologians, who boast of your 
familiarity with the Unlimited? Is He a body? How then is He the Infinite and Limitless, and formless, and 
intangible, and invisible? or are these attributes of a body? What arrogance for such is not the nature of a 
body! Or will you say that He has a body, but not these attributes? O stupidity, that a Deity should possess 
nothing more than we do. For how is He an object of worship if He be circumscribed? Or how shall He 
escape being made of elements, and therefore subject to be resolved into them again, or even altogether 
dissolved? For every compound is a starting point of strife, and strife of separation, and separation of 
dissolution. But dissolution is altogether foreign to God and to the First Nature. Therefore there can be no 
separation, that there may be no dissolution, and no strife that there may be no separation, and no 
composition that there may be no strife. Thus also there must be no body, that there may be no 
composition, and so the argument is established by going back from last to first. 


VIII. And how shall we preserve the truth that God pervades all things and fills all, as it is written “Do not 
I fill heaven and earth? saith the Lord,” and “The Spirit of the Lord filleth the world,” if God partly 
contains and partly is contained? For either He will occupy an empty Universe, and so all things will have 
vanished for us, with this result, that we shall have insulted God by making Him a body, and by robbing 
Him of all things which He has made; or else He will be a body contained in other bodies, which is 
impossible; or He will be enfolded in them, or contrasted with them, as liquids are mixed, and one divides 
and is divided by another;—a view which is more absurd and anile than even the atoms of Epicurus and so 
this argument concerning the body will fall through, and have no body and no solid basis at all. But if we 
are to assert that He is immaterial (as for example that Fifth Element which some have imagined), and 
that He is carried round in the circular movement . . . let us assume that He is immaterial, and that He is 
the Fifth Element; and, if they please, let Him be also bodiless in accordance with the independent drift 
and arrangement of their argument; for I will not at present differ with them on this point; in what respect 
then will He be one of those things which are in movement and agitation, to say nothing of the insult 
involved in making the Creator subject to the same movement as the creatures, and Him That carries all 
(if they will allow even this) one with those whom He carries. Again, what is the force that moves your 
Fifth Element, and what is it that moves all things, and what moves that, and what is the force that moves 
that? And so on ad infinitum. And how can He help being altogether contained in space if He be subject to 
motion? But if they assert that He is something other than this Fifth Element; suppose it is an angelic 


nature that they attribute to Him, how will they shew that Angels are corporeal, or what sort of bodies 
they have? And how far in that case could God, to Whom the Angels minister, be superior to the Angels? 
And if He is above them, there is again brought in an irrational swarm of bodies, and a depth of nonsense, 
that has no possible basis to stand upon. 


IX. And thus we see that God is not a body. For no inspired teacher has yet asserted or admitted such a 
notion, nor has the sentence of our own Court allowed it. Nothing then remains but to conceive of Him as 
incorporeal. But this term Incorporeal, though granted, does not yet set before us—or contain within itself 
His Essence, any more than Unbegotten, or Unoriginate, or Unchanging, or Incorruptible, or any other 
predicate which is used concerning God or in reference to Him. For what effect is produced upon His 
Being or Substance by His having no beginning, and being incapable of change or limitation? Nay, the 
whole question of His Being is still left for the further consideration and exposition of him who truly has 
the mind of God and is advanced in contemplation. For just as to say “It is a body,” or “It was begotten,” is 
not sufficient to present clearly to the mind the various objects of which these predicates are used, but 
you must also express the subject of which you use them, if you would present the object of your thought 
clearly and adequately (for every one of these predicates, corporeal, begotten, mortal, may be used of a 
man, or a cow, or a horse). Just so he who is eagerly pursuing the nature of the Self-existent will not stop 
at saying what He is not, but must go on beyond what He is not, and say what He is; inasmuch as it is 
easier to take in some single point than to go on disowning point after point in endless detail, in order, 
both by the elimination of negatives and the assertion of positives to arrive at a comprehension of this 
subject. 


But a man who states what God is not without going on to say what He is, acts much in the same way as 
one would who when asked how many twice five make, should answer, “Not two, nor three, nor four, nor 
five, nor twenty, nor thirty, nor in short any number below ten, nor any multiple of ten;” but would not 
answer “ten,” nor settle the mind of his questioner upon the firm ground of the answer. For it is much 
easier, and more concise to shew what a thing is not from what it is, than to demonstrate what it is by 
stripping it of what it is not. And this surely is evident to every one. 


X. Now since we have ascertained that God is incorporeal, let us proceed a little further with our 
examination. Is He Nowhere or Somewhere. For if He is Nowhere, then some person of a very inquiring 
turn of mind might ask, How is it then that He can even exist? For if the non-existent is nowhere, then that 
which is nowhere is also perhaps non-existent. But if He is Somewhere, He must be either in the Universe, 
or above the Universe. And if He is in the Universe, then He must be either in some part or in the whole. 
If in some part, then He will be circumscribed by that part which is less than Himself; but if everywhere, 
then by one which is further and greater—I mean the Universal, which contains the Particular; if the 
Universe is to be contained by the Universe, and no place is to be free from circumscription. This follows 
if He is contained in the Universe. And besides, where was He before the Universe was created, for this is 
a point of no little difficulty. But if He is above the Universe, is there nothing to distinguish this from the 
Universe, and where is this above situated? And how could this Transcendence and that which is 
transcended be distinguished in thought, if there is not a limit to divide and define them? Is it not 
necessary that there shall be some mean to mark off the Universe from that which is above the Universe? 
And what could this be but Place, which we have already rejected? For I have not yet brought forward the 
point that God would be altogether circumscript, if He were even comprehensible in thought: for 
comprehension is one form of circumscription. 


XI. Now, why have I gone into all this, perhaps too minutely for most people to listen to, and in accordance 
with the present manner of discourse, which despises noble simplicity, and has introduced a crooked and 
intricate style? That the tree may be known by its fruits; I mean, that the darkness which is at work in 
such teaching may be known by the obscurity of the arguments. For my purpose in doing so was, not to 
get credit for myself for astonishing utterances, or excessive wisdom, through tying knots and solving 
difficulties (this was the great miraculous gift of Daniel), but to make clear the point at which my 
argument has aimed from the first. And what was this? That the Divine Nature cannot be apprehended by 
human reason, and that we cannot even represent to ourselves all its greatness. And this not out of envy, 
for envy is far from the Divine Nature, which is passionless, and only good and Lord of all; especially envy 
of that which is the most honourable of all His creatures. For what does the Word prefer to the rational 
and speaking creatures? Why, even their very existence is a proof of His supreme goodness. Nor yet is this 
incomprehensibility for the sake of His own glory and honour, Who is full, as if His possession of His glory 
and majesty depended upon the impossibility of approaching Him. For it is utterly sophistical and foreign 
to the character, I will not say of God, but of any moderately good man, who has any right ideas about 
himself, to seek his own supremacy by throwing a hindrance in the way of another. 


XII. But whether there be other causes for it also, let them see who are nearer God, and are eye witnesses 
and spectators of His unsearchable judgments; if there are any who are so eminent in virtue, and who 
walk in the paths of the Infinite, as the saying is. As far, however, as we have attained, who measure with 
our little measure things hard to be understood, perhaps one reason is to prevent us from too readily 
throwing away the possession because it was so easily come by. For people cling tightly to that which they 
acquire with labour; but that which they acquire easily they quickly throw away, because it can be easily 
recovered. And so it is turned into a blessing, at least to all men who are sensible, that this blessing is not 


too easy. Or perhaps it is in order that we may not share the fate of Lucifer, who fell, and in consequence 
of receiving the full light make our necks stiff against the Lord Almighty, and suffer a fall, of all things 
most pitiable, from the height we had attained. Or perhaps it may be to give a greater reward hereafter 
for their labour and glorious life to those who have here been purified, and have exercised long patience 
in respect of that which they desired. 


Therefore this darkness of the body has been placed between us and God, like the cloud of old between 
the Egyptians and the Hebrews; and this is perhaps what is meant by “He made darkness His secret 
place,” namely our dulness, through which few can see even a little. But as to this point, let those discuss 
it whose business it is; and let them ascend as far as possible in the examination. To us who are (as 
Jeremiah saith), “prisoners of the earth,” and covered with the denseness of carnal nature, this at all 
events is known, that as it is impossible for a man to step over his own shadow, however fast he may move 
(for the shadow will always move on as fast as it is being overtaken) or, as it is impossible for the eye to 
draw near to visible objects apart from the intervening air and light, or for a fish to glide about outside of 
the waters; so it is quite impracticable for those who are in the body to be conversant with objects of pure 
thought apart altogether from bodily objects. For something in our own environment is ever creeping in, 
even when the mind has most fully detached itself from the visible, and collected itself, and is attempting 
to apply itself to those invisible things which are akin to itself. 


XIII. This will be made clear to you as follows:—Are not Spirit, and Fire, and Light, Love, and Wisdom, and 
Righteousness, and Mind and Reason, and the like, the names of the First Nature? What then? Can you 
conceive of Spirit apart from motion and diffusion; or of Fire without its fuel and its upward motion, and 
its proper colour and form? Or of Light unmingled with air, and loosed from that which is as it were its 
father and source? And how do you conceive of a mind? Is it not that which is inherent in some person not 
itself, and are not its movements thoughts, silent or uttered? And Reason . . . what else can you think it 
than that which is either silent within ourselves, or else outpoured (for I shrink from saying loosed)? And 
if you conceive of Wisdom, what is it but the habit of mind which you know as such, and which is 
concerned with contemplations either divine or human? And Justice and Love, are they not praiseworthy 
dispositions, the one opposed to injustice, the other to hate, and at one time intensifying themselves, at 
another relaxed, now taking possession of us, now leaving us alone, and in a word, making us what we 
are, and changing us as colours do bodies? Or are we rather to leave all these things, and to look at the 
Deity absolutely, as best we can, collecting a fragmentary perception of It from Its images? What then is 
this subtile thing, which is of these, and yet is not these, or how can that Unity which is in its Nature 
uncomposite and incomparable, still be all of these, and each one of them perfectly? Thus our mind faints 
to transcend corporeal things, and to consort with the Incorporeal, stripped of all clothing of corporeal 
ideas, as long as it has to look with its inherent weakness at things above its strength. For every rational 
nature longs for God and for the First Cause, but is unable to grasp Him, for the reasons I have 
mentioned. Faint therefore with the desire, and as it were restive and impatient of the disability, it tries a 
second course, either to look at visible things, and out of some of them to make a god... (a poor 
contrivance, for in what respect and to what extent can that which is seen be higher and more godlike 
than that which sees, that this should worship that?) or else through the beauty and order of visible things 
to attain to that which is above sight; but not to suffer the loss of God through the magnificence of visible 
things. 


XIV. From this cause some have made a god of the Sun, others of the Moon, others of the host of Stars, 
others of heaven itself with all its hosts, to which they have attributed the guiding of the Universe, 
according to the quality or quantity of their movement. Others again of the Elements, earth, air, water, 
fire, because of their useful nature, since without them human life cannot possibly exist. Others again 
have worshipped any chance visible objects, setting up the most beautiful of what they saw as their gods. 
And there are those who worship pictures and images, at first indeed of their own ancestors—at least, this 
is the case with the more affectionate and sensual—and honour the departed with memorials; and 
afterwards even those of strangers are worshipped by men of a later generation separated from them by a 
long interval; through ignorance of the First Nature, and following the traditional honour as lawful and 
necessary; for usage when confirmed by time was held to be Law. And I think that some who were 
courtiers of arbitrary power and extolled bodily strength and admired beauty, made a god in time out of 
him whom they honoured, perhaps getting hold of some fable to help on their imposture. 


XV. And those of them who were most subject to passion deified their passions, or honoured them among 
their gods; Anger and Blood-thirstiness, Lust and Drunkenness, and every similar wickedness; and made 
out of this an ignoble and unjust excuse for their own sins. And some they left on earth, and some they hid 
beneath the earth (this being the only sign of wisdom about them), and some they raised to heaven. O 
ridiculous distribution of inheritance! Then they gave to each of these concepts the name of some god or 
demon, by the authority and private judgment of their error, and set up statues whose costliness is a 
snare, and thought to honour them with blood and the steam of sacrifices, and sometimes even by most 
shameful actions, frenzies and manslaughter. For such honours were the fitting due of such gods. And 
before now men have insulted themselves by worshipping monsters, and fourfooted beasts, and creeping 
things, and of the very vilest and most absurd, and have made an offering to them of the glory of God; so 
that it is not easy to decide whether we ought most to despise the worshippers or the objects of their 
worship. Probably the worshippers are far the most contemptible, for though they are of a rational nature, 


and have received grace from God, they have set up the worse as the better. And this was the trick of the 
Evil One, who abused good to an evil purpose, as in most of his evil deeds. For he laid hold of their desire 
in its wandering in search of God, in order to distort to himself the power, and steal the desire, leading it 
by the hand, like a blind man asking a road; and he hurled down and scattered some in one direction and 
some in another, into one pit of death and destruction. 


XVI. This was their course. But reason receiving us in our desire for God, and in our sense of the 
impossibility of being without a leader and guide, and then making us apply ourselves to things visible and 
meeting with the things which have been since the beginning, doth not stay its course even here. For it 
was not the part of Wisdom to grant the sovereignty to things which are, as observation tells us, of equal 
rank. By these then it leads to that which is above these, and by which being is given to these. For what is 
it which ordered things in heaven and things in earth, and those which pass through air, and those which 
live in water; or rather the things which were before these, heaven and earth, air and water? Who 
mingled these, and who distributed them? What is it that each has in common with the other, and their 
mutual dependence and agreement? For I commend the man, though he was a heathen, who said, What 
gave movement to these, and drives their ceaseless and unhindered motion? Is it not the Artificer of them 
Who implanted reason in them all, in accordance with which the Universe is moved and controlled? Is it 
not He who made them and brought them into being? For we cannot attribute such a power to the 
Accidental. For, suppose that its existence is accidental, to what will you let us ascribe its order? And if 
you like we will grant you this: to what then will you ascribe its preservation and protection in accordance 
with the terms of its first creation. Do these belong to the Accidental, or to something else? Surely not to 
the Accidental. And what can this Something Else be but God? Thus reason that proceeds from God, that 
is implanted in all from the beginning and is the first law in us, and is bound up in all, leads us up to God 
through visible things. Let us begin again, and reason this out. 


XVII. What God is in nature and essence, no man ever yet has discovered or can discover. Whether it will 
ever be discovered is a question which he who will may examine and decide. In my opinion it will be 
discovered when that within us which is godlike and divine, I mean our mind and reason, shall have 
mingled with its Like, and the image shall have ascended to the Archetype, of which it has now the desire. 
And this I think is the solution of that vexed problem as to “We shall know even as we are known.” But in 
our present life all that comes to us is but a little effluence, and as it were a small effulgence from a great 
Light. So that if anyone has known God, or has had the testimony of Scripture to his knowledge of God, we 
are to understand such an one to have possessed a degree of knowledge which gave him the appearance 
of being more fully enlightened than another who did not enjoy the same degree of illumination; and this 
relative superiority is spoken of as if it were absolute knowledge, not because it is really such, but by 
comparison with the power of that other. 


XVIII. Thus Enos “hoped to call upon the Name of the Lord.” Hope was that for which he is commended; 
and that, not that he should know God, but that he should call upon him. And Enoch was translated, but it 
is not yet clear whether it was because he already comprehended the Divine Nature, or in order that he 
might comprehend it. And Noah’s glory was that he was pleasing to God; he who was entrusted with the 
saving of the whole world from the waters, or rather of the Seeds of the world, escaped the Deluge in a 
small Ark. And Abraham, great Patriarch though he was, was justified by faith, and offered a strange 
victim, the type of the Great Sacrifice. Yet he saw not God as God, but gave Him food as a man. He was 
approved because he worshipped as far as he comprehended. And Jacob dreamed of a lofty ladder and 
stair of Angels, and in a mystery anointed a pillar—perhaps to signify the Rock that was anointed for our 
sake—and gave to a place the name of The House of God in honour of Him whom he saw; and wrestled 
with God in human form; whatever this wrestling of God with man may mean ... possibly it refers to the 
comparison of man’s virtue with God’s; and he bore on his body the marks of the wrestling, setting forth 
the defeat of the created nature; and for a reward of his reverence he received a change of his name; 
being named, instead of Jacob, Israel—that great and honourable name. Yet neither he nor any one on his 
behalf, unto this day, of all the Twelve Tribes who were his children, could boast that he comprehended 
the whole nature or the pure sight of God. 


XIX. To Elias neither the strong wind, nor the fire, nor the earthquake, as you learn from the story, but a 
light breeze adumbrated the Presence of God, and not even this His Nature. And who was this Elias? The 
man whom a chariot of fire took up to heaven, signifying the superhuman excellency of the righteous man. 
And are you not amazed at Manoah the Judge of yore, and at Peter the disciple in later days; the one being 
unable to endure the sight even of one in whom was a representation of God; and saying, “We are undone, 
O wife, we have seen God;” speaking as though even a vision of God could not be grasped by human 
beings, let alone the Nature of God; and the other unable to endure the Presence of Christ in his boat and 
therefore bidding Him depart; and this though Peter was more zealous than the others for the knowledge 
of Christ, and received a blessing for this, and was entrusted with the greatest gifts. What would you say 
of Isaiah or Ezekiel, who was an eyewitness of very great mysteries, and of the other Prophets; for one of 
these saw the Lord of Sabaoth sitting on the Throne of glory, and encircled and praised and hidden by the 
sixwinged Seraphim, and was himself purged by the live coal, and equipped for his prophetic office. And 
the other describes the Cherubic Chariot of God, and the Throne upon them, and the Firmament over it, 
and Him that shewed Himself in the Firmament, and Voices, and Forces, and Deeds. And whether this was 
an appearance by day, only visible to Saints, or an unerring vision of the night, or an impression on the 


mind holding converse with the future as if it were the present; or some other ineffable form of prophecy, 
I cannot say; the God of the Prophets knoweth, and they know who are thus inspired. But neither these of 
whom I am speaking, nor any of their fellows ever stood before the Council and Essence of God, as it is 
written, or saw, or proclaimed the Nature of God. 


XX. If it had been permitted to Paul to utter what the Third Heaven contained, and his own advance, or 
ascension, or assumption thither, perhaps we should know something more about God’s Nature, if this 
was the mystery of the rapture. But since it was ineffable, we too will honour it by silence. Thus much we 
will hear Paul say about it, that we know in part and we prophesy in part. This and the like to this are the 
confessions of one who is not rude in knowledge, who threatens to give proof of Christ speaking in him, 
the great doctor and champion of the truth. Wherefore he estimates all knowledge on earth only as 
through a glass darkly, as taking its stand upon little images of the truth. Now, unless I appear to anyone 
too careful, and over anxious about the examination of this matter, perhaps it was of this and nothing else 
that the Word Himself intimated that there were things which could not now be borne, but which should 
be borne and cleared up hereafter, and which John the Forerunner of the Word and great Voice of the 
Truth declared even the whole world could not contain. 


XXI. The truth then, and the whole Word is full of difficulty and obscurity; and as it were with a small 
instrument we are undertaking a great work, when with merely human wisdom we pursue the knowledge 
of the Self-existent, and in company with, or not apart from, the senses, by which we are borne hither and 
thither, and led into error, we apply ourselves to the search after things which are only to be grasped by 
the mind, and we are unable by meeting bare realities with bare intellect to approximate somewhat more 
closely to the truth, and to mould the mind by its concepts. 


Now the subject of God is more hard to come at, in proportion as it is more perfect than any other, and is 
open to more objections, and the solutions of them are more laborious. For every objection, however 
small, stops and hinders the course of our argument, and cuts off its further advance, just like men who 
suddenly check with the rein the horses in full career, and turn them right round by the unexpected shock. 
Thus Solomon, who was the wisest of all men, whether before him or in his own time, to whom God gave 
breadth of heart, and a flood of contemplation, more abundant than the sand, even he, the more he 
entered into the depth, the more dizzy he became, and declared the furthest point of wisdom to be the 
discovery of how very far off she was from him. Paul also tries to arrive at, I will not say the nature of God, 
for this he knew was utterly impossible, but only the judgments of God; and since he finds no way out, and 
no halting place in the ascent, and moreover, since the earnest searching of his mind after knowledge 
does not end in any definite conclusion, because some fresh unattained point is being continually 
disclosed to him (O marvel, that I have a like experience), he closes his discourse with astonishment, and 
calls this the riches of God, and the depth, and confesses the unsearchableness of the judgments of God, 
in almost the very words of David, who at one time calls God’s judgments the great deep whose 
foundations cannot be reached by measure or sense; and at another says that His knowledge of him and of 
his own constitution was marvellous, and had attained greater strength than was in his own power or 
grasp. 


XXII. For if, he says, I leave everything else alone, and consider myself and the whole nature and 
constitution of man, and how we are mingled, and what is our movement, and how the mortal was 
compounded with the immortal, and how it is that I flow downwards, and yet am borne upwards, and how 
the soul is circumscribed; and how it gives life and shares in feelings; and how the mind is at once 
circumscribed and unlimited, abiding in us and yet travelling over the Universe in swift motion and flow; 
how it is both received and imparted by word, and passes through air, and enters with all things; how it 
shares in sense, and enshrouds itself away from sense. And even before these questions—what was our 
first moulding and composition in the workshop of nature, and what is our last formation and completion? 
What is the desire for and imparting of nourishment, and who brought us spontaneously to those first 
springs and sources of life? How is the body nourished by food, and the soul by reason? What is the 
drawing of nature, and the mutual relation between parents and children, that it should be held together 
by a spell of love? How is it that species are permanent, and are different in their characteristics, 
although there are so many that their individual marks cannot be described? How is it that the same 
animal is both mortal and immortal , the one by decease, the other by coming into being? For one departs, 
and another takes its place, just like the flow of a river, which is never still, yet ever constant. And you 
might discuss many more points concerning men’s members and parts, and their mutual adaptation both 
for use and beauty, and how some are connected and others disjoined, some are more excellent and others 
less comely, some are united and others divided, some contain and others are contained, according to the 
law and reason of Nature. Much too might be said about voices and ears. How is it that the voice is 
carried by the vocal organs, and received by the ears, and both are joined by the smiting and resounding 
of the medium of the air? Much too of the eyes, which have an indescribable communion with visible 
objects, and which are moved by the will alone, and that together, and are affected exactly as is the mind. 
For with equal speed the mind is joined to the objects of thought, the eye to those of sight. Much too 
concerning the other senses, not objects of the research of reason. And much concerning our rest in sleep, 
and the figments of dreams, and of memory and remembrance; of calculation, and anger, and desire; and 
in a word, all by which this little world called Man is swayed. 


XXIII. Shall I reckon up for you the differences of the other animals, both from us and from each other,— 
differences of nature, and of production, and of nourishment, and of region, and of temper, and as it were 
of social life? How is it that some are gregarious and others solitary, some herbivorous and others 
carnivorous, some fierce and others tame, some fond of man and domesticated, others untamable and 
free? And some we might call bordering on reason and power of learning, while others are altogether 
destitute of reason, and incapable of being taught. Some with fuller senses, others with less; some 
immovable, and some with the power of walking, and some very swift, and some very slow; some 
surpassing in size or beauty, or in one or other of these respects; others very small or very ugly, or both; 
some strong, others weak, some apt at self-defence, others timid and crafty and others again are 
unguarded. Some are laborious and thrifty, others altogether idle and improvident. And before we come to 
such points as these, how is it that some are crawling things, and others upright; some attached to one 
spot, some amphibious; some delight in beauty and others are unadorned; some are married and some 
single; some temperate and others intemperate; some have numerous offspring and others not; some are 
long-lived and others have but short lives? It would be a weary discourse to go through all the details. 


XXIV. Look also at the fishy tribe gliding through the waters, and as it were flying through the liquid 
element, and breathing its own air, but in danger when in contact with ours, as we are in the waters; and 
mark their habits and dispositions, their intercourse and their births, their size and their beauty, and their 
affection for places, and their wanderings, and their assemblings and departings, and their properties 
which so nearly resemble those of the animals that dwell on land; in some cases community, in others 
contrast of properties, both in name and shape. And consider the tribes of birds, and their varieties of 
form and colour, both of those which are voiceless and of songbirds. What is the reason of their melody, 
and from whom came it? Who gave to the grasshopper the lute in his breast, and the songs and chirruping 
on the branches, when they are moved by the sun to make their midday music, and sing among the 
groves, and escort the wayfarer with their voices? Who wove the song for the swan when he spreads his 
wings to the breezes, and makes melody of their rustling? For I will not speak of the forced voices, and all 
the rest that art contrives against the truth. Whence does the peacock, that boastful bird of Media, get his 
love of beauty and of praise (for he is fully conscious of his own beauty), so that when he sees any one 
approaching, or when, as they say, he would make a show before his hens, raising his neck and spreading 
his tail in circle around him, glittering like gold and studded with stars, he makes a spectacle of his beauty 
to his lovers with pompous strides? Now Holy Scripture admires the cleverness in weaving even of 
women, saying, Who gave to woman skill in weaving and cleverness in the art of embroidery? This 
belongeth to a living creature that hath reason, and exceedeth in wisdom and maketh way even as far as 
the things of heaven. 


XXV. But I would have you marvel at the natural knowledge even of irrational creatures, and if you can, 
explain its cause. How is it that birds have for nests rocks and trees and roofs, and adapt them both for 
safety and beauty, and suitably for the comfort of their nurslings? Whence do bees and spiders get their 
love of work and art, by which the former plan their honeycombs, and join them together by hexagonal 
and co-ordinate tubes, and construct the foundation by means of a partition and an alternation of the 
angles with straight lines; and this, as is the case, in such dusky hives and dark combs; and the latter 
weave their intricate webs by such light and almost airy threads stretched in divers ways, and this from 
almost invisible beginnings, to be at once a precious dwelling, and a trap for weaker creatures with a view 
to enjoyment of food? What Euclid ever imitated these, while pursuing philosophical enquiries with lines 
that have no real existence, and wearying himself with demonstrations? From what Palamedes came the 
tactics, and, as the saying is, the movements and configurations of cranes, and the systems of their 
movement in ranks and their complicated flight? Who were their Phidiae and Zeuxides, and who were the 
Parrhasii and Aglaophons who knew how to draw and mould excessively beautiful things? What 
harmonious Gnossian chorus of Daedalus, wrought for a girl to the highest pitch of beauty? What Cretan 
Labyrinth, hard to get through, hard to unravel, as the poets say, and continually crossing itself through 
the tricks of its construction? I will not speak of the ants’ storehouses and storekeepers, and of their 
treasurings of wood in quantities corresponding to the time for which it is wanted, and all the other 
details which we know are told of their marches and leaders and their good order in their works. 


XXVI. If this knowledge has come within your reach and you are familiar with these branches of science, 
look at the differences of plants also, up to the artistic fashion of the leaves, which is adapted both to give 
the utmost pleasure to the eye, and to be of the greatest advantage to the fruit. Look too at the variety 
and lavish abundance of fruits, and most of all at the wondrous beauty of such as are most necessary. And 
consider the power of roots, and juices, and flowers, and odours, not only so very sweet, but also 
serviceable as medicines; and the graces and qualities of colours; and again the costly value, and the 
brilliant transparency of precious stones. Since nature has set before you all things as in an abundant 
banquet free to all, both the necessaries and the luxuries of life, in order that, if nothing else, you may at 
any rate know God by His benefits, and by your own sense of want be made wiser than you were. Next, I 
pray you, traverse the length and breadth of earth, the common mother of all, and the gulfs of the sea 
bound together with one another and with the land, and the beautiful forests, and the rivers and springs 
abundant and perennial, not only of waters cold and fit for drinking, and on the surface of the earth; but 
also such as running beneath the earth, and flowing under caverns, are then forced out by a violent blast, 
and repelled, and then filled with heat by this violence of strife and repulsion, burst out by little and little 
wherever they get a chance, and hence supply our need of hot baths in many parts of the earth, and in 


than from work; because he puts David and his companions on a level with His own disciples in their fault 
and their extenuation; because He is pleased to endorse the Creator’s indulgence: because He is Himself 
good according to His example—is He therefore alien from the Creator? Then the Pharisees watch 
whether He would heal on the Sabbath-day, that they might accuse Him—surely as a violator of the 
Sabbath, not as the propounder of a new god; for perhaps I might be content with insisting on all 
occasions on this one point, that another Christ is nowhere proclaimed. The Pharisees, however, were in 
utter error concerning the law of the Sabbath, not observing that its terms were conditional, when it 
enjoined rest from labour, making certain distinctions of labour. For when it says of the Sabbath-day, “In it 
thou shalt not do any work of thine,” by the word thine it restricts the prohibition to human work—which 
every one performs in his own employment or business—and not to divine work. Now the work of healing 
or preserving is not proper to man, but to God. So again, in the law it says, “Thou shalt not do any manner 
of work in it,” except what is to be done for any soul, that is to say, in the matter of delivering the soul; 
because what is God’s work may be done by human agency for the salvation of the soul. By God, however, 
would that be done which the man Christ was to do, for He was likewise God. Wishing, therefore, to 
initiate them into this meaning of the law by the restoration of the withered hand, He requires, “Is it 
lawful on the Sabbath-days to do good, or not? to save life, or to destroy it?” In order that He might, whilst 
allowing that amount of work which He was about to perform for a soul, remind them what works the law 
of the Sabbath forbade—even human works; and what it enjoined—even divine works, which might be 
done for the benefit of any soul, He was called “Lord of the Sabbath,” because He maintained the Sabbath 
as His own institution. Now, even if He had annulled the Sabbath, He would have had the right to do so, 
as being its Lord, (and) still more as He who instituted it. But He did not utterly destroy it, although its 
Lord, in order that it might henceforth be plain that the Sabbath was not broken by the Creator, even at 
the time when the ark was carried around Jericho. For that was really God’s work, which He commanded 
Himself, and which He had ordered for the sake of the lives of His servants when exposed to the perils of 
war. Now, although He has in a certain place expressed an aversion of Sabbaths, by calling them your 
Sabbaths, reckoning them as men’s Sabbaths, not His own, because they were celebrated without the fear 
of God by a people full of iniquities, and loving God “with the lip, not the heart,” He has yet put His own 
Sabbaths (those, that is, which were kept according to His prescription) in a different position; for by the 
same prophet, in a later passage, He declared them to be “true, and delightful, and inviolable.” Thus 
Christ did not at all rescind the Sabbath: He kept the law thereof, and both in the former case did a work 
which was beneficial to the life of His disciples, for He indulged them with the relief of food when they 
were hungry, and in the present instance cured the withered hand; in each case intimating by facts, “I 
came not to destroy, the law, but to fulfil it,” although Marcion has gagged His mouth by this word. For 
even in the case before us He fulfilled the law, while interpreting its condition; moreover, He exhibits in a 
clear light the different kinds of work, while doing what the law excepts from the sacredness of the 
Sabbath and while imparting to the Sabbath-day itself, which from the beginning had been consecrated by 
the benediction of the Father, an additional sanctity by His own beneficent action. For He furnished to this 
day divine safeguards,—a course which His adversary would have pursued for some other days, to avoid 
honouring the Creator’s Sabbath, and restoring to the Sabbath the works which were proper for it. Since, 
in like manner, the prophet Elisha on this day restored to life the dead son of the Shunammite woman, you 
see, O Pharisee, and you too, O Marcion, how that it was proper employment for the Creator’s Sabbaths of 
old to do good, to save life, not to destroy it; how that Christ introduced nothing new, which was not after 
the example, the gentleness, the mercy, and the prediction also of the Creator. For in this very example He 
fulfils the prophetic announcement of a specific healing: “The weak hands are strengthened,” as were also 
“the feeble knees” in the sick of the palsy. 


CHAPTER XIII 


CHRIST’S CONNECTION WITH THE CREATOR SHOWN. MANY QUOTATIONS OUT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
PROPHETICALLY BEAR ON CERTAIN EVENTS OF THE LIFE OF JESUS—SUCH AS HIS ASCENT TO PRAYING ON THE 
MOUNTAIN; HIS SELECTION OF TWELVE APOSTLES; HIS CHANGING SIMON’S NAME TO PETER, AND GENTILES 
FROM TYRE AND SIDON RESORTING TO HIM 


Surely to Sion He brings good tidings, and to Jerusalem peace and all blessings; He goes up into a 
mountain, and there spends a night in prayer, and He is indeed heard by the Father. Accordingly turn over 
the prophets, and learn therefrom His entire course. “Into the high mountain,” says Isaiah, “get Thee up, 
who bringest good tidings to Sion; lift up Thy voice with strength, who bringest good tidings to 
Jerusalem.” “They were mightily astonished at His doctrine; for He was teaching as one who had power.” 
And again: “Therefore, my people shall know my name in that day.” What name does the prophet mean, 
but Christ’s? “That I am He that doth speak—even I.” For it was He who used to speak in the prophets— 
the Word, the Creator’s Son. “I am present, while it is the hour, upon the mountains, as one that bringeth 
glad tidings of peace, as one that publisheth good tidings of good.” So one of the twelve (minor prophets), 
Nahum: “For behold upon the mountain the swift feet of Him that bringeth glad tidings of peace.” 
Moreover, concerning the voice of His prayer to the Father by night, the psalm manifestly says: “O my 
God, I will cry in the day-time, and Thou shalt hear; and in the night season, and it shall not be in vain to 
me.” In another passage touching the same voice and place, the psalm says: “I cried unto the Lord with 
my voice, and He heard me out of His holy mountain.” You have a representation of the name; you have 
the action of the Evangelizer; you have a mountain for the site; and the night as the time; and the sound of 
a voice; and the audience of the Father: you have, (in short,) the Christ of the prophets. But why was it 


conjunction with the cold give us a healing which is without cost and spontaneous. Tell me how and 
whence are these things? What is this great web unwrought by art? These things are no less worthy of 
admiration, in respect of their mutual relations than when considered separately. 


How is it that the earth stands solid and unswerving? On what is it supported? What is it that props it up, 
and on what does that rest? For indeed even reason has nothing to lean upon, but only the Will of God. 
And how is it that part of it is drawn up into mountain summits, and part laid down in plains, and this in 
various and differing ways? And because the variations are individually small, it both supplies our needs 
more liberally, and is more beautiful by its variety; part being distributed into habitations, and part left 
uninhabited, namely all the great height of Mountains, and the various clefts of its coast line cut off from 
it. Is not this the clearest proof of the majestic working of God? 


XXVII. And with respect to the Sea even if I did not marvel at its greatness, yet I should have marvelled at 
its gentleness, in that although loose it stands within its boundaries; and if not at its gentleness, yet surely 
at its greatness; but since I marvel at both, I will praise the Power that is in both. What collected it? What 
bounded it? How is it raised and lulled to rest, as though respecting its neighbour earth? How, moreover, 
does it receive all the rivers, and yet remain the same, through the very superabundance of its immensity, 
if that term be permissible? How is the boundary of it, though it be an element of such magnitude, only 
sand? Have your natural philosophers with their knowledge of useless details anything to tell us, those 
men I mean who are really endeavouring to measure the sea with a wineglass, and such mighty works by 
their own conceptions? Or shall I give the really scientific explanation of it from Scripture concisely, and 
yet more satisfactorily and truly than by the longest arguments? “He hath fenced the face of the water 
with His command.” This is the chain of fluid nature. And how doth He bring upon it the Nautilus that 
inhabits the dry land (i.e., man) in a little vessel, and with a little breeze (dost thou not marvel at the sight 
of this,—is not thy mind astonished?), that earth and sea may be bound together by needs and commerce, 
and that things so widely separated by nature should be thus brought together into one for man? What 
are the first fountains of springs? Seek, O man, if you can trace out or find any of these things. And who 
was it who cleft the plains and the mountains for the rivers, and gave them an unhindered course? And 
how comes the marvel on the other side, that the Sea never overflows, nor the Rivers cease to flow? And 
what is the nourishing power of water, and what the difference therein; for some things are irrigated from 
above, and others drink from their roots, if I may luxuriate a little in my language when speaking of the 
luxuriant gifts of God. 


XXVIII. And now, leaving the earth and the things of earth, soar into the air on the wings of thought, that 
our argument may advance in due path; and thence I will take you up to heavenly things, and to heaven 
itself, and things which are above heaven; for to that which is beyond my discourse hesitates to ascend, 
but still it shall ascend as far as may be. Who poured forth the air, that great and abundant wealth, not 
measured to men by their rank or fortunes; not restrained by boundaries; not divided out according to 
people’s ages; but like the distribution of the Manna, received in sufficiency, and valued for its equality of 
distribution; the chariot of the winged creation; the seat of the winds; the moderator of the seasons; the 
quickener of living things, or rather the preserver of natural life in the body; in which bodies have their 
being, and by which we speak; in which is the light and all that it shines upon, and the sight which flows 
through it? And mark, if you please, what follows. I cannot give to the air the whole empire of all that is 
thought to belong to the air. What are the storehouses of the winds? What are the treasuries of the snow? 
Who, as Scripture hath said, hath begotten the drops of dew? Out of Whose womb came the ice? and Who 
bindeth the waters in the clouds, and, fixing part in the clouds (O marvel!) held by His Word though its 
nature is to flow, poureth out the rest upon the face of the whole earth, and scattereth it abroad in due 
season, and in just proportions, and neither suffereth the whole substance of moisture to go out free and 
uncontrolled (for sufficient was the cleansing in the days of Noah; and He who cannot lie is not forgetful 
of His own covenant); ... nor yet restraineth it entirely that we should not again stand in need of an Elias 
to bring the drought to an end. If He shall shut up heaven, it saith, who shall open it? If He open the 
floodgates, who shall shut them up? Who can bring an excess or withhold a sufficiency of rain, unless he 
govern the Universe by his own measures and balances? What scientific laws, pray, can you lay down 
concerning thunder and lightning, O you who thunder from the earth, and cannot shine with even little 
sparks of truth? To what vapours from earth will you attribute the creation of cloud, or is it due to some 
thickening of the air, or pressure or crash of clouds of excessive rarity, so as to make you think the 
pressure the cause of the lightning, and the crash that which makes the thunder? Or what compression of 
wind having no outlet will account to you for the lightning by its compression, and for the thunder by its 
bursting out? 


Now if you have in your thought passed through the air and all the things of air, reach with me to heaven 
and the things of heaven. And let faith lead us rather than reason, if at least you have learnt the 
feebleness of the latter in matters nearer to you, and have known reason by knowing the things that are 
beyond reason, so as not to be altogether on the earth or of the earth, because you are ignorant even of 
your ignorance. 


XXIX. Who spread the sky around us, and set the stars in order? Or rather, first, can you tell me, of your 
own knowledge of the things in heaven, what are the sky and the stars; you who know not what lies at 
your very feet, and cannot even take the measure of yourself, and yet must busy yourself about what is 


above your nature, and gape at the illimitable? For, granted that you understand orbits and periods, and 
waxings and wanings, and settings and risings, and some degrees and minutes, and all the other things 
which make you so proud of your wonderful knowledge; you have not arrived at comprehension of the 
realities themselves, but only at an observation of some movement, which, when confirmed by longer 
practice, and drawing the observations of many individuals into one generalization, and thence deducing a 
law, has acquired the name of Science (just as the lunar phenomena have become generally known to our 
sight), being the basis of this knowledge. But if you are very scientific on this subject, and have a just 
claim to admiration, tell me what is the cause of this order and this movement. How came the sun to be a 
beacon-fire to the whole world, and to all eyes like the leader of some chorus, concealing all the rest of 
the stars by his brightness, more completely than some of them conceal others. The proof of this is that 
they shine against him, but he outshines them and does not even allow it to be perceived that they rose 
simultaneously with him, fair as a bridegroom, swift and great as a giant for I will not let his praises be 
sung from any other source than my own Scriptures—so mighty in strength that from one end to the other 
of the world he embraces all things in his heat, and there is nothing hid from the feeling thereof, but it 
fills both every eye with light, and every embodied creature with heat; warming, yet not burning, by the 
gentleness of its temper, and the order of its movement, present to all, and equally embracing all. 


XXX. Have you considered the importance of the fact that a heathen writer speaks of the sun as holding 
the same position among material objects as God does among objects of thought? For the one gives light 
to the eyes, as the Other does to the mind; and is the most beautiful of the objects of sight, as God is of 
those of thought. But who gave him motion at first? And what is it which ever moves him in his circuit, 
though in his nature stable and immovable, truly unwearied, and the giver and sustainer of life, and all the 
rest of the titles which the poets justly sing of him, and never resting in his course or his benefits? How 
comes he to be the creator of day when above the earth, and of night when below it? or whatever may be 
the right expression when one contemplates the sun? What are the mutual aggressions and concessions of 
day and night, and their regular irregularities—to use a somewhat strange expression? How comes he to 
be the maker and divider of the seasons, that come and depart in regular order, and as in a dance 
interweave with each other, or stand apart by a law of love on the one hand, and of order on the other, and 
mingle little by little, and steal on their neighbour, just as nights and days do, so as not to give us pain by 
their suddenness. This will be enough about the sun. 


Do you know the nature and phenomena of the Moon, and the measures and courses of light, and how it is 
that the sun bears rule over the day, and the moon presides over the night; and while She gives 
confidence to wild beasts, He stirs Man up to work, raising or lowering himself as may be most 
serviceable? Know you the bond of Pleiades, or the fence of Orion as He who counteth the number of the 
stars and calleth them all by their names? Know you the differences of the glory of each, and the order of 
their movement, that I should trust you, when by them you weave the web of human concerns, and arm 
the creature against the Creator? 


XXXI. What say you? Shall we pause here, after discussing nothing further than matter and visible things, 
or, since the Word knows the Tabernacle of Moses to be a figure of the whole creation—I mean the entire 
system of things visible and invisible—shall we pass the first veil, and stepping beyond the realm of sense, 
shall we look into the Holy Place, the Intellectual and Celestial creation? But not even this can we see in 
an incorporeal way, though it is incorporeal, since it is called—or is—Fire and Spirit. For He is said to 
make His Angels spirits, and His Ministers a flame of fire . . . though perhaps this “making” means 
preserving by that Word by which they came into existence. The Angel then is called spirit and fire; Spirit, 
as being a creature of the intellectual sphere; Fire, as being of a purifying nature; for I know that the 
same names belong to the First Nature. But, relatively to us at least, we must reckon the Angelic Nature 
incorporeal, or at any rate as nearly so as possible. Do you see how we get dizzy over this subject, and 
cannot advance to any point, unless it be as far as this, that we know there are Angels and Archangels, 
Thrones, Dominions, Princedoms, Powers, Splendours, Ascents, Intelligent Powers or Intelligencies, pure 
natures and unalloyed, immovable to evil, or scarcely movable; ever circling in chorus round the First 
Cause (or how should we sing their praises?) illuminated thence with the purest Illumination, or one in 
one degree and one in another, proportionally to their nature and rank . . . so conformed to beauty and 
moulded that they become secondary Lights, and can enlighten others by the overflowings and largesses 
of the First Light? Ministrants of God’s Will, strong with both inborn and imparted strength, traversing all 
space, readily present to all at any place through their zeal for ministry and the agility of their nature... 
different individuals of them embracing different parts of the world, or appointed over different districts 
of the Universe, as He knoweth who ordered and distributed it all. Combining all things in one, solely with 
a view to the consent of the Creator of all things; Hymners of the Majesty of the Godhead, eternally 
contemplating the Eternal Glory, not that God may thereby gain an increase of glory, for nothing can be 
added to that which is full—to Him, who supplies good to all outside Himself but that there may never be 
a cessation of blessings to these first natures after God. If we have told these things as they deserve, it is 
by the grace of the Trinity, and of the one Godhead in Three Persons; but if less perfectly than we have 
desired, yet even so our discourse has gained its purpose. For this is what we were labouring to shew, that 
even the secondary natures surpass the power of our intellect; much more then the First and (for I fear to 
say merely That which is above all), the only Nature. 


ORATION XXIX 


THE THIRD THEOLOGICAL ORATION. ON THE SON 


I. This then is what might be said to cut short our opponents’ readiness to argue and their hastiness with 
its consequent insecurity in all matters, but above all in those discussions which relate to God. But since 
to rebuke others is a matter of no difficulty whatever, but a very easy thing, which any one who likes can 
do; whereas to substitute one’s own belief for theirs is the part of a pious and intelligent man; let us, 
relying on the Holy Ghost, Who among them is dishonoured, but among us is adored, bring forth to the 
light our own conceptions about the Godhead, whatever these may be, like some noble and timely birth. 
Not that I have at other times been silent; for on this subject alone I am full of youthful strength and 
daring; but the fact is that under present circumstances I am even more bold to declare the truth, that I 
may not (to use the words of Scripture) by drawing back fall into the condemnation of being displeasing to 
God. And since every discourse is of a twofold nature, the one part establishing one’s own, and the other 
overthrowing one’s opponents’ position; let us first of all state our own position, and then try to controvert 
that of our opponents;—and both as briefly as possible, so that our arguments may be taken in at a glance 
(like those of the elementary treatises which they have devised to deceive simple or foolish persons), and 
that our thoughts may not be scattered by reason of the length of the discourse, like water which is not 
contained in a channel, but flows to waste over the open land. 


II. The three most ancient opinions concerning God are Anarchia, Polyarchia, and Monarchia. The first 
two are the sport of the children of Hellas, and may they continue to be so. For Anarchy is a thing without 
order; and the Rule of Many is factious, and thus anarchical, and thus disorderly. For both these tend to 
the same thing, namely disorder; and this to dissolution, for disorder is the first step to dissolution. 


But Monarchy is that which we hold in honour. It is, however, a Monarchy that is not limited to one 
Person, for it is possible for Unity if at variance with itself to come into a condition of plurality; but one 
which is made of an equality of Nature and a Union of mind, and an identity of motion, and a convergence 
of its elements to unity—a thing which is impossible to the created nature—so that though numerically 
distinct there is no severance of Essence. Therefore Unity having from all eternity arrived by motion at 
Duality, found its rest in Trinity. This is what we mean by Father and Son and Holy Ghost. The Father is 
the Begetter and the Emitter; without passion of course, and without reference to time, and not in a 
corporeal manner. The Son is the Begotten, and the Holy Ghost the Emission; for I know not how this 
could be expressed in terms altogether excluding visible things. For we shall not venture to speak of “an 
overflow of goodness,” as one of the Greek Philosophers dared to say, as if it were a bowl overflowing, and 
this in plain words in his Discourse on the First and Second Causes. Let us not ever look on this 
Generation as involuntary, like some natural overflow, hard to be retained, and by no means befitting our 
conception of Deity. Therefore let us confine ourselves within our limits, and speak of the Unbegotten and 
the Begotten and That which proceeds from the Father, as somewhere God the Word Himself saith. 


III. When did these come into being? They are above all “When.” But, if I am to speak with something 
more of boldness,—when the Father did. And when did the Father come into being. There never was a 
time when He was not. And the same thing is true of the Son and the Holy Ghost. Ask me again, and again 
I will answer you, When was the Son begotten? When the Father was not begotten. And when did the Holy 
Ghost proceed? When the Son was, not proceeding but, begotten—beyond the sphere of time, and above 
the grasp of reason; although we cannot set forth that which is above time, if we avoid as we desire any 
expression which conveys the idea of time. For such expressions as “when” and “before” and “after” and 
“from the beginning” are not timeless, however much we may force them; unless indeed we were to take 
the AEon, that interval which is coextensive with the eternal things, and is not divided or measured by any 
motion, or by the revolution of the sun, as time is measured. 


How then are They not alike unoriginate, if They are coeternal? Because They are from Him, though not 
after Him. For that which is unoriginate is eternal, but that which is eternal is not necessarily unoriginate, 
so long as it may be referred to the Father as its origin. Therefore in respect of Cause They are not 
unoriginate; but it is evident that the Cause is not necessarily prior to its effects, for the sun is not prior to 
its light. And yet They are in some sense unoriginate, in respect of time, even though you would scare 
simple minds with your quibbles, for the Sources of Time are not subject to time. 


IV. But how can this generation be passionless? In that it is incorporeal. For if corporeal generation 
involves passion, incorporeal generation excludes it. And I will ask of you in turn, How is He God if He is 
created? For that which is created is not God. I refrain from reminding you that here too is passion if we 
take the creation in a bodily sense, as time, desire, imagination, thought, hope, pain, risk, failure, success, 
all of which and more than all find a place in the creature, as is evident to every one. Nay, I marvel that 
you do not venture so far as to conceive of marriages and times of pregnancy, and dangers of miscarriage, 
as if the Father could not have begotten at all if He had not begotten thus; or again, that you did not count 
up the modes of generation of birds and beasts and fishes, and bring under some one of them the Divine 
and Ineffable Generation, or even eliminate the Son out of your new hypothesis. And you cannot even see 
this, that as His Generation according to the flesh differs from all others (for where among men do you 
know of a Virgin Mother?), so does He differ also in His spiritual Generation; or rather He, Whose 
Existence is not the same as ours, differs from us also in His Generation. 


V. Who then is that Father Who had no beginning? One Whose very Existence had no beginning; for one 
whose existence had a beginning must also have begun to be a Father. He did not then become a Father 
after He began to be, for His being had no beginning. And He is Father in the absolute sense, for He is not 
also Son; just as the Son is Son in the absolute sense, because He is not also Father. These names do not 
belong to us in the absolute sense, because we are both, and not one more than the other; and we are of 
both, and not of one only; and so we are divided, and by degrees become men, and perhaps not even men, 
and such as we did not desire, leaving and being left, so that only the relations remain, without the 
underlying facts. 


But, the objector says, the very form of the expression “He begat” and “He was begotten,” brings in the 
idea of a beginning of generation. But what if you do not use this expression, but say, “He had been 
begotten from the beginning” so as readily to evade your far-fetched and time-loving objections? Will you 
bring Scripture against us, as if we were forging something contrary to Scripture and to the truth? Why, 
every one knows that in practice we very often find tenses interchanged when time is spoken of; and 
especially is this the custom of Holy Scripture, not only in respect of the past tense, and of the present; 
but even of the future, as for instance “Why did the heathen rage?” when they had not yet raged and 
“they shall cross over the river on foot,” where the meaning is they did cross over. It would be a long task 
to reckon up all the expressions of this kind which students have noticed. 


VI. So much for this point. What is their next objection, how full of contentiousness and impudence? He, 
they say, either voluntarily begat the Son, or else involuntarily. Next, as they think, they bind us on both 
sides with cords; these however are not strong, but very weak. For, they say, if it was involuntarily He was 
under the sway of some one, and who exercised this sway? And how is He, over whom it is exercised, 
God? But if voluntarily, the Son is a Son of Will; how then is He of the Father?—and they thus invent a new 
sort of Mother for him,—the Will,—in place of the Father. There is one good point which they may allege 
about this argument of theirs; namely, that they desert Passion, and take refuge in Will. For Will is not 
Passion. 


Secondly, let us look at the strength of their argument. And it were best to wrestle with them at first at 
close quarters. You yourself, who so recklessly assert whatever takes your fancy; were you begotten 
voluntarily or involuntarily by your father? If involuntarily, then he was under some tyrant’s sway (O 
terrible violence!) and who was the tyrant? You will hardly say it was nature,—for nature is tolerant of 
chastity. If it was voluntarily, then by a few syllables your father is done away with, for you are shewn to 
be the son of Will, and not of your father. But I pass to the relation between God and the creature, and I 
put your own question to your own wisdom. Did God create all things voluntarily or under compulsion? If 
under compulsion, here also is the tyranny, and one who played the tyrant; if voluntarily, the creatures 
also are deprived of their God, and you before the rest, who invent such arguments and tricks of logic. For 
a partition is set up between the Creator and the creatures in the shape of Will. And yet I think that the 
Person who wills is distinct from the Act of willing; He who begets from the Act of begetting; the Speaker 
from the speech, or else we are all very stupid. On the one side we have the mover, and on the other that 
which is, so to speak, the motion. Thus the thing willed is not the child of will, for it does not always result 
therefrom; nor is that which is begotten the child of generation, nor that which is heard the child of 
speech, but of the Person who willed, or begat, or spoke. But the things of God are beyond all this, for 
with Him perhaps the Will to beget is generation, and there is no intermediate action (if we may accept 
this altogether, and not rather consider generation superior to will). 


VII. Will you then let me play a little upon this word Father, for your example encourages me to be so 
bold? The Father is God either willingly or unwillingly; and how will you escape from your own excessive 
acuteness? If willingly, when did He begin to will? It could not have been before He began to be, for there 
was nothing prior to Him. Or is one part of Him Will and another the object of Will? If so, He is divisible. 
So the question arises, as the result of your argument, whether He Himself is not the Child of Will. And if 
unwillingly, what compelled Him to exist, and how is He God if He was compelled—and that to nothing 
less than to be God? How then was He begotten, says my opponent. How was He created, if as you say, He 
was created? For this is a part of the same difficulty. Perhaps you would say, By Will and Word. You have 
not yet solved the whole difficulty; for it yet remains for you to shew how Will and Word gained the power 
of action. For man was not created in this way. 


VIII. How then was He begotten? This Generation would have been no great thing, if you could have 
comprehended it who have no real knowledge even of your own generation, or at least who comprehend 
very little of it, and of that little you are ashamed to speak; and then do you think you know the whole? 
You will have to undergo much labour before you discover the laws of composition, formation, 
manifestation, and the bond whereby soul is united to body,—mind to soul, and reason to mind; and 
movement, increase, assimilation of food, sense, memory, recollection, and all the rest of the parts of 
which you are compounded; and which of them belongs to the soul and body together, and which to each 
independently of the other, and which is received from each other. For those parts whose maturity comes 
later, yet received their laws at the time of conception. Tell me what these laws are? And do not even then 
venture to speculate on the Generation of God; for that would be unsafe. For even if you knew all about 
your own, yet you do not by any means know about God’s. And if you do not understand your own, how 
can you know about God’s? For in proportion as God is harder to trace out than man, so is the heavenly 


Generation harder to comprehend than your own. But if you assert that because you cannot comprehend 
it, therefore He cannot have been begotten, it will be time for you to strike out many existing things which 
you cannot comprehend; and first of all God Himself. For you cannot say what He is, even if you are very 
reckless, and excessively proud of your intelligence. First, cast away your notions of flow and divisions 
and sections, and your conceptions of immaterial as if it were material birth, and then you may perhaps 
worthily conceive of the Divine Generation. How was He begotten?—I repeat the question in indignation. 
The Begetting of God must be honoured by silence. It is a great thing for you to learn that He was 
begotten. But the manner of His generation we will not admit that even Angels can conceive, much less 
you. Shall I tell you how it was? It was in a manner known to the Father Who begat, and to the Son Who 
was begotten. Anything more than this is hidden by a cloud, and escapes your dim sight. 


IX. Well, but the Father begat a Son who either was or was not in existence. What utter nonsense! This is 
a question which applies to you or me, who on the one hand were in existence, as for instance Levi in the 
loins of Abraham; and on the other hand came into existence; and so in some sense we are partly of what 
existed, and partly of what was nonexistent; whereas the contrary is the case with the original matter, 
which was certainly created out of what was non-existent, notwithstanding that some pretend that it is 
unbegotten. But in this case “to be begotten,” even from the beginning, is concurrent with “to be.” On 
what then will you base this captious question? For what is older than that which is from the beginning, if 
we may place there the previous existence or non-existence of the Son? In either case we destroy its claim 
to be the Beginning. Or perhaps you will say, if we were to ask you whether the Father was of existent or 
non-existent substance, that he is twofold, partly pre-existing, partly existing; or that His case is the same 
with that of the Son; that is, that He was created out of non-existing matter, because of your ridiculous 
questions and your houses of sand, which cannot stand against the merest ripple. 


I do not admit either solution, and I declare that your question contains an absurdity, and not a difficulty 
to answer. If however you think, in accordance with your dialectic assumptions, that one or other of these 
alternatives must necessarily be true in every case, let me ask you one little question: Is time in time, or is 
it not in time? If it is contained in time, then in what time, and what is it but that time, and how does it 
contain it? But if it is not contained in time, what is that surpassing wisdom which can conceive of a time 
which is timeless? Now, in regard to this expression, “I am now telling a lie,” admit one of these 
alternatives, either that it is true, or that it is a falsehood, without qualification (for we cannot admit that 
it is both). But this cannot be. For necessarily he either is lying, and so is telling the truth, or else he is 
telling the truth, and so is lying. What wonder is it then that, as in this case contraries are true, so in that 
case they should both be untrue, and so your clever puzzle prove mere foolishness? Solve me one more 
riddle. Were you present at your own generation, and are you now present to yourself, or is neither the 
case? If you were and are present, who were you, and with whom are you present? And how did your 
single self become thus both subject and object? But if neither of the above is the case, how did you get 
separated from yourself, and what is the cause of this disjoining? But, you will say, it is stupid to make a 
fuss about the question whether or no a single individual is present to himself; for the expression is not 
used of oneself but of others. Well, you may be certain that it is even more stupid to discuss the question 
whether That which was begotten from the beginning existed before its generation or not. For such a 
question arises only as to matter divisible by time. 


X. But they say, The Unbegotten and the Begotten are not the same; and if this is so, neither is the Son the 
same as the Father. It is clear, without saying so, that this line of argument manifestly excludes either the 
Son or the Father from the Godhead. For if to be Unbegotten is the Essence of God, to be begotten is not 
that Essence; if the opposite is the case, the Unbegotten is excluded. What argument can contradict this? 
Choose then whichever blasphemy you prefer, my good inventor of a new theology, if indeed you are 
anxious at all costs to embrace a blasphemy. In the next place, in what sense do you assert that the 
Unbegotten and the Begotten are not the same? If you mean that the Uncreated and the created are not 
the same, I agree with you; for certainly the Unoriginate and the created are not of the same nature. But 
if you say that He That begat and That which is begotten are not the same, the statement is inaccurate. 
For it is in fact a necessary truth that they are the same. For the nature of the relation of Father to Child is 
this, that the offspring is of the same nature with the parent. Or we may argue thus again. What do you 
mean by Unbegotten and Begotten, for if you mean the simple fact of being unbegotten or begotten, these 
are not the same; but if you mean Those to Whom these terms apply, how are They not the same? For 
example, Wisdom and Unwisdom are not the same in themselves, but yet both are attributes of man, who 
is the same; and they mark not a difference of essence, but one external to the essence. Are immortality 
and innocence and immutability also the essence of God? If so God has many essences and not one; or 
Deity is a compound of these. For He cannot be all these without composition, if they be essences. 


XI. They do not however assert this, for these qualities are common also to other beings. But God’s 
Essence is that which belongs to God alone, and is proper to Him. But they, who consider matter and form 
to be unbegotten, would not allow that to be unbegotten is the property of God alone (for we must cast 
away even further the darkness of the Manichaeans). But suppose that it is the property of God alone. 
What of Adam? Was he not alone the direct creature of God? Yes, you will say. Was he then the only human 
being? By no means. And why, but because humanity does not consist in direct creation? For that which is 
begotten is also human. Just so neither is He Who is Unbegotten alone God, though He alone is Father. 
But grant that He Who is Begotten is God; for He is of God, as you must allow, even though you cling to 


your Unbegotten. Then how do you describe the Essence of God? Not by declaring what it is, but by 
rejecting what it is not. For your word signifies that He is not begotten; it does not present to you what is 
the real nature or condition of that which has no generation. What then is the Essence of God? It is for 
your infatuation to define this, since you are so anxious about His Generation too; but to us it will be a 
very great thing, if ever, even in the future, we learn this, when this darkness and dulness is done away 
for us, as He has promised Who cannot lie. This then may be the thought and hope of those who are 
purifying themselves with a view to this. Thus much we for our part will be bold to say, that if it is a great 
thing for the Father to be Unoriginate, it is no less a thing for the Son to have been Begotten of such a 
Father. For not only would He share the glory of the Unoriginate, since he is of the Unoriginate, but he 
has the added glory of His Generation, a thing so great and august in the eyes of all those who are not 
altogether grovelling and material in mind. 


XII. But, they say, if the Son is the Same as the Father in respect of Essence, then if the Father is 
unbegotten, the Son must be so likewise. Quite so—if the Essence of God consists in being unbegotten; 
and so He would be a strange mixture, begottenly unbegotten. If, however, the difference is outside the 
Essence, how can you be so certain in speaking of this? Are you also your father’s father, so as in no 
respect to fall short of your father, since you are the same with him in essence? Is it not evident that our 
enquiry into the Nature of the Essence of God, if we make it, will leave Personality absolutely unaffected? 
But that Unbegotten is not a synonym of God is proved thus. If it were so, it would be necessary that since 
God is a relative term, Unbegotten should be so likewise; or that since Unbegotten is an absolute term, so 
must God be. . . . God of no one. For words which are absolutely identical are similarly applied. But the 
word Unbegotten is not used relatively. For to what is it relative? And of what things is God the God? Why, 
of all things. How then can God and Unbegotten be identical terms? And again, since Begotten and 
Unbegotten are contradictories, like possession and deprivation, it would follow that contradictory 
essences would co-exist, which is impossible. Or again, since possessions are prior to deprivations, and 
the latter are destructive of the former, not only must the Essence of the Son be prior to that of the Father, 
but it must be destroyed by the Father, on your hypothesis. 


XIII. What now remains of their invincible arguments? Perhaps the last they will take refuge in is this. If 
God has never ceased to beget, the Generation is imperfect; and when will He cease? But if He has 
ceased, then He must have begun. Thus again these carnal minds bring forward carnal arguments. 
Whether He is eternally begotten or not, I do not yet say, until I have looked into the statement, “Before 
all the hills He begetteth Me,” more accurately. But I cannot see the necessity of their conclusion. For if, 
as they say, everything that is to come to an end had also a beginning, then surely that which has no end 
had no beginning. What then will they decide concerning the soul, or the Angelic nature? If it had a 
beginning, it will also have an end; and if it has no end, it is evident that according to them it had no 
beginning. But the truth is that it had a beginning, and will never have an end. Their assertion, then, that 
which will have an end had also a beginning, is untrue. Our position, however, is, that as in the case ofa 
horse, or an ox, or a man, the same definition applies to all the individuals of the same species, and 
whatever shares the definition has also a right to the Name; so in the very same way there is One Essence 
of God, and One Nature, and One Name; although in accordance with a distinction in our thoughts we use 
distinct Names and that whatever is properly called by this Name really is God; and what He is in Nature, 
That He is truly called—if at least we are to hold that Truth is a matter not of names but of realities. But 
our opponents, as if they were afraid of leaving any stone unturned to subvert the Truth, acknowledge 
indeed that the Son is God when they are compelled to do so by arguments and evidences; but they only 
mean that He is God in an ambiguous sense, and that He only shares the Name. 


XIV. And when we advance this objection against them, “What do you mean to say then? That the Son is 
not properly God, just as a picture of an animal is not properly an animal? And if not properly God, in what 
sense is He God at all?” They reply, Why should not these terms be ambiguous, and in both cases be used 
in a proper sense? And they will give us such instances as the land-dog and the dogfish; where the word 
Dog is ambiguous, and yet in both cases is properly used, for there is such a species among the 
ambiguously named, or any other case in which the same appellative is used for two things of different 
nature. But, my good friend, in this case, when you include two natures under the same name, you do not 
assert that either is better than the other, or that the one is prior and the other posterior, or that one is in 
a greater degree and the other in a lesser that which is predicated of them both, for there is no 
connecting link which forces this necessity upon them. One is not a dog more than the other, and one less 
so; either the dogfish more than the land-dog, or the land-dog than the dogfish. Why should they be, or on 
what principle? But the community of name is here between things of equal value, though of different 
nature. But in the case of which we are speaking, you couple the Name of God with adorable Majesty, and 
make It surpass every essence and nature (an attribute of God alone), and then you ascribe this Name to 
the Father, while you deprive the Son of it, and make Him subject to the Father, and give Him only a 
secondary honour and worship; and even if in words you bestow on Him one which is Equal, yet in 
practice you cut off His Deity, and pass malignantly from a use of the same Name implying an exact 
equality, to one which connects things which are not equal. And so the pictured and the living man are in 
your mouth an apter illustration of the relations of Deity than the dogs which I instanced. Or else you 
must concede to both an equal dignity of nature as well as a common name—even though you introduced 
these natures into your argument as different; and thus you destroy the analogy of your dogs, which you 
invented as an instance of inequality. For what is the force of your instance of ambiguity, if those whom 


you distinguish are not equal in honour? For it was not to prove an equality but an inequality that you took 
refuge in your dogs. How could anybody be more clearly convicted of fighting both against his own 
arguments, and against the Deity? 


XV. And if, when we admit that in respect of being the Cause the Father is greater than the Son, they 
should assume the premiss that He is the Cause by Nature, and then deduce the conclusion that He is 
greater by Nature also, it is difficult to say whether they mislead most themselves or those with whom 
they are arguing. For it does not absolutely follow that all that is predicated of a class can also be 
predicated of all the individuals composing it; for the different particulars may belong to different 
individuals. For what hinders me, if I assume the same premiss, namely, that the Father is greater by 
Nature, and then add this other, Yet not by nature in every respect greater nor yet Father—from 
concluding, Therefore the Greater is not in every respect greater, nor the Father in every respect Father? 
Or, if you prefer it, let us put it in this way: God is an Essence: But an Essence is not in every case God; 
and draw the conclusion for yourself—Therefore God is not in every case God. I think the fallacy here is 
the arguing from a conditioned to an unconditioned use of a term, to use the technical expression of the 
logicians. For while we assign this word Greater to His Nature viewed as a Cause, they infer it of His 
Nature viewed in itself. It is just as if when we said that such a one was a dead man they were to infer 
simply that he was a Man. 


XVI. How shall we pass over the following point, which is no less amazing than the rest? Father, they say, 
is a name either of an essence or of an Action, thinking to bind us down on both sides. If we say that itis a 
name of an essence, they will say that we agree with them that the Son is of another Essence, since there 
is but one Essence of God, and this, according to them, is preoccupied by the Father. On the other hand, if 
we say that it is the name of an Action, we shall be supposed to acknowledge plainly that the Son is 
created and not begotten. For where there is an Agent there must also be an Effect. And they will say they 
wonder how that which is made can be identical with That which made it. I should myself have been 
frightened with your distinction, if it had been necessary to accept one or other of the alternatives, and 
not rather put both aside, and state a third and truer one, namely, that Father is not a name either of an 
essence or of an action, most clever sirs. But it is the name of the Relation in which the Father stands to 
the Son, and the Son to the Father. For as with us these names make known a genuine and intimate 
relation, so, in the case before us too, they denote an identity of nature between Him That is begotten and 
Him That begets. But let us concede to you that Father is a name of essence, it will still bring in the idea 
of Son, and will not make it of a different nature, according to common ideas and the force of these 
names. Let it be, if it so please you, the name of an action; you will not defeat us in this way either. The 
Homoousion would be indeed the result of this action, or otherwise the conception of an action in this 
matter would be absurd. You see then how, even though you try to fight unfairly, we avoid your 
sophistries. But now, since we have ascertained how invincible you are in your arguments and sophistries, 
let us look at your strength in the Oracles of God, if perchance you may choose to persuade us out of 
them. 


XVII. For we have learnt to believe in and to teach the Deity of the Son from their great and lofty 
utterances. And what utterances are these? These: God—The Word—He That Was In The Beginning and 
With The Beginning, and The Beginning. “In the Beginning was The Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God,” and “With Thee is the Beginning,” and “He who calleth her The Beginning from 
generations.” Then the Son is Only-begotten: The only “begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father, 
it says, He hath declared Him.” The Way, the Truth, the Life, the Light. “I am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life;” and “I am the Light of the World.” Wisdom and Power, “Christ, the Wisdom of God, and the Power of 
God.” The Effulgence, the Impress, the Image, the Seal; “Who being the Effulgence of His glory and the 
Impress of His Essence,” and “the Image of His Goodness,” and “Him hath God the Father sealed.” Lord, 
King, He That Is, The Almighty. “The Lord rained down fire from the Lord;” and “A sceptre of 
righteousness is the sceptre of Thy Kingdom;” and “Which is and was and is to come, the Almighty”—all 
which are clearly spoken of the Son, with all the other passages of the same force, none of which is an 
afterthought, or added later to the Son or the Spirit, any more than to the Father Himself. For Their 
Perfection is not affected by additions. There never was a time when He was without the Word, or when 
He was not the Father, or when He was not true, or not wise, or not powerful, or devoid of life, or of 
splendour, or of goodness. 


But in opposition to all these, do you reckon up for me the expressions which make for your ignorant 
arrogance, such as “My God and your God,” or greater, or created, or made, or sanctified; Add, if you like, 
Servant and Obedient and Gave and Learnt, and was commanded, was sent, can do nothing of Himself, 
either say, or judge, or give, or will. And further these,—His ignorance, subjection, prayer, asking, 
increase, being made perfect. And if you like even more humble than these; such as speak of His sleeping, 
hungering, being in an agony, and fearing; or perhaps you would make even His Cross and Death a matter 
of reproach to Him. His Resurrection and Ascension I fancy you will leave to me, for in these is found 
something to support our position. A good many other things too you might pick up, if you desire to put 
together that equivocal and intruded god of yours, Who to us is True God, and equal to the Father. For 
every one of these points, taken separately, may very easily, if we go through them one by one, be 
explained to you in the most reverent sense, and the stumbling-block of the letter be cleaned away—that 
is, if your stumbling at it be honest, and not wilfully malicious. To give you the explanation in one 


sentence. What is lofty you are to apply to the Godhead, and to that Nature in Him which is superior to 
sufferings and incorporeal; but all that is lowly to the composite condition of Him who for your sakes 
made Himself of no reputation and was Incarnate—yes, for it is no worse thing to say, was made Man, and 
afterwards was also exalted. The result will be that you will abandon these carnal and grovelling 
doctrines, and learn to be more sublime, and to ascend with His Godhead, and you will not remain 
permanently among the things of sight, but will rise up with Him into the world of thought, and come to 
know which passages refer to His Nature, and which to His assumption of Human Nature. 


XIX. For He Whom you now treat with contempt was once above you. He Who is now Man was once the 
Uncompounded. What He was He continued to be; what He was not He took to Himself. In the beginning 
He was, uncaused; for what is the Cause of God? But afterwards for a cause He was born. And that cause 
was that you might be saved, who insult Him and despise His Godhead, because of this, that He took upon 
Him your denser nature, having converse with Flesh by means of Mind. While His inferior Nature, the 
Humanity, became God, because it was united to God, and became One Person because the Higher Nature 
prevailed in order that I too might be made God so far as He is made Man. He was born—but He had been 
begotten: He was born of a woman—but she was a Virgin. The first is human, the second Divine. In His 
Human nature He had no Father, but also in His Divine Nature no Mother. Both these belong to Godhead. 
He dwelt in the womb—but He was recognized by the Prophet, himself still in the womb, leaping before 
the Word, for Whose sake He came into being. He was wrapped in swaddling clothes—but He took off the 
swathing bands of the grave by His rising again. He was laid in a manger—but He was glorified by Angels, 
and proclaimed by a star, and worshipped by the Magi. Why are you offended by that which is presented 
to your sight, because you will not look at that which is presented to your mind? He was driven into exile 
into Egypt—but He drove away the Egyptian idols. He had no form nor comeliness in the eyes of the Jews 
—but to David He is fairer than the children of men. And on the Mountain He was bright as the lightning, 
and became more luminous than the sun, initiating us into the mystery of the future. 


XX. He was baptized as Man—but He remitted sins as God—not because He needed purificatory rites 
Himself, but that He might sanctify the element of water. He was tempted as Man, but He conquered as 
God; yea, He bids us be of good cheer, for He has overcome the world. He hungered—but He fed 
thousands; yea, He is the Bread that giveth life, and That is of heaven. He thirsted—but He cried, If any 
man thirst, let him come unto Me and drink. Yea, He promised that fountains should flow from them that 
believe. He was wearied, but He is the Rest of them that are weary and heavy laden. He was heavy with 
sleep, but He walked lightly over the sea. He rebuked the winds, He made Peter light as he began to sink. 
He pays tribute, but it is out of a fish; yea, He is the King of those who demanded it. He is called a 
Samaritan and a demoniac;—but He saves him that came down from Jerusalem and fell among thieves; 
the demons acknowledge Him, and He drives out demons and sinks in the sea legions of foul spirits, and 
sees the Prince of the demons falling like lightning. He is stoned, but is not taken. He prays, but He hears 
prayer. He weeps, but He causes tears to cease. He asks where Lazarus was laid, for He was Man; but He 
raises Lazarus, for He was God. He is sold, and very cheap, for it is only for thirty pieces of silver; but He 
redeems the world, and that at a great price, for the Price was His own blood. As a sheep He is led to the 
slaughter, but He is the Shepherd of Israel, and now of the whole world also. As a Lamb He is silent, yet 
He is the Word, and is proclaimed by the Voice of one crying in the wilderness. He is bruised and 
wounded, but He healeth every disease and every infirmity. He is lifted up and nailed to the Tree, but by 
the Tree of Life He restoreth us; yea, He saveth even the Robber crucified with Him; yea, He wrapped the 
visible world in darkness. He is given vinegar to drink mingled with gall. Who? He who turned the water 
into wine , who is the destroyer of the bitter taste, who is Sweetness and altogether desire. He lays down 
His life, but He has power to take it again; and the veil is rent, for the mysterious doors of Heaven are 
opened; the rocks are cleft, the dead arise. He dies, but He gives life, and by His death destroys death. He 
is buried, but He rises again; He goes down into Hell, but He brings up the souls; He ascends to Heaven, 
and shall come again to judge the quick and the dead, and to put to the test such words as yours. If the 
one give you a starting point for your error, let the others put an end to it. 


XXI. This, then, is our reply to those who would puzzle us; not given willingly indeed (for light talk and 
contradictions of words are not agreeable to the faithful, and one Adversary is enough for us), but of 
necessity, for the sake of our assailants (for medicines exist because of diseases), that they may be led to 
see that they are not all-wise nor invincible in those superfluous arguments which make void the Gospel. 
For when we leave off believing, and protect ourselves by mere strength of argument, and destroy the 
claim which the Spirit has upon our faith by questionings, and then our argument is not strong enough for 
the importance of the subject (and this must necessarily be the case, since it is put in motion by an organ 
of so little power as is our mind), what is the result? The weakness of the argument appears to belong to 
the mystery, and thus elegance of language makes void the Cross, as Paul also thought. For faith is that 
which completes our argument. But may He who proclaimeth unions and looseth those that are bound, 
and who putteth into our minds to solve the knots of their unnatural dogmas, if it may be, change these 
men and make them faithful instead of rhetoricians, Christians instead of that which they now are called. 
This indeed we entreat and beg for Christ’s sake. Be ye reconciled to God, and quench not the Spirit; or 
rather, may Christ be reconciled to you, and may the Spirit enlighten you, though so late. But if you are 
too fond of your quarrel, we at any rate will hold fast to the Trinity, and by the Trinity may we be saved, 
remaining pure and without offence, until the more perfect shewing forth of that which we desire, in Him, 
Christ our Lord, to Whom be the glory for ever. Amen. 


ORATION XXX 


THE FOURTH THEOLOGICAL ORATION, WHICH IS THE SECOND CONCERNING THE SON 


I. Since I have by the power of the Spirit sufficiently overthrown the subtleties and intricacies of the 
arguments, and already solved in the mass the objections and oppositions drawn from Holy Scripture, 
with which these sacrilegious robbers of the Bible and thieves of the sense of its contents draw over the 
multitude to their side, and confuse the way of truth; and that not without clearness, as I believe all 
candid persons will say; attributing to the Deity the higher and diviner expressions, and the lower and 
more human to Him Who for us men was the Second Adam, and was God made capable of suffering to 
strive against sin; yet we have not yet gone through the passages in detail, because of the haste of our 
argument. But since you demand of us a brief explanation of each of them, that you may not be carried 
away by the plausibilities of their arguments, we will therefore state the explanations summarily, dividing 
them into numbers for the sake of carrying them more easily in mind. 


II. In their eyes the following is only too ready to hand “The Lord created me at the beginning of His ways 
with a view to His works.” How shall we meet this? Shall we bring an accusation against Solomon, or 
reject his former words because of his fall in after-life? Shall we say that the words are those of Wisdom 
herself, as it were of Knowledge and the Creator-word, in accordance with which all things were made? 
For Scripture often personifies many even lifeless objects; as for instance, “The Sea said” so and so; and, 
“The Depth saith, It is not in me;” and “The Heavens declare the glory of God;” and again a command is 
given to the Sword; and the Mountains and Hills are asked the reason of their skipping. We do not allege 
any of these, though some of our predecessors used them as powerful arguments. But let us grant that the 
expression is used of our Saviour Himself, the true Wisdom. Let us consider one small point together. 
What among all things that exist is unoriginate? The Godhead. For no one can tell the origin of God, that 
otherwise would be older than God. But what is the cause of the Manhood, which for our sake God 
assumed? It was surely our Salvation. What else could it be? Since then we find here clearly both the 
Created and the Begetteth Me, the argument is simple. Whatever we find joined with a cause we are to 
refer to the Manhood, but all that is absolute and unoriginate we are to reckon to the account of His 
Godhead. Well, then, is not this “Created” said in connection with a cause? He created Me, it so says, as 
the beginning of His ways, with a view to his works. Now, the Works of His Hands are verity and 
judgment; for whose sake He was anointed with Godhead; for this anointing is of the Manhood; but the 
“He begetteth Me” is not connected with a cause; or it is for you to shew the adjunct. What argument then 
will disprove that Wisdom is called a creature, in connection with the lower generation, but Begotten in 
respect of the first and more incomprehensible? 


III. Next is the fact of His being called Servant and serving many well, and that it is a great thing for Him 
to be called the Child of God. For in truth He was in servitude to flesh and to birth and to the conditions of 
our life with a view to our liberation, and to that of all those whom He has saved, who were in bondage 
under sin. What greater destiny can befall man’s humility than that he should be intermingled with God, 
and by this intermingling should be deified, and that we should be so visited by the Dayspring from on 
high, that even that Holy Thing that should be born should be called the Son of the Highest, and that 
there should be bestowed upon Him a Name which is above every name? And what else can this be than 
God?—and that every knee should bow to Him That was made of no reputation for us, and That mingled 
the Form of God with the form of a servant, and that all the House of Israel should know that God hath 
made Him both Lord and Christ? For all this was done by the action of the Begotten, and by the good 
pleasure of Him That begat Him. 


IV. Well, what is the second of their great irresistible passages? “He must reign,” till such and such a time 

.. and “be received by heaven until the time of restitution,” and “have the seat at the Right Hand until 
the overthrow of His enemies.” But after this? Must He cease to be King, or be removed from Heaven? 
Why, who shall make Him cease, or for what cause? What a bold and very anarchical interpreter you are; 
and yet you have heard that Of His Kingdom there shall be no end. Your mistake arises from not 
understanding that Until is not always exclusive of that which comes after, but asserts up to that time, 
without denying what comes after it. To take a single instance—how else would you understand, “Lo, Iam 
with you always, even unto the end of the world?” Does it mean that He will no longer be so afterwards. 
And for what reason? But this is not the only cause of your error; you also fail to distinguish between the 
things that are signified. He is said to reign in one sense as the Almighty King, both of the willing and the 
unwilling; but in another as producing in us submission, and placing us under His Kingship as willingly 
acknowledging His Sovereignty. Of His Kingdom, considered in the former sense, there shall be no end. 
But in the second sense, what end will there be? His taking us as His servants, on our entrance into a 
state of salvation. For what need is there to Work Submission in us when we have already submitted? 
After which He arises to judge the earth, and to separate the saved from the lost. After that He is to stand 
as God in the midst of gods, that is, of the saved, distinguishing and deciding of what honour and of what 
mansion each is worthy. 


V. Take, in the next place, the subjection by which you subject the Son to the Father. What, you say, is He 
not now subject, or must He, if He is God, be subject to God? You are fashioning your argument as if it 
concerned some robber, or some hostile deity. But look at it in this manner: that as for my sake He was 
called a curse, Who destroyed my curse; and sin, who taketh away the sin of the world; and became a new 


Adam to take the place of the old, just so He makes my disobedience His own as Head of the whole body. 
As long then as I am disobedient and rebellious, both by denial of God and by my passions, so long Christ 
also is called disobedient on my account. But when all things shall be subdued unto Him on the one hand 
by acknowledgment of Him, and on the other by a reformation, then He Himself also will have fulfilled His 
submission, bringing me whom He has saved to God. For this, according to my view, is the subjection of 
Christ; namely, the fulfilling of the Father’s Will. But as the Son subjects all to the Father, so does the 
Father to the Son; the One by His Work, the Other by His good pleasure, as we have already said. And 
thus He Who subjects presents to God that which he has subjected, making our condition His own. Of the 
same kind, it appears to me, is the expression, “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” It was not 
He who was forsaken either by the Father, or by His own Godhead, as some have thought, as if It were 
afraid of the Passion, and therefore withdrew Itself from Him in His Sufferings (for who compelled Him 
either to be born on earth at all, or to be lifted up on the Cross?) But as I said, He was in His own Person 
representing us. For we were the forsaken and despised before, but now by the Sufferings of Him Who 
could not suffer, we were taken up and saved. Similarly, He makes His own our folly and our 
transgressions; and says what follows in the Psalm, for it is very evident that the Twenty-first Psalm refers 
to Christ. 


VI. The same consideration applies to another passage, “He learnt obedience by the things which He 
suffered,” and to His “strong crying and tears,” and His “Entreaties,” and His “being heard,” and His” 
Reverence,” all of which He wonderfully wrought out, like a drama whose plot was devised on our behalf. 
For in His character of the Word He was neither obedient nor disobedient. For such expressions belong to 
servants, and inferiors, and the one applies to the better sort of them, while the other belongs to those 
who deserve punishment. But, in the character of the Form of a Servant, He condescends to His fellow 
servants, nay, to His servants, and takes upon Him a strange form, bearing all me and mine in Himself, 
that in Himself He may exhaust the bad, as fire does wax, or as the sun does the mists of earth; and that I 
may partake of His nature by the blending. Thus He honours obedience by His action, and proves it 
experimentally by His Passion. For to possess the disposition is not enough, just as it would not be enough 
for us, unless we also proved it by our acts; for action is the proof of disposition. 


And perhaps it would not be wrong to assume this also, that by the art of His love for man He gauges our 
obedience, and measures all by comparison with His own Sufferings, so that He may know our condition 
by His own, and how much is demanded of us, and how much we yield, taking into the account, along with 
our environment, our weakness also. For if the Light shining through the veil upon the darkness, that is 
upon this life, was persecuted by the other darkness (I mean, the Evil One and the Tempter), how much 
more will the darkness be persecuted, as being weaker than it? And what marvel is it, that though He 
entirely escaped, we have been, at any rate in part, overtaken? For it is a more wonderful thing that He 
should have been chased than that we should have been captured;—at least to the minds of all who reason 
aright on the subject. I will add yet another passage to those I have mentioned, because I think that it 
clearly tends to the same sense. I mean “In that He hath suffered being tempted, He is able to succour 
them that are tempted.” But God will be all in all in the time of restitution; not in the sense that the Father 
alone will Be; and the Son be wholly resolved into Him, like a torch into a great pyre, from which it was 
reft away for a little space, and then put back (for I would not have even the Sabellians injured by such an 
expression); but the entire Godhead . . . when we shall be no longer divided (as we now are by movements 
and passions), and containing nothing at all of God, or very little, but shall be entirely like. 


VII. As your third point you count the Word Greater; and as your fourth, To My God and your God. And 
indeed, if He had been called greater, and the word equal had not occurred, this might perhaps have been 
a point in their favour. But if we find both words clearly used what will these gentlemen have to say? How 
will it strengthen their argument? How will they reconcile the irreconcilable? For that the same thing 
should be at once greater than and equal to the same thing is an impossibility; and the evident solution is 
that the Greater refers to origination, while the Equal belongs to the Nature; and this we acknowledge 
with much good will. But perhaps some one else will back up our attack on your argument, and assert, 
that That which is from such a Cause is not inferior to that which has no Cause; for it would share the 
glory of the Unoriginate, because it is from the Unoriginate. And there is, besides, the Generation, which 
is to all men a matter so marvellous and of such Majesty. For to say that he is greater than the Son 
considered as man, is true indeed, but is no great thing. For what marvel is it if God is greater than man? 
Surely that is enough to say in answer to their talk about Greater. 


VIII. As to the other passages, My God would be used in respect, not of the Word, but of the Visible Word. 
For how could there be a God of Him Who is properly God? In the same way He is Father, not of the 
Visible, but of the Word; for our Lord was of two Natures; so that one expression is used properly, the 
other improperly in each of the two cases; but exactly the opposite way to their use in respect of us. For 
with respect to us God is properly our God, but not properly our Father. And this is the cause of the error 
of the Heretics, namely the joining of these two Names, which are interchanged because of the Union of 
the Natures. And an indication of this is found in the fact that wherever the Natures are distinguished in 
our thoughts from one another, the Names are also distinguished; as you hear in Paul’s words, “The God 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of Glory.” The God of Christ, but the Father of glory. For although 
these two terms express but one Person, yet this is not by a Unity of Nature, but by a Union of the two. 
What could be clearer? 


that He chose twelve apostles, and not some other number? In truth, I might from this very point conclude 
of my Christ, that He was foretold not only by the words of prophets, but by the indications of facts. For of 
this number I find figurative hints up and down the Creator’s dispensation in the twelve springs of Elim; 
in the twelve gems of Aaron’s priestly vestment; and in the twelve stones appointed by Joshua to be taken 
out of the Jordan, and set up for the ark of the covenant. Now, the same number of apostles was thus 
portended, as if they were to be fountains and rivers which should water the Gentile world, which was 
formerly dry and destitute of knowledge (as He says by Isaiah: “I will put streams in the unwatered 
ground” ); as if they were to be gems to shed lustre upon the church’s sacred robe, which Christ, the High 
Priest of the Father, puts on; as if, also, they were to be stones massive in their faith, which the true 
Joshua took out of the laver of the Jordan, and placed in the sanctuary of His covenant. What equally good 
defence of such a number has Marcion’s Christ to show? It is impossible that anything can be shown to 
have been done by him unconnectedly, which cannot be shown to have been done by my Christ in 
connection (with preceding types). To him will appertain the event in whom is discovered the preparation 
for the same. Again, He changes the name of Simon to Peter, inasmuch as the Creator also altered the 
names of Abram, and Sarai, and Oshea, by calling the latter Joshua, and adding a syllable to each of the 
former. But why Peter? If it was because of the vigour of his faith, there were many solid materials which 
might lend a name from their strength. Was it because Christ was both a rock and a stone? For we read of 
His being placed “for a stone of stumbling and for a rock of offence.” I omit the rest of the passage. 
Therefore He would fain impart to the dearest of His disciples a name which was suggested by one of His 
own especial designations in figure; because it was, I suppose, more peculiarly fit than a name which 
might have been derived from no figurative description of Himself. There come to Him from Tyre, and 
from other districts even, a transmarine multitude. This fact the psalm had in view: “And behold tribes of 
foreign people, and Tyre, and the people of the Ethiopians; they were there. Sion is my mother, shall a 
man say; and in her was born a man” (forasmuch as the God-man was born), and He built her by the 
Father’s will; that you may know how Gentiles then flocked to Him, because He was born the God-man 
who was to build the church according to the Father’s will—even of other races also. So says Isaiah too: 
“Behold, these come from far; and these from the north and from the west; and these from the land of the 
Persians.” Concerning whom He says again: “Lift up thine eyes round about, and behold, all these have 
gathered themselves together.” And yet again: “Thou seest these unknown and strange ones; and thou 
wilt say in thine heart, Who hath begotten me these? But who hath brought me up these? And these, 
where have they been?” Will such a Christ not be (the Christ) of the prophets? And what will be the Christ 
of the Marcionites? Since perversion of truth is their pleasure, he could not be (the Christ) of the 
prophets. 


CHAPTER XIV 


CHRIST’S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. IN MANNER AND CONTENTS IT SO RESEMBLES THE CREATOR’S 
DISPENSATIONAL WORDS AND DEEDS. IT SUGGESTS THEREFORE THE CONCLUSION THAT JESUS IS THE 
CREATOR’S CHRIST. THE BEATITUDES 


I now come to those ordinary precepts of His, by means of which He adapts the peculiarity of His doctrine 
to what I may call His official proclamation as the Christ. “Blessed are the needy” (for no less than this is 
required for interpreting the word in the Greek, “because theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” Now this very 
fact, that He begins with beatitudes, is characteristic of the Creator, who used no other voice than that of 
blessing either in the first fiat or the final dedication of the universe: for “my heart,” says He, “hath 
indited a very good word.” This will be that “very good word” of blessing which is admitted to be the 
initiating principle of the New Testament, after the example of the Old. What is there, then, to wonder at, 
if He entered on His ministry with the very attributes of the Creator, who ever in language of the same 
sort loved, consoled, protected, and avenged the beggar, and the poor, and the humble, and the widow, 
and the orphan? So that you may believe this private bounty as it were of Christ to be a rivulet streaming 
from the springs of salvation. Indeed, I hardly know which way to turn amidst so vast a wealth of good 
words like these; as if I were in a forest, or a meadow, or an orchard of apples. I must therefore look out 
for such matter as chance may present to me. 


In the psalm he exclaims: “Defend the fatherless and the needy; do justice to the humble and the poor; 
deliver the poor, and rid the needy out of the hand of the wicked.” Similarly in the seventy-first Psalm: “In 
righteousness shall He judge the needy amongst the people, and shall save the children of the poor.” And 
in the following words he says of Christ: “All nations shall serve Him.” Now David only reigned over the 
Jewish nation, so that nobody can suppose that this was spoken of David; whereas He had taken upon 
Himself the condition of the poor, and such as were oppressed with want, “Because He should deliver the 
needy out of the hand of the mighty man; He shall spare the needy and the poor, and shall deliver the 
souls of the poor. From usury and injustice shall He redeem their souls, and in His sight shall their name 
be honoured.” Again: “The wicked shall be turned into hell, even all the nations that forget God; because 
the needy shall not alway be forgotten; the endurance of the poor shall not perish for ever.” Again: “Who 
is like unto the Lord our God, who dwelleth on high, and yet looketh on the humble things that are in 
heaven and on earth!—who raiseth up the needy from off the ground, and out of the dunghill exalteth the 
poor; that He may set him with the princes of His people,” that is, in His own kingdom. And likewise 
earlier, in the book of Kings, Hannah the mother of Samuel gives glory to God in these words: “He raiseth 
the poor man from the ground, and the beggar, that He may set him amongst the princes of His people 


IX. Fifthly, let it be alleged that it is said of Him that He receives life, judgment, inheritance of the 
Gentiles, or power over all flesh, or glory, or disciples, or whatever else is mentioned. This also belongs to 
the Manhood; and yet if you were to ascribe it to the Godhead, it would be no absurdity. For you would not 
so ascribe it as if it were newly acquired, but as belonging to Him from the beginning by reason of nature, 
and not as an act of favour. 


X. Sixthly, let it be asserted that it is written, The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the 
Father do. The solution of this is as follows:—Can and Cannot are not words with only one meaning, but 
have many meanings. On the one hand they are used sometimes in respect of deficiency of strength, 
sometimes in respect of time, and sometimes relatively to a certain object; as for instance, A Child cannot 
be an Athlete, or, A Puppy cannot see, or fight with so and so. Perhaps some day the child will be an 
athlete, the puppy will see, will fight with that other, though it may still be unable to fight with Any other. 
Or again, they may be used of that which is Generally true. For instance,—A city that is set on a hill 
cannot be hid; while yet it might possibly be hidden by another higher hill being in a line with it. Or in 
another sense they are used of a thing which is not reasonable; as, Can the Children of the Bridechamber 
fast while the Bridegroom is with them; whether He be considered as visible in bodily form (for the time of 
His sojourning among us was not one of mourning, but of gladness), or, as the Word. For why should they 
keep a bodily fast who are cleansed by the Word? Or, again, they are used of that which is contrary to the 
will; as in, He could do no mighty works there because of their unbelief,—i.e. of those who should receive 
them. For since in order to healing there is need of both faith in the patient and power in the Healer, when 
one of the two failed the other was impossible. But probably this sense also is to be referred to the head of 
the unreasonable. For healing is not reasonable in the case of those who would afterwards be injured by 
unbelief. The sentence The world cannot hate you, comes under the same head, as does also How can ye, 
being evil, speak good things? For in what sense is either impossible, except that it is contrary to the will? 
There is a somewhat similar meaning in the expressions which imply that a thing impossible by nature is 
possible to God if He so wills; as that a man cannot be born a second time, or that a needle will not let a 
camel through it. For what could prevent either of these things happening, if God so willed? 


XI. And besides all this, there is the absolutely impossible and inadmissible, as that which we are now 
examining. For as we assert that it is impossible for God to be evil, or not to exist—for this would be 
indicative of weakness in God rather than of strength—or for the non-existent to exist, or for two and two 
to make both four and ten, so it is impossible and inconceivable that the Son should do anything that the 
Father doeth not. For all things that the Father hath are the Son’s; and on the other hand, all that belongs 
to the Son is the Father’s. Nothing then is peculiar, because all things are in common. For Their Being 
itself is common and equal, even though the Son receive it from the Father. It is in respect of this that it is 
said I live by the Father; not as though His Life and Being were kept together by the Father, but because 
He has His Being from Him beyond all time, and beyond all cause. But how does He see the Father doing, 
and do likewise? Is it like those who copy pictures and letters, because they cannot attain the truth unless 
by looking at the original, and being led by the hand by it? But how shall Wisdom stand in need of a 
teacher, or be incapable of acting unless taught? And in what sense does the Father “Do” in the present or 
in the past? Did He make another world before this one, or is He going to make a world to come? And did 
the Son look at that and make this? Or will He look at the other, and make one like it? According to this 
argument there must be Four worlds, two made by the Father, and two by the Son. What an absurdity! He 
cleanses lepers, and delivers men from evil spirits, and diseases, and quickens the dead, and walks upon 
the sea, and does all His other works; but in what case, or when did the Father do these acts before Him? 
Is it not clear that the Father impressed the ideas of these same actions, and the Word brings them to 
pass, yet not in slavish or unskilful fashion, but with full knowledge and in a masterly way, or, to speak 
more properly, like the Father? For in this sense I understand the words that whatsoever is done by the 
Father, these things doeth the Son likewise; not, that is, because of the likeness of the things done, but in 
respect of the Authority. This might well also be the meaning of the passage which says that the Father 
worketh hitherto and the Son also; and not only so but it refers also to the government and preservation 
of the things which He has made; as is shewn by the passage which says that He maketh His Angels 
Spirits, and that the earth is founded upon its steadfastness (though once for all these things were fixed 
and made) and that the thunder is made firm and the wind created. Of all these things the Word was given 
once, but the Action is continuous even now. 


XII. Let them quote in the seventh place that The Son came down from Heaven, not to do His own Will, 
but the Will of Him That sent Him. Well, if this had not been said by Himself Who came down, we should 
say that the phrase was modelled as issuing from the Human Nature, not from Him who is conceived of in 
His character as the Saviour, for His Human Will cannot be opposed to God, seeing it is altogether taken 
into God; but conceived of simply as in our nature, inasmuch as the human will does not completely follow 
the Divine, but for the most part struggles against and resists it. For we understand in the same way the 
words, Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from Me; Nevertheless let not what I will but Thy Will 
prevail. For it is not likely that He did not know whether it was possible or not, or that He would oppose 
will to will. But since, as this is the language of Him Who assumed our Nature (for He it was Who came 
down), and not of the Nature which He assumed, we must meet the objection in this way, that the passage 
does not mean that the Son has a special will of His own, besides that of the Father, but that He has not; 
so that the meaning would be, “not to do Mine own Will, for there is none of Mine apart from, but that 
which is common to, Me and Thee; for as We have one Godhead, so We have one Will.” For many such 


expressions are used in relation to this Community, and are expressed not positively but negatively; as, 
e.g., God giveth not the Spirit by measure, for as a matter of fact He does not give the Spirit to the Son, 
nor does He measure It, for God is not measured by God; or again, Not my transgression nor my sin. The 
words are not used because He has these things, but because He has them not. And again, Not for our 
righteousness which we have done, for we have not done any. And this meaning is evident also in the 
clauses which follow. For what, says He, is the Will of My Father? That everyone that believeth on the Son 
should be saved, and obtain the final Resurrection. Now is this the Will of the Father, but not of the Son? 
Or does He preach the Gospel, and receive men’s faith against His will? Who could believe that? 
Moreover, that passage, too, which says that the Word which is heard is not the Son’s but the Father’s has 
the same force. For I cannot see how that which is common to two can be said to belong to one alone, 
however much I consider it, and I do not think any one else can. If then you hold this opinion concerning 
the Will, you will be right and reverent in your opinion, as I think, and as every right-minded person 
thinks. 


XIII. The eighth passage is, That they may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ Whom Thou 
hast sent; and There is none good save one, that is, God. The solution of this appears to me very easy. For 
if you attribute this only to the Father, where will you place the Very Truth? For if you conceive in this 
manner of the meaning of To the only wise God, or Who only hath Immortality, Dwelling in the light which 
no man can approach unto, or of to the king of the Ages, immortal, invisible, and only wise God, then the 
Son has vanished under sentence of death, or of darkness, or at any rate condemned to be neither wise 
nor king, nor invisible, nor God at all, which sums up all these points. And how will you prevent His 
Goodness, which especially belongs to God alone, from perishing with the rest? I, however, think that the 
passage That they may know Thee the only true God, was said to overthrow those gods which are falsely 
so called, for He would not have added and Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast sent, if The Only True God were 
contrasted with Him, and the sentence did not proceed upon the basis of a common Godhead. The “None 
is Good” meets the tempting Lawyer, who was testifying to His Goodness viewed as Man. For perfect 
goodness, He says, is God’s alone, even if a man is called perfectly good. As for instance, A good man out 
of the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth good things. And, I will give the kingdom to one who is 
good above Thee. . . . Words of God, speaking to Saul about David. Or again, Do good, O Lord, unto the 
good ... and all other like expressions concerning those of us who are praised, upon whom it is a kind of 
effluence from the Supreme Good, and has come to them in a secondary degree. It will be best of all if we 
can persuade you of this. But if not, what will you say to the suggestion on the other side, that on your 
hypothesis the Son has been called the only God. In what passage? Why, in this:—This is your God; no 
other shall be accounted of in comparison with Him, and a little further on, after this did He shew Himself 
upon earth, and conversed with men. This addition proves clearly that the words are not used of the 
Father, but of the Son; for it was He Who in bodily form companied with us, and was in this lower world. 
Now, if we should determine to take these words as said in contrast with the Father, and not with the 
imaginary gods, we lose the Father by the very terms which we were pressing against the Son. And what 
could be more disastrous than such a victory? 


XIV. Ninthly, they allege, seeing He ever liveth to make intercession for us. O, how beautiful and mystical 
and kind. For to intercede does not imply to seek for vengeance, as is most men’s way (for in that there 
would be something of humiliation), but it is to plead for us by reason of His Mediatorship, just as the 
Spirit also is said to make intercession for us. For there is One God, and One Mediator between God and 
Man, the Man Christ Jesus. For He still pleads even now as Man for my salvation; for He continues to 
wear the Body which He assumed, until He make me God by the power of His Incarnation; although He is 
no longer known after the flesh—I mean, the passions of the flesh, the same, except sin, as ours. Thus too, 
we have an Advocate, Jesus Christ, not indeed prostrating Himself for us before the Father, and falling 
down before Him in slavish fashion . .. Away with a suspicion so truly slavish and unworthy of the Spirit! 
For neither is it seemly for the Father to require this, nor for the Son to submit to it; nor is it just to think 
it of God. But by what He suffered as Man, He as the Word and the Counsellor persuades Him to be 
patient. I think this is the meaning of His Advocacy. 


XV. Their tenth objection is the ignorance, and the statement that Of the last day and hour knoweth no 
man, not even the Son Himself, but the Father. And yet how can Wisdom be ignorant of anything—that is, 
Wisdom Who made the worlds, Who perfects them, Who remodels them, Who is the Limit of all things that 
were made, Who knoweth the things of God as the spirit of a man knows the things that are in him? For 
what can be more perfect than this knowledge? How then can you say that all things before that hour He 
knows accurately, and all things that are to happen about the time of the end, but of the hour itself He is 
ignorant? For such a thing would be like a riddle; as if one were to say that he knew accurately all that 
was in front of the wall, but did not know the wall itself; or that, knowing the end of the day, he did not 
know the beginning of the night—where knowledge of the one necessarily brings in the other. Thus 
everyone must see that He knows as God, and knows not as Man;—if one may separate the visible from 
that which is discerned by thought alone. For the absolute and unconditioned use of the Name “The Son” 
in this passage, without the addition of whose Son, gives us this thought, that we are to understand the 
ignorance in the most reverent sense, by attributing it to the Manhood, and not to the Godhead. 


XVI. If then this argument is sufficient, let us stop here, and not enquire further. But if not, our second 
argument is as follows:—Just as we do in all other instances, so let us refer His knowledge of the greatest 


events, in honour of the Father, to The Cause. And I think that anyone, even if he did not read it in the way 
that one of our own Students did, would soon perceive that not even the Son knows the day or hour 
otherwise than as the Father does. For what do we conclude from this? That since the Father knows, 
therefore also does the Son, as it is evident that this cannot be known or comprehended by any but the 
First Nature. There remains for us to interpret the passage about His receiving commandment, and 
having kept His Commandments, and done always those things that please Him; and further concerning 
His being made perfect, and His exaltation, and His learning obedience by the things which He suffered; 
and also His High Priesthood, and His Oblation, and His Betrayal, and His prayer to Him That was able to 
save Him from death, and His Agony and Bloody Sweat and Prayer, and such like things; if it were not 
evident to every one that such words are concerned, not with That Nature Which is unchangeable and 
above all capacity of suffering, but with the passible Humanity. This, then, is the argument concerning 
these objections, so far as to be a sort of foundation and memorandum for the use of those who are better 
able to conduct the enquiry to a more complete working out. It may, however, be worth while, and will be 
consistent with what has been already said, instead of passing over without remark the actual Titles of the 
Son (there are many of them, and they are concerned with many of His Attributes), to set before you the 
meaning of each of them, and to point out the mystical meaning of the names. 


XVII. We will begin thus. The Deity cannot be expressed in words. And this is proved to us, not only by 
argument, but by the wisest and most ancient of the Hebrews, so far as they have given us reason for 
conjecture. For they appropriated certain characters to the honour of the Deity, and would not even allow 
the name of anything inferior to God to be written with the same letters as that of God, because to their 
minds it was improper that the Deity should even to that extent admit any of His creatures to a share with 
Himself. How then could they have admitted that the invisible and separate Nature can be explained by 
divisible words? For neither has any one yet breathed the whole air, nor has any mind entirely 
comprehended, or speech exhaustively contained the Being of God. But we sketch Him by His Attributes, 
and so obtain a certain faint and feeble and partial idea concerning Him, and our best Theologian is he 
who has, not indeed discovered the whole, for our present chain does not allow of our seeing the whole, 
but conceived of Him to a greater extent than another, and gathered in himself more of the Likeness or 
adumbration of the Truth, or whatever we may call it. 


XVIII. As far then as we can reach, He Who Is, and God, are the special names of His Essence; and of 
these especially He Who Is, not only because when He spake to Moses in the mount, and Moses asked 
what His Name was, this was what He called Himself, bidding him say to the people “I Am hath sent me,” 
but also because we find that this Name is the more strictly appropriate. For the Name Theos (God), even 
if, as those who are skilful in these matters say, it were derived from Theein (to run) or from Aithein (to 
blaze), from continual motion, and because He consumes evil conditions of things (from which fact He is 
also called A Consuming Fire), would still be one of the Relative Names, and not an Absolute one; as again 
is the case with Lord, which also is called a name of God. I am the Lord Thy God, He says, that is My 
name; and, The Lord is His name. But we are enquiring into a Nature Whose Being is absolute and not 
into Being bound up with something else. But Being is in its proper sense peculiar to God, and belongs to 
Him entirely, and is not limited or cut short by any Before or After, for indeed in him there is no past or 
future. 


XIX. Of the other titles, some are evidently names of His Authority, others of His Government of the world, 
and of this viewed under a twofold aspect, the one before the other in the Incarnation. For instance the 
Almighty, the King of Glory, or of The Ages, or of The Powers, or of The Beloved, or of Kings. Or again the 
Lord of Sabaoth, that is of Hosts, or of Powers, or of Lords; these are clearly titles belonging to His 
Authority. But the God either of Salvation or of Vengeance, or of Peace, or of Righteousness; or of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and of all the spiritual Israel that seeth God,—these belong to His 
Government. For since we are governed by these three things, the fear of punishment, the hope of 
salvation and of glory besides, and the practice of the virtues by which these are attained, the Name of 
the God of Vengeance governs fear, and that of the God of Salvation our hope, and that of the God of 
Virtues our practice; that whoever attains to any of these may, as carrying God in himself, press on yet 
more unto perfection, and to that affinity which arises out of virtues. Now these are Names common to 
the Godhead, but the Proper Name of the Unoriginate is Father, and that of the unoriginately Begotten is 
Son, and that of the unbegottenly Proceeding or going forth is The Holy Ghost. Let us proceed then to the 
Names of the Son, which were our starting point in this part of our argument. 


XX. In my opinion He is called Son because He is identical with the Father in Essence; and not only for 
this reason, but also because He is Of Him. And He is called Only-Begotten, not because He is the only 
Son and of the Father alone, and only a Son; but also because the manner of His Sonship is peculiar to 
Himself and not shared by bodies. And He is called the Word, because He is related to the Father as Word 
to Mind; not only on account of His passionless Generation, but also because of the Union, and of His 
declaratory function. Perhaps too this relation might be compared to that between the Definition and the 
Thing defined since this also is called Logos. For, it says, he that hath mental perception of the Son (for 
this is the meaning of Hath Seen) hath also perceived the Father; and the Son is a concise demonstration 
and easy setting forth of the Father’s Nature. For every thing that is begotten is a silent word of him that 
begat it. And if any one should say that this Name was given Him because He exists in all things that are, 
he would not be wrong. For what is there that consists but by the word? He is also called Wisdom, as the 


Knowledge of things divine and human. For how is it possible that He Who made all things should be 
ignorant of the reasons of what He has made? And Power, as the Sustainer of all created things, and the 
Furnisher to them of power to keep themselves together. And Truth, as being in nature One and not many 
(for truth is one and falsehood is manifold), and as the pure Seal of the Father and His most unerring 
Impress. And the Image as of one substance with Him, and because He is of the Father, and not the Father 
of Him. For this is of the Nature of an Image, to be the reproduction of its Archetype, and of that whose 
name it bears; only that there is more here. For in ordinary language an image is a motionless 
representation of that which has motion; but in this case it is the living reproduction of the Living One, 
and is more exactly like than was Seth to Adam, or any son to his father. For such is the nature of simple 
Existences, that it is not correct to say of them that they are Like in one particular and Unlike in another; 
but they are a complete resemblance, and should rather be called Identical than Like. Moreover he is 
called Light as being the Brightness of souls cleansed by word and life. For if ignorance and sin be 
darkness, knowledge and a godly life will be Light. . .. And He is called Life, because He is Light, and is 
the constituting and creating Power of every reasonable soul. For in Him we live and move and have our 
being, according to the double power of that Breathing into us; for we were all inspired by Him with 
breath, and as many of us as were capable of it, and in so far as we open the mouth of our mind, with God 
the Holy Ghost. He is Righteousness, because He distributes according to that which we deserve, and is a 
righteous Arbiter both for those who are under the Law and for those who are under Grace, for soul and 
body, so that the former should rule, and the latter obey, and the higher have supremacy over the lower; 
that the worse may not rise in rebellion against the better. He is Sanctification, as being Purity, that the 
Pure may be contained by Purity. And Redemption, because He sets us free, who were held captive under 
sin, giving Himself a Ransom for us, the Sacrifice to make expiation for the world. And Resurrection, 
because He raises up from hence, and brings to life again us, who were slain by sin. 


XXI. These names however are still common to Him Who is above us, and to Him Who came for our sake. 
But others are peculiarly our own, and belong to that nature which He assumed. So He is called Man, not 
only that through His Body He may be apprehended by embodied creatures, whereas otherwise this would 
be impossible because of His incomprehensible nature; but also that by Himself He may sanctify 
humanity, and be as it were a leaven to the whole lump; and by uniting to Himself that which was 
condemned may release it from all condemnation, becoming for all men all things that we are, except sin; 
—body, soul, mind and all through which death reaches—and thus He became Man, who is the 
combination of all these; God in visible form, because He retained that which is perceived by mind alone. 
He is Son of Man, both on account of Adam, and of the Virgin from Whom He came; from the one as a 
forefather, from the other as His Mother, both in accordance with the law of generation, and apart from it. 
He is Christ, because of His Godhead. For this is the Anointing of His Manhood, and does not, as is the 
case with all other Anointed Ones, sanctify by its action, but by the Presence in His Fulness of the 
Anointing One; the effect of which is that That which anoints is called Man, and makes that which is 
anointed God. He is The Way, because He leads us through Himself; The Door, as letting us in; the 
Shepherd, as making us dwell in a place of green pastures, and bringing us up by waters of rest, and 
leading us there, and protecting us from wild beasts, converting the erring, bringing back that which was 
lost, binding up that which was broken, guarding the strong, and bringing them together in the Fold 
beyond, with words of pastoral knowledge. The Sheep, as the Victim: The Lamb, as being perfect: the 
Highpriest, as the Offerer; Melchisedec, as without Mother in that Nature which is above us, and without 
Father in ours; and without genealogy above (for who, it says, shall declare His generation?) and 
moreover, as King of Salem, which means Peace, and King of Righteousness, and as receiving tithes from 
Patriarchs, when they prevail over powers of evil. They are the titles of the Son. Walk through them, those 
that are lofty in a godlike manner; those that belong to the body in a manner suitable to them; or rather, 
altogether in a godlike manner, that thou mayest become a god, ascending from below, for His sake Who 
came down from on high for ours. In all and above all keep to this, and thou shalt never err, either in the 
loftier or the lowlier names; Jesus Christ is the Same yesterday and to-day in the Incarnation, and in the 
Spirit for ever and ever. Amen. 


THE FIFTH THEOLOGICAL ORATION 
ON THE HOLY SPIRIT 


I. Such then is the account of the Son, and in this manner He has escaped those who would stone Him, 
passing through the midst of them. For the Word is not stoned, but casts stones when He pleases; and 
uses a Sling against wild beasts—that is, words—approaching the Mount in an unholy way. But, they go on, 
what have you to say about the Holy Ghost? From whence are you bringing in upon us this strange God, of 
Whom Scripture is silent? And even they who keep within bounds as to the Son speak thus. And just as we 
find in the case of roads and rivers, that they split off from one another and join again, so it happens also 
in this case, through the superabundance of impiety, that people who differ in all other respects have here 
some points of agreement, so that you never can tell for certain either where they are of one mind, or 
where they are in conflict. 


II. Now the subject of the Holy Spirit presents a special difficulty, not only because when these men have 
become weary in their disputations concerning the Son, they struggle with greater heat against the Spirit 
(for it seems to be absolutely necessary for them to have some object on which to give expression to their 


impiety, or life would appear to them no longer worth living), but further because we ourselves also, being 
worn out by the multitude of their questions, are in something of the same condition with men who have 
lost their appetite; who having taken a dislike to some particular kind of food, shrink from all food; so we 
in like manner have an aversion from all discussions. Yet may the Spirit grant it to us, and then the 
discourse will proceed, and God will be glorified. Well then, we will leave to others who have worked upon 
this subject for us as well as for themselves, as we have worked upon it for them, the task of examining 
carefully and distinguishing in how many senses the word Spirit or the word Holy is used and understood 
in Holy Scripture, with the evidence suitable to such an enquiry; and of shewing how besides these the 
combination of the two words—I mean, Holy Spirit—is used in a peculiar sense; but we will apply 
ourselves to the remainder of the subject. 


III. They then who are angry with us on the ground that we are bringing in a strange or interpolated God, 
viz.:—the Holy Ghost, and who fight so very hard for the letter, should know that they are afraid where no 
fear is; and I would have them clearly understand that their love for the letter is but a cloak for their 
impiety, as shall be shewn later on, when we refute their objections to the utmost of our power. But we 
have so much confidence in the Deity of the Spirit Whom we adore, that we will begin our teaching 
concerning His Godhead by fitting to Him the Names which belong to the Trinity, even though some 
persons may think us too bold. The Father was the True Light which lighteneth every man coming into the 
world. The Son was the True Light which lighteneth every man coming into the world. The Other 
Comforter was the True Light which lighteneth every man coming into the world. Was and Was and Was, 
but Was One Thing. Light thrice repeated; but One Light and One God. This was what David represented 
to himself long before when he said, In Thy Light shall we see Light. And now we have both seen and 
proclaim concisely and simply the doctrine of God the Trinity, comprehending out of Light (the Father), 
Light (the Son), in Light (the Holy Ghost). He that rejects it, let him reject it; and he that doeth iniquity, let 
him do iniquity; we proclaim that which we have understood. We will get us up into a high mountain, and 
will shout, if we be not heard, below; we will exalt the Spirit; we will not be afraid; or if we are afraid, it 
shall be of keeping silence, not of proclaiming. 


IV. If ever there was a time when the Father was not, then there was a time when the Son was not. If ever 
there was a time when the Son was not, then there was a time when the Spirit was not. If the One was 
from the beginning, then the Three were so too. If you throw down the One, I am bold to assert that you 
do not set up the other Two. For what profit is there in an imperfect Godhead? Or rather, what Godhead 
can there be if It is not perfect? And how can that be perfect which lacks something of perfection? And 
surely there is something lacking if it hath not the Holy, and how would it have this if it were without the 
Spirit? For either holiness is something different from Him, and if so let some one tell me what it is 
conceived to be; or if it is the same, how is it not from the beginning, as if it were better for God to be at 
one time imperfect and apart from the Spirit? If He is not from the beginning, He is in the same rank with 
myself, even though a little before me; for we are both parted from Godhead by time. If He is in the same 
rank with myself, how can He make me God, or join me with Godhead? 


V. Or rather, let me reason with you about Him from a somewhat earlier point, for we have already 
discussed the Trinity. The Sadducees altogether denied the existence of the Holy Spirit, just as they did 
that of Angels and the Resurrection; rejecting, I know not upon what ground, the important testimonies 
concerning Him in the Old Testament. And of the Greeks those who are more inclined to speak of God, 
and who approach nearest to us, have formed some conception of Him, as it seems to me, though they 
have differed as to His Name, and have addressed Him as the Mind of the World, or the External Mind, 
and the like. But of the wise men amongst ourselves, some have conceived of him as an Activity, some as a 
Creature, some as God; and some have been uncertain which to call Him, out of reverence for Scripture, 
they say, as though it did not make the matter clear either way. And therefore they neither worship Him 
nor treat Him with dishonour, but take up a neutral position, or rather a very miserable one, with respect 
to Him. And of those who consider Him to be God, some are orthodox in mind only, while others venture to 
be so with the lips also. And I have heard of some who are even more clever, and measure Deity; and 
these agree with us that there are Three Conceptions; but they have separated these from one another so 
completely as to make one of them infinite both in essence and power, and the second in power but not in 
essence, and the third circumscribed in both; thus imitating in another way those who call them the 
Creator, the Co-operator, and the Minister, and consider that the same order and dignity which belongs to 
these names is also a sequence in the facts. 


VI. But we cannot enter into any discussion with those who do not even believe in His existence, nor with 
the Greek babblers (for we would not be enriched in our argument with the oil of sinners). With the 
others, however, we will argue thus. The Holy Ghost must certainly be conceived of either as in the 
category of the Self-existent, or as in that of the things which are contemplated in another; of which 
classes those who are skilled in such matters call the one Substance and the other Accident. Now if He 
were an Accident, He would be an Activity of God, for what else, or of whom else, could He be, for surely 
this is what most avoids composition? And if He is an Activity, He will be effected, but will not effect and 
will cease to exist as soon as He has been effected, for this is the nature of an Activity. How is it then that 
He acts and says such and such things, and defines, and is grieved, and is angered, and has all the 
qualities which belong clearly to one that moves, and not to movement? But if He is a Substance and not 
an attribute of Substance, He will be conceived of either as a Creature of God, or as God. For anything 


between these two, whether having nothing in common with either, or a compound of both, not even they 
who invented the goat-stag could imagine. Now, if He is a creature, how do we believe in Him, how are we 
made perfect in Him? For it is not the same thing to believe IN a thing and to believe About it. The one 
belongs to Deity, the other to—any thing. But if He is God, then He is neither a creature, nor a thing made, 
nor a fellow servant, nor any of these lowly appellations. 


VII. There—the word is with you. Let the slings be let go; let the syllogism be woven. Either He is 
altogether Unbegotten, or else He is Begotten. If He is Unbegotten, there are two Unoriginates. If he is 
Begotten, you must make a further subdivision. He is so either by the Father or by the Son. And if by the 
Father, there are two Sons, and they are Brothers. And you may make them twins if you like, or the one 
older and the other younger, since you are so very fond of the bodily conceptions. But if by the Son, then 
such a one will say, we get a glimpse of a Grandson God, than which nothing could be more absurd. For 
my part however, if I saw the necessity of the distinction, I should have acknowledged the facts without 
fear of the names. For it does not follow that because the Son is the Son in some higher relation 
(inasmuch as we could not in any other way than this point out that He is of God and Consubstantial), it 
would also be necessary to think that all the names of this lower world and of our kindred should be 
transferred to the Godhead. Or may be you would consider our God to be a male, according to the same 
arguments, because he is called God and Father, and that Deity is feminine, from the gender of the word, 
and Spirit neuter, because It has nothing to do with generation; But if you would be silly enough to say, 
with the old myths and fables, that God begat the Son by a marriage with His own Will, we should be 
introduced to the Hermaphrodite god of Marcion and Valentinus who imagined these newfangled AEons. 


VII. But since we do not admit your first division, which declares that there is no mean between Begotten 
and Unbegotten, at once, along with your magnificent division, away go your Brothers and your 
Grandsons, as when the first link of an intricate chain is broken they are broken with it, and disappear 
from your system of divinity. For, tell me, what position will you assign to that which Proceeds, which has 
started up between the two terms of your division, and is introduced by a better Theologian than you, our 
Saviour Himself? Or perhaps you have taken that word out of your Gospels for the sake of your Third 
Testament, The Holy Ghost, which proceedeth from the Father; Who, inasmuch as He proceedeth from 
That Source, is no Creature; and inasmuch as He is not Begotten is no Son; and inasmuch as He is 
between the Unbegotten and the Begotten is God. And thus escaping the toils of your syllogisms, He has 
manifested himself as God, stronger than your divisions. What then is Procession? Do you tell me what is 
the Unbegottenness of the Father, and I will explain to you the physiology of the Generation of the Son 
and the Procession of the Spirit, and we shall both of us be frenzy-stricken for prying into the mystery of 
God. And who are we to do these things, we who cannot even see what lies at our feet, or number the 
sand of the sea, or the drops of rain, or the days of Eternity, much less enter into the Depths of God, and 
supply an account of that Nature which is so unspeakable and transcending all words? 


IX. What then, say they, is there lacking to the Spirit which prevents His being a Son, for if there were not 
something lacking He would be a Son? We assert that there is nothing lacking—for God has no deficiency. 
But the difference of manifestation, if I may so express myself, or rather of their mutual relations one to 
another, has caused the difference of their Names. For indeed it is not some deficiency in the Son which 
prevents His being Father (for Sonship is not a deficiency), and yet He is not Father. According to this line 
of argument there must be some deficiency in the Father, in respect of His not being Son. For the Father 
is not Son, and yet this is not due to either deficiency or subjection of Essence; but the very fact of being 
Unbegotten or Begotten, or Proceeding has given the name of Father to the First, of the Son to the 
Second, and of the Third, Him of Whom we are speaking, of the Holy Ghost that the distinction of the 
Three Persons may be preserved in the one nature and dignity of the Godhead. For neither is the Son 
Father, for the Father is One, but He is what the Father is; nor is the Spirit Son because He is of God, for 
the Only-begotten is One, but He is what the Son is. The Three are One in Godhead, and the One Three in 
properties; so that neither is the Unity a Sabellian one, nor does the Trinity countenance the present evil 
distinction. 


X. What then? Is the Spirit God? Most certainly. Well then, is He Consubstantial? Yes, if He is God. Grant 
me, says my opponent, that there spring from the same Source One who is a Son, and One who is not a 
Son, and these of One Substance with the Source, and I admit a God and a God. Nay, if you will grant me 
that there is another God and another nature of God I will give you the same Trinity with the same name 
and facts. But since God is One and the Supreme Nature is One, how can I present to you the Likeness? 
Or will you seek it again in lower regions and in your own surroundings? It is very shameful, and not only 
shameful, but very foolish, to take from things below a guess at things above, and from a fluctuating 
nature at the things that are unchanging, and as Isaiah says, to seek the Living among the dead. But yet I 
will try, for your sake, to give you some assistance for your argument, even from that source. I think I will 
pass over other points, though I might bring forward many from animal history, some generally known, 
others only known to a few, of what nature has contrived with wonderful art in connection with the 
generation of animals. For not only are likes said to beget likes, and things diverse to beget things 
diverse, but also likes to be begotten by things diverse, and things diverse by likes. And if we may believe 
the story, there is yet another mode of generation, when an animal is self-consumed and self-begotten. 
There are also creatures which depart in some sort from their true natures, and undergo change and 
transformation from one creature into another, by a magnificence of nature. And indeed sometimes in the 


same species part may be generated and part not; and yet all of one substance; which is more like our 
present subject. I will just mention one fact of our own nature which every one knows, and then I will pass 
on to another part of the subject. 


XI. What was Adam? A creature of God. What then was Eve? A fragment of the creature. And what was 
Seth? The begotten of both. Does it then seem to you that Creature and Fragment and Begotten are the 
same thing? Of course it does not. But were not these persons consubstantial? Of course they were. Well 
then, here it is an acknowledged fact that different persons may have the same substance. I say this, not 
that I would attribute creation or fraction or any property of body to the Godhead (let none of your 
contenders for a word be down upon me again), but that I may contemplate in these, as on a stage, things 
which are objects of thought alone. For it is not possible to trace out any image exactly to the whole 
extent of the truth. But, they say, what is the meaning of all this? For is not the one an offspring, and the 
other a something else of the One? Did not both Eve and Seth come from the one Adam? And were they 
both begotten by him? No; but the one was a fragment of him, and the other was begotten by him. And yet 
the two were one and the same thing; both were human beings; no one will deny that. Will you then give 
up your contention against the Spirit, that He must be either altogether begotten, or else cannot be 
consubstantial, or be God; and admit from human examples the possibility of our position? I think it will 
be well for you, unless you are determined to be very quarrelsome, and to fight against what is proved to 
demonstration. 


XII. But, he says, who in ancient or modern times ever worshipped the Spirit? Who ever prayed to Him? 
Where is it written that we ought to worship Him, or to pray to Him, and whence have you derived this 
tenet of yours? We will give the more perfect reason hereafter, when we discuss the question of the 
unwritten; for the present it will suffice to say that it is the Spirit in Whom we worship, and in Whom we 
pray. For Scripture says, God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him in Spirit and in 
truth. And again,—We know not what we should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit Itself maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which cannot be uttered; and I will pray with the Spirit and I will pray 
with the understanding also;—that is, in the mind and in the Spirit. Therefore to adore or to pray to the 
Spirit seems to me to be simply Himself offering prayer or adoration to Himself. And what godly or 
learned man would disapprove of this, because in fact the adoration of One is the adoration of the Three, 
because of the equality of honour and Deity between the Three? So I will not be frightened by the 
argument that all things are said to have been made by the Son; as if the Holy Spirit also were one of 
these things. For it says all things that were made, and not simply all things. For the Father was not, nor 
were any of the things that were not made. Prove that He was made, and then give Him to the Son, and 
number Him among the creatures; but until you can prove this you will gain nothing for your impiety from 
this comprehensive phrase. For if He was made, it was certainly through Christ; I myself would not deny 
that. But if He was not made, how can He be either one of the All, or through Christ? Cease then to 
dishonour the Father in your opposition to the Only-begotten (for it is no real honour, by presenting to 
Him a creature to rob Him of what is more valuable, a Son), and to dishonour the Son in your opposition 
to the Spirit. For He is not the Maker of a Fellow servant, but He is glorified with One of co-equal honour. 
Rank no part of the Trinity with thyself, lest thou fall away from the Trinity; cut not off from Either the 
One and equally august Nature; because if thou overthrow any of the Three thou wilt have overthrown the 
whole. Better to take a meagre view of the Unity than to venture on a complete impiety. 


XIII. Our argument has now come to its principal point; and I am grieved that a problem that was long 
dead, and that had given way to faith, is now stirred up afresh; yet it is necessary to stand against these 
praters, and not to let judgment go by default, when we have the Word on our side, and are pleading the 
cause of the Spirit. If, say they, there is God and God and God, how is it that there are not Three Gods, or 
how is it that what is glorified is not a plurality of Principles? Who is it who say this? Those who have 
reached a more complete ungodliness, or even those who have taken the secondary part; I mean who are 
moderate in a sense in respect of the Son. For my argument is partly against both in common, partly 
against these latter in particular. What I have to say in answer to these is as follows:—What right have you 
who worship the Son, even though you have revolted from the Spirit, to call us Tritheists? Are not you 
Ditheists? For if you deny also the worship of the Only Begotten, you have clearly ranged yourself among 
our adversaries. And why should we deal kindly with you as not quite dead? But if you do worship Him, 
and are so far in the way of salvation, we will ask you what reasons you have to give for your ditheism, if 
you are charged with it? If there is in you a word of wisdom answer, and open to us also a way to an 
answer. For the very same reason with which you will repel a charge of Ditheism will prove sufficient for 
us against one of Tritheism. And thus we shall win the day by making use of you our accusers as our 
Advocates, than which nothing can be more generous. 


XIV. What is our quarrel and dispute with both? To us there is One God, for the Godhead is One, and all 
that proceedeth from Him is referred to One, though we believe in Three Persons. For one is not more and 
another less God; nor is One before and another after; nor are They divided in will or parted in power; nor 
can you find here any of the qualities of divisible things; but the Godhead is, to speak concisely, undivided 
in separate Persons; and there is one mingling of Light, as it were of three suns joined to each other. 
When then we look at the Godhead, or the First Cause, or the Monarchia, that which we conceive is One; 
but when we look at the Persons in Whom the Godhead dwells, and at Those Who timelessly and with 
equal glory have their Being from the First Cause—there are Three Whom we worship. 


XV. What of that, they will say perhaps; do not the Greeks also believe in one Godhead, as their more 
advanced philosophers declare? And with us Humanity is one, namely the entire race; but yet they have 
many gods, not One, just as there are many men. But in this case the common nature has a unity which is 
only conceivable in thought; and the individuals are parted from one another very far indeed, both by time 
and by dispositions and by power. For we are not only compound beings, but also contrasted beings, both 
with one another and with ourselves; nor do we remain entirely the same for a single day, to say nothing 
of a whole lifetime, but both in body and in soul are in a perpetual state of flow and change. And perhaps 
the same may be said of the Angels and the whole of that superior nature which is second to the Trinity 
alone; although they are simple in some measure and more fixed in good, owing to their nearness to the 
highest Good. 


XVI. Nor do those whom the Greeks worship as gods, and (to use their own expression) daemons, need us 
in any respect for their accusers, but are convicted upon the testimony of their own theologians, some as 
subject to passion, some as given to faction, and full of innumerable evils and changes, and in a state of 
opposition, not only to one another, but even to their first causes, whom they call Oceani and Tethyes and 
Phanetes, and by several other names; and last of all a certain god who hated his children through his lust 
of rule, and swallowed up all the rest through his greediness that he might become the father of all men 
and gods whom he miserably devoured, and then vomited forth again. And if these are but myths and 
fables, as they say in order to escape the shamefulness of the story, what will they say in reference to the 
dictum that all things are divided into three parts, and that each god presides over a different part of the 
Universe, having a distinct province as well as a distinct rank? But our faith is not like this, nor is this the 
portion of Jacob, says my Theologian. But each of these Persons possesses Unity, not less with that which 
is United to it than with itself, by reason of the identity of Essence and Power. And this is the account of 
the Unity, so far as we have apprehended it. If then this account is the true one, let us thank God for the 
glimpse He has granted us; if it is not let us seek for a better. 


XVII. As for the arguments with which you would overthrow the Union which we support, I know not 
whether we should say you are jesting or in earnest. For what is this argument? “Things of one essence, 
you say, are counted together,” and by this “counted together,” you mean that they are collected into one 
number. But things which are not of one essence are not thus counted . . . so that you cannot avoid 
speaking of three gods, according to this account, while we do not run any risk at all of it, inasmuch as we 
assert that they are not consubstantial. And so by a single word you have freed yourselves from trouble, 
and have gained a pernicious victory, for in fact you have done something like what men do when they 
hang themselves for fear of death. For to save yourselves trouble in your championship of the Monarchia 
you have denied the Godhead, and abandoned the question to your opponents. But for my part, even if 
labor should be necessary, I will not abandon the Object of my adoration. And yet on this point I cannot 
see where the difficulty is. 


XVIII. You say, Things of one essence are counted together, but those which are not consubstantial are 
reckoned one by one. Where did you get this from? From what teachers of dogma or mythology? Do you 
not know that every number expresses the quantity of what is included under it, and not the nature of the 
things? But I am so old fashioned, or perhaps I should say so unlearned, as to use the word Three of that 
number of things, even if they are of a different nature, and to use One and One and One in a different 
way of so many units, even if they are united in essence, looking not so much at the things themselves as 
at the quantity of the things in respect of which the enumeration is made. But since you hold so very close 
to the letter (although you are contending against the letter), pray take your demonstrations from this 
source. There are in the Book of Proverbs three things which go well, a lion, a goat, and a cock; and to 
these is added a fourth;—a King making a speech before the people, to pass over the other sets of four 
which are there counted up, although things of various natures. And I find in Moses two Cherubim 
counted singly. But now, in your technology, could either the former things be called three, when they 
differ so greatly in their nature, or the latter be treated as units when they are so closely connected and of 
one nature? For if I were to speak of God and Mammon, as two masters, reckoned under one head, when 
they are so very different from each other, I should probably be still more laughed at for such a 
connumeration. 


XIX. But to my mind, he says, those things are said to be connumerated and of the same essence of which 
the names also correspond, as Three Men, or Three gods, but not Three this and that. What does this 
concession amount to? It is suitable to one laying down the law as to names, not to one who is asserting 
the truth. For I also will assert that Peter and James and John are not three or consubstantial, so long as I 
cannot say Three Peters, or Three Jameses, or Three Johns; for what you have reserved for common 
names we demand also for proper names, in accordance with your arrangement; or else you will be unfair 
in not conceding to others what you assume for yourself. What about John then, when in his Catholic 
Epistle he says that there are Three that bear witness, the Spirit and the Water and the Blood? Do you 
think he is talking nonsense? First, because he has ventured to reckon under one numeral things which 
are not consubstantial, though you say this ought to be done only in the case of things which are 
consubstantial. For who would assert that these are consubstantial? Secondly, because he has not been 
consistent in the way he has happened upon his terms; for after using Three in the masculine gender he 
adds three words which are neuter, contrary to the definitions and laws which you and your grammarians 
have laid down. For what is the difference between putting a masculine Three first, and then adding One 


and One and One in the neuter, or after a masculine One and One and One to use the Three not in the 
masculine but in the neuter, which you yourself disclaim in the case of Deity? What have you to say about 
the Crab, which may mean either an animal, or an instrument, or a constellation? And what about the 
Dog, now terrestrial, now aquatic, now celestial? Do you not see that three crabs or dogs are spoken of? 
Why of course it is so. Well then, are they therefore of one substance? None but a fool would say that. So 
you see how completely your argument from connumeration has broken down, and is refuted by all these 
instances. For if things that are of one substance are not always counted under one numeral, and things 
not of one substance are thus counted, and the pronunciation of the name once for all is used in both 
cases, what advantage do you gain towards your doctrine? 


XX. I will look also at this further point, which is not without its bearing on the subject. One and One 
added together make Two; and Two resolved again becomes One and One, as is perfectly evident. If, 
however, elements which are added together must, as your theory requires, be consubstantial, and those 
which are separate be heterogeneous, then it will follow that the same things must be both consubstantial 
and heterogeneous. No: I laugh at your Counting Before and your Counting After, of which you are so 
proud, as if the facts themselves depended upon the order of their names. If this were so, according to the 
same law, since the same things are in consequence of the equality of their nature counted in Holy 
Scripture, sometimes in an earlier, sometimes in a later place, what prevents them from being at once 
more honourable and less honourable than themselves? I say the same of the names God and Lord, and of 
the prepositions Of Whom, and By Whom, and In Whom, by which you describe the Deity according to the 
rules of art for us, attributing the first to the Father, the second to the Son, and the third to the Holy 
Ghost. For what would you have done, if each of these expressions were constantly allotted to Each 
Person, when, the fact being that they are used of all the Persons, as is evident to those who have studied 
the question, you even so make them the ground of such inequality both of nature and dignity. This is 
sufficient for all who are not altogether wanting in sense. But since it is a matter of difficulty for you after 
you have once made an assault upon the Spirit, to check your rush, and not rather like a furious boar to 
push your quarrel to the bitter end, and to thrust yourself upon the knife until you have received the 
whole wound in your own breast; let us go on to see what further argument remains to you. 


XXI. Over and over again you turn upon us the silence of Scripture. But that it is not a strange doctrine, 
nor an afterthought, but acknowledged and plainly set forth both by the ancients and many of our own 
day, is already demonstrated by many persons who have treated of this subject, and who have handled the 
Holy Scriptures, not with indifference or as a mere pastime, but have gone beneath the letter and looked 
into the inner meaning, and have been deemed worthy to see the hidden beauty, and have been irradiated 
by the light of knowledge. We, however in our turn will briefly prove it as far as may be, in order not to 
seem to be over-curious or improperly ambitious, building on another’s foundation. But since the fact, that 
Scripture does not very clearly or very often write Him God in express words (as it does first the Father 
and afterwards the Son), becomes to you an occasion of blasphemy and of this excessive wordiness and 
impiety, we will release you from this inconvenience by a short discussion of things and names, and 
especially of their use in Holy Scripture. 


XXII. Some things have no existence, but are spoken of; others which do exist are not spoken of; some 
neither exist nor are spoken of, and some both exist and are spoken of. Do you ask me for proof of this? I 
am ready to give it. According to Scripture God sleeps and is awake, is angry, walks, has the Cherubim for 
His Throne. And yet when did He become liable to passion, and have you ever heard that God has a body? 
This then is, though not really fact, a figure of speech. For we have given names according to our own 
comprehension from our own attributes to those of God. His remaining silent apart from us, and as it were 
not caring for us, for reasons known to Himself, is what we call His sleeping; for our own sleep is such a 
state of inactivity. And again, His sudden turning to do us good is the waking up; for waking is the 
dissolution of sleep, as visitation is of turning away. And when He punishes, we say He is angry; for so it is 
with us, punishment is the result of anger. And His working, now here now there, we call walking; for 
walking is change from one place to another. His resting among the Holy Hosts, and as it were loving to 
dwell among them, is His sitting and being enthroned; this, too, from ourselves, for God resteth nowhere 
as He doth upon the Saints. His swiftness of moving is called flying, and His watchful care is called His 
Face, and his giving and bestowing is His hand; and, in a word, every other of the powers or activities of 
God has depicted for us some other corporeal one. 


XXIII. Again, where do you get your Unbegotten and Unoriginate, those two citadels of your position, or 
we our Immortal? Show me these in so many words, or we shall either set them aside, or erase them as 
not contained in Scripture; and you are slain by your own principle, the names you rely on being 
overthrown, and therewith the wall of refuge in which you trusted. Is it not evident that they are due to 
passages which imply them, though the words do not actually occur? What are these passages?—I am the 
first, and I am the last, and before Me there was no God, neither shall there be after Me. For all that 
depends on that Am makes for my side, for it has neither beginning nor ending. When you accept this, 
that nothing is before Him, and that He has not an older Cause, you have implicitly given Him the titles 
Unbegotten and Unoriginate. And to say that He has no end of Being is to call Him Immortal and 
Indestructible. The first pairs, then, that I referred to are accounted for thus. But what are the things 
which neither exist in fact nor are said? That God is evil; that a sphere is square; that the past is present; 
that man is not a compound being. Have you ever known a man of such stupidity as to venture either to 


think or to assert any such thing? It remains to shew what are the things which exist, both in fact and in 
language. God, Man, Angel, Judgment, Vanity (viz., such arguments as yours), and the subversion of faith 
and emptying of the mystery. 


XXIV. Since, then, there is so much difference in terms and things, why are you such a slave to the letter, 
and a partisan of the Jewish wisdom, and a follower of syllables at the expense of facts? But if, when you 
said twice five or twice seven, I concluded from your words that you meant Ten or Fourteen; or if, when 
you spoke of a rational and mortal animal, that you meant Man, should you think me to be talking 
nonsense? Surely not, because I should be merely repeating your own meaning; for words do not belong 
more to the speaker of them than to him who called them forth. As, then, in this case, I should have been 
looking, not so much at the terms used, as at the thoughts they were meant to convey; so neither, if I 
found something else either not at all or not clearly expressed in the Words of Scripture to be included in 
the meaning, should I avoid giving it utterance, out of fear of your sophistical trick about terms. In this 
way, then, we shall hold our own against the semi-orthodox—among whom I may not count you. For since 
you deny the Titles of the Son, which are so many and so clear, it is quite evident that even if you learnt a 
great many more and clearer ones you would not be moved to reverence. But now I will take up the 
argument again a little way further back, and shew you, though you are so clever, the reason for this 
entire system of secresy. 


XXV. There have been in the whole period of the duration of the world two conspicuous changes of men’s 
lives, which are also called two Testaments, or, on account of the wide fame of the matter, two 
Earthquakes; the one from idols to the Law, the other from the Law to the Gospel. And we are taught in 
the Gospel of a third earthquake, namely, from this Earth to that which cannot be shaken or moved. Now 
the two Testaments are alike in this respect, that the change was not made on a sudden, nor at the first 
movement of the endeavour. Why not (for this is a point on which we must have information)? That no 
violence might be done to us, but that we might be moved by persuasion. For nothing that is involuntary is 
durable; like streams or trees which are kept back by force. But that which is voluntary is more durable 
and safe. The former is due to one who uses force, the latter is ours; the one is due to the gentleness of 
God, the other to a tyrannical authority. Wherefore God did not think it behoved Him to benefit the 
unwilling, but to do good to the willing. And therefore like a Tutor or Physician He partly removes and 
partly condones ancestral habits, conceding some little of what tended to pleasure, just as medical men do 
with their patients, that their medicine may be taken, being artfully blended with what is nice. For it is no 
very easy matter to change from those habits which custom and use have made honourable. For instance, 
the first cut off the idol, but left the sacrifices; the second, while it destroyed the sacrifices did not forbid 
circumcision. Then, when once men had submitted to the curtailment, they also yielded that which had 
been conceded to them; in the first instance the sacrifices, in the second circumcision; and became 
instead of Gentiles, Jews, and instead of Jews, Christians, being beguiled into the Gospel by gradual 
changes. Paul is a proof of this; for having at one time administered circumcision, and submitted to legal 
purification, he advanced till he could say, and I, brethren, if I yet preach circumcision, why do I yet suffer 
persecution? His former conduct belonged to the temporary dispensation, his latter to maturity. 


XXVI. To this I may compare the case of Theology except that it proceeds the reverse way. For in the case 
by which I have illustrated it the change is made by successive subtractions; whereas here perfection is 
reached by additions. For the matter stands thus. The Old Testament proclaimed the Father openly, and 
the Son more obscurely. The New manifested the Son, and suggested the Deity of the Spirit. Now the 
Spirit Himself dwells among us, and supplies us with a clearer demonstration of Himself. For it was not 
safe, when the Godhead of the Father was not yet acknowledged, plainly to proclaim the Son; nor when 
that of the Son was not yet received to burden us further (if I may use so bold an expression) with the 
Holy Ghost; lest perhaps people might, like men loaded with food beyond their strength, and presenting 
eyes as yet too weak to bear it to the sun’s light, risk the loss even of that which was within the reach of 
their powers; but that by gradual additions, and, as David says, Goings up, and advances and progress 
from glory to glory, the Light of the Trinity might shine upon the more illuminated. For this reason it was, 
I think, that He gradually came to dwell in the Disciples, measuring Himself out to them according to their 
capacity to receive Him, at the beginning of the Gospel, after the Passion, after the Ascension, making 
perfect their powers, being breathed upon them, and appearing in fiery tongues. And indeed it is by little 
and little that He is declared by Jesus, as you will learn for yourself if you will read more carefully. I will 
ask the Father, He says, and He will send you another Comforter, even the spirit of Truth. This He said 
that He might not seem to be a rival God, or to make His discourses to them by another authority. Again, 
He shall send Him, but it is in My Name. He leaves out the I will ask, but He keeps the Shall send, then 
again, I will send,—His own dignity. Then shall come, the authority of the Spirit. 


XXVII. You see lights breaking upon us, gradually; and the order of Theology, which it is better for us to 
keep, neither proclaiming things too suddenly, nor yet keeping them hidden to the end. For the former 
course would be unscientific, the latter atheistical; and the former would be calculated to startle 
outsiders, the latter to alienate our own people. I will add another point to what I have said; one which 
may readily have come into the mind of some others, but which I think a fruit of my own thought. Our 
Saviour had some things which, He said, could not be borne at that time by His disciples (though they 
were filled with many teachings), perhaps for the reasons I have mentioned; and therefore they were 
hidden. And again He said that all things should be taught us by the Spirit when He should come to dwell 


(that is, in His own kingdom), and on thrones of glory” (even royal ones). And by Isaiah how He inveighs 
against the oppressors of the needy! “What mean ye that ye set fire to my vineyard, and that the spoil of 
the poor is in your houses? Wherefore do ye beat my people to pieces, and grind the face of the needy?” 
And again: “Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees; for in their decrees they decree wickedness, 
turning aside the needy from judgment, and taking away their rights from the poor of my people.” These 
righteous judgments He requires for the fatherless also, and the widows, as well as for consolation to the 
very needy themselves. “Do justice to the fatherless, and deal justly with the widow; and come, let us be 
reconciled, saith the Lord.” To him, for whom in every stage of lowliness there is provided so much of the 
Creator’s compassionate regard, shall be given that kingdom also which is promised by Christ, to whose 
merciful compassion belong, and for a great while have belonged, those to whom the promise is made. For 
even if you suppose that the promises of the Creator were earthly, but that Christ’s are heavenly, it is 
quite clear that heaven has been as yet the property of no other God whatever, than Him who owns the 
earth also; quite clear that the Creator has given even the lesser promises (of earthly blessing), in order 
that I may more readily believe Him concerning His greater promises (of heavenly blessings) also, than 
(Marcion’s god), who has never given proof of his liberality by any preceding bestowal of minor blessings. 
“Blessed are they that hunger, for they shall be filled.” I might connect this clause with the former one, 
because none but the poor and needy suffer hunger, if the Creator had not specially designed that the 
promise of a similar blessing should serve as a preparation for the gospel, that so men might know it to be 
His. For thus does He say, by Isaiah, concerning those whom He was about to call from the ends of the 
earth—that is, the Gentiles: “Behold, they shall come swiftly with speed:” swiftly, because hastening 
towards the fulness of the times; with speed, because unclogged by the weights of the ancient law. They 
shall neither hunger nor thirst. Therefore they shall be filled,—a promise which is made to none but those 
who hunger and thirst. And again He says: “Behold, my servants shall be filled, but ye shall be hungry; 
behold, my servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty.” As for these oppositions, we shall see whether 
they are not premonitors of Christ. Meanwhile the promise of fulness to the hungry is a provision of God 
the Creator. “Blessed are they that weep, for they shall laugh.” Turn again to the passage of Isaiah: 
“Behold, my servants shall exult with joy, but ye shall be ashamed; behold, my servants shall be glad, but 
ye shall cry for sorrow of heart.” And recognise these oppositions also in the dispensation of Christ. Surely 
gladness and joyous exultation is promised to those who are in an opposite condition—to the sorrowful, 
and sad, and anxious. Just as it is said in the 125th Psalm: “They who sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 
Moreover, laughter is as much an accessory to the exulting and glad, as weeping is to the sorrowful and 
grieving. Therefore the Creator, in foretelling matters for laughter and tears, was the first who said that 
those who mourned should laugh. Accordingly, He who began (His course) with consolation for the poor, 
and the humble, and the hungry, and the weeping, was at once eager to represent Himself as Him whom 
He had pointed out by the mouth of Isaiah: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed 
me to preach good tidings unto the poor.” “Blessed are the needy, because theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” “He hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted.” “Blessed are they that hunger, for they shall 
be filled.” “To comfort all that mourn.” “Blessed are they that weep, for they shall laugh.” “To give unto 
them that mourn in Sion, beauty (or glory) for ashes, and the oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness.” Now since Christ, as soon as He entered on His course, fulfilled such a 
ministration as this, He is either, Himself, He who predicted His own coming to do all this; or else if he is 
not yet come who predicted this, the charge to Marcion’s Christ must be a ridiculous one (although I 
should perhaps add a necessary one), which bade him say, “Blessed shall ye be, when men shall hate you, 
and shall reproach you, and shall cast out your name as evil, for the Son of man’s sake.” In this 
declaration there is, no doubt, an exhortation to patience. Well, what did the Creator say otherwise by 
Isaiah? “Fear ye not the reproach of men, nor be diminished by their contempt.” What reproach? what 
contempt? That which was to be incurred for the sake of the Son of man. What Son of man? He who (is 
come) according to the Creator’s will. Whence shall we get our proof? From the very cutting off, which 
was predicted against Him; as when He says by Isaiah to the Jews, who were the instigators of hatred 
against Him: “Because of you, my name is blasphemed amongst the Gentiles;” and in another passage: 
“Lay the penalty on Him who surrenders His own life, who is held in contempt by the Gentiles, whether 
servants or magistrates.” Now, since hatred was predicted against that Son of man who has His mission 
from the Creator, whilst the Gospel testifies that the name of Christians, as derived from Christ, was to be 
hated for the Son of man’s sake, because He is Christ, it determines the point that that was the Son of 
man in the matter of hatred who came according to the Creator’s purpose, and against whom the hatred 
was predicted. And even if He had not yet come, the hatred of His name which exists at the present day 
could not in any case have possibly preceded Him who was to bear the name. But He has both suffered 
the penalty in our presence, and surrendered His life, laying it down for our sakes, and is held in 
contempt by the Gentiles. And He who was born (into the world) will be that very Son of man on whose 
account our name also is rejected. 


CHAPTER XV 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT CONTINUED. ITS WOES IN STRICT AGREEMENT WITH THE CREATOR’S DISPOSITION. 
MANY QUOTATIONS OUT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN PROOF OF THIS 


“In the like manner,” says He, “did their fathers unto the prophets.” What a turncoat is Marcion’s Christ! 
Now the destroyer, now the advocate of the prophets! He destroyed them as their rival, by converting 
their disciples; he took up their cause as their friend, by stigmatizing their persecutors. But, in as far as 


amongst us. Of these things one, I take it, was the Deity of the Spirit Himself, made clear later on when 
such knowledge should be seasonable and capable of being received after our Saviour’s restoration, when 
it would no longer be received with incredulity because of its marvellous character. For what greater 
thing than this did either He promise, or the Spirit teach. If indeed anything is to be considered great and 
worthy of the Majesty of God, which was either promised or taught. 


XXVIII. This, then, is my position with regard to these things, and I hope it may be always my position, 
and that of whosoever is dear to me; to worship God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, 
Three Persons, One Godhead, undivided in honour and glory and substance and kingdom, as one of our 
own inspired philosophers not long departed shewed. Let him not see the rising of the Morning Star, as 
Scripture saith, nor the glory of its brightness, who is otherwise minded, or who follows the temper of the 
times, at one time being of one mind and of another at another time, and thinking unsoundly in the 
highest matters. For if He is not to be worshipped, how can He deify me by Baptism? but if He is to be 
worshipped, surely He is an Object of adoration, and if an Object of adoration He must be God; the one is 
linked to the other, a truly golden and saving chain. And indeed from the Spirit comes our New Birth, and 
from the New Birth our new creation, and from the new creation our deeper knowledge of the dignity of 
Him from Whom it is derived. 


XXIX. This, then, is what may be said by one who admits the silence of Scripture. But now the swarm of 
testimonies shall burst upon you from which the Deity of the Holy Ghost shall be shewn to all who are not 
excessively stupid, or else altogether enemies to the Spirit, to be most clearly recognized in Scripture. 
Look at these facts:—Christ is born; the Spirit is His Forerunner. He is baptized; the Spirit bears witness. 
He is tempted; the Spirit leads Him up. He works miracles; the Spirit accompanies them. He ascends; the 
Spirit takes His place. What great things are there in the idea of God which are not in His power? What 
titles which belong to God are not applied to Him, except only Unbegotten and Begotten? For it was 
needful that the distinctive properties of the Father and the Son should remain peculiar to Them, lest 
there should be confusion in the Godhead Which brings all things, even disorder itself, into due 
arrangement and good order. Indeed I tremble when I think of the abundance of the titles, and how many 
Names they outrage who fall foul of the Spirit. He is called the Spirit of God, the Spirit of Christ, the Mind 
of Christ, the Spirit of The Lord, and Himself The Lord, the Spirit of Adoption, of Truth, of Liberty; the 
Spirit of Wisdom, of Understanding, of Counsel, of Might, of Knowledge, of Godliness, of the Fear of God. 
For He is the Maker of all these, filling all with His Essence, containing all things, filling the world in His 
Essence, yet incapable of being comprehended in His power by the world; good, upright, princely, by 
nature not by adoption; sanctifying, not sanctified; measuring, not measured; shared, not sharing; filling, 
not filled; containing, not contained; inherited, glorified, reckoned with the Father and the Son; held out 
as a threat; the Finger of God; fire like God; to manifest, as I take it, His consubstantiality); the Creator- 
Spirit, Who by Baptism and by Resurrection creates anew; the Spirit That knoweth all things, That 
teacheth, That bloweth where and to what extent He listeth; That guideth, talketh, sendeth forth, 
separateth, is angry or tempted; That revealeth, illumineth, quickeneth, or rather is the very Light and 
Life; That maketh Temples; That deifieth; That perfecteth so as even to anticipate Baptism, yet after 
Baptism to be sought as a separate gift; That doeth all things that God doeth; divided into fiery tongues; 
dividing gifts; making Apostles, Prophets, Evangelists, Pastors, and Teachers; understanding manifold, 
clear, piercing, undefiled, unhindered, which is the same thing as Most wise and varied in His actions; and 
making all things clear and plain; and of independent power, unchangeable, Almighty, all-seeing, 
penetrating all spirits that are intelligent, pure, most subtle (the Angel Hosts I think); and also all 
prophetic spirits and apostolic in the same manner and not in the same places; for they lived in different 
places; thus showing that He is uncircumscript. 


XXX. They who say and teach these things, and moreover call Him another Paraclete in the sense of 
another God, who know that blasphemy against Him alone cannot be forgiven, and who branded with such 
fearful infamy Ananias and Sapphira for having lied to the Holy Ghost, what do you think of these men? 
Do they proclaim the Spirit God, or something else? Now really, you must be extraordinarily dull and far 
from the Spirit if you have any doubt about this and need some one to teach you. So important then, and 
so vivid are His Names. Why is it necessary to lay before you the testimony contained in the very words? 
And whatever in this case also is said in more lowly fashion, as that He is Given, Sent, Divided; that He is 
the Gift, the Bounty, the Inspiration, the Promise, the Intercession for us, and, not to go into any further 
detail, any other expressions of the sort, is to be referred to the First Cause, that it may be shewn from 
Whom He is, and that men may not in heathen fashion admit Three Principles. For it is equally impious to 
confuse the Persons with the Sabellians, or to divide the Natures with the Arians. 


XXXI. I have very carefully considered this matter in my own mind, and have looked at it in every point of 
view, in order to find some illustration of this most important subject, but I have been unable to discover 
any thing on earth with which to compare the nature of the Godhead. For even if I did happen upon some 
tiny likeness it escaped me for the most part, and left me down below with my example. I picture to myself 
an eye, a fountain, a river, as others have done before, to see if the first might be analogous to the Father, 
the second to the Son, and the third to the Holy Ghost. For in these there is no distinction in time, nor are 
they torn away from their connexion with each other, though they seem to be parted by three 
personalities. But I was afraid in the first place that I should present a flow in the Godhead, incapable of 
standing still; and secondly that by this figure a numerical unity would be introduced. For the eye and the 


spring and the river are numerically one, though in different forms. 


XXXII. Again I thought of the sun and a ray and light. But here again there was a fear lest people should 
get an idea of composition in the Uncompounded Nature, such as there is in the Sun and the things that 
are in the Sun. And in the second place lest we should give Essence to the Father but deny Personality to 
the Others, and make Them only Powers of God, existing in Him and not Personal. For neither the ray nor 
the light is another sun, but they are only effulgences from the Sun, and qualities of His essence. And lest 
we should thus, as far as the illustration goes, attribute both Being and Not-being to God, which is even 
more monstrous. I have also heard that some one has suggested an illustration of the following kind. A ray 
of the Sun flashing upon a wall and trembling with the movement of the moisture which the beam has 
taken up in mid air, and then, being checked by the hard body, has set up a strange quivering. For it 
quivers with many rapid movements, and is not one rather than it is many, nor yet many rather than one; 
because by the swiftness of its union and separating it escapes before the eye can see it. 


XXXIII. But it is not possible for me to make use of even this; because it is very evident what gives the ray 
its motion; but there is nothing prior to God which could set Him in motion; for He is Himself the Cause of 
all things, and He has no prior Cause. And secondly because in this case also there is a suggestion of such 
things as composition, diffusion, and an unsettled and unstable nature . . . none of which we can suppose 
in the Godhead. In a word, there is nothing which presents a standing point to my mind in these 
illustrations from which to consider the Object which I am trying to represent to myself, unless one may 
indulgently accept one point of the image while rejecting the rest. Finally, then, it seems best to me to let 
the images and the shadows go, as being deceitful and very far short of the truth; and clinging myself to 
the more reverent conception, and resting upon few words, using the guidance of the Holy Ghost, keeping 
to the end as my genuine comrade and companion the enlightenment which I have received from Him, 
and passing through this world to persuade all others also to the best of my power to worship Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, the One Godhead and Power. To Him belongs all glory and honour and might for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


ORATION XXXII 


AGAINST THE ARIANS, AND CONCERNING HIMSELF 


Delivered at Constantinople about the middle of the year 380. 


I. Where are they who reproach us with our poverty, and boast themselves of their own riches; who define 
the Church by numbers, and scorn the little flock; and who measure Godhead, and weigh the people in the 
balance, who honour the sand, and despise the luminaries of heaven; who treasure pebbles and overlook 
pearls; for they know not that sand is not in a greater degree more abundant than stars, and pebbles than 
lustrous stones—that the former are purer and more precious than the latter? Are you again indignant? 
Do you again arm yourselves? Do you again insult us? Is this a new faith? Restrain your threats a little 
while that I may speak. We will not insult you, but we will convict you; we will not threaten, but we will 
reproach you; we will not strike, but we will heal. This too appears an insult! What pride! Do you here also 
regard your equal as your slave? If not, permit me to speak openly; for even a brother chides his brother if 
he has been defrauded by him. 


II. Would you like me to utter to you the words of God to Israel, stiffnecked and hardened? “O my people 
what have I done unto thee, or wherein have I injured thee, or wherein have I wearied thee?” This 
language indeed is fitter from me to you who insult me. It is a sad thing that we watch for opportunities 
against each other, and having destroyed our fellowship of spirit by diversities of opinion have become 
almost more inhuman and savage to one another than even the barbarians who are now engaged in war 
against us, banded together against us by the Trinity whom we have separated; with this difference that 
we are not foreigners making forays and raids upon foreigners, nor nations of different language, which is 
some little consolation in the calamity, but are making war upon one another, and almost upon those of 
the same household; or if you will, we the members of the same body are consuming and being consumed 
by one another. Nor is this, bad though it be, the extent of our calamity, for we even regard our diminution 
as a gain. But since we are in such a condition, and regulate our faith by the times, let us compare the 
times with one another; you your Emperor, and I my Sovereigns; you Ahab and I Josias. Tell me of your 
moderation, and I will proclaim my violence. But indeed yours is proclaimed by many books and tongues, 
which I think future ages will accept as an immortal pillory for your actions and I will declare my own. 


III. What tumultuous mob have I led against you? What soldiers have I armed? What general boiling with 
rage, and more savage than his employers, and not even a Christian, but one who offers his impiety 
against us as his private worship to his own gods? Whom have I besieged while engaged in prayer and 
lifting up their hands to God? When have I put a stop to psalmody with trumpets? or mingled the 
Sacramental Blood with blood of massacre? What spiritual sighs have I put an end to by cries of death, or 
tears of penitence by tears of tragedy? What House of prayer have I made a burialplace? What liturgical 
vessels which the multitude may not touch have I given over to the hands of the wicked, of a 
Nebuzaradan, chief of the cooks, or of a Belshazzar, who wickedly used the sacred vessels for his revels, 
and then paid a worthy penalty for his madness? “Altars beloved” as Holy Scripture saith, but “now 
defiled.” And what licentious youth has insulted you for our sake with shameful writhings and contortions? 
O precious Throne, seat and rest of precious men, which hast been occupied by a succession of pious 
Priests, who from ancient times have taught the divine Mysteries, what heathen popular speaker and evil 
tongue hath mounted thee to inveigh against the Christian’s faith? O modesty and majesty of Virgins, that 
cannot endure the looks of even virtuous men, which of us hath shamed thee, and outraged thee by the 
exposure of what may not be seen, and showed to the eyes of the impious a pitiable sight, worthy of the 
fires of Sodom? I say nothing of deaths, which were more endurable than this shame. 


IV. What wild beasts have we let loose upon the bodies of Saints,—like some who have prostituted human 
nature,—on one single accusation, that of not consenting to their impiety; or defiled ourselves by 
communion with them, which we avoid like the poison of a snake, not because it injures the body, but 
because it blackens the depths of the soul? Against whom have we made it a matter of criminal accusation 
that they buried the dead, whom the very beasts reverenced? And what a charge, worthy of another 
theatre and of other beasts! What Bishop’s aged flesh have we carded with hooks in the presence of their 
disciples, impotent to help them save by tears, hung up with Christ, conquering by suffering, and 
sprinkling the people with their precious blood, and at last carried away to death, to be both crucified and 
buried and glorified with Christ; with Christ Who conquered the world by such victims and sacrifices? 
What priests have those contrary elements fire and water divided, raising a strange beacon over the sea, 
and set on fire together with the ship in which they put to sea? Who (to cover the more numerous part of 
our woes with a veil of silence) have been accused of inhumanity by the very magistrates who conferred 
such favour on them? For even if they did obey the lusts of those men, yet at any rate they hated the 
cruelty of their purpose. The one was opportunism, the other calculation; the one came of the lawlessness 
of the Emperor, the other of a consciousness of the laws by which they had to judge. 


V. And to speak of older things, for they too belong to the same fraternity; whose hands living or dead 
have I cut off—to bring a lying accusation against Saints, and to triumph over the faith by bluster? Whose 
exiles have I numbered as benefits, and failed to reverence even the sacred colleges of sacred 


philosophers, whence I sought their suppliants? Nay the very contrary is the case; I have reckoned as 
Martyrs those who incurred anger for the truth. Upon whom have I, whom you accuse of licentiousness of 
language, brought harlots when they were almost fleshless and bloodless? Which of the faithful have I 
exiled from their country and given over to the hands of lawless men, that they might be kept like wild 
beasts in rooms without light, and (for this is the saddest part of the tragedy) left separated from each 
other to endure the hardships of hunger and thirst, with food measured out to them, which they had to 
receive through narrow openings, so that they might not be permitted even to see their companions in 
misery. And what were they who suffered thus? Men of whom the world was not worthy. Is it thus that you 
honour faith? Is this your kind treatment of it? Ye know not the greater part of these things, and that 
reasonably, because of the number of these facts and the pleasure of the action. But he who suffers has a 
better memory. There have been even some more cruel than the times themselves, like wild boars hurled 
against a fence. I demand your victim of yesterday the old man, the Abraham-like Father, whom on his 
return from exile you greeted with stones in the middle of the day and in the middle of the city. But we, if 
it is not invidious to say so, begged off even our murderers from their danger. God says somewhere in 
Scripture, How shall I pardon thee for this? Which of these things shall I praise; or rather for which shall I 
bind a wreath upon you? 


VI. Now since your antecedents are such, I should be glad if you too will tell me of my crimes, that I may 
either amend my life or be put to shame. My greatest wish is that I may be found free from wrong 
altogether; but if this may not be, at least to be converted from my crime; for this is the second best 
portion of the prudent. For if like the just man I do not become my own accuser in the first instance, yet at 
any rate I gladly receive healing from another. “Your City, you say to me, is a little one, or rather is no city 
at all, but only a village, arid, without beauty, and with few inhabitants.” But, my good friend, this is my 
misfortune, rather than my fault;—if indeed it be a misfortune; and if it is against my will, I am to be pitied 
for my bad luck, if I may put it so; but if it be willingly, I am a philosopher. Which of these is a crime? 
Would anyone abuse a dolphin for not being a land animal, or an ox because it is not aquatic, or a lamprey 
because it is amphibious? But we, you go on, have walls and theatres and racecourses and palaces, and 
beautiful great Porticoes, and that marvellous work the underground and overhead river, and the splendid 
and admired column, and the crowded marketplace and a restless people, and a famous senate of 
highborn men. 


VII. Why do you not also mention the convenience of the site, and what I may call the contest between 
land and sea as to which owns the City, and which adorns our Royal City with all their good things? This 
then is our crime, that while you are great and splendid, we are small and come from a small place? Many 
others do you this wrong, indeed all those whom you excel; and must we die because we have not reared a 
city, nor built walls around it, nor can boast of our racecourse, or our stadia, and pack of hounds, and all 
the follies that are connected with these things; nor have to boast of the beauty and splendour of our 
baths, and the costliness of their marbles and pictures and golden embroideries of all sorts of species, 
almost rivalling nature? Nor have we yet rounded off the sea for ourselves, or mingled the seasons, as of 
course you, the new Creators, have done, that we may live in what is at once the pleasantest and the 
safest way. Add if you like other charges, you who say, The silver is mine and the gold is mine, those words 
of God. We neither think much of riches, on which, if they increase, our Law forbids us to set our hearts, 
nor do we count up yearly and daily revenues; nor do we rival one another in loading our tables with 
enchantments for our senseless belly. For neither do we highly esteem those things which after we have 
swallowed them are all of the same worth, or rather I should say worthlessness, and are rejected. But we 
live so simply and from hand to mouth, as to differ but little from beasts whose sustenance is without 
apparatus and inartificial. 


VUI. Do you also find fault with the raggedness of my dress, and the want of elegance in the disposition of 
my face? for these are the points upon which I see that some persons who are very insignificant pride 
themselves. Will you leave my head alone, and not jeer at it, as the children did at Elissaeus? What 
followed I will not mention. And will you leave out of your allegations my want of education, and what 
seems to you the roughness and rusticity of my elocution? And where will you put the fact that I am not 
full of small talk, nor a jester popular with company, nor great hunter of the marketplace, nor given to 
chatter and gossip with any chance people upon all sorts of subjects, so as to make even conversation 
grievous; nor a frequenter of Zeuxippus, that new Jerusalem; nor one who strolls from house to house 
flattering and stuffing himself; but for the most part staying at home, of low spirits and with a melancholy 
cast of countenance, quietly associating with myself, the genuine critic of my actions; and perhaps worthy 
of imprisonment for my uselessness? How is it that you pardon me for all this, and do not blame me for it? 
How sweet and kind you are. 


IX. But I am so old fashioned and such a philosopher as to believe that one heaven is common to all; and 
that so is the revolution of the sun and the moon, and the order and arrangement of the stars; and that all 
have in Common an equal share and profit in day and night, and also change of seasons, rains, fruits, and 
quickening power of the air; and that the flowing rivers are a common and abundant wealth to all; and 
that one and the same is the Earth, the mother and the tomb, from which we were taken, and to which we 
shall return, none having a greater share than another. And further, above this, we have in common 
reason, the Law, the Prophets, the very Sufferings of Christ, by which we were all without exception 
created anew, who partake of the same Adam, and were led astray by the serpent and slain by sin, and are 


saved by the heavenly Adam and brought back by the tree of shame to the tree of life from whence we had 
fallen. 


X. I was deceived too by the Ramah of Samuel, that little fatherland of the great man; which was no 
dishonour to the Prophet, for it drew its honour not so much from itself as from him; nor was he hindered 
on its account from being given to God before his birth, or from uttering oracles, and foreseeing the 
future; nor only so, but also anointing Kings and Priests, and judging the men of illustrious cities. I heard 
also of Saul, how while seeking his father’s asses he found a kingdom. And even David himself was taken 
from the sheepfolds to be the shepherd of Israel. What of Amos? Was he not, while a goatherd and scraper 
of sycamore fruit entrusted with the gifts of prophecy? How is it that I have passed over Joseph, who was 
both a slave and the giver of corn to Egypt, and the father of many myriads who were promised before to 
Abraham? Aye and I was deceived by the Carmel of Elias, who received the car of fire; and by the 
sheepskin of Elissaeus that had more power than a silken web or than gold forced into garments. I was 
deceived by the desert of John, which held the greatest among them that are born of women, with that 
clothing, that food, that girdle, which we know. And I ventured even beyond these, and found God Himself 
the Patron of my rusticity. I will range myself with Bethlehem, and will share the ignominy of the Manger; 
for since you refuse on this account honour to God, it is no wonder that on the same account you despise 
His herald also. And I will bring up to you the Fishermen, and the poor to whom the Gospel is preached, 
as preferred before many rich. Will you ever leave off priding yourselves upon your cities? Will you ever 
revere that wilderness which you abominate and despise? I do not yet say that gold has its birthplace in 
sand; nor that translucent stones are the product and gifts of rocks; for if to these I should oppose all that 
is dishonourable in cities perhaps it would be to no good end that I should use my freedom of speech. 


XI. But perhaps some one who is very circumscribed and carnally minded will say, “But our herald is a 
stranger and a foreigner.” What of the Apostles? Were not they strangers to the many nations and cities 
among whom they were divided, that the Gospel might have free course everywhere, that nothing might 
miss the illumination of the Threefold Light, or be unenlightened by the Truth; but that the night of 
ignorance might be dissolved for those who sat in darkness and the shadow of death? You have heard the 
words of Paul, “that we might go the Gentiles, and they to the Circumcision.” Be it that Judaea is Peter’s 
home; what has Paul in common with the Gentiles, Luke with Achaia, Andrew with Epirus, John with 
Ephesus, Thomas with India, Marc with Italy, or the rest, not to go into particulars, with those to whom 
they went? So that you must either blame them or excuse me, or else prove that you, the ambassadors of 
the true Gospel, are being insulted by trifling. But since I have argued with you in a petty way about these 
matters, I will now proceed to take a larger and more philosophic view of them. 


XII. My friend, every one that is of high mind has one Country, the Heavenly Jerusalem, in which we store 
up our Citizenship. All have one family—if you look at what is here below the dust—or if you look higher, 
that Inbreathing of which we are partakers, and which we were bidden to keep, and with which I must 
stand before my Judge to give an account of my heavenly nobility, and of the Divine Image. Everyone then 
is noble who has guarded this through virtue and consent to his Archetype. On the other hand, everyone is 
ignoble who has mingled with evil, and put upon himself another form, that of the serpent. And these 
earthly countries and families are the playthings of this our temporary life and scene. For our country is 
whatever each may have first occupied, either as tyrant, or in misfortune; and in this we are all alike 
strangers and pilgrims, however much we may play with names. And the family is accounted noble which 
is either rich from old days, or is recently raised; and of ignoble birth that which is of poor parents, either 
owing to misfortune or to want of ambition. For how can a nobility be given from above which is at one 
time beginning and at another coming to an end; and which is not given to some, but is bestowed on 
others by letters patent? Such is my mind on this matter. Therefore I leave it to you to pride yourself on 
tombs or in myths, and I endeavour as far as I can, to purify myself from deceits, that I may keep if 
possible my nobility, or else may recover it. 


XIII. It is thus then and for these reasons that I, who am small and of a country without repute, have come 
upon you, and that not of my own accord, nor self-sent, like many of those who now seize upon the chief 
places; but because I was invited, and compelled, and have followed the scruples of my conscience and 
the Call of the Spirit. If it be otherwise, may I continue to fight here to no purpose, and deliver no one 
from his error, but may they obtain their desire who seek the barrenness of my soul, if I lie. But since I am 
come, and perchance with no contemptible power (if I may boast myself a little of my folly), which of those 
who are insatiable have I copied, what have I emulated of opportunism, although I have such examples, 
even apart from which it is hard and rare not to be bad? Concerning what churches or property have I 
disputed with you; though you have more than enough of both, and the others too little? What imperial 
edict have we rejected and emulated? What rulers have we fawned upon against you? Whose boldness 
have we denounced? And what has been done on the other side against me? “Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge,” even then I said, for I remembered in season the words of Stephen, and so I pray now. Being 
reviled, we bless: being blasphemed we retreat. 


XIV. And if I am doing wrong in this, that when tyrannized over I endure it, forgive me this wrong; I have 
borne to be tyrannized over by others too; and I am thankful that my moderation has brought upon me the 
charge of folly. For I reckon thus, using considerations altogether higher than any of yours; what a mere 
fraction are these trials of the spittings and blows which Christ, for Whom and by Whose aid we encounter 


these dangers, endured. I do not count them, taken altogether, worth the one crown of thorns which 
robbed our conqueror of his crown, for whose sake also I learn that I am crowned for the hardness of life. 
I do not reckon them worth the one reed by which the rotten empire was destroyed; of the gall alone, the 
vinegar alone, by which we were cured of the bitter taste; of the gentleness alone which He shewed in His 
Passion. Was He betrayed with a kiss? He reproves with a kiss, but smites not. Is he suddenly arrested? 
He reproaches indeed, but follows; and if through zeal thou cuttest off the ear of Malchus with the sword, 
He will be angry, and will restore it. And if one flee in a linen sheet, he will defend him. And if you ask for 
the fire of Sodom upon his captors, he will not pour it forth; and if he take a thief hanging upon the cross 
for his crime he will bring him into Paradise through His Goodness. Let all the acts of one that loves men 
be loving, as were all the sufferings of Christ, to which we could add nothing greater than, when God even 
died for us, to refuse on our part to forgive even the smallest wrongs of our fellowmen. 


XV. Moreover this also I reckoned and still reckon with myself; and do you see if it is not quite correct. I 
have often discussed it with you before. These men have the houses, but we the Dweller in the house; they 
the Temples, we the God; and besides it is ours to be living temples of the Living God, lively sacrifices, 
reasonable burnt-offerings, perfect sacrifices, yea, gods through the adoration of the Trinity. They have 
the people, we the Angels; they rash boldness, we faith; they threatenings, we prayer; they smiting, we 
endurance; they gold and silver, we the pure word. “Thou hast built for thyself a wide house and large 
chambers (recognize the words of Scripture), a house celled and pierced with windows.” But not yet is 
this loftier than my faith, and than the heavens to which I am being borne onwards. Is mine a little flock? 
But it is not being carried over a precipice. Is mine a narrow fold? But it is unapproachable by wolves; it 
cannot be entered by a robber, nor climbed by thieves and strangers. I shall yet see it, I know well, wider. 
And many of those who are now wolves, I must reckon among my sheep, and perhaps even amongst the 
shepherds. This is the glad tidings brought me by the Good Shepherd, for Whose sake I lay down my life 
for the sheep. I fear not for the little flock; for it is seen at a glance. I know my sheep and am known of 
mine. Such are they that know God and are known of God. My sheep hear my voice, which I have heard 
from the oracles of God, which I have been taught by the Holy Fathers, which I have taught alike on all 
occasions, not conforming myself to the fortune, and which I will never cease to teach; in which I was 
born, and in which I will depart. 


XVI. These I call by name (for they are not nameless like the stars which are numbered and have names), 
and they follow me, for I rear them up beside the waters of rest; and they follow every such shepherd, 
whose voice they love to hear, as you see; but a stranger they will not follow, but will flee from him, 
because they have a habit of distinguishing the voice of their own from that of strangers. They will flee 
from Valentinus with his division of one into two, refusing to believe that the Creator is other than the 
Good. They will flee from Depth and Silence, and the mythical AEons, that are verily worthy of Depth and 
Silence. They will flee from Marcion’s god, compounded of elements and numbers; from Montanus’ evil 
and feminine spirit; from the matter and darkness of Manes; from Novatus’ boasting and wordy 
assumption of purity; from the analysis and confusion of Sabellius, and if I may use the expression, his 
absorption, contracting the Three into One, instead of defining the One in Three Personalities; from the 
difference of natures taught by Arius and his followers, and their new Judaism, confining the Godhead to 
the Unbegotten; from Photinus earthly Christ, who took his beginning from Mary. But they worship the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, One Godhead; God the Father, God the Son and (do not be angry) 
God the Holy Ghost, One Nature in Three Personalities, intellectual, perfect, Self-existent, numerically 
separate, but not separate in Godhead. 


XVII. These words let everyone who threatens me to-day concede to me; the rest let whoever will claim. 
The Father will not endure to be deprived of the Son, nor the Son of the Holy Ghost. Yet that must happen 
if They are confined to time, and are created Beings . . . for that which is created is not God. Neither will I 
bear to be deprived of my consecration; One Lord, One Faith, One Baptism. If this be cancelled, from 
whom shall I get a second? What say you, you who destroy Baptism or repeat it? Can a man be spiritual 
without the Spirit? Has he a share in the Spirit who does not honour the Spirit? Can he honour Him who is 
baptized into a creature and a fellow-servant? It is not so; it is not so; for all your talk. I will not play Thee 
false, O Unoriginate Father, or Thee O Only-begotten Word, or Thee O Holy Ghost. I know Whom I have 
confessed, and whom I have renounced, and to Whom I have joined myself. I will not allow myself, after 
having been taught the words of the faithful, to learn also those of the unfaithful; to confess the truth, and 
then range myself with falsehood; to come down for consecration and to go back even less hallowed; 
having been baptised that I might live, to be killed by the water, like infants who die in the very 
birthpangs, and receive death simultaneously with birth. Why make me at once blessed and wretched, 
newly enlightened and unenlightened, Divine and godless, that I may make shipwreck even of the hope of 
regeneration? A few words will suffice. Remember your confession. Into what were you baptised? The 
Father? Good but Jewish still. The Son? ... good... but not yet perfect. The Holy Ghost? ... Very good .. 
. this is perfect. Now was it into these simply, or some common name of Them? The latter. And what was 
the common Name? Why, God. In this common Name believe, and ride on prosperously and reign, and 
pass on from hence into the Bliss of Heaven. And that is, as I think, the more distinct apprehension of 
These; to which may we all come, in the same Christ our God, to Whom be the glory and the might, with 
the Unoriginate Father, and the Lifegiving Spirit, now and for ever and to ages of ages. Amen. 


ORATION XXXIV 
ON THE ARRIVAL OF THE EGYPTIANS 


This Oration was preached at Constantinople in 380, under the following circumstances: Peter, Patriarch 
of Alexandria, had sent a mission of five of his Suffragans to consecrate the impostor Maximus to the 
Throne occupied by Gregory. This had led to much trouble, but in the end the intruder had been expelled 
and banished. Shortly afterwards an Egyptian fleet, probably the regular corn ships, had arrived at 
Constantinople, apparently on the day before a Festival. The crews of the ships, landing next day to go to 
Church, passed by the numerous Churches held by the Arians, and betook themselves to the little 
Anastasia. S. Gregory felt himself moved to congratulate them specially on such an act, after what had 
recently passed, and accordingly pronounced the following discourse. 


I. I will address myself as is right to those who have come from Egypt; for they have come here eagerly, 
having overcome illwill by zeal, from that Egypt which is enriched by the River, raining out of the earth, 
and like the sea in its season,—if I too may follow in my small measure those who have so eloquently 
spoken of these matters; and which is also enriched by Christ my Lord, Who once was a fugitive into 
Egypt, and now is supplied by Egypt; the first, when He fled from Herod’s massacre of the children; and 
now by the love of the fathers for their children, by Christ the new Food of those who hunger after good; 
the greatest alms of corn of which history speaks and men believe; the Bread which came down from 
heaven and giveth life to the world, that life which is indestructible and indissoluble, concerning Whom I 
now seem to hear the Father saying, Out of Egypt have I called My Son. 


II. For from you hath sounded forth the Word to all men; healthfully believed and preached; and you are 
the best bringers of fruit of all men, specially of those who now hold the right faith, as far as I know, who 
am not only a lover of such food, but also its distributor, and not at home only but also abroad. For you 
indeed supply bodily food to peoples and cities so far as your lovingkindness reaches; and you supply 
spiritual food also, not to a particular people, nor to this or that city, circumscribed by narrow boundaries, 
though its people may think it very illustrious, but to almost the whole world. And you bring the remedy 
not for famine of bread or thirst of water, which is no very terrible famine—and to avoid it is easy; but toa 
famine of hearing the Word of the Lord, which it is most miserable to suffer, and a most laborious matter 
to cure at the present time, because iniquity hath abounded, and scarce anywhere do I find its genuine 
healers. 


III. Such was Joseph your Superintendent of corn measures, whom I may call ours also; who by his 
surpassing wisdom was able both to foresee the famine and to cure it by decrees of government, healing 
the ill-favoured and starving kine by means of the fair and fat. And indeed you may understand by Joseph 
which you will, either the great lover and creator and namesake of immortality or his successor in throne 
and word and hoary hair, our new Peter, not inferior in virtue or fame to him by whom the middle course 
was destroyed and crushed, though it still wriggles a little weakly, like the tail of a snake after it is cut off; 
the one of whom, after having departed this life in a good old age after many conflicts and wrestlings, 
looks upon us from above, I well know, and reaches a hand to those who are labouring for the right: and 
this the more, in proportion as he is freed from his bonds; and the other is hastening to the same end or 
dissolution of life, and is already drawing near the dwellers in heaven, but is still so far in the flesh as is 
needed to give the last aids to the Word, and to take his journey with richer provision. 


IV. Of these great men and doctors and soldiers of the truth and victors, you are the nurslings and 
offspring; of these neither times nor tyrants, reason nor envy, nor fear, nor accuser, nor slanderer, 
whether waging open war against them, or plotting secretly; nor any who appeared to be of our side, nor 
any stranger, nor gold—that hidden tyrant, through which now almost everything is turned upside down 
and made to depend on the hazard of a die; nor flatteries nor threats, nor long and distant exiles (for they 
only could not be affected by confiscation, because of their great riches, which were—to possess nothing) 
nor anything else, whether absent or present or expected, could induce to take the worse part, and to be 
anywise traitor to the Trinity, or to suffer loss of the Godhead. On the contrary indeed, they grew strong 
by dangers, and became more zealous for true religion. For to suffer thus for Christ adds to one’s love, 
and is as it were an earnest to high-souled men of further conflicts. These, O Egypt, are thy present tales 
and wonders. 


V. Once thou didst praise me thy Mendesian Goats, and thy Memphite Apis, a fatted and fleshy calf, and 
the rites of Isis, and the mutilations of Osiris, and thy venerable Serapis, a log that was honoured by 
myths and ages and the madness of its worshippers, as some unknown and heavenly matter, however it 
may have been aided by falsehood; and things yet more shameful than these, multiform images of 
monstrous beasts and creeping things, all of which Christ and the heralds of Christ have conquered, both 
the others who have been illustrious in their own times, and also the Fathers whom I have named just 
now; by whom, O admirable country, thou art more famous today than all others put together, whether in 
ancient or modern history. 


VI. Wherefore I embrace and salute thee, O noblest of peoples and most Christian, and of warmest piety, 
and worthy of thy leaders; for I can find nothing greater to say of thee than this, nor anything by which 
better to welcome thee. And I greet thee, to a small extent with my tongue, but very heartily with the 


movements of my affections. O my people, for I call you mine, as of one mind and one faith, instructed by 
the same Fathers, and adoring the same Trinity. My people, for mine thou art, though it seem not so to 
those who envy me. And that they who are in this case may be the deeper wounded, see, I give the right 
hand of fellowship before so many witnesses, seen and unseen. And I put away the old calumny by this 
new act of kindness. O my people, for mine thou art, though in saying so I, who am least of all men, am 
claiming for myself that which is greatest. For such is the grace of the Spirit that it makes of equal honour 
those who are of one mind. O my people, for mine thou art, though it be afar, because we are divinely 
joined together, and in a manner wholly different to the unions of carnal people; for bodies are united in 
place, but souls are fitted together by the Spirit. O my people, who didst formerly study how to suffer for 
Christ, but now if thou wilt hearken unto me, wilt study not to do aught, but to consider the power of 
doing to be a sufficient gain, and to deem that thou art offering a sacrifice to Christ, as in those days of 
thy endurance so in these of meekness. O people to whom the Lord hath prepared Himself to do good, as 
to do evil to thine enemies. O people, whom the Lord hath chosen to Himself out of all peoples; O people 
who art graven upon the hands of the Lord, to whom saith the Lord, Thou art My Will; and, Thy gates are 
carved work, and all the rest that is said to them that are being saved. O people;—nay, marvel not at my 
insatiability that I repeat your name so often; for I delight in this continual naming of you, like those who 
can never have enough of their enjoyment of certain spectacles or sounds. 


VII. But, O people of God and mine, beautiful also was your yesterday’s assembly, which you held upon the 
sea, and pleasant, if any sight ever was, to the eyes, when I saw the sea like a forest, and hidden by a 
cloud made with hands, and the beauty and speed of your ships, as though ordered for a procession, and 
the slight breeze astern, as though purposely escorting you, and wafting to the City your city of the Sea. 
Yet the present assembly which we now behold is more beautiful and more magnificent. For you have not 
hastened to mingle with the larger number, nor have you reckoned religion by numbers, nor endured to 
be a mere unorganized rabble, rather than a people purified by the Word of God; but having, as is right, 
rendered to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, ye have offered besides to God the things that are God’s; 
to the former Custom, to the latter Fear; and after feeding the people with your cargoes, you yourselves 
have come to be fed by us. For we also distribute corn, and our distribution is perhaps not worth less than 
yours. Come eat of my Bread and drink of the Wine which I have mingled for you. I join with Wisdom in 
bidding you to my table. For I commend your good feeling, and I hasten to meet your ready mind, because 
ye came to us as to your own harbour, running to your like; and ye valued the kindred Faith, and thought 
it monstrous that, while they who insult higher things are in harmony with each other and think alike, and 
think to make good each man’s individual falsehood by their common conspiracy, like ropes which get 
strength from being twisted together; yet you should not meet nor combine with those who are of the 
same mind, with whom it is more reasonable that you should associate, for we gather in the Godhead also. 
And that you may see that not in vain have you come to us, and that you have not brought up in a port 
among strangers and foreigners, but amongst your own people, and have been well guided by the Holy 
Ghost; we will discourse to you briefly concerning God; and do you recognize your own, like those who 
distinguish their kindred by the ensigns of their arms. 


VII. I find two highest differences in things that exist, viz.:—Rule, and Service; not such as among us 
either tyranny has cut or poverty has severed, but which nature has distinguished, if any like to use this 
word. For That which is First is also above nature. Of these the former is creative, and originating, and 
unchangeable; but the other is created, and subject and changing; or to speak yet more plainly, the one is 
above time, and the other subject to time. The Former is called God, and subsists in Three Greatest, 
namely, the Cause, the Creator, and the Perfecter; I mean the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, who 
are neither so separated from one another as to be divided in nature, nor so contracted as to be 
circumscribed by a single person; the one alternative being that of the Arian madness, the other that of 
the Sabellian heresy; but they are on the one hand more single than what is altogether divided, and on the 
other more abundant than what is altogether singular. The other division is with us, and is called Creation, 
though one may be exalted above another according to the proportion of their nearness to God. 


IX. This being so, if any be on the Lord’s side let him come with us, and let us adore the One Godhead in 
the Three; not ascribing any name of humiliation to the unapproachable Glory, but having the exaltations 
of the Triune God continually in our mouth. For since we cannot properly describe even the greatness of 
Its Nature, on account of Its infinity and undefinableness, how can we assert of It humiliation? But if any 
one be estranged from God, and therefore divideth the One Supreme Substance into an inequality of 
Natures, it were marvellous if such an one were not cut in sunder by the sword, and his portion appointed 
with the unbelievers, reaping any evil fruit of his evil thought both now and hereafter. 


X. What must we say of the Father, Whom by common consent all who have been preoccupied with natural 
conceptions share, although He hath endured the beginnings of dishonour, having been first divided by 
ancient innovation into the Good and the Creator. And of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, see how simply 
and concisely we shall discourse. If any one could say of Either that He was mutable or subject to change; 
or that either in time, or place, or power, or energy He could be measured; or that He was not naturally 
good, or not Self-moved, or not a free agent, or a Minister, or a Hymnsinger; or that He feared, or was a 
recipient of freedom, or was not counted with God; let him prove this and we will acquiesce, and will be 
glorified by the Majesty of our Fellow Servants, though we lose our God. But if all that the Father has 
belongs likewise to the Son, except Causality; and all that is the Son’s belongs also to the Spirit, except 


His Sonship, and whatsoever is spoken of Him as to Incarnation for me a man, and for my salvation, that, 
taking of mine, He may impart His own by this new commingling; then cease your babbling, though so 
late, O ye sophists of vain talk that falls at once to the ground; for why will ye die O House of Israel?—if I 
may mourn for you in the words of Scripture. 


XI. For my part I revere also the Titles of the Word, which are so many, and so high and great, which even 
the demons respect. And I revere also the Equal Rank of the Holy Ghost; and I fear the threat pronounced 
against those who blaspheme Him. And blasphemy is not the reckoning Him God, but the severing Him 
from the Godhead. And here you must remark that That which is blasphemed is Lord, and That which is 
avenged is the Holy Ghost, evidently as Lord. I cannot bear to be unenlightened after my Enlightenment, 
by marking with a different stamp any of the Three into Whom I was baptized; and thus to be indeed 
buried in the water, and initiated not into Regeneration, but into death. 


XII. I dare to utter something, O Trinity; and may pardon be granted to my folly, for the risk is to my soul. 
I too am an Image of God, of the Heavenly Glory, though I be placed on earth. I cannot believe that I am 
saved by one who is my equal. If the Holy Ghost is not God, let Him first be made God, and then let Him 
deify me His equal. But now what deceit this is on the part of grace, or rather of the givers of grace, to 
believe in God and to come away godless; by one set of questions and confessions leading to another set 
of conclusions. Alas for this fair fame, if after the Laver I am blackened, if I am to see those who are not 
yet cleansed brighter than myself; if 1 am cheated by the heresy of my Baptizer; if I seek for the stronger 
Spirit and find Him not. Give me a second Font before you think evil of the first. Why do you grudge me a 
complete regeneration? Why do you make me, who am the Temple of the Holy Ghost as of God, the 
habitation of a creature? Why do you honour part of what belongs to me, and dishonour part, judging 
falsely of the Godhead, to cut me off from the Gift, or rather to cut me in two by the gift? Either honour 
the Whole, or dishonour the Whole, O new Theologian, that, if you are wicked, you may at any rate be 
consistent with yourself, and not judge unequally of an equal nature. 


XIII. To sum up my discourse:—Glorify Him with the Cherubim, who unite the Three Holies into One Lord, 
and so far indicate the Primal Substance as their wings open to the diligent. With David be enlightened, 
who said to the Light, In Thy Light shall we see Light, that is, in the Spirit we shall see the Son; and what 
can be of further reaching ray? With John thunder, sounding forth nothing that is low or earthly 
concerning God, but what is high and heavenly, Who is in the beginning, and is with God, and is God the 
Word, and true God of the true Father, and not a good fellow-servant honoured only with the title of Son; 
and the Other Comforter (other, that is, from the Speaker, Who was the Word of God). And when you read, 
I and the Father are One, keep before your eyes the Unity of Substance; but when you see, “We will come 
to him, and make Our abode with him,” remember the distinction of Persons; and when you see the 
Names, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, think of the Three Personalities. 


XIV. With Luke be inspired as you study the Acts of the Apostles. Why do you range yourself with Ananias 
and Sapphira, those vain embezzlers (if indeed the theft of one’s own property be a vain thing) and that by 
appropriating, not silver nor any other cheap and worthless thing, like a wedge of gold, or a didrachma, as 
did of old a rapacious soldier; but stealing the Godhead Itself, and lying, not to men but to God, as you 
have heard. What? Will you not reverence even the authority of the Spirit Who breathes upon whom, and 
when, and as He wills? He comes upon Cornelius and his companions before Baptism, to others after 
Baptism, by the hands of the Apostles; so that from both sides, both from the fact that He comes in the 
guise of a Master and not of a Servant, and from the fact of His being sought to make perfect, the 
Godhead of the Spirit is testified. 


XV. Speak of God with Paul, who was caught up to the third Heaven, and who sometimes counts up the 
Three Persons, and that in varied order, not keeping the same order, but reckoning one and the same 
Person now first, now second, now third; and for what purpose? Why, to shew the equality of the Nature. 
And sometimes he mentions Three, sometimes Two or One, became That which is not mentioned is 
included. And sometimes he attributes the operation of God to the Spirit, as in no respect different from 
Him, and sometimes instead of the Spirit he brings in Christ; and at times he separates the Persons 
saying, “One God, of whom are all things, and we in Him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, and we by Him;” at other times he brings together the one Godhead, “For of Him and through Him 
and in Him are all things;” that is, through the Holy Ghost, as is shown by many places in Scripture. To 
Him be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


ORATION XXXVII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, “WHEN JESUS HAD FINISHED THESE SAYINGS,” ETC.—S. MATT. XIX. 1 


I. Jesus Who Chose The Fishermen, Himself also useth a net, and changeth place for place. Why? Not only 
that He may gain more of those who love God by His visitation; but also, as it seems to me, that He may 
hallow more places. To the Jews He becomes as a Jew that He may gain the Jews; to them that are under 
the Law as under the Law, that He may redeem them that are under the Law; to the weak as weak, that 
He may save the weak. He is made all things to all men that He may gain all. Why do I say, All things to all 
men? For even that which Paul could not endure to say of himself I find that the Saviour suffered. For He 


is made not only a Jew, and not only doth He take to Himself all monstrous and vile names, but even that 
which is most monstrous of all, even very sin and very curse; not that He is such, but He is called so. For 
how can He be sin, Who setteth us free from sin; and how can He be a curse, Who redeemeth us from the 
curse of the Law? But it is in order that He may carry His display of humility even to this extent, and form 
us to that humility which is the producer of exaltation. As I said then, He is made a Fisherman; He 
condescendeth to all; He casteth the net; He endureth all things, that He may draw up the fish from the 
depths, that is, Man who is swimming in the unsettled and bitter waves of life. 


II. Therefore now also, when He had finished these sayings He departed from Galilee and came into the 
coasts of Judea beyond Jordan; He dwelleth well in Galilee, in order that the people which sat in darkness 
may see great Light. He removeth to Judea in order that He may persuade people to rise up from the 
Letter and to follow the Spirit. He teacheth, now on a mountain; now He discourseth on a plain; now He 
passeth over into a ship; now He rebuketh the surges. And perhaps He goes to sleep, in order that He may 
bless sleep also; perhaps He is tired that He may hallow weariness also; perhaps He weeps that He may 
make tears blessed. He removeth from place to place, Who is not contained in any place; the timeless, the 
bodiless, the uncircumscript, the same Who was and is; Who was both above time, and came under time, 
and was invisible and is seen. He was in the beginning and was with God, and was God. The word Was 
occurs the third time to be confirmed by number. What He was He laid aside; what He was not He 
assumed; not that He became two, but He deigned to be One made out of the two. For both are God, that 
which assumed, and that which was assumed; two Natures meeting in One, not two Sons (let us not give a 
false account of the blending). He who is such and so great—but what has befallen me? I have fallen into 
human language. For how can So Great be said of the Absolute, and how can That which is without 
quantity be called Such? But pardon the word, for I am speaking of the greatest things with a limited 
instrument. And That great and long-suffering and formless and bodiless Nature will endure this, namely, 
my words as if of a body, and weaker than the truth. For if He condescended to Flesh, He will also endure 
such language. 


III. And great multitudes followed Him, and He healed them there, where the multitude was greater. If He 
had abode upon His own eminence, if He had not condescended to infirmity, if He had remained what He 
was, keeping Himself unapproachable and incomprehensible, a few perhaps would have followed Him— 
perhaps not even a few, possibly only Moses—and He only so far as to see with difficulty the Back Parts of 
God. For He penetrated the cloud, either being placed outside the weight of the body or being withdrawn 
from his senses; for how could he have gazed upon the subtlety, or the incorporeity, or I know not how one 
should call it, of God, being incorporate and using material eyes? But inasmuch as He strips Himself for 
us, inasmuch as He comes down (and speak of an exinanition, as it were, a laying aside and a diminution 
of His glory), He becomes by this comprehensible. 


IV. And pardon me meanwhile that I again suffer a human affection. I am filled with indignation and grief 
for my Christ (and would that you might sympathize with me) when I see my Christ dishonoured on this 
account on which He most merited honour. Is He on this account to be dishonoured, tell me, that for you 
He was humble? Is He therefore a Creature, because He careth for the creature? Is He therefore subject 
to time, because He watches over those who are subject to time? Nay, He beareth all things, He endureth 
all things. And what marvel? He put up with blows, He bore spittings, He tasted gall for my taste. And 
even now He bears to be stoned, not only by those who deal despitefully with Him, but also by ourselves 
who seem to reverence Him. For to use corporeal names when discoursing of the incorporeal is perhaps 
the part of those who deal despitefully and stone Him; but pardon, I say again to our infirmity, for I do not 
willingly stone Him; but having no other words to use, we use what we have. Thou art called the Word, 
and Thou art above Word; Thou art above Light, yet art named Light; Thou art called Fire not as 
perceptible to sense, but because Thou purgest light and worthless matter; a Sword, because Thou 
severest the worse from the better; a Fan, because Thou purgest the threshing-floor, and blowest away all 
that is light and windy, and layest up in the garner above all that is weighty and full; an Axe, because Thou 
cuttest down the worthless fig-tree, after long patience, because Thou cuttest away the roots of 
wickedness; the Door, because Thou bringest in; the Way, because we go straight; the Sheep, because 
Thou art the Sacrifice; the High Priest, because Thou offerest the Body the Son, because Thou art of the 
Father. Again I stir men’s tongues; again some men rave against Christ, or rather against me, who have 
been deemed worthy to be a herald of the Word. I am like John, The Voice of one crying in the wilderness 
—a wilderness that once was dry, but now is only too populous. 


V. But, as I was saying, to return to my argument; for this reason great multitudes followed Him, because 
He condescended to our infirmities. What next? The Pharisees also, it says, came unto Him, tempting 
Him, and saying unto Him, is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every cause? Again the Pharisees 
tempt Him; again they who read the Law do not know the Law; again they who are expounders of the Law 
need others to teach them. It was not enough that Sadducees should tempt Him concerning the 
Resurrection, and Lawyers question Him about perfection, and the Herodians about the poll-tax, and 
others about authority; but some one must also ask about Marriage at Him who cannot be tempted, the 
Creator of wedlock, Him who from the First Cause made this whole race of mankind. And He answered 
and said unto them, Have ye not read that He which made them at the beginning made them male and 
female? He knoweth how to solve some of their questions and to bridle others. When He is asked, By what 
authority doest thou these things? He Himself, because of the utter ignorance of those who asked Him, 


the defence of the prophets could not be consistent in the Christ of Marcion, who came to destroy them; 
in so far is it becoming to the Creator’s Christ that He should stigmatize those who persecuted the 
prophets, for He in all things accomplished their predictions. Again, it is more characteristic of the 
Creator to upbraid sons with their fathers’ sins, than it is of that god who chastizes no man for even his 
own misdeeds. But you will say, He cannot be regarded as defending the prophets simply because He 
wished to affirm the iniquity of the Jews for their impious dealings with their own prophets. Well, then, in 
this case, no sin ought to have been charged against the Jews: they were rather deserving of praise and 
approbation when they maltreated those whom the absolutely good god of Marcion, after so long a time, 
bestirred himself to destroy. I suppose, however, that by this time he had ceased to be the absolutely good 
god; he had now sojourned a considerable while even with the Creator, and was no longer (like) the god of 
Epicurus purely and simply. For see how he condescends to curse, and proves himself capable of taking 
offence and feeling anger! He actually pronounces a woe! But a doubt is raised against us as to the import 
of this word, as if it carried with it less the sense of a curse than of an admonition. Where, however, is the 
difference, since even an admonition is not given without the sting of a threat, especially when it is 
embittered with a woe? Moreover, both admonition and threatening will be the resources of him who 
knows how to feel angry. For no one will forbid the doing of a thing with an admonition or a threat, except 
him who will inflict punishment for the doing of it. No one would inflict punishment, except him who was 
susceptible of anger. Others, again, admit that the word implies a curse; but they will have it that Christ 
pronounced the woe, not as if it were His own genuine feeling, but because the woe is from the Creator, 
and He wanted to set forth to them the severity of the Creator in order that He might the more commend 
His own long-suffering in His beatitudes. Just as if it were not competent to the Creator, in the pre- 
eminence of both His attributes as the good God and Judge, that, as He had made clemency the preamble 
of His benediction so He should place severity in the sequel of His curses; thus fully developing His 
discipline in both directions, both in following out the blessing and in providing against the curse. He had 
already said of old, “Behold, I have set before you blessing and cursing.” Which statement was really a 
presage of this temper of the gospel. Besides, what sort of being is that who, to insinuate a belief in his 
own goodness, invidiously contrasted with it the Creator’s severity? Of little worth is the recommendation 
which has for its prop the defamation of another. And yet by thus setting forth the severity of the Creator, 
he, in fact, affirmed Him to be an object of fear. Now if He be an object of fear, He is of course more 
worthy of being obeyed than slighted; and thus Marcion’s Christ begins to teach favourably to the 
Creator’s interests. Then, on the admission above mentioned, since the woe which has regard to the rich 
is the Creator’s, it follows that it is not Christ, but the Creator, who is angry with the rich; while Christ 
approves of the incentives of the rich—I mean, their pride, their pomp, their love of the world, and their 
contempt of God, owing to which they deserve the woe of the Creator. But how happens it that the 
reprobation of the rich does not proceed from the same God who had just before expressed approbation of 
the poor? There is nobody but reprobates the opposite of that which he has approved. If, therefore, there 
be imputed to the Creator the woe pronounced against the rich, there must be claimed for Him also the 
promise of the blessing upon the poor; and thus the entire work of the Creator devolves on Christ.—If to 
Marcion’s god there be ascribed the blessing of the poor, he must also have imputed to him the 
malediction of the rich; and thus will he become the Creator’s equal, both good and judicial; nor will there 
be left any room for that distinction whereby two gods are made; and when this distinction is removed, 
there will remain the verity which pronounces the Creator to be the one only God. Since, therefore, “woe” 
is a word indicative of malediction, or of some unusually austere exclamation; and since it is by Christ 
uttered against the rich, I shall have to show that the Creator is also a despiser of the rich, as I have 
shown Him to be the defender of the poor, in order that I may prove Christ to be on the Creator’s side in 
this matter, even when He enriched Solomon. But with respect to this man, since, when a choice was left 
to him, he preferred asking for what he knew to be well-pleasing to God—even wisdom—he further 
merited the attainment of the riches, which he did not prefer. The endowing of a man indeed with riches, 
is not an incongruity to God, for by the help of riches even rich men are comforted and assisted; moreover, 
by them many a work of justice and charity is carried out. But yet there are serious faults which 
accompany riches; and it is because of these that woes are denounced on the rich, even in the Gospel. “Ye 
have received,” says He, “your consolation;” that is, of course, from their riches, in the pomps and vanities 
of the world which these purchase for them. Accordingly, in Deuteronomy, Moses says: “Lest, when thou 
hast eaten and art full, and hast built goodly houses, and when thy herds and thy flocks multiply, as well 
as thy silver and thy gold, thine heart be then lifted up, and thou forget the Lord thy God.” In similar 
terms, when king Hezekiah became proud of his treasures, and gloried in them rather than in God before 
those who had come on an embassy from Babylon, (the Creator) breaks forth against him by the mouth of 
Isaiah: “Behold, the days come when all that is in thine house, and that which thy fathers have laid up in 
store, shall be carried to Babylon.” So by Jeremiah likewise did He say: “Let not the rich man glory in his 
riches but let him that glorieth even glory in the Lord.” Similarly against the daughters of Sion does He 
inveigh by Isaiah, when they were haughty through their pomp and the abundance of their riches, just as 
in another passage He utters His threats against the proud and noble: “Hell hath enlarged herself, and 
opened her mouth, and down to it shall descend the illustrious, and the great, and the rich (this shall be 
Christ’s woe to the rich’); and man shall be humbled,” even he that exalts himself with riches; “and the 
mighty man shall be dishonoured,” even he who is mighty from his wealth. Concerning whom He says 
again: “Behold, the Lord of hosts shall confound the pompous together with their strength: those that are 
lifted up shall be hewn down, and such as are lofty shall fall by the sword.” And who are these but the 
rich? Because they have indeed received their consolation, glory, and honour and a lofty position from 


replies with another question; The baptism of John, was it from Heaven or of men? He on both sides 
entangles His questioners, so that we also are able, following the example of Christ, sometimes to check 
those who argue with us over-officiously, and with still more absurd questions to solve the absurdity of 
their questions. For we too are wise in vanity at times, if I may boast of the things of folly. But when He 
sees a question that calls for reasoning, then He does not deem His questioners unworthy of prudent 
answers. 


VI. The question which you have put seems to me to do honour to chastity, and to demand a kind reply. 
Chastity, in respect of which I see that the majority of men are ill-disposed, and that their laws are 
unequal and irregular. For what was the reason why they restrained the woman, but indulged the man, 
and that a woman who practises evil against her husband’s bed is an adulteress, and the penalties of the 
law for this are very severe; but if the husband commits fornication against his wife, he has no account to 
give? I do not accept this legislation; I do not approve this custom. They who made the Law were men, 
and therefore their legislation is hard on women, since they have placed children also under the authority 
of their fathers, while leaving the weaker sex uncared for. God doth not so; but saith Honour thy father 
and thy mother, which is the first commandment with promise; that it may be well with thee; and, He that 
curseth father or mother, let him die the death. Similarly He gave honour to good and punishment to evil. 
And, The blessing of a father strengtheneth the houses of children, but the curse of a mother uprooteth 
the foundations. See the equality of the legislation. There is one Maker of man and woman; one debt is 
owed by children to both their parents. 


VII. How then dost thou demand Chastity, while thou dost not thyself observe it? How dost thou demand 
that which thou dost not give? How, though thou art equally a body, dost thou legislate unequally? If thou 
enquire into the worse—The Woman Sinned, and so did Adam. The serpent deceived them both; and one 
was not found to be the stronger and the other the weaker. But dost thou consider the better? Christ saves 
both by His Passion. Was He made flesh for the Man? So He was also for the woman. Did He die for the 
Man? The Woman also is saved by His death. He is called of the seed of David; and so perhaps you think 
the Man is honoured; but He is born of a Virgin, and this is on the Woman’s side. They two, He says, shall 
be one Flesh; so let the one flesh have equal honour. And Paul legislates for chastity by His example. How, 
and in what way? This Sacrament is great, he says, But I speak concerning Christ and the Church. It is 
well for the wife to reverence Christ through her husband: and it is well for the husband not to dishonor 
the Church through his wife. Let the wife, he says, see that she reverence her husband, for so she does 
Christ; but also he bids the husband cherish his wife, for so Christ does the Church. Let us, then, give 
further consideration to this saying. 


VUI. Churn milk and it will be butter; examine this and perhaps you may find something more nourishing 
in it. For I think that the Word here seems to deprecate second marriage. For, if there were two Christs, 
there may be two husbands or two wives; but if Christ is One, one Head of the Church, let there be also 
one flesh, and let a second be rejected; and if it hinder the second what is to be said for a third? The first 
is law, the second is indulgence, the third is transgression, and anything beyond this is swinish, such as 
has not even many examples of its wickedness. Now the Law grants divorce for every cause; but Christ 
not for every cause; but He allows only separation from the whore; and in all other things He commands 
patience. He allows to put away the fornicatress, because she corrupts the offspring; but in all other 
matters let us be patient and endure; or rather be ye enduring and patient, as many as have received the 
yoke of matrimony. If you see lines or marks upon her, take away her ornaments; if a hasty tongue, 
restrain it; if a meretricious laugh, make it modest; if immoderate expenditure or drink, reduce it; if 
unseasonable going out, shackle it; if a lofty eye, chastise it. It is uncertain which is in danger, the 
separator or the separated. Let thy fountain of water, it says, be only thine own, and let no stranger share 
it with thee; and, let the colt of thy favours and the stag of thy love company with thee; do thou then take 
care not to be a strange river, nor to please others better than thine own wife. But if thou be carried 
elsewhere, then thou makest a law of lewdness for thy partner also. Thus saith the Saviour. 


IX. But what of the Pharisees? To them this word seems harsh. Yes, for they are also displeased at other 
noble words—both the older Pharisees, and the Pharisees of the present day. For it is not only race, but 
disposition also that makes a Pharisee. Thus also I reckon as an Assyrian or an Egyptian him who is 
ranged among these by his character. What then say the Pharisees? If the case of the man be so with his 
wife, it is not good to marry. Is it only now, O Pharisee, that thou understandest this, It is not good to 
marry? Didst thou not know it before when thou sawest widowhoods, and orphanhoods, and untimely 
deaths, and mourning succeeding to shouting, and funerals coming upon weddings, and childlessness, and 
all the comedy or tragedy that is connected with this? Either is most appropriate language. It is good to 
marry; I too admit it, for marriage is honourable in all, and the bed undefiled. It is good for the temperate, 
not for those who are insatiable, and who desire to give more than due honour to the flesh. When 
marriage is only marriage and conjunction and the desire for a succession of children, marriage is 
honourable, for it brings into the world more to please God. But when it kindles matter, and surrounds us 
with thorns, and as it were discovers the way of vice, then I too say, It is not good to marry. 


X. Marriage is honourable; but I cannot say that it is more lofty than virginity; for virginity were no great 
thing if it were not better than a good thing. Do not however be angry, ye women that are subject to the 
yoke. We must obey God rather than man. But be ye bound together, both virgins and wives, and be one in 


the Lord, and each others’ adornment. There would be no celibate if there were no marriage. For whence 
would the virgin have passed into this life? Marriage would not have been venerable unless it had borne 
virgin fruit to God and to life. Honour thou also thy mother, of whom thou wast born. Honour thou also her 
who is of a mother and is a mother. A mother she is not, but a Bride of Christ she is. The visible beauty is 
not hidden, but that which is unseen is visible to God. All the glory of the King’s Daughter is within, 
clothed with golden fringes, embroidered whether by actions or by contemplation. And she who is under 
the yoke, let her also in some degree be Christ’s; and the virgin altogether Christ’s. Let the one be not 
entirely chained to the world, and let the other not belong to the world at all. For that which is a part to 
the yoked, is to the virgin all in all. Hast thou chosen the life of Angels? Art thou ranked among the 
unyoked? Sink not down to the flesh; sink not down to matter; be not wedded to matter, while otherwise 
thou remainest unwedded. A lascivious eye guardeth not virginity; a meretricious tongue mingles with the 
Evil One; feet that walk disorderly accuse of disease or danger. Let the mind also be virgin; let it not rove 
about; let it not wander; let it not carry in itself forms of evil things (for the form is a part of harlotry); let 
it not make idols in its soul of hateful things. 


XI. But He said unto them, All men cannot receive this saying, save they to whom it is given. Do you see 
the sublimity of the matter? It is found to be nearly incomprehensible. For surely it is more than carnal 
that that which is born of flesh should not beget to the flesh. Surely it is Angelic that she who is bound to 
flesh should live not according to flesh, but be loftier than her nature. The flesh bound her to the world, 
but reason led her up to God. The flesh weighed her down, but reason gave her wings; the flesh bound 
her, but desire loosed her. With thy whole soul, O Virgin, be intent upon God (I give this same injunction to 
men and to women); and do not take the same view in other respects of what is honourable as the mass of 
men do; of family, of wealth, of throne, of dynasty, of that beauty which shews itself in complexion and 
composition of members, the plaything of time and disease. If thou hast poured out upon God the whole of 
thy love; if thou hast not two objects of desire, both the passing and the abiding, both the visible and the 
invisible, then thou hast been so pierced by the arrow of election, and hast so learned the beauty of the 
Bridegroom, that thou too canst say with the bridal drama and song, thou art sweetness and altogether 
loveliness. 


XII. You see how streams confined in lead pipes, through being much compressed and carried to one 
point, often so far depart from the nature of water that that which is pushed from behind will often flow 
constantly upwards. So if thou confine thy desire, and be wholly joined to God, thou wilt not fall 
downward; thou wilt not be dissipated; thou wilt remain entirely Christ’s, until thou see Christ thy 
Bridegroom. Keep thyself unapproachable, both in word and work and life, and thought and action. From 
all sides the Evil One interferes with thee; he spies thee everywhere, where he may strike, where wound 
thee; let him not find anything bared and ready to his stroke. The purer he sees thee, the more he strives 
to stain thee, for the stains on a shining garment are more conspicuous. Let not eye draw eye, nor 
laughter, nor familiarity night, lest night bring destruction. For that which is gradually drawn away and 
stolen, works a mischief which is unperceived at the time, but yet attains to the consummation of 
wickedness. 


XIII. All men, He saith, cannot receive this saying, but they to whom it is given. When you hear this, It is 
given, do not understand it in a heretical fashion, and bring in differences of nature, the earthly and the 
spiritual and the mixed. For there are people so evilly disposed as to think that some men are of an utterly 
ruined nature, and some of a nature which is saved, and that others are of such a disposition as their will 
may lead them to, either to the better, or to the worse. For that men may have a certain aptitude, one 
more, another less, I too admit; but not that this aptitude alone suffices for perfection, but that it is reason 
which calls this out, that nature may proceed to action, just as fire is produced when a flint is struck with 
iron. When you hear To whom it is given, add, And it is given to those who are called and to those who 
incline that way. For when you hear, Not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
sheweth mercy, I counsel you to think the same. For since there are some who are so proud of their 
successes that they attribute all to themselves and nothing to Him that made them and gave them wisdom 
and supplied them with good; such are taught by this word that even to wish well needs help from God; or 
rather that even to choose what is right is divine and a gift of the mercy of God. For it is necessary both 
that we should be our own masters and also that our salvation should be of God. This is why He saith not 
of him that willeth; that is, not of him that willeth only, nor of him that runneth only, but also of God. That 
sheweth mercy. Next; since to will also is from God, he has attributed the whole to God with reason. 
However much you may run, however much you may wrestle, yet you need one to give the crown. Except 
the Lord build the house, they laboured in vain that built it: Except the Lord keep the city, in vain they 
watched that keep it. I know, He says, that the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor the 
victory to the fighters, nor the harbours to the good sailors; but to God it belongs both to work victory, and 
to bring the barque safe to port. 


XIV. In another place it is also said and understood, and perhaps it is necessary that I should add it as 
follows to what has already been said, in order that I may impart to you also my wealth. The Mother of the 
Sons of Zebedee, in an impulse of parental affection, asked a thing in ignorance of the measure of what 
she was asking, but pardonably, through the excess of her love and of the kindness due to her children. 
For there is nothing more affectionate than a Mother—and I speak of this that I may lay down a law for 
honouring Mothers. Their mother, then, asked Jesus that they might sit, the one on His right hand, the 


other on his left. But what saith the Saviour? He first asks if they can drink the Cup Which He Himself 
was about to drink; and when this was professed, and the Saviour accepted the profession (for He knew 
that they were being perfected by the same, or rather that they would be perfected thereby); what saith 
He? “They shall drink the cup; but to sit on My right hand and on My left—it is not Mine, He saith, to give 
this, but to whom it hath been given.” Is then the ruling mind nothing? Nothing the labour? Nothing the 
reasoning? Nothing the philosophy? Nothing the fasting? Nothing the vigils, the sleeping on the ground, 
the shedding floods of tears? Is it for nothing of these, but in accordance with some election by lot, that a 
Jeremias is sanctified, and others are estranged from the womb? 


XV. I fear lest some monstrous reasoning may come in, as of the soul having lived elsewhere, and then 
having been bound to this body, and that it is from that other life that some receive the gift of prophecy, 
and others are condemned, namely, those who lived badly. But since such a conception is too absurd, and 
contrary to the traditions of the Church (others if they like may play with such doctrines, but it is unsafe 
for us to play with them); we must in this place too add to the words “To whom it hath been given,” this, 
“who are worthy;” who have not only received this character from the Father, but have given it to 
themselves. 


XVI. For there are eunuchs which were made eunuchs from their mother’s womb, etc. I should very much 
like to be able to say something bold about eunuchs. Be not proud, ye who are eunuchs by nature. For, in 
point of self-restraint, this is perhaps unwilling. For it has not come to the test, nor has your self-restraint 
been proved by trial. For the good which is by nature is not a subject of merit; that which is the result of 
purpose is laudable. What merit has fire for burning, for it is its nature to burn? What merit has water for 
falling, a property given to it by its Maker? What thanks does the snow get for its coldness, or the sun for 
its shining?—It shines even if it does not wish. Claim merit if you please by willing the better things. You 
will claim it if, being carnal, you make yourself spiritual; if, while drawn down by the leaden flesh, you 
receive wings from reason; if though lowly born, you are found to be heavenly; if while chained down to 
the flesh, you shew yourself superior to the flesh. 


XVII. Since then, natural chastity is not meritorious, I demand something else from the eunuchs. Do not 
go a whoring in respect of the Godhead. Having been wedded to Christ, do not dishonour Christ. Being 
perfected by the spirit, do not make the Spirit your own equal. If I yet pleased men, says Paul, I should not 
be the servant of Christ. If I worshipped a creature, I should not be called a Christian. For why is 
Christianity precious? Is it not that Christ is God, unless my mingling with Him in love is a mere human 
passion? And yet I honour Peter, but I am not called a Petrine; and Paul, but have never been called a 
Pauline. I cannot allow myself to be named after a man, who am born of God. So then, if it is because you 
believe Him to be God that you are called a Christian, may you ever be so called, and may you remain in 
both the name and the thing; but if you are called from Christ only because you have an affection for Him, 
you attribute no more to him than other names which are given from some practice or fact. 


XVIII. Consider those men who are devoted to horse racing. They are named after the colours and the 
sides on which they have placed themselves. You know the names without my mentioning them. If it is 
thus that you have got the name of Christian, the mere title is a very small thing even though you pride 
yourself upon it. But if it is because you believe Him to be God, shew your faith by your works. If the Son 
is a creature, even now also you are worshipping the creature instead of the Creator. If the Holy Ghost is a 
creature, you are baptized in vain, and are only sound on two sides, or rather not even on them; but on 
one you are altogether in danger. Imagine the Trinity to be a single pearl, alike on all sides and equally 
glistening. If any part of the pearl be injured; the whole beauty of the stone is gone. So when you 
dishonour the Son in order to honour the Father, He does not accept your honour. The Father doth not 
glory in the dishonour of the Son. If a wise Son maketh a glad Father, how much more doth the honour of 
the Son become that of the Father! And if you also accept this saying, My Son, glory not in the dishonour 
of thy Father, similarly the Father doth not glory in the Son’s dishonour. If you dishonour the Holy Ghost, 
the Son receiveth not your honour. For though He be not of the Father in the same way as the Son, yet He 
is of the same Father. Either honour the whole or dishonour the whole, so as to have a consistent mind. I 
cannot accept your half piety. I would have you altogether pious, but in the way that I desire. Pardon my 
affection: I am grieved even for those who hate me. You were one of my members, even though you are 
now cut off: perhaps you will again become a member; and therefore I speak kindly. Thus much for the 
sake of the Eunuchs, that they may be chaste in respect of the Godhead. 


XIX. For it is not only bodily sin which is called fornication and adultery, but any sin you have committed, 
and especially transgression against that which is divine. Perhaps you ask how we can prove this:—They 
went a whoring, it says, with their own inventions. Do you see an impudent act of fornication? And again, 
They committed adultery in the wood. See you a kind of adulterous religion? Do not then commit spiritual 
adultery, while keeping your bodies chaste. Do not shew that it is unwillingly you are chaste in body, by 
not being chaste where you can commit fornication. Why have you done your impiety? Why are you 
hurried to vice, so that it is all one to call a man a Eunuch or a villain? Place yourselves on the side of 
men, and, even though so late, have some manly thoughts. Avoid the women’s apartments; do not let the 
disgrace of proclamation be added to the disgrace of the name. Would you have us persevere a little 
longer in this discourse, or are you tired with what we have said? Nay, by what follows let even the 
eunuchs be honoured. For the word is one of praise. 


XX. There are, He says, some eunuchs which were so born from their mother’s womb; and there are some 
eunuchs which were made eunuchs of men; and there be eunuchs which have made themselves eunuchs 
for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive it, let him receive it. I think that the 
discourse would sever itself from the body, and represent higher things by bodily figures; for to stop the 
meaning at bodily eunuchs would be small and very weak, and unworthy of the Word; and we must 
understand in addition something worthy of the Spirit. Some, then, seem by nature to incline to good. And 
when I speak of nature, I am not slighting free will, but supposing both—an aptitude for good, and that 
which brings the natural aptitude to effect. And there are others whom reason cleanses, by cutting them 
off from the passions. These I imagine to be meant by those whom men have made Eunuchs, when the 
word of teaching distinguishing the better from the worse and rejecting the one and commanding the 
other (like the verse, Depart from evil and do good), works spiritual chastity. This sort of making eunuchs 
I approve; and I highly praise both teachers and taught, that the one have nobly effected, and the other 
still more nobly endured, the cutting off. 


XXI. And there be eunuchs which have made themselves eunuchs for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake. 
Others, too, who have not met with teachers, have been laudable teachers to themselves. No father nor 
mother, no Priest or Bishop, nor any of those commissioned to teach, taught you your duty; but by moving 
reason in yourself and by kindling the spark of good by your free will, you made yourself a eunuch, and 
acquired such a habit of virtue that impulse to vice became almost an impossibility to you. Therefore I 
praise this kind of Eunuch-making also, and perhaps even above the others. He that is able to receive it let 
him receive it. Choose which part you will; either follow the Teacher or be your own teacher. One thing 
alone is shameful—that the passions be not extirpated. It matters not how they are extirpated. The 
teacher is God’s creature; and you also have the same origin; and whether the teacher grasp this grace, or 
the good be your own—it is equally good. 


XXII. Only let us cut ourselves off from passion, lest any root of bitterness springing up trouble us; only let 
us follow the image; only let us reverence our Archetype. Cut off the bodily passions; cut off also the 
spiritual. For by how much the soul is more precious than the body, by so much more precious is it to 
cleanse the soul than the body. And if cleansing of the body be a praiseworthy act, see, I pray you, how 
much greater and higher is that of the soul. Cut away the Arian impiety; cut away the false opinion of 
Sabellius; do not join more than is right, or wrongly sever; do not either confuse the Three Persons into 
One, or make Three diversities of Nature. The One is praiseworthy if rightly understood; and the Three 
when rightly divided, when the division is of Persons, not of Godhead. 


XXIII. I enact this for Laymen too, and I enjoin it also upon all Priests, and upon those commissioned to 
rule. Come to the aid of the Word, all of you to whom God has given power to aid. It is a great thing to 
check murder, to punish adultery, to chastise theft; much more to establish piety by law, and to bestow 
sound doctrine. My word will not be able to do as much in fighting for the Holy Trinity as your Edict, if 
you will bridle the ill disposed, if you will help the persecuted, if you will check the slayers, and prevent 
people from being slain. I am speaking not merely of bodily but of spiritual slaughter. For all sin is the 
death of the soul. Here let my discourse end. 


XXIV. But it remains that I speak a prayer for those who are assembled. Husbands alike and wives, rulers 
and ruled, old men, and young men, and maidens, every sort of age, bear ye every loss whether of money 
or of body, but one thing alone do not endure—to lose the Godhead. I adore the Father, I adore the Son, I 
adore the Holy Ghost; or rather We adore them; I, who am speaking, before all and after all and with all, 
in the same Christ our Lord, to whom be the glory and the might for ever. Amen. 


ORATION XXXVIII 


ON THE THEOPHANY, OR BIRTHDAY OF CHRIST 


The Title of this Oration has given rise to a doubt whether it was preached on Dec. 25, 380, or on Jan. 6, 
381. The word Theophania is well known as a name for the Epiphany; which, however, according to 
Schaff, was originally a celebration both of the Nativity and the Baptism of our Lord. The two words seem 
both to have been used in the simplest sense of the Manifestation of God, and certainly were applied to 
Christmas Day. Thus Suidas, “The Epiphany is the Incarnation of the Saviour;” and Epiphanius (Haer., 53), 
“The Day of the Epiphany is the day on which Christ was born according to the flesh.” But S. Jerome 
applies the word to the Baptism of Christ; “The day of the Epiphany is still venerable; not, as some think, 
on account of His Birth in the flesh; for then He was hidden, not manifested; but it agrees with the time at 
which it was said, This is My beloved Son (In Ezech. I.). There is also a Sermon, attributed to S. 
Chrysostom, “On the Baptism of Christ,” in which it is expressly denied that the name Theophany applies 
to Christmas. The Oration itself, however, contains evidence to shew that the Festival of our Lord’s Birth 
was kept at the earlier date; for in c. 16 the Preacher says, “A little later you shall see Jesus submitting to 
be purified in the river Jordan for my purification.” And another piece of evidence occurs in the oration In 
Sancta Lumina, c. 14, “At His Birth we duly kept festival, both I the leader of the feast, and you. Now we 
are come to another action of Christ and another Mystery.” 


The Oration is thus analysed by Abbe Benoit: 


“After an exordium which is full of the enthusiasm and joy which such a subject naturally inspires the 
Orator recommends his hearers to celebrate the Festival by a pious gladness, and by hearing the Word of 
God; and not as the heathen celebrated their feasts, by profane amusements and all kinds of excess. He 
will try to satisfy their desires by speaking to them of God. God is infinite, ineffable, eternal, the Sovereign 
Good. He created the Angels in the beginning out of goodness. The fall of the Angels was followed by the 
creation of the material world. Man too fell, and God shewed His mercy even in the punishment. He used 
various means to raise him again; and at length He came Himself. Then the speaker forcibly argues 
against those who misuse the infinite condescension of the Word to contest His Godhead; he rapidly 
traces the principal features of His Life—at once human and Divine; and ends with a recommendation to 
his hearers to imitate in all things the Life of Christ, so that they may have a share in His Kingdom in 
Heaven.” 


It is considered one of the best of Gregory’s discourses. “By the grandeur of the plan,” says Benoit, “the 
elevation of the ideas, and the rich fund of doctrine, this discourse is incontestably one of S. Gregory’s 
most remarkable efforts.” 


I. Christ is born, glorify ye Him. Christ from heaven, go ye out to meet Him. Christ on earth; be ye exalted. 
Sing unto the Lord all the whole earth; and that I may join both in one word, Let the heavens rejoice, and 
let the earth be glad, for Him Who is of heaven and then of earth. Christ in the flesh, rejoice with 
trembling and with joy; with trembling because of your sins, with joy because of your hope. Christ of a 
Virgin; O ye Matrons live as Virgins, that ye may be Mothers of Christ. Who doth not worship Him That is 
from the beginning? Who doth not glorify Him That is the Last? 


II. Again the darkness is past; again Light is made; again Egypt is punished with darkness; again Israel is 
enlightened by a pillar. The people that sat in the darkness of ignorance, let it see the Great Light of full 
knowledge. Old things are passed away, behold all things are become new. The letter gives way, the Spirit 
comes to the front. The shadows flee away, the Truth comes in upon them. Melchisedec is concluded. He 
that was without Mother becomes without Father (without Mother of His former state, without Father of 
His second). The laws of nature are upset; the world above must be filled. Christ commands it, let us not 
set ourselves against Him. O clap your hands together all ye people, because unto us a Child is born, and 
a Son given unto us, Whose Government is upon His shoulder (for with the Cross it is raised up), and His 
Name is called The Angel of the Great Counsel of the Father. Let John cry, Prepare ye the way of the Lord: 
I too will cry the power of this Day. He Who is not carnal is Incarnate; the Son of God becomes the Son of 
Man, Jesus Christ the Same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever. Let the Jews be offended, let the Greeks 
deride; let heretics talk till their tongues ache. Then shall they believe, when they see Him ascending up 
into heaven; and if not then, yet when they see Him coming out of heaven and sitting as Judge. 


III. Of these on a future occasion; for the present the Festival is the Theophany or Birth-day, for it is called 
both, two titles being given to the one thing. For God was manifested to man by birth. On the one hand 
Being, and eternally Being, of the Eternal Being, above cause and word, for there was no word before The 
Word; and on the other hand for our sakes also Becoming, that He Who gives us our being might also give 
us our Well-being, or rather might restore us by His Incarnation, when we had by wickedness fallen from 
wellbeing. The name Theophany is given to it in reference to the Manifestation, and that of Birthday in 
respect of His Birth. 


IV. This is our present Festival; it is this which we are celebrating to-day, the Coming of God to Man, that 
we might go forth, or rather (for this is the more proper expression) that we might go back to God—that 


putting off the old man, we might put on the New; and that as we died in Adam, so we might live in Christ, 
being born with Christ and crucified with Him and buried with Him and rising with Him. For I must 
undergo the beautiful conversion, and as the painful succeeded the more blissful, so must the more 
blissful come out of the painful. For where sin abounded Grace did much more abound; and if a taste 
condemned us, how much more doth the Passion of Christ justify us? Therefore let us keep the Feast, not 
after the manner of a heathen festival, but after a godly sort; not after the way of the world, but ina 
fashion above the world; not as our own but as belonging to Him Who is ours, or rather as our Master’s; 
not as of weakness, but as of healing; not as of creation, but of re-creation. 


V. And how shall this be? Let us not adorn our porches, nor arrange dances, nor decorate the streets; let 
us not feast the eye, nor enchant the ear with music, nor enervate the nostrils with perfume, nor 
prostitute the taste, nor indulge the touch, those roads that are so prone to evil and entrances for sin; let 
us not be effeminate in clothing soft and flowing, whose beauty consists in its uselessness, nor with the 
glittering of gems or the sheen of gold or the tricks of colour, belying the beauty of nature, and invented 
to do despite unto the image of God; Not in rioting and drunkenness, with which are mingled, I know well, 
chambering and wantonness, since the lessons which evil teachers give are evil; or rather the harvests of 
worthless seeds are worthless. Let us not set up high beds of leaves, making tabernacles for the belly of 
what belongs to debauchery. Let us not appraise the bouquet of wines, the kickshaws of cooks, the great 
expense of unguents. Let not sea and land bring us as a gift their precious dung, for it is thus that I have 
learnt to estimate luxury; and let us not strive to outdo each other in intemperance (for to my mind every 
superfluity is intemperance, and all which is beyond absolute need),—and this while others are hungry 
and in want, who are made of the same clay and in the same manner. 


VI. Let us leave all these to the Greeks and to the pomps and festivals of the Greeks, who call by the name 
of gods beings who rejoice in the reek of sacrifices, and who consistently worship with their belly; evil 
inventors and worshippers of evil demons. But we, the Object of whose adoration is the Word, if we must 
in some way have luxury, let us seek it in word, and in the Divine Law, and in histories; especially such as 
are the origin of this Feast; that our luxury may be akin to and not far removed from Him Who hath called 
us together. Or do you desire (for to-day I am your entertainer) that I should set before you, my good 
Guests, the story of these things as abundantly and as nobly as I can, that ye may know how a foreigner 
can feed the natives of the land, and a rustic the people of the town, and one who cares not for luxury 
those who delight in it, and one who is poor and homeless those who are eminent for wealth? 


We will begin from this point; and let me ask of you who delight in such matters to cleanse your mind and 
your ears and your thoughts, since our discourse is to be of God and Divine; that when you depart, you 
may have had the enjoyment of delights that really fade not away. And this same discourse shall be at 
once both very full and very concise, that you may neither be displeased at its deficiencies, nor find it 
unpleasant through satiety. 


VII. God always was, and always is, and always will be. Or rather, God always Is. For Was and Will be are 
fragments of our time, and of changeable nature, but He is Eternal Being. And this is the Name that He 
gives to Himself when giving the Oracle to Moses in the Mount. For in Himself He sums up and contains 
all Being, having neither beginning in the past nor end in the future; like some great Sea of Being, 
limitless and unbounded, transcending all conception of time and nature, only adumbrated by the mind, 
and that very dimly and scantily .. . not by His Essentials, but by His Environment; one image being got 
from one source and another from another, and combined into some sort of presentation of the truth, 
which escapes us before we have caught it, and takes to flight before we have conceived it, blazing forth 
upon our Master-part, even when that is cleansed, as the lightning flash which will not stay its course, 
does upon our sight . . . in order as I conceive by that part of it which we can comprehend to draw us to 
itself (for that which is altogether incomprehensible is outside the bounds of hope, and not within the 
compass of endeavour), and by that part of It which we cannot comprehend to move our wonder, and as 
an object of wonder to become more an object of desire, and being desired to purify, and by purifying to 
make us like God; so that when we have thus become like Himself, God may, to use a bold expression, hold 
converse with us as Gods, being united to us, and that perhaps to the same extent as He already knows 
those who are known to Him. The Divine Nature then is boundless and hard to understand; and all that we 
can comprehend of Him is His boundlessness; even though one may conceive that because He is of a 
simple nature He is therefore either wholly incomprehensible, or perfectly comprehensible. For let us 
further enquire what is implied by “is of a simple nature.” For it is quite certain that this simplicity is not 
itself its nature, just as composition is not by itself the essence of compound beings. 


VIII. And when Infinity is considered from two points of view, beginning and end (for that which is beyond 
these and not limited by them is Infinity), when the mind looks to the depth above, not having where to 
stand, and leans upon phenomena to form an idea of God, it calls the Infinite and Unapproachable which it 
finds there by the name of Unoriginate. And when it looks into the depths below, and at the future, it calls 
Him Undying and Imperishable. And when it draws a conclusion from the whole it calls Him Eternal 
(aionios). For Eternity (haion) is neither time nor part of time; for it cannot be measured. But what time, 
measured by the course of the sun, is to us, that Eternity is to the Everlasting, namely, a sort of time-like 
movement and interval co-extensive with their existence. This, however, is all I must now say about God; 
for the present is not a suitable time, as my present subject is not the doctrine of God, but that of the 


Incarnation. But when I say God, I mean Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. For Godhead is neither diffused 
beyond these, so as to bring in a mob of gods; nor yet is it bounded by a smaller compass than these, so as 
to condemn us for a poverty-stricken conception of Deity; either Judaizing to save the Monarchia, or 
falling into heathenism by the multitude of our gods. For the evil on either side is the same, though found 
in contrary directions. This then is the Holy of Holies, which is hidden even from the Seraphim, and is 
glorified with a thrice repeated Holy, meeting in one ascription of the Title Lord and God, as one of our 
predecessors has most beautifully and loftily pointed out. 


IX. But since this movement of self-contemplation alone could not satisfy Goodness, but Good must be 
poured out and go forth beyond Itself to multiply the objects of Its beneficence, for this was essential to 
the highest Goodness, He first conceived the Heavenly and Angelic Powers. And this conception was a 
work fulfilled by His Word, and perfected by His Spirit. And so the secondary Splendours came into being, 
as the Ministers of the Primary Splendour; whether we are to conceive of them as intelligent Spirits, or as 
Fire of an immaterial and incorruptible kind, or as some other nature approaching this as near as may be. 
I should like to say that they were incapable of movement in the direction of evil, and susceptible only of 
the movement of good, as being about God, and illumined with the first rays from God—for earthly beings 
have but the second illumination; but I am obliged to stop short of saying that, and to conceive and speak 
of them only as difficult to move because of him, who for his splendour was called Lucifer, but became and 
is called Darkness through his pride; and the apostate hosts who are subject to him, creators of evil by 
their revolt against good and our inciters. 


X. Thus, then, and for these reasons, He gave being to the world of thought, as far as I can reason upon 
these matters, and estimate great things in my own poor language. Then when His first creation was in 
good order, He conceives a second world, material and visible; and this a system and compound of earth 
and sky, and all that is in the midst of them—an admirable creation indeed, when we look at the fair form 
of every part, but yet more worthy of admiration when we consider the harmony and the unison of the 
whole, and how each part fits in with every other, in fair order, and all with the whole, tending to the 
perfect completion of the world as a Unit. This was to shew that He could call into being, not only a 
Nature akin to Himself, but also one altogether alien to Himself. For akin to Deity are those natures which 
are intellectual, and only to be comprehended by mind; but all of which sense can take cognisance are 
utterly alien to It; and of these the furthest removed are all those which are entirely destitute of soul and 
of power of motion. But perhaps some one of those who are too festive and impetuous may say, What has 
all this to do with us? Spur your horse to the goal. Talk to us about the Festival, and the reasons for our 
being here to-day. Yes, this is what I am about to do, although I have begun at a somewhat previous point, 
being compelled to do so by love, and by the needs of my argument. 


XI. Mind, then, and sense, thus distinguished from each other, had remained within their own boundaries, 
and bore in themselves the magnificence of the Creator-Word, silent praisers and thrilling heralds of His 
mighty work. Not yet was there any mingling of both, nor any mixtures of these opposites, tokens of a 
greater Wisdom and Generosity in the creation of natures; nor as yet were the whole riches of Goodness 
made known. Now the Creator-Word, determining to exhibit this, and to produce a single living being out 
of both—the visible and the invisible creations, I mean—fashions Man; and taking a body from already 
existing matter, and placing in it a Breath taken from Himself which the Word knew to be an intelligent 
soul and the Image of God, as a sort of second world. He placed him, great in littleness on the earth; a 
new Angel, a mingled worshipper, fully initiated into the visible creation, but only partially into the 
intellectual; King of all upon earth, but subject to the King above; earthly and heavenly; temporal and yet 
immortal; visible and yet intellectual; half-way between greatness and lowliness; in one person combining 
spirit and flesh; spirit, because of the favour bestowed on him; flesh, because of the height to which he 
had been raised; the one that he might continue to live and praise his Benefactor, the other that he might 
suffer, and by suffering be put in remembrance, and corrected if he became proud of his greatness. A 
living creature trained here, and then moved elsewhere; and, to complete the mystery, deified by its 
inclination to God. For to this, I think, tends that Light of Truth which we here possess but in measure, 
that we should both see and experience the Splendour of God, which is worthy of Him Who made us, and 
will remake us again after a loftier fashion. 


XII. This being He placed in Paradise, whatever the Paradise may have been, having honoured him with 
the gift of Free Will (in order that God might belong to him as the result of his choice, no less than to Him 
who had implanted the seeds of it), to till the immortal plants, by which is meant perhaps the Divine 
Conceptions, both the simpler and the more perfect; naked in his simplicity and inartificial life, and 
without any covering or screen; for it was fitting that he who was from the beginning should be such. Also 
He gave him a Law, as a material for his Free Will to act upon. This Law was a Commandment as to what 
plants he might partake of, and which one he might not touch. This latter was the Tree of Knowledge; not, 
however, because it was evil from the beginning when planted; nor was it forbidden because God grudged 
it tous... Let not the enemies of God wag their tongues in that direction, or imitate the Serpent... But 
it would have been good if partaken of at the proper time, for the tree was, according to my theory, 
Contemplation, upon which it is only safe for those who have reached maturity of habit to enter; but which 
is not good for those who are still somewhat simple and greedy in their habit; just as solid food is not good 
for those who are yet tender, and have need of milk. But when through the Devil’s malice and the woman's 
caprice, to which she succumbed as the more tender, and which she brought to bear upon the man, as she 


was the more apt to persuade, alas for my weakness! (for that of my first father was mine), he forgot the 
Commandment which had been given to him; he yielded to the baleful fruit; and for his sin he was 
banished, at once from the Tree of Life, and from Paradise, and from God; and put on the coats of skins . . 
. that is, perhaps, the coarser flesh, both mortal and contradictory. This was the first thing that he learnt— 
his own shame; and he hid himself from God. Yet here too he makes a gain, namely death, and the cutting 
off of sin, in order that evil may not be immortal. Thus his punishment is changed into a mercy; for it is in 
mercy, I am persuaded, that God inflicts punishment. 


XIII. And having been first chastened by many means (because his sins were many, whose root of evil 
sprang up through divers causes and at sundry times), by word, by law, by prophets, by benefits, by 
threats, by plagues, by waters, by fires, by wars, by victories, by defeats, by signs in heaven and signs in 
the air and in the earth and in the sea, by unexpected changes of men, of cities, of nations (the object of 
which was the destruction of wickedness), at last he needed a stronger remedy, for his diseases were 
growing worse; mutual slaughters, adulteries, perjuries, unnatural crimes, and that first and last of all 
evils, idolatry and the transfer of worship from the Creator to the Creatures. As these required a greater 
aid, so also they obtained a greater. And that was that the Word of God Himself—Who is before all worlds, 
the Invisible, the Incomprehensible, the Bodiless, Beginning of Beginning, the Light of Light, the Source 
of Life and Immortality, the Image of the Archetypal Beauty, the immovable Seal, the unchangeable Image, 
the Father’s Definition and Word, came to His own Image, and took on Him flesh for the sake of our flesh, 
and mingled Himself with an intelligent soul for my soul’s sake, purifying like by like; and in all points 
except sin was made man. Conceived by the Virgin, who first in body and soul was purified by the Holy 
Ghost (for it was needful both that Childbearing should be honoured, and that Virginity should receive a 
higher honour), He came forth then as God with that which He had assumed, One Person in two Natures, 
Flesh and Spirit, of which the latter deified the former. O new commingling; O strange conjunction; the 
Self-Existent comes into being, the Uncreate is created, That which cannot be contained is contained, by 
the intervention of an intellectual soul, mediating between the Deity and the corporeity of the flesh. And 
He Who gives riches becomes poor, for He assumes the poverty of my flesh, that I may assume the 
richness of His Godhead. He that is full empties Himself, for He empties Himself of His glory for a short 
while, that I may have a share in His Fulness. What is the riches of His Goodness? What is this mystery 
that is around me? I had a share in the image; I did not keep it; He partakes of my flesh that He may both 
save the image and make the flesh immortal. He communicates a second Communion far more marvellous 
than the first, inasmuch as then He imparted the better Nature, whereas now Himself partakes of the 
worse. This is more godlike than the former action, this is loftier in the eyes of all men of understanding. 


XIV. To this what have those cavillers to say, those bitter reasoners about Godhead, those detractors of all 
that is praiseworthy, those darkeners of light, uncultured in respect of wisdom, for whom Christ died in 
vain, those unthankful creatures, the work of the Evil One? Do you turn this benefit into a reproach to 
God? Wilt thou deem Him little on this account, that He humbled Himself for thee; because the Good 
Shepherd, He who lays down His life for His sheep, came to seek for that which had strayed upon the 
mountains and the hills, on which thou wast then sacrificing, and found the wanderer; and having found 
it, took it upon His shoulders—on which He also took the Wood of the Cross; and having taken it, brought 
it back to the higher life; and having carried it back, numbered it amongst those who had never strayed. 
Because He lighted a candle—His own Flesh—and swept the house, cleansing the world from sin; and 
sought the piece of money, the Royal Image that was covered up by passions. And He calls together His 
Angel friends on the finding of the coin, and makes them sharers in His joy, whom He had made to share 
also the secret of the Incarnation? Because on the candle of the Forerunner there follows the light that 
exceeds in brightness; and to the Voice the Word succeeds; and to the Bridegroom’s friend the 
Bridegroom; to him that prepared for the Lord a peculiar people, cleansing them by water in preparation 
for the Spirit? Dost thou reproach God with all this? Dost thou on this account deem Him lessened, 
because He girds Himself with a towel and washes His disciples’ feet, and shows that humiliation is the 
best road to exaltation? Because for the soul that was bent to the ground He humbles Himself, that He 
may raise up with Himself the soul that was tottering to a fall under a weight of sin? Why dost thou not 
also charge upon Him as a crime the fact that He eats with Publicans and at Publicans’ tables, and that 
He makes disciples of Publicans, that He too may gain somewhat .. . and what? .. . the salvation of 
sinners. If so, we must blame the physician for stooping over sufferings, and enduring evil odours that he 
may give health to the sick; or one who as the Law commands bent down into a ditch to save a beast that 
had fallen into it. 


XV. He was sent, but as man, for He was of a twofold Nature; for He was wearied, and hungered, and was 
thirsty, and was in an agony, and shed tears, according to the nature of a corporeal being. And if the 
expression be also used of Him as God, the meaning is that the Father’s good pleasure is to be considered 
a Mission, for to this He refers all that concerns Himself; both that He may honour the Eternal Principle, 
and because He will not be taken to be an antagonistic God. And whereas it is written both that He was 
betrayed, and also that He gave Himself up and that He was raised up by the Father, and taken up into 
heaven; and on the other hand, that He raised Himself and went up; the former statement of each pair 
refers to the good pleasure of the Father, the latter to His own Power. Are you then to be allowed to dwell 
upon all that humiliates Him, while passing over all that exalts Him, and to count on your side the fact 
that He suffered, but to leave out of the account the fact that it was of His own will? See what even now 
the Word has to suffer. By one set He is honoured as God, but is confused with the Father, by another He 


is dishonoured as mere flesh and severed from the Godhead. With which of them will He be most angry, or 
rather, which shall He forgive, those who injuriously confound Him or those who divide Him? For the 
former ought to have distinguished, and the latter to have united Him; the one in number, the other in 
Godhead. Stumblest Thou at His flesh? So did the Jews. Or dost thou call Him a Samaritan, and... I will 
not say the rest. Dost thou disbelieve in His Godhead? This did not even the demons, O thou who art less 
believing than demons and more stupid than Jews. Those did perceive that the name of Son implies 
equality of rank; these did know that He who drove them out was God, for they were convinced of it by 
their own experience. But you will admit neither the equality nor the Godhead. It would have been better 
for you to have been either a Jew or a demoniac (if I may utter an absurdity), than in uncircumcision and 
in sound health to be so wicked and ungodly in your attitude of mind. 


XVI. A little later on you will see Jesus submitting to be purified in the River Jordan for my Purification, or 
rather, sanctifying the waters by His Purification (for indeed He had no need of purification Who taketh 
away the sin of the world) and the heavens cleft asunder, and witness borne to him by the Spirit That is of 
one nature with Him; you shall see Him tempted and conquering and served by Angels, and healing every 
sickness and every disease, and giving life to the dead (O that He would give life to you who are dead 
because of your heresy), and driving out demons, sometimes Himself, sometimes by his disciples; and 
feeding vast multitudes with a few loaves; and walking dryshod upon seas; and being betrayed and 
crucified, and crucifying with Himself my sin; offered as a Lamb, and offering as a Priest; as a Man buried 
in the grave, and as God rising again; and then ascending, and to come again in His own glory. Why what 
a multitude of high festivals there are in each of the mysteries of the Christ; all of which have one 
completion, namely, my perfection and return to the first condition of Adam. 


XVII. Now then I pray you accept His Conception, and leap before Him; if not like John from the womb, 
yet like David, because of the resting of the Ark. Revere the enrolment on account of which thou wast 
written in heaven, and adore the Birth by which thou wast loosed from the chains of thy birth, and honour 
little Bethlehem, which hath led thee back to Paradise; and worship the manger through which thou, 
being without sense, wast fed by the Word. Know as Isaiah bids thee, thine Owner, like the ox, and like the 
ass thy Master’s crib; if thou be one of those who are pure and lawful food, and who chew the cud of the 
word and are fit for sacrifice. Or if thou art one of those who are as yet unclean and uneatable and unfit 
for sacrifice, and of the gentile portion, run with the Star, and bear thy Gifts with the Magi, gold and 
frankincense and myrrh, as to a King, and to God, and to One Who is dead for thee. With Shepherds 
glorify Him; with Angels join in chorus; with Archangels sing hymns. Let this Festival be common to the 
powers in heaven and to the powers upon earth. For I am persuaded that the Heavenly Hosts join in our 
exultation and keep high Festival with us to-day . . . because they love men, and they love God just like 
those whom David introduces after the Passion ascending with Christ and coming to meet Him, and 
bidding one another to lift up the gates. 


XVIII. One thing connected with the Birth of Christ I would have you hate. . . the murder of the infants by 
Herod. Or rather you must venerate this too, the Sacrifice of the same age as Christ, slain before the 
Offering of the New Victim. If He flees into Egypt, joyfully become a companion of His exile. It is a grand 
thing to share the exile of the persecuted Christ. If He tarry long in Egypt, call Him out of Egypt by a 
reverent worship of Him there. Travel without fault through every stage and faculty of the Life of Christ. 
Be purified; be circumcised; strip off the veil which has covered thee from thy birth. After this teach in the 
Temple, and drive out the sacrilegious traders. Submit to be stoned if need be, for well I wot thou shalt be 
hidden from those who cast the stones; thou shalt escape even through the midst of them, like God. If 
thou be brought before Herod, answer not for the most part. He will respect thy silence more than most 
people’s long speeches. If thou be scourged, ask for what they leave out. Taste gall for the taste’s sake; 
drink vinegar; seek for spittings; accept blows, be crowned with thorns, that is, with the hardness of the 
godly life; put on the purple robe, take the reed in hand, and receive mock worship from those who mock 
at the truth; lastly, be crucified with Him, and share His Death and Burial gladly, that thou mayest rise 
with Him, and be glorified with Him and reign with Him. Look at and be looked at by the Great God, Who 
in Trinity is worshipped and glorified, and Whom we declare to be now set forth as clearly before you as 
the chains of our flesh allow, in Jesus Christ our Lord, to Whom be the glory for ever. Amen. 


ORATION XXXIXx 
ORATION ON THE HOLY LIGHTS 


The Oration on the Holy Lights was preached on the Festival of the Epiphany 381, and was followed the 
next day by that on Baptism. In the Eastern Church this Festival is regarded as more particularly the 
commemoration of our Lord’s Baptism, and is accordingly one of the great days for the solemn 
ministration of the Sacrament. It is generally called Theophania, and the Gospel in the Liturgy is S. 
Matthew iii. 13-17. The Sunday in the Octave is called meta ta phota (After The Lights), pointing to a time 
when the Feast was known as the “Holy Lights,” as seems to have been the case in S. Gregory’s day. This 
name is derived from Baptism, which was often in ancient days called Illumination, in reference to which 
name (derived from the spiritual grace of the Sacrament) lighted torches or candles were carried by the 
neophytes. It would appear that the solemnites of the Festival lasted two days, of which the second was 
devoted to the solemn conferring of the Sacrament. Accordingly we find two Orations belonging to the 


Festival. In the first, delivered on the Day itself he dwells more especially on the Feast and the Mystery of 
our Lord’s Baptism therein commemorated; and proceeds to speak of the different kinds of Baptism, of 
which he enumerates Five, viz.:— 


1. The figurative Baptism of Israel by Moses in the cloud and in the Sea. 

2. The preparatory Baptism of repentance ministered by S. John the Baptist. 
3. The spiritual Baptism of water and the Holy Ghost given us by our Lord. 
4. The glorious Baptism of Martyrdom. 

5. The painful Baptism of Penance. 


In speaking of this last he takes occasion to refute the extreme rigorism of the followers of Novatus, who 
denied absolution to certain classes of sins committed after Baptism. 


In the second Oration, delivered next day, he dwells on the Sacrament of Baptism and its spiritual effects; 
and takes occasion to reprove the then still prevalent practice of deferring Baptism till the near approach 
of death. He likewise dwells on the truth that the validity and spiritual effect of the Sacrament is wholly 
independent of the rank or worthiness of the Priest who may minister it; and he concludes with a sketch 
of the obligations which its reception involves, with a very valuable exposition of the Creed, and of the 
Ceremonies which accompanied the administration of the Sacrament. 


I. Again My Jesus, and again a mystery; not deceitful nor disorderly, nor belonging to Greek error or 
drunkenness (for so I call their solemnities, and so I think will every man of sound sense); but a mystery 
lofty and divine, and allied to the Glory above. For the Holy Day of the Lights, to which we have come, and 
which we are celebrating to-day, has for its origin the Baptism of my Christ, the True Light That lighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world, and effecteth my purification, and assists that light which we 
received from the beginning from Him from above, but which we darkened and confused by sin. 


II. Therefore listen to the Voice of God, which sounds so exceeding clearly to me, who am both disciple 
and master of these mysteries, as would to God it may sound to you; I Am The Light Of The World. 
Therefore approach ye to Him and be enlightened, and let not your faces be ashamed, being signed with 
the true Light. It is a season of new birth, let us be born again. It is a time of reformation, let us receive 
again the first Adam. Let us not remain what we are, but let us become what we once were. The Light 
Shineth In Darkness, in this life and in the flesh, and is chased by the darkness, but is not overtaken by it: 
—I mean the adverse power leaping up in its shamelessness against the visible Adam, but encountering 
God and being defeated;—in order that we, putting away the darkness, may draw near to the Light, and 
may then become perfect Light, the children of perfect Light. See the grace of this Day; see the power of 
this mystery. Are you not lifted up from the earth? Are you not clearly placed on high, being exalted by our 
voice and meditation? and you will be placed much higher when the Word shall have prospered the course 
of my words. 


Ill. Is there any such among the shadowy purifications of the Law, aiding as it did with temporary 
sprinklings, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean; or do the gentiles celebrate any such thing 
in their mysteries, every ceremony and mystery of which to me is nonsense, and a dark invention of 
demons, and a figment of an unhappy mind, aided by time, and hidden by fable? For what they worship as 
true, they veil as mythical. But if these things are true, they ought not to be called myths, but to be proved 
not to be shameful; and if they are false, they ought not to be objects of wonder; nor ought people so 
inconsiderately to hold the most contrary opinions about the same thing, as if they were playing in the 
market-place with boys or really ill-disposed men, not engaged in discussion with men of sense, and 
worshippers of the Word, though despisers of this artificial plausibility. 


IV. We are not concerned in these mysteries with birth of Zeus and thefts of the Cretan Tyrant (though the 
Greeks may be displeased at such a title for him), nor with the name of Curetes, and the armed dances, 
which were to hide the wailings of a weeping god, that he might escape from his father’s hate. For indeed 
it would be a strange thing that he who was swallowed as a stone should be made to weep as a child. Nor 
are we concerned with Phrygian mutilations and flutes and Corybantes, and all the ravings of men 
concerning Rhea, consecrating people to the mother of the gods, and being initiated into such ceremonies 
as befit the mother of such gods as these. Nor have we any carrying away of the Maiden, nor wandering 
of Demeter, nor her intimacy with Celei and Triptolemi and Dragons; nor her doings and sufferings . . . for 
I am ashamed to bring into daylight that ceremony of the night, and to make a sacred mystery of 
obscenity. Eleusis knows these things, and so do those who are eyewitnesses of what is there guarded by 
silence, and well worthy of it. Nor is our commemoration one of Dionysus, and the thigh that travailed 
with an incomplete birth, as before a head had travailed with another; nor of the hermaphrodite god, nor 
a chorus of the drunken and enervated host; nor of the folly of the Thebans which honours him; nor the 
thunderbolt of Semele which they adore. Nor is it the harlot mysteries of Aphrodite, who, as they 
themselves admit, was basely born and basely honoured; nor have we here Phalli and Ithyphalli, shameful 
both in form and action; nor Taurian massacres of strangers; nor blood of Laconian youths shed upon the 


their wealth. In Psalm xlviii. He also turns off our care from these and says: “Be not thou afraid when one 
is made rich, and when his glory is increased: for when he shall die, he shall carry nothing away; nor shall 
his glory descend along with him.” So also in Psalm lxi.: “Do not desire riches; and if they do yield you 
their lustre, do not set your heart upon them.” Lastly, this very same woe is pronounced of old by Amos 
against the rich, who also abounded in delights. “Woe unto them,” says he, “who sleep upon beds of ivory, 
and deliciously stretch themselves upon their couches; who eat the kids from the flocks of the goats, and 
sucking calves from the flocks of the heifers, while they chant to the sound of the viol; as if they thought 
they should continue long, and were not fleeting; who drink their refined wines, and anoint themselves 
with the costliest ointments.” Therefore, even if I could do nothing else than show that the Creator 
dissuades men from riches, without at the same time first condemning the rich, in the very same terms in 
which Christ also did, no one could doubt that, from the same authority, there was added a commination 
against the rich in that woe of Christ, from whom also had first proceeded the dissuasion against the 
material sin of these persons, that is, their riches. For such commination is the necessary sequel to such a 
dissuasive. He inflicts a woe also on “the full, because they shall hunger; on those too which laugh now, 
because they shall mourn.” To these will correspond these opposites which occur, as we have seen above, 
in the benedictions of the Creator: “Behold, my servants shall be full, but ye shall be hungry”—even 
because ye have been filled; “behold, my servants shall rejoice, but ye shall be ashamed”—even ye who 
shall mourn, who now are laughing. For as it is written in the psalm, “They who sow in tears shall reap in 
joy,” so does it run in the Gospel: They who sow in laughter, that is, in joy, shall reap in tears. These 
principles did the Creator lay down of old; and Christ has renewed them, by simply bringing them into 
prominent view, not by making any change in them. “Woe unto you, when all men shall speak well of you! 
for so did their fathers to the false prophets.” With equal stress does the Creator, by His prophet Isaiah, 
censure those who seek after human flattery and praise: “O my people, they who call you happy mislead 
you, and disturb the paths of your feet.” In another passage He forbids all implicit trust in man, and 
likewise in the applause of man; as by the prophet Jeremiah: “Cursed be the man that trusteth in man.” 
Whereas in Psalm cxvii. it is said: “It is better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in man; it is 
better to trust in the Lord than to place hope in princes.” Thus everything which is caught at by men is 
adjured by the Creator, down to their good words. It is as much His property to condemn the praise and 
flattering words bestowed on the false prophets by their fathers, as to condemn their vexatious and 
persecuting treatment of the (true) prophets. As the injuries suffered by the prophets could not be 
imputed to their own God, so the applause bestowed on the false prophets could not have been 
displeasing to any other god but the God of the true prophets. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE PRECEPT OF LOVING ONE’S ENEMIES. IT IS AS MUCH TAUGHT IN THE CREATOR’S SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT AS IN CHRIST’S SERMON. THE LEX TALIONIS OF MOSES ADMIRABLY EXPLAINED IN CONSISTENCY 
WITH THE KINDNESS AND LOVE WHICH JESUS CHRIST CAME TO PROCLAIM AND ENFORCE IN BEHALF OF THE 
CREATOR. SUNDRY PRECEPTS OF CHARITY EXPLAINED 


“But I say unto you which hear” (displaying here that old injunction, of the Creator: “Speak to the ears of 
those who lend them to you” ), “Love your enemies, and bless those which hate you, and pray for them 
which calumniate you.” These commands the Creator included in one precept by His prophet Isaiah: “Say, 
Ye are our brethren, to those who hate you.” For if they who are our enemies, and hate us, and speak evil 
of us, and calumniate us, are to be called our brethren, surely He did in effect bid us bless them that hate 
us, and pray for them who calumniate us, when He instructed us to reckon them as brethren. Well, but 
Christ plainly teaches a new kind of patience, when He actually prohibits the reprisals which the Creator 
permitted in requiring “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” and bids us, on the contrary, “to him 
who smiteth us on the one cheek, to offer the other also, and to give up our coat to him that taketh away 
our cloak.” No doubt these are supplementary additions by Christ, but they are quite in keeping with the 
teaching of the Creator. And therefore this question must at once be determined, Whether the discipline 
of patience be enjoined by the Creator? When by Zechariah He commanded, “Let none of you imagine evil 
against his brother,” He did not expressly include his neighbour; but then in another passage He says, 
“Let none of you imagine evil in your hearts against his neighbour.” He who counselled that an injury 
should be forgotten, was still more likely to counsel the patient endurance of it. But then, when He said, 
“Vengeance is mine, and I will repay,” He thereby teaches that patience calmly waits for the infliction of 
vengeance. Therefore, inasmuch as it is incredible that the same (God) should seem to require “a tooth for 
a tooth and an eye for an eye,” in return for an injury, who forbids not only all reprisals, but even a 
revengeful thought or recollection of an injury, in so far does it become plain to us in what sense He 
required “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,”—not, indeed, for the purpose of permitting the 
repetition of the injury by retaliating it, which it virtually prohibited when it forbade vengeance; but for 
the purpose of restraining the injury in the first instance, which it had forbidden on pain of retaliation or 
reciprocity; so that every man, in view of the permission to inflict a second (or retaliatory) injury, might 
abstain from the commission of the first (or provocative) wrong. For He knows how much more easy it is 
to repress violence by the prospect of retaliation, than by the promise of (indefinite) vengeance. Both 
results, however, it was necessary to provide, in consideration of the nature and the faith of men, that the 
man who believed in God might expect vengeance from God, while he who had no faith (to restrain him) 
might fear the laws which prescribed retaliation. This purpose of the law, which it was difficult to 
understand, Christ, as the Lord of the Sabbath and of the law, and of all the dispensations of the Father, 


altars, as they scourged themselves with the whips; and in this case alone use their courage badly, who 
honour a goddess, and her a virgin. For these same people both honour effeminacy, and worship boldness. 


V. And where will you place the butchery of Pelops, which feasted hungry gods, that bitter and inhuman 
hospitality? Where the horrible and dark spectres of Hecate, and the underground puerilities and 
sorceries of Trophonius, or the babblings of the Dodonaean Oak, or the trickeries of the Delphian tripod, 
or the prophetic draught of Castalia, which could prophesy anything, except their own being brought to 
silence? Nor is it the sacrificial art of Magi, and their entrail forebodings, nor the Chaldaean astronomy 
and horoscopes, comparing our lives with the movements of the heavenly bodies, which cannot know even 
what they are themselves, or shall be. Nor are these Thracian orgies, from which the word Worship 
(threskeia) is said to be derived; nor rites and mysteries of Orpheus, whom the Greeks admired so much 
for his wisdom that they devised for him a lyre which draws all things by its music. Nor the tortures of 
Mithras which it is just that those who can endure to be initiated into such things should suffer; nor the 
manglings of Osiris, another calamity honoured by the Egyptians; nor the ill-fortunes of Isis and the goats 
more venerable than the Mendesians, and the stall of Apis, the calf that luxuriated in the folly of the 
Memphites, nor all those honours with which they outrage the Nile, while themselves proclaiming it in 
song to be the Giver of fruits and corn, and the measurer of happiness by its cubits. 


VI. I pass over the honours they pay to reptiles, and their worship of vile things, each of which has its 
peculiar cultus and festival, and all share in a common devilishness; so that, if they were absolutely bound 
to be ungodly, and to fall away from honouring God, and to be led astray to idols and works of art and 
things made with hands, men of sense could not imprecate anything worse upon themselves than that 
they might worship just such things, and honour them in just such a way; that, as Paul says, they might 
receive in themselves that recompense of their error which was meet, in the very objects of their worship; 
not so much honouring them as suffering dishonour by them; abominable because of their error, and yet 
more abominable from the vileness of the objects of their adoration and worship; so that they should be 
even more without understanding than the objects of their worship; being as excessively foolish as the 
latter are vile. 


VII. Well, let these things be the amusement of the children of the Greeks and of the demons to whom 
their folly is due, who turn aside the honour of God to themselves, and divide men in various ways in 
pursuit of shameful thoughts and fancies, ever since they drove us away from the Tree of Life, by means 
of the Tree of Knowledge unseasonably and improperly imparted to us, and then assailed us as now 
weaker than before; carrying clean away the mind, which is the ruling power in us, and opening a door to 
the passions. For, being of a nature envious and man-hating, or rather having become so by their own 
wickedness, they could neither endure that we who were below should attain to that which is above, 
having themselves fallen from above upon the earth; nor that such a change in their glory and their first 
natures should have taken place. This is the meaning of their persecution of the creature. For this God’s 
Image was outraged; and as we did not like to keep the Commandments, we were given over to the 
independence of our error. And as we erred we were disgraced by the objects of our worship. For there 
was not only this calamity, that we who were made for good works to the glory and praise of our Maker, 
and to imitate God as far as might be, were turned into a den of all sorts of passions, which cruelly devour 
and consume the inner man; but there was this further evil, that man actually made gods the advocates of 
his passions, so that sin might be reckoned not only irresponsible, but even divine, taking refuge in the 
objects of his worship as his apology. 


VIII. But since to us grace has been given to flee from superstitious error and to be joined to the truth and 
to serve the living and true God, and to rise above creation, passing by all that is subject to time and to 
first motion; let us look at and reason upon God and things divine in a manner corresponding to this Grace 
given us. But let us begin our discussion of them from the most fitting point. And the most fitting is, as 
Solomon laid down for us; us; The beginning of wisdom, he says, is to get wisdom. And what this is he tells 
us; the beginning of wisdom is fear. For we must not begin with contemplation and leave off with fear (for 
an unbridled contemplation would perhaps push us over a precipice), but we must be grounded and 
purified and so to say made light by fear, and thus be raised to the height. For where fear is there is 
keeping of commandments; and where there is keeping of commandments there is purifying of the flesh, 
that cloud which covers the soul and suffers it not to see the Divine Ray. And where there is purifying 
there is Hlumination; and Illumination is the satisfying of desire to those who long for the greatest things, 
or the Greatest Thing, or That Which surpasses all greatness. 


IX. Wherefore we must purify ourselves first, and then approach this converse with the Pure; unless we 
would have the same experience as Israel, who could not endure the glory of the face of Moses, and 
therefore asked for a veil; or else would feel and say with Manoah “We are undone O wife, we have seen 
God,” although it was God only in his fancy; or like Peter would send Jesus out of the boat, as being 
ourselves unworthy of such a visit; and when I say Peter, I am speaking of the man who walked upon the 
waves; or like Paul would be stricken in eyes, as he was before he was cleansed from the guilt of his 
persecution, when he conversed with Him Whom he was persecuting—or rather with a short flash of That 
great Light; or like the Centurion would seek for healing, but would not, through a praiseworthy fear, 
receive the Healer into his house. Let each one of us also speak so, as long as he is still uncleansed, and is 
a Centurion still, commanding many in wickedness, and serving in the army of Caesar, the World-ruler of 


those who are being dragged down; “I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof.” But when 
he shall have looked upon Jesus, though he be little of stature like Zaccheus of old, and climb up on the 
top of the sycamore tree by mortifying his members which are upon the earth, and having risen above the 
body of humiliation, then he shall receive the Word, and it shall be said to him, This day is salvation come 
to this house. Then let him lay hold on the salvation, and bring forth fruit more perfectly, scattering and 
pouring forth rightly that which as a publican he wrongly gathered. 


X. For the same Word is on the one hand terrible through its nature to those who are unworthy, and on the 
other through its loving kindness can be received by those who are thus prepared, who have driven out 
the unclean and worldly spirit from their souls, and have swept and adorned their own souls by self- 
examination, and have not left them idle or without employment, so as again to be occupied with greater 
armament by the seven spirits of wickedness . . . the same number as are reckoned of virtue (for that 
which is hardest to fight against calls for the sternest efforts) . . . but besides fleeing from evil, practise 
virtue, making Christ entirely, or at any rate to the greatest extent possible, to dwell within them, so that 
the power of evil cannot meet with any empty place to fill it again with himself, and make the last state of 
that man worse than the first, by the greater energy of his assault, and the greater strength and 
impregnability of the fortress. But when, having guarded our soul with every care, and having appointed 
goings up in our heart, and broken up our fallow ground, and sown unto righteousness, as David and 
Solomon and Jeremiah bid us, let us enlighten ourselves with the light of knowledge, and then let us speak 
of the Wisdom of God that hath been hid in a mystery, and enlighten others. Meanwhile let us purify 
ourselves, and receive the elementary initiation of the Word, that we may do ourselves the utmost good, 
making ourselves godlike, and receiving the Word at His coming; and not only so, but holding Him fast 
and shewing Him to others. 


XI. And now, having purified the theatre by what has been said, let us discourse a little about the Festival, 
and join in celebrating this Feast with festal and pious souls. And, since the chief point of the Festival is 
the remembrance of God, let us call God to mind. For I think that the sound of those who keep Festival 
There, where is the dwelling of all the Blissful, is nothing else than this, the hymns and praises of God, 
sung by all who are counted worthy of that City. Let none be astonished if what I have to say contains 
some things that I have said before; for not only will I utter the same words, but I shall speak of the same 
subjects, trembling both in tongue and mind and thought when I speak of God for you too, that you may 
share this laudable and blessed feeling. And when I speak of God you must be illumined at once by one 
flash of light and by three. Three in Individualities or Hypostases, if any prefer so to call them, or persons, 
for we will not quarrel about names so long as the syllables amount to the same meaning; but One in 
respect of the Substance—that is, the Godhead. For they are divided without division, if I may so say; and 
they are united in division. For the Godhead is one in three, and the three are one, in whom the Godhead 
is, or to speak more accurately, Who are the Godhead. Excesses and defects we will omit, neither making 
the Unity a confusion, nor the division a separation. We would keep equally far from the confusion of 
Sabellius and from the division of Arius, which are evils diametrically opposed, yet equal in their 
wickedness. For what need is there heretically to fuse God together, or to cut Him up into inequality? 


XII. For to us there is but One God, the Father, of Whom are all things, and One Lord Jesus Christ, by 
Whom are all things; and One Holy Ghost, in Whom are all things; yet these words, of, by, in, whom, do 
not denote a difference of nature (for if this were the case, the three prepositions, or the order of the 
three names would never be altered), but they characterize the personalities of a nature which is one and 
unconfused. And this is proved by the fact that They are again collected into one, if you will read—not 
carelessly—this other passage of the same Apostle, “Of Him and through Him and to Him are all things; to 
Him be glory forever, Amen.” The Father is Father, and is Unoriginate, for He is of no one; the Son is Son, 
and is not unoriginate, for He is of the Father. But if you take the word Origin in a temporal sense, He too 
is Unoriginate, for He is the Maker of Time, and is not subject to Time. The Holy Ghost is truly Spirit, 
coming forth from the Father indeed, but not after the manner of the Son, for it is not by Generation but 
by Procession (since I must coin a word for the sake of clearness ); for neither did the Father cease to be 
Unbegotten because of His begetting something, nor the Son to be begotten because He is of the 
Unbegotten (how could that be?), nor is the Spirit changed into Father or Son because He proceeds, or 
because He is God—though the ungodly do not believe it. For Personality is unchangeable; else how could 
Personality remain, if it were changeable, and could be removed from one to another? But they who make 
“Unbegotten” and “Begotten” natures of equivocal gods would perhaps make Adam and Seth differ in 
nature, since the former was not born of flesh (for he was created), but the latter was born of Adam and 
Eve. There is then One God in Three, and These Three are One, as we have said. 


XIII. Since then these things are so, or rather since This is so; and His Adoration ought not to be rendered 
only by Beings above, but there ought to be also worshippers on earth, that all things may be filled with 
the glory of God (forasmuch as they are filled with God Himself); therefore man was created and honored 
with the hand and Image of God. But to despise man, when by the envy of the Devil and the bitter taste of 
sin he was pitiably severed from God his Maker—this was not in the Nature of God. What then was done, 
and what is the great Mystery that concerns us? An innovation is made upon nature, and God is made 
Man. “He that rideth upon the Heaven of Heavens in the East” of His own glory and Majesty, is glorified in 
the West of our meanness and lowliness. And the Son of God deigns to become and to be called Son of 
Man; not changing what He was (for It is unchangeable); but assuming what He was not (for He is full of 


love to man), that the Incomprehensible might be comprehended, conversing with us through the 
mediation of the Flesh as through a veil; since it was not possible for that nature which is subject to birth 
and decay to endure His unveiled Godhead. Therefore the Unmingled is mingled; and not only is God 
mingled with birth and Spirit with flesh, and the Eternal with time, and the Uncircumscribed with 
measure; but also Generation with Virginity, and dishonour with Him who is higher than all honour; He 
who is impassible with Suffering, and the Immortal with the corruptible. For since that Deceiver thought 
that he was unconquerable in his malice, after he had cheated us with the hope of becoming gods, he was 
himself cheated by God’s assumption of our nature; so that in attacking Adam as he thought, he should 
really meet with God, and thus the new Adam should save the old, and the condemnation of the flesh 
should be abolished, death being slain by flesh. 


XIV. At His birth we duly kept Festival, both I, the leader of the Feast, and you, and all that is in the world 
and above the world. With the Star we ran, and with the Magi we worshipped, and with the Shepherds we 
were illuminated, and with the Angels we glorified Him, and with Simeon we took Him up in our arms, 
and with Anna the aged and chaste we made our responsive confession. And thanks be to Him who came 
to His own in the guise of a stranger, because He glorified the stranger. Now, we come to another action 
of Christ, and another mystery. I cannot restrain my pleasure; I am rapt into God. Almost like John I 
proclaim good tidings; for though I be not a Forerunner, yet am I from the desert. Christ is illumined, let 
us shine forth with Him. Christ is baptized, let us descend with Him that we may also ascend with Him. 
Jesus is baptized; but we must attentively consider not only this but also some other points. Who is He, 
and by whom is He baptized, and at what time? He is the All-pure; and He is baptized by John; and the 
time is the beginning of His miracles. What are we to learn and to be taught by this? To purify ourselves 
first; to be lowly minded; and to preach only in maturity both of spiritual and bodily stature. The first has 
a word especially for those who rush to Baptism off hand, and without due preparation, or providing for 
the stability of the Baptismal Grace by the disposition of their minds to good. For since Grace contains 
remission of the past (for it is a grace), it is on that account more worthy of reverence, that we return not 
to the same vomit again. The second speaks to those who rebel against the Stewards of this Mystery, if 
they are their superiors in rank. The third is for those who are confident in their youth, and think that any 
time is the right one to teach or to preside. Jesus is purified, and dost thou despise purification? .. . and 
by John, and dost thou rise up against thy herald? . . . and at thirty years of age, and dost thou before thy 
beard has grown presume to teach the aged, or believe that thou teachest them, though thou be not 
reverend on account of thine age, or even perhaps for thy character? But here it may be said, Daniel, and 
this or that other, were judges in their youth, and examples are on your tongues; for every wrongdoer is 
prepared to defend himself. But I reply that that which is rare is not the law of the Church. For one 
swallow does not make a summer, nor one line a geometrician, nor one voyage a Sailor. 


XV. But John baptizes, Jesus comes to Him . . . perhaps to sanctify the Baptist himself, but certainly to 
bury the whole of the old Adam in the water; and before this and for the sake of this, to sanctify Jordan; 
for as He is Spirit and Flesh, so He consecrates us by Spirit and water. John will not receive Him; Jesus 
contends. “I have need to be baptized of Thee” says the Voice to the Word, the Friend to the Bridegroom; 
he that is above all among them that are born of women, to Him Who is the Firstborn of every creature; 
he that leaped in the womb, to Him Who was adored in the womb; he who was and is to be the Forerunner 
to Him Who was and is to be manifested. “I have need to be baptized of Thee;” add to this “and for Thee;” 
for he knew that he would be baptized by Martyrdom, or, like Peter, that he would be cleansed not only as 
to his feet. “And comest Thou to me?” This also was prophetic; for he knew that after Herod would come 
the madness of Pilate, and so that when he had gone before Christ would follow him. But what saith 
Jesus? “Suffer it to be so now,” for this is the time of His Incarnation; for He knew that yet a little while 
and He should baptize the Baptist. And what is the “Fan?” The Purification. And what is the “Fire?” The 
consuming of the chaff, and the heat of the Spirit. And what the “Axe?” The excision of the soul which is 
incurable even after the dung. And what the Sword? The cutting of the Word, which separates the worse 
from the better, and makes a division between the faithful and the unbeliever; and stirs up the son and the 
daughter and the bride against the father and the mother and the mother in law, the young and fresh 
against the old and shadowy. And what is the Latchet of the shoe, which thou John who baptizest Jesus 
mayest not loose? thou who art of the desert, and hast no food, the new Elias, the more than Prophet, 
inasmuch as thou sawest Him of Whom thou didst prophesy, thou Mediator of the Old and New 
Testaments. What is this? Perhaps the Message of the Advent, and the Incarnation, of which not the least 
point may be loosed, I say not by those who are yet carnal and babes in Christ, but not even by those who 
are like John in spirit. 


XVI. But further—Jesus goeth up out of the water . . . for with Himself He carries up the world .. . and 
sees the heaven opened which Adam had shut against himself and all his posterity, as the gates of 
Paradise by the flaming sword. And the Spirit bears witness to His Godhead, for he descends upon One 
that is like Him, as does the Voice from Heaven (for He to Whom the witness is borne came from thence), 
and like a Dove, for He honours the Body (for this also was God, through its union with God) by being 
seen in a bodily form; and moreover, the Dove has from distant ages been wont to proclaim the end of the 
Deluge. But if you are to judge of Godhead by bulk and weight, and the Spirit seems to you a small thing 
because He came in the form of a Dove, O man of contemptible littleness of thought concerning the 
greatest of things, you must also to be consistent despise the Kingdom of Heaven, because it is compared 
to a grain of mustard seed; and you must exalt the adversary above the Majesty of Jesus, because he is 


called a great Mountain, and Leviathan and King of that which lives in the water, whereas Christ is called 
the Lamb, and the Pearl, and the Drop and similar names. 


XVII. Now, since our Festival is of Baptism, and we must endure a little hardness with Him Who for our 
sake took form, and was baptized, and was crucified; let us speak about the different kinds of Baptism, 
that we may come out thence purified. Moses baptized but it was in water, and before that in the cloud 
and in the sea. This was typical as Paul saith; the Sea of the water, and the Cloud of the Spirit; the Manna, 
of the Bread of Life; the Drink, of the Divine Drink. John also baptized; but this was not like the baptism of 
the Jews, for it was not only in water, but also “unto repentance.” Still it was not wholly spiritual, for he 
does not add “And in the Spirit.” Jesus also baptized, but in the Spirit. This is the perfect Baptism. And 
how is He not God, if I may digress a little, by whom you too are made God? I know also a Fourth Baptism 
—that by Martyrdom and blood, which also Christ himself underwent:—and this one is far more august 
than all the others, inasmuch as it cannot be defiled by after-stains. Yes, and I know of a Fifth also, which 
is that of tears, and is much more laborious, received by him who washes his bed every night and his 
couch with tears; whose bruises stink through his wickedness; and who goeth mourning and of a sad 
countenance; who imitates the repentance of Manasseh and the humiliation of the Ninevites upon which 
God had mercy; who utters the words of the Publican in the Temple, and is justified rather than the stiff- 
necked Pharisee; who like the Canaanite woman bends down and asks for mercy and crumbs, the food of 
a dog that is very hungry. 


XVIII. I, however, for I confess myself to be a man,—that is to say, an animal shifty and of a changeable 
nature,—both eagerly receive this Baptism, and worship Him Who has given it me, and impart it to others; 
and by shewing mercy make provision for mercy. For I know that I too am compassed with infirmity, and 
that with what measure I mete it shall be measured to me again. But what sayest thou, O new Pharisee 
pure in title but not in intention, who dischargest upon us the sentiments of Novatus, though thou sharest 
the same infirmities? Wilt thou not give any place to weeping? Wilt thou shed no tear? Mayest thou not 
meet with a Judge like thyself? Art thou not ashamed by the mercy of Jesus, Who took our infirmities and 
bare our sicknesses; Who came not to call the righteous but sinners to repentance; Who will have mercy 
rather than sacrifice; who forgiveth sins till seventy times seven. How blessed would your exaltation be if 
it really were purity, not pride, making laws above the reach of men, and destroying improvement by 
despair. For both are alike evil, indulgence not regulated by prudence, and condemnation that will never 
forgive; the one because it relaxes all reins, the other because it strangles by its severity. Shew me your 
purity, and I will approve your boldness. But as it is, I fear that being full of sores you will render them 
incurable. Will you not admit even David’s repentance, to whom his penitence preserved even the gift of 
prophecy? nor the great Peter himself, who fell into human weakness at the Passion of our Saviour? Yet 
Jesus received him, and by the threefold question and confession healed the threefold denial. Or will you 
even refuse to admit that he was made perfect by blood (for your folly goes even as far as that)? Or the 
transgressor at Corinth? But Paul confirmed love towards him when he saw his amendment, and gives the 
reason, “that such an one be not swallowed up by overmuch sorrow,” being overwhelmed by the excess of 
the punishment. And will you refuse to grant liberty of marriage to young widows on account of the 
liability of their age to fall? Paul ventured to do so; but of course you can teach him; for you have been 
caught up to the Fourth heaven, and to another Paradise, and have heard words more unspeakable, and 
comprehend a larger circle in your Gospel. 


XIX. But these sins were not after Baptism, you will say. Where is your proof? Either prove it—or refrain 
from condemning; and if there be any doubt, let charity prevail. But Novatus, you say, would not receive 
those who lapsed in the persecution. What do you mean by this? If they were unrepentant he was right; I 
too would refuse to receive those who either would not stoop at all or not sufficiently, and who would 
refuse to make their amendment counterbalance their sin; and when I do receive them, I will assign them 
their proper place; but if he refused those who wore themselves away with weeping, I will not imitate him. 
And why should Novatus’s want of charity be a rule for me? He never punished covetousness, which is a 
second idolatry; but he condemned fornication as though he himself were not flesh and body. What say 
you? Are we convincing you by these words? Come and stand here on our side, that is, on the side of 
humanity. Let us magnify the Lord together. Let none of you, even though he has much confidence in 
himself, dare to say, Touch me not for I am pure, and who is so pure as I? Give us too a share in your 
brightness. But perhaps we are not convincing you? Then we will weep for you. Let these men then if they 
will, follow our way, which is Christ’s way; but if they will not, let them go their own. Perhaps in it they 
will be baptized with Fire, in that last Baptism which is more painful and longer, which devours wood like 
grass, and consumes the stubble of every evil. 


XX. But let us venerate to-day the Baptism of Christ; and let us keep the feast well, not in pampering the 
belly, but rejoicing in spirit. And how shall we luxuriate? “Wash you, make you clean.” If ye be scarlet with 
sin and less bloody, be made white as snow; if ye be red, and men bathed in blood, yet be ye brought to 
the whiteness of wool. Anyhow be purified, and you shall be clean (for God rejoices in nothing so much as 
in the amendment and salvation of man, on whose behalf is every discourse and every Sacrament), that 
you may be like lights in the world, a quickening force to all other men; that you may stand as perfect 
lights beside That great Light, and may learn the mystery of the illumination of Heaven, enlightened by 
the Trinity more purely and clearly, of Which even now you are receiving in a measure the One Ray from 
the One Godhead in Christ Jesus our Lord; to Whom be the glory and the might for ever and ever. Amen. 


ORATION XL 
THE ORATION ON HOLY BAPTISM 


Preached at Constantinople Jan. 6, 381, being the day following the delivery of that on the Holy Lights. 


I. Yesterday we kept high Festival on the illustrious Day of the Holy Lights; for it was fitting that rejoicings 
should be kept for our Salvation, and that far more than for weddings and birthdays, and namedays, and 
house-warmings, and registrations of children, and anniversaries, and all the other festivities that men 
observe for their earthly friends. And now to-day let us discourse briefly concerning Baptism, and the 
benefits which accrue to us therefrom, even though our discourse yesterday spoke of it cursorily; partly 
because the time pressed us hard, and partly because the sermon had to avoid tediousness. For too great 
length in a sermon is as much an enemy to people’s ears, as too much food is to their bodies. . . . It will be 
worth your while to apply your minds to what we say, and to receive our discourse on so important a 
subject not perfunctorily, but with ready mind, since to know the power of this Sacrament is itself 
Enlightenment. 


Il. The Word recognizes three Births for us; namely, the natural birth, that of Baptism, and that of the 
Resurrection. Of these the first is by night, and is servile, and involves passion; but the second is by day, 
and is destructive of passion, cutting off all the veil that is derived from birth, and leading on to the higher 
life; and the third is more terrible and shorter, bringing together in a moment all mankind, to stand before 
its Creator, and to give an account of its service and conversation here; whether it has followed the flesh, 
or whether it has mounted up with the spirit, and worshipped the grace of its new creation. My Lord Jesus 
Christ has showed that He honoured all these births in His own Person; the first, by that first and 
quickening Inbreathing; the second by His Incarnation and the Baptism wherewith He Himself was 
baptized; and the third by the Resurrection of which He was the Firstfruits; condescending, as He became 
the Firstborn among many brethren, so also to become the Firstborn from the dead. 


III. Concerning two of these births, the first and the last, we have not to speak on the present occasion. 
Let us discourse upon the second, which is now necessary for us, and which gives its name to the Feast of 
the Lights. Illumination is the splendour of souls, the conversion of the life, the question put to the 
Godward conscience. It is the aid to our weakness, the renunciation of the flesh, the following of the 
Spirit, the fellowship of the Word, the improvement of the creature, the overwhelming of sin, the 
participation of light, the dissolution of darkness. It is the carriage to God, the dying with Christ, the 
perfecting of the mind, the bulwark of Faith, the key of the Kingdom of heaven, the change of life, the 
removal of slavery, the loosing of chains, the remodelling of the whole man. Why should I go into further 
detail? Illumination is the greatest and most magnificent of the Gifts of God. For just as we speak of the 
Holy of Holies, and the Song of Songs, as more comprehensive and more excellent than others, so is this 
called Illumination, as being more holy than any other illumination which we possess. 


IV. And as Christ the Giver of it is called by many various names, so too is this Gift, whether it is from the 
exceeding gladness of its nature (as those who are very fond of a thing take pleasure in using its name), or 
that the great variety of its benefits has reacted for us upon its names. We call it, the Gift, the Grace, 
Baptism, Unction, Illumination, the Clothing of Immortality, the Laver of Regeneration, the Seal, and 
everything that is honourable. We call it the Gift, because it is given to us in return for nothing on our 
part; Grace, because it is conferred even on debtors; Baptism, because sin is buried with it in the water; 
Unction, as Priestly and Royal, for such were they who were anointed; Illumination, because of its 
splendour; Clothing, because it hides our shame; the Laver, because it washes us; the Seal because it 
preserves us, and is moreover the indication of Dominion. In it the heavens rejoice; it is glorified by 
Angels, because of its kindred splendour. It is the image of the heavenly bliss. We long indeed to sing out 
its praises, but we cannot worthily do so. 


V. God is Light: the highest, the unapproachable, the ineffable, That can neither be conceived in the mind 
nor uttered with the lips, That giveth life to every reasoning creature. He is in the world of thought, what 
the sun is in the world of sense; presenting Himself to our minds in proportion as we are cleansed; and 
loved in proportion as He is presented to our mind; and again, conceived in proportion as we love Him; 
Himself contemplating and comprehending Himself, and pouring Himself out upon what is external to 
Him. That Light, I mean, which is contemplated in the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, Whose 
riches is Their unity of nature, and the one outleaping of Their brightness. A second Light is the Angel, a 
kind of outflow or communication of that first Light, drawing its illumination from its inclination and 
obedience thereto; and I know not whether its illumination is distributed according to the order of its 
state, or whether its order is due to the respective measures of its illumination. A third Light is man; a 
light which is visible to external objects. For they call man light because of the faculty of speech in us. And 
the name is applied again to those of us who are more like God, and who approach God more nearly than 
others. I also acknowledge another Light, by which the primeval darkness was driven away or pierced. It 
was the first of all the visible creation to be called into existence; and it irradiates the whole universe, the 
circling orbit of the stars, and all the heavenly beacon fires. 


VI. Light was also the firstborn commandment given to the firstborn man (for the commandment of the 
Law is a lamp and a light; and again, Because Thy judgments are a light upon the earth); although the 


envious darkness crept in and wrought wickedness. And a Light typical and proportionate to those who 
were its subjects was the written law, adumbrating the truth and the sacrament of the great Light, for 
Moses’ face was made glorious by it. And, to mention more Lights—it was Light that appeared out of Fire 
to Moses, when it burned the bush indeed, but did not consume it, to shew its nature and to declare the 
power that was in it. And it was Light that was in the pillar of fire that led Israel and tamed the 
wilderness. It was Light that carried up Elias in the car of fire, and yet did not burn him as it carried him. 
It was Light that shone round the Shepherds when the Eternal Light was mingled with the temporal. It 
was Light that was the beauty of the Star that went before to Bethlehem to guide the Wise Men’s way, and 
to be the escort of the Light That is above us, when He came amongst us. Light was That Godhead Which 
was shewn upon the Mount to the disciples—and a little too strong for their eyes. Light was That Vision 
which blazed out upon Paul, and by wounding his eyes healed the darkness of his soul. Light is also the 
brilliancy of heaven to those who have been purified here, when the righteous shall shine forth as the Sun, 
and God shall stand in the midst of them, gods and kings, deciding and distinguishing the ranks of the 
Blessedness of heaven. Light beside these in a special sense is the illumination of Baptism of which we are 
now speaking; for it contains a great and marvellous sacrament of our salvation. 


VII. For since to be utterly sinless belongs to God, and to the first and uncompounded nature (for 
simplicity is peaceful, and not subject to dissension), and I venture to say also that it belongs to the 
Angelic nature too; or at least, I would affirm that nature to be very nearly sinless, because of its nearness 
to God; but to sin is human and belongs to the Compound on earth (for composition is the beginning of 
separation); therefore the master did not think it right to leave His creature unaided, or to neglect its 
danger of separation from Himself; but on the contrary, just as He gave existence to that which did not 
exist, so He gave new creation to that which did exist, a diviner creation and a loftier than the first, which 
is to those who are beginning life a Seal, and to those who are more mature in age both a gift and a 
restoration of the image which had fallen through sin, that we may not, by becoming worse through 
despair, and ever being borne downward to that which is more evil, fall altogether from good and from 
virtue, through despondency; and having fallen into a depth of evil (as it is said) despise Him; but that like 
those who in the course of a long journey make a brief rest from labour at an inn, we should be enabled to 
accomplish the rest of the road fresh and full of courage. Such is the grace and power of baptism; not an 
overwhelming of the world as of old, but a purification of the sins of each individual, and a complete 
cleansing from all the bruises and stains of sin. 


VIII. And since we are double-made, I mean of body and soul, and the one part is visible, the other 
invisible, so the cleansing also is twofold, by water and the spirit; the one received visibly in the body, the 
other concurring with it invisibly and apart from the body; the one typical, the other real and cleansing 
the depths. And this which comes to the aid of our first birth, makes us new instead of old, and like God 
instead of what we now are; recasting us without fire, and creating us anew without breaking us up. For, 
to say it all in one word, the virtue of Baptism is to be understood as a covenant with God for a second life 
and a purer conversation. And indeed all need to fear this very much, and to watch our own souls, each 
one of us, with all care, that we do not become liars in respect of this profession. For if God is called upon 
as a Mediator to ratify human professions, how great is the danger if we be found transgressors of the 
covenant which we have made with God Himself; and if we be found guilty before the Truth Himself of 
that lie, besides our other transgressions . . . and that when there is no second regeneration, or 
recreation, or restoration to our former state, even though we seek it with all our might, and with many 
sighs and tears, by which it is cicatrized over (with great difficulty in my opinion, though we all believe 
that it may be cicatrized). Yet if we might wipe away even the scars I should be glad, since I too have need 
of mercy. But it is better not to stand in need of a second cleansing, but to stop at the first, which is, I 
know, common to all, and involves no labour, and is of equal price to slaves, to masters, to poor, to rich, to 
humble, to exalted, to gentle, to simple, to debtors, to those who are free from debt; like the breathing of 
the air, and the pouring forth of the light, and the changes of the seasons, and the sight of creation, that 
great delight which we all share alike, and the equal distribution of the faith. 


IX. For it is a strange thing to substitute for a painless remedy one which is more painful; to cast away the 
grace of mercy, and owe a debt of punishment; and to measure our amendment against sin. For how many 
tears must we contribute before they can equal the fount of baptism; and who will be surety for us that 
death shall wait for our cure, and that the judgment seat shall not summon us while still debtors, and 
needing the fire of the other world? You perhaps, as a good and pitiful husbandman, will entreat the 
Master still to spare the figtree, and not yet to cut it down, though accused of unfruitfulness; but to allow 
you to put dung about it in the shape of tears, sighs, invocations, sleepings on the ground, vigils, 
mortifications of soul and body, and correction by confession and a life of humiliation. But it is uncertain if 
the Master will spare it, inasmuch as it cumbers the ground of another asking for mercy, and becoming 
deteriorated by the longsuffering shewn to this one. Let us then be buried with Christ by Baptism, that we 
may also rise with Him; let us descend with Him, that we may also be exalted with Him; let us ascend with 
Him, that we may also be glorified together. 


X. If after baptism the persecutor and tempter of the light assail you (for he assailed even the Word my 
God through the veil, the hidden Light through that which was manifested), you have the means to 
conquer him. Fear not the conflict; defend yourself with the Water; defend yourself with the Spirit, by 
Which all the fiery darts of the wicked shall be quenched. It is Spirit, but That Spirit which rent the 


Mountains. It is Water, but that which quenches fire. If he assail you by your want (as he dared to assail 
Christ), and asks that stones should be made bread, do not be ignorant of his devices. Teach him what he 
has not learnt. Defend yourself with the Word of life, Who is the Bread sent down from heaven, and giving 
life to the world. If he plot against you with vain glory (as he did against Christ when he led Him up to the 
pinnacle of the temple and said to Him, Cast Thyself down as a proof of Thy Godhead), be not overborne 
by elation. If you be taken by this he will not stop here. For he is insatiable, he grasps at every thing. He 
fawns upon you with fair pretences, but he ends in evil; this is the manner of his fighting. Yes, and the 
robber is skilled in Scripture. On the one side was that It is written about the Bread, and on the other that 
it Is written about the Angels. It is written, quoth he, He shall give His Angels charge concerning thee, 
and they shall bear thee in their hands. O vile sophist! how was it that thou didst suppress the words that 
follow, for I know it well, even if thou passest it by in silence? I will make thee to go upon the asp and 
basilisk, and I will tread upon serpents and scorpions, being fenced by the Trinity. If he wrestle against 
thee to a fall through avarice, shewing thee all the Kingdoms at one instant and in the twinkling of an eye, 
as belonging to himself, and demand thy worship, despise him as a beggar. Say to him relying on the Seal, 
“T am myself the Image of God; I have not yet been cast down from the heavenly Glory, as thou wast 
through thy pride; I have put on Christ; I have been transformed into Christ by Baptism; worship thou 
me.” Well do I know that he will depart, defeated and put to shame by this; as he did from Christ the first 
Light, so he will from those who are illumined by Christ. Such blessings does the laver bestow on those 
who apprehend it; such is the rich feast which it provides for those who hunger aright. 


XI. Let us then be baptized that we may win the victory; let us partake of the cleansing waters, more 
purifying than hyssop, purer than the legal blood, more sacred than the ashes of the heifer sprinkling the 
unclean, and providing a temporary cleansing of the body, but not a complete taking away of sin; for if 
once purged, why should they need further purification? Let us be baptized today, that we suffer not 
violence to-morrow; and let us not put off the blessing as if it were an injury, nor wait till we get more 
wicked that more may be forgiven us; and let us not become sellers and traffickers of Christ, lest we 
become more heavily burdened than we are able to bear, that we be not sunk with all hands and make 
shipwreck of the Gift, and lose all because we expected too much. While thou art still master of thy 
thoughts run to the Gift. While thou art not yet sick in body or in mind, nor seemest so to those who are 
with thee (though thou art really of sound mind); while thy good is not yet in the power of others, but thou 
thyself art still master of it; while thy tongue is not stammering or parched, or (to say no more) deprived 
of the power of pronouncing the sacramental words; while thou canst still be made one of the faithful, not 
conjecturally but confessedly; and canst still receive not pity but congratulation; while the Gift is still 
clear to thee, and there is no doubt about it; while the grace can reach the depth of thy soul, and it is not 
merely thy body that is washed for burial; and before tears surround thee announcing thy decease—and 
even these restrained perhaps for thy sake—and thy wife and children would delay thy departure, and are 
listening for thy dying words; before the physician is powerless to help thee, and is giving thee but hours 
to live—hours which are not his to give—and is balancing thy salvation with the nod of his head, and 
discoursing learnedly on thy disease after thou art dead, or making his charges heavier by withdrawals, or 
hinting at despair; before there is a struggle between the man who would baptize thee and the man who 
seeks thy money, the one striving that thou mayest receive thy Viaticum, the other that he may be 
inscribed in thy Will as heir—and there is no time for both. 


XII. Why wait for a fever to bring you this blessing, and refuse it from God? Why will you have it through 
lapse of time, and not through reason? Why will you owe it to a plotting friend, and not to a saving desire? 
Why will you receive it of force and not of free will; of necessity rather than of liberty? Why must you hear 
of your death from another, rather than think of it as even now present? Why do you seek for drugs which 
will do no good, or the sweat of the crisis, when the sweat of death is perhaps upon you? Heal yourself 
before your extremity; have pity upon yourself the only true healer of your disease; apply to yourself the 
really saving medicine; while you are still sailing with a favouring breeze fear shipwreck, and you will be 
in less danger of it, if you make use of your terror as a helper. Give yourself occasion to celebrate the Gift 
with feasting, not with mourning; let the talent be cultivated, not buried in the ground; let some time 
intervene between the grace and death, that not only may the account of sins be wiped out, but something 
better may be written in its place; that you may have not only the Gift, but also the Reward; that you may 
not only escape the fire, but may also inherit the glory, which is bestowed by cultivation of the Gift. For to 
men of little soul it is a great thing to escape torment; but men of great soul aim also at attaining reward. 


XIII. I know of three classes among the saved; the slaves, the hired servants, the sons. If you are a slave, 
be afraid of the whip; if you are a hired servant, look only to receive your hire; if you are more than this, a 
son, revere Him as a Father, and work that which is good, because it is good to obey a Father; and even 
though no reward should come of it for you, this is itself a reward, that you please your Father. Let us then 
take care not to despise these things. How absurd it would be to grasp at money and throw away health; 
and to be lavish of the cleansing of the body, but economical over the cleansing of the soul; and to seek for 
freedom from earthly slavery, but not to care about heavenly freedom; and to make every effort to be 
splendidly housed and dressed, but to have never a thought how you yourself may become really very 
precious; and to be zealous to do good to others, without any desire to do good to yourself. And if good 
could be bought, you would spare no money; but if mercy is freely at your feet, you despise it for its 
cheapness. Every time is suitable for your ablution, since any time may be your death. With Paul I shout to 
you with that loud voice, “Behold now is the accepted time; behold Now is the day of salvation;” and that 


Now does not point to any one time, but is every present moment. And again “Awake, thou that sleepest, 
and Christ shall give thee light,” dispelling the darkness of sin. For as Isaiah says, In the night hope is evil, 
and it is more profitable to be received in the morning. 


XIV. Sow in good season, and gather together, and open thy barns when it is the time to do so; and plant in 
season, and let the clusters be cut when they are ripe, and launch boldly in spring, and draw thy ship on 
shore again at the beginning of winter, when the sea begins to rage. And let there be to thee also a time 
for war and a time for peace; a time to marry, and a time to abstain from marrying; a time for friendship, 
and a time for discord, if this be needed; and in short a time for everything, if you will follow Solomon’s 
advice. And it is best to do so, for the advice is profitable. But the work of your salvation is one upon 
which you should be engaged at all times; and let every time be to you the definite one for Baptism. If you 
are always passing over to-day and waiting for to-morrow, by your little procrastinations you will be 
cheated without knowing it by the Evil One, as his manner is. Give to me, he says, the present, and to God 
the future; to me your youth, and to God old age; to me your pleasures, and to Him your uselessness. How 
great is the danger that surrounds you. How many the unexpected mischances. War has expended you; or 
an earthquake overwhelmed you; or the sea swallowed you up; or a wild beast carried you off; or a 
sickness killed you; or a crumb going the wrong way (a most insignificant thing, but what is easier than 
for a man to die, though you are so proud of the divine image); or a too freely indulged drinking bout; ora 
wind knocked you down; or a horse ran away with you; or a drug maliciously scheming against you, or 
perhaps found to be deleterious when meant to be wholesome; or an inhuman judge; or an inexorable 
executioner; or any of the things which make the change swiftest and beyond the power of human aid. 


XV. But if you would fortify yourself beforehand with the Seal, and secure yourself for the future with the 
best and strongest of all aids, being signed both in body and in soul with the unction, as Israel was of old 
with that blood and unction of the firstborn at night that guarded him, what then can happen to you, and 
what has been wrought out for you? Listen to the Proverbs. “If thou sittest, he says, thou shalt be without 
fear; and if thou sleepest, thy sleep shall be sweet.” And listen to David giving thee the good news, “Thou 
shalt not be afraid for the terror by night, for mischance or noonday demon.” This, even while you live, 
will greatly contribute to your sense of safety (for a sheep that is sealed is not easily snared, but that 
which is unmarked is an easy prey to thieves), and at your death a fortunate shroud, more precious than 
gold, more magnificent than a sepulchre, more reverent than fruitless libations, more seasonable than 
ripe firstfruits, which the dead bestow on the dead, making a law out of custom. Nay, if all things forsake 
thee, or be taken violently away from thee; money, possessions, thrones, distinctions, and everything that 
belongs to this early turmoil, yet you will be able to lay down your life in safety, having suffered no loss of 
the helps which God gave you unto salvation. 


XVI. But are you afraid lest you should destroy the Gift, and do you therefore put off your cleansing, 
because you cannot have it a second time? What? Would you not be afraid of danger in time of 
persecution, and of losing the most precious Thing you have—Christ? Would you then on this account 
avoid becoming a Christian? Perish the thought. Such a fear is not for a sane man; such an argument 
argues insanity. O incautious caution, if I may so. O trick of the Evil One! Truly he is darkness and 
pretends to be light; and when he can no longer prevail in open war, he lays snares in secret, and gives 
advice, apparently good, really evil, if by some trick at least he may prevail, and we find no escape from 
his plotting. And this is clearly what he is aiming at in this instance. For, being unable to persuade you to 
despise Baptism, he inflicts loss upon you through a fictitious security; that in consequence of your fear 
you may suffer unconsciously the very thing you are afraid of; and because you fear to destroy the Gift, 
you may for this very reason fail of the Gift altogether. This is his character; and he will never cease his 
duplicity as long as he sees us pressing onwards towards heaven from which he has fallen. Wherefore, O 
man of God, do thou recognize the plots of thine adversary; for the battle is against him that hath, and it is 
concerned with the most important interests. Take not thine enemy to be thy counsellor; despise not to be 
and to be called Faithful. As long as you are a Catechumen you are but in the porch of Religion; you must 
come inside, and cross the court, and observe the Holy Things, and look into the Holy of Holies, and be in 
company with the Trinity. Great are the interests for which you are fighting, great too the stability which 
you need. Protect yourself with the shield of faith. He fears you, if you fight armed with this weapon, and 
therefore he would strip you of the Gift, that he may the more easily overcome you unarmed and 
defenceless. He assails every age, and every form of life; he must be repelled by all. 


XVII. Art thou young? stand against thy passions; be numbered with the alliance in the army of God: do 
valiantly against Goliath. Take your thousands or your myriads; thus enjoy your manhood; but do not allow 
your youth to be withered, being killed by the imperfection of your faith. Are you old and near the 
predestined necessity? Aid your few remaining days. Entrust the purification to your old age. Why do you 
fear youthful passion in deep old age and at your last breath? Or will you wait to be washed till you are 
dead, and not so much the object of pity as of dislike? Are you regretting the dregs of pleasure, being 
yourself in the dregs of life? It is a shameful thing to be past indeed the flower of your age, but not past 
your wickedness; but either to be involved in it still, or at least to seem so by delaying your purification. 
Have you an infant child? Do not let sin get any opportunity, but let him be sanctified from his childhood; 
from his very tenderest age let him be consecrated by the Spirit. Fearest thou the Seal on account of the 
weakness of nature? O what a small-souled mother, and of how little faith! Why, Anna even before Samuel 
was born promised him to God, and after his birth consecrated him at once, and brought him up in the 


priestly habit, not fearing anything in human nature, but trusting in God. You have no need of amulets or 
incantations, with which the Devil also comes in, stealing worship from God for himself in the minds of 
vainer men. Give your child the Trinity, that great and noble Guard. 


XVIII. What more? Are you living in Virginity? Be sealed by this purification; make this the sharer and 
companion of your life. Let this direct your life, your words, every member, every movement, every sense. 
Honour it, that it may honour you; that it may give to your head a crown of graces, and with a crown of 
delights may shield you. Art thou bound by wedlock? Be bound also by the Seal; make it dwell with you as 
a guardian of your continence, safer than any number of eunuchs or of doorkeepers. Art thou not yet 
wedded to flesh? Fear not this consecration; thou art pure even after marriage. I will take the risk of that. 
I will join you in wedlock. I will dress the bride. We do not dishonour marriage because we give a higher 
honour to virginity. I will imitate Christ, the pure Grooms-man and Bridegroom, as He both wrought a 
miracle at a wedding, and honours wedlock with His Presence. Only let marriage be pure and unmingled 
with filthy lusts. This only I ask; receive safety from the Gift, and give to the Gift the oblation of chastity in 
its due season, when the fixed time of prayer comes round, and that which is more precious than business. 
And do this by common consent and approval. For we do not command, we exhort; and we would receive 
something of you for your own profit, and the common security of you both. And in one word, there is no 
state of life and no occupation to which Baptism is not profitable. You who are a free man, be curbed by it; 
you who are in slavery, be made of equal rank; you who are in grief, receive comfort; let the gladsome be 
disciplined; the poor receive riches that cannot be taken away; the rich be made capable of being good 
stewards of their possessions. Do not play tricks or lay plots against your own salvation. For even if we 
can delude others we cannot delude ourselves. And so to play against oneself is very dangerous and 
foolish. 


XIX. But you have to live in the midst of public affairs, and are stained by them; and it would be a terrible 
thing to waste this mercy. The answer is simple. Flee, if you can, even from the forum, along with the good 
company, making yourself the wings of an eagle, or, to speak more suitably, of a dove .. . for what have 
you to do with Caesar or the things of Caesar? . . . until you can rest where there is no sin, and no 
blackening, and no biting snake in the way to hinder your godly steps. Snatch your soul away from the 
world; flee from Sodom; flee from the burning; travel on without turning back, lest you should be fixed as 
a pillar of salt. Escape to the Mountain lest you be destroyed with the plain. But if you are already bound 
and constrained by the chain of necessity, reason thus with yourself; or rather let me reason thus with 
you. It is better both to attain the good and to keep the purification. But if it be impossible to do both it is 
surely better to be a little stained with your public affairs than to fall altogether short of grace; just as I 
think it better to undergo a slight punishment from father or master than to be put out of doors; and to be 
a little beamed upon than to be left in total darkness. And it is the part of wise men to choose, as in good 
things the greater and more perfect, so in evils the lesser and lighter. Wherefore do not overmuch dread 
the purification. For our success is always judged by comparison with our place in life by our just and 
merciful Judge; and often one who is in public life and has had small success has had a greater reward 
than one who in the enjoyment of liberty has not completely succeeded; as I think it more marvellous for a 
man to advance a little in fetters, than for one to run who is not carrying any weight; or to be only a little 
spattered in walking through mud, than to be perfectly clean when the road is clean. To give you a proof 
of what I have said:—Rahab the harlot was justified by one thing alone, her hospitality, though she 
receives no praise for the rest of her conduct; and the Publican was exalted by one thing, his humility, 
though he received no testimony for anything else; so that you may learn not easily to despair concerning 
yourself. 


XX. But some will say, What shall I gain, if, when I am preoccupied by baptism, and have cut off myself by 
my haste from the pleasures of life, when it was in my power to give the reins to pleasure, and then to 
obtain grace? For the labourers in the vineyard who had worked the longest time gained nothing thereby, 
for equal wages were given to the very last. You have delivered me from some trouble, whoever you are 
who say this, because you have at last with much difficulty told the secret of your delay; and though I 
cannot applaud your shiftiness, I do applaud your confession. But come hither and listen to the 
interpretation of the parable, that you may not be injured by Scripture for want of information. First of all, 
there is no question here of baptism, but of those who believe at different times and enter the good 
vineyard of the Church. For from the day and hour at which each believed, from that day and hour he is 
required to work. And then, although they who entered first contributed more to the measure of the 
labour yet they did not contribute more to the measure of the purpose; nay perhaps even more was due to 
the last in respect of this, though the statement may seem paradoxical. For the cause of their later 
entrance was their later call to the work of the vineyard. In all other respects let us see how different they 
are. The first did not believe or enter till they had agreed on their hire; but the others came forward to do 
the work without an agreement, which is a proof of greater faith. And the first were found to be of an 
envious and murmuring nature, but no such charge is brought against the others. And to the first, that 
which was given was wages, though they were worthless fellows; to the last it was the free gift. So that 
the first were convicted of folly, and with reason deprived of the greater reward. Let us see what would 
have happened to them if they had been late. Why, the equal pay, evidently. How then can they blame the 
employer as unjust because of their equality? For all these things take away the merit of their labour from 
the first, although they were at work first; and therefore it turns out that the distribution of equal pay was 
just, if you measure the good will against the labour. 


XXI. But supposing that the Parable does sketch the power of the font according to your interpretation, 
what would prevent you, if you entered first, and bore the heat, from avoiding envy of the last, that by this 
very lovingkindness you might obtain more, and receive the reward, not as of grace but as of debt? And 
next, the workmen who receive the wages are those who have entered, not those who have missed, the 
vineyard; which last is like to be your case. So that if it were certain that you would obtain the Gift, 
though you are of such a mind, and maliciously keep back some of the labour, you might be forgiven for 
taking refuge in such arguments, and desiring to make unlawful gain out of the kindness of the master; 
though I might assure you that the very fact of being able to labour is a greater reward to any who is not 
altogether of a huckstering mind. But since there is a risk of your being altogether shut out of the 
vineyard through your bargaining, and losing the capital through stopping to pick up little gains, do let 
yourselves be persuaded by my words to forsake the false interpretations and contradictions, and to come 
forward without arguing to receive the Gift, lest you should be snatched away before you realize your 
hopes, and should find out that it was to your own loss that you devised these sophistries. 


XXII. But then, you say, is not God merciful, and since He knows our thoughts and searches out our 
desires, will He not take the desire of Baptism instead of Baptism? You are speaking in riddles, if what you 
mean is that because of God’s mercy the unenlightened is enlightened in His sight; and he is within the 
kingdom of heaven who merely desires to attain to it, but refrains from doing that which pertains to the 
kingdom. I will, however, speak out boldly my opinion on these matters; and I think that all other sensible 
men will range themselves on my side. Of those who have received the gift, some were altogether alien 
from God and from salvation, both addicted to all manner of sin, and desirous to be bad; others were 
semivicious, and in a kind of mean state between good and bad; others again, while they did that which 
was evil, yet did not approve their own action, just as men in a fever are not pleased with their own 
sickness. And others even before they were illuminated were worthy of praise; partly by nature, and partly 
by the care with which they prepared themselves for Baptism. These after their initiation became 
evidently better, and less liable to fall; in the one case with a view to procuring good, and in the other in 
order to preserve it. And amongst these, those who gave in to some evil are better than those who were 
altogether bad; and better still than those who yielded a little, are those who were more zealous, and 
broke up their fallow ground before Baptism; they have the advantage over the others of having already 
laboured; for the font does not do away with good deeds as it does with sins. But better even than these 
are they who are also cultivating the Gift, and are polishing themselves to the utmost possible beauty. 


XXIII. And so also in those who fail to receive the Gift, some are altogether animal or bestial, according as 
they are either foolish or wicked; and this, I think, has to be added to their other sins, that they have no 
reverence at all for this Gift, but look upon it as a mere gift—to be acquiesced in if given them, and if not 
given them, then to be neglected. Others know and honour the Gift, but put it off; some through laziness, 
some through greediness. Others are not in a position to receive it, perhaps on account of infancy, or some 
perfectly involuntary circumstance through which they are prevented from receiving it, even if they wish. 
As then in the former case we found much difference, so too in this. They who altogether despise it are 
worse than they who neglect it through greed or carelessness. These are worse than they who have lost 
the Gift through ignorance or tyranny, for tyranny is nothing but an involuntary error. And I think that the 
first will have to suffer punishment, as for all their sins, so for their contempt of baptism; and that the 
second will also have to suffer, but less, because it was not so much through wickedness as through folly 
that they wrought their failure; and that the third will be neither glorified nor punished by the righteous 
Judge, as unsealed and yet not wicked, but persons who have suffered rather than done wrong. For not 
every one who is not bad enough to be punished is good enough to be honoured; just as not every one who 
is not good enough to be honoured is bad enough to be punished. And I look upon it as well from another 
point of view. If you judge the murderously disposed man by his will alone, apart from the act of murder, 
then you may reckon as baptized him who desired baptism apart from the reception of baptism. But if you 
cannot do the one how can you do the other? I cannot see it. Or, if you like, we will put it thus:—If desire 
in your opinion has equal power with actual baptism, then judge in the same way in regard to glory, and 
you may be content with longing for it, as if that were itself glory. And what harm is done you by your not 
attaining the actual glory, as long as you have the desire for it? 


XXIV. Therefore since you have heard these words, come forward to it, and be enlightened, and your faces 
shall not be ashamed through missing the Grace. Receive then the Enlightenment in due season, that 
darkness pursue you not, and catch you, and sever you from the Illumining. The night cometh when no 
man can work after our departure hence. The one is the voice of David, the other of the True Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. And consider how Solomon reproves you who are too idle 
or lethargic, saying, How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard, and when wilt thou arise out of thy sleep? You 
rely upon this or that, and “pretend pretences in sins;” am waiting for Epiphany; I prefer Easter; I will 
wait for Pentecost. It is better to be baptized with Christ, to rise with Christ on the Day of His 
Resurrection, to honour the Manifestation of the Spirit. And what then? The end will come suddenly in a 
day for which thou lookest not, and in an hour that thou art not aware of; and then you will have for a 
companion lack of grace; and you will be famished in the midst of all those riches of goodness, though you 
ought to reap the opposite fruit from the opposite course, a harvest by diligence, and refreshment from 
the font, like the thirsty hart that runs in haste to the spring, and quenches the labour of his race by 
water; and not to be in Ishmael’s case, dried up for want of water, or as the fable has it, punished by thirst 
in the midst of a spring. It is a sad thing to let the market day go by and then to seek for work. It is a sad 


both revealed and made intelligible, when He commanded that “the other cheek should be offered (to the 
smiter),” in order that He might the more effectually extinguish all reprisals of an injury, which the law 
had wished to prevent by the method of retaliation, (and) which most certainly revelation had manifestly 
restricted, both by prohibiting the memory of the wrong, and referring the vengeance thereof to God. 
Thus, whatever (new provision) Christ introduced, He did it not in opposition to the law, but rather in 
furtherance of it, without at all impairing the prescription of the Creator. If, therefore, one looks carefully 
into the very grounds for which patience is enjoined (and that to such a full and complete extent), one 
finds that it cannot stand if it is not the precept of the Creator, who promises vengeance, who presents 
Himself as the judge (in the case). If it were not so,—if so vast a weight of patience—which is to refrain 
from giving blow for blow; which is to offer the other cheek; which is not only not to return railing for 
railing, but contrariwise blessing; and which, so far from keeping the coat, is to give up the cloak also—is 
laid upon me by one who means not to help me,—(then all I can say is,) he has taught me patience to no 
purpose, because he shows me no reward to his precept—I mean no fruit of such patience. There is 
revenge which he ought to have permitted me to take, if he meant not to inflict it himself; if he did not 
give me that permission, then he should himself have inflicted it; since it is for the interest of discipline 
itself that an injury should be avenged. For by the fear of vengeance all iniquity is curbed. But if licence is 
allowed to it without discrimination, it will get the mastery—it will put out (a man’s) both eyes; it will 
knock out every tooth in the safety of its impunity. This, however, is (the principle) of your good and 
simply beneficent god—to do a wrong to patience, to open the door to violence, to leave the righteous 
undefended, and the wicked unrestrained! “Give to every one that asketh of thee”—to the indigent of 
course, or rather to the indigent more especially, although to the affluent likewise. But in order that no 
man may be indigent, you have in Deuteronomy a provision commanded by the Creator to the creditor. 
“There shall not be in thine hand an indigent man; so that the Lord thy God shall bless thee with 
blessings,”—thee meaning the creditor to whom it was owing that the man was not indigent. But more 
than this. To one who does not ask, He bids a gift to be given. “Let there be, not,” He says, “a poor man in 
thine hand;” in other words, see that there be not, so far as thy will can prevent; by which command, too, 
He all the more strongly by inference requires men to give to him that asks, as in the following words 
also: “If there be among you a poor man of thy brethren, thou shalt not turn away thine heart, nor shut 
thine hand from thy poor brother. But thou shalt open thine hand wide unto him, and shalt surely lend him 
as much as he wanteth.” Loans are not usually given, except to such as ask for them. On this subject of 
lending, however, more hereafter. Now, should any one wish to argue that the Creator’s precepts extended 
only to a man’s brethren, but Christ’s to all that ask, so as to make the latter a new and different precept, 
(I have to reply) that one rule only can be made out of those principles, which show the law of the Creator 
to be repeated in Christ. For that is not a different thing which Christ enjoined to be done towards all 
men, from that which the Creator prescribed in favour of a man’s brethren. For although that is a greater 
charity, which is shown to strangers, it is yet not preferable to that which was previously due to one’s 
neighbours. For what man will be able to bestow the love (which proceeds from knowledge of character, 
upon strangers? Since, however, the second step in charity is towards strangers, while the first is towards 
one’s neighbours, the second step will belong to him to whom the first also belongs, more fitly than the 
second will belong to him who owned no first. Accordingly, the Creator, when following the course of 
nature, taught in the first instance kindness to neighbours, intending afterwards to enjoin it towards 
strangers; and when following the method of His dispensation, He limited charity first to the Jews, but 
afterwards extended it to the whole race of mankind. So long, therefore, as the mystery of His 
government was confined to Israel, He properly commanded that pity should be shown only to a man’s 
brethren; but when Christ had given to Him “the Gentiles for His heritage, and the ends of the earth for 
His possession,” then began to be accomplished what was said by Hosea: “Ye are not my people, who 
were my people; ye have not obtained mercy, who once obtained mercy”—that is, the (Jewish) nation. 
Thenceforth Christ extended to all men the law of His Father’s compassion, excepting none from His 
mercy, as He omitted none in His invitation. So that, whatever was the ampler scope of His teaching, He 
received it all in His heritage of the nations. “And as ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise.” In this command is no doubt implied its counterpart: “And as ye would not that men 
should do to you, so should ye also not do to them likewise.” Now, if this were the teaching of the new and 
previously unknown and not yet fully proclaimed deity, who had favoured me with no instruction 
beforehand, whereby I might first learn what I ought to choose or to refuse for myself, and to do to others 
what I would wish done to myself, not doing to them what I should be unwilling to have done to myself, it 
would certainly be nothing else than the chance-medley of my own sentiments which he would have left to 
me, binding me to no proper rule of wish or action, in order that I might do to others what I would like for 
myself, or refrain from doing to others what I should dislike to have done to myself. For he has not, in fact, 
defined what I ought to wish or not to wish for myself as well as for others, so that I shape my conduct 
according to the law of my own will, and have it in my power not to render to another what I would like to 
have rendered to myself—love, obedience, consolation, protection, and such like blessings; and in like 
manner to do to another what I should be unwilling to have done to myself—violence, wrong, insult, 
deceit, and evils of like sort. Indeed, the heathen who have not been instructed by God act on this 
incongruous liberty of the will and the conduct. For although good and evil are severally known by nature, 
yet life is not thereby spent under the discipline of God, which alone at last teaches men the proper liberty 
of their will and action in faith, as in the fear of God. The god of Marcion, therefore, although specially 
revealed, was, in spite of his revelation, unable to publish any summary of the precept in question, which 
had hitherto been so confined, and obscure, and dark, and admitting of no ready interpretation, except 


thing to let the Manna pass and then to long for food. It is a sad thing to take a counsel too late, and to 
become sensible of the loss only when it is impossible to repair it; that is, after our departure hence, and 
the bitter closing of the acts of each man’s life, and the punishment of sinners, and the glory of the 
purified. Therefore do not delay in coming to grace, but hasten, lest the robber outstrip you, lest the 
adulterer pass you by, lest the insatiate be satisfied before you, lest the murderer seize the blessing first, 
or the publican or the fornicator, or any of these violent ones who take the Kingdom of heaven by force. 
For it suffers violence willingly, and is tyrannized over through goodness. 


XXV. Take my advice, my friend, and be slow to do evil, but swift to your salvation; for readiness to evil 
and tardiness to good are equally bad. If you are invited to a revel, be not swift to go; if to apostasy, leap 
away; if a company of evildoers say to you, “Come with us, share our bloodguiltiness, let us hide in the 
earth a righteous man unjustly,” do not lend them even your ears. Thus you will make two very great 
gains; you will make known to the other his sin, and you will deliver yourself from evil company. But if 
David the Great say unto you, Come and let us rejoice in the Lord; or another Prophet, Come and let us 
ascend into the Mountain of the Lord; or our Saviour Himself, Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest; or, Arise, let us go hence, shining brightly, glittering above snow, 
whiter than milk, shining above the sapphire stone; let us not resist or delay. Let us be like Peter and John, 
and let us hasten; as they did to the Sepulchre and the Resurrection, so we to the Font; running together, 
racing against each other, striving to be first to obtain this Blessing. And say not, “Go away, and come 
again, and tomorrow I will be baptized,” when you may have the blessing today. “I will have with me 
father, mother, brothers, wife, children, friends, and all whom I value, and then I will be saved; but it is 
not yet the fitting time for me to be made bright;” for if you say so, there is reason to fear lest you should 
have as sharers of your sorrow those whom you hoped to have as sharers of your joy. If they will be with 
you, well;—but do not wait for them. For it is base to say, “But where is my offering for my baptism, and 
where is my baptismal robe, in which I shall be made bright, and where is what is wanted for the 
entertainment of my baptizers, that in these too I may become worthy of notice? For, as you see, all these 
things are necessary, and on account of this the Grace will be lessened.” Do not thus trifle with great 
things, or allow yourself to think so basely. The Sacrament is greater than the visible environment. Offer 
yourself; clothe yourself with Christ, feast me with your conduct; I rejoice to be thus affectionately 
treated, and God Who gives these great gifts rejoices thus. Nothing is great in the sight of God, but what 
the poor may give, so that the poor may not here also be outrun, for they cannot contend with the rich. In 
other matters there is a distinction between poor and rich, but here the more willing is the richer. 


XXVI. Let nothing hinder you from going on, nor draw you away from your readiness. While your desire is 
still vehement, seize upon that which you desire. While the iron is hot, let it be tempered by the cold 
water, lest anything should happen in the interval, and put an end to your desire. I am Philip; do you be 
Candace’s Eunuch. Do you also say, “See, here is water, what doth hinder me to be baptized?” Seize the 
opportunity; rejoice greatly in the blessing; and having spoken be baptized; and having been baptized be 
saved; and though you be an Ethiopian body, be made white in soul. Do not say, “A Bishop shall baptize 
me,—and he a Metropolitan,—and he of Jerusalem (for the Grace does not come of a place, but of the 
Spirit),—and he of noble birth, for it would be a sad thing for my nobility to be insulted by being baptized 
by a man of no family.” Do not say, “I do not mind a mere Priest, if he is a celibate, and a religious, and of 
angelic life; for it would be a sad thing for me to be defiled even in the moment of my cleansing.” Do not 
ask for credentials of the preacher or the baptizer. For another is his judge, and the examiner of what thou 
canst not see. For man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart. But to thee 
let every one be trustworthy for purification, so only he is one of those who have been approved, not of 
those who are openly condemned, and not a stranger to the Church. Do not judge your judges, you who 
need healing; and do not make nice distinctions about the rank of those who shall cleanse you, or be 
critical about your spiritual fathers. One may be higher or lower than another, but all are higher than you. 
Look at it this way. One may be golden, another iron, but both are rings and have engraved on them the 
same royal image; and thus when they impress the wax, what difference is there between the seal of the 
one and that of the other? None. Detect the material in the wax, if you are so very clever. Tell me which is 
the impression of the iron ring, and which of the golden. And how do they come to be one? The difference 
is in the material and not in the seal. And so anyone can be your baptizer; for though one may excel 
another in his life, yet the grace of baptism is the same, and any one may be your consecrator who is 
formed in the same faith. 


XXVII. Do not disdain to be baptized with a poor man, if you are rich; or if you are noble, with one who is 
lowborn; or if you are a master, with one who is up to the present time your slave. Not even so will you be 
humbling yourself as Christ, unto Whom you are baptized today, Who for your sake took upon Himself 
even the form of a slave. From the day of your new birth all the old marks were effaced, and Christ was 
put upon all in one form. Do not disdain to confess your sins, knowing how John baptized, that by present 
shame you may escape from future shame (for this too is a part of the future punishment); and prove that 
you really hate sin by making a shew of it openly, and triumphing over it as worthy of contempt. Do not 
reject the medicine of exorcism, nor refuse it because of its length. This too is a touchstone of your right 
disposition for grace. What labour have you to do compared with that of the Queen of Ethiopia, who arose 
and came from the utmost part of the earth to see the wisdom of Solomon? And behold a Greater than 
Solomon is here in the judgment of those who reason maturely. Do not hesitate either at length of journey, 
or distance by sea; or fire, if this too lies before you; or of any other, small or great, of the hindrances that 


you may attain to the gift. But if without any labour and trouble at all you may obtain that which you 
desire, what folly it is to put off the gift: “Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters,” Esaias 
invites you, “and he that hath no money, come buy wine and milk, without money and without price.” O 
swiftness of His mercy: O easiness of the Covenant: This blessing may be bought by you merely for willing 
it; He accepts the very desire as a great price; He thirsts to be thirsted for; He gives to drink to all who 
desire to drink; He takes it as a kindness to be asked for the kindness; He is ready and liberal; He gives 
with more pleasure than others receive. Only let us not be condemned for frivolity by asking for little, and 
for what is unworthy of the Giver. Blessed is he from whom Jesus asks drink, as He did from that 
Samaritan woman, and gives a well of water springing up unto eternal life. Blessed is he that soweth 
beside all waters, and upon every soul, tomorrow to be ploughed and watered, which today the ox and the 
ass tread, while it is dry and without water, and oppressed with unreason. And blessed is he who, though 
he be a “valley of rushes,” is watered out of the House of the Lord; for he is made fruitbearing instead of 
rushbearing, and produces that which is for the food of man, not that which is rough and unprofitable. 
And for the sake of this we must be very careful not to miss the Grace. 


XXVIII. Be it so, some will say, in the case of those who ask for Baptism; what have you to say about those 
who are still children, and conscious neither of the loss nor of the grace? Are we to baptize them too? 
Certainly, if any danger presses. For it is better that they should be unconsciously sanctified than that 
they should depart unsealed and uninitiated. 


A proof of this is found in the Circumcision on the eighth day, which was a sort of typical seal, and was 
conferred on children before they had the use of reason. And so is the anointing of the doorposts, which 
preserved the firstborn, though applied to things which had no consciousness. But in respect of others I 
give my advice to wait till the end of the third year, or a little more or less, when they may be able to listen 
and to answer something about the Sacrament; that, even though they do not perfectly understand it, yet 
at any rate they may know the outlines; and then to sanctify them in soul and body with the great 
sacrament of our consecration. For this is how the matter stands; at that time they begin to be responsible 
for their lives, when reason is matured, and they learn the mystery of life (for of sins of ignorance owing 
to their tender years they have no account to give), and it is far more profitable on all accounts to be 
fortified by the Font, because of the sudden assaults of danger that befall us, stronger than our helpers. 


XXIX. But, one says, Christ was thirty years old when He was baptized, and that although He was God; 
and do you bid us hurry our Baptism?—You have solved the difficulty when you say He was God. For He 
was absolute cleansing; He had no need of cleansing; but it was for you that He was purified, just as it 
was for you that, though He had not flesh, yet He is clothed with flesh. Nor was there any danger to Him 
from putting off Baptism, for He had the ordering of His own Passion as of His own Birth. But in your case 
the danger is to no small interests, if you were to depart after a birth to corruption alone, and without 
being clothed with incorruption. And there is this further point for me to consider, that that particular 
time of baptism was a necessity for Him, but your case is not the same. He manifested Himself in the 
thirtieth year after His birth and not before; first, in order that He might not appear ostentatious, which is 
a condition belonging to vulgar minds; and next, because that age tests virtue thoroughly, and is the right 
time to teach. And since it was needful for Him to undergo the passion which saves the world, it was 
needful also that all things which belong to the passion should fit into the passion; the Manifestation, the 
Baptism, the Witness from Heaven, the Proclamation, the concourse of the multitude, the Miracles; and 
that they should be as it were one body, not torn asunder, nor broken apart by intervals. For out of the 
Baptism and Proclamation arose that earthquake of people coming together, for so Scripture calls that 
time; and out of the multitude arose the shewing of the signs and the miracles that lead up to the Gospel. 
And out of these came the jealousy, and from this the hatred, and out of the hatred the circumstance of 
the plot against Him, and the betrayal; and out of these the Cross, and the other events by which our 
Salvation has been effected. Such are the reasons in the case of Christ so far as we can attain to them. 
And perhaps another more secret reason might be found. 


XXX. But for you, what necessity is there that by following the examples which are far above you, you 
should do a thing so ill-advised for yourself? For there are many other details of the Gospel History which 
are quite different to what happens nowadays, and the seasons of which do not correspond. For instance 
Christ fasted a little before His temptation, we before Easter. As far as the fasting days are concerned it is 
the same, but the difference in the seasons is no little one. He armed Himself with them against 
temptation; but to us this fast is symbolical of dying with Christ, and it is a purification in preparation for 
the festival. And He fasted absolutely for forty days, for He was God; but we measure our fasting by our 
power, even though some are led by zeal to rush beyond their strength. Again, He gave the Sacrament of 
the Passover to His Disciples in an upper chamber, and after supper, and one day before He suffered; but 
we celebrate it in Houses of Prayer, and before food, and after His resurrection. He rose again the third 
day; our resurrection is not till after a long time. But matters which have to do with Him are neither 
abruptly separated from us, nor yet yoked together with those which concern us in point of time; but they 
were handed down to us just so far as to be patterns of what we should do, and then they carefully 
avoided an entire and exact resemblance. 


XXXI. If then you will listen to me, you will bid a long farewell to all such arguments, and you will jump at 
this Blessing, and begin to struggle in a twofold conflict; first, to prepare yourself for baptism by purifying 


yourself; and next, to preserve the baptismal gift; for it is a matter of equal difficulty to obtain a blessing 
which we have not, and to keep it when we have gained it. For often what zeal has acquired sloth has 
destroyed; and what hesitation has lost diligence has regained. A great assistance to the attainment of 
what you desire are vigils, fasts, sleeping on the ground, prayers, tears, pity of and almsgiving to those 
who are in need. And let these be your thanksgiving for what you have received, and at the same time 
your safeguard of them. You have the benefit to remind you of many commandments; so do not transgress 
them. Does a poor man approach you? Remember how poor you once were, and how rich you were made. 
One in want of bread or of drink, perhaps another Lazarus, is cast at your gate; respect the Sacramental 
Table to which you have approached, the Bread of Which you have partaken, the Cup in Which you have 
communicated, being consecrated by the Sufferings of Christ. If a stranger fall at your feet, homeless and 
a foreigner, welcome in him Him who for your sake was a stranger, and that among His own, and who 
came to dwell in you by His grace, and who drew you towards the heavenly dwelling place. Be a 
Zaccheus, who yesterday was a Publican, and is to-day of liberal soul; offer all to the coming in of Christ, 
that though small in bodily stature you may show yourself great, nobly contemplating Christ. A sick ora 
wounded man lies before you; respect your own health, and the wounds from which Christ delivered you. 
If you see one naked clothe him, in honour of your own garment of incorruption, which is Christ, for as 
many as were baptized into Christ have put on Christ. If you find a debtor falling at your feet, tear up 
every document, whether just or unjust. Remember the ten thousand talents which Christ forgave you, 
and be not a harsh exactor of a smaller debt—and that from whom? From your fellow servant, you who 
were forgiven so much more by the Master. Otherwise you will have to give satisfaction to His mercy, 
which you would not imitate and take as your copy. 


XXXII. Let the laver be not for your body only, but also for the image of God in you; not merely a washing 
away of sins in you, but also a correction of your temper; let it not only wash away the old filth, but let it 
purify the fountainhead. Let it not only move you to honourable acquisition, but let it teach you also 
honourably to lose possession; or, which is more easy, to make restitution of what you have wrongfully 
acquired. For what profit is it that your sin should have been forgiven you, but the loss which you have 
inflicted should not be repaired to him whom you have injured? Two sins are on your conscience, the one 
that you made a dishonest gain, the other that you retained the gains; you received forgiveness for the 
one, but in respect of the other you are still in sin, for you have still possession of what belongs to 
another; and your sin has not been put to an end, but only divided by the time which has elapsed. Part of 
it was perpetrated before your Baptism, but part remains after your Baptism; for Baptism carries 
forgiveness of Past, not of Present sins; and its purification must not be played with, but be genuinely 
impressed upon you; you must be made perfectly bright, and not be merely coloured; you must receive the 
gift, not of a mere covering of your sins, but of a taking them clean away. Blessed are they whose 
iniquities are forgiven . . . this is done by the complete cleansing . . . and whose sins are hidden . . . this 
belongs to those who are not yet healed in their deepest soul. Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will 
not impute sin. . . . This is a third class of sinners, whose actions are not praiseworthy, but who are 
innocent of intention. 


XXXIII. What say I then, and what is my argument? Yesterday you were a Canaanite soul bent together by 
sin; today you have been made straight by the Word. Do not be bent gain, and condemned to the earth, as 
if weighed down by the Devil with a wooden collar, nor get an incurable curvature. Yesterday you were 
being dried up by an abundant haemorrhage, for you were pouring out crimson sin; today stanched and 
flourishing again, for you have touched the hem of Christ and your issue has been stayed. Guard, I pray 
you, the cleansing lest you should again have a haemorrhage, and not be able to lay hold of Christ to steal 
salvation; for Christ does not like to be stolen from often, though He is very merciful. Yesterday you were 
flung upon a bed, exhausted and paralyzed, and you had no one when the water should be troubled to put 
you into the pool. Today you have Him Who is in one Person Man and God, or rather God and Man. You 
were raised up from your bed, or rather you took up your bed, and publicly acknowledged the benefit. Do 
not again be thrown upon your bed by sinning, in the evil rest of a body paralyzed by its pleasures. But as 
you now are, so walk, mindful of the command, Behold thou art made whole; sin no more lest a worse 
thing happen unto thee if thou prove thyself bad after the blessing thou hast received. You have heard the 
loud voice, Lazarus, come forth, as you lay in the tomb; not, however, after four days, but after many days; 
and you were loosed from the bonds of your graveclothes. Do not again become dead, nor live with those 
who dwell in the tombs; nor bind yourself with the bonds of your own sins; for it is uncertain whether you 
will rise again from the tomb till the last and universal resurrection, which will bring every work into 
judgment, not to be healed, but to be judged, and to give account of all which for good or evil it has 
treasured up. 


XXXIV. If you were full of leprosy, that shapeless evil, yet you scraped off the evil matter, and received 
again the Image whole. Shew your cleansing to me your Priest, that I may recognize how much more 
precious it is than the legal one. Do not range yourself with the nine unthankful men, but imitate the 
tenth. For although he was a Samaritan, yet he was of better mind than the others. Make certain that you 
will not break out again with evil ulcers, and find the indisposition of your body hard to heal. Yesterday 
meanness and avarice were withering your hand; to-day let liberality and kindness stretch it out. It is a 
noble cure for a weak hand to disperse abroad, to give to the poor, to pour out the things which we 
possess abundantly, till we reach the very bottom; and perhaps this will gush forth food for you, as for the 
woman of Sarepta, and especially if you happen to be feeding an Elias, to recognize that it is a good 


abundance to be needy for the sake of Christ, Who for our sakes became poor. If you were deaf and dumb, 
let the Word sound in your ears, or rather keep there Him Who hath sounded. Do not shut your ears to the 
Instruction of the Lord, and to His Counsel, like the adder to charms. If you are blind and unenlightened, 
lighten your eyes that you sleep not in death. In God’s Light see light, and in the Spirit of God be 
enlightened by the Son, That Threefold and Undivided Light. If you receive all the Word, you will bring 
therewith upon your own soul all the healing powers of Christ, with which separately these individuals 
were healed. Only be not ignorant of the measure of grace; only let not the enemy, while you sleep, 
maliciously sow tares. Only take care that as by your cleansing you have become an object of enmity to 
the Evil One, you do not again make yourself an object of pity by sin. Only be careful lest, while rejoicing 
and lifted up above measure by the blessing, you fall again through pride. Only be diligent as to your 
cleansing, “setting ascensions in your heart,” and keep with all diligence the remission which you have 
received as a gift, in order that, while the remission comes from God, the preservation of it may come 
from yourself also. 


XXXV. How shall this be? Remember always the parable, and so will you best and most perfectly help 
yourself. The unclean and malignant spirit is gone out of you, being chased by baptism. He will not submit 
to the expulsion, he will not resign himself to be houseless and homeless: He goes through waterless 
places, dry of the Divine Stream, and there he desires to abide. He wanders, seeking rest; he finds none. 
He lights on baptized souls, whose sins the font has washed away. He fears the water; he is choked with 
the cleansing, as the Legion were in the sea. Again he returns to the house whence he came out. He is 
shameless, he is contentious, he makes a fresh assault upon it, he makes a new attempt. If he finds that 
Christ has taken up His abode there, and has filled the place which he had vacated, he is driven back 
again, and goes off without success and is become an object of pity in his wandering state. But if he finds 
in you a place, swept and garnished indeed, but empty and idle, equally ready to take in this or that which 
shall first occupy it, he makes a leap into it, he takes up his abode there with a larger train; and the last 
state is worse than the first, inasmuch as then there was a hope of amendment and safety, but now the 
evil is rampant, and drags in sin by its flight from good, and therefore the possession is more secure to 
him who dwells there. 


XXXVI. I will remind you again about Illuminations, and that often, and will reckon them up from Holy 
Scripture. For I myself shall be happier for remembering them (for what is sweeter than light to those 
who have tasted light?) and I will dazzle you with my words. There is sprung up a light for the righteous, 
and its partner joyful gladness. And, The light of the righteous is everlasting; and Thou art shining 
wondrously from the everlasting mountains, is said to God, I think of the Angelic powers which aid our 
efforts after good. And you have heard David’s words; The Lord is my Light and my Salvation, whom then 
shall I fear? And now he asks that the Light and the Truth may be sent forth for him, now giving thanks 
that he has a share in it, in that the Light of God is marked upon him; that is, that the signs of the 
illumination given are impressed upon him and recognized. One light alone let us shun—that which is the 
offspring of the baleful fire; let us not walk in the light of our fire, and in the flame which we have kindled. 
For I know a cleansing fire which Christ came to send upon the earth, and He Himself is anagogically 
called a Fire. This Fire takes away whatsoever is material and of evil habit; and this He desires to kindle 
with all speed, for He longs for speed in doing us good, since He gives us even coals of fire to help us. I 
know also a fire which is not cleansing, but avenging; either that fire of Sodom which He pours down on 
all sinners, mingled with brimstone and storms, or that which is prepared for the Devil and his Angels or 
that which proceeds from the face of the Lord, and shall burn up his enemies round about; and one even 
more fearful still than these, the unquenchable fire which is ranged with the worm that dieth not but is 
eternal for the wicked. For all these belong to the destroying power; though some may prefer even in this 
place to take a more merciful view of this fire, worthily of Him That chastises. 


XXXVII. And as I know of two kinds of fire, so also do I of light. The one is the light of our ruling power 
directing our steps according to the will of God; the other is a deceitful and meddling one, quite contrary 
to the true light, though pretending to be that light, that it may cheat us by its appearance. This really is 
darkness, yet has the appearance of noonday, the high perfection of light. And so I read that passage of 
those who continually flee in darkness at noonday; for this is really night, and yet is thought to be bright 
light by those who have been ruined by luxury. For what saith David? “Night was around me and I knew it 
not, for I thought that my luxury was enlightenment.” But such are they, and in this condition; but let us 
kindle for ourselves the light of knowledge. This will be done by sowing unto righteousness, and reaping 
the fruit of life, for action is the patron of contemplation, that amongst other things we may learn also 
what is the true light, and what the false, and be saved from falling unawares into evil wearing the guise 
of good. Let us be made light, as it was said to the disciples by the Great Light, ye are the light of the 
world. Let us be made lights in the world, holding forth the Word of Life; that is, let us be made a 
quickening power to others. Let us lay hold of the Godhead; let us lay hold of the First and Brightest 
Light. Let us walk towards Him shining, before our feet stumble upon dark and hostile mountains. While it 
is day let us walk honestly as in the day, not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness, which are the dishonesties of the night. 


XXXVIII. Let us cleanse every member, Brethren, let us purify every sense; let nothing in us be imperfect 
or of our first birth; let us leave nothing unilluminated. Let us enlighten our eyes, that we may look 
straight on, and not bear in ourselves any harlot idol through curious and busy sight; for even though we 


might not worship lust, yet our soul would be defiled. If there be beam or mote, let us purge it away, that 
we may be able to see those of others also. Let us be enlightened in our ears; let us be enlightened in our 
tongue, that we may hearken what the Lord God will speak, and that He may cause us to hear His 
lovingkindness in the morning, and that we may be made to hear of joy and gladness, spoken into godly 
ears, that we may not be a sharp sword, nor a whetted razor, nor turn under our tongue labour and toil, 
but that we may speak the Wisdom of God in a mystery, even the hidden Wisdom, reverencing the fiery 
tongues. Let us be healed also in the smell, that we be not effeminate; and be sprinkled with dust instead 
of sweet perfumes, but may smell the Ointment that was poured out for us, spiritually receiving it; and so 
formed and transformed by it, that from us too a sweet odour may be smelled. Let us cleanse our touch, 
our taste, our throat, not touching them over gently, nor delighting in smooth things, but handling them as 
is worthy of Him, the Word That was made flesh for us; and so far following the example of Thomas, not 
pampering them with dainties and sauces, those brethren of a more baleful pampering, but tasting and 
learning that the Lord is good, with the better and abiding taste; and not for a short while refreshing that 
baneful and thankless dust, which lets pass and does not hold that which is given to it; but delighting it 
with the words which are sweeter than honey. 


XXXIX. And in addition to what has been said, it is good with our head cleansed, as the head which is the 
workshop of the senses is cleansed, to hold fast the Head of Christ, from which the whole body is fitly 
joined together and compacted; and to cast down our sin that exalted itself, when it would exalt us above 
our better part. It is good also for the shoulder to be sanctified and purified that it may be able to take up 
the Cross of Christ, which not everyone can easily do. It is good for the hands to be consecrated, and the 
feet; the one that they may in every place be lifted up holy; and that they may lay hold of the discipline of 
Christ, lest the Lord at any time be angered; and that the Word may gain credence by action, as was the 
case with that which was given in the hand of a prophet; the other, that they be not swift to shed blood, 
nor to run to evil, but that they be prompt to run to the Gospel and the Prize of the high Calling, and to 
receive Christ Who washes and cleanses them. And if there be also a cleansing of that belly which 
receiveth and digesteth the food of the Word, it were good also; not to make it a god by luxury and the 
meat that perisheth, but rather to give it all possible cleansing, and to make it more spare, that it may 
receive the Word of God at the very heart, and grieve honourably over the sins of Israel. I find also the 
heart and inward parts deemed worthy of honour. David convinces me of this, when he prays that a clean 
heart may be created in him, and a right spirit renewed in his inward parts; meaning, I think, the mind 
and its movements or thoughts. 


XL. And what of the loins, or reins, for we must not pass these over? Let the purification take hold of these 
also. Let our loins be girded about and kept in check by continence, as the Law bade Israel of old when 
partaking of the Passover. For none comes out of Egypt purely, or escapes the Destroyer, except he who 
has disciplined these. And let the reins be changed by that good conversion by which they transfer all the 
affections to God, so that they can say, Lord, all my desire is before Thee, and the day of man have I not 
desired; for you must be a man of desires, but they must be those of the spirit. For thus you would destroy 
the dragon that carries the greater part of his strength upon his navel and his loins, by slaying the power 
that comes to him from these. Do not be surprised at my giving a more abundant honour to our uncomely 
parts, mortifying them and making them chaste by my speech, and standing up against the flesh. Let us 
give to God all our members which are upon the earth; let us consecrate them all; not the lobe of the liver 
or the kidneys with the fat, nor some part of our bodies now this now that (why should we despise the 
rest?); but let us bring ourselves entire, let us be reasonable holocausts, perfect sacrifices; and let us not 
make only the shoulder or the breast a portion for the Priest to take away, for that would be a small thing, 
but let us give ourselves entire, that we may receive back ourselves entire; for this is to receive entirely, 
when we give ourselves to God and offer as a sacrifice our own salvation. 


XLI. Besides all this and before all, keep I pray you the good deposit, by which I live and work, and which 
I desire to have as the companion of my departure; with which I endure all that is so distressful, and 
despise all delights; the confession of the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost. This I commit unto you 
to-day; with this I will baptize you and make you grow. This I give you to share, and to defend all your life, 
the One Godhead and Power, found in the Three in Unity, and comprising the Three separately, not 
unequal, in substances or natures, neither increased nor diminished by superiorities or inferiorities; in 
every respect equal, in every respect the same; just as the beauty and the greatness of the heavens is one; 
the infinite conjunction of Three Infinite Ones, Each God when considered in Himself; as the Father so the 
Son, as the Son so the Holy Ghost; the Three One God when contemplated together; Each God because 
Consubstantial; One God because of the Monarchia. No sooner do I conceive of the One than I am 
illumined by the Splendour of the Three; no sooner do I distinguish Them than I am carried back to the 
One. When I think of any One of the Three I think of Him as the Whole, and my eyes are filled, and the 
greater part of what I am thinking of escapes me. I cannot grasp the greatness of That One so as to 
attribute a greater greatness to the Rest. When I contemplate the Three together, I see but one torch, and 
cannot divide or measure out the Undivided Light. 


XLII. Do you fear to speak of Generation lest you should attribute aught of passion to the impassible God? 
I on the other hand fear to speak of Creation, lest I should destroy God by the insult and the untrue 
division, either cutting the Son away from the Father, or from the Son the Substance of the Spirit. For this 
paradox is involved, that not only is a created Life foisted into the Godhead by those who measure 


Godhead badly; but even this created life is divided against itself. For as these low earthly minds make the 
Son subject to the Father, so again is the rank of the Spirit made inferior to that of the Son, until both God 
and created life are insulted by the new Theology. No, my friends, there is nothing servile in the Trinity, 
nothing created, nothing accidental, as I have heard one of the wise say. If I yet pleased men I should not 
be the servant of Christ, says the Apostle; and if I yet worshipped a creature, or were baptized into a 
creature, I should not be made divine, nor have changed my first birth. What shall I say to those who 
worship Astarte or Chemosh, the abomination of the Sidonians, or the likeness of a star, a god a little 
above them to these idolaters, but yet a creature and a piece of workmanship, when I myself either do not 
worship Two of Those into Whose united Name I am baptized, or else worship my fellow-servants, for they 
are fellow-servants, even if a little higher in the scale; for differences must exist among fellow-servants. 


XLII. I should like to call the Father the greater, because from him flows both the Equality and the Being 
of the Equals (this will be granted on all hands), but I am afraid to use the word Origin, lest I should make 
Him the Origin of Inferiors, and thus insult Him by precedencies of honour. For the lowering of those Who 
are from Him is no glory to the Source. Moreover, I look with suspicion at your insatiate desire, for fear 
you should take hold of this word Greater, and divide the Nature, using the word Greater in all senses, 
whereas it does not apply to the Nature, but only to Origination. For in the Consubstantial Persons there 
is nothing greater or less in point of Substance. I would honour the Son as Son before the Spirit, but 
Baptism consecrating me through the Spirit does not allow of this. But are you afraid of being reproached 
with Tritheism? Do you take possession of this good thing, the Unity in the Three, and leave me to fight 
the battle. Let me be the shipbuilder, and do you use the ship; or if another is the builder of the ship, take 
me for the architect of the house, and do you live in it with safety, though you spent no labour upon it. You 
shall not have a less prosperous voyage, or a less safe habitation than I who built them, because you have 
not laboured upon them. See how great is my indulgence; see the goodness of the Spirit; the war shall be 
mine, yours the achievement; I will be under fire, and you shall live in peace; but join with your defender 
in prayer, and give me your hand by the Faith. I have three stones which I will sling at the Philistine; I 
have three inspirations against the son of the Sareptan, with which I will quicken the slain; I have three 
floods against the faggots with which I will consecrate the Sacrifice with water, raising the most 
unexpected fire; and I will throw down the prophets of shame by the power of the Sacrament. 


XLIV. What need have I any more of speech? It is the time for teaching, not for controversy. I protest 
before God and the elect Angels, be thou baptized in this faith. If thy heart is written upon in some other 
way than as my teaching demands, come and have the writing changed; I am no unskilled caligrapher of 
these truths. I write that which is written upon my own heart; and I teach that which I have been taught, 
and have kept from the beginning up to these hoar hairs. Mine is the risk; be mine also the reward of 
being the Director of your soul, and consecrating you by Baptism. But if you are already rightly disposed, 
and marked with the good inscription, see that you keep what is written, and remain unchanged in a 
changing time concerning an unchanging Thing. Follow Pilate’s example in the better sense; you who are 
rightly written on, imitate him who wrote wrongfully. Say to those who would persuade you differently, 
what I have written, I have written. For indeed I should be ashamed if, while that which was wrong 
remained inflexible, that which is right should be so easily bent aside; whereas we ought to be easily bent 
to that which is better from that which is worse, but immovable from the better to the worse. If it be thus, 
and according to this teaching that you come to Baptism, lo I will not refrain my lips, lo I lend my hands to 
the Spirit; let us hasten your salvation. The Spirit is eager, the Consecrator is ready, the Gift is prepared. 
But if you still halt and will not receive the perfectness of the Godhead, go and look for someone else to 
baptize—or rather to drown you: I have no time to cut the Godhead, and to make you dead in the moment 
of your regeneration, that you should have neither the Gift nor the Hope of Grace, but should in so short a 
time make shipwreck of your salvation. For whatever you may subtract from the Deity of the Three, you 
will have overthrown the whole, and destroyed your own being made perfect. 


XLV. But not yet perhaps is there formed upon your soul any writing good or bad; and you want to be 
written upon today, and formed by us unto perfection. Let us go within the cloud. Give me the tables of 
your heart; I will be your Moses, though this be a bold thing to say; I will write on them with the finger of 
God a new Decalogue. I will write on them a shorter method of salvation. And if there be any heretical or 
unreasoning beast, let him remain below, or he will run the risk of being stoned by the Word of truth. I will 
baptize you and make you a disciple in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost; and 
These Three have One common name, the Godhead. And you shall know, both by appearances and by 
words that you reject all ungodliness, and are united to all the Godhead. Believe that all that is in the 
world, both all that is seen and all that is unseen, was made out of nothing by God, and is governed by the 
Providence of its Creator, and will receive a change to a better state. Believe that evil has no substance or 
kingdom, either unoriginate or self-existent or created by God; but that it is our work, and the evil one’s, 
and came upon us through our heedlessness, but not from our Creator. Believe that the Son of God, the 
Eternal Word, Who was begotten of the Father before all time and without body, was in these latter days 
for your sake made also Son of Man, born of the Virgin Mary ineffably and stainlessly (for nothing can be 
stained where God is, and by which salvation comes), in His own Person at once entire Man and perfect 
God, for the sake of the entire sufferer, that He may bestow salvation on your whole being, having 
destroyed the whole condemnation of your sins: impassible in His Godhead, passible in that which He 
assumed; as much Man for your sake as you are made God for His. Believe that for us sinners He was led 
to death; was crucified and buried, so far as to taste of death; and that He rose again the third day, and 


ascended into heaven, that He might take you with Him who were lying low; and that He will come again 
with His glorious Presence to judge the quick and the dead; no longer flesh, nor yet without a body, 
according to the laws which He alone knows of a more godlike body, that He may be seen by those who 
pierced Him, and on the other hand may remain as God without carnality. Receive besides this the 
Resurrection, the Judgment and the Reward according to the righteous scales of God; and believe that 
this will be Light to those whose mind is purified (that is, God—seen and known) proportionate to their 
degree of purity, which we call the Kingdom of heaven; but to those who suffer from blindness of their 
ruling faculty, darkness, that is estrangement from God, proportionate to their blindness here. Then, in 
the tenth place, work that which is good upon this foundation of dogma; for faith without works is dead, 
even as are works apart from faith. This is all that may be divulged of the Sacrament, and that is not 
forbidden to the ear of the many. The rest you shall learn within the Church by the grace of the Holy 
Trinity; and those matters you shall conceal within yourself, sealed and secure. 


XLVI. But one thing more I preach unto you. The Station in which you shall presently stand after your 
Baptism before the Great Sanctuary is a foretype of the future glory. The Psalmody with which you will be 
received is a prelude to the Psalmody of Heaven; the lamps which you will kindle are a Sacrament of the 
illumination there with which we shall meet the Bridegroom, shining and virgin souls, with the lamps of 
our faith shining, not sleeping through our carelessness, that we may not miss Him that we look for if He 
come unexpectedly; nor yet unfed, and without oil, and destitute of good works, that we be not cast out of 
the Bridechamber. For I see how pitiable is such a case. He will come when the cry demands the meeting, 
and they who are prudent shall meet Him, with their light shining and its food abundant, but the others 
seeking for oil too late from those who possess it. And He will come with speed, and the former shall go in 
with Him, but the latter shall be shut out, having wasted in preparations the time of entrance; and they 
shall weep sore when all too late they learn the penalty of their slothfulness, when the Bride-chamber can 
no longer be entered by them for all their entreaties, for they have shut it against themselves by their sin, 
following in another fashion the example of those who missed the Wedding feast with which the good 
Father feasts the good Bridegroom; one on account of a newly wedded wife; another of a newly purchased 
field; another of a yoke of oxen; which he and they acquired to their misfortune, since for the sake of the 
little they lose the great. For none are there of the disdainful, nor of the slothful, nor of those who are 
clothed in filthy rags and not in the Wedding garment even though here they may have thought 
themselves worthy of wearing the bright robe there, and secretly intruded themselves, deceiving 
themselves with vain hopes. And then, What? When we have entered, then the Bridegroom knows what 
He will teach us, and how He will converse with the souls that have come in with Him. He will converse 
with them, I think in teaching things more perfect and more pure. Of which may we all, both Teachers and 
Taught, have share, in the Same Christ our Lord, to Whom be the Glory and the Empire, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


ORATION XLI 
ON PENTECOST 


It is uncertain to what year the following Oration belongs. It was, however, certainly delivered at 
Constantinople; the Benedictine Editors think in the year 381, in which case the day would be May 16. An 
indication tending to establish this date is found in c. 14, in the expression of apprehension of personal 
danger to himself for his boldness in setting forth the true faith. In fact, in the earlier part of this year, 
after the Emperor Theodosius had put him in possession of the Patriarchal Throne, vacant by the 
expulsion and deposition of the Arian Demophilus, he had narrowly escaped assassination at the hands of 
the Arians. 


The Oration deals again with the subject of the Fifth Theological Oration, the question of the Deity of the 
Holy Ghost, but proceeds to establish the point by quite a different set of arguments from those adopted 
in the former discourse, none of whose points are here repeated. 


The Preacher begins by commenting on the various ways in which Festivals are kept by Jews, by Heathen 
and by Christians. Then he remarked on the mystical significance of the number Seven, which he 
illustrates by several instances; and next proceeds with his principal Subject. 


God the Holy Ghost, he says, completes the work of Christ. Those who regard Him as a Created Being, as 
did the followers of Macedonius, are thereby guilty of blasphemy and impiety. The true Faith recognizes 
Him as God; and this belief is necessary to salvation; yet some reserve must be employed in applying that 
Name to Him. We must indeed insist on the recognition of His possession of all the attributes of Godhead; 
and we must at any rate bear with those who, like the Orator himself, also give Him the Name of God, 
which he hopes all his hearers will receive from the Holy Ghost grace to do. Then he proceeds to shew 
from Holy Scripture that in fact all the Attributes of Deity do belong to the Holy Spirit; and that His 
distinctive Personal Mark is that He is neither Unbegotten like the Father, nor Begotten like the Son. He 
does not touch on the question of the double Procession. 


It would seem from some expressions in c. 8 that this Discourse was not delivered to his usual audience, 
but to an Assembly of “Religious.” 


The Title of the Oration varies in different mss. Thus some have it “Of The Same On Pentecost,” to which 
one adds “And On The Holy Spirit;” and another puts it “Of The Same, a Homily on Pentecost.” The 
printed Editions before the Benedictine have “On The Holy Pentecost.” 


I. Let us reason a little about the Festival, that we may keep it spiritually. For different persons have 
different ways of keeping Festival; but to the worshipper of the Word a discourse seems best; and of 
discourses, that which is best adapted to the occasion. And of all beautiful things none gives so much joy 
to the lover of the beautiful, as that the lover of festivals should keep them spiritually. Let us look into the 
matter thus. The Jew keeps festival as well as we, but only in the letter. For while following after the 
bodily Law, he has not attained to the spiritual Law. The Greek too keeps festival, but only in the body, and 
in honour of his own gods and demons, some of whom are creators of passion by their own admission, and 
others were honoured out of passion. Therefore even their manner of keeping festival is passionate, as 
though their very sin were an honour to God, in Whom their passion takes refuge as a thing to be proud 
of. We too keep festival, but we keep it as is pleasing to the Spirit. And it is pleasing to Him that we should 
keep it by discharging some duty, either of action or speech. This then is our manner of keeping festival, 
to treasure up in our soul some of those things which are permanent and will cleave to it, not of those 
which will forsake us and be destroyed, and which only tickle our senses for a little while; whereas they 
are for the most part, in my judgment at least, harmful and ruinous. For sufficient unto the body is the evil 
thereof. What need has that fire of further fuel, or that beast of more plentiful food, to make it more 
uncontrollable, and too violent for reason? 


II. Wherefore we must keep the feast spiritually. And this is the beginning of our discourse; for we must 
speak, even if our speech do seem a little too discursive; and we must be diligent for the sake of those 
who love learning, that we may as it were mix up some seasoning with our solemn festival. The children of 
the Hebrews do honour to the number Seven, according to the legislation of Moses (as did the 
Pythagoreans in later days to the number Four, by which indeed they were in the habit of swearing as the 
Simonians and Marcionites do by the number Eight and the number Thirty, inasmuch as they have given 
names to and reverence a system of AEons of these numbers); I cannot say by what rules of analogy, or in 
consequence of what power of this number; anyhow they do honour to it. One thing indeed is evident, that 
God, having in six days created matter, and given it form, and having arranged it in all kinds of shapes and 
mixtures, and having made this present visible world, on the seventh day rested from all His works, as is 
shewn by the very name of the Sabbath, which in Hebrew means Rest. If there be, however, any more 
lofty reason than this, let others discuss it. But this honour which they pay to it is not confined to days 
alone, but also extends to years. That belonging to days the Sabbath proves, because it is continually 
observed among them; and in accordance with this the removal of leaven is for that number of days. And 
that belonging to years is shewn by the seventh year, the year of Release; and it consists not only of 
Hebdomads, but of Hebdomads of Hebdomads, alike in days and years. The Hebdomads of days give birth 
to Pentecost, a day called holy among them; and those of years to what they call the Jubilee, which also 
has a release of land, and a manumission of slaves, and a release of possessions bought. For this nation 
consecrates to God, not only the firstfruits of offspring, or of firstborn, but also those of days and years. 
Thus the veneration paid to the number Seven gave rise also to the veneration of Pentecost. For seven 
being multiplied by seven generates fifty all but one day, which we borrow from the world to come, at 
once the Eighth and the first, or rather one and indestructible. For the present sabbatism of our souls can 
find its cessation there, that a portion may be given to seven and also to eight (so some of our 
predecessors have interpreted this passage of Solomon). 


III. As to the honour paid to Seven there are many testimonies, but we will be content with a few out of 
the many. For instance, seven precious spirits are named; for I think Isaiah loves to call the activities of 
the Spirit spirits; and the Oracles of the Lord are purified seven times according to David, and the just is 
delivered from six troubles and in the seventh is not smitten. But the sinner is pardoned not seven times, 
but seventy times seven. And we may see it by the contrary also (for the punishment of wickedness is to 
be praised), Cain being avenged seven times, that is, punishment being exacted from him for his 
fratricide, and Lamech seventy times seven, because he was a murderer after the law and the 
condemnation. And wicked neighbours receive sevenfold into their bosom; and the House of Wisdom rests 
on seven pillars and the Stone of Zerubbabel is adorned with seven eyes; and God is praised seven times a 
day. And again the barren beareth seven, the perfect number, she who is contrasted with her who is 
imperfect in her children. 


IV. And if we must also look at ancient history, I perceive that Enoch, the seventh among our ancestors, 
was honoured by translation. I perceive also that the twenty-first, Abraham, was given the glory of the 
Patriarchate, by the addition of a greater mystery. For the Hebdomad thrice repeated brings out this 
number. And one who is very bold might venture even to come to the New Adam, my God and Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who is counted the Seventy-seventh from the old Adam who fell under sin, in the backward 
genealogy according to Luke. And I think of the seven trumpets of Jesus, the son of Nave, and the same 
number of circuits and days and priests, by which the walls of Jericho were shaken down. And so too the 
seven compassings of the City; in the same way as there is a mystery in the threefold breathings of Elias, 
the Prophet, by which he breathed life into the son of the Sareptan widow, and the same number of his 
floodings of the wood, when he consumed the sacrifice with fire sent from God, and condemned the 
prophets of shame who could not do the like at his challenge. And the sevenfold looking for the cloud 


imposed upon the young servant; and Elissaeus stretching himself that number of times upon the child of 
the Shunammite, by which stretching the breath of life was restored. To the same doctrine belongs, I 
think (if I may omit the seven-stemmed and seven-lamped candlestick of the Temple ) that the ceremony of 
the Priests’ consecration lasted seven days; and seven that of the purifying of a leper, and that of the 
Dedication of the Temple the same number, and that in the seventieth year the people returned from the 
Captivity; that whatever is in Units may appear also in Decads, and the mystery of the Hebdomad be 
reverenced in a more perfect number. But why do I speak of the distant past? Jesus Himself who is pure 
perfection, could in the desert and with five loaves feed five thousand, and again with seven loaves four 
thousand. And the leavings after they were satisfied were in the first case twelve baskets full, and in the 
other seven baskets; neither, I imagine, without a reason or unworthy of the Spirit. And if you read for 
yourself you may take note of many numbers which contain a meaning deeper than appears on the 
surface. But to come to an instance which is most useful to us on the present occasion, not that for these 
reasons or others very similar or yet more divine, the Hebrews honour the Day of Pentecost, and we also 
honour it; just as there are other rites of the Hebrews which we observe . . . they were typically observed 
by them, and by us they are sacramentally reinstated. And now having said so much by way of preface 
about the Day, let us proceed to what we have to say further. 


V. We are keeping the feast of Pentecost and of the Coming of the Spirit, and the appointed time of the 
Promise, and the fulfilment of our hope. And how great, how august, is the Mystery. The dispensations of 
the Body of Christ are ended; or rather, what belongs to His Bodily Advent (for I hesitate to say the 
Dispensation of His Body, as long as no discourse persuades me that it is better to have put off the body ), 
and that of the Spirit is beginning. And what were the things pertaining to the Christ? The Virgin, the 
Birth, the Manger, the Swaddling, the Angels glorifying Him, the Shepherds running to Him, the course of 
the Star, the Magi worshipping Him and bringing Gifts, Herod’s murder of the children, the Flight of Jesus 
into Egypt, the Return from Egypt, the Circumcision, the Baptism, the Witness from Heaven, the 
Temptation, the Stoning for our sake (because He had to be given as an Example to us of enduring 
affliction for the Word), the Betrayal, the Nailing, the Burial, the Resurrection, the Ascension; and of these 
even now He suffers many dishonours at the hands of the enemies of Christ; and He bears them, for He is 
longsuffering. But from those who love Him He receives all that is honourable. And He defers, as in the 
former case His wrath, so in ours His kindness; in their case perhaps to give them the grace of 
repentance, and in ours to test our love; whether we do not faint in our tribulations and conflicts for the 
true Religion, as was from of old the order of His Divine Economy, and of his unsearchable judgments, 
with which He orders wisely all that concerns us. Such are the mysteries of Christ. And what follows we 
shall see to be more glorious; and may we too be seen. As to the things of the Spirit, may the Spirit be 
with me, and grant me speech as much as I desire; or if not that, yet as is in due proportion to the season. 
Anyhow He will be with me as my Lord; not in servile guise, nor awaiting a command, as some think. For 
He bloweth where He wills and on whom He wills, and to what extent He wills. Thus we are inspired both 
to think and to speak of the Spirit. 


VI. They who reduce the Holy Spirit to the rank of a creature are blasphemers and wicked servants, and 
worst of the wicked. For it is the part of wicked servants to despise Lordship, and to rebel against 
dominion, and to make That which is free their fellow-servant. But they who deem Him God are inspired 
by God and are illustrious in their mind; and they who go further and call Him so, if to well disposed 
hearers are exalted; if to the low, are not reserved enough, for they commit pearls to clay, and the noise of 
thunder to weak ears, and the sun to feeble eyes, and solid food to those who are still using milk; whereas 
they ought to lead them little by little up to what lies beyond them, and to bring them up to the higher 
truth; adding light to light, and supplying truth upon truth. Therefore we will leave the more mature 
discourse, for which the time has not yet come, and will speak with them as follows. 


VII. If, my friends, you will not acknowledge the Holy Spirit to be uncreated, nor yet eternal; clearly such 
a state of mind is due to the contrary spirit—forgive me, if in my zeal I speak somewhat over boldly. If, 
however, you are sound enough to escape this evident impiety, and to place outside of slavery Him Who 
gives freedom to yourselves, then see for yourselves with the help of the Holy Ghost and of us what 
follows. For I am persuaded that you are to some extent partakers of Him, so that I will go into the 
question with you as kindred souls. Either shew me some mean between lordship and servitude, that I 
may there place the rank of the Spirit; or, if you shrink from imputing servitude to Him, there is no doubt 
of the rank in which you must place the object of your search. But you are dissatisfied with the syllables, 
and you stumble at the word, and it is to you a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence; for so is Christ to 
some minds. It is only human after all. Let us meet one another in a spiritual manner; let us be full rather 
of brotherly than of self love. Grant us the Power of the Godhead, and we will give up to you the use of the 
Name. Confess the Nature in other words for which you have greater reverence, and we will heal you as 
infirm people, filching from you some matters in which you delight. For it is shameful, yes, shameful and 
utterly illogical, when you are sound in soul, to draw petty distinctions about the sound, and to hide the 
Treasure, as if you envied it to others, or were afraid lest you should sanctify your own tongue too. But it 
is even more shameful for us to be in the state of which we accuse you, and, while condemning your petty 
distinctions of words to make petty distinctions of letters. 


VUI. Confess, my friends, the Trinity to be of One Godhead; or if you will, of One Nature; and we will pray 
the Spirit to give you this word God. He will give it to you, I well know, inasmuch as He has already 


granted you the first portion and the second; and especially if that about which we are contending is some 
spiritual cowardice, and not the devil’s objection. Yet more clearly and concisely, let me say, do not you 
call us to account for our loftier word (for envy has nothing to do with this ascent), and we will not find 
fault with what you have been able to attain, until by another road you are brought up to the same resting 
place. For we are not seeking victory, but to gain brethren, by whose separation from us we are torn. This 
we concede to you in whom we do find something of vital truth, who are sound as to the Son. We admire 
your life, but we do not altogether approve your doctrine. Ye who have the things of the Spirit, receive 
Himself in addition, that ye may not only strive, but strive lawfully, which is the condition of your crown. 
May this reward of your conversation be granted you, that you may confess the Spirit perfectly and 
proclaim with us, aye and before us, all that is His due. Yes, and I will venture even more on your behalf; I 
will even utter the Apostle’s wish. So much do I cling to you, and so much do I revere your array, and the 
colour of your continence, and those sacred assemblies, and the august Virginity, and purification, and the 
Psalmody that lasts all night and your love of the poor, and of the brethren, and of strangers, that I could 
consent to be Anathema from Christ, and even to suffer something as one condemned, if only you might 
stand beside us, and we might glorify the Trinity together. For of the others why should I speak, seeing 
they are clearly dead (and it is the part of Christ alone to raise them, Who quickeneth the dead by His own 
Power), and are unhappily separated in place as they are bound together by their doctrine; and who 
quarrel among themselves as much as a pair of squinting eyes in looking at the same object, and differ 
with one another, not in sight but in position—if indeed we may charge them only with squinting, and not 
with utter blindness. And now that I have to some extent laid down your position, come, let us return 
again to the subject of the Spirit, and I think you will follow me now. 


IX. The Holy Ghost, then, always existed, and exists, and always will exist. He neither had a beginning, 
nor will He have an end; but He was everlastingly ranged with and numbered with the Father and the 
Son. For it was not ever fitting that either the Son should be wanting to the Father, or the Spirit to the 
Son. For then Deity would be shorn of Its Glory in its greatest respect, for It would seem to have arrived 
at the consummation of perfection as if by an afterthought. Therefore He was ever being partaken, but not 
partaking; perfecting, not being perfected; sanctifying, not being sanctified; deifying, not being deified; 
Himself ever the same with Himself, and with Those with Whom He is ranged; invisible, eternal, 
incomprehensible, unchangeable, without quality, without quantity, without form, impalpable, self-moving, 
eternally moving, with free-will, selfpowerful, All-powerful (even though all that is of the Spirit is 
referable to the First Cause, just as is all that is of the Only-begotten); Life and Lifegiver; Light and 
Lightgiver; absolute Good, and Spring of Goodness; the Right, the Princely Spirit; the Lord, the Sender, 
the Separator; Builder of His own Temple; leading, working as He wills; distributing His own Gifts; the 
Spirit of Adoption, of Truth, of Wisdom, of Understanding, of Knowledge, of Godliness, of Counsel, of Fear 
(which are ascribed to Him ) by Whom the Father is known and the Son is glorified; and by Whom alone 
He is known; one class, one service, worship, power, perfection, sanctification. Why make a long discourse 
of it? All that the Father hath the Son hath also, except the being Unbegotten; and all that the Son hath 
the Spirit hath also, except the Generation. And these two matters do not divide the Substance, as I 
understand it, but rather are divisions within the Substance. 


X. Are you labouring to bring forth objections? Well, so am I to get on with my discourse. Honour the Day 
of the Spirit; restrain your tongue if you can a little. It is the time to speak of other tongues—reverence 
them or fear them, when you see that they are of fire. To-day let us teach dogmatically; to-morrow we may 
discuss. To-day let us keep the feast; to-morrow will be time enough to behave ourselves unseemly—the 
first mystically, the second theatrically; the one in the Churches, the other in the marketplace; the one 
among the sober, the other among the drunken; the one as befits those who vehemently desire, the other, 
as among those who make a joke of the Spirit. Having then put an end to the element that is foreign to us, 
let us now thoroughly furnish our own friends. 


XI. He wrought first in the heavenly and angelic powers, and such as are first after God and around God. 
For from no other source flows their perfection and their brightness, and the difficulty or impossibility of 
moving them to sin, but from the Holy Ghost. And next, in the Patriarchs and Prophets, of whom the 
former saw Visions of God, or knew Him, and the latter also foreknew the future, having their master part 
moulded by the Spirit, and being associated with events that were yet future as if present, for such is the 
power of the Spirit. And next in the Disciples of Christ (for I omit to mention Christ Himself, in Whom He 
dwelt, not as energizing, but as accompanying His Equal), and that in three ways, as they were able to 
receive Him, and on three occasions; before Christ was glorified by the Passion, and after He was glorified 
by the Resurrection; and after His Ascension, or Restoration, or whatever we ought to call it, to Heaven. 
Now the first of these manifests Him—the healing of the sick and casting out of evil spirits, which could 
not be apart from the Spirit; and so does that breathing upon them after the Resurrection, which was 
clearly a divine inspiration; and so too the present distribution of the fiery tongues, which we are now 
commemorating. But the first manifested Him indistinctly, the second more expressly, this present one 
more perfectly, since He is no longer present only in energy, but as we may Say, substantially, associating 
with us, and dwelling in us. For it was fitting that as the Son had lived with us in bodily form—so the Spirit 
too should appear in bodily form; and that after Christ had returned to His own place, He should have 
come down to us—Coming because He is the Lord; Sent, because He is not a rival God. For such words no 
less manifest the Unanimity than they mark the separate Individuality. 


according to my own arbitrary thought, because he had provided no previous discrimination in the matter 
of such a precept. This, however, was not the case with my God, for He always and everywhere enjoined 
that the poor, and the orphan, and the widow should be protected, assisted, refreshed; thus by Isaiah He 
says: “Deal thy bread to the hungry, and them that are houseless bring into thine house; when thou seest 
the naked, cover him.” By Ezekiel also He thus describes the just man: “His bread will he give to the 
hungry, and the naked will he cover with a garment.” That teaching was even then a sufficient inducement 
to me to do to others what I would that they should do unto me. Accordingly, when He uttered such 
denunciations as, “Thou shalt do no murder; thou shalt not commit adultery; thou shalt not steal; thou 
shalt not bear false witness,”—He taught me to refrain from doing to others what I should be unwilling to 
have done to myself; and therefore the precept developed in the Gospel will belong to Him alone, who 
anciently drew it up, and gave it distinctive point, and arranged it after the decision of His own teaching, 
and has now reduced it, suitably to its importance, to a compendious formula, because (as it was 
predicted in another passage) the Lord—that is, Christ—”was to make (or utter) a concise word on earth.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


CONCERNING LOANS. PROHIBITION OF USURY AND THE USURIOUS SPIRIT. THE LAW PREPARATORY TO THE 
GOSPEL IN ITS PROVISIONS; SO IN THE PRESENT INSTANCE. ON REPRISALS. CHRIST’S TEACHING THROUGHOUT 
PROVES HIM TO BE SENT BY THE CREATOR 


And now, on the subject of a loan, when He asks, “And if ye lend to them of whom ye hope to receive, what 
thank have ye?” compare with this the following words of Ezekiel, in which He says of the before- 
mentioned just man, “He hath not given his money upon usury, nor will he take any increase”—meaning 
the redundance of interest, which is usury. The first step was to eradicate the fruit of the money lent, the 
more easily to accustom a man to the loss, should it happen, of the money itself, the interest of which he 
had learnt to lose. Now this, we affirm, was the function of the law as preparatory to the gospel. It was 
engaged in forming the faith of such as would learn, by gradual stages, for the perfect light of the 
Christian discipline, through the best precepts of which it was capable, inculcating a benevolence which 
as yet expressed itself but falteringly. For in the passage of Ezekiel quoted above He says, “And thou shalt 
restore the pledge of the loan”—to him, certainly, who is incapable of repayment, because, as a matter of 
course, He would not anyhow prescribe the restoration of a pledge to one who was solvent. Much more 
clearly is it enjoined in Deuteronomy: “Thou shalt not sleep upon his pledge; thou shalt be sure to return 
to him his garment about sunset, and he shall sleep in his own garment.” Clearer still is a former passage: 
“Thou shalt remit every debt which thy neighbour oweth thee; and of thy brother thou shalt not require it, 
because it is called the release of the Lord thy God.” Now, when He commands that a debt be remitted to 
a man who shall be unable to pay it (for it is a still stronger argument when He forbids its being asked for 
from a man who is even able to repay it), what else does He teach than that we should lend to those of 
whom we cannot receive again, inasmuch as He has imposed so great a loss on lending? “And ye shall be 
the children of God.” What can be more shameless, than for him to be making us his children, who has not 
permitted us to make children for ourselves by forbidding marriage? How does he propose to invest his 
followers with a name which he has already erased? I cannot be the son of a eunuch especially when I 
have for my Father the same great Being whom the universe claims for its! For is not the Founder of the 
universe as much a Father, even of all men, as (Marcion’s) castrated deity, who is the maker of no existing 
thing? Even if the Creator had not united male and female, and if He had not allowed any living creature 
whatever to have children, I yet had this relation to Him before Paradise, before the fall, before the 
expulsion, before the two became one. I became His son a second time, as soon as He fashioned me with 
His hands, and gave me motion with His inbreathing. Now again He names me His son, not begetting me 
into natural life, but into spiritual life. “Because,” says He, “He is kind unto the unthankful and to the 
evil.” Well done, Marcion! how cleverly have you withdrawn from Him the showers and the sunshine, that 
He might not seem to be a Creator! But who is this kind being which hitherto has not been even known? 
How can he be kind who had previously shown no evidences of such a kindness as this, which consists of 
the loan to us of sunshine and rain?—who is not destined to receive from the human race (the homage due 
to that) Creator,—who, up to this very moment, in return for His vast liberality in the gift of the elements, 
bears with men while they offer to idols, more readily than Himself, the due returns of His graciousness. 
But God is truly kind even in spiritual blessings. “The utterances of the Lord are sweeter than honey and 
honeycombs.” He then has taunted men as ungrateful who deserved to have their gratitude—even He, 
whose sunshine and rain even you, O Marcion, have enjoyed, but without gratitude! Your god, however, 
had no right to complain of man’s ingratitude, because he had used no means to make them grateful. 
Compassion also does He teach: “Be ye merciful,” says He, “as your Father also that had mercy upon 
you.” This injunction will be of a piece with, “Deal thy bread to the hungry; and if he be houseless, bring 
him into thine house; and if thou seest the naked, cover him;” also with, “Judge the fatherless, plead with 
the widow.” I recognise here that ancient doctrine of Him who “prefers mercy to sacrifice.” If, however, it 
be now some other being which teaches mercy, on the ground of his own mercifulness, how happens it 
that he has been wanting in mercy to me for so vast an age? “Judge not, and ye shall not be judged; 
condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned; forgive, and ye shall be forgiven; give, and it shall be given 
unto you: good measure, pressed down, and running over, shall men give into your bosom. For with the 
same measure that ye measure withal, it shall be measured to you again.” As it seems to me, this passage 
announces a retribution proportioned to the merits. But from whom shall come the retribution? If only 
from men, in that case he teaches a merely human discipline and recompense; and in everything we shall 


XII. And therefore He came after Christ, that a Comforter should not be lacking unto us; but Another 
Comforter, that you might acknowledge His co-equality. For this word Another marks an Alter Ego, a name 
of equal Lordship, not of inequality. For Another is not said, I know, of different kinds, but of things 
consubstantial. And He came in the form of Tongues because of His close relation to the Word. And they 
were of Fire, perhaps because of His purifying Power (for our Scripture knows of a purifying fire, as any 
one who wishes can find out), or else because of His Substance. For our God is a consuming Fire, and a 
Fire burning up the ungodly; though you may again pick a quarrel over these words, being brought into 
difficulty by the Consubstantiality. And the tongues were cloven, because of the diversity of Gifts; and they 
sat to signify His Royalty and Rest among the Saints, and because the Cherubim are the Throne of God. 
And it took place in an Upper Chamber (I hope I am not seeming to any one over tedious), because those 
who should receive it were to ascend and be raised above the earth; for also certain upper chambers are 
covered with Divine Waters, by which the praise of God are sung. And Jesus Himself in an Upper Chamber 
gave the Communion of the Sacrament to those who were being initiated into the higher Mysteries, that 
thereby might be shewn on the one hand that God must come down to us, as I know He did of old to 
Moses; and on the other that we must go up to Him, and that so there should come to pass a Communion 
of God with men, by a coalescing of the dignity. For as long as either remains on its own footing, the One 
in His Glory the other in his lowliness, so long the Goodness of God cannot mingle with us, and His 
lovingkindness is incommunicable, and there is a great gulf between, which cannot be crossed; and which 
separates not only the Rich Man from Lazarus and Abraham’s Bosom which he longs for, but also the 
created and changing natures from that which is eternal and immutable. 


XIII. This was proclaimed by the Prophets in such passages as the following:—The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me; and, There shall rest upon Him Seven Spirits; and The Spirit of the Lord descended and led 
them; and The spirit of Knowledge filling Bezaleel, the Master-builder of the Tabernacle; and, The Spirit 
provoking to anger; and the Spirit carrying away Elias in a chariot, and sought in double measure by 
Elissaeus; and David led and strengthened by the Good and Princely Spirit. And He was promised by the 
mouth of Joel first, who said, And it shall be in the last days that I will pour out of My Spirit upon all flesh 
(that is, upon all that believe), and upon your sons and upon your daughters, and the rest; and then 
afterwards by Jesus, being glorified by Him, and giving back glory to Him, as He was glorified by and 
glorified the Father. And how abundant was this Promise. He shall abide for ever, and shall remain with 
you, whether now with those who in the sphere of time are worthy, or hereafter with those who are 
counted worthy of that world, when we have kept Him altogether by our life here, and not rejected Him in 
so far as we sin. 


XIV. This Spirit shares with the Son in working both the Creation and the Resurrection, as you may be 
shewn by this Scripture; By the Word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all the power of them by 
the breath of His Mouth; and this, The Spirit of God that made me, and the Breath of the Almighty that 
teacheth me; and again, Thou shalt send forth Thy Spirit and they shall be created, and Thou shalt renew 
the face of the earth. And He is the Author of spiritual regeneration. Here is your proof:—None can see or 
enter into the Kingdom, except he be born again of the Spirit, and be cleansed from the first birth, which 
is a mystery of the night, by a remoulding of the day and of the Light, by which every one singly is created 
anew. This Spirit, for He is most wise and most loving, if He takes possession of a shepherd makes him a 
Psalmist, subduing evil spirits by his song, and proclaims him King; if he possess a goatherd and scraper 
of sycamore fruit, He makes him a Prophet. Call to mind David and Amos. If He possess a goodly youth, 
He makes him a Judge of Elders, even beyond his years, as Daniel testifies, who conquered the lions in 
their den. If He takes possession of Fishermen, He makes them catch the whole world in the nets of 
Christ, taking them up in the meshes of the Word. Look at Peter and Andrew and the Sons of Thunder, 
thundering the things of the Spirit. If of Publicans, He makes gain of them for discipleship, and makes 
them merchants of souls; witness Matthew, yesterday a Publican, today an Evangelist. If of zealous 
persecutors, He changes the current of their zeal, and makes them Pauls instead of Sauls, and as full of 
piety as He found them of wickedness. And He is the Spirit of Meekness, and yet is provoked by those who 
sin. Let us therefore make proof of Him as gentle, not as wrathful, by confessing His Dignity; and let us 
not desire to see Him implacably wrathful. He too it is who has made me today a bold herald to you;—if 
without rest to myself, God be thanked; but if with risk, thanks to Him nevertheless; in the one case, that 
He may spare those that hate us; in the other, that He may consecrate us, in receiving this reward of our 
preaching of the Gospel, to be made perfect by blood. 


XV. They spoke with strange tongues, and not those of their native land; and the wonder was great, a 
language spoken by those who had not learnt it. And the sign is to them that believe not, and not to them 
that believe, that it may be an accusation of the unbelievers, as it is written, With other tongues and other 
lips will I speak unto this people, and not even so will they listen to Me saith the Lord. But they heard. 
Here stop a little and raise a question, how you are to divide the words. For the expression has an 
ambiguity, which is to be determined by the punctuation. Did they each hear in their own dialect so that if 
I may so say, one sound was uttered, but many were heard; the air being thus beaten and, so to speak, 
sounds being produced more clear than the original sound; or are we to put the stop after “they Heard,” 
and then to add “them speaking in their own languages” to what follows, so that it would be speaking in 
languages their own to the hearers, which would be foreign to the speakers? I prefer to put it this latter 
way; for on the other plan the miracle would be rather of the hearers than of the speakers; whereas in this 
it would be on the speakers’ side; and it was they who were reproached for drunkenness, evidently 


because they by the Spirit wrought a miracle in the matter of the tongues. 


XVI. But as the old Confusion of tongues was laudable, when men who were of one language in 
wickedness and impiety, even as some now venture to be, were building the Tower; for by the confusion of 
their language the unity of their intention was broken up, and their undertaking destroyed; so much more 
worthy of praise is the present miraculous one. For being poured from One Spirit upon many men, it 
brings them again into harmony. And there is a diversity of Gifts, which stands in need of yet another Gift 
to discern which is the best, where all are praiseworthy. And that division also might be called noble of 
which David says, Drown O Lord and divide their tongues. Why? Because they loved all words of 
drowning, the deceitful tongue. Where he all but expressly arraigns the tongues of the present day which 
sever the Godhead. Thus much upon this point. 


XVII. Next, since it was to inhabitants of Jerusalem, most devout Jews, Parthians, Medes, and Elamites, 
Egyptians, and Libyans, Cretans too, and Arabians, and Mesopotamians, and my own Cappadocians, that 
the tongues spake, and to Jews (if any one prefer so to understand it), out of every nation under heaven 
thither collected; it is worth while to see who these were and of what captivity. For the captivity in Egypt 
and Babylon was circumscribed, and moreover had long since been brought to an end by the Return; and 
that under the Romans, which was exacted for their audacity against our Saviour, was not yet come to 
pass, though it was in the near future. It remains then to understand it of the captivity under Antiochus, 
which happened not so very long before this time. But if any does not accept this explanation, as being too 
elaborate, seeing that this captivity was neither ancient nor widespread over the world, and is looking for 
a more reliable—perhaps the best way to take it would be as follows. The nation was removed many times, 
as Esdras related; and some of the Tribes were recovered, and some were left behind; of whom probably 
(dispersed as they were among the nations) some would have been present and shared the miracle. 


XVIII. These questions have been examined before by the studious, and perhaps not without occasion; and 
whatever else any one may contribute at the present day, he will be joined with us. But now it is our duty 
to dissolve this Assembly, for enough has been said. But the Festival is never to be put an end to; but kept 
now indeed with our bodies; but a little later on altogether spiritually there, where we shall see the 
reasons of these things more purely and clearly, in the Word Himself, and God, and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the True Festival and Rejoicing of the Saved—to Whom be the glory and the worship, with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, now and for ever. Amen. 


ORATION XLII 
THE LAST FAREWELL IN THE PRESENCE OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY BISHOPS 


ThisOration was delivered during the Second OEcumenical Council, held at Constantinople a.d. 381. 
Historical as well as personal motives render the occasion of the deepest interest. The audience consisted 
of the one hundred and fifty Bishops of the Eastern Church who took part in the Council, and of the 
speaker’s own flock, the orthodox Christians of Constantinople. He had by his own exertions gathered that 
flock together, after it had been ravaged by heretical teachers. He had won the admiration and affection 
of its members, by his courageous championship of the Faith, his lucid teaching, and his fatherly care for 
their spiritual needs. He had been, against his will, enthroned with acclamation in the highest 
ecclesiastical position in the Eastern Church, and called to preside over the Synod of its assembled 
Bishops. Finding himself unable to guide the deliberations of the Council in regard to a question of the 
highest importance, and perceiving that he himself and his position were made by some of the Bishops a 
fresh cause of dissension, he felt bound to resign his high office, and endeavour by this personal sacrifice 
to restore peace to the Church. His language is worthy of the occasion. Obliged to deal with the topics 
which had caused dissension, he handles them with gentle and discriminating tact; he speaks with great 
self-restraint in his own defence; he sets forth with tenderest feeling the common experiences of himself 
and his flock; he gives with dignity and clearness his last public exposition of the Faith; and finally, in 
language of exquisite beauty, spoken with the quivering tones of an aged man, he bids a tender farewell to 
his flock, his cathedral, and his throne, with all their affecting associations. It was an occasion whose 
pathos is unsurpassed in history. Orator and audience were alike deeply moved, and the emotion has been 
renewed in all those who have read his words, and realised the scene of their delivery. 


1. What think ye of our affairs, dear shepherds and fellow-shepherds: whose feet are beautiful, for you 
bring glad tidings of peace and of the good things with which ye have come; beautiful again in our eyes, to 
whom ye have come in season, not to convert a wandering sheep, but to converse with a pilgrim 
shepherd? What think ye of this our pilgrimage? And of its fruit, or rather of that of the Spirit within us, 
by Whom we are ever moved, and specially have now been moved, desiring to have, and perhaps having, 
nothing of our own? Do you of yourselves understand and perceive—and are you kindly critics of our 
actions? Or must we, like those from whom a reckoning is demanded as to their military command, or civil 
government, or administration of the exchequer, publicly and in person submit to you the accounts of our 
administration? Not indeed that we are ashamed of being judged, for we are ourselves judges in turn, and 
both with the same charity. But the law is an ancient one: for even Paul communicated to the Apostles his 
Gospel: not for the sake of ostentation, for the Spirit is far removed from all ostentation, but in order to 
establish his success and correct his failure, if indeed there were any such in his words or actions, as he 
declares when writing of himself. Since even the Spirits of the Prophets are subject to the prophets, 
according to the order of the Spirit who regulates and divides all things well. And do not wonder that, 
while he rendered his account privately and to some, I do so publicly, and to all. For my need is greater 
than his, of being aided by the freedom of my censors, if I am proved to have failed in my duty, lest I 
should run, or have run, in vain. And the only possible mode of self-defence is speech in the presence of 
men who know the facts. 


2. What then is my defence? If it be false, you must convict me, but if true, you on behalf of whom and in 
whose presence I speak, must bear witness to it. For you are my defence, my witnesses, and my crown of 
rejoicing, if I also may venture to boast myself a little in the Apostle’s language. This flock was, when it 
was small and poor, as far as appearances went, nay, not even a flock, but a slight trace and relic of a 
flock, without order, or shepherd, or bounds, with neither right to pasturage, nor the defence of a fold, 
wandering upon the mountains and in caves and dens of the earth, scattered and dispersed hither and 
thither as each one could find shelter or pasture, or could gratefully secure its own safety; like that flock 
which was harassed by lions, dispersed by tempest, or scattered in darkness, the lamentation of prophets 
who compared it to the misfortunes of Israel, given up to the Gentiles; over which we also lamented, so 
long as our lot was worthy of lamentation. For in very deed we also were thrust out and cast off, and 
scattered upon every mountain and hill, from the need of a shepherd: and a dreadful storm fell upon the 
Church, and fearful beasts assailed her, who do not even now, after the calm, spare us, but without being 
ashamed of themselves, wield a greater power than the time should allow; while a gloomy darkness, far 
more oppressive than the ninth plague of Egypt, the darkness which might be felt, enveloped and 
concealed everything, so that we could scarcely even see one another. 


3. To speak in a more feeling strain, trusting in Him Who then forsook me, as in a Father, “Abraham has 
been ignorant of us, Israel has acknowledged us not, but Thou art our Father, and unto Thee do we look; 
beside Thee we know none else, we make mention of Thy name.” Therefore, says Jeremiah, I will plead 
with Thee, I will reason the cause with Thee. We are become as at the beginning, when Thou barest not 
rule over us, and Thou hast forgotten Thy holy covenant, and shut up Thy mercies from us. Therefore we, 
the worshippers of the Trinity, the perfect suppliants of the perfect Deity, became a reproach to Thy 
Beloved, neither daring to bring down to our own level any of the things above us, nor in such wise to rise 
up against the godless tongues which fought against God, as to make His Majesty a fellow servant with 
ourselves; but, as is plain, we were delivered up on account of our other sins, and because our conduct 


had been unworthy of Thy commandments, and we had walked after our own evil mind. For what other 
reason can there be for our being delivered up to the most unrighteous and wicked men of all the dwellers 
upon the earth? First Nebuchadnezzar afflicted us, possessed during the Christian era with an anti- 
Christian rage, hating Christ just because he had through Him gained salvation, and having bartered the 
sacred books for sacrifices to those who are no gods. He devoured me, he tore me in pieces, a slight 
darkness enveloped me, if I may even in my lamentation keep to the language of Scripture. If the Lord had 
not helped me, and righteously delivered him to the hands of the lawless, by casting him off (such are the 
judgments of God) to the Persians, by whom his blood was righteously shed for his unholy sheddings of 
blood, since in this case alone justice could not afford even to be longsuffering, my soul had shortly dwelt 
in the grave. The second no more kindly, if he were not even more grievous still, for while he bore the 
name of Christ, he was a false Christ, and at once a burden and a reproach to the Christians, for, while to 
obey him was ungodly, to suffer at his hands was inglorious, since they did not even seem to be wronged, 
nor to gain by their sufferings the glorious title of martyr, inasmuch as the truth was in this case 
perverted, for while they suffered as Christians, they were supposed to be punished as heretics. Alas! how 
rich we were in misfortunes, for the fire consumed the beauties of the world. That which the palmerworm 
left did the locust eat, and that which the locust left did the caterpillar eat: then came the cankerworm, 
then, what next I know not, one evil springing up after another. But for what purpose should I give a 
tragic description of the evils of the time, and of the penalty exacted from us, or, if I must rather call it so, 
the testing and refining we endured? At any rate, we went through fire and water, and have attained a 
place of refreshment by the good pleasure of God our Saviour. 


4. To return to my original startingpoint. This was my field, when it was small and poor, unworthy not only 
of God, Who has been, and is cultivating the whole world with the fair seeds and doctrines of piety, but, 
apparently, even of any poor and needy man of slender means. Nay it did not deserve to be called a field, 
requiring neither barn nor threshing-floor, and not even worthy of the sickle; with neither heap nor 
sheaves, or small and untimely sheaves, like those on the housetop, which do not fill the hand of the 
reaper, nor call forth a blessing from them which go by. Such was my field, such my harvest; great and 
well-eared and fat in the eyes of Him Who beholdeth hidden things, and becoming such a husbandman, its 
abundance springing from the valleys of souls well tilled with the Word: unrecognized however in public, 
and not collected together, but gathered in fragments, as an ear gleaned in the stubble, as gleaning- 
grapes in the vintage, where there is no cluster left. I think I may add, only too appropriately, I found 
Israel like a figtree in the wilderness, and like one or two ripe grapes in an unripe cluster, preserved as a 
blessing from the Lord, and a consecrated firstfruit, though small as yet and scanty, and not filling the 
mouth of the eater: and as an ensign on a hill, and as a beacon on a mountain, or any other solitary thing 
visible only to few. Such was its former poverty and dejection. 


5. But since God, Who maketh poor and maketh rich, Who killeth and maketh alive; Who maketh and 
transformeth all things; Who turneth night into day, winter into spring, storm into calm, drought into 
abundance of rain; and often for the sake of the prayers of one righteous man sorely persecuted; Who 
lifteth up the meek on high, and bringeth the ungodly down to the ground; since God said to Himself, I 
have surely seen the affliction of Israel; and they shall no longer be further vexed with clay and brick- 
making; and when He spake He visited, and in His visitation He saved, and led forth His people with a 
mighty hand and outstretched arm, by the hand of Moses and Aaron, His chosen—what is the result, and 
what wonders have been wrought? Those which books and monuments contain. For besides all the 
wonders by the way, and that mighty roar, to speak most concisely, Joseph came into Egypt alone, and 
soon after six hundred thousand depart from Egypt. What more marvellous than this? What greater proof 
of the generosity of God, when from men without means He wills to supply the means for public affairs? 
And the land of promise is distributed through one who was hated, and he who was sold dispossesses 
nations, and is himself made a great nation, and that small offshoot becomes a luxuriant vine, so great 
that it reaches to the river, and is stretched out to the sea, and spreads from border to border, and hides 
the mountains with the height of its glory and is exalted above the cedars, even the cedars of God, 
whatever we are to take these mountains and cedars to be. 


6. Such then was once this flock, and such it is now, so healthy and well grown, and if it be not yet in 
perfection, it is advancing towards it by constant increase, and I prophesy that it will advance. This is 
foretold me by the Holy Spirit, if I have any prophetic instinct and insight into the future. And from what 
has preceded I am able to be confident, and recognize this by reasoning, being the nursling of reason. For 
it was much more improbable that, from that condition, it should reach its present development, than 
that, as it now is, it should attain to the height of renown. For ever since it began to be gathered together, 
by Him Who quickeneth the dead, bone to its bone, joint to joint, and the Spirit of life and regeneration 
was given to it in their dryness, its entire resurrection has been, I know well, sure to be fulfilled: so that 
the rebellious should not exalt themselves, and that those who grasp at a shadow, or at a dream when one 
awaketh, or at the dispersing breezes, or at the traces of a ship in the water, should not think that they 
have anything. Howl, firtree, for the cedar is fallen! Let them be instructed by the misfortunes of others, 
and learn that the poor shall not alway be forgotten, and that the Deity will not refrain, as Habakkuk says, 
from striking through the heads of the mighty ones in His fury—the Deity, Who has been struck through 
and impiously divided into Ruler and Ruled, in order to insult the Deity in the highest degree by degrading 
It, and oppress a creature by equality with Deity. 


7. 1 seem indeed to hear that voice, from Him Who gathers together those who are broken, and welcomes 
the oppressed: Enlarge thy cords, break forth on the right hand and on the left, drive in thy stakes, spare 
not thy curtains. I have given thee up, and I will help thee. In a little wrath I smote thee, but with 
everlasting mercy I will glorify thee. The measure of His kindness exceeds the measure of His discipline. 
The former things were owing to our wickedness, the present things to the adorable Trinity: the former 
for our cleansing, the present for My glory, Who will glorify them that glorify Me, and I will move to 
jealousy them that move Me to jealousy. Behold this is sealed up with Me, and this is the indissoluble law 
of recompense. But thou didst surround thyself with walls and tablets and richly set stones, and long 
porticos and galleries, and didst shine and sparkle with gold, which thou didst, in part pour forth like 
water, in part treasure up like sand; not knowing that better is faith, with no other roof but the sky to 
cover it, than impiety rolling in wealth, and that three gathered together in the Name of the Lord count 
for more with God than tens of thousands of those who deny the Godhead. Would you prefer the whole of 
the Canaanites to Abraham alone? or the men of Sodom to Lot? or the Midianites to Moses, when each of 
these was a pilgrim and a stranger? How do the three hundred men with Gideon, who bravely lapped, 
compare with the thousands who were put to flight? Or the servants of Abraham, who scarcely exceeded 
them in number, with the many kings and the army of tens of thousands whom, few as they were, they 
overtook and defeated? Or how do you understand the passage that though the number of the children of 
Israel be as the sand of the sea, a remnant shall be saved? And again, I have left me seven thousand men, 
who have not bowed the knee to Baal? This is not the case; it is not? God has not taken pleasure in 
numbers. 


8. Thou countest tens of thousands, God counts those who are in a state of salvation; thou countest the 
dust which is without number, I the vessels of election. For nothing is so magnificent in God’s sight as 
pure doctrine, and a soul perfect in all the dogmas of the truth.—For there is nothing worthy of Him Who 
made all things, of Him by Whom are all things, and for Whom are all things, so that it can be given or 
offered to God: not merely the handiwork or means of any individual, but even if we wished to honour 
Him, by uniting together all the property and handiwork of all mankind. Do not I fill heaven and earth? 
saith the Lord! and what house will ye build Me? or what is the place of My rest? But, since man must 
needs fall short of what is worthy, I ask of you, as approaching it most nearly, piety, the wealth which is 
common to all and equal in My eyes, wherein the poorest may, if he be nobleminded, surpass the most 
illustrious. For this kind of glory depends upon purpose, not upon affluence. These things be well assured, 
I will accept at your hands. To tread My courts ye shall not proceed, but the feet of the meek shall tread 
them, who have duly and sincerely acknowledged Me, and My only-begotten Word, and the Holy Spirit. 
How long will ye inherit My holy Mountain? How long shall My ark be among the heathen? Now for a little 
longer ye indulge yourselves in that which belongs to others, and gratify your desires. For as ye have 
devised to reject Me, so will I also reject you, saith the Lord Almighty. 


9. This I seemed to hear Him say, and to see Him do, and besides, to hear Him shouting to His people, 
which once were few and scattered and miserable, and have now become many, and compact enough and 
enviable, Go through My gates and be ye enlarged. Must you always be in trouble and dwell in tents, 
while those who vex you rejoice exceedingly? And to the presiding Angels, for I believe, as John teaches 
me in his Revelation, that each Church has its guardian, Prepare ye the way of My people, and cast away 
the stones from the way, that there may be no stumblingblock or hindrance for the people in the divine 
road and entrance, now, to the temples made with hands, but soon after, to Jerusalem above, and the Holy 
of holies there, which will, I know, be the end of suffering and struggle to those who here bravely travel on 
the way. Among whom are ye also called to be Saints, a people of possession, a royal priesthood, the most 
excellent portion of the Lord, a whole river from a drop, a heavenly lamp from a spark, a tree from a grain 
of mustard seed, on which the birds come and lodge. 


10. These we present to you, dear shepherds, these we offer to you, with these we welcome our friends, 
and guests, and fellow pilgrims. We have nothing fairer or more splendid to offer to you, for we have 
selected the greatest of all our possessions, that you may see that, strangers as we are, we are not in 
want, but though poor are making many rich. If these things are small and unworthy of notice, I would 
fain learn what is greater and of more account. For, if it be no great thing to have established and 
strengthened with wholesome doctrines a city which is the eye of the universe, in its exceeding strength 
by sea and land, which is, as it were, the link between the Eastern and Western shores, in which the 
extremities of the world from every side meet together, and from which, as the common mart of the faith, 
they take their rise, a city borne hither and thither on the eddying currents of so many tongues, it will be 
long ere anything be considered great or worthy of esteem. But if it be indeed a subject for praise, allow 
to us some glory on this account, since we have contributed in some portion to these results which ye see. 


11. Lift up thine eyes round about, and see, thou critic of my words! See the crown which has been 
platted in return for the hirelings of Ephraim and the crown of insolence; see the assembly of the 
presbyters, honoured for years and wisdom, the fair order of the deacons, who are not far from the same 
Spirit, the good conduct of the readers, the people’s eagerness for teaching, both of men and women, who 
are equally renowned for virtue: the men, whether philosophers or simple folk, being alike wise in divine 
things, whether rulers or ruled, being all in this respect duly under rule; whether soldiers or nobles, 
students or men of letters, being all soldiers of God, though in all other respects meek, ready to fight for 
the Spirit, all reverencing the assembly above, to which we obtain an entrance, not by the mere letter, but 


by the quickening Spirit, all in very deed being men of reason, and worshippers of Him Who is in truth the 
Word: the women, if married, being united by a Divine rather than by a carnal bond; if unwedded and 
free, being entirely dedicated to God; whether young or old, some honourably advancing towards old age, 
others eagerly striving to remain immortal, being renewed by the best of hopes. 


12. To those who platted this crown—that which I speak, I speak it not after the Lord, nevertheless I will 
say it—I also have given assistance. Some of them are the result of my words, not of those which we have 
uttered at random, but of those which we have loved—nor again of those which are meretricious, though 
the language and manners of the harlot have been slanderously attributed to me, but of those which are 
most grave. Some of them are the offspring and fruit of my Spirit, as the Spirit can beget those who rise 
superior to the body. To this I have no doubt that those who are kindly among you, nay all of you, will 
testify, since I have been the husbandman of all: and my sole reward is your confession. For we neither 
have, nor have had, any other object. For virtue, that it may remain virtue, is without reward, its eyes 
fixed alone on that which is good. 


13. Would you have me say something still more venturesome? Do you see the tongues of the enemy made 
gentle, and those who made war upon the Godhead against me tranquillised? This also is the result of our 
Spirit, of our husbandry. For we are not undisciplined in our exercise of discipline, nor do we hurl insults, 
as many do, who assail not the argument but the speaker, and sometimes strive by their invective to hide 
the weakness of their reasoning; as the cuttlefish are said to cast forth ink before them, in order to escape 
from their pursuers, or themselves to hunt others when unperceived. But we show that our warfare is in 
behalf of Christ by fighting as Christ, the peaceable and meek, Who has borne our infirmities, fought. 
Though peaceable, we do not injure the word of truth, by yielding a jot, to gain a reputation for 
reasonableness; for we do not pursue that which is good by means of ill: and we are peaceable by the 
legitimate character of our warfare, confined as it is to our own limits, and the rules of the Spirit. Upon 
these points, this is my decision, and I lay down the law for all stewards of souls and dispensers of the 
Word: neither to exasperate others by their harshness, nor to render them arrogant by submissiveness: 
but to be of good words in treating of the Word, and in neither direction to overstep the mean. 


14. But you are perhaps longing for me to give an exposition of the faith, in so far as I am able. For I shall 
myself be sanctified by the effort of memory, and the people also will be benefited, by its special delight in 
such discussions, and you will fully acknowledge it—unless we are the objects of groundless envy, as the 
rivals, in the manifestation of the truth, of those whom we do not excel. For as, of deep waters, some in 
the depths are utterly hidden, some foam against any obstruction, and hesitate a while before breaking 
(as they promise to our ears), some do actually break; so also, of those who are professors of the Divine 
philosophy—setting aside the utterly misguided—some keep their piety entirely secret and hidden within 
themselves, some are not far from the birth pangs, avoiding impiety, yet not speaking out their piety, 
either from cautious reserve in their teaching, or under pressure of fear, being themselves sound, as they 
say, in mind, but not making sound their people, as if they had been entrusted with the government of 
their own souls, but not of those of others; while there are some who make public their treasure, unable to 
restrain themselves from giving birth to their piety, and not considering that to be salvation which saves 
themselves alone, without bestowing upon others the overflow of their blessings. Among these would I 
range myself, and all who by my side have nobly dared to confess the truth. 


15. One concise proclamation of our teaching, an inscription intelligible to all, is this people, which so 
sincerely worships the Trinity, that it would sooner sever anyone from this life, than sever one of the three 
from the Godhead: of one mind, of equal zeal, and united to one another, to us and to the Trinity by unity 
of doctrine. Briefly to run over its details: That which is without beginning, and is the beginning, and is 
with the beginning, is one God. For the nature of that which is without beginning does not consist in being 
without beginning or being unbegotten, for the nature of anything lies, not in what it is not but in what it 
is. It is the assertion of what is, not the denial of what is not. And the Beginning is not, because it is a 
beginning, separated from that which has no beginning. For its beginning is not its nature, any more than 
the being without beginning is the nature of the other. For these are the accompaniments of the nature, 
not the nature itself. That again which is with that which has no beginning, and with the beginning, is not 
anything else than what they are. Now, the name of that which has no beginning is the Father, and of the 
Beginning the Son, and of that which is with the Beginning, the Holy Ghost, and the three have one 
Nature—God. And the union is the Father from Whom and to Whom the order of Persons runs its course, 
not so as to be confounded, but so as to be possessed, without distinction of time, of will, or of power. For 
these things in our case produce a plurality of individuals, since each of them is separate both from every 
other quality, and from every other individual possession of the same quality. But to Those who have a 
simple nature, and whose essence is the same, the term One belongs in its highest sense. 


16. Let us then bid farewell to all contentious shiftings and balancings of the truth on either side, neither, 
like the Sabellians, assailing the Trinity in the interest of the Unity, and so destroying the distinction by a 
wicked confusion; nor, like the Arians, assailing the Unity in the interest of the Trinity, and by an impious 
distinction overthrowing the Oneness. For our object is not to exchange one evil for another, but to ensure 
our attainment of that which is good. These are the playthings of the Wicked One, who is ever swaying our 
fortunes towards the evil. But we, walking along the royal road which lies between the two extremes, 
which is the seat of the virtues, as the authorities say, believe in the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, of 


one Substance and glory; in Whom also baptism has its perfection, both nominally and really (thou 
knowest who hast been initiated!); being a denial of atheism and a confession of Godhead; and thus we 
are regenerated, acknowledging the Unity in the Essence and in the undivided worship, and the Trinity in 
the Hypostases or Persons (which term some prefer.) And let not those who are contentious on these 
points utter their scandalous taunts, as if our faith depended on terms and not on realities. For what do 
you mean who assert the three Hypostases? Do you imply three Essences by the term? I am assured that 
you would loudly shout against those who do so. For you teach that the Essence of the Three is One and 
the same. What do you mean, who assert the Three Persons? Do you imagine a single compound sort of 
being, with three faces, or of an entirely human form? Perish the thought! You too will loudly reply that he 
who thinks thus, will never see the face of God, whatever it may be. What is the meaning of the 
Hypostases of the one party, of the Persons of the other, to ask this further question? That They are three, 
Who are distinguished not by natures, but by properties. Excellent. How could men agree and harmonize 
better than you do, even if there be a difference between the syllables you use? You see what a reconciler 
I am, bringing you back from the letter to the sense, as we do with the Old and New Testaments. 


17. But, to resume: let us speak of the Unbegotten, the Begotten, and the Proceeding, if anyone likes to 
create names: for we shall have no fear of bodily conceptions attaching to Those who are not embodied, as 
the calumniators of the Godhead think. For the creature must be called God’s, and this is for us a great 
thing, but God never. Otherwise I shall admit that God is a creature, if I become God, in the strict sense of 
the term. For this is the truth. If God, He is not a creature; for the creature ranks with us who are not 
Gods. And if a creature, he is not God, for he had a beginning in time. And there was a time when he who 
had a beginning was not. And that of which non-existence was its prior condition, has not being in the 
strict sense of the term. And how can that, which strictly has not being, be God? Not one single one, then, 
of the Three is a creature, nor, what is worse, came into being for my sake; for in that case he would be 
not only a creature, but inferior in honour to us. For, if I am for the glory of God, and he is for my sake, as 
the tongs for the waggon, the saw for the door, I am his superior in causality. For in whatever degree God 
is superior to creatures, in the same degree is he, who came into being for my sake, inferior to me who 
exist for God’s sake. 


18. Moreover, the Moabites and Ammonites must not even be allowed to enter into the Church of God, I 
mean those sophistical, mischievous arguments which enquire curiously into the generation and 
inexpressible procession of God, and rashly set themselves in array against the Godhead: as if it were 
necessary that those things which it is beyond the power of language to set forth, must either be 
accessible to them alone, or else have no existence because they have not comprehended them. We 
however, following the Divine Scriptures, and removing out of the way of the blind the stumbling blocks 
contained in them, will cling to salvation, daring any and every thing rather than arrogance against God. 
As for the evidences, we leave them to others, since they have been set forth by many, and by ourselves 
also with no little care. And indeed, it would be a very shameful thing for me at this time to be gathering 
together proofs for what has all along been believed. For it is not the best order of things, first to teach 
and then to learn, even in matters which are small and of no consequence, and much more in those which 
are Divine and of such great importance. Nor, again, is it proper to the present occasion to explain and 
disentangle the difficulties of Scripture, a task requiring fuller and more careful consideration than our 
present purpose will allow. Such then, to sum up, is our teaching. I have entered into these details, with 
no intention of contending against the adversaries: for I have already often, even if it be imperfectly, 
fought out the question with them: but in order that I might exhibit to you the character of my teaching, 
that you might see whether I have not a share in the defence of your own, and do not take my stand on the 
same side, and opposed to the same enemies as yourselves. 


19. You have now, my friends, heard the defence of my presence here: if it be deserving of praise, thanks 
are due for it to God, and to you who called me; if it has fallen below your expectation, I give thanks even 
on this behalf. For I am assured that it has not been altogether deserving of censure, and am confident 
that you also admit this. Have we at all made a gain of this people? Have we consulted at all our own 
interests, as I see is most often the case? Have we caused any vexation to the Church? To others possibly, 
with whose idea that they had gained judgment against us by default, we have joined issue in our 
argument; but in no wise, as far as I am aware, to you. I have taken no ox of yours, says the great Samuel, 
in his contention against Israel on the subject of the king, nor any propitiation for your souls, the Lord is 
witness among you, nor this, nor that, proceeding at greater length, that I may not count up every 
particular; but I have kept the priesthood pure and unalloyed. And if I have loved power, or the height of a 
throne, or to tread Kings’ courts, may I never possess any distinction, or if I gain it, may I be hurled from 
it. 


20. What then do I mean? I am no proficient in virtue without reward, having not attained to so high a 
degree of virtue. Give me the reward of my labours. What reward? Not that which some, prone to any 
suspicion would suppose, but that which it is safe for me to seek. Give me a respite from my long labours; 
give honour to my foreign service; elect another in my place, the one who is being eagerly sought on your 
behalf, someone who is clean of hands, someone who is not unskilled in voice, someone who is able to 
gratify you on all points, and share with you the ecclesiastical cares; for this is especially the time for 
such. But behold, I pray you, the condition of this body, so drained by time, by disease, by toil. What need 
have you of a timid and unmanly old man, who is, so to speak, dying day by day, not only in body, but even 


in powers of mind, who finds it difficult to enter into these details before you? Disobey not the voice of 
your teacher: for indeed you have never yet disobeyed it. I am weary of being charged with my 
gentleness. I am weary of being assailed in words and in envy by enemies, and by our own. Some aim at 
my breast, and are less successful in their effort, for an open enemy can be guarded against. Others lie in 
wait for my back, and give greater pain, for the unsuspected blow is the more fatal. If again I have been a 
pilot, I have been one of the most skilful; the sea has been boisterous around us, boiling about the ship, 
and there has been considerable uproar among the passengers, who have always been fighting about 
something or another, and roaring against one another and the waves. What a struggle I have had, seated 
at the helm, contending alike with the sea and the passengers, to bring the vessel safe to land through 
this double storm? Had they in every way supported me, safety would have been hardly won, and when 
they were opposed to me, how has it been possible to avoid making shipwreck? 


21. What more need be said? But how can I bear this holy war? For there has been said to be a holy, as 
well as a Persian, war. How shall I unite and join together the hostile occupants of sees, and hostile 
pastors, and the people broken up along with, and opposed to them, as if by some chasms caused by 
earthquakes between neighbouring and adjoining places; or as, in pestilential diseases, befalls servants 
and members of the family, when the sickness readily attacks in succession one after another; and besides 
the very quarters of the globe are affected by the spirit of faction, so that East and West are arrayed on 
opposite sides, and bid fair to be severed in opinion no less than in position. How long are parties to be 
mine and yours, the old and the new, the more rational and the more spiritual, the more noble and the 
more ignoble, the more and the less numerous? I am ashamed of my old age, when, after being saved by 
Christ, Iam called by the name of others. 


22. I cannot bear your horse races and theatres, and this rage for rivalry in expense and party spirit. We 
unharness, and harness ourselves on the other side, we neigh against each other, we almost beat the air, 
as they do, and fling the dust towards heaven, like those which are excited; and under other masks satisfy 
our own rivalry, and become evil arbiters of emulation, and senseless judges of affairs. To-day sharing the 
same thrones and opinions, if our leaders thus carry us along; to-morrow hostile alike in position and 
opinion, if the wind blows in the contrary direction. Amid the variations of friendship and hatred, our 
names also vary: and what is most terrible, we are not ashamed to set forth contrary doctrines to the 
same audience; nor are we constant to the same objects, being rendered different at different times by 
our contentiousness. They are like the ebb and flow of some narrow strait. For as when the children are at 
play in the midst of the market place, it would be most disgraceful and unbecoming for us to leave our 
household business, and join them; for children’s toys are not becoming for old age: so, when others are 
contending, even if I am better informed than the majority, I could not allow myself to be one of them, 
rather than, as I now do, enjoy the freedom of obscurity. For, besides all this, my feeling is that I do not, on 
most points, agree with the majority, and cannot bear to walk in the same way. Rash and stupid though it 
may be, such is my feeling. That which is pleasant to others causes pain to me, and I am pleased with 
what is painful to others. So that I should not be surprised if I were even imprisoned as a disagreeable 
man, and thought by most men to be out of my senses, as is said to have been the case with one of the 
Greek philosophers, whose moderation exposed him to the charge of madness, because he laughed at 
everything, since he saw that the objects of the eager pursuit of the majority were ridiculous; or even be 
thought full of new wine as were in later days the disciples of Christ, because they spoke with tongues, 
since men knew not that it was the power of the Spirit, and not a distraction of mind. 


23. Now, consider the charges laid against us. You have been ruler of the church, it is said, for so long, 
and favoured by the course of time, and the influence of the sovereign, a most important matter. What 
change have we been able to notice? How many men have in days gone by used us outrageously? What 
sufferings have we failed to undergo? Ill-usage? Threats? Banishment? Plunder? Confiscation? The 
burning of priests at sea? The desecration of temples by the blood of the saints, till, instead of temples, 
they became charnel-houses? The public slaughter of aged Bishops, to speak more accurately, of 
Patriarchs? The denial of access to every place in the case of the godly alone? In fact any kind of suffering 
which could be mentioned? And for which of these have we requited the wrongdoers? For the wheel of 
fortune gave us the power of rightly treating those who so treated us, and our persecutors ought to have 
received a lesson. Apart from all other things, speaking only of our experiences, not to mention your own, 
have we not been persecuted, maltreated, driven from churches, houses, and, most terrible of all, even 
from the deserts? Have we not had to endure an enraged people, insolent governors, the disregard of 
Emperors and their decrees? What was the result? We became stronger, and our persecutors took to 
flight. That was actually the case. The power to requite them seemed to me a sufficient vengeance on 
those who had wronged us. These men thought otherwise; for they are exceedingly exact and just in 
requiting: and accordingly they demand what the state of things permits. What governor, they say, has 
been fined? What populace chastised? What ringleaders of the populace? What fear of ourselves have we 
been able to inspire for the future? 


24. Perhaps we may be reproached, as we have been before, with the exquisite character of our table, the 
splendour of our apparel, the officers who precede us, our haughtiness to those who meet us. I was not 
aware that we ought to rival the consuls, the governors, the most illustrious generals, who have no 
opportunity of lavishing their incomes; or that our belly ought to hunger for the enjoyment of the goods of 
the poor, and to expend their necessaries on superfluities, and belch forth over the altars. I did not know 


that we ought to ride on splendid horses, and drive in magnificent carriages, and be preceded by a 
procession and surrounded by applause, and have everyone make way for us, as if we were wild beasts, 
and open out a passage so that our approach might be seen afar. If these sufferings have been endured, 
they have now passed away: Forgive me this wrong. Elect another who will please the majority: and give 
me my desert, my country life, and my God, Whom alone I may have to please, and shall please by my 
simple life. It is a painful thing to be deprived of speeches and conferences, and public gatherings, and 
applause like that which now lends wings to my thoughts, and relatives, and friends and honours, and the 
beauty and grandeur of the city, and its brilliancy which dazzles those who look at the surface without 
investigating the inner nature of things; but yet not so painful as being clamoured against and besmirched 
amid public disturbances and agitations, which trim their sails to the popular breeze. For they seek not for 
priests, but for orators, not for stewards of souls, but for treasurers of money, not for pure offerers of the 
sacrifice, but for powerful patrons. I will say a word in their defence: we have thus trained them, by 
becoming all things to all men, whether to save or destroy all, I know not. 


25. What say you? Are you persuaded, have you been overcome by my words? Or must I use stronger 
terms in order to persuade you? Yea by the Trinity Itself, Whom you and I alike worship, by our common 
hope, and for the sake of the unity of this people, grant me this favour; dismiss me with your prayers; let 
this be the proclamation of my contest; give me my certificate of retirement, as sovereigns do to their 
soldiers; and, if you will, with a favourable testimony, that I may enjoy the honour of it; if not, just as you 
please; this will make no difference to me, until God sees what my case really is. What successor then 
shall we elect? God will provide Himself a shepherd for the office, as He once provided a lamb for a burnt- 
offering. I only make this further request,—let him be one who is the object of envy, not the object of pity; 
not one who yields everything to all, but one who can on some points offer resistance for the sake of what 
is best: for though the one is most pleasant, the other is most profitable. So do you prepare for me your 
addresses of dismissal: I will now bid you farewell. 


26. Farewell my Anastasia, whose name is redolent of piety: for thou hast raised up for us the doctrine 
which was in contempt: farewell, scene of our common victory, modern Shiloh, where the tabernacle was 
first fixed, after being carried about in its wanderings for forty years in the wilderness. Farewell likewise, 
grand and renowned temple, our new inheritance, whose greatness is now due to the Word, which once 
wast a Jebus, and hast now been made by us a Jerusalem. Farewell, all ye others, inferior only to this in 
beauty, scattered through the various parts of the city, like so many links, uniting together each your own 
neighbourhood, which have been filled with worshippers of whose existence we had despaired, not by me, 
in my weakness, but by the grace which was with me. Farewell, ye Apostles, noble settlers here, my 
masters in the strife; if I have not often kept festival with you, it has been possibly due to the Satan which 
I, like S. Paul, who was one of you, carry about in my body for my own profit, and which is the cause of my 
now leaving you. Farewell, my throne, envied and perilous height; farewell assembly of high priests, 
honoured by the dignity and age of its priests, and all ye others ministers of God round the holy table, 
drawing nigh to the God Who draws nigh to you. Farewell, choirs of Nazarites, harmonies of the Psalter, 
night-long stations, venerable virgins, decorous matrons, gatherings of widows and orphans, and ye eyes 
of the poor, turned towards God and towards me. Farewell, hospitable and Christ-loved dwellings, helpers 
of my infirmity. Farewell, ye lovers of my discourses, in your eagerness and concourse, ye pencils seen and 
unseen, and thou balustrade, pressed upon by those who thrust themselves forward to hear the word. 
Farewell, Emperors, and palace, and ministers and household of the Emperor, whether faithful or not to 
him, I know not, but for the most part, unfaithful to God. Clap your hands, shout aloud, extol your orator 
to the skies. This pestilent and garrulous tongue has ceased to speak to you. Though it will not utterly 
cease to speak: for it will fight with hand and ink: but for the present we have ceased to speak. 


27. Farewell, mighty Christ-loving city. I will testify to the truth, though thy zeal be not according to 
knowledge. Our separation renders us more kindly. Approach the truth: be converted at this late hour. 
Honour God more than you have been wont to do. It is no disgrace to change, while it is fatal to cling to 
evil. Farewell, East and West, for whom and against whom I have had to fight; He is witness, Who will give 
you peace, if but a few would imitate my retirement. For those who resign their thrones will not also lose 
God, but will have the seat on high, which is far more exalted and secure. Last of all, and most of all, I will 
cry,—farewell ye Angels, guardians of this church, and of my presence and pilgrimage, since our affairs 
are in the hands of God. Farewell, O Trinity, my meditation, and my glory. Mayest Thou be preserved by 
those who are here, and preserve them, my people: for they are mine, even if I have my place assigned 
elsewhere; and may I learn that Thou art ever extolled and glorified in word and conduct. My children, 
keep, I pray you, that which is committed to your trust. Remember my stonings. The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen. 


ORATION XLIII 


FUNERAL ORATION ON THE GREAT S. BASIL, BISHOP OF CAESAREA IN CAPPADOCIA 


S. Basil died January 1, a.d. 379. A serious illness, in addition to other causes, prevented S. Gregory from 
being present at his funeral (Epist. 79). Benoit holds that an expression (Epitaph, cxix. 38) in which S. 
Gregory says that his “lips are fettered” proves that he was still in retirement at Seleucia. This is an 
unwarranted deduction. In this Oration, S: 2, the Saint, alluding to his illness in disparaging terms, alleges 


his labours at Constantinople as a more pressing reason for his absence: and says that he undertook the 
task according to the judgment of S. Basil. This implies that S. Gregory went to Constantinople before the 
death of S. Basil, or that he had then been influenced by his friend’s advice and was on the point of setting 
out—more probably the former, as we may be sure that, if S. Gregory had been still at Seleucia, no reason 
but physical incapacity would have kept him from his friend’s side. His pressing duties at Constantinople 
and the difficulties of the long journey were the “other causes” of his letter to S. Gregory of Nyssa: and we 
know that he suffered from serious illness at Constantinople (Carm. xi. 887. Orat. xxiii. 1). S. Gregory left 
Constantinople in June, a.d. 381, and Tillemont places the date of this Oration soon after his return to 
Nazianzus. Benoit thinks that it was probably delivered on the anniversary of S. Basil’s death. The 
Oration, as all critics are agreed, is one of great power and beauty. Its length (62 pages folio), the physical 
weakness of the speaker, and the limits of the endurance of even an interested audience, incline us to 
suppose that it was not spoken in its present form. We cannot well set aside expressions which clearly 
point to actual delivery, but it may have been amplified later. 


1. It has then been ordained that the great Basil, who used so constantly to furnish me with subjects for 
my discourses, of which he was quite as proud as any other man of his own, should himself now furnish 
me with the grandest subject which has ever fallen to the lot of an orator. For I think that if anyone 
desired, in making trial of his powers of eloquence, to test them by the standard of that one of all his 
subjects which he preferred (as painters do with epoch-making pictures), he would choose that which 
stood first of all others, but would set aside this as beyond the powers of human eloquence. So great a 
task is the praise of such a man, not only to me, who have long ago laid aside all thought of emulation, but 
even to those who live for eloquence, and whose sole object is the gaining of glory by subjects like this. 
Such is my opinion, and, as I persuade myself, with perfect justice. But I know not what subject I can treat 
with eloquence, if not this; or what greater favour I can do to myself, to the admirers of virtue, or to 
eloquence itself, than express our admiration for this man. To me it is the discharge of a most sacred debt. 
And our speech is a debt beyond all others due to those who have been gifted, in particular, with powers 
of speech. To the admirers of virtue a discourse is at once a pleasure and an incentive to virtue. For when 
I have learned the praises of men, I have a distinct idea of their progress: now, there is none of us all, 
within whose power it is not to attain to any point whatsoever in that progress. As for eloquence itself, in 
either case, all must go well with it. For, if the discourse be almost worthy of its subject—eloquence will 
have given an exhibition of its power: if it fall far short of it, as must be the case when the praises of Basil 
are being set forth, by an actual demonstration of its incapacity, it will have declared the superiority of the 
excellences of its subject to all expression in words. 


2. These are the reasons which have urged me to speak, and to address myself to this contest. And at my 
late appearance, long after his praises have been set forth by so many, who have publicly and privately 
done him honour, let no one be surprised. Yea, may I be pardoned by that divine soul, the object of my 
constant reverence! And as, when he was amongst us, he constantly corrected me in many points, 
according to the rights of a friend and the still higher law; for I am not ashamed to say this, for he was a 
standard of virtue to us all; so now, looking down upon me from above, he will treat me with indulgence. I 
ask pardon too of any here who are among his warmest admirers, if indeed anyone can be warmer than 
another, and we are not all abreast in our zeal for his good fame. For it is not contempt which has caused 
me to fall short of what might have been expected of me: nor have I been so regardless of the claims of 
virtue or of friendship; nor have I thought that to praise him befitted any other more than me. No! my first 
reason was, that I shrunk from this task, for I will say the truth, as priests do, who approach their sacred 
duties before being cleansed both in voice and mind. In the second place, I remind you, though you know 
it well, of the task in which I was engaged on behalf of the true doctrine, which had been properly forced 
upon me, and had carried me from home, according, as I suppose, to the will of God, and certainly 
according to the judgment of our noble champion of the truth, the breath of whose life was pious doctrine 
alone, such as promotes the salvation of the whole world. As for my bodily health, I ought not, perhaps, to 
dare to mention it, when my subject is a man so doughty in his conquest of the body, even before his 
removal hence, and who maintained that no powers of the soul should suffer hindrance from this our 
fetter. So much for my defence. I do not think I need labour it further, in speaking of him to you who know 
so Clearly my affairs. I must now proceed with my eulogy, commending myself to his God, in order that my 
commendations may not prove an insult to the man, and that I may not lag far behind all others; even 
though we all equally fall as far short of his due, as those who look upon the heavens or the rays of the 
Sun. 


3. Had I seen him to be proud of his birth, and the rights of birth, or any of those infinitely little objects of 
those whose eyes are on the ground, we should have had to inspect a new catalogue of the Heroes. What 
details as to his ancestors might I not have laid under contribution! Nor would even history have had any 
advantage over me, since I claim this advantage, that his celebrity depends, not upon fiction or legend, 
but upon actual facts attested by many witnesses. On his father’s side Pontus offers to me many details, in 
no wise inferior to its wonders of old time, of which all history and poesy are full; there are many others 
concerned with this my native land, of illustrious men of Cappadocia, renowned for its youthful progeny, 
no less than for its horses. Accordingly we match with his father’s family that of his mother. What family 
owns more numerous, or more illustrious generals and governors, or court officials, or again, men of 
wealth, and lofty thrones, and public honours, and oratorical renown? If it were permitted me to wish to 
mention them, I would make nothing of the Pelopidae and Cecropidae, the Alcmaeonids, the AEacidae, 


have to obey man: if from the Creator, as the Judge and the Recompenser of merits, then He compels our 
submission to Him, in whose hands He has placed a retribution which will be acceptable or terrible 
according as every man shall have judged or condemned, acquitted or dealt with, his neighbour; if from 
(Marcion’s god) himself, he will then exercise a judicial function which Marcion denies. Let the 
Marcionites therefore make their choice: Will it not be just the same inconsistency to desert the 
prescription of their master, as to have Christ teaching in the interest of men or of the Creator? But “a 
blind man will lead a blind man into the ditch.” Some persons believe Marcion. But “the disciple is not 
above his master.” Apelles ought to have remembered this—a corrector of Marcion, although his disciple. 
The heretic ought to take the beam out of his own eye, and then he may convict the Christian, should he 
suspect a mote to be in his eye. Just as a good tree cannot produce evil fruit, so neither can truth generate 
heresy; and as a corrupt tree cannot yield good fruit, so heresy will not produce truth. Thus, Marcion 
brought nothing good out of Cerdon’s evil treasure; nor Apelles out of Marcion’s. For in applying to these 
heretics the figurative words which Christ used of men in general, we shall make a much more suitable 
interpretation of them than if we were to deduce out of them two gods, according to Marcion’s grievous 
exposition. I think that I have the best reason possible for insisting still upon the position which I have all 
along occupied, that in no passage to be anywhere found has another God been revealed by Christ. I 
wonder that in this place alone Marcion’s hands should have felt benumbed in their adulterating labour. 
But even robbers have their qualms now and then. There is no wrong-doing without fear, because there is 
none without a guilty conscience. So long, then, were the Jews cognisant of no other god but Him, beside 
whom they knew none else; nor did they call upon any other than Him whom alone they knew. This being 
the case, who will He clearly be that said, “Why callest thou me Lord, Lord?” Will it be he who had as yet 
never been called on, because never yet revealed; or He who was ever regarded as the Lord, because 
known from the beginning—even the God of the Jews? Who, again, could possibly have added, “and do not 
the things which I say?” Could it have been he who was only then doing his best to teach them? Or He 
who from the beginning had addressed to them His messages both by the law and the prophets? He could 
then upbraid them with disobedience, even if He had no ground at any time else for His reproof. The fact 
is, that He who was then imputing to them their ancient obstinacy was none other than He who, before 
the coming of Christ, had addressed to them these words, “This people honoureth me with their lips, but 
their heart standeth far off from me.” Otherwise, how absurd it were that a new god, a new Christ, the 
revealer of a new and so grand a religion should denounce as obstinate and disobedient those whom he 
had never had it in his power to make trial of! 


CHAPTER XVIII 


CONCERNING THE CENTURION’S FAITH. THE RAISING OF THE WIDOW’S SON. JOHN BAPTIST, AND HIS MESSAGE 
TO CHRIST; AND THE WOMAN WHO WAS A SINNER. PROOFS EXTRACTED FROM ALL OF THE RELATION OF 
CHRIST TO THE CREATOR 


Likewise, when extolling the centurion’s faith, how incredible a thing it is, that He should confess that He 
had “found so great a faith not even in Israel,” to whom Israel’s faith was in no way interesting! But not 
from the fact (here stated by Christ) could it have been of any interest to Him to approve and compare 
what was hitherto crude, nay, I might say, hitherto naught. Why, however, might He not have used the 
example of faith in another god? Because, if He had done so, He would have said that no such faith had 
ever had existence in Israel; but as the case stands, He intimates that He ought to have found so great a 
faith in Israel, inasmuch as He had indeed come for the purpose of finding it, being in truth the God and 
Christ of Israel, and had now stigmatized it, only as one who would enforce and uphold it. If indeed, He 
had been its antagonist, He would have preferred finding it to be such faith, having come to weaken and 
destroy it rather than to approve of it. He raised also the widow’s son from death. This was not a strange 
miracle. The Creator’s prophets had wrought such; then why not His Son much rather? Now, so evidently 
had the Lord Christ introduced no other god for the working of so momentous a miracle as this, that all 
who were present gave glory to the Creator, saying: “A great prophet is risen up among us, and God hath 
visited His people.” What God? He, of course, whose people they were, and from whom had come their 
prophets. But if they glorified the Creator, and Christ (on hearing them, and knowing their meaning) 
refrained from correcting them even in their very act of invoking the Creator in that vast manifestation of 
His glory in this raising of the dead, undoubtedly He either announced no other God but Him, whom He 
thus permitted to be honoured in His own beneficent acts and miracles, or else how happens it that He 
quietly permitted these persons to remain so long in their error, especially as He came for the very 
purpose to cure them of their error? But John is offended when he hears of the miracles of Christ, as of an 
alien god. Well, I on my side will first explain the reason of his offence, that I may the more easily explode 
the scandal of our heretic. Now, that the very Lord Himself of all might, the Word and Spirit of the Father, 
was operating and preaching on earth, it was necessary that the portion of the Holy Spirit which, in the 
form of the prophetic gift, had been through John preparing the ways of the Lord, should now depart from 
John, and return back again of course to the Lord, as to its all-embracing original. Therefore John, being 
now an ordinary person, and only one of the many, was offended indeed as a man, but not because he 
expected or thought of another Christ as teaching or doing nothing new, for he was not even expecting 
such a one. Nobody will entertain doubts about any one whom (since he knows him not to exist) he has no 
expectation or thought of. Now John was quite sure that there was no other God but the Creator, even as a 
Jew, especially as a prophet. Whatever doubt he felt was evidently rather entertained about Him whom he 
knew indeed to exist but knew not whether He were the very Christ. With this fear, therefore, even John 


and Heracleidae, and other most noble families: inasmuch as they, in default of public merit in their 
house, betake themselves to the region of uncertainty, claiming demigods and divinities, merely mythical 
personages, as the glory of their ancestors, whose most vaunted details are incredible, and those which 
we can believe are an infamy. 


4. But since our subject is a man who has maintained that each man’s nobility is to be judged of according 
to his own worth, and that, as forms and colours, and likewise our most celebrated and most infamous 
horses, are tested by their own properties, so we too ought not to be depicted in borrowed plumes; after 
mentioning one or two traits, which, though inherited from his ancestors, he made his own by his life, and 
which are specially likely to give pleasure to my hearers, I will then proceed to deal with the man himself. 
Different families and individuals have different points of distinction and interest, great or small, which, 
like a patrimony of longer or shorter descent, come down to posterity: the distinction of his family on 
either side was piety, which I now proceed to display. 


5. There was a persecution, the most frightful and severe of all; I mean, as you know, the persecution of 
Maximinus, which, following closely upon those which immediately preceded it, made them all seem 
gentle, by its excessive audacity, and by its eagerness to win the crown of violence in impiety. It was 
overcome by many of our champions, who wrestled with it to the death, or well-nigh to the death, with 
only life enough left in them to survive their victory, and not pass away in the midst of the struggle; 
remaining to be trainers in virtue, living witnesses, breathing trophies, silent exhortations, among whose 
numerous ranks were found Basil’s paternal ancestors, upon whom, in their practice of every form of 
piety, that period bestowed many a fair garland. So prepared and determined were they to bear readily all 
those things on account of which Christ crowns those who have imitated His struggle on our behalf. 


6. But since their strife must needs be lawful, and the law of martyrdom alike forbids us voluntarily to go 
to meet it (in consideration for the persecutors, and for the weak) or to shrink from it if it comes upon us; 
for the former shows foolhardiness, the latter cowardice; in this respect they paid due honour to the 
Lawgiver; but what was their device, or rather, to what were they led by the Providence which guided 
them in all things? They betook themselves to a thicket on the mountains of Pontus, of which there are 
many deep ones of considerable extent, with very few comrades of their flight, or attendants upon their 
needs. Let others marvel at the length of time, for their flight was exceedingly prolonged, to about seven 
years, or a little more, and their mode of life, delicately nurtured as they were, was straitened and 
unusual, as may be imagined, with the discomfort of its exposure to frost and heat and rain: and the 
wilderness allowed no fellowship or converse with friends: a great trial to men accustomed to the 
attendance and honour of a numerous retinue. But I will proceed to speak of what is still greater and more 
extraordinary: nor will anyone fail to credit it, save those who, in their feeble and dangerous judgment, 
think little of persecutions and dangers for Christ’s sake. 


7. These noble men, suffering from the lapse of time, and feeling a distaste for ordinary food, felt a 
longing for something more appetising. They did not indeed speak as Israel did, for they were not 
murmurers like them, in their afflictions in the desert, after the escape from Egypt—that Egypt would 
have been better for them than the wilderness, in the bountiful supply of its flesh-pots, and other dainties 
which they had left behind them there, for the brickmaking and the clay seemed nothing to them then in 
their folly—but in a more pious and faithful manner. For why, said they, is it incredible that the God of 
wonders, who bountifully fed in the wilderness his homeless and fugitive people, raining bread upon them, 
and abounding in quails, nourishing them not only with necessaries, but even with luxuries: that He, Who 
divided the sea, and stayed the sun, and parted the river, with all the other things that He has done; for 
under such circumstances the mind is wont to recur to history, and sing the praises of God’s many 
wonders: that He, they went on, should feed us champions of piety with dainties to-day? Many animals 
which have escaped the tables of the rich, have their lairs in these mountains, and many eatable birds fly 
over our longing heads, any of which can surely be caught at the mere fiat of Thy will! At these words, 
their quarry lay before them, with food come of its own accord, a complete banquet prepared without 
effort, stags appearing all at once from some place in the hills. How splendid they were! how fat! how 
ready for the slaughter! It might almost be imagined that they were annoyed at not having been 
summoned earlier. Some of them made signs to draw others after them, the rest followed their lead. Who 
pursued and drove them? No one. What riders? What kind of dogs, what barking, or cry, or young men 
who had occupied the exits according to the rules of the chase? They were the prisoners of prayer and 
righteous petition. Who has known such a hunt among men of this, or any day? 


8. O what a wonder! They were themselves stewards of the chase; what they would, was caught by the 
mere will to do so; what was left, they sent away to the thickets, for another meal. The cooks were 
extemporised, the dinner exquisite, the guests were grateful for this wonderful foretaste of their hopes. 
And hence they grew more earnest in their struggle, in return for which they had received this blessing. 
Such is my history. And do thou, my persecutor, in thy admiration for legends, tell of thy huntresses, and 
Orions, and Actaeons, those ill-fated hunters, and the hind substituted for the maiden, if any such thing 
rouses thee to emulation, and if we grant that this story is no legend. The sequel of the tale is too 
disgraceful. For what is the benefit of the exchange, if a maiden is saved to be taught to murder her 
guests, and learn to requite humanity with inhumanity? Let this one instance, such as it is, chosen out of 
many, represent the rest, as far as Iam concerned. I have not related it to contribute to his reputation: for 


neither does the sea stand in need of the rivers which flow into it, many and great though they be, nor 
does the present subject of my praises need any contributions to his fair fame. No! my object is to exhibit 
the character of his ancestors, and the example before his eyes, which he so far excelled. For if other men 
find it a great additional advantage to receive somewhat of their honour from their forefathers, it is a 
greater thing for him to have made such an addition to the original stock that the stream seems to have 
run uphill. 


9. The union of his parents, cemented as it was by a community of virtue, no less than by cohabitation, 
was notable for many reasons, especially for generosity to the poor, for hospitality, for purity of soul as the 
result of self-discipline, for the dedication to God of a portion of their property, a matter not as yet so 
much cared for by most men, as it now has grown to be, in consequence of such previous examples, as 
have given distinction to it, and for all those other points, which have been published throughout Pontus 
and Cappadocia, to the satisfaction of many: in my opinion, however, their greatest claim to distinction is 
the excellence of their children. Legend indeed has its instances of men whose children were many and 
beautiful, but it is practical experience which has presented to us these parents, whose own character, 
apart from that of their children, was sufficient for their fair fame, while the character of their children 
would have made them, even without their own eminence in virtue, to surpass all men by the excellence of 
their children. For the attainment of distinction by one or two of their offspring might be ascribed to their 
nature; but when all are eminent, the honour is clearly due to those who brought them up. This is proved 
by the blessed roll of priests and virgins, and of those who, when married, have allowed nothing in their 
union to hinder them from attaining an equal repute, and so have made the distinction between them to 
consist in the condition, rather than in the mode of their life. 


10. Who has not known Basil, our archbishop’s father, a great name to everyone, who attained a father’s 
prayer, if anyone, I will not say as no one, ever did? For he surpassed all in virtue, and was only prevented 
by his son from gaining the first prize. Who has not known Emmelia, whose name was a forecast of what 
she became, or else whose life was an exemplification of her name? For she had a right to the name which 
implies gracefulness, and occupied, to speak concisely, the same place among women, as her husband 
among men. So that, when it was decided that he, in whose honour we are met, should be given to men to 
submit to the bondage of nature, as anyone of old has been given by God for the common advantage, it 
was neither fitting that he should be born of other parents, nor that they should possess another son: and 
so the two things suitably concurred. I have now, in obedience to the Divine law which bids us to pay all 
honour to parents, bestowed the firstfruits of my praises upon those whom I have commemorated, and 
proceed to treat of Basil himself, premising this, which I think will seem true to all who knew him, that we 
only need his own voice to pronounce his eulogium. For he is at once a brilliant subject for praise, and the 
only one whose powers of speech make him worthy of treating it. Beauty indeed and strength and size, in 
which I see that most men rejoice, I concede to anyone who will—not that even in these points he was 
inferior to any of those men of small minds who busy themselves about the body, while he was still young, 
and had not yet reduced the flesh by austerity—but that I may avoid the fate of unskilful athletes, who 
waste their strength in vain efforts after minor objects, and so are worsted in the crucial struggle, whose 
results are victory and the distinction of the crown. The praise, then, which I shall claim for him is based 
upon grounds which no one, I think, will consider superfluous, or beyond the scope of my oration. 


11. I take it as admitted by men of sense, that the first of our advantages is education; and not only this 
our more noble form of it, which disregards rhetorical ornaments and glory, and holds to salvation, and 
beauty in the objects of our contemplation: but even that external culture which many Christians ill- 
judgingly abhor, as treacherous and dangerous, and keeping us afar from God. For as we ought not to 
neglect the heavens, and earth, and air, and all such things, because some have wrongly seized upon 
them, and honour God’s works instead of God: but to reap what advantage we can from them for our life 
and enjoyment, while we avoid their dangers; not raising creation, as foolish men do, in revolt against the 
Creator, but from the works of nature apprehending the Worker, and, as the divine apostle says, bringing 
into captivity every thought to Christ: and again, as we know that neither fire, nor food, nor iron, nor any 
other of the elements, is of itself most useful, or most harmful, except according to the will of those who 
use it; and as we have compounded healthful drugs from certain of the reptiles; so from secular literature 
we have received principles of enquiry and speculation, while we have rejected their idolatry, terror, and 
pit of destruction. Nay, even these have aided us in our religion, by our perception of the contrast between 
what is worse and what is better, and by gaining strength for our doctrine from the weakness of theirs. We 
must not then dishonour education, because some men are pleased to do so, but rather suppose such men 
to be boorish and uneducated, desiring all men to be as they themselves are, in order to hide themselves 
in the general, and escape the detection of their want of culture. But come now, and, after this sketch of 
our subject and these admissions, let us contemplate the life of Basil. 


12. In his earliest years he was swathed and fashioned, in that best and purest fashioning which the 
Divine David speaks of as proceeding day by day, in contrast with that of the night, under his great father, 
acknowledged in those days by Pontus, as its common teacher of virtue. Under him then, as life and 
reason grew and rose together, our illustrious friend was educated: not boasting of a Thessalian mountain 
cave, as the workshop of his virtue, nor of some braggart Centaur, the tutor of the heroes of his day: nor 
was he taught under such tuition to shoot hares, and run down fawns, or hunt stags, or excel in war, or in 
breaking colts, using the same person as teacher and horse at once; nor nourished on the fabulous 


marrows of stags and lions, but he was trained in general education, and practised in the worship of God, 
and, to speak concisely, led on by elementary instructions to his future perfection. For those who are 
successful in life or in letters only, while deficient in the other, seem to me to differ in nothing from one- 
eyed men, whose loss is great, but their deformity greater, both in their own eyes, and in those of others. 
While those who attain eminence in both alike, and are ambidextrous, both possess perfection, and pass 
their life with the blessedness of heaven. This is what befell him, who had at home a model of virtue in 
well-doing, the very sight of which made him excellent from the first. As we see foals and calves skipping 
beside their mothers from their birth, so he too, running close beside his father in foal-like wantonness, 
without being left far behind in his lofty impulses toward virtue, or, if you will, sketching out and showing 
traces of the future beauty of his virtue, and drawing the outlines of perfection before the time of 
perfection arrived. 


13. When sufficiently trained at home, as he ought to fall short in no form of excellence, and not be 
surpassed by the busy bee, which gathers what is most useful from every flower, he set out for the city of 
Caesarea, to take his place in the schools there, I mean this illustrious city of ours, for it was the guide 
and mistress of my studies, the metropolis of letters, no less than of the cities which she excels and reigns 
over: and if any one were to deprive her of her literary power, he would rob her of her fairest and special 
distinction. Other cities take pride in other ornaments, of ancient or of recent date, that they may have 
something to be described or to be seen. Letters form our distinction here, and are our badge, as if upon 
the field of arms or on the stage. His subsequent life let those detail who trained him, or enjoyed his 
training, as to what he was to his masters, what he was to his classmates, equalling the former, surpassing 
the latter in every form of culture, what renown he won in a short time from all, both of the common 
people, and of the leaders of the state; by showing both a culture beyond his years, and a steadfastness of 
character beyond his culture. An orator among orators, even before the chair of the rhetoricians, a 
philosopher among philosophers, even before the doctrines of philosophers: highest of all a priest among 
Christians even before the priesthood. So much deference was paid to him in every respect by all. 
Eloquence was his by-work, from which he culled enough to make it an assistance to him in Christian 
philosophy, since power of this kind is needed to set forth the objects of our contemplation. For a mind 
which cannot express itself is like the motion of a man in a lethargy. His pursuit was philosophy, and 
breaking from the world, and fellowship with God, by concerning himself, amid things below, with things 
above, and winning, where all is unstable and fluctuating, the things which are stable and remain. 


14. Thence to Byzantium, the imperial city of the East, for it was distinguished by the eminence of its 
rhetorical and philosophic teachers, whose most valuable lessons he soon assimilated by the quickness 
and force of his powers: thence he was sent by God, and by his generous craving for culture, to Athens the 
home of letters. Athens, which has been to me, if to any one, a city truly of gold, and the patroness of all 
that is good. For it brought me to know Basil more perfectly, though he had not been unknown to me 
before; and in my pursuit of letters, I attained to happiness; and in another fashion had the same 
experience as Saul, who, seeking his father’s asses, found a kingdom, and gained incidentally what was of 
more importance than the object which he had in view. Hitherto my course has been clear, leading me in 
my encomiums along a level and easy, in fact, a king’s highway: henceforth I know not how to speak or 
whither to turn: for my task is becoming arduous. For here I am anxious, and seize this opportunity to add 
from my own experience somewhat to my speech, and to dwell a little upon the recital of the causes and 
circumstances which originated our friendship, or to speak more strictly, our unity of life and nature. For 
as our eyes are not ready to turn from attractive objects, and, if we violently tear them away, are wont to 
return to them again; so do we linger in our description of what is most sweet to us. I am afraid of the 
difficulty of the undertaking. I will try, however, to use all possible moderation. And if I am at all 
overpowered by my regret, pardon this most righteous of all feelings, the absence of which would be a 
great loss, in the eyes of men of feeling. 


15. We were contained by Athens, like two branches of some river-stream, for after leaving the common 
fountain of our fatherland, we had been separated in our varying pursuit of culture, and were now again 
united by the impulsion of God no less than by our own agreement. I preceded him by a little, but he soon 
followed me, to be welcomed with great and brilliant hope. For he was versed in many languages, before 
his arrival, and it was a great thing for either of us to outstrip the other in the attainment of some object 
of our study. And I may well add, as a seasoning to any speech, a short narrative, which will be a reminder 
to those who know it, a source of information to those who do not. Most of the young men at Athens in 
their folly are mad after rhetorical skill—not only those who are ignobly born and unknown, but even the 
noble and illustrious, in the general mass of young men difficult to keep under control. They are just like 
men devoted to horses and exhibitions, as we see, at the horse-races; they leap, they shout, raise clouds of 
dust, they drive in their seats, they beat the air, (instead of the horses) with their fingers as whips, they 
yoke and unyoke the horses, though they are none of theirs: they readily exchange with one another 
drivers, horses, positions, leaders: and who are they who do this? Often poor and needy fellows, without 
the means of support for a single day. This is just how the students feel in regard to their own tutors, and 
their rivals, in their eagerness to increase their own numbers and thereby enrich them. The matter is 
absolutely absurd and silly. Cities, roads, harbours, mountain tops, coastlines, are seized upon—in short, 
every part of Attica, or of the rest of Greece, with most of the inhabitants; for even these they have 
divided between the rival parties. 


16. Whenever any newcomer arrives, and falls into the hands of those who seize upon him, either by force 
or willingly, they observe this Attic law, of combined jest and earnest. He is first conducted to the house of 
one of those who were the first to receive him, or of his friends, or kinsmen, or countrymen, or of those 
who are eminent in debating power, and purveyors of arguments, and therefore especially honoured 
among them; and their reward consists in the gain of adherents. He is next subjected to the raillery of any 
one who will, with the intention I suppose, of checking the conceit of the newcomers, and reducing them 
to subjection at once. The raillery is of a more insolent or argumentative kind, according to the 
boorishness or refinement of the railer: and the performance, which seems very fearful and brutal to 
those who do not know it, is to those who have experienced it very pleasant and humane: for its threats 
are feigned rather than real. Next, he is conducted in procession through the market place to the bath. 
The procession is formed by those who are charged with it in the young man’s honour, who arrange 
themselves in two ranks separated by an interval, and precede him to the bath. But when they have 
approached it, they shout and leap wildly, as if possessed, shouting that they must not advance, but stay, 
since the bath will not admit them; and at the same time frighten the youth by furiously knocking at the 
doors: then allowing him to enter, they now present him with his freedom, and receive him after the bath 
as an equal, and one of themselves. This they consider the most pleasant part of the ceremony, as being a 
speedy exchange and relief from annoyances. On this occasion I not only refused to put to shame my 
friend the great Basil, out of respect for the gravity of his character, and the ripeness of his reasoning 
powers, but also persuaded all the rest of the students to treat him likewise, who happened not to know 
him. For he was from the first respected by most of them, his reputation having preceded him. The result 
was that he was the only one to escape the general rule, and be accorded a greater honour than belongs 
to a freshman’s position. 


17. This was the prelude of our friendship. This was the kindling spark of our union: thus we felt the 
wound of mutual love. Then something of this kind happened, for I think it right not to omit even this. I 
find the Armenians to be not a simple race, but very crafty and cunning. At this time some of his special 
comrades and friends, who had been intimate with him even in the early days of his father’s instruction, 
for they were members of his school, came up to him under the guise of friendship, but with envious, and 
not kindly intent, and put to him questions of a disputations rather than rational kind, trying to overwhelm 
him at the first onset, having known his original natural endowments, and unable to brook the honour he 
had then received. For they thought it a strange thing that they who had put on their gowns, and been 
exercised in shouting, should not get the better of one who was a stranger and a novice. I also, in my vain 
love for Athens, and trusting to their professions without perceiving their envy, when they were giving 
way, and turning their backs, since I was indignant that in their persons the reputation of Athens should 
be destroyed, and so speedily put to shame, supported the young men, and restored the argument; and by 
the aid of my additional weight, for in such cases a small addition makes all the difference, and, as the 
poet says, “made equal their heads in the fray.” But, when I perceived the secret motive of the dispute, 
which could no longer be kept under, and was at last clearly exposed, I at once drew back, and retired 
from their ranks, to range myself on his side, and made the victory decisive. He was at once delighted at 
what had happened, for his sagacity was remarkable, and being filled with zeal, to describe him fully in 
Homer’s language, he pursued in confusion with argument those valiant youths, and, smiting them with 
syllogisms, only ceased when they were utterly routed, and he had distinctly won the honours due to his 
power. Thus was kindled again, no longer a spark, but a manifest and conspicuous blaze of friendship. 


18. Their efforts having thus proved fruitless, while they severely blamed their own rashness, they 
cherished such annoyance against me that it broke out into open hostility, and a charge of treachery, not 
only to them, but to Athens herself: inasmuch as they had been confuted and put to shame at the first 
onset, by a single student, who had not even had time to gain confidence. He moreover, according to that 
human feeling, which makes us, when we have all at once attained to the high hopes which we have 
cherished, look upon their results as inferior to our expectation, he, I say, was displeased and annoyed, 
and could take no delight in his arrival. He was seeking for what he had expected, and called Athens an 
empty happiness. I however tried to remove his annoyance, both by argumentative encounter, and by the 
enchantments of reasoning; alleging, as is true, that the disposition of a man cannot at once be detected, 
without a long time and more constant association, and that culture likewise is not made known to those 
who make trial of her, after a few efforts and in a short time. In this way I restored his cheerfulness, and 
by this mutual experience, he was the more closely united to me. 


19. And when, as time went on, we acknowledged our mutual affection, and that philosophy was our aim, 
we were all in all to one another, housemates, messmates, intimates, with one object in life, or an affection 
for each other ever growing warmer and stronger. Love for bodily attractions, since its objects are 
fleeting, is as fleeting as the flowers of spring. For the flame cannot survive, when the fuel is exhausted, 
and departs along with that which kindles it, nor does desire abide, when its incentive wastes away. But 
love which is godly and under restraint, since its object is stable, not only is more lasting, but, the fuller 
its vision of beauty grows, the more closely does it bind to itself and to one another the hearts of those 
whose love has one and the same object. This is the law of our superhuman love. I feel that I am being 
unduly borne away, and I know not how to enter upon this point, yet I cannot restrain myself from 
describing it. For if I have omitted anything, it seems, immediately afterwards, of pressing importance, 
and of more consequence than what I had preferred to mention. And if any one would carry me 
tyrannically forward, I become like the polyps, which when they are being dragged from their holes, cling 


with their suckers to the rocks, and cannot be detached, until the last of these has had exerted upon it its 
necessary share of force. If then you give me leave, I have my request, if not I must take it from myself. 


20. Such were our feelings for each other, when we had thus supported, as Pindar has it, our “well-built 
chamber with pillars of gold,” as we advanced under the united influences of God’s grace and our own 
affection. Oh! how can I mention these things without tears. 


We were impelled by equal hopes, in a pursuit especially obnoxious to envy, that of letters. Yet envy we 
knew not, and emulation was of service to us. We struggled, not each to gain the first place for himself, 
but to yield it to the other; for we made each other’s reputation to be our own. We seemed to have one 
soul, inhabiting two bodies. And if we must not believe those whose doctrine is “All things are in all;” yet 
in our case it was worthy of belief, so did we live in and with each other. The sole business of both of us 
was virtue, and living for the hopes to come, having retired from this world, before our actual departure 
hence. With a view to this, were directed all our life and actions, under the guidance of the 
commandment, as we sharpened upon each other our weapons of virtue; and if this is not a great thing for 
me to say, being a rule and standard to each other, for the distinction between what was right and what 
was not. Our associates were not the most dissolute, but the most sober of our comrades; not the most 
pugnacious, but the most peaceable, whose intimacy was most profitable: knowing that it is more easy to 
be tainted with vice, than to impart virtue; just as we can more readily be infected with a disease, than 
bestow health. Our most cherished studies were not the most pleasant, but the most excellent; this being 
one means of forming young minds in a virtuous or vicious mould. 


21. Two ways were known to us, the first of greater value, the second of smaller consequence: the one 
leading to our sacred buildings and the teachers there, the other to secular instructors. All others we left 
to those who would pursue them—to feasts, theatres, meetings, banquets. For nothing is in my opinion of 
value, save that which leads to virtue and to the improvement of its devotees. Different men have different 
names, derived from their fathers, their families, their pursuits, their exploits: we had but one great 
business and name—to be and to be called Christians of which we thought more than Gyges of the turning 
of his ring, if this is not a legend, on which depended his Lydian sovereignty: or than Midas did of the gold 
through which he perished, in answer to his prayer that all he had might turn to gold—another Phrygian 
legend. For why should I speak of the arrow of the Hyperborean Abaris, or of the Argive Pegasus, to whom 
flight through the air was not of such consequence as was to us our rising to God, through the help of, and 
with each other? Hurtful as Athens was to others in spiritual things, and this is of no slight consequence 
to the pious, for the city is richer in those evil riches—idols—than the rest of Greece, and it is hard to 
avoid being carried along with their devotees and adherents, yet we, our minds being closed up and 
fortified against this, suffered no injury. On the contrary, strange as it may seem, we were thus the more 
confirmed in the faith, from our perception of their trickery and unreality, which led us to despise these 
divinities in the very home of their worship. And if there is, or is believed to be, a river flowing with fresh 
water through the sea, or an animal which can dance in fire, the consumer of all things, such were we 
among all our comrades. 


22. And, best of all, we were surrounded by a far from ignoble band, under his instruction and guidance, 
and delighting in the same objects, as we ran on foot beside that Lydian car, his own course and 
disposition: and so we became famous, not only among our own teachers and comrades, but even 
throughout Greece, and especially in the eyes of its most distinguished men. We even passed beyond its 
boundaries, as was made clear by the evidence of many. For our instructors were known to all who knew 
Athens, and all who knew them, knew us, as the subject of conversation, being actually looked upon, or 
heard of by report, as an illustrious pair. Orestes and Pylades were in their eyes nothing to us, or the sons 
of Molione, the wonders of the Homeric scroll, celebrated for their union in misfortune, and their splendid 
driving, as they shared in reins and whip alike. But I have been unawares betrayed into praising myself, in 
a manner I would not have allowed in another. And it is no wonder that I gained here in some advantage 
from his friendship, and that, as in life he aided me in virtue, so since his departure he has contributed to 
my renown. But I must return to my proper course. 


23. Who possessed such a degree of the prudence of old age, even before his hair was gray? Since it is by 
this that Solomon defines old age. Who was so respectful to both old and young, not only of our 
contemporaries, but even of those who long preceded him? Who, owing to his character, was less in need 
of education? Yet who, even with his character, was so imbued with learning? What branch of learning did 
he not traverse; and that with unexampled success, passing through all, as no one else passed through 
any one of them: and attaining such eminence in each, as if it had been his sole study? The two great 
sources of power in the arts and sciences, ability and application, were in him equally combined. For, 
because of the pains he took, he had but little need of natural quickness, and his natural quickness made 
it unnecessary for him to take pains; and such was the cooperation and unity of both, that it was hard to 
see for which of the two he was more remarkable. Who had such power in Rhetoric, which breathes with 
the might of fire, different as his disposition was from that of rhetoricians? Who in Grammar, which 
perfects our tongues in Greek and compiles history, and presides over metres and legislates for poems? 
Who in Philosophy, that really lofty and high reaching science, whether practical and speculative, or in 
that part of it whose oppositions and struggles are concerned with logical demonstrations; which is called 
Dialectic, and in which it was more difficult to elude his verbal toils, if need required, than to escape from 


the Labyrinths? Of Astronomy, Geometry, and numerical proportion he had such a grasp, that he could not 
be baffled by those who are clever in such sciences: excessive application to them he despised, as useless 
to those whose desire is godliness: so that it is possible to admire what he chose more than what he 
neglected, or what he neglected more than what he chose. Medicine, the result of philosophy and 
laboriousness, was rendered necessary for him by his physical delicacy, and his care of the sick. From 
these beginnings he attained to a mastery of the art, not only in its empirical and practical branches, but 
also in its theory and principles. But what are these, illustrious though they be, compared with the moral 
discipline of the man? To those who have had experience of him, Minos and Rhadamanthus were mere 
trifles, whom the Greeks thought worthy of the meadows of Asphodel and the Elysian plains, which are 
their representations of our Paradise, derived from those books of Moses which are also ours, for though 
their terms are different, this is what they refer to under other names. 


24. Such was the case, and his galleon was laden with all the learning attainable by the nature of man; for 
beyond Cadiz there is no passage. There was left no other need but that of rising to a more perfect life, 
and grasping those hopes upon which we were agreed. The day of our departure was at hand, with its 
attendant speeches of farewell, and of escort, its invitations to return, its lamentations, embraces and 
tears. For there is nothing so painful to any one, as is separation from Athens and one another, to those 
who have been comrades there. On that occasion was seen a piteous spectacle, worthy of record. Around 
us were grouped our fellow students and classmates and some of our teachers, protesting amid 
entreaties, violence, and persuasion, that, whatever happened, they would not let us go; saying and doing 
everything that men in distress could do. And here I will bring an accusation against myself, and also, 
daring though it be, against that divine and irreproachable soul. For he, by detailing the reasons of his 
anxiety to return home, was able to prevail over their desire to retain him, and they were compelled, 
though with reluctance, to agree to his departure. But I was left behind at Athens, partly, to say the truth, 
because I had been prevailed on—partly because he had betrayed me, having been persuaded to forsake 
and hand over to his captors one who refused to forsake him. A thing incredible, before it happened. For it 
was like cutting one body into two, to the destruction of either part, or the severance of two bullocks who 
have shared the same manger and the same yoke, amid pitiable bellowings after one another in protest 
against the separation. However, my loss was not of long duration, for I could not long bear to be seen in 
piteous plight, nor to have to account to every one for our separation: so, after a brief stay at Athens, my 
longing desire made me, like the horse in Homer, to burst the bonds of those who restrained me, and 
prancing o’er the plains, rush to my mate. 


25. Upon our return, after a slight indulgence to the world and the stage, sufficient to gratify the general 
desire, not from any inclination to theatrical display, we soon became independent, and, after being 
promoted from the rank of beardless boys to that of men, made bold advances along the road of 
philosophy, for though no longer together, since envy would not allow this, we were united by our eager 
desire. The city of Caesarea took possession of him, as a second founder and patron, but in course of time 
he was occasionally absent, as a matter of necessity due to our separation, and with a view to our 
determined course of philosophy. Dutiful attendance on my aged parents, and a succession of misfortunes 
kept me apart from him, perhaps without right or justice, but so it was. And to this cause I am inclined to 
ascribe all the inconsistency and difficulty which have befallen my life, and the hindrances in the way of 
philosophy, which have been unworthy of my desire and purpose. But as for my fate, let it lead whither 
God pleases, only may its course be the better for his intercessions. As regards himself, the manifold love 
of God toward man, and His providential care for our race did, after shewing forth his merits under many 
intervening circumstances with ever greater brilliancy, set him up as a conspicuous and celebrated light 
for the Church, by advancing him to the holy thrones of the priesthood, to blaze forth, through the single 
city of Caesarea, to the whole world. And in what manner? Not by precipitate advancement, nor by at 
once cleansing and making him wise, as is the wont of many present candidates for preferment: but 
bestowing upon him the honour in the due order of spiritual advancement. 


26. For I do not praise the disorder and irregularity which sometimes exist among us, even in those who 
preside over the sanctuary. I do not venture, nor is it just, to accuse them all. I approve the nautical 
custom, which first gives the oar to the future steersman, and afterward leads him to the stern, and 
entrusts him with the command, and seats him at the helm, only after a long course of striking the sea and 
observing the winds. As is the case again in military affairs: private, captain, general. This order is the 
best and most advantageous for their subordinates. And if it were so in our case, it would be of great 
service. But, as it is, there is a danger of the holiest of all offices being the most ridiculous among us. For 
promotion depends not upon virtue, but upon villany; and the sacred thrones fall not to the most Worthy, 
but to the most powerful. Samuel, the seer into futurity, is among the prophets: but Saul, the rejected one, 
is also there. Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, is among the kings, but so also is Jeroboam, the slave and 
apostate. And there is not a physician, or a painter who has not first studied the nature of diseases, or 
mixed many colours, or practised drawing: but a prelate is easily found, without laborious training, with a 
reputation of recent date, being sown and springing up in a moment, as the legend of the giants goes. We 
manufacture those who are holy in a day, and bid those to be wise, who have had no instruction, and have 
contributed nothing before to their dignity, except the will. So one man is content with an inferior 
position, and abides in his low estate, who is worthy of a lofty one, and has meditated much on the 
inspired words, and has reduced the flesh by many laws into subjection to the spirit: while the other 
haughtily takes precedence, and raises his eyebrow over his betters, and does not tremble at his position, 


nor is he appalled at the sight, seeing the disciplined man beneath him; and wrongly supposes himself to 
be his superior in wisdom as well as in rank, having lost his senses under the influence of his position. 


27. Not so our great and illustrious Basil. In this grace, as in all others, he was a public example. For he 
first read to the people the sacred books, while already able to expound them, nor did he deem himself 
worthy of this rank in the sanctuary, and thus proceeded to praise the Lord in the seat of the Presbyters, 
and next in that of the Bishops, attaining the office neither by stealth nor by violence, instead of seeking 
for the honour, being sought for by it, and receiving it not as a human favour, but as from God and divine. 
The account of his bishopric must be deferred: over his subordinate ministry let us linger a while, for 
indeed it had almost escaped me, in the midst of my discourse. 


28. There arose a disagreement between him and his predecessor in the rule over this Church: its source 
and character it is best to pass over in silence, yet it arose. He was a man in other respects far from 
ignoble, and admirable for his piety, as was proved by the persecution of that time, and the opposition to 
him, yet his feeling against Basil was one to which men are liable. For Momus seizes not only upon the 
common herd, but on the best of men, so that it belongs to God alone to be utterly uninfluenced by and 
proof against such feelings. All the more eminent and wise portion of the Church was roused against him, 
if those are wiser than the majority who have separated themselves from the world and consecrated their 
life to God. I mean the Nazarites of our day, and those who devote themselves to such pursuits. They were 
annoyed that their chief should be neglected, insulted, and rejected, and they ventured upon a most 
dangerous proceeding. They determined to revolt and break off from the body of the Church, which 
admits of no faction, severing along with themselves no small fraction of the people, both of the lower 
ranks, and of those of position. This was most easy, owing to three very strong reasons. In the first place, 
the man was held in repute, beyond any other, I think, of the philosophers of our time, and able, if he 
wished, to inspire with courage the conspirators. Next, his opponent was suspected by the city, in 
consequence of the tumult which accompanied his institution, of having obtained his preferment in an 
arbitrary manner, not according to the laws and canons. Also there were present some of the bishops of 
the West, drawing to themselves all the orthodox members of the Church. 


29. What then did our noble friend, the disciple of the Peaceable One? It was not his habit to resist his 
traducers or partisans, nor was it his part to fight, or rend the body of the Church, which was from other 
reasons the subject of attack, and hardly bestead, from the great power of the heretics. With my advice 
and earnest encouragement on the point, he set out from the place with me into Pontus, and presided over 
the abodes of contemplation there. He himself too founded one worthy of mention, as he welcomed the 
desert together with Elijah and John, those professors of austerity; thinking this to be more profitable for 
him than to form any design in reference to the present juncture unworthy of his philosophy, and to ruin in 
a time of storm the straight course which he was making, where the surges of disputation were lulled to a 
calm. Yet wonderfully philosophic though his retirement was, we shall find his return still more wonderful. 
For thus it was. 


30. While we were thus engaged, there suddenly arose a cloud full of hail, with destructive roar, 
overwhelming every Church upon which it burst and seized: an Emperor, most fond of gold and most 
hostile to Christ, infected with these two most serious diseases, insatiate avarice and blasphemy; a 
persecutor in succession to the persecutor, and, in succession to the apostate, not indeed an apostate, 
though no better to Christians, or rather, to the more devout and pure party of Christians, who worship 
the Trinity, which I call the only true devotion and saving doctrine. For we do not measure out the 
Godhead into portions, nor banish from Itself by unnatural estrangements the one and unapproachable 
Nature; nor cure one evil by another, destroying the godless confusion of Sabellius by a more impious 
severance and division; which was the error of Arius, whose name declares his madness, the disturber and 
destroyer of a great part of the Church. For he did not honour the Father, by dishonouring His offspring 
with his unequal degrees of Godhead. But we recognize one glory of the Father, the equality of the Only- 
begotten; and one glory of the Son, that of the Spirit. And we hold that, to subordinate any of the Three, is 
to destroy the whole. For we worship and acknowledge Them as Three in their properties, but One in their 
Godhead. He however had no such idea, being unable to look up, but being debased by those who led him, 
he dared to debase along with himself even the Nature of the Godhead, and became a wicked creature 
reducing Majesty to bondage, and aligning with creation the uncreated and timeless Nature. 


31. Such was his mind, and with such impiety he took the field against us. For we must consider it to be 
nothing else than a barbaric inroad which, instead of destroying walls, cities and houses, and other things 
of little worth, made with hands and capable of restoration, spent its ravages upon men’s souls. A worthy 
army joined in his assault, the evil rulers of the Churches, the bitter governors of his world-wide Empire. 
Some of the Churches they now held, some they were assaulting, others they hoped to gain by the already 
exercised influence of the Emperor, and the violence which he threatened. But in their purpose of 
perverting our own, their confidence was specially based on the smallness of mind of those whom I have 
mentioned, the inexperience of our prelate, and the infirmities which prevailed among us. The struggle 
would be fierce: the zeal of numerous troops was far from ignoble, but their array was weak, from the 
want of a leader and strategist to contend for them with the might of the Word and of the Spirit. What 
then did this noble and magnanimous and truly Christ-loving soul? No need of many words to urge his 
presence and aid. At once when he saw me on my mission, for the struggle on behalf of the faith was 


common to us both, he yielded to my entreaty; and decided by a most excellent distinction, based on 
spiritual reasons, that the time for punctiliousness (if indeed we may give way to such feelings at all) isa 
time of security, but that forbearance is required in the hour of necessity. He immediately returned with 
me from Pontus, and as a zealous volunteer took his place in the fight for the endangered truth, and 
devoted himself to the service of his mother, the Church. 


32. Did then his actual efforts fall short of his preliminary zeal? Were they directed by courage, but not by 
prudence, or by skill, while he shrank from danger? Or, in spite of their unexampled perfection on all 
these points, was there left in him some trace of irritation? Far from it. He was at once completely 
reconciled, and took part in every plan and effort. He removed all the thorns and stumbling blocks which 
were in our way, upon which the enemy relied in their attack upon us. He took hold of one, grasped 
another, thrust away a third. He became to some a stout wall and rampart, to others an axe breaking the 
rock in pieces, or a fire among the thorns, as the divine Scripture says, easily destroying those fagots who 
were insulting the Godhead. And if his Barnabas, who speaks and records these things, was of service to 
Paul in the struggle, it is to Paul that thanks are due, for choosing and making him his comrade in the 
strife. 


33. Thus the enemy failed, and, base men as they were, for the first time were then basely put to shame 
and worsted, learning not to be ready to despise the Cappadocians, of all men in the world, whose special 
qualities are firmness in the faith, and loyal devotion to the Trinity; to Whom is due their unity and 
strength, and from Whom they receive an even greater and stronger assistance than they are able to give. 
Basil’s next business and purpose was to conciliate the prelate, to allay suspicion, to persuade all men 
that the irritation which had been felt was due to the temptation and effort of the Evil one, in his envy of 
virtuous concord: carefully complying with the laws of obedience and spiritual order. Accordingly he 
visited him, with instruction and advice. While obedient to his wishes, he was everything to him, a good 
counsellor, a skilful assistant, an expounder of the Divine Will, a guide of conduct, a staff for his old age, a 
support of the faith, most trusty of those within, most practical of those without, in a word, as much 
inclined to goodwill, as he had been thought to hostility. And so the power of the Church came into his 
hands almost, if not quite, to an equal degree with the occupant of the see. For in return for his good-will, 
he was requited with authority. And their harmony and combination of power was wonderful. The one was 
the leader of the people, the other of their leader, like a lion-keeper, skilfully soothing the possessor of 
power. For, having been recently installed in the see, and still somewhat under the influence of the world, 
and not yet furnished with the things of the Spirit, in the midst of the eddying tide of enemies assaulting 
the Church, he was in need of some one to take him by the hand and support him. Accordingly he 
accepted the alliance, and imagined himself the conqueror of one who had conquered him. 


34. Of his care for and protection of the Church, there are many other tokens; his boldness towards the 
governors and other most powerful men in the city: the decisions of disputes, accepted without hesitation, 
and made effective by his simple word, his inclination being held to be decisive: his support of the needy, 
most of them in spiritual, not a few also in physical distress: for this also often influences the soul and 
reduces it to subjection by its kindness; the support of the poor, the entertainment of strangers, the care 
of maidens; legislation written and unwritten for the monastic life: arrangements of prayers, adornments 
of the sanctuary, and other ways in which the true man of God, working for God, would benefit the people: 
one being especially important and noteworthy. There was a famine, the most severe one ever recorded. 
The city was in distress, and there was no source of assistance, or relief for the calamity. For maritime 
cities are able to bear such times of need without difficulty, by an exchange of their own products for what 
is imported: but an inland city like ours can neither turn its superfluity to profit, nor supply its need, by 
either disposing of what we have, or importing what we have not: but the hardest part of all such distress 
is, the insensibility and insatiability of those who possess supplies. For they watch their opportunities, and 
turn the distress to profit, and thrive upon misfortune: heeding not that he who shows mercy to the poor, 
lendeth to the Lord, nor that he that withholdeth corn, the people shall curse him: nor any other of the 
promises to the philanthropic, and threats against the inhuman. But they are too insatiate, in their ill- 
judged policy; for while they shut up their bowels against their fellows, they shut up those of God against 
themselves, forgetting that their need of Him is greater than others’ need of them. Such are the buyers 
and sellers of corn, who neither respect their fellows, nor are thankful to God, from Whom comes what 
they have, while others are straitened. 


35. He indeed could neither rain bread from heaven by prayer, to nourish an escaped people in the 
wilderness, nor supply fountains of food without cost from the depth of vessels which are filled by being 
emptied, and so, by an amazing return for her hospitality, support one who supported him; nor feed 
thousands of men with five loaves whose very fragments were a further supply for many tables. These 
were the works of Moses and Elijah, and my God, from Whom they too derived their power. Perhaps also 
they were characteristic of their time and its circumstances: since signs are for unbelievers not for those 
who believe. But he did devise and execute with the same faith things which correspond to them, and tend 
in the same direction. For by his word and advice he opened the stores of those who possessed them, and 
so, according to the Scripture dealt food to the hungry, and satisfied the poor with bread, and fed them in 
the time of dearth, and filled the hungry souls with good things. And in what way? for this is no slight 
addition to his praise. He gathered together the victims of the famine with some who were but slightly 
recovering from it, men and women, infants, old men, every age which was in distress, and obtaining 


contributions of all sorts of food which can relieve famine, set before them basins of soup and such meat 
as was found preserved among us, on which the poor live. Then, imitating the ministry of Christ, Who, 
girded with a towel, did not disdain to wash the disciples’ feet, using for this purpose the aid of his own 
servants, and also of his fellow servants, he attended to the bodies and souls of those who needed it, 
combining personal respect with the supply of their necessity, and so giving them a double relief. 


36. Such was our young furnisher of corn, and second Joseph: though of him we can say somewhat more. 
For the one made a gain from the famine, and bought up Egypt in his philanthropy, by managing the time 
of plenty with a view to the time of famine, turning to account the dreams of others for that purpose. But 
the other’s services were gratuitous, and his succour of the famine gained no profit, having only one 
object, to win kindly feelings by kindly treatment, and to gain by his rations of corn the heavenly 
blessings. Further he provided the nourishment of the Word, and that more perfect bounty and 
distribution, which is really heavenly and from on high—if the word be that bread of angels, wherewith 
souls are fed and given to drink, who are a hungered for God, and seek for a food which does not pass 
away or fail, but abides forever. This food he, who was the poorest and most needy man whom I have 
known, supplied in rich abundance to the relief not of a famine of bread, nor of a thirst for water, but a 
longing for that Word which is really lifegiving and nourishing, and causes to grow to spiritual manhood 
him who is duly fed thereon. 


37. After these and similar actions—why need I stay to mention them all?—when the prelate whose name 
betokened his godliness had passed away, having sweetly breathed his last in Basil’s arms, he was raised 
to the lofty throne of a Bishop, not without difficulty or without the envious struggles of the prelates of his 
native land, on whose side were found the greatest scoundrels of the city. But the Holy Spirit must needs 
win the day—and indeed the victory was decisive. For He brought from a distance, to anoint him, men 
illustrious and zealous for godliness, and with them the new Abraham, our Patriarch, I mean my father, in 
regard to whom an extraordinary thing happened. For, failing as he was from the number of his years, and 
worn away almost to his last breath by disease, he ventured on the journey to give assistance by his vote, 
relying on the aid of the Spirit. In brief, he was placed in his litter, as a corpse is laid in its tomb, to return 
in the freshness and strength of youth, with head erect, having been strengthened by the imposition of 
hands and unction, and, it is not too much to say by the head of him who was anointed. This must be 
added to the instances of old time, which prove that labour bestows health, zealous purpose raises the 
dead, and old age leaps up when anointed by the Spirit. 


38. Having thus been deemed worthy of the office of prelate, as it is seemly that men should who have 
lived such a life, and won such favour and consideration, he did not disgrace, by his subsequent conduct, 
either his own philosophy, or the hopes of those who had trusted him. But he ever so far surpassed himself 
as he has been shown hitherto to have surpassed others, his ideas on this point being most excellent and 
philosophic. For he held that, while it is virtuous in a private individual to avoid vice, and be to some 
extent good, it is a vice in a chief and ruler, especially in such an office, to fail to surpass by far the 
majority of men, and by constant progress to make his virtue correspond to his dignity and throne: for it is 
difficult for one in high position to attain the mean, and by his eminence in virtue raise up his people to 
the golden mean. Or rather to treat this question more satisfactorily, I think that the result is the same as 
I see in the case of our Saviour, and of every specially wise man, I fancy, when He was with us in that form 
which surpassed us and yet is ours. For He also, the gospel says, increased in wisdom and favour, as well 
as in stature, not that these qualities in Him were capable of growth: for how could that which was perfect 
from the first become more perfect, but that they were gradually disclosed and displayed? So I think that 
the virtue of Basil, without being itself increased, obtained at this time a wider exercise, since his power 
provided him with more abundant material. 


39. He first of all made it plain that his office had been bestowed upon him, not by human favour, but by 
the gift of God. This will also be shown by my conduct. For in what philosophic research did he not, about 
that time, join with me? So every one thought that I should run to meet him after what had happened, and 
show my delight at it (as would, perhaps, have been the case with any one else) and claim a share in his 
authority, rather than rule beside him, according to the inferences they drew from our friendship. But, in 
my exceeding anxiety to avoid the annoyance and jealousy of the time, and specially since his position was 
still a painful and troubled one, I remained at home, and forcibly restrained my eager desire, while, 
though he blamed me, Basil accepted my excuse. And when, on my subsequent arrival, I refused, for the 
same reason the honour of this chair, and a dignified position among the Presbyters, he kindly refrained 
from blaming, nay he praised me, preferring to be charged with pride by a small clique, in their ignorance 
of our policy, rather than do anything contrary to reason and his own resolutions. And indeed, how could a 
man have better shown his soul to be superior to all fawning and flattery, and his single object to be the 
law of right, than by thus treating me, whom he acknowledged as among the first of his friends and 
associates? 


40. His next task was to appease, and allay by magnanimous treatment, the opposition to himself: and 
that without any trace of flattery or servility, but in a most chivalrous and magnanimous way; with a view, 
not merely to present exigencies, but also to the fostering of future obedience. For, seeing that, while 
tenderness leads to laxity and slackness, severity gives rise to stubbornness and self-will, he was able to 
avoid the dangers of each course by a combination of both, blending his correction with consideration, 


and gentleness with firmness, influencing men in most cases principally by his conduct rather than by 
argument: not enslaving them by art, but winning them by good nature, and attracting them by the 
sparing use, rather than by the constant exercise, of his power. And, most important of all, they were 
brought to recognize the superiority of his intellect and the inaccessibility of his virtue, to consider their 
only safety to consist in being on his side and under his command, their sole danger to be in opposition to 
him, and to think that to differ from him involved estrangement from God. Thus they willingly yielded and 
surrendered, submitting themselves, as if in a thunder-clap, and hastening to anticipate each other with 
their excuses, and exchange the intensity of their hostility for an equal intensity of goodwill, and advance 
in virtue, which they found to be the one really effective defence. The few exceptions to this conduct were 
passed by and neglected, because their ill-nature was incurable, and they expended their powers in 
wearing out themselves, as rust consumes itself together with the iron on which it feeds. 


41. Affairs at home being now settled to his mind, in a way that faithless men who did not know him would 
have thought impossible, his designs became greater and took a loftier range. For, while all others had 
their eyes on the ground before them, and directed attention to their own immediate concerns, and, if 
these were safe, troubled themselves no further, being incapable of any great and chivalrous design or 
undertaking; he, moderate as he was in all other respects, could not be moderate in this, but with head 
erect, casting his mental eye about him, took in the whole world over which the word of salvation has 
made its way. And when he saw the great heritage of God, purchased by His own words and laws and 
sufferings, the holy nation, the royal priesthood, in such evil plight that it was torn asunder into ten 
thousand opinions and errors: and the vine brought out of Egypt and transplanted, the Egypt of impious 
and dark ignorance, which had grown to such beauty and boundless size that the whole earth was covered 
with the shadow of it, while it overtopped mountains and cedars, now being ravaged by that wicked wild 
boar, the devil, he could not content himself with quietly lamenting the misfortune, and merely lifting up 
his hands to God, and seeking from Him the dispersion of the pressing misfortunes, while he himself was 
asleep, but felt bound to come to her aid at some expense to himself. 


42. For what could be more distressing than this calamity, or call more loudly on one whose eyes were 
raised aloft for exertions on behalf of the common weal? The good or ill success of an individual is of no 
consequence to the community, but that of the community involves of necessity the like condition of the 
individual. With this idea and purpose, he who was the guardian and patron of the community (and, as 
Solomon says with truth, a perceptive heart is a moth to the bones, unsensitiveness is cheerily confident, 
while a sympathetic disposition is a source of pain, and constant consideration wastes away the heart), he, 
I say, was consequently in agony and distress from many wounds; like Jonah and David, he wished in 
himself to die and gave not sleep to his eyes, nor slumber to his eyelids, he expended what was left of his 
flesh upon his reflections, until he discovered a remedy for the evil: and sought for aid from God and man, 
to stay the general conflagration, and dissipate the gloom which was lowering over us. 


43. One of his devices was of the greatest service. After a period of such recollection as was possible, and 
private spiritual conference, in which, after considering all human arguments, and penetrating into all the 
deep things of the Scriptures, he drew up a sketch of pious doctrine, and by wrestling with and attacking 
their opposition he beat off the daring assaults of the heretics: overthrowing in hand to hand struggles by 
word of mouth those who came to close quarters, and striking those at a distance by arrows winged with 
ink, which is in no wise inferior to inscriptions on tablets; not giving directions for one small nation only 
like that of the Jews, concerning meats and drinks, temporary sacrifices, and purifications of the flesh; but 
for every nation and part of the world, concerning the Word of truth, the source of our salvation. Again, 
since unreasoning action and unpractical reasoning are alike ineffectual, he added to his reasoning the 
succour which comes from action; he paid visits, sent messages, gave interviews, instructed, reproved, 
rebuked, threatened, reproached, undertook the defence of nations, cities and individuals, devising every 
kind of succour, and procuring from every source specifics for disease: a second Bezaleel, an architect of 
the Divine tabernacle, applying every material and art to the work, and combining all in a harmonious and 
surpassing beauty. 


44. Why need I enter into further detail? We were assailed again by the Anti-Christian Emperor, that 
tyrant of the faith, with more abundant impiety and a hotter onset, inasmuch as the dispute must be with 
a stronger antagonist, like that unclean and evil spirit, who when sent forth upon his wanderings from 
man, returns to take up his abode in him again with a greater number of spirits, as we have heard in the 
Gospels. This spirit he imitated, both in renewing the contest in which he had formerly been worsted, and 
in adding to his original efforts. He thought that it was a strange and insufferable thing that he, who ruled 
over so many nations and had won so much renown, and reduced under the power of impiety all those 
round about him, and overcome every adversary, should be publicly worsted by a single man, and a single 
city, and so incur the ridicule not only of those patrons of ungodliness by whom he was led, but also, as he 
supposed, of all men. 


45. It is said that the King of Persia, on his expedition into Greece, was not only urged to immoderate 
threats, by elation at the numbers of every race of men which in his wrath and pride he was leading 
against them: but thought to terrify them the more, by making them afraid of him, in consequence of his 
novel treatment of the elements. A strange land and sea were heard of, the work of the new creator; and 
an army which sailed over the dry land, and marched over the ocean, while islands were carried off, and 


asks the question, “Art thou He that should come, or look we for another?”—simply inquiring whether He 
was come as He whom he was looking for. “Art thou He that should come?” i.e. Art thou the coming One? 
“or look we for another?” i.e. Is He whom we are expecting some other than Thou, if Thou art not He 
whom we expect to come? For he was supposing, as all men then thought, from the similarity of the 
miraculous evidences, that a prophet might possibly have been meanwhile sent, from whom the Lord 
Himself, whose coming was then expected, was different, and to whom He was superior. And there lay 
John’s difficulty. He was in doubt whether He was actually come whom all men were looking for; whom, 
moreover, they ought to have recognised by His predicted works, even as the Lord sent word to John, that 
it was by means of these very works that He was to be recognised. Now, inasmuch as these predictions 
evidently related to the Creator’s Christ—as we have proved in the examination of each of them—it was 
perverse enough, if he gave himself out to be not the Christ of the Creator, and rested the proof of his 
statement on those very evidences whereby he was urging his claims to be received as the Creator’s 
Christ. Far greater still is his perverseness when, not being the Christ of John, he yet bestows on John his 
testimony, affirming him to be a prophet, nay more, his messenger, applying to him the Scripture, 
“Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, which shall prepare thy way before thee.” He graciously 
adduced the prophecy in the superior sense of the alternative mentioned by the perplexed John, in order 
that, by affirming that His own precursor was already come in the person of John, He might quench the 
doubt which lurked in his question: “Art thou He that should come, or look we for another?” Now that the 
forerunner had fulfilled his mission, and the way of the Lord was prepared, He ought now to be 
acknowledged as that (Christ) for whom the forerunner had made ready the way. That forerunner was 
indeed “greater than all of women born;” but for all that, He who was least in the kingdom of God was not 
subject to him; as if the kingdom in which the least person was greater than John belonged to one God, 
while John, who was greater than all of women born, belonged himself to another God. For whether He 
speaks of any “least person” by reason of his humble position, or of Himself, as being thought to be less 
than John—since all were running into the wilderness after John rather than after Christ (“What went ye 
out into the wilderness to see?” )—the Creator has equal right to claim as His own both John, greater than 
any born of women, and Christ, or every “least person in the kingdom of heaven,” who was destined to be 
greater than John in that kingdom, although equally pertaining to the Creator, and who would be so much 
greater than the prophet, because he would not have been offended at Christ, an infirmity which then 
lessened the greatness of John. We have already spoken of the forgiveness of sins. The behaviour of “the 
woman which was a sinner,” when she covered the Lord’s feet with her kisses, bathed them with her 
tears, wiped them with the hairs of her head, anointed them with ointment, produced an evidence that 
what she handled was not an empty phantom, but a really solid body, and that her repentance as a sinner 
deserved forgiveness according to the mind of the Creator, who is accustomed to prefer mercy to 
sacrifice. But even if the stimulus of her repentance proceeded from her faith, she heard her justification 
by faith through her repentance pronounced in the words, “Thy faith hath saved thee,” by Him who had 
declared by Habakkuk, “The just shall live by his faith.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE RICH WOMEN OF PIETY WHO FOLLOWED JESUS CHRIST’S TEACHING BY PARABLES. THE MARCIONITE CAVIL 
DERIVED FROM CHRIST’S REMARK, WHEN TOLD OF HIS MOTHER AND HIS BRETHREN. EXPLANATION OF 
CHRIST’S APPARENT REJECTION THEM 


The fact that certain rich women clave to Christ, “which ministered unto Him of their substance,” 
amongst whom was the wife of the king’s steward, is a subject of prophecy. By Isaiah the Lord called 
these wealthy ladies—”Rise up, ye women that are at ease, and hear my voice”—that He might prove them 
first as disciples, and then as assistants and helpers: “Daughters, hear my words in hope; this day of the 
year cherish the memory of, in labour with hope.” For it was “in labour” that they followed Him, and “with 
hope” did they minister to Him. On the subject of parables, let it suffice that it has been once for all shown 
that this kind of language was with equal distinctness promised by the Creator. But there is that direct 
mode of His speaking to the people—”Ye shall hear with the ear, but ye shall not understand”—which now 
claims notice as having furnished to Christ that frequent form of His earnest instruction: “He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.” Not as if Christ, actuated with a diverse spirit, permitted a hearing which the 
Creator had refused; but because the exhortation followed the threatening. First came, “Ye shall hear with 
the ear, but shall not understand;” then followed, “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” For they 
wilfully refused to hear, although they had ears. He, however, was teaching them that it was the ears of 
the heart which were necessary; and with these the Creator had said that they would not hear. Therefore 
it is that He adds by His Christ, “Take heed how ye hear,” and hear not,—meaning, of course, with the 
hearing of the heart, not of the ear. If you only attach a proper sense to the Creator’s admonition, suitable 
to the meaning of Him who was rousing the people to hear by the words, “Take heed how ye hear,” it 
amounted to a menace to such as would not hear. In fact, that most merciful god of yours, who judges not, 
neither is angry, is minatory. This is proved even by the sentence which immediately follows: “Whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given; and whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken even that which he seemeth 
to have.” What shall be given? The increase of faith, or understanding, or even salvation. What shall be 
taken away? That, of course, which shall be given. By whom shall the gift and the deprivation be made? If 
by the Creator it be taken away, by Him also shall it be given. If by Marcion’s god it be given, by 
Marcion’s god also will it be taken away. Now, for whatever reason He threatens the “deprivation,” it will 
not be the work of a god who knows not how to threaten, because incapable of anger. I am, moreover, 


the sea was scourged, and all the other mad proceedings of that army and expedition, which, though they 
struck terror into the ignoble, were ridiculous in the eyes of men of brave and steadfast hearts. There was 
no need of anything of this kind in the expedition against us, but what was still worse and more harmful, 
this was what the Emperor was reported to say and do. He stretched forth his mouth unto heaven, 
speaking blasphemy against the most High, and his tongue went through the world. Excellently did the 
inspired David before our days thus describe him who made heaven to stoop to earth, and reckoned with 
the creation that supermundane nature, which the creation cannot even contain, even though in kindness 
to man it did to some extent come among us, in order to draw to itself us who were lying upon the ground. 


46. Furious indeed were his first acts of wantonness, more furious still his final efforts against us. What 
shall I speak of first? Exiles, banishments, confiscations, open and secret plots, persuasion, where time 
allowed, violence, where persuasion was impossible. Those who clung to the orthodox faith, as we did, 
were extruded from their churches; others were intruded, who agreed with the Imperial soul-destroying 
doctrines, and begged for testimonials of impiety, and subscribed to statements still harder than these. 
Burnings of Presbyters at sea, impious generals, not those who conquered the Persians, or subdued the 
Scythians, or reduced any other barbaric nation, but those who assailed churches, and danced in triumph 
upon altars, and defiled the unbloody sacrifices with the blood of man and victims, and offered insult to 
the modesty of virgins. With what object? The extrusion of the Patriarch Jacob, and the intrusion in his 
place of Esau, who was hated, even before his birth. This is the description of his first acts of wantonness, 
the mere recollection and mention of which even now, rouses the tears of most of us. 


47. Accordingly, when, after passing through all quarters, he made his attack in order to enslave this 
impregnable and formidable mother of the Churches, the only still remaining unquenched spark of the 
truth, he discovered that he had been for the first time ill advised. For he was driven back like a missile 
which strikes upon some stronger body, and recoiled like a broken hawser. Such was the prelate of the 
Church that he met with, such was the bulwark by which his efforts were broken and dissipated. Other 
particulars may be heard from those who tell and recount them, from their own experience—and none of 
those who recount them is destitute of this full experience. But all must be filled with admiration who are 
aware of the struggles of that time, the assaults, the promises, the threats, the commissioners sent before 
him to try to prevail upon us, men of judicial and military rank, men from the harem, who are men among 
women, women among men, whose only manliness consisted in their impiety, and being incapable of 
natural licentiousness, commit fornication in the only way they can, with their tongues; the chief cook 
Nebuzaradan, who threatened us with the weapons of his art, and was despatched by his own fire. But 
what especially excites my wonder, and what I could not, even if I would, pass by, I will describe as 
concisely as possible. 


48. Who has not heard of the prefect of those days, who, for his own part, treated us with such excessive 
arrogance, having himself been admitted, or perhaps committed, to baptism by the other party; and strove 
by exceeding the letter of his instructions, and gratifying his master in every particular, to guarantee and 
preserve his own possession of power. Though he raged against the Church, and assumed a lion-like 
aspect, and roared like a lion till most men dared not approach him, yet our noble prelate was brought 
into or rather entered his court, as if bidden to a feast, instead of to a trial. How can I fully describe, 
either the arrogance of the prefect or the prudence with which it was met by the Saint. “What is the 
meaning, Sir Basil,” he said, addressing him by name, and not as yet deigning to term him Bishop, “of 
your daring, as no other dares, to resist and oppose so great a potentate?” “In what respect?” said our 
noble champion, “and in what does my rashness consist? For this I have yet to learn.” “In refusing to 
respect the religion of your Sovereign, when all others have yielded and submitted themselves?” 
“Because,” said he, “this is not the will of my real Sovereign; nor can I, who am the creature of God, and 
bidden myself to be God, submit to worship any creature.” “And what do we,” said the prefect, “seem to 
you to be? Are we, who give you this injunction, nothing at all? What do you say to this? Is it not a great 
thing to be ranged with us as your associates?” “You are, I will not deny it,” said he, “a prefect, and an 
illustrious one, yet not of more honour than God. And to be associated with you is a great thing, certainly; 
for you are yourself the creature of God; but so it is to be associated with any other of my subjects. For 
faith, and not personal importance, is the distinctive mark of Christianity.” 


49. Then indeed the prefect became excited, and rose from his seat, boiling with rage, and making use of 
harsher language. “What?” said he, “have you no fear of my authority? “Fear of what?” said Basil, “How 
could it affect me?” “Of what? Of any one of the resources of my power.” “What are these?” said Basil, 
“pray, inform me.” “Confiscation, banishment, torture, death.” “Have you no other threat?” said he, “for 
none of these can reach me.” “How indeed is that?” said the prefect. “Because,” he replied, “a man who 
has nothing, is beyond the reach of confiscation; unless you demand my tattered rags, and the few books, 
which are my only possessions. Banishment is impossible for me, who am confined by no limit of place, 
counting my own neither the land where I now dwell, nor all of that into which I may be hurled; or, rather, 
counting it all God’s, whose guest and dependent I am. As for tortures, what hold can they have upon one 
whose body has ceased to be? Unless you mean the first stroke, for this alone is in your power. Death is 
my benefactor, for it will send me the sooner to God, for Whom I live, and exist, and have all but died, and 
to Whom I have long been hastening.” 


50. Amazed at this language, the prefect said, “No one has ever yet spoken thus, and with such boldness, 


to Modestus.” “Why, perhaps,” said Basil, “you have not met with a Bishop, or in his defence of such 
interests he would have used precisely the same language. For we are modest in general, and submissive 
to every one, according to the precept of our law. We may not treat with haughtiness even any ordinary 
person, to say nothing of so great a potentate. But where the interests of God are at stake, we care for 
nothing else, and make these our sole object. Fire and sword and wild beasts, and rakes which tear the 
flesh, we revel in, and fear them not. You may further insult and threaten us, and do whatever you will, to 
the full extent of your power. The Emperor himself may hear this—that neither by violence nor persuasion 
will you bring us to make common cause with impiety, not even though your threats become still more 
terrible.” 


51. At the close of this colloquy, the prefect, having been convinced by the attitude of Basil, that he was 
absolutely impervious to threats and influence, dismissed him from the court, his former threatening 
manner being replaced by somewhat of respect and deference. He himself with all speed obtained an 
audience of the Emperor, and said: “We have been worsted, Sire, by the prelate of this Church. He is 
superior to threats, invincible in argument, uninfluenced by persuasion. We must make trial of some more 
feeble character; and in this case resort to open violence, or submit to the disregard of our threatenings.” 
Hereupon the Emperor, forced by the praises of Basil to condemn his own conduct (for even an enemy can 
admire a man’s excellence), would not allow violence to be used against him: and, like iron, which is 
softened by fire, yet still remains iron, though turned from threatening to admiration, would not enter into 
communion with him, being prevented by shame from changing his course, but sought to justify his 
conduct by the most plausible excuse he could, as the sequel will show. 


52. For he entered the Church attended by the whole of his train; it was the festival of the Epiphany, and 
the Church was crowded, and, by taking his place among the people, he made a profession of unity. The 
occurrence is not to be lightly passed over. Upon his entrance he was struck by the thundering roll of the 
Psalms, by the sea of heads of the congregation, and by the angelic rather than human order which 
pervaded the sanctuary and its precincts: while Basil presided over his people, standing erect, as the 
Scripture says of Samuel, with body and eyes and mind undisturbed, as if nothing new had happened, but 
fixed upon God and the sanctuary, as if, so to say, he had been a statue, while his ministers stood around 
him in fear and reverence. At this sight, and it was indeed a sight unparalleled, overcome by human 
weakness, his eyes were affected with dimness and giddiness, his mind with dread. This was as yet 
unnoticed by most people. But when he had to offer the gifts at the Table of God, which he must needs do 
himself, since no one would, as usual, assist him, because it was uncertain whether Basil would admit him, 
his feelings were revealed. For he was staggering, and had not some one in the sanctuary reached out a 
hand to steady his tottering steps, he would have sunk to the ground in a lamentable fall. So much for 
this. 


53. As for the wisdom of his conference with the Emperor, who, in his quasi-ccommunion with us entered 
within the veil to see and speak to him, as he had long desired to do, what else can I say but that they 
were inspired words, which were heard by the courtiers and by us who had entered with them? This was 
the beginning and first establishment of the Emperor’s kindly feeling towards us; the impression produced 
by this reception put an end to the greater part of the persecution which assailed us like a river. 


54. Another incident is not of less importance than those I have mentioned. The wicked were victorious, 
and the decree for his banishment was signed, to the full satisfaction of those who furthered it. The night 
had come, the chariot was ready, our haters were exultant, the pious in despair, we surrounded the 
zealous traveller, to whose honourable disgrace nothing was wanting. What next? It was undone by God. 
For He Who smote the first-born of Egypt, for its harshness towards Israel, also struck the son of the 
Emperor with disease. How great was the speed! There was the sentence of banishment, here the decree 
of sickness: the hand of the wicked scribe was restrained, and the saint was preserved, and the man of 
piety presented to us, by the fever which brought to reason the arrogance of the Emperor. What could be 
more just or more speedy than this? This was the series of events: the Emperor’s child was sick and in 
bodily pain. The father was pained for it, for what can the father do? On all sides he sought for aid in his 
distress, he summoned the best physicians, he betook himself to intercessions with the greatest fervour, 
and flung himself upon the ground. Affliction humbles even emperors, and no wonder, for the like 
sufferings of David in the case of his child are recorded for us. But as no cure for the evil could anywhere 
be found, he applied to the faith of Basil, not personally summoning him, in shame for his recent ill 
treatment, but entrusting the mission to others of his nearest and dearest friends. On his arrival, without 
the delay or reluctance which any one else might have shown, at once the disease relaxed, and the father 
cherished better hopes; and had he not blended salt water with the fresh, by trusting to the heterodox at 
the same time that he summoned Basil, the child would have recovered his health and been preserved for 
his father’s arms. This indeed was the conviction of those who were present at the time, and shared in the 
distress. 


55. The same mischance is said to have befallen the prefect. He also was obliged by sickness to bow 
beneath the hands of the Saint, and, in reality, to men of sense a visitation brings instruction, and 
affliction is often better than prosperity. He fell sick, was in tears, and in pain, he sent for Basil, and 
entreated him, crying out, “I own that you were in the right; only save me!” His request was granted, as 
he himself acknowledged, and convinced many who had known nothing of it; for he never ceased to 


wonder at and describe the powers of the prelate. Such was his conduct in these cases, such its result. 
Did he then treat others in a different way, and engage in petty disputes about trifles, or fail to rise to the 
heights of philosophy in a course of action which merits no praise and is best passed over in silence? By 
no means. He who once stirred up the wicked Hadad against Israel, stirred up against him the prefect of 
the province of Pontus; nominally, from annoyance connected with some poor creature of a woman, but in 
reality as a part of the struggle of impiety against the truth. I pass by all his other insults against Basil, or, 
for it is the same thing, against God; for it is against Him and on His behalf that the contest was waged. 
One instance of it, however, which brought special disgrace upon the assailant, and exalted his adversary, 
if philosophy and eminence for it be a great and lofty thing, I will describe at length. 


56. The assessor of a judge was attempting to force into a distasteful marriage a lady of high birth whose 
husband was but recently dead. At a loss to escape from this high-handed treatment, she resorted to a 
device no less prudent than daring. She fled to the holy table, and placed herself under the protection of 
God against outrage. What, in the Name of the Trinity Itself, if I may introduce into my panegyric 
somewhat of the forensic style, ought to have been done, I do not say, by the great Basil, who laid down 
the law for us all in such matters, but by any one who, though far inferior to him, was a priest? Ought he 
not to have allowed her claim, to have taken charge of, and cared for, her; to have raised his hand in 
defence of the kindness of God and the law which gives honour to the altar? Ought he not to have been 
willing to do and suffer anything, rather than take part in any inhuman design against her, and outrage at 
once the holy table, and the faith in which she had taken sanctuary? No! said the baffled judge, all ought 
to yield to my authority, and Christians should betray their own laws. The suppliant whom he demanded, 
was at all hazards retained. Accordingly, in his rage, he at last sent some of the magistrates to search the 
saint’s bedchamber, with the purpose of dishonouring him, rather than from any necessity. What! Search 
the house of a man so free from passion, whom the angels revere, at whom women do not venture even to 
look? And, not content with this, he summoned him, and put him on his defence; and that, in no gentle or 
kindly manner, but as if he were a convict. Upon Basil’s appearance, standing, like my Jesus, before the 
judgment seat of Pilate, he presided at the trial, full of wrath and pride. Yet the thunderbolts did not fall, 
and the sword of God still glittered, and waited, while His bow, though bent, was restrained. Such indeed 
is the custom of God. 


57. Consider another struggle between our champion and his persecutor. His ragged pallium having been 
ordered to be torn away, “I will also, if you wish it, strip off my coat,” said he. His fleshless form was 
threatened with blows, and he offered to submit to be torn with combs, and he said, “By such laceration 
you will cure my liver, which, as you see, is wearing me away.” Such was their argument. But when the 
city perceived the outrage and the common danger of all—for each one considered this insolence a danger 
to himself, it became all on fire with rage; and, like a hive roused by smoke, one after another was stirred 
and arose, every race and every age, but especially the men from the small-arms factory and from the 
imperial weaving-sheds. For men at work in these trades are specially hot-tempered and daring, because 
of the liberty allowed them. Each man was armed with the tool he was using, or with whatever else came 
to hand at the moment. Torch in hand, amid showers of stones, with cudgel’s ready, all ran and shouted 
together in their united zeal. Anger makes a terrible soldier or general. Nor were the women weaponless, 
when roused by such an occasion. Their pins were their spears, and no longer remaining women, they 
were by the strength of their eagerness endowed with masculine courage. It is a short story. They thought 
that they would share among themselves the piety of destroying him, and held him to be most pious who 
first laid hands on one who had dared such deeds. What then was the conduct of this haughty and daring 
judge? He begged for mercy in a pitiable state of distress, cringing before them to an unparalleled extent, 
until the arrival of the martyr without bloodshed, who had won his crown without blows, and now 
restrained the people by the force of his personal influence, and delivered the man who had insulted him 
and now sought his protection. This was the doing of the God of Saints, Who worketh and changeth all 
things for the best, who resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. And why should not He, Who 
divided the sea and stayed the river, and ruled the elements, and by stretching out set up a trophy, to save 
His exiled people, why should not He have also rescued this man from his perils? 


58. This was the end and fortunate close, in the Providence of God, of the war with the world, a close 
worthy of his faith. But here at once is the beginning of the war with the Bishops, and their allies, which 
involved great disgrace, and still greater injury to their subjects. For who could persuade others to be 
temperate, when such was the conduct of their prelates? For a long time they had been unkindly disposed 
towards him, on three grounds. They neither agreed with him in the matter of the faith, except in so far as 
they were absolutely obliged to yield to the majority of the faithful. Nor had they altogether laid aside the 
grudge they owed him for his election. And, what was most grievous of all to them, though they would 
have been most ashamed to own it—he so far outshone them in reputation. There was also a further cause 
of dissension which stirred up again the others. When our country had been divided into two provinces 
and metropolitical sees, and a great part of the former was being added to the new one, this again roused 
their factious spirit. The one thought it right that the ecclesiastical boundaries should be settled by the 
civil ones: and therefore claimed those newly added, as belonging to him, and severed from their former 
metropolitan. The other clung to the ancient custom, and to the division which had come down from our 
fathers. Many painful results either actually followed, or were struggling in the womb of the future. 
Synods were wrongfully gathered by the new metropolitan, and revenues seized upon. Some of the 
presbyters of the churches refused obedience, others were won over. In consequence the affairs of the 


churches fell into a sad state of dissension and division. Novelty indeed has a certain charm for men, and 
they readily turn events to their own advantage, and it is easier to overthrow something which is already 
established, than to restore it when overthrown. What however enraged him most was, that the revenues 
of the Taurus, which passed along before his eyes, accrued to his rival, as also the offerings at Saint 
Orestes,’ of which he was greatly desirous to reap the fruits. He even went so far as, on one occasion 
when Basil was riding along his own road, to seize his mules by the bridle and bar the passage with a 
robber band. And with how specious a pretext, the care of his spiritual children and of the souls entrusted 
to him, and the defence of the faith—pretexts which veiled that most common vice, insatiable avarice— 
and further, the wrongfulness of paying dues to heretics, a heretic being any one who had displeased him. 


59. The holy man of God however, metropolitan as he was of the true Jerusalem above, was neither 
carried away with the failure of those who fell, nor allowed himself to overlook this conduct, nor did he 
desire any inadequate remedy for the evil. Let us see how great and wonderful it was, or, I would say, how 
worthy of his soul. He made of the dissension a cause of increase to the Church, and the disaster, under 
his most able management, resulted in the multiplication of the Bishops of the country. From this ensued 
three most desirable consequences; a greater care for souls, the management by each city of its own 
affairs, and the cessation of the war in this quarter. I am afraid that I myself was treated as an appendage 
to this scheme. By no other term can I readily describe the position. Greatly as I admire his whole 
conduct, to an extent indeed beyond my powers of expression, of this single particular I find it impossible 
to approve, for I will acknowledge my feelings in regard to it, though these are from other sources not 
unknown to most of you. I mean the change and faithlessness of his treatment of myself, a cause of pain 
which even time has not obliterated. For this is the source of all the inconsistency and tangle of my life; it 
has robbed me of the practice, or at least the reputation, of philosophy; of small moment though the latter 
be. The defence, which you will perhaps allow me to make for him, is this; his ideas were superhuman, 
and having, before his death, become superior to worldly influences, his only interests were those of the 
Spirit: while his regard for friendship was in no wise lessened by his readiness then, and then only, to 
disregard its claims, when they were in conflict with his paramount duty to God, and when the end he had 
in view was of greater importance than the interests he was compelled to set aside. 


60. I am afraid that, in avoiding the imputation of indifference at the hands of those who desire to know 
all that can be said about him, I shall incur a charge of prolixity from those whose ideal is the golden 
mean. For the latter Basil himself had the greatest respect, being specially devoted to the adage “In all 
things the mean is the best,” and acting upon it throughout his life. Nevertheless, disregarding alike those 
who desire undue conciseness or excessive prolixity, I proceed thus with my speech. Different men attain 
success in different ways, some applying themselves to one alone of the many forms of excellence, but no 
one, of those hitherto known to me, arriving at the highest eminence in all respects; he being in my 
opinion the best, who has won his laurels on the widest field, or gained the highest possible renown in 
some single particular. Such however was the height of Basil’s fame, that he became the pride of human 
kind. Let us consider the matter thus. Is any one devoted to poverty and a life devoid of property, and free 
from superfluity? What did he possess besides his body, and the necessary coverings of the flesh? His 
wealth was the having nothing, and he thought the cross, with which he lived, more precious than great 
riches. For no one, however much he may wish, can obtain possession of all things, but any one can learn 
to despise, and so prove himself superior to, all things. Such being his mind, and such his life, he had no 
need of an altar and of vainglory, nor of such a public announcement as “Crates sets Crates the Theban 
free.” For his aim was ever to be, not to seem, most excellent. Nor did he dwell in a tub, and in the midst 
of the market-place, and so by luxuriating in publicity turn his poverty into riches: but was poor and 
unkempt, yet without ostentation: and taking cheerfully the casting overboard of all that he ever had, 
sailed lightly across the sea of life. 


61. A wondrous thing is temperance, and fewness of wants, and freedom from the dominion of pleasures, 
and from the bondage of that cruel and degrading mistress, the belly. Who was so independent of food, 
and, without exaggeration, more free from the flesh? For he flung away all satiety and surfeit to creatures 
destitute of reason, whose life is slavish and debasing. He paid little attention to such things as, next to 
the appetite, are of equal rank, but, as far as possible, lived on the merest necessaries, his only luxury 
being to prove himself not luxurious, and not, in consequence, to have greater needs: but he looked to the 
lilies and the birds, whose beauty is artless, and their food casual, according to the important advice of my 
Christ, who made Himself poor in the flesh for our sakes, that we might enjoy the riches of His Godhead. 
Hence came his single coat and well worn cloak, and his bed on the bare ground, his vigils, his 
unwashedness (such were his decorations) and his most sweet food and relish, bread, and salt, his new 
dainty, and the sober and plentiful drink, with which fountains supply those who are free from trouble. 
The result, or the accompaniment, of these things were the attendance on the sick and practice of 
medicine, our common intellectual pursuit. For, though inferior to him in all other respects, I must needs 
be his equal in distress. 


62. A great thing is virginity, and celibacy, and being ranked with the angels, and with the single nature; 
for I shrink from calling it Christ’s, Who, though He willed to be born for our sakes who are born, by being 
born of a Virgin, enacted the law of virginity, to lead us away from this life, and cut short the power of the 
world, or rather, to transmit one world to another, the present to the future. Who then paid more honour 
to virginity, or had more control of the flesh, not only by his personal example, but in those under his 


care? Whose are the convents, and the written regulations, by which he subdued every sense, and 
regulated every member, and won to the real practice of virginity, turning inward the view of beauty, from 
the visible to the invisible; and by wasting away the external, and withdrawing fuel from the flame, and 
revealing the secrets of the heart to God, Who is the only bridegroom of pure souls, and takes in with 
himself the watchful souls, if they go to meet him with lamps burning and a plentiful supply of oil? 
Moreover he reconciled most excellently and united the solitary and the community life. These had been 
in many respects at variance and dissension, while neither of them was in absolute and unalloyed 
possession of good or evil: the one being more calm and settled, tending to union with God, yet not free 
from pride, inasmuch as its virtue lies beyond the means of testing or comparison; the other, which is of 
more practical service, being not free from the tendency to turbulence. He founded cells for ascetics and 
hermits, but at no great distance from his cenobitic communities, and, instead of distinguishing and 
separating the one from the other, as if by some intervening wall, he brought them together and united 
them, in order that the contemplative spirit might not be cut off from society, nor the active life be 
uninfluenced by the contemplative, but that, like sea and land, by an interchange of their several gifts, 
they might unite in promoting the one object, the glory of God. 


63. What more? A noble thing is philanthropy, and the support of the poor, and the assistance of human 
weakness. Go forth a little way from the city, and behold the new city, the storehouse of piety, the common 
treasury of the wealthy, in which the superfluities of their wealth, aye, and even their necessaries, are 
stored, in consequence of his exhortations, freed from the power of the moth, no longer gladdening the 
eyes of the thief, and escaping both the emulation of envy, and the corruption of time: where disease is 
regarded in a religious light, and disaster is thought a blessing, and sympathy is put to the test. Why 
should I compare with this work Thebes of the seen portals, and the Egyptian Thebes, and the walls of 
Babylon, and the Carian tomb of Mausolus, and the Pyramids, and the bronze without weight of the 
Colossus, or the size and beauty of shrines that are no more, and all the other objects of men’s wonder, 
and historic record, from which their founders gained no advantage, except a slight meed of fame. My 
subject is the most wonderful of all, the short road to salvation, the easiest ascent to heaven. There is no 
longer before our eyes that terrible and piteous spectacle of men who are living corpses, the greater part 
of whose limbs have mortified, driven away from their cities and homes and public places and fountains, 
aye, and from their own dearest ones, recognizable by their names rather than by their features: they are 
no longer brought before us at our gatherings and meetings, in our common intercourse and union, no 
longer the objects of hatred, instead of pity on account of their disease; composers of piteous songs, if any 
of them have their voice still left to them. Why should I try to express in tragic style all our experiences, 
when no language can be adequate to their hard lot? He however it was, who took the lead in pressing 
upon those who were men, that they ought not to despise their fellowmen, nor to dishonour Christ, the 
one Head of all, by their inhuman treatment of them; but to use the misfortunes of others as an 
opportunity of firmly establishing their own lot, and to lend to God that mercy of which they stand in need 
at His hands. He did not therefore disdain to honour with his lips this disease, noble and of noble ancestry 
and brilliant reputation though he was, but saluted them as brethren, not, as some might suppose, from 
vainglory, (for who was so far removed from this feeling?) but taking the lead in approaching to tend 
them, as a consequence of his philosophy, and so giving not only a speaking, but also a silent, instruction. 
The effect produced is to be seen not only in the city, but in the country and beyond, and even the leaders 
of society have vied with one another in their philanthropy and magnanimity towards them. Others have 
had their cooks, and splendid tables, and the devices and dainties of confectioners, and exquisite 
carriages, and soft, flowing robes; Basil’s care was for the sick, and the relief of their wounds, and the 
imitation of Christ, by cleansing leprosy, not by a word, but in deed. 


64. As to all this, what will be said by those who charge him with pride and haughtiness? Severe critics 
they are of such conduct, applying to him, whose life was a standard, those who were not standards at all. 
Is it possible that he who kissed the lepers, and humiliated himself to such a degree, could treat haughtily 
those who were in health: and, while wasting his flesh by abstinence, puff out his soul with empty 
arrogance? Is it possible to condemn the Pharisee, and expound the debasing effect of haughtiness, to 
know Christ, Who condescended to the form of a slave, and ate with publicans, and washed the disciples’ 
feet, and did not disdain the cross, in order to nail my sin to it: and, more incredible still, to see God 
crucified, aye, along with robbers also, and derided by the passers by, impassible, and beyond the reach of 
suffering as He is; and yet, as his slanderers imagine, soar himself above the clouds, and think that 
nothing can be on an equality with him. Nay, what they term pride is, I fancy, the firmness and 
steadfastness and stability of his character. Such persons would readily, it seems to me, call bravery 
rashness, and the circumspect a coward, and the temperate misanthropic, and the just illiberal. For 
indeed this philosophic axiom is excellent, which says that the vices are settled close to the virtues, and 
are, in some sense, their next-door neighbours: and it is most easy, for those whose training in such 
subjects has been defective, to mistake a man for what he is not. For who honoured virtue and castigated 
vice more than he, or showed himself more kind to the upright, more severe to the wrong doers? His very 
smile often amounted to praise, his silence to rebuke, racking the evil in the secret conscience. And if a 
man have not been a chatterer, and jester, and gossip, nor a general favourite, because of having pleased 
others by becoming all things to all men, what of that? Is he not in the eyes of sensible men worthy of 
praise rather than of blame? Unless it is a fault in the lion that he is terrible and royal, and does not look 
like an ape, and that his spring is noble, and is valued for its wonderfulness: while stage-players ought to 
win our admiration for their pleasant and philanthropic characters, because they please the vulgar, and 


raise a laugh by their sounding slaps in the face. And if this indeed be our object, who was so pleasant 
when you met him, as I know, who have had the longest experience? Who was more kindly in his stories, 
more refined in his wit, more tender in his rebukes? His reproofs gave rise to no arrogance, his relaxation 
to no dissipation, but avoiding excess in either, he made use of both in reason and season, according to 
the rules of Solomon, who assigns to every business a season. 


65. But what are these to his renown for eloquence, and his powers of instruction, which have won the 
favour of the ends of the world? As yet we have been compassing the foot of the mountain, to the neglect 
of its summit, as yet we have been crossing a strait, paying no heed to the mighty and deep ocean. For I 
think that if any one ever has become, or can become, a trumpet, in his far sounding resonance, or a voice 
of God, embracing the universe, or an earthquake of the world, by some unheard of miracle, it is his voice 
and intellect which deserve these titles, for surpassing and excelling all men as much as we surpass the 
irrational creatures. Who, more than he, cleansed himself by the Spirit, and made himself worthy to set 
forth divine things? Who was more enlightened by the light of knowledge, and had a closer insight into 
the depths of the Spirit, and by the aid of God beheld the things of God? Whose language could better 
express intellectual truth, without, as most men do, limping on one foot, by either failing to express his 
ideas, or allowing his eloquence to outstrip his reasoning powers? In both respects he won a like 
distinction, and showed himself to be his own equal, and absolutely perfect. To search all things, yea, the 
deep things of God is, according to the testimony of S. Paul, the office of the Spirit, not because He is 
ignorant of them, but because He takes delight in their contemplation. Now all the things of the Spirit 
Basil had fully investigated, and hence he drew his instructions for every kind of character, his lessons in 
the sublime, and his exhortations to quit things present, and adapt ourselves to things to come. 


66. The sun is extolled by David for its beauty, its greatness, its swift course, and its power, splendid as a 
bridegroom, majestic as a giant; while, from the extent of its circuit, it has such power that it equally 
sheds its light from one end of heaven to the other, and the heat thereof is in no wise lessened by 
distance. Basil’s beauty was virtue, his greatness theology, his course the perpetual motion reaching even 
to God by its ascents, and his power the sowing and distribution of the Word. So that I will not hesitate to 
say even this, his utterance went out into all lands, and the power of his words to the ends of the world: as 
S. Paul says of the Apostles, borrowing the words from David. What other charm is there in any gathering 
to-day? What pleasure in banquets, in the courts, in the churches? What delight in those in authority, and 
those beneath them? What in the hermits, or the cenobites? What in the leisured classes, or those busied 
in affairs? What in profane schools of philosophy or in our own? There is one, which runs through all, and 
is the greatest—his writings and labours. Nor do writers require any supply of matter besides his teaching 
or writings. All the laborious studies of old days in the Divine oracles are silent, while the new ones are in 
everybody’s mouth, and he is the best teacher among us who has the deepest acquaintance with his 
works, and speaks of them and explains them in our ears. For he alone more than supplies the place of all 
others to those who are specially eager for instruction. 


67. I will only say this of him. Whenever I handle his Hexaemeron, and take its words on my lips, I am 
brought into the presence of the Creator, and understand the words of creation, and admire the Creator 
more than before, using my teacher as my only means of sight. Whenever I take up his polemical works, I 
see the fire of Sodom, by which the wicked and rebellious tongues are reduced to ashes, or the tower of 
Chalane, impiously built, and righteously destroyed. Whenever I read his writings on the Spirit, I find the 
God Whom I possess, and grow bold in my utterance of the truth, from the support of his theology and 
contemplation. His other treatises, in which he gives explanations for those who are shortsighted, by a 
threefold inscription on the solid tablets of his heart, lead me on from a mere literal or symbolical 
interpretation to a still wider view, as I proceed from one depth to another, calling upon deep after deep, 
and finding light after light, until I attain the highest pinnacle. When I study his panegyrics on our 
athletes, I despise the body, and enjoy the society of those whom he is praising, and rouse myself to the 
struggle. His moral and practical discourses purify soul and body, making me a temple fit for God, and an 
instrument struck by the Spirit, to celebrate by its strains the glory and power of God. In fact, he reduces 
me to harmony and order, and changes me by a Divine transformation. 


68. Since I have mentioned theology, and his most sublime treatises in this science, I will make this 
addition to what I have already said. For it is of great service to the community, to save them from being 
injured by an unjustifiably low opinion of him. My remarks are directed against those evil disposed 
persons who shelter their own vices under cover of their calumnies against others. In his defence of 
orthodox teaching, and of the union and coequal divinity of the Holy Trinity, to use terms which are, I 
think, as exact and clear as possible, he would have eagerly welcomed as a gain, and not a danger, not 
only expulsion from his see, in which he had originally no desire to be enthroned, but even exile, and 
death, and its preliminary tortures. This is manifest from his actual conduct and sufferings. For when he 
had been sentenced to banishment on behalf of the truth, the only notice which he took of it was, to bid 
one of his servants to take his writing tablet and follow him. He held it necessary, according to the divine 
David’s advice, to guide his words with discretion, and to endure for a while the time of war, and the 
ascendency of the heretics, until it should be succeeded by a time of freedom and calm, which would 
admit of freedom of speech. The enemy were on the watch for the unqualified statement “the Spirit is 
God;” which, although it is true, they and the wicked patron of their impiety imagined to be impious; so 
that they might banish him and his power of theological instruction from the city, and themselves be able 


to seize upon the church, and make it the starting point and citadel, from which they could overrun with 
their evil doctrine the rest of the world. Accordingly, by the use of other terms, and by statements which 
unmistakably had the same meaning, and by arguments necessarily leading to this conclusion, he so 
overpowered his antagonists, that they were left without reply, and involved in their own admissions,—the 
greatest proof possible of dialectical power and skill. His treatise on this subject makes it further 
manifest, being evidently written by a pen borrowed from the Spirit’s store. He postponed for the time the 
use of the exact term, begging as a favour from the Spirit Himself and his earnest champions, that they 
would not be annoyed at his economy, nor, by clinging to a single expression, ruin the whole cause, from 
an uncompromising temper, at a crisis when religion was in peril. He assured them that they would suffer 
no injury from a slight change in their expressions, and from teaching the same truth in other terms. For 
our salvation is not so much a matter of words as of actions; for we would not reject the Jews, if they 
desired to unite with us, and yet for a while sought to use the term “Anointed” instead of “Christ:” while 
the community would suffer a very serious injury, if the church were seized upon by the heretics. 


69. That he, no less than any other, acknowledged that the Spirit is God, is plain from his often having 
publicly preached this truth, whenever opportunity offered, and eagerly confessed it when questioned in 
private. But he made it more clear in his conversations with me, from whom he concealed nothing during 
our conferences upon this subject. Not content with simply asserting it, he proceeded, as he had but very 
seldom done before, to imprecate upon himself that most terrible fate of separation from the Spirit, if he 
did not adore the Spirit as consubstantial and coequal with the Father and the Son. And if any one would 
accept me as having been his fellow labourer in this cause, I will set forth one point hitherto unknown to 
most men. Under the pressure of the difficulties of the period, he himself undertook the economy, while 
allowing freedom of speech to me, whom no one was likely to drag from obscurity to trial or banishment, 
in order that by our united efforts our Gospel might be firmly established. I mention this, not to defend his 
reputation, for the man is stronger than his assailants, if there are any such; but to prevent men from 
thinking that the terms found in his writings are the utmost limit of the truth, and so have their faith 
weakened, and consider that their own error is supported by his theology, which was the joint result of the 
influences of the time and of the Spirit, instead of considering the sense of his writings, and the object 
with which they were written, so as to be brought closer to the truth, and enabled to silence the partisans 
of impiety. At any rate let his theology be mine, and that of all dear to me! And so confident am I of his 
spotlessness in this respect, that I take him for my partner in this, as in all else: and may what is mine be 
attributed to him, what is his to me, both at the hands of God, and of the wisest of men! For we would not 
say that the Evangelists are at variance with one another, because some are more occupied with the 
human side of the Christ, and others pay attention to His Divinity; some having commenced their history 
with what is within our own experience, others with what is above us; and by thus sharing the substance 
of their message, they have procured the advantage of those who receive it, and followed the impressions 
of the Spirit Who was within them. 


70. Come then, there have been many men of old days illustrious for piety, as lawgivers, generals, 
prophets, teachers, and men brave to the shedding of blood. Let us compare our prelate with them, and 
thus recognize his merit. Adam was honoured by the hand of God, and the delights of Paradise, and the 
first legislation: but, unless I slander the reputation of our first parent, he kept not the command. Now 
Basil both received and observed it, and received no injury from the tree of knowledge, and escaped the 
flaming sword, and, as I am well assured, has attained to Paradise. Enos first ventured to call upon the 
Lord. Basil both called upon Him himself, and, what is far more excellent, preached Him to others. Enoch 
was translated, attaining to his translation as the reward of a little piety (for the faith was still in shadow) 
and escaped the peril of the remainder of life, but Basil’s whole life was a translation, and he was 
completely tested in a complete life. Noah was entrusted with the ark, and the seeds of a new world 
committed to a small house of wood, in their preservation from the waters. Basil escaped the deluge of 
impiety and made of his own city an ark of safety, which sailed lightly over the heretics, and afterwards 
recovered the whole world. 


71. Abraham was a great man, a patriarch, the offerer of the new sacrifice, by presenting to Him who had 
given it the promised seed, as a ready offering, eager for slaughter. But Basil’s offering was no slight one, 
when he offered himself to God, without any equivalent being given in his stead, (for how could that have 
been possible?) so that his sacrifice was consummated. Isaac was promised even before his birth, Basil 
promised himself, and took for his spouse Rebekah, I mean the Church, not fetched from a distance by the 
mission of a servant, but bestowed upon and entrusted to him by God close at home: nor was he outwitted 
in the preference of his children, but bestowed upon each what was due to him, without any deception, 
according to the judgment of the Spirit. I extol the ladder of Jacob, and the pillar which he anointed to 
God, and his wrestling with Him, whatever it was; and, in my opinion, it was the contrast and opposition 
of the human stature to the height of God, resulting in the tokens of the defeat of his race. I extol also his 
clever devices and success in cattle-breeding, and his children, the twelve Patriarchs, and the distribution 
of his blessings, with their glorious prophecy of the future. But I still more extol Basil for the ladder which 
he did not merely see, but which he ascended by successive steps towards excellence, and the pillar which 
he did not anoint, but which he erected to God, by pillorying the teaching of the ungodly; and the 
wrestling with which he wrestled, not with God, but, on behalf of God, to the overthrow of the heretics; 
and his pastoral care, whereby he grew rich, through gaining for himself a number of marked sheep 
greater than that of the unmarked, and his illustrious fruitfulness in spiritual children, and the blessing 


with which he established many. 


72. Joseph was a provider of corn, but in Egypt only, and not frequently, and of bodily food. Basil did so for 
all men, and at all times, and in spiritual food, and therefore, in my opinion, his was the more honourable 
function. Like Job, the man of Uz, he was both tempted, and overcame, and at the close of his struggles 
gained splendid honour, having been shaken by none of his many assailants, and having gained a decisive 
victory over the efforts of the tempter, and put to silence the unreason of his friends, who knew not the 
mysterious character of his affliction. “Moses and Aaron among His priests.” Truly was Moses great, who 
inflicted the plagues upon Egypt, and delivered the people among many signs and wonders, and entered 
within the cloud, and sanctioned the double law, outward in the letter, and inward in the Spirit. Aaron was 
Moses’ brother, both naturally and spiritually, and offered sacrifices and prayers for the people, as the 
hierophant of the great and holy tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man. Of both of them Basil 
was a rival, for he tortured, not with bodily but with spiritual and mental plagues, the Egyptian race of 
heretics, and led to the land of promise the people of possession, zealous of good works; he inscribed 
laws, which are no longer obscure, but entirely spiritual, on tables which are not broken but are 
preserved; he entered the Holy of holies, not once a year, but often, I may say every day, and thence he 
revealed to us the Holy Trinity; and cleansed the people, not with temporary sprinklings, but with eternal 
purifications: What is the special excellence of Joshua? His generalship, and the distribution of the 
inheritance, and the taking possession of the Holy Land. And was not Basil an Exarch? Was he not a 
general of those who are saved by faith? Did he not assign the different inheritances and abodes, 
according to the will of God, among his followers? So that he too could use the words, “The lot is fallen 
unto me in pleasant places; and “my fortunes are in Thy hands,” fortunes more precious than those which 
come to us on earth, and can be snatched away. 


73. Further, to run over the Judges, or the most illustrious of the Judges, there is “Samuel among those 
that call upon His Name,” who was given to God before his birth, and sanctified immediately after his 
birth, and the anointer with his horn of kings and priests. But was not Basil as an infant consecrated to 
God from the womb, and offered with a coat at the altar, and was he not a seer of heavenly things, and 
anointed of the Lord, and the anointer of those who are perfected by the Spirit? Among the kings, David is 
celebrated, whose victories and trophies gained from the enemy are on record, but his most characteristic 
trait was his gentleness, and, before his kingly office, his power with the harp, able to soothe even the evil 
spirit. Solomon asked of God and obtained breadth of heart, making the furthest possible progress in 
wisdom and contemplation, so that he became the most famous man of his time. Basil, in my opinion, was 
in no wise, or but little inferior, to the one in gentleness, to the other in wisdom, so that he soothed the 
arrogance of infuriated sovereigns; and did not merely bring the queen of the south from the ends of the 
earth, or any other individual, to visit him because of his renown for wisdom, but made his wisdom known 
in all the ends of the world. I pass over the rest of Solomon’s life. Even if we spare it, it is evident to all. 


74. Do you praise the courage of Elijah in the presence of tyrants, and his fiery translation? Or the fair 
inheritance of Elisha, the sheepskin mantle, accompanied by the spirit of Elijah? You must also praise the 
life of Basil, spent in the fire. I mean in the multitude of temptations, and his escape through fire, which 
burnt, but did not consume, the mystery of “the bush,” and the fair cloak of skin from on high, his 
indifference to the flesh. I pass by the rest, the three young men bedewed in the fire, the fugitive prophet 
praying in the whale’s belly, and coming forth from the creature, as from a chamber; the just man in the 
den, restraining the lions’ rage, and the struggle of the seven Maccabees, who were perfected with their 
father and mother in blood, and in all kinds of tortures. Their endurance he rivalled, and won their glory. 


75. I now turn to the New Testament, and comparing his life with those who are here illustrious, I shall 
find in the teachers a source of honour for their disciple. Who was the forerunner of Jesus? John, the voice 
of the Word, the lamp of the Light, before Whom he even leaped in the womb, and Whom he preceded to 
Hades, whither he was despatched by the rage of Herod, to herald even there Him who was coming. And, 
if my language seems audacious to anyone, let me assure him beforehand, that in making this comparison, 
I neither prefer Basil, nor imply that he is equal to him who surpasses all who are born of women, but only 
show that he was stirred to emulation, and possessed to some extent his striking features. For it is no 
slight thing for the earnest to imitate the greatest of men, even in a slight degree. Is it not indeed 
manifest that Basil was a copy of John’s asceticism? He also lived in the wilderness, and wore in nightly 
watchings a ragged garb, during his shrinking retirement; he also loved a similar food, purifying himself 
for God by abstinence; he also was thought worthy to be a herald, if not a forerunner, of Christ, and there 
went out to him not only all the region round about, but also that which was beyond its borders; he also 
stood between the two covenants, abolishing the letter of the one by administering the spirit of the other, 
and bringing about the fulfilment of the hidden law through the dissolution of that which was apparent. 


76. He emulated the zeal of Peter, the intensity of Paul, the faith of both these men of name and of 
surname, the lofty utterance of the sons of Zebedee, the frugality and simplicity of all the disciples. 
Therefore he was also entrusted with the keys of the heavens, and not only from Jerusalem and round 
about unto Illyricum, but he embraces a wider circle in the Gospel; he is not named, but becomes, a Son 
of thunder; and lying upon the breast of Jesus, he draws thence the power of his word, and the depth of 
his thoughts. He was prevented from becoming a Stephen, eager though he was, since reverence stayed 
the hands of those who would have stoned him. I am able to sum up still more concisely, to avoid treating 


in detail on these points of each individual. In some respects he discovered, in some he emulated, in 
others he surpassed the good. In his many-sided virtues he excelled all men of this day. I have but one 
thing left to say, and in few words. 


77. So great was his virtue, and the eminence of his fame, that many of his minor characteristics, nay, 
even his physical defects, have been assumed by others with a view to notoriety. For instance his paleness, 
his beard, his gait, his thoughtful, and generally meditative, hesitation in speaking, which, in the ill- 
judged, inconsiderate imitation of many, took the form of melancholy. And besides, the style of his dress, 
the shape of his bed, and his manner of eating, none of which was to him a matter of consequence, but 
simply the result of accident and chance. So you might see many Basils in outward semblance, among 
these statues in outline, for it would be too much to call them his distant echo. For an echo, though it is 
the dying away of a sound, at any rate represents it with great clearness, while these men fall too far 
short of him to satisfy even their desire to approach him. Nor was it a slight thing, but a matter with good 
reason held in the highest estimation, to chance to have met him or done him some service, or to carry 
away the souvenir of something which he had said or done in jest or in earnest: as I know that I have 
myself often taken pride in doing; for his improvisations were much more precious and brilliant than the 
laboured efforts of other men. 


78. But when, after he had finished his course, and kept the faith, he longed to depart, and the time for 
his crown was approaching, he did not hear the summons: “Get thee up into the mountain and die,” but 
“Die and come up to us.” And here again he wrought a wonder in no wise inferior to those mentioned 
before. For when he was almost dead, and breathless, and had lost the greater part of his powers; he 
grew stronger in his last words, so as to depart with the utterances of religion, and, by ordaining the most 
excellent of his attendants, bestowed upon them both his hand and the Spirit: so that his disciples, who 
had aided him in his priestly office, might not be defrauded of the priesthood. The remainder of my task I 
approach, but with reluctance, as it would fall more fully from the mouths of others than from my own. 
For I cannot philosophise over my misfortune, even if I greatly longed to do so, when I recollect that the 
loss is common to us all, and that the misfortune has befallen the whole world. 


79. He lay, drawing his last breath, and awaited by the choir on high, towards which he had long directed 
his gaze. Around him poured the whole city, unable to bear his loss, inveighing against his departure, as if 
it had been an oppression, and clinging to his soul, as though it had been capable of restraint or 
compulsion at their hands or their prayers. Their suffering had driven them distracted, all were eager, 
were it possible, to add to his life a portion of their own. And when they failed, for it must needs be proved 
that he was a man, and, with his last words “Into thy Hands I commend my spirit,” he had joyfully 
resigned his soul to the care of the angels who carried him away; not without having some religious 
instructions and injunctions for the benefit of those who were present—then occurred a wonder more 
remarkable than any which had happened before. 


80. The saint was being carried out, lifted high by the hands of holy men, and everyone was eager, some 
to seize the hem of his garment, others only just to touch the shadow, or the bier which bore his holy 
remains (for what could be more holy or pure than that body), others to draw near to those who were 
carrying it, others only to enjoy the sight, as if even this were beneficial. Market places, porticos, houses 
of two or three stories were filled with people escorting, preceding, following, accompanying him, and 
trampling upon each other; tens of thousands of every race and age, beyond all previous experience. The 
psalmody was overborne by the lamentations, philosophic resignation sank beneath the misfortune. Our 
own people vied with strangers, Jews, Greeks, and foreigners, and they with us, for a greater share in the 
benefit, by means of a more abundant lamentation. To close my story, the calamity ended in danger; many 
souls departed along with him, from the violence of the pushing and confusion, who have been thought 
happy in their end, departing together with him, “funeral victims,” perhaps some fervid orator might call 
them. The body having at last escaped from those who would seize it, and made its way through those 
who went before it, was consigned to the tomb of his fathers, the high priest being added to the priests, 
the mighty voice which rings in my ears to the heralds, the martyr to the martyrs. And now he is in 
heaven, where, if I mistake not, he is offering sacrifices for us, and praying for the people, for though, he 
has left us, he has not entirely left us. While I, Gregory, who am half dead, and, cleft in twain, torn away 
from our great union, and dragging along a life of pain which runs not easily, as may be supposed, after 
separation from him, know not what is to be my end now that I have lost my guidance. And even now Iam 
admonished and instructed in nightly visions, if ever I fall short of my duty. And my present object is not 
so much to mingle lamentations with my praises, or to portray the public life of the man, or publish a 
picture of virtue common to all time, and an example salutary to all churches, and to all souls, which we 
may keep in view, as a living law, and so rightly direct our lives as to counsel you, who have been 
completely initiated into his doctrine, to fix your eyes upon him, as one who sees you and is seen by you, 
and thus to be perfected by the Spirit. 


81. Come hither then, and surround me, all ye members of his choir, both of the clergy and the laity, both 
of our own country and from abroad; aid me in my eulogy, by each supplying or demanding the account of 
some of his excellences. Regard, ye occupants of the bench, the lawgiver; ye politicians, the statesman; ye 
men of the people, his orderliness; ye men of letters, the instructor; ye virgins, the leader of the bride; ye 
who are yoked in marriage, the restrainer; ye hermits, him who gave you wings; ye cenobites, the judge; 


ye simple men, the guide; ye contemplatives, the divine; ye cheerful ones, the bridle; ye unfortunate men, 
the consoler, the staff of hoar hairs, the guide of youth, the relief of poverty, the steward of abundance. 
Widows also will, I imagine, praise their protector, orphans their father, poor men their friend, strangers 
their entertainer, brothers the man of brotherly love, the sick their physician, whatever be their sickness 
and the healing they need, the healthy the preserver of health, and all men him who made himself all 
things to all that he might gain the majority, if not all. 


82. This is my offering to thee, Basil, uttered by the tongue which once was the sweetest of all to thee, of 
him who was thy fellow in age and rank. If it have approached thy deserts, thanks are due to thee, for it 
was from confidence in thee that I undertook to speak of thee. But if it fall far short of thy expectations, 
what must be our feelings, who are worn out with age and disease and regret for thee? Yet God is pleased, 
when we do what we can. Yet mayest thou gaze upon us from above, thou divine and sacred person; either 
stay by thy entreaties our thorn in the flesh, given to us by God for our discipline, or prevail upon us to 
bear it boldly, and guide all our life towards that which is most for our profit. And if we be translated, do 
thou receive us there also in thine own tabernacle, that, as we dwell together, and gaze together more 
clearly and more perfectly upon the holy and blessed Trinity, of Which we have now in some degree 
received the image, our longing may at last be satisfied, by gaining this recompense for all the battles we 
have fought and the assaults we have endured. Such are our words on thy behalf: who will there be to 
praise us, since we leave this life after thee, even if we offer any topic worthy of words or praise in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, to Whom be glory forever? Amen. 


ORATION XLV 
THE SECOND ORATION ON EASTER 


ThisOration was not, as its title would perhaps lead us to suppose, delivered immediately after the first; 
but an interval of many years elapsed between them, and the two have no connection with each other. 
Chronologically they are the first and last of S. Gregory’s Sermons. The Second was delivered in the 
Church of Arianzus, a village near Nazianzus, where he had inherited some property, to which he 
withdrew after resigning the Archbishopric of Constantinople, and then, finding the administration even 
of the little Bishopric of Nazianzus too much for his advancing years and declining strength, he retired to 
Arianzus about the end of a.d. 383, dying there in 389 or 390. “The exordium of this discourse is quite in 
the style of the Bible; the Orator here describes and puts words into the mouth of the Angel of the 
Resurrection. His object is to show the importance of the day’s solemnities, and to explain allegorically all 
the circumstances of the ancient Passover, applying them to Christ and the Christian life. Two passages 
are borrowed verbatim from the discourse on the Nativity, preached at Constantinople” (Benoit). 


The Benedictine Editors profess themselves unable to determine whether this repetition is due to S. 
Gregory himself—or to the carelessness of some amanuensis. 


I. I will stand upon my watch, saith the venerable Habakkuk; and I will take my post beside him today on 
the authority and observation which was given me of the Spirit; and I will look forth, and will observe 
what shall be said to me. Well, I have taken my stand, and looked forth; and behold a man riding on the 
clouds and he is very high, and his countenance is as the countenance of Angel, and his vesture as the 
brightness of piercing lightning; and he lifts his hand toward the East, and cries with a loud voice. His 
voice is like the voice of a trumpet; and round about Him is as it were a multitude of the Heavenly Host; 
and he saith, Today is salvation come unto the world, to that which is visible, and to that which is invisible. 
Christ is risen from the dead, rise ye with Him. Christ is returned again to Himself, return ye. Christ is 
freed from the tomb, be ye freed from the bond of sin. The gates of hell are opened, and death is 
destroyed, and the old Adam is put aside, and the New is fulfilled; if any man be in Christ he is a new 
creature; be ye renewed. Thus he speaks; and the rest sing out, as they did before when Christ was 
manifested to us by His birth on earth, their glory to God in the highest, on earth, peace, goodwill among 
men. And with them I also utter the same words among you. And would that I might receive a voice that 
should rank with the Angel’s, and should sound through all the ends of the earth. 


II. The Lord’s Passover, the Passover, and again I say the Passover to the honour of the Trinity. This is to 
us a Feast of feasts and a Solemnity of solemnities as far exalted above all others (not only those which 
are merely human and creep on the ground, but even those which are of Christ Himself, and are 
celebrated in His honour) as the Sun is above the stars. Beautiful indeed yesterday was our splendid 
array, and our illumination, in which both in public and private we associated ourselves, every kind of 
men, and almost every rank, illuminating the night with our crowded fires, formed after the fashion of that 
great light, both that with which the heaven above us lights its beacon fires, and that which is above the 
heavens, amid the angels (the first luminous nature, next to the first nature of all, because springing 
directly from it), and that which is in the Trinity, from which all light derives its being, parted from the 
undivided light and honoured. But today’s is more beautiful and more illustrious; inasmuch as yesterday’s 
light was a forerunner of the rising of the Great Light, and as it were a kind of rejoicing in preparation for 
the Festival; but today we are celebrating the Resurrection itself, no longer as an object of expectation, 
but as having already come to pass, and gathering the whole world unto itself. Let then different persons 
bring forth different fruits and offer different offerings at this season, smaller or greater . . . such spiritual 
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astonished when he says that “a candle is not usually hidden,” who had hidden himself—a greater and 
more needful light—during so long a time; and when he promises that “everything shall be brought out of 
its secrecy and made manifest,” who hitherto has kept his god in obscurity, waiting (I suppose) until 
Marcion be born. We now come to the most strenuously-plied argument of all those who call in question 
the Lord’s nativity. They say that He testifies Himself to His not having been born, when He asks, “Who is 
my mother, and who are my brethren?” In this manner heretics either wrest plain and simple words to any 
sense they choose by their conjectures, or else they violently resolve by a literal interpretation words 
which imply a conditional sense and are incapable of a simple solution, as in this passage. We, for our 
part, say in reply, first, that it could not possibly have been told Him that His mother and His brethren 
stood without, desiring to see Him, if He had had no mother and no brethren. They must have been known 
to him who announced them, either some time previously, or then at that very time, when they desired to 
see Him, or sent Him their message. To this our first position this answer is usually given by the other 
side. But suppose they sent Him the message for the purpose of tempting Him? Well, but the Scripture 
does not say so; and inasmuch as it is usual for it to indicate what is done in the way of temptation 
(“Behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and tempted Him;” again, when inquiring about tribute, the Pharisees 
came to Him, tempting Him ), so, when it makes no mention of temptation, it does not admit the 
interpretation of temptation. However, although I do not allow this sense, I may as well ask, by way of a 
superfluous refutation, for the reasons of the alleged temptation, To what purpose could they have 
tempted Him by naming His mother and His brethren? If it was to ascertain whether He had been born or 
not—when was a question raised on this point, which they must resolve by tempting Him in this way? Who 
could doubt His having been born, when they saw Him before them a veritable man?—whom they had 
heard call Himself “Son of man?”—of whom they doubted whether He were God or Son of God, from 
seeing Him, as they did, in the perfect garb of human quality?—supposing Him rather to be a prophet, a 
great one indeed, but still one who had been born as man? Even if it had been necessary that He should 
thus be tried in the investigation of His birth, surely any other proof would have better answered the trial 
than that to be obtained from mentioning those relatives which it was quite possible for Him, in spite of 
His true nativity, not at that moment to have had. For tell me now, does a mother live on 
contemporaneously with her sons in every case? Have all sons brothers born for them? May a man rather 
not have fathers and sisters (living), or even no relatives at all? But there is historical proof that at this 
very time a census had been taken in Judaea by Sentius Saturninus, which might have satisfied their 
inquiry respecting the family and descent of Christ. Such a method of testing the point had therefore no 
consistency whatever in it and they “who were standing without” were really “His mother and His 
brethren.” It remains for us to examine His meaning when He resorts to non-literal words, saying “Who is 
my mother or my brethren?” It seems as if His language amounted to a denial of His family and His birth; 
but it arose actually from the absolute nature of the case, and the conditional sense in which His words 
were to be explained. He was justly indignant, that persons so very near to Him “stood without,” while 
strangers were within hanging on His words, especially as they wanted to call Him away from the solemn 
work He had in hand. He did not so much deny as disavow them. And therefore, when to the previous 
question, “Who is my mother, and who are my brethren?” He added the answer “None but they who hear 
my words and do them,” He transferred the names of blood-relationship to others, whom He judged to be 
more closely related to Him by reason of their faith. Now no one transfers a thing except from him who 
possesses that which is transferred. If, therefore, He made them “His mother and His brethren” who were 
not so, how could He deny them these relationships who really had them? Surely only on the condition of 
their deserts, and not by any disavowal of His near relatives; teaching them by His own actual example, 
that “whosoever preferred father or mother or brethren to the Word of God, was not a disciple worthy of 
Him.” Besides, His admission of His mother and His brethren was the more express, from the fact of His 
unwillingness to acknowledge them. That He adopted others only confirmed those in their relationship to 
Him whom He refused because of their offence, and for whom He substituted the others, not as being 
truer relatives, but worthier ones. Finally, it was no great matter if He did prefer to kindred (that) faith 
which it did not possess. 


CHAPTER XX 


COMPARISON OF CHRIST’S POWER OVER WINDS AND WAVES WITH MOSES’ COMMAND OF THE WATERS OF THE 
RED SEA AND THE JORDAN. CHRIST’S POWER OVER UNCLEAN SPIRITS. THE CASE OF THE LEGION. THE CURE OF 
THE ISSUE OF BLOOD. THE MOSAIC UNCLEANNESS ON THIS POINT EXPLAINED 


But “what manner of man is this? for He commandeth even the winds and water!” Of course He is the new 
master and proprietor of the elements, now that the Creator is deposed, and excluded from their 
possession! Nothing of the kind. But the elements own their own Maker, just as they had been accustomed 
to obey His servants also. Examine well the Exodus, Marcion; look at the rod of Moses, as it waves His 
command to the Red Sea, ampler than all the lakes of Judaea. How the sea yawns from its very depths, 
then fixes itself in two solidified masses, and so, out of the interval between them, makes a way for the 
people to pass dry-shod across; again does the same rod vibrate, the sea returns in its strength, and in the 
concourse of its waters the chivalry of Egypt is engulphed! To that consummation the very winds 
subserved! Read, too, how that the Jordan was as a sword, to hinder the emigrant nation in their passage 
across its stream; how that its waters from above stood still, and its current below wholly ceased to run at 
the bidding of Joshua, when his priests began to pass over! What will you say to this? If it be your Christ 
that is meant above, he will not be more potent than the servants of the Creator. But I should have been 


offerings as are dear to God . ... as each may have power. For scarcely Angels themselves could offer gifts 
worthy of its rank, those first and intellectual and pure beings, who are also eye-witnesses of the Glory 
That is on high; if even these can attain the full strain of praise. We will for our part offer a discourse, the 
best and most precious thing we have—especially as we are praising the Word for the blessing which He 
hath bestowed on the reasoning creation. I will begin from this point. For I cannot endure, when I am 
engaged in offering the sacrifice of the lips concerning the Great Sacrifice and the greatest of days, to fail 
to recur to God, and to take my beginning from Him. Therefore I pray you, cleanse your mind and ears 
and thoughts, all you who delight in such subjects, since the discourse will be concerning God, and will be 
divine; that you may depart filled with delights of a sort that do not pass away into nothingness. And it 
shall be at once very full and very concise, so as neither to distress you by its deficiencies, nor to displease 
you by satiety. 


III. God always was and always is, and always will be; or rather, God always Is. For Was and Will Be are 
fragments of our time, and of changeable nature. But He is Eternal Being; and this is the Name He gives 
Himself when giving the Oracles to Moses in the Mount. For in Himself He sums up and contains all 
Being, having neither beginning in the past nor end in the future .. . like some great Sea of Being, 
limitless and unbounded, transcending all conception of time and nature, only adumbrated by the mind, 
and that very dimly and scantily . . . not by His Essentials but by His Environment, one image being got 
from one source and another from another, and combined into some sort of presentation of the truth, 
which escapes us before we have caught it, and which takes to flight before we have conceived it, blazing 
forth upon our master-part, even when that is cleansed, as the lightning flash which will not stay its 
course does upon our sight . . . in order, as I conceive, by that part of it which we can comprehend to draw 
us to itself (for that which is altogether incomprehensible is outside the bounds of hope, and not within 
the compass of endeavour); and by that part of It which we cannot comprehend to move our wonder; and 
as an object of wonder to become more an object of desire; and being desired, to purify; and purifying to 
make us like God; so that, when we have become like Himself, God may, to use a bold expression, hold 
converse with us as God; being united to us, and known by us; and that perhaps to the same extent as He 
already knows those who are known to Him. The Divine Nature, then, is boundless and hard to 
understand, and all that we can comprehend of Him is His boundlessness; even though one may conceive 
that because He is of a simple Nature He is therefore either wholly incomprehensible or perfectly 
comprehensible. For let us farther enquire what is implied by “is of a simple Nature?” For it is quite 
certain that this simplicity is not itself its nature, just as composition is not by itself the essence of 
compound beings. 


IV. And when Infinity is considered from two points of view, beginning and end (for that which is beyond 
these and not limited by them is Infinity), when the mind looks into the depths above, not having where to 
stand, and leans upon phaenomena to form an idea of God it calls the Infinite and Unapproachable which 
it finds there by the name of Unoriginate. And when it looks into the depth below and at the future, it calls 
Him Undying and Imperishable. And when it draws a conclusion from the whole, it calls Him Eternal. For 
Eternity is neither time nor part of time; for it cannot be measured. But what time measured by the course 
of the sun is to us, that Eternity is to the Everlasting; namely a sort of timelike movement and interval, 
coextensive with Their Existence. This however is all that I must now say of God; for the present is not a 
suitable time, as my present subject is not the doctrine of God, but that of the Incarnation. And when I say 
God, I mean Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; for Godhead is neither diffused beyond These, so as to introduce 
a mob of gods, nor yet bounded by a smaller compass than These, so as to condemn us for a poverty 
stricken conception of Deity, either Judaizing to save the Monarchia, or falling into heathenism by the 
multitude of our gods. For the evil on either side is the same, though found in contrary directions. Thus 
then is the Holy of Holies, Which is hidden even from the Seraphim, and is glorified with a thrice-repeated 
Holy meeting in one ascription of the title Lord and God, as one of our predecessors has most beautifully 
and loftily reasoned out. 


V. But since this movement of Self-contemplation alone could not satisfy Goodness, but Good must be 
poured out and go forth beyond Itself, to multiply the objects of Its beneficence (for this was essential to 
the highest Goodness), He first conceived the Angelic and Heavenly Powers. And this conception was a 
work fulfilled by His Word and perfected by His Spirit. And so the Secondary Splendours came into being, 
as the ministers of the Primary Splendour (whether we are to conceive of them as intelligent Spirits, or as 
Fire of an immaterial and incorporeal kind, or as some other nature approaching this as near as may be). I 
should like to say that they are incapable of movement in the direction of evil, and susceptible only of the 
movement of good, as being about God and illuminated with the first Rays from God (for earthly beings 
have but the second illumination), but I am obliged to stop short of saying that they are immovable, and to 
conceive and speak of them as only difficult to move, because of him who for His Splendour was called 
Lucifer, but became and is called Darkness through his pride; and the Apostate Hosts who are subject to 
him, creators of evil by their revolt against good, and our inciters. 


VI. Thus then and for these reasons, He gave being to the world of thought, as far as I can reason on these 
matters, and estimate great things in my own poor language. Then, when His first Creation was in good 
order, He conceives a second world, material and visible; and this a system of earth and sky and all that is 
in the midst of them; an admirable creation indeed when we look at the fair form of every part, but yet 
more worthy of admiration when we consider the harmony and unison of the whole, and how each part 


fits in with every other in fair order, and all with the whole, tending to the perfect completion of the world 
as a Unit. This was to shew that He could call into being not only a nature akin to Himself, but also one 
altogether alien to Him. For akin to Deity are those natures which are intellectual, and only to be 
comprehended by mind; but all of which sense can take cognizance are utterly alien to It; and of these the 
furthest removed from it are all those which are entirely destitute of soul and power of motion. 


VII. Mind then and sense, thus distinguished from each other, had remained within their own boundaries, 
and bore in themselves the magnificence of the Creator-Word, silent praisers and thrilling heralds of His 
mighty work. Not yet was there any mingling of both, nor any mixture of these opposites, tokens of a 
greater wisdom and generosity in the creation of natures; nor as yet were the whole riches of goodness 
made known. Now the Creator-Word, determining to exhibit this, and to produce a single living being out 
of both (the invisible and the visible creation, I mean) fashions Man; and taking a body from already 
existing matter, and placing in it a Breath taken from Himself (which the Word knew to be an intelligent 
soul, and the image of God), as a sort of second world, great in littleness, He placed him on the earth, a 
new Angel, a mingled worshipper, fully initiated into the visible creation, but only partially into the 
intellectual; king of all upon earth, but subject to the King above; earthly and heavenly; temporal and yet 
immortal; visible and yet intellectual; halfway between greatness and lowliness; in one person combining 
spirit and flesh; spirit because of the favour bestowed on him, flesh on account of the height to which he 
had been raised; the one that he might continue to live and glorify his benefactor, the other that he might 
suffer, and by suffering be put in remembrance, and be corrected if he became proud in his greatness; a 
living creature, trained here and then moved elsewhere; and to complete the mystery, deified by its 
inclination to God . . . for to this, I think, tends that light of Truth which here we possess but in measure; 
that we should both see and experience the Splendour of God, which is worthy of Him Who made us, and 
will dissolve us, and remake us after a loftier fashion. 


VIII. This being He placed in paradise—whatever that paradise may have been (having honoured him with 
the gift of free will, in order that good might belong to him as the result of his choice, no less than to Him 
Who had implanted the seeds of it)—to till the immortal plants, by which is perhaps meant the Divine 
conceptions, both the simpler and the more perfect; naked in his simplicity and inartificial life; and 
without any covering or screen; for it was fitting that he who was from the beginning should be such. And 
He gave Him a Law, as material for his free will to act upon. This Law was a commandment as to what 
plants he might partake of, and which one he might not touch. This latter was the Tree of Knowledge; not, 
however, because it was evil from the beginning when planted; nor was it forbidden because God grudged 
it to men—let not the enemies of God wag their tongues in that direction, or imitate the serpent. But it 
would have been good if partaken of at the proper time; for the Tree was, according to my theory, 
Contemplation, which it is only safe for those who have reached maturity of habit to enter upon; but which 
is not good for those who are still somewhat simple and greedy; just as neither is solid food good for those 
who are yet tender and have need of milk. But when through the devil’s malice and the woman’s caprice, 
to which she succumbed as the more tender, and which she brought to bear upon the man, as she was the 
more apt to persuade—alas for my weakness, for that of my first father was mine; he forgot the 
commandment which had been given him, and yielded to the baleful fruit; and for his sin was banished at 
once from the tree of life, and from paradise, and from God; and put on the coats of skins, that is, perhaps, 
the coarser flesh, both mortal and contradictory. And this was the first thing which he learnt—his own 
shame—and he hid himself from God. Yet here too he makes a gain, namely death and the cutting off of 
sin, in order that evil may not be immortal. Thus, his punishment is changed into a mercy, for it is in 
mercy, I am persuaded, that God inflicts punishment. 


IX. And having first been chastened by many means because his sins were many, whose root of evil sprang 
up through divers causes and sundry times, by word, by law, by prophets, by benefits, by threats, by 
plagues, by waters, by fires, by wars, by victories, by defeats, by signs in heaven, and signs in the air, and 
in the earth, and in the sea; by unexpected changes of men, of cities, of nations (the object of which was 
the destruction of wickedness) at last he needed a stronger remedy, for his diseases were growing worse; 
mutual slaughters, adulteries, perjuries, unnatural crimes, and that first and last of all evils, idolatry, and 
the transfer of worship from the Creator to the creatures. As these required a greater aid, so they also 
obtained a greater. And that was that the Word of God Himself, Who is before all worlds, the Invisible, the 
Incomprehensible, the Bodiless, the Beginning of beginning, the Light of Light, the Source of Life and 
Immortality, the Image of the Archetype, the Immovable Seal, the Unchangeable Image, the Father’s 
Definition and Word, came to His own Image, and took on Him Flesh for the sake of our flesh, and mingled 
Himself with an intelligent soul for my soul’s sake, purifying like by like; and in all points except sin was 
made Man; conceived by the Virgin, who first in body and soul was purified by the Holy Ghost, for it was 
needful both That Child-bearing should be honoured and that Virginity should receive a higher honour. He 
came forth then, as God, with That which He had assumed; one Person in two natures, flesh and Spirit, of 
which the latter deified the former. O new commingling; O strange conjunction! the Self-existent comes 
into Being, the Uncreated is created, That which cannot be contained is contained by the intervention of 
an intellectual soul mediating between the Deity and the corporeity of the flesh. And He who gives riches 
becomes poor; for He assumes the poverty of my flesh, that I may assume the riches of His Godhead. He 
that is full empties Himself; for He empties Himself of His Glory for a short while, that I may have a share 
in His Fulness. What is the riches of His Goodness? What is this mystery that is around me? I had a share 
in the Image and I did not keep it; He partakes of my flesh that He may both save the Image and make the 


flesh immortal. He communicates a Second Communion, far more marvellous than the first, inasmuch as 
then He imparted the better nature, but now He Himself assumes the worse. This is more godlike than the 
former action; this is loftier in the eyes of all men of understanding. 


X. But perhaps some one of those who are too impetuous and festive may say, “What has all this to do with 
us? Spur on your horse to the goal; talk to us about the Festival and the reasons for our being here to- 
day.” Yes, this is what I am about to do, although I have begun at a somewhat previous point, being 
compelled to do so by the needs of my argument. There will be no harm in the eyes of scholars and lovers 
of the beautiful if we say a few words about the word Pascha itself, for such an addition will not be useless 
in their ears. This great and venerable Pascha is called Phaska by the Hebrews in their own language; and 
the word means Passing Over. Historically, from their flight and migration from Egypt into the Land of 
Canaan; spiritually, from the progress and ascent from things below to things above and to the Land of 
Promise. And we observe that a thing which we often find to have happened in Scripture, the change of 
certain nouns from an uncertain to a clearer sense, or from a coarser to a more refined, has taken place in 
this instance. For some people, supposing this to be a name of the Sacred Passion, and in consequence 
Grecizing the word by changing Phi and Kappa into Pi and Chi, called the Day Pascha. And custom took it 
up and confirmed the word, with the help of the ears of most people, to whom it had a more pious sound. 


XI. But before our time the Holy Apostle declared that the Law was but a shadow of things to come, which 
are conceived by thought. And God too, who in still older times gave oracles to Moses, said when giving 
laws concerning these things, See thou make all things according to the pattern shewed thee in the 
Mount, when He shewed him the visible things as an adumbration of and design for the things that are 
invisible. And I am persuaded that none of these things has been ordered in vain, none without a reason, 
none in a grovelling manner or unworthy of the legislation of God and the ministry of Moses, even though 
it be difficult in each type to find a theory descending to the most delicate details, to every point about the 
Tabernacle itself, and its measures and materials, and the Levites and Priests who carried them, and all 
the particulars which were enacted about the Sacrifices and the purifications and the Offerings; and 
though these are only to be understood by those who rank with Moses in virtue, or have made the nearest 
approach to his learning. For in that Mount itself God is seen by men; on the one hand through His own 
descent from His lofty abode, on the other through His drawing us up from our abasement on earth, that 
the Incomprehensible may be in some degree, and as far as is safe, comprehended by a mortal nature. For 
in no other way is it possible for the denseness of a material body and an imprisoned mind to come into 
consciousness of God, except by His assistance. Then therefore all men do not seem to have been deemed 
worthy of the same rank and position; but one of one place and one of another, each, I think, according to 
the measure of his own purification. Some have even been altogether driven away, and only permitted to 
hear the Voice from on high, namely those whose dispositions are altogether like wild beasts, and who are 
unworthy of divine mysteries. 


XII. But we, standing midway between those whose minds are utterly dense on the one side, and on the 
other those who are very contemplative and exalted, that we may neither remain quite idle and 
immovable, nor yet be more busy than we ought, and fall short of and be estranged from our purpose—for 
the former course is Jewish and very low, and the latter is only fit for the dream-soothsayer, and both alike 
are to be condemned—let us say our say upon these matters, so far as is within our reach, and not very 
absurd, or exposed to the ridicule of the multitude. Our belief is that since it was needful that we, who had 
fallen in consequence of the original sin, and had been led away by pleasure, even as far as idolatry and 
unlawful bloodshed, should be recalled and raised up again to our original position through the tender 
mercy of God our Father, Who could not endure that such a noble work of His own hands as Man should 
be lost to Him; the method of our new creation, and of what should be done, was this:—that all violent 
remedies were disapproved, as not likely to persuade us, and as quite possibly tending to add to the 
plague, through our chronic pride; but that God disposed things to our restoration by a gentle and kindly 
method of cure. For a crooked sapling will not bear a sudden bending the other way, or violence from the 
hand that would straighten it, but will be more quickly broken than straightened; and a horse of a hot 
temper and above a certain age will not endure the tyranny of the bit without some coaxing and 
encouragement. Therefore the Law is given to us as an assistance, like a boundary wall between God and 
idols, drawing us away from one and to the Other. And it concedes a little at first, that it may receive that 
which is greater. It concedes the Sacrifices for a time, that it may establish God in us, and then when the 
fitting time shall come may abolish the Sacrifices also; thus wisely changing our minds by gradual 
removals, and bringing us over to the Gospel when we have already been trained to a prompt obedience. 


XIII. Thus then and for this cause the written Law came in, gathering us into Christ; and this is the 
account of the Sacrifices as I account for them. And that you may not be ignorant of the depth of His 
Wisdom and the riches of His unsearchable judgments, He did not leave even these unhallowed 
altogether, or useless, or with nothing in them but mere blood. But that great, and if I may say so, in Its 
first nature unsacrificeable Victim, was intermingled with the Sacrifices of the Law, and was a 
purification, not for a part of the world, nor for a short time, but for the whole world and for all time. For 
this reason a Lamb was chosen for its innocence, and its clothing of the original nakedness. For such is 
the Victim, That was offered for us, Who is both in Name and fact the Garment of incorruption. And He 
was a perfect Victim not only on account of His Godhead, than which nothing is more perfect; but also on 
account of that which He assumed having been anointed with Deity, and having become one with That 


which anointed It, and I am bold to say, made equal with God. A Male, because offered for Adam; or rather 
the Stronger for the strong, when the first Man had fallen under sin; and chiefly because there is in Him 
nothing feminine, nothing unmanly; but He burst from the bonds of the Virgin-Mother’s womb with much 
power, and a Male was brought forth by the Prophetess, as Isaiah declares the good tidings. And of a year 
old, because He is the Sun of Righteousness setting out from heaven, and circumscribed by His visible 
Nature, and returning unto Himself. And “The blessed crown of Goodness,”—being on every side equal to 
Himself and alike; and not only this, but also as giving life to all the circle of the virtues, gently 
commingled and intermixed with each other, according to the Law of Love and Order. And Immaculate 
and guileless, as being the Healer of faults, and of the defects and taints that come from sin. For though 
He both took on Him our sins and bare our diseases, yet He did not Himself suffer aught that needed 
healing. For He was tempted in all points like as we are yet without sin. For he that persecuted the Light 
that shineth in darkness could not overtake Him. 


XIV. What more? The First Month is introduced, or rather the beginning of months, whether it was so 
among the Hebrews from the beginning, or was made so later on this account, and became the first in 
consequence of the Mystery; and the tenth of the Month, for this is the most complete number, of units 
the first perfect unit, and the parent of perfection. And it is kept until the fifth day, perhaps because the 
Victim, of Whom I am speaking, purifies the five senses, from which comes falling into sin, and around 
which the war rages, inasmuch as they are open to the incitements to sin. And it was chosen, not only out 
of the lambs, but also out of the inferior species, which are placed on the left hand—the kids; because He 
is sacrificed not only for the righteous, but also for sinners; and perhaps even more for these, inasmuch as 
we have greater need of His mercy. And we need not be surprised that a lamb for a house should be 
required as the best course, but if that could not be, then one might be obtained by contributions (owing 
to poverty) for the houses of a family; because it is clearly best that each individual should suffice for his 
own perfecting, and should offer his own living sacrifice holy unto God Who called him, being consecrated 
at all times and in every respect. But if that cannot be, then that those who are akin in virtue and of like 
disposition should be made use of as helpers. For I think this provision means that we should 
communicate of the Sacrifice to those who are nearest, if there be need. 


XV. Then comes the Sacred Night, the Anniversary of the confused darkness of the present life, into which 
the primaeval darkness is dissolved, and all things come into life and rank and form, and that which was 
chaos is reduced to order. Then we flee from Egypt, that is from sullen persecuting sin; and from Pharaoh 
the unseen tyrant, and the bitter taskmasters, changing our quarters to the world above; and are 
delivered from the clay and the brickmaking, and from the husks and dangers of this fleshly condition, 
which for most men is only not overpowered by mere husklike calculations. Then the Lamb is slain, and 
act and word are sealed with the Precious Blood; that is, habit and action, the sideposts of our doors; I 
mean, of course, of the movements of mind and opinion, which are rightly opened and closed by 
contemplation, since there is a limit even to thoughts. Then the last and gravest plague upon the 
persecutors, truly worthy of the night; and Egypt mourns the first-born of her own reasonings and actions 
which are also called in the Scripture the Seed of the Chaldeans removed, and the children of Babylon 
dashed against the rocks and destroyed; and the whole air is full of the cry and clamour of the Egyptians; 
and then the Destroyer of them shall withdraw from us in reverence of the Unction. Then the removal of 
leaven; that is, of the old and sour wickedness, not of that which is quickening and makes bread; for seven 
days, a number which is of all the most mystical, and is co-ordinate with this present world, that we may 
not lay in provision of any Egyptian dough, or relic of Pharisaic or ungodly teaching. 


XVI. Well, let them lament; we will feed on the Lamb toward evening—for Christ’s Passion was in the 
completion of the ages; because too He communicated His Disciples in the evening with His Sacrament, 
destroying the darkness of sin; and not sodden, but roast—that our word may have in it nothing that is 
unconsidered or watery, or easily made away with; but may be entirely consistent and solid, and free from 
all that is impure and from all vanity. And let us be aided by the good coals, kindling and purifying our 
minds from Him That cometh to send fire on the earth, that shall destroy all evil habits, and to hasten its 
kindling. Whatsoever then there be, of solid and nourishing in the Word, shall be eaten with the inward 
parts and hidden things of the mind, and shall be consumed and given up to spiritual digestion; aye, from 
head to foot, that is, from the first contemplations of Godhead to the very last thoughts about the 
Incarnation. Neither let us carry aught of it abroad, nor leave it till the morning; because most of our 
Mysteries may not be carried out to them that are outside, nor is there beyond this night any further 
purification; and procrastination is not creditable to those who have a share in the Word. For just as it is 
good and well-pleasing to God not to let anger last through the day, but to get rid of it before sunset, 
whether you take this of time or in a mystical sense, for it is not safe for us that the Sun of Righteousness 
should go down upon our wrath; so too we ought not to let such Food remain all night, nor to put it off till 
to-morrow. But whatever is of bony nature and not fit for food and hard for us even to understand, this 
must not be broken; that is, badly divined and misconceived (I need not say that in the history not a bone 
of Jesus was broken, even though His death was hastened by His crucifiers on account of the Sabbath); 
nor must it be stripped off and thrown away, lest that which is holy should be given to the dogs, that is, to 
the evil hearers of the Word; just as the glorious pearl of the Word is not to be cast before swine; but it 
shall be consumed with the fire with which the burnt offerings also are consumed, being refined and 
preserved by the Spirit That searcheth and knoweth all things, not destroyed in the waters, nor scattered 
abroad as the calf’s head which was hastily made by Israel was by Moses, for a reproach for their 


hardness of heart. 


XVII. Nor would it be right for us to pass over the manner of this eating either, for the Law does not do so, 
but carries its mystical labour even to this point in the literal enactment. Let us consume the Victim in 
haste, eating It with unleavened bread, with bitter herbs, and with our loins girded, and our shoes on our 
feet, and leaning on staves like old men; with haste, that we fall not into that fault which was forbidden to 
Lot by the commandment, that we look not around, nor stay in all that neighbourhood, but that we escape 
to the mountain, that we be not overtaken by the strange fire of Sodom, nor be congealed into a pillar of 
salt in consequence of our turning back to wickedness; for this is the result of delay. With bitter herbs, for 
a life according to the Will of God is bitter and arduous, especially to beginners, and higher than 
pleasures. For although the new yoke is easy and the burden light, as you are told, yet this is on account 
of the hope and the reward, which is far more abundant than the hardships of this life. If it were not so, 
who would not say that the Gospel is more full of toil and trouble than the enactments of the Law? For, 
while the Law prohibits only the completed acts of sin, we are condemned for the causes also, almost as if 
they were acts. The Law says, Thou shalt not commit adultery; but you may not even desire, kindling 
passion by curious and earnest looks. Thou shalt not kill, says the Law; but you are not even to return a 
blow, but on the contrary are to offer yourself to the smiter. How much more ascetic is the Gospel than the 
Law! Thou shalt not forswear thyself is the Law; but you are not to swear at all, either a greater or a 
lesser oath, for an oath is the parent of perjury. Thou shalt not join house to house, nor field to field, 
oppressing the poor; but you are to set aside willingly even your just possessions, and to be stripped for 
the poor, that without encumbrance you may take up the Cross and be enriched with the unseen riches. 


XVIII. And let the loins of the unreasoning animals be unbound and loose, for they have not the gift of 
reason which can overcome pleasure (it is not needful to say that even they know the limit of natural 
movement). But let that part of your being which is the seat of passion, and which neighs, as Holy 
Scripture calls it, when sweeping away this shameful passion, be restrained by a girdle of continence, so 
that you may eat the Passover purely, having mortified your members which are upon the earth, and 
copying the girdle of John, the Hermit and Forerunner and great Herald of the Truth. Another girdle I 
know, the soldierly and manly one, I mean, from which the Euzoni of Syria and certain Monozoni take 
their name. And it is in respect of this too that God saith in an oracle to Job, “Nay, but gird up thy loins 
like a man, and give a manly answer.” With this also holy David boasts that he is girded with strength from 
God, and speaks of God Himself as clothed with strength and girded about with power—against the 
ungodly of course—though perhaps some may prefer to see in this a declaration of the abundance of His 
power, and, as it were, its restraint, just as also He clothes Himself with Light as with a garment. For who 
shall endure His unrestrained power and light? Do I enquire what there is common to the loins and to 
truth? What then is the meaning to S. Paul of the expression, “Stand, therefore, having your loins girt 
about with truth?” Is it perhaps that contemplation is to restrain concupiscence, and not to allow it to be 
carried in another direction? For that which is disposed to love in a particular direction will not have the 
same power towards other pleasures. 


XIX. And as to shoes, let him who is about to touch the Holy Land which the feet of God have trodden, put 
them off, as Moses did upon the Mount, that he may bring there nothing dead; nothing to come between 
Man and God. So too if any disciple is sent to preach the Gospel, let him go in a spirit of philosophy and 
without excess, inasmuch as he must, besides being without money and without staff and with but one 
coat, also be barefooted, that the feet of those who preach the Gospel of Peace and every other good may 
appear beautiful. But he who would flee from Egypt and the things of Egypt must put on shoes for safety’s 
sake, especially in regard to the scorpions and snakes in which Egypt so abounds, so as not to be injured 
by those which watch the heel which also we are bidden to tread under foot. And concerning the staff and 
the signification of it, my belief is as follows. There is one I know to lean upon, and another which belongs 
to Pastors and Teachers, and which corrects human sheep. Now the Law prescribes to you the staff to 
lean upon, that you may not break down in your mind when you hear of God’s Blood, and His Passion, and 
His death; and that you may not be carried away to heresy in your defence of God; but without shame and 
without doubt may eat the Flesh and drink the Blood, if you are desirous of true life, neither disbelieving 
His words about His Flesh, nor offended at those about His Passion. Lean upon this, and stand firm and 
strong, in nothing shaken by the adversaries nor carried away by the plausibility of their arguments. 
Stand upon thy High Place; in the Courts of Jerusalem place thy feet; lean upon the Rock, that thy steps in 
God be not shaken. 


XX. What sayest thou? Thus it hath pleased Him that thou shouldest come forth out of Egypt, the iron 
furnace; that thou shouldest leave behind the idolatry of that country, and be led by Moses and his 
lawgiving and martial rule. I give thee a piece of advice which is not my own, or rather which is very much 
my own, if thou consider the matter spiritually. Borrow from the Egyptians vessels of gold and silver; with 
these take thy journey; supply thyself for the road with the goods of strangers, or rather with thine own. 
There is money owing to thee, the wages of thy bondage and of thy brickmaking; be clever on thy side too 
in asking retribution; be an honest robber. Thou didst suffer wrong there whilst thou wast fighting with 
the clay (that is, this troublesome and filthy body) and wast building cities foreign and unsafe, whose 
memorial perishes with a cry. What then? Dost thou come out for nothing and without wages? But why 
wilt thou leave to the Egyptians and to the powers of thine adversaries that which they have gained by 
wickedness, and will spend with yet greater wickedness? It does not belong to them: they have ravished 


it, and have sacrilegiously taken it as plunder from Him who saith, The silver is Mine and the gold is Mine, 
and I give it to whom I will. Yesterday it was theirs, for it was permitted to be so; to-day the Master takes 
it and gives it to thee, that thou mayest make a good and saving use of it. Let us make to ourselves friends 
of the Mammon of unrighteousness, that when we fail, they may receive us in the time of judgment. 


XXI. If you are a Rachel or a Leah, a patriarchal and great soul, steal whatever idols of your father you 
can find; not, however, that you may keep them, but that you may destroy them; and if you are a wise 
Israelite remove them to the Land of the Promise, and let the persecutor grieve over the loss of them, and 
learn through being outwitted that it was vain for him to tyrannize over and keep in bondage better men 
than himself. If thou doest this, and comest out of Egypt thus, I know well that thou shalt be guided by the 
pillar of fire and cloud by night and day. The wilderness shall be tamed for thee, and the Sea divided; 
Pharaoh shall be drowned; bread shall be rained down: the rock shall become a fountain; Amalek shall be 
conquered, not with arms alone, but with the hostile hand of the righteous forming both prayers and the 
invincible trophy of the Cross; the River shall be cut off; the sun shall stand still; and the moon be 
restrained; walls shall be overthrown even without engines; swarms of hornets shall go before thee to 
make a way for Israel, and to hold the Gentiles in check; and all the other events which are told in the 
history after these and with these (not to make a long story) shall be given thee of God. Such is the feast 
thou art keeping to-day; and in this manner I would have thee celebrate both the Birthday and the Burial 
of Him Who was born for thee and suffered for thee. Such is the Mystery of the Passover; such are the 
mysteries sketched by the Law and fulfilled by Christ, the Abolisher of the letter, the Perfecter of the 
Spirit, who by His Passion taught us how to suffer, and by His glorification grants us to be glorified with 
Him. 


XXII. Now we are to examine another fact and dogma, neglected by most people, but in my judgment well 
worth enquiring into. To Whom was that Blood offered that was shed for us, and why was It shed? I mean 
the precious and famous Blood of our God and High priest and Sacrifice. We were detained in bondage by 
the Evil One, sold under sin, and receiving pleasure in exchange for wickedness. Now, since a ransom 
belongs only to him who holds in bondage, I ask to whom was this offered, and for what cause? If to the 
Evil One, fie upon the outrage! If the robber receives ransom, not only from God, but a ransom which 
consists of God Himself, and has such an illustrious payment for his tyranny, a payment for whose sake it 
would have been right for him to have left us alone altogether. But if to the Father, I ask first, how? For it 
was not by Him that we were being oppressed; and next, On what principle did the Blood of His Only 
begotten Son delight the Father, Who would not receive even Isaac, when he was being offered by his 
Father, but changed the sacrifice, putting a ram in the place of the human victim? Is it not evident that the 
Father accepts Him, but neither asked for Him nor demanded Him; but on account of the Incarnation, and 
because Humanity must be sanctified by the Humanity of God, that He might deliver us Himself, and 
overcome the tyrant, and draw us to Himself by the mediation of His Son, Who also arranged this to the 
honour of the Father, Whom it is manifest that He obeys in all things? So much we have said of Christ; the 
greater part of what we might say shall be reverenced with silence. But that brazen serpent was hung up 
as a remedy for the biting serpents, not as a type of Him that suffered for us, but as a contrast; and it 
saved those that looked upon it, not because they believed it to live, but because it was killed, and killed 
with it the powers that were subject to it, being destroyed as it deserved. And what is the fitting epitaph 
for it from us? “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” Thou art overthrown by the 
Cross; thou art slain by Him who is the Giver of life; thou art without breath, dead, without motion, even 
though thou keepest the form of a serpent lifted up on high on a pole. 


XXIII. Now we will partake of a Passover which is still typical; though it is plainer than the old one. For 
that is ever new which is now becoming known. It is ours to learn what is that drinking and that 
enjoyment, and His to teach and communicate the Word to His disciples. For teaching is food, even to the 
Giver of food. Come hither then, and let us partake of the Law, but in a Gospel manner, not a literal one; 
perfectly, not imperfectly; eternally, not temporarily. Let us make our Head, not the earthly Jerusalem, but 
the heavenly City; not that which is now trodden under foot by armies, but that which is glorified by 
Angels. Let us sacrifice not young calves, nor lambs that put forth horns and hoofs, in which many parts 
are destitute of life and feeling; but let us sacrifice to God the sacrifice of praise upon the heavenly Altar, 
with the heavenly dances; let us hold aside the first veil; let us approach the second, and look into the 
Holy of Holies. Shall I say that which is a greater thing yet? Let us sacrifice ourselves to God; or rather let 
us go on Sacrificing throughout every day and at every moment. Let us accept anything for the Word’s 
sake. By sufferings let us imitate His Passion: by our blood let us reverence His Blood: let us gladly mount 
upon the Cross. Sweet are the nails, though they be very painful. For to suffer with Christ and for Christ is 
better than a life of ease with others. 


XXIV. If you are a Simon of Cyrene, take up the Cross and follow. If you are crucified with Him as a robber, 
acknowledge God as a penitent robber. If even He was numbered among the transgressors for you and 
your sin, do you become law-abiding for His sake. Worship Him Who was hanged for you, even if you 
yourself are hanging; make some gain even from your wickedness; purchase salvation by your death; 
enter with Jesus into Paradise, so that you may learn from what you have fallen. Contemplate the glories 
that are there; let the murderer die outside with his blasphemies; and if you be a Joseph of Arimathaea, 
beg the Body from him that crucified Him, make thine own that which cleanses the world. If you be a 
Nicodemus, the worshipper of God by night, bury Him with spices. If you be a Mary, or another Mary, or a 


Salome, or a Joanna, weep in the early morning. Be first to see the stone taken away, and perhaps you will 
see the Angels and Jesus Himself. Say something; hear His Voice. If He say to you, Touch Me not, stand 
afar off; reverence the Word, but grieve not; for He knoweth those to whom He appeareth first. Keep the 
feast of the Resurrection; come to the aid of Eve who was first to fall, of Her who first embraced the 
Christ, and made Him known to the disciples. Be a Peter or a John; hasten to the Sepulchre, running 
together, running against one another, vying in the noble race. And even if you be beaten in speed, win the 
victory of zeal; not Looking into the tomb, but Going in. And if, like a Thomas, you were left out when the 
disciples were assembled to whom Christ shews Himself, when you do see Him be not faithless; and if you 
do not believe, then believe those who tell you; and if you cannot believe them either, then have 
confidence in the print of the nails. If He descend into Hell, descend with Him. Learn to know the 
mysteries of Christ there also, what is the providential purpose of the twofold descent, to save all men 
absolutely by His manifestation, or there too only them that believe. 


XXV. And if He ascend up into Heaven, ascend with Him. Be one of those angels who escort Him, or one of 
those who receive Him. Bid the gates be lifted up, or be made higher, that they may receive Him, exalted 
after His Passion. Answer to those who are in doubt because He bears up with Him His body and the 
tokens of His Passion, which He had not when He came down, and who therefore inquire, “Who is this 
King of Glory?” that it is the Lord strong and mighty, as in all things that He hath done from time to time 
and does, so now in His battle and triumph for the sake of Mankind. And give to the doubting of the 
question the twofold answer. And if they marvel and say as in Isaiah’s drama Who is this that cometh from 
Edom and from the things of earth? Or How are the garments red of Him that is without blood or body, as 
of one that treads in the full wine-press? set forth the beauty of the array of the Body that suffered, 
adorned by the Passion, and made splendid by the Godhead, than which nothing can be more lovely or 
more beautiful. 


XXVI. To this what will those cavillers say, those bitter reasoners about Godhead, those detractors of all 
things that are praiseworthy, those darkeners of Light, uncultured in respect of Wisdom, for whom Christ 
died in vain, unthankful creatures, the work of the Evil One. Do you turn this benefit into a reproach to 
God? Will you deem Him little on this account, that He humbled Himself for your sake, and because to 
seek for that which had wandered the Good Shepherd, He who layeth down His life for the sheep, came 
upon the mountains and hills upon which you used to sacrifice, and found the wandering one; and having 
found it, took it upon His shoulders, on which He also bore the wood; and having borne it, brought it back 
to the life above; and having brought it back, numbered it among those who have never strayed. That He 
lit a candle, His own flesh, and swept the house, by cleansing away the sin of the world, and sought for 
the coin, the Royal Image that was all covered up with passions, and calls together His friends, the 
Angelic Powers, at the finding of the coin, and makes them sharers of His joy, as He had before made 
them sharers of the secret of His Incarnation? That the Light that is exceeding bright should follow the 
Candle—Forerunner, and the Word, the Voice, and the Bridegroom, the Bridegroom’s friend, that prepared 
for the Lord a peculiar people and cleansed them by the water in preparation for the Spirit? Do you 
Reproach God with this? Do you conceive of Him as less because He girds Himself with a towel and 
washes His disciples, and shows that humiliation is the best road to exaltation; because He humbles 
Himself for the sake of the soul that is bent down to the ground, that He may even exalt with Himself that 
which is bent double under a weight of sin? How comes it that you do not also charge it upon Him as a 
crime that He eateth with Publicans and at Publicans’ tables, and makes disciples of Publicans that He too 
may make some gain. And what gain? The salvation of sinners. If so, one must blame the physician for 
stooping over suffering and putting up with evil smells in order to give health to the sick; and him also 
who leans over the ditch, that he may, according to the Law, save the beast that has fallen into it. 


XXVII. He was sent, but sent according to His Manhood (for He was of two Natures), since He was hungry 
and thirsty and weary, and was distressed and wept, according to the Laws of human nature. But even if 
He were sent also as God, what of that? Consider the Mission to be the good pleasure of the Father, to 
which He refers all that concerns Himself, both that He may honour the Eternal Principle, and that He 
may avoid the appearance of being a rival God. For He is said on the one hand to have been betrayed, and 
on the other it is written that He gave Himself up; and so too that He was raised and taken up by the 
Father, and also that of His own power He rose and ascended. The former belongs to the Good Pleasure, 
the latter to His own Authority; but you dwell upon all that diminishes Him, while you ignore all that 
exalts Him. For instance, you score that He suffered, but you do not add “of His own Will.” Ah, what 
things has the Word even now to suffer! By some He is honoured as God but confused with the Father; by 
others He is dishonoured as Flesh, and is severed from God. With whom shall He be most angry—or 
rather which shall He forgive—those who falsely contract Him, or those who divide Him? For the former 
ought to have made a distinction, and the latter to have made a Union, the one in number, the other in 
Godhead. Do you stumble at His Flesh? So did the Jews. Do you call Him a Samaritan, and the rest which I 
will not utter? This did not even the demons, O man more unbelieving than demons, and more stupid than 
Jews. The Jews recognized the title Son as expressing equal rank; and the demons knew that He who 
drove them out was God, for they were persuaded by their own experience. But you will not either admit 
the equality or confess the Godhead. It would have been better for you to have been circumcised and a 
demoniac—to reduce the matter to an absurdity—than in uncircumcision and robust health to be thus ill 
and ungodly disposed. But for our war with such men, let it be brought to an end by their returning, 
however late, to a sound mind, if they will; or else if they will not, let it be postponed to another occasion, 


if they continue as they are. Anyhow, we will have no fear when contending for the Trinity with the help of 
the Trinity. 


XXVIII. It is now needful for us to sum up our discourse as follows: We were created that we might be 
made happy. We were made happy when we were created. We were entrusted with Paradise that we might 
enjoy life. We received a Commandment that we might obtain a good repute by keeping it; not that God 
did not know what would take place, but because He had laid down the law of Free Will. We were 
deceived because we were the objects of envy. We were cast out because we transgressed. We fasted 
because we refused to fast, being overpowered by the Tree of Knowledge. For the Commandment was 
ancient, coeval with ourselves, and was a kind of education of our souls and curb of luxury, to which we 
were reasonably made subject, in order that we might recover by keeping it that which we had lost by not 
keeping it. We needed an Incarnate God, a God put to death, that we might live. We were put to death 
together with Him, that we might be cleansed; we rose again with Him because we were put to death with 
Him; we were glorified with Him, because we rose again with Him. 


XXIX. Many indeed are the miracles of that time: God crucified; the sun darkened and again rekindled; for 
it was fitting that the creatures should suffer with their Creator; the veil rent; the Blood and Water shed 
from His Side; the one as from a man, the other as above man; the rocks rent for the Rock’s sake; the 
dead raised for a pledge of the final Resurrection of all men; the Signs at the Sepulchre and after the 
Sepulchre, which none can worthily celebrate; and yet none of these equal to the Miracle of my salvation. 
A few drops of Blood recreate the whole world, and become to all men what rennet is to milk, drawing us 
together and compressing us into unity. 


XXX. But, O Pascha, great and holy and purifier of all the world—for I will speak to thee as to a living 
person—O Word of God and Light and Life and Wisdom and Might—for I rejoice in all Thy names—O 
Offspring and Expression and Signet of the Great Mind; O Word conceived and Man contemplated, Who 
bearest all things, binding them by the Word of Thy power; receive this discourse, not now as firstfruits, 
but perhaps as the completion of my offerings, a thanksgiving, and at the same time a supplication, that 
we may suffer no evil beyond those necessary and sacred cares in which our life has been passed; and 
stay the tyranny of the body over us; (Thou seest, O Lord, how great it is and how it bows me down) or 
Thine own sentence, if we are to be condemned by Thee. But if we are to be released, in accordance with 
our desire, and be received into the Heavenly Tabernacle, there too it may be we shall offer Thee 
acceptable Sacrifices upon Thine Altar, to Father and Word and Holy Ghost; for to Thee belongeth all glory 
and honour and might, world without end. Amen. 
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A SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS OF SAINT GREGORY NAZIANZEN, SOMETIME ARCHBISHOP OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Division I 


Letters on the Apollinarian Controversy 


TO NECTARIUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE. (EP. CCII.) 


The Care of God, which throughout the time before us guarded the Churches, seems to have utterly 
forsaken this present life. And my soul is immersed to such a degree by calamities that the private 
sufferings of my own life hardly seem to be worth reckoning among evils (though they are so numerous 
and great, that if they befel anyone else I should think them unbearable); but I can only look at the 
common sufferings of the Churches; for if at the present crisis some pains be not taken to find a remedy 
for them, things will gradually get into an altogether desperate condition. Those who follow the heresy of 
Arius or Eudoxius (I cannot say who stirred them up to this folly) are making a display of their disease, as 
if they had attained some degree of confidence by collecting congregations as if by permission. And they 
of the Macedonian party have reached such a pitch of folly that they are arrogating to themselves the 
name of Bishops, and are wandering about our districts babbling of Eleusius as to their ordinations. Our 
bosom evil, Eunomius, is no longer content with merely existing; but unless he can draw away everyone 
with him to his ruinous heresy, he thinks himself an injured man. All this, however, is endurable. The most 
grievous item of all in the woes of the Church is the boldness of the Apollinarians, whom your Holiness 
has overlooked, I know not how, when providing themselves with authority to hold meetings on an 
equality with myself. However, you being, as you are, thoroughly instructed by the grace of God in the 
Divine Mysteries on all points, are well informed, not only as to the advocacy of the true faith, but also as 
to all those arguments which have been devised by the heretics against the sound faith; and yet perhaps it 
will not be unseasonable that your Excellency should hear from my littleness that a pamphlet by 
Apollinarius has come into my hands, the contents of which surpass all heretical pravity. For he asserts 
that the Flesh which the Only-begotten Son assumed in the Incarnation for the remodelling of our nature 
was no new acquisition, but that that carnal nature was in the Son from the beginning. And he puts 
forward as a witness to this monstrous assertion a garbled quotation from the Gospels, namely, No man 
hath Ascended up into Heaven save He which came down from Heaven, even the Son of Man which is in 
Heaven. As though even before He came down He was the Son of Man, and when He came down He 
brought with Him that Flesh, which it appears He had in Heaven, as though it had existed before the 
ages, and been joined with His Essence. For he alleges another saying of an Apostle, which he cuts off 
from the whole body of its context, that The Second Man is the Lord from Heaven. Then he assumes that 
that Man who came down from above is without a mind, but that the Godhead of the Only-begotten fulfils 
the function of mind, and is the third part of this human composite, inasmuch as soul and body are in it on 
its human side, but not mind, the place of which is taken by God the Word. This is not yet the most serious 
part of it; that which is most terrible of all is that he declares that the Only-begotten God, the Judge of all, 
the Prince of Life, the Destroyer of Death, is mortal, and underwent the Passion in His proper Godhead; 
and that in the three days’ death of His body, His Godhead also was put to death with His body, and thus 
was raised again from the dead by the Father. It would be tedious to go through all the other propositions 
which he adds to these monstrous absurdities. Now, if they who hold such views have authority to meet, 
your Wisdom approved in Christ must see that, inasmuch as we do not approve their views, any 
permission of assembly granted to them is nothing less than a declaration that their view is thought more 
true than ours. For if they are permitted to teach their view as godly men, and with all confidence to 
preach their doctrine, it is manifest that the doctrine of the Church has been condemned, as though the 
truth were on their side. For nature does not admit of two contrary doctrines on the same subject being 
both true. How then could your noble and lofty mind submit to suspend your usual courage in regard to 
the correction of so great an evil? But even though there is no precedent for such a course, let your 
inimitable perfection in virtue stand up at a crisis like the present, and teach our most pious Emperor, that 
no gain will come from his zeal for the Church on other points if he allows such an evil to gain strength 
from freedom of speech for the subversion of sound faith. 


TO CLEDONIUS THE PRIEST AGAINST APOLLINARIUS. (EP. CI.) 


To our most reverend and God-beloved brother and fellow-priest Cledonius, Gregory, greeting in the Lord. 


I desire to learn what is this fashion of innovation in things Concerning the Church, which allows anyone 
who likes, or the passerby, as the Bible says, to tear asunder the flock that has been well led, and to 
plunder it by larcenous attacks, or rather by piratical and fallacious teachings. For if our present 
assailants had any ground for condemning us in regard of the faith, it would not have been right for them, 
even in that case, to have ventured on such a course without giving us notice. They ought rather to have 
first persuaded us, or to have been willing to be persuaded by us (if at least any account is to be taken of 


content with the examples I have adduced without addition, if a prediction of His present passage on the 
sea had not preceded Christ’s coming. As psalm is, in fact, accomplished by this crossing over the lake. 
“The Lord,” says the psalmist, “is upon many waters.” When He disperses its waves, Habakkuk’s words 
are fulfilled, where he says, “Scattering the waters in His passage.” When at His rebuke the sea is calmed, 
Nahum is also verified: He rebuketh the sea, and maketh it dry,” including the winds indeed, whereby it 
was disquieted. With what evidence would you have my Christ vindicated? Shall it come from the 
examples, or from the prophecies, of the Creator? You suppose that He is predicted as a military and 
armed warrior, instead of one who in a figurative and allegorical sense was to wage a spiritual warfare 
against spiritual enemies, in spiritual campaigns, and with spiritual weapons: come now, when in one man 
alone you discover a multitude of demons calling itself Legion, of course comprised of spirits, you should 
learn that Christ also must be understood to be an exterminator of spiritual foes, who wields spiritual 
arms and fights in spiritual strife; and that it was none other than He, who now had to contend with even 
a legion of demons. Therefore it is of such a war as this that the Psalm may evidently have spoken: “The 
Lord is strong, The Lord is mighty in battle.” For with the last enemy death did He fight, and through the 
trophy of the cross He triumphed. Now of what God did the Legion testify that Jesus was the Son? No 
doubt, of that God whose torments and abyss they knew and dreaded. It seems impossible for them to 
have remained up to this time in ignorance of what the power of the recent and unknown god was 
working in the world, because it is very unlikely that the Creator was ignorant thereof. For if He had been 
at any time ignorant that there was another god above Himself, He had by this time at all events 
discovered that there was one at work below His heaven. Now, what their Lord had discovered had by this 
time become notorious to His entire family within the same world and the same circuit of heaven, in which 
the strange deity dwelt and acted. As therefore both the Creator and His creatures must have had 
knowledge of him, if he had been in existence, so, inasmuch as he had no existence, the demons really 
knew none other than the Christ of their own God. They do not ask of the strange god, what they 
recollected they must beg of the Creator—not to be plunged into the Creator’s abyss. They at last had 
their request granted. On what ground? Because they had lied? Because they had proclaimed Him to be 
the Son of a ruthless God? And what sort of god will that be who helped the lying, and upheld his 
detractors? However, no need of this thought, for, inasmuch as they had not lied, inasmuch as they had 
acknowledged that the God of the abyss was also their God, so did He actually Himself affirm that He was 
the same whom these demons acknowledged—Jesus, the Judge and Son of the avenging God. Now, behold 
an inkling of the Creator’s failings and infirmities in Christ; for I on my side mean to impute to Him 
ignorance. Allow me some indulgence in my effort against the heretic. Jesus is touched by the woman who 
had an issue of blood, He knew not by whom. “Who touched me?” He asks, when His disciples alleged an 
excuse. He even persists in His assertion of ignorance: “Somebody hath touched me,” He says, and 
advances some proof: “For I perceive that virtue is gone out of me.” What says our heretic? Could Christ 
have known the person? And why did He speak as if He were ignorant? Why? Surely it was to challenge 
her faith, and to try her fear. Precisely as He had once questioned Adam, as if in ignorance: Adam, where 
art thou?” Thus you have both the Creator excused in the same way as Christ, and Christ acting similarly 
to the Creator. But in this case He acted as an adversary of the law; and therefore, as the law forbids 
contact with a woman with an issue, He desired not only that this woman should touch Him, but that He 
should heal her. Here, then, is a God who is not merciful by nature, but in hostility! Yet, if we find that 
such was the merit of this woman’s faith, that He said unto her, Thy faith hath saved thee,” what are you, 
that you should detect an hostility to the law in that act, which the Lord Himself shows us to have been 
done as a reward of faith? But will you have it that this faith of the woman consisted in the contempt 
which she had acquired for the law? Who can suppose, that a woman who had been. hitherto unconscious 
of any God, uninitiated as yet in any new law, should violently infringe that law by which she was up to 
this time bound? On what faith, indeed, was such an infringement hazarded? In what God believing? 
Whom despising? The Creator? Her touch at least was an act of faith. And if of faith in the Creator, how 
could she have violated His law, when she was ignorant of any other God? Whatever her infringement of 
the law amounted to, it proceeded from and was proportionate to her faith in the Creator. But how can 
these two things be compatible? That she violated the law, and violated it in faith, which ought to have 
restrained her from such violation? I will tell you how her faith was this above all: it made her believe that 
her God preferred mercy even to sacrifice; she was certain that her God was working in Christ; she 
touched Him, therefore, nor as a holy man simply, nor as a prophet, whom she knew to be capable of 
contamination by reason of his human nature, but as very God, whom she assumed to be beyond all 
possibility of pollution by any uncleanness. She therefore, not without reason, interpreted for herself the 
law, as meaning that such things as are susceptible of defilement become defiled, but not so God, whom 
she knew for certain to be in Christ. But she recollected this also, that what came under the prohibition of 
the law was that ordinary and usual issue of blood which proceeds from natural functions every month, 
and in childbirth, not that which was the result of disordered health. Her case, however, was one of long 
abounding ill health, for which she knew that the succour of God’s mercy was needed, and not the natural 
relief of time. And thus she may evidently be regarded as having discerned the law, instead of breaking it. 
This will prove to be the faith which was to confer intelligence likewise. “If ye will not believe,” says (the 
prophet), “ye shall not understand.” When Christ approved of the faith of this woman, which simply rested 
in the Creator, He declared by His answer to her, that He was Himself the divine object of the faith of 
which He approved. Nor can I overlook the fact that His garment, by being touched, demonstrated also 
the truth of His body; for of course” it was a body, and not a phantom, which the garment clothed. This 
indeed is not our point now; but the remark has a natural bearing on the question we are discussing. For 


us as fearing God, labouring for the faith, and helping the Church), and then, if at all, to innovate; but 
then perhaps there would be an excuse for their outrageous conduct. But since our faith has been 
proclaimed, both in writing and without writing, here and in distant parts, in times of danger and of 
safety, how comes it that some make such attempts, and that others keep silence? 


The most grievous part of it is not (though this too is shocking) that the men instil their own heresy into 
simpler souls by means of those who are worse; but that they also tell lies about us and say that we share 
their opinions and sentiments; thus baiting their hooks, and by this cloak villainously fulfilling their will, 
and making our simplicity, which looked upon them as brothers and not as foes, into a support of their 
wickedness. And not only so, but they also assert, as I am told, that they have been received by the 
Western Synod, by which they were formerly condemned, as is well known to everyone. If, however, those 
who hold the views of Apollinarius have either now or formerly been received, let them prove it and we 
will be content. For it is evident that they can only have been so received as assenting to the Orthodox 
Faith, for this were an impossibility on any other terms. And they can surely prove it, either by the 
minutes of the Synod, or by Letters of Communion, for this is the regular custom of Synods. But if it is 
mere words, and an invention of their own, devised for the sake of appearances and to give them weight 
with the multitude through the credit of the persons, teach them to hold their tongues, and confute them; 
for we believe that such a task is well suited to your manner of life and orthodoxy. Do not let the men 
deceive themselves and others with the assertion that the “Man of the Lord,” as they call Him, Who is 
rather our Lord and God, is without human mind. For we do not sever the Man from the Godhead, but we 
lay down as a dogma the Unity and Identity of Person, Who of old was not Man but God, and the Only Son 
before all ages, unmingled with body or anything corporeal; but Who in these last days has assumed 
Manhood also for our salvation; passible in His Flesh, impassible in His Godhead; circumscript in the 
body, uncircumscript in the Spirit; at once earthly and heavenly, tangible and intangible, comprehensible 
and incomprehensible; that by One and the Same Person, Who was perfect Man and also God, the entire 
humanity fallen through sin might be created anew. 


If anyone does not believe that Holy Mary is the Mother of God, he is severed from the Godhead. If anyone 
should assert that He passed through the Virgin as through a channel, and was not at once divinely and 
humanly formed in her (divinely, because without the intervention of a man; humanly, because in 
accordance with the laws of gestation), he is in like manner godless. If any assert that the Manhood was 
formed and afterward was clothed with the Godhead, he too is to be condemned. For this were not a 
Generation of God, but a shirking of generation. If any introduce the notion of Two Sons, one of God the 
Father, the other of the Mother, and discredits the Unity and Identity, may he lose his part in the adoption 
promised to those who believe aright. For God and Man are two natures, as also soul and body are; but 
there are not two Sons or two Gods. For neither in this life are there two manhoods; though Paul speaks in 
some such language of the inner and outer man. And (if I am to speak concisely) the Saviour is made of 
elements which are distinct from one another (for the invisible is not the same with the visible, nor the 
timeless with that which is subject to time), yet He is not two Persons. God forbid! For both natures are 
one by the combination, the Deity being made Man, and the Manhood deified or however one should 
express it. And I say different Elements, because it is the reverse of what is the case in the Trinity; for 
There we acknowledge different Persons so as not to confound the persons; but not different Elements, for 
the Three are One and the same in Godhead. 


If any should say that it wrought in Him by grace as in a Prophet, but was not and is not united with Him 
in Essence—let him be empty of the Higher Energy, or rather full of the opposite. If any worship not the 
Crucified, let him be Anathema and be numbered among the Deicides. If any assert that He was made 
perfect by works, or that after His Baptism, or after His Resurrection from the dead, He was counted 
worthy of an adoptive Sonship, like those whom the Greeks interpolate as added to the ranks of the gods, 
let him be anathema. For that which has a beginning or a progress or is made perfect, is not God, 
although the expressions may be used of His gradual manifestation. If any assert that He has now put off 
His holy flesh, and that His Godhead is stripped of the body, and deny that He is now with His body and 
will come again with it, let him not see the glory of His Coming. For where is His body now, if not with 
Him Who assumed it? For it is not laid by in the sun, according to the babble of the Manichaeans, that it 
should be honoured by a dishonour; nor was it poured forth into the air and dissolved, as is the nature ofa 
voice or the flow of an odour, or the course of a lightning flash that never stands. Where in that case were 
His being handled after the Resurrection, or His being seen hereafter by them that pierced Him, for 
Godhead is in its nature invisible. Nay; He will come with His body—so I have learnt—such as He was 
seen by His Disciples in the Mount, or as he shewed Himself for a moment, when his Godhead 
overpowered the carnality. And as we say this to disarm suspicion, so we write the other to correct the 
novel teaching. If anyone assert that His flesh came down from heaven, and is not from hence, nor of us 
though above us, let him be anathema. For the words, The Second Man is the Lord from Heaven; and, As 
is the Heavenly, such are they that are Heavenly; and, No man hath ascended up into Heaven save He 
which came down from Heaven, even the Son of Man which is in Heaven; and the like, are to be 
understood as said on account of the Union with the heavenly; just as that All Things were made by 
Christ, and that Christ dwelleth in your hearts is said, not of the visible nature which belongs to God, but 
of what is perceived by the mind, the names being mingled like the natures, and flowing into one another, 
according to the law of their intimate union. 


If anyone has put his trust in Him as a Man without a human mind, he is really bereft of mind, and quite 
unworthy of salvation. For that which He has not assumed He has not healed; but that which is united to 
His Godhead is also saved. If only half Adam fell, then that which Christ assumes and saves may be half 
also; but if the whole of his nature fell, it must be united to the whole nature of Him that was begotten, 
and so be saved as a whole. Let them not, then, begrudge us our complete salvation, or clothe the Saviour 
only with bones and nerves and the portraiture of humanity. For if His Manhood is without soul, even the 
Arians admit this, that they may attribute His Passion to the Godhead, as that which gives motion to the 
body is also that which suffers. But if He has a soul, and yet is without a mind, how is He man, for man is 
not a mindless animal? And this would necessarily involve that while His form and tabernacle was human, 
His soul should be that of a horse or an ox, or some other of the brute creation. This, then, would be what 
He saves; and I have been deceived by the Truth, and led to boast of an honour which had been bestowed 
upon another. But if His Manhood is intellectual and nor without mind, let them cease to be thus really 
mindless. But, says such an one, the Godhead took the place of the human intellect. How does this touch 
me? For Godhead joined to flesh alone is not man, nor to soul alone, nor to both apart from intellect, 
which is the most essential part of man. Keep then the whole man, and mingle Godhead therewith, that 
you may benefit me in my completeness. But, he asserts, He could not contain Two perfect Natures. Not if 
you only look at Him in a bodily fashion. For a bushel measure will not hold two bushels, nor will the 
space of one body hold two or more bodies. But if you will look at what is mental and incorporeal, 
remember that I in my one personality can contain soul and reason and mind and the Holy Spirit; and 
before me this world, by which I mean the system of things visible and invisible, contained Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. For such is the nature of intellectual Existences, that they can mingle with one another 
and with bodies, incorporeally and invisibly. For many sounds are comprehended by one ear; and the eyes 
of many are occupied by the same visible objects, and the smell by odours; nor are the senses narrowed 
by each other, or crowded out, nor the objects of sense diminished by the multitude of the perceptions. 
But where is there mind of man or angel so perfect in comparison of the Godhead that the presence of the 
greater must crowd out the other? The light is nothing compared with the sun, nor a little damp compared 
with a river, that we must first do away with the lesser, and take the light from a house, or the moisture 
from the earth, to enable it to contain the greater and more perfect. For how shall one thing contain two 
completenesses, either the house, the sunbeam and the sun, or the earth, the moisture and the river? 
Here is matter for inquiry; for indeed the question is worthy of much consideration. Do they not know, 
then, that what is perfect by comparison with one thing may be imperfect by comparison with another, as 
a hill compared with a mountain, or a grain of mustard seed with a bean or any other of the larger seeds, 
although it may be called larger than any of the same kind? Or, if you like, an Angel compared with God, 
or a man with an Angel. So our mind is perfect and commanding, but only in respect of soul and body; not 
absolutely perfect; and a servant and a subject of God, not a sharer of His Princedom and honour. So 
Moses was a God to Pharaoh, but a servant of God, as it is written; and the stars which illumine the night 
are hidden by the Sun, so much that you could not even know of their existence by daylight; and a little 
torch brought near a great blaze is neither destroyed, nor seen, nor extinguished; but is all one blaze, the 
bigger one prevailing over the other. 


But, it may be said, our mind is subject to condemnation. What then of our flesh? Is that not subject to 
condemnation? You must therefore either set aside the latter on account of sin, or admit the former on 
account of salvation. If He assumed the worse that He might sanctify it by His incarnation, may He not 
assume the better that it may be sanctified by His becoming Man? If the clay was leavened and has 
become a new lump, O ye wise men, shall not the Image be leavened and mingled with God, being deified 
by His Godhead? And I will add this also: If the mind was utterly rejected, as prone to sin and subject to 
damnation, and for this reason He assumed a body but left out the mind, then there is an excuse for them 
who sin with the mind; for the witness of God—according to you—has shewn the impossibility of healing 
it. Let me state the greater results. You, my good sir, dishonour my mind (you a Sarcolater, if I am an 
Anthropolater ) that you may tie God down to the Flesh, since He cannot be otherwise tied; and therefore 
you take away the wall of partition. But what is my theory, who am but an ignorant man, and no 
Philosopher. Mind is mingled with mind, as nearer and more closely related, and through it with flesh, 
being a Mediator between God and carnality. 


Further let us see what is their account of the assumption of Manhood, or the assumption of Flesh, as they 
call it. If it was in order that God, otherwise incomprehensible, might be comprehended, and might 
converse with men through His Flesh as through a veil, their mask and the drama which they represent is 
a pretty one, not to say that it was open to Him to converse with us in other ways, as of old, in the burning 
bush and in the appearance of a man. But if it was that He might destroy the condemnation by sanctifying 
like by like, then as He needed flesh for the sake of the flesh which had incurred condemnation, and soul 
for the sake of our soul, so, too, He needed mind for the sake of mind, which not only fell in Adam, but 
was the first to be affected, as the doctors say of illnesses. For that which received the command was that 
which failed to keep the command, and that which failed to keep it was that also which dared to 
transgress; and that which transgressed was that which stood most in need of salvation; and that which 
needed salvation was that which also He took upon Him. Therefore, Mind was taken upon Him. This has 
now been demonstrated, whether they like it or no, by, to use their own expression, geometrical and 
necessary proofs. But you are acting as if, when a man’s eye had been injured and his foot had been 
injured in consequence, you were to attend to the foot and leave the eye uncared for; or as if, when a 
painter had drawn something badly, you were to alter the picture, but to pass over the artist as if he had 


succeeded. But if they, overwhelmed by these arguments, take refuge in the proposition that it is possible 
for God to save man even apart from mind, why, I suppose that it would be possible for Him to do so also 
apart from flesh by a mere act of will, just as He works all other things, and has wrought them without 
body. Take away, then, the flesh as well as the mind, that your monstrous folly may be complete. But they 
are deceived by the latter, and, therefore, they run to the flesh, because they do not know the custom of 
Scripture. We will teach them this also. For what need is there even to mention to those who know it, the 
fact that everywhere in Scripture he is called Man, and the Son of Man? 


If, however, they rely on the passage, The Word was made Flesh and dwelt among us, and because of this 
erase the noblest part of Man (as cobblers do the thicker part of skins) that they may join together God 
and Flesh, it is time for them to say that God is God only of flesh, and not of souls, because it is written, 
“As Thou hast given Him power over all Flesh,” and “Unto Thee shall all Flesh come;” and “Let all Flesh 
bless His holy Name,” meaning every Man. Or, again, they must suppose that our fathers went down into 
Egypt without bodies and invisible, and that only the Soul of Joseph was imprisoned by Pharaoh, because 
it is written, “They went down into Egypt with threescore and fifteen Souls,” and “The iron entered into 
his Soul,” a thing which could not be bound. They who argue thus do not know that such expressions are 
used by Synecdoche, declaring the whole by the part, as when Scripture says that the young ravens call 
upon God, to indicate the whole feathered race; or Pleiades, Hesperus, and Arcturus are mentioned, 
instead of all the Stars and His Providence over them. 


Moreover, in no other way was it possible for the Love of God toward us to be manifested than by making 
mention of our flesh, and that for our sake He descended even to our lower part. For that flesh is less 
precious than soul, everyone who has a spark of sense will acknowledge. And so the passage, The Word 
was made Flesh, seems to me to be equivalent to that in which it is said that He was made sin, or a curse 
for us; not that the Lord was transformed into either of these, how could He be? But because by taking 
them upon Him He took away our sins and bore our iniquities. This, then, is sufficient to say at the 
present time for the sake of clearness and of being understood by the many. And I write it, not with any 
desire to compose a treatise, but only to check the progress of deceit; and if it is thought well, I will give a 
fuller account of these matters at greater length. 


But there is a matter which is graver than these, a special point which it is necessary that I should not 
pass over. I would they were even cut off that trouble you, and would reintroduce a second Judaism, and a 
second circumcision, and a second system of sacrifices. For if this be done, what hinders Christ also being 
born again to set them aside, and again being betrayed by Judas, and crucified and buried, and rising 
again, that all may be fulfilled in the same order, like the Greek system of cycles, in which the same 
revolutions of the stars bring round the same events? For what the method of selection is, in accordance 
with which some of the events are to occur and others to be omitted, let these wise men who glory in the 
multitude of their books shew us. 


But since, puffed up by their theory of the Trinity, they falsely accuse us of being unsound in the Faith and 
entice the multitude, it is necessary that people should know that Apollinarius, while granting the Name 
of Godhead to the Holy Ghost, did not preserve the Power of the Godhead. For to make the Trinity consist 
of Great, Greater, and Greatest, as of Light, Ray, and Sun, the Spirit and the Son and the Father (as is 
clearly stated in his writings), is a ladder of Godhead not leading to Heaven, but down from Heaven. But 
we recognize God the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, and these not as bare titles, dividing 
inequalities of ranks or of power, but as there is one and the same title, so there is one nature and one 
substance in the Godhead. 


But if anyone who thinks we have spoken rightly on this subject reproaches us with holding communion 
with heretics, let him prove that we are open to this charge, and we will either convince him or retire. But 
it is not safe to make any innovation before judgment is given, especially in a matter of such importance, 
and connected with so great issues. We have protested and continue to protest this before God and men. 
And not even now, be well assured, should we have written this, if we had not seen that the Church was 
being torn asunder and divided, among their other tricks, by their present synagogue of vanity. But if 
anyone when we Say and protest this, either from some advantage they will thus gain, or through fear of 
men, or monstrous littleness of mind, or through some neglect of pastors and governors, or through love 
of novelty and proneness to innovations, rejects us as unworthy of credit, and attaches himself to such 
men, and divides the noble body of the Church, he shall bear his judgment, whoever he may be, and shall 
give account to God in the day of judgment. But if their long books, and their new Psalters, contrary to 
that of David, and the grace of their metres, are taken for a third Testament, we too will compose Psalms, 
and will write much in metre. For we also think we have the spirit of God, if indeed this is a gift of the 
Spirit, and not a human novelty. This I will that thou declare publicly, that we may not be held responsible, 
as overlooking such an evil, and as though this wicked doctrine received food and strength from our 
indifference. 


AGAINST APOLLINARIUS; THE SECOND LETTER TO CLEDONIUS. (EP. CII.) 


Forasmuch as many persons have come to your Reverence seeking confirmation of their faith, and 
therefore you have affectionately asked me to put forth a brief definition and rule of my opinion, I 


therefore write to your Reverence, what indeed you knew before, that I never have and never can honour 
anything above the Nicene Faith, that of the Holy Fathers who met there to destroy the Arian heresy; but 
am, and by God’s help ever will be, of that faith; completing in detail that which was incompletely said by 
them concerning the Holy Ghost; for that question had not then been mooted, namely, that we are to 
believe that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are of one Godhead, thus confessing the Spirit also to be 
God. Receive then to communion those who think and teach thus, as I also do; but those who are 
otherwise minded refuse, and hold them as strangers to God and the Catholic Church. And since a 
question has also been mooted concerning the Divine Assumption of humanity, or Incarnation, state this 
also clearly to all concerning me, that I join in One the Son, who was begotten of the Father, and 
afterward of the Virgin Mary, and that I do not call Him two Sons, but worship Him as One and the same 
in undivided Godhead and honour. But if anyone does not assent to this statement, either now or 
hereafter, he shall give account to God at the day of judgment. 


Now, what we object and oppose to their mindless opinion about His Mind is this, to put it shortly; for they 
are almost alone in the condition which they lay down, as it is through want of mind that they mutilate His 
mind. But, that they may not accuse us of having once accepted but of now repudiating the faith of their 
beloved Vitalius which he handed in in writing at the request of the blessed Bishop Damasus of Rome, I 
will give a short explanation on this point also. For these men, when they are theologizing among their 
genuine disciples, and those who are initiated into their secrets, like the Manichaeans among those whom 
they call the “Elect,” expose the full extent of their disease, and scarcely allow flesh at all to the Saviour. 
But when they are refuted and pressed with the common answers about the Incarnation which the 
Scripture presents, they confess indeed the orthodox words, but they do violence to the sense; for they 
acknowledge the Manhood to be neither without soul nor without reason nor without mind, nor imperfect, 
but they bring in the Godhead to supply the soul and reason and mind, as though It had mingled Itself 
only with His flesh, and not with the other properties belonging to us men; although His sinlessness was 
far above us, and was the cleansing of our passions. 


Thus, then, they interpret wrongly the words, But we have the Mind of Christ, and very absurdly, when 
they say that His Godhead is the mind of Christ, and not understanding the passage as we do, namely, that 
they who have purified their mind by the imitation of the mind which the Saviour took of us, and, as far as 
may be, have attained conformity with it, are said to have the mind of Christ; just as they might be 
testified to have the flesh of Christ who have trained their flesh, and in this respect have become of the 
same body and partakers of Christ; and so he says “As we have borne the image of the earth we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly.” And so they declare that the Perfect Man is not He who was in all points 
tempted like as we are yet without sin; but the mixture of God and Flesh. For what, say they, can be more 
perfect than this? 


They play the same trick with the word that describes the Incarnation, viz.: He was made Man, explaining 
it to mean, not, He was in the human nature with which He surrounded Himself, according to the 
Scripture, He knew what was in man; but teaching that it means, He consorted and conversed with men, 
and taking refuge in the expression which says that He was seen on Earth and conversed with Men. And 
what can anyone contend further? They who take away the Humanity and the Interior Image cleanse by 
their newly invented mask only our outside, and that which is seen; so far in conflict with themselves that 
at one time, for the sake of the flesh, they explain all the rest in a gross and carnal manner (for it is from 
hence that they have derived their second Judaism and their silly thousand years delight in paradise, and 
almost the idea that we shall resume again the same conditions after these same thousand years); and at 
another time they bring in His flesh as a phantom rather than a reality, as not having been subjected to 
any of our experiences, not even such as are free from sin; and use for this purpose the apostolic 
expression, understood and spoken in a sense which is not apostolic, that our Saviour was made in the 
likeness of Men and found in fashion as a Man, as though by these words was expressed, not the human 
form, but some delusive phantom and appearance. 


Since then these expressions, rightly understood, make for orthodoxy, but wrongly interpreted are 
heretical, what is there to be surprised at if we received the words of Vitalius in the more orthodox sense; 
our desire that they should be so meant persuading us, though others are angry at the intention of his 
writings? This is, I think, the reason why Damasus himself, having been subsequently better informed, and 
at the same time learning that they hold by their former explanations, excommunicated them and 
overturned their written confession of faith with an Anathema; as well as because he was vexed at the 
deceit which he had suffered from them through simplicity. 


Since, then, they have been openly convicted of this, let them not be angry, but let them be ashamed of 
themselves; and let them not slander us, but abase themselves and wipe off from their portals that great 
and marvellous proclamation and boast of their orthodoxy, meeting all who go in at once with the question 
and distinction that we must worship, not a God-bearing Man, but a flesh-bearing God. What could be 
more unreasonable than this, though these new heralds of truth think a great deal of the title? For though 
it has a certain sophistical grace through the quickness of its antithesis, and a sort of juggling quackery 
grateful to the uninstructed, yet it is the most absurd of absurdities and the most foolish of follies. For if 
one were to change the word Man or Flesh into God (the first would please us, the second them), and then 
were to use this wonderful antithesis, so divinely recognized, what conclusion should we arrive at? That 


we must worship, not a God-bearing Flesh, but a Man-bearing God. O monstrous absurdity! They proclaim 
to us to-day a wisdom hidden ever since the time of Christ—a thing worthy of our tears. For if the faith 
began thirty years ago, when nearly four hundred years had passed since Christ was manifested, vain all 
that time will have been our Gospel, and vain our faith; in vain will the Martyrs have borne their witness, 
and in vain have so many and so great Prelates presided over the people; and Grace is a matter of metres 
and not of the faith. 


And who will not marvel at their learning, in that on their own authority they divide the things of Christ, 
and assign to His Manhood such sayings as He was born, He was tempted, He was hungry, He was thirsty, 
He was wearied, He was asleep; but reckon to His Divinity such as these: He was glorified by Angels, He 
overcame the Tempter, He fed the people in the wilderness, and He fed them in such a manner, and He 
walked upon the sea; and say on the one hand that the “Where have ye laid Lazarus?” belongs to us, but 
the loud voice “Lazarus, Come Forth” and the raising him that had been four days dead, is above our 
nature; and that while the “He was in an Agony, He was crucified, He was buried,” belongs to the Veil, on 
the other hand, “He was confident, He rose again, He ascended,” belong to the Inner Treasure; and then 
they accuse us of introducing two natures, separate or conflicting, and of dividing the supernatural and 
wondrous Union. They ought, either not to do that of which they accuse us, or not to accuse us of that 
which they do; so at least if they are resolved to be consistent and not to propound at once their own and 
their opponents’ principles. Such is their want of reason; it conflicts both with itself and with the truth to 
such an extent that they are neither conscious nor ashamed of it when they fall out with themselves. Now, 
if anyone thinks that we write all this willingly and not upon compulsion, and that we are dissuading from 
unity, and not doing our utmost to promote it, let him know that he is very much mistaken, and has not 
made at all a good guess at our desires, for nothing is or ever has been more valuable in our eyes than 
peace, as the facts themselves prove; though their actions and brawlings against us altogether exclude 
unanimity. 


EP. CXXV. TO OLYMPIUS 


Even hoar hairs have something to learn; and old age, it would seem, cannot in all respects be trusted for 
wisdom. I at any rate, knowing better than anyone, as I did, the thoughts and the heresy of the 
Apollinarians, and seeing that their folly was intolerable; yet thinking that I could tame them by patience 
and soften them by degrees, I let my hopes make me eager to attain this object. But, as it seems, I 
overlooked the fact that I was making them worse, and injuring the Church by my untimely philosophy. 
For gentleness does not put bad men out of countenance. And now if it had been possible for me to teach 
you this myself, I should not have hesitated, you may be sure, even to undertake a journey beyond my 
strength to throw myself at the feet of your Excellency. But since my illness has brought me too far, and it 
has become necessary for me to try the hot baths of Xanxaris at the advice of my medical men, I send a 
letter to represent me. These wicked and utterly abandoned men have dared, in addition to all their other 
misdeeds, either to summon, or to make a bad use of the passage (I am not prepared to say precisely 
which) of certain Bishops, deprived by the whole Synod of the Eastern and Western Church; and, in 
violation of all Imperial Ordinances, and of your commands, to confer the name of Bishop on a certain 
individual of their own misbelieving and deceitful crew; encouraged to do so, as I believe, by nothing so 
much as my great infirmity; for I must mention this. If this is to be tolerated, your Excellency will tolerate 
it, and I too will bear it, as I have often before. But if it is serious, and not to be endured by our most 
august Emperors, pray punish what has been done—though more mildly than such madness merits. 


Division II 


Correspondence with Saint Basil the Great, Archbishop of Caesarea 


EP. I. TO BASIL HIS COMRADE 


(Perhaps about a.d. 357 or 358; in answer to a letter which is not now extant.) 


I have failed, I confess, to keep my promise. I had engaged even at Athens, at the time of our friendship 
and intimate connection there (for I can find no better word for it), to join you in a life of philosophy. But I 
failed to keep my promise, not of my own will, but because one law prevailed against another; I mean the 
law which bids us honour our parents overpowered the law of our friendship and intercourse. Yet I will 
not fail you altogether, if you will accept this offer. I shall be with you half the time, and half of it you will 
be with me, that we may have the whole in common, and that our friendship may be on equal terms; and 
so it will be arranged in such a way that my parents will not be grieved, and yet I shall gain you. 


EP. II 


(Written about the same time, in reply to another letter now lost.) 


I do not like being joked about Tiberina and its mud and its winters, O my friend, who are so free from 
mud, and who walk on tiptoe, and trample on the plains. You who have wings and are borne aloft, and fly 
like the arrows of Abaris, in order that, Cappadocian though you are, you may flee from Cappadocia. Have 
we done you an injury, because while you are pale and breathing hard and measuring the sun, we are 
sleek and well fed and not pressed for room? Yet this is your condition. You are luxurious and rich, and go 
to market. I do not approve of this. Either then cease to reproach us with our mud (for you did not build 
your city, nor we make our winter), or else for our mud we will bring against you your hucksters, and the 
rest of the crop of nuisances which infest cities. 


EP. IV 


(In answer to Ep. XIV,, of Basil, about 361.) 


You may mock and pull to pieces my affairs, whether in jest or in earnest. This is a matter of no 
consequence; only laugh, and take your fill of culture, and enjoy my friendship. Everything that comes 
from you is pleasant to me, no matter what it may be, and how it may look. For I think you are chaffing 
about things here, not for the sake of chaffing, but that you may draw me to yourself, if I understand you 
at all; just like people who block up streams in order to draw them into another channel. That is how your 
sayings always seem to me. 


For my part I will admire your Pontus and your Pontic darkness, and your dwelling place so worthy of 
exile, and the hills over your head, and the wild beasts which test your faith, and your sequestered spot 
that lies under them . . . or as I should say your mousehole with the stately names of Abode of Thought, 
Monastery, School; and your thickets of wild bushes, and crown of precipitous mountains, by which may 
you be, not crowned but, cloistered; and your limited air; and the sun, for which you long, and can only 
see as through a chimney, O sunless Cimmerians of Pontus, who are condemned not only to a six months’ 
night, as some are said to be, but who have not even a part of your life out of the shadow, but all your life 
is one long night, and a real shadow of death, to use a Scripture phrase. And admire your strait and 
narrow road, leading . . . I know not if it be to the Kingdom, or to Hades, but for your sake I hope it is the 
Kingdom . . . And as for the intervening country, what is your wish? Am I falsely to call it Eden, and the 
fountain divided into four heads, by which the world is watered, or the dry and waterless wilderness (only 
what Moses will come to tame it, bringing water out of the rock with his staff)? For all of it which has 
escaped the rocks is full of gullies; and that which is not a gully is a thicket of thorns; and whatever is 
above the thorns is a precipice; and the road above that is precipitous, and slopes both ways, exercising 
the mind of travellers, and calling for gymnastic exercises for safety. And the river rushes roaring down, 
which to you is a Strymon of Amphipolis for quietness, and there are not so many fishes in it as stones, 
nor does it flow into a lake, but it dashes into abysses, O my grandiloquent friend and inventor of new 
names. For it is great and terrible, and overwhelms the psalmody of those who live above it; like the 
Cataracts and Catadoupa of the Nile, so does it roar you down day and night. It is rough and fordless; and 
it has only this morsel of kindness about it, that it does not sweep away your dwelling when the torrents 
and winter storms make it mad. This then is what I think of those Fortunate Islands and of you happy 
people. And you are not to admire the crescent-shaped curves which strangle rather than cut off the 


accessible parts of your Highlands, and the strip of mountain ridge that hangs over your heads, and 
makes your life like that of Tantalus; and the draughty breezes, and the vent-holes of the earth, which 
refresh your courage when it fails; and your musical birds that sing (but only of famine), and fly about (but 
only about the desert). No one visits it, you say, except for hunting; you might add, and except to look 
upon your dead bodies. This is perhaps too long for a letter, but it is too short for a comedy. If you can 
take my jokes kindly you will do well, but if not, I will send you some more. 


EP. V 


(Circa a.d. 361.) 

Since you do take my jokes kindly, I send you the rest. My prelude is from Homer. 
“Come now and change thy theme, 

And sing of the inner adornment.” 

—Od. viii. 492. 


Your roofless and doorless hut, your fireless and smokeless hearth, your walls dried by fire, that we may 
not be hit by the drops of the mud, condemned like Tantalus thirsting in the midst of waters, and that 
pitiable feast with nothing to eat, to which we were invited from Cappadocia, not as to a Lotus-eater’s 
poverty, but to a table of Alcinous—we young and miserable survivors of a wreck. For I remember those 
loaves and the broth (so it was called), yes, and I shall remember them too, and my poor teeth that slipped 
on your hunks of bread, and then braced themselves up, and pulled themselves as it were out of mud. You 
yourself will raise these things to a higher strain of tragedy, having learnt to talk big through your own 
sufferings ... for if we had not been quickly delivered by that great supporter of the poor—I mean your 
mother—who appeared opportunely like a harbour to men tossed by a storm, we should long ago have 
been dead, rather pitied than admired for our faith in Pontus. How shall I pass over that garden which 
was no garden and had no vegetables, and the Augean dunghill which we cleared out of the house, and 
with which we filled it up (sc. the garden), when we drew that mountainous wagon, I the vintager, and you 
the valiant, with our necks and hands, which still bear the traces of our labours. “O earth and sun, O air 
and virtue” (for I will indulge a little in tragic tones), not that we might bridge the Hellespont, but that we 
might level a precipice. If you are not put out by the mention of the circumstances, no more am J; but if 
you are, how much more was I by the reality. I pass by the rest, through respect for the others from whom 
I received much enjoyment. 


EP. VI 


(Written about the same time, in a more serious vein.) 


What I wrote before about our stay in Pontus was in joke, not in earnest; what I write now is very much in 
earnest. O that one would place me as in the month of those former days, in which I luxuriated with you in 
hard living; since voluntary pain is more valuable than involuntary delight. O that one would give me back 
those psalmodies and vigils and those sojournings with God in prayer, and that immaterial, so to speak, 
and unbodied life. O for the intimacy and one-souledness of the brethren who were by you divinized and 
exalted: O for the contest and incitement of virtue which we secured by written Rules and Canons; O for 
the loving labour in the Divine Oracles, and the light we found in them by the guidance of the Holy Ghost. 
Or, if I may speak of lesser and slighter matters, O for the daily courses and experiences; O for the 
gatherings of wood, and the cutting of stone; O for the golden plane-tree, more precious than that of 
Xerxes, under which sat, not a King enfeebled by luxury, but a Monk worn out by hard life, which I planted 
and Apollos (I mean your honourable self) watered; but God gave the increase to our honour, that a 
memorial might remain among you of my diligence, as in the Ark we read and believe, did Aaron’s rod 
that budded. To long for all this is very easy, but it is not easy to attain it. But do you come to me, and 
conspire with me in virtue, and co-operate with me, and aid me by your prayers to keep the profit which 
we used to get together, that I may not perish by little and little, like a shadow as the day draws to its 
close. I would rather breathe you than the air, and only live while I am with you, either actually in your 
presence, or virtually by your likeness in your absence. 


EP. VIII 


(Written to S. Basil shortly after his Ordination as Priest, probably toward the end of a.d. 362.) 


I approve the beginning of your letter; but what is there of yours that I do not approve? And you are 
convicted of having written just like me; for I, too, was forced into the rank of the Priesthood, for indeed I 
never was eager for it. We are to one another, if ever any men were, trustworthy witnesses of our love for 
a humble and lowly philosophy. But perhaps it would have been better that this had not happened, or I 
know not what to say, as long as I am in ignorance of the purpose of the Holy Ghost. But since it has come 
about, we must bear it, at least so it seems clear to me; and especially when we take the times into 


consideration, which are bringing in upon us so many heretical tongues, and must not put to shame either 
the hopes of those who have trusted us thus, or our own lives. 


EP. XIX 


(This Epistle should be read in connection with the three addressed to Eusebius of Caesarea, to which it 
refers. For the circumstances see General Prolegomena, S: 1, p. 194.) 


It is a time for prudence and endurance, and that we should not let anyone appear to be of higher courage 
than ourselves, or let all our labours and toils be in an instant brought to nothing. Why do I write this, and 
wherefore? Our Bishop Eusebius, very dear to God (for so we must for the future both think and write of 
him), is very much disposed to agreement and friendship with us; and as fire softens iron, so has time 
softened him; and I think a letter of appeal and invitation will come to you from him, as he intimated to 
me, and as many persons who are well acquainted with his affairs assure me. Let us be beforehand with 
him then, either by going to him, or by writing to him; or rather by first writing and then going; in order 
that we may not by and by be put to shame by being defeated when it was in our power to secure a victory 
by being honourably and philosophically beaten, which so many are asking from us. Be persuaded by me 
then, and come; both on this account and on account of the bad times; for a conspiracy of heretics is 
assailing the Church; some of them are here now, and are troubling us; and others, rumour says, are 
coming; and there is reason to fear lest the Word of Truth should be swept away, unless there be stirred 
up very soon the spirit of a Bezaleel, the wise Master builder of such arguments and dogmas. If you think 
I ought to go too, to stay with you and travel with you, I will not refuse to do even this. 


(We insert here the three letters to Eusebius, which are so closely connected with the above as not to 
seem out of place.) 


EP. XVI. TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF CAESAREA 


Since I am addressing a man who does not love falsehood, and who is the keenest man I know at detecting 
it in another, however it may be twined in skilful and varied labyrinths; and, moreover, on my own part I 
will say it, though against the grain I do not like artifice, either, both from my natural constitution, and 
because God’s Word has formed me so. Therefore I write what presents itself to my mind; and I beg you to 
excuse my plain speaking, or you will wrong the truth by depriving me of my liberty, and forcing me to 
restrain within myself the pain of my grief, like some secret and malignant disease. I rejoice that I have 
your respect (for I am a man, as some one has said before), and that I am summoned to Synods and 
spiritual conferences. But I am troubled at the slight which has been inflicted on my most Reverend 
brother Basil, and is still inflicted on him by Your Reverence; for I chose him as the companion of my life 
and words and highest philosophy, and he is so still; and I never had reason to regret my judgment of him. 
It is more temperate to speak thus of him, that I may not seem to be praising myself in admiring him. You, 
however, I think, by honouring me and dishonouring him, seem to be acting like a man who should with 
one hand stroke a man’s head, and with the other hand strike him on the face; or while tearing up the 
foundations of a house should paint the walls and decorate the exterior. If then you will listen to me, this 
is what you will do, and I claim to be listened to, for this is justice. If you will pay due attention to him, he 
will do the like by you. And I will follow him as a shadow does the body, being of little worth and inclined 
to peace. For I am not so mean as to be willing in other respects to philosophize, and to be of the better 
part, but to overlook a matter which is the end of all our teaching, namely love; especially in regard to a 
Priest, and one of so high a character, and one whom I know of all my acquaintances to be the best both in 
life and doctrine and conduct. For my pain shall not obscure the truth. 


EP. XVII. TO EUSEBIUS, ARCHBISHOP OF CAESAREA 


I did not write in an insolent spirit, as you complain of my letter, but rather in a spiritual and philosophical 
one, and as was fitting, unless this too wrongs “your most eloquent Gregory.” For though you are my 
Superior in rank, yet you will grant me something of liberty and just freedom of speech. Therefore be 
kinder to me. But if you regard my letter as coming from a servant, and from one who has not the right 
even to look you in the face, I will in this instance accept your stripes and not even shed a tear. Will you 
blame me for this also? That would befit anyone rather than your Reverence. For it is the part of a high- 
souled man to accept more readily the freedom of a friend than the flattery of an enemy. 


EP. XVIII. TO EUSEBIUS OF CAESAREA 


I was never meanly disposed towards your Reverence; do not find me guilty. But after allowing myself a 
little liberty and boldness, just to relieve and heal my grief, I at once bowed and submitted, and willingly 
subjected myself to the Canon. What else could I have done, knowing both you and the Law of the Spirit? 
But if I had been ever so mean and ignoble in my sentiments, yet the present time would not allow such 
feelings, nor the wild beasts which are rushing on the Church, nor your own courage and manliness, so 
purely and genuinely fighting for the Church. I will come then, if you wish it, and take part with you in 
prayers and in conflict, and will serve you, and like cheering boys will stir up the noble athlete by my 


exhortations. 


EP. XL. TO THE GREAT BASIL 


(About the middle of the year 370. On the death of Eusebius Basil seems to have formed a desire that his 
friend Gregory should succeed to the vacant Metropolitanate; and so he wrote to him, without mentioning 
the death of the Archbishop, to come to him at Caesarea, representing himself as dangerously ill. Gregory, 
deeply grieved at the news, set off at once, but had not proceeded far on his way when he learned that 
Basil was in his usual health, and that the Bishops of the Province were assembling at Caesarea for the 
Election of a Metropolitan. He saw through the artifice at once; and thinking that Basil had wished to 
secure his presence at the Metropolis in order that his influence might bring about his own (Basil’s) 
Election, he wrote him the following indignant letter. Nevertheless both he and his father felt that no one 
was so well fitted to succeed to the vacant throne; and so Gregory wrote in his father’s name the three 
letters which we have placed next, addressed respectively to the people of Caesarea, to the Bishops 
attending the Synod, and to Eusebius Bishop of Samosata.) 


Do not be surprized if I say something strange, which has not been said before by anyone. I think you 
have the reputation of being a steady safe and strong-minded man, but also of being more simple than 
safe in much that you plan and do. For that which is free from evil is also in proportion slow to suspect 
evil, as is shewn by what has just occurred. You have summoned me to the Metropolis at the moment 
when a council has been called for the election of a Bishop, and your pretext is very seemly and plausible. 
You pretend to be very ill, indeed at your last breath, and to long to see me and to bid me a last farewell; I 
do not know with what object, even what my presence can effect in the matter. I started in great grief at 
what had happened; for what could be of higher value to me than your life, or more distressing than your 
departure? And I shed a fountain of tears; and I wailed aloud; and I felt myself now for the first time 
unphilosophically disposed. What did I leave unperformed of all that befits a funeral? But as soon as I 
found that the Bishops were assembling at the City, at once I stopped short in my course; and I wondered 
first that you had not perceived what was proper, or guarded against people’s tongues, which are so given 
to slander the guileless; and secondly that you did not think the same course to be fitting for me as for 
yourself, though our life and our rule and everything is common to us both, who have been so closely 
associated by God from the first. Thirdly, for I must say this also, I wondered whether you remembered 
that such nominations are worthy of the more religious, not of the more powerful, nor of those most in 
favour with the multitude. For these reasons then I backed water, and held back. Now, if you think as I do, 
come to this determination, to avoid these public turmoils and evil suspicions. I shall see your Reverence 
when the matters are settled and time allows, and I shall have more and graver reproaches to address to 
you. 


EP. XLI. TO THE PEOPLE OF CAESAREA, IN HIS FATHER’S NAME 


I am a little shepherd, and preside over a tiny flock, and Iam among the least of the servants of the Spirit. 
But Grace is not narrow, or circumscribed by place. Wherefore let freedom of speech be given even to the 
small,—especially when the subject matter is of such great importance, and one in which all are interested 
—even to deliberate with men of hoary hairs, who speak with perhaps greater wisdom than the ordinary 
run of men. You are deliberating on no ordinary or unimportant matter, but on one by which the common 
interest must necessarily be promoted or injured according to the decision at which you arrive. For our 
subject matter is the Church, for which Christ died, and the guide who is to present it and lead it to God. 
For the light of the body is the eye, as we have heard; not only the bodily eye which sees and is seen, but 
that which contemplates and is contemplated spiritually. But the light of the Church is the Bishop, as is 
evident to you even without our writing it. As then the straightness or crookedness of the course of the 
body depends upon the clearness or dulness of the eye, so must the Church necessarily share the peril or 
safety incurred by the conduct of its Chief. You must then take thought for the whole Church as the Body 
of Christ, but more especially for your own, which was from the beginning and is now the Mother of 
almost all the Churches, to which all the Commonwealth looks, like a circle described round a centre, not 
only because of its orthodoxy proclaimed of old to all, but also because of the grace of unanimity so 
evidently bestowed upon it by God. You then have summoned us also to your discussion of this matter, and 
so are acting rightly and canonically. But we are oppressed by age and infirmity, and if we by the strength 
given us by the Holy Ghost could be present (nothing is incredible to them that believe), this would be 
best for the common welfare and most pleasant to ourselves, that we might confer something on you, and 
ourselves have a part of the blessing; but if I should be kept away through weakness, I will give at any 
rate whatever can be given by one who is absent. 


I believe that there are others among you worthy of the Primacy, both because of the greatness of your 
city, and because it has been governed in times past so excellently and by such great men; but there is one 
man among you to whom I cannot prefer any, our son well beloved of God, Basil the Priest (I speak before 
God as my witness); a man of pure life and word, and alone, or almost alone, of all qualified in both 
respects to stand against the present times, and the prevailing wordiness of the heretics. I write this to 
men of the priestly and monastic Orders, and also to the dignitaries and councillors, and to the whole 
people. If you should approve it, and my vote should prevail, being so just and right, and given with God’s 


aid, I am and will be with you in spirit; or rather I have already set my hand to the work and am bold in 
the Spirit. But if you should not agree with me, but determine something else, and if the matter is to be 
settled by cliques and relationships, and if the hand of the mob is again to disturb the sincerity of your 
vote, do what pleases you—I shall stay at home. 


EP. XLII. TO THE BISHOPS 


(The comprovincial Bishops had notified the elder Gregory of their Synod, but without mentioning its date 
or purpose or inviting him to take part in it—probably because they knew how strongly he would support 
the election of Basil, to which they were unfavourable. S. Gregory therefore wrote the following letter in 
his father’s name.) 


How sweet and kind you are, and how full of love. You have invited me to the Metropolis, because, as I 
imagine, you are going to take some counsel about a Bishop. So much I learn from you, though you have 
not told me either that I am to be present, or why, or when, but have merely announced to me suddenly 
that you were setting out, as though resolved not to respect me, and as not desirous that I should share 
your counsels, but rather putting a hindrance in the way of my coming, that you may not meet me even 
against my will. This is your way of action, and I will put up with the insult, but I will set before you my 
view and how I feel. Various people will put forward various candidates, each according to his own 
inclinations and interests, as is usually the case at such times. But I cannot prefer anyone, for my 
conscience would not allow it, to my dear son and fellow priest Basil. For whom of all my acquaintance do 
I find more approved in his life, or more powerful in his word, or more furnished altogether with the 
beauty of virtue? But if you allege weak health against him, I reply that we are choosing not an athlete but 
a teacher. And at the same time is seen in this case the power of Him that strengthens and supports the 
weak, if such they be. If you accept this vote I will come and take part, either in spirit or in body. But if 
you are marching to a foregone conclusion, and faction is to overrule justice, I shall rejoice to have been 
overlooked. The work must be yours; but pray for me. 


EP. XLII. TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


(There still seemed a probability that intrigues and party spirit would carry the day, and so the two 
Gregories determined to call in the aid of Eusebius of Samosata, though he did not belong to the Province. 
He had been a conspicuous champion of orthodoxy against the Arian Emperor Valens, and the Gregories 
hoped much from his presence at the Synod. He responded to their appeal, and undertook the three 
hundred miles of very difficult travelling to throw in his influence with the cause which they had at heart. 
He saw, however, that it was necessary that the aged Bishop of Nazianzus, notwithstanding his years and 
infirmities, should make the effort, and he persuaded him to go. The result was all that could be desired; 
for Basil was elected by a unanimous vote. The letter, which S. Gregory wrote in his own name to thank 
him, will be found later on.) 


O that I had the wings of a dove, or that my old age could be renewed, that I might be able to go to your 
charity, and to satisfy the longings that I have to see you, and to tell you the troubles of my soul, and in 
you to find some comfort for my afflictions. For since the death of the blessed Bishop Eusebius I am not a 
little afraid lest they who on a former occasion set traps for our Metropolis, and wanted to fill it with 
heretical tares, should now seize the opportunity, and uproot by their evil teaching the piety which has 
with so much labour been sown in the hearts of men, and should tear asunder its unity, as they have done 
in many Churches. As soon as I received letters from the Clergy asking me not to forget them in their 
present circumstances, I looked round about me, and remembered your love and your right faith and the 
zeal with which you are ever possessed for the Churches of God; and therefore I sent my beloved 
Eustathius, my Deacon and helper, to warn your Reverence, and to entreat you, in addition to all your toils 
for the Churches, to meet me, and both to refresh my old age by your coming, and to establish in the 
Orthodox Church that piety which is so famous, by giving her with us (if we may be deemed worthy to 
have a share with you in the good work) a Shepherd according to the will of the Lord, who shall be able to 
rule His people. For we have a man before our eyes, and you are not unacquainted with him; and if we are 
permitted to obtain him I know that we shall acquire great boldness towards God, and shall confer a very 
great benefit upon the people who have called upon our aid. I beg you again and again to put away all 
delay, and to come to us before the bad weather of the winter sets in. 


EP. XLV. TO BASIL 


(After the Consecration every one thought that Gregory would at once join his friend; and Basil himself 
much wished for his assistance. But Gregory thought it better to restrain his desire to see his friend until 
jealousies had time to calm down. So he wrote the following letter to explain the reasons for his staying 
away at this juncture.) 


When I learnt that you had been placed on the lofty throne, and that the Spirit had prevailed to publish 
the candle upon the candlestick, which even before shone with no dim light, I was glad, I confess. Why 
should I not be, seeing as I did that the commonwealth of the Church was in sorry plight, and needed such 


if it were not a veritable body, but only a fantastic one, it could not for certain have received 
contamination, as being an unsubstantial thing. He therefore, who, by reason of this vacuity of his 
substance, was incapable of contamination, how could he possibly have desired this touch? As an 
adversary of the law, his conduct was deceitful, for he was not susceptible of a real pollution. 


CHAPTER XXI 


CHRIST’S CONNECTION WITH THE CREATOR SHOWN FROM SEVERAL INCIDENTS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
COMPARED WITH ST. LUKE’S NARRATIVE OF THE MISSION OF THE DISCIPLES. THE FEEDING OF THE 
MULTITUDE. THE CONFESSION OF ST. PETER. BEING ASHAMED OF CHRIST. THIS SHAME IS ONLY POSSIBLE OF 
THE TRUE CHRIST. MARCIONITE PRETENSIONS ABSURD 


He sends forth His disciples to preach the kingdom of God. Does He here say of what God? He forbids 
their taking anything for their journey, by way of either food or raiment. Who would have given such a 
commandment as this, but He who feeds the ravens and clothes the flowers of the field? Who anciently 
enjoined for the treading ox an unmuzzled mouth, that he might be at liberty to gather his fodder from his 
labour, on the principle that the worker is worthy of his hire? Marcion may expunge such precepts, but no 
matter, provided the sense of them survives. But when He charges them to shake off the dust of their feet 
against such as should refuse to receive them, He also bids that this be done as a witness. Now no one 
bears witness except in a case which is decided by judicial process; and whoever orders inhuman conduct 
to be submitted to the trial by testimony, does really threaten as a judge. Again, that it was no new god 
which recommended by Christ, was clearly attested by the opinion of all men, because some maintained 
to Herod that Jesus was the Christ; others, that He was John; some, that He was Elias; and others, that He 
was one of the old prophets. Now, whosoever of all these He might have been, He certainly was not raised 
up for the purpose of announcing another god after His resurrection. He feeds the multitude in the desert 
place; this, you must know was after the manner of the Old Testament. Or else, if there was not the same 
grandeur, it follows that He is now inferior to the Creator. For He, not for one day, but during forty years, 
not on the inferior aliment of bread and fish, but with the manna of heaven, supported the lives of not five 
thousand, but of six hundred thousand human beings. However, such was the greatness of His miracle, 
that He willed the slender supply of food, not only to be enough, but even to prove superabundant; and 
herein He followed the ancient precedent. For in like manner, during the famine in Elijah’s time, the 
scanty and final meal of the widow of Sarepta was multiplied by the blessing of the prophet throughout 
the period of the famine. You have the third book of the Kings. If you also turn to the fourth book, you will 
discover all this conduct of Christ pursued by that man of God, who ordered ten barley loaves which had 
been given him to be distributed among the people; and when his servitor, after contrasting the large 
number of the persons with the small supply of the food, answered, “What, shall I set this before a 
hundred men?” he said again, “Give them, and they shall eat: for thus saith the Lord, They shall eat, and 
shall leave thereof, according to the word of the Lord.” O Christ, even in Thy novelties Thou art old! 
Accordingly, when Peter, who had been an eye-witness of the miracle, and had compared it with the 
ancient precedents, and had discovered in them prophetic intimations of what should one day come to 
pass, answered (as the mouthpiece of them all) the Lord’s inquiry, “Whom say ye that I am?” in the words, 
“Thou art the Christ,” he could not but have perceived that He was that Christ, beside whom he knew of 
none else in the Scriptures, and whom he was now surveying in His wonderful deeds. This conclusion He 
even Himself confirms by thus far bearing with it, nay, even enjoining silence respecting it. For if Peter 
was unable to acknowledge Him to be any other than the Creator’s Christ, while He commanded them “to 
tell no man that saying,” surely He was unwilling to have the conclusion promulged which Peter had 
drawn. No doubt of that, you say; but as Peter’s conclusion was a wrong one, therefore He was unwilling 
to have a lie disseminated. It was, however, a different reason which He assigned for the silence, even 
because “the Son of man must suffer many things, and be rejected of the elders, and scribes, and priests, 
and be slain, and be raised again the third day.” Now, inasmuch as these sufferings were actually foretold 
for the Creator’s Christ (as we shall fully show in the proper place ), so by this application of them to His 
own case does He prove that it is He Himself of whom they were predicted. At all events, even if they had 
not been predicted, the reason which He alleged for imposing silence (on the disciples) was such as made 
it clear enough that Peter had made no mistake, that reason being the necessity of His undergoing these 
sufferings. “Whosoever,” says He, “will save his life, shall lose it; and whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake, the same shall save it.” Surely it is the Son of man who uttered this sentence. Look carefully, then, 
along with the king of Babylon, into his burning fiery furnace, and there you will discover one “like the 
Son of man” (for He was not yet really Son of man, because not yet born of man), even as early as then 
appointing issues such as these. He saved the lives of the three brethren, who had agreed to lose them for 
God’s sake; but He destroyed those of the Chaldaeans, when they had preferred to save them by the 
means of their idolatry. Where is that novelty, which you pretend in a doctrine which possesses these 
ancient proofs? But all the predictions have been fulfilled concerning martyrdoms which were to happen, 
and were to receive the recompenses of their reward from God. “See,” says Isaiah, “how the righteous 
perisheth, and no man layeth it to heart; and just men are taken away, and no man considereth.” When 
does this more frequently happen than in the persecution of His saints? This, indeed, is no ordinary 
matter, no common casualty of the law of nature; but it is that illustrious devotion, that fighting for the 
faith, wherein whosoever loses his life for God saves it, so that you may here again recognize the Judge 
who recompenses the evil gain of life with its destruction, and the good loss thereof with its salvation. It 
is, however, a jealous God whom He here presents to me; one who returns evil for evil. “For whosoever,” 


a guiding hand? Yet I did not run to you off hand, nor shall I run to you, not even if you ask me yourself. 
First, in order that I may be careful of your dignity, and that you may not seem to be collecting partisans 
under the influence of bad taste and hot temper, as your calumniators would say; and secondly that I may 
make for myself a reputation for stability, and above illwill. When then will you come, perhaps you will 
ask, and how long will you put it off? As long as God shall bid me, and until the shadow of the present 
enmity and slander shall have passed away. For the lepers, I well know, will not hold out very long to keep 
our David out of Jerusalem. 


EP. XLVI. TO BASIL 


(The new Archbishop seems not to have been satisfied with the reasons given in Gregory’s last letter; so 
the latter writes again.) 


How can any affairs of yours be mere grape-gleanings to me, O dear and sacred friend? 


“What a word has escaped the fence of your teeth,” or how could you dare to say such a thing, if I too may 
be somewhat daring? How could your mind set it going, or your ink write it, or your paper receive it, O 
lectures and Athens and virtues and literary labours! You almost make me write a tragedy by what you 
have written. Do you not know me or yourself, you eye of the world, and great voice and trumpet and 
palace of learning? Your affairs trifles to Gregory? What then on earth could any one admire, if Gregory 
admire not you? There is one spring among the seasons, one sun among the stars, and one heaven that 
embraces all things; and so your voice is unique among all things, if Iam capable of judging such things, 
and not deceived by my affection—and this I do not think to be the case. But if it is because I do not value 
you according to your worth that you blame me, you must also blame all mankind; for no one else has or 
will sufficiently admire you, unless it be yourself, and your own eloquence, at least if it were possible to 
praise oneself, and if such were the custom of our speech. But if you are accusing me of despising you, 
why not rather of being mad? Or are you vexed because I am acting like a philosopher? Give me leave to 
say that this and this alone is higher than even your conversation. 


EP. XLVII. TO BASIL 


(The division of the civil Province of Cappadocia into two Provinces in the year 372 was followed by 
ecclesiastical troubles. Anthimus, the Bishop of Tyana, the civil metropolis of the new division of 
Cappadocia Secunda, maintained that the Ecclesiastical divisions must necessarily follow the civil, and by 
consequence claimed for himself that the purely civil action of the State had ipso facto elevated him to the 
dignity of Metropolitan of the new Province; and this pretension was supported by the Bishops of that 
district, who were as a rule not well disposed towards the great Archbishop. The next three letters are 
connected with this dispute.) 


I hear that you are being troubled by this fresh innovation, and are being worried by some sophistical and 
not unusual officiousness on the part of those in power; and it is not to be wondered at. For I was not 
ignorant of their envy, or of the fact that many of those around you are making use of you to further their 
own interests, and are kindling the spark of meanness. I have no fear of seeing you unphilosophically 
affected by your troubles, or in any way unworthy of yourself and me. Nay, I think that it is now above all 
that my Basil will be known, and that the philosophy which all your life you have been collecting will shew 
itself, and will overcome the abuse as with a high wave; and that you will remain unshaken while others 
are being troubled. If you think it well, I will come myself and perhaps shall be able to give you some 
assistance by my counsel (if the sea needs water, you do counsel!); but in any case I shall derive benefit, 
and shall learn philosophy by bearing my part of the abuse. 


EP. XLVII. TO BASIL 


(Shortly after the events described above, Basil determined to strengthen his own hands by creating a 
number of new Bishoprics in the disputed Province, to one of which, Sasima, he consecrated Gregory, very 
much against the will of the latter, who felt that he had been hardly used, and did not attempt to disguise 
his reluctance. See Gen. Prolegg. p. 195.) 


Do leave off speaking of me as an ill-educated and uncouth and unfriendly man, not even worthy to live, 
because I have ventured to be conscious of the way in which I have been treated. You yourself would 
admit that I have not done wrong in any other respect, and my own conscience does not reproach me with 
having been unkind to you in either great or small matters; and I hope it never may. I only know that I saw 
that I had been deceived—too late indeed, but I saw it—and I throw the blame on your throne, as having 
on a sudden lifted you above yourself; and I am weary of being blamed for faults of yours, and of having to 
make excuses for them to people who know both our former and our present relations. For of all that I 
have to endure this is the most ridiculous or most pitiable thing, that the same person should have both to 
suffer the wrong and to bear the blame, and this is my present case. Different people blame me for 
different things according to the tastes of each, or each man’s disposition, or the measure of their ill 
feeling on my account; but the kindest reproach me with contempt and disdain, and they throw me on one 


side after making use of me, like the most valueless vessels, or those frames upon which arches are built, 
which after the building is complete are taken down and cast aside. We will let them be and say what they 
please; no one shall curb their freedom of speech. And do you, as my reward, pay off those blessed and 
empty hopes, which you devised against the evil speakers, who accused you of insulting me on pretence of 
honouring me, as though I were lightminded and easily taken in by such treatment. Now I will plainly 
speak out the state of my mind, and you must not be angry with me. For I will tell you just what I said at 
the moment of the suffering, not in a fit of anger or so much in the sense of astonishment at what had 
happened as to lose my reason or not to know what I said. I will not take up arms, nor will I learn tactics 
which I did not learn in former times, when the occasion seemed more suitable, as every one was arming 
and in frenzy (you know the illness of the weak), nor will I face the martial Anthimus, though he be an 
untimely warrior, being myself unarmed and unwarlike, and thus the more exposed to wounds. Fight with 
him yourself if you wish (for necessity often makes warriors even of the weak), or look out for some one to 
fight when he seizes your mules, keeping guard over a defile, and like Amalek of old, barring the way 
against Israel. Give me before all things quiet. Why should I fight for sucking pigs and fowls, and those 
not my own, as though for souls and canons? Why should I deprive the Metropolis of the celebrated 
Sasima, or lay bare and unveil the secret of your mind, when I ought to join in concealing it? Do you then 
play the man and be strong and draw all parties to your own conclusion, as the rivers do the winter 
torrents, without regard for friendship or intimacy in good, or for the reputation which such a course will 
bring you. Give yourself up to the Spirit alone. I shall gain this only from your friendship, that I shall learn 
not to trust in friends, or to esteem anything more valuable than God. 


EP. XLIX. TO BASIL 


(The Praises of Quiet.) 


You accuse me of laziness and idleness, because I did not accept your Sasima, and because I have not 
bestirred myself like a Bishop, and do not arm you against each other like a bone thrown into the midst of 
dogs. My greatest business always is to keep free from business. And to give you an idea of one of my 
good points, so much do I value freedom from business, that I think I might even be a standard to all men 
of this kind of magnanimity, and if only all men would imitate me the Churches would have no troubles; 
nor would the faith, which every one uses as a weapon in his private quarrels, be pulled in pieces. 


EP. L. TO BASIL 


(At the request of Anthimus it would appear that S. Gregory wrote to S. Basil a letter, not now extant, 
proposing a conference between the rival Metropolitans. Basil took umbrage at the well-meant proposal, 
and wrote a stiff letter to S. Gregory, to which the following is the reply.) 


How hotly and like a colt you skip in your letters. Nor do I wonder that when you have just become the 
property of glory you should wish to shew me what you find glory to be, so that you may make yourself 
more majestic, like those painters who picture the seasons. But, to explain the whole matter about the 
Bishops, and the letter by which you were annoyed; what was my starting point, and how far I went, and 
where I stopped, appears to me to be too long a matter for a letter, and to be a subject not so much for an 
apology as for a history. To explain it to you concisely:—the most noble Anthimus came to us with certain 
Bishops, whether to visit my Father (this at least was the pretext), or to act as he did act. He sounded me 
in many ways and on many subjects; dioceses, the marshes of Sasima, my ordination, . . . flattering, 
questioning, threatening, pleading, blaming, praising, drawing circles round himself, as though I ought 
only to look at him and his new Metropolis, as being the greater. Why, I said, do you draw your line to 
include our city, for we too deem our Church to be really a Mother of Churches, and that too from ancient 
times? In the end he went away without having gained his object, much out of breath, and reproaching me 
with Basilism, as if it were a kind of Philipism. Do you think I did you wrong in this? And now look at the 
letter from me, who, you say, insulted you. They fashioned a Synodal summons to me; and when I declined 
it and said that the thing was an insult, they then asked as an alternative that through me you should be 
invited to deliberate upon these matters. This I promised, in order to prevent their first plan being carried 
out; placing the whole matter in your hands, if you choose to call them together, and where and when. 
And if I have not injured you in this, tell me where there is room for injury. If you have to learn this from 
me, I will read you the letter which Anthimus sent me, after invading the marshes, notwithstanding my 
prohibitions and threats, insulting and reviling me, and as it were singing a song of triumph over my 
defeat. And what reason is there that I should offend him for your sake and at the same time displease 
you, as though I were currying favour with him? You ought to have learnt this first, my dear friend; and 
even if it had been so, you should not have insulted me,—if only because I am a Priest. But if you are very 
much disposed to ostentation and quarrelsomeness, and speak as my Superior—as the Metropolitan to an 
insignificant Suffragan, or even as to a Bishop without a See—I too have a little pride to set against yours. 
That is very easy to anybody, and is perhaps the most suitable course. 


EP. LVIT. TO BASIL 


(An attack had been made in Gregory’s presence on the orthodoxy of Basil in respect of the Deity of God 


the Holy Ghost; and in this letter he gives his friend an account of the way in which he had defended him. 
Unfortunately Basil was not pleased with the letter, taking it as intended to convey reproach under the 
guise of friendly sympathy.) 


From the first I have taken you, and I take you still, for my guide of life and my teacher of the faith, and 
for every thing honourable that can be said; and if any one else praises your merits, he is altogether with 
me, or even behind me, so far am I surpassed by your piety, and so thoroughly am I yours. And no wonder; 
for the longer the intimacy the greater the experience; and where the experience is more abundant the 
testimony is more perfect. And if I get any profit in life it is from your friendship and company. This is my 
disposition in regard to these matters, and I hope always will be. What I now write I write unwillingly, but 
still I write it. Do not be angry with me, or I shall be very angry myself, if you do not give me credit for 
both saying and writing it out of goodwill to you. 


Many people have condemned us as not firm in our faith; those, I mean, who think and think rightly that 
we thoroughly agree. Some openly charge us with heresy, others with cowardice; with heresy, those who 
believe that our language is not sound; with cowardice, they who blame our reserve. I need not report 
what other people say; I will tell you what has recently happened. 


There was a party here at which a great many distinguished friends of ours were present, and amongst 
them was a man who wore the name and dress which betoken piety (i.e. a Monk). They had not yet begun 
to drink, but were talking about us, as often happens at such parties, and made us rather than anything 
else the subject of their conversation. They admired everything connected with you, and they brought me 
in as professing the same philosophy; and they spoke of our friendship, and of Athens, and of our 
conformity of views and feelings on all points. Our Philosopher was annoyed by this. “What is this, 
gentlemen?” he said, with a very mighty shout, “what liars and flatterers you are. You may praise these 
men for other reasons if you like, and I will not contradict you; but I cannot concede to you the most 
important point, their orthodoxy. Basil and Gregory are falsely praised; the former, because his words are 
a betrayal of the faith, the latter, because his toleration aids the treason.” 


What is this, said I, O vain man and new Dathan and Abiram in folly? Where do you come from to lay down 
the law for us? How do you set yourself up as a judge of such great matters? “I have just come,” he 
replied, “from the festival of the Martyr Eupsychius , (and so it really was), and there I heard the great 
Basil speak most beautifully and perfectly upon the Godhead of the Father and the Son, as hardly anyone 
else could speak; but he slurred over the Spirit.” And he added a sort of illustration from rivers, which 
pass by rocks and hollow out sand. “As for you my good sir,” he said, looking at me, “you do now express 
yourself openly on the Godhead of the Spirit,” and he referred to some remarks of mine in speaking of 
God at a largely attended Synod, as having added in respect of the Spirit that expression which has made 
a noise, (how long shall we hide the candle under the bushel?) “but the other man hints obscurely, and as 
it were, merely suggests the doctrine, but does not openly speak out the truth; flooding people’s ears with 
more policy than piety, and hiding his duplicity by the power of his eloquence.” 


“Tt is,” I said, “because I (living as I do in a corner, and unknown to most men who do not know what I say, 
and hardly that I speak at all) can philosophize without danger; but his word is of greater weight, because 
he is better known, both on his own account and on that of his Church. And everything that he says is 
public, and the war around him is great, as the heretics try to snatch every naked word from Basil’s lips, 
to get him expelled from the Church; because he is almost the only spark of truth left and the vital force, 
all else around having been destroyed; so that evil may be rooted in the city, and may spread over the 
whole world as from a centre in that Church. Surely then it is better to use some reserve in the truth, and 
ourselves to give way a little to circumstances as to a cloud, rather than by the openness of the 
proclamation to risk its destruction. For no harm will come to us if we recognize the Spirit as God from 
other phrases which lead to this conclusion (for the truth consists not so much in sound as in sense), but a 
very great injury would be done to the Church if the truth were driven away in the person of one man.” 
The company present would not receive my economy, as out of date and mocking them; but they shouted 
me down as practising it rather from cowardice than for reason. It would be much better, they said, to 
protect our own people by the truth, than by your so-called Economy to weaken them while failing to win 
over the others. It would be a long business and perhaps unnecessary to tell you all the details of what I 
said, and of what I heard, and how vexed I was with the opponents, perhaps immoderately and contrary to 
my own usual temper. But, in fine, I sent them away in the same fashion. But do you O divine and sacred 
head, instruct me how far I ought to go in setting forth the Deity of the Spirit; and what words I ought to 
use, and how far to use reserve; that I may be furnished against opponents. For if I, who more than any 
one else know both you and your opinions, and have often both given and received assurance on this 
point, still need to be taught the truth of this matter, I shall be of all men the most ignorant and miserable. 


EP. LIX. TO BASIL 


(The reply to Basil’s somewhat angry answer to the last.) 


This was a case which any wiser man would have foreseen; but I who am very simple and foolish did not 
fear it in writing to you. My letter grieved you; but in my opinion neither rightly nor justly, but quite 


unreasonably. And whilst you did not acknowledge that you were hurt, neither did you conceal it, or if you 
did it was with great skill, as with a mask, hiding your vexation under an appearance of respect. But as to 
myself if I acted in this deceitfully or maliciously, I shall be punished not more by your vexation than by 
the truth itself; but if in simplicity and with my accustomed goodwill, I will lay the blame on my own sins 
rather than on your temper. But it would have been better to have set this matter straight, rather than to 
be angry with those who offer you counsel. But you must see to your own affairs, inasmuch as you are 
quite capable of giving the same advice to others. You may look upon me as very ready, if God will, both to 
come to you, and to join you in the conflict, and to contribute all that I can. For who would flinch, who 
would not rather take courage in speaking and contending for the truth under you and by your side? 


EP. LX. TO BASIL 


(Gregory was not able, owing to the serious illness of his Mother, to carry out the promise at the end of 
Ep. LIX.; so he writes to explain and excuse himself.) 


The Carrying Out of your bidding depends partly on me; but partly, and I venture to think principally, on 
your Reverence. What depends on me is the good will and eagerness, for I never yet avoided meeting you, 
but have always sought opportunities, and at the present moment am even more desirous of doing so. 
What depends on your Holiness is that my affairs be set straight. For I am sitting by my lady Mother, who 
has for a long time been suffering from illness. And if I could leave her out of danger you might be well 
assured that I would not deprive myself of the pleasure of going to you. So give me the help of your 
prayers for her restoration to health, and for my journey to you. 


Division III 


Miscellaneous Letters 


S:1. LETTERS TO HIS BROTHER CAESARIUS 


EP. VII 


(On the death of the Emperor Constantius the undisputed succession devolved on his cousin Julian the 
Apostate, who at once began to employ all the power of the Empire to discourage, while not absolutely 
persecuting, Christianity, and to restore the supremacy of the ancient Paganism. One of his first acts was 
to dismiss all the men who had held high dignities under his predecessor. S. Caesarius, Gregory’s brother, 
was however to be excepted; Julian, who had perhaps known and esteemed him at Athens, did all that he 
could to keep him at Court, and to attach him to himself. This caused much anxiety to Gregory and other 
friends of Caesarius, who foresaw that Julian would do his utmost to shake the young man’s faith, and 
could not feel sure that he would have courage to resist such assaults. In his trouble Gregory wrote him 
the following letter. Shortly afterwards the expected attempt was made. S. Caesarius bravely held his 
ground against the Emperor, and after declaring his unalterable determination to hold firm to his faith, 
resigned his office at Court and withdrew to Nazianzus.) 


I have had enough to blush for in you; that I was grieved, it is hardly necessary to say to him who of all 
men knows me best. But, not to speak of my own feelings, or of the distress with which the rumour about 
you filled me (and let me say also the fear), I should have liked you, had it been possible, to have heard 
what was said by others, both relations and outsiders, who are any way acquainted with us (Christians I 
mean, of course,) about you and me; and not only some of them, but everyone in turn alike; for men are 
always more ready to philosophize about strangers than about their own relations. Such speeches as the 
following have become a sort of exercise among them: Now a Bishop’s son takes service in the army; now 
he covets exterior power and fame; now he is a slave of money, when the fire is being rekindled for all, 
and men are running the race for life; and he does not deem the one only glory and safety and wealth to 
be to stand nobly against the times, and to place himself as far as possible out of reach of every 
abomination and defilement. How then can the Bishop exhort others not to be carried along with the 
times, or to be mixed up with idols? How can he rebuke those who do wrong in other ways, seeing his own 
home takes away his right to speak freely? We have every day to hear this, and even more severe things, 
some of the speakers perhaps saying them from a motive of friendship, and others with unfriendly 
feelings. How do you think we feel, and what is the state of mind with which we, men professing to serve 
God, and to deem the only good to be to look forward to the hopes of the future, hear such things as 
these? Our venerable Father is very much distressed by all that he hears, which even disgusts him with 
life. I console and comfort him as best I can, by making myself surety for your mind, and assuring him that 
you will not continue thus to grieve us. But if our dear Mother were to hear about you (so far we have 
kept her in the dark by various devices), I think she would be altogether inconsolable; being, as a woman, 
of a weak mind, and besides unable, through her great piety, to control her feelings on such matters. If 
then you care at all for yourself and us, try some better and safer course. Our means are certainly enough 
for an independent life, at least for a man of moderate desires, who is not insatiable in his lust for more. 
Moreover, I do not see what occasion for your settling down we are to wait for, if we let this one pass. But 
if you cling to the same opinion, and every thing seems to you of small account in comparison with your 
own desires, I do not wish to say anything else that may vex you, but this I foretell and protest, that one of 
two things must happen; either you, remaining a genuine Christian, will be ranked among the lowest, and 
will be in a position unworthy of yourself and your hopes; or in grasping at honours you will injure 
yourself in what is more important, and will have a share in the smoke, if not actually in the fire. 


EP. XIV. AND XXIII 


(Under the Emperor Valens Caesarius returned to public life and was made Quaestor of Bithynia. While he 
was in this office the following letters were written to him by his brother on behalf of two cousins, 
Eulalius, who afterwards succeeded Gregory in the Bishopric of Nazianzus, and with whom Gregory was 
on terms of intimate friendship, and Amphilochius, who, through the roguery of a partner, had got into 
some trouble at Constantinople about money matters, and for whom he asks aid and advice. Some 
however think that this letter is not addressed to his brother (who may have been at Constantinople at the 
time), but to some other officer of high rank at the Imperial Court. Amphilochius soon after retired from 
the world, and by a.d. 347 was already bishop of the important See of Iconium. Gregory’s letters to him 
are given later in this division.) 


Do a kindness to yourself and to me, of a kind that you will not often have an opportunity of doing, 
because opportunities for such kindnesses do not often occur. Undertake a most righteous protection of 
my dear cousins, who are worried more than enough about a property which they bought as suitable for 
retirement, and capable of providing them with some means of living; but after having completed the 
purchase they have fallen into many troubles, partly through finding the vendors dishonest, and partly 
through being plundered and robbed by their neighbours, so that it would be a gain to them to get rid of 
their acquisition for the price they gave for it, plus the not small sum they have spent on it besides. If, 
then, you would like to transfer the business to yourself, after examining the contract to see how it may be 
best and most securely done, this course would be most acceptable both to them and me; but if you would 
rather not, the next best course would be to oppose yourself to the officiousness and dishonesty of the 
man, that he may not succeed in gaining one advantage over their want of business habits, either by 
wronging them if they retain their property, or by inflicting loss upon them if they part with it. Iam really 
ashamed to write to you on such a subject. All the same, since we owe it to them, on account both of their 
relationship and of their profession (for of whom would one rather take care than of such, or what would 
one be more ashamed of than of being unwilling to confer such a benefit?) do you either for your own 
sake, or for mine, or for the sake of the men themselves, or for all these sakes put together, by all means 
do them this kindness. 


EP. XXIII 


Do not be surprized if I ask of you a great favour; for it is from a great man that I am asking it, and the 
request must be measured by him of whom it is made; for it is equally absurd to ask great things from a 
small man, and small things from a great man, the one being unseasonable, and the other mean. I 
therefore present to you with my own hand my most precious son Amphilochius, a man so famous (even 
beyond his years) for his gentlemanly bearing, that I myself, though an old man, and a Priest, and your 
friend, would be quite content to be as much esteemed. What wonder is it if he was cheated by a man’s 
pretended friendship, and did not suspect the swindle? For not being himself a rogue, he did not suspect 
roguery, but thought that correction of language rather than of character was what was wanted, and 
therefore entered into partnership with him in business. What blame can attach to him for this with 
honest men? Do not then allow wickedness to get the better of virtue; and do not dishonour my grey hairs, 
but do honour to my testimony, and add your kindness to my benedictions, which are perhaps of some 
account with God before Whom we stand. 


EP. XX 


(In a.d. 368 the City of Nicaea in Bithynia was almost entirely destroyed by a terrible earthquake. 
Caesarius lost his house, and his personal escape was almost miraculous. Gregory writes (as also did 
Basil) to congratulate him on his escape, and profits by the occasion to urge upon him retirement from his 
secular avocations. Caesarius soon resolved to follow this advice, and was taking steps to carry this 
resolution into effect, when he died suddenly, early in a.d. 369, aged only 40. He left the whole of his large 
property to the poor, but it fell for a time into the hands of designing persons, and Gregory, who was his 
brother’s executor, had much difficulty in recovering it for the purpose for which it had been intended. 
(See the letter to Sophronius, Prefect of Constantinople on this subject.) He was buried at Nazianzus in 
the Church of the Martyrs, in a vault which his parents had prepared for themselves. Gregory preached 
the funeral sermon, which is given in the former part of this volume. These four are the only letters known 
to have passed between the brothers.) 


Even frights are not without use to the wise; or, as I should say, they are very valuable and salutary. For, 
although we pray that they may not happen, yet when they do they instruct us. For the afflicted soul, as 
Peter somewhere admirably says, is near to God; and every man who escapes a danger is brought into 
nearer relation to Him Who preserved him. Let us not then be vexed that we had a share in the calamity, 
but let us give thanks that we were delivered. And let us not shew ourselves one thing to God in the time 
of peril, and another when the danger is over, but let us resolve, whether at home or abroad, whether in 
private life or in public office (for I must say this and may not omit it), to follow Him Who has preserved 
us, and to attach ourselves to His side, thinking little of the little concerns of earth; and let us furnish a 
tale to those who come after us, great for our glory and the benefit of our soul, and at the same time a 
very useful lesson to all, that danger is better than security, and that misfortune is preferable to success, 
at least if before our fears we belonged to the world, but after them we belong to God. Perhaps I seem to 
you somewhat of a bore, by writing to you so often on the same subject, and you will think my letter a 
piece not of exhortation but of ostentation, so enough of this. You will know that I desire and wish 
especially that I might be with you and share your joy at your preservation, and to talk over these matters 
later on. But since that cannot be, I hope to receive you here as soon as may be, and to celebrate our 
thanksgiving together. 


S:2. TO S. GREGORY OF NYSSA 


(Gregory, Bishop of Nyssa, was a younger brother of Basil the Great. Ordained a Reader at an early age he 
grew tired of his vocation, and became a professor of Rhetoric. This gave scandal in the Church and 


occasioned much grief to his friends. Gregory of Nazianzus, wrote him the following letter of 
remonstrance, which was not without effect, for shortly afterwards he gave up his secular avocation, and 
retired to the Monastery which his brother Basil had founded in Pontus. Here he spent several years in 
the study of Holy Scripture and the best Commentators.) 


EP. I 


There is one good point in my character, and I will boast myself of one point out of many. I am equally 
vexed with myself and my friends over a bad plan. Since, then, all are friends and kinsfolk who live 
according to God, and walk by the same Gospel, why should you not hear from me in plain words what all 
men are saying in whispers? They do not approve your inglorious glory (to borrow a phrase from your own 
art), and your gradual descent to the lower life, and your ambition, the worst of demons, according to 
Euripides. For what has happened to you, O wisest of men, and for what do you condemn yourself, that 
you have cast away the sacred and delightful books which you used once to read to the people (do not be 
ashamed to hear this), or have hung them up over the chimney, as men do in winter with rudders and 
hoes, and have applied yourself to salt and bitter ones, and preferred to be called a Professor of Rhetoric 
rather than of Christianity? I, thank God, would rather be the latter than the former. Do not, my dear 
friend, do not let this be longer the case, but, though it is full late, become sober again, and come to 
yourself once more, and make your apology to the faithful, and to God, and to His Altars and Sacraments, 
from which you have withdrawn yourself. And do not say to me in proud rhetorical style, What, was I not a 
Christian when I practised rhetoric? Was I not a believer when I was engaged among the boys? And 
perhaps you will call God to witness. No, my friend, not as thoroughly as you ought to have been, even if I 
grant it you in part. What of the offence to others given by your present employment—to others who are 
prone naturally to evil—and of the opportunity afforded them both to think and to speak the worst of you? 
Falsely, I grant, but where was the necessity? For a man lives not for himself alone but also for his 
neighbour; nor is it enough to persuade yourself, you must persuade others also. If you were to practise 
boxing in public, or to give and receive blows in the theatre, or to writhe and twist yourself shamefully, 
would you speak of yourself as having a temperate soul? Such an argument does not befit a wise man; it is 
frivolous to accept it. If you make a change I shall rejoice even now, said one of the Pythagorean 
philosophers, lamenting the fall of a friend; but, he wrote, if not you are dead to me. But I will not yet say 
this for your sake. Being a friend, he became an enemy, yet still a friend, as the Tragedy says. But I shall 
be grieved (to speak gently), if you do neither yourself see what is right, which is the highest method of 
all, nor will follow the advice of others, which is the next. Thus far my counsel. Forgive me that my 
friendship for you makes me grieve, and kindles me both on your behalf and on behalf of the whole 
priestly Order, and I may add on that of all Christians. And if I may pray with you or for you, may God who 
quickeneth the dead aid your weakness. 


EP. LXXII 


(When S. Gregory was consecrated Bishop of Nyssa the Imperial Throne was occupied by Valens, an 
ardent Arian, whose mind was bent on the destruction of the Nicene Faith. He appointed, with this object, 
one Demosthenes, a former clerk of the Imperial Kitchen, to be Vicar of the civil Diocese of Pontus. An old 
quarrel with Basil had made this man unfriendly to Gregory, and after persecuting him in various small 
ways for some time he procured, a.d. 275, the summoning of a Synod to enquire into some allegations of 
irregularity in his consecration, and to try Gregory on some frivolous charges of malversation of Church 
funds. Gregory was unable to attend this Synod, which met at Ancyra, on account of an attack of pleurisy; 
and another was summoned to meet at Nyssa itself. Gregory however refused to appear, and was deposed 
as contumacious. Thereupon Valens banished him, and he seems to have fallen into very low spirits, 
almost into despondency at the apparent triumph of the heretical party. The three letters which follow 
throw some light upon his state at this time. They were written in answer to letters of his now lost, and 
their object was to comfort him in his trouble and to encourage him to take heart again in the hope of a 
good day coming. This more cheerful tone was justified by the event, for on the death of Valens, a.d. 378, 
the exiled Bishops were restored by Gratian, and Gregory was replaced in his Episcopal Throne, to the 
great joy of the faithful of his Diocese.) 


Do not let your troubles distress you too much. For the less we grieve over things, the less grievous they 
are. It is nothing strange that the heretics have thawed, and are taking courage from the springtime, and 
creeping out of their holes, as you write. They will hiss for a short time, I know, and then will hide 
themselves again, overcome both by the truth and the times, and all the more so the more we commit the 
whole matter to God. 


EP. LXXII 


As to the subject of your letter, these are my sentiments. I am not angry at being overlooked, but I am 
glad when I am honoured. The one is my own desert, the other is a proof of your respect. Pray for me. 
Excuse this short letter, for anyhow, though it is short, it is longer than silence. 


EP. LXXIV 


Although I am at home, my love is expatriated with you, for affection makes us have all things common. 
Trusting in the mercy of God, and in your prayers, I have great hopes that all will turn out according to 
your mind, and that the hurricane will be turned into a gentle breeze, and that God will give you this 
reward for your orthodoxy, that you will overcome your opponents. Most of all I long to see you shortly, 
and to have a good time with you, as I pray. But if you delay owing to the pressure of affairs, at any rate 
cheer me by a letter, and do not disdain to tell me all about your circumstances, and to pray for me, as you 
are accustomed to do. May God grant you health and good spirits in all circumstances,—you who are the 
common prop of the whole Church. 


EP. LXXVI 


(Basil the Great died Jan. 1, a.d. 379. Gregory of Nazianzus was prevented by very serious illness from 
attending his funeral, and therefore wrote as follows to Gregory of Nyssa.) 


This, then, was also reserved for my sad life, to hear of the death of Basil, and the departure of that holy 
soul, which has gone from us that it may be with the Lord, for which he had been preparing himself all his 
life. And among all the other losses I have had to endure this is the greatest, that by reason of the bodily 
sickness from which I am still suffering and in great danger, I cannot kiss that holy dust, or be with you to 
enjoy the consolations of a just philosophy, and to comfort our common friends. But to see the desolation 
of the Church, shorn of such a glory, and bereft of such a crown, is what no one, at least no one of any 
feeling, can bear to let his eyes look upon, or his ear hearken to. But you, I think, though you have many 
friends and will receive many words of condolence, yet will not derive comfort so much from any as from 
yourself and your memory of him; for you two were a pattern to all of philosophy, a kind of spiritual 
standard, both of discipline in prosperity, and of endurance in adversity; for philosophy bears prosperity 
with moderation and adversity with dignity. This is what I have to say to Your Excellency. But for myself 
who write so, what time or what words shall comfort me, except your company and conversation, which 
our blessed one has left me in place of all, that seeing his character in you as in a bright and shining 
mirror, I may think myself to possess him also! 


EP. LXXXxI 


You are distressed by your travels, and think yourself unsteady, like a stick carried along by a stream. But, 
my dear friend, you must not let yourself feel so at all. For the travels of the stick are involuntary, but your 
course is ordained by God, and your stability is in doing good to others, even though you are not fixed to a 
place; unless indeed one ought to find fault with the sun, for going about the world scattering his rays, 
and giving life to all things on which he shines; or, while praising the fixed stars, one should revile the 
planets, whose very wandering is harmonious. 


EP. CLXXXxII 


(Gregory after his resignation of the Patriarchal See of Constantinople had retired to Nazianzus, and had 
been persuaded to undertake the administration of the diocese then vacant, until the vacancy should be 
filled. The Bishops of the Province wished him to retain it altogether, and therefore were in no hurry to 
proceed to election. At length however they yielded to the continually expressed wishes of Gregory and 
chose his cousin Eulalius. Soon however Gregory’s enemies spread abroad a report that this election had 
been made against his wishes, and with the intention of unfairly ousting him from the administration of 
that Church. The following letter was written in consequence of this slander.) 


Woe is me that my sojourning is prolonged, and, which is the greatest of my misfortunes, that war and 
dissensions are among us, and that we have not kept the peace which we received from our holy fathers. 
This I doubt not you will restore, in the power of the Spirit who upholds you and yours. But let no one, I 
beg, spread false reports about me and my lords the bishops, as though they had proclaimed another 
bishop in my place against my will. But being in great need, owing to my feeble health, and fearing the 
responsibility of a Church neglected, I asked this favour of them, which was not opposed to the Canon 
Law, and was a relief to me, that they would give a Pastor to the Church. He has been given to your 
prayers, a man worthy of your piety, and I now place him in your hands, the most reverend Eulalius, a 
bishop very dear to God, in whose arms I should like to die. If any be of opinion that it is not right to 
ordain another in the lifetime of a Bishop, let him know that he will not in this matter gain any hold upon 
us. For it is well known that I was appointed, not to Nazianzus, but to Sasima, although for a short time 
out of reverence for my father, I as a stranger undertook the government. 


EP. CXCVII 


A Letter of Condolence on the Death of His Sister Theosebia. 


(The writer of the article on Gregory Nyssen in the Dict. Biogr. supposes her to have been his wife, but 


produces no evidence of this beyond the ambiguous expression in this letter which speaks of her as “the 
true consort of a priest,” but on the other hand she is expressly called his Sister in the same letter. Some 
writers have imagined that she was the wife of Gregory Nazianzen himself, but there is no evidence to 
show that he was ever married. The date of her death is uncertain, but it was probably subsequent to a.d. 
381. It would seem that the term Consort might have a general application to those who shared in the 
same work, and consequently the Benedictine Editors regard Theosebia as a Deaconess of the Church of 
Nyssa.) 


I had started in all haste to go to you, and had got as far as Euphemias, when I was delayed by the festival 
which you are celebrating in honour of the Holy Martyrs; partly because I could not take part in it, owing 
to my bad health, partly because my coming at so unsuitable a time might be inconvenient to you. I had 
started partly for the sake of seeing you after so long, and partly that I might admire your patience and 
philosophy (for I had heard of it) at the departure of your holy and blessed sister, as a good and perfect 
man, a minister of God, who knows better than any the things both of God and man; and who regards as a 
very light thing that which to others would be most heavy, namely to have lived with such a soul, and to 
send her away and store her up in the safe garners, like a shock of the threshingfloor gathered in due 
season, to use the words of Holy Scripture; and that in such time that she, having tasted the joys of life, 
escaped its sorrows through the shortness of her life; and before she had to wear mourning for you, was 
honoured by you with that fair funeral honour which is due to such as she. I too, believe me, long to 
depart, if not as you do, which were much to say, yet only less than you. But what must we feel in 
presence of a long prevailing law of God which has now taken my Theosebia (for I call her mine because 
she lived a godly life; for spiritual kindred is better than bodily), Theosebia, the glory of the church, the 
adornment of Christ, the helper of our generation, the hope of woman; Theosebia, the most beautiful and 
glorious among all the beauty of the Brethren; Theosebia, truly sacred, truly consort of a priest, and of 
equal honour and worthy of the Great Sacraments, Theosebia, whom all future time shall receive, resting 
on immortal pillars, that is, on the souls of all who have known her now, and of all who shall be hereafter. 
And do not wonder that I often invoke her name. For I rejoice even in the remembrance of the blessed 
one. Let this, a great deal in few words, be her epitaph from me, and my word of condolence for you, 
though you yourself are quite able to console others in this way through your philosophy in all things. Our 
meeting (which I greatly long for) is prevented by the reason I mentioned. But we pray with one another 
as long as we are in the world, until the common end, to which we are drawing nigh, overtake us. 
Wherefore we must bear all things, since we shall not for long have either to rejoice or to suffer. 


S:3. TO EUSEBIUS BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 
EP. XLIT 


(This letter, urging his friend to attend at Caesarea for the election of a Metropolitan in succession to 
Eusebius, has been already given in the second division of this Selection.) 


EP. XLIV 


(Eusebius, having in response to the appeal referred to above, betaken himself to Caesarea, the Elder 
Gregory, though in very feeble health, resolved to attend the Synod in person, that Basil’s Election might 
be secured by their joint exertions, Gregory the Younger sent the following letter by his father to explain 
to his friend the reason why he had not come too. The date is about September of the year 379.) 


Whence shall I begin your praises, and by what name shall I give you your right appellation? The pillar 
and ground of the church, or a light in the world, using the very words of the apostle, or a crown of glory 
to the remaining portion of christendom; or a gift of God, or the bulwark of your country, or the standard 
of faith, or the ambassador of truth, or all these at once, and more than all? And these excessive praises I 
will prove by what we shall see. What rain ever came so seasonably to a thirsty land, what water flowing 
out of the rock to those in the wilderness? What such Bread of Angels did ever man eat? When did Jesus 
the common Lord ever so seasonably present Himself to His drowning disciples, and tame the sea, and 
save the perishing, as you have shewn yourself to us in our weariness and distress, and in our immediate 
danger as it were of shipwreck? I need not speak of other points, with what courage and joy you filled the 
souls of the orthodox, and how many you delivered from despair. 


But our mother church, Caesarea I mean, is now really putting off the garments of her widowhood at the 
sight of you, and putting on again her robe of cheerfulness, and will be yet more resplendent when she 
receives a pastor worthy of herself and of her former Bishops and of your hands. For you yourself see 
what is the state of our affairs, and what a miracle your zeal has wrought, and your toil, and your godly 
plainness of speech. Age is renewed, disease is conquered, they leap who were in their beds, and the 
weak are girded with power. By all this I guess that our matters too will turn out as we desire. You have 
my father, moreover, representing both himself and me, to put a glorious close to his whole life and to his 
venerable age by this present struggle on behalf of the Church. And I shall receive him back, I am well 
assured, strengthened by your prayers, and with youth renewed, for one must confidently commit all in 
faith to them. But if he should end his life in this anxiety, it would be no calamity to attain to such an end 


in such a cause. Pardon me, I beg of you, if I give way a little to the tongues of evil men, and delay a little 
to come and embrace you, and to complete in person what I now pass over of the praises due to you. 


EP. LXIV 


(In the year 374 Eusebius and other orthodox Bishops of the East were banished by Valens and their 
thrones filled with Arian intruders. Eusebius was ordered to retire to Thrace, and his journey lay through 
Cappadocia, where he saw Basil, but Gregory to his great grief was too unwell to leave his house and go 
to meet him. Instead he sent the following letter.) 


When Your Reverence was passing through our country I was so ill as not to be able even to look out of my 
house. And I was grieved not so much on account of the illness, though it brought about the fear of the 
worst, as by the inability to meet your holiness and goodness. My longing to see your venerable face was 
like that which a man would naturally feel who needed healing of spiritual wounds, and expected to 
receive it from you. But though at that time the effect of my sins was that I missed the meeting with you, 
it is now by your goodness possible for me to find a remedy for my trouble, for if you will deign to 
remember me in your acceptable prayers, this will be to me a store of every blessing from God, both in 
this my life and in the age to come. For that such a man, such a combatant for the Faith of the Gospel, one 
who has endured such persecutions, and won for himself such confidence before the all-righteous God by 
his patience in tribulation—that such a man should deign to be my patron also in his prayers will gain for 
me, I am persuaded, as much strength as I should have gained through one of the holy martyrs. Therefore 
let me entreat you to remember your Gregory without ceasing in all the matters in which I desire to be 
worthy of your remembrance. 


EP. LXV 


(Eusebius having replied to the former letter Gregory wrote again, having an opportunity of 
communicating with his friend through one Eupraxius, a disciple of Eusebius, who passed through 
Cappadocia on his way to visit his master. This letter is sometimes attributed to Basil.) 


Our reverend brother Eupraxius has always been dear to me and a true friend, but he has shewn himself 
dearer and truer through his affections for you, inasmuch as even at the present time he has hurried to 
your reverence, like, to use David’s words, a hart to quench his great and unendurable thirst with a sweet 
and pure spring at your patience in tribulations. Deign then to be his patron and mine. 


Happy indeed are they who are permitted to come near you, and happier still is he who can place upon his 
sufferings for Christ’s sake and upon his labours for the truth, a crown such as few of those who fear God 
have obtained. For it is not an untested virtue that you have shown, nor is it only, in a time of calm that 
you have sailed aright and steered the souls of others, but you have shone in the difficulties of 
temptations, and have been greater than your persecutors, having nobly departed from the land of your 
birth. Others possess the threshold of their fathers,—we the heavenly City; others perhaps hold our 
throne, but we Christ. O what a profitable exchange! How little we give up, to receive how much! We went 
through fire and water, and I believe that we shall also come out into a place of refreshment. For God will 
not forsake us for ever, or abandon the true faith to persecution, but according to the multitude of our 
pains His comforts shall make us glad. This at any rate we believe and desire. But do you, I beg, pray for 
our humility. And as often as occasion shall present itself bless us without hesitation by a letter, and cheer 
us up by news of yourself, as you have just been good enough to do. 


EP. LXVI 


(The following letter is sometimes attributed to Basil, and is found in his works as well as in those of 
Gregory. The mss. however, with only a single exception, give it to the latter.) 


You give me pleasure both by writing and remembering me, and a much greater pleasure by sending me 
your blessing in your letter. But if I were worthy of your sufferings and of your conflicts for Christ and 
through Christ I should have been counted worthy also to come to you, to embrace Your Piety, and to take 
example by your patience in your sufferings. But since I am not worthy of this, being troubled with many 
afflictions and hindrances I do what is next best. I address Your Perfection, and I beg you not to be weary 
of remembering me. For to be deemed worthy of your letters is not only profitable to me, but is also a 
matter to boast of to many people, and is an honour, because I am considered by a man of so great virtue, 
and such near relations with God, that he can bring others also by word and example into relation to Him. 


S:4. TO SOPHRONIUS, PREFECT OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


(Sophronius, a native of the Cappadocian Caesarea, was an early friend and fellow-student of Gregory and 
Basil. He entered the Civil Service, and soon rose to high office. In a.d. 365 he was appointed Prefect of 
Constantinople, as a reward for timely intimation which he gave to the Emperor Valens of the usurpation 
attempted by Procopius. He is chiefly known to us by the letters of Gregory and Basil, invoking his good 


says He, “shall be ashamed of me, of him will I also be ashamed.” Now to none but my Christ can be 
assigned the occasion of such a shame as this. His whole course was so exposed to shame as to open a 
way for even the taunts of heretics, declaiming with all the bitterness in their power against the utter 
disgrace of His birth and bringing-up, and the unworthiness of His very flesh. But how can that Christ of 
yours be liable to a shame, which it is impossible for him to experience? Since he was never condensed 
into human flesh in the womb of a woman, although a virgin; never grew from human seed, although only 
after the law of corporeal substance, from the fluids of a woman; was never deemed flesh before shaped 
in the womb; never called foetus after such shaping; was never delivered from a ten months’ writhing in 
the womb; was never shed forth upon the ground, amidst the sudden pains of parturition, with the 
unclean issue which flows at such a time through the sewerage of the body, forthwith to inaugurate the 
light of life with tears, and with that primal wound which severs the child from her who bears him; never 
received the copious ablution, nor the meditation of salt and honey; nor did he initiate a shroud with 
swaddling clothes; nor afterwards did he ever wallow in his own uncleanness, in his mother’s lap; nibbling 
at her breast; long an infant; gradually a boy; by slow degrees a man. But he was revealed from heaven, 
full-grown at once, at once complete; immediately Christ; simply spirit, and power, and god. But as withal 
he was not true, because not visible; therefore he was no object to be ashamed of from the curse of the 
cross, the real endurance of which he escaped, because wanting in bodily substance. Never, therefore, 
could he have said, “Whosoever shall be ashamed of me.” But as for our Christ, He could do no otherwise 
than make such a declaration; “made” by the Father “a little lower than the angels,” “a worm and no man, 
a reproach of men, and despised of the people;” seeing that it was His will that “with His stripes we 
should be healed,” that by His humiliation our salvation should be established. And justly did He humble 
Himself for His own creature man, for the image and likeness of Himself, and not of another, in order that 
man, since he had not felt ashamed when bowing down to a stone or a stock, might with similar courage 
give satisfaction to God for the shamelessness of his idolatry, by displaying an equal degree of 
shamelessness in his faith, in not being ashamed of Christ. Now, Marcion, which of these courses is better 
suited to your Christ, in respect of a meritorious shame? Plainly, you ought yourself to blush with shame 
for having given him a fictitious existence. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE SAME CONCLUSION SUPPORTED BY THE TRANSFIGURATION. MARCION INCONSISTENT IN ASSOCIATING 
WITH CHRIST IN GLORY TWO SUCH EMINENT SERVANTS OF THE CREATOR AS MOSES AND ELIJAH. ST. PETER’S 
IGNORANCE ACCOUNTED FOR ON MONTANIST PRINCIPLE 


You ought to be very much ashamed of yourself on this account too, for permitting him to appear on the 
retired mountain in the company of Moses and Elias, whom he had come to destroy. This, to be sure, was 
what he wished to be understood as the meaning of that voice from heaven: “This is my beloved Son, hear 
Him”—Him, that is, not Moses or Elias any longer. The voice alone, therefore, was enough, without the 
display of Moses and Elias; for, by expressly mentioning whom they were to hear, he must have forbidden 
all others from being heard. Or else, did he mean that Isaiah and Jeremiah and the others whom he did 
not exhibit were to be heard, since he prohibited those whom he did display? Now, even if their presence 
was necessary, they surely should not be represented as conversing together, which is a sign of 
familiarity; nor as associated in glory with him, for this indicates respect and graciousness; but they 
should be shown in some slough as a sure token of their ruin, or even in that darkness of the Creator 
which Christ was sent to disperse, far removed from the glory of Him who was about to sever their words 
and writings from His gospel. This, then, is the way how he demonstrates them to be aliens, even by 
keeping them in his own company! This is how he shows they ought to be relinquished: he associates 
them with himself instead! This is how he destroys them: he irradiates them with his glory! How would 
their own Christ act? I suppose He would have imitated the frowardness (of heresy), and revealed them 
just as Marcion’s Christ was bound to do, or at least as having with Him any others rather than His own 
prophets! But what could so well befit the Creator’s Christ, as to manifest Him in the company of His own 
foreannouncers?—to let Him be seen with those to whom He had appeared in revelations?—to let Him be 
speaking with those who had spoken of Him?—to share His glory with those by whom He used to be called 
the Lord of glory; even with those chief servants of His, one of whom was once the moulder of His people, 
the other afterwards the reformer thereof; one the initiator of the Old Testament, the other the 
consummator of the New? Well therefore does Peter, when recognizing the companions of his Christ in 
their indissoluble connection with Him, suggest an expedient: “It is good for us to be here” (good: that 
evidently means to be where Moses and Elias are); “and let us make three tabernacles, one for Thee, and 
one for Moses, and one for Elias. But he knew not what he said.” How knew not? Was his ignorance the 
result of simple error? Or was it on the principle which we maintain in the cause of the new prophecy, that 
to grace ecstasy or rapture is incident. For when a man is rapt in the Spirit, especially when he beholds 
the glory of God, or when God speaks through him, he necessarily loses his sensation, because he is 
overshadowed with the power of God,—a point concerning which there is a question between us and the 
carnally-minded. Now, it is no difficult matter to prove the rapture of Peter. For how could he have known 
Moses and Elias, except (by being) in the Spirit? People could not have had their images, or statues, or 
likenesses; for that the law forbade. How, if it were not that he had seen them in the Spirit? And therefore, 
because it was in the Spirit that he had now spoken, and not in his natural senses, he could not know what 
he had said. But if, on the other hand, he was thus ignorant, because he erroneously supposed that (Jesus) 
was their Christ, it is then evident that Peter, when previously asked by Christ, “Whom they thought Him 


offices for various persons. Ep. 21 was written in a.d. 369 to commend to him Nicobulus, Gregory’s 
nephew by marriage, the husband of Alypiana, daughter of his sister Gorgonia. This Nicobulus was a man 
of great wealth and ability, but much disinclined for public life. Gregory constantly writes to one and 
another high official to get him excused from appointments which had been thrust upon him.) 


EP. XXI 


Gold is changed and transformed into various forms at various times, being fashioned into many 
ornaments, and used by art for many purposes; yet it remains what it is—gold; and it is not the substance 
but the form which admits of change. So also, believing that your kindness will remain unchanged for 
your friends, although you are ever climbing higher, I have ventured to send you this request, because I 
do not more reverence your high rank than I trust your kind disposition. I entreat you to be favourable to 
my most respectable son Nicobulus, who is in all respects allied with me, both by kindred and by intimacy, 
and, which is more important, by disposition. In what matters, and to what extent? In whatever he may 
ask your aid, and as far as may seem to you to befit your Magnanimity. I on my part will repay you the 
best I have. I have the power of speech, and of proclaiming your goodness, if not nearly according to its 
worth, at any rate to the best of my ability. 


EP. XXII 


(Is for Amphilochius, written at the same time and in consequence of the same trouble as that which we 
have placed second of the letters to Caesarius.) 


As we know gold and stones by their look, so too we may distinguish good men from bad in the same way, 
and do not need a very long trial. For I should not have needed many words in pleading for my most 
honourable son Amphilochius with Your Magnanimity. I should rather have expected some strange and 
incredible thing to happen than that he would do anything dishonourable, or think of such a thing, ina 
matter of money; such a universal reputation has he as a gentleman, and as wiser than his years. But what 
must he suffer? Nothing escapes envy, for some word of blame has touched even him, a man who has 
fallen under accusation of crime through simplicity rather than depravity of disposition. But do not allow 
it to be tolerable to you to overlook him in his vexations and trouble. Not so, I entreat your sacred and 
great mind, but honour your country and aid his virtue, and have a respect for me who have attained to 
glory by and through you; and be everything to this man, adding the will to the power, for I know that 
there is nothing of equal power with Your Excellency. 


EP. XXIX 


(Of the same year. Here Caesarius had bequeathed all his property to the poor; but his house had been 
looted by his servants, and his friends could only find a comparatively small sum. Besides this a number of 
persons, shortly afterwards, presented themselves as creditors of his estate, and their claims, though 
incapable of proof, were paid. Then others kept coming forward, until at last the family refused to admit 
any more. Then a lawsuit was threatened. Gregory intensely disliking all this, and dreading moreover the 
scandal which might be caused by legal proceedings, writes as follows to the Prefect.) 


You see how matters stand with me, and how the circle of human affairs goes round, now some now 
others flourishing or the reverse, and neither prosperity nor adversity remaining constant with us, as the 
saying is, but ever changing and altering, so that one might trust the breezes, or letters written in the 
waters, rather than human prosperity. For what reason is this? I think it is in order that by the 
contemplation of the uncertainty and anomaly of all these things we may learn the rather to have recourse 
to God and to the future, giving scanty thoughts to shadows and dreams. But what has produced this talk, 
for it is not without a cause that I thus philosophize, and I am not idly boasting? 


Caesarius was once one of your not least distinguished friends; indeed, unless my brotherly affection 
deceives me, he was one of your most distinguished, for he was remarkably well informed, and for 
gentlemanly conduct was above the average, and was celebrated for the number of his friends; among the 
very first of these, as he always thought and as he persuaded me, Your Excellency held the first place. 
These are old stories, and you will add to them of your own accord in rendering honours to his memory; 
for it is human nature to add something to the praises of the departed. But now (that you may not pass 
over this story without a tear, or that you may weep to some good and useful purpose), he lies dead, 
friendless, solitary, pitiable, deemed worthy of a little myrrh (if even of so much), and of the last small 
coverings, and it is much that he has found even thus much compassion. But his enemies, as I hear, have 
fallen upon his estate, and from all quarters with great violence are plundering it, or are about to do so. O 
cruelty! O savagery! And there is no one to hinder them; but even the kindest of his friends only calls 
upon the laws as his utmost favour. If I may put it concisely, I am become a mere drama, who once was 
wont to be happy. Do not let this seem to you to be tolerable, but help me by sympathy and by sharing my 
indignation, and do right by the dead Caesarius. Yes, in the name of friendship herself; yes, by all that you 
hold dearest; by your hope (which may you make secure by shewing yourself faithful and true to the 
departed), I pray you do this kindness to the living, and make them of good hope. Do you think that I am 


grieved about the money? It would have been a more intolerable disgrace to me if Caesarius alone, who 
thought he had so many friends, turned out to have none. Such is my request, and from such a cause does 
it arise, for perhaps my affairs are not altogether matters of indifference to you. In what you will assist 
me, and by what means, and how, the matter itself will suggest and your wisdom will consider. 


EP. XXXVII 


(A letter of recommendation for Eudoxius a Rhetorician for whom Gregory had a warm regard.) 


To honour a mother is a religious duty. Now, different individuals have different mothers; but the common 
mother of all is our country. This mother you have honoured by the splendour of your whole life; and you 
will honour her again now by obtaining for me that which I entreat. And what is my request? You certainly 
know Eudoxius the Rhetorician, the most learned of her sons. His son, to speak concisely, another 
Eudoxius both in life and learning, now approaches you through me. In order then to get yourself a yet 
better name, be helpful to him in the matters for which he asks your assistance. For it were a shame were 
you, who are the universal Patron of our Country, and who have done good to so many, and I will add, who 
will yet continue to do so, should not honour above all him who is most excellent in learning and in his 
eloquence, which you ought to honour, if for no other reason, because he uses it to praise your goodness. 


EP. XXXIX 


(About the same date. A recommendation of one Amazonius, whose learning was much respected by 
Gregory.) 


I wish well to all my friends. And when I speak of friends, I mean honourable and good men, linked with 
me in virtue, if indeed I myself have any claim to it. Therefore at the present time when seeking how I 
might do a kindness to my excellent brother Amazonius (for I was very much pleased with the man in 
some intercourse which has lately taken place between us), I thought I might return him one favour for 
all,—in your friendship and protection. For in a short time he shewed proof of an extensive education, 
both of the kind which I used once to be very zealous for, when I was shortsighted, and of that for which I 
am zealous in its place since I have been able to contemplate the summit of virtue. Whether I in my turn 
have appeared to him to be worth anything in respect of virtue is his affair. At any rate I shewed him the 
best things I have, namely, my friends to him as my friend. Of these I reckon you as the first and truest, 
and want you to shew yourself so to him—as your common Country demands, and my desire and promise 
begs; for I promised him your patronage in return for all his kindness. 


EP. XCIlII 
(Written soon after Gregory’s resignation of the Archbishopric.) 


Our retreat and leisure and quiet have about them something very agreeable to me; but the fact that they 
cut me off from your friendship and society is not so advantageous but rather the other way. Others enjoy 
your Perfection, to me it would be really a great boon if I might have just that shadow of conversation 
which comes in a letter. Shall I see you again? Shall I embrace again him of whom I am so proud, and shall 
this be granted to the remnant of my life? If so, all thanks to God: if not, the best part of my life is over. 
Pray remember your friend Gregory and pray for him. 


EP. CXXXV 


(About the middle of a.d. 382 Theodosius, on the recommendation of S. Damasus, summoned a new Synod 
of Eastern Bishops to meet at Constantinople, to try and heal the schism which had been embittered by 
the election of Flavian at Antioch. As soon as Gregory heard of the convocation of this Synod he wrote to 
several of his influential friends at Court, to beg them to do their utmost for the promotion of peace.) 


I am philosophizing at leisure. That is the injury my enemies have done me, and I should be glad if they 
would do more of the same sort, that I might look upon them still more as benefactors. For it often 
happens that those who are wronged get a benefit, while they, whom we would treat well, suffer injury. 
That is the state of my affairs. But if I cannot make every one believe this, I am very anxious, that at all 
events you, for them all, to whom I most willingly give an account of my affairs, should know, or rather I 
feel certain that you do know it, and can persuade those who do not. You, however, I beg to give all 
diligence, now at any rate, if you have not done so before, to bring together to one voice and mind the 
sections of the world that are so unhappily divided; and above all if you should perceive, as I have 
observed, that they are divided not on account of the Faith, but by petty private interests. To succeed in 
doing this would earn you a reward; and my retirement would have less to grieve over if I could see that I 
did not grasp at it to no purpose, but was like a Jonas, willingly casting myself into the sea, that the storm 
might cease and the sailors be saved. If, however, they are still as storm-tost as ever, I at all events have 
done what I could. 


S:5. TO AMPHILOCHIUS THE YOUNGER 


EP. IX 


(Constantine and Constantius had granted exemption from the military tax to all clerics. This privilege 
was, however, abolished by Julian, and was restored by Valentinian and Valens: but the collectors of 
revenue often tried to levy it on them in spite of the exemption. The collector at Nazianzus tried to do this 
in the case of a Deacon named Euthalius, in whose behalf Gregory wrote the following letter to 
Amphilochius, who was at the time one of the principal magistrates of the province. The date of the letter 
is given as a.d. 372, the year of Gregory’s Ordination to the Priesthood. For further particulars about this 
Amphilochius, see introd. to letters II. and III. to Caesarius Epp. 22, 23.) 


Support a wellbuilt chamber with columns of gold, as Pindar says, and make yourself from the beginning 
known to us on the right side in our present anxiety, that you may build yourself a notable palace, and 
shew yourself in it with a good fame. But how will you do this? By honouring God and the things of God, 
than Whom there can be nothing greater in your eyes. But how, and by what act can you honour Him? By 
this one act, by protecting the servants of God and ministers of the altar. One of these is our fellow deacon 
Euthalius, on whom, I know not how, the officers of the Prefecture are trying to impose a payment of gold 
after his promotion to the higher rank. Pray do not allow this. Reach a hand to this deacon and to the 
whole clergy, and above all to me, for whom you care; for otherwise he would have to endure a grievous 
wrong, alone of men deprived of the kindness of the time and the privilege granted by the Emperor to the 
Clergy, and would even be insulted and fined, possibly on account of my weakness. It would be well for 
you to prevent this even if others are not well disposed. 


EP. XIII 


(See the first letter to Sophronius. The nature of the trouble here alluded to is unknown. There are several 
letters to various persons in reference to his troubles and difficulties, many of them coming from his 
reluctance to undertake the duties of any public office. He died at an early age, leaving his widow, 
Alypiana, with a large family to bring up in very reduced circumstances. Her troubles and the education of 
her children were matters of much concern to Gregory, whose frequent letters on the subject will be found 
below.) 


I approve the statement of Theognis, who, while not praising the friendship which goes no further than 
cups and pleasures, praises that which extends to actions in these words, 


Beside a full wine cup a man has many friends: 
But they are fewer when grave troubles press. 


We, however, have not shared winecups with each other, nor indeed have we often met (though we ought 
to have been very careful to do so, both for our own sake, and for the sake of the friendship which we 
inherited from our fathers), but we do ask for the goodwill which shews itself in acts. A struggle is at 
hand, and a very serious struggle. My son Nicobulus has got into unexpected troubles, from a quarter 
from which troubles would least be looked for. Therefore I beg you to come and help us as soon as you 
can, both to take part in trying the case, and to plead our cause, if you find that a wrong is being done us. 
But if you cannot come, at any rate do not let yourself be previously retained by the other side, or sell for 
a small gain the freedom which we know from everybody’s testimony has always characterized you. 


EP. XXV 


(Amphilochius was acquitted of the charges made against him, referred to in former letters; but the result 
of the accusation on his own mind was such that he resigned his office, and retired to a sort of hermitage 
at a place called Ozizala, not far from Nazianzus, where he devoted his hours of labour to the cultivation 
of vegetables. The four letters which follow are of no special importance, and are only given as specimens 
of the lighter style which Gregory could use with his intimate friends.) 


I did not ask you for bread, just as I would not ask for water from the inhabitants of Ostracine. But if I 
were to ask for vegetables from a man of Ozizala it were no strange thing, nor too great a strain on 
friendship; for you have plenty of them, and we a great dearth. I beg you then to send me some 
vegetables, and plenty of them, and the best quality, or as many as you can (for even small things are 
great to the poor); for I am going to receive the great Basil, and you, who have had experience of him full 
and philosophical, would not like to know him hungry and irritated. 


EP. XXVI 


What a very small quantity of vegetables you have sent me! They must surely be golden vegetables! And 
yet your whole wealth consists of orchards and rivers and groves and gardens, and your country is 


productive of vegetables as other lands are of gold, and 
You dwell among meadowy leafage. 


But corn is for you a fabulous happiness, and your bread is the bread of angels, as the saying is, so 
welcome is it, and so little can you reckon upon it. Either, then, send me your vegetables less grudgingly, 
or—I won't threaten you with anything else, but I won’t send you any corn, and will see whether there is 
any truth in the saying that grasshoppers live on dew! 


EP. XXVII 


You make a joke of it; but I know the danger of an Ozizalean starving when he has taken most pains with 
his husbandry. There is only this praise to be given them, that even if they die of hunger they smell sweet, 
and have a gorgeous funeral. How so? Because they are covered with plenty of all sorts of flowers. 


EP. XXVIII 


In visiting the mountain cities which border on Pamphylia I fished up in the Mountains a sea Glaucus; I 
did not drag the fish out of the depths with a net of flax, but I snared my game with the love of a friend. 
And having once taught my Glaucus to travel by land, I sent him as the bearer of a letter to Your 
Goodness. Please receive him kindly, and honour him with the hospitality commended in the Bible, not 
forgetting the vegetables. 


EP. LXII 


(The Armenian referred to is probably Eustathius Bishop of Sebaste, the capital of Armenia Minor. He had 
been a disciple of Arius, but more than once professed the Nicene Faith, changing his opinions with his 
company. His personal character however stood very high, and for a long time S. Basil regarded him with 
affectionate esteem. Indeed S. Basil’s Rule for Monks is based on one drawn up by him. But after Basil’s 
elevation to the Episcopate Eustathius began to oppose him and to calumniate him on all sides, and even 
entered openly into communion with the Arians. It would seem that this man tried to get Amphilochius 
round to his side, and through him Gregory.) 


The Injunction of your inimitable Honour is not barbaric, but Greek, or rather christian; but as for the 
Armenian on whom you pride yourself so, he is a downright barbarian, and far from our honour. 


EP. LXII 


To Amphilochius the Elder. 


(In a.d. 374 Amphilochius was made Bishop of Iconium; and his father, a man of the same name, was 
deeply aggrieved at being thus deprived of his son, to whom he had looked to support him in his old age, 
and accused Gregory of being the cause. Gregory, who had just lost his own father, writes to undeceive 
him, and to convince him how much he dreads the burden of the responsibilities of the episcopate for his 
friend as well as for himself.) 


Are you grieving? I, of course, am full of joy! Are you weeping? I, as you see, am keeping festival and 
glorying in the present state of things! Are you grieved because your son is taken from you and promoted 
to honour on account of his virtue, and do you think it a terrible misfortune that he is no longer with you 
to tend your old age, and, as his custom is, to bestow on you all due care and service? But it is no grief to 
me that my father has left me for the last journey, from which he will return to me no more, and I shall 
never see him again! Then I for my part do not blame you, nor do I ask you for due condolence, knowing 
as I do that private troubles allow no leisure for those of strangers; for no man is so friendly and so 
philosophical as to be above his own suffering and to comfort another when needing comfort himself. But 
you on the contrary heap blow on blow, when you blame me, as I hear you do, and think that your son and 
my brother is neglected by us, or even betrayed by us, which is a still heavier charge; or that we do not 
recognize the loss which all his friends and relatives have suffered, and I more than all, because I had 
placed in him my hopes of life, and looked upon him as the only bulwark, the only good counsellor, and the 
only sharer of my piety. And yet, on what grounds do you form this opinion? If on the first, be assured that 
I came over to you on purpose, and because I was troubled by the rumour, and I was ready to share your 
deliberations while it was still time for consultation about the matter; and you imparted anything to me 
rather than this, whether because you were in the same distress, or with some other purpose, I know not 
what. But if the last, I was prevented from meeting you again by my grief, and the honour I owed my 
father, and his funeral, over which I could not give anything precedence, and that when my sorrow was 
fresh, and it would not only have been wrong but also quite improper to be unseasonably philosophical, 
and above human nature. Moreover, I thought that I was previously engaged by the circumstances, 
especially as his had come to such a conclusion as seemed good to Him who governs all our affairs. So 
much concerning this matter. Now I beg you to put aside your grief, which is most unreasonable I am 


sure; and if you have any further grievance, bring it forward that you may not grieve both me in part and 
yourself, and put yourself in a position unworthy of your nobility, blaming me instead of others, though I 
have done you no wrong, but, if I must say the truth, have been equally tyrannized over by our common 
friend, although you used to think me your only benefactor. 


EP. CLXXI 


To Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium. 


Scarcely yet delivered from the pains of my illness, I hasten to you, the guardian of my cure. For the 
tongue of a priest meditating of the Lord raises the sick. Do then the greater thing in your priestly 
ministration, and loose the great mass of my sins when you lay hold of the Sacrifice of Resurrection. For 
your affairs are a care to me waking or sleeping, and you are to me a good plectrum, and have made a 
welltuned lyre to dwell within my soul, because by your numerous letters you have trained my soul to 
science. But, most reverend friend, cease not both to pray and to plead for me when you draw down the 
Word by your word, when with a bloodless cutting you sever the Body and Blood of the Lord, using your 
voice for the glaive. 


EP. CLXXXIV 


(Bosporius, Bishop of Colonia in Cappadocia Secunda, who had apparently taken a prominent part in the 
election and consecration of Eulalius to the See of Nazianzus, was accused of heresy by Helladius 
Archbishop of Caesarea, and a Council met at Parnassus to try him, a.d. 383. Gregory, not being able 
personally to attend this Synod, writes to Amphilochius, to beg him to undertake the defence of the 
accused. The letter is lost, but Gregory’s friend carried out his mission with success, and the following 
letter is to thank him for his kindness.) 


The Lord fulfil all thy petitions (do not despise a father’s prayer), for you have abundantly refreshed my 
age, both by having gone to Parnassus, as you were invited to do, and by having refuted the calumny 
against the most Reverend and God-beloved Bishop. For evil men love to set down their own faults to 
those who convict them. For the age of this man is stronger than all the accusations, and so is his life, and 
we too who have often heard from him and taught others, and those whom he has recovered from error 
and added to the common body of the church; but yet the present evil times called for more accurate 
proof on account of the slanderers and evil-disposed; and this you have supplied us with, or rather you 
have supplied it to those who are of fickler mind and easily led away by such men. But if you will 
undertake a longer journey, and will personally give testimony, and settle the matter with the other 
bishops, you will be doing a spiritual work worthy of your Perfection. I and those with me salute your 
Fraternity. 


S:6. TO NECTARIUS ARCHBISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


(Gregory, having failed to persuade the Council of a.d. 381 to end the schism at Antioch by recognizing 
Paulinus as successor to Meletius, thought it best for the sake of peace to resign the Archbishopric. The 
Council elected in his place Nectarius, a catechumen at the time, who was Praetor of Constantinople, and 
he was consecrated and enthroned June 9, 381. Gregory always maintained cordial relations with him; 
and the following letter was written in answer to the formal announcement of his election.) 


EP. LXXXVIII 


It was needful that the Royal Image should adorn the Royal City. For this reason it wears you upon its 
bosom, as was fitting, with the virtues and the eloquence, and the other beauties with which the Divine 
Favour has conspicuously enriched you. Us it has treated with utter contempt, and has cast away like 
refuse and chaff or a wave of the sea. But since friends have a common interest in each other’s affairs, I 
claim a share in your welfare, and feel myself a partaker in your glory and the rest of your prosperity. Do 
you also, as is fitting, partake of the anxieties and reverses of your exiles, and not only (as the tragedians 
say) hold and stick to happy circumstances, but also take your part with your friend in troubles; that you 
may be perfectly just, living justly and equally in respect of friendship and of your friends. May good 
fortune abide with you long, that you may do yet more good; yes, may it be with you irrevocably and 
eternally, after your prosperity here, unto the passage to that other world. 


EP. XCI 


(A letter of no great importance, except as shewing the friendly feelings which Gregory continued to 
maintain towards his successor.) 


Affairs with us go on as usual: we are quiet without strifes and disputes, valuing as we do the reward 
(which has no risk attaching to it) of silence, beyond everything. And we have derived some profit from 


this rest, having by God’s mercy fairly recovered from our illness. Do you ride on and reign, as holy David 
says, and may God, Who has honoured you with Priesthood, accompany you throughout, and set it for you 
above all slander. And that we may give each other a proof of our courage, and may not suffer any human 
calamity as we stand before God, I send this message to you, and do you promptly assent to it. There are 
many reasons which make me very anxious about our very dear Pancratius. Be good enough to receive 
him kindly, and to commend him to the best of your friends, that he may attain his object. His object is 
through some kind of military service to obtain relief from public office, though there is no single kind of 
life that is unexposed to the slanders of worthless men, as you very well know. 


EP. CLI 


(Written about a.d. 382, commending his friend George, a deacon of Nazianzus, to the good offices of the 
Archbishop and the Count of the Domestics, or Master of the Imperial Household, on account of his 
private troubles and anxieties.) 


People in general make a very good guess at your disposition—or rather, they do not conjecture, but they 
do not refuse to believe me when I pride myself on the fact that you deem me worthy of no small respect 
and honour. One of these people is my very precious son George, who having fallen into many losses, and 
being very much overwhelmed by his troubles, can find only one harbour of safety, namely, to be 
introduced to you by us, and to obtain some favour at the hands of the Most Illustrious the Count of the 
Domestics. Grant them this favour, either to him and his need, or else, if you prefer it, to me, to whom I 
know you have resolved to grant all favours; and facts also persuade me that this is true of you. 


EP. CLXXXV 


(See Introduction to Ep. CLXXXIV. above, p. 469. Bosporius was to be sent to Constantinople that his 
cause might there be tried in the Civil Courts. Gregory therefore writes to the Archbishop to point out 
what a serious infringement of the rights of the Church this would be. Probably the attitude which 
Nectarius took up at the suggestion of Gregory was the occasion of the Edict which Theodosius addressed 
in February, a.d. 384 or 5, to the Augustal Prefect, withdrawing all clerics from the jurisdiction of the civil 
tribunals, and placing them under the exclusive control of the episcopal courts.) 


Whenever different people praise different points in you, and all are pushing forward your good fame, as 
in a marketplace, I contribute whatever I can, and not less than any of them, because you deign also to 
honour me, to cheer my old age, as a well-beloved son does that of his father. For this reason I now also 
venture to offer to you this appeal on behalf of the Most Reverend and God-beloved Bishop Bosporius; 
though ashamed on the one hand that such a man should need any letter from me, since his venerable 
character is assured both by his daily life and by his age; and on the other hand not less ashamed to keep 
silence and not to say a word for him, while I have a voice, and honour faith, and know the man most 
intimately. The controversy about the dioceses you will no doubt yourself resolve according to the grace of 
the Spirit which is in you, and to the order of the canons. But I hope Your Reverence will see that it is not 
to be endured that our affairs are to be posted up in the secular courts. For even if they who are judges of 
such courts are Christians, as by the mercy of God they are, what is there in common between the Sword 
and the Spirit? And even if we yield this point, how or where can it be just that a dispute concerning the 
faith should be interwoven with the other questions? Is our God-beloved Bishop Bosporius to-day a 
heretic? Is it to-day that his hoar hair is set in the balance, who has brought back so many from their 
error, and has given so great proof of his orthodoxy, and is a teacher of us all? No, I entreat you, do not 
give place to such slanders; but if possible reconcile the opposing parties and add this to your praises; but 
if this may not be, at all events do not allow us all, (with whom he has lived, and with whom he has grown 
old,) to be outraged by such insolence,—us whom you know to be accurate preachers of the Gospel, both 
when to be so was dangerous, and when it is free from risk; and to be unable to endure any detraction 
from the One Unapproachable Godhead. And I beg you to pray for me who am suffering from serious 
illness. I and all who are with me salute the brethren who surround you. May you, strong and of good 
courage and of good fame in the Lord, grant to us and the Churches the support which all in common 
demand. 


EP. CLXXXVI 
(A letter of introduction for a relative.) 


What would you have done if I had come in person and taken up your time? I am quite certain you would 
have undertaken with all zeal to deliver me from the slander, if I may take as a token what has happened 
before. Do me this favour, then, through my most discreet kinswoman who approaches you through me, 
reverencing first the age of your petitioner, and next her disposition and piety, which is more than is 
ordinarily found in a woman; and besides this, her ignorance in business-matters, and the troubles now 
brought upon her by her own relations; and above all, my entreaty. The greatest favour you can do me is 
speed in the benefit for which I am asking. For even the unjust judge in the Gospel shewed kindness to the 
widow, though only after long beseeching and importunity. But from you I ask for speed, that she may not 


be overwhelmed by being long burdened with anxieties and miseries in a foreign land; though I know 
quite well that Your Piety will make that alien land to be a fatherland to her. 


EP. CCII 


(An important letter on the Apollinarian controversy has already been given above.) 


S:7. TO THEODORE, BISHOP OF TYANA 


(Theodore, a native of Arianzus, and an intimate friend of Gregory, accompanied him to Constantinople 
a.d. 379, and shared his persecution by the Arians, who broke into their church during the celebration of 
the divine liturgy, and pelted the clergy with stones. Theodore could not bring himself to put up with this, 
and declared his intention of prosecuting the aggressors. Gregory wrote the following letter to dissuade 
him from this course, by shewing him how much more noble it is to forgive than to revenge.) 


EP. LXXVII 


I hear that you are indignant at the outrages which have been committed on us by the Monks and the 
Mendicants. And it is no wonder, seeing that you never yet had felt a blow, and were without experience of 
the evils we have to endure, that you did feel angry at such a thing. But we as experienced in many sorts 
of evil, and as having had our share of insult, may be considered worthy of belief when we exhort Your 
Reverence, as old age teaches and as reason suggests. Certainly what has happened was dreadful, and 
more than dreadful,—no one will deny it: that our altars were insulted, our mysteries disturbed, and that 
we ourselves had to stand between the communicants and those who would stone them, and to make our 
intercessions a cure for stonings; that the reverence due to virgins was forgotten, and the good order of 
monks, and the calamity of the poor, who lost even their pity through ferocity. But perhaps it would be 
better to be patient, and to give an example of patience to many by our sufferings. For argument is not so 
persuasive of the world in general as is practice, that silent exhortation. 


We think it an important matter to obtain penalties from those who have wronged us: an important matter, 
I say, (for even this is sometimes useful for the correction of others)—but it is far greater and more 
Godlike, to bear with injuries. For the former course curbs wickedness, but the latter makes men good, 
which is much better and more perfect than merely being not wicked. Let us consider that the great 
pursuit of mercifulness is set before us, and let us forgive the wrongs done to us that we also may obtain 
forgiveness, and let us by kindness lay up a store of kindness. 


Phineas was called Zelotes because he ran through the Midianitish woman with the man who was 
committing fornication with her, and because he took away the reproach from the children of Israel: but 
he was more praised because he prayed for the people when they had transgressed. Let us then also 
stand and make propitiation, and let the plague be stayed, and let this be counted unto us for 
righteousness. Moses also was praised because he slew the Egyptian that oppressed the Israelite; but he 
was more admirable because he healed by his prayer his sister Miriam when she was made leprous for 
her murmuring. Look also at what follows. The people of Nineve are threatened with an overthrow, but by 
their tears they redeem their sin. Manasses was the most lawless of Kings, but is the most conspicuous 
among those who have attained salvation through mourning. 


O Ephraim what shall I do unto thee, saith God. What anger is here expressed—and yet protection is 
added. What is swifter than Mercy? The Disciples ask for flames of Sodom upon those who drive Jesus 
away, but He deprecates revenge. Peter cuts off the ear of Malchus, one of those who outraged Him, but 
Jesus restores it. And what of him who asks whether he must seven times forgive a brother if he has 
trespassed, is he not condemned for his niggardliness, for to the seven is added seventy times seven? 
What of the debtor in the Gospel who will not forgive as he has been forgiven? Is it not more bitterly 
exacted of him for this? And what saith the pattern of prayer? Does it not desire that forgiveness may be 
earned by forgiveness? 


Having so many examples let us imitate the mercy of God, and not desire to learn from ourselves how 
great an evil is requital of sin. You see the sequence of goodness. First it makes laws, then it commands, 
threatens, reproaches, holds out warnings, restrains, threatens again, and only when forced to do so 
strikes the blow, but this little by little, opening the way to amendment. Let us then not strike suddenly 
(for it is not safe to do so), but being self-restrained in our fear let us conquer by mercy, and make them 
our debtors by our kindness, tormenting them by their conscience rather than by anger. Let us not dry up 
a fig tree which may yet bear fruit, nor condemn it as useless and cumbering the ground, when possibly 
the care and diligence of a skilful gardener may yet heal it. And do not let us so quickly destroy so great 
and glorious a work through what is perhaps the spite and malice of the devil; but let us choose to shew 
ourselves merciful rather than severe, and lovers of the poor rather than of abstract justice; and let us not 
make more account of those who would enkindle us to this than of those who would restrain us, 
considering, if nothing else, the disgrace of appearing to contend against mendicants who have this great 
advantage that even if they are in the wrong they are pitied for their misfortune. But as things are, 


consider that all the poor and those who support them, and all the Monks and Virgins are falling at your 
feet and praying you on their behalf. Grant to all these for them this favour (since they have suffered 
enough as is clear by what they have asked of us) and above all to me who am their representative. And if 
it appear to you monstrous that we should have been dishonoured by them, remember that it is far worse 
that we should not be listened to by you when we make this request of you. May God forgive the noble 
Paulus his outrages upon us. 


EP. CXV 


(Sent about Easter a.d. 382 with a copy of the Philocalia, or Chrestomathy of Origen’s works edited by 
himself and S. Basil.) 


You anticipate the Festival, and the letters, and, which is better still, the time by your eagerness, and you 
bestow on us a preliminary festival. Such is what Your Reverence gives us. And we in return give you the 
greatest thing we have, our prayers. But that you may have some small thing to remember us by, we send 
you the volume of the Philocalia of Origen, containing a selection of passages useful to students of 
literature. Deign to accept this, and give us a proof of its usefulness, being aided by diligence and the 
Spirit. 


EP. CXXxI 


(Written a little later, as a letter of thanks for an Easter Gift. Theodore had quite recently been made 
Archbishop of Tyana.) 


We rejoice in the tokens of love, and especially at such a season, and from one at once so young a man, 
and so perfect; and, to greet you with the words of Scripture, stablished in your youth, for so it calls him 
who is more advanced in wisdom than his years lead us to expect. The old Fathers prayed for the dew of 
heaven and fatness of the earth and other such things for their children, though perhaps some may 
understand these things in a higher sense; but we will give you back all in a spiritual sense. The Lord fulfil 
all thy requests, and mayest thou be the father of such children (if I may pray for you concisely and 
intimately) as you yourself have shewn yourself to your own parents, so that we, as well as every one else, 
may be glorified concerning you. 


EP. CXXII 


You owe me, even as a sick man, tending, for one of the commandments is the visitation of the sick. And 
you also owe to the Holy Martyrs their annual honour, which we celebrate in your own Arianzus on the 
23rd of the month which we call Dathusa. And at the same time there are ecclesiastical affairs not a few 
which need our common examination. For all these reasons then, I beg you to come at once: for though 
the labour is great, the reward is equivalent. 


EP. CXXIII 


(To excuse himself for postponing his acceptance of an invitation.) 


I reverence your presence, and I delight in your company; although otherwise I counselled myself to 
remain at home and philosophize in quiet, for I found this of all courses the most profitable for myself. 
And since the winds are still somewhat rough, and my infirmity has not yet left me, I beg you to bear with 
me patiently for a little while, and to join me in my prayers for health; and as soon as the fit season comes 
I will attend upon your requests. 


EP. CXXIV 


(A little later on, when the weather was more settled, Gregory accepts the invitation and proposes to 
come at once, but declines to attend the Provincial Synod.) 


You call me? And I hasten, and that for a private visit. Synods and Conventions I salute from afar, since I 
have experienced that most of them (to speak moderately) are but sorry affairs. What then remains? Help 
with your prayers my just desires that I may obtain that for which I am anxious. 


EP. CLII 


(On his retirement from Constantinople Gregory had at the request of the Bishops of the Province, and 
especially of Theodore of Tyana the Metropolitan, and Bosporius Bishop of Colonia (see letters above) and 
at the earnest solicitation of the people, undertaken the charge of the Diocese of Nazianzus; but he very 
soon found that his health was not equal to so great a task, and that he could not fulfil its calls upon him. 
He struggled on for some time, but at length, finding himself quite unequal to it, he wrote as follows to 


the Metropolitan:) 


It is time for me to use these words of Scripture, To whom shall I cry when I am wronged? Who will 
stretch out a hand to me when I am oppressed? To whom shall the burden of this Church pass, in its 
present evil and paralysed condition? I protest before God and the Elect Angels that the Flock of God is 
being unrighteously dealt with in being left without a Shepherd or a Bishop, through my being laid on the 
shelf. For Iam a prisoner to my ill health and have been very quickly removed thereby from the Church, 
and made quite useless to everybody, every day breathing my last, and getting more and more crushed by 
my duties. If the Province had any other head, it would have been my duty to cry out and protest to it 
continually. But since Your Reverence is the Superior, it is to you I must look. For, to leave out everything 
else, you shall learn from my fellow-priests, Eulalius the Chorepiscopus and Celeusius, whom I have 
specially sent to Your Reverence, what these robbers who have now got the upper hand, are both doing 
and threatening. To repress them is not in the power of my weakness, but belongs to your skill and 
strength; since to you, with His other gifts God has given that of strength also for the protection of His 
Church. If in saying and writing this I cannot get a hearing, I shall take the only course remaining to me, 
that of publicly proclaiming and making known that this Church needs a Bishop, in order that it may not 
be injured by my feeble health. What is to follow is matter for your consideration. 


EP. CLIII 
To Bosporius, Bishop of Colonia. 


(S. Gregory had to carry out his threat. He resigned the care of Nazianzus, and nothing would induce him 
to withdraw his resignation. Bosporius wrote him an urgent letter with this object, but he replied as 
follows:) 


Twice I have been tripped up by you, and have been deceived (you know what I mean), and, if it was justly, 
may the Lord smell from you an odour of sweet savour; if unjustly, may the Lord pardon it. For so it is 
reasonable for me to speak of you, seeing we are commanded to be patient when injuries are inflicted on 
us. But as you are master of your own opinions, so am I of mine. That troublesome Gregory will no longer 
be troublesome to you. I will withdraw myself to God, Who alone is pure and guileless. I will retire into 
myself. This I have determined; for to stumble twice on the same stone is attributed by the proverb to 
fools alone. 


EP. CLVII 


To Theodore, Archbishop of Tyana. 


(S. Gregory succeeded at the end of a.d. 382 in convincing the Metropolitan and his Comprovincials of his 
sincerity in desiring to retire; and so they began to cast about for a Successor. Gregory desired that his 
cousin the Chorepiscopus Eulalius should be nominated, but the Bishops felt some jealousy at what they 
took to be an attempt on his part to dictate to them, and refused to allow him to take any part in the 
election, on the ground that he either never had been, or at any rate had ceased to be one of the Bishops 
of the Province. He protested, but finding that he could not convince them he withdrew his claim to a vote 
and wrote to Theodore, as follows:—) 


Our spiritual affairs have reached their limit: I will not trouble you any further. Join together: take your 
precautions: take counsel against us: let our enemies have the victory: let the canons be accurately 
observed, beginning with us, the most ignorant of men. There is no ill-will in accuracy; only do not let the 
rights of friendship be impeded. The children of my very honoured son Nicobulus have come to the city to 
learn shorthand. Be kind enough to look upon them with a fatherly and kindly eye (for the canons do not 
forbid this), but especially take care that they live near the Church. For I desire that they should be 
moulded in character to virtue by continual association with Your Perfectness. 


EP. CLXIII 


(George a layman of Paspasus, was sent by Theodore of Tyana to Saint Gregory that the latter might 
convince him of his error and sin in repudiating an oath which he had taken, on the ground that it was 
taken in writing and not viva voce. Gregory seems to have brought him to a better mind, and sent him 
back to the Metropolitan with the following letter, requesting that due penance be imposed upon him, and 
have its length regulated by his contrition. This letter was read to the Second Council of Constantinople in 
553, by Euphrantes, a successor of Theodore in the See of Tyana, and was accepted by the Fathers, 
wherefore it is regarded as having almost the force of a Canon of the Church Universal.) 


God grant you to the Churches, both for our glory, and for the benefit of many, being as you are so 
circumspect and cautious in spiritual matters as to make us also more cautious who are considered to 
have some advantage over you in years. Since, however, you have wished to take us as partners in your 
spiritual inquiry (I mean about the oath which George of Paspasus appears to have sworn), we will declare 
to Your Reverence what presents itself to our mind. Very many people, as it seems to me, delude 


themselves by considering oaths which are taken with the sanction of spoken imprecations to be real 
oaths, but those which are written and not verbally uttered, to be mere matter of form, and no oaths at all. 
For how can we suppose that while a written schedule of debts is more binding than a verbal 
acknowledgment, yet a written oath is something other than an oath? Or to speak concisely, we hold an 
oath to be the assurance given to one who asked for and obtained it. Nor is it sufficient to say that he 
suffered violence (for the violence was the Law by which he bound himself), nor that afterwards he won 
the cause in the Law Court—for the very fact that he went to law was a breach of his oath. I have 
persuaded our brother George of this, not to pretend excuses for his sin, and not to seek out arguments to 
defend his transgression, but to recognize the writing as an oath, and to bewail his sin before God and 
Your Reverence, even though he formerly deceived himself and took a different view of it. This is what we 
have personally argued with him; and it is evident that if you will discourse with him more carefully, you 
will deepen his contrition, since you are a great healer of souls, and having treated him according to the 
Canon for as long a time as shall seem right, you will afterwards be able to confer indulgence upon him in 
the matter of time. And the measure of the time must be the measure of his compunction. 


EP. CLXXXxIII 


(Helladius, Archbishop of Caesarea, contested the validity of the election of Eulalius to the Bishopric of 
Nazianzus, and accused Bosporius of heresy. S. Gregory here throws the whole weight of his authority into 
the other scale. It is however manifest from the very terms of the letter that the person addressed is not 
Theodore of Tyana. It was conjectured by Clemencet that perhaps he was Theodore of Mopsuestia.) 


Envy, which no one easily escapes, has got some foothold amongst us. See, even we Cappadocians are ina 
state of faction, so to speak—a calamity never heard of before, and not to be believed—so that no flesh 
may glory in the sight of God, but that we may be careful, since we are all human, not to condemn each 
other rashly. For myself, there is some gain even from the misfortune (if I may speak somewhat 
paradoxically), and I really gather a rose out of thorns, as the proverb has it. Hitherto I have never met 
Your Reverence face to face, nor conversed with you by letter, but have only been illuminated by your 
reputation; but now I am of necessity compelled to approach you by letter, and I am very grateful to him 
who has procured me this privilege. I omit to write to the other Bishops about whom you wrote to me, as 
the opportunity has not yet arisen. Moreover my weak health makes me less active in this matter; but 
what I write to you I write to them also through you. My Lord the God-beloved Bishop Helladius must 
cease to waste his labour on our concerns. For it is not through spiritual earnestness, but through party 
zeal, that he is seeking this; and not for the sake of accurate compliance with the canons, but for the 
satisfaction of anger, as is evident by the time he has chosen, and because many have moved with him 
unreasonably, for I must say this, and not trouble myself about it. If I were physically in a condition to 
govern the Church of Nazianzus, to which I was originally appointed, and not to Sasima as some would 
falsely persuade you, I should not have been so cowardly or so ignorant of the Divine Constitutions as 
either to despise that Church, or to seek for an easy life in preference to the prizes which are in store for 
those who labour according to God’s will, and work with the talent committed to their care. For what 
profit should I have from my many labours and my great hopes, if I were ill advised in the most important 
matters? But since my bodily health is bad, as everyone can plainly see, and I have not any responsibility 
to fear on account of this withdrawal, for the reason I have mentioned, and I saw that the Church through 
cleaving to me was suffering in its best interests and almost being destroyed through my illness, I prayed 
both before and now again my Lords the God-beloved Bishops (I mean those of our own Province) to give 
the Church a head, which they have done by God’s Grace, worthy both of my desire and of your prayers. 
This I would have you both know yourself, most honourable Lord, and also inform the rest of the Bishops, 
that they may receive him and support him by their votes, and not bear heavily on my old age by believing 
the slander. Let me add this to any letter. If your examination finds my Lord the God-beloved Priest 
Bosporius guilty concerning the faith—a thing which it is not lawful even to suggest—(I pass over his age 
and my personal testimony) judge him so yourselves. But if the discussion about the dioceses is the cause 
of this evil report and this novel accusation, do not be led away by the slander, and do not give to 
falsehoods a greater strength than to the truth, I beg you, lest you should cast into despair those who 
desire to do what is right. May you be granted good health and spirits and courage and continual progress 
in the things of God to us and to the Church, whose common boast you are. 


EP. CXXXIx 


(This letter is written at a somewhat earlier date in reference to the consent he had been induced to give 
to remaining for some time longer as administrator of the See of Nazianzus. It is certainly not addressed 
to Theodore of Tyana, and it is not known who this Theodore is.) 


He Who raised David His servant from the Shepherd’s work to the Throne, and Your Reverence from the 
flock to the Work of the Shepherd: He that orders our affairs and those of all who hope in Him according 
to His own Will: may He now put it into the mind of Your Reverence to know the dishonour which I have 
suffered at the hands of my Lords the Bishops in the matter of their votes, in that they have agreed to the 
Election, but have excluded us. I will not lay the blame on Your Reverence, because you have but recently 
come to preside over our affairs, and are, as is to be expected, for the most part unacquainted with our 


to be,” meant the Creator’s Christ, when he answered, “Thou art the Christ;” because if he had been then 
aware that He belonged to the rival god, he would not have made a mistake here. But if he was in error 
here because of his previous erroneous opinion, then you may be sure that up to that very day no new 
divinity had been revealed by Christ, and that Peter had so far made no mistake, because hitherto Christ 
had revealed nothing of the kind; and that Christ accordingly was not to be regarded as belonging to any 
other than the Creator, whose entire dispensation he, in fact, here described. He selects from His 
disciples three witnesses of the impending vision and voice. And this is just the way of the Creator. “In the 
mouth of three witnesses,” says He, “shall every word be established.” He withdraws to a mountain. In the 
nature of the place I see much meaning. For the Creator had originally formed His ancient people on a 
mountain both with visible glory and His voice. It was only right that the New Testament should be 
attested on such an elevated spot as that whereon the Old Testament had been composed; under a like 
covering of cloud also, which nobody will doubt, was condensed out of the Creator’s air. Unless, indeed, 
he had brought down his own clouds thither, because he had himself forced his way through the Creator’s 
heaven; or else it was only a precarious cloud, as it were, of the Creator which he used. On the present (as 
also on the former) occasion, therefore, the cloud was not silent; but there was the accustomed voice from 
heaven, and the Father’s testimony to the Son; precisely as in the first Psalm He had said, “Thou art my 
Son, today have I begotten thee.” By the mouth of Isaiah also He had asked concerning Him, “Who is 
there among you that feareth God? Let him hear the voice of His Son.” When therefore He here presents 
Him with the words, “This is my (beloved) Son,” this clause is of course understood, “whom I have 
promised.” For if He once promised, and then afterwards says, “This is He,” it is suitable conduct for one 
who accomplishes His purpose that He should utter His voice in proof of the promise which He had 
formerly made; but unsuitable in one who is amenable to the retort, Can you, indeed, have a right to say, 
“This is my son,” concerning whom you have given us no previous information, any more than you have 
favoured us with a revelation about your own prior existence? “Hear ye Him,” therefore, whom from the 
beginning (the Creator) had declared entitled to be heard in the name of a prophet, since it was as a 
prophet that He had to be regarded by the people. “A prophet,” says Moses, “shall the Lord your God raise 
up unto you, of your sons” (that is, of course, after a carnal descent ); “unto Him shall ye hearken, as unto 
me.” “Every one who will not hearken unto Him, his soul shall be cut off from amongst his people.” So 
also Isaiah: “Who is there among you that feareth God? Let him hear the voice of His Son.” This voice the 
Father was going Himself to recommend. For, says he, He establishes the words of His Son, when He says, 
“This is my beloved Son, hear ye Him.” Therefore, even if there be made a transfer of the obedient 
“hearing” from Moses and Elias to Christ, it is still not from another God, or to another Christ; but from 
the Creator to His Christ, in consequence of the departure of the old covenant and the supervening of the 
new. “Not an ambassador, nor an angel, but He Himself,” says Isaiah, “shall save them;” for it is He 
Himself who is now declaring and fulfilling the law and the prophets. The Father gave to the Son new 
disciples, after that Moses and Elias had been exhibited along with Him in the honour of His glory, and 
had then been dismissed as having fully discharged their duty and office, for the express purpose of 
affirming for Marcion’s information the fact that Moses and Elias had a share in even the glory of Christ. 
But we have the entire structure of this same vision in Habakkuk also, where the Spirit in the person of 
some of the apostles says, “O Lord, I have heard Thy speech, and was afraid.” What speech was this, other 
than the words of the voice from heaven, This is my beloved Son, hear ye Him? “I considered thy works, 
and was astonished.” When could this have better happened than when Peter, on seeing His glory, knew 
not what he was saying? “In the midst of the two Thou shalt be known”—even Moses and Elias. These 
likewise did Zechariah see under the figure of the two olive trees and olive branches. For these are they of 
whom he says, “They are the two anointed ones, that stand by the Lord of the whole earth.” And again 
Habakkuk says, “His glory covered the heavens” (that is, with that cloud), “and His splendour shall be like 
the light—even the light, wherewith His very raiment glistened.” And if we would make mention of the 
promise to Moses, we shall find it accomplished here. For when Moses desired to see the Lord, saying, “If 
therefore I have found grace in Thy sight, manifest Thyself to me, that I may see Thee distinctly,” the sight 
which he desired to have was of that condition which he was to assume as man, and which as a prophet he 
knew was to occur. Respecting the face of God, however, he had already heard, “No man shall see me, and 
live.” “This thing,” said He, “which thou hast spoken, will I do unto thee.” Then Moses said, “Show me Thy 
glory.” And the Lord, with like reference to the future, replied, “I will pass before thee in my glory,” etc. 
Then at the last He says, “And then thou shalt see my back.” Not loins, or calves of the legs, did he want to 
behold, but the glory which was to be revealed in the latter days. He had promised that He would make 
Himself thus face to face visible to him, when He said to Aaron, “If there shall be a prophet among you, I 
will make myself known to him by vision, and by vision will I speak with him; but not so is my manner to 
Moses; with him will I speak mouth to mouth, even apparently” (that is to say, in the form of man which 
He was to assume), “and not in dark speeches.” Now, although Marcion has denied that he is here 
represented as speaking with the Lord, but only as standing, yet, inasmuch as he stood “mouth to mouth,” 
he must also have stood “face to face” with him, to use his words, not far from him, in His very glory—not 
to say, in His presence. And with this glory he went away enlightened from Christ, just as he used to do 
from the Creator; as then to dazzle the eyes of the children of Israel, so now to smite those of the blinded 
Marcion, who has failed to see how this argument also makes against him. 


history. This is quite enough: for I have no mind to trouble you further, that I may not seem burdensome at 
the very beginning of our friendship. But I will tell you what suggests itself to me in taking counsel with 
God. I retired from the Church at Nazianzus, not as either despising God, or looking down on the littleness 
of the flock (God forbid that a philosophic soul should be so disposed); but first because I am not bound by 
any such appointment: and secondly because I am broken down by my ill health, and do not think myself 
equal to such anxieties. And since you too have been heavy on me, in reproaching me with my resignation, 
and I myself could not endure the clamours against me, and since the times are hard, threatening us with 
an inroad of enemies to the injury of the commonwealth of the whole Church, I finally made up my mind to 
suffer a defeat which is painful to my body, but perhaps not bad for my soul. I make over this miserable 
body to the Church for as long as it may be possible, thinking it better to suffer any distress to the flesh 
rather than to incur a spiritual injury myself or to inflict it upon others, who have thought the worst of us, 
judging from their own experience. Knowing this, do pray for me, and approve my resolution: and perhaps 
it is not out of place to say, mould yourself to piety. 


S:8. TO NICOBULUS 


(See the introduction to the first letter to Sophronius above.) 


EP. XII 


(About a.d. 365). 


You joke me about Alypiana as being little and unworthy of your size, you tall and immense and monstrous 
fellow both in form and strength. For now I understand that soul is a matter of measure, and virtue of 
weight, and that rocks are more valuable than pearls, and crows more respectable than nightingales. Well, 
well! rejoice in your bigness and your cubits, and be in no respect inferior to the famed sons of Aloeus. 
You ride a horse, and shake a spear, and concern yourself with wild beasts. But she has no such work; and 
no great strength is needed to carry a comb, or to handle a distaff, or to sit by a loom, “For such is the 
glory of woman.” And if you add this, that she has become fixed to the ground on account of prayer, and 
by the great movement of her mind has constant communion with God, what is there here to boast of in 
your bigness or the stature of your body? Take heed to seasonable silence: listen to her voice: mark her 
unadornment, her womanly virility, her usefulness at home, her love of her husband. Then you will say 
with the Laconian, that verily soul is not a subject for measure, and the outer must look to the inner man. 
If you look at the things in this way you will leave off joking and deriding her as little, and you will 
congratulate yourself on your marriage. 


EP. LI 


(An answer to a request made by Nicobulus for a treatise on the art of writing letters. Benoit thinks this 
and the following ones were written to the Younger Nicobulus.) 


Of those who write letters, since this is what you ask, some write at too great a length, and others err on 
the side of deficiency; and both miss the mean, like archers shooting at a mark and sending some shafts 
short of it and others beyond it; for the missing is the same though on opposite sides. Now the measure of 
letters is their usefulness: and we must neither write at very great length when there is little to say, nor 
very briefly when there is a great deal. What? Are we to measure our wisdom by the Persian Schoene, or 
by the cubits of a child, and to write so imperfectly as not to write at all but to copy the midday shadows, 
or lines which meet right in front of you, whose lengths are foreshortened and which show themselves in 
glimpses rather than plainly, being recognized only by certain of their extremities? We must in both 
respects avoid the want of moderation and hit off the moderate. This is my opinion as to brevity; as to 
perspicuity it is clear that one should avoid the oratorical form as much as possible and lean rather to the 
chatty: and, to speak concisely, that is the best and most beautiful letter which can convince either an 
unlearned or an educated reader; the one, as being within the reach of the many; the other, as above the 
many; and it should be intelligible in itself. It is equally disagreeable to think out a riddle and to have to 
interpret a letter. The third point about a letter is grace: and this we shall safeguard if we do not write in 
any way that is dry and unpleasing or unadorned and badly arranged and untrimmed, as they call it; as for 
instance a style destitute of maxims and proverbs and pithy sayings, or even jokes and enigmas, by which 
language is sweetened. Yet we must not seem to abuse these things by an excessive employment of them. 
Their entire omission shews rusticity, but the abuse of them shews insatiability. We may use them about as 
much as purple is used in woven stuffs. Figures of speech we shall admit, but few and modest. Antitheses 
and balanced clauses and nicely divided sentences, we shall leave to the sophists, or if we do sometimes 
admit them, we shall do so rather in play than in earnest. My final remark shall be one which I heard a 
clever man make about the eagle, that when the birds were electing a king, and came with various 
adornment, the most beautiful point about him was that he did not think himself beautiful. This point is to 
be especially attended to in letter-writing, to be without adventitious ornament and as natural as possible. 
So much about letters I send you by a letter; but perhaps you had better not apply it to myself, who am 
busied about more important matters. The rest you will work out for yourself, as you are quick at learning, 
and those who are clever in these matters will teach you. 


EP. LII 


(Nicobulus asked Gregory to publish a collection of his letters. Gregory forwards a copy.) 


You are asking flowers from an autumn meadow, and arming Nestor in his old age, in demanding from me 
now something clever in the way of language, after I have long neglected all that is enjoyable in language 
and in life. But yet (since it is not an Eurysthean or Herculean labour that you are imposing on me, but 
rather one which is very agreeable and quiet, to collect for you as many of my own letters as I can), do 
you place this volume among your books—a work not amatory but oratorical, and not for display so much 
as for use, and that for our own home. For different authors have different characteristics, greater or 
smaller. Mine is a tendency to instruct by maxims and positive statements wherever opportunity occurs. 
And as in a legitimate child, so also in language, the father is always visible, not less than parents are 
shewn by bodily characteristics. Mine are such as I have mentioned. You may repay me both by writing 
and by deriving profit from what I have written. I cannot ask for or request any better reward than this, 
either more profitable to the asker, or more becoming him who gives it. 


EP. LIIT 


(Gregory put a collection of Basil’s letters with his own, and gave them the first place. Nicobulus seems to 
have been surprised at this, and asked the reason. Gregory explains as follows.) 


I have always preferred the Great Basil to myself, though he was of the contrary opinion; and so I do now, 
not less for truth’s sake than for friendship’s. This is the reason why I have given his letters the first place 
and my own the second. For I hope we two will always be coupled together; and also I would supply 
others with an example of modesty and submission. 


EP. LIV 


On Laconicism. To be laconic is not merely, as you suppose, to write few words, but to say a great deal in 
few words. Thus I call Homer very brief and Antimachus lengthy. Why? Because I measure the length by 
the matter and not by the letters. 


EP. LV 


An Invitation. You flee when I pursue you: perhaps in accordance with the laws of love, to make yourself 
more valuable. Come then, and fill up at last the loss I have suffered by your long delay. And if any home 
affairs detain you, you shall leave us again, and so make yourself more precious as an object of desire. 


S:9. TO OLYMPIUS 


(Olympius was Prefect of Cappadocia Secunda in 382. One letter to him against the Apollinarians, has 
already been given; the rest, which are to follow are mainly recommendations of various persons to his 
patronage.) 


EP. CIV 


All The Other favours which I have received I know to be due to your kindness; and may God reward you 
for them with His own mercies; and may one of these be, that you may discharge your office of prefect 
with good fame and splendour from beginning to end. In what I now ask I come rather to give than to 
receive, if it is not arrogant to say so. I personally introduce poor Philumena to you, to entreat your 
justice, and to move you to the tears with which she afflicts my soul. She herself will explain to you in 
what and by whom she has been wronged, for it would not be right for me to bring accusations against 
any one. But this much it is necessary for me to say, that widowhood and orphanhood have a right to the 
assistance of all right-minded men, and especially of those who have wife and children, those great 
pledges of pity, since we—ourselves only men—are set to judge men. Pardon me that I plead with you for 
these by letter, since it is by ill health that I am deprived of seeing a ruler so kind and so conspicuous for 
virtue that even the prelude of your administration is more precious than the good fame of others even at 
the end of their term. 


EP. CV 


The time is swift, the struggle great, and my sickness severer, reducing me almost to immovability. What 
is left but to pray to God, and to supplicate your kindness, the one, that He will incline your mind to 
gentler counsels, the other that you will not roughly dismiss our intercession, but will receive kindly the 
wretched Paulus, whom justice has brought under your hands, perhaps in order that it may make you 
more illustrious by the greatness of your kindness, and may commend our prayers (such as they are) to 
your mercy. 


EP. CVI 


Here is another laying before you a letter, of which, if the truth may be said, you are the cause yourself, 
for you provoke them by the honour you do them. Here too is another petitioner for you, a prisoner of fear, 
our kinsman Eustratius, who with us and by us entreats your goodness, inasmuch as he cannot endure to 
be in perpetual rebellion against your government, even though a just terror has frightened him, nor does 
he choose to entreat you by anyone else than me, that he may make your mercy to him more conspicuous 
through his use of such intercessors, whom at all events you yourself make great by thus accepting their 
appeal. I will say one thing, and that briefly. All the other favours you conferred upon me; but this you will 
confer upon your own judgment, since once you purposed to comfort our age and infirmity with such 
honours. And I will add that you are continually rendering God more propitious to you. 


EP. CXXV 


(Given above, S: 1.) 


EP. CXXVI 


(While Gregory was at Xantharis an opportunity presented itself for seeing Olympius, but a return of 
illness prevented him from taking advantage of it. He writes to express his regret, and takes the 
opportunity also to request that Nicobulus may be exempted from the charge of the Imperial Posts.) 


I was happy in a dream. For having been brought as far as the Monastery to obtain some comfort from the 
bath, and then hoping to meet you, and having this good fortune almost in my hands, and having delayed 
a few days, I was suddenly carried away by my illness, which was already painful in some respects and 
threatening in others. And, if one must find some conjecture to account for the misfortune, I suffered in 
the same way as the polypods do, which if torn by force from the rocks risk the loss of the suckers by 
which they attach themselves to the rocks, or carry off some portion of the latter. Something of this kind is 
my case. And what I should have asked Your Excellency for had I seen you, I now venture to ask for 
though I am absent. I found my son Nicobulus much worried by the care of the Post, and by close 
attention to the Monastery. He is not a strong man, and has great distaste for solitude. Make use of him 
for anything else you please, for he is eager to serve your authority in all things; but if it be possible set 
him free from this charge, if for no other reason, at any rate to do him honour as my Hospitaller. Since I 
have asked many favours from you for many people, and have obtained them, I need also your kindness 
for myself. 


EP. CXXXxI 


(In 382 Gregory was summoned to a Synod at Constantinople; he wrote to Procopius, the Prefectus Urbi, 
and declined to go, on the ground of his great dislike to Episcopal Synods, from which, he said, he had 
never known any good to result. However he seems to have received a more urgent summons through 
Icarius and Olympius. His reply to Icarius has been lost; that to Olympius is as follows.) 


It is more serious to me than my illness, that no one will believe that I am ill, but that so long a journey is 
enjoined upon me, and I am pushed into the midst of troubles from which I rejoiced to have withdrawn, 
and almost thought that I ought to be grateful for this to my bodily affliction. For quiet and freedom from 
affairs is more precious than the splendour of a busy life. I wrote this yesterday to the Most Illustrious 
Icarius, from whom I received the same summons: and I now beg your Magnanimity also to write this for 
me, for you are a very trustworthy witness of my ill health. Another proof of my inability is the loss which I 
have now suffered in having been unable even to come and enjoy your society, who are so kind a 
Governor, and so admirable for virtue that even the preludes of your term of office are more honourable 
than the good fame which others can earn by the end of theirs. 


EP. CXL 


Again I write when I ought to come: but I gain confidence to do so from yourself, O Umpire of spiritual 
matters (to put the first thing first), and Corrector of the Commonweal—and both by Divine Providence: 
who have also received as the reward of your piety that your affairs would prosper to your mind, and that 
you alone should find attainable what to every one else is out of reach. For wisdom and courage conduct 
your government, the one discovering what is to be done, and the other easily carrying out what has been 
discovered. And the greatest of all is the purity of your hands with which all is directed. Where is your ill- 
gotten gold? There never was any; it was the first thing you condemned to exile as an invisible tyrant. 
Where is illwill? It is condemned. Where is favour? Here you do bend somewhat (for I will accuse you a 
little), but it is in imitating the Divine Mercy, which at the present time your soldier Aurelius entreats of 
you by me. I call him a foolish fugitive, because he has placed himself in our hands, and through ours in 
yours, sheltering himself under our gray hair and our Priesthood (for which you have often professed your 
veneration) as if it were under some Imperial Image. See, this sacrificing and unbloodstained hand leads 
this man to you; a hand which has written often in your praise, and will I am sure write yet more, if God 


continue your term of government—yours, I mean, and that of your colleague Themis. 


EP. CXLI 


(The people of Nazianzus had in some way incurred the loss of civic rights; and the Order for the 
forfeiture of the title of City had been signed by Olympius. This led to something like a revolt on the part 
of a certain number of the younger citizens: and this Olympius determined to punish by the total 
destruction of the place. S. Gregory was again prevented by sickness from appearing in person before the 
Governor: but he pleaded the cause of his native city (using its official Latin name of Diocaesarea) in the 
following letters so successfully as to induce Olympius to pardon the outbreak.) 


Again an opportunity for kindness: and again I am bold enough to commit to a letter my entreaty about so 
important a matter. My illness makes me thus bold, for it does not even allow me to go out, and it does not 
permit me to make a fitting entrance to you. What then is my Embassy? Pray receive it from me gently 
and kindly. The death of a single man, who to-day is and to-morrow will not be and will not return to us is 
of course a dreadful thing. But it is much more dreadful for a City to die, which Kings founded, and time 
compacted, and a long series of years has preserved. I speak of Diocaesarea, once a City, a City no longer, 
unless you grant it mercy. Think that this place now falls at your feet by me: let it have a voice, and be 
clothed in mourning and cut off its hair as in a tragedy, and let it speak to you in such words as these: 


Give a hand to me that lie in the dust: help the strengthless: do not add the weight of your hand to time, 
nor destroy what the Persians have left me. It is more honourable to you to raise up cities than to destroy 
those that are distressed. Be my founder, either by adding to what I possess, or by preserving me as I am. 
Do not suffer that up to the time of your administration I should be a City, and after you should be so no 
longer: do not give occasion to after times to speak evil of you, that you received me numbered among 
cities, and left me an uninhabited spot, which was once a city, only recognizable by mountains and 
precipices and woods. 


This let the City of my imagination do and say to your mercy. But deign to receive an exhortation from me 
as your friend: certainly chastise those who have rebelled against the Edict of your authority. On this 
behalf I am not bold to say anything, although this piece of audacity was not, they say, of universal design, 
but was only the unreasoning anger of a few young men. But dismiss the greater part of your anger, and 
use a larger reasoning. They were grieved for their Mother’s being put to death; they could not endure to 
be called citizens, and yet to be without political rights: they were mad: they committed an offence 
against the law: they threw away their own safety: the unexpectedness of the calamity deprived them of 
reason. Is it really necessary that for this the city should cease to be a city? Surely not. Most excellent, do 
not write the order for this to be done. Rather respect the supplication of all citizens and statesmen and 
men of rank—for remember the calamity will touch all alike—even if the greatness of your authority keeps 
them silent, sighing as it were in secret. Respect also my gray hair: for it would be dreadful to me, after 
having had a great city, now to have none at all, and that after your government the Temple which we 
have raised to God, and our love for its adornment, is to become a dwelling for beasts. It is not a terrible 
thing if some statues were thrown down—though in itself it would be so—but I would not have you think 
that I am speaking of this, when all my care is for more important things: but it is dreadful if an ancient 
city is to be destroyed with them—one which has splendidly endured, as I, who am honoured by you, and 
am supposed to have some influence, have lived to see. But this is enough upon such a subject, for I shall 
not, if I speak at greater length, find anything stronger than your own reasons, by which this nation is 
governed—and may more and greater ones be governed by them too, and that in greater commands. This 
however it was needful that Your Magnanimity should know about those who have fallen before your feet, 
that they are altogether wretched and despairing, and have not shared in any disorder with those who 
have broken the law, as I am certified by many who were then present. Therefore deliberate what you may 
think expedient, both for your own reputation in this world, and your hopes in the next. We will bear what 
you determine—not indeed without grief—but we will bear it: for what else can we do? If the worse 
determination prevail, we shall be indignant, and shall shed a tear over our City that has ceased to be. 


EP. CXLII 


Though my desire to meet you is warm, and the need of your petitioners is great, yet my illness is 
invincible. Therefore I am bold to commit my intercession to writing. Have respect to our gray hair, which 
you have already often reverenced by good actions. Have respect also to my infirmity, to which my labours 
for God have in part contributed, if I may swagger a little. For this cause spare the citizens who look to me 
because I use some freedom of speech with you. And spare also the others who are under my care. For 
public affairs will suffer no damage through mercy, since you can do more by fear than others by 
punishment. May you, as your reward for this, obtain such a Judge as you shew yourself to your 
petitioners and to me their intercessor. 


EP. CXLIII 


What does much experience, and experience of good do for men? It teaches kindness, and inclines them to 


those who entreat them. There is no such education in pity as the previous reception of goodness. This 
has happened to myself among others. I have learned compassion by the things which I have suffered. 
And do you see my greatness of soul when I myself need your gentleness in my own affairs? I intercede for 
others, and do not fear lest I should exhaust all your kindness on other men’s concerns. I am writing thus 
on behalf of the Presbyter Leontius—or, if I may so describe him, the ex-Presbyter. If he has suffered 
sufficiently for what he has done, let us stop there, lest excess become injustice. And if there is still any 
balance of punishment due, and the consequences of his crime have not yet equalled his offence, yet remit 
it for our sake and God’s, and that of the sanctuary, and the general assembly of the priests, among whom 
he was once numbered, even though he has now shewn himself unworthy of them, both by what he has 
done and by what he has suffered. If I can prevail with you it will be best; but if not, I will bring to you a 
more powerful intercessor, her who is the partner both of your rule and of your good fame. 


EP. CXLIV 


(Verianus, a citizen of Nazianzus, had been offended by his son-in-law, and on this account wished his 
daughter to sue for a divorce. Olympius referred the matter to the Episcopal arbitration of S. Gregory, 
who refused to countenance the proceeding, and writes the two following letters, the first to the Prefect, 
the second to Verianus himself.) 


Haste is not always praiseworthy. For this reason I have deferred my answer until now about the daughter 
of the most honorable Verianus, both to allow for time setting matters right, and also because I conjecture 
that Your Goodness does not approve of the divorce, inasmuch as you entrusted the enquiry to me, whom 
you knew to be neither hasty nor uncircumspect in such matters. Therefore I have refrained myself till 
now, and, I venture to think, not without reason. But since we have come nearly to the end of the allotted 
time, and it is necessary that you should be informed of the result of the examination I will inform you. 
The young lady seems to me to be of two minds, divided between reverence for her parents and affection 
for her husband. Her words are on their side, but her mind, I rather think, is with her husband, as is 
shewn by her tears. You will do what commends itself to your justice, and to God who directs you in all 
things. I should most willingly have given my opinion to my son Verianus that he should pass over much of 
what is in question, with a view not to confirm the divorce, which is entirely contrary to our law, though 
the Roman law may determine otherwise. For it is necessary that justice be observed—which I pray you 
may ever both say and do. 


EP. CXLV 


To Verianus. 


Public executioners commit no crime, for they are the servants of the laws: nor is the sword unlawful with 
which we punish criminals. But nevertheless, the public executioner is not a laudable character, nor is the 
death-bearing sword received joyfully. Just so neither can I endure to become hated by confirming the 
divorce by my hand and tongue. It is far better to be the means of union and of friendship than of division 
and parting of life. I suppose it was with this in his mind that our admirable Governor entrusted me with 
the enquiry about your daughter, as one who could not proceed to divorce abruptly or unfeelingly. For he 
proposed me not as Judge, but as Bishop, and placed me as a mediator in your unhappy circumstances. I 
beg you therefore, to make some allowance for my timidity, and if the better prevail, to use me as a 
servant of your desire: I rejoice in receiving such commands. But if the worse and more cruel course is to 
be taken, seek for some one more suitable to your purpose. I have not time, for the sake of favouring your 
friendship (though in all respects I have the highest regard for you), to offend against God, to Whom I 
have to give account of every action and thought. I will believe your daughter (for the truth shall be told) 
when she can lay aside her awe of you, and boldly declare the truth. At present her condition is pitiable— 
for she assigns her words to you, and her tears to her husband. 


EP. CXLVI 
To Olympius. 


This is what I said as if by a sort of prophecy, when I found you favourable to every request, and was 
making insatiable use of your gentleness, that I fear I shall exhaust your kindness upon the affairs of 
others. For see, a contest of my own has come (if that is mine which concerns my own relations), and I 
cannot speak with the same freedom. First, because it is my own. For to entreat for myself, though it may 
be more useful, is more humiliating. And next, I am afraid of excess as destroying pleasure, and opposing 
all that is good. So matters stand, and I conjecture only too rightly. Nevertheless with confidence in God 
before Whom I stand, and in your magnanimity in doing good, I am bold to present this petition. 


Suppose Nicobulus to be the worst of men:—though his only crime is that through me he is an object of 
envy, and more free than he ought to be. And suppose that my present opponent is the most just of men. 
For Iam ashamed to accuse before Your Uprightness one whom yesterday I was supporting: but I do not 
know if it will seem to you just that punishment should be demanded for one man’s crimes from another, 


though these were quite strange to him, and had not even his consent; from the man who has so stirred 
his household and been so upset as to have surrendered to his accuser more readily than the latter 
wished. Must Nicobulus or his children be reduced to slavery as his persecutors desire? I am ashamed 
both of the ground of the persecution and of the time, if this is to be done while both you are in power and 
I have influence with you. Not so, most admirable friend, let not this be suggested to Your Integrity. But 
recognizing by the winged swiftness of your mind the malice from which this proceeds, and having 
respect to me your admirer, shew yourself a merciful judge to those who are being disturbed—for to-day 
you are not merely judging between man and man, but between virtue and vice; and to this more 
consideration than by an ordinary man must be given by those who are like you in virtue and are skilful 
governors. And in return for this you shall have from me not only the matter of my prayers, which I know 
you do not, like so many men, despise; but also that I will make your government famous with all to whom 
Iam known. 


EP. CLIV 


To me you are Prefect even after the expiry of your term of office—for I judge things differently from the 
run of men—because you embrace in yourself every prefectoral virtue. For many of those who sit on lofty 
thrones are to me base, all those whose hand makes them base and slaves of their subjects. But many are 
high and lofty though they stand low, whom virtue places on high and makes worthy of greater 
government. But what have I to do with this? No longer is the great Olympius with us, nor does he bear 
our rudder-lines. We are undone, we are betrayed, we have become again the Second Cappadocia, after 
having been made the First by you. Of other men’s matters why should I speak? but who will cherish the 
old age of your Gregory, and administer to his weakness the enchantment of honours, and make him more 
honourable because he obtains kindness for many from you? Now then depart on your journey with escort 
and greater pomp, leaving behind for us many tears, and carrying with you much wealth, and that of a 
kind which few Prefects do, good fame, and the being inscribed on all hearts, pillars not easily moved. If 
you preside over us again with greater and more illustrious rule, (this is what our longing augurs), we 
shall offer to God more perfect thanks. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


IMPOSSIBLE THAT MARCION’S CHRIST SHOULD REPROVE THE FAITHLESS GENERATION. SUCH LOVING 
CONSIDERATION FOR INFANTS AS THE TRUE CHRIST WAS APT TO SHEW, ALSO IMPOSSIBLE FOR THE OTHER. ON 
THE THREE DIFFERENT CHARACTERS CONFRONTED AND INSTRUCTED BY CHRIST IN SAMARIA 


I take on myself the character of Israel. Let Marcion’s Christ stand forth, and exclaim, “O faithless 
generation! how long shall I be with you? how long shall I suffer you?” He will immediately have to submit 
to this remonstrance from me: “Whoever you are, O stranger, first tell us who you are, from whom you 
come, and what right you have over us. Thus far, all you possess belongs to the Creator. Of course, if you 
come from Him, and are acting for Him, we will bear your reproof. But if you come from some other god, I 
should wish you to tell us what you have ever committed to us belonging to yourself, which it was our duty 
to believe, seeing that you are upbraiding us with faithlessness,’ who have never yet revealed to us your 
own self. How long ago did you begin to treat with us, that you should be complaining of the delay? On 
what points have you borne with us, that you should adduce your patience? Like AEsop’s ass, you are just 
come from the well, and are filling every place with your braying.” I assume, besides, the person of the 
disciple, against whom he has inveighed: “O perverse nation! how long shall I be with you? how long shall 
I suffer you?” This outburst of his I might, of course, retort upon him most justly in such words as these: 
“Whoever you are, O stranger, first tell us who you are, from whom you come, what right you have over 
us. Thus far, I suppose, you belong to the Creator, and so we have followed you, recognising in you all 
things which are His. Now, if you come from Him, we will bear your reproof. If, however, you are acting 
for another, prythee tell us what you have ever conferred upon us that is simply your own, which it had 
become our duty to believe, seeing that you reproach us with faithlessness,’ although up to this moment 
you show us no credentials. How long since did you begin to plead with us, that you are charging us with 
delay? Wherein have you borne with us, that you should even boast of your patience? The ass has only just 
arrived from AEsop’s well, and he is already braying.” Now who would not thus have rebutted the 
unfairness of the rebuke, if he had supposed its author to belong to him who had had no right as yet to 
complain? Except that not even He would have inveighed against them, if He had not dwelt among them 
of old in the law and by the prophets, and with mighty deeds and many mercies, and had always 
experienced them to be “faithless.” But, behold, Christ takes infants, and teaches how all ought to be like 
them, if they ever wish to be greater. The Creator, on the contrary, let loose bears against children, in 
order to avenge His prophet Elisha, who had been mocked by them. This antithesis is impudent enough, 
since it throws together things so different as infants and children,—an age still innocent, and one already 
capable of discretion—able to mock, if not to blaspheme. As therefore God is a just God, He spared not 
impious children, exacting as He does honour for every time of life, and especially, of course, from youth. 
And as God is good, He so loves infants as to have blessed the midwives in Egypt, when they protected the 
infants of the Hebrews which were in peril from Pharaoh’s command. Christ therefore shares this 
kindness with the Creator. As indeed for Marcion’s god, who is an enemy to marriage, how can he possibly 
seem to be a lover of little children, which are simply the issue of marriage? He who hates the seed must 
needs also detest the fruit. Yea, he ought to be deemed more ruthless than the king of Egypt. For whereas 
Pharaoh forbade infants to be brought up, he will not allow them even to be born, depriving them of their 
ten months’ existence in the womb. And how much more credible it is, that kindness to little children 
should be attributed to Him who blessed matrimony for the procreation of mankind, and in such 
benediction included also the promise of connubial fruit itself, the first of which is that of infancy! The 
Creator, at the request of Elias, inflicts the blow of fire from heaven in the case of that false prophet (of 
Baalzebub). I recognise herein the severity of the Judge. And I, on the contrary, the severe rebuke of 
Christ on His disciples, when they were for inflicting a like visitation on that obscure village of the 
Samaritans. The heretic, too, may discover that this gentleness of Christ was promised by the selfsame 
severest Judge. “He shall not contend,” says He, “nor shall His voice be heard in the street; a bruised reed 
shall He not crush, and smoking flax shall He not quench.” Being of such a character, He was of course 
much the less disposed to burn men. For even at that time the Lord said to Elias, “He was not in the fire, 
but in the still small voice.” Well, but why does this most humane and merciful God reject the man who 
offers himself to Him as an inseparable companion? If it were from pride or from hypocrisy that he had 
said, “I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou goest,’ then, by judicially reproving an act of either pride or 
hypocrisy as worthy of rejection, He performed the office of a Judge. And, of course, him whom He 
rejected He condemned to the loss of not following the Saviour. For as He calls to salvation him whom He 
does not reject, or him whom He voluntarily invites, so does He consign to perdition him whom He rejects. 
When, however, He answers the man, who alleged as an excuse his father’s burial, “Let the dead bury 
their dead, but go thou and preach the kingdom of God,” He gave a clear confirmation to those two laws 
of the Creator—that in Leviticus, which concerns the sacerdotal office, and forbids the priests to be 
present at the funerals even of their parents. “The priest,” says He, “shall not enter where there is any 
dead person; and for his father he shall not be defiled” ; as well as that in Numbers, which relates to the 
(Nazarite) vow of separation; for there he who devotes himself to God, among other things, is bidden “not 
to come at any dead body,” not even of his father, or his mother, or his brother. Now it was, I suppose, for 
the Nazarite and the priestly office that He intended this man whom He had been inspiring to preach the 
kingdom of God. Or else, if it be not so, he must be pronounced impious enough who, without the 
intervention of any precept of the law, commanded that burials of parents should be neglected by their 
sons. When, indeed, in the third case before us, (Christ) forbids the man “to look back” who wanted first 
“to bid his family farewell,” He only follows out the rule of the Creator. For this (retrospection) He had 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


ON THE MISSION OF THE SEVENTY DISCIPLES, AND CHRIST’S CHARGE TO THEM. PRECEDENTS DRAWN FROM 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. ABSURDITY OF SUPPOSING THAT MARCION’S CHRIST COULD HAVE GIVEN THE POWER OF 
TREADING ON SERPENTS AND SCORPIONS 


He chose also seventy other missionaries besides the twelve. Now why, if the twelve followed the number 
of the twelve fountains of Elim, should not the seventy correspond to the like number of the palms of that 
place? Whatever be the Antitheses of the comparison, it is a diversity in the causes, not in the powers, 
which has mainly produced them. But if one does not keep in view the diversity of the causes, he is very 
apt to infer a difference of powers. When the children of Israel went out of Egypt, the Creator brought 
them forth laden with their spoils of gold and silver vessels, and with loads besides of raiment and 
unleavened dough; whereas Christ commanded His disciples not to carry even a staff for their journey. 
The former were thrust forth into a desert, but the latter were sent into cities. Consider the difference 
presented in the occasions, and you will understand how it was one and the same power which arranged 
the mission of His people according to their poverty in the one case, and their plenty in the other. He cut 
down their supplies when they could be replenished through the cities, just as He had accumulated them 
when exposed to the scantiness of the desert. Even shoes He forbade them to carry. For it was He under 
whose very protection the people wore not out a shoe, even in the wilderness for the space of so many 
years. “No one,” says He, “shall ye salute by the way.” What a destroyer of the prophets, forsooth, is 
Christ, seeing it is from them that He received his precept also! When Elisha sent on his servant Gehazi 
before him to raise the Shunammite’s son from death, I rather think he gave him these instructions: “Gird 
up thy loins, and take my staff in thine hand, and go thy way: if thou meet any man, salute him not; and if 
any salute thee, answer him not again.” For what is a wayside blessing but a mutual salutation as men 
meet? So also the Lord commands: “Into whatsoever house they enter, let them say, Peace be to it.” 
Herein He follows the very same example. For Elisha enjoined upon his servant the same salutation when 
he met the Shunammite; he was to say to her: “Peace to thine husband, peace to thy child.” Such will be 
rather our Antitheses; they compare Christ with, instead of sundering Him from, the Creator. “The 
labourer is worthy of his hire.” Who could better pronounce such a sentence than the Judge? For to decide 
that the workman deserves his wages, is in itself a judicial act. There is no award which consists not in a 
process of judgment. The law of the Creator on this point also presents us with a corroboration, for He 
judges that labouring oxen are as labourers worthy of their hire: “Thou shalt not muzzle,” says He, “the ox 
when he treadeth out the corn.” Now, who is so good to man as He who is also merciful to cattle? Now, 
when Christ pronounced labourers to be worthy of their hire, He, in fact, exonerated from blame that 
precept of the Creator about depriving the Egyptians of their gold and silver vessels. For they who had 
built for the Egyptians their houses and cities, were surely workmen worthy of their hire, and were not 
instructed in a fraudulent act, but only set to claim compensation for their hire, which they were unable in 
any other way to exact from their masters. That the kingdom of God was neither new nor unheard of, He 
in this way affirmed, whilst at the same time He bids them announce that it was near at hand. Now it is 
that which was once far off, which can be properly said to have become near. If, however, a thing had 
never existed previous to its becoming near, it could never have been said to have approached, because it 
had never existed at a distance. Everything which is new and unknown is also sudden. Everything which is 
sudden, then, first receives the accident of time when it is announced, for it then first puts on appearance 
of form. Besides it will be impossible for a thing either to have been tardy all the while it remained 
unannounced, or to have approached from the time it shall begin to be announced. 


He likewise adds, that they should say to such as would not receive them: “Notwithstanding be ye sure of 
this, that the kingdom of God is come nigh unto you.” If He does not enjoin this by way of a commination, 
the injunction is a most useless one. For what mattered it to them that the kingdom was at hand, unless 
its approach was accompanied with judgment?—even for the salvation of such as received the 
announcement thereof. How, if there can be a threat without its accomplishment, can you have in a 
threatening god, one that executes also, and in both, one that is a judicial being? So, again, He commands 
that the dust be shaken off against them, as a testimony,—the very particles of their ground which might 
cleave to the sandal, not to mention any other sort of communication with them. But if their churlishness 
and inhospitality were to receive no vengeance from Him, for what purpose does He premise a testimony, 
which surely forbodes some threats? Furthermore, when the Creator also, in the book of Deuteronomy, 
forbids the reception of the Ammonites and the Moabites into the church, because, when His people came 
from Egypt, they fraudulently withheld provisions from them with inhumanity and inhospitality, it will be 
manifest that the prohibition of intercourse descended to Christ from Him. The form of it which He uses 
—”He that despiseth you, despiseth me”—the Creator had also addressed to Moses: “Not against thee 
have they murmured, but against me.” Moses, indeed, was as much an apostle as the apostles were 
prophets. The authority of both offices will have to be equally divided, as it proceeds from one and the 
same Lord, (the God) of apostles and prophets. Who is He that shall bestow “the power of treading on 
serpents and scorpions?” Shall it be He who is the Lord of all living creatures or he who is not god over a 
single lizard? Happily the Creator has promised by Isaiah to give this power even to little children, of 
putting their hand in the cockatrice den and on the hole of the young asps without at all receiving hurt. 
And, indeed, we are aware (without doing violence to the literal sense of the passage, since even these 
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The Treatise De Spiritu Sancto. The Nine Homilies Of The Hexaemeron And The Letters Of 
Saint Basil The Great Archbishop Of Caesaria 


TRANSLATED WITH NOTES BY THE REV. BLOMFIELD JACKSON, M.A. VICAR OF SAINT BARTHOLOMEW’S, MOOR 
LANE, AND FELLOW OF KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Genealogical Tables 


Chronological Table To Accompany The Life Of St. Basil 


A.D. 

329 or 330. St. Basil born. 

335. Council of Tyre. 

336. Death of Arius. 

337. Death of Constantine. 

340. Death of Constantine II. 

341. Dedication creed at Antioch. 

343. Julian and Gallus relegated to Macellum. 

Basil probably sent from Annen to school at Caesarea. 
344. Macrostich, and Council of Sardica. 

346. Basil goes to constantinople. 

350. Death of Constans. 

351. Basil goes to constantinople. 

1st Creed of Sirmium. 

353. Death of Magnentius. 

355. Julian goes to Athens (latter part of year). 

356. Basil returns to Caesarea. 

357. The 2d Creed of Sirmium, or Blasphemy, subscribed by Hosius and Liberius. 
Basil baptized, and shortly afterwards ordained reader. 


358. Basil visits monastic establishments in Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, and retires to the 
monastery on the Iris. 


359. The 3d Creed of Sirmium. Dated May 22. Councils of Seleucia and Ariminum. 
360. Acacian synod of Constantinople. 

Basil, now ordained Deacon, disputes with Aetius. 

Dianius subscribes the Creed of Ariminum, and 

Basil in consequence leaves Caesarea. 

He visits Gregory at Nazianzus. 

361. Death of Constantius and accession of Julian. 

Basil writes the “Moralia.” 

362. Basil returns to Caesarea. 

Dianius dies. Eusebius baptized, elected, and consecrated bishop. 


Lucifer consecrates Paulinus at Antioch. 


Julian at Caesarea. Martyrdom of Eupsychius. 

363. Julian dies June 27). Accession of Jovian. 

364. Jovian dies. Accession of Valentinian and Valens. 

Basil ordained priest by Eusebius. 

Basil writes against Eunomius. 

Semiarian council of Lampsacus. 

365. Revolt of Procopius. 

Valens at Caesarea. 

366. Semiarian deputation to Rome satisfy Liberius of their orthodoxy. 
Death of Liberius. Damasus bp. of Rome. 

Procopius defeated. 

367. Gratian Augustus. 

Valens favours the Arians. 

Council of Tyana. 

368. Semiarian Council in Caria. Famine in Cappadocia 

369. Death of Emmelia. Basil visits Samosata. 

370. Death of Eusebius of Caesarea 

Election and consecration of Basil to the see of Caesarea. 

Basil makes visitation tour. 

371. Basil threatened by arian bishops and by modestus. 

Valens, travelling slowly from Nicomedia to Caesarea, arrives at the end of the year. 
372. Valens attends great service at Caesarea on the Epiphany, Jan. 6. 
Interviews between Basil and Valens. 

Death of Galates. 

Valens endows Ptochotrophium and quits Caesarea. 

Basil visits Eusebius at Samosata. 

Claim of Anthimus to metropolitan dignity at Tyana. 

Basil resists Anthimus. 


Basil Forces Gregory of Nazianzus to be consecrated bishop of Sasima, and consecrates his brother 
Gregory to Nyssa. Consequent estrangement of Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus. 


Basil in Armenia. Creed signed by Eustathius. 

373. St. Epiphanius writes the “Ancoratus.” 

Death of Athanasius. 

Basil visited by Jovinus of Perrha, and by Sanctissimus of Antioch. 
374. Death of Auxentius and consecration of Ambrose at Milan. 
Basil writes the “De Spiritu Sancto.” 

Eusebius of Samosata banished to Thrace. 


Death of Gregory, bp. of Nazianzus, the elder. 


375. Death of Valentinian. Gratian and Valentinian II. emperors. 
Synod of Illyria, and Letter to the Orientals. 
Semiarian Council of Cyzicus. 

Demosthenes harasses the Catholics. 

Gregory of Nyssa deposed. 

376. Synod of Iconium. 

Open denunciation of Eustathius by Basil. 

378. Death of Valens, Aug. 9. 

Eusebius of Samosata and Meletius return from exile. 
379. Death of Basil, Jan. 1. 

Theodosius Augustus. 


Prolegomena. 


De Spiritu Sancto 


THE BOOK OF SAINT BASIL ON THE SPIRIT 


PREFACE 


The heresy of Arius lowered the dignity of the Holy Ghost as well as that of the Son. He taught that the 
Three Persons of the Holy Trinity are wholly unlike one another both in essence and in glory. “There is a 
triad, not in equal glories;” “one more glorious than the other in their glories to an infinite degree.” So 
says the Thalia, quoted in Ath. de Syn. S: 15. But the Nicene definition, while it was precise in regard to 
the Son, left the doctrine of the Holy Ghost comparatively open, (Pisteuomen eis to Agion Pneuma,) not 
from hesitation or doubt, but because this side of Arian speculation was not prominent. (Cf. Basil, Letters 
cxxv. and ccxxvi. and Dr. Swete in D.C.B. iii. 121.) It was the expulsion of Macedonius from the see of 
Constantinople in 360 which brought “Macedonianism” to a head. He was put there by Arians as an Arian. 
Theodoret (Ecc. Hist. ii. 5) explains how disagreement arose. He was an upholder, if not the author, of the 
watchword homoiousion (Soc. ii. 45) (but many supporters of the homoiousion (e.g., Eustathius of 
Sebasteia) shrank from calling the Holy Ghost a creature. So the Pneumatomachi began to be clearly 
marked off. The various creeds of the Arians and semi-Arians did not directly attack the Godhead of the 
Holy Ghost, though they did not accept the doctrine of the essential unity of the Three Persons. (Cf. Hahn, 
Bibliothek der Symbole, pp. 148-174, quoted by Swete.) But their individual teaching went far beyond 
their confessions. The Catholic theologians were roused to the danger, and on the return of Athanasius 
from his third exile, a council was held at Alexandria which resulted in the first formal ecclesiastical 
condemnation of the depravers of the Holy Ghost, in the Tomus ad Antiochenos (q.v. with the preface on p. 
481 of Ath. in the edition of this series. Cf. also Ath. ad Serap. i. 2, 10). In the next ten years the 
Pneumatomachi, Macedonians, or Marathonians, so called from Marathonius, bishop of Nicomedia, whose 
support to the party was perhaps rather pecuniary than intellectual (Nicephorus H.E. ix. 47), made head, 
and were largely identified with the Homoiousians. In 374 was published the Ancoratus of St. Epiphanius, 
bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, written in 373, and containing two creeds (vide Heurtley de F. et Symb. pp. 
14-18), the former of which is nearly identical with the Confession of Constantinople. It expresses belief 
in to Pneuma to Agion, Kurion, kai Zoopoion, to ek tou Patros ekporeuomenon, to sun Patri kai Hui& 254; 
sumproskunoi menon kai sundoxazomenon, to lalesan dia ton propheton. It is in this same year, 374, that 
Amphilochius, the first cousin of Gregory of Nazianzus and friend and spiritual son of Basil, paid the first 
of his annual autumn visits to Caesarea (Bishop Lightfoot, D.C.B. i. 105) and there urged St. Basil to clear 
up all doubt as to the true doctrine of the Holy Spirit by writing a treatise on the subject. St. Basil 
complied, and, on the completion of the work, had it engrossed on parchment (Letter ccxxxi.) and sent it 
to Amphilochius, to whom he dedicated it. 


CHAPTER I 
PREFATORY REMARKS ON THE NEED OF EXACT INVESTIGATION OF THE MOST MINUTE PORTIONS OF THEOLOGY 


1. Your desire for information, my right well-beloved and most deeply respected brother Amphilochius, I 
highly commend, and not less your industrious energy. I have been exceedingly delighted at the care and 
watchfulness shewn in the expression of your opinion that of all the terms concerning God in every mode 
of speech, not one ought to be left without exact investigation. You have turned to good account your 
reading of the exhortation of the Lord, “Every one that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth,” and 
by your diligence in asking might, I ween, stir even the most reluctant to give you a share of what they 
possess. And this in you yet further moves my admiration, that you do not, according to the manners of 
the most part of the men of our time, propose your questions by way of mere test, but with the honest 
desire to arrive at the actual truth. There is no lack in these days of captious listeners and questioners; 
but to find a character desirous of information, and seeking the truth as a remedy for ignorance, is very 
difficult. Just as in the hunter’s snare, or in the soldier’s ambush, the trick is generally ingeniously 
concealed, so it is with the inquiries of the majority of the questioners who advance arguments, not so 
much with the view of getting any good out of them, as in order that, in the event of their failing to elicit 
answers which chime in with their own desires, they may seem to have fair ground for controversy. 


2. If “To the fool on his asking for wisdom, wisdom shall be reckoned,” at how high a price shall we value 
“the wise hearer” who is quoted by the Prophet in the same verse with “the admirable counsellor”? It is 
right, I ween, to hold him worthy of all approbation, and to urge him on to further progress, sharing his 
enthusiasm, and in all things toiling at his side as he presses onwards to perfection. To count the terms 
used in theology as of primary importance, and to endeavour to trace out the hidden meaning in every 
phrase and in every syllable, is a characteristic wanting in those who are idle in the pursuit of true 


religion, but distinguishing all who get knowledge of “the mark” “of our calling;” for what is set before us 
is, so far as is possible with human nature, to be made like unto God. Now without knowledge there can 
be no making like; and knowledge is not got without lessons. The beginning of teaching is speech, and 
syllables and words are parts of speech. It follows then that to investigate syllables is not to shoot wide of 
the mark, nor, because the questions raised are what might seem to some insignificant, are they on that 
account to be held unworthy of heed. Truth is always a quarry hard to hunt, and therefore we must look 
everywhere for its tracks. The acquisition of true religion is just like that of crafts; both grow bit by bit; 
apprentices must despise nothing. If a man despise the first elements as small and insignificant, he will 
never reach the perfection of wisdom. 


Yea and Nay are but two syllables, yet there is often involved in these little words at once the best of all 
good things, Truth, and that beyond which wickedness cannot go, a Lie. But why mention Yea and Nay? 
Before now, a martyr bearing witness for Christ has been judged to have paid in full the claim of true 
religion by merely nodding his head. If, then, this be so, what term in theology is so small but that the 
effect of its weight in the scales according as it be rightly or wrongly used is not great? Of the law we are 
told “not one jot nor one tittle shall pass away;” how then could it be safe for us to leave even the least 
unnoticed? The very points which you yourself have sought to have thoroughly sifted by us are at the 
same time both small and great. Their use is the matter of a moment, and peradventure they are therefore 
made of small account; but, when we reckon the force of their meaning, they are great. They may be 
likened to the mustard plant which, though it be the least of shrub-seeds, yet when properly cultivated 
and the forces latent in its germs unfolded, rises to its own sufficient height. 


If any one laughs when he sees our subtilty, to use the Psalmist’s words, about syllables, let him know that 
he reaps laughter’s fruitless fruit; and let us, neither giving in to men’s reproaches, nor yet vanquished by 
their disparagement, continue our investigation. So far, indeed, am I from feeling ashamed of these things 
because they are small, that, even if I could attain to ever so minute a fraction of their dignity, I should 
both congratulate myself on having won high honour, and should tell my brother and fellow-investigator 
that no small gain had accrued to him therefrom. 


While, then, I am aware that the controversy contained in little words is a very great one, in hope of the 
prize I do not shrink from toil, with the conviction that the discussion will both prove profitable to myself, 
and that my hearers will be rewarded with no small benefit. Wherefore now with the help, if I may so say, 
of the Holy Spirit Himself, I will approach the exposition of the subject, and, if you will, that I may be put 
in the way of the discussion, I will for a moment revert to the origin of the question before us. 


3. Lately when praying with the people, and using the full doxology to God the Father in both forms, at 
one time “with the Son together with the Holy Ghost,” and at another “through the Son in the Holy 
Ghost,” I was attacked by some of those present on the ground that I was introducing novel and at the 
same time mutually contradictory terms. You, however, chiefly with the view of benefiting them, or, if they 
are wholly incurable, for the security of such as may fall in with them, have expressed the opinion that 
some clear instruction ought to be published concerning the force underlying the syllables employed. I 
will therefore write as concisely as possible, in the endeavour to lay down some admitted principle for the 
discussion. 


CHAPTER II 


THE ORIGIN OF THE HERETICS’ CLOSE OBSERVATION OF SYLLABLES 


4. The petty exactitude of these men about syllables and words is not, as might be supposed, simple and 
straightforward; nor is the mischief to which it tends a small one. There is involved a deep and covert 
design against true religion. Their pertinacious contention is to show that the mention of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost is unlike, as though they will thence find it easy to demonstrate that there is a variation in 
nature. They have an old sophism, invented by Aetius, the champion of this heresy, in one of whose Letters 
there is a passage to the effect that things naturally unlike are expressed in unlike terms, and, conversely, 
that things expressed in unlike terms are naturally unlike. In proof of this statement he drags in the words 
of the Apostle, “One God and Father of whom are all things, . . . and one Lord Jesus Christ by whom are all 
things.” “Whatever, then,” he goes on, “is the relation of these terms to one another, such will be the 
relation of the natures indicated by them; and as the term of whom’ is unlike the term by whon,,’ so is the 
Father unlike the Son.” On this heresy depends the idle subtilty of these men about the phrases in 
question. They accordingly assign to God the Father, as though it were His distinctive portion and lot, the 
phrase “of Whom;” to God the Son they confine the phrase “by Whom;” to the Holy Spirit that of “in 
Whom,” and say that this use of the syllables is never interchanged, in order that, as I have already said, 
the variation of language may indicate the variation of nature. Verily it is sufficiently obvious that in their 
quibbling about the words they are endeavouring to maintain the force of their impious argument. 


By the term “of whom” they wish to indicate the Creator; by the term “through whom,” the subordinate 
agent or instrument; by the term “in whom,” or “in which,” they mean to shew the time or place. The 
object of all this is that the Creator of the universe may be regarded as of no higher dignity than an 
instrument, and that the Holy Spirit may appear to be adding to existing things nothing more than the 


contribution derived from place or time. 


CHAPTER III 


THE SYSTEMATIC DISCUSSION OF SYLLABLES IS DERIVED FROM HEATHEN PHILOSOPHY 


5. They have, however, been led into this error by their close study of heathen writers, who have 
respectively applied the terms “of whom” and “through whom” to things which are by nature distinct. 
These writers suppose that by the term “of whom” or “of which” the matter is indicated, while the term 
“through whom” or “through which” represents the instrument, or, generally speaking, subordinate 
agency. Or rather—for there seems no reason why we should not take up their whole argument, and 
briefly expose at once its incompatibility with the truth and its inconsistency with their own teaching—the 
students of vain philosophy, while expounding the manifold nature of cause and distinguishing its peculiar 
significations, define some causes as principal, some as cooperative or con-causal, while others are of the 
character of “sine qua non,” or indispensable. 


For every one of these they have a distinct and peculiar use of terms, so that the maker is indicated in a 
different way from the instrument. For the maker they think the proper expression is “by whom,” 
maintaining that the bench is produced “by” the carpenter; and for the instrument “through which,” in 
that it is produced “through” or by means of adze and gimlet and the rest. Similarly they appropriate “of 
which” to the material, in that the thing made is “of” wood, while “according to which” shews the design, 
or pattern put before the craftsman. For he either first makes a mental sketch, and so brings his fancy to 
bear upon what he is about, or else he looks at a pattern previously put before him, and arranges his work 
accordingly. The phrase “on account of which” they wish to be confined to the end or purpose, the bench, 
as they say, being produced for, or on account of, the use of man. “In which” is supposed to indicate time 
and place. When was it produced? In this time. And where? In this place. And though place and time 
contribute nothing to what is being produced, yet without these the production of anything is impossible, 
for efficient agents must have both place and time. It is these careful distinctions, derived from 
unpractical philosophy and vain delusion, which our opponents have first studied and admired, and then 
transferred to the simple and unsophisticated doctrine of the Spirit, to the belittling of God the Word, and 
the setting at naught of the Divine Spirit. Even the phrase set apart by non-Christian writers for the case 
of lifeless instruments or of manual service of the meanest kind, I mean the expression “through or by 
means of which,” they do not shrink from transferring to the Lord of all, and Christians feel no shame in 
applying to the Creator of the universe language belonging to a hammer or a saw. 


CHAPTER IV 


THAT THERE IS NO DISTINCTION IN THE SCRIPTURAL USE OF THESE SYLLABLES 


6. We acknowledge that the word of truth has in many places made use of these expressions; yet we 
absolutely deny that the freedom of the Spirit is in bondage to the pettiness of Paganism. On the contrary, 
we maintain that Scripture varies its expressions as occasion requires, according to the circumstances of 
the case. For instance, the phrase “of which” does not always and absolutely, as they suppose, indicate the 
material, but it is more in accordance with the usage of Scripture to apply this term in the case of the 
Supreme Cause, as in the words “One God, of whom are all things,” and again, “All things of God.” The 
word of truth has, however, frequently used this term in the case of the material, as when it says “Thou 
shalt make an ark of incorruptible wood;” and “Thou shalt make the candlestick of pure gold;” and “The 
first man is of the earth, earthy;” and “Thou art formed out of clay as I am.” But these men, to the end, as 
we have already remarked, that they may establish the difference of nature, have laid down the law that 
this phrase befits the Father alone. This distinction they have originally derived from heathen authorities, 
but here they have shewn no faithful accuracy of limitation. To the Son they have in conformity with the 
teaching of their masters given the title of instrument, and to the Spirit that of place, for they say in the 
Spirit, and through the Son. But when they apply “of whom” to God they no longer follow heathen 
example, but “go over, as they say, to apostolic usage, as it is said, “But of him are ye in Christ Jesus,” and 
“All things of God.” What, then, is the result of this systematic discussion? There is one nature of Cause; 
another of Instrument; another of Place. So the Son is by nature distinct from the Father, as the tool from 
the craftsman; and the Spirit is distinct in so far as place or time is distinguished from the nature of tools 
or from that of them that handle them. 


CHAPTER V 


THAT “THROUGH WHOM” IS SAID ALSO IN THE CASE OF THE FATHER, AND “OF WHOM” IN THE CASE OF THE 
SON AND OF THE SPIRIT 


7. After thus describing the outcome of our adversaries’ arguments, we shall now proceed to shew, as we 
have proposed, that the Father does not first take “of whom” and then abandon “through whom” to the 
Son; and that there is no truth in these men’s ruling that the Son refuses to admit the Holy Spirit to a 
share in “of whom” or in “through whom,” according to the limitation of their new-fangled allotment of 
phrases. “There is one God and Father of whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus Christ through whom 


noxious animals have actually been unable to do hurt where there has been faith) that under the figure of 
scorpions and serpents are portended evil spirits, whose very prince is described by the name of serpent, 
dragon, and every other most conspicuous beast in the power of the Creator. This power the Creator 
conferred first of all upon His Christ, even as the ninetieth Psalm says to Him: “Upon the asp and the 
basilisk shalt Thou tread; the lion and the dragon shalt Thou trample under foot.” So also Isaiah: “In that 
day the Lord God shall draw His sacred, great, and strong sword” (even His Christ) “against that dragon, 
that great and tortuous serpent; and He shall slay him in that day.” But when the same prophet says, “The 
way Shall be called a clean and holy way; over it the unclean thing shall not pass, nor shall be there any 
unclean way; but the dispersed shall pass over it, and they shall not err therein; no lion shall be there, nor 
any ravenous beast shall go up thereon; it shall not be found there,” he points out the way of faith, by 
which we shall reach to God; and then to this way of faith he promises this utter crippling and subjugation 
of all noxious animals. Lastly, you may discover the suitable times of the promise, if you read what 
precedes the passage: “Be strong, ye weak hands and ye feeble knees: then the eyes of the blind shall be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf shall hear; then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb shall be articulate.” When, therefore, He proclaimed the benefits of His cures, then also did He put 
the scorpions and the serpents under the feet of His saints—even He who had first received this power 
from the Father, in order to bestow it upon others and then manifested it forth conformably to the order of 
prophecy. 


CHAPTER XXV 


CHRIST THANKS THE FATHER FOR REVEALING TO BABES WHAT HE HAD CONCEALED FROM THE WISE. THIS 
CONCEALMENT JUDICIOUSLY EFFECTED BY THE CREATOR. OTHER POINTS IN ST. LUKE’S CHAP. X. SHOWN TO BE 
ONLY POSSIBLE TO THE CREATOR’S CHRIST 


Who shall be invoked as the Lord of heaven, that does not first show Himself to have been the maker 
thereof? For He says, “I thank thee, (O Father,) and own Thee, Lord of heaven, because those things which 
had been hidden from the wise and prudent, Thou has revealed unto babes.” What things are these? And 
whose? And by whom hidden? And by whom revealed? If it was by Marcion’s god that they were hidden 
and revealed, it was an extremely iniquitous proceeding; for nothing at all had he ever produced in which 
anything could have been hidden—no prophecies, no parables, no visions, no evidences of things, or 
words, or names, obscured by allegories and figures, or cloudy enigmas, but he had concealed the 
greatness even of himself, which he was with all his might revealing by his Christ. Now in what respect 
had the wise and prudent done wrong, that God should be hidden from them, when their wisdom and 
prudence had been insufficient to come to the knowledge of Him? No way had been provided by himself, 
by any declaration of his works, or any vestiges whereby they might become wise and prudent. However, 
if they had even failed in any duty towards a god whom they knew not, suppose him now at last to be 
known still they ought not to have found a jealous god in him who is introduced as unlike the Creator. 
Therefore, since he had neither provided any materials in which he could have hidden anything, nor had 
any offenders from whom he could have hidden himself: since, again, even if he had had any, he ought not 
to have hidden himself from them, he will not now be himself the revealer, who was not previously the 
concealer; so neither will any be the Lord of heaven nor the Father of Christ but He in whom all these 
attributes consistently meet. For He conceals by His preparatory apparatus of prophetic obscurity, the 
understanding of which is open to faith (for “if ye will not believe, ye shall not understand” ); and He had 
offenders in those wise and prudent ones who would not seek after God, although He was to be 
discovered in His so many and mighty works, or who rashly philosophized about Him, and thereby 
furnished to heretics their arts; and lastly, He is a jealous God. Accordingly, that which Christ thanks God 
for doing, He long ago announced by Isaiah: “I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and the understanding 
of the prudent will I hide.” So in another passage He intimates both that He has concealed, and that He 
will also reveal: “I will give unto them treasures that have been hidden, and secret ones will I discover to 
them.” And again: “Who else shall scatter the tokens of ventriloquists, and the devices of those who divine 
out of their own heart; turning wise men backward, and making their counsels foolish?” Now, if He has 
designated His Christ as an enlightener of the Gentiles, saying, “I have set thee for a light of the 
Gentiles;” and if we understand these to be meant in the word babes—as having been once dwarfs in 
knowledge and infants in prudence, and even now also babes in their lowliness of faith—we shall of course 
more easily understand how He who had once hidden “these things,” and promised a revelation of them 
through Christ, was the same God as He who had now revealed them unto babes. Else, if it was Marcion’s 
god who revealed the things which had been formerly hidden by the Creator, it follows that he did the 
Creator’s work by setting forth His deeds. But he did it, say you, for His destruction, that he might refute 
them. Therefore he ought to have refuted them to those from whom the Creator had hidden them, even 
the wise and prudent. For if he had a kind intention in what he did, the gift of knowledge was due to those 
from whom the Creator had detained it, instead of the babes, to whom the Creator had grudged no gift. 
But after all, it is, I presume, the edification rather than the demolition of the law and the prophets which 
we have thus far found effected in Christ. “All things,” He says, “are delivered unto me of my Father.” You 
may believe Him, if He is the Christ of the Creator to whom all things belong; because the Creator has not 
delivered to a Son who is less than Himself all things, which He created by Him, that is to say, by His 
Word. If, on the contrary, he is the notorious stranger, what are the “all things” which have been delivered 
to him by the Father? Are they the Creator’s? Then the things which the Father delivered to the Son are 
good, and the Creator is therefore good, since all His “things” are good; whereas he is no longer good 


are all things.” 


Yes; but these are the words of a writer not laying down a rule, but carefully distinguishing the 
hypostases. 


The object of the apostle in thus writing was not to introduce the diversity of nature, but to exhibit the 
notion of Father and of Son as unconfounded. That the phrases are not opposed to one another and do 
not, like squadrons in war marshalled one against another, bring the natures to which they are applied 
into mutual conflict, is perfectly plain from the passage in question. The blessed Paul brings both phrases 
to bear upon one and the same subject, in the words “of him and through him and to him are all things.” 
That this plainly refers to the Lord will be admitted even by a reader paying but small attention to the 
meaning of the words. The apostle has just quoted from the prophecy of Isaiah, “Who hath known the 
mind of the Lord, or who hath been his counsellor,” and then goes on, “For of him and from him and to 
him are all things.” That the prophet is speaking about God the Word, the Maker of all creation, may be 
learnt from what immediately precedes: “Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and 
meted out heaven with the span, and comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the 
mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance? Who hath directed the Spirit of the Lord, or being his 
counsellor hath taught him?” Now the word “who” in this passage does not mean absolute impossibility, 
but rarity, as in the passage “Who will rise up for me against the evil doers?” and “What man is he that 
desireth life?” and “Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord?” So is it in the passage in question, “Who 
hath directed [lxx., known] the Spirit of the Lord, or being his counsellor hath known him?” “For the 
Father loveth the Son and sheweth him all things.” This is He who holds the earth, and hath grasped it 
with His hand, who brought all things to order and adornment, who poised the hills in their places, and 
measured the waters, and gave to all things in the universe their proper rank, who encompasseth the 
whole of heaven with but a small portion of His power, which, in a figure, the prophet calls a span. Well 
then did the apostle add “Of him and through him and to him are all things.” For of Him, to all things that 
are, comes the cause of their being, according to the will of God the Father. Through Him all things have 
their continuance and constitution, for He created all things, and metes out to each severally what is 
necessary for its health and preservation. Wherefore to Him all things are turned, looking with irresistible 
longing and unspeakable affection to “the author” and maintainer “of” their “life,” as it is written “The 
eyes of all wait upon thee,” and again, “These wait all upon thee,” and “Thou openest thine hand, and 
satisfiest the desire of every living thing.” 


8. But if our adversaries oppose this our interpretation, what argument will save them from being caught 
in their own trap? 


For if they will not grant that the three expressions “of him” and “through him” and “to him” are spoken 
of the Lord, they cannot but be applied to God the Father. Then without question their rule will fall 
through, for we find not only “of whom,” but also “through whom” applied to the Father. And if this latter 
phrase indicates nothing derogatory, why in the world should it be confined, as though conveying the 
sense of inferiority, to the Son? If it always and everywhere implies ministry, let them tell us to what 
superior the God of glory and Father of the Christ is subordinate. 


They are thus overthrown by their own selves, while our position will be on both sides made sure. 
Suppose it proved that the passage refers to the Son, “of whom” will be found applicable to the Son. 
Suppose on the other hand it be insisted that the prophet’s words relate to God, then it will be granted 
that “through whom” is properly used of God, and both phrases have equal value, in that both are used 
with equal force of God. Under either alternative both terms, being employed of one and the same Person, 
will be shewn to be equivalent. But let us revert to our subject. 


9. In his Epistle to the Ephesians the apostle says, “But speaking the truth in love, may grow up into him 
in all things, which is the head, even Christ; from whom the whole body fitly joined together and 
compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the body.” 


And again in the Epistle to the Colossians, to them that have not the knowledge of the Only Begotten, 
there is mention of him that holdeth “the head,” that is, Christ, “from which all the body by joints and 
bands having nourishment ministered increaseth with the increase of God.” And that Christ is the head of 
the Church we have learned in another passage, when the apostle says “gave him to be the head over all 
things to the Church,” and “of his fulness have all we received.” And the Lord Himself says “He shall take 
of mine, and shall shew it unto you.” In a word, the diligent reader will perceive that “of whom” is used in 
diverse manners. For instance, the Lord says, “I perceive that virtue is gone out of me.” Similarly we have 
frequently observed “of whom” used of the Spirit. “He that soweth to the spirit,” it is said, “shall of the 
spirit reap life everlasting.” John too writes, “Hereby we know that he abideth in us by (ek) the spirit 
which he hath given us.” “That which is conceived in her,” says the angel, “is of the Holy Ghost,” and the 
Lord says “that which is born of the spirit is spirit.” Such then is the case so far. 


10. It must now be pointed out that the phrase “through whom” is admitted by Scripture in the case of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost alike. It would indeed be tedious to bring forward evidence of 
this in the case of the Son, not only because it is perfectly well known, but because this very point is made 


by our opponents. We now show that “through whom” is used also in the case of the Father. “God is 
faithful,” it is said, “by whom (di’ ou) ye were called unto the fellowship of his Son,” and “Paul an apostle 
of Jesus Christ by (dia) the will of God;” and again, “Wherefore thou art no more a servant, but a son; and 
if a son, then an heir through God.” And “like as Christ was raised up from the dead by (dia) the glory of 
God the Father.” ~ Isaiah, moreover, says, “Woe unto them that make deep counsel and not through the 
Lord;” and many proofs of the use of this phrase in the case of the Spirit might be adduced. “God hath 
revealed him to us,” it is said, “by (dia) the spirit;” and in another place, “That good thing which was 
committed unto thee keep by (dia) the Holy Ghost;” and again, “To one is given by (dia) the spirit the word 
of wisdom.” 


11. In the same manner it may also be said of the word “in,” that Scripture admits its use in the case of 
God the Father. In the Old Testament it is said through (en) God we shall do valiantly, and, “My praise 
shall be continually of (en) thee;” and again, “In thy name will I rejoice.” In Paul we read, “In God who 
created all things,” and, “Paul and Silvanus and Timotheus unto the church of the Thessalonians in God 
our Father;” and “if now at length I might have a prosperous journey by (en) the will of God to come to 
you;” and, “Thou makest thy boast of God.” Instances are indeed too numerous to reckon; but what we 
want is not so much to exhibit an abundance of evidence as to prove that the conclusions of our opponents 
are unsound. I shall, therefore, omit any proof of this usage in the case of our Lord and of the Holy Ghost, 
in that it is notorious. But I cannot forbear to remark that “the wise hearer” will find sufficient proof of the 
proposition before him by following the method of contraries. For if the difference of language indicates, 
as we are told, that the nature has been changed, then let identity of language compel our adversaries to 
confess with shame that the essence is unchanged. 


12. And it is not only in the case of the theology that the use of the terms varies, but whenever one of the 
terms takes the meaning of the other we find them frequently transferred from the one subject to the 
other. As, for instance, Adam says, “I have gotten a man through God,” meaning to say the same as from 
God; and in another passage “Moses commanded .. . Israel through the word of the Lord,” and, again, “Is 
not the interpretation through God?” Joseph, discoursing about dreams to the prisoners, instead of saying 
“from God” says plainly “through God.” Inversely Paul uses the term “from whom” instead of “through 
whom,” when he says “made from a woman” (A.V., “of” instead of “through a woman”). And this he has 
plainly distinguished in another passage, where he says that it is proper to a woman to be made of the 
man, and to a man to be made through the woman, in the words “For as the woman is from [A.V., of] the 
man, even so is the man also through [A.V., by] the woman.” Nevertheless in the passage in question the 
apostle, while illustrating the variety of usage, at the same time corrects obiter the error of those who 
supposed that the body of the Lord was a spiritual body, and, to shew that the God-bearing flesh was 
formed out of the common lump of human nature, gave precedence to the more emphatic preposition. 


The phrase “through a woman” would be likely to give rise to the suspicion of mere transit in the 
generation, while the phrase “of the woman” would satisfactorily indicate that the nature was shared by 
the mother and the offspring. The apostle was in no wise contradicting himself, but he shewed that the 
words can without difficulty be interchanged. Since, therefore, the term “from whom” is transferred to the 
identical subjects in the case of which “through whom” is decided to be properly used, with what 
consistency can these phrases be invariably distinguished one from the other, in order that fault may be 
falsely found with true religion? 


CHAPTER VI 


ISSUE JOINED WITH THOSE WHO ASSERT THAT THE SON IS NOT WITH THE FATHER, BUT AFTER THE FATHER. 
ALSO CONCERNING THE EQUAL GLORY 


13. Our opponents, while they thus artfully and perversely encounter our argument, cannot even have 
recourse to the plea of ignorance. It is obvious that they are annoyed with us for completing the doxology 
to the Only Begotten together with the Father, and for not separating the Holy Spirit from the Son. On this 
account they style us innovators, revolutionizers, phrase-coiners, and every other possible name of insult. 
But so far am I from being irritated at their abuse, that, were it not for the fact that their loss causes me 
“heaviness and continual sorrow,” I could almost have said that I was grateful to them for the blasphemy, 
as though they were agents for providing me with blessing. For “blessed are ye,” it is said, “when men 
shall revile you for my sake.” The grounds of their indignation are these: The Son, according to them, is 
not together with the Father, but after the Father. Hence it follows that glory should be ascribed to the 
Father “through him,” but not “with him;” inasmuch as “with him” expresses equality of dignity, while 
“through him” denotes subordination. They further assert that the Spirit is not to be ranked along with 
the Father and the Son, but under the Son and the Father; not coordinated, but subordinated; not 
connumerated, but subnumerated. 


With technical terminology of this kind they pervert the simplicity and artlessness of the faith, and thus by 
their ingenuity, suffering no one else to remain in ignorance, they cut off from themselves the plea that 
ignorance might demand. 


14. Let us first ask them this question: In what sense do they say that the Son is “after the Father;” later 


in time, or in order, or in dignity? But in time no one is so devoid of sense as to assert that the Maker of 
the ages holds a second place, when no interval intervenes in the natural conjunction of the Father with 
the Son. And indeed so far as our conception of human relations goes, it is impossible to think of the Son 
as being later than the Father, not only from the fact that Father and Son are mutually conceived of in 
accordance with the relationship subsisting between them, but because posteriority in time is predicated 
of subjects separated by a less interval from the present, and priority of subjects farther off. For instance, 
what happened in Noah’s time is prior to what happened to the men of Sodom, inasmuch as Noah is more 
remote from our own day; and, again, the events of the history of the men of Sodom are posterior, because 
they seem in a sense to approach nearer to our own day. But, in addition to its being a breach of true 
religion, is it not really the extremest folly to measure the existence of the life which transcends all time 
and all the ages by its distance from the present? Is it not as though God the Father could be compared 
with, and be made superior to, God the Son, who exists before the ages, precisely in the same way in 
which things liable to beginning and corruption are described as prior to one another? 


The superior remoteness of the Father is really inconceivable, in that thought and intelligence are wholly 
impotent to go beyond the generation of the Lord; and St. John has admirably confined the conception 
within circumscribed boundaries by two words, “In the beginning was the Word.” For thought cannot 
travel outside “was,” nor imagination beyond “beginning.” Let your thought travel ever so far backward 
you cannot get beyond the “was,” and however you may strain and strive to see what is beyond the Son, 
you will find it impossible to get further than the “beginning.” True religion, therefore, thus teaches us to 
think of the Son together with the Father. 


15. If they really conceive of a kind of degradation of the Son in relation to the Father, as though He were 
in a lower place, so that the Father sits above, and the Son is thrust off to the next seat below, let them 
confess what they mean. We shall have no more to say. A plain statement of the view will at once expose 
its absurdity. They who refuse to allow that the Father pervades all things do not so much as maintain the 
logical sequence of thought in their argument. The faith of the sound is that God fills all things; but they 
who divide their up and down between the Father and the Son do not remember even the word of the 
Prophet: “If I climb up into heaven thou art there; if I go down to hell thou art there also.” Now, to omit all 
proof of the ignorance of those who predicate place of incorporeal things, what excuse can be found for 
their attack upon Scripture, shameless as their antagonism is, in the passages “Sit thou on my right hand” 
and “Sat down on the right hand of the majesty of God”? The expression “right hand” does not, as they 
contend, indicate the lower place, but equality of relation; it is not understood physically, in which case 
there might be something sinister about God, but Scripture puts before us the magnificence of the dignity 
of the Son by the use of dignified language indicating the seat of honour. It is left then for our opponents 
to allege that this expression signifies inferiority of rank. Let them learn that “Christ is the power of God 
and wisdom of God,” and that “He is the image of the invisible God” and “brightness of his glory,” and that 
“Him hath God the Father sealed,” by engraving Himself on Him. 


Now are we to call these passages, and others like them, throughout the whole of Holy Scripture, proofs 
of humiliation, or rather public proclamations of the majesty of the Only Begotten, and of the equality of 
His glory with the Father? We ask them to listen to the Lord Himself, distinctly setting forth the equal 
dignity of His glory with the Father, in His words, “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father;” and again, 
“When the Son cometh in the glory of his Father;” that they “should honour the Son even as they honour 
the Father;” and, “We beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father;” and “the only 
begotten God which is in the bosom of the Father.” Of all these passages they take no account, and then 
assign to the Son the place set apart for His foes. A father’s bosom is a fit and becoming seat for a son, 
but the place of the footstool is for them that have to be forced to fall. 


We have only touched cursorily on these proofs, because our object is to pass on to other points. You at 
your leisure can put together the items of the evidence, and then contemplate the height of the glory and 
the preeminence of the power of the Only Begotten. However, to the well-disposed hearer, even these are 
not insignificant, unless the terms “right hand” and “bosom” be accepted in a physical and derogatory 
sense, so as at once to circumscribe God in local limits, and invent form, mould, and bodily position, all of 
which are totally distinct from the idea of the absolute, the infinite, and the incorporeal. There is 
moreover the fact that what is derogatory in the idea of it is the same in the case both of the Father and 
the Son; so that whoever repeats these arguments does not take away the dignity of the Son, but does 
incur the charge of blaspheming the Father; for whatever audacity a man be guilty of against the Son he 
cannot but transfer to the Father. If he assigns to the Father the upper place by way of precedence, and 
asserts that the only begotten Son sits below, he will find that to the creature of his imagination attach all 
the consequent conditions of body. And if these are the imaginations of drunken delusion and phrensied 
insanity, can it be consistent with true religion for men taught by the Lord himself that “He that honoureth 
not the Son honoureth not the Father” to refuse to worship and glorify with the Father him who in nature, 
in glory, and in dignity is conjoined with him? What shall we say? What just defence shall we have in the 
day of the awful universal judgment of all-creation, if, when the Lord clearly announces that He will come 
‘in the glory of his Father;” when Stephen beheld Jesus standing at the right hand of God; when Paul 
testified in the spirit concerning Christ “that he is at the right hand of God;” when the Father says, “Sit 
thou on my right hand;” when the Holy Spirit bears witness that he has sat down on “the right hand of the 
majesty” of God; we attempt to degrade him who shares the honour and the throne, from his condition of 


equality, to a lower state? Standing and sitting, I apprehend, indicate the fixity and entire stability of the 
nature, as Baruch, when he wishes to exhibit the immutability and immobility of the Divine mode of 
existence, says, “For thou sittest for ever and we perish utterly.” Moreover, the place on the right hand 
indicates in my judgment equality of honour. Rash, then, is the attempt to deprive the Son of participation 
in the doxology, as though worthy only to be ranked in a lower place of honour. 


CHAPTER VII 


AGAINST THOSE WHO ASSERT THAT IT IS NOT PROPER FOR “WITH WHOM” TO BE SAID OF THE SON, AND THAT 
THE PROPER PHRASE IS “THROUGH WHOM.” 


16. But their contention is that to use the phrase “with him” is altogether strange and unusual, while 
“through him” is at once most familiar in Holy Scripture, and very common in the language of the 
brotherhood. What is our answer to this? We say, Blessed are the ears that have not heard you and the 
hearts that have been kept from the wounds of your words. To you, on the other hand, who are lovers of 
Christ, I say that the Church recognizes both uses, and deprecates neither as subversive of the other. For 
whenever we are contemplating the majesty of the nature of the Only Begotten, and the excellence of His 
dignity, we bear witness that the glory is with the Father; while on the other hand, whenever we bethink 
us of His bestowal on us of good gifts, and of our access to, and admission into, the household of God, we 
confess that this grace is effected for us through Him and by Him. 


It follows that the one phrase “with whom” is the proper one to be used in the ascription of glory, while 
the other, “through whom,” is specially appropriate in giving of thanks. It is also quite untrue to allege 
that the phrase “with whom” is unfamiliar in the usage of the devout. All those whose soundness of 
character leads them to hold the dignity of antiquity to be more honourable than mere new-fangled 
novelty, and who have preserved the tradition of their fathers unadulterated, alike in town and in country, 
have employed this phrase. It is, on the contrary, they who are surfeited with the familiar and the 
customary, and arrogantly assail the old as stale, who welcome innovation, just as in dress your lovers of 
display always prefer some utter novelty to what is generally worn. So you may even still see that the 
language of country folk preserves the ancient fashion, while of these, our cunning experts in logomachy, 
the language bears the brand of the new philosophy. 


What our fathers said, the same say we, that the glory of the Father and of the Son is common; wherefore 
we offer the doxology to the Father with the Son. But we do not rest only on the fact that such is the 
tradition of the Fathers; for they too followed the sense of Scripture, and started from the evidence which, 
a few sentences back, I deduced from Scripture and laid before you. For “the brightness” is always 
thought of with “the glory,” “the image” with the archetype, and the Son always and everywhere together 
with the Father; nor does even the close connexion of the names, much less the nature of the things, 
admit of separation. 


CHAPTER VIII 


IN HOW MANY WAYS “THROUGHWHOM” IS USED; AND IN WHAT SENSE “WITH WHOM” IS MORE SUITABLE. 
EXPLANATION OF HOW THE SON RECEIVES A COMMANDMENT, AND HOW HE IS SENT 


17. When, then, the apostle “thanks God through Jesus Christ,” and again says that “through Him” we 
have “received grace and apostleship for obedience to the faith among all nations,” or “through Him have 
access unto this grace wherein we stand and rejoice,” he sets forth the boons conferred on us by the Son, 
at one time making the grace of the good gifts pass through from the Father to us, and at another 
bringing us to the Father through Himself. For by saying “through whom we have received grace and 
apostleship,” he declares the supply of the good gifts to proceed from that source; and again in saying 
“through whom we have had access,” he sets forth our acceptance and being made “of the household of 
God” through Christ. Is then the confession of the grace wrought by Him to usward a detraction from His 
glory? Is it not truer to say that the recital of His benefits is a proper argument for glorifying Him? It is on 
this account that we have not found Scripture describing the Lord to us by one name, nor even by such 
terms alone as are indicative of His godhead and majesty. At one time it uses terms descriptive of His 
nature, for it recognises the “name which is above every name,” the name of Son, and speaks of true Son, 
and only begotten God, and Power of God, and Wisdom, and Word. Then again, on account of the divers 
manners wherein grace is given to us, which, because of the riches of His goodness, according to his 
manifold wisdom, he bestows on them that need, Scripture designates Him by innumerable other titles, 
calling Him Shepherd, King, Physician, Bridegroom, Way, Door, Fountain, Bread, Axe, and Rock. And these 
titles do not set forth His nature, but, as I have remarked, the variety of the effectual working which, out 
of His tender-heartedness to His own creation, according to the peculiar necessity of each, He bestows 
upon them that need. Them that have fled for refuge to His ruling care, and through patient endurance 
have mended their wayward ways, He calls “sheep,” and confesses Himself to be, to them that hear His 
voice and refuse to give heed to strange teaching, a “shepherd.” For “my sheep,” He says, “hear my 
voice.” To them that have now reached a higher stage and stand in need of righteous royalty, He is a King. 
And in that, through the straight way of His commandments, He leads men to good actions, and again 
because He safely shuts in all who through faith in Him betake themselves for shelter to the blessing of 


the higher wisdom, He is a Door. 


So He says, “By me if any man enter in, he shall go in and out and shall find pastare.” Again, because to 
the faithful He is a defence strong, unshaken, and harder to break than any bulwark, He is a Rock. Among 
these titles, it is when He is styled Door, or Way, that the phrase “through Him” is very appropriate and 
plain. As, however, God and Son, He is glorified with and together with the Father, in that “at, the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth; and that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” Wherefore we use 
both terms, expressing by the one His own proper dignity, and by the other His grace to usward. 


18. For “through Him” comes every succour to our souls, and it is in accordance with each kind of care 
that an appropriate title has been devised. So when He presents to Himself the blameless soul, not having 
spot or wrinkle, like a pure maiden, He is called Bridegroom, but whenever He receives one in sore plight 
from the devil’s evil strokes, healing it in the heavy infirmity of its sins, He is named Physician. And shall 
this His care for us degrade to meanness our thoughts of Him? Or, on the contrary, shall it smite us with 
amazement at once at the mighty power and love to man of the Saviour, in that He both endured to suffer 
with us in our infirmities, and was able to come down to our weakness? For not heaven and earth and the 
great seas, not the creatures that live in the water and on dry land, not plants, and stars, and air, and 
seasons, not the vast variety in the order of the universe, so well sets forth the excellency of His might as 
that God, being incomprehensible, should have been able, impassibly, through flesh, to have come into 
close conflict with death, to the end that by His own suffering He might give us the boon of freedom from 
suffering. The apostle, it is true, says, “In all these things we are more than conquerors through him that 
loved us.” But in a phrase of this kind there is no suggestion of any lowly and subordinate ministry, but 
rather of the succour rendered “in the power of his might.” For He Himself has bound the strong man and 
spoiled his goods, that is, us men, whom our enemy had abused in every evil activity, and made “vessels 
meet for the Master’s use” us who have been perfected for every work through the making ready of that 
part of us which is in our own control. Thus we have had our approach to the Father through Him, being 
translated from “the power of darkness to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light.” We must 
not, however, regard the oeconomy through the Son as a compulsory and subordinate ministration 
resulting from the low estate ofa slave, but rather the voluntary solicitude working effectually for His own 
creation in goodness and in pity, according to the will of God the Father. For we shall be consistent with 
true religion if in all that was and is from time to time perfected by Him, we both bear witness to the 
perfection of His power, and in no case put it asunder from the Father’s will. For instance, whenever the 
Lord is called the Way, we are carried on to a higher meaning, and not to that which is derived from the 
vulgar sense of the word. We understand by Way that advance to perfection which is made stage by stage, 
and in regular order, through the works of righteousness and “the illumination of knowledge;” ever 
longing after what is before, and reaching forth unto those things which remain, until we shall have 
reached the blessed end, the knowledge of God, which the Lord through Himself bestows on them that 
have trusted in Him. For our Lord is an essentially good Way, where erring and straying are unknown, to 
that which is essentially good, to the Father. For “no one,” He says, “cometh to the Father but [“by” A.V.] 
through me.” Such is our way up to God “through the Son.” 


19. It will follow that we should next in order point out the character of the provision of blessings 
bestowed on us by the Father “through him.” Inasmuch as all created nature, both this visible world and 
all that is conceived of in the mind, cannot hold together without the care and providence of God, the 
Creator Word, the Only begotten God, apportioning His succour according to the measure of the needs of 
each, distributes mercies various and manifold on account of the many kinds and characters of the 
recipients of His bounty, but appropriate to the necessities of individual requirements. Those that are 
confined in the darkness of ignorance He enlightens: for this reason He is true Light. Portioning requital 
in accordance with the desert of deeds, He judges: for this reason He is righteous Judge. “For the Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment to the Son.” Those that have lapsed from the lofty 
height of life into sin He raises from their fall: for this reason He is Resurrection. Effectually working by 
the touch of His power and the will of His goodness He does all things. He shepherds; He enlightens; He 
nourishes; He heals; He guides; He raises up; He calls into being things that were not; He upholds what 
has been created. Thus the good things that come from God reach us “through the Son,” who works in 
each case with greater speed than speech can utter. For not lightnings, not light’s course in air, is so swift; 
not eyes’ sharp turn, not the movements of our very thought. Nay, by the divine energy is each one of 
these in speed further surpassed than is the slowest of all living creatures outdone in motion by birds, or 
even winds, or the rush of the heavenly bodies: or, not to mention these, by our very thought itself. For 
what extent of time is needed by Him who “upholds all things by the word of His power,” and works not by 
bodily agency, nor requires the help of hands to form and fashion, but holds in obedient following and 
unforced consent the nature of all things that are? So as Judith says, “Thou hast thought, and what things 
thou didst determine were ready at hand.” On the other hand, and lest we should ever be drawn away by 
the greatness of the works wrought to imagine that the Lord is without beginning, what saith the Self- 
Existent? “I live through [by, A.V.] the Father,” and the power of God; “The Son hath power [can, A.V.] to 
do nothing of himself.” And the self-complete Wisdom? I received “a commandment what I should say and 
what I should speak.” Through all these words He is guiding us to the knowledge of the Father, and 
referring our wonder at all that is brought into existence to Him, to the end that “through Him” we may 
know the Father. For the Father is not regarded from the difference of the operations, by the exhibition of 


a separate and peculiar energy; for whatsoever things He sees the Father doing, “these also doeth the Son 
likewise;” but He enjoys our wonder at all that comes to pass out of the glory which comes to Him from 
the Only Begotten, rejoicing in the Doer Himself as well as in the greatness of the deeds, and exalted by 
all who acknowledge Him as Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, “through whom [by whom, A.V.] are all 
things, and for whom are all things.” Wherefore, saith the Lord, “All mine are thine,” as though the 
sovereignty over created things were conferred on Him, and “Thine are mine,” as though the creating 
Cause came thence to Him. We are not to suppose that He used assistance in His action, or yet was 
entrusted with the ministry of each individual work by detailed commission, a condition distinctly menial 
and quite inadequate to the divine dignity. Rather was the Word full of His Father’s excellences; He shines 
forth from the Father, and does all things according to the likeness of Him that begat Him. For if in 
essence He is without variation, so also is He without variation in power. And of those whose power is 
equal, the operation also is in all ways equal. And Christ is the power of God, and the wisdom of God. And 
so “all things are made through [by, A.V.] him,” and “all things were created through [by, A.V.] him and for 
him,” not in the discharge of any slavish service, but in the fulfilment of the Father’s will as Creator. 


20. When then He says, “I have not spoken of myself,” and again, “As the Father said unto me, so I speak,” 
and “The word which ye hear is not mine, but [the Father’s] which sent me,” and in another place, “As the 
Father gave me commandment, even so I do,” it is not because He lacks deliberate purpose or power of 
initiation, nor yet because He has to wait for the preconcerted key-note, that he employs language of this 
kind. His object is to make it plain that His own will is connected in indissoluble union with the Father. Do 
not then let us understand by what is called a “commandment” a peremptory mandate delivered by 
organs of speech, and giving orders to the Son, as to a subordinate, concerning what He ought to do. Let 
us rather, in a sense befitting the Godhead, perceive a transmission of will, like the reflexion of an object 
in a mirror, passing without note of time from Father to Son. “For the Father loveth the Son and sheweth 
him all things,” so that “all things that the Father hath” belong to the Son, not gradually accruing to Him 
little by little, but with Him all together and at once. Among men, the workman who has been thoroughly 
taught his craft, and, through long training, has sure and established experience in it, is able, in 
accordance with the scientific methods which now he has in store, to work for the future by himself. And 
are we to suppose that the wisdom of God, the Maker of all creation, He who is eternally perfect, who is 
wise, without a teacher, the Power of God, “in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” 
needs piecemeal instruction to mark out the manner and measure of His operations? I presume that in the 
vanity of your calculations, you mean to open a school; you will make the one take His seat in the 
teacher’s place, and the other stand by in a scholar’s ignorance, gradually learning wisdom and advancing 
to perfection, by lessons given Him bit by bit. Hence, if you have sense to abide by what logically follows, 
you will find the Son being eternally taught, nor yet ever able to reach the end of perfection, inasmuch as 
the wisdom of the Father is infinite, and the end of the infinite is beyond apprehension. It results that 
whoever refuses to grant that the Son has all things from the beginning will never grant that He will 
reach perfection. But Iam ashamed at the degraded conception to which, by the course of the argument, I 
have been brought down. Let us therefore revert to the loftier themes of our discussion. 


21. “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father; not the express image, nor yet the form, for the divine 
nature does not admit of combination; but the goodness of the will, which, being concurrent with the 
essence, is beheld as like and equal, or rather the same, in the Father as in the Son. 


What then is meant by “became subject”? What by “delivered him up for us all”? It is meant that the Son 
has it of the Father that He works in goodness on behalf of men. But you must hear too the words, “Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law;” and “while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 


Give careful heed, too, to the words of the Lord, and note how, whenever He instructs us about His Father, 
He is in the habit of using terms of personal authority, saying, “I will; be thou clean;” and “Peace, be still;” 
and “But I say unto you;” and “Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee;” and all other expressions of the 
same kind, in order that by these we may recognise our Master and Maker, and by the former may be 
taught the Father of our Master and Creator. Thus on all sides is demonstrated the true doctrine that the 
fact that the Father creates through the Son neither constitutes the creation of the Father imperfect nor 
exhibits the active energy of the Son as feeble, but indicates the unity of the will; so the expression 
“through whom” contains a confession of an antecedent Cause, and is not adopted in objection to the 
efficient Cause. 


CHAPTER IX 
DEFINITIVE CONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE SPIRIT WHICH CONFORM TO THE TEACHING OF THE SCRIPTURES 


22. Let us now investigate what are our common conceptions concerning the Spirit, as well those which 
have been gathered by us from Holy Scripture concerning It as those which we have received from the 
unwritten tradition of the Fathers. First of all we ask, who on hearing the titles of the Spirit is not lifted up 
in soul, who does not raise his conception to the supreme nature? It is called “Spirit of God,” “Spirit of 
truth which proceedeth from the Father,” “right Spirit,” “a leading Spirit.” Its proper and peculiar title is 
“Holy Spirit;” which is a name specially appropriate to everything that is incorporeal, purely immaterial, 
and indivisible. So our Lord, when teaching the woman who thought God to be an object of local worship 


nu“ 


that the incorporeal is incomprehensible, said “God is a spirit.” On our hearing, then, of a spirit, it is 
impossible to form the idea of a nature circumscribed, subject to change and variation, or at all like the 
creature. We are compelled to advance in our conceptions to the highest, and to think of an intelligent 
essence, in power infinite, in magnitude unlimited, unmeasured by times or ages, generous of Its good 
gifts, to whom turn all things needing sanctification, after whom reach all things that live in virtue, as 
being watered by Its inspiration and helped on toward their natural and proper end; perfecting all other 
things, but Itself in nothing lacking; living not as needing restoration, but as Supplier of life; not growing 
by additions; but straightway full, self-established, omnipresent, origin of sanctification, light perceptible 
to the mind, supplying, as it were, through Itself, illumination to every faculty in the search for truth; by 
nature unapproachable, apprehended by reason of goodness, filling all things with Its power, but 
communicated only to the worthy; not shared in one measure, but distributing Its energy according to 
“the proportion of faith;” in essence simple, in powers various, wholly present in each and being wholly 
everywhere; impassively divided, shared without loss of ceasing to be entire, after the likeness of the 
sunbeam, whose kindly light falls on him who enjoys it as though it shone for him alone, yet illumines land 
and sea and mingles with the air. So, too, is the Spirit to every one who receives it, as though given to him 
alone, and yet It sends forth grace sufficient and full for all mankind, and is enjoyed by all who share It, 
according to the capacity, not of Its power, but of their nature. 


23. Now the Spirit is not brought into intimate association with the soul by local approximation. How 
indeed could there be a corporeal approach to the incorporeal? This association results from the 
withdrawal of the passions which, coming afterwards gradually on the soul from its friendship to the flesh, 
have alienated it from its close relationship with God. Only then after a man is purified from the shame 
whose stain he took through his wickedness, and has come back again to his natural beauty, and as it 
were cleaning the Royal Image and restoring its ancient form, only thus is it possible for him to draw near 
to the Paraclete. And He, like the sun, will by the aid of thy purified eye show thee in Himself the image of 
the invisible, and in the blessed spectacle of the image thou shalt behold the unspeakable beauty of the 
archetype. Through His aid hearts are lifted up, the weak are held by the hand, and they who are 
advancing are brought to perfection. Shining upon those that are cleansed from every spot, He makes 
them spiritual by fellowship with Himself. Just as when a sunbeam falls on bright and transparent bodies, 
they themselves become brilliant too, and shed forth a fresh brightness from themselves, so souls wherein 
the Spirit dwells, illuminated by the Spirit, themselves become spiritual, and send forth their grace to 
others. Hence comes foreknowledge of the future, understanding of mysteries, apprehension of what is 
hidden, distribution of good gifts, the heavenly citizenship, a place in the chorus of angels, joy without 
end, abiding in God, the being made like to God, and, highest of all, the being made God. Such, then, to 
instance a few out of many, are the conceptions concerning the Holy Spirit, which we have been taught to 
hold concerning His greatness, His dignity, and His operations, by the oracles of the Spirit themselves. 


CHAPTER X 


AGAINST THOSE WHO SAY THAT IT IS NOT RIGHT TO RANK THE HOLY SPIRIT WITH THE FATHER AND THE SON 


24. But we must proceed to attack our opponents, in the endeavour to confute those “oppositions” 
advanced against us which are derived from “knowledge falsely so-called.” 


It is not permissible, they assert, for the Holy Spirit to be ranked with the Father and Son, on account of 
the difference of His nature and the inferiority of His dignity. Against them it is right to reply in the words 
of the apostles, “We ought to obey God rather than men.” 


For if our Lord, when enjoining the baptism of salvation, charged His disciples to baptize all nations in the 
name “of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” not disdaining fellowship with Him, and these 
men allege that we must not rank Him with the Father and the Son, is it not clear that they openly 
withstand the commandment of God? If they deny that coordination of this kind is declaratory of any 
fellowship and conjunction, let them tell us why it behoves us to hold this opinion, and what more intimate 
mode of conjunction they have. 


If the Lord did not indeed conjoin the Spirit with the Father and Himself in baptism, do not let them lay 
the blame of conjunction upon us, for we neither hold nor say anything different. If on the contrary the 
Spirit is there conjoined with the Father and the Son, and no one is so shameless as to say anything else, 
then let them not lay blame on us for following the words of Scripture. 


25. But all the apparatus of war has been got ready against us; every intellectual missile is aimed at us; 
and now blasphemers’ tongues shoot and hit and hit again, yet harder than Stephen of old was smitten by 
the killers of the Christ. And do not let them succeed in concealing the fact that, while an attack on us 
serves for a pretext for the war, the real aim of these proceedings is higher. It is against us, they say, that 
they are preparing their engines and their snares; against us that they are shouting to one another, 
according to each one’s strength or cunning, to come on. But the object of attack is faith. The one aim of 
the whole band of opponents and enemies of “sound doctrine” is to shake down the foundation of the faith 
of Christ by levelling apostolic tradition with the ground, and utterly destroying it. So like the debtors,—of 
course bona fide debtors—they clamour for written proof, and reject as worthless the unwritten tradition 


of the Fathers. But we will not slacken in our defence of the truth. We will not cowardly abandon the 
cause. The Lord has delivered to us as a necessary and saving doctrine that the Holy Spirit is to be ranked 
with the Father. Our opponents think differently, and see fit to divide and rend asunder, and relegate Him 
to the nature of a ministering spirit. Is it not then indisputable that they make their own blasphemy more 
authoritative than the law prescribed by the Lord? Come, then, set aside mere contention. Let us consider 
the points before us, as follows: 


26. Whence is it that we are Christians? Through our faith, would be the universal answer. And in what 
way are we saved? Plainly because we were regenerate through the grace given in our baptism. How else 
could we be? And after recognising that this salvation is established through the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, shall we fling away “that form of doctrine” which we received? Would it not rather be 
ground for great groaning if we are found now further off from our salvation “than when we first 
believed,” and deny now what we then received? Whether a man have departed this life without baptism, 
or have received a baptism lacking in some of the requirements of the tradition, his loss is equal. And 
whoever does not always and everywhere keep to and hold fast as a sure protection the confession which 
we recorded at our first admission, when, being delivered “from the idols,” we came “to the living God,” 
constitutes himself a “stranger” from the “promises” of God, fighting against his own handwriting, which 
he put on record when he professed the faith. For if to me my baptism was the beginning of life, and that 
day of regeneration the first of days, it is plain that the utterance uttered in the grace of adoption was the 
most honourable of all. Can I then, perverted by these men’s seductive words, abandon the tradition 
which guided me to the light, which bestowed on me the boon of the knowledge of God, whereby I, so long 
a foe by reason of sin, was made a child of God? But, for myself, I pray that with this confession I may 
depart hence to the Lord, and them I charge to preserve the faith secure until the day of Christ, and to 
keep the Spirit undivided from the Father and the Son, preserving, both in the confession of faith and in 
the doxology, the doctrine taught them at their baptism. 


CHAPTER XI 


THAT THEY WHO DENY THE SPIRIT ARE TRANSGRESSORS 


27. “Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow?” For whom is distress and darkness? For whom eternal doom? Is it 
not for the transgressors? For them that deny the faith? And what is the proof of their denial? Is it not that 
they have set at naught their own confessions? And when and what did they confess? Belief in the Father 
and in the Son and in the Holy Ghost, when they renounced the devil and his angels, and uttered those 
saving words. What fit title then for them has been discovered, for the children of light to use? Are they 
not addressed as transgressors, as having violated the covenant of their salvation? What am I to call the 
denial of God? What the denial of Christ? What but transgressions? And to him who denies the Spirit, 
what title do you wish me to apply? Must it not be the same, inasmuch as he has broken his covenant with 
God? And when the confession of faith in Him secures the blessing of true religion. and its denial subjects 
men to the doom of godlessness, is it not a fearful thing for them to set the confession at naught, not 
through fear of fire, or sword, or cross, or scourge, or wheel, or rack, but merely led astray by the 
sophistry and seductions of the pneumatomachi? I testify to every man who is confessing Christ and 
denying God, that Christ will profit him nothing; to every man that calls upon God but rejects the Son, 
that his faith is vain; to every man that sets aside the Spirit, that his faith in the Father and the Son will be 
useless, for he cannot even hold it without the presence of the Spirit. For he who does not believe the 
Spirit does not believe in the Son, and he who has not believed in the Son does not believe in the Father. 
For none “can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost,” and “No man hath seen God at any time, 
but the only begotten God which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.” 


Such an one hath neither part nor lot in the true worship; for it is impossible to worship the Son, save by 
the Holy Ghost; impossible to call upon the Father, save by the Spirit of adoption. 


CHAPTER XII 
AGAINST THOSE WHO ASSERT THAT THE BAPTISM IN THE NAME OF THE FATHER ALONE IS SUFFICIENT 


28. Let no one be misled by the fact of the apostle’s frequently omitting the name of the Father and of the 
Holy Spirit when making mention of baptism, or on this account imagine that the invocation of the names 
is not observed. “As many of you,” he says, “as were baptized into Christ have put on Christ;” and again, 
“As many of you as were baptized into Christ were baptized into his death.” For the naming of Christ is the 
confession of the whole, shewing forth as it does the God who gave, the Son who received, and the Spirit 
who is, the unction. So we have learned from Peter, in the Acts, of “Jesus of Nazareth whom God anointed 
with the Holy Ghost;” and in Isaiah, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because the Lord hath anointed 
me;” and the Psalmist, “Therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows.” Scripture, however, in the case of baptism, sometimes plainly mentions the Spirit alone. 


“For into one Spirit,” it says, “we were all baptized in one body.” And in harmony with this are the 
passages: “You shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost,” and “He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost.” 
But no one on this account would be justified in calling that baptism a perfect baptism wherein only the 


name of the Spirit was invoked. For the tradition that has been given us by the quickening grace must 
remain for ever inviolate. He who redeemed our life from destruction gave us power of renewal, whereof 
the cause is ineffable and hidden in mystery, but bringing great salvation to our souls, so that to add or to 
take away anything involves manifestly a falling away from the life everlasting. If then in baptism the 
separation of the Spirit from the Father and the Son is perilous to the baptizer, and of no advantage to the 
baptized, how can the rending asunder of the Spirit from Father and from Son be safe for us? Faith and 
baptism are two kindred and inseparable ways of salvation: faith is perfected through baptism, baptism is 
established through faith, and both are completed by the same names. For as we believe in the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, so are we also baptized in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost; first comes the confession, introducing us to salvation, and baptism follows, setting the seal 
upon our assent. 


CHAPTER XIII 


STATEMENT OF THE REASON WHY IN THE WRITINGS OF PAUL THE ANGELS ARE ASSOCIATED WITH THE FATHER 
AND THE SON 


29. It is, however, objected that other beings which are enumerated with the Father and the Son are 
certainly not always glorified together with them. The apostle, for instance, in his charge to Timothy, 
associates the angels with them in the words, “I charge thee before God and the Lord Jesus Christ and the 
elect angels.” We are not for alienating the angels from the rest of creation, and yet, it is argued, we do 
not allow of their being reckoned with the Father and the Son. To this I reply, although the argument, so 
obviously absurd is it, does not really deserve a reply, that possibly before a mild and gentle judge, and 
especially before One who by His leniency to those arraigned before Him demonstrates the 
unimpeachable equity of His decisions, one might be willing to offer as witness even a fellow-slave; but for 
a slave to be made free and called a son of God and quickened from death can only be brought about by 
Him who has acquired natural kinship with us, and has been changed from the rank of a slave. For how 
can we be made kin with God by one who is an alien? How can we be freed by one who is himself under 
the yoke of slavery? It follows that the mention of the Spirit and that of angels are not made under like 
conditions. The Spirit is called on as Lord of life, and the angels as allies of their fellow-slaves and faithful 
witnesses of the truth. It is customary for the saints to deliver the commandments of God in the presence 
of witnesses, as also the apostle himself says to Timothy, “The things which thou hast heard of me among 
many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men;” and now he calls the angels to witness, for he 
knows that angels shall be present with the Lord when He shall come in the glory of His Father to judge 
the world in righteousness. For He says, “Whoever shall confess me before men, him shall the Son of Man 
also confess before the angels of God, but he that denieth Me before men shall be denied before the 
angels of God;” and Paul in another place says, “When the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with 
his angels.” Thus he already testifies before the angels, preparing good proofs for himself at the great 
tribunal. 


30. And not only Paul, but generally all those to whom is committed any ministry of the word, never cease 
from testifying, but call heaven and earth to witness on the ground that now every deed that is done is 
done within them, and that in the examination of all the actions of life they will be present with the 
judged. So it is said, “He shall call to the heavens above and to earth, that he may judge his people.” And 
so Moses when about to deliver his oracles to the people says, “I call heaven and earth to witness this 
day;” and again in his song he says, “Give ear, O ye heavens, and I will speak, and hear, O earth, the words 
of my mouth;” and Isaiah, “Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth;” and Jeremiah describes astonishment 
in heaven at the tidings of the unholy deeds of the people: “The heaven was astonished at this, and was 
horribly afraid, because my people committed two evils.” And so the apostle, knowing the angels to be set 
over men as tutors and guardians, calls them to witness. Moreover, Joshua, the son of Nun, even set up a 
stone as witness of his words (already a heap somewhere had been called a witness by Jacob), for he says, 
“Behold this stone shall be a witness unto you this day to the end of days, when ye lie to the Lord our 
God,” perhaps believing that by God’s power even the stones would speak to the conviction of the 
transgressors; or, if not, that at least each man’s conscience would be wounded by the force of the 
reminder. In this manner they who have been entrusted with the stewardship of souls provide witnesses, 
whatever they may be, so as to produce them at some future day. But the Spirit is ranked together with 
God, not on account of the emergency of the moment, but on account of the natural fellowship; is not 
dragged in by us, but invited by the Lord. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OBJECTION THAT SOME WERE BAPTIZED UNTO MOSES AND BELIEVED IN HIM, AND AN ANSWER TO IT; WITH 
REMARKS UPON TYPES 


31. But even if some are baptized unto the Spirit, it is not, it is urged, on this account right for the Spirit 
to be ranked with God. Some “were baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea.” And it is admitted 
that faith even before now has been put in men; for “The people believed God and his servant Moses.” 
Why then, it is asked, do we, on account of faith and of baptism, exalt and magnify the Holy Spirit so far 
above creation, when there is evidence that the same things have before now been said of men? What, 


then, shall we reply? Our answer is that the faith in the Spirit is the same as the faith in the Father and 
the Son; and in like manner, too, the baptism. But the faith in Moses and in the cloud is, as it were, ina 
shadow and type. The nature of the divine is very frequently represented by the rough and shadowy 
outlines of the types; but because divine things are prefigured by small and human things, it is obvious 
that we must not therefore conclude the divine nature to be small. The type is an exhibition of things 
expected, and gives an imitative anticipation of the future. So Adam was a type of “Him that was to 
come.” Typically, “That rock was Christ;” and the water a type of the living power of the word; as He says, 
“Tf any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” The manna is a type of the living bread that came 
down from heaven; and the serpent on the standard, of the passion of salvation accomplished by means of 
the cross, wherefore they who even looked thereon were preserved. So in like manner, the history of the 
exodus of Israel is recorded to shew forth those who are being saved through baptism. For the firstborn of 
the Israelites were preserved, like the bodies of the baptized, by the giving of grace to them that were 
marked with blood. For the blood of the sheep is a type of the blood of Christ; and the firstborn, a type of 
the first-formed. And inasmuch as the first-formed of necessity exists in us, and, in sequence of 
succession, is transmitted till the end, it follows that “in Adam” we “all die,” and that “death reigned” until 
the fulfilling of the law and the coming of Christ. And the firstborn were preserved by God from being 
touched by the destroyer, to show that we who were made alive in Christ no longer die in Adam. The sea 
and the cloud for the time being led on through amazement to faith, but for the time to come they 
typically prefigured the grace to be. “Who is wise and he shall understand these things?”—how the sea is 
typically a baptism bringing about the departure of Pharaoh, in like manner as this washing causes the 
departure of the tyranny of the devil. The sea slew the enemy in itself: and in baptism too dies our enmity 
towards God. From the sea the people came out unharmed: we too, as it were, alive from the dead, step 
up from the water “saved” by the “grace” of Him who called us. And the cloud is a shadow of the gift of 
the Spirit, who cools the flame of our passions by the “mortification” of our “members.” 


32. What then? Because they were typically baptized unto Moses, is the grace of baptism therefore small? 
Were it so, and if we were in each case to prejudice the dignity of our privileges by comparing them with 
their types, not even one of these privileges could be reckoned great; then not the love of God, who gave 
His only begotten Son for our sins, would be great and extraordinary, because Abraham did not spare his 
own son; then even the passion of the Lord would not be glorious, because a sheep typified the offering 
instead of Isaac; then the descent into hell was not fearful, because Jonah had previously typified the 
death in three days and three nights. The same prejudicial comparison is made also in the case of baptism 
by all who judge of the reality by the shadow, and, comparing the typified with the type, attempt by means 
of Moses and the sea to disparage at once the whole dispensation of the Gospel. What remission of sins, 
what renewal of life, is there in the sea? What spiritual gift is there through Moses? What dying of sins is 
there? Those men did not die with Christ; wherefore they were not raised with Him. They did not “bear 
the image of the heavenly;” they did “bear about in the body the dying of Jesus;” they did not “put off the 
old man;” they did not “put on the new man which is renewed in knowledge after the image of Him which 
created him.” Why then do you compare baptisms which have only the name in common, while the 
distinction between the things themselves is as great as might be that of dream and reality, that of shadow 
and figures with substantial existence? 


33. But belief in Moses not only does not show our belief in the Spirit to be worthless, but, if we adopt our 
opponents’ line of argument, it rather weakens our confession in the God of the universe. “The people,” it 
is written, “believed the Lord and his servant Moses.” Moses then is joined with God, not with the Spirit; 
and he was a type not of the Spirit, but of Christ. For at that time in the ministry of the law, he by means 
of himself typified “the Mediator between God and men.” Moses, when mediating for the people in things 
pertaining to God, was not a minister of the Spirit; for the law was given, “ordained by angels in the hand 
of a mediator,” namely Moses, in accordance with the summons of the people, “Speak thou with us, ... 
but let not God speak with us.” Thus faith in Moses is referred to the Lord, the Mediator between God and 
men, who said, “Had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me.” Is then our faith in the Lord a trifle, 
because it was signified beforehand through Moses? So then, even if men were baptized unto Moses, it 
does not follow that the grace given of the Spirit in baptism is small. I may point out, too, that it is usual in 
Scripture to say Moses and the law, as in the passage, “They have Moses and the prophets.” When 
therefore it is meant to speak of the baptism of the law, the words are, “They were baptized unto Moses.” 
Why then do these calumniators of the truth, by means of the shadow and the types, endeavour to bring 
contempt and ridicule on the “rejoicing” of our “hope,” and the rich gift of our God and Saviour, who 
through regeneration renews our youth like the eagle’s? Surely it is altogether childish, and like a babe 
who must needs be fed on milk, to be ignorant of the great mystery of our salvation; inasmuch as, in 
accordance with the gradual progress of our education, while being brought to perfection in our training 
for godliness, we were first taught elementary and easier lessons, suited to our intelligence, while the 
Dispenser of our lots was ever leading us up, by gradually accustoming us, like eyes brought up in the 
dark, to the great light of truth. For He spares our weakness, and in the depth of the riches of His wisdom, 
and the inscrutable judgments of His intelligence, used this gentle treatment, fitted for our needs, 
gradually accustoming us to see first the shadows of objects, and to look at the sun in water, to save us 
from dashing against the spectacle of pure unadulterated light, and being blinded. Just so the Law, having 
a shadow of things to come, and the typical teaching of the prophets, which is a dark utterance of the 
truth, have been devised means to train the eyes of the heart, in that hence the transition to the wisdom 
hidden in mystery will be made easy. Enough so far concerning types; nor indeed would it be possible to 


who has invaded another’s good (domains) to deliver it to his son, thus teaching robbery of another’s 
goods. Surely he must be a most mendacious being, who had no other means of enriching his son than by 
helping himself to another’s property! Or else, if nothing of the Creator’s has been delivered to him by the 
Father, by what right does he claim for himself (authority over) man? Or again, if man has been delivered 
to him, and man alone, then man is not “all things.” But Scripture clearly says that a transfer of all things 
has been made to the Son. If, however, you should interpret this “all” of the whole human race, that is, all 
nations, then the delivery of even these to the Son is within the purpose of the Creator: “I will give Thee 
the heathen for Thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for Thy possession.” If, indeed, he 
has some things of his own, the whole of which he might give to his son, along with the man of the 
Creator, then show some one thing of them all, as a sample, that I may believe; lest I should have as much 
reason not to believe that all things belong to him, of whom I see nothing, as I have ground for believing 
that even the things which I see not are His, to whom belongs the universe, which I see. But “no man 
knoweth who the Father is, but the Son; and who the Son is, but the Father, and he to whom the Son will 
reveal Him.” And so it was an unknown god that Christ preached! And other heretics, too, prop 
themselves up by this passage; alleging in opposition to it that the Creator was known to all, both to Israel 
by familiar intercourse, and to the Gentiles by nature. Well, how is it He Himself testifies that He was not 
known to Israel? “But Israel doth not know me, and my people doth not consider me;” nor to the Gentiles: 
“For, behold,” says He, “of the nations I have no man.” Therefore He reckoned them “as the drop of a 
bucket,” while “Sion He left as a look-out in a vineyard.” See, then, whether there be not here a 
confirmation of the prophet’s word, when he rebukes that ignorance of man toward God which continued 
to the days of the Son of man. For it was on this account that he inserted the clause that the Father is 
known by him to whom the Son has revealed Him, because it was even He who was announced as set by 
the Father to be a light to the Gentiles, who of course required to be enlightened concerning God, as well 
as to Israel, even by imparting to it a fuller knowledge of God. Arguments, therefore, will be of no use for 
belief in the rival god which may be suitable for the Creator, because it is only such as are unfit for the 
Creator which will be able to advance belief in His rival. If you look also into the next words, “Blessed are 
the eyes which see the things which ye see, for I tell you that prophets have not seen the things which ye 
see,” you will find that they follow from the sense above, that no man indeed had come to the knowledge 
of God as he ought to have done, since even the prophets had not seen the things which were being seen 
under Christ. Now if He had not been my Christ, He would not have made any mention of the prophets in 
this passage. For what was there to wonder at, if they had not seen the things of a god who had been 
unknown to them, and was only revealed a long time after them? What blessedness, however, could theirs 
have been, who were then seeing what others were naturally unable to see, since it was of things which 
they had never predicted that they had not obtained the sight; if it were not because they might justly 
have seen the things pertaining to their God, which they had even predicted, but which they at the same 
time had not seen? This, however, will be the blessedness of others, even of such as were seeing the 
things which others had only foretold. We shall by and by show, nay, we have already shown, that in Christ 
those things were seen which had been foretold, but yet had been hidden from the very prophets who 
foretold them, in order that they might be hidden also from the wise and the prudent. In the true Gospel, a 
certain doctor of the law comes to the Lord and asks, “What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” In the 
heretical gospel life only is mentioned, without the attribute eternal; so that the lawyer seems to have 
consulted Christ simply about the life which the Creator in the law promises to prolong, and the Lord to 
have therefore answered him according to the law, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength,” since the question was concerning the conditions of mere 
life. But the lawyer of course knew very well in what way the life which the law meant was to be obtained, 
so that his question could have had no relation to the life whose rules he was himself in the habit of 
teaching. But seeing that even the dead were now raised by Christ, and being himself excited to the hope 
of an eternal life by these examples of a restored one, he would lose no more time in merely looking on (at 
the wonderful things which had made him) so high in hope. He therefore consulted him about the 
attainment of eternal life. Accordingly, the Lord, being Himself the same, and introducing no new precept 
other than that which relates above all others to (man’s) entire salvation, even including the present and 
the future life, places before him the very essence of the law—that he should in every possible way love 
the Lord his God. If, indeed, it were only about a lengthened life, such as is at the Creator’s disposal, that 
he inquired and Christ answered, and not about the eternal life, which is at the disposal of Marcion’s god, 
how is he to obtain the eternal one? Surely not in the same manner as the prolonged life. For in 
proportion to the difference of the reward must be supposed to be also the diversity of the services. 
Therefore your disciple, Marcion, will not obtain his eternal life in consequence of loving your God, in the 
same way as the man who loves the Creator will secure the lengthened life. But how happens it that, if He 
is to be loved who promises the prolonged life, He is not much more to be loved who offers the eternal 
life? Therefore both one and the other life will be at the disposal of one and the same Lord; because one 
and the same discipline is to be followed for one and the other life. What the Creator teaches to be loved, 
that must He necessarily maintain also by Christ, for that rule holds good here, which prescribes that 
greater things ought to be believed of Him who has first lesser proofs to show, than of him for whom no 
preceding smaller presumptions have secured a claim to be believed in things of higher import. It matters 
not then, whether the word eternal has been interpolated by us. It is enough for me, that the Christ who 
invited men to the eternal—not the lengthened—life, when consulted about the temporal life which he was 
destroying, did not choose to exhort the man rather to that eternal life which he was introducing. Pray, 
what would the Creator’s Christ have done, if He who had made man for loving the Creator did not belong 


linger longer on this topic, or the incidental discussion would become many times bulkier than the main 
argument. 


CHAPTER XV 


REPLY TO THE SUGGESTED OBJECTION THAT WE ARE BAPTIZED “INTO WATER.” ALSO CONCERNING BAPTISM 


34. What more? Verily, our opponents are well equipped with arguments. We are baptized, they urge, into 
water, and of course we shall not honour the water above all creation, or give it a share of the honour of 
the Father and of the Son. The arguments of these men are such as might be expected from angry 
disputants, leaving no means untried in their attack on him who has offended them, because their reason 
is clouded over by their feelings. We will not, however, shrink from the discussion even of these points. If 
we do not teach the ignorant, at least we shall not turn away before evil doers. But let us for a moment 
retrace our steps. 


35. The dispensation of our God and Saviour concerning man is a recall from the fall and a return from 
the alienation caused by disobedience to close communion with God. This is the reason for the sojourn of 
Christ in the flesh, the pattern life described in the Gospels, the sufferings, the cross, the tomb, the 
resurrection; so that the man who is being saved through imitation of Christ receives that old adoption. 
For perfection of life the imitation of Christ is necessary, not only in the example of gentleness, lowliness, 
and long suffering set us in His life, but also of His actual death. So Paul, the imitator of Christ, says, 
“being made conformable unto his death; if by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of the 
dead.” How then are we made in the likeness of His death? In that we were buried with Him by baptism. 
What then is the manner of the burial? And what is the advantage resulting from the imitation? First of 
all, it is necessary that the continuity of the old life be cut. And this is impossible unless a man be born 
again, according to the Lord’s word; for the regeneration, as indeed the name shews, is a beginning of a 
second life. So before beginning the second, it is necessary to put an end to the first. For just as in the 
case of runners who turn and take the second course, a kind of halt and pause intervenes between the 
movements in the opposite direction, so also in making a change in lives it seemed necessary for death to 
come as mediator between the two, ending all that goes before, and beginning all that comes after. How 
then do we achieve the descent into hell? By imitating, through baptism, the burial of Christ. For the 
bodies of the baptized are, as it were, buried in the water. Baptism then symbolically signifies the putting 
off of the works of the flesh; as the apostle says, ye were “circumcised with the circumcision made without 
hands, in putting off the body of the sins of the flesh by the circumcision of Christ; buried with him in 
baptism.” And there is, as it were, a cleansing of the soul from the filth that has grown on it from the 
carnal mind, as it is written, “Thou shalt wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” On this account we do 
not, as is the fashion of the Jews, wash ourselves at each defilement, but own the baptism of salvation to 
be one. For there the death on behalf of the world is one, and one the resurrection of the dead, whereof 
baptism is a type. For this cause the Lord, who is the Dispenser of our life, gave us the covenant of 
baptism, containing a type of life and death, for the water fulfils the image of death, and the Spirit gives 
us the earnest of life. Hence it follows that the answer to our question why the water was associated with 
the Spirit is clear: the reason is because in baptism two ends were proposed; on the one hand, the 
destroying of the body of sin, that it may never bear fruit unto death; on the other hand, our living unto 
the Spirit, and having our fruit in holiness; the water receiving the body as in a tomb figures death, while 
the Spirit pours in the quickening power, renewing our souls from the deadness of sin unto their original 
life. This then is what it is to be born again of water and of the Spirit, the being made dead being effected 
in the water, while our life is wrought in us through the Spirit. In three immersions, then, and with three 
invocations, the great mystery of baptism is performed, to the end that the type of death may be fully 
figured, and that by the tradition of the divine knowledge the baptized may have their souls enlightened. 
It follows that if there is any grace in the water, it is not of the nature of the water, but of the presence of 
the Spirit. For baptism is “not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good 
conscience towards God.” So in training us for the life that follows on the resurrection the Lord sets out 
all the manner of life required by the Gospel, laying down for us the law of gentleness, of endurance of 
wrong, of freedom from the defilement that comes of the love of pleasure, and from covetousness, to the 
end that we may of set purpose win beforehand and achieve all that the life to come of its inherent nature 
possesses. If therefore any one in attempting a definition were to describe the gospel as a forecast of the 
life that follows on the resurrection, he would not seem to me to go beyond what is meet and right. Let us 
now return to our main topic. 


36. Through the Holy Spirit comes our restoration to paradise, our ascension into the kingdom of heaven, 
our return to the adoption of sons, our liberty to call God our Father, our being made partakers of the 
grace of Christ, our being called children of light, our sharing in eternal glory, and, in a word, our being 
brought into a state of all “fulness of blessing,” both in this world and in the world to come, of all the good 
gifts that are in store for us, by promise hereof, through faith, beholding the reflection of their grace as 
though they were already present, we await the full enjoyment. If such is the earnest, what the 
perfection? If such the first fruits, what the complete fulfilment? Furthermore, from this too may be 
apprehended the difference between the grace that comes from the Spirit and the baptism by water: in 
that John indeed baptized with water, but our Lord Jesus Christ by the Holy Ghost. “I indeed,” he says, 
“baptize you with water unto repentance; but he that cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I 


am not worthy to bear: he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” Here He calls the trial at 
the judgment the baptism of fire, as the apostle says, “The fire shall try every man’s work, of what sort it 
is.” And again, “The day shall declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire.” And ere now there have 
been some who in their championship of true religion have undergone the death for Christ’s sake, not in 
mere similitude, but in actual fact, and so have needed none of the outward signs of water for their 
salvation, because they were baptized in their own blood. Thus I write not to disparage the baptism by 
water, but to overthrow the arguments of those who exalt themselves against the Spirit; who confound 
things that are distinct from one another, and compare those which admit of no comparison. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT IS IN EVERY CONCEPTION INSEPARABLE FROM THE FATHER AND THE SON, ALIKE IN THE 
CREATION OF PERCEPTIBLE OBJECTS, IN THE DISPENSATION OF HUMAN AFFAIRS, AND IN THE JUDGMENT TO 
COME 


37. Let us then revert to the point raised from the outset, that in all things the Holy Spirit is inseparable 
and wholly incapable of being parted from the Father and the Son. St. Paul, in the passage about the gift 
of tongues, writes to the Corinthians, “If ye all prophesy and there come in one that believeth not, or one 
unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is judged of all; and thus are the secrets of the heart made manifest; 
and so falling down on his face he will worship God and report that God is in you of a truth.” If then God is 
known to be in the prophets by the prophesying that is acting according to the distribution of the gifts of 
the Spirit, let our adversaries consider what kind of place they will attribute to the Holy Spirit. Let them 
say whether it is more proper to rank Him with God or to thrust Him forth to the place of the creature. 
Peter’s words to Sapphira, “How is it that ye have agreed together to tempt the Spirit of the Lord? Ye 
have not lied unto men, but unto God,” show that sins against the Holy Spirit and against God are the 
same; and thus you might learn that in every operation the Spirit is closely conjoined with, and 
inseparable from, the Father and the Son. God works the differences of operations, and the Lord the 
diversities of administrations, but all the while the Holy Spirit is present too of His own will, dispensing 
distribution of the gifts according to each recipient’s worth. For, it is said, “there are diversities of gifts, 
but the same Spirit; and differences of administrations, but the same Lord; and there are diversities of 
operations, but it is the same God which worketh all in all.” “But all these,” it is said, “worketh that one 
and the self-same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as He will.” It must not however be supposed 
because in this passage the apostle names in the first place the Spirit, in the second the Son, and in the 
third God the Father, that therefore their rank is reversed. The apostle has only started in accordance 
with our habits of thought; for when we receive gifts, the first that occurs to us is the distributer, next we 
think of the sender, and then we lift our thoughts to the fountain and cause of the boons. 


38. Moreover, from the things created at the beginning may be learnt the fellowship of the Spirit with the 
Father and the Son. The pure, intelligent, and supermundane powers are and are styled holy, because they 
have their holiness of the grace given by the Holy Spirit. Accordingly the mode of the creation of the 
heavenly powers is passed over in Silence, for the historian of the cosmogony has revealed to us only the 
creation of things perceptible by sense. But do thou, who hast power from the things that are seen to form 
an analogy of the unseen, glorify the Maker by whom all things were made, visible and invisible, 
principalities and powers, authorities, thrones, and dominions, and all other reasonable natures whom we 
cannot name. And in the creation bethink thee first, I pray thee, of the original cause of all things that are 
made, the Father; of the creative cause, the Son; of the perfecting cause, the Spirit; so that the 
ministering spirits subsist by the will of the Father, are brought into being by the operation of the Son, 
and perfected by the presence of the Spirit. Moreover, the perfection of angels is sanctification and 
continuance in it. And let no one imagine me either to affirm that there are three original hypostases or to 
allege the operation of the Son to be imperfect. For the first principle of existing things is One, creating 
through the Son and perfecting through the Spirit. The operation of the Father who worketh all in all is 
not imperfect, neither is the creating work of the Son incomplete if not perfected by the Spirit. The Father, 
who creates by His sole will, could not stand in any need of the Son, but nevertheless He wills through the 
Son; nor could the Son, who works according to the likeness of the Father, need co-operation, but the Son 
too wills to make perfect through the Spirit. “For by the word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all 
the host of them by the breath [the Spirit] of His mouth.” The Word then is not a mere significant 
impression on the air, borne by the organs of speech; nor is the Spirit of His mouth a vapour, emitted by 
the organs of respiration; but the Word is He who “was with God in the beginning” and “was God,” and 
the Spirit of the mouth of God is “the Spirit of truth which proceedeth from the Father.” You are therefore 
to perceive three, the Lord who gives the order, the Word who creates, and the Spirit who confirms. And 
what other thing could confirmation be than the perfecting according to holiness? This perfecting 
expresses the confirmation’s firmness, unchangeableness, and fixity in good. But there is no sanctification 
without the Spirit. The powers of the heavens are not holy by nature; were it so there would in this 
respect be no difference between them and the Holy Spirit. It is in proportion to their relative excellence 
that they have their meed of holiness from the Spirit. The branding-iron is conceived of together with the 
fire; and yet the material and the fire are distinct. Thus too in the case of the heavenly powers; their 
substance is, peradventure, an aerial spirit, or an immaterial fire, as it is written, “Who maketh his angels 
spirits and his ministers a flame of fire;” wherefore they exist in space and become visible, and appear in 
their proper bodily form to them that are worthy. But their sanctification, being external to their 


substance, superinduces their perfection through the communion of the Spirit. They keep their rank by 
their abiding in the good and true, and while they retain their freedom of will, never fall away from their 
patient attendance on Him who is truly good. It results that, if by your argument you do away with the 
Spirit, the hosts of the angels are disbanded, the dominions of archangels are destroyed, all is thrown into 
confusion, and their life loses law, order, and distinctness. For how are angels to cry “Glory to God in the 
highest” without being empowered by the Spirit? For “No man can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the 
Holy Ghost, and no man speaking by the Spirit of God calleth Jesus accursed;” as might be said by wicked 
and hostile spirits, whose fall establishes our statement of the freedom of the will of the invisible powers; 
being, as they are, in a condition of equipoise between virtue and vice, and on this account needing the 
succour of the Spirit. I indeed maintain that even Gabriel in no other way foretells events to come than by 
the foreknowledge of the Spirit, by reason of the fact that one of the boons distributed by the Spirit is 
prophecy. And whence did he who was ordained to announce the mysteries of the vision to the Man of 
Desires derive the wisdom whereby he was enabled to teach hidden things, if not from the Holy Spirit? 
The revelation of mysteries is indeed the peculiar function of the Spirit, as it is written, “God hath 
revealed them unto us by His Spirit.” And how could “thrones, dominions, principalities and powers” live 
their blessed life, did they not “behold the face of the Father which is in heaven”? But to behold it is 
impossible without the Spirit! Just as at night, if you withdraw the light from the house, the eyes fall blind 
and their faculties become inactive, and the worth of objects cannot be discerned, and gold is trodden on 
in ignorance as though it were iron, so in the order of the intellectual world it is impossible for the high 
life of Law to abide without the Spirit. For it so to abide were as likely as that an army should maintain its 
discipline in the absence of its commander, or a chorus its harmony without the guidance of the 
Coryphaeus. How could the Seraphim cry “Holy, Holy, Holy,” were they not taught by the Spirit how often 
true religion requires them to lift their voice in this ascription of glory? Do “all His angels” and “all His 
hosts” praise God? It is through the co-operation of the Spirit. Do “thousand thousand” of angels stand 
before Him, and “ten thousand times ten thousand” ministering spirits? They are blamelessly doing their 
proper work by the power of the Spirit. All the glorious and unspeakable harmony of the highest heavens 
both in the service of God, and in the mutual concord of the celestial powers, can therefore only be 
preserved by the direction of the Spirit. Thus with those beings who are not gradually perfected by 
increase and advance, but are perfect from the moment of the creation, there is in creation the presence 
of the Holy Spirit, who confers on them the grace that flows from Him for the completion and perfection 
of their essence. 


39. But when we speak of the dispensations made for man by our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ, who 
will gainsay their having been accomplished through the grace of the Spirit? Whether you wish to 
examine ancient evidence;—the blessings of the patriarchs, the succour given through the legislation, the 
types, the prophecies, the valorous feats in war, the signs wrought through just men;—or on the other 
hand the things done in the dispensation of the coming of our Lord in the flesh;—all is through the Spirit. 
In the first place He was made an unction, and being inseparably present was with the very flesh of the 
Lord, according to that which is written, “Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending and remaining 
on Him, the same is” “my beloved Son;” and “Jesus of Nazareth” whom “God anointed with the Holy 
Ghost.” After this every operation was wrought with the co-operation of the Spirit. He was present when 
the Lord was being tempted by the devil; for, it is said, “Jesus was led up of the Spirit into the wilderness 
to be tempted.” He was inseparably with Him while working His wonderful works; for, it is said, “If I by 
the Spirit of God cast out devils.” And He did not leave Him when He had risen from the dead; for when 
renewing man, and, by breathing on the face of the disciples, restoring the grace, that came of the 
inbreathing of God, which man had lost, what did the Lord say? “Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose soever ye retain, they are retained.” And is it not 
plain and incontestable that the ordering of the Church is effected through the Spirit? For He gave, it is 
said, “in the church, first Apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of 
healing, helps, governments, diversities of tongues,” for this order is ordained in accordance with the 
division of the gifts that are of the Spirit. 


40. Moreover by any one who carefully uses his reason it will be found that even at the moment of the 
expected appearance of the Lord from heaven the Holy Spirit will not, as some suppose, have no functions 
to discharge: on the contrary, even in the day of His revelation, in which the blessed and only potentate 
will judge the world in righteousness, the Holy Spirit will be present with Him. For who is so ignorant of 
the good things prepared by God for them that are worthy, as not to know that the crown of the righteous 
is the grace of the Spirit, bestowed in more abundant and perfect measure in that day, when spiritual 
glory shall be distributed to each in proportion as he shall have nobly played the man? For among the 
glories of the saints are “many mansions” in the Father’s house, that is differences of dignities: for as 
“star differeth from star in glory, so also is the resurrection of the dead.” They, then, that were sealed by 
the Spirit unto the day of redemption, and preserve pure and undiminished the first fruits which they 
received of the Spirit, are they that shall hear the words “well done thou good and faithful servant; thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things.” In like manner they which 
have grieved the Holy Spirit by the wickedness of their ways, or have not wrought for Him that gave to 
them, shall be deprived of what they have received, their grace being transferred to others; or, according 
to one of the evangelists, they shall even be wholly cut asunder,—the cutting asunder meaning complete 
separation from the Spirit. The body is not divided, part being delivered to chastisement, and part let off; 
for when a whole has sinned it were like the old fables, and unworthy of a righteous judge, for only the 


half to suffer chastisement. Nor is the soul cut in two,—that soul the whole of which possesses the sinful 
affection throughout, and works the wickedness in co-operation with the body. The cutting asunder, as I 
have observed, is the separation for aye of the soul from the Spirit. For now, although the Spirit does not 
suffer admixture with the unworthy, He nevertheless does seem in a manner to be present with them that 
have once been sealed, awaiting the salvation which follows on their conversion; but then He will be 
wholly cut off from the soul that has defiled His grace. For this reason “In Hell there is none that maketh 
confession; in death none that remembereth God,” because the succour of the Spirit is no longer present. 
How then is it possible to conceive that the judgment is accomplished without the Holy Spirit, wherein the 
word points out that He is Himself the prize of the righteous, when instead of the earnest is given that 
which is perfect, and the first condemnation of sinners, when they are deprived of that which they seem to 
have? But the greatest proof of the conjunction of the Spirit with the Father and the Son is that He is said 
to have the same relation to God which the spirit in us has to each of us. “For what man” it is said, 
“knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in him? even so the things of God knoweth 
no man but the Spirit of God.” 


On this point I have said enough. 


CHAPTER XVII 


AGAINST THOSE WHO SAY THAT THE HOLY GHOST IS NOT TO BE NUMBERED WITH, BUT NUMBERED UNDER, 
THE FATHER AND THE SON. WHEREIN MOREOVER THERE IS A SUMMARY NOTICE OF THE FAITH CONCERNING 
RIGHT SUB-NUMERATION 


41. What, however, they call sub-numeration, and in what sense they use this word, cannot even be 
imagined without difficulty. It is well known that it was imported into our language from the “wisdom of 
the world;” but a point for our present consideration will be whether it has any immediate relation to the 
subject under discussion. Those who are adepts in vain investigations tell us that, while some nouns are 
common and of widely extended denotation, others are more specific, and that the force of some is more 
limited than that of others. Essence, for instance, is a common noun, predicable of all things both animate 
and inanimate; while animal is more specific, being predicated of fewer subjects than the former, though 
of more than those which are considered under it, as it embraces both rational and irrational nature. 
Again, human is more specific than animal, and man than human, and than man the individual Peter, Paul, 
or John. Do they then mean by sub-numeration the division of the common into its subordinate parts? But 
I should hesitate to believe they have reached such a pitch of infatuation as to assert that the God of the 
universe, like some common quality conceivable only by reason and without actual existence in any 
hypostasis, is divided into subordinate divisions, and that then this subdivision is called sub-numeration. 
This would hardly be said even by men melancholy mad, for, besides its impiety, they are establishing the 
very opposite argument to their own contention. For the subdivisions are of the same essence as that from 
which they have been divided. The very obviousness of the absurdity makes it difficult for us to find 
arguments to confute their unreasonableness; so that really their folly looks like an advantage to them; 
just as soft and yielding bodies offer no resistance, and therefore cannot be struck a stout blow. It is 
impossible to bring a vigorous confutation to bear on a palpable absurdity. The only course open to us is to 
pass by their abominable impiety in silence. Yet our love for the brethren and the importunity of our 
opponents makes silence impossible. 


42. What is it that they maintain? Look at the terms of their imposture. “We assert that connumeration is 
appropriate to subjects of equal dignity, and sub-numeration to those which vary in the direction of 
inferiority.” “Why,” I rejoined, “do you say this? I fail to understand your extraordinary wisdom. Do you 
mean that gold is numbered with gold, and that lead is unworthy of the connumeration, but, because of 
the cheapness of the material, is subnumerated to gold? And do you attribute so much importance to 
number as that it can either exalt the value of what is cheap, or destroy the dignity of what is valuable? 
Therefore, again, you will number gold under precious stones, and such precious stones as are smaller 
and without lustre under those which are larger and brighter in colour. But what will not be said by men 
who spend their time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new thing’? Let these supporters of 
impiety be classed for the future with Stoics and Epicureans. What sub-numeration is even possible of 
things less valuable in relation to things very valuable? How is a brass obol to be numbered under a 
golden stater? “Because,” they reply, “we do not speak of possessing two coins, but one and one.” But 
which of these is subnumerated to the other? Each is similarly mentioned. If then you number each by 
itself, you cause an equality of value by numbering them in the same way but, if you join them, you make 
their value one by numbering them one with the other. But if the sub-numeration belongs to the one which 
is numbered second, then it is in the power of the counter to begin by counting the brass coin. Let us, 
however, pass over the confutation of their ignorance, and turn our argument to the main topic. 


43. Do you maintain that the Son is numbered under the Father, and the Spirit under the Son, or do you 
confine your sub-numeration to the Spirit alone? If, on the other hand, you apply this sub-numeration also 
to the Son, you revive what is the same impious doctrine, the unlikeness of the substance, the lowliness of 
rank, the coming into being in later time, and once for all, by this one term, you will plainly again set 
circling all the blasphemies against the Only-begotten. To controvert these blasphemies would be a longer 
task than my present purpose admits of; and I am the less bound to undertake it because the impiety has 


been refuted elsewhere to the best of my ability. If on the other hand they suppose the sub-numeration to 
benefit the Spirit alone, they must be taught that the Spirit is spoken of together with the Lord in 
precisely the same manner in which the Son is spoken of with the Father. “The name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost” is delivered in like manner, and, according to the co-ordination of words 
delivered in baptism, the relation of the Spirit to the Son is the same as that of the Son to the Father. And 
if the Spirit is co-ordinate with the Son, and the Son with the Father, it is obvious that the Spirit is also co- 
ordinate with the Father. When then the names are ranked in one and the same co-ordinate series, what 
room is there for speaking on the one hand of connumeration, and on the other of sub-numeration? Nay, 
without exception, what thing ever lost its own nature by being numbered? Is it not the fact that things 
when numbered remain what they naturally and originally were, while number is adopted among us as a 
sign indicative of the plurality of subjects? For some bodies we count, some we measure, and some we 
weigh; those which are by nature continuous we apprehend by measure; to those which are divided we 
apply number (with the exception of those which on account of their fineness are measured); while heavy 
objects are distinguished by the inclination of the balance. It does not however follow that, because we 
have invented for our convenience symbols to help us to arrive at the knowledge of quantity, we have 
therefore changed the nature of the things signified. We do not speak of “weighing under” one another 
things which are weighed, even though one be gold and the other tin; nor yet do we “measure under” 
things that are measured; and so in the same way we will not “number under” things which are 
numbered. And if none of the rest of things admits of sub-numeration how can they allege that the Spirit 
ought to be subnumerated? Labouring as they do under heathen unsoundness, they imagine that things 
which are inferior, either by grade of rank or subjection of substance, ought to be subnumerated. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


IN WHAT MANNER IN THE CONFESSION OF THE THREE HYPOSTASES WE PRESERVE THE PIOUS DOGMA OF THE 
MONARCHIA. WHEREIN ALSO IS THE REFUTATION OF THEM THAT ALLEGE THAT THE SPIRIT IS SUBNUMERATED 


44. In delivering the formula of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, our Lord did not connect the gift 
with number. He did not say “into First, Second, and Third,” nor yet “into one, two, and three, but He 
gave us the boon of the knowledge of the faith which leads to salvation, by means of holy names. So that 
what saves us is our faith. Number has been devised as a symbol indicative of the quantity of objects. But 
these men, who bring ruin on themselves from every possible source, have turned even the capacity for 
counting against the faith. Nothing else undergoes any change in consequence of the addition of number, 
and yet these men in the case of the divine nature pay reverence to number, lest they should exceed the 
limits of the honour due to the Paraclete. But, O wisest sirs, let the unapproachable be altogether above 
and beyond number, as the ancient reverence of the Hebrews wrote the unutterable name of God in 
peculiar characters, thus endeavouring to set forth its infinite excellence. Count, if you must; but you 
must not by counting do damage to the faith. Either let the ineffable be honoured by silence; or let holy 
things be counted consistently with true religion. There is one God and Father, one Only-begotten, and 
one Holy Ghost. We proclaim each of the hypostases singly; and, when count we must, we do not let an 
ignorant arithmetic carry us away to the idea of a plurality of Gods. 


45. For we do not count by way of addition, gradually making increase from unity to multitude, and saying 
one, two, and three,—nor yet first, second, and third. For “I,” God, “am the first, and I am the last.” And 
hitherto we have never, even at the present time, heard of a second God. Worshipping as we do God of 
God, we both confess the distinction of the Persons, and at the same time abide by the Monarchy. We do 
not fritter away the theology in a divided plurality, because one Form, so to say, united in the 
invariableness of the Godhead, is beheld in God the Father, and in God the Only begotten. For the Son is 
in the Father and the Father in the Son; since such as is the latter, such is the former, and such as is the 
former, such is the latter; and herein is the Unity. So that according to the distinction of Persons, both are 
one and one, and according to the community of Nature, one. How, then, if one and one, are there not two 
Gods? Because we speak of a king, and of the king’s image, and not of two kings. The majesty is not 
cloven in two, nor the glory divided. The sovereignty and authority over us is one, and so the doxology 
ascribed by us is not plural but one; because the honour paid to the image passes on to the prototype. 
Now what in the one case the image is by reason of imitation, that in the other case the Son is by nature; 
and as in works of art the likeness is dependent on the form, so in the case of the divine and 
uncompounded nature the union consists in the communion of the Godhead. One, moreover, is the Holy 
Spirit, and we speak of Him singly, conjoined as He is to the one Father through the one Son, and through 
Himself completing the adorable and blessed Trinity. Of Him the intimate relationship to the Father and 
the Son is sufficiently declared by the fact of His not being ranked in the plurality of the creation, but 
being spoken of singly; for he is not one of many, but One. For as there is one Father and one Son, so is 
there one Holy Ghost. He is consequently as far removed from created Nature as reason requires the 
singular to be removed from compound and plural bodies; and He is in such wise united to the Father and 
to the Son as unit has affinity with unit. 


46. And it is not from this source alone that our proofs of the natural communion are derived, but from the 
fact that He is moreover said to be “of God;” not indeed in the sense in which “all things are of God,” but 
in the sense of proceeding out of God, not by generation, like the Son, but as Breath of His mouth. But in 
no way is the “mouth” a member, nor the Spirit breath that is dissolved; but the word “mouth” is used so 


far as it can be appropriate to God, and the Spirit is a Substance having life, gifted with supreme power of 
sanctification. Thus the close relation is made plain, while the mode of the ineffable existence is 
safeguarded. He is moreover styled Spirit of Christ,’ as being by nature closely related to Him. Wherefore 
“Tf any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.” Hence He alone worthily glorifies the Lord, 
for, it is said, “He shall glorify me,” not as the creature, but as “Spirit of truth,” clearly shewing forth the 
truth in Himself, and, as Spirit of wisdom, in His own greatness revealing “Christ the Power of God and 
the wisdom of God.” And as Paraclete He expresses in Himself the goodness of the Paraclete who sent 
Him, and in His own dignity manifests the majesty of Him from whom He proceeded. There is then on the 
one hand a natural glory, as light is the glory of the sun; and on the other a glory bestowed judicially and 
of free will ab extra’ on them that are worthy. The latter is twofold. “A son,” it is said, “honoureth his 
father, and a servant his master.” Of these two the one, the servile, is given by the creature; the other, 
which may be called the intimate, is fulfilled by the Spirit. For, as our Lord said of Himself, “I have 
glorified Thee on the earth: I have finished the work which thou gavest me to do;” so of the Paraclete He 
says “He shall glorify me: for He shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto you.” And as the Son is 
glorified of the Father when He says “I have both glorified it and will glorify it again,” so is the Spirit 
glorified through His communion with both Father and Son, and through the testimony of the Only- 
begotten when He says “All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men: but the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men.” 


47. And when, by means of the power that enlightens us, we fix our eyes on the beauty of the image of the 
invisible God, and through the image are led up to the supreme beauty of the spectacle of the archetype, 
then, I ween, is with us inseparably the Spirit of knowledge, in Himself bestowing on them that love the 
vision of the truth the power of beholding the Image, not making the exhibition from without, but in 
Himself leading on to the full knowledge. “No man knoweth the Father save the Son.” And so “no man can 
say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” For it is not said through the Spirit, but by the Spirit, 
and “God is a spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth,” as it is written 
“in thy light shall we see light,” namely by the illumination of the Spirit, “the true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” It results that in Himself He shows the glory of the Only begotten, 
and on true worshippers He in Himself bestows the knowledge of God. Thus the way of the knowledge of 
God lies from One Spirit through the One Son to the One Father, and conversely the natural Goodness and 
the inherent Holiness and the royal Dignity extend from the Father through the Only-begotten to the 
Spirit. Thus there is both acknowledgment of the hypostases and the true dogma of the Monarchy is not 
lost. They on the other hand who support their sub-numeration by talking of first and second and third 
ought to be informed that into the undefiled theology of Christians they are importing the polytheism of 
heathen error. No other result can be achieved by the fell device of sub-numeration than the confession of 
a first, a second, and a third God. For us is sufficient the order prescribed by the Lord. He who confuses 
this order will be no less guilty of transgressing the law than are the impious heathen. 


Enough has been now said to prove, in contravention of their error, that the communion of Nature is in no 
wise dissolved by the manner of sub-numeration. Let us, however, make a concession to our contentious 
and feeble minded adversary, and grant that what is second to anything is spoken of in sub-numeration to 
it. Now let us see what follows. “The first man” it is said “is of the earth earthy, the second man is the 
Lord from heaven.” Again “that was not first which is spiritual but that which is natural and afterward 
that which is spiritual.” If then the second is subnumerated to the first, and the subnumerated is inferior 
in dignity to that to which it was subnumerated, according to you the spiritual is inferior in honour to the 
natural, and the heavenly man to the earthy. 


CHAPTER XIX 


AGAINST THOSE WHO ASSERT THAT THE SPIRIT OUGHT NOT TO BE GLORIFIED 


48. “Be it so,” it is rejoined, “but glory is by no means so absolutely due to the Spirit as to require His 
exaltation by us in doxologies.” Whence then could we get demonstrations of the dignity of the Spirit, 
“passing all understanding,” if His communion with the Father and the Son were not reckoned by our 
opponents as good for testimony of His rank? It is, at all events, possible for us to arrive to a certain 
extent at intelligent apprehension of the sublimity of His nature and of His unapproachable power, by 
looking at the meaning of His title, and at the magnitude of His operations, and by His good gifts 
bestowed on us or rather on all creation. He is called Spirit, as “God is a Spirit,” and “the breath of our 
nostrils, the anointed of the Lord.” He is called holy, as the Father is holy, and the Son is holy, for to the 
creature holiness was brought in from without, but to the Spirit holiness is the fulfilment of nature, and it 
is for this reason that He is described not as being sanctified, but as sanctifying. He is called good, as the 
Father is good, and He who was begotten of the Good is good, and to the Spirit His goodness is essence. 
He is called upright, as “the Lord is upright,” in that He is Himself truth, and is Himself Righteousness, 
having no divergence nor leaning to one side or to the other, on account of the immutability of His 
substance. He is called Paraclete, like the Only begotten, as He Himself says, “I will ask the Father, and 
He will give you another comforter.” Thus names are borne by the Spirit in common with the Father and 
the Son, and He gets these titles from His natural and close relationship. From what other source could 
they be derived? Again He is called royal, Spirit of truth, and Spirit of wisdom. “The Spirit of God,” it is 
said “hath made me,” and God filled Bezaleel with “the divine Spirit of wisdom and understanding and 


knowledge.” Such names as these are super-eminent and mighty, but they do not transcend His glory. 


49. And His operations, what are they? For majesty ineffable, and for numbers innumerable. How shall we 
form a conception of what extends beyond the ages? What were His operations before that creation 
whereof we can conceive? How great the grace which He conferred on creation? What the power 
exercised by Him over the ages to come? He existed; He pre-existed; He co-existed with the Father and 
the Son before the ages. It follows that, even if you can conceive of anything beyond the ages, you will 
find the Spirit yet further above and beyond. And if you think of the creation, the powers of the heavens 
were established by the Spirit, the establishment being understood to refer to disability to fall away from 
good. For it is from the Spirit that the powers derive their close relationship to God, their inability to 
change to evil, and their continuance in blessedness. Is it Christ’s advent? The Spirit is forerunner. Is 
there the incarnate presence? The Spirit is inseparable. Working of miracles, and gifts of healing are 
through the Holy Spirit. Demons were driven out by the Spirit of God. The devil was brought to naught by 
the presence of the Spirit. Remission of sins was by the gift of the Spirit, for “ye were washed, ye were 
sanctified, . . . in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the holy Spirit of our God.” There is close 
relationship with God through the Spirit, for “God hath sent forth the Spirit of His Son into your hearts, 
crying Abba, Father.” The resurrection from the dead is effected by the operation of the Spirit, for “Thou 
sendest forth thy spirit, they are created; and Thou renewest the face of the earth.” If here creation may 
be taken to mean the bringing of the departed to life again, how mighty is not the operation of the Spirit, 
Who is to us the dispenser of the life that follows on the resurrection, and attunes our souls to the 
spiritual life beyond? Or if here by creation is meant the change to a better condition of those who in this 
life have fallen into sin, (for it is so understood according to the usage of Scripture, as in the words of Paul 
‘if any man be in Christ he is a new creature” ), the renewal which takes place in this life, and the 
transmutation from our earthly and sensuous life to the heavenly conversation which takes place in us 
through the Spirit, then our souls are exalted to the highest pitch of admiration. With these thoughts 
before us are we to be afraid of going beyond due bounds in the extravagance of the honour we pay? Shall 
we not rather fear lest, even though we seem to give Him the highest names which the thoughts of man 
can conceive or man’s tongue utter, we let our thoughts about Him fall too low? 


It is the Spirit which says, as the Lord says, “Get thee down, and go with them, doubting nothing: for I 
have sent them.” Are these the words of an inferior, or of one in dread? “Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have called them.” Does a slave speak thus? And Isaiah, “The Lord God and His 
Spirit hath sent me,” and “the Spirit came down from the Lord and guided them.” And pray do not again 
understand by this guidance some humble service, for the Word witnesses that it was the work of God; 
—”Thou leddest thy people,” it is said “like a flock,” and “Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock,” and “He 
led them on safely, so that they feared not.” Thus when you hear that when the Comforter is come, He will 
put you in remembrance, and “guide you into all truth,” do not misrepresent the meaning. 


50. But, it is said that “He maketh intercession for us.” It follows then that, as the suppliant is inferior to 
the benefactor, so far is the Spirit inferior in dignity to God. But have you never heard concerning the 
Only-begotten that He “is at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us”? Do not, then, 
because the Spirit is in you,—if indeed He is at all in you,—nor yet because He teaches us who were 
blinded, and guides us to the choice of what profits us,—do not for this reason allow yourself to be 
deprived of the right and holy opinion concerning Him. For to make the loving kindness of your benefactor 
a ground of ingratitude were indeed a very extravagance of unfairness. “Grieve not the Holy Spirit;” hear 
the words of Stephen, the first fruits of the martyrs, when he reproaches the people for their rebellion and 
disobedience; “you do always,” he says, “resist the Holy Ghost;” and again Isaiah,—” They vexed His Holy 
Spirit, therefore He was turned to be their enemy;” and in another passage, “the house of Jacob angered 
the Spirit of the Lord.” Are not these passages indicative of authoritative power? I leave it to the judgment 
of my readers to determine what opinions we ought to hold when we hear these passages; whether we are 
to regard the Spirit as an instrument, a subject, of equal rank with the creature, and a fellow servant of 
ourselves, or whether, on the contrary, to the ears of the pious the mere whisper of this blasphemy is not 
most grievous. Do you call the Spirit a servant? But, it is said, “the servant knoweth not what his Lord 
doeth,” and yet the Spirit knoweth the things of God, as “the spirit of man that is in him.” 


CHAPTER XX 


AGAINST THOSE WHO MAINTAIN THAT THE SPIRIT IS IN THE RANK NEITHER OF A SERVANT NOR OF A MASTER, 
BUT IN THAT OF THE FREE 


51. He is not a slave, it is said; not a master, but free. Oh the terrible insensibility, the pitiable audacity, of 
them that maintain this! Shall I rather lament in them their ignorance or their blasphemy? They try to 
insult the doctrines that concern the divine nature by comparing them with the human, and endeavour to 
apply to the ineffable nature of God that common custom of human life whereby the difference of degrees 
is variable, not perceiving that among men no one is a slave by nature. For men are either brought under 
a yoke of slavery by conquest, as when prisoners are taken in war; or they are enslaved on account of 
poverty, as the Egyptians were oppressed by Pharaoh; or, by a wise and mysterious dispensation, the 
worst children are by their fathers’ order condemned to serve the wiser and the better; and this any 
righteous enquirer into the circumstances would declare to be not a sentence of condemnation but a 


benefit. For it is more profitable that the man who, through lack of intelligence, has no natural principle of 
rule within himself, should become the chattel of another, to the end that, being guided by the reason of 
his master, he may be like a chariot with a charioteer, or a boat with a steersman seated at the tiller. For 
this reason Jacob by his father’s blessing became lord of Esau, in order that the foolish son, who had not 
intelligence, his proper guardian, might, even though he wished it not, be benefited by his prudent 
brother. So Canaan shall be “a servant unto his brethren” because, since his father Ham was unwise, he 
was uninstructed in virtue. In this world, then, it is thus that men are made slaves, but they who have 
escaped poverty or war, or do not require the tutelage of others, are free. It follows that even though one 
man be called master and another servant, nevertheless, both in view of our mutual equality of rank and 
as chattels of our Creator, we are all fellow slaves. But in that other world what can you bring out of 
bondage? For no sooner were they created than bondage was commenced. The heavenly bodies exercise 
no rule over one another, for they are unmoved by ambition, but all bow down to God, and render to Him 
alike the awe which is due to Him as Master and the glory which falls to Him as Creator. For “a son 
honoureth his father and a servant his master,” and from all God asks one of these two things; for “if I 
then be a Father where is my honour? and if I be a Master where is my fear?” Otherwise the life of all 
men, if it were not under the oversight of a master, would be most pitiable; as is the condition of the 
apostate powers who, because they stiffen their neck against God Almighty, fling off the reins of their 
bondage,—not that their natural constitution is different; but the cause is in their disobedient disposition 
to their Creator. Whom then do you call free? Him who has no King? Him who has neither power to rule 
another nor willingness to be ruled? Among all existent beings no such nature is to be found. To entertain 
such a conception of the Spirit is obvious blasphemy. If He is a creature of course He serves with all the 
rest, for “all things,” it is said “are thy servants,” but if He is above Creation, then He shares in royalty. 


CHAPTER XXI 
PROOF FROM SCRIPTURE THAT THE SPIRIT IS CALLED LORD 


52. But why get an unfair victory for our argument by fighting over these undignified questions, when it is 
within our power to prove that the excellence of the glory is beyond dispute by adducing more lofty 
considerations? If, indeed, we repeat what we have been taught by Scripture, every one of the 
Pneumatomachi will peradventure raise a loud and vehement outcry, stop their ears, pick up stones or 
anything else that comes to hand for a weapon, and charge against us. But our own security must not be 
regarded by us before the truth. We have learnt from the Apostle, “the Lord direct your hearts into the 
love of God and into the patient waiting for Christ” for our tribulations. Who is the Lord that directs into 
the love of God and into the patient waiting for Christ for tribulations? Let those men answer us who are 
for making a slave of the Holy Spirit. For if the argument had been about God the Father, it would 
certainly have said, the Lord direct you into His own love,’ or if about the Son, it would have added into 
His own patience.’ Let them then seek what other Person there is who is worthy to be honoured with the 
title of Lord. And parallel with this is that other passage, “and the Lord make you to increase and abound 
in love one toward another, and toward all men, even as we do towards you; to the end He may establish 
your hearts unblamable in holiness before God, even our Father, at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 
with all His saints.” Now what Lord does he entreat to stablish the hearts of the faithful at Thessalonica, 
unblamable in holiness before God even our Father, at the coming of our Lord? Let those answer who 
place the Holy Ghost among the ministering spirits that are sent forth on service. They cannot. Wherefore 
let them hear yet another testimony which distinctly calls the Spirit Lord. “The Lord,” it is said, “is that 
Spirit;” and again “even as from the Lord the Spirit.” But to leave no ground for objection, I will quote the 
actual words of the Apostle;—”For even unto this day remaineth the same veil untaken away in the 
reading of the Old Testament, which veil is done away in Christ. .. . Nevertheless, when it shall turn to the 
Lord, the veil shall be taken away. Now the Lord is that Spirit.” Why does he speak thus? Because he who 
abides in the bare sense of the letter, and in it busies himself with the observances of the Law, has, as it 
were, got his own heart enveloped in the Jewish acceptance of the letter, like a veil; and this befalls him 
because of his ignorance that the bodily observance of the Law is done away by the presence of Christ, in 
that for the future the types are transferred to the reality. Lamps are made needless by the advent of the 
sun; and, on the appearance of the truth, the occupation of the Law is gone, and prophecy is hushed into 
silence. He, on the contrary, who has been empowered to look down into the depth of the meaning of the 
Law, and, after passing through the obscurity of the letter, as through a veil, to arrive within things 
unspeakable, is like Moses taking off the veil when he spoke with God. He, too, turns from the letter to the 
Spirit. So with the veil on the face of Moses corresponds the obscurity of the teaching of the Law, and 
spiritual contemplation with the turning to the Lord. He, then, who in the reading of the Law takes away 
the letter and turns to the Lord,—and the Lord is now called the Spirit,—becomes moreover like Moses, 
who had his face glorified by the manifestation of God. For just as objects which lie near brilliant colours 
are themselves tinted by the brightness which is shed around, so is he who fixes his gaze firmly on the 
Spirit by the Spirit’s glory somehow transfigured into greater splendour, having his heart lighted up, as it 
were, by some light streaming from the truth of the Spirit. And, this is “being changed from the glory” of 
the Spirit “into” His own “glory,” not in niggard degree, nor dimly and indistinctly, but as we might expect 
any one to be who is enlightened by the Spirit. Do you not, O man, fear the Apostle when he says “Ye are 
the temple of God, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you”? Could he ever have brooked to honour with the 
title of “temple” the quarters of a slave? How can he who calls Scripture “God-inspired,” because it was 


written through the inspiration of the Spirit, use the language of one who insults and belittles Him? 


CHAPTER XXII 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATURAL COMMUNION OF THE SPIRIT FROM HIS BEING, EQUALLY WITH THE FATHER 
AND THE SON, UNAPPROACHABLE IN THOUGHT 


53. Moreover the surpassing excellence of the nature of the Spirit is to be learned not only from His 
having the same title as the Father and the Son, and sharing in their operations, but also from His being, 
like the Father and the Son, unapproachable in thought. For what our Lord says of the Father as being 
above and beyond human conception, and what He says of the Son, this same language He uses also of 
the Holy Ghost. “O righteous Father,” He says, “the world hath not known Thee,” meaning here by the 
world not the complex whole compounded of heaven and earth, but this life of ours subject to death, and 
exposed to innumerable vicissitudes. And when discoursing of Himself He says, “Yet a little while and the 
world seeth me no more, but ye see me;” again in this passage, applying the word world to those who 
being bound down by this material and carnal life, and beholding the truth by material sight alone, were 
ordained, through their unbelief in the resurrection, to see our Lord no more with the eyes of the heart. 
And He said the same concerning the Spirit. “The Spirit of truth,” He says, “whom the world cannot 
receive, because it seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him: but ye know Him, for He dwelleth with you.” For 
the carnal man, who has never trained his mind to contemplation, but rather keeps it buried deep in lust 
of the flesh, as in mud, is powerless to look up to the spiritual light of the truth. And so the world, that is 
life enslaved by the affections of the flesh, can no more receive the grace of the Spirit than a weak eye the 
light of a sunbeam. But the Lord, who by His teaching bore witness to purity of life, gives to His disciples 
the power of now both beholding and contemplating the Spirit. For “now,” He says, “Ye are clean through 
the word which I have spoken unto you,” wherefore “the world cannot receive Him, because it seeth Him 
not, ... but ye know Him; for he dwelleth with you.” And so says Isaiah;—”He that spread forth the earth 
and that which cometh out of it; he that giveth breath unto the people upon it, and Spirit to them that 
trample on it” ; for they that trample down earthly things and rise above them are borne witness to as 
worthy of the gift of the Holy Ghost. What then ought to be thought of Him whom the world cannot 
receive, and Whom saints alone can contemplate through pureness of heart? What kind of honours can be 
deemed adequate to Him? 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE GLORIFYING OF THE ENUMERATION OF HIS ATTRIBUTES 


54. Now of the rest of the Powers each is believed to be in a circumscribed place. The angel who stood by 
Cornelius was not at one and the same moment with Philip; nor yet did the angel who spoke with 
Zacharias from the altar at the same time occupy his own post in heaven. But the Spirit is believed to have 
been operating at the same time in Habakkuk and in Daniel at Babylon, and to have been at the prison 
with Jeremiah, and with Ezekiel at the Chebar. For the Spirit of the Lord filleth the world, and “whither 
shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy presence?” And, in the words of the Prophet, 
“For I am with you, saith the Lord ... and my spirit remaineth among you.” But what nature is it 
becoming to assign to Him who is omnipresent, and exists together with God? The nature which is all- 
embracing, or one which is confined to particular places, like that which our argument shews the nature 
of angels to be? No one would so say. Shall we not then highly exalt Him who is in His nature divine, in 
His greatness infinite, in His operations powerful, in the blessings He confers, good? Shall we not give 
Him glory? And I understand glory to mean nothing else than the enumeration of the wonders which are 
His own. It follows then that either we are forbidden by our antagonists even to mention the good things 
which flow to us from Him. or on the other hand that the mere recapitulation of His attributes is the 
fullest possible attribution of glory. For not even in the case of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and of the Only begotten Son, are we capable of giving Them glory otherwise than by recounting, to the 
extent of our powers, all the wonders that belong to Them. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


PROOF OF THE ABSURDITY OF THE REFUSAL TO GLORIFY THE SPIRIT, FROM THE COMPARISON OF THINGS 
GLORIFIED IN CREATION 


55. Furthermore man is “crowned with glory and honour,” and “glory, honour and peace” are laid up by 
promise “to every man that worketh good.” There is moreover a special and peculiar glory for Israelites 
“to whom,” it is said “pertaineth the adoption and the glory . . . and the service,” and the Psalmist speaks 
of a certain glory of his own, “that my glory may sing praise to Thee ;” and again “Awake up my glory” and 
according to the Apostle there is a certain glory of sun and moon and stars, and “the ministration of 
condemnation is glorious.” While then so many things are glorified, do you wish the Spirit alone of all 
things to be unglorified? Yet the Apostle says “the ministration of the Spirit is glorious.” How then can He 
Himself be unworthy of glory? How according to the Psalmist can the glory of the just man be great and 
according to you the glory of the Spirit none? How is there not a plain peril from such arguments of our 
bringing on ourselves the sin from which there is no escape? If the man who is being saved by works of 


righteousness glorifies even them that fear the Lord much less would he deprive the Spirit of the glory 
which is His due. 


Grant, they say, that He is to be glorified, but not with the Father and the Son. But what reason is there in 
giving up the place appointed by the Lord for the Spirit, and inventing some other? What reason is there 
for robbing of His share of glory Him Who is everywhere associated with the Godhead; in the confession 
of the Faith, in the baptism of redemption, in the working of miracles, in the indwelling of the saints, in 
the graces bestowed on obedience? For there is not even one single gift which reaches creation without 
the Holy Ghost; when not even a single word can be spoken in defence of Christ except by them that are 
aided by the Spirit, as we have learnt in the Gospels from our Lord and Saviour. And I know not whether 
any one who has been partaker of the Holy Spirit will consent that we should overlook all this, forget His 
fellowship in all things, and tear the Spirit asunder from the Father and the Son. Where then are we to 
take Him and rank Him? With the creature? Yet all the creature is in bondage, but the Spirit maketh free. 
“And where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” Many arguments might be adduced to them that it is 
unseemly to coordinate the Holy Spirit with created nature, but for the present I will pass them by. Were I 
indeed to bring forward, in a manner befitting the dignity of the discussion, all the proofs always available 
on our side, and so overthrow the objections of our opponents, a lengthy dissertation would be required, 
and my readers might be worn out by my prolixity. I therefore propose to reserve this matter for a special 
treatise, and to apply myself to the points now more immediately before us. 


56. Let us then examine the points one by one. He is good by nature, in the same way as the Father is 
good, and the Son is good; the creature on the other hand shares in goodness by choosing the good. He 
knows “The deep things of God;” the creature receives the manifestation of ineffable things through the 
Spirit. He quickens together with God, who produces and preserves all things alive, and together with the 
Son, who gives life. “He that raised up Christ from the dead,” it is said, “shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies by the spirit that dwelleth in you;” and again “my sheep hear my voice, .. . and I give unto them 
eternal life;” but “the Spirit” also, it is said, “giveth life,” and again “the Spirit,” it is said, “is life, because 
of righteousness.” And the Lord bears witness that “it is the Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth 
nothing.” How then shall we alienate the Spirit from His quickening power, and make Him belong to 
lifeless nature? Who is so contentious, who is so utterly without the heavenly gift, and unfed by God’s 
good words, who is so devoid of part and lot in eternal hopes, as to sever the Spirit from the Godhead and 
rank Him with the creature? 


57. Now it is urged that the Spirit is in us as a gift from God, and that the gift is not reverenced with the 
same honour as that which is attributed to the giver. The Spirit is a gift of God, but a gift of life, for the 
law of “the Spirit of life,” it is said, “hath made” us “free;” and a gift of power, for “ye shall receive power 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you.” Is He on this account to be lightly esteemed? Did not God 
also bestow His Son as a free gift to mankind? “He that spared not His own Son,” it is said, “but delivered 
Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give us all things?” And in another place, “that we 
might truly know the things that are freely given us of God,” in reference to the mystery of the 
Incarnation. It follows then that the maintainers of such arguments, in making the greatness of God’s 
loving kindness an occasion of blasphemy, have really surpassed the ingratitude of the Jews. They find 
fault with the Spirit because He gives us freedom to call God our Father. “For God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of His Son into” our “hearts crying Abba, Father,” that the voice of the Spirit may become the very 
voice of them that have received him. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THAT SCRIPTURE USES THE WORDS “IN” OR “BY,” EN, CF. NOTE ON P. 3, IN PLACE OF “WITH.” WHEREIN ALSO IT 
IS PROVED THAT THE WORD “AND” HAS THE SAME FORCE AS “WITH.” 


58. It is, however, asked by our opponents, how it is that Scripture nowhere describes the Spirit as 
glorified together with the Father and the Son, but carefully avoids the use of the expression “with the 
Spirit,” while it everywhere prefers to ascribe glory “in Him” as being the fitter phrase. I should, for my 
own part, deny that the word in [or by] implies lower dignity than the word “with;” I should maintain on 
the contrary that, rightly understood, it leads us up to the highest possible meaning. This is the case 
where, as we have observed, it often stands instead of with; as for instance, “I will go into thy house in 
burnt offerings,” instead of with burnt offerings and “he brought them forth also by silver and gold,” that 
is to say with silver and gold and “thou goest not forth in our armies” instead of with our armies, and 
innumerable similar passages. In short I should very much like to learn from this newfangled philosophy 
what kind of glory the Apostle ascribed by the word in, according to the interpretation which our 
opponents proffer as derived from Scripture, for I have nowhere found the formula “To Thee, O Father, be 
honour and glory, through Thy only begotten Son, by [or in] the Holy Ghost,”—a form which to our 
opponents comes, So to Say, as naturally as the air they breathe. You may indeed find each of these clauses 
separately, but they will nowhere be able to show them to us arranged in this conjunction. If, then, they 
want exact conformity to what is written, let them give us exact references. If, on the other hand, they 
make concession to custom, they must not make us an exception to such a privilege. 


59. As we find both expressions in use among the faithful, we use both; in the belief that full glory is 


to the Creator? I suppose He would have said that the Creator was not to be loved! 


CHAPTER XXVI 


FROM ST. LUKE’S ELEVENTH CHAPTER OTHER EVIDENCE THAT CHRIST COMES FROM THE CREATOR. THE 
LORD’S PRAYER AND OTHER WORDS OF CHRIST. THE DUMB SPIRIT AND CHRIST’S DISCOURSE ON OCCASION OF 
THE EXPULSION. THE EXCLAMATION OF THE WOMAN IN THE CROWD 


When in a certain place he had been praying to that Father above, looking up with insolent and audacious 
eyes to the heaven of the Creator, by whom in His rough and cruel nature he might have been crushed 
with hail and lightning—just as it was by Him contrived that he was (afterwards) attached to a cross at 
Jerusalem—one of his disciples came to him and said, “Master, teach us to pray, as John also taught his 
disciples.” This he said, forsooth, because he thought that different prayers were required for different 
gods! Now, he who had advanced such a conjecture as this should first show that another god had been 
proclaimed by Christ. For nobody would have wanted to know how to pray, before he had learned whom 
he was to pray to. If, however, he had already learned this, prove it. If you find nowhere any proof, let me 
tell you that it was to the Creator that he asked for instruction in prayer, to whom John’s disciples also 
used to pray. But, inasmuch as John had introduced some new order of prayer, this disciple had not 
improperly presumed to think that he ought also to ask of Christ whether they too must not (according to 
some special rule of their Master) pray, not indeed to another god, but in another manner. Christ 
accordingly would not have taught His disciple prayer before He had given him the knowledge of God 
Himself. Therefore what He actually taught was prayer to Him whom the disciple had already known. In 
short, you may discover in the import of the prayer what God is addressed therein. To whom can I say, 
“Father?” To him who had nothing to do with making me, from whom I do not derive my origin? Or to 
Him, who, by making and fashioning me, became my parent? Of whom can I ask for His Holy Spirit? Of 
him who gives not even the mundane spirit; or of Him “who maketh His angels spirits,” and whose Spirit 
it was which in the beginning hovered upon the waters. Whose kingdom shall I wish to come—his, of 
whom I never heard as the king of glory; or His, in whose hand are even the hearts of kings? Who shall 
give me my daily bread? Shall it be he who produces for me not a grain of millet-seed; or He who even 
from heaven gave to His people day by day the bread of angels? Who shall forgive me my trespasses? He 
who, by refusing to judge them, does not retain them; or He who, unless He forgives them, will retain 
them, even to His judgment? Who shall suffer us not to be led into temptation? He before whom the 
tempter will never be able to tremble; or He who from the beginning has beforehand condemned the 
angel tempter? If any one, with such a form, invokes another god and not the Creator, he does not pray; 
he only blasphemes. In like manner, from whom must I ask that I may receive? Of whom seek, that I may 
find? To whom knock, that it may be opened to me? Who has to give to him that asks, but He to whom all 
things belong, and whose am I also that am the asker? What, however, have I lost before that other god, 
that I should seek of him and find it. If it be wisdom and prudence, it is the Creator who has hidden them. 
Shall I resort to him, then, in quest of them? If it be health and life, they are at the disposal of the Creator. 
Nor must anything be sought and found anywhere else than there, where it is kept in secret that it may 
come to light. So, again, at no other door will I knock than at that out of which my privilege has reached 
me. In fine, if to receive, and to find, and to be admitted, is the fruit of labour and earnestness to him who 
has asked, and sought, and knocked, understand that these duties have been enjoined, and results 
promised, by the Creator. As for that most excellent god of yours, coming as he professes gratuitously to 
help man, who was not his (creature), he could not have imposed upon him any labour, or (endowed him 
with) any earnestness. For he would by this time cease to be the most excellent god, were he not 
spontaneously to give to every one who does not ask, and permit every one who seeks not to find, and 
open to every one who does not knock. The Creator, on the contrary, was able to proclaim these duties and 
rewards by Christ, in order that man, who by sinning had offended his God, might toil on (in his 
probation), and by his perseverance in asking might receive, and in seeking might find, and in knocking 
might enter. Accordingly, the preceding similitude represents the man who went at night and begged for 
the loaves, in the light of a friend and not a stranger, and makes him knock at a friend’s house and not ata 
stranger’s. But even if he has offended, man is more of a friend with the Creator than with the god of 
Marcion. At His door, therefore, does he knock to whom he had the right of access; whose gate he had 
found; whom he knew to possess bread; in bed now with His children, whom He had willed to be born. 
Even though the knocking is late in the day, it is yet the Creator’s time. To Him belongs the latest hour 
who owns an entire age and the end thereof. As for the new god, however, no one could have knocked at 
his door late, for he has hardly yet seen the light of morning. It is the Creator, who once shut the door to 
the Gentiles, which was then knocked at by the Jews, that both rises and gives, if not now to man as a 
friend, yet not as a stranger, but, as He says, “because of his importunity.” Importunate, however, the 
recent god could not have permitted any one to be in the short time (since his appearance). Him, 
therefore, whom you call the Creator recognise also as “Father.” It is even He who knows what His 
children require. For when they asked for bread, He gave them manna from heaven; and when they 
wanted flesh, He sent them abundance of quails—not a serpent for a fish, nor for an egg a scorpion. It 
will, however, appertain to Him not to give evil instead of good, who has both one and the other in His 
power. Marcion’s god, on the contrary, not having a scorpion, was unable to refuse to give what he did not 
possess; only He (could do so), who, having a scorpion, yet gives it not. In like manner, it is He who will 
give the Holy Spirit, at whose command is also the unholy spirit. When He cast out the “demon which was 
dumb” (and by a cure of this sort verified Isaiah), and having been charged with casting out demons by 


equally given to the Spirit by both. The mouths, however, of revilers of the truth may best be stopped by 
the preposition which, while it has the same meaning as that of the Scriptures, is not so wieldy a weapon 
for our opponents, (indeed it is now an object of their attack) and is used instead of the conjunction and. 
For to say “Paul and Silvanus and Timothy” is precisely the same thing as to say Paul with Timothy and 
Silvanus; for the connexion of the names is preserved by either mode of expression. The Lord says “The 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost.” If I say the Father and the Son with the Holy Ghost shall I make, any 
difference in the sense? Of the connexion of names by means of the conjunction and the instances are 
many. We read “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost,” and again “I beseech you for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the love of the Spirit.” Now if 
we wish to use with instead of and, what difference shall we have made? I do not see; unless any one 
according to hard and fast grammatical rules might prefer the conjunction as copulative and making the 
union stronger, and reject the preposition as of inferior force. But if we had to defend ourselves on these 
points I do not suppose we should require a defence of many words. As it is, their argument is not about 
syllables nor yet about this or that sound of a word, but about things differing most widely in power and in 
truth. It is for this reason that, while the use of the syllables is really a matter of no importance whatever, 
our opponents are making the endeavour to authorise some syllables, and hunt out others from the 
Church. For my own part, although the usefulness of the word is obvious as soon as it is heard, I will 
nevertheless set forth the arguments which led our fathers to adopt the reasonable course of employing 
the preposition “with.” It does indeed equally well with the preposition “and,” confute the mischief of 
Sabellius; and it sets forth quite as well as “and” the distinction of the hypostases, as in the words “I and 
my Father will come,” and “I and my Father are one.” In addition to this the proof it contains of the 
eternal fellowship and uninterrupted conjunction is excellent. For to say that the Son is with the Father is 
to exhibit at once the distinction of the hypostases, and the inseparability of the fellowship. The same 
thing is observable even in mere human matters, for the conjunction “and” intimates that there is a 
common element in an action, while the preposition “with” declares in some sense as well the communion 
in action. As, for instance;—Paul and Timothy sailed to Macedonia, but both Tychicus and Onesimus were 
sent to the Colossians. Hence we learn that they did the same thing. But suppose we are told that they 
sailed with, and were sent with? Then we are informed in addition that they carried out the action in 
company with one another. Thus while the word “with” upsets the error of Sabellius as no other word can, 
it routs also sinners who err in the very opposite direction; those, I mean, who separate the Son from the 
Father and the Spirit from the Son, by intervals of time. 


60. As compared with “in,” there is this difference, that while “with” sets forth the mutual conjunction of 
the parties associated,—as, for example, of those who sail with, or dwell with, or do anything else in 
common, “in” shews their relation to that matter in which they happen to be acting. For we no sooner 
hear the words “sail in” or “dwell in” than we form the idea of the boat or the house. Such is the 
distinction between these words in ordinary usage; and laborious investigation might discover further 
illustrations. I have no time to examine into the nature of the syllables. Since then it has been shewn that 
“with” most clearly gives the sense of conjunction, let it be declared, if you will, to be under safe-conduct, 
and cease to wage your savage and truceless war against it. Nevertheless, though the word is naturally 
thus auspicious, yet if any one likes, in the ascription of praise, to couple the names by the syllable “and,” 
and to give glory, as we have taught in the Gospel, in the formula of baptism, Father and Son and Holy 
Ghost, be it so: no one will make any objection. On these conditions, if you will, let us come to terms. But 
our foes would rather surrender their tongues than accept this word. It is this that rouses against us their 
implacable and truceless war. We must offer the ascription of glory to God, it is contended, in the Holy 
Ghost, and not and to the Holy Ghost, and they passionately cling to this word in, as though it lowered the 
Spirit. It will therefore be not unprofitable to speak at greater length about it; and I shall be astonished if 
they do not, when they have heard what we have to urge, reject the in as itself a traitor to their cause, and 
a deserter to the side of the glory of the Spirit. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THAT THE WORD “IN,” IN AS MANY SENSES AS IT BEARS, IS UNDERSTOOD OF THE SPIRIT 


61. Now, short and simple as this utterance is, it appears to me, as I consider it, that its meanings are 
many and various. For of the senses in which “in” is used, we find that all help our conceptions of the 
Spirit. Form is said to be in Matter; Power to be in what is capable of it; Habit to be in him who is affected 
by it; and so on. Therefore, inasmuch as the Holy Spirit perfects rational beings, completing their 
excellence, He is analogous to Form. For he, who no longer “lives after the flesh,” but, being “led by the 
Spirit of God,” is called a Son of God, being “conformed to the image of the Son of God,” is described as 
spiritual. And as is the power of seeing in the healthy eye, so is the operation of the Spirit in the purified 
soul. Wherefore also Paul prays for the Ephesians that they may have their “eyes enlightened” by “the 
Spirit of wisdom.” And as the art in him who has acquired it, so is the grace of the Spirit in the recipient 
ever present, though not continuously in operation. For as the art is potentially in the artist, but only in 
operation when he is working in accordance with it, so also the Spirit is ever present with those that are 
worthy, but works, as need requires, in prophecies, or in healings, or in some other actual carrying into 
effect of His potential action. Furthermore as in our bodies is health, or heat, or, generally, their variable 
conditions, so, very frequently is the Spirit in the soul; since He does not abide with those who, on 
account of the instability of their will, easily reject the grace which they have received. An instance of this 


is seen in Saul, and the seventy elders of the children of Israel, except Eldad and Medad, with whom alone 
the Spirit appears to have remained, and, generally, any one similar to these in character. And like reason 
in the soul, which is at one time the thought in the heart, and at another speech uttered by the tongue, so 
is the Holy Spirit, as when He “beareth witness with our spirit,” and when He “cries in our hearts, Abba, 
Father,” or when He speaks on our behalf, as it is said, “It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of our Father 
which speaketh in you.” Again, the Spirit is conceived of, in relation to the distribution of gifts, as a whole 
in parts. For we all are “members one of another, having gifts differing according to the grace that is 
given us.” Wherefore “the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee; nor again the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you,” but all together complete the Body of Christ in the Unity of the Spirit, and 
render to one another the needful aid that comes of the gifts. “But God hath set the members in the body, 
every one of them, as it hath pleased Him.” But “the members have the same care for one another,” 
according to the inborn spiritual communion of their sympathy. Wherefore, “whether one member suffer, 
all the members suffer with it; or one member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it.” And as parts 
in the whole so are we individually in the Spirit, because we all “were baptized in one body into one 
spirit.” 


62. It is an extraordinary statement, but it is none the less true, that the Spirit is frequently spoken of as 
the place of them that are being sanctified, and it will become evident that even by this figure the Spirit, 
so far from being degraded, is rather glorified. For words applicable to the body are, for the sake of 
clearness, frequently transferred in scripture to spiritual conceptions. Accordingly we find the Psalmist, 
even in reference to God, saying “Be Thou to me a champion God and a strong place to save me” and 
concerning the Spirit “behold there is place by me, and stand upon a rock.” Plainly meaning the place or 
contemplation in the Spirit wherein, after Moses had entered thither, he was able to see God intelligibly 
manifested to him. This is the special and peculiar place of true worship; for it is said “Take heed to 
thyself that thou offer not thy burnt offerings in every place .. . but in the place the Lord thy God shall 
choose.” Now what is a spiritual burnt offering? “The sacrifice of praise.” And in what place do we offer 
it? In the Holy Spirit. Where have we learnt this? From the Lord himself in the words “The true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth.” This place Jacob saw and said “The Lord is in 
this place.” It follows that the Spirit is verily the place of the saints and the saint is the proper place for 
the Spirit, offering himself as he does for the indwelling of God, and called God’s Temple. So Paul speaks 
in Christ, saying “In the sight of God we speak in Christ,” and Christ in Paul, as he himself says “Since ye 
seek a proof of Christ speaking in me.” So also in the Spirit he speaketh mysteries, and again the Spirit 
speaks in him. 


63. In relation to the originate, then, the Spirit is said to be in them “in divers portions and in divers 
manners,” while in relation to the Father and the Son it is more consistent with true religion to assert Him 
not to be in but to be with. For the grace flowing from Him when He dwells in those that are worthy, and 
carries out His own operations, is well described as existing in those that are able to receive Him. On the 
other hand His essential existence before the ages, and His ceaseless abiding with Son and Father, cannot 
be contemplated without requiring titles expressive of eternal conjunction. For absolute and real co- 
existence is predicated in the case of things which are mutually inseparable. We say, for instance, that 
heat exists in the hot iron, but in the case of the actual fire it co-exists; and, similarly, that health exists in 
the body, but that life co-exists with the soul. It follows that wherever the fellowship is intimate, 
congenital, and inseparable, the word with is more expressive, suggesting, as it does, the idea of 
inseparable fellowship. Where on the other hand the grace flowing from the Spirit naturally comes and 
goes, it is properly and truly said to exist in, even if on account of the firmness of the recipients’ 
disposition to good the grace abides with them continually. Thus whenever we have in mind the Spirit’s 
proper rank, we contemplate Him as being with the Father and the Son, but when we think of the grace 
that flows from Him operating on those who participate in it, we say that the Spirit is in us. And the 
doxology which we offer “in the Spirit” is not an acknowledgment of His rank; it is rather a confession of 
our own weakness, while we shew that we are not sufficient to glorify Him of ourselves, but our 
sufficiency is in the Holy Spirit. Enabled in, [or by,] Him we render thanks to our God for the benefits we 
have received, according to the measure of our purification from evil, as we receive one a larger and 
another a smaller share of the aid of the Spirit, that we may offer “the sacrifice of praise to God.” 
According to one use, then, it is thus that we offer our thanksgiving, as the true religion requires, in the 
Spirit; although it is not quite unobjectionable that any one should testify of himself “the Spirit of God is in 
me, and I offer glory after being made wise through the grace that flows from Him.” For to a Paul it is 
becoming to say “I think also that I have the Spirit of God,” and again, “that good thing which was 
committed to thee keep by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us.” And of Daniel it is fitting to say that “the 
Holy Spirit of God is in him,” and similarly of men who are like these in virtue. 


64. Another sense may however be given to the phrase, that just as the Father is seen in the Son, so is the 
Son in the Spirit. The “worship in the Spirit” suggests the idea of the operation of our intelligence being 
carried on in the light, as may be learned from the words spoken to the woman of Samaria. Deceived as 
she was by the customs of her country into the belief that worship was local, our Lord, with the object of 
giving her better instruction, said that worship ought to be offered “in Spirit and in Truth,” plainly 
meaning by the Truth, Himself. As then we speak of the worship offered in the Image of God the Father as 
worship in the Son, so too do we speak of worship in the Spirit as shewing in Himself the Godhead of the 
Lord. Wherefore even in our worship the Holy Spirit is inseparable from the Father and the Son. If you 


remain outside the Spirit you will not be able even to worship at all; and on your becoming in Him you will 
in no wise be able to dissever Him from God;—any more than you will divorce light from visible objects. 
For it is impossible to behold the Image of the invisible God except by the enlightenment of the Spirit, and 
impracticable for him to fix his gaze on the Image to dissever the light from the Image, because the cause 
of vision is of necessity seen at the same time as the visible objects. Thus fitly and consistently do we 
behold the “Brightness of the glory” of God by means of the illumination of the Spirit, and by means of the 
“Express Image” we are led up to Him of whom He is the Express Image and Seal, graven to the like. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


OF THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD “WITH,” AND WHAT FORCE IT HAS. ALSO CONCERNING THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF 
THE CHURCH 


65. The word “in,” say our opponents, “is exactly appropriate to the Spirit, and sufficient for every 
thought concerning Him. Why then, they ask, have we introduced this new phrase, saying, “with the 
Spirit” instead of “in the Holy Spirit,” thus employing an expression which is quite unnecessary, and 
sanctioned by no usage in the churches? Now it has been asserted in the previous portion of this treatise 
that the word “in” has not been specially allotted to the Holy Spirit, but is common to the Father and the 
Son. It has also been, in my opinion, sufficiently demonstrated that, so far from detracting anything from 
the dignity of the Spirit, it leads all, but those whose thoughts are wholly perverted, to the sublimest 
height. It remains for me to trace the origin of the word “with;” to explain what force it has, and to shew 
that it is in harmony with Scripture. 


66. Of the beliefs and practices whether generally accepted or publicly enjoined which are preserved in 
the Church some we possess derived from written teaching; others we have received delivered to us “ina 
mystery” by the tradition of the apostles; and both of these in relation to true religion have the same 
force. And these no one will gainsay;—no one, at all events, who is even moderately versed in the 
institutions of the Church. For were we to attempt to reject such customs as have no written authority, on 
the ground that the importance they possess is small, we should unintentionally injure the Gospel in its 
very vitals; or, rather, should make our public definition a mere phrase and nothing more. For instance, to 
take the first and most general example, who is thence who has taught us in writing to sign with the sign 
of the cross those who have trusted in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ? What writing has taught us to 
turn to the East at the prayer? Which of the saints has left us in writing the words of the invocation at the 
displaying of the bread of the Eucharist and the cup of blessing? For we are not, as is well known, content 
with what the apostle or the Gospel has recorded, but both in preface and conclusion we add other words 
as being of great importance to the validity of the ministry, and these we derive from unwritten teaching. 
Moreover we bless the water of baptism and the oil of the chrism, and besides this the catechumen who is 
being baptized. On what written authority do we do this? Is not our authority silent and mystical tradition? 
Nay, by what written word is the anointing of oil itself taught? And whence comes the custom of baptizing 
thrice? And as to the other customs of baptism from what Scripture do we derive the renunciation of 
Satan and his angels? Does not this come from that unpublished and secret teaching which our fathers 
guarded in a silence out of the reach of curious meddling and inquisitive investigation? Well had they 
learnt the lesson that the awful dignity of the mysteries is best preserved by silence. What the uninitiated 
are not even allowed to look at was hardly likely to be publicly paraded about in written documents. What 
was the meaning of the mighty Moses in not making all the parts of the tabernacle open to every one? The 
profane he stationed without the sacred barriers; the first courts he conceded to the purer; the Levites 
alone he judged worthy of being servants of the Deity; sacrifices and burnt offerings and the rest of the 
priestly functions he allotted to the priests; one chosen out of all he admitted to the shrine, and even this 
one not always but on only one day in the year, and of this one day a time was fixed for his entry so that he 
might gaze on the Holy of Holies amazed at the strangeness and novelty of the sight. Moses was wise 
enough to know that contempt stretches to the trite and to the obvious, while a keen interest is naturally 
associated with the unusual and the unfamiliar. In the same manner the Apostles and Fathers who laid 
down laws for the Church from the beginning thus guarded the awful dignity of the mysteries in secrecy 
and silence, for what is bruited abroad random among the common folk is no mystery at all. This is the 
reason for our tradition of unwritten precepts and practices, that the knowledge of our dogmas may not 
become neglected and contemned by the multitude through familiarity. “Dogma” and “Kerugma” are two 
distinct things; the former is observed in silence; the latter is proclaimed to all the world. One form of this 
silence is the obscurity employed in Scripture, which makes the meaning of “dogmas” difficult to be 
understood for the very advantage of the reader: Thus we all look to the East at our prayers, but few of us 
know that we are seeking our own old country, Paradise, which God planted in Eden in the East. We pray 
standing, on the first day of the week, but we do not all know the reason. On the day of the resurrection 
(or “standing again” Grk. anastasis) we remind ourselves of the grace given to us by standing at prayer, 
not only because we rose with Christ, and are bound to “seek those things which are above,” but because 
the day seems to us to be in some sense an image of the age which we expect, wherefore, though it is the 
beginning of days, it is not called by Moses first, but one. For he says “There was evening, and there was 
morning, one day,” as though the same day often recurred. Now “one” and “eighth” are the same, in itself 
distinctly indicating that really “one” and “eighth” of which the Psalmist makes mention in certain titles of 
the Psalms, the state which follows after this present time, the day which knows no waning or eventide, 
and no successor, that age which endeth not or groweth old. Of necessity, then, the church teaches her 


own foster children to offer their prayers on that day standing, to the end that through continual reminder 
of the endless life we may not neglect to make provision for our removal thither. Moreover all Pentecost is 
a reminder of the resurrection expected in the age to come. For that one and first day, if seven times 
multiplied by seven, completes the seven weeks of the holy Pentecost; for, beginning at the first, Pentecost 
ends with the same, making fifty revolutions through the like intervening days. And so it is a likeness of 
eternity, beginning as it does and ending, as in a circling course, at the same point. On this day the rules 
of the church have educated us to prefer the upright attitude of prayer, for by their plain reminder they, as 
it were, make our mind to dwell no longer in the present but in the future. Moreover every time we fall 
upon our knees and rise from off them we shew by the very deed that by our sin we fell down to earth, 
and by the loving kindness of our Creator were called back to heaven. 


67. Time will fail me if I attempt to recount the unwritten mysteries of the Church. Of the rest I say 
nothing; but of the very confession of our faith in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, what is the written source? 
If it be granted that, as we are baptized, so also under the obligation to believe, we make our confession 
in like terms as our baptism, in accordance with the tradition of our baptism and in conformity with the 
principles of true religion, let our opponents grant us too the right to be as consistent in our ascription of 
glory as in our confession of faith. If they deprecate our doxology on the ground that it lacks written 
authority, let them give us the written evidence for the confession of our faith and the other matters which 
we have enumerated. While the unwritten traditions are so many, and their bearing on “the mystery of 
godliness” is so important, can they refuse to allow us a single word which has come down to us from the 
Fathers;—which we found, derived from untutored custom, abiding in unperverted churches;—a word for 
which the arguments are strong, and which contributes in no small degree to the completeness of the 
force of the mystery? 


68. The force of both expressions has now been explained. I will proceed to state once more wherein they 
agree and wherein they differ from one another;—not that they are opposed in mutual antagonism, but 
that each contributes its own meaning to true religion. The preposition “in” states the truth rather 
relatively to ourselves; while “with” proclaims the fellowship of the Spirit with God. Wherefore we use 
both words, by the one expressing the dignity of the Spirit; by the other announcing the grace that is with 
us. Thus we ascribe glory to God both “in” the Spirit, and “with” the Spirit; and herein it is not our word 
that we use, but we follow the teaching of the Lord as we might a fixed rule, and transfer His word to 
things connected and closely related, and of which the conjunction in the mysteries is necessary. We have 
deemed ourselves under a necessary obligation to combine in our confession of the faith Him who is 
numbered with Them at Baptism, and we have treated the confession of the faith as the origin and parent 
of the doxology. What, then, is to be done? They must now instruct us either not to baptize as we have 
received, or not to believe as we were baptized, or not to ascribe glory as we have believed. Let any man 
prove if he can that the relation of sequence in these acts is not necessary and unbroken; or let any man 
deny if he can that innovation here must mean ruin everywhere. Yet they never stop dinning in our ears 
that the ascription of glory “with” the Holy Spirit is unauthorized and unscriptural and the like. We have 
stated that so far as the sense goes it is the same to say “glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the 
Holy Ghost,” and “glory be to the Father and to the Son with the Holy Ghost.” It is impossible for any one 
to reject or cancel the syllable “and,” which is derived from the very words of our Lord, and there is 
nothing to hinder the acceptance of its equivalent. What amount of difference and similarity there is 
between the two we have already shewn. And our argument is confirmed by the fact that the Apostle uses 
either word indifferently,—saying at one time “in the name of the Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of our God;” 
at another “when ye are gathered together, and my Spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus,” with no idea 
that it makes any difference to the connexion of the names whether he use the conjunction or the 
preposition. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THAT OUR OPPONENTS REFUSE TO CONCEDE IN THE CASE OF THE SPIRIT THE TERMS WHICH SCRIPTURE USES 
IN THE CASE OF MEN, AS REIGNING TOGETHER WITH CHRIST 


69. But let us see if we can bethink us of any defence of this usage of our fathers; for they who first 
originated the expression are more open to blame than we ourselves. Paul in his Letter to the Colossians 
says, “And you, being dead in your sins and the uncircumcision . . . hath He quickened together with” 
Christ. Did then God give to a whole people and to the Church the boon of the life with Christ, and yet the 
life with Christ does not belong to the Holy Spirit? But if this is impious even to think of, is it not rightly 
reverent so to make our confession, as They are by nature in close conjunction? Furthermore what 
boundless lack of sensibility does it not shew in these men to confess that the Saints are with Christ, (if, as 
we know is the case, Paul, on becoming absent from the body, is present with the Lord, and, after 
departing, is with Christ ) and, so far as lies in their power, to refuse to allow to the Spirit to be with 
Christ even to the same extent as men? And Paul calls himself a “labourer together with God” in the 
dispensation of the Gospel; will they bring an indictment for impiety against us, if we apply the term 
“fellow-labourer” to the Holy Spirit, through whom in every creature under heaven the Gospel bringeth 
forth fruit? The life of them that have trusted in the Lord “is hidden,” it would seem, “with Christ in God, 
and when Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shall” they themselves also “appear with Him in 
glory;” and is the Spirit of life Himself, “Who made us free from the law of sin,” not with Christ, both in 


the secret and hidden life with Him, and in the manifestation of the glory which we expect to be 
manifested in the saints? We are “heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ,” and is the Spirit without part 
or lot in the fellowship of God and of His Christ? “The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit that we 
are the children of God;” and are we not to allow to the Spirit even that testimony of His fellowship with 
God which we have learnt from the Lord? For the height of folly is reached if we through the faith in 
Christ which is in the Spirit hope that we shall be raised together with Him and sit together in heavenly 
places, whenever He shall change our vile body from the natural to the spiritual, and yet refuse to assign 
to the Spirit any share in the sitting together, or in the glory, or anything else which we have received 
from Him. Of all the boons of which, in accordance with the indefeasible grant of Him who has promised 
them, we have believed ourselves worthy, are we to allow none to the Holy Spirit, as though they were all 
above His dignity? It is yours according to your merit to be “ever with the Lord,” and you expect to be 
caught up “in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air and to be ever with the Lord.” You declare the man 
who numbers and ranks the Spirit with the Father and the Son to be guilty of intolerable impiety. Can you 
really now deny that the Spirit is with Christ? 


70. Iam ashamed to add the rest. You expect to be glorified together with Christ; (“if so be that we suffer 
with him that we may be also glorified together;” ) but you do not glorify the “Spirit of holiness” together 
with Christ, as though He were not worthy to receive equal honour even with you. You hope to “reign 
with” Christ; but you “do despite unto the Spirit of grace” by assigning Him the rank of a slave and a 
subordinate. And I say this not to demonstrate that so much is due to the Spirit in the ascription of glory, 
but to prove the unfairness of those who will not ever give so much as this, and shrink from the fellowship 
of the Spirit with Son and Father as from impiety. Who could touch on these things without a sigh? Is it 
not so plain as to be within the perception even of a child that this present state of things preludes the 
threatened eclipse of the faith? The undeniable has become the uncertain. We profess belief in the Spirit, 
and then we quarrel with our own confessions. We are baptized, and begin to fight again. We call upon 
Him as the Prince of Life, and then despise Him as a slave like ourselves. We received Him with the 
Father and the Son, and we dishonour Him as a part of creation. Those who “know not what they ought to 
pray for,” even though they be induced to utter a word of the Spirit with awe, as though coming near His 
dignity, yet prune down all that exceeds the exact proportion of their speech. They ought rather to bewail 
their weakness, in that we are powerless to express in words our gratitude for the benefits which we are 
actually receiving; for He “passes all understanding,” and convicts speech of its natural inability even to 
approach His dignity in the least degree; as it is written in the Book of Wisdom, “Exalt Him as much as 
you can, for even yet will He far exceed; and when you exalt Him put forth all your strength, and be not 
weary, for you can never go far enough.” Verily terrible is the account to be given for words of this kind by 
you who have heard from God who cannot lie that for blasphemy against the Holy Ghost there is no 
forgiveness. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


ENUMERATION OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS MEN IN THE CHURCH WHO IN THEIR WRITINGS HAVE USED THE WORD 
“WITH.” 


71. In answer to the objection that the doxology in the form “with the Spirit” has no written authority, we 
maintain that if there is no other instance of that which is unwritten, then this must not be received. But if 
the greater number of our mysteries are admitted into our constitution without written authority, then, in 
company with the many others, let us receive this one. For I hold it apostolic to abide also by the 
unwritten traditions. “I praise you,” it is said, “that ye remember me in all things, and keep the ordinances 
as I delivered them to you;” and “Hold fast the traditions which ye have been taught whether by word, or 
our Epistle.” One of these traditions is the practice which is now before us, which they who ordained from 
the beginning, rooted firmly in the churches, delivering it to their successors, and its use through long 
custom advances pace by pace with time. If, as in a Court of Law, we were at a loss for documentary 
evidence, but were able to bring before you a large number of witnesses, would you not give your vote for 
our acquittal? I think so; for “at the mouth of two or three witnesses shall the matter be established.” And 
if we could prove clearly to you that a long period of time was in our favour, should we not have seemed to 
you to urge with reason that this suit ought not to be brought into court against us? For ancient dogmas 
inspire a certain sense of awe, venerable as they are with a hoary antiquity. I will therefore give you a list 
of the supporters of the word (and the time too must be taken into account in relation to what passes 
unquestioned). For it did not originate with us. How could it? We, in comparison with the time during 
which this word has been in vogue, are, to use the words of Job, “but of yesterday.” I myself, if I must 
speak of what concerns me individually, cherish this phrase as a legacy left me by my fathers. It was 
delivered to me by one who spent a long life in the service of God, and by him I was both baptized, and 
admitted to the ministry of the church. While examining, so far as I could, if any of the blessed men of old 
used the words to which objection is now made, I found many worthy of credit both on account of their 
early date, and also a characteristic in which they are unlike the men of to-day—because of the exactness 
of their knowledge. Of these some coupled the word in the doxology by the preposition, others by the 
conjunction, but were in no case supposed to be acting divergently,—at least so far as the right sense of 
true religion is concerned. 


72. There is the famous Irenaeus, and Clement of Rome; Dionysius of Rome, and, strange to say, Dionysius 


of Alexandria, in his second Letter to his namesake, on “Conviction and Defence,” so concludes. I will give 
you his very words. “Following all these, we, too, since we have received from the presbyters who were 
before us a form and rule, offering thanksgiving in the same terms with them, thus conclude our Letter to 
you. To God the Father and the Son our Lord Jesus Christ, with the Holy Ghost, glory and might for ever 
and ever; amen.” And no one can say that this passage has been altered. He would not have so 
persistently stated that he had received a form and rule if he had said “in the Spirit.” For of this phrase 
the use is abundant: it was the use of “with” which required defence. Dionysius moreover in the middle of 
his treatise thus writes in opposition to the Sabellians, “If by the hypostases being three they say that they 
are divided, there are three, though they like it not. Else let them destroy the divine Trinity altogether.” 
And again: “most divine on this account after the Unity is the Trinity.” Clement, in more primitive fashion, 
writes, “God lives, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Holy Ghost.” And now let us hear how Irenaeus, who 
lived near the times of the Apostles, mentions the Spirit in his work “Against the Heresies.” “The Apostle 
rightly calls carnal them that are unbridled and carried away to their own desires, having no desire for 
the Holy Spirit,” and in another passage Irenaeus says, “The Apostle exclaimed that flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of the heavens lest we, being without share in the divine Spirit, fall short of 
the kingdom of the heavens.” If any one thinks Eusebius of Palestine worthy of credit on account of his 
wide experience, I point further to the very words he uses in discussing questions concerning the 
polygamy of the ancients. Stirring up himself to his work, he writes “invoking the holy God of the 
Prophets, the Author of light, through our Saviour Jesus Christ, with the Holy Spirit.” 


73. Origen, too, in many of his expositions of the Psalms, we find using the form of doxology “with the 
Holy Ghost.” The opinions which he held concerning the Spirit were not always and everywhere sound; 
nevertheless in many passages even he himself reverently recognises the force of established usage, and 
expresses himself concerning the Spirit in terms consistent with true religion. It is, if 1 am not mistaken, 
in the Sixth Book of his Commentary on the Gospel of St. John that he distinctly makes the Spirit an object 
of worship. His words are:—”The washing or water is a symbol of the cleaning of the soul which is washed 
clean of all filth that comes of wickedness; but none the less is it also by itself, to him who yields himself 
to the God-head of the adorable Trinity, through the power of the invocations, the origin and source of 
blessings.” And again, in his Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans “the holy powers,” he says “are able 
to receive the Only-begotten, and the Godhead of the Holy Spirit.” Thus I apprehend, the powerful 
influence of tradition frequently impels men to express themselves in terms contradictory to their own 
opinions. Moreover this form of the doxology was not unknown even to Africanus the historian. In the 
Fifth Book of his Epitome of the Times he says “we who know the weight of those terms, and are not 
ignorant of the grace of faith, render thanks to the Father, who bestowed on us His own creatures, Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of the world and our Lord, to whom be glory and majesty with the Holy Ghost, for 
ever.” The rest of the passages may peradventure be viewed with suspicion; or may really have been 
altered, and the fact of their having been tampered with will be difficult to detect because the difference 
consists in a single syllable. Those however which I have quoted at length are out of the reach of any 
dishonest manipulation, and can easily be verified from the actual works. 


I will now adduce another piece of evidence which might perhaps seem insignificant, but because of its 
antiquity must in nowise be omitted by a defendant who is indicted on a charge of innovation. It seemed 
fitting to our fathers not to receive the gift of the light at eventide in silence, but, on its appearing, 
immediately to give thanks. Who was the author of these words of thanksgiving at the lighting of the 
lamps, we are not able to say. The people, however, utter the ancient form, and no one has ever reckoned 
guilty of impiety those who say “We praise Father, Son, and God’s Holy Spirit.” And if any one knows the 
Hymn of Athenogenes, which, as he was hurrying on to his perfecting by fire, he left as a kind of farewell 
gift to his friends, he knows the mind of the martyrs as to the Spirit. On this head I shall say no more. 


74. But where shall I rank the great Gregory, and the words uttered by him? Shall we not place among 
Apostles and Prophets a man who walked by the same Spirit as they; who never through all his days 
diverged from the footprints of the saints; who maintained, as long as he lived, the exact principles of 
evangelical citizenship? I am sure that we shall do the truth a wrong if we refuse to number that soul with 
the people of God, shining as it did like a beacon in the Church of God; for by the fellow-working of the 
Spirit the power which he had over demons was tremendous, and so gifted was he with the grace of the 
word “for obedience to the faith among . . . the nations,” that, although only seventeen Christians were 
handed over to him, he brought the whole people alike in town and country through knowledge to God. He 
too by Christ’s mighty name commanded even rivers to change their course, and caused a lake, which 
afforded a ground of quarrel to some covetous brethren, to dry up. Moreover his predictions of things to 
come were such as in no wise to fall short of those of the great prophets. To recount all his wonderful 
works in detail would be too long a task. By the superabundance of gifts, wrought in him by the Spirit in 
all power and in signs and in marvels, he was styled a second Moses by the very enemies of the Church. 
Thus in all that he through grace accomplished, alike by word and deed, a light seemed ever to be 
shining, token of the heavenly power from the unseen which followed him. To this day he is a great object 
of admiration to the people of his own neighbourhood, and his memory, established in the churches ever 
fresh and green, is not dulled by length of time. Thus not a practice, not a word, not a mystic rite has been 
added to the Church besides what he bequeathed to it. Hence truly on account of the antiquity of their 
institution many of their ceremonies appear to be defective. For his successors in the administration of 
the Churches could not endure to accept any subsequent discovery in addition to what had had his 


sanction. Now one of the institutions of Gregory is the very form of the doxology to which objection is now 
made, preserved by the Church on the authority of his tradition; a statement which may be verified 
without much trouble by any one who likes to make a short journey. That our Firmilian held this belief is 
testified by the writings which he has left. The contemporaries also of the illustrious Meletius say that he 
was of this opinion. But why quote ancient authorities? Now in the East are not the maintainers of true 
religion known chiefly by this one term, and separated from their adversaries as by a watchword? I have 
heard from a certain Mesopotamian, a man at once well skilled in the language and of unperverted 
opinions, that by the usage of his country it is impossible for any one, even though he may wish to do so, 
to express himself in any other way, and that they are compelled by the idiom of their mother tongue to 
offer the doxology by the syllable “and,” or, I should more accurately say, by their equivalent expressions. 
We Cappadocians, too, so speak in the dialect of our country, the Spirit having so early as the division of 
tongues foreseen the utility of the phrase. And what of the whole West, almost from Illyricum to the 
boundaries of our world? Does it not support this word? 


75. How then can I be an innovator and creator of new terms, when I adduce as originators and 
champions of the word whole nations, cities, custom going back beyond the memory of man, men who 
were pillars of the church and conspicuous for all knowledge and spiritual power? For this cause this 
banded array of foes is set in motion against me, and town and village and remotest regions are full of my 
calumniators. Sad and painful are these things to them that seek for peace, but great is the reward of 
patience for sufferings endured for the Faith’s sake. So besides these let sword flash, let axe be whetted, 
let fire burn fiercer than that of Babylon, let every instrument of torture be set in motion against me. To 
me nothing is more fearful than failure to fear the threats which the Lord has directed against them that 
blaspheme the Spirit. Kindly readers will find a satisfactory defence in what I have said, that I accept a 
phrase so dear and so familiar to the saints, and confirmed by usage so long, inasmuch as, from the day 
when the Gospel was first preached up to our own time, it is shewn to have been admitted to all full rights 
within the churches, and, what is of greatest moment, to have been accepted as bearing a sense in 
accordance with holiness and true religion. But before the great tribunal what have I prepared to say in 
my defence? This; that I was in the first place led to the glory of the Spirit by the honour conferred by the 
Lord in associating Him with Himself and with His Father at baptism; and secondly by the introduction of 
each of us to the knowledge of God by such an initiation; and above all by the fear of the threatened 
punishment shutting out the thought of all indignity and unworthy conception. But our opponents, what 
will they say? After shewing neither reverence for the Lord’s honour nor fear of His threats, what kind of 
defence will they have for their blasphemy? It is for them to make up their mind about their own action or 
even now to change it. For my own part I would pray most earnestly that the good God will make His 
peace rule in the hearts of all, so that these men who are swollen with pride and set in battle array 
against us may be calmed by the Spirit of meekness and of love; and that if they have become utterly 
savage, and are in an untamable state, He will grant to us at least to bear with long suffering all that we 
have to bear at their hands. In short “to them that have in themselves the sentence of death,” it is not 
suffering for the sake of the Faith which is painful; what is hard to bear is to fail to fight its battle. The 
athlete does not so much complain of being wounded in the struggle as of not being able even to secure 
admission into the stadium. Or perhaps this was the time for silence spoken of by Solomon the wise. For, 
when life is buffeted by so fierce a storm that all the intelligence of those who are instructed in the word 
is filled with the deceit of false reasoning and confounded, like an eye filled with dust, when men are 
stunned by strange and awful noises, when all the world is shaken and everything tottering to its fall, 
what profits it to cry, as I am really crying, to the wind? 


CHAPTER XXX 


EXPOSITION OF THE PRESENT STATE OF THE CHURCHES 


76. To what then shall I liken our present condition? It may be compared, I think, to some naval battle 
which has arisen out of time old quarrels, and is fought by men who cherish a deadly hate against one 
another, of long experience in naval warfare, and eager for the fight. Look, I beg you, at the picture thus 
raised before your eyes. See the rival fleets rushing in dread array to the attack. With a burst of 
uncontrollable fury they engage and fight it out. Fancy, if you like, the ships driven to and fro by a raging 
tempest, while thick darkness falls from the clouds and blackens all the scenes so that watchwords are 
indistinguishable in the confusion, and all distinction between friend and foe is lost. To fill up the details of 
the imaginary picture, suppose the sea swollen with billows and whirled up from the deep, while a 
vehement torrent of rain pours down from the clouds and the terrible waves rise high. From every quarter 
of heaven the winds beat upon one point, where both the fleets are dashed one against the other. Of the 
combatants some are turning traitors; some are deserting in the very thick of the fight; some have at one 
and the same moment to urge on their boats, all beaten by the gale, and to advance against their 
assailants. Jealousy of authority and the lust of individual mastery splits the sailors into parties which deal 
mutual death to one another. Think, besides all this, of the confused and unmeaning roar sounding over all 
the sea, from howling winds, from crashing vessels, from boiling surf, from the yells of the combatants as 
they express their varying emotions in every kind of noise, so that not a word from admiral or pilot can be 
heard. The disorder and confusion is tremendous, for the extremity of misfortune, when life is despaired 
of, gives men license for every kind of wickedness. Suppose, too, that the men are all smitten with the 
incurable plague of mad love of glory, so that they do not cease from their struggle each to get the better 


of the other, while their ship is actually settling down into the deep. 


77. Turn now I beg you from this figurative description to the unhappy reality. Did it not at one time 
appear that the Arian schism, after its separation into a sect opposed to the Church of God, stood itself 
alone in hostile array? But when the attitude of our foes against us was changed from one of long standing 
and bitter strife to one of open warfare, then, as is well known, the war was split up in more ways than I 
can tell into many subdivisions, so that all men were stirred to a state of inveterate hatred alike by 
common party spirit and individual suspicion. But what storm at sea was ever so fierce and wild as this 
tempest of the Churches? In it every landmark of the Fathers has been moved; every foundation, every 
bulwark of opinion has been shaken: everything buoyed up on the unsound is dashed about and shaken 
down. We attack one another. We are overthrown by one another. If our enemy is not the first to strike us, 
we are wounded by the comrade at our side. If a foeman is stricken and falls, his fellow soldier tramples 
him down. There is at least this bond of union between us that we hate our common foes, but no sooner 
have the enemy gone by than we find enemies in one another. And who could make a complete list of all 
the wrecks? Some have gone to the bottom on the attack of the enemy, some through the unsuspected 
treachery of their allies, some from the blundering of their own officers. We see, as it were, whole 
churches, crews and all, dashed and shattered upon the sunken reefs of disingenuous heresy, while others 
of the enemies of the Spirit of Salvation have seized the helm and made shipwreck of the faith. And then 
the disturbances wrought by the princes of the world have caused the downfall of the people with a 
violence unmatched by that of hurricane or whirlwind. The luminaries of the world, which God set to give 
light to the souls of the people, have been driven from their homes, and a darkness verily gloomy and 
disheartening has settled on the Churches. The terror of universal ruin is already imminent, and yet their 
mutual rivalry is so unbounded as to blunt all sense of danger. Individual hatred is of more importance 
than the general and common warfare, for men by whom the immediate gratification of ambition is 
esteemed more highly than the rewards that await us in a time to come, prefer the glory of getting the 
better of their opponents to securing the common welfare of mankind. So all men alike, each as best he 
can, lift the hand of murder against one another. Harsh rises the cry of the combatants encountering one 
another in dispute; already all the Church is almost full of the inarticulate screams, the unintelligible 
noises, rising from the ceaseless agitations that divert the right rule of the doctrine of true religion, now 
in the direction of excess, now in that of defect. On the one hand are they who confound the Persons and 
are carried away into Judaism; on the other hand are they that, through the opposition of the natures, 
pass into heathenism. Between these opposite parties inspired Scripture is powerless to mediate; the 
traditions of the apostles cannot suggest terms of arbitration. Plain speaking is fatal to friendship, and 
disagreement in opinion all the ground that is wanted for a quarrel. No oaths of confederacy are so 
efficacious in keeping men true to sedition as their likeness in error. Every one is a theologue though he 
have his soul branded with more spots than can be counted. The result is that innovators find a plentiful 
supply of men ripe for faction, while self-appointed scions of the house of place-hunters reject the 
government of the Holy Spirit and divide the chief dignities of the Churches. The institutions of the Gospel 
have now everywhere been thrown into confusion by want of discipline; there is an indescribable pushing 
for the chief places while every self-advertiser tries to force himself into high office. The result of this lust 
for ordering is that our people are in a state of wild confusion for lack of being ordered; the exhortations 
of those in authority are rendered wholly purposeless and void, because there is not a man but, out of his 
ignorant impudence, thinks that it is just as much his duty to give orders to other people, as it is to obey 
any one else. 


78. So, since no human voice is strong enough to be heard in such a disturbance, I reckon silence more 
profitable than speech, for if there is any truth in the words of the Preacher, “The words of wise men are 
heard in quiet,” in the present condition of things any discussion of them must be anything but becoming. 
I am moreover restrained by the Prophet’s saying, “Therefore the prudent shall keep silence in that time, 
for it is an evil time,” a time when some trip up their neighbours’ heels, some stamp on a man when he is 
down, and others clap their hands with joy, but there is not one to feel for the fallen and hold out a helping 
hand, although according to the ancient law he is not uncondemned, who passes by even his enemy’s 
beast of burden fallen under his load. This is not the state of things now. Why not? The love of many has 
waxed cold; brotherly concord is destroyed, the very name of unity is ignored, brotherly admonitions are 
heard no more, nowhere is there Christian pity, nowhere falls the tear of sympathy. Now there is no one to 
receive “the weak in faith,” but mutual hatred has blazed so high among fellow clansmen that they are 
more delighted at a neighbour’s fall than at their own success. Just as in a plague, men of the most 
regular lives suffer from the same sickness as the rest, because they catch the disease by communication 
with the infected, so nowadays by the evil rivalry which possesses our souls we are carried away to an 
emulation in wickedness, and are all of us each as bad as the others. Hence merciless and sour sit the 
judges of the erring; unfeeling and hostile are the critics of the well disposed. And to such a depth is this 
evil rooted among us that we have become more brutish than the brutes; they do at least herd with their 
fellows, but our most savage warfare is with our own people. 


79. For all these reasons I ought to have kept silence, but I was drawn in the other direction by love, 
which “seeketh not her own,” and desires to overcome every difficulty put in her way by time and 
circumstance. I was taught too by the children at Babylon, that, when there is no one to support the cause 
of true religion, we ought alone and all unaided to do our duty. They from out of the midst of the flame 
lifted up their voices in hymns and praise to God, reeking not of the host that set the truth at naught, but 


sufficient, three only that they were, with one another. Wherefore we too are undismayed at the cloud of 
our enemies, and, resting our hope on the aid of the Spirit, have, with all boldness, proclaimed the truth. 
Had I not so done, it would truly have been terrible that the blasphemers of the Spirit should so easily be 
emboldened in their attack upon true religion, and that we, with so mighty an ally and supporter at our 
side, should shrink from the service of that doctrine, which by the tradition of the Fathers has been 
preserved by an unbroken sequence of memory to our own day. A further powerful incentive to my 
undertaking was the warm fervour of your “love unfeigned,” and the seriousness and taciturnity of your 
disposition; a guarantee that you would not publish what I was about to say to all the world,—not because 
it would not be worth making known, but to avoid casting pearls before swine. My task is now done. If you 
find what I have said satisfactory, let this make an end to our discussion of these matters. If you think any 
point requires further elucidation, pray do not hesitate to pursue the investigation with all diligence, and 
to add to your information by putting any uncontroversial question. Either through me or through others 
the Lord will grant full explanation on matters which have yet to be made clear, according to the 
knowledge supplied to the worthy by the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


The Hexaemeron 


HOMILY I 
IN THE BEGINNING GOD MADE THE HEAVEN AND THE EARTH 


1. It is right that any one beginning to narrate the formation of the world should begin with the good 
order which reigns in visible things. I am about to speak of the creation of heaven and earth, which was 
not spontaneous, as some have imagined, but drew its origin from God. What ear is worthy to hear such a 
tale? How earnestly the soul should prepare itself to receive such high lessons! How pure it should be 
from carnal affections, how unclouded by worldly disquietudes, how active and ardent in its researches, 
how eager to find in its surroundings an idea of God which may be worthy of Him! 


But before weighing the justice of these remarks, before examining all the sense contained in these few 
words, let us see who addresses them to us. Because, if the weakness of our intelligence does not allow us 
to penetrate the depth of the thoughts of the writer, yet we shall be involuntarily drawn to give faith to his 
words by the force of his authority. Now it is Moses who has composed this history; Moses, who, when still 
at the breast, is described as exceeding fair; Moses, whom the daughter of Pharaoh adopted; who 
received from her a royal education, and who had for his teachers the wise men of Egypt; Moses, who 
disdained the pomp of royalty, and, to share the humble condition of his compatriots, preferred to be 
persecuted with the people of God rather than to enjoy the fleeting delights of sin; Moses, who received 
from nature such a love of justice that, even before the leadership of the people of God was committed to 
him, he was impelled, by a natural horror of evil, to pursue malefactors even to the point of punishing 
them by death; Moses, who, banished by those whose benefactor he had been, hastened to escape from 
the tumults of Egypt and took refuge in Ethiopia, living there far from former pursuits, and passing forty 
years in the contemplation of nature; Moses, finally, who, at the age of eighty, saw God, as far as it is 
possible for man to see Him; or rather as it had not previously been granted to man to see Him, according 
to the testimony of God Himself, “If there be a prophet among you, I the Lord will make myself known 
unto him in a vision, and will speak unto him in a dream. My servant Moses is not so, who is faithful in all 
mine house, with him will I speak mouth to mouth, even apparently and not in dark speeches.” It is this 
man, whom God judged worthy to behold Him, face to face, like the angels, who imparts to us what he has 
learnt from God. Let us listen then to these words of truth written without the help of the “enticing words 
of man’s wisdom” by the dictation of the Holy Spirit; words destined to produce not the applause of those 
who hear them, but the salvation of those who are instructed by them. 


2. “In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” I stop struck with admiration at this thought. 
What shall I first say? Where shall I begin my story? Shall I show forth the vanity of the Gentiles? Shall I 
exalt the truth of our faith? The philosophers of Greece have made much ado to explain nature, and not 
one of their systems has remained firm and unshaken, each being overturned by its successor. It is vain to 
refute them; they are sufficient in themselves to destroy one another. Those who were too ignorant to rise 
to a knowledge of a God, could not allow that an intelligent cause presided at the birth of the Universe; a 
primary error that involved them in sad consequences. Some had recourse to material principles and 
attributed the origin of the Universe to the elements of the world. Others imagined that atoms, and 
indivisible bodies, molecules and ducts, form, by their union, the nature of the visible world. Atoms 
reuniting or separating, produce births and deaths and the most durable bodies only owe their 
consistency to the strength of their mutual adhesion: a true spider’s web woven by these writers who give 
to heaven, to earth, and to sea so weak an origin and so little consistency! It is because they knew not 
how to say “In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” Deceived by their inherent atheism 
it appeared to them that nothing governed or ruled the universe, and that was all was given up to chance. 
To guard us against this error the writer on the creation, from the very first words, enlightens our 
understanding with the name of God; “In the beginning God created.” What a glorious order! He first 
establishes a beginning, so that it might not be supposed that the world never had a beginning. Then he 
adds “Created” to show that which was made was a very small part of the power of the Creator. In the 
same way that the potter, after having made with equal pains a great number of vessels, has not 
exhausted either his art or his talent; thus the Maker of the Universe, whose creative power, far from 
being bounded by one world, could extend to the infinite, needed only the impulse of His will to bring the 
immensities of the visible world into being. If then the world has a beginning, and if it has been created, 
enquire who gave it this beginning, and who was the Creator: or rather, in the fear that human reasonings 
may make you wander from the truth, Moses has anticipated enquiry by engraving in our hearts, as a seal 
and a safeguard, the awful name of God: “In the beginning God created”—It is He, beneficent Nature, 
Goodness without measure, a worthy object of love for all beings endowed with reason, the beauty the 
most to be desired, the origin of all that exists, the source of life, intellectual light, impenetrable wisdom, 
it is He who “in the beginning created heaven and earth.” 


Beelzebub, He said, “If I by Beelzebub cast out demons, by whom do your sons cast them out?” By such a 
question what does He otherwise mean, than that He ejects the spirits by the same power by which their 
sons also did—that is, by the power of the Creator? For if you suppose the meaning to be, “If I by 
Beelzebub, etc., by whom your sons?”—as if He would reproach them with having the power of Beelzebub, 
—you are met at once by the preceding sentence, that “Satan cannot be divided against himself.” So that 
it was not by Beelzebub that even they were casting out demons, but (as we have said) by the power of 
the Creator; and that He might make this understood, He adds: “But if I with the finger of God cast out 
demons, is not the kingdom of God come near unto you?” For the magicians who stood before Pharaoh 
and resisted Moses called the power of the Creator “the finger of God.” It was the finger of God, because 
it was a sign that even a thing of weakness was yet abundant in strength. This Christ also showed, when, 
recalling to notice (and not obliterating) those ancient wonders which were really His own, He said that 
the power of God must be understood to be the finger of none other God than Him, under whom it had 
received this appellation. His kingdom, therefore, was come near to them, whose power was called His 
“finger.” Well, therefore, did He connect with the parable of “the strong man armed,” whom “a stronger 
man still overcame,” the prince of the demons, whom He had already called Beelzebub and Satan; 
signifying that it was he who was overcome by the finger of God, and not that the Creator had been 
subdued by another god. Besides, how could His kingdom be still standing, with its boundaries, and laws, 
and functions, whom, even if the whole world were left entire to Him, Marcion’s god could possibly seem 
to have overcome as “the stronger than He,” if it were not in consequence of His law that even 
Marcionites were constantly dying, by returning in their dissolution to the ground, and were so often 
admonished by even a scorpion, that the Creator had by no means been overcome? “A (certain) mother of 
the company exclaims, Blessed is the womb that bare Thee, and the paps which Thou hast sucked;’ but 
the Lord said, Yea, rather, blessed are they that hear the word of God, and keep it.’“ Now He had in 
precisely similar terms rejected His mother or His brethren, whilst preferring those who heard and 
obeyed God. His mother, however, was not here present with Him. On that former occasion, therefore, He 
had not denied that He was her son by birth. On hearing this (salutation) the second time, He the second 
time transferred, as He had done before, the “blessedness” to His disciples from the womb and the paps 
of His mother, from whom, however, unless He had in her (a real mother) He could not have transferred it. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


CHRIST’S REPREHENSION OF THE PHARISEES SEEKING A SIGN. HIS CENSURE OF THEIR LOVE OF OUTWARD 
SHOW RATHER THAN INWARD HOLINESS. SCRIPTURE ABOUNDS WITH ADMONITIONS OF A SIMILAR PURPORT. 
PROOFS OF HIS MISSION FROM THE CREATOR 


I prefer elsewhere refuting the faults which the Marcionites find in the Creator. It is here enough that 
they are also found in Christ. Behold how unequal, inconsistent, and capricious he is! Teaching one thing 
and doing another, he enjoins “giving to every one that seeks;” and yet he himself refuses to give to those 
“who seek a sign.” For a vast age he hides his own light from men, and yet says that a candle must not be 
hidden, but affirms that it ought to be set upon a candlestick, that it may give light to all. He forbids 
cursing again, and cursing much more of course; and yet he heaps his woe upon the Pharisees and 
doctors of the law. Who so closely resembles my God as His own Christ? We have often already laid it 
down for certain, that He could not have been branded as the destroyer of the law if He had promulged 
another god. Therefore even the Pharisee, who invited Him to dinner in the passage before us, expressed 
some surprise in His presence that He had not washed before He sat down to meat, in accordance with 
the law, since it was the God of the law that He was proclaiming. Jesus also interpreted the law to him 
when He told him that they “made clean the outside of the cup and the platter, whereas their inward part 
was full of ravening and wickedness.” This He said, to signify that by the cleansing of vessels was to be 
understood before God the purification of men, inasmuch as it was about a man, and not about an 
unwashed vessel, that even this Pharisee had been treating in His presence. He therefore said: “You wash 
the outside of the cup,” that is, the flesh, “but you do not cleanse your inside part,” that is, the soul; 
adding: “Did not He that made the outside,” that is, the flesh, “also make the inward part,” that is to say, 
the soul?—by which assertion He expressly declared that to the same God belongs the cleansing of a 
man’s external and internal nature, both alike being in the power of Him who prefers mercy not only to 
man’s washing, but even to sacrifice. For He subjoins the command: “Give what ye possess as alms, and 
all things shall be clean unto you.” Even if another god could have enjoined mercy, he could not have done 
so previous to his becoming known. Furthermore, it is in this passage evident that they were not reproved 
concerning their God, but concerning a point of His instruction to them, when He prescribed to them 
figuratively the cleansing of their vessels, but really the works of merciful dispositions. In like manner, He 
upbraids them for tithing paltry herbs, but at the same time “passing over hospitality and the love of 
God.” The vocation and the love of what God, but Him by whose law of tithes they used to offer their rue 
and mint? For the whole point of the rebuke lay in this, that they cared about small matters in His service 
of course, to whom they failed to exhibit their weightier duties when He commanded them: “Thou shalt 
love with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, the Lord thy God, who hath called 
thee out of Egypt.” Besides, time enough had not yet passed to admit of Christ’s requiring so premature— 
nay, as yet so distasteful—a love towards a new and recent, not to say a hardly yet developed, deity. When, 
again, He upbraids those who caught at the uppermost places and the honour of public salutations, He 
only follows out the Creator’s course, who calls ambitious persons of this character “rulers of Sodom,” 
who forbids us “to put confidence even in princes,” and pronounces him to be altogether wretched who 


3. Do not then imagine, O man! that the visible world is without a beginning; and because the celestial 
bodies move in a circular course, and it is difficult for our senses to define the point where the circle 
begins, do not believe that bodies impelled by a circular movement are, from their nature, without a 
beginning. Without doubt the circle (I mean the plane figure described by a single line) is beyond our 
perception, and it is impossible for us to find out where it begins or where it ends; but we ought not on 
this account to believe it to be without a beginning. Although we are not sensible of it, it really begins at 
some point where the draughtsman has begun to draw it at a certain radius from the centre. Thus seeing 
that figures which move in a circle always return upon themselves, without for a single instant 
interrupting the regularity of their course, do not vainly imagine to yourselves that the world has neither 
beginning nor end. “For the fashion of this world passeth away” and “Heaven and earth shall pass away.” 
The dogmas of the end, and of the renewing of the world, are announced beforehand in these short words 
put at the head of the inspired history. “In the beginning God made.” That which was begun in time is 
condemned to come to an end in time. If there has been a beginning do not doubt of the end. Of what use 
then are geometry—the calculations of arithmetic—the study of solids and far-famed astronomy, this 
laborious vanity, if those who pursue them imagine that this visible world is co-eternal with the Creator of 
all things, with God Himself; if they attribute to this limited world, which has a material body, the same 
glory as to the incomprehensible and invisible nature; if they cannot conceive that a whole, of which the 
parts are subject to corruption and change, must of necessity end by itself submitting to the fate of its 
parts? But they have become “vain in their imaginations and their foolish heart was darkened. Professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools.” Some have affirmed that heaven co-exists with God from all 
eternity; others that it is God Himself without beginning or end, and the cause of the particular 
arrangement of all things. 


4. One day, doubtless, their terrible condemnation will be the greater for all this worldly wisdom, since, 
seeing so clearly into vain sciences, they have wilfully shut their eyes to the knowledge of the truth. These 
men who measure the distances of the stars and describe them, both those of the North, always shining 
brilliantly in our view, and those of the southern pole visible to the inhabitants of the South, but unknown 
to us; who divide the Northern zone and the circle of the Zodiac into an infinity of parts, who observe with 
exactitude the course of the stars, their fixed places, their declensions, their return and the time that each 
takes to make its revolution; these men, I say, have discovered all except one thing: the fact that God is 
the Creator of the universe, and the just Judge who rewards all the actions of life according to their merit. 
They have not known how to raise themselves to the idea of the consummation of all things, the 
consequence of the doctrine of judgment, and to see that the world must change if souls pass from this 
life to a new life. In reality, as the nature of the present life presents an affinity to this world, so in the 
future life our souls will enjoy a lot conformable to their new condition. But they are so far from applying 
these truths, that they do but laugh when we announce to them the end of all things and the regeneration 
of the age. Since the beginning naturally precedes that which is derived from it, the writer, of necessity, 
when speaking to us of things which had their origin in time, puts at the head of his narrative these words 
—"In the beginning God created.” 


5. It appears, indeed, that even before this world an order of things existed of which our mind can form an 
idea, but of which we can say nothing, because it is too lofty a subject for men who are but beginners and 
are still babes in knowledge. The birth of the world was preceded by a condition of things suitable for the 
exercise of supernatural powers, outstripping the limits of time, eternal and infinite. The Creator and 
Demiurge of the universe perfected His works in it, spiritual light for the happiness of all who love the 
Lord, intellectual and invisible natures, all the orderly arrangement of pure intelligences who are beyond 
the reach of our mind and of whom we cannot even discover the names. They fill the essence of this 
invisible world, as Paul teaches us. “For by him were all things created that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible whether they be thrones or dominions or principalities or powers” or virtues or 
hosts of angels or the dignities of archangels. To this world at last it was necessary to add a new world, 
both a school and training place where the souls of men should be taught and a home for beings destined 
to be born and to die. Thus was created, of a nature analogous to that of this world and the animals and 
plants which live thereon, the succession of time, for ever pressing on and passing away and never 
stopping in its course. Is not this the nature of time, where the past is no more, the future does not exist, 
and the present escapes before being recognised? And such also is the nature of the creature which lives 
in time,—condemned to grow or to perish without rest and without certain stability. It is therefore fit that 
the bodies of animals and plants, obliged to follow a sort of current, and carried away by the motion which 
leads them to birth or to death, should live in the midst of surroundings whose nature is in accord with 
beings subject to change. Thus the writer who wisely tells us of the birth of the Universe does not fail to 
put these words at the head of the narrative. “In the beginning God created;” that is to say, in the 
beginning of time. Therefore, if he makes the world appear in the beginning, it is not a proof that its birth 
has preceded that of all other things that were made. He only wishes to tell us that, after the invisible and 
intellectual world, the visible world, the world of the senses, began to exist. 


The first movement is called beginning. “To do right is the beginning of the good way.” Just actions are 
truly the first steps towards a happy life. Again, we call “beginning” the essential and first part from 
which a thing proceeds, such as the foundation of a house, the keel of a vessel; it is in this sense that it is 
said, “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” that is to say that piety is, as it were, the 
groundwork and foundation of perfection. Art is also the beginning of the works of artists, the skill of 


Bezaleel began the adornment of the tabernacle. Often even the good which is the final cause is the 
beginning of actions. Thus the approbation of God is the beginning of almsgiving, and the end laid up for 
us in the promises the beginning of all virtuous efforts. 


6. Such being the different senses of the word beginning, see if we have not all the meanings here. You 
may know the epoch when the formation of this world began, it, ascending into the past, you endeavour to 
discover the first day. You will thus find what was the first movement of time; then that the creation of the 
heavens and of the earth were like the foundation and the groundwork, and afterwards that an intelligent 
reason, as the word beginning indicates, presided in the order of visible things. You will finally discover 
that the world was not conceived by chance and without reason, but for an useful end and for the great 
advantage of all beings, since it is really the school where reasonable souls exercise themselves, the 
training ground where they learn to know God; since by the sight of visible and sensible things the mind is 
led, as by a hand, to the contemplation of invisible things. “For,” as the Apostle says, “the invisible things 
of him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made.” 
Perhaps these words “In the beginning God created” signify the rapid and imperceptible moment of 
creation. The beginning, in effect, is indivisible and instantaneous. The beginning of the road is not yet the 
road, and that of the house is not yet the house; so the beginning of time is not yet time and not even the 
least particle of it. If some objector tell us that the beginning is a time, he ought then, as he knows well, to 
submit it to the division of time—a beginning, a middle and an end. Now it is ridiculous to imagine a 
beginning of a beginning. Further, if we divide the beginning into two, we make two instead of one, or 
rather make several, we really make an infinity, for all that which is divided is divisible to the infinite. 
Thus then, if it is said, “In the beginning God created,” it is to teach us that at the will of God the world 
arose in less than an instant, and it is to convey this meaning more clearly that other interpreters have 
said: “God made summarily” that is to say all at once and in a moment. But enough concerning the 
beginning, if only to put a few points out of many. 


7. Among arts, some have in view production, some practice, others theory. The object of the last is the 
exercise of thought, that of the second, the motion of the body. Should it cease, all stops; nothing more is 
to be seen. Thus dancing and music have nothing behind; they have no object but themselves. In creative 
arts on the contrary the work lasts after the operation. Such is architecture—such are the arts which work 
in wood and brass and weaving, all those indeed which, even when the artisan has disappeared, serve to 
show an industrious intelligence and to cause the architect, the worker in brass or the weaver, to be 
admired on account of his work. Thus, then, to show that the world is a work of art displayed for the 
beholding of all people; to make them know Him who created it, Moses does not use another word. “In the 
beginning,” he says “God created.” He does not say “God worked,” “God formed,” but “God created.” 
Among those who have imagined that the world co-existed with God from all eternity, many have denied 
that it was created by God, but say that it exists spontaneously, as the shadow of this power. God, they say, 
is the cause of it, but an involuntary cause, as the body is the cause of the shadow and the flame is the 
cause of the brightness. It is to correct this error that the prophet states, with so much precision, “In the 
beginning God created.” He did not make the thing itself the cause of its existence. Being good, He made 
it an useful work. Being wise, He made it everything that was most beautiful. Being powerful He made it 
very great. Moses almost shows us the finger of the supreme artisan taking possession of the substance of 
the universe, forming the different parts in one perfect accord, and making a harmonious symphony result 
from the whole. 


“In the beginning God made heaven and earth.” By naming the two extremes, he suggests the substance 
of the whole world, according to heaven the privilege of seniority, and putting earth in the second rank. 
All intermediate beings were created at the same time as the extremities. Thus, although there is no 
mention of the elements, fire, water and air, imagine that they were all compounded together, and you will 
find water, air and fire, in the earth. For fire leaps out from stones; iron which is dug from the earth 
produces under friction fire in plentiful measure. A marvellous fact! Fire shut up in bodies lurks there 
hidden without harming them, but no sooner is it released than it consumes that which has hitherto 
preserved it. The earth contains water, as diggers of wells teach us. It contains air too, as is shown by the 
vapours that it exhales under the sun’s warmth when it is damp. Now, as according to their nature, 
heaven occupies the higher and earth the lower position in space, (one sees, in fact, that all which is light 
ascends towards heaven, and heavy substances fall to the ground); as therefore height and depth are the 
points the most opposed to each other it is enough to mention the most distant parts to signify the 
inclusion of all which fills up intervening Space. Do not ask, then, for an enumeration of all the elements; 
guess, from what Holy Scripture indicates, all that is passed over in silence. 


8. “In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” If we were to wish to discover the essence of 
each of the beings which are offered for our contemplation, or come under our senses, we should be 
drawn away into long digressions, and the solution of the problem would require more words than I 
possess, to examine fully the matter. To spend time on such points would not prove to be to the edification 
of the Church. Upon the essence of the heavens we are contented with what Isaiah says, for, in simple 
language, he gives us sufficient idea of their nature, “The heaven was made like smoke,” that is to say, He 
created a subtle substance, without solidity or density, from which to form the heavens. As to the form of 
them we also content ourselves with the language of the same prophet, when praising God “that 
stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in.” In the same way, as 


concerns the earth, let us resolve not to torment ourselves by trying to find out its essence, not to tire our 
reason by seeking for the substance which it conceals. Do not let us seek for any nature devoid of qualities 
by the conditions of its existence, but let us know that all the phenomena with which we see it clothed 
regard the conditions of its existence and complete its essence. Try to take away by reason each of the 
qualities it possesses, and you will arrive at nothing. Take away black, cold, weight, density, the qualities 
which concern taste, in one word all these which we see in it, and the substance vanishes. 


If I ask you to leave these vain questions, I will not expect you to try and find out the earth’s point of 
support. The mind would reel on beholding its reasonings losing themselves without end. Do you say that 
the earth reposes on a bed of air? How, then, can this soft substance, without consistency, resist the 
enormous weight which presses upon it? How is it that it does not slip away in all directions, to avoid the 
sinking weight, and to spread itself over the mass which overwhelms it? Do you suppose that water is the 
foundation of the earth? You will then always have to ask yourself how it is that so heavy and opaque a 
body does not pass through the water; how a mass of such a weight is held up by a nature weaker than 
itself. Then you must seek a base for the waters, and you will be in much difficulty to say upon what the 
water itself rests. 


9. Do you suppose that a heavier body prevents the earth from falling into the abyss? Then you must 
consider that this support needs itself a support to prevent it from falling. Can we imagine one? Our 
reason again demands yet another support, and thus we shall fall into the infinite, always imagining a 
base for the base which we have already found. And the further we advance in this reasoning the greater 
force we are obliged to give to this base, so that it may be able to support all the mass weighing upon it. 
Put then a limit to your thought, so that your curiosity in investigating the incomprehensible may not 
incur the reproaches of Job, and you be not asked by him, “Whereupon are the foundations thereof 
fastened?” If ever you hear in the Psalms, “I bear up the pillars of it;” see in these pillars the power which 
sustains it. Because what means this other passage, “He hath founded it upon the sea,” if not that the 
water is spread all around the earth? How then can water, the fluid element which flows down every 
declivity, remain suspended without ever flowing? You do not reflect that the idea of the earth suspended 
by itself throws your reason into a like but even greater difficulty, since from its nature it is heavier. But 
let us admit that the earth rests upon itself, or let us say that it rides the waters, we must still remain 
faithful to thought of true religion and recognise that all is sustained by the Creator’s power. Let us then 
reply to ourselves, and let us reply to those who ask us upon what support this enormous mass rests, “In 
His hands are the ends of the earth.” It is a doctrine as infallible for our own information as profitable for 
our hearers. 


10. There are inquirers into nature who with a great display of words give reasons for the immobility of 
the earth. Placed, they say, in the middle of the universe and not being able to incline more to one side 
than the other because its centre is everywhere the same distance from the surface, it necessarily rests 
upon itself; since a weight which is everywhere equal cannot lean to either side. It is not, they go on, 
without reason or by chance that the earth occupies the centre of the universe. It is its natural and 
necessary position. As the celestial body occupies the higher extremity of space all heavy bodies, they 
argue, that we may suppose to have fallen from these high regions, will be carried from all directions to 
the centre, and the point towards which the parts are tending will evidently be the one to which the whole 
mass will be thrust together. If stones, wood, all terrestrial bodies, fall from above downwards, this must 
be the proper and natural place of the whole earth. If, on the contrary, a light body is separated from the 
centre, it is evident that it will ascend towards the higher regions. Thus heavy bodies move from the top 
to the bottom, and following this reasoning, the bottom is none other than the centre of the world. Do not 
then be surprised that the world never falls: it occupies the centre of the universe, its natural place. By 
necessity it is obliged to remain in its place, unless a movement contrary to nature should displace it. If 
there is anything in this system which might appear probable to you, keep your admiration for the source 
of such perfect order, for the wisdom of God. Grand phenomena do not strike us the less when we have 
discovered something of their wonderful mechanism. Is it otherwise here? At all events let us prefer the 
simplicity of faith to the demonstrations of reason. 


11. We might say the same thing of the heavens. With what a noise of words the sages of this world have 
discussed their nature! Some have said that heaven is composed of four elements as being tangible and 
visible, and is made up of earth on account of its power of resistance, with fire because it is striking to the 
eye, with air and water on account of the mixture. Others have rejected this system as improbable, and 
introduced into the world, to form the heavens, a fifth element after their own fashioning. There exists, 
they say, an aethereal body which is neither fire, air, earth, nor water, nor in one word any simple body. 
These simple bodies have their own natural motion in a straight line, light bodies upwards and heavy 
bodies downwards; now this motion upwards and downwards is not the same as circular motion; there is 
the greatest possible difference between straight and circular motion. It therefore follows that bodies 
whose motion is so various must vary also in their essence. But, it is not even possible to suppose that the 
heavens should be formed of primitive bodies which we call elements, because the reunion of contrary 
forces could not produce an even and spontaneous motion, when each of the simple bodies is receiving a 
different impulse from nature. Thus it is a labour to maintain composite bodies in continual movement, 
because it is impossible to put even a single one of their movements in accord and harmony with all those 
that are in discord; since what is proper to the light particle, is in warfare with that of a heavier one. If we 


attempt to rise we are stopped by the weight of the terrestrial element; if we throw ourselves down we 
violate the igneous part of our being in dragging it down contrary to its nature. Now this struggle of the 
elements effects their dissolution. A body to which violence is done and which is placed in opposition to 
nature, after a short but energetic resistance, is soon dissolved into as many parts as it had elements, 
each of the constituent parts returning to its natural place. It is the force of these reasons, say the 
inventors of the fifth kind of body for the genesis of heaven and the stars, which constrained them to 
reject the system of their predecessors and to have recourse to their own hypothesis. But yet another fine 
speaker arises and disperses and destroys this theory to give predominance to an idea of his own 
invention. 


Do not let us undertake to follow them for fear of falling into like frivolities; let them refute each other, 
and, without disquieting ourselves about essence, let us say with Moses “God created the heavens and the 
earth.” Let us glorify the supreme Artificer for all that was wisely and skillfully made; by the beauty of 
visible things let us raise ourselves to Him who is above all beauty; by the grandeur of bodies, sensible 
and limited in their nature, let us conceive of the infinite Being whose immensity and omnipotence 
surpass all the efforts of the imagination. Because, although we ignore the nature of created things, the 
objects which on all sides attract our notice are so marvellous, that the most penetrating mind cannot 
attain to the knowledge of the least of the phenomena of the world, either to give a suitable explanation of 
it or to render due praise to the Creator, to Whom belong all glory, all honour and all power world without 
end. Amen. 


HOMILY II 


“THE EARTH WAS INVISIBLE AND UNFINISHED.” 


1. In the few words which have occupied us this morning we have found such a depth of thought that we 
despair of penetrating further. If such is the fore court of the sanctuary, if the portico of the temple is so 
grand and magnificent, if the splendour of its beauty thus dazzles the eyes of the soul, what will be the 
holy of holies? Who will dare to try to gain access to the innermost shrine? Who will look into its secrets? 
To gaze into it is indeed forbidden us, and language is powerless to express what the mind conceives. 
However, since there are rewards, and most desirable ones, reserved by the just Judge for the intention 
alone of doing good, do not let us hesitate to continue our researches. Although we may not attain to the 
truth, if, with the help of the Spirit, we do not fall away from the meaning of Holy Scripture we shall not 
deserve to be rejected, and, with the help of grace, we shall contribute to the edification of the Church of 
God. 


“The earth,” says Holy Scripture, “was invisible and unfinished.” The heavens and the earth were created 
without distinction. How then is it that the heavens are perfect whilst the earth is still unformed and 
incomplete? In one word, what was the unfinished condition of the earth? And for what reason was it 
invisible? The fertility of the earth is its perfect finishing; growth of all kinds of plants, the upspringing of 
tall trees, both productive and sterile, flowers’ sweet scents and fair colours, and all that which, a little 
later, at the voice of God came forth from the earth to beautify her, their universal Mother. As nothing of 
all this yet existed, Scripture is right in calling the earth “without form.” We could also say of the heavens 
that they were still imperfect and had not received their natural adornment, since at that time they did 
not shine with the glory of the sun and of the moon and were not crowned by the choirs of the stars. These 
bodies were not yet created. Thus you will not diverge from the truth in saying that the heavens also were 
“without form.” The earth was invisible for two reasons: it may be because man, the spectator, did not yet 
exist, or because being submerged under the waters which over-flowed the surface, it could not be seen, 
since the waters had not yet been gathered together into their own places, where God afterwards 
collected them, and gave them the name of seas. What is invisible? First of all that which our fleshly eye 
cannot perceive; our mind, for example; then that which, visible in its nature, is hidden by some body 
which conceals it, like iron in the depths of the earth. It is in this sense, because it was hidden under the 
waters, that the earth was still invisible. However, as light did not yet exist, and as the earth lay in 
darkness, because of the obscurity of the air above it, it should not astonish us that for this reason 
Scripture calls it “invisible.” 


2. But the corrupters of the truth, who, incapable of submitting their reason to Holy Scripture, distort at 
will the meaning of the Holy Scriptures, pretend that these words mean matter. For it is matter, they say, 
which from its nature is without form and invisible,—being by the conditions of its existence without 
quality and without form and figure. The Artificer submitting it to the working of His wisdom clothed it 
with a form, organized it, and thus gave being to the visible world. 


If matter is uncreated, it has a claim to the same honours as God, since it must be of equal rank with Him. 
Is this not the summit of wickedness, that an extreme deformity, without quality, without form, shape, 
ugliness without configuration, to use their own expression, should enjoy the same prerogatives with Him, 
Who is wisdom, power and beauty itself, the Creator and the Demiurge of the universe? This is not all. If 
matter is so great as to be capable of being acted on by the whole wisdom of God, it would in a way raise 
its hypostasis to an equality with the inaccessible power of God, since it would be able to measure by itself 
all the extent of the divine intelligence. If it is insufficient for the operations of God, then we fall into a 


more absurd blasphemy, since we condemn God for not being able, on account of the want of matter, to 
finish His own works. The poverty of human nature has deceived these reasoners. Each of our crafts is 
exercised upon some special matter—the art of the smith upon iron, that of the carpenter on wood. In all, 
there is the subject, the form and the work which results from the form. Matter is taken from without—art 
gives the form—and the work is composed at the same time of form and of matter. 


Such is the idea that they make for themselves of the divine work. The form of the world is due to the 
wisdom of the supreme Artificer; matter came to the Creator from without; and thus the world results 
from a double origin. It has received from outside its matter and its essence, and from God its form and 
figure. They thus come to deny that the mighty God has presided at the formation of the universe, and 
pretend that He has only brought a crowning contribution to a common work, that He has only 
contributed some small portion to the genesis of beings: they are incapable from the debasement of their 
reasonings of raising their glances to the height of truth. Here below arts are subsequent to matter— 
introduced into life by the indispensable need of them. Wool existed before weaving made it supply one of 
nature’s imperfections. Wood existed before carpentering took possession of it, and transformed it each 
day to supply new wants, and made us see all the advantages derived from it, giving the oar to the sailor, 
the winnowing fan to the labourer, the lance to the soldier. But God, before all those things which now 
attract our notice existed, after casting about in His mind and determining to bring into being time which 
had no being, imagined the world such as it ought to be, and created matter in harmony with the form 
which He wished to give it. He assigned to the heavens the nature adapted for the heavens, and gave to 
the earth an essence in accordance with its form. He formed, as He wished, fire, air and water, and gave 
to each the essence which the object of its existence required. Finally, He welded all the diverse parts of 
the universe by links of indissoluble attachment and established between them so perfect a fellowship and 
harmony that the most distant, in spite of their distance, appeared united in one universal sympathy. Let 
those men therefore renounce their fabulous imaginations, who, in spite of the weakness of their 
argument, pretend to measure a power as incomprehensible to man’s reason as it is unutterable by man’s 
voice. 


3. God created the heavens and the earth, but not only half;—He created all the heavens and all the earth, 
creating the essence with the form. For He is not an inventor of figures, but the Creator even of the 
essence of beings. Further let them tell us how the efficient power of God could deal with the passive 
nature of matter, the latter furnishing the matter without form, the former possessing the science of the 
form without matter, both being in need of each other; the Creator in order to display His art, matter in 
order to cease to be without form and to receive a form. But let us stop here and return to our subject. 


“The earth was invisible and unfinished.” In saying “In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth,” the sacred writer passed over many things in silence, water, air, fire and the results from them, 
which, all forming in reality the true complement of the world, were, without doubt, made at the same 
time as the universe. By this silence, history wishes to train the activity or our intelligence, giving it a 
weak point for starting, to impel it to the discovery of the truth. Thus, we are not told of the creation of 
water; but, as we are told that the earth was invisible, ask yourself what could have covered it, and 
prevented it from being seen? Fire could not conceal it. Fire brightens all about it, and spreads light 
rather than darkness around. No more was it air that enveloped the earth. Air by nature is of little density 
and transparent. It receives all kinds of visible object, and transmits them to the spectators. Only one 
supposition remains; that which floated on the surface of the earth was water—the fluid essence which 
had not yet been confined to its own place. Thus the earth was not only invisible; it was still incomplete. 
Even today excessive damp is a hindrance to the productiveness of the earth. The same cause at the same 
time prevents it from being seen, and from being complete, for the proper and natural adornment of the 
earth is its completion: corn waving in the valleys—meadows green with grass and rich with many 
coloured flowers—fertile glades and hill-tops shaded by forests. Of all this nothing was yet produced; the 
earth was in travail with it in virtue of the power that she had received from the Creator. But she was 
waiting for the appointed time and the divine order to bring forth. 


4. “Darkness was upon the face of the deep.” A new source for fables and most impious imaginations if 
one distorts the sense of these words at the will of one’s fancies. By “darkness” these wicked men do not 
understand what is meant in reality—air not illumined, the shadow produced by the interposition of a 
body, or finally a place for some reason deprived of light. For them “darkness” is an evil power, or rather 
the personification of evil, having his origin in himself in opposition to, and in perpetual struggle with, the 
goodness of God. If God is light, they say, without any doubt the power which struggles against Him must 
be darkness, “Darkness” not owing its existence to a foreign origin, but an evil existing by itself. 
“Darkness” is the enemy of souls, the primary cause of death, the adversary of virtue. The words of the 
Prophet, they say in their error, show that it exists and that it does not proceed from God. From this what 
perverse and impious dogmas have been imagined! What grievous wolves, tearing the flock of the Lord, 
have sprung from these words to cast themselves upon souls! Is it not from hence that have come forth 
Marcions and Valentini, and the detestable heresy of the Manicheans, which you may without going far 
wrong call the putrid humour of the churches. 


O man, why wander thus from the truth, and imagine for thyself that which will cause thy perdition? The 
word is simple and within the comprehension of all. “The earth was invisible.” Why? Because the “deep” 


was spread over its surface. What is “the deep”? A mass of water of extreme depth. But we know that we 
can see many bodies through clear and transparent water. How then was it that no part of the earth 
appeared through the water? Because the air which surrounded it was still without light and in darkness. 
The rays of the sun, penetrating the water, often allow us to see the pebbles which form the bed of the 
river, but in a dark night it is impossible for our glance to penetrate under the water. Thus, these words 
“the earth was invisible” are explained by those that follow; “the deep” covered it and itself was in 
darkness. Thus, the deep is not a multitude of hostile powers, as has been imagined; nor “darkness” an 
evil sovereign force in enmity with good. In reality two rival principles of equal power, if engaged without 
ceasing in a war of mutual attacks, will end in self destruction. But if one should gain the mastery it would 
completely annihilate the conquered. Thus, to maintain the balance in the struggle between good and evil 
is to represent them as engaged in a war without end and in perpetual destruction, where the opponents 
are at the same time conquerors and conquered. If good is the stronger, what is there to prevent evil 
being completely annihilated? But if that be the case, the very utterance of which is impious, I ask myself 
how it is that they themselves are not filled with horror to think that they have imagined such abominable 
blasphemies. 


It is equally impious to say that evil has its origin from God; because the contrary cannot proceed from its 
contrary. Life does not engender death; darkness is not the origin of light; sickness is not the maker of 
health. In the changes of conditions there are transitions from one condition to the contrary; but in 
genesis each being proceeds from its like, and not from its contrary. If then evil is neither uncreate nor 
created by God, from whence comes its nature? Certainly that evil exists, no one living in the world will 
deny. What shall we say then? Evil is not a living animated essence; it is the condition of the soul opposed 
to virtue, developed in the careless on account of their falling away from good. 


5. Do not then go beyond yourself to seek for evil, and imagine that there is an original nature of 
wickedness. Each of us, let us acknowledge it, is the first author of his own vice. Among the ordinary 
events of life, some come naturally, like old age and sickness, others by chance like unforeseen 
occurrences, of which the origin is beyond ourselves, often sad, sometimes fortunate, as for instance the 
discovery of a treasure when digging a well, or the meeting of a mad dog when going to the market place. 
Others depend upon ourselves, such as ruling one’s passions, or not putting a bridle on one’s pleasures, to 
be master of our anger, or to raise the hand against him who irritates us, to tell the truth, or to lie, to have 
a sweet and well-regulated disposition, or to be fierce and swollen and exalted with pride. Here you are 
the master of your actions. Do not look for the guiding cause beyond yourself, but recognise that evil, 
rightly so called, has no other origin than our voluntary falls. If it were involuntary, and did not depend 
upon ourselves, the laws would not have so much terror for the guilty, and the tribunals would not be so 
without pity when they condemn wretches according to the measure of their crimes. But enough 
concerning evil rightly so called. Sickness, poverty, obscurity, death, finally all human afflictions, ought 
not to be ranked as evils; since we do not count among the greatest boons things which are their 
opposites. Among these afflictions, some are the effect of nature, others have obviously been for many a 
source of advantage. Let us then be silent for the moment about these metaphors and allegories, and, 
simply following without vain curiosity the words of Holy Scripture, let us take from darkness the idea 
which it gives us. 


But reason asks, was darkness created with the world? Is it older than light? Why in spite of its inferiority 
has it preceded it? Darkness, we reply, did not exist in essence; it is a condition produced in the air by the 
withdrawal of light. What then is that light which disappeared suddenly from the world, so that darkness 
should cover the face of the deep? If anything had existed before the formation of this sensible and 
perishable world, no doubt we conclude it would have been in light. The orders of angels, the heavenly 
hosts, all intellectual natures named or unnamed, all the ministering spirits, did not live in darkness, but 
enjoyed a condition fitted for them in light and spiritual joy. 


No one will contradict this; least of all he who looks for celestial light as one of the rewards promised to 
virtue, the light which, as Solomon says, is always a light to the righteous, the light which made the 
Apostle say “Giving thanks unto the Father, which hath made us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light.” Finally, if the condemned are sent into outer darkness evidently those who are made 
worthy of God’s approval, are at rest in heavenly light. When then, according to the order of God, the 
heaven appeared, enveloping all that its circumference included, a vast and unbroken body separating 
outer things from those which it enclosed, it necessarily kept the space inside in darkness for want of 
communication with the outer light. Three things are, indeed, needed to form a shadow, light, a body, a 
dark place. The shadow of heaven forms the darkness of the world. Understand, I pray you, what I mean, 
by a simple example; by raising for yourself at mid-day a tent of some compact and impenetrable material, 
and shutting yourself up in it in sudden darkness. Suppose that original darkness was like this, not 
subsisting directly by itself, but resulting from some external causes. If it is said that it rested upon the 
deep, it is because the extremity of air naturally touches the surface of bodies; and as at that time the 
water covered everything, we are obliged to say that darkness was upon the face of the deep. 


6. And the Spirit of God was borne upon the face of the waters. Does this spirit mean the diffusion of air? 
The sacred writer wishes to enumerate to you the elements of the world, to tell you that God created the 
heavens, the earth, water, and air and that the last was now diffused and in motion; or rather, that which 


is truer and confirmed by the authority of the ancients, by the Spirit of God, he means the Holy Spirit. It 
is, as has been remarked, the special name, the name above all others that Scripture delights to give to 
the Holy Spirit, and always by the spirit of God the Holy Spirit is meant, the Spirit which completes the 
divine and blessed Trinity. You will find it better therefore to take it in this sense. How then did the Spirit 
of God move upon the waters? The explanation that I am about to give you is not an original one, but that 
of a Syrian, who was as ignorant in the wisdom of this world as he was versed in the knowledge of the 
Truth. He said, then, that the Syriac word was more expressive, and that being more analogous to the 
Hebrew term it was a nearer approach to the scriptural sense. This is the meaning of the word; by “was 
borne” the Syrians, he says, understand: it cherished the nature of the waters as one sees a bird cover the 
eggs with her body and impart to them vital force from her own warmth. Such is, as nearly as possible, 
the meaning of these words—the Spirit was borne: let us understand, that is, prepared the nature of water 
to produce living beings: a sufficient proof for those who ask if the Holy Spirit took an active part in the 
creation of the world. 


7. And God said, Let there be light. The first word of God created the nature of light; it made darkness 
vanish, dispelled gloom, illuminated the world, and gave to all beings at the same time a sweet and 
gracious aspect. The heavens, until then enveloped in darkness, appeared with that beauty which they 
still present to our eyes. The air was lighted up, or rather made the light circulate mixed with its 
substance, and, distributing its splendour rapidly in every direction, so dispersed itself to its extreme 
limits. Up it sprang to the very aether and heaven. In an instant it lighted up the whole extent of the 
world, the North and the South, the East and the West. For the aether also is such a subtle substance and 
so transparent that it needs not the space of a moment for light to pass through it. Just as it carries our 
sight instantaneously to the object of vision, so without the least interval, with a rapidity that thought 
cannot conceive, it receives these rays of light in its uttermost limits. With light the aether becomes more 
pleasing and the waters more limpid. These last, not content with receiving its splendour, return it by the 
reflection of light and in all directions send forth quivering flashes. The divine word gives every object a 
more cheerful and a more attractive appearance, just as when men in deep sea pour in oil they make the 
place about them clear. So, with a single word and in one instant, the Creator of all things gave the boon 
of light to the world. 


Let there be light. The order was itself an operation, and a state of things was brought into being, than 
which man’s mind cannot even imagine a pleasanter one for our enjoyment. It must be well understood 
that when we speak of the voice, of the word, of the command of God, this divine language does not mean 
to us a sound which escapes from the organs of speech, a collision of air struck by the tongue; it is a 
simple sign of the will of God, and, if we give it the form of an order, it is only the better to impress the 
souls whom we instruct. 


And God saw the light, that it was good. How can we worthily praise light after the testimony given by the 
Creator to its goodness? The word, even among us, refers the judgment to the eyes, incapable of raising 
itself to the idea that the senses have already received. But, if beauty in bodies results from symmetry of 
parts, and the harmonious appearance of colours, how in a simple and homogeneous essence like light, 
can this idea of beauty be preserved? Would not the symmetry in light be less shown in its parts than in 
the pleasure and delight at the sight of it? Such is also the beauty of gold, which it owes not to the happy 
mingling of its parts, but only to its beautiful colour which has a charm attractive to the eyes. 


Thus again, the evening star is the most beautiful of the stars: not that the parts of which it is composed 
form a harmonious whole; but thanks to the unalloyed and beautiful brightness which meets our eyes. And 
further, when God proclaimed the goodness of light, it was not in regard to the charm of the eye but as a 
provision for future advantage, because at that time there were as yet no eyes to judge of its beauty. “And 
God divided the light from the darkness;” that is to say, God gave them natures incapable of mixing, 
perpetually in opposition to each other, and put between them the widest space and distance. 


8. “And God called the light Day and the darkness he called Night.” Since the birth of the sun, the light 
that it diffuses in the air, when shining on our hemisphere, is day; and the shadow produced by its 
disappearance is night. But at that time it was not after the movement of the sun, but following this 
primitive light spread abroad in the air or withdrawn in a measure determined by God, that day came and 
was followed by night. 


“And the evening and the morning were the first day.” Evening is then the boundary common to day and 
night; and in the same way morning constitutes the approach of night to day. It was to give day the 
privileges of seniority that Scripture put the end of the first day before that of the first night, because 
night follows day: for, before the creation of light, the world was not in night, but in darkness. It is the 
opposite of day which was called night, and it did not receive its name until after day. Thus were created 
the evening and the morning. Scripture means the space of a day and a night, and afterwards no more 
says day and night, but calls them both under the name of the more important: a custom which you will 
find throughout Scripture. Everywhere the measure of time is counted by days, without mention of nights. 
“The days of our years,” says the Psalmist. “Few and evil have the days of the years of my life been,” said 
Jacob, and elsewhere “all the days of my life.” Thus under the form of history the law is laid down for what 
is to follow. And the evening and the morning were one day. Why does Scripture say “one day the first 


day”? Before speaking to us of the second, the third, and the fourth days, would it not have been more 
natural to call that one the first which began the series? If it therefore says “one day,” it is from a wish to 
determine the measure of day and night, and to combine the time that they contain. Now twenty-four 
hours fill up the space of one day—we mean of a day and of a night; and if, at the time of the solstices, 
they have not both an equal length, the time marked by Scripture does not the less circumscribe their 
duration. It is as though it said: twenty-four hours measure the space of a day, or that, in reality a day is 
the time that the heavens starting from one point take to return there. Thus, every time that, in the 
revolution of the sun, evening and morning occupy the world, their periodical succession never exceeds 
the space of one day. But must we believe in a mysterious reason for this? God who made the nature of 
time measured it out and determined it by intervals of days; and, wishing to give it a week as a measure, 
he ordered the week to revolve from period to period upon itself, to count the movement of time, forming 
the week of one day revolving seven times upon itself: a proper circle begins and ends with itself. Such is 
also the character of eternity, to revolve upon itself and to end nowhere. If then the beginning of time is 
called “one day” rather than “the first day,” it is because Scripture wishes to establish its relationship with 
eternity. It was, in reality, fit and natural to call “one” the day whose character is to be one wholly 
separated and isolated from all the others. If Scripture speaks to us of many ages, saying everywhere, 
“age of age, and ages of ages,” we do not see it enumerate them as first, second, and third. It follows that 
we are hereby shown not so much limits, ends and succession of ages, as distinctions between various 
states and modes of action. “The day of the Lord,” Scripture says, “is great and very terrible,” and 
elsewhere “Woe unto you that desire the day of the Lord: to what end is it for you? The day of the Lord is 
darkness and not light.” A day of darkness for those who are worthy of darkness. No; this day without 
evening, without succession and without end is not unknown to Scripture, and it is the day that the 
Psalmist calls the eighth day, because it is outside this time of weeks. Thus whether you call it day, or 
whether you call it eternity, you express the same idea. Give this state the name of day; there are not 
several, but only one. If you call it eternity still it is unique and not manifold. Thus it is in order that you 
may carry your thoughts forward towards a future life, that Scripture marks by the word “one” the day 
which is the type of eternity, the first fruits of days, the contemporary of light, the holy Lord’s day 
honoured by the Resurrection of our Lord. And the evening and the morning were one day.” 


But, whilst I am conversing with you about the first evening of the world, evening takes me by surprise, 
and puts an end to my discourse. May the Father of the true light, Who has adorned day with celestial 
light, Who has made the fire to shine which illuminates us during the night, Who reserves for us in the 
peace of a future age a spiritual and everlasting light, enlighten your hearts in the knowledge of truth, 
keep you from stumbling, and grant that “you may walk honestly as in the day.” Thus shall you shine as 
the sun in the midst of the glory of the saints, and I shall glory in you in the day of Christ, to Whom belong 
all glory and power for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY III 


ON THE FIRMAMENT 


1. We have now recounted the works of the first day, or rather of one day. Far be it from me indeed, to 
take from it the privilege it enjoys of having been for the Creator a day apart, a day which is not counted 
in the same order as the others. Our discussion yesterday treated of the works of this day, and divided the 
narrative so as to give you food for your souls in the morning, and joy in the evening. To-day we pass on to 
the wonders of the second day. And here I do not wish to speak of the narrator’s talent, but of the grace of 
Scripture, for the narrative is so naturally told that it pleases and delights all the friends of truth. It is this 
charm of truth which the Psalmist expresses so emphatically when he says, “How sweet are thy words 
unto my taste, yea, sweeter than honey to my mouth.” Yesterday then, as far as we were able, we 
delighted our souls by conversing about the oracles of God, and now to-day we are met together again on 
the second day to contemplate the wonders of the second day. 


I know that many artisans, belonging to mechanical trades, are crowding around me. A day’s labour 
hardly suffices to maintain them; therefore I am compelled to abridge my discourse, so as not to keep 
them too long from their work. What shall I say to them? The time which you lend to God is not lost: he 
will return it to you with large interest. Whatever difficulties may trouble you the Lord will disperse them. 
To those who have preferred spiritual welfare, He will give health of body, keenness of mind, success in 
business, and unbroken prosperity. And, even if in this life our efforts should not realise our hopes, the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit are none the less a rich treasure for the ages to come. Deliver your heart, 
then, from the cares of this life and give close heed to my words. Of what avail will it be to you if you are 
here in the body, and your heart is anxious about your earthly treasure? 


2. And God said “Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the 
waters.” Yesterday we heard God’s decree, “Let there be light.” To-day it is, “Let there be a firmament.” 
There appears to be something more in this. The word is not limited to a simple command. It lays down 
the reason necessitating the structure of the firmament: it is, it is said, to separate the waters from the 
waters. And first let us ask how God speaks? Is it in our manner? Does His intelligence receive an 
impression from objects, and, after having conceived them, make them known by particular signs 
appropriate to each of them? Has He consequently recourse to the organs of voice to convey His 


thoughts? Is He obliged to strike the air by the articulate movements of the voice, to unveil the thought 
hidden in His heart? Would it not seem like an idle fable to say that God should need such a circuitous 
method to manifest His thoughts? And is it not more conformable with true religion to say, that the divine 
will and the first impetus of divine intelligence are the Word of God? It is He whom Scripture vaguely 
represents, to show us that God has not only wished to create the world, but to create it with the help ofa 
co-operator. Scripture might continue the history as it is begun: In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth; afterwards He created light, then He created the firmament. But, by making God command 
and speak, the Scripture tacitly shows us Him to Whom this order and these words are addressed. It is not 
that it grudges us the knowledge of the truth, but that it may kindle our desire by showing us some trace 
and indication of the mystery. We seize with delight, and carefully keep, the fruit of laborious efforts, 
whilst a possession easily attained is despised. Such is the road and the course which Scripture follows to 
lead us to the idea of the Only begotten. And certainly, God’s immaterial nature had no need of the 
material language of voice, since His very thoughts could be transmitted to His fellow-worker. What need 
then of speech, for those Who by thought alone could communicate their counsels to each other? Voice 
was made for hearing, and hearing for voice. Where there is neither air, nor tongue, nor ear, nor that 
winding canal which carries sounds to the seat of sensation in the head, there is no need for words: 
thoughts of the soul are sufficient to transmit the will. As I said then, this language is only a wise and 
ingenious contrivance to set our minds seeking the Person to whom the words are addressed. 


3. In the second place, does the firmament that is called heaven differ from the firmament that God made 
in the beginning? Are there two heavens? The philosophers, who discuss heaven, would rather lose their 
tongues than grant this. There is only one heaven, they pretend; and it is of a nature neither to admit ofa 
second, nor of a third, nor of several others. The essence of the celestial body quite complete constitutes 
its vast unity. Because, they say, every body which has a circular motion is one and finite. And if this body 
is used in the construction of the first heaven, there will be nothing left for the creation of a second or a 
third. Here we see what those imagine who put under the Creator’s hand uncreated matter; a lie that 
follows from the first fable. But we ask the Greek sages not to mock us before they are agreed among 
themselves. Because there are among them some who Say there are infinite heavens and worlds. When 
grave demonstrations shall have upset their foolish system, when the laws of geometry shall have 
established that, according to the nature of heaven, it is impossible that there should be two, we shall only 
laugh the more at this elaborate scientific trifling. These learned men see not merely one bubble but 
several bubbles formed by the same cause, and they doubt the power of creative wisdom to bring several 
heavens into being! We find, however, if we raise our eyes towards the omnipotence of God, that the 
strength and grandeur of the heavens differ from the drops of water bubbling on the surface of a fountain. 
How ridiculous, then, is their argument of impossibility! As for myself, far from not believing in a second, I 
seek for the third whereon the blessed Paul was found worthy to gaze. And does not the Psalmist in saying 
“heaven of heavens” give us an idea of their plurality? Is the plurality of heaven stranger than the seven 
circles through which nearly all the philosophers agree that the seven planets pass,—circles which they 
represent to us as placed in connection with each other like casks fitting the one into the other? These 
circles, they say, carried away in a direction contrary to that of the world, and striking the aether, make 
sweet and harmonious sounds, unequalled by the sweetest melody. And if we ask them for the witness of 
the senses, what do they say? That we, accustomed to this noise from our birth, on account of hearing it 
always, have lost the sense of it; like men in smithies with their ears incessantly dinned. If I refuted this 
ingenious frivolity, the untruth of which is evident from the first word, it would seem as though I did not 
know the value of time, and mistrusted the intelligence of such an audience. 


But let me leave the vanity of outsiders to those who are without, and return to the theme proper to the 
Church. If we believe some of those who have preceded us, we have not here the creation of a new 
heaven, but a new account of the first. The reason they give is, that the earlier narrative briefly described 
the creation of heaven and earth; while here scripture relates in greater detail the manner in which each 
was created. I, however, since Scripture gives to this second heaven another name and its own function, 
maintain that it is different from the heaven which was made at the beginning; that it is of a stronger 
nature and of an especial use to the universe. 


4, “And God said, let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the 
waters. And God made the firmament, and divided the waters which were under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament.” Before laying hold of the meaning of Scripture let us try to 
meet objections from other quarters. We are asked how, if the firmament is a spherical body, as it appears 
to the eye, its convex circumference can contain the water which flows and circulates in higher regions? 
What shall we answer? One thing only: because the interior of a body presents a perfect concavity it does 
not necessarily follow that its exterior surface is spherical and smoothly rounded. Look at the stone vaults 
of baths, and the structure of buildings of cave form; the dome, which forms the interior, does not prevent 
the roof from having ordinarily a flat surface. Let these unfortunate men cease, then, from tormenting us 
and themselves about the impossibility of our retaining water in the higher regions. 


Now we must say something about the nature of the firmament, and why it received the order to hold the 
middle place between the waters. Scripture constantly makes use of the word firmament to express 
extraordinary strength. “The Lord my firmament and refuge.” “I have strengthened the pillars of it.” 
“Praise him in the firmament of his power.” The heathen writers thus call a strong body one which is 


compact and full, to distinguish it from the mathematical body. A mathematical body is a body which 
exists only in the three dimensions, breadth, depth, and height. A firm body, on the contrary, adds 
resistance to the dimensions. It is the custom of Scripture to call firmament all that is strong and 
unyielding. It even uses the word to denote the condensation of the air: He, it says, who strengthens the 
thunder. Scripture means by the strengthening of the thunder, the strength and resistance of the wind, 
which, enclosed in the hollows of the clouds, produces the noise of thunder when it breaks through with 
violence. Here then, according to me, is a firm substance, capable of retaining the fluid and unstable 
element water; and as, according to the common acceptation, it appears that the firmament owes its 
origin to water, we must not believe that it resembles frozen water or any other matter produced by the 
filtration of water; as, for example, rock crystal, which is said to owe its metamorphosis to excessive 
congelation, or the transparent stone which forms in mines. This pellucid stone, if one finds it in its 
natural perfection, without cracks inside, or the least spot of corruption, almost rivals the air in clearness. 
We cannot compare the firmament to one of these substances. To hold such an opinion about celestial 
bodies would be childish and foolish; and although everything may be in everything, fire in earth, air in 
water, and of the other elements the one in the other; although none of those which come under our 
senses are pure and without mixture, either with the element which serves as a medium for it, or with that 
which is contrary to it; I, nevertheless, dare not affirm that the firmament was formed of one of these 
simple substances, or of a mixture of them, for I am taught by Scripture not to allow my imagination to 
wander too far afield. But do not let us forget to remark that, after these divine words “let there be a 
firmament,” it is not said “and the firmament was made” but, “and God made the firmament, and divided 
the waters.” Hear, O ye deaf! See, O ye blind!—who, then, is deaf? He who does not hear this startling 
voice of the Holy Spirit. Who is blind? He who does not see such clear proofs of the Only begotten. “Let 
there be a firmament.” It is the voice of the primary and principal Cause. “And God made the firmament.” 
Here is a witness to the active and creative power of God. 


5. But let us continue our explanation: “Let it divide the waters from the waters.” The mass of waters, 
which from all directions flowed over the earth, and was suspended in the air, was infinite, so that there 
was no proportion between it and the other elements. Thus, as it has been already said, the abyss covered 
the earth. We give the reason for this abundance of water. None of you assuredly will attack our opinion; 
not even those who have the most cultivated minds, and whose piercing eye can penetrate this perishable 
and fleeting nature; you will not accuse me of advancing impossible or imaginary theories, nor will you 
ask me upon what foundation the fluid element rests. By the same reason which makes them attract the 
earth, heavier than water, from the extremities of the world to suspend it in the centre, they will grant us 
without doubt that it is due both to its natural attraction downwards and its general equilibrium, that this 
immense quantity of water rests motionless upon the earth. Therefore the prodigious mass of waters was 
spread around the earth; not in proportion with it and infinitely larger, thanks to the foresight of the 
supreme Artificer, Who, from the beginning, foresaw what was to come, and at the first provided all for 
the future needs of the world. But what need was there for this superabundance of water? The essence of 
fire is necessary for the world, not only in the economy of earthly produce, but for the completion of the 
universe; for it would be imperfect if the most powerful and the most vital of its elements were lacking. 
Now fire and water are hostile to and destructive of each other. Fire, if it is the stronger, destroys water, 
and water, if in greater abundance, destroys fire. As, therefore, it was necessary to avoid an open struggle 
between these elements, so as not to bring about the dissolution of the universe by the total 
disappearance of one or the other, the sovereign Disposer created such a quantity of water that in spite of 
constant diminution from the effects of fire, it could last until the time fixed for the destruction of the 
world. He who planned all with weight and measure, He who, according to the word of Job, knows the 
number of the drops of rain, knew how long His work would last, and for how much consumption of fire 
He ought to allow. This is the reason of the abundance of water at the creation. Further, there is no one so 
strange to life as to need to learn the reason why fire is essential to the world. Not only all the arts which 
support life, the art of weaving, that of shoemaking, of architecture, of agriculture, have need of the help 
of fire, but the vegetation of trees, the ripening of fruits, the breeding of land and water animals, and their 
nourishment, all existed from heat from the beginning, and have been since maintained by the action of 
heat. The creation of heat was then indispensable for the formation and the preservation of beings, and 
the abundance of waters was no less so in the presence of the constant and inevitable consumption by 
fire. 


6. Survey creation; you will see the power of heat reigning over all that is born and perishes. On account 
of it comes all the water spread over the earth, as well as that which is beyond our sight and is dispersed 
in the depths of the earth. On account of it are abundance of fountains, springs or wells, courses of rivers, 
both mountain torrents and ever flowing streams, for the storing of moisture in many and various 
reservoirs. From the East, from the winter solstice flows the Indus, the greatest river of the earth, 
according to geographers. From the middle of the East proceed the Bactrus, the Choaspes, and the 
Araxes, from which the Tanais detaches itself to fall into the Palus-Maeotis. Add to these the Phasis which 
descends from Mount Caucasus, and countless other rivers, which, from northern regions, flow into the 
Euxine Sea. From the warm countries of the West, from the foot of the Pyrenees, arise the Tartessus and 
the Ister, of which the one discharges itself into the sea beyond the Pillars and the other, after flowing 
through Europe, falls into Euxine Sea. Is there any need to enumerate those which the Ripaean mountains 
pour forth in the heart of Scythia, the Rhone, and so many other rivers, all navigable, which after having 
watered the countries of the western Gauls and of Celts and of the neighbouring barbarians, flow into the 


places his confidence in man. But whoever aims at high position, because he would glory in the officious 
attentions of other people, (in every such case,) inasmuch as He forbade such attentions (in the shape) of 
placing hope and confidence in man, He at the same time censured all who were ambitious of high 
positions. He also inveighs against the doctors of the law themselves, because they were “lading men with 
burdens grievous to be borne, which they did not venture to touch with even a finger of their own;” but 
not as if He made a mock of the burdens of the law with any feeling of detestation towards it. For how 
could He have felt aversion to the law, who used with so much earnestness to upbraid them for passing 
over its weightier matters, alms—giving, hospitality, and the love of God? Nor, indeed, was it only these 
great things (which He recognized), but even the tithes of rue and the cleansing of cups. But, in truth, He 
would rather have deemed them excusable for being unable to carry burdens which could not be borne. 
What, then, are the burdens which He censures? None but those which they were accumulating of their 
own accord, when they taught for commandments the doctrines of men; for the sake of private advantage 
joining house to house, so as to deprive their neighbour of his own; cajoling the people, loving gifts, 
pursuing rewards, robbing the poor of the rights of judgment, that they might have the widow for a prey 
and the fatherless for a spoil. Of these Isaiah also says, “Woe unto them that are strong in Jerusalem!” and 
again, “They that demand you shall rule over you.” And who did this more than the lawyers? Now, if these 
offended Christ, it was as belonging to Him that they offended Him. He would have aimed no blow at the 
teachers of an alien law. But why is a “woe” pronounced against them for “building the sepulchres of the 
prophets whom their fathers had killed?” They rather deserved praise, because by such an act of piety 
they seemed to show that they did not allow the deeds of their fathers. Was it not because (Christ) was 
jealous of such a disposition as the Marcionites denounce, visiting the sins of the fathers upon the 
children unto the fourth generation? What “key,” indeed, was it which these lawyers had, but the 
interpretation of the law? Into the perception of this they neither entered themselves, even because they 
did not believe (for “unless ye believe, ye shall not understand”); nor did they permit others to enter, 
because they preferred to teach them for commandments even the doctrines of men. When, therefore, He 
reproached those who did not themselves enter in, and also shut the door against others, must He be 
regarded as a disparager of the law, or as a supporter of it? If a disparager, those who were hindering the 
law ought to have been pleased; if a supporter, He is no longer an enemy of the law. But all these 
imprecations He uttered in order to tarnish the Creator as a cruel Being, against whom such as offended 
were destined to have a “woe.” And who would not rather have feared to provoke a cruel Being, by 
withdrawing allegiance from Him? Therefore the more He represented the Creator to be an object of fear, 
the more earnestly would He teach that He ought to be served. Thus would it behove the Creator’s Christ 
to act. 


Western sea? And others from the higher regions of the South flow through Ethiopia, to discharge 
themselves some into our sea, others into inaccessible seas, the AEgon the Nyses, the Chremetes, and 
above all the Nile, which is not of the character of a river when, like a sea, it inundates Egypt. Thus the 
habitable part of our earth is surrounded by water, linked together by vast seas and irrigated by countless 
perennial rivers, thanks to the ineffable wisdom of Him Who ordered all to prevent this rival element to 
fire from being entirely destroyed. 


However, a time will come, when all shall be consumed by fire; as Isaiah says of the God of the universe in 
these words, “That saith to the deep, Be dry, and I will dry up thy rivers.” Reject then the foolish wisdom 
of this world, and receive with me the more simple but infallible doctrine of truth. 


7. Therefore we read: “Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters 
from the waters.” I have said what the word firmament in Scripture means. It is not in reality a firm and 
solid substance which has weight and resistance; this name would otherwise have better suited the earth. 
But, as the substance of superincumbent bodies is light, without consistency, and cannot be grasped by 
any one of our senses, it is in comparison with these pure and imperceptible substances that the 
firmament has received its name. Imagine a place fit to divide the moisture, sending it, if pure and 
filtered, into higher regions, and making it fall, if it is dense and earthy; to the end that by the gradual 
withdrawal of the moist particles the same temperature may be preserved from the beginning to the end. 
You do not believe in this prodigious quantity of water; but you do not take into account the prodigious 
quantity of heat, less considerable no doubt in bulk, but exceedingly powerful nevertheless, if you 
consider it as destructive of moisture. It attracts surrounding moisture, as the melon shows us, and 
consumes it as quickly when attracted, as the flame of the lamp draws to it the fuel supplied by the wick 
and burns it up. Who doubts that the aether is an ardent fire? If an impassable limit had not been 
assigned to it by the Creator, what would prevent it from setting on fire and consuming all that is near it, 
and absorbing all the moisture from existing things? The aerial waters which veil the heavens with 
vapours that are sent forth by rivers, fountains, marshes, lakes, and seas, prevent the aether from 
invading and burning up the universe. Thus we see even this sun, in the summer season, dry up in a 
moment a damp and marshy country, and make it perfectly arid. What has become of all the water? Let 
these masters of omniscience tell us. Is it not plain to every one that it has risen in vapour, and has been 
consumed by the heat of the sun? They say, none the less, that even the sun is without heat. What time 
they lose in words! And see what proof they lean upon to resist what is perfectly plain. Its colour is white, 
and neither reddish nor yellow. It is not then fiery by nature, and its heat results, they say, from the 
velocity of its rotation. What do they gain? That the sun does not seem to absorb moisture? I do not, 
however, reject this statement, although it is false, because it helps my argument. I said that the 
consumption of heat required this prodigious quantity of water. That the sun owes its heat to its nature, or 
that heat results from its action, makes no difference, provided that it produces the same effects upon the 
same matter. If you kindle fire by rubbing two pieces of wood together, or if you light them by holding 
them to a flame, you will have absolutely the same effect. Besides, we see that the great wisdom of Him 
who governs all, makes the sun travel from one region to another, for fear that, if it remained always in 
the same place, its excessive heat would destroy the order of the universe. Now it passes into southern 
regions about the time of the winter solstice, now it returns to the sign of the equinox; from thence it 
betakes itself to northern regions during the summer solstice, and keeps up by this imperceptible passage 
a pleasant temperature throughout all the world. 


Let the learned people see if they do not disagree among themselves. The water which the sun consumes 
is, they say, what prevents the sea from rising and flooding the rivers; the warmth of the sun leaves 
behind the salts and the bitterness of the waters, and absorbs from them the pure and drinkable particles, 
thanks to the singular virtue of this planet in attracting all that is light and in allowing to fall, like mud 
and sediment, all which is thick and earthy. From thence come the bitterness, the salt taste and the power 
of withering and drying up which are characteristic of the sea. While as is notorious, they hold these 
views, they shift their ground and say that moisture cannot be lessened by the sun. 


8. “And God called the firmament heaven.” The nature of right belongs to another, and the firmament only 
shares it on account of its resemblance to heaven. We often find the visible region called heaven, on 
account of the density and continuity of the air within our ken, and deriving its name “heaven” from the 
word which means to see. It is of it that Scripture says, “The fowl of the air,” “Fowl that may fly .. . in the 
open firmament of heaven;” and, elsewhere, “They mount up to heaven.” Moses, blessing the tribe of 
Joseph, desires for it the fruits and the dews of heaven, of the suns of summer and the conjunctions of the 
moon, and blessings from the tops of the mountains and from the everlasting hills, in one word, from all 
which fertilises the earth. In the curses on Israel it is said, “And thy heaven that is over thy head shall be 
brass.” What does this mean? It threatens him with a complete drought, with an absence of the aerial 
waters which cause the fruits of the earth to be brought forth and to grow. 


Since, then, Scripture says that the dew or the rain falls from heaven, we understand that it is from those 
waters which have been ordered to occupy the higher regions. When the exhalations from the earth, 
gathered together in the heights of the air, are condensed under the pressure of the wind, this aerial 
moisture diffuses itself in vaporous and light clouds; then mingling again, it forms drops which fall, 
dragged down by their own weight; and this is the origin of rain. When water beaten by the violence of 


the wind, changes into foam, and passing through excessive cold quite freezes, it breaks the cloud, and 
falls as snow. You can thus account for all the moist substances that the air suspends over our heads. 


And do not let any one compare with the inquisitive discussions of philosophers upon the heavens, the 
simple and inartificial character of the utterances of the Spirit; as the beauty of chaste women surpasses 
that of a harlot, so our arguments are superior to those of our opponents. They only seek to persuade by 
forced reasoning. With us truth presents itself naked and without artifice. But why torment ourselves to 
refute the errors of philosophers, when it is sufficient to produce their mutually contradictory books, and, 
as quiet spectators, to watch the war? For those thinkers are not less numerous, nor less celebrated, nor 
more sober in speech in fighting their adversaries, who say that the universe is being consumed by fire, 
and that from the seeds which remain in the ashes of the burnt world all is being brought to life again. 
Hence in the world there is destruction and palingenesis to infinity. All, equally far from the truth, find 
each on their side by-ways which lead them to error. 


9. But as far as concerns the separation of the waters I am obliged to contest the opinion of certain 
writers in the Church who, under the shadow of high and sublime conceptions, have launched out into 
metaphor, and have only seen in the waters a figure to denote spiritual and incorporeal powers. In the 
higher regions, above the firmament, dwell the better; in the lower regions, earth and matter are the 
dwelling place of the malignant. So, say they, God is praised by the waters that are above the heaven, that 
is to say, by the good powers, the purity of whose soul makes them worthy to sing the praises of God. And 
the waters which are under the heaven represent the wicked spirits, who from their natural height have 
fallen into the abyss of evil. Turbulent, seditious, agitated by the tumultuous waves of passion, they have 
received the name of sea, because of the instability and the inconstancy of their movements. Let us reject 
these theories as dreams and old women’s tales. Let us understand that by water water is meant; for the 
dividing of the waters by the firmament let us accept the reason which has been given us. Although, 
however, waters above the heaven are invited to give glory to the Lord of the Universe, do not let us think 
of them as intelligent beings; the heavens are not alive because they “declare the glory of God,” nor the 
firmament a sensible being because it “sheweth His handiwork.” And if they tell you that the heavens 
mean contemplative powers, and the firmament active powers which produce good, we admire the theory 
as ingenious without being able to acknowledge the truth of it. For thus dew, the frost, cold and heat, 
which in Daniel are ordered to praise the Creator of all things, will be intelligent and invisible natures. 
But this is only a figure, accepted as such by enlightened minds, to complete the glory of the Creator. 
Besides, the waters above the heavens, these waters privileged by the virtue which they possess in 
themselves, are not the only waters to celebrate the praises of God. “Praise the Lord from the earth, ye 
dragons and all deeps.” Thus the singer of the Psalms does not reject the deeps which our inventors of 
allegories rank in the divisions of evil; he admits them to the universal choir of creation, and the deeps 
sing in their language a harmonious hymn to the glory of the Creator. 


10. “And God saw that it was good.” God does not judge of the beauty of His work by the charm of the 
eyes, and He does not form the same idea of beauty that we do. What He esteems beautiful is that which 
presents in its perfection all the fitness of art, and that which tends to the usefulness of its end. He, then, 
who proposed to Himself a manifest design in His works, approved each one of them, as fulfilling its end 
in accordance with His creative purpose. A hand, an eye, or any portion of a statue lying apart from the 
rest, would look beautiful to no one. But if each be restored to its own place, the beauty of proportion, 
until now almost unperceived, would strike even the most uncultivated. But the artist, before uniting the 
parts of his work, distinguishes and recognises the beauty of each of them, thinking of the object that he 
has in view. It is thus that Scripture depicts to us the Supreme Artist, praising each one of His works; 
soon, when His work is complete, He will accord well deserved praise to the whole together. Let me here 
end my discourse on the second day, to allow my industrious hearers to examine what they have just 
heard. May their memory retain it for the profit of their soul; may they by careful meditation inwardly 
digest and benefit by what I say. As for those who live by their work, let me allow them to attend all day to 
their business, so that they may come, with a soul free from anxiety, to the banquet of my discourse in the 
evening. May God who, after having made such great things, put such weak words in my mouth, grant you 
the intelligence of His truth, so that you may raise yourselves from visible things to the invisible Being, 
and that the grandeur and beauty of creatures may give you a just idea of the Creator. For the visible 
things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, and His power and divinity are eternal. Thus 
earth, air, sky, water, day, night, all visible things, remind us of who is our Benefactor. We shall not 
therefore give occasion to sin, we shall not give place to the enemy within us, if by unbroken recollection 
we keep God ever dwelling in our hearts, to Whom be all glory and all adoration, now and for ever, world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY IV 


UPON THE GATHERING TOGETHER OF THE WATERS 


1. There are towns where the inhabitants, from dawn to eve, feast their eyes on the tricks of innumerable 
conjurors. They are never tired of hearing dissolute songs which cause much impurity to spring up in their 
souls, and they are often called happy, because they neglect the cares of business and trades useful to life, 
and pass the time, which is assigned to them on this earth, in idleness and pleasure. They do not know 


that a theatre full of impure sights is, for those who sit there, a common school of vice; that these 
melodious and meretricious songs insinuate themselves into men’s souls, and all who hear them, eager to 
imitate the notes of harpers and pipers, are filled with filthiness. Some others, who are wild after horses, 
think they are backing their horses in their dreams; they harness their chariots, change their drivers, and 
even in sleep are not free from the folly of the day. And shall we, whom the Lord, the great worker of 
marvels, calls to the contemplation of His own works, tire of looking at them, or be slow to hear the words 
of the Holy Spirit? Shall we not rather stand around the vast and varied workshop of divine creation and, 
carried back in mind to the times of old, shall we not view all the order of creation? Heaven, poised like a 
dome, to quote the words of the prophet; earth, this immense mass which rests upon itself; the air around 
it, of a soft and fluid nature, a true and continual nourishment for all who breathe it, of such tenuity that it 
yields and opens at the least movement of the body, opposing no resistance to our motions, while, in a 
moment, it streams back to its place, behind those who cleave it; water, finally, that supplies drink for 
man, or may be designed for our other needs, and the marvellous gathering together of it into definite 
places which have been assigned to it: such is the spectacle which the words which I have just read will 
show you. 


2. “And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together unto one place, and let the dry 
land appear, and it was so.” And the water which was under the heaven gathered together unto one place; 
“And God called the dry land earth and the gathering together of the waters called He seas.” What trouble 
you have given me in my previous discourses by asking me why the earth was invisible, why all bodies are 
naturally endued with colour, and why all colour comes under the sense of sight. And, perhaps, my reason 
did not appear sufficient to you, when I said that the earth, without being naturally invisible, was so to us, 
because of the mass of water that entirely covered it. Hear then how Scripture explains itself. “Let the 
waters be gathered together, and let the dry land appear.” The veil is lifted and allows the earth, hitherto 
invisible, to be seen. Perhaps you will ask me new questions. And first, is it not a law of nature that water 
flows downwards? Why, then, does Scripture refer this to the fiat of the Creator? As long as water is 
spread over a level surface, it does not flow; it is immovable. But when it finds any slope, immediately the 
foremost portion falls, then the one that follows takes its place, and that one is itself replaced by a third. 
Thus incessantly they flow, pressing the one on the other, and the rapidity of their course is in proportion 
to the mass of water that is being carried, and the declivity down which it is borne. If such is the nature of 
water, it was supererogatory to command it to gather into one place. It was bound, on account of its 
natural instability, to fall into the most hollow part of the earth and not to stop until the levelling of its 
surface. We see how there is nothing so level as the surface of water. Besides, they add, how did the 
waters receive an order to gather into one place, when we see several seas, separated from each other by 
the greatest distances? To the first question I reply: Since God’s command, you know perfectly well the 
motion of water; you know that it is unsteady and unstable and falls naturally over declivities and into 
hollow places. But what was its nature before this command made it take its course? You do not know 
yourself, and you have heard from no eye-witness. Think, in reality, that a word of God makes the nature, 
and that this order is for the creature a direction for its future course. There was only one creation of day 
and night, and since that moment they have incessantly succeeded each other and divided time into equal 
parts. 


3. “Let the waters be gathered together.” It was ordered that it should be the natural property of water to 
flow, and in obedience to this order, the waters are never weary in their course. In speaking thus, I have 
only in view the flowing property of waters. Some flow of their own accord like springs and rivers, others 
are collected and stationary. But I speak now of flowing waters. “Let the waters be gathered together unto 
one place.” Have you never thought, when standing near a spring which is sending forth water 
abundantly, Who makes this water spring from the bowels of the earth? Who forced it up? Where are the 
store-houses which send it forth? To what place is it hastening? How is it that it is never exhausted here, 
and never overflows there? All this comes from that first command; it was for the waters a signal for their 
course. 


In all the story of the waters remember this first order, “let the waters be gathered together.” To take 
their assigned places they were obliged to flow, and, once arrived there, to remain in their place and not 
to go farther. Thus in the language of Ecclesiastes, “All the waters run into the sea; yet the sea is not full.” 
Waters flow in virtue of God’s order, and the sea is enclosed in limits according to this first law, “Let the 
waters be gathered together unto one place.” For fear the water should spread beyond its bed, and in its 
successive invasions cover one by one all countries, and end by flooding the whole earth, it received the 
order to gather unto one place. Thus we often see the furious sea raising mighty waves to the heaven, 
and, when once it has touched the shore, break its impetuosity in foam and retire. “Fear ye not me, saith 
the Lord. . . . which have placed the sand for the bound of the sea.” A grain of sand, the weakest thing 
possible, curbs the violence of the ocean. For what would prevent the Red Sea from invading the whole of 
Egypt, which lies lower, and uniting itself to the other sea which bathes its shores, were it not fettered by 
the fiat of the Creator? And if I say that Egypt is lower than the Red Sea, it is because experience has 
convinced us of it every time that an attempt has been made to join the sea of Egypt to the Indian Ocean, 
of which the Red Sea is a part. Thus we have renounced this enterprise, as also have the Egyptian 
Sesostris, who conceived the idea, and Darius the Mede who afterwards wished to carry it out. 


I report this fact to make you understand the full force of the command, “Let the waters be gathered unto 


one place”; that is to say, let there be no other gathering, and, once gathered, let them not disperse. 


4. To say that the waters were gathered in one place indicates that previously they were scattered in 
many places. The mountains, intersected by deep ravines, accumulated water in their valleys, when from 
every direction the waters betook themselves to the one gathering place. What vast plains, in their extent 
resembling wide seas, what valleys, what cavities hollowed in many different ways, at that time full of 
water, must have been emptied by the command of God! But we must not therefore say, that if the water 
covered the face of the earth, all the basins which have since received the sea were originally full. Where 
can the gathering of the waters have come from if the basins were already full? These basins, we reply, 
were only prepared at the moment when the water had to unite in a single mass. At that time the sea 
which is beyond Gadeira and the vast ocean, so dreaded by navigators, which surrounds the isle of Britain 
and western Spain, did not exist. But, all of a sudden, God created this vast space, and the mass of waters 
flowed in. 


Now if our explanation of the creation of the world may appear contrary to experience, (because it is 
evident that all the waters did not flow together in one place,) many answers may be made, all obvious as 
soon as they are stated. Perhaps it is even ridiculous to reply to such objections. Ought they to bring 
forward in opposition ponds and accumulations of rain water, and think that this is enough to upset our 
reasonings? Evidently the chief and most complete affluence of the waters was what received the name of 
gathering unto one place. For wells are also gathering places for water, made by the hand of man to 
receive the moisture diffused in the hollow of the earth. This name of gathering does not mean any chance 
massing of water, but the greatest and most important one, wherein the element is shewn collected 
together. In the same way that fire, in spite of its being divided into minute particles which are sufficient 
for our needs here, is spread in a mass in the aether; in the same way that air, in spite of a like minute 
division, has occupied the region round the earth; so also water, in spite of the small amount spread 
abroad everywhere, only forms one gathering together, that which separates the whole element from the 
rest. Without doubt the lakes as well those of the northern regions and those that are to be found in 
Greece, in Macedonia, in Bithynia and in Palestine, are gatherings together of waters; but here it means 
the greatest of all, that gathering the extent of which equals that of the earth. The first contain a great 
quantity of water; no one will deny this. Nevertheless no one could reasonably give them the name of 
seas, not even if they are like the great sea, charged with salt and sand. They instance for example, the 
Lacus Asphaltitis in Judaea, and the Serbonian lake which extends between Egypt and Palestine in the 
Arabian desert. These are lakes, and there is only one sea, as those affirm who have travelled round the 
earth. Although some authorities think the Hyrcanian and Caspian Seas are enclosed in their own 
boundaries, if we are to believe the geographers, they communicate with each other and together 
discharge themselves into the Great Sea. It is thus that, according to their account, the Red Sea and that 
beyond Gadeira only form one. Then why did God call the different masses of water seas? This is the 
reason; the waters flowed into one place, and their different accumulations, that is to say, the gulfs that 
the earth embraced in her folds, received from the Lord the name of seas: North Sea, South Sea, Eastern 
Sea, and Western Sea. The seas have even their own names, the Euxine, the Propontis, the Hellespont, the 
AFgean, the Ionian, the Sardinian, the Sicilian, the Tyrrhene, and many other names of which an exact 
enumeration would now be too long, and quite out of place. See why God calls the gathering together of 
waters seas. But let us return to the point from which the course of my argument has diverted me. 


5. And God said: “Let the waters be gathered together unto one place and let the dry land appear.” He did 
not say let the earth appear, so as not to show itself again without form, mud-like, and in combination with 
the water, nor yet endued with proper form and virtue. At the same time, lest we should attribute the 
drying of the earth to the sun, the Creator shows it to us dried before the creation of the sun. Let us follow 
the thought Scripture gives us. Not only the water which was covering the earth flowed off from it, but all 
that which had filtered into its depths withdrew in obedience to the irresistible order of the sovereign 
Master. And it was so. This is quite enough to show that the Creator’s voice had effect: however, in several 
editions, there is added “And the water which was under the heavens gathered itself unto one place and 
the dry land was seen;” words that other interpreters have not given, and which do not appear 
conformable to Hebrew usage. In fact, after the assertion, “and it was so,” it is superfluous to repeat 
exactly the same thing. In accurate copies these words are marked with an obelus, which is the sign of 
rejection. 


“And God called the dry land earth; and the gathering together of the waters called He seas.” Why does 
Scripture say above that the waters were gathered together unto one place, and that the dry earth 
appeared? Why does it add here the dry land appeared, and God gave it the name of earth? It is that 
dryness is the property which appears to characterize the nature of the subject, whilst the word earth is 
only its simple name. Just as reason is the distinctive faculty of man, and the word man serves to 
designate the being gifted with this faculty, so dryness is the special and peculiar quality of the earth. The 
element essentially dry receives therefore the name of earth, as the animal who has a neigh for a 
characteristic cry is called a horse. The other elements, like the earth, have received some peculiar 
property which distinguishes them from the rest, and makes them known for what they are. Thus water 
has cold for its distinguishing property; air, moisture; fire, heat. But this theory really applies only to the 
primitive elements of the world. The elements which contribute to the formation of bodies, and come 
under our senses, show us these qualities in combination, and in the whole of nature our eyes and senses 


can find nothing which is completely singular, simple and pure. Earth is at the same time dry and cold; 
water, cold and moist; air, moist and warm; fire, warm and dry. It is by the combination of their qualities 
that the different elements can mingle. Thanks to a common quality each of them mixes with a 
neighbouring element, and this natural alliance attaches it to the contrary element. For example, earth, 
which is at the same time dry and cold, finds in cold a relationship which unites it to water, and by the 
means of water unites itself to air. Water placed between the two, appears to give each a hand, and, on 
account of its double quality, allies itself to earth by cold and to air by moisture. Air, in its turn, takes the 
middle place and plays the part of a mediator between the inimical natures of water and fire, united to the 
first by moisture, and to the second by heat. Finally fire, of a nature at the same time warm and dry, is 
linked to air by warmth, and by its dryness reunites itself to the earth. And from this accord and from this 
mutual mixture of elements, results a circle and an harmonious choir whence each of the elements 
deserves its name. I have said this in order to explain why God has given to the dry land the name of 
earth, without however calling the earth dry. It is because dryness is not one of those qualities which the 
earth acquired afterwards, but one of those which constituted its essence from the beginning. Now that 
which causes a body to exist, is naturally antecedent to its posterior qualities and has a pre-eminence over 
them. It is then with reason that God chose the most ancient characteristic of the earth whereby to 
designate it. 


6. “And God saw that it was good.” Scripture does not merely wish to say that a pleasing aspect of the sea 
presented itself to God. It is not with eyes that the Creator views the beauty of His works. He 
contemplates them in His ineffable wisdom. A fair sight is the sea all bright in a settled calm; fair too, 
when, ruffled by a light breeze of wind, its surface shows tints of purple and azure,—when, instead of 
lashing with violence the neighbouring shores, it seems to kiss them with peaceful caresses. However, it is 
not in this that Scripture makes God find the goodness and charm of the sea. Here it is the purpose of the 
work which makes the goodness. 


In the first place sea water is the source of all the moisture of the earth. It filters through imperceptible 
conduits, as is proved by the subterranean openings and caves whither its waves penetrate; it is received 
in oblique and sinuous canals; then, driven out by the wind, it rises to the surface of the earth, and breaks 
it, having become drinkable and free from its bitterness by this long percolation. Often, moved by the 
same cause, it springs even from mines that it has crossed, deriving warmth from them, and rises boiling, 
and bursts forth of a burning heat, as may be seen in islands and on the sea coast; even inland in certain 
places, in the neighbourhood of rivers, to compare little things with great, almost the same phenomena 
occur. To what do these words tend? To prove that the earth is all undermined with invisible conduits, 
where the water travels everywhere underground from the sources of the sea. 


7. Thus, in the eyes of God, the sea is good, because it makes the under current of moisture in the depths 
of the earth. It is good again, because from all sides it receives the rivers without exceeding its limits. It is 
good, because it is the origin and source of the waters in the air. Warmed by the rays of the sun, it escapes 
in vapour, is attracted into the high regions of the air, and is there cooled on account of its rising high 
above the refraction of the rays from the ground, and, the shade of the clouds adding to this refrigeration, 
it is changed into rain and fattens the earth. If people are incredulous, let them look at caldrons on the 
fire, which, though full of water, are often left empty because all the water is boiled and resolved into 
vapour. Sailors, too, boil even sea water, collecting the vapour in sponges, to quench their thirst in 
pressing need. 


Finally the sea is good in the eyes of God, because it girdles the isles, of which it forms at the same time 
the rampart and the beauty, because it brings together the most distant parts of the earth, and facilitates 
the inter-communication of mariners. By this means it gives us the boon of general information, supplies 
the merchant with his wealth, and easily provides for the necessities of life, allowing the rich to export 
their superfluities, and blessing the poor with the supply of what they lack. 


But whence do I perceive the goodness of the Ocean, as it appeared in the eyes of the Creator? If the 
Ocean is good and worthy of praise before God, how much more beautiful is the assembly of a Church like 
this, where the voices of men, of children, and of women, arise in our prayers to God mingling and 
resounding like the waves which beat upon the shore. This Church also enjoys a profound calm, and 
malicious spirits cannot trouble it with the breath of heresy. Deserve, then, the approbation of the Lord by 
remaining faithful to such good guidance, in our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and power for ever 
and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY V 


THE GERMINATION OF THE EARTH 


1. “And God said Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit 
after his kind, whose seed is in itself.” It was deep wisdom that commanded the earth, when it rested after 
discharging the weight of the waters, first to bring forth grass, then wood as we see it doing still at this 
time. For the voice that was then heard and this command were as a natural and permanent law for it; it 
gave fertility and the power to produce fruit for all ages to come; “Let the earth bring forth.” The 


production of vegetables shows first germination. When the germs begin to sprout they form grass; this 
develops and becomes a plant, which insensibly receives its different articulations, and reaches its 
maturity in the seed. Thus all things which sprout and are green are developed. “Let the earth bring forth 
green grass.” Let the earth bring forth by itself without having any need of help from without. Some 
consider the sun as the source of all productiveness on the earth. It is, they say, the action of the sun’s 
heat which attracts the vital force from the centre of the earth to the surface. The reason why the 
adornment of the earth was before the sun is the following; that those who worship the sun, as the source 
of life, may renounce their error. If they be well persuaded that the earth was adorned before the genesis 
of the sun, they will retract their unbounded admiration for it, because they see grass and plants vegetate 
before it rose. If then the food for the flocks was prepared, did our race appear less worthy of a like 
solicitude? He, who provided pasture for horses and cattle, thought before all of your riches and 
pleasures. If he fed your cattle, it was to provide for all the needs of your life. And what object was there 
in the bringing forth of grain, if not for your subsistence? Moreover, many grasses and vegetables serve 
for the food of man. 


2. “Let the earth bring forth grass yielding seed after his kind.” So that although some kind of grass is of 
service to animals, even their gain is our gain too, and seeds are especially designed for our use. Such is 
the true meaning of the words that I have quoted. “Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed 
after his kind.” In this manner we can re-establish the order of the words, of which the construction seems 
faulty in the actual version, and the economy of nature will be rigorously observed. In fact, first comes 
germination, then verdure, then the growth of the plant, which after having attained its full growth 
arrives at perfection in seed. 


How then, they say, can Scripture describe all the plants of the earth as seed-bearing, when the reed, 
couch-grass, mint, crocus, garlic, and the flowering rush and countless other species, produce no seed? To 
this we reply that many vegetables have their seminal virtue in the lower part and in the roots. The need, 
for example, after its annual growth sends forth a protuberance from its roots, which takes the place of 
seed for future trees. Numbers of other vegetables are the same and all over the earth reproduce by the 
roots. Nothing then is truer than that each plant produces its seed or contains some seminal virtue; this is 
what is meant by “after its kind.” So that the shoot of a reed does not produce an olive tree, but from a 
reed grows another reed, and from one sort of seed a plant of the same sort always germinates. Thus, all 
which sprang from the earth, in its first bringing forth, is kept the same to our time, thanks to the 
constant reproduction of kind. 


“Let the earth bring forth.” See how, at this short word, at this brief command, the cold and sterile earth 
travailed and hastened to bring forth its fruit, as it cast away its sad and dismal covering to clothe itself in 
a more brilliant robe, proud of its proper adornment and displaying the infinite variety of plants. 


I want creation to penetrate you with so much admiration that everywhere, wherever you may be, the 
least plant may bring to you the clear remembrance of the Creator. If you see the grass of the fields, think 
of human nature, and remember the comparison of the wise Isaiah. “All flesh is grass, and all the 
goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field.” Truly the rapid flow of life, the short gratification and 
pleasure that an instant of happiness gives a man, all wonderfully suit the comparison of the prophet. To- 
day he is vigorous in body, fattened by luxury, and in the prime of life, with complexion fair like the 
flowers, strong and powerful and of irresistible energy; tomorrow and he will be an object of pity, 
withered by age or exhausted by sickness. Another shines in all the splendour of a brilliant fortune, and 
around him are a multitude of flatterers, an escort of false friends on the track of his good graces; a crowd 
of kinsfolk, but of no true kin; a swarm of servants who crowd after him to provide for his food and for all 
his needs; and in his comings and goings this innumerable suite, which he drags after him, excites the 
envy of all whom he meets. To fortune may be added power in the State, honours bestowed by the 
imperial throne, the government of a province, or the command of armies; a herald who precedes him is 
crying in a loud voice; lictors right and left also fill his subjects with awe, blows, confiscations, 
banishments, imprisonments, and all the means by which he strikes intolerable terror into all whom he 
has to rule. And what then? One night, a fever, a pleurisy, or an inflammation of the lungs, snatches away 
this man from the midst of men, stripped in a moment of all his stage accessories, and all this, his glory, is 
proved a mere dream. Therefore the Prophet has compared human glory to the weakest flower. 


3. Up to this point, the order in which plants shoot bears witness to their first arrangement. Every herb, 
every plant proceeds from a germ. If, like the couch-grass and the crocus, it throws out a shoot from its 
root and from this lower protuberance, it must always germinate and start outwards. If it proceeds from a 
seed, there is still, by necessity, first a germ, then the sprout, then green foliage, and finally the fruit 
which ripens upon a stalk hitherto dry and thick. “Let the earth bring forth grass.” When the seed falls 
into the earth, which contains the right combination of heat and moisture, it swells and becomes porous, 
and, grasping the surrounding earth, attracts to itself all that is suitable for it and that has affinity to it. 
These particles of earth, however small they may be, as they fall and insinuate themselves into all the 
pores of the seed, broaden its bulk and make it send forth roots below, and shoot upwards, sending forth 
stalks no less numerous than the roots. As the germ is always growing warm, the moisture, pumped up 
through the roots, and helped by the attraction of heat, draws a proper amount of nourishment from the 
soil, and distributes it to the stem, to the bark, to the husk, to the seed itself and to the beards with which 


it is armed. It is owing to these successive accretions that each plant attains its natural development, as 
well corn as vegetables, herbs or brushwood. A single plant, a blade of grass is sufficient to occupy all 
your intelligence in the contemplation of the skill which produced it. Why is the wheat stalk better with 
joints? Are they not like fastenings, which help it to bear easily the weight of the ear, when it is swollen 
with fruit and bends towards the earth? Thus, whilst oats, which have no weight to bear at the top, are 
without these supports, nature has provided them for wheat. It has hidden the grain in a case, so that it 
may not be exposed to birds’ pillage, and has furnished it with a rampart of barbs, which, like darts, 
protect it against the attacks of tiny creatures. 


4, What shall I say? What shall I leave unsaid? In the rich treasures of creation it is difficult to select what 
is most precious; the loss of what is omitted is too severe. “Let the earth bring forth grass;” and instantly, 
with useful plants, appear noxious plants; with corn, hemlock; with the other nutritious plants, hellebore, 
monkshood, mandrake and the juice of the poppy. What then? Shall we show no gratitude for so many 
beneficial gifts, and reproach the Creator for those which may be harmful to our life? And shall we not 
reflect that all has not been created in view of the wants of our bellies? The nourishing plants, which are 
destined for our use, are close at hand, and known by all the world. But in creation nothing exists without 
a reason. The blood of the bull is a poison: ought this animal then, whose strength is so serviceable to 
man, not to have been created, or, if created, to have been bloodless? But you have sense enough in 
yourself to keep you free from deadly things. What! Sheep and goats know how to turn away from what 
threatens their life, discerning danger by instinct alone: and you, who have reason and the art of medicine 
to supply what you need, and the experience of your forebears to tell you to avoid all that is dangerous, 
you tell me that you find it difficult to keep yourself from poisons! But not a single thing has been created 
without reason, not a single thing is useless. One serves as food to some animal; medicine has found in 
another a relief for one of our maladies. Thus the starling eats hemlock, its constitution rendering it 
insusceptible to the action of the poison. Thanks to the tenuity of the pores of its heart, the malignant 
juice is no sooner swallowed than it is digested, before its chill can attack the vital parts. The quail, thanks 
to its peculiar temperament, whereby it escapes the dangerous effects, feeds on hellebore. There are even 
circumstances where poisons are useful to men; with mandrake doctors give us sleep; with opium they lull 
violent pain. Hemlock has ere now been used to appease the rage of unruly diseases; and many times 
hellebore has taken away long standing disease. These plants, then, instead of making you accuse the 
Creator, give you a new subject for gratitude. 


5. “Let the earth bring forth grass.” What spontaneous provision is included in these words,—that which is 
present in the root, in the plant itself, and in the fruit, as well as that which our labour and husbandry 
add! God did not command the earth immediately to give forth seed and fruit, but to produce germs, to 
grow green, and to arrive at maturity in the seed; so that this first command teaches nature what she has 
to do in the course of ages. But, they ask, is it true that the earth produces seed after his kind, when 
often, after having sown wheat, we gather black grain? This is not a change of kind, but an alteration, a 
disease of the grain. It has not ceased to be wheat; it is on account of having been burnt that it is black, as 
one can learn from its name. If a severe frost had burnt it, it would have had another colour and a 
different flavour. They even pretend that, if it could find suitable earth and moderate temperature, it 
might return to its first form. Thus, you find nothing in nature contrary to the divine command. As to the 
darnel and all those bastard grains which mix themselves with the harvest, the tares of Scripture, far from 
being a variety of corn, have their own origin and their own kind; image of those who alter the doctrine of 
the Lord and, not being rightly instructed in the word, but, corrupted by the teaching of the evil one, mix 
themselves with the sound body of the Church to spread their pernicious errors secretly among purer 
souls. The Lord thus compares the perfection of those who believe in Him to the growth of seed, “as ifa 
man should cast seed into the ground; and should sleep and rise, night and day, and the seed should 
spring and grow up, he knoweth not how. For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” “Let the earth bring forth grass.” In a moment earth began by 
germination to obey the laws of the Creator, completed every stage of growth, and brought germs to 
perfection. The meadows were covered with deep grass, the fertile plains quivered with harvests, and the 
movement of the corn was like the waving of the sea. Every plant, every herb, the smallest shrub, the 
least vegetable, arose from the earth in all its luxuriance. There was no failure in this first vegetation: no 
husbandman’s inexperience, no inclemency of the weather, nothing could injure it; then the sentence of 
condemnation was not fettering the earth’s fertility. All this was before the sin which condemned us to eat 
our bread by the sweat of our brow. 


6. “Let the earth,” the Creator adds, “bring forth the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is 
in itself.” 


At this command every copse was thickly planted; all the trees, fir, cedar, cypress, pine, rose to their 
greatest height, the shrubs were straightway clothed with thick foliage. The plants called crown-plants, 
roses, myrtles, laurels, did not exist; in one moment they came into being, each one with its distinctive 
peculiarities. Most marked differences separated them from other plants, and each one was distinguished 
by a character of its own. But then the rose was without thorns; since then the thorn has been added to its 
beauty, to make us feel that sorrow is very near to pleasure, and to remind us of our sin, which 
condemned the earth to produce thorns and caltrops. But, they say, the earth has received the command 
to produce trees “yielding fruit whose seed was in itself,” and we see many trees which have neither fruit, 


nor seed. What shall we reply? First, that only the more important trees are mentioned; and then, that a 
careful examination will show us that every tree has seed, or some property which takes the place of it. 
The black poplar, the willow, the elm, the white poplar, all the trees of this family, do not produce any 
apparent fruit; however, an attentive observer finds seed in each of them. This grain which is at the base 
of the leaf, and which those who busy themselves with inventing words call mischos, has the property of 
seed. And there are trees which reproduce by their branches, throwing out roots from them. Perhaps we 
ought even to consider as seeds the saplings which spring from the roots of a tree: for cultivators tear 
them out to multiply the species. But, we have already said, it is chiefly a question of the trees which 
contribute most to our life; which offer their various fruits to man and provide him with plentiful 
nourishment. Such is the vine, which produces wine to make glad the heart of man; such is the olive tree, 
whose fruit brightens his face with oil. How many things in nature are combined in the same plant! Ina 
vine, roots, green and flexible branches, which spread themselves far over the earth, buds, tendrils, 
bunches of sour grapes and ripe grapes. The sight of a vine, when observed by an intelligent eye, serves 
to remind you of your nature. Without doubt you remember the parable where the Lord calls Himself a 
vine and His Father the husbandman, and every one of us who are grafted by faith into the Church the 
branches. He invites us to produce fruits in abundance, for fear lest our sterility should condemn us to the 
fire. He constantly compares our souls to vines. “My well beloved,” says He, “hath a vineyard in a very 
fruitfull hill,” and elsewhere, I have “planted a vineyard and hedged it round about.” Evidently He calls 
human souls His vine, those souls whom He has surrounded with the authority of His precepts and a 
guard of angels. “The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear him.” And further: He has 
planted for us, so to say, props, in establishing in His Church apostles, prophets, teachers; and raising our 
thoughts by the example of the blessed in olden times, He has not allowed them to drag on the earth and 
be crushed under foot. He wishes that the claspings of love, like the tendrils of the vine, should attach us 
to our neighbours and make us rest on them, so that, in our continual aspirations towards heaven, we may 
imitate these vines, which raise themselves to the tops of the tallest trees. He also asks us to allow 
ourselves to be dug about; and that is what the soul does when it disembarrasses itself from the cares of 
the world, which are a weight on our hearts. He, then, who is freed from carnal affections and from the 
love of riches, and, far from being dazzled by them, disdains and despises this miserable vain glory, is, so 
to say, dug about and at length breathes, free from the useless weight of earthly thoughts. Nor must we, 
in the spirit of the parable, put forth too much wood, that is to say, live with ostentation, and gain the 
applause of the world; we must bring forth fruits, keeping the proof of our works for the husbandman. Be 
“like a green olive tree in the house of God,” never destitute of hope, but decked through faith with the 
bloom of salvation. Thus you will resemble the eternal verdure of this plant and will rival it in fruitfulness, 
if each day sees you giving abundantly in alms. 


7. But let us return to the examination of the ingenious contrivances of creation. How many trees then 
arose, some to give us their fruits, others to roof our houses, others to build our ships, others to feed our 
fires! What a variety in the disposition of their several parts! And yet, how difficult is it to find the 
distinctive property of each of them, and to grasp the difference which separates them from other species. 
Some strike deep roots, others do not; some shoot straight up and have only one stem, others appear to 
love the earth and, from their root upwards, divide into several shoots. Those whose long branches stretch 
up afar into the air, have also deep roots which spread within a large circumference, a true foundation 
placed by nature to support the weight of the tree. What variety there is in bark! Some plants have 
smooth bark, others rough, some have only one layer, others several. What a marvellous thing! You may 
find in the youth and age of plants resemblances to those of man. Young and vigorous, their bark is 
distended; when they grow old, it is rough and wrinkled. Cut one, it sends forth new buds; the other 
remains henceforward sterile and as if struck with a mortal wound. But further, it has been observed that 
pines, cut down, or even submitted to the action of fire, are changed into a forest of oaks. We know 
besides that the industry of agriculturists remedies the natural defects of certain trees. Thus the sharp 
pomegranate and bitter almonds, if the trunk of the tree is pierced near the root to introduce into the 
middle of the pith a fat plug of pine, lose the acidity of their juice, and become delicious fruits. Let not the 
sinner then despair of himself, when he thinks, if agriculture can change the juices of plants, the efforts of 
the soul to arrive at virtue, can certainly triumph over all infirmities. 


Now there is such a variety of fruits in fruit trees that it is beyond all expression; a variety not only in the 
fruits of trees of different families, but even in those of the same species, if it be true, as gardeners say, 
that the sex of a tree influences the character of its fruits. They distinguish male from female in palms; 
sometimes we see those which they call female lower their branches, as though with passionate desire, 
and invite the embraces of the male. Then, those who take care of these plants shake over these palms the 
fertilizing dust from the male palm-tree, the psen as they call it: the tree appears to share the pleasures of 
enjoyment; then it raises its branches, and its foliage resumes its usual form. The same is said of the fig 
tree. Some plant wild fig trees near cultivated fig trees, and there are others who, to remedy the 
weakness of the productive fig tree of our gardens, attach to the branches unripe figs and so retain the 
fruit which had already begun to drop and to be lost. What lesson does nature here give us? That we must 
often borrow, even from those who are strangers to the faith, a certain vigour to show forth good works. If 
you see outside the Church, in pagan life, or in the midst of a pernicious heresy, the example of virtue and 
fidelity to moral laws, redouble your efforts to resemble the productive fig tree, who by the side of the 
wild fig tree, gains strength, prevents the fruit from being shed, and nourishes it with more care. 


8. Plants reproduce themselves in so many different ways, that we can only touch upon the chief among 
them. As to fruits themselves, who could review their varieties, their forms, their colours, the peculiar 
flavour, and the use of each of them? Why do some fruits ripen when exposed bare to the rays of the sun, 
while others fill out while encased in shells? Trees of which the fruit is tender have, like the fig tree, a 
thick shade of leaves; those, on the contrary, of which the fruits are stouter, like the nut, are only covered 
by a light shade. The delicacy of the first requires more care; if the latter had a thicker case, the shade of 
the leaves would be harmful. Why is the vine leaf serrated, if not that the bunches of grapes may at the 
same time resist the injuries of the air and receive through the openings all the rays of the sun? Nothing 
has been done without motive, nothing by chance. All shows ineffable wisdom. 


What discourse can touch all? Can the human mind make an exact review, remark every distinctive 
property, exhibit all the differences, unveil with certainty so many mysterious causes? The same water, 
pumped up through the root, nourishes in a different way the root itself, the bark of the trunk, the wood 
and the pith. It becomes leaf, it distributes itself among the branches and twigs and makes the fruits swell 
—it gives to the plant its gum and its sap. Who will explain to us the difference between all these? There is 
a difference between the gum of the mastich and the juice of the balsam, a difference between that which 
distils in Egypt and Libya from the fennel. Amber is, they say, the crystallized sap of plants. And for a 
proof, see the bits of straws and little insects which have been caught in the sap while still liquid and 
imprisoned there. In one word, no one without long experience could find terms to express the virtue of it. 
How, again, does this water become wine in the vine, and oil in the olive tree? Yet what is marvellous is, 
not to see it become sweet in one fruit, fat and unctuous in another, but to see in sweet fruits an 
inexpressible variety of flavour. There is one sweetness of the grape, another of the apple, another of the 
fig, another of the date. I shall willingly give you the gratification of continuing this research. How is it 
that this same water has sometimes a sweet taste, softened by its remaining in certain plants, and at other 
times stings the palate because it has become acid by passing through others? How is it, again, that it 
attains extreme bitterness, and makes the mouth rough when it is found in wormwood and in scammony? 
That it has in acorns and dogwood a sharp and rough flavour? That in the turpentine tree and the walnut 
tree it is changed into a soft and oily matter? 


9. But what need is there to continue, when in the same fig tree we have the most opposite flavours, as 
bitter in the sap as it is sweet in the fruit? And in the vine, is it not as sweet in the grapes as it is 
astringent in the branches? And what a variety of colour! Look how in a meadow this same water becomes 
red in one flower, purple in another, blue in this one, white in that. And this diversity of colours, is it to be 
compared to that of scents? But I perceive that an insatiable curiosity is drawing out my discourse beyond 
its limits. If I do not stop and recall it to the law of creation, day will fail me whilst making you see great 
wisdom in small things. 


“Let the earth bring forth the fruit tree yielding fruit.” Immediately the tops of the mountains were 
covered with foliage: paradises were artfully laid out, and an infinitude of plants embellished the banks of 
the rivers. Some were for the adornment of man’s table; some to nourish animals with their fruits and 
their leaves; some to provide medicinal help by giving us their sap, their juice, their chips, their bark or 
their fruit. In a word, the experience of ages, profiting from every chance, has not been able to discover 
anything useful, which the penetrating foresight of the Creator did not first perceive and call into 
existence. Therefore, when you see the trees in our gardens, or those of the forest, those which love the 
water or the land, those which bear flowers, or those which do not flower, I should like to see you 
recognising grandeur even in small objects, adding incessantly to your admiration of, and redoubling your 
love for the Creator. Ask yourself why He has made some trees evergreen and others deciduous; why, 
among the first, some lose their leaves, and others always keep them. Thus the olive and the pine shed 
their leaves, although they renew them insensibly and never appear to be despoiled of their verdure. The 
palm tree, on the contrary, from its birth to its death, is always adorned with the same foliage. Think again 
of the double life of the tamarisk; it is an aquatic plant, and yet it covers the desert. Thus, Jeremiah 
compares it to the worst of characters—the double character. 


10. “Let the earth bring forth.” This short command was in a moment a vast nature, an elaborate system. 
Swifter than thought it produced the countless qualities of plants. It is this command which, still at this 
day, is imposed on the earth, and in the course of each year displays all the strength of its power to 
produce herbs, seeds and trees. Like tops, which after the first impulse, continue their evolutions, turning 
upon themselves when once fixed in their centre; thus nature, receiving the impulse of this first command, 
follows without interruption the course of ages, until the consummation of all things. Let us all hasten to 
attain to it, full of fruit and of good works; and thus, planted in the house of the Lord we shall flourish in 
the court of our God, in our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and power for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY VI 


THE CREATION OF LUMINOUS BODIES 


1. At the shows in the circus the spectator must join in the efforts of the athletes. This the laws of the 
show indicate, for they prescribe that all should have the head uncovered when present at the stadium. 
The object of this, in my opinion, is that each one there should not only be a spectator of the athletes, but 


be, in a certain measure, a true athlete himself. Thus, to investigate the great and prodigious show of 
creation, to understand supreme and ineffable wisdom, you must bring personal light for the 
contemplation of the wonders which I spread before your eyes, and help me, according to your power, in 
this struggle, where you are not so much judges as fellow combatants, for fear lest the truth might escape 
you, and lest my error might turn to your common prejudice. Why these words? It is because we propose 
to study the world as a whole, and to consider the universe, not by the light of worldly wisdom, but by that 
with which God wills to enlighten His servant, when He speaks to him in person and without enigmas. It is 
because it is absolutely necessary that all lovers of great and grand shows should bring a mind well 
prepared to study them. If sometimes, on a bright night, whilst gazing with watchful eyes on the 
inexpressible beauty of the stars, you have thought of the Creator of all things; if you have asked yourself 
who it is that has dotted heaven with such flowers, and why visible things are even more useful than 
beautiful; if sometimes, in the day, you have studied the marvels of light, if you have raised yourself by 
visible things to the invisible Being, then you are a well prepared auditor, and you can take your place in 
this august and blessed amphitheatre. Come in the same way that any one not knowing a town is taken by 
the hand and led through it; thus I am going to lead you, like strangers, through the mysterious marvels of 
this great city of the universe. Our first country was in this great city, whence the murderous daemon 
whose enticements seduced man to slavery expelled us. There you will see man’s first origin and his 
immediate seizure by death, brought forth by sin, the first born of the evil spirit. You will know that you 
are formed of earth, but the work of God’s hands; much weaker than the brute, but ordained to command 
beings without reason and soul; inferior as regards natural advantages, but, thanks to the privilege of 
reason, capable of raising yourself to heaven. If we are penetrated by these truths, we shall know 
ourselves, we shall know God, we shall adore our Creator, we shall serve our Master, we shall glorify our 
Father, we shall love our Sustainer, we shall bless our Benefactor, we shall not cease to honour the Prince 
of present and future life, Who, by the riches that He showers upon us in this world, makes us believe in 
His promises and uses present good things to strengthen our expectation of the future. Truly, if such are 
the good things of time, what will be those of eternity? If such is the beauty of visible things, what shall 
we think of invisible things? If the grandeur of heaven exceeds the measure of human intelligence, what 
mind shall be able to trace the nature of the everlasting? If the sun, subject to corruption, is so beautiful, 
so grand, so rapid in its movement, so invariable in its course; if its grandeur is in such perfect harmony 
with and due proportion to the universe: if, by the beauty of its nature, it shines like a brilliant eye in the 
middle of creation; if finally, one cannot tire of contemplating it, what will be the beauty of the Sun of 
Righteousness? If the blind man suffers from not seeing the material sun, what a deprivation is it for the 
sinner not to enjoy the true light! 


2. “And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven to give light upon the earth, and to 
divide the day from the night.” Heaven and earth were the first; after them was created light; the day had 
been distinguished from the night, then had appeared the firmament and the dry element. The water had 
been gathered into the reservoir assigned to it, the earth displayed its productions, it had caused many 
kinds of herbs to germinate and it was adorned with all kinds of plants. However, the sun and the moon 
did not yet exist, in order that those who live in ignorance of God may not consider the sun as the origin 
and the father of light, or as the maker of all that grows out of the earth. That is why there was a fourth 
day, and then God said: “Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven.” 


When once you have learnt Who spoke, think immediately of the hearer. God said, “Let there be lights... 
and God made two great lights.” Who spoke? and Who made? Do you not see a double person? 
Everywhere, in mystic language, history is sown with the dogmas of theology. 


The motive follows which caused the lights to be created. It was to illuminate the earth. Already light was 
created; why therefore say that the sun was created to give light? And, first, do not laugh at the 
strangeness of this expression. We do not follow your nicety about words, and we trouble ourselves but 
little to give them a harmonious turn. Our writers do not amuse themselves by polishing their periods, and 
everywhere we prefer clearness of words to sonorous expressions. See then if by this expression “to light 
up,” the sacred writer sufficiently made his thought understood. He has put “to give light” instead of 
“‘Wllumination.” Now there is nothing here contradictory to what has been said of light. Then the actual 
nature of light was produced: now the sun’s body is constructed to be a vehicle for that original light. A 
lamp is not fire. Fire has the property of illuminating, and we have invented the lamp to light us in 
darkness. In the same way, the luminous bodies have been fashioned as a vehicle for that pure, clear, and 
immaterial light. The Apostle speaks to us of certain lights which shine in the world without being 
confounded with the true light of the world, the possession of which made the saints luminaries of the 
souls which they instructed and drew from the darkness of ignorance. This is why the Creator of all 
things, made the sun in addition to that glorious light, and placed it shining in the heavens. 


3. And let no one suppose it to be a thing incredible that the brightness of the light is one thing, and the 
body which is its material vehicle is another. First, in all composite things, we distinguish substance 
susceptible of quality, and the quality which it receives. The nature of whiteness is one thing, another is 
that of the body which is whitened; thus the natures differ which we have just seen reunited by the power 
of the Creator. And do not tell me that it is impossible to separate them. Even I do not pretend to be able 
to separate light from the body of the sun; but I maintain that that which we separate in thought, may be 
separated in reality by the Creator of nature. You cannot, moreover, separate the brightness of fire from 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


EXAMPLES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT, BALAAM, MOSES, AND HEZEKIAH, TO SHOW HOW COMPLETELY THE 
INSTRUCTION AND CONDUCT OF CHRIST ARE IN KEEPING WITH THE WILL AND PURPOSE OF THE CREATOR 


Justly, therefore, was the hypocrisy of the Pharisees displeasing to Him, loving God as they did with their 
lips, but not with their heart. “Beware,” He says to the disciples, “of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is 
hypocrisy,” not the proclamation of the Creator. The Son hates those who refused obedience to the Father; 
nor does He wish His disciples to show such a disposition towards Him—not (let it be observed) towards 
another god, against whom such hypocrisy indeed might have been admissible, as that which He wished 
to guard His disciples against. It is the example of the Pharisees which He forbids. It was in respect of 
Him against whom the Pharisees were sinning that (Christ) now forbade His disciples to offend. Since, 
then, He had censured their hypocrisy, which covered the secrets of the heart, and obscured with 
superficial offices the mysteries of unbelief, because (while holding the key of knowledge) it would neither 
enter in itself, nor permit others to enter in, He therefore adds, “There is nothing covered that shall not be 
revealed; neither hid, which shall not be known,” in order that no one should suppose that He was 
attempting the revelation and the recognition of an hitherto unknown and hidden god. When He remarks 
also on their murmurs and taunts, in saying of Him, “This man casteth out devils only through Beelzebub,” 
He means that all these imputations would come forth to the light of day, and be in the mouths of men in 
consequence of the promulgation of the Gospel. He then turns to His disciples with these words, “I say 
unto you, my friends, Be not afraid of them which can only kill the body, and after that have no more 
power over you.” They will, however, find Isaiah had already said, “See how the just man is taken away, 
and no man layeth it to heart.” “But I will show you whom ye shall fear: fear Him who, after He hath 
killed, hath power to cast into hell” (meaning, of course, the Creator); “yea, I say unto you, fear Him.” 
Now, it would here be enough for my purpose that He forbids offence being given to Him whom He orders 
to be feared; and that He orders Him to be respected whom He forbids to be offended; and that He who 
gives these commands belongs to that very God for whom He procures this fear, this absence of offence, 
and this respect. But this conclusion I can draw also from the following words: “For I say unto you, 
Whosoever shall confess me before men, him will I also confess before God.” Now they who shall confess 
Christ will have to be slain before men, but they will have nothing more to suffer after they have been put 
to death by them. These therefore will be they whom He forewarns above not to be afraid of being only 
killed; and this forewarning He offers, in order that He might subjoin a clause on the necessity of 
confessing Him: “Every one that denieth me before men shall be denied before God”—by Him, of course, 
who would have confessed him, if he had only confessed God. Now, He who will confess the confessor is 
the very same God who will also deny the denier of Himself. Again, if it is the confessor who will have 
nothing to fear after his violent death, it is the denier to whom everything will become fearful after his 
natural death. Since, therefore, that which will have to be feared after death, even the punishment of hell, 
belongs to the Creator, the denier, too, belongs to the Creator. As with the denier, however, so with the 
confessor: if he should deny God, he will plainly have to suffer from God, although from men he had 
nothing more to suffer after they had put him to death. And so Christ is the Creator’s, because He shows 
that all those who deny Him ought to fear the Creator’s hell. After deterring His disciples from denial of 
Himself, He adds an admonition to fear blasphemy: “Whosoever shall speak against the Son of man, it 
shall be forgiven him; but whosoever shall speak against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him.” 
Now, if both the remission and the retention of sin savour of a judicial God, the Holy Ghost, who is not to 
be blasphemed, will belong to Him, who will not forgive the blasphemy; just as He who, in the preceding 
passage, was not to be denied, belonged to, Him who would, after He had killed, also cast into hell. Now, 
since it is Christ who averts blasphemy from the Creator, I am at a loss to know in what manner His 
adversary could have come. Else, if by these sayings He throws a black cloud of censure over the severity 
of Him who will not forgive blasphemy and will kill even to hell, it follows that the very spirit of that rival 
god may be blasphemed with impunity, and his Christ denied; and that there is no difference, in fact, 
between worshipping and despising him; but that, as there is no punishment for the contempt, so there is 
no reward for the worship, which men need expect. When “brought before magistrates,” and examined, 
He forbids them “to take thought how they shall answer;” “for,” says He, “the Holy Ghost shall teach you 
in that very hour what ye ought to say.” If such an injunction as this comes from the Creator, the precept 
will only be His by whom an example was previously given. The prophet Balaam, in Numbers, when sent 
forth by king Balak to curse Israel, with whom he was commencing war, was at the same moment filled 
with the Spirit. Instead of the curse which he was come to pronounce, he uttered the blessing which the 
Spirit at that very hour inspired him with; having previously declared to the king’s messengers, and then 
to the king himself, that he could only speak forth that which God should put into his mouth. The novel 
doctrines of the new Christ are such as the Creator’s servants initiated long before! But see how clear a 
difference there is between the example of Moses and of Christ. Moses voluntarily interferes with 
brothers who were quarrelling, and chides the offender: “Wherefore smitest thou thy fellow?” He is, 
however, rejected by him: “Who made thee a prince or a judge over us?” Christ, on the contrary, when 
requested by a certain man to compose a strife between him and his brother about dividing an 
inheritance, refused His assistance, although in so honest a cause. Well, then, my Moses is better than 
your Christ, aiming as he did at the peace of brethren, and obviating their wrong. But of course the case 
must be different with Christ, for he is the Christ of the simply good and non-judicial god. “Who,” says he, 
“made me a judge over you?” No other word of excuse was he able to find, without using that with which 


the virtue of burning which it possesses; but God, who wished to attract His servant by a wonderful sight, 
set a fire in the burning bush, which displayed all the brilliancy of flame while its devouring property was 
dormant. It is that which the Psalmist affirms in saying “The voice of the Lord divideth the flames of fire.” 
Thus, in the requital which awaits us after this life, a mysterious voice seems to tell us that the double 
nature of fire will be divided; the just will enjoy its light, and the torment of its heat will be the torture of 
the wicked. 


In the revolutions of the moon we find anew proof of what we have advanced. When it stops and grows 
less it does not consume itself in all its body, but in the measure that it deposits or absorbs the light which 
surrounds it, it presents to us the image of its decrease or of its increase. If we wish an evident proof that 
the moon does not consume its body when at rest, we have only to open our eyes. If you look at it ina 
cloudless and clear sky, you observe, when it has taken the complete form of a crescent, that the part, 
which is dark and not lighted up, describes a circle equal to that which the full moon forms. Thus the eye 
can take in the whole circle, if it adds to the illuminated part this obscure and dark curve. And do not tell 
me that the light of the moon is borrowed, diminishing or increasing in proportion as it approaches or 
recedes from the sun. That is not now the object of our research; we only wish to prove that its body 
differs from the light which makes it shine. I wish you to have the same idea of the sun; except however 
that the one, after having once received light and having mixed it with its substance, does not lay it down 
again, whilst the other, turn by turn, putting off and reclothing itself again with light, proves by that which 
takes place in itself what we have said of the sun. 


The sun and moon thus received the command to divide the day from the night. God had already 
separated light from darkness; then He placed their natures in opposition, so that they could not mingle, 
and that there could never be anything in common between darkness and light. You see what a shadow is 
during the day; that is precisely the nature of darkness during the night. If, at the appearance of a light, 
the shadow always falls on the opposite side; if in the morning it extends towards the setting sun; if in the 
evening it inclines towards the rising sun, and at mid-day turns towards the north; night retires into the 
regions opposed to the rays of the sun, since it is by nature only the shadow of the earth. Because, in the 
same way that, during the day, shadow is produced by a body which intercepts the light, night comes 
naturally when the air which surrounds the earth is in shadow. And this is precisely what Scripture says, 
“God divided the light from the darkness.” Thus darkness fled at the approach of light, the two being at 
their first creation divided by a natural antipathy. Now God commanded the sun to measure the day, and 
the moon, whenever she rounds her disc, to rule the night. For then these two luminaries are almost 
diametrically opposed; when the sun rises, the full moon disappears from the horizon, to re-appear in the 
east at the moment the sun sets. It matters little to our subject if in other phases the light of the moon 
does not correspond exactly with night. It is none the less true, that when at its perfection it makes the 
stars to turn pale and lightens up the earth with the splendour of its light, it reigns over the night, and in 
concert with the sun divides the duration of it in equal parts. 


4. “And let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days and years.” The signs which the luminaries 
give are necessary to human life. In fact what useful observations will long experience make us discover, if 
we ask without undue curiosity! What signs of rain, of drought, or of the rising of the wind, partial or 
general, violent or moderate! Our Lord indicates to us one of the signs given by the sun when He says, “It 
will be foul weather to-day; for the sky is red and lowering.” In fact, when the sun rises through a fog, its 
rays are darkened, but the disc appears burning like a coal and of a bloody red colour. It is the thickness 
of the air which causes this appearance; as the rays of the sun do not disperse such amassed and 
condensed air, it cannot certainly be retained by the waves of vapour which exhale from the earth, and it 
will cause from superabundance of moisture a storm in the countries over which it accumulates. In the 
same way, when the moon is surrounded with moisture, or when the sun is encircled with what is called a 
halo, it is the sign of heavy rain or of a violent storm; again, in the same way, if mock suns accompany the 
sun in its course they foretell certain celestial phenomena. Finally, those straight lines, like the colours of 
the rainbow, which are seen on the clouds, announce rain, extraordinary tempests, or, in one word, a 
complete change in the weather. 


Those who devote themselves to the observation of these bodies find signs in the different phases of the 
moon, as if the air, by which the earth is enveloped, were obliged to vary to correspond with its change of 
form. Towards the third day of the new moon, if it is sharp and clear, it is a sign of fixed fine weather. If its 
horns appear thick and reddish it threatens us either with heavy rain or with a gale from the South. Who 
does not know how useful are these signs in life? Thanks to them, the sailor keeps back his vessel in the 
harbour, foreseeing the perils with which the winds threaten him, and the traveller beforehand takes 
shelter from harm, waiting until the weather has become fairer. Thanks to them, husbandmen, busy with 
sowing seed or cultivating plants, are able to know which seasons are favourable to their labours. Further, 
the Lord has announced to us that at the dissolution of the universe, signs will appear in the sun, in the 
moon and in the stars. The sun shall be turned into blood and the moon shall not give her light, signs of 
the consummation of all things. 


5. But those who overstep the borders, making the words of Scripture their apology for the art of casting 
nativities, pretend that our lives depend upon the motion of the heavenly bodies, and that thus the 
Chaldaeans read in the planets that which will happen to us. By these very simple words “let them be for 


signs,” they understand neither the variations of the weather, nor the change of seasons; they only see in 
them, at the will of their imagination, the distribution of human destinies. What do they say in reality? 
When the planets cross in the signs of the Zodiac, certain figures formed by their meeting give birth to 
certain destinies, and others produce different destinies. 


Perhaps for clearness sake it is not useless to enter into more detail about this vain science. I will say 
nothing of my own to refute them; I will use their words, bringing a remedy for the infected, and for 
others a preservative from falling. The inventors of astrology seeing that in the extent of time many signs 
escaped them, divided it and enclosed each part in narrow limits, as if in the least and shortest interval, in 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, to speak with the Apostle, the greatest difference should be found 
between one birth and another. Such an one is born in this moment; he will be a prince over cities and will 
govern the people, in the fulness of riches and power. Another is born the instant after; he will be poor, 
miserable, and will wander daily from door to door begging his bread. Consequently they divide the 
Zodiac into twelve parts, and, as the sun takes thirty days to traverse each of the twelve divisions of this 
unetring circle, they divide them into thirty more. Each of them forms sixty new ones, and these last are 
again divided into sixty. Let us see then if, in determining the birth of an infant, it will be possible to 
observe this rigorous division of time. The child is born. The nurse ascertains the sex; then she awaits the 
wail which is a sign of its life. Until then how many moments have passed do you think? The nurse 
announces the birth of the child to the Chaldaean: how many minutes would you count before she opens 
her mouth, especially if he who records the hour is outside the women’s apartments? And we know that 
he who consults the dial, ought, whether by day or by night, to mark the hour with the most precise 
exactitude. What a swarm of seconds passes during this time! For the planet of nativity ought to be found, 
not only in one of the twelve divisions of the Zodiac, and even in one of its first subdivisions, but again in 
one of the sixtieth parts which divide this last, and even, to arrive at the exact truth, in one of the sixtieth 
subdivisions that this contains in its turn. And to obtain such minute knowledge, so impossible to grasp 
from this moment, each planet must be questioned to find its position as regards the signs of the Zodiac 
and the figures that the planets form at the moment of the child’s birth. Thus, if it is impossible to find 
exactly the hour of birth, and if the least change can upset all, then both those who give themselves up to 
this imaginary science and those who listen to them open-mouthed, as if they could learn from them the 
future, are supremely ridiculous. 


6. But what effects are produced? Such an one will have curly hair and bright eyes, because he is born 
under the Ram; such is the appearance of a ram. He will have noble feelings; because the Ram is born to 
command. He will be liberal and fertile in resources, because this animal gets rid of its fleece without 
trouble, and nature immediately hastens to reclothe it. Another is born under the Bull: he will be enured 
to hardship and of a slavish character, because the bull bows under the yoke. Another is born under the 
Scorpion; like to this venomous reptile he will be a striker. He who is born under the Balance will be just, 
thanks to the justness of our balances. Is not this the height of folly? This Ram, from whence you draw the 
nativity of man, is the twelfth part of the heaven, and in entering into it the sun reaches the spring. The 
Balance and the Bull are likewise twelfth parts of the Zodiac. How can you see there the principal causes 
which influence the life of man? And why do you take animals to characterize the manners of men who 
enter this world? He who is born under the Ram will be liberal, not because this part of heaven gives this 
characteristic, but because such is the nature of the beast. Why then should we frighten ourselves by the 
names of these stars and undertake to persuade ourselves with these bleatings? If heaven has different 
characteristics derived from these animals, it is then itself subject to external influences since its causes 
depend on the brutes who graze in our fields. A ridiculous assertion; but how much more ridiculous the 
pretence of arriving at the influence on each other of things which have not the least connexion! This 
pretended science is a true spider’s web; if a gnat or a fly, or some insect equally feeble falls into it it is 
held entangled; if a stronger animal approaches, it passes through without trouble, carrying the weak 
tissue away with it. 


7. They do not, however, stop here; even our acts, where each one feels his will ruling, I mean, the 
practice of virtue or of vice, depend, according to them, on the influence of celestial bodies. It would be 
ridiculous seriously to refute such an error, but, as it holds a great many in its nets, perhaps it is better 
not to pass it over in silence. I would first ask them if the figures which the stars describe do not change a 
thousand times a day. In the perpetual motion of planets, some meet in a more rapid course, others make 
slower revolutions, and often in an hour we see them look at each other and then hide themselves. Now, at 
the hour of birth, it is very important whether one is looked upon by a beneficent star or by an evil one, to 
speak their language. Often then the astrologers do not seize the moment when a good star shows itself, 
and, on account of having let this fugitive moment escape, they enrol the newborn under the influence of 
a bad genius. I am compelled to use their own words. What madness! But, above all, what impiety! For the 
evil stars throw the blame of their wickedness upon Him Who made them. [If evil is inherent in their 
nature, the Creator is the author of evil. If they make it themselves, they are animals endowed with the 
power of choice, whose acts will be free and voluntary. Is it not the height of folly to tell these lies about 
beings without souls? Again, what a want of sense does it show to distribute good and evil without regard 
to personal merit; to say that a star is beneficent because it occupies a certain place; that it becomes evil, 
because it is viewed by another star; and that if it moves ever so little from this figure it loses its malign 
influence. 


But let us pass on. If, at every instant of duration, the stars vary their figures, then in these thousand 
changes, many times a day, there ought to be reproduced the configuration of royal births. Why then does 
not every day see the birth of a king? Why is there a succession on the throne from father to son? Without 
doubt there has never been a king who has taken measures to have his son born under the star of royalty. 
For what man possesses such a power? How then did Uzziah beget Jotham, Jotham Ahaz, Ahaz Hezekiah? 
And by what chance did the birth of none of them happen in an hour of slavery? If the origin of our virtues 
and of our vices is not in ourselves, but is the fatal consequence of our birth, it is useless for legislators to 
prescribe for us what we ought to do, and what we ought to avoid; it is useless for judges to honour virtue 
and to punish vice. The guilt is not in the robber, not in the assassin: it was willed for him; it was 
impossible for him to hold back his hand, urged to evil by inevitable necessity. Those who laboriously 
cultivate the arts are the maddest of men. The labourer will make an abundant harvest without sowing 
seed and without sharpening his sickle. Whether he wishes it or not, the merchant will make his fortune, 
and will be flooded with riches by fate. As for us Christians, we shall see our great hopes vanish, since 
from the moment that man does not act with freedom, there is neither reward for justice, nor punishment 
for sin. Under the reign of necessity and of fatality there is no place for merit, the first condition of all 
righteous judgment. But let us stop. You who are sound in yourselves have no need to hear more, and time 
does not allow us to make attacks without limit against these unhappy men. 


8. Let us return to the words which follow. “Let them be for signs and for seasons and for days and years.” 
We have spoken about signs. By times, we understand the succession of seasons, winter, spring, summer 
and autumn, which we see follow each other in so regular a course, thanks to the regularity of the 
movement of the luminaries. It is winter when the sun sojourns in the south and produces in abundance 
the shades of night in our region. The air spread over the earth is chilly, and the damp exhalations, which 
gather over our heads, give rise to rains, to frosts, to innumerable flakes of snow. When, returning from 
the southern regions, the sun is in the middle of the heavens and divides day and night into equal parts, 
the more it sojourns above the earth the more it brings back a mild temperature to us. Then comes spring, 
which makes all the plants germinate, and gives to the greater part of the trees their new life, and, by 
successive generation, perpetuates all the land and water animals. From thence the sun, returning to the 
summer solstice, in the direction of the North, gives us the longest days. And, as it travels farther in the 
air, it burns that which is over our heads, dries up the earth, ripens the grains and hastens the maturity of 
the fruits of the trees. At the epoch of its greatest heat, the shadows which the sun makes at mid-day are 
short, because it shines from above, from the air over our heads. Thus the longest days are those when 
the shadows are shortest, in the same way that the shortest days are those when the shadows are longest. 
It is this which happens to all of us “Hetero-skii” (shadowed-on-one-side) who inhabit the northern regions 
of the earth. But there are people who, two days in the year, are completely without shade at mid-day, 
because the sun, being perpendicularly over their heads, lights them so equally from all sides, that it 
could through a narrow opening shine at the bottom of a well. Thus there are some who call them “askii” 
(shadowless). For those who live beyond the land of spices see their shadow now on one side, now on 
another, the only inhabitants of this land of which the shade falls at mid-day; thus they are given the name 
of “amphiskii,” (shadowed-on-both-sides ). All these phenomena happen whilst the sun is passing into 
northern regions: they give us an idea of the heat thrown on the air, by the rays of the sun and of the 
effects that they produce. Next we pass to autumn, which breaks up the excessive heat, lessening the 
warmth little by little, and by a moderate temperature brings us back without suffering to winter, to the 
time when the sun returns from the northern regions to the southern. It is thus that seasons, following the 
course of the sun, succeed each other to rule our life. 


“Let them be for days” says Scripture, not to produce them but to rule them; because day and night are 
older than the creation of the luminaries and it is this that the psalm declares to us. “The sun to rule by 
day ... the moon and stars to rule by night.” How does the sun rule by day? Because carrying everywhere 
light with it, it is no sooner risen above the horizon than it drives away darkness and brings us day. Thus 
we might, without self deception, define day as air lighted by the sun, or as the space of time that the sun 
passes in our hemisphere. The functions of the sun and moon serve further to mark years. The moon, after 
having twelve times run her course, forms a year which sometimes needs an intercalary month to make it 
exactly agree with the seasons. Such was formerly the year of the Hebrews and of the early Greeks. As to 
the solar year, it is the time that the sun, having started from a certain sign, takes to return to it in its 
normal progress. 


9. “And God made two great lights.” The word “great,” if, for example we say it of the heaven of the earth 
or of the sea, may have an absolute sense; but ordinarily it has only a relative meaning, as a great horse, 
or a great ox. It is not that these animals are of an immoderate size, but that in comparison with their like 
they deserve the title of great. What idea shall we ourselves form here of greatness? Shall it be the idea 
that we have of it in the ant and in all the little creatures of nature, which we call great in comparison 
with those like themselves, and to show their superiority over them? Or shall we predicate greatness of 
the luminaries, as of the natural greatness inherent in them? As for me, I think so. If the sun and moon are 
great, it is not in comparison with the smaller stars, but because they have such a circumference that the 
splendour which they diffuse lights up the heavens and the air, embracing at the same time earth and sea. 
In whatever part of heaven they may be, whether rising, or setting, or in mid heaven, they appear always 
the same in the eyes of men, a manifest proof of their prodigious size. For the whole extent of heaven 
cannot make them appear greater in one place and smaller in another. Objects which we see afar off 


appear dwarfed to our eyes, and in measure as they approach us we can form a juster idea of their size. 
But there is no one who can be nearer or more distant from the sun. All the inhabitants of the earth see it 
at the same distance. Indians and Britons see it of the same size. The people of the East do not see it 
decrease in magnitude when it sets; those of the West do not find it smaller when it rises. If it is in the 
middle of the heavens it does not vary in either aspect. Do not be deceived by mere appearance, and 
because it looks a cubit’s breadth, imagine it to be no bigger. At a very great distance objects always lose 
size in our eyes; sight, not being able to clear the intermediary space, is as it were exhausted in the 
middle of its course, and only a small part of it reaches the visible object. Our power of sight is small and 
makes all we see seem small, affecting what it sees by its own condition. Thus, then, if sight is mistaken 
its testimony is fallible. Recall your own impressions and you will find in yourself the proof of my words. If 
you have ever from the top of a high mountain looked at a large and level plain, how big did the yokes of 
oxen appear to you? How big were the ploughmen themselves? Did they not look like ants? If from the top 
of a commanding rock, looking over the wide sea, you cast your eyes over the vast extent how big did the 
greatest islands appear to you? How large did one of those barks of great tonnage, which unfurl their 
white sails to the blue sea, appear to you. Did it not look smaller than a dove? It is because sight, as I have 
just told you, loses itself in the air, becomes weak and cannot seize with exactness the object which it 
sees. And further: your sight shows you high mountains intersected by valleys as rounded and smooth, 
because it reaches only to the salient parts, and is not able, on account of its weakness, to penetrate into 
the valleys which separate them. It does not even preserve the form of objects, and thinks that all square 
towers are round. Thus all proves that at a great distance sight only presents to us obscure and confused 
objects. The luminary is then great, according to the witness of Scripture, and infinitely greater than it 
appears. 


10. See again another evident proof of its greatness. Although the heaven may be full of stars without 
number, the light contributed by them all could not disperse the gloom of night. The sun alone, from the 
time that it appeared on the horizon, while it was still expected and had not yet risen completely above 
the earth, dispersed the darkness, outshone the stars, dissolved and diffused the air, which was hitherto 
thick and condensed over our heads, and produced thus the morning breeze and the dew which in fine 
weather streams over the earth. Could the earth with such a wide extent be lighted up entirely in one 
moment if an immense disc were not pouring forth its light over it? Recognise here the wisdom of the 
Artificer. See how He made the heat of the sun proportionate to this distance. Its heat is so regulated that 
it neither consumes the earth by excess, nor lets it grow cold and sterile by defect. 


To all this the properties of the moon are near akin; she, too, has an immense body, whose splendour only 
yields to that of the sun. Our eyes, however, do not always see her in her full size. Now she presents a 
perfectly rounded disc, now when diminished and lessened she shows a deficiency on one side. When 
waxing she is shadowed on one side, and when she is waning another side is hidden. Now it is not without 
a secret reason of the divine Maker of the universe, that the moon appears from time to time under such 
different forms. It presents a striking example of our nature. Nothing is stable in man; here from 
nothingness he raises himself to perfection; there after having hasted to put forth his strength to attain 
his full greatness he suddenly is subject to gradual deterioration, and is destroyed by diminution. Thus, 
the sight of the moon, making us think of the rapid vicissitudes of human things, ought to teach us not to 
pride ourselves on the good things of this life, and not to glory in our power, not to be carried away by 
uncertain riches, to despise our flesh which is subject to change, and to take care of the soul, for its good 
is unmoved. If you cannot behold without sadness the moon losing its splendour by gradual and 
imperceptible decrease, how much more distressed should you be at the sight of a soul, who, after having 
possessed virtue, loses its beauty by neglect, and does not remain constant to its affections, but is 
agitated and constantly changes because its purposes are unstable. What Scripture says is very true, “As 
for a fool he changeth as the moon.” 


I believe also that the variations of the moon do not take place without exerting great influence upon the 
organization of animals and of all living things. This is because bodies are differently disposed at its 
waxing and waning. When she wanes they lose their density and become void. When she waxes and is 
approaching her fulness they appear to fill themselves at the same time with her, thanks to an 
imperceptible moisture that she emits mixed with heat, which penetrates everywhere. For proof, see how 
those who sleep under the moon feel abundant moisture filling their heads; see how fresh meat is quickly 
turned under the action of the moon; see the brain of animals, the moistest part of marine animals, the 
pith of trees. Evidently the moon must be, as Scripture says, of enormous size and power to make all 
nature thus participate in her changes. 


11. On its variations depends also the condition of the air, as is proved by sudden disturbances which 
often come after the new moon, in the midst of a calm and of a stillness in the winds, to agitate the clouds 
and to hurl them against each other; as the flux and reflux in straits, and the ebb and flow of the ocean 
prove, so that those who live on its shores see it regularly following the revolutions of the moon. The 
waters of straits approach and retreat from one shore to the other during the different phases of the 
moon; but, when she is new, they have not an instant of rest, and move in perpetual swaying to and fro, 
until the moon, reappearing, regulates their reflux. As to the Western sea, we see it in its ebb and flow 
now return into its bed, and now overflow, as the moon draws it back by her respiration and then, by her 
expiration, urges it to its own boundaries. 


I have entered into these details, to show you the grandeur of the luminaries, and to make you see that, in 
the inspired words, there is not one idle syllable. And yet my sermon has scarcely touched on any 
important point; there are many other discoveries about the size and distance of the sun and moon to 
which any one who will make a serious study of their action and of their characteristics may arrive by the 
aid of reason. Let me then ingenuously make an avowal of my weakness, for fear that you should measure 
the mighty works of the Creator by my words. The little that I have said ought the rather to make you 
conjecture the marvels on which I have omitted to dwell. We must not then measure the moon with the 
eye, but with the reason. Reason, for the discovery of truth, is much surer than the eye. 


Everywhere ridiculous old women’s tales, imagined in the delirium of drunkenness, have been circulated; 
such as that enchantments can remove the moon from its place and make it descend to the earth. How 
could a magician’s charm shake that of which the Most High has laid the foundations? And if once torn 
out what place could hold it? 


Do you wish from slight indications to have a proof of the moon’s size? All the towns in the world, however 
distant from each other, equally receive the light from the moon in those streets that are turned towards 
its rising. If she did not look on all face to face, those only would be entirely lighted up which were exactly 
opposite; as to those beyond the extremities of her disc, they would only receive diverted and oblique 
rays. It is this effect which the light of lamps produces in houses; if a lamp is surrounded by several 
persons, only the shadow of the person who is directly opposite to it is cast in a straight line, the others 
follow inclined lines on each side. In the same way, if the body of the moon were not of an immense and 
prodigious size she could not extend herself alike to all. In reality, when the moon rises in the equinoctial 
regions, all equally enjoy her light, both those who inhabit the icy zone, under the revolutions of the Bear, 
and those who dwell in the extreme south in the neighbourhood of the torrid zone. She gives us an idea of 
her size by appearing to be face to face with all people. Who then can deny the immensity of a body which 
divides itself equally over such a wide extent? 


But enough on the greatness of the sun and moon. May He Who has given us intelligence to recognise in 
the smallest objects of creation the great wisdom of the Contriver make us find in great bodies a still 
higher idea of their Creator. However, compared with their Author, the sun and moon are but a fly and an 
ant. The whole universe cannot give us a right idea of the greatness of God; and it is only by signs, weak 
and slight in themselves, often by the help of the smallest insects and of the least plants, that we raise 
ourselves to Him. Content with these words let us offer our thanks, I to Him who has given me the 
ministry of the Word, you to Him who feeds you with spiritual food; Who, even at this moment, makes you 
find in my weak voice the strength of barley bread. May He feed you for ever, and in proportion to your 
faith grant you the manifestation of the Spirit in Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom be glory and power for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY VII 


THE CREATION OF MOVING CREATURES 


1. “And God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life” after their 
kind, “and fowl that may fly above the earth” after their kind. After the creation of the luminaries the 
waters are now filled with living beings and its own adornment is given to this part of the world. Earth 
had received hers from her own plants, the heavens had received the flowers of the stars, and, like two 
eyes, the great luminaries beautified them in concert. It still remained for the waters to receive their 
adornment. The command was given, and immediately the rivers and lakes becoming fruitful brought 
forth their natural broods; the sea travailed with all kinds of swimming creatures; not even in mud and 
marshes did the water remain idle; it took its part in creation. Everywhere from its ebullition frogs, gnats 
and flies came forth. For that which we see to-day is the sign of the past. Thus everywhere the water 
hastened to obey the Creator’s command. Who could count the species which the great and ineffable 
power of God caused to be suddenly seen living and moving, when this command had empowered the 
waters to bring forth life? Let the waters bring forth moving creatures that have life. Then for the first 
time is made a being with life and feeling. For though plants and trees be said to live, seeing that they 
share the power of being nourished and growing; nevertheless they are neither living beings, nor have 
they life. To create these last God said, “Let the water produce moving creatures.” 


Every creature that swims, whether it skims on the surface of the waters, or cleaves the depths, is of the 
nature of a moving creature, since it drags itself on the body of the water. Certain aquatic animals have 
feet and walk; especially amphibia, such as seals, crabs, crocodiles, river horses and frogs; but they are 
above all gifted with the power of swimming. Thus it is said, Let the waters produce moving creatures. In 
these few words what species is omitted? Which is not included in the command of the Creator? Do we not 
see viviparous animals, seals, dolphins, rays and all cartilaginous animals? Do we not see oviparous 
animals comprising every sort of fish, those which have a skin and those which have scales, those which 
have fins and those which have not? This command has only required one word, even less than a word, a 
sign, a motion of the divine will, and it has such a wide sense that it includes all the varieties and all the 
families of fish. To review them all would be to undertake to count the waves of the ocean or to measure 
its waters in the hollow of the hand. “Let the waters produce moving creatures.” That is to say, those 


which people the high seas and those which love the shores; those which inhabit the depths and those 
which attach themselves to rocks; those which are gregarious and those which live dispersed, the 
cetaceous, the huge, and the tiny. It is from the same power, the same command, that all, small and great 
receive their existence. “Let the waters bring forth.” These words show you the natural affinity of animals 
which swim in the water; thus, fish, when drawn out of the water, quickly die, because they have no 
respiration such as could attract our air and water is their element, as air is that of terrestrial animals. 
The reason for it is clear. With us the lung, that porous and spongy portion of the inward parts which 
receives air by the dilatation of the chest, disperses and cools interior warmth; in fish the motion of the 
gills, which open and shut by turns to take in and to eject the water, takes the place of respiration. Fish 
have a peculiar lot, a special nature, a nourishment of their own, a life apart. Thus they cannot be tamed 
and cannot bear the touch of a man’s hand. 


2. “Let the waters bring forth moving creatures after their kind.” God caused to be born the firstlings of 
each species to serve as seeds for nature. Their multitudinous numbers are kept up in subsequent 
succession, when it is necessary for them to grow and multiply. Of another kind is the species of testacea, 
as muscles, scallops, sea snails, conches, and the infinite variety of oysters. Another kind is that of the 
crustacea, as crabs and lobsters; another of fish without shells, with soft and tender flesh, like polypi and 
cuttle fish. And amidst these last what an innumerable variety! There are weevers, lampreys and eels, 
produced in the mud of rivers and ponds, which more resemble venomous reptiles than fish in their 
nature. Of another kind is the species of the ovipara; of another, that of the vivipara. Among the latter are 
sword-fish, cod, in one word, all cartilaginous fish, and even the greater part of the cetacea, as dolphins, 
seals, which, it is said, if they see their little ones, still quite young, frightened, take them back into their 
belly to protect them. 


Let the waters bring forth after their kind. The species of the cetacean is one; another is that of small fish. 
What infinite variety in the different kinds! All have their own names, different food, different form, shape, 
and quality of flesh. All present infinite variety, and are divided into innumerable classes. Is there a tunny 
fisher who can enumerate to us the different varieties of that fish? And yet they tell us that at the sight of 
great swarms of fish they can almost tell the number of the individual ones which compose it. What man is 
there of all that have spent their long lives by coasts and shores, who can inform us with exactness of the 
history of all fish? 


Some are known to the fishermen of the Indian ocean, others to the toilers of the Egyptian gulf, others to 
the islanders, others to the men of Mauretania. Great and small were all alike created by this first 
command, by this ineffable power. What a difference in their food! What a variety in the manner in which 
each species reproduces itself! Most fish do not hatch eggs like birds; they do not build nests; they do not 
feed their young with toil; it is the water which receives and vivifies the egg dropped into it. With them 
the reproduction of each species is invariable, and natures are not mixed. There are none of those unions 
which, on the earth, produce mules and certain birds contrary to the nature of their species. With fish 
there is no variety which, like the ox and the sheep, is armed with a half-equipment of teeth, none which 
ruminates except, according to certain writers, the scar. All have serried and very sharp teeth, for fear 
their food should escape them if they masticate it for too long a time. In fact, if it were not crushed and 
swallowed as soon as divided, it would be carried away by the water. 


3. The food of fish differs according to their species. Some feed on mud; others eat sea weed; others 
content themselves with the herbs that grow in water. But the greater part devour each other, and the 
smaller is food for the larger, and if one which has possessed itself of a fish weaker than itself becomes a 
prey to another, the conqueror and the conquered are both swallowed up in the belly of the last. And we 
mortals, do we act otherwise when we press our inferiors? What difference is there between the last fish 
and the man who, impelled by devouring greed, swallows the weak in the folds of his insatiable avarice? 
Yon fellow possessed the goods of the poor; you caught him and made him a part of your abundance. You 
have shown yourself more unjust than the unjust, and more miserly than the miser. Look to it lest you end 
like the fish, by hook, by weel, or by net. Surely we too, when we have done the deeds of the wicked, shall 
not escape punishment at the last. 


Now see what tricks, what cunning, are to be found in a weak animal, and learn not to imitate wicked 
doers. The crab loves the flesh of the oyster; but, sheltered by its shell, a solid rampart with which nature 
has furnished its soft and delicate flesh, it is a difficult prey to seize. Thus they call the oyster “sherd- 
hide.” Thanks to the two shells with which it is enveloped, and which adapt themselves perfectly the one 
to the other, the claws of the crab are quite powerless. What does he do? When he sees it, sheltered from 
the wind, warming itself with pleasure, and half opening its shells to the sun, he secretly throws in a 
pebble, prevents them from closing, and takes by cunning what force had lost. Such is the malice of these 
animals, deprived as they are of reason and of speech. But I would that you should at once rival the crab 
in cunning and industry, and abstain from harming your neighbour; this animal is the image of him who 
craftily approaches his brother, takes advantage of his neighbour’s misfortunes, and finds his delight in 
other men’s troubles. O copy not the damned! Content yourself with your own lot. Poverty, with what is 
necessary, is of more value in the eyes of the wise than all pleasures. 


I will not pass in silence the cunning and trickery of the squid, which takes the colour of the rock to which 


it attaches itself. Most fish swim idly up to the squid as they might to a rock, and become themselves the 
prey of the crafty creature. Such are men who court ruling powers, bending themselves to all 
circumstances and not remaining for a moment in the same purpose; who praise self-restraint in the 
company of the self-restrained, and license in that of the licentious, accommodating their feelings to the 
pleasure of each. It is difficult to escape them and to put ourselves on guard against their mischief; 
because it is under the mask of friendship that they hide their clever wickedness. Men like this are 
ravening wolves covered with sheep’s clothing, as the Lord calls them. Flee then fickleness and pliability; 
seek truth, sincerity, simplicity. The serpent is shifty; so he has been condemned to crawl. The just is an 
honest man, like Job. Wherefore God setteth the solitary in families. So is this great and wide sea, wherein 
are things creeping innumerable, both small and great beasts. Yet a wise and marvellous order reigns 
among these animals. Fish do not always deserve our reproaches; often they offer us useful examples. 
How is it that each sort of fish, content with the region that has been assigned to it, never travels over its 
own limits to pass into foreign seas? No surveyor has ever distributed to them their habitations, nor 
enclosed them in walls, nor assigned limits to them; each kind has been naturally assigned its own home. 
One gulf nourishes one kind of fish, another other sorts; those which swarm here are absent elsewhere. 
No mountain raises its sharp peaks between them; no rivers bar the passage to them; it is a law of nature, 
which according to the needs of each kind, has allotted to them their dwelling places with equality and 
justice. 


4. It is not thus with us. Why? Because we incessantly move the ancient landmarks which our fathers have 
set. We encroach, we add house to house, field to field, to enrich ourselves at the expense of our 
neighbour. The great fish know the sojourning place that nature has assigned to them; they occupy the 
sea far from the haunts of men, where no islands lie, and where are no continents rising to confront them, 
because it has never been crossed and neither curiosity nor need has persuaded sailors to tempt it. The 
monsters that dwell in this sea are in size like high mountains, so witnesses who have seen tell us, and 
never cross their boundaries to ravage islands and seaboard towns. Thus each kind is as if it were 
stationed in towns, in villages, in an ancient country, and has for its dwelling place the regions of the sea 
which have been assigned to it. 


Instances have, however, been known of migratory fish, who, as if common deliberation transported them 
into strange regions, all start on their march at a given sign. When the time marked for breeding arrives, 
they, as if awakened by a common law of nature, migrate from gulf to gulf, directing their course toward 
the North Sea. And at the epoch of their return you may see all these fish streaming like a torrent across 
the Propontis towards the Euxine Sea. Who puts them in marching array? Where is the prince’s order? 
Has an edict affixed in the public place indicated to them their day of departure? Who serves them as a 
guide? See how the divine order embraces all and extends to the smallest object. A fish does not resist 
God’s law, and we men cannot endure His precepts of salvation! Do not despise fish because they are 
dumb and quite unreasoning; rather fear lest, in your resistance to the disposition of the Creator, you have 
even less reason than they. Listen to the fish, who by their actions all but speak and say: it is for the 
perpetuation of our race that we undertake this long voyage. They have not the gift of reason, but they 
have the law of nature firmly seated within them, to show them what they have to do. Let us go, they say, 
to the North Sea. Its water is sweeter than that of the rest of the sea; for the sun does not remain long 
there, and its rays do not draw up all the drinkable portions. Even sea creatures love fresh water. Thus 
one often sees them enter into rivers and swim far up them from the sea. This is the reason which makes 
them prefer the Euxine Sea to other gulfs, as the most fit for breeding and for bringing up their young. 
When they have obtained their object the whole tribe returns home. Let us hear these dumb creatures tell 
us the reason. The Northern sea, they say, is shallow and its surface is exposed to the violence of the 
wind, and it has few shores and retreats. Thus the winds easily agitate it to its bottom and mingle the 
sands of its bed with its waves. Besides, it is cold in winter, filled as it is from all directions by large rivers. 
Wherefore after a moderate enjoyment of its waters, during the summer, when the winter comes they 
hasten to reach warmer depths and places heated by the sun, and after fleeing from the stormy tracts of 
the North, they seek a haven in less agitated seas. 


5. I myself have seen these marvels, and I have admired the wisdom of God in all things. If beings 
deprived of reason are capable of thinking and of providing for their own preservation; if a fish knows 
what it ought to seek and what to shun, what shall we say, who are honoured with reason, instructed by 
law, encouraged by the promises, made wise by the Spirit, and are nevertheless less reasonable about our 
own affairs than the fish? They know how to provide for the future, but we renounce our hope of the 
future and spend our life in brutal indulgence. A fish traverses the extent of the sea to find what is good 
for it; what will you say then—you who live in idleness, the mother of all vices? Do not let any one make 
his ignorance an excuse. There has been implanted in us natural reason which tells us to identify 
ourselves with good, and to avoid all that is harmful. I need not go far from the sea to find examples, as 
that is the object of our researches. I have heard it said by one living near the sea, that the sea urchin, a 
little contemptible creature, often foretells calm and tempest to sailors. When it foresees a disturbance of 
the winds, it gets under a great pebble, and clinging to it as to an anchor, it tosses about in safety, 
retained by the weight which prevents it from becoming the plaything of the waves. It is a certain sign for 
sailors that they are threatened with a violent agitation of the winds. No astrologer, no Chaldaean, 
reading in the rising of the stars the disturbances of the air, has ever communicated his secret to the 
urchin: it is the Lord of the sea and of the winds who has impressed on this little animal a manifest proof 


of His great wisdom. God has foreseen all, He has neglected nothing. His eye, which never sleeps, 
watches over all. He is present everywhere and gives to each being the means of preservation. If God has 
not left the sea urchin outside His providence, is He without care for you? 


“Husbands love your wives.” Although formed of two bodies you are united to live in the communion of 
wedlock. May this natural link, may this yoke imposed by the blessing, reunite those who are divided. The 
viper, the cruelest of reptiles, unites itself with the sea lamprey, and, announcing its presence by a hiss, it 
calls it from the depths to conjugal union. The lamprey obeys, and is united to this venomous animal. 
What does this mean? However hard, however fierce a husband may be, the wife ought to bear with him, 
and not wish to find any pretext for breaking the union. He strikes you, but he is your husband. He is a 
drunkard, but he is united to you by nature. He is brutal and cross, but he is henceforth one of your 
members, and the most precious of all. 


6. Let husbands listen as well: here is a lesson for them. The viper vomits forth its venom in respect for 
marriage; and you, will you not put aside the barbarity and the inhumanity of your soul, out of respect for 
your union? Perhaps the example of the viper contains another meaning. The union of the viper and of the 
lamprey is an adulterous violation of nature. You, who are plotting against other men’s wedlock, learn 
what creeping creature you are like. I have only one object, to make all I say turn to the edification of the 
Church. Let then libertines put a restraint on their passions, for they are taught by the examples set by 
creatures of earth and sea. 


My bodily infirmity and the lateness of the hour force me to end my discourse. However, I have still many 
observations to make on the products of the sea, for the admiration of my attentive audience. To speak of 
the sea itself, how does its water change into salt? How is it that coral, a stone so much esteemed, is a 
plant in the midst of the sea, and when once exposed to the air becomes hard as a rock? Why has nature 
enclosed in the meanest of animals, in an oyster, so precious an object as a pearl? For these pearls, which 
are coveted by the caskets of kings, are cast upon the shores, upon the coasts, upon sharp rocks, and 
enclosed in oyster shells. How can the sea pinna produce her fleece of gold, which no dye has ever 
imitated? How can shells give kings purple of a brilliancy not surpassed by the flowers of the field? 


“Let the waters bring forth.” What necessary object was there that did not immediately appear? What 
object of luxury was not given to man? Some to supply his needs, some to make him contemplate the 
marvels of creation. Some are terrible, so as to take our idleness to school. “God created great whales.” 
Scripture gives them the name of “great” not because they are greater than a shrimp and a sprat, but 
because the size of their bodies equals that of great hills. Thus when they swim on the surface of the 
waters one often sees them appear like islands. But these monstrous creatures do not frequent our coasts 
and shores; they inhabit the Atlantic ocean. Such are these animals created to strike us with terror and 
awe. If now you hear say that the greatest vessels, sailing with full sails, are easily stopped by a very small 
fish, by the remora, and so forcibly that the ship remains motionless for a long time, as if it had taken root 
in the middle of the sea, do you not see in this little creature a like proof of the power of the Creator? 
Sword fish, saw fish, dog fish, whales, and sharks, are not therefore the only things to be dreaded; we 
have to fear no less the spike of the stingray even after its death, and the sea-hare, whose mortal blows 
are as rapid as they are inevitable. Thus the Creator wishes that all may keep you awake, so that full of 
hope in Him you may avoid the evils with which all these creatures threaten you. 


But let us come out of the depths of the sea and take refuge upon the shore. For the marvels of creation, 
coming one after the other in constant succession like the waves, have submerged my discourse. 
However, I should not be surprised if, after finding greater wonders upon the earth, my spirit seeks like 
Jonah’s to flee to the sea. But it seems to me, that meeting with these innumerable marvels has made me 
forget all measure, and experience the fate of those who navigate the high seas without a fixed point to 
mark their progress, and are often ignorant of the space which they have traversed. This is what has 
happened to me; whilst my words glanced at creation, I have not been sensible of the multitude of beings 
of which I spoke to you. But although this honourable assembly is pleased by my speech, and the recital of 
the marvels of the Master is grateful to the ears of His servants, let me here bring the ship of my 
discourse to anchor, and await the day to deliver you the rest. Let us, therefore, all arise, and, giving 
thanks for what has been said, let us ask for strength to hear the rest. Whilst taking your food may the 
conversation at your table turn upon what has occupied us this morning and this evening. Filled with 
these thoughts may you, even in sleep, enjoy the pleasure of the day, so that you may be permitted to say, 
“T sleep but my heart waketh,” meditating day and night upon the law of the Lord, to Whom be glory and 
power world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY VIII 
THE CREATION OF FOWL AND WATER ANIMALS 


1. And God said “Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, cattle and creeping things, 
and beast of the earth after his kind; and it was so.” The command of God advanced step by step and 
earth thus received her adornment. Yesterday it was said, “Let the waters produce moving things,” and to- 
day “let the earth bring forth the living creature.” Is the earth then alive? And are the mad-minded 


Manichaeans right in giving it a soul? At these words “Let the earth bring forth,” it did not produce a 
germ contained in it, but He who gave the order at the same time gifted it with the grace and power to 
bring forth. When the earth had heard this command “Let the earth bring forth grass and the tree yielding 
fruit,” it was not grass that it had hidden in it that it caused to spring forth, it did not bring to the surface 
a palm tree, an oak, a cypress, hitherto kept back in its depths. It is the word of God which forms the 
nature of things created. “Let the earth bring forth;” that is to say not that she may bring forth that which 
she has but that she may acquire that which she lacks, when God gives her the power. Even so now, “Let 
the earth bring forth the living creature,” not the living creature that is contained in herself, but that 
which the command of God gives her. Further, the Manichaeans contradict themselves, because if the 
earth has brought forth the life, she has left herself despoiled of life. Their execrable doctrine needs no 
demonstration. 


But why did the waters receive the command to bring forth the moving creature that hath life and the 
earth to bring forth the living creature? We conclude that, by their nature, swimming creatures appear 
only to have an imperfect life, because they live in the thick element of water. They are hard of hearing, 
and their sight is dull because they see through the water; they have no memory, no imagination, no idea 
of social intercourse. Thus divine language appears to indicate that, in aquatic animals, the carnal life 
originates their psychic movements, whilst in terrestrial animals, gifted with a more perfect life, the soul 
enjoys supreme authority. In fact the greater part of quadrupeds have more power of penetration in their 
senses; their apprehension of present objects is keen, and they keep all exact remembrance of the past. It 
seems therefore, that God, after the command given to the waters to bring forth moving creatures that 
have life, created simply living bodies for aquatic animals, whilst for terrestrial animals He commanded 
the soul to exist and to direct the body, showing thus that the inhabitants of the earth are gifted with 
greater vital force. Without doubt terrestrial animals are devoid of reason. At the same time how many 
affections of the soul each one of them expresses by the voice of nature! They express by cries their joy 
and sadness, recognition of what is familiar to them, the need of food, regret at being separated from 
their companions, and numberless emotions. Aquatic animals, on the contrary, are not only dumb; it is 
impossible to tame them, to teach them, to train them for man’s society. “The ox knoweth his owner, and 
the ass his master’s crib.” But the fish does not know who feeds him. The ass knows a familiar voice, he 
knows the road which he has often trodden, and even, if man loses his way, he sometimes serves him as a 
guide. His hearing is more acute than that of any other terrestrial animal. What animal of the sea can 
show so much rancour and resentment as the camel? The camel conceals its resentment for a long time 
after it has been struck, until it finds an opportunity, and then repays the wrong. Listen, you whose heart 
does not pardon, you who practise vengeance as a virtue; see what you resemble when you keep your 
anger for so long against your neighbour like a spark, hidden in the ashes, and only waiting for fuel to set 
your heart ablaze! 


2. “Let the earth bring forth a living soul.” Why did the earth produce a living soul? so that you may make 
a difference between the soul of cattle and that of man. You will soon learn how the human soul was 
formed; hear now about the soul of creatures devoid of reason. Since, according to Scripture, “the life of 
every creature is in the blood,” as the blood when thickened changes into flesh, and flesh when corrupted 
decomposes into earth, so the soul of beasts is naturally an earthy substance. “Let the earth bring forth a 
living soul.” See the affinity of the soul with blood, of blood with flesh, of flesh with earth; and remounting 
in an inverse sense from the earth to the flesh, from the flesh to the blood, from the blood to the soul, you 
will find that the soul of beasts is earth. Do not suppose that it is older than the essence of their body, nor 
that it survives the dissolution of the flesh; avoid the nonsense of those arrogant philosophers who do not 
blush to liken their soul to that of a dog; who say that they have been formerly themselves women, shrubs, 
fish. Have they ever been fish? I do not know; but I do not fear to affirm that in their writings they show 
less sense than fish. “Let the earth bring forth the living creature.” Perhaps many of you ask why there is 
such a long silence in the middle of the rapid rush of my discourse. The more studious among my auditors 
will not be ignorant of the reason why words fail me. What! Have I not seen them look at each other, and 
make signs to make me look at them, and to remind me of what I have passed over? I have forgotten a 
part of the creation, and that one of the most considerable, and my discourse was almost finished without 
touching upon it. “Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life and fowl that 
may fly above the earth in the open firmament, of heaven.” I spoke of fish as long as eventide allowed: to- 
day we have passed to the examination of terrestrial animals; between the two, birds have escaped us. We 
are forgetful like travellers who unmindful of some important object, are obliged, although they be far on 
their road, to retrace their steps, punished for their negligence by the weariness of the journey. So we 
have to turn back. That which we have omitted is not to be despised. It is the third part of the animal 
creation, if indeed there are three kinds of animals, land, winged and water. 


“Let the waters” it is said “bring forth abundantly moving creature that hath life and fowl that may fly 
above the earth in the open firmament of heaven.” Why do the waters give birth also to birds? Because 
there is, so to say, a family link between the creatures that fly and those that swim. In the same way that 
fish cut the waters, using their fins to carry them forward and their tails to direct their movements round 
and round and straightforward, so we see birds float in the air by the help of their wings. Both endowed 
with the property of swimming, their common derivation from the waters has made them of one family. At 
the same time no bird is without feet, because finding all its food upon the earth it cannot do without their 
service. Rapacious birds have pointed claws to enable them to close on their prey; to the rest has been 


given the indispensable ministry of feet to seek their food and to provide for the other needs of life. There 
are a few who walk badly, whose feet are neither suitable for walking nor for preying. Among this number 
are swallows, incapable of walking and seeking their prey, and the birds called swifts who live on little 
insects carried about by the air. As to the swallow, its flight, which grazes the earth, fulfils the function of 
feet. 


3. There are also innumerable kinds of birds. If we review them all, as we have partly done the fish, we 
shall find that under one name, the creatures which fly differ infinitely in size, form and colour; that in 
their life, their actions and their manners, they present a variety equally beyond the power of description. 
Thus some have tried to imagine names for them of which the singularity and the strangeness might, like 
brands, mark the distinctive character of each kind known. Some, as eagles, have been called 
Schizoptera, others Dermoptera, as the bats, others Ptilota, as wasps, others Coleoptera, as beetles and 
all those insects which brought forth in cases and coverings, break their prison to fly away in liberty. But 
we have enough words of common usage to characterise each species and to mark the distinction which 
Scripture sets up between clean and unclean birds. Thus the species of carnivora is of one sort and of one 
constitution which suits their manner of living, sharp talons, curved beak, swift wings, allowing them to 
swoop easily upon their prey and to tear it up after having seized it. The constitution of those who pick up 
seeds is different, and again that of those who live on all they come across. What a variety in all these 
creatures! Some are gregarious, except the birds of prey who know no other society than conjugal union; 
but innumerable kinds, doves, cranes, starlings, jackdaws, like a common life. Among them some live 
without a chief and in a sort of independence; others, as cranes, do not refuse to submit themselves to a 
leader. And a fresh difference between them is that some are stationary and non-migratory; others 
undertake long voyages and the greater part of them migrate at the approach of winter. Nearly all birds 
can be tamed and are capable of training, except the weakest, who through fear and timidity cannot bear 
the constant and annoying contact of the hand. Some like the society of man and inhabit our dwellings; 
others delight in mountains and in desert places. There is a great difference too in their peculiar notes. 
Some twitter and chatter, others are silent, some have a melodious and sonorous voice, some are wholly 
inharmonious and incapable of song; some imitate the voice of man, taught their mimicry either by nature 
or training; others always give forth the same monotonous cry. The cock is proud; the peacock is vain of 
his beauty; doves and fowls are amorous, always seeking each other’s society. The partridge is deceitful 
and jealous, lending perfidious help to the huntsmen to seize their prey. 


4. What a variety, I have said, in the actions and lives of flying creatures. Some of these unreasoning 
creatures even have a government, if the feature of government is to make the activity of all the 
individuals centre in one common end. This may be observed in bees. They have a common dwelling 
place; they fly in the air together, they work at the same work together; and what is still more 
extraordinary is that they give themselves to these labours under the guidance of a king and 
superintendent, and that they do not allow themselves to fly to the meadows without seeing if the king is 
flying at their head. As to this king, it is not election that gives him this authority; ignorance on the part of 
the people often puts the worst man in power; it is not fate; the blind decisions of fate often give authority 
to the most unworthy. It is not heredity that places him on the throne; it is only too common to see the 
children of kings, corrupted by luxury and flattery, living in ignorance of all virtue. It is nature which 
makes the king of the bees, for nature gives him superior size, beauty, and sweetness of character. He has 
a sting like the others, but he does not use it to revenge himself. It is a principle of natural and unwritten 
law, that those who are raised to high office, ought to be lenient in punishing. Even bees who do not follow 
the example of their king, repent without delay of their imprudence, since they lose their lives with their 
sting. Listen, Christians, you to whom it is forbidden to “recompense evil for evil” and commanded “to 
overcome evil with good.” Take the bee for your model, which constructs its cells without injuring any one 
and without interfering with the goods of others. It gathers openly wax from the flowers with its mouth, 
drawing in the honey scattered over them like dew, and injects it into the hollow of its cells. Thus at first 
honey is liquid; time thickens it and gives it its sweetness. The book of Proverbs has given the bee the 
most honourable and the best praise by calling her wise and industrious. How much activity she exerts in 
gathering this precious nourishment, by which both kings and men of low degree are brought to health! 
How great is the art and cunning she displays in the construction of the store houses which are destined 
to receive the honey! After having spread the wax like a thin membrane, she distributes it in contiguous 
compartments which, weak though they are, by their number and by their mass, sustain the whole edifice. 
Each cell in fact holds to the one next to it, and is separated by a thin partition; we thus see two or three 
galleries of cells built one upon the other. The bee takes care not to make one vast cavity, for fear it might 
break under the weight of the liquid, and allow it to escape. See how the discoveries of geometry are mere 
by-works to the wise bee! 


The rows of honey-comb are all hexagonal with equal sides. They do not bear on each other in straight 
lines, lest the supports should press on empty spaces between and give way; but the angles of the lower 
hexagons serve as foundations and bases to those which rise above, so as to furnish a sure support to the 
lower mass, and so that each cell may securely keep the liquid honey. 


5. How shall we make an exact review of all the peculiarities of the life of birds? During the night cranes 
keep watch in turn; some sleep, others make the rounds and procure a quiet slumber for their 
companions. After having finished his duty, the sentry utters a cry, and goes to sleep, and the one who 


the wicked, man and impious brother had rejected the defender of probity and piety! In short, he 
approved of the excuse, although a bad one, by his use of it; and of the act, although a bad one, by his 
refusal to make peace between brothers. Or rather, would He not show His resentment at the rejection of 
Moses with such a word? And therefore did He not wish in a similar case of contentious brothers, to 
confound them with the recollection of so harsh a word? Clearly so. For He had Himself been present in 
Moses, who heard such a rejection—even He, the Spirit of the Creator. I think that we have already, in 
another passage, sufficiently shown that the glory of riches is condemned by our God, “who putteth down 
the mighty from their throne, and exalts the poor from the dunghill.” From Him, therefore, will proceed 
the parable of the rich man, who flattered himself about the increase of his fields, and to Whom God said: 
“Thou fool, this night shall they require thy soul of thee; then whose shall those things be which thou hast 
provided?” It was just in the like manner that the king Hezekiah heard from Isaiah the sad doom of his 
kingdom, when he gloried, before the envoys of Babylon, in his treasures and the deposits of his precious 
things. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


PARALLELS FROM THE PROPHETS TO ILLUSTRATE CHRIST’S TEACHING IN THE REST OF THIS CHAPTER OF ST. 
LUKE. THE STERNER ATTRIBUTES OF CHRIST, IN HIS JUDICIAL CAPACITY, SHOW HIM TO HAVE COME FROM THE 
CREATOR. INCIDENTAL REBUKES OF MARCION’S DOCTRINE OF CELIBACY, AND OF HIS ALTERING OF THE TEXT 
OF THE GOSPEL 


Who would be unwilling that we should distress ourselves about sustenance for our life, or clothing for 
our body, but He who has provided these things already for man; and who, therefore, while distributing 
them to us, prohibits all anxiety respecting them as an outrage against his liberality?-—who has adapted 
the nature of “life” itself to a condition “better than meat,” and has fashioned the material of “the body,” 
so as to make it “more than raiment;” whose “ravens, too, neither sow nor reap, nor gather into 
storehouses, and are yet fed” by Himself; whose “lilies and grass also toil not, nor spin, and yet are 
clothed” by Him; whose “Solomon, moreover, was transcendent in glory, and yet was not arrayed like” the 
humble flower. Besides, nothing can be more abrupt than that one God should be distributing His bounty, 
while the other should bid us take no thought about (so kindly a) distribution—and that, too, with the 
intention of derogating (from his liberality). Whether, indeed, it is as depreciating the Creator that he does 
not wish such trifles to be thought of, concerning which neither the crows nor the lilies labour, because, 
forsooth, they come spontaneously to hand by reason of their very worthlessness, will appear a little 
further on. Meanwhile, how is it that He chides them as being “of little faith?” What faith? Does He mean 
that faith which they were as yet unable to manifest perfectly in a god who has hardly yet revealed, and 
whom they were in process of learning as well as they could; or that faith which they for this express 
reason owed to the Creator, because they believed that He was of His own will supplying these wants of 
the human race, and therefore took no thought about them? Now, when He adds, “For all these things do 
the nations of the world seek after,” even by their not believing in God as the Creator and Giver of all 
things, since He was unwilling that they should be like these nations, He therefore upbraided them as 
being defective of faith in the same God, in whom He remarked that the Gentiles were quite wanting in 
faith. When He further adds, “But your Father knoweth that ye have need of these things,” I would first 
ask, what Father Christ would have to be here understood? If He points to their own Creator, He also 
affirms Him to be good, who knows what His children have need of; but if He refers to that other god, how 
does he know that food and raiment are necessary to man, seeing that he has made no such provision for 
him? For if he had known the want, he would have made the provision. If, however, he knows what things 
man has need of, and yet has failed to supply them, he is in the failure guilty of either malignity or 
weakness. But when he confessed that these things are necessary to man, he really affirmed that they are 
good. For nothing that is evil is necessary. So that he will not be any longer a depreciator of the works and 
the indulgences of the Creator, that I may here complete the answer which I deferred giving above. Again, 
if it is another god who has foreseen man’s wants, and is supplying them, how is it that Marcion’s Christ 
himself promises them? Is he liberal with another’s property? “Seek ye,” says he, “the kingdom of God, 
and all these things shall be added unto you”—by himself, of course. But if by himself, what sort of being 
is he, who shall bestow the things of another? If by the Creator, whose all things are, then who is he that 
promises what belongs to another? If these things are “additions” to the kingdom, they must be placed in 
the second rank; and the second rank belongs to Him to whom the first also does; His are the food and 
raiment, whose is the kingdom. Thus to the Creator belongs the entire promise, the full reality of its 
parables, the perfect equalization of its similitudes; for these have respect to none other than Him to 
whom they have a parity of relation in every point. We are servants because we have a Lord in our God. 
We ought “to have our loins girded:” in other words, we are to be free from the embarrassments of a 
perplexed and much occupied life; “to have our lights burning,” that is, our minds kindled by faith, and 
resplendent with the works of truth. And thus “to wait for our Lord,” that is, Christ. Whence “returning?” 
If “from the wedding,” He is the Christ of the Creator, for the wedding is His. If He is not the Creator’s, 
not even Marcion himself would have gone to the wedding, although invited, for in his god he discovers 
one who hates the nuptial bed. The parable would therefore have failed in the person of the Lord, if He 
were not a Being to whom a wedding is consistent. In the next parable also he makes a flagrant mistake, 
when he assigns to the person of the Creator that “thief, whose hour, if the father of the family had only 
known, he would not have suffered his house to be broken through.” How can the Creator wear in any 
way the aspect of a thief, Lord as He is of all mankind? No one pilfers or plunders his own property, but he 


awakes, in his turn, repays the security which he has enjoyed. You will see the same order reign in their 
flight. One leads the way, and when it has guided the flight of the flock for a certain time, it passes to the 
rear, leaving to the one who comes after the care of directing the march. 


The conduct of storks comes very near intelligent reason. In these regions the same season sees them all 
migrate. They all start at one given signal. And it seems to me that our crows, serving them as escort, go 
to bring them back, and to help them against the attacks of hostile birds. The proof is that in this season 
not a single crow appears, and that they return with wounds, evident marks of the help and of the 
assistance that they have lent. Who has explained to them the laws of hospitality? Who has threatened 
them with the penalties of desertion? For not one is missing from the company. Listen, all inhospitable 
hearts, ye who shut your doors, whose house is never open either in the winter or in the night to 
travellers. The solicitude of storks for their old would be sufficient, if our children would reflect upon it, to 
make them love their parents; because there is no one so failing in good sense, as not to deem it a shame 
to be surpassed in virtue by birds devoid of reason. The storks surround their father, when old age makes 
his feathers drop off, warm him with their wings, and provide abundantly for his support, and even in 
their flight they help him as much as they are able, raising him gently on each side upon their wings, a 
conduct so notorious that it has given to gratitude the name of “antipelargosis.” Let no one lament 
poverty; let not the man whose house is bare despair of his life, when he considers the industry of the 
swallow. To build her nest, she brings bits of straw in her beak; and, as she cannot raise the mud in her 
claws, she moistens the end of her wings in water and then rolls in very fine dust and thus procures mud. 
After having united, little by little, the bits of straw with this mud, as with glue, she feeds her young; and 
if any one of them has its eyes injured, she has a natural remedy to heal the sight of her little ones. 


This sight ought to warn you not to take to evil ways on account of poverty; and, even if you are reduced 
to the last extremity, not to lose all hope; not to abandon yourself to inaction and idleness, but to have 
recourse to God. If He is so bountiful to the swallow, what will He not do for those who call upon Him with 
all their heart? 


The halcyon is a sea bird, which lays its eggs along the shore, or deposits them in the sand. And it lays in 
the middle of winter, when the violence of the winds dashes the sea against the land. Yet all winds are 
hushed, and the wave of the sea grows calm, during the seven days that the halcyon sits. 


For it only takes seven days to hatch the young. Then, as they are in need of food so that they may grow, 
God, in His munificence, grants another seven days to this tiny animal. All sailors know this, and call these 
days halcyon days. If divine Providence has established these marvellous laws in favour of creatures 
devoid of reason, it is to induce you to ask for your salvation from God. Is there a wonder which He will 
not perform for you—you have been made in His image, when for so little a bird, the great, the fearful sea 
is held in check and is commanded in the midst of winter to be calm. 


6. It is said that the turtle-dove, once separated from her mate, does not contract a new union, but 
remains in widowhood, in remembrance of her first alliance. Listen, O women! What veneration for 
widowhood, even in these creatures devoid of reason, how they prefer it to an unbecoming multiplicity of 
marriages. The eagle shows the greatest injustice in the education which she gives to her young. When 
she has hatched two little ones, she throws one on the ground, thrusting it out with blows from her wings, 
and only acknowledges the remaining one. It is the difficulty of finding food which has made her repulse 
the offspring she has brought forth. But the osprey, it is said, will not allow it to perish, she carries it away 
and brings it up with her young ones. Such are parents who, under the plea of poverty, expose their 
children; such are again those who, in the distribution of their inheritance, make unequal divisions. Since 
they have given existence equally to each of their children, it is just that they should equally and without 
preference furnish them with the means of livelihood. Beware of imitating the cruelty of birds with hooked 
talons. When they see their young are from henceforth capable of encountering the air in their flight, they 
throw them out of the nest, striking them and pushing them with their wings, and do not take the least 
care of them. The love of the crow for its young is laudable! When they begin to fly, she follows them, 
gives them food, and for a very long time provides for their nourishment. Many birds have no need of 
union with males to conceive. But their eggs are unfruitful, except those of vultures, who more often, it is 
said, bring forth without coupling: and this although they have a very long life, which often reaches its 
hundredth year. Note and retain, I pray you, this point in the history of birds; and if ever you see any one 
laugh at our mystery, as if it were impossible and contrary to nature that a virgin should become a mother 
without losing the purity of her virginity, bethink you that He who would save the faithful by the 
foolishness of preaching, has given us beforehand in nature a thousand reasons for believing in the 
marvellous. 


7. “Let the waters bring forth the moving creatures that have life, and fowl that may fly above the earth in 
the open firmament of heaven.” They received the command to fly above the earth because earth provides 
them with nourishment. “In the firmament of heaven,” that is to say, as we have said before, in that part of 
the air called ouranos, heaven, from the word horan, which means to see; called firmament, because the 
air which extends over our heads, compared to the aether, has greater density, and is thickened by the 
vapours which exhale from the earth. You have then heaven adorned, earth beautified, the sea peopled 
with its own creatures, the air filled with birds which scour it in every direction. Studious listener, think of 


all these creations which God has drawn out of nothing, think of all those which my speech has left out, to 
avoid tediousness, and not to exceed my limits; recognise everywhere the wisdom of God; never cease to 
wonder, and, through every creature, to glorify the Creator. 


There are some kinds of birds which live by night in the midst of darkness; others which fly by day in full 
light. Bats, owls, night-ravens are birds of night: if by chance you cannot sleep, reflect on these nocturnal 
birds and their peculiarities and glorify their Maker. How is it that the nightingale is always awake when 
sitting on her eggs, passing the night in a continual melody? How is it that one animal, the bat, is at the 
same time quadruped and fowl? That it is the only one of the birds to have teeth? That it is viviparous like 
quadrupeds, and traverses the air, raising itself not upon wings, but upon a kind of membrane? What 
natural love bats have for each other! How they interlace like a chain and hang the one upon the other! A 
very rare spectacle among men, who for the greater part prefer individual and private life to the union of 
common life. Have not those who give themselves up to vain science the eyes of owls? The sight of the 
owl, piercing during the night time, is dazzled by the splendour of the sun; thus the intelligence of these 
men, so keen to contemplate vanities, is blind in presence of the true light. 


During the day, also, how easy it is for you to admire the Creator everywhere! See how the domestic cock 
calls you to work with his shrill cry, and how, forerunner of the sun, and early as the traveller, he sends 
forth labourers to the harvest! What vigilance in geese! With what sagacity they divine secret dangers! 
Did they not once upon a time save the imperial city? When enemies were advancing by subterranean 
passages to possess themselves of the capitol of Rome, did not geese announce the danger? Is there any 
kind of bird whose nature offers nothing for our admiration? Who announces to the vultures that there 
will be carnage when men march in battle array against one another? You may see flocks of vultures 
following armies and calculating the result of warlike preparations; a calculation very nearly approaching 
to human reasoning. How can I describe to you the fearful invasions of locusts, which rise everywhere at a 
given signal, and pitch their camps all over a country? They do not attack crops until they have received 
the divine command. Or shall I describe how the remedy for this curse, the thrush, follows them with its 
insatiable appetite, and the devouring nature that the loving God has given it in His kindness for men? 
How does the grasshopper modulate its song? Why is it more melodious at midday owing to the air that it 
breathes in dilating its chest? 


But it appears to me that in wishing to describe the marvels of winged creatures, I remain further behind 
than I should if my feet had tried to match the rapidity of their flight. When you see bees, wasps, in short 
all those flying creatures called insects, because they have an incision all around, reflect that they have 
neither respiration nor lungs, and that they are supported by air through all parts of their bodies. Thus 
they perish, if they are covered with oil, because it stops up their pores. Wash them with vinegar, the 
pores reopen and the animal returns to life. Our God has created nothing unnecessarily and has omitted 
nothing that is necessary. If now you cast your eyes upon aquatic creatures, you will find that their 
organization is quite different. Their feet are not split like those of the crow, nor hooked like those of the 
carnivora, but large and membraneous; therefore they can easily swim, pushing the water with the 
membranes of their feet as with oars. Notice how the swan plunges his neck into the depths of the water 
to draw his food from it, and you will understand the wisdom of the Creator in giving this creature a neck 
longer than his feet, so that he may throw it like a line, and take the food hidden at the bottom of the 
water. 


8. If we simply read the words of Scripture we find only a few short syllables. “Let the waters bring forth 
fowl that may fly above the earth in the open firmament of heaven,” but if we enquire into the meaning of 
these words, then the great wonder of the wisdom of the Creator appears. What a difference He has 
foreseen among winged creatures! How He has divided them by kinds! How He has characterized each 
one of them by distinct qualities! But the day will not suffice me to recount the wonders of the air. Earth is 
calling me to describe wild beasts, reptiles and cattle, ready to show us in her turn sights rivalling those 
of plants, fish, and birds. “Let the earth bring forth the living soul” of domestic animals, of wild beasts, 
and of reptiles after their kind. What have you to say, you who do not believe in the change that Paul 
promises you in the resurrection, when you see so many metamorphoses among creatures of the air? 
What are we not told of the horned worm of India! First it changes into a caterpillar, then becomes a 
buzzing insect, and not content with this form, it clothes itself, instead of wings, with loose, broad plates. 
Thus, O women, when you are seated busy with your weaving, I mean of the silk which is sent you by the 
Chinese to make your delicate dresses, remember the metamorphoses of this creature, conceive a clear 
idea of the resurrection, and do not refuse to believe in the change that Paul announces for all men. 


But I am ashamed to see that my discourse oversteps the accustomed limits; if I consider the abundance 
of matters on which I have just discoursed to you, I feel that Iam being borne beyond bounds; but when I 
reflect upon the inexhaustible wisdom which is displayed in the works of creation, I seem to be but at the 
beginning of my story. Nevertheless, I have not detained you so long without profit. For what would you 
have done until the evening? You are not pressed by guests, nor expected at banquets. Let me then 
employ this bodily fast to rejoice your souls. You have often served the flesh for pleasure, to-day persevere 
in the ministry of the soul. “Delight thyself also in the Lord and he shall give thee the desire of thine 
heart.” Do you love riches? Here are spiritual riches. “The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether. More to be desired are they than gold and precious stones.” Do you love enjoyment and 


pleasures? Behold the oracles of the Lord, which, for a healthy soul, are “sweeter than honey and the 
honey-comb.” If I let you go, and if I dismiss this assembly, some will run to the dice, where they will find 
bad language, sad quarrels and the pangs of avarice. There stands the devil, inflaming the fury of the 
players with the dotted bones, transporting the same sums of money from one side of the table to the 
other, now exalting one with victory and throwing the other into despair, now swelling the first with 
boasting and covering his rival with confusion. Of what use is bodily fasting and filling the soul with 
innumerable evils? He who does not play spends his leisure elsewhere. What frivolities come from his 
mouth! What follies strike his ears! Leisure without the fear of the Lord is, for those who do not know the 
value of time, a school of vice. I hope that my words will be profitable; at least by occupying you here they 
have prevented you from sinning. Thus the longer I keep you, the longer you are out of the way of evil. 


An equitable judge will deem that I have said enough, not if he considers the riches of creation, but if he 
thinks of our weakness and of the measure one ought to keep in that which tends to pleasure. Earth has 
welcomed you with its own plants, water with its fish, air with its birds; the continent in its turn is ready 
to offer you as rich treasures. But let us put an end to this morning banquet, for fear satiety may blunt 
your taste for the evening one. May He who has filled all with the works of His creation and has left 
everywhere visible memorials of His wonders, fill your hearts with all spiritual joys in Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, to whom belong glory and power, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY IX 


THE CREATION OF TERRESTRIAL ANIMALS 


1. How did you like the fare of my morning’s discourse? It seemed to me that I had the good intentions of 
a poor giver of a feast, who, ambitious of having the credit of keeping a good table saddens his guests by 
the poor supply of the more expensive dishes. In vain he lavishly covers his table with his mean fare; his 
ambition only shows his folly. It is for you to judge if I have shared the same fate. Yet, whatever my 
discourse may have been, take care lest you disregard it. No one refused to sit at the table of Elisha; and 
yet he only gave his friends wild vegetables. I know the laws of allegory, though less by myself than from 
the works of others. There are those truly, who do not admit the common sense of the Scriptures, for 
whom water is not water, but some other nature, who see in a plant, in a fish, what their fancy wishes, 
who change the nature of reptiles and of wild beasts to suit their allegories, like the interpreters of 
dreams who explain visions in sleep to make them serve their own ends. For me grass is grass; plant, fish, 
wild beast, domestic animal, I take all in the literal sense. “For I am not ashamed of the gospel.” Those 
who have written about the nature of the universe have discussed at length the shape of the earth. If it be 
spherical or cylindrical, if it resemble a disc and is equally rounded in all parts, or if it has the forth of a 
winnowing basket and is hollow in the middle; all these conjectures have been suggested by 
cosmographers, each one upsetting that of his predecessor. It will not lead me to give less importance to 
the creation of the universe, that the servant of God, Moses, is silent as to shapes; he has not said that the 
earth is a hundred and eighty thousand furlongs in circumference; he has not measured into what extent 
of air its shadow projects itself whilst the sun revolves around it, nor stated how this shadow, casting itself 
upon the moon, produces eclipses. He has passed over in silence, as useless, all that is unimportant for us. 
Shall I then prefer foolish wisdom to the oracles of the Holy Spirit? Shall I not rather exalt Him who, not 
wishing to fill our minds with these vanities, has regulated all the economy of Scripture in view of the 
edification and the making perfect of our souls? It is this which those seem to me not to have understood, 
who, giving themselves up to the distorted meaning of allegory, have undertaken to give a majesty of their 
own invention to Scripture. It is to believe themselves wiser than the Holy Spirit, and to bring forth their 
own ideas under a pretext of exegesis. Let us hear Scripture as it has been written. 


2. “Let the earth bring forth the living creature.” Behold the word of God pervading creation, beginning 
even then the efficacy which is seen displayed to-day, and will be displayed to the end of the world! As a 
ball, which one pushes, if it meet a declivity, descends, carried by its form and the nature of the ground 
and does not stop until it has reached a level surface; so nature, once put in motion by the Divine 
command, traverses creation with an equal step, through birth and death, and keeps up the succession of 
kinds through resemblance, to the last. Nature always makes a horse succeed to a horse, a lion to a lion, 
an eagle to an eagle, and preserving each animal by these uninterrupted successions she transmits it to 
the end of all things. Animals do not see their peculiarities destroyed or effaced by any length of time; 
their nature, as though it had been just constituted, follows the course of ages, for ever young. “Let the 
earth bring forth the living creature.” This command has continued and earth does not cease to obey the 
Creator. For, if there are creatures which are successively produced by their predecessors, there are 
others that even to-day we see born from the earth itself. In wet weather she brings forth grasshoppers 
and an immense number of insects which fly in the air and have no names because they are so small; she 
also produces mice and frogs. In the environs of Thebes in Egypt, after abundant rain in hot weather, the 
country is covered with field mice. We see mud alone produce eels; they do not proceed from an egg, nor 
in any other manner; it is the earth alone which gives them birth. Let the earth produce a living creature.” 


Cattle are terrestrial and bent towards the earth. Man, a celestial growth, rises superior to them as much 
by the mould of his bodily conformation as by the dignity of his soul. What is the form of quadrupeds? 
Their head is bent towards the earth and looks towards their belly, and only pursues their belly’s good. 


Thy head, O man! is turned towards heaven; thy eyes look up. When therefore thou degradest thyself by 
the passions of the flesh, slave of thy belly, and thy lowest parts, thou approachest animals without reason 
and becomest like one of them. Thou art called to more noble cares; “seek those things which are above 
where Christ sitteth.” Raise thy soul above the earth; draw from its natural conformation the rule of thy 
conduct; fix thy conversation in heaven. Thy true country is the heavenly Jerusalem; thy fellow-citizens 
and thy compatriots are “the first-born which are written in heaven.” 


3. “Let the earth bring forth the living creature.” Thus when the soul of brutes appeared it was not 
concealed in the earth, but it was born by the command of God. Brutes have one and the same soul of 
which the common characteristic is absence of reason. But each animal is distinguished by peculiar 
qualities. The ox is steady, the ass is lazy, the horse has strong passions, the wolf cannot be tamed, the fox 
is deceitful, the stag timid, the ant industrious, the dog grateful and faithful in his friendships. As each 
animal was created the distinctive character of his nature appeared in him in due measure; in the lion 
spirit, taste for solitary life, an unsociable character. True tyrant of animals, he, in his natural arrogance, 
admits but few to share his honours. He disdains his yesterday’s food and never returns to the remains of 
the prey. Nature has provided his organs of voice with such great force that often much swifter animals 
are caught by his roaring alone. The panther, violent and impetuous in his leaps, has a body fitted for his 
activity and lightness, in accord with the movements of his soul. The bear has a sluggish nature, ways of 
its own, a sly character, and is very secret; therefore it has an analogous body, heavy, thick, without 
articulations such as are necessary for a cold dweller in dens. 


When we consider the natural and innate care that these creatures without reason take of their lives we 
shall be induced to watch over ourselves and to think of the salvation of our souls; or rather we shall be 
the more condemned when we are found falling short even of the imitation of brutes. The bear, which 
often gets severely wounded, cares for himself and cleverly fills the wounds with mullein, a plant whose 
nature is very astringent. You will also see the fox heal his wounds with droppings from the pine tree; the 
tortoise, gorged with the flesh of the viper, finds in the virtue of marjoram a specific against this 
venomous animal and the serpent heals sore eyes by eating fennel. 


And is not reasoning intelligence eclipsed by animals in their provision for atmospheric changes? Do we 
not see sheep, when winter is approaching, devouring grass with avidity as if to make provision for future 
scarcity? Do we not also see oxen, long confined in the winter season, recognise the return of spring by a 
natural sensation, and look to the end of their stables towards the doors, all turning their heads there by 
common consent? Studious observers have remarked that the hedgehog makes an opening at the two 
extremities of his hole. If the wind from the north is going to blow he shuts up the aperture which looks 
towards the north; if the south wind succeeds it the animal passes to the northern door. What lesson do 
these animals teach man? They not only show us in our Creator a care which extends to all beings, but a 
certain presentiment of future even in brutes. Then we ought not to attach ourselves to this present life 
and ought to give all heed to that which is to come. Will you not be industrious for yourself, O man? And 
will you not lay up in the present age rest in that which is to come, after having seen the example of the 
ant? The ant during summer collects treasures for winter. Far from giving itself up to idleness, before this 
season has made it feel its severity, it hastens to work with an invincible zeal until it has abundantly filled 
its storehouses. Here again, how far it is from being negligent! With what wise foresight it manages so as 
to keep its provisions as long as possible! With its pincers it cuts the grains in half, for fear lest they 
should germinate and not serve for its food. If they are damp it dries them; and it does not spread them 
out in all weathers, but when it feels that the air will keep of a mild temperature. Be sure that you will 
never see rain fall from the clouds so long as the ant has left the grain out. 


What language can attain to the marvels of the Creator? What ear could understand them? And what time 
would be sufficient to relate them? Let us say, then, with the prophet, “O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! in wisdom hast thou made them all.” We shall not be able to say in self-justification, that we have 
learnt useful knowledge in books, since the untaught law of nature makes us choose that which is 
advantageous to us. Do you know what good you ought to do your neighbour? The good that you expect 
from him yourself. Do you know what is evil? That which you would not wish another to do to you. Neither 
botanical researches nor the experience of simples have made animals discover those which are useful to 
them; but each knows naturally what is salutary and marvellously appropriates what suits its nature. 


4. Virtues exist in us also by nature, and the soul has affinity with them not by education, but by nature 
herself. We do not need lessons to hate illness, but by ourselves we repel what afflicts us, the soul has no 
need of a master to teach us to avoid vice. Now all vice is a sickness of the soul as virtue is its health. 
Thus those have defined health well who have called it a regularity in the discharge of natural functions; a 
definition that can be applied without fear to the good condition of the soul. Thus, without having need of 
lessons, the soul can attain by herself to what is fit and conformable to nature. Hence it comes that 
temperance everywhere is praised, justice is in honour, courage admired, and prudence the object of all 
aims; virtues which concern the soul more than health concerns the body. Children love your parents, and 
you, “parents provoke not your children to wrath.” Does not nature say the same? Paul teaches us nothing 
new; he only tightens the links of nature. If the lioness loves her cubs, if the she wolf fights to defend her 
little ones, what shall man say who is unfaithful to the precept and violates nature herself; or the son who 
insults the old age of his father; or the father whose second marriage has made him forget his first 


children? 


With animals invincible affection unites parents with children. It is the Creator, God Himself, who 
substitutes the strength of feeling for reason in them. From whence it comes that a lamb as it bounds 
from the fold, in the midst of a thousand sheep recognises the colour and the voice of its mother, runs to 
her, and seeks its own sources of milk. If its mother’s udders are dry, it is content, and, without stopping, 
passes by more abundant ones. And how does the mother recognise it among the many lambs? All have 
the same voice, the same colour, the same smell, as far at least as regards our sense of smell. Yet there is 
in these animals a more subtle sense than our perception which makes them recognise their own. The 
little dog has as yet no teeth, nevertheless he defends himself with his mouth against any one who teases 
him. The calf has as yet no horns, nevertheless he already knows where his weapons will grow. Here we 
have evident proof that the instinct of animals is innate, and that in all beings there is nothing disorderly, 
nothing unforeseen. All bear the marks of the wisdom of the Creator, and show that they have come to life 
with the means of assuring their preservation. 


The dog is not gifted with a share of reason; but with him instinct has the power of reason. The dog has 
learnt by nature the secret of elaborate inferences, which sages of the world, after long years of study, 
have hardly been able to disentangle. When the dog is on the track of game, if he sees it divide in different 
directions, he examines these different paths, and speech alone fails him to announce his reasoning. The 
creature, he says, is gone here or there or in another direction. It is neither here nor there; it is therefore 
in the third direction. And thus, neglecting the false tracks, he discovers the true one. What more is done 
by those who, gravely occupied in demonstrating theories, trace lines upon the dust and reject two 
propositions to show that the third is the true one? 


Does not the gratitude of the dog shame all who are ungrateful to their benefactors? Many are said to 
have fallen dead by their murdered masters in lonely places. Others, when a crime has just been 
committed, have led those who were searching for the murderers, and have caused the criminals to be 
brought to justice. What will those say who, not content with not loving the Master who has created them 
and nourished them, have for their friends men whose mouth attacks the Lord, sitting at the same table 
with them, and, whilst partaking of their food, blaspheme Him who has given it to them? 


5. But let us return to the spectacle of creation. The easiest animals to catch are the most productive. It is 
on account of this that hares and wild goats produce many little ones, and that wild sheep have twins, for 
fear lest these species should disappear, consumed by carnivorous animals. Beasts of prey, on the 
contrary, produce only a few and a lioness with difficulty gives birth to one lion; because, if they say truly, 
the cub issues from its mother by tearing her with its claws; and vipers are only born by gnawing through 
the womb, inflicting a proper punishment on their mother. Thus in nature all has been foreseen, all is the 
object of continual care. If you examine the members even of animals, you will find that the Creator has 
given them nothing superfluous, that He has omitted nothing that is necessary. To carnivorous animals He 
has given pointed teeth which their nature requires for their support. Those that are only half furnished 
with teeth have received several distinct receptacles for their food. As it is not broken up enough in the 
first, they are gifted with the power of returning it after it has been swallowed, and it does not assimilate 
until it has been crushed by rumination. The first, second, third, and fourth stomachs of ruminating 
animals do not remain idle; each one of them fulfils a necessary function. The neck of the camel is long so 
that it may lower it to its feet and reach the grass on which it feeds. Bears, lions, tigers, all animals of this 
sort, have short necks buried in their shoulders; it is because they do not live upon grass and have no 
need to bend down to the earth; they are carnivorous and eat the animals upon whom they prey. 


Why has the elephant a trunk? This enormous creature, the greatest of terrestrial animals, created for the 
terror of those who meet it, is naturally huge and fleshy. If its neck was large and in proportion to its feet 
it would be difficult to direct, and would be of such an excessive weight that it would make it lean towards 
the earth. As it is, its head is attached to the spine of the back by short vertebrae and it has its trunk to 
take the place of a neck, and with it it picks up its food and draws up its drink. Its feet, without joints, like 
united columns, support the weight of its body. If it were supported on lax and flexible legs, its joints 
would constantly give way, equally incapable of supporting its weight, should it wish either to kneel or 
rise. But it has under the foot a little ankle joint which takes the place of the leg and knee joints whose 
mobility would never have resisted this enormous and swaying mass. Thus it had need of this nose which 
nearly touches its feet. Have you seen them in war marching at the head of the phalanx, like living towers, 
or breaking the enemies’ battalions like mountains of flesh with their irresistible charge? If their lower 
parts were not in accordance with their size they would never have been able to hold their own. Now we 
are told that the elephant lives three hundred years and more, another reason for him to have solid and 
unjointed feet. But, as we have said, his trunk, which has the form and the flexibility of a serpent, takes its 
food from the earth and raises it up. Thus we are right in saying that it is impossible to find anything 
superfluous or wanting in creation. Well! God has subdued this monstrous animal to us to such a point 
that he understands the lessons and endures the blows we give him; a manifest proof that the Creator has 
submitted all to our rule, because we have been made in His image. It is not in great animals only that we 
see unapproachable wisdom; no less wonders are seen in the smallest. The high tops of the mountains 
which, near to the clouds and continually beaten by the winds, keep up a perpetual winter, do not arouse 
more admiration in me than the hollow valleys, which escape the storms of lofty peaks and preserve a 


constant mild temperature. In the same way in the constitution of animals I am not more astonished at the 
size of the elephant, than at the mouse, who is feared by the elephant, or at the scorpion’s delicate sting, 
which has been hollowed like a pipe by the supreme artificer to throw venom into the wounds it makes. 
And let nobody accuse the Creator of having produced venomous animals, destroyers and enemies of our 
life. Else let them consider it a crime in the schoolmaster when he disciplines the restlessness of youth by 
the use of the rod and whip to maintain order. 


6. Beasts bear witness to the faith. Hast thou confidence in the Lord? “Thou shalt walk upon the asp and 
the basilisk and thou shalt trample under feet the lion and the dragon.” With faith thou hast the power to 
walk upon serpents and scorpions. Do you not see that the viper which attached itself to the hand of Paul, 
whilst he gathered sticks, did not injure him, because it found the saint full of faith? If you have not faith, 
do not fear beasts so much as your faithlessness, which renders you susceptible of all corruption. But I 
see that for a long time you have been asking me for an account of the creation of man, and I think I can 
hear you all cry in your hearts, We are being taught the nature of our belongings, but we are ignorant of 
ourselves. Let me then speak of it, since it is necessary, and let me put an end to my hesitation. In truth 
the most difficult of sciences is to know one’s self. Not only our eye, from which nothing outside us 
escapes, cannot see itself; but our mind, so piercing to discover the sins of others, is slow to recognise its 
own faults. Thus my speech, after eagerly investigating what is external to myself, is slow and hesitating 
in exploring my own nature. Yet the beholding of heaven and earth does not make us know God better 
than the attentive study of our being does; I am, says the Prophet, fearfully and wonderfully made; that is 
to say, in observing myself I have known Thy infinite wisdom. And God said “Let us make man.” Does not 
the light of theology shine, in these words, as through windows; and does not the second Person show 
Himself in a mystical way, without yet manifesting Himself until the great day? Where is the Jew who 
resisted the truth and pretended that God was speaking to Himself? It is He who spoke, it is said, and it is 
He who made. “Let there be light and there was light.” But then their words contain a manifest absurdity. 
Where is the smith, the carpenter, the shoemaker, who, without help and alone before the instruments of 
his trade, would say to himself; let us make the sword, let us put together the plough, let us make the 
boot? Does he not perform the work of his craft in silence? Strange folly, to say that any one has seated 
himself to command himself, to watch over himself, to constrain himself, to hurry himself, with the tones 
of a master! But the unhappy creatures are not afraid to calumniate the Lord Himself. What will they not 
say with a tongue so well practised in lying? Here, however, words stop their mouth; “And God said let us 
make man.” Tell me; is there then only one Person? It is not written “Let man be made,” but, “Let us make 
man.” The preaching of theology remains enveloped in shadow before the appearance of him who was to 
be instructed, but, now, the creation of man is expected, that faith unveils herself and the dogma of truth 
appears in all its light. “Let us make man.” O enemy of Christ, hear God speaking to His Co-operator, to 
Him by Whom also He made the worlds, Who upholds all things by the word of His power. But He does not 
leave the voice of true religion without answer. Thus the Jews, race hostile to truth, when they find 
themselves pressed, act like beasts enraged against man, who roar at the bars of their cage and show the 
cruelty and the ferocity of their nature, without being able to assuage their fury. God, they say, addresses 
Himself to several persons; it is to the angels before Him that He says, “Let us make man.” Jewish fiction! 
a fable whose frivolity shows whence it has come. To reject one person, they admit many. To reject the 
Son, they raise servants to the dignity of counsellors; they make of our fellow slaves the agents in our 
creation. The perfect man attains the dignity of an angel; but what creature can be like the Creator? 
Listen to the continuation. “In our image.” What have you to reply? Is there one image of God and the 
angels? Father and Son have by absolute necessity the same form, but the form is here understood as 
becomes the divine, not in bodily shape, but in the proper qualities of Godhead. Hear also, you who belong 
to the new concision and who, under the appearance of Christianity, strengthen the error of the Jews. To 
Whom does He say, “in our image,” to whom if it is not to Him who is “the brightness of His glory and the 
express image of His person,” “the image of the invisible God”? It is then to His living image, to Him Who 
has said “I and my Father are one,” “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” that God says “Let us 
make man in our image.” Where is the unlikeness in these Beings who have only one image? “So God 
created man.” It is not “They made.” Here Scripture avoids the plurality of the Persons. After having 
enlightened the Jew, it dissipates the error of the Gentiles in putting itself under the shelter of unity, to 
make you understand that the Son is with the Father, and guarding you from the danger of polytheism. He 
created him in the image of God. God still shows us His co-operator, because He does not say, in His 
image, but in the image of God. 


If God permits, we will say later in what way man was created in the image of God, and how he shares this 
resemblance. Today we say but only one word. If there is one image, from whence comes the intolerable 
blasphemy of pretending that the Son is unlike the Father? What ingratitude! You have yourself received 
this likeness and you refuse it to your Benefactor! You pretend to keep personally that which is in you a 
gift of grace, and you do not wish that the Son should keep His natural likeness to Him who begat Him. 


But evening, which long ago sent the sun to the west, imposes silence upon me. Here, then, let me be 
content with what I have said, and put my discourse to bed. I have told you enough up to this point to 
excite your zeal; with the help of the Holy Spirit I will make for you a deeper investigation into the truths 
which follow. Retire, then, I beg you, with joy, O Christ-loving congregation, and, instead of sumptuous 
dishes of various delicacies, adorn and sanctify your tables with the remembrance of my words. May the 
Anomoean be confounded, the Jew covered with shame, the faithful exultant in the dogmas of truth, and 


the Lord glorified, the Lord to Whom be glory and power, world without end. Amen. 


The Letters 


LETTER I 


TO EUSTATHIUS THE PHILOSOPHER 


Much distressed as I was by the flouts of what is called fortune, who always seems to be hindering my 
meeting you, I was wonderfully cheered and comforted by your letter, for I had already been turning over 
in my mind whether what so many people say is really true, that there is a certain Necessity or Fate which 
rules all the events of our lives both great and small, and that we human beings have control over nothing; 
or, that at all events, all human life is driven by a kind of luck. You will be very ready to forgive me for 
these reflexions, when you learn by what causes I was led to make them. 


On hearing of your philosophy, I entertained a feeling of contempt for the teachers of Athens, and left it. 
The city on the Hellespont I passed by, more unmoved than any Ulysses, passing Sirens’ songs. 


Asia I admired; but I hurried on to the capital of all that is best in it. When I arrived home, and did not 
find you,—the prize which I had sought so eagerly,—there began many and various unexpected 
hindrances. First I must miss you because I fell ill; then when you were setting out for the East I could not 
start with you; then, after endless trouble, I reached Syria, but I missed the philosopher, who had set out 
for Egypt. Then I must set out for Egypt, a long and weary way, and even there I did not gain my end. But 
so passionate was my longing that I must either set out for Persia, and proceed with you to the farthest 
lands of barbarism, (you had got there; what an obstinate devil possessed me!) or settle here at 
Alexandria. This last I did. I really think that unless, like some tame beast, I had followed a bough held out 
to me till I was quite worn out, you would have been driven on and on beyond Indian Nyssa, or any more 
remote region, and wandered about out there. Why say more? 


On returning home, I cannot meet you, hindered by lingering ailments. If these do not get better I shall 
not be able to meet you even in the winter. Is not all this, as you yourself say, due to Fate? Is not this 
Necessity? Does not my case nearly outdo poets’ tales of Tantalus? But, as I said, I feel better after getting 
your letter, and am now no longer of the same mind. When God gives good things I think we must thank 
Him, and not be angry with Him while He is controlling their distribution. So if He grant me to join you, I 
shall think it best and most delightful; if He put me off, I will gently endure the loss. For He always rules 
our lives better than we could choose for ourselves. 


LETTER II 


BASIL TO GREGORY 


1. [I recognised your letter, as one recognises one’s friends’ children from their obvious likeness to their 
parents. Your saying that to describe the kind of place I live in, before letting you hear anything about how 
I live, would not go far towards persuading you to share my life, was just like you; it was worthy of a soul 
like yours, which makes nothing of all that concerns this life here, in comparison with the blessedness 
which is promised us hereafter. What I do myself, day and night, in this remote spot, I am ashamed to 
write. I have abandoned my life in town, as one sure to lead to countless ills; but I have not yet been able 
to get quit of myself. I am like travellers at sea, who have never gone a voyage before, and are distressed 
and seasick, who quarrel with the ship because it is so big and makes such a tossing, and, when they get 
out of it into the pinnace or dingey, are everywhere and always seasick and distressed. Wherever they go 
their nausea and misery go with them. My state is something like this. I carry my own troubles with me, 
and so everywhere I am in the midst of similar discomforts. So in the end I have not got much good out of 
my solitude. What I ought to have done; what would have enabled me to keep close to the footprints of 
Him who has led the way to salvation—for He says, “If any one will come after me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross, and follow me”—is this.] 


2. We must strive after a quiet mind. As well might the eye ascertain an object put before it while it is 
wandering restless up and down and sideways, without fixing a steady gaze upon it, as a mind, distracted 
by a thousand worldly cares, be able clearly to apprehend the truth. He who is not yet yoked in the bonds 
of matrimony is harassed by frenzied cravings, and rebellious impulses, and hopeless attachments; he who 
has found his mate is encompassed with his own tumult of cares; if he is childless, there is desire for 
children; has he children? anxiety about their education, attention to his wife, care of his house, oversight 
of his servants, misfortunes in trade, quarrels with his neighbours, lawsuits, the risks of the merchant, the 
toil of the farmer. Each day, as it comes, darkens the soul in its own way; and night after night takes up 
the day’s anxieties, and cheats the mind with illusions in accordance. Now one way of escaping all this is 


separation from the whole world; that is, not bodily separation, but the severance of the soul’s sympathy 
with the body, and to live so without city, home, goods, society, possessions, means of life, business, 
engagements, human learning, that the heart may readily receive every impress of divine doctrine. 
Preparation of heart is the unlearning the prejudices of evil converse. It is the smoothing the waxen tablet 
before attempting to write on it. 


Now solitude is of the greatest use for this purpose, inasmuch as it stills our passions, and gives room for 
principle to cut them out of the soul. [For just as animals are more easily controlled when they are 
stroked, lust and anger, fear and sorrow, the soul’s deadly foes, are better brought under the control of 
reason, after being calmed by inaction, and where there is no continuous stimulation.] Let there then be 
such a place as ours, separate from intercourse with men, that the tenour of our exercises be not 
interrupted from without. Pious exercises nourish the soul with divine thoughts. What state can be more 
blessed than to imitate on earth the choruses of angels? to begin the day with prayer, and honour our 
Maker with hymns and songs? As the day brightens, to betake ourselves, with prayer attending on it 
throughout, to our labours, and to sweeten our work with hymns, as if with salt? Soothing hymns compose 
the mind to a cheerful and calm state. Quiet, then, as I have said, is the first step in our sanctification; the 
tongue purified from the gossip of the world; the eyes unexcited by fair colour or comely shape; the ear 
not relaxing the tone or mind by voluptuous songs, nor by that especial mischief, the talk of light men and 
jesters. Thus the mind, saved from dissipation from without, and not through the senses thrown upon the 
world, falls back upon itself, and thereby ascends to the contemplation of God. [When that beauty shines 
about it, it even forgets its very nature; it is dragged down no more by thought of food nor anxiety 
concerning dress; it keeps holiday from earthly cares, and devotes all its energies to the acquisition of the 
good things which are eternal, and asks only how may be made to flourish in it self-control and manly 
courage, righteousness and wisdom, and all the other virtues, which, distributed under these heads, 
properly enable the good man to discharge all the duties of life.] 


3. The study of inspired Scripture is the chief way of finding our duty, for in it we find both instruction 
about conduct and the lives of blessed men, delivered in writing, as some breathing images of godly living, 
for the imitation of their good works. Hence, in whatever respect each one feels himself deficient, 
devoting himself to this imitation, he finds, as from some dispensary, the due medicine for his ailment. He 
who is enamoured of chastity dwells upon the history of Joseph, and from him learns chaste actions, 
finding him not only possessed of self-command over pleasure, but virtuously-minded in habit. He is 
taught endurance by Job [who, not only when the circumstances of life began to turn against him, and in 
one moment he was plunged from wealth into penury, and from being the father of fair children into 
childlessness, remained the same, keeping the disposition of his soul all through uncrushed, but was not 
even stirred to anger against the friends who came to comfort him, and trampled on him, and aggravated 
his troubles.] Or should he be enquiring how to be at once meek and great-hearted, hearty against sin, 
meek towards men, he will find David noble in warlike exploits, meek and unruffled as regards revenge on 
enemies. Such, too, was Moses rising up with great heart upon sinners against God, but with meek soul 
bearing their evil-speaking against himself. [Thus, generally, as painters, when they are painting from 
other pictures, constantly look at the model, and do their best to transfer its lineaments to their own work, 
so too must he who is desirous of rendering himself perfect in all branches of excellency, keep his eyes 
turned to the lives of the saints as though to living and moving statues, and make their virtue his own by 
imitation. 


4. Prayers, too, after reading, find the soul fresher, and more vigorously stirred by love towards God. And 
that prayer is good which imprints a clear idea of God in the soul; and the having God established in self 
by means of memory is God’s indwelling. Thus we become God’s temple, when the continuity of our 
recollection is not severed by earthly cares; when the mind is harassed by no sudden sensations; when the 
worshipper flees from all things and retreats to God, drawing away all the feelings that invite him to self- 
indulgence, and passes his time in the pursuits that lead to virtue.] 


5. This, too, is a very important point to attend to,—knowledge how to converse; to interrogate without 
over-earnestness; to answer without desire of display; not to interrupt a profitable speaker, or to desire 
ambitiously to put in a word of one’s own; to be measured in speaking and hearing; not to be ashamed of 
receiving, or to be grudging in giving information, nor to pass another’s knowledge for one’s own, as 
depraved women their supposititious children, but to refer it candidly to the true parent. The middle tone 
of voice is best, neither so low as to be inaudible, nor to be ill-bred from its high pitch. One should reflect 
first what one is going to say, and then give it utterance: be courteous when addressed; amiable in social 
intercourse; not aiming to be pleasant by facetiousness, but cultivating gentleness in kind admonitions. 
Harshness is ever to be put aside, even in censuring. [The more you shew modesty and humility yourself, 
the more likely are you to be acceptable to the patient who needs your treatment. There are however 
many occasions when we shall do well to employ the kind of rebuke used by the prophet who did not in his 
own person utter the sentence of condemnation on David after his sin, but by suggesting an imaginary 
character made the sinner judge of his own sin, so that, after passing his own sentence, he could not find 
fault with the seer who had convicted him. 


6. From the humble and submissive spirit comes an eye sorrowful and downcast, appearance neglected, 
hair rough, dress dirty; so that the appearance which mourners take pains to present may appear our 


natural condition. The tunic should be fastened to the body by a girdle, the belt not going above the flank, 
like a woman’s, nor left slack, so that the tunic flows loose, like an idler’s. The gait ought not to be 
sluggish, which shews a character without energy, nor on the other hand pushing and pompous, as though 
our impulses were rash and wild. The one end of dress is that it should be a sufficient covering alike in 
winter and summer. As to colour, avoid brightness; in material, the soft and delicate. To aim at bright 
colours in dress is like women’s beautifying when they colour cheeks and hair with hues other than their 
own. The tunic ought to be thick enough not to want other help to keep the wearer warm. The shoes 
should be cheap but serviceable. In a word, what one has to regard in dress is the necessary. So too as to 
food; for a man in good health bread will suffice, and water will quench thirst; such dishes of vegetables 
may be added as conduce to strengthening the body for the discharge of its functions. One ought not to 
eat with any exhibition of savage gluttony, but in everything that concerns our pleasures to maintain 
moderation, quiet, and self-control; and, all through, not to let the mind forget to think of God, but to 
make even the nature of our food, and the constitution of the body that takes it, a ground and means for 
offering Him the glory, bethinking us how the various kinds of food, suitable to the needs of our bodies, 
are due to the provision of the great Steward of the Universe. Before meat let grace be said, in 
recognition alike of the gifts which God gives now, and which He keeps in store for time to come. Say 
grace after meat in gratitude for gifts given and petition for gifts promised. Let there be one fixed hour for 
taking food, always the same in regular course, that of all the four and twenty of the day and night barely 
this one may be spent upon the body. The rest the ascetic ought to spend in mental exercise. Let sleep be 
light and easily interrupted, as naturally happens after a light diet; it should be purposely broken by 
thoughts about great themes. To be overcome by heavy torpor, with limbs unstrung, so that a way is 
readily opened to wild fancies, is to be plunged in daily death. What dawn is to some this midnight is to 
athletes of piety; then the silence of night gives leisure to their soul; no noxious sounds or sights obtrude 
upon their hearts; the mind is alone with itself and God, correcting itself by the recollection of its sins, 
giving itself precepts to help it to shun evil, and imploring aid from God for the perfecting of what it longs 
for.] 


LETTER II 


TO CANDIDIANUS 


1. When I took your letter into my hand, I underwent an experience worth telling. I looked at it with the 
awe due to a document making some state announcement, and as I was breaking the wax, I felt a dread 
greater than ever guilty Spartan felt at sight of the Laconian scytale. 


When, however, I had opened the letter, and read it through, I could not help laughing, partly for joy at 
finding nothing alarming in it; partly because I likened your state of affairs to that of Demosthenes. 
Demosthenes, you remember, when he was providing for a certain little company of chorus dancers and 
musicians, requested to be styled no longer Demosthenes, but “choragus.” You are always the same, 
whether playing the “choragus” or not. “Choragus” you are indeed to soldiers myriads more in number 
than the individuals to whom Demosthenes supplied necessaries; and yet you do not when you write to me 
stand on your dignity, but keep up the old style. You do not give up the study of literature, but, as Plato 
has it, in the midst of the storm and tempest of affairs, you stand aloof, as it were, under some strong wall, 
and keep your mind clear of all disturbance; nay, more, as far as in you lies, you do not even let others be 
disturbed. Such is your life; great and wonderful to all who have eyes to see; and yet not wonderful to any 
one who judges by the whole purpose of your life. 


Now let me tell my own story, extraordinary indeed, but only what might have been expected. 


2. One of the hinds who live with us here at Annesi, on the death of my servant, without alleging any 
breach of contract with him, without approaching me, without making any complaint, without asking me 
to make him any voluntary payment, without any threat of violence should he fail to get it, all on a sudden, 
with certain mad fellows like himself, attacked my house, brutally assaulted the women who were in 
charge of it, broke in the doors, and after appropriating some of the contents himself, and promising the 
rest to any one who liked, carried off everything. I do not wish to be regarded as the ne plus ultra of 
helplessness, and a suitable object for the violence of any one who likes to attack me. Shew me, then, now, 
I beg you, that kindly interest which you have always shewn in my affairs. Only on one condition can my 
tranquillity be secured,—that I be assured of having your energy on my side. It would be quite punishment 
enough, from my point of view, if the man were apprehended by the district magistrate and locked up for 
a short period in the gaol. It is not only that I am indignant at the treatment I have suffered, but I want 
security for the future. 


LETTER IV 


TO OLYMPIUS 


What do you mean, my dear Sir, by evicting from our retreat my dear friend and nurse of philosophy, 
Poverty? Were she but gifted with speech, I take it you would have to appear as defendant in an action for 
unlawful ejectment. She might plead “I chose to live with this man Basil, an admirer of Zeno, who, when 


rather acts the part of one who swoops down on the things of another, and alienates man from his Lord. 
Again, when He indicates to us that the devil is “the thief,” whose hour at the very beginning of the world, 
if man had known, he would never have been broken in upon by him, He warns us “to be ready,” for this 
reason, because “we know not the hour when the Son of man shall come”—not as if He were Himself the 
thief, but rather as being the judge of those who prepared not themselves, and used no precaution against 
the thief. Since, then, He is the Son of man, I hold Him to be the Judge, and in the Judge I claim the 
Creator. If then in this passage he displays the Creator’s Christ under the title “Son of man,” that he may 
give us some presage of the thief, of the period of whose coming we are ignorant, you still have it ruled 
above, that no one is the thief of his own property; besides which, there is our principle also unimpaired— 
that in as far as He insists on the Creator as an object of fear, in so far does He belong to the Creator, and 
does the Creator’s work. When, therefore, Peter asked whether He had spoken the parable “unto them, or 
even to all,” He sets forth for them, and for all who should bear rule in the churches, the similitude of 
stewards. That steward who should treat his fellow-servants well in his Lord’s absence, would on his 
return be set as ruler over all his property; but he who should act otherwise should be severed, and have 
his portion with the unbelievers, when his lord should return on the day when he looked not for him, at 
the hour when he was not aware—even that Son of man, the Creator’s Christ, not a thief, but a Judge. He 
accordingly, in this passage, either presents to us the Lord as a Judge, and instructs us in His character, or 
else as the simply good god; if the latter, he now also affirms his judicial attribute, although the heretic 
refuses to admit it. For an attempt is made to modify this sense when it is applied to his god,—as if it were 
an act of serenity and mildness simply to sever the man off, and to assign him a portion with the 
unbelievers, under the idea that he was not summoned (before the judge), but only returned to his own 
state! As if this very process did not imply a judicial act! What folly! What will be the end of the severed 
ones? Will it not be the forfeiture of salvation, since their separation will be from those who shall attain 
salvation? What, again, will be the condition of the unbelievers? Will it not be damnation? Else, if these 
severed and unfaithful ones shall have nothing to suffer, there will, on the other hand, be nothing for the 
accepted and the believers to obtain. If, however, the accepted and the believers shall attain salvation, it 
must needs be that the rejected and the unbelieving should incur the opposite issue, even the loss of 
salvation. Now here is a judgment, and He who holds it out before us belongs to the Creator. Whom else 
than the God of retribution can I understand by Him who shall “beat His servants with stripes,” either 
“few or many,” and shall exact from them what He had committed to them? Whom is it suitable for me to 
obey, but Him who remunerates? Your Christ proclaims, “I am come to send fire on the earth.” That most 
lenient being, the lord who has no hell, not long before had restrained his disciples from demanding fire 
on the churlish village. Whereas He burnt up Sodom and Gomorrah with a tempest of fire. Of Him the 
psalmist sang, “A fire shall go out before Him, and burn up His enemies round about.” By Hoses He 
uttered the threat, “I will send a fire upon the cities of Judah;” and by Isaiah, “A fire has been kindled in 
mine anger.” He cannot lie. If it is not He who uttered His voice out of even the burning bush, it can be of 
no importance what fire you insist upon being understood. Even if it be but figurative fire, yet, from the 
very fact that he takes from my element illustrations for His own sense, He is mine, because He uses what 
is mine. The similitude of fire must belong to Him who owns the reality thereof. But He will Himself best 
explain the quality of that fire which He mentioned, when He goes on to say, “Suppose ye that Iam come 
to give peace on earth? I tell you, Nay; but rather division.” It is written “a sword,” but Marcion makes an 
emendation of the word, just as if a division were not the work of the sword. He, therefore, who refused to 
give peace, intended also the fire of destruction. As is the combat, so is the burning. As is the sword, so is 
the flame. Neither is suitable for its lord. He says at last, “The father shall be divided against the son, and 
the son against the father; the mother against the daughter, and the daughter against the mother; the 
mother-in-law against the daughter-in-law, and the daughter-in-law against the mother-in-law.” Since this 
battle among the relatives was sung by the prophet’s trumpet in the very words, I fear that Micah must 
have predicted it to Marcion’s Christ! On this account He pronounced them “hypocrites,” because they 
could “discern the face of the sky and the earth, but could not distinguish this time,” when of course He 
ought to have been recognised, fulfilling (as he was) all things which had been predicted concerning 
them, and teaching them so. But then who could know the times of him of whom he had no evidence to 
prove his existence? Justly also does He upbraid them for “not even of themselves judging what is right.” 
Of old does He command by Zechariah, “Execute the judgment of truth and peace;” by Jeremiah, “Execute 
judgment and righteousness;” by Isaiah, “Judge the fatherless, plead for the widow,” charging it as a fault 
upon the vine of Sorech, that when “He looked for righteousness therefrom, there was only a cry” (of 
oppression). The same God who had taught them to act as He commanded them, was now requiring that 
they should act of their own accord. He who had sown the precept, was now pressing to an abundant 
harvest from it. But how absurd, that he should now be commanding them to judge righteously, who was 
destroying God the righteous Judge! For the Judge, who commits to prison, and allows no release out of it 
without the payment of “the very last mite,” they treat of in the person of the Creator, with the view of 
disparaging Him. Which cavil, however, I deem it necessary to meet with the same answer. For as often as 
the Creator’s severity is paraded before us, so often is Christ (shown to be) His, to whom He urges 
submission by the motive of fear. 


CHAPTER XXX 


PARABLES OF THE MUSTARD-SEED, AND OF THE LEAVEN. TRANSITION TO THE SOLEMN EXCLUSION WHICH 
WILL ENSUE WHEN THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE HAS SHUT THE DOOR. THIS JUDICIAL EXCLUSION WILL BE 
ADMINISTERED BY CHRIST, WHO IS SHOWN THEREBY TO POSSESS THE ATTRIBUTE OF THE CREATOR 


he had lost everything in a shipwreck, cried, with great fortitude, well done, Fortune! you are reducing me 
to the old cloak;’ a great admirer of Cleanthes, who by drawing water from the well got enough to live on 
and pay his tutors’ fees as well; an immense admirer of Diogenes, who prided himself on requiring no 
more than was absolutely necessary, and flung away his bowl after he had learned from some lad to stoop 
down and drink from the hollow of his hand.” In some such terms as these you might be chidden by my 
dear mate Poverty, whom your presents have driven from house and home. She might too add a threat; “if 
I catch you here again, I shall shew that what went before was Sicilian or Italian luxury: so I shall exactly 
requite you out of my own store.” 


But enough of this. I am very glad that you have already begun a course of medicine, and pray that you 
may be benefited by it. A condition of body fit for painless activity would well become so pious a soul. 


LETTER V 


TO NECTARIUS 


1. I heard of your unendurable loss, and was much distressed. Three or four days went by, and I was still 
in some doubt because my informant was not able to give me any clear details of the melancholy event. 
While I was incredulous about what was noised abroad, because I prayed that it might not be true, I 
received a letter from the Bishop fully confirming the unhappy tidings. I need not tell you how I sighed 
and wept. Who could be so stony-hearted, so truly inhuman, as to be insensible to what has occurred, or 
be affected by merely moderate grief? He is gone; heir of a noble house, prop of a family, a father’s hope, 
offspring of pious parents, nursed with innumerable prayers, in the very bloom of manhood, torn from his 
father’s hands. These things are enough to break a heart of adamant and make it feel. It is only natural 
then that I am deeply touched at this trouble; I who have been intimately connected with you from the 
beginning and have made your joys and sorrows mine. But yesterday it seemed that you had only little to 
trouble you, and that your life’s stream was flowing prosperously on. In a moment, by a demon’s malice, 
all the happiness of the house, all the brightness of life, is destroyed, and our lives are made a doleful 
story. If we wish to lament and weep over what has happened, a lifetime will not be enough and if all 
mankind mourns with us they will be powerless to make their lamentation match our loss. Yes, if all the 
streams run tears they will not adequately weep our woe. 


2. But we mean,—do we not?—to bring out the gift which God has stored in our hearts; I mean that sober 
reason which in our happy days is wont to draw lines of limitation round our souls, and when troubles 
come about us to recall to our minds that we are but men, and to suggest to us, what indeed we have seen 
and heard, that life is full of similar misfortunes, and that the examples of human sufferings are not a few. 
Above all, this will tell us that it is God’s command that we who trust in Christ should not grieve over 
them who are fallen asleep, because we hope in the resurrection; and that in reward for great patience 
great crowns of glory are kept in store by the Master of life’s course. Only let us allow our wiser thoughts 
to speak to us in this strain of music, and we may peradventure discover some slight alleviation of our 
trouble. Play the man, then, I implore you; the blow is a heavy one, but stand firm; do not fall under the 
weight of your grief; do not lose heart. Be perfectly assured of this, that though the reasons for what is 
ordained by God are beyond us, yet always what is arranged for us by Him Who is wise and Who loves us 
is to be accepted, be it ever so grievous to endure. He Himself knows how He is appointing what is best 
for each and why the terms of life that He fixes for us are unequal. There exists some reason 
incomprehensible to man why some are sooner carried far away from us, and some are left a longer while 
behind to bear the burdens of this painful life. So we ought always to adore His loving kindness, and not 
to repine, remembering those great and famous words of the great athlete Job, when he had seen ten 
children at one table, in one short moment, crushed to death, “The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away.” As the Lord thought good so it came to pass. Let us adopt those marvellous words. At the hands of 
the righteous Judge, they who show like good deeds shall receive a like reward. We have not lost the lad; 
we have restored him to the Lender. His life is not destroyed; it is changed for the better. He whom we 
love is not hidden in the ground; he is received into heaven. Let us wait a little while, and we shall be once 
more with him. The time of our separation is not long, for in this life we are all like travellers on a journey, 
hastening on to the same shelter. While one has reached his rest another arrives, another hurries on, but 
one and the same end awaits them all. He has outstripped us on the way, but we shall all travel the same 
road, and the same hostelry awaits us all. God only grant that we through goodness may be likened to his 
purity, to the end that for the sake of our guilelessness of life we may attain the rest which is granted to 
them that are children in Christ. 


LETTER VI 


TO THE WIFE OF NECTARIUS 


1. I hesitated to address your excellency, from the idea that, just as to the eye when inflamed even the 
mildest of remedies causes pain, so to a soul distressed by heavy sorrow, words offered in the moment of 
agony, even though they do bring much comfort, seem to be somewhat out of place. But I bethought me 
that I should be speaking to a Christian woman, who has long ago learned godly lessons, and is not 
inexperienced in the vicissitudes of human life, and I judged it right not to neglect the duty laid upon me. I 


know what a mother’s heart is, and when I remember how good and gentle you are to all, I can reckon the 
probable extent of your misery at this present time. You have lost a son whom, while he was alive, all 
mothers called happy, with prayers that their own might be like him, and on his death bewailed, as though 
each had hidden her own in the grave. His death is a blow to two provinces, both to mine and to Cilicia. 
With him has fallen a great and illustrious race, dashed to the ground as by the withdrawal of a prop. Alas 
for the mighty mischief that the contact with an evil demon was able to wreak! Earth, what a calamity 
thou hast been compelled to sustain! If the sun had any feeling one would think he might have shuddered 
at so sad a sight. Who could utter all that the spirit in its helplessness would have said? 


2. But our lives are not without a Providence. So we have learnt in the Gospel, for not a sparrow falls to 
the ground without the will of our Father. Whatever has come to pass has come to pass by the will of our 
Creator. And who can resist God’s will? Let us accept what has befallen us; for if we take it ill we do not 
mend the past and we work our own ruin. Do not let us arraign the righteous judgment of God. We are all 
too untaught to assail His ineffable sentences. The Lord is now making trial of your love for Him. Now 
there is an opportunity for you, through your patience, to take the martyr’s lot. The mother of the 
Maccabees saw the death of seven sons without a sigh, without even shedding one unworthy tear. She 
gave thanks to God for seeing them freed from the fetters of the flesh by fire and steel and cruel blows, 
and she won praise from God, and fame among men. The loss is great, as I can say myself; but great too 
are the rewards laid up by the Lord for the patient. When first you were made a mother, and saw your boy, 
and thanked God, you knew all the while that, a mortal yourself, you had given birth to a mortal. What is 
there astonishing in the death of a mortal? But we are grieved at his dying before his time. Are we sure 
that this was not his time? We do not know how to pick and choose what is good for our souls, or how to 
fix the limits of the life of man. Look round at all the world in which you live; remember that everything 
you see is mortal, and all subject to corruption. Look up to heaven; even it shall be dissolved; look at the 
sun, not even the sun will last for ever. All the stars together, all living things of land and sea, all that is 
fair on earth, aye, earth itself, all are subject to decay; yet a little while and all shall be no more. Let these 
considerations be some comfort to you in your trouble. Do not measure your loss by itself; if you do it will 
seem intolerable; but if you take all human affairs into account you will find that some comfort is to be 
derived from them. Above all, one thing I would strongly urge; spare your husband. Be a comfort to 
others. Do not make his trouble harder to bear by wearing yourself away with sorrow. Mere words I know 
cannot give comfort. Just now what is wanted is prayer; and I do pray the Lord Himself to touch your 
heart by His unspeakable power, and through good thoughts to cause light to shine upon your soul, that 
you may have a source of consolation in yourself. 


LETTER VII 


TO GREGORY MY FRIEND 


When I wrote to you, I was perfectly well aware that no theological term is adequate to the thought of the 
speaker, or the want of the questioner, because language is of natural necessity too weak to act in the 
service of objects of thought. If then our thought is weak, and our tongue weaker than our thought, what 
was to be expected of me in what I said but that I should be charged with poverty of expression? Still, it 
was not possible to let your question pass unnoticed. It looks like a betrayal, if we do not readily give an 
answer about God to them that love the Lord. What has been said, however, whether it seems satisfactory, 
or requires some further and more careful addition, needs a fit season for correction. For the present I 
implore you, as I have implored you before, to devote yourself entirely to the advocacy of the truth, and to 
the intellectual energies God gives you for the establishment of what is good. With this be content, and 
ask nothing more from me. I am really much less capable than is supposed, and am more likely to do harm 
to the word by my weakness than to add strength to the truth by my advocacy. 


LETTER VIII 


TO THE CAESAREANS. A DEFENCE OF HIS WITHDRAWAL, AND CONCERNING THE FAITH 


1. I have often been astonished at your feeling towards me as you do, and how it comes about that an 
individual so small and insignificant, and having, may be, very little that is lovable about him, should have 
so won your allegiance. You remind me of the claims of friendship and of fatherland, and press me 
urgently in your attempt to make me come back to you, as though I were a runaway from a father’s heart 
and home. That I am a runaway I confess. I should be sorry to deny it; since you are already regretting 
me, you shall be told the cause. I was astounded like a man stunned by some sudden noise. I did not crush 
my thoughts, but dwelt upon them as I fled, and now I have been absent from you a considerable time. 
Then I began to yearn for the divine doctrines, and the philosophy that is concerned with them. How, said 
I, could I overcome the mischief dwelling with us? Who is to be my Laban, setting me free from Esau, and 
leading me to the supreme philosophy? By God’s help, I have, so far as in me lies, attained my object; I 
have found a chosen vessel, a deep well; I mean Gregory, Christ’s mouth. Give me, therefore, I beg you, a 
little time. I am not embracing a city life. 1 am quite well aware how the evil one by such means devises 
deceit for mankind, but I do hold the society of the saints most useful. For in the more constant change of 
ideas about the divine dogmas I am acquiring a lasting habit of contemplation. Such is my present 
situation. 


2. Friends godly and well beloved, do, I implore you, beware of the shepherds of the Philistines; let them 
not choke your wills unawares; let them not befoul the purity of your knowledge of the faith. This is ever 
their object, not to teach simple souls lessons drawn from Holy Scripture, but to mar the harmony of the 
truth by heathen philosophy. Is not he an open Philistine who is introducing the terms “unbegotten” and 
“begotten” into our faith, and asserts that there was once a time when the Everlasting was not; that He 
who is by nature and eternally a Father became a Father; that the Holy Ghost is not eternal? He bewitches 
our Patriarch’s sheep that they may not drink “of the well of water springing up into everlasting life,” but 
may rather bring upon themselves the words of the prophet, “They have forsaken me, the fountain of 
living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water;” when all the while 
they ought to confess that the Father is God, the Son God, and the Holy Ghost God, as they have been 
taught by the divine words, and by those who have understood them in their highest sense. Against those 
who cast it in our teeth that we are Tritheists, let it be answered that we confess one God not in number 
but in nature. For everything which is called one in number is not one absolutely, nor yet simple in nature; 
but God is universally confessed to be simple and not composite. God therefore is not one in number. 
What I mean is this. We say that the world is one in number, but not one by nature nor yet simple; for we 
divide it into its constituent elements, fire, water, air, and earth. Again, man is called one in number. We 
frequently speak of one man, but man who is composed of body and soul is not simple. Similarly we say 
one angel in number, but not one by nature nor yet simple, for we conceive of the hypostasis of the angel 
as essence with sanctification. If therefore everything which is one in number is not one in nature, and 
that which is one and simple in nature is not one in number; and if we call God one in nature how can 
number be charged against us, when we utterly exclude it from that blessed and spiritual nature? Number 
relates to quantity; and quantity is conjoined with bodily nature, for number is of bodily nature. We 
believe our Lord to be Creator of bodies. Wherefore every number indicates those things which have 
received a material and circumscribed nature. Monad and Unity on the other hand signify the nature 
which is simple and incomprehensible. Whoever therefore confesses either the Son of God or the Holy 
Ghost to be number or creature introduces unawares a material and circumscribed nature. And by 
circumscribed I mean not only locally limited, but a nature which is comprehended in foreknowledge by 
Him who is about to educe it from the non-existent into the existent and which can be comprehended by 
science. Every holy thing then of which the nature is circumscribed and of which the holiness is acquired 
is not insusceptible of evil. But the Son and the Holy Ghost are the source of sanctification by which every 
reasonable creature is hallowed in proportion to its virtue. 


3. We in accordance with the true doctrine speak of the Son as neither like, nor unlike the Father. Each of 
these terms is equally impossible, for like and unlike are predicated in relation to quality, and the divine is 
free from quality. We, on the contrary, confess identity of nature and accepting the consubstantiality, and 
rejecting the composition of the Father, God in substance, Who begat the Son, God in substance. From 
this the consubstantiality is proved. For God in essence or substance is co-essential or con-substantial 
with God in essence or substance. But when even man is called “god” as in the words, “I have said ye are 
gods,” and “daemon” as in the words, “The gods of the nations are daemons,” in the former case the name 
is given by favour, in the latter untruly. God alone is substantially and essentially God. When I say “alone” 
I set forth the holy and uncreated essence and substance of God. For the word “alone” is used in the case 
of any individual and generally of human nature. In the case of an individual, as for instance of Paul, that 
he alone was caught into the third heaven and “heard unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter,” and of human nature, as when David says, “as for man his days are as grass,” not meaning any 
particular man, but human nature generally; for every man is short-lived and mortal. So we understand 
these words to be said of the nature, “who alone hath immortality” and “to God only wise,” and “none is 
good save one, that is God,” for here “one” means the same as alone. So also, “which alone spreadest out 
the heavens,” and again “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God and Him only shalt thou serve.” “There is 
no God beside me.” In Scripture “one” and “only” are not predicated of God to mark distinction from the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, but to except the unreal gods falsely so called. As for instance, “The Lord alone 
did lead them and there was no strange god with them,” and “then the children of Israel did put away 
Baalim and Ashtaroth, and did serve the Lord only.” And so St. Paul, “For as there be gods many and lords 
many, but to us there is but one god, the Father, of whom are all things; and one Lord Jesus Christ by 
Whom are all things.” Here we enquire why when he had said “one God” he was not content, for we have 
said that “one” and “only” when applied to God, indicate nature. Why did he add the word Father and 
make mention of Christ? Paul, a chosen vessel, did not, I imagine, think it sufficient only to preach that 
the Son is God and the Holy Ghost God, which he had expressed by the phrase “one God,” without, by the 
further addition of “the Father,” expressing Him of Whom are all things; and, by mentioning the Lord, 
signifying the Word by Whom are all things; and yet further, by adding the words Jesus Christ, announcing 
the incarnation, setting forth the passion and publishing the resurrection. For the word Jesus Christ 
suggests all these ideas to us. For this reason too before His passion our Lord deprecates the designation 
of “Jesus Christ,” and charges His disciples to “tell no man that He was Jesus, the Christ.” For His 
purpose was, after the completion of the oeconomy, after His resurrection from the dead, and His 
assumption into heaven, to commit to them the preaching of Him as Jesus, the Christ. Such is the force of 
the words “That they may know Thee the only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent,” and again 
“Ye believe in God, believe also in me.” Everywhere the Holy Ghost secures our conception of Him to save 
us from falling in one direction while we advance in the other, heeding the theology but neglecting the 
oeconomy, and so by omission falling into impiety. 


4. Now let us examine, and to the best of our ability explain, the meaning of the words of Holy Scripture, 
which our opponents seize and wrest to their own sense, and urge against us for the destruction of the 
glory of the Only-begotten. First of all take the words “I live because of the Father,” for this is one of the 
shafts hurled heavenward by those who impiously use it. These words I do not understand to refer to the 
eternal life; for whatever lives because of something else cannot be self-existent, just as that which is 
warmed by another cannot be warmth itself; but He Who is our Christ and God says, “I am the life.” I 
understand the life lived because of the Father to be this life in the flesh, and in this time. Of His own will 
He came to live the life of men. He did not say “I have lived because of the Father,” but “I live because of 
the Father,” clearly indicating the present time, and the Christ, having the word of God in Himself, is able 
to call the life which He leads, life, and that this is His meaning we shall learn from what follows. “He that 
eateth me,” He says, “he also shall live because of me;” for we eat His flesh, and drink His blood, being 
made through His incarnation and His visible life partakers of His Word and of His Wisdom. For all His 
mystic sojourn among us He called flesh and blood, and set forth the teaching consisting of practical 
science, of physics, and of theology, whereby our soul is nourished and is meanwhile trained for the 
contemplation of actual realities. This is perhaps the intended meaning of what He says. 


5. And again, “My Father is greater than I.” This passage is also employed by the ungrateful creatures, 
the brood of the evil one. I believe that even from this passage the consubstantiality of the Son with the 
Father is set forth. For I know that comparisons may properly be made between things which are of the 
same nature. We speak of angel as greater than angel, of man as juster than man, of bird as fleeter than 
bird. If then comparisons are made between things of the same species, and the Father by comparison is 
said to be greater than the Son, then the Son is of the same substance as the Father. But there is another 
sense underlying the expression. In what is it extraordinary that He who “is the Word and was made 
flesh” confesses His Father to be greater than Himself, when He was seen in glory inferior to the angels, 
and in form to men? For “Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels,” and again “Who was made a 
little lower than the angels,” and “we saw Him and He had neither form nor comeliness, his form was 
deficient beyond all men.” All this He endured on account of His abundant loving kindness towards His 
work, that He might save the lost sheep and bring it home when He had saved it, and bring back safe and 
sound to his own land the man who went down from Jerusalem to Jericho and so fell among thieves. Will 
the heretic cast in His teeth the manger out of which he in his unreasonableness was fed by the Word of 
reason? Will he, because the carpenter’s son had no bed to lie on, complain of His being poor? This is why 
the Son is less than the Father; for your sakes He was made dead to free you from death and make you 
sharer in heavenly life. It is just as though any one were to find fault with the physician for stooping to 
sickness, and breathing its foul breath, that he may heal the sick. 


6. It is on thy account that He knows not the hour and the day of judgment. Yet nothing is beyond the ken 
of the real Wisdom, for “all things were made by Him;” and even among men no one is ignorant of what he 
has made. But this is His dispensation because of thine own infirmity, that sinners be not plunged into 
despair by the narrow limits of the appointed period, no opportunity for repentance being left them; and 
that, on the other hand, those who are waging a long war with the forces of the enemy may not desert 
their post on account of the protracted time. For both of these classes He arranges by means of His 
assumed ignorance; for the former cutting the time short for their glorious struggle’s sake; for the latter 
providing an opportunity for repentance because of their sins. In the gospels He numbered Himself 
among the ignorant, on account, as I have said, of the infirmity of the greater part of mankind. In the Acts 
of the Apostles, speaking, as it were, to the perfect apart, He says, “It is not for you to know the times or 
the seasons which the Father hath put in His own power.” Here He implicitly excepts Himself. So much for 
a rough statement by way of preliminary attack. Now let us enquire into the meaning of the text from a 
higher point of view. Let me knock at the door of knowledge, if haply I may wake the Master of the house, 
Who gives the spiritual bread to them who ask Him, since they whom we are eager to entertain are 
friends and brothers. 


7. Our Saviour’s holy disciples, after getting beyond the limits of human thought, and then being purified 
by the word, are enquiring about the end, and longing to know the ultimate blessedness which our Lord 
declared to be unknown to His angels and to Himself. He calls all the exact comprehension of the 
purposes of God, a day; and the contemplation of the One-ness and Unity, knowledge of which He 
attributes to the Father alone, an hour. I apprehend, therefore, that God is said to know of Himself what 
is; and not to know what is not; God, Who is, of His own nature, very righteousness and wisdom, is said to 
know righteousness and wisdom; but to be ignorant of unrighteousness and wickedness; for God who 
created us is not unrighteousness and wickedness. If, then, God is said to know about Himself that which 
is, and not to know that which is not; and if our Lord, according to the purpose of the Incarnation and the 
denser doctrine, is not the ultimate object of desire; then our Saviour does not know the end and the 
ultimate blessedness. But He says the angels do not know; that is to say, not even the contemplation 
which is in them, nor the methods of their ministries are the ultimate object of desire. For even their 
knowledge, when compared with the knowledge which is face to face, is dense. Only the Father, He says, 
knows, since He is Himself the end and the ultimate blessedness, for when we no longer know God in 
mirrors and not immediately, but approach Him as one and alone, then we shall know even the ultimate 
end. For all material knowledge is said to be the kingdom of Christ; while immaterial knowledge, and so to 
say the knowledge of actual Godhead, is that of God the Father. But our Lord is also Himself the end and 
the ultimate blessedness according to the purpose of the Word; for what does He say in the Gospel? “I will 


raise him up at the last day.” He calls the transition from material knowledge to immaterial contemplation 
a resurrection, speaking of that knowledge after which there is no other, as the last day: for our 
intelligence is raised up and roused to a height of blessedness at the time when it contemplates the One- 
ness and Unity of the Word. But since our intelligence is made dense and bound to earth, it is both 
commingled with clay and incapable of gazing intently in pure contemplation, being led through 
adornments cognate to its own body. It considers the operations of the Creator, and judges of them 
meanwhile by their effects, to the end that growing little by little it may one day wax strong enough to 
approach even the actual unveiled Godhead. This is the meaning, I think, of the words “my Father is 
greater than I,” and also of the statement, “It is not mine to give save to those for whom it is prepared by 
my Father.” This too is what is meant by Christ’s “delivering up the kingdom to God even the Father;” 
inasmuch as according to the denser doctrine which, as I said, is regarded relatively to us and not to the 
Son Himself, He is not the end but the first fruits. It is in accordance with this view that when His 
disciples asked Him again in the Acts of the Apostles, “When wilt thou restore the kingdom of Israel?” He 
replied, “It is not for you to know the times or the seasons which the Father hath put in His own power.” 
That is to say, the knowledge of such a kingdom is not for them that are bound in flesh and blood. This 
contemplation the Father hath put away in His own power, meaning by “power” those that are 
empowered, and by “His own” those who are not held down by the ignorance of things below. Do not, I 
beg you, have in mind times and seasons of sense but certain distinctions of knowledge made by the sun 
apprehended by mental perception. For our Lord’s prayer must be carried out. It is Jesus Who prayed 
“Grant that they may be one in us as I and Thou are one, Father.” For when God, Who is one, is in each, 
He makes all out; and number is lost in the in-dwelling of Unity. 


This is my second attempt to attack the text. If any one has a better interpretation to give, and can 
consistently with true religion amend what I say, let him speak and let him amend, and the Lord will 
reward him for me. There is no jealousy in my heart. I have not approached this investigation of these 
passages for strife and vain glory. I have done so to help my brothers, lest the earthen vessels which hold 
the treasure of God should seem to be deceived by stony-hearted and uncircumcised men, whose weapons 
are the wisdom of folly. 


8. Again, as is said through Solomon the Wise in the Proverbs, “He was created;” and He is named 
“Beginning of ways” of good news, which lead us to the kingdom of heaven. He is not in essence and 
substance a creature, but is made a “way” according to the oeconomy. Being made and being created 
signify the same thing. As He was made a way, so was He made a door, a shepherd, an angel, a sheep, and 
again a High Priest and an Apostle, the names being used in other senses. What again would the heretics 
say about God unsubjected, and about His being made sin for us? For it is written “But when all things 
shall be subdued unto Him, then shall the Son also Himself be subject unto Him that put all things under 
Him.” Are you not afraid, sir, of God called unsubjected? For He makes thy subjection His own; and 
because of thy struggling against goodness He calls himself unsubjected. In this sense too He once spoke 
of Himself as persecuted—”Saul, Saul,” He says, “why persecutest thou me?” on the occasion when Saul 
was hurrying to Damascus with a desire to imprison the disciples. Again He calls Himself naked, when any 
one of his brethren is naked. “I was naked,” He says, “and ye clothed me;” and so when another is in 
prison He speaks of Himself as imprisoned, for He Himself took away our sins and bare our sicknesses. 
Now one of our infirmities is not being subject, and He bare this. So all the things which happen to us to 
our hurt He makes His own, taking upon Him our sufferings in His fellowship with us. 


9. But another passage is also seized by those who are fighting against God to the perversion of their 
hearers: I mean the words “The Son can do nothing of Himself.” To me this saying too seems distinctly 
declaratory of the Son’s being of the same nature as the Father. For if every rational creature is able to do 
anything of himself, and the inclination which each has to the worse and to the better is in his own power, 
but the Son can do nothing of Himself, then the Son is not a creature. And if He is not a creature, then He 
is of one essence and substance with the Father. Again; no creature can do what he likes. But the Son 
does what He wills in heaven and in earth. Therefore the Son is not a creature. Again; all creatures are 
either constituted of contraries or receptive of contraries. But the Son is very righteousness, and 
immaterial. Therefore the Son is not a creature, and if He is not a creature, He is of one essence and 
substance with the Father. 


10. This examination of the passages before us is, so far as my ability goes, sufficient. Now let us turn the 
discussion on those who attack the Holy Spirit, and cast down every high thing of their intellect that 
exalts itself against the knowledge of God. You say that the Holy Ghost is a creature. And every creature is 
a servant of the Creator, for “all are thy servants.” If then He is a servant, His holiness is acquired; and 
everything of which the holiness is acquired is receptive of evil; but the Holy Ghost being holy in essence 
is called “fount of holiness.” Therefore the Holy Ghost is not a creature. If He is not a creature, He is of 
one essence and substance with the Father. How, tell me, can you give the name of servant to Him Who 
through your baptism frees you from your servitude? “The law,” it is said, “of the Spirit of life hath made 
me free from the law of sin.” But you will never venture to call His nature even variable, so long as you 
have regard to the nature of the opposing power of the enemy, which, like lightning, is fallen from heaven 
and fell out of the true life because its holiness was acquired, and its evil counsels were followed by its 
change. So when it had fallen away from the Unity and had cast from it its angelic dignity, it was named 
after its character “Devil,” its former and blessed condition being extinct and this hostile power being 


kindled. 


Furthermore if he calls the Holy Ghost a creature he describes His nature as limited. How then can the 
two following passages stand? “The Spirit of the Lord filleth the world;” and “Whither shall I go from thy 
Spirit?” But he does not, it would seem, confess Him to be simple in nature; for he describes Him as one 
in number. And, as I have already said, everything that is one in number is not simple. And if the Holy 
Spirit is not simple, He consists of essence and sanctification, and is therefore composite. But who is mad 
enough to describe the Holy Spirit as composite, and not simple, and consubstantial with the Father and 
the Son? 


11. If we ought to advance our argument yet further, and turn our inspection to higher themes, let us 
contemplate the divine nature of the Holy Spirit specially from the following point of view. In Scripture we 
find mention of three creations. The first is the evolution from non-being into being. The second is change 
from the worse to the better. The third is the resurrection of the dead. In these you will find the Holy 
Ghost cooperating with the Father and the Son. There is a bringing into existence of the heavens; and 
what says David? “By the word of the Lord were the heavens made and all the host of them by the breath 
of His mouth.” Again, man is created through baptism, for “if any man be in Christ he is a new creature.” 
And why does the Saviour say to the disciples, “Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost”? Here too you see the Holy Ghost present 
with the Father and the Son. And what would you say also as to the resurrection of the dead when we 
shall have failed and returned to our dust? Dust we are and unto dust we shall return. And He will send 
the Holy Ghost and create us and renew the face of the earth. For what the holy Paul calls resurrection 
David describes as renewal. Let us hear, once more, him who was caught into the third heaven. What does 
he say? “You are the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you.” Now every temple is a temple of God, and 
if we are a temple of the Holy Ghost, then the Holy Ghost is God. It is also called Solomon’s temple, but 
this is in the sense of his being its builder. And if we are a temple of the Holy Ghost in this sense, then the 
Holy Ghost is God, for “He that built all things is God.” If we are a temple of one who is worshipped, and 
who dwells in us, let us confess Him to be God, for thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only 
shalt thou serve. Supposing them to object to the word “God,” let them learn what this word means. God 
is called Theos either because He placed (tetheikenai) all things or because He beholds (Theasthai) all 
things. If He is called Theos because He “placed” or “beholds” all things, and the Spirit knoweth all the 
things of God, as the Spirit in us knoweth our things, then the Holy Ghost is God. Again, if the sword of 
the spirit is the word of God, then the Holy Ghost is God, inasmuch as the sword belongs to Him of whom 
it is also called the word. Is He named the right hand of the Father? For “the right hand of the Lord 
bringeth mighty things to pass;” and “thy right hand, O Lord, hath dashed in pieces the enemy.” But the 
Holy Ghost is the finger of God, as it is said “if I by the finger of God cast out devils,” of which the version 
in another Gospel is “if I by the Spirit of God cast out devils.” So the Holy Ghost is of the same nature as 
the Father and the Son. 


12. So much must suffice for the present on the subject of the adorable and holy Trinity. It is not now 
possible to extend the enquiry about it further. Do ye take seeds from a humble person like me, and 
cultivate the ripe ear for yourselves, for, as you know, in such cases we look for interest. But I trust in God 
that you, because of your pure lives, will bring forth fruit thirty, sixty, and a hundred fold. For, it is said, 
Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. And, my brethren, entertain no other conception of 
the kingdom of the heavens than that it is the very contemplation of realities. This the divine Scriptures 
call blessedness. For “the kingdom of heaven is within you.” 


The inner man consists of nothing but contemplation. The kingdom of the heavens, then, must be 
contemplation. Now we behold their shadows as in a glass; hereafter, set free from this earthly body, clad 
in the incorruptible and the immortal, we shall behold their archetypes, we shall see them, that is, if we 
have steered our own life’s course aright, and if we have heeded the right faith, for otherwise none shall 
see the Lord. For, it is said, into a malicious soul Wisdom shall not enter, nor dwell in the body that is 
subject unto sin. And let no one urge in objection that, while I am ignoring what is before our eyes, I am 
philosophizing to them about bodiless and immaterial being. It seems to me perfectly absurd, while the 
senses are allowed free action in relation to their proper matter, to exclude mind alone from its peculiar 
operation. Precisely in the same manner in which sense touches sensible objects, so mind apprehends the 
objects of mental perception. This too must be said that God our Creator has not included natural faculties 
among things which can be taught. No one teaches sight to apprehend colour or form, nor hearing to 
apprehend sound and speech, nor smell, pleasant and unpleasant scents, nor taste, flavours and savours, 
nor touch, soft and hard, hot and cold. Nor would any one teach the mind to reach objects of mental 
perception; and just as the senses in the case of their being in any way diseased, or injured, require only 
proper treatment and then readily fulfil their own functions; just so the mind, imprisoned in flesh, and full 
of the thoughts that arise thence, requires faith and right conversation which make “its feet like hinds’ 
feet, and set it on its high places.” The same advice is given us by Solomon the wise, who in one passage 
offers us the example of the diligent worker the ant, and recommends her active life; and in another the 
work of the wise bee in forming its cells, and thereby suggests a natural contemplation wherein also the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity is contained, if at least the Creator is considered in proportion to the beauty of 
the things created. 


But with thanks to the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost let me make an end to my letter, for, as the 
proverb has it, pan metron ariston. 


LETTER IX 


TO MAXIMUS THE PHILOSOPHER 


1. Speech is really an image of mind: so I have learned to know you from your letters, just as the proverb 
tells us we may know “the lion from his claws.” 


I am delighted to find that your strong inclinations lie in the direction of the first and greatest of good 
things—love both to God and to your neighbour. Of the latter I find proof in your kindness to myself; of the 
former, in your zeal for knowledge. It is well known to every disciple of Christ that in these two all is 
contained. 


2. You ask for the writings of Dionysius; they did indeed reach me, and a great many they were; but I have 
not the books with me, and so have not sent them. My opinion is, however, as follows. I do not admire 
everything that is written; indeed of some things I totally disapprove. For it may be, that of the impiety of 
which we are now hearing so much, I mean the Anomoean, it is he, as far as I know, who first gave men 
the seeds. I do not trace his so doing to any mental depravity, but only to his earnest desire to resist 
Sabellius. I often compare him to a woodman trying to straighten some ill-grown sapling, pulling so 
immoderately in the opposite direction as to exceed the mean, and so dragging the plant awry on the 
other side. This is very much what we find to be the case with Dionysius. While vehemently opposing the 
impiety of the Libyan, he is carried away unawares by his zeal into the opposite error. It would have been 
quite sufficient for him to have pointed out that the Father and the Son are not identical in substance, and 
thus to score against the blasphemer. But, in order to win an unmistakable and superabundant victory, he 
is not satisfied with laying down a difference of hypostases, but must needs assert also difference of 
substance, diminution of power, and variableness of glory. So he exchanges one mischief for another, and 
diverges from the right line of doctrine. In his writings he exhibits a miscellaneous inconsistency, and is at 
one time to be found disloyal to the homoousion, because of his opponent who made a bad use of it to the 
destruction of the hypostases, and at another admitting it in his Apology to his namesake. Besides this he 
uttered very unbecoming words about the Spirit, separating Him from the Godhead, the object of worship, 
and assigning Him an inferior rank with created and subordinate nature. Such is the man’s character. 


3. If I must give my own view, it is this. The phrase “like in essence,” if it be read with the addition 
“without any difference,” I accept as conveying the same sense as the homoousion, in accordance with the 
sound meaning of the homoousion. Being of this mind the Fathers at Nicaea spoke of the Only-begotten as 
“Light of Light,” “Very God of very God,” and so on, and then consistently added the homoousion. It is 
impossible for any one to entertain the idea of variableness of light in relation to light, of truth in relation 
to truth, nor of the essence of the Only begotten in relation to that of the Father. If, then, the phrase be 
accepted in this sense, I have no objection to it. But if any one cuts off the qualification “without any 
difference” from the word “like,” as was done at Constantinople, then I regard the phrase with suspicion, 
as derogatory to the dignity of the Only-begotten. We are frequently accustomed to entertain the idea of 
“likeness” in the case of indistinct resemblances, coming anything but close to the originals. I am myself 
for the homoousion, as being less open to improper interpretation. But why, my dear sir, should you not 
pay me a visit, that we may talk of these high topics face to face, instead of committing them to lifeless 
letters,—especially when I have determined not to publish my views? And pray do not adopt, to me, the 
words of Diogenes to Alexander, that “it is as far from you to me as from me to you.” I am almost obliged 
by ill-health to remain like the plants, in one place; moreover I hold “the living unknown” to be one of the 
chief goods. You, I am told, are in good health; you have made yourself a citizen of the world, and you 
might consider in coming to see me that you are coming home. It is quite right for you, a man of action, to 
have crowds and towns in which to show your good deeds. For me, quiet is the best aid for the 
contemplation and mental exercise whereby I cling to God. This quiet I cultivate in abundance in my 
retreat, with the aid of its giver, God. Yet if you cannot but court the great, and despise me who lie low 
upon the ground, then write, and in this way make my life a happier one. 


LETTER X 


TO A WIDOW 


The art of snaring pigeons is as follows. When the men who devote themselves to this craft have caught 
one, they tame it, and make it feed with them. Then they smear its wings with sweet oil, and let it go and 
join the rest outside. Then the scent of that sweet oil makes the free flock the possession of the owner of 
the tame bird, for all the rest are attracted by the fragrance, and settle in the house. But why do I begin 
my letter thus? Because I have taken your son Dionysius, once Diomedes, and anointed the wings of his 
soul with the sweet all of God, and sent him to you that you may take flight with him, and make for the 
nest which he has built under my roof. If I live to see this, and you, my honoured friend, translated to our 
lofty life, I shall require many persons worthy of God to pay Him all the honour that is His due. 


LETTER XI 


WITHOUT ADDRESS. TO SOME FRIENDS 


After by God’s grace I had passed the sacred day with our sons, and had kept a really perfect feast to the 
Lord because of their exceeding love to God, I sent them in good health to your excellency, with a prayer 
to our loving God to give them an angel of peace to help and accompany them, and to grant them to find 
you in good health and assured tranquillity, to the end that wherever your lot may be cast, I to the end of 
my days, whenever I hear news of you, may be gladdened to think of you as serving and giving thanks to 
the Lord. If God should grant you to be quickly freed from these cares I beg you to let nothing stand in the 
way of your coming to stay with me. I think you will find none to love you so well, or to make more of your 
friendship. So long, then, as the Holy One ordains this separation, be sure that you never lose an 
opportunity of comforting me by a letter. 


LETTER XII 


TO OLYMPIUS 


Before you did write me a few words: now not even a few. Your brevity will soon become silence. Return to 
your old ways, and do not let me have to scold you for your laconic behaviour. But I shall be glad even ofa 
little letter in token of your great love. Only write to me. 


LETTER XIII 


TO OLYMPIUS 


As all the fruits of the season come to us in their proper time, flowers in spring, corn in summer, and 
apples in autumn, so the fruit for winter is talk. 


LETTER XIV 


TO GREGORY HIS FRIEND 


My brother Gregory writes me word that he has long been wishing to be with me, and adds that you are of 
the same mind; however, I could not wait, partly as being hard of belief, considering I have been so often 
disappointed, and partly because I find myself pulled all ways by business. I must at once make for 
Pontus, where, perhaps, God willing, I may make an end of wandering. After renouncing, with trouble, the 
idle hopes which I once had, [about you] or rather the dreams, (for it is well said that hopes are waking 
dreams), I departed into Pontus in quest of a place to live in. There God has opened on me a spot exactly 
answering to my taste, so that I actually see before my eyes what I have often pictured to my mind in idle 
fancy. There is a lofty mountain covered with thick woods, watered towards the north with cool and 
transparent streams. A plain lies beneath, enriched by the waters which are ever draining off from it; and 
skirted by a spontaneous profusion of trees almost thick enough to be a fence; so as even to surpass 
Calypso’s Island, which Homer seems to have considered the most beautiful spot on the earth. Indeed it is 
like an island, enclosed as it is on all sides; for deep hollows cut off two sides of it; the river, which has 
lately fallen down a precipice, runs all along the front and is impassable as a wall; while the mountain 
extending itself behind, and meeting the hollows in a crescent, stops up the path at its roots. There is but 
one pass, and I am master of it. Behind my abode there is another gorge, rising into a ledge up above, so 
as to command the extent of the plains and the stream which bounds it, which is not less beautiful, to my 
taste, than the Strymon as seen from Amphipolis. For while the latter flows leisurely, and swells into a 
lake almost, and is too still to be a river, the former is the most rapid stream I know, and somewhat turbid, 
too, from the rocks just above; from which, shooting down, and eddying in a deep pool, it forms a most 
pleasant scene for myself or any one else; and is an inexhaustible resource to the country people, in the 
countless fish which its depths contain. What need to tell of the exhalations from the earth, or the breezes 
from the river? Another might admire the multitude of flowers, and singing birds; but leisure I have none 
for such thoughts. However, the chief praise of the place is, that being happily disposed for produce of 
every kind, it nurtures what to me is the sweetest produce of all, quietness; indeed, it is not only rid of the 
bustle of the city, but is even unfrequented by travellers, except a chance hunter. It abounds indeed in 
game, as well as other things, but not, I am glad to say, in bears or wolves, such as you have, but in deer, 
and wild goats, and hares, and the like. Does it not strike you what a foolish mistake I was near making 
when I was eager to change this spot for your Tiberina, the very pit of the whole earth? 


Pardon me, then, if I am now set upon it; for not Alcmaeon himself, I suppose, could endure to wander 
further when he had found the Echinades. 


LETTER XV 


TO ARCADIUS, IMPERIAL TREASURER 


The townsmen of our metropolis have conferred on me a greater favour than they have received, in giving 
me an opportunity of writing to your excellency. The kindness, to win which they have received this letter 
from me, was assured them even before I wrote, on account of your wonted and inborn courtesy to all. But 
I have considered it a very great advantage to have the opportunity of addressing your excellency, praying 
to the holy God that I may continue to rejoice, and share in the pleasure of the recipients of your bounty, 
while you please Him more and more, and while the splendour of your high place continues to increase. I 
pray that in due time I may with joy once more welcome those who are delivering this my letter into your 
hands, and send them forth praising, as do many, your considerate treatment of them, and I trust that they 
will have found my recommendation of them not without use in approaching your exalted excellency. 


LETTER XVI 


AGAINST EUNOMIUS THE HERETIC 


He who maintains that it is possible to arrive at the discovery of things actually existing, has no doubt by 
some orderly method advanced his intelligence by means of the knowledge of actually existing things. It is 
after first training himself by the apprehension of small and easily comprehensible objects, that he brings 
his apprehensive faculty to bear on what is beyond all intelligence. He makes his boast that he has really 
arrived at the comprehension of actual existences; let him then explain to us the nature of the least of 
visible beings; let him tell us all about the ant. Does its life depend on breath and breathing? Has it a 
skeleton? Is its body connected by sinews and ligaments? Are its sinews surrounded with muscles and 
glands? Does its marrow go with dorsal vertebrae from brow to tail? Does it give impulse to its moving 
members by the enveloping nervous membrane? Has it a liver, with a gall bladder near the liver? Has it 
kidneys, heart, arteries, veins, membranes, cartilages? Is it hairy or hairless? Has it an uncloven hoof, or 
are its feet divided? How long does it live? What is its mode of reproduction? What is its period of 
gestation? How is it that ants neither all walk nor all fly, but some belong to creeping things, and some 
travel through the air? The man who glories in his knowledge of the really-existing ought to tell us in the 
meanwhile about the nature of the ant. Next let him give us a similar physiological account of the power 
that transcends all human intelligence. But if your knowledge has not yet been able to apprehend the 
nature of the insignificant ant, how can you boast yourself able to form a conception of the power of the 
incomprehensible God? 


LETTER XVII 


TO ORIGENES 


It is delightful to listen to you, and delightful to read you; and I think you give me the greater pleasure by 
your writings. All thanks to our good God Who has not suffered the truth to suffer in consequence of its 
betrayal by the chief powers in the State, but by your means has made the defence of the doctrine of true 
religion full and satisfactory. Like hemlock, monkshood, and other poisonous herbs, after they have 
bloomed for a little while, they will quickly wither away. But the reward which the Lord will give you in 
requital of all that you have said in defence of His name blooms afresh for ever. Wherefore I pray God 
grant you all happiness in your home, and make His blessing descend to your sons. I was delighted to see 
and embrace those noble boys, express images of your excellent goodness, and my prayers for them ask 
all that their father can ask. 


LETTER XVIII 
TO MACARIUS AND JOHN 


The labours of the field come as no novelty to tillers of the land; sailors are not astonished if they meet a 
storm at sea; sweats in the summer heat are the common experience of the hired hind; and to them that 
have chosen to live a holy life the afflictions of this present world cannot come unforeseen. Each and all of 
these have the known and proper labour of their callings, not chosen for its own sake, but for the sake of 
the enjoyment of the good things to which they look forward. What in each of these cases acts as a 
consolation in trouble is that which really forms the bond and link of all human life,—hope. Now of them 
that labour for the fruits of the earth, or for earthly things, some enjoy only in imagination what they have 
looked for, and are altogether disappointed; and even in the case of others, where the issue has answered 
expectation, another hope is soon needed, so quickly has the first fled and faded out of sight. Only of them 
that labour for holiness and truth are the hopes destroyed by no deception; no issue can destroy their 
labours, for the kingdom of the heavens that awaits them is firm and sure. So long then as the word of 
truth is on our side, never be in any wise distressed at the calumny of a lie; let no imperial threats scare 
you; do not be grieved at the laughter and mockery of your intimates, nor at the condemnation of those 
who pretend to care for you, and who put forward, as their most attractive bait to deceive, a pretence of 
giving good advice. Against them all let sound reason do battle, invoking the championship and succour of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the teacher of true religion, for Whom to suffer is sweet, and “to die is gain.” 


LETTER XIX 


TO GREGORY MY FRIEND 


I received a letter from you the day before yesterday. It is shewn to be yours not so much by the 
handwriting as by the peculiar style. Much meaning is expressed in few words. I did not reply on the spot, 
because I was away from home, and the letter-carrier, after he had delivered the packet to one of my 
friends, went away. Now, however, I am able to address you through Peter, and at the same time both to 
return your greeting, and give you an opportunity for another letter. There is certainly no trouble in 
writing a laconic dispatch like those which reach me from you. 


LETTER XX 


TO LEONTIUS THE SOPHIST 


I too do not write often to you, but not more seldom than you do to me, though many have travelled 
hitherward from your part of the world. If you had sent a letter by every one of them, one after the other, 
there would have been nothing to prevent my seeming to be actually in your company, and enjoying it as 
though we had been together, so uninterrupted has been the stream of arrivals. But why do you not write? 
It is no trouble to a Sophist to write. Nay, if your hand is tired, you need not even write; another will do 
that for you. Only your tongue is needed. And though it does not speak to me, it may assuredly speak to 
one of your companions. If nobody is with you, it will talk by itself. Certainly the tongue of a Sophist and of 
an Athenian is as little likely to be quiet as the nightingales when the spring stirs them to song. In my own 
case, the mass of business in which I am now engaged may perhaps afford some excuse for my lack of 
letters. And peradventure the fact of my style having been spoilt by constant familiarity with common 
speech may make me somewhat hesitate to address Sophists like you, who are certain to be annoyed and 
unmerciful, unless you hear something worthy of your wisdom. You, on the other hand, ought assuredly to 
use every opportunity of making your voice heard abroad, for you are the best speaker of all the Hellenes 
that I know; and I think I know the most renowned among you; so that there really is no excuse for your 
silence. But enough on this point. 


I have sent you my writings against Eunomius. Whether they are to be called child’s play, or something a 
little more serious, I leave you to judge. So far as concerns yourself, I do not think you stand any longer in 
need of them; but I hope they will be no unworthy weapon against any perverse men with whom you may 
fall in. I do not say this so much because I have confidence in the force of my treatise, as because I know 
well that you are a man likely to make a little go a long way. If anything strikes you as weaker than it 
ought to be, pray have no hesitation in showing me the error. The chief difference between a friend and a 
flatterer is this; the flatterer speaks to please, the friend will not leave out even what is disagreeable. 


LETTER XXxI 


TO LEONTIUS THE SOPHIST 


The excellent Julianus seems to get some good for his private affairs out of the general condition of things. 
Everything nowadays is full of taxes demanded and called in, and he too is vehemently dunned and 
indicted. Only it is a question not of arrears of rates and taxes, but of letters. But how he comes to be a 
defaulter I do not know. He has always paid a letter, and received a letter—as he has this. But possibly you 
have a preference for the famous “four-times-as-much.” For even the Pythagoreans were not so fond of 
their Tetractys, as these modern tax-collectors of their “four-times-as-much.” Yet perhaps the fairer thing 
would have been just the opposite, that a Sophist like you, so very well furnished with words, should be 
bound in pledge to me for “four-times-as-much.” But do not suppose for a moment that I am writing all 
this out of ill-humour. I am only too pleased to get even a scolding from you. The good and beautiful do 
everything, it is said, with the addition of goodness and beauty. Even grief and anger in them are 
becoming. At all events any one would rather see his friend angry with him than any one else flattering 
him. Do not then cease preferring charges like the last! The very charge will mean a letter; and nothing 
can be more precious or delightful to me. 


LETTER XXII 
WITHOUT ADDRESS. ON THE PERFECTION OF THE LIFE OF SOLITARIES 


1. Many things are set forth by inspired Scripture as binding upon all who are anxious to please God. But, 
for the present, I have only deemed it necessary to speak by way of brief reminder concerning the 
questions which have recently been stirred among you, so far as I have learnt from the study of inspired 
Scripture itself. I shall thus leave behind me detailed evidence, easy of apprehension, for the information 
of industrious students, who in their turn will be able to inform others. The Christian ought to be so 
minded as becomes his heavenly calling, and his life and conversation ought to be worthy of the Gospel of 
Christ. The Christian ought not to be of doubtful mind, nor by anything drawn away from the recollection 
of God and of His purposes and judgments. The Christian ought in all things to become superior to the 


When the question was again raised concerning a cure performed on the Sabbath-day, how did He discuss 
it: “Doth not each of you on the Sabbath loose his ass or his ox from the stall, and lead him away to 
watering?” When, therefore, He did a work according to the condition prescribed by the law, He affirmed, 
instead of breaking, the law, which commanded that no work should be done, except what might be done 
for any living being; and if for any one, then how much more for a human life? In the case of the parables, 
it is allowed that I everywhere require a congruity. “The kingdom of God,” says He, “is like a grain of 
mustard-seed which a man took and cast into his garden.” Who must be understood as meant by the man? 
Surely Christ, because (although Marcion’s) he was called “the Son of man.” He received from the Father 
the seed of the kingdom, that is, the word of the gospel, and sowed it in his garden—in the world, of 
course—in man at the present day, for instance. Now, whereas it is said, “in his garden,” but neither the 
world nor man is his property, but the Creator’s, therefore He who sowed seed in His own ground is 
shown to be the Creator. Else, if, to evade this snare, they should choose to transfer the person of the man 
from Christ to any person who receives the seed of the kingdom and sows it in the garden of his own 
heart, not even this meaning would suit any other than the Creator. For how happens it, if the kingdom 
belong to the most lenient god, that it is closely followed up by a fervent judgment, the severity of which 
brings weeping? With regard, indeed, to the following similitude, I have my fears lest it should somehow 
presage the kingdom of the rival god! For He compared it, not to the unleavened bread which the Creator 
is more familiar with, but to leaven. Now this is a capital conjecture for men who are begging for 
arguments. I must, however, on my side, dispel one fond conceit by another, and contend with even leaven 
is suitable for the kingdom of the Creator, because after it comes the oven, or, if you please, the furnace of 
hell. How often has He already displayed Himself as a Judge, and in the Judge the Creator? How often, 
indeed, has He repelled, and in the repulse condemned? In the present passage, for instance, He says, 
“When once the master of the house is risen up;” but in what sense except that in which Isaiah said, 
“When He ariseth to shake terribly the earth?” “And hath shut to the door,” thereby shutting out the 
wicked, of course; and when these knock, He will answer, “I know you not whence ye are;” and when they 
recount how “they have eaten and drunk in His presence,” He will further say to them, “Depart from me, 
all ye workers of iniquity; there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” But where? Outside, no doubt, 
when they shall have been excluded with the door shut on them by Him. There will therefore be 
punishment inflicted by Him who excludes for punishment, when they shall behold the righteous entering 
the kingdom of God, but themselves detained without. By whom detained outside? If by the Creator, who 
shall be within receiving the righteous into the kingdom? The good God. What, therefore, is the Creator 
about, that He should detain outside for punishment those whom His adversary shut out, when He ought 
rather to have kindly received them, if they must come into His hands, for the greater irritation of His 
rival? But when about to exclude the wicked, he must, of course, either be aware that the Creator would 
detain them for punishment, or not be aware. Consequently either the wicked will be detained by the 
Creator against the will of the excluder, in which case he will be inferior to the Creator, submitting to Him 
unwillingly; or else, if the process is carried out with his will, then he himself has judicially determined its 
execution; and then he who is the very originator of the Creator’s infamy, will not prove to be one whit 
better than the Creator. Now, if these ideas be incompatible with reason—of one being supposed to 
punish, and the other to liberate—then to one only power will appertain both the judgment and the 
kingdom and while they both belong to one, He who executeth judgment can be none else than the Christ 
of the Creator. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


CHRIST’S ADVICE TO INVITE THE POOR IN ACCORDANCE WITH ISAIAH. THE PARABLE OF THE GREAT SUPPER A 
PICTORIAL SKETCH OF THE CREATOR’S OWN DISPENSATIONS OF MERCY AND GRACE. THE REJECTIONS OF THE 
INVITATION PARALLELED BY QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. MARCION’S CHRIST COULD NOT FULFIL 
THE CONDITIONS INDICATED IN THIS PARABLE. THE ABSURDITY OF THE MARCIONITE INTERPRETATION 


What kind of persons does He bid should be invited to a dinner or a supper? Precisely such as he had 
pointed out by Isaiah: “Deal thy bread to the hungry man; and the beggars—even such as have no home— 
bring in to thine house,” because, no doubt, they are “unable to recompense” your act of humanity. Now, 
since Christ forbids the recompense to be expected now, but promises it “at the resurrection,” this is the 
very plan of the Creator, who dislikes those who love gifts and follow after reward. Consider also to which 
deity is better suited the parable of him who issued invitations: “A certain man made a great supper, and 
bade many.” The preparation for the supper is no doubt a figure of the abundant provision of eternal life. I 
first remark, that strangers, and persons unconnected by ties of relationship, are not usually invited to a 
supper; but that members of the household and family are more frequently the favoured guests. To the 
Creator, then, it belonged to give the invitation, to whom also appertained those who were to be invited— 
whether considered as men, through their descent from Adam, or as Jews, by reason of their fathers; not 
to him who possessed no claim to them either by nature or prerogative. My next remark is, if He issues 
the invitations who has prepared the supper, then, in this sense the supper is the Creator’s, who sent to 
warn the guests. These had been indeed previously invited by the fathers, but were to be admonished by 
the prophets. It certainly is not the feast of him who never sent a messenger to warn—who never did a 
thing before towards issuing an invitation, but came down himself on a sudden—only then beginning to be 
known, when already giving his invitation; only then inviting, when already compelling to his banquet; 
appointing one and the same hour both for the supper and the invitation. But when invited, they excuse 
themselves. And fairly enough, if the invitation came from the other god, because it was so sudden; if, 


righteousness existing under the law, and neither swear nor lie. He ought not to speak evil; to do violence; 
to fight; to avenge himself; to return evil for evil; to be angry. The Christian ought to be patient, whatever 
he have to suffer, and to convict the wrong-doer in season, not with the desire of his own vindication, but 
of his brother’s reformation, according to the commandment of the Lord. The Christian ought not to say 
anything behind his brother’s back with the object of calumniating him, for this is slander, even if what is 
said is true. He ought to turn away from the brother who speaks evil against him; he ought not to indulge 
in jesting; he ought not to laugh nor even to suffer laugh makers. He must not talk idly, saying things 
which are of no service to the hearers nor to such usage as is necessary and permitted us by God; so that 
workers may do their best as far as possible to work in silence; and that good words be suggested to them 
by those who are entrusted with the duty of carefully dispensing the word to the building up of the faith, 
lest God’s Holy Spirit be grieved. Any one who comes in ought not to be able, of his own free will, to 
accost or speak to any of the brothers, before those to whom the responsibility of general discipline is 
committed have approved of it as pleasing to God, with a view to the common good. The Christian ought 
not to be enslaved by wine; nor to be eager for flesh meat, and as a general rule ought not to be a lover of 
pleasure in eating or drinking, “for every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things.” The 
Christian ought to regard all the things that are given him for his use, not as his to hold as his own or to 
lay up; and, giving careful heed to all things as the Lord’s, not to overlook any of the things that are being 
thrown aside and disregarded, should this be the case. No Christian ought to think of himself as his own 
master, but each should rather so think and act as though given by God to be slave to his like minded 
brethren; but “every man in his own order.” 


2. The Christian ought never to murmur either in scarcity of necessities, or in toil or labour, for the 
responsibility in these matters lies with such as have authority in them. There never ought to be any 
clamour, or any behaviour or agitation by which anger is expressed, or diversion of mind from the full 
assurance of the presence of God. 


The voice should be modulated; no one ought to answer another, or do anything, roughly or 
contemptuously, but in all things moderation and respect should be shewn to every one. No wily glances 
of the eye are to be allowed, nor any behaviour or gestures which grieve a brother and shew contempt. 
Any display in cloak or shoes is to be avoided; it is idle ostentation. Cheap things ought to be used for 
bodily necessity; and nothing ought to be spent beyond what is necessary, or for mere extravagance; this 
is a misuse of our property. The Christian ought not to seek for honour, or claim precedence. Every one 
ought to put all others before himself. The Christian ought not to be unruly. He who is able to work ought 
not to eat the bread of idleness, but even he who is busied in deeds well done for the glory of Christ ought 
to force himself to the active discharge of such work as he can do. Every Christian, with the approval of 
his superiors, ought so to do everything with reason and assurance, even down to actual eating and 
drinking, as done to the glory of God. The Christian ought not to change over from one work to another 
without the approval of those who are appointed for the arrangement of such matters; unless some 
unavoidable necessity suddenly summon any one to the relief of the helpless. Every one ought to remain 
in his appointed post, not to go beyond his own bounds and intrude into what is not commanded him, 
unless the responsible authorities judge any one to be in need of aid. No one ought to be found going from 
one workshop to another. Nothing ought to be done in rivalry or strife with any one. 


3. The Christian ought not to grudge another’s reputation, nor rejoice over any man’s faults; he ought in 
Christ’s love to grieve and be afflicted at his brother’s faults, and rejoice over his brother’s good deeds. 
He ought not to be indifferent or silent before sinners. He who shows another to be wrong ought to do so 
with all tenderness, in the fear of God, and with the object of converting the sinner. He who is proved 
wrong or rebuked ought to take it willingly, recognizing his own gain in being set right. When any one is 
being accused, it is not right for another, before him or any one else, to contradict the accuser; but if at 
any time the charge seems groundless to any one, he ought privately to enter into discussion with the 
accuser, and either produce, or acquire, conviction. Every one ought, as far as he is able, to conciliate one 
who has ground of complaint against him. No one ought to cherish a grudge against the sinner who 
repents, but heartily to forgive him. He who says that he has repented of a sin ought not only to be 
pricked with compunction for his sin, but also to bring forth fruits worthy of repentance. He who has been 
corrected in first faults, and received pardon, if he sins again prepares for himself a judgment of wrath 
worse than the former. He, who after the first and second admonition abides in his fault, ought to be 
brought before the person in authority, if haply after being rebuked by more he may be ashamed. If even 
thus he fail to be set right he is to be cut off from the rest as one that maketh to offend, and regarded as a 
heathen and a publican, for the security of them that are obedient, according to the saying, When the 
impious fall the righteous tremble. He should be grieved over as a limb cut from the body. The sun ought 
not to go down upon a brother’s wrath, lest haply night come between brother and brother, and make the 
charge stand in the day of judgment. A Christian ought not to wait for an opportunity for his own 
amendment, because there is no certainty about the morrow; for many after many devices have not 
reached the morrow. He ought not to be beguiled by over eating, whence come dreams in the night. He 
ought not to be distracted by immoderate toil, nor overstep the bounds of sufficiency, as the apostle says, 
“Having food and raiment let us be therewith content;” unnecessary abundance gives appearance of 
covetousness, and covetousness is condemned as idolatry. A Christian ought not to be a lover of money, 
nor lay up treasure for unprofitable ends. He who comes to God ought to embrace poverty in all things, 
and to be riveted in the fear of God, according to the words, “Rivet my flesh in thy fear, for I am afraid of 


thy judgments.” The Lord grant that you may receive what I have said with full conviction and shew forth 
fruits worthy of the Spirit to the glory of God, by God’s good pleasure, and the cooperation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


LETTER XXIII 


TO A SOLITARY 


A certain man, as he says, on condemning the vanity of this life, and perceiving that its joys are ended 
here, since they only provide material for eternal fire and then quickly pass away, has come to me with the 
desire of separating from this wicked and miserable life, of abandoning the pleasures of the flesh, and of 
treading for the future a road which leads to the mansions of the Lord. Now if he is sincerely firm in his 
truly blessed purpose, and has in his soul the glorious and laudable passion, loving the Lord his God with 
all his heart, with all his strength, and with all his mind, it is necessary for your reverence to show him the 
difficulties and distresses of the strait and narrow way, and establish him in the hope of the good things 
which are as yet unseen, but are laid up in promise for all that are worthy of the Lord. I therefore write to 
entreat your incomparable perfection in Christ, if it be possible to mould his character, and, without me, 
to bring about his renunciation according to what is pleasing to God, and to see that he receive 
elementary instruction in accordance with what has been decided by the Holy Fathers, and put forth by 
them in writing. See too that he have put before him all things that are essential to ascetic discipline, and 
that so he may be introduced to the life, after having accepted, of his own accord, the labours undergone 
for religion’s sake, subjected himself to the Lord’s easy yoke, adopted a conversation in imitation of Him 
Who for our sakes became poor and took flesh, and may run without fail to the prize of his high calling, 
and receive the approbation of the Lord. He is wishful to receive here the crown of God’s loves, but I have 
put him off, because I wish, in conjunction with your reverence, to anoint him for such struggles, and to 
appoint over him one of your number whom he may select to be his trainer, training him nobly, and 
making him by his constant and blessed care a tried wrestler, wounding and overthrowing the prince of 
the darkness of this world, and the spiritual powers of iniquity, with whom, as the blessed Apostle says, is 
“our wrestling.” What I wish to do in conjunction with you, let your love in Christ do without me. 


LETTER XXIV 
TO ATHANASIUS, FATHER OF ATHANASIUS BISHOP OF ANCYRA 


That one of the things hardest to achieve, if indeed it be not impossible, is to rise superior to calumny, I 
am myself fully persuaded, and so too, I presume, is your excellency. Yet not to give a handle by one’s own 
conduct, either to inquisitive critics of society, or to mischief makers who lie in wait to catch us tripping, is 
not only possible, but is the special characteristic of all who order their lives wisely and according to the 
rule of true religion. And do not think me so simple and credulous as to accept depreciatory remarks from 
any one without due investigation. I bear in mind the admonition of the Spirit, “Thou shalt not receive a 
false report.” But you, learned men, yourselves say that “The seen is significant of the unseen.” I therefore 
beg;—(and pray do not take it ill if I seem to be speaking as though I were giving a lesson; for “God has 
chosen the weak” and “despised things of the world,” and often by their means brings about the salvation 
of such as are being saved); what I say and urge is this; that by word and deed we act with scrupulous 
attention to propriety, and, in accordance with the apostolic precept, “give no offence in anything.” The 
life of one who has toiled hard in the acquisition of knowledge, who has governed cities and states, and 
who is jealous of the high character of his forefathers, ought to be an example of high character itself. You 
ought not now to be exhibiting your disposition towards your children in word only, as you have long 
exhibited its ever since you became a father; you ought not only to shew that natural affection which is 
shewn by brutes, as you yourself have said, and as experience shews. You ought to make your love go 
further, and be a love all the more personal and voluntary in that you see your children worthy of a 
father’s prayers. On this point I do not need to be convinced. The evidence of facts is enough. One thing, 
however, I will say for truth’s sake, that it is not our brother Timotheus, the Chorepiscopus, who has 
brought me word of what is noised abroad. For neither by word of mouth nor by letter has he ever 
conveyed anything in the shape of slander, be it small or great. That I have heard something I do not deny, 
but it is not Timotheus who accuses you. Yet while I hear whatever I do, at least I will follow the example 
of Alexander, and will keep one ear clear for the accused. 


LETTER XXV 


TO ATHANASIUS, BISHOP OF ANCYRA 


1. I have received intelligence from those who come to me from Ancyra, and they are many and more than 
I can count, but they all agree in what they say, that you, a man very dear to me, (how can I speak so as to 
give no offence?) do not mention me in very pleasant terms, nor yet in such as your character would lead 
me to expect. I, however, learned long ago the weakness of human nature, and its readiness to turn from 
one extreme to another; and so, be well assured, nothing connected with it can astonish me, nor does any 
change come quite unexpected. Therefore that my lot should have changed for the worse, and that 
reproaches and insults should have arisen in the place of former respect, I do not make much ado. But one 


thing does really strike me as astonishing and monstrous, and that is that it should be you who have this 
mind about me, and go so far as to feel anger and indignation against me, and, if the report of your 
hearers is to be believed, have already proceeded to such extremities as to utter threats. At these threats, 
I will not deny, I really have laughed. Truly I should have been but a boy to be frightened at such 
bugbears. But it does seem to me alarming and distressing that you, who, as I have trusted, are preserved 
for the comfort of the churches, a buttress of the truth where many fall away, and a seed of the ancient 
and true love, should so far fall in with the present course of events as to be more influenced by the 
calumny of the first man you come across than by your long knowledge of me, and, without any proof, 
should be seduced into suspecting absurdities. 


2. But, as I said, for the present I postpone the case. Would it have been too hard a task, my dear sir, to 
discuss in a short letter, as between friend and friend, points which you wish to raise; or, if you objected to 
entrusting such things to writing, to get me to come to you? But if you could not help speaking out, and 
your uncontrollable anger allowed no time for delay, at least you might have employed one of those about 
you who are naturally adapted for dealing with confidential matters, as a means of communication with 
me. But now, of all those who for one reason or another approach you, into whose ears has it not been 
dinned that I am a writer and composer of certain “pests”? For this is the word which those, who quote 
you word for word, say that you have used. The more I bring my mind to bear upon the matter the more 
hopeless is my puzzle. This idea has struck me. Can any heretic have grieved your orthodoxy, and driven 
you to the utterance of that word by malevolently putting my name to his own writings? For you, a man 
who has sustained great and famous contests on behalf of the truth, could never have endured to inflict 
such an outrage on what I am well known to have written against those who dare to say that God the Son 
is in essence unlike God the Father, or who blasphemously describe the Holy Ghost as created and made. 
You might relieve me from my difficulty yourself, if you would tell me plainly what it is that has stirred you 
to be thus offended with me. 


LETTER XXVI 


TO CAESARIUS, BROTHER OF GREGORY 


Thanks to God for shewing forth His wonderful power in your person, and for preserving you to your 
country and to us your friends, from so terrible a death. It remains for us not to be ungrateful, nor 
unworthy of so great a kindness, but, to the best of our ability, to narrate the marvellous works of God, to 
celebrate by deed the kindness which we have experienced, and not return thanks by word only. We ought 
to become in very deed what I, grounding my belief on the miracles wrought in you, am persuaded that 
you now are. We exhort you still more to serve God, ever increasing your fear more and more, and 
advancing on to perfection, that we may be made wise stewards of our life, for which the goodness of God 
has reserved us. For if it is a command to all of us “to yield ourselves unto God as those that are alive from 
the dead,” how much more strongly is not this commanded them who have been lifted up from the gates 
of death? And this, I believe, would be best effected, did we but desire ever to keep the same mind in 
which we were at the moment of our perils. For, I ween, the vanity of our life came before us, and we felt 
that all that belongs to man, exposed as it is to vicissitudes, has about it nothing sure, nothing firm. We 
felt, as was likely, repentance for the past; and we gave a promise for the future, if we were saved, to 
serve God and give careful heed to ourselves. If the imminent peril of death gave me any cause for 
reflection, I think that you must have been moved by the same or nearly the same thoughts. We are 
therefore bound to pay a binding debt, at once joyous at God’s good gift to us, and, at the same time, 
anxious about the future. I have ventured to make these suggestions to you. It is yours to receive what I 
say well and kindly, as you were wont to do when we talked together face to face. 


LETTER XXVII 


TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


When by God’s grace, and the aid of your prayers, I had seemed to be somewhat recovering from my 
sickness, and had got my strength again, then came winter, keeping me a prisoner at home, and 
compelling me to remain where I was. True, its severity was much less than usual, but this was quite 
enough to keep me not merely from travelling while it lasted, but even from so much as venturing to put 
my head out of doors. But to me it is no slight thing to be permitted, if only by letter, to communicate with 
your reverence, and to rest tranquil in the hope of your reply. However, should the season permit, and 
further length of life be allowed me, and should the dearth not prevent me from undertaking the journey, 
peradventure through the aid of your prayers I may be able to fulfil my earnest wish, may find you at your 
own fireside, and, with abundant leisure, may take my fill of your vast treasures of wisdom. 


LETTER XXVIII 
TO THE CHURCH OF NEOCAESAREA. CONSOLATORY 


1. What has befallen you strongly moved me to visit you, with the double object of joining with you, who 
are near and dear to me, in paying all respect to the blessed dead, and of being more closely associated 


with you in your trouble by seeing your sorrow with my own eyes, and so being able to take counsel with 
you as to what is to be done. But many causes hinder my being able to approach you in person, and it 
remains for me to communicate with you in writing. The admirable qualities of the departed, on account 
of which we chiefly estimate the greatness of our loss, are indeed too many to be enumerated in a letter; 
and it is, besides, no time to be discussing the multitude of his good deeds, when our spirits are thus 
prostrated with grief. For of all that he did, what can we ever forget? What could we deem deserving of 
silence? To tell all at once were impossible; to tell a part would, I fear, involve disloyalty to the truth. A 
man has passed away who surpassed all his contemporaries in all the good things that are within man’s 
reach; a prop of his country; an ornament of the churches; a pillar and support of the truth; a stay of the 
faith of Christ; a protector of his friends; a stout foe of his opponents; a guardian of the principles of his 
fathers; an enemy of innovation; exhibiting in himself the ancient fashion of the Church, and making the 
state of the Church put under him conform to the ancient constitution, as to a sacred model, so that all 
who lived with him seemed to live in the society of them that used to shine like lights in the world two 
hundred years ago and more. So your bishop put forth nothing of his own, no novel invention; but, as the 
blessing of Moses has it, he knew how to bring out of the secret and good stores of his heart, “old store, 
and the old because of the new.” Thus it came about that in meetings of his fellow bishops he was not 
ranked according to his age, but, by reason of the old age of his wisdom, he was unanimously conceded 
precedence over all the rest. And no one who looks at your condition need go far to seek the advantages 
of such a course of training. For, so far as I know, you alone, or, at all events, you and but very few others, 
in the midst of such a storm and whirlwind of affairs, were able under his good guidance to live your lives 
unshaken by the waves. You were never reached by heretics’ buffering blasts, which bring shipwreck and 
drowning on unstable souls; and that you may for ever live beyond their reach I pray the Lord who ruleth 
over all, and who granted long tranquillity to Gregory His servant, the first founder of your church. 


Do not lose that tranquillity now; do not, by extravagant lamentation, and by entirely giving yourself up to 
grief, put the opportunity for action into the hands of those who are plotting your bane. If lament you 
must, (which I do not allow, lest you be in this respect like “them which have no hope,”) do you, if so it 
seem good to you, like some wading chorus, choose your leader, and raise with him a chant of tears. 


2. And yet, if he whom you mourn had not reached extreme old age, certainly, as regards his government 
of your church, he was allowed no narrow limit of life. He had as much strength of body as enabled him to 
show strength of mind in his distresses. Perhaps some of you may suppose that time increases sympathy 
and adds affection, and is no cause of satiety, so that, the longer you have experienced kind treatment, the 
more sensible you are of its loss. You may think that of a righteous person the good hold even the shadow 
in honour. Would that many of you did feel so! Far be it from me to suggest anything like disregard of our 
friend! But I do counsel you to bear your pain with manly endurance. I myself am by no means insensible 
of all that may be said by those who are weeping for their loss. Hushed is a tongue whose words flooded 
our ears like a mighty stream: a depth of heart, never fathomed before, has fled, humanly speaking, like 
an unsubstantial dream. Whose glance so keen as his to look into the future? Who with like fixity and 
strength of mind able to dart like lightning into the midst of action? O Neocaesarea, already a prey to 
many troubles, never before smitten with so deadly a loss! Now withered is the bloom of you, beauty; your 
church is dumb; your assemblies are full of mournful faces; your sacred synod craves for its leader; your 
holy utterances wait for an expounder; your boys have lost a father, your elders a brother, your nobles one 
first among them, your people a champion, your poor a supporter. All, calling him by the name that comes 
most nearly home to each, lift up the wailing cry which to each man’s own sorrow seems most appropriate 
and fit. But whither are my words carried away by my tearful joy? Shall we not watch? Shall we not meet 
together? Shall we not look to our common Lord, Who suffers each of his saints to serve his own 
generation, and summons him back to Himself at His own appointed time? Now in season remember the 
voice of him who when preaching to you used always to say “Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers.” The 
dogs are many. Why do I say dogs? Rather grievous wolves, hiding their guile under the guise of sheep, 
are, all over the world, tearing Christ’s flock. Of these you must beware, under the protection of some 
wakeful bishop. Such an one it is yours to ask, purging your souls of all rivalry and ambition: such an one 
it is the Lord’s to show you. That Lord, from the time of Gregory the great champion of your church down 
to that of the blessed departed, setting over you one after another, and from time to time fitting one to 
another like gem set close to gem, has bestowed on you glorious ornaments for your church. You have, 
then, no need to despair of them that are to come. The Lord knoweth who are His. He may bring into our 
midst those for whom peradventure we are not looking. 


3. I meant to have come to an end long before this, but the pain at my heart does not allow me. Now I 
charge you by the Fathers, by the true faith, by our blessed friend, lift up your souls, each man making 
what is being done his own immediate business, each reckoning that he will be the first to reap the 
consequences of the issue, whichever way it turn out, lest your fate be that which so very frequently 
befalls, every one leaving to his neighbour the common interests of all; and then, while each one makes 
little in his own mind of what is going on, all of you unwittingly draw your own proper misfortunes on 
yourselves by your neglect. Take, I beg you, what I say with all kindliness, whether it be regarded as an 
expression of the sympathy of a neighbour, or as fellowship between fellow believers, or, which is really 
nearer the truth, of one who obeys the law of love, and shrinks from the risk of silence. I am persuaded 
that you are my boasting, as I am yours, till the day of the Lord, and that it depends upon the pastor who 
will be granted you whether I shall be more closely united to you by the bond of love, or wholly severed 


from you. This latter God forbid. By God’s grace it will not so be; and I should be sorry now to say one 
ungracious word. But this I do wish you to know, that though I had not that blessed man always at my 
side, in my efforts for the peace of the churches, because, as he himself affirmed, of certain prejudices, 
yet, nevertheless, at no time did I fail in unity of opinion with him, and I have always invoked his aid in my 
struggles against the heretics. Of this I call to witness God and all who know me best. 


LETTER XXIX 


TO THE CHURCH OF ANCYRA. CONSOLATORY 


My amazement at the most distressing news of the calamity which has befallen you for a long time kept 
me silent. I felt like a man whose ears are stunned by a loud clap of thunder. Then I somehow recovered a 
little from my state of speechlessness. Now I have mourned, as none could help mourning, over the event, 
and, in the midst of my lamentations, have sent you this letter. I write not so much to console you,—for 
who could find words to cure a calamity so great?—as to signify to you, as well as I can by these means, 
the agony of my own heart. I need now the lamentations of Jeremiah, or of any other of the Saints who has 
feelingly lamented a great woe. A man has fallen who was really a pillar and stay of the Church or rather 
he himself has been taken from us and is gone to the blessed life, and there is no small danger lest many 
at the removal of this prop from under them fall too, and lest some men’s unsoundness be brought to 
light. A mouth is sealed gushing with righteous eloquence and words of grace to the edification of the 
brotherhood. Gone are the counsels of a mind which truly moved in God. Ah! how often, for I must accuse 
myself, was it my lot to feel indignation against him, because, wholly desiring to depart and be with 
Christ, he did not prefer for our sakes to remain in the flesh! To whom for the future shall I commit the 
cares of the Churches? Whom shall I take to share my troubles? Whom to participate in my gladness? O 
loneliness terrible and sad! How am I not like to a pelican of the wilderness? Yet of a truth the members of 
the Church, united by his leadership as by one soul, and fitted together into close union of feeling and 
fellowship, are both preserved and shall ever be preserved by the bond of peace for spiritual communion. 
God grants us the boon, that all the works of that blessed soul, which he did nobly in the churches of God, 
abide firm and immovable. But the struggle is no slight one, lest, once more strifes and divisions arising 
over the choice of the bishop, all your work be upset by some quarrel. 


LETTER XXX 


TO EUSEBIUS OF SAMOSATA 


If I were to write at length all the causes which, up to the present time, have kept me at home, eager as I 
have been to set out to see your reverence, I should tell an interminable story. I say nothing of illnesses 
coming one upon another, hard winter weather, and press of work, for all this has been already made 
known to you. Now, for my sins, I have lost my Mother, the only comfort I had in life. Do not smile, if, old 
as I am, I lament my orphanhood. Forgive me if I cannot endure separation from a soul, to compare with 
whom I see nothing in the future that lies before me. So once more my complaints have come back to me; 
once more I am confined to my bed, tossing about in my weakness, and every hour all but looking for the 
end of life; and the Churches are in somewhat the same condition as my body, no good hope shining on 
them, and their state always changing for the worse. In the meantime Neocaesarea and Ancyra have 
decided to have successors of the dead, and so far they are at peace. Those who are plotting against me 
have not yet been permitted to do anything worthy of their bitterness and wrath. This we make no secret 
of attributing to your prayers on behalf of the Churches. Weary not then in praying for the Churches and 
in entreating God. Pray give all salutations to those who are privileged to minister to your Holiness. 


LETTER XXxI 


TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


The death is still with us, and I am therefore compelled to remain where I am, partly by the duty of 
distribution, and partly out of sympathy for the distressed. Even now, therefore, I have not been able to 
accompany our reverend brother Hypatius, whom I am able to style brother, not in mere conventional 
language, but on account of relationship, for we are of one blood. You know how ill he is. It distresses me 
to think that all hope of comfort is cut off for him, as those who have the gifts of healing have not been 
allowed to apply their usual remedies in his case. Wherefore again he implores the aid of your prayers. 
Receive my entreaty that you will give him the usual protection alike for your own sake, for you are 
always kind to the sick, and for mine who am petitioning on his behalf. If possible, summon to your side 
the very holy brethren that he may be treated under your own eyes. If this be impossible, be so good as to 
send him on with a letter, and recommend him to friends further on. 


LETTER XXXII 


TO SOPHRONIUS THE MASTER 


Our God—beloved brother, Gregory the bishop, shares the troubles of the times, for he too, like everybody 


else, is distressed at successive outrages, and resembles a man buffeted by unexpected blows. For men 
who have no fear of God, possibly forced by the greatness of their troubles, are reviling him, on the 
ground that they have lent Caesarius money. It is not indeed the question of any loss which is serious, for 
he has long learnt to despise riches. The matter rather is that those who have so freely distributed all the 
effects of Caesarius that were worth anything, after really getting very little, because his property was in 
the hands of slaves, and of men of no better character than slaves, did not leave much for the executors. 
This little they supposed to be pledged to no one, and straightway spent it on the poor, not only from their 
own preference, but because of the injunctions of the dead. For on his death bed Caesarius is declared to 
have said “I wish my goods to belong to the poor.” In obedience then to the wishes of Caesarius they made 
a proper distribution of them. Now, with the poverty of a Christian, Gregory is immersed in the bustle ofa 
chafferer. So I bethought me of reporting the matter to your excellency, in order that you may state what 
you think proper about Gregory to the Comes Thesaurorum, and so may honour a man whom you have 
known for many years, glorify the Lord who takes as done to Himself what is done to His servants, and 
honour me who am specially bound to you. You will, I hope, of your great sagacity devise a means of relief 
from these outrageous people and intolerable annoyances. 


2. No one is so ignorant of Gregory as to have any unworthy suspicion of his giving an inexact account of 
the circumstances because he is fond of money. We have not to go far to find a proof of his liberality. What 
is left of the property of Caesarius he gladly abandons to the Treasury, so that the property may be kept 
there, and the Treasurer may give answer to those who attack it and demand their proofs; for we are not 
adapted for such business. Your excellency may be informed that, so long as it was possible, no one went 
away without getting what he wanted, and each one carried off what he demanded without any difficulty. 
The consequence indeed was that a good many were sorry that they had not asked for more at first; and 
this made still more objectors, for with the example of the earlier successful applicants before them, one 
false claimant starts up after another. I do then entreat your excellency to make a stand against all this 
and to come in, like some intervening stream, and solve the continuity of these troubles. You know how 
best you will help matters, and need not wait to be instructed by me. I am inexperienced in the affairs of 
this life, and cannot see my way out of our difficulties. Of your great wisdom discover some means of help. 
Be our counsellor. Be our champion. 


LETTER XXXIII 


TO ABURGIUS 


Who knows so well as you do how to respect an old friendship, to pay reverence to virtue, and to 
sympathise with the sick? Now my God-beloved brother Gregory the bishop has become involved in 
matters which would be under any circumstances disagreeable, and are quite foreign to his bent of mind. 
I have therefore thought it best to throw myself on your protection, and to endeavour to obtain from you 
some solution of our difficulties. It is really an intolerable state of things that one who is neither by nature 
nor inclination adapted for anything of the kind should be compelled to be thus responsible; that demands 
for money should be made on a poor man; and that one who has long determined to pass his life in 
retirement should be dragged into publicity. It would depend upon your wise counsel whether you think it 
of any use to address the Comes Thesaurorum or any other persons. 


LETTER XXXIV 


TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


How could I be silent at the present juncture? And if I cannot be silent, how am I to find utterance 
adequate to the circumstances, so as to make my voice not like a mere groan but rather a lamentation 
intelligibly indicating the greatness of the misfortune? Ah me! Tarsus is undone. This is a trouble grievous 
to be borne, but it does not come alone. It is still harder to think that a city so placed as to be united with 
Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Assyria, should be lightly thrown away by the madness of two or three 
individuals, while you are all the while hesitating, settling what to do, and looking at one another’s faces. 
It would have been far better to do like the doctors. (I have been so long an invalid that I have no lack of 
illustrations of this kind.) When their patients’ pain becomes excessive they produce insensibility; so 
should we pray that our souls may be made insensible to the pain of our troubles, that we be not put 
under unendurable agony. In these hard straits I do not fail to use one means of consolation. I look to your 
kindness; I try to make my troubles milder by my thought and recollection of you. When the eyes have 
looked intently on any brilliant objects it relieves them to turn again to what is blue and green; the 
recollection of your kindness and attention has just the same effect on my soul; it is a mild treatment that 
takes away my pain. I feel this the more when I reflect that you individually have done all that man could 
do. You have satisfactorily shewn us, men, if we judge things fairly, that the catastrophe is in no way due 
to you personally. The reward which you have won at God’s hand for your zeal for right is no small one. 
May the Lord grant you to me and to His churches to the improvement of life and the guidance of souls, 
and may He once more allow me the privilege of meeting you. 


LETTER XXXV 


WITHOUT ADDRESS 


I have written to you about many people as belonging to myself; now I mean to write about more. The 
poor can never fail, and I can never say, no. There is no one more intimately associated with me, nor 
better able to do me kindnesses wherever he has the ability, than the reverend brother Leontius. So treat 
his house as if you had found me, not in that poverty in which now by God’s help I am living, but endowed 
with wealth and landed property. There is no doubt that you would not have made me poor, but would 
have taken care of what I had, or even added to my possessions. This is the way I ask you to behave in the 
house of Leontius. You will get your accustomed reward from me; my prayers to the holy God for the 
trouble you are taking in shewing yourself a good man and true, and in anticipating the supplication of the 
needy. 


LETTER XXXVI 


WITHOUT ADDRESS 


It has, I think, been long known to your excellency that the presbyter of this place is a foster brother of 
my own. What more can I say to induce you in your kindness, to view him with a friendly eye, and give him 
help in his affairs? If you love me, as I know you do, I am sure that you will endeavour, to the best of your 
power, to relieve any one whom I look upon as a second self. What then do I ask? That he do not lose his 
old rating. Really he takes no little trouble in ministering to my necessities, because I, as you know, have 
nothing of my own, but depend upon the means of my friends and relatives. Look, then, upon my brother’s 
house as you would on mine, or let me rather say, on your own. In return for your kindness to him God will 
not cease to help alike yourself, your house, and your family. Be sure that I am specially anxious lest any 
injury should be done to him by the equalization of rates. 


LETTER XXXVII 


WITHOUT ADDRESS 


I look with suspicion on the multiplication of letters. Against my will, and because I cannot resist the 
importunity of petitioners, I am compelled to speak. I write because I can think of no other means of 
relieving myself than by assenting to the supplications of those who are always asking letters from me. I 
am really afraid lest, since many are carrying letters off, one of the many be reckoned to be that brother. I 
have, I own, many friends and relatives in my own country, and I am placed in loco parentis by the 
position which the Lord has given me. Among them is this my foster brother, son of my nurse, and I pray 
that the house in which I was brought up may remain at its old assessment, so that the sojourn among us 
of your excellency, so beneficial to us all, may turn out no occasion of trouble to him. Now too I am 
supported from the same house, because I have nothing of my own, but depend upon those who love me. I 
do then entreat you to spare the house in which I was nursed as though you were keeping up the supply of 
support for me. May God in return grant you His everlasting rest. One thing however, and it is most true, I 
think your excellency ought to know, and that is that the greater number of the slaves were given him 
from the outset by us, as an equivalent for my sustenance, by the gift of my father and mother. At the 
same time this was not to be regarded as an absolute gift; he was only to have the use for life, so that, if 
anything serious happen to him on their account, he is at liberty to send them back to me, and I shall thus 
in another way be responsible for rates and to collectors. 


LETTER XXXVIII 
TO HIS BROTHER GREGORY, CONCERNING THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OUSIA AND HUPOSTASIS 


1. Many persons, in their study of the sacred dogmas, failing to distinguish between what is common in 
the essence or substance, and the meaning of the hypostases, arrive at the same notions, and think that it 
makes no difference whether ousia or hypostasis be spoken of. The result is that some of those who accept 
statements on these subjects without any enquiry, are pleased to speak of “one hypostasis,” just as they do 
of one “essence” or “substance;” while on the other hand those who accept three hypostases are under 
the idea that they are bound in accordance with this confession, to assert also, by numerical analogy, 
three essences or substances. Under these circumstances, lest you fall into similar error, I have composed 
a short treatise for you by way of memorandum. The meaning of the words, to put it shortly, is as follows: 


2. Of all nouns the sense of some, which are predicated of subjects plural and numerically various, is more 
general; as for instance man. When we so say, we employ the noun to indicate the common nature, and do 
not confine our meaning to any one man in particular who is known by that name. Peter, for instance is no 
more man, than Andrew, John, or James. The predicate therefore being common, and extending to all the 
individuals ranked under the same name, requires some note of distinction whereby we may understand 
not man in general, but Peter or John in particular. 


Of some nouns on the other hand the denotation is more limited; and by the aid of the limitation we have 
before our minds not the common nature, but a limitation of anything, having, so far as the peculiarity 
extends, nothing in common with what is of the same kind; as for instance, Paul or Timothy. For, in a word, 
of this kind there is no extension to what is common in the nature; there is a separation of certain 
circumscribed conceptions from the general idea, and expression of them by means of their names. 
Suppose then that two or more are set together, as, for instance, Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy, and that an 
enquiry is made into the essence or substance of humanity; no one will give one definition of essence or 
substance in the case of Paul, a second in that of Silvanus, and a third in that of Timothy; but the same 
words which have been employed in setting forth the essence or substance of Paul will apply to the others 
also. Those who are described by the same definition of essence or substance are of the same essence or 
substance when the enquirer has learned what is common, and turns his attention to the differentiating 
properties whereby one is distinguished from another, the definition by which each is known will no 
longer tally in all particulars with the definition of another, even though in some points it be found to 
agree. 


3. My statement, then, is this. That which is spoken of in a special and peculiar manner is indicated by the 
name of the hypostasis. Suppose we say “a man.” The indefinite meaning of the word strikes a certain 
vague sense upon the ears. The nature is indicated, but what subsists and is specially and peculiarly 
indicated by the name is not made plain. Suppose we say “Paul.” We set forth, by what is indicated by the 
name, the nature subsisting. 


This then is the hypostasis, or “understanding;” not the indefinite conception of the essence or substance, 
which, because what is signified is general, finds no “standing,” but the conception which by means of the 
expressed peculiarities gives standing and circumscription to the general and uncircumscribed. It is 
customary in Scripture to make a distinction of this kind, as well in many other passages as in the History 
of Job. When purposing to narrate the events of his life, Job first mentions the common, and says “a man;” 
then he straightway particularizes by adding “a certain.” As to the description of the essence, as having 
no bearing on the scope of his work, he is silent, but by means of particular notes of identity, mentioning 
the place and points of character, and such external qualifications as would individualize, and separate 
from the common and general idea, he specifies the “certain man,” in such a way that from name, place, 
mental qualities, and outside circumstances, the description of the man whose life is being narrated is 
made in all particulars perfectly clear. If he had been giving an account of the essence, there would not in 
his explanation of the nature have been any mention of these matters. The same moreover would have 
been the account that there is in the case of Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite, and each of 
the men there mentioned. Transfer, then, to the divine dogmas the same standard of difference which you 
recognise in the case both of essence and of hypostasis in human affairs, and you will not go wrong. 
Whatever your thought suggests to you as to the mode of the existence of the Father, you will think also in 
the case of the Son, and in like manner too of the Holy Ghost. For it is idle to bait the mind at any 
detached conception from the conviction that it is beyond all conception. For the account of the uncreate 
and of the incomprehensible is one and the same in the case of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. For one is not more incomprehensible and uncreate than another. And since it is necessary, by 
means of the notes of differentiation, in the case of the Trinity, to keep the distinction unconfounded, we 
shall not take into consideration, in order to estimate that which differentiates, what is contemplated in 
common, as the uncreate, or what is beyond all comprehension, or any quality of this nature; we shall only 
direct our attention to the enquiry by what means each particular conception will be lucidly and distinctly 
separated from that which is conceived of in common. 


4. Now the proper way to direct our investigation seems to me to be as follows. We say that every good 
thing, which by God’s providence befalls us, is an operation, of the Grace which worketh in us all things, 
as the apostle says, “But all these worketh that one and the self same Spirit dividing to every man 
severally as he will.” If we ask, if the supply of good things which thus comes to the saints has its origin in 
the Holy Ghost alone, we are on the other hand guided by Scripture to the belief that of the supply of the 
good things which are wrought in us through the Holy Ghost, the Originator and Cause is the Only- 
begotten God; for we are taught by Holy Scripture that “All things were made by Him,” and “by Him 
consist.” When we are exalted to this conception, again, led by God-inspired guidance, we are taught that 
by that power all things are brought from non-being into being, but yet not by that power to the exclusion 
of origination. On the other hand there is a certain power subsisting without generation and without 
origination, which is the cause of the cause of all things. For the Son, by whom are all things, and with 
whom the Holy Ghost is inseparably conceived of, is of the Father. For it is not possible for any one to 
conceive of the Son if he be not previously enlightened by the Spirit. Since, then, the Holy Ghost, from 
Whom all the supply of good things for creation has its source, is attached to the Son, and with Him is 
inseparably apprehended, and has Its being attached to the Father, as cause, from Whom also It proceeds; 
It has this note of Its peculiar hypostatic nature, that It is known after the Son and together with the Son, 
and that It has Its subsistence of the Father. The Son, Who declares the Spirit proceeding from the Father 
through Himself and with Himself, shining forth alone and by only-begetting from the unbegotten light, so 
far as the peculiar notes are concerned, has nothing in common either with the Father or with the Holy 
Ghost. He alone is known by the stated signs. But God, Who is over all, alone has, as one special mark of 
His own hypostasis, His being Father, and His deriving His hypostasis from no cause; and through this 
mark He is peculiarly known. Wherefore in the communion of the substance we maintain that there is no 


mutual approach or intercommunion of those notes of indication perceived in the Trinity, whereby is set 
forth the proper peculiarity of the Persons delivered in the faith, each of these being distinctively 
apprehended by His own notes. Hence, in accordance with the stated signs of indication, discovery is 
made of the separation of the hypostases; while so far as relates to the infinite, the incomprehensible, the 
uncreate, the uncircumscribed, and similar attributes, there is no variableness in the life-giving nature; in 
that, I mean, of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, but in Them is seen a certain communion indissoluble and 
continuous. And by the same considerations, whereby a reflective student could perceive the greatness of 
any one of the (Persons) believed in in the Holy Trinity, he will proceed without variation. Beholding the 
glory in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, his mind all the while recognises no void interval wherein it may 
travel between Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, for there is nothing inserted between Them; nor beyond the 
divine nature is there anything so subsisting as to be able to divide that nature from itself by the 
interposition of any foreign matter. Neither is there any vacuum of interval, void of subsistence, which can 
make a break in the mutual harmony of the divine essence, and solve the continuity by the interjection of 
emptiness. He who perceives the Father, and perceives Him by Himself, has at the same time mental 
perception of the Son; and he who receives the Son does not divide Him from the Spirit, but, in 
consecution so far as order is concerned, in conjunction so far as nature is concerned, expresses the faith 
commingled in himself in the three together. He who makes mention of the Spirit alone, embraces also in 
this confession Him of whom He is the Spirit. And since the Spirit is Christ’s and of God, as says Paul, 
then just as he who lays hold on one end of the chain pulls the other to him, so he who “draws the Spirit,” 
as says the prophet, by His means draws to him at the same time both the Son and the Father. And if any 
one verily receives the Son, he will hold Him on both sides, the Son drawing towards him on the one His 
own Father, and on the other His own Spirit. For He who eternally exists in the Father can never be cut off 
from the Father, nor can He who worketh all things by the Spirit ever be disjoined from His own Spirit. 
Likewise moreover he who receives the Father virtually receives at the same time both the Son and the 
Spirit; for it is in no wise possible to entertain the idea of severance or division, in such a way as that the 
Son should be thought of apart from the Father, or the Spirit be disjoined from the Son. But the 
communion and the distinction apprehended in Them are, in a certain sense, ineffable and inconceivable, 
the continuity of nature being never rent asunder by the distinction of the hypostases, nor the notes of 
proper distinction confounded in the community of essence. Marvel not then at my speaking of the same 
thing as being both conjoined and parted, and thinking as it were darkly in a riddle, of a certain new and 
strange conjoined separation and separated conjunction. Indeed, even in objects perceptible to the 
senses, any one who approaches the subject in a candid and uncontentious spirit, may find similar 
conditions of things. 


5. Yet receive what I say as at best a token and reflexion of the truth; not as the actual truth itself. For it is 
not possible that there should be complete correspondence between what is seen in the tokens and the 
objects in reference to which the use of tokens is adopted. Why then do I say that an analogy of the 
separate and the conjoined is found in objects perceptible to the senses? You have before now, in 
springtime, beheld the brightness of the bow in the cloud; the bow, I mean, which, in our common 
parlance, is called Iris, and is said by persons skilled in such matters to be formed when a certain 
moisture is mingled with the air, and the force of the winds expresses what is dense and moist in the 
vapour, after it has become cloudy, into rain. The bow is said to be formed as follows. When the sunbeam, 
after traversing obliquely the dense and darkened portion of the cloud-formation, has directly cast its own 
orb on some cloud, the radiance is then reflected back from what is moist and shining, and the result is a 
bending and return, as it were, of the light upon itself. For flame-like flashings are so constituted that if 
they fall on any smooth surface they are refracted on themselves; and the shape of the sun, which by 
means of the beam is formed on the moist and smooth part of the air, is round. The necessary 
consequence therefore is that the air adjacent to the cloud is marked out by means of the radiant 
brilliance in conformity with the shape of the sun’s disc. Now this brilliance is both continuous and 
divided. It is of many colours; it is of many forms; it is insensibly steeped in the variegated bright tints of 
its dye; imperceptibly abstracting from our vision the combination of many coloured things, with the 
result that no space, mixing or paring within itself the difference of colour, can be discerned either 
between blue and flame-coloured, or between flame-coloured and red, or between red and amber. For all 
the rays, seen at the same time, are far shining, and while they give no signs of their mutual combination, 
are incapable of being tested, so that it is impossible to discover the limits of the flame-coloured or of the 
emerald portion of the light, and at what point each originates before it appears as it does in glory. As 
then in the token we clearly distinguish the difference of the colours, and yet it is impossible for us to 
apprehend by our senses any interval between them; so in like manner conclude, I pray you, that you may 
reason concerning the divine dogmas; that the peculiar properties of the hypostases, like colours seen in 
the Iris, flash their brightness on each of the Persons Whom we believe to exist in the Holy Trinity; but 
that of the proper nature no difference can be conceived as existing between one and the other, the 
peculiar characteristics shining, in community of essence, upon each. Even in our example, the essence 
emitting the many-coloured radiance, and refracted by the sunbeam, was one essence; it is the colour of 
the phaenomenon which is multiform. My argument thus teaches us, even by the aid of the visible 
creation, not to feel distressed at points of doctrine whenever we meet with questions difficult of solution, 
and when at the thought of accepting what is proposed to us, our brains begin to reel. In regard to visible 
objects experience appears better than theories of causation, and so in matters transcending all 
knowledge, the apprehension of argument is inferior to the faith which teaches us at once the distinction 
in hypostasis and the conjunction in essence. Since then our discussion has included both what is common 


and what is distinctive in the Holy Trinity, the common is to be understood as referring to the essence; the 
hypostasis on the other hand is the several distinctive sign. 


6. It may however be thought that the account here given of the hypostasis does not tally with the sense 
of the Apostle’s words, where he says concerning the Lord that He is “the brightness of His glory, and the 
express image of His person,” for if we have taught hypostasis to be the conflux of the several properties; 
and if it is confessed that, as in the case of the Father something is contemplated as proper and peculiar, 
whereby He alone is known, so in the same way is it believed about the Only-begotten; how then does 
Scripture in this place ascribe the name of the hypostasis to the Father alone, and describes the Son as 
form of the hypostasis, and designated not by His own proper notes, but by those of the Father? For if the 
hypostasis is the sign of several existence, and the property of the Father is confined to the unbegotten 
being, and the Son is fashioned according to His Father’s properties, then the term unbegotten can no 
longer be predicated exclusively of the Father, the existence of the Only-begotten being denoted by the 
distinctive note of the Father. 


7. My opinion is, however, that in this passage the Apostle’s argument is directed to a different end; and it 
is looking to this that he uses the terms “brightness of glory,” and “express image of person.” Whoever 
keeps this carefully in view will find nothing that clashes with what I have said, but that the argument is 
conducted in a special and peculiar sense. For the object of the apostolic argument is not the distinction of 
the hypostases from one another by means of the apparent notes; it is rather the apprehension of the 
natural, inseparable, and close relationship of the Son to the Father. He does not say “Who being the glory 
of the Father” (although in truth He is); he omits this as admitted, and then in the endeavour to teach that 
we must not think of one form of glory in the case of the Father and of another in that of the Son, He 
defines the glory of the Only-begotten as the brightness of the glory of the Father, and, by the use of the 
example of the light, causes the Son to be thought of in indissoluble association with the Father. For just 
as the brightness is emitted by the flame, and the brightness is not after the flame, but at one and the 
same moment the flame shines and the light beams brightly, so does the Apostle mean the Son to be 
thought of as deriving existence from the Father, and yet the Only-begotten not to be divided from the 
existence of the Father by any intervening extension in space, but the caused to be always conceived of 
together with the cause. Precisely in the same manner, as though by way of interpretation of the meaning 
of the preceding cause, and with the object of guiding us to the conception of the invisible by means of 
material examples, he speaks also of “express image of person.” For as the body is wholly in form, and yet 
the definition of the body and the definition of the form are distinct, and no one wishing to give the 
definition of the one would be found in agreement with that of the other; and yet, even if in theory you 
separate the form from the body, nature does not admit of the distinction, and both are inseparably 
apprehended; just so the Apostle thinks that even if the doctrine of the faith represents the difference of 
the hypostases as unconfounded and distinct, he is bound by his language to set forth also the continuous 
and as it were concrete relation of the Only-begotten to the Father. And this he states, not as though the 
Only-begotten had not also a hypostatic being, but in that the union does not admit of anything 
intervening between the Son and the Father, with the result that he, who with his soul’s eyes fixes his 
gaze earnestly on the express image of the Only-begotten, is made perceptive also of the hypostasis of the 
Father. Yet the proper quality contemplated in them is not subject to change, nor yet to commixture, in 
such wise as that we should attribute either an origin of generation to the Father or an origin without 
generation to the Son, but so that if we could compass the impossibility of detaching one from the other, 
that one might be apprehended severally and alone, for, since the mere name implies the Father, it is not 
possible that any one should even name the Son without apprehending the Father. 


8. Since then, as says the Lord in the Gospels, he that hath seen the Son sees the Father also; on this 
account he says that the Only-begotten is the express image of His Father’s person. That this may be 
made still plainer I will quote also other passages of the apostle in which he calls the Son “the image of 
the invisible God,” and again “image of His goodness;” not because the image differs from the Archetype 
according to the definition of indivisibility and goodness, but that it may be shewn that it is the same as 
the prototype, even though it be different. For the idea of the image would be lost were it not to preserve 
throughout the plain and invariable likeness. He therefore that has perception of the beauty of the image 
is made perceptive of the Archetype. So he, who has, as it were mental apprehension of the form of the 
Son, prints the express image of the Father’s hypostasis, beholding the latter in the former, not beholding 
in the reflection the unbegotten being of the Father (for thus there would be complete identity and no 
distinction), but gazing at the unbegotten beauty in the Begotten. Just as he who in a polished mirror 
beholds the reflection of the form as plain knowledge of the represented face, so he, who has knowledge 
of the Son, through his knowledge of the Son receives in his heart the express image of the Father’s 
Person. For all things that are the Father’s are beheld in the Son, and all things that are the Son’s are the 
Father’s; because the whole Son is in the Father and has all the Father in Himself. Thus the hypostasis of 
the Son becomes as it were form and face of the knowledge of the Father, and the hypostasis of the Father 
is known in the form of the Son, while the proper quality which is contemplated therein remains for the 
plain distinction of the hypostases. 


LETTER XXxIX 


JULIAN TO BASIL 


however, the excuse was not a fair one, then the invitation was not a sudden one. Now, if the invitation 
was not a sudden one, it must have been given by the Creator—even by Him of old time, whose call they 
had at last refused. They first refused it when they said to Aaron, “Make us gods, which shall go before 
us;” and again, afterwards, when “they heard indeed with the ear, but did not understand” their calling of 
God. In a manner most germane to this parable, He said by Jeremiah: “Obey my voice, and I will be your 
God, and ye shall be my people; and ye shall walk in all my ways, which I have commanded you.” This is 
the invitation of God. “But,” says He, “they hearkened not, nor inclined their ear.” This is the refusal of the 
people. “They departed, and walked every one in the imagination of their evil heart.” “I have bought a 
field—and I have bought some oxen—and I have married a wife.” And still He urges them: “I have sent 
unto you all my servants the prophets, rising early even before daylight.” The Holy Spirit is here meant, 
the admonisher of the guests. “Yet my people hearkened not unto me, nor inclined their ear, but hardened 
their neck.” This was reported to the Master of the family. Then He was moved (He did well to be moved; 
for, as Marcion denies emotion to his god, He must be therefore my God), and commanded them to invite 
out of “the streets and lanes of the city.” Let us see whether this is not the same in purport as His words 
by Jeremiah: “Have I been a wilderness to the house of Israel, or a land left uncultivated?” That is to say: 
“Then have I none whom I may call to me; have I no place whence I may bring them?” “Since my people 
have said, We will come no more unto thee.” Therefore He sent out to call others, but from the same city. 
My third remark is this, that although the place abounded with people, He yet commanded that they 
gather men from the highways and the hedges. In other words, we are now gathered out of the Gentile 
strangers; with that jealous resentment, no doubt, which He expressed in Deuteronomy: “I will hide my 
face from them, and I will show them what shall happen in the last days (how that others shall possess 
their place); for they are a froward generation, children in whom is no faith. They have moved me to 
jealousy by that which is no god, and they have provoked me to anger with their idols; and I will move 
them to jealousy with those which are not a people: I will provoke them to anger with a foolish nation”— 
even with us, whose hope the Jews still entertain. But this hope the Lord says they should not realize; 
“Sion being left as a cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers,” since the nation rejected 
the latest invitation to Christ. (Now, I ask,) after going through all this course of the Creator’s 
dispensation and prophecies, what there is in it which can possibly be assigned to him who has done all 
his work at one hasty stroke, and possesses neither the Creator’s course nor His dispensation in harmony 
with the parable? Or, again in what will consist his first invitation, and what his admonition at the second 
stage? Some at first would surely decline; others afterwards must have accepted.” But now he comes to 
invite both parties promiscuously out of the city, out of the hedges, contrary to the drift of the parable. It 
is impossible for him now to condemn as scorners of his invitation those whom he has never yet invited, 
and whom he is approaching with so much earnestness. If, however, he condemns them beforehand as 
about to reject his call, then beforehand he also predicts the election of the Gentiles in their stead. 
Certainly he means to come the second time for the very purpose of preaching to the heathen. But even if 
he does mean to come again, I imagine it will not be with the intention of any longer inviting guests, but 
of giving to them their places. Meanwhile, you who interpret the call to this supper as an invitation to a 
heavenly banquet of spiritual satiety and pleasure, must remember that the earthly promises also of wine 
and oil and corn, and even of the city, are equally employed by the Creator as figures of spiritual things. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


A SORT OF SORITES, AS THE LOGICIANS CALL IT, TO SHOW THAT THE PARABLES OF THE LOST SHEEP AND THE 
LOST DRACHMA HAVE NO SUITABLE APPLICATION TO THE CHRIST OF MARCION 


Who sought after the lost sheep and the lost piece of silver? Was it not the loser? But who was the loser? 
Was it not he who once possessed them? Who, then, was that? Was it not he to whom they belonged? 
Since, then, man is the property of none other than the Creator, He possessed Him who owned him; He 
lost him who once possessed him; He sought him who lost him; He found him who sought him; He rejoiced 
who found him. Therefore the purport of neither parable has anything whatever to do with him to whom 
belongs neither the sheep nor the piece of silver, that is to say, man. For he lost him not, because he 
possessed him not; and he sought him not, because he lost him not; and he found him not, because he 
sought him not; and he rejoiced not, because he found him not. Therefore, to rejoice over the sinner’s 
repentance—that is, at the recovery of lost man—is the attribute of Him who long ago professed that He 
would rather that the sinner should repent and not die. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


THE MARCIONITE INTERPRETATION OF GOD AND MAMMON REFUTED. THE PROPHETS JUSTIFY CHRIST’S 
ADMONITION AGAINST COVETOUSNESS AND PRIDE. JOHN BAPTIST THE LINK BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE NEW 
DISPENSATIONS OF THE CREATOR. SO SAID CHRIST—BUT SO ALSO HAD ISAIAH SAID LONG BEFORE. ONE ONLY 
GOD, THE CREATOR, BY HIS OWN WILL CHANGED THE DISPENSATIONS. NO NEW GOD HAD A HAND IN THE 
CHANGE 


What the two masters are who, He says, cannot be served, on the ground that while one is pleased the 
other must needs be displeased, He Himself makes clear, when He mentions God and mammon. Then, if 
you have no interpreter by you, you may learn again from Himself what He would have understood by 
mammon. For when advising us to provide for ourselves the help of friends in worldly affairs, after the 


The proverb says “You are not proclaiming war,” and, let me add, out of the comedy, “O messenger of 
golden words.” Come then; prove this in act, and hasten to me. You will come as friend to friend. 
Conspicuous and unremitting devotion to business seems, to those that treat it as of secondary 
importance, a heavy burden; yet the diligent are modest, as I persuade myself, sensible, and ready for any 
emergency. I allow myself relaxations so that even rest may be permitted to one who neglects nothing. 
Our mode of life is not marked by the court hypocrisy, of which I think you have had some experience, and 
in accordance with which compliments mean deadlier hatred than is felt to our worst foes; but, with 
becoming freedom, while we blame and rebuke where blame is due, we love with the love of the dearest 
friends. I may therefore, let me say, with all sincerity, both be diligent in relaxation and, when at work, not 
get worn out, and sleep secure; since when awake I do not wake more for myself, than, as is fit, for every 
one else. I am afraid this is rather silly and trifling, as I feel rather lazy, (I praise myself like Astydamas ) 
but Iam writing to prove to you that to have the pleasure of seeing you, wise man as you are, will be more 
likely to do me good than to cause any difficulty. Therefore, as I have said, lose no time: travel post haste. 
After you have paid me as long a visit as you like, you shall go on your journey, whithersoever you will, 
with my best wishes. 


LETTER XL 


JULIAN TO BASIL 


While showing up to the present time the gentleness and benevolence which have been natural to me 
from my boyhood, I have reduced all who dwell beneath the sun to obedience. For lo! every tribe of 
barbarians to the shores of ocean has come to lay its gifts before my feet. So too the Sagadares who dwell 
beyond the Danube, wondrous with their bright tattooing, and hardly like human beings, so wild and 
strange are they, now grovel at my feet, and pledge themselves to obey all the behests my sovereignty 
imposes on them. I have a further object. I must as soon as possible march to Persia and rout and make a 
tributary of that Sapor, descendant of Darius. I mean too to devastate the country of the Indians and the 
Saracens until they all acknowledge my superiority and become my tributaries. You, however, profess a 
wisdom above and beyond these things; you call yourself clad with piety, but your clothing is really 
impudence and everywhere you slander me as one unworthy of the imperial dignity. Do you not know that 
I am the grandson of the illustrious Constantius? I know this of you, and yet I do not change the old 
feelings which I had to you, and you to me in the days when we were both young. But of my merciful will I 
command that a thousand pounds of gold be sent me from you, when I pass by Caesarea; for I am still on 
the march, and with all possible dispatch am hurrying to the Persian campaign. If you refuse I am 
prepared to destroy Caesarea, to overthrow the buildings that have long adorned it; to erect in their place 
temples and statues; and so to induce all men to submit to the Emperor of the Romans and not exalt 
themselves. Wherefore I charge you to send me without fail by the hands of some trusty messenger the 
stipulated gold, after duly counting and weighing it, and sealing it with your ring. In this way I may show 
mercy to you for your errors, if you acknowledge, however late, that no excuses will avail. I have learned 
to know, and to condemn, what once I read. 


LETTER XLI 


BASIL TO JULIAN 


1. The heroic deeds of your present splendour are small, and your grand attack against me, or rather 
against yourself, is paltry. When I think of you robed in purple, a crown on your dishonoured head, which, 
so long as true religion is absent, rather disgraces than graces your empire, I tremble. And you yourself 
who have risen to be so high and great, now that vile and honour-hating demons have brought you to this 
pass, have begun not only to exalt yourself above all human nature, but even to uplift yourself against 
God, and insult His Church, mother and nurse of all, by sending to me, most insignificant of men, orders 
to forward you a thousand pounds of gold. Iam not so much astonished at the weight of the gold, although 
it is very serious; but it has made me shed bitter tears over your so rapid ruin. I bethink me how you and I 
have learned together the lessons of the best and holiest books. Each of us went through the sacred and 
God-inspired Scriptures. Then nothing was hid from you. Nowadays you have become lost to proper 
feeling, beleaguered as you are with pride. Your serene Highness did not find out for the first time 
yesterday that I do not live in the midst of superabundant wealth. To-day you have demanded a thousand 
pounds of gold of me. I hope your serenity will deign to spare me. My property amounts to so much, that I 
really shall not have enough to eat as much as I shall like to-day. Under my roof the art of cookery is dead. 
My servants’ knife never touches blood. The most important viands, in which lies our abundance, are 
leaves of herbs with very coarse bread and sour wine, so that our senses are not dulled by gluttony, and 
do not indulge in excess. 


2. Your excellent tribune Lausus, trusty minister of your orders, has also reported to me that a certain 
woman came as a suppliant to your serenity on the occasion of the death of her son by poison; that it has 
been judged by you that poisoners are not allowed to exist; if any there be, that they are to be destroyed, 
or, only those are reserved, who are to fight with beasts. And, this rightly decided by you, seems strange 
to me, for your efforts to cure the pain of great wounds by petty remedies are to the last degree 
ridiculous. After insulting God, it is useless for you to give heed to widows and orphans. The former is mad 


and dangerous; the latter the part of a merciful and kindly man. It is a serious thing for a private 
individual like myself to speak to an emperor; it will be more serious for you to speak to God. No one will 
appear to mediate between God and man. What you read you did not understand. If you had understood, 
you would not have condemned. 


LETTER XLII 


TO CHILO, HIS DISCIPLE 


1. If, my true brother, you gladly suffer yourself to be advised by me as to what course of action you 
should pursue, specially in the points in which you have referred to me for advice, you will owe me your 
salvation. Many men have had the courage to enter upon the solitary life; but to live it out to the end is a 
task which perhaps has been achieved by few. The end is not necessarily involved in the intention; yet in 
the end is the guerdon of the toil. No advantage, therefore, accrues to men who fail to press on to the end 
of what they have in view and only adopt the solitary’s life in its inception. Nay, they make their profession 
ridiculous, and are charged by outsiders with unmanliness and instability of purpose. Of these, moreover, 
the Lord says, who wishing to build a house “sitteth not down first and counteth the cost whether he have 
sufficient to finish it? lest haply after he hath laid the foundation and is not able to finish it,” the passers- 
by “begin to mock him saying,” this man laid a foundation “and was not able to finish.” Let the start, then, 
mean that you heartily advance in virtue. The right noble athlete Paul, wishing us not to rest in easy 
security on so much of our life as may have been lived well in the past, but, every day to attain further 
progress, says “Forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling.” So truly stands the whole of human life, 
not contented with what has gone before and fed not so much on the past as on the future. For how is a 
man the better for having his belly filled yesterday, if his natural hunger fails to find its proper satisfaction 
in food to-day? In the same way the soul gains nothing by yesterday’s virtue unless it be followed by the 
right conduct of to-day. For it is said “I shall judge thee as I shall find thee.” 


2. Vain then is the labour of the righteous man, and free from blame is the way of the sinner, if a change 
befall, and the former turn from the better to the worse, and the latter from the worse to the better. So we 
hear from Ezekiel teaching as it were in the name of the Lord, when he says, “if the righteous turneth 
away and committeth iniquity, I will not remember the righteousness which he committed before; in his 
sin he shall die,” and so too about the sinner; if he turn away from his wickedness, and do that which is 
right, he shall live. Where were all the labours of God’s servant Moses, when the gainsaying of one 
moment shut him out from entering into the promised land? What became of the companionship of Gehazi 
with Elissaeus, when he brought leprosy on himself by his covetousness? What availed all Solomon’s vast 
wisdom, and his previous regard for God, when afterwards from his mad love of women he fell into 
idolatry? Not even the blessed David was blameless, when his thoughts went astray and he sinned against 
the wife of Uriah. One example were surely enough for keeping safe one who is living a godly life, the fall 
from the better to the worse of Judas, who, after being so long Christ’s disciple, for a mean gain sold his 
Master and got a halter for himself. Learn then, brother, that it is not he who begins well who is perfect. It 
is he who ends well who is approved in God’s sight. Give then no sleep to your eyes or slumber to your 
eyelids that you may be delivered “as a roe from the net and a bird from the snare.” For, behold, you are 
passing through the midst of snares; you are treading on the top of a high wall whence a fall is perilous to 
the faller; wherefore do not straightway attempt extreme discipline; above all things beware of confidence 
in yourself, lest you fall from a height of discipline through want of training. It is better to advance a little 
at a time. Withdraw then by degrees from the pleasures of life, gradually destroying all your wonted 
habits, lest you bring on yourself a crowd of temptations by irritating all your passions at once. When you 
have mastered one passion, then begin to wage war against another, and in this manner you will in good 
time get the better of all. Indulgence, so far as the name goes, is one, but its practical workings are 
diverse. First then, brother, meet every temptation with patient endurance. And by what various 
temptations the faithful man is proved; by worldly loss, by accusations, by lies, by opposition, by calumny, 
by persecution! These and the like are the tests of the faithful. Further, be quiet, not rash in speech, not 
quarrelsome, not disputatious, not covetous of vain glory, not more anxious to get than to give knowledge, 
not a man of many words, but always more ready to learn than to teach. Do not trouble yourself about 
worldly life; from it no good can come to you. It is said, “That my mouth speak not the works of men.” The 
man who is fond of talking about sinners’ doings, soon rouses the desire for self indulgence; much better 
busy yourself about the lives of good men for so you will get some profit for yourself. Do not be anxious to 
go travelling about from village to village and house to house; rather avoid them as traps for souls. If any 
one, for true pity’s sake, invite you with many pleas to enter his house, let him be told to follow the faith of 
the centurion, who, when Jesus was hastening to him to perform an act of healing, besought him not to do 
so in the words, “Lord I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof, but speak the word only 
and my servant shall be healed,” and when Jesus had said to him “Go thy way; as thou hast believed, so be 
it done unto thee,” his servant was healed from that hour. Learn then, brother, that it was the faith of the 
suppliant, not the presence of Christ, which delivered the sick man. So too now, if you pray, in whatever 
place you be, and the sick man believes that he will be aided by your prayers, all will fall out as he desires. 


3. You will not love your kinsfolk more than the Lord. “He that loveth,” He says, “father, or mother, or 
brother, more than me, is not worthy of me.” What is the meaning of the Lord’s commandment? “He that 


taketh not up his cross and followeth after me, cannot be my disciple?” If, together with Christ, you died 
to your kinsfolk according to the flesh, why do you wish to live with them again? If for your kinsfolk’s sake 
you are building up again what you destroyed for Christ’s sake, you make yourself a transgressor. Do not 
then for your kinsfolk’s sake abandon your place: if you abandon your place, perhaps you will abandon 
your mode of life. Love not the crowd, nor the country, nor the town; love the desert, ever abiding by 
yourself with no wandering mind, regarding prayer and praise as your life’s work. Never neglect reading, 
especially of the New Testament, because very frequently mischief comes of reading the Old; not because 
what is written is harmful, but because the minds of the injured are weak. All bread is nutritious, but it 
may be injurious to the sick. Just so all Scripture is God inspired and profitable, and there is nothing in it 
unclean: only to him who thinks it is unclean, to him it is unclean. “Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good; abstain from every form of evil.” “All things are lawful but all things are not expedient.” Among all, 
with whom you come in contact, be in all things a giver of no offence, cheerful, “loving as a brother,” 
pleasant, humble-minded, never missing the mark of hospitality through extravagance of meats, but 
always content with what is at hand. Take no more from any one than the daily necessaries of the solitary 
life. Above all things shun gold as the soul’s foe, the father of sin and the agent of the devil. Do not expose 
yourself to the charge of covetousness on the pretence of ministering to the poor; but, if any one brings 
you money for the poor and you know of any who are in need, advise the owner himself to convey it to his 
needy brothers, lest haply your conscience may be defiled by the acceptance of money. 


4. Shun pleasures; seek after continence; train your body to hard work; accustom your soul to trials. 
Regarding the dissolution of soul and body as release from every evil, await that enjoyment of everlasting 
good things in which all the saints have part. Ever, as it were, holding the balance against every 
suggestion of the devil throw in a holy thought, and, as the scale inclines do thou go with it. Above all 
when the evil thought starts up and says, “What is the good of your passing your life in this place? What 
do you gain by withdrawing yourself from the society of men? Do you not know that those, who are 
ordained by God to be bishops of God’s churches, constantly associate with their fellows, and 
indefatigably attend spiritual gatherings at which those who are present derive very great advantage? 
There are to be enjoyed explanations of hard sayings, expositions of the teachings of the apostles, 
interpretations of the thoughts of the gospels, lessons in theology and the intercourse of spiritual 
brethren, who do great good to all they meet if only by the sight of their faces. You, however, who have 
decided to be a stranger to all these good things, are sitting here in a wild state like the beasts. You see 
round you a wide desert with scarcely a fellow creature in it, lack of all instruction, estrangement from 
your brothers, and your spirit inactive in carrying out the commandments of God.” Now, when the evil 
thought rises against you, with all these ingenious pretexts and wishes to destroy you, oppose to it in 
pious reflection your own practical experience, and say, You tell me that the things in the world are good; 
the reason why I came here is because I judged myself unfit for the good things of the world. With the 
world’s good things are mingled evil things, and the evil things distinctly have the upper hand. Once when 
I attended the spiritual assemblies I did with difficulty find one brother, who, so far as I could see, feared 
God, but he was a victim of the devil, and I heard from him amusing stories and tales made up to deceive 
those whom he met. After him I fell in with many thieves, plunderers, tyrants. I saw disgraceful 
drunkards; I saw the blood of the oppressed; I saw women’s beauty, which tortured my chastity. From 
actual fornication I fled, but I defiled my virginity by the thoughts of my heart. I heard many discourses 
which were good for the soul, but I could not discover in the case of any one of the teachers that his life 
was worthy of his words. After this, again, I heard a great number of plays, which were made attractive by 
wanton songs. Then I heard a lyre sweetly played, the applause of tumblers, the talk of clowns, all kinds of 
jests and follies and all the noises of a crowd. I saw the tears of the robbed, the agony of the victims of 
tyranny, the shrieks of the tortured. I looked and lo, there was no spiritual assembly, but only a sea, wind- 
tossed and agitated, and trying to drown every one at once under its waves. Tell me, O evil thought, tell 
me, daemon of short lived pleasure and vain glory, what is the good of my seeing and hearing all these 
things, when I am powerless to succour any of those who are thus wronged; when I am allowed neither to 
defend the helpless nor correct the fallen; when I am perhaps doomed to destroy myself too. For just as a 
very little fresh water is blown away by a storm of wind and dust, in like manner the good deeds, that we 
think we do in this life, are overwhelmed by the multitude of evils. Pieces acted for men in this life are 
driven through joy and merriment, like stakes into their hearts, so that the brightness of their worship is 
be-dimmed. But the wails and lamentations of men wronged by their fellows are introduced to make a 
show of the patience of the poor. 


5. What good then do I get except the loss of my soul? For this reason I migrate to the hills like a bird. “I 
am escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowlers.” I am living, O evil thought, in the desert in which 
the Lord lived. Here is the oak of Mamre; here is the ladder going up to heaven, and the stronghold of the 
angels which Jacob saw; here is the wilderness in which the people purified received the law, and so came 
into the land of promise and saw God. Here is Mount Carmel where Elias sojourned and pleased God. 
Here is the plain whither Esdras withdrew, and at God’s bidding uttered all the God inspired books. Here 
is the wilderness in which the blessed John ate locusts and preached repentance to men. Here is the 
Mount of Olives, whither Christ came and prayed, and taught us to pray. Here is Christ the lover of the 
wilderness, for He says “Where two or three are gathered together in my name there am I in the midst of 
them.” “Here is the strait and narrow way which leadeth unto life.” Here are the teachers and prophets 
“wandering in deserts and in mountains and in dens and caves of the earth.” Here are apostles and 
evangelists and solitaries’ life remote from cities. This I have embraced with all my heart, that I may win 


what has been promised to Christ’s martyrs and all His other saints, and so I may truly say, “Because of 
the words of thy lips I have kept hard ways.” I have heard of Abraham, God’s friend, who obeyed the 
divine voice and went into the wilderness; of Isaac who submitted to authority; of Jacob, the patriarch, 
who left his home; of Joseph, the chaste, who was sold; of the three children, who learnt how to fast, and 
fought with the fire; of Daniel thrown twice into the lion’s den; of Jeremiah speaking boldly, and thrown 
into a pit of mud; of Isaiah, who saw unspeakable things, cut asunder with a saw; of Israel led away 
captive; of John the rebuker of adultery, beheaded; of Christ’s martyrs slain. But why say more? Here our 
Saviour Himself was crucified for our sakes that by His death He might give us life, and train and attract 
us all to endurance. To Him I press on, and to the Father and to the Holy Ghost. I strive to be found true, 
judging myself unworthy of this world’s goods. And yet not I because of the world, but the world because 
of me. Think of all these things in your heart; follow them with zeal; fight, as you have been commanded, 
for the truth to the death. For Christ was made “obedient” even “unto death.” The Apostle says, “Take 
heed lest there be in any of you an evil heart . . . in departing from the living God. But exhort one another 
... (and edify one another ) while it is called to-day.” To-day means the whole time of our life. Thus living, 
brother, you will save yourself, you will make me glad, and you will glorify God from everlasting to 
everlasting. Amen. 


LETTER XLII 


ADMONITION TO THE YOUNG 


O faithful man of solitary life, and practiser of true religion, learn the lessons of the evangelic 
conversation, of mastery over the body, of a meek spirit, of purity of mind, of destruction of pride. Pressed 
into the service, add to your gifts, for the Lord’s sake; robbed, never go to law; hated, love; persecuted, 
endure; slandered, entreat. Be dead to sin; be crucified to God. Cast all your care upon the Lord, that you 
may be found where are tens of thousands of angels, assemblies of the first-born, the thrones of prophets, 
sceptres of patriarchs, crowns of martyrs, praises of righteous men. Earnestly desire to be numbered with 
those righteous men in Christ Jesus our Lord. To Him be glory for ever. Amen. 


LETTER XLIV 


TO A LAPSED MONK 


1. I do not wish you joy, for there is no joy for the wicked. Even now I cannot believe it; my heart cannot 
conceive iniquity so great as the crime which you have committed; if, that is, the truth really is what is 
generally understood. I am at a loss to think how wisdom so deep can have been made to disappear; how 
such exact discipline can have been undone; whence blindness so profound can have been shed round 
you; how with utter inconsiderateness you have wrought such destruction of souls. If this be true, you 
have given over your own soul to the pit, and have slackened the earnestness of all who have heard of 
your impiety. You have set at nought the faith; you have missed the glorious fight. I grieve over you. What 
cleric does not lament as he hears? What ecclesiastic does not beat the breast? What layman is not 
downcast? What ascetic is not sad? Haply, even the sun has grown dark at your fall, and the powers of 
heaven have been shaken at your destruction. Even senseless stones have shed tears at your madness; 
even your enemies have wept at the greatness of your iniquity. Oh hardness of heart! Oh cruelty! You did 
not fear God; you did not reverence men; you cared nothing for your friends; you made shipwreck of all at 
once; at once you were stripped of all. Once more I grieve over you, unhappy man. You were proclaiming 
to all the power of the kingdom, and you fell from it. You were making all stand in fear of your teaching, 
and there was no fear of God before your eyes. You were preaching purity, and you are found polluted. You 
were priding yourself on your poverty, and you are convicted of covetousness; you were demonstrating 
and explaining the chastisement of God, and you yourself brought chastisement on your own head. How 
am I to lament you, how grieve for you? How is Lucifer that was rising in the morning fallen and dashed 
on the ground? Both the ears of every hearer will tingle. How is the Nazarite, brighter than gold, become 
dark above pitch? How has the glorious son of Sion become an unprofitable vessel! Of him, whose memory 
of the sacred Scriptures was in all men’s mouths, the memory to-day has perished with the sound. The 
man of quick intelligence has quickly perished. The man of manifold wit has wrought manifold iniquity. All 
who profited by your teaching have been injured by your fall. All who came to listen to your conversation 
have stopped their ears at your fall. I, sorrowful and downcast, weakened in every way, eating ashes for 
bread and with sackcloth on my wound, am thus recounting your praises; or rather, with none to comfort 
and none to cure, am making an inscription for a tomb. For comfort is hid from my eyes. I have no salve, 
no oil, no bandage to put on. My wound is sore, how shall I be healed? 


2. If you have any hope of salvation; if you have the least thought of God, or any desire for good things to 
come; if you have any fear of the chastisements reserved for the impenitent, awake without delay, lift up 
your eyes to heaven, come to your senses, cease from your wickedness, shake off the stupor that enwraps 
you, make a stand against the foe who has struck you down. Make an effort to rise from the ground. 
Remember the good Shepherd who will follow and rescue you. Though it be but two legs or a lobe of an 
ear, spring back from the beast that has wounded you. Remember the mercies of God and how He cures 
with oil and wine. Do not despair of salvation. Recall your recollection of how it is written in the 
Scriptures that he who is falling rises and he who turns away returns; the wounded is healed, the prey of 
beasts escapes; he who owns his sin is not rejected. The Lord willeth not the death of a sinner but rather 
that he should turn and live. Do not despise, like the wicked in the pit of evil. There is a time of 
endurance, a time of long suffering, a time of healing, a time of correction. Have you stumbled? Arise. 
Have you sinned? Cease. Do not stand in the way of sinners, but spring away. When you are converted and 
groan you shall be saved. Out of labour comes health, out of sweat salvation. Beware lest, from your wish 
to keep certain obligations, you break the obligations to God which you professed before many witnesses. 
Pray do not hesitate to come to me for any earthly considerations. When I have recovered my dead I shall 
lament, I shall tend him, I will weep “because of the spoiling of the daughter of my people.” All are ready 
to welcome you, all will share your efforts. Do not sink back. Remember the days of old. There is 
salvation; there is amendment. Be of good cheer; do not despair. It is not a law condemning to death 
without pity, but mercy remitting punishment and awaiting improvement. The doors are not yet shut; the 
bridegroom hears; sin is not the master. Make another effort, do not hesitate, have pity on yourself and on 
all of us in Jesus Christ our Lord, to Whom be glory and might now and for ever and ever. Amen. 


LETTER XLV 


TO A LAPSED MONK 


1. Iam doubly alarmed to the very bottom of my heart, and you are the cause. I am either the victim of 
some unkindly prepossession, and so am driven to make an unbrotherly charge; or, with every wish to feel 
for you, and to deal gently with your troubles, I am forced to take a different and an unfriendly attitude. 
Wherefore, even as I take my pen to write, I have nerved my unwilling hand by reflection; but my face, 
downcast as it is, because of my sorrow over you, I have had no power to change. I am so covered with 
shame, for your sake, that my lips are turned to mourning and my mouth straightway falls. Ah me! What 
am I to write? What shall I think in my perplexity? 


If I call to mind your former empty mode of life, when you were rolling in riches and had abundance of 
petty mundane reputation, I shudder; then you were followed by a mob of flatterers, and had the short 


enjoyment of luxury, with obvious peril and unfair gain; on the one hand, fear of the magistrates scattered 
your care for your salvation, on the other the agitations of public affairs disturbed your home, and the 
continuance of troubles directed your mind to Him Who is able to help you. Then, little by little, you took 
to seeking for the Saviour, Who brings you fears for your good, Who delivers you and protects you, though 
you mocked Him in your security. Then you began to train yourself for a change to a worthy life, treating 
all your perilous property as mere dung, and abandoning the care of your household and the society of 
your wife. All abroad like a stranger and a vagabond, wandering through town and country, you betook 
yourself to Jerusalem. There I myself lived with you, and, for the toil of your ascetic discipline, called you 
blessed, when fasting for weeks you continued in contemplation before God, shunning the society of your 
fellows, like a routed runaway. Then you arranged for yourself a quiet and solitary life, and refused all the 
disquiets of society. You pricked your body with rough sackcloth; you tightened a hard belt round your 
loins; you bravely put wearing pressure on your bones; you made your sides hang loose from front to 
back, and all hollow with fasting; you would wear no soft bandage, and drawing in your stomach, like a 
gourd, made it adhere to the parts about your kidneys. You emptied out all fat from your flesh; all the 
channels below your belly you dried up; your belly itself you folded up for want of food; your ribs, like the 
caves of a house, you made to overshadow all the parts about your middle, and, with all your body 
contracted, you spent the long hours of the night in pouring out confession to God, and made your beard 
wet with channels of tears. Why particularize? Remember how many mouths of saints you saluted with a 
kiss, how many bodies you embraced, how many held your hands as undefiled, how many servants God, as 
though in worship, ran and clasped you by the knees. 


2. And what is the end of all this? My ears are wounded by a charge of adultery, flying swifter than an 
arrow, and piercing my heart with a sharper sting. What crafty wiliness of wizard has driven you into so 
deadly a trap? What many-meshed devil’s nets have entangled you and disabled all the powers of your 
virtue? What has become of the story of your labours? Or must we disbelieve them? How can we avoid 
giving credit to what has long been hid when we see what is plain? What shall we say of your having by 
tremendous oaths bound souls which fled for refuge to God, when what is more than yea and nay is 
carefully attributed to the devil? You have made yourself security for fatal perjury; and, by setting the 
ascetic character at nought, you have cast blame even upon the Apostles and the very Lord Himself. You 
have shamed the boast of purity. You have disgraced the promise of chastity; we have been made a 
tragedy of captives, and our story is made a play of before Jews and Greeks. You have made a split in the 
solitaries’ spirit, driving those of exacter discipline into fear and cowardice, while they still wonder at the 
power of the devil, and seducing the careless into imitation of your incontinence. So far as you have been 
able, you have destroyed the boast of Christ, Who said, “Be of good cheer I have overcome the world,” and 
its Prince. You have mixed for your country a bowl of ill repute. Verily you have proved the truth of the 
proverb, “Like a hart stricken through the liver.” 


But what now? The tower of strength has not fallen, my brother. The remedies of correction are not 
mocked; the city of refuge is not shut. Do not abide in the depths of evil. Do not deliver yourself to the 
slayer of souls. The Lord knows how to set up them that are dashed down. Do not try to flee afar off, but 
hasten to me. Resume once more the labours of your youth, and by a fresh course of good deeds destroy 
the indulgence that creeps foully along the ground. Look to the end, that has come so near to our life. See 
how now the sons of Jews and Greeks are being driven to the worship of God, and do not altogether deny 
the Saviour of the World. Never let that most awful sentence apply to you, “Depart from me, I never knew 


” 


you. 


LETTER XLVI 
TO A FALLEN VIRGIN 


1. Now is the time to quote the words of the prophet and to say, “Oh that my head were waters, and mine 
eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of my people.” 
Though they are wrapped in profound silence and lie stunned by their misfortune, robbed of all sense of 
feeling by the fatal blow, I at all events must not let such a fall go unlamented. If, to Jeremiah, it seemed 
that those whose bodies had been wounded in war, were worthy of innumerable lamentations, what shall 
be said of such a disaster of souls? “My slain men,” it is said, “are not slain with the sword, nor dead in 
battle.” But I am bewailing the sting of the real death, the grievousness of sin and the fiery darts of the 
wicked one, which have savagely set on fire souls as well as bodies. Truly God’s laws would groan aloud 
on seeing so great a pollution on the earth. They have pronounced their prohibition of old “Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour’s wife”; and through the holy gospels they say that “Whosoever looketh on a woman 
to lust after her, hath committed adultery already with her in his heart.” Now they see the bride of the 
Lord herself, whose head is Christ, boldly committing adultery. So too would groan the companies of the 
Saints. Phinehas, the zealous, because he can now no more take his spear into his hands and avenge the 
outrage on the bodies; and John the Baptist, because he cannot quit the realms above, as in his life he left 
the wilderness, to hasten to convict iniquity, and if he must suffer for the deed, rather lose his head than 
his freedom to speak. But, peradventure, like the blessed Abel, he too though dead yet speaks to us, and 
now exclaims, more loudly than John of old concerning Herodias, “It is not lawful for thee to have her.” 
For even if the body of John in obedience to the law of nature has received the sentence of God, and his 
tongue is silent, yet “the word of God is not bound.” John, when he saw the wedlock of a fellow servant set 


at nought, was bold to rebuke even to the death: how would he feel on seeing such an outrage wreaked on 
the marriage chamber of the Lord? 


2. You have flung away the yoke of that divine union; you have fled from the undefiled chamber of the true 
King; you have shamefully fallen into this disgraceful and impious corruption; and now that you cannot 
avoid this painful charge, and have no means or device to conceal your trouble, you rush into insolence. 
The wicked man after falling into a pit of iniquity always begins to despise, and you are denying your 
actual covenant with the true bridegroom; you say that you are not a virgin, and made no promise, 
although you have undertaken and publicly professed many pledges of virginity. Remember the good 
profession which you witnessed before God, angels, and men. Remember the hallowed intercourse, the 
sacred company of virgins, the assembly of the Lord, the Church of the holy. Remember your 
grandmother, grown old in Christ, still youthful and vigorous in virtue; and your mother vying with her in 
the Lord, and striving to break with ordinary life in strange and unwonted toils; remember your sister, 
who copies their doings, nay, endeavours to surpass them, and goes beyond the good deeds of her fathers 
in her virgin graces, and earnestly challenges by word and deed you her sister, as she thinks, to like 
efforts, while she earnestly prays that your virginity be preserved. All these call to mind, and your holy 
service of God with them, your life spiritual, though in the flesh; your conversation heavenly, though on 
earth. Remember days of calm, nights lighted up, spiritual songs, sweet music of psalms, saintly prayers, 
a bed pure and undefiled, procession of virgins, and moderate fare. What has become of your grave 
appearance, your gracious demeanour, your plain dress, meet for a virgin, the beautiful blush of modesty, 
the comely and bright pallor due to temperance and vigils, shining fairer than any brilliance of 
complexion? How often have you not prayed, perhaps with tears, that you might preserve your virginity 
without spot! How often have you not written to the holy men, imploring them to offer up prayers in your 
behalf, not that it should be your lot to marry, still less to be involved in this shameful corruption, but that 
you should not fall away from the Lord Jesus? How often have you received gifts from the Bridegroom? 
Why enumerate the honours given you for His sake by them that are His? Why tell of your fellowship with 
virgins, your progress with them, your being greeted by them with praises on account of virginity, 
eulogies of virgins, letters written as to a virgin? Now, nevertheless, at a little blast from the spirit of the 
air, “that now worketh in the children of disobedience,” you have abjured all these; you have changed the 
honourable treasure, worth fighting for at all costs, for short-lived indulgence which does for the moment 
gratify the appetite; one day you will find it more bitter than gall. 


3. Who would not grieve over such things and say, “How is the faithful city become an harlot?” How would 
not the Lord Himself say to some of those who are now walking in the spirit of Jeremiah, “Hast thou seen 
what the virgin of Israel has done to me?” I betrothed her to me in trust, in purity, in righteousness, in 
judgment, in pity, and in mercy; as I promised her through Hosea the prophet. But she loved strangers, 
and while I, her husband, was yet alive, she is called adulteress, and is not afraid to belong to another 
husband. What then says the conductor of the bride, the divine and blessed Paul, both that one of old, and 
the later one of to-day under whose mediation and instruction you left your father’s house and were 
united to the Lord? Might not either, in sorrow for such a trouble, say, “The thing which I greatly feared is 
come upon me, and that which I was afraid of is come unto me.” “I have espoused you to one husband that 
I may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ.” I was indeed ever afraid “lest by any means as the serpent 
beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so your mind should be corrupted;” wherefore by countless counter- 
charms I strove to control the agitation of your senses, and by countless safeguards to preserve the bride 
of the Lord. So I continually set forth the life of the unmarried maid, and described how “the unmarried” 
alone “careth for the things of the Lord, that she may be holy both in body and spirit.” I used to describe 
the high dignity of virginity, and, addressing you as a temple of God, used as it were to give wings to your 
zeal as I strove to lift you to Jesus. Yet through fear of evil I helped you not to fall by the words “if any man 
defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy.” So by my prayers I tried to make you more secure, if by 
any means “your body, soul, and spirit might be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Yet all my toil on your behalf has been in vain. Bitter to me has been the end of those sweet 
labours. Now I needs must groan again at that over which I ought to have rejoiced. You have been 
deceived by the serpent more bitterly than Eve; and not only your mind but also your body has been 
defiled. Even that last horror has come to pass which I shrink from saying, and yet cannot leave unsaid, 
for it is as a burning and blazing fire in my bones, and I am undone and cannot endure. You have taken 
the members of Christ and made them the members of a harlot. This is an evil with which no other can be 
matched. This outrage in life is new. “For pass over the Isles of Chittim and see; and send unto Chedar 
and consider diligently, and see if there be such a thing. Hath a nation changed their gods which are yet 
no gods.” But the virgin has changed her glory, and her glory is in her shame. The heavens are astonished 
at this, and the earth is horribly afraid, saith the Lord, for the virgin has committed two evils; she has 
forsaken Me, the true and holy Bridegroom of holy souls, and has betaken herself to an impious and 
lawless destroyer of body and soul alike. She has revolted from God, her Saviour, and yielded her 
members servants to uncleanness and to iniquity. She forgot me and went after her lover from whom she 
will get no good. 


4. It were better for him that a mill-stone had been hanged about his neck, and that he had been cast into 
the sea, than that he should have offended the virgin of the Lord. What slave ever reached such a pitch of 
mad audacity as to fling himself upon his master’s bed? What robber ever attained such a height of folly 
as to lay hands upon the very offerings of God, not dead vessels, but bodies living and enshrining a soul 


made after the image of God? 


Who was ever known to have the hardihood, in the heart of a city and at high noon, to mark figures of 
filthy swine upon a royal statue? He who has set at naught a marriage of man, with no mercy shewn him, 
in the presence of two or three witnesses, dies. Of how much sorer punishment, suppose you, shall he be 
thought worthy who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and defiled His pledged bride and done 
despite unto the spirit of virginity? But the woman, he urges, consented, and I did no violence to her 
against her will. So, that unchaste lady of Egypt raged with love for comely Joseph, but the chaste youth’s 
virtue was not overcome by the frenzy of the wicked woman, and, even when she laid her hand upon him, 
he was not forced into iniquity. But still, he urges, this was no new thing in her case; she was no longer a 
maid; if I had been unwilling, she would have been corrupted by some one else. Yes; and it is written, the 
Son of Man was ordained to be betrayed, but woe unto that man by whom He was betrayed. It must needs 
be that offences come, but woe to that man by whom they come. 


5. In such a state of things as this, “Shall they fall and not arise? Shall he turn away and not return?” Why 
did the virgin turn shamefully away, though she had heard Christ her bridegroom saying through the 
mouth of Jeremiah, “And I said, after she had done all these things (committed all these fornications, 
LXX.), turn thou unto me, but she returned not?” “Is there no balm in Gilead; is there no physician there? 
Why then is not the health of the daughter of my people recovered?” You might indeed find many 
remedies for evil in Scripture, many medicines to save from destruction and lead to health; the mysteries 
of death and resurrection, the sentences of terrible judgment and everlasting punishment; the doctrines of 
repentance and of remission of sins; all the countless illustrations of conversion, the piece of money, the 
sheep, the son who wasted his substance with harlots, who was lost and was found, who was dead and 
alive again. Let us not use these remedies for ill; by these means let us heal our soul. Bethink you of your 
last day, for you will surely not, unlike all other women, live for ever. The distress, the gasping for breath, 
the hour of death, the imminent sentence of God, the angels hastening on their way, the soul fearfully 
dismayed, and lashed to agony by the consciousness of sin, turning itself piteously to things of this life and 
to the inevitable necessity of that long life to be lived elsewhere. Picture to me, as it rises in your 
imagination, the conclusion of all human life, when the Son of God shall come in His glory with His angels, 
“For he shall come and shall not keep silence;” when He shall come to judge the quick and dead, to render 
to every one according to his work; when that terrible trumpet with its mighty voice shall wake those that 
have slept through the ages, and they that have done good shall come forth unto the resurrection of life, 
and they that have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation. Remember the vision of Daniel, and how 
he brings the judgment before us: “I beheld till the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient of days did 
sit, whose garment was white as snow, and the hair of His head like the pure wool; . . . and His wheels as 
burning fire. A fiery stream issued and came forth before Him; thousand thousands ministered unto Him, 
and ten thousand times ten thousand stood before Him: the judgment was set, and the books were 
opened,” clearly disclosing in the hearing of all, angels and men, things good and evil, things done openly 
and in secret, deeds, words, and thoughts all at once. What then must those men be who have lived 
wicked lives? Where then shall that soul hide which in the sight of all these spectators shall suddenly be 
revealed in its fulness of shame? With what kind of body shall it sustain those endless and unbearable 
pangs in the place of fire unquenched, and of the worm that perishes and never dies, and of depth of 
Hades, dark and horrible; bitter wailings, loud lamenting, weeping and gnashing of teeth and anguish 
without end? From all these woes there is no release after death; no device, no means of coming forth 
from the chastisement of pain. 


6. We can escape now. While we can, let us lift ourselves from the fall: let us never despair of ourselves, if 
only we depart from evil. Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners. “O come, let us worship and 
fall down; let us weep before Him.” The Word Who invited us to repentance calls aloud, “Come unto me all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” There is, then, a way of salvation, if we will. 
“Death in his might has swallowed up, but again the Lord hath wiped away tears from off all faces” of 
them that repent. The Lord is faithful in all His words. He does not lie when He says, “Though your sins be 
scarlet they shall be as white as snow. Though they be red like crimson they shall be as wool.” The great 
Physician of souls, Who is the ready liberator, not of you alone, but of all who are enslaved by sin, is ready 
to heal your sickness. From Him come the words, it was His sweet and saving lips that said, “They that be 
whole need not a physician but they that are sick. ... I am not come to call the righteous but sinners to 
repentance.” What excuse have you, what excuse has any one, when He speaks thus? The Lord wishes to 
cleanse you from the trouble of your sickness and to show you light after darkness. The good Shepherd, 
Who left them that had not wandered away, is seeking after you. If you give yourself to Him He will not 
hold back. He, in His love, will not disdain even to carry you on His own shoulders, rejoicing that He has 
found His sheep which was lost. The Father stands and awaits your return from your wandering. Only 
come back, and while you are yet afar off, He will run and fall upon your neck, and, now that you are 
cleansed by repentance, will enwrap you in embraces of love. He will clothe with the chief robe the soul 
that has put off the old man with all his works; He will put a ring on hands that have washed off the blood 
of death, and will put shoes on feet that have turned from the evil way to the path of the Gospel of peace. 
He will announce the day of joy and gladness to them that are His own, both angels and men, and will 
celebrate your salvation far and wide. For “verily I say unto you,” says He, “there is joy in heaven before 
God over one sinner that repenteth.” If any of those who think they stand find fault because of your quick 
reception, the good Father will Himself make answer for you in the words, “It was meet that we should 


make merry and be glad for this” my daughter “was dead and is alive again, was lost and is found.” 


LETTER XLVII 


TO GREGORY 


“Who will give me wings like a dove? Or how can my old age be so renewed that I can travel to your 
affection, satisfy my deep longing to see you, tell you all the troubles of my soul, and get from you some 
comfort in my affliction? For when the blessed bishop Eusebius fell asleep, we were under no small alarm 
lest plotters against the Church of our Metropolis, wishful to fill it with their heretical tares, should seize 
the present opportunity, root out by their wicked teaching the true faith sown by much labour in men’s 
souls, and destroy its unity. This has been the result of their action in many churches. When however I 
received the letters of the clergy exhorting me not to let their needs be overlooked at such a crisis, as | 
ranged my eyes in all directions I bethought me of your loving spirit, your right faith, and your unceasing 
zeal on behalf of the churches of God. I have therefore sent the well beloved Eustathius, the deacon, to 
invite your reverence, and implore you to add this one more to all your labours on behalf of the Church. I 
entreat you also to refresh my old age by a sight of you; and to maintain for the true Church its famous 
orthodoxy, by uniting with me, if I may be deemed worthy of uniting with you, in the good work, to give it 
a shepherd in accordance with the will of the Lord, able to guide His people aright. I have before my eyes 
a man not unknown even to yourself. If only we be found worthy to secure him, I am sure that we shall 
acquire a confident access to God and confer a very great benefit on the people who have invoked our aid. 
Now once again, aye, many times I call on you, all hesitation put aside, to come to meet me, and to set out 
before the difficulties of winter intervene. 


LETTER XLVIII 


TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


I have had considerable difficulty in finding a messenger to convey a letter to your reverence, for our men 
are so afraid of the winter that they can hardly bear even to put their heads outside their houses. We have 
suffered from such a very heavy fall of snow that we have been buried, houses and all, beneath it, and now 
for two months have been living in dens and caves. You know the Cappadocian character and how hard it 
is to get us to move. Forgive me then for not writing sooner and bringing to the knowledge of your 
excellency the latest news from Antioch. To tell you all this now, when it is probable that you learnt it long 
ago, is stale and uninteresting. But as I do not reckon it any trouble to tell you even what you know, I have 
sent you the letters conveyed by the reader. On this point I shall say no more. Constantinople has now for 
some time had Demophilus, as the bearers of this letter will themselves tell you, and as has doubtless 
been reported to your holiness. From all who come to us from that city there is unanimously reported 
about him a certain counterfeit of orthodoxy and sound religion, to such an extent that even the divided 
portions of the city have been brought to agreement, and some of the neighbouring bishops have accepted 
the reconciliation. Our men here have not turned out better than I expected. They came directly you were 
gone, said and did many painful things, and at last went home again, after making their separation from 
me wider. Whether anything better will happen in the future, and whether they will give up their evil 
ways, is unknown to all but God. So much for our present condition. The rest of the Church, by God’s 
grace, stands sound, and prays that in the spring we may have you with us again, and be renewed by your 
good counsel. My health is no better than it ever is. 


LETTER XLIX 


TO ARCADIUS THE BISHOP 


I thanked the Holy God when I read your letter, most pious brother. I pray that I may not be unworthy of 
the expectations you have formed of me, and that you will enjoy a full reward for the honour which you 
pay me in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. I was exceedingly pleased to hear that you have been 
occupied in a matter eminently becoming a Christian, have raised a house to the glory of God, and have in 
practical earnest loved, as it is written, “the beauty of the house of the Lord,” and have so provided for 
yourself that heavenly mansion which is prepared in His rest for them that love the Lord. If I am able to 
find any relics of martyrs, I pray that I may take part in your earnest endeavour. If “the righteous shall be 
had in everlasting remembrance,” I shall without doubt have a share in the good fame which the Holy One 
will give you. 


LETTER L 


TO BISHOP INNOCENTIUS 


Whom, indeed, could it better befit to encourage the timid, and rouse the slumbering, than you, my godly 
lord, who have shewn your general excellence in this, too, that you have consented to come down among 
us, your lowly inferiors, like a true disciple of Him Who said, “I am among you,” not as a fellow guest, but 
“as he that serveth.” For you have condescended to minister to us your spiritual gladness, to refresh our 


souls by your honoured letter, and, as it were, to fling the arms of your greatness round the infancy of 
children. We, therefore, implore your good soul to pray, that we may be worthy to receive aid from the 
great, such as yourself, and to have a mouth and wisdom wherewith to chime in with the strain of all, who 
like you are led by the Holy Spirit. Of Him I hear that you are a friend and true worshipper, and I am 
deeply thankful for your strong and unshaken love to God. I pray that my lot may be found with the true 
worshippers, among whom we are sure your excellency is to be ranked, as well as that great and true 
bishop who has filled all the world with his wonderful work. 


LETTER LI 


TO BISHOP BOSPORIUS 


How do you think my heart was pained at hearing of the slanders heaped on me by some of those that feel 
no fear of the Judge, who “shall destroy them that speak leasing”? I spent nearly the whole night 
sleepless, thinking of your words of love; so did grief lay hold upon my heart of hearts. For verily, in the 
words of Solomon, slander humbleth a man. And no man is so void of feeling as not to be touched at heart, 
and bowed down to the ground, if he falls in with lips prone to lying. But we must needs put up with all 
things and endure all things, after committing our vindication to the Lord. He will not despise us; for “he 
that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his Maker.” They, however, who have patched up this new tragedy of 
blasphemy seem to have lost all belief in the Lord, Who has declared that we must give account at the day 
of judgment even for an idle word. And I, tell me, I anathematized the right blessed Dianius? For this is 
what they have said against me. Where? When? In whose presence? On what pretext? In mere spoken 
words, or in writing? Following others, or myself the author and originator of the deed? Alas for the 
impudence of men who make no difficulty at saying anything! Alas for their contempt of the judgment of 
God! Unless, indeed, they add this further to their fiction, that they make me out to have been once upon 
a time so far out of my mind as not to know what I was saying. For so long as I have been in my senses I 
know that I never did anything of the kind, or had the least wish to do so. What I am, indeed, conscious of 
is this; that from my earliest childhood I was brought up in love for him, thought as I gazed at him how 
venerable he looked, how dignified, how truly reverend. Then when I grew older I began to know him by 
the good qualities of his soul, and took delight in his society, gradually learning to perceive the simplicity, 
nobility, and liberality of his character, and all his most distinctive qualities, his gentleness of soul, his 
mingled magnanimity and meekness, the seemliness of his conduct, his control of temper, the beaming 
cheerfulness and affability which he combined with majesty of demeanour. From all this I counted him 
among men most illustrious for high character. 


However, towards the close of his life (I will not conceal the truth) I, together with many of them that in 
our country feared the Lord, sorrowed over him with sorrow unendurable, because he signed the creed 
brought from Constantinople by George. Afterwards, full of kindness and gentleness as he was, and 
willing out of the fulness of his fatherly heart to give satisfaction to everyone, when he had already fallen 
sick of the disease of which he died, he sent for me, and, calling the Lord to witness, said that in the 
simplicity of his heart he had agreed to the document sent from Constantinople, but had had no idea of 
rejecting the creed put forth by the holy Fathers at Nicaea, nor had had any other disposition of heart 
than from the beginning he had always had. He prayed, moreover, that he might not be cut off from the lot 
of those blessed three hundred and eighteen bishops who had announced the pious decree to the world. 
In consequence of this satisfactory statement I dismissed all anxiety and doubt, and, as you are aware, 
communicated with him, and gave over grieving. Such have been my relations with Dianius. If anyone 
avers that he is privy to any vile slander on my part against Dianius, do not let him buzz it slave-wise in a 
corner; let him come boldly out and convict me in the light of day. 


LETTER LII 


TO THE CANONICAE 


1. I have been very much distressed by a painful report which reached my ears; but I have been equally 
delighted by my brother, beloved of God, bishop Bosporius, who has brought a more satisfactory account 
of you. He avers by God’s grace that all those stories spread abroad about you are inventions of men who 
are not exactly informed as to the truth about you. He added, moreover, that he found among you impious 
calumnies about me, of a kind likely to be uttered by those who do not expect to have to give the Judge in 
the day of His righteous retribution an account of even an idle word. I thank God, then, both because I am 
cured of my damaging opinion of you, an opinion which I have derived from the calumnies of men, and 
because I have heard of your abandonment of those baseless notions about me, on hearing the assurances 
of my brother. He, in all that he has said as coming from himself, has also completely expressed my own 
feeling. For in us both there is one mind about the faith, as being heirs of the same Fathers who once at 
Nicaea promulgated their great decree concerning the faith. Of this, some portions are universally 
accepted without cavil, but the homoousion, ill received in certain quarters, is still rejected by some. 
These objectors we may very properly blame, and yet on the contrary deem them deserving of pardon. To 
refuse to follow the Fathers, not holding their declaration of more authority than one’s own opinion, is 
conduct worthy of blame, as being brimful of self-sufficiency. On the other hand the fact that they view 
with suspicion a phrase which is misrepresented by an opposite party does seem to a small extent to 


example of that steward who, when removed from his office, relieves his lord’s debtors by lessening their 
debts with a view to their recompensing him with their help, He said, “And I say unto you, Make to 
yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness,” that is to say, of money, even as the steward had 
done. Now we are all of us aware that money is the instigator of unrighteousness, and the lord of the 
whole world. Therefore, when he saw the covetousness of the Pharisees doing servile worship to it, He 
hurled this sentence against them, “Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” Then the Pharisees, who were 
covetous of riches, derided Him, when they understood that by mammon He meant money. Let no one 
think that under the word mammon the Creator was meant, and that Christ called them off from the 
service of the Creator. What folly! Rather learn therefrom that one God was pointed out by Christ. For 
they were two masters whom He named, God and mammon—the Creator and money. You cannot indeed 
serve God—Him, of course whom they seemed to serve—and mammon to whom they preferred to devote 
themselves. If, however, he was giving himself out as another god, it would not be two masters, but three, 
that he had pointed out. For the Creator was a master, and much more of a master, to be sure, than 
mammon, and more to be adored, as being more truly our Master. Now, how was it likely that He who had 
called mammon a master, and had associated him with God, should say nothing of Him who was really the 
Master of even these, that is, the Creator? Or else, by this silence respecting Him did He concede that 
service might be rendered to Him, since it was to Himself alone and to mammon that He said service 
could not be (simultaneously) rendered? When, therefore, He lays down the position that God is one, since 
He would have been sure to mention the Creator if He were Himself a rival to Him, He did (virtually) 
name the Creator, when He refrained from insisting” that He was Master alone, without a rival god. 
Accordingly, this will throw light upon the sense in which it was said, “If ye have not been faithful in the 
unrighteous mammon, who will commit to your trust the true riches?” “In the unrighteous mammon,” that 
is to say, in unrighteous riches, not in the Creator; for even Marcion allows Him to be righteous: “And if ye 
have not been faithful in that which is another man’s, who will give to you that which is mine?” For 
whatever is unrighteous ought to be foreign to the servants of God. But in what way was the Creator 
foreign to the Pharisees, seeing that He was the proper God of the Jewish nation? Forasmuch then as the 
words, “Who will entrust to you the truer riches?” and, “Who will give you that which is mine?” are only 
suitable to the Creator and not to mammon, He could not have uttered them as alien to the Creator, and in 
the interest of the rival god. He could only seem to have spoken them in this sense, if, when remarking 
their unfaithfulness to the Creator and not to mammon, He had drawn some distinctions between the 
Creator (in his manner of mentioning Him) and the rival god—how that the latter would not commit his 
own truth to those who were unfaithful to the Creator. How then can he possibly seem to belong to 
another god, if He be not set forth, with the express intention of being separated from the very thing 
which is in question. But when the Pharisees “justified themselves before men,” and placed their hope of 
reward in man, He censured them in the sense in which the prophet Jeremiah said, “Cursed is the man 
that trusteth in man.” Since the prophet went on to say, “But the Lord knoweth your hearts,” he magnified 
the power of that God who declared Himself to be as a lamp, “searching the reins and the heart.” When 
He strikes at pride in the words: “That which is highly esteemed among men is abomination in the sight of 
God,” He recalls Isaiah: “For the day of the Lord of hosts shall be upon every one that is proud and lofty, 
and upon every one that is arrogant and lifted up, and they shall be brought low.” I can now make out why 
Marcion’s god was for so long an age concealed. He was, I suppose, waiting until he had learnt all these 
things from the Creator. He continued his pupillage up to the time of John, and then proceeded forthwith 
to announce the kingdom of God, saying: “The law and the prophets were until John; since that time the 
kingdom of God is proclaimed.” Just as if we also did not recognise in John a certain limit placed between 
the old dispensation and the new, at which Judaism ceased and Christianity began—without, however, 
supposing that it was by the power of another god that there came about a cessation of the law and the 
prophets and the commencement of that gospel in which is the kingdom of God, Christ Himself. For 
although, as we have shown, the Creator foretold that the old state of things would pass away and a new 
state would succeed, yet, inasmuch as John is shown to be both the forerunner and the preparer of the 
ways of that Lord who was to introduce the gospel and publish the kingdom of God, it follows from the 
very fact that John has come, that Christ must be that very Being who was to follow His harbinger John. 
So that, if the old course has ceased and the new has begun, with John intervening between them, there 
will be nothing wonderful in it, because it happens according to the purpose of the Creator; so that you 
may get a better proof for the kingdom of God from any quarter, however anomalous, than from the 
conceit that the law and the prophets ended in John, and a new state of things began after him. “More 
easily, therefore, may heaven and earth pass away—as also the law and the prophets—than that one tittle 
of the Lord’s words should fail.” “For,” as says Isaiah: “the word of our God shall stand for ever.” Since 
even then by Isaiah it was Christ, the Word and Spirit of the Creator, who prophetically described John as 
“the voice of one crying in the wilderness to prepare the way of the Lord,” and as about to come for the 
purpose of terminating thenceforth the course of the law and the prophets; by their fulfilment and not 
their extinction, and in order that the kingdom of God might be announced by Christ, He therefore 
purposely added the assurance that the elements would more easily pass away than His words fail; 
affirming, as He did, the further fact, that what He had said concerning John had not fallen to the ground. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


MOSES, ALLOWING DIVORCE, AND CHRIST PROHIBITING IT, EXPLAINED. JOHN BAPTIST AND HEROD. MARCION’S 
ATTEMPT TO DISCOVER AN ANTITHESIS IN THE PARABLE OF THE RICH MAN AND THE POOR MAN IN HADES 
CONFUTED. THE CREATOR’S APPOINTMENT MANIFESTED IN BOTH STATES 


relieve them from blame. Moreover, as a matter of fact, the members of the synods which met to discuss 
the case of Paul of Samosata did find fault with the term as an unfortunate one. 


For they maintained that the homoousion set forth the idea both of essence and of what is derived from it, 
so that the essence, when divided, confers the title of co-essential on the parts into which it is divided. 
This explanation has some reason in the case of bronze and coins made therefrom, but in the case of God 
the Father and God the Son there is no question of substance anterior or even underlying both; the mere 
thought and utterance of such a thing is the last extravagance of impiety. What can be conceived of as 
anterior to the Unbegotten? By this blasphemy faith in the Father and the Son is destroyed, for things, 
constituted out of one, have to one another the relation of brothers. 


2. Because even at that time there were men who asserted the Son to have been brought into being out of 
the non-existent, the term homoousion was adopted, to extirpate this impiety. For the conjunction of the 
Son with the Father is without time and without interval. The preceding words shew this to have been the 
intended meaning. For after saying that the Son was light of light, and begotten of the substance of the 
Father, but was not made, they went on to add the homoousion, thereby showing that whatever proportion 
of light any one would attribute in the case of the Father will obtain also in that of the Son. For very light 
in relation to very light, according to the actual sense of light, will have no variation. Since then the 
Father is light without beginning, and the Son begotten light, but each of Them light and light; they 
rightly said “of one substance,” in order to set forth the equal dignity of the nature. Things, that have a 
relation of brotherhood, are not, as some persons have supposed, of one substance; but when both the 
cause and that which derives its natural existence from the cause are of the same nature, then they are 
called “of one substance.” 


3. This term also corrects the error of Sabellius, for it removes the idea of the identity of the hypostases, 
and introduces in perfection the idea of the Persons. For nothing can be of one substance with itself, but 
one thing is of one substance with another. The word has therefore an excellent and orthodox use, 
defining as it does both the proper character of the hypostases, and setting forth the invariability of the 
nature. And when we are taught that the Son is of the substance of the Father, begotten and not made, let 
us not fall into the material sense of the relations. For the substance was not separated from the Father 
and bestowed on the Son; neither did the substance engender by fluxion, nor yet by shooting forth as 
plants their fruits. The mode of the divine begetting is ineffable and inconceivable by human thought. It is 
indeed characteristic of poor and carnal intelligence to compare the things that are eternal with the 
perishing things of time, and to imagine, that as corporeal things beget, so does God in like manner; it is 
rather our duty to rise to the truth by arguments of the contrary, and to say, that since thus is the mortal, 
not thus is He who is immortal. We must neither then deny the divine generation, nor contaminate our 
intelligence with corporeal senses. 


4. The Holy Spirit, too, is numbered with the Father and the Son, because He is above creation, and is 
ranked as we are taught by the words of the Lord in the Gospel, “Go and baptize in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” He who, on the contrary, places the Spirit before the Son, or 
alleges Him to be older than the Father, resists the ordinance of God, and is a stranger to the sound faith, 
since he fails to preserve the form of doxology which he has received, but adopts some new fangled device 
in order to be pleasing to men. It is written “The Spirit is of God,” and if He is of God, how can He be 
older than that of which He is? And what folly is it not, when there is one Unbegotten, to speak of 
something else as superior to the Unbegotten? He is not even anterior, for nothing intervenes between 
Son and Father. If, however, He is not of God but is through Christ, He does not even exist at all. It 
follows, that this new invention about the order really involves the destruction of the actual existence, and 
is a denial of the whole faith. It is equally impious to reduce Him to the level of a creature, and to 
subordinate Him either to Son or to Father, either in time or in rank. These are the points on which I have 
heard that you are making enquiry. If the Lord grant that we meet I may possibly have more to say on 
these subjects, and may myself, concerning points which I am investigating, receive satisfactory 
information from you. 


LETTER LIII 


TO THE CHOREPISCOPI 


1. My soul is deeply pained at the enormity of the matter on which I write, if for this only, that it has 
caused general suspicion and talk. But so far it has seemed to me incredible. I hope then that what I am 
writing about it may be taken by the guilty as medicine, by the innocent as a warning, by the indifferent, 
in which class I trust none of you may be found, as a testimony. And what is it of which I speak? There is a 
report that some of you take money from candidates for ordination, and excuse it on grounds of religion. 
This is indeed worse. If any one does evil under the guise of good he deserves double punishment; 
because he not only does what is in itself not good, but, so to say, makes good an accomplice in the 
commission of sin. If the allegation be true, let it be so no more. Let a better state of things begin. To the 
recipient of the bribe it must be said, as was said by the Apostles to him who was willing to give money to 
buy the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, “Thy money perish with thee. It is a lighter sin to wish in ignorance 
to buy, than it is to sell, the gift of God. A sale it was; and if you sell what you received as a free gift you 


will be deprived of the boon, as though you were yourself sold to Satan. You are obtruding the traffic of 
the huckster into spiritual things and into the Church where we are entrusted with the body and blood of 
Christ. These things must not be. And I will mention wherein lies an ingenious contrivance. They think 
that there is no sin because they take the money not before but after the ordination; but to take is to take 
at whatever time. 


2. I exhort you, then, abandon this gain, or, I would rather say, this approach to Hell. Do not, by defiling 
your hands with such bribes, render yourselves unfit to celebrate holy mysteries. But forgive me. I began 
by discrediting; and now I am threatening as though I were convinced. If, after this letter of mine, any one 
do anything of the kind, he will depart from the altars here and will seek a place where he is able to buy 
and to sell God’s gift. We and the Churches of God have no such custom. One word more, and I have done. 
These things come of covetousness. Now covetousness is the root of all evil and is called idolatry. Do not 
then price idols above Christ for the sake of a little money. Do not imitate Judas and once more betray for 
a bribe Him who was crucified for us. For alike the lands and the hands of all that make such gain shall be 
called Aceldama. 


LETTER LIV 


TO THE CHOREPISCOPI 


I am much distressed that the canons of the Fathers have fallen through, and that the exact discipline of 
the Church has been banished from among you. I am apprehensive lest, as this indifference grows, the 
affairs of the Church should, little by little, fall into confusion. According to the ancient custom observed 
in the Churches of God, ministers in the Church were received after careful examination; the whole of 
their life was investigated; an enquiry was made as to their being neither railers nor drunkards, not quick 
to quarrel, keeping their youth in subjection, so as to be able to maintain “the holiness without which no 
man shall see the Lord.” This examination was made by presbyters and deacons living with them. Then 
they brought them to the Chorepiscopi; and the Chorepiscopi, after receiving the suffrages of the 
witnesses as to the truth and giving information to the Bishop, so admitted the minister to the sacerdotal 
order. Now, however, you have quite passed me over; you have not even had the grace to refer to me, and 
have transferred the whole authority to yourselves. Furthermore, with complete indifference, you have 
allowed presbyters and deacons to introduce unworthy persons into the Church, just any one they choose, 
without any previous examination of life and character, by mere favoritism, on the score of relationship or 
some other tie. The consequence is, that in every village, there are reckoned many ministers, but not one 
single man worthy of the service of the altars. Of this you yourselves supply proof from your difficulty in 
finding suitable candidates for election. As, then, I perceive that the evil is gradually reaching a point at 
which it would be incurable, and especially at this moment when a large number of persons are 
presenting themselves for the ministry through fear of the conscription, I am constrained to have recourse 
to the restitution of the canons of the Fathers. I thus order you in writing to send me the roll of the 
ministers in every village, stating by whom each has been introduced, and what is his mode of life. You 
have the roll in your own keeping, so that your version can be compared with the documents which are in 
mine, and no one can insert his own name when he likes. So if any have been introduced by presbyters 
after the first appointment, let them be rejected, and take their place among the laity. Their examination 
must then be begun by you over again, and, if they prove worthy, let them be received by your decision. 
Drive out unworthy men from the Church, and so purge it. For the future, test by examination those who 
are worthy, and then receive them; but do not reckon them of the number before you have reported to me. 
Otherwise, distinctly understand that he who is admitted to the ministry without my authority will remain 
a layman. 


LETTER LV 


TO PAREGORIUS, THE PRESBYTER 


I have given patient attention to your letter, and I am astonished that when you are perfectly well able to 
furnish me with a short and easy defence by taking action at once, you should choose to persist in what is 
my ground of complaint, and endeavour to cure the incurable by writing a long story about it. Iam not the 
first, Paregorius, nor the only man, to lay down the law that women are not to live with men. Read the 
canon put forth by our holy Fathers at the Council of Nicaea, which distinctly forbids subintroducts. 
Unmarried life is honourably distinguished by its being cut off from all female society. If, then, any one, 
who is known by the outward profession, in reality follows the example of those who live with wives, it is 
obvious that he only affects the distinction of virginity in name, and does not hold aloof from unbecoming 
indulgence. You ought to have been all the more ready to submit yourself without difficulty to my 
demands, in that you allege that you are free from all bodily appetite. I do not suppose that a man of three 
score years and ten lives with a woman from any such feelings, and I have not decided, as I have decided, 
on the ground of any crime having been committed. But we have learnt from the Apostle, not to put a 
stumbling block or an occasion to fall in a brother’s way;” and I know that what is done very properly by 
some, naturally becomes to others an occasion for sin. I have therefore given my order, in obedience to 
the injunction of the holy Fathers, that you are to separate from the woman. Why then, do you find fault 
with the Chorepiscopus? What is the good of mentioning ancient ill-will? Why do you blame me for lending 


an easy ear to slander? Why do you not rather lay the blame on yourself, for not consenting to break off 
your connexion with the woman? Expel her from your house, and establish her in a monastery. Let her live 
with virgins, and do you be served by men, that the name of God be not blasphemed in you. Till you have 
so done, the innumerable arguments, which you use in your letters, will not do you the slightest service. 
You will die useless, and you will have to give an account to God for your uselessness. If you persist in 
clinging to your clerical position without correcting your ways, you will be accursed before all the people, 
and all, who receive you, will be excommunicate throughout the Church. 


LETTER LVI 


TO PERGAMIUS 


I naturally forget very easily, and I have had lately many things to do, and so my natural infirmity is 
increased. I have no doubt, therefore, that you have written to me, although I have no recollection of 
having received any letter from your excellency; for I am sure you would not state what is not the case. 
But for there having been no reply, it is not I that am in fault; the guilt lies with him who did not ask for 
one. Now, however, you have this letter, containing my defence for the past and affording ground for a 
second greeting. So, when you write to me, do not suppose that you are taking the initiative in another 
correspondence. You are only discharging your proper obligation in this. For really, although this letter of 
mine is a return for a previous one of yours, as it is more than twice as bulky, it will fulfil a double 
purpose. You see to what sophisms my idleness drives me. But, my dear Sir, do not in a few words bring 
serious charges, indeed the most serious of all. Forgetfulness of one’s friends, and neglect of them arising 
from high place, are faults which involve every kind of wrong. Do we fail to love according to the 
commandment of the Lord? Then we lose the distinctive mark imprinted on us. Are we puffed to repletion 
with empty pride and arrogance? Then we fall into the inevitable condemnation of the devil. If, then, you 
use these words because you held such sentiments about me, pray that I may flee from the wickedness 
which you have found in my ways; if, however, your tongue shaped itself to these words, in a kind of 
inconsiderate conventionality, I shall console myself, and ask you to be good enough to adduce some 
tangible proof of your allegations. Be well assured of this, that my present anxiety is an occasion to me of 
humility. I shall begin to forget you, when I cease to know myself. Never, then, think that because a man is 
a very busy man he is a man of faulty character. 


LETTER LVII 


TO MELETIUS, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


If your holiness only knew the greatness of the happiness you cause me whenever you write to me, I know 
that you would never have let slip any opportunity of sending me a letter; nay, you would have written me 
many letters on each occasion, knowing the reward that is kept in store by our loving Lord for the 
consolation of the afflicted. Everything here is still in a very painful condition, and the thought of your 
holiness is the only thing that recalls me from my own troubles; a thought made more distinct to me by my 
communication with you through that letter of yours which is so full of wisdom and grace. When, 
therefore, I take your letter into my hand, first of all, I look at its size, and I love it all the more for being 
so big; then, as I read it, I rejoice over every word I find in it; as I draw near the end I begin to feel sad; so 
good is every word that I read, in what you write. The overflowing of a good heart is good. Should I, 
however, be permitted, in answer to your prayers, while I live on this earth, to meet you face to face, and 
to enjoy the profitable instruction of your living voice, or any aids to help me in the life that now is, or that 
which is to come, I should count this indeed the best of blessings, a prelude to the mercy of God. I should, 
ere now, have adhered to this intention, had I not been prevented by true and loving brothers. I have told 
my brother Theophrastus to make a detailed report to you of matters, as to which I do not commit my 
intentions to writing. 


LETTER LVIII 


TO GREGORY MY BROTHER 


How am I to dispute with you in writing? How can I lay hold of you satisfactorily, with all your simplicity? 
Tell me; who ever falls a third time into the same nets? Who ever gets a third time into the same snare? 
Even a brute beast would find it difficult to do so. You forged one letter, and brought it me as though it 
came from our right reverend uncle the bishop, trying to deceive me, I have no idea why. I received it as a 
letter written by the bishop and delivered by you. Why should I not? I was delighted; I shewed it to many 
of my friends; I thanked God. The forgery was found out, on the bishop’s repudiating it in person. I was 
thoroughly ashamed; covered as I was with the disgrace of cunning trickery and lies, I prayed that the 
earth might open for me. Then they gave me a second letter, as sent by the bishop himself by the hands of 
your servant Asterius. Even this second had not really been sent by the bishop, as my very reverend 
brother Anthimus has told me. Now Adamantius has come bringing me a third. How ought I to receive a 
letter carried by you or yours? I might have prayed to have a heart of stone, so as neither to remember 
the past, nor to feel the present; so as to bear every blow, like cattle, with bowed head. But what am I to 
think, now that, after my first and second experience, I can admit nothing without positive proof? Thus I 


write attacking your simplicity, which I see plainly to be neither what generally becomes a Christian man, 
nor is appropriate to the present emergency; I write that, at least for the future, you may take care of 
yourself and spare me. I must speak to you with all freedom, and I tell you that you are an unworthy 
minister of things so great. However, whoever be the writer of the letter, I have answered as is fit . 
Whether, then, you yourself are experimenting on me, or whether really the letter which you have sent is 
one which you have received from the bishops, you have my answer. At such a time as this you ought to 
have borne in mind that you are my brother, and have not yet forgotten the ties of nature, and do not 
regard me in the light of an enemy, for I have entered on a life which is wearing out my strength, and is so 
far beyond my powers that it is injuring even my soul. Yet for all this, as you have determined to declare 
war against me, you ought to have come to me and shared my troubles. For it is said, “Brethren and help 
are against time of trouble.” If the right reverend bishops are really willing to meet me, let them make 
known to me a place and time, and let them invite me by their own men. I do not refuse to meet my own 
uncle, but I shall not do so unless the invitation reaches me in due and proper form. 


LETTER LIX 


TO GREGORY, HIS UNCLE 


1. “I have long time holden my peace. Am I to hold my peace for ever? Shall I still further endure to 
enforce against myself the hardest punishment of silence, by neither writing myself, nor receiving any 
statement from another? By holding fast to this stern determination up to the present time I am able to 
apply to myself the prophet’s words, “I endure patiently like travailing woman.” Yet I am ever longing for 
communication either in person or by letter, and ever, for my own sins’ sake, missing it. For I cannot 
imagine any reason for what is happening, other than what I am convinced is the true one, that by being 
cut off from your love I am expiating old sins; if indeed I am not wrong in using such a phrase as “cut off” 
in your case, from any one, much less from me, to whom you have always been as a father. Now my sin, 
like some dense cloud overshadowing me, has made me forget all this. When I reflect that the only result 
to me of what is going on is sorrow, how can I attribute it to anything but to my own wickedness? But if 
events are to be traced to sins, be this the end of my troubles; if there was any intended discipline in it, 
then your object has been very completely attained, for the punishment has been going on for a long time; 
so I groan no longer, but am the first to break silence, and beseech you to remember both me and yourself 
who, to a greater degree than our relationship might have demanded, have shewn me strong affection all 
my life. Now, I implore you, show kindness to the city for my sake. Do not on my account alienate yourself 
from it. 


2. If, then, there is any consolation in Christ, any fellowship of the Spirit, any mercy and pity, fulfil my 
prayer. Put a stop to my depression. Let there be a beginning of brighter things for the future. Be yourself 
a leader to others in the road to all that is best, and follow no one else in the way to what is wrong. Never 
was any feature so characteristic of any one’s body as gentleness and peace are of your soul. It were well 
becoming such a one as you are to draw all others to yourself, and to cause all who come near you to be 
permeated with the goodness of your nature, as with the fragrance of myrrh. For though there be a 
certain amount of opposition now, nevertheless ere long there will be a recognition of the blessings of 
peace. So long, however, as room is found for the calumnies that are bred of dissension, suspicion is sure 
to grow from worse to worse. It is most certainly unbecoming for the rest to take no notice of me, but it is 
especially unbecoming in your excellency. If Iam wrong I shall be all the better for being rebuked. This is 
impossible if we never meet. But, if I am doing no wrong, for what am I disliked? So much I offer in my 
own defence. 


3. As to what the Churches might say in their own behalf, perhaps it is better for me to be silent: they 
reap the result of our disagreement, and it is not to their gain. I am not speaking to indulge my grief but 
to put a stop to it. And your intelligence, I am sure, has suffered nothing to escape you. You will yourself 
be better able to discern and to tell to others points of far greater importance than I can conceive. You 
saw the mischief done to the Churches before I did; and you are grieving more than I am, for you have 
long learnt from the Lord not to despise even the least. And now the mischief is not confined to one or 
two, but whole cities and peoples are sharers in my calamities. What need to tell what kind of report will 
spread about me even beyond our borders? It were well for you, large hearted as you are, to leave the 
love of strife to others; nay rather, if it be possible, to root it from their hearts, while you yourself vanquish 
what is grievous by endurance. Any angry man can defend himself, but to rise above the actual anger 
belongs only to you, and any one as good as you, if such there be. One thing I will not say, that he who has 
a grudge against me is letting his anger fall on the innocent. Do then comfort my soul by coming to me, or 
by a letter, or by inviting me to come to you, or by some means or other. My prayer is that your piety may 
be seen in the Church and that you may heal at once me and the people, both by the sight of you and by 
the words of your good grace. If this be possible it is best; if you determine on any other course I shall 
willingly accept it. Only accede to my entreaty that you will give me distinct information as to what your 
wisdom decides. 


LETTER LX 


TO GREGORY HIS UNCLE 


Formerly I was glad to see my brother. Why not, since he is my brother and such a brother? Now I have 
received him on his coming to visit me with the same feelings, and have lost none of my affection. God 
forbid that I should ever so feel as to forget the ties of nature and be at war with those who are near and 
dear to me. I have found his presence a comfort in my bodily sickness and the other troubles of my soul, 
and I have been especially delighted at the letter which he has brought me from your excellency. For a 
long time I have been hoping that it would come, for this only reason, that I need not add to my life any 
doleful episode of quarrel between kith and kin, sure to give pleasure to foes and sorrow to friends, and to 
be displeasing to God, Who has laid down perfect love as the distinctive characteristic of His disciples. So 
I reply, as Iam indeed bound, with an earnest request for your prayers for me, and your care for me in all 
things, as your relative. Since I, from want of information, cannot clearly understand the meaning of what 
is going on, I have judged it right to accept the truth of the account which you are so good as to give me. 
It is for you of your wisdom to settle the rest, our meeting with one another, the fitting time and a 
convenient place. If your reverence really does not disdain to come down to my lowliness and to have 
speech with me, whether you wish the interview to take place in the presence of others or in private, I 
shall make no objection, for I have once for all made up my mind to submit to you in love, and to carry out, 
without exception, what your reverence enjoins on me for the glory of God. 


I have not laid my reverend brother under the necessity of reporting anything to you by word of mouth, 
because on the former occasion what he said was not borne out by facts. 


LETTER LXI 


TO ATHANASIUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


I have read the letter of your holiness, in which you have expressed your distress at the unhappy governor 
of Libya. I am grieved that my own country should have given birth to and nurtured such vices. I am 
grieved too that Libya, a neighbouring country, should suffer from our evils, and should have been 
delivered to the inhumanity of a man whose life is marked at once by cruelty and crime. This however is 
only in accordance with the wisdom of the Preacher, “Woe to thee O land when thy King is a child;” (a still 
further touch of trouble) and whose “Princes” do not “eat” after night but revel at mid-day, raging after 
other men’s wives with less understanding than brute beasts. This man must surely look for the scourges 
of the righteous Judge, repaid him in exact requital for those which he himself has previously inflicted on 
the saints. Notice has been given to my Church in accordance with the letter of your reverence, and he 
shall be held by all as abominable, cut off from fire, water and shelter, if indeed in the case of men so 
possessed there is any use in general and unanimous condemnation. Notoriety is enough for him, and 
your own letter, which has been read in all directions, for I shall not fail to show it to all his friends and 
relatives. Assuredly, even if retribution does not reach him at once, as it did Pharaoh, certainly it will 
bring on him hereafter a heavy and hard requital. 


LETTER LXII 


TO THE CHURCH OF PARNASSUS 


Following an ancient custom, which has obtained for many years, and at the same time shewing you love 
in God, which is the fruit of the Spirit, I now, my pious friends, address this letter to you. I feel with you at 
once in your grief at the event which has befallen you, and in your anxiety at the matter which you have in 
hand. Concerning all these troubles I can only say, that an occasion is given us to look to the injunctions of 
the Apostle, and not to sorrow “even as others which have no hope.” I do not mean that we should be 
insensible to the loss we have suffered, but that we should not succumb to our sorrow, while we count the 
Pastor happy in his end. He has died in a ripe old age, and has found his rest in the great honour given 
him by his Lord. 


As to the future I have this recommendation to give you. You must now lay aside all mourning; you must 
come to yourselves; you must rise to the necessary management of the Church; to the end that the holy 
God may give heed to His own little flock, and may grant you a shepherd in accordance with His own will, 
who may wisely feed you. 


LETTER LXIII 


TO THE GOVERNOR OF NEOCAESAREA 


The wise man, even if he dwells far away, even if I never set eyes on him, I count a friend. So says the 
tragedian Euripides. And so, if, though I have never had the pleasure of meeting your excellency in 
person, I speak of myself as a familiar friend, pray do not set this down to mere empty compliment. 
Common report, which loudly proclaims your universal benevolence, is, in this instance, the promoter of 
friendship. Indeed since I met the highly respectable Elpidius, I have known you as well, and I have been 
as completely captured by you, as though I had long lived with you and had practical experience of your 
excellent qualities. For he did not cease telling me about you, mentioning one by one your magnanimity, 
your exalted sentiments, your mild manners, your skill in business, intelligence, dignity tempered by 


cheerfulness, and eloquence. All the other points that he enumerated in his long conversation with me it is 
impossible for me to write to you, without extending my letter beyond all reasonable bounds. How can I 
fail to love such a man? How could I put such restraint upon myself as not loudly to proclaim what I feel? 
Accept then, most excellent Sir, the greeting which I send you, for it is inspired by true and unfeigned 
friendship. I abhor all servile compliment. Pray keep me enrolled in the list of your friends, and, by 
frequently writing to me, bring yourself before me and comfort me in your absence. 


LETTER LXIV 
TO HESYCHIUS 


From the beginning I have had many points in common with your excellency, your love of letters, 
everywhere reported by all who have experienced it, and our old friendship with the admirable Terentius. 
But since that most excellent man, who is to me all that friendship could require, my worthy brother 
Elpidius, has met me, and told me all your good qualities, (and who more capable than he at once to 
perceive a man’s virtue and to describe it?) he has kindled in me such a desire to see you, that I pray that 
you may one day visit me in my old home, that I may enjoy your good qualities, not merely by hearing of 
them, but by actual experience. 


LETTER LXV 


TO ATARBIUS 


If I continue to insist on the privileges to which my superior age entitles me, and wait for you to take the 
initiative in communication , and if you, my friend, wish to adhere more persistently to your evil counsel of 
inaction, what end will there be to our silence? However, where friendship is involved, to be defeated is in 
my opinion to win, and so I am quite ready to gave you precedence, and retire from the contest as to 
which should maintain his own opinion. I have been the first to betake myself to writing, because I know 
that “charity beareth all things .. . endureth all things . .. seeketh not her own” and so “never faileth.” He 
who subjects himself to his neighbour in love can never be humiliated. I do beg you, then, at all events for 
the future, show the first and greatest fruit of the Spirit, Love; away with the angry man’s sullenness 
which you are showing me by your silence, and recover joy in your heart, peace with the brothers who are 
of one mind with you, and zeal and anxiety for the continued safety of the Churches of the Lord. If I were 
not to make as strenuous efforts on behalf of the Churches as the opponents of sound doctrine make to 
subvert and utterly destroy them, you may be quite sure that there is nothing to prevent the truth from 
being swept away and destroyed by its enemies, and my being involved in the condemnation, for not 
shewing all possible anxiety for the unity of the Churches, with all zeal and eagerness in mutual unanimity 
and godly agreement. I exhort you then, drive out of your mind the idea that you need communion with no 
one else. To cut one’s self off from connexion with the brethren is not the mark of one who is walking by 
love, nor yet the fulfilling of the commandment of Christ. At the same time I do wish you, with all your 
good intentions, to take into account that the calamities of the war which are now all round about us may 
one day be at our own doors, and if we too, like all the rest, have our share of outrage, we shall not find 
any even to sympathise with us, because in the hour of our prosperity we refused to give our share of 
sympathy to the wronged. 


LETTER LXVI 


TO ATHANASIUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


No one, I feel sure, is more distressed at the present condition, or, rather to speak more truly, ill condition 
of the Churches than your excellency; for you compare the present with the past, and take into account 
how great a change has come about. You are well aware that if no check is put to the swift deterioration 
which we are witnessing, there will soon be nothing to prevent the complete transformation of the 
Churches. And if the decay of the Churches seems so pitiful to me, what must—so I have often in my 
lonely musings reflected—be the feelings of one who has known, by experience, the old tranquillity of the 
Churches of the Lord, and their one mind about the faith? But as your excellency feels most deeply this 
distress, it seems to me only becoming that your wisdom should be more strongly moved to interest itself 
in the Church’s behalf. I for my part have long been aware, so far as my moderate intelligence has been 
able to judge of current events, that the one way of safety for the Churches of the East lies in their having 
the sympathy of the bishops of the West. For if only those bishops liked to show the same energy on behalf 
of the Christians sojourning in our part of the world which they have shewn in the case of one or two of 
the men convicted of breaches of orthodoxy in the West, our common interests would probably reap no 
small benefit, our sovereigns treating the authority of the people with respect, and the laity in all quarters 
unhesitatingly following them. But, to carry out these objects, who has more capacity than yourself, with 
your intelligence and prudence? Who is keener to see the needful course to be taken? Who has more 
practical experience in working a profitable policy? Who feels more deeply the troubles of the brethren? 
What through all the West is more honoured than your venerable gray hairs? O most honoured father, 
leave behind you some memorial worthy of your life and character. By this one act crown your 
innumerable efforts on behalf of true religion. Despatch from the holy Church placed under your care men 


of ability in sound doctrine to the bishops in the West. Recount to them the troubles whereby we are 
beset. Suggest some mode of relief. Be a Samuel to the Churches. Share the grief of the beleaguered 
people. Offer prayers for peace. Ask favour from the Lord, that He will send some memorial of peace to 
the Churches. I know how weak letters are to move men in matters of such importance; but you yourself 
no more need exhortation from others than the noblest athletes need the children’s cheers. It is not as 
though I were instructing one in ignorance; I am only giving a new impulse to one whose energies are 
already roused. For the rest of the affairs of the East perhaps you may need the aid of more, and we must 
wait for the Westerns. But plainly the discipline of the Church of Antioch depends upon your reverence’s 
being able to control some, to reduce others to silence, and to restore strength to the Church by concord. 
No one knows better than you do, that, like all wise physicians, you ought to begin your treatment in the 
most vital parts, and what part is more vital to the Churches throughout the world than Antioch? Only let 
Antioch be restored to harmony, and nothing will stand in the way of her supplying, as a healthy head, 
soundness to all the body. Truly the diseases of that city, which has not only been cut asunder by heretics, 
but is torn in pieces by men who say that they are of one mind with one another, stand in need of your 
wisdom and evangelic sympathy. To unite the sundered parts again, and bring about the harmony of one 
body, belongs to Him alone Who by His ineffable power grants even to the dry bones to come back again 
to sinews and flesh. But the Lord always works His mighty works by means of them that are worthy of 
Him. Once again, in this case too, we trust that the ministry of matters so important may beseem your 
excellency, with the result that you will lay the tempest of the people, do away with the party 
superiorities, and subject all to one another in love, and give back to the Church her ancient strength. 


LETTER LXVII 


TO ATHANASIUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


In my former letter it seemed to me sufficient to point out to your excellency, that all that portion of the 
people of the holy Church of Antioch who are sound in the faith, ought to be brought to concord and unity. 
My object was to make it plain that the sections, now divided into several parts, ought to be united under 
the God-beloved bishop Meletius. Now the same beloved deacon, Dorotheus, has requested a more 
distinct statement on these subjects, and I am therefore constrained to point out that it is the prayer of 
the whole East, and the earnest desire of one who, like myself, is so wholly united to him, to see him in 
authority over the Churches of the Lord. He is a man of unimpeachable faith; his manner of life is 
incomparably excellent, he stands at the head, so to say, of the whole body of the Church, and all else are 
mere disjointed members. On every ground, then, it is necessary as well as advantageous, that the rest 
should be united with him, just as smaller streams with great ones. About the rest, however, a certain 
amount of management is needed, befitting their position, and likely to pacify the people. This is in 
keeping with your own wisdom, and with your famous readiness and energy. It has however by no means 
escaped your intelligence, that this same course of procedure has already recommended itself to the 
Westerns who are in agreement with you, as I learn from the letters brought to me by the blessed 
Silvanus. 


LETTER LXVIII 


TO MELETIUS, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


I wished to detain the reverend brother Dorotheus, the deacon, so long at my side, with the object of 
keeping him until the end of the negociations, and so by him acquainting your excellency with every 
detail. But day after day went by; the delay was becoming protracted; now, the moment that some plan, so 
far as is possible in my difficulties, has occurred to me concerning the course to be taken, I send him to 
approach your holiness, to make a personal report to you on all the circumstances, and show you my 
memorandum, to the end that, if what has occurred to me seems to you to be likely to be of service, your 
excellency may urge on its accomplishment. To be brief, the opinion has prevailed that it is best for this 
our brother Dorotheus to travel to Rome, to move some of the Italians to undertake a voyage by sea to 
visit us, that they may avoid all who would put difficulties in their way. My reason for this course is that I 
see that those, who are all powerful with the Emperor, are neither willing nor able to make any suggestion 
to him about the exiled, but only count it so much to the good that they see no worse thing befalling the 
Churches. If, then, my plan seems good also to your prudence, you will be good enough both to indite 
letters and dictate memoranda as to the points on which he must enlarge, and as to whom he had better 
address himself. And so that your despatches may have weight and authority, you will add all those who 
share your sentiments, even though they are not on the spot. Here all is uncertain; Euippius has arrived, 
but so far has made no sign. However, he and those who think with him from the Armenian Tetrapolis and 
Cilicia are threatening a tumultuous meeting. 


LETTER LXIX 
TO ATHANASIUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


1. As time moves on, it continually confirms the opinion which I have long held of your holiness; or rather 
that opinion is strengthened by the daily course of events. Most men are indeed satisfied with observing, 


each one, what lies especially within his own province; not thus is it with you, but your anxiety for all the 
Churches is no less than that which you feel for the Church that has been especially entrusted to you by 
our common Lord; inasmuch as you leave no interval in speaking, exhorting, writing, and despatching 
emissaries, who from time to time give the best advice in each emergency as it arises. Now, from the 
sacred ranks of your clergy, you have sent forth the venerable brother Peter, whom I have welcomed with 
great joy. I have also approved of the good object of his journey, which he manifests in accordance with 
the commands of your excellency, in effecting reconciliation where he finds opposition, and bringing about 
union instead of division. With the object of offering some contribution to the action which is being taken 
in this matter, I have thought that I could not make a more fitting beginning than by having recourse to 
your excellency, as to the head and chief of all, and treating you as alike adviser and commander in the 
enterprise. I have therefore determined to send to your reverence our brother Dorotheus the deacon, of 
the Church under the right honourable bishop Meletius, being one who at once is an energetic supporter 
of the orthodox faith, and is earnestly desirous of seeing the peace of the Churches. The results, I hope, 
will be, that, following your suggestions (which you are able to make with the less likelihood of failure, 
both from your age and your experience in affairs, and because you have a greater measure than all 
others of the aid of the Spirit), he may thus attempt the achievement of our objects. You will welcome him, 
I am sure, and will look upon him with friendly eyes. You will strengthen him by the help of your prayers; 
you will give him a letter as provision by the way; you will grant him, as companions, some of the good 
men and true that you have about you; so you will speed him on the road to what is before him. It has 
seemed to me to be desirable to send a letter to the bishop of Rome, begging him to examine our 
condition, and since there are difficulties in the way of representatives being sent from the West by a 
general synodical decree, to advise him to exercise his own personal authority in the matter by choosing 
suitable persons to sustain the labours of a journey,—suitable, too, by gentleness and firmness of 
character, to correct the unruly among us here; able to speak with proper reserve and appropriateness, 
and thoroughly well acquainted with all that has been effected after Ariminum to undo the violent 
measures adopted there. I should advise that, without any one knowing anything about it, they should 
travel hither, attracting as little attention as possible, by the sea, with the object of escaping the notice of 
the enemies of peace. 


2. A point also that is insisted upon by some of those in these parts, very necessarily, as is plain even to 
myself, is that they should drive away the heresy of Marcellus, as grievous and injurious and opposed to 
the sound faith. For up to this time, in all the letters which they write, they are constant in thoroughly 
anathematizing the ill-famed Arius and in repudiating him from the Churches. But they attach no blame to 
Marcellus, who propounded a heresy diametrically opposite to that of Arius, and impiously attacked the 
very existence of the Only begotten Godhead, and erroneously understood the term “Word.” He grants 
indeed that the Only begotten was called “Word,” on coming forth at need and in season, but states that 
He returned again to Him whence He had come forth, and had no existence before His coming forth, nor 
hypostasis after His return. The books in my possession which contain his unrighteous writings exist as a 
proof of what I say. Nevertheless they nowhere openly condemned him, and are to this extent culpable 
that, being from the first in ignorance of the truth, they received him into the communion of the Church. 
The present state of affairs makes it specially necessary that attention should be called to him, so that 
those who seek for their opportunity, may be prevented from getting it, from the fact of sound men being 
united to your holiness, and all who are lame in the true faith may be openly known; that so we may know 
who are on our side, and may not struggle, as in a night battle, without being able to distinguish between 
friends and foes. Only I do beseech you that the deacon, whom I have mentioned, be despatched by the 
earliest possible packet, that at least some of the ends which we pray for may be accomplished during the 
ensuing year. One thing, however, even before I mention it, you quite understand and I am sure will give 
heed to, that, when they come, if God will, they must not let loose schisms among the Churches; and, even 
though they find some who have personal reasons for mutual differences, they must leave no means 
untried to unite all who are of the same way of thinking. For we are bound to regard the interests of peace 
as paramount, and that first of all attention be paid to the Church at Antioch, lest the sound portion of it 
grow diseased through division on personal grounds. But you will yourself give more complete attention to 
all these matters, so soon as, by the blessing of God, you find every one entrusting to you the 
responsibility of securing the peace of the Church. 


LETTER LXX 


WITHOUT ADDRESS 


To renew laws of ancient love, and once again to restore to vigorous life that heavenly and saving gift of 
Christ which in course of time has withered away, the peace, I mean, of the Fathers, is a labour necessary 
indeed and profitable to me, but pleasant too, as I am sure it will seem to your Christ-loving disposition. 
For what could be more delightful than to behold all, who are separated by distances so vast, bound 
together by the union effected by love into one harmony of members in Christ’s body? Nearly all the East 
(I include under this name all the regions from Illyricum to Egypt) is being agitated, right honourable 
father, by a terrible storm and tempest. The old heresy, sown by Arius the enemy of the truth, has now 
boldly and unblushingly reappeared. Like some sour root, it is producing its deadly fruit and is prevailing. 
The reason of this is, that in every district the champions of right doctrine have been exiled from their 
Churches by calumny and outrage, and the control of affairs has been handed over to men who are 


leading captive the souls of the simpler brethren. I have looked upon the visit of your mercifulness as the 
only possible solution of our difficulties. Ever in the past I have been consoled by your extraordinary 
affection; and for a short time my heart was cheered by the gratifying report that we shall be visited by 
you. But, as I was disappointed, I have been constrained to beseech you by letter to be moved to help us, 
and to send some of those, who are like minded with us, either to conciliate the dissentient and bring back 
the Churches of God into friendly union, or at all events to make you see more plainly who are responsible 
for the unsettled state in which we are, that it may be obvious to you for the future with whom it befits 
you to be in communion. In this Iam by no means making any novel request, but am only asking what has 
been customary in the case of men who, before our own day, were blessed and dear to God, and 
conspicuously in your own case. For I well remember learning from the answers made by our fathers 
when asked, and from documents still preserved among us, that the illustrious and blessed bishop 
Dionysius, conspicuous in your see as well for soundness of faith as for all other virtues, visited by letter 
my Church of Caesarea, and by letter exhorted our fathers, and sent men to ransom our brethren from 
captivity. But now our condition is yet more painful and gloomy and needs more careful treatment. We are 
lamenting no mere overthrow of earthly buildings, but the capture of Churches; what we see before us is 
no mere bodily slavery, but a carrying away of souls into captivity, perpetrated day by day by the 
champions of heresy. Should you not, even now, be moved to succour us, ere long all will have fallen under 
the dominion of the heresy, and you will find none left to whom you may hold out your hand. 


LETTER LXxI 


BASIL TO GREGORY 


1. I have received the letter of your holiness, by the most reverend brother Helenius, and what you have 
intimated he has told me in plain terms. How I felt on hearing it, you cannot doubt at all. However, since I 
have determined that my affection for you shall outweigh my pain, whatever it is, I have accepted it as I 
ought to do, and I pray the holy God, that my remaining days or hours may be as carefully conducted in 
their disposition towards you as they have been in past time, during which, my conscience tells me, I have 
been wanting to you in nothing small or great. [But that the man who boasts that he is now just beginning 
to take a look at the life of Christians, and thinks he will get some credit by having something to do with 
me, should invent what he has not heard, and narrate what he has never experienced, is not at all 
surprising. What is surprising and extraordinary is that he has got my best friends among the brethren at 
Nazianzus to listen to him; and not only to listen to him, but as it seems, to take in what he says. On most 
grounds it might be surprising that the slanderer is of such a character, and that I am the victim, but 
these troublous times have taught us to bear everything with patience. Slights greater than this have, for 
my sins, long been things of common occurrence with me. I have never yet given this man’s brethren any 
evidence of my sentiments about God, and I have no answer to make now. Men who are not convinced by 
long experience are not likely to be convinced by a short letter. If the former is enough let the charges of 
the slanderers be counted as idle tales. But if I give license to unbridled mouths, and uninstructed hearts, 
to talk about whom they will, all the while keeping my ears ready to listen, I shall not be alone in hearing 
what is said by other people; they will have to hear what I have to say.] 


2. I know what has led to all this, and have urged every topic to hinder it; but now I am sick of the subject, 
and will say no more about it, I mean our little intercourse. For had we kept our old promise to each other, 
and had due regard to the claims which the Churches have on us, we should have been the greater part of 
the year together; and then there would have been no opening for these calumniators. Pray have nothing 
to say to them; let me persuade you to come here and assist me in my labours, particularly in my contest 
with the individual who is now assailing me. Your very appearance will have the effect of stopping him; 
directly you show these disturbers of our home that you will, by God’s blessing, place yourself at the head 
of our party, you will break up their cabal, and you will shut every unjust mouth that speaketh 
unrighteousness against God. And thus facts will show who are your followers in good, and who are the 
halters and cowardly betrayers of the word of truth. If, however, the Church be betrayed, why then I shall 
care little to set men right about myself, by means of words, who account of me as men would naturally 
account who have not yet learned to measure themselves. Perhaps, in a short time, by God’s grace, I shall 
be able to refute their slanders by very deed, for it seems likely that I shall have soon to suffer somewhat 
for the truth’s sake more than usual; the best I can expect is banishment, or, if this hope fails, after all 
Christ’s judgment-seat is not far distant. [If then you ask for a meeting for the Churches’ sake, I am ready 
to betake myself whithersoever you invite me. But if it is only a question of refuting these slanders, I 
really have no time to reply to them.] 


LETTER LXXxII 


TO HESYCHIUS 


I know your affection for me, and your zeal for all that is good. I am exceedingly anxious to pacify my very 
dear son Callisthenes, and I thought that if I could associate you with me in this I might more easily 
achieve my object. Callisthenes is very much annoyed at the conduct of Eustochius, and he has very good 
ground for being so. He charges the household of Eustochius with impudence and violence against 
himself. I am begging him to be propitiated, satisfied with the fright which he has given the impudent 


fellows and their master, and to forgive, and end the quarrel. Thus two results will follow; he will win the 
respect of men, and praise with God, if only he will combine forbearance with threats. If you have any 
friendship and intimacy with him, pray ask this favour of him, and, if you know any in the town likely to be 
able to move him, get them to act with you, and tell them that it will be specially gratifying to me. Send 
back the deacon so soon as his commission is performed. After men have fled for refuge to me, I should be 
ashamed not to be able to be of any use to them. 


LETTER LXXxII 
TO CALLISTHENES 


1. When I had read your letter I thanked God; first, that I been greeted by a man desirous of doing me 
honour, for truly I highly estimate any intercourse with persons of high merit; secondly, with pleasure at 
the thought of being remembered. For a letter is a sign of remembrance; and when I had received yours 
and learnt its contents I was astonished to find how, as all were agreed, it paid me the respect due toa 
father from a son. That a man in the heat of anger and indignation, eager to punish those who had 
annoyed him, should drop more than half his vehemence and give me authority to decide the matter, 
caused me to feel such joy as I might over a son in the spirit. In return, what remains for me but to pray 
for all blessings for you? May you be a delight to your friends, a terror to your foes, an object of respect to 
all, to the end that any who fall short in their duty to you may, when they learn how gentle you are, only 
blame themselves for having wronged one of such a character as yourself! 


2. I should be very glad to know the object which your goodness has in view, in ordering the servants to be 
conveyed to the spot where they were guilty of their disorderly conduct. If you come yourself, and exact in 
person the punishment due for the offence, the slaves shall be there. What other course is possible if you 
have made up your mind? Only that I do not know what further favour I shall have received, if I shall have 
failed to get the boys off their punishment. But if business detain you on the way, who is to receive the 
fellows there? Who is to punish them in your stead? But if you have made up your mind to meet them 
yourself, and this is quite determined on, tell them to halt at Sasima, and there show the extent of your 
gentleness and magnanimity. After having your assailants in your own power, and so showing them that 
your dignity is not to be lightly esteemed, let them go scot free, as I urged you in my former letter. So you 
will confer a favour on me, and will receive the requital of your good deed from God. 


3. I speak in this way, not because the business ought so to be ended, but as a concession to your agitated 
feelings, and in fear lest somewhat of your wrath may remain still raw. When a man’s eyes are inflamed 
the softest application seems painful, and I am afraid lest what I say may rather irritate than calm you. 
What would really be most becoming, bringing great credit to you, and no little cause of honour to me 
with my friends and contemporaries, would be for you to leave the punishment to me. And although you 
have sworn to deliver them to execution as the law enjoins, my rebuke is still of no less value as a 
punishment, nor is the divine law of less account than the laws current in the world. But it will be possible 
for them, by being punished here by our laws, wherein too lies your own hope of salvation, both to release 
you from your oath and to undergo a penalty commensurate with their faults. 


But once more I am making my letter too long. In the very earnest desire to persuade you I cannot bear to 
leave unsaid any of the pleas which occur to me, and I am much afraid lest my entreaty should prove 
ineffectual from my failing to say all that may convey my meaning. Now, true and honoured son of the 
Church, confirm the hopes which I have of you; prove true all the testimony unanimously given to your 
placability and gentleness. Give orders to the soldier to leave me without delay; he is now as tiresome and 
rude as he can well be; he evidently prefers giving no cause of annoyance to you to making all of us here 
his close friends. 


LETTER LXXIV 


TO MARTINIANUS 


1. How high do you suppose one to prize the pleasure of our meeting one another once again? How 
delightful to spend longer time with you so as to enjoy all your good qualities! If powerful proof is given of 
culture in seeing many men’s cities and knowing many men’s ways, such I am sure is quickly given in your 
society. For what is the difference between seeing many men singly or one who has gained experience of 
all together? I should say that there is an immense superiority in that which gives us the knowledge of 
good and beautiful things without trouble, and puts within our reach instruction in virtue, pure from all 
admixture of evil. Is there question of noble deed; of words worth handing down; of institutions of men of 
superhuman excellence? All are treasured in the store house of your mind. Not then, would I pray, that I 
might listen to you, like Alcinous to Ulysses, only for a year, but throughout all my life; and to this end I 
would pray that my life might be long, even though my state were no easy one. Why, then, am I now 
writing when I ought to be coming to see you? Because my country in her troubles calls me irresistibly to 
her side. You know, my friend, how she suffers. She is torn in pieces like Pentheus by veritable Maenads, 
daemons. They are dividing her, and dividing her again, like bad surgeons who, in their ignorance, make 
wounds worse. Suffering as she is from this dissection, it remains for me to tend her like a sick patient. So 


But Christ prohibits divorce, saying, “Whosoever putteth away his wife, and marrieth another, committeth 
adultery; and whosoever marrieth her that is put away from her husband, also committeth adultery.” In 
order to forbid divorce, He makes it unlawful to marry a woman that has been put away. Moses, however, 
permitted repudiation in Deuteronomy: “When a man hath taken a wife, and hath lived with her, and it 
come to pass that she find no favour in his eyes, because he hath found unchastity in her; then let him 
write her a bill of divorcement and give it in her hand, and send her away out of his house.” You see, 
therefore, that there is a difference between the law and the gospel—between Moses and Christ? To be 
sure there is! But then you have rejected that other gospel which witnesses to the same verity and the 
same Christ. There, while prohibiting divorce, He has given us a solution of this special question 
respecting it: “Moses,” says He, “because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to give a bill of 
divorcement; but from the beginning it was not so”—for this reason, indeed, because He who had “made 
them male and female” had likewise said, “They twain shall become one flesh; what therefore God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder.” Now, by this answer of His (to the Pharisees), He both 
sanctioned the provision of Moses, who was His own (servant), and restored to its primitive purpose the 
institution of the Creator, whose Christ He was. Since, however, you are to be refuted out of the 
Scriptures which you have received, I will meet you on your own ground, as if your Christ were mine. 
When, therefore, He prohibited divorce, and yet at the same time represented the Father, even Him who 
united male and female, must He not have rather exculpated than abolished the enactment of Moses? But, 
observe, if this Christ be yours when he teaches contrary to Moses and the Creator, on the same principle 
must He be mine if I can show that His teaching is not contrary to them. I maintain, then, that there was a 
condition in the prohibition which He now made of divorce; the case supposed being, that a man put away 
his wife for the express purpose of marrying another. His words are: “Whosoever putteth away his wife, 
and marrieth another, committeth adultery; and whosoever marrieth her that is put away from her 
husband, also committeth adultery,”—”put away,” that is, for the reason wherefore a woman ought not to 
be dismissed, that another wife may be obtained. For he who marries a woman who is unlawfully put away 
is as much of an adulterer as the man who marries one who is un-divorced. Permanent is the marriage 
which is not rightly dissolved; to marry, therefore, whilst matrimony is undissolved, is to commit adultery. 
Since, therefore, His prohibition of divorce was a conditional one, He did not prohibit absolutely; and 
what He did not absolutely forbid, that He permitted on some occasions, when there is an absence of the 
cause why He gave His prohibition. In very deed His teaching is not contrary to Moses, whose precept He 
partially defends, I will not say confirms. If, however, you deny that divorce is in any way permitted by 
Christ, how is it that you on your side destroy marriage, not uniting man and woman, nor admitting to the 
sacrament of baptism and of the eucharist those who have been united in marriage anywhere else, unless 
they should agree together to repudiate the fruit of their marriage, and so the very Creator Himself? Well, 
then, what is a husband to do in your sect, if his wife commit adultery? Shall he keep her? But your own 
apostle, you know, does not permit “the members of Christ to be joined to a harlot.” Divorce, therefore, 
when justly deserved, has even in Christ a defender. So that Moses for the future must be considered as 
being confirmed by Him, since he prohibits divorce in the same sense as Christ does, if any unchastity 
should occur in the wife. For in the Gospel of Matthew he says, “Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery.” He also is deemed equally guilty of 
adultery, who marries a woman put away by her husband. The Creator, however, except on account of 
adultery, does not put asunder what He Himself joined together, the same Moses in another passage 
enacting that he who had married after violence to a damsel, should thenceforth not have it in his power 
to put away his wife. Now, if a compulsory marriage contracted after violence shall be permanent, how 
much rather shall a voluntary one, the result of agreement! This has the sanction of the prophet: “Thou 
shalt not forsake the wife of thy youth.” Thus you have Christ following spontaneously the tracks of the 
Creator everywhere, both in permitting divorce and in forbidding it. You find Him also protecting 
marriage, in whatever direction you try to escape. He prohibits divorce when He will have the marriage 
inviolable; He permits divorce when the marriage is spotted with unfaithfulness. You should blush when 
you refuse to unite those whom even your Christ has united; and repeat the blush when you disunite them 
without the good reason why your Christ would have them separated. I have now to show whence the 
Lord derived this decision of His, and to what end He directed it. It will thus become more fully evident 
that His object was not the abolition of the Mosaic ordinance by any suddenly devised proposal of divorce; 
because it was not suddenly proposed, but had its root in the previously mentioned John. For John 
reproved Herod, because he had illegally married the wife of his deceased brother, who had a daughter by 
her (a union which the law permitted only on the one occasion of the brother dying childless, when it even 
prescribed such a marriage, in order that by his own brother, and from his own wife, seed might be 
reckoned to the deceased husband), and was in consequence cast into prison, and finally, by the same 
Herod, was even put to death. The Lord having therefore made mention of John, and of course of the 
occurrence of his death, hurled His censure against Herod in the form of unlawful marriages and of 
adultery, pronouncing as an adulterer even the man who married a woman that had been put away from 
her husband. This he said in order the more severely to load Herod with guilt, who had taken his brother’s 
wife, after she had been loosed from her husband not less by death than by divorce; who had been 
impelled thereto by his lust, not by the prescription of the (Levirate) law—for, as his brother had left a 
daughter, the marriage with the widow could not be lawful on that very account; and who, when the 
prophet asserted against him the law, had therefore put him to death. The remarks I have advanced on 
this case will be also of use to me in illustrating the subsequent parable of the rich man tormented in hell, 
and the poor man resting in Abraham’s bosom. For this passage, so far as its letter goes, comes before us 


the Caesareans have urgently appealed to me by letter, and I must go, not as though I could be of any 
help, but to avoid any blame of neglect. You know how ready men in difficulties are to hope; and ready 
too, I ween, to find fault, always charging their troubles on what has been left undone. 


2. Yet for this very reason I ought to have come to see you, and to have told you my mind, or rather to 
implore you to bethink you of some strong measure worthy of your wisdom; not to turn aside from my 
country falling on her knees, but to betake yourself to the Court, and, with the boldness which is all your 
own, not to let them suppose that they own two provinces instead of one. They have not imported the 
second from some other part of the world, but have acted somewhat in the same way in which some 
owner of horse or ox might act, who should cut it in two, and then think that he had two instead of one, 
instead of failing to make two and destroying the one he had. Tell the Emperor and his ministers that they 
are not after this fashion increasing the empire, for power lies not in number but in condition. I am sure 
that now men are neglecting the course of events, some, possibly, from ignorance of the truth, some from 
their being unwilling to say anything offensive, some because it does not immediately concern them. The 
course likely to be most beneficial, and worthy of your high principles, would be for you, if possible, to 
approach the Emperor in person. If this is difficult both on account of the season of the year and of your 
age, of which, as you Say, inactivity is the foster brother, at all events you need have no difficulty in 
writing. If you thus give our country the aid of a letter, you will first of all have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you have left nothing undone that was in your power, and further, by showing sympathy, if only in 
appearance, you will give the patient much comfort. Would only that it were possible for you to come 
yourself among us and actually see our deplorable condition! Thus, perhaps, stirred by the plain evidence 
before you, you might have spoken in terms worthy alike of your own magnanimity and of the affliction of 
Caesarea. But do not withhold belief from what I am telling you. Verily we want some Simonides, or other 
like poet, to lament our troubles from actual experience. But why name Simonides? I should rather 
mention AEFschylus, or any other who has set forth a great calamity in words like his, and uttered 
lamentation with a mighty voice. 


3. Now we have no more meetings, no more debates, no more gatherings of wise men in the Forum, 
nothing more of all that made our city famous. In our Forum nowadays it would be stranger for a learned 
or eloquent man to put in an appearance, than it would for men, shewing a brand of iniquity or unclean 
hands, to have presented themselves in Athens of old. Instead of them we have the imported boorishness 
of Massagetae and Scythians. And only one noise is heard of drivers of bargains, and losers of bargains, 
and of fellows under the lash. On either hand the porticoes resound with doleful echoes, as though they 
were uttering a natural and proper sound in groaning at what is going on. Our distress prevents our 
paying any attention to locked gymnasia and nights when no torch is lighted. There is no small danger 
lest, our magistrates being removed, everything crash down together as with fallen props. What words 
can adequately describe our calamities? Some have fled into exile, a considerable portion of our senate, 
and that not the least valuable, prefering perpetual banishment to Podandus. When I mention Podandus, 
suppose me to mean the Spartan Ceadas or any natural pit that you may have seen, spots breathing a 
noxious vapour, to which some have involuntarily given the name Charonian. Picture to yourself that the 
evils of Podandus are a match for such a place. So, of three parts, some have left their homes and are in 
exile, wives and hearth and all; some are being led away like captives, the majority of the best men in the 
city, a piteous spectacle to their friends, fulfilling their enemies’ prayers; if, that is, any one has ever been 
found to call down so dire a curse upon our heads. A third division yet remains: these, unable to endure 
abandonment by their old companions, and at the same time unable to provide for themselves, have to 
hate their very lives. 


This is what I implore you to make known everywhere with an eloquence all your own, and that righteous 
boldness of speech which your manner of life gives you. One thing distinctly state; that, unless the 
authorities soon change their counsels, they will find none left on whom to exercise their clemency. You 
will either prove some help to the state, or at least you will have done as Solon did, who, when he was 
unable to defend his abandoned fellow citizens on the capture of the Acropolis, put on his armour, and sat 
down before the gates, thus making it plain by this guise that he was no party to what was going on. Of 
one thing I am assured, even though at the present moment there may be some who do not approve of 
your advice, the day is not far distant when they will give you the greatest credit for benevolence and 
sagacity, because they see events corresponding with your prediction. 


LETTER LXXV 


TO ABURGIUS 


You have many qualities which raise you above the common run of men, but nothing is more distinctly 
characteristic of you than your zeal for your country. Thus you, who have risen to such a height as to 
become illustrious throughout all the world, pay a righteous recompense to the land that gave you birth. 
Yet she, your mother city, who bore you and nursed you, has fallen into the incredible condition of ancient 
story; and no one visiting Caesarea; not even those most familiar with her, would recognise her as she is; 
to such complete abandonment has she been suddenly transformed, many of her magistrates having been 
previously removed, and now nearly all of them transferred to Podandus. The remainder, torn from these 
like mutilated extremities, have themselves fallen into complete despair, and have caused such a general 


weight of despondency, that the population of the city is now but scanty; the place looks like a desert, a 
piteous spectacle to all who love it, and a cause for delight and encouragement to all who have long been 
plotting for our fall. Who then will reach out a hand to help us? Who will drop a tear of pity over our faith? 
You have sympathised with a stranger city in like distress; will not your kindly excellency feel for her who 
gave you birth? If you have any influence, show it in our present need. Certainly you have great help from 
God, Who has never abandoned you, and has given you many proofs of His kindness. Only be willing to 
exert yourself in our behalf, and use all the influence you have for the succour of your fellow citizens. 


LETTER LXXVI 


TO SOPHRONIUS THE MASTER 


The greatness of the calamities, which have befallen our native city, did seem likely to compel me to travel 
in person to the court, and there to relate, both to your excellency and to all those who are most 
influential in affairs, the dejected state in which Caesarea is lying. But I am kept here alike by ill-health 
and by the care of the Churches. In the meantime, therefore, I hasten to tell your lordship our troubles by 
letter, and to acquaint you that never ship, drowned in sea by furious winds, so suddenly disappeared, 
never city shattered by earthquake or overwhelmed by flood, so swiftly vanished out of sight, as our city, 
engulfed by this new constitution, has gone utterly to ruin. Our misfortunes have passed into a tale. Our 
institutions are a thing of the past; and all our men of high civil rank, in despair at what has happened to 
our magistrates, have left their homes in the city and are wandering about the country. There is a break 
therefore in the necessary conduct of affairs, and the city, which ere now gloried both in men of learning 
and in others who abound in opulent towns, has become a most unseemly spectacle. One only consolation 
have we left in our troubles, and that is to groan over our misfortunes to your excellency and to implore 
you, if you can, to reach out the helping hand to Caesarea who falls on her knees before you. How indeed 
you may be able to aid us I am not myself able to explain; but I am sure that to you, with all your 
intelligence, it will be easy to discover the means, and not difficult, through the power given you by God, 
to use them when they are found. 


LETTER LXXVII 


WITHOUT INSCRIPTION: ABOUT THERASIUS 


One good thing we have certainly gained from the government of the great Therasius and that is that you 
have frequently paid us a visit. Now, alas! we have lost our governor, and we are deprived of this good 
thing too. But since the boons once given us by God remain immovable, and, although we are parted in 
body, abide fixed by memory in the souls of each of us, let us constantly write, and communicate our 
needs to one another. And this we may well do at the present moment, when the storm for a brief space 
has cried a truce. I trust that you will not part from the admirable Therasius, for I think that it is very 
becoming to share his great anxieties, and I am delighted at the opportunity given you both of seeing your 
friends and of being seen by them. I have much to say about many things, but I put it off till we meet, for 
it is, I think, hardly safe to entrust matters of such importance to letters. 


LETTER LXXVIII 


WITHOUT INSCRIPTION, ON BEHALF OF ELPIDIUS 


I have not failed to observe the interest you have shown in our venerable friend Elpidius; and how with 
your usual intelligence you have given the prefect an opportunity of showing his kindness. What I am now 
writing to ask you is to make this favour complete and suggest to the prefect that he should by a 
particular order set over our city the man who is full of all possible care for the public interests. You will 
therefore have many admirable reasons to urge upon the prefect for his ordering Elpidius to remain at 
Caesarea. There is at all events no need for you to be taught by me, since you yourself know only too well, 
what is the position of affairs, and how capable Elpidius in administration. 


LETTER LXXIX 


TO EUSTATHIUS BISHOP OF SEBASTIA 


Even before receiving your letter I knew what trouble you are ready to undergo for every one, and 
specially for my humble self because I am exposed in this struggle. So when I received your letter from 
the reverend Eleusinius, and saw him actually before my face, I praised God for bestowing on me such a 
champion and comrade, in my struggles on behalf of true religion by the aid of the Spirit. Be it known to 
your exalted reverence that I have hitherto sustained some attacks from high magistrates, and these no 
light ones; while both the prefect and the high chamberlain pleaded with sympathy for my opponents. But, 
so far, I have sustained every assault unmoved, by that mercy of God which supplies to me the aid of the 
Spirit, and strengthens my weakness through Him. 


LETTER LXXX 


TO ATHANASIUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


The worse the diseases of the Churches grow, the more do we all turn to your excellency, in the belief that 
your championship is the one consolation left to us in our troubles. By the power of your prayers, and your 
knowledge of what is the best course to suggest in the emergency, you are believed to be able to save us 
from this terrible tempest by all alike who know your excellency even to a small extent, whether by 
hearsay or by personal experience. Wherefore, cease not, I implore, to pray for our souls and to rouse us 
by your letters. Did you but know of what service these are to us you would never have lost a single 
opportunity of writing. Could I only, by the aid of your prayers, be deemed worthy of seeing you, and of 
enjoying your good qualities, and of adding to the story of my life a meeting with your truly great and 
apostolical soul, then I should indeed believe that I had received from God’s mercy a consolation 
equivalent to all the afflictions of my life. 


LETTER LXXxI 


TO BISHOP INNOCENT 


I was delighted to receive the letter your affection sent me; but I am equally grieved at your having laid 
on me the load of a responsibility which is more than I can carry. How can I, so far removed as I am, 
undertake so great a charge? As long as the Church possesses you, it rests as it were on its proper 
buttress. Should the Lord be pleased to make some dispensation in the matter of your life, whom, from 
among us here can I send to take the charge of the brethren, who will be in like esteem with yourself? 
That is a very wise and proper wish which you express in your letter, that while you are yet alive you may 
see the successor destined after you to guide the chosen flock of the Lord (like the blessed Moses, who 
both wished and saw). As the place is great and famous, and your work has great and wide renown, and 
the times are difficult, needing no insignificant guide on account of the continuous storms and tempests 
which are attacking the Church, I have not thought it safe for my own soul to treat the matter 
perfunctorily, specially when I bear in mind the terms in which you write. For you say that, accusing me of 
disregard of the Churches, you mean to withstand me before the Lord. Not then to be at issue with you, 
but rather to have you on my side in my defence which I make in the presence of Christ I have, after 
looking round in the assembly of the presbyters of the city, chosen the very honourable vessel, the 
offspring of the blessed Hermogenes, who wrote the great and invincible creed in the great Synod. He isa 
presbyter of the Church, of many years standing, of steadfast character, skilled in canons, accurate in the 
faith, who has lived up to this time in continence and ascetic discipline, although the severity of his 
austere life has now subdued the flesh; a man of poverty, with no resources in this world, so that he is not 
even provided with bare bread, but by the labour of his hands gets a living with the brethren who dwell 
with him. It is my intention to send him. If, then, this is the kind of man you want, and not some younger 
man fit only to be sent and to discharge the common duties of this world, be so good as to write to me at 
the first opportunity, that I may send you this man, who is elect of God, adapted for the present work, 
respected by all who meet him, and who instructs with meekness all who differ from him. I might have 
sent him at once, but since you yourself had anticipated me in asking for a man of honourable character, 
and beloved by myself, but far inferior to the one whom I have indicated, I wished my mind in the matter 
to be made known to you. If therefore this is the kind of man you want, either send one of the brethren to 
fetch him at the time of the fast, or, if you have no one able to undertake the journey to me, let me know 
by letter. 


LETTER LXXxXII 
TO ATHANASIUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


When I turn my gaze upon the world, and perceive the difficulties by which every effort after good is 
obstructed, like those of a man walking in fetters, I am brought to despair of myself. But then I direct my 
gaze in the direction of your reverence; I remember that our Lord has appointed you to be physician of 
the diseases in the Churches; and I recover my spirits, and rise from the depression of despair to the hope 
of better things. As your wisdom well knows, the whole Church is undone. And you see everything in all 
directions in your mind’s eye like a man looking from some tall watch tower, as when at sea many ships 
sailing together are all dashed one against the other by the violence of the waves, and shipwreck arises in 
some cases from the sea being furiously agitated from without, in others from the disorder of the sailors 
hindering and crowding one another. It is enough to present this picture, and to say no more. Your wisdom 
requires nothing farther, and the present state of affairs does not allow me freedom of speech. What 
capable pilot can be found in such a storm? Who is worthy to rouse the Lord to rebuke the wind and the 
sea? Who but he who from his boyhood fought a good fight on behalf of true religion? Since now truly all 
that is sound among us is moving in the direction of fellowship and unity with those who are of the same 
opinion, we have come confidently to implore you to send us a single letter, advising us what is to be done. 
In this way they wish that they may have a beginning of communication which may promote unity. They 
may, peradventure, be suspected by you, when you remember the past, and therefore, most God-beloved 
Father, do as follows; send me the letters to the bishops, either by the hand of some one in whom you 


place trust in Alexandria, or by the hand of our brother Dorotheus the deacon: when I have received these 
letters I will not deliver them till I have got the bishops’ answers; if not, let me “bear the blame for ever.” 
Truly this ought not to have struck more awe into him who first uttered it to his father, than into me who 
now Say it to my spiritual father. If however you altogether renounce this hope, at least free me from all 
blame in acting as I have, for I have undertaken this message and mediation in all sincerity and simplicity, 
from desire for peace and the mutual intercourse of all who think alike about the Lord. 


LETTER LXXXIII 
TO A MAGISTRATE 


I have had only a short acquaintance and intercourse with your lordship, but I have no small or 
contemptible knowledge of you from the reports through which I am brought into communication with 
many men of position and importance. You yourself are better able to say whether I, by report, am of any 
account with you. At all events your reputation with me is such as I have said. But since God has called 
you to an occupation which gives you opportunity of showing kindness, and in the exercise of which it lies 
in your power to bring about the restoration of my own city, now level with the ground, it is, I think, only 
my duty to remind your excellency that in the hope of the requital God will give, you should show yourself 
of such a character as to win a memory that cannot die, and be made an inheritor of everlasting rest, in 
consequence of your making the afflictions of the distressed hard to bear. I have a property at 
Chamanene, and I beg you to look after its interests as though they were your own. And pray do not be 
surprised at my calling my friend’s property my own, for among other virtues I have been taught that of 
friendship, and I remember the author of the wise saying a friend is another self. I therefore commend to 
your excellency this property belonging to my friend, as though it were my own. I beg you to consider the 
misfortunes of the house, and both to grant them consolation for the past, and for the future to make the 
place more comfortable for them; for it is now left and abandoned on account of the weight of the rates 
imposed upon it. I will do my best to meet your excellency and converse with you on points of detail. 


LETTER LXXXxIV 


TO THE PRESIDENT 


1. You will hardly believe what I am about to write, but it must be written for truth’s sake. I have been 
very anxious to communicate as often as possible with your excellency, but when I got this opportunity of 
writing a letter I did not at once seize the lucky chance. I hesitated and hung back. What is astonishing is, 
that when I got what I had been praying for, I did not take it. The reason of this is that I am really 
ashamed to write to you every time, not out of pure friendship, but with the object of getting something. 
But then I bethought me (and when you consider it, I do hope you will not think that I communicate with 
you more for the sake of a bargain than of friendship) that there must be a difference between the way in 
which one approaches a magistrate and a private man. We do not accost a physician as we do any mere 
nobody; nor a magistrate as we do a private individual. We try to get some advantage from the skill of the 
one and the position of the other. Walk in the sun, and your shadow will follow you, whether you will or 
not. Just so intercourse with the great is followed by an inevitable gain, the succour of the distressed. The 
first object of my letter is fulfilled in my being able to greet your excellency. Really, if I had no other cause 
for writing at all, this must be regarded as an excellent topic. Be greeted then, my dear Sir; may you be 
preserved by all the world while you fill office after office, and succour now some now others by your 
authority. Such greeting I am wont to make; such greeting is only due to you from all who have had the 
least experience of your goodness in your administration. 


2. Now, after this prayer, hear my supplication on behalf of the poor old man whom the imperial order had 
exempted from serving in any public capacity; though really I might say that old age anticipated the 
Emperor in giving him his discharge. You have yourself satisfied the boon conferred on him by the higher 
authority, at once from respect to natural infirmity, and, I think, from regard to the public interest, lest 
any harm should come to the state from a man growing imbecile through age. But how, my dear Sir, have 
you unwittingly dragged him into public life, by ordering his grandson, a child not yet four years old, to be 
on the roll of the senate? You have done the very same thing as to drag the old man, through his 
descendant, again into public business. But now, I do implore you, have mercy on both ages, and free both 
on the ground of what in each case is pitiable. The one never saw father or mother, never knew them, but 
from his very cradle was deprived of both, and has entered into life by the help of strangers: the other has 
been preserved so long as to have suffered every kind of calamity. He saw a son’s untimely death; he saw 
a house without successors; now, unless you devise some remedy commensurate with your kindness, he 
will see the very consolation of his bereavement made an occasion of innumerable troubles, for, I suppose, 
the little lad will never act as senator, collect tribute, or pay troops; but once again the old man’s white 
hairs must be shamed. Concede a favour in accordance with the law and agreeable to nature; order the 
boy to be allowed to wait till he come to man’s estate, and the old man to await death quietly on his bed. 
Let others, if they will, urge the pretext of press of business and inevitable necessity. But, even if you are 
under a press of business, it would not be like you to despise the distressed, to slight the law, or to refuse 
to yield to the prayers of your friends. 


LETTER LXXXV 


THAT THE OATH OUGHT NOT TO BE TAKEN 


It is my invariable custom to protest at every synod and to urge privately in conversation, that oaths about 
the taxes ought not to be imposed on husbandmen by the collectors. It remains for me to bear witness, on 
the same matters, in writing, before God and men, that it behoves you to cease from inflicting death upon 
men’s souls, and to devise some other means of exaction, while you let men keep their souls unwounded. I 
write thus to you, not as though you needed any spoken exhortation (for you have your own immediate 
inducements to fear the Lord), but that all your dependents may learn from you not to provoke the Holy 
One, nor let a forbidden sin become a matter of indifference, through faulty familiarity. No possible good 
can be done them by oaths, with a view to their paying what is exacted from them, and they suffer an 
undeniable wrong to the soul. For when men become practised in perjury, they no longer put any pressure 
on themselves to pay, but they think that they have discovered in the oath a means of trickery and an 
opportunity for delay. If, then, the Lord brings a sharp retribution on the perjured, when the debtors are 
destroyed by punishment there will be none to answer when summoned. If on the other hand the Lord 
endures with long suffering, then, as I said before, those who have tried the patience of the Lord despise 
His goodness. Let them not break the law in vain; let them not whet the wrath of God against them. I have 
said what I ought. The disobedient will see. 


LETTER LXXXVI 


TO THE GOVERNOR 


I know that a first and foremost object of your excellency is in every way to support the right; and after 
that to benefit your friends, and to exert yourself in behalf of those who have fled to your lordship’s 
protection. Both these pleas are combined in the matter before us. The cause is right for which we are 
pleading; it is dear to me who am numbered among your friends; it is due to those who are invoking the 
aid of your constancy in their sufferings. The corn, which was all my very, dear brother Dorotheus had for 
the necessaries of life, has been carried off by some of the authorities at Berisi, entrusted with the 
management of affairs, driven to this violence of their own accord or by others’ instigation. Either way it 
is an indictable offence. For how does the man whose wickedness is his own do less wrong than he who is 
the mere minister of other men’s wickedness? To the sufferers the loss is the same. I implore you, 
therefore, that Dorotheus may have his corn returned by the men by whom he has been robbed, and that 
they may not be allowed to lay the guilt of their outrage on other men’s shoulders. If you grant me my 
request I shall reckon the value of the boon conferred by your excellency in proportion to the necessity of 
providing one’s self with food. 


LETTER LXXXVII 


WITHOUT ADDRESS ON THE SAME SUBJECT 


I am astonished that, with you to appeal to, so grave an offence should have been committed against the 
presbyter as that he should have been deprived of his only means of livelihood. The most serious part of 
the business is that the perpetrators transfer the guilt of their proceedings to you; while all the while it 
was your duty not only not to suffer such deeds to be done, but to use all your authority to prevent them 
in the case of any one, but specially in the case of presbyters, and such presbyters as are in agreement 
with me, and are walking in the same way of true religion. If then you have any care to give me 
gratification, see that these matters are set right without delay. For, God helping you, you are able to do 
this, and greater things than this to whom you will. I have written to the governor of my own country, that, 
if they refuse to do what is right of their own accord, they may be compelled to do so on pressure from the 
courts. 


LETTER LXXXVIII 
WITHOUT ADDRESS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE EXACTION OF TAXES 


Your excellency knows better than any one else the difficulty of getting together the gold furnished by 
contribution. We have no better witness to our poverty than yourself, for with your great kindness you 
have felt for us, and, up to the present time, so far as has lain within your power, have borne with us, 
never departing from your own natural forbearance from any alarm caused by superior authority. Now of 
the whole sum there is still something wanting, and that must be got in from the contribution which we 
have recommended to all the town. What I ask is, that you will grant us a little delay, that a reminder may 
be sent to dwellers in the country, and most of our magistrates are in the country. If it is possible for it to 
be sent in short of as many pounds as those in which we are still behind-hand, I should be glad if you 
would so arrange, and the amount shall be sent later. If, however, it is absolutely necessary that the whole 
sum should be sent in at once, then I repeat my first request that we may be allowed a longer time of 
grace. 


LETTER LXXXxIx 


TO MELETIUS, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


1. The eagerness of my longing is soothed by the opportunities which the merciful God gives me of 
saluting your reverence. He Himself is witness of the earnest desire which I have to see your face, and to 
enjoy your good and soul-refreshing instruction. Now by my reverend and excellent brother Dorotheus, 
the deacon, who is setting out, first of all I beg you to pray for me that I be no stumbling block to the 
people, nor hindrance to your petitions to propitiate the Lord. In the second place I would suggest that 
you would be so good as to make all arrangements through the aforementioned brother; and, if it seems 
well that a letter should be sent to the Westerns, because it is only right that communication should be 
made in writing even through our own messenger, that you will dictate the letter. I have met Sabinus the 
deacon, sent by them, and have written to the bishops in Illyria, Italy, and Gaul, and to some of those who 
have written privately to myself. For it is right that some one should be sent in the common interests of 
the Synod, conveying a second letter which I beg you to have written. 


2. As to what concerns the right reverend bishop Athanasius, your intelligence is already aware of what I 
will mention, that it is impossible for anything to be advanced by my letters, or for any desirable objects to 
be carried out, unless by some means or other he receives communion from you, who at that time 
postponed it. He is described as being very anxious to unite with me, and to be willing to contribute all he 
can, but to be sorry that he was sent away without communion, and that the promise still remains 
unfulfilled. 


What is going on in the East cannot have failed to reach your reverence’s ears, but the aforementioned 
brother will give you more accurate information by word of mouth. Be so good as to dispatch him directly 
after Easter, because of his waiting for the answer from Samosata. Look kindly on his zeal strengthen him 
by your prayers and so dispatch him on this commission. 


LETTER XC 
TO THE HOLY BRETHREN THE BISHOPS OF THE WEST 


1. The good God Who ever mixes consolation with affliction has, even now in the midst of my pangs, 
granted me a certain amount of comfort in the letters which our right honourable father bishop 
Athanasius has received from you and sent on to me. For they contain evidence of sound faith and proof of 
your inviolable agreement and concord, showing thus that the shepherds are following in the footsteps of 
the Fathers and feeding the people of the Lord with knowledge. All this has so much gladdened my heart 
as to dispel my despondency and to create something like a smile in my soul in the midst of the 
distressing state of affairs in which we are now placed. The Lord has also extended His consolation to me 
by means of the reverend deacon Sabinus, my son, who has cheered my soul by giving me an exact 
narrative of your condition; and from personal experience of his own, will give you clear tidings of ours, 
that you may, in the first place, aid me in my trouble by earnest and constant prayer to God; and next that 
you may consent to give such consolation as lies in your power to our afflicted Churches. For here, very 
honourable brethren, all is in a weak state; the Church has given way before the continuous attacks of her 
foes, like some bark in mid-ocean buffeted by successive blows of the waves; unless haply there be some 
quick visitation of the divine mercy. As then we reckon your mutual sympathy and unity an important 
blessing to ourselves, so do we implore you to pity our dissensions; and not, because we are separated by 
a great extent of country, to part us from you, but to admit us to the concord of one body, because we are 
united in the fellowship of the Spirit. 


2. Our distresses are notorious, even though we leave them untold, for now their sound has gone out into 
all the world. The doctrines of the Fathers are despised; apostolic traditions are set at nought; the devices 
of innovators are in vogue in the Churches; now men are rather contrivers of cunning systems than 
theologians; the wisdom of this world wins the highest prizes and has rejected the glory of the cross. 
Shepherds are banished, and in their places are introduced grievous wolves hurrying the flock of Christ. 
Houses of prayer have none to assemble in them; desert places are full of lamenting crowds. The elders 
lament when they compare the present with the past. The younger are yet more to be compassionated, for 
they do not know of what they have been deprived. All this is enough to stir the pity of men who have 
learnt the love of Christ; but, compared with the actual state of things, words fall very far short. If then 
there be any consolation of love, any fellowship of the Spirit, any bowels of mercy, be stirred to help us. Be 
zealous for true religion, and rescue us from this storm. Ever be spoken among us with boldness that 
famous dogma of the Fathers, which destroys the ill-famed heresy of Arius, and builds up the Churches in 
the sound doctrine wherein the Son is confessed to be of one substance with the Father, and the Holy 
Ghost is ranked and worshipped as of equal honour, to the end that through your prayers and co-operation 
the Lord may grant to us that same boldness for the truth and glorying in the confession of the divine and 
saving Trinity which He has given you. But the aforenamed deacon will tell you every thing in detail. We 
have welcomed your apostolic zeal for orthodoxy and have agreed to all that has been canonically done by 
your reverences. 


LETTER XCI 


TO VALERIANUS, BISHOP OF ILLYRICUM 


Thanks be to the Lord, Who has permitted me to see in your unstained life the fruit of primitive love. Far 
apart as you are in body, you have united yourself to me by writing; you have embraced me with spiritual 
and holy longing; you have implanted unspeakable affection in my soul. Now I have realized the force of 
the proverb, “As cold water is to a thirsty soul so is good news from a far country.” Honoured brother, I 
really hunger for affection. The cause is not far to seek, for iniquity is multiplied and the love of many has 
grown cold. For this reason your letter is precious to me, and I am replying by our reverend brother 
Sabinus. By him I make myself known to you, and beseech you to be watchful in prayers on our behalf, 
that God may one day grant calm and quiet to the Church here, and rebuke this wind and sea, that so we 
may be freed from the storm and agitation in which we are now every moment expecting to be 
submerged. But in these our troubles one great boon has God given us in hearing that you are in exact 
agreement and unity with one another, and that the doctrines of true religion are preached among you 
without let or hindrance. For at some time or other, unless the period of this world is not already 
concluded, and if there yet remain days of human life, it must needs be that by your means the faith must 
be renewed in the East and that in due season you recompense her for the blessings which she has given 
you. The sound part among us here, which preserves the true religion of the Fathers, is sore stricken, and 
the devil in his wiliness has shattered it by many and various subtle assaults. But, by the help of the 
prayers of you who love the Lord, may the wicked and deceitful heresy of the Arian error be quenched; 
may the good teaching of the Fathers, who met at Nicaea, shine forth; so that the ascription of glory may 
be rendered to the blessed Trinity in the terms of the baptism of salvation. 


LETTER XCII 


TO THE ITALIANS AND GAULS 


1. To our right godly and holy brethren who are ministering in Italy and Gaul, bishops of like mind with us, 
we, Meletius, Eusebius, Basil, Bassus, Gregory, Pelagius, Paul, Anthimus, Theodotus, Bithus, Abraamius, 
Jobinus, Zeno, Theodoretus, Marcianus, Barachus, Abraamius, Libanius, Thalassius, Joseph, Boethus, 
Iatrius, Theodotus, Eustathius, Barsumas, John, Chosroes, Iosaces, Narses, Maris, Gregory, and Daphnus, 
send greeting in the Lord. Souls in anguish find some consolation in sending sigh after sigh from the 
bottom of the heart, and even a tear shed breaks the force of affliction. But sighs and tears give us less 
consolation than the opportunity of telling our troubles to your love. We are moreover cheered by the 
better hope that, peradventure, if we announce our troubles to you, we may move you to give us that 
succour which we have long hoped you would give the Churches in the East, but which we have not yet 
received; God, Who in His wisdom arranges all things, must have ordained according to the hidden 
judgments of His righteousness, that we should be tried for a longer time in these temptations. The fame 
of our condition has travelled to the ends of the earth, and you are not ignorant of it; nor are you without 
sympathy with brethren of like mind with yourselves, for you are disciples of the apostle, who teaches us 
that love for our neighbour is the fulfilling of the law. But, as we have said, the just judgment of God, 
which has ordained that the affliction due to our sins must be fulfilled, has held you back. But when you 
have learnt all, specially what has not hitherto reached your ears, from our reverend brother the deacon 
Sabinus, who will be able to narrate in person what is omitted in our letter, we do beseech you to be 
roused both to zeal for the truth and sympathy for us. We implore you to put on bowels of mercy, to lay 
aside all hesitation, and to undertake the labour of love, without counting length of way, your own 
occupations, or any other human interests. 


2. It is not only one Church which is in peril, nor yet two or three which have fallen under this terrible 
storm. The mischief of this heresy spreads almost from the borders of Illyricum to the Thebaid. Its bad 
seeds were first sown by the infamous Arius; they then took deep root through the labours of many who 
vigorously cultivated the impiety between his time and ours. Now they have produced their deadly fruit. 
The doctrines of true religion are overthrown. The laws of the Church are in confusion. The ambition of 
men, who have no fear of God, rushes into high posts, and exalted office is now publicly known as the 
prize of impiety. The result is, that the worse a man blasphemes, the fitter the people think him to be a 
bishop. Clerical dignity is a thing of the past. There is a complete lack of men shepherding the Lord’s flock 
with knowledge. Ambitious men are constantly throwing away the provision for the poor on their own 
enjoyment and the distribution of gifts. There is no precise knowledge of canons. There is complete 
immunity in sinning; for when men have been placed in office by the favour of men, they are obliged to 
return the favour by continually showing indulgence to offenders. Just judgment is a thing of the past; and 
everyone walks according to his heart’s desire. Vice knows no bounds; the people know no restraint. Men 
in authority are afraid to speak, for those who have reached power by human interest are the slaves of 
those to whom they owe their advancement. And now the very vindication of orthodoxy is looked upon in 
some quarters as an opportunity for mutual attack; and men conceal their private ill-will and pretend that 
their hostility is all for the sake of the truth. Others, afraid of being convicted of disgraceful crimes, 
madden the people into fratricidal quarrels, that their own doings may be unnoticed in the general 
distress. Hence the war admits of no truce, for the doers of ill deeds are afraid of a peace, as being likely 
to lift the veil from their secret infamy. All the while unbelievers laugh; men of weak faith are shaken; 


faith is uncertain; souls are drenched in ignorance, because adulterators of the word imitate the truth. 
The mouths of true believers are dumb, while every blasphemous tongue wags free; holy things are 
trodden under foot; the better laity shun the churches as schools of impiety; and lift their hands in the 
deserts with sighs and tears to their Lord in heaven. Even you must have heard what is going on in most 
of our cities, how our people with wives and children and even our old men stream out before the walls, 
and offer their prayers in the open air, putting up with all the inconvenience of the weather with great 
patience, and waiting for help from the Lord. 


3. What lamentation can match these woes? What springs of tears are sufficient for them? While, then, 
some men do seem to stand, while yet a trace of the old state of things is left, before utter shipwreck 
comes upon the Churches, hasten to us, hasten to us now, true brothers, we implore you; on our knees we 
implore you, hold out a helping hand. May your brotherly bowels be moved toward us; may tears of 
sympathy flow; do not see, unmoved, half the empire swallowed up by error; do not let the light of the 
faith be put out in the place where it shone first. 


By what action you can then help matters, and how you are to show sympathy for the afflicted, you do not 
want to be told by us; the Holy Ghost will suggest to you. But unquestionably, if the survivors are to be 
saved, there is need of prompt action, and of the arrival of a considerable number of brethren, that those 
who visit us may complete the number of the synod, in order that they may have weight in effecting a 
reform, not merely from the dignity of those whose emissaries they are, but also from their own number: 
thus they will restore the creed drawn up by our fathers at Nicaea, proscribe the heresy, and, by bringing 
into agreement all who are of one mind, speak peace to the Churches. For the saddest thing about it all is 
that the sound part is divided against itself, and the troubles we are suffering are like those which once 
befel Jerusalem when Vespasian was besieging it. The Jews of that time were at once beset by foes 
without and consumed by the internal sedition of their own people. In our case, too, in addition to the 
open attack of the heretics, the Churches are reduced to utter helplessness by the war raging among 
those who are supposed to be orthodox. For all these reasons we do indeed desire your help, that, for the 
future all who confess the apostolic faith may put an end to the schisms which they have unhappily 
devised, and be reduced for the future to the authority of the Church; that so, once more, the body of 
Christ may be complete, restored to integrity with all its members. Thus we shall not only praise the 
blessings of others, which is all we can do now, but see our own Churches once more restored to their 
pristine boast of orthodoxy. For, truly, the boon given you by the Lord is fit subject for the highest 
congratulation, your power of discernment between the spurious and the genuine and pure, and your 
preaching the faith of the Fathers without any dissimulation. That faith we have received; that faith we 
know is stamped with the marks of the Apostles; to that faith we assent, as well as to all that was 
canonically and lawfully promulgated in the Synodical Letter. 


LETTER XCIII 


TO THE PATRICIAN CAESARIA, CONCERNING COMMUNION 


It is good and beneficial to communicate every day, and to partake of the holy body and blood of Christ. 
For He distinctly says, “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life.” And who doubts 
that to share frequently in life, is the same thing as to have manifold life. I, indeed, communicate four 
times a week, on the Lord’s day, on Wednesday, on Friday, and on the Sabbath, and on the other days if 
there is a commemoration of any Saint. It is needless to point out that for anyone in times of persecution 
to be compelled to take the communion in his own hand without the presence of a priest or minister is not 
a serious offence, as long custom sanctions this practice from the facts themselves. All the solitaries in the 
desert, where there is no priest, take the communion themselves, keeping communion at home. And at 
Alexandria and in Egypt, each one of the laity, for the most part, keeps the communion, at his own house, 
and participates in it when he likes. For when once the priest has completed the offering, and given it, the 
recipient, participating in it each time as entire, is bound to believe that he properly takes and receives it 
from the giver. And even in the church, when the priest gives the portion, the recipient takes it with 
complete power over it, and so lifts it to his lips with his own hand. It has the same validity whether one 
portion or several portions are received from the priest at the same time. 


LETTER XCIV 


TO ELIAS, GOVERNOR OF THE PROVINCE 


I too have been very anxious to meet your excellency, lest by my failure to do so I might come off worse 
than my accusers; but bodily sickness has prevented me, attacking me even more seriously than usual, 
and so I am perforce reduced to address you by letter. When, not long ago, most excellent sir, I had the 
pleasure of meeting your excellency, I was anxious to communicate with your wisdom about all my affairs; 
and I was also anxious to address you on behalf of the Churches, that no ground might be left for future 
calumnies. But I restrained myself, thinking it altogether superfluous and importunate to add troubles 
outside his own necessary business to a man charged with so many responsibilities. At the same time (for 
the truth shall be told) I did shrink from being driven to wound your soul by our mutual recriminations, 
when it ought in pure devotion to God to reap the perfect reward of piety. For really, if I attract your 


attention to me, I shall leave you but scant leisure for your public duties; shall act something like a man 
overloading with additional luggage some boatmen managing a new boat in very rough water, when all 
the while he ought to lessen the cargo and do his best to lighten the craft. For this very reason, I think, 
our great Emperor, after seeing how fully occupied I am, leaves me to manage the Churches by myself. 
Now I should like those who are besieging your impartial ears to be asked what harm the government 
suffers from me? What depreciation is suffered by any public interests, be they small or great, by my 
administration of the Churches? Still, possibly, it might be urged that I have done damage to the 
government by erecting a magnificently appointed church to God, and round it a dwelling house, one 
liberally assigned to the bishop, and others underneath, allotted to the officers of the Church in order, the 
use of both being open to you of the magistracy and your escort. But to whom do we do any harm by 
building a place of entertainment for strangers, both for those who are on a journey and for those who 
require medical treatment on account of sickness, and so establishing a means of giving these men the 
comfort they want, physicians, doctors, means of conveyance, and escort? All these men must learn such 
occupations as are necessary to life and have been found essential to a respectable career; they must also 
have buildings suitable for their employments, all of which are an honour to the place, and, as their 
reputation is credited to our governor, confer glory on him. Not indeed that for this reason you were 
unwillingly induced to accept the responsibility of ruling us, for you alone are sufficient by your high 
qualities to restore our ruins, to people deserted districts and turn wildernesses into towns. Would it be 
better to harrass and annoy, or to honour and reverence an associate in the discharge of these duties? Do 
not think, most excellent sir, that what I say is mere words. We have already, in the meanwhile, begun 
providing material. So much for our defence, before our ruler. As to what is to be said in answer to the 
charges of our accusers, to a Christian and to a friend who cares for my opinion, I must now say no more; 
the subject is too long for a letter, and cannot, besides, be safely committed to writing. But lest, before we 
have an opportunity of meeting, you are driven by the inducement of some men’s calumnies to give up any 
of your good will towards me, do as Alexander did. The story is, as you remember, that, when one of his 
friends was being calumniated, he left one ear open to the slanderer, and carefully closed the other with 
his hand, with the object of showing that he whose duty is to judge ought not to be easily and wholly given 
over to the first occupants of his attention, but should keep half his hearing open for the defence of the 
absent. 


LETTER XCV 


TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


I had written some while since to your reverence about our meeting one another and other subjects, but I 
was disappointed at my letter not reaching your excellency, for after the blessed deacon Theophrastus had 
taken charge of the letter, on my setting out on an unavoidable journey, he did not convey it to your 
reverence, because he was seized by the sickness of which he died. Hence it happened that I was so late 
in writing, that, the time being now so exceedingly short, I did not look for there being much use in this 
letter. The godly bishop Meletius and Theodotus had strongly urged me to visit them, representing that a 
meeting would be a proof of affection, and being wishful of remedying the troubles which are at present a 
cause of anxiety. They had appointed, as a time for our meeting, the middle of the approaching month of 
June, and for the place, Phargamus, a spot famous for martyr’s glory and for the large number of people 
attending the synod there every year. Directly I returned and heard of the death of the blessed deacon, 
and that my letter was lying useless at home, I felt that I must not be idle, because thirty-three days were 
still remaining up to the appointed time, and so I hurriedly sent the letter to the very reverend Eustathius, 
my fellow minister, with the object of its being sent on by him to your reverence and of getting an answer 
without delay. If, then, it is possible and agreeable to you to come, I will come too. If not, I, God willing, 
will pay the debt of meeting due from last year: unless haply some hindrance for my sins comes in the way 
again, in which case I must put off my meeting with the bishops to another time. 


LETTER XCVI 


TO SOPHRONIUS, THE MASTER 


Who ever loved his city, honouring with filial love the place which gave him birth and nurture, as you do; 
praying for the whole city together, and for every one in it individually, and not merely praying but 
confirming your prayers by your own means? For this you are able to effect by God’s help, and long, good 
man that you are, may you be able so to do. Nevertheless in your time our city has enjoyed but a brief 
dream of prosperity, in being committed to the charge of one the like of whom, according to the students 
of our oldest annals, never sat in the praefectorial chair. But now the city has suddenly lost his services, 
through the wickedness of men who have found a ground of attack in his very liberality and impartiality, 
and, without the knowledge of your excellency, have made up calumnies against him. There is therefore 
universal depression among us at the loss of a governor with unique capacity for raising our dejected 
community, a true guardian of justice, accessible to the wronged, a terror to law breakers, of like 
behaviour to rich and poor, and, what is most important, one who has restored the interests of Christians 
to their old place of honour. That he was, of all men that I know, the most incapable of being bribed, and 
never did any one an unfair favour, I have passed by as a small point in comparison with his other virtues. 


I am indeed testifying to all this too late, like men who sing dirges to console themselves when they can 
get no practical relief. Yet, it is not useless that his memory should remain in your generous heart, and 
that you should be grateful to him as a benefactor of your native place. Should any of those who feel a 
grudge against him, for not sacrificing justice to their interests, attack him, it will be well for you to 
defend and protect him. Thus you will make it clear to all that you count his interests yours, and think it 
quite a sufficient reason for this your close association with him that his record should be so 
unimpeachable, and his administration so remarkable in view of the time. For what any other man would 
not be able to affect in many years has been quickly accomplished by him. It will be a great favour to me, 
and a comfort under the circumstances, if you will recommend him to the Emperor, and dispel the 
calumnious charges brought against him. Believe me that I am speaking here not for myself alone, but for 
the whole community, and that it is our unanimous prayer that he may reap some benefit from your 
excellency’s aid. 


LETTER XCVII 


TO THE SENATE OF TYANA 


The Lord, Who reveals hidden things, and makes manifest the counsels of men’s hearts, has given even to 
the lowly knowledge of devices apparently hard to be understood. Nothing has escaped my notice, nor has 
any single action been unknown. Nevertheless I neither see nor hear anything but the peace of God and 
all that pertains to it. Others may be great and powerful and self-confident, but I am nothing and worth 
nothing, and so I could never take upon myself so much as to think myself able to manage matters without 
support. I know perfectly well that I stand more in need of the succour of each of the brethren than one 
hand does of the other. Truly, from our own bodily constitution, the Lord has taught us the necessity of 
fellowship. When I look to these my limbs and see that no out of them is self-sufficient, how can I reckon 
myself competent to discharge the duties of life? One foot could not walk securely without the support of 
the other; one eye could not see well, were it not for the alliance of the other and for its being able to look 
at objects in conjunction with it. Hearing is more exact when sound is received through both channels, 
and the grasp is made firmer by the fellowship of the fingers. In a word, of all that is done by nature and 
by the will, I see nothing done without the concord of fellow forces. Even prayer, when it is not united 
prayer, loses its natural strength and the Lord has told us that He will be in the midst where two or three 
call on Him in concord. The Lord Himself undertook the economy, that by the blood of His cross He might 
make peace between things in earth and things in heaven. For all these reasons then, I pray that I may for 
my remaining days remain in peace; in peace I ask that it may be my lot to fall asleep. For peace’s sake 
there is no trouble that I will not undertake, no act, no word of humility, that I will shrink from; I will 
reckon no length of journey, I will undergo any inconvenience, if only I may be rewarded by being able to 
make peace. If I am followed by any one in this direction, it is well, and my prayers are answered; but if 
the result is different I shall not recede from my determination. Every one will receive the fruit of his own 
works in the day of retribution. 


LETTER XCVIII 


TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


1. After receiving the letter of your holiness, in which you said you would not come, I was most anxious to 
set out for Nicopolis, but I have grown weaker in my wish and have remembered all my infirmity. I 
bethought me, too, of the lack of seriousness in the conduct of those who invited me. They gave me a 
casual invitation by the hands of our reverend brother Hellenius, the surveyor of customs at Nazianzus, 
but they never took the trouble to send a messenger to remind me, or any one to escort me. As, for my 
sins, I was an object of suspicion to them, I shrank from sullying the brightness of their meeting by my 
presence. In company with your excellency I do not shrink from stripping for even serious trials of 
strength; but apart from you I feel myself hardly equal even to looking at every day troubles. Since, then, 
my meeting with them was intended to be about Church affairs, I let the time of the festival go by, and put 
off the meeting to a period of rest and freedom from distraction, and have decided to go to Nicopolis to 
discuss the needs of the Churches with the godly bishop Meletius, in case he should decline to go to 
Samosata. If he agrees, I shall hasten to meet him, provided this is made clear to me by both of you, by 
him in reply to me (for I have written), and by your reverence. 


2. We were to have met the bishops of Cappadocia Secunda, who, directly they were ranked under 
another prefecture, suddenly got the idea that they were made foreigners and strangers to me. They 
ignored me, as though they had never been under my jurisdiction, and had nothing to do with me. I was 
expecting too a second meeting with the reverend bishop Eustathius, which actually took place. For on 
account of the cry raised by many against him that he was injuring the faith, I met him, and found, by 
God’s grace, that he was heartily following all orthodoxy. By the fault of the very men who ought to have 
conveyed my letter, that of the bishop was not transmitted to your excellency, and, harassed as I was by a 
multitude of cares, it escaped my memory. 


I, too, was anxious that our brother Gregory should have the government of a Church commensurate with 
his abilities; and that would have been the whole Church under the sun gathered into one place. But, as 


abruptly; but if we regard its sense and purport, it naturally fits in with the mention of John wickedly 
slain, and of Herod, who had been condemned by him for his impious marriage. It sets forth in bold 
outline the end of both of them, the “torments” of Herod and the “comfort” of John, that even now Herod 
might hear that warning: “They have there Moses and the prophets, let them hear them.” Marcion, 
however, violently turns the passage to another end, and decides that both the torment and the comfort 
are retributions of the Creator reserved in the next life for those who have obeyed the law and the 
prophets; whilst he defines the heavenly bosom and harbour to belong to Christ and his own god. Our 
answer to this is, that the Scripture itself which dazzles his sight expressly distinguishes between 
Abraham’s bosom, where the poor man dwells, and the infernal place of torment. “Hell” (I take it) means 
one thing, and “Abraham’s bosom” another. “A great gulf” is said to separate those regions, and to hinder 
a passage from one to the other. Besides, the rich man could not have “lifted up his eyes,” and from a 
distance too, except to a superior height, and from the said distance all up through the vast immensity of 
height and depth. It must therefore be evident to every man of intelligence who has ever heard of the 
Elysian fields, that there is some determinate place called Abraham’s bosom, and that it is designed for 
the reception of the souls of Abraham’s children, even from among the Gentiles (since he is “the father of 
many nations,” which must be classed amongst his family), and of the same faith as that wherewithal he 
himself believed God, without the yoke of the law and the sign of circumcision. This region, therefore, I 
call Abraham’s bosom. Although it is not in heaven, it is yet higher than hell, and is appointed to afford an 
interval of rest to the souls of the righteous, until the consummation of all things shall complete the 
resurrection of all men with the “full recompense of their reward.” This consummation will then be 
manifested in heavenly promises, which Marcion, however, claims for his own god, just as if the Creator 
had never announced them. Amos, however, tells us of “those stories towards heaven” which Christ 
“puilds”—of course for His people. There also is that everlasting abode of which Isaiah asks, “Who shall 
declare unto you the eternal place, but He (that is, of course, Christ) who walketh in righteousness, 
speaketh of the straight path, hateth injustice and iniquity?” Now, although this everlasting abode is 
promised, and the ascending stories (or steps) to heaven are built by the Creator, who further promises 
that the seed of Abraham shall be even as the stars of heaven, by virtue certainly of the heavenly promise, 
why may it not be possible, without any injury to that promise, that by Abraham’s bosom is meant some 
temporary receptacle of faithful souls, wherein is even now delineated an image of the future, and where 
is given some foresight of the glory of both judgments? If so, you have here, O heretics, during your 
present lifetime, a warning that Moses and the prophets declare one only God, the Creator, and His only 
Christ, and how that both awards of everlasting punishment and eternal salvation rest with Him, the one 
only God, who kills and who makes alive. Well, but the admonition, says Marcion, of our God from heaven 
has commanded us not to hear Moses and the prophets, but Christ; Hear Him is the command. This is true 
enough. For the apostles had by that time sufficiently heard Moses and the prophets, for they had 
followed Christ, being persuaded by Moses and the prophets. For even Peter would not have been able to 
say, “Thou art the Christ,” unless he had beforehand heard and believed Moses and the prophets, by 
whom alone Christ had been hitherto announced. Their faith, indeed, had deserved this confirmation by 
such a voice from heaven as should bid them hear Him, whom they had recognized as preaching peace, 
announcing glad tidings, promising an everlasting abode, building for them steps upwards into heaven. 
Down in hell, however, it was said concerning them: “They have Moses and the prophets; let them hear 
them!”—even those who did not believe them or at least did not sincerely believe that after death there 
were punishments for the arrogance of wealth and the glory of luxury, announced indeed by Moses and 
the prophets, but decreed by that God, who deposes princes from their thrones, and raiseth up the poor 
from dunghills. Since, therefore, it is quite consistent in the Creator to pronounce different sentences in 
the two directions of reward and punishment, we shall have to conclude that there is here no diversity of 
gods, but only a difference in the actual matters before us. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


THE JUDICIAL SEVERITY OF CHRIST AND THE TENDERNESS OF THE CREATOR, ASSERTED IN CONTRADICTION TO 
MARCION. THE CURE OF THE TEN LEPERS. OLD TESTAMENT ANALOGIES. THE KINGDOM OF GOD WITHIN YOU; 
THIS TEACHING SIMILAR TO THAT OF MOSES. CHRIST, THE STONE REJECTED BY THE BUILDERS. INDICATIONS 
OF SEVERITY IN THE COMING OF CHRIST. PROOFS THAT HE IS NOT THE IMPASSIBLE BEING MARCION IMAGINED 


Then, turning to His disciples, He says: “Woe unto him through whom offences come! It were better for 
him if he had not been born, or if a millstone were hanged about his neck and he were cast into the sea, 
than that he should offend one of these little ones,” that is, one of His disciples. Judge, then, what the sort 
of punishment is which He so severely threatens. For it is no stranger who is to avenge the offence done 
to His disciples. Recognise also in Him the Judge, and one too, who expresses Himself on the safety of His 
followers with the same tenderness as that which the Creator long ago exhibited: “He that toucheth you 
toucheth the apple of my eye.” Such identity of care proceeds from one and the same Being. A trespassing 
brother He will have rebuked. If one failed in this duty of reproof, he in fact sinned, either because out of 
hatred he wished his brother to continue in sin, or else spared him from mistaken friendship, although 
possessing the injunction in Leviticus: “Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart; thy neighbor thou 
shalt seriously rebuke, and on his account shalt not contract sin.” Nor is it to be wondered at, if He thus 
teaches who forbids your refusing to bring back even your brother’s cattle, if you find them astray in the 
road; much more should you bring back your erring brother to himself. He commands you to forgive your 
brother, should he trespass against you even “seven times.” But that surely, is a small matter; for with the 


this is impossible, let him be a bishop, not deriving dignity from his see, but conferring dignity on his see 
by himself. For it is the part of a really great man not only to be sufficient for great things, but by his own 
influence to make small things great. 


But what is to be done to Palmatius, who, after so many exhortations of the brethren, still helps Maximus 
in his persecutions? Even now they do not hesitate to write to him. They are prevented from coming 
themselves by bodily weakness and their own occupations. Believe me, very godly Father, our own affairs 
are much in need of your presence, and yet once more you must put your honourable old age in motion, 
that you may give your support to Cappadocia, which is now tottering and in danger of falling. 


LETTER XCIX 


TO COUNT TERENTIUS 


I have had every desire and have really done my best to obey, if only in part, the imperial order and the 
friendly letter of your excellency. I am sure that your every word and every thought are full of good 
intentions and right sentiments. But I have not been permitted to show my ready concurrence by practical 
action. The truest cause is my sins, which always rise before me and always hamper my steps. Then, 
again, there is the alienation of the bishop who had been appointed to cooperate with me, why, I know 
not; but my right reverend brother Theodotus, who promised from the beginning to act with me, had 
cordially invited me from Getasa to Nicopolis. When however he saw me in the town, he was so shocked at 
me, and so afraid of my sins, that he could not bear to take me either to morning or evening prayer. In this 
he acted quite justly so far as my deserts go, and quite as befits my course of life, but not in a manner 
likely to promote the interests of the Churches. His alleged reason was that I had admitted the very 
reverend brother Eustathius to communion. What I have done is as follows. When invited to a meeting 
held by our brother Theodotus, and wishful, for love’s sake, to obey the summons, that I might not make 
the gathering fruitless and vain, I was anxious to hold communication with the aforementioned brother 
Eustathius. I put before him the accusations concerning the faith, advanced against him by our brother 
Theodotus, and I asked him, if he followed the right faith, to make it plain to me, that I might 
communicate with him; if he were of another mind he must know plainly that I should be separated from 
him. We had much conversation on the subject, and all that day was spent in its examination; when 
evening came on we separated without arriving at any definite conclusion. On the morrow, we had 
another sitting in the morning and discussed the same points, with the addition of our brother Poemenius, 
the presbyter of Sebasteia, who vehemently pressed the argument against me. Point by point I cleared up 
the questions on which he seemed to be accusing me, and brought them to agree to my propositions. The 
result was, that, by the grace of the Lord, we were found to be in mutual agreement, even on the most 
minute particulars. So about the ninth hour, after thanking God for granting us to think and say the same 
thing, we rose up to go to prayer. In addition to this I ought to have got some written statement from him, 
so that his assent might be made known to his opponents and the proof of his opinion might be sufficient 
for the rest. But I was myself anxious, with the desire for great exactitude, to meet my brother Theodotus, 
to get a written statement of the faith from him, and to propose it to Eustathius; that so both objects 
might be obtained at once, the confession of the right faith by Eustathius and the complete satisfaction of 
Theodotus and his friends, and they would have no ground for objection after the acceptance of their own 
propositions. But Theodotus, before learning why we were met and what had been the result of our 
intercourse, decided not to allow us to take part in the meeting. So midway on our journey we set out 
back again, disappointed that our efforts for the peace of the Churches had been counteracted. 


3. After this, when I was compelled to undertake a journey into Armenia, knowing the man’s character, 
and with the view both of making my own defence before a competent witness, for what had taken place 
and of satisfying him, I travelled to Getasa, into the territory of the very godly bishop Meletius, the 
aforementioned Theodotus being with me; and while there, on being accused by him of my communication 
with Eustathius, I told him that the result of our intercourse was my finding Eustathius to be in all things 
in agreement with myself. Then he persisted that Eustathius, after leaving me, had denied this and 
asseverated to his own disciples that he had never come to any agreement with me about the faith. I, 
therefore, combated this statement; and see, O most excellent man, if the answer I made was not most 
fair and most complete. I am convinced, I said, judging from the character of Eustathius, that he cannot 
thus lightly be turning from one direction to another, now confessing now denying what he said; that a 
man, shunning a lie, even in any little matter, as an awful sin, is not likely to choose to run counter to the 
truth in matters of such vast importance and so generally notorious: but if what is reported among you 
turns out to be true, he must be confronted with a written statement containing the complete exposition 
of the right faith; then, if I find him ready to agree in writing, I shall continue in communion with him; but, 
if I find that he shrinks from the test, I shall renounce all intercourse with him. The bishop Meletius 
agreed to these arguments, and the brother Diodorus the presbyter, who was present, and then the right 
reverend brother Theodotus, assented, and invited me to go to Nicopolis, both to visit the Church there, 
and to keep him company as far as Satala. But he left me at Getasa, and, when I reached Nicopolis, 
forgetting all that he heard from me, and the agreement he had made with me, dismissed me, disgraced 
by the insults and dishonours which I have mentioned. 


4. How, then, right honourable sir, was it possible for me to perform any of the injunctions laid on me, and 


to provide bishops for Armenia? How could I act, when the sharer of my responsibilities was thus disposed 
towards me,—the very man by whose aid I was expecting to be able to find suitable persons, because of 
his having in his district reverend and learned men, skilled in speech, and acquainted with the other 
peculiarities of the nation? I know their names, but I shall refrain from mentioning them, lest there arise 
any hindrance to the interests of Armenia being served at some future time. 


Now, after getting as far as Satala in such a state of health, I seemed to settle the rest by the grace of 
God. I made peace between the Armenian bishops, and made them a suitable address, urging them to put 
away their customary indifference, and resume their ancient zeal in the Lord’s cause. Moreover, I 
delivered them rules as to how it behoved them to give heed to iniquities generally practised in Armenia. I 
further accepted a decision of the Church of Satala, asking that a bishop might be given them through me. 
I was also careful to inquire into the calumnies promulgated against our brother Cyril, the Armenian 
bishop, and by God’s grace I have found them to be started by the lying slanders of his enemies. This they 
confessed to me. And I seemed to some extent to reconcile the people to him, so that they avoid 
communion with him no more. Small achievements these, maybe, and not worth much, but in 
consequence of the mutual discord caused by the wiles of the devil, it was impossible for me to effect 
more. Even this much I ought not to have said, so as not to seem to be publishing my own disgrace. But as 
I could not plead my cause before your excellency in any other way, I was under the necessity of telling 
you the entire truth. 


LETTER C 


TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


When I saw your affectionate letter, in the country bordering on Armenia, it was like a lighted torch held 
up at a distance to mariners at sea, especially if the sea happen to be agitated by the wind. Your 
reverence’s letter was of itself a pleasant one, and full of comfort; but its natural charm was very much 
enhanced by the time of its arrival, a time so painful to me, that I hardly know how to describe it, after 
once making up my mind to forget its troubles. However, my deacon will give you a full account. My bodily 
strength completely failed me, so that I was not even able to bear the slightest movement without pain. 
Nevertheless I do pray that, by the aid of your prayers, my own longing may be fulfilled; although my 
journey has caused me great difficulties, in consequence of the affairs of my own Church having been 
neglected through its occupying such a long time. But if, while I yet live, God grants me to see your 
reverence in my Church, then truly I shall have good hope, even for the future, that I am not wholly 
excluded from the gifts of God. If it be possible, I beg that this meeting between us may take place at the 
Synod which we hold every year, in memory of the blessed martyr Eupsychius, now about to be held on 
the 7th of September. I am compassed with anxieties which demand your help and sympathy, both in the 
matter of the appointment of bishops and in the consideration of the trouble caused me by the simplicity 
of Gregory of Nyssa, who is summoning a Synod at Ancyra and leaving nothing undone to counteract me. 


LETTER CI 
CONSOLATORY 


This is my first letter to you, and I could have prayed that its subject were a brighter one. Had it been so, 
things would have fallen out as I desire, for it is my wish that the life of all those who are purposed to live 
in true religion should be happily spent. But the Lord, Who ordains our course in accordance with His 
ineffable wisdom, has arranged that all these things should come about for the advantage of our souls, 
whereby He has, on the one hand, made your life sorrowful, and on the other, roused the sympathy of one 
who, like myself, is united to you in godly love. Therefore on my learning from my brothers what has 
befallen you it has seemed to me that I could not but give you such comfort as I can. Had it indeed been 
possible to me to travel to the place in which you are now living I would have made every effort to do so. 
But my bad health and the present business which occupies me have caused this very journey, which I 
have undertaken, to be injurious to the interests of my Church. I have, therefore, determined to address 
your excellency in writing, to remind you that these afflictions are not sent by the Lord, Who rules us, to 
the servants of God to no purpose, but as a test of the genuineness of our love to the divine Creator. Just 
as athletes win crowns by their struggles in the arena, so are Christians brought to perfection by the trial 
of their temptations, if only we learn to accept what is sent us by the Lord with becoming patience, with 
all thanksgiving. All things are ordained by the Lord’s love. We must not accept anything that befalls us as 
grievous, even if, for the present, it affects our weakness. We are ignorant, peradventure, of the reasons 
why each thing that happens to us is sent to us as a blessing by the Lord but we ought to be convinced 
that all that happens to us is for our good, either for the reward of our patience, or for the soul which we 
have received, lest, by lingering too long in this life, it be filled with the wickedness to be found in this 
world. If the hope of Christians is limited to this life, it might rightly have been reckoned a bitter lot to be 
prematurely parted from the body; but if, to them that love God, the sundering of the soul from these 
bodily fetters is the beginning of our real life, why do we grieve like them which have no hope? Be 
comforted then, and do not fall under your troubles, but show that you are superior to them and can rise 
above them. 


LETTER CII 
TO THE CITIZENS OF SATALA 


Moved by your importunity and that of all your people, I have undertaken the charge of your Church, and 
have promised before the Lord that I will be wanting to you in nothing which is within my power. So I 
have been compelled, as it is written, to touch as it were the apple of my eye. Thus the high honour in 
which I hold you has suffered me to remember neither relationship, nor the intimacy which I have had 
from my boyhood with the person in question, as making a stronger demand on me than your request. I 
have forgotten all the private considerations which made him near and dear to me, making no account of 
the sighs which will be heaved by all my people on being deprived of his rule, none of the tears of all his 
kindred; nor have I taken to heart the affliction of his aged mother, who is supported by his aid alone. All 
these considerations, great and many as they are, I have put aside, keeping only in view the one object of 
giving your Church the blessing of the rule of such a man, and of aiding her, now distressed as she is, at 
being so long without a head, and needing great and powerful support to be enabled to rise again. So 
much for what concerns myself. Now, on the other hand, I ask you not to fall short of the hope which I 
have entertained and of the promises which I have made him, that I have sent him to close friends. I ask 
every one of you to try to surpass the rest in love and affection to him. I entreat you to show this laudable 
rivalry, and to comfort his heart by the greatness of your attentions to him, that he may forget his own 
home, forget his kinsfolk, and forget a people so dependent on his rule, like a child weaned from his 
mother’s breast. 


I have despatched Nicias beforehand to explain everything to your excellencies, and that you may fix a 
day to keep the feast and give thanks to the Lord, Who has granted the fulfilment of your prayer. 


LETTER CIII 


TO THE PEOPLE OF SATALA 


The Lord has answered the prayer of His people and has given them, by my humble instrumentality, a 
shepherd worthy of the name; not one making traffic of the word, as many do, but competent to give full 
satisfaction to you, who love orthodoxy of doctrine, and have accepted a life agreeable to the Lord’s 
commands, in the name of the Lord, Who has filled him with His own spiritual graces. 


LETTER CIV 
TO THE PREFECT MODESTUS 


Merely to write to so great a man, even though there be no other reason, must be esteemed a great 
honour. For communication with personages of high distinction confers glory upon all to whom it is 
permitted. My supplication, however, is one which I am driven by necessity to make to your excellency, in 
my great distress at the condition of my whole country. Bear with me, I beg you, kindly and in accordance 
with your own characters and reach a helping hand to my country, now beaten to the knee. The immediate 
object of my entreaty is as follows. By the old census, the clergy of God, presbyters and deacons, were left 
exempt. The recent registrars, however, without any authority from your lordship, have enrolled them, 
except that in some cases a few were granted immunity on the score of age. I ask, then, that you will leave 
us this memorial of your beneficence, to preserve through all coming time your good fame; that in 
accordance with the old law the clergy be exempt from contribution. I do not ask the remission to be 
conceded personally and individually to those who are now included, in which case the grace will pass to 
their successors, who may not always be worthy of the sacred ministry. I would suggest that some general 
concession be made to the clergy, according to the form in the open register, so that the exemption may 
be given in each place to ministers by the rulers of the Church. This boon is sure to bring undying glory to 
your excellency for your good deeds, and will cause many to pray for the imperial house. It will also really 
be profitable to the government, if we afford the relief of exemption, not generally to all the clergy, but to 
those who from time to time are in distress. This, as any one who chooses may know, is the course we 
actually pursue when we are at liberty. 


LETTER CV 


TO THE DEACONESSES, THE DAUGHTERS OF COUNT TERENTIUS 


On coming to Samosata I expected to have the pleasure of meeting your excellencies, and when I was 
disappointed I could not easily bear it. When, I said, will it be possible for me to be in your neighbourhood 
again? When will it be agreeable to you to come into mine? All this, however, must be left to the Lord’s 
will. As to the present, when I found that my son Sophronius was setting out to you, I gladly delivered him 
this letter, to convey you my salutation, and to tell you how, by God’s grace, I do not cease to remember 
you, and to thank the Lord on your behalf, in that you are goodly scions of a goodly stock, fruitful in good 
works, and verily like lilies among thorns. Surrounded as you are by the terrible perversity of them that 
are corrupting the word of truth, you do not give in to their wiles; you have not abandoned the apostolic 


proclamation of faith, you have not gone over to the successful novelty of the day. Is not this cause of deep 
thankfulness to God? Shall not this rightly bring you great renown? You have professed your faith in 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Do not abandon this deposit; the Father—origin of all; the Son—Only 
begotten, begotten of Him, very God, Perfect of Perfect, living image, shewing the whole Father in 
Himself; the Holy Ghost, having His subsistence of God, the fount of holiness, power that gives life, grace 
that maketh perfect, through Whom man is adopted, and the mortal made immortal, conjoined with Father 
and Son in all things in glory and eternity, in power and kingdom, in sovereignty and godhead; as is 
testified by the tradition of the baptism of salvation. 


But all who maintain that either Son or Spirit is a creature, or absolutely reduce the Spirit to ministerial 
and servile rank, are far removed from the truth. Flee their communion. Turn away from their teaching. 
They are destructive to souls. If ever the Lord grant us to meet, I will discourse to you further concerning 
the faith, to the end that you may perceive at once the power of the truth and the rottenness of heresy by 
Scriptural proof. 


LETTER CVI 


TO A SOLDIER 


I have many reasons for thanking God for mercies vouchsafed to me in my journey, but I count no blessing 
greater than the knowledge of your excellency, which has been permitted me by our good Lord’s mercy. I 
have learnt to know one who proves that even in a soldier’s life it is possible to preserve the perfection of 
love to God, and that we must mark a Christian not by the style of his dress, but by the disposition of his 
soul. It was a great delight to me to meet you; and now, whenever I remember you, I feel very glad. Play 
the man; be strong; strive to nourish and multiply love to God, that there may be given you by Him yet 
greater boons of blessing. I need no further proof that you remember me; I have evidence in what you 
have done. 


LETTER CVII 
TO THE WIDOW JULITTA 


I was grieved to find on reading your ladyship’s letter that you are involved in the same difficulties. What 
is to be done to men who show such a shifty character, saying now one thing now another and never 
abiding in the same pledges? If, after the promises made in my presence, and in that of the ex-prefect, he 
now tries to shorten the time of grace as though nothing had been said, he does seem to have lost, as far 
as I am concerned, all sense of shame. Nevertheless I wrote to him, rebuking him, and reminding him of 
his promises. I wrote also to Helladius, who is of the household of the prefect, that information might be 
given through him about your affairs. I hesitated myself to make so free with an officer of such 
importance, on account of my never having yet written to him about my own private affairs and my 
fearing some adverse decision from him, great men, as you know, being easily annoyed about such 
matters. If, however, any good is to be done in the matter, it will be through Helladius, an excellent man, 
well disposed towards me, fearing God, and having perfectly free access to the prefect. The Holy One is 
able to deliver you from all affliction, if only truly and sincerely we fix all our hope on Him. 


LETTER CVIII 
TO THE GUARDIAN OF THE HEIRS OF JULITTA 


I am very much astonished to hear that, after the kind promises which you made and which were only 
such as might be expected from your generous character, you have now forgotten them and are putting 
violent and stern pressure on our sister. What to think, under the circumstances, I really do not know. I 
know from many who have experienced your liberality, and bear testimony to it, how great it is; and I 
remember the promises which you made before me and the ex-prefect. You said that you were naming a 
shorter time in writing, but that you would grant a longer term of grace, from your wish to meet the 
necessities of the case, and do a favour to the widow, who is now compelled to pay out of her substance 
such a large sum of money at once. What is the cause of this change I cannot imagine. However, whatever 
it is, I beg you to be mindful of your own generous character, and to look to the Lord Who requites good 
deeds. I beg you to grant the time of remission, which you promised at the outset, that they may be able 
to sell their property and discharge the debt. I perfectly well remember that you promised, if you received 
the sum agreed on, to restore to the widow all the stipulated documents, as well those which had been 
executed before the magistrates as the private papers. I do beg you then, honour me and win great 
blessing for yourself from the Lord. Remember your own promises, recognizing that you are human and 
must yourself look for that time when you will need God’s help. Do not shut yourself off from that help by 
your present severity; but, by showing all kindness and clemency to the afflicted, attract God’s pity to 
yourself. 


LETTER CIX 
TO THE COUNT HELLADIUS 


I shrink from troubling your good nature, on account of the greatness of your influence, for fear of 
seeming to make an unwarrantable use of your friendship; however, the necessity of the case prevents my 
holding my peace. Our sister, who is a relative of mine, and now in the sorrowful position of a widow, has 
to look after the affairs of her orphan boy. On seeing her above measure oppressed by intolerable 
responsibilities, I felt great compassion for her, and, feeling deeply on the subject, I have hastened to 
invoke your aid, in order that you may, if possible, deign to support the messenger whom she has sent, to 
the end that when she has paid what she promised in person in my presence, she may be freed from any 
further pressure. She had agreed that she should be relieved from the interest on payment of the capital. 
Now, however, those who are looking after the affairs of her heirs are trying to exact the payment of the 
interest as well as that of the capital. The Lord, you know, makes the care of widows and orphans His own, 
and so do you strive to use your best endeavours in this matter, in the hope of the recompense which God 
Himself will give you. I cannot help thinking that, when our admirable and kindly prefect has heard of the 
discharge of the capital, he will feel for this afflicted and unhappy house now stricken to the knee, and no 
longer able to cope with the injuries inflicted upon it. Pardon, then, the necessity which compels me to 
intrude upon you; and give your help in this matter, in proportion to the power which Christ has given 
you, good and true man as you are, and using your talents for the best. 


LETTER CX 


TO THE PREFECT MODESTUS 


In kindly condescending to come down to me you give me great honour and allow me great freedom; and 
these in like, aye and in greater, measure, I pray that your lordship may receive from our good Master 
during the whole of your life. I have long wanted to write to you and to receive honour at your hands, but 
respect for your great dignity has restrained me, and I have been careful lest I should ever seem to abuse 
the liberty conceded to me. Now, however, I am forced to take courage, not only by the fact of my having 
received permission from your incomparable excellency to write, but also by the necessity of the 
distressed. If, then, prayers of even the small are of any avail with the great, be moved, most excellent sir, 
of your good will to grant relief to a rural population now in pitiable case, and give orders that the tax of 
iron, paid by the inhabitants of iron-producing Taurus, may be made such as it is possible to pay. Grant 
this, lest they be crushed once for all, instead of being of lasting service to the state. I am sure that your 
admirable benevolence will see that this is done. 


LETTER CXI 
TO MODESTUS, THE PREFECT 


Under any ordinary circumstances I should have lacked courage to intrude upon your excellency, for I 
know how to gauge my own importance and to recognise dignities. But now that I have seen a friend in a 
distressing position at having been summoned before you, I have ventured to give him this letter. I hope 
that by using it, as a kind of propitiatory symbol, he may meet with merciful consideration. Truly, although 
I am of no account, moderation itself may be able to conciliate the most merciful of prefects, and to win 
pardon for me. Thus if my friend has done no wrong, he may be saved by the mere force of truth; if he has 
erred, he may be forgiven through my entreaty. 


How we are situated here no one knows better than yourself, for you discern the weak parts in each man 
and rule all with your admirable forethought. 


LETTER CXII 
TO ANDRONICUS, A GENERAL 


1. Did but my health allow of my being able to undertake a journey without difficulty, and of putting up 
with the inclemency of the winter, I should, instead of writing, have travelled to your excellency in person, 
and this for two reasons. First to pay my old debt, for I know that I promised to come to Sebastia and to 
have the pleasure of seeing your excellency; I did indeed come, but I failed to meet you because I arrived 
a little later than your lordship; secondly, to be my own ambassador, because I have hitherto shrunk from 
sending, from the idea that I am too insignificant to win such a boon, and at the same time reckoning that 
no one by merely writing would be so likely to persuade any one of public or private rank, in behalf of any 
one, as by a personal interview, in which one might clear up some points in the charges, as to others make 
entreaty, and for others implore pardon; none of which ends can be easily achieved by a letter. Now 
against all this I can only set one thing, your most excellent self; and because it will suffice to tell you my 
mind in the matter, and all that is wanting you will add of yourself, I have ventured to write as I do. 


2. But you see how from my hesitation, and because I put off explaining the reasons of my pleading, I 


write in roundabout phrase. This man Domitianus has been an intimate friend of my own and of my 
parents from the beginning, and is like a brother to me. Why should I not speak the truth? When I learnt 
the reasons for his being in his present troubles, I said that he had only got what he deserved. For I hoped 
that no one who has ever committed any offence be it small or great, will escape punishment. But when I 
saw him living a life of insecurity and disgrace, and felt that his only hope depends on your decision, I 
thought that he had been punished enough; and so I implore you to be magnanimous and humane in the 
view you take of his case. To have one’s opponents under one’s power is right and proper for a man of 
spirit and authority; but to be kind and gentle to the fallen is the mark of the man supereminent in 
greatness of soul, and in inclemency. So, if you will, it is in your power to exhibit your magnanimity in the 
case of the same man, both in punishing him and in saving him. Let the fear Domitian has of what he 
suspects, and of what he knows he deserves to suffer, be the extent of his chastisement. I entreat you to 
add nothing to his punishment, for consider this: many in former times, of whom no record has reached 
us, have had those who wronged them in their power. But those who surpassed their fellows in philosophy 
did not persist in their wrath, and of these the memory has been handed down, immortal through all time. 
Let this glory be added to what history will say of you. Grant to us, who desire to celebrate your praises, 
to be able to go beyond the instances of kindnesses sung of in days of old. In this manner Croesus, it is 
said, ceased from his wrath against the slayer of his son, when he gave himself up for punishment, and 
the great Cyrus was friendly to this very Croesus after his victory. We shall number you with these and 
shall proclaim this your glory, with all our power, unless we be counted too poor heralds of so great a man. 


3. Yet another plea that I ought to urge is this, that we do not chastise transgressors for what is past and 
gone, (for what means can be devised for undoing the past?) but either that they may be reformed for the 
future, or may be an example of good behaviour to others. Now, no one could say that either of these 
points is lacking in the present case; for Domitian will remember what has happened till the day of his 
death; and I think that all the rest, with his example before them, are dead with alarm. Under these 
circumstances any addition which we make to his punishment will only look like a satisfaction of our own 
anger. This I should say is far from being true in your case. I could not indeed be induced to speak of such 
a thing did I not see that a greater blessing comes to him that gives, than to him that receives. Nor will 
your magnanimity be known only to a few. All Cappadocia is looking to see what is to be done, and I pray 
that they may be able to number this among the rest of your good deeds. I shrink from concluding my 
letter for fear any omission may be to my hurt. But one thing I will add. Domitian has letters from many, 
who plead for him, but he thinks mine the most important of all, because he has learnt, from whom I know 
not, that I have influence with your excellency. Do not let the hopes he has placed in me be blasted; do not 
let me lose my credit among my people here; be entreated, illustrious sir, and grant my boon. You have 
viewed human life as clearly as ever philosopher viewed it, and you know how goodly is the treasure laid 
up for all those who give their help to the needy. 


LETTER CXIII 
TO THE PRESBYTERS OF TARSUS 


On meeting this man, I heartily thanked God that by means of his visit He had comforted me in many 
afflictions and had through him shewn me clearly your love. I seem to see in one man’s disposition the 
zeal of all of you for the truth. He will tell you of our discourses with one another. What you ought to learn 
directly from me is as follows. 


We live in days when the overthrow of the Churches seems imminent; of this I have long been cognisant. 
There is no edification of the Church; no correction of error; no sympathy for the weak; no single defence 
of sound brethren; no remedy is found either to heal the disease which has already seized us, or as a 
preventive against that which we expect. Altogether the state of the Church (if I may use a plain figure 
though it may seem too humble an one) is like an old coat, which is always being torn and can never be 
restored to its original strength. At such a time, then, there is need of great effort and diligence that the 
Churches may in some way be benefited. It is an advantage that parts hitherto severed should be united. 
Union would be effected if we were willing to accommodate ourselves to the weaker, where we can do so 
without injury to souls; since, then, many mouths are open against the Holy Ghost, and many tongues 
whetted to blasphemy against Him, we implore you, as far as in you lies, to reduce the blasphemers to a 
small number, and to receive into communion all who do not assert the Holy Ghost to be a creature, that 
the blasphemers may be left alone, and may either be ashamed and return to the truth, or, if they abide in 
their error, may cease to have any importance from the smallness of their numbers. Let us then seek no 
more than this, but propose to all the brethren, who are willing to join us, the Nicene Creed. If they assent 
to that, let us further require that the Holy Ghost ought not to be called a creature, nor any of those who 
say so be received into communion. I do not think that we ought to insist upon anything beyond this. For I 
am convinced that by longer communication and mutual experience without strife, if anything more 
requires to be added by way of explanation, the Lord Who worketh all things together for good for them 
that love Him, will grant it. 


LETTER CXIV 


TO CYRIACUS, AT TARSUS 


I need hardly tell the sons of peace how great is the blessing of peace. But now this blessing, great, 
marvellous, and worthy as it is of being most strenuously sought by all that love the Lord, is in peril of 
being reduced to the bare name, because iniquity abounds, and the love of most men has waxed cold. I 
think then that the one great end of all who are really and truly serving the Lord ought to be to bring back 
to union the Churches now “at sundry times and in divers manners” divided from one another. In 
attempting myself to effect this, I cannot fairly be blamed as a busybody, for nothing is so 
characteristically Christian as the being a peacemaker, and for this reason our Lord has promised us 
peacemakers a very high reward. 


When, therefore, I had met the brethren, and learnt how great was their brotherly love, their regard for 
you, and yet more their love for Christ, and their exactitude and firmness in all that concerns the faith, 
and moreover their earnestness in compassing two ends, the not being separated from your love, and the 
not abandoning their sound faith, I approved of their good disposition; and I now write to your reverence 
beseeching you with all love to retain them in true union, and associated with you in all your anxiety for 
the Church. I have moreover pledged myself to them for your orthodoxy, and that you too by God’s grace 
are enrolled to fight with all vigour for the truth, whatever you may have to suffer for the true doctrine. 
My own opinion is that the following conditions are such as will not run counter to your own feeling and 
will be quite sufficient to satisfy the above mentioned brethren; namely, that you should confess the faith 
put forth by our Fathers once assembled at Nicaea, that you should not omit any one of its propositions, 
but bear in mind that the three hundred and eighteen who met together without strife did not speak 
without the operation of the Holy Ghost, and not to add to that creed the statement that the Holy Ghost is 
a creature, nor hold communion with those who so say, to the end that the Church of God may be pure 
and without any evil admixture of any tare. If this full assurance is given them by your good feeling, they 
are prepared to offer proper submission to you. And I myself promise for the brethren that they will offer 
no opposition, but will show themselves entirely subordinate, if only your excellency shall have readily 
granted this one thing which they ask for. 


LETTER CXV 
TO THE HERETIC SIMPLICIA 


We often ill advisedly hate our superiors and love our inferiors. So I, for my part, hold my tongue, and 
keep silence about the disgrace of the insults offered me. I wait for the Judge above, Who knows how to 
punish all wickedness in the end, even though a man pour out gold like sand; let him trample on the right, 
he does but hurt his own soul. God always asks for sacrifice, not, I think, because He needs it, but because 
He accepts a pious and right mind as a precious sacrifice. But when a man by his transgressions tramples 
on himself God reckons his prayers impure. Bethink thyself, then, of the last day, and pray do not try to 
teach me. I know more than you do, and am not so choked with thorns within. I do not mind tenfold 
wickedness with a few good qualities. You have stirred up against me lizards and toads, beasts, it is true, 
of Spring time, but nevertheless unclean. But a bird will come from above who will devour them. The 
account I have to render is not according to your ideas, but as God thinks fit to judge. If witnesses are 
wanted, there will not stand before the Judge slaves; nor yet a disgraceful and detestable set of eunuchs; 
neither woman nor man, lustful, envious, ill-bribed, passionate, effeminate, slaves of the belly, mad for 
gold, ruthless, grumbling about their dinner, inconstant, stingy, greedy, insatiable, savage, jealous. What 
more need I say? At their very birth they were condemned to the knife. How can their mind be right when 
their feet are awry? They are chaste because of the knife, and it is no credit to them. They are lecherous 
to no purpose, of their own natural vileness. These are not the witnesses who shall stand in the judgment, 
but rather the eyes of the just and the eyesight of the perfect, of all who are then to see with their eyes 
what they now see with their understanding. 


LETTER CXVI 
TO FIRMINIUS 


You write seldom, and your letters are short, either because you shrink from writing or from avoiding the 
satiety that comes from excess; or perhaps to train yourself to curt speech. I, indeed, am never satisfied 
and however abundant be your communication, it is less than my desire, because I wish to know every 
detail about you. How are you as to health? How as to ascetic discipline? Do you persevere in your 
original purpose? Or have you formed some new plan, changing your mind according to circumstances? 
Had you remained the same, I should not have wanted a great number of letters. I should have been quite 
satisfied with “I am quite well and I hope you are quite well.” But I hear what I am ashamed to say, that 
you have deserted the ranks of your blessed forefathers, and deserted to your paternal grandfather, and 
are anxious to be rather a Brettanius than a Firminius. I am very anxious to hear about this, and to learn 
the reasons which have induced you to take to this kind of life. You have yourself been silent; ashamed, I 
suppose, of your intentions, and therefore I must implore you not to entertain any project, which can be 
associated with shame. If any such idea has entered into your mind, put it from you, come to yourself 
again, bid a long farewell to soldiering and arms and the toils of the camp. Return home thinking it, as 
your forefathers thought before you, quite enough for ease of life and all possible distinction to hold a 
high place in your city. This, Iam sure, you will be able to achieve without difficulty, when I consider your 


natural gifts and the small number of your rivals. If, then, this was not your original intention, or if after 
forming it you have rejected it, let me know at once. If, on the other hand, which God forbid, you remain 
in the same mind, let the trouble come self announced. I do not want a letter. 


LETTER CXVII 
WITHOUT ADDRESS 


For many reasons I know that I am a debtor to your reverence, and now the anxiety in which I find myself 
necessarily puts me in the way of services of this kind, although my advisers are mere chance comers, and 
not like yourself joined to me by many and different ties. There is no need to bring the past under review. I 
may say that I was the cause of my own difficulties, by determining to leave that good discipline which 
alone leads to salvation. The result was that in this trouble I soon fell into temptation. What happened has 
seemed worthy of mention, so that I may not again fall into similar distress. As to the future, I wish to give 
full assurance to your reverence, that, by God’s grace, all will go well, since the proceeding is lawful, and 
there is no difficulty about it, as many of my friends about the court are ready to help me. I shall therefore 
have a petition drawn up, similar to the form presented to the Vicar; and, if no delay intervene, I shall 
promptly get my discharge, and shall be sure to give you relief by sending you the formal document. I feel 
sure that in this my own convictions have more force than the imperial orders. If I shew this fixed and firm 
in the highest life, by God’s aid the keeping of my chastity will be inviolable and sure. I have been pleased 
to see the brother entrusted to me by you, and hold him among my intimate friends. I trust he may prove 
worthy of God and of your good word. 


LETTER CXVIII 


TO JOVINUS, BISHOP OF PERRHA 


You owe me a good turn. For I lent you a kindness, which I ought to get back with interest;—a kind of 
interest, this, which our Lord does not refuse. Pay me, then, my friend, by paying me a visit. So much for 
the capital; what of the increment? It is the fact of the visit being paid by you, who are a man as much 
superior to me, as fathers are better than children. 


LETTER CXIX 


TO EUSTATHIUS, BISHOP OF SEBASTEIA 


I address you by the very honourable and reverend brother Petrus, beseeching you now and ever to pray 
for me, that I may be changed from ways dangerous and to be shunned, and may be made one day worthy 
of the name of Christ. Though I say nothing, you will converse together about my affairs, and he will give 
you an exact account of what has taken place. But you admit without due examination, the vile suspicions 
against me which will probably be raised by men who have insulted me, in violation of the fear of God and 
the regard of men. I am ashamed to tell you what treatment I have received from the illustrious Basilius, 
whom I had accepted at the hands of your reverence as a protection for my life. But, when you have heard 
what our brother has to say, you will know every detail. I do not thus speak to avenge myself upon him, for 
I pray that it may not be put to his account by the Lord, but in order that your affection to me may remain 
firm, and because I am afraid lest it be shaken by the monstrous slanders which these men are pretty sure 
to make up in defence of their fall. Whatever be the charges they adduce, I hope your intelligence will put 
these enquiries to them. Have they formally accused me? Have they sought for any correction of the error 
which they bring against me? Have they made their grievance against me plain? As matters are, by their 
ignoble flight they have made it evident that under the cheerfulness of their countenance, and their 
counterfeit expressions of affection, they are all the while hiding in their heart an immense depth of guile 
and of gall. In all this, whether I narrate it or not, your intelligence knows perfectly well what sorrow they 
have caused me, and what laughter to those who, always expressing their abomination for the pious life in 
this wretched city, affirm that the pretence of virtue is practised as a mere trick to get credit, a mere 
assumption to deceive. So in these days no mode of life is now so suspected of vice by people here as the 
profession of asceticism. Your intelligence will consider what is the best cure for all this. 


As to the charges patched up against me by Sophronius, far from being a prelude of blessings, they are a 
beginning of division and separation, and are likely to lead to even my love growing cold. I implore that by 
your merciful kindness he may be withheld from his injurious efforts, and that your affection may strive 
rather to tighten the bonds of what is falling asunder, and not to increase separation by joining with those 
who are eager for dissent. 


LETTER CXxX 
TO MELETIUS, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


I have received a letter from the very God-beloved bishop Eusebius, in which he enjoins that a second 
letter be written to the Westerns about certain Church matters. He has expressed a wish that the letter 


should be drawn up by me, and signed by all those who are in communion. Having no means of writing a 
letter about these wishes of his, I have sent on his minute to your holiness, in order that, when you have 
read it and can give heed to the information given by the very dear brother Sanctissimus, our fellow 
presbyter, you may yourself be so good as to indite a letter on these points as seems best to you. We are 
prepared to agree to it and to lose no time in having it conveyed to those in communion with us, so that, 
when all have signed it may be carried by the messenger, who is on the point of starting on his journey to 
visit the bishops of the West. Give orders for the decision of your holiness to be communicated to me as 
quickly as possible, that I may not be ignorant of your intentions. 


As to the intrigue which is now being devised, or has already been devised against me, in Antioch, the 
same brother will convey intimation to your holiness, unless indeed the report of what has been done does 
not anticipate him and make the position clear. There is ground for hope that the threats are coming to an 
end. 


I wish your reverence to know that our brother Anthimus has ordained Faustus, who is living with the 
pope as bishop, without having received the votes, and in place of our right reverend brother Cyril. Thus 
he has filled Armenia with schisms. I have thought it right to tell your reverence this, lest they should lie 
against me, and I be responsible for these disorderly proceedings. You will of course deem it right to make 
this known to the rest. I think such irregularity will distress many. 


LETTER CXXxI 


TO THEODOTUS, BISHOP OF NICOPOLIS 


The winter is severe and protracted, so that it is difficult for me even to have the solace of letters. For this 
reason I have written seldom to your reverence and seldom heard from you, but now my beloved brother 
Sanctissimus, the co-presbyter, has undertaken a journey as far as your city. By him I salute your lordship, 
and ask you to pray for me, and to give ear to Sanctissimus, that from him you may learn in what situation 
the Churches are placed, and may give all possible heed to the points put before you. You must know that 
Faustus came with letters for me, from the pope, requesting that he might be ordained bishop. When 
however I asked him for some testimonial from yourself, and the rest of the bishops, he made light of me 
and betook himself to Anthimus. He came back, ordained by Anthimus, without any communication having 
been made to me on the subject. 


LETTER CXXII 
TO POEMENIUS, BISHOP OF SATALA 


When the Armenians returned by your way you no doubt asked for a letter from them, and you learnt why 
I had not given the letter to them. If they spoke as truth lovers should, you forgave me on the spot; if they 
kept anything back (which I do not suppose), at all events hear it from me. 


The most illustrious Anthimus, who long ago made peace with me, when he found an opportunity of 
satisfying his own vain gloriousness, and of causing me some vexation, consecrated Faustus, by his own 
authority and with his own hand, without waiting for any election from you, and ridiculing my 
punctiliousness in such matters. Inasmuch, then, as he has confounded ancient order and has made light 
of you, for whose election I was waiting, and has acted in a manner, as I view it, displeasing to God, for 
these reasons I felt pained with them, and gave no letter for any of the Armenians, not even for your 
reverence. Faustus I would not even receive into communion, thereby plainly testifying that, unless he 
brought me a letter from you, I should be permanently alienated from him, and should influence those of 
the same mind with me to treat him in the same manner. If there is any remedy for these things, be sure 
to write to me yourself, giving your testimony to him, if you see that his life is good; and exhort the rest. If 
on the other hand the mischief is incurable, let me perfectly understand it to be so, that I may no longer 
take them into account; although really, as they have proved, they have agreed, for the future, to transfer 
their communion to Anthimus, in contempt of me and of my Church, as though my friendship were no 
longer worth having. 


LETTER CXXIII 


TO URBICIUS, THE MONK 


You were to have come to see me (and the blessing was drawing near) to cool me, aflame in my 
temptations, with the tip of your finger. What then? My sins stood in the way and hindered your start, so 
that I am sick without a remedy. Just as when the waves are round us, one sinks and another rises, and 
another looms black and dreadful, so of my troubles: some have ceased, some are with me, some are 
before me. As is generally the case, the one remedy for these troubles is to yield to the crisis and 
withdraw from my persecutors. Yet come to me, to console, to advise, or even to travel with me; in any 
case you will make me better for the mere sight of you. Above all, pray, and pray again, that my reason be 
not whelmed by the waves of my troubles; pray that all through I may keep a heart pleasing to God, that I 


be not numbered with the wicked servants, who thank a master when he gives them good, and refuse to 
submit when he chastises them by adversity; but let me reap benefit from my very trials, trusting most in 
God when I need Him most. 


LETTER CXXIV 
TO THEODORUS 


It is sometimes said that slaves to the passion of love, when by some inevitable necessity they are 
separated from the object of their desire, are able to stay the violence of their passion by indulging the 
sense of sight, if haply they can look at the picture of the beloved object. Whether this be true or not I 
cannot say; but what has befallen me in your case, my friend, is not very different. I have felt a disposition 
towards your godly and guileless soul, somewhat, if I may so say, of the nature of love; but the 
gratification of my desire, like that of all other blessings, is made difficult to me by the opposition of my 
sins. However, I have seemed to see a very good likeness of you in the presence of my very reverend 
brothers. And if it had been my lot to fall in with you when far away from them, I should have fancied that 
I saw them in you. For the measure of love in each of you is so great, that in both of you there is a plain 
contest for the superiority. I have thanked God for this. If any longer life be left me, I pray that my life may 
be made sweet through you, just as now I look on life as a wretched thing to be avoided, because I am 
separated from the companionship of those I love best. For, in my judgment, there is nothing in which one 
can be cheerful when cut off from those who truly love us. 


LETTER CXXV 


A TRANSCRIPT OF THE FAITH AS DICTATED BY SAINT BASIL, AND SUBSCRIBED BY EUSTATHIUS, BISHOP OF 
SEBASTEIA 


1. Both men whose minds have been preoccupied by a heterodox creed and now wish to change over to 
the congregation of the orthodox, and also those who are now for the first time desirous of being 
instructed in the doctrine of truth, must be taught the creed drawn up by the blessed fathers in the 
Council which met at Nicaea. The same training would also be exceedingly useful in the case of all who 
are under suspicion of being in a state of hostility to sound doctrine, and who by ingenious and plausible 
excuses keep the depravity of their sentiments out of view. For these too this creed is all that is needed. 
They will either get cured of their concealed unsoundness, or, by continuing to keep it concealed, will 
themselves bear the load of the sentence due to their dishonesty, and will provide us with an easy defence 
in the day of judgment, when the Lord will lift the cover from the hidden things of darkness, and “make 
manifest the counsels of the hearts.” It is therefore desirable to receive them with the confession not only 
that they believe in the words put forth by our fathers at Nicaea, but also according to the sound meaning 
expressed by those words. For there are men who even in this creed pervert the word of truth, and wrest 
the meaning of the words in it to suit their own notions. So Marcellus, when expressing impious 
sentiments concerning the hypostasis of our Lord Jesus Christ, and describing Him as being Logos and 
nothing more, had the hardihood to profess to find a pretext for his principles in that creed by affixing an 
improper sense upon the Homoousion. Some, moreover, of the impious following of the Libyan Sabellius, 
who understand hypostasis and substance to be identical, derive ground for the establishment of their 
blasphemy from the same source, because of its having been written in the creed “if any one says that the 
Son is of a different substance or hypostasis, the Catholic and Apostolic Church anathematizes him.” But 
they did not there state hypostasis and substance to be identical. Had the words expressed one and the 
same meaning, what need of both? It is on the contrary clear that while by some it was denied that the 
Son was of the same substance with the Father, and some asserted that He was not of the substance and 
was of some other hypostasis, they thus condemned both opinions as outside that held by the Church. 
When they set forth their own view, they declared the Son to be of the substance of the Father, but they 
did not add the words “of the hypostasis.” The former clause stands for the condemnation of the faulty 
view; the latter plainly states the dogma of salvation. We are therefore bound to confess the Son to be of 
one substance with the Father, as it is written; but the Father to exist in His own proper hypostasis, the 
Son in His, and the Holy Ghost in His, as they themselves have clearly delivered the doctrine. They indeed 
clearly and satisfactorily declared in the words Light of Light, that the Light which begat and the Light 
which was begotten, are distinct, and yet Light and Light; so that the definition of the Substance is one 
and the same. I will now subjoin the actual creed as it was drawn up at Nicaea. 


2. pisteuomen eis hena Theon Patera pantokratora, panton horaton te kai aoraton poieten; [poieten 
ouranou kai ges horaton te panton kai aoraton;] 


kai eis hena Kurion Iesoun Christon, ton hui& 232;n tou Theou [ton monogene] gennethenta ek tou Patros 
monogene. [ton ek tou Patros gennethenta pro panton ton ai& 240;non.] 


toutestin ek tes ousias tou Patros, Theon ek Theou [omit], Phos ek Photos, Theon alethinon ek Theou 
alethinou, gennethenta ou poiethenta, homoousion to Patri, di’ hoi ta panta egeneto, ta te en to ourano kai 
ta en te ge [omit]. 


Creator there is a larger grace, when He sets no limits to forgiveness, indefinitely charging you “not to 
bear any malice against your brother,” and to give not merely to him who asks, but even to him who does 
not ask. For His will is, not that you should forgive an offence, but forget it. The law about lepers had a 
profound meaning as respects the forms of the disease itself, and of the inspection by the high priest. The 
interpretation of this sense it will be our task to ascertain. Marcion’s labour, however, is to object to us the 
strictness of the law, with the view of maintaining that here also Christ is its enemy—forestalling its 
enactments even in His cure of the ten lepers. These He simply commanded to show themselves to the 
priest; “and as they went, He cleansed them”—without a touch, and without a word, by His silent power 
and simple will. Well, but what necessity was there for Christ, who had been once for all announced as the 
healer of our sicknesses and sins, and had proved Himself such by His acts, to busy Himself with inquiries 
into the qualities and details of cures; or for the Creator to be summoned to the scrutiny of the law in the 
person of Christ? If any part of this healing was effected by Him in a way different from the law, He yet 
Himself did it to perfection; for surely the Lord may by Himself, or by His Son, produce after one manner, 
and after another manner by His servants the prophets, those proofs of His power and might especially, 
which (as excelling in glory and strength, because they are His own acts) rightly enough leave in the 
distance behind them the works which are done by His servants. But enough has been already said on this 
point in a former passage. Now, although He said in a preceding chapter, that “there were many lepers in 
Israel in the days of Eliseus the prophet, and none of them was cleansed saving Naaman the Syrian,” yet 
of course the mere number proves nothing towards a difference in the gods, as tending to the abasement 
of the Creator in curing only one, and the pre-eminence of Him who healed ten. For who can doubt that 
many might have been cured by Him who cured one more easily than ten by him who had never healed 
one before? But His main purpose in this declaration was to strike at the unbelief or the pride of Israel, in 
that (although there were many lepers amongst them, and a prophet was not wanting to them) not one 
had been moved even by so conspicuous an example to betake himself to God who was working in His 
prophets. Forasmuch, then, as He was Himself the veritable High Priest of God the Father, He inspected 
them according to the hidden purport of the law, which signified that Christ was the true distinguisher 
and extinguisher of the defilements of mankind. However, what was obviously required by the law He 
commanded should be done: “Go,” said He, “show yourselves to the priests.” Yet why this, if He meant to 
cleanse them first? Was it as a despiser of the law, in order to prove to them that, having been cured 
already on the road, the law was now nothing to them, nor even the priests? Well, the matter must of 
course pass as it best may, if anybody supposes that Christ had such views as these! But there are 
certainly better interpretations to be found of the passage, and more deserving of belief: how that they 
were cleansed on this account, because they were obedient, and went as the law required, when they 
were commanded to go to the priests; and it is not to be believed that persons who observed the law could 
have found a cure from a god that was destroying the law. Why, however, did He not give such a command 
to the leper who first returned? Because Elisha did not in the case of Naaman the Syrian, and yet was not 
on that account less the Creator’s agent? This is a sufficient answer. But the believer knows that there is a 
profounder reason. Consider, therefore, the true motives. The miracle was performed in the district of 
Samaria, to which country also belonged one of the lepers. Samaria, however, had revolted from Israel, 
carrying with it the disaffected nine tribes, which, having been alienated by the prophet Ahijah, Jeroboam 
settled in Samaria. Besides, the Samaritans were always pleased with the mountains and the wells of their 
ancestors. Thus, in the Gospel of John, the woman of Samaria, when conversing with the Lord at the well, 
says, “No doubt Thou art greater,” etc.; and again, “Our fathers worshipped in this mountain; but ye say, 
that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought to worship.” Accordingly, He who said, “Woe unto them 
that trust in the mountain of Samaria,” vouchsafing now to restore that very region, purposely requests 
the men “to go and show themselves to the priests,” because these were to be found only there where the 
temple was; submitting the Samaritan to the Jew, inasmuch as “salvation was of the Jews,” whether to the 
Israelite or the Samaritan. To the tribe of Judah, indeed, wholly appertained the promised Christ, in order 
that men might know that at Jerusalem were both the priests and the temple; that there also was the 
womb of religion, and its living fountain, not its mere “well.” Seeing, therefore, that they recognised the 
truth that at Jerusalem the law was to be fulfilled, He healed them, whose salvation was to come of faith 
without the ceremony of the law. Whence also, astonished that one only out of the ten was thankful for his 
release to the divine grace, He does not command him to offer a gift according to the law, because he had 
already paid his tribute of gratitude when “he glorified God”; for thus did the Lord will that the law’s 
requirement should be interpreted. And yet who was the God to whom the Samaritan gave thanks, 
because thus far not even had an Israelite heard of another god? Who else but He by whom all had 
hitherto been healed through Christ? And therefore it was said to him, “Thy faith hath made thee whole,” 
because he had discovered that it was his duty to render the true oblation to Almighty God—even 
thanksgiving—in His true temple, and before His true High Priest Jesus Christ. But it is impossible either 
that the Pharisees should seem to have inquired of the Lord about the coming of the kingdom of the rival 
god, when no other god has ever yet been announced by Christ; or that He should have answered them 
concerning the kingdom of any other god than Him of whom they were in the habit of asking Him. “The 
kingdom of God,” He says, “cometh not with observation; neither do they say, Lo here! or, lo there! for, 
behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” Now, who will not interpret the words “within you” to mean in 
your hand, within your power, if you hear, and do the commandment of God? If, however, the kingdom of 
God lies in His commandment, set before your mind Moses on the other side, according to our antitheses, 
and you will find the self-same view of the case. “The commandment is not a lofty one, neither is it far off 
from thee. It is not in heaven, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto 


ton di’ hemas tous anthropous kai dia ten hemeteran soterian, katelthonta [ek ton ouranon] kai 
sarkothenta. [hek pneumatos hagiou kai Marias tes parthenou.] 


kai enanthropesanta [staurothenta te huper emon epi Pontiou Pilatou, kai], pathonta [kai taphenta], kai 
anastanta te trite hemera [kata tas graphas kai], anelthonta eis tous ouranous. [kai kathezomenon ek 
dexion tou Patros.] 


kai palin erchomenon [meta doxes] krinai zontas kai nekrous; [hou tes basileias ouk estai telos;] 


kai eis to Pneuma to hagion. [to Kurion kai to zoopoion to ek tou Patros ekporeuomenon, to sun Patri kai 
Hui& 254; sumproskunoumenon kai sundoxazomenon, to lalesan dia ton propheton; eis mian hagian 
katholiken kai apostoliken ekklesian, homologoumen hen baptisma eis aphesin hamartion, prosdokomen 
anastasin nekron, kai zoen tou mellontos ai& 242;nos. ‘Amen. ] 


tous de legontas, en pote hote ouk en, kai prin gennethenai ouk en, kai hoti ex ouk onton egeneto, e ex 
heteras hupostaseos e ousias phaskontas einai, e ktiston e trepton e alloioton ton Hui& 232;n tou Theou, 
toutous anathematizei he katholike kai apostolike ekklesia. [Omit all the Anathemas.] 


3. Here then all points but one are satisfactorily and exactly defined, some for the correction of what had 
been corrupted, some as a precaution against errors expected to arise. The doctrine of the Spirit, 
however, is merely mentioned, as needing no elaboration, because at the time of the Council no question 
was mooted, and the opinion on this subject in the hearts of the faithful was exposed to no attack. Little 
by little, however, the growing poison-germs of impiety, first sown by Arius, the champion of the heresy, 
and then by those who succeeded to his inheritance of mischief, were nurtured to the plague of the 
Church, and the regular development of the impiety issued in blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. Under 
these circumstances we are under the necessity of putting before the men who have no pity for 
themselves, and shut their eyes to the inevitable threat directed by our Lord against blasphemers of the 
Holy Ghost, their bounden duty. They must anathematize all who call the Holy Ghost a creature, and all 
who so think; all who do not confess that He is holy by nature, as the Father is holy by nature, and the Son 
is holy by nature, and refuse Him His place in the blessed divine nature. Our not separating Him from 
Father and Son is a proof of our right mind, for we are bound to be baptized in the terms we have 
received and to profess belief in the terms in which we are baptized, and as we have professed belief in, 
so to give glory to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and to hold aloof from the communion of all who call Him 
creature, as from open blasphemers. One point must be regarded as settled; and the remark is necessary 
because of our slanderers; we do not speak of the Holy Ghost as unbegotten, for we recognise one 
Unbegotten and one Origin of all things, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ: nor do we speak of the Holy 
Ghost as begotten, for by the tradition of the faith we have been taught one Only-begotten: the Spirit of 
truth we have been taught to proceed from the Father, and we confess Him to be of God without creation. 
We are also bound to anathematize all who speak of the Holy Ghost as ministerial, inasmuch as by this 
term they degrade Him to the rank of a creature. For that the ministering spirits are creatures we are told 
by Scripture in the words “they are all ministering spirits sent forth to minister.” But because of men who 
make universal confusion, and do not keep the doctrine of the Gospels, it is necessary to add yet this 
further, that they are to be shunned, as plainly hostile to true religion, who invert the order left us by the 
Lord, and put the Son before the Father, and the Holy Spirit before the Son. For we must keep unaltered 
and inviolable that order which we have received from the very words of the Lord, “Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 


I, Eustathius, bishop, have read to thee, Basil, and understood; and I assent to what is written above. I 
have signed in the presence of our Fronto, Severus, the chorepiscopus, and several other clerics. 


LETTER CXXVI 
TO ATARBIUS 


On arriving at Nicopolis in the double hope of settling the disturbances which had arisen, and applying a 
remedy, as far as possible, to measures taken in a disorderly manner and in violation of the law of the 
Church, I was exceedingly disappointed at failing to meet you. I heard that you had hurriedly withdrawn, 
and actually from the very synod which was being held by you. I am, therefore, under the necessity of 
having recourse to writing, and by this letter I bid you present yourself before me, that you may in person 
apply some remedy to the pain which I felt, even unto death, on hearing that you had ventured on action, 
in the very middle of the church, of the like of which I hitherto have never heard. All this, although painful 
and serious, is endurable, as having happened to a man who has committed the punishment due for his 
sufferings to God, and is wholly devoted to peace and to preventing harm falling from any fault of his on 
God’s people. Since, however, some honourable brethren, worthy of all credit, have told me that you have 
introduced certain innovations into the faith, and have spoken against sound doctrine, I am under the 
circumstances the more agitated, and above measure anxious, lest, in addition to the countless wounds 
which have been inflicted on the Church by traitors to the truth of the Gospel, yet a further calamity 
should spring up in the renewal of the ancient heresy of Sabellius, the enemy of the Church; for to this the 
brethren have reported your utterances to be akin. I have, therefore, written to charge you not to shrink 


from undertaking a short journey to come to me, and, by giving me full assurance in the matter, at once to 
alleviate my pangs, and to solace the Churches of God, which are now pained to a grave, nay an 
unendurable extent, at your actions and your reported words. 


LETTER CXXVII 


TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


Our merciful God, Who makes comfort match trouble, and consoles the lowly, lest they be drowned 
unawares in exceeding grief, has sent a consolation, equivalent to the troubles I have suffered in 
Nicopolis, in seasonably bringing me the God-beloved bishop Jobinus. He must tell you himself how very 
opportune his visit was. I shrink from a long letter, and will hold my peace. And I am the more inclined to 
silence, lest I seem as it were to put a mark on men, who have turned round and begun to show regard to 
me, by mentioning their fall. 


God grant that you may come to see me in my own home, so that I may embrace your reverence and tell 
you everything in detail. For we often find some comfort in telling what is painful in actual experience. 
However, for all that the very godly bishop has done, fully as far as regards his affection for me, and 
preeminently and stoutly as regards the exact observance of the canons, commend him. Moreover, thank 
God that your pupils everywhere exhibit your reverence’s character. 


LETTER CXXVIII 


TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


1. Hitherto I have been unable to give any adequate and practical proof of my earnest desire to pacify the 
Churches of the Lord. But in my heart I affirm that I have so great a longing, that I would gladly give up 
even my life, if thereby the flame of hatred, kindled by the evil one, could be put out. If it was not for the 
sake of this longing for peace that I consented to come to Colonia, may my life be unblessed by peace. The 
peace I seek is the true peace, left us by the Lord Himself; and what I have asked that I may have for my 
assurance belongs to one who desires nothing but the true peace, although some perversely interpret the 
truth into another sense. Let them use their tongues as they will, but assuredly they will one day be sorry 
for their words. 


2. Now I beseech your holiness to remember the original propositions, and not to be led away by receiving 
answers that do not fit the questions, nor yet to give practical weight to the quibbles of men who, without 
any power of argument, very cleverly pervert the truth, from their own ideas alone. I set out propositions 
which were perfectly simple, clear and easy to remember; do we decline to receive into communion those 
who refuse to accept the Nicene Creed? Do we refuse to have part or lot with those who have the 
hardihood to assert that the Holy Ghost is a creature? He, however, instead of answering my questions 
word for word, has concocted the statement which you have sent me:—and this not from 
simplemindedness, as might be imagined, nor yet from his inability to see the consequences. What he 
reckons is that, by repudiating my proposition, he will expose his true character to the people; while, if he 
agrees to it, he will depart from that via media which has hitherto seemed to him preferable to any other 
position. Let him not try to beguile me, nor, with the rest, deceive your intelligence. Let him send a 
concise answer to my question, whether he accepts or repudiates communion with the enemies of the 
faith. If you get him to do this and send me such a distinct answer as I pray for, I own myself in error in all 
that has gone before; I take all the blame upon myself; then ask from me a proof of humility. But, if 
nothing of the kind come to pass, pardon me, most God-beloved father, in my inability to approach God’s 
altar with hypocrisy. Were it not for this dread, why should I separate myself from Euippius, so learned a 
man, so advanced in age, and bound to me by so many ties of affection? If, however, in this case I acted 
rightly, it would, I am sure, be absurd to appear united with those who maintain the same views as 
Euippius, through the mediation of these amiable and charming persons. 


3. Not that I think it is absolutely our duty to cut ourselves off from those who do not receive the faith, but 
rather to have regard to them in accordance with the old law of love, and to write to them with one 
consent, giving them all exhortation with pity, and to propose to them the faith of the fathers, and invite 
them to union. If we succeed we should be united in communion with them; if we fail we must be content 
with one another and purge our conduct of this uncertain spirit, restoring the evangelical and simple 
conversation followed by those who accepted the Word from the beginning. “They,” it is said, “were of one 
heart and of one soul.” If they obey you, this will be best; if not, recognise the real authors of the war, and, 
for the future do not write me any more letters about reconciliation. 


LETTER CXXIX 
TO MELETIUS BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


1. I knew that the charge which had lately sprung up against the loquacious Apollinarius would sound 
strange in the ears of your excellency. I did not know myself, till now, that he was accused; at the present 


time, however, the Sebastenes, after search in some quarter or another, have brought these things 
forward, and they are carrying about a document for which they are specially trying to condemn me on 
the ground that I hold the same sentiments. It contains the following phrases. “Wherefore it is everywhere 
necessary to understand the first identity in conjunction with, or rather in union with, the second, and to 
say that the second and the third are the same. For what the Father is firstly, the Son is secondly, and the 
Spirit thirdly. And, again, what the Spirit is firstly, the Son is secondly, in so far as the Spirit is the Lord; 
and the Father thirdly, in so far as the Spirit is God. And, to express the ineffable with greatest force, the 
Father is Son in a paternal sense, and the Son Father in a filial sense, and so in the case of the Spirit, in so 
far as the Trinity is one God.” This is what is being bruited about. I never can believe it to have been 
invented by those through whom it has been published, although, after their slanders against me, I can 
regard nothing as beyond their audacity. For writing to some of their party, they advanced their false 
accusation against me, and then added the words I have quoted, describing them as the work of heretics, 
but saying nothing as to the author of the document, in order that it might vulgarly be supposed to have 
come from my pen. Nevertheless, in my opinion, their intelligence would not have gone far enough in 
putting the phrases together. On this account, in order to repudiate the growing blasphemy against 
myself, and shew to all the world that I have nothing in common with those who make such statements, I 
have been compelled to mention Apollinarius as approximating to the impiety of Sabellius. Of this subject 
I will say no more. 


2. I have received a message from the court that, after the first impulse of the Emperor, to which he was 
impelled by my calumniators, a second decree has been passed, that I am not to be delivered to my 
accusers, nor given over to their will, as was ordered at the beginning; but that there has been in the 
meanwhile some delay. If then this obtains, or any gentler measure is determined on, I will let you know. If 
the former prevails, it shall not be so, without your knowledge. 


3. Our brother Sanctissimus has certainly been with you a long time, and you have learnt the objects he 
has in view. If, then, the letter to the Westerns seems to you to contain at all what is requisite, be so good 
as to have it written out and conveyed to me, that I may get it signed by those who think with us, and may 
keep the subscription ready, and written out on a separate paper, which we can fasten on to the letter 
which is being carried about by our brother and fellow presbyter. As I did not find in the minute anything 
conclusive, I was in a difficulty on what point to write to the Westerns. Necessary points are anticipated, 
and it is useless to write what is superfluous, and on such points would it not be ridiculous to show 
feeling? One subject, however, did appear to me to be hitherto untouched, and to suggest a reason for 
writing, and that was an exhortation to them not indiscriminately to accept the communion of men coming 
from the East; but, after once choosing one side, to receive the rest on the testimony of their fellows, and 
not to assent to every one writing a form of creed on the pretext of orthodoxy. If they do so, they will be 
found in communion with men at war with one another, who often put forward the same formulae, and yet 
battle vehemently against one another, as those who are most widely separated. To the end, then, that the 
heresy may not be the more widely kindled, while those who are at variance with one another mutually 
object to their own formulae, they ought to be exhorted to make a distinction between the acts of 
communion which are brought them by chance comers, and those which are duly drawn up according to 
the rule of the Church. 


LETTER CXXxX 


TO THEODOTUS BISHOP OF NICOPOLIS 


1. You have very rightly and properly blamed me, right honourable and well beloved brother, in that ever 
since I departed from your reverence, conveying to Eustathius those propositions about the faith, I have 
told you neither much nor little about his business. This neglect is really not due to any contempt on my 
part for the way in which he has treated me, but simply to the fact that the story is now published abroad 
in all men’s ears, and nobody needs any instructions from me in order to learn what his intentions are. For 
this he has had good heed, as though he were really afraid that he would have few witnesses of his 
opinion, and has sent to the ends of the earth the letter which he has written against me. He has therefore 
severed himself from communion with me. He did not consent to meet me at the appointed spot, and did 
not bring his disciples, as he had promised. On the contrary, he publicly stigmatized me in the public 
synods, with the Cilician Theophilus, by the open and undisguised slander of sowing in the souls of the 
people doctrines at variance with his own teaching. This was quite enough to break up all union between 
us. Afterwards he came to Cilicia, and, on meeting with a certain Gelasius, showed him the creed which 
only an Arian, or a thorough disciple of Arius, could subscribe. Then, indeed, I was yet more confirmed in 
my alienation from him. I felt that the Ethiopian will never change his skin, nor the leopard his spots, nor 
a man nurtured in doctrines of perversity ever be able to rub off the stain of his heresy. 


2. In addition to all this he has had the impudence to write against me, or rather to compose long 
discourses full of all kinds of abuse and calumny. To these, up to this time, I have answered nothing, 
taught as we are by the Apostle, not to avenge ourselves, but to give place unto wrath. Moreover, at the 
thought of the depth of the hypocrisy with which he has all along approached me, I have, in a way, become 
speechless with amazement. But, if all this had never happened, who would not feel horror and 
detestation of the fellow at this fresh piece of audacity? Now, as I hear, if the report is really true and not 


a slanderous invention, he has ventured to re-ordain certain men; a proceeding on which so far no heretic 
has ventured. How then can I quietly endure such treatment? How can I look upon the errors of the man 
as curable? Beware, then, of being led away by lies; do not be moved by the suspicions of men who are 
prone to look at everything in a bad light, as though I were making little of such things. For, be sure, my 
very dear and honourable friend, that I have never at any time been so grieved as I am now, on hearing of 
this confusion of the laws of the Church. Pray only that the Lord grant me to take no step in anger, but to 
maintain charity, which behaveth itself not unseemly and is not puffed up. Only look how men without 
charity have been lifted up beyond all human bounds and conduct themselves in an unseemly manner, 
daring deeds which have no precedent in all the past. 


LETTER CXXxI 
TO OLYMPIUS 


1. Truly unexpected tidings make both ears tingle. This is my case. These compositions against me, which 
are being carried about, have fallen upon ears by this time pretty well seasoned, on account of my having 
formerly received the letter, appropriate enough to my sins, but which I should never have expected to be 
written by those who sent it. Nevertheless what followed did seem to me so extraordinarily cruel as to blot 
out all that had gone before. How could I fail to be driven almost out of my senses when I read the letter 
addressed to the reverend brother Dazinas, full of outrageous insults and calumnies and of attacks against 
me, as though I had been convicted of much pernicious designs against the Church? Moreover proofs 
were forthwith offered of the truth of the calumnies against me, from the document of whose authorship I 
am ignorant. Parts I recognise, I own, as having been written by Apollinarius of Laodicea. These I had 
purposely not even ever read, but I had heard of them from the report of others. Other portions I found 
included, which I had never either read or heard of from any one else; of the truth of this there is a 
faithful witness in heaven. How then can men who shun lies, who have learnt that love is the fulfilling of 
the law, who profess to bear the burdens of the weak, have consented to bring these calumnies against me 
and to condemn me out of other men’s writings? I have often asked myself this question, but I cannot 
imagine the reason, unless it be, as I have said from the beginning, that my pain in all this is a part of the 
punishment which is due to my sins. 


2. First of all I sorrowed in soul that truths were lessened by the sons of men; in the second place I feared 
for my own self, lest in addition to my other sins, I should become a misanthrope, believing no truth and 
honour to be left in any man; if indeed those whom I have most greatly trusted are proved to be so 
disposed both to me and to the truth. Be sure then, my brother, and every one who is a friend of the truth, 
that the composition is not mine; I do not approve of it, for it is not drawn up according to my views. Even 
if I did write, a good many years ago, to Apollinarius or to any one else, I ought not to be blamed. I find no 
fault myself if any member of any society has been cut off into heresy (and you know perfectly well whom 
I mean though I mention nobody by name), because each man will die in his own sin. 


This is my reply to the document sent me, that you may know the truth, and make it plain to all who wish 
not to hold the truth in unrighteousness. If it prove necessary to defend myself more at length on each 
separate count, I will do so, God being my helper. I, brother Olympius, neither maintain three Gods, nor 
communicate with Apollinarius. 


LETTER CXXXII 
TO ABRAMIUS, BISHOP OF BATNAE 


Ever since the autumn I have been quite ignorant of the whereabouts of your reverence; for I kept hearing 
uncertain rumours, some saying that you were stopping at Samosata, and some in the country, while 
others maintained that they had seen you at Batnae. This is the reason of my not writing frequently. Now, 
on hearing that you are staying at Antioch, in the house of the honourable Count Saturninus, I have been 
glad to give this letter to our beloved and reverend brother Sanctissimus, our fellow presbyter, by whom I 
salute you, and exhort you, whereever you be, to remember firstly God, and secondly myself, whom you 
determined from the beginning to love and to reckon among your most intimate friends. 


LETTER CXXXIII 


TO PETER, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


The sight of the eyes brings about bodily friendship, and long companionship strengthens it, but genuine 
regard is the gift of the Spirit, Who unites what is separated by long distances, and makes friends known 
to one another, not by bodily qualities, but by the characteristics of the soul. The grace of the Lord has 
granted me this favour, by permitting me to see you with the soul’s eye, and to embrace you with genuine 
affection, and as it were, to be drawn very near to you, and to come into close union with you in the 
communion of faith. I am sure that you, disciple as you are of so great a man, and long associated with 
him, will walk in the same spirit and follow the same doctrines of true religion. Under these circumstances 
I address your excellency, and beseech you that among the other things in which you have succeeded that 


great man, you will succeed him in love to me, that you will frequently write me news of you, and will give 
heed to the brotherhood all over the world with the same affection and the same zeal which that most 
blessed man always showed to all that love God in truth. 


LETTER CXXXIV 
TO THE PRESBYTER POEONIUS 


You may conjecture from what it contains, what pleasure you have given me by your letter. The pureness 
of heart, from which such expressions sprang, was plainly signified by what you wrote. A streamlet tells of 
its own spring, and so the manner of speech marks the heart from which it came. I must confess that an 
extraordinary and improbable thing has happened to me. For deeply anxious as I always was to receive a 
letter from your excellency, when I had taken your letter into my hand and had read it, I was not so much 
pleased at what you had written, as annoyed at reckoning up the loss I had suffered in your long silence. 
Now that you have begun to write, pray do not leave off. You will give me greater pleasure than men can 
give by sending much money to misers. I have had no writer with me, neither caligraphist, nor short-hand. 
Of all those whom I happen to employ, some have returned to their former mode of life, and others are 
unfit for work from long sickness. 


LETTER CXXXV 


TO DIODORUS, PRESBYTER OF ANTIOCH 


1. I have read the books sent me by your excellency. With the second I was delighted, not only with its 
brevity, as was likely to be the case with a reader out of health and inclined to indolence, but, because it is 
at once full of thought, and so arranged that the objections of opponents, and the answers to them, stand 
out distinctly. Its simple and natural style seems to me to befit the profession of a Christian who writes 
less for self-advertisement than for the general good. The former work, which has practically the same 
force, but is much more elaborately adorned with rich diction, many figures, and niceties of dialogue, 
seems to me to require considerable time to read, and much mental labour, both to gather its meaning 
and retain it in the memory. The abuse of our opponents and the support of our own side, which are 
thrown in, although they may seem to add some charms of dialectic to the treatise, do yet break the 
continuity of the thought and weaken the strength of the argument, by causing interruption and delay. I 
know that your intelligence is perfectly well aware that the heathen philosophers who wrote dialogues, 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, went straight to the point, because they were aware of their not being gifted 
with the graces of Plato. Plato, on the other hand, with his great power of writing, at the same time 
attacks opinions and incidentally makes fun of his characters, assailing now the rashness and recklessness 
of a Thrasymachus, the levity and frivolity of a Hippias, and the arrogance and pomposity of a Protagoras. 
When, however, he introduces unmarked characters into his dialogues, he uses the interlocutors for 
making the point clear, but does not admit anything more belonging to the characters into his argument. 
An instance of this is in the Laws. 


2. It is well for us too, who betake ourselves to writing, not from any vain ambition, but from the design of 
bequeathing counsels of sound doctrine to the brethren, if we introduce some character well known to all 
the world for presumption of manners, to interweave into the argument some points in accordance with 
the quality of the character, unless indeed we have no right at all to leave our work and to accuse men. 
But if the subject of the dialogue be wide and general, digressions against persons interrupt its continuity 
and tend to no good end. So much I have written to prove that you did not send your work to a flatterer, 
but have shared your toil with a real brother. And I have spoken not for the correction of what is finished, 
but as a precaution for the future; for assuredly one who is so accustomed to write, and so diligent in 
writing, will not hesitate to do so; and the more so that there is no falling off in the number of those who 
give him subjects. Enough for me to read your books. I am as far from being able to write anything as, I 
had very nearly said, Iam from being well, or from having the least leisure from my work. I have however 
now sent back the larger and earlier of the two volumes, after perusing it as far as I have been able. The 
second I have retained, with the wish to transcribe it, but, hitherto, without finding any quick writer. To 
such a pitch of poverty has come the enviable condition of the Cappadocians! 


LETTER CXXXVI 


TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


1. In what state the good Isaaces has found me, he himself will best explain to you; though his tongue 
cannot be tragic enough to describe my sufferings, so great was my illness. However, any one who knows 
me ever so little, will be able to conjecture what it was. For, if when I am called well, I am weaker even 
than persons who are given over, you may fancy what I was when thus ill. Yet, since disease is my natural 
state, it would follow (let a fever have its jest) that in this change of habit, my health became especially 
flourishing. But it is the scourge of the Lord which goes on increasing my pain according to my deserts; 
therefore I have received illness upon illness, so that now even a child may see that this shell of mine 
must for certain fail, unless perchance, God’s mercy vouchsafe to me, in His long suffering, time for 


repentance, and now, as often before, extricate me from evils beyond human cure. This shall be, as it is 
pleasing to Him and good for myself. 


2. I need hardly tell you how deplorable and hopeless is the condition of the Churches. Now, for the sake 
of our own safety, we neglect our neighbour’s, and do not even seem able to see that general disaster 
involves individual ruin. Least of all need I say this to one who, like yourself, foresaw the future from afar, 
and has foretold and proclaimed it and has been among the first to be roused, and to rouse the rest, 
writing letters, coming yourself in person, leaving no deed undone, no word unspoken. I remember this in 
every instance, but yet we are none the better off. Now, indeed, were not my sins in the way, (first of all, 
my dear brother the reverend deacon Eustathius fell seriously ill and detained me two whole months, 
looking day by day for his restoration to health; and then all about me fell sick; brother Isaaces will tell 
you the rest; then last of all I myself was attacked by this complaint) I should long ago have been to see 
your excellency, not indeed thereby to try to improve the general state of affairs, but to get some good for 
myself from your society. I had made up my mind to get out of the reach of the ecclesiastical artillery, 
because I am quite unprepared to meet my enemies’ attacks. May God’s mighty hand preserve you for all 
of us, as a noble guardian of the faith, and a vigilant champion of the Churches; and grant me, before I 
die, to meet you for the comfort of my soul. 


LETTER CXXXVII 


TO ANTIPATER, ON HIS ASSUMING THE GOVERNORSHIP OF CAPPADOCIA 


I do now really feel the loss which I suffer from being ill; so that, when such a man succeeds to the 
government of my country, my having to nurse myself compels me to be absent. For a whole month I have 
been undergoing the treatment of natural hot springs, in the hope of drawing some benefit from them. But 
I seem to be troubling myself to no purpose in my solitude, or indeed to be deservedly a laughing stock to 
mankind, for not heeding the proverb which says “warmth is no good to the dead.” Even situated as I am, 
I am very anxious to put aside everything else, and betake myself to your excellency, that I may enjoy the 
benefit of all your high qualities, and through your goodness settle all my home affairs here in a proper 
manner. The house of our reverend mother Palladia is my own, for I am not only nearly related to her, but 
regard her as a mother on account of her character. Now, as some disturbance has been raised about her 
house, I ask your excellency to postpone the enquiry for a little while, and to wait till I come; not at all 
that justice may not be done, for I had rather die ten thousand times than ask a favour of that kind from a 
judge who is a friend of law and right, but that you may learn from me by word of mouth matters which it 
would be unbecoming for me to write. If you do so you will in no wise fail in fealty to the truth, and we 
shall suffer no harm. I beg you then to keep the individual in question in safe custody under the charge of 
the troops, and not refuse to grant me this harmless favour. 


LETTER CXXXVIII 


TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


1. What was my state of mind, think you, when I received your piety’s letter? When I thought of the 
feelings which its language expressed, I was eager to fly straight to Syria; but when I thought of the 
bodily illness, under which I lay bound, I saw myself unequal, not only to flying, but even to turning on my 
bed. This day, on which our beloved and excellent brother and deacon, Elpidius, has arrived, is the fiftieth 
of my illness. Iam much reduced by the fever. For lack of what it might feed on, it lingers in this dry flesh 
as in an expiring wick, and so has brought on a wasting and tedious illness. Next my old plague, the liver, 
coming upon it, has kept me from taking nourishment, prevented sleep, and held me on the confines of life 
and death, granting just life enough to feel its inflictions. In consequence I have had recourse to the hot 
springs, and have availed myself of help from medical men. 


But for all these the mischief has proved too strong. Perhaps another man might endure it, but, coming as 
it did unexpectedly, no one is so stout as to bear it. Long troubled by it as I have been, I have never been 
so distressed as now at being prevented by it from meeting you and enjoying your true friendship. I know 
of how much pleasure I am deprived, although last year I did touch with the tip of my finger the sweet 
honey of your Church. 


2. For many urgent reasons I felt bound to meet your reverence, both to discuss many things with you and 
to learn many things from you. Here it is not possible even to find genuine affection. And, could one even 
find a true friend, none can give counsel to me in the present emergency with anything like the wisdom 
and experience which you have acquired in your many labours on the Church’s behalf. The rest I must not 
write. I may, however, safely say what follows. The presbyter Evagrius, son of Pompeianus of Antioch, who 
set out some time ago to the West with the blessed Eusebius, has now returned from Rome. He demands 
from me a letter couched in the precise terms dictated by the Westerns. My own he has brought back 
again to me, and reports that it did not give satisfaction to the more precise authorities there. He also 
asks that a commission of men of repute may be promptly sent, that they may have a reasonable pretext 
for visiting me. My sympathisers in Sebasteia have stripped the covering from the secret sore of the 
unorthodoxy of Eustathius, and demand my ecclesiastical care. 


Iconium is a city of Pisidia, anciently the first after the greatest, and now it is capital of a part, consisting 
of an union of different portions, and allowed the government of a distinct province. Iconium too calls me 
to visit her and to give her a bishop; for Faustinus is dead. Whether I ought to shrink from consecrations 
over the border; what answer I ought to give to the Sebastenes; what attitude I should show to the 
propositions of Evagrius; all these are questions to which I was anxious to get answers in a personal 
interview with you, for here in my present weakness I am cut off from everything. If, then, you can find 
any one soon coming this way, be so good as to give me your answer on them all. If not, pray that what is 
pleasing to the Lord may come into my mind. In your synod also bid mention to be made of me, and pray 
for me yourself, and join your people with you in the prayer that it may be permitted me to continue my 
service through the remaining days or hours of my sojourning here in a manner pleasing to the Lord. 


LETTER CXXXIx 
TO THE ALEXANDRIANS 


1. I have already heard of the persecution in Alexandria and the rest of Egypt, and, as might be expected, 
I am deeply affected. I have observed the ingenuity of the devil’s mode of warfare. When he saw that the 
Church increased under the persecution of enemies and flourished all the more, he changed his plan. He 
no longer carries on an open warfare, but lays secret snares against us, hiding his hostility under the 
name which they bear, in order that we may both suffer like our fathers, and, at the same time, seem not 
to suffer for Christ’s sake, because our persecutors too bear the name of Christians. With these thoughts 
for a long time we sat still, dazed at the news of what had happened, for, in sober earnest, both our ears 
tingled on hearing of the shameless and inhuman heresy of your persecutors. They have reverenced 
neither age, nor services to society, nor people’s affection. They inflicted torture, ignominy, and exile; they 
plundered all the property they could find; they were careless alike of human condemnation and of the 
awful retribution to come at the hands of the righteous Judge. All this has amazed me and all but driven 
me out of my senses. To my reflections has been added this thought too; can the Lord have wholly 
abandoned His Churches? Has the last hour come, and is “the falling away” thus coming upon us, that 
now the lawless one “may be revealed, the son of perdition who opposeth and exalteth himself above all 
that is called God and is worshipped”? But if the temptation is for a season, bear it, ye noble athletes of 
Christ. If the world is being delivered to complete, and final destruction, let us not lose heart for the 
present, but let us await the revelation from heaven, and the manifestation of our great God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. If all creation is to be dissolved, and the fashion of this world transformed, why should we be 
surprised that we, who are apart of creation, should feel the general woe, and be delivered to afflictions 
which our just God inflicts on us according to the measure of our strength, not letting us “be tempted 
above that we are able, but with the temptation giving us a way to escape that we may be able to bear it”? 
Brothers, martyrs’ crowns await you. The companies of the confessors are ready to reach out their hands 
to you and to welcome you into their own ranks. Remember how none of the saints of old won their 
crowns of patient endurance by living luxuriously and being courted; but all were tested by being put 
through the fire of great afflictions. “For some had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, and others 
were sawn asunder and were slain with the sword.” These are the glories of saints. Blessed is he who is 
deemed worthy to suffer for Christ; more blessed is he whose sufferings are greater, since “the sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be revealed in us.” 


2. Had it but been possible for me to travel to you I should have liked nothing better than to meet you, 
that I might see and embrace Christ’s athletes, and share your prayers and spiritual graces. But now my 
body is wasted by long sickness, so that I can scarcely even leave my bed, and there are many who are 
lying in wait for me, like ravening wolves, watching the moment when they may be able to rend Christ’s 
sheep. I have therefore been compelled to visit you by letter; and I exhort you first of all most earnestly to 
pray for me, that for the rest of my remaining days or hours I may be enabled to serve the Lord, in 
accordance with the gospel of His kingdom. Next I beg you to pardon me for my absence and for my delay 
in writing to you. I have only with great difficulty found a man able to carry out my wishes. I speak of my 
son, the monk Eugenius, by whom I beseech you to pray for me and for the whole Church, and to write 
back news of you so that, when I hear, I may be more cheerful. 


LETTER CXL 


TO THE CHURCH OF ANTIOCH 


1. “Oh that I had wings like a dove for then would I fly away” to you, and satisfy my longing to meet you. 
But now it is not only wings that I want, but a whole body, for mine has suffered from long sickness, and 
now is quite worn away with continuous affliction. For no one can be so hard of heart, so wholly destitute 
of sympathy and kindness, as to hear the sigh that strikes my ear from every quarter, as though from 
some sad choir chanting a symphony of lamentation, without being grieved at heart, being bent to the 
ground, and wasting away with these irremediable troubles. But the holy God is able to provide a remedy 
for the irremediable, and to grant you a respite from your long toils. I should like you to feel this comfort 
and, rejoicing in the hope of consolation, to submit to the present pain of your afflictions. Are we paying 
the penalty of our sins? Then our plagues are such as to save us for the future from the wrath of God. Are 
we called upon through these temptations to fight for the truth? Then the righteous Giver of the prizes 


will not suffer us to be tried above that which we are able to bear, but, in return for our previous 
struggles, will give us the crown of patience and of hope in Him. Let us, therefore, not flinch from fighting 
a good fight on behalf of the truth, nor, in despair, fling away the labours we have already achieved. For 
the strength of the soul is not shewn by one brave deed, nor yet by effort only for a short time; but He 
Who tests our hearts wishes us to win crowns of righteousness after long and protracted trial. Only let our 
spirit be kept unbroken, the firmness of our faith in Christ be maintained unshaken, and ere long our 
Champion will appear; He will come and will not tarry. Expect tribulation after tribulation, hope upon 
hope; yet a little while; yet a little while. Thus the Holy Ghost knows how to comfort His nurslings by a 
promise of the future. After tribulations comes hope, and what we are hoping for is not far off, for let a 
man name the whole of human life, it is but a tiny interval compared with the endless age which is laid up 
in our hopes. 


2. Now I accept no newer creed written for me by other men, nor do I venture to propound the outcome of 
my own intelligence, lest I make the words of true religion merely human words; but what I have been 
taught by the holy Fathers, that I announce to all who question me. In my Church the creed written by the 
holy Fathers in synod at Nicaea is in use. I believe that it is also repeated among you; but I do not refuse 
to write its exact terms in my letter, lest I be accused of taking too little trouble. It is as follows: This is 
our faith. But no definition was given about the Holy Ghost, the Pneumatomachi not having at that date 
appeared. No mention was therefore made of the need of anathematizing those who say that the Holy 
Ghost is of a created and ministerial nature. For nothing in the divine and blessed Trinity is created. 


LETTER CXLI 


TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


1. I have now received two letters from your divine and most excellent wisdom, whereof the one told me 
clearly how I had been expected by the laity under the jurisdiction of your holiness, and what 
disappointment I had caused by failing to attend the sacred synod. The other, which from the writing I 
conjecture to be of the earlier date, though it was delivered later, gave me advice, at once honourable to 
yourself and necessary to me, not to neglect the interests of God’s Churches, nor little by little to allow 
the guidance of affairs to pass to our opponents, whereby their interests must win, and ours lose. I think 
that I answered both. But, as I am uncertain whether my replies were preserved by those who were 
entrusted with the duty of conveying them, I will make my defence over again. As to my absence, I can put 
in an unimpeachable plea, as to which I think intelligence must have reached your holiness, that I have 
been detained by illness which has brought me to the very gates of death. Even now as I write about it, 
the remains of sickness are still upon me. And they are such as to another man might be unendurable. 


2. As to the fact of its not being owing to my neglect that the interests of the Churches have been 
betrayed to our opponents, I wish your reverence to know that the bishops in communion with me, from 
lack of earnestness, or because they suspect me and are not open with me, or because the devil is always 
at hand to oppose good works, are unwilling to cooperate with me. Formerly, indeed, the majority of us 
were united with one another, including the excellent Bosporius. In reality they give me no aid in what is 
most essential. The consequence of all this is, that to a great extent my recovery is hindered by my 
distress, and the sorrow I feel brings back my worst symptoms. What, however, can I do alone and 
unaided, when the canons, as you yourself know, do not allow points of this kind to be settled by one man? 
And yet what remedy have I not tried? Of what decision have I failed to remind them, some by letter and 
some in person? They even came to the city, when they heard a report of my death; when, by God’s will, 
they found me yet alive I made them such a speech as was proper to the occasion. In my presence they 
respect me, and promise all that is fit, but no sooner have they got back again than they return to their 
own opinion. In all this I am a sufferer, like the rest, for the Lord has clearly abandoned us, whose love 
has grown cold because iniquity abounds. For all this may your great and powerful intercession with God 
be sufficient for me. Perhaps we shall either become of some use, or, even if we fail in our object, we may 
escape condemnation. 


LETTER CXLII 
TO THE PREFECTS’ ACCOUNTANT 


I assembled all my brethren the chorepiscopi at the synod of the blessed martyr Eupsychius to introduce 
them to your excellency. On account of your absence they must be brought before you by letter. Know, 
therefore, this brother as being worthy to be trusted by your intelligence, because he fears the Lord. As to 
the matters on behalf of the poor, which he refers to your good-will, deign to believe him as one worthy of 
credit, and to give the afflicted all the aid in your power. I am sure you will consent to look favourably 
upon the hospital of the poor which is in his district, and exempt it altogether from taxation. It has already 
seemed good to your colleague to make the little property of the poor not liable to be rated. 


LETTER CXLIII 
TO ANOTHER ACCOUNTANT 


Had it been possible for me to meet your excellency I would have in person brought before you the points 
about which I am anxious, and would have pleaded the cause of the afflicted, but Iam prevented by illness 
and by press of business. I have therefore sent to you in my stead this chorepiscopus, my brother, begging 
you to give him your aid and use him and to take him into counsel, for his truthfulness and sagacity 
qualify him to advise in such matters. If you are so good as to inspect the hospital for the poor, which is 
managed by him, (I am sure you will not pass it without a visit, experienced as you are in the work; for I 
have been told that you support one of the hospitals at Amasea out of the substance wherewith the Lord 
has blessed you), I am confident that, after seeing it, you will give him all he asks. Your colleague has 
already promised me some help towards the hospitals. I tell you this, not that you may imitate him, for you 
are likely to be a leader of others in good works, but that you may know that others have shown regard for 
me in this matter. 


LETTER CXLIV 


TO THE PREFECTS’ OFFICER 


You know the bearer from meeting him in the town. Nevertheless I write to commend him to you, that he 
may be useful to you in many matters in which you are interested, from his being able to give pious and 
sensible advice. Now is the time to carry out what you have said to me in private; I mean when this my 
brother has told you the state of the poor. 


LETTER CXLV 
TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


I know the countless labours which you have undergone for the Churches of God; I know your press of 
occupation, while you discharge your responsibilities, not as though they were of mere secondary 
importance, but in accordance with God’s will. I know the man who is, as it were, laying close siege to you 
and by whom you are forced, like birds crouching in cover under an eagle, not to go far from your shelter. 
I know all this. But longing is strong, both in hoping for the impracticable and attempting the impossible. 
Rather I should say, hope in God is the strongest of all things. For it is not from unreasonable desire, but 
from strength of faith, that I expect a way out, even from the greatest difficulties, and that you will find a 
way to get over all hindrances, and to come to see the Church that loves you best of all, and to be seen by 
her. What she values most of all good things is to behold your face and to hear your voice. Beware then of 
making her hopes vain. When last year, on my return from Syria, I reported the promise which you had 
given me, you cannot think how elated with her hopes I made her. Do not, my friend, postpone your 
coming to another time. Even if it may be possible for you to see her one day, you may not see her and me 
too, for sickness is hurrying me on to quit this painful life. 


LETTER CXLVI 
TO ANTIOCHUS 


I cannot accuse you of carelessness and inattention, because, when an opportunity of writing occurred, 
you said nothing. For I count the greeting which you have sent me in your own honoured hand worth 
many letters. In return I salute you, and beg you earnestly to give heed to the salvation of your soul, 
disciplining all the lusts of the flesh by reason, and ever keeping the thought of God built up in your soul, 
as in a very holy temple. In every deed and every word hold before your eyes the judgment of Christ, so 
that every individual action, being referred to that exact and awful examination may bring you glory in the 
day of retribution, when you win praise from all creation. If that great man should be able to pay me a 
visit, it would be a pleasure to me to see you here with him. 


LETTER CXLVII 
TO ABURGIUS 


Up to this time I used to think Homer a fable, when I read the second part of his poem, in which he 
narrates the adventures of Ulysses. But the calamity which has befallen the most excellent Maximus has 
led me to look on what I used to think fabulous and incredible, as exceedingly probable. Maximus was 
governor of no insignificant people, just as Ulysses was chief of the Cephallenians. Ulysses had great 
wealth, and returned stripped of everything. To such straits has calamity reduced Maximus, that he may 
have to present himself at home in borrowed rags. And perhaps he has suffered all this because he has 
irritated some Laestrygones against him, and has fallen in with some Scylla, hiding a dog’s fierceness and 
fury under a woman’s form. Since then he has barely been able to swim out of this inextricable whirlpool. 
He supplicates you by my means for humanity’s sake to grieve for his undeserved misfortunes and not be 
silent about his needs, but make them known to the authorities. He hopes thus that he may find some aid 
against the slanders which have been got up against him: and if not, that at all events the intention of the 
enemy who has shewn such an intoxication of hostility against him may be made public. When a man has 
been wronged it is a considerable comfort to him if the wickedness of his enemies can be made plain. 


LETTER CXLVIII 
TO TRAJAN 


Even the ability to bewail their own calamities brings much comfort to the distressed; and this is specially 
the case when they meet with others capable, from their lofty character, of sympathizing with their 
sorrows. So my right honourable brother Maximus, after being prefect of my country, and then suffering 
what no other man ever yet suffered, stripped of all his belongings both inherited from his forefathers and 
collected by his own labours, afflicted in body in many and various ways, by his wanderings up and down 
the world, and not having been able to keep even his civil status free from attack, to preserve which 
freemen are wont to leave no labour undone, has made many complaints to me about all that has 
happened to him, and has begged me to give you a short description of the Iliad of woes in which he is 
involved. And I, being quite unable to relieve him in any other way in his troubles, have readily done him 
the favour shortly to relate to your excellency a part of what I have heard from him. He, indeed, seemed to 
me to blush at the idea of making a plain tale of his own calamity. If what has happened shews that the 
inflicter of the wrong is a villain, at all events it proves the sufferer to be deserving of great pity; since the 
very fact of having fallen into troubles inflicted by Divine Providence, seems in a manner to shew that a 
man has been devoted to suffering. But it would be a sufficient comfort to him if you will only look at him 
kindly, and extend also to him that abundant favour which all the recipients of it cannot exhaust,—I mean 
your clemency. We are all of us convinced that before the tribunal your protection will be an immense step 
towards victory. He who has asked for my letter as likely to be of service is of all men most upright. May it 
be granted me to see him, with the rest, proclaiming aloud the praises of your lordship with all his power. 


LETTER CXLIX 
TO TRAJAN 


You yourself have seen with your own eyes the distressing condition of Maximus, once a man of high 
reputation, but now most of all to be pitied, formerly prefect of my country. Would that he had never been 
so! Many, I think, would be likely to shun provincial governorships, if their dignities are likely to issue in 
such an end. To a man, then, from the quickness of his intelligence, able from a few circumstances to 
conjecture the rest, I need hardly narrate in detail all that I have seen and all that I have heard. Perhaps, 
however, I shall not seem to be telling a superfluous story if I mention that, though many and terrible 
things were audaciously done against him before your coming, what went on afterwards was such as to 
cause the former proceedings to be reckoned as kindness; to such an excess of outrage and injury and 
actually of personal cruelty did the proceedings go which were afterwards taken against him by the 
person in authority. Now he is here with an escort to fill up the measure of his evil deeds unless you are 
willing to stretch out your strong hand to protect the sufferer. In urging your goodness to an act of 
kindness I feel that Iam undertaking an unnecessary task. Yet since I desire to be serviceable to Maximus 
I do beg your lordship to add something for my sake to your natural zeal for what is right, to the end that 
he may clearly perceive that my intervention on his behalf has been of service to him. 


LETTER CL 
TO AMPHILOCHIUS IN THE NAME OF HERACLIDAS 


1. lremember our old conversations with one another, and am forgetful neither of what I said, nor of what 
you said. And now public life has no hold upon me. For although I am the same in heart and have not yet 
put off the old man, nevertheless, outwardly and by withdrawing myself far from worldly life, I seem 
already to have begun to tread the way of Christian conversation. I sit apart, like men who are on the 
point of embarking on the deep, looking out at what is before me. Mariners, indeed, need winds to make 
their voyage prosperous; I on the other hand want a guide to take me by the hand and conduct me safely 
through life’s bitter waves. I feel that I need first a curb for my young manhood, and then pricks to drive 
me to the course of piety. Both these seem to be provided by reason, which at one time disciplines my 
unruliness of soul, and at another time my sluggishness. Again I want other remedies that I may wash off 
the impurity of habit. You know how, long accustomed as I was to the Forum, I am lavish of words, and do 
not guard myself against the thoughts put into my mind by the evil one. I am the servant too of honour, 
and cannot easily give up thinking great things of myself. Against all this I feel that I need a great 
instructor. Then, further, I conclude that it is of no small importance, nor of benefit only for a little while, 
that the soul’s eye should be so purged that, after being freed from all the darkness of ignorance, as 
though from some blinding humour, one can gaze intently on the beauty of the glory of God. All this I 
know very well that your wisdom is aware of; I know that you would wish that I might have some one to 
give me such help, and if ever God grant me to meet you I am sure that I shall learn more about what I 
ought to heed. For now, in my great ignorance, I can hardly even form a judgment as to what I lack. Yet I 
do not repent of my first impulse; my soul does not hang back from the purpose of a godly life as you have 
feared for me, nobly and becomingly doing everything in your power, lest, like the woman of whom I have 
heard the story, I should turn back and become a pillar of salt. I am still, however, under the restraint of 
external authority; for the magistrates are seeking me like a deserter. But I am chiefly influenced by my 
own heart, which testifies to itself of all that I have told you. 


us, that we may hear it, and do it?’ nor is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go over the 
sea for us, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it, and do it?’ But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart, and in thy hands, to do it.” This means, “Neither in this place nor that place is the 
kingdom of God; for, behold, it is within you.” And if the heretics, in their audacity, should contend that 
the Lord did not give an answer about His own kingdom, but only about the Creator’s kingdom, 
concerning which they had inquired, then the following words are against them. For He tells them that 
“the Son of man must suffer many things, and be rejected,” before His coming, at which His kingdom will 
be really revealed. In this statement He shows that it was His own kingdom which His answer to them had 
contemplated, and which was now awaiting His own sufferings and rejection. But having to be rejected 
and afterwards to be acknowledged, and taken up and glorified, He borrowed the very word “rejected” 
from the passage, where, under the figure of a stone, His twofold manifestation was celebrated by David— 
the first in rejection, the second in honour: “The stone,” says He, “which the builders rejected, is become 
the head-stone of the corner. This is the Lord’s doing.” Now it would be idle, if we believed that God had 
predicted the humiliation, or even the glory, of any Christ at all, that He could have signed His prophecy 
for any but Him whom He had foretold under the figure of a stone, and a rock, and a mountain. If, 
however, He speaks of His own coming, why does He compare it with the days of Noe and of Lot, which 
were dark and terrible—a mild and gentle God as He is? Why does He bid us “remember Lot’s wife,” who 
despised the Creator’s command, and was punished for her contempt, if He does not come with judgment 
to avenge the infraction of His precepts? If He really does punish, like the Creator, if He is my Judge, He 
ought not to have adduced examples for the purpose of instructing me from Him whom He yet destroys, 
that He might not seem to be my instructor. But if He does not even here speak of His own coming, but of 
the coming of the Hebrew Christ, let us still wait in expectation that He will vouchsafe to us some 
prophecy of His own advent; meanwhile we will continue to believe that He is none other than He whom 
He reminds us of in every passage. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE PARABLES OF THE IMPORTUNATE WIDOW, AND OF THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. CHRIST’S ANSWER 
TO THE RICH RULER, THE CURE OF THE BLIND MAN. HIS SALUTATION—SON OF DAVID. ALL PROOFS OF CHRIST’S 
RELATION TO THE CREATOR, MARCION’S ANTITHESIS BETWEEN DAVID AND CHRIST CONFUTED 


When He recommends perseverance and earnestness in prayer, He sets before us the parable of the judge 
who was compelled to listen to the widow, owing to the earnestness and importunity of her requests. He 
show us that it is God the judge whom we must importune with prayer, and not Himself, if He is not 
Himself the judge. But He added, that “God would avenge His own elect.” Since, then, He who judges will 
also Himself be the avenger, He proved that the Creator is on that account the specially good God, whom 
He represented as the avenger of His own elect, who cry day and night to Him. And yet, when He 
introduces to our view the Creator’s temple, and describes two men worshipping therein with diverse 
feelings—the Pharisee in pride, the publican in humility—and shows us how they accordingly went down 
to their homes, one rejected, the other justified, He surely, by thus teaching us the proper discipline of 
prayer, has determined that that God must be prayed to from whom men were to receive this discipline of 
prayer—whether condemnatory of pride, or justifying in humility. I do not find from Christ any temple, any 
suppliants, any sentence (of approval or condemnation) belonging to any other god than the Creator. Him 
does He enjoin us to worship in humility, as the lifter-up of the humble, not in pride, because He brings 
down the proud. What other god has He manifested to me to receive my supplications? With what formula 
of worship, with what hope (shall I approach him?) I trow, none. For the prayer which He has taught us 
suits, as we have proved, none but the Creator. It is, of course, another matter if He does not wish to be 
prayed to, because He is the supremely and spontaneously good God! But who is this good God? There is, 
He says, “none but one.” It is not as if He had shown us that one of two gods was the supremely good; but 
He expressly asserts that there is one only good God, who is the only good, because He is the only God. 
Now, undoubtedly, He is the good God who “sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust, and maketh His 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good;” sustaining and nourishing and assisting even Marcionites 
themselves! When afterwards “a certain man asked him, Good Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?’“ (Jesus) inquired whether he knew (that is, in other words, whether he kept) the commandments of 
the Creator, in order to testify that it was by the Creator’s precepts that eternal life is acquired. Then, 
when he affirmed that from his youth up he had kept all the principal commandments, (Jesus) said to him: 
“One thing thou yet lackest: sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven; and come, follow me.” Well now, Marcion, and all ye who are companions in misery, and 
associates in hatred with that heretic, what will you dare say to this? Did Christ rescind the forementioned 
commandments: “Do not kill, Do not commit adultery, Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, Honour thy 
father and thy mother?” Or did He both keep them, and then add what was wanting to them? This very 
precept, however, about giving to the poor, was very largely diffused through the pages of the law and the 
prophets. This vainglorious observer of the commandments was therefore convicted of holding money in 
much higher estimation (than charity). This verity of the gospel then stands unimpaired: “I am not come 
to destroy the law and the prophets, but rather to fulfil them.” He also dissipated other doubts, when He 
declared that the name of God and of the Good belonged to one and the same being, at whose disposal 
were also the everlasting life and the treasure in heaven and Himself too—whose commandments He both 
maintained and augmented with His own supplementary precepts. He may likewise be discovered in the 
following passage of Micah, saying: “He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 


2. Since you have mentioned our bond, and have announced that you mean to prosecute, you have made 
me laugh in this my dejection, because you are still an advocate and do not give up your shrewdness. I 
hold, unless, indeed, like an ignorant man, I am quite missing the truth, that there is only one way to the 
Lord, and that all who are journeying to Him are travelling together and walking in accordance with one 
“bond” of life. If this be so, wherever I go how can I be separated from you? How can I cease to live with 
you, and with you serve God, to Whom we have both fled for refuge? Our bodies may be separated by 
distance, but God’s eye still doubtless looks upon us both; if indeed a life like mine is fit to be beheld by 
the divine eyes; for I have read somewhere in the Psalms that the eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous. 
I do indeed pray that with you and with all that are like minded with you, I may be associated, even in 
body, and that night and day with you and with any other true worshipper of God I may bow my knees to 
our Father which is in heaven; for I know that communion in prayer brings great gain. If, as often as it is 
my lot to lie and groan in a different corner, I am always to be accused of lying, I cannot contend against 
your argument, and already condemn myself as a liar, if with my own carelessness I have said anything 
which brings me under such a charge. 


3. I was lately at Caesarea, in order to learn what was going on there. I was unwilling to remain in the city 
itself, and betook myself to the neighbouring hospital, that I might get there what information I wanted. 
According to his custom the very godly bishop visited it, and I consulted him as to the points which you 
had urged upon me. It is not possible for me to remember all that he said in reply; it went far beyond the 
limits of a letter. In sum, however, what he said about poverty was this, that the rule ought to be that 
every one should limit his possessions to one garment. For one proof of this he quoted the words of John 
the Baptist “he that hath two coats let him impart to him that hath none;” and for another our Lord’s 
prohibition to His disciples to have two coats. He further added “If thou wilt be perfect go and sell that 
thou hast and give to the poor.” He said too that the parable of the pearl bore on this point, because the 
merchant, who had found the pearl of great price, went away and sold all that he had and bought it; and 
he added too that no one ought even to permit himself the distribution of his own property, but should 
leave it in the hands of the person entrusted with the duty of managing the affairs of the poor; and he 
proved the point from the acts of the apostles, because they sold their property and brought and laid it at 
the feet of the apostles, and by them it was distributed to each as every man had need. For he said that 
experience was needed in order to distinguish between cases of genuine need and of mere greedy 
begging. For whoever gives to the afflicted gives to the Lord, and from the Lord shall have his reward; but 
he who gives to every vagabond casts to a dog, a nuisance indeed from his importunity, but deserving no 
pity on the ground of want. 


4. He was moreover the first to speak shortly, as befits the importance of the subject, about some of the 
daily duties of life. As to this I should wish you to hear from himself, for it would not be right for me to 
weaken the force of his lessons. I would pray that we might visit him together, that so you might both 
accurately preserve in your memory what he said, and supply any omissions by your own intelligence. One 
thing that I do remember, out of the many which I heard, is this; that instruction how to lead the Christian 
life depends less on words, than on daily example. I know that, if you had not been detained by the duty of 
succouring your aged father, there is nothing that you would have more greatly esteemed than a meeting 
with the bishop, and that you would not have advised me to leave him in order to wander in deserts. Caves 
and rocks are always ready for us, but the help we get from our fellow man is not always at hand. If, then, 
you will put up with my giving you advice, you will impress on your father the desirability of his allowing 
you to leave him for a little while in order to meet a man who, alike from his experience of others and 
from his own wisdom, knows much, and is able to impart it to all who approach him. 


LETTER CLI 
TO EUSTATHIUS THE PHYSICIAN 


If my letters are of any good, lose no time in writing to me and in rousing me to write. We are 
unquestionably made more cheerful when we read the letters of wise men who love the Lord. It is for you 
to say, who read it, whether you find anything worth attention in what I write. Were it not for the 
multitude of my engagements, I should not debar myself from the pleasure of writing frequently. Pray do 
you, whose cares are fewer, soothe me by your letters. Wells, it is said, are the better for being used. The 
exhortations which you derive from your profession are apparently beside the point, for it is not I who am 
applying the knife; it is men whose day is done, who are falling upon themselves. The phrase of the Stoics 
runs, “since things do not happen as we like, we like what happens;” but I cannot make my mind fall in 
with what is happening. That some men should do what they do not like because they cannot help it, I 
have no objection. You doctors do not cauterise a sick man, or make him suffer pain in some other way, 
because you like it; but you often adopt this treatment in obedience to the necessity of the case. Mariners 
do not willingly throw their cargo overboard; but in order to escape shipwreck they put up with the loss, 
preferring a life of penury to death. Be sure that I look with sorrow and with many groans upon the 
separation of those who are holding themselves aloof. But yet I endure it. To lovers of the truth nothing 
can be put before God and hope in Him. 


LETTER CLII 


TO VICTOR, THE COMMANDER 


If I were to fail to write to any one else I might possibly with justice incur the charge of carelessness or 
forgetfulness. But it is not possible to forget you, when your name is in all men’s mouths. But I cannot be 
careless about one who is perhaps more distinguished than any one else in the empire. The cause of my 
silence is evident. I am afraid of troubling so great a man. If, however, to all your other virtues you add 
that of not only receiving what I send, but of actually asking after what is missing, lo! here I am writing to 
you with joyous heart, and I shall go on writing for the future, with prayers to God that you may be 
requited for the honour you pay me. For the Church, you have anticipated my supplications, by doing 
everything which I should have asked. And you act to please not man but God, Who has honoured you; 
Who has given you some good things in this life, and will give you others in the life to come, because you 
have walked with truth in His way, and, from the beginning to the end, have kept your heart fixed in the 
right faith. 


LETTER CLIII 


TO VICTOR THE EX-CONSUL 


As often as it falls to my lot to read your lordship’s letters, so often do I thank God that you continue to 
remember me, and that you are not moved by any calumny to lessen the love which once you consented to 
entertain for me, either from your wise judgment or your kindly intercourse. I pray then the holy God that 
you may remain in this mind towards me, and that I may be worthy of the honour which you give me. 


LETTER CLIV 


TO ASCHOLIUS, BISHOP OF THESSALONICA 


You have done well, and in accordance with the law of spiritual love, in writing to me first, and by your 
good example challenging me to like energy. The friendship of the world, indeed, stands in need of actual 
sight and intercourse, that thence intimacy may begin. All, however, who know how to love in the spirit do 
not need the flesh to promote affection, but are led to spiritual communion in the fellowship of the faith. 
Thanks, then, to the Lord Who has comforted my heart by showing me that love has not grown cold in all, 
but that there are yet in the world men who show the evidence of the discipleship of Christ. The state of 
affairs with you seems to be something like that of the stars by night, shining some in one part of the sky 
and some in another, whereof the brightness is charming, and the more charming because it is 
unexpected. Such are you, luminaries of the Churches, a few at most and easily counted in this gloomy 
state of things, shining as in a moonless night, and, besides being welcome for your virtue, being all the 
more longed for because of its being so seldom that you are found. Your letter has made your disposition 
quite plain to me. Although small, as far as regards the number of its syllables, in the correctness of its 
sentiments it was quite enough to give me proof of your mind and purpose. Your zeal for the cause of the 
blessed Athanasius is plain proof of your being sound as to the most important matters. In return for my 
joy at your letter I am exceedingly grateful to my honourable son Euphemius, to whom I pray that all help 
may be given by the Holy One, and I beg you to join in my prayers that we may soon receive him back 
with his very honourable wife, my daughter in the Lord. As to yourself, I beg that you will not stay our joy 
at its beginning, but that you will write on every possible opportunity, and increase your good feeling 
towards me by constant communication. Give me news, I beg you, about your Churches and how they are 
situated as regards union. Pray for us here that our Lord may rebuke the winds and the sea, and that with 
us there may be a great, calm. 


LETTER CLV 


WITHOUT ADDRESS. IN THE CASE OF A TRAINER 


I am at a loss how to defend myself against all the complaints contained in the first and only letter which 
your lordship has been so good as to send me. It is not that there is any lack of right on my side, but 
because among so many charges it is hard to select the most vital, and fix on the point at which I ought to 
begin to apply a remedy. Perhaps, if I follow the order of your letter, I shall come upon each in turn. Up to 
to-day I knew nothing about those who are setting out for Scythia; nor had any one told me even of those 
who came from your house, so that I might greet you by them, although I am anxious to seize every 
opportunity of greeting your lordship. To forget you in my prayers is impossible, unless first I forget the 
work to which God has called me, for assuredly, faithful as by God’s grace you are, you remember all the 
prayers of the Church; how we pray also for our brethren when on a journey and offer prayer in the holy 
church for those who are in the army, and for those who speak for the sake of the Lord’s name, and for 
those who show the fruits of the Spirit. In most, or all of these, I reckon your lordship to be included. How 
could I ever forget you, as far as I am individually concerned, when I have so many reasons to stir me to 
recollection, such a sister, such nephews, such kinsfolk, so good, so fond of me, house, household, and 
friends? By all these, even against my will, I am perforce reminded of your good disposition. As to this, 


however, our brother has brought me no unpleasant news, nor has any decision been come to by me 
which could do him any injury. Free, then, the chorepiscopus and myself from all blame, and grieve rather 
over those who have made false reports. If our learned friend wishes to bring an action against me, he has 
law courts and laws. In this I beg you not to blame me. In all the good deeds that you do, you are laying up 
treasure for yourself; you are preparing for yourself in the day of retribution the same refreshment which 
you are providing for those who are persecuted for the sake of the name of the Lord. If you send the relics 
of the martyrs home you will do well; as you write that the persecution there is, even now, causing 
martyrs to the Lord. 


LETTER CLVI 
TO THE PRESBYTER EVAGRIUS 


1. So far from being impatient at the length of your letter, I assure you I thought it even short, from the 
pleasure it gave me when reading it. For is there anything more pleasing than the idea of peace? Is 
anything more suitable to the sacred office, or more acceptable to the Lord, than to take measures for 
effecting it? May you have the reward of the peace-maker, since so blessed an office has been the object 
of your good desires and earnest efforts. At the same time, believe me, my revered friend, I will yield to 
none in my earnest wish and prayer to see the day when those who are one in sentiment shall all fill the 
same assembly. Indeed it would be monstrous to feel pleasure in the schisms and divisions of the 
Churches, and not to consider that the greatest of goods consists in the knitting together of the members 
of Christ’s body. But, alas! my inability is as real as my desire. No one knows better than yourself, that 
time alone is the remedy of ills that time has matured. Besides, a strong and vigorous treatment is 
necessary to get at the root of the complaint. You will understand this hint, though there is no reason why 
I should not speak out. 


2. Self-importance, when rooted by habit in the mind, cannot be destroyed by one man, by one single 
letter, or in a short time. Unless there be some arbiter in whom all parties have confidence, suspicions and 
collisions will never altogether cease. If, indeed, the influence of Divine grace were shed upon me, and I 
were given power in word and deed and spiritual gifts to prevail with these rival parties, then this daring 
experiment might be demanded of me; though, perhaps, even then, you would not advise me to attempt 
this adjustment of things by myself, without the co-operation of the bishop, on whom principally falls the 
care of the church. But he cannot come hither, nor can I easily undertake a long journey while the winter 
lasts, or rather I cannot anyhow, for the Armenian mountains will be soon impassable, even to the young 
and vigorous, to say nothing of my continued bodily ailments. I have no objection to write to tell him of all 
this; but I have no expectation that writing will lead to anything, for I know his cautious character, and 
after all written words have little power to convince the mind. There are so many things to urge, and to 
bear, and to reply to, and to object, that a letter has no soul, and is in fact but waste paper. However, as I 
have said, I will write. Only give me credit, most religious and dear brother, for having no private feeling 
in the matter. Thank God. I have no such feeling towards any one. I have not busied myself in the 
investigation of the supposed or real complaints which are brought against this or that man; so my 
opinion has a claim on your attention as that of one who really cannot act from partiality or prejudice. I 
only desire, through the Lord’s good will, that all things may be done with ecclesiastical propriety. 


3. I was vexed to find from my dear son Dorotheus, our associate in the ministry, that you had been 
unwilling to communicate with him. This was not the kind of conversation which you had with me, as well 
as I recollect. As to my sending to the West it is quite out of the question. I have no one fit for the service. 
Indeed, when I look round, I seem to have no one on my side. I can but pray I may be found in the number 
of those seven thousand who have not bowed the knee to Baal. I know the present persecutors of us all 
seek my life; yet that shall not diminish ought of the zeal which I owe to the Churches of God. 


LETTER CLVII 
TO AMIOCHUS 


You may well imagine how disappointed I was not to meet you in the summer; not that our meeting in 
former years was enough to satisfy me, but even to see loved objects in a dream brings those who love 
some comfort. But you do not even write, so sluggish are you, and I think your absence can be referred to 
no other cause than that you are slow to undertake journeys for affection’s sake. On this point I will say no 
more. Pray for me, and ask the Lord not to desert me, but as He has brought me out of bygone 
temptations so also to deliver me from those that I await, for the glory of the name of Him in Whom I put 
my trust. 


LETTER CLVIII 
TO ANTIOCHUS 


My sins have prevented me from carrying out the wish to meet you, which I have long entertained. Let me 
apologise by letter for my absence, and beseech you not to omit to remember me in your prayers, that, if I 


live, I may be permitted to enjoy your society. If not, by the aid of your prayers may I quit this world with 
good hope. I commend to you our brother the camel-master. 


LETTER CLIX 


TO EUPATERIUS AND HIS DAUGHTER 


1. You may well imagine what pleasure the letter of your excellencies gave me, if only from its very 
contents. What, indeed, could give greater gratification to one who prays ever to be in communication 
with them who fear the Lord, and to share their blessings, than a letter of this kind, wherein questions are 
asked about the knowledge of God? For if, to me, “to live is Christ,” truly my words ought to be about 
Christ, my every thought and deed ought to depend upon His commandments, and my soul to be 
fashioned after His. I rejoice, therefore, at being asked about such things, and congratulate the askers. By 
me, to speak shortly, the faith of the Fathers assembled at Nicaea is honoured before all later inventions. 
In it the Son is confessed to be con-substantial with the Father and to be naturally of the same nature with 
Him who begat Him, for He was confessed to be Light of Light, God of God, and Good of Good, and the 
like. Both by those holy men the same doctrine was declared, and by me now who pray that I may walk in 
their footsteps. 


2. But since the question now raised by those who are always endeavouring to introduce novelties, but 
passed over in silence by the men of old, because the doctrine was never gainsaid, has remained without 
full explanation (I mean that which concerns the Holy Ghost) I will add a statement on this subject in 
conformity with the sense of Scripture. As we were baptized, so we profess our belief. As we profess our 
belief, so also we offer praise. As then baptism has been given us by the Saviour, in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, so, in accordance with our baptism, we make the confession of the 
creed, and our doxology in accordance with our creed. We glorify the Holy Ghost together with the Father 
and the Son, from the conviction that He is not separated from the Divine Nature; for that which is foreign 
by nature does not share in the same honors. All who call the Holy Ghost a creature we pity, on the 
ground that, by this utterance, they are falling into the unpardonable sin of blasphemy against Him. I 
need use no argument to prove to those who are even slightly trained in Scripture, that the creature is 
separated from the Godhead. The creature is a slave; but the Spirit sets free. The creature needs life; the 
Spirit is the Giver of life. The creature requires teaching. It is the Spirit that teaches. The creature is 
sanctified; it is the Spirit that sanctifies. Whether you name angels, archangels, or all the heavenly 
powers, they receive their sanctification through the Spirit, but the Spirit Himself has His holiness by 
nature, not received by favour, but essentially His; whence He has received the distinctive name of Holy. 
What then is by nature holy, as the Father is by nature holy, and the Son by nature holy, we do not 
ourselves allow to be separated and severed from the divine and blessed Trinity, nor accept those who 
rashly reckon it as part of creation. Let this short summary be sufficient for you, my pious friends. From 
little seeds, with the co-operation of the Holy Ghost, you will reap the fuller crop of piety. “Give instruction 
to a wise man and he will be yet wiser.” I will put off fuller demonstration till we meet. When we do, it will 
be possible for me to answer objections, to give you fuller proofs from Scripture, and to confirm all the 
sound rule of faith. For the present pardon my brevity. I should not have written at all had I not thought it 
a greater injury to you to refuse your request altogether than to grant it in part. 


LETTER CLX 
TO DIODORUS 


1. I have received the letter which has reached me under the name of Diodorus, but in what it contains 
creditable to any one rather than to Diodorus. Some ingenious person seems to have assumed your name, 
with the intention of getting credit with his hearers. It appears that he was asked by some one if it was 
lawful to contract marriage with his deceased wife’s sister; and, instead of shuddering at such a question, 
he heard it unmoved, and quite boldly and bravely supported the unseemly desire. Had I his letter by me I 
would have sent it you, and you would have been able to defend both yourself and the truth. But the 
person who showed it me took it away again, and carried it about as a kind of trophy of triumph against 
me who had forbidden it from the beginning, declaring that he had permission in writing. Now I have 
written to you that I may attack that spurious document with double strength, and leave it no force 
whereby it may injure its readers. 


2. First of all I have to urge, what is of most importance in such matters, our own custom, which has the 
force of law, because the rules have been handed down to us by holy men. It is as follows: if any one, 
overcome by impurity, falls into unlawful intercourse with two sisters, this is not to be looked upon as 
marriage, nor are they to be admitted at all into the Church until they have separated from one another. 
Wherefore, although it were possible to say nothing further, the custom would be quite enough to 
safeguard what is right. But, since the writer of the letter has endeavoured to introduce this mischief into 
our practice by a false argument, I am under the necessity of not omitting the aid of reasoning; although 
in matters which are perfectly plain every man’s instinctive sentiment is stronger than argument. 


3. It is written, he says, in Leviticus “Neither shalt thou take a wife to her sister, to vex her, to uncover her 


nakedness, beside the other in her life time.” From this it is plain, he argues, that it is lawful to take her 
when the wife is dead. To this my first answer shall be, that whatever the law says, it says to those who 
are under the law; otherwise we shall be subject to circumcision, the sabbath, abstinence from meats. For 
we certainly must not, when we find anything which falls in with our pleasures, subject ourselves to the 
yoke of slavery to the law; and then, if anything in the law seems hard, have recourse to the freedom 
which is in Christ. We have been asked if it is written that one may be taken to wife after her sister. Let us 
say what is safe and true, that it is not written. But to deduce by sequence of argument what is passed 
over in silence is the part of a legislator, not of one who quotes the articles of the law. Indeed, on these 
terms, any one who likes will be at liberty to take the sister, even in the lifetime of the wife. The same 
sophism fits in this case also. It is written, he says, “Thou shalt not take a wife to vex her:” so that, apart 
from vexation, there is no prohibition to take her. The man who wants to indulge his desire will maintain 
that the relationship of sisters is such that they cannot vex one another. Take away the reason given for 
the prohibition to live with both, and what is there to prevent a man’s taking both sisters? This is not 
written, we shall say. Neither is the former distinctly stated. The deduction from the argument allows 
liberty in both cases. But a solution of the difficulty might be found by going a little back to what is behind 
the enactment. It appears that the legislator does not include every kind of sin, but particularly prohibits 
those of the Egyptians, from among whom Israel had gone forth, and of the Canaanites among whom they 
were going. The words are as follows, “After the doings of the land of Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall ye not 
do; and after the doings of the land of Canaan, whither I bring you, shall ye not do: neither shall ye walk 
in their ordinances.” It is probable that this kind of sin was not practised at that time among the Gentiles. 
Under these circumstances the lawgiver was, it may be supposed, under no necessity of guarding against 
it; the unwritten custom sufficed to condemn the crime. How then is it that while forbidding the greater 
he was silent about the less? Because the example of the patriarch seemed injurious to many who 
indulged their flesh so far as to live with sisters in their life time. What ought to be my course? To quote 
the Scriptures, or to work out what they leave unsaid? In these laws it is not written that a father and son 
ought not to have the same concubine, but, in the prophet, it is thought deserving of the most extreme 
condemnation, “A man and his father” it is said “will go in unto the same maid.” And how many other 
forms of unclean lust have been found out in the devils’ school, while divine scripture is silent about them, 
not choosing to befoul its dignity with the names of filthy things and condemning their uncleanness in 
general terms! As the apostle Paul says, “Fornication and all uncleanness .. . let it not be once named 
among you as becometh saints,” thus including the unspeakable doings of both males and females under 
the name of uncleanness. It follows that silence certainly does not give license to voluptuaries. 


4. I, however, maintain that this point has not been left in silence, but that the lawgiver has made a 
distinct prohibition. The words “None of you shall approach to any one that is near of kin to him, to 
uncover their nakedness,” embraces also this form of kinsmanship, for what could be more akin to a man 
than his own wife, or rather than his own flesh? “For they are no more twain but one flesh.” So, through 
the wife, the sister is made akin to the husband. For as he shall not take his wife’s mother, nor yet his 
wife’s daughter, because he may not take his own mother nor his own daughter, so he may not take his 
wife’s sister, because he may not take his own sister. And, on the other hand, it will not be lawful for the 
wife to be joined with the husband’s kin, for the rights of relationship hold good on both sides. But, for my 
part, to every one who is thinking about marriage I testify that, “the fashion of this world passeth away,” 
and the time is short: “it remaineth that both they that have wives be as though they had none.” If he 
improperly quotes the charge “Increase and multiply,” I laugh at him, for not discerning the signs of the 
times. Second marriage is a remedy against fornication, not a means of lasciviousness. “If they cannot 
contain,” it is said “let them marry;” but if they marry they must not break the law. 


5. But they whose souls are blinded by dishonourable lust do not regard even nature, which from old time 
distinguished the names of the family. For under what relationship will those who contract these unions 
name their sons? Will they call them brothers or cousins of one another? For, on account of the confusion, 
both names will apply. O man, do not make the aunt the little one’s stepmother; do not arm with 
implacable jealousy her who ought to cherish them with a mother’s love. It is only stepmothers who 
extend their hatred even beyond death; other enemies make a truce with the dead; stepmothers begin 
their hatred after death. The sum of what I say is this. If any one wants to contract a lawful marriage, the 
whole world is open to him: if he is only impelled by lust, let him be the more restricted, “that he may 
know how to possess his vessel in sanctification and honour, not in the lust of concupiscence.” I should 
like to say more, but the limits of my letter leave me no further room. I pray that my exhortation may 
prove stronger than lust, or at least that this pollution may not be found in my own province. Where it has 
been ventured on there let it abide. 


LETTER CLXI 


TO AMPHILOCHIUS ON HIS CONSECRATION AS BISHOP 


1. Blessed be God Who from age to age chooses them that please Him, distinguishes vessels of election, 
and uses them for the ministry of the Saints. Though you were trying to flee, as you confess, not from me, 
but from the calling you expected through me, He has netted you in the sure meshes of grace, and has 
brought you into the midst of Pisidia to catch men for the Lord, and draw the devil’s prey from the deep 
into the light. You, too, may say as the blessed David said, “Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? or whither 


shall I flee from thy presence.” Such is the wonderful work of our loving Master. “Asses are lost” that 
there may be a king of Israel. David, however, being an Israelite was granted to Israel; but the land which 
has nursed you and brought you to such a height of virtue, possesses you no longer, and sees her 
neighbour beautified by her own adornment. But all believers in Christ are one people; all Christ’s people, 
although He is hailed from many regions, are one Church; and so our country is glad and rejoices at the 
dispensation of the Lord, and instead of thinking that she is one man the poorer, considers that through 
one man she has become possessed of whole Churches. Only may the Lord grant me both to see you in 
person, and, so long as Iam parted from you, to hear of your progress in the gospel, and of the good order 
of your Churches. 


2. Play the man, then, and be strong, and walk before the people whom the Most High has entrusted to 
your hand. Like a skilful pilot, rise in mind above every wave lifted by heretical blasts; keep the boat from 
being whelmed by the salt and bitter billows of false doctrine; and wait for the calm to be made by the 
Lord so soon as there shall have been found a voice worthy of rousing Him to rebuke the winds and the 
sea. If you wish to visit me, now hurried by long sickness towards the inevitable end, do not wait for an 
opportunity, or for the word from me. You know that to a father’s heart every time is suitable to embrace a 
well-loved son, and that affection is stronger than words. Do not lament over a responsibility transcending 
your strength. If you had been destined to bear the burden unaided, it would have been not merely heavy; 
it would have been intolerable. But if the Lord shares the load with you, “cast all your care upon the Lord” 
and He will Himself act. Only be exhorted ever to give heed lest you be carried away by wicked customs. 
Rather change all previous evil ways into good by the help of the wisdom given you by God. For Christ has 
sent you not to follow others, but yourself to take the lead of all who are being saved. I charge you to pray 
for me, that, if I am still in this life, I may be permitted to see you with your Church. If, however, it is 
ordained that I now depart, may I see all of you hereafter with the Lord, your Church blooming like a vine 
with good works, and yourself like a wise husbandman and good servant giving meat in due season to his 
fellow-servants and receiving the reward of a wise and trusty steward. All who are with me salute your 
reverence. May you be strong and joyful in the Lord. May you be preserved glorious in the graces of the 
Spirit and of wisdom. 


LETTER CLXII 


TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


The same cause seems to make me hesitate to write, and to prove that I must write. When I think of the 
visit which I owe, and reckon up the gain at meeting you, I cannot help despising letters, as being not 
even shadows in comparison with the reality. Then, again, when I reckon that my only consolation, 
deprived as Iam of all that is best and most important, is to salute such a man and beg him, as Iam wont, 
not to forget me in his prayers, I bethink me that letters are of no small value. I do not, myself, wish to 
give up all hope of my visit, nor to despair of seeing you. I should be ashamed not to seem to put so much 
confidence in your prayers as even to expect to be turned from an old man into a young one, if such a 
need were to arise, and not merely from a sick and emaciated one, as I am now, into one a little bit 
stronger. It is not easy to express in words the reason of my not being with you already, because I am not 
only prevented by actual illness, but have not even force of speech enough at any time to give you an 
account of such manifold and complex disease. I can only say that, ever since Easter up to now, fever, 
diarrhoea, and intestinal disturbance, drowning me like waves, do not suffer me to lift my head above 
them. Brother Barachus may be able to tell you the character of my symptoms, if not as their severity 
deserves, at least clearly enough to make you understand the reason of my delay. If you join cordially in 
my prayers, I have no doubt that my troubles will easily pass away. 


LETTER CLXIII 
TO COUNT JOVINUS 


One can see your soul in your letter, for in reality no painter can so exactly catch an outward likeness, as 
uttered thoughts can image the secrets of the soul. As I read your letter, your words exactly characterized 
your steadfastness, your real dignity, your unfailing sincerity; in all those things it comforted me greatly 
though I could not see you. Never fail, then, to seize every opportunity of writing to me, and to give me 
the pleasure of conversing with you at a distance; for to see you face to face I am now forbidden by the 
distressing state of my health. How serious this is you will learn from the God-beloved bishop 
Amphilochius, who is both able to report to you from his having been constantly with me, and fully 
competent to tell you what he has seen. But the only reason why I wish you to know of my sufferings is, 
that you will forgive me for the future, and acquit me of lack of energy, if I fail to come and see you, 
though in truth my loss does not so much need defence from me as comfort from you. Had it been possible 
for me to come to you, I should have very much preferred a sight of your excellency to all the ends that 
other men count worth an effort. 


LETTER CLXIV 
TO ASCHOLIUS 


1. It would not be easy for me to say how very much delighted I am with your holiness’s letter. My words 
are too weak to express all that I feel; you, however, ought to be able to conjecture it, from the beauty of 
what you have written. For what did not your letter contain? It contained love to God; the marvellous 
description of the martyrs, which put the manner of their good fight so plainly before me that I seemed 
actually to see it; love and kindness to myself; words of surpassing beauty. So when I had taken it into my 
hands, and read it many times, and perceived how abundantly full it was of the grace of the Spirit, I 
thought that I had gone back to the good old times, when God’s Churches flourished, rooted in faith, 
united in love, all the members being in harmony, as though in one body. Then the persecutors were 
manifest, and manifest too the persecuted. Then the people grew more numerous by being attacked. Then 
the blood of the martyrs, watering the Churches, nourished many more champions of true religion, each 
generation stripping for the struggle with the zeal of those that had gone before. Then we Christians were 
in peace with one another, the peace which the Lord bequeathed us, of which, so cruelly have we driven it 
from among us, not a single trace is now left us. Yet my soul did go back to that blessedness of old, when a 
letter came from a long distance, bright with the beauty of love, and a martyr travelled to me from wild 
regions beyond the Danube, preaching in his own person the exactitude of the faith which is there 
observed. Who could tell the delight of my soul at all this? What power of speech could be devised 
competent to describe all that I felt in the bottom of my heart? However, when I saw the athlete, I blessed 
his trainer: he, too, before the just Judge, after strengthening many for the conflict on behalf of true 
religion, shall receive the crown of righteousness. 


2. By bringing the blessed Eutyches to my recollection, and honouring my country for having sown the 
seeds of true religion, you have at once delighted me by your reminder of the past, and distressed me by 
your conviction of the present. None of us now comes near Eutyches in goodness: so far are we from 
bringing barbarians under the softening power of the Spirit, and the operation of His graces, that by the 
greatness of our sins we turn gentle hearted men into barbarians, for to ourselves and to our sins I 
attribute it that the influence of the heretics is so widely diffused. Peradventure no part of the world has 
escaped the conflagration of heresy. You tell me of struggles of athletes, bodies lacerated for the truth’s 
sake, savage fury despised by men of fearless heart, various tortures of persecutors, and constancy of the 
wrestlers through them all, the block and the water whereby the martyrs died. And what is our condition? 
Love is grown cold; the teaching of the Fathers is being laid waste; everywhere is shipwreck of the Faith; 
the mouths of the Faithful are silent; the people, driven from the houses of prayer, lift up their hands in 
the open air to their Lord which is in heaven. Our afflictions are heavy, martyrdom is nowhere to be seen, 
because those who evilly entreat us are called by the same name as ourselves. Wherefore pray to the Lord 
yourself, and join all Christ’s noble athletes with you in prayer for the Churches, to the end that, if any 
further time remains for this world, and all things are not being driven to destruction, God may be 
reconciled to his own Churches and restore them to their ancient peace. 


LETTER CLXV 


TO ASCHOLIUS, BISHOP OF THESSALONICA 


God has fulfilled my old prayer in deigning to allow me to receive the letter of your veritable holiness. 
What I most of all desire is to see you and to be seen by you, and to enjoy in actual intercourse all the 
graces of the Spirit with which you are endowed. This, however, is impossible, both on account of the 
distance which separates us, and the engrossing occupations of each of us. I therefore pray, in the second 
place, that my soul may be fed by frequent letters from your love in Christ. This has now been granted me 
on taking your epistle into my hands. I have been doubly delighted at the enjoyment of your 
communication. I felt as though I could really see your very soul shining in your words as in some mirror; 
and I was moved to exceeding joy, not only at your proving to be what all testimony says of you, but that 
your noble qualities are the ornament of my country. You have filled the country beyond our borders with 
spiritual fruits, like some vigorous branch sprung from a glorious root. Rightly, then, does our country 
rejoice in her own offshoots. When you were engaging in conflicts for the Faith she heard that the goodly 
heritage of the Fathers was preserved in you, and she glorified God. And now what are you about? You 
have honoured the land that gave you birth by sending her a martyr who has just fought a good fight in 
the barbarian country on your borders, just as a grateful gardener might send his first fruits to those who 
had given him the seeds. Verily the gift is worthy of Christ’s athlete, a martyr of the truth just crowned 
with the crown of righteousness, whom we have gladly welcomed, glorifying God who has now fulfilled the 
gospel of His Christ in all the world. Let me ask you to remember in your prayers me who love you, and 
for my soul’s sake earnestly to beseech the Lord that one day I, too, may be deemed worthy to begin to 
serve God, according to the way of His commandments which He has given us to salvation. 


LETTER CLXVI 


TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


LETTER CLXVII 


TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


I am delighted at your remembering me and writing, and, what is yet more important, at your sending me 
your blessing in your letter. Had I been but worthy of your labours and of your struggles in Christ’s cause, 
I should have been permitted to come to you and embrace you, and to take you as a model of patience. 
But since I am not worthy of this, and am detained by many afflictions and much occupation, I do what is 
next best. I salute your excellency, and beseech you not to grow weary of remembering me. For the 
honour and pleasure of receiving your letters is not only an advantage to me, but it is a ground of boasting 
and pride before the world that I should be held in honour by one whose virtue is so great, and who is in 
such close communion with God as to be able, alike by his teaching and example, to unite others with him 
in it. 


LETTER CLXVIII 
TO ANTIOCHUS 


I mourn for the Church that is deprived of the guidance of such a shepherd. But I have so much the more 
ground for congratulating you on being worthy of the privilege of enjoying, at such a moment, the society 
of one who is fighting such a good fight in the cause of the truth, and I am sure that you, who nobly 
support and stimulate his zeal, will be thought worthy by the Lord of a lot like his. What a blessing, to 
enjoy in unbroken quiet the society of the man so rich in learning and experienced in life! Now, at least, 
you must, Iam sure, know how wise he is. In days gone by his mind was necessarily given to many divided 
cares, and you were too busy a man to give your sole heed to the spiritual fountain which springs from his 
pure heart. God grant that you may be a comfort to him, and never yourself want consolation from others. 
I am sure of the disposition of your heart, alike from the experience which I, for a short time, have had of 
you, and from the exalted teaching your illustrious instructor, with whom to pass one single day is a 
sufficient provision for the journey to salvation. 


LETTER CLXIx 
BASIL TO GREGORY 


You have undertaken a kindly and charitable task in getting together the captive troop of the insolent 
Glycerius (at present I must so write), and, so far as in you lay, covering our common shame. It is only 
right that your reverence should undo this dishonour with a full knowledge of the facts about him. 


This grave and venerable Glycerius of yours was ordained by me deacon of the church of Venesa to serve 
the presbyter, and look after the work of the Church, for, though the fellow is in other respects 
intractable, he is naturally clever at manual labour. No sooner was he appointed than he neglected his 
work, as though there had been absolutely nothing to do. But, of his own private power and authority, he 
got together some wretched virgins, some of whom came to him of their own accord (you know how young 
people are prone to anything of this kind), and others were unwillingly forced to accept him as leader of 
their company. Then he assumed the style and title of patriarch, and began all of a sudden to play the man 
of dignity. He had not attained to this on any reasonable or pious ground; his only object was to get a 
means of livelihood, just as some men start one trade and some another. He has all but upset the whole 
Church, scorning his own presbyter, a man venerable both by character and age; scorning his 
chorepiscopus, and myself, as of no account at all, continually filling the town and all the clergy with 
disorder and disturbance. And now, on being mildly rebuked by me and his chorepiscopus, that he may 
not treat us with contempt (for he was trying to stir the younger men to like insubordination), he is 
meditating conduct most audacious and inhuman. After robbing as many of the virgins as he could, he has 
made off by night. I am sure all this will have seemed very sad to you. Think of the time too. The feast was 
being held there, and, as was natural, large numbers of people were gathered together. He, however, on 
his side, brought out his own troop, who followed young men and danced round them, causing all well- 
disposed persons to be most distressed, while loose chatterers laughed aloud. And even this was not 
enough, enormous as was the scandal. I am told that even the parents of the virgins, finding their 
bereavement unendurable, wishful to bring home the scattered company, and falling with not unnatural 
sighs and tears at their daughters’ feet, have been insulted and outraged by this excellent young man and 
his troop of bandits. I am sure your reverence will think all this intolerable. The ridicule of it attaches to 
us all alike. First of all, order him to come back with the virgins. He might find some mercy, if he were to 
come back with a letter from you. If you do not adopt this course, at least send the virgins back to their 
mother the Church. If this cannot be done, at all events do not allow any violence to be done to those that 
are willing to return, but get them to return to me. Otherwise I call God and man to witness that all this is 
ill done, and a breach of the law of the Church. The best course would be for Glycerius to come back with 
a letter, and in a becoming and proper frame of mind; if not, let him be deprived of his ministry. 


LETTER CLXX 
TO GLYCERIUS 


How far will your mad folly go? How long will you counsel mischief against yourself? How long will you go 
on rousing me to wrath, and bringing shame on the common order of solitaries? Return. Put confidence in 


God, and in me, who imitate God’s loving-kindness. If I rebuked you like a father, like a father I will 
forgive you. This is the treatment you shall receive from me, for many others are making supplication in 
your behalf, and before all the rest your own presbyter, for whose grey hairs and compassionate 
disposition I feel much respect. Continue longer to hold aloof from me and you have quite fallen from your 
degree. You will also fall away from God, for with your songs and your garb you are leading the young 
women not to God, but to the pit. 


LETTER CLXxI 
TO GREGORY 


I wrote to you, not long ago, about Glycerius and the virgins. Even now they have not returned, but are 
still hesitating, how and why I know not. I should be sorry to charge this against you, as though you were 
acting thus to bring discredit on me, either because you have some ground of complaint against me, or to 
gratify others. Let them then come, fearing nothing. Do you be surety for their doing this. For it pains me 
to have my members cut off, although they have been rightly cut off. If they hold out the burden will rest 
on others. I wash my hands of it. 


LETTER CLXXxII 


TO SOPHRONIUS, THE BISHOP 


There is no need for me to say how much I was delighted by your letter. Your own words will enable you to 
conjecture what I felt on receiving it. You have exhibited to me in your letter, the first fruits of the Spirit, 
love. Than this what can be more precious to me in the present state of affairs, when, because iniquity 
abounds, the love of many has waxed cold? Nothing is rarer now than spiritual intercourse with a brother, 
a word of peace, and such spiritual communion as I have found in you. For this I thank the Lord, 
beseeching Him that I may have part in the perfect joy that is found in you. If such be your letter, what 
must it be to meet you in person? If when you are far away you so affect me, what will you be to me when 
you are seen face to face? Be sure that if I had not been detained by innumerable occupations, and all the 
unavoidable anxieties which tie me down, I should have hurried to see your excellency. Although that old 
complaint of mine is a great hindrance to my moving about, nevertheless in view of the good I expect, I 
would not have allowed this to stand in my way. To be permitted to meet a man holding the same views 
and reverencing the faith of the Fathers, as you are said to do by our honourable brethren and fellow 
presbyters, is in truth to go back to the ancient blessedness of the Churches, when the sufferers from 
unsound disputation were few, and all lived in peace, “workmen” obeying the commandments and not 
“needing to be ashamed,” serving the Lord with simple and clear confession, and keeping plain and 
inviolate their faith in Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 


LETTER CLXXxIII 
TO THEODORA THE CANONESS 


I should be more diligent in writing to you but for my belief that my letters do not always, my friend, 
reach your own hands. I am afraid that through the naughtiness of those on whose service I depend, 
especially at a time like this when the whole world is in a state of confusion, a great many other people 
get hold of them. So I wait to be found fault with, and to be eagerly asked for my letters, that so I may 
have this proof of their delivery. Yet, whether I write or not, one thing I do without failing, and that is to 
keep in my heart the memory of your excellency, and to pray the Lord to grant that you may complete the 
course of good living which you have chosen. For in truth it is no light thing for one, who makes a 
profession, to follow up all that the promise entails. Any one may embrace the gospel life, but only a very 
few of those who have come within my knowledge have completely carried out their duty in its minutest 
details, and have overlooked nothing that is contained therein. Only a very few have been consistent in 
keeping the tongue in check and the eye under guidance, as the Gospel would have it; in working with the 
hands according to the mark of doing what is pleasing to God; in moving the feet, and using every 
member, as the Creator ordained from the beginning. Propriety in dress, watchfulness in the society of 
men, moderation in eating and drinking, the avoidance of superfluity in the acquisition of necessities; all 
these things seem small enough when they are thus merely mentioned, but, as I have found by experience, 
their consistent observance requires no light struggle. Further, such a perfection of humility as not even 
to remember nobility of family, nor to be elevated by any natural advantage of body or mind which we may 
have, nor to allow other people’s opinion of us to be a ground of pride and exaltation, all this belongs to 
the evangelic life. There is also sustained self-control, industry in prayer, sympathy in brotherly love, 
generosity to the poor, lowliness of temper, contrition of heart, soundness of faith, calmness in depression, 
while we never forget the terrible and inevitable tribunal. To that judgment we are all hastening, but 
those who remember it, and are anxious about what is to follow after it, are very few. 


LETTER CLXxIV 
TO A WIDOW 


I have been most wishful to write constantly to your excellency, but I have from time to time denied 
myself, for fear of causing any temptation to beset you, because of those who are ill disposed toward me. 
As I am told, their hatred has even gone so far that they make a fuss if any one happens to receive a letter 
from me. But now that you have begun to write yourself, and very good it is of you to do so, sending me 
needful information about all that is in your mind, I am stirred to write back to you. Let me then set right 
what has been omitted in the past, and at the same time reply to what your excellency has written. Truly 
blessed is the soul, which by night and by day has no other anxiety than how, when the great day comes 
wherein all creation shall stand before the Judge and shall give an account for its deeds, she too may be 
able easily to get quit of the reckoning of life. 


For he who keeps that day and that hour ever before him, and is ever meditating upon the defence to be 
made before the tribunal where no excuses will avail, will sin not at all, or not seriously, for we begin to 
sin when there is a lack of the fear of God in us. When men have a clear apprehension of what is 
threatened them, the awe inherent in them will never allow them to fall into inconsiderate action or 
thought. Be mindful therefore of God. Keep the fear of Him in your heart, and enlist all men to join with 
you in your prayers, for great is the aid of them that are able to move God by their importunity. Never 
cease to do this. Even while we are living this life in the flesh, prayer will be a mighty helper to us, and 
when we are departing hence it will be a sufficient provision for us on the journey to the world to come. 


Anxiety is a good thing; but, on the other hand, despondency, dejection, and despair of our salvation, are 
injurious to the soul. Trust therefore in the goodness of God, and look for His succour, knowing that if we 
turn to Him rightly and sincerely, not only will He not cast us off forever, but will say to us, even while we 
are in the act of uttering the words of our prayer, “Lo! I am with you.” 


LETTER CLXXV 


TO COUNT MAGNENIANUS 


Your excellency lately wrote to me, plainly charging me, besides other matters, to write concerning the 
Faith. I admire your zeal in the matter, and I pray God that your choice of good things may be persistent, 
and that, advancing in knowledge and good works, you may be made perfect. But I have no wish to leave 
behind me a treatise on the Faith, or to write various creeds, and so I have declined to send what you 
asked. You seem to me to be surrounded by the din of your men there, idle fellows, who say certain things 
to calumniate me, with the idea that they will improve their own position by lying disgracefully against 
me. The past shews what they are, and future experience will shew them in still plainer colours. I, 
however, call on all who trust in Christ not to busy themselves in opposition to the ancient faith, but, as 
we believe, so to be baptized, and, as we are baptized, so to offer the doxology. It is enough for us to 
confess those names which we have received from Holy Scripture, and to shun all innovation about them. 
Our salvation does not lie in the invention of modes of address, but in the sound confession of the 
Godhead in which we have professed our faith. 


LETTER CLXXVI 


TO AMPHILOCHIUS, BISHOP OF ICONIUM 


God grant that when this letter is put into your hands, it may find you in good health, quite at leisure, and 
as you would wish to be. For then it will not be in vain that I send you this invitation to be present at our 
city, to add greater dignity to the annual festival which it is the custom of our Church to hold in honour of 
the martyrs. For be sure my most honoured and dear friend, that our people here, though they have had 
experience of many, desire no one’s presence so eagerly as they do yours; so affectionate an impression 
has your short intercourse with them left behind. So, then, that the Lord may be glorified, the people 
delighted, the martyrs honoured, and that I in my old age may receive the attention due to me from my 
true son, do not refuse to travel to me with all speed. I will beg you too to anticipate the day of assembly, 
that so we may converse at leisure and may comfort one another by the interchange of spiritual gifts. The 
day is the fifth of September. Come then three days beforehand in order that you may also honour with 
your presence the Church of the Hospital. May you by the grace of the Lord be kept in good health and 
spirits in the Lord, praying for me and for the Church of God. 


LETTER CLXXVII 
TO SAPHRONIUS THE MASTER 


To reckon up all those who have received kindness at your excellency’s hand, for my sake, is no easy task; 
so many are there whom I feel that I have benefited through your kind aid, a boon which the Lord has 
given me to help me in these very serious times. Worthiest of all is he who is now introduced to you by my 
letter, the reverend brother Eusebius, attacked by a ridiculous calumny which it depends upon you alone 
in your uprightness, to destroy. I beseech you, therefore, both as respecting the right and as being 
humanely disposed, to grant me your accustomed favours, by adopting the cause of Eusebius as your own, 
and championing him, and, at the same time, truth. It is no small thing that he has the right on his side; 


require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to be ready to follow the Lord thy God?” Now 
Christ is the man who tells us what is good, even the knowledge of the law. “Thou knowest,” says He, “the 
commandments.” “To do justly”—”Sell all that thou hast;” “to love mercy”—”Give to the poor:” “and to be 
ready to walk with God”—”And come,” says He, “follow me.” The Jewish nation was from its beginning so 
carefully divided into tribes and clans, and families and houses, that no man could very well have been 
ignorant of his descent—even from the recent assessments of Augustus, which were still probably extant 
at this time. But the Jesus of Marcion (although there could be no doubt of a person’s having been born, 
who was seen to be a man), as being unborn, could not, of course, have possessed any public testimonial 
of his descent, but was to be regarded as one of that obscure class of whom nothing was in any way 
known. Why then did the blind man, on hearing that He was passing by, exclaim, “Jesus, Thou Son of 
David, have mercy on me?” unless he was considered, in no uncertain manner, to be the Son of David (in 
other words, to belong to David’s family) through his mother and his brethren, who at some time or other 
had been made known to him by public notoriety? “Those, however, who went before rebuked the blind 
man, that he should hold his peace.” And properly enough; because he was very noisy, not because he was 
wrong about the son of David. Else you must show me, that those who rebuked him were aware that Jesus 
was not the Son of David, in order that they may be supposed to have had this reason for imposing silence 
on the blind man. But even if you could show me this, still (the blind man) would more readily have 
presumed that they were ignorant, than that the Lord could possibly have permitted an untrue 
exclamation about Himself. But the Lord “stood patient.” Yes; but not as confirming the error, for, on the 
contrary, He rather displayed the Creator. Surely He could not have first removed this man’s blindness, in 
order that he might afterwards cease to regard Him as the Son of David! However, that you may not 
slander His patience, nor fasten on Him any charge of dissimulation, nor deny Him to be the Son of David, 
He very pointedly confirmed the exclamation of the blind man—both by the actual gift of healing, and by 
bearing testimony to his faith: “Thy faith,” say Christ, “hath made thee whole.” What would you have the 
blind man’s faith to have been? That Jesus was descended from that (alien) god (of Marcion), to subvert 
the Creator and overthrow the law and the prophets? That He was not the destined offshoot from the root 
of Jesse, and the fruit of David’s loins, the restorer also of the blind? But I apprehend there were at that 
time no such stone-blind persons as Marcion, that an opinion like this could have constituted the faith of 
the blind man, and have induced him to confide in the mere name, of Jesus, the Son of David. He, who 
knew all this of Himself, and wished others to know it also, endowed the faith of this man—although it was 
already gifted with a better sight, and although it was in possession of the true light—with the external 
vision likewise, in order that we too might learn the rule of faith, and at the same time find its 
recompense. Whosoever wishes to see Jesus the Son of David must believe in Him; through the Virgin’s 
birth. He who will not believe this will not hear from Him the salutation, “Thy faith hath saved thee.” And 
so he will remain blind, falling into Antithesis after Antithesis, which mutually destroy each other, just as 
“the blind man leads the blind down into the ditch.” For (here is one of Marcion’s Antitheses): whereas 
David in old time, in the capture of Sion, was offended by the blind who opposed his admission (into the 
stronghold)—in which respect (I should rather say) that they were a type of people equally blind, who in 
after-times would not admit Christ to be the son of David—so, on the contrary, Christ succoured the blind 
man, to show by this act that He was not David’s son, and how different in disposition He was, kind to the 
blind, while David ordered them to be slain. If all this were so, why did Marcion allege that the blind 
man’s faith was of so worthless a stamp? The fact is, the Son of David so acted, that the Antithesis must 
lose its point by its own absurdity. Those persons who offended David were blind, and the man who now 
presents himself as a suppliant to David’s son is afflicted with the same infirmity. Therefore the Son of 
David was appeased with some sort of satisfaction by the blind man when He restored him to sight, and 
added His approval of the faith which had led him to believe the very truth, that he must win to his help 
the Son of David by earnest entreaty. But, after all, I suspect that it was the audacity (of the old Jebusites) 
which offended David, and not their malady. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


CHRIST AND ZACCHAEUS. THE SALVATION OF THE BODY AS DENIED BY MARCION. THE PARABLE OF THE TEN 
SERVANTS ENTRUSTED WITH TEN POUNDS. CHRIST A JUDGE, WHO IS TO ADMINISTER THE WILL OF THE 
AUSTERE MAN, LE. THE CREATOR 


“Salvation comes to the house” of Zacchaeus even. For what reason? Was it because he also believed that 
Christ came by Marcion? But the blind man’s cry was still sounding in the ears of all: “Jesus, Thou Son of 
David, have mercy on me.” And “all the people gave praise unto God”—not Marcion’s, but David’s. Now, 
although Zacchaeus was probably a Gentile, he yet from his intercourse with Jews had obtained a 
smattering of their Scriptures, and, more than this, had, without knowing it, fulfilled the precepts of 
Isaiah: “Deal thy bread,” said the prophet, “to the hungry, and bring the poor that are cast out into thine 
house.” This he did in the best possible way, by receiving the Lord, and entertaining Him in his house. 
“When thou seest the naked cover him.” This he promised to do, in an equally satisfactory way, when he 
offered the half of his goods for all works of mercy. So also “he loosened the bands of wickedness, undid 
the heavy burdens, let the oppressed go free, and broke every yoke,” when he said, “If I have taken 
anything from any man by false accusation, I restore him fourfold.” Therefore the Lord said, “This day is 
salvation come to this house.” Thus did He give His testimony, that the precepts of the Creator spoken by 
the prophet tended to salvation. But when He adds, “For the Son of man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost,” my present contention is not whether He was come to save what was lost, to whom it had 


and this, if he be not stricken down by the present crisis, he will have no difficulty in proving plainly and 
without possibility of contradiction. 


LETTER CLXXVIII 
TO ABURGIUS 


I know that I have often recommended many persons to your excellency, and so in serious emergencies 
have been very useful to friends in distress. But I do not think that I have ever sent to you one whom I 
regard with greater respect, or one engaged in contests of greater importance, than my very dear son 
Eusebius, who now places this letter in your hands. He will himself inform your excellency, if the 
opportunity is permitted him, in what difficulties he is involved. I ought to say, at least, as much as this. 
The man ought not to be misjudged, nor, because many have been convicted of disgraceful doings, ought 
he to come under common suspicion. He ought to have a fair trial, and his life must be enquired into. In 
this way the untruth of the charges against him will be made plain, and he, after enjoying your righteous 
protection, will ever proclaim what he owes to your kindness. 


LETTER CLXxIX 


TO ARINTHAEUS 


Your natural nobility of character and your general accessibility have taught me to regard you as a friend 
of freedom and of men. I have, therefore, no hesitation in approaching you in behalf of one who is 
rendered illustrious by a long line of ancestry, but is worthy of greater esteem and honour on his own 
account, because of his innate goodness of disposition. I beg you, on my entreaty, to give him your support 
under a legal charge, in reality, indeed, ridiculous, but difficult to meet on account of the seriousness of 
the accusation. It would be of great importance to his success if you would deign to say a kind word in his 
behalf. You would, in the first place, be helping the right; but you would further be showing in this your 
wonted respect and kindness to myself, who am your friend. 


LETTER CLXXxX 


TO THE MASTER SOPHRONIUS, ON BEHALF OF EUNATHIUS 


I have been much distressed on meeting a worthy man involved in very great trouble. Being human, how 
could I fail to sympathise with a man of high character afflicted beyond his deserts? On thinking in what 
way I could be useful to him, I did find one means of helping him out of his difficulties, and that is by 
making him known to your excellency. It is now for you to extend also to him the same good offices which, 
as I can testify, you have shown to many. You will learn all the facts of the case from the petition presented 
by him to the emperors. This document I beg you to take into your hands, and implore you to help him to 
the utmost of your power. You will be helping a Christian, a gentleman, and one whose deep learning 
ought to win respect. If I add that in helping him you will confer a great kindness upon me, though, 
indeed, my interests are matters of small moment, yet, since you are always so good as to make them of 
importance, your boon to me will be no small one. 


LETTER CLXXxI 


TO OTREIUS, BISHOP OF MELITENE 


Your reverence is, I know, no less distressed than myself at the removal of the very God-beloved bishop 
Eusebius. We both of us need comfort. Let us try to give it to one another. Do you write to me what you 
hear from Samosata, and I will report to you anything that I may learn from Thrace. 


It is to me no slight alleviation of our present distress to know the constancy of the people. It will be the 
same to you to have news of our common father. Of course I cannot now tell you this by letter, but I 
commend to you one who is fully informed, and will report to you in what condition he left him, and how 
he bears his troubles. Pray, then, for him and for me that the Lord will grant him speedy release from his 
distress. 


LETTER CLXXxXxII 


TO THE PRESBYTERS OF SAMOSATA 


Grieved as I am at the desolation of the Church, I none the less congratulate you on having been brought 
so soon to this extreme limit of your hard struggle. God grant that you may pass through it with patience, 
to the end that in return for your faithful stewardship, and the noble constancy which you have shewn in 
Christ’s cause, you may receive the great reward. 


LETTER CLXXxXxIII 
TO THE SENATE OF SAMOSATA 


Seeing, as I do, that temptation is now spread all over the world, and that the greater cities of Syria have 
been tried by the same sufferings as yourselves, (though, indeed, nowhere is the Senate so approved and 
renowned for good works, as your own, noted as you are for your righteous zeal,) I all but thank the 
troubles which have befallen you. 


For had not this affliction come to pass, your proof under trial would never have been known. To all that 
earnestly strive for any good, the affliction they endure for the sake of their hope in God is like a furnace 
to gold. 


Rouse ye, then, most excellent sirs, that the labours you are about to undertake may not be unworthy of 
those which you have already sustained, and that on a firm foundation you may be seen putting a yet 
worthier finish. Rouse ye, that ye may stand round about the shepherd of the Church, when the Lord 
grants him to be seen on his own throne, telling each of you in his turn. some good deed done for the sake 
of the Church of God. On the great day of the Lord, each, according to the proportion of his labours, shall 
receive his recompense from the munificent Lord. By remembering me and writing to me as often as you 
can, you will be doing justice in sending me a reply, and will moreover give me very great pleasure, by 
sending me in writing a plain token of a voice which it is delightful to me to hear. 


LETTER CLXXXIV 


TO EUSTATHIUS, BISHOP OF HIMMERIA 


Orphanhood is, I know, very dismal, and entails a great deal of work, because it deprives us of those who 
are set over us. Whence I conclude that you do not write to me, because you are depressed at what has 
happened to you, and at the same time are now very much occupied in visiting the folds of Christ, because 
they are attacked on every side by foes. But every grief finds consolation in communication with 
sympathising friends. Do then, I beg you, as often as you can, write to me. You will both refresh yourself 
by speaking to me, and you will comfort me by letting me hear from you. I shall endeavour to do the same 
to you, as often as my work lets me. Pray yourself, and entreat all the brotherhood earnestly to importune 
the Lord, to grant us one day release from the present distress. 


LETTER CLXXXV 


TO THEODOTUS, BISHOP OF BERAEA 


Although you do not write to me, I know that there is recollection of me in your heart; and this I infer, not 
because I am worthy of any favourable recollection, but because your soul is rich in abundance of love. 
Yet, as far as in you lies, use whatever opportunities you have of writing to me, to the end that I may both 
be cheered by hearing news of you, and have occasion to send you tidings of myself. This is the only mode 
of communication for those who live far apart. Do not let us deprive one another of it, so far as our 
labours will permit. But I pray God that we may meet in person, that our love may be increased, and that 
we may multiply gratitude to our Master for His greater boons. 


LETTER CLXxXXVI 


TO ANTIPATER, THE GOVERNOR 


Philosophy is an excellent thing, if only for this, that it even heals its disciples at small cost; for, in 
philosophy, the same thing is both dainty and healthy fare. I am told that you have recovered your failing 
appetite by pickled cabbage. Formerly I used to dislike it, both on account of the proverb, and because it 
reminded me of the poverty that went with it. Now, however, I am driven to change my mind. I laugh at 
the proverb when I see that cabbage is such a “good nursing mother of men,” and has restored our 
governor to the vigour of youth. For the future I shall think nothing like cabbage, not even Homer’s lotus, 
not even that ambrosia, whatever it was, which fed the Olympians. 


LETTER CLXXXVII 
ANTIPATER TO BASIL 
“Twice cabbage is death,” says the unkind proverb. I, however, though I have called for it often, shall die 


once. Yes: even though I had never called for it at all! If you do die anyhow, don’t fear to eat a delicious 
relish, unjustly reviled by the proverb! 


LETTER CLXXXVIII 


(CANONICA PRIMA.) 


To Amphilochius, concerning the Canons. 


“Even a fool,” it is said, “when he asks questions,” is counted wise. But when a wise man asks questions, 
he makes even a fool wise. And this, thank God, is my case, as often as I receive a letter from your 
industrious self. For we become more learned and wiser than we were before, merely by asking questions, 
because we are taught many things which we did not know; and our anxiety to answer them acts as a 
teacher to us. Assuredly at the present time, though I have never before paid attention to the points you 
raise, I have been forced to make accurate enquiry, and to turn over in my mind both whatever I have 
heard from the elders, and all that I have been taught in conformity with their lessons. 


I. As to your enquiry about the Cathari, a statement has already been made, and you have properly 
reminded me that it is right to follow the custom obtaining in each region, because those, who at the time 
gave decision on these points, held different opinions concerning their baptism. But the baptism of the 
Pepuzeni seems to me to have no authority; and I am astonished how this can have escaped Dionysius, 
acquainted as he was with the canons. The old authorities decided to accept that baptism which in nowise 
errs from the faith. Thus they used the names of heresies, of schisms, and of unlawful congregations. By 
heresies they meant men who were altogether broken off and alienated in matters relating to the actual 
faith; by schisms men who had separated for some ecclesiastical reasons and questions capable of mutual 
solution; by unlawful congregations gatherings held by disorderly presbyters or bishops or by 
uninstructed laymen. As, for instance, if a man be convicted of crime, and prohibited from discharging 
ministerial functions, and then refuses to submit to the canons, but arrogates to himself episcopal and 
ministerial rights, and persons leave the Catholic Church and join him, this is unlawful assembly. To 
disagree with members of the Church about repentance, is schism. Instances of heresy are those of the 
Manichaeans, of the Valentinians, of the Marcionites, and of these Pepuzenes; for with them there comes 
in at once their disagreement concerning the actual faith in God. So it seemed good to the ancient 
authorities to reject the baptism of heretics altogether, but to admit that of schismatics, on the ground 
that they still belonged to the Church. 


As to those who assembled in unlawful congregations, their decision was to join them again to the Church, 
after they had been brought to a better state by proper repentance and rebuke, and so, in many cases, 
when men in orders had rebelled with the disorderly, to receive them on their repentance, into the same 
rank. Now the Pepuzeni are plainly heretical, for, by unlawfully and shamefully applying to Montanus and 
Priscilla the title of the Paraclete, they have blasphemed against the Holy Ghost. They are, therefore, to be 
condemned for ascribing divinity to men; and for outraging the Holy Ghost by comparing Him to men. 
They are thus also liable to eternal damnation, inasmuch as blasphemy against the Holy Ghost admits of 
no forgiveness. What ground is there, then, for the acceptance of the baptism of men who baptize into the 
Father and the Son and Montanus or Priscilla? For those who have not been baptized into the names 
delivered to us have not been baptized at all. So that, although this escaped the vigilance of the great 
Dionysius, we must by no means imitate his error. The absurdity of the position is obvious in a moment, 
and evident to all who are gifted with even a small share of reasoning capacity. 


The Cathari are schismatics; but it seemed good to the ancient authorities, I mean Cyprian and our own 
Firmilianus, to reject all these, Cathari, Encratites, and Hydroparastatae, by one common condemnation, 
because the origin of separation arose through schism, and those who had apostatized from the Church 
had no longer on them the grace of the Holy Spirit, for it ceased to be imparted when the continuity was 
broken. The first separatists had received their ordination from the Fathers, and possessed the spiritual 
gift by the laying on of their hands. But they who were broken off had become laymen, and, because they 
are no longer able to confer on others that grace of the Holy Spirit from which they themselves are fallen 
away, they had no authority either to baptize or to ordain. And therefore those who were from time to time 
baptized by them, were ordered, as though baptized by laymen, to come to the church to be purified by 
the Church’s true baptism. Nevertheless, since it has seemed to some of those of Asia that, for the sake of 
management of the majority, their baptism should be accepted, let it be accepted. We must, however, 
perceive the iniquitous action of the Encratites; who, in order to shut themselves out from being received 
back by the Church have endeavoured for the future to anticipate readmission by a peculiar baptism of 
their own, violating, in this manner even their own special practice. My opinion, therefore, is that nothing 
being distinctly laid down concerning them, it is our duty to reject their baptism, and that in the case of 
any one who has received baptism from them, we should, on his coming to the church, baptize him. If, 
however, there is any likelihood of this being detrimental to general discipline, we must fall back upon 
custom, and follow the fathers who have ordered what course we are to pursue. For I am under some 
apprehension lest, in our wish to discourage them from baptizing, we may, through the severity of our 
decision, be a hindrance to those who are being saved. If they accept our baptism, do not allow this to 
distress us. We are by no means bound to return them the same favour, but only strictly to obey canons. 
On every ground let it be enjoined that those who come to us from their baptism be anointed in the 
presence of the faithful, and only on these terms approach the mysteries. I am aware that I have received 
into episcopal rank Izois and Saturninus from the Encratite following. I am precluded therefore from 
separating from the Church those who have been united to their company, inasmuch as, through my 
acceptance of the bishops, I have promulgated a kind of canon of communion with them. 


II. The woman who purposely destroys her unborn child is guilty of murder. With us there is no nice 
enquiry as to its being formed or unformed. In this case it is not only the being about to be born who is 
vindicated, but the woman in her attack upon herself; because in most cases women who make such 


attempts die. The destruction of the embryo is an additional crime, a second murder, at all events if we 
regard it as done with intent. The punishment, however, of these women should not be for life, but for the 
term of ten years. And let their treatment depend not on mere lapse of time, but on the character of their 
repentance. 


III. A deacon who commits fornication after his appointment to the diaconate is to be deposed. But, after 
he has been rejected and ranked among the laity, he is not to be excluded from communion. For there is 
an ancient canon that those who have fallen from their degree are to be subjected to this kind of 
punishment alone. 


Herein, as I suppose, the ancient authorities followed the old rule “Thou shalt not avenge twice for the 
same thing.” There is this further reason too, that laymen, when expelled from the place of the faithful, 
are from time to time restored to the rank whence they have fallen; but the deacon undergoes once for all 
the lasting penalty of deposition. His deacon’s orders not being restored to him, they rested at this one 
punishment. So far is this as regards what depends on law laid down. But generally a truer remedy is the 
departure from sin. Wherefore that man will give me full proof of his cure who, after rejecting grace for 
the sake of the indulgence of the flesh, has then, through bruising of the flesh and the enslaving of it by 
means of self control, abandoned the pleasures whereby he was subdued. We ought therefore to know 
both what is of exact prescription and what is of custom; and, in cases which do not admit of the highest 
treatment, to follow the traditional direction. 


IV. In the case of trigamy and polygamy they laid down the same rule, in proportion, as in the case of 
digamy; namely one year for digamy (some authorities say two years); for trigamy men are separated for 
three and often for four years; but this is no longer described as marriage at all, but as polygamy; nay 
rather as limited fornication. It is for this reason that the Lord said to the woman of Samaria, who had five 
husbands, “he whom thou now hast is not thy husband.” He does not reckon those who had exceeded the 
limits of a second marriage as worthy of the title of husband or wife. In cases of trigamy we have accepted 
a seclusion of five years, not by the canons, but following the precept of our predecessors. Such offenders 
ought not to be altogether prohibited from the privileges of the Church; they should be considered 
deserving of hearing after two or three years, and afterwards of being permitted to stand in their place; 
but they must be kept from the communion of the good gift, and only restored to the place of communion 
after showing some fruit of repentance. 


V. Heretics repenting at death ought to be received; yet to be received, of course, not indiscriminately, but 
on trial of exhibition of true repentance and of producing fruit in evidence of their zeal for salvation. 


VI. The fornication of canonical persons is not to be reckoned as wedlock, and their union is to be 
completely dissolved, for this is both profitable for the security of the Church and will prevent the heretics 
from having a ground of attack against us, as though we induced men to join us by the attraction of liberty 
to sin. 


VII. Abusers of themselves with mankind, and with beasts, as also murderers, wizards, adulterers, and 
idolaters, are deserving of the same punishment. Whatever rule you have in the case of the rest, observe 
also in their case. There can, however, be no doubt that we ought to receive those who have repented of 
impurity committed in ignorance for thirty years. In this case there is ground for forgiveness in ignorance, 
in the spontaneity of confession, and the long extent of time. Perhaps they have been delivered to Satan 
for a whole age of man that they may learn not to behave unseemly; wherefore order them to be received 
without delay, specially if they shed tears to move your mercy, and shew a manner of living worthy of 
compassion. 


VIII. The man who in a rage has taken up a hatchet against his own wife is a murderer. But it is what I 
should have expected from your intelligence that you should very properly remind me to speak on these 
points more fully, because a wide distinction must be drawn between cases where there is and where 
there is not intent. A case of an act purely unintentional, and widely removed from the purpose of the 
agent, is that of a man who throws a stone at a dog or a tree, and hits a man. The object was to drive off 
the beast or to shake down the fruit. The chance comer falls fortuitously in the way of the blow, and the 
act is unintentional. Unintentional too is the act of any one who strikes another with a strap or a flexible 
stick, for the purpose of chastising him, and the man who is being beaten dies. In this case it must be 
taken into consideration that the object was not to kill, but to improve, the offender. Further, among 
unintentional acts must be reckoned the case of a man in a fight who when warding off an enemy’s attack 
with cudgel or hand, hits him without mercy in some vital part, so as to injure him, though not quite to kill 
him. This, however, comes very near to the intentional; for the man who employs such a weapon in self 
defence, or who strikes without mercy, evidently does not spare his opponent, because he is mastered by 
passion. In like manner the case of any one who uses a heavy cudgel, or a stone too big for a man to 
stand, is reckoned among the unintentional, because he does not do what he meant: in his rage he deals 
such a blow as to kill his victim, yet all he had in his mind was to give him a thrashing, not to do him to 
death. If, however, a man uses a sword, or anything of the kind, he has no excuse: certainly none if he 
throws his hatchet. For he does not strike with the hand, so that the force of the blow may be within his 
own control, but throws, so that from the weight and edge of the iron, and the force of the throw, the 
wound cannot fail to be fatal. 


On the other hand acts done in the attacks of war or robbery are distinctly intentional, and admit of no 
doubt. Robbers kill for greed, and to avoid conviction. Soldiers who inflict death in war do so with the 
obvious purpose not of fighting, nor chastising, but of killing their opponents. And if any one has 
concocted some magic philtre for some other reason, and then causes death, I count this as intentional. 
Women frequently endeavour to draw men to love them by incantations and magic knots, and give them 
drugs which dull their intelligence. Such women, when they cause death, though the result of their action 
may not be what they intended, are nevertheless, on account of their proceedings being magical and 
prohibited, to be reckoned among intentional homicides. Women also who administer drugs to cause 
abortion, as well as those who take poisons to destroy unborn children, are murderesses. So much on this 
subject. 


IX. The sentence of the Lord that it is unlawful to withdraw from wedlock, save on account of fornication, 
applies, according to the argument, to men and women alike. Custom, however, does not so obtain. Yet, in 
relation with women, very strict expressions are to be found; as, for instance, the words of the apostle “He 
which is joined to a harlot is one body” and of Jeremiah, If a wife “become another man’s shall he return 
unto her again? shall not that land be greatly polluted?” And again, “He that hath an adulteress is a fool 
and impious.” Yet custom ordains that men who commit adultery and are in fornication be retained by 
their wives. Consequently I do not know if the woman who lives with the man who has been dismissed can 
properly be called an adulteress; the charge in this case attaches to the woman who has put away her 
husband, and depends upon the cause for which she withdrew from wedlock. In the case of her being 
beaten, and refusing to submit, it would be better for her to endure than to be separated from her 
husband; in the case of her objecting to pecuniary loss, even here she would not have sufficient ground. If 
her reason is his living in fornication we do not find this in the custom of the church; but from an 
unbelieving husband a wife is commanded not to depart, but to remain, on account of the uncertainty of 
the issue. “For what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband?” Here then the wife, if 
she leaves her husband and goes to another, is an adulteress. But the man who has been abandoned is 
pardonable, and the woman who lives with such a man is not condemned. But if the man who has deserted 
his wife goes to another, he is himself an adulterer because he makes her commit adultery; and the 
woman who lives with him is an adulteress, because she has caused another woman’s husband to come 
over to her. 


X. Those who swear that they will not receive ordination, declining orders upon oath, must not be driven 
to perjure themselves, although there does seem to be a canon making concessions to such persons. Yet I 
have found by experience that perjurers never turn out well. Account must however be taken of the form 
of the oath, its terms, the frame of mind in which it was taken, and the minutest additions made to the 
terms, since, if no ground of relief can anywhere be found, such persons must be dismissed. The case, 
however, of Severus, I mean of the presbyter ordained by him, does seem to me to allow of relief of this 
kind, if you will permit it. Give directions for the district placed under Mestia, to which the man was 
appointed, to be reckoned under Vasoda. Thus he will not forswear himself by not departing from the 
place, and Longinus, having Cyriacus with him, will not leave the Church unprovided for, nor himself be 
guilty of neglect of work. I moreover shall not be held guilty of taking action in contravention of any 
canons by making a concession to Cyriacus who had sworn that he would remain at Mindana and yet 
accepted the transfer. His return will be in accordance with his oath, and his obedience to the 
arrangement will not be reckoned against him as perjury, because it was not added to his oath that he 
would not go, even a short time, from Mindana, but would remain there for the future. Severus, who 
pleads forgetfulness, I shall pardon, only telling him that One who knows what is secret will not overlook 
the ravaging of His Church by a man of such a character; a man who originally appoints uncanonically, 
then imposes oaths in violation of the Gospel, then tells a man to perjure himself in the matter of his 
transfer, and last of all lies in pretended forgetfulness. I am no judge of hearts; I only judge by what I 
hear; let us leave vengeance to the Lord, and ourselves pardon the common human error of forgetfulness, 
and receive the man without question. 


XI. The man who is guilty of unintentional homicide has given sufficient satisfaction in eleven years. We 
shall, without doubt, observe what is laid down by Moses in the case of wounded men, and shall not hold a 
murder to have been committed in the case of a man who lies down after he has been struck, and walks 
again leaning on his staff. If, however, he does not rise again after he has been struck, nevertheless, from 
there being no intent to kill, the striker is a homicide, but an unintentional homicide. 


XII. The canon absolutely excludes digamists from the ministry. 


XIII. Homicide in war is not reckoned by our Fathers as homicide; I presume from their wish to make 
concession to men fighting on behalf of chastity and true religion. Perhaps, however, it is well to counsel 
that those whose hands are not clean only abstain from communion for three years. 


XIV. A taker of usury, if he consent to spend his unjust gain on the poor, and to be rid for the future of the 
plague of covetousness, may be received into the ministry. 


XV. I am astonished at your requiring exactitude in Scripture, and arguing that there is something forced 
in the diction of the interpretation which gives the meaning of the original, but does not exactly render 
what is meant by the Hebrew word. Yet I must not carelessly pass by the question started by an enquiring 


mind. At the creation of the world, birds of the air and the fishes of the sea had the same origin; for both 
kinds were produced from the water. The reason is that both have the same characteristics. The latter 
swim in the water, the former in the air. They are therefore mentioned together. The form of expression is 
not used without distinction, but of all that lives in the water it is used very properly. The birds of the air 
and the fishes of the sea are subject to man; and not they alone, but all that passes through the paths of 
the sea. For every water-creature is not a fish, as for instance the sea monsters, whales, sharks, dolphins, 
seals, even sea-horses, sea-dogs, saw-fish, sword-fish, and sea-cows; and, if you like, sea nettles, cockles 
and all hard-shelled creatures of whom none are fish, and all pass through the paths of the sea; so that 
there are three kinds, birds of the air, fishes of the sea, and all water-creatures which are distinct from 
fish, and pass through the paths of the sea. 


XVI. Naaman was not a great man with the Lord, but with his lord; that is, he was one of the chief princes 
of the King of the Syrians. Read your Bible carefully, and you will find the answer to your question there. 


LETTER CLXXXIX 
TO EUSTATHIUS THE PHYSICIAN 


Humanity is the regular business of all you who practise as physicians. And, in my opinion, to put your 
science at the head and front of life’s pursuits is to decide reasonably and rightly. This at all events seems 
to be the case if man’s most precious possession, life, is painful and not worth living, unless it be lived in 
health, and if for health we are dependent on your skill. In your own case medicine is seen, as it were, 
with two right hands; you enlarge the accepted limits of philanthropy by not confining the application of 
your skill to men’s bodies, but by attending also to the cure of the diseases of their souls. It is not only in 
accordance with popular report that I thus write. Iam moved by the personal experience which I have had 
on many occasions and to a remarkable degree at the present time, in the midst of the unspeakable 
wickedness of our enemies, which has flooded our life like a noxious torrent. You have most skilfully 
dispersed it and by pouring in your soothing words have allayed the inflammation of my heart. Having 
regard to the successive and diversified attacks of my enemies against me, I thought that I ought to keep 
silence and to bear their successive assaults without reply, and without attempting to contradict foes 
armed with a lie, that terrible weapon which too often drives its point through the heart of truth herself. 
You did well in urging me not to abandon the defence of truth, but rather to convict our calumniators, lest 
haply, by the success of lies, many be hurt. 


2. In adopting an unexpected attitude of hatred against me my opponents seem to be repeating the old 
story in AEsop. He makes the wolf bring certain charges against the lamb, as being really ashamed to 
seem to kill a creature who had done him no harm without some reasonable pretext; then when the lamb 
easily rebuts the slander, the wolf, none the less, continues his attack, and, though defeated in equity, 
comes off winner in biting. Just so with those who seem to count hatred to me as a virtue. They will 
perhaps blush to hate me without a cause, and so invent pleas and charges against me, without abiding by 
any of their allegations, but urging as the ground of their detestation now this, now that, and now 
something else. In no single case is their malice consistent; but when they are baulked in one charge they 
cling to another and, foiled in this, have recourse to a third; and if all their accusations are scattered they 
do not drop their ill-will. They say that I preach three Gods, dinning the charge into the ears of the mob 
and pressing the calumny plausibly and persistently. Nevertheless, truth is fighting on my side; and both 
in public to all the world, and in private to all whom I meet, I prove that I anathematize every one who 
maintains three Gods and do not even allow him to be a Christian. No sooner do they hear this than 
Sabellius is handy for them to urge against me, and it is noised abroad that my teaching is tainted with his 
error. Once more I hold out in my defence my wonted weapon of truth, and demonstrate that I shudder at 
Sabellianism as much as at Judaism. 


3. What then? After all these efforts were they tired? Did they leave off? Not at all. They are charging me 
with innovation, and base their charge on my confession of three hypostases, and blame me for asserting 
one Goodness, one Power, one Godhead. In this they are not wide of the truth, for I do so assert. Their 
complaint is that their custom does not accept this, and that Scripture does not agree. What is my reply? I 
do not consider it fair that the custom which obtains among them should be regarded as a law and rule of 
orthodoxy. If custom is to be taken in proof of what is right, then it is certainly competent for me to put 
forward on my side the custom which obtains here. If they reject this, we are clearly not bound to follow 
them. Therefore let God-inspired Scripture decide between us; and on whichever side be found doctrines 
in harmony with the word of God, in favour of that side will be cast the vote of truth. What then is the 
charge? Two points are advanced at one and the same time in the accusations levelled against me. I am 
accused on the one hand of parting the hypostases asunder; on the other of never using in the plural any 
one of the nouns relating to the Divinity, but of always speaking in the singular number of one Goodness, 
as I have already said; of one Power; one Godhead; and so on. As to the parting of the hypostases, there 
ought to be no objection nor opposition on the part of those who assert in the case of the divine nature a 
distinction of essences. For it is unreasonable to maintain three essences and to object to three 
hypostases. Nothing, then, is left but the charge of using words of the divine nature in the singulars. 


4. I have quite a little difficulty in meeting the second charge. Whoever condemns those who assert that 


the Godhead is one, must of necessity agree with all who maintain many godheads, or with those who 
maintain that there is none. No third position is conceivable. The teaching of inspired Scripture does not 
allow of our speaking of many godheads, but, wherever it mentions the Godhead, speaks of it in the 
singular number; as, for instance, “in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” And again; “for 
the invisible things of him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead.” If, then, to multiply godheads is the special mark of 
the victims of polytheistic error, and to deny the Godhead altogether is to fall into atheism, what sense is 
there in this charge against me of confessing one Godhead? But they make a plainer disclosure of the end 
they have in view; namely, in the case of the Father to agree that He is God, and consenting in like manner 
that the Son be honoured with the attribute of Godhead; but to refuse to comprehend the Spirit, though 
reckoned with Father and with Son in the idea of Godhead. They allow that the power of the Godhead 
extends from the Father to the Son, but they divide the nature of the Spirit from the divine glory. Against 
this view, to the best of my ability, I must enter a brief defence of my own position. 


5. What, then, is my argument? In delivering the Faith of Salvation to those who are being made disciples 
in His doctrine, the Lord conjoins with Father and with Son the Holy Spirit also. That which is conjoined 
once I maintain to be conjoined everywhere and always. There is no question here of a ranking together in 
one respect and isolation in others. In the quickening power whereby our nature is transformed from the 
life of corruption to immortality, the power of the Spirit is comprehended with Father and with Son, and in 
many other instances, as in the conception of the good, the holy, the eternal, the wise, the right, the 
supreme, the efficient, and generally in all terms which have the higher meaning, He is inseparably 
united. Wherefrom I judge it right to hold that the Spirit, thus conjoined with Father and Son in so many 
sublime and divine senses, is never separated. Indeed I am unaware of any degrees of better or worse in 
the terms concerning the divine nature, nor can I imagine its being reverent and right to allow the Spirit a 
participation in those of lesser dignity, while He is judged unworthy of the higher. For all conceptions and 
terms which regard the divine are of equal dignity one with another, in that they do not vary in regard to 
the meaning of the subject matter to which they are applied. Our thought is not led to one subject by the 
attribution of good, and to another by that of wise, powerful, and just; mention any attributes you will, the 
thing signified is one and the same. And if you name God, you mean the same Being whom you understood 
by the rest of the terms. Granting, then, that all the terms applied to the divine nature are of equal force 
one with another in relation to that which they describe, one emphasizing one point and another another, 
but all bringing our intelligence to the contemplation of the same object; what ground is there for 
conceding to the Spirit fellowship with Father and Son in all other terms, and isolating Him from the 
Godhead alone? There is no escape from the position that we must either allow the fellowship here, or 
refuse it everywhere. If He is worthy in every other respect, He is certainly not unworthy in this. If, as our 
opponents argue, He is too insignificant to be allowed fellowship with Father and with Son in Godhead, He 
is not worthy to share any single one of the divine attributes: for when the terms are carefully considered, 
and compared with one another, by the help of the special meaning contemplated in each, they will be 
found to involve nothing less than the title of God. A proof of what I say lies in the fact that even many 
inferior objects are designated by this name. Nay, Holy Scripture does not even shrink from using this 
term in the case of things of a totally opposite character, as when it applies the title god to idols. “Let the 
gods,” it is written, “who have not made heaven and earth, be taken away, and cast beneath the earth;” 
and again, “the gods of the nations are idols.” And the witch, when she called up the required spirits for 
Saul, is said to have seen gods. Balaam too, an augur and seer, with the oracles in his hand, as Scripture 
says, when he had got him the teaching of the demons by his divine ingenuity, is described by Scripture as 
taking counsel with God. From many similar instances in Holy Scripture it may be proved that the name of 
God has no pre-eminence over other words which are applied to the divine, since, as has been said, we 
find it employed without distinction even in the case of things of quite opposite character. On the other 
hand we are taught by Scripture that the names holy, incorruptible, righteous, and good, are nowhere 
indiscriminately used of unworthy objects. It follows, then, that if they do not deny that the Holy Spirit is 
associated with the Son and with the Father, in the names which are specially applied, by the usage of 
true religion, to the divine nature alone, there is no reasonable ground for refusing to allow the same 
association in the case of that word alone which, as I have shown, is used as a recognised homonym even 
of demons and idols. 


6. But they contend that this title sets forth the nature of that to which it is applied; that the nature of the 
Spirit is not a nature shared in common with that of Father and of Son; and that, for this reason, the Spirit 
ought not to be allowed the common use of the name. It is, therefore, for them to show by what means 
they have perceived this variation in the nature. If it were indeed possible for the divine nature to be 
contemplated in itself; could what is proper to it and what is foreign to it be discovered by means of 
visible things; we should then certainly stand in no need of words or other tokens to lead us to the 
apprehension of the object of the enquiry. But the divine nature is too exalted to be perceived as objects of 
enquiry are perceived, and about things which are beyond our knowledge we reason on probable 
evidence. We are therefore of necessity guided in the investigation of the divine nature by its operations. 
Suppose we observe the operations of the Father, of the Son, of the Holy Ghost, to be different from one 
another, we shall then conjecture, from the diversity of the operations that the operating natures are also 
different. For it is impossible that things which are distinct, as regards their nature, should be associated 
as regards the form of their operations; fire does not freeze; ice does not warm; difference of natures 
implies difference of the operations proceeding from them. Grant, then, that we perceive the operation of 


Father, Son and Holy Ghost to be one and the same, in no respect showing difference or variation; from 
this identity of operation we necessarily infer the unity of the nature. 


7. The Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost alike hallow, quicken, enlighten, and comfort. No one will 
attribute a special and peculiar operation of hallowing to the operation of the Spirit, after hearing the 
Saviour in the Gospel saying to the Father about His disciples, sanctify them in Thy name. In like manner 
all other operations are equally performed, in all who are worthy of them, by the Father and by the Son 
and by the Holy Ghost; every grace and virtue, guidance, life, consolation, change into the immortal, the 
passage into freedom and all other good things which come down to man. Nay even the dispensation 
which is above us in relation to the creature considered both in regard to intelligence and sense, if indeed 
it is possible for any conjecture concerning what lies above us to be formed from what we know, is not 
constituted apart from the operation and power of the Holy Ghost, every individual sharing His help in 
proportion to the dignity and need of each. Truly the ordering and administration of beings above our 
nature is obscure to our perception; nevertheless any one, arguing from what is known to us, would find it 
more reasonable to conclude that the power of the Spirit operates even in those beings, than that He is 
excluded from the government of supramundane things. So to assert is to advance a blasphemy bare and 
unsupported; it is to support absurdity on fallacy. On the other hand to agree that even the world beyond 
us is governed by the power of the Spirit, as well as by that of the Father and of the Son, is to advance a 
contention, supported on the plain testimony of what is seen in human life. Identity of operation in the 
case of Father and of Son and of Holy Ghost clearly proves invariability of nature. It follows that, even if 
the name of Godhead does signify nature, the community of essence proves that this title is very properly 
applied to the Holy Spirit. 


8. I am, however, at a loss to understand how our opponents with all their ingenuity can adduce the title 
of Godhead in proof of nature, as though they had never heard from Scripture that nature does not result 
from institution and appointment. Moses was made a god of the Egyptians when the divine voice said, 
“See I have made thee a god to Pharaoh. The title therefore does give proof of a certain authority of 
oversight or of action. The divine nature, on the other hand, in all the words which are contrived, remains 
always inexplicable, as I always teach. We have learnt that it is beneficent, judicial, righteous, good, and 
so on; and so have been taught differences of operations. But we are, nevertheless, unable to understand 
the nature of the operator through our idea of the operations. Let any one give an account of each one of 
these names, and of the actual nature to which they are applied, and it will be found that the definition 
will not in both cases be the same. And where the definition is not identical the nature is different. There 
is, then, a distinction to be observed between the essence, of which no explanatory term has yet been 
discovered, and the meaning of the names applied to it in reference to some operation or dignity. That 
there should be no difference in the operations we infer from the community of terms. But, we derive no 
clear proof of variation in nature, because, as has been said, identity of operations indicates community of 
nature. If then Godhead be the name of an operation, we say that the Godhead is one, as there is one 
operation of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; if, however, as is popularly supposed, the name of Godhead 
indicates nature, then, since we find no variation in the nature, we reasonably define the Holy Trinity to 
be of one Godhead. 


LETTER CXC 


TO AMPHILOCHIUS, BISHOP OF ICONIUM 


1. The interest which you have shewn in the affairs of the Isaurian Church is only what might have been 
expected from that zeal and propriety of conduct which so continually rouses my admiration of you. The 
most careless observer must at once perceive that it is in all respects more advantageous for care and 
anxiety to be divided among several bishops. This has not escaped your observation, and you have done 
well in noting, and in acquainting me with, the position of affairs. But it is not easy to find fit men. While, 
then, we are desirous of having the credit that comes of numbers, and cause God’s Church to be more 
effectively administered by more officers, let us be careful lest we unwittingly bring the word into 
contempt on account of the unsatisfactory character of the men who are called to office, and accustom the 
laity to indifference. You yourself know well that the conduct of the governed is commonly of a piece with 
that of those who are set over them. Perhaps therefore it might be better to appoint one well approved 
man, though even this may not be an easy matter, to the supervision of the whole city, and entrust him 
with the management of details on his own responsibility. Only let him be a servant of God, “a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed,” not “looking on his own things,” but on the things of the most, “that 
they be saved.” If he finds himself overweighted with responsibility, he will associate other labourers for 
the harvest with himself. If only we can find such a man, I own that I think the one worth many, and the 
ordering of the cure of souls in this way likely to be attended at once with more advantage to the 
Churches and with less risk to us. If, however, this course prove difficult, let us first do our best to appoint 
superintendents to the small townships or villages which have of old been episcopal sees. Then afterwards 
we will appoint once more the [bishop] of the city. Unless we take this course the man appointed may 
prove a hindrance to subsequent administration, and from his wish to rule over a larger diocese, and his 
refusal to accept the ordination of the bishops, we may find ourselves suddenly involved in a domestic 
quarrel. If this course is difficult, and time does not allow, see to it that the Isaurian bishop is strictly kept 
within his own bounds by ordaining some of his immediate neighbours. In the future it will be reserved for 


us to give to the rest bishops at the proper season, after we have carefully examined those whom we 
ourselves may judge to be most fit. 


2. I have asked George, as you requested. He replies as you reported. In all this we must remain quiet, 
casting the care of the house on the Lord. For I put my trust in the Holy God that He will by my aid grant 
to him deliverance from his difficulties in some other way, and to me to live my life without trouble. If this 
cannot be, be so good as to send me word yourself as to what part I must look after, that I may begin to 
ask this favour of each of my friends in power, either for nothing, or for some moderate price, as the Lord 
may prosper me. 


I have, in accordance with your request, written to brother Valerius. Matters at Nyssa are going on as 
they were left by your reverence, and, by the aid of your holiness, are improving. Of those who were then 
separated from me some have gone off to the court, and some remain waiting for tidings from it. The Lord 
is able as well to frustrate the expectations of these latter as to make the return of the former useless. 


3. Philo, on the authority of some Jewish tradition, explains the manna to have been of such a nature that 
it changed with the taste of the eater: that of itself it was like millet seed boiled in honey; it served 
sometimes for bread, sometimes for meat, either of birds or beasts; at other times for vegetables, 
according to each man’s liking; even for fish so that the flavour of each separate kind was exactly 
reproduced in the eater’s mouth. 


Scripture recognises chariots containing three riders, because while other chariots contained two, the 
driver and the man-at-arms, Pharaoh’s held three, two men-at-arms, and one to hold the reins. 


Sympius has written me a letter expressive of respect and communion. The letter which I have written in 
reply I am sending to your holiness, that you may send it on to him if you quite approve of it, with the 
addition of some communication from yourself. May you, by the loving kindness of the Holy One, be 
preserved for me and for the Church of God, in good health, happy in the Lord, and ever praying for me. 


LETTER CXCI 


TO AMPHILOCHIUS, BISHOP OF ICONIUM 


On reading the letter of your reverence I heartily thanked God. I did so because I found in your 
expressions traces of ancient affection. You are not like the majority. You did not persist in refusing to 
begin an affectionate correspondence. You have learned the greatness of the prize promised to the saints 
for humility, and so you have chosen, by taking the second place, to get before me. Among Christians such 
are the conditions of victory, and it is he who is content to take the second place who wins a crown. But I 
must not be behindhand in this virtuous rivalry, and so I thus salute your reverence in return; and inform 
you as to how I am minded, in that, since agreement in the faith is established among us, there is nothing 
further to prevent our being one body and one spirit, as we have been called in one hope of our calling. It 
is for you, then, of your charity to follow up a good beginning to rally men of like mind to stand at your 
side, and to appoint both time and place for meeting. Thus, by God’s grace, through mutual 
accommodation we may govern the Churches by the ancient kind of love; receiving as our own members 
brothers coming from the other side, sending as to our kin, and in turn receiving as from our own kin. 
Such, indeed, was once the boast of the Church. Brothers from each Church, travelling from one end of 
the world to the other, were provided with little tokens, and found all men fathers and brothers. This is a 
privilege whereof, like all the rest, the enemy of Christ’s Churches has robbed us. We are confined each in 
his own city, and every one looks at his neighbour with distrust. What more is to be said but that our love 
has grown cold, whereby alone our Lord has told us that His disciples are distinguished? First of all, if you 
will, do you become known to one another, that I may know with whom I am to be in agreement. Thus by 
common consent we will fix on some place convenient to both, and, at a season suitable for travelling, we 
will hasten to meet one another; the Lord will direct us in the way. Farewell. Be of good cheer. Pray for 
me. May you be granted to me by the grace of the Holy One? 


LETTER CXCII 
TO SOPHRONIUS THE MASTER 


With your extraordinary zeal in good deeds you have written to me to say that you yourself owe me double 
thanks; first, for getting a letter from me, and secondly, for doing me a service. What thanks, then, must 
not I owe you, both for reading your most delightful words, and for finding what I hoped for so quickly 
accomplished! The message was exceedingly gratifying on its own account, but it gave me much greater 
gratification from the fact that you were the friend to whom I owed the boon. God grant that ere long I 
may see you, and return you thanks in words, and enjoy the great pleasure of your society. 


LETTER CXCIII 
TO MELETIUS THE PHYSICIAN 


once belonged, and from whom what He came to save had fallen away; but I approach a different 
question. Man, there can be no doubt of it, is here the subject of consideration. Now, since he consists of 
two parts, body and soul, the point to be inquired into is, in which of these two man would seem to have 
been lost? If in his body, then it is his body, not his soul, which is lost. What, however, is lost, the Son of 
man saves. The body, therefore, has the salvation. If, (on the other hand,) it is in his soul that man is lost, 
salvation is designed for the lost soul; and the body which is not lost is safe. If, (to take the only other 
supposition,) man is wholly lost, in both his natures, then it necessarily follows that salvation is appointed 
for the entire man; and then the opinion of the heretics is shivered to pieces, who say that there is no 
salvation of the flesh. And this affords a confirmation that Christ belongs to the Creator, who followed the 
Creator in promising the salvation of the whole man. The parable also of the (ten) servants, who received 
their several recompenses according to the manner in which they had increased their lord’s money by 
trading proves Him to be a God of judgment—even a God who, in strict account, not only bestows honour, 
but also takes away what a man seems to have. Else, if it is the Creator whom He has here delineated as 
the “austere man,” who “takes up what he laid not down, and reaps what he did not sow,” my instructor 
even here is He, (whoever He may be,) to whom belongs the money He teaches me fruitfully to expend. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


CHRIST’S REFUTATIONS OF THE PHARISEES. RENDERING DUES TO CAESAR AND TO GOD. NEXT OF THE 
SADDUCEES, RESPECTING MARRIAGE IN THE RESURRECTION. THESE PROVE HIM NOT TO BE MARCION’S BUT 
THE CREATOR’S CHRIST. MARCION’S TAMPERINGS IN ORDER TO MAKE ROOM FOR HIS SECOND GOD, EXPOSED 
AND CONFUTED 


Christ knew “the baptism of John, whence it was.” Then why did He ask them, as if He knew not? He knew 
that the Pharisees would not give Him an answer; then why did He ask in vain? Was it that He might judge 
them out of their own mouth, or their own heart? Suppose you refer these points to an excuse of the 
Creator, or to His comparison with Christ; then consider what would have happened if the Pharisees had 
replied to His question. Suppose their answer to have been, that John’s baptism was “of men,” they would 
have been immediately stoned to death. Some Marcion, in rivalry to Marcion, would have stood up and 
said: O most excellent God; how different are his ways from the Creator’s! Knowing that men would rush 
down headlong over it, He placed them actually on the very precipice. For thus do men treat of the 
Creator respecting His law of the tree. But John’s baptism was “from heaven.” “Why, therefore,” asks 
Christ, “did ye not believe him?” He therefore who had wished men to believe John, purposing to censure 
them because they had not believed him, belonged to Him whose sacrament John was administering. But, 
at any rate, when He actually met their refusal to say what they thought, with such reprisals as, “Neither 
tell I you by what authority I do these things,” He returned evil for evil! “Render unto Caesar the things 
which be Caesar’s, and unto God the things which be God’s.” What will be “the things which are God’s?” 
Such things as are like Caesar’s denarius—that is to say, His image and similitude. That, therefore, which 
he commands to be “rendered unto God,” the Creator, is man, who has been stamped with His image, 
likeness, name, and substance. Let Marcion’s god look after his own mint. Christ bids the denarius of 
man’s imprint to be rendered to His Caesar, (His Caesar I say,) not the Caesar of a strange god. The truth, 
however, must be confessed, this god has not a denarius to call his own! In every question the just and 
proper rule is, that the meaning of the answer ought to be adapted to the proposed inquiry. But it is 
nothing short of madness to return an answer altogether different from the question submitted to you. 
God forbid, then, that we should expect from Christ conduct which would be unfit even to an ordinary 
man! The Sadducees, who said there was no resurrection, in a discussion on that subject, had proposed to 
the Lord a case of law touching a certain woman, who, in accordance with the legal prescription, had 
been married to seven brothers who had died one after the other. The question therefore was, to which 
husband must she be reckoned to belong in the resurrection? This, (observe,) was the gist of the inquiry, 
this was the sum and substance of the dispute. And to it Christ was obliged to return a direct answer. He 
had nobody to fear; that it should seem advisable for Him either to evade their questions, or to make them 
the occasion of indirectly mooting a subject which He was not in the habit of teaching publicly at any 
other time. He therefore gave His answer, that “the children of this world marry.” You see how pertinent it 
was to the case in point. Because the question concerned the next world, and He was going to declare 
that no one marries there, He opens the way by laying down the principles that here, where there is 
death, there is also marriage. “But they whom God shall account worthy of the possession of that world 
and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry nor are given in marriage; forasmuch as they cannot 
die any more, since they become equal to the angels, being made the children of God and of the 
resurrection.” If, then, the meaning of the answer must not turn on any other point than on the proposed 
question, and since the question proposed is fully understood from this sense of the answer, then the 
Lord’s reply admits of no other interpretation than that by which the question is clearly understood. You 
have both the time in which marriage is permitted, and the time in which it is said to be unsuitable, laid 
before you, not on their own account, but in consequence of an inquiry about the resurrection. You have 
likewise a confirmation of the resurrection itself, and the whole question which the Sadducees mooted, 
who asked no question about another god, nor inquired about the proper law of marriage. Now, if you 
make Christ answer questions which were not submitted to Him, you, in fact, represent Him as having 
been unable to solve the points on which He was really consulted, and entrapped of course by the cunning 
of the Sadducees. I shall now proceed, by way of supererogation, and after the rule (I have laid down 
about questions and answers), to deal with the arguments which have any consistency in them. They 


I am not able to flee from the discomforts of winter so well as cranes are, although for foreseeing the 
future I am quite as clever as a crane. But as to liberty of life the birds are almost as far ahead of me as 
they are in the being able to fly. In the first place I have been detained by certain worldly business; then I 
have been so wasted by constant and violent attacks of fever that there does seem something thinner even 
than I was,—I am thinner than ever. Besides all this, bouts of quartan ague have gone on for more than 
twenty turns. Now I do seem to be free from fever, but I am in such a feeble state that I am no stronger 
than a cobweb. Hence the shortest journey is too far for me, and every breath of wind is more dangerous 
to me than big waves to those at sea. I have no alternative but to hide in my hut and wait for spring, if 
only I can last out so long, and am not carried off beforehand by the internal malady of which I am never 
rid. If the Lord saves me with His mighty hand, I shall gladly betake myself to your remote region, and 
gladly embrace a friend so dear. Only pray that my life may be ordered as may be best for my soul’s good. 


LETTER CXCIV 
TO ZOILUS 


What are you about, most excellent sir, in anticipating me in humility? Educated as you are, and able to 
write such a letter as you have sent, you nevertheless ask for forgiveness at my hands, as though you 
were engaged in some undertaking rash and beyond your position. But a truce to mockery. Continue to 
write to me on every occasion. Am I not wholly illiterate? It is delightful to read the letters of an eloquent 
writer. Have I learned from Scripture how good a thing is love? I count intercourse with a loving friend 
invaluable. And I do hope that you may tell me of all the good gifts which I pray for you; the best of health, 
and the prosperity of all your house. Now as to my own affairs, my condition is not more endurable than 
usual. It is enough to tell you this and you will understand the bad state of my health. It has indeed 
reached such extreme suffering as to be as difficult to describe as to experience, if indeed your own 
experience has fallen short of mine. But it is the work of the good God to give me power to bear in 
patience whatever trials are inflicted on me for my own good at the hands of our merciful Lord. 


LETTER CXCV 


TO EUPHRONIUS, BISHOP OF COLONIA ARMENIAE 


Colonia, which the Lord has placed under your authority, is far out of the way of ordinary routes. The 
consequence is that, although I am frequently writing to the rest of the brethren in Armenia Minor, I 
hesitate to write to your reverence, because I have no expectation of finding any one to convey my letter. 
Now, however, that I am hoping either for your presence, or that my letter will be sent on to you by some 
of the bishops to whom I have written, I thus write and salute you by letter. I wish to tell you that I seem 
to be still alive, and at the same time to exhort you to pray for me, that the Lord may lessen my afflictions, 
and lift from me the heavy load of pain which now presses like a cloud upon my heart. I shall have this 
relief if He will only grant a quick restoration to those godly bishops who are now punished for their 
faithfulness to true religion by being scattered all abroad. 


LETTER CXCVI 
TO ABURGIUS 


Rumour, messenger of good news, is continually reporting how you dart across, like the stars, appearing 
now here, now there, in the barbarian regions; now supplying the troops with provisions, now appearing 
in gorgeous array before the emperor. I pray God that your doings may prosper as they deserve, and that 
you may achieve eminent success. I pray that, so long as I live and breathe this air, (for my life now is no 
more than drawing breath), our country may from time to time behold you. 


LETTER CXCVII 


TO AMBROSE, BISHOP OF MILAN 


1. The gifts of the Lord are ever great and many; in greatness beyond measure, in number incalculable. To 
those who are not insensible of His mercy one of the greatest of these gifts is that of which I am now 
availing myself, the opportunity allowed us, far apart in place though we be, of addressing one another by 
letter. He grants us two means of becoming acquainted; one by personal intercourse, another by 
epistolary correspondence. Now I have become acquainted with you through what you have said. I do not 
mean that my memory is impressed with your outward appearance, but that the beauty of the inner man 
has been brought home to me by the rich variety of your utterances, for each of us “speaketh out of the 
abundance of the heart.” I have given glory to God, Who in every generation selects those who are well- 
pleasing to Him; Who of old indeed chose from the sheepfold a prince for His people; Who through the 
Spirit gifted Amos the herdman with power and raised him up to be a prophet; Who now has drawn forth 
for the care of Christ’s flock a man from the imperial city, entrusted with the government of a whole 
nation, exalted in character, in lineage, in position, in eloquence, in all that this world admires. This same 
man has flung away all the advantages of the world, counting them all loss that he may gain Christ, and 


has taken in his hand the helm of the ship, great and famous for its faith in God, the Church of Christ. 
Come, then, O man of God; not from men have you received or been taught the Gospel of Christ; it is the 
Lord Himself who has transferred you from the judges of the earth to the throne of the Apostles; fight the 
good fight; heal the infirmity of the people, if any are infected by the disease of Arian madness; renew the 
ancient footprints of the Fathers. You have laid the foundation of affection towards me; strive to build 
upon it by the frequency of your salutations. Thus shall we be able to be near one another in spirit, 
although our earthly homes are far apart. 


2. By your earnestness and zeal in the matter of the blessed bishop Dionysius you testify all your love to 
the Lord, your honour for your predecessors, and your zeal for the faith. For our disposition towards our 
faithful fellow-servants is referred to the Lord Whom they have served. Whoever honours men that have 
contended for the faith proves that he has like zeal for it. One single action is proof of much virtue. 


I wish to acquaint your love in Christ that the very zealous brethren who have been commissioned by your 
reverence to act for you in this good work have won praise for all the clergy by the amiability of their 
manners; for by their individual modesty and conciliatoriness they have shewn the sound condition of all. 
Moreover, with all zeal and diligence they have braved an inclement season; and with unbroken 
perseverance have persuaded the faithful guardians of the blessed body to transmit to them the custody 
of what they have regarded as the safeguard of their lives. And you must understand that they are men 
who would never have been forced by any human authority or sovereignty, had not the perseverance of 
these brethren moved them to compliance. No doubt a great aid to the attainment of the object desired 
was the presence of our well beloved and reverend son Therasius the presbyter. He voluntarily undertook 
all the toil of the journey; he moderated the energy of the faithful on the spot; he persuaded opponents by 
his arguments; in the presence of priests and deacons, and of many others who fear the Lord, he took up 
the relics with all becoming reverence, and has aided the brethren in their preservation. These relics do 
you receive with a joy equivalent to the distress with which their custodians have parted with them and 
sent them to you. Let none dispute; let none doubt. Here you have that unconquered athlete. These bones, 
which shared in the conflict with the blessed soul, are known to the Lord. These bones He will crown, 
together with that soul, in the righteous day of His requital, as it is written, “we must stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ, that each may give an account of the deeds he has done in the body.” One coffin 
held that honoured corpse. None other lay by his side. The burial was a noble one; the honours of a 
martyr were paid him. Christians who had welcomed him as a guest and then with their own hands laid 
him in the grave, have now disinterred him. They have wept as men bereaved of a father and a champion. 
But they have sent him to you, for they put your joy before their own consolation. Pious were the hands 
that gave; scrupulously careful were the hands that received. There has been no room for deceit; no room 
for guile. I bear witness to this. Let the untainted truth be accepted by you. 


LETTER CXCVIII 


TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


After the letter conveyed to me by the officiales I have received one other despatched to me later. I have 
not sent many myself, for I have not found any one travelling in your direction. But I have sent more than 
the four, among which also were those conveyed to me from Samosata after the first epistle of your 
holiness. These I have sealed and sent to our honourable brother Leontius, peraequator of Nicaea, urging 
that by his agency they may be delivered to the steward of the household of our honourable brother 
Sophronius, that he may see to their transmission to you. As my letters are going through many hands, it 
is likely enough that because one man is very busy or very careless, your reverence may never get them. 
Pardon me, then, I beseech you, if my letters are few. With your usual intelligence you have properly 
found fault with me for not sending, as I ought, a courier of my own when there was occasion for doing so; 
but you must understand that we have had a winter of such severity that all the roads were blocked till 
Easter, and I had no one disposed to brave the difficulties of the journey. For although our clergy do seem 
very numerous, they are men inexperienced in travelling because they never traffic, and prefer not to live 
far away from home, the majority of them plying sedentary crafts, whereby they get their daily bread. The 
brother whom I have now sent to your reverence I have summoned from the country, and employed in the 
conveyance of my letter to your holiness, that he may both give you clear intelligence as to me and my 
affairs, and, moreover, by God’s grace, bring me back plain and prompt information about you and yours. 
Our dear brother Eusebius the reader has for some time been anxious to hasten to your holiness, but I 
have kept him here for the weather to improve. Even now I am under no little anxiety lest his inexperience 
in travelling may cause him trouble, and bring on some illness; for he is not robust. 


2. I need say nothing to you by letter about the innovations of the East, for the brothers can themselves 
give you accurate information. You must know, my honoured friend, that, when I was writing these words, 
I was so ill that I had lost all hope of life. It is impossible for me to enumerate all my painful symptoms, my 
weakness, the violence of my attacks of fever, and my bad health in general. One point only may be 
selected. I have now completed the time of my sojourn in this miserable and painful life. 


LETTER CXCIX 
CANONICA SECUNDA 


To Amphilochius, concerning the Canons. 


I wrote some time ago in reply to the questions of your reverence, but I did not send the letter, partly 
because from my long and dangerous illness I had not time to do so; partly because I had no one to send 
with it. I have but few men with me who are experienced in travelling and fit for service of this kind. When 
you thus learn the causes of my delay, forgive me. I have been quite astonished at your readiness to learn 
and at your humility. You are entrusted with the office of a teacher, and yet you condescend to learn, and 
to learn of me, who pretend to no great knowledge. Nevertheless, since you consent, on account of your 
fear of God, to do what another man might hesitate to do, I am bound for my part to go even beyond my 
strength in aiding your readiness and righteous zeal. 


XVII. You asked me about the presbyter Bianor—can he be admitted among the clergy, because of his 
oath? I know that I have already given the clergy of Antioch a general sentence in the case of all those 
who had sworn with him; namely, that they should abstain from the public congregations, but might 
perform priestly functions in private. Moreover, he has the further liberty for the performance of his 
ministerial functions, from the fact that his sacred duties lie not at Antioch, but at Iconium; for, as you 
have written to me yourself, he has chosen to live rather at the latter than at the former place. The man in 
question may, therefore, be received; but your reverence must require him to shew repentance for the 
rash readiness of the oath which he took before the unbeliever, being unable to bear the trouble of that 
small peril. 


XVIII. Concerning fallen virgins, who, after professing a chaste life before the Lord, make their vows vain, 
because they have fallen under the lusts of the flesh, our fathers, tenderly and meekly making allowance 
for the infirmities of them that fall, laid down that they might be received after a year, ranking them with 
the digamists. Since, however, by God’s grace the Church grows mightier as she advances, and the order 
of virgins is becoming more numerous, it is my judgment that careful heed should be given both to the act 
as it appears upon consideration, and to the mind of Scripture, which may be discovered from the context. 
Widowhood is inferior to virginity; consequently the sin of the widows comes far behind that of the 
virgins. Let us see what Paul writes to Timothy. “The young widows refuse: for when they have begun to 
wax wanton against Christ, they will marry; having damnation because they have cast off their first faith.” 
If, therefore, a widow lies under a very heavy charge, as setting at naught her faith in Christ, what must 
we think of the virgin, who is the bride of Christ, and a chosen vessel dedicated to the Lord? It is a grave 
fault even on the part of a slave to give herself away in secret wedlock and fill the house with impurity, 
and, by her wicked life, to wrong her owner; but it is forsooth far more shocking for the bride to become 
an adulteress, and, dishonouring her union with the bridegroom, to yield herself to unchaste indulgence. 
The widow, as being a corrupted slave, is indeed condemned; but the virgin comes under the charge of 
adultery. We call the man who lives with another man’s wife an adulterer, and do not receive him into 
communion until he has ceased from his sin; and so we shall ordain in the case of him who has the virgin. 
One point, however, must be determined beforehand, that the name virgin is given to a woman who 
voluntarily devotes herself to the Lord, renounces marriage, and embraces a life of holiness. And we admit 
professions dating from the age of full intelligence. For it is not right in such cases to admit the words of 
mere children. But a girl of sixteen or seventeen years of age, in full possession of her faculties, who has 
been submitted to strict examination, and is then constant, and persists in her entreaty to be admitted, 
may then be ranked among the virgins, her profession ratified, and its violation rigorously punished. Many 
girls are brought forward by their parents and brothers, and other kinsfolk, before they are of full age, 
and have no inner impulse towards a celibate life. The object of the friends is simply to provide for 
themselves. Such women as these must not be readily received, before we have made public investigation 
of their own sentiments. 


XIX. I do not recognise the profession of men, except in the case of those who have enrolled themselves in 
the order of monks, and seem to have secretly adopted the celibate life. Yet in their case I think it 
becoming that there should be a previous examination, and that a distinct profession should be received 
from them, so that whenever they may revert to the life of the pleasures of the flesh, they may be 
subjected to the punishment of fornicators. 


XX. I do not think that any condemnation ought to be passed on women who professed virginity while in 
heresy, and then afterwards preferred marriage. “What things soever the law saith, it saith to them who 
are under the law.” Those who have not yet put on Christ’s yoke do not recognise the laws of the Lord. 
They are therefore to be received in the church, as having remission in the case of these sins too, as of all, 
from their faith in Christ. As a general rule, all sins formerly committed in the catechumenical state are 
not taken into account. The Church does not receive these persons without baptism; and it is very 
necessary that in such cases the birthrights should be observed. 


XXI. If a man living with a wife is not satisfied with his marriage and falls into fornication, I account him a 
fornicator, and prolong his period of punishment. Nevertheless, we have no canon subjecting him to the 
charge of adultery, if the sin be committed against an unmarried woman. For the adulteress, it is said, 


“being polluted shall be polluted,” and she shall not return to her husband: and “He that keepeth an 
adulteress is a fool and impious.” He, however, who has committed fornication is not to be cut off from the 
society of his own wife. So the wife will receive the husband on his return from fornication, but the 
husband will expel the polluted woman from his house. The argument here is not easy, but the custom has 
so obtained. 


XXII. Men who keep women carried off by violence, if they carried them off when betrothed to other men, 
must not be received before removal of the women and their restoration to those to whom they were first 
contracted, whether they wish to receive them, or to separate from them. In the case of a girl who has 
been taken when not betrothed, she ought first to be removed, and restored to her own people, and 
handed over to the will of her own people whether parents, or brothers, or any one having authority over 
her. If they choose to give her up, the cohabitation may stand; but, if they refuse, no violence should be 
used. In the case of a man having a wife by seduction, be it secret or by violence, he must be held guilty of 
fornication. The punishment of fornicators is fixed at four years. In the first year they must be expelled 
from prayer, and weep at the door of the church; in the second they may be received to sermon; in the 
third to penance; in the fourth to standing with the people, while they are withheld from the oblation. 
Finally, they may be admitted to the communion of the good gift. 


XXIII. Concerning men who marry two sisters, or women who marry two brothers a short letter of mine 
has been published, of which I have sent a copy to your reverence. The man who has taken his own 
brother’s wife is not to be received until he have separated from her. 


XXIV. A widow whose name is in the list of widows, that is, who is supported by the Church, is ordered by 
the Apostle to be supported no longer when she marries. 


There is no special rule for a widower. The punishment appointed for digamy may suffice. If a widow who 
is sixty years of age chooses again to live with a husband, she shall be held unworthy of the communion of 
the good gift until she be moved no longer by her impure desire. If we reckon her before sixty years, the 
blame rests with us, and not with the woman. 


XXV. The man who retains as his wife the woman whom he has violated, shall be liable to the penalty of 
rape, but it shall be lawful for him to have her to wife. 


XXVI. Fornication is not wedlock, nor yet the beginning of wedlock. Wherefore it is best, if possible, to put 
asunder those who are united in fornication. If they are set on cohabitation, let them admit the penalty of 
fornication. Let them be allowed to live together, lest a worse thing happen. 


XXVII. As to the priest ignorantly involved in an illegal marriage, I have made the fitting regulation, that 
he may hold his seat, but must abstain from other functions. For such a case pardon is enough. It is 
unreasonable that the man who has to treat his own wounds should be blessing another, for benediction is 
the imparting of holiness. How can he who through his fault, committed in ignorance, is without holiness, 
impart it to another? Let him bless neither in public nor in private, nor distribute the body of Christ to 
others, nor perform any other sacred function, but, content with his seat of honour, let him beseech the 
Lord with weeping, that his sin, committed in ignorance, may be forgiven. 


XXVIII. It has seemed to me ridiculous that any one should make a vow to abstain from swine’s flesh. Be 
so good as to teach men to abstain from foolish vows and promises. Represent the use to be quite 
indifferent. No creature of God, received with thanksgiving, is to be rejected. The vow is ridiculous; the 
abstinence unnecessary. 


XXIX. It is especially desirable that attention should be given to the case of persons in power who 
threaten on oath to do some hurt to those under their authority. The remedy is twofold. In the first place, 
let them be taught not to take oaths at random: secondly, not to persist in their wicked determinations. 
Any one who is arrested in the design of fulfilling an oath to injure another ought to shew repentance for 
the rashness of his oath, and must not confirm his wickedness under the pretext of piety. Herod was none 
the better for fulfilling his oath, when, of course only to save himself from perjury, he became the 
prophet’s murderer. Swearing is absolutely forbidden, and it is only reasonable that the oath which tends 
to evil should be condemned. The swearer must therefore change his mind, and not persist in confirming 
his impiety. Consider the absurdity of the thing a little further. Suppose a man to swear that he will put his 
brother’s eyes out: is it well for him to carry his oath into action? Or to commit murder? or to break any 
other commandment? “I have sworn, and I will perform it,” not to sin, but to “keep thy righteous 
judgments.” It is no less our duty to undo and destroy sin, than it is to confirm the commandment by 
immutable counsels. 


XXX. As to those guilty of abduction we have no ancient rule, but I have expressed my own judgment. The 
period is three years; the culprits and their accomplices to be excluded from service. The act committed 
without violence is not liable to punishment, whenever it has not been preceded by violation or robbery. 
The widow is independent, and to follow or not is in her own power. We must, therefore, pay no heed to 
excuses. 


XXXI. A woman whose husband has gone away and disappeared, and who marries another, before she has 
evidence of his death, commits adultery. Clerics who are guilty of the sin unto death are degraded from 
their order, but not excluded from the communion of the laity. Thou shalt not punish twice for the same 
fault. 


XXXIII. Let an indictment for murder be preferred against the woman who gives birth to a child on the 
road and pays no attention to it. 


XXXIV. Women who had committed adultery, and confessed their fault through piety, or were in any way 
convicted, were not allowed by our fathers to be publicly exposed, that we might not cause their death 
after conviction. But they ordered that they should be excluded from communion till they had fulfilled 
their term of penance. 


XXXV. In the case of a man deserted by his wife, the cause of the desertion must be taken into account. If 
she appear to have abandoned him without reason, he is deserving of pardon, but the wife of punishment. 
Pardon will be given to him that he may communicate with the Church. 


XXXVI. Soldiers’ wives who have married in their husbands’ absence will come under the same principle 
as wives who, when their husbands have been on a journey, have not waited their return. Their case, 
however, does admit of some concession on the ground of there being greater reason to suspect death. 


XXXVII. The man who marries after abducting another man’s wife will incur the charge of adultery for the 
first case; but for the second will go free. 


XXXVIII. Girls who follow against their fathers’ will commit fornication; but if their fathers are reconciled 
to them, the act seems to admit of a remedy. They are not however immediately restored to communion, 
but are to be punished for three years. 


XXXIX. The woman who lives with an adulterer is an adulteress the whole time. 


XL. The woman who yields to a man against her master’s will commits fornication; but if afterwards she 
accepts free marriage, she marries. The former case is fornication; the latter marriage. The covenants of 
persons who are not independent have no validity. 


XLI. The woman in widowhood, who is independent, may dwell with a husband without blame, if there is 
no one to prevent their cohabitation; for the Apostle says; “but if her husband be dead, she is at liberty to 
be married to whom she will; only in the Lord.” 


XLII. Marriages contracted without the permission of those in authority, are fornication. If neither father 
nor master be living the contracting parties are free from blame; just as if the authorities assent to the 
cohabitation, it assumes the fixity of marriage. 


XLIII. He who smites his neighbour to death is a murderer, whether he struck first or in self defence. 


XLIV. The deaconess who commits fornication with a heathen may be received into repentance and will be 
admitted to the oblation in the seventh year; of course if she be living in chastity. The heathen who, after 
he has believed, takes to idolatry, returns to his vomit. We do not, however, give up the body of the 
deaconess to the use of the flesh, as being consecrated. 


XLV. If any one, after taking the name of Christianity, insults Christ, he gets no good from the name. 


XLVI. The woman who unwillingly marries a man deserted at the time by his wife, and is afterwards 
repudiated, because of the return of the former to him, commits fornication, but involuntarily. She will, 
therefore, not be prohibited from marriage; but it is better if she remain as she is. 


XLVII. Encratitae, Saccophori, and Apotactitae are not regarded in the same manner as Novatians, since 
in their case a canon has been pronounced, although different; while of the former nothing has been said. 
All these I re-baptize on the same principle. If among you their re-baptism is forbidden, for the sake of 
some arrangement, nevertheless let my principle prevail. Their heresy is, as it were, an offshoot of the 
Marcionites, abominating, as they do, marriage, refusing wine, and calling God’s creature polluted. We do 
not therefore receive them into the Church, unless they be baptized into our baptism. Let them not say 
that they have been baptized into Father, Son and Holy Ghost, inasmuch as they make God the author of 
evil, after the example of Marcion and the rest of the heresies. Wherefore, if this be determined on, more 
bishops ought to meet together in one place and publish the canon in these terms, that action may be 
taken without peril, and authority given to answers to questions of this kind. 


XLVIII. The woman who has been abandoned by her husband, ought, in my judgment, to remain as she is. 
The Lord said, “If any one leave his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, he causeth her to commit 
adultery;” thus, by calling her adulteress, He excludes her from intercourse with another man. For how 
can the man being guilty, as having caused adultery, and the woman, go without blame, when she is called 
adulteress by the Lord for having intercourse with another man? 


XLIX. Suffering violation should not be a cause of condemnation. So the slave girl, if she has been forced 
by her own master, is free from blame. 


L. There is no law as to trigamy: a third marriage is not contracted by law. We look upon such things as 
the defilements of the Church. But we do not subject them to public condemnation, as being better than 
unrestrained fornication. 


LETTER CC 


TO AMPHILOCHIUS, BISHOP OF ICONIUM 


I am attacked by sickness after sickness, and all the work given me, not only by the affairs of the Church, 
but by those who are troubling the Church, has detained me during the whole winter, and up to the 
present time. It has been therefore quite impossible for me to send any one to you or to pay you a visit. I 
conjecture that you are similarly situated; not, indeed, as to sickness, God forbid; may the Lord grant you 
continued health for carrying out His commandments. But I know that the care of the Churches gives you 
the same distress as it does me. I was now about to send some one to get me accurate information about 
your condition. But when my well beloved son Meletius, who is moving the newly enlisted troops, 
reminded me of the opportunity of my saluting you by him, I gladly accepted the occasion to write and had 
recourse to the kind services of the conveyor of my letter. He is one who may himself serve instead of a 
letter, both because of his amiable disposition, and of his being well acquainted with all which concerns 
me. By him, then, I beseech your reverence especially to pray for me, that the Lord may grant to me a 
riddance from this troublesome body of mine; to His Churches, peace; and to you, rest; and, whenever you 
have settled the affairs of Lycaonia in apostolic fashion, as you have began, an opportunity to visit also 
this place. Whether I be sojourning in the flesh, or shall have been already bidden to take my departure to 
the Lord, I hope that you will interest yourself in our part of the world, as your own, as indeed it is, 
strengthening all that is weak, rousing all that is slothful and, by the help of the Spirit Which abides in 
you, transforming everything into a condition well pleasing to the Lord. My very honourable sons, 
Meletius and Melitius, whom you have known for some time, and know to be devoted to yourself, keep in 
your good care and pray for them. This is enough to keep them in safety. Salute in my name, I beg you, all 
who are with your holiness, both all the clergy, and all the laity under your pastoral care, and my very 
religious brothers and fellow ministers. Bear in mind the memory of the blessed martyr Eupsychius, and 
do not wait for me to mention him again. Do not take pains to come on the exact day, but anticipate it, and 
so give me joy, if I be yet living on this earth. Till then may you, by the grace of the Holy One, be 
preserved for me and for God’s Churches, enjoying health and wealth in the Lord, and praying for me. 


LETTER CCI 


TO AMPHILOCHIUS, BISHOP OF ICONIUM 


I long to meet you for many reasons, that I may have the benefit of your advice in the matters I had in 
hand, and that on beholding you after a long interval I may have some comfort for your absence. But since 
both of us are prevented by the same reasons, you by the illness which has befallen you, and I by the 
malady of longer standing which has not yet left me, let us, if you will, each forgive the other, that both 
may free ourselves from blame. 


LETTER CCII 


TO AMPHILOCHIUS, BISHOP OF ICONIUM 


Under other circumstances I should think it a special privilege to meet with your reverence, but above all 
now, when the business which brings us together is of such great importance. But so much of my illness 
as still clings to me is enough to prevent my stirring ever so short a distance. I tried to drive as far as the 
martyrs and had a relapse almost into my old state. You must therefore forgive me. If the matter can be 
put off for a few days, I will, by God’s grace join you, and share your anxieties. If the business presses, do, 
by God’s help, what has to be done; but reckon me as present with you and as participating in your worthy 
deeds. May you, by the grace of the Holy One, be preserved to God’s Church, strong and joyous in the 
Lord, and praying for me. 


LETTER CCIII 
TO THE BISHOPS OF THE SEA COAST 


I have had a strong desire to meet you, but from time to time some hindrance has supervened and 
prevented my fulfilling my purpose. I have either been hindered by sickness, and you know well how, from 
my early manhood to my present old age, this ailment has been my constant companion, brought up with 
me, and chastising me, by the righteous judgment of God, Who ordains all things in wisdom; or by the 
cares of the Church, or by struggles with the opponents of the doctrines of truth. [Up to this day I live in 
much affliction and grief, having the feeling present before me, that you are wanting to me. For when God 


tells me, who took on Him His sojourn in the flesh for the very purpose that, by patterns of duty, He might 
regulate our life, and might by His own voice announce to us the Gospel of the kingdom,—when He says, 
By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one another,’ and whereas the Lord left His 
own peace to His disciples as a farewell gift, when about to complete the dispensation in the flesh, saying, 
Peace I leave with you, My peace I give you,’ I cannot persuade myself that without love to others, and 
without, as far as rests with me, peaceableness towards all, I can be called a worthy servant of Jesus 
Christ. I have waited a long while for the chance of your love paying us a visit. For ye are not ignorant 
that we, being exposed to all, as rocks running out in the sea, sustain the fury of the heretical waves, 
which, in that they break around us, do not cover the district behind. I say “we” in order to refer it, not to 
human power, but to the grace of God, Who, by the weakness of men shows His power, as says the 
prophet in the person of the Lord, Will ye not fear Me, who have placed the sand as a boundary to the 
sea?’ for by the weakest and most contemptible of all things, the sand, the Mighty One has bounded the 
great and full sea. Since, then, this is our position, it became your love to be frequent in sending true 
brothers to visit us who labour with the storm, and more frequently letters of love, partly to confirm our 
courage, partly to correct any mistake of ours. For we confess that we are liable to numberless mistakes, 
being men, and living in the flesh.] 


2. But hitherto, very honourable brethren, you have not given me my due; and this for two reasons. Either 
you failed to perceive the proper course; or else, under the influence of some of the calumnies spread 
abroad about me, you did not think me deserving of being visited by you in love. Now, therefore, I myself 
take the initiative. I beg to state that I am perfectly ready to rid myself, in your presence, of the charges 
urged against me, but only on condition that my revilers are admitted to stand face to face with me before 
your reverences. If Iam convicted, I shall not deny my error. You, after the conviction, will receive pardon 
from the Lord for withdrawing yourselves from the communion of me a sinner. The successful accusers, 
too, will have their reward in the publication of my secret wickedness. If, however, you condemn me 
before you have the evidence before you, I shall be none the worse, barring the loss I shall sustain of a 
possession I hold most dear—your love: while you, for your part, will suffer the same loss in losing me, 
and will seem to be running counter to the words of the Gospel: “Doth our law judge any man before it 
hear him?” The reviler, moreover, if he adduce no proof of what he says, will be shewn to have got nothing 
from his wicked language but a bad name for himself. For what name can be properly applied to the 
slanderer except that which he professes to bear by the very conduct of which he is guilty? Let the reviler, 
therefore, appear not as slanderer, but as accuser; nay, I will not call him accuser, I will rather regard him 
as a brother, admonishing in love, and producing conviction for my amendment. And you must not be 
hearers of calumny, but triers of proof. Nor must I be left uncured, because my sin is not being made 
manifest. 


4. Do not, most honourable brethren, do not suffer this. Rather, by letters of peace and by salutations of 
love, comfort me for the past. You have made a wound in my heart by your former neglect. Soothe its 
anguish, as it were, by a tender touch. Whether you wish to come to me, and examine for yourselves into 
the truth of what you hear of my infirmities, or whether by the addition of more lies my sins are reported 
to you to be yet more grievous, I must accept even this. 1 am ready to welcome you with open hands and 
to offer myself to the strictest test, only let love preside over the proceedings. Or if you prefer to indicate 
any spot in your own district to which I may come and pay you the visit which is due, submitting myself, as 
far as may be, to examination, for the healing of the past, and the prevention of slander for the future, I 
accept this. Although my flesh is weak, yet, as long as I breathe, I am responsible for the due discharge of 
every duty which may tend to the edification of the Churches of Christ. Do not, I beseech you, make light 
of my entreaty. Do not force me to disclose my distress to others. Hitherto, brethren, as you are well 
aware, I have kept my grief to myself, for I blush to speak of your alienation from me to those of our 
communion who are at a distance. I shrink at once from paining them and from gratifying those who hate 
me. I alone am writing this now; but I send in the name of all the brethren in Cappadocia, who have 
charged me not to employ any chance messenger, but some one who, in case I should, from my anxiety not 
to be too prolix, leave out any points of importance, might supply them with the intelligence wherewith 
God has gifted him. I refer to my beloved and reverend fellow presbyter Petrus. Welcome him in love, and 
send him forth to me in peace, that he may be a messenger to me of good things. 


LETTER CCIV 


TO THE NEOCAESAREANS 


1. [There has been a long silence on both sides, revered and well-beloved brethren, just as if there were 
angry feelings between us. Yet who is there so sullen and implacable towards the party which has injured 
him, as to lengthen out the resentment which has begun in disgust through almost a whole life of man?] 
This [is happening in our case, no just occasion of estrangement existing, as far as I myself know, but on 
the contrary, there being, from the first, many strong reasons for the closest friendship and unity. The 
greatest and first is this, our Lord’s command, pointedly saying, “By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples if ye have love one to another.” ] Again, the apostle clearly sets before us the good of charity 
where he tells us that love is the fulfilling of the law; and again where he says that charity is a good thing 
to be preferred to all great and good things, in the words, “Though I speak with tongues of men and of 
angels and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the 


gift of prophecy and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, Iam nothing. And though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor and though I give my body to be burnt and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” Not that each 
of the points enumerated could be performed without love, but that the Holy One wishes, as He Himself 
has said, to attribute to the commandment super-eminent excellency by the figure of hyperbole. 


2. [Next, if it tend much towards intimacy to have the same teachers, there are to you and to me the same 
teachers of God’s mysteries, and spiritual Fathers, who from the beginning were the founders of your 
Church. I mean the great Gregory, and all who succeeding in order to the throne of your episcopate, like 
stars rising one after another, have tracked the same course, so as to leave the tokens of the heavenly 
polity most clear to all who desire them.] And if natural relationships are not to be despised, but are 
greatly conducive to unbroken union and fellowship, these rights also exist naturally for you and me. [Why 
is it, then, O venerable among cities, for through you I address the whole city, that no civil writing comes 
from you, no welcome voice, but your ears are open to those who aim at slander?] I am therefore the more 
bound to groan, the more I perceive the end they have in view. There is no doubt as to who is the 
originator of the slander. He is known by many evil deeds, but is best distinguished by this particular 
wickedness, and it is for this reason that the sin is made his name. But you must put up with my plain 
speaking. You have opened both ears to my slanderers. You heartily welcome all you hear without any 
enquiry. Not one of you distinguishes between lies and truth. Who ever suffered for lack of wicked 
accusations when struggling all alone? Who was ever convicted of lying in the absence of his victim? What 
plea does not sound plausible to the hearers when the reviler persists that such and such is the case, and 
the reviled is neither present nor hears what is urged against him? Does not even the accepted custom of 
this world teach you, in reference to these matters, that if any one is to be a fair and impartial hearer, he 
must not be entirely led away by the first speaker, but must wait for the defence of the accused, that so 
truth may be demonstrated by a comparison of the arguments on both sides? “Judge righteous judgment.” 
This precept is one of those most necessary for salvation. 


3. When I say this I am not forgetful of the words of the Apostle, who fled from human tribunals and 
reserved the defence of all his life for the unerring judgment seat, when he said, “With me it is a very 
small thing that I should be judged of you or of man’s judgment.” Your ears have been preoccupied by 
lying slanders, slanders that have touched my conduct, slanders that have touched my faith in God. 
Nevertheless, knowing, as I do, that three persons at once are injured by the slanderer, his victim, his 
hearer, and himself; as to my own wrong, I would have held my tongue, be sure; not because I despise 
your good opinion, (how could I, writing now as I do and earnestly pleading as I do that I may not lose it?) 
but because I see that of the three sufferers the one who is least injured is myself. It is true that I shall be 
robbed of you, but you are being robbed of the truth, and he who is at the bottom of all this is parting me 
from you, but he is alienating himself from the Lord, inasmuch as no one can be brought near to the Lord 
by doing what is forbidden. Rather then for your sakes than for mine, rather to rescue you from 
unendurable wrong am I pleading. For who could suffer a worse calamity than the loss of the most 
precious of all things, the truth? 


4, [What say I, brethren? Not that I am a sinless person; not that my life is not full of numberless faults. I 
know myself; and indeed I cease not my tears for my sins, if by any means I may be able to appease my 
God, and to escape the punishment threatened against them. But this I say: let him who judges me, hunt 
for motes in my eye, if he can say that his own is clear.] I own, brethren, that I need the care of the sound 
and healthy, and need much of it. If he cannot say that it is clear, and the clearer it is the less will he say 
so—(for it is the part of the perfect not to exalt themselves; if they do they will certainly come under the 
charge of the pride of the Pharisee, who, while justifying himself, condemned the publican) let him come 
with me to the physician; let him not “judge before the time until the Lord come, who both will bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the hearts.” Let him remember 
the words, “Judge not, and ye shall not be judged;” and “Condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned.” 
[In a word, brethren, if my offences admit of cure, why does not such an one obey the teacher of the 
Churches, “Reprove, exhort, rebuke”? If, on the other hand, my iniquity be past cure, why does he not 
withstand me to the face, and, by publishing my transgressions, deliver the Churches from the mischief 
which I bring on them?] Do not put up with the calumny uttered against me within the teeth. This is the 
abuse which any slave-girl from the grindstone might utter; this is the kind of fine shewing-off you might 
expect from any street vagabond; their tongues are whetted for any slander. But [there are bishops; let 
appeal be made to them. There is a clergy in each of God’s dioceses; let the most eminent be assembled. 
Let whoso will, speak freely, that I may have to deal with a charge, not a slander] Let my secret 
wickedness be brought into full view; let me no longer be hated, but admonished as a brother. It is more 
just that we sinners should be pitied by the blessed and the sinless, than that we should be treated angrily. 


5. [If the fault be a point of faith, let the document be pointed out to me. Again, let a fair and impartial 
inquiry be appointed. Let the accusation be read; let it be brought to the test, whether it does not arise 
from ignorance in the accuser, not from blame in the matter of the writing. For right things often do not 
seem such to those who are deficient in accurate judgment. Equal weights seem unequal when the arms 
of the balance are of different sizes.] Men whose sense of taste is destroyed by sickness, sometimes think 
honey sour. A diseased eye does not see many things which do exist, and notes many things which do not 
exist. The same thing frequently takes place with regard to the force of words, when the critic is inferior 


to the writer. The critic ought really to set out with much the same training and equipment as the author. 
A man ignorant of agriculture is quite incapable of criticising husbandry, and the distinctions between 
harmony and discord can only be adequately judged by a trained musician. But any one who chooses will 
set up for a literary critic, though he cannot tell us where he went to school, or how much time was spent 
in his education, and knows nothing about letters at all. I see clearly that, even in the case of the words of 
the Holy Spirit, the investigation of the terms is to be attempted not by every one, but by him who has the 
spirit of discernment, as the Apostle has taught us, in the differences of gifts;—”For to one is given by the 
Spirit the word of wisdom; to another the word of knowledge by the same Spirit; to another faith by the 
same Spirit; to another the gift of healing by the same Spirit; to another the working of miracles; to 
another prophecy; to another discerning of spirits.” If, therefore, my gifts are spiritual, he who wishes to 
judge them must shew proof of his own possession of the gift of “discerning of spirits.” If, on the contrary, 
as he calumniously contends, my gifts are of the wisdom of this world, let him shew that he is an adept in 
this world’s wisdom, and I will submit myself to his verdict. And [let no one suppose that I am making 
excuses to evade the charge. I put it into your hands, dearest brethren, to investigate for yourselves the 
points alleged against me. Are you so slow of intelligence as to be wholly dependent upon advocates for 
the discovery of the truth? If the points in question seem to you to be quite plain of themselves, persuade 
the jesters to drop the dispute. [If there be anything you do not understand, put questions to me, through 
appointed persons who will do justice to me; or ask of me explanations in writing. And take all kinds of 
pains that nothing may be left unsifted. 


6. What clearer evidence can there be of my faith, than that I was brought up by my grandmother, blessed 
woman, who came from you? I mean the celebrated Macrina who taught me the words of the blessed 
Gregory; which, as far as memory had preserved down to her day, she cherished herself, while she 
fashioned and formed me, while yet a child, upon the doctrines of piety. And when I gained the capacity of 
thought, my reason being matured by full age, I travelled over much sea and land, and whomsoever I 
found walking in the rule of godliness delivered, those I set down as fathers,] and made them my soul’s 
guides in my journey to God. And up to this day, by the grace of Him who has called me in His holy calling 
to the knowledge of Himself, I know of no doctrine opposed to the sound teaching having sunk into my 
heart; nor was my soul ever polluted by the ill-famed blasphemy of Arius. If I have ever received into 
communion any who have come from that teacher, hiding their unsoundness deep within them, or 
speaking words of piety, or, at any rate, not opposing what has been said by me, it is on these terms that I 
have admitted them; and I have not allowed my judgment concerning them to rest wholly with myself, but 
have followed the decisions given about them by our Fathers. For after receiving the letter of the very 
blessed Father Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, which I hold in my hand, and shew to any one who asks, 
wherein he has distinctly declared that any one expressing a wish to come over from the heresy of the 
Arians and accepting the Nicene Creed, is to be received without hesitation and difficulty, citing in 
support of his opinion the unanimous assent of the bishops of Macedonia and of Asia; I, considering 
myself bound to follow the high authority of such a man and of those who made the rule, and with every 
desire on my own part to win the reward promised to peacemakers, did enroll in the lists of communicants 
all who accepted that creed. 


7. [The fair thing would be to judge of me, not from one or two who do not walk uprightly in the truth, but 
from the multitude of bishops throughout the world, connected with me by the grace of the Lord. Make 
enquiries of Pisidians, Lycaonians, Isaurians, Phrygians of both provinces, Armenians your neighbours, 
Macedonians, Achaeans, Illyrians, Gauls, Spaniards, the whole of Italy, Sicilians, Africans, the healthy part 
of Egypt, whatever is left of Syria; all of whom send letters to me, and in turn receive them from me.] 
From these letters, alike from all which are despatched from them. and from all which go out from us to 
them, you may learn that we are all of one mind, and of one opinion. [Whoso shuns communion with me, it 
cannot escape your accuracy, cuts himself off from the whole Church. Look round about, brethren, with 
whom do you hold communion? If you will not receive it from me, who remains to acknowledge you? Do 
not reduce me to the necessity of counselling anything unpleasant concerning a Church so dear to me.] 
There are things now which I hide in the bottom of my heart, in secret groaning over and bewailing the 
evil days in which we live, in that the greatest Churches which have long been united to one another in 
brotherly love, now, without any reason, are in mutual opposition. Do not, oh! do not, drive me to complain 
of these things to all who are in communion with me. Do not force me to give utterance to words which 
hitherto I have kept in check by reflection and have hidden in my heart. Better were it for me to be 
removed and the Churches to be at one, than that God’s people should suffer such evil through our 
childish ill-will. [Ask your fathers, and they will tell you that though our districts were divided in position, 
yet in mind they were one, and were governed by one sentiment. Intercourse of the people was frequent; 
frequent the visits of the clergy; the pastors, too, had such mutual affection, that each used the other as 
teacher and guide in things pertaining to the Lord.] 


LETTER CCV 
TO ELPIDIUS THE BISHOP 


Once again I have started the well-beloved presbyter Meletius to carry my greeting to you. I had positively 
determined to spare him, on account of the weakness which he has voluntarily brought upon himself, by 
bringing his body into subjection for the sake of the gospel of Christ. But I have judged it fitting to salute 


you by the ministry of such men as he is, able to supply of themselves all the shortcomings of my letter, 
and to become, alike to writer and recipient, a kind of living epistle. I am also carrying out the very strong 
wish, which he has always had, to see your excellency, ever since he has had experience of the high 
qualities you possess. So now I have besought him to travel to you, and through him I discharge the debt 
of the visit I owe you, and beseech you to pray for me and for the Church of God, that the Lord may grant 
me deliverance from the injuries of the enemies of the Gospel, and to pass my life in peace and quiet. 
Nevertheless, if you in your wisdom, think it needful that we should travel to the same spot, and meet the 
rest of our right honourable brother bishops of the sea board regions, do you yourself point out a suitable 
place and time where and when this meeting may take place. Write to our brethren to the end that each 
and all may, at the appointed time, leave the business they may have in hand, and may be able to effect 
something for the edification of the Churches of God, do away with the pain which we now suffer from our 
mutual suspicions, and establish love, without which the Lord Himself has ordained that obedience to 
every commandment must be of none effect. 


LETTER CCVI 


TO ELPIDIUS THE BISHOP. CONSOLATORY 


Now, most of all, do I feel my bodily infirmity, when I see how it stands in the way of my soul’s good. Had 
matters gone as I hoped, I should not now be speaking to you by letter or by messenger, but should in my 
own person have been paying the debt of affection and enjoying spiritual advantage face to face. Now, 
however, I am so situated that Iam only too glad if I am able even to move about in my own country in the 
necessary visitation of parishes in my district. But may the Lord grant to you both strength and a ready 
will, and to me, in addition to my eager desire, ability to enjoy your society when I am in the country of 
Comana. I am afraid lest your domestic trouble may be some hindrance to you. For I have learnt of your 
affliction in the loss of your little boy. To a grandfather his death cannot but be grievous. On the other 
hand to a man who has attained to so high a degree of virtue, and alike from his experience of this world 
and his spiritual training knows what human nature is, it is natural that the removal of those who are near 
and dear should not be wholly intolerable. The Lord requires from us what He does not require from every 
one. The common mass of mankind lives by habit, but the Christian’s rule of life is the commandment of 
the Lord, and the example of holy men of old, whose greatness of soul was, above all, exhibited in 
adversity. To the end, then, that you may yourself leave to them that come after you an example of 
fortitude and of genuine trust in what we hope for, show that you are not vanquished by your grief, but are 
rising above your sorrows, patient in affliction, and rejoicing in hope. Pray let none of these things be a 
hindrance to our hoped for meeting. Children, indeed, are held blameless on account of their tender age; 
but you and I are under the responsibility of serving the Lord, as He commands us, and in all things to be 
ready for the administration of the affairs of the Churches. For the due discharge of that duty the Lord has 
reserved great rewards for faithful and wise stewards. 


LETTER CCVII 
TO THE CLERGY OF NEOCAESAREA 


You all concur in hating me. To a man you have followed the leader of the war against me. I was therefore 
minded to say not a word to any one. I determined that I would write no friendly letter; that I would start 
no communication, but keep my sorrow in silence to myself. Yet it is wrong to keep silence in the face of 
calumny; not that by contradiction we may vindicate ourselves, but that we may not allow a lie to travel 
further and its victims to be harmed. I have therefore thought it necessary to put this matter also before 
you all, and to write a letter to you, although, when I recently wrote to all the presbyterate in common, 
you did not do me the honour to send me a reply. Do not, my brethren, gratify the vanity of those who are 
filling your minds with pernicious opinions. Do not consent to look lightly on, when, to your knowledge, 
God’s people are being subverted by impious teaching. None but Sabellius the Libyan and Marcellus the 
Galatian have dared to teach and write what the leaders of your people are attempting to bring forward 
among you as their own private discovery. They are making a great talk about it, but they are perfectly 
powerless to give their sophisms and fallacies even any colour of truth. In their harangues against me 
they shrink from no wickedness, and persistently refuse to meet me. Why? Is it not because they are 
afraid of being convicted for their own wicked opinions? Yes; and in their attacks upon me they have 
become so lost to all sense of shame as to invent certain dreams to my discredit while they falsely accuse 
my teaching of being pernicious. Let them take upon their own heads all the visions of the autumn 
months; they can fix no blasphemy on me, for in every Church there are many to testify to the truth. 


2. When they are asked the reason for this furious and truceless war, they allege psalms and a kind of 
music varying from the custom which has obtained among you, and similar pretexts of which they ought 
to be ashamed. We are, moreover, accused because we maintain men in the practice of true religion who 
have renounced the world and all those cares of this life, which the Lord likens to thorns that do not allow 
the word to bring forth fruit. Men of this kind carry about in the body the deadness of Jesus; they have 
taken up their own cross, and are followers of God. I would gladly give my life if these really were my 
faults, and if I had men with me owning me as teacher who had chosen this ascetic life. I hear that virtue 
of this kind is to be found now in Egypt, and there are, peradventure, some men in Palestine whose 


procured then a copy of the Scripture, and made short work with its text, by reading it thus: “Those whom 
the god of that world shall account worthy.” They add the phrase “of that world” to the word “god,” 
whereby they make another god “the god of that world;” whereas the passage ought to be read thus: 
“Those whom God shall account worthy of the possession of that world” (removing the distinguishing 
phrase “of this world” to the end of the clause, in other words, “Those whom God shall account worthy of 
obtaining and rising to that world.” For the question submitted to Christ had nothing to do with the god, 
but only with the state, of that world. It was: “Whose wife should this woman be in that world after the 
resurrection?” They thus subvert His answer respecting the essential question of marriage, and apply His 
words, “The children of this world marry and are given in marriage,” as if they referred to the Creator’s 
men, and His permission to them to marry; whilst they themselves whom the god of that world—that is, 
the rival god—accounted worthy of the resurrection, do not marry even here, because they are not 
children of this world. But the fact is, that, having been consulted about marriage in that world, not in this 
present one, He had simply declared the non-existence of that to which the question related. They, indeed, 
who had caught the very force of His voice, and pronunciation, and expression, discovered no other sense 
than what had reference to the matter of the question. Accordingly, the Scribes exclaimed, “Master, Thou 
hast well said.” For He had affirmed the resurrection, by describing the form thereof in opposition to the 
opinion of the Sadducees. Now, He did not reject the attestation of those who had assumed His answer to 
bear this meaning. If, however, the Scribes thought Christ was David’s Son, whereas (David) himself calls 
Him Lord, what relation has this to Christ? David did not literally confute an error of the Scribes, yet 
David asserted the honour of Christ, when he more prominently affirmed that He was his Lord than his 
Son,—an attribute which was hardly suitable to the destroyer of the Creator. But how consistent is the 
interpretation on our side of the question! For He, who had been a little while ago invoked by the blind 
man as “the Son of David,” then made no remark on the subject, not having the Scribes in His presence; 
whereas He now purposely moots the point before them, and that of His own accord, in order that He 
might show Himself whom the blind man, following the doctrine of the Scribes, had simply declared to be 
the Son of David, to be also his Lord. He thus honoured the blind man’s faith which had acknowledged His 
Sonship to David; but at the same time He struck a blow at the tradition of the Scribes, which prevented 
them from knowing that He was also (David’s) Lord. Whatever had relation to the glory of the Creator’s 
Christ, no other would thus guard and maintain but Himself the Creator’s Christ. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


CONCERNING THOSE WHO COME IN THE NAME OF CHRIST. THE TERRIBLE SIGNS OF HIS COMING. HE WHOSE 
COMING IS SO GRANDLY DESCRIBED BOTH IN THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW TESTAMENT, IS NONE OTHER 
THAN THE CHRIST OF THE CREATOR. THIS PROOF ENHANCED BY THE PARABLE OF THE FIG-TREE AND ALL THE 
TREES. PARALLEL PASSAGES OF PROPHECY 


As touching the propriety of His names, it has already been seen that both of them are suitable to Him 
who was the first both to announce His Christ to mankind, and to give Him the further name of Jesus. The 
impudence, therefore, of Marcion’s Christ will be evident, when he says that many will come in his name, 
whereas this name does not at all belong to him, since he is not the Christ and Jesus of the Creator, to 
whom these names do properly appertain; and more especially when he prohibits those to be received 
whose very equal in imposture he is, inasmuch as he (equally with them ) comes in a name which belongs 
to another—unless it was his business to warn off from a mendaciously assumed name the disciples (of 
One) who, by reason of His name being properly given to Him, possessed also the verity thereof. But when 
“they shall by and by come and say, I am Christ,” they will be received by you, who have already received 
one altogether like them. Christ, however, comes in His own name. What will you do, then, when He 
Himself comes who is the very Proprietor of these names, the Creator’s Christ and Jesus? Will you reject 
Him? But how iniquitous, how unjust and disrespectful to the good God, that you should not receive Him 
who comes in His own name, when you have received another in His name! Now, let us see what are the 
signs which He ascribes to the times. “Wars,” I observe, “and kingdom against kingdom, and nation 
against nation, and pestilence, and famines, and earthquakes, and fearful sights, and great signs from 
heaven”—all which things are suitable for a severe and terrible God. Now, when He goes on to say that 
“all these things must needs come to pass,” what does He represent Himself to be? The Destroyer, or the 
Defender of the Creator? For He affirms that these appointments of His must fully come to pass; but 
surely as the good God, He would have frustrated rather than advanced events so sad and terrible, if they 
had not been His own (decrees). “But before all these,” He foretells that persecutions and sufferings were 
to come upon them, which indeed were “to turn for a testimony to them,” and for their salvation. Hear 
what is predicted in Zechariah: “The Lord of hosts shall protect them; and they shall devour them, and 
subdue them with sling-stones; and they shall drink their blood like wine, and they shall fill the bowls as it 
were of the altar. And the Lord shall save them in that day, even His people, like sheep; because as sacred 
stones they roll,” etc. And that you may not suppose that these predictions refer to such sufferings as 
await them from so many wars with strangers, consider the nature (of the sufferings). In a prophecy of 
wars which were to be waged with legitimate arms, no one would think of enumerating stones as 
weapons, which are better known in popular crowds and unarmed tumults. Nobody measures the copious 
streams of blood which flow in war by bowlfuls, nor limits it to what is shed upon a single altar. No one 
gives the name of sheep to those who fall in battle with arms in hand, and while repelling force with force, 
but only to those who are slain, yielding themselves up in their own place of duty and with patience, 
rather than fighting in self-defence. In short, as he says, “they roll as sacred stones,” and not like soldiers 


conversation follows the precepts of the Gospel. I am told too that some perfect and blessed men are to be 
found in Mesopotamia. We, in comparison with the perfect, are children. But if women also have chosen to 
live the Gospel life, preferring virginity to wedlock, leading captive the lust of the flesh, and living in the 
mourning which is called blessed, they are blessed in their profession wherever they are to be found. We, 
however, have few instances of this to show, for with us people are still in an elementary stage and are 
being gradually brought. to piety. If any charges of disorder are brought against the life of our women I do 
not undertake to defend them. One thing, however, I do say and that is, that these bold hearts, these 
unbridled mouths are ever fearlessly uttering what Satan, the father of lies, has hitherto been unable to 
say. I wish you to know that we rejoice to have assemblies of both men and women, whose conversation is 
in heaven and who have crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts thereof; they take no thought for 
food and raiment, but remain undisturbed beside their Lord, continuing night and day in prayer. Their lips 
speak not of the deeds of men: they sing hymns to God continually, working with their own hands that 
they may have to distribute to them that need. 


3. Now as to the charge relating to the singing of psalms, whereby my calumniators specially scare the 
simpler folk, my reply is this. The customs which now obtain are agreeable to those of all the Churches of 
God. Among us the people go at night to the house of prayer, and, in distress, affliction, and continual 
tears, making confession to God, at last rise from their prayers and begin to sing psalms. And now, divided 
into two parts, they sing antiphonally with one another, thus at once confirming their study of the Gospels, 
and at the same time producing for themselves a heedful temper and a heart free from distraction. 
Afterwards they again commit the prelude of the strain to one, and the rest take it up; and so after 
passing the night in various psalmody, praying at intervals as the day begins to dawn, all together, as with 
one voice and one heart, raise the psalm of confession to the Lord, each forming for himself his own 
expressions of penitence. If it is for these reasons that you renounce me, you will renounce the Egyptians; 
you will renounce both Libyans, Thebans, Palestinians, Arabians, Phoenicians, Syrians, the dwellers by the 
Euphrates; in a word all those among whom vigils, prayers, and common psalmody have been held in 
honour. 


4. But, it is alleged, these practices were not observed in the time of the great Gregory. My rejoinder is 
that even the Litanies which you now use were not used in his time. I do not say this to find fault with you; 
for my prayer would be that every one of you should live in tears and continual penitence. We, for our 
part, are always offering supplication for our sins, but we propitiate our God not as you do, in the words of 
mere man, but in the oracles of the Spirit. And what evidence have you that this custom was not followed 
in the time of the great Gregory? You have kept none of his customs up to the present time. Gregory did 
not cover his head at prayer. How could he? He was a true disciple of the Apostle who says, “Every man 
praying or prophesying, having his head covered, dishonoureth his head.” And “a man indeed ought not to 
cover his head forasmuch as he is the image of God.” Oaths were shunned by Gregory, that pure soul, 
worthy of the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, content with yea and nay, in accordance with the 
commandment of the Lord Who said, “I say unto you swear not at all.” Gregory could not bear to call his 
brother a fool, for he stood in awe of the threat of the Lord. Passion, wrath, and bitterness never 
proceeded out of his mouth. Railing he hated, because it leads not to the kingdom of heaven. Envy and 
arrogance had been shut out of that guiltless soul. He would never have stood at the altar before being 
reconciled to his brother. A lie, or any word designed to slander any one, he abominated, as one who knew 
that lies come from the devil, and that the Lord will destroy all that utter a lie. If you have none of these 
things, and are clear of all, then are you verily disciples of the disciple of the Lord; if not, beware lest, in 
your disputes about the mode of singing psalms, you are straining at the gnat and setting at naught the 
greatest of the commandments. 


I have been driven to use these expressions by the urgency of my defence, that you may be taught to cast 
the beam out of your own eyes before you try to remove other men’s motes. Nevertheless, I am conceding 
all, although there is nothing that is not searched into before God. Only let great matters prevail, and do 
not allow innovations in the faith to make themselves heard. Do not disregard the hypostases. Do not deny 
the name of Christ. Do not put a wrong meaning on the words of Gregory. If you do so, as long as I 
breathe and have the power of utterance, I cannot keep silence, when I see souls being thus destroyed. 


LETTER CCVIII 
TO EULANCIUS 


You have been long silent, though you have very great power of speech, and are well trained in the art of 
conversation and of exhibiting yourself by your eloquence. Possibly it is Neocaesarea which is the cause of 
your not writing to me. I suppose I must take it as a kindness if those who are there do not remember me, 
for, as I am informed by those who report what they hear, the mention made of me is not kind. You, 
however, used to be one of those who were disliked for my sake, not one of those who dislike me for the 
sake of others. I hope this description will continue to fit you, that wherever you are you will write to me, 
and will have kindly thoughts of me, if you care at all for what is fair and right. It is certainly fair that 
those who have been first to show affection should be paid in their own coin. 


LETTER CCIXx 
WITHOUT ADDRESS 


It is your lot to share my distress, and to do battle on my behalf. Herein is proof of your manliness. God, 
who ordains our lives, grants to those who are capable of sustaining great fights greater opportunity of 
winning renown. You truly have risked your own life as a test of your valour in your friend’s behalf, like 
gold in the furnace. I pray God that other men may be made better; that you may remain what you are, 
and that you will not cease to find fault with me, as you do, and to charge me with not writing often to 
you, as a wrong on my part which does you very great injury. This is an accusation only made by a friend. 
Persist in demanding the payment of such debts. I am not so very unreasonable in paying the claims of 
affection. 


LETTER CCX 
TO THE NOTABLES OF NEOCAESAREA 


I am really under no obligation to publish my own mind to you, or to state the reasons for my present 
sojourn where I am; it is not my custom to indulge in self advertisement, nor is the matter worth publicity. 
I am not, I think, following my own inclinations; I am answering the challenge of your leaders. I have 
always striven to be ignored more earnestly than popularity hunters strive after notoriety. But, I am told, 
the ears of everybody in your town are set a thrilling, while certain tale-mongers, creators of lies, hired 
for this very work, are giving you a history of me and my doings. I therefore do not think that I ought to 
overlook your being exposed to the teaching of vile intention and foul tongue; I think that I am bound to 
tell you myself in what position I am placed. From my childhood I have been familiar with this spot, for 
here I was brought up by my grandmother; hither I have often retreated, and here I have spent many 
years, when endeavouring to escape from the hubbub of public affairs, for experience has taught me that 
the quiet and solitude of the spot are favourable to serious thought. Moreover as my brothers are now 
living here, I have gladly retired to this retreat, and have taken a brief breathing time from the press of 
the labours that beset me, not as a centre from which I might give trouble to others, but to indulge my 
own longing. 


2. Where then is the need of having recourse to dreams and of hiring their interpreters, and making me 
matter for talk over the cups at public entertainments? Had slander been launched against me in any 
other quarter, I should have called you to witness to prove what I think, and now I ask every one of you to 
remember those old days when I was invited by your city to take charge of the education of the young, 
and a deputation of the first men among you came to see me. Afterwards, when you all crowded round 
me, what were you not ready to give? what not to promise? Nevertheless you were not able to keep me. 
How then could I, who at that time would not listen when you invited me, now attempt to thrust myself on 
you uninvited? How could I, who when you complimented and admired me, avoided you, have been 
intending to court you now that you calumniate me? Nothing of the kind, sirs; Iam not quite so cheap. No 
man in his senses would go on board a boat without a steersman, or get alongside a Church where the 
men sitting at the helm are themselves stirring up tempest and storm. Whose fault was it that the town 
was all full of tumult, when some were running away with no one after them, and others stealing off when 
no invader was near, and all the wizards and dream-tellers were flourishing their bogeys? Whose fault was 
it else? Does not every child know that it was the mob-leaders’? The reasons of their hatred to me it would 
be bad taste on my part to recount; but they are quite easy for you to apprehend. When bitterness and 
division have come to the last pitch of savagery, and the explanation of the cause is altogether groundless 
and ridiculous, then the mental disease is plain, dangerous indeed to other people’s comfort, but greatly 
and personally calamitous to the patient. And there is one charming point about them. Torn and racked 
with inward agony as they are, they cannot yet for very shame speak out about it. The state they are in 
may be known not only from their behaviour to me, but from the rest of their conduct. If it were unknown, 
it would not much matter. But the veritable cause of their shunning communication with me may be 
unperceived by the majority among you. Listen; and I will tell you. 


3. There is going on among you a movement ruinous to the faith, disloyal to the apostolical and 
evangelical dogmas, disloyal too to the tradition of Gregory the truly great, and of his successors up to the 
blessed Musonius, whose teaching is still ringing in your ears. For those men, who, from fear of 
confutation, are forging figments against me, are endeavouring to renew the old mischief of Sabellius, 
started long ago, and extinguished by the tradition of the great Gregory. But do you bid goodbye to those 
wine-laden heads, bemuddled by the swelling fumes that mount from their debauch, and from me who am 
wide awake and from fear of God cannot keep silence, hear what plague is rife among you. Sabellianism is 
Judaism imported into the preaching of the Gospel under the guise of Christianity. For if a man calls 
Father Son and Holy Ghost one thing of many faces, and makes the hypostasis of the three one, what is 
this but to deny the everlasting pre-existence of the Only begotten? He denies too the Lord’s sojourn 
among men in the incarnation, the going down into hell, the resurrection, the judgment; he denies also 
the proper operations of the Spirit. And I hear that even rasher innovations than those of the foolish 
Sabellius are now ventured on among you. It is said, and that on the evidence of ear witnesses, that your 
clever men go to such an extreme as to say that there is no tradition of the name of the Only-begotten, 


while of the name of the adversary there is; and at this they are highly delighted and elated, as though it 
were a discovery of their own. For it is said, “I came in my Father’s name and ye received me not; if 
another shall come in his own name, him ye will receive.” And because it is said, “Go ye and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” it is obvious, 
they urge, that the name is one, for it is not “in the names,” but “in the name.” 


4.1 blush so to write to you, for the men thus guilty are of my own blood; and I groan for my own soul, in 
that, like boxers fighting two men at once, I can only give the truth its proper force by hitting with my 
proofs, and knocking down, the errors of doctrine on the right and on the left. On one side I am attacked 
by the Anomoean: on the other by the Sabellian. Do not, I implore you, pay any attention to these 
abominable and impotent sophisms. Know that the name of Christ which is above every name is His being 
called Son of God, as Peter says, “There is none other name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved.” And as to the words “I came in my Father’s name,” it is to be understood that He so says 
describing His Father as origin and cause of Himself. And if it is said “Go and baptize in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” we must not suppose that here one name is delivered to us. 
For just as he who said Paul and Silvanus and Timothy mentioned three names, and coupled them one to 
the other by the word “and,” so He who spoke of the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, mentioned 
three, and united them by the conjunction, teaching that with each name must be understood its own 
proper meaning; for the names mean things. And no one gifted with even the smallest particle of 
intelligence doubts that the existence belonging to the things is peculiar and complete in itself. For of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost there is the same nature and one Godhead; but these are different names, 
setting forth to a us the circumscription and exactitude of the meanings. For unless the meaning of the 
distinctive qualities of each be unconfounded, it is impossible for the doxology to be adequately offered to 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


If, however, they deny that they so say, and so teach, my object is attained. Yet I see that this denial is no 
easy matter, because of our having many witnesses who heard these things said. But let bygones be 
bygones; let them only be sound now. If they persist in the same old error I must proclaim your calamity 
even to other Churches, and get letters written to you from more bishops. In my efforts to break down this 
huge mass of impiety now gradually and secretly growing, I shall either effect something towards the 
object I have in view; or at least my present testimony will clear me of guilt in the judgment day. 


5. They have already inserted these expressions in their own writings. They sent them first to the man of 
God, Meletius, bishop, and after receiving from him a suitable reply, like mothers of monsters, ashamed of 
their natural deformities, these men themselves brought forth and bring up their disgusting offspring in 
appropriate darkness. They made an attempt too by letter on my dear friend Anthimus, bishop of Tyana, 
on the ground that Gregory had said in his exposition of the faith that Father and Son are in thought two, 
but in hypostasis one. The men who congratulate themselves on the subtilty of their intelligence could not 
perceive that this is said not in reference to dogmatic opinion, but in controversy with AElian. And in this 
dispute there are not a few copyists’ blunders, as, please God, I shall shew in the case of the actual 
expressions used. But in his endeavour to convince the heathen, he deemed it needless to be nice about 
the words he employed; he judged it wiser sometimes to make concessions to the character of the subject 
who was being persuaded, so as not to run counter to the opportunity given him. This explains how it is 
that you may find there many expressions which now give great support to the heretics, as for instance 
“creature” and “thing made” and the like. But those who ignorantly criticise these writings refer to the 
question of the Godhead much that is said in reference to the conjunction with man; as is the case with 
this passage which they are hawking about. For it is indispensable to have clear understanding that, as he 
who fails to confess the community of the essence or substance falls into polytheism, so he who refuses to 
grant the distinction of the hypostases is carried away into Judaism. For we must keep our mind stayed, so 
to say, on certain underlying subject matter, and, by forming a clear impression of its distinguishing lines, 
so arrive at the end desired. For suppose we do not bethink us of the Fatherhood, nor bear in mind Him of 
whom this distinctive quality is marked off, how can we take in the idea of God the Father? For merely to 
enumerate the differences of Persons is insufficient; we must confess each Person to have a natural 
existence in real hypostasis. Now Sabellius did not even deprecate the formation of the persons without 
hypostasis, saying as he did that the same God, being one in matter, was metamorphosed as the need of 
the moment required, and spoken of now as Father, now as Son, and now as Holy Ghost. The inventors of 
this unnamed heresy are renewing the old long extinguished error; those, I mean, who are repudiating the 
hypostases, and denying the name of the Son of God. They must give over uttering iniquity against God, or 
they will have to wail with them that deny the Christ. 


6. I have felt compelled to write to you in these terms, that you may be on your guard against the mischief 
arising from bad teaching. If we may indeed liken pernicious teachings to poisonous drugs, as your 
dream-tellers have it, these doctrines are hemlock and monkshood, or any other deadly to man. It is these 
that destroy souls; not my words, as this shrieking drunken scum, full of the fancies of their condition, 
make out. If they had any sense they ought to know that in souls, pure and cleansed from all defilement, 
the prophetic gift shines clear. In a foul mirror you cannot see what the reflexion is, neither can a soul 
preoccupied with cares of this life, and darkened with the passions of the lust of the flesh, receive the rays 
of the Holy Ghost. Every dream is not a prophecy, as says Zechariah, “The Lord shall make bright clouds, 
and give them showers of rain, . . . for the idols have spoken vanity and the diviners have told false 


dreams.” Those who, as Isaiah says, dream and love to sleep in their bed forget that an operation of error 
is sent to “the children of disobedience.” And there is a lying spirit, which arose in false prophecies, and 
deceived Ahab. Knowing this they ought not to have been so lifted up as to ascribe the gift of prophecy to 
themselves. They are shewn to fall far short even of the case of the seer Balaam; for Balaam when invited 
by the king of Moab with mighty bribes brooked not to utter a word beyond the will of God, nor to curse 
Israel whom the Lord cursed not. If then their sleep-fancies do not tally with the commandments of the 
Lord, let them be content with the Gospels. The Gospels need no dreams to add to their credit. The Lord 
has sent His peace to us, and left us a new commandment, to love one another, but dreams bring strife 
and division and destruction of love. Let them therefore not give occasion to the devil to attack their souls 
in sleep; nor make their imaginations of more authority than the instruction of salvation. 


LETTER CCXI 
TO OLYMPIUS 


Truly when I read your excellency’s letter I felt unwonted pleasure and cheerfulness; and when I met your 
well-beloved sons, I seemed to behold yourself. They found me in the deepest affliction, but they so 
behaved as to make me forget the hemlock, which your dreamers and dream mongers are carrying about 
to my hurt, to please the people who have hired them. Some letters I have already sent; others, if you like, 
shall follow. I only hope that they may be of some advantage to the recipients. 


LETTER CCXII 
TO HILARIUS 


1. You can imagine what I felt, and in what state of mind I was, when I came to Dazimon and found that 
you had left a few days before my arrival. From my boyhood I have held you in admiration, and, therefore, 
ever since our old school days, have placed a high value on intercourse with you. But another reason for 
my doing so is that nothing is so precious now as a soul that loves the truth, and is gifted with a sound 
judgment in practical affairs. This, I think, is to be found in you. I see most men, as in the hippodrome, 
divided into factions, some for one side and some for another, and shouting with their parties. But you are 
above fear, flattery, and every ignoble sentiment, and so naturally look at truth with an unprejudiced eye. 
And I see that you are deeply interested in the affairs of the Churches, about which you have sent me a 
letter, as you have said in your last. I should like to know who took charge of the conveyance of this 
earlier epistle, that I may know who has wronged me by its loss. No letter from you on this subject has yet 
reached me. 


2. How much, then, would I not have given to meet you, that I might tell you all my troubles? When one is 
in pain it is, as you know, some alleviation, even to describe it. How gladly would I have answered your 
questions, not trusting to lifeless letters, but in my own person, narrating each particular. The persuasive 
force of living words is more efficient and they are not so susceptible as letters to attack and to 
misrepresentation. For now no one has left anything untried, and the very men in whom I put the greatest 
confidence, men, who when I saw them among others, I used to think something more than human, have 
received documents written by some one, and have sent them on, whatever they are, as mine, and on their 
account are calumniating me to the brethren as though there is nothing now that pious and faithful men 
ought to hold in greater abhorrence than my name. From the beginning it has been my object to live 
unknown, to a degree not reached by anyone who has considered human infirmity; but now, just as though 
on the other hand it had been my purpose to make myself notorious to the world, I have been talked about 
all over the earth, and I may add all over the sea too. For men, who go to the last limit of impiety, and are 
introducing into the Churches the godless opinion of Unlikeness, are waging war against me. Those too 
who hold the via media, as they think, and, though they start from the same principles, do not follow out 
their logical consequences, because they are so opposed to the view of the majority, are equally hostile to 
me, overwhelming me to the utmost of their ability with their reproaches, and abstaining from no 
insidious attacks against me. But the Lord has made their endeavours vain. 


Is not this a grievous state of things? Must it not make my life painful? I have at all events one consolation 
in my troubles, my bodily infirmity. This I am sure will not suffer me to remain much longer in this 
miserable life. No more on this point. You too I exhort, in your bodily infirmity, to bear yourself bravely 
and worthy of the God Who has called us. If He sees us accepting our present circumstances with 
thanksgiving, He will either put away our troubles as He did Job’s, or will requite us with the glorious 
crowns of patience in the life to come. 


LETTER CCXIII 
WITHOUT ADDRESS 


1. May the Lord, Who has brought me prompt help in my afflictions, grant you the help of the refreshment 
wherewith you have refreshed me by writing to me, rewarding you for your consolation of my humble self 
with the real and great gladness of the Spirit. For I was indeed downcast in soul when I saw in a great 


multitude the almost brutish and unreasonable insensibility of the people, and the inveterate and 
ineradicable unsatisfactoriness of their leaders. But I saw your letter; I saw the treasure of love which it 
contained; then I knew that He Who ordains all our lives had made some sweet consolation shine on me in 
the bitterness of my life. I therefore salute your holiness in return, and exhort you, as is my wont, not to 
cease to pray for my unhappy life, that I may never, drowned in the unrealities of this world, forget God, 
“who raiseth up the poor out of the dust;” that I may never be lifted up with pride and fall into the 
condemnation of the devil; that I may never be found by the Lord neglectful of my stewardship and asleep; 
never discharging it amiss, and wounding the conscience of my fellow-servants; and, never companying 
with the drunken, suffer the pains threatened in God’s just judgment against wicked stewards. I beseech 
you, therefore, in all your prayers to pray God that I may be watchful in all things; that I may be no shame 
or disgrace to the name of Christ, in the revelation of the secrets of my heart, in the great day of the 
appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


2. Know then that I am expecting to be summoned by the wickedness of the heretics to the court, in the 
name of peace. Learn too that on being so informed, this bishop wrote to me to hasten to Mesopotamia, 
and, after assembling together those who in that country are of like sentiments with us, and are 
strengthening the state of the Church, to travel in their company to the emperor. But perhaps my health 
will not be good enough to allow me to undertake a journey in the winter. Indeed, hitherto I have not 
thought the matter pressing, unless you advise it. I shall therefore await your counsel that my mind may 
be made up. Lose no time then, I beg you, in making known to me, by means of one of our trusty brethren, 
what course seems best to the divinely guided intelligence of your excellency. 


LETTER CCXIV 
TO COUNT TERENTIUS 


1. When I heard that your excellency had again been compelled to take part in public affairs, I was 
straightway distressed (for the truth must be told) at the thought of how contrary to your mind it must be 
that you after once giving up the anxieties of official life, and allowing yourself leisure for the care of your 
soul, should again be forced back into your old career. But then I bethought me that peradventure the 
Lord has ordained that your lordship should again appear in public from this wish to grant the boon of one 
alleviation for the countless pains which now beset the Church in our part of the world. I am, moreover, 
cheered by the thought that I am about to meet your excellency once again before I depart this life. 


2. But a further rumour has reached me that you are in Antioch, and are transacting the business in hand 
with the chief authorities. And, besides this, I have heard that the brethren who are of the party of 
Paulinus are entering on some discussion with your excellency on the subject of union with us; and by 
“as” I mean those who are supporters of the blessed man of God, Meletius. I hear, moreover, that the 
Paulinians are carrying about a letter of the Westerns, assigning to them the episcopate of the Church in 
Antioch, but speaking under a false impression of Meletius, the admirable bishop of the true Church of 
God. I am not astonished at this. They are totally ignorant of what is going on here; the others, though 
they might be supposed to know, give an account to them in which party is put before truth; and it is only 
what one might expect that they should either be ignorant of the truth, or should even endeavour to 
conceal the reasons which led the blessed Bishop Athanasius to write to Paulinus. But your excellency has 
on the spot those who are able to tell you accurately what passed between the bishops in the reign of 
Jovian, and from them I beseech you to get information. I accuse no one; I pray that I may have love to all, 
and “especially unto them who are of the household of faith;” and therefore I congratulate those who have 
received the letter from Rome. And, although it is a grand testimony in their favour, I only hope it is true 
and confirmed by facts. But I shall never be able to persuade myself on these grounds to ignore Meletius, 
or to forget the Church which is under him, or to treat as small, and of little importance to the true 
religion, the questions which originated the division. I shall never consent to give in, merely because 
somebody is very much elated at receiving a letter from men. Even if it had come down from heaven itself, 
but he does not agree with the sound doctrine of the faith, I cannot look upon him as in communion with 
the saints. 


3. Consider well, my excellent friend, that the falsifiers of the truth, who have introduced the Arian schism 
as an innovation on the sound faith of the Fathers, advance no other reason for refusing to accept the 
pious opinion of the Fathers than the meaning of the homoousion which they hold in their wickedness, and 
to the slander of the whole faith, alleging our contention to be that the Son is consubstantial in hypostasis. 
If we give them any opportunity by our being carried away by men who propound these sentiments and 
their like, rather from simplicity than from malevolence, there is nothing to prevent our giving them an 
unanswerable ground of argument against ourselves and confirming the heresy of those whose one end is 
in all their utterances about the Church, not so much to establish their own position as to calumniate 
mine. What more serious calumny could there be? What better calculated to disturb the faith of the 
majority than that some of us could be shewn to assert that there is one hypostasis of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost? We distinctly lay down that there is a difference of Persons; but this statement was 
anticipated by Sabellius, who affirms that God is one by hypostasis, but is described by Scripture in 
different Persons, according to the requirements of each individual case; sometimes under the name of 
Father, when there is occasion for this Person; sometimes under the name of Son when there is a descent 


to human interests or any of the operations of the oeconomy; and sometimes under the Person of Spirit 
when the occasion demands such phraseology. If, then, any among us are shewn to assert that Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost are one in substance, while we maintain the three perfect Persons, how shall we escape 
giving clear and incontrovertible proof of the truth of what is being asserted about us? 


4. The non-identity of hypostasis and ousia is, I take it, suggested even by our western brethren, where, 
from a suspicion of the inadequacy of their own language, they have given the word ousia in the Greek, to 
the end that any possible difference of meaning might be preserved in the clear and unconfounded 
distinction of terms. If you ask me to state shortly my own view, I shall state that ousia has the same 
relation to hypostasis as the common has to the particular. Every one of us both shares in existence by the 
common term of essence (ousia) and by his own properties is such an one and such an one. In the same 
manner, in the matter in question, the term ousia is common, like goodness, or Godhead, or any similar 
attribute; while hypostasis is contemplated in the special property of Fatherhood, Sonship, or the power to 
sanctify. If then they describe the Persons as being without hypostasis, the statement is per se absurd; but 
if they concede that the Persons exist in real hypostasis, as they acknowledge, let them so reckon them 
that the principle of the homoousion may be preserved in the unity of the Godhead, and that the doctrine 
preached may be the recognition of true religion, of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in the perfect and 
complete hypostasis of each of the Persons named. Nevertheless, there is one point which I should like to 
have pressed on your excellency, that you and all who like you care for the truth, and honour the 
combatant in the cause of true religion, ought to wait for the lead to be taken in bringing about this union 
and peace by the foremost authorities in the Church, whom I count as pillars and foundations of the truth 
and of the Church, and reverence all the more because they have been sent away for punishment, and 
have been exiled far from home. Keep yourself, I implore you, clear of prejudice, that in you, whom God 
has given me as a staff and support in all things, I may be able to find rest. 


LETTER CCXV 
TO THE PRESBYTER DOROTHEUS 


I took the earliest opportunity of writing to the most admirable Count Terentius, thinking it better to write 
to him on the subject in hand by means of strangers, and being anxious that our very dear brother Acacius 
shall not be inconvenienced by any delay. I have therefore given my letter to the government treasurer, 
who is travelling by the imperial post, and I have charged him to shew the letter to you first. I cannot 
understand how it is that no one has told you that the road to Rome is wholly impracticable in winter, the 
country between Constantinople and our own regions being full of enemies. If the route by sea must be 
taken, the season will be favourable; if indeed my God-beloved brother Gregory consents to the voyage 
and to the commission concerning these matters. For my own part, I do not know who can go with him, 
and am aware that he is quite inexperienced in ecclesiastical affairs. With a man of kindly character he 
may get on very well, and be treated with respect, but what possible good could accrue to the cause by 
communication between a man proud and exalted, and therefore quite unable to hear those who preach 
the truth to him from a lower standpoint, and a man like my brother, to whom anything like mean servility 
is unknown? 


LETTER CCXVI 


TO MELETIUS, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


Many other journeys have taken me from home. I have been as far as Pisidia to settle the matters 
concerning the brethren in Isauria in concert with the Pisidian bishops. Thence I journeyed into Pontus, 
for Eustathius had caused no small disturbance at Dazimon, and had caused there a considerable 
secession from our church. I even went as far as the home of my brother Peter, and, as this is not far from 
Neocaesarea, there was occasion of considerable trouble to the Neocaesareans, and of much rudeness to 
myself. Some men fled when no one was in pursuit. And I was supposed to be intruding uninvited, simply 
to get compliments from the folk there. As soon as I got home, after contracting a severe illness from the 
bad weather and my anxieties, I straightway received a letter from the East to tell me that Paulinus had 
had certain letters from the West addressed to him, in acknowledgement of a sort of higher claim; and 
that the Antiochene rebels were vastly elated by them, and were next preparing a form of creed, and 
offering to make its terms a condition of union with our Church. Besides all this it was reported to me that 
they had seduced to their faction that most excellent man Terentius. I wrote to him at once as forcibly as I 
could, to induce him to pause; and I tried to point out their disingenuousness. 


LETTER CCXVII 


TO AMPHILOCHIUS, THE CANONS 


On my return from a long journey (for I have been into Pontus on ecclesiastical business, and to visit my 
relations) with my body weak and ill, and my spirits considerably broken, I took your reverence’s letter 
into my hand. No sooner did I receive the tokens of that voice which to me is of all voices the sweetest, 
and of that hand that I love so well, than I forgot all my troubles. And if I was made so much more 


cheerful by the receipt of your letter, you ought to be able to conjecture at what value I price your actual 
presence. May this be granted me by the Holy One, whenever it may be convenient to you and you 
yourself send me an invitation. And if you were to come to the house at Euphemias it would indeed be 
pleasant for me to meet you, escaping from my vexations here, and hastening to your unfeigned affection. 
Possibly also for other reasons I may be compelled to go as far as Nazianzus by the sudden departure of 
the very God-beloved bishop Gregory. How or why this has come to pass, so far I have no information. The 
man about whom I had spoken to your excellency, and whom you expected to be ready by this time, has, 
you must know, fallen ill of a lingering disease, and is moreover now suffering from an affection of the 
eyes, arising from his old complaint and from the illness which has now befallen him, and he is quite unfit 
to do any work. I have no one else with me. It is consequently better, although the matter was left by them 
to me, for some one to be put forward by them. And indeed one cannot but think that the expressions 
were used merely as a necessary form, and that what they really wished was what they originally 
requested, that the person selected for the leadership should be one of themselves. If there is any one of 
the lately baptized, whether Macedonius approve or not, let him be appointed. You will instruct him in his 
duties, the Lord, Who in all things cooperates with you, granting you His grace for this work also. 


LI. As to the clergy, the Canons have enjoined without making any distinction that one penalty is assigned 
for the lapsed,—ejection from the ministry, whether they be in orders or remain in the ministry which is 
conferred without imposition of hands. 


LI. The woman who has given birth to a child and abandoned it in the road, if she was able to save it and 
neglected it, or thought by this means to hide her sin, or was moved by some brutal and inhuman motive, 
is to be judged as in a case of murder. If, on the other hand, she was unable to provide for it. and the child 
perish from exposure and want of the necessities of life, the mother is to be pardoned. 


LUI. The widowed slave is not guilty of a serious fall if she adopts a second marriage under colour of rape. 
She is not on this ground open to accusation. It is rather the object than the pretext which must be taken 
into account, but it is clear that she is exposed to the punishment of digamy. 


LIV. I know that I have already written to your reverence, so far as I can, on the distinctions to be 
observed in cases of involuntary homicide, and on this point I can say no more. It rests with your 
intelligence to increase or lessen the severity of the punishment as each individual case may require. 


LV. Assailants of robbers, if they are outside, are prohibited from the communion of the good thing. If they 
are clerics they are degraded from their orders. For, it is said, “All they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” 


LVI. The intentional homicide, who has afterwards repented, will be excommunicated from the sacrament 
for twenty years. The twenty years will be appointed for him as follows: for four he ought to weep, 
standing outside the door of the house of prayer, beseeching the faithful as they enter in to offer prayer in 
his behalf, and confessing his own sin. After four years he will be admitted among the hearers, and during 
five years will go out with them. During seven years he will go out with the kneelers, praying. During four 
years he will only stand with the faithful, and will not take part in the oblation. On the completion of this 
period he will be admitted to participation of the sacrament. 


LVII. The unintentional homicide will be excluded for ten years from the sacrament. The ten years will be 
arranged as follows: For two years he will weep, for three years he will continue among the hearers; for 
four he will be a kneeler; and for one he will only stand. Then he will be admitted to the holy rites. 


LVI. The adulterer will be excluded from the sacrament for fifteen years. During four he will be a 
weeper, and during five a hearer, during four a kneeler, and for two a slander without communion. 


LIX. The fornicator will not be admitted to participation in the sacrament for seven years; weeping two, 
hearing two, kneeling two, and standing one: in the eighth he will be received into communion. 


LX. The woman who has professed virginity and broken her promise will complete the time appointed in 
the case of adultery in her continence. The same rule will be observed in the case of men who have 
professed a solitary life and who lapse. 


LXI. The thief, if he have repented of his own accord and charged himself, shall only be prohibited from 
partaking of the sacrament for a year; if he be convicted, for two years. The period shall be divided 
between kneeling and standing. Then let him be held worthy of communion. 


LXII. He who is guilty of unseemliness with males will be under discipline for the same time as adulterers. 
LXIII. He who confesses his iniquity in the case of brutes shall observe the same time in penance. 


LXIV. Perjurers shall be excommunicated for ten years; weeping for two, hearing for three, kneeling for 
four, and standing only during one year; then they shall be held worthy of communion. 


LXV. He who confesses magic or sorcery shall do penance for the time of murder, and shall be treated in 


the same manner as he who convicts himself of this sin. 


LXVI. The tomb breaker shall be excommunicated for ten years, weeping for two, hearing for three, 
kneeling for four, standing for one, then he shall be admitted. 


LXVII. Incest with a sister shall incur penance for the same time as murder. 


LXVIII. The union of kindred within the prohibited degrees of marriage, if detected as having taken place 
in acts of sin, shall receive the punishment of adultery. 


LXIX. The Reader who has intercourse with his betrothed before marriage, shall be allowed to read after a 
year’s suspension, remaining without advancement. If he has had secret intercourse without betrothal, he 
shall be deposed from his ministry. So too the minister. 


LXX. The deacon who has been polluted in lips, and has confessed his commission of this sin, shall be 
removed from his ministry. But he shall be permitted to partake of the sacrament together with the 
deacons. The same holds good in the case of a priest. If any one be detected in a more serious sin, 
whatever be his degree, he shall be deposed. 


LXXI. Whoever is aware of the commission of any one of the aforementioned sins, and is convicted without 
having confessed, shall be under punishment for the same space of time as the actual perpetrator. 


LXXII. He who has entrusted himself to soothsayers, or any such persons, shall be under discipline for the 
same time as the homicide. 


LXXIII. He who has denied Christ, and sinned against the mystery of salvation, ought to weep all his life 
long, and is bound to remain in penitence, being deemed worthy of the sacrament in the hour of death, 
through faith in the mercy of God. 


LXXIV. If, however, each man who has committed the former sins is made good, through penitence, he to 
whom is committed by the loving-kindness of God the power of loosing and binding will not be deserving 
of condemnation, if he become less severe, as he beholds the exceeding greatness of the penitence of the 
sinner, so as to lessen the period of punishment, for the history in the Scriptures informs us that all who 
exercise penitence with greater zeal quickly receive the loving-kindness of God. 


LXXV. The man who has been polluted with his own sister, either on the father’s or the mother’s side, 
must not be allowed to enter the house of prayer, until he has given up his iniquitous and unlawful 
conduct. And, after he has come to a sense of that fearful sin, let him weep for three years standing at the 
door of the house of prayer, and entreating the people as they go in to prayer that each and all will 
mercifully offer on his behalf their prayers with earnestness to the Lord. After this let him be received for 
another period of three years to hearing alone, and while hearing the Scriptures and the instruction, let 
him be expelled and not be admitted to prayer. Afterwards, if he has asked it with tears and has fallen 
before the Lord with contrition of heart and great humiliation, let kneeling be accorded to him during 
other three years. Thus, when he shall have worthily shown the fruits of repentance, let him be received 
in the tenth year to the prayer of the faithful without oblation; and after standing with the faithful in 
prayer for two years, then, and not till then, let him be held worthy of the communion of the good thing. 


LXXVI. The same rule applies to those who take their own daughters in law. 


LXXVII. He who abandons the wife, lawfully united to him, is subject by the sentence of the Lord to the 
penalty of adultery. But it has been laid down as a canon by our Fathers that such sinners should weep for 
a year, be hearers for two years, in kneeling for three years, stand with the faithful in the seventh; and 
thus be deemed worthy of the oblation, if they have repented with tears. 


LXXVIII. Let the same rule hold good in the case of those who marry two sisters, although at different 
times. 


LXXIX. Men who rage after their stepmothers are subject to the same canon as those who rage after their 
sisters. 


LXXX. On polygamy the Fathers are silent, as being brutish and altogether inhuman. The sin seems to me 
worse than fornication. It is therefore reasonable that such sinners should be subject to the canons; 
namely a year’s weeping, three years kneeling and then reception. 


LXXXI. During the invasion of the barbarians many men have sworn heathen oaths, tasted things 
unlawfully offered them in magic temples and so have broken their faith in God. Let regulations be made 
in the case of these men in accordance with the canons laid down by our Fathers. Those who have 
endured grievous tortures and have been forced to denial, through inability to sustain the anguish, may be 
excluded for three years, hearers for two, kneelers for three, and so be received into communion. Those 
who have abandoned their faith in God, laying hands on the tables of the demons and swearing heathen 
oaths, without under going great violence, should be excluded for three years, hearers for two. When they 


have prayed for three years as kneelers, and have stood other three with the faithful in supplication, then 
let them be received into the communion of the good thing. 


LXXXII. As to perjurers, if they have broken their oaths under violent compulsion, they are under lighter 
penalties and may therefore be received after six years. If they break their faith without compulsion, let 
them be weepers for two years, hearers for three, pray as kneelers for five, during two be received into 
the communion of prayer, without oblation, and so at last, after giving proof of due repentance, they shall 
be restored to the communion of the body of Christ. 


LXXXIII. Consulters of soothsayers and they who follow heathen customs, or bring persons into their 
houses to discover remedies and to effect purification, should fall under the canon of six years. After 
weeping a year, hearing a year, kneeling for three years and standing with the faithful for a year so let 
them be received. 


LXXXIV. I write all this with a view to testing the fruits of repentance. I do not decide such matters 
absolutely by time, but I give heed to the manner of penance. If men are in a state in which they find it 
hard to be weaned from their own ways and choose rather to serve the pleasures of the flesh than to serve 
the Lord, and refuse to accept the Gospel life, there is no common ground between me and them. In the 
midst of a disobedient and gainsaying people I have been taught to hear the words “Save thy own soul.” 
Do not then let us consent to perish together with such sinners. Let us fear the awful judgment. Let us 
keep before our eyes the terrible day of the retribution of the Lord. Let us not consent to perish in other 
men’s sins, for if the terrors of the Lord have not taught us, if so great calamities have not brought us to 
feel that it is because of our iniquity that the Lord has abandoned us, and given us into the hands of 
barbarians, that the people have been led captive before our foes and given over to dispersion, because 
the bearers of Christ’s name have dared such deeds; if they have not known nor understood that it is for 
these reasons that the wrath of God has come upon us, what common ground of argument have I with 
them? 


But we ought to testify to them day and night, alike in public and in private. Let us not consent to be 
drawn away with them in their wickedness. Let us above all pray that we may do them good, and rescue 
them from the snare of the evil one. If we cannot do this, let us at all events do our best to save our own 
souls from everlasting damnation. 


LETTER CCXVIII 


TO AMPHILOCHIUS, BISHOP OF ICONIUM 


Brother AElianus has himself completed the business concerning which he came, and has stood in need of 
no aid from me. I owe him, however, double thanks, both for bringing me a letter from your reverence and 
for affording me an opportunity of writing to you. By him, therefore, I salute your true and unfeigned love, 
and beseech you to pray for me more than ever now, when I stand in such need of the aid of your prayers. 
My health has suffered terribly from the journey to Pontus and my sickness is unendurable. One thing I 
have long been anxious to make known to you. I do not mean to say that I have been so affected by any 
other cause as to forget it, but now I wish to put you in mind to send some good man into Lycia, to enquire 
who are of the right faith, for peradventure they ought not to be neglected, if indeed the report is true, 
which has been brought to me by a pious traveller from thence, that they have become altogether 
alienated from the opinion of the Asiani and wish to embrace communion with us. If any one is to go let 
him enquire at Corydala for Alexander, the late monk, the bishop; at Limyra for Diotimus, and at Myra for 
Tatianus, Polemo, and Macarius presbyters; at Patara for Eudemus, the bishop; at Telmessus for Hilarius, 
the bishop; at Phelus for Lallianus, the bishop. Of these and of more besides I have been informed that 
they are sound in the faith, and I have been grateful to God that even any in the Asian region should be 
clear of the heretic’s pest. If, then, it be possible, let us in the meanwhile make personal enquiry about 
them. When we have obtained information I am for writing a letter, and am anxious to invite one of them 
to meet me. God grant that all may go well with that Church at Iconium, which is so dear to me. Through 
you I salute all the honourable clergy and all who are associated with your reverence. 


LETTER CCXIxX 


TO THE CLERGY OF SAMOSATA 


The Lord ordereth “all things in measure and weight,” and brings on us the temptations which do not 
exceed our power to endure them, but tests all that fight in the cause of true religion by affliction, not 
suffering them to be tempted above that they are able to bear. He gives tears to drink in great measure to 
all who ought to show whether in their affections they are preserving their gratitude to Him. Especially in 
His dispensation concerning you has He shown His loving-kindness, not suffering such a persecution to be 
brought on you by your enemies as might turn some of you aside, or cause you to swerve from the faith of 
Christ. He has matched you with adversaries who are of small importance and easy to be repelled, and 
has prepared the prize for your patience in your victory over them. But the common enemy of our life, 
who, in his wiles, strives against the goodness of God, because he has seen that, like a strong wall, you 


are despising attack from without, has devised, as I hear, that there should arise among yourselves mutual 
offences and quarrels. These indeed, at the outset, are insignificant and easy of cure; as time goes on, 
however, they are increased by contention and are wont to result in irremediable mischief. I have, 
therefore, undertaken to exhort you by this letter. Had it been possible, I would have come myself and 
supplicated you in person. But this is prevented by present circumstances, and so, in lieu of supplication, I 
hold out this letter to you, that you may respect my entreaty, may put a stop to your mutual rivalries, and 
may soon send me the good news that all cause of offence among you is at an end. 


2. I am very anxious that you should know that he is great before God who humbly submits to his 
neighbour and submits to charges against himself, without having cause for shame, even though they are 
not true, that he may bring the great blessing of peace upon God’s Church. 


I hope that there will arise among you a friendly rivalry, as to who shall first be worthy of being called 
God’s son, after winning this rank for himself because of his being a peacemaker. A letter has also been 
written to you by your very God-beloved bishop as to the course which you ought to pursue. He will write 
again what it belongs to him to say. But I too, because of its having been already allowed me to be near 
you, cannot disregard your position. So on the arrival of the very devout brother Theodorus the sub- 
deacon, and his report that your Church is in distress and disturbance, being deeply grieved and much 
pained at heart, I could not endure to keep silence. I implore you to fling away all controversy with one 
another, and to make peace, that you may avoid giving pleasure to you opponents and destroying the 
boast of the Church, which is now noised abroad throughout the world, that you all, as you are ruled by 
one soul and heart, so live in one body. Through your reverences I salute all the people of God, both those 
in rank and office and the rest of the clergy. I exhort you to keep your old character. I can ask for nothing 
more than this because by the exhibition of your good works you have anticipated and made impossible 
any improvement on them. 


LETTER CCXx 
TO THE BERAEANS 


The Lord has given great consolation to all who are deprived of personal intercourse in allowing them to 
communicate by letter. By this means, it is true, we cannot learn the express image of the body, but we 
can learn the disposition of the very soul. Thus on the present occasion, when I had received the letter of 
your reverences, I at the same moment recognised you, and took your love towards me into my heart, and 
needed no long time to create intimacy with you. The disposition shewn in your letter was quite enough to 
enkindle in me affection for the beauty of your soul. And, besides your letter, excellent as it was, I hada 
yet plainer proof of how things are with you from the amiability of the brethren who have been the means 
of communication between us. The well-beloved and reverend presbyter Acacius, has told me much in 
addition to what you have written, and has brought before my eyes the conflict you have to keep up day by 
day, and the stoutness of the stand you are making for the true religion. He has thus so moved my 
admiration, and roused in me so earnest a desire of enjoying the good qualities in you, that I do pray the 
Lord that a time may come when I may know you and yours by personal experience. He has told me of the 
exactitude of those of you who are entrusted with the ministry of the altar. and moreover of the 
harmonious agreement of all the people, and the generous character and genuine love towards God of the 
magistrates and chief men of your city. I consequently congratulate the Church on consisting of such 
members, and pray that spiritual peace may be given to you in yet greater abundance, to the end that in 
quieter times you may derive enjoyment from your labours in the day of affliction. For sufferings that are 
painful while they are being experienced are naturally often remembered with pleasure. For the present I 
beseech you not to faint. Do not despair because your troubles follow so closely one upon another. Your 
crowns are near: the help of the Lord is near. Do not let all you have hitherto undergone go for nothing; 
do not nullify a struggle which has been famous over all the world. Human life is but of brief duration. “All 
flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field. .. . The grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth; but the word of our God shall stand for ever.” Let us hold fast to the commandment that 
abideth, and despise the unreality that passeth away. Many Churches have been cheered by your example. 
In calling new champions into the field you have won for yourselves a great reward, though you knew it 
not. The Giver of the prize is rich, and is able to reward you not unworthily for your brave deeds. 


LETTER CCXXI 
TO THE BERAEANS 


You were previously known to me, my dear friends, by your far-famed piety, and by the crown won by your 
confession in Christ. Peradventure one of you may ask in reply who can have carried these tidings of us so 
far? The Lord Himself; for He puts His worshippers like a lamp on a lamp-stand, and makes them shine 
throughout the whole world. Are not winners in the games wont to be made famous by the prize of victory, 
and craftsmen by the skilful design of their work? Shall the memory of these and others like them abide 
for ever unforgotten, and shall not Christ’s worshippers concerning whom the Lord says Himself, Them 
that honour me I will honour, be made famous and glorious by Him before all? Shall He not display the 
brightness of their radiant splendour as He does the beams of the sun? But I have been moved to greater 


fight. Stones are they, even foundation stones, upon which we are ourselves edified—”built,” as St. Paul 
says, “upon the foundation of the apostles,” who, like “consecrated stones,” were rolled up and down 
exposed to the attack of all men. And therefore in this passage He forbids men “to meditate before what 
they answer” when brought before tribunals, even as once He suggested to Balaam the message which he 
had not thought of, nay, contrary to what he had thought; and promised “a mouth” to Moses, when he 
pleaded in excuse the slowness of his speech, and that wisdom which, by Isaiah, He showed to be 
irresistible: “One shall say, I am the Lord’s, and shall call himself by the name of Jacob, and another shall 
subscribe himself by the name of Israel.” Now, what plea is wiser and more irresistible than the simple 
and open confession made in a martyr’s cause, who “prevails with God”—which is what “Israel” means? 
Now, one cannot wonder that He forbade “premeditation,” who actually Himself received from the Father 
the ability of uttering words in season: “The Lord hath given to me the tongue of the learned, that I should 
know how to speak a word in season (to him that is weary);” except that Marcion introduces to us a Christ 
who is not subject to the Father. That persecutions from one’s nearest friends are predicted, and calumny 
out of hatred to His name, I need not again refer to. But “by patience,” says He, “ye shall yourselves be 
saved.” Of this very patience the Psalm says, “The patient endurance of the just shall not perish for ever;” 
because it is said in another Psalm, “Precious (in the sight of the Lord) is the death of the just”—arising, 
no doubt, out of their patient endurance, so that Zechariah declares: “A crown shall be to them that 
endure.” But that you may not boldly contend that it was as announcers of another god that the apostles 
were persecuted by the Jews, remember that even the prophets suffered the same treatment of the Jews, 
and that they were not the heralds of any other god than the Creator. Then, having shown what was to be 
the period of the destruction, even “when Jerusalem should begin to be compassed with armies,” He 
described the signs of the end of all things: “portents in the sun, and the moon, and the stars, and upon 
the earth distress of nations in perplexity—like the sea roaring—by reason of their expectation of the evils 
which are coming on the earth.” 


That “the very powers also of heaven have to be shaken,” you may find in Joel: “And I will show wonders 
in the heavens and in the earth—blood and fire, and pillars of smoke; the sun shall be turned into 
darkness, and the moon into blood, before the great and terrible day of the Lord come.” In Habakkuk also 
you have this statement: “With rivers shall the earth be cleaved; the nations shall see thee, and be in 
pangs. Thou shalt disperse the waters with thy step; the deep uttered its voice; the height of its fear was 
raised; the sun and the moon stood still in their course; into light shall thy coruscations go; and thy shield 
shall be (like) the glittering of the lightning’s flash; in thine anger thou shalt grind the earth, and shalt 
thresh the nations in thy wrath.” There is thus an agreement, I apprehend, between the sayings of the 
Lord and of the prophets touching the shaking of the earth, and the elements, and the nations thereof. But 
what does the Lord say afterwards? “And then shall they see the Son of man coming from the heavens 
with very great power. And when these things shall come to pass, ye shall look up, and raise your heads; 
for your redemption hath come near,” that is, at the time of the kingdom, of which the parable itself 
treats. “So likewise ye, when ye shall see these things come to pass, know ye that the kingdom of God is 
nigh at hand.” This will be the great day of the Lord, and of the glorious coming of the Son of man from 
heaven, of which Daniel wrote: “Behold, one like the Son of man came with the clouds of heaven,” etc. 
“And there was given unto Him the kingly power,” which (in the parable) “He went away into a far country 
to receive for Himself,” leaving money to His servants wherewithal to trade and get increase—even (that 
universal kingdom of) all nations, which in the Psalm the Father had promised to give to Him: Ask of me, 
and I will give Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance.” “And all that glory shall serve Him; His dominion 
shall be an everlasting one, which shall not be taken from Him, and His kingdom that which shall not be 
destroyed,” because in it “men shall not die, neither shall they marry, but be like the angels.” It is about 
the same advent of the Son of man and the benefits thereof that we read in Habakkuk: “Thou wentest 
forth for the salvation of Thy people, even to save Thine anointed ones,”—in other words, those who shall 
look up and lift their heads, being redeemed in the time of His kingdom. Since, therefore, these 
descriptions of the promises, on the one hand, agree together, as do also those of the great catastrophes, 
on the other—both in the predictions of the prophets and the declarations of the Lord, it will be impossible 
for you to interpose any distinction between them, as if the catastrophes could be referred to the Creator, 
as the terrible God, being such as the good god (of Marcion) ought not to permit, much less expect— 
whilst the promises should be ascribed to the good god, being such as the Creator, in His ignorance of the 
said god, could not have predicted. If, however, He did predict these promises as His own, since they 
differ in no respect from the promises of Christ, He will be a match in the freeness of His gifts with the 
good god himself; and evidently no more will have been promised by your Christ than by my Son of man. 
(If you examine) the whole passage of this Gospel Scripture, from the inquiry of the disciples down to the 
parable of the fig-tree you will find the sense in its connection suit in every point the Son of man, so that it 
consistently ascribes to Him both the sorrows and the joys, and the catastrophes and the promises; nor 
can you separate them from Him in either respect. For as much, then, as there is but one Son of man 
whose advent is placed between the two issues of catastrophe and promise, it must needs follow that to 
that one Son of man belong both the judgments upon the nations, and the prayers of the saints. He who 
thus comes in midway so as to be common to both issues, will terminate one of them by inflicting 
judgment on the nations at His coming; and will at the same time commence the other by fulfilling the 
prayers of His saints: so that if (on the one hand) you grant that the coming of the Son of man is (the 
advent) of my Christ, then, when you ascribe to Him the infliction of the judgments which precede His 
appearance, you are compelled also to assign to Him the blessings which issue from the same. If (on the 
other hand) you will have it that it is the coming of your Christ, then, when you ascribe to him the 


longing for you by the letter which you have been good enough to send me, a letter in which, above and 
beyond your former efforts on behalf of the truth, you have been yet more lavish of your abounding and 
vigorous zeal for the true faith. In all this I rejoice with you, and I pray with you that the God of the 
universe, Whose is the struggle and the arena, and Who gives the crown, may fill you with enthusiasm, 
may make your souls strong, and make your work such as to meet with His divine approval. 


LETTER CCXXxII 
TO THE PEOPLE OF CHALCIS 


The letter of your reverences came upon me in an hour of affliction like water poured into the mouths of 
racehorses, inhaling dust with each eager breath at high noontide in the middle of the course. Beset by 
trial after trial, I breathed again, at once cheered by your words and invigorated by the thought of your 
struggles to meet that which is before me with unflinching courage. For the conflagration which has 
devoured a great part of the East is already advancing by slow degrees into our own neighbourhood, and 
after burning everything round about us is trying to reach even the Churches in Cappadocia, already 
moved to tears by the smoke that rises from the ruins of our neighbours’ homes. The flames have almost 
reached me. May the Lord divert them by the breath of His mouth, and stay this wicked fire. Who is such 
a coward, so unmanly, so untried in the athlete’s struggles, as not to be nerved to the fight by your cheers, 
and pray to be hailed victor at your side? You have been the first to step into the arena of true religion; 
you have beaten off many an attack in bouts with the heretics; you have borne the strong hot wind of trial, 
both you who are leaders of the Church, to whom has been the ministry of the altar, and every individual 
of the laity, including those of higher rank. For this in you is specially admirable and worthy of all praise, 
that you are all one in the Lord, some of you leaders in the march to what is good, others willingly 
following. It is for this reason that you are too strong for the attack of your assailants, and allow no hold to 
your antagonists in any one of your members, wherefore day and night I pray the King of the ages to 
preserve the people in the integrity of their faith, and for them to preserve the clergy, like a head 
unharmed at the top, exercising its own watchful forethought for every portion of the body underneath. 
For while the eyes discharge their functions, the hands can do their work as they ought, the feet can move 
without tripping, and no part of the body is deprived of due care. I beseech you, then, to cling to one 
another, as you are doing and as you will do. I beseech you who are entrusted with the care of souls to 
keep each and all together, and to cherish them like beloved children. I beseech the people to continue to 
show you the respect and honour due to fathers, that in the goodly order of your Church you may keep 
your strength and the foundation of your faith in Christ; that God’s name may be glorified and the good 
gift of love increase and abound. May I, as I hear of you, rejoice in your progress in God. If I am still 
bidden to sojourn in the flesh in this world, may I one day see you in the peace of God. If I be now 
summoned to depart this life, may I see you in the radiant glory of the saints, together with all them who 
are accounted worthy through patience and showing forth of good works, with crowns upon your heads. 


LETTER CCXXIII 
AGAINST EUSTATHIUS OF SEBASTEIA 


1. There is a time to keep silence and a time to speak, is the saying of the Preacher. Time enough has been 
given to silence, and now the time has come to open my mouth for the publication of the truth concerning 
matters that are, up to now, unknown. The illustrious Job bore his calamities for a long time in silence, and 
ever showed his courage by holding out under the most intolerable sufferings, but when he had struggled 
long enough in silence, and had persisted in covering his anguish in the bottom of his heart, at last he 
opened his mouth and uttered his well-known words. In my own case this is now the third year of my 
silence, and my boast has become like that of the Psalmist, “I was as a man that heareth not and in whose 
mouth are no reproofs.” Thus I shut up in the bottom of my heart the pangs which I suffered on account of 
the calumnies directed against me, for calumny humbles a man, and calumny makes a poor man giddy. If, 
therefore, the mischief of calumny is so great as to cast down even the perfect man from his height, for 
this is what Scripture indicates by the word man, and by the poor man is meant he who lacks the great 
doctrines, as is the view also of the prophet when he says, “These are poor, therefore they shall not hear; . 
.. T will get me unto the great men,” he means by poor those who are lacking in understanding; and here, 
too, he plainly means those who are not yet furnished in the inner man, and have not even come to the full 
measure of their age; it is these who are said by the proverb to be made giddy and tossed about. 
Nevertheless I thought that I ought to bear my troubles in silence, waiting for some indication to come out 
of them. I did not even think that what was said against me proceeded from ill will; I thought it was the 
result of ignorance of the truth. But now I see that hostility increases with time, and that my slanderers 
are not sorry for what they said at the beginning, and do not take any trouble to make amends for the 
past, but go on and on and rally themselves together to attain their original object. This was to make my 
life miserable and to devise means for sullying my reputation among the brethren. I, therefore, no longer 
see safety in silence. I have bethought me of the words of Isaiah: “I have long time holden my peace, shall 
I always be still and refrain myself? I have been patient like a travailing woman.” God grant that I may 
both receive the reward of silence, and gain some strength to confute my opponents, and that thus, by 
confuting them, I may dry up the bitter torrent of falsehood that has gushed out against me. So might I 
say, “My soul has passed over the torrent;” and, “If it had not been the Lord who was on our side when 
men rose up against us, .. . then they had swallowed us up quick, the water had drowned us.” 


2. Much time had I spent in vanity, and had wasted nearly all my youth in the vain labour which I 
underwent in acquiring the wisdom made foolish by God. Then once upon a time, like a man roused from 
deep sleep, I turned my eyes to the marvellous light of the truth of the Gospel, and I perceived the 
uselessness of “the wisdom of the princes of this world, that come to naught.” I wept many tears over my 
miserable life and I prayed that guidance might be vouchsafed me to admit me to the doctrines of true 
religion. First of all was I minded to make some mending of my ways, long perverted as they were by my 
intimacy with wicked men. Then I read the Gospel, and I saw there that a great means of reaching 
perfection was the selling of one’s goods, the sharing them with the poor, the giving up of all care for this 
life, and the refusal to allow the soul to be turned by any sympathy to things of earth. And I prayed that I 
might find some one of the brethren who had chosen this way of life, that with him I might cross life’s 
short and troubled strait. And many did I find in Alexandria, and many in the rest of Egypt, and others in 
Palestine, and in Coele Syria, and in Mesopotamia. I admired their continence in living, and their 
endurance in toil; I was amazed at their persistency in prayer, and at their triumphing over sleep; subdued 
by no natural necessity, ever keeping their souls’ purpose high and free, in hunger, in thirst, in cold, in 
nakedness, they never yielded to the body; they were never willing to waste attention on it; always, as 
though living in a flesh that was not theirs, they shewed in very deed what it is to sojourn for a while in 
this life, and what to have one’s citizenship and home in heaven. All this moved my admiration. I called 
these men’s lives blessed, in that they did in deed shew that they “bear about in their body the dying of 
Jesus.” And I prayed that I, too, as far as in me lay, might imitate them. 


3. So when I beheld certain men in my own country striving to copy their ways, I felt that I had found a 
help to my own salvation, and I took the things seen for proof of things unseen. And since the secrets in 
the hearts of each of us are unknown, I held lowliness of dress to be a sufficient indication of lowliness of 
spirit; and there was enough to convince me in the coarse cloak, the girdle, and the shoes of untanned 
hide. And though many were for withdrawing me from their society, I would not allow it, because I saw 
that they put a life of endurance before a life of pleasure; and, because of the extraordinary excellence of 
their lives, I became an eager supporter of them. And so it came about that I would not hear of any fault 
being found with their doctrines, although many maintained that their conceptions about God were 
erroneous, and that they had become disciples of the champion of the present heresy, and were secretly 
propagating his teaching. But, as I had never at any time heard these things with my own ears, I 
concluded that those who reported them were calumniators. Then I was called to preside over the Church. 
Of the watchmen and spies, who were given me under the pretence of assistance and loving communion, I 
say nothing, lest I seem to injure my own cause by telling an incredible tale, or give believers an occasion 
for hating their fellows, if I am believed. This had almost been my own case, had I not been prevented by 
the mercy of God. For almost every one became an object of suspicion to me, and smitten at heart as I was 
by wounds treacherously inflicted, I seemed to find nothing in any man that I could trust. But so far there 


was, nevertheless, a kind of intimacy kept up between us. Once and again we held discussions on 
doctrinal points. and apparently we seemed to agree and keep together. But they began to find out that I 
made the same statements concerning my faith in God which they had always heard from me. For, if other 
things in me may move a sigh, this one boast at least I dare make in the Lord, that never for one moment 
have I held erroneous conceptions about God, or entertained heterodox opinions, which I have learnt later 
to change. The teaching about God which I had received as a boy from my blessed mother and my 
grandmother Macrina, I have ever held with increased conviction. On my coming to ripe years of reason I 
did not shift my opinions from one to another, but carried out the principles delivered to me by my 
parents. Just as the seed when it grows is first tiny and then gets bigger but always preserves its identity, 
not changed in kind though gradually perfected in growth, so I reckon the same doctrine to have grown in 
my case through gradually advancing stages. What I hold now has not replaced what I held at the 
beginning. Let them search their own consciences. Let these men who have now made me the common 
talk on the charge of false doctrine, and deafened all men’s ears with the defamatory letters which they 
have written against me, so that Iam compelled thus to defend myself, ask themselves if they have ever 
heard anything from me, differing from what I now say, and let them remember the judgment seat of 
Christ. 


4.1 am charged with blasphemy against God. Yet it is impossible for me to be convicted on the ground of 
any treatise concerning the Faith, which they urge against me, nor can I be charged on the ground of the 
utterances which I have from time to time delivered by word of mouth, without their being committed to 
writing, in the churches of God. Not a single witness has been found to say that he has ever heard from 
me, when speaking in private, anything contrary to true religion. If then I am not an unorthodox writer, if 
no fault can be found with my preaching, if I do not lead astray those who converse with me in my own 
home, on what ground am I being judged? But there is a new invention! Somebody, runs the charge, in 
Syria has written something inconsistent with true religion; and twenty years or more ago you wrote him 
a letter: so you are an accomplice of the fellow, and what is urged against him is urged against you. O 
truth-loving sir, I reply, you who have been taught that lies are the offspring of the devil; what has proved 
to you that I wrote that letter? You never sent; you never asked; you were never informed by me, who 
might have told you the truth. But if the letter was mine, how do you know that the document that has 
come into your hands now is of the same date as my letter? Who told you that it is twenty years old? How 
do you know that it is a composition of the man to whom my letter was sent? And if he was the composer, 
and I wrote to him, and my letter and his composition belong to the same date, what proof is there that I 
accepted it in my judgment, and that I hold those views? 


5. Ask yourself. How often did you visit me in my monastery on the Iris, when my very God-beloved 
brother Gregory was with me, following the same course of life as myself? Did you ever hear anything of 
the kind? Was there any appearance of such a thing, small or great? How many days did we spend in the 
opposite village, at my mother’s, living as friend with friend, and discoursing together night and day? Did 
you ever find me holding any opinion of the kind? And when we went together to visit the blessed 
Silvanus, did we not talk of these things on the way? And at Eusinoe, when you were about to set out with 
other bishops for Lampsacus, was not our discourse about the faith? Were not your shorthand writers at 
my side the whole time while I was dictating my objections to the heresy? Were not your most faithful 
disciples there too? When I was visiting the brotherhood, and passing the night with them in their 
prayers, continually speaking and hearing of the things pertaining to God without dispute, was not the 
evidence which I gave of my sentiments exact and definite? How came you then to reckon this rotten and 
slender suspicion as of more importance than the experience of such a length of time? 


What evidence of my frame of mind ought you to have preferred to your own? Has there been the slightest 
want of harmony in my utterances about the faith at Chalcedon, again and again at Heraclea, and at an 
earlier period in the suburb of Caesarea? Are they not all mutually consistent? I only except the increase 
in force of which I spoke just now, resulting from advance, and which is not to be regarded as a change 
from worse to better, but rather as a filling up of what was wanting in the addition of knowledge. How can 
you fail to bear in mind that the father shall not bear the iniquity of the son, nor the son bear the iniquity 
of the father, but each shall die in his own sin? I have neither father nor son slandered by you; I have had 
neither teacher nor disciple. But if the sins of the parents must be made charges against their children, it 
is far fairer for the sins of Arius to be charged against his disciples; and, whoever begat the heretic 
Aetius, for the charges against the son to be applied to the father. If on the other hand it is unjust for any 
one to be accused for their sakes, it is far more unjust that I should be held responsible for the sake of 
men with whom I have nothing to do, even if they were in every respect sinners, and something worthy of 
condemnation has been written by them. I must be pardoned if I do not believe all that is urged against 
them. since my own experience shows me how very easy it is for accusers to slip into slander. 


6. Even if they did come forward to accuse me, because they had been deceived, and thought that I was 
associated with the writers of those words of Sabellius which they are carrying about, they were guilty of 
unpardonable conduct in straightway attacking and wounding me, when I had done them no wrong, 
before they had obtained plain proof. I do not like to speak of myself as bound to them in the closest 
intimacy; or of them as being evidently not led by the Holy Spirit, because of their cherishing false 
suspicions. Much anxious thought must be taken, and many sleepless nights must be passed, and with 
many tears must the truth be sought from God, by him who is on the point of cutting himself off from a 


brother’s friendship. Even the rulers of this world, when they are on the point of sentencing some evil 
doer to death, draw the veil aside, and call in experts for the examination of the case, and consume 
considerable time in weighing the severity of the law against the common fault of humanity, and with 
many a sigh and many a lament for the stern necessity of the case, proclaim before all the people that 
they are obeying the law from necessity, and not passing sentence to gratify their own wishes. How much 
greater care and diligence, how much more counsel, ought to be taken by one who is on the point of 
breaking off from long established friendship with a brother! In this case there is only a single letter and 
that of doubtful genuineness. It would be quite impossible to argue that it is known by the signature, for 
they possess not the original, but only a copy. They depend on one single document and that an old one. It 
is now twenty years since anything has been written to that person. Of my opinions and conduct in the 
intervening time I can adduce no better witnesses than the very men who attack and accuse me. 


7. But the real reason of separation is not this letter. There is another cause of alienation. I am ashamed 
to mention it; and I would have been for ever silent about it had not recent events compelled me to 
publish all their mind for the sake of the good of the mass of the people. Good men have thought that 
communion with me was a bar to the recovery of their authority. Some have been influenced by the 
signature of a certain creed which I proposed to them, not that I distrusted their sentiments, I confess, 
but because I wished to do away with the suspicions which the more part of the brethren who agree with 
me entertained of them. Accordingly, to avoid anything arising from that confession to prevent their being 
accepted by the present authorities, they have renounced communion with me. This letter was devised by 
an after-thought as a pretext for the separation. A very plain proof of what I say is, that after they had 
denounced me, and composed such complaints against me as suited them, they sent round their letters in 
all directions before communicating with me. Their letter was in the possession of others who had 
received it in the course of transmission and who were on the point of sending it on seven days before it 
had reached my hands. The idea was that it would be handed from one to another and so would be quickly 
distributed over the whole country. This was reported to me at the time by those who were giving me 
clear information of all their proceedings. But I determined to hold my tongue until the Revealer of all 
secrets should publish their doings by plain and incontrovertible demonstration. 


LETTER CCXXIV 


TO THE PRESBYTER GENETHLIUS 


1. I have received your reverence’s letter and I am delighted at the title which you have felicitously 
applied to the writing which they have composed in calling it “a writing of divorcement.” What defence 
the writers will be able to make before the tribunal of Christ, where no excuse will avail, I am quite unable 
to conceive. After accusing me, violently running me down, and telling tales in accordance not with the 
truth but with what they wished to be true, they have assumed a great show of humility, and have accused 
me of haughtiness for refusing to receive their envoys. They have written, as they have, what is all—or 
nearly all—for I do not wish to exaggerate,—lies, in the endeavour to persuade men rather than God, and 
to please men rather than God, with Whom nothing is more precious than truth. Moreover into the letter 
written against me they have introduced heretical expressions, and have concealed the author of the 
impiety, in order that most of the more unsophisticated might be deceived by the calumny got up against 
me, and suppose the portion introduced to be mine. For nothing is said by my ingenious slanderers as to 
the name of the author of these vile doctrines, and it is left for the simple to suspect that these inventions, 
if not their expression in writing, is due to me. Now that you know all this, I exhort you not to be 
perturbed yourselves, and to calm the excitement of those who are agitated. I say this although I know 
that it will not be easy for my defence to be received, because I have been anticipated by the vile 
calumnies uttered against me by persons of influence. 


2. Now as to the point that the writings going the round as mine are not mine at all, the angry feeling felt 
against me so confuses their reason that they cannot see what is profitable. Nevertheless, if the question 
were put to them by yourselves, I do think that they would not reach such a pitch of obstinate perversity 
as to dare to utter the lie with their own lips, and allege the document in question to be mine. And if it is 
not mine, why am I being judged for other men’s writings? But they will urge that Iam in communion with 
Apollinarius, and cherish in my heart perverse doctrines of this kind. Let them be asked for proof. If they 
are able to search into a man’s heart, let them say so; and do you admit the truth of all that they say about 
everything. If on the other hand, they are trying to prove my being in communion on plain and open 
grounds, let them produce either a canonical letter written by me to him, or by him to me. Let them shew 
that I have held intercourse with his clergy, or have ever received any one of them into the communion of 
prayer. If they adduce the letter written now five and twenty years ago, written by layman to layman, and 
not even this as I wrote it, but altered (God knows by whom), then recognise their unfairness. No bishop is 
accused if, while he was a layman, he wrote something somewhat incautiously on an indifferent matter; 
not anything concerning the Faith, but a mere word of friendly greeting. Possibly even my opponents are 
known to have written to Jews and to Pagans, without incurring any blame. Hitherto no one has ever been 
judged for any such conduct as that on which I am being condemned by these strainers-out of gnats. God, 
who knows men’s hearts, knows that I never wrote these things, nor sanctioned them, but that I 
anathematize all who hold the vile opinion of the confusion of the hypostases, on which point the most 
impious heresy of Sabellius has been revived. And all the brethren who have been personally acquainted 


with my insignificant self know it equally well. Let those very men who now vehemently accuse me, search 
their own consciences, and they will own that from my boyhood I have been far removed from any 
doctrine of the kind. 


3. If any one enquires what my opinion is, he will learn it from the actual little document, to which is 
appended their own autograph signature. This they wish to destroy, and they are anxious to conceal their 
own change of position in slandering me. For they do not like to own that they have repented of their 
subscription to the tract I gave them; while they charge me with impiety from the idea that no one 
perceives that their disruption from me is only a pretext, while in reality they have departed from that 
faith which they have over and over again owned in writing, before many witnesses, and have lastly 
received and subscribed when delivered to them by me. It is open to any one to read the signatures and to 
learn the truth from the document itself. Their intention will be obvious, if, after reading the subscription 
which they gave me, any one reads the creed which they gave Gelasius, and observes what a vast 
difference there is between the two confessions. It would be better for men who so easily shift their own 
position, not to examine other men’s motes but to cast out the beam in their own eye. I am making a more 
complete defence on every point in another letter; this will satisfy readers who want fuller assurance. Do 
you, now that you have received this letter, put away all despondency, and confirm the love to me, which 
makes me eagerly long for union with you. Verily it is a great sorrow to me, and a pain in my heart that 
cannot be assuaged, if the slanders uttered against me so far prevail as to chill your love and to alienate 
us from one another. Farewell. 


LETTER CCXXV 


TO DEMOSTHENES, AS FROM THE SYNOD OF BISHOPS 


I am always very thankful to God and to the emperor, under whose rule we live, when I see the 
government of my country put into the hands of one who is not only a Christian, but is moreover correct in 
life and a careful guardian of the laws according to which our life in this world is ordered. I have had 
special reason for offering this gratitude to God and to our God-beloved emperor on the occasion of your 
coming among us. I have been aware that some of the enemies of peace have been about to stir your 
august tribunal against me, and have been waiting to be summoned by your excellency that you might 
learn the truth from me; if indeed your high wisdom condescends to consider the examination of 
ecclesiastical matters to be within your province. The tribunal overlooked me, but your excellency, moved 
by the reproaches of Philochares, ordered my brother and fellow-minister Gregory to be haled before your 
judgment seat. He obeyed your summons; how could he do otherwise? But he was attacked by pain in the 
side, and at the same time, in consequence of a chill, was attacked by his old kidney complaint. He has 
therefore been compelled, forcibly detained by your soldiers as he was, to be conveyed to some quiet spot, 
where he could have his maladies attended to, and get some comfort in his intolerable agony. Under these 
circumstances we have combined to approach your lordship with the entreaty that you will feel no anger 
at the postponement of the trial. The public interests have not in any way suffered through our delay, nor 
have those of the Church been injured. If there is any question of the wasteful expenditure of money, the 
treasurers of the Church funds are there, ready to give an account to any one who likes, and to exhibit the 
injustice of the charges advanced by men who have braved the careful hearing of the case before you. For 
they can have no difficulty in making the truth clear to any one who seeks it from the actual writings of 
the blessed bishop himself. If there is any other point of canonical order which requires investigation, and 
your excellency deigns to undertake to hear and to judge it, it will be necessary for us all to be present, 
because, if there has been a failure in any point of canonical order, the responsibility lies with the 
consecrators and not with him who is forcibly compelled to undertake the ministry. We therefore petition 
you to reserve the hearing of the case for us in our own country, and not to compel us to travel beyond its 
borders, nor force us to a meeting with bishops with whom we have not yet come to agreement on 
ecclesiastical questions. I beg you also to be merciful to my own old age and ill health. You will learn by 
actual investigation, if it please God, that no canonical rule be it small or great was omitted in the 
appointment of the bishop. I pray that under your administration unity and peace may be brought about 
with my brethren; but so long as this does not exist it is difficult for us even to meet, because many of our 
simpler brethren suffer from our mutual disputes. 


LETTER CCXXVI 
TO THE ASCETICS UNDER HIM 


It may be that the holy God will grant me the joy of a meeting with you, for I am ever longing to see you 
and hear about you, because in no other thing do I find rest for my soul than in your progress and 
perfection in the commandments of Christ. But so long as this hope remains unrealized I feel bound to 
visit you through the instrumentality of our dear and God-fearing brethren, and to address you, my 
beloved friends, by letter. Wherefore I have sent my reverend and dear brother and fellow-worker in the 
Gospel, Meletius the presbyter. He will tell you my yearning affection for you, and the anxiety of my soul, 
in that, night and day, I beseech the Lord in your behalf, that I may have boldness in the day of our Lord 
Jesus Christ through your salvation, and that when your work is tried by the just judgment of God you may 
shine forth in the brightness of the saints. At the same time the difficulties of the day cause me deep 


anxiety, for all Churches have been tossed to and fro, and all souls are being sifted. Some have even 
opened their mouths without any reserve against their fellow servants. Lies are boldly uttered, and the 
truth has been hidden. The accused are being condemned without a trial, and the accusers are believed 
without evidence. I had heard that many letters are being carried about against myself, stinging, 
gibbeting, and attacking me for matters about which I have my defence ready for the tribunal of truth; 
and I had intended to keep silence, as indeed I have done; for now for three years I have been bearing the 
blows of calumny and the whips of accusation, content to think that I have the Lord, Who knows all 
secrets, as witness of its falsehood. But I see now that many men have silence as a corroboration of these 
slanders, and have formed the idea that my silence was due, not to my longsuffering, but to my inability to 
open my lips in opposition to the truth. For these reasons I have attempted to write to you, beseeching 
your love in Christ not to accept these partial calumnies as true, because, as it is written, the law judges 
no man unless it have heard and known his actions. 


2. Nevertheless before a fair judge the facts themselves are a sufficient demonstration of the truth. 
Wherefore, even if I be silent, you can look at events. The very men who are now indicting me for 
heterodoxy have been seen openly numbered with the heretical faction. The very accusers who condemn 
me for other men’s writings, are plainly contravening their own confessions, given to me by them in 
writing. Look at the conduct of the exhibitors of this audacity. It is their invariable custom to go over to 
the party in power, to trample on their weaker friends, and to court the strong. The writers of those 
famous letters against Eudoxius and all his faction, the senders of them to all the brotherhood, the 
protesters that they shun their communion as fatal to souls, and would not accept the votes given for their 
deposition, because they were given by heretics, as they persuaded me then,—these very men, completely 
forgetful of all this, have joined their faction. No room for denial is left them. They laid their mind bare 
when they embraced private communion with them at Ancyra, when they had not yet been publicly 
received by them. Ask them, then, if Basilides, who gave communion to Ecdicius, is now orthodox, why 
when returning from Dardania, did they overthrow his altars in the territory of Gangra, and set up their 
own tables? Why have they comparatively recently attacked the churches of Amasea and Zela and 
appointed presbyters and deacons there themselves? If they communicate with them as orthodox, why do 
they attack them as heretical? If they hold them to be heretical, how is it that they do not shun 
communion with them? Is it not, my honourable brethren, plain even to the intelligence of a child, that it 
is always with a view to some personal advantage that they endeavour to calumniate or to give support? 
So they have stood off from me, not because I did not write in reply (which is alleged to be the main 
ground of offence), nor because I did not receive the chorepiscopi whom they assert they sent. Those who 
are trumping up the tale will render an account to the Lord. One man, Eustathius, was sent and gave a 
letter to the court of the vicar, and spent three days in the city. When he was on the point of going home, it 
is said that he came to my house late in the evening, when I was asleep. On hearing that I was asleep, he 
went away; he did not come near me on the next day, and after thus going through the mere form of 
discharging his duty to me, departed. This is the charge under which I am guilty. This is the sin against 
which these long-suffering people have neglected to weigh the previous service wherein I served them in 
love. For this error they have made their wrath against me so severe that they have caused me to be 
denounced in all the Churches throughout the world—at least, that is, wherever they could. 


3. But of course this is not the real cause of our separation. It was when they found that they would 
recommend themselves to Euzoius if they were alienated from me, that they devised these pretences. The 
object was to find some ground of recommendation with the authorities for their attack upon me. Now 
they are beginning to run down even the Nicene Creed, and nickname me Homoousiast, because in that 
creed the Only begotten Son is said to be homoousios with God the Father. Not that one essence is divided 
into two kindred parts; God forbid! This was not the meaning of that holy and God-beloved synod; their 
meaning was that what the Father is in essence, such is the Son. And thus they themselves have explained 
it to us, in the phrase Light of Light. Now it is the Nicene Creed, brought by themselves from the west, 
which they presented to the Synod at Tyana, by which they were received. But they have an ingenious 
theory as to changes of this kind; they use the words of the creed as physicians use a remedy for the 
particular moment, and substitute now one and now another to suit particular diseases. The unsoundness 
of such a sophism it is rather for you to consider than for me to prove. For “the Lord will give you 
understanding” to know what is the right doctrine, and what the crooked and perverse. If indeed we are 
to subscribe one creed to-day and another tomorrow, and shift with the seasons, then is the declaration 
false of him who said, “One Lord, one faith, one baptism.” But if it is true, then “Let no man deceive you 
with [these] vain words.” They falsely accuse me of introducing novelties about the Holy Spirit. Ask what 
the novelty is. I confess what I have received, that the Paraclete is ranked with Father and Son, and not 
numbered with created beings. We have made profession of our faith in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and 
we are baptized in the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Wherefore we never separate the Spirit from 
conjunction with the Father and the Son. For our mind, enlightened by the Spirit, looks at the Son, and in 
Him, as in an image, beholds the Father. And I do not invent names of myself, but call the Holy Ghost 
Paraclete; nor do I consent to destroy His due glory. These are truly my doctrines. If any one wishes to 
accuse me for them, let him accuse me; let my persecutor persecute me. Let him who believes in the 
slanders against me be ready for the judgment. “The Lord is at hand.” “I am careful for nothing.” 


4. If any one in Syria is writing, this is nothing to me. For it is said “By thy words thou shalt be justified, 
and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” Let my own words judge me. Let no one condemn me for 


other men’s errors nor adduce letters written twenty years ago in proof that I would allow communion to 
the writers of such things. Before these things were written, and before any suspicion of this kind had 
been stirred against them, I did write as layman to layman. I wrote nothing about the faith in any way like 
that which they are now carrying about to calumniate me. I sent nothing but a mere greeting to return a 
friendly communication, for I shun and anathematize as impious alike all who are affected with the 
unsoundness of Sabellius, and all who maintain the opinions of Arius. If any one says that Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost are the same, and supposes one thing under several names, and one hypostasis described by 
three persons, I rank such an one as belonging to the faction of the Jews. Similarly, if any one says that 
the Son is in essence unlike the Father, or degrades the Holy Ghost into a creature, I anathematize him, 
and say that he is coming near to the heathen error. But it is impossible for the mouths of my accusers to 
be restrained by my letter; rather is it likely that they are being irritated at my defence, and are getting 
up new and more violent attacks against me. But it is not difficult for your ears to be guarded. Wherefore, 
as far as in you lies, do as I bid you. Keep your heart clear and unprejudiced by their calumnies; and insist 
on my rendering an account to meet the charges laid against me. If you find that truth is on my side do 
not yield to lies; if on the other hand you feel that I am feeble in defending myself, then believe my 
accusers as being worthy of credit. They pass sleepless nights to do me mischief. I do not ask this of you. 
They are taking to a commercial career, and turning their slanders against me into a means of profit. I 
implore you on the other hand to stop at home, and to lead a decorous life, quietly doing Christ’s work. I 
advise you to avoid communication with them, for it always tends to the perversion of their hearers. I say 
this that you may keep your affection for the uncontaminated, may preserve the faith of the Fathers in its 
integrity, and may appear approved before the Lord as friends of the truth. 


LETTER CCXXVII 


CONSOLATORY, TO THE CLERGY OF COLONIA 


What is so goodly and honourable before God and men as perfect love, which, as we are told by the wise 
teacher, is the fulfilling of the law? I therefore approve of your warm affection for your bishop, for, as to 
an affectionate son the loss of a good father is unendurable, so Christ’s Church cannot bear the departure 
of a pastor and teacher. Thus, in your exceeding affection for your bishop, you are giving proof of a good 
and noble disposition. But this your good will towards your spiritual father is to be approved so long as it 
is shewn in reason and moderation; once let it begin to overstep this line, and it is no longer descrying of 
the same commendation. In the case of your very God-beloved brother, our fellow-minister Euphronius, 
good government has been shewn by those to whom has been committed the administration of the 
Church; they have acted as the occasion compelled them, to the gain alike of the Church to which he has 
been removed and of yourselves from whom he has been taken. Do not look at this as merely of man’s 
ordaining, nor as having been originated by the calculations of men who regard earthly things. Believe 
that those to whom the anxious care of the Churches belongs have acted, as they have, with the aid of the 
Holy Spirit; impress this inception of the proceedings on your hearts and do your best to perfect it. Accept 
quietly and thankfully what has happened, with the conviction that all, who refuse to accept what is 
ordered in God’s Churches by the Churches, are resisting the ordinance of God. Do not enter into a 
dispute with your Mother Church at Nicopolis. Do not exasperate yourselves against those who have 
taken the anxious responsibility of your souls. In the firm establishment of things at Nicopolis your part in 
them may also be preserved; but if some disturbance affects them, though you have protectors beyond 
number, with the head the heart will be destroyed. It is like men who live on the riverside; when they see 
some one far up the stream making a strong dam against the current, they know that, in stopping the 
inrush of the current, he is providing for their safety. Just so those who have now undertaken the weight 
of the care of the Churches, by protecting the rest, are proving for your own security. You will be 
sheltered from every storm, while others have to bear the brunt of the attack. But you ought also to 
consider this; he has not cast you off; he has taken others into his charge. I am not so invidious as to 
compel the man, who is able to give a share of his good gifts to others, also to confine his favour to you, 
and to limit it to your own city. A man who puts a fence round a spring, and spoils the outpour of the 
waters, is not free from the disease of envy, and it is just the same with him who tries to prevent the 
further flow of abundant teaching. Let him have some care for Nicopolis too, and let your interests be 
added to his anxieties there. He has received an addition of labour, but there is no diminution in his 
diligence on your behalf. I am really distressed at one thing that you have said, which seems to me quite 
extravagant, namely, that if you cannot obtain your object, you will betake yourselves to the tribunals, and 
put the matter into the hands of men, the great object of whose prayers is the overthrow of the Churches. 
Take heed lest men, carried away by unwise passions, persuade you, to your hurt, to put in any plea 
before the courts, and so some catastrophe may ensue, and the weight of the result fall upon the heads of 
those who have occasioned it. Take my advice. It is offered you in a fatherly spirit. Consent to the 
arrangement with the very God-beloved bishops, which has been made in accordance with God’s will. Wait 
for my arrival. When I am with you, with God’s help, I will give you in person all the exhortations which it 
has been impossible for me to express in my letter, and will do my utmost to give you all possible 
consolation, not by word but in deed. 


LETTER CCXXVIII 
TO THE MAGISTRATES OF COLONIA 


I have received your lordships’ letter, and offered thanks to God most holy, that you, occupied as you are 
with affairs of state, should not put those of the Church in the second place. I am grateful to think that 
every one of you has shewn anxiety as though he were acting in his own private interest, nay, in defence 
of his own life, and that you have written to me in your distress at the removal of your very God-beloved 
bishop Euphronius. Nicopolis has not really stolen him from you; were she pleading her cause before a 
judge she might say that she was recovering what is her own. If honourably treated she will tell you, as 
becomes an affectionate mother, that she will share with you the Father who will give a portion of his 
grace to each of you: he will not suffer the one to be in any way harmed by the invasion of their 
adversaries, and at the same time will not deprive you, the other, of the care to which you have been 
accustomed. Bethink you then of the emergency of the time; apply your best intelligence to understand 
how good government necessitates a certain course of action; and then pardon the bishops who have 
adopted this course for the establishment of the Churches of our Lord Jesus Christ. Suggest to yourselves 
what is becoming you. Your own intelligence needs no instruction. You know how to adopt the counsels of 
those who love you. It is only natural that you should be unaware of many of the questions that are being 
agitated, because of our being situated far away in Armenia; but we who are in the midst of affairs and 
have our ears dinned every day on all sides with news of Churches that are being overthrown, are in deep 
anxiety lest the common enemy, in envy at the protracted peace of our life, should be able to sow his tares 
in your ground too, and Armenia, as well as other places, be given over to our adversaries to devour. For 
the present be still, as not refusing to allow your neighbours to share with you the use of a goodly vessel. 
Ere long, if the Lord allow me to come to you, you shall, if it seem necessary to you, receive yet greater 
consolation for what has come to pass. 


LETTER CCXXIX 
TO THE CLERGY OF NICOPOLIS 


I am sure that a work done by one or two pious men is not done without the cooperation of the Holy 
Spirit. For when nothing merely human is put before us, when holy men are moved to action with no 
thought of their own personal gratification, and with the sole object of pleasing God, it is plain that it is 
the Lord Who is directing their hearts. When spiritually-minded men take the lead in counsel, and the 
Lord’s people follow them with consentient hearts, there can be no doubt that their decisions are arrived 
at with the participation of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who poured out His blood for the Churches’ sake. You 
are therefore right in supposing that our very God-beloved brother and fellow minister Poemenius, who 
arrived among you at an opportune moment, and discovered this means of consoling you, has been 
divinely moved. I not only praise his discovery of the right course to take; I much admire the firmness with 
which, without allowing any delay to intervene, so as to slacken the energy of the petitioners, or to give 
the opposite party an opportunity of taking precautions, and to set in motion the counterplots of secret 
foes, he at once crowned his happy course with a successful conclusion. The Lord of His especial grace 
keep him and his, so that the Church, as becomes her, may remain in a succession in no way degenerate, 
and not give place to the evil one, who now, if ever, is vexed at the firm establishment of the Churches. 


2. I have also written at length to exhort our brethren at Colonia. You, moreover, are bound rather to put 
up with their frame of mind than to increase their irritation, as though you despised them for their 
insignificance, or provoked them to a quarrel by your contempt. It is only natural for disputants to act 
without due counsel, and to manage their own affairs ill with the object of vexing their opponents. And no 
one is so small as not to be now able to give an occasion, to those who want an occasion, for great 
troubles. I do not speak at random. I speak from my own experience of my own troubles. From these may 
God keep you in answer to your prayers. Pray also for me, that I may have a successful journey, and, on 
my arrival, may share your joy in your present pastor, and with you may find consolation at the departure 
of our common father. 


LETTER CCXXx 
TO THE MAGISTRATES OF NICOPOLIS 


The government of the Churches is carried on by those to whom the chief offices in them have been 
entrusted, but their hands are strengthened by the laity. The measures which lay with the God-beloved 
bishops have been taken. The rest concerns you, if you deign to accord a hearty reception to the bishop 
who has been given you, and to make a vigorous resistance to attacks from outside. For nothing is so 
likely to cause discouragement to all, whether rulers or the rest who envy your peaceful position, as 
agreement in affection to the appointed bishop, and firmness in maintaining your ground. They are likely 
to despair of every evil attempt, if they see that their counsels are accepted neither by clergy nor by laity. 
Bring it about then that your own sentiments as to the right may be shared by all the city, and so speak to 
the citizens, and to all the inhabitants of the district, in confirmation of their good sentiments, that the 
genuineness of your love to God may be everywhere known. I trust that it may be permitted me one day to 
visit and inspect a Church which is the nursing mother of true religion, honoured by me as a metropolis of 
orthodoxy, because it has from of old been under the government of men right honourable and the elect of 
God, who have held fast to “the faithful word as we have been taught.” You have approved him who has 
just been appointed as worthy of these predecessors, and I have agreed. May you be preserved by God’s 


grace. May He scatter the evil counsels of our enemies, and fix in your souls strength and constancy to 
preserve what has been rightly determined on. 


LETTER CCXxXxI 


TO AMPHILOCHIUS, BISHOP OF ICONIUM 


I find few opportunities of writing to your reverence, and this causes me no little trouble. It is just the 
same as if, when it was in my power to see you and enjoy your society very often, I did so but seldom. But 
it is impossible for me to write to you because so few travel hence to you, otherwise there is no reason 
why my letter should not be a kind of journal of my life, to tell you, my dear friend, everything that 
happens to me day by day. It is a comfort to me to tell you my affairs, and I know that you care for nothing 
more than for what concerns me. Now, however, Elpidius is going home to his own master, to refute the 
calumnies falsely got up against him by certain enemies, and he has asked me for a letter. I therefore 
salute your reverence by him and commend to you a man who deserves your protection, at once for the 
sake of justice and for my own sake. Although I could say nothing else in his favour, yet, because he has 
made it of very great importance to be the bearer of my letter, reckon him among our friends, and 
remember me and pray for the Church. 


You must know that my very God-beloved brother is in exile, for he could not endure the annoyance 
caused him by shameless persons. Doara is in a state of agitation, for the fat sea monster is throwing 
everything into confusion. My enemies, as I am informed by those who know, are plotting against me at 
court. But hitherto the hand of the Lord has been over me. Only pray that I be not abandoned in the end. 
My brother is taking things quietly. Doara has received the old muleteer. She can do no more. The Lord 
will scatter the counsels of my enemies. The one cure for all my troubles present and to come is to set 
eyes on you. If you possibly can, while I am still alive, do come to see me. The book on the Spirit has been 
written by me, and is finished, as you know. My brethren here have prevented me from sending it to you 
written on paper, and have told me that they had your excellency’s orders to engross it on parchment. 
Not, then, to appear to do anything against your injunctions, I have delayed now, but I will send it a little 
later, if only I find any suitable person to convey it. May you be granted to me and to God’s Church by the 
kindness of the Holy One, in all health and happiness, and praying for me to the Lord. 


LETTER CCXXXxII 
TO AMPHILOCHIUS, BISHOP OF ICONIUM 


Every day that brings me a letter from you is a feast day, the very greatest of feast days. And when 
symbols of the feast are brought, what can I call it but a feast of feasts, as the old law used to speak of 
Sabbath of Sabbaths? I thank the Lord that you are quite well, and that you have celebrated the 
commemoration of the economy of salvation in a Church at peace. I have been disturbed by some 
troubles; and have not been without distress from the fact of my God-beloved brother being in exile. Pray 
for him that God may one day grant him to see his Church healed from the wounds of heretical bites. Do 
come to see me while I am yet upon this earth. Act in accordance with your own wishes and with my most 
earnest prayers. I may be allowed to be astonished at the meaning of your blessings, inasmuch as you 
have mysteriously wished me a vigorous old age. By your lamps you rouse me to nightly toil; and by your 
sweet meats you seem to pledge yourself securely that all my body is in good case. But there is no 
munching for me at my time of life, for my teeth have long ago been worn away by time and bad health. 
As to what you have asked me there are some replies in the document I send you, written to the best of 
my ability, and as opportunity has allowed. 


LETTER CCXXXIII 


TO AMPHILOCHIUS, IN REPLY TO CERTAIN QUESTIONS 


I. I know that I have myself heard of this, and I am aware of the constitution of mankind. What shall I say? 
The mind is a wonderful thing, and therein we possess that which is after the image of the Creator. And 
the operation of the mind is wonderful; in that, in its perpetual motion, it frequently forms imaginations 
about things non-existent as though they were existent, and is frequently carried straight to the truth. But 
there are in it two faculties; in accordance with the view of us who believe in God, the one evil, that of the 
daemons which draws us on to their own apostasy; and the divine and the good, which brings us to the 
likeness of God. When, therefore, the mind remains alone and unaided, it contemplates small things, 
commensurate with itself. When it yields to those who deceive it, it nullifies its proper judgment, and is 
concerned with monstrous fancies. Then it considers wood to be no longer wood, but a god; then it looks 
on gold no longer as money, but as an object of worship. If on the other hand it assents to its diviner part, 
and accepts the boons of the Spirit, then, so far as its nature admits, it becomes perceptive of the divine. 
There are, as it were, three conditions of life, and three operations of the mind. Our ways may be wicked, 
and the movements of our mind wicked; such as adulteries, thefts, idolatries, slanders, strife, passion, 
sedition, vain-glory, and all that the apostle Paul enumerates among the works of the flesh. Or the soul’s 
operation is, as it were, in a mean, and has nothing about it either damnable or laudable, as the 


perception of such mechanical crafts as we commonly speak of as indifferent, and, of their own character, 
inclining neither towards virtue nor towards vice. For what vice is there in the craft of the helmsman or 
the physician? Neither are these operations in themselves virtues, but they incline in one direction or the 
other in accordance with the will of those who use them. But the mind which is impregnated with the 
Godhead of the Spirit is at once capable of viewing great objects; it beholds the divine beauty, though only 
so far as grace imparts and its nature receives. 


2. Let them dismiss, therefore, these questions of dialectics and examine the truth, not with mischievous 
exactness but with reverence. The judgment of our mind is given us for the understanding of the truth. 
Now our God is the very truth. So the primary function of our mind is to know one God, but to know Him 
so far as the infinitely great can be known by the very small. When our eyes are first brought to the 
perception of visible objects, all visible objects are not at once brought into sight. The hemisphere of 
heaven is not beheld with one glance, but we are surrounded by a certain appearance, though in reality 
many things, not to say all things, in it are unperceived;—the nature of the stars, their greatness, their 
distances, their movements, their conjunctions, their intervals, their other conditions, the actual essence 
of the firmament, the distance of depth from the concave circumference to the convex surface. 
Nevertheless, no one would allege the heaven to be invisible because of what is unknown; it would be said 
to be visible on account of our limited perception of it. It is just the same in the case of God. If the mind 
has been injured by devils it will be guilty of idolatry, or will be perverted to some other form of impiety. 
But if it has yielded to the aid of the Spirit, it will have understanding of the truth, and will know God. But 
it will know Him, as the Apostle says, in part; and in the life to come more perfectly. For “when that which 
is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done away.” The judgment of the mind is, therefore, 
good and given us for a good end—the perception of God; but it operates only so far as it can. 


LETTER CCXXXIV 


TO THE SAME, IN ANSWER TO ANOTHER QUESTION 


Do you worship what you know or what you do not know? If I answer, I worship what I know, they 
immediately reply, What is the essence of the object of worship? Then, if I confess that I am ignorant of 
the essence, they turn on me again and say, So you worship you know not what. I answer that the word to 
know has many meanings. We say that we know the greatness of God, His power, His wisdom, His 
goodness, His providence over us, and the justness of His judgment; but not His very essence. The 
question is, therefore, only put for the sake of dispute. For he who denies that he knows the essence does 
not confess himself to be ignorant of God, because our idea of God is gathered from all the attributes 
which I have enumerated. But God, he says, is simple, and whatever attribute of Him you have reckoned 
as knowable is of His essence. But the absurdities involved in this sophism are innumerable. When all 
these high attributes have been enumerated, are they all names of one essence? And is there the same 
mutual force in His awfulness and His loving-kindness, His justice and His creative power, His providence 
and His foreknowledge, and His bestowal of rewards and punishments, His majesty and His providence? 
In mentioning any one of these do we declare His essence? If they say, yes, let them not ask if we know 
the essence of God, but let them enquire of us whether we know God to be awful, or just, or merciful. 
These we confess that we know. If they say that essence is something distinct, let them not put us in the 
wrong on the score of simplicity. For they confess themselves that there is a distinction between the 
essence and each one of the attributes enumerated. The operations are various, and the essence simple, 
but we say that we know our God from His operations, but do not undertake to approach near to His 
essence. His operations come down to us, but His essence remains beyond our reach. 


2. But, it is replied, if you are ignorant of the essence, you are ignorant of Himself. Retort, If you say that 
you know His essence, you are ignorant of Himself. A man who has been bitten by a mad dog, and sees a 
dog in a dish, does not really see any more than is seen by people in good health; he is to be pitied 
because he thinks he sees what he does not see. Do not then admire him for his announcement, but pity 
him for his insanity. Recognise that the voice is the voice of mockers, when they say, if you are ignorant of 
the essence of God, you worship what you do not know. I do know that He exists; what His essence is, I 
look at as beyond intelligence. How then am I saved? Through faith. It is faith sufficient to know that God 
exists, without knowing what He is; and “He is a rewarder of them that seek Him.” So knowledge of the 
divine essence involves perception of His incomprehensibility, and the object of our worship is not that of 
which we comprehend the essence, but of which we comprehend that the essence exists. 


3. And the following counter question may also be put to them. “No man hath seen God at any time, the 
Only-begotten which is in the bosom hath declared him.” What of the Father did the Only-begotten Son 
declare? His essence or His power? If His power, we know so much as He declared to us. If His essence, 
tell me where He said that His essence was the being unbegotten? When did Abraham worship? Was it not 
when he believed? And when did he believe? Was it not when he was called? Where in this place is there 
any testimony in Scripture to Abraham’s comprehending? When did the disciples worship Him? Was it not 
when they saw creation subject to Him? It was from the obedience of sea and winds to Him that they 
recognised His Godhead. Therefore the knowledge came from the operations, and the worship from the 
knowledge. “Believest thou that I am able to do this?” “I believe, Lord;” and he worshipped Him. So 
worship follows faith, and faith is confirmed by power. But if you say that the believer also knows, he 


blessings which are to be the result of his advent, you are obliged to impute to him likewise the infliction 
of the evils which precede his appearance. For the evils which precede, and the blessings which 
immediately follow, the coming of the Son of man, are both alike indissolubly connected with that event. 
Consider, therefore, which of the two Christs you choose to place in the person of the Son of man, to 
whom you may refer the execution of the two dispensations. You make either the Creator a most 
beneficent God, or else your own god terrible in his nature! Reflect, in short, on the picture presented in 
the parable: “Behold the fig-tree, and all the trees; when they produce their fruit, men know that summer 
is at hand. So likewise ye, when ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the kingdom of God is very 
near.” Now, if the fructification of the common trees be an antecedent sign of the approach of summer, so 
in like manner do the great conflicts of the world indicate the arrival of that kingdom which they precede. 
But every sign is His, to whom belong the thing of which it is the sign; and to everything is appointed its 
sign by Him to whom the thing belongs. If, therefore, these tribulations are the signs of the kingdom, just 
as the maturity of the trees is of the summer, it follows that the kingdom is the Creator’s to whom are 
ascribed the tribulations which are the signs of the kingdom. Since the beneficent Deity had premised 
that these things must needs come to pass, although so terrible and dreadful, as they had been predicted 
by the law and the prophets, therefore He did not destroy the law and the prophets, when He affirmed 
that what had been foretold therein must be certainly fulfilled. He further declares, “that heaven and 
earth shall not pass away till all things be fulfilled.” What things, pray, are these? Are they the things 
which the Creator made? Then the elements will tractably endure the accomplishment of their Maker’s 
dispensation. If, however, they emanate from your excellent god, I much doubt whether the heaven and 
earth will peaceably allow the completion of things which their Creator’s enemy has determined! If the 
Creator quietly submits to this, then He is no “jealous God.” But let heaven and earth pass away, since 
their Lord has so determined; only let His word remain for evermore! And so Isaiah predicted that it 
should. Let the disciples also be warned, “lest their hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and 
drunkenness, and cares of this world; and so that day come upon them unawares, like a snare”—if indeed 
they should forget God amidst the abundance and occupation of the world. Like this will be found the 
admonition of Moses,—so that He who delivers from “the snare” of that day is none other than He who so 
long before addressed to men the same admonition. Some places there were in Jerusalem where to teach; 
other places outside Jerusalem whither to retire—”in the day-time He was teaching in the temple;” just as 
He had foretold by Hosea: “In my house did they find me, and there did I speak with them.” “But at night 
He went out to the Mount of Olives.” For thus had Zechariah pointed out: “And His feet shall stand in that 
day on the Mount of Olives.” Fit hours for an audience there also were. “Early in the morning” must they 
resort to Him, who (having said by Isaiah, “The Lord giveth me the tongue of the learned”) added, “He 
hath appointed me the morning, and hath also given me an ear to hear.” Now if this is to destroy the 
prophets, what will it be to fulfil them? 


CHAPTER XL 


HOW THE STEPS IN THE PASSION OF THE SAVIOUR WERE PREDETERMINED IN PROPHECY. THE PASSOVER. THE 
TREACHERY OF JUDAS. THE INSTITUTION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. THE DOCETIC ERROR OF MARCION 
CONFUTED BY THE BODY AND THE BLOOD OF THE LORD JESUS CHRIST 


In like manner does He also know the very time it behoved Him to suffer, since the law prefigures His 
passion. Accordingly, of all the festal days of the Jews He chose the passover. In this Moses had declared 
that there was a sacred mystery: “It is the Lord’s passover.” How earnestly, therefore, does He manifest 
the bent of His soul: “With desire I have desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer.” What a 
destroyer of the law was this, who actually longed to keep its passover! Could it be that He was so fond of 
Jewish lamb? But was it not because He had to be “led like a lamb to the slaughter; and because, as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so was He not to open His mouth,” that He so profoundly wished to 
accomplish the symbol of His own redeeming blood? He might also have been betrayed by any stranger, 
did I not find that even here too He fulfilled a Psalm: “He who did eat bread with me hath lifted up his 
heel against me.” And without a price might He have been betrayed. For what need of a traitor was there 
in the case of one who offered Himself to the people openly, and might quite as easily have been captured 
by force as taken by treachery? This might no doubt have been well enough for another Christ, but would 
not have been suitable in One who was accomplishing prophecies. For it was written, “The righteous one 
did they sell for silver.” The very amount and the destination of the money, which on Judas’ remorse was 
recalled from its first purpose of a fee, and appropriated to the purchase of a potter’s field, as narrated in 
the Gospel of Matthew, were clearly foretold by Jeremiah: “And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the 
price of Him who was valued and gave them for the potter’s field.” When He so earnestly expressed His 
desire to eat the passover, He considered it His own feast; for it would have been unworthy of God to 
desire to partake of what was not His own. Then, having taken the bread and given it to His disciples, He 
made it His own body, by saying, “This is my body,” that is, the figure of my body. A figure, however, there 
could not have been, unless there were first a veritable body. An empty thing, or phantom, is incapable of 
a figure. If, however, (as Marcion might say,) He pretended the bread was His body, because He lacked the 
truth of bodily substance, it follows that He must have given bread for us. It would contribute very well to 
the support of Marcion’s theory of a phantom body, that bread should have been crucified! But why call 
His body bread, and not rather (some other edible thing, say) a melon, which Marcion must have had in 
lieu of a heart! He did not understand how ancient was this figure of the body of Christ, who said Himself 
by Jeremiah: “I was like a lamb or an ox that is brought to the slaughter, and I knew not that they devised 


knows from what he believes; and vice versa he believes from what he knows. We know God from His 
power. We, therefore, believe in Him who is known, and we worship Him who is believed in. 


LETTER CCXXXV 


TO THE SAME, IN ANSWER TO ANOTHER QUESTION 


1. Which is first in order, knowledge or faith? I reply that generally, in the case of disciples, faith precedes 
knowledge. But, in our teaching, if any one asserts knowledge to come before faith, I make no objection; 
understanding knowledge so far as is within the bounds of human comprehension. In our lessons we must 
first believe that the letter a is said to us; then we learn the characters and their pronunciation, and last 
of all we get the distinct idea of the force of the letter. But in our belief about God, first comes the idea 
that God is. This we gather from His works. For, as we perceive His wisdom, His goodness, and all His 
invisible things from the creation of the world, so we know Him. So, too, we accept Him as our Lord. For 
since God is the Creator of the whole world, and we are a part of the world, God is our Creator. This 
knowledge is followed by faith, and this faith by worship. 


2. But the word knowledge has many meanings, and so those who make sport of simpler minds, and like 
to make themselves remarkable by astounding statements (just like jugglers who get the balls out of sight 
before men’s very eyes), hastily included everything in their general enquiry. Knowledge, I say, has a very 
wide application, and knowledge may be got of what a thing is, by number, by bulk, by force, by its mode 
of existence, by the period of its generation, by its essence. When then our opponents include the whole in 
their question, if they catch us in the confession that we know, they straightway demand from us 
knowledge of the essence; if, on the contrary, they see us cautious as to making any assertion on the 
subject, they affix on us the stigma of impiety. I, however, confess that I know what is knowable of God, 
and that I know what it is which is beyond my comprehension. So if you ask me if I know what sand is, and 
I reply that I do, you will obviously be slandering me, if you straightway ask me the number of the sand; 
inasmuch as your first enquiry bore only on the form of sand, while your second unfair objection bore 
upon its number. The quibble is just as though any one were to say, Do you know Timothy? Oh, if you know 
Timothy you know his nature. Since you have acknowledged that you know Timothy, give me an account of 
Timothy’s nature. Yes; but I at the same time both know and do not know Timothy, though not in the same 
way and in the same degree. It is not that I do not know in the same way in which I do know; but I know in 
one way and am ignorant in one way. I know him according to his form and other properties; but I am 
ignorant of his essence. Indeed, in this way too, I both know, and am ignorant of, myself. I know indeed 
who I am, but, so far as I am ignorant of my essence I do not know myself. 


3. Let them tell me in what sense Paul says, “Now we know in part”; do we know His essence in part, as 
knowing parts of His essence? No. This is absurd; for God is without parts. But do we know the whole 
essence? How then “When that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done away.” 
Why are idolaters found fault with? Is it not because they knew God and did not honour Him as God? Why 
are the “foolish Galatians” reproached by Paul in the words, “After that ye have known God, or rather are 
known of God, how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly elements?” How was God known in Jewry? 
Was it because in Jewry it was known what His essence is? “The ox,” it is said, “knoweth his owner.” 
According to your argument the ox knows his lord’s essence. “And the ass his master’s crib.” So the ass 
knows the essence of the crib, but “Israel doth not know me.” So, according to you, Israel is found fault 
with for not knowing what the essence of God is. “Pour out thy wrath upon the heathen that have not 
known thee,” that is, who have not comprehended thy essence. But, I repeat, knowledge is manifold—it 
involves perception of our Creator, recognition of His wonderful works, observance of His commandments 
and intimate communion with Him. All this they thrust on one side and force knowledge into one single 
meaning, the contemplation of God’s essence. Thou shalt put them, it is said, before the testimony and I 
shall be known of thee thence. Is the term, “I shall be known of thee,” instead of, “I will reveal my 
essence”? “The Lord knoweth them that are his.” Does He know the essence of them that are His, but is 
ignorant of the essence of those who disobey Him? “Adam knew his wife.” Did he know her essence? It is 
said of Rebekah “She was a virgin, neither had any man known her,” and “How shall this be seeing I know 
not a man?” Did no man know Rebekah’s essence? Does Mary mean “I do not know the essence of any 
man”? Is it not the custom of Scripture to use the word “know” of nuptial embraces? The statement that 
God shall be known from the mercy seat means that He will be known to His worshippers. And the Lord 
knoweth them that are His, means that on account of their good works He receives them into intimate 
communion with Him. 


LETTER CCXXXVI 
TO THE SAME AMPHILOCHIUS 


1. Enquiry has already frequently been made concerning the saying of the gospels as to our Lord Jesus 
Christ’s ignorance of the day and of the hour of the end; an objection constantly put forward by the 
Anomoeans to the destruction of the glory of the Only-Begotten, in order to show Him to be unlike in 
essence and subordinate in dignity; inasmuch as, if He know not all things, He cannot possess the same 
nature nor be regarded as of one likeness with Him, who by His own prescience and faculty of forecasting 


the future has knowledge coextensive with the universe. This question has now been proposed to me by 
your intelligence as a new one. I can give in reply the answer which I heard from our fathers when I was a 
boy, and which on account of my love for what is good, I have received without question. I do not expect 
that it can undo the shamelessness of them that fight against Christ, for where is the reasoning strong 
enough to stand their attack? It may, however, suffice to convince all that love the Lord, and in whom the 
previous assurance supplied them by faith is stronger than any demonstration of reason. 


Now “no man” seems to be a general expression, so that not even one person is excepted by it, but this is 
not its use in Scripture, as I have observed in the passage “there is none good but one, that is, God.” For 
even in this passage the Son does not so speak to the exclusion of Himself from the good nature. But, 
since the Father is the first good, we believe the words “no man” to have been uttered with the 
understood addition of “first.” So with the passage “No man knoweth the Son but the Father;” even here 
there is no charge of ignorance against the Spirit, but only a testimony that knowledge of His own nature 
naturally belongs to the Father first. Thus also we understand “No man knoweth,” to refer to the Father 
the first knowledge of things, both present and to be, and generally to exhibit to men the first cause. 
Otherwise how can this passage fall in with the rest of the evidence of Scripture, or agree with the 
common notions of us who believe that the Only-Begotten is the image of the invisible God, and image not 
of the bodily figure, but of the very Godhead and of the mighty qualities attributed to the essence of God, 
image of power, image of wisdom, as Christ is called “the power of God and the wisdom of God”? Now of 
wisdom knowledge is plainly a part; and if in any part He falls short, He is not an image of the whole; and 
how can we understand the Father not to have shewn that day and that hour—the smallest portion of the 
ages—to Him through Whom He made the ages? How can the Creator of the universe fall short of the 
knowledge of the smallest portion of the things created by Him? How can He who says, when the end is 
near, that such and such signs shall appear in heaven and in earth, be ignorant of the end itself? When He 
says, “The end is not yet.” He makes a definite statement, as though with knowledge and not in doubt. 
Then further, it is plain to the fair enquirer that our Lord says many things to men, in the character of 
man; as for instance, “give me to drink” is a saying of our Lord, expressive of His bodily necessity; and yet 
the asker was not soulless flesh, but Godhead using flesh endued with soul. So in the present instance no 
one will be carried beyond the bounds of the interpretation of true religion, who understands the 
ignorance of him who had received all things according to the oeconomy, and was advancing with God and 
man in favour and wisdom. 


2. It would be worthy of your diligence to set the phrases of the Gospel side by side, and compare 
together those of Matthew and those of Mark, for these two alone are found in concurrence in this 
passage. The wording of Matthew is “of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven, 
but my Father only.” That of Mark runs, “But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” What is noticeable in these passages is this; that 
Matthew says nothing about the ignorance of the Son, and seems to agree with Mark as to sense in saying 
“but my Father only.” Now I understand the word “only” to have been used in contradistinction to the 
angels, but that the Son is not included with His own servants in ignorance. 


He could not say what is false Who said “All things that the Father hath are Mine,” but one of the things 
which the Father hath is knowledge of that day and of that hour. In the passage in Matthew, then, the Lord 
made no mention of His own Person, as a matter beyond controversy, and said that the angels knew not 
and that His Father alone knew, tacitly asserting the knowledge of His Father to be His own knowledge 
too, because of what He had said elsewhere, “as the Father knoweth me even so know I the Father,” and if 
the Father has complete knowledge of the Son, nothing excepted, so that He knows all knowledge to dwell 
in Him, He will clearly be known as fully by the Son with all His inherent wisdom and all His knowledge of 
things to come. This modification, I think, may be given to the words of Matthew, “but my Father only.” 
Now as to the words of Mark, who appears distinctly to exclude the Son from the knowledge, my opinion 
is this. No man knoweth, neither the angels of God; nor yet the Son would have known unless the Father 
had known: that is, the cause of the Son’s knowing comes from the Father. To a fair hearer there is no 
violence in this interpretation, because the word “only” is not added as it is in Matthew. Mark’s sense, 
then, is as follows: of that day and of that hour knoweth no man, nor the angels of God; but even the Son 
would not have known if the Father had not known, for the knowledge naturally His was given by the 
Father. This is very decorous and becoming the divine nature to say of the Son, because He has, His 
knowledge and His being, beheld in all the wisdom and glory which become His Godhead, from Him with 
Whom He is consubstantial. 


3. As to Jeconias, whom the prophet Jeremiah declares in these words to have been rejected from the land 
of Judah, “Jeconias was dishonoured like a vessel for which there is no more use; and because he was cast 
out he and his seed; and none shall rise from his seed sitting upon the throne of David and ruling in 
Judah,” the matter is plain and clear. On the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, the kingdom 
had been destroyed, and there was no longer an hereditary succession of reigns as before. Nevertheless, 
at that time, the deposed descendants of David were living in captivity. On the return of Salathiel and 
Zerubbabel the supreme government rested to a greater degree with the people, and the sovereignty was 
afterwards transferred to the priesthood, on account of the intermingling of the priestly and royal tribes; 
whence the Lord, in things pertaining to God, is both King and High Priest. Moreover, the royal tribe did 
not fail until the coming of the Christ; nevertheless, the seed of Jeconias sat no longer upon the throne of 


David. Plainly it is the royal dignity which is described by the term “throne.” You remember the history, 
how all Judaea, Idumaea, Moab, both the neighbouring regions of Syria and the further countries up to 
Mesopotamia, and the country on the other side as far as the river of Egypt, were all tributary to David. If 
then none of his descendants appeared with a sovereignty so wide, how is not the word of the prophet 
true that no one of the seed of Jeconias should any longer sit upon the throne of David, for none of his 
descendants appears to have attained this dignity. Nevertheless, the tribe of Judah did not fail, until He 
for whom it was destined came. But even He did not sit upon the material throne. The kingdom of Judaea 
was transferred to Herod, the son of Antipater the Ascalonite, and his sons who divided Judaea into four 
principalities, when Pilate was Procurator and Tiberius was Master of the Roman Empire. It is the 
indestructible kingdom which he calls the throne of David on which the Lord sat. He is the expectation of 
the Gentiles and not of the smallest division of the world, for it is written, “In that day there shall be a root 
of Jesse which shall stand for an ensign of the people; to it shall the Gentiles seek.” “I have called thee .. . 
for a covenant of the people for a light of the Gentiles”; and thus then God remained a priest although He 
did not receive the sceptre of Judah, and King of all the earth; so the blessing of Jacob was fulfilled, and in 
Him “shall all the nations of the earth be blessed,” and all the nations shall call the Christ blessed. 


4. And as to the tremendous question put by the facetious Encratites, why we do not eat everything? Let 
this answer be given, that we turn with disgust from our excrements. As far as dignity goes, to us flesh is 
grass; but as to distinction between what is and what is not serviceable, just as in vegetables, we separate 
the unwholesome from the wholesome, so in flesh we distinguish between that which is good and that 
which is bad for food. Hemlock is a vegetable, just as vulture’s flesh is flesh; yet no one in his senses 
would eat henbane nor dog’s flesh unless he were in very great straits. If he did, however, he would not 
sin. 


5. Next as to those who maintain that human affairs are governed by fate, do not ask information from 
me, but stab them with their own shafts of rhetoric. The question is too long for my present infirmity. With 
regard to emerging in baptism—I do not know how it came into your mind to ask such a question, if 
indeed you understood immersion to fulfil the figure of the three days. It is impossible for any one to be 
immersed three times, without emerging three times. We write the word phagos paroxytone. 


6. The distinction between ousia and hupostasis is the same as that between the general and the 
particular; as, for instance, between the animal and the particular man. Wherefore, in the case of the 
Godhead, we confess one essence or substance so as not to give a variant definition of existence, but we 
confess a particular hypostasis, in order that our conception of Father, Son and Holy Spirit may be without 
confusion and clear. If we have no distinct perception of the separate characteristics, namely, fatherhood, 
sonship, and sanctification, but form our conception of God from the general idea of existence, we cannot 
possibly give a sound account of our faith. We must, therefore, confess the faith by adding the particular 
to the common. The Godhead is common; the fatherhood particular. We must therefore combine the two 
and say, “I believe in God the Father.” The like course must be pursued in the confession of the Son; we 
must combine the particular with the common and say “I believe in God the Son,” so in the case of the 
Holy Ghost we must make our utterance conform to the appellation and say “in God the Holy Ghost.” 
Hence it results that there is a satisfactory preservation of the unity by the confession of the one 
Godhead, while in the distinction of the individual properties regarded in each there is the confession of 
the peculiar properties of the Persons. On the other hand those who identify essence or substance and 
hypostasis are compelled to confess only three Persons, and, in their hesitation to speak of three 
hypostases, are convicted of failure to avoid the error of Sabellius, for even Sabellius himself, who in 
many places confuses the conception, yet, by asserting that the same hypostasis changed its form to meet 
the needs of the moment, does endeavour to distinguish persons. 


7. Lastly as to your enquiry in what manner things neutral and indifferent are ordained for us, whether by 
some chance working by its own accord, or by the righteous providence of God, my answer is this: Health 
and sickness, riches and poverty, credit and discredit, inasmuch as they do not render their possessors 
good, are not in the category of things naturally good, but, in so far as in any way they make life’s current 
flow more easily, in each case the former is to be preferred to its contrary, and has a certain kind of value. 
To some men these things are given by God for stewardship’s sake, as for instance to Abraham, to Job and 
such like. To inferior characters they are a challenge to improvement. For the man who persists in 
unrighteousness, after so goodly a token of love from God, subjects himself to condemnation without 
defence. The good man, however, neither turns his heart to wealth when he has it, nor seeks after it if he 
has it not. He treats what is given him as given him not for his selfish enjoyment, but for wise 
administration. No one in his senses runs after the trouble of distributing other people’s property, unless 
he is trying to get the praise of the world, which admires and envies anybody in authority. 


Good men take sickness as athletes take their contest, waiting for the crowns that are to reward their 
endurance. To ascribe the dispensation of these things to any one else is as inconsistent with true religion 
as it is with common sense. 


LETTER CCXXXVII 


TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


1. I both wrote to your reverence by the vicar of Thrace, and sent other letters by one of the officers of the 
treasury of Philippopolis, who was starting from our country into Thrace, and begged him to take them on 
his departure. But the vicar never received my letter, for while I was visiting my diocese, he came into 
town in the evening and started early in the morning, so that the church officers did not know of his 
coming, and the letter remained at my house. The treasurer, too, on account of some unexpected and 
urgent business, set out without seeing me or taking my letters. No one else could be found; so I 
remained, sorry at not being able to write to you and at not receiving any letter from your reverence. Yet I 
was wishful, were it possible, to tell you all that happens to me day by day. So many astonishing things 
happen as to need a daily narrative, and you may be sure that I would have written one, unless my mind 
had been diverted from its purpose by the pressure of events. 


2. The first and greatest of my troubles was the visit of the Vicar. As to whether he is a man really 
heretically minded I do not know; for I think that he is quite unversed in doctrine, and has not the 
slightest interest or experience in such things, for I see him day and night busy, both in body and soul, in 
other things. But he is certainly a friend of heretics; and he is not more friendly to them than he is ill- 
disposed to me. He has summoned a synod of wicked men in mid-winter in Galatia. He has deposed 
Hypsinus and set up Ecdicius in his place. He has ordered the removal of my brother on the accusation of 
one man, and that one quite insignificant. Then, after being occupied for some little time about the army, 
he came to us again breathing rage and slaughter, and, in one sentence, delivered all the Church of 
Caesarea to the Senate. He settled for several days at Sebaste, separating friends from foes, calling those 
in communion with me senators, and condemning them to the public service, while he advanced the 
adherents of Eustathius. He has ordered a second synod of bishops of Galatia and Pontus to be assembled 
at Nyssa. They have submitted, have met, and have sent to the Churches a man of whose character I do 
not like to speak; but your reverence can well understand what sort of a man he must be who would put 
himself at the disposal of such counsels of men. Now, while I am thus writing, the same gang have hurried 
to Sebaste to unite with Eustathius, and, with him, to upset the Church of Nicopolis. For the blessed 
Theodotus has fallen asleep. Hitherto the Nicopolitans have bravely and stoutly resisted the vicar’s first 
assault; for he tried to persuade them to receive Eustathius, and to accept their bishop on his 
appointment. But, on seeing them unwilling to yield, he is now trying, by yet more violent action, to effect 
the establishment of the bishop whom it has been attempted to give them. There is, moreover, said to be 
some rumoured expectation of a synod, by which means they mean to summon me to receive them into 
communion, or to be friendly with them. Such is the position of the Churches. As to my own health, I think 
it better to say nothing. I cannot bear not to tell the truth, and by telling the truth I shall only grieve you. 


LETTER CCXXXVIII 
TO THE PRESBYTERS OF NICOPOLIS 


I have received your letter, my reverend brethren, but it told me nothing that I did not already know, for 
the whole country round about was already full of the report announcing the disgrace of that one among 
you who has fallen, and through lust of vain glory has brought on himself very shameful dishonour, and 
has through his self-love lost the rewards promised to faith. Nay, through the just hatred of them that fear 
the Lord he misses even that contemptible little glory for lust of which he has been sold to impiety. By the 
character he has now shown he has very plainly proved, concerning all his life, that he has never at any 
time lived in hope of the promises laid up for us by the Lord, but, in all his transactions of human affairs, 
has used words of faith and mockery of piety, all to deceive every one whom he met. But how are you 
injured? Are you any worse off for this than you were before? One of your number has fallen away, and if 
one or two others have gone with him, they are to be pitied for their fall, but, by God’s grace, your body is 
whole. The useless part has gone, and what is left has not suffered mutilation. You are haply distressed 
that you are driven without the walls, but you shall dwell under the protection of the God of Heaven, and 
the angel who watches over the Church has gone out with you. So they lie down in empty places day by 
day, bringing upon themselves heavy judgment through the dispersion of the people. And, if in all this 
there is sorrow to be borne, I trust in the Lord that it will not be without its use to you. Therefore, the 
more have been your trials, look for a more perfect reward from your just Judge. Do not take your present 
troubles ill. Do not lose hope. Yet a little while and your Helper will come to you and will not tarry. 


LETTER CCXXXIX 
TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


1. The Lord has granted me the privilege of now saluting your holiness by our beloved and very reverend 
brother, the presbyter Antiochus, of exhorting you to pray for me as you are wont, and offering in our 
communication by letter some consolation for our long separation. And, when you pray, I ask you to beg 
from the Lord this as the first and greatest boon, that I may be delivered from vile and wicked men, who 
have gained such power over the people that now I seem to see, indeed, a repetition of the events of the 
taking of Jerusalem. For the weaker grow the Churches the more does men’s lust for power increase. And 
now the very title of bishop has been conferred on wretched slaves, for no servant of God would choose to 
come forward in opposition to claim the see;—no one but miserable fellows like the emissaries of Anysius 
the creature of Euippius, and of Ecdicius of Parnassus: whoever has appointed him has sent into the 


Churches a poor means of aiding his own entry into the life to come. 


They have expelled my brother from Nyssa, and into his place have introduced hardly a man—a mere 
scamp worth only an obol or two, but, so far as regards the ruin of the faith, a match for those who have 
put him where he is. 


At the town of Doara they have brought shame upon the poor name of bishop, and have sent there a 
wretch, an orphans’ domestic, a runaway from his own masters, to flatter a godless woman, who formerly 
used George as she liked, and now has got this fellow to succeed him. 


And who could properly lament the occurrences at Nicopolis? That unhappy Fronto did, indeed, for a 
while pretend to be on the side of the truth, but now he has shamefully betrayed both the faith and 
himself, and for the price of his betrayal has got a name of disgrace. He imagines that he has obtained 
from these men the rank of bishop; in reality he has become, by God’s grace, the abomination of all 
Armenia. But there is nothing that they will not dare; nothing wherein they are at a loss for worthy 
accomplices. But the rest of the news of Syria my brother knows better, and can tell you better, than I. 


2. The news of the West you know already, on the recital of brother Dorotheus. What sort of letters are to 
be given him on his departure? Perhaps he will travel with the excellent Sanctissimus, who is full of 
enthusiasm, journeying through the East, and collecting letters and signatures from all the men of mark. 
What ought to be written by them, or how I can come to an agreement with those who are writing, I do 
not know. If you hear of any one soon travelling my way, be so good as to let me know. I am moved to Say, 
as Diomede said, 


“Would God, Atrides, thy request were yet to undertake; 
... he’s proud enough.” 


Really lofty souls, when they are courted, get haughtier than ever. If the Lord be propitious to us, what 
other thing do we need? If the anger of the Lord lasts on, what help can come to us from the frown of the 
West? Men who do not know the truth, and do not wish to learn it, but are prejudiced by false suspicions, 
are doing now as they did in the case of Marcellus, when they quarrelled with men who told them the 
truth, and by their own action strengthened the cause of heresy. Apart from the common document, I 
should like to have written to their Coryphaeus—nothing, indeed, about ecclesiastical affairs except gently 
to suggest that they know nothing of what is going on here, and will not accept the only means whereby 
they might learn it. I would say, generally, that they ought not to press hard on men who are crushed by 
trials. They must not take dignity for pride. Sin only avails to produce enmity against God. 


LETTER CCXL 
TO THE PRESBYTERS OF NICOPOLIS 


1. You have done quite right in sending me a letter, and in sending it by the hands of one who, even if you 
had not written, would have been perfectly competent to give me considerable comfort in all my anxieties, 
and an authentic report as to the position of affairs. Many vague rumours were continually reaching me, 
and therefore I was desirous of getting information on many points from some one able to give it through 
accurate knowledge. Touching all these I have received a satisfactory and intelligent narrative from our 
well-beloved and honourable brother Theodosius the presbyter. I now write to your reverences the advice 
which I give myself, for in many respects our positions are identical; and that not only at the present 
moment, but in times gone by too, as many instances may prove. Of some of these we possess records in 
writing; others we have received through unwritten recollection from persons acquainted with the facts. 
We know how, for the sake of the name of the Lord, trials have beset alike individuals and cities that have 
put their trust in Him. Nevertheless, one and all have passed away, and the distress caused by the days of 
darkness has not been everlasting. For just as when hail-storm and flood, and all natural calamities, at 
once injure and destroy things that have no strength, while they are only themselves affected by falling on 
the strong, so the terrible trials set in action against the Church have been proved feebler than the firm 
foundation of our faith in Christ. The hail-storm has passed away; the torrent has rushed over its bed; 
clear sky has taken the place of the former, and the latter has left the course without water and dry, over 
which it travelled, and has disappeared in the deep. So, too, in a little while the storm, now bursting upon 
us, will cease to be. But this will be on the condition of our being willing not to look to the present, but to 
gaze in hope at the future somewhat further off. 


2. Is the trial heavy, my brethren? Let us endure the toil. No one who shuns the blows and the dust of 
battle wins a crown. Are those mockeries of the devil, and the enemies sent to attack us, insignificant? 
They are troublesome because they are his ministers, but contemptible because God has in them 
combined wickedness with weakness. Let us beware of being condemned for crying out too loud over a 
little pain. Only one thing is worth anguish, the loss of one’s own self, when for the sake of the credit of 
the moment, if one can really call making a public disgrace of one’s self credit, one has deprived one’s self 
of the everlasting reward of the just. You are children of confessors; you are children of martyrs; you have 
resisted sin unto blood. Use, each one of you, the examples of those near and dear to you to make you 


brave for true religion’s sake. No one of us has been torn by lashes; no one of us has suffered confiscation 
of his house; we have not been driven into exile; we have not suffered imprisonment. What great suffering 
have we undergone, unless peradventure it is grievous that we have suffered nothing, and have not been 
reckoned worthy of the sufferings of Christ? But if you are grieved because one whom I need not name 
occupies the house of prayer, and you worship the Lord of heaven and earth in the open air, remember 
that the eleven disciples were shut up in the upper chamber, when they that had crucified the Lord were 
worshipping in the Jews’ far-famed temple. Peradventure, Judas, who preferred death by hanging to life in 
disgrace, proved himself a better man than those who now meet universal condemnation without a blush. 


3. Only do not be deceived by their lies when they claim to be of the right faith. They are not Christians, 
but traffickers in Christ, always preferring their profit in this life to living in accordance with the truth. 
When they thought that they should get this empty dignity, they joined the enemies of Christ: now that 
they have seen the indignation of the people, they are once more for pretending orthodoxy. I do not 
recognise as bishop—I would not count among Christ’s clergy—a man who has been promoted to a chief 
post by polluted hands, to the destruction of the faith. This is my decision. If you have any part with me, 
you will doubtless think as I do. If you take counsel on your own responsibility, every man is master of his 
own mind, and I am innocent of this blood. I have written thus, not because I distrust you, but that by 
declaring my own mind I may strengthen some men’s hesitation, and prevent any one from being 
prematurely received into communion, or after receiving the laying on of hands of our enemies, when 
peace is made, later on, trying to force me to enroll them in the ranks of the sacred ministry. Through you 
I salute the clergy of the city and diocese, and all the laity who fear the Lord. 


LETTER CCXLI 


TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA 


It is not to increase your distress that I am so lavish of painful topics in my letters to your excellency. My 
object is to get some comfort for myself in the lamentations which are a kind of natural means of 
dispersing deep-seated pain whenever they are produced, and further to rouse you, my great-hearted 
friend, to more earnest prayer on behalf of the Churches. We know that Moses prayed continually for the 
people; yet, when his battle with Amalek had begun, he did not let down his hands from morning to 
evening, and the uplifting of the hands of the saint only ended with the end of the fight. 


LETTER CCXLII 


TO THE WESTERNS 


1. The Holy God has promised a happy of issue out of all their infirmities to those that trust in Him. We, 
therefore, though we have been cut off in a mid-ocean of troubles, though we are tossed by the great 
waves raised up against us by the spirits of wickedness, nevertheless hold out in Christ Who strengthens 
us. We have not slackened the strength of our zeal for the Churches, nor, as though despairing of our 
salvation, while the billows in the tempest rise above our heads, do we look to be destroyed. On the 
contrary, we are still holding out with all possible earnestness, remembering how even he who was 
swallowed by the sea monster, because he did not despair of his life, but cried to the Lord, was saved. 
Thus too we, though we have reached the last pitch of peril, do not give up our hope in God. On every side 
we see His succour round about us. For these reasons now we turn our eyes to you, right honourable 
brethren. In many an hour of our affliction we have expected that you would be at our side; and 
disappointed in that hope we have said to ourselves, “I looked for some to take pity and there was none; 
and for comforters but I found none.” Our sufferings are such as to have reached the confines of the 
empire; and since, when one member suffers, all the members suffer, it is doubtless right that your pity 
should be shown to us who have been so long in trouble. For that sympathy, which we have hoped you of 
your charity feel for us, is caused less by nearness of place than by union of spirit. 


2. How comes it to pass then that we have received nothing of what is due to us by the law of love; no 
letter of consolation, no visit from brethren? This is now the thirteenth year since the war of heresy began 
against us. In this the Churches have suffered more tribulations than all those which are on record since 
Christ’s gospel was first preached. I am unwilling to describe these one by one, lest the feebleness of my 
narrative should make the evidence of the calamities less convincing. It is moreover the less necessary for 
me to tell you of them, because you have long known what has happened from the reports which will have 
reached you. The sum and substance of our troubles is this: the people have left the houses of prayer and 
are holding congregations in the wildernesses. It is a sad sight. Women, boys, old men, and those who are 
in other ways infirm, remain in the open air, in heavy rain, in the snow, the gales and the frost of winter as 
well as in summer under the blazing heat of the sun. All this they are suffering because they refuse to 
have anything to do with the wicked leaven of Arius. 


3. How could mere words give you any clear idea of all this without your being stirred to sympathy by 
personal experience and the evidence of eyewitnesses? We implore you, therefore, to stretch out a helping 
hand to those that have already been stricken to the ground, and to send messengers to remind us of the 
prizes in store for the reward of all who patiently suffer for Christ. A voice that we are used to is naturally 


less able to comfort us than one which sounds from afar, and that one coming from men who over all the 
world are known by God’s grace to be among the noblest; for common report everywhere represents you 
as having remained steadfast, without suffering a wound in your faith, and as having kept the deposit of 
the apostles inviolate. This is not our case. There are among us some who, through lust of glory and that 
puffing up which is especially wont to destroy the souls of Christian men, have audaciously uttered certain 
novelties of expression with the result that the Churches have become like cracked pots and pans and 
have let in the inrush of heretical impurity. But do you, whom we love and long for, be to us as surgeons 
for the wounded, as trainers for the whole, healing the limb that is diseased, and anointing the limb that is 
sound for the service of the true religion. 


LETTER CCXLIII 


TO THE BISHOPS OF ITALY AND GAUL CONCERNING THE CONDITION AND CONFUSION OF THE CHURCHES 


1. To his brethren truly God-beloved and very dear, and fellow ministers of like mind, the bishops of Gaul 
and Italy, Basil, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia. Our Lord Jesus Christ, Who has deigned to style the 
universal Church of God His body, and has made us individually members one of another, has moreover 
granted to all of us to live in intimate association with one another, as befits the agreement of the 
members. Wherefore, although we dwell far away from one another, yet, as regards our close conjunction, 
we are very near. Since, then, the head cannot say to the feet, I have no need of you, you will not, I am 
sure, endure to reject us; you will, on the contrary, sympathize with us in the troubles to which, for our 
sins, we have been given over, in proportion as we rejoice together with you in your glorying in the peace 
which the Lord has bestowed on you. Ere now we have also at another time invoked your charity to send 
us succour and sympathy; but our punishment was not full, and you were not suffered to rise up to 
succour us. One chief object of our desire is that through you the state of confusion in which we are 
situated should be made known to the emperor of your part of the world. If this is difficult, we beseech 
you to send envoys to visit and comfort us in our affliction, that you may have the evidence of 
eyewitnesses of those sufferings of the East which cannot be told by word of mouth, because language is 
inadequate to give a clear report of our condition. 


2. Persecution has come upon us, right honourable brethren, and persecution in the severest form. 
Shepherds are persecuted that their flocks may be scattered. And the worst of all is that those who are 
being treated ill cannot accept their sufferings in proof of their testimony, nor can the people reverence 
the athletes as in the army of martyrs, because the name of Christians is applied to the persecutors. The 
one charge which is now sure to secure severe punishment is the careful keeping of the traditions of the 
Fathers. For this the pious are exiled from their homes, and are sent away to dwell in distant regions. No 
reverence is shown by the judges of iniquity to the hoary head, to practical piety, to the life lived from 
boyhood to old age according to the Gospel. No malefactor is doomed without proof, but bishops have 
been convicted on calumny alone, and are consigned to penalties on charges wholly unsupported by 
evidence. Some have not even known who has accused them, nor been brought before any tribunal, nor 
even been falsely accused at all. They have been apprehended with violence late at night, have been 
exiled to distant places, and, through the hardships of these remote wastes, have been given over to 
death. The rest is notorious, though I make no mention of it—the flight of priests; the flight of deacons; 
the foraying of all the clergy. Either the image must be worshipped, or we are delivered to the wicked 
flame of whips. The laity groan; tears are falling without ceasing in public and in private; all are mutually 
lamenting their woes. No one’s heart is so hard as to lose a father, and bear the bereavement meekly. 
There is a sound of them that mourn in the city—a sound in the fields, in the roads, in the deserts. But one 
voice is heard from all that utter sad and piteous words. Joy and spiritual gladness are taken away. Our 
feasts are turned into mourning. Our houses of prayer are shut. The altars of the spiritual service are 
lying idle. Christians no longer assemble together; teachers no longer preside. The doctrines of salvation 
are no longer taught. We have no more solemn assemblies, no more evening hymns, no more of that 
blessed joy of souls which arises in the souls of all that believe in the Lord at communions, and the 
imparting of spiritual boons. We may well say, “Neither is there at this time prince, or prophet, or reader, 
or offering, or incense, or place to sacrifice before thee, and to find mercy.” 


3. We are writing to those who know these things, for there is not a region of the world which is ignorant 
of our calamities. Do not suppose that we are using these words as though to give information, or to recall 
ourselves to your recollection. We know that you could no more forget us than a mother forget the sons of 
her womb. But all who are crushed by any weight of agony find some natural alleviation for their pain in 
uttering groans of distress, and it is for this that we are doing as we do. We get rid of the load of our grief 
in telling you of our manifold misfortunes, and in expressing the hope that you may haply be the more 
moved to pray for us, and may prevail on the Lord to be reconciled to us. And if these afflictions had been 
confined to ourselves, we might even have determined to keep silence, and to rejoice in our sufferings for 
Christ’s sake, since “the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed in us.” But at the present time we are alarmed, lest the mischief growing day by 
day, like a flame spreading through some burning wood, when it has consumed what is close at hand, may 
catch distant objects too. The plague of heresy is spreading, and there is ground of apprehension lest, 
when it has devoured our Churches, it may afterwards creep on even so far as to the sound portion of 
your district. Peradventure it is because with us iniquity has abounded that we have been first delivered 


to be devoured by the cruel teeth of the enemies of God. But the gospel of the kingdom began in our 
regions, and then went forth over all the world. So, peradventure—and this is most probable—the common 
enemy of our souls, is striving to bring it about that the seeds of apostasy, originating in the same quarter, 
should be distributed throughout the world. For the darkness of impiety plots to come upon the very 
hearts whereon the “light of the knowledge” of Christ has shone. 


4. Reckon then, as true disciples of the Lord, that our sufferings are yours. We are not being attacked for 
the sake of riches, or glory, or any temporal advantages. We stand in the arena to fight for our common 
heritage, for the treasure of the sound faith, derived from our Fathers. Grieve with us, all ye who love the 
brethren, at the shutting of the mouths of our men of true religion, and at the opening of the bold and 
blasphemous lips of all that utter unrighteousness against God. The pillars and foundation of the truth are 
scattered abroad. We, whose insignificance has allowed of our being overlooked, are deprived of our right 
of free speech. Do ye enter into the struggle, for the people’s sake. Do not think only of your being 
yourselves moored in a safe haven, where the grace of God gives you shelter from the tempest of the 
winds of wickedness. Reach out a helping hand to the Churches that are being buffeted by the storm, lest, 
if they be abandoned, they suffer complete shipwreck of the faith. Lament for us, in that the Only- 
begotten is being blasphemed, and there is none to offer contradiction. The Holy Ghost is being set at 
nought and he who is able to confute the error has been sent into exile. Polytheism has prevailed. Our 
opponents own a great God and a small God. “Son” is no longer a name of nature, but is looked upon as a 
title of some kind of honour. The Holy Ghost is regarded not as complemental of the Holy Trinity, nor as 
participating in the divine and blessed Nature, but as in some sort one of the number of created beings, 
and attached to Father and Son, at mere haphazard and as occasion may require. “Oh that my head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears,” and I will weep many days for the people who are being driven 
to destruction by these vile doctrines. The ears of the simple are being led astray, and have now got used 
to heretical impiety. The nurslings of the Church are being brought up in the doctrines of iniquity. What 
are they to do? Our opponents have the command of baptisms; they speed the dying on their way; they 
visit the sick; they console the sorrowful; they aid the distressed; they give succour of various kinds; they 
communicate the mysteries. All these things, as long as the performance of them is in their hands, are so 
many ties to bind the people to their views. The result will be that in a little time, even if some liberty be 
conceded to us, there is small hope that they who have been long under the influence of error will be 
recalled to recognition of the truth. 


5. Under these circumstances it would have been well for many of us to have travelled to your reverences, 
and to have individually reported each his own position. You may now take as a proof of the sore straits in 
which we are placed the fact that we are not even free to travel abroad. For if any one leaves his Church, 
even for a very brief space, he will leave his people at the mercy of those who are plotting their ruin. By 
God’s mercy instead of many we have sent one, our very reverend and beloved brother the presbyter 
Dorotheus. He is fully able to supply by his personal report whatever has been omitted in our letter, for he 
has carefully followed all that has occurred, and is jealous of the right faith. Receive him in peace, and 
speedily send him back to us, bringing us good news of your readiness to succour the brotherhood. 


LETTER CCXLIV 


TO PATROPHILUS, BISHOP OF AEGAE 


1. I have read, and read with pleasure, the letter which you have sent by Strategius the presbyter. How 
should I not so read it, written as it is by a wise man, and dictated by a heart which has learned to observe 
the universal love taught by the commandment of the Lord? Possibly I am not unaware of the reasons 
which have hitherto kept you silent. You have been, as it were, amazed and astounded, at the idea of the 
change in the notorious Basil. Why, ever since he was a boy he did such and such service to such an one; 
at such and such times he did such and such things; he waged war against foes innumerable for the sake 
of his allegiance to one man; now he has become a totally different character; he has exchanged love for 
war; he is all that you have written; so you naturally shew considerable astonishment at the very 
unexpected turn of affairs. And if you have found some fault, I do not take it ill. I am not so beyond 
correction as to be amazed at the affectionate rebukes of my brothers. Indeed so far was I from being 
vexed at your letter that it really almost made me laugh to think that when there were, as I thought, so 
many strong causes already existing to cement our friendship, you should have expressed such very great 
astonishment at the trifles which have been reported to you. So truly have you suffered the fate of all 
those who omit to enquire into the nature of circumstances, and give heed to the men who are being 
discussed; of all who do not examine into the truth, but judge by the distinction of persons, in 
forgetfulness of the exhortion “Ye shall not respect persons in judgment.” 


2. Nevertheless, since God in judgment of man does not accept persons, I will not refuse to make known 
to you the defence which I have prepared for the great tribunal. On my side, from the beginning, there 
has been no cause of quarrel, either small or great; but men who hate me, for what reason is best known 
to themselves (I must not say a word about them), incessantly calumniated me. I cleared myself again and 
again of slanders. There seemed no end to the matter, and no good came of my continual defence, because 
I was far away, and the authors of the false statements, being on the spot, were able by their calumnies 
against me to wound a susceptible heart, and one which has never learnt to keep one ear open for the 


absent. When the Nicopolitans, as you yourself are partly aware, were asking for some proof of faith, I 
determined to have recourse to the written document. I thought that I should fulfil two objects at once; I 
expected both to persuade the Nicopolitans not to think ill of the man, and to shut the mouths of my 
calumniators, because agreement in faith would exclude slander on both sides. Indeed the creed had been 
drawn up, and it was brought from me, and signed. After it had been signed, a place was appointed for a 
second meeting, and another date fixed, so that my brethren in the diocese might come together and be 
united with one another, and our communion for the future be genuine and sincere. I, for my part, arrived 
at the appointed time, and, of the brethren who act with me, some were on the spot, and others were 
hurrying thither, all joyous and eager as though on the high road to peace. Couriers and a letter from 
myself announced my arrival; for the spot appointed for the reception of those who were assembling was 
mine. But nobody appeared on the other side; no one came in advance; no one to announce the approach 
of the expected bishops. So those who had been sent by me returned with the report of the deep dejection 
and the complaints of those who were assembled, as though a new creed had been promulgated by me. 
They were moreover said to be for deciding, that they certainly would not suffer their bishop to go over to 
me. Then came a messenger bringing me a letter hastily drawn up, and containing no mention of the 
points originally agreed on. My brother Theophilus, a man worthy of all respect and honour at my hands, 
sent one of his adherents, and made certain announcements, which he thought it not improper for him to 
utter, nor unbecoming in me to hear. He did not condescend to write, not so much because he was afraid 
of being convicted on written evidence, as because he was anxious not to be compelled to address me as 
bishop. Assuredly his language was violent, and came from a heart a vehemently agitated. Under these 
circumstances I departed abashed and depressed, not knowing what to answer to my questioners. Then, 
without any long interval of time, there was the journey into Cilicia, the return thence, and forthwith a 
letter repudiating communion with me. 


3. The cause of the rupture was the allegation that I wrote to Apollinarius and was in communion with the 
presbyter Diodorus. I never regarded Apollinarius as an enemy, and for some reasons I even respect him. 
But I never so far united myself to him as to take upon me the charges against him; indeed I have myself 
some accusations to bring against him after reading some of his books. I do not know that I ever asked 
him for a book on the Holy Spirit, or received it on his sending: I am told that he has become a most 
copious writer, but I have read very few of his works. I have not even time to investigate such matters. 
Indeed I shrink from admitting any of the more recent works, for my health does not even allow of my 
reading the inspired Scriptures with diligence and as I ought. What, then, is it to me, if some one has 
written something displeasing to somebody else? Yet if one man is to render an account on behalf of 
another, let him who accuses me for Apollinarius’ sake defend himself to me for the sake of Arius his own 
master and of Aetius his own disciple. I never learnt anything from, nor taught anything to this man 
whose guilt is laid at my door. Diodorus, as a nursling of the blessed Silvanus, I did receive from the 
beginning: I love him now and respect him on account of his grace of speech, whereby many who meet 
him are made the better men. 


4. At this letter I was affected in such a manner as might be expected, and astounded at so sudden and 
pleasant a change. I felt quite unable to reply. My heart could hardly beat; my tongue failed me, and my 
hand grew numb. I felt like a poor creature (for the truth shall be told; yet it is pardonable); I all but fell 
into a state of misanthropy; I looked on every one with suspicion and thought that there was no charity to 
be found in mankind. Charity seemed a mere specious word, serving as a kind of decoration to those who 
use it, while no such sentiment was really to be found in the heart of man. Could it really be that one who 
seemed to have disciplined himself from boyhood to old age, could be so easily brutalized on such 
grounds, without a thought for me, without any idea that his experience of bygone years ought to have 
more weight than this wretched slander? Could he really, like an unbroken colt as yet untaught to carry 
his rider properly, on some petty suspicion rear and unseat his rider and fling to the ground what was 
once his pride? If so, what must be thought of the rest with whom I had no such strong ties of friendship, 
and who had given no such proofs of a well trained life? All this I turned over in my soul and continually 
revolved in my heart, or, shall I rather say my heart was turned over by these things fighting and pricking 
me at the recollection of them? I wrote no answer; not that I kept silence from contempt; do not think it of 
me my brother, for Iam not defending myself to men but I speak before God in Christ. I kept silence from 
utter inability to say a word commensurate with my grief. 


5. While I was in this position another letter came to me, addressed to a certain Dazizas, but in reality 
written to all the world. This is obvious from its very rapid distribution, for in a few days it was delivered 
all over Pontus, and was travelling about Galatia; indeed it is said that the carriers of this good news 
traversed Bithynia, and reached the Hellespont itself. What was written against me to Dazizas you are 
very well aware, for they do not reckon you as so far beyond the bounds of their friendship as to have left 
you alone undistinguished by this honour. However, if the letter has not reached you, I will send it to you. 
In it you will find me charged with craft and treachery, with corruption of Churches and with ruin of souls. 
The charge which they think the truest of all is, that I made that exposition of the faith for secret and 
dishonest reasons, not to do service to the Nicopolitans, but with the design of disingenously extracting a 
confession from them. Of all this the Lord is Judge. What clear evidence can there be of the thoughts of 
the heart? One thing I do wonder at in them, that after signing the document presented by me, they show 
so much disagreement, that they confuse truth and falsehood to satisfy those who are accusing them, 
quite forgetful that their written confession of the Nicene Creed is preserved at Rome, and that they with 


their own hand delivered to the council at Tyana the document brought from Rome which is in my hands, 
and contains the same creed. They forgot their own address, when they came forward and bewailed the 
deceit by which they had been tricked into giving their adhesion to the document drawn up by the faction 
of Eudoxius, and so bethought them of the defence for that error, that they should go to Rome and there 
accept the creed of the Fathers, that so they might make amends, for the mischief they had done the 
Church by their agreement in evil, by their introduction of something better. Now the very men who 
undertook long journeys for the faith’s sake, and made all these fine speeches, are reviling me for walking 
craftily, and for playing the plotter under the cloke of love. It is plain from the Letter, now being carried 
about, that they have condemned the faith of Nicaea. They saw Cyzicus, and came home with another 
creed. 


6. But why say anything of mere verbal inconsistency? The practical proofs of their change of position 
afforded by their conduct are far stronger. They refused to yield to the sentence of fifty bishops passed 
against them. They declined to resign the government of their Churches although the number of bishops 
assenting to the decree for their deposition was so many, on the alleged ground that they were not 
partakers of the Holy Ghost, and were not governing their Churches by the grace of God, but had clutched 
their dignity by the aid of human power, and through lust of vain glory. Now they are for receiving the 
men consecrated by these same persons as bishops. I should like you to ask them in my stead, (although 
they despise all mankind, as bereft of eyes, ears, and common sense), to perceive the inconsistency of 
their conduct, what sentiments they do really entertain in their own hearts. How can there be two 
bishops, one deposed by Euippius, and the other consecrated by him? Both are the actions of the same 
man. Had he not been endowed with the grace bestowed upon Jeremiah to pull down and build again, to 
root out and to plant, he certainly would not have rooted the one out and planted the other. Grant him the 
one and you must grant him the other. Their one object, as it seems, is everywhere to look to their own 
advantage, and to regard every one who acts in accordance with their own wishes as a friend, while they 
treat any one who opposes them as an enemy, and spare no calumny to run him down. 


7. What measures are they now taking against the Church? For the shiftiness of their originators, 
shocking; for the apathy of all who are affected by them, pitiable. By a respectable commission the 
children and grandchildren of Euippius have been summoned from distant regions to Sebasteia, and to 
them the people have been entrusted. They have taken possession of the altar. They have been made the 
leaven of that Church. I am persecuted by them as a Homoousiast. Eustathius, who brought the 
Homoousion in the script from Rome to Tyana, although he was not able to get admitted into their much 
to be coveted communion, either because they feared, or respected the authority of, the large number of 
persons who had agreed in condemning him, is now in intimate alliance with them. I only hope that I may 
never have time enough on my hands to tell of all their doings—who were gathered together, how each 
one had been ordained, and from what kind of earlier life each arrived at his present dignity. I have been 
taught to pray “that my mouth may not utter the works of the men.” If you enquire you will learn these 
things for yourself, and, if they are hidden from you, they will not assuredly continue hidden from the 
judges. 


8. I will not, however, omit to tell you, my dear friend, in what a state I have been. Last year I suffered 
from a very violent fever, and came near to the gates of death. When, by God’s mercy, I was restored, I 
was distressed at coming back to life, as I bethought me of all the troubles before me. I considered with 
myself for what reason, hidden in the depths of the wisdom of God, yet further days of life in the flesh had 
been allowed me. But when I heard of these matters I concluded that the Lord wished me to see the 
Churches at rest after the storm which they had previously suffered from the alienation of the men in 
whom, on account of their fictitious gravity of character, every confidence had been placed. Or 
peradventure the Lord designed to invigorate my soul, and to render it more vigilant for the future, to the 
end that, instead of giving heed to men, it might be made perfect through those precepts of the Gospel 
which do not share in the changes and chances of human seasons and circumstances, but abide for ever 
the same, as they were uttered by the blessed lips that cannot lie. 


9. Men are like clouds, shifting hither and thither in the sky with the change of the winds. And of all men 
who have ever come within my experience these of whom I am speaking are the most unstable. As to the 
other business of life, those who have lived with them may give evidence; but as to what is within my own 
knowledge, their inconsistency as regards the faith, I do not know that I have ever myself observed it or 
heard from any one else, of anything like it. Originally they were followers of Arius; then they went over to 
Hermogenes, who was diametrically opposed to the errors of Arius, as is evinced by the Creed originally 
recited by him at Nicaea. Hermogenes, fell asleep, and then they went over to Eusebius, the Coryphaeus, 
as we know on personal evidence, of the Arian ring. Leaving this, for whatever reasons, they came home 
again, and once more concealed their Arian sentiments. After reaching the episcopate, to pass by what 
occurred in the interval, how many creeds did they put forth? One at Ancyra; another at Seleucia; another 
at Constantinople, the famous one; another at Lampsacus, then that of Nike in Thrace; and now again the 
creed of Cyzicus. Of this last I know nothing, except that I am told that they have suppressed the 
homoousion, and are supporting the like in essence, while they subscribe with Eunomius the blasphemies 
against the Holy Spirit. Although all of the creeds which I have enumerated may not be opposed to one 
another, yet they alike exhibit the inconsistency of the men’s minds, from their never standing by the 
same words. I have said nothing as to countless other points, but this that I do say is true. Now that they 


a device against me, saying, Let us cast the tree upon His bread,” which means, of course, the cross upon 
His body. And thus, casting light, as He always did, upon the ancient prophecies, He declared plainly 
enough what He meant by the bread, when He called the bread His own body. He likewise, when 
mentioning the cup and making the new testament to be sealed “in His blood,” affirms the reality of His 
body. For no blood can belong to a body which is not a body of flesh. If any sort of body were presented to 
our view, which is not one of flesh, not being fleshly, it would not possess blood. Thus, from the evidence 
of the flesh, we get a proof of the body, and a proof of the flesh from the evidence of the blood. In order, 
however, that you may discover how anciently wine is used as a figure for blood, turn to Isaiah, who asks, 
“Who is this that cometh from Edom, from Bosor with garments dyed in red, so glorious in His apparel, in 
the greatness of his might? Why are thy garments red, and thy raiment as his who cometh from the 
treading of the full winepress?” The prophetic Spirit contemplates the Lord as if He were already on His 
way to His passion, clad in His fleshly nature; and as He was to suffer therein, He represents the bleeding 
condition of His flesh under the metaphor of garments dyed in red, as if reddened in the treading and 
crushing process of the wine-press, from which the labourers descend reddened with the wine-juice, like 
men stained in blood. Much more clearly still does the book of Genesis foretell this, when (in the blessing 
of Judah, out of whose tribe Christ was to come according to the flesh) it even then delineated Christ in 
the person of that patriarch, saying, “He washed His garments in wine, and His clothes in the blood of 
grapes”—in His garments and clothes the prophecy pointed out his flesh, and His blood in the wine. Thus 
did He now consecrate His blood in wine, who then (by the patriarch) used the figure of wine to describe 
His blood. 


CHAPTER XLI 


THE WOE PRONOUNCED ON THE TRAITOR A JUDICIAL ACT, WHICH DISPROVES CHRIST TO BE SUCH AS MARCION 
WOULD HAVE HIM TO BE. CHRIST’S CONDUCT BEFORE THE COUNCIL EXPLAINED. CHRIST EVEN THEN DIRECTS 
THE MINDS OF HIS JUDGES TO THE PROPHETIC EVIDENCES OF HIS OWN MISSION. THE MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 
OF THESE MEN ASSERTED 


“Woe,” says He, “to that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed!” Now it is certain that in this woe 
must be understood the imprecation and threat of an angry and incensed Master, unless Judas was to 
escape with impunity after so vast a sin. If he were meant to escape with impunity, the “woe” was an idle 
word; if not, he was of course to be punished by Him against whom he had committed the sin of treachery. 
Now, if He knowingly permitted the man, whom He deliberately elected to be one of His companions, to 
plunge into so great a crime, you must no longer use an argument against the Creator in Adam’s case, 
which may now recoil on your own God: either that he was ignorant, and had no foresight to hinder the 
future sinner; or that he was unable to hinder him, even if he was ignorant; or else that he was unwilling, 
even if he had the foreknowledge and the ability; and so deserved the stigma of maliciousness, in having 
permitted the man of his own choice to perish in his sin. I advise you therefore (willingly) to acknowledge 
the Creator in that god of yours, rather than against your will to be assimilating your excellent god to 
Him. For in the case of Peter, too, he gives you proof that he is a jealous God, when he destined the 
apostle, after his presumptuous protestations of zeal, to a flat denial of him, rather than prevent his fall. 
The Christ of the prophets was destined, moreover, to be betrayed with a kiss, for He was the Son indeed 
of Him who was “honoured with the lips” by the people. When led before the council, He is asked whether 
He is the Christ. Of what Christ could the Jews have inquired but their own? Why, therefore, did He not, 
even at that moment, declare to them the rival (Christ)? You reply, In order that He might be able to 
suffer. In other words, that this most excellent god might plunge men into crime, whom he was still 
keeping in ignorance. But even if he had told them, he would yet have to suffer. For he said, “If I tell you, 
ye will not believe.” And refusing to believe, they would have continued to insist on his death. And would 
he not even more probably still have had to suffer, if had announced himself as sent by the rival god, and 
as being, therefore, the enemy of the Creator? It was not, then, in order that He might suffer, that He at 
that critical moment refrained from proclaiming Himself the other Christ, but because they wanted to 
extort a confession from His mouth, which they did not mean to believe even if He had given it to them, 
whereas it was their bounden duty to have acknowledged Him in consequence of His works, which were 
fulfilling their Scriptures. It was thus plainly His course to keep Himself at that moment unrevealed, 
because a spontaneous recognition was due to Him. But yet for all this, He with a solemn gesture says, 
“Hereafter shall the Son of man sit on the right hand of the power of God.” For it was on the authority of 
the prophecy of Daniel that He intimated to them that He was “the Son of man,” and of David’s Psalm, 
that He would “sit at the right hand of God.” Accordingly, after He had said this, and so suggested a 
comparison of the Scripture, a ray of light did seem to show them whom He would have them understand 
Him to be; for they say: “Art thou then the Son of God?” Of what God, but of Him whom alone they knew? 
Of what God but of Him whom they remembered in the Psalm as having said to His Son, “Sit Thou on my 
right hand?” Then He answered, “Ye say that I am;” as if He meant: It is ye who say this—not I. But at the 
same time He allowed Himself to be all that they had said, in this their second question. By what means, 
however, are you going to prove to us that they pronounced the sentence “Ergo tu filius Dei es” 
interrogatively, and not affirmatively? Just as, (on the one hand,) because He had shown them in an 
indirect manner, by passages of Scripture, that they ought to regard Him as the Son of God, they 
therefore meant their own words, “Thou art then the Son of God,” to be taken in a like (indirect) sense, as 
much as to say, “You do not wish to say this of yourself plainly,” so, (on the other hand,) He likewise 
answered them, “Ye say that I am,” in a sense equally free from doubt, even affirmatively; and so 


have gone over to you, I beg you to write back by the same man, I mean our fellow presbyter Strategius, 
whether you have remained in the same mind towards me, or whether you have been alienated in 
consequence of your meeting them. For it was not likely that they would be silent, nor that you yourself, 
after writing to me as you have, would not use free speaking to them too. If you remain in communion 
with me, it is well; it is what I would most earnestly pray for. If they have drawn you over to them, it is 
sad. How should separation from such a brother not be sad? If in nothing else, at least in bearing losses 
like this, we have been considerably tried at their hands. 


LETTER CCXLV 
TO THEOPHILUS THE BISHOP 


It is some time since I received your letter, but I waited to be able to reply by some fit person; that so the 
bearer of my answer might supply whatever might be wanting in it. Now there has arrived our much 
beloved and very reverend brother Strategius, and I have judged it well to make use of his services, both 
as knowing my mind and able to convey news of me with due propriety and reverence. Know, therefore, 
my beloved and honoured friend, that I highly value my affection for you, and am not conscious so far as 
the disposition of my heart goes, of having at any time failed in it, although I have had many serious 
causes of reasonable complaint. But I have decided to weigh the good against the bad, as in a balance, 
and to add my own mind where the better inclines. Now changes have been made by those who should 
least of all have allowed anything of the kind. Pardon me, therefore, for I have not changed my mind, if I 
have shifted any side, or rather I should say, I shall still be on the same side, but there are others who are 
continually changing it, and are now openly deserting to the foe. You yourself know what a value I put on 
their communion, so long as they were of the sound party. If now I refuse to follow these, and shun all who 
think with them, I ought fairly to be forgiven. I put truth and my own salvation before everything. 


LETTER CCXLVI 


TO THE NICOPOLITANS 


I am filled with distress at seeing evil on the high road to success, while you, my reverend friends, are 
faint and failing under continuous calamity. But when again I bethink me of the mighty hand of God, and 
reflect that He knows how to raise up them that are broken down, to love the just, to crush the proud and 
to put down the mighty from their seats, then again my heart grows lighter by hope, and I know that 
through your prayers the calm that the Lord will show us will come soon. Only grow not weary in prayer, 
but in the present emergency strive to give to all a plain example by deed of whatever you teach by word. 


LETTER CCXLVII 
TO THE NICOPOLITANS 


When I had read the letter of your holinesses, how did I not groan and lament that I had heard of these 
further troubles, of blows and insults inflicted on yourselves, of destruction of homes, devastation of the 
city, ruin of your whole country, persecution of the Church, banishment; of priests, invasion of wolves, and 
scattering of flocks. But I have looked to the Lord in heaven, and have ceased to groan and weep, because 
I am perfectly well assured, as I hope you know too, that help will speedily come and that you will not be 
for ever forsaken. What we have suffered, we have suffered for our sins. But our loving Lord will show us 
His own aid for the sake of His love and pity for the Churches. Nevertheless, I have not omitted to 
beseech men in authority in person. I have written to those at court, who love us, that the wrath of our 
ravening enemy may be stayed. I think, moreover, that from many quarters condemnation may fall upon 
his head, unless indeed these troublous times allow our public men no leisure for these matters. 


LETTER CCXLVIII 


TO AMPHILOCHIUS, BISHOP OF ICONIUM 


So far as my own wishes are concerned I am grieved at living at such a distance from your reverence. But, 
as regards the peace of your own life, I thank the Lord Who has kept you out of this conflagration which 
has specially ravaged my diocese. For the just Judge has sent me, in accordance with my works, a 
messenger of Satan, who is buffeting me severely enough, and is vigorously defending the heresy. Indeed 
to such a pitch has he carried the war against us, that he does not shrink even from shedding the blood of 
those who trust in God. You cannot fail to have heard that a man of the name of Asclepius, because he 
would not consent to communion with Doeg, has died under the blows inflicted on him by them, or rather, 
by their blows has been translated into life. You may suppose that the rest of their doings are of a piece 
with this; the persecutions of presbyters and teachers, and all that might be expected to be done by men 
abusing the imperial authority at their own caprice. But, in answer to your prayers, the Lord will give us 
release from these things, and patience to bear the weight of our trials worthily of our hope in Him. Pray 
write frequently to me of all that concerns yourself. If you find any one who can be trusted to carry you 
the book that I have finished, be so kind as to send for it, that so, when I have been cheered by your 


approval, I may send it on to others also. By the grace of the Holy One may you be granted to me and to 
the Church of the Lord in good health rejoicing in the Lord, and praying for me. 


LETTER CCXLIX 


WITHOUT ADDRESS. COMMENDATORY 


I congratulate this my brother, in being delivered from our troubles here and in approaching your 
reverence. In choosing a good life with them that fear the Lord he has chosen a good provision for the life 
to come. I commend him to your excellency and by him I beseech you to pray for my wretched life, to the 
end that I may be delivered from these trials and begin to serve the Lord according to the Gospel. 


LETTER CCL 


TO PATROPHILUS, BISHOP OF AEGAE 


There has been some delay in my receiving your answer to my former letter; but it has reached me 
through the well-beloved Strategius, and I have given thanks to the Lord for your continuance in your love 
to me. What you have now been kind enough to write on the same subject proves your good intentions, for 
you think as you ought, and you counsel me to my gain. But I see that my words will be extending too far, 
if I am to reply to everything written to me by your excellency. I therefore say no more than this, that, if 
the blessing of peace goes no further than the mere name of peace, it is ridiculous to go on picking out 
here one and there another, and allow them alone a share in the boon, while others beyond number are 
excluded from it. But if agreement with mischievous men, under the appearance of peace, really does the 
harm an enemy might do to all who consent to it, then only consider who those men are who have been 
admitted to their companionship, who have conceived an unrighteous hatred against me; who but men of 
the faction not in communion with me. There is no need now for me to mention them by name. They have 
been invited by them to Sebasteia; they have assumed the charge of the Church; they have performed 
service at the altar: they have given of their own bread to all the people, being proclaimed bishops by the 
clergy there, and escorted through all the district as saints and in communion. If one must adopt the 
faction of these men, it is absurd to begin at the extremities, and not rather to hold intercourse with those 
that are their heads. If then we are to count heretic and shun no one at all, why, tell me, do you separate 
yourself from the communion of certain persons? But if any are to be shunned, let me be told by these 
people who are so logically consistent in everything, to what party those belong whom they have invited 
over from Galatia to join them? If such things seem grievous to you, charge the separation on those who 
are responsible for it. If you judge them to be of no importance, forgive me for declining to be of the 
leaven of the teachers of wrong doctrine. Wherefore, if you will, have no more to do with those specious 
arguments, but with all openness confute them that do not walk aright in the truth of the Gospel. 


LETTER CCLI 
TO THE PEOPLE OF EVAESAE 


1. My occupations are very numerous, and my mind is full of many anxious cares, but I have never 
forgotten you, my dear friends, ever praying my God for your constancy in the faith, wherein ye stand and 
have your boasting in the hope of the glory of God. Truly nowadays it is hard to find, and extraordinary to 
see, a Church pure, unharmed by the troubles of the times, and preserving the apostolic doctrine in all its 
integrity and completeness. Such is your Church shewn at this present time by Him who in every 
generation makes manifest them that are worthy of His calling. May the Lord grant to you the blessings of 
Jerusalem which is above, in return for your flinging back at the heads of the liars their slanders against 
me, and your refusal to allow them entry into your hearts. I know, and am persuaded in the Lord, that 
“your reward is great in heaven,” even on account of this very conduct. For you have wisely concluded 
among yourselves, as indeed is the truth, that the men who are “rewarding me evil for good, and hatred 
for my love,” are accusing me now for the very same points which they are found to have themselves 
confessed and subscribed. 


2. Their presenting you with their own signatures for an accusation against me is not the only 
contradiction into which they have fallen. They were unanimously deposed by the bishops assembled at 
Constantinople. They refused to accept this deposition and appealed to a synod of impious men, refusing 
to admit the episcopacy of their judges, in order not to accept the sentence passed upon them. 


The reason alleged for their non-recognition was their being leaders of wicked heresy. All this happened 
nearly seventeen years ago. The principal men of those who deposed them were Eudoxius, Euippius, 
George, Acacius, and others unknown to you. 


The present tyrants of the churches are their successors, some ordained to fill their places, and others 
actually promoted by them. 


3. Now let those who charge me with unsound doctrine tell me in what way the men whose deposition 


they refused to accept were heretical. Let them tell me in what way those promoted by them, and holding 
the same views as their fathers, are orthodox. If Euippius was orthodox, how can Eustathius, whom he 
deposed, be other than a layman? If Euippius was a heretic, how can any one ordained by him be in 
communion with Eustathius now? But all this conduct, this trying to accuse men and set them up again, is 
child’s play, got up against the Churches of God, for their own gain. 


When Eustathius was travelling through Paphlagonia, he overthrew the altars of Basilides of Paphlagonia, 
and used to perform divine service on his own tables. Now he is begging Basilides to be admitted to 
communion. He refused to communicate with our reverend brother Elpidius, because of his alliance with 
the Amasenes; and now he comes as a suppliant to the Amasenes, petitioning for alliance with them. Even 
ye yourselves know how shocking were his public utterances against Euippius: now he glorifies the 
holders of Euippius’s opinions for their orthodoxy, if only they will cooperate in promoting his restitution. 
And I am all the while being calumniated, not because I am doing any wrong, but because they have 
imagined that they will thus be recommended to the party at Antioch. The character of those whom they 
sent for last year from Galatia, as being likely by their means to recover the free exercise of their 
episcopal powers, is only too well known to all who have lived even for a short time with them. I pray that 
the Lord may never allow me leisure to recount all their proceedings. I will only say that they have passed 
through the whole country, with the honour and attendance of bishops, escorted by their most honourable 
bodyguard and sympathizers; and have made a grand entry into the city, and held an assembly with all 
authority. The people have been given over to them. The altar has been given over to them. How they 
went to Nicopolis, and could do nothing there of all that they had promised, and how they came, and what 
appearance they presented on their return, is known to those who were on the spot. They are obviously 
taking every single step for their own gain and profit. If they say that they have repented, let them shew 
their repentance in writing; let them anathematize the Creed of Constantinople; let them separate from 
the heretics; and let them no longer trick the simple-minded. So much for them and theirs. 


4. I, however, brethren beloved, small and insignificant as I am, but remaining ever by God’s grace the 
same, have never changed with the changes of the world. My creed has not varied at Seleucia, at 
Constantinople, at Zela, at Lampsacus, and at Rome. My present creed is not different from the former; it 
has remained ever one and the same. As we received from the Lord, so are we baptized; as we are 
baptized, so we make profession of our faith; as we make profession of our faith, so do we offer our 
doxology, not separating the Holy Ghost from Father and Son, nor preferring Him in honour to the Father, 
or asserting Him to be prior to the Son, as blasphemers’ tongues invent. Who could be so rash as to reject 
the Lord’s commandment, and boldly devise an order of his own for the Names? But I do not call the 
Spirit, Who is ranked with Father and Son, a creature. I do not dare to call slavish that which is royal. And 
I beseech you to remember the threat uttered by the Lord in the words, “All manner of sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men; but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men, 
neither in this world, neither in the world to come.” Keep yourselves from dangerous teaching against the 
Spirit. “Stand fast in the faith.” Look over all the world, and see how small the part is which is unsound. 
All the rest of the Church which has received the Gospel. from one end of the world to the other, abides in 
this sound and unperverted doctrine. From their communion I pray that I may never fall, and I pray that I 
may have part and lot with you in the righteous day of our Lord Jesus Christ, when He shall come to give 
to every one according to his conduct. 


LETTER CCLIT 
TO THE BISHOPS OF THE PONTIC DIOCESE 


The honours of martyrs ought to be very eagerly coveted by all who rest their hopes on the Lord, and 
more especially by you who seek after virtue. By your disposition towards the great and good among your 
fellow servants you are shewing your affection to our common Lord. Moreover, a special reason for this is 
to be found in the tie, as it were, of blood, which binds the life of exact discipline to those who have been 
made perfect through endurance. Since then Eupsychius and Damas and their company are most 
illustrious among martyrs, and their memory is yearly kept in our city and all the neighbourhood, the 
Church, calling on you by my voice, reminds you to keep up your ancient custom of paying a visit. A great 
and good work lies before you among the people, who desire to be edified by you, and are anxious for the 
reward dependent on the honour paid to the martyrs. Receive, therefore, my supplications, and consent of 
your kindness to give at the cost of small trouble to yourselves a great boon to me. 


LETTER CCLII 
TO THE PRESBYTERS OF ANTIOCH 


The anxious care which you have for the Churches of God will to some extent be assuaged by our very 
dear and very reverend brother Sanctissimus the presbyter, when he has told you of the love and kindness 
felt for us by all the West. But, on the other hand, it will be roused afresh and made yet keener, when he 
has told you in person what zeal is demanded by the present position of affairs. All other authorities have 
told us, as it were, by halves, the minds of men in the West, and the condition of things there. He is very 
competent to understand men’s minds, and to make exact enquiry into the condition of affairs, and he will 


tell you everything and will guide your good will through the whole business. You have matter before you 
appropriate to the excellent will which you have always shewn in your anxiety on behalf of the Churches 
of God. 


LETTER CCLIV 


TO PELAGIUS, BISHOP OF THE SYRIAN LAODICEA 


May the Lord grant me once again in person to behold your true piety and to supply in actual intercourse 
all that is wanting in my letter. I am behindhand in beginning to write and must needs make many 
excuses. But we have with us the well beloved and reverend brother Sanctissimus, the presbyter. He will 
tell you everything, both our news and the news of the West. You will be cheered by what you hear; but 
when he tells you of the troubles in which we are involved he will perhaps add some distress and anxiety 
to that which already besets your kindly soul. Yet it is not to no purpose that affliction should be felt by 
you, able as you are to move the Lord. Your anxiety will turn to our gain, and I know that we shall receive 
succour from God as long as we have the aid of your prayers. Pray, too, with me for release from my 
anxieties, and ask for some increase in my bodily strength; then the Lord will prosper me on my way to 
the fulfilment of my desires and to a sight of your excellency. 


LETTER CCLV 


TO VITUS, BISHOP OF CHARRAE 


Would that it were possible for me to write to your reverence every day! For ever since I have had 
experience of your affection I have had great desire to converse with you, or, if this be impossible, at least 
to communicate with you by letter, that I may tell you my own news and learn in what state you are. Yet 
we have not what we wish but what the Lord gives, and this we ought to receive with gratitude. I have 
therefore thanked the holy God for giving me an opportunity for writing to your reverence on the arrival 
of our very well beloved and reverend brother Sanctissimus, the presbyter. He has had considerable 
trouble in accomplishing his journey, and will tell you with accuracy all that he has learnt in the West. For 
all these things we ought to thank the Lord and to beseech Him to give us too the same peace and that we 
may freely receive one another. Receive all the brethren in Christ in my name. 


LETTER CCLVI 


TO THE VERY WELL BELOVED AND REVEREND BRETHREN THE PRESBYTERS ACACIUS, AETIUS, PAULUS, AND 
SILVANUS; THE DEACONS SILVINUS AND LUCIUS, AND THE REST OF THE BRETHREN THE MONKS, BASIL, THE 
BISHOP 


News has reached me of the severe persecution carried on against you, and how directly after Easter the 
men who fast for strife and debate attacked your homes, and gave your labours to the flames, preparing 
for you indeed a house in the heavens, not made with hands, but for themselves laying up in store the fire 
which they had used to your hurt. I no sooner heard of this than I groaned over what had happened; 
pitying not you, my brethren, (God forbid!) but the men who are so sunk in wickedness as to carry their 
evil deeds to such an extent. I expected you all to hurry at once to the refuge prepared for you in my 
humble self; and I hoped that the Lord would give me refreshment in the midst of my continual troubles in 
embracing you, and in receiving on this inactive body of mine the noble sweat which you are dropping for 
the truth’s sake, and so having some share in the prizes laid up for you by the Judge of truth. But this did 
not enter into your minds, and you did not even expect any relief at my hands. I was therefore at least 
anxious to find frequent opportunities of writing to you, to the end that like those who cheer on 
combatants in the arena, I might myself by letter give you some encouragement in your good fight. For 
two reasons, however, I have not found this easy. In the first place, I did not know where you were 
residing. And, secondly, but few of our people travel in your direction. Now the Lord has brought us the 
very well beloved and reverend brother Sanctissimus, the presbyter. By him I am able to salute you, and I 
beseech you to pray for me, rejoicing and exulting that your reward is great in heaven, and that you have 
freedom with the Lord to cease not day and night calling on Him to put an end to this storm of the 
Churches; to grant the shepherds to their flocks, and that the Church may return to her proper dignity. I 
am persuaded that if a voice be found to move our good God, He will not make His mercy afar off, but will 
now “with the temptation make a way to escape, that ye may be able to bear it.” Salute all the brethren in 
Christ in any name. 


LETTER CCLVII 
TO THE MONKS HARASSED BY THE ARIANS 


1. I have thought it only right to announce to you by letter how I said to myself, when I heard of the trials 
brought upon you by the enemies of God, that in a time reckoned a time of peace you have won for 
yourselves the blessings promised to all who suffer persecution for the sake of the name of Christ. In my 
judgment the war that is waged against us by our fellow countrymen is the hardest to bear, because 


against open and declared enemies it is easy to defend ourselves, while we are necessarily at the mercy of 
those who are associated with us, and are thus exposed to continual danger. This has been your case. Our 
fathers were persecuted, but by idolaters their substance was plundered, their houses were overthrown, 
they themselves were driven into exile, by our open enemies, for Christ’s name’s sake. The persecutors 
who have lately appeared, hate us no less than they, but, to the deceiving of many, they put forward the 
name of Christ, that the persecuted may be robbed of all comfort from its confession, because the 
majority of simpler folk, while admitting that we are being wronged, are unwilling to reckon our death for 
the truth’s sake to be martyrdom. I am therefore persuaded that the reward in store for you from the 
righteous Judge is yet greater than that bestowed on those former martyrs. They indeed both had the 
public praise of men, and received the reward of God; to you, though your good deeds are not less, no 
honours are given by the people. It is only fair that the requital in store for you in the world to come 
should be far greater. 


2. I exhort you, therefore, not to faint in your afflictions, but to be revived by God’s love, and to add daily 
to your zeal, knowing that in you ought to be preserved that remnant of true religion which the Lord will 
find when He cometh on the earth. Even if bishops are driven from their Churches, be not dismayed. If 
traitors have arisen from among the very clergy themselves, let not this undermine your confidence in 
God. We are saved not by names, but by mind and purpose, and genuine love toward our Creator. Bethink 
you how in the attack against our Lord, high priests and scribes and elders devised the plot, and how few 
of the people were found really receiving the word. Remember that it is not the multitude who are being 
saved, but the elect of God. Be not then affrighted at the great multitude of the people who are carried 
hither and thither by winds like the waters of the sea. If but one be saved, like Lot at Sodom, he ought to 
abide in right judgment, keeping his hope in Christ unshaken, for the Lord will not forsake His holy ones. 
Salute all the brethren in Christ from me. Pray earnestly for my miserable soul. 


LETTER CCLVIII 
TO EPIPHANIUS THE BISHOP 


1. It has long been expected that, in accordance with the prediction of our Lord, because of iniquity 
abounding, the love of the majority would wax cold. Now experience has confirmed this expectation. But 
though this condition of things has already obtained among us here, it seems to be contradicted by the 
letter brought from your holiness. For verily it is no mere ordinary proof of love, first that you should 
remember an unworthy and insignificant person like myself; and secondly, that you should send to visit me 
brethren who are fit and proper ministers of a correspondence of peace. For now, when every man is 
viewing every one else with suspicion, no spectacle is rarer than that which you are presenting. Nowhere 
is pity to be seen; nowhere sympathy; nowhere a brotherly tear for a brother in distress. Not persecutions 
for the truth’s sake, not Churches with all their people in tears; not this great tale of troubles closing 
round us, are enough to stir us to anxiety for the welfare of one another. We jump on them that are fallen; 
we scratch and tear at wounded places; we who are supposed to agree with one another launch the curses 
that are uttered by the heretics; men who are in agreement on the most important matters are wholly 
severed from one another on some one single point. How, then, can I do otherwise than admire him who in 
such circumstances shews that his love to his neighbour is pure and guileless, and, though separated from 
me by so great a distance of sea and land, gives my soul all the care he can? 


2. I have been specially struck with admiration at your having been distressed even by the dispute of the 
monks on the Mount of Olives, and at your expressing a wish that some means might be found of 
reconciling them to one another. I have further been glad to hear that you have not been unaware of the 
unfortunate steps, taken by certain persons, which have caused disturbance among the brethren, and that 
you have keenly interested yourself even in these matters. But I have deemed it hardly worthy of your 
wisdom that you should entrust the rectification of matters of such importance to me: for I am not guided 
by the grace of God, because of my living in sin; I have no power of eloquence, because I have cheerfully 
withdrawn from vain studies; and I am not yet sufficiently versed in the doctrines of the truth. I have 
therefore already written to my beloved brethren at the Mount of Olives, our own Palladius, and Innocent 
the Italian, in answer to their letters to me, that it is impossible for me to make even the slightest addition 
to the Nicene Creed, except the ascription of Glory to the Holy Ghost, because our Fathers treated this 
point cursorily, no question having at that time arisen concerning the Spirit. As to the additions it is 
proposed to make to that Creed, concerning the incarnation of our Lord, I have neither tested nor 
accepted them, as being beyond my comprehension. I know well that, if once we begin to interfere with 
the simplicity of the Creed, we shall embark on interminable discussion, contradiction ever leading us on 
and on, and shall but disturb the souls of simpler folk by the introduction of new phrases. 


3. As to the Church at Antioch (I mean that which is in agreement in the same doctrine), may the Lord 
grant that one day we may see it united. It is in peril of being specially open to the attacks of the enemy, 
who is angry with it because there the name of Christian first obtained. There heresy is divided against 
orthodoxy, and orthodoxy is divided against herself. My position, however, is this. The right reverend 
bishop Meletius was the first to speak boldly for the truth, and fought that good fight in the days of 
Constantine. Therefore my Church has felt strong affection towards him, for the sake of that brave and 
firm stand, and has held communion with him. I, therefore, by God’s grace, have held him to be in 


communion up to this time; and, if God will, I shall continue to do so. Moreover the very blessed Pope 
Athanasius came from Alexandria, and was most anxious that communion should be established between 
Meletius and himself; but by the malice of counsellors their conjunction was put off to another season. 
Would that this had not been so! I have never accepted communion with any one of those who have since 
been introduced into the see, not because I count them unworthy, but because I see no ground for the 
condemnation of Meletius. Nevertheless I have heard many things about the brethren, without giving 
heed to them, because the accused were not brought face to face with their accusers, according to that 
which is written, “Doth our law judge any man, before it hear him, and know what he doeth?” I cannot 
therefore at present write to them, right honourable brother, and I ought not to be forced to do so. It will 
be becoming to your peaceful disposition not to cause union in one direction and disunion in another, but 
to restore the severed member to the original union. First, then, pray; next, to the utmost of your ability, 
exhort, that ambition may be driven from their hearts, and that reconciliation may be effected between 
them both to restore strength to the Church, and to destroy the rage of our foes. It has given great 
comfort to my soul that, in addition to your other right and accurate statements in theology, you should 
acknowledge the necessity of stating that the hypostases are three. Let the brethren at Antioch be 
instructed by you after this manner. Indeed I am confident that they have been so instructed; for I am sure 
you would never have accepted communion with them unless you had carefully made sure of this point in 
them. 


4. The Magusaeans, as you were good enough to point out to me in your other letter, are here in 
considerable numbers, scattered all over the country, settlers having long ago been introduced into these 
parts from Babylon. Their manners are peculiar, as they do not mix with other men. It is quite impossible 
to converse with them, inasmuch as they have been made the prey of the devil to do his will. They have no 
books; no instructors in doctrine. They are brought up in senseless institutions, piety being handed down 
from father to son. In addition to the characteristics which are open to general observation, they object to 
the slaying of animals as defilement, and they cause the animals they want for their own use to be 
slaughtered by other people. They are wild after illicit marriages; they consider fire divine, and so on. No 
one hitherto has told me any fables about the descent of the Magi from Abraham: they name a certain 
Zarnuas as the founder of their race. I have nothing more to write to your excellency about them. 


LETTER CCLIX 
TO THE MONKS PALLADIUS AND INNOCENT 


From your affection for me you ought to be able to conjecture my affection for you. I have always desired 
to be a herald of peace, and, when I fail in my object, I am grieved. How could it be otherwise? I cannot 
feel angry with any one for this reason, because I know that the blessing of peace has long ago been 
withdrawn from us. If the responsibility for division lies with others, may the Lord grant that those who 
cause dissension may cease to do so. I cannot even ask that your visits to me may be frequent. You have 
therefore no reason to excuse yourselves on this score. I am well aware that men who have embraced the 
life of labour, and always provide with their own hands the necessities of life, cannot be long away from 
home; but, wherever you are, remember me, and pray for me that no cause of disturbance may dwell in 
my heart, and that I may be at peace with myself and with God. 


LETTER CCLX 
TO OPTIMUS THE BISHOP 


1. Under any circumstances I should have gladly seen the good lads, on account of both a steadiness of 
character beyond their years, and their near relationship to your excellency, which might have led me to 
expect something remarkable in them. And, when I saw them approaching me with your letter, my 
affection towards them was doubled. But now that I have read the letter, now that I have seen all the 
anxious care for the Church that there is in it, and the evidence it affords of your zeal in reading the 
divine Scriptures, I thank the Lord. And I invoke blessings on those who brought me such a letter, and, 
even before them, on the writer himself. 


2. You have asked for a solution of that famous passage which is everywhere interpreted in different 
senses, “Whosoever slayeth Cain will exact vengeance for seven sins.” Your question shews that you have 
yourself carefully observed the charge of Paul to Timothy, for you are obviously attentive to your reading. 
You have moreover roused me, old man that I am, dull alike from age and bodily infirmity, and from the 
many afflictions which have been stirred up round about me and have weighed down my life. Fervent in 
spirit as you are yourself, you are rousing me, now benumbed like a beast in his den, to some little 
wakefulness and vital energy. The passage in question may be interpreted simply and may also receive an 
elaborate explanation. The simpler, and one that may occur to any one off hand, is this: that Cain ought to 
suffer sevenfold punishment for his sins. 


For it is not the part of a righteous judge to define requital on the principle of like for like, but the 
originator of evil must pay his debt with addition, if he is to be made better by punishment and render 
other men wiser by his example. Therefore, since it is ordained that Cain pay the penalty of his sin 


sevenfold, he who kills him, it is said, will discharge the sentence pronounced against him by the divine 
judgment. This is the sense that suggests itself to us on our first reading the passage. 


3. But readers, gifted with greater curiosity, are naturally inclined to probe into the question further. How, 
they ask, can justice be satisfied seven times? And what are the vengeances? Are they for seven sins 
committed? Or is the sin committed once and are there seven punishments for the one sin? Scripture 
continually assigns seven as the number of the remission of sins. “How often,” it is asked, “shall my 
brother sin against me and I forgive him?” (It is Peter who is speaking to the Lord.) “Till seven times?” 
Then comes the Lord’s answer, “I say not unto thee, until seven times, but, until seventy times seven.” Our 
Lord did not vary the number, but multiplied the seven, and so fixed the limit of the forgiveness. After 
seven years the Hebrew used to be freed from slavery. Seven weeks of years used in old times to make the 
famous jubilee, in which the land rested, debts were remitted, slaves were set free, and, as it were, a new 
life began over again, the old life from age to age being in a sense completed at the number seven. These 
things are types of this present life, which revolves in seven days and passes by, wherein punishments of 
slighter sins are inflicted, according to the loving care of our good Lord, to save us from being delivered 
to punishment in the age that has no end. The expression seven times is therefore introduced because of 
its connexion with this present world for men who love this world ought specially to be punished in the 
things for the sake of which they have chosen to live wicked lives. If you understand the vengeances to be 
for the sins committed by Cain, you will find those sins to be seven. Or if you understand them to mean 
the sentence passed on him by the Judge, you will not go far wrong. To take the crimes of Cain: the first 
sin is envy at the preference of Abel; the second is guile, whereby he said to his brother, “Let us go into 
the field:” the third is murder, a further wickedness: the fourth, fratricide, a still greater iniquity: the fifth 
that he committed the first murder, and set a bad example to mankind: the sixth wrong in that he grieved 
his parents: the seventh, his lie to God; for when he was asked, “Where is Abel thy brother?” he replied, “I 
know not.” Seven sins were therefore avenged in the destruction of Cain. For when the Lord said, “Cursed 
is the earth which has opened to receive the blood of thy brother,” and “groaning and trembling shall 
there be on the earth,” Cain said, “If thou castest me out to-day from the earth, then from thy face shall I 
be hid, and groaning and trembling shall I lie upon the earth, and every one that findeth me shall slay 
me.” It is in answer to this that the Lord says, “Whosoever slayeth Cain will discharge seven vengeances.” 
Cain supposed that he would be an easy prey to every one, because of there being no safety for him in the 
earth (for the earth was cursed for his sake), and of his being deprived of the succour of God, Who was 
angry with him for the murder, and so of there being no help for him either from earth or from heaven. 
Therefore he said, “It shall come to pass that every one that findeth me shall slay me.” Scripture proves 
his error in the words, “Not so;” i.e. thou shalt not be slain. For to men suffering punishment, death is a 
gain, because it brings relief from their pain. But thy life shall be prolonged, that thy punishment may be 
made commensurate with thy sins. Since then the word ekdikoumenon may be understood in two senses; 
both the sin for which vengeance was taken, and the manner of the punishment, let us now examine 
whether the criminal suffered a sevenfold torment. 


4. The seven sins of Cain have been enumerated in what has been already said. Now I ask if the 
punishments inflicted on him were seven, and I state as follows. The Lord enquired Where is Abel thy 
brother?’ not because he wished for information, but in order to give Cain an opportunity for repentance, 
as is proved by the words themselves, for on his denial the Lord immediately convicts him saying, “The 
voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me.” So the enquiry, “Where is Abel thy brother?” was not made 
with a view to God’s information, but to give Cain an opportunity of perceiving his sin. But for God’s 
having visited him he might have pleaded that he was left alone and had no opportunity given him for 
repentance. Now the physician appeared that the patient might flee to him for help. Cain, however, not 
only fails to hide his sore, but makes another one in adding the lie to the murder. “I know not. Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” Now from this point begin to reckon the punishments. “Cursed is the ground for thy 
sake,” one punishment. “Thou shalt till the ground.” This is the second punishment. Some secret necessity 
was imposed upon him forcing him to the tillage of the earth, so that it should never be permitted him to 
take rest when he might wish, but ever to suffer pain with the earth, his enemy, which, by polluting it with 
his brother’s blood, he had made accursed. “Thou shalt till the ground.” Terrible punishment, to live with 
those that hate one, to have for a companion an enemy, an implacable foe. “Thou shalt till the earth,” that 
is, Thou shalt toil at the labours of the field, never resting, never released from thy work, day or night, 
bound down by secret necessity which is harder than any savage master, and continually urged on to 
labour. “And it shall not yield unto thee her strength.” Although the ceaseless toil had some fruit, the 
labour itself were no little torture to one forced never to relax it. But the toil is ceaseless, and the labours 
at the earth are fruitless (for “she did not yield her strength”) and this fruitlessness of labour is the third 
punishment. “Groaning and trembling shalt thou be on the earth.” Here two more are added to the three; 
continual groaning, and tremblings of the body, the limbs being deprived of the steadiness that comes of 
strength. Cain had made a bad use of the strength of his body, and so its vigour was destroyed, and it 
tottered and shook, and it was hard for him to lift meat and drink to his mouth, for after his impious 
conduct, his wicked hand was no longer allowed to minister to his body’s needs. Another punishment is 
that which Cain disclosed when he said, “Thou hast driven me out from the face of the earth, and from thy 
face shall I be hid.” What is the meaning of this driving out from the face of the earth? It means 
deprivation of the benefits which are derived from the earth. He was not transferred to another place, but 
he was made a stranger to all the good things of earth. “And from thy face shall I be hid.” The heaviest 
punishment for men of good heart is alienation from God. “And it shall come to pass that every one that 


findeth me shall slay me.” He infers this from what has gone before. If I am cast out of the earth, and 
hidden from thy face, it remains for me to be slain of every one. What says the Lord? Not so. But he put a 
mark upon him. This is the seventh punishment, that the punishment should not be hid, but that by a plain 
sign proclamation should be made to all, that this is the first doer of unholy deeds. To all who reason 
rightly the heaviest of punishments is shame. We have learned this also in the case of the judgments, 
when “some” shall rise “to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” 


5. Your next question is of a kindred character, concerning the words of Lamech to his wives; “I have slain 
a man to my wounding, and a young man to my hurt: if Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, truly Lamech 
seventy and sevenfold.” Some suppose that Cain was slain by Lamech, and that he survived to this 
generation that he might suffer a longer punishment. But this is not the case. Lamech evidently 
committed two murders, from what he says himself, “I have slain a man and a young man,” the man to his 
wounding, and the young man to his hurt. There is a difference between wounding and hurt. And there is 
a difference between a man and a young man. “If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, truly Lamech seventy 
and sevenfold.” It is right that I should undergo four hundred and ninety punishments, if God’s judgment 
on Cain was just, that his punishments should be seven. Cain had not learned to murder from another, and 
had never seen a murderer undergoing punishment. But I, who had before my eyes Cain groaning and 
trembling, and the mightiness of the wrath of God, was not made wiser by the example before me. 
Wherefore I deserve to suffer four hundred and ninety punishments. There are, however, some who have 
gone so far as the following explanation, which does not jar with the doctrine of the Church; from Cain to 
the flood, they say, seven generations passed by, and the punishment was brought on the whole earth, 
because sin was everywhere spread abroad. But the sin of Lamech requires for its cure not a Flood, but 
Him Who Himself takes away the sin of the world. Count the generations from Adam to the coming of 
Christ, and you will find, according to the genealogy of Luke, that the Lord was born in the seventy- 
seventh. 


Thus I have investigated this point to the best of my ability, though I have passed by matters therein that 
might be investigated, for fear of prolonging my observations beyond the limits of my letter. But for your 
intelligence little seeds are enough. “Give instruction,” it is said, “to a wise man, and he will be yet wiser.” 
~ “Tf a skilful man hear a wise word he will commend it, and add unto it.” 


6. About the words of Simeon to Mary, there is no obscurity or variety of interpretation. “And Simeon 
blessed them, and said unto Mary His mother, Behold, this Child is set for the fall and rising again of many 
in Israel; and for a sign which shall be spoken against; (yea, a sword shall pierce through thine own soul 
also,) that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.” Here I am astonished that, after passing by the 
previous words as requiring no explanation, you should enquire about the expression, “Yea, a sword shall 
pierce through thy own soul also.” To me the question, how the same child can be for the fall and rising 
again, and what is the sign that shall be spoken against, does not seem less perplexing than the question 
how a sword shall pierce through Mary’s heart. 


7. My view is, that the Lord is for falling and rising again, not because some fall and others rise again, but 
because in us the worst falls and the better is set up. The advent of the Lord is destructive of our bodily 
affections and it rouses the proper qualities of the soul. As when Paul says, “When I am weak, then I am 
strong,” the same man is weak and is strong, but he is weak in the flesh and strong in the spirit. Thus the 
Lord does not give to some occasions of falling and to others occasions of rising. Those who fall, fall from 
the station in which they once were, but it is plain that the faithless man never stands, but is always 
dragged along the ground with the serpent whom he follows. He has then nowhere to fall from, because 
he has already been cast down by his unbelief. Wherefore the first boon is, that he who stands in his sin 
should fall and die, and then should live in righteousness and rise, both of which graces our faith in Christ 
confers on us. Let the worse fall that the better may have opportunity to rise. If fornication fall not, 
chastity does not rise. Unless our unreason be crushed our reason will not come to perfection. In this 
sense he is for the fall and rising again of many. 


8. For a sign that shall be spoken against. By a sign, we properly understand in Scripture a cross. Moses, 
it is said, set the serpent “upon a pole.” That is upon a cross. Or else a sign is indicative of something 
strange and obscure seen by the simple but understood by the intelligent. There is no cessation of 
controversy about the Incarnation of the Lord; some asserting that he assumed a body, and others that his 
sojourn was bodiless; some that he had a passible body, and others that he fulfilled the bodily oeconomy 
by a kind of appearance. Some say that his body was earthly, some that it was heavenly; some that He pre- 
existed before the ages; some that He took His beginning from Mary. It is on this account that He is a sign 
that shall be spoken against. 


9. By a sword is meant the word which tries and judges our thoughts, which pierces even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of our thoughts. Now every soul 
in the hour of the Passion was subjected, as it were, to a kind of searching. According to the word of the 
Lord it is said, “All ye shall be offended because of me.” Simeon therefore prophesies about Mary herself, 
that when standing by the cross, and beholding what is being done, and hearing the voices, after the 
witness of Gabriel, after her secret knowledge of the divine conception, after the great exhibition of 
miracles, she shall feel about her soul a mighty tempest. The Lord was bound to taste of death for every 


man—to become a propitiation for the world and to justify all men by His own blood. Even thou thyself, 
who hast been taught from on high the things concerning the Lord, shalt be reached by some doubt. This 
is the sword. “That the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.” He indicates that after the offence at 
the Cross of Christ a certain swift healing shall come from the Lord to the disciples and to Mary herself, 
confirming their heart in faith in Him. In the same way we saw Peter, after he had been offended, holding 
more firmly to his faith in Christ. What was human in him was proved unsound, that the power of the Lord 
might be shewn. 


LETTER CCLXI 
TO THE SOZOPOLITANS 


I have received the letter which you, right honourable brethren, have sent me concerning the 
circumstances in which you are placed. I thank the Lord that you have let me share in the anxiety you feel 
as to your attention to things needful and deserving of serious heed. But I was distressed to hear that over 
and above the disturbance brought on the Churches by the Arians, and the confusion caused by them in 
the definition of the faith, there has appeared among you yet another innovation, throwing the 
brotherhood into great dejection, because, as you have informed me, certain persons are uttering, in the 
hearing of the faithful, novel and unfamiliar doctrines which they allege to be deduced from the teaching 
of Scripture. You write that there are men among you who are trying to destroy the saving incarnation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and, so far as they can, are overthrowing the grace of the great mystery unrevealed 
from everlasting, but manifested in His own times, when the Lord, when He had gone through all things 
pertaining to the cure of the human race, bestowed on all of us the boon of His own sojourn among us. For 
He helped His own creation, first through the patriarchs, whose lives were set forth as examples and rules 
to all willing to follow the footsteps of the saints, and with zeal like theirs to reach the perfection of good 
works. Next for succour He gave the Law, ordaining it by angels in the hand of Moses; then the prophets, 
foretelling the salvation to come; judges, kings, and righteous men, doing great works, with a mighty 
hand. After all these in the last days He was Himself manifested ill the flesh, “made of a woman, made 
under the law, to redeem them that were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons.” 


2. If, then, the sojourn of the Lord in flesh has never taken place, the Redeemer paid not the fine to death 
on our behalf, nor through Himself destroyed death’s reign. For if what was reigned over by death was not 
that which was assumed by the Lord, death would not have ceased working his own ends, nor would the 
sufferings of the God-bearing flesh have been made our gain; He would not have killed sin in the flesh: we 
who had died in Adam should not have been made alive in Christ; the fallen to pieces would not have been 
framed again; the shattered would not have been set up again; that which by the serpent’s trick had been 
estranged from God would never have been made once more His own. All these boons are undone by 
those that assert that it was with a heavenly body that the Lord came among us. And if the God-bearing 
flesh was not ordained to be assumed of the lump of Adam, what need was there of the Holy Virgin? But 
who has the hardihood now once again to renew by the help of sophistical arguments and, of course, by 
scriptural evidence, that old dogma of Valentinus, now long ago silenced? For this impious doctrine of the 
seeming is no novelty. It was started long ago by the feeble-minded Valentinus, who, after tearing off a few 
of the Apostle’s statements, constructed for himself this impious fabrication, asserting that the Lord 
assumed the “form of a servant,” and not the servant himself, and that He was made in the “likeness,” but 
that actual manhood was not assumed by Him. Similar sentiments are expressed by these men who can 
only be pitied for bringing new troubles upon you. 


3. As to the statement that human feelings are transmitted to the actual Godhead, it is one made by men 
who preserve no order in their thoughts, and are ignorant that there is a distinction between the feelings 
of flesh, of flesh endowed with soul, and of soul using a body. It is the property of flesh to undergo 
division, diminution, dissolution; of flesh endowed with soul to feel weariness, pain, hunger, thirst, and to 
be overcome by sleep; of soul using body to feel grief, heaviness, anxiety, and such like. Of these some are 
natural and necessary to every living creature; others come of evil will, and are superinduced because of 
life’s lacking proper discipline and training for virtue. Hence it is evident that our Lord assumed the 
natural affections to establish His real incarnation, and not by way of semblance of incantation, and that 
all the affections derived from evil that besmirch the purity of our life, He rejected as unworthy of His 
unsullied Godhead. It is on this account that He is said to have been “made in the likeness of flesh of sin;” 
not, as these men hold, in likeness of flesh, but of flesh of sin. It follows that He took our flesh with its 
natural afflictions, but “did no sin.” Just as the death which is in the flesh, transmitted to us through 
Adam, was swallowed up by the Godhead, so was the sin taken away by the righteousness which is in 
Christ Jesus, so that in the resurrection we receive back the flesh neither liable to death nor subject to 
sin. 


These, brethren, are the mysteries of the Church; these are the traditions of the Fathers. Every man who 
fears the Lord, and is awaiting God’s judgment, I charge not to be carried away by various doctrines. If 
any one teaches a different doctrine, and refuses to accede to the sound words of the faith, rejecting the 
oracles of the Spirit, and making his own teaching of more authority than the lessons of the Gospels, of 
such an one beware. May the Lord grant that one day we may meet, so that all that my argument has let 
slip I may supply when we stand face to face! I have written little when there was much to say, for I did 


not like to go beyond my letter’s bounds. At the same time I do not doubt that to all that fear the Lord a 
brief reminder is enough. 


LETTER CCLXII 
TO THE MONK URBICIUS 


1. You have done well to write to me. You have shewn how great is the fruit of charity. Continue so to do. 
Do not think that, when you write to me, you need offer excuses. I recognise my own position, and I know 
that by nature every man is of equal honour with the rest. Whatever excellence there is in me is not of 
family, nor of superfluous wealth, nor of physical condition; it comes only of superiority in the fear of God. 
What, then, hinders you from fearing the Lord yet more, and so, in this respect, being greater than I am? 
Write often to me, and acquaint me with the condition of the brotherhood with you. Tell me what members 
of the Church in your parts are sound, that I may know to whom I ought to write, and in whom I may 
confide. I am told that there are some who are endeavouring to deprave the right doctrine of the Lord’s 
incarnation by perverse opinions, and I therefore call upon them through you to hold off from those 
unreasonable views, which some are reported to me to hold. I mean that God Himself was turned into 
flesh; that He did not assume, through the Holy Mary, the nature of Adam, but, in His own proper 
Godhead, was changed into a material nature. 


2. This absurd position can be easily confuted. The blasphemy is its own conviction, and I therefore think 
that, for one who fears the Lord, the mere reminder is enough. If He was turned, then He was changed. 
But far be it from me to say or think such a thing, when God has declared, “I am the Lord, I change not.” 
Moreover, how could the benefit of the incarnation be conveyed to us, unless our body, joined to the 
Godhead, was made superior to the dominion of death? If He was changed, He no longer constituted a 
proper body, such as subsisted after the combination with it of the divine body. But how, if all the nature of 
the Only-begotten was changed, could the incomprehensible Godhead be circumscribed within the limit of 
the mass of a little body? I am sure that no one who is in his senses, and has the fear of God, is suffering 
from this unsoundness. But the report has reached me that some of your company are afflicted with this 
mental infirmity, and I have therefore thought it necessary, not to send you a mere formal greeting, but to 
include in my letter something which may even build up the souls of them that fear the Lord. I therefore 
urge that these errors receive ecclesiastical correction, and that you abstain from communion with the 
heretics. I know that we are deprived of our liberty in Christ by indifference on these points. 


LETTER CCLXIII 
TO THE WESTERNS 


1. May the Lord God, in Whom we have put our trust, give to each of you grace sufficient to enable you to 
realize your hope, in proportion to the joy wherewith you have filled my heart, both by the letter which 
you have sent me by the hands of the well-beloved fellow-presbyters, and by the sympathy which you have 
felt for me in my distress, like men who have put on bowels of mercy, as you have been described to me by 
the presbyters afore-mentioned. Although my wounds remain the same, nevertheless it does bring 
alleviation to me that I should have leeches at hand, able, should they find an opportunity, to apply rapid 
remedies to my hurts. Wherefore in return I salute you by our beloved friends, and exhort you, if the Lord 
puts it into your power to come to me, not to hesitate to visit me. For part of the greatest commandment is 
the visitation of the sick. But if the good God and wise Dispenser of our lives reserves this boon for 
another season, at all events write to me whatever it is proper for you to write for the consolation of the 
oppressed and the lifting up of those that are crushed down. Already the Church has suffered many severe 
blows, and great has been my affliction at them. Nowhere is there expectation of succour unless the Lord 
sends us a remedy by you who are his true servants. 


2. The bold and shameless heresy of the Arians, after being publicly cut off from the body of the Church, 
still abides in its own error, and does not do us much harm because its impiety is notorious to all. 
Nevertheless men clad in sheep’s clothing, and presenting a mild and amiable appearance, but within 
unsparingly ravaging Christ’s flocks, find it easy to do hurt to the simpler ones, because they came out 
from us. It is these who are grievous and hard to guard against. It is these that we implore your diligence 
to denounce publicly to all the Churches of the East; to the end that they may either turn to the right way 
and join with us in genuine alliance, or, if they abide in their perversity, may keep their mischief to 
themselves alone, and be unable to communicate their own plague to their neighbours by unguarded 
communion. I am constrained to mention them by name, in order that you may yourselves recognise those 
who are stirring up disturbance here, and may make them known to our Churches. My own words are 
suspected by most men, as though I had an ill will towards them on account of some private quarrel. You, 
however, have all the more credit with the people, in proportion to the distance that separates your home 
from theirs, besides the fact that you are gifted with God’s grace to help those who are distressed. If more 
of you concur in uttering the same opinions, it is clear that the number of those who have expressed them 
will make it impossible to oppose their acceptance. 


3. One of those who have caused me great sorrow is Eustathius of Sebasteia in Lesser Armenia; formerly 


completely was His statement to this effect, that they insisted on accepting that sense which His 
statement indicated. 


CHAPTER XLII 


OTHER INCIDENTS OF THE PASSION MINUTELY COMPARED WITH PROPHECY. PILATE AND HEROD. BARABBAS 
PREFERRED TO JESUS. DETAILS OF THE CRUCIFIXION. THE EARTHQUAKE AND THE MID-DAY DARKNESS. ALL 
WONDERFULLY FORETOLD IN THE SCRIPTURES OF THE CREATOR. CHRIST’S GIVING UP THE GHOST NO 
EVIDENCE OF MARCION’S DOCETIC OPINIONS. IN HIS SEPULTURE THERE IS A REFUTATION THEREOF 


For when He was brought before Pilate, they proceeded to urge Him with the serious charge , of declaring 
Himself to be Christ the King; that is, undoubtedly, as the Son of God, who was to sit at God’s right hand. 
They would, however, have burdened Him with some other title, if they had been uncertain whether He 
had called Himself the Son of God—if He had not pronounced the words, “Ye say that I am,” so as (to 
admit) that He was that which they said He was. Likewise, when Pirate asked Him, “Art thou Christ (the 
King)?” He answered, as He had before (to the Jewish council) “Thou sayest that I am” in order that He 
might not seem to have been driven by a fear of his power to give him a fuller answer. “And so the Lord 
hath stood on His trial.” And he placed His people on their trial. The Lord Himself comes to a trial with 
“the elders and rulers of the people,” as Isaiah predicted. And then He fulfilled all that had been written 
of His passion. At that time “the heathen raged, and the people imagined vain things; the kings of the 
earth set themselves, and the rulers gathered themselves together against the Lord and against His 
Christ.” The heathen were Pilate and the Romans; the people were the tribes of Israel; the kings were 
represented in Herod, and the rulers in the chief priests. When, indeed, He was sent to Herod gratuitously 
by Pilate, the words of Hosea were accomplished, for he had prophesied of Christ: “And they shall carry 
Him bound as a present to the king.” Herod was “exceeding glad” when he saw Jesus, but he heard not a 
word from Him. For, “as a lamb before the shearer is dumb, so He opened not His mouth,” because “the 
Lord had given to Him a disciplined tongue, that he might know how and when it behoved Him to 
speak”—even that “tongue which clove to His jaws,” as the Psalm said it should, through His not speaking. 
Then Barabbas, the most abandoned criminal, is released, as if he were the innocent man; while the most 
righteous Christ is delivered to be put to death, as if he were the murderer. Moreover two malefactors are 
crucified around Him, in order that He might be reckoned amongst the transgressors. Although His 
raiment was, without doubt, parted among the soldiers, and partly distributed by lot, yet Marcion has 
erased it all (from his Gospel), for he had his eye upon the Psalm: “They parted my garments amongst 
them, and cast lots upon my vesture.” You may as well take away the cross itself! But even then the Psalm 
is not silent concerning it: “They pierced my hands and my feet.” Indeed, the details of the whole event 
are therein read: “Dogs compassed me about; the assembly of the wicked enclosed me around. All that 
looked upon me laughed me to scorn; they did shoot out their lips and shake their heads, (saying,) He 
hoped in God, let Him deliver Him.” Of what use now is (your tampering with) the testimony of His 
garments? If you take it as a booty for your false Christ, still all the Psalm (compensates) the vesture of 
Christ. But, behold, the very elements are shaken. For their Lord was suffering. If, however, it was their 
enemy to whom all this injury was done, the heaven would have gleamed with light, the sun would have 
been even more radiant, and the day would have prolonged its course—gladly gazing at Marcion’s Christ 
suspended on his gibbet! These proofs would still have been suitable for me, even if they had not been the 
subject of prophecy. Isaiah says: “I will clothe the heavens with blackness.” This will be the day, 
concerning which Amos also writes: And it shall come to pass in that day, saith the Lord, that the sun shall 
go down at noon and the earth shall be dark in the clear day.” (At noon) the veil of the temple was rent” by 
the escape of the cherubim, which “left the daughter of Sion as a cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge ina 
garden of cucumbers.” With what constancy has He also, in Psalm xxx., laboured to present to us the very 
Christ! He calls with a loud voice to the Father, “Into Thine hands I commend my spirit,” that even when 
dying He might expend His last breath in fulfilling the prophets. Having said this, He gave up the ghost.” 
Who? Did the spirit give itself up; or the flesh the spirit? But the spirit could not have breathed itself out. 
That which breathes is one thing, that which is breathed is another. If the spirit is breathed it must needs 
be breathed by another. If, however, there had been nothing there but spirit, it would be said to have 
departed rather than expired. What, however, breathes out spirit but the flesh, which both breathes the 
spirit whilst it has it, and breathes it out when it loses it? Indeed, if it was not flesh (upon the cross), but a 
phantom of flesh (and a phantom is but spirit, and so the spirit breathed its own self out, and departed as 
it did so), no doubt the phantom departed, when the spirit which was the phantom departed: and so the 
phantom and the spirit disappeared together, and were nowhere to be seen. Nothing therefore remained 
upon the cross, nothing hung there, after “the giving up of the ghost;” there was nothing to beg of Pilate, 
nothing to take down from the cross, nothing to wrap in the linen, nothing to lay in the new sepulchre. 
Still it was not nothing that was there. What was there, then? If a phantom Christ was yet there. If Christ 
had departed, He had taken away the phantom also. The only shift left to the impudence of the heretics, is 
to admit that what remained there was the phantom of a phantom! But what if Joseph knew that it was a 
body which he treated with so much piety? That same Joseph “who had not consented” with the Jews in 
their crime? The “happy man who walked not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stood in the way of 
sinners, nor sat in the seat of the scornful.” 


a disciple of Arius, and a follower of him at the time when he flourished in Alexandria, and concocted his 
infamous blasphemies against the Only-begotten, he was numbered among his most faithful disciples. On 
his return to his own country he submitted a confession of the sound faith to Hermogenes, the very 
blessed Bishop of Caesarea, who was on the point of condemning him for false doctrine. Under these 
circumstances he was ordained by Hermogenes, and, on the death of that bishop, hastened to Eusebius of 
Constantinople, who himself yielded to none in the energy of his support of the impious doctrine of Arius. 
From Constantinople he was expelled for some reason or another, returned to his own country and a 
second time made his defence, attempting to conceal his impious sentiments and cloking them under a 
certain verbal orthodoxy. He no sooner obtained the rank of bishop than he straightway appeared writing 
an anathema on the Homoousion in the Arians’ synod at Ancyra. From thence he went to Seleucia and 
took part in the notorious measures of his fellow heretics. At Constantinople he assented a second time to 
the propositions of the heretics. On being ejected from his episcopate, on the ground of his former 
deposition at Melitine, he hit upon a journey to you as a means of restitution for himself. What 
propositions were made to him by the blessed bishop Liberius, and to what he agreed, I am ignorant. I 
only know that he brought a letter restoring him, which he shewed to the synod at Tyana, and was 
restored to his see. He is now defaming the very creed for which he was received; he is consorting with 
those who are anathematizing the Homoousion, and is prime leader of the heresy of the pneumatomachi. 
As it is from the west that he derives his power to injure the Churches, and uses the authority given him 
by you to the overthrow of the many, it is necessary that his correction should come from the same 
quarter, and that a letter be sent to the Churches stating on what terms he was received, and in what 
manner he has changed his conduct and nullifies the favour given him by the Fathers at that time. 


4. Next comes Apollinarius, who is no less a cause of sorrow to the Churches. With his facility of writing, 
and a tongue ready to argue on any subject, he has filled the world with his works, in disregard of the 
advice of him who said, “Beware of making many books.” In their multitude there are certainly many 
errors. How is it possible to avoid sin in a multitude of words? And the theological works of Apollinarius 
are founded on Scriptural proof, but are based on a human origin. He has written about the resurrection, 
from a mythical, or rather Jewish, point of view; urging that we shall return again to the worship of the 
Law, be circumcised, keep the Sabbath, abstain from meats, offer sacrifices to God, worship in the Temple 
at Jerusalem, and be altogether turned from Christians into Jews. What could be more ridiculous? Or, 
rather, what could be more contrary to the doctrines of the Gospel? Then, further, he has made such 
confusion among the brethren about the incarnation, that few of his readers preserve the old mark of true 
religion; but the more part, in their eagerness for novelty, have been diverted into investigations and 
quarrelsome discussions of his unprofitable treatises. 


5. As to whether there is anything objectionable about the conversation of Paulinus, you can say 
yourselves. What distresses me is that he should shew an inclination for the doctrine of Marcellus, and 
unreservedly admit his followers to communion. You know, most honourable brethren, that the reversal of 
all our hope is involved in the doctrine of Marcellus, for it does not confess the Son in His proper 
hypostasis, but represents Him as having been sent forth, and as having again returned to Him from 
Whom He came; neither does it admit that the Paraclete has His own subsistence. It follows that no one 
could be wrong in declaring this heresy to be all at variance with Christianity, and in styling it a corrupt 
Judaism. Of these things I implore you to take due heed. This will be the case if you will consent to write 
to all the Churches of the East that those who have perverted these doctrines are in communion with you, 
if they amend; but that if they contentiously determine to abide by their innovations, you are separated 
from them. I am myself well aware, that it had been fitting for me to treat of these matters, sitting in 
synod with you in common deliberation. But this the time does not allow. Delay is dangerous, for the 
mischief they have caused has taken root. I have therefore been constrained to dispatch these brethren, 
that you may learn from them all that has been omitted in my letter, and that they may rouse you to afford 
the succour which we pray for to the Churches of the East. 


LETTER CCLXIV 


TO BARSES, BISHOP OF EDESSA, IN EXILE 


To Barses the bishop, truly God-beloved and worthy of all reverence and honour, Basil sends greeting in 
the Lord. As my dear brother Domninus is setting out to you, I gladly seize the opportunity of writing, and 
I greet you by him, praying the holy God that we may be so long preserved in this life as to be permitted 
to see you, and to enjoy the good gifts which you possess. Only pray, I beseech you, that the Lord may not 
deliver us for aye to the enemies of the Cross of Christ, but that He will keep His Churches, until the time 
of that peace which the just Judge Himself knows when He will bestow. For He will bestow it. He will not 
always abandon us. As He limited seventy years for the period of captivity for the Israelites in punishment 
for their sins, so peradventure the Mighty One, after giving us up for some appointed time, will recall us 
once again, and will restore us to the peace of the beginning—unless indeed the apostasy is now nigh at 
hand, and the events that have lately happened are the beginnings of the approach of Antichrist. If this be 
so, pray that the good Lord will either take away our afflictions, or preserve us through our afflictions 
unvanquished. Through you I greet all those who have been thought worthy to be associated with you. All 
who are with me salute your reverence. May you, by the grace of the Holy One, be preserved to the 
Church of God in good health, trusting in the Lord, and praying for me. 


LETTER CCLXV 


TO EULOGIUS, ALEXANDER, AND HARPOCRATION, BISHOPS OF EGYPT, IN EXILE 


1. In all things we find that the providence exercised by our good God over His Churches is mighty, and 
that thus the very things which seem to be gloomy, and do not turn out as we should like, are ordained for 
the advantage of most, in the hidden wisdom of God, and in the unsearchable judgments of His 
righteousness. Now the Lord has removed you from the regions of Egypt, and has brought you and 
established you in the midst of Palestine, after the manner of Israel of old, whom He carried away by 
captivity into the land of the Assyrians, and there extinguished idolatry through the sojourn of His saints. 
Now too we find the same thing, when we observe that the Lord is making known your struggle for the 
sake of true religion, opening to you through your exile the arena of your blessed contests, and to all who 
see before them your noble constancy, giving the boon of your good example to lead them to salvation. By 
God’s grace, I have heard of the correctness of your faith, and of your zeal for the brethren and that it is 
in no careless or perfunctory spirit that you provide what is profitable and necessary for salvation, and 
that you support all that conduces to the edification of the Churches. I have therefore thought it right that 
I should be brought into communion with your goodness, and be united to your reverences by letter. For 
these reasons I have sent my very dear brother the deacon Elpidius, who not only conveys my letter, but is 
moreover fully qualified to announce to you whatever may have been omitted in my letter. 


2. I have been specially moved to desire union with you by the report of the zeal of your reverences in the 
cause of orthodoxy. The constancy of your hearts has been stirred neither by multiplicity of books nor by 
variety of ingenious arguments. You have on the contrary, recognised those who endeavoured to introduce 
innovations in opposition to the apostolic doctrines, and you have refused to keep silence concerning the 
mischief which they are causing. I have in truth found great distress among all who cleave to the peace of 
the Lord at the divers innovations of Apollinarius of Laodicea. He has all the more distressed me from the 
fact that he seemed at the beginning on our side. A sufferer can in a certain sense endure what comes to 
him from an open enemy, even though it be exceedingly painful, as it is written, “For it was not an enemy 
that reproached me; then I could have borne it.” But it is intolerable, and beyond the power of comfort, to 
be wronged by a close and sympathetic friend. Now that very man whom I have expected to have at my 
right hand in defence of the truth, I have found in many ways hindering those who are being saved, by 
seducing their minds and drawing them away from direct doctrine. What rash and hasty deed has he not 
done? What ill considered and dangerous argument has he not risked? Is not all the Church divided 
against herself, specially since the day when men have been sent by him to the Churches governed by 
orthodox bishops, to rend them asunder and to set up some peculiar and illegal service? Is not ridicule 
brought upon the great mystery of true religion when bishops go about without people and clergy, having 
nothing but the mere name and title, and effecting nothing for the advancement of the Gospel of peace 
and salvation? Are not his discourses about God full of impious doctrines, the old impiety of the insane 
Sabellius being now renewed by him in his writings? For if the works which are current among the 
Sebastenes are not the forgery of foes, and are really his composition, he has reached a height of impiety 
which cannot be surpassed, in saying that Father, Son, and Spirit are the same, and other dark pieces of 
irreverence which I have declined even to hear, praying that I may have nothing to do with those who 
have uttered them. Does he not confuse the doctrine of the incarnation? Has not the oeconomy of 
salvation been made doubtful to the many on account of his dark and cloudy speculations about it? To 
collect them all, and refute them, requires long time and much discussion. But where have the promises of 
the Gospel been blunted and destroyed as by his figments? So meanly and poorly has he dared to explain 
the blessed hope laid up for all who live according to the Gospel of Christ, as to reduce it to mere old 
wives’ fables and doctrines of Jews. He proclaims the renewal of the Temple, the observance of the 
worship of the Law, a typical high priest over again after the real High Priest, and a sacrifice for sins after 
the Lamb of God Who taketh away the sin of the world. He preaches partial baptisms after the one 
baptism, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the Church which, through its faith in Christ, has not spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing; cleansing of leprosy after the painless state of the resurrection; an offering of 
jealousy when they neither marry nor are given in marriage; shew-bread after the Bread from heaven; 
burning lamps after the true Light. In a word, if the law of the Commandments has been done away with 
by dogmas, it is plain that under these circumstances the dogmas of Christ will be nullified by the 
injunctions of the law. At these things shame and disgrace have covered my face, and heavy grief hath 
filled my heart. Wherefore, I beseech you, as skilful physicians, and instructed how to discipline 
antagonists with gentleness, to try and bring him back to the right order of the Church, and to persuade 
him to despise the wordiness of his own works; for he has proved the truth of the proverb “in the 
multitude of words there wanteth not sin.” Put boldly before him the doctrines of orthodoxy, in order that 
his amendment may be published abroad, and his repentance made known to his brethren. 


3. It is also desirable that I should remind your reverence about the followers of Marcellus, in order that 
you may decide nothing in their case rashly or inconsiderately. On account of his impious doctrines he has 
gone out from the Church. It is therefore necessary that his followers should only be received into 
communion on condition that they anathematize that heresy, in order that those who are united to me 
through you may be accepted by all the brethren. And now most men are moved to no small grief on 
hearing that you have both received them and admitted them to ecclesiastical communion on their coming 
to your excellency. Nevertheless you ought to have known that by God’s grace you do not stand alone in 


the East, but have many in communion with you, who vindicate the orthodoxy of the Fathers, and who put 
forth the pious doctrine of the Faith at Nicaea. The Westerns also all agree with you and with me, whose 
exposition of the Faith I have received and keep with me, assenting to their sound doctrine. You ought, 
then, to have satisfied all who are in agreement with you, that the action which is being taken may be 
ratified by the general consent, and that peace may not be broken by the acceptance of some while others 
are kept apart. Thus you ought to have at the same time seriously and gently taken counsel about matters 
which are of importance to all the Churches throughout the world. Praise is not due to him who hastily 
determines any point, but rather to him who rules every detail firmly and unalterably, so that when his 
judgment is enquired into, even at a later time, it may be the more esteemed. This is the man who is 
acceptable both to God and man as one who guides his words with discretion. Thus I have addressed your 
reverence in such terms as are possible in a letter. May the Lord grant that one day we may meet, that so, 
after arranging everything together with you for the government of the Churches, I may with you receive 
the reward prepared by the righteous Judge for faithful and wise stewards. In the mean time be so good 
as to let me know with what intention you have received the followers of Marcellus, knowing this, that 
even if you secure everything, so far as you yourselves are concerned, you ought not to deal with a matter 
of such importance on your own sole responsibility. It is further necessary that the Westerns, and those 
who are in communion with them in the East, should concur in the restoration of these men. 


LETTER CCLXVI 


TO PETRUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


1. You have very properly rebuked me, and in a manner becoming a spiritual brother who has been taught 
genuine love by the Lord, because I am not giving you exact and detailed information of all that is going 
on here, for it is both your part to be interested in what concerns me, and mine to tell you all that 
concerns myself. But I must tell you, right honourable and well-beloved brother, that our continuous 
afflictions, and this mighty agitation which is now shaking the Churches, result in my taking all that is 
happening as a matter of course. Just as in smithies where men whose ears are deafened get accustomed 
to the sound, so by the frequency of the strange tidings that reach me I have now grown accustomed to be 
undisturbed and undismayed at extraordinary events. So the policy which has been for a long time 
pursued by the Arians to the detriment of the Church, although their achievements have been many and 
great and noised abroad through all the world, has nevertheless been endurable to me, because of their 
being the work of open foes and enemies of the word of truth. It is when these men do something unusual 
that I am astonished, not when they attempt something great and audacious against true religion. But I 
am grieved and troubled at what is being done by men who feel and think with me. Yet their doings are so 
frequent and so constantly reported to me, that even they do not appear surprising. So it comes about 
that I was not agitated at the recent disorderly proceedings, partly because I knew perfectly well that 
common report would carry them to you without my help, and partly because I preferred to wait for 
somebody else to give you disagreeable news. And yet, further, I did not think it reasonable that I should 
show indignation at such proceedings, as though I were annoyed at suffering a slight. To the actual agents 
in the matter I have written in becoming terms, exhorting them, because of the dissension arising among 
some of the brethren there, not to fall away from charity, but to wait for the matter to be set right by those 
who have authority to remedy disorders in due ecclesiastical form. That you should have so acted, stirred 
by honourable and becoming motives, calls for my commendation, and moves my gratitude to the Lord 
that there remains preserved in you a relic of the ancient discipline, and that the Church has not lost her 
own might in my persecution. The canons have not suffered persecution as well as I. Though importuned 
again by the Galatians, I was never able to give them an answer, because I waited for your decision. Now, 
if the Lord so will and they will consent to listen to me, I hope that I shall be able to bring the people to 
the Church. It cannot then be cast in my teeth that I have gone over to the Marcellians, and they on the 
contrary will become limbs of the body of the Church of Christ. Thus the disgrace caused by heresy will be 
made to disappear by the method I adopt, and I shall escape the opprobrium of having gone over to them. 


2. I have also been grieved by our brother Dorotheus, because, as he has himself written, he has not 
gently and mildly reported everything to your excellency. I set this down to the difficulty of the times. I 
seem to be deprived by my sins of all success in my undertakings, if indeed the best of my brethren are 
proved ill-disposed and incompetent, by their failure to perform their duties in accordance with my 
wishes. On his return Dorotheus reported to me the conversation which he had had with your excellency 
in the presence of the very venerable bishop Damasus, and he caused me distress by saying that our God- 
beloved brethren and fellow-ministers, Meletius and Eusebius, had been reckoned among the 
Ariomaniacs. If their orthodoxy were established by nothing else, the attacks made upon them by the 
Arians are, to the minds of all right thinking people, no small proof of their rectitude. Even your 
participation with them in sufferings endured for Christ’s sake ought to unite your reverence to them in 
love. Be assured of this, right honourable sir, that there is no word of orthodoxy which has not been 
proclaimed by these men with all boldness. God is my witness. I have heard them myself. I should not 
certainly have now admitted them to communion, if I had caught them tripping in the faith. But, if it seem 
good to you, let us leave the past alone. Let us make a peaceful start for the future. For we have need one 
of another in the fellowship of the members, and specially now, when the Churches of the East are looking 
to us, and will take your agreement as a pledge of strength and consolidation. If, on the other hand, they 
perceive that you are in a state of mutual suspicion, they will drop their hands, and slacken in their 


resistance to the enemies of the faith. 


LETTER CCLXVII 


TO BARSES, BISHOP OF EDESSA, IN EXILE 


For the sake of the affection which I entertain for you, I long to be with you, to embrace you, my dear 
friend, in person, and to glorify the Lord Who is magnified in you, and has made your honourable old age 
renowned among all them that fear Him throughout the world. But severe sickness afflicts me, and to a 
greater degree than I can express in words, I am weighed down by the care of the Churches. I am not my 
own master, to go whither I will, and to visit whom I will. Therefore I am trying to satisfy the longing I 
have for the good gifts in you by writing to you, and I beseech your reverence to pray for me and for the 
Church, that the Lord may grant to me to pass the remaining days or hours of my sojourn here without 
offence. May He permit me to see the peace of His Churches. Of your fellow-ministers and fellow-athletes 
may I hear all that I pray for, and of yourself that you are granted such a lot as the people under you seek 
for by day and by night from the Lord of righteousness. I have not written often, not even so often as I 
ought, but I have written to your reverence. Possibly the brethren to whom I committed my greetings 
were not able to preserve them. But now that I have found some of my brethren travelling to your 
excellency, I have readily entrusted my letter to them, and I have sent some messages which I beg you to 
receive from my humility without disdain, and to bless me after the manner of the patriarch Isaac. I have 
been much occupied, and have had my mind drowned in a multiplicity of cares. So it may well be that I 
have omitted something which I ought to have said. If so, do not reckon it against me; and do not be 
grieved. Act in all things up to your own high character, that I, like every one else, may enjoy the fruit of 
your virtue. May you be granted to me and to the Church, in good health, rejoicing in the Lord, praying 
for me. 


LETTER CCLXVII 


TO EUSEBIUS, IN EXILE 


Even in our time the Lord has taught us, by protecting with His great and powerful hand the life of your 
holiness, that He does not abandon His holy ones. I reckon your case to be almost like that of the saint 
remaining unhurt in the belly of the monster of the deep, or that of the men who feared the Lord, living 
unscathed in the fierce fire. For though the war is round about you on every side, He, as I hear, has kept 
you unharmed. May the mighty God keep you, if I live longer, to fulfil my earnest prayer that I may see 
you! If not for me, may He keep you for the rest, who wait for your return as they might for their own 
salvation. I am persuaded that the Lord in His loving-kindness will give heed to the tears of the Churches, 
and to the sighs which all are heaving over you, and will preserve you in life until He grant the prayer of 
all who night and day are praying to Him. Of all the measures taken against you, up to the arrival of our 
beloved brother Libanius the deacon, I have been sufficiently informed by him while on his way. I am 
anxious to learn what happened afterwards. I hear that in the meanwhile still greater troubles have 
occurred where you are; about all this, sooner if possible, but, if not, at least by our reverend brother Paul 
the presbyter, on his return, may I learn, as I pray that I may, that your life is preserved safe and sound. 
But on account of the report that all the roads are infested with thieves and deserters, I have been afraid 
to entrust anything to the brother’s keeping, for fear of causing his death. If the Lord grant a little quiet, 
(as Iam told of the coming of the army), I will try to send you one of my own men, to visit you, to bring me 
back news of everything about you. 


LETTER CCLXIX 
TO THE WIFE OF ARINTHAEUS, THE GENERAL. CONSOLATORY 


1. It had been only proper, and due to your affection, that I should have been on the spot, and have taken 
part in the present occurrences. Thus I might have at once assuaged my own sorrow, and given some 
consolation to your excellency. But my body will no longer endure long journeys, and so I am driven to 
approach you by letter, that I seem not to count what has happened as altogether of no interest to me. 
Who has not mourned for that man? Who is so stony of heart as not to have shed a warm tear over him? I 
especially have been filled with mourning at the thought of all the marks of respect which I have received 
from him, and of the general protection which he has extended to the Churches of God. Nevertheless, I 
have bethought me that he was human, and had done the work he had to do in this life, and now in the 
appointed time has been taken back again by God Who ordains our lots. All this, I beseech you, in your 
wisdom, to take to heart, and to meet the event with meekness, and, so far as is possible, to endure your 
loss with moderation. Time may be able to soothe your heart, and allow the approach of reason. At the 
same time your great love for your husband, and your goodness to all, lead me to fear that, from the very 
simplicity of your character, the wound of your grief may pierce you deeply, and that you may give 
yourself up entirely to your feelings. The teaching of Scripture is always useful, and specially at times like 
this. Remember, then, the sentence passed by our Creator. By it all we who are dust shall return to dust. 
No one is so great as to be superior to dissolution. 


2. Your admirable husband was a good and great man, and his bodily strength rivalled the virtues of his 
soul. He was unsurpassed, I must own, in both respects. But he was human, and he is dead; like Adam, 
like Abel, like Noah, like Abraham, like Moses, or any one else of like nature that you can name. Let us not 
then complain because he has been taken from us. Let us rather thank Him, who joined us to him, that we 
dwelt with him from the beginning. To lose a husband is a lot which you share with other women; but to 
have been united to such a husband is a boast which I do not think any other woman can make. In truth 
our Creator fashioned that man for us as a model of what human nature ought to be. All eyes were 
attracted towards him, and every tongue told of his deeds. Painters and sculptors fell short of his 
excellence, and historians, when they tell the story of his achievements in war, seem to fall into the region 
of the mythical and the incredible. Thus it has come about that most men have not even been able to give 
credit to the report conveying the sad tidings, or to accept the truth of the news that Arinthaeus is dead. 
Nevertheless Arinthaeus has suffered what will happen to heaven and to sun and to earth. He has died a 
bright death; not bowed down by old age; without losing one whit of his honour; great in this life; great in 
the life to come; deprived of nothing of his present splendour in view of the glory hoped for, because he 
washed away all the stain of his soul, in the very moment of his departure hence, in the laver of 
regeneration. That you should have arranged and joined in this rite is cause of supreme consolation. Turn 
now your thoughts from the present to the future, that you may be worthy through good works to obtain a 
place of rest like his. Spare an aged mother; spare a tender daughter, to whom you are now the sole 
comfort. Be an example of fortitude to other women, and so regulate your grief that you may neither eject 
it from your heart, nor be overwhelmed by your distress. Ever keep your eyes fixed on the great reward of 
patience, promised, as the requital of the deeds of this life, by our Lord Jesus Christ. 


LETTER CCLXX 
WITHOUT ADDRESS. CONCERNING RAPTUS 


I am distressed to find that you are by no means indignant at the sins forbidden, and that you seem 
incapable of understanding, how this raptus, which has been committed, is an act of unlawfulness and 
tyranny against society and human nature, and an outrage on free men. I am sure that if you had all been 
of one mind in this matter, there would have been nothing to prevent this bad custom from being long ago 
driven out of your country. Do thou at the present time shew the zeal of a Christian man, and be moved as 
the wrong deserves. Wherever you find the girl, insist on taking her away, and restore her to her parents, 
shut out the man from the prayers, and make him excommunicate. His accomplices, according to the 
canon which I have already put forth, cut off, with all their household, from the prayers. The village which 
received the girl after the abduction, and kept her, or even fought against her restitution, shut out with all 
its inhabitants from the prayers; to the end that all may know that we regard the ravisher as a common 
foe, like a snake or any other wild beast, and so hunt him out, and help those whom he has wronged. 


LETTER CCLXXI 


TO EUSEBIUS, MY COMRADE, TO RECOMMEND CYRIACUS THE PRESBYTER 


At once and in haste, after your departure, I came to the town. Why need I tell a man not needing to be 
told, because he knows by experience, how distressed I was not to find you? How delightful it would have 
been to me to see once more the excellent Eusebius, to embrace him, to travel once again in memory to 
our young days, and to be reminded of old times when for both of us there was one home, one hearth, the 
same schoolmaster, the same leisure, the same work, the same treats, the same hardships, and everything 
shared in common! What do you think I would not have given to recall all this by actually meeting you, to 
rid me of the heavy weight of my old age, and to seem to be turned from an old man into a lad again? But I 
have lost this pleasure. At least of the privilege of meeting your excellency in correspondence, and of 
consoling myself by the best means at my disposal, I am not deprived. I am so fortunate as to meet the 
very reverend presbyter Cyriacus. Iam ashamed to recommend him to you, and to make him, through me, 
your own, lest I seem to be performing a superfluous task in offering to you what you already possess and 
value as your own. But it is my duty to witness to the truth, and to give the best boons I have to those who 
are spiritually united to me. I think that the man’s blamelessness in his sacred position is well known to 
you; but I confirm it, for I do not know that any charge is brought against him by those who do not fear 
the Lord and are laying their hands upon all. Even if they had done anything of the kind, the man would 
not have been unworthy, for the enemies of the Lord rather vindicate the orders of those whom they 
attack than deprive them of any of the grace given them by the Spirit. However, as I said, nothing has 
even been thought of against the man. Be so good then as to look upon him as a blameless presbyter, in 
union with me, and worthy of all reverence. Thus will you benefit yourself and gratify me. 


LETTER CCLXXII 
TO SOPHRONIUS THE MAGISTER OFFICIORUM 


1. It has been reported to me by Actiacus the deacon, that certain men have moved you to anger against 
me, by falsely stating me to be ill-disposed towards your excellency. I cannot be astonished at a man in 
your position being followed by certain sycophants. High position seems to be in some way naturally 
attended by miserable hangers-on of this kind. Destitute as they are of any good quality of their own 
whereby they may be known, they endeavour to recommend themselves by means of other people’s ills. 
Peradventure, just as mildew is a blight which grows in corn, so flattery stealing upon friendship is a 
blight of friendship. So, as I said, I am by no means astonished that these men should buzz about your 
bright and distinguished hearth, as drones do about the hives. But what has moved my wonderment, and 
has seemed altogether astounding, is that a man like yourself, specially distinguished by the seriousness 
of your character, should have been induced to give both your ears to these people and to accept their 
calumny against me. From my youth up to this my old age I have felt affection for many men, but I am not 
aware that I have ever felt greater affection for any one than for your excellency. Even had not my reason 
induced me to regard a man of such a character, our intimacy from boyhood would have sufficed to attach 
me to your soul. You know yourself how much custom has to do with friendship. Pardon my deficiency, if I 
can show nothing worthy of this preference. You will not ask some deed from me in proof of my good will; 
you will be satisfied with a temper of mind which assuredly prays for you that you may have all that is 
best. May your fortunes never fall so low, as that you should need the aid of any one so insignificant as 
myself! 


2. How then was I likely to say anything against you, or to take any action in the matter of Memnonius? 
These points were reported to me by the deacon. How could I put the wealth of Hymetius before the 
friendship of one so prodigal of his substance as you are? There is no truth in any of these things. I have 
neither said nor done anything against you. Possibly some ground may have been given for some of the 
lies that are being told, by my remarking to some of those who are causing disturbance, “If the man has 
determined to accomplish what he has in mind, then, whether you make disturbance or not, what he 
means to be done will certainly be done. You will speak, or hold your tongues; it will make no difference. If 
he changes his mind, beware how you defame my friend’s honourable name. Do not, under the pretence of 
zeal in your patron’s cause, attempt to make some personal profit out of your attempts to threaten and 
alarm.” As to that person’s making his will, I have never said one word, great or small, directly or 


indirectly, about the matter. 


3. You must not refuse to believe what I say, unless you regard me as quite a desperate character, who 
thinks nothing of the great sin of lying. Put away all suspicion of me in relation to the business, and for the 
future reckon my affection for you as beyond the reach of all calumny. Imitate Alexander, who received a 
letter, saying that his physician was plotting his death, at the very moment when he was just about to 
drink his medicine, and was so far from believing the slanderer that he at one and the same time read the 
letter and drank the draught. I refuse to admit that I am in any way inferior to the men who have been 
famous for their friendship, for I have never been detected in any breach of mine; and, besides this, I have 
received from my God the commandment of love, and owe you love not only as part of mankind in general, 
but because I recognise you individually as a benefactor both of my country and of myself. 


LETTER CCLXXIII 


WITHOUT ADDRESS. CONCERNING HERA 


I am sure that your excellency loves me well enough to regard all that concerns me as concerning you. 
Therefore I commend to your great kindness and high consideration my very reverend brother Hera, 
whom I do not merely call brother by any conventional phrase, but because of his boundless affection. I 
beseech you to regard him as though he were nearly connected with yourself, and, so far as you can, to 
give him your protection in the matters in which he requires your generous and thoughtful aid. I shall 
then have this one more kindness to reckon in addition to the many which I have already received at your 
hands. 


LETTER CCLXXIV 
TO HIMERIUS, THE MASTER 


That my friendship and affection for the very reverend brother Hera began when I was quite a boy, and 
has, by God’s grace, continued up to my old age, no one knows better than yourself. For the Lord granted 
me the affection of your excellency at about the same time that He allowed me to become acquainted with 
Hera. He now needs your patronage, and I therefore beseech and supplicate you to do a favour for the 
sake of our old affection, and to heed the necessity under which we now lie. I beg you to make his cause 
your own, that he may need no other protection, but may return to me, successful in all that he is praying 
for. Then to the many kindnesses which I have received at your hands I shall be able to add yet this one 
more. I could not claim any favour more important to myself, or one more nearly touching my own 
interests. 


LETTER CCLXXV 


WITHOUT ADDRESS. CONCERNING HERA 


You have anticipated my entreaties in your affection for my very reverend brother Hera, and you have 
been better to him than I could have prayed for you to be in the abundant honour which you have shewn 
him, and the protection which you have extended to him on every occasion. But I cannot allow his affairs 
to go unnoticed by a word, and I must beseech your excellency that for my sake you will add something to 
the interest you have shewn in him, and will send him back to his own country victorious over the 
revilings of his enemies. Now many are trying to insult the peacefulness of his life, and he is not beyond 
the reach of envy’s shafts. Against his foes we shall find one sure means of safety, if you will consent to 
extend your protection over him. 


LETTER CCLXXVI 
TO THE GREAT HARMATIUS 


The common law of human nature makes elders fathers to youngsters, and the special peculiar law of us 
Christians puts us old men in the place of parents to the younger. Do not, then, think that I am 
impertinent or shew myself indefensibly meddlesome, if I plead with you on behalf of your son. In other 
respects I think it only right that you should exact obedience from him; for, so far as his body is 
concerned, he is subject to you, both by the law of nature, and by the civil law under which we live. His 
soul, however, is derived from a diviner source, and may properly be held to be subject to another 
authority. The debts which it owes to God have a higher claim than any others. Since, then, he has 
preferred the God of us Christians, the true God, to your many gods which are worshipped by the help of 
material symbols, be not angry with him. Rather admire his noble firmness of soul, in sacrificing the fear 
and respect due to his father to close conjunction with God, through true knowledge and a life of virtue. 
Nature herself will move you, as well as your invariable gentleness and kindliness of disposition, not to 
allow yourself to feel angry with him even to a small extent. And I am sure that you will not set my 
mediation at naught,—or rather, I should say, the mediation of your townsmen of which I am the exponent. 
They all love you so well, and pray so earnestly for all blessings for you, that they suppose that in you they 


have welcomed a Christian too. So overjoyed have they been at the report which has suddenly reached the 
town. 


LETTER CCLXXVII 
TO THE LEARNED MAXIMUS 


The excellent Theotecnus has given mean account of your highness, whereby he has inspired me with a 
longing for your acquaintance, so clearly do his words delineate the character of your mind. He has 
enkindled in me so ardent an affection for you, that were it not that I am weighed down with age, that I 
am the victim of a congenital ailment, that I am bound hand and foot by the numberless cares of the 
Church, nothing would have hindered my coming to you. For indeed it is no small gain that a member of a 
great house, a man of illustrious lineage, in adopting the life of the gospel, should bridle the propensities 
of youth by reflection, and subject to reason the affections of the flesh; should display a humility 
consistent with his Christian profession, bethinking himself, as is his duty, whence he is come and whither 
he is going. For it is this consideration of our nature that reduces the swelling of the mind, and banishes 
all boastfulness and arrogance. In a word it renders one a disciple of our Lord, Who said, “Learn of me, 
for Iam meek and lowly in heart.” And in truth, very dear son, the only thing that deserves our exertions 
and praises is our everlasting welfare; and this is the honour that comes from God. 


Human affairs are fainter than a shadow; more deceitful than a dream. Youth fades more quickly than the 
flowers of spring; our beauty wastes with age or sickness. Riches are uncertain; glory is fickle. The 
pursuit of arts and sciences is bounded by the present life; the charm of eloquence, which all covet, 
reaches but the ear: whereas the practice of virtue is a precious possession for its owner, a delightful 
spectacle for all who witness it. Make this your study; so will you be worthy of the good things promised 
by the Lord. 


But a recital of the means whereby to make the acquisition, and secure the enjoyment of these blessings, 
lies beyond the intention of this present letter. Thus much however, after what I heard from my brother 
Theotecnus, it occurred to me to write to you. I pray that he may always speak the truth, especially in his 
accounts of you; that the Lord may be the more glorified in you, abounding as you do in the most precious 
fruits of piety, although derived from a foreign root. 


LETTER CCLXXVIII 
TO VALERIANUS 


I desired, when in Orphanene, to see your excellency; I had also hoped that while you were living at 
Corsagaena, there would have been nothing to hinder your coming to me at a synod which I had expected 
to hold at Attagaena; since, however, I failed to hold it, my desire was to see you in the hill-country; for 
here again Evesus, being in that neighbourhood, held out hopes of our meeting. But since I have been 
disappointed on both occasions, I determined to write and beg that you would deign to visit me; for I think 
it is but right and proper that the young man should come to the old. Furthermore, at our meeting, I 
would make you a tender of my advice, touching your negotiations with certain at Caesarea: a right 
conclusion of the matter calls for my intervention. If agreeable then, do not be backward in coming to me. 


LETTER CCLXXIXx 
TO MODESTUS THE PREFECT 


Although so numerous are my letters, conveyed to your excellency by as many bearers, yet, having regard 
to the especial honour you have shewn me, I cannot think that their large number causes you any 
annoyance. 


I do not hesitate therefore to entrust to this brother the accompanying letter: I know that he will meet 
with all that he wishes, and that you will count me but as a benefactor in furnishing occasion for the 
gratification of your kind inclinations. He craves your advocacy. His cause he will explain in person, if you 
but deign to regard him with a favourable eye, and embolden him to speak freely in the presence of so 
august an authority. Accept my assurance that any kindness shewn to him, I shall regard as personal to 
myself. His special reason for leaving Tyana and coming to me was the high value he attached to the 
presentation of a letter written by myself in support of his application. That he may not be disappointed of 
his hope; that I may continue in the enjoyment of your consideration; that your interest in all that is good 
may, in this present matter, find scope for its full exercise—are the grounds on which I crave a gracious 
reception for him, and a place amongst those nearest to you. 


LETTER CCLXXX 
TO MODESTUS THE PREFECT 


I feel my boldness in pressing my suit by letter upon a man in your position; still the honour that you have 
paid me in the past has banished all my scruples. Accordingly I write with confidence. 


My plea is for a relative of mine, a man worthy of respect for his integrity. He is the bearer of this letter, 
and he stands to me in the place of a son. Your favour is all that he requires for the fulfilment of his 
wishes. Deign therefore to receive, at the hands of the aforesaid bearer, my letter in furtherance of his 
plea. I pray you to give him an opportunity of explaining his affairs at an interview with those in a position 
to help him. So by your direction shall he quickly obtain his desires; while I shall have occasion for 
boasting that by God’s favour I have found a champion who regards the entreaties of my friends as 
personal claims to his protection. 


LETTER CCLXXxI 


TO MODESTUS THE PREFECT 


I am mindful of the great honour I received in the encouragement you gave me, along with others, to 
address your excellency. I avail myself of the privilege and the enjoyment of your gracious favour. 


I congratulate myself upon having such a correspondent, as also upon the opportunity afforded your 
excellency of conferring an honour on me by your reply. 


I claim your clemency on behalf of Helladius my special friend. I pray that he may be relieved from the 
anxieties of Tax-assessor, and so be enabled to work in the interests of our country. 


You have already so far given a gracious consent, that I now repeat my request, and pray you to send 
instructions to the governor of the Province, that Helladius may be released from this infliction. 


LETTER CCLXXxII 
TO A BISHOP 


You blame me for not inviting you; and, when invited, you do not attend. That your former excuse was an 
empty one is clear from your conduct on the second occasion. For had you been invited before, in all 
probability you would never have come. 


Act not again unadvisedly, but obey this present invitation; since you know that its repetition strengthens 
an indictment, and that a second lends credibility to a previous accusation. 


I exhort you always to bear with me; or even if you cannot, at any rate it is your duty not to neglect the 
Martyrs, to join in whose commemoration you are invited. Render therefore your service to us both; or if 
you will not consent to this, at any rate to the more worthy. 


LETTER CCLXXxIII 


TO A WIDOW 


I hope to find a suitable day for the conference, after those which I intend to fix for the hill-country. I see 
no opportunity for our meeting (unless the Lord so order it beyond my expectation), other than at a public 
conference. 


You may imagine my position from your own experience. If in the care of a single household you are beset 
with such a crowd of anxieties, how many distractions, think you, each day brings to me? 


Your dream, I think, reveals more perfectly the necessity of making provision for spiritual contemplation, 
and cultivating that mental vision by which God is wont to be seen. Enjoying as you do the consolation of 
the Holy Scriptures, you stand in need neither of my assistance nor of that of anybody else to help you to 
comprehend your duty. You have the all-sufficient counsel and guidance of the Holy Spirit to lead you to 
what is right. 


LETTER CCLXXXxIV 
TO THE ASSESSOR IN THE CASE OF MONKS 


Concerning the monks, your excellency has, I believe, already rules in force, so that I need ask for no 
special favour on their behalf. 


It is enough that they share with others the enjoyment of your general beneficence; still I feel it 
incumbent upon me too to interest myself in their case. I therefore submit it to your more perfect 
judgment, that men who have long since taken leave of this life, who have mortified their own bodies, so 
that they have neither money to spend nor bodily service to render in the interests of the common weal, 


should be exempted from taxation. For if their lives are consistent with their profession, they possess 
neither money nor bodies; for the former is spent in communicating to the needy; while their bodies are 
worn away in prayer and fasting. 


Men living such lives you will, I know, regard with special reverence; nay you will wish to secure their 
intervention, since by their life in the Gospel they are able to prevail with God. 


LETTER CCLXXXV 
WITHOUT ADDRESS 


The hearer of this letter is one on whom rests the care of our Church and the management of its property 
—our beloved son. 


Deign to grant him freedom of speech on those points that are referred to your holiness, and attention to 
the expression of his own views; so shall our Church at length recover herself, and henceforth be released 
from this many-headed Hydra. 


Our property is our poverty; so much so that we are ever in search of one to relieve us of it; for the 
expenses of the Church property amount to more than any profit that she derives from it. 


LETTER CCLXXXVI 
TO THE COMMENTARIENSIS 


Whereas certain vagabonds have been arrested in the church for stealing, in defiance of God’s 
commandment, some poor men’s clothing, of little value otherwise, yet such as they had rather have on 
than off their backs; and whereas you consider that in virtue of your office you yourself should have the 
custody of the offenders:—I hereby declare, that I would have you know that for offences committed in the 
church it is our business to mete out punishment, and that the intervention of the civil authorities is in 
these cases superfluous. Wherefore, the stolen property, as set forth in the document in your possession 
and in the transcript made in the presence of eyewitnesses, I enjoin you to retain, reserving part for 
future claims, and distributing the rest among the present applicants. 


As for the offenders,—that they be corrected in the discipline and admonition of the Lord. By this means I 
hope to work their successive reformations. For where the stripes of human tribunals have failed, I have 
often known the fearful judgments of God to be effectual. If it is, however, your wish to refer this matter 
also to the count, such is my confidence in his justice and uprightness that I leave you to follow your own 
counsels. 


LETTER CCLXXXVII 
WITHOUT ADDRESS 


IT is difficult to deal with this man. I scarcely know how to treat so shifty, and, to judge from the evidence, 
so desperate a character. When summoned before the court, he fails to appear; and if he does attend, he is 
gifted with such volubility of words and oaths, that I think myself well off to be quickly rid of him. I have 
often known him twist round his accusations upon his accusers. In a word, there is no creature living upon 
earth so subtile and versatile in villainy. A slight acquaintance with him suffices to prove this. Why then do 
you appeal to me? Why not at once bring yourselves to submit to his ill-treatment, as to a visitation of 
God’s anger? 


At the same time you must not be contaminated by contact with wickedness. 


I enjoin therefore that he and all his household be forbidden the services of the Church, and all other 
communion with her ministers. Being thus made an example of, he may haply be brought to a sense of his 
enormities. 


LETTER CCLXXXVIII 


WITHOUT ADDRESS. EXCOMMUNICATORY 


When public punishment fails to bring a man to his senses, or exclusion from the prayers of the Church to 
drive him to repentance, it only remains to treat him in accordance with our Lord’s directions—as it is 
written, “If thy brother shall trespass against thee... . tell him his fault between thee and him; . . . if he 
will not hear thee, take with thee another;” “and if he shall” then “neglect to hear, tell it unto the Church; 
but if he neglect to hear even the Church, let him be unto thee henceforth as an heathen man, and as a 
publican.” Now all this we have done in the case of this fellow. First, he was accused of his fault; then he 
was convicted in the presence of one or two witnesses; thirdly, in the presence of the Church. Thus we 


CHAPTER XLIII 


CONCLUSIONS. JESUS AS THE CHRIST OF THE CREATOR PROVED FROM THE EVENTS OF THE LAST CHAPTER OF 
ST. LUKE. THE PIOUS WOMEN AT THE SEPULCHRE. THE ANGELS AT THE RESURRECTION. THE MANIFOLD 
APPEARANCES OF CHRIST AFTER THE RESURRECTION. HIS MISSION OF THE APOSTLES AMONGST ALL NATIONS. 
ALL SHOWN TO BE IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE WISDOM OF THE ALMIGHTY FATHER, AS INDICATED IN 
PROPHECY. THE BODY OF CHRIST AFTER DEATH NO MERE PHANTOM. MARCION’S MANIPULATION OF THE 
GOSPEL ON THIS POINT 


It was very meet that the man who buried the Lord should thus be noticed in prophecy, and thenceforth 
be “blessed;” since prophecy does not omit the (pious) office of the women who resorted before day-break 
to the sepulchre with the spices which they had prepared. For of this incident it is said by Hosea: “To seek 
my face they will watch till day-light, saying unto me, Come, and let us return to the Lord: for He hath 
taken away, and He will heal us; He hath smitten, and He will bind us up; after two days will He revive us: 
in the third day He will raise us up.” For who can refuse to believe that these words often revolved in the 
thought of those women between the sorrow of that desertion with which at present they seemed to 
themselves to have been smitten by the Lord, and the hope of the resurrection itself, by which they rightly 
supposed that all would be restored to them? But when “they found not the body (of the Lord Jesus),” “His 
sepulture was removed from the midst of them,” according to the prophecy of Isaiah. “Two angels 
however, appeared there.” For just so many honorary companions were required by the word of God, 
which usually prescribes “two witnesses.” Moreover, the women, returning from the sepulchre, and from 
this vision of the angels, were foreseen by Isaiah, when he says, “Come, ye women, who return from the 
vision;” that is, “come,” to report the resurrection of the Lord. It was well, however, that the unbelief of 
the disciples was so persistent, in order that to the last we might consistently maintain that Jesus revealed 
Himself to the disciples as none other than the Christ of the prophets. For as two of them were taking a 
walk, and when the Lord had joined their company, without its appearing that it was He, and whilst He 
dissembled His knowledge of what had just taken place, they say: “But we trusted that it had been He 
which should have redeemed Israel,”—meaning their own, that is, the Creator’s Christ. So far had He 
been from declaring Himself to them as another Christ! They could not, however, deem Him to be the 
Christ of the Creator; nor, if He was so deemed by them, could He have tolerated this opinion concerning 
Himself, unless He were really He whom He was supposed to be. Otherwise He would actually be the 
author of error, and the prevaricator of truth, contrary to the character of the good God. But at no time 
even after His resurrection did He reveal Himself to them as any other than what, on their own showing, 
they had always thought Him to be. He pointedly reproached them: “O fools, and slow of heart in not 
believing that which He spake unto you.” By saying this, He proves that He does not belong to the rival 
god, but to the same God. For the same thing was said by the angels to the women: “Remember how He 
spake unto you when He was yet in Galilee, saying, The Son of man must be delivered up, and be 
crucified, and on the third day rise again.” “Must be delivered up;” and why, except that it was so written 
by God the Creator? He therefore upbraided them, because they were offended solely at His passion, and 
because they doubted of the truth of the resurrection which had been reported to them by the women, 
whereby (they showed that) they had not believed Him to have been the very same as they had thought 
Him to be. Wishing, therefore, to be believed by them in this wise, He declared Himself to be just what 
they had deemed Him to be—the Creator’s Christ, the Redeemer of Israel. But as touching the reality of 
His body, what can be plainer? When they were doubting whether He were not a phantom—nay, were 
supposing that He was one—He says to them, “Why are ye troubled, and why do thoughts arise in your 
hearts? See my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; for a spirit hath not bones, as ye see me have.” Now 
Marcion was unwilling to expunge from his Gospel some statements which even made against him—I 
suspect, on purpose, to have it in his power from the passages which he did not suppress, when he could 
have done so, either to deny that he had expunged anything, or else to justify his suppressions, if he made 
any. But he spares only such passages as he can subvert quite as well by explaining them away as by 
expunging them from the text. Thus, in the passage before us, he would have the words, “A spirit hath not 
bones, as ye see me have,” so transposed, as to mean, “A spirit, such as ye see me to be, hath not bones;” 
that is to say, it is not the nature of a spirit to have bones. But what need of so tortuous a construction, 
when He might have simply said, “A spirit hath not bones, even as you observe that I have not?” Why, 
moreover, does He offer His hands and His feet for their examination—limbs which consist of bones—if He 
had no bones? Why, too, does He add, “Know that it is I myself,” when they had before known Him to be 
corporeal? Else, if He were altogether a phantom, why did He upbraid them for supposing Him to be a 
phantom? But whilst they still believed not, He asked them for some meat, for the express purpose of 
showing them that He had teeth. 


And now, as I would venture to believe, we have accomplished our undertaking. We have set forth Jesus 
Christ as none other than the Christ of the Creator. Our proofs we have drawn from His doctrines, 
maxims, affections, feelings, miracles, sufferings, and even resurrection—as foretold by the prophets. 
Even to the last He taught us (the same truth of His mission), when He sent forth His apostles to preach 
His gospel “among all nations;” for He thus fulfilled the psalm: “Their sound is gone out through all the 
earth, and their words to the end of the world.” Marcion, I pity you; your labour has been in vain. For the 
Jesus Christ who appears in your Gospel is mine. 


have made our solemn protest, and he has not listened to it. Henceforth let him be excommunicated. 


Further, let proclamation be made throughout the district, that he be excluded from participation in any of 
the ordinary relations of life; so that by our withholding ourselves from all intercourse with him he may 
become altogether food for the devil. 


LETTER CCLXXxIX 


WITHOUT ADDRESS. CONCERNING AN AFFLICTED WOMAN 


I consider it an equal mistake, to let the guilty go unpunished, and to exceed the proper limits of 
punishment. I accordingly passed upon this man the sentence I considered it incumbent on me to pass— 
excommunication from the Church. The sufferer I exhorted not to avenge herself; but to leave to God the 
redressing of her wrongs. Thus if my admonitions had possessed any weight, I should then have been 
obeyed, for the language I employed was far more likely to ensure credit, than any letter to enforce 
compliance. 


So, even after listening to her statements that contained matter sufficiently grave, I still held my peace; 
and even now I am not sure that it becomes me to treat again of this same question. 


For, she says, I have foregone husband, children, all the enjoyments of life, for the attainment of this 
single object, the favour of God, and good repute amongst men. Yet one day the offender, an adept from 
boyhood in corrupting families, with the impudence habitual to him, forced an entrance into my house; 
and thus within the bare limits of an interview an acquaintanceship was formed. It was only owing to my 
ignorance of the man, and to that timidity which comes from inexperience, that I hesitated openly to turn 
him out of doors. Yet to such a pitch of impiety and insolence did he come, that he filled the whole city 
with slanders, and publicly inveighed against me by affixing to the church doors libellous placards. For 
this conduct, it is true, he incurred the displeasure of the law: but, nevertheless, he returned to his 
slanderous attacks on me. Once more the market-place was filled with his abuse, as well as the gymnasia, 
theatres, and houses whose congeniality of habits gained him an admittance. Nor did his very 
extravagance lead men to recognise those virtues wherein I was conspicuous, so universally had I been 
represented as being of an incontinent disposition. In these calumnies, she goes on to say, some find a 
delight—such is the pleasure men naturally feel in the disparagement of others; some profess to be 
pained, but shew no sympathy; others believe the truth of these slanders; others again, having regard to 
the persistency of his oaths, are undecided. But sympathy I have none. And now indeed I begin to realise 
my loneliness, and bewail myself. I have no brother, friend, relation, no servant, bond or free, in a word, 
no one whatever to share my grief. And yet, I think, Iam more than any one else an object of pity, in a city 
where the haters of wickedness are so few. They bandy violence; but violence, though they fail to see it, 
moves in a circle, and in time will overtake each one of them. 


In such and still more appealing terms she told her tale, with countless tears, and so departed. Nor did 
she altogether acquit me of blame; thinking that, when I ought to sympathise with her like a father, Iam 
indifferent to her troubles, and regard the sufferings of others too philosophically. 


For it is not, she urged, the loss of money that you bid me disregard; nor the endurance of bodily 
sufferings; but a damaged reputation, an injury involving loss upon the Church at large. 


This is her appeal; and now I pray you, most excellent sir, consider what answer you would have me make 
her. The decision I have come to in my own mind is, not to surrender offenders to the magistrates; yet not 
to rescue those already in their custody, since it has long ago been declared by the Apostle, that the 
magistrates should be a terror to them in their evil-doings; for, it is said, “he beareth not the sword in 
vain.” To surrender him, then, is contrary to my humanity; while to release him would be an 
encouragement to his violence. 


Perhaps, however, you will defer taking action until my arrival. I will then shew you that I can effect 
nothing from there being none to obey me. 


LETTER CCXC 
TO NECTARIUS 


May many blessings rest on those who encourage your excellency in maintaining a constant 
correspondence with me! And regard not such a wish as conventional merely, but as expressing my 
sincere conviction of the value of your utterances. Whom could I honour above Nectarius—known to me 
from his earliest days as a child of fairest promise, who now through the exercise of every virtue has 
reached a position of the highest eminence?—So much so, that of all my friends the dearest is the bearer 
of your letter. 


Touching the election of those set over districts, God forbid that I should do anything for the gratification 
of man, through listening to importunities or yielding to fear. In that case I should be not a steward, but a 


huckster, battering the gift of God for the favour of man. But seeing that votes are given but by mortals, 
who can only bear such testimony as they do from outward appearances, while the choice of fit persons is 
committed in all humility to Him Who knows the secrets of the heart, haply it is best for everybody, when 
he has tendered the evidence of his vote, to abstain from all heat and contention, as though some self- 
interest were involved in the testimony, and to pray to God that what is advantageous may not remain 
unknown. Thus the result is no longer attributable to man, but a cause for thankfulness to God. For these 
things, if they be of man, cannot be said to be; but are pretence only, altogether void of reality. 


Consider also, that when a man strives with might and main to gain his end, there is no small danger of 
his drawing even sinners to his side; and there is much sinfulness, such is the weakness of man’s nature, 
even where we should least expect it. 


Again, in private consultation we often offer our friends good advice, and, though we do not find them 
taking it, yet we are not angry. Where then it is not man that counsels, but God that determines, shall we 
feel indignation at not being preferred before the determination of God? 


And if these things were given to man by man, what need were there for us to ask them of ourselves? 
Were it not better for each to take them from himself? But if they are the gift of God, we ought to pray and 
not to grieve. And in our prayer we should not seek our own will, but leave it to God who disposes for the 
best. 


Now may the holy God keep from your home all taste of sorrow; and grant to you and to your family a life 
exempt from harm and sickness. 


LETTER CCXCI 
TO TIMOTHEUS THE CHOREPISCOPUS 


The due limits of a letter, and that mode of addressing you, render it inconvenient for me to write all I 
think; at the same time to pass over my thoughts in silence, when my heart is burning with righteous 
indignation against you, is well-nigh impossible. I will adopt the midway course: I will write some things; 
others I will omit. For I wish to chide you, if so I may, in terms both flank and friendly. 


Yes! that Timotheus whom I have known from boyhood, so intent upon an upright and ascetic life, as even 
to be accused of excess therein, now forsakes the enquiry after those means whereby we may be united to 
God; now makes it his first thought what some one else may think of him, and lives a life of dependence 
upon the opinions of others; is mainly anxious how to serve his friends, without incurring the ridicule of 
enemies; and fears disgrace with the world as a great misfortune. Does he not know, that while he is 
occupied with these trifles he is unconsciously neglecting his highest interests? For, that we cannot be 
engaged with both at once—the things of this world and of Heaven—the holy Scriptures are full of 
teaching for us. Nay, Nature herself is full of such instances. In the exercise of the mental faculty, to think 
two thoughts at the same time is quite impossible. In the perceptions of our senses, to admit two sounds 
falling upon our ears at the same moment, and to distinguish them, although we are provided with two 
open passages, is impossible. Our eyes, again, unless they are both fixed upon the object of our vision, are 
unable to perform their action accurately. 


Thus much for Nature; but to recite to you the evidence of the Scriptures were as ridiculous as, so runs 
the proverb, to carry owls to Athens.’ Why then combine things incompatible—the tumults of civil life and 
the practice of religion? 


Withdraw from clamour; be no more the cause or object of annoyance; let us keep ourselves to ourselves. 
We long since proposed religion as our aim; let us make the attainment of it our practice, and shew those 
who have the wish to insult us that it does not lie with them to annoy us at their will. But this will only be 
when we have clearly shewn them that we afford no handle for abuse. 


For the present enough of this! Would that some day we might meet and more perfectly consider those 
things that be for our souls’ welfare; so may we not be too much occupied with thoughts of vanity, since 
death must one day overtake us. 


I was greatly pleased with the gifts you kindly sent me. They were most welcome on their own account; 
the thought of who it was that sent them made them many times more welcome. The gifts from Pontus, 
the tablets and medicines, kindly accept when I send them. At present they are not by me. 


N.B. The letters numbered CCXCII.-CCCLXVI. are included by the Ben. Ed. in a “Classis Tertia,” having no 
note of time. Some are doubtful, and some plainly spurious. Of these I include such as seem most 
important. 


LETTER CCXCII 


TO PALLADIUS 


The one-half of my desire has God fulfilled in the interview He granted me with our fair sister, your wife. 
The other half He is able to accomplish; and so with the sight of your excellency I shall render my full 
thanks to God. 


And I am the more desirous of seeing you, now that I hear you have been adorned with that great 
ornament, the clothing of immortality, which clokes our mortality, and puts out of sight the death of the 
flesh; by virtue of which the corruptible is swallowed up in incorruption. 


Thus God of His goodness has now alienated you from sin, united you to Himself, has opened the doors of 
Heaven, and pointed out the paths that lead to heavenly bliss. I entreat you therefore by that wisdom 
wherein you excel all other men, that you receive the divine favour circumspectly, proving a faithful 
guardian of this treasure, as the repository of this royal gift, keeping watch over it with all carefulness. 
Preserve this seal of righteousness unsullied, that so you may stand before God, shining in the brightness 
of the Saints. Let no spot or wrinkle defile the pure robe of immortality; but keep holiness in all your 
members, as having put on Christ. “For,” it is said, “as many of you as have been baptized into Christ, 
have put on Christ.” Wherefore let all your members be holy as becomes their investment in a raiment of 
holiness and light. 


LETTER CCXCIII 


TO JULIANUS 


How fare you this long while? Have you altogether recovered the use of your hand? And how do other 
things prosper? According to your wishes and my prayers? In accordance with your purposes? 


Where men are readily disposed to change, it is only natural that their lives are not well ordered: but 
where their minds are fixed, steadfast and unalterable, it follows that their lives should be conformable to 
their purposes. 


True, it is not in the helmsman’s power to make a calm when he wishes; but with us, it is quite easy to 
render our lives tranquil by stilling the storms of passion that surge within, by rising superior to those 
that assail us from without. The upright man is touched by neither loss, nor sickness, nor the other ills of 
life; for he walks in heart with God, keeps his gaze fixed upon the future, and easily and lightly weathers 
the storms that rise from earth. 


Be not troubled with the cares of earth. Such men are like fat birds, in vain endowed with flight, that 
creep like beasts upon the ground. But you—for I have witnessed you in difficulties—are like swimmers 
racing out at sea. 


A single claw reveals the whole lion: so from a slight acquaintance I think I know you fully. And I count it a 
great thing, that you set some store by me, that I am not absent from your thoughts, but constantly in 
your recollection. 


Now writing is a proof of recollection; and the oftener you write, the better pleased I am. 


LETTER CCXCIV 
TO FESTUS AND MAGNUS 


It is doubtless a father’s duty to make provision for his children; a husbandman’s to tend his plants and 
crops; a teacher’s to bestow care upon his pupils, especially when, innate goodness shews signs of 
promise for them. 


The husbandman finds toil a pleasure when he sees the ears ripen or the plants increase; the teacher is 
gladdened at his pupils’ growth in knowledge, the father at his son’s in stature. But greater is the care I 
feel for you; higher the hopes I entertain; in proportion as piety is more excellent than all the arts, than all 
the animals and fruits together. 


And piety I planted in your heart while still pure and tender, and I matured it in the hopes of seeing it 
reach maturity and bearing fruits in due season. My prayers meanwhile were furthered by your love of 
learning. And you know well that you have my good wishes, and that God’s favour rests upon your 
endeavours; for when rightly directed, called or uncalled, God is at hand to further them. 


Now every man that loves God is prone to teaching; nay, where there is the power to teach things 
profitable, their eagerness is well nigh uncontrollable; but first their hearers’ minds must be cleared of all 
resistance. 


Not that separation in the body is a hindrance to instruction. The Creator, in the fulness of His love and 
wisdom, did not confine our minds within our bodies, nor the power of speaking to our tongues. Ability to 
profit derives some advantage even from lapse of time; thus we are able to transmit instruction, not only 


to those who are dwelling far away, but even to those who are hereafter to be born. And experience 
proves my words: those who lived many years before teach posterity by instruction preserved in their 
writings; and we, though so far separated in the body, are always near in thought, and converse together 
with ease. 


Instruction is bounded neither by sea nor land, if only we have a care for our souls’ profit. 


LETTER CCXCV 
TO MONKS 


I do not think that I need further commend you to God’s grace, after the words that I addressed to you in 
person. I then bade you adopt the life in common, after the manner of living of the Apostles. This you 
accepted as wholesome instruction, and gave God thanks for it. 


Thus your conduct was due, not so much to the words I spoke, as to my instructions to put them into 
practice, conducive at once to your advantage who accepted, to my comfort who gave you the advice, and 
to the glory and praise of Christ, by Whose name we are called. 


For this reason I have sent to you our well-beloved brother, that he may learn of your zeal, may quicken 
your sloth, may report to me of opposition. For great is my desire to see you all united in one body, and to 
hear that you are not content to live a life without witness; but have undertaken to be both watchful of 
each other’s diligence, and witnesses of each other’s success. 


Thus will each of you receive a reward in full, not only on his own behalf, but also for his brother’s 
progress. And, as is fitting, you will be a source of mutual profit, both by your words and deeds, as a result 
of constant intercourse and exhortation. But above all I exhort you to be mindful of the faith of the 
Fathers, and not to be shaken by those who in your retirement would try to wrest you from it. For you 
know that unless illumined by faith in God, strictness of life availeth nothing; nor will a right confession of 
faith, if void of good works, be able to present you before the Lord. 


Faith and works must be joined: so shall the man of God be perfect, and his life not halt through any 
imperfection. 


For the faith which saves us, as saith the Apostle, is that which worketh by love. 


LETTER CCXCVI 
TO A WIDOW 


[A short letter in which Basil excuses himself for making use of the widow’s mules. ] 


LETTER CCXCVII 


TO A WIDOW 


[A short letter of introduction. ] 


LETTER CCXCVIII 
WITHOUT ADDRESS 


[A short letter of commendation. ] 


LETTER CCXCIXx 
TO A CENSITOR 


I was aware, before you told me, that you do not like your employment in public affairs. It is an old saying 
that those who are anxious to lead a pious life do not throw themselves with pleasure into office. The case 
of magistrates seems to me like that of physicians. They see awful sights; they meet with bad smells; they 
get trouble for themselves out of other people’s calamities. This is at least the case with those who are 
real magistrates. All men who are engaged in business, look also to make a profit, and are excited about 
this kind of glory, count it the greatest possible advantage to acquire some power and influence by which 
they may be able to benefit their friends, punish their enemies, and get what they want for themselves. 
You are not a man of this kind. How should you be? You have voluntarily withdrawn from even high office 
in the State. You might have ruled the city like one single house, but you have preferred a life free from 
care and anxiety. You have placed a higher value on having no troubles yourself and not troubling other 
people, than other people do on making themselves disagreeable. But it has seemed good to the Lord that 


the district of Ibora should not be under the power of hucksters, nor be turned into a mere slave market. 
It is His will that every individual in it should be enrolled, as is right. Do you therefore accept this 
responsibility? It is vexatious, I know, but it is one which may bring you the approbation of God. Neither 
fawn upon the great and powerful, nor despise the poor and needy. Show to all under your rule an 
impartiality of mind, balanced more exactly than any scales. Thus in the sight of those who have entrusted 
you with these responsibilities your zeal for justice will be made evident, and they will view you with 
exceptional admiration. And even though you go unnoticed by them, you will not be unnoticed by our God. 
The prizes which He has put before us for good works are great. 


LETTER CCC 
WITHOUT ADDRESS 


[A consolatory letter to a father. ] 


LETTER CCCI 
TO MAXIMUS 


[Consolatory on the death of his wife.] 


LETTER CCCII 


TO THE WIFE OF BRISO 


[Consolatory on the death of her husband. These three consolatory letters present no features different 
from those contained in previous letters of a similar character. ] 


LETTER CCCIII 
TO THE COMES PRIVATARUM 


You have, I think, been led to impose a contribution of mares on these people by false information on the 
part of the inhabitants. What is going on is quite unfair. It cannot but be displeasing to your excellency, 
and is distressing to me on account of my intimate connexion with the victims of the wrong. I have 
therefore lost no time in begging your Lordship not to allow these promoters of iniquity to succeed in 
their malevolence. 


LETTER CCCIV 
TO ABURGIUS 


[A few unimportant words of introduction. ] 


LETTER CCCV 
WITHOUT ADDRESS 


[An unimportant letter of recommendation. ] 


LETTER CCCVI 
TO THE GOVERNOR OF SEBASTEIA 


I am aware that your excellency is favourably receiving my letters, and I understand why. You love all that 
is good; you are ready in doing kindnesses. So whenever I give you the opportunity of shewing your 
magnanimity, you are eager for my letters, because you know that they furnish an occasion for good 
deeds. Now, once more, behold an occasion for your shewing all the signs of rectitude, and at the same 
time for the public exhibition of your virtues! Certain persons have come from Alexandria for the 
discharge of a necessary duty which is due from all men to the dead. They ask your excellency to give 
orders that it may be permitted them to have conveyed away, under official sanction, the corpse of a 
relative who departed this life at Sebasteia, while the troops were quartered there. They further beg that, 
as far as possible, aid may be given them for travelling at the public expense, so that, of your bounty, they 
may find some help and solace in their long journey. The tidings of this will travel as far as to great 
Alexandria, and will convey thither the report of your excellency’s astonishing kindness. This you well 
understand without my mentioning it. I shall add gratitude for this one more favour to that which I feel for 
all which you have done me. 


LETTER CCCVII 


WITHOUT ADDRESS 

[A request to mediate between two litigants.] 
LETTER CCCVII 

WITHOUT ADDRESS 


[Commendatory, with the mention of a place called Capralis.] 


LETTER CCCIX 


WITHOUT ADDRESS 


[Commendatory on behalf of a man reduced from wealth to poverty, with three children, and anxious 
about his rating. ] 


LETTER CCCX 
WITHOUT ADDRESS 


[Commendatory on behalf of some kinsfolk, and of the people of Ariarathia, a place in the Sargaransene, 
about 60 m. E. of Caesarea. |] 


LETTER CCCXI 


WITHOUT ADDRESS 


[Commendatory: short and of no importance.] 


LETTER CCCXII 


WITHOUT ADDRESS 


[Commendatory: short and unimportant.] 


LETTER CCCXIII 

WITHOUT ADDRESS 

[Commendatory of the interests of Sulpicius.] 
LETTER CCCXIV 

WITHOUT ADDRESS 

[Commendatory. ] 

LETTER CCCXV 

WITHOUT ADDRESS 

[Commendatory of a widow. ] 

LETTERS CCCXVI., CCCXVII., CCCXVIII., CCCXIX 
WITHOUT ADDRESS 

[Commendatory; short.] 

LETTER CCCXX 

WITHOUT ADDRESS 


[A salutation. ] 


LETTER CCCXXI 
TO THECLA 


[Included among the Letters of Gregory of Nazianzus, who is assumed by the Ben. Ed. to be indubitably 
the writer. ] 


LETTER CCCXxXII 

WITHOUT ADDRESS 

[Asking a friend to come with his wife and spend Easter with him.] 
LETTER CCCXXIII 

TO PHILAGRIUS ARCENUS 

NA 

LETTER CCCXXIV 

TO PASINICUS, THE PHYSICIAN 

NA 

LETTER CCCXXV 

TO MAGNINIANUS 

NA 

LETTER CCCXXVI 

WITHOUT ADDRESS 

[Monitory. ] 

LETTER CCCXXVII 

WITHOUT ADDRESS 

[Hortatory.] 

LETTER CCCXXVIII 

TO HYPERECTIUS 

[On Basil’s health. ] 

LETTER CCCXXIX 

TO PHALIRIUS 

[With thanks for a present of fish. ] 

LETTERS CCCXXX., CCCXXXI., CCCXXXII., CCCXXXIII 

WITHOUT ADDRESS 

[All short and without address. Letters from CCCXXIII. to CCCXXXIII. have no importance. ] 
LETTER CCCXXXIV 

TO A WRITER 

Write straight, and make the lines straight. Do not let your hand go too high or too low. Avoid forcing the 
pen to travel slantwise, like AEsop’s crab. Advance straight on, as if following the line of the carpenter’s 


rule, which always preserves exactitude and prevents any irregularity. The oblique is ungraceful. It is the 
straight which pleases the eye, and does not allow the reader’s eyes to go nodding up and down like a 


swing-beam. This has been my fate in reading your writing. As the lines lie ladderwise, I was obliged, 
when I had to go from one to another, to mount up to the end of the last: then, when no connexion was to 
be found, I had to go back, and seek for the right order again, retreating and following the furrow, like 
Theseus in the story following Ariadne’s thread. Write straight, and do not confuse our mind by your 
slanting and irregular writing. 


LETTER CCCXXXV 
BASIL TO LIBANIUS 


I am really ashamed of sending you the Cappadocians one by one. I should prefer to induce all our youths 
to devote themselves to letters and learning, and to avail themselves of your instruction in their training. 
But it is impracticable to get hold of them all at once, while they choose what suits themselves. I therefore 
send you those who from time to time are won over; and this I do with the assurance that I am conferring 
on them a boon as great as that which is given by those who bring thirsty men to the fountain. The lad, 
whom I am now sending, will be highly valued for his own sake when he has been in your society. He is 
already well known on account of his father, who has won a name among us both for rectitude of life and 
for authority in our community. He is, moreover, a close friend of my own. To requite him for his friendship 
to me, I am conferring on his son the benefit of an introduction to you—a boon well worthy of being 
earnestly prayed for by all who are competent to judge of a man’s high character. 


LETTER CCCXXXVI 
LIBANIUS TO BASILIUS 


1. After some little time a young Cappadocian has reached me. One gain to me is that he is a 
Cappadocian. But this Cappadocian is one of the first rank. This is another gain. Further, he brings me a 
letter from the admirable Basil. This is the greatest gain of all. You think that I have forgotten you. I had 
great respect for you in your youth. I saw you vying with old men in self-restraint, and this in a city 
teeming with pleasures. I saw you already in possession of considerable learning. Then you thought that 
you ought also to see Athens, and you persuaded Celsus to accompany you. Happy Celsus, to be dear to 
you! Then you returned, and lived at home, and I said to myself, What, I wonder, is Basil about now? To 
what occupation has he betaken himself? Is he following the ancient orators, and practising in the courts? 
Or is he turning the sons of fortunate fathers into orators? Then there came those who reported to me 
that you were adopting a course of life better than any of these, and were, rather, bethinking you how you 
might win the friendship of God than heaps of gold, I blessed both you and the Cappadocians; you, for 
making this your aim; them, for being able to point to so noble a fellow-countryman. 


2. I am aware that the Firmus, whom you mention, has continually won everywhere; hence his great 
power as a speaker. But with all the eulogies that have been bestowed on him, I am not aware that he has 
ever received such praise as I have heard of in your letter. For what a credit it is to him, that it should be 
you who declare that his reputation is inferior to none! 


Apparently, you have despatched this young man to me before seeing Firminus; had you done so, your 
letters would not have failed to mention him. What is Firminus now doing or intending to do? Is he still 
anxious to be married? Or is all that over now? Are the claims of the senate heavy on him? Is he obliged to 
stay where he is? Is there any hope of his taking to study again ? Let him send me an answer, and I trust it 
may be satisfactory. If it be a distressing one, at least it will relieve him from seeing me at his door. And if 
Firminus had been now at Athens, what would your senators have done? Would they have sent the 
Salaminia after him? You see that it is only by your fellow-countrymen that I am wronged. Yet I shall never 
cease to love and praise the Cappadocians. I should like them to be better disposed to me, but, if they 
continue to act as they do, I shall bear it. Firminus was four months with me, and was not a day idle. You 
will know how much he has acquired, and perhaps will not complain. As to his being able to come here 
again, what ally can I call in? If your senators are right-minded, as men of education ought to be, they will 
honour me in the second case, since they grieved me in the first. 


LETTER CCCXXXVII 
BASIL TO LIBANIUS 


Lo and behold, yet another Cappadocian has come to you; a son of my own! Yet my present position makes 
all men my sons. On this ground he may be regarded as a brother of the former one, and worthy of the 
same attention alike from me his father, and from you his instructor—if really it is possible for these young 
men, who come from me, to obtain any further favours. I do not mean that it is not possible for your 
excellency to give anything more to your old comrades, but because your services are so lavishly 
bestowed upon all. It will be sufficient for the lad before he gets experience if he be numbered among 
those who are intimately known to you. I trust you may send him back to me worthy of my prayers and of 
your great reputation in learning and eloquence. He is accompanied by a young man of his own age, and 
of like zeal for instruction; a youth of good family, and closely associated with myself. Iam sure he will be 


in every way as well treated, though his means are smaller than is the case with the rest. 


LETTER CCCXXXVIII 
LIBANIUS TO BASIL 


I know you will often write, “Here is another Cappadocian for you!” I expect that you will send me many. I 
am sure that you are everywhere putting pressure on both fathers and sons by all your complimentary 
expressions about me. But it would not be kind on my part not to mention what happened about your good 
letter. There were sitting with me not a few of our people of distinction, and among them the very 
excellent Alypius, Hierocles’ cousin. The messengers gave in the letter. I read it right through without a 
word; then with a smile, and evidently gratified, I exclaimed, “I am vanquished!” “How? When? Where?” 
they asked. “How is it that you are not distressed at being vanquished?” “I am beaten,” I replied, “in 
beautiful letter writing. Basil has won. But I love him; and so I am delighted.” On hearing this, they all 
wanted to hear of the victory from the letter itself. It was read by Alypius, while all listened. It was voted 
that what I had said was quite true. Then the reader went out, with the letter still in his hand, to shew it, I 
suppose, to others. I had some difficulty in getting it back. Go on writing others like it; go on winning. This 
is for me to win. You are quite right in thinking that my services are not measured by money. Enough for 
him who has nothing to give, that he is as wishful to receive. If I perceive any one who is poor to be a 
lover of learning, he takes precedence of the rich. True, I never found such instructors; but nothing shall 
stand in the way of my being, at least in that respect, an improvement on mine. Let no one, then, hesitate 
to come hither because he is poor, if only he possesses the one qualification of knowing how to work. 


LETTER CCCXXXIxX 


BASIL TO LIBANIUS 


What could not a sophist say? And such a sophist! One whose peculiar art is, whenever he likes, to make 
great things small, and to give greatness to small things! This is what you have shewn in my case. That 
dirty little letter of mine, as, perhaps, you who live in all luxury of eloquence would call it, a letter in no 
way more tolerable than the one you hold in your hands now, you have so extolled as, forsooth, to be eaten 
by it, and to be yielding me the prize for composition! You are acting much as fathers do, when they join in 
their boys’ games, and let the little fellows be proud of the victories which they have let them win without 
any loss to themselves, and with much gain to the children’s emulation. Really and truly the delight your 
speech must have given, when you were joking about me, must have been indescribable! It is as though 
some Polydamas or Milo were to decline the pancratium or a wrestling bout with me! After carefully 
examining, I have found no sign of weakness. So those who look for exaggeration are the more astonished 
at your being able to descend in sport to my level, than if you had led the barbarian in full sail over Athos. 
I, however, my dear sir, am now spending my time with Moses and Elias, and saints like them, who tell me 
their stories in a barbarous tongue, and I utter what I learnt from them, true, indeed, in sense, though 
rude in phrase, as what I am writing testifies. If ever I learned anything from you, I have forgotten it in 
the course of time. But do you continue to write to me, and so suggest other topics for correspondence. 
Your letter will exhibit you, and will not convict me. I have already introduced to you the son of Anysius, 
as a son of my own. If he is my son, he is the child of his father, poor, and a poor man’s son. What I am 
saying is well known to one who is wise as well as a sophist. 


LETTER CCCXL 
LIBANIUS TO BASIL 


Had you been for a long time considering how best you could reply to my letter about yours, you could not 
in my judgment have acquitted yourself better than by writing as you have written now. You call me a 
sophist, and you allege that it is a sophist’s business to make small things great and great things small. 
And you maintain that the object of my letter was to prove yours a good one, when it was not a good one, 
and that it was no better than the one which you have sent last, and, in a word that you have no power of 
expression, the books which you have now in hand producing no such effect, and the eloquence which you 
once possessed having all disappeared. Now, in the endeavour to prove this, you have made this epistle 
too, which you are reviling, so admirable, that my visitors could not refrain from leaping with admiration 
as it was being read. I was astonished that after your trying to run down the former one by this, by saying 
that the former one was like it, you have really complimented the former by it. To carry out your object, 
you ought to have made this one worse, that you might slander the former. But it is not like you, I think, to 
do despite to the truth. It would have been done despite to, if you had purposely written badly, and not put 
out the powers you have. It would be characteristic of you not to find fault with what is worthy of praise, 
lest in your attempt to make great things insignificant, your proceedings reduce you to the rank of the 
sophists. Keep to the books which you say are inferior in style, though better in sense. No one hinders 
you. But of the principles which are ever mine, and once were yours, the roots both remain and will 
remain, as long as you exist. Though you water them ever so little, no length of time will ever completely 
destroy them. 


LETTER CCCXLI 
LIBANIUS TO BASIL 


You have not yet ceased to be offended with me, and so I tremble as I write. If you have cared, why, my 
dear sir, do you not write? If you are still offended, a thing alien from any reasonable soul and from your 
own, why, while you are preaching to others, that they must not keep their anger till sundown, have you 
kept yours during many suns? Peradventure you have meant to punish me by depriving me of the sound of 
your sweet voice? Nay; excellent sir, be gentle, and let me enjoy your golden tongue. 


LETTER CCCXLII 
BASIL TO LIBANIUS 


All who are attached to the rose, as might be expected in the case of lovers of the beautiful, are not 
displeased even at the thorns from out of which the flower blows. I have even heard it said about roses by 
some one, perhaps in jest, or, it may be, even in earnest, that nature has furnished the bloom with those 
delicate thorns, like stings of love to lovers, to excite those who pluck them to intenser longing by these 
ingeniously adapted pricks. But what do I mean by this introduction of the rose into my letter? You do not 
need telling, when you remember your own letter. It had indeed the bloom of the rose, and, by its fair 
speech, opened out all spring to me; but it was bethorned with certain fault findings and charges against 
me. But even the thorn of your words is delightful to me, for it enkindles in me a greater longing for your 
friendship. 


LETTER CCCXLIII 
LIBANIUS TO BASIL 


IF these are the words of an untrained tongue, what would you be if you would polish them? On your lips 
live fountains of words better than the flowing of springs. I, on the contrary, if I am not daily watered, am 
silent. 


LETTER CCCXLIV 
BASIL TO LIBANIUS 


I am dissuaded from writing often to you, learned as you are, by my timidity and my ignorance. But your 
persistent silence is different. What excuse can be offered for it? If any one takes into account that you 
are slow to write to me, living as you do in the midst of letters, he will condemn you for forgetfulness of 
me. He who is ready at speaking is not unprepared to write. And if a man so endowed is silent, it is plain 
that he acts either from forgetfulness or from contempt. I will, however, requite your silence with a 
greeting. Farewell, most honoured sir. Write if you like. If you prefer it, do not write. 


LETTER CCCXLV 
LIBANIUS TO BASIL 


It is, I think, more needful for me to defend myself for not having begun to write to you long ago, than to 
offer any excuse for beginning now. I am that same man who always used to run up whenever you put in 
an appearance, and who listened with the greatest delight to the stream of your eloquence; rejoicing to 
hear you; with difficulty tearing myself away; saying to my friends, This man is thus far superior to the 
daughters of Achelous, in that, like them, he soothes, but he does not hurt as they do. Truly it is no great 
thing not to hurt; but this man’s songs are a positive gain to the hearer. That I should be in this state of 
mind, should think that I am regarded with affection, and should seem able to speak, and yet should not 
venture to write, is the mark of a man guilty of extreme idleness, and, at the same time, inflicting 
punishment on himself. For it is clear that you will requite my poor little letter with a fine large one, and 
will take care not to wrong me again. At this word, I fancy, many will cry out, and will crowd round with 
the shout, What! has Basil done any wrong—even a small wrong? Then so have OEacus, and Minos and his 
brother. In other points I admit that you have won. Who ever saw you that does not envy you? But in one 
thing you have sinned against me; and, if I remind you of it, induce those who are indignant thereat not to 
make a public outcry. No one has ever come to you and asked a favour which it was easy to give, and gone 
away unsuccessful. But I am one of those who have craved a boon without receiving it. What then did I 
ask? Often when I was with you in camp, I was desirous of entering, with the aid of your wisdom, into the 
depth of Homer’s frenzy. If the whole is impossible, I said, do you bring me to a portion of what I want. I 
was anxious for a part, wherein, when things have gone ill with the Greeks, Agamemnon courts with gifts 
the man whom he has insulted. When I so spoke, you laughed, because you could not deny that you could 
if you liked, but were unwilling to give. Do I really seem to be wronged to you and to your friends, who 
were indignant at my saying that you were doing a wrong? 


BOOK V 


WHEREIN TERTULLIAN PROVES, WITH RESPECT TO ST. PAULS EPISTLES, WHAT HE HAD PROVED IN THE 
PRECEDING BOOK WITH RESPECT TO ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. FAR FROM BEING AT VARIANCE, THEY WERE IN 
PERFECT UNISON WITH THE WRITINGS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, AND THEREFORE TESTIFIED THAT THE 
CREATOR WAS THE ONLY GOD, AND THAT THE LORD JESUS WAS HIS CHRIST. AS IN THE PRECEDING BOOKS, 
TERTULLIAN SUPPORTS HIS ARGUMENT WITH PROFOUND REASONING, AND MANY HAPPY ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
HOLY SCRIPTURE 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY. THE APOSTLE PAUL HIMSELF NOT THE PREACHER OF A NEW GOD. CALLED BY JESUS CHRIST, 
ALTHOUGH AFTER THE OTHER APOSTLES, HIS MISSION WAS FROM THE CREATOR. STATES HOW. THE 
ARGUMENT, AS IN THE CASE OF THE GOSPEL, CONFINING PROOFS TO SUCH PORTIONS OF ST. PAULS WRITINGS 
AS MARCION ALLOWED 


There is nothing without a beginning but God alone. Now, inasmuch as the beginning occupies the first 
place in the condition of all things, so it must necessarily take precedence in the treatment of them, if a 
clear knowledge is to be arrived at concerning their condition; for you could not find the means of 
examining even the quality of anything, unless you were certain of its existence, and that after discovering 
its origin. Since therefore I am brought, in the course of my little work, to this point, I require to know of 
Marcion the origin of his apostle even—I, who am to some degree a new disciple, the follower of no other 
master; who at the same time can believe nothing, except that nothing ought to be believed hastily (and 
that I may further say is hastily believed, which is believed without any examination of its beginning); in 
short, I who have the best reason possible for bringing this inquiry to a most careful solution, since a man 
is affirmed to me to be an apostle whom I do not find mentioned in the Gospel in the catalogue of the 
apostles. Indeed, when I hear that this man was chosen by the Lord after He had attained His rest in 
heaven, I feel that a kind of improvidence is imputable to Christ, for not knowing before that this man was 
necessary to Him; and because He thought that he must be added to the apostolic body in the way of a 
fortuitous encounter rather than a deliberate selection; by necessity (so to speak), and not voluntary 
choice, although the members of the apostolate had been duly ordained, and were now dismissed to their 
several missions. Wherefore, O shipmaster of Pontus, if you have never taken on board your small craft 
any contraband goods or smuggler’s cargo, if you have never thrown overboard or tampered with a 
freight, you are still more careful and conscientious, I doubt not, in divine things; and so I should be glad 
if you would inform us under what bill of lading you admitted the Apostle Paul on board, who ticketed him, 
what owner forwarded him, who handed him to you, that so you may land him without any misgiving, lest 
he should turn out to belong to him, who can substantiate his claim to him by producing all his apostolic 
writings. He professes himself to be “an apostle”—to use his own, words—”not of men, nor by man, but by 
Jesus Christ.” Of course, any one may make a profession concerning himself; but his profession is only 
rendered valid by the authority of a second person. One man signs, another countersigns; one man 
appends his seal, another registers in the public records. No one is at once a proposer and a seconder to 
himself. Besides, you have read, no doubt, that “many shall come, saying, I am Christ.” Now if any one can 
pretend that he is Christ, how much more might a man profess to be an apostle of Christ! But still, for my 
own part, I appear in the character of a disciple and an inquirer; that so I may even thus both refute your 
belief, who have nothing to support it, and confound your shamelessness, who make claims without 
possessing the means of establishing them. Let there be a Christ, let there be an apostle, although of 
another god; but what matter? since they are only to draw their proofs out of the Testament of the 
Creator. Because even the book of Genesis so long ago promised me the Apostle Paul. For among the 
types and prophetic blessings which he pronounced over his sons, Jacob, when he turned his attention to 
Benjamin, exclaimed, “Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf; in the morning he shall devour the prey, and at 
night he shall impart nourishment.” He foresaw that Paul would arise out of the tribe of Benjamin, a 
voracious wolf, devouring his prey in the morning: in order words, in the early period of his life he would 
devastate the Lord’s sheep, as a persecutor of the churches; but in the evening he would give them 
nourishment, which means that in his declining years he would educate the fold of Christ, as the teacher 
of the Gentiles. Then, again, in Saul’s conduct towards David, exhibited first in violent persecution of him, 
and then in remorse and reparation, on his receiving from him good for evil, we have nothing else than an 
anticipation of Paul in Saul—belonging, too, as they did, to the same tribe—and of Jesus in David, from 
whom He descended according to the Virgin’s genealogy. Should you, however, disapprove of these types, 
the Acts of the Apostles, at all events, have handed down to me this career of Paul, which you must not 
refuse to accept. Thence I demonstrate that from a persecutor he became “an apostle, not of men, neither 
by man;” thence am I led to believe the Apostle himself; thence do I find reason for rejecting your defence 
of him, and for bearing fearlessly your taunt. “Then you deny the Apostle Paul.” I do not calumniate him 
whom I defend. I deny him, to compel you to the proof of him. I deny him, to convince you that he is mine. 
If you have regard to our belief you should admit the particulars which comprise it. If you challenge us to 
your belief, (pray) tell us what things constitute its basis. Either prove the truth of what you believe, or 
failing in your proof, (tell us) how you believe. Else what conduct is yours, believing in opposition to Him 
from whom alone comes the proof of that which you believe? Take now from my point of view the apostle, 
in the same manner as you have received the Christ—the apostle shown to be as much mine as the Christ 
is. And here, too, we will fight within the same lines, and challenge our adversary on the mere ground of a 
simple rule, that even an apostle who is said not to belong to the Creator—nay, is displayed as in actual 


LETTER CCCXLVI 
LIBANIUS TO BASIL 


You yourself will judge whether I have added anything in the way of learning to the young men whom you 
have sent. I hope that this addition, however little it be, will get the credit of being great, for the sake of 
your friendship towards me. But inasmuch as you give less praise to learning than to temperance and toa 
refusal to abandon our souls to dishonourable pleasures, they have devoted their main attention to this, 
and have lived, as indeed they ought, with due recollection of the friend who sent them hither. 


So welcome what is your own, and give praise to men who by their mode of life have done credit both to 
you and to me. But to ask you to be serviceable to them is like asking a father to be serviceable to his 
children. 


LETTER CCCXLVII 
LIBANIUS TO BASIL 


Every bishop is a thing out of which it is very hard to get anything. The further you have advanced beyond 
other people in learning, the more you make me afraid that you will refuse what I ask. I want some 
rafters. Any other sophist would have called them stakes, or poles, not because he wanted stakes or poles, 
but rather for shewing off his wordlets than out of any real need. If you do not supply them, I shall have to 
winter in the open air. 


LETTER CCCXLVIII 
BASIL TO LIBANIUS 


If gripizein is the same thing as to gain, and this is the meaning of the phrase which your sophistic 
ingenuity has got from the depths of Plato, consider, my dear sir, who is the more hard to be got from, I 
who am thus impaled by your epistolary skill, or the tribe of Sophists, whose craft is to make money out of 
their words. What bishop ever imposed tribute by his words? What bishop ever made his disciples pay 
taxes? It is you who make your words marketable, as confectioners make honey-cakes. See how you have 
made the old man leap and bound! However, to you who make such a fuss about your declamations, I have 
ordered as many rafters to be supplied as there were fighters at Thermopylae, all of goodly length, and, as 
Homer has it, “long-shadowing,” which the sacred Alphaeus has promised to restore. 


LETTER CCCXLIX 
LIBANIUS TO BASIL 


Will you not give over, Basil, packing this sacred haunt of the Muses with Cappadocians, and these 
redolent of the frost and snow and all Cappadocia’s good things? They have almost made me a 
Cappadocian too, always chanting their “I salute you.” 


I must endure, since it is Basil who commands. Know, however, that I am making a careful study of the 
manners and customs of the country, and that I mean to metamorphose the men into the nobility and the 
harmony of my Calliope, that they may seem to you to be turned from pigeons into doves. 


LETTER CCCL 
BASIL TO LIBANIUS 


Your annoyance is over. Let this be the beginning of my letter. Go on mocking and abusing me and mine, 
whether laughing or in earnest. Why say anything about frost or snow, when you might be luxuriating in 
mockery? For my part, Libanius, that I may rouse you to a hearty laugh, I have written my letter 
enveloped in a snow-white veil. When you take the letter in your hand, you will feel how cold it is, and how 
it symbolizes the condition of the sender—kept at home and not able to put head out of doors. For my 
house is a grave till spring comes and brings us back from death to life, and once more gives to us, as to 
plants, the boon of existence. 


LETTER CCCLI 
BASIL TO LIBANIUS 


Many, who have come to me from where you are, have admired your oratorical power. They were 
remarking that there has been a very brilliant specimen of this, and a very great contest, as they alleged, 
with the result that all crowded together, and no one appeared in the whole city but Libanius alone in the 
lists, and everybody, young and old, listening. For no one was willing to be absent—not a man of rank—not 


a distinguished soldier—not an artisan. Even women hurried to be present at the struggle. And what was 
it? What was the speech which brought together this vast assembly? I have been told that it contained a 
description of a man of peevish temper. Pray lose no time in sending me this much admired speech, in 
order that I too may join in praising your eloquence. If I am a praiser of Libanius without his works, what 
am I likely to become after receiving the grounds on which to praise him? 


LETTER CCCLII 
LIBANIUS TO BASIL 


Behold! I have sent you my speech, all streaming with sweat as I am! How should I be otherwise, when 
sending my speech to one who by his skill in oratory is able to shew that the wisdom of Plato and the 
ability of Demosthenes were belauded in vain? I feel like a gnat compared with an elephant. How I shiver 
and shake, as I reckon up the day when you will inspect my performance I am almost out of my wits! 


LETTER CCCLIII 
BASIL TO LIBANIUS 


I have read your speech, and have immensely admired it. O muses; O learning; O Athens; what do you not 
give to those who love you! What fruits do not they gather who spend even a short time with you! Oh for 
your copiously flowing fountain! What men all who drink of it are shewn to be! I seemed to see the man 
himself in your speech, in the company of his chattering little woman. A living story has been written on 
the ground by Libanius, who alone has bestowed the gift of life upon his words. 


LETTER CCCLIV 
LIBANIUS TO BASIL 


Now I recognise men’s description of me! Basil has praised me, and I am hailed victor over all! Now that I 
have received your vote, I am entitled to walk with the proud gait of a man who haughtily looks down on 
all the world. You have composed an oration against drunkenness. I should like to read it. But I am 
unwilling to try to say anything clever. When I have seen your speech it will teach me the art of expressing 
myself. 


LETTER CCCLV 
LIBANIUS TO BASIL 


Are you living at Athens, Basil? Have you forgotten yourself? The sons of the Caesareans could not endure 
to hear these things. My tongue was not accustomed to them. Just as though I were treading some 
dangerous ground, and were struck at the novelty of the sounds, it said to me its father, “My father, you 
never taught this! This man is Homer, or Plato, or Aristotle, or Susarion. He knows everything.” So far my 
tongue. I only wish, Basil, that you could praise me in the same manner! 


LETTER CCCLVI 
BASIL TO LIBANIUS 


I am delighted at receiving what you write, but when you ask me to reply, I am in a difficulty. What could I 
say in answer to so Attic a tongue, except that I confess, and confess with joy, that I am a pupil of 
fishermen? 


LETTER CCCLVII 
LIBANIUS TO BASIL 


What has made Basil object to the letter, the proof of philosophy? I have learned to make fun from you, 
but nevertheless your fun is venerable and, so to say, hoary with age. But, by our very friendship, by our 
common pastimes, do away, I charge you, with the distress caused by your letter . . . in nothing differing. 


LETTER CCCLVIII 
LIBANIUS TO BASIL 


Oh, for the old days in which we were all in all to one another! Now we are sadly separated! Ye have one 
another, I have no one like you to replace you. I hear that Alcimus in his old age is venturing on a young 
man’s exploits, and is hurrying to Rome, after imposing on you the labour of remaining with the lads. You, 
who are always so kind, will not take this ill. You were not even angry with me for having to write first. 


LETTER CCCLIX 
BASIL TO LIBANIUS 


You, who have included all the art of the ancients in your own mind, are so silent, that you do not even let 
me get any gain in a letter. L, if the art of Daedalus had only been safe, would have made me Icarus’ wings 
and come to you. But wax cannot be entrusted to the sun, and so, instead of Icarus’ wings, I send you 
words to prove my affection. It is the nature of words to indicate the love of the heart. So far, words. You 
do with them what you will, and, possessing all the power you do, are silent. But pray transfer to me the 
fountains of words that spring from your mouth. 


LETTER CCCLX 
OF THE HOLY TRINITY, THE INCARNATION, THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS, AND THEIR IMAGES 


According to the blameless faith of the Christians which we have obtained from God, I confess and agree 
that I believe in one God the Father Almighty; God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost; I adore 
and worship one God, the Three. I confess to the oeconomy of the Son in the flesh, and that the holy Mary, 
who gave birth to Him according to the flesh, was Mother of God. I acknowledge also the holy apostles, 
prophets, and martyrs; and I invoke them to supplication to God, that through them, that is, through their 
mediation, the merciful God may be propitious to me, and that a ransom may be made and given me for 
my sins. Wherefore also I honour and kiss the features of their images, inasmuch as they have been 
handed down from the holy apostles, and are not forbidden, but are in all our churches. 


LETTERS CCCLXI. AND CCCLXIII., TO APOLLINARIUS, AND LETTERS CCCLXII. AND CCCLXIV 
FROM APOLLINARIUS TO BASIL 


...are condemned as indubitably spurious, not only on internal evidence, but also on the ground of Basil’s 
asseveration that he had never written but once to Apollinarius, and that “as layman to layman.” Letter 
CCCLXV., “to the great emperor Theodosius,” on an inundation in Cappadocia, is also condemned by the 
Ben. Ed. as spurious, and contains nothing of ecclesiastical or theological interest. Tillemont however (vol. 
v., p. 739) thought its style not unworthy of a young man and a rhetorician, and conjectures the 
Theodosius to whom it is addressed to be not the great emperor, but some magistrate of Cappadocia. 


LETTER CCCLXVI 
BASIL TO URBICIUS THE MONK, CONCERNING CONTINENCY 


You do well in making exact definitions for us, so that we may recognise not only continency, but its fruit. 
Now its fruit is the companionship of God. For not to be corrupted, is to have part with God; just as to be 
corrupted is the companionship of the world. Continency is denial of the body, and confession to God. It 
withdraws from anything mortal, like a body which has the Spirit of God. It is without rivalry and envy, 
and causes us to be united to God. He who loves a body envies another. He who has not admitted the 
disease of corruption into his heart, is for the future strong enough to endure any labour, and though he 
have died in the body, he lives in incorruption. Verily, if I rightly apprehend the matter, God seems to me 
to be continency, because He desires nothing, but has all things in Himself. He reaches after nothing, nor 
has any sense in eyes or ears; wanting nothing, He is in all respects complete and full. Concupiscence is a 
disease of the soul; but continency is its health. And continency must not be regarded only in one species, 
as, for instance, in matters of sensual love. It must be regarded in everything which the soul lusts after in 
an evil manner, not being content with what is needful for it. Envy is caused for the sake of gold, and 
innumerable wrongs for the sake of other lusts. Not to be drunken is continency. Not to overeat one’s self 
is continency. To subdue the body is continency, and to keep evil thoughts in subjection, whenever the soul 
is disturbed by any fancy false and bad, and the heart is distracted by vain cares. Continency makes men 
free, being at once a medicine and a power, for it does not teach temperance; it gives it. Continency is a 
grace of God. Jesus seemed to be continency, when He was made light to land and sea; for He was carried 
neither by earth nor ocean, and just as He walked on the sea, so He did not weigh down the earth. For if 
death comes of corruption, and not dying comes of not having corruption, then Jesus wrought not 
mortality but divinity. He ate and drank in a peculiar manner, without rendering his food. So mighty a 
power in Him was continency, that His food was not corrupted in Him, since He had no corruption. If only 
there be a little continency in us, we are higher than all. We have been told that angels were ejected from 
heaven because of concupiscence and became incontinent. They were vanquished; they did not come 
down. What could that plague have effected there, if an eye such as I am thinking of had been there? 
Wherefore I said, If we have a little patience, and do not love the world, but the life above, we shall be 
found there where we direct our mind. For it is the mind, apparently, which is the eye that seeth unseen 
things. For we say “the mind sees;” “the mind hears.” I have written at length, though it may seem little to 
you. But there is meaning in all that I have said, and, when you have read it, you will see it. 
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hostility to the Creator—can be fairly regarded as teaching nothing, knowing nothing, wishing nothing in 
favour of the Creator whilst it would be a first principle with him to set forth another god with as much 
eagerness as he would use in withdrawing us from the law of the Creator. It is not at all likely that he 
would call men away from Judaism without showing them at the same time what was the god in whom he 
invited them to believe; because nobody could possibly pass from allegiance to the Creator without 
knowing to whom he had to cross over. For either Christ had already revealed another god—in which case 
the apostle’s testimony would also follow to the same effect, for fear of his not being else regarded as an 
apostle of the god whom Christ had revealed, and because of the impropriety of his being concealed by 
the apostle who had been already revealed by Christ—or Christ had made no such revelation concerning 
God; then there was all the greater need why the apostle should reveal a God who could now be made 
known by no one else, and who would undoubtedly be left without any belief at all, if he were revealed not 
even by an apostle. We have laid down this as our first principle, because we wish at once to profess that 
we shall pursue the same method here in the apostle’s case as we adopted before in Christ’s case, to 
prove that he proclaimed no new god; that is, we shall draw our evidence from the epistles of St. Paul 
himself. Now, the garbled form in which we have found the heretic’s Gospel will have already prepared us 
to expect to find the epistles also mutilated by him with like perverseness—and that even as respects their 
number. 


CHAPTER II 


ON THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. THE ABOLITION OF THE ORDINANCES OF THE MOSAIC LAW NO PROOF OF 
ANOTHER GOD. THE DIVINE LAWGIVER, THE CREATOR HIMSELF, WAS THE ABROGATOR. THE APOSTLE’S 
DOCTRINE IN THE FIRST CHAPTER SHOWN TO ACCORD WITH THE TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES SHOWN TO BE GENUINE AGAINST MARCION. THIS BOOK AGREES WITH THE PAULINE 
EPISTLES 


The epistle which we also allow to be the most decisive against Judaism, is that wherein the apostle 
instructs the Galatians. For the abolition of the ancient law we fully admit, and hold that it actually 
proceeds from the dispensation of the Creator,—a point which we have already often treated in the course 
of our discussion, when we showed that the innovation was foretold by the prophets of our God. Now, if 
the Creator indeed promised that “the ancient things should pass away,” to be superseded by a new 
course of things which should arise, whilst Christ marks the period of the separation when He says, “The 
law and the prophets were until John”’—thus making the Baptist the limit between the two dispensations 
of the old things then terminating—and the new things then beginning, the apostle cannot of course do 
otherwise, (coming as he does) in Christ, who was revealed after John, than invalidate “the old things” 
and confirm “the new,” and yet promote thereby the faith of no other god than the Creator, at whose 
instance it was foretold that the ancient things should pass away. Therefore both the abrogation of the law 
and the establishment of the gospel help my argument even in this epistle, wherein they both have 
reference to the fond assumption of the Galatians, which led them to suppose that faith in Christ (the 
Creator’s Christ, of course) was obligatory, but without annulling the law, because it still appeared to 
them a thing incredible that the law should be set aside by its own author. Again, if they had at all heard 
of any other god from the apostle, would they not have concluded at once, of themselves, that they must 
give up the law of that God whom they had left, in order to follow another? For what man would be long in 
learning, that he ought to pursue a new discipline, after he had taken up with a new god? Since, however, 
the same God was declared in the gospel which had always been so well known in the law, the only 
change being in the dispensation, the sole point of the question to be discussed was, whether the law of 
the Creator ought by the gospel to be excluded in the Christ of the Creator? Take away this point, and the 
controversy falls to the ground. Now, since they would all know of themselves, on the withdrawal of this 
point, that they must of course renounce all submission to the Creator by reason of their faith in another 
god, there could have been no call for the apostle to teach them so earnestly that which their own belief 
must have spontaneously suggested to them. Therefore the entire purport of this epistle is simply to show 
us that the supersession of the law comes from the appointment of the Creator—a point, which we shall 
still have to keep in mind. Since also he makes mention of no other god (and he could have found no other 
opportunity of doing so, more suitable than when his purpose was to set forth the reason for the abolition 
of the law—especially as the prescription of a new god would have afforded a singularly good and most 
sufficient reason), it is clear enough in what sense he writes, “I marvel that ye are so soon removed from 
Him who hath called you to His grace to another gospel”—He means) “another” as to the conduct it 
prescribes, not in respect of its worship; “another” as to the discipline it teaches, not in respect of its 
divinity; because it is the office of Christ’s gospel to call men from the law to grace, not from the Creator 
to another god. For nobody had induced them to apostatize from the Creator, that they should seem to “be 
removed to another gospel,” simply when they return again to the Creator. When he adds, too, the words, 
“which is not another,” he confirms the fact that the gospel which he maintains is the Creator’s. For the 
Creator Himself promises the gospel, when He says by Isaiah: “Get thee up into the high mountain, thou 
that bringest to Sion good tidings; lift up thy voice with strength, thou that bringest the gospel to 
Jerusalem.” Also when, with respect to the apostles personally, He says, “How beautiful are the feet of 
them that preach the gospel of peace, that bring good tidings of good”—even proclaiming the gospel to 
the Gentiles, because He also says, “In His name shall the Gentiles trust;” that is, in the name of Christ, to 
whom He says, “I have given thee as a light of the Gentiles.” However, you will have it that it is the gospel 
of a new god which was then set forth by the apostle. So that there are two gospels for two gods; and the 


Treatise De Synodis 


ON THE COUNCILS, OR, THE FAITH OF THE EASTERNS 


To the most dearly loved and blessed brethren our fellow-bishops of the province of Germania Prima and 
Germania Secunda, Belgica Prima and Belgica Secunda, Lugdunensis Prima and Lugdunensis Secunda, 
and the province of Aquitania, and the province of Novempopulana, and to the laity and clergy of Tolosa in 
the Provincia Narbonensis, and to the bishops of the provinces of Britain, Hilary the servant of Christ, 
eternal salvation in God our Lord. 


I had determined, beloved brethren, to send no letter to you concerning the affairs of the Church in 
consequence of your prolonged silence. For when I had by writing from several cities of the Roman world 
frequently informed you of the faith and efforts of our religious brethren, the bishops of the East, and how 
the Evil One profiting by the discords of the times had with envenomed lips and tongue hissed out his 
deadly doctrine, I was afraid. I feared lest while so many bishops were involved in the serious danger of 
disastrous sin or disastrous mistake, you were holding your peace because a defiled and sin-stained 
conscience tempted you to despair. Ignorance I could not attribute to you; you had been too often warned. 
I judged therefore that I also ought to observe silence towards you, carefully remembering the Lord’s 
saying, that those who after a first and second entreaty, and in spite of the witness of the Church, neglect 
to hear, are to be unto us as heathen men and publicans . 


2. But when I received the letters that your blessed faith inspired, and understood that their slow arrival 
and their paucity were due to the remoteness and secrecy of my place of exile, I rejoiced in the Lord that 
you had continued pure and undefiled by the contagion of any execrable heresy, and that you were united 
with me in faith and spirit, and so were partakers of that exile into which Saturninus, fearing his own 
conscience, had thrust me after beguiling the Emperor, and after that you had denied him communion for 
the whole three years ago until now. I equally rejoiced that the impious and infidel creed which was sent 
straightway to you from Sirmium was not only not accepted by you, but condemned as soon as reported 
and notified. I felt that it was now binding on me as a religious duty to write sound and faithful words to 
you as my fellow-bishops, who communicate with me in Christ. I, who through fear of what might have 
been could at one time only rejoice with my own conscience that I was free from all these errors, was now 
bound to express delight at the purity of our common faith. Praise God for the unshaken stability of your 
noble hearts, for your firm house built on the foundation of the faithful rock, for the undefiled and 
unswerving constancy of a will that has proved immaculate! For since the good profession at the Council 
of Biterrae, where I denounced the ringleaders of this heresy with some of you for my witnesses, it has 
remained and still continues to remain, pure, unspotted and scrupulous. 


3. You awaited the noble triumph of a holy and steadfast perseverance without yielding to the threats, the 
powers and the assaults of Saturninus: and when all the waves of awakening blasphemy struggled against 
God, you who still remain with me faithful in Christ did not give way when threatened with the onset of 
heresy, and now by meeting that onset you have broken all its violence. Yes, brethren, you have 
conquered, to the abundant joy of those who share your faith: and your unimpaired constancy gained the 
double glory of keeping a pure conscience and giving an authoritative example. For the fame of your 
unswerving and unshaken faith has moved certain Eastern bishops, late though it be, to some shame for 
the heresy fostered and supported in those regions: and when they heard of the godless confession 
composed at Sirmium, they contradicted its audacious authors by passing certain decrees themselves. 
And though they withstood them not without in their turn raising some scruples, and inflicting some 
wounds upon a sensitive piety, yet they withstood them so vigorously as to compel those who at Sirmium 
yielded to the views of Potamius and Hosius as accepting and confirming those views, to declare their 
ignorance and error in so doing; in fact they had to condemn in writing their own action. And they 
subscribed with the express purpose of condemning something else in advance . 


4. But your invincible faith keeps the honourable distinction of conscious worth, and content with 
repudiating crafty, vague, or hesitating action, safely abides in Christ, preserving the profession of its 
liberty. You abstain from communion with those who oppose their bishops with their blasphemies and 
keep them in exile, and do not by assenting to any crafty subterfuge bring yourselves under a charge of 
unrighteous judgment. For since we all suffered deep and grievous pain at the actions of the wicked 
against God, within our boundaries alone is communion in Christ to be found from the time that the 
Church began to be harried by disturbances such as the expatriation of bishops, the deposition of priests, 
the intimidation of the people, the threatening of the faith, and the determination of the meaning of 
Christ’s doctrine by human will and power. Your resolute faith does not pretend to be ignorant of these 
facts or profess that it can tolerate them, perceiving that by the act of hypocritical assent it would bring 
itself before the bar of conscience. 


5. And although in all your actions, past and present, you bear witness to the uninterrupted independence 
and security of your faith; yet in particular you prove your warmth and fervour of spirit by the fact that 
some of you whose letters have succeeded in reaching me have expressed a wish that I, unfit as I am, 
should notify to you what the Easterns have since said in their confessions of faith. They affectionately 
laid the additional burden upon me of indicating my sentiments on all their decisions. I know that my skill 
and learning are inadequate, for I feel it most difficult to express in words my own belief as I understand 
it in my heart; far less easy must it be to expound the statements of others. 


6. Now I beseech you by the mercy of the Lord, that as I will in this letter according to your desire write 
to you of divine things and of the witness of a pure conscience to our faith, no one will think to judge me 
by the beginning of my letter before he has read the conclusion of my argument. For it is unfair before the 
complete argument has been grasped, to conceive a prejudice on account of initial statements, the reason 
of which is yet unknown, since it is not with imperfect statements before us that we must make a decision 
for the sake of investigation, but on the conclusion for the sake of knowledge. I have some fear, not about 
you, as God is witness of my heart, but about some who in their own esteem are very cautious and 
prudent but do not understand the blessed apostle’s precept not to think of themselves more highly than 
they ought : for I am afraid that they are unwilling to know all those facts, the complete account of which I 
will offer at the end, and at the same time they avoid drawing the true conclusion from the aforesaid facts. 
But whoever takes up these lines to read and examine them has only to be consistently patient with me 
and with himself and peruse the whole to its completion. Perchance all this assertion of my faith will 
result in those who conceal their heresy being unable to practise the deception they wish, and in true 
Catholics attaining the object which they desire. 


7. Therefore I comply with your affectionate and urgent wish, and I have set down all the creeds which 
have been promulgated at different times and places since the holy Council of Nicaea, with my appended 
explanations of all the phrases and even words employed. If they be thought to contain anything faulty, no 
one can impute the fault to me: for I am only a reporter, as you wished me to be, and not an author. But if 
anything is found to be laid down in right and apostolic fashion, no one can doubt that it is no credit to the 
interpreter but to the originator. In any case I have sent you a faithful account of these transactions: it is 
for you to determine by the decision your faith inspires whether their spirit is Catholic or heretical. 


8. For although it was necessary to reply to your letters, in which you offered me Christian communion 
with your faith, (and, moreover, certain of your number who were summoned to the Council which seemed 
pending in Bithynia did refuse with firm consistency of faith to hold communion with any but myself 
outside Gaul), it also seemed fit to use my episcopal office and authority, when heresy was so rife, in 
submitting to you by letter some godly and faithful counsel. For the word of God cannot be exiled as our 
bodies are, or so chained and bound that it cannot be imparted to you in any place. But when I had learnt 
that synods were to meet in Ancyra and Ariminum, and that one or two bishops from each province in 
Gaul would assemble there, I thought it especially needful that I, who am confined in the East, should 
explain and make known to you the grounds of those mutual suspicions which exist between us and the 
Eastern bishops, though some of you know those grounds; in order that whereas you had condemned and 
they had anathematized this heresy that spreads from Sirmium, you might nevertheless know with what 
confession of faith the Eastern bishops had come to the same result that you had come to, and that I 
might prevent you, whom I hope to see as shining lights in future Councils, differing, through a mistake 
about words, even a hair’s-breadth from pure Catholic belief, when your interpretation of the apostolic 
faith is identically the same and you are Catholics at heart. 


9. Now it seems to me right and appropriate, before I begin my argument about suspicions and 
dissensions as to words, to give as complete an account as possible of the decisions of the Eastern bishops 
adverse to the heresy compiled at Sirmium. Others have published all these transactions very plainly, but 
much obscurity is caused by a translation from Greek into Latin, and to be absolutely literal is to be 
sometimes partly unintelligible. 


10. You remember that in the Blasphemia, lately written at Sirmium, the object of the authors was to 
proclaim the Father to be the one and only God of all things, and deny the Son to be God: and while they 
determined that men should hold their peace about homoousion and homoiousion, they determined that 
God the Son should be asserted to be born not of God the Father, but of nothing, as the first creatures 
were, or of another essence than God, as the later creatures. And further that in saying the Father was 
greater in honour, dignity, splendour and majesty, they implied that the Son lacked those things which 
constitute the Father’s superiority. Lastly, that while it is affirmed that His birth is unknowable, we were 
commanded by this Compulsory Ignorance Act not to know that He is of God: just as if it could be 
commanded or decreed that a man should know what in future he is to be ignorant of, or be ignorant of 
what he already knows. I have subjoined in full this pestilent and godless blasphemy, though against my 
will, to facilitate a more complete knowledge of the worth and reason of the replies made on the opposite 
side by those Easterns who endeavoured to counteract all the wiles of the heretics according to their 
understanding and comprehension. 


A copy of the Blasphemiacomposed at Sirmium by Osius and Polamius. 


11. Since there appeared to be some misunderstanding respecting the faith, all points have been carefully 


investigated and discussed at Sirmium in the presence of our most reverend brothers and fellow-bishops, 
Valens, Ursacius and Germinius. 


It is evident that there is one God, the Father Almighty, according as it is believed throughout the whole 
world; and His only Son Jesus Christ our Saviour, begotten of Him before the ages. But we cannot and 
ought not to say that there are two Gods, for the Lord Himself said, I will go unto My Father and your 
Father, unto My God and your God . So there is one God over all, as the Apostle hath taught us, Is He God 
of the Jews only? Is He not also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles also: seeing it is one God, which shall 
justify the circumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision through faith. And in all other things they agreed 
thereto, nor would they allow any difference. 


But since some or many persons were disturbed by questions concerning substance, called in Greek ousia, 
that is, to make it understood more exactly, as to homoousion, or what is called homoiousion , there ought 
to be no mention made of these at all. Nor ought any exposition to be made of them for the reason and 
consideration that they are not contained in the divine Scriptures, and that they are above man’s 
understanding, nor can any man declare the birth of the Son, of whom it is written, Who shall declare His 
generation ? For it is plain that only the Father knows how He begot the Son, and the Son how He was 
begotten of the Father. There is no question that the Father is greater. No one can doubt that the Father is 
greater than the Son in honour, dignity, splendour, majesty, and in the very name of Father, the Son 
Himself testifying, He that sent Me is greater than I . And no one is ignorant that it is Catholic doctrine 
that there are two Persons of Father and Son; and that the Father is greater, and that the Son is 
subordinated to the Father, together with all things which the Father has subordinated to Him, and that 
the Father has no beginning and is invisible, immortal and impassible, but that the Son has been begotten 
of the Father, God of God, Light of Light, and that the generation of this Son, as is aforesaid, no one knows 
but His Father. And that the Son of God Himself, our Lord and God, as we read, took flesh, that is, a body, 
that is, man of the womb of the Virgin Mary, of the Angel announced. And as all the Scriptures teach, and 
especially the doctor of the Gentiles himself, He took of Mary the Virgin, man, through whom He suffered. 
And the whole faith is summed up and secured in this, that the Trinity must always be preserved, as we 
read in the Gospel, Go ye and baptize all nations in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost . Complete and perfect is the number of the Trinity. How the Paraclete, the Spirit, is through 
the Son: Who was sent and came according to His promise in order to instruct, teach and sanctify the 
apostles and all believers. 


12. After these many and most impious statements had been made, the Eastern bishops on their side 
again met together and composed definitions of their confession. Since, however, we have frequently to 
mention the words essence and substance, we must determine the meaning of essence, lest in discussing 
facts we prove ignorant of the signification of our words. Essence is a reality which is, or the reality of 
those things from which it is, and which subsists inasmuch as it is permanent. Now we can speak of the 
essence, or nature, or genus, or substance of anything. And the strict reason why the word essence is 
employed is because it is always. But this is identical with substance, because a thing which is, 
necessarily subsists in itself, and whatever thus subsists possesses unquestionably a permanent genus, 
nature or substance. When, therefore, we say that essence signifies nature, or genus, or substance, we 
mean the essence of that thing which permanently exists in the nature, genus, or substance. Now, 
therefore, let us review the definitions of faith drawn up by the Easterns. 


I. “If any one hearing that the Son is the image of the invisible God, says that the image of God is the 
same as the invisible God, as though refusing to confess that He is truly Son: let him be anathema.” 


13. Hereby is excluded the assertion of those who wish to represent the relationship of Father and Son as 
a matter of names, inasmuch as every image is similar in species to that of which it is an image. For no 
one is himself his own image, but it is necessary that the image should demonstrate him of whom it is an 
image. So an image is the figured and indistinguishable likeness of one thing equated with another. 
Therefore the Father is, and the Son is, because the Son is the image of the Father: and he who is an 
image, if he is to be truly an image, must have in himself his original’s species, nature and essence in 
virtue of the fact that he is an image. 


II. “And if any one hearing the Son say, As the Father hath life in Himself, so also hath He given to the Son 
to have life in Himself , shall say that He who has received life from the Father, and who also declares, I 
live by the Father , is the same as He who gave life: let him be anathema.” 


14. The person of the recipient and of the giver are distinguished so that the same should not be made 
one and sole. For since he is under anathema who has believed that, when recipient and giver are 
mentioned one solitary and unique person is implied, we may not suppose that the selfsame person who 
gave received from Himself. For He who lives and He through whom He lives are not identical, for one 
lives to Himself, the other declares that He lives through the Author of His life, and no one will declare 
that He who enjoys life and He through whom His life is caused are personally identical. 


III. “And if any one hearing that the Only-begotten Son is like the invisible God, denies that the Son who is 
the image of the invisible God (whose image is understood to include essence) is Son in essence, as 
though denying His true Sonship: let him be anathema.” 


15. It is here insisted that the nature is indistinguishable and entirely similar. For since He is the Only- 
begotten Son of God and the image of the invisible God, it is necessary that He should be of an essence 
similar in species and nature. Or what distinction can be made between Father and Son affecting their 
nature with its similar genus, when the Son subsisting through the nature begotten in Him is invested 
with the properties of the Father, viz., glory, worth, power, invisibility, essence? And while these 
prerogatives of divinity are equal we neither understand the one to be less because He is Son, nor the 
other to be greater because He is Father; since the Son is the image of the Father in species, and not 
dissimilar in genus; since the similarity of a Son begotten of the substance of His Father does not admit of 
any diversity of substance, and the Son and image of the invisible God embraces in Himself the whole 
form of His Father’s divinity both in kind and in amount: and this is to be truly Son, to reflect the truth of 
the Father’s form by the perfect likeness of the nature imaged in Himself. 


IV. “And if any one hearing this text, For as the Father hath life in Himself so also He hath given to the Son 
to have life in Himself ; denies that the Son is like the Father even in essence, though He testifies that it is 
even as He has said; let him be anathema. For it is plain that since the life which is understood to exist in 
the Father signifies substance, and the life of the Only-begotten which was begotten of the Father is also 
understood to mean substance or essence, He there signifies a likeness of essence to essence.” 


16. With the Son’s origin as thus stated is connected the perfect birth of the undivided nature. For what in 
each is life, that in each is signified by essence. And in the life which is begotten of life, i.e. in the essence 
which is born of essence, seeing that it is not born unlike (and that because life is of life), He keeps in 
Himself a nature wholly similar to His original, because there is no diversity in the likeness of the essence 
that is born and that begets, that is, of the life which is possessed and which has been given. For though 
God begat Him of Himself, in likeness to His own nature, He in whom is the unbegotten likeness did not 
relinquish the property of His natural substance. For He only has what He gave; and as possessing life He 
gave life to be possessed. And thus what is born of essence, as life of life, is essentially like itself, and the 
essence of Him who is begotten and of Him who begets admits no diversity or unlikeness. 


V. “If any one hearing the words formed or created it and begat me spoken by the same lips , refuses to 
understand this begat me of likeness of essence, but says that begat me and formed me are the same: as if 
to deny that the perfect Son of God was here signified as Son under two different expressions, as Wisdom 
has given us to piously understand, and asserts that formed me and begat me only imply formation and 
not sonship: let him be anathema.” 


17. Those who say that the Son of God is only a creature or formation are opposed on the fact that they 
say they have read The Lord formed or created me, which seems to imply formation or creation; but they 
omit the following sentence, which is the key to the first, and from the first wrest authority for their 
impious statement that the Son is a creature, because Wisdom has said that she was created. But if she 
were created, how could she be also born? For all birth, of whatever kind, attains its own nature from the 
nature that begets it: but creation takes its beginning from the power of the Creator, the Creator being 
able to form a creature from nothing. So Wisdom, who said that she was created, does in the next 
sentence say that she was also begotten, using the word creation of the act of the changeless nature of 
her Parent, which nature, unlike the manner and wont of human parturition, without any detriment or 
change of self created from itself what it begat. Similarly a Creator has no need of passion or intercourse 
or parturition. And that which is created out of nothing begins to exist at a definite moment. And He who 
creates makes His object through His mere power, and creation is the work of might, not the birth of a 
nature from a nature that besets it. But because the Son of God was not begotten after the manner of 
corporeal childbearing, but was born perfect God of perfect God; therefore Wisdom says that she was 
created, excluding in her manner of birth every kind of corporeal process. 


18. Moreover, to shew that she possesses a nature that was born and not created, Wisdom has added that 
she was begotten, that by declaring that she was created and also begotten, she might completely explain 
her birth. By speaking of creation she implies that the nature of the Father is changeless, and she also 
shews that the substance of her nature begotten of God the Father is genuine and real. And so her words 
about creation and generation have explained the perfection of her birth: the former that the Father is 
changeless, the latter the reality of her own nature. The two things combined become one, and that one is 
both in perfection: for the Son being born of God without any change in God, is so born of the Father as to 
be created; and the Father, who is changeless in Himself and the Son’s Father by nature, so forms the Son 
as to beget Him. Therefore the heresy which has dared to aver that the Son of God is a creature is 
condemned because while the first statement shews the impossible perfection of the divinity, the second, 
which asserts His natural generation, crushes the impious opinion that He was created out of nothing. 


VI. “And if any one grant the Son only a likeness of activity, but rob Him of the likeness of essence which is 
the corner-stone of our faith, in spite of the fact that the Son Himself reveals His essential likeness with 
the Father in the words, For as the Father hath life in Himself, so also hath He given to the Son to have 
life in Himself , as well as His likeness in activity by teaching us that What things soever the Father doeth, 
these also doeth the Son likewise , such a man robs himself of the knowledge of eternal life which is in the 
Father and the Son, and let him be anathema.” 


19. The heretics when beset by authoritative passages in Scripture are wont only to grant that the Son is 


like the Father in might while they deprive Him of similarity of nature. This is foolish and impious, for they 
do not understand that similar might can only be the result of a similar nature. For a lower nature can 
never attain to the might of a higher and more powerful nature. What will the men who make these 
assertions say about the omnipotence of God the Father, if the might of a lower nature is made equal to 
His own? For they cannot deny that the Son’s power is the same, seeing that He has said What things 
soever the Father doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise. 


No, a similarity of nature follows on a similarity of might when He says, As the Father hath life in Himself, 
so also hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself. In life is implied nature and essence; this, Christ 
teaches, has been given Him to have as the Father hath. Therefore similarity of life contains similarity of 
might: for there cannot be similarity of life where the nature is dissimilar. So it is necessary that similarity 
of essence follows on similarity of might: for as what the Father does, the Son does also, so the life that 
the Father has He has given to the Son to have likewise. Therefore we condemn the rash and impious 
statements of those who confess a similarity of might but have dared to preach a dissimilarity of nature, 
since it is the chief ground of our hope to confess that in the Father and the Son there is an identical 
divine substance. 


VI. “And if any one professing that he believes that there is a Father and a Son, says that the Father is 
Father of an essence unlike Himself but of similar activity; for speaking profane and novel words against 
the essence of the Son and nullifying His true divine Sonship, let him be anathema.” 


20. By confused and involved expressions the heretics very frequently elude the truth and secure the ears 
of the unwary by the mere sound of common words, such as the titles Father and Son, which they do not 
truthfully utter to express a natural and genuine community of essence: for they are aware that God is 
called the Father of all creation, and remember that all the saints are named sons of God. In like manner 
they declare that the relationship between the Father and the Son resembles that between the Father and 
the universe, so that the names Father and Son are rather titular than real. For the names are titular if the 
Persons have a distinct nature of a different essence, since no reality can be attached to the name of 
father unless it be based on the nature of his offspring. So the Father cannot be called Father of an alien 
substance unlike His own, for a perfect birth manifests no diversity between itself and the original 
substance. Therefore we repudiate all the impious assertions that the Father is Father of a Son begotten 
of Himself and yet not of His own nature. We shall not call God Father for having a creature like Him in 
might and activity, but for begetting a nature of an essence not unlike or alien to Himself: for a natural 
birth does not admit of any dissimilarity with the Father’s nature. Therefore those are anathema who 
assert that the Father is Father of a nature unlike Himself, so that something other than God is born of 
God, and who suppose that the essence of the Father degenerated in begetting the Son. For so far as in 
them lies they destroy the very birthless and changeless essence of the Father by daring to attribute to 
Him in the birth of His Only-begotten an alteration and degeneration of His natural essence. 


VII. “And if any one understanding that the Son is like in essence to Him whose Son He is admitted to be, 
says that the Son is the same as the Father, or part of the Father, or that it is through an emanation or any 
such passion as is necessary for the procreation of corporeal children that the incorporeal Son draws His 
life from the incorporeal Father: let him be anathema.” 


21. We have always to beware of the vices of particular perversions, and countenance no opportunity for 
delusion. For many heretics say that the Son is like the Father in divinity in order to support the theory 
that in virtue of this similarity the Son is the same Person as the Father: for this undivided similarity 
appears to countenance a belief in a single monad. For what does not differ in kind seems to retain 
identity of nature. 


22. But birth does not countenance this vain imagination; for such identity without differentiation 
excludes birth. For what is born has a father who caused its birth. Nor because the divinity of Him who is 
being born is inseparable from that of Him who begets, are the Begetter and the Begotten the same 
Person; while on the other hand He who is born and He who begets cannot be unlike. He is therefore 
anathema who shall proclaim a similarity of nature in the Father and the Son in order to abolish the 
personal meaning of the word Son: for while through mutual likeness one differs in no respect from the 
other, yet this very likeness, which does not admit of bare union, confesses both the Father and the Son 
because the Son is the changeless likeness of the Father. For the Son is not part of the Father so that He 
who is born and He who begets can be called one Person. Nor is He an emanation so that by a continual 
flow of a corporeal uninterrupted stream the flow is itself kept in its source, the source being identical 
with the flow in virtue of the successive and unbroken continuity. But the birth is perfect, and remains 
alike in nature; not taking its beginning materially from a corporeal conception and bearing, but as an 
incorporeal Son drawing His existence from an incorporeal Father according to the likeness which 
belongs to an identical nature. 


IX. “And if any one, because the Father is never admitted to be the Son and the Son is never admitted to 
be the Father, when he says that the Son is other than the Father (because the Father is one Person and 
the Son another, inasmuch as it is said, There is another that beareth witness of Me, even the father who 
sent Me ), does in anxiety for the distinct personal qualities of the Father and the Son which in the Church 
must be piously understood to exist, fear that the Son and the Father may sometimes be admitted to be 


the same Person, and therefore denies that the Son is like in essence to the Father: let him be anathema.” 


23. It was said unto the apostles of the Lord, Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as doves . Christ 
therefore wished there to be in us the nature of different creatures: but in such a sort that the 
harmlessness of the dove might temper the serpent’s wisdom, and the wisdom of the serpent might 
instruct the harmlessness of the dove, and that so wisdom might be made harmless and harmlessness 
wise. This precept has been observed in the exposition of this creed. For the former sentence of which we 
have spoken guarded against the teaching of a unity of person under the cloak of an essential likeness, 
and against the denial of the Son’s birth as the result of an identity of nature, lest we should understand 
God to be a single monad because one Person does not differ in kind from the other. In the next sentence, 
by harmless and apostolic wisdom we have again taken refuge in that wisdom of the serpent to which we 
are bidden to be conformed no less than to the harmlessness of the dove, lest perchance through a 
repudiation of the unity of persons on the ground that the Father is one Person and the Son another, a 
preaching of the dissimilarity of their natures should again take us unawares, and lest on the ground that 
He who sent and He who was sent are two Persons (for the Sent and the Sender cannot be one Person) 
they should be considered to have divided and dissimilar natures, though He who is born and He who 
begets Him cannot be of a different essence. So we preserve in Father and in Son the likeness of an 
identical nature through an essential birth: yet the similarity of nature does not injure personality by 
making the Sent and the Sender to be but one. Nor do we do away with the similarity of nature by 
admitting distinct personal qualities, for it is impossible that the one God should be called Son and Father 
to Himself. So then the truth as to the birth supports the similarity of essence and the similarity of 
essence does not undermine the personal reality of the birth. Nor again does a profession of belief in the 
Begetter and the Begotten exclude a similarity of essence; for while the Begetter and the Begotten cannot 
be one Person, He who is born and He who begets cannot be of a different nature. 


X. “And if any one admits that God became Father of the Only-begotten Son at any point in time and not 
that the Only-begotten Son came into existence without passion beyond all times and beyond all human 
calculation: for contravening the teaching of the Gospel which scorned any interval of times between the 
being of the Father and the Son and faithfully has instructed us that In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God , let him be anathema.” 


24. It is a pious saying that the Father is not limited by times: for the true meaning of the name of Father 
which He bore before time began surpasses comprehension. Although religion teaches us to ascribe to 
Him this name of Father through which comes the impassible origin of the Son, yet He is not bound in 
time, for the eternal and infinite God cannot be understood as having become a Father in time, and 
according to the teaching of the Gospel the Only-begotten God the Word is recognized even in the 
beginning rather to be with God than to be born. 


XI. “And if any one says that the Father is older in time than His Only-begotten Son, and that the Son is 
younger than the Father: let him be anathema.” 


25. The essential likeness conformed to the Father’s essence in kind is also taught to be identical in time: 
lest He who is the image of God, who is the Word, who is God with God in the beginning, who is like the 
Father, by the insertion of times between Himself and the Father should not have in Himself in perfection 
that which is both image, and Word, and God. For if He be proclaimed to be younger in time, He has lost 
the truth of the image and likeness: for that is no longer likeness which is found to be dissimilar in time. 
For that very fact that God is Father prevents there being any time in which He was not Father: 
consequently there can be no time in the Son’s existence in which He was not Son. Wherefore we must 
neither call the Father older than the Son nor the Son younger than the Father: for the true meaning of 
neither name can exist without the other. 


XII. “And if any one attributes the timeless substance (i.e. Person) of the Only-begotten Son derived from 
the Father to the unborn essence of God, as though calling the Father Son: let him be anathema .” 


26. The above definition when it denied that the idea of time could be applied to the birth of the Son 
seemed to have given an occasion for heresy (we saw that it would be monstrous if the Father were 
limited by time, but that He would be so limited if the Son were subjected to time), so that by the help of 
this repudiation of time, the Father who is unborn might under the appellation of Son be proclaimed as 
both Father and Son in a single and unique Person. For in excluding times from the Son’s birth it seemed 
to countenance the opinion that there was no birth, so that He whose birth is not in time might be 
considered not to have been born at all. Wherefore, lest at the suggestion of this denial of time the heresy 
of the unity of Persons should insinuate itself, that impiety is condemned which dares to refer the timeless 
birth to the unique and singular Person of the unborn essence. For it is one thing to be outside time and 
another to be unborn; the first admits of birth (though outside time), the other, so far as it is, is the one 
sole author from eternity of its being what it is. 


27. We have reviewed, beloved brethren, all the definitions of faith made by the Eastern bishops which 
they formulated in their assembly against the recently emerging heresy. And we, as far as we have been 
able, have adapted the wording of our exposition to express their meaning, following their diction rather 
than desiring to be thought the originators of new phrases. In these words they decree the principles of 


their conscience and a long maintained doctrine against a new and profane impiety. Those who compiled 
this heresy at Sirmium, or accepted it after its compilation, they have thereby compelled to confess their 
ignorance and to sign such decrees. There the Son is the perfect image of the Father: there under the 
qualities of an identical essence, the Person of the Son is not annihilated and confounded with the Father: 
there the Son is declared to be image of the Father in virtue of a real likeness, and does not differ in 
substance from the Father, whose image He is: there on account of the life which the Father has and the 
life which the Son has received, the Father can have nothing different in substance (this being implied in 
life) from that which the Son received to have: there the begotten Son is not a creature, but is a Person 
undistinguished from the Father’s nature: there, just as an identical might belongs to the Father and the 
Son, so their essence admits of no difference: there the Father by begetting the Son in no wise 
degenerates from Himself in Him through any difference of nature: there, though the likeness of nature is 
the same in each, the proper qualities which mark this likeness are repugnant to a confusion of Persons, 
so that there is not one subsisting Person who is called both Father and Son: there, though it is piously 
affirmed that there is both a Father who sends and a Son who is sent, yet no distinction in essence is 
drawn between the Father and the Son, the Sent and the Sender: there the truth of God’s Fatherhood is 
not bound by limits of time: there the Son is not later in time: there beyond all time is a perfect birth 
which refutes the error that the Son could not be born. 


28. Here, beloved brethren, is the entire creed which was published by some Easterns, few in proportion 
to the whole number of bishops, and which first saw light at the very times when you repelled the 
introduction of this heresy. The reason for its promulgation was the fact that they were bidden to say 
nothing of the homoousion. But even in former times, through the urgency of these numerous causes, it 
was necessary at different occasions to compose other creeds, the character of which will be understood 
from their wording. For when you are fully aware of the results, it will be easier for us to bring to a full 
consummation, such as religion and unity demand, the argument in which we are interested. 


An exposition of the faith of the Church made at the Council held on the occasion of the Dedication of the 
church at Antioch by ninety-seven bishops there present, because of suspicions felt as to the orthodoxy of 
a certain bishop 


29. “We believe in accordance with evangelical and apostolic tradition in one God the Father Almighty, the 
Creator, Maker and Disposer of all things that are, and from whom are all things. 


“And in one Lord Jesus Christ, His Only-begotten Son, God through whom are all things, who was 
begotten of the Father, God of God, whole God of whole God, One of One, perfect God of perfect God, King 
of King, Lord of Lord, the Word, the Wisdom, the Life, true Light, true Way, the Resurrection, the 
Shepherd, the Gate, unable to change or alter, the unvarying image of the essence and might and glory of 
the Godhead, the first-born of all creation, who always was in the beginning with God, the Word of God, 
according to what is said in the Gospel, and the Word was God, through whom all things were made, and 
in whom all things subsist, who in the last days came down from above, and was born of a virgin 
according to the Scriptures, and was made the Lamb , the Mediator between God and man, the Apostle of 
our faith, and leader of life. For He said, I came down from heaven, not to do Mine own will, but the will of 
Him that sent me . Who suffered and rose again for us on the third day, and ascended into heaven, and 
sitteth on the right hand of the Father, and is to come again with glory to judge the quick and the dead. 


“And in the Holy Ghost, who was given to them that believe, to comfort, sanctify and perfect, even as our 
Lord Jesus Christ ordained His disciples, saying, Go ye, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost , manifestly, that is, of a Father who is truly Father, 
and clearly of a Son who is truly Son, and a Holy Ghost who is truly a Holy Ghost, these words not being 
set forth idly and without meaning, but carefully signifying the Person, and order, and glory of each of 
those who are named, to teach us that they are three Persons, but in agreement one. 


30. “Having therefore held this faith from the beginning, and being resolved to hold it to the end in the 
sight of God and Christ, we say anathema to every heretical and perverted sect, and if any man teaches 
contrary to the wholesome and right faith of the Scriptures, saying that there is or was time, or space, or 
age before the Son was begotten, let him be anathema. And if any one say that the Son is a formation like 
one of the things that are formed, or a birth resembling other births, or a creature like the creatures, and 
not as the divine Scriptures have affirmed in each passage aforesaid, or teaches or proclaims as the 
Gospel anything else than what we have received: let him be anathema. For all those things which were 
written in the divine Scriptures by Prophets and by Apostles we believe and follow truly and with fear.” 


31. Perhaps this creed has not spoken expressly enough of the identical similarity of the Father and the 
Son, especially in concluding that the names Father, Son and Holy Ghost referred to the Person and order 
and glory of each of those who are named to teach us that they are three Persons, but in agreement one. 


32. But in the first place we must remember that the bishops did not assemble at Antioch to oppose the 
heresy which has dared to declare that the substance of the Son is unlike that of the Father, but to oppose 
that which, in spite of the Council of Nicaea, presumed to attribute the three names to the Father. Of this 
we will treat in its proper place. I recollect that at the beginning of my argument I besought the patience 
and forbearance of my readers and hearers until the completion of my letter, lest any one should rashly 


rise to judge me before he was acquainted with the entire argument. I ask it again. This assembly of the 
saints wished to strike a blow at that impiety which by a mere counting of names evades the truth as to 
the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost; which represents that there is no personal cause for each 
name, and by a false use of these names makes the triple nomenclature imply only one Person, so that the 
Father alone could be also called both Holy Ghost and Son. Consequently they declared there were three 
substances, meaning three subsistent Persons, and not thereby introducing any dissimilarity of essence to 
separate the substance of Father and Son. For the words to teach us that they are three in substance, but 
in agreement one, are free from objection, because as the Spirit is also named, and He is the Paraclete, it 
is more fitting that a unity of agreement should be asserted than a unity of essence based on likeness of 
substance. 


33. Further the whole of the above statement has drawn no distinction whatever between the essence and 
nature of the Father and the Son. For when it is said, God of God, whole God of whole God, there is no 
room for doubting that whole God is born of whole God. For the nature of God who is of God admits of no 
difference, and as whole God of whole God He is in all in which the Father is. One of One excludes the 
passions of a human birth and conception, so that since He is One of One, He comes from no other source, 
nor is different nor alien, for He is One of One, perfect God of perfect God. Except in having a cause of its 
origin His birth does not differ from the birthless nature since the perfection of both Persons is the same. 
King of King. A power that is expressed by one and the same title allows no dissimilarity of power. Lord of 
Lord. In Lord’ also the lordship is equal: there can be no difference where domination is confessed of both 
without diversity. But plainest of all is the statement appended after several others, unable to change or 
alter, the unvarying image of the Godhead and essence and might and glory. For as God of God, whole God 
of whole God, One of One, perfect God of perfect God, King of King and Lord of Lord, since in all that 
glory and nature of Godhead in which the Father ever abides, the Son born of Him also subsists; He 
derives this also from the Father’s substance that He is unable to change. For in His birth that nature 
from which He is born is not changed; but the Son has maintained a changeless essence since His origin 
is in a changeless nature. For though He is an image, yet the image cannot alter, since in Him was born 
the image of the Father’s essence, and there could not be in Him a change of nature caused by any 
unlikeness to the Father’s essence from which He was begotten. Now when we are taught that He was 
brought into being as the first of all creation, and He is Himself said to have always been in the beginning 
with God as God the Word, the fact that He was brought into being shews that He was born, and the fact 
that He always was, shews that He is not separated from the Father by time. Therefore this Council by 
dividing the three substances, which it did to exclude a monad God with a threefold title, did not 
introduce any separation of substance between the Father and the Son. The whole exposition of faith 
makes no distinction between Father and Son, the Unborn and the Only-begotten, in time, or name, or 
essence, or dignity, or domination. But our common conscience demands that we should gain a knowledge 
of the other creeds of the same Eastern bishops, composed at different times and places, that by the study 
of many confessions we may understand the sincerity of their faith. 


The Creed according to the Council of the East. 


34. “We, the holy synod met in Sardica from different provinces of the East, namely, Thebais, Egypt, 
Palestine, Arabia, Phoenicia, Coele Syria, Mesopotamia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Pontus, Paphlagonia, Galatia, 
Bithynia and Hellespont, from Asia, namely, the two provinces of Phrygia, Pisidia, the islands of the 
Cyclades, Pamphylia, Caria, Lydia, from Europe, namely, Thrace, Haemimontus , Moesia, and the two 
provinces of Pannonia, have set forth this creed. 


“We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Creator and Maker of all things, from whom all fatherhood in 
heaven and earth is named: 


“And we believe in His Only-begotten Son our Lord Jesus Christ, who before all ages was begotten of the 
Father, God of God, Light of Light, through whom were made all things which are in heaven and earth, 
visible and invisible: who is the Word and Wisdom and Might and Life and true Light: and who in the last 
days for our sake was incarnate, and was born of the holy Virgin, who was crucified and dead and buried, 
And rose from the dead on the third day, And was received into heaven, And sitteth on the right hand of 
the Father, And shall come to judge the quick and the dead and to give to every man according to his 
works: Whose kingdom remaineth without end for ever and ever. For He sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father not only in this age, but also in the age to come. 


“We believe also in the Holy Ghost, that is, the Paraclete, whom according to His promise He sent to His 
apostles after His return into the heavens to teach them and to bring all things to their remembrance, 
through whom also the souls of them that believe sincerely in Him are sanctified. 


“But those who say that the Son of God is sprung from things non-existent or from another substance and 
not from God, and that there was a time or age when He was not, the holy Catholic Church holds them as 
aliens. Likewise also those who say that there are three Gods, or that Christ is not God and that before the 
ages He was neither Christ nor Son of God, or that He Himself is the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, or that the Son is incapable of birth; or that the Father begat the Son without purpose or will: the 
holy Catholic Church anathematizes.” 


35. In the exposition of this creed, concise but complete definitions have been employed. For in 
condemning those who said that the Son sprang from things non-existent, it attributed to Him a source 
which had no beginning but continues perpetually. And lest this source from which He drew His 
permanent birth should be understood to be any other substance than that of God, it also declares to be 
blasphemers those who said that the Son was born of some other substance and not of God. And so since 
He does not draw His subsistence from nothing, or spring from any other source than God, it cannot be 
doubted that He was born with those qualities which are God’s; since the Only-begotten essence of the 
Son is generated neither from things which are non-existent nor from any other substance than the 
birthless and eternal substance of the Father. But the creed also rejects intervals of times or ages: on the 
assumption that He who does not differ in nature cannot be separable by time. 


36. On every side, where anxiety might be felt, approach is barred to the arguments of heretics lest it 
should be declared that there is any difference in the Son. For those are anathematized who say that there 
are three Gods: because according to God’s true nature His substance does not admit a number of 
applications of the title, except as it is given to individual men and angels in recognition of their merit, 
though the substance of their nature and that of God is different. In that sense there are consequently 
many gods. Furthermore in the nature of God, God is one, yet in such a way that the Son also is God, 
because in Him there is not a different nature: and since He is God of God, both must be God, and since 
there is no difference of kind between them there is no distinction in their essence. A number of titular 
Gods is rejected; because there is no diversity in the quality of the divine nature. Since therefore he is 
anathema who says there are many Gods and he is anathema who denies that the Son is God; it is fully 
shewn that the fact that each has one and the same name arises from the real character of the similar 
substance in each: since in confessing the Unborn God the Father, and the Only-begotten God the Son, 
with no dissimilarity of essence between them, each is called God, yet God must be believed and be 
declared to be one. So by the diligent and watchful care of the bishops the creed guards the similarity of 
the nature begotten and the nature begetting, confirming it by the application of one name. 


37. Yet to prevent the declaration of one God seeming to affirm that God is a solitary monad without 
offspring of His own, it immediately condemns the rash suggestion that because God is one, therefore God 
the Father is one and solitary, having in Himself the name of Father and of Son: since in the Father who 
begets and the Son who comes to birth one God must be declared to exist on account of the substance of 
their nature being similar in each. The faith of the saints knows nothing of the Son being incapable of 
birth: because the nature of the Son only draws its existence from birth. But the nature of the birth is in 
Him so perfect that He who was born of the substance of God is born also of His purpose and will. For 
from His will and purpose, not from the process of a corporeal nature, springs the absolute perfection of 
the essence of God born from the essence of God. It follows that we should now consider that creed which 
was compiled not long ago when Photinus was deposed from the episcopate. 


A copy of the creed composed at Sirmium by the Easterns to oppose Photinus. 


38. “We believe in one God the Father Almighty, the Creator and Maker, from whom every fatherhood in 
heaven and in earth is named. 


“And in His only Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who was born of the Father before all ages, God of God, Light 
of Light, through whom all things were made in heaven and in earth, visible and invisible. Who is the 
Word and Wisdom and Might and Life and true Light: who in the last days for our sake took a body, And 
was born of the holy Virgin, And was crucified, And was dead and buried: who also rose from the dead on 
the third day, And ascended into heaven, And sitteth on the right hand of the Father, And shall come at the 
end of the world to judge the quick and the dead; whose kingdom continueth without end and remaineth 
for perpetual ages. For He shall be sitting at the right hand of the Father not only in this age, but also in 
the age to come. 


“And in the Holy Ghost, that is, the Paraclete, whom according to His promise He sent to the apostles 
after He ascended into heaven to teach them and to remind them of all things, through whom also are 
sanctified the souls of those who believe sincerely in Him. 


I. “But those who say that the Son is sprung from things non-existent, or from another substance and not 
from God, and that there was a time or age when He was not, the holy Catholic Church regards as aliens. 


II. “If any man says that the Father and the Son are two Gods: let him be anathema. 


III. “And if any man says that God is one, but does not confess that Christ, God the Son of God, ministered 
to the Father in the creation of all things: let him be anathema. 


IV. “And if any man dares to say that the Unborn God, or a part of Him, was born of Mary: let him be 
anathema. 


V. “And if any man say that the Son born of Mary was, before born of Mary, Son only according to 
foreknowledge or predestination, and denies that He was born of the Father before the ages and was with 
God, and that all things were made through Him: let him be anathema. 


VI. “If any man says that the substance of God is expanded and contracted: let him be anathema. 


VII. “If any man says that the expanded substance of God makes the Son; or names Son His supposed 
expanded substance: let him be anathema. 


VII. “If any man says that the Son of God is the internal or uttered Word of God: let him be anathema. 
IX. “If any man says that the man alone born of Mary is the Son: let him be anathema. 


X. “If any man though saying that God and Man was born of Mary, understands thereby the Unborn God: 
let him be anathema. 


XI. “If any man hearing The Word was made Flesh thinks that the Word was transformed into Flesh, or 
says that He suffered change in taking Flesh: let him be anathema. 


XII. “If any man hearing that the only Son of God was crucified, says that His divinity suffered corruption, 
or pain, or change, or diminution, or destruction: let him be anathema. 


XIII. “If any man says Let us make man was not spoken by the Father to the Son, but by God to Himself: 
let him be anathema. 


XIV. “If any man says that the Son did not appear to Abraham, but the Unborn God, or a part of Him: let 
him be anathema. 


XV. “If any man says that the Son did not wrestle with Jacob as a man, but the Unborn God, or a part of 
Him: let him be anathema. 


XVI. “If any man does not understand The Lord rained from the Lord to be spoken of the Father and the 
Son, but that the Father rained from Himself: let him be anathema. For the Lord the Son rained from the 
Lord the Father. 


XVII. “If any man says that the Lord and the Lord, the Father and the Son are two Gods, because of the 
aforesaid words: let him be anathema. For we do not make the Son the equal or peer of the Father, but 
understand the Son to be subject. For He did not come down to Sodom without the Father’s will, nor rain 
from Himself but from the Lord, to wit by the Father’s authority; nor does He sit at the Father’s right hand 
by His own authority, but He hears the Father saying. Sit thou on My right hand . 


XVIII. “If any man says that the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost are one Person: let him be 
anathema. 


XIX. “If any man speaking of the Holy Ghost the Paraclete says that He is the Unborn God: let him be 
anathema. 


XX. “If any man denies that, as the Lord has taught us, the Paraclete is different from the Son; for He said, 
And the Father shall send you another Comforter, whom I shall ask : let him be anathema. 


XXI. “If any man says that the Holy Spirit is a part of the Father or of the Son: let him be anathema. 


XXII. “If any man says that the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit are three Gods: let him be 
anathema. 


XXIII. “If any man after the example of the Jews understands as said for the destruction of the Eternal 
Only-begotten God the words, I am the first God, and I am the last God, and beside Me there is no God , 
which were spoken for the destruction of idols and them that are no gods: let him be anathema. 


XXIV. “If any man says that the Son was made by the will of God, like any object in creation: let him be 
anathema. 


XXV. “If any man says that the Son was born against the will of the Father: let him be anathema. For the 
Father was not forced against His own will, or induced by any necessity of nature to beget the Son: but as 
soon as He willed, before time and without passion He begat Him of Himself and shewed Him forth. 


XXVI. “If any man says that the Son is incapable of birth and without beginning, saying as though there 
were two incapable of birth and unborn and without beginning, and makes two Gods: let him be 
anathema. For the Head, which is the beginning of all things, is the Son; but the Head or beginning of 
Christ is God: for so to One who is without beginning and is the beginning of all things, we refer the whole 
world through Christ. 


XXVII. “Once more we strengthen the understanding of Christianity by saying, If any man denies that 
Christ who is God and Son of God, personally existed before time began and aided the Father in the 
perfecting of all things; but says that only from the time that He was born of Mary did He gain the name 
of Christ and Son and a beginning of His deity: let him be anathema.” 


apostle made a great mistake when he said that “there is not another” gospel, since there is (on the 
hypothesis) another; and so he might have made a better defence of his gospel, by rather demonstrating 
this, than by insisting on its being but one. But perhaps, to avoid this difficulty, you will say that he 
therefore added just afterwards, “Though an angel from heaven preach any other gospel, let him be 
accursed,” because he was aware that the Creator was going to introduce a gospel! But you thus entangle 
yourself still more. For this is now the mesh in which you are caught. To affirm that there are two gospels, 
is not the part of a man who has already denied that there is another. His meaning, however, is clear, for 
he has mentioned himself first (in the anathema): “But though we or an angel from heaven preach any 
other gospel.” It is by way of an example that he has expressed himself. If even he himself might not 
preach any other gospel, then neither might an angel. He said “angel” in this way, that he might show how 
much more men ought not to be believed, when neither an angel nor an apostle ought to be; not that he 
meant to apply an angel to the gospel of the Creator. He then cursorily touches on his own conversion 
from a persecutor to an apostle—confirming thereby the Acts of the Apostles, in which book may be found 
the very subject of this epistle, how that certain persons interposed, and said that men ought to be 
circumcised, and that the law of Moses was to be observed; and how the apostles, when consulted, 
determined, by the authority of the Holy Ghost, that “a yoke should not be put upon men’s necks which 
their fathers even had not been able to bear.” Now, since the Acts of the Apostles thus agree with Paul, it 
becomes apparent why you reject them. It is because they declare no other God than the Creator, and 
prove Christ to belong to no other God than the Creator; whilst the promise of the Holy Ghost is shown to 
have been fulfilled in no other document than the Acts of the Apostles. Now, it is not very likely that these 
should be found in agreement with the apostle, on the one hand, when they described his career in 
accordance with his own statement; but should, on the other hand, be at variance with him when they 
announce the (attribute of) divinity in the Creator’s Christ—as if Paul did not follow the preaching of the 
apostles when he received from them the prescription of not teaching the Law. 


39. The necessity of the moment urged the Council to set forth a wider and broader exposition of the 
creed including many intricate questions, because the heresy which Photinus was reviving was sapping 
our Catholic home by many secret mines. Their purpose was to oppose every form of stealthy subtle 
heresy by a corresponding form of pure and unsullied faith, and to have as many complete explanations of 
the faith as there were instances of peculiar faithlessness. Immediately after the universal and 
unquestioned statement of the Christian mysteries, the explanation of the faith against the heretics begins 
as follows. 


I. “But those who say that the Son is sprung from things non-existent, or from another substance and not 
from God, and that there was a time or age when He was not, the holy Catholic Church regards as aliens.” 


40. What ambiguity is there here? What is omitted that the consciousness of a sincere faith could suggest? 
He does not spring from things non-existent: therefore His origin has existence. There is no other 
substance extant to be His origin, but that of God: therefore nothing else can be born in Him but all that is 
God; because His existence is not from nothing, and He draws subsistence from no other source. He does 
not differ in time: therefore the Son like the Father is eternal. And so the Unborn Father and the Only- 
begotten Son share all the same qualities. They are equal in years, and that very similarity between the 
sole-existing paternal essence and its offspring prevents distinction in any quality. 


II. “If any man says that the Father and the Son are two Gods: let him be anathema. 


III. “And if any man says that God is one, but does not confess that Christ who is God and eternal Son of 
God ministered to the Father in the creation of all things: let him be anathema.” 


41. The very statement of the name as our religion states it gives us a clear insight into the fact. For since 
it is condemned to say that the Father and the Son are two Gods, and it is also accursed to deny that the 
Son is God, any opinion as to the substance of the one being different from that of the other in asserting 
two Gods is excluded. For there is no other essence, except that of God the Father, from which God the 
Son of God was born before time. For since we are compelled to confess God the Father, and roundly 
declare that Christ the Son of God is God, and between these two truths lies the impious confession of two 
Gods: They must on the ground of their identity of nature and name be one in the kind of their essence if 
the name of their essence is necessarily one. 


IV. “If any one dares to say that the Unborn God, or a part of Him, was born of Mary: let him be 
anathema.” 


42. The fact of the essence declared to be one in the Father and the Son having one name on account of 
their similarity of nature seemed to offer an opportunity to heretics to declare that the Unborn God, ora 
part of Him, was born of Mary. The danger was met by the wholesome resolution that he who declared 
this should be anathema. For the unity of the name which religion employs and which is based on the 
exact similarity of their natural essence, has not repudiated the Person of the begotten essence so as to 
represent, under cover of the unity of name, that the substance of God is singular and undifferentiated 
because we predicate one name for the essence of each, that is, predicate one God, on account of the 
exactly similar substance of the undivided nature in each Person. 


V. “If any man say that the Son existed before Mary only according to foreknowledge or predestination, 
and denies that He was born of the Father before the ages and with God, and that all things were made 
through Him: let him be anathema.” 


43. While denying that the God of us all, the Son of God, existed before He was born in bodily form, some 
assert that He existed according to foreknowledge and predestination, and not according to the essence 
of a personally subsistent nature: that is, because the Father predestined the Son to have existence some 
day by being born of the Virgin, He was announced to us by the Father’s foreknowledge rather than born 
and existent before the ages in the substance of the divine nature, and that all things which He Himself 
spake in the prophets concerning the mysteries of His incarnation and passion were simply said 
concerning Him by the Father according to His foreknowledge. Consequently this perverse doctrine is 
condemned, so that we know that the Only-begotten Son of God was born of the Father before all worlds, 
and formed the worlds and all creation, and that He was not merely predestined to be born. 


VI. “If any man says that the substance of God is expanded and contracted: let him be anathema.” 


44. To contract and expand are bodily affections: but God who is a Spirit and breathes where He listeth, 
does not expand or contract Himself through any change of substance. Remaining free and outside the 
bond of any bodily nature, He supplies out of Himself what He wills, when He wills, and where He wills. 
Therefore it is impious to ascribe any change of substance to such an unfettered Power. 


VI. “If any man says that the expanded substance of God makes the Son, or names Son His expanded 
substance: let him be anathema.” 


45. The above opinion, although meant to teach the immutability of God, yet prepared the way for the 
following heresy. Some have ventured to say that the Unborn God by expansion of His substance extended 


Himself as far as the holy Virgin, in order that this extension produced by the increase of His nature and 
assuming manhood might be called Son. They denied that the Son who is perfect God born before time 
began was the same as He who was afterwards born as Man. Therefore the Catholic Faith condemns all 
denial of the immutability of the Father and of the birth of the Son. 


VIII. “If any man says that the Son is the internal or uttered Word of God: let him be anathema.” 


46. Heretics, destroying as far as in them lies the Son of God, confess Him to be only the word, going 
forth as an utterance from the speaker’s lips and the unembodied sound of an impersonal voice: so that 
God the Father has as Son a word resembling any word we utter in virtue of our inborn power of 
speaking. Therefore this dangerous deceit is condemned, which asserts that God the Word, who was in 
the beginning with God, is only the word of a voice sometimes internal and sometimes expressed. 


IX. “If any man says that the man alone born of Mary is the Son: let him be anathema.” 


We cannot declare that the Son of God is born of Mary without declaring Him to be both Man and God. 
But lest the declaration that He is both God and Man should give occasion to deceit, the Council 
immediately adds, 


X. “If any man though saying that God and Man was born of Mary, understands thereby the Unborn God: 
let him be anathema.” 


47. Thus is preserved both the name and power of the divine substance. For since he is anathema who 
says that the Son of God by Mary is man and not God; and he falls under the same condemnation who says 
that the Unborn God became man: God made Man is not denied to be God but denied to be the Unborn 
God, the Father being distinguished from the Son not under the head of nature or by diversity of 
substance, but only by such pre-eminence as His birthless nature gives. 


XI. “If any man hearing The Word was made Flesh thinks that the Word was transformed into Flesh, or 
says that He suffered change in taking Flesh: let him be anathema.” 


48. This preserves the dignity of the Godhead: so that in the fact that the Word was made Flesh, the Word, 
in becoming Flesh, has not lost through being Flesh what constituted the Word, nor has become 
transformed into Flesh, so as to cease to be the Word; but the Word was made Flesh in order that the 
Flesh might begin to be what the Word is. Else whence came to His Flesh miraculous power in working, 
glory on the Mount, knowledge of the thoughts of human hearts, calmness in His passion, life in His 
death? God knowing no change, when made Flesh lost nothing of the prerogatives of His substance. 


XII. “If any man hearing that the only Son of God was crucified, says that His divinity suffered corruption 
or pain or change or diminution or destruction: let him be anathema.” 


49. It is clearly shewn why the Word, though He was made Flesh, was nevertheless not transformed into 
Flesh. Though these kinds of suffering affect the infirmity of the flesh, yet God the Word when made Flesh 
could not change under suffering. Suffering and change are not identical. Suffering of every kind causes 
all flesh to change through sensitiveness and endurance of pain. But the Word that was made Flesh, 
although He made Himself subject to suffering, was nevertheless unchanged by the liability to suffer. For 
He was able to suffer, and yet the Word was not possible. Possibility denotes a nature that is weak; but 
suffering in itself is the endurance of pains inflicted, and since the Godhead is immutable and yet the 
Word was made Flesh, such pains found in Him a material which they could affect though the Person of 
the Word had no infirmity or possibility. And so when He suffered His Nature remained immutable 
because like His Father, His Person is of an impassible essence, though it is born . 


XIII. “If any man says Let us make man was not spoken by the Father to the Son, but by God to Himself: 
let him be anathema. 


XIV. “If any man says that the Son did not appear to Abraham , but the Unborn God, or a part of Him: let 
him be anathema. 


XV. “If any man says that the Son did not wrestle with Jacob as a man , but the Unborn God, or a part of 
Him: let him be anathema. 


XVI. “If any man does not understand The Lord rained from the Lord to be spoken of the Father and the 
Son, but says that the Father rained from Himself: let him be anathema. For the Lord the Son rained from 
the Lord the Father.” 


50. These points had to be inserted into the creed because Photinus, against whom the synod was held, 
denied them. They were inserted lest any one should dare to assert that the Son of God did not exist 
before the Son of the Virgin, and should attach to the Unborn God with the foolish perversity of an insane 
heresy all the above passages which refer to the Son of God, and while applying them to the Father, deny 
the Person of the Son. The clearness of these statements absolves us from the necessity of interpreting 
them. 


XVII. “If any man says that the Lord and the Lord, the Father and the Son, are two Gods because of the 
aforesaid words: let him be anathema. For we do not make the Son the equal or peer of the Father, but 
understand the Son to be subject. For He did not come down to Sodom without the Father’s will, nor rain 
from Himself but from the Lord, to wit, by the Father’s authority; nor does He sit at the Father’s right 
hand by His own authority, but because He hears the Father saying, Sit Thou on My right hand .” 


51. The foregoing and the following statements utterly remove any ground for suspecting that this 
definition asserts a diversity of different deities in the Lord and the Lord. No comparison is made because 
it was seen to be impious to say that there are two Gods: not that they refrain from making the Son equal 
and peer of the Father in order to deny that He is God. For, since he is anathema who denies that Christ is 
God, it is not on that score that it is profane to speak of two equal Gods. God is One on account of the true 
character of His natural essence and because from the Unborn God the Father, who is the one God, the 
Only-begotten God the Son is born, and draws His divine Being only from God; and since the essence of 
Him who is begotten is exactly similar to the essence of Him who begot Him, there must be one name for 
the exactly similar nature. That the Son is not on a level with the Father and is not equal to Him is chiefly 
shewn in the fact that He was subjected to Him to render obedience, in that the Lord rained from the Lord 
and that the Father did not, as Photinus and Sabellius say, rain from Himself, as the Lord from the Lord; in 
that He then sat down at the right hand of God when it was told Him to seat Himself; in that He is sent, in 
that He receives, in that He submits in all things to the will of Him who sent Him. But the subordination of 
filial love is not a diminution of essence, nor does pious duty cause a degeneration of nature, since in spite 
of the fact that both the Unborn Father is God and the Only-begotten Son of God is God, God is 
nevertheless One, and the subjection and dignity of the Son are both taught in that by being called Son He 
is made subject to that name which because it implies that God is His Father is yet a name which denotes 
His nature. Having a name which belongs to Him whose Son He is, He is subject to the Father both in 
service and name; yet in such a way that the subordination of His name bears witness to the true 
character of His natural and exactly similar essence. 


XVIII. “If any man says that the Father and the Son are one Person: let him be anathema.” 


52. Sheer perversity calls for no contradiction: and yet the mad frenzy of certain men has been so violent 
as to dare to predicate one Person with two names. 


XIX. “If any man speaking of the Holy Ghost the Paraclete say that He is the Unborn God: let him be 
anathema.” 


53. The further clause makes liable to anathema the predicating Unborn God of the Paraclete. For it is 
most impious to say that He who was sent by the Son for our consolation is the Unborn God. 


XX. “If any man deny that, as the Lord has taught us, the Paraclete is different from the Son; for He said, 
And the Further shall send you another Comforter, whom I shall ask: let him be anathema.” 


54. We remember that the Paraclete was sent by the Son, and at the beginning the creed explained this. 
But since through the virtue of His nature, which is exactly similar, the Son has frequently called His own 
works the works of the Father, saying, I do the works of My Father : so when He intended to send the 
Paraclete, as He often promised, He said sometimes that He was to be sent from the Father, in that He 
was piously wont to refer all that He did to the Father. And from this the heretics often seize an 
opportunity of saying that the Son Himself is the Paraclete: while by the fact that He promised to pray 
that another Comforter should be sent from the Father, He shews the difference between Him who is sent 
and Him who asked. 


XXI. “If any man says that the Holy Spirit is a part of the Father or of the Son: let him be anathema.” 


55. The insane frenzy of the heretics, and not any genuine difficulty, rendered it necessary that this should 
be written. For since the name of Holy Spirit has its own signification, and the Holy Spirit the Paraclete 
has the office and rank peculiar to His Person, and since the Father and the Son are everywhere declared 
to be immutable: how could the Holy Spirit be asserted to be a part either of the Father or of the Son? But 
since this folly is often affirmed amid other follies by godless men, it was needful that the pious should 
condemn it. 


XXII. “If any man says that the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit are three Gods: let him be 
anathema.” 


56. Since it is contrary to religion to say that there are two Gods, because we remember and declare that 
nowhere has it been affirmed that there is more than one God: how much more worthy of condemnation is 
it to name three Gods in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost? Nevertheless, since heretics say this, Catholics 
rightly condemn it. 


XXIII. “If any man, after the example of the Jews, understand as said for the destruction of the Eternal 
Only-begotten God, the words, I am the first God, and I am the last God, and beside Me there is no God , 
which were spoken for the destruction of idols and them that are no gods: let him be anathema.” 


57. Though we condemn a plurality of gods and declare that God is only one, we cannot deny that the Son 
of God is God. Nay, the true character of His nature causes the name that is denied to a plurality to be the 
privilege of His essence. The words, Beside Me there is no God, cannot rob the Son of His divinity: 
because beside Him who is of God there is no other God. And these words of God the Father cannot annul 
the divinity of Him who was born of Himself with an essence in no way different from His own nature. The 
Jews interpret this passage as proving the bare unity of God, because they are ignorant of the Only- 
begotten God. But we, while we deny that there are two Gods, abhor the idea of a diversity of natural 
essence in the Father and the Son. The words, Beside Me there is no God, take away an impious belief in 
false gods. In confessing that God is One, and also saying that the Son is God, our use of the same name 
affirms that there is no difference of substance between the two Persons. 


XXIV. “If any man says that the Son was made by the will of God, like any object in creation: let him be 
anathema.” 


58. To all creatures the will of God has given substance: but a perfect birth gave to the Son a nature from 
a substance that is impossible and itself unborn. All created things are such as God willed them to be: but 
the Son who is born of God has such a personality as God has. God’s nature did not produce a nature 
unlike itself: but the Son begotten of God’s substance has derived the essence of His nature by virtue of 
His origin, not from an act of will after the manner of creatures. 


XXV. “If any man says that the Son was born against the will of the Father: let him be anathema. For the 
Father was not forced against His own will, or induced against His will by any necessity of nature, to 
beget His Son; but as soon as He willed, before time and without passion He begat Him of Himself and 
shewed Him forth.” 


59. Since it was taught that the Son did not, like all other things, owe His existence to God’s will, lest He 
should be thought to derive His essence only at His Father’s will and not in virtue of His own nature, an 
opportunity seemed thereby to be given to heretics to attribute to God the Father a necessity of begetting 
the Son from Himself, as though He had brought forth the Son by a law of nature in spite of Himself. But 
such liability to be acted upon does not exist in God the Father: in the ineffable and perfect birth of the 
Son it was neither mere will that begat Him nor was the Father’s essence changed or forced at the 
bidding of a natural law. Nor was any substance sought for to beget Him, nor is the nature of the Begetter 
changed in the Begotten, nor is the Father’s unique name affected by time. Before all time the Father, out 
of the essence of His nature, with a desire that was subject to no passion, gave to the Son a birth that 
conveyed the essence of His nature. 


XXVI. “If any man says that the Son is incapable of birth and without beginning, speaking as though there 
were two incapable of birth and unborn and without beginning, and makes two Gods: let him be 
anathema. For the Head, which is the beginning of all things, is the Son; but the Head or beginning of 
Christ is God: for so to One who is without beginning and is the beginning of all things, we refer the whole 
world through Christ.” 


60. To declare the Son to be incapable of birth is the height of impiety. God would no longer be One: for 
the nature of the one Unborn God demands that we should confess that God is one. Since therefore God is 
one, there cannot be two incapable of birth: because God is one (although both the Father is God and the 
Son of God is God) for the very reason that incapability of birth is the only quality that can belong to one 
Person only. The Son is God for the very reason that He derives His birth from that essence which cannot 
be born. Therefore our holy faith rejects the idea that the Son is incapable of birth in order to predicate 
one God incapable of birth and consequently one God, and in order to embrace the Only-begotten nature, 
begotten from the unborn essence, in the one name of the Unborn God. For the Head of all things is the 
Son: but the Head of the Son is God. And to one God through this stepping-stone and by this confession all 
things are referred, since the whole world takes its beginning from Him to whom God Himself is the 
beginning. 


XXVII. “Once more we strengthen the understanding of Christianity by saying, If any man denies that 
Christ, who is God and the Son of God, existed before time began and aided the Father in the perfecting of 
all things; but says that only from the time that He was born of Mary did He gain the name of Christ and 
Son and a beginning of His deity: let him be anathema.” 


61. A condemnation of that heresy on account of which the Synod was held necessarily concluded with an 
explanation of the whole faith that was being opposed. This heresy falsely stated that the beginning of the 
Son of God dated from His birth of Mary. According to evangelical and apostolic doctrine the corner-stone 
of our faith is that our Lord Jesus Christ, who is God and Son of God, cannot be separated from the Father 
in title or power or difference of substance or interval of time. 


62. You perceive that the truth has been sought by many paths through the advice and opinions of 
different bishops, and the ground of their views has been set forth by the separate declarations inscribed 
in this creed. Every separate point of heretical assertion has been successfully refuted. The infinite and 
boundless God cannot be made comprehensible by a few words of human speech. Brevity often misleads 
both learner and teacher, and a concentrated discourse either causes a subject not to be understood, or 


spoils the meaning of an argument where a thing is hinted at, and is not proved by full demonstration. The 
bishops fully understood this, and therefore have used for the purpose of teaching many definitions and a 
profusion of words that the ordinary understanding might find no difficulty, but that their hearers might 
be saturated with the truth thus differently expressed, and that in treating of divine things these adequate 
and manifold definitions might leave no room for danger or obscurity. 


63. You must not be surprised, dear brethren, that so many creeds have recently been written. The frenzy 
of heretics makes it necessary. The danger of the Eastern Churches is so great that it is rare to find either 
priest or layman that belongs to this faith, of the orthodoxy of which you may judge. Certain individuals 
have acted so wrongly as to support the side of evil, and the strength of the wicked has been increased by 
the exile of some of the bishops, the cause of which you are acquainted with. I am not speaking about 
distant events or writing down incidents of which I know nothing: I have heard and seen the faults which 
we now have to combat. They are not laymen but bishops who are guilty. Except the bishop Eleusius and 
his few comrades, the greater part of the ten provinces of Asia, in which I am now staying, really know not 
God. Would that they knew nothing about Him, for their ignorance would meet with a readier pardon than 
their detraction. These faithful bishops do not keep silence in their pain. They seek for the unity of that 
faith of which others have long since robbed them. The necessity of a united exposition of that faith was 
first felt when Hosius forgot his former deeds and words, and a fresh yet festering heresy broke out at 
Sirmium. Of Hosius I say nothing, I leave his conduct in the background lest man’s judgment should 
forget what once he was. But everywhere there are scandals, schisms and treacheries. Hence some of 
those who had formerly written one creed were compelled to sign another. I make no complaint against 
these long-suffering Eastern bishops, it was enough that they gave at least a compulsory assent to the 
faith after they had once been willing to blaspheme. I think it a subject of congratulation that a single 
penitent should be found among such obstinate, blaspheming and heretical bishops. But, brethren, you 
enjoy happiness and glory in the Lord, who meanwhile retain and conscientiously confess the whole 
apostolic faith, and have hitherto been ignorant of written creeds. You have not needed the letter, for you 
abounded in the spirit. You required not the office of a hand to write what you believed in your hearts and 
professed unto salvation. It was unnecessary for you to read as bishops what you held when new-born 
converts. But necessity has introduced the custom of expounding creeds and signing expositions. Where 
the conscience is in danger we must use the letter. Nor is it wrong to write what it is wholesome to 
confess. 


64. Kept always from guile by the gift of the Holy Spirit, we confess and write of our own will that there 
are not two Gods but one God; nor do we therefore deny that the Son of God is also God; for He is God of 
God. We deny that there are two incapable of birth, because God is one through the prerogative of being 
incapable of birth; nor does it follow that the Unbegotten is not God, for His source is the Unborn 
substance. There is not one subsistent Person, but a similar substance in both Persons. There is not one 
name of God applied to dissimilar natures, but a wholly similar essence belonging to one name and 
nature. One is not superior to the other on account of the kind of His substance, but one is subject to the 
other because born of the other. The Father is greater because He is Father, the Son is not the less 
because He is Son. The difference is one of the meaning of a name and not of a nature. We confess that 
the Father is not affected by time, but do not deny that the Son is equally eternal. We assert that the 
Father is in the Son because the Son has nothing in Himself unlike the Father: we confess that the Son is 
in the Father because the existence of the Son is not from any other source. We recognize that their 
nature is mutual and similar because equal: we do not think them to be one Person because they are one: 
we declare that they are through the similarity of an identical nature one, in such a way that they 
nevertheless are not one Person. 


65. I have expounded, beloved brethren, my belief in our common faith so far as our wonted human 
speech permitted and the Lord, whom I have ever besought, as He is my witness, has given me power. If I 
have said too little, nay, if I have said almost nothing, I ask you to remember that it is not belief but words 
that are lacking. Perhaps I shall thereby prove that my human nature, though not my will, is weak: and I 
pardon my human nature if it cannot speak as it would of God, for it is enough for its salvation to have 
believed the things of God. 


66. Since your faith and mine, so far as I am conscious, is in no danger before God, and I have shewn you, 
as you wished, the creeds that have been set forth by the Eastern bishops (though I repeat that they were 
few in number, for, considering how numerous the Eastern Churches are, that faith is held by few), I have 
also declared my own convictions about divine things, according to the doctrine of the apostles. It remains 
for you to investigate without suspicion the points that mislead the unguarded temper of our simple 
minds, for there is now no opportunity left of hearing. And although I shall no longer fear that sentence 
will not be passed upon me in accordance with the whole exposition of the creed, I ask you to allow me to 
express a wish that I may not have the sentence passed until the exposition is actually completed. 


67. Many of us, beloved brethren, declare the substance of the Father and the Son to be one in such a 
spirit that I consider the statement to be quite as much wrong as right. The expression contains both a 
conscientious conviction and the opportunity for delusion. If we assert the one substance, understanding 
it to mean the likeness of natural qualities and such a likeness as includes not only the species but the 
genus, we assert it in a truly religious spirit, provided we believe that the one substance signifies such a 


similitude of qualities that the unity is not the unity of a monad but of equals. By equality I mean exact 
similarity so that the likeness may be called an equality, provided that the equality imply unity because it 
implies an equal pair, and that the unity which implies an equal pair be not wrested to mean a single 
Person. Therefore the one substance will be asserted piously if it does not abolish the subsistent 
personality or divide the one substance into two, for their substance by the true character of the Son’s 
birth and by their natural likeness is so free from difference that it is called one. 


68. But if we attribute one substance to the Father and the Son to teach that there is a solitary personal 
existence although denoted by two titles: then though we confess the Son with our lips we do not keep 
Him in our hearts, since in confessing one substance we then really say that the Father and the Son 
constitute one undifferentiated Person. Nay, there immediately arises an opportunity for the erroneous 
belief that the Father is divided, and that He cut off a portion of Himself to be His Son. That is what the 
heretics mean when they say the substance is one: and the terminology of our good confession so gratifies 
them that it aids heresy when the word homoousios is left by itself, undefined and ambiguous. There is 
also a third error. When the Father and the Son are said to be of one substance this is thought to imply a 
prior substance, which the two equal Persons both possess. Consequently the word implies three things, 
one original substance and two Persons, who are as it were fellow-heirs of this one substance. For as two 
fellow-heirs are two, and the heritage of which they are fellow-heirs is anterior to them, so the two equal 
Persons might appear to be sharers in one anterior substance. The assertion of the one substance of the 
Father and the Son signifies either that there is one Person who has two titles, or one divided substance 
that has made two imperfect substances, or that there is a third prior substance which has been usurped 
and assumed by two and which is called one because it was one before it was severed into two. Where 
then is there room for the Son’s birth? Where is the Father or the Son, if these names are explained not by 
the birth of the divine nature but a severing or sharing of one anterior substance? 


69. Therefore amid the numerous dangers which threaten the faith, brevity of words must be employed 
sparingly, lest what is piously meant be thought to be impiously expressed, and a word be judged guilty of 
occasioning heresy when it has been used in conscientious and unsuspecting innocence. A Catholic about 
to state that the substance of the Father and the Son is one, must not begin at that point: nor hold this 
word all important as though true faith did not exist where the word was not used. He will be safe in 
asserting the one substance if he has first said that the Father is unbegotten, that the Son is born, that He 
draws His personal subsistence from the Father, that He is like the Father in might, honour and nature, 
that He is subject to the Father as to the Author of His being, that He did not commit robbery by making 
Himself equal with God, in whose form He remained, that He was obedient unto death. He did not spring 
from nothing, but was born. He is not incapable of birth but equally eternal. He is not the Father, but the 
Son begotten of Him. He is not any portion of God, but is whole God. He is not Himself the source but the 
image; the image of God born of God to be God. He is not a creature but is God. Not another God in the 
kind of His substance, but the one God in virtue of the essence of His exactly similar substance. God is not 
one in Person but in nature, for the Born and the Begetter have nothing different or unlike. After saying 
all this, he does not err in declaring one substance of the Father and the Son. Nay, if he now denies the 
one substance he sins. 


70. Therefore let no one think that our words were meant to deny the one substance. We are giving the 
very reason why it should not be denied. Let no one think that the word ought to be used by itself and 
unexplained. Otherwise the word homoousios is not used in a religious spirit. I will not endure to hear that 
Christ was born of Mary unless I also hear, In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was God . I will 
not hear Christ was hungry, unless I hear that after His fast of forty days He said, Man doth not live by 
bread alone . I will not hear He thirsted unless I also hear Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst . I will not hear Christ suffered unless I hear, The hour is come that the Son of 
man should be glorified . I will not hear He died unless I hear He rose again. Let us bring forward no 
isolated point of the divine mysteries to rouse the suspicions of our hearers and give an occasion to the 
blasphemers. We must first preach the birth and subordination of the Son and the likeness of His nature, 
and then we may preach in godly fashion that the Father and the Son are of one substance. I do not 
personally understand why we ought to preach before everything else, as the most valuable and important 
of doctrines and in itself sufficient, a truth which cannot be piously preached before other truths, although 
it is impious to deny it after them. 


71. Beloved brethren, we must not deny that there is one substance of the Father and the Son, but we 
must not declare it without giving our reasons. The one substance must be derived from the true 
character of the begotten nature, not from any division, any confusion of Persons, any sharing of an 
anterior substance. It may be right to assert the one substance, it may be right to keep silence about it. 
You believe in the birth and you believe in the likeness. Why should the word cause mutual suspicions, 
when we view the fact in the same way? Let us believe and say that there is one substance, but in virtue 
of the true character of the nature and not to imply a blasphemous unity of Persons. Let the oneness be 
due to the fact that there are similar Persons and not a solitary Person. 


72. But perhaps the word similarity may not seem fully appropriate. If so, I ask how I can express the 
equality of one Person with the other except by such a word? Or is to be like not the same thing as to be 
equal? If I say the divine nature is one I am suspected of meaning that it is undifferentiated: if I say the 


Persons are similar, I mean that I compare what is exactly like. I ask what position equal holds between 
like and one? I enquire whether it means similarity rather than singularity. Equality does not exist 
between things unlike, nor does similarity exist in one. What is the difference between those that are 
similar and those that are equal? Can one equal be distinguished from the other? So those who are equal 
are not unlike. If then those who are unlike are not equals, what can those who are like be but equals? 


73. Therefore, beloved brethren, in declaring that the Son is like in all things to the Father, we declare 
nothing else than that He is equal. Likeness means perfect equality, and this fact we may gather from the 
Holy Scriptures, And Adam lived two hundred and thirty years, and begat a son according to his own 
image and according to his own likeness; and called his name Seth . I ask what was the nature of his 
likeness and image which Adam begot in Seth? Remove bodily infirmities, remove the first stage of 
conception, remove birth-pangs, and every kind of human need. I ask whether this likeness which exists in 
Seth differs in nature from the author of his being, or whether there was in each an essence of a different 
kind, so that Seth had not at his birth the natural essence of Adam? Nay, he had a likeness to Adam, even 
though we deny it, for his nature was not different. This likeness of nature in Seth was not due to a nature 
of a different kind, since Seth was begotten from only one father, so we see that a likeness of nature 
renders things equal because this likeness betokens an exactly similar essence. Therefore every son by 
virtue of his natural birth is the equal of his father, in that he has a natural likeness to him. And with 
regard to the nature of the Father and the Son the blessed John teaches the very likeness which Moses 
says existed between Seth and Adam, a likeness which is this equality of nature. He says, Therefore the 
Jews sought the more to kill Him, because He not only had broken the Sabbath, but said also that God was 
His father, making Himself equal with God . Why do we allow minds that are dulled with the weight of sin 
to interfere with the doctrines and sayings of such holy men, and impiously match our rash though 
sluggish senses against their impregnable assertions? According to Moses, Seth is the likeness of Adam, 
according to John, the Son is equal to the Father, yet we seek to find a third impossible something 
between the Father and the Son. He is like the Father, He is the Son of the Father, He is born of Him: this 
fact alone justifies the assertion that they are one. 


74. 1 am aware, dear brethren, that there are some who confess the likeness, but deny the equality. Let 
them speak as they will, and insert the poison of their blasphemy into ignorant ears. If they say that there 
is a difference between likeness and equality, I ask whence equality can be obtained? If the Son is like the 
Father in essence, might, glory and eternity, I ask why they decline to say He is equal? In the above creed 
an anathema was pronounced on any man who should say that the Father was Father of an essence unlike 
Himself. Therefore if He gave to Him whom He begat without effect upon Himself a nature which was 
neither another nor a different nature, He cannot have given Him any other than His own. Likeness then 
is the sharing of what is one’s own, the sharing of one’s own is equality, and equality admits of no 
difference . Those things which do not differ at all are one. So the Father and the Son are one, not by 
unity of Person but by equality of nature. 


75. Although general conviction and divine authority sanction no difference between likeness and equality, 
since both Moses and John would lead us to believe the Son is like the Father and also His equal, yet let us 
consider whether the Lord, when the Jews were angry with Him for calling God His Father and thus 
making Himself equal with God, did Himself teach that He was equal with God. He says, The Son can do 
nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do . He shewed that the Father originates by saying Can 
do nothing of Himself, He calls attention to His own obedience by adding, but what He seeth the Father 
do. There is no difference of might, He says He can do nothing that He does not see because it is His 
nature and not His sight that gives Him power. But His obedience consists in His being able only when He 
sees. And so by the fact that He has power when He sees, He shews that He does not gain power by 
seeing but claims power on the authority of seeing. The natural might does not differ in Father and Son, 
the Son’s equality of power with the Father not being due to any increase or advance of the Son’s nature 
but to the Father’s example. In short that honour which the Son’s subjection retained for the Father 
belongs equally to the Son on the strength of His nature. He has Himself added, What things soever He 
doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise . Surely then the likeness implies equality. Certainly it does, even 
though we deny it: for these also doeth the Son likewise. Are not things done likewise the same? Or do not 
the same things admit equality? Is there any other difference between likeness and equality, when things 
that are done likewise are understood to be made the same? Unless perchance any one will deny that the 
same things are equal, or deny that similar things are equal, for things that are done in like manner are 
not only declared to be equal but to be the same things. 


76. Therefore, brethren, likeness of nature can be attacked by no cavil, and the Son cannot be said to lack 
the true qualities of the Father’s nature because He is like Him. No real likeness exists where there is no 
equality of nature, and equality of nature cannot exist unless it imply unity, not unity of person but of kind. 
It is right to believe, religious to feel, and wholesome to confess, that we do not deny that the substance of 
the Father and the Son is one because it is similar, and that it is similar because they are one. 


77. Beloved, after explaining in a faithful and godly manner the meaning of the phrases one substance, in 
Greek homoousion, and similar substance or homoiousion, and shewing very completely the faults which 
may arise from a deceitful brevity or dangerous simplicity of language, it only remains for me to address 
myself to the holy bishops of the East. We have no longer any mutual suspicions about our faith, and those 


which before now have been due to mere misunderstanding are being cleared away. They will pardon me 
if I proceed to speak somewhat freely with them on the basis of our common faith. 


78. Ye who have begun to be eager for apostolic and evangelical doctrine, kindled by the fire of faith amid 
the thick darkness of a night of heresy, with how great a hope of recalling the true faith have you inspired 
us by consistently checking the bold attack of infidelity! In former days it was only in obscure corners that 
our Lord Jesus Christ was denied to be the Son of God according to His nature, and was asserted to have 
no share in the Father’s essence, but like the creatures to have received His origin from things that were 
not. But the heresy now bursts forth backed by civil authority, and what it once muttered in secret it has 
of late boasted of in open triumph. Whereas in former times it has tried by secret mines to creep into the 
Catholic Church, it has now put forth every power of this world in the fawning manners of a false religion. 
For the perversity of these men has been so audacious that when they dared not preach this doctrine 
publicly themselves, they beguiled the Emperor to give them hearing. For they did beguile an ignorant 
sovereign so successfully that though he was busy with war he expounded their infidel creed, and before 
he was regenerate by baptism imposed a form of faith upon the churches. Opposing bishops they drove 
into exile. They drove me also to wish for exile, by trying to force me to commit blasphemy. May I always 
be an exile, if only the truth begins to be preached again! I thank God that the Emperor, through your 
warnings, acknowledged his ignorance, and through these your definitions of faith came to recognize an 
error which was not his own but that of his advisers. He freed himself from the reproach of impiety in the 
eyes of God and men, when he respectfully received your embassy, and after you had won from him a 
confession of his ignorance, shewed his knowledge of the hypocrisy of the men whose influence brought 
him under this reproach. 


79. These are deceivers, I both fear and believe they are deceivers, beloved brethren; for they have ever 
deceived. This very document is marked by hypocrisy. They excuse themselves for having desired silence 
as to homoousion and homoiousion on the ground that they taught that the meaning of the words was 
identical. Rustic bishops, I trow, and untutored in the significance of homooision: as though there had 
never been any Council about the matter, or any dispute. But suppose they did not know what homoousion 
was, or were really unaware that homoiousion meant of a like essence. Granted that they were ignorant of 
this, why did they wish to be ignorant of the generation of the Son? If it cannot be expressed in words, is 
it therefore unknowable? But if we cannot know how He was born, can we refuse to know even this, that 
God the Son being born not of another substance but of God, has not an essence differing from the 
Father’s? Have they not read that the Son is to be honoured even as the Father, that they prefer the 
Father in honour? Were they ignorant that the Father is seen in the Son, that they make the Son differ in 
dignity, splendour and majesty? Is this due to ignorance that the Son, like all other things, is made subject 
to the Father, and while thus subjected is not distinguished from them? A distinction does exist, for the 
subjection of the Son is filial reverence, the subjection of all other things is the weakness of things 
created. They knew that He suffered, but when, may I ask, did they come to know that He jointly suffered? 
They avoid the words homoousion and homoiousion, because they are not in Scripture: I enquire whence 
they gathered that the Son jointly suffered? Can they mean that there were two Persons who suffered? 
This is what the word leads us to believe. What of those words, Jesus Christ the Son of God? Is Jesus 
Christ one, and the Son of God another? If the Son of God is not one and the same inwardly and outwardly, 
if ignorance on such a point is permissible, then believe that they were ignorant of the meaning of 
homoousion. But if on these points ignorance leads to blasphemy and yet cannot find even a false excuse, 
I fear that they lied in professing ignorance of the word homoiousion. I do not greatly complain of the 
pardon you extended them; it is reverent to reserve for God His own prerogatives, and mistakes of 
ignorance are but human. But the two bishops, Ursacius and Valens, must pardon me for not believing 
that at their age and with their experience they were really ignorant. It is very difficult not to think they 
are lying, seeing that it is only by a falsehood that they can clear themselves on another score. But God 
rather grant that I am mistaken than that they really knew. For I had rather be judged in the wrong than 
that your faith should be contaminated by communion with the guilt of heresy. 


80. Now I beseech you, holy brethren, to listen to my anxieties with indulgence. The Lord is my witness 
that in no matter do I wish to criticise the definitions of your faith, which you brought to Sirmium. But 
forgive me if I do not understand certain points; I will comfort myself with the recollection that the spirits 
of the prophets are subject to the prophets . Perhaps I am not presumptuous in gathering from this that I 
too may understand something that another does not know. Not that I have dared to hint that you are 
ignorant of anything according to the measure of knowledge: but for the unity of the Catholic faith suffer 
me to be as anxious as yourselves. 


81. Your letter on the meaning of homoousion and homoiousion, which Valens, Ursacius and Germinius 
demanded should be read at Sirmium, I understand to have been on certain points no less cautious than 
outspoken. And with regard to homoousion and homoiousion your proof has left no difficulty untouched. 
As to the latter, which implies the similarity of essence, our opinions are the same. But in dealing with the 
homoousion, or the one essence, you declared that it ought to be rejected because the use of this word led 
to the idea that there was a prior substance which two Persons had divided between themselves. I see the 
flaw in that way of taking it. Any such sense is profane, and must be rejected by the Church’s common 
decision. The second reason that you added was that our fathers, when Paul of Samosata was pronounced 
a heretic, also rejected the word homoousion, on the ground that by attributing this title to God he had 


taught that He was single and undifferentiated, and at once Father and to Himself. Wherefore the Church 
still regards it as most profane to exclude the different personal qualities, and, under the mask of the 
aforesaid expressions, to revive the error of confounding the Persons and denying the personal 
distinctions in the Godhead. Thirdly you mentioned this reason for disapproving of the homoousion that in 
the Council of Nicaea our fathers were compelled to adopt the word on account of those who said the Son 
was a creature: although it ought not to be accepted, because it is not to be found in Scripture. Your 
saying this causes me some astonishment. For if the word homoousion must be repudiated on account of 
its novelty, I am afraid that the word homoiousion which is equally absent in Scripture, is in some danger. 


82. But I am not needlessly critical on this point. For I had rather use an expression that is new than 
commit sin by rejecting it. So, then, we will pass by this question of innovation, and see whether the real 
question is not reduced to something which all our fellow-Christians unanimously condemn. What man in 
his senses will ever declare that there is a third substance, which is common to both the Father and the 
Son? And who that has been reborn in Christ and confessed both the Son and the Father will follow him of 
Samosata in confessing that Christ is Himself to Himself both Father and Son? So in condemning the 
blasphemies of the heretics we hold the same opinion, and such an interpretation of homoousion we not 
only reject but hate. The question of an erroneous interpretation is at an end, when we agree in 
condemning the error. 


83. But when I at last turn to speak on the third point, I pray you to let there be no conflict of suspicions 
where there is peace at heart. Do not think I would advance anything hurtful to the progress of unity. For 
it is absurd to fear cavil about a word when the fact expressed by the word presents no difficulty. Who 
objects to the fact that the Council of Nicaea adopted the word homoousion’ He who does so, must 
necessarily like its rejection by the Arians. The Arians rejected the word, that God the Son might not be 
asserted to be born of the substance of God the Father, but formed out of nothing, like the creatures. This 
is no new thing that I speak of. The perfidy of the Arians is to be found in many of their letters and is its 
own witness. If the godlessness of the negation then gave a godly meaning to the assertion, I ask why we 
should now criticise a word which was then rightly adopted because it was wrongly denied? If it was 
rightly adopted, why after supporting the right should that which extinguished the wrong be called to 
account? Having been used as the instrument of evil it came to be the instrument of good . 


84. Let us see, therefore, what the Council of Nicaea intended by saying homoousion, that is, of one 
substance: not certainly to hatch the heresy which arises from an erroneous interpretation of homoousion. 
I do not think the Council says that the Father and the Son divided and shared a previously existing 
substance to make it their own. It will not be adverse to religion to insert in our argument the creed which 
was then composed to preserve religion. 


“We believe in one God the Father Almighty, Maker of all things visible and invisible: 


“And in one our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, born of the Father, Only-begotten, that is, of the 
substance of the Father, God of God, Light of Light, Very God of very God, born not made, of one 
substance with the Father (which in Greek they call homooision); By whom all things were made which 
are in heaven and in earth, Who for our salvation came down, And was incarnate, And was made man, And 
suffered, And rose again the third day, And ascended into heaven, And shall come to judge the quick and 
the dead. 


“And in the Holy Ghost. 


“But those who say, There was when He was not, And before He was born He was not, And that He was 
made of things that existed not, or of another substance and essence, saying that God was able to change 
and alter, to these the Catholic Church says anathema.” 


Here the Holy Council of religious men introduces no prior substance divided between two Persons, but 
the Son born of the substance of the Father. Do we, too, deny or confess anything else? And after other 
explanations of our common faith, it says, Born not made, of one substance with the Father (which in 
Greek they call homoousion). What occasion is there here for an erroneous interpretation? The Son is 
declared to be born of the substance of the Father, not made: lest while the word born implies His divinity, 
the word made should imply He is a creature. For the same reason we have of one substance, not to teach 
that there is one solitary divine Person, but that the Son is born of the substance of God and subsists from 
no other source, nor in any diversity caused by a difference of substance. Surely again this is our faith, 
that He subsists from no other source, and He is not unlike the Father. Is not the meaning here of the 
word homoousion that the Son is produced of the Father’s nature, the essence of the Son having no other 
origin, and that both, therefore, have one unvarying essence? As the Son’s essence has no other origin, we 
may rightly believe that both are of one essence, since the Son could be born with no substance but that 
derived from the Father’s nature which was its source. 


85. But perhaps on the opposite side it will be said that it ought to meet with disapproval, because an 
erroneous interpretation is generally put upon it. If such is our fear, we ought to erase the words of the 
Apostle, There is one Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus , because Photinus uses this 
to support his heresy, and refuse to read it because he interprets it mischievously. And the fire or the 


sponge should annihilate the Epistle to the Philippians, lest Marcion should read again in it, And was 
found in fashion as a man , and say Christ’s body was only a phantasm and not a body. Away with the 
Gospel of John, lest Sabellius learn from it, I and the Father are one . Nor must those who now affirm the 
Son to be a creature find it written, The Father is greater than I. Nor must those who wish to declare that 
the Son is unlike the Father read: But of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are 
in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father . We must dispense, too, with the books of Moses, lest the 
darkness be thought coeval with God who dwells in the unborn light, since in Genesis the day began to be 
after the night; lest the years of Methuselah extend later than the date of the deluge, and consequently 
more than eight souls were saved ; lest God hearing the cry of Sodom when the measure of its sins was 
full should come down as though ignorant of the cry to see if the measure of its sins was full according to 
the cry, and be found to be ignorant of what He knew; lest any one of those who buried Moses should have 
known his sepulchre when he was buried; lest these passages, as the heretics think, should prove that the 
contradictions of the law make it its own enemy. So as they do not understand them, we ought not to read 
them. And though I should not have said it myself unless forced by the argument, we must, if it seems fit, 
abolish all the divine and holy Gospels with their message of our salvation, lest their statements be found 
inconsistent; lest we should read that the Lord who was to send the Holy Spirit was Himself born of the 
Holy Spirit; lest He who was to threaten death by the sword to those who should take the sword, should 
before His passion command that a sword should be brought; lest He who was about to descend into hell 
should say that He would be in paradise with the thief; lest finally the Apostles should be found at fault, in 
that when commanded to baptize in the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, they 
baptized in the name of Jesus only. I speak to you, brethren, to you, who are no longer nourished with 
milk, but with meat, and are strong . Shall we, because the wise men of the world have not understood 
these things, and they are foolish unto them, be wise as the world is wise and believe these things foolish? 
Because they are hidden from the godless, shall we refuse to shine with the truth of a doctrine which we 
understand? We prejudice the cause of divine doctrines when we think that they ought not to exist, 
because some do not regard them as holy. If so, we must not glory in the cross of Christ, because it is a 
stumbling-block to the world; and we must not preach death in connection with the living God, lest the 
godless argue that God is dead. 


86. Some misunderstand homoousion; does that prevent me from understanding it? The Samosatene was 
wrong in using the word homoousion; does that make the Arians right in denying it? Eighty bishops once 
rejected it; but three hundred and eighteen recently accepted it. And for my own part I think the number 
sacred, for with such a number Abraham overcame the wicked kings, and was blessed by Him who is a 
type of the eternal priesthood. The former disapproved of it to oppose a heretic: the latter surely approved 
of it to oppose a heretic. The authority of the fathers is weighty, is the sanctity of their successors trivial? 
If their opinions were contradictory, we ought to decide which is the better: but if both their approval and 
disapproval established the same fact, why do we carp at such good decisions? 


87. But perhaps you will reply, Some of those who were then present at Nicaea have now decreed that we 
ought to keep silence about the word homoousion.’ Against my will I must answer: Do not the very same 
men rule that we must keep silence about the word homoiousion? I beseech you that there may be found 
no one of them but Hosius, that old man who loves a peaceful grave too well, who shall be found to think 
that we ought to keep silence about both. Amid the fury of the heretics into what straits shall we fall at 
last, if while we do not accept both, we keep neither? For there seems to be no impiety in saying that 
since neither is found in Scripture, we ought to confess neither or both. 


88. Holy brethren, I understand by homoousion God of God, not of an essence that is unlike, not divided 
but born, and that the Son has a birth which is unique, of the substance of the unborn God, that He is 
begotten yet co-eternal and wholly like the Father. I believed this before I knew the word homoousion but 
it greatly helped my belief. Why do you condemn my faith when I express it by homoousion while you 
cannot disapprove it when expressed by homoiousion? For you condemn my faith, or rather your own, 
when you condemn its verbal equivalent. Do others misunderstand it? Let us join in condemning the 
misunderstanding, but not deprive our faith of its security. Do you think we must subscribe to the 
Samosatene Council to prevent any one from using homoousion in the sense of Paul of Samosata? Then let 
us also subscribe to the Council of Nicaea, so that the Arians may not impugn the word. Have we to fear 
that homoiousion does not imply the same belief as homoousion? Let us decree that there is no difference 
between being of one or of a similar substance. The word homoousion can be understood in a wrong 
sense. Let us prove that it can be understood in a very good sense. We hold one and the same sacred 
truth. I beseech you that we should agree that this truth, which is one and the same, should be regarded 
as sacred. Forgive me, brethren, as I have so often asked you to do. You are not Arians: why should you be 
thought to be Arians by denying the homoousion? 


89. But you say: The ambiguity of the word homoousion troubles and offends me.’ I pray you hear me 
again and be not offended. I am troubled by the inadequacy of the word homoiousion. Many deceptions 
come from similarity. I distrust vessels plated with gold, for I may be deceived by the metal underneath: 
and yet that which is seen resembles gold. I distrust anything that looks like milk, lest that which is 
offered to me be milk but not sheep’s milk: for cow’s milk certainly looks like it. Sheep’s milk cannot be 
really like sheep’s milk unless drawn from a sheep. True likeness belongs to a true natural connection. 
But when the true natural connection exists, the homoousion is implied. It is a likeness according to 


CHAPTER III 


ST. PAUL QUITE IN ACCORDANCE WITH ST. PETER AND OTHER APOSTLES OF THE CIRCUMCISION. HIS CENSURE 
OF ST. PETER EXPLAINED, AND RESCUED FROM MARCION’S MISAPPLICATION. THE STRONG PROTESTS OF THIS 
EPISTLE AGAINST JUDAIZERS. YET ITS TEACHING IS SHOWN TO BE IN KEEPING WITH THE LAW AND THE 
PROPHETS. MARCION’S TAMPERING WITH ST. PAULS WRITINGS CENSURED 


But with regard to the countenance of Peter and the rest of the apostles, he tells us that “fourteen years 
after he went up to Jerusalem,” in order to confer with them about the rule which he followed in his 
gospel, lest perchance he should all those years have been running, and be running still, in vain, (which 
would be the case,) of course, if his preaching of the gospel fell short of their method. So great had been 
his desire to be approved and supported by those whom you wish on all occasions to be understood as in 
alliance with Judaism! When indeed he says, that “neither was Titus circumcised,” he for the first time 
shows us that circumcision was the only question connected with the maintenance of the law, which had 
been as yet agitated by those whom he therefore calls “false brethren unawares brought in.” These 
persons went no further than to insist on a continuance of the law, retaining unquestionably a sincere 
belief in the Creator. They perverted the gospel in their teaching, not indeed by such a tampering with the 
Scripture as should enable them to expunge the Creator’s Christ, but by so retaining the ancient regime 
as not to exclude the Creator’s law. Therefore he says: “Because of false brethren unawares brought in, 
who came in privily to spy out our liberty which we have in Christ, that they might bring us into bondage, 
to whom we gave place by subjection not even for an hour.” Let us only attend to the clear sense and to 
the reason of the thing, and the perversion of the Scripture will be apparent. When he first says, “Neither 
Titus, who was with me, being a Greek, was compelled to be circumcised,” and then adds, “And that 
because of false brethren unawares brought in,” etc., he gives us an insight into his reason for acting in a 
clean contrary way, showing us wherefore he did that which he would neither have done nor shown to us, 
if that had not happened which induced him to act as he did. But then I want you to tell us whether they 
would have yielded to the subjection that was demanded, if these false brethren had not crept in to spy 
out their liberty? I apprehend not. They therefore gave way (in a partial concession), because there were 
persons whose weak faith required consideration. For their rudimentary belief, which was still in suspense 
about the observance of the law, deserved this concessive treatment, when even the apostle himself had 
some suspicion that he might have run, and be still running, in vain. Accordingly, the false brethren who 
were the spies of their Christian liberty must be thwarted in their efforts to bring it under the yoke of 
their own Judaism before that Paul discovered whether his labour had been in vain, before that those who 
preceded him in the apostolate gave him their right hands of fellowship, before that he entered on the 
office of preaching to the Gentiles, according to their arrangement with him. He therefore made some 
concession, as was necessary, for a time; and this was the reason why he had Timothy circumcised, and 
the Nazarites introduced into the temple, which incidents are described in the Acts. Their truth may be 
inferred from their agreement with the apostle’s own profession, how “to the Jews he became as a Jew, 
that he might gain the Jews, and to them that were under the law, as under the law,”—and so here with 
respect to those who come in secretly,—”and lastly, how he became all things to all men, that he might 
gain all.” Now, inasmuch as the circumstances require such an interpretation as this, no one will refuse to 
admit that Paul preached that God and that Christ whose law he was excluding all the while, however 
much he allowed it, owing to the times, but which he would have had summarily to abolish if he had 
published a new god. Rightly, then, did Peter and James and John give their right hand of fellowship to 
Paul, and agree on such a division of their work, as that Paul should go to the heathen, and themselves to 
the circumcision. Their agreement, also, “to remember the poor” was in complete conformity with the law 
of the Creator, which cherished the poor and needy, as has been shown in our observations on your 
Gospel. It is thus certain that the question was one which simply regarded the law, while at the same time 
it is apparent what portion of the law it was convenient to have observed. Paul, however, censures Peter 
for not walking straightforwardly according to the truth of the gospel. No doubt he blames him; but it was 
solely because of his inconsistency in the matter of “eating,” which he varied according to the sort of 
persons (whom he associated with) “fearing them which were of the circumcision,” but not on account of 
any perverse opinion touching another god. For if such a question had arisen, others also would have been 
“resisted face to face” by the man who had not even spared Peter on the comparatively small matter of his 
doubtful conversation. But what do the Marcionites wish to have believed (on the point)? For the rest, the 
apostle must (be permitted to) go on with his own statement, wherein he says that “a man is not justified 
by the works of the law, but by faith:” faith, however, in the same God to whom belongs the law also. For 
of course he would have bestowed no labour on severing faith from the law, when the difference of the 
god would, if there had only been any, have of itself produced such a severance. Justly, therefore, did he 
refuse to “build up again (the structure of the law) which he had overthrown.” The law, indeed, had to be 
overthrown, from the moment when John “cried in the wilderness, Prepare ye the ways of the Lord,” that 
valleys and hills and mountains may be filled up and levelled, and the crooked and the rough ways be 
made straight and smooth—in other words, that the difficulties of the law might be changed into the 
facilities of the gospel. 


For he remembered that the time was come of which the Psalm spake, “Let us break their bands asunder, 
and cast off their yoke from us;” since the time when “the nations became tumultuous, and the people 
imagined vain counsels;” when “the kings of the earth stood up, and the rulers were gathered together 


essence when one piece of metal is like another and not plated, if milk which is of the same colour as 
other milk is not different in taste. Nothing can be like gold but gold, or like milk that did not belong to 
that species. I have often been deceived by the colour of wine: and yet by tasting the liquor have 
recognized that it was of another kind. I have seen meat look like other meat, but afterwards the flavour 
has revealed the difference to me. Yes, I fear those resemblances which are not due to a unity of nature. 


90. Iam afraid, brethren, of the brood of heresies which are successively produced in the East: and I have 
already read what I tell you I fear. There was nothing whatever suspicious in the document which some of 
you, with the assent of certain Orientals, took on your embassy to Sirmium to be there subscribed. But 
some misunderstanding has arisen in reference to certain statements at the beginning which I believe 
you, my holy brethren, Basil, Eustathius, and Eleusius, omitted to mention lest they should give offence. If 
it was right to draw them up, it was wrong to bury them in silence. But if they are now unmentioned 
because they were wrong we must beware lest they should be repeated at some future time. Out of 
consideration for you I have hitherto said nothing about this: yet you know as well as I do that this creed 
was not identical with the creed of Ancyra. I am not talking gossip: I possess a copy of the creed, and I did 
not get it from laymen, it was given me by bishops. 


91.1 pray you, brethren, remove all suspicion and leave no occasion for it. To approve of homoiousion, we 
need not disapprove of homoousion. Let us think of the many holy prelates now at rest: what judgment 
will the Lord pronounce upon us if we now say anathema to them? What will be our case if we push the 
matter so far as to deny that they were bishops and so deny that we are ourselves bishops? We were 
ordained by them and are their successors. Let us renounce our episcopate, if we took its office from men 
under anathema. Brethren, forgive my anguish: it is an impious act that you are attempting. I cannot 
endure to hear the man anathematized who says homoousion and says it in the right sense. No fault can 
be found with a word which does no harm to the meaning of religion. I do not know the word 
homoiousion, or understand it, unless it confesses a similarity of essence. I call the God of heaven and 
earth to witness, that when I had heard neither word, my belief was always such that I should have 
interpreted homoiousion by homoousion. That is, I believed that nothing could be similar according to 
nature unless it was of the same nature. Though long ago regenerate in baptism, and for some time a 
bishop, I never heard of the Nicene creed until I was going into exile, but the Gospels and Epistles 
suggested to me the meaning of homoousion and homoiousion. Our desire is sacred. Let us not condemn 
the fathers, let us not encourage heretics, lest while we drive one heresy away, we nurture another. After 
the Council of Nicaea our fathers interpreted the due meaning of homoousion with scrupulous care; the 
books are extant, the facts are fresh in men’s minds: if anything has to be added to the interpretation, let 
us consult together. Between us we can thoroughly establish the faith, so that what has been well settled 
need not be disturbed, and what has been misunderstood may be removed. 


92. Beloved brethren, I have passed beyond the bounds of courtesy, and forgetting my modesty I have 
been compelled by my affection for you to write thus of many abstruse matters which until this our age 
were unattempted and left in silence. I have spoken what I myself believed, conscious that I owed it as my 
soldier’s service to the Church to send to you in accordance with the teaching of the Gospel by these 
letters the voice of the office which I hold in Christ. It is yours to discuss, to provide and to act, that the 
inviolable fidelity in which you stand you may still keep with conscientious hearts, and that you may 
continue to hold what you hold now. Remember my exile in your holy prayers. I do not know, now that I 
have thus expounded the faith, whether it would be as sweet to return unto you again in the Lord Jesus 
Christ as it would be full of peace to die. That our God and Lord may keep you pure and undefiled unto the 
day of His appearing is my desire, dearest brethren. 


De Trinitate 


ON THE TRINITY 


BOOK I 


1. When I was seeking an employment adequate to the powers of human life and righteous in itself, 
whether prompted by nature or suggested by the researches of the wise, whereby I might attain to some 
result worthy of that Divine gift of understanding which has been given us, many things occurred to me 
which in general esteem were thought to render life both useful and desirable. And especially that which 
now, as always in the past, is regarded as most to be desired, leisure combined with wealth, came before 
my mind. The one without the other seemed rather a source of evil than an opportunity for good, for 
leisure in poverty is felt to be almost an exile from life itself, while wealth possessed amid anxiety is in 
itself an affliction, rendered the worse by the deeper humiliation which he must suffer who loses, after 
possessing, the things that most are wished and sought. And yet, though these two embrace the highest 
and best of the luxuries of life, they seem not far removed from the normal pleasures of the beasts which, 
as they roam through shady places rich in herbage, enjoy at once their safety from toil and the abundance 
of their food. For if this be regarded as the best and most perfect conduct of the life of man, it results that 
one object is common, though the range of feelings differ, to us and the whole unreasoning animal world, 
since all of them, in that bounteous provision and absolute leisure which nature bestows, have full scope 
for enjoyment without anxiety for possession. 


2. I believe that the mass of mankind have spurned from themselves and censured in others this 
acquiescence in a thoughtless, animal life, for no other reason than that nature herself has taught them 
that it is unworthy of humanity to hold themselves born only to gratify their greed and their sloth, and 
ushered into life for no high aim of glorious deed or fair accomplishment, and that this very life was 
granted without the power of progress towards immortality; a life, indeed, which then we should 
confidently assert did not deserve to be regarded as a gift of God, since, racked by pain and laden with 
trouble, it wastes itself upon itself from the blank mind of infancy to the wanderings of age. I believe that 
men, prompted by nature herself, have raised themselves through teaching and practice to the virtues 
which we name patience and temperance and forbearance, under the conviction that right living means 
right action and right thought, and that Immortal God has not given life only to end in death; for none can 
believe that the Giver of good has bestowed the pleasant sense of life in order that it may be overcast by 
the gloomy fear of dying. 


3. And yet, though I could not tax with folly and uselessness this counsel of theirs to keep the soul free 
from blame, and evade by foresight or elude by skill or endure with patience the troubles of life, still I 
could not regard these men as guides competent to lead me to the good and happy Life. Their precepts 
were platitudes, on the mere level of human impulse; animal instinct could not fail to comprehend them, 
and he who understood but disobeyed would have fallen into an insanity baser than animal unreason. 
Moreover, my soul was eager not merely to do the things, neglect of which brings shame and suffering, 
but to know the God and Father Who had given this great gift, to Whom, it felt, it owed its whole self, 
Whose service was its true honour, on Whom all its hopes were fixed, in Whose lovingkindness, as in a 
safe home and haven, it could rest amid all the troubles of this anxious life. It was inflamed with a 
passionate desire to apprehend Him or to know Him. 


4. Some of these teachers brought forward large households of dubious deities, and under the persuasion 
that there is a sexual activity in divine beings narrated births and lineages from god to god. Others 
asserted that there were gods greater and less, of distinction proportionate to their power. Some denied 
the existence of any gods whatever, and confined their reverence to a nature which, in their opinion, owes 
its being to chance-led vibrations and collisions. On the other hand, many followed the common belief in 
asserting the existence of a God, but proclaimed Him heedless and indifferent to the affairs of men. Again, 
some worshipped in the elements of earth and air the actual bodily and visible forms of created things; 
and, finally, some made their gods dwell within images of men or of beasts, tame or wild, of birds or of 
snakes, and confined the Lord of the universe and Father of infinity within these narrow prisons of metal 
or stone or wood. These, I was sure, could be no exponents of truth, for though they were at one in the 
absurdity, the foulness, the impiety of their observances, they were at variance concerning the essential 
articles of their senseless belief. My soul was distracted amid all these claims, yet still it pressed along 
that profitable road which leads inevitably to the true knowledge of God. It could not hold that neglect of 
a world created by Himself was worthily to be attributed to God, or that deities endowed with sex, and 
lines of begetters and begotten, were compatible with the pure and mighty nature of the Godhead. Nay, 
rather, it was sure that that which is Divine and eternal must be one without distinction of sex, for that 
which is self-existent cannot have left outside itself anything superior to itself. Hence omnipotence and 


eternity are the possession of One only, for omnipotence is incapable of degrees of strength or weakness, 
and eternity of priority or succession. In God we must worship absolute eternity and absolute power. 


5. While my mind was dwelling on these and on many like thoughts, I chanced upon the books which, 
according to the tradition of the Hebrew faith, were written by Moses and the prophets, and found in 
these words spoken by God the Creator testifying of Himself I Am that I Am, and again, He that is hath 
sent me unto you .’ I confess that I was amazed to find in them an indication concerning God so exact that 
it expressed in the terms best adapted to human understanding an unattainable insight into the mystery 
of the Divine nature. For no property of God which the mind can grasp is more characteristic of Him than 
existence, since existence, in the absolute sense, cannot be predicated of that which shall come to an end, 
or of that which has had a beginning, and He who now joins continuity of being with the possession of 
perfect felicity could not in the past, nor can in the future, be non-existent; for whatsoever is Divine can 
neither be originated nor destroyed. Wherefore, since God’s eternity is inseparable from Himself, it was 
worthy of Him to reveal this one thing, that He is, as the assurance of His absolute eternity. 


6. For such an indication of God’s infinity the words I Am that I Am’ were clearly adequate; but, in 
addition, we needed to apprehend the operation of His majesty and power. For while absolute existence is 
peculiar to Him Who, abiding eternally, had no beginning in a past however remote, we hear again an 
utterance worthy of Himself issuing from the eternal and Holy God, Who says, Who holdeth the heaven in 
His palm and the earth in His hand , and again, The heaven is My throne and the earth is the footstool of 
My feet. What house will ye build Me or what shall be the place of My rest ? The whole heaven is held in 
the palm of God, the whole earth grasped in His hand. Now the word of God, profitable as it is to the 
cursory thought of a pious mind, reveals a deeper meaning to the patient student than to the momentary 
hearer. For this heaven which is held in the palm of God is also His throne, and the earth which is grasped 
in His hand is also the footstool beneath His feet. This was not written that from throne and footstool, 
metaphors drawn from the posture of one sitting, we should conclude that He has extension in space, as 
of a body, for that which is His throne and footstool is also held in hand and palm by that infinite 
Omnipotence. It was written that in all born and created things God might be known within them and 
without, overshadowing and indwelling, surrounding all and interfused through all, since palm and hand, 
which hold, reveal the might of His external control, while throne and footstool, by their support of a 
sitter, display the subservience of outward things to One within Who, Himself outside them, encloses all in 
His grasp, yet dwells within the external world which is His own. In this wise does God, from within and 
from without, control and correspond to the universe; being infinite He is present in all things, in Him 
Who is infinite all are included. In devout thoughts such as these my soul, engrossed in the pursuit of 
truth, took its delight. For it seemed that the greatness of God so far surpassed the mental powers of His 
handiwork, that however far the limited mind of man might strain in the hazardous effort to define Him, 
the gap was not lessened between the finite nature which struggled and the boundless infinity that lay 
beyond its ken , I had come by reverent reflection on my own part to understand this, but I found it 
confirmed by the words of the prophet, Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? Or whither shall I flee from Thy 
face? If I ascend up into heaven, Thou art there; if I go down into hell, Thou art there also; if I have taken 
my wings before dawn and made my dwelling in the uttermost parts of the sea (Thou art there). For 
thither Thy hand shall guide me and Thy right hand shall hold me . There is no space where God is not; 
space does not exist apart from Him. He is in heaven, in hell, beyond the seas; dwelling in all things and 
enveloping all. Thus He embraces, and is embraced by, the universe, confined to no part of it but 
pervading all. 


7. Therefore, although my soul drew joy from the apprehension of this august and unfathomable Mind, 
because it could worship as its own Father and Creator so limitless an Infinity, yet with a still more eager 
desire it sought to know the true aspect of its infinite and eternal Lord, that it might be able to believe 
that that immeasurable Deity was apparelled in splendour befitting the beauty of His wisdom. Then, while 
the devout soul was baffled and astray through its own feebleness, it caught from the prophet’s voice this 
scale of comparison for God, admirably expressed, By the greatness of His works and the beauty of the 
things that He hath made the Creator of worlds is rightly discerned . The Creator of great things is 
supreme in greatness, of beautiful things in beauty. Since the work transcends our thoughts, all thought 
must be transcended by the Maker. Thus heaven and air and earth and seas are fair: fair also the whole 
universe, as the Greeks agree, who from its beautiful ordering call it kosmos, that is, order. But if our 
thought can estimate this beauty of the universe by a natural instinct—an instinct such as we see in 
certain birds and beasts whose voice, though it fall below the level of our understanding, yet has a sense 
clear to them though they cannot utter it, and in which, since all speech is the expression of some 
thought, there lies a meaning patent to themselves—must not the Lord of this universal beauty be 
recognised as Himself most beautiful amid all the beauty that surrounds Him? For though the splendour 
of His eternal glory overtax our mind’s best powers, it cannot fail to see that He is beautiful. We must in 
truth confess that God is most beautiful, and that with a beauty which, though it transcend our 
comprehension, forces itself upon our perception. 


8. Thus my mind, full of these results which by its own reflection and the teaching of Scripture it had 
attained, rested with assurance, as on some peaceful watch-tower, upon that glorious conclusion, 
recognising that its true nature made it capable of one homage to its Creator, and of none other, whether 
greater or less; the homage namely of conviction that His is a greatness too vast for our comprehension 


but not for our faith. For a reasonable faith is akin to reason and accepts its aid, even though that same 
reason cannot cope with the vastness of eternal Omnipotence. 


9. Beneath all these thoughts lay an instinctive hope, which strengthened my assertion of the faith, in 
some perfect blessedness hereafter to be earned by devout thoughts concerning God and upright life; the 
reward, as it were, that awaits the triumphant warrior. For true faith in God would pass unrewarded, if 
the soul be destroyed by death, and quenched in the extinction of bodily life. Even unaided reason pleaded 
that it was unworthy of God to usher man into an existence which has some share of His thought and 
wisdom, only to await the sentence of life withdrawn and of eternal death; to create him out of nothing to 
take his place in the World, only that when he has taken it he may perish. For, on the only rational theory 
of creation, its purpose was that things non-existent should come into being, not that things existing 
should cease to be. 


10. Yet my soul was weighed down with fear both for itself and for the body. It retained a firm conviction, 
and a devout loyalty to the true faith concerning God, but had come to harbour a deep anxiety concerning 
itself and the bodily dwelling which must, it thought, share its destruction. While in this state, in addition 
to its knowledge of the teaching of the Law and Prophets, it learned the truths taught by the Apostle in 
the Gospel;—In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. The 
same was in the beginning with God. All things were made through Him, and without Him was not 
anything made. That which was made in Him is life , and the life was the light of men, and the light 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness apprehended it not. There was a man sent from God, whose name 
was John. He came for witness, that he might bear witness of the light. That was the true light, which 
lighteneth every man that cometh into this world. He was in the world, and the world was made through 
Him, and the world knew Him not. He came unto His own things, and they that were His own received 
Him not. But to as many as received Him He gave power to become sons of God, even to them that believe 
on His Name; which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of man, nor of the will of the flesh, but of God. 
And the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory, glory as of the Only-begotten 
from the Father, full of grace and truth . Here the soul makes an advance beyond the attainment of its 
natural capacities, is taught more than it had dreamed concerning God. For it learns that its Creator is 
God of God; it hears that the Word is God and was with God in the beginning. It comes to understand that 
the Light of the world was abiding in the world and that the world knew Him not; that He came to His 
own possession and that they that were His own received Him not; but that they who do receive Him by 
virtue of their faith advance to be sons of God, being born not of the embrace of the flesh nor of the 
conception of the blood nor of bodily desire, but of God; finally, it learns that the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us, and that His glory was seen, which, as of the Only-begotten from the Father, is perfect 
through grace and truth. 


11. Herein my soul, trembling and distressed, found a hope wider than it had imagined. First came its 
introduction to the knowledge of God the Father. Then it learnt that the eternity and infinity and beauty 
which, by the light of natural reason, it had attributed to its Creator belonged also to God the Only- 
begotten. It did not disperse its faith among a plurality of deities, for it heard that He is God of God; nor 
did it fall into the error of attributing a difference of nature to this God of God, for it learnt that He is full 
of grace and truth. Nor yet did my soul perceive anything contrary to reason in God of God, since He was 
revealed as having been in the beginning God with God. It saw that there are very few who attain to the 
knowledge of this saving faith, though its reward be great, for even His own received Him not though they 
who receive Him are promoted to be sons of God by a birth, not of the flesh but of faith. It learnt also that 
this sonship to God is not a compulsion but a possibility, for, while the Divine gift is offered to all, it is no 
heredity inevitably imprinted but a prize awarded to willing choice. And lest this very truth that 
whosoever will may become a son of God should stagger the weakness of our faith (for most we desire, 
but least expect, that which from its very greatness we find it hard to hope for), God the Word became 
flesh, that through His Incarnation our flesh might attain to union with God the Word. And lest we should 
think that this incarnate Word was some other than God the Word, or that His flesh was of a body 
different from ours, He dwelt among us that by His dwelling He might be known as the indwelling God, 
and, by His dwelling among us, known as God incarnate in no other flesh than our own, and moreover, 
though He had condescended to take our flesh, not destitute of His own attributes; for He, the Only- 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth, is fully possessed of His own attributes and truly endowed 
with ours. 


12. This lesson in the Divine mysteries was gladly welcomed by my soul, now drawing near through the 
flesh to God, called to new birth through faith, entrusted with liberty and power to win the heavenly 
regeneration, conscious of the love of its Father and Creator, sure that He would not annihilate a creature 
whom He had summoned out of nothing into life. And it could estimate how high are these truths above 
the mental vision of man; for the reason which deals with the common objects of thought can conceive of 
nothing as existent beyond what it perceives within itself or can create out of itself. My soul measured the 
mighty workings of God, wrought on the scale of His eternal omnipotence, not by its own powers of 
perception but by a boundless faith; and therefore refused to disbelieve, because it could not understand, 
that God was in the beginning with God, and that the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, but bore in 
mind the truth that with the will to believe would come the power to understand. 


13. And lest the soul should stray and linger in some delusion of heathen philosophy, it receives this 
further lesson of perfect loyalty to the holy faith, taught by the Apostle in words inspired:—Beware lest 
any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of 
the word, and not after Christ; for in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and ye are made 
full in Him, Which is the Head of all principality and power; in Whom ye were also circumcised with a 
circumcision not made with hands, in putting off the body, of the flesh, but with the circumcision of Christ; 
buried with Him in Baptism, wherein also ye have risen again through faith in the working of God, Who 
raised Him from the dead. And you, when ye were dead in sins and in the uncircumcision of your flesh, He 
hath quickened with Him, having forgiven you all your sins, blotting out the bond which was against us by 
its ordinances, which was contrary to us; and He hath taken it out of the way, nailing it to the Cross; and 
having put off the flesh He made a show of powers openly, triumphing over them through confidence in 
Himself . Steadfast faith rejects the vain subtleties of philosophic enquiry; truth refuses to be vanquished 
by these treacherous devices of human folly, and enslaved by falsehood. It will not confine God within the 
limits which barred our common reason, nor judge after the rudiments of the world concerning Christ, in 
Whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and in such wise that the utmost efforts of the 
earthly mind to comprehend Him are baffled by that immeasurable Eternity and Omnipotence. My soul 
judged of Him as One Who, drawing us upward to partake of His own Divine nature, has loosened 
henceforth the bond of bodily observances Who, unlike the Symbolic Law, has initiated us into no rites of 
mutilating the flesh, but Whose purpose is that our spirit, circumcised from vice, should purify all the 
natural faculties of the body by abstinence from sin, that we being buried with His Death in Baptism may 
return to the life of eternity (since regeneration to life is death to the former life), and dying to our sins be 
born again to immortality, that even as He abandoned His immortality to die for us, so should we awaken 
from death to immortality with Him. For He took upon Him the flesh in which we have sinned that by 
wearing our flesh He might forgive sins; a flesh which He shares with us by wearing it, not by sinning in 
it. He blotted out through death the sentence of death, that by a new creation of our race in Himself He 
might sweep away the penalty appointed by the former Law. He let them nail Him to the cross that He 
might nail to the curse of the cross and abolish all the curses to which the world is condemned. He 
suffered as man to the utmost that He might put powers to shame. For Scripture had foretold that He Who 
is God should die; that the victory and triumph of them that trust in Him lay in the fact that He, Who is 
immortal and cannot be overcome by death, was to die that mortals might gain eternity. These deeds of 
God, wrought in a manner beyond our comprehension, cannot, I repeat, be understood by our natural 
faculties, for the work of the Infinite and Eternal can only be grasped by an infinite intelligence. Hence, 
just as the truths that God became man, that the Immortal died that the Eternal was buried, do not belong 
to the rational order but are an unique work of power, so on the other hand it is an effect not of intellect 
but of omnipotence that He Who is man is also God, that He Who died is immortal, that He Who was 
buried is eternal. We, then, are raised together by God in Christ through His death. But, since in Christ 
there is the fulness of the Godhead, we have herein a revelation of God the Father joining to raise us in 
Him Who died; and we must confess that Christ Jesus is none other than God in all the fulness of the 
Deity. 


14. In this calm assurance of safety did my soul gladly and hopefully take its rest, and feared so little the 
interruption of death, that death seemed only a name for eternal life. And the life of this present body was 
so far from seeming a burden or affliction that it was regarded as children regard their alphabet, sick men 
their draught, shipwrecked sailors their swim, young men the training for their profession, future 
commanders their first campaign; that is, as an endurable submission to present necessities, bearing the 
promise of a blissful immortality. And further, I began to proclaim those truths in which my soul had a 
personal faith, as a duty of the episcopate which had been laid upon me, employing my office to promote 
the salvation of all men. 


15. While I was thus engaged there came to light certain fallacies of rash and wicked men, hopeless for 
themselves and merciless towards others, who made their own feeble nature the measure of the might of 
God’s nature. They claimed, not that they had ascended to an infinite knowledge of infinite things, but 
that they had reduced all knowledge, undefined before, within the scope of ordinary reason, and fixed the 
limits of the faith. Whereas the true work of religion is a service of obedience; and these were men 
heedless of their own weakness, reckless of Divine realities, who undertook to improve upon the teaching 
of God. 


16. Not to touch upon the vain enquiries of other heretics—concerning whom however, when the course of 
my argument gives occasion, I will not be silent—there are those who tamper with the faith of the Gospel 
by denying, under the cloak of loyalty to the One God, the birth of God the Only-begotten. They assert that 
there was an extension of God into man, not a descent; that He, Who for the season that He took our flesh 
was Son of Man, had not been previously, nor was then, Son of God; that there was no Divine birth in His 
case, but an identity of Begetter and Begotten; and (to maintain what they consider a perfect loyalty to 
the unity of God) that there was an unbroken continuity in the Incarnation, the Father extending Himself 
into the Virgin, and Himself being born as His own Son. Others, on the contrary (heretics, because there 
is no salvation apart from Christ, Who in the beginning was God the Word with God), deny that He was 
born and declare that He was merely created. Birth, they hold, would confess Him to be true God, while 
creation proves His Godhead unreal; and though this explanation be a fraud against the faith in the unity 
of God, regarded as an accurate definition, yet they think it may pass muster as figurative language. They 


degrade, in name and in belief, His true birth to the level of a creation, to cut Him off from the Divine 
unity, that, as a creature called into being, He may not claim the fulness of the Godhead, which is not His 
by a true birth. 


17. My soul has been burning to answer these insane attacks. I call to mind that the very centre of a 
saving faith is the belief not merely in God, but in God as a Father; not merely in Christ, but in Christ as 
the Son of God; in Him, not as a creature, but as God the Creator, born of God. My prime object is by the 
clear assertions of prophets and evangelists to refute the insanity and ignorance of men who use the unity 
of God (in itself a pious and profitable confession) as a cloak for their denial either that in Christ God was 
born, or else that He is very God. Their purpose is to isolate a solitary God at the heart of the faith by 
making Christ, though mighty, only a creature; because, so they allege, a birth of God widens the 
believer’s faith into a trust in more gods than one. But we, divinely taught to confess neither two Gods nor 
yet a solitary God, will adduce the evidence of the Gospels and the prophets for our confession of God the 
Father and God the Son, united, not confounded, in our faith. We will not admit Their identity nor allow, as 
a compromise, that Christ is God in some imperfect sense; for God, born of God, cannot be the same as 
His Father, since He is His Son, nor yet can He be different in nature. 


18. And you, whose warmth of faith and passion for a truth unknown to the world and its philosophers 
shall prompt to read me, must remember to eschew the feeble and baseless conjectures of earthly minds, 
and in devout willingness to learn must break down the barriers of prejudice and half-knowledge. The new 
faculties of the regenerate intellect are needed; each must have his understanding enlightened by the 
heavenly gift imparted to the soul. First he must take his stand upon the sure ground [substantia = 
hupostasei] of God, as holy Jeremiah says , that since he is to hear about that nature [substantia] he may 
expand his thoughts till they are worthy of the theme, not fixing some arbitrary standard for himself, but 
judging as of infinity. And again, though he be aware that he is partaker of the Divine nature, as the holy 
apostle Peter says in his second Epistle , yet he must not measure the Divine nature by the limitations of 
his own, but gauge God’s assertions concerning Himself by the scale of His own glorious self-revelation. 
For he is the best student who does not read his thoughts into the book, but lets it reveal its own; who 
draws from it its sense, and does not import his own into it, nor force upon its words a meaning which he 
had determined was the right one before he opened its pages. Since then we are to discourse of the things 
of God, let us assume that God has full knowledge of Himself, and bow with humble reverence to His 
words. For He Whom we can only know through His own utterances is the fitting witness concerning 
Himself. 


19. If in our discussion of the nature and birth of God we adduce certain analogies, let no one suppose 
that such comparisons are perfect and complete. There can be no comparison between God and earthly 
things, yet the weakness of our understanding forces us to seek for illustrations from a lower sphere to 
explain our meaning about loftier themes. The course of daily life shews how our experience in ordinary 
matters enables us to form conclusions on unfamiliar subjects. We must therefore regard any comparison 
as helpful to man rather than as descriptive of God, since it suggests, rather than exhausts, the sense we 
seek. Nor let such a comparison be thought too bold when it sets side by side carnal and spiritual natures, 
things invisible and things palpable, since it avows itself a necessary aid to the weakness of the human 
mind, and deprecates the condemnation due to an imperfect analogy. On this principle I proceed with my 
task, intending to use the terms supplied by God, yet colouring my argument with illustrations drawn from 
human life. 


20. And first, I have so laid out the plan of the whole work as to consult the advantage of the reader by the 
logical order in which its books are arranged. It has been my resolve to publish no half-finished and ill- 
considered treatise, lest its disorderly array should resemble the confused clamour of a mob of peasants. 
And since no one can scale a precipice unless there be jutting ledges to aid his progress to the summit, I 
have here set down in order the primary outlines of our ascent leading our difficult course of argument up 
the easiest path; not cutting steps in the face of the rock, but levelling it to a gentle slope, that so the 
traveller, almost without a sense of effort may reach the heights. 


21. Thus, after the present first book, the second expounds the mystery of the Divine birth, that those who 
shall be baptized in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost may know the true 
Names, and not be perplexed about their sense but accurately informed as to fact and meaning, and so 
receive full assurance that in the words which are used they have the true Names, and that those Names 
involve the truth. 


22. After this short and simple discourse concerning the Trinity, the third book makes further progress, 
sure though slow. Citing the greatest instances of His power, it brings within the range of faith’s 
understanding that saying, in itself beyond our comprehension, I in the Father and the Father in Me , 
which Christ utters concerning Himself. Thus truth beyond the dull wit of man is the prize of faith 
equipped with reason and knowledge; for neither may we doubt God’s Word concerning Himself, nor can 
we suppose that the devout reason is incapable of apprehending His might. 


23. The fourth book starts with the doctrines of the heretics, and disowns complicity in the fallacies 
whereby they are traducing the faith of the Church. It publishes that infidel creed which a number of 
them have lately promulgated , and exposes the dishonesty, and therefore the wickedness, of their 


arguments from the Law for what they call the unity of God. It sets out the whole evidence of Law and 
Prophets to demonstrate the impiety of asserting the unity of God to the exclusion of the Godhead of 
Christ, and the treason of alleging that if Christ be God the Only-begotten, then God is not one. 


24. The fifth book follows in reply the sequence of heretical assertion. They had falsely declared that they 
followed the law in the sense which they assigned to the unity of God, and that they had proved from it 
that the true God is of one Person; and this in order to rob the Lord Christ of His birth by their conclusion 
concerning the One true God, for birth is the evidence of origin. In answer I assert, step by step, what 
they deny; for from the Law and the Prophets I demonstrate that there are not two gods, nor one isolated 
true God, neither perverting the faith in the Divine unity nor denying the birth of Christ. And since they 
say that the Lord Jesus Christ, created rather than born, bears the Divine Name by gift and not by right, I 
have proved His true Divinity from the Prophets in such a way that, He being acknowledged very God, the 
assurance of His inherent Godhead shall hold us fast to the certainty that God is One. 


25. The sixth book reveals the full deceitfulness of this heretical teaching. To win credit for their 
assertions they denounce the impious doctrine of heretics:—of Valentinus, to wit, and Sabellius and 
Manichaeus and Hieracas, and appropriate the godly language of the Church as a cover for their 
blasphemy. They reprove and alter the language of these heretics, correcting it into a vague resemblance 
to orthodoxy, in order to suppress the holy faith while apparently denouncing heresy. But we state clearly 
what is the language and what the doctrine of each of these men, and acquit the Church of any complicity 
or fellowship with condemned heretics. Their words which deserve condemnation we condemn, and those 
which claim our humble acceptance we accept. Thus that Divine Sonship of Jesus Christ, which is the 
object of their most strenuous denial, we prove by the witness of the Father, by Christ’s own assertion, by 
the preaching of Apostles, by the faith of believers, by the cries of devils, by the contradiction of Jews, in 
itself a confession, by the recognition of the heathen who had not known God; and all this to rescue from 
dispute a truth of which Christ had left us no excuse for ignorance. 


26. Next the seventh book, starting from the basis of a true faith now attained, delivers its verdict in the 
great debate. First, armed with its sound and incontrovertible proof of the impregnable faith, it takes part 
in the conflict raging between Sabellius and Hebion and these opponents of the true Godhead. It joins 
issue with Sabellius on his denial of the pre-existence of Christ, and with his assailants on their assertion 
that He is a creature. Sabellius overlooked the eternity of the Son, but believed that true God worked in a 
human body. Our present adversaries deny that He was born, assert that He was created, and fail to see in 
His deeds the works of very God. What both sides dispute, we believe. Sabellius denies that it was the Son 
who was working, and he is wrong; but he proves his case triumphantly when he alleges that the work 
done was that of true God. The Church shares his victory over those who deny that in Christ was very 
God. But when Sabellius denies that Christ existed before the worlds, his adversaries prove to conviction 
that Christ’s activity is from everlasting, and we are on their side in this confutation of Sabellius, who 
recognises true God, but not God the Son, in this activity. And our two previous adversaries join forces to 
refute Hebion, the second demonstrating the eternal existence of Christ, while the first proves that His 
work is that of very God. Thus the heretics overthrow one another, while the Church, as against Sabellius, 
against those who call Christ a creature, against Hebion, bears witness that the Lord Jesus Christ is very 
God of very God, born before the worlds and born in after times as man. 


27. No one can doubt that we have taken the course of true reverence and of sound doctrine when, after 
proving from Law and Prophets first that Christ is the Son of God, and next that He is true God, and this 
without breach of the mysterious unity, we proceed to support the Law and the Prophets by the evidence 
of the Gospels, and prove from them also that He is the Son of God and Himself very God. It is the easiest 
of tasks, after demonstrating His right to the Name of Son, to shew that the Name truly describes His 
relation to the Father; though indeed universal usage regards the granting of the name of son as 
convincing evidence of sonship. But, to leave no loophole for the trickery and deceit of these traducers of 
the true birth of God the Only-begotten, we have used His true Godhead as evidence of His true Sonship; 
to shew that He Who (as is confessed by all) bears the Name of Son of God is actually God, we have 
adduced His Name, His birth, His nature, His power, His assertions. We have proved that His Name is an 
accurate description of Himself, that the title of Son is an evidence of birth, that in His birth He retained 
His Divine Nature, and with His nature His power, and that that power manifested itself in conscious and 
deliberate self-revelation. I have set down the Gospel proofs of each several point, shewing how His self- 
revelation displays His power, how His power reveals His nature, how His nature is His by birthright, and 
from His birth comes His title to the name of Son. Thus every whisper of blasphemy is silenced, for the 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself by the witness of His own mouth has taught us that He is, as His Name, His 
birth, His nature, His power declare, in the true sense of Deity, very God of very God. 


28. While its two predecessors have been devoted to the confirmation of the faith in Christ as Son of God 
and true God, the eighth book is taken up with the proof of the unity of God, shewing that this unity is 
consistent with the birth of the Son, and that the birth involves no duality in the Godhead. First it exposes 
the sophistry with which these heretics have attempted to avoid, though they could not deny, the 
confession of the real existence of God, Father and Son; it demolishes their helpless and absurd plea that 
in such passages as, And the multitude of them that believed were one soul and heart , and again, He that 
planteth and He that watereth are one , and Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also that shall 


believe on Me through their word, that they may all be one, even as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, 
that they also may be in Us, a unity of will and mind, not of Divinity, is expressed. From a consideration of 
the true sense of these texts we shew that they involve the reality of the Divine birth; and then, displaying 
the whole series of our Lord’s self-revelations, we exhibit, in the language of Apostles and in the very 
words of the Holy Spirit, the whole and perfect mystery of the glory of God as Father and as Only- 
begotten Son. Because there is a Father we know that there is a Son; in that Son the Father is manifested 
to us, and hence our certainty that He is born the Only-begotten and that He is very God. 


29. In matters essential to salvation it is not enough to advance the proofs which faith supplies and finds 
sufficient. Arguments which we have not tested may delude us into a misapprehension of the meaning of 
our own words, unless we take the offensive by exposing the hollowness of the enemy’s proofs, and so 
establish our own faith upon the demonstrated absurdity of his. The ninth book, therefore, is employed in 
refuting the arguments by which the heretics attempt to invalidate the birth of God the Only-begotten;— 
heretics who ignore the mystery of the revelation hidden from the beginning of the world, and forget that 
the Gospel faith proclaims the union of God and man. For their denial that our Lord Jesus Christ is God, 
like unto God and equal with God as Son with Father, born of God and by right of His birth subsisting as 
very Spirit, they are accustomed to appeal to such words of our Lord as, Why callest thou Me good? None 
is good save One, even God . They argue that by His reproof of the man who called Him good, and by His 
assertion of the goodness of God only, He excludes Himself from the goodness of that God Who alone is 
good and from that true Divinity which belongs only to One. With this text their blasphemous reasoning 
connects another, And this is life eternal that they should know Thee the only true God, and Him Whom 
Thou didst send, Jesus Christ . Here, they say, He confesses that the Father is the only true God, and that 
He Himself is neither true nor God, since this recognition of an only true God is limited to the Possessor of 
the attributes assigned. And they profess to be quite clear about His meaning in this passage, since He 
also says, The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He hath seen the Father doing . The fact that He 
can only copy is said to be evidence of the limitation of His nature. There can be no comparison between 
Omnipotence and One whose action is dependent upon the previous activity of Another; reason itself 
draws an absolute line between power and the want of power. That line is so clear that He Himself has 
avowed concerning God the Father, The Father is greater than I . So frank a confession silences all demur; 
it is blasphemy and madness to assign the dignity and nature of God to One who disclaims them. So 
utterly devoid is He of the qualities of true God that He actually bears witness concerning Himself, But of 
that day and hour knoweth no one, neither the angels in heaven nor the Son, but God only . A son who 
knows not his father’s secret must, from his ignorance, be alien from the father who knows; a nature 
limited in knowledge cannot partake of that majesty and might which alone is exempt from the tyranny of 
ignorance. 


30. We therefore expose the blasphemous misunderstanding at which they have arrived by distortion and 
perversion of the meaning of Christ’s words. We account for those words by stating what manner of 
questions He was answering, at what times He was speaking, what partial knowledge He was deigning to 
impart; we make the circumstances explain the words, and do not force the former into consistency with 
the latter. Thus each case of variance, that for instance between The Father is greater than I, and I and 
the Father are One , or between None is good save One, even God , and He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father also , or a difference so wide as that between Father, all things that are Mine are Thine, and 
Thine are Mine , and That they may know Thee, the only true God , or between I in the Father and the 
Father in Me, and But of the day and hour knoweth no one, neither the angels in heaven nor the Son, but 
the Father only , is explained by a discrimination between gradual revelation and full expression of His 
nature and power. Both are utterances of the same Speaker, and an exposition of the real force of each 
group will shew that Christ’s true Godhead is no whit impaired because, to form the mystery of the Gospel 
faith, the birth and Name of Christ were revealed gradually, and under conditions which He chose of 
occasion and time. 


31. The purpose of the tenth book is one in harmony with the faith. For since, in the folly which passes 
with them for wisdom, the heretics have twisted some of the circumstances and utterances of the Passion 
into an insolent contradiction of the Divine nature and power of the Lord Jesus Christ, I am compelled to 
prove that this is a blasphemous misinterpretation, and that these things were put on record by the Lord 
Himself as evidences of His true and absolute majesty. In their parody of the faith they deceive themselves 
with words such as, My soul is sorrowful even unto death . He, they think, must be far removed from the 
blissful and passionless life of God, over Whose soul brooded this crushing fear of an impending woe, Who 
under the pressure of suffering even humbled Himself to pray, Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
away from Me , and assuredly bore the appearance of fearing to endure the trials from which He prayed 
for release; Whose whole nature was so overwhelmed by agony that in those moments on the Cross He 
cried, My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? forced by the bitterness of His pain to complain that 
He was forsaken: Who, destitute of the Father’s help, gave up the ghost with the words, Father, into Thy 
hands I commend My Spirit . The fear, they say, which beset Him at the moment of expiring made Him 
entrust His Spirit to the care of God the Father: the very hopelessness of His own condition forced Him to 
commit His Soul to the keeping of Another. 


32. Their folly being as great as their blasphemy, they fail to mark that Christ’s words, spoken under 
similar circumstances, are always consistent; they cleave to the letter and ignore the purpose of His 


words. There is the widest difference between My soul is sorrowful even unto death , and Henceforth ye 
shall see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power ; so also between Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass away, from Me , and The cup which the Father hath given Me, shall I not drink it ? and 
further between My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? and Verily I say unto thee, Today shalt 
thou be with Me in Paradise , and between Father, into Thy hands I commend My Spirit , and Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do ; and their narrow minds, unable to grasp the Divine 
meaning, plunge into blasphemy in the attempt at explanation. There is a broad distinction between 
anxiety and a mind at ease, between haste and the prayer for delay, between words of anguish and words 
of encouragement, between despair for self and confident entreaty for others; and the heretics display 
their impiety by ignoring the assertions of Deity and the Divine nature of Christ, which account for the 
one class of His words, while they concentrate their attention upon the deeds and words which refer only 
to His ministry on earth. I have therefore set out all the elements contained in the mystery of the Soul and 
Body of the Lord Jesus Christ; all have been sought out, none suppressed. Next, casting the calm light of 
reason upon the question, I have referred each of His sayings to the class to which its meaning attaches it, 
and so have shewn that He had also a confidence which never wavered, a will which never faltered, an 
assurance which never murmured, that, when He commended His own soul to the Father, in this was 
involved a prayer for the pardon of others . Thus a complete presentment of the teaching of the Gospel 
interprets and confirms all (and not some only) of the words of Christ. 


33. And so—for not even the glory of the Resurrection has opened the eyes of these lost men and kept 
them within the manifest bounds of the faith—they have forged a weapon for their blasphemy out of a 
pretended reverence, and even perverted the revelation of a mystery into an insult to God. From the 
words, I ascend unto My Father and your Father, to My God and your God , they argue that since that 
Father is ours as much as His, and that God also ours and His, His own confession that He shares with us 
in that relation to the Father and to God excludes Him from true Divinity, and subordinates Him to God 
the Creator Whose creature and inferior He is, as we are, although He has received the adoption of a Son. 
Nay more, we must not suppose that He possesses any of the characters of the Divine nature, since the 
Apostle says, But when He saith, all things are put in subjection, this is except Him Who did subject all 
things unto Him, for when all things shall have been subjected unto Him, then shall also He Himself be 
subjected to Him that did subject all things unto Him, that God may be all in all . For, so they say, 
subjection is evidence of want of power in the subject and of its possession by the sovereign. The eleventh 
book is employed in a reverent discussion of this argument; it proves from these very words of the Apostle 
not only that subjection is no evidence of want of power in Christ but that it actually is a sign of His true 
Divinity as God the Son; that the fact that His Father and God is also our Father and God is an infinite 
advantage to us and no degradation to Him, since He Who has been born as Man and suffered all the 
afflictions of our flesh has gone up on high to our God and Father, to receive His glory as Man our 
Representative. 


34. In this treatise we have followed the course which we know is pursued in every branch of education. 
First come easy lessons and a familiarity, slowly attained by practice, with the groundwork of the subject; 
then the student may make proof, in the business of life, of the training which he has received. Thus the 
soldier, when he is perfect in his exercises, can go out to battle; the advocate ventures into the conflicts of 
the courts when he is versed in the pleadings of the school of rhetoric; the sailor who has learned to 
navigate his ship in the land-locked harbour of his home may be trusted amid the storms of open seas and 
distant climes. Such has been our proceeding in this most serious and difficult science in which the whole 
faith is taught. First came simple instruction for the untaught believer in the birth, the name, the Divinity, 
the true Divinity of Christ; since then we have quietly and steadily advanced till our readers can demolish 
every plea of the heretics; and now at last we have pitted them against the adversary in the present great 
and glorious conflict. The mind of men is powerless with the ordinary resources of unaided reason to 
grasp the idea of an eternal birth, but they attain by study of things Divine to the apprehension of 
mysteries which lie beyond the range of common thought. They can explode that paradox concerning the 
Lord Jesus, which derives all its strength and semblance of cogency from a purblind pagan philosophy: the 
paradox which asserts, There was a time when He was not, and He was not before He was born, and He 
was made out of nothing; as though His birth were proof that He had previously been non-existent and at 
a given moment came into being, and God the Only-begotten could thus be subjected to the conception of 
time, as if the faith itself [by conferring the title of Son’] and the very nature of birth proved that there 
was a time when He was not. Accordingly they argue that He was born out of nothing, on the ground that 
birth implies the grant of being to that which previously had no being. We proclaim in answer, on the 
evidence of Apostles and Evangelists, that the Father is eternal and the Son eternal, and demonstrate that 
the Son is God of all with an absolute, not a limited, pre-existence; that these bold assaults of their 
blasphemous logic—He was born out of nothing, and He was not before He was born—are powerless 
against Him; that His eternity is consistent with sonship, and His sonship with eternity; that there was in 
Him no unique exemption from birth but a birth from everlasting, for, while birth implies a Father, Divinity 
is inseparable from eternity. 


35. Ignorance of prophetic diction and unskilfulness in interpreting Scripture has led them into a 
perversion of the point and meaning of the passage, The Lord created Me for a beginning of His ways for 
His works . They labour to establish from it that Christ is created, rather than born, as God, and hence 
partakes the nature of created beings, though He excel them in the manner of His creation, and has no 


glory of Divine birth but only the powers of a transcendent creature. We in reply, without importing any 
new considerations or preconceived opinions, will make this very passage of Wisdom display its own true 
meaning and object. We will show that the fact that He was created for the beginning of the ways of God 
and for His works, cannot be twisted into evidence concerning the Divine and eternal birth, because 
creation for these purposes and birth from everlasting are two entirely different things. Where birth is 
meant, there birth, and nothing but birth, is spoken of; where creation is mentioned, the cause of that 
creation is first named. There is a Wisdom born before all things, and again there is a wisdom created for 
particular purposes; the Wisdom which is from everlasting is one, the wisdom which has come into 
existence during the lapse of time is another. 


36. Having thus concluded that we must reject the word creation’ from our confession of faith in God the 
Only-begotten, we proceed to lay down the teachings of reason and of piety concerning the Holy Spirit, 
that the reader, whose convictions have been established by patient and earnest study of the preceding 
books, may be provided with a complete presentation of the faith. This end will be attained when the 
blasphemies of heretical teaching on this theme also have been swept away, and the mystery, pure and 
undefiled, of the Trinity which regenerates us has been fixed in terms of saving precision on the authority 
of Apostles and Evangelists. Men will no longer dare, on the strength of mere human reasoning, to rank 
among creatures that Divine Spirit, Whom we receive as the pledge of immortality and source of 
fellowship with the sinless nature of God. 


37. I know, O Lord God Almighty, that I owe Thee, as the chief duty of my life, the devotion of all my words 
and thoughts to Thyself. The gift of speech which Thou hast bestowed can bring me no higher reward than 
the opportunity of service in preaching Thee and displaying Thee as Thou art, as Father and Father of God 
the Only-begotten, to the world in its blindness and the heretic in his rebellion. But this is the mere 
expression of my own desire; I must pray also for the gift of Thy help and compassion, that the breath of 
Thy Spirit may fill the sails of faith and confession which I have spread, and a favouring wind be sent to 
forward me on my voyage of instruction. We can trust the promise of Him Who said, Ask, and it shall be 
given you, seek, and ye shall find, knock, and it shall be opened unto you ; and we in our want shall pray 
for the things we need. We shall bring an untiring energy to the study of Thy Prophets and Apostles, and 
we shall knock for entrance at every gate of hidden knowledge, but it is Thine to answer the prayer, to 
grant the thing we seek, to open the door on which we beat. Our minds are born with dull and clouded 
vision, our feeble intellect is penned within the barriers of an impassable ignorance concerning things 
Divine; but the study of Thy revelation elevates our soul to the comprehension of sacred truth, and 
submission to the faith is the path to a certainty beyond the reach of unassisted reason. 


38. And therefore we look to Thy support for the first trembling steps of this undertaking, to Thy aid that 
it may gain strength and prosper. We look to Thee to give us the fellowship of that Spirit Who guided the 
Prophets and the Apostles, that we may take their words in the sense in which they spoke and assign its 
right shade of meaning to every utterance. For we shall speak of things which they preached in a mystery; 
of Thee, O God Eternal, Father of the Eternal and Only-begotten God, Who alone art without birth, and of 
the One Lord Jesus Christ, born of Thee from everlasting. We may not sever Him from Thee, or make Him 
one of a plurality of Gods, on any plea of difference of nature. We may not say that He is not begotten of 
Thee, because Thou art One. We must not fail to confess Him as true God, seeing that He is born of Thee, 
true God, His Father. Grant us, therefore, precision of language, soundness of argument, grace of style, 
loyalty to truth. Enable us to utter the things that we believe, that so we may confess, as Prophets and 
Apostles have taught us, Thee, One God our Father, and One Lord Jesus Christ, and put to silence the 
gainsaying of heretics, proclaiming Thee as God, yet not solitary, and Him as God, in no unreal sense. 


against the Lord, and against His Christ,” in order that thenceforward man might be justified by the 
liberty of faith, not by servitude to the law, “because the just shall live by his faith.” Now, although the 
prophet Habakkuk first said this, yet you have the apostle here confirming the prophets, even as Christ 
did. The object, therefore, of the faith whereby the just man shall live, will be that same God to whom 
likewise belongs the law, by doing which no man is justified. Since, then, there equally are found the curse 
in the law and the blessing in faith, you have both conditions set forth by the Creator: “Behold,” says He, 
“T have set before you a blessing and a curse.” You cannot establish a diversity of authors because there 
happens to be one of things; for the diversity is itself proposed by one and the same author. Why, however, 
“Christ was made a curse for us,” is declared by the apostle himself in a way which quite helps our side, 
as being the result of the Creator’s appointment. But yet it by no means follows, because the Creator said 
of old, “Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree,” that Christ belonged to another god, and on that 
account was accursed even then in the law. And how, indeed, could the Creator have cursed by 
anticipation one whom He knew not of? Why, however, may it not be more suitable for the Creator to have 
delivered His own Son to His own curse, than to have submitted Him to the malediction of that god of 
yours,—in behalf, too, of man, who is an alien to him? Now, if this appointment of the Creator respecting 
His Son appears to you to be a cruel one, it is equally so in the case of your own god; if, on the contrary, it 
be in accordance with reason in your god, it is equally so—nay, much more so—in mine. For it would be 
more credible that that God had provided blessing for man, through the curse of Christ, who formerly set 
both a blessing and a curse before man, than that he had done so, who, according to you, never at any 
time pronounced either. “We have received therefore, the promise of the Spirit,” as the apostle says, 
“through faith,” even that faith by which the just man lives, in accordance with the Creator’s purpose. 
What I say, then, is this, that that God is the object of faith who prefigured the grace of faith. But when he 
also adds, “For ye are all the children of faith,” it becomes clear that what the heretic’s industry erased 
was the mention of Abraham’s name; for by faith the apostle declares us to be “children of Abraham,” and 
after mentioning him he expressly called us “children of faith” also. But how are we children of faith? and 
of whose faith, if not Abraham’s? For since “Abraham believed God, and it was accounted to him for 
righteousness;” since, also, he deserved for that reason to be called “the father of many nations,” whilst 
we, who are even more like him in believing in God, are thereby justified as Abraham was, and thereby 
also obtain life—since the just lives by his faith,—it therefore happens that, as he in the previous passage 
called us “sons of Abraham,” since he is in faith our (common) father, so here also he named us “children 
of faith,” for it was owing to his faith that it was promised that Abraham should be the father of (many) 
nations. As to the fact itself of his calling off faith from circumcision, did he not seek thereby to constitute 
us the children of Abraham, who had believed previous to his circumcision in the flesh? In short, faith in 
one of two gods cannot possibly admit us to the dispensation of the other, so that it should impute 
righteousness to those who believe in him, and make the just live through him, and declare the Gentiles to 
be his children through faith. Such a dispensation as this belongs wholly to Him through whose 
appointment it was already made known by the call of this self-same Abraham, as is conclusively shown by 
the natural meaning. 


CHAPTER IV 


ANOTHER INSTANCE OF MARCION’S TAMPERING WITH ST. PAULS TEXT. THE FULNESS OF TIME, ANNOUNCED BY 
THE APOSTLE, FORETOLD BY THE PROPHETS. MOSAIC RITES ABROGATED BY THE CREATOR HIMSELF. 
MARCION’S TRICKS ABOUT ABRAHAM’S NAME. THE CREATOR, BY HIS CHRIST, THE FOUNTAIN OF THE GRACE 
AND THE LIBERTY WHICH ST. PAUL ANNOUNCED. MARCION’S DOCETISM REFUTED 


“But,” says he, “I speak after the manner of men: when we were children, we were placed in bondage 
under the elements of the world.” This, however, was not said “after the manner of men.” For there is no 
figure here, but literal truth. For (with respect to the latter clause of this passage), what child (in the 
sense, that is, in which the Gentiles are children) is not in bondage to the elements of the world, which he 
looks up to in the light of a god? With regard, however, to the former clause, there was a figure (as the 
apostle wrote it); because after he had said, “I speak after the manner of men,” he adds), “Though it be 
but a man’s covenant, no man disannulleth, or addeth thereto.” For by the figure of the permanency of a 
human covenant he was defending the divine testament. “To Abraham were the promises made, and to his 
seed. He said not to seeds,’ as of many; but as of one, to thy seed,’ which is Christ.” Fie on Marcion’s 
sponge! But indeed it is superfluous to dwell on what he has erased, when he may be more effectually 
confuted from that which he has retained. “But when the fulness of time was come, God sent forth His 
Son”—the God, of course, who is the Lord of that very succession of times which constitutes an age; who 
also ordained, as “signs” of time, suns and moons and constellations and stars; who furthermore both 
predetermined and predicted that the revelation of His Son should be postponed to the end of the times. 
“Tt shall come to pass in the last days, that the mountain (of the house) of the Lord shall be manifested”; 
“and in the last days I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh” as Joel says. It was characteristic of Him 
(only) to wait patiently for the fulness of time, to whom belonged the end of time no less than the 
beginning. But as for that idle god, who has neither any work nor any prophecy, nor accordingly any time, 
to show for himself, what has he ever done to bring about the fulness of time, or to wait patiently its 
completion? If nothing, what an impotent state to have to wait for the Creator’s time, in servility to the 
Creator! But for what end did He send His Son? “To redeem them that were under the law,” in other 
words, to “make the crooked ways straight, and the rough places smooth,” as Isaiah says—in order that 
old things might pass away, and a new course begin, even “the new law out of Zion, and the word of the 


BOOK II 


1. Believers have always found their satisfaction in that Divine utterance, which our ears heard recited 
from the Gospel at the moment when that Power, which is its attestation, was bestowed upon us:—Go now 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I command you; and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world . What element in the mystery of man’s salvation is not included in those words? 
What is forgotten, what left in darkness? All is full, as from the Divine fulness; perfect, as from the Divine 
perfection. The passage contains the exact words to be used, the essential acts, the sequence of 
processes, an insight into the Divine nature. He bade them baptize in the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, that is with confession of the Creator and of the Only-begotten, and of the 
Gift. For God the Father is One, from Whom are all things; and our Lord Jesus Christ the Only-begotten, 
through Whom are all things, is One; and the Spirit, God’s Gift to us, Who pervades all things, is also One. 
Thus all are ranged according to powers possessed and benefits conferred;—the One Power from Whom 
all, the One Offspring through Whom all, the One Gift Who gives us perfect hope. Nothing can be found 
lacking in that supreme Union which embraces, in Father, Son and Holy Spirit, infinity in the Eternal, His 
Likeness in His express Image, our enjoyment of Him in the Gift. 


2. But the errors of heretics and blasphemers force us to deal with unlawful matters, to scale perilous 
heights, to speak unutterable words, to trespass on forbidden ground. Faith ought in silence to fulfil the 
commandments, worshipping the Father, reverencing with Him the Son, abounding in the Holy Ghost, but 
we must strain the poor resources of our language to express thoughts too great for words. The error of 
others compels us to err in daring to embody in human terms truths which ought to be hidden in the silent 
veneration of the heart. 


3. For there have risen many who have given to the plain words of Holy Writ some arbitrary interpretation 
of their own, instead of its true and only sense, and this in defiance of the clear meaning of words. Heresy 
lies in the sense assigned, not in the word written; the guilt is that of the expositor, not of the text. Is not 
truth indestructible? When we hear the name Father, is not sonship involved in that Name? The Holy 
Ghost is mentioned by name; must He not exist? We can no more separate fatherhood from the Father or 
sonship from the Son than we can deny the existence in the Holy Ghost of that gift which we receive. Yet 
men of distorted mind plunge the whole matter in doubt and difficulty, fatuously reversing the clear 
meaning of words, and depriving the Father of His fatherhood because they wish to strip the Son of His 
sonship. They take away the fatherhood by asserting that the Son is not a Son by nature; for a son is not 
of the nature of his father when begetter and begotten have not the same properties, and he is no son 
whose being is different from that of the father, and unlike it. Yet in what sense is God a Father (as He is), 
if He have not begotten in His Son that same substance and nature which are His own? 


4. Since, therefore, they cannot make any change in the facts recorded, they bring novel principles and 
theories of man’s device to bear upon them. Sabellius, for instance, makes the Son an extension of the 
Father, and the faith in this regard a matter of words rather than of reality, for he makes one and the same 
Person, Son to Himself and also Father. Hebion allows no beginning to the Son of God except from Mary, 
and represents Him not as first God and then man, but as first man then God; declares that the Virgin did 
not receive into herself One previously existent, Who had been in the beginning God the Word dwelling 
with God, but that through the agency of the Word she bore Flesh; the Word’ meaning in his opinion not 
the nature of the pre-existent Only-begotten God , but only the sound of an uplifted voice. Similarly 
certain teachers of our present day assert that the Image and Wisdom and Power of God was produced 
out of nothing, and in time. They do this to save God, regarded as Father of the Son, from being lowered 
to the Son’s level. They are fearful lest this birth of the Son from Him should deprive Him of His glory, and 
therefore come to God’s rescue by styling His Son a creature made out of nothing, in order that God may 
live on in solitary perfection without a Son born of Himself and partaking His nature. What wonder that 
their doctrine of the Holy Ghost should be different from ours, when they presume to subject the Giver of 
that Holy Ghost to creation, and change, and non-existence. Thus do they destroy the consistency and 
completeness of the mystery of the faith. They break up the absolute unity of God by assigning differences 
of nature where all is clearly common to Each; they deny the Father by robbing the Son of His true 
Sonship; they deny the Holy Ghost in their blindness to the facts that we possess Him and that Christ gave 
Him. They betray ill-trained souls to ruin by their boast of the logical perfection of their doctrine; they 
deceive their hearers by emptying terms of their meaning, though the Names remain to witness to the 
truth. I pass over the pitfalls of other heresies, Valentinian, Marcionite, Manichee and the rest. From time 
to time they catch the attention of some foolish souls and prove fatal by the very infection of their contact; 
one plague as destructive as another when once the poison of their teaching has found its way into the 
hearer’s thoughts. 


5. Their treason involves us in the difficult and dangerous position of having to make a definite 
pronouncement, beyond the statements of Scripture, upon this grave and abstruse matter. The Lord said 
that the nations were to be baptized in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. The 
words of the faith are clear; the heretics do their utmost to involve the meaning in doubt. We may not on 
this account add to the appointed form, yet we must set a limit to their license of interpretation. Since 


their malice, inspired by the devil’s cunning, empties the doctrine of its meaning while it retains the 
Names which convey the truth, we must emphasise the truth which those Names convey. We must 
proclaim, exactly as we shall find them in the words of Scripture, the majesty and functions of Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit, and so debar the heretics from robbing these Names of their connotation of Divine 
character, and compel them by means of these very Names to confine their use of terms to their proper 
meaning. I cannot conceive what manner of mind our opponents have, who pervert the truth, darken the 
light, divide the indivisible, rend the scatheless, dissolve the perfect unity. It may seem to them a light 
thing to tear up Perfection, to make laws for Omnipotence, to limit Infinity; as for me, the task of 
answering them fills me with anxiety; my brain whirls, my intellect is stunned, my very words must be a 
confession, not that I am weak of utterance, but that Iam dumb. Yet a wish to undertake the task forces 
itself upon me; it means withstanding the proud, guiding the wanderer, warning the ignorant. But the 
subject is inexhaustible; I can see no limit to my venture of speaking concerning God in terms more 
precise than He Himself has used. He has assigned the Names—Father, Son and Holy Ghost,—which are 
our information of the Divine nature. Words cannot express or feeling embrace or reason apprehend the 
results of enquiry carried further; all is ineffable, unattainable, incomprehensible. Language is exhausted 
by the magnitude of the theme, the splendour of its effulgence blinds the gazing eye, the intellect cannot 
compass its boundless extent. Still, under the necessity that is laid upon us, with a prayer for pardon to 
Him Whose attributes these are, we will venture, enquire and speak; and moreover—it is the only promise 
that in so grave a matter we dare to make—we will accept whatever conclusion He shall indicate. 


6. It is the Father to Whom all existence owes its origin. In Christ and through Christ He is the source of 
all. In contrast to all else He is self-existent. He does not draw His being from without, but possesses it 
from Himself and in Himself. He is infinite, for nothing contains Him and He contains all things; He is 
eternally unconditioned by space, for He is illimitable; eternally anterior to time, for time is His creation. 
Let imagination range to what you may suppose is God’s utmost limit, and you will find Him present there; 
strain as you will there is always a further horizon towards which to strain. Infinity is His property, just as 
the power of making such effort is yours. Words will fail you, but His being will not be circumscribed. Or 
again, turn back the pages of history, and you will find Him ever present; should numbers fail to express 
the antiquity to which you have penetrated, yet God’s eternity is not diminished. Gird up your intellect to 
comprehend Him as a whole; He eludes you. God, as a whole, has left something within your grasp, but 
this something is inextricably involved in His entirety. Thus you have missed the whole, since it is only a 
part which remains in your hands; nay, not even a part, for you are dealing with a whole which you have 
failed to divide. For a part implies division, a whole is undivided, and God is everywhere and wholly 
present wherever He is. Reason, therefore, cannot cope with Him, since no point of contemplation can be 
found outside Himself and since eternity is eternally His. This is a true statement of the mystery of that 
unfathomable nature which is expressed by the Name Father:’ God invisible, ineffable, infinite. Let us 
confess by our silence that words cannot describe Him; let sense admit that it is foiled in the attempt to 
apprehend, and reason in the effort to define. Yet He has, as we said, in Father’ a name to indicate His 
nature; He is a Father unconditioned. He does not, as men do, receive the power of paternity from an 
external source. He is unbegotten, everlasting, inherently eternal. To the Son only is He known, for no one 
knoweth the Father save the Son and him to whom the Son willeth to reveal Him, nor yet the Son save the 
Father . Each has perfect and complete knowledge of the Other. Therefore, since no one knoweth the 
Father save the Son, let our thoughts of the Father be at one with the thoughts of the Son, the only 
faithful Witness, Who reveals Him to us. 


7. It is easier for me to feel this concerning the Father than to say it. I am well aware that no words are 
adequate to describe His attributes. We must feel that He is invisible, incomprehensible, eternal. But to 
say that He is self-existent and self-originating and self-sustained, that He is invisible and 
incomprehensible and immortal; all this is an acknowledgment of His glory, a hint of our meaning, a 
sketch of our thoughts, but speech is powerless to tell us what God is, words cannot express the reality. 
You hear that He is self-existent; human reason cannot explain such independence. We can find objects 
which uphold, and objects which are upheld, but that which thus exists is obviously distinct from that 
which is the cause of its existence. Again, if you hear that He is self-originating, no instance can be found 
in which the giver of the gift of life is identical with the life that is given. If you hear that He is immortal, 
then there is something which does not spring from Him and with which He has, by His very nature , no 
contact; and, indeed, death is not the only thing which this word immortal’ claims as independent of God . 
If you hear that He is incomprehensible, that is as much as to say that He is non-existent, since contact 
with Him is impossible. If you say that He is invisible, a being that does not visibly exist cannot be sure of 
its own existence. Thus our confession of God fails through the defects of language; the best combination 
of words we can devise cannot indicate the reality and the greatness of God. The perfect knowledge of 
God is so to know Him that we are sure we must not be ignorant of Him, yet cannot describe Him. We 
must believe, must apprehend, must worship; and such acts of devotion must stand in lieu of definition. 


8. We have now exchanged the perils of a harbourless coast for the storms of the open sea. We can neither 
safely advance nor safely retreat, yet the way that lies before us has greater hardships than that which 
lies behind. The Father is what He is, and as He is manifested, so we must believe. The mind shrinks in 
dread from treating of the Son; at every word I tremble lest I be betrayed into treason. For He is the 
Offspring of the Unbegotten, One from One, true from true, living from living, perfect from perfect; the 
Power of Power, the Wisdom of Wisdom, the Glory of Glory, the Likeness of the invisible God, the Image of 


the Unbegotten Father. Yet in what sense can we conceive that the Only-begotten is the Offspring of the 
Unbegotten? Repeatedly the Father cries from heaven, This is My beloved Son in Whom I am well pleased 
. It is no rending or severance, for He that begat is without passions, and He that was born is the Image of 
the invisible God and bears witness, The Father is in Me and I in the Father . It is no mere adoption, for 
He is the true Son of God and cries, He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father also . Nor did He come 
into existence in obedience to a command as did created things, for He is the Only-begotten of the One 
God; and He has life in Himself, even as He that begot Him has life, for He says, As the Father hath life in 
Himself, even so gave He to the Son to have life in Himself . Nor is there a portion of the Father resident 
in the Son, for the Son bears witness, All things that the Father hath are Mine , and again, And all things 
that are Mine are Thine, and Thine are Mine , and the Apostle testifies, For in Him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily ; and by the nature of things a portion cannot possess the whole . He is the perfect 
Son of the perfect Father, for He Who has all has given all to Him. Yet we must not imagine that the 
Father did not give, because He still possesses, or that He has lost, because He gave to the Son. 


9. The manner of this birth is therefore a secret confined to the Two. If any one lays upon his personal 
incapacity his failure to solve the mystery, in spite of the certainty that Father and Son stand to Each 
Other in those relations, he will be still more pained at the ignorance to which I confess. I, too, am in the 
dark, yet I ask no questions. I look for comfort to the fact that Archangels share my ignorance, that Angels 
have not heard the explanation, and worlds do not contain it, that no prophet has espied it and no Apostle 
sought for it, that the Son Himself has not revealed it. Let such pitiful complaints cease. Whoever you are 
that search into these mysteries, I do not bid you resume your exploration of height and breadth and 
depth; I ask you rather to acquiesce patiently in your ignorance of the mode of Divine generation, seeing 
that you know not how His creatures come into existence. Answer me this one question:—Do your senses 
give you any evidence that you yourself were begotten? Can you explain the process by which you became 
a father? I do not ask whence you drew perception, how you obtained life, whence your reason comes, 
what is the nature of your senses of smell, touch, sight, hearing; the fact that we have the use of all these 
is the evidence that they exist. What I ask is:—How do you give them to your children? How do you ingraft 
the senses, lighten the eyes, implant the mind? Tell me, if you can. You have, then, powers which you do 
not understand, you impart gifts which you cannot comprehend. You are calmly indifferent to the 
mysteries of your own being, profanely impatient of ignorance concerning the mysteries of God’s. 


10. Listen then to the Unbegotten Father, listen to the Only-begotten Son. Hear His words, The Father is 
greater than I , and I and the Father are One , and He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father also , and 
The Father is in Me and I in the Father , and I went out from the Father , and Who is in the bosom of the 
Father , and Whatsoever the Father hath He hath delivered to the Son , and The Son hath life in Himself, 
even as the Father hath in Himself . Hear in these words the Son, the Image, the Wisdom, the Power, the 
Glory of God. Next mark the Holy Ghost proclaiming Who shall declare His generation ? Note the Lord’s 
assurance, No one knoweth the Son save the Father, neither doth any know the Father save the Son and 
He to whom the Son willeth to reveal Him . Penetrate into the mystery, plunge into the darkness which 
shrouds that birth, where you will be alone with God the Unbegotten and God the Only-begotten. Make 
your start, continue, persevere. I know that you will not reach the goal, but I shall rejoice at your 
progress. For He who devoutly treads an endless road, though he reach no conclusion, will profit by his 
exertions. Reason will fail for want of words, but when it comes to a stand it will be the better for the 
effort made. 


11. The Son draws His life from that Father Who truly has life; the Only begotten from the Unbegotten, 
Offspring from Parent, Living from Living. As the Father hath life in Himself, even so gave He to the Son 
also to have life in Himself . The Son is perfect from Him that is perfect, for He is whole from Him that is 
whole. This is no division or severance, for Each is in the Other, and the fulness of the Godhead is in the 
Son. Incomprehensible is begotten of Incomprehensible, for none else knows Them, but Each knows the 
Other; Invisible is begotten of Invisible, for the Son is the Image of the invisible God, and he that has seen 
the Son has seen the Father also. There is a distinction, for They are Father and Son; not that Their 
Divinity is different in kind, for Both are One, God of God, One God Only begotten of One God Unbegotten. 
They are not two Gods, but One of One; not two Unbegotten, for the Son is born of the Unborn. There is 
no diversity, for the life of the living God is in the living Christ. So much I have resolved to say concerning 
the nature of their Divinity; not imagining that I have succeeded in making a summary of the faith, but 
recognising that the theme is inexhaustible. So faith, you object, has no service to render, since there is 
nothing that it can comprehend. Not so; the proper service of faith is to grasp and confess the truth that it 
is incompetent to comprehend its Object. 


12. It remains to say something more concerning the mysterious generation of the Son; or rather this 
something more is everything. I quiver, I linger, my powers fail, I know not where to begin. I cannot tell 
the time of the Son’s birth; it were impious not to be certain of the fact. Whom shall I entreat? Whom shall 
I call to my aid? From what books shall I borrow the terms needed to state so hard a problem? Shall I 
ransack the philosophy of Greece? No! I have read, Where is the wise? Where is the enquirer of this world 
? In this matter, then, the world’s philosophers, the wise men of paganism, are dumb: for they have 
rejected the wisdom of God. Shall I turn to the Scribe of the law? He is in darkness, for the Cross of Christ 
is an offence to him. Shall I, perchance, bid you shut your eyes to heresy, and pass it by in silence, on the 
ground that sufficient reverence is shown to Him Whom we preach if we believe that lepers were 


cleansed, the deaf heard, the lame ran, the palsied stood, the blind (in general) received sight, the blind 
from his birth had eyes given to him , devils were routed, the sick recovered, the dead lived. The heretics 
confess all this, and perish. 


13. Look now to see a thing not less miraculous than lame men running, blind men seeing, the flight of 
devils, the life from the dead. There stands by my side, to guide me through the difficulties which I have 
enunciated, a poor fisherman, ignorant, uneducated, fishing-lines in hand, clothes dripping, muddy feet, 
every inch a sailor. Consider and decide whether it were the greater feat to raise the dead or impart to an 
untrained mind the knowledge of mysteries so deep as he reveals by saying, In the beginning was the 
Word . What means this In the beginning was? He ranges backward over the spaces of time, centuries are 
left behind, ages are cancelled. Fix in your mind what date you will for this beginning; you miss the mark, 
for even then He, of Whom we are speaking, was. Survey the universe, note well what is written of it, In 
the beginning God made the heaven and the earth . This word beginning fixes the moment of creation; you 
can assign its date to an event which is definitely stated to have happened in the beginning. But this 
fisherman of mine, unlettered and unread, is untrammelled by time, undaunted by its immensity; he 
pierces beyond the beginning. For his was has no limit of time and no commencement; the uncreated 
Word was in the beginning. 


14. But perhaps we shall find that our fisherman has been guilty of departure from the terms of the 
problem proposed for solution . He has set the Word free from the limitations of time; that which is free 
lives its own life and is bound to no obedience. Let us, therefore, pay our best attention to what follows:— 
And the Word was with God. We find that it is with God that the Word, Which was before the beginning, 
exists unconditioned by time. The Word, Which was, is with God. He Who is absent when we seek for His 
origin in time is present all the while with the Creator of time. For this once our fisherman has escaped; 
perhaps he will succumb to the difficulties which await him. 


15. For you will plead that a word is the sound of a voice; that it is a naming of things, an utterance of 
thoughts. This Word was with God, and was in the beginning; the expression of the eternal Thinker’s 
thoughts must be eternal. For the present I will give you a brief answer of my own on the fisherman’s 
behalf, till we see what defence he has to make for his own simplicity. The nature, then, of a word is that it 
is first a potentiality, afterwards a past event; an existing thing only while it is being heard. How can we 
say, In the beginning was the Word, when a word neither exists before, nor lives after, a definite point of 
time? Can we even say that there is a point of time in which a word exists? Not only are the words in a 
speaker’s mouth non-existent until they are spoken, and perished the instant they are uttered, but even in 
the moment of utterance there is a change from the sound which commences to that which ends a word. 
Such is the reply that suggests itself to me as a bystander. But your opponent the Fisherman has an 
answer of his own. He will begin by reproving you for your inattention. Even though your unpractised ear 
failed to catch the first clause, In the beginning was the Word, why complain of the next, And the Word 
was with God? Was it And the Word was in God that you heard,—the dictum of some profound philosophy? 
Or is it that your provincial dialect makes no distinction between in and with? The assertion is that Which 
was in the beginning was with, not in, Another. But I will not argue from the beginning of the sentence; 
the sequel can take care of itself. Hear now the rank and the name of the Word:—And the Word was God. 
Your plea that the Word is the sound of a voice, the utterance of a thought, falls to the ground. The Word 
is a reality, not a sound, a Being, not a speech, God, not a nonentity. 


16. But I tremble to say it; the audacity staggers me. I hear, And the Word was God; I, whom the prophets 
have taught that God is One. To save me from further fears, give me, friend Fisherman, a fuller imparting 
of this great mystery. Show that these assertions are consistent with the unity of God; that there is no 
blasphemy in them, no explaining away, no denial of eternity. He continues, He was in the beginning with 
God. This He was in the beginning removes the limit of time; the word God shows that He is more than a 
voice; that He is with God proves that He neither encroaches nor is encroached upon, for His identity is 
not swallowed up in that of Another, and He is clearly stated to be present with the One Unbegotten God 
as God, His One and Only-begotten Son. 


17. We are still waiting, Fisherman, for your full description of the Word. He was in the beginning, it may 
be said, but perhaps He was not before the beginning. To this also I will furnish a reply on my Fisherman’s 
behalf. The Word could not be other than He was; that was is unconditional and unlimited. But what says 
the Fisherman for himself? All things were made through Him. Thus, since nothing exists apart from Him 
through Whom the universe came into being, He, the Author of all things, must have an immeasurable 
existence. For time is a cognisable and divisible measure of extension, not in space, but in duration. All 
things are from Him, without exception; time then itself is His creature. 


18. But, my Fisherman, the objection will be raised that you are reckless and extravagant in your 
language; that All things were made through Him needs qualification. There is the Unbegotten, made of 
none; there is also the Son, begotten of the Unborn Father. This All things is an unguarded statement, 
admitting no exceptions. While we are silent, not daring to answer or trying to think of some reply, do you 
break in with, And without Him was nothing made. You have restored the Author of the Godhead to His 
place, while proclaiming that He has a Companion. From your saying that nothing was made without Him, 
I learn that He was not alone. He through Whom the work was done is One; He without Whom it was not 


done is Another: a distinction is drawn between Creator and Companion. 


19. Reverence for the One Unbegotten Creator distressed me, lest in your sweeping assertion that all 
things were made by the Word you had included Him. You have banished my fears by your Without Him 
was nothing made. Yet this same Without Him was nothing made brings trouble and distraction. There 
was, then, something made by that Other; not made, it is true, without Him. If the Other did make 
anything, even though the Word were present at the making, then it is untrue that through Him all things 
were made. It is one thing to be the Creator’s Companion, quite another to be the Creator’s Self. I could 
find answers of my own to the previous objections; in this case, Fisherman, I can only turn at once to your 
words, All things were made through Him. And now I understand, for the Apostle has enlightened me:— 
Things visible and things invisible, whether thrones or dominions or principalities or powers, all are 
through Him and in Him . 


20. Since, then, all things were made through Him, come to our help and tell us what it was that was 
made not without Him. That which was made in Him is life. That which was made in Him was certainly not 
made without Him; for that which was made in Him was also made through Him. All things were created 
in Him and through Him . They were created in Him , for He was born as God the Creator. Again, nothing 
that was made in Him was made without Him, for the reason that God the Begotten was life, and was born 
as Life, not made life after His birth; for there are not two elements in Him, one inborn and one 
afterwards conferred. There is no interval in His case between birth and maturity. None of the things that 
were created in Him was made without Him, for He is the Life which made their creation possible. 
Moreover God, the Son of God, became God by virtue of His birth, not after He was born. Being born the 
Living from the Living, the True from the True, the Perfect from the Perfect, He was born in full 
possession of His powers. He needed not to learn in after time what His birth was, but was conscious of 
His Godhead by the very fact that He was born as God of God. I and the Father are One , are the words of 
the Only-begotten Son of the Unbegotten. It is the voice of the One God proclaiming Himself to be Father 
and Son; Father speaking in the Son and Son in the Father. Hence also He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father also ; hence All that the Father hath, He hath given to the Son ; hence As the Father hath life in 
Himself so hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself ; hence No one knoweth the Father save the 
Son, nor the Son save the Father ; hence In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily . 


21. This Life is the Light of men, the Light which lightens the darkness. To comfort us for that 
powerlessness to describe His generation of which the prophet speaks , the Fisherman adds, And the 
darkness comprehended Him not . The language of unaided reason was baffled and silenced; the 
Fisherman who lay on the bosom of the Lord was taught to express the mystery. His language is not the 
world’s language, for He deals with things that are not of the world. Let us know what it is, if there be any 
teaching that you can extract from his words, more than their plain sense conveys; if you can translate 
into other terms the truth we have elicited, publish them abroad. If there be none—indeed, because there 
are none—let us accept with reverence this teaching of the fisherman, and recognise in his words the 
oracles of God. Let us cling in adoration to the true confession of Father and Son, Unbegotten and Only- 
begotten ineffably, Whose majesty defies all expression and all perception. Let us, like John, lie on the 
bosom of the Lord Jesus, that we too may understand and proclaim the mystery. 


22. This faith, and every part of it, is impressed upon us by the evidence of the Gospels, by the teaching of 
the Apostles, by the futility of the treacherous attacks which heretics make on every side. The foundation 
stands firm and unshaken in face of winds and rains and torrents; storms cannot overthrow it, nor 
dripping waters hollow it, nor floods sweep it away. Its excellence is proved by the failure of countless 
assaults to impair it. Certain remedies are so compounded as to be of value not merely against some 
single disease but against all; they are of universal efficacy. So it is with the Catholic faith. It is not a 
medicine for some special malady, but for every ill; virulence cannot master, nor numbers defeat, nor 
complexity baffle it. One and unchanging it faces and conquers all its foes. Marvellous it is that one form 
of words should contain a remedy for every disease, a statement of truth to confront every contrivance of 
falsehood. Let heresy muster its forces and every sect come forth to battle. Let our answer to their 
challenge be that there is One Unbegotten God the Father, and One Only-begotten Son of God, perfect 
Offspring of perfect Parent; that the Sun was begotten by no lessening of the Father or subtraction from 
His Substance, but that He Who possesses all things begot an all-possessing Son; a Son not emanating nor 
proceeding from the Father, but compact of, and inherent in, the whole Divinity, of Him Who wherever He 
is present is present eternally; One free from time, unlimited in duration, since by Him all things were 
made , and, indeed, He could not be confined within a limit created by Himself. Such is the Catholic and 
Apostolic Faith which the Gospel has taught us and we avow. 


23. Let Sabellius, if he dare, confound Father and Son as two names with one meaning, making of them 
not Unity but One Person. He shall have a prompt answer from the Gospels, not once or twice, but often 
repeated, This is My beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased . He shall hear the words, The Father is 
greater than I, and I go to the Father , and Father, I thank Thee , and Glorify Me, Father , and Thou art 
the Son of the living God . Let Hebion try to sap the faith, who allows the Son of God no life before the 
Virgin’s womb, and sees in Him the Word only after His life as flesh had begun. We will bid him read 
again, Father, glorify Me with Thine own Self with that glory which I had with Thee before the world was , 
and In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God , and All things 


were made through Him , and He was in the world, and the world was made through Him, and the world 
knew Him not . Let the preachers whose apostleship is of the newest fashion—an apostleship of Antichrist 
—come forward and pour their mockery and insult upon the Son of God. They must hear, I came out from 
the Father and The Son in the Father’s bosom , and I and the Father are One , and I in the Father, and the 
Father in Me . And lastly, if they be wrath, as the Jews were, that Christ should claim God for His own 
Father, making Himself equal with God, they must take the answer which He gave the Jews, Believe My 
works, that the Father is in Me and I in the Father . Thus our one immovable foundation, our one blissful 
rock of faith, is the confession from Peter’s mouth, Thou art the Son of the living God . On it we can base 
an answer to every objection with which perverted ingenuity or embittered treachery may assail the truth. 


24. In what remains we have the appointment of the Father’s will. The Virgin, the birth, the Body, then the 
Cross, the death, the visit to the lower world; these things are our salvation. For the sake of mankind the 
Son of God was born of the Virgin and of the Holy Ghost. In this process He ministered to Himself; by His 
own power—the power of God—which overshadowed her He sowed the beginning of His Body, and 
entered on the first stage of His life in the flesh. He did it that by His Incarnation He might take to 
Himself from the Virgin the fleshly nature, and that through this commingling there might come into 
being a hallowed Body of all humanity; that so through that Body which He was pleased to assume all 
mankind might be hid in Him, and He in return, through His unseen existence, be reproduced in all. Thus 
the invisible Image of God scorned not the shame which marks the beginnings of human life. He passed 
through every stage; through conception, birth, wailing, cradle and each successive humiliation. 


25. What worthy return can we make for so great a condescension? The One Only-begotten God, ineffably 
born of God, entered the Virgin’s womb and grew and took the frame of poor humanity. He Who upholds 
the universe, within Whom and through Whom are all things, was brought forth by common childbirth; He 
at Whose voice Archangels and Angels tremble, and heaven and earth and all the elements of this world 
are melted, was heard in childish wailing. The Invisible and Incomprehensible, Whom sight and feeling 
and touch cannot gauge, was wrapped in a cradle. If any man deem all this unworthy of God, the greater 
must he own his debt for the benefit conferred the less such condescension befits the majesty of God. He 
by Whom man was made had nothing to gain by becoming Man; it was our gain that God was incarnate 
and dwelt among us, making all flesh His home by taking upon Him the flesh of One. We were raised 
because He was lowered; shame to Him was glory to us. He, being God, made flesh His residence, and we 
in return are lifted anew from the flesh to God. 


26. But lest perchance fastidious minds be exercised by cradle and wailing, birth and conception, we must 
render to God the glory which each of these contains, that we may approach His self-abasement with 
souls duly filled with His claim to reign, and not forget His majesty in His condescension. Let us note, 
therefore, who were attendant on His conception. An Angel speaks to Zacharias; fertility is given to the 
barren; the priest comes forth dumb from the place of incense; John bursts forth into speech while yet 
confined within his mother’s womb; an Angel blesses Mary and promises that she, a virgin, shall be the 
mother of the Son of God. Conscious of her virginity, she is distressed at this hard thing; the Angel 
explains to her the mighty working of God, saying, The Holy Ghost shall come from above into thee, and 
the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee . The Holy Ghost, descending from above, hallowed the 
Virgin’s womb, and breathing therein (for The Spirit bloweth where it listeth ), mingled Himself with the 
fleshly nature of man, and annexed by force and might that foreign domain. And, lest through weakness of 
the human structure failure should ensue, the power of the Most High overshadowed the Virgin, 
strengthening her feebleness in semblance of a cloud cast round her, that the shadow, which was the 
might of God, might fortify her bodily frame to receive the procreative power of the Spirit. Such is the 
glory of the conception. 


27. And now let us consider the glory which accompanies the birth, the wailing and the cradle. The Angel 
tells Joseph that the Virgin shall bear a Son, and that Son shall be named Emmanuel, that is, God with us. 
The Spirit foretells it through the prophet, the Angel bears witness; He that is born is God with us. The 
light of a new star shines forth for the Magi; a heavenly sign escorts the Lord of heaven. An Angel brings 
to the shepherds the news that Christ the Lord is born, the Saviour of the world. A multitude of the 
heavenly host flock together to sing the praise of that childbirth; the rejoicing of the Divine company 
proclaims the fulfilment of the mighty work. Then glory to God in heaven, and peace on earth to men of 
good will is announced. And now the Magi come and worship Him wrapped in swaddling clothes; after a 
life devoted to mystic rites of vain philosophy they bow the knee before a Babe laid in His cradle. Thus the 
Magi stoop to reverence the infirmities of Infancy; its cries are saluted by the heavenly joy of angels; the 
Spirit Who inspired the prophet, the heralding Angel, the light of the new star, all minister around Him. In 
such wise was it that the Holy Ghost’s descent and the overshadowing power of the Most High brought 
Him to His birth. The inward reality is widely different from the outward appearance; the eye sees one 
thing, the soul another. A virgin bears; her child is of God. An Infant wails; angels are heard in praise. 
There are coarse swaddling clothes; God is being worshipped. The glory of His Majesty is not forfeited 
when He assumes the lowliness of flesh. 


28. So was it also during His further life on earth. The whole time which He passed in human form was 
spent upon the works of God. I have no space for details; it must suffice to say that in all the varied acts of 
power and healing which He wrought, the fact is conspicuous that He was man by virtue of the flesh He 


had taken, God by the evidence of the works He did. 


29. Concerning the Holy Spirit I ought not to be silent, and yet I have no need to speak; still, for the sake 
of those who are in ignorance, I cannot refrain. There is no need to speak, because we are bound to 
confess Him, proceeding, as He does, from Father and Son . For my own part, I think it wrong to discuss 
the question of His existence. He does exist, inasmuch as He is given, received, retained; He is joined with 
Father and Son in our confession of the faith, and cannot be excluded from a true confession of Father and 
Son; take away a part, and the whole faith is marred. If any man demand what meaning we attach to this 
conclusion, he, as well as we, has read the words of the Apostle, Because ye are sons of God, God hath 
sent the Spirit of His Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father , and Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, in 
Whom ye have been sealed , and again, But we have received not the spirit of this world, but the Spirit 
which is of God, that we may know the things that are given unto us by God , and also But ye are not in 
the flesh but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God is in you. But if any man hath not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is not His , and further, But if the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in 
you, He that raised up Christ from the dead shall quicken also your mortal bodies for the sake of His Spirit 
which dwelleth in you . Wherefore since He is, and is given, and is possessed, and is of God, let His 
traducers take refuge in silence. When they ask, Through Whom is He? To what end does He exist? Of 
what nature is He? we answer that He it is through Whom all things exist, and from Whom are all things, 
and that He is the Spirit of God, God’s gift to the faithful. If our answer displease them, their displeasure 
must also fall upon the Apostles and the Prophets, who spoke of Him exactly as we have spoken. And 
furthermore, Father and Son must incur the same displeasure. 


30. The reason, I believe, why certain people continue in ignorance or doubt is that they see this third 
Name, that of the Holy Spirit, often used to signify the Father or the Son. No objection need be raised to 
this; whether it be Father or Son, He is Spirit, and He is holy. 


31. But the words of the Gospel, For God is Spirit , need careful examination as to their sense and their 
purpose. For every saying has an antecedent cause and an aim which must be ascertained by study of the 
meaning. We must bear this in mind lest, on the strength of the words, God is Spirit, we deny not only the 
Name, but also the work and the gift of the Holy Ghost. The Lord was speaking with a woman of Samaria, 
for He had come to be the Redeemer for all mankind. After He had discoursed at length of the living 
water, and of her five husbands, and of him whom she then had who was not her husband, the woman 
answered, Lord, I perceive that Thou art a prophet. Our fathers worshipped in this mountain; and ye say 
that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought to worship . The Lord replied, Woman, believe Me, the 
hour cometh when neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father. Ye worship that 
which ye know not; we worship that which we know; for salvation is from the Jews. But the hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in the Spirit and in truth; for the Father 
seeketh such to worship Him. For God is Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship in the Spirit and 
in truth, for God is Spirit . We see that the woman, her mind full of inherited tradition, thought that God 
must be worshipped either on a mountain, as at Samaria, or in a temple, as at Jerusalem; for Samaria in 
disobedience to the Law had chosen a site upon the mountain for worship, while the Jews regarded the 
temple founded by Solomon as the home of their religion, and the prejudices of both confined the all- 
embracing and illimitable God to the crest of a hill or the vault of a building. God is invisible, 
incomprehensible, immeasurable; the Lord said that the time had come when God should be worshipped 
neither on mountain nor in temple. For Spirit cannot be cabined or confined; it is omnipresent in space 
and time, and under all conditions present in its fulness. Therefore, He said, they are the true worshippers 
who shall worship in the Spirit and in truth. And these who are to worship God the Spirit in the Spirit shall 
have the One for the means, the Other for the object, of their reverence: for Each of the Two stands in a 
different relation to the worshipper. The words, God is Spirit, do not alter the fact that the Holy Spirit has 
a Name of His own, and that He is the Gift to us. The woman who confined God to hill or temple was told 
that God contains all things and is self-contained: that He, the Invisible and Incomprehensible must be 
worshipped by invisible and incomprehensible means. The imparted gift and the object of reverence were 
clearly shewn when Christ taught that God, being Spirit, must be worshipped in the Spirit, and revealed 
what freedom and knowledge, what boundless scope for adoration, lay in this worship of God, the Spirit, 
in the Spirit. 


32. The words of the Apostle are of like purport; For the Lord is Spirit, and where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty . To make his meaning clear he has distinguished between the Spirit, Who exists, and Him 
Whose Spirit He is Proprietor and Property, He and His are different in sense. Thus when he says, The 
Lord is Spirit he reveals the infinity of God; when He adds, Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty, 
he indicates Him Who belongs to God; for He is the Spirit of the Lord, and Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty. The Apostle makes the statement not from any necessity of his own argument, but in the 
interests of clearness. For the Holy Ghost is everywhere One, enlightening all patriarchs and prophets and 
the whole company of the Law, inspiring John even in his mother’s womb, given in due time to the 
Apostles and other believers, that they might recognise the truth vouchsafed them. 


33. Let us hear from our Lord’s own words what is the work of the Holy Ghost within us. He says, I have 
yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now . For it is expedient for you that I go: if I go 
I will send you the Advocate . And again, I will ask the Father and He shall send you another Advocate, 


that He may be with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth . He shall guide you into all truth, for He shall 
not speak from Himself, but whatsoever things He shall hear He shall speak, and He shall declare unto 
you the things that are to come. He shall glorify Me, for He shall take of Mine . These words were spoken 
to show how multitudes should enter the kingdom of heaven; they contain an assurance of the goodwill of 
the Giver, and of the mode and terms of the Gift. They tell how, because our feeble minds cannot 
comprehend the Father or the Son, our faith which finds God’s incarnation hard of credence shall be 
illumined by the gift of the Holy Ghost, the Bond of union and the Source of light. 


34. The next step naturally is to listen to the Apostle’s account of the powers and functions of this Gift. He 
says, As many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are the children of God. For ye received not the Spirit 
of bondage again unto fear, but ye received the Spirit of adoption whereby we cry, Abba, Father ; and 
again, For no man by the Spirit of God saith anathema to Jesus, and no man can say, Jesus is Lord, but in 
the Holy Spirit ; and he adds, Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit, and diversities of 
ministrations, but the same Lord, and diversities of workings, but the same God, Who worketh all things in 
all. But to each one is given the enlightenment of the Spirit, to profit withal. Now to one is given through 
the Spirit the word of wisdom, to another the word of knowledge according to the same Spirit, to another 
faith in the same Spirit, to another gifts of healings in the One Spirit, to another workings of miracles, to 
another prophecy, to another discerning of spirits, to another kinds of tongues, to another interpretation 
of tongues. But all these worketh the One and same Spirit . Here we have a statement of the purpose and 
results of the Gift; and I cannot conceive what doubt can remain, after so clear a definition of His Origin, 
His action and His powers. 


35. Let us therefore make use of this great benefit, and seek for personal experience of this most needful 
Gift. For the Apostle says, in words I have already cited, But we have not received the spirit of this world, 
but the Spirit which is of God, that we may know the things that are given unto us by God . We receive 
Him, then, that we may know. Faculties of the human body, if denied their exercise, will lie dormant. The 
eye without light, natural or artificial, cannot fulfil its office; the ear will be ignorant of its function unless 
some voice or sound be heard; the nostrils unconscious of their purpose unless some scent be breathed. 
Not that the faculty will be absent, because it is never called into use, but that there will be no experience 
of its existence. So, too, the soul of man, unless through faith it have appropriated the gift of the Spirit, 
will have the innate faculty of apprehending God, but be destitute of the light of knowledge. That Gift, 
which is in Christ, is One, yet offered, and offered fully, to all; denied to none, and given to each according 
to the measure of his willingness to receive; its stores the richer, the more earnest the desire to earn 
them. This gift is with us unto the end of the world, the solace of our waiting, the assurance, by the 
favours which He bestows, of the hope that shall be ours, the light of our minds, the sun of our souls. This 
Holy Spirit we must seek and must earn, and then hold fast by faith and obedience to the commands of 
God. 


BOOK III 


1. The words of the Lord, I in the Father, and the Father in Me , confuse many minds, and not unnaturally, 
for the powers of human reason cannot provide them with any intelligible meaning. It seems impossible 
that one object should be both within and without another, or that (since it is laid down that the Beings of 
whom we are treating, though They do not dwell apart, retain their separate existence and condition) 
these Beings can reciprocally contain One Another, so that One should permanently envelope, and also be 
permanently enveloped by, the Other, whom yet He envelopes. This is a problem which the wit of man will 
never solve, nor will human research ever find an analogy for this condition of Divine existence. But what 
man cannot understand, God can be. I do not mean to say that the fact that this is an assertion made by 
God renders it at once intelligible to us. We must think for ourselves, and come to know the meaning of 
the words, I in the Father, and the Father in Me: but this will depend upon our success in grasping the 
truth that reasoning based upon Divine verities can establish its conclusions, even though they seem to 
contradict the laws of the universe. 


2. In order to solve as easily as possible this most difficult problem, we must first master the knowledge 
which the Divine Scriptures give of Father and of Son, that so we may speak with more precision, as 
dealing with familiar and accustomed matters. The eternity of the Father, as we concluded after full 
discussion in the last Book, transcends space, and time, and appearance, and all the forms of human 
thought. He is without and within all things, He contains all and can be contained by none, is incapable of 
change by increase or diminution, invisible, incomprehensible, full, perfect, eternal, not deriving anything 
that He has from another, but, if ought be derived from Him, still complete and self-sufficing. 


3. He therefore, the Unbegotten, before time was begot a Son from Himself; not from any pre-existent 
matter, for all things are through the Son; not from nothing, for the Son is from the Father’s self; not by 
way of childbirth, for in God there is neither change nor void; not as a piece of Himself cut or torn off or 
stretched out, for God is passionless and bodiless, and only a possible and embodied being could so be 
treated, and, as the Apostle says, in Christ dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily 

Incomprehensibly, ineffably, before time or worlds, He begat the Only-begotten from His own unbegotten 
substance, bestowing through love and power His whole Divinity upon that Birth. Thus He is the Only- 
begotten, perfect, eternal Son of the unbegotten, perfect, eternal Father. But those properties which He 


has in consequence of the Body which He took, are the fruit of His goodwill toward our salvation. For He, 
being invisible and bodiless and incomprehensible, as the Son of God, took upon Him such a measure of 
matter and of lowliness as was needed to bring Him within the range of our understanding, and 
perception, and contemplation. It was a condescension to our feebleness rather than a surrender of His 
own proper attributes. 


4. He, therefore, being the perfect Father’s perfect Son, the Only-begotten Offspring of the unbegotten 
God, who has received all from Him Who possesses all, being God from God, Spirit from Spirit, Light from 
Light, says boldly, The Father in Me, and I in the Father . For as the Father is Spirit, so is the Son Spirit; 
as the Father is God, so is the Son God; as the Father is Light, so is the Son Light. Thus those properties 
which are in the Father are the source of those wherewith the Son is endowed; that is, He is wholly Son of 
Him Who is wholly Father; not imported from without, for before the Son nothing was; not made from 
nothing, for the Son is from God; not a son partially, for the fulness of the Godhead is in the Son; not a Son 
in some respects, but in all; a Son according to the will of Him who had the power, after a manner which 
He only knows. What is in the Father is in the Son also; what is in the Unbegotten is in the Only-begotten 
also. The One is from the Other, and they Two are a Unity; not Two made One, yet One in the Other, for 
that which is in Both is the same. The Father is in the Son, for the Son is from Him; the Son is in the 
Father, because the Father is His sole Origin; the Only-begotten is in the Unbegotten, because He is the 
Only-begotten from the Unbegotten. Thus mutually Each is in the Other, for as all is perfect in the 
Unbegotten Father, so all is perfect in the Only-begotten Son. This is the Unity which is in Son and Father, 
this the power, this the love; our hope, and faith, and truth, and way, and life is not to dispute the Father’s 
powers or to depreciate the Son, but to reverence the mystery and majesty of His birth; to set the 
unbegotten Father above all rivalry, and count the Only-begotten Son as His equal in eternity and might, 
confessing concerning God the Son that He is from God. 


5. Such powers are there in God; powers which the methods of our reason cannot comprehend, but of 
which our faith, on the sure evidence of His action, is convinced. We shall find instances of this action in 
the bodily sphere as well as in the spiritual, its manifestation taking, not the form of an analogy which 
might illustrate the Birth, but of a deed marvellous yet comprehensible. On the wedding day in Galilee 
water was made wine. Have we words to tell or senses to ascertain what methods produced the change by 
which the tastelessness of water disappeared, and was replaced by the full flavour of wine? It was not a 
mixing; it was a creation, and a creation which was not a beginning, but a transformation. A weaker liquid 
was not obtained by admixture of a stronger element; an existing thing perished and a new thing came 
into being. The bridegroom was anxious, the household in confusion, the harmony of the marriage feast 
imperilled. Jesus is asked for help. He does not rise or busy Himself; He does the work without an effort. 
Water is poured into the vessels, wine drawn out in the cups. The evidence of the senses of the pourer 
contradicts that of the drawer. They who poured expect water to be drawn; they who draw think that wine 
must have been poured in. The intervening time cannot account for any gain or loss of character in the 
liquid. The mode of action baffles sight and sense, but the power of God is manifest in the result achieved. 


6. In the case of the five loaves a miracle of the same type excites our wonder. By their increase five 
thousand men and countless women and children are saved from hunger; the method eludes our powers 
of observation. Five loaves are offered and broken; while the Apostles are dividing them a succession of 
new-created portions passes, they cannot tell how, through their hands. The loaf which they are dividing 
grows no smaller, yet their hands are continually full of the pieces. The swiftness of the process baffles 
sight; you follow with the eye a hand full of portions, and meantime you see that the contents of the other 
hand are not diminished, and all the while the heap of pieces grows. The carvers are busy at their task, 
the eaters are hard at work; the hungry are satisfied, and the fragments fill twelve baskets. Sight or sense 
cannot discover the mode of so noteworthy a miracle. What was not existent is created; what we see 
passes our understanding. Our only resource is faith in God’s omnipotence. 


7. There is no deception in these miracles of God, no subtle pretence to please or to deceive. These works 
of the Son of God were done from no desire for self-display; He Whom countless myriads of angels serve 
never deluded man. What was there of ours that He could need, through Whom all that we have was 
created? Did He demand praise from us who now are heavy with sleep, now sated with lust, now laden 
with the guilt of riot and bloodshed, now drunken from revelling;—He Whom Archangels, and Dominions, 
and Principalities, and Powers, without sleep or cessation or sin, praise in heaven with everlasting and 
unwearied voice? They praise Him because He, the Image of the Invisible God, created all their host in 
Himself, made the worlds, established the heavens, appointed the stars, fixed the earth, laid the 
foundations of the deep; because in after time He was born, He conquered death, broke the gates of hell, 
won for Himself a people to be His fellow-heirs, lifted flesh from corruption up to the glory of eternity. 
There was nothing, then, that He might gain from us, that could induce Him to assume the splendour of 
these mysterious and inexplicable works, as though He needed our praise. But God foresaw how human 
sin and folly would be misled, and knew that disbelief would dare to pass its judgment even on the things 
of God, and therefore He vanquished presumption by tokens of His power which must give pause to our 
boldest. 


8. For there are many of those wise men of the world whose wisdom is folly with God, who contradict our 
proclamation of God from God, True from True, Perfect from Perfect, One from One, as though we taught 


things impossible. They pin their faith to certain conclusions which they have reached by process of logic: 
—Nothing can be born of one, for every birth requires two parents, and If this Son be born of One He has 
received a part of His Begetter: if He be a part, then Neither of the Two is perfect, for something is 
missing from Him from Whom the Son issued, and there cannot be fulness in One Who consists of a 
portion of Another. Thus Neither is perfect, for the Begetter has lost His fulness, and the Begotten has not 
acquired it. This is that wisdom of the world which was foreseen by God even in the prophet’s days, and 
condemned through him in the words, I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and reject the understanding 
of the prudent . And the apostle says: Where is the wise? Where is the scribe? Where is the inquirer of this 
world? Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world? For because in the wisdom of God the world 
through wisdom knew not God, it pleased God through the foolishness of preaching to save them that 
believe. For the Jews seek signs, and the Greeks seek wisdom, but we preach Christ crucified, to the Jews 
indeed a stumbling-block and to the Gentiles foolishness, but unto them that are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God. Because the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men, and the weakness of God is stronger than men . 


9. The Son of God, therefore, having the charge of mankind, was first made man, that men might believe 
on Him; that He might be to us a witness, sprung from ourselves, of things Divine, and preach to us, weak 
and carnal as we are, through the weakness of the flesh concerning God the Father, so fulfilling the 
Father’s will, even as He says, I came not to do Mine own will, but the will of Him that sent Me . It was not 
that He Himself was unwilling, but that He might manifest His obedience as the result of His Father’s will, 
for His own will is to do His Father’s. This is that will to carry out the Father’s will of which He testifies in 
the words: Father, the hour is come; glorify Thy Son, that Thy Son may glorify Thee; even as Thou hast 
given Him power over all flesh, that whatsoever Thou hast given Him, He should give it eternal life. And 
this is life eternal, that they should know Thee the only true God, and Him Whom Thou didst send, Jesus 
Christ. I have glorified Thee upon earth, having accomplished the work which Thou gavest Me to do. And 
now, O Father, glorify Me with Thine own Self with the glory which I had with Thee before the world was. 
I have manifested Thy Name unto the men whom Thou hast given Me . In words short and few He has 
revealed the whole task to which He was appointed and assigned. Yet those words, short and few as they 
are, are the true faith’s safeguard against every suggestion of the devil’s cunning. Let us briefly consider 
the force of each separate phrase. 


10. He says, Father the hour is come; glorify Thy Son, that Thy Son may glorify Thee. He says that the 
hour, not the day nor the time, is come. An hour is a fraction of a day. What hour must this be? The hour, 
of course, of which He speaks, to strengthen His disciples, at the time of His passion:—Lo, the hour is 
come that the Son of Man should be glorified . This then is the hour in which He prays to be glorified by 
the Father, that He Himself may glorify the Father. But what does He mean? Does One who is about to 
give glory look to receive it? Does One who is about to confer honour make request for Himself? Is He in 
want of the very thing which He is about to repay? Here let the world’s philosophers, the wise men of 
Greece, beset our path, and spread their syllogistic nets to entangle the truth. Let them ask How? and 
Whence? and Why? When they can find no answer, let us tell them that it is because God has chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound the wise . That is the reason why we in our foolishness understand 
things incomprehensible to the world’s philosophers. The Lord had said, Father, the hour is come; He had 
revealed the hour of His passion, for these words were spoken at the very moment; and then He added, 
Glorify Thy Son. But how was the Son to be glorified? He had been born of a virgin, from cradle and 
childhood He had grown to man’s estate, through sleep and hunger and thirst and weariness and tears He 
had lived man’s life: even now He was to be spitted on, scourged, crucified. And why? These things were 
ordained for our assurance that in Christ is pure man. But the shame of the cross is not ours; we are not 
sentenced to the scourge, nor defiled by spitting. The Father glorifies the Son; how? He is next nailed to 
the cross. Then what followed? The sun, instead of setting, fled. How so? It did not retire behind a cloud, 
but abandoned its appointed orbit, and all the elements of the world felt that same shock of the death of 
Christ. The stars in their courses, to avoid complicity in the crime, escaped by self-extinction from 
beholding the scene. What did the earth? It quivered beneath the burden of the Lord hanging on the tree, 
protesting that it was powerless to confine Him who was dying. Yet surely rock and stone will not refuse 
Him a resting-place. Yes, they are rent and cloven, and their strength fails. They must confess that the 
rock-hewn sepulchre cannot imprison the Body which awaits its burial. 


11. And next? The centurion of the cohort, the guardian of the cross, cries out, Truly this was the Son of 
God . Creation is set free by the mediation of this Sin-offering; the very rocks lose their solidity and 
strength. They who had nailed Him to the cross confess that truly this is the Son of God. The outcome 
justifies the assertion. The Lord had said, Glorify Thy Son. He had asserted, by that word Thy, that He was 
God’s Son not in name only, but in nature. Multitudes of us are sons of God; He is Son in another sense. 
For He is God’s true and own Son, by origin and not by adoption, not by name only but in truth, born and 
not created. So, after He was glorified, that confession touched the truth; the centurion confessed Him 
the true Son of God, that no believer might doubt a fact which even the servant of His persecutors could 
not deny. 


12. But perhaps some may suppose that He was destitute of that glory for which He prayed, and that His 
looking to be glorified by a Greater is evidence of want of power. Who, indeed, would deny that the Father 
is the greater; the Unbegotten greater than the Begotten, the Father than the Son, the Sender than the 


Lord from Jerusalem,” and “that we might receive the adoption of sons,” that is, the Gentiles, who once 
were not sons. For He is to be “the light of the Gentiles,” and “in His name shall the Gentiles trust.” That 
we may have, therefore the assurance that we are the children of God, “He hath sent forth His Spirit into 
our hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” For “in the last days,” saith He, “I will pour out of my Spirit upon all 
flesh.” 


Now, from whom comes this grace, but from Him who proclaimed the promise thereof? Who is (our) 
Father, but He who is also our Maker? Therefore, after such affluence (of grace), they should not have 
returned “to weak and beggarly elements.” By the Romans, however, the rudiments of learning are wont 
to be called elements. He did not therefore seek, by any depreciation of the mundane elements, to turn 
them away from their god, although, when he said just before, “Howbeit, then, ye serve them which by 
nature are no gods,” he censured the error of that physical or natural superstition which holds the 
elements to be god; but at the God of those elements he aimed not in this censure. He tells us himself 
clearly enough what he means by “elements,” even the rudiments of the law: “Ye observe days, and 
months, and times, and years”—the sabbaths, I suppose, and “the preparations,” and the fasts, and the 
“high days.” For the cessation of even these, no less than of circumcision, was appointed by the Creator’s 
decrees, who had said by Isaiah, “Your new moons, and your sabbaths, and your high days I cannot bear; 
your fasting, and feasts, and ceremonies my soul hateth;” also by Amos, “I hate, I despise your feast-days, 
and I will not smell in your solemn assemblies;” and again by Hosea, “I will cause to cease all her mirth, 
and her feast-days, and her sabbaths, and her new moons, and all her solemn assemblies.” The 
institutions which He set up Himself, you ask, did He then destroy? Yes, rather than any other. Or if 
another destroyed them, he only helped on the purpose of the Creator, by removing what even He had 
condemned. But this is not the place to discuss the question why the Creator abolished His own laws. It is 
enough for us to have proved that He intended such an abolition, that so it may be affirmed that the 
apostle determined nothing to the prejudice of the Creator, since the abolition itself proceeds from the 
Creator. But as, in the case of thieves, something of the stolen goods is apt to drop by the way, as a clue to 
their detection; so, as it seems to me, it has happened to Marcion: the last mention of Abraham’s name he 
has left untouched (in the epistle), although no passage required his erasure more than this, even his 
partial alteration of the text. “For (it is written) that Abraham had two sons, the one by a bond maid, the 
other by a free woman; but he who was of the bond maid was born after the flesh, but he of the free 
woman was by promise: which things are allegorized” (that is to say, they presaged something besides the 
literal history); “for these are the two covenants,” or the two exhibitions (of the divine plans), as we have 
found the word interpreted, “the one from the Mount Sinai,” in relation to the synagogue of the Jews, 
according to the law, “which gendereth to bondage”—”the other gendereth” (to liberty, being raised) 
above all principality, and power, and dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this world, but 
in that which is to come, “which is the mother of us all,” in which we have the promise of (Christ’s) holy 
church; by reason of which he adds in conclusion: “So then, brethren, we are not children of the bond 
woman, but of the free.” In this passage he has undoubtedly shown that Christianity had a noble birth, 
being sprung, as the mystery of the allegory indicates, from that son of Abraham who was born of the free 
woman; whereas from the son of the bond maid came the legal bondage of Judaism. Both dispensations, 
therefore, emanate from that same God by whom, as we have found, they were both sketched out 
beforehand. When he speaks of “the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free,” does not the very 
phrase indicate that He is the Liberator who was once the Master? For Galba himself never liberated 
slaves which were not his own, even when about to restore free men to their liberty. By Him, therefore, 
will liberty be bestowed, at whose command lay the enslaving power of the law. And very properly. It was 
not meet that those who had received liberty should be “entangled again with the yoke of bondage”—that 
is, of the law; now that the Psalm had its prophecy accomplished: “Let us break their bands asunder, and 
cast away their cords from us, since the rulers have gathered themselves together against the Lord and 
against His Christ.” All those, therefore, who had been delivered from the yoke of slavery he would 
earnestly have to obliterate the very mark of slavery—even circumcision, on the authority of the prophet’s 
prediction. He remembered how that Jeremiah had said, “Circumcise the foreskins of your heart;” as 
Moses likewise had enjoined, “Circumcise your hard hearts”—not the literal flesh. If, now, he were for 
excluding circumcision, as the messenger of a new god, why does he say that “in Christ neither 
circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision?” For it was his duty to prefer the rival principle of 
that which he was abolishing, if he had a mission from the god who was the enemy of circumcision. 


Furthermore, since both circumcision and uncircumcision were attributed to the same Deity, both lost 
their power in Christ, by reason of the excellency of faith—of that faith concerning which it had been 
written, “And in His name shall the Gentiles trust?”—of that faith “which,” he says “worketh by love.” By 
this saying he also shows that the Creator is the source of that grace. For whether he speaks of the love 
which is due to God, or that which is due to one’s neighbor—in either case, the Creator’s grace is meant: 
for it is He who enjoins the first in these words, “Thou shalt love God with all thine heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength;” and also the second in another passage: “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” “But he that troubleth you shall have to bear judgment.” From what God? From (Marcion’s) most 
excellent god? But he does not execute judgment. From the Creator? But neither will He condemn the 
maintainer of circumcision. Now, if none other but the Creator shall be found to execute judgment, it 
follows that only He, who has determined on the cessation of the law, shall be able to condemn the 
defenders of the law; and what, if he also affirms the law in that portion of it where it ought (to be 
permanent)? “For,” says he, “all the law is fulfilled in you by this: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 


Sent, He that wills than He that obeys? He Himself shall be His own witness:—The Father is greater than 
I. It is a fact which we must recognise, but we must take heed lest with unskilled thinkers the majesty of 
the Father should obscure the glory of the Son. Such obscuration is forbidden by this same glory for which 
the Son prays; for the prayer, Father glorify Thy Son, is completed by, That the Son may glorify Thee. Thus 
there is no lack of power in the Son, Who, when He has received this glory, will make His return for it in 
glory. But why, if He were not in want, did He make the prayer? No one makes request except for 
something which he needs. Or can it be that the Father too is in want? Or has He given His glory away so 
recklessly that He needs to have it returned Him by the Son? No; the One has never been in want, nor the 
Other needed to ask, and yet Each shall give to the Other. Thus the prayer for glory to be given and to be 
paid back is neither a robbery of the Father nor a depreciation of the Son, but a demonstration of the 
power of one Godhead resident in Both. The Son prays that He may be glorified by the Father; the Father 
deems it no humiliation to be glorified by the Son. The exchange of glory given and received proclaims the 
unity of power in Father and in Son. 


13. We must next ascertain what and whence this glorifying is. God, I am sure, is subject to no change; 
His eternity admits not of defect or amendment, of gain or of loss. It is the character of Him alone, that 
what He is, He is from everlasting. What He from everlasting is, it is by His nature impossible that He 
should ever cease to be. How then can He receive glory, a thing which He fully possesses, and of which 
His store does not diminish; there being no fresh glory which He can obtain, and none that He has lost 
and can recover? We are brought to a standstill. But the Evangelist does not fail us, though our reason has 
displayed its helplessness. To tell us what return of glory it was that the Son should make to the Father, he 
gives the words: Even as Thou hast given Him power over all flesh, that whatsoever Thou hast given Him 
He may give it eternal life. And this is life eternal that they should know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast sent. The Father, then, is glorified through the Son, by His being made 
known to us. And the glory was this, that the Son, being made flesh, received from Him power over all 
flesh, and the charge of restoring eternal life to us, ephemeral beings burdened with the body. Eternal life 
for us was the result not of work done, but of innate power; not by a new creation, but simply by 
knowledge of God, was the glory of that eternity to be acquired. Nothing was added to God’s glory; it had 
not decreased, and so could not be replenished. But He is glorified through the Son in the sight of us, 
ignorant, exiled, defiled, dwelling in hopeless death and lawless darkness; glorified inasmuch as the Son, 
by virtue of that power over all flesh which the Father gave Him, was to bestow on us eternal life. It is 
through this work of the Son that the Father is glorified. So when the Son received all things from the 
Father, the Father glorified Him; and conversely, when all things were made through the Son, He glorified 
the Father. The return of glory given lies herein, that all the glory which the Son has is the glory of the 
Father, since everything He has is the Father’s gift. For the glory of Him who executes a charge redounds 
to the glory of Him Who gave it, the glory of the Begotten to the glory of the Begetter. 


14. But in what does eternity of life consist? His own words tell us:—That they may know Thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast sent. Is there any doubt or difficulty here, or any 
inconsistency? It is life to know the true God; but the bare knowledge of Him does not give it. What, then, 
does He add? And Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast sent. In Thee, the only true God, the Son pays the honour 
due to His Father; by the addition, And Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast sent, He associates Himself with the 
true Godhead. The believer in his confession draws no line between the Two, for his hope of life rests in 
Both, and indeed, the true God is inseparable from Him Whose Name follows in the creed. Therefore 
when we read, That they may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast sent, these 
terms of Sender and of Sent are not intended, under any semblance of distinction or discrimination, to 
convey a difference between the true Godhead of Father and of Son, but to be a guide to the devout 
confession of Them as Begetter and Begotten. 


15. And so the Son glorifies the Father fully and finally in the words which follow, I have glorified Thee on 
the earth, having accomplished the work which Thou hast given Me to do. All the Father’s praise is from 
the Son, for every praise bestowed upon the Son is praise of the Father, since all that He accomplished is 
what the Father had willed. The Son of God is born as man; but the power of God is in the virgin-birth. 
The Son of God is seen as man; but God is present in His human actions. The Son of God is nailed to the 
cross; but on the cross God conquers human death. Christ, the Son of God, dies; but all flesh is made alive 
in Christ. The Son of God is in hell; but man is carried back to heaven. In proportion to our praise of 
Christ for these His works, will be the praise we bring to Him from Whom Christ’s Godhead is. These are 
the ways in which the Father glorifies the Son on earth; and in return the Son reveals by works of power 
to the ignorance of the heathen and to the foolishness of the world, Him from Whom He is. This exchange 
of glory, given and received, implies no augmentation of the Godhead, but means the praises rendered for 
the knowledge granted to those who had lived in ignorance of God. What, indeed, could there be which 
the Father, from Whom are all things, did not richly possess? In what was the Son lacking, in Whom all the 
fulness of the Godhead had been pleased to dwell? The Father is glorified on earth because the work 
which He had commanded is finished. 


16. Next let us see what this glory is which the Son expects to receive from the Father; and then our 
exposition will be complete. The sequel is, I have glorified Thee on the earth, having accomplished the 
work which Thou hast given Me to do. And now, O Father, glorify Thou Me with Thine own Self with the 
glory which I had with Thee before the world was. I have manifested Thy name unto men. It is, then, by 


the Son’s works that the Father is glorified, in that He is recognised as God, as Father of God the Only- 
begotten, Who for our salvation willed that His Son should be born as man, even of a virgin; that Son 
Whose whole life, consummated in the Passion, was consistent with the humiliation of the virgin birth. 
Thus, because the Son of God, all-perfect and born from everlasting in the fulness of the Godhead, had 
now by incarnation become Man and was ready for His death, He prays that He may be glorified with 
God, even as He was glorifying His Father on the earth; for at that moment the powers of God were being 
glorified in the flesh before the eyes of a world that knew Him not. But what is this glory with the Father, 
for which He looks? It is that, of course, which He had with Him before the world was. He had the fulness 
of the Godhead; He has it still, for He is God’s Son. But He Who was the Son of God had become the Son 
of man also, for The Word was made flesh. He had not lost His former being, but He had become what He 
was not before; He had not abdicated His own position, yet He had taken ours; He prays that the nature 
which He had assumed may be promoted to the glory which He had never renounced. Therefore, since the 
Son is the Word, and the Word was made flesh, and the Word was God, and was in the beginning with 
God, and the Word was Son before the foundation of the world; this Son, now incarnate, prayed that flesh 
might be to the Father what the Son had been. He prayed that flesh, born in time, might receive the 
splendour of the everlasting glory, that the corruption of the flesh might be swallowed up, transformed 
into the power of God and the purity of the Spirit. It is His prayer to God, the Son’s confession of the 
Father, the entreaty of that flesh wherein all shall see Him on the Judgment-day, pierced and bearing the 
marks of the cross; of that flesh wherein His glory was foreshown upon the Mount, wherein He ascended 
to heaven and is set down at the right hand of God, wherein Paul saw Him, and Stephen paid Him 
worship. 


17. The name Father has thus been revealed to men; the question arises, What is this Father’s own name? 
Yet surely the name of God has never been unknown. Moses heard it from the bush, Genesis announces it 
at the beginning of the history of creation, the Law has proclaimed and the prophets extolled it, the 
history of the world has made mankind familiar with it; the very heathen have worshipped it under a veil 
of falsehood. Men have never been left in ignorance of the name of God. And yet they were, in very truth, 
in ignorance. For no man knows God unless He confess Him as Father, Father of the Only-begotten Son, 
and confess also the Son a Son by no partition or extension or procession, but born of Him, as Son of 
Father, ineffably and incomprehensibly, and retaining the fulness of that Godhead from which and in 
which He was born as true and infinite and perfect God. This is what the fulness of the Godhead means. If 
any of these things be lacking, there will not be that fulness which was pleased to dwell in Him. This is the 
message of the Son, His revelation to men in their ignorance. The Father is glorified through the Son 
when men recognise that He is Father of a Son so Divine. 


18. The Son, wishing to assure us of the truth of this, His Divine birth, has appointed His works to serve 
as an illustration, that from the ineffable power displayed in ineffable deeds we may learn the lesson of 
the ineffable birth. For instance, when water was made wine, and five loaves satisfied five thousand men, 
beside women and children, and twelve baskets were filled with the fragments, we see a fact though we 
cannot understand it; a deed is done though it baffles our reason; the process cannot be followed, though 
the result is obvious. It is folly to intrude in the spirit of carping, when the matter into which we enquire is 
such that we cannot probe it to the bottom. For even as the Father is ineffable because He is Unbegotten, 
so is the Son ineffable because He is the Only-begotten, since the Begotten is the Image of the 
Unbegotten. Now it is by the use of our senses and of language that we have to form our conception of an 
image; and it must be by the same means that we form our idea of that which the image represents. But in 
this case we, whose faculties can deal only with visible and tangible things, are straining after the 
invisible, and striving to grasp the impalpable. Yet we take no shame to ourselves, we reproach ourselves 
with no irreverence, when we doubt and criticise the mysteries and powers of God. How is He the Son? 
Whence is He? What did the Father lose by His birth? Of what portion of the Father was He born? So we 
ask; yet all the while there has been confronting us the evidence of works done to assure us that God’s 
action is not limited by our power of comprehending His methods. 


19. You ask what was the manner in which, as the Spirit teaches, the Son was born? I will put a question 
to you as to things corporal. I ask not in what manner He was born of a virgin; I ask only whether her 
flesh, in the course of bringing His flesh to readiness for birth, suffered any loss. Assuredly she did not 
conceive Him in the common way, or suffer the shame of human intercourse, in order to bear Him: yet she 
bore Him, complete in His human Body, without loss of her own completeness. Surely piety requires that 
we should regard as possible with God a thing which we see became possible through his power in the 
case of a human being . 


20. But you, whoever you are that would seek into the unsearchable, and in all seriousness form an 
opinion upon the mysteries and powers of God;—I turn to you for counsel, and beg you to enlighten me, an 
unskilled and simple believer of all that God says, as to a circumstance which I am about to mention. I 
listen to the Lord’s words and, since I believe what is recorded, I am sure that after His Resurrection He 
offered Himself repeatedly in the Body to the sight of multitudes of unbelievers. At any rate, He did so to 
Thomas who had protested that he would not believe unless he handled His wounds. His words are, 
Unless I shall see in His hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into the place of the nails, and 
thrust my hand into His side, I will not believe . The Lord stoops to the level even of our feeble 
understanding; to satisfy the doubts of unbelieving minds He works a miracle of His invisible power. Do 


you, my critic of the ways of heaven, explain His action if you can. The disciples were in a closed room; 
they had met and held their assembly in secret since the Passion of the Lord. The Lord presents Himself 
to strengthen the faith of Thomas by meeting his challenge; He gives him His Body to feel, His wounds to 
handle. He, indeed, who would be recognised as having suffered wounds must needs produce the body in 
which those wounds were received. I ask at what point in the walls of that closed house the Lord bodily 
entered. The Apostle has recorded the circumstances with careful precision; Jesus came when the doors 
were shut, and stood in the midst . Did He penetrate through bricks and mortar, or through stout 
woodwork, substances whose very nature it is to bar progress? For there He stood in bodily presence; 
there was no suspicion of deceit. Let the eye of your mind follow His path as He enters; let your 
intellectual vision accompany Him as He passes into that closed dwelling. There is no breach in the walls, 
no door has been unbarred; yet lo, He stands in the midst Whose might no barrier can resist. You are a 
critic of things invisible; I ask you to explain a visible event. Everything remains firm as it was; no body is 
capable of insinuating itself through the interstices of wood and stone. The Body of the Lord does not 
disperse itself, to come together again after a disappearance; yet whence comes He Who is standing in 
the midst? Your senses and your words are powerless to account for it; the fact is certain, but it lies 
beyond the region of human explanation. If, as you say, our account of the Divine birth is a lie, then prove 
that this account of the Lord’s entrance is a fiction. If we assume that an event did not happen, because 
we cannot discover how it was done, we make the limits of our understanding into the limits of reality. But 
the certainty of the evidence proves the falsehood of our contradiction. The Lord did stand in a closed 
house in the midst of the disciples; the Son was born of the Father. Deny not that He stood, because your 
puny wits cannot ascertain how He came there; renounce a disbelief in God the Only-begotten and perfect 
Son of God the Unbegotten and perfect Father, which is based only on the incapacity of sense and speech 
to comprehend the transcendent miracle of that birth. 


21. Nay more, the whole constitution of nature would bear us out against the impiety of doubting the 
works and powers of God. And yet our disbelief tilts even against obvious truth; we strive in our fury to 
pluck even God from His throne. If we could, we would climb by bodily strength to heaven, would fling 
into confusion the ordered courses of sun and stars, would disarrange the ebb and flow of tides, check 
rivers at their source or make their waters flow backward, would shake the foundations of the world, in 
the utter irreverence of our rage against the paternal work of God. It is well that our bodily limitations 
confine us within more modest bounds. Assuredly, there is no concealment of the mischief we would do if 
we could. In one respect we are free; and so with blasphemous insolence we distort the truth and turn our 
weapons against the words of God. 


22. The Son has said, Father, I have manifested Thy Name unto men. What reason is there for 
denunciation or fury here? Do you deny the Father? Why, it was the primary purpose of the Son to enable 
us to know the Father. But in fact you do deny Him when, according to you, the Son was not born of Him. 
Yet why should He have the name of Son if He be, as others are, an arbitrary creation of God? I could feel 
awe of God as Creator of Christ as well as Founder of the universe; it were an exercise of power worthy of 
Him to be the Maker of Him Who made Archangels and Angels, things visible and things invisible, heaven 
and earth and the whole creation around us. But the work which the Lord came to do was not to enable 
you to recognise the omnipotence of God as Creator of all things, but to enable you to know Him as the 
Father of that Son Who addresses you. In heaven there are Powers beside Himself, Powers mighty and 
eternal; there is but one Only-begotten Son, and the difference between Him and them is not one of mere 
degree of might, but that they all were made through Him. Since He is the true and only Son, let us not 
make Him a bastard by asserting that He was made out of nothing. You hear the name Son; believe that 
He is the Son. You hear the name Father; fix it in your mind that He is the Father. Why surround these 
names with doubt and illwill and hostility? The things of God are provided with names which give a true 
indication of the realities; why force an arbitrary meaning upon their obvious sense? Father and Son are 
spoken of; doubt not that the words mean what they say. The end and aim of the revelation of the Son is 
that you should know the Father. Why frustrate the labours of the Prophets, the Incarnation of the Word, 
the Virgin’s travail, the effect of miracles, the cross of Christ? It was all spent upon you, it is all offered to 
you, that through it all Father and Son may be manifest to you. And you replace the truth by a theory of 
arbitrary action, of creation or adoption. Turn your thoughts to the warfare, the conflict waged by Christ. 
He describes it thus:—Father, I have manifested Thy Name unto men. He does not say, Thou hast created 
the Creator of all the heavens, orThou hast made the Maker of the whole earth. He says, Father, I have 
manifested Thy Name unto men. Accept your Saviour’s gift of knowledge. Be assured that there is a 
Father Who begot, a Son Who was born; born in the truth of His Nature of the Father, Who is. Remember 
that the revelation is not of the Father manifested as God, but of God manifested as the Father. 


23. You hear the words, I and the Father are one . Why do you rend and tear the Son away from the 
Father? They are a unity: an absolute Existence having all things in perfect communion with that absolute 
Existence, from Whom He is. When you hear the Son saying, I and the Father are one, adjust your view of 
facts to the Persons; accept the statement which Begetter and Begotten make concerning Themselves. 
Believe that They are One, even as They are also Begetter and Begotten. Why deny the common nature? 
Why impugn the true Divinity? You hear again, The Father in Me, and I in the Father . That this is true of 
Father and of Son is demonstrated by the Son’s works. Our science cannot envelope body in body, or pour 
one into another, as water into wine; but we confess that in Both is equivalence of power and fulness of 
the Godhead. For the Son has received all things from the Father; He is the Likeness of God, the Image of 


His substance. The words, Image of His substance , discriminate between Christ and Him from Whom He 
is, but only to establish Their distinct existence, not to teach a difference of nature; and the meaning of 
Father in Son and Son in Father is that there is the perfect fulness of the Godhead in Both. The Father is 
not impaired by the Son’s existence, nor is the Son a mutilated fragment of the Father. An image implies 
its original; likeness is a relative term. Now nothing can be like God unless it have its source in Him; a 
perfect likeness can be reflected only from that which it represents; an accurate resemblance forbids the 
assumption of any element of difference. Disturb not this likeness; make no separation where truth shews 
no variance, for He Who said, Let us make man after our image and likeness , by those words Our likeness 
revealed the existence of Beings, Each like the Other. Touch not handle not, pervert not. Hold fast the 
Names which teach the truth, hold fast the Son’s declaration of Himself. I would not have you flatter the 
Son with praises of your own invention; it is well with you if you be satisfied with the written word. 


24. Again, we must not repose so blind a confidence in human intellect as to imagine that we have 
complete knowledge of the objects of our thought, or that the ultimate problem is solved as soon as we 
have formed a symmetrical and consistent theory. Finite minds cannot conceive the Infinite; a being 
dependent for its existence upon another cannot attain to perfect knowledge either of its Creator or of 
itself, for its consciousness of self is coloured by its circumstances, and bounds are set which its 
perception cannot pass. Its activity is not self-caused, but due to the Creator, and a being dependent on a 
Creator has perfect possession of none of its faculties, since its origin lies outside itself. Hence by an 
inexorable law it is folly for that being to say that it has perfect knowledge of any matter; its powers have 
limits which it cannot modify, and only while it is under the delusion that its petty bounds are coterminous 
with infinity can it make the empty boast of possessing wisdom. For of wisdom it is incapable, its 
knowledge being limited to the range of its perception, and sharing the impotence of its dependent 
existence. And therefore this masquerade of a finite nature boasting that it possesses the wisdom which 
springs only from infinite knowledge earns the scorn and ridicule of the Apostle, who calls its wisdom 
folly. He says, For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel, not in the language of wisdom, 
lest the cross of Christ should be made void. For the word of the cross is foolishness to them that are 
perishing, but unto them that are being saved it is the power of God. For it is written, I will destroy the 
wisdom of the wise and the understanding of the prudent I will reject. Where is the wise? Where is the 
scribe? Where is the enquirer of this world? Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world? For 
seeing that in the wisdom of God the world through its wisdom knew not God, God decreed through the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe. For the Jews ask for signs and the Greeks seek after 
wisdom, but we preach Christ crucified, unto Jews indeed a stumbling-block and to Gentiles foolishness, 
but unto them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God. 
Because the weakness of God is stronger than men, and the foolishness of God is wiser than men . Thus 
all unbelief is foolishness, for it takes such wisdom as its own finite perception can attain, and, measuring 
infinity by that petty scale, concludes that what it cannot understand must be impossible. Unbelief is the 
result of incapacity engaged in argument. Men are sure that an event never happened, because they have 
made up their minds that it could not happen. 


25. Hence the Apostle, familiar with the narrow assumption of human thought that what it does not know 
is not truth, says that he does not speak in the language of knowledge, lest his preaching should be in 
vain. To save himself from being regarded as a preacher of foolishness he adds that the word of the cross 
is foolishness to them that perish. He knew that the unbelievers held that the only true knowledge was 
that which formed their own wisdom, and that, since their wisdom was cognisant only of matters which 
lay within their narrow horizon, the other wisdom, which alone is Divine and perfect, seemed foolishness 
to them. Thus their foolishness actually consisted, in that feeble imagination which they mistook for 
wisdom. Hence it is that the very things which to them that perish are foolishness are the power of God to 
them that are saved; for these last never use their own inadequate faculties as a measure, but attribute to 
the Divine activities the omnipotence of heaven. God rejects the wisdom of the wise and the 
understanding of the prudent in this sense, that just because they recognise their own foolishness, 
salvation is granted to them that believe. Unbelievers pronounce the verdict of foolishness on everything 
that lies beyond their ken, while believers leave to the power and majesty of God the choice of the 
mysteries wherein salvation is bestowed. There is no foolishness in the things of God; the foolishness lies 
in that human wisdom which demands of God, as the condition of belief, signs and wisdom. It is the 
foolishness of the Jews to demand signs; they have a certain knowledge of the Name of God through long 
acquaintance with the Law, but the offence of the cross repels them. The foolishness of the Greeks is to 
demand wisdom; with Gentile folly and the philosophy of men they seek the reason why God was lifted up 
on the cross. And because, in consideration for the weakness of our mental powers, these things have 
been hidden in a mystery, this foolishness of Jews and Greeks turns to unbelief; for they denounce, as 
unworthy of reasonable credence, truths which their mind is inherently incapable of comprehending. But, 
because the world’s wisdom was so foolish,—for previously through God’s wisdom it knew not God, that 
is, the splendour of the universe, and the wonderful order which He planned for His handiwork, taught it 
no reverence for its Creator—God was pleased through the preaching of foolishness to save them that 
believe, that is, through the faith of the cross to make everlasting life the lot of mortals; that so the self 
confidence of human wisdom might be put to shame, and salvation found where men had thought that 
foolishness dwelt. For Christ, Who is foolishness to Gentiles, and offence to Jews, is the Power of God and 
the Wisdom of God; because what seems weak and foolish to human apprehension in the things of God 
transcends in true wisdom and might the thoughts and the powers of earth. 


26. And therefore the action of God must not be canvassed by human faculties; the Creator must not be 
judged by those who are the work of His hands. We must clothe ourselves in foolishness that we may gain 
wisdom; not in the foolishness of hazardous conclusions, but in the foolishness of a modest sense of our 
own infirmity, that so the evidence of God’s power may teach us truths to which the arguments of earthly 
philosophy cannot attain. For when we are fully conscious of our own foolishness, and have felt the 
helplessness and destitution of our reason, then through the counsels of Divine Wisdom we shall be 
initiated into the wisdom of God; setting no bounds to boundless majesty and power, nor tying the Lord of 
nature down to nature’s laws; sure that for us the one true faith concerning God is that of which He is at 
once the Author and the Witness. 


BOOK IV 


1. The earlier books of this treatise, written some time ago, contain, I think, an invincible proof that we 
hold and profess the faith in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, which is taught by the Evangelists and Apostles, 
and that no commerce is possible between us and the heretics, inasmuch as they deny unconditionally, 
irrationally, and recklessly, the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. Yet certain points remained which I have 
felt myself bound to include in this and the following books, in order to make our assurance of the faith 
even more certain by exposure of every one of their falsehoods and blasphemies. Accordingly, we will 
enquire first what are the dangers of their teaching, the risks involved by such irreverence; next, what 
principles they hold, and what arguments they advance against the apostolic faith to which we adhere, 
and by what sleight of language they impose upon the candour of their hearers; and lastly, by what 
method of comment they disarm the words of Scripture of their force and meaning. 


2. We are well aware that neither the speech of men nor the analogy of human nature can give us a full 
insight into the things of God. The ineffable cannot submit to the bounds and limits of definition; that 
which is spiritual is distinct from every class or instance of bodily things. Yet, since our subject is that of 
heavenly natures, we must employ ordinary natures and ordinary speech as our means of expressing what 
our mind apprehends; a means no doubt unworthy of the majesty of God, but forced upon us by feebleness 
of our intellect, which can use only our own circumstances and our own words to convey to others our 
perceptions and our conclusions. This truth has been enforced already in the first book , but is now 
repeated in order that, in any analogies from human affairs which we adduce, we may not be supposed to 
think of God as resembling embodied natures, or to compare spiritual Beings with our passible selves, but 
rather be regarded as advancing the outward appearance of visible things as a clue to the inward 
meaning of things invisible. 


3. For the heretics say that Christ is not from God, that is, that the Son is not born from the Father, and is 
God not by nature but by appointment; in other words, that He has received an adoption which consists in 
the giving of a name, being God’s Son in the sense in which many are sons of God; again, that Christ’s 
majesty is an evidence of God’s widespread bounty, He being God in the sense in which there are gods 
many; although they admit that in His adoption and naming as God a more liberal affection than in other 
cases was shewn, His adoption being the first in order of time, and He greater than other adopted sons, 
and first in rank among the creatures because of the greater splendour which accompanied His creation. 
Some add, by way of confessing the omnipotence of God, that He was created into God’s likeness, and 
that it was out of nothing that He, like other creatures, was raised up to be the Image of the eternal 
Creator, bidden at a word to spring from non-existence into being by the power of God, Who can frame out 
of nothing the likeness of Himself. 


4. Moreover, they use their knowledge of the historical fact that bishops of a former time have taught that 
Father and Son are of one substance, to subvert the truth by the ingenious plea that this is a heretical 
notion. They say that this term of one substance,’ in the Greek homoousion, is used to mean and express 
that the Father is the same as the Son; that is, that He extended Himself out of infinity into the Virgin, and 
took a body from her, and gave to Himself, in the body which He had taken, the name of Son. This is their 
first lie concerning the homoousion. Their next lie is that this word homoousion implies that Father and 
Son participate in something antecedent to Either and distinct from Both, and that a certain imaginary 
substance, or ousia, anterior to all matter whatsoever, has existed heretofore and been divided and wholly 
distributed between the Two; which proves, they say, that Each of the Two is of a nature pro-existent to 
Himself, and Each identical in matter with the Other. And so they profess to condemn the confession of 
the homoousion on the ground that that term does not discriminate between Father and Son, and makes 
the Father subsequent in time to that matter which He has in common with the Son. And they have 
devised this third objection to the word homoousion, that its meaning, as they explain it, is that the Son 
derives His origin from a partition of the Father’s substance, as though one object had been cut in two and 
He were the severed portion. The meaning of one substance,’ they say, is that the part cut off from the 
whole continues to share the nature of that from which it has been severed; but God, being impassible, 
cannot be divided, for, if He must submit to be lessened by division, He is subject to change, and will be 
rendered imperfect if His perfect substance leave Him to reside in the severed portion. 


5. They think also that they have a compendious refutation of Prophets, Evangelists and Apostles alike, in 
their assertion that the Son was born within time. They pronounce us illogical for saying that the Son has 
existed from everlasting; and, since they reject the possibility of His eternity, they are forced to believe 


that He was born at a point in time. For if He has not always existed, there was a time when He was not; 
and if there be a time when He was not, time was anterior to Him. He who has not existed everlastingly 
began to exist within time, while He Who is free from the limits of time is necessarily eternal. The reason 
they give for their rejection of the eternity of the Son is that His everlasting existence contradicts the faith 
in His birth; as though by confessing that He has existed eternally, we made His birth impossible. 


6. What foolish and godless fears! What impious anxiety on God’s behalf! The meaning which they profess 
to detect in the word homoousion, and in the assertion of the eternity of the Son, is detested, rejected, 
denounced by the Church. She confesses one God from Whom are all things; she confesses one Jesus 
Christ our Lord, through whom are all things; One from Whom, One through Whom; One the Source of all, 
One the Agent through Whom all were created. In the One from Whom are all things she recognises the 
Majesty which has no beginning, and in the One through Whom are all things she recognises a might 
coequal with His Source; for Both are jointly supreme in the work of creation and in rule over created 
things. In the Spirit she recognises God as Spirit, impassible and indivisible, for she has learnt from the 
Lord that Spirit has neither flesh nor bones ; a warning to save her from supposing that God, being Spirit, 
could be burdened with bodily suffering and loss. She recognises one God, unborn from everlasting; she 
recognises also one Only-begotten Son of God. She confesses the Father eternal and without beginning; 
she confesses also that the Son’s beginning is from eternity. Not that He has no beginning, but that He is 
Son of the Father Who has none; not that He is self-originated, but that He is from Him Who is unbegotten 
from everlasting; born from eternity, receiving, that is, His birth from the eternity of the Father. Thus our 
faith is free from the guesswork of heretical perversity; it is expressed in fixed and published terms, 
though as yet no reasoned defence of our confession has been put forth. Still, lest any suspicion should 
linger around the sense in which the Fathers have used the word homoousion and round our confession of 
the eternity of the Son, I have set down the proofs whereby we may be assured that the Son abides ever in 
that substance wherein He was begotten from the Father, and that the birth of His Son has not diminished 
ought of that Substance wherein the Father was abiding; that holy men, inspired by the teaching of God, 
when they said that the Son is homoousios with the Father pointed to no such flaws or defects as I have 
mentioned . My purpose has been to counteract the impression that this ousia, this assertion that He is 
homoousios with the Father, is a negation of the nativity of the Only-begotten Son. 


7. To assure ourselves of the needfulness of these two phrases, adopted and employed as the best of 
safeguards against the heretical rabble of that day, I think it best to reply to the obstinate misbelief of our 
present heretics, and refute their vain and pestilent teaching by the witness of the evangelists and 
apostles. They flatter themselves that they can furnish a proof for each of their propositions; they have, in 
fact, appended to each some passages or other from holy Writ; passages so grossly misinterpreted as to 
ensnare none but the illiterate by the semblance of truth with which perverted ingenuity has masked their 
explanation. 


8. For they attempt, by praising the Godhead of the Father only, to deprive the Son of His Divinity, 
pleading that it is written, Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is One , and that the Lord repeats this in His 
answer to the doctor of the Law who asked Him what was the greatest commandment in the Law;—Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord thy God is One . Again, they say that Paul proclaims, For there is One God, and One 
Mediator between God and men . And furthermore, they insist that God alone is wise, in order to leave no 
wisdom for the Son, relying upon the words of the Apostle, Now to Him that is able to stablish you 
according to my gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery 
which hath been kept in silence through age-long times, but now is manifested through the scriptures of 
the prophets according to the commandment of the eternal God Who is made known unto all nations unto 
obedience of faith; to the only wise God, through Jesus Christ, to Whom be glory for ever and ever . They 
argue also that He alone is true , for Isaiah says, They shall bless Thee, the true God , and the Lord 
Himself has borne witness in the Gospel, saying, And this is life eternal that they should know Thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast sent . Again they reason that He alone is good, to leave 
no goodness for the Son, because it has been said through Him, There is none good save One, even God ; 
and that He alone has power, because Paul has said, Which in His own times He shall shew to us, Who is 
the blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords . And further, they profess themselves 
certain that in the Father there is no change nor turning, because He has said through the prophet, I am 
the Lord your God, and I am not changed , and the apostle James, With Whom there is no change ; certain 
also that He is the righteous Judge, for it is written, God is the righteous Judge, strong and patient ; that 
He cares for all, because the Lord has said, speaking of the birds, And your heavenly. Father feedeth them 
, and, Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? And not one of them falleth upon the ground without the 
will of your Father; but the very hairs of your head are numbered . They say that the Father has 
prescience of all things, as the blessed Susanna says, O eternal God, that knowest secrets, and knowest all 
things before they be ; that He is incomprehensible, as it is written, The heaven is My throne, and the 
earth is the footstool of My feet. What house will ye build Me, or what is the place of My rest? For these 
things hath My hand made, and all these things are mine ; that He contains all things, as Paul bears 
witness, For in Him we live and move and have our being , and the psalmist, Whither shall I go from Thy 
Spirit, and whither shall I fly from Thy face? If I climb up into heaven, Thou art there; if I go down to hell, 
Thou art present. If I take my wings before the light and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
thither Thy hand shall lead me and Thy right hand shall hold me ; that He is without body, for it is written, 
For God is Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship in spirit and in truth ; that He is immortal and 


invisible, as Paul says, Who only hath immortality, and dwelleth in light unapproachable, whom no man 
hath seen nor can see , and the Evangelist, No one hath seen God at any time, except the Only-begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father ; that He alone abides eternally unborn, for it is written, I Am 
That I Am, and Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel, I Am hath sent me unto you , and through 
Jeremiah, O Lord, Who art Lord . 


9. Who can fail to observe that these statements are full of fraud and fallacy? Cleverly as issues have been 
confused and texts combined, malice and folly is the character indelibly imprinted upon this laborious 
effort of cunning and clumsiness. For instance, among their points of faith they have included this, that 
they confess the Father only to be unborn; as though any one on our side could suppose that He, Who 
begot Him through Whom are all things, derived His being from any external source. The very fact that 
He bears the name of Father reveals Him as the cause of His Son’s existence. That name of Father gives 
no hint that He who bears it is Himself descended from another, while it tells us plainly from Whom it is 
that the Son is begotten. Let us therefore leave to the Father His own special and incommunicable 
property, confessing that in Him reside the eternal powers of an omnipotence without beginning. None, I 
am sure, can doubt that the reason why, in their confession of God the Father, certain attributes are dwelt 
upon as peculiarly and inalienably His own, is that He may be left in isolated possession of them. For 
when they say that He alone is true, alone is righteous, alone is wise, alone is invisible, alone is good, 
alone is mighty, alone is immortal, they are raising up this word alone as a barrier to cut off the Son from 
His share in these attributes. He Who is alone, they say, has no partner in His properties. But if we 
suppose that these attributes reside in the Father only, and not in the Son also, then we must believe that 
God the Son has neither truth nor wisdom; that He is a bodily being compact of visible and material 
elements, ill-disposed and feeble and void of immortality; for we exclude Him from all these attributes of 
which we make the Father the solitary Possessor. 


10. We, however, who propose to discourse of that most perfect majesty and fullest Divinity which 
appertains to the Only-begotten Son of God, have no fear lest our readers should imagine that amplitude 
of phrase in speaking of the Son is a detraction from the glory of God the Father, as though every praise 
assigned to the Son had first been withdrawn from Him. For, on the contrary, the majesty of the Son is 
glory to the Father; the Source must be glorious from which He Who is worthy of such glory comes. The 
Son has nothing but by virtue of His birth; the Father shares all veneration received by that birthright. 
Thus the suggestion that we diminish the Father’s honour is put to silence, for all the glory which, as we 
shall teach, is inherent in the Son will be reflected back, to the increased glory of Him who has begotten a 
Son so great. 


11. Now that we have exposed their plan of belittling the Son under cover of magnifying the Father, the 
next step is to listen to the exact terms in which they express their own belief concerning the Son. For, 
since we have to answer in succession each of their allegations and to display on the evidence of Holy 
Scripture the impiety of their doctrines, we must append, to what they say of the Father, the decisions 
which they have put on record concerning the Son, that by a comparison of their confession of the Father 
with their confession of the Son we may follow a uniform order in our solution of the questions as they 
arise. They state as their verdict that the Son is not derived from any pre-existent matter, for through Him 
all things were created, nor yet begotten from God, for nothing can be withdrawn from God; but that He 
was made out of what was nonexistent, that is, that He is a perfect creature of God, though different from 
His other creatures. They argue that He is a creature, because it is written, The Lord hath created Me for 
a beginning of His ways ; that He is the perfect handiwork of God, though different from His other works, 
they prove, as to the first point, by what Paul writes to the Hebrews, Being made so much better than the 
angels, as He possesseth a more excellent name than they , and again, Wherefore, holy brethren, 
partakers of the heavenly calling, consider the Apostle and High Priest of our confession, Jesus Christ, 
who is faithful to Him that made Him . For their depreciation of the might and majesty and Godhead of the 
Son they rely chiefly on His own words, The Father is greater than I. But they admit that He is not one of 
the common herd of creatures on the evidence of All things were made through Him . And so they sum up 
the whole of their blasphemous teaching in these words which follow:— 


12. “We confess One God, alone unmade, alone eternal, alone unoriginate, alone true, alone possessing 
immortality, alone good, alone mighty, Creator, Ordainer and Disposer of all things, unchangeable and 
unalterable, righteous and good, of the Law and the Prophets and the New Testament. We believe that 
this God gave birth to the Only-begotten Son before all worlds, through Whom He made the world and all 
things; that He gave birth to Him not in semblance, but in truth, following His own Will, so that He is 
unchangeable and unalterable, God’s perfect creature but not as one of His other creatures, His 
handiwork, but not as His other works; not, as Valentinus maintained, that the Son is a development of the 
Father; nor, as Manichaeus has declared of the Son, a consubstantial part of the Father; nor, as Sabellius, 
who makes two out of one, Son and Father at once; nor, as Hieracas, a light from a light, or a lamp with 
two flames; nor as if He was previously in being and afterwards born or created afresh to be a Son, a 
notion often condemned by thyself, blessed Pope , publicly in the Church and in the assembly of the 
brethren. But, as we have affirmed, we believe that He was created by the will of God before times and 
worlds, and has His life and existence from the Father, Who gave Him to share His own glorious 
perfections. For, when the Father gave to Him the inheritance of all things, He did not thereby deprive 
Himself of attributes which are His without origination, He being the source of all things. 


13. “So there are three Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. God, for His part, is the cause of all things, 
utterly unoriginate and separate from all; while the Son, put forth by the Father outside time, and created 
and established before the worlds, did not exist before He was born, but, being born outside time before 
the worlds, came into being as the Only Son of the Only Father. For He is neither eternal, nor co-eternal, 
nor co-uncreate with the Father, nor has He an existence collateral with the Father, as some say, who 
postulate two unborn principles. But God is before all things, as being indivisible and the beginning of all. 
Wherefore He is before the Son also, as indeed we have learnt from thee in thy public preaching. 
Inasmuch then as He hath His being from God, and His glorious perfections, and His life, and is entrusted 
with all things, for this reason God is His source, and hath rule over Him, as being His God, since He is 
before Him. As to such phrases as from Him, and from the womb, and I went out from the Father and am 
come, if they be understood to denote that the Father extends a part and, as it were, a development of 
that one substance, then the Father will be of a compound nature and divisible and changeable and 
corporeal, according to them; and thus, as far as their words go, the incorporeal God will be subjected to 
the properties of matter .” 


14. Such is their error, such their pestilent teaching; to support it they borrow the words of Scripture, 
perverting its meaning and using the ignorance of men as their opportunity of gaining credence for their 
lies. Yet it is certainly by these same words of God that we must come to understand the things of God. 
For human feebleness cannot by any strength of its own attain to the knowledge of heavenly things; the 
faculties which deal with bodily matters can form no notion of the unseen world. Neither our created 
bodily substance, nor the reason given by God for the purposes of ordinary life, is capable of ascertaining 
and pronouncing upon the nature and work of God. Our wits cannot rise to the level of heavenly 
knowledge, our powers of perception lack the strength to apprehend that limitless might. We must believe 
God’s word concerning Himself, and humbly accept such insight as He vouchsafes to give. We must make 
our choice between rejecting His witness, as the heathen do, or else believing in Him as He is, and this in 
the only possible way, by thinking of Him in the aspect in which He presents Himself to us. Therefore let 
private judgment cease; let human reason refrain from passing barriers divinely set. In this spirit we 
eschew all blasphemous and reckless assertion concerning God, and cleave to the very letter of revelation. 
Each point in our enquiry shall be considered in the light of His instruction, Who is our theme; there shall 
be no stringing together of isolated phrases whose context is suppressed, to trick and misinform the 
unpractised listener. The meaning of words shall be ascertained by considering the circumstances under 
which they were spoken; words must be explained by circumstances not circumstances forced into 
conformity with words. We, at any rate, will treat our subject completely; we will state both the 
circumstances under which words were spoken, and the true purport of the words. Each point shall be 
considered in orderly sequence. 


15. Their starting-point is this; We confess, they say, One only God, because Moses says, Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord thy God is One . But is this a truth which anyone has ever dared to doubt? Or was any believer 
ever known to confess otherwise than that there is One God from Whom are all things, One Majesty which 
has no birth, and that He is that unoriginated Power? Yet this fact of the Unity of God offers no chance for 
denying the Divinity of His Son. For Moses, or rather God through Moses, laid it down as His first 
commandment to that people, devoted both in Egypt and in the Desert to idols and the worship of 
imaginary gods, that they must believe in One God. There was truth and reason in the commandment, for 
God, from Whom are all things, is One. But let us see whether this Moses have not confessed that He, 
through Whom are all things, is also God. God is not robbed, He is still God, if His Son share the Godhead. 
For the case is that of God from God, of One from One, of God Who is One because God is from Him. And 
conversely the Son is not less God because God the Father is One, for He is the Only-begotten Son of God; 
not eternally unborn, so as to deprive the Father of His Oneness, nor yet different from God, for He is 
born from Him. We must not doubt that He is God by virtue of that birth from God which proves to us who 
believe that God is One; yet let us see whether Moses, who announced to Israel, The Lord thy God is One, 
has also proclaimed the Godhead of the Son. To make good our confession of the Divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ we must employ the evidence of that same witness on whom the heretics rely for the confession of 
One Only God, which they imagine to involve the denial of the Godhead of the Son. 


16. Since, therefore, the words of the Apostle, One God the Father, from Whom are all things, and one 
Jesus Christ, our Lord, through Whom are all things , form an accurate and complete confession 
concerning God, let us see what Moses has to say of the beginning of the world. His words are, And God 
said, Let there be a firmament in the midst of the water, and let it divide the water from the water. And it 
was so, and God made the firmament and God divided the water through the midst . Here, then, you have 
the God from Whom, and the God through Whom. If you deny it, you must tell us through whom it was 
that God’s work in creation was done, or else point for your explanation to an obedience in things yet 
uncreated, which, when God said Let there be a firmament, impelled the firmament to establish itself. 
Such suggestions are inconsistent with the clear sense of Scripture. For all things, as the Prophet says , 
were made out of nothing; it was no transformation of existing things, but the creation into a perfect form 
of the non-existent. Through whom? Hear the Evangelist: All things were made through Him. If you ask 
Who this is, the same Evangelist will tell you: In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. He was in the beginning with God. All things were made through Him . If you are 
minded to combat the view that it was the Father Who said, Let there be a firmament, the prophet will 
answer you: He spake, and they were made; He commanded, and they were created . The recorded words, 


Let there be a firmament, reveal to us that the Father spoke. But in the words which follow, And it was so, 
in the statement that God did this thing, we must recognise the Person of the Agent. He spake, and they 
were made; the Scripture does not say that He willed it, and did it. He commanded, and they were 
created; you observe that it does not say they came into existence, because it was His pleasure. In that 
case there would be no office for a Mediator between God and the world which was awaiting its creation. 
God, from Whom are all things, gives the order for creation which God, through Whom are all things, 
executes. Under one and the same Name we confess Him Who gave and Him Who fulfilled the command. 
If you dare to deny that God made is spoken of the Son, how do you explain All things were made through 
Him? Or the Apostle’s words, One Jesus Christ, our Lord, through Whom are all things? Or, He spake, and 
they were made? If these inspired words succeed in convincing your stubborn mind, you will cease to 
regard that text, Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is One, as a refusal of Divinity to the Son of God, since 
at the very foundation of the world He Who spoke it proclaimed that His Son also is God. But let us see 
what increase of profit we may draw from this distinction of God Who commands and God Who executes. 
For though it is repugnant even to our natural reason to suppose that in the words, He commanded, and 
they were made, one single and isolated Person is intended, yet, for the avoidance of all doubts, we must 
expound the events which followed upon the creation of the world. 


17. When the world was complete and its inhabitant was to be created, the words spoken concerning him 
were, Let Us make man after Our image and likeness . I ask you, Do you suppose that God spoke those 
words to Himself? Is it not obvious that He was addressing not Himself, but Another? If you reply that He 
was alone, then out of His own mouth He confutes you, for He says, Let Us make man after Our image and 
likeness. God has spoken to us through the Lawgiver in the way which is intelligible to us; that is, He 
makes us acquainted with His action by means of language, the faculty with which He has been pleased to 
endow us. There is, indeed, an indication of the Son of God , through Whom all things were made, in the 
words, And God said, Let there be a firmament, and in, And God made the firmament, which follows: but 
lest we should think these words of God were wasted and meaningless, supposing that He issued to 
Himself the command of creation, and Himself obeyed it,—for what notion could be further from the 
thought of a solitary God than that of giving a verbal order to Himself, when nothing was necessary except 
an exertion of His will?—He determined to give us a more perfect assurance that these words refer to 
Another beside Himself. When He said, Let Us make man after Our image and likeness, His indication of a 
Partner demolishes the theory of His isolation. For an isolated being cannot be partner to himself; and 
again, the words, Let Us make, are inconsistent with solitude, while Our cannot be used except to a 
companion. Both words, Us and Our are inconsistent with the notion of a solitary God speaking to Himself, 
and equally inconsistent with that of the address being made to a stranger who has nothing in common 
with the Speaker. If you interpret the passage to mean that He is isolated, I ask you whether you suppose 
that He was speaking with Himself? If you do not understand that He was speaking with Himself, how can 
you assume that He was isolated? If He were isolated, we should find Him described as isolated; if He had 
a companion, then as not isolated. I and Mine would describe the former state; the latter is indicated by 
Us and Our. 


18. Thus, when we read, Let Us make man after Our image and likeness, these two words Us and Our 
reveal that there is neither one isolated God, nor yet one God in two dissimilar Persons; and our 
confession must be framed in harmony with the second as well as with the first truth. For the words our 
image—not our images—prove that there is one nature possessed by Both. But an argument from words is 
an insufficient proof, unless its result be confirmed by the evidence of facts; and accordingly it is written, 
And God made man; after the image of God made He him . If the words He spoke, I ask, were the 
soliloquy of an isolated God, what meaning shall we assign to this last statement? For in it I see a triple 
allusion, to the Maker, to the being made, and to the image. The being made is man; God made him, and 
made him in the image of God. If Genesis were speaking of an isolated God, it would certainly have been 
And made him after His own image. But since the book was foreshowing the Mystery of the Gospel, it 
spoke not of two Gods, but of God and God, for it speaks of man made through God in the image of God. 
Thus we find that God wrought man after an image and likeness common to Himself and to God; that the 
mention of an Agent forbids us to assume that He was isolated; and that the work, done after an image 
and likeness which was that of Both, proves that there is no difference in kind between the Godhead of 
the One and of the Other. 


19. It may seem waste of time to bring forward further arguments, for truths concerning God gain no 
strength by repetition; a single statement suffices to establish them. Yet it is well for us to know all that 
has been revealed upon the subject, for though we are not responsible for the words of Scripture, yet we 
shall have to render an account for the sense we have assigned to them. One of the many commandments 
which God gave to Noah is, Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, for his blood shall his life be shed, for after the 
image of God made I man . Here again is the distinction between likeness, creature, and Creator. God 
bears witness that He made man after the image of God. When He was about to make man, because He 
was speaking of Himself, yet not to Himself, God said, After our image; and again, after man was made, 
God made man after the image of God. It would have been no inaccuracy of language, had He said, 
addressing Himself, I have made man after My image, for He had shewn that the Persons are one in 
nature by, Let us make man after Our image . But for the more perfect removal of all doubt as to whether 
God be, or be not, a solitary Being, when He made man He made him, we are told, After the image of God. 


20. If you still wish to assert that God the Father in solitude said these words to Himself, I can go with you 
as far as to admit the possibility that He might in solitude have spoken to Himself as if He were 
conversing with a companion, and that it is credible that He wished the words I have made man after the 
image of God to be equivalent to I have made man after My own image. But your own confession of faith 
will refute you. For you have confessed that all things are from the Father, but all through the Son; and 
the words, Let Us make man, shew that the Source from Whom are all things is He Who spoke thus, while 
God made him after the image of God clearly points to Him through Whom the work was done. 


21. And furthermore, to make all self-deception unlawful, that Wisdom, which you have yourself confessed 
to be Christ, shall confront you with the words, When He was establishing the fountains under the heaven, 
when He was making strong the foundations of the earth, I was with Him, setting them in order. It was I, 
over Whom He rejoiced. Moreover, I was daily rejoicing in His sight, all the while that He was rejoicing in 
the world that He had made, and in the sons of men . Every difficulty is removed; error itself must 
recognise the truth. There is with God Wisdom, begotten before the worlds; and not only present with 
Him, but setting in order, for She was with Him, setting them in order. Mark this work of setting in order, 
or arranging. The Father, by His commands, is the Cause; the Son, by His execution of the things 
commanded, sets in order. The distinction between the Persons is marked by the work assigned to Each. 
When it says Let us make, creation is identified with the word of command; but when it is written, I was 
with Him, setting them in order, God reveals that He did not do the work in isolation. For He was rejoicing 
before Him, Who, He tells us, rejoiced in return; Moreover, I was daily rejoicing in His sight, all the while 
that He was rejoicing in the world that He had made, and in the sons of men. Wisdom has taught us the 
reason of Her joy. She rejoiced because of the joy of the Father, Who rejoices over the completion of the 
world and over the sons of men. For it is written, And God saw that they were good. She rejoices that God 
is well pleased with His work, which has been made through Her, at His command. She avows that Her 
joy results from the Father’s gladness over the finished world and over the sons of men; over the sons of 
men, because in the one man Adam the whole human race had begun its course. Thus in the creation of 
the world there is no mere soliloquy of an isolated Father; His Wisdom is His partner in the work, and 
rejoices with Him when their conjoint labour ends. 


22. I am aware that the full explanation of these words involves the discussion of many and weighty 
problems. I do not shirk them, but postpone them for the present, reserving their consideration for later 
stages of the enquiry. For the present I devote myself to that article of the blasphemers’ faith, or rather 
faithlessness, which asserts that Moses proclaims the solitude of God. We do not forget that the assertion 
is true in the sense that there is One God, from Whom are all things; but neither do we forget that this 
truth is no excuse for denying the Godhead of the Son, since Moses throughout the course of his writings 
clearly indicates the existence of God and God. We must examine how the history of God’s choice, and of 
the giving of the Law, proclaims God co-ordinate with God. 


23. After God had often spoken with Abraham, Sarah was moved to wrath against Hagar, being jealous 
that she, the mistress, was barren, while her handmaid had conceived a son. Then, when Hagar had 
departed from her sight, the Spirit speaks thus concerning her, And the angel of the Lord said unto Hagar, 
Return to thy mistress, and submit thyself under her hands. And the angel of the Lord said unto her, I will 
multiply thy seed exceedingly, and it shall not be numbered for multitude, and again, And she called the 
Name of the Lord that spake with her, Thou art God, Who hast seen me . It is the Angel of God Who 
speaks , and speaks of things far beyond the powers which a messenger, for that is the meaning of the 
word, could have. He says, I will multiply thy seed exceedingly, and it shall not be numbered for multitude. 
The power of multiplying nations lies outside the ministry of an angel. Yet what says the Scripture of Him 
Who is called the Angel of God, yet speaks words which belong to God alone? And she called the Name of 
the Lord that spake with her, Thou art God, Who hast seen me. First He is the Angel of God; then He is the 
Lord, for She called the Name of the Lord; then, thirdly, He is God, for Thou art God, Who hast seen me. 
He Who is called the Angel of God is also Lord and God. The Son of God is also, according to the prophet, 
the Angel of great counsel . To discriminate clearly between the Persons, He is called the Angel of God; 
He Who is God from God is also the Angel of God, but, that He may have the honour which is His due, He 
is entitled also Lord and God. 


24. In this passage the one Deity is first the Angel of God, and then, successively, Lord and God. But to 
Abraham He is God only. For when the distinction of Persons had first been made, as a safeguard against 
the delusion that God is a solitary Being, then His true and unqualified name could safely be uttered. And 
so it is written. And God said to Abraham, Behold Sarah thy wife shall bear thee a son, and thou shalt call 
his name Isaac; and I will establish My covenant with him for an everlasting covenant, and with his seed 
after him. And as far Ishmael, behold. I have heard thee and have blessed him, and will multiply him 
exceedingly; twelve nations shall he beget, and I will make him a great nation . Is it possible to doubt that 
He Who was previously called the Angel of God is here, in the sequel, spoken of as God? In both instances 
He is speaking of Ishmael; in both it is the same Person Who shall multiply him. To save us from supposing 
that this was a different Speaker from Him who had addressed Hagar, the Divine words expressly attest 
the identity, saying, And I have blessed him, and will multiply him. The blessing is repeated from a former 
occasion, for Hagar had already been addressed; the multiplication is promised for a future day, for this is 
God’s first word to Abraham concerning Ishmael. Now it is God Who speaks to Abraham; to Hagar the 
Angel of God had spoken. Thus God and the Angel of God are One; He Who is the Angel of God is also God 


thyself.’“ If, indeed, he will have it that by the words “it is fulfilled” it is implied that the law no longer has 
to be fulfilled, then of course he does not mean that I should any more love my neighbour as myself, since 
this precept must have ceased together with the law. But no! we must evermore continue to observe this 
commandment. The Creator’s law, therefore, has received the approval of the rival god, who has, in fact, 
bestowed upon it not the sentence of a summary dismissal, but the favour of a compendious acceptance; 
the gist of it all being concentrated in this one precept! But this condensation of the law is, in fact, only 
possible to Him who is the Author of it. When, therefore, he says, “Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfill the law of Christ,” since this cannot be accomplished except a man love his neighbour as himself, it 
is evident that the precept, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” (which, in fact, underlies the 
injunction, “Bear ye one another’s burdens”), is really “the law of Christ,” though literally the law of the 
Creator. Christ, therefore, is the Creator’s Christ, as Christ’s law is the Creator’s law. “Be not deceived, 
God is not mocked.” But Marcion’s god can be mocked; for he knows not how to be angry, or how to take 
vengeance. “For whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” It is then the God of recompense and 
judgment who threatens this. “Let us not be weary in well-doing;” and “as we have opportunity, let us do 
good.” Deny now that the Creator has given a commandment to do good, and then a diversity of precept 
may argue a difference of gods. If, however, He also announces recompense, then from the same God 
must come the harvest both of death and of life. But “in due time we shall reap;” because in Ecclesiastes it 
is said, “For everything there will be a time.” Moreover, “the world is crucified unto me,” who am a 
servant of the Creator—”the world,” (I say,) but not the God who made the world—”and I unto the world,” 
not unto the God who made the world. The world, in the apostle’s sense, here means life and conversation 
according to worldly principles; it is in renouncing these that we and they are mutually crucified and 
mutually slain. He calls them “persecutors of Christ.” But when he adds, that “he bare in his body the 
scars of Christ”—since scars, of course, are accidents of body—he therefore expressed the truth, that the 
flesh of Christ is not putative, but real and substantial, the scars of which he represents as borne upon his 
body. 


CHAPTER V 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. THE PAULINE SALUTATION OF GRACE AND PEACE SHOWN TO BE 
ANTI-MARCIONITE. THE CROSS OF CHRIST PURPOSED BY THE CREATOR. MARCION ONLY PERPETUATES THE 
OFFENCE AND FOOLISHNESS OF CHRIST’S CROSS BY HIS IMPIOUS SEVERANCE OF THE GOSPEL FROM THE 
CREATOR. ANALOGIES BETWEEN THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL IN THE MATTER OF WEAK THINGS, AND FOOLISH 
THINGS AND BASE THINGS 


My preliminary remarks on the preceding epistle called me away from treating of its superscription, for I 
was sure that another opportunity would occur for considering the matter, it being of constant recurrence, 
and in the same form too, in every epistle. The point, then, is, that it is not (the usual) health which the 
apostle prescribes for those to whom he writes, but “grace and peace.” I do not ask, indeed, what a 
destroyer of Judaism has to do with a formula which the Jews still use. For to this day they salute each 
other with the greeting of “peace,” and formerly in their Scriptures they did the same. But I understand 
him by his practice plainly enough to have corroborated the declaration of the Creator: “How beautiful 
are the feet of them that bring glad tidings of good, who preach the gospel of peace!” For the herald of 
good, that is, of God’s “grace” was well aware that along with it “peace” also was to be proclaimed. Now, 
when he announces these blessings as “from God the Father and the Lord Jesus,” he uses titles that are 
common to both, and which are also adapted to the mystery of our faith; and I suppose it to be impossible 
accurately to determine what God is declared to be the Father and the Lord Jesus, unless (we consider) 
which of their accruing attributes are more suited to them severally. First, then, I assert that none other 
than the Creator and Sustainer of both man and the universe can be acknowledged as Father and Lord; 
next, that to the Father also the title of Lord accrues by reason of His power, and that the Son too receives 
the same through the Father; then that “grace and peace” are not only His who had them published, but 
His likewise to whom offence had been given. For neither does grace exist, except after offence; nor 
peace, except after war. Now, both the people (of Israel) by their transgression of His laws, and the whole 
race of mankind by their neglect of natural duty, had both sinned and rebelled against the Creator. 
Marcion’s god, however, could not have been offended, both because he was unknown to everybody, and 
because he is incapable of being irritated. What grace, therefore, can be had of a god who has not been 
offended? What peace from one who has never experienced rebellion? “The cross of Christ,” he says, “is 
to them that perish foolishness; but unto such as shall obtain salvation, it is the power of God and the 
wisdom of God.” And then, that we may know from whence this comes, he adds: “For it is written, I will 
destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent.’” Now, since 
these are the Creator’s words, and since what pertains to the doctrine of the cross he accounts as 
foolishness, therefore both the cross, and also Christ by reason of the cross, will appertain to the Creator, 
by whom were predicted the incidents of the cross. But if the Creator, as an enemy, took away their 
wisdom in order that the cross of Christ, considered as his adversary, should be accounted foolishness, 
how by any possibility can the Creator have foretold anything about the cross of a Christ who is not His 
own, and of whom He knew nothing, when He published the prediction? But, again, how happens it, that 
in the system of a Lord who is so very good, and so profuse in mercy, some carry off salvation, when they 
believe the cross to be the wisdom and power of God, whilst others incur perdition, to whom the cross of 
Christ is accounted folly;—(how happens it, I repeat,) unless it is in the Creator’s dispensation to have 
punished both the people of Israel and the human race, for some great offence committed against Him, 


the Son of God. He is called the Angel because He is the Angel of great counsel; but afterwards He is 
spoken of as God, lest we should suppose that He Who is God is only an angel. Let us now repeat the facts 
in order. The Angel of the Lord spoke to Hagar; He spoke also to Abraham as God. One Speaker addressed 
both. The blessing was given to Ishmael, and the promise that he should grow into a great people. 


25. In another instance the Scripture reveals through Abraham that it was God Who spoke. He receives 
the further promise of a son, Isaac. Afterwards there appear to him three men. Abraham, though he sees 
three, worships One, and acknowledges Him as Lord. Three were standing before him, Scripture says, but 
he knew well Which it was that he must worship and confess. There was nothing in outward appearance 
to distinguish them, but by the eye of faith, the vision of the soul, he knew his Lord. Then the Scripture 
goes on, And He said unto him, I will certainly return unto thee at this time hereafter, and Sarah thy wife 
shall have a son ; and afterwards the Lord said to Him, I will not conceal from Abraham My servant the 
things that I will do ; and again, Moreover the Lord said, The cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is filled up, and 
their sins are exceeding great . Then after long discourse, which for the sake of brevity shall be omitted, 
Abraham, distressed at the destruction which awaited the innocent as well as the guilty, said, In no wise 
wilt Thou, Who judgest the earth, execute this judgment. And the Lord said, If I find in Sodom fifty 
righteous within the city, then I will spare all the place for their sakes . Afterwards, when the warning to 
Lot, Abraham’s brother, was ended, the Scripture says, And the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon 
Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven ; and, after a while, And the Lord visited Sarah 
as He had said, and did unto Sarah as He had spoken, and Sarah conceived and bare Abraham a son in his 
old age, at the set time of which God had spoken to him . And afterwards, when the handmaid with her 
son had been driven from Abraham’s house, and was dreading lest her child should die in the wilderness 
for want of water, the same Scripture says And the Lord God heard the voice of the lad, where he was, 
and the Angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven, and said unto her, What is it, Hagar? Fear not, for 
God hath heard the voice of the lad from the place where he is. Arise, and take the lad and hold his hand, 
for I will make him a great nation . 


26. What blind faithlessness it is, what dulness of an unbelieving heart, what headstrong impiety, to abide 
in ignorance of all this, or else to know and yet neglect it! Assuredly it is written for the very purpose that 
error or oblivion may not hinder the recognition of the truth. If, as we shall prove, it is impossible to 
escape knowledge of the facts, then it must be nothing less than blasphemy to deny them. This record 
begins with the speech of the Angel to Hagar, His promise to multiply Ishmael into a great nation and to 
give him a countless offspring. She listens, and by her confession reveals that He is Lord and God. The 
story begins with His appearance as the Angel of God; at its termination He stands confessed as God 
Himself. Thus He Who, while He executes the ministry of declaring the great counsel is God’s Angel, is 
Himself in name and nature God. The name corresponds to the nature; the nature is not falsified to make 
it conform to the name. Again, God speaks to Abraham of this same matter; he is told that Ishmael has 
already received a blessing, and shall be increased into a nation; I have blessed him, God says. This is no 
change from the Person indicated before; He shews that it was He Who had already given the blessing. 
The Scripture has obviously been consistent throughout in its progress from mystery to clear revelation; it 
began with the Angel of God, and proceeds to reveal that it was God Himself Who had spoken in this same 
matter. 


27. The course of the Divine narrative is accompanied by a progressive development of doctrine. In the 
passage which we have discussed God speaks to Abraham, and promises that Sarah shall bear a son. 
Afterwards three men stand by him; he worships One and acknowledges Him as Lord. After this worship 
and acknowledgment by Abraham, the One promises that He will return hereafter at the same season, and 
that then Sarah shall have her son. This One again is seen by Abraham in the guise of a man, and salutes 
him with the same promise. The change is one of name only; Abraham’s acknowledgment in each case is 
the same. It was a Man whom he saw, yet Abraham worshipped Him as Lord; he beheld, no doubt, in a 
mystery the coming Incarnation. Faith so strong has not missed its recognition; the Lord says in the 
Gospel, Your father Abraham rejoiced to see My day; and he saw it, and was glad . To continue the history; 
the Man Whom he saw promised that He would return at the same season. Mark the fulfilment of the 
promise, remembering meanwhile that it was a Man Who made it. What says the Scripture? And the Lord 
visited Sarah. So this Man is the Lord, fulfilling His own promise. What follows next? And God did unto 
Sarah as He had said. The narrative calls His words those of a Man, relates that Sarah was visited by the 
Lord, proclaims that the result was the work of God. You are sure that it was a Man who spoke, for 
Abraham not only heard, but saw Him. Can you be less certain that He was God, when the same 
Scripture, which had called Him Man, confesses Him God? For its words are, And Sarah conceived, and 
bare Abraham a son in his old age, and at the set time of which God had spoken to him. But it was the 
Man who had promised that He would come. Believe that He was nothing more than man; unless, in fact, 
He Who came was God and Lord. Connect the incidents. It was, confessedly, the Man who promised that 
He would come that Sarah might conceive and bear a son. And now accept instruction, and confess the 
faith; it was the Lord God Who came that she might conceive and bear. The Man made the promise in the 
power of God; by the same power God fulfilled the promise. Thus God reveals Himself both in word and 
deed. Next, two of the three men whom Abraham saw depart; He Who remains behind is Lord and God. 
And not only Lord and God, but also Judge, for Abraham stood before the Lord and said, In no wise shalt 
Thou do this things, to slay the righteous with the wicked, for then the righteous shall be as the wicked. In 
no wise wilt Thou Who judgest the whole earth, execute this judgment . Thus by all his words Abraham 


instructs us in that faith, for which he was justified; he recognises the Lord from among the three, he 
worships Him only, and confesses that He is Lord and Judge. 


28. Lest you fall into the error of supposing that this acknowledgment of the One was a payment of honor 
to all the three whom Abraham saw in company, mark the words of Lot when he saw the two who had 
departed; And when Lot saw them, he rose up to meet them, and he bowed himself with his face toward 
the ground; and he said, Behold, my lords, turn in to your servant’s house . Here the plural lords shews 
that this was nothing more than a vision of angels; in the other case the faithful patriarch pays the honour 
due to One only. Thus the sacred narrative makes it clear that two of the three were mere angels; it had 
previously proclaimed the One as Lord and God by the words, And the Lord said unto Abraham, 
Wherefore did Sarah laugh, saying, Shall I then bear a child? But I am grown old. Is anything from God 
impossible? At this season I will return to thee hereafter, and Sarah shall have a son . The Scripture is 
accurate and consistent; we detect no such confusion as the plural used of the One God and Lord, no 
Divine honours paid to the two angels. Lot, no doubt, calls them lords, while the Scripture calls them 
angels. The one is human reverence, the other literal truth. 


29. And now there falls on Sodom and Gomorrah the vengeance of a righteous judgment. What can we 
learn from it for the purposes of our enquiry? The Lord rained brimstone and fire from the Lord. It is The 
Lord from the Lord; Scripture makes no distinction, by difference of name, between Their natures, but 
discriminates between Themselves. For we read in the Gospel, The Father judgeth no man, but hath given 
all judgment to the Son . Thus what the Lord gave, the Lord had received from the Lord. 


30. You have now had evidence of God the Judge as Lord and Lord; learn next that there is the same joint 
ownership of name in the case of God and God. Jacob, when he fled through fear of his brother, saw in his 
dream a ladder resting upon the earth and reaching to heaven, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon it, and the Lord resting above it, Who gave him all the blessings which He had bestowed 
upon Abraham and Isaac. At a later time God spoke to him thus: And God said unto Jacob, Arise, go up to 
the place Bethel, and dwell there, and make there an altar unto God, that appeared unto thee when thou 
fleddest from the face of thy brother . God demands honour for God, and makes it clear that demand is on 
behalf of Another than Himself. He who appeared to thee when thou fleddest are His words: He guards 
carefully against any confusion of the Persons. It is God Who speaks, and God of Whom He speaks. Their 
majesty is asserted by the combination of Both under Their true Name of God, while the words plainly 
declare Their several existence. 


31. Here again there occur to me considerations which must be taken into account in a complete 
treatment of the subject. But the order of defence must adapt itself to the order of attack, and I reserve 
these outstanding questions for discussion in the next book. For the present, in regard to God Who 
demanded honour for God, it will suffice for me to point out that He Who was the Angel of God, when He 
spoke with Hagar, was God and Lord when He spoke of the same matter with Abraham; that the Man Who 
spoke with Abraham was also God and Lord, while the two angels, who were seen with the Lord and 
whom He sent to Lot, are described by the prophet as angels, and nothing more. Nor was it to Abraham 
only that God appeared in human guise; He appeared as Man to Jacob also. And not only did He appear, 
but, so we are told, He wrestled; and not only did He wrestle, but He was vanquished by His adversary. 
Neither the time at my disposal, nor the subject, will allow me to discuss the typical meaning of this 
wrestling. It was certainly God Who wrestled, for Jacob prevailed against God, and Israel saw God. 


32. And now let us enquire whether elsewhere than in the case of Hagar the Angel of God has been 
discovered to be God Himself. He has been so discovered, and found to be not only God, but the God of 
Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob. For the Angel of the Lord appeared to Moses from the bush; and 
Whose voice, think you, are we to suppose was heard? The voice of Him Who was seen, or of Another? 
There is no room for deception; the words of Scripture are clear: And the Angel of the Lord appeared unto 
him in a flame of fire from a bush, and again, The Lord called unto him from the bush, Moses, Moses, and 
he answered, What is it? And the Lord said, Draw not nigh hither, put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy ground. And He said unto him, I am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob . He who appeared in the bush speaks from the bush; the place of the 
vision and of the voice is one; He Who speaks is none other than He Who was seen. He Who is the Angel 
of God when the eye beholds Him is the Lord when the ear hears Him, and the Lord Whose voice is heard 
is recognised as the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob. When He is styled the Angel of God, the 
fact is revealed that He is no self-contained and solitary Being: for He is the Angel of God. When He is 
designated Lord and God, He receives the full title which is due to His nature and His name. You have, 
then, in the Angel Who appeared from the bush, Him Who is Lord and God. 


33. Continue your study of the witness borne by Moses; mark how diligently he seizes every opportunity 
of proclaiming the Lord and God. You take note of the passage, Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is One . 
Note also the words of that Divine song of his; See, See, that Iam the Lord, and there is no God beside Me 
. While God has been the Speaker throughout the poem, he ends with, Rejoice, ye heavens, together with 
Him and let all the sons of God praise Him. Rejoice, O ye nations, with His people, and let all the Angels of 
God do Him honour . God is to be glorified by the Angels of God, and He says, For I am the Lord, and 
there is no God beside Me. For He is God the Only-begotten, and the title Only-begotten’ excludes all 


partnership in that character, just as the title Unoriginate’ denies that there is, in that regard, any who 
shares the character of the Unoriginate Father. The Son is One from One. There is none unoriginate 
except God the Unoriginate, and so likewise there is none only-begotten except God the Only-begotten. 
They stand Each single and alone, being respectively the One Unoriginate and the One Only-begotten. 
And so They Two are One God, for between the One, and the One Who is His offspring there lies no gulf of 
difference of nature in the eternal Godhead. Therefore He must be worshipped by the sons of God and 
glorified by the angels of God. Honour and reverence is demanded for God from the sons and from the 
angels of God. Notice Who it is that shall receive this honour, and by whom it is to be paid. It is God, and 
they are the sons and angels of God. And lest you should imagine that honour is not demanded for God 
Who shares our nature , but that Moses is thinking here of reverence due to God the Father,—though, 
indeed, it is in the Son that the Father must be honoured—examine the words of the blessing bestowed by 
God upon Joseph, at the end of the same book. They are, And let the things that are well-pleasing to Him 
that appeared in the bush come upon the head and crown of Joseph . Thus God is to be worshipped by the 
sons of God; but God Who is Himself the Son of God. And God is to be reverenced by the angels of God; 
but God Who is Himself the Angel of God. For God appeared from the bush as the Angel of God, and the 
prayer for Joseph is that he may receive such blessings as He shall please. He is none the less God 
because He is the Angel of God; and none the less the Angel of God because He is God. A clear indication 
is given of the Divine Persons; the line is definitely drawn between the Unbegotten and the Begotten. A 
revelation of the mysteries of heaven is granted, and we are taught not to dream of God as dwelling in 
solitude, when angels and sons of God shall worship Him, Who is God’s Angel and His Son. 


34. Let this be taken as our answer from the books of Moses, or rather as the answer of Moses himself. 
The heretics imagine that they can use his assertion of the Unity of God in disproof of the Divinity of God 
the Son; a blasphemy in defiance of the clear warning of their own witness, for whenever he confesses 
that God is One he never fails to teach the Son’s Divinity. Our next step must be to adduce the manifold 
utterance of the prophets concerning the same Son. 


35. You know the words, Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is One; would that you knew them aright! As you 
interpret them, I seek in vain for their sense. It is said in the Psalms, God, Thy God, hath anointed Thee . 
Impress upon the reader’s mind the distinction between the Anointer and the Anointed; discriminate 
between the Thee and the Thy: make it clear to Whom and of Whom the words are spoken. For this 
definite confession is the conclusion of the preceding passage, which runs thus; Thy throne, O God, is for 
ever and ever; the sceptre of Thy kingdom is a right sceptre. Thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity. And then he continues, Therefore God, Thy God, hath anointed Thee. Thus the God of the eternal 
kingdom, in reward for His love of righteousness and hatred of iniquity, is anointed by His God. Surely 
some broad difference is drawn, some gap too wide for our mental span, between these names? No; the 
distinction of Persons is indicated by Thee and Thy, but nothing suggests a difference of nature. Thy points 
to the Author, Thee to Him Who is the Author’s offspring. For He is God from God, as these same words of 
the prophet declare, God, Thy God, hath anointed Thee. And His own words bear witness that there is no 
God anterior to God the Un-originate; Be ye My witnesses, and I am witness, saith the Lord God, and My 
Servant Whom I have chosen, that ye may know and believe and understand that I am, and before Me 
there is no other God, nor shall be after Me . Thus the majesty of Him that has no beginning is declared, 
and the glory of Him that is from the Unoriginate is safeguarded; for God, Thy God, hath anointed Thee. 
That word Thy declares His birth, yet does not contradict His nature ; Thy God means that the Son was 
born from Him to share the Godhead. But the fact that the Father is God is no obstacle to the Son’s being 
God also, for God, Thy God, hath anointed Thee. Mention is made both of Father and of Son; the one title 
of God conveys the assurance that in character and majesty They are One. 


36. But lest these words, For I am, and before Me there is no other God, nor shall be after Me, be made a 
handle for blasphemous presumption, as proving that the Son is not God, since after the God, Whom no 
God precedes, there follows no other God, the purpose of the passage must be considered. God is His own 
best interpreter, but His chosen Servant joins with Him to assure us that there is no God before Him, nor 
shall be after Him. His own witness concerning Himself is, indeed, sufficient, but He has added the 
witness of the Servant Whom He has chosen. Thus we have the united testimony of the Two, that there is 
no God before Him; we accept the truth, because all things are from Him. We have Their witness also that 
there shall be no God after Him; but They do not deny that God has been born from Him in the past. 
Already there was the Servant speaking thus, and bearing witness to the Father; the Servant born in that 
tribe from which God’s elect was to spring. He sets forth also the same truth in the Gospels: Behold, My 
Servant Whom I have chosen, My Beloved in Whom My soul is well pleased . This is the sense, then, in 
which God says, There is no other God before Me, nor shall be after Me. He reveals the infinity of His 
eternal and unchanging majesty by this assertion that there is no God before or after Himself. But He 
gives His Servant a share both in the bearing of witness and in the possession of the Name of God. 


37. The fact is obvious from His own words. For He says to Hosea the prophet, I will no more have mercy 
upon the house of Israel, but will altogether be their enemy. But I will have mercy upon the children of 
Judah, and will save them in the Lord their God . Here God the Father gives the name of God, without any 
ambiguity, to the Son, in Whom also He chose us before countless ages. Their God, He says, for while the 
Father, being Unoriginate, is independent of all, He has given us for an inheritance to His Son. In like 
manner we read, Ask of Me, and I will give Thee the Gentiles for Thine inheritance . None can be God to 


Him from Whom are all things , for He is eternal and has no beginning; but the Son has God, from Whom 
He was born, for His Father. Yet to us the Father is God and the Son is God; the Father reveals to us that 
the Son is our God, and the Son teaches that the Father is God over us. The point for us to remember is 
that in this passage the Father gives to the Son the name of God, the title of His own unoriginate majesty. 
But I have commented sufficiently on these words of Hosea. 


38. Again, how clear is the declaration made by God the Father through Isaiah concerning our Lord! He 
says, For thus saith the Lord, the holy God of Israel, Who made the things to come, Ask me concerning 
your sons and your daughters, and concerning the works of My hands command ye Me. I have made the 
earth and man upon it, I have commanded all the stars, I have raised up a King with righteousness, and all 
His ways are straight. He shall build My city, and shall turn back the captivity of My people, not for price 
nor reward, saith the Lord of Sabaoth. Egypt shall labour, and the merchandise of the Ethiopians and 
Sabeans. Men of stature shall come over unto Thee and shall be Thy servants, and shall follow after Thee, 
bound in chains, and shall worship Thee and make supplication unto Thee, for God is in Thee and there is 
no God beside Thee. For Thou art God, and we knew it not, O God of Israel, the Saviour. All that resist 
Him shall be ashamed and confounded, and shall walk in confusion . Is any opening left for gainsaying, or 
excuse for ignorance? If blasphemy continue, is it not in brazen defiance that it survives? God from Whom 
are all things, Who made all by His command, asserts that He is the Author of the universe, for, unless He 
had spoken, nothing had been created. He asserts that He has raised up a righteous King, who builds for 
Himself, that is, for God, a city, and turns back the captivity of His people, for no gift nor reward, for 
freely are we all saved. Next, He tells how after the labours of Egypt, and after the traffic of Ethiopians 
and Sabeans, men of stature shall come over to Him. How shall we understand these labours in Egypt, 
this traffic of Ethiopians and Sabeans? Let us call to mind how the Magi of the East worshipped and paid 
tribute to the Lord; let us estimate the weariness of that long pilgrimage to Bethlehem of Judah. In the 
toilsome journey of the Magian princes we see the labours of Egypt to which the prophet alludes. For 
when the Magi executed, in their spurious, material way, the duty ordained for them by the power of God, 
the whole heathen world was offering in their person the deepest reverence of which its worship was 
capable. And these same Magi presented gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh from the merchandise 
of the Ethiopians and Sabeans; a thing foretold by another prophet, who has said, The Ethiopians shall fall 
down before His face, and His enemies shall lick the dust. The Kings of Tharsis shall offer presents, the 
Kings of the Arabians and Sabeans shall bring gifts, and there shall be given to Him of the gold of Arabia . 
The Magi and their offerings stand for the labour of Egypt and for the merchandise of Ethiopians and 
Sabeans; the adoring Magi represent the heathen world, and offer the choicest gifts of the Gentiles to the 
Lord Whom they adore. 


39. As for the men of stature who shall come over to Him and follow Him in chains, there is no doubt who 
they are. Turn to the Gospels; Peter, when he is to follow his Lord, is girded up. Read the Apostles: Paul, 
the servant of Christ, boasts of his bonds. Let us see whether this prisoner of Jesus Christ’ conforms in his 
teaching to the prophecies uttered by God concerning God His Son. God had said, They shall make 
supplication, for God is in Thee. Now mark and digest these words of the Apostle:—God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world to Himself . And then the prophecy continues, And there is no God beside Thee. The 
Apostle promptly matches this with For there is one Jesus Christ our Lord, through Whom are all things . 
Obviously there can be none other but He, for He is One. The third prophetic statement is, Thou art God 
and we knew it not. But Paul, once the persecutor of the Church, says, Whose are the fathers, from Whom 
is Christ, Who is God over all . Such is to be the message of these men in chains; men of stature, indeed, 
they will be, and shall sit on twelve thrones to judge the tribes of Israel, and shall follow their Lord, 
witnesses to Him in teaching and in martyrdom. 


40. Thus God is in God, and it is God in Whom God dwells. But how is There is no God beside Thee true, if 
God be within Him? Heretic! In support of your confession of a solitary Father you employ the words, 
There is no God beside Me; what sense can you assign to the solemn declaration of God the Father, There 
is no God beside Thee, if your explanation of There is no God beside Me be a denial of the Godhead of the 
Son? To whom, in that case, can God have said, There is no God beside Thee? You cannot suggest that this 
solitary Being said it to Himself. It was to the King Whom He summoned that the Lord said, by the mouth 
of the men of stature who worshipped and made supplication, For God is in Thee. The facts are 
inconsistent with solitude. In Thee implies that there was One present within range, if I may say so, of the 
Speaker’s voice. The complete sentence, God is in Thee, reveals not only God present, but also God 
abiding in Him Who is present. The words distinguish the Indweller from Him in Whom He dwells, but it is 
a distinction of Person only, not of character. God is in Him, and He, in Whom God is, is God. The 
residence of God cannot be within a nature strange and alien to His own. He abides in One Who is His 
own, born from Himself. God is in God, because God is from God. For Thou art God, and we knew it not, O 
God of Israel, the Saviour. 


41. My next book is devoted to the refutation of your denial that God is in God; for the prophet continues, 
All that resist Him shall be ashamed and confounded and shall walk in confusion. This is God’s sentence, 
passed upon your unbelief. You set yourself in opposition to Christ, and it is on His account that the 
Father’s voice is raised in solemn reproof; for He, Whose Godhead you deny, is God. And you deny it under 
cloak of reverence for God, because He says, There is no other God beside Me. Submit to shame and 
confusion; the Unoriginate God has no need of the dignity you offer; He has never asked for this majesty 


of isolation which you attribute to Him. He repudiates your officious interpretation which would twist His 
words, There is no other God beside Me, into a denial of the Godhead of the Son Whom He begot from 
Himself. To frustrate your purpose of demolishing the Divinity of the Son by assigning the Godhead in 
some special sense to Himself, He rounds off the glories of the Only-begotten by the attribution of 
absolute Divinity:—And there is no God beside Thee. Why make distinctions between exact equivalents? 
Why separate what is perfectly matched? It is the peculiar characteristic of the Son of God that there is no 
God beside Him; the peculiar characteristic of God the Father that there is no God apart from Him. Use 
His words concerning Himself; confess Him in His own terms, and entreat Him as King; For God is in 
Thee, and there is no God beside Thee. For Thou art God, and we knew it not, O God of Israel, the Saviour. 
A confession couched in words so reverent is free from the taint of presumption: its terms can excite no 
repugnance. Above all, we must remember that to refuse it means shame and ignominy. Brood in thought 
over these words of God; employ them in your confession of Him, and so escape the threatened shame. 
For if you deny the Divinity of the Son of God, you will not be augmenting the glory of God by adoring Him 
in lonely majesty; you will be slighting the Father by refusing to reverence the Son. In faith and 
veneration confess of the Unoriginate God that there is no God beside Him; claim for God the Only- 
begotten that apart from Him there is no God. 


42. As you have listened already to Moses and Isaiah, so listen now to Jeremiah inculcating the same truth 
as they:—This is our God, and there shall be none other likened unto Him, Who hath found out all the way 
of knowledge, and hath given it unto Jacob His servant and to Israel His beloved. Afterward did He shew 
Himself upon earth and dwelt among men . For previously he had said, And He is Man, and Who shall 
know Him ? Thus you have God seen on earth and dwelling among men. Now I ask you what sense you 
would assign to No one hath seen God at any time, save the Only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom of 
the Father , when Jeremiah proclaims God seen on earth and dwelling among men? The Father 
confessedly cannot be seen except by the Son; Who then is This who was seen and dwelt among men? He 
must be our God, for He is God visible in human form, Whom men can handle. And take to heart the 
prophet’s words, There shall be none other likened to Him. If you ask how this can be, listen to the 
remainder of the sentence, lest you be tempted to deny to the Father His share of the confession. Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord thy God is One. The whole passage is, There shall be none likened unto Him, Who hath 
found out all the way of knowledge, and hath given it unto Jacob His servant and to Israel His beloved. 
Afterward did He shew Himself upon earth and dwelt among men. For there is one Mediator between God 
and Men, Who is both God and Man; Mediator both in giving of the Law and in taking of our body. 
Therefore none other can be likened unto Him, for He is One, born from God into God, and He it was 
through Whom all things were created in heaven and earth, through Whom times and worlds were made. 
Everything, in fine, that exists owes its existence to His action. He it is that instructs Abraham, that 
speaks with Moses, that testifies to Israel, that abides in the prophets, that was born through the Virgin 
from the Holy Ghost, that nails to the cross of His passion the powers that are our foes, that slays death in 
hell, that strengthens the assurance of our hope by His Resurrection, that destroys the corruption of 
human flesh by the glory of His Body. Therefore none shall be likened unto Him. For these are the peculiar 
powers of God the Only-begotten; He alone was born from God, the blissful Possessor of such great 
prerogatives. No second god can be likened unto Him, for He is God from God, not born from any alien 
being. There is nothing new or strange or modern created in Him. When Israel hears that its God is one, 
and that no second god is likened, that men may deem him God, to God Who is God’s Son, the revelation 
means that God the Father and God the Son are One altogether, not by confusion of Person but by unity of 
substance. For the prophet forbids us, because God the Son is God, to liken Him to some second deity. 


BOOK V 


1. Our reply, in the previous books, to the mad and blasphemous doctrines of the heretics has led us with 
open eyes into the difficulty that our readers incur an equal danger whether we refute our opponents, or 
whether we forbear. For while unbelief with boisterous irreverence was thrusting upon us the unity of 
God, a unity which devout and reasonable faith cannot deny, the scrupulous soul was caught in the 
dilemma that, whether it asserted or denied the proposition, the danger of blasphemy was equally 
incurred. To human logic it may seem ridiculous and irrational to say that it can be impious to assert, and 
impious to deny, the same doctrine, since what it is godly to maintain it must be godless to dispute; if it 
serve a good purpose to demolish a statement, it may seem folly to dream that good can come from 
supporting it. But human logic is fallacy in the presence of the counsels of God, and folly when it would 
cope with the wisdom of heaven; its thoughts are fettered by its limitations, its philosophy confined by the 
feebleness of natural reason. It must be foolish in its own eyes before it can be wise unto God; that is, it 
must learn the poverty of its own faculties and seek after Divine wisdom. It must become wise, not by the 
standard of human philosophy, but of that which mounts to God, before it can enter into His wisdom, and 
its eyes be opened to the folly of the world. The heretics have ingeniously contrived that this folly, which 
passes for wisdom, shall be their engine. They employ the confession of One God, for which they appeal to 
the witness of the Law and the Gospels in the words, Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is One . They are 
well aware of the risks involved, whether their assertion be met by contradiction or passed over in silence; 
and, whichever happens, they see an opening to promote their heresy. If sacred truth, pressed with a 
blasphemous intent, be met by silence, that silence is construed as consent; as a confession that, because 
God is One, therefore His Son is not God, and God abides in eternal solitude. If, on the other hand, the 


heresy involved in their bold argument be met by contradiction, this opposition is branded as a departure 
from the true Gospel faith, which states in precise terms the unity of God, or else they cast in the 
opponent’s teeth that he has fallen into the contrary heresy, which allows but one Person of Father and of 
Son . Such is the deadly artifice, wearing the aspect of an attractive innocence, which the world’s wisdom, 
which is folly with God, has forged to beguile us in this first article of their faith, which we can neither 
confess nor deny without risk of blasphemy. We walk between dangers on either hand; the unity of God 
may force us into a denial of the Godhead of His Son, or, if we confess that the Father is God and the Son 
is God, we may be driven into the heresy of interpreting the unity of Father and of Son in the Sabellian 
sense. Thus their device of insisting upon the One God would either shut out the Second Person from the 
Godhead, or destroy the Unity by admitting Him as a second God, or else make the unity merely nominal. 
For unity, they would plead, excludes a Second; the existence of a Second is destructive of unity; and Two 
cannot be One. 


2. But we who have attained this wisdom of God, which is folly to the world, and purpose, by means of the 
sound and saving profession of true faith in the Lord, to unmask the snake-like treachery of their 
teaching; we have so laid out the plan of our undertaking as to gain a vantage ground for the display of 
the truth without entangling ourselves in the dangers of heretical assertion. We carefully avoid either 
extreme; not denying that God is One, yet setting forth distinctly, on the evidence of the Lawgiver who 
proclaims the unity of God, the truth that there is God and God. We teach that it is by no confusion of the 
Two that God is One; we do not rend Him in pieces by preaching a plurality of Gods, nor yet do we profess 
a distinction only in name. But we present Him as God and God, postponing at present for fuller 
discussion hereafter the question of the Divine unity. For the Gospels tell us that Moses taught the truth 
when he proclaimed that God is One; and Moses by his proclamation of One God confirms the lesson of 
the Gospels, which tell of God and God. Thus we do not contradict our authorities, but base our teaching 
upon them, proving that the revelation to Israel of the unity of God gives no sanction to the refusal of 
Divinity to the Son of God; since he who is our authority for asserting that there is One God is our 
authority also for confessing the Godhead of His Son. 


3. And so the arrangement of our treatise follows closely the order of the objections raised. Since the next 
article of their blasphemous and dishonest confession is, We confess One true God , the whole of this 
second book is devoted to the question whether the Son of God be true God. For it is clear that the 
heretics have ingeniously contrived this arrangement of first naming One God and then One true God, in 
order to detach the Son from the name and nature of God; since the thought must suggest itself that, 
truth being inherent in the One God, it must be strictly confined to Him. And therefore, since it is clear 
beyond a doubt that Moses, when he proclaimed the unity of God, meant therein to assert the Divinity of 
the Son, let us return to the leading passages in which his teaching is conveyed, and enquire whether or 
no he wishes us to believe that the Son, Who, as he has taught us, is God, is also true God. It is clear that 
the truth, or genuineness, of a thing is a question of its nature and its powers. For instance, true wheat is 
that which grows to a head with the beard bristling round it, which is purged from the chaff and ground to 
flour, compounded into a loaf and taken for food, and renders the nature and the uses of bread. Thus 
natural powers are the evidence of truth; and let us see, by this test, whether He, Whom Moses calls God, 
be true God. We will defer for the present our discourse concerning this One God, Who is also true God, 
lest, if I fail at once to take up their challenge and uphold the One True God in the two Persons of Father 
and of Son, eager and anxious souls be oppressed by dangerous doubts. 


4. And now, since we accept as common ground the fact that God recognises His Son as God, I ask you: 
how does the creation of the world disprove our assertion that the Son is true God? There is no doubt that 
all things are through the Son, for, in the Apostle’s words, All things are through Him, and in Him . [f all 
things are through Him, and all were made out of nothing, and none otherwise than through Him, in what 
element of true Godhead is He defective, Who possesses both the nature and the power of God? He had at 
His disposal the powers of the Divine nature, to bring into being the non-existent and to create at His 
pleasure. For God saw that they were good . 


5. When the Law says, And God said, Let there be a firmament, and then adds, And God made the 
firmament, it introduces no other distinction than that of Person. It indicates no difference of power or 
nature, and makes no change of name. Under the one title of God it reveals, first, the thought of Him Who 
spoke, and then the action of Him Who created. The language of the narrator says nothing to deprive Him 
of Divine nature and power; nay rather, how precisely does it inculcate His true Godhead. The power to 
give effect to the word of creation belongs only to that Nature with Whom to speak is the same as to fulfil. 
How then is He not true God, Who creates, if He is true God, Who commands? If the word spoken was 
truly Divine, the deed done was truly Divine also. God spoke, and God created; if it was true God Who 
spoke, He Who created was true God also; unless indeed, while the presence of true Godhead was 
displayed in the speech of the One, its absence was manifested in the action of the Other. Thus in the Son 
of God we behold the true Divine nature. He is God, He is Creator, He is Son of God, He is omnipotent. It 
is not merely that He can do whatever He will, for will is always the concomitant of power; but He can do 
also whatever is commanded Him. Absolute power is this, that its possessor can execute as Agent 
whatever His words as Speaker can express. When unlimited power of expression is combined with 
unlimited power of execution, then this creative power, commensurate with the commanding word, 
possesses the true nature of God. Thus the Son of God is not false God, nor God by adoption, nor God by 


gift of the name, but true God. Nothing would be gained by the statement of the arguments by which His 
true Godhead is opposed. His possession of the name and of the nature of God is conclusive proof. He, by 
Whom all things were made, is God. So much the creation of the world tells me about Him. He is God, 
equal with God in name; true God, equal with true God in power. The might of God is revealed to us in the 
creative word; the might of God is manifested also in the creative act. And now again I ask by what 
authority you deny, in your confession of Father and Son, the true Divine nature of Him Whose name 
reveals His power, Whose power proves His right to the Name. 


6. My reader must bear in mind that I am silent about the current objections through no forgetfulness, 
and no distrust of my cause. For that constantly cited text, The Father is greater than I, and its cognate 
passages are perfectly familiar to me, and I have my interpretation of them ready, which makes them 
witness to the true Divine nature of the Son. But it serves my purpose best to adhere in reply to the order 
of attack, that our pious effort may follow close upon the progress of their impious scheme, and when we 
see them diverge into godless heresy we may at once obliterate the track of error. To this end we postpone 
to the end of our work the testimony of the Evangelists and Apostles, and join battle with the blasphemers 
for the present on the ground of the Law and the Prophets, silencing their crooked argument, based on 
misinterpretation and deceit, by the very texts with which they strive to delude us. The sound method of 
demonstrating a truth is to expose the fallacy of the objections raised against it; and the disgrace of the 
deceiver is complete if his own lie be converted into an evidence for the truth. And, indeed, the universal 
experience of mankind has learned that falsehood and truth are incompatible, and cannot be reconciled or 
made coherent; that by their very nature they are among those opposites which are eternally repugnant, 
and can never combine or agree. 


7. This being the case, I ask how a distinction can be made in the words, Let Us make man after Our own 
image and likeness, between a true God and a false. The words express a meaning, the meaning is the 
outcome of thought; the thought is set in motion by truth. Let us follow the words back to their meaning, 
and learn from the meaning the thought, and from the thought attain to the underlying truth. Thy enquiry 
is, whether He to Whom the words Let Us make man after Our own image and likeness were spoken, was 
not thought of as true by Him Who spoke; for they undoubtedly express the feeling and thought of the 
Speaker. In saying Let Us make, He clearly indicates One in no discord with Himself, no alien or 
powerless Being, but One endowed with power to do the thing of which He speaks. His own words assure 
us that this is the sense in which we must understand that they were spoken. 


8. To assure us still more fully of the true Godhead manifested in the nature and work of the Son, He, Who 
expressed His meaning in the words I have cited, shews that His thought was suggested by the true 
Divinity of Him to Whom He said, After Our own image and likeness. How is He falsely called God, to 
Whom the true God says, After Our own image and likeness? Our is inconsistent with isolation, and with 
difference either in purpose or in nature. Man is created, taking the words in their strict sense, in Their 
common image. Now there can be nothing common to the true and to the false. God, the Speaker, is 
speaking to God; man is being created in the image of Father and of Son. The Two are One in name and 
One in nature. It is only one image after which man is made. The time has not yet come for me to discuss 
this matter; hereafter I will explain what is this image of God the Father and of God the Son into which 
man was created. For the present we will stick to the question, was, or was not, He true God, to Whom the 
true God said, Let Us make man after Our own image and likeness? Separate, if you can, the true from the 
false elements in this image common to Both; in your heretical madness divide the indivisible. For They 
Two are One, of Whose one image and likeness man is the one copy. 


9. But now let us continue our reading of this Scripture, to shew how the consistency of truth is 
unaffected by these dishonest objections. The next words are, And God made man; after the image of God 
made He him. The image is in common; God made man after the image of God. I would ask him who 
denies that God’s Son is true God, in what God’s image he supposes that God made man? He must bear 
constantly in mind that all things are through the Son; heretical ingenuity must not, for its own purposes, 
twist this passage into action on the part of the Father. If, therefore, man is created through God the Son 
after the image of God the Father, he is created also after the image of the Son; for all admit that the 
words After Our image and likeness were spoken to the Son. Thus His true Godhead is as explicitly 
asserted by the Divine words as manifested in the Divine action; so that it is God Who moulds man into 
the image of God, Who reveals Himself as God, and, moreover, as true God. For His joint possession of the 
Divine image proves Him true God, while His creative action displays Him as God the Son. 


10. What wild insanity of abandoned souls! What blind audacity of reckless blasphemy! You hear of God 
and God; you hear of Our image. Why suggest that One is, and One is not, true God? Why distinguish 
between God by nature and God in name? Why, under pretext of defending the faith, do you destroy the 
faith? Why struggle to pervert the revelation of One God, One true God, into a denial that God is One and 
true? Not yet will I stifle your insane efforts with the clear words of Evangelists and Prophets, in which 
Father and Son appear not as one Person, but as One in nature, and Each as true God. For the present the 
Law, unaided, annihilates you. Does the Law ever speak of One true God, and One not true? Does it ever 
speak of Either, except by the name of God, which is the true expression of Their nature? It speaks of God 
and God; it speaks also of God as One. Nay, it does more than so describe Them. It manifests Them as true 
God and true God, by the sure evidence of Their joint image. It begins by speaking of Them first by their 


strict name of God; then it attributes true Godhead to Both in common. For when man, Their creature, is 
created after the image of Both, sound reason forces the conclusion that Each of Them is true God. 


11. But let us travel once more in our journey of instruction over the lessons taught in the holy Law of 
God. The Angel of God speaks to Hagar; and this same Angel is God. But perhaps His being the Angel of 
God means that He is not true God. For this title seems to indicate a lower nature; where the name points 
to a difference in kind, it is thought that true equality must be absent. The last book has already exposed 
the hollowness of this objection; the title of Angel informs us of His office, not of His nature. I have 
prophetic evidence for this explanation; Who maketh His angels spirits, and His ministers a flaming fire . 
That flaming fire is His ministers; that spirit which comes, His angels. These figures shew the nature and 
the power of His messengers, or angels, and of His ministers. This spirit is an angel, that flaming fire a 
minister, of God. Their nature adapts them for the function of messenger or minister. Thus the Law, or 
rather God through the Law, wishing to indicate God the Son as a Person, yet as bearing the same name 
with the Father, calls Him the Angel, that is, the Messenger, of God. The title Messenger proves that He 
has an office of His own; that His nature is truly Divine is proved when He is called God. But this 
sequence, first Angel, then God, is in the order of revelation, not in Himself. For we confess Them Father 
and Son in the strictest sense, in such equality that the Only-begotten Son, by virtue of His birth, 
possesses true Divinity from the Unbegotten Father. This revelation of Them as Sender and as Sent is but 
another expression for Father and Son; not contradicting the true Divine nature of the Son, nor cancelling 
His possession of the Godhead as His birthright. For none can doubt that the Son by His birth partakes 
congenitally of the nature of His Author, in such wise that from the One there comes into being an 
indivisible Unity, because One is from One. 


12. Faith burns with passionate ardour; the burden of silence is intolerable, and my thoughts imperiously 
demand an utterance. Already, in the preceding book I have departed from the intended method of my 
demonstration. I was denouncing that blasphemous sense in which the heretics speak of One God, and 
expounding the passages in which Moses speaks of God and God. I hastened on with a precipitate, though 
devout, zeal to the true sense in which we hold the unity of God. And now again, wrapped up in the 
pursuit of another enquiry, I have suffered myself to wander from the course, and, while I was engaged 
upon the true Divinity of the Son, the ardour of my soul has hurried me on before the time to make the 
confession of true God as Father and as Son. But our own faith must wait its proper place in the treatise. 
This preliminary statement of it has been made as a safeguard for the reader; it shall be so developed and 
explained hereafter as to frustrate the schemes of the gainsayer. 


13. To resume the argument; this title of office indicates no difference of nature, for He, Who is the Angel 
of God, is God. The test of His true Godhead shall be, whether or no His words and acts were those of 
God. He increases Ishmael into a great people, and promises that many nations shall bear his name. Is 
this, I ask, within an angel’s power? If not, and this is the power of God, why do you refuse true Divinity to 
Him Who, on your own confession, has the true power of God? Thus He possesses the true and perfect 
powers of the Divine nature. True God, in all the types in which He reveals Himself for the world’s 
salvation, is not, nor ever can be, other than true God. 


14. Now first, I ask, what is the meaning of these terms, true God’ and not true God’? If any one says to 
me This is fire, but not true fire; water, but not true water,’ I can attach no intelligible meaning to his 
words. What difference in kind can there be between one true specimen, and another true specimen, of 
the same class? If a thing be fire, it must be true fire; while its nature remains the same it cannot lose this 
character of true fire. Deprive water of its watery nature, and by so doing you destroy it as true water; let 
it remain water, and it will inevitably still be true water. The only way in which an object can lose its 
nature is by losing its existence; if it continue to exist it must be truly itself. If the Son of God is God, then 
He is true God; if He is not true God, then in no possible sense is He God at all. If He has not the nature, 
then He has no right to the name; if, on the contrary, the name which indicates the nature is His by 
inherent right, then it cannot be that He is destitute of that nature in its truest sense. 


15. But perhaps it will be argued that, when the Angel of God is called God, He receives the name as a 
favour, through adoption, and has in consequence a nominal, not a true, Godhead. If He gave us an 
inadequate revelation of His Divine nature at the time when He was styled the Angel of God, judge 
whether He has not fully manifested His true Godhead under the name of a nature lower than the angelic. 
For a Man spoke to Abraham, and Abraham worshipped Him as God. Pestilent heretic! Abraham 
confessed Him, you deny Him, to be God. What hope is there for you, in your blasphemy, of the blessings 
promised to Abraham? He is Father of the Gentiles, but not for you; you cannot go forth from your 
regeneration to join the household of his seed, through the blessings given to his faith. You are no son, 
raised up to Abraham from the stones; you are a generation of vipers, an adversary of his belief. You are 
not the Israel of God, the heir of Abraham, justified by faith; for you have disbelieved God, while Abraham 
was justified and appointed to be the Father of the Gentiles through that faith wherein he worshipped the 
God Whose word he trusted. God it was Whom that blessed and faithful Patriarch worshipped then; and 
mark how truly He was God, to Whom, in His own words, all things are possible. Is there any, but God 
alone, to Whom nothing is impossible? And He, to Whom all things are possible, does He fall short of true 
Divinity? 


16. I ask further, Who is this God Who overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah? For the Lord rained from the 
Lord ; was it not the true Lord from the true Lord? Have you any alternative to this Lord, and Lord? Or 
any other meaning for the terms, except that in Lord, and Lord, their Persons are distinguished? Bear in 
mind that Him Whom you have confessed as Alone true, you have also confessed as Alone the righteous 
Judge . Now mark that the Lord who rains from the Lord, and slays not the just with the unjust, and 
judges the whole earth, is both Lord and also righteous Judge, and also rains from the Lord. In the face of 
all this, I ask you Which it is that you describe as alone the righteous Judge. The Lord rains from the Lord; 
you will not deny that He Who rains from the Lord is the righteous Judge, for Abraham, the Father of the 
Gentiles—but not of the unbelieving Gentiles—speaks thus: In no wise shalt Thou do this thing, to slay the 
righteous with the wicked, for then shall the righteous be as the wicked. In no wise shalt Thou, Who 
judgest the earth, execute this judgment . This God, then, the righteous Judge, is clearly also the true God. 
Blasphemer! Your own falsehood confutes you. Not yet do I bring forward the witness of the Gospels 
concerning God the Judge; the Law has told me that He is the Judge. You must deprive the Son of His 
judgeship before you can deprive Him of His true Divinity. You have solemnly confessed that He Who is 
the only righteous Judge is also the only true God; your own statements bind you to the admission that He 
Who is the righteous Judge is also true God. This Judge is the Lord, to Whom all things are possible, the 
Promiser of eternal blessings, Judge of righteous and of wicked. He is the God of Abraham, worshipped by 
him. Fool and blasphemer that you are, your shameless readiness of tongue must invent some new fallacy, 
if you are to prove that He is not true God. 


17. His merciful and mysterious self-revelations are in no wise inconsistent with His true heavenly nature; 
and His faithful saints never fail to penetrate the guise He has assumed in order that faith may see Him. 
The types of the Law foreshew the mysteries of the Gospel; they enable the Patriarch to see and to believe 
what hereafter the Apostle is to gaze on and publish. For, since the Law is the shadow of things to come, 
the shadow that was seen was a true outline of the reality which cast it. God was seen and believed and 
worshipped as Man, Who was indeed to be born as Man in the fulness of time. He takes upon Him, to 
meet the Patriarch’s eye, a semblance which foreshadows the future truth. In that old day God was only 
seen, not born, as Man; in due time He was born, as well as seen. Familiarity with the human appearance, 
which He took that men might behold Him, was to prepare them for the time when He should, in very 
truth, be born as Man. Then it was that the shadow took substance, the semblance reality, the vision life. 
But God remained unchanged, whether He were seen in the appearance, or born in the reality, of 
manhood. The resemblance was perfect between Himself, after His birth, and Himself, as He had been 
seen in vision. As He was born, so He had appeared; as He had appeared, so was He born. But, since the 
time has not yet come for us to compare the Gospel account with that of the prophet Moses, let us pursue 
our chosen course through the pages of the Law. Hereafter we shall prove from the Gospels that it was 
the true Son of God Who was born as Man; for the present, we are shewing from the Law that it was true 
God, the Son of God, Who appeared to the Patriarchs in human form. For when One appeared to Abraham 
as Man, He was worshipped as God and proclaimed as Judge; and when the Lord rained from the Lord, 
beyond a doubt the Law tells us that the Lord rained from the Lord in order to reveal to us the Father and 
the Son. Nor can we for a moment suppose that when the Patriarch, with full knowledge, worshipped the 
Son as God, he was blind to the fact that it was true God Whom he worshipped. 


18. But godless unbelief finds it very hard to apprehend the true faith. Their capacity for devotion has 
never been expanded by belief, and is too narrow to receive a full presentment of the truth. Hence the 
unbelieving soul cannot grasp the great work done by God in being born as Man to accomplish the 
salvation of mankind; in the work of its salvation it fails to see the power of God. They think of the travail 
of His birth, the feebleness of infancy, the growth of childhood, the attainment of maturity, of bodily 
suffering and of the Cross with which it ended, and of the death upon the Cross; and all this conceals His 
true Godhead from their eyes. Yet He had called into being all these capacities for Himself, as additions to 
His nature; capacities which in His true Divine nature He had not possessed. Thus He acquired them 
without loss of His true Divinity, and ceased not to be God when He became Man; when He, Who is God 
eternally, became Man at a point in time. They cannot see an exercise of the true God’s power in His 
becoming what He was not before, yet never ceasing to be His former Self. And yet there would have been 
no acceptance of our feeble nature, had not He by the strength of His own omnipotent nature, while 
remaining what He was, come to be what previously He was not. What blindness of heresy, what foolish 
wisdom of the world, which cannot see that the reproach of Christ is the power of God, the folly of faith 
the wisdom of God! So Christ in your eyes is not God because He, Who was from eternity, was born, 
because the Unchangeable grew with years, the Impassible suffered, the Living died, the Dead lives; 
because all His history contradicts the common course of nature! Is not all this simply to say that He, 
being God, was omnipotent? Not yet, ye holy and venerable Gospels, do I turn your pages, to prove from 
them that Christ Jesus, amid these changes and sufferings, is God. For the Law is the forerunner of the 
Gospels, and the Law must teach us that, when God clothed Himself in infirmity, He lost not His Godhead. 
The types of the Law are our convincing assurance of the mysteries of the Gospel faith. 


19. Be with me now in thy faithful spirit, holy and blessed Patriarch Jacob, to combat the poisonous 
hissings of the serpent of unbelief. Prevail once more in thy wrestling with the Man, and, being the 
stronger, once more entreat His blessing. Why pray for what thou mightest demand from thy weaker 
Opponent? Thy strong arm has vanquished Him Whose blessing thou prayest. Thy bodily victory is in 
broad contrast to thy soul’s humility, thy deeds to thy thoughts. It is a Man whom thou holdest powerless 


in thy strong grasp; but in thine eye this Man is true God, and God not in name only, but in nature. It is 
not the blessing of a God by adoption that thou dost claim, but the true God’s blessing. With Man thou 
strivest; but face to face thou seest God. What thou seest with the bodily eye is different far from what 
thou beholdest with the vision of faith. Thou hast felt Him to be weak Man; but thy soul has been saved 
because it saw God in Him. When thou wast wrestling thou wast Jacob; thou art Israel now, through faith 
in the blessing which thou didst claim. According to the flesh, the Man is thy inferior, for a type of His 
passion in the flesh; but thou canst recognise God in that weak flesh, for a sign of His blessing in the 
Spirit. The witness of the eye does not disturb thy faith; His feebleness does not mislead thee into neglect 
of His blessing. Though He is Man, His humanity is no bar to His being God, His Godhead no bar to His 
being true God; for, being God, He must indeed be true . 


20. The Law in its progress still follows the sequence of the Gospel mystery, of which it is the shadow; its 
types are a faithful anticipation of the truths taught by the Apostles. In the vision of his dream the blessed 
Jacob saw God; this was the revelation of a mystery, not a bodily manifestation. For there was shown to 
him the descent of angels by the ladder, and their ascent to heaven, and God resting above the ladder; and 
the vision, as it was interpreted, foretold that his dream should some day become a revealed truth. The 
Patriarch’s words, The house of God and the gate of heaven, shew us the scene of His vision; and then, 
after a long account of what he did, the narrative proceeds thus: And God said unto Jacob, Arise, and go 
up to the place Bethel, and dwell there: and make there a Sacrifice unto God, that appeared unto thee 
when thou fleddest from the face of Esau . If the faith of the Gospel has access through God the Son to 
God the Father, and if it is only through God that God can be apprehended, then shew us in what sense 
This is not true God, Who demands reverence for God, Who rests above the heavenly ladder. What 
difference of nature separates the Two, when Both bear the one name which indicates the one nature? It 
is God Who was seen; it is also God Who speaks about God Who was seen. God cannot be apprehended 
except through God; even as also God accepts no worship from us except through God. We could not 
understand that the One must be reverenced, unless the Other had taught us reverence for Him; we could 
not have known that the One is God, unless we had known the Godhead of the Other. The revelation of 
mysteries holds its appointed course; it is by God that we are initiated into the worship of God. And when 
one name, which tells of one nature, combines the Father with the Son, how can the Son so fall beneath 
Himself as to be other than true God? 


21. Human judgment must not pass its sentence upon God. Our nature is not such that it can lift itself by 
its own forces to the contemplation of heavenly things. We must learn from God what we are to think of 
God; we have no source of knowledge but Himself. You may be as carefully trained as you will in secular 
philosophy; you may have lived a life of righteousness. All this will contribute to your mental satisfaction, 
but it will not help you to know God. Moses was adopted as the son of the queen, and instructed in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians; he had, moreover, out of loyalty to his race avenged the wrong of the Hebrew by 
slaying the Egyptian , and yet he knew not the God Who had blessed his fathers. For when he left Egypt 
through fear of the discovery of his deed, and was living as a shepherd in the land of Midian, he saw a fire 
in the bush, and the bush unconsumed. Then it was that he heard the voice of God, and asked His name, 
and learned His nature. Of all this he could have known nothing except through God Himself. And we, in 
like manner, must confine ourselves, in whatever we say of God, to the terms in which He has spoken to 
our understanding concerning Himself. 


22. It is the Angel of God Who appeared in the fire from the bush; and it is God Who spoke from the bush 
amid the fire. He is manifested as Angel; that is His office, not His nature. The name which expresses His 
nature is given you as God; for the Angel of God is God. But perhaps He is not true God. Is the God of 
Abraham, then, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob, not true God? For the Angel Who speaks from the bush 
is their God eternally. And, lest you insinuate that the name is His only by adoption, it is the absolute God 
Who speaks to Moses. These are His words:—And the Lord said unto Moses, I Am that I Am; and He said, 
Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, He that is hath sent me unto you . God’s discourse began 
as the speech of the Angel, in order to reveal the mystery of human salvation in the Son. Next He appears 
as the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, that we may know the name which is 
His by nature. Finally it is the God that is Who sends Moses to Israel, that we may have full assurance that 
in the absolute sense He is God. 


23. What further fictions can the futile folly of insane blasphemy devise? Do you still persist in your 
nightly sowing of tares, predestined to be burnt, among the pure wheat, when the knowledge of all the 
Patriarchs contradicts you? Nay more: if you believed Moses, you would believe also in God, the Son of 
God; unless perchance you deny that it was of Him that Moses spoke. If you propose to deny that, you 
must listen to the words of God:—For had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed Me also, for he 
wrote of Me . Moses, indeed, will refute you with the whole volume of the Law, ordained through angels, 
which he received by the hand of the Mediator. Enquire whether He, Who gave the Law, were not true 
God; for the Mediator was the Giver. And was it not to meet God that Moses led out the people to the 
Mount? Was it not God Who came down into the Mount? Or was it, perhaps, only by a fiction or an 
adoption, and not by right of nature, that He, Who did all this, bore the name of God? Mark the blare of 
the trumpets, the flashing of the torches, the clouds of smoke, as from a furnace, rolling over the 
mountain, the terror of conscious impotence on the part of man in the presence of God, the confession of 
the people, when they prayed Moses to be their spokesman, that at the voice of God they would die. Is He, 


with the loss of wisdom and prudence? What follows will confirm this suggestion, when he asks, “Hath not 
God infatuated the wisdom of this world?” and when he adds the reason why: “For after that, in the 
wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believe.” But first a word about the expression “the world;” because in this passage particularly, 
the heretics expend a great deal of their subtlety in showing that by world is meant the lord of the world. 
We, however, understand the term to apply to any person that is in the world, by a simple idiom of human 
language, which often substitutes that which contains for that which is contained. “The circus shouted,” 
“The forum spoke,” and “The basilica murmured,” are well-known expressions, meaning that the people in 
these places did so. Since then the man, not the god, of the world in his wisdom knew not God, whom 
indeed he ought to have known (both the Jew by his knowledge of the Scriptures, and all the human race 
by their knowledge of God’s works), therefore that God, who was not acknowledged in His wisdom, 
resolved to smite men’s knowledge with His foolishness, by saving all those who believe in the folly of the 
preached cross. “Because the Jews require signs,” who ought to have already made up their minds about 
God, “and the Greeks seek after wisdom,” who rely upon their own wisdom, and not upon God’s. If, 
however, it was a new god that was being preached, what sin had the Jews committed, in seeking after 
signs to believe; or the Greeks, when they hunted after a wisdom which they would prefer to accept? Thus 
the very retribution which overtook both Jews and Greeks proves that God is both a jealous God and a 
Judge, inasmuch as He infatuated the world’s wisdom by an angry and a judicial retribution. Since, then, 
the causes are in the hands of Him who gave us the Scriptures which we use, it follows that the apostle, 
when treating of the Creator, (as Him whom both Jew and Gentile as yet have) not known, means 
undoubtedly to teach us, that the God who is to become known (in Christ) is the Creator. The very 
“stumbling-block” which he declares Christ to be “to the Jews,” points unmistakeably to the Creator’s 
prophecy respecting Him, when by Isaiah He says: “Behold I lay in Sion a stone of stumbling and a rock of 
offence.” This rock or stone is Christ. This stumbling-stone Marcion retains still. Now, what is that 
“foolishness of God which is wiser than men,” but the cross and death of Christ? What is that “weakness 
of God which is stronger than men,” but the nativity and incarnation of God? If, however, Christ was not 
born of the Virgin, was not constituted of human flesh, and thereby really suffered neither death nor the 
cross, there was nothing in Him either of foolishness or weakness; nor is it any longer true, that “God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise;” nor, again, hath “God chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the mighty;” nor “the base things” and the least things “in the world, and things 
which are despised, which are even as nothing” (that is, things which really are not), “to bring to nothing 
things which are” (that is, which really are). For nothing in the dispensation of God is found to be mean, 
and ignoble, and contemptible. Such only occurs in man’s arrangement. The very Old Testament of the 
Creator itself, it is possible, no doubt, to charge with foolishness, and weakness, and dishonour and 
meanness, and contempt. What is more foolish and more weak than God’s requirement of bloody 
sacrifices and of savoury holocausts? What is weaker than the cleansing of vessels and of beds? What 
more dishonourable than the discoloration of the reddening skin? What so mean as the statute of 
retaliation? What so contemptible as the exception in meats and drinks? The whole of the Old Testament, 
the heretic, to the best of my belief, holds in derision. For God has chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound its wisdom. Marcion’s god has no such discipline, because he does not take after (the 
Creator) in the process of confusing opposites by their opposites, so that “no flesh shall glory; but, as it is 
written, He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” In what Lord? Surely in Him who gave this precept. 
Unless, forsooth, the Creator enjoined us to glory in the god of Marcion. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE DIVINE WAY OF WISDOM, AND GREATNESS, AND MIGHT. GOD’S HIDING OF HIMSELF, AND SUBSEQUENT 
REVELATION. TO MARCION’S GOD SUCH A CONCEALMENT AND MANIFESTATION IMPOSSIBLE. GOD’S 
PREDESTINATION. NO SUCH PRIOR SYSTEM OF INTENTION POSSIBLE TO A GOD PREVIOUSLY UNKNOWN AS WAS 
MARCION’S. THE POWERS OF THE WORLD WHICH CRUCIFIED CHRIST. ST. PAUL, AS A WISE MASTER-BUILDER, 
ASSOCIATED WITH PROPHECY. SUNDRY INJUNCTIONS OF THE APOSTLE PARALLEL WITH THE TEACHING OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


By all these statements, therefore, does he show us what God he means, when he says, “We speak the 
wisdom of God among them that are perfect.” It is that God who has confounded the wisdom of the wise, 
who has brought to nought the understanding of the prudent, who has reduced to folly the world’s 
wisdom, by choosing its foolish things, and disposing them to the attainment of salvation. This wisdom, he 
says, once lay hidden in things that were foolish, weak, and lacking in honour; once also was latent under 
figures, allegories, and enigmatical types; but it was afterwards to be revealed in Christ, who was set “as 
a light to the Gentiles,” by the Creator who promised through the mouth of Isaiah that He would discover 
“the hidden treasures, which eye had not seen.” Now, that that god should have ever hidden anything who 
had never made a cover wherein to practise concealment, is in itself a wholly incredible idea. If he 
existed, concealment of himself was out of the question—to say nothing of any of his religious ordinances. 
The Creator, on the contrary, was as well known in Himself as His ordinances were. These, we know, were 
publicly instituted in Israel; but they lay overshadowed with latent meanings, in which the wisdom of God 
was concealed, to be brought to light by and by amongst “the perfect,” when the time should come, but 
“pre-ordained in the counsels of God before the ages.” But whose ages, if not the Creator’s? For because 
ages consist of times, and times are made up of days, and months, and years; since also days, and months, 
and years are measured by suns, and moons, and stars, which He ordained for this purpose (for “they 


in your judgment, not true God, when simple dread lest He should speak filled Israel with the fear of 
death? He Whose voice could not be borne by human weakness? In your eyes is He not God, because He 
addressed you through the weak faculties of a man, that you might hear, and live ? Moses entered the 
Mount; in forty days and nights he gained the knowledge of the mysteries of heaven, and set it all in order 
according to the vision of the truth which was revealed to him there. From intercourse with God, Who 
spoke with him, he received the reflected splendour of that glory on which none may gaze? his corruptible 
countenance was transfigured into the likeness of the unapproachable light of Him, with Whom he was 
dwelling. Of this God he bears witness, of this God he speaks; he summons the angels of God to come and 
worship Him amid the gladness of the Gentiles, and prays that the blessings which please Him may 
descend upon the head of Joseph. In face of such evidence as this, dare any man say that He has nothing 
but the name of God, and deny His true Divinity? 


24. This long discussion has, I believe, brought out the truth that no sound argument has ever been 
adduced in favour of a distinction between One Who is, and One Who is not, true God, in those passages 
where the Law speaks of God and God, of Lord and Lord. I have proved that these terms are inconsistent 
with difference between Them in name or in nature, and that we can use the name as a test of the nature, 
and the nature as a clue to the name. Thus I have shewn that the character, the power, the attributes, the 
name of God are inherent in Him Whom the Law has called God. I have shewn also that the Law, gradually 
unfolding the Gospel mystery, reveals the Son as a Person by manifesting God as obedient, in the creation 
of the world, to the words of God, and in the formation of man making what is the joint image of God, and 
of God; and again, that in the judgment of the men of Sodom the Lord is Judge from the Lord; that, in the 
giving of blessings and ordaining of the mysteries of the Law, the Angel of God is God. Thus, in support of 
the saving confession of God as ever manifested in the Persons of Father and of Son, we have shewn how 
the Law teaches the true Godhead by the use of the strict name of God; for, while the Law states clearly 
that They are Two, it casts no shadow of doubt upon the true Godhead of either. 


25. And now the time has come for us to put a stop to that cunning artifice of heresy, by which they 
pervert the devout and godly teachings of the Law into a support for their own godless delusion. They 
preface their denial of the Son of God with the words, Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is One; and then, 
because their blasphemy would be refuted by the identity of name, since the Law speaks of God and God, 
they invoke the authority of the prophetic words, They shall bless Thee, the true God, to prove that the 
name is not used in the true sense. They argue that these words teach that God is One, and that God, the 
Son of God, has His name only and not His nature; and that therefore we must conclude that the true God 
is one Person only. But perhaps you imagine, fool, that we shall contradict these texts of yours, and so 
deny that there is one true God. Assuredly we do not contradict them by a confession conceived in your 
sense. Our faith receives them, our reason accepts them, our words declare them. We recognise One God, 
and Him true God. The name of God has no dangers for our confession, which proclaims that in the nature 
of the Son there is the One true God. Learn the meaning of your own words, recognise the One true God, 
and then you will be able to make a faithful confession of God, One and true. It is the words of our faith 
which you are turning into the instrument of your blasphemy, preserving the sound and perverting the 
sense. Masquerading in a foolish garb of imaginary wisdom, under cover of loyalty to truth you are the 
truth’s destroyer. You confess that God is One and true, on purpose to deny the truth which you confess. 
Your language claims a reputation for piety on the strength of its impiety, for truth on the strength of its 
falsehood. Your preaching of One true God leads up to a denial of Him. For you deny that the Son is true 
God, though you admit that He is God, but God in name only, not in nature. If His birth be in name, not in 
nature, then you are justified in denying His true right to the name; but if He be truly born as God, how 
then can He fail to be true God by virtue of His birth? Deny the fact, and you may deny the consequence; 
if you admit the fact, how can He be other than Himself? No being can alter its own essential nature. 
About His birth I shall speak presently; meantime I will refute your blasphemous falsehoods concerning 
His true Divine nature by the utterances of prophets. But I shall take care that in our assertion of the One 
true God I give no cover to the Sabellian heresy that the Father is one Person with the Son, and none to 
that slander against the Son’s true Godhead, which you evolve out of the unity of the One true God. 


26. Blasphemy is incompatible with wisdom; where the fear of God, which is the beginning of wisdom, is 
absent, no glimmer of intelligence survives. An instance of this is seen in the heretics’ citation of the 
prophet’s words, And they shall bless Thee, the true God, as evidence against the Godhead of the Son. 
First, we see here the folly, which clogs unbelief in the misunderstanding or (if it were understood) in the 
suppression of the earlier part of the prophecy: and again we see it in their fraudulent interpolation of 
that one little word, not to be found in the book itself. This proceeding is as stupid as it is dishonest, since 
no one would trust them so far as to accept their reading without referring for corroboration to the 
prophetic text. For that text does not stand thus: They shall bless Thee, the true God, but thus: They shall 
bless the true God . There is no slight difference between Thee, the true God and The true God. If Thee be 
retained, the pronoun of the second person implies that Another is being addressed; if Thee be omitted, 
True God, the object of the sentence, is the Speaker. 


27. To ensure that our explanation of the passage shall be complete and certain, I cite the words in full:— 
Therefore thus saith the Lord, Behold, they that serve Me shall eat, but ye shall be hungry, behold, they 
that serve Me shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty, behold, they that serve Me shall rejoice with gladness, 
but ye shall cry for sorrow of your heart, and shall howl for vexation of spirit. For ye shall leave your name 


for a rejoicing unto My chosen, but the Lord shall slay you. But My servants shall be called by a new 
name, which shall be blessed upon earth; and they shall bless the true God, and they that swear upon the 
earth shall swear by the true God . There is always a good reason for any departure from the accustomed 
modes of expression, but novelty is also made an opportunity for misinterpretation. The question here is, 
Why, when so many earlier prophecies have been uttered concerning God, and the name God, alone and 
without epithet, has sufficed hitherto to indicate the Divine majesty and nature, the Spirit of prophecy 
should now foretell through Isaiah that the true God was to be blessed, and that men should swear upon 
earth by the true God. First, we must bear in mind that this discourse was spoken concerning times to 
come. Now, I ask, was not He, in the mind of the Jews, true God, Whom men used then to bless, and by 
whom they swore? The Jews, unaware of the typical meaning of their mysteries, and therefore ignorant of 
God the Son, worshipped God simply as God, and not as Father ; for, if they had worshipped Him as 
Father, they would have worshipped the Son also. It was God, therefore, Whom they blessed and by Whom 
they swore. But the prophet testifies that it is true God Who shall be blessed hereafter; calling Him true 
God, because the mysteriousness of His Incarnation was to blind the eyes of some to His true Godhead. 
When falsehood was to be published abroad, it was necessary that the truth should be clearly stated. And 
now let us review this passage, clause by clause. 


28. Therefore thus saith the Lord, Behold, they that serve Me shall eat, but ye shall be hungry; behold, 
they that serve Me shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty. Note that one clause contains two different tenses, 
in order to teach truth concerning two different times; They that serve Me shall eat. Present piety is 
rewarded with a future prize, and similarly present godlessness shall suffer the penalty of future thirst 
and hunger. Then He adds, Behold, they that serve Me shall rejoice with gladness, but ye shall cry for 
sorrow of your heart, and shall howl for vexation of spirit. Here again, as before, there is a revelation for 
the future and for the present. They who serve now shall rejoice with gladness, while they who do not 
serve shall abide in crying and howling through sorrow of heart and vexation of spirit. He proceeds, For 
ye shall leave your name for a rejoicing unto My chosen, but the Lord shall slay you. These words, dealing 
with a future time, are addressed to the carnal Israel, which is taunted with the prospect of having to 
surrender its name to the chosen of God. What is this name? Israel, of course; for to Israel the prophecy 
was addressed. And now I ask, What is Israel to-day? The Apostle gives the answer:—They who are in the 
spirit, not in the letter, they who walk in the Law of Christ, are the Israel of God . 


29. Furthermore, we must form a conclusion why it is that the words cited above, Therefore thus saith the 
Lord, are followed by But the Lord shall slay you, and as to the meaning of the next sentence, But my 
servants shall be called by a new name, which shall be blessed upon earth. There can be no doubt that 
both Therefore thus saith the Lord, and afterwards But the Lord shall slay you, prove that it was the Lord 
Who both spoke, and also purposed to slay, Who meant to reward His servants with that new name, Who 
was well known to have spoken through the prophets and was to be the judge of the righteous and of the 
wicked. And thus the remainder of this revelation of the mystery of the Gospel removes all doubt 
concerning the Lord as Speaker and as Slayer. It continues:—But My servants shall be called by a new 
name, which shall be blessed upon earth. Here everything is in the future. What then is this new name of 
a religion; a name which shall be blessed upon earth? If ever in past ages there were a blessing upon the 
name Christian, it is not a new name. But if this hallowed name of our devotion towards God be new, then 
this new title of Christian, awarded to our faith, is that heavenly blessing which is our reward upon earth. 


30. And now come words in perfect harmony with the inward assurance of our faith. He says, And they 
shall bless the true God, and they that swear upon earth shall swear by the true God. And indeed they who 
in God’s service have received the new name shall bless God; and moreover the God by Whom they shall 
swear is the true God. What doubt is there as to Who this true God is, by Whom men shall swear and 
Whom they shall bless, through Whom a new and blessed name shall be given to them that serve Him? I 
have on my side, in opposition to the blasphemous misrepresentations of heresy, the clear and definite 
evidence of the Church’s faith; the witness of the new name which Thou, O Christ, hast given, of the 
blessed title which Thou hast bestowed in reward of loyal service. It swears that Thou art true God. Every 
mouth, O Christ, of them that believe tells that Thou art God. The faith of all believers swears that Thou 
art God, confesses, proclaims, is inwardly assured, that Thou art true God. 


31. And thus this passage of prophecy, taken with its whole context, clearly describes as God both Him 
Whom we serve for the new name’s sake, and Him through Whom the new name is blessed upon earth. It 
tells us Who it is that is blessed as true God, and Who is sworn by as true God. And this is the confession 
of faith made, in the fulness of time, by the Church in loyal devotion to Christ her Lord. We can see how 
exactly the words of prophecy conform to the truth, by their refraining from the insertion of that pronoun 
of the second person. Had the words been Thee, the true God, then they might have been interpreted as 
spoken to another. The true God can refer to none but the Speaker. The passage, taken by itself, shews to 
Whom it refers; the preceding words, taken in connexion with it, declare Who the Speaker is Who makes 
this confession of God. They are these:—I have appeared openly to them that asked not for Me, and, I 
have been found of them that sought Me not. I said, Here am I, unto a nation that called not on My name. 
I have spread out My hands all the day to an unbelieving and gainsaying people . Could a dishonest 
attempt to suppress the truth be more completely exposed, or the Speaker be more distinctly revealed as 
true God, than here? Who, I demand, was it that appeared to them that asked not for Him, and was found 
of them that sought Him not? What nation is it that formerly called not on His name? Who is it that spread 


out His hands all the day to an unbelieving and gainsaying people? Compare with these words that holy 
and Divine Song of Deuteronomy , in which God, in His wrath against them that are no Gods, moves the 
unbelievers to jealousy against those that are no people and a foolish nation. Conclude for yourself, Who it 
is that makes Himself manifest to them that knew Him not; Who, though one people is His own, becomes 
the possession of strangers; Who it is that spreads out His hands before an unbelieving and gainsaying 
people, nailing to the cross the writing of the former sentence against us . For the same Spirit in the 
prophet, whom we are considering, proceeds thus in the course of this one prophecy, which is connected 
in argument as well as continuous in utterance:—But My servants shall be called by a new name, which 
shall be blessed upon earth, and they shall bless the true God, and they that swear upon the earth shall 
swear by the true God. 


32. If heresy, in its folly and wickedness, shall attempt to entice the simple-minded and uninstructed away 
from the true belief that these words were spoken in reference to God the Son, by feigning that they are 
an utterance of God the Father concerning Himself, it shall hear sentence passed upon the lie by the 
Apostle and Teacher of the Gentiles. He interprets all these prophecies as allusions to the passion of the 
Lord and to the times of Gospel faith, when he is reproving the unbelief of Israel, which will not recognise 
that the Lord is come in the flesh. His words are:—For whosoever shall have called upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved. How shall they call on Him in Whom they have not believed? But how shall they 
believe in Him of Whom they have not heard? And how shall they hear without a preacher? And how shall 
they preach, excerpt they have been sent? As it is written, How beautiful are the feet of them that 
proclaim peace, of them that proclaim good things. But all do not obey the Gospel. For Esaias saith, Lord, 
who hath believed our report? So then faith cometh by hearing and hearing through the word. But I say, 
Have they not heard? Yes verily, their sound went into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the 
world. But I say, Did not Israel know? First Moses saith, I will provoke you to jealousy against them that 
are no people, and against a foolish nation I will anger you. Moreover Esaias is bold, and saith, I appeared 
unto them that seek Me not, I was found by them that asked not after Me. But to Israel what saith He? All 
day long I have stretched forth My hands to a people that hearken not . Who art thou that hast mounted 
up through the successive heavens, knowing not whether thou wert in the body or out of the body, and 
canst explain more faithfully than he the words of the prophet? Who art thou that hast heard, and mayst 
not tell, the ineffable mysteries of the secret things of heaven, and hast proclaimed with greater 
assurance the knowledge granted thee by God for revelation? Who art thou that hast been fore-ordained 
to a full share of the Lord’s suffering on the Cross, and first has been caught up to Paradise and drawn 
nobler teaching from the Scriptures of God than this chosen vessel? If there be such a man, has he been 
ignorant that these are the deeds and words of the true God, proclaimed to us by His own true and chosen 
Apostle that we may recognise in Him their Author? 


33. But it may be argued that the Apostle was not inspired by the Spirit of prophecy when he borrowed 
these prophetic words; that he was only interpreting at random the words of another man, and though, no 
doubt, everything the Apostle says of himself comes to him by revelation from Christ, yet his knowledge of 
the words of Isaiah is only derived from the book. I answer that in the beginning of that utterance in 
which it is said that the servants of the true God shall bless Him and swear by Him, we read this adoration 
by the prophet:—From everlasting we have not heard, nor have our eyes seen God, except Thee, and Thy 
works which Thou wilt do for them that await Thy mercy . Isaiah says that he has seen no God but Him. 
For he did actually see the glory of God, the mystery of Whose taking flesh from the Virgin he foretold. 
And if you, in your heresy, do not know that it was God the Only-begotten Whom the prophet saw in that 
glory, listen to the Evangelist:—These things said Esaias, when he saw His glory, and spake of Him . The 
Apostle, the Evangelist, the Prophet combine to silence your objections. Isaiah did see God; even though it 
is written, No one hath seen God at any time, save the Only-begotten Son Who is in the bosom of the 
Father; He hath declared Him , it was God Whom the prophet saw. He gazed upon the Divine glory, and 
men were filled with envy at such honour vouchsafed to his prophetic greatness. For this was the reason 
why the Jews passed sentence of death upon him. 


34. Thus the Only-begotten Son, Who is in the bosom of the Father, has told us of God, Whom no man has 
seen. Either disprove the fact that the Son has thus informed us, or else believe Him Who has been seen, 
Who appeared to them who knew Him not, and became the God of the Gentiles who called not upon Him 
and spread out His hands before a gainsaying people. And believe this also concerning Him, that they who 
serve Him are called by a new name, and that on earth men bless Him and swear by Him as true God. 
Prophecy tells, the Gospel confirms, the Apostle explains, the Church confesses, that He Who was seen is 
true God; but none venture to say that God the Father was seen. And yet the madness of heresy has run to 
such lengths that, while they profess to recognise this truth, they really deny it. They deny it by means of 
the newfangled and godless device of evading the truth, while making a studied pretence of adhesion to it. 
For when they confess one God, alone true and alone righteous, alone wise, alone unchangeable, alone 
immortal, alone mighty, they attach to Him a Son different in substance, not born from God to be God, but 
adopted through creation to be a Son, having the name of God not by nature, but as a title received by 
adoption; and thus they inevitably deprive the Son of all those attributes which they accumulate upon the 
Father in His lonely majesty. 


35. The distorted mind of heresy is incapable of knowing and confessing the One true God; the sound faith 
and reason necessary for such confession is incompatible with unbelief. We must confess Father and Son 


before we can apprehend God as One and true. When we have known the mysteries of man’s salvation, 
accomplished in us through the power of regeneration unto life in the Father and the Son, then we may 
hope to penetrate the mysteries of the Law and the Prophets. Godless ignorance of the teaching of 
Evangelists and Apostles cannot frame the thought of One true God. Out of the teaching of Evangelists 
and Apostles we shall present the sound doctrine concerning Him, in accurate agreement with the faith of 
true believers. We shall present Him in such wise that the Only-begotten, Who is of the substance of the 
Father, shall be known as indivisible and inseparable in nature, not in Person. We shall set forth God as 
One, because God is from the nature of God. But we shall also establish this doctrine of the perfect unity 
of God upon the words of the Prophets, and make them the foundations of the Gospel structure, proving 
that there is One God, with one Divine nature, by the fact that God the Only-begotten is never classed 
apart as a second God. For throughout this book of our treatise we have followed the same course as in its 
predecessor; the same methods which proved there that the Son is God, have proved here that He is true 
God. I trust that our explanation of each passage has been so convincing that we have now manifested 
Him as true God as effectually as we formerly demonstrated His Godhead. The remainder of the book 
shall be devoted to the proof that He, Who is now recognised as true God, must not be regarded as a 
second God. Our disproof of the notion of a second God will further establish the unity; and this truth shall 
be displayed as not inconsistent with the personal existence of the Son, while yet it maintains the unity of 
nature in God and God. 


36. The true method of our enquiry demands that we should begin with him, through whom God first 
manifested Himself to the world, that is, with Moses, by whose mouth God the Only-begotten thus 
declared Himself; See, see that I am God, and there is no God beside Me . That godless heresy must not 
assign these words to God, the unbegotten Father, is clear by the sense of the passage and by the 
evidence of the Apostle who, as we have already stated , has taught us to understand this whole discourse 
as spoken by God the Only-begotten. The Apostle also points out the words, Rejoice, O ye nations, with 
His people as those of the Son, and in corroboration further cites this:—And there shall be a root of Jesse, 
and One that shall arise to rule the nations; in Him shall the nations trust . Thus Moses by the words, 
Rejoice, O ye nations, with His people indicates Him Who said, There is no God beside Me; and the 
Apostle refers the same words to our Lord Jesus Christ, God the Only-begotten, in Whose rising as a king 
from the root of Jesse, according to the flesh, the hope of the Gentiles rests. And therefore we must now 
consider the meaning of these words, that we, who know that they were spoken by Him, may ascertain in 
what sense He spoke them. 


37. That true and absolute and perfect doctrine, which forms our faith, is the confession of God from God 
and God in God, by no bodily process but by Divine power, by no transfusion from nature into nature but 
through the secret and mighty working of the One nature; God from God, not by division or extension or 
emanation, but by the operation of a nature which brings into existence, by means of birth, a nature One 
with itself. The facts shall receive a fuller treatment in the next book, which is to be devoted to an 
exposition of the teaching of the Evangelists and Apostles; for the present we must maintain our assertion 
and belief by means of the Law and the Prophets. The nature with which God is born is necessarily the 
same as that of His Source. He cannot come into existence as other than God, since His origin is from 
none other than God. His nature is the same, not in the sense that the Begetter also was begotten—for 
then the Unbegotten, having been begotten, would not be Himself—but that the substance of the Begotten 
consists in all those elements which are summed up in the substance of the Begetter, Who is His only 
Origin. Thus it is due to no external cause that His origin is from the One, and that His existence partakes 
the Unity; there is no novel element in Him, because His life is from the Living; no element absent, 
because the Living begot Him to partake His own life. Hence, in the generation of the Son, the incorporeal 
and unchangeable God begets, in accordance with His own nature, God incorporeal and unchangeable; 
and this perfect birth of incorporeal and unchangeable God from incorporeal and unchangeable God 
involves, as we see in the light of the revelation of God from God, no diminution of the Begetter’s 
substance. And so God the Only-begotten bears witness through the holy Moses; See, see that I am God, 
and there is no God beside Me. For there is no second Divine nature, and so there can be no God beside 
Him, since He is God, yet by the powers of His nature God is also in Him. And because He is God and God 
is in Him, there is no God beside Him; for God, than Whom there is no other Source of Deity, is in Him, 
and consequently there is within Him not only His own existence, but the Author of that existence. 


38. This saving faith which we profess is sustained by the spirit of prophecy, speaking with one voice 
through many mouths, and never, through long and changing ages, bearing an uncertain witness to the 
truths of revelation. For instance, the words which, as we are told through Moses, were spoken by God 
the Only-begotten, are confirmed for our better instruction by the prophetic spirit, speaking this time 
through those men of stature,—For God is in Thee, and there is no God beside Thee. Thou art God, and we 
knew it not, O God of Israel, the Saviour. Let heresy fling itself with its utmost effort of despair and rage 
against this declaration of a name and nature inseparably joined, and rend in twain, if its furious struggles 
can, a union perfect in title and in fact. God is in God and beside Him there is no God. Let heresy, if it can, 
divide the God within from the God within Whom He is, and classify, Each after His kind, the members of 
that mystic union. For when He says God is in Thee, He teaches that the true nature of God the Father is 
present in God the Son; for we must understand that it is the God Who is that is in Him. And when He 
adds, And there is no God beside Thee, He shews that outside Him there is no God, since God’s dwelling is 
within Himself. And the third assertion, Thou art God and we knew it not, sets forth for our instruction 


what must be the confession of the devout and believing soul. When it has learnt the mysteries of the 
Divine birth, and the name Emmanuel which the angel announced to Joseph, it must cry, Thou art God, 
and we knew it not, O God of Israel, the Saviour. It must recognise the subsistence of the Divine nature in 
Him, inasmuch as God is in God, and the nonexistence of any other God except the true. For, He being 
God and God being in Him, the delusion of another God, of what kind soever, must be surrendered. Such 
is the message of the prophet Isaiah; he bears witness to the indivisible and inseparable Godhead of 
Father and of Son. 


39. Jeremiah also, a prophet equally inspired, has taught that God the Only-begotten is of a nature one 
with that of God the Father. His words are:—This is our God, and there shall be none other likened unto 
Him, Who hath found out all the way of knowledge, and hath given it unto Jacob His servant, and to Israel 
His beloved. Afterward He was seen upon earth, and dwelt among men . Why try to transform the Son of 
God into a second God? Learn to recognise and to confess the One True God. No second God is likened to 
Christ, and so can claim to be God. He is God from God by nature and by birth, for the Source of His 
Godhead is God. And, again, He is not a second God, for no other is likened unto Him; the truth that is in 
Him is nothing else than the truth of God. Why link together, in pretended devotion to the unity of God, 
true and false, base and genuine, unlike and unlike? The Father is God and the Son is God. God is in God; 
beside Him there is no God, and none other is likened unto Him so as to be God. If in these Two you shall 
recognise the Unity, instead of the solitude, of God, you will share the Church’s faith, which confesses the 
Father in the Son. But if, in ignorance of the heavenly mystery, you insist that God is One in order to 
enforce the doctrine of His isolation, then you are a stranger to the knowledge of God, for you deny that 
God is in God. 


BOOK VI 


1. It is with a full knowledge of the dangers and passions of the time that I have ventured to attack this 
wild and godless heresy, which asserts that the Son of God is a creature. Multitudes of Churches, in 
almost every province of the Roman Empire, have already caught the plague of this deadly doctrine; error, 
persistently inculcated and falsely claiming to be the truth, has become ingrained in minds which vainly 
imagine that they are loyal to the faith. I know how hardly the will is moved to a thorough recantation, 
when zeal for a mistaken cause is encouraged by the sense of numbers and confirmed by the sanction of 
general approval. A multitude under delusion can only be approached with difficulty and danger. When 
the crowd has gone astray, even though it know that it is in the wrong, it is ashamed to return. It claims 
consideration for its numbers, and has the assurance to command that its folly shall be accounted wisdom. 
It assumes that its size is evidence of the correctness of its opinions; and thus a falsehood which has found 
general credence is boldly asserted to have established its truth. 


2. For my own part, it was not only the claim which my vocation has upon me, the duty of diligently 
preaching the Gospel which, as a bishop, I owe to the Church, that has led me on. My eagerness to write 
has increased with the increasing numbers endangered and enthralled by this heretical theory. There was 
a rich prospect of joy in the thought of multitudes who might be saved, if they could know the mysteries of 
the right faith in God, and abandon the blasphemous principles of human folly, desert the heretics and 
surrender themselves to God; if they would forsake the bait with which the fowler snares his prey, and 
soar aloft in freedom and safety, following Christ as Leader, prophets as instructors, apostles as guides, 
and accepting the perfect faith and sure salvation in the confession of Father and of Son. So would they, in 
obedience to the words of the Lord, He that honoureth not the Son honoureth not the Father which hath 
sent Him , be setting themselves to honour the Father, through honour paid to the Son. 


3. For of late the infection of a mortal evil has gone abroad among mankind, whose ravages have dealt 
destruction and death on every hand. The sudden desolation of cities smitten, with their people in them, 
by earthquake to the ground, the terrible slaughter of recurring wars, the widespread mortality of an 
irresistible pestilence, have never wrought such fatal mischief as the progress of this heresy throughout 
the world. For God, unto Whom all the dead live, destroys those only who are self-destroyed. From Him 
Who is to be the Judge of all, Whose Majesty will temper with mercy the punishment allotted to the 
mistakes of ignorance, they who deny Him can expect not even judgment, but only denial. 


4. For this mad heresy does deny; it denies the mystery of the true faith by means of statements borrowed 
from our confession, which it employs for its own godless ends. The confession of their misbelief, which I 
have already cited in an earlier book, begins thus:—”We confess one God, alone unmade, alone eternal, 
alone unoriginate, alone true, alone possessing immortality, alone good, alone mighty.” Thus they parade 
the opening words of our own confession, which runs, “One God, alone unmade and alone un-originate,” 
that this semblance of truth may serve as introduction to their blasphemous additions. For, after a 
multitude of words in which an equally insincere devotion to the Son is expressed, their confession 
continues, “God’s perfect creature, but not as one of His other creatures, His Handiwork, but not as His 
other works.” And again, after an interval in which true statements are occasionally interspersed in order 
to veil their impious purpose of alleging, as by sophistry they try to prove, that He came into existence out 
of nothing, they add, “He, created and established before the worlds, did not exist before He was born.” 
And lastly, as though every point of their false doctrine, that He is to be regarded neither as Son nor as 
God, were guarded impregnably against assault, they continue:—”As to such phrases as from Him, and 
from the womb, and I went out from the Father and am come, if they be understood to denote that the 
Father extends a part and, as it were, a development of that one substance, then the Father will be of a 
compound nature and divisible and changeable and corporeal, according to them; and thus, as far as their 
words go, the incorporeal God will be subjected to the properties of matter.” But, as we are now about to 
cover the whole ground once more, employing this time the language of the Gospels as our weapon 
against this most godless heresy, it has seemed best to repeat here, in the sixth book, the whole heretical 
document, though we have already given a full copy of it in the fourth , in order that our opponents may 
read it again, and compare it, point by point, with our reply, and so be forced, however reluctant and 
argumentative, by the clear teaching of the Evangelists and Apostles, to recognise the truth. The heretical 
confession is as follows:— 


5. “We confess one God, alone unmade, alone eternal, alone unoriginate, alone possessing immortality, 
alone good, alone mighty, Creator, Ordainer and Disposer of all things, unchangeable and unalterable, 
righteous and good, of the Law and the Prophets and the New Testament. We believe that this God gave 
birth to the Only-begotten Son before all worlds, through Whom He made the world and all things, that 
He gave birth to Him not in semblance, but in truth, following His own will, so that He is unchangeable 
and unalterable, God’s perfect Creature, but not as one of His other creatures, His Handiwork, but not as 
His other works; not, as Valentinus maintained, that the Son is a development of the Father, nor, as 
Manichaeus has declared of the Son, a consubstantial part of the Father, nor, as Sabellius, who makes two 
out of One, Son and Father at once, nor, as Hieracas, a light from a light, or a lamp with two flames, nor, 
as if He was previously in being and afterwards born, or created afresh, to be a Son, a notion often 
condemned by thyself, blessed Pope, publicly in the Church, and in the assembly of the brethren. But, as 


we have affirmed, we believe that He was created by the will of God before times and worlds, and has His 
life and existence from the Father, Who gave Him to share His own glorious perfections. For, when the 
Father gave to Him the inheritance of all things, He did not thereby deprive Himself of attributes which 
are His without origination, He being the source of all things. 


6. “So there are three Persons, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. God, for His part, is the Cause of all things, 
utterly unoriginate and separate from all; while the Son, put forth by the Father outside time, and created 
and established before the worlds, did not exist before He was born, but, being born outside time before 
the worlds, came into being as the Only Son of the Only Father. For He is neither eternal, nor co-eternal, 
nor co-uncreate with the Father, nor has He an existence collateral with the Father, as some say who 
postulate two unborn principles. But God is before all things, as being indivisible and the beginning of all. 
Wherefore He is before the Son also, as indeed we have learnt from thee in thy public preaching. 
Inasmuch then as He has His being from God, and His glorious perfections, and His life, and is entrusted 
with all things, for this reason God is His Source. For He rules over Him, as being His God, since He is 
before Him. As to such phrases as from Him, and from the womb, and I went out from the Father and am 
come, if they be understood to denote that the Father extends a part and, as it were, a development of 
that one Substance, then the Father will be of a compound nature and divisible and changeable and 
corporeal, according to them; and thus, as far as their words go, the incorporeal God will be subjected to 
the properties of matter .” 


7. Who can fail to see here the slimy windings of the serpent’s track: the coiled adder, with forces 
concentrated for the spring, concealing the deadly weapon of its poisonous fangs within its folds? 
Presently we shall stretch it out and examine it, and expose the venom of this hidden head. For their plan 
is first to impress with certain sound statements, and then to infuse the poison of their heresy. They speak 
us fair, in order to work us secret harm. Yet, amid all their specious professions, I nowhere hear God’s Son 
entitled God; I never hear sonship attributed to the Son. They say much about His having the name of 
Son, but nothing about His having the nature. That is kept out of sight, that He may seem to have no right 
even to the name. They make a show of unmasking other heresies to conceal the fact that they are 
heretics themselves. They strenuously assert that there is One only, One true God, to the end that they 
may strip the Son of God of His true and personal Divinity. 


8. And therefore, although in the two last books I have proved from the teaching of the Law and Prophets 
that God and God, true God and true God, true God the Father and true God the Son, must be confessed 
as One true God, by unity of nature and not by confusion of Persons, yet, for the complete presentation of 
the faith, I must also adduce the teaching of the Evangelists and Apostles. I must show from them that 
true God, the Son of God, is not of a different, an alien nature from that of the Father, but possesses the 
same Divinity while having a distinct existence through a true birth. And, indeed, I cannot think that any 
soul exists so witless as to fancy that, although we know God’s self-revelations, yet we cannot understand 
them; that, if they can be understood, would not wish to understand, or would dream that human reason 
can devise improvements upon them. But before I begin to discuss the facts contained in these saving 
mysteries, I must first humble the pride with which these heretics rebuke the names of other heresies. I 
shall hold up to the light this ingenious cloak for their own impiety. I shall shew that this very means of 
concealing the deadliness of their teaching serves rather to reveal and betray it, and is a widely effectual 
warning of the true character of this honeyed poison. 


9. For instance, these heretics would have it that the Son of God is not from God; that God was not born 
from God out of, and in, the nature of God. To this end, when they have solemnly borne witness to “One 
God, alone true,” they refrain from adding “The Father.” And then, in order to escape from confessing one 
true Godhead of Father and of Son by a denial of the true birth, they proceed, “Not, as Valentinus 
maintained, that the Son is a development of the Father.” Thus they think to cast discredit upon the birth 
of God from God by calling it a “development,” as though it were a form of the Valentinian heresy. For 
Valentinus was the author of foul and foolish imaginations; beside the chief God, he invented a whole 
household of deities and countless powers called aeons, and taught that our Lord Jesus Christ was a 
development mysteriously brought about by a secret action of will. The faith of the Church, the faith of the 
Evangelists and Apostles, knows nothing of this imaginary development, sprung from the brain of a 
reckless and senseless dreamer. It knows nothing of the “Depth” and “Silence” and the thrice ten aeons of 
Valentinus. It knows none but One God the Father, from Whom are all things, and One Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, through Whom are all things, Who is God born from God. But it occurred to them that He, in being 
born as God from God, neither withdrew anything from the Divinity of His Author nor was Himself born 
other than God; that He became God not by a new beginning of Deity but by birth from the existing God; 
and that every birth appears, as far as human faculties can judge, to be a development, so that even that 
birth might be regarded as a development. And these considerations have induced them to make an attack 
upon the Valentinian heresy of development as a means of destroying faith in the true birth of the Son. For 
the experience of common life leads worldly wisdom to suppose that there is no great difference between 
a birth and a development. The mind of man, dull and slow to grasp the things of God, needs to be 
constantly reminded of the principle, which I have stated more than once , that analogies drawn from 
human experience are not of perfect application to the mysteries of Divine power; that their only value is 
that this comparison with material objects imparts to the spirit such a notion of heavenly things that we 
may rise, as by a ladder of nature, to an apprehension of the majesty of God. But the birth of God must not 


be judged by such development as takes place in human births. When One is born from One, God born 
from God, the circumstances of human birth enable us to apprehend the fact; but a birth which 
presupposes intercourse and conception and time and travail can give us no clue to the Divine method. 
When we are told that God was born from God, we must accept it as true that He was born, and be 
content with that. We shall, however, in the proper place discourse of the truth of the Divine birth, as the 
Gospels and the Apostles set it forth. Our present duty has been to expose this device of heretical 
ingenuity, this attack upon the true birth of Christ, concealed under the form of an attack upon a so-called 
development. 


10. And then, in continuation of this same fraudulent assault upon the faith, their confession proceeds 
thus:—”Nor, as Manichaeus has declared of the Son, a consubstantial part of the Father.” They have 
already denied that He is a development, in order to escape from the admission of His birth; now they 
introduce, labelled with the name of Manichaeus, the doctrine that the Son is a portion of the one Divine 
substance, and deny it, in order to subvert the belief in God from God. For Manichaeus, the furious 
adversary of the Law and Prophets, the strenuous champion of the devil’s cause and blind worshipper of 
the sun, taught that That which was in the Virgin’s womb was a portion of the one Divine substance, and 
that by the Son we must understand a certain piece of God’s substance which was cut off, and made its 
appearance in the flesh. And so they make the most of this heresy that in the birth of the Son there was a 
division of the one substance and use it as a means of evading the doctrine of the birth of the Only- 
begotten, and the very name of the unity of substance. Because it is sheer blasphemy to speak of a birth 
resulting from division of the one substance they deny any birth; all forms of birth are joined in the 
condemnation which they pass upon the Manichaean notion of birth by severance. And again, they abolish 
the unity of substance, both name and thing, because the heretics hold that the unity is divisible; and deny 
that the Son is God from God, by refusing to believe that He is truly possessed of the Divine nature. Why 
does this mad heresy profess a fictitious reverence, a senseless anxiety? The faith of the Church does, as 
these insane propounders of error remind us, condemn Manichaeus, for she knows nothing of the Son as a 
portion. She knows Him as whole God from whole God, as One from One, not severed but born. She is 
assured that the birth of God involves neither impoverishment of the Begetter nor inferiority of the 
Begotten. If this be the Church’s own imagining, reproach her with the follies of a wisdom falsely claimed; 
but if she have learned it from her Lord, confess that the Begotten knows the manner of His begetting. 
She has learnt from God the Only-begotten these truths, that Father and Son are One, and that in the Son 
the fulness of the Godhead dwells. And therefore she loathes this attribution to the Son of a portion of the 
one substance; and, because she knows that He was truly born of God, she worships the Son as rightful 
Possessor of true Divinity. But, for the present, let us defer our full answer to these several allegations, 
and hasten through the rest of their denunciations. 


11. What follows is this:—”Nor, as Sabellius, who makes two out of One, Son and Father at once.” 
Sabellius holds this in wilful blindness to the revelation of the Evangelists and Apostles. But what we see 
here is not one heretic honestly denouncing another. It is the wish to leave no point of union between 
Father and Son that prompts them to reproach Sabellius with his division of an indivisible Person; a 
division which does not result in the birth of a second Person, but cuts the One Person into two parts, one 
of which enters the Virgin’s womb . But we confess a birth; we reject this confusion of two Persons in One, 
while yet we cleave to the Divine unity. That is, we hold that God from God means unity of nature; for that 
Being, Who, by a true birth from God, became God, can draw His substance from no other source than the 
Divine. And since He continues to draw His being, as He drew it at first, from God, He must remain true 
God for ever; and hence They Two are One, for He, Who is God from God, has no other than the Divine 
nature, and no other than the Divine origin. But the reason why this blasphemous Sabellian confusion of 
two Persons into One is here condemned is that they wish to rob the Church of her true faith in Two 
Persons in One God. But now I must examine the remaining instances of this perverted ingenuity, to save 
myself from the reputation of a censorious judge of sincere enquirers, moved rather by dislike than 
genuine fear. I shall shew, by the terms with which they wind up their confession, what is the deadly 
conclusion which they have skilfully contrived shall be its inevitable issue. 


12. Their next clause is:—”Nor, as Hieracas, a light from a light, or a lamp with two flames, nor as if He 
was previously in being, and afterwards born, or created afresh, to be a Son.” Hieracas ignores the birth 
of the Only-begotten, and, in complete unconsciousness of the meaning of the Gospel revelations, talks of 
two flames from one lamp. This symmetrical pair of flames, fed by the supply of oil contained in one bowl, 
is His illustration of the substance of Father and Son. It is as though that substance were something 
separate from Either Person, like the oil in the lamp, which is distinct from the two flames, though they 
depend upon it for their existence; or like the wick, of one material throughout and burning at both ends, 
which is distinct from the flames, yet provides them and connects them together. All this is a mere 
delusion of human folly, which has trusted to itself, and not to God, for knowledge. But the true faith 
asserts that God is born from God, as light from light, which pours itself forth without self-diminution, 
giving what it has yet having what it gave. It asserts that by His birth He was what He is, for as He is so 
was He born; that His birth was the gift of the existing Life, a gift which did not lessen the store from 
which it was taken; and that They Two are One, for He, from Whom He is born, is as Himself, and He that 
was born has neither another source nor another nature, for He is Light from Light. It is in order to draw 
men’s faith away from this, the true doctrine, that this lantern or lamp of Hieracas is cast in the teeth of 
those who confess Light from Light. Because the phrase has been used in an heretical sense, and 


condemned both now and in earlier days, they want to persuade us that there is no true sense in which it 
can be employed. Let heresy forthwith abandon these groundless fears, and refrain from claiming to be 
the protector of the Church’s faith on the score of a reputation for zeal earned so dishonestly. For we 
allow nothing bodily, nothing lifeless, to have a place among the attributes of God; whatever is God is 
perfect God. In Him is nothing but power, life, light, blessedness, Spirit. That nature contains no dull, 
material elements; being immutable, it has no incongruities within it. God, because He is God, is 
unchangeable; and the unchangeable God begat God. Their bond of union is not, like that of two flames, 
two wicks of one lamp, something outside Themselves. The birth of the Only-begotten Son from God is not 
a prolongation in space, but a begetting; not an extension , but Light from Light. For the unity of light 
with light is a unity of nature, not unbroken continuation. 


13. And again, what a wonderful example of heretical ingenuity is this:—”Nor as if He were previously in 
being, and afterwards born or created afresh, to be a Son.” God, since He was born from God, was 
assuredly not born from nothing, nor from things non-existent. His birth was that of the eternally living 
nature. Yet, though He is God, He is not identical with the pre-existing God; God was born from God Who 
existed before Him; in, and by, His birth He partook of the nature of His Source. If we are speaking words 
of our own, all this is mere irreverence; but if, as we shall prove, God Himself has taught us how to speak, 
then the necessity is laid upon us of confessing the Divine birth in the sense revealed by God. And it is this 
unity of nature in Father and in Son, this ineffable mystery of the living birth, which the madness of 
heresy is struggling to banish from belief, when it says, “Nor as if He were previously in being, and 
afterwards born, or created afresh, to be a Son.” Now who is senseless enough to suppose that the Father 
ceased to be Himself; that the same Person Who had previously existed was afterwards born, or created 
afresh, to be the Son? That God disappeared, and that His disappearance was followed by an emergence 
in birth, when, in fact, that birth is evidence of the continuous existence of its Author? Or who is so insane 
as to suppose that a Son can come into existence otherwise than through birth? Who so void of reason as 
to say that the birth of God resulted in anything else than in God being born? The abiding God was not 
born, but God was born from the abiding God; the nature bestowed in that birth was the very nature of 
the Begetter. And God by His birth, which was from God into God, received, because His was a true birth, 
not things new-created but things which were and are the permanent possession of God. Thus it is not the 
pre-existent God that was born; yet God was born, and began to exist, out of and with the properties of 
God. And thus we see how heresy, throughout this long prelude, has been treacherously leading up to this 
most blasphemous doctrine. Its object being to deny God the Only-begotten, it starts with what purports 
to be a defence of truth, to go on to the assertion that Christ is born not from God but out of nothing, and 
that His birth is due to the Divine counsel of creation from the non-existent. 


14. And then again, after an interval designed to prepare us for what is coming, their heresy delivers this 
assault;—”While the Son, put forth outside time, and created and established before the worlds, did not 
exist before He was born.” This “He did not exist before He was born” is a form of words by which the 
heresy flatters itself that it gains two ends; support for its blasphemy, and a screen for itself if its doctrine 
be arraigned. A support for its blasphemy, because, if He did not exist before He was born, He cannot be 
of one nature with His eternal Origin. He must have His beginning out of nothing, if He have no powers 
but such as are coeval with His birth. And a screen for its heresy, for if this statement be condemned, it 
furnishes a ready answer. He that did exist, it will be said, could not be born; being in existence already, 
He could not possibly come into being by passing through the process of birth, for the very meaning of 
birth is the entry into existence of the being that is born. Fool and blasphemer! Who dreams of birth in the 
case of Him Who is the unborn and eternal? How can we think of God, Who is , being born, when being 
born implies the process of birth? It is the birth of God the Only-begotten from God His Father that you 
are striving to disprove, and it was your purpose to escape the confession of that truth by means of this 
“He did not exist before He was born;” the confession that God, from Whom the Son of God was born, did 
exist eternally, and that it is from His abiding nature that God the Son draws His existence through birth. 
If, then, the Son is born from God, you must confess that His is a birth of that abiding nature; not a birth 
of the pre-existing God, but a birth of God from God the pre-existent. 


15. But the fiery zeal of this heresy is such that it cannot restrain itself from passionate outbreak. In its 
effort to prove, in conformity with its assertion that He did not exist before He was born, that the Son was 
born from the non-existent, that is, that He was not born from God the Father to be God the Son by a true 
and perfect birth, it winds up its confession by rising in rage and hatred to the highest pitch of possible 
blasphemy:—”As to such phrases as from Him, and from the womb, and I went out from the Father and 
am come, if they be understood to denote that the Father extends a part, and, as it were, a development of 
that one substance, then the Father will be of a compound nature and divisible and changeable and 
corporeal, according to them; and thus, as far as their words go, the incorporeal God will be subjected to 
the properties of matter.” The defence of the true faith against the falsehoods of heresy would indeed be a 
task of toil and difficulty, if it were needful for us to follow the processes of thought as far as they have 
plunged into the depths of godlessness. Happily for our purpose it is shallowness of thought that has 
engendered their eagerness to blaspheme. And hence, while it is easy to refute the folly, it is difficult to 
amend the fool, for he will neither think out right conclusions for himself, nor accept them when offered 
by another. Yet I trust that they who in pious ignorance, not in wilful folly bred of self-conceit, are 
enchained by error, will welcome correction. For our demonstration of the truth will afford convincing 
proof that heresy is nothing else than folly. 


16. You said in your unreason, and you are still repeating to-day, ignorant that your wisdom is a defiance 
of God, “As to such phrases as from Him, and from the womb, and I went out from the Father and am 
come,” I ask you, Are these phrases, or are they not, words of God? They certainly are His; and, since they 
are spoken by God about Himself, we are bound to accept them exactly as they were spoken. Concerning 
the phrases themselves, and the precise force of each, we shall speak in the proper place. For the present 
I will only put this question to the intelligence of every reader; When we see From Himself, are we to take 
it as equivalent to “From some one else,” or to “From nothing,” or are we to accept it as the truth? It is 
not “From some one else,” for it is From Himself; that is, His Godhead has no other source than God. It is 
not “From nothing,” for it is From Himself; a declaration of the nature from which His birth is. It is not 
“Himself,” but From Himself; a statement that They are related as Father and Son. And next, when the 
revelation From the womb is made, I ask whether we can possibly believe that He is born from nothing, 
when the truth of His birth is clearly indicated in terms borrowed from bodily functions. It is not because 
He has bodily members, that God records the generation of the Son in the words, I bore Thee from the 
womb before the morning star . He uses language which assists our understanding to assure us that His 
Only-begotten Son was ineffably born of His own true Godhead. His purpose is to educate the faculties of 
men up to the knowledge of the faith, by clothing Divine verities in words descriptive of human 
circumstances. Thus, when He says, From the womb, He is teaching us that His Only-begotten was, in the 
Divine sense, born, and did not come into existence by means of creation out of nothing. And lastly, when 
the Son said, I went forth from the Father and am come, did He leave it doubtful whether His Divinity 
were, or were not, derived from the Father? He went out from the Father; that is, He had a birth, and the 
Father, and no other, gave Him that birth. He bears witness that He, from Whom He declares that He 
came forth, is the Author of His being. The proof and interpretation of all this shall be given hereafter. 


17. But meanwhile let us see what ground these men have for the confidence with which they forbid us to 
accept as true the utterances of God concerning Himself; utterances, the authenticity of which they do not 
deny. What more grievous insult could be flung by human folly and insolence at God’s self-revelation, than 
a condemnation of it, shewn in correction? For not even doubt and criticism will satisfy them. What more 
grievous than this profane handling and disputing of the nature and power of God? Than the presumption 
of saying that, if the Son is from God, then God is changeable and corporeal, since He has extended or 
developed a part of Himself to be His Son? Whence this anxiety to prove the immutability of God? We 
confess the birth, we proclaim the Only-begotten, for so God has taught us. You, in order to banish the 
birth and the Only-begotten from the faith of the Church, confront us with an unchangeable God, 
incapable, by His nature, of extension or development. I could bring forward instances of birth, even in 
natures belonging to this world, which would refute this wretched delusion that every birth must be an 
extension. And I could save you from the error that a being can come into existence only at the cost of loss 
to that which begets it, for there are many examples of life transmitted, without bodily intercourse, from 
one living creature to another. But it would be impious to deal in evidences, when God has spoken; and 
the utmost excess of madness to deny His authority to give us a faith, when our worship is a confession 
that He alone can give us life. For if life comes through Him alone, must not He be the Author of the faith 
which is the condition of that life? And if we hold Him an untrustworthy witness concerning Himself, how 
can we be sure of the life which is His gift? 


18. For you attribute, most godless of heretics, the birth of the Son to an act of creative will; you say that 
He is not born from God, but that He was created and came into existence by the choice of the Creator. 
And the unity of the Godhead, as you interpret it, will not allow Him to be God, for, since God remains 
One, the Son cannot retain His original nature in that state into which He has been born. He has been 
endowed, through creation, you say, with a substance different from the Divine, although, being in a sense 
the Only-begotten, He is superior to God’s other creatures and works. You say that He was raised up, that 
He in His turn might perform the task committed to Him of raising up the created world; but that His 
birth did not confer upon Him the Divine nature. He was born, according to you, in the sense that He 
came into existence out of nothing. You call Him a Son, not because He was born from God, but because 
He was created by God. For you call to mind that God has deemed even holy men worthy of this title, and 
you consider that it is assigned to the Son in exactly the same sense in which the words, I have said, Ye 
are Gods, and all of you sons of the Most High , were spoken; that is, that He bears the name through the 
Giver’s condescension, and not by right of nature. Thus, in your eyes, He is Son by adoption, God by gift of 
the title, Only-begotten by favour, First-born in date, in every sense a creature, in no sense God. For you 
hold that His generation was not a birth from God, in the natural sense, but the beginning of the life ofa 
created substance. 


19. And now, Almighty God, I first must pray Thee to forgive my excess of indignation, and permit me to 
address Thee; and next to grant me, dust and ashes as I am, yet bound in loyal devotion to Thyself, 
freedom of utterance in this debate. There was a time when I, poor wretch, was not; before my life and 
consciousness and personality began to exist. It is to Thy mercy that I owe my life; and I doubt not that 
Thou, in Thy goodness, didst give me my birth for my good, for Thou, Who hast no need of me, wouldst 
never have made the beginning of my life the beginning of evil. And then, when Thou hadst breathed into 
me the breath of life and endowed me with the power of thought, Thou didst instruct me in the knowledge 
of Thyself, by means of the sacred volumes given us through Thy servants Moses and the prophets. From 
them I learnt Thy revelation, that we must not worship Thee as a lonely God. For their pages taught me of 
God, not different from Thee in nature but One with Thee in mysterious unity of substance. I learnt that 


shall be,” says He, “for signs of the months and the years”), it clearly follows that the ages belong to the 
Creator, and that nothing of what was fore-ordained before the ages can be said to be the property of any 
other being than Him who claims the ages also as His own. Else let Marcion show that the ages belong to 
his god. He must then also claim the world itself for him; for it is in it that the ages are reckoned, the 
vessel as it were of the times, as well as the signs thereof, or their order. But he has no such 
demonstration to show us. I go back therefore to the point, and ask him this question: Why did (his god) 
fore-ordain our glory before the ages of the Creator? I could understand his having predetermined it 
before the ages, if he had revealed it at the commencement of time. But when he does this almost at the 
very expiration of all the ages of the Creator, his predestination before the ages, and not rather within the 
ages, was in vain, because he did not mean to make any revelation of his purpose until the ages had 
almost run out their course. For it is wholly inconsistent in him to be so forward in planning purposes, 
who is so backward in revealing them. 


In the Creator, however, the two courses were perfectly compatible—both the predestination before the 
ages and the revelation at the end thereof, because that which He both fore-ordained and revealed He 
also in the intermediate space of time announced by the pre-ministration of figures, and symbols, and 
allegories. But because (the apostle) subjoins, on the subject of our glory, that “none of the princes of this 
world knew it, for had they known it they would not have crucified the Lord of glory,” the heretic argues 
that the princes of this world crucified the Lord (that is, the Christ of the rival god) in order that this blow 
might even recoil on the Creator Himself. Any one, however, who has seen from what we have already 
said how our glory must be regarded as issuing from the Creator, will already have come to the conclusion 
that, inasmuch as the Creator settled it in His own secret purpose, it properly enough was unknown to all 
the princes and powers of the Creator, on the principle that servants are not permitted to know their 
masters’ plans, much less the fallen angels and the leader of transgression himself, the devil; for I should 
contend that these, on account of their fall, were greater strangers still to any knowledge of the Creator’s 
dispensations. But it is no longer open to me even to interpret the princes and powers of this world as the 
Creator’s, since the apostle imputes ignorance to them, whereas even the devil according to our Gospel 
recognised Jesus in the temptation, and, according to the record which is common to both (Marcionites 
and ourselves) the evil spirit knew that Jesus was the Holy One of God, and that Jesus was His name, and 
that He was come to destroy them. The parable also of the strong man armed, whom a stronger than he 
overcame and seized his goods, is admitted by Marcion to have reference to the Creator: therefore the 
Creator could not have been ignorant any longer of the God of glory, since He is overcome by him; nor 
could He have crucified him whom He was unable to cope with. The inevitable inference, therefore, as it 
seems to me, is that we must believe that the princes and powers of the Creator did knowingly crucify the 
God of glory in His Christ, with that desperation and excessive malice with which the most abandoned 
slaves do not even hesitate to slay their masters. For it is written in my Gospel that “Satan entered into 
Judas.” According to Marcion, however, the apostle in the passage under consideration does not allow the 
imputation of ignorance, with respect to the Lord of glory, to the powers of the Creator; because, indeed, 
he will have it that these are not meant by “the princes of this world.” But (the apostle) evidently did not 
speak of spiritual princes; so that he meant secular ones, those of the princely people, (chief in the divine 
dispensation, although) not, of course, amongst the nations of the world, and their rulers, and king Herod, 
and even Pilate, and, as represented by him, that power of Rome which was the greatest in the world, and 
then presided over by him. Thus the arguments of the other side are pulled down, and our own proofs are 
thereby built up. But you still maintain that our glory comes from your god, with whom it also lay in 
secret. Then why does your god employ the self-same Scripture which the apostle also relies on? What has 
your god to do at all with the sayings of the prophets? “Who hath discovered the mind of the Lord, or who 
hath been His counsellor?” So says Isaiah. What has he also to do with illustrations from our God? For 
when (the apostle) calls himself “a wise master-builder,” we find that the Creator by Isaiah designates the 
teacher who sketches out the divine discipline by the same title, “I will take away from Judah the cunning 
artificer,” etc. And was it not Paul himself who was there foretold, destined “to be taken away from 
Judah”—that is, from Judaism—for the erection of Christianity, in order “to lay that only foundation, which 
is Christ?” Of this work the Creator also by the same prophet says, “Behold, I lay in Sion for a foundation 
a precious stone and honourable; and he that resteth thereon shall not be confounded.” Unless it be, that 
God professed Himself to be the builder up of an earthly work, that so He might not give any sign of His 
Christ, as destined to be the foundation of such as believe in Him, upon which every man should build at 
will the superstructure of either sound or worthless doctrine; forasmuch as it is the Creator’s function, 
when a man’s work shall be tried by fire, (or) when a reward shall be recompensed to him by fire; because 
it is by fire that the test is applied to the building which you erect upon the foundation which is laid by 
Him, that is, the foundation of His Christ. “Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you?” Now, since man is the property, and the work, and the image and likeness of the 
Creator, having his flesh, formed by Him of the ground, and his soul of His afflatus, it follows that 
Marcion’s god wholly dwells in a temple which belongs to another, if so be we are not the Creator’s 
temple. But “if any man defile the temple of God, he shall be himself destroyed”—of course, by the God of 
the temple. If you threaten an avenger, you threaten us with the Creator. “Ye must become fools, that ye 
may be wise.” Wherefore? “Because the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.” With what God? 
Even if the ancient Scriptures have contributed nothing in support of our view thus far, an excellent 
testimony turns up in what (the apostle) here adjoins: “For it is written, He taketh the wise in their own 
craftiness; and again, The Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise, that they are vain.” For in general we 
may conclude for certain that he could not possibly have cited the authority of that God whom he was 


Thou art God in God, by no mingling or confusion but by Thy very nature, since the Divinity which is 
Thyself dwells in Him Who is from Thee. But the true doctrine of the perfect birth revealed that Thou, the 
Indwelt, and Thou, the Indweller, are not One Person, yet that Thou dost dwell in Him Who is from Thee. 
And the voices of Evangelists and Apostles repeat the lesson, and the very words which fell from the holy 
mouth of Thy Only-begotten are recorded, telling how Thy Son, God the Only-begotten from Thee the 
Unbegotten God, was born of the Virgin as man to fulfil the mystery of my salvation; how Thou dwellest in 
Him, by virtue of His true generation from Thyself, and He in Thee, because of the nature given in His 
abiding birth from Thee. 


20. What is this hopeless quagmire of error into which Thou hast plunged me? For I have learnt all this 
and have come to believe it; this faith is so ingrained into my mind that I have neither the power nor the 
wish to change it. Why this deception of an unhappy man, this ruin of a poor wretch in body and soul, by 
deluding him with falsehoods concerning Thyself? After the Red Sea had been divided, the splendour on 
the face of Moses, descending from the Mount, deceived me. He had gazed, in Thy presence, upon all the 
mysteries of heaven, and I believed his words, dictated by Thee, concerning Thyself. And David, the man 
that was found after Thine own heart, has betrayed me to destruction, and Solomon, who was thought 
worthy of the gift of Divine Wisdom, and Isaiah, who saw the Lord of Sabaoth and prophesied, and 
Jeremiah consecrated in the womb, before he was fashioned, to be the prophet of nations to be rooted out 
and planted in, and Ezekiel, the witness of the mystery of the Resurrection, and Daniel, the man beloved, 
who had knowledge of times, and all the hallowed band of the Prophets; and Matthew also, chosen to 
proclaim the whole mystery of the Gospel, first a publican, then an Apostle, and John, the Lord’s familiar 
friend, and therefore worthy to reveal the deepest secrets of heaven, and blessed Simon, who after his 
confession of the mystery was set to be the foundation-stone of the Church, and received the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and all his companions who spoke by the Holy Ghost, and Paul, the chosen vessel, 
changed from persecutor into Apostle, who, as a living man abode under the deep sea and ascended into 
the third heaven, who was in Paradise before his martyrdom, whose martyrdom was the perfect offering 
of a flawless faith; all have deceived me. 


21. These are the men who have taught me the doctrines which I hold, and so deeply am I impregnated 
with their teaching that no antidote can release me from their influence. Forgive me, O God Almighty, my 
powerlessness to change, my willingness to die in this belief. These propagators of blasphemy, for so they 
seem to me, are a product of these last times, too modern to avail me. It is too late for them to correct the 
faith which I received from Thee. Before I had ever heard their names, I had put my trust in Thee, had 
received regeneration from Thee and become Thine, as still I am. I know that Thou art omnipotent; I look 
not that Thou shouldst reveal to me the mystery of that ineffable birth which is secret between Thyself 
and Thy Only-begotten. Nothing is impossible with Thee, and I doubt not that in begetting Thy Son Thou 
didst exert Thy full omnipotence. To doubt it would be to deny that Thou art omnipotent. For my own birth 
teaches me that Thou art good, and therefore I am sure that in the birth of Thine Only-begotten Thou 
didst grudge Him no good gift. I believe that all that is Thine is His, and all that is His is Thine. The 
creation of the world is sufficient evidence to me that Thou art wise; and I am sure that Thy Wisdom, Who 
is like Thee, must have been begotten from Thyself. And Thou art One God, in very truth, in my eyes; I will 
never believe that in Him, Who is God from Thee, there is ought that is not Thine. Judge me in Him, if it be 
sin in me that, through Thy Son, I have trusted too well in Law and Prophets and Apostles. 


22. But this wild talk must cease; the rhetoric of exposing heretical folly must give place to the drudgery 
of framing arguments. So, I trust, those among them who are capable of being saved will set their faces 
towards the true faith taught by the Evangelists and Apostles, and recognise Him Who is the true Son of 
God, not by adoption but by nature. For the plan of our reply must be that of first proving that He is the 
Son of God, and therefore fully endowed with that Divine nature in the possession of which His Sonship 
consists. For the chief aim of the heresy, which we are considering, is to deny that our Lord Jesus Christ is 
true God and truly the Son of God. Many evidences assure us that our Lord Jesus Christ is, and is revealed 
to be, God the Only-begotten, truly the Son of God. His Father bears witness to it, He Himself asserts it, 
the Apostles proclaim it, the faithful believe it, devils confess it, Jews deny it, the heathen at His passion 
recognised it. The name of God is given Him in the right of absolute ownership, not because He has been 
admitted to joint use with others of the title. Every work and word of Christ transcends the power of those 
who bear the title of sons; the foremost lesson that we learn from all that is most prominent in His life is 
that He is the Son of God, and that He does not hold the name of Son as a title shared with a widespread 
company of friends. 


23. I will not weaken the evidence for this truth by intermixing words of my own. Let us hear the Father, 
when the baptism of Jesus Christ was accomplished, speaking, as often, concerning His Only-begotten, in 
order to save us from being misled by His visible body into a failure to recognise Him as the Son. His 
words are:—This is My beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased . Is the truth presented here with dim 
outlines? Is the proclamation made in uncertain tones? The promise of the Virgin birth brought by the 
angel from the Holy Ghost, the guiding star of the Magi, the reverence paid Him in His cradle, the 
majesty, attested by the Baptist, of Him Who condescended to be baptized; all these are deemed an 
insufficient witness to His glory. The Father Himself speaks from heaven, and His words are, This is My 
Son. What means this evidence, not of titles, but of pronouns? Titles may be appended to names at will; 
pronouns are a sure indication of the persons to whom they refer. And here we have, in This and My, the 


clearest of indications. Mark the true meaning and the purpose of the words. You have read, I have 
begotten sons, and have raised them up ; but you did not read there My sons, for He had begotten Himself 
those sons by division among the Gentiles, and from the people of His inheritance. And lest we should 
suppose that the name Son was given as an additional title to God the Only-begotten, to signify His share 
by adoption in some joint heritage, His true nature is expressed by the pronoun which gives the 
indubitable sense of ownership. I will allow you to interpret the word Son, if you will, as signifying that 
Christ is one of a number, if you can furnish an instance where it is said of another of that number, This is 
My Son. If, on the other hand, This is My Son be His peculiar designation, why accuse the Father, when 
He asserts His ownership, of making an unfounded claim? When He says This is My Son, may we not 
paraphrase His meaning thus:—”He has given to others the title of sons, but He Himself is My own Son; I 
have given the name to multitudes by adoption, but this Son is My very own. Seek not for another lest you 
lose your faith that This is He. By gesture and by voice, by This, and My, and Son, I declare Him to you.” 
And now what reasonable excuse remains for lack of faith? This, and nothing less than this, it was that the 
Father’s voice proclaimed. He willed that we should not be left in ignorance of the nature of Him Who 
came to be baptized, that He might fulfil all righteousness; that by the voice of God we might recognise as 
the Son of God Him Who was visible as Man, to accomplish the mystery of our salvation. 


24. And again, because the life of believers was involved in the confession of this faith,—for there is no 
other way to eternal life than the assurance that Jesus Christ, God the Only-begotten, is the Son of God— 
the Apostles heard once more the voice from heaven repeating the same message, in order to strengthen 
this life-giving belief, in negation of which is death. When the Lord, apparelled in splendour, was standing 
upon the Mountain, with Moses and Elias at His side, and the three Pillars of the churches who had been 
chosen as witnesses to the truth of the vision and the voice, the Father spoke thus from heaven:—This is 
My beloved Son in Whom I am well pleased; hear Him . The glory which they saw was not sufficient 
attestation of His majesty; the voice proclaims, This is My Son. The Apostles cannot face the glory of God; 
mortal eyes grow dim in its presence. The trust of Peter and James and John fails them, and they are 
prostrate in fear. But this solemn declaration, spoken from the Father’s knowledge, comes to their relief; 
He is revealed as His Father’s own true Son. And over and above the witness of This and My to His true 
Sonship, the words are uttered, Hear Him. It is the witness of the Father from heaven, in confirmation of 
the witness borne by the Son on earth; for we are bidden to hear Him. Though this recognition by the 
Father of the Son removes all doubt, yet we are bidden also to accept the Son’s self-revelation. When the 
Father’s voice commands us to shew our obedience by hearing Him, we are ordered to repose an absolute 
confidence in the words of the Son. Since, therefore, the Father has manifested His will in this message to 
us to hear the Son, let us hear what it is that the Son has told us concerning Himself. 


25. I can conceive of no man so destitute of ordinary reason as to recognise in each of the Gospels 
confessions by the Son of the humiliation to which He has submitted in taking a body upon Him,—as for 
instance His words, often repeated, Father, glorify Me , and Ye shall see the Son of Man , and The Father 
is greater than I, and, more strongly, Now is My soul troubled exceedingly , and even this, My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me “? and many more, of which I shall speak in due time,—and yet, in the 
face of these constant expressions of His humility, to charge Him with presumption because He calls God 
His Father, as when He says, Every plant, which my heavenly Father hath not planted, shall be rooted up , 
or, Ye have made my Father’s house an house of merchandise . I can conceive of no one foolish enough to 
regard His assertion, consistently made, that God is His Father, not as the simple truth sincerely stated 
from certain knowledge, but as a bold and baseless claim. We cannot denounce this constantly professed 
humility as an insolent demand for the rights of another, a laying of hands on what is not His own, an 
appropriation of powers which only God can wield. Nor, when He calls Himself the Son, as in, For God 
sent not His Son into this world to condemn the world, but that the world through Him might be saved , 
and in, Dost thou believe on the Son of God ? can we accuse Him of what would be an equal presumption 
with that of calling God His Father. But what else is it than such an accusation, if we allow to Jesus Christ 
the name of Son by adoption only? Do we not charge Him, when He calls God His Father, with daring to 
make a baseless claim? The Father’s voice from heaven says Hear Him. I hear Him saying, Father, I thank 
Thee , and Say ye that I blasphemed, because | said, I am the Son of God ? If I may not believe these 
names, and assume that they mean what they assert, how am I to trust and to understand? No hint is 
given of an alternative meaning. The Father bears witness from heaven, This is My Son; the Son on His 
part speaks of My Father’s house, and My Father. The confession of that name gives salvation, when faith 
is demanded in the question, Dost thou believe on the Son of God? The pronoun My indicates that the 
noun which follows belongs to the speaker. What right, I demand, have you heretics to suppose it 
otherwise? You contradict the Father’s word, the Son’s assertion; you empty language of its meaning, and 
distort the words of God into a sense they cannot bear. On you alone rests the guilt of this shameless 
blasphemy, that God has lied concerning Himself. 


26. And thus, although nothing but a sincere belief that these names are truly significant,—that, when we 
read, This is My Son and My Father, the words really indicate Persons of Whom, and to Whom, they were 
spoken—can make them intelligible, yet, lest it be supposed that Son and Father are titles the one merely 
of adoption, the other merely of dignity, let us see what are the attributes attached, by the Son Himself, to 
His name of Son. He says, All things are delivered Me of My Father, and no one knoweth the Son but the 
Father, neither knoweth any the Father save the Son, and he to Whom the Son will reveal Him . Are the 
words of which we are speaking, This is My Son and My Father, consistent, or are they not, with No one 


knoweth the Son but the Father, neither knoweth any the Father save the Son? For it is only by witness 
mutually borne that the Son can be known through the Father, and the Father through the Son. We hear 
the voice from heaven; we hear also the words of the Son. We have as little excuse for not knowing the 
Son, as we have for not knowing the Father. All things are delivered unto Him; from this All there is no 
exception. If They possess an equal might; if They share an equal mutual knowledge, hidden from us; if 
these names of Father and Son express the relation between Them, then, I demand, are They not in truth 
what They are in name, wielders of the same omnipotence, shrouded in the same impenetrable mystery? 
God does not speak in order to deceive. The Fatherhood of the Father, the Sonship of the Son, are literal 
truths. And now learn how facts bear out the verities which these names reveal. 


27. The Son speaks thus:—For the works which the Father hath given Me to finish, the same works which 
I do, bear witness of Me that the Father hath sent Me ; and the Father Himself which hath sent Me hath 
borne witness of Me . God the Only-begotten proves His Sonship by an appeal not only to the name, but to 
the power; the works which He does are evidence that He has been sent by the Father. What, I ask, is the 
fact which these works prove? That He was sent. That He was sent, is used as a proof of His sonlike 
obedience and of His Father’s authority: for the works which He does could not possibly be done by any 
other than Him Who is sent by the Father. Yet the evidence of His works fails to convince the unbelieving 
that the Father sent Him. For He proceeds, And the Father Himself which hath sent Me hath borne 
witness of Me; and ye have neither heard His voice nor seen His shape . What was this witness of the 
Father concerning Him? Turn over the pages of the Gospels and review their contents. Read us other of 
the attestations given by the Father beside those which we have heard already; This is My beloved Son, in 
Whom I am well pleased, and Thou art My Son. John, who heard these words, needed them not, for He 
knew the truth already. It was for our instruction that the Father spoke. But this is not all. John in the 
wilderness was honoured with this revelation; the Apostles were not to be denied the same assurance. It 
came to them in the very same words, but with an addition which John did not receive. He had been a 
prophet from the womb, and needed not the commandment, Hear Him. Yes; I will hear Him, and will hear 
none but Him and His Apostle, who heard for my instruction. Even though the books contained no further 
witness, borne by the Father to the Son, than that He is the Son, I have, for confirmation of the truth, the 
evidence of His Father’s works which He does. What is this modern slander that His name is a gift by 
adoption, His Godhead a lie, His titles a pretence? We have the Father’s witness to His Sonship; by works, 
equal to the Father’s, the Son bears witness to His own equality with the Father. Why such blindness to 
His obvious possession of the true Sonship which He both claims and displays. It is not through 
condescending kindness on the part of God the Father that Christ bears the name of Son; not by holiness 
that He has earned the title, as many have won it by enduring hardness in confession of the faith. Such 
sonship is not of right; it is by a favour, worthy of Himself, that God bestows the title. But that which is 
indicated by This, and My, and Hear Him, is different in kind from the other. It is the true and real and 
genuine Sonship. 


28. And indeed the Son never makes for Himself a lower claim than is contained in this designation, given 
Him by His Father. The Father’s words, This is My Son, reveal His nature; those which follow, Hear Him, 
are a summons to us to listen to the mystery and the faith which He came down from heaven to bring; to 
learn that, if we would be saved, our confession must be a copy of His teaching. And in like manner the 
Son Himself teaches us, in words of His own, that He was truly born and truly came;—Ye neither know 
Me, nor know ye whence I am, for I am not come of Myself, but He that sent Me is true, Whom ye know 
not, but I know Him, for I am from Him, and He hath sent Me . No man knows the Father; the Son often 
assures us of this. The reason why He says that none knows Him but Himself, is that He is from the 
Father. Is it, I ask, as the result of an act of creation, or of a genuine birth, that He is from Him? If it be an 
act of creation, then all created things are from God. How then is it that none of them know the Father, 
when the Son says that the reason why He has this knowledge is that He is from Him? If He be created, 
not born, we shall observe in Him a resemblance to other beings who are from God. Since all, on this 
supposition, are from God, why is He not as ignorant of the Father as are the others? But if this 
knowledge of the Father be peculiar to Him, Who is from the Father, must not this circumstance also, that 
He is from the Father, be peculiar to Him? That is, must He not be the true Son born from the nature of 
God? For the reason why He alone knows God is that He alone is from God. You observe, then, a 
knowledge, which is peculiar to Himself, resulting from a birth which also is peculiar to Himself. You 
recognise that it is not by an act of creative power, but through a true birth, that He is from the Father; 
and that this is why He alone knows the Father, Who is unknown to all other beings which are from Him. 


29. But He immediately adds, For Iam from Him, and He hath sent Me, to debar heresy from the violent 
assumption that His being from God dates from the time of His Advent. The Gospel revelation of the 
mystery proceeds in a logical sequence; first He is born, then He is sent. Similarly, in the previous 
declaration, we were told of ignorance , first as to Who He is, and then as to whence He is. For the words, 
I am from Him, and He hath sent Me, contain two separate statements, as also do the words, Ye neither 
know Me, nor know ye whence I am. Every man is born in the flesh; yet does not universal consciousness 
make every man spring from God? How then can Christ assert that either He, or the source of His being, 
is unknown? He can only do so by assigning His immediate parentage to the ultimate Author of existence; 
and, when He has done this, He can demonstrate their ignorance of God by their ignorance of the fact 
that He is the Son of God. Let the victims of this wretched delusion reflect upon the words, Ye neither 
know Me, nor know ye whence I am. All things, they argue, are from nothing; they allow of no exception. 


They even dare to misrepresent God the Only-begotten as sprung from nothing. How can we explain this 
ignorance of Christ, and of the origin of Christ, on the part of the blasphemers? The very fact that, as the 
Scripture says, they know not whence He is, is an indication of that unknowable origin from which He 
springs. If we can say of a thing that it came into existence out of nothing, then we are not ignorant of its 
origin; we know that it was made out of nothing, and this is a piece of definite knowledge. Now He Who 
came is not the Author of His own being; but He Who sent Him is true, Whom the blasphemers know not. 
He it was Who sent Him; and they know not that He was the Sender. Thus the Sent is from the Sender; 
from Him Whom they know not as His Author. The reason why they know not Who Christ is, is that they 
know not from Whom He is. None can confess the Son who denies that He was born; none can understand 
that He was born who has formed the opinion that He is from nothing. And indeed He is so far from being 
made out of nothing, that the heretics cannot tell whence He is. 


30. They are blankly ignorant who separate the Divine name from the Divine nature; ignorant, and 
content to be ignorant. But let them listen to the reproof which the Son inflicts upon unbelievers for their 
want of this knowledge, when the Jews said that God was their Father:—If God were your Father, ye would 
surely love Me; for I went forth from God, and am come; neither am I come of Myself, but He sent Me . 
The Son of God has here no word of blame for the devout confidence of those who combine the confession 
that He is true God, the Son of God, with their own claim to be God’s sons. What He is blaming is the 
insolence of the Jews in daring to claim God as their Father, when meanwhile they did not love Him, the 
Son:—If God were your Father, ye would surely love Me; for I went forth from God. All, who have God for 
their Father through faith, have Him for Father through that same faith whereby we confess that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God. But to confess that He is the Son in a sense which covers the whole company of 
saints; to say, in effect, that He is one of the sons of God;—what faith is there in that? Are not all the rest, 
feeble created beings though they be, in that sense sons? In what does the eminence of a faith, which has 
confessed that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, consist, if He, as one of a multitude of sons, have the name 
only, and not the nature, of the Son? This unbelief has no love for Christ; it is a mockery of the faith for 
these perverters of the truth to claim God as their Father. If He were their Father, they would love Christ 
because He had gone forth from God. And now I must enquire the meaning of this going forth from God. 
His going forth is obviously different from His coming, for the two are mentioned side by side in this 
passage, I went forth from God and am come. In order to elucidate the separate meanings of I went forth 
from God and Iam come, He immediately subjoins, Neither am I come of Myself, but He sent Me. He tells 
us that He is not the source of His own existence in the words, Neither am I come of Myself. In them He 
tells us that He has proceeded forth a second time from God , and has been sent by Him. But when He 
tells us that they who call God their Father must love Himself because He has gone forth from God, He 
makes His birth the reason for their love. Went forth carries back our thoughts to the incorporeal birth, 
for it is by love of Christ, Who was born from Him, that we must gain the right of devoutly claiming God 
for our Father. For when the Son says, He that hateth Me hateth My Father also , this My is the assertion 
of a relation to the Father which is shared by none. On the other hand, He condemns the man who claims 
God as his Father, and loves not the Son, as using a wrongful liberty with the Father’s name; since he who 
hates Him, the Son, must hate the Father also, and none can be devoted to the Father save those who love 
the Son. For the one and only reason which He gives for loving the Son is His origin from the Father. The 
Son, therefore, is from the Father, not by His Advent, but by His birth ; and love for the Father is only 
possible to those who believe that the Son is from Him. 


31. To this the Lord’s words bear witness;—I will not say unto you that I will pray the Father for you, for 
the Father Himself loveth you, because ye have loved Me, and believe that I went forth from God, and am 
come from the Father into this world . A complete faith concerning the Son, which accepts and loves the 
truth that He went forth from God, has access to the Father without need of His intervention. The 
confession that the Son was born and sent from God wins for it direct audience and love from Him. Thus 
the narrative of His birth and coming must be taken in the strictest and most literal sense. I went forth 
from God, He says, conveying that His nature is exactly that which was given Him by His birth; for what 
being but God could go forth from God, that is, could enter upon existence by birth from Him? Then He 
continues, And am come from the Father into this world. To assure us that this going forth from God 
means birth from the Father, He tells us that He came from the Father into this world. The latter 
statement refers to His incarnation, the former to His nature. And again, His putting on record first the 
fact of His going forth from God, and then His coming from the Father, forbids us to identify the going 
with the coming. Coming from the Father, and going forth from God, are not synonymous; they might be 
paraphrased as Birth’ and Presence,’ and are as different in meaning as these. It is one thing to have gone 
forth from God, and entered by birth upon a substantial existence; another to have come from the Father 
into this world to accomplish the mysteries of our salvation. 


32. In the order of our defence, as I have arranged it in my mind, this has seemed the most convenient 
place for proving that, thirdly , the Apostles believed our Lord Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, not 
merely in name but in nature, not by adoption but by birth. It is true that there remain unmentioned many 
and most weighty words of God the Only-begotten concerning Himself, in which the truth of His Divine 
birth is set so clearly forth as to silence any whisper of objection. Yet since it would be unwise to burden 
the reader’s mind with an accumulation of evidence, and ample proof has been already given of the 
genuineness of His birth, I will hold back the remainder of His utterances till later stages of our enquiry. 
For we have so arranged the course of our argument that now, after hearing the Father’s witness and the 


Son’s self-revelation, we are to be instructed by the Apostles’ faith in the true and, as we must confess, 
the truly born Son of God. We must see whether they could find in the words of the Lord, I went forth 
from God, any other meaning than this, that there was in Him a birth of the Divine nature. 


33. After many dark sayings, spoken in parables by Him Whom they already knew as the Christ foretold 
by Moses and the Prophets, Whom Nathanael had confessed as the Son of God and King of Israel, Who 
had Himself reproached Philip, in his question about the Father, for not perceiving, by the works which He 
did, that the Father was in Him and He in the Father; after He had already often taught them that He was 
sent from the Father; still, it was not till they had heard Him assert that He had gone forth from God that 
they confessed, in the words which immediately follow in the Gospel;—His disciples say unto Him, Now 
speakest Thou plainly, and speakest no proverb. Now therefore we are sure that Thou knowest all things, 
and needest not that any man should ask Thee; by this we believe that Thou wentest forth from God . 
What was there so marvellous in this form of words, Went forth from God, which He had used? Had ye 
seen, O holy and blessed men, who for the reward of your faith have received the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven and power to bind and to loose in heaven and earth, works so great, so truly Divine, wrought by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God; and do ye yet profess that it was not until He had first told you that 
He had gone forth from God that ye attained the knowledge of the truth? And yet ye had seen water at the 
marriage turned into the marriage wine; one nature becoming another nature, whether it were by change, 
or by development, or by creation. And your hands had broken up the five loaves into a meal for that great 
multitude, and when all were satisfied ye had found that twelve baskets were needed to contain the 
fragments of the loaves; a small quantity of matter, in the process of relieving hunger, had multiplied into 
a great quantity of matter of the same nature. And ye had seen withered hands recover their suppleness, 
the tongues of dumb men loosened into speech, the feet of the lame made swift to run, the eyes of the 
blind endowed with vision, and life restored to the dead. Lazarus, who stank already, had risen to his feet 
at a word. He was summoned from the tomb and instantly came forth, without a pause between the word 
and its fulfilment. He was standing before you, a living man, while yet the air was carrying the odour of 
death to your nostrils. I speak not of other exertions of His mighty, His Divine powers. And is it, in spite of 
all this, only after ye heard Him say, I went forth from God, that ye understood Who He is that had been 
sent from heaven? Is this the first time that the truth had been told you without a proverb? The first time 
that the powers of His nature made it manifest to you that He went forth from God? And this in spite of 
His silent scrutiny of the purposes of your will, of His needing not to ask you concerning anything as 
though He were ignorant, of His universal knowledge? For all these things, done in the power and in the 
nature of God, are evidence that He must have gone forth from God. 


34. By this the holy Apostles did not understand that He had gone forth, in the sense of having been sent, 
from God. For they had often heard Him confess, in His earlier discourses, that He was sent; but what 
they hear now is the express statement that He had gone forth from God. This opens their eyes to 
perceive from His works His Divine nature. The fact that He had gone forth from God makes clear to them 
His true Divinity, and so they say, Now therefore we are sure that Thou knowest all things, and needest 
not that any man should ask Thee; by this we believe that Thou wentest forth from God. The reason why 
they believe that He went forth from God is that He both can, and does, perform the works of God. Their 
perfect assurance of His Divine nature is the result of their knowledge, not that He is come from God, but 
that He did go forth from God. Accordingly we find that it is this truth, now heard for the first time, which 
clenches their faith. The Lord had made two statements; I went forth from God, and I am come from the 
Father into this world. One of these, I am come from the Father into this world, they had often heard, and 
it awakens no surprise. But their reply makes it manifest that they now believe and understand the other, 
that is, I went forth from God. Their answer, By this we believe that Thou wentest forth from God, is a 
response to it, and to it only; they do not add, And art come from the Father into this world.’ The one 
statement is welcomed with a declaration of faith; the other is passed over in silence. The confession was 
wrung from them by the sudden presentation of a new truth, which convinced their reason and 
constrained them to avow their certainty. They knew already that He, like God, could do all things; but His 
birth, which accounted for that omnipotence, had not been revealed. They knew that He had been sent 
from God, but they knew not that He had gone forth from God. Now at last, taught by this utterance to 
understand the ineffable and perfect birth of the Son, they confess that He had spoken to them without a 
proverb. 


35. For God is not born from God by the ordinary process of a human childbirth; this is no case of one 
being issuing from another by the exertion of natural forces. That birth is pure and perfect and stainless; 
indeed, we must call it rather a proceeding forth than a birth. For it is One from One; no partition, or 
withdrawing, or lessening, or efflux, or extension, or suffering of change, but the birth of living nature 
from living nature. It is God going forth from God, not a creature picked out to bear the name of God. His 
existence did not take its beginning out of nothing, but went forth from the Eternal; and this going forth is 
rightly entitled a birth, though it would be false to call it a beginning. For the proceeding forth of God 
from God is a thing entirely different from the coming into existence of a new substance. And though our 
apprehension of this truth, which is ineffable, cannot be defined in words, yet the teaching of the Son, as 
He reveals to us that He went forth from God, imparts to it the certainty of an assured faith. 


36. A belief that the Son of God is Son in name only and not in nature, is not the faith of the Gospels and 
of the Apostles. If this be a mere title, to which adoption is His only claim; if He be not the Son in virtue of 


having proceeded forth from God, whence, I ask, was it that the blessed Simon Bar-Jona confessed to Him, 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God ? Because He shared with all mankind the power of being 
born as one of the sons of God through the sacrament of regeneration? If Christ be the Son of God only in 
this titular way, what was the revelation made to Peter, not by flesh and blood, but by the Father in 
heaven? What praise could he deserve for making a declaration which was universally applicable? What 
credit was due to Him for stating a fact of general knowledge? If He be Son by adoption, wherein lay the 
blessedness of Peter’s confession, which offered a tribute to the Son to which, in that case, He had no 
more title than any member of the company of saints? The Apostle’s faith penetrates into a region closed 
to human reasoning. He had, no doubt, often heard, He that receiveth you receiveth Me, and He that 
receiveth Me receiveth Him that sent Me . Hence he knew well that Christ had been sent; he had heard 
Him, Whom he knew to have been sent, making the declaration, All things are delivered unto Me of the 
Father, and no one knoweth the Son but the Father, neither knoweth any one the Father save the Son . 
What then is this truth, which the Father now reveals to Peter, which receives the praise of a blessed 
confession? It cannot have been that the names of Father’ and Son’ were novel to him; he had heard them 
often. Yet he speaks words which the tongue of man had never framed before:—Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. For though Christ, while dwelling in the body, had avowed Himself to be the Son of 
God, yet now for the first time the Apostle’s faith had recognised in Him the presence of the Divine 
nature. Peter is praised not merely for his tribute of adoration, but for his recognition of the mysterious 
truth; for confessing not Christ only, but Christ the Son of God. It would clearly have sufficed for a 
payment of reverence, had he said, Thou art the Christ, and nothing more. But it would have been a 
hollow confession, had Peter only hailed Him as Christ, without confessing Him the Son of God. And so his 
words Thou art declare that what is asserted of Him is strictly and exactly true to His nature. Next, the 
Father’s utterance, This is My Son, had revealed to Peter that he must confess Thou art the Son of God, 
for in the words This is, God the Revealer points Him out, and the response, Thou art, is the believer’s 
welcome to the truth. And this is the rock of confession whereon the Church is built. But the perceptive 
faculties of flesh and blood cannot attain to the recognition and confession of this truth. It is a mystery, 
Divinely revealed, that Christ must be not only named, but believed, the Son of God. Was it only the Divine 
name; was it not rather the Divine nature that was revealed to Peter? If it were the name, he had heard it 
often from the Lord, proclaiming Himself the Son of God. What honour, then, did he deserve for 
announcing the name? No; it was not the name; it was the nature, for the name had been repeatedly 
proclaimed. 


37. This faith it is which is the foundation of the Church; through this faith the gates of hell cannot prevail 
against her. This is the faith which has the keys of the kingdom of heaven. Whatsoever this faith shall have 
loosed or bound on earth shall be loosed or bound in heaven. This faith is the Father’s gift by revelation; 
even the knowledge that we must not imagine a false Christ, a creature made out of nothing, but must 
confess Him the Son of God, truly possessed of the Divine nature. What blasphemous madness and pitiful 
folly is it, that will not heed the venerable age and faith of that blessed martyr, Peter himself, for whom 
the Father was prayed that his faith might not fail in temptation; who twice repeated the declaration of 
love for God that was demanded of him, and was grieved that he was tested by a third renewal of the 
question, as though it were a doubtful and wavering devotion, and then, because this third trial had 
cleansed him of his infirmities, had the reward of hearing the Lord’s commission, Feed My sheep, a third 
time repeated; who, when all the Apostles were silent, alone recognised by the Father’s revelation the Son 
of God, and won the pre-eminence of a glory beyond the reach of human frailty by his confession of his 
blissful faith! What are the conclusions forced upon us by the study of his words? He confessed that Christ 
is the Son of God; you, lying bishop of the new apostolate, thrust upon us your modern notion that Christ 
is a creature, made out of nothing. What violence is this, that so distorts the glorious words? The very 
reason why he is blessed is that he confessed the Son of God. This is the Father’s revelation, this the 
foundation of the Church, this the assurance of her permanence. Hence has she the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, hence judgment in heaven and judgment on earth. Through revelation Peter learnt the mystery 
hidden from the beginning of the world, proclaimed the faith, published the Divine nature, confessed the 
Son of God. He who would deny all this truth and confess Christ a creature, must first deny the 
apostleship of Peter, his faith, his blessedness, his episcopate, his martyrdom. And when he has done all 
this, he must learn that he has severed himself from Christ; for it was by confessing Him that Peter won 
these glories. 


38. Do you think, wretched heretic of today, that Peter would have been the more blessed now, if he had 
said, Thou art Christ, God’s perfect creature, His handiwork, though excelling all His other works. Thy 
beginning was from nothing, and through the goodness of God, Who alone is good, the name of Son has 
been given Thee by adoption, although in fact Thou wast not born from God?’ What answer, think you, 
would have been given to such words as these, when this same Peter’s reply to the announcement of the 
Passion, Be it far from Thee, Lord; this shall not be, was rebuked with, Get thee behind Me, Satan, thou 
art an offence unto Me ? Yet Peter could plead his human ignorance in extenuation of his guilt, for as yet 
the Father had not revealed all the mystery of the Passion; still, mere defect of faith was visited with this 
stern condemnation. Now, why was it that the Father did not reveal to Peter your true confession, this 
faith in an adopted creature? I fancy that God must have grudged him the knowledge of the truth; that He 
wanted to postpone it to a later age, and keep it as a novelty for your modern preachers. Yes; you may 
have a change of faith, if the keys of heaven are changed. You may have a change of faith, if there is a 
change in that Church against which the gates of hell shall not prevail. You may have a change of faith, if 


there shall be a fresh apostolate, binding and loosing in heaven what it has bound and loosed on earth. 
You may have a change of faith, if another Christ the Son of God, beside the true Christ, shall be 
preached. But if that faith which confesses Christ as the Son of God, and that faith only, received in 
Peter’s person every accumulated blessing, then perforce the faith which proclaims Him a creature, made 
out of nothing, holds not the keys of the Church and is a stranger to the apostolic faith and power. It is 
neither the Church’s faith, nor is it Christ’s. 


39. Let us therefore cite every example of a statement of the faith made by an Apostle. All of them, when 
they confess the Son of God, confess Him not as a nominal and adoptive Son, but as Son by possession of 
the Divine nature. They never degrade Him to the level of a creature, but assign Him the splendour of a 
true birth from God. Let John speak to us, while he is waiting, just as he is, for the coming of the Lord; 
John, who was left behind and appointed to a destiny hidden in the counsel of God, for he is not told that 
he shall not die, but only that he shall tarry. Let him speak to us in his own familiar voice:—No one hath 
seen God at any time, except the Only-begotten Son, Which is in the bosom of the Father . It seemed to 
him that the name of Son did not set forth with sufficient distinctness His true Divinity, unless he gave an 
external support to the peculiar majesty of Christ by indicating the difference between Him and all others. 
Hence he not only calls Him the Son, but adds the further designation of the Only-begotten, and so cuts 
away the last prop from under this imaginary adoption. For the fact that He is Only-begotten is proof 
positive of His right to the name of Son. 


40. I defer the consideration of the words, which is in the bosom of the Father, to a more appropriate 
place. My present enquiry is into the sense of Only-begotten, and the claim upon us which that sense may 
make. And first let us see whether the word mean, as you assert, a perfect creature of God; Only-begotten 
being equivalent to perfect, and Son a synonym for creature. But John described the Only-begotten Son as 
God, not as a perfect creature. His words, Which is in the bosom of the Father, shew that he anticipated 
these blasphemous designations; and, indeed, he had heard his Lord say, For God so loved the world that 
He gave His Only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish but have everlasting 
life . God, Who loved the world, gave His Only-begotten Son as a manifest token of His love. If the 
evidence of His love be this, that He bestowed a creature upon creatures, gave a worldly being on the 
world’s behalf, granted one raised up from nothing for the redemption of objects equally raised up from 
nothing, this cheap and petty sacrifice is a poor assurance of His favour towards us. Gifts of price are the 
evidence of affection: the greatness of the surrender of the greatness of the love. God, Who loved the 
world, gave not an adopted Son, but His own, His Only-begotten. Here is personal interest, true Sonship, 
sincerity; not creation, or adoption, or pretence. Herein is the proof of His love and affection, that He gave 
His own, His Only-begotten Son. 


41. I appeal not now to any of the titles which are given to the Son; there is no loss in delay when it is the 
result of an embarrassing abundance of choice. My present argument is that a successful result implies a 
sufficient cause; some clear and cogent motive must underlie every effectual performance. And so the 
Evangelist has been obliged to reveal his motive in writing. Let us see what is the purpose which he 
confesses;—But these things are written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God . The 
one reason which he alleges for writing his Gospel is that all may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God. If it be sufficient for salvation to believe that He is the Christ, why does he add The Son of God? 
But if the true faith be nothing less than the belief that Christ is not merely Christ, but Christ the Son of 
God, then assuredly the name of Son is not attached to Christ as a customary appendage due to adoption, 
seeing that it is essential to salvation. If then salvation consists in the confession of the name, must not 
the name express the truth? If the name express the truth, by what authority can He be called a creature? 
It is not the confession of a creature, but the confession of the Son, which shall give us salvation. 


42. To believe, therefore, that Jesus Christ is the Son of God is true salvation, is the acceptable service of 
an unfeigned faith. For we have no love within us towards God the Father except through faith in the Son. 
Let us hear Him speaking to us in the words of the Epistle;—Every one that loveth the Father loveth Him 
that is born from Him . What, I ask, is the meaning of being born from Him? Can it mean, perchance, 
being created by Him? Does the Evangelist lie in saying that He was born from God, while the heretic 
more correctly teaches that He was created? Let us all listen to the true character of this teacher of 
heresy. It is written, He is antichrist, that denieth the Father and the Son . What will you do now, 
champion of the creature, conjurer up of a novel Christ out of nothing? Hear the title which awaits you, if 
you persist in your assertion. Or do you think that perhaps you may still describe the Father and the Son 
as Creator and Creature, and yet by an ingenious ambiguity of language escape being recognised as 
antichrist? If your confession embraces a Father in the true sense, and a Son in the true sense, then I am 
a slanderer, assailing you with a title of infamy which you have not deserved. But if in your confession all 
Christ’s attributes are spurious and nominal, and not His own, then learn from the Apostle the right 
description of such a faith as yours; and hear what is the true faith which believes in the Son. The words 
which follow are these;—He that denieth the Son, the same hath not the Father: he that confesseth the 
Son hath both the Son and the Father . He that denies the Son is destitute of the Father; he that confesses 
and has the Son has the Father also. What room is there here for adoptive names? Does not every word 
tell of the Divine nature? Learn how completely that nature is present. 


43. John speaks thus;—For we know that the Son of God is come, and was incarnate for us, and suffered, 


and rose again from the dead and took us for Himself, and gave us a good understanding that we may 
know Him that is true, and may be in His true Son Jesus Christ. He is true and is life eternal and our 
resurrection . Wisdom doomed to an evil end, void of the Spirit of God, destined to possess the spirit and 
the name of Antichrist, blind to the truth that the Son of God came to fulfil the mystery of our salvation, 
and unworthy in that blindness to perceive the light of that sovereign knowledge! For this wisdom asserts 
that Jesus Christ is no true Son of God, but a creature of His, Who bears the Divine name by adoption. In 
what dark oracle of hidden knowledge was the secret learnt? To whose research do we owe this, the great 
discovery of the day? Were you he that lay upon the bosom of the Lord? You he to whom in the familiar 
intercourse of love He revealed the mystery? Was it you that alone followed Him to the foot of the Cross? 
And while He was charging you to receive Mary as your Mother, did He teach you this secret, as the token 
of His peculiar love for yourself? Or did you run to the Sepulchre, and reach it sooner even than Peter, and 
so gain this knowledge there? Or was it amid the throngs of angels, and sealed books whose clasps none 
can open, and manifold influences of the signs of heaven, and unknown songs of the eternal choirs, that 
the Lamb, your Guide, revealed to you this godly doctrine, that the Father is no Father, the Son no Son, 
nor nature, nor truth? For you transform all these into lies. The Apostle, by that most excellent knowledge 
that was granted him, speaks of the Son of God as true. You assert His creation, proclaim His adoption, 
deny His birth. While the true Son of God is eternal life and resurrection to us, for him, in whose eyes He 
is not true, there is neither eternal life nor resurrection. And this is the lesson taught by John, the disciple 
beloved of the Lord. 


44. And the persecutor, who was converted to be an Apostle and a chosen vessel, delivers the very same 
message. What discourse is there of his which does not presuppose the confession of the Son? What 
Epistle of his that does not begin with a confession of that mysterious truth? When he says, We were 
reconciled to God by the death of His Son , and, God sent His Son to be the likeness of the flesh of sin , 
and again, God is faithful, by Whom ye were called unto the fellowship of His Son , is any loophole left for 
heretical misrepresentation? His Son, Son of God; so we read, but nothing is said of His adoption, or of 
God’s creature. The name expresses the nature; He is God’s Son, and therefore the Sonship is true. The 
Apostle’s confession asserts the genuineness of the relation. I see not how the Divine nature of the Son 
could have been more completely stated. That Chosen Vessel has proclaimed in no weak or wavering voice 
that Christ is the Son of Him Who, as we believe, is the Father. The Teacher of the Gentiles, the Apostle of 
Christ, has left us no uncertainty, no opening for error in his presentation of the doctrine. He is quite clear 
upon the subject of children by adoption; of those who by faith attain so to be and so to be named. in his 
own words, For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God. For ye have not received 
the spirit of bondage again unto fear, but ye have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father . This is the name granted to us, who believe, through the sacrament of regeneration; our 
confession of the faith wins us this adoption. For our work done in obedience to the Spirit of God gives us 
the title of sons of God. Abba, Father, is the cry which we raise, not the expression of our essential nature. 
For that essential nature of ours is untouched by that tribute of the voice. It is one thing for God to be 
addressed as Father; another thing for Him to be the Father of His Son. 


45. But now let us learn what is this faith concerning the Son of God, which the Apostle holds. For though 
there is no single discourse, among the many which he delivered concerning the Church’s doctrine, in 
which he mentions the Father without also making confession of the Son, yet, in order to display the truth 
of the relation which that name conveys with the utmost definiteness of which human language is capable, 
he speaks thus:—What then? If God be for us, who can be against us? Who spared not His own Son, but 
delivered Him up for us . Can Son, by any remaining possibility, be a title received through adoption, 
when He is expressly called God’s own Son? For the Apostle, wishing to make manifest the love of God 
towards us, uses a kind of comparison, to enable us to estimate how great that love is, when He says that 
it was His own Son Whom God did not spare. He suggests the thought that this was no sacrifice of an 
adopted Son, on behalf of those whom He purposed to adopt, of a creature for creatures, but of His Son 
for strangers, His own Son for those to whom He had willed to give a share in the name of sons. Seek out 
the full import of the term, that you may understand the extent of the love. Consider the meaning of own; 
mark the genuineness of the Sonship which it implies. For the Apostle now describes Him as God’s own 
Son; previously he had often spoken of Him as God’s Son, or Son of God. And though many manuscripts, 
through a want of apprehension on the part of the translators, read in this passage His Son, instead of His 
own Son, yet the original Greek, the tongue in which the Apostle wrote, is more exactly rendered by His 
own than by His . And though the casual reader may discern no great difference between His own and 
His, yet the Apostle, who in all his other statements had spoken of His Son, which is, in the Greek, ton 
heautou hui& 231;n, in this passage uses the words hos ge tou idiou huiou ouk epheisato, that is, Who 
spared not His own Son, expressly and emphatically indicating His true Divine nature. Previously he had 
declared that through the Spirit of adoption there are many sons; now his object is to point to God’s own 
Son, God the Only-begotten. 


46. This is no universal and inevitable error; they who deny the Son cannot lay the fault upon their 
ignorance, for ignorance of the truth which they deny is impossible. They describe the Son of God as a 
creature who came into being out of nothing. If the Father has never asserted this, nor the Son confirmed 
it, nor the Apostles proclaimed it, then the dating which prompts their allegation is bred not of ignorance, 
but of hatred for Christ. When the Father says of His Son, This is , and the Son of Himself, It is He that 
talketh with Thee , and when Peter confesses Thou art , and John assures us, This is the true God , and 


Paul is never weary of proclaiming Him as God’s own Son, I can conceive of no other motive for this denial 
than hatred. The plea of want of familiarity with the subject cannot be urged in extenuation of their guilt. 
It is the suggestion of that Evil One, uttered now through these prophets and forerunners of his coming; 
he will utter it himself hereafter when he comes as Antichrist. He is using this novel engine of assault to 
shake us in our saving confession of the faith. His first object is to pluck from our hearts the confident 
assurance of the Divine nature of the Son; next, he would fill our minds with the notion of Christ’s 
adoption, and leave no room for the memory of His other claims. For they who hold that Christ is but a 
creature, must regard Christ as Antichrist, since a creature cannot be God’s own Son, and therefore He 
must lie in calling Himself the Son of God. Hence also they who deny that Christ is the Son of God must 
have Antichrist for their Christ. 


47. What is the hope of which this futile passion of yours is in pursuit? What is the assurance of your 
salvation which emboldens you with blasphemous licence of tongue to maintain that Christ is a creature, 
and not a Son? It was your duty to know this mystery, from the Gospels, and to hold the knowledge fast. 
For though the Lord can do all things, yet He resolved that every one who prays for His effectual help 
must earn it by a true confession of Himself. Not, indeed, that the suppliant’s confession could augment 
the power of Him, Who is the Power of God; but the earning was to be the reward of faith. So, when He 
asked Martha, who was entreating Him for Lazarus, whether she believed that they who had believed in 
Him should not die eternally, her answer expressed the trust of her soul;—Yea, Lord, I believe that Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of God, Who art come into this world . This confession is eternal life; this faith has 
immortality. Martha, praying for her brother’s life, was asked whether she believed this. She did so 
believe. What life does the denier expect, from whom does he hope to receive it, when this belief, and this 
only, is eternal life? For great is the mystery of this faith, and perfect the blessedness which is the fruit of 
this confession. 


48. The Lord had given sight to a man blind from his birth; the Lord of nature had removed a defect of 
nature. Because this blind man had been born for the glory of God, that God’s work might be made 
manifest in the work of Christ, the Lord did not delay till the man had given evidence of his faith by a 
confession of it. But though he knew not at the time Who it was that had bestowed the great gift of 
eyesight, yet afterwards he earned a knowledge of the faith. For it was not the dispelling of his blindness 
that won him eternal life. And so, when the man was already healed and had suffered ejection from the 
synagogue, the Lord put to him the question, Dost thou believe on the Son of God ? This was to save him 
from the thought of loss, in exclusion from the synagogue, by the certainty that confession of the true 
faith had restored him to immortality. When the man, his soul still unenlightened, made answer, Who is 
He, Lord, that I may believe on Him ? The Lord’s reply was, Thou hast both seen Him, and it is He that 
talketh with thee. For He was minded to remove the ignorance of the man whose sight he had restored, 
and whom He was now enriching with the knowledge of so glorious a faith. Does the Lord demand from 
this man, as from others, who prayed Him to heal them, a confession of faith as the price of their 
recovery? Emphatically not. For the blind man could already see when he was thus addressed. The Lord 
asked the question in order to receive the answer, Lord, I believe . The faith which spoke in that answer 
was to receive not sight, but life . And now let us examine carefully the force of the words. The Lord asks 
of the man, Dost thou believe on the Son of God? Surely, if a simple confession of Christ, leaving His 
nature in obscurity, were a complete expression of the faith, the terms of the question would have been, 
Dost thou believe in Christ?’ But in days to come almost every heretic was to make a parade of that name, 
confessing Christ and yet denying that He is the Son; and therefore He demands, as the condition of faith, 
that we should believe in what is peculiar to Himself, that is, in His Divine Sonship. What is the profit of 
faith in the Son of God, if it be faith in a creature, when He requires of us faith in Christ, not the creature, 
but the Son, of God. 


49. Did devils fail to understand the full meaning of this name of Son? For we are valuing the heretics at 
their true worth if we refute them no longer by the teaching of Apostles, but out of the mouth of devils. 
They cry, and cry often, What have I to do with Thee, Jesus, Thou Son of God most High ? Truth wrung 
this confession from them against their will; their reluctant obedience is a witness to the force of the 
Divine nature within Him. When they fly from the bodies they have long possessed, it is His might that 
conquers them; their confession of His nature is an act of reverence. These transactions display Christ as 
the Son of God both in power and in name. Can you hear, amid all these cries of devils confessing Him, 
Christ once styled a creature, or God’s condescension in adopting Him once named? 


50. If you will not learn Who Christ is from those that know Him, learn it at least from those that know 
Him not. So shall the confession, which their ignorance is forced to make, rebuke your blasphemy. The 
Jews did not recognise Christ, come in the body, though they knew that the true Christ must be the Son of 
God. And so, when they were employing false witnesses, without one word of truth in their testimony, 
against Him, their priest asked Him, Art Thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed ? They knew not that in 
Him the mystery was fulfilled; they knew that the Divine nature was the condition of its fulfilment. They 
did not ask whether Christ be the Son of God; they asked whether He were Christ, the Son of God. They 
were wrong as to the Person, not as to the Sonship, of Christ. They did not doubt that Christ is the Son of 
God; and thus, while they asked whether He were the Christ, they asked without denying that the Christ 
is the Son of God. What, then, of your faith, which leads you to deny what even they, in their blindness, 
confessed? The perfect knowledge is this, to be assured that Christ, the Son of God, Who existed before 


the worlds, was also born of the Virgin. Even they, who know nothing of His birth from Mary, know that 
He is the Son of God. Mark the fellowship with Jewish wickedness in which your denial of the Divine 
Sonship has involved you! For they have put on record the reason of their condemnation:—And by our Law 
He ought to die, because He made Himself the Son of God . Is not this the same charge which you are 
blasphemously bringing against Him, that, while you pronounce Him a creature, He calls Himself the Son? 
He confesses Himself the Son, and they declare Him guilty of death: you too deny that He is the Son of 
God. What sentence do you pass upon Him? You have the same repugnance to His claim as had the Jews. 
You agree with their verdict; I want to know whether you will quarrel about the sentence. Your offence, in 
denying that He is the Son of God, is exactly the same as theirs, though their guilt is less, for they sinned 
in ignorance. They knew not that Christ was born of Mary, yet they never doubted that Christ must be the 
Son of God. You are perfectly aware of the fact that Christ was born of Mary, yet you refuse Him the name 
of Son of God. If they come to the faith, there awaits them an un-imperilled salvation, because of their 
past ignorance. Every gate of safety is shut to you, because you persist in denying a truth which is obvious 
to you. For you are not ignorant that He is the Son of God; you know it so well that you allow Him the 
name as a title of adoption, and feign that He is a creature adorned, like others, with the right to call 
Himself a Son. You rob Him, as far as you can, of the Divine nature; if you could, you would rob Him of the 
Divine name as well. But, because you cannot, you divorce the name from the nature; He is called a Son, 
but He shall not be the true Son of God. 


51. The confession of the Apostles, for whom by a word of command the raging wind and troubled sea 
were restored to calm, was an opportunity for you. You might have confessed, as they did, that He is God’s 
true Son; you might have borrowed their very words, Of a truth, this is the Son of God . But an evil spirit 
of madness is driving you on to shipwreck of your life; your reason is distracted and overwhelmed, like the 
ocean tormented by the fury of the storm. 


52. If this witness of the voyagers seem inconclusive to you because they were Apostles,—though to me it 
comes with the greater weight for the same reason, though it surprises me the less,—accept at any rate a 
corroboration given by the Gentiles. Hear how the soldier of the Roman cohort, one of the stern guard 
around the Cross, was humbled to the faith. The centurion sees the mighty workings of Christ’s power; 
and this is the witness borne by him:—Truly this was the Son of God . The truth was forced upon him, 
after Christ had given up the ghost, by the torn veil of the Temple, and the earth that shook, and the rocks 
that were rent, and the sepulchres that were opened, and the dead that rose. And it was the confession of 
an unbeliever. The deeds that were done convinced him that Christ’s nature was omnipotent; he names 
Him the Son of God, being assured of His true Divinity. So cogent was the proof, so strong the man’s 
conviction, that the force of truth conquered his will, and even he who had nailed Christ to the Cross was 
driven to confess that He is the Lord of eternal glory, truly the Son of God. 


BOOK VII 


1. This is the seventh book of our treatise against the wild extravagance of modern heresy. In order of 
place it must follow its predecessors; in order of importance, as an exposition of the mysteries of the right 
faith, it precedes and excels them all. I am well aware how hard and steep is the path of evangelical 
instruction up which we are mounting. The fears inspired by consciousness of my own incapacity are 
plucking me back, but the warmth of faith urges me on; the assaults of heresy heat my blood, and the 
dangers of the ignorant excite my compassion. I fear to speak, and yet I cannot be silent. A double dread 
subdues my spirit; it may be that speech, it may be that silence, will render me guilty of a desertion of the 
truth. For this cunning heresy has hedged itself round with marvellous devices of perverted ingenuity. 
First there is the semblance of devotion; then the language carefully chosen to lull the suspicions of a 
candid listener; and again, the accommodation of their views to secular philosophy; and finally, their 
withdrawing of attention from manifest truth by a pretended explanation of Divine methods. Their loud 
profession of the unity of God is a fraudulent imitation of the faith; their assertion that Christ is the Son of 
God a play upon words for the delusion of their hearers; their saying that He did not exist before He was 
born a bid for the support of the world’s philosophers; their confession of God as incorporeal and 
immutable leads, by a display of fallacious logic, up to a denial of the birth of God from God. They turn our 
arguments against ourselves; the Church’s faith is made the engine of its own destruction. They have 
contrived to involve us in the perplexing position of an equal danger, whether we reason with them or 
whether we refrain. For they use the fact that we allow certain of their assumptions to pass unchallenged 
as an argument on behalf of those which we do contradict. 


2. We call to mind that in the preceding books the reader has been urged to study the whole of that 
blasphemous manifesto , and mark how it is animated throughout by the one aim of propagating the belief 
that our Lord Jesus Christ is neither God, nor Son of God. Its authors argue that He is permitted to use 
the names of God and of Son by virtue of a certain adoption, though neither Godhead nor Sonship be His 
by nature. They use the fact, true in itself, that God is immutable and incorporeal, as an argument against 
the birth of the Son from Him. They value the truth, that God the Father is One, only as a weapon against 
our faith in the Godhead of Christ; pleading that an incorporeal nature cannot be rationally conceived as 
generating another, and that our faith in One God is inconsistent with the confession of God from God. But 
our earlier books have already refuted and foiled this argument of theirs by an appeal to the Law and the 
Prophets. Our defence has followed, step by step, the course of their attack. We have set forth God from 


bound to destroy, since he would not teach for Him. “Therefore,” says he, “let no man glory in man;” an 
injunction which is in accordance with the teaching of the Creator, “wretched is the man that trusteth in 
man;” again, “It is better to trust in the Lord than to confide in man;” and the same thing is said about 
glorying (in princes). 


CHAPTER VII 


ST. PAULS PHRASEOLOGY OFTEN SUGGESTED BY THE JEWISH SCRIPTURES. CHRIST OUR PASSOVER—A PHRASE 
WHICH INTRODUCES US TO THE VERY HEART OF THE ANCIENT DISPENSATION. CHRIST’S TRUE CORPOREITY. 
MARRIED AND UNMARRIED STATES. MEANING OF THE TIME IS SHORT. IN HIS EXHORTATIONS AND DOCTRINE, 
THE APOSTLE WHOLLY TEACHES ACCORDING TO THE MIND AND PURPOSES OF THE GOD OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. PROHIBITION OF MEATS AND DRINKS WITHDRAWN BY THE CREATOR 


“And the hidden things of darkness He will Himself bring to light,” even by Christ; for He has promised 
Christ to be a Light, and Himself He has declared to be a lamp, “searching the hearts and reins.” From 
Him also shall “praise be had by every man,” from whom proceeds, as from a judge, the opposite also of 
praise. But here, at least, you say he interprets the world to be the God thereof, when he says: “We are 
made a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men.” For if by world he had meant the people 
thereof, he would not have afterwards specially mentioned “men.” To prevent, however, your using such 
an argument as this, the Holy Ghost has providentially explained the meaning of the passage thus: “We 
are made a spectacle to the world,” i.e. “both to angels,” who minister therein, “and to men,” who are the 
objects of their ministration. Of course, a man of the noble courage of our apostle (to say nothing of the 
Holy Ghost) was afraid, when writing to the children whom he had begotten in the gospel, to speak freely 
of the God of the world; for against Him he could not possibly seem to have a word to say, except only ina 
straightforward manner! I quite admit, that, according to the Creator’s law, the man was an offender “who 
had his father’s wife.” He followed, no doubt, the principles of natural and public law. When, however, he 
condemns the man “to be delivered unto Satan,” he becomes the herald of an avenging God. It does not 
matter that he also said, “For the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord,” since both in the destruction of the flesh and in the saving of the spirit there is, on His part, judicial 
process; and when he bade “the wicked person be put away from the midst of them,” he only mentioned 
what is a very frequently recurring sentence of the Creator. “Purge out the old leaven, that ye may be a 
new lump, as ye are unleavened.” The unleavened bread was therefore, in the Creator’s ordinance, a 
figure of us (Christians). “For even Christ our passover is sacrificed for us.” But why is Christ our 
passover, if the passover be not a type of Christ, in the similitude of the blood which saves, and of the 
Lamb, which is Christ? Why does (the apostle) clothe us and Christ with symbols of the Creator’s solemn 
rites, unless they had relation to ourselves? When, again, he warns us against fornication, he reveals the 
resurrection of the flesh. “The body,” says he, “is not for fornication, but for the Lord; and the Lord for the 
body,” just as the temple is for God, and God for the temple. A temple will therefore pass away with its 
god, and its god with the temple. You see, then, how that “He who raised up the Lord will also raise us 
up.” In the body will He raise us, because the body is for the Lord, and the Lord for the body. And suitably 
does he add the question: “Know ye not that your bodies are the members of Christ?” What has the 
heretic to say? That these members of Christ will not rise again, for they are no longer our own? “For,” he 
says, “ye are bought with a price.” A price! surely none at all was paid, since Christ was a phantom, nor 
had He any corporeal substance which He could pay for our bodies! But, in truth, Christ had wherewithal 
to redeem us; and since He has redeemed, at a great price, these bodies of ours, against which fornication 
must not be committed (because they are now members of Christ, and not our own), surely He will secure, 
on His own account, the safety of those whom He made His own at so much cost! Now, how shall we 
glorify, how shall we exalt, God in our body, which is doomed to perish? We must now encounter the 
subject of marriage, which Marcion, more continent than the apostle, prohibits. For the apostle, although 
preferring the grace of continence, yet permits the contraction of marriage and the enjoyment of it, and 
advises the continuance therein rather than the dissolution thereof. Christ plainly forbids divorce, Moses 
unquestionably permits it. 


Now, when Marcion wholly prohibits all carnal intercourse to the faithful (for we will say nothing about 
his catechumens), and when he prescribes repudiation of all engagements before marriage, whose 
teaching does he follow, that of Moses or of Christ? Even Christ, however, when He here commands “the 
wife not to depart from her husband, or if she depart, to remain unmarried or be reconciled to her 
husband,” both permitted divorce, which indeed He never absolutely prohibited, and confirmed (the 
sanctity) of marriage, by first forbidding its dissolution; and, if separation had taken place, by wishing the 
nuptial bond to be resumed by reconciliation. But what reasons does (the apostle) allege for continence? 
Because “the time is short.” I had almost thought it was because in Christ there was another god! And yet 
He from whom emanates this shortness of the time, will also send what suits the said brevity. No one 
makes provision for the time which is another’s. You degrade your god, O Marcion, when you make him 
circumscribed at all by the Creator’s time. Assuredly also, when (the apostle) rules that marriage should 
be “only in the Lord,” that no Christian should intermarry with a heathen, he maintains a law of the 
Creator, who everywhere prohibits marriage with strangers. But when he says, “although there be that 
are called gods, whether in heaven or in earth,” the meaning of his words is clear—not as if there were 
gods in reality, but as if there were some who are called gods, without being truly so. He introduces his 
discussion about meats offered to idols with a statement concerning idols (themselves): “We know that an 


God, and at the same time confessed One true God; shewing that this presentation of the faith neither 
falls short of the truth by ascribing singleness of Person to the One true God, nor adds to the faith by 
asserting the existence of a second Deity. For we confess neither an isolated God, nor yet two Gods. Thus, 
neither denying that God is One nor maintaining that He is alone, we hold the straight road of truth. Each 
Divine Person is in the Unity, yet no Person is the One God. Next, our purpose being to demonstrate the 
irrefragable truth of this mystery by the evidence of the Evangelists and Apostles, our first duty has been 
to make our readers acquainted with the nature, truly subsisting and truly born, of the Son of God; to 
demonstrate that He has no origin external to God, and was not created out of nothing, but is the Son, 
born from God. This is a truth which the evidence adduced in the last book has placed beyond all doubt. 
The assertion that He bears the name of Son by virtue of adoption has been put to silence, and He stands 
forth as a true Son by a true birth. Our present task is to prove from the Gospels that, because He is true 
Son, He is true God also. For unless He be true Son He cannot be true God, nor true God unless He be 
true Son. 


3. Nothing is more harassing to human nature than the sense of impending danger. If calamities unknown 
or unanticipated befall us, we may need pity, yet we have been free from care; no load of anxiety has 
oppressed us. But he whose mind is full of possibilities of trouble suffers already a torment in his fear. I 
who now am venturing out to sea, am a mariner not unused to shipwreck, a traveller who knows by 
experience holy brigands lurk in the forests, an explorer of African deserts aware of the danger from 
scorpions and asps and basilisks . I enjoy no instant of relief from the knowledge and fear of present 
danger. Every heretic is on the watch, noting every word as it drops from my mouth. The whole progress 
of my argument is infested with ambuscades and pitfalls and snares. It is not of the road, of its hardness 
or steepness, that I complain; I am following in the footsteps of the Apostles, not choosing my own path. 
My trouble is the constant peril, the constant dread, of wandering into some ambush, of stumbling into 
some pit, of being entangled in some net. My purpose is to proclaim the unity of God, in the sense of the 
Law and Prophets and Apostles. Sabellius is at hand, eager with cruel kindness to welcome me, on the 
strength of this unity, and swallow me up in his own destruction. If I withstand him, and deny that, in the 
Sabellian sense, God is One a fresh heresy is ready to receive me, pointing out that I teach the existence 
of two Gods. Again, if I undertake to tell how the Son of God was born from Mary, Photinus, the Ebion of 
our day, will be prompt to twist this assertion of the truth into a confirmation of his lie. I need mention no 
other heresies save one; all the world knows that they are alien from the Church. It is one that has been 
often denounced, often rejected, yet it preys upon our vitals still. Galatia has reared a large brood of 
godless assertors of the unity of God. Alexandria has sown broadcast, over almost the whole world, her 
denial, which is an affirmation, of the doctrine of two Gods. Pannonia upholds her pestilent doctrine that 
the only birth of Jesus Christ was from the Virgin. And the Church, distracted by these rival faiths, is in 
danger of being led by means of truth into a rejection of truth. Doctrines are being forced upon her for 
godless ends, which, according to the use that is made of them, will either support or overthrow the faith. 
For instance, we cannot, as true believers, assert that God is One, if we mean by it that He is alone; for 
faith in a lonely God denies the Godhead of the Son. If, on the other hand, we assert, as we truly can, that 
the Son is God, we are in danger, so they fondly imagine, of deserting the truth that God is One. We are in 
peril on either hand; we may deny the unity or we may maintain the isolation. But it is a danger which has 
no terrors for the foolish things of the world . Our adversaries are blind to the fact that His assertion that 
He is not alone is consistent with unity; that though He is One He is not solitary. 


4. But I trust that the Church, by the light of her doctrine, will so enlighten the world’s vain wisdom, that, 
even though it accept not the mystery of the faith, it will recognise that in our conflict with heretics we, 
and not they, are the true representatives of that mystery. For great is the force of truth; not only is it its 
own sufficient witness, but the more it is assailed the more evident it becomes; the daily shocks which it 
receives only increase its inherent stability. It is the peculiar property of the Church that when she is 
buffeted she is triumphant, when she is assaulted with argument she proves herself in the right, when she 
is deserted by her supporters she holds the field. It is her wish that all men should remain at her side and 
in her bosom; if it lay with her, none would become unworthy to abide under the shelter of that august 
mother, none would be cast out or suffered to depart from her calm retreat. But when heretics desert her 
or she expels them, the loss she endures, in that she cannot save them, is compensated by an increased 
assurance that she alone can offer bliss. This is a truth which the passionate zeal of rival heresies brings 
into the clearest prominence. The Church, ordained by the Lord and established by His Apostles, is one 
for all; but the frantic folly of discordant sects has severed them from her. And it is obvious that these 
dissensions concerning the faith result from a distorted mind, which twists the words of Scripture into 
conformity with its opinion, instead of adjusting that opinion to the words of Scripture. And thus, amid the 
clash of mutually destructive errors, the Church stands revealed not only by her own teaching, but by that 
of her rivals. They are ranged, all of them, against her; and the very fact that she stands single and alone 
is her sufficient answer to their godless delusions. The hosts of heresy assemble themselves against her; 
each of them can defeat all the others, but not one can win a victory for itself. The only victory is the 
triumph which the Church celebrates over them all. Each heresy wields against its adversary some 
weapon already shattered, in another instance, by the Church’s condemnation. There is no point of union 
between them, and the outcome of their internecine struggles is the confirmation of the faith. 


5. Sabellius sweeps away the birth of the Son, and then preaches the unity of God; but he does not doubt 
that the mighty Nature, which acted in the human Christ, was God. He shuts his eyes to the revealed 


mystery of the Sonship; the works done seem to him so marvellous that he cannot believe that He who 
performed them could undergo a true generation. When he hears the words, He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father also , he jumps to the blasphemous conclusion of an inseparable and indistinguishable 
identity of nature in Father and Son, because he fails to see that the revelation of the birth is the mode in 
which Their unity of nature is manifested to us. For the fact that the Father is seen in the Son is a proof of 
the Son’s Divinity, not a disproof of His birth. Thus our knowledge of Each of Them is conditioned by our 
knowledge of the Other, for there is no difference of nature between them and, since in this respect they 
are One, a reverent study of the character of Either will give us a true insight into the nature of Both. For, 
indeed, it is certain that He, Who was in the form of God, must in His self-revelation present Himself to us 
in the exact aspect of the form of God . Again, this perverse and insane delusion derives a further 
encouragement from the words, I and the Father are One . From the fact of unity in the same nature they 
have impiously deduced a confusion of Persons; their interpretation, that the words signify a single Power, 
contradicts the tenour of the passage. For I and the Father are One does not indicate a solitary God. The 
use of the conjunction and shews clearly that more than one Person is signified; and are requires a 
plurality of subject. Moreover, the One is not incompatible with a birth. Its sense is, that the Two Persons 
have the one nature in common. The One is inconsistent with difference; the are with identity. 


6. Set our modern heresy in array against the delusion, equally wild, of Sabellius; let them make the best 
of their case. The new heretics will advance the passage. The Father is greater than I . Neglecting the 
mystery of the Divine birth, and the mystery of God’s emptying Himself and taking flesh, they will argue 
the inferiority of His nature from His assertion that the Father is the greater. They will plead against 
Sabellius that Christ is a Son, in so far as One can be a Son who is inferior to the Father and needs to ask 
for restoration to His glory, and fears to die and indeed did die. In reply Sabellius will adduce His deeds in 
evidence of His Divine nature; and while our novel heresy, to escape the admission of Christ’s true 
Sonship, will heartily agree with him that God is One, Sabellius will emphatically assert the same article 
of the faith, in the sense that no Son exists. The one side lays stress upon the action of the Son; the other 
urges that in that action God is manifest. The one will demonstrate the unity, the other disprove the 
identity. Sabellius will defend his position thus:—”The works that were done could have been done by no 
other nature than the Divine. Sins were remitted, the sick were healed, the lame ran, the blind saw, the 
dead lived. God alone has power for this. The words I and the Father are One could only have been spoken 
from self-knowledge; no nature, outside the Father’s, could have uttered them. Why then suggest a second 
substance, and urge me to believe in a second God? These works are peculiar to God; the One God 
wrought them.” His adversaries, animated by a hatred, equally venomous, for the faith, will argue that the 
Son is unlike in nature to God the Father:—”You are ignorant of the mystery of your salvation. You must 
believe in a Son through Whom the worlds were made, through Whom man was fashioned, Who gave the 
Law through Angels, Who was born of Mary, Who was sent by the Father, was crucified, dead and buried, 
Who rose again from the dead and is at the right hand of God, Who is the Judge of quick and dead. Unto 
Him we must rise again, we must confess Him, we must earn our place in His kingdom.” Each of the two 
enemies of the Church is fighting the Church’s battle. Sabellius displays Christ as God by the witness of 
the Divine nature manifested in His works; Sabellius’ antagonists confess Christ, on the evidence of the 
revealed faith, to be the Son of God. 


7. Again, how glorious a victory for our faith is that in which Ebion—in other words, Photinus—both wins 
the day and loses it! He castigates Sabellius for denying that the Son of God is Man, and in his turn has to 
submit to the reproaches of Arian fanatics for failing to see that this Man is the Son of God. Against 
Sabellius he calls the Gospels to his aid, with their evidence concerning the Son of Mary; Arius deprives 
him of this ally by proving that the Gospels make Christ something more than the Son of Mary. Sabellius 
denies that there is a Son of God; against him Photinus elevates man to the place of Son. Photinus will 
hear nothing of a Son born before the worlds; against him, Arius denies that the only birth of the Son of 
God was His human birth. Let them defeat one another to their hearts’ content, for every victory which 
each of them wins is balanced by a defeat. Our present adversaries are ranted in the matter of the Divine 
nature of the Son; Sabellius in the matter of the Son’s revealed existence; Photinus is convicted of 
ignorance, or else of falsehood, in his denial of the Son’s birth before the worlds. Meanwhile the Church, 
whose faith is based upon the teaching of Evangelists and Apostles, holds fast, against Sabellius, her 
assertion that the Son exists; against Arius, that He is God by nature; against Photinus, that He created 
the universe. And she is the more convinced of her faith, in that they cannot combine to contradict it. For 
Sabellius points to the works of Christ in proof of the Divinity of Him Who wrought them, though he 
knows not that the Son was their Author. The Arians grant Him the name of Son, though they confess not 
that the true nature of God dwelt in Him. Photinus maintains His manhood, though in maintaining it he 
forgets that Christ was born as God before the worlds. Thus, in their several assertions and denials, there 
are points in which each heresy is in the right in defence or attack; and the result of their conflicts is that 
the truth of our confession is brought into clearer light. 


8. I felt that I must spare a little space to point this out. It has been from no love for amplification, but that 
it might serve as a warning. First, I wished to expose the vague and confused character of this crowd of 
heresies, whose mutual feuds turn, as we have seen, to our advantage. Secondly, in my warfare against 
the blasphemous doctrines of modern heresy; that is, in my task of proclaiming that both God the Father 
and God the Son are God,—in other words, that Father and Son are One in name, One in nature, One in 
the kind of Divinity which they possess,—I wished to shield myself from any charge which might be 


brought against me, either as an advocate of two Gods or of one lonely and isolated Deity. For in God the 
Father and God the Son, as I have set them forth, no confusion of Persons can be detected; nor in my 
exposition of Their common nature can any difference between the Godhead of the One and of the Other 
be discerned. In the preceding book I have sufficiently refuted, by the witness of the Gospels, those who 
deny the subsistence of God the Son by a true birth from God; my present duty is to shew that He, Who in 
the truth of His nature is Son of God, is also in the truth of His nature God. But this proof must not 
degenerate into the fatal profession of a solitary God, or of a second God. It shall manifest God as One yet 
not alone; but in its care to avoid the error of making Him lonely it shall not fall into the error of denying 
His unity. 


9. Thus we have all these different assurances of the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ:—His name, His 
birth, His nature, His power, His own assertion. As to the name, I conceive that no doubt is possible. It is 
written, In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God . What reason 
can there be for suspecting that He is not what His name indicates? And does not this name clearly 
describe His nature? If a statement be contradicted, it must be for some reason. What reason, I demand, 
is there in this instance for denying that He is God? The name is given Him, plainly and distinctly, and 
unqualified by any incongruous addition which might raise a doubt. The Word, we read, which was made 
flesh, was none other than God. Here is no loophole for any such conjecture as that He has received this 
name as a favour or taken it upon Himself, so possessing a titular Godhead which is not His by nature. 


10. Consider the other recorded instances in which this name was given by favour or assumed. To Moses 
it was said, I have made thee a god to Pharaoh . Does not this addition, to Pharaoh, account for the title? 
Did God impart to Moses the Divine nature? Did He not rather make Moses a god in the sight of Pharaoh, 
who was to be smitten with terror when Moses’ serpent swallowed the magic serpents and returned into a 
rod, when he drove back the venomous flies which he had called forth, when he stayed the hail by the 
same power wherewith he had summoned it, and made the locusts depart by the same might which had 
brought them; when in the wonders that he wrought the magicians saw the finger of God? That was the 
sense in which Moses was appointed to be god to Pharaoh; he was feared and entreated, he chastised and 
healed. It is one thing to be appointed a god; it is another thing to be God. He was made a god to Pharaoh; 
he had not that nature and that name wherein God consists. I call to mind another instance of the name 
being given as a title; that where it is written, I have said, Ye are gods . But this is obviously the granting 
of a favour. I have said proves that it is no definition, but only a description by One Who chooses to speak 
thus. A definition gives us knowledge of the object defined; a description depends on the arbitrary will of 
the speaker. When a speaker is manifestly conferring a title, that title has its origin only in the speaker’s 
words, not in the thing itself. The title is not the name which expresses its nature and kind. 


11. But in this case the Word in very truth is God; the essence of the Godhead exists in the Word, and that 
essence is expressed in the Word’s name. For the name Word is inherent in the Son of God as a 
consequence of His mysterious birth, as are also the names Wisdom and Power. These, together with the 
substance which is His by a true birth, were called into existence to be the Son of God ; yet, since they are 
the elements of God’s nature, they are still immanent in Him in undiminished extent, although they were 
born from Him to be His Son. For, as we have said so often, the mystery which we preach is that of a Son 
Who owes His existence not to division but to birth. He is not a segment cut off, and so incomplete, but an 
Offspring born, and therefore perfect; for birth involves no diminution of the Begetter, and has the 
possibility of perfection for the Begotten. And therefore the titles of those substantive properties are 
applied to God the Only-begotten, for when He came into existence by birth it was they which constituted 
His perfection; and this although they did not thereby desert the Father, in Whom, by the immutability of 
His nature, they are eternally present. For instance, the Word is God the Only-begotten, and yet the 
Unbegotten Father is never without His Word. Not that the nature of the Son is that of a sound which is 
uttered. He is God from God, subsisting through a true birth; God’s own Son, born from the Father, 
indistinguishable from Him in nature, and therefore inseparable. This is the lesson which His title of the 
Word is meant to teach us. And in the same way Christ is the Wisdom and the Power of God; not that He 
is, as He is often regarded , the inward activity of the Father’s might or thought, but that His nature, 
possessing through birth a true substantial existence, is indicated by these names of inward forces. For an 
object, which has by birth an existence of its own, cannot be regarded as a property; a property is 
necessarily inherent in some being and can have no independent existence. But it was to save us from 
concluding that the Son is alien from the Divine nature of His Father that He, the Only-begotten from the 
eternal God His Father, born as God into a substantial existence of His own, has had Himself revealed to 
us under these names of properties, of which the Father, out of Whom He came into existence, has 
suffered no diminution. Thus He, being God, is nothing else than God. For when I hear the words, And the 
Word was God, they do not merely tell me that the Son was called God; they reveal to my understanding 
that He is God. In those previous instances, where Moses was called god and others were styled gods, 
there was the mere addition of a name by way of title. Here a solid essential truth is stated; The Word was 
God. That was indicates no accidental title, but an eternal reality, a permanent element of His existence, 
an inherent character of His nature. 


12. And now let us see whether the confession of Thomas the Apostle, when he cried, My Lord and My 
God, corresponds with this assertion of the Evangelist. We see that he speaks of Him, Whom he confesses 
to be God, as My God. Now Thomas was undoubtedly familiar with those words of the Lord, Hear, O 


Israel, the Lord thy God is One. How then could the faith of an Apostle become so oblivious of that 
primary command as to confess Christ as God, when life is conditional upon the confession of the Divine 
unity? It was because, in the light of the Resurrection, the whole mystery of the faith had become visible 
to the Apostle. He had often heard such words as, I and the Father are One, and, All things that the Father 
hath are Mine, and, I in the Father and the Father in Me ; and now he can confess that the name of God 
expresses the nature of Christ, without peril to the faith. Without breach of loyalty to the One God, the 
Father, his devotion could now regard the Son of God as God, since he believed that everything contained 
in the nature of the Son was truly of the same nature with the Father. No longer need he fear that such a 
confession as his was the proclamation of a second God, a treason against the unity of the Divine nature; 
for it was not a second God Whom that perfect birth of the Godhead had brought into being. Thus it was 
with full knowledge of the mystery of the Gospel that Thomas confessed his Lord and his God. It was not a 
title of honour; it was a confession of nature. He believed that Christ was God in substance and in power. 
And the Lord, in turn, shews that this act of worship was the expression not of mere reverence, but of 
faith, when He says, Because thou hast seen, thou hast believed; blessed are they which have not seen, 
and have believed. For Thomas had seen before he believed. But, you ask, What was it that Thomas 
believed? That, beyond a doubt, which is expressed in his words, My Lord and my God. No nature but that 
of God could have risen by its own might from death to life; and it is this fact, that Christ is God, which 
was confessed by Thomas with the confidence of an assured faith. Shall we, then, dream that His name of 
God is not a substantial reality, when that name has been proclaimed by a faith based upon certain 
evidence? Surely a Son devoted to His Father, One Who did not His own will but the will of Him that sent 
Him, Who sought not His own glory but the glory of Him from Whom He came, would have rejected the 
adoration involved in such a name as destructive of that unity of God which had been the burden of His 
teaching. Yet, in fact, He confirms this assertion of the mysterious truth, made by the believing Apostle; 
He accepts as His own the name which belongs to the nature of the Father. And He teaches that they are 
blessed who, though they have not seen Him rise from the dead, yet have believed, on the assurance of 
the Resurrection, that He is God. 


13. Thus the name which expresses His nature proves the truth of our confession of the faith. For the 
name, which indicates any single substance, points out also any other substance of the same kind; and, in 
this instance, there are not two substances but one substance, of the one kind. For the Son of God is God; 
this is the truth expressed in His name. The one name does not embrace two Gods; for the one name God 
is the name of one indivisible nature. For since the Father is God and the Son is God, and that name which 
is peculiar to the Divine nature is inherent in Each, therefore the Two are One. For the Son, though He 
subsists through a birth from the Divine nature, yet preserves the unity in His name; and this birth of the 
Son does not compel loyal believers to acknowledge two Gods, since our confession declares that Father 
and Son are One, both in nature and in name. Thus the Son of God has the Divine name as the result of 
His birth. Now the second step in our demonstration was to be that of shewing that it is by virtue of His 
birth that He is God. I have still to bring forward the evidence of the Apostles that the Divine name is used 
of Him in an exact sense; but for the present I purpose to continue our enquiry into the language of the 
Gospels. 


14. And first I ask what new element, destructive of His Godhead, can have been imported by birth into 
the nature of the Son? Universal reason rejects the supposition that a being can become different in 
nature, by the process of birth, from the being to which its birth is due; although we recognise the 
possibility that from parents, different in kind, an offspring sharing the nature of both, yet diverse from 
either, may be propagated. The fact is familiar in the case of beasts, both tame and wild. But even in this 
case there is no real novelty; the new qualities already exist, concealed in the two different parental 
natures, and are only developed by the connexion. The birth of their joint offspring is not the cause of that 
offspring’s difference from its parents. The difference is a gift from them of various diversities, which are 
received and combined in one frame. When this is the case as to the transmission and reception even of 
bodily differences, is it not a form of madness to assert that the birth of God the Only-begotten was the 
birth from God of a nature inferior to Himself? For the giving of birth is a function of the true nature of 
the transmitter of life; and without the presence and action of that true nature there can be no birth. The 
object of all this heat and passion is to prove that there was no birth, but a creation, of the Son of God; 
that the Divine nature is not His origin and that He does not possess that nature in His personal 
subsistence, but draws, from what was non-existent, a nature different in kind from the Divine. They are 
angry because He says, That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is 
Spirit . For, since God is a Spirit, it is clear that in One born from Him there can be nothing alien or 
different from that Spirit from which He was born. Thus the birth of God constitutes Him perfect God. And 
hence also it is clear that we must not say that He began to exist, but only that He was born. For there is a 
sense in which beginning is different from birth. A thing which begins to exist either comes into existence 
out of nothing, or developes out of one state into another, ceasing to be what it was before; so, for 
instance, gold is formed out of earth, solids melt into liquids, cold changes to warmth, white to red, water 
breeds moving creatures, lifeless objects turn into living. In contrast to all this, the Son of God did not 
begin, out of nothing, to be God, but was born as God; nor had He an existence of another kind before the 
Divine. Thus He Who was born to be God had neither a beginning of His Godhead, nor yet a development 
up to it. His birth retained for Him that nature out of which He came into being; the Son of God, in His 
distinct existence, is what God is, and is nothing else. 


15. Again, any one who is in doubt concerning this matter may gain from the Jews an accurate knowledge 
of Christ’s nature; or rather learn that He was truly born from the Gospel, where it is written, Therefore 
the Jews sought the more to kill Him because He not only broke the Sabbath, but said also that God was 
His own Father, making Himself equal with God . This passage is unlike most others in not giving us the 
words spoken by the Jews, but the Apostle’s explanation of their motive in wishing to kill the Lord. We see 
that no plea of misapprehension can excuse the wickedness of these blasphemers; for we have the 
Apostle’s evidence that the true nature of Christ was fully revealed to them. They could speak of His birth: 
—He said that God was His Father, making Himself equal with God. Was not His clearly a birth of nature 
from nature, when He published the equality of His nature by speaking of God, by name, as His own 
Father? Now it is manifest that equality consists in the absence of difference between those who are 
equal. Is it not also manifest that the result of birth must be a nature in which there is an absence of 
difference between Son and Father? And this is the only possible origin of true equality; birth can only 
bring into existence a nature equal to its origin. But again, we can no more hold that there is equality 
where there is confusion, than we can where there is difference. Thus equality, as of the image , is 
incompatible with isolation and with diversity; for equality cannot dwell with difference, nor yet in 
solitude. 


16. And now, although we have found the sense of Scripture, as we understand it, in harmony with the 
conclusions of ordinary reason, the two agreeing that equality is incompatible either with diversity or with 
isolation, yet we must seek a fresh support for our contention from actual words of our Lord. For only so 
can we check that licence of arbitrary interpretation whereby these bold traducers of the faith would even 
venture to cavil at the Lord’s solemn self-revelation. His answer to the Jews was this:—The Son can do 
nothing of Himself but what He seeth the Father do; for what things soever He doeth, these also doeth the 
Son likewise. For the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth Him all things that Himself doeth; and He will 
shew Him greater works than these, that ye may marvel. For as the Father raiseth up the dead and 
quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom He will. For the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
given all judgment to the Son, that all may honour the Son even as they honour the Father. He that 
honoureth not the Son honoureth not the Father which hath sent Him . The course of our argument, as I 
had shaped it in my mind, required that each several point of the debate should be handled singly; that, 
since we had been taught that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God in name, in birth, in nature, in 
power, in self-revelation, our demonstration of the faith should establish each successive point in that 
order. But His birth is a barrier to such a treatment of the question; for a consideration of it includes a 
consideration of His name and nature and power and self-revelation. For His birth involves all these, and 
they are His by the fact that He is born. And thus our argument concerning His birth has taken such a 
course that it is impossible for us to keep these other matters back for separate discussion in their turn. 


17. The chief reason why the Jews wished to kill the Lord was that, in calling God His Father, He had 
made Himself equal with God; and therefore He put His answer, in which He reproved their evil passion, 
into the form of an exposition of the whole mystery of our faith. For just before this, when He had healed 
the paralytic and they had passed their judgment upon Him that He was worthy of death for breaking the 
Sabbath, He had said, My Father worketh hitherto, and I work . Their jealousy had been inflamed to the 
utmost by the raising of Himself to the level of God which was involved in this use of the name of Father. 
And now He wishes to assert His birth and to reveal the powers of His nature, and so He says, I say unto 
you, the Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do. These opening words of His 
reply are aimed at that wicked zeal of the Jews, which hurried them on even to the desire of slaying Him. 
It is in reference to the charge of breaking the Sabbath that He says, My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work. He wished them to understand that His practice was justified by Divine authority; and He taught 
them by the same words that His work must be regarded as the work of the Father, Who was working in 
Him all that He wrought. And again, it was to subdue the jealousy awakened by His speaking of God as 
His Father that He uttered those words, Verily, verily, I say unto you, the Son can do nothing of Himself, 
but what He seeth the Father do. Lest this making of Himself equal to God, as having the name and nature 
of God’s Son, should withdraw men’s faith from the truth that He had been born, He says that the Son can 
do nothing but what He sees the Father do. Next, in confirmation of the saving harmony of truths in our 
confession of Father and of Son, He displays this nature which is His by birth; a nature which derives its 
power of action not from successive gifts of strength to do particular deeds, but from knowledge. He 
shews that this knowledge is not imparted by the Father’s performance of any bodily work, as a pattern, 
that the Son may imitate what the Father has previously done; but that, by the action of the Divine nature, 
He had come to share the subsistence of the Divine nature, or, in other words, had been born as Son from 
the Father. He told them that, because the power and the nature of God dwelt consciously within Him, it 
was impossible for Him to do anything which He had not seen the Father doing; that, since it is in the 
might of the Father that God the Only-begotten performs His works His liberty of action coincides in its 
range with His knowledge of the powers of the nature of God the Father; a nature inseparable from 
Himself, and lawfully owned by Him in virtue of His birth. For God sees not after a bodily fashion, but 
possesses, by His nature, the vision of Omnipotence. 


18. The next words are, For what things soever He—the Father—doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise. 
This likewise is added to indicate His birth; whatsoever and same to indicate the true Divinity of His 
nature. Whatsoever and same make it impossible that there should be any actions of His that are different 
from or outside, the actions of the Father. Thus He, Whose nature has power to do all the same things as 


the Father, is included in the same nature with the Father. But when, in contrast with this, we read that all 
these same things are done by the Son likewise, the fact that the works are like those of Another is fatal to 
the supposition that He Who does them works in isolation. Thus the same things that the Father does are 
all done likewise by the Son. Here we have clear proof of His true birth, and at the same time a convincing 
attestation of the Mystery of our faith, which, with its foundation in the Unity of the nature of God, 
confesses that there resides in Father and Son an indivisible Divinity. For the Son does the same things as 
the Father, and does them likewise; while acting in like manner He does the same things. Two truths are 
combined in one proposition; that His works are done likewise proves His birth; that they are the same 
works proves His nature. 


19. Thus the progressive revelation contained in our Lord’s reply is at one with the progressive statement 
of truth in the Church’s confession of faith. Neither of them divides the nature, and both declare the birth. 
For the next words of Christ are, For the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth Him all things that Himself 
doeth; and He will shew Him greater works than these, that ye may marvel. For as the Father raiseth up 
the dead, and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom He will. Can there be any other 
purpose in this revelation of the manner in which God works, except that of inculcating the true birth; the 
faith in a subsisting Son born from the subsisting God, His Father? The only other explanation is that God 
the Only-begotten was so ignorant that He needed the instruction conveyed in this showing; but the 
reckless blasphemy of the suggestion makes this alternative impossible. For He, knowing, as He does, 
everything that He is taught, has no need of the teaching. And accordingly, after the words, The Father 
loveth the Son, and sheweth Him all things that Himself doeth, we are next informed that all this shewing 
is for our instruction in the faith; that the Father and the Son may have their equal share in our 
confession, and we be saved, by this statement that the Father shews all that He does to the Son, from the 
delusion that the Son’s knowledge is imperfect. With this object He goes on to say, And He will shew Him 
greater works than these, that ye may marvel. For as the Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, 
even so the Son quickeneth whom He will. We see that the Son has full knowledge of the future works 
which the Father will shew Him hereafter. He knows that He will be shewn how, after His Father’s 
example, He is to give life to the dead. For He says that the Father will shew to the Son things at which 
they shall marvel; and at once proceeds to tell them what these things are; For as the Father raiseth up 
the dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom He will. The power is equal because the 
nature is one and the same. The shewing of the works is an aid, not to ignorance in Him, but to faith in us. 
It conveys to the Son no knowledge of things unknown, but it imparts to us the confidence to proclaim His 
birth, by assuring us that the Father has shewn to Him all the works that He Himself can do. The terms 
used in this Divine discourse have been chosen with the utmost deliberation, lest any vagueness of 
language should suggest a difference of nature between the Two. Christ says that the Father’s works were 
shewn Him, instead of saying that, to enable Him to perform them, a mighty nature was given Him. 
Hereby He wishes to reveal to us that this shewing was a substantive part of the process of His birth, 
since, simultaneously with that birth, there was imparted to Him by the Father’s love a knowledge of the 
works which the Father willed that He should do. And again, to save us from being led, by this declaration 
of the shewing, to suppose that the Son’s nature is ignorant and therefore different from the Father’s, He 
makes it clear that He already knows the things that are to be shewn Him. So far, indeed, is He from 
needing the authority of precedent to enable Him to act, that He is to give life to whom He will. To will 
implies a free nature, subsisting with power to choose in the blissful exercise of omnipotence. 


20. And next, lest it should seem that to give life to whom He will is not within the power of One Who has 
been truly born, but is only the prerogative of ingenerate Omnipotence, He hastens to add, For the Father 
judgeth no man, but hath given all judgment to the Son. The statement that all judgment is given teaches 
both His birth and His Sonship; for only a nature which is altogether one with the Father’s could possess 
all things; and a Son can possess nothing, except by gift. But all judgment has been given Him for He 
quickens whom He will. Now we cannot suppose that judgment is taken away from the Father, although 
He does not exercise it; for the Son’s whole power of judgment proceeds from the Father’s, being a gift 
from Him. And there is no concealment of the reason why judgment has been given to the Son, for the 
words which follow are, But He hath given all judgment to the Son, that all men may honour the Son even 
as they honour the Father. He that honoureth not the Son honoureth not the Father Which hath sent Him. 
What possible excuse remains for doubt, or for the irreverence of denial? The reason for the gift of 
judgment is that the Son may receive an honour equal to that which is paid to the Father; and thus he who 
dishonours the Son is guilty of dishonouring the Father also. How, after this proof, can we imagine that 
the nature given Him by birth is different from the Father’s, when He is the Father’s equal in work, in 
power, in honour, in the punishment awarded to gainsayers? Thus this whole Divine reply is nothing else 
than an unfolding of the mystery of His birth. And the only distinction that it is right or possible to make 
between Father and Son is that the Latter was born; yet born in such a sense as to be One with His 
Father. 


21. Thus the Father works hitherto and the Son works. In Father and Son you have the names which 
express Their nature in relation to Each other. Note also that it is the Divine nature, that through which 
God works, that is working here. And remember, lest you fall into the error of imagining that the 
operation of two unlike natures is here described, how it was said concerning the blind man, But that the 
works of God may be made manifest in him, I must work the works of Him that sent Me . You see that in 
his case the work wrought by the Son is the Father’s work; and the Son’s work is God’s work. The 


remainder of the discourse which we are considering also deals with works; but my defence is at present 
only concerned with assigning the whole work to Both, and pointing out that They are at one in Their 
method of working, since the Son is employed upon that work which the Father does hitherto. The 
sanction contained in this fact that, by virtue of His Divine birth, the Father is working with Him in all that 
He does, will save us from supposing that the Lord of the Sabbath was doing wrong in working on the 
Sabbath. His Sonship is not affected, for there is no confusion of His Divinity with the Father’s, and no 
negation of it; His Godhead is not affected, for His Divine nature is untouched. Their unity is not affected, 
for no difference is revealed to sever Them; and Their unity is not presented in such a light as to 
contradict Their distinct existence. First recognise the Sonship of the Son; The Son can do nothing of 
Himself, but what He seeth the Father do. Here His birth is manifest; because of it He can do nothing of 
Himself till He sees it being done. He cannot be unbegotten, because He can do nothing of Himself; He 
has no power of initiation, and therefore He must have been born. But the fact that He can see the 
Father’s works proves that He has the comprehension which belongs to the conscious Possessor of 
Divinity. Next, mark that He does possess this true Divine nature;—For what things soever He doeth, 
these also doeth the Son likewise. And now that we have seen Him endowed with the powers of that 
nature, note how this results in unity, how one nature dwells in the Two;—That all men may honour the 
Son, even as they honour the Father. And then, lest reflection on this unity entangle you in the delusion of 
a solitary and self-contained God, take to heart the mystery of the faith manifested in these words, He that 
honoureth not the Son honoureth not the Father Which hath sent Him. The rage and cunning of heresy 
may do their worst; our position is impregnable. He is the Son, because He can do nothing of Himself; He 
is God, because, whatever the Father does, He does the same; They Two are One, because He is equal in 
honour to the Father and does the very same works; He is not the Father, because He is sent. So great is 
the wealth of mysterious truth contained in this one doctrine of the birth! It embraces His name, His 
nature, His power, His self-revelation; for everything conveyed to Him in His birth must be contained in 
that nature from which His birth is derived. Into His nature no element of any substance different in kind 
from that of His Author is introduced, for a nature which springs from one nature only must be entirely 
one with that nature which is its parent. An unity is that which, containing no discordant elements, is one 
in kind with itself; an unity constituted through birth cannot be solitary; for solitude can have but a single 
occupant, while an unity constituted through birth implies the conjunction of Two. 


22. And furthermore, let His own Divine words bear witness to Himself. He says, They that are of My 
sheep hear My voice, and I know them, and they follow Me; and I give unto them eternal life, and they 
shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck them of My hand. That which My Father hath given Me is 
greater than all, and no man shall be able to pluck them out of My Father’s hand. I and the Father are one 
. What lethargy can blunt so utterly the edge of our understanding as to render so precise a statement for 
one moment obscure to us? What proud sophistry can play such pranks with human docility as to 
persuade those, who have learnt from these words the knowledge of what God is that they must not 
recognise God in Him Whose Godhead was here revealed to them? Heresy ought either to bring forward 
other Gospels in support of its doctrine; or else, if our existing Gospels are the only documents which 
teach of God, why do they not believe the lessons taught? If they are the only source of knowledge, why 
not draw faith, as well as knowledge, from them? Yet now we find that their faith is held in defiance of 
their knowledge; and hence it is a faith rooted not in knowledge, but in sin; a faith of bold irreverence, 
instead of reverent humility, towards the truth confessedly known. God the Only-begotten, as we have 
seen, fully assured of His own nature, reveals with the utmost precision of language the mystery of His 
birth. He reveals it, ineffable though it is, in such wise that we can believe and confess it; that we can 
understand that He was born and believe that He has the nature of God and is One with the Father, and 
One with Him in such a sense that God is not alone nor Son another name for Father, but that in very 
truth He is the Son. For, firstly, He assures us of the powers of His Divine nature, saying of His sheep, and 
no man shall pluck them out of My hand. It is the utterance of conscious power, this confession of free and 
irresistible energy, that will allow no man to pluck His sheep from His hand. But more than this; not only 
has He the nature of God, but He would have us know that nature is His by birth from God, and hence He 
adds, That which the Father has given Me is greater than all. He makes no secret of His birth from the 
Father, for what He received from the Father He says is greater than all. And He Who received it, received 
it at His birth, not after His birth, and yet it came to Him from Another, for He received it . But He, Who 
received this gift from Another, forbids us to suppose that He Himself is different in kind from That Other, 
and does not eternally subsist with the same nature as that of Him Who gave the gift, by saying, No man 
shall be able to pluck them out of My Father’s hand. None can pluck them out of His hand, for He has 
received from His Father that which is greater than all things. What, then, means this contradictory 
assertion that none can pluck them from His Father’s hand? It is the Son’s hand which received them from 
the Father, the Father’s hand which gave them to the Son: in what sense is it said that what cannot be 
plucked from the Son’s hand cannot be plucked from the Father’s hand? Hear, if you wish to know:—I and 
the Father are one. The Son’s hand is the Father’s hand. For the Divine nature does not deteriorate or 
cease to be the same in passing through birth: nor yet is this sameness a bar to our faith in the birth, for 
in that birth no alien element was admitted into His nature. And here He speaks of the Son’s hand, which 
is the hand of the Father, that by a bodily similitude you may learn the power of the one Divine nature 
which is in Both; for the nature and the power of the Father is in the Son. And lastly, that in this 
mysterious truth of the birth you may discern the true and indistinguishable unity of the nature of God, 
the words were spoken, I and the Father are One. They were spoken that in this unity we might see 
neither difference nor solitude; for They are Two, and yet no second nature came into being through that 


true birth and generation. 


23. There still remains, if I read them aright, the same desire in these maddened souls, though their 
opportunity for fulfilling it is lost. Their bitter hearts still cherish a longing for mischief which they can no 
longer hope to satisfy. The Lord is on His throne in heaven, and the furious hatred of heresy cannot drag 
Him, as the Jews did, to the Cross. But the spirit of unbelief is the same, though now it takes the form of 
rejecting His Godhead. They bid defiance to His words, though they cannot deny that He spoke them. 
They vent their hatred in blasphemy; instead of stones they shower abuse. If they could they would bring 
Him down from His throne to a second crucifixion. When the Jews were moved to wrath by the novelty of 
Christ’s teaching we read, The Jews therefore took up stones to stone Him. He answered them, Many 
good works have I shewed you from the Father; for which of those works do ye stone Me? The Jews 
answered Him, For a good work we stone Thee not, but for blasphemy; and because Thou, being a man, 
makest Thyself God . I bid you, heretic, to recognise herein your own deeds, your own words. Be sure that 
you are their partner, for you have made their unbelief your pattern. It was at the words, I and the Father 
are One, that the Jews took up stones. Their godless irritation at the revelation of that saving mystery 
hurried them on even to an attempt to slay. There is no one whom you can stone; but is your guilt in 
denying Him less than theirs? The will is the same, though it is frustrated by His throne in heaven. Nay, it 
is you that are more impious than the Jew. He lifted his stone against the Body, you lift yours against the 
Spirit; he as he thought, against man, you against God; he against a sojourner on earth, you against Him 
that sits upon the throne of majesty; he against One Whom he knew not, you against Him Whom you 
confess; he against the mortal Christ, you against the Judge of the universe. The Jew says, Being Man; you 
say, Being a creature.’ You and he join in the cry, Makest Thyself God, with the same insolence of 
blasphemy. You deny that He is God begotten of God; you deny that He is the Son by a true birth; you deny 
that His words, I and the Father are One, contain the assertion of one and the same nature in Both. You 
foist upon us in His stead a modern, a strange, an alien god; you make Him God of another kind from the 
Father, or else not God at all, as not subsisting by a birth from God. 


24. The mystery contained in those words, I and the Father are One, moves you to wrath. The Jew 
answered, Thou, being a man makest Thyself God; your blasphemy is a match for his:—Thou, being a 
creature, makest Thyself God.’ You say, in effect, Thou art not a Son by birth, Thou art not God in truth; 
Thou art a creature, excelling all other creatures. But Thou wast not born to be God, for I refuse to believe 
that the incorporeal God gave birth to Thy nature. Thou and the Father are not One. Nay more. Thou art 
not the Son, Thou art not like God, Thou art not God.’ The Lord had His answer for the Jews; an answer 
that meets the case of your blasphemy even better than it met theirs:—Is it not written in the Law, I said, 
Ye are gods? If, therefore, He called them gods, unto whom the word of God came, and the Scripture 
cannot be broken, say ye of Me, Whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into this world, that I have 
blasphemed, because I said I am the Son of God? If I do not the works of the Father, believe Me not; but if 
I do, and ye will not believe Me, believe the works, that ye may know and be sure that the Father is in Me, 
and I in Him . The matter of this reply was dictated by that of the blasphemous attack upon Him. The 
accusation was that He, being a man, made Himself God. Their proof of this allegation was His own 
statement, I and the Father are One. He therefore sets Himself to prove that the Divine nature, which is 
His by birth, gives Him the right to assert that He and the Father are One. He begins by exposing the 
absurdity, as well as the insolence, of such a charge as that of making Himself God, though He was a man. 
The Law had conferred the title upon holy men; the word of God, from which there is no appeal, had given 
its sanction to the public use of the name. What blasphemy, then, could there be in the assumption of the 
title of Son of God by Him Whom the Father had sanctified and sent into the world? The unalterable 
record of the Word of God has confirmed the title to those to whom the Law assigned it. There is an end, 
therefore, of the charge that He, being a man, makes Himself God, when the Law gives the name of gods 
to those who are confessedly men. And further, if other men may use this name without blasphemy, there 
can obviously be no blasphemy in its use by the Man Whom the Father has sanctified,—and note here that 
throughout this argument He calls Himself Man, for the Son of God is also Son of Man—since He excels 
the rest, who yet are guilty of no irreverence in styling themselves gods. He excels them, in that He has 
been hallowed to be the Son, as the blessed Paul says, who teaches us of this sanctification:—Which He 
had promised afore by His prophets in the Holy Scriptures, concerning His Son, Which was made of the 
seal of David according to the flesh, and was appointed to be the Son of God with power, according to the 
spirit of sanctification . Thus the accusation of blasphemy on His part, in making Himself God, falls to the 
ground. For the Word of God has conferred this name upon many men; and He, Who was sanctified and 
sent by the Father, did no more than proclaim Himself the Son of God. 


25. There remains, I conceive, no possibility of doubt but that the words, I and the Father are One, were 
spoken with regard to the nature which is His by birth. The Jews had rebuked Him because by these 
words He, being a man, made Himself God. The course of His answer proves that, in this I and the Father 
are One, He did profess Himself the Son of God, first in name, then in nature, and lastly by birth. For I and 
Father are the names of substantive Beings; One is a declaration of Their nature, namely, that it is 
essentially the same in Both; are forbids us to confound Them together; are one, while forbidding 
confusion, teaches that the unity of the Two is the result of a birth. Now all this truth is drawn out from 
that name, the Son of God, which He being sanctified by the Father, bestows upon Himself; a name, His 
right to which is confirmed by His assertion, I and the Father are One. For birth cannot confer any nature 
upon the offspring other than that of the parent from whom that offspring is born. 


26. Once more, God the Only-begotten has summed up for us, in words of His own, the whole revealed 
mystery of the faith. When He had given His answer to the charge that He, being a man, made Himself 
God, He determined to shew that His words, I and the Father are One, are a clear and necessary 
conclusion; and therefore He thus pursued His argument;—Ye say that I have blasphemed, because I said, 
I am the Son of God. If I do not the works of the Father, believe Me not; but if I do, and ye will not believe 
Me, believe the works, that ye may know and be sure that the Father is in Me, and I in the Father. After 
this, heresy that still persists in its course perpetrates a wilful outrage in conscious despair; the assertion 
of unbelief is deliberate shamelessness. They who make it take pride in folly and are dead to the faith, for 
it is not ignorance, but madness, to contradict this saying. The Lord had said, I and the Father are One; 
and the mystery of His birth, which He revealed, was the unity in nature of Father and Son. Again, when 
He was accused for claiming the Divine nature, He justified His claim by advancing a reason;—If I do not 
the works of the Father, believe Me not. We are not to believe His assertion that He is the Son of God, 
unless He does His Father’s works. Hence we see that His birth has given Him no new or alien nature, for 
His doing of the Father’s works is to be the reason why we must believe that He is the Son. What room is 
there here for adoption, or for leave to use the name, or for denial that He was born from the nature of 
God, when the proof that He is God’s Son is that He does the works which belong to the Father’s nature? 
No creature is equal or like to God, no nature external to His is comparable in might to Him; it is only the 
Son, born from Himself, Whom we can without blasphemy liken and equal to Him. Nothing outside 
Himself can be compared to God without insult to His august majesty. If any being, not born from God’s 
self, can be discovered that is like Him and equal to Him in power, then God, in admitting a partner to 
share His throne, forfeits His pre-eminence. No longer is God One, for a second, indistinguishable from 
Himself, has arisen. On the other hand, there is no insult in making His own true Son His equal. For then 
that which is like Him is His own; that which is compared with Him is born from Himself; the Power that 
can do His own works is not external to Him. Nay more, it is an actual heightening of His glory, that He 
has begotten Omnipotence, and yet not severed that Omnipotent nature from Himself. The Son performs 
the Father’s works, and on that ground demands that we should believe that He is God’s Son. This is no 
claim of mere arrogance; for He bases it upon His works, and bids us examine them. And He bears 
witness that these works are not His own, but His Father’s. He would not have our thoughts distracted by 
the splendour of the deeds from the evidence for His birth. And because the Jews could not penetrate the 
mystery of the Body which He had taken, the Humanity born of Mary, and recognise the Son of God, He 
appeals to His deeds for confirmation of His right to the name;—But if I do them, and ye will not believe 
Me, believe the works. First, He would not have them believe that He is the Son of God, except on the 
evidence of God’s works which He does. Next, if He does the works, yet seems unworthy, in His bodily 
humility, to bear the Divine name, He demands that they shall believe the works. Why should the mystery 
of His human birth hinder our recognition of His birth as God, when He that is Divinely born fulfils every 
Divine task by the agency of that Manhood which He has assumed? If we believe not the Man, for the 
works’ sake, when He tells us that He is the Son of God, let us believe the works when they, which are 
beyond a doubt the works of God, are manifestly wrought by the Son of God. For the Son of God 
possesses, in virtue of His birth, everything that is God’s; and therefore the Son’s work is the Father’s 
work because His birth has not excluded Him from that nature which is His source and wherein He 
abides, and because He has in Himself that nature to which He owes it that He exists eternally. 


27. And so the Son, Who does the Father’s works and demands of us that, if we believe not Him, at least 
we believe His works, is bound to tell us what the point is as to which we are to believe the works. And He 
does tell us in the words which follow:—But if I do, and ye will not believe Me, believe the works, that ye 
may know and be sure that the Father is in Me, and I in Him. It is the same truth as is contained in I am 
the Son of God, and I and the Father are One. This is the nature which is His by birth; this the mystery of 
the saving faith, that we must not divide the unity, nor separate the nature from the birth, but must 
confess that the living God was in truth born from the living God. God, Who is Life, is not a Being built up 
of various and lifeless portions; He is Power, and not compact of feeble elements, Light, intermingled with 
no shades of darkness, Spirit, that can harmonise with no incongruities. All that is within Him is One; 
what is Spirit is Light and Power and Life, and what is Life is Light and Power and Spirit. He Who says, I 
am, and I change not, can suffer neither change in detail nor transformation in kind. For these attributes, 
which I have named, are not attached to different portions of Him, but meet and unite, entirely and 
perfectly, in the whole being of the living God. He is the living God, the eternal Power of the living Divine 
nature; and that which is born from Him, according to the mysterious truth which He reveals, could not 
be other than living. For when He said, As the living Father hath sent Me, and I live through the Father , 
He taught that it is through the living Father that He has life in Himself. And, moreover, when He said, For 
as the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son also to have life in Himself , He bore 
witness that life, to the fullest extent, is His gift from the living God. Now if the living Son was born from 
the living Father, that birth took place without a new nature coming into existence. Nothing new comes 
into existence when the Living is begotten by the Living; for life was not sought out from the non-existent 
to receive birth; and Life, which receives its birth from Life, must needs, because of that unity of nature 
and because of the mysterious event of that perfect and ineffable birth, live always in Him that lives and 
have the life of the Living in Himself. 


28. I call to mind that, at the beginning of our treatise , I gave the warning that human analogies 
correspond imperfectly to their Divine counterparts, yet that our understanding receives a real, if 
incomplete, enlightenment by comparing the latter with visible types. And now I appeal to human 


experience in the matter of birth, whether the source of their children’s being remain not within the 
parents. For though the lifeless and ignoble matter, which sets in motion the beginnings of life, pass from 
one parent into the other, yet these retain their respective natural forces. They have brought into 
existence a nature one with their own, and therefore the begetter is bound up with the existence of the 
begotten; and the begotten, receiving birth through a force transmitted, yet not lost, by the begetter, 
abides in that begetter. This may suffice as a statement of what happens in a human birth. It is inadequate 
as a parallel to the perfect birth of God the Only-begotten; for humanity is born in weakness and from the 
union of two unlike natures, and maintained in life by a combination of lifeless substances. Again, 
humanity does not enter at once into the exercise of its appointed life, and never fully lives that life, being 
always encumbered with a multitude of members which decay and are insensibly discarded. In God, on 
the other hand, the Divine life is lived in the fullest sense, for God is Life; and from Life nothing that is not 
truly living can be born. And His birth is not by way of emanation but results from an act of power. Thus, 
since God’s life is perfect in its intensity, and since that which is born from Him is perfect in power, God 
has the power of giving birth but not of suffering change. His nature is capable of increase , not of 
diminution, for He continues in, and shares the life of, that Son to Whom He gave in birth a nature like to, 
and inseparable from, His own. And that Son, the Living born from the Living, is not separated by the 
event of His birth from the nature that begat Him. 


29. Another analogy which casts some light upon the meaning of the faith is that of fire as containing fire 
in itself and as abiding in fire. Fire contains the brightness of light, the heat which is its essential nature, 
the property of destroying by combustion the flickering inconstancy of flame. Yet all the while it is fire, 
and in all these manifestations there is but one nature. Its weakness is that it is dependent for its 
existence upon inflammable matter, and that it perishes with the matter on which it has lived. A 
comparison with fire gives us, in some measure, an insight into the incomparable nature of God; it helps 
us to believe in the properties of God that we find them, to a certain extent, present in an earthly element. 
I ask, then, whether in fire derived from fire there is any division or separation. When one flame is kindled 
from another, is the original nature cut off from the derived, so as not to abide in it? Does it not rather 
follow on, and dwell in the second flame by a kind of increase, as it were by birth? For no portion has been 
cut off from the nature of the first flame, and yet there is light from light. Does not the first flame live on 
in the second, which owes its existence, though not by division, to the first? Does not the second still dwell 
in the first, from which it was not cut off; from which it went forth, retaining its unity with the substance 
to which its nature belongs? Are not the two one, when it is physically impossible to derive light from light 
by division, and logically impossible to distinguish between them in nature. 


30. These illustrations, I repeat, must only be used as aids to apprehension of the faith, not as standards 
of comparison for the Divine majesty. Our method is that of using bodily instances as a clue to the 
invisible. Reverence and reason justify us in using such help, which we find used in God’s witness to 
Himself, while yet we do not aspire to find a parallel to the nature of God. But the minds of simple 
believers have been distressed by the mad heretical objection that it is wrong to accept a doctrine 
concerning God which needs, in order to become intelligible, the help of bodily analogies. And therefore, 
in accordance with that word of our Lord which we have already cited, That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh, but that which is born of the Spirit is Spirit , we have thought it expedient, since God is Spirit, to 
give to these comparisons a certain place in our argument. By so doing we shall avert from God the 
charge that He has deceived us in using these analogies; shewing, as we have done, that such illustrations 
from the nature of His creatures enable us to grasp the meaning of God’s self-revelation to us. 


31. We see how the living Son of the living Father, He Who is God from God, reveals the unity of the 
Divine nature, indissolubly One and the same, and the mystery of His birth in these words, I and the 
Father are One. Because the seeming arrogance of them engendered a prejudice against Him, He made it 
more clear that He had spoken in the conscious possession of Divinity by saying, Ye say that I have 
blasphemed because I said, I am the Son of God; thus shewing that the oneness of His nature with that of 
God was due to birth from God. And then, to clench their faith in His birth by a positive assertion, and to 
guard them, at the same time, from imagining that the birth involves a difference of nature, He crowns 
His argument with the words, Believe the works, that the Father is in Me, and I in the Father. Does His 
birth, as here revealed, display His Divinity as not His by nature, as not His own by right? Each is in the 
Other; the birth of the Son is from the Father only; no alien or unlike nature has been raised to Godhead 
and subsists as God. God from God, eternally abiding, owes His Godhead to none other than God. Import, 
if you see your opportunity, two gods into the Church’s faith; separate Son from Father as far as you can, 
consistently with the birth which you admit; yet still the Father is in the Son, and the Son is in the Father, 
and this by no interchange of emanations but by the perfect birth of the living nature. Thus you cannot 
add together God the Father and God the Son, and count Them as two Gods, for They Two are One God. 
You cannot confuse Them together, for They Two are not One Person. And so the Apostolic faith rejects 
two gods; for it knows nothing of two Fathers or two Sons. In confessing the Father it confesses the Son; it 
believes in the Son in believing in the Father. For the name of Father involves that of Son, since without 
having a son none can be a father. Evidence of the existence of a son is proof that there has been a father, 
for a son cannot exist except from a father. When we confess that God is One we deny that He is single; 
for the Son is the complement of the Father, and to the Father the Son’s existence is due. But birth works 
no change in the Divine nature; both in Father and in Son that nature is true to its kind. And the right 
expression for us of this unity of nature is the confession that They, being Two by birth and generation, 


idol is nothing in the world.” Marcion, however, does not say that the Creator is not God; so that the 
apostle can hardly be thought to have ranked the Creator amongst those who are called gods, without 
being so; since, even if they had been gods, “to us there is but one God, the Father.” Now, from whom do 
all things come to us, but from Him to whom all things belong? And pray, what things are these? You have 
them in a preceding part of the epistle: “All things are yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to come.” He makes the Creator, then the God of all 
things, from whom proceed both the world and life and death, which cannot possibly belong to the other 
god. From Him, therefore, amongst the “all things” comes also Christ. When he teaches that every man 
ought to live of his own industry, he begins with a copious induction of examples—of soldiers, and 
shepherds, and husbandmen. But he wanted divine authority. What was the use, however, of adducing the 
Creator’s, which he was destroying? It was vain to do so; for his god had no such authority! (The apostle) 
says: “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn,” and adds: “Doth God take care of oxen?” 
Yes, of oxen, for the sake of men! For, says he, “it is written for our sakes.” Thus he showed that the law 
had a symbolic reference to ourselves, and that it gives its sanction in favour of those who live of the 
gospel. (He showed) also, that those who preach the gospel are on this account sent by no other god but 
Him to whom belongs the law, which made provision for them, when he says: “For our sakes was this 
written.” Still he declined to use this power which the law gave him, because he preferred working 
without any restraint. Of this he boasted, and suffered no man to rob him of such glory—certainly with no 
view of destroying the law, which he proved that another man might use. For behold Marcion, in his 
blindness, stumbled at the rock whereof our fathers drank in the wilderness. For since “that rock was 
Christ,” it was, of course, the Creator’s, to whom also belonged the people. But why resort to the figure of 
a sacred sign given by an extraneous god? Was it to teach the very truth, that ancient things prefigured 
the Christ who was to be educed out of them? For, being about to take a cursory view of what befell the 
people (of Israel) he begins with saying: “Now these things happened as examples for us.” Now, tell me, 
were these examples given by the Creator to men belonging to a rival god? Or did one god borrow 
examples from another, and a hostile one too? He withdraws me to himself in alarm from Him from whom 
he transfers my allegiance. Will his antagonist make me better disposed to him? Should I now commit the 
same sins as the people, shall I have to suffer the same penalties, or not? But if not the same, how vainly 
does he propose to me terrors which I shall not have to endure! From whom, again, shall I have to endure 
them? If from the Creator, What evils does it appertain to Him to inflict? And how will it happen that, 
jealous God as He is, He shall punish the man who offends His rival, instead of rather encouraging him. If, 
however, from the other god—but he knows not how to punish. So that the whole declaration of the 
apostle lacks a reasonable basis, if it is not meant to relate to the Creator’s discipline. But the fact is, the 
apostle’s conclusion corresponds to the beginning: “Now all these things happened unto them for 
ensamples; and they are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the world are come.” What a 
Creator! how prescient already, and considerate in warning Christians who belong to another god! 
Whenever cavils occur the like to those which have been already dealt with, I pass them by; certain others 
I despatch briefly. A great argument for another god is the permission to eat of all kinds of meats, 
contrary to the law. Just as if we did not ourselves allow that the burdensome ordinances of the law were 
abrogated—but by Him who imposed them, who also promised the new condition of things. The same, 
therefore, who prohibited meats, also restored the use of them, just as He had indeed allowed them from 
the beginning. If, however, some strange god had come to destroy our God, his foremost prohibition would 
certainly have been, that his own votaries should abstain from supporting their lives on the resources of 
his adversary. 


CHAPTER VIII 


MAN THE IMAGE OF THE CREATOR, AND CHRIST THE HEAD OF THE MAN. SPIRITUAL GIFTS. THE SEVENFOLD 
SPIRIT DESCRIBED BY ISAIAH. THE APOSTLE AND THE PROPHET COMPARED. MARCION CHALLENGED TO 
PRODUCE ANYTHING LIKE THESE GIFTS OF THE SPIRIT FORETOLD IN PROPHECY IN HIS GOD 


“The head of every man is Christ.” What Christ, if He is not the author of man? The head he has here put 
for authority; now “authority” will accrue to none else than the “author.” Of what man indeed is He the 
head? Surely of him concerning whom he adds soon afterwards: “The man ought not to cover his head, 
forasmuch as he is the image of God.” Since then he is the image of the Creator (for He, when looking on 
Christ His Word, who was to become man, said, “Let us make man in our own image, after our likeness” ), 
how can I possibly have another head but Him whose image I am? For if I am the image of the Creator 
there is no room in me for another head. But wherefore “ought the woman to have power over her head, 
because of the angels?” If it is because “she was created for the man,” and taken out of the man, 
according to the Creator’s purpose, then in this way too has the apostle maintained the discipline of that 
God from whose institution he explains the reasons of His discipline. He adds: “Because of the angels.” 
What angels? In other words, whose angels? If he means the fallen angels of the Creator, there is great 
propriety in his meaning. It is right that that face which was a snare to them should wear some mark of a 
humble guise and obscured beauty. If, however, the angels of the rival god are referred to, what fear is 
there for them? for not even Marcion’s disciples, (to say nothing of his angels,) have any desire for 
women. We have often shown before now, that the apostle classes heresies as evil among “works of the 
flesh,” and that he would have those persons accounted estimable who shun heresies as an evil thing. In 
like manner, when treating of the gospel, we have proved from the sacrament of the bread and the cup the 
verity of the Lord’s body and blood in opposition to Marcion’s phantom; whilst throughout almost the 


are One God, not one Person. 


32. We will leave it to him to preach two Gods, who can preach One God without confessing the unity; he 
shall proclaim that God is solitary, who can deny that there are two Persons, Each dwelling in the Other by 
the power of Their nature and the mystery of birth given and received. And that man may assign a 
different nature to Each of the Two, who is ignorant that the unity of Father and of Son is a revealed truth. 
Let the heretics blot out this record of the Son’s self-revelation I in the Father and the Father in Me; then, 
and not till then, shall they assert that there are two Gods, or one God in loneliness. There is no hint of 
more natures than one in what we are told of Their possession of the one Divine nature. The truth that 
God is from God does not multiply God by two; the birth destroys the supposition of a lonely God. And 
again, because They are interdependent They form an unity; and that They are interdependent is proved 
by Their being One from One. For the One, in begetting the One, conferred upon Him nothing that was 
not His own; and the One, in being begotten, received from the One only what belongs to one. Thus the 
apostolic faith, in proclaiming the Father, will proclaim Him as One God, and in confessing the Son will 
confess Him as One God; since one and the same Divine nature exists in Both, and because, the Father 
being God and the Son being God, and the one name of God expressing the nature of Both, the term One 
God’ signifies the Two. God from God, or God in God, does not mean that there are two Gods, for God 
abides, One from One, eternally with the one Divine nature and the one Divine name; nor does God 
dwindle down to a single Person, for One and One can never be in solitude. 


33. The Lord has not left in doubt or obscurity the teaching conveyed in this great mystery; He has not 
abandoned us to lose our way in dim uncertainty. Listen to Him as He reveals the full knowledge of this 
faith to His Apostles;—I am the Way and the Truth and the Life; no man cometh unto the Father but 
through Me. If ye know Me, ye know My Father also; and from henceforth ye shall know Him, and have 
seen Him. Philip saith unto Him, Lord, shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto him, Have I 
been so long time with you, and ye have not known Me, Philip? He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father 
also. How sayest thou, Shew us the Father? Dost thou not believe Me, that I am in the Father, and the 
Father is in Me? The words that I speak unto you I speak not of Myself, but the Father that dwelleth in 
Me, He doeth His works. Believe Me, that I am in the Father, and the Father in Me; or else believe for the 
very works’ sake . He Who is the Way leads us not into by-paths or trackless wastes: He Who is the Truth 
mocks us not with lies; He Who is the Life betrays us not into delusions which are death. He Himself has 
chosen these winning names to indicate the methods which He has appointed for our salvation. As the 
Way, He will guide us to the Truth; the Truth will establish us in the Life. And therefore it is all-important 
for us to know what is the mysterious mode, which He reveals, of attaining this life. No man cometh to the 
Father but through Me. The way to the Father is through the Son. And now we must enquire whether this 
is to be by a course of obedience to His teaching, or by faith in His Godhead. For it is conceivable that our 
way to the Father may be through adherence to the Son’s teaching, rather than through believing that the 
Godhead of the Father dwells in the Son. And therefore let us, in the next place, seek out the true 
meaning of the instruction given us here. For it is not by cleaving to a preconceived opinion, but by 
studying the force of the words, that we shall enter into possession of this faith. 


34. The words which follow those last cited are, If ye know Me, ye know My Father also. It is the Man, 
Jesus Christ, Whom they behold. How can a knowledge of Him be a knowledge of the Father? For the 
Apostles see Him wearing the aspect of that human nature which belongs to Him; but God is not 
encumbered with body and flesh, and is incognisable by those who dwell in our weak and fleshly body. The 
answer is given by the Lord, Who asserts that under the flesh, which, in a mystery, He had taken, His 
Father’s nature dwells within Him. He sets the facts in their due order thus;—If ye know Me, ye know My 
Father also; and from henceforth ye shall know Him, and have seen Him. He makes a distinction between 
the time of sight, and the time of knowledge. He says that from henceforth they shall know Him Whom 
they had already seen; and so shall possess, from the time of this revelation onward, the knowledge of 
that nature, on which, in Him, they long had gazed. 


35. But the novel sound of these words disturbed the Apostle Philip. A Man is before their eyes; this Man 
avows Himself the Son of God, and declares that when they have known Him they will know the Father. 
He tells them that they have seen the Father, and that, because they have seen Him, they shall know Him 
hereafter. This truth is too broad for the grasp of weak humanity; their faith fails in the presence of these 
paradoxes. Christ says that the Father has been seen already and shall now be known; and this, although 
sight, is knowledge. He says that if the Son has been known, the Father has been known also; and this 
though the Son has imparted knowledge of Himself through the bodily senses of sight and sound, while 
the Father’s nature, different altogether from that of the visible Man, which they know, could not be learnt 
from their knowledge of the nature of Him Whom they have seen. He has also often borne witness that no 
man has seen the Father. And so Philip broke forth, with the loyalty and confidence of an Apostle, with the 
request, Lord, shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us. He was not tampering with the faith; it was but a 
mistake made in ignorance. For the Lord had said that the Father had been seen already and henceforth 
should be known; but the Apostle had not understood that He had been seen. Accordingly he did not deny 
that the Father had been seen, but asked to see Him. He did not ask that the Father should be unveiled to 
his bodily gaze, but that he might have such an indication as should enlighten him concerning the Father 
Who had been seen. For he had seen the Son under the aspect of Man, but cannot understand how he 
could thereby have seen the Father. His adding, And it sufficeth us, to the prayer, Lord, shew us the 


Father, reveals clearly that it was a mental, not a bodily vision of the Father which he desired. He did not 
refuse faith to the Lord’s words, but asked for such enlightenment to his mind as should enable him to 
believe; for the fact that the Lord had spoken was conclusive evidence to the Apostle that faith was his 
duty. The consideration which moved him to ask that the Father might be shewn, was that the Son had 
said that He had been seen, and should be known because He had been seen. There was no presumption 
in this prayer that He, Who had already been seen, should now be made manifest. 


36. And therefore the Lord answered Philip thus;—Have I been so long time with you, and ye have not 
known Me, Philip? He rebukes the Apostle for defective knowledge of Himself; for previously He had said 
that when He was known the Father was known also. But what is the meaning of this complaint that for so 
long they had not known Him? It means this; that if they had known Him, they must have recognised in 
Him the Godhead which belongs to His Father’s nature. For His works were the peculiar works of God. He 
walked upon the waves, commanded the winds, manifestly, though none could tell how, changed the water 
into wine and multiplied the loaves, put devils to flight, healed diseases, restored injured limbs and 
repaired the defects of nature, forgave sins and raised the dead to life. And all this He did while wearing 
flesh; and He accompanied the works with the assertion that He was the Son of God. Hence it is that He 
justly complains that they did not recognise in His mysterious human birth and life the action of the 
nature of God, performing these deeds through the Manhood which He had assumed. 


37. And therefore the Lord reproached them that they had not known Him, though He had so long been 
doing these works, and answered their prayer that He would shew them the Father by saying, He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father also. He was not speaking of a bodily manifestation, of perception by 
the eye of flesh, but by that eye of which He had once spoken;—Say not ye, There are yet four months, 
and then cometh harvest? Behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes and look on the fields; for they are 
white to harvest . The season of the year, the fields white to harvest are allusions equally incompatible 
with an earthly and visible prospect. He was bidding them lift the eyes of their understanding to 
contemplate the bliss of the final harvest. And so it is with His present words, He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father also. It was not the carnal body, which He had received by birth from the Virgin, that 
could manifest to them the image and likeness of God. The human aspect which He wore could be no aid 
towards the mental vision of the incorporeal God. But God was recognised in Christ, by such as 
recognised Christ as the Son on the evidence of the powers of His Divine nature; and a recognition of God 
the Son produces a recognition of God the Father. For the Son is in such a sense the Image, as to be One 
in kind with the Father, and yet to indicate that the Father is His Origin. Other images, made of metals or 
colours or other materials by various arts, reproduce the appearance of the objects which they represent. 
Yet can lifeless copies be put on a level with their living originals? Painted or carved or molten effigies 
with the nature which they imitate? The Son is not the Image of the Father after such a fashion as this; He 
is the living Image of the Living. The Son that is born of the Father has a nature in no wise different from 
His; and, because His nature is not different, He possesses the power of that nature which is the same as 
His own. The fact that He is the Image proves that God the Father is the Author of the birth of the Only- 
begotten, Who is Himself revealed as the Likeness and Image of the invisible God. And hence the likeness, 
which is joined in union with the Divine nature, is indelibly His, because the powers of that nature are 
inalienably His own. 


38. Such is the meaning of this passage, Have I been so long time with you, and ye have not known Me, 
Philip? He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father also. How sayest thou, Shew us the Father? Dost thou 
not believe Me, that I am in the Father, and the Father is in Me? It is only the Word of God, of Whom we 
men are enabled, in our discourse concerning Divine things, to reason. All else that belongs to the 
Godhead is dark and difficult, dangerous and obscure. If any man propose to express what is known in 
other words than those supplied by God, he must inevitably either display his own ignorance, or else leave 
his readers’ minds in utter perplexity. The Lord, when He was asked to shew the Father, said, He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father also. He that would alter this is an antichrist, he that would deny it is a Jew, 
he that is ignorant a Pagan. If we find ourselves in difficulty, let us lay the fault to our own reason; if God’s 
declaration seem involved in obscurity, let us assume that our want of faith is the cause. These words 
state with precision that God is not solitary, and yet that there are no differences within the Divine nature. 
For the Father is seen in the Son, and this could be the case neither if He were a lonely Being, nor yet if 
He were unlike the Son. It is through the Son that the Father is seen: and this mystery which the Son 
reveals is that They are One God, but not one Person. What other meaning can you attach to this saying of 
the Lord’s, He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father also? This is no case of identity; the use of the 
conjunction also shews that the Father is named in addition to the Son. These words, The Father also, are 
incompatible with the notion of an isolated and single Person. No conclusion is possible but that the 
Father was made visible through the Son, because They are One and are alike in nature. And, lest our 
faith in this regard should be left in any doubt, the Lord proceeded, How sayest thou, Shew us the Father? 
The Father had been seen in the Son; how then could men be ignorant of the Father? What need could 
there be for Him to be shewn? 


39. Again, the unity of Begetter and Begotten, manifested in sameness of nature and true oneness of kind, 
proves that the Father was seen in His true nature. And this is shewn by the Lord’s next words, Believe ye 
not that I am in the Father, and the Father in Me? In no other words than these, which the Son has used, 
can the fact be stated that Father and Son, being alike in nature, are inseparable. The Son, Who is the 


Way and the Truth and the Life, is not deceiving us by some theatrical transformation of names and 
aspects, when He, while wearing Manhood, styles Himself the Son of God. He is not falsely concealing the 
fact that He is God the Father ; He is not a single Person Who hides His features under a mask, that we 
may imagine that Two are present. He is not a solitary Being, now posing as His own Son, and again 
calling Himself the Father; tricking out one unchanging nature with varying names. Far removed from this 
is the plain honesty of the words. The Father is the Father, and the Son is the Son. But these names, and 
the realities which they represent, contain no innovation upon the Divine nature, nothing inconsistent, 
nothing alien. For the Divine nature, being true to itself, persists in being itself; that which is from God is 
God. The Divine birth imports neither diminution nor difference into the Godhead, for the Son is born into, 
and subsists with, a nature that is within the Divine nature and is like to it, and the Father sought out no 
alien element to be mingled in the nature of His Only-begotten Son, but endowed Him with all things that 
are His own, and this without loss to the Giver. And thus the Son is not destitute of the Divine nature, for, 
being God, He is from God and from none other; and He is not different from God, but is indeed nothing 
else than God, for that which is begotten from God is the Son, and the Son only, and the Divine nature, in 
receiving birth as a Son, has not forfeited its Divinity. Thus the Father is in the Son, the Son is in the 
Father, God is in God. And this is not by the combination of two harmonious, though different, kinds of 
being, nor by the incorporating power of an ampler substance exercised upon a lesser; for the properties 
of matter make it impossible that things which enclose others should also be enclosed by them. It is by the 
birth of living nature from living nature. The substance remains the same, birth causes no deterioration in 
the Divine nature; God is not born from God to be ought else than God. Herein is no innovation, no 
estrangement, no division. It is sin to believe that Father and Son are two Gods, sacrilege to assert that 
Father and Son are one solitary God, blasphemy to deny the unity, consisting in sameness of kind, of God 
from God. 


40. Lest they, whose faith conforms to the Gospel, should regard this mystery as something vague and 
obscure, the Lord has expounded it in this order;—Dost thou not believe Me, that I am in the Father, and 
the Father is in Me? The words that I speak unto you I speak not of Myself, but the Father that dwelleth in 
Me, He doeth His works. In what other words than these could, or can, the possession of the Divine 
nature by Father and Son be declared, consistently with prominence for the Son’s birth? When He says, 
The words that I speak unto you I speak not of Myself, He neither suppresses His personality, nor denies 
His Sonship, nor conceals the presence in Himself of His Father’s Divine nature. While speaking of 
Himself—and that He does so speak is proved by the pronoun I—He speaks as abiding in the Divine 
substance; while speaking not of Himself, He bears witness to the birth which took place in Him of God 
from God His Father. And He is inseparable and indistinguishable in unity of nature from the Father; for 
He speaks, though He speaks not of Himself. He Who speaks, though He speak not of Himself, necessarily 
exists, inasmuch as He speaks; and, inasmuch as He speaks not of Himself, He makes it manifest that His 
words are not His own. For He has added, But the Father that dwelleth in Me, He doeth His works. That 
the Father dwells in the Son proves that the Father is not isolated and alone; that the Father works 
through the Son proves that the Son is not an alien or a stranger. There cannot be one Person only, for He 
speaks not of Himself; and, conversely, They cannot be separate and divided when the One speaks 
through the voice of the Other. These words are the revelation of the mystery of Their unity. And again, 
They Two are not different One from the Other, seeing that by Their inherent nature Each is in the Other; 
and They are One, seeing that He, Who speaks, speaks not of Himself, and He, Who speaks not of Himself, 
yet does speak. And then, having taught that the Father both spoke and wrought in Him, the Son 
establishes this perfect unity as the rule of our faith;—But the Father that dwelleth in Me, He doeth His 
works. Believe Me, that I am in the Father, and the Father in Me; or else believe for the very works’ sake. 
The Father works in the Son; but the Son also works the works of His Father. 


41. And so, lest we should believe and say that the Father works in the Son through His own omnipotent 
energy, and not through the Son’s possession, as His birthright, of the Divine nature, Christ says, Believe 
Me, that I am in the Father, and the Father in Me. What means this, Believe Me? Clearly it refers back to 
the previous, Shew us the Father. Their faith—that faith which had demanded that the Father should be 
shewn—is confirmed by this command to believe. He was not satisfied with saying, He that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father also. He goes further, and expands our knowledge, so that we can contemplate the 
Father in the Son, remembering meanwhile that the Son is in the Father. Thus He would save us from the 
error of imagining a reciprocal emanation of the One into the Other, by teaching Their unity in the One 
nature through birth given and received. The Lord would have us take Him at His word, lest our hold 
upon the faith be shaken by His condescension in assuming Humanity. If His flesh, His body, His passion 
seem to make His Godhead doubtful, let us at least believe, on the evidence of the works, that God is in 
God and God is from God, and that They are One. For by the power of Their nature Each is in the Other. 
The Father loses nothing that is His because it is in the Son, and the Son receives His whole Sonship from 
the Father. Bodily natures are not created after such a fashion that they mutually contain each other, or 
possess the perfect unity of one abiding nature. In their case it would be impossible that an Only-begotten 
Son could exist eternally, inseparable from the true Divine nature of His Father. Yet this is the peculiar 
property of God the Only-begotten, this the faith revealed in the mystery of His true birth, this the work of 
the Spirit’s power, that to be, and to be in God, is for Christ the same thing; and that this being in God is 
not the presence of one thing within another, as a body inside another body, but that the life and 
subsistence of Christ is such that He is within the subsisting God, and within Him, yet having a 
subsistence of His own. For Each subsists in such wise as not to exist apart from the Other, since They are 


Two through birth given and received, and therefore only one Divine nature exists. This is the meaning of 
the words, I and the Father are One, and He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father also, and I in the 
Father and the Father in Me. They tell us that the Son Who is born is not different or inferior to the 
Father; that His possession, by right of birth, of the Divine nature as Son of God, and therefore nothing 
else than God, is the supreme truth conveyed in the mysterious revelation of the One Godhead in Father 
and Son. And therefore the doctrine of the generation of the Only-begotten is guiltless of ditheism, for the 
Son of God, in being born into the Godhead, manifested in Himself the nature of God His Begetter. 


BOOK VIII 


1. The Blessed Apostle Paul in laying down the form for appointing a bishop and creating by his 
instructions an entirely new type of member of the Church, has taught us in the following words the sum 
total of all the virtues perfected in him:—Holding fast the word according to the doctrine of faith that he 
may be able to exhort to sound doctrine and to convict gainsayers. For there are many unruly men, vain 
talkers and deceivers . For in this way he points out that the essentials of orderliness and morals are only 
profitable for good service in the priesthood if at the same time the qualities needful for knowing how to 
teach and preserve the faith are not lacking, for a man is not straightway made a good and useful priest 
by a merely innocent life or by a mere knowledge of preaching. For an innocent minister is profitable to 
himself alone unless he be instructed also; while he that is instructed has nothing to support his teaching 
unless he be innocent. For the words of the Apostle do not merely fit a man for his life in this world by 
precepts of honesty and uprightness, nor on the other hand do they educate in expertness of teaching a 
mere Scribe of the Synagogue for the expounding of the Law: but the Apostle is training a leader of the 
Church, perfected by the perfect accomplishment of the greatest virtues, so that his life may be adorned 
by his teaching, and his teaching by his life. Accordingly he has provided Titus, the person to whom his 
words were addressed, with an injunction as to the perfect practice of religion to this effect:—In all things 
shewing thyself an ensample of good works, teaching with gravity sound words that cannot be 
condemned, that the adversary may be ashamed, having nothing disgraceful or evil to say of us . This 
teacher of the Gentiles and elect doctor of the Church, from his consciousness of Christ who spoke and 
dwelt within him, knew well that the infection of tainted speech would spread abroad, and that the 
corruption of pestilent doctrine would furiously rage against the sound form of faithful words, and 
infusing the poison of its own evil tenets into the inmost soul, would creep on with deep-seated mischief. 
For it is of these that he says, Whose word spreadeth like a cancer , tainting the health of the mind, 
invaded by it with a secret and stealthy contagion. For this reason, he wished that there should be in the 
bishop the teaching of sound words, a good conscience in the faith and expertness in exhortation to 
withstand wicked and false and wild gainsayings. For there are many who pretend to the faith, but are not 
subject to the faith, and rather set up a faith for themselves than receive that which is given, being puffed 
up with the thoughts of human vanity, knowing the things they wish to know and unwilling to know the 
things that are true; since it is a mark of true wisdom sometimes to know what we do not like. However, 
this will-wisdom is followed by foolish preaching, for what is foolishly learnt must needs be foolishly 
preached. Yet how great an evil to those who hear is foolish preaching, when they are misled into foolish 
opinions by conceit of wisdom! And for this cause the Apostle described them thus: There are many 
unruly, vain talkers and deceivers . Hence we must utter our voice against arrogant wickedness and 
boastful arrogance and seductive boastfulness,—yes, we must speak against such things through the 
soundness of our doctrine, the truth of our faith, the sincerity of our preaching, so that we may have the 
purity of truth and the truth of sound doctrine. 


2. The reason why I have just mentioned this utterance of the Apostle is this; men of crooked minds and 
false professions, void of hope and venomous of speech, lay upon me the necessity of inveighing against 
them, because under the guise of religion they instil deadly doctrines, infectious thoughts and corrupt 
desires into the simple minds of their hearers. And this they do with an utter disregard of the true sense 
of the apostolic teaching, so that the Father is not a Father, nor the Son, Son, nor the Faith, the Faith. In 
resisting their wild falsehoods, we have extended the course of our reply so far, that after proving from 
the Law that God and God were distinct and that very God was in very God, we then shewed from the 
teaching of evangelists and apostles the perfect and true birth of the Only-begotten God; and lastly, we 
pointed out in the due course of our argument that the Son of God is very God, and of a nature identical 
with the Father’s, so that the faith of the Church should neither confess that God is single nor that there 
are two Gods. For neither would the birth of God allow God to be solitary, nor would a perfect birth allow 
different natures to be ascribed to two Gods. Now in refuting their vain speaking we have a twofold 
object, first that we may teach what is holy and perfect and sound, and, that our discourse should not by 
straying through any by-paths and crooked ways, and struggling out of devious and winding tunnels, seem 
rather to search for the truth than declare it. Our second object is that we should reveal to the conviction 
of all men the folly and absurdity of those crafty arguments of their vain and deceitful opinions which are 
adapted to a plausible show of seductive truth. For it is not enough for us to have pointed out what things 
are good, unless they are understood to be absolutely good by our refutation of their opposites. 


3. But as it is the nature and endeavour of the good and wise to prepare themselves wholly for securing 
either the reality or the opportunity of some precious hope lest their preparedness should in some 
respects fall short of that which they look for—so in like manner those who are filled with the madness of 
heretical frenzy make it their chiefest anxiety to labour with all the ingenuity of their impiety against the 
truth of pious faith, in order that against those who are religious they may establish their own irreligion; 
that they may surpass the hope of our life in the hopelessness of their own, and that they may spend more 
thought over false than we spend over true teaching. For against the pious assertions of our faith they 
have carefully devised such objections of their impious misbelief, as first to ask whether we believe in one 
God, next, whether Christ also be God, lastly, whether the Father is greater than the Son, in order that 
when they hear us confess that God is one they may use our reply to shew that Christ cannot be God. For 


they do not enquire concerning the Son whether He be God; all they wish for in asking questions about 
Christ is to prove that He is not a Son, that by entrapping men of simple faith they may through the belief 
in one God divert them from the belief in Christ as God, on the ground that God is no longer one if Christ 
also must be acknowledged as God. Again with what subtlety of worldly wisdom do they contend when 
they say, If God is one, whosoever that other shall be shewn to be, he will not be God. For if there be 
another God He can no longer be one, since nature does not permit that where there is another there 
should be one only, or that where there is only one there should be another. Afterwards, when by the 
crafty cunning of this insidious argument they have misled those who are ready to believe and listen, they 
then apply this proposition (as if they could now establish it by an easier method), that Christ is God 
rather in name than in nature, because this generic name in Him can destroy in none that only true belief 
in one God: and they contend that through this the Father is greater than the Son, because, the natures 
being different, as there is but one God, the Father is greater from the essential character of His nature; 
and that the Other is only called Son while He is really a creature subsisting by the will of the Father, 
because He is less than the Father; and also that He is not God, because God being one does not admit of 
another God, since he who is less must necessarily be of a nature alien from that of the person who is 
greater. Again, how foolish they are in their attempts to lay down a law for God when they maintain that 
no birth can take place from one single being, because throughout the universe birth arises from the 
union of two; moreover, that the unchangeable God cannot accord from Himself birth to one who is born, 
because that which is changeless is incapable of addition, nor can the nature of a solitary and single being 
contain within itself the property of generation. 


4. We, on the contrary, having by spiritual teaching arrived at the faith of the evangelists and apostles, 
and following after the hope of eternal blessedness by our confession of the Father and the Son, and 
having proved out of the Law the mystery of God and God, without overstepping the limits of our faith in 
one God, or failing to proclaim that Christ is God, have adopted this method of reply from the Gospels, 
that we declare the true nativity of Only-begotten God from God the Father, because that through this He 
was both very God and not alien from the nature of the One very God, and thus neither could His Godhead 
be denied nor Himself be described as another God, because while the birth made Him God, the nature 
within him of one God of God did not separate Him off as another God. And although our human reason 
led us to this conclusion, that the names of distinct natures could not meet together in the same nature, 
and not be one, where the essence of each did not differ in kind; nevertheless, it seemed good that we 
should prove this from the express sayings of our Lord, Who after frequently making known that the God 
of our faith and hope was One, in order to affirm the mystery of the One God, while declaring and proving 
His own Godhead, said, I and the Father are one; and, If ye had known Me, ye would have known My 
Father also; and, He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father also; and, Believe Me, that the Father is in 
Me, and I in the Father: or else believe for the very works’ sake . He has signified His own birth in the 
name Father, and declares that in the knowledge of Himself the Father is known. He avows the unity of 
nature, when those who see Him see the Father. He bears witness that He is indivisible from the Father, 
when He dwells in the Father Who dwells in Him. He possesses the confidence of self-knowledge when He 
demands credit for His words from the operations of His power. And thus in this most blessed faith of the 
perfect birth, every error, as well that of two Gods as of a single God, is abolished, since They Who are one 
in essence are not one person, and He Who is not one person with Him Who is, is yet so free from 
difference from Him that They Two are One God. 


5. Now seeing that heretics cannot deny these things because they are so clearly stated and understood, 
they nevertheless pervert them by the most foolish and wicked lies so as afterwards to deny them. For the 
words of Christ, I and the Father are one , they endeavour to refer to a mere concord of unanimity, so that 
there may be in them a unity of will not of nature, that is, that they may be one not by essence of being, 
but by identity of will. And they apply to the support of their case the passage in the Acts of the Apostles, 
Now of the multitude of them that believed the heart and soul were one , in order to prove that a diversity 
of souls and hearts may be united into one heart and soul through a mere conformity of will. Or else they 
cite those words to the Corinthians, Now he that planteth and he that watereth are one , to shew that, 
since They are one in Their work for our salvation, and in the revelation of one mystery, Their unity is an 
unity of wills. Or again, they quote the prayer of our Lord for the salvation of the nations who should 
believe in Him: Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also that shall believe on Me through their 
Word; that they all may be one; even as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be in Us 
, to shew that since men cannot, so to speak, be fused back into God or themselves coalesce into one 
undistinguished mass, this oneness must arise from unity of will, while all perform actions pleasing to 
God, and unite one with another in the harmonious accord of their thoughts, and that thus it is not nature 
which makes them one, but will. 


6. He clearly knows not wisdom who knows not God. And since Christ is Wisdom he must needs be beyond 
the pale of wisdom who knows not Christ or hates Him . As, for instance, they do who will have it that the 
Lord of Glory, and King of the Universe, and Only-begotten God is a creature of God and not His Son, and 
in addition to such foolish lies shew a still more foolish cleverness in the defence of their falsehood. For 
even putting aside for a little that essential character of unity which exists in God the Father and God the 
Son, they can be refuted out of the very passages which they adduce. 


7. For as to those whose soul and heart were one, I ask whether they were one through faith in God? Yes, 


assuredly, through faith, for through this the soul and heart of all were one. Again I ask, is the faith one or 
is there a second faith? One undoubtedly, and that on the authority of the Apostle himself, who proclaims 
one faith even as one Lord, and one baptism, and one hope, and one God . If then it is through faith, that 
is, through the nature of one faith, that all are one, how is it that thou dost not understand a natural unity 
in the case of those who through the nature of one faith are one? For all were born again to innocence, to 
immortality, to the knowledge of God, to the faith of hope. And if these things cannot differ within 
themselves because there is both one hope and one God, as also there is one Lord and one baptism of 
regeneration; if these things are one rather by agreement than by nature, ascribe a unity of will to those 
also who have been born again into them. If, however, they have been begotten again into the nature of 
one life and eternity, then, inasmuch as their soul and heart are one, the unity of will fails to account for 
their case who are one by regeneration into the same nature. 


8. These are not our own conjectures which we offer, nor do we falsely put together any of these things in 
order to deceive the ears of our hearers by perverting the meaning of words; but holding fast the form of 
sound teaching we know and preach the things which are true. For the Apostle shews that this unity of the 
faithful arises from the nature of the sacraments when he writes to the Galatians, For as many of you as 
were baptized into Christ did put on Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus . That these are one amid so great 
diversities of race, condition, sex,—is it from an agreement of will or from the unity of the sacrament, 
since these have one baptism and have all put on one Christ? What, therefore, will a concord of minds 
avail here when they are one in that they have put on one Christ through the nature of one baptism? 


9. Or, again, since he who plants and he who waters are one, are they not one because, being themselves 
born again in one baptism they form a ministry of one regenerating baptism? Do not they do the same 
thing? Are they not one in One? So they who are one through the same thing are one also by nature, not 
only by will, inasmuch as they themselves have been made the same thing and are ministers of the same 
thing and the same power. 


10. Now the contradiction of fools always serves to prove their folly, because with regard to the faults 
which they contrive by the devices of an unwise or crooked understanding against the truth, while the 
latter remains unshaken and immovable the things which are opposed to it must needs be regarded as 
false and foolish. For heretics in their attempt to deceive others by the words, I and the Father are one , 
that there might not be acknowledged in them the unity and like essence of deity, but only a oneness 
arising from mutual love and an agreement of wills—these heretics, I say, have brought forward an 
instance of that unity, as we have shewn above, even from the words of our Lord, That they all may be 
one, as Thou Father art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be in Us . Every man is outside the 
promises of the Gospel who is outside the faith in them, and by the guilt of an evil understanding has lost 
all simple hope. For to know not what thou believest demands not so much excuse as a reward, for the 
greatest service of faith is to hope for that which thou knowest not. But it is the madness of most 
consummate wickedness either not to believe things which are understood or to have corrupted the sense 
in which one believes. 


11. But although the wickedness of man can pervert his intellectual powers, nevertheless the words retain 
their meaning. Our Lord prays to His Father that those who shall believe in Him may be one, and as He is 
in the Father and the Father in Him, so all may be one in Them. Why dost thou bring in here an identity of 
mind, why a unity of soul and heart through agreement of will? For there would have been no lack of 
suitable words for our Lord, if it were will that made them one, to have prayed in this fashion,—Father, as 
We are one in will, so may they also be one in will, that we may all be one through agreement. Or could it 
be that He Who is the Word was unacquainted with the meaning of words? and that He Who is Truth knew 
not how to speak the truth? and He Who is Wisdom went astray in foolish talk? and He Who is Power was 
compassed about with such weakness that He could not speak what He wished to be understood? He has 
clearly spoken the true and sincere mysteries of the faith of the Gospel. And He has not only spoken that 
we may comprehend, He has also taught that we may believe, saying, That they all may be one, as Thou 
Father art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be in Us. For those first of all is the prayer of whom it 
is said, That they all may be one. Then the promotion of unity is set forth by a pattern of unity, when He 
says, as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be in Us, so that as the Father is in the 
Son and the Son in the Father, so through the pattern of this unity all might be one in the Father and the 
Son. 


12. But because it is proper to the Father alone and the Son that They should be one by nature because 
God is from God, and the Only-begotten from the Unbegotten can subsist in no other nature than that of 
His origin; so that He Who was begotten should exist in the substance of His birth, and the birth should 
possess no other and different truth of deity than that from which it issued; for our Lord has left us in no 
doubt as to our belief by asserting throughout the whole of the discourse which follows the nature of this 
complete unity. For the next words are these, That the world may believe that Thou didst send Me . Thus 
the world is to believe that the Son has been sent by the Father because all who shall believe in Him will 
be one in the Father and the Son. And how they will be so we are soon told,—And the glory which Thou 
hast given Me I have given unto them . Now I ask whether glory is identical with will, since will is an 
emotion of the mind while glory is an ornament or embellishment of nature. So then it is the glory 


received from the Father that the Son hath given to all who shall believe in Him, and certainly not will. 
Had this been given, faith would carry with it no reward, for a necessity of will attached to us would also 
impose faith upon us. However He has shewn what is effected by the bestowal of the glory received, That 
they may be one, even as We are one . It is then with this object that the received glory was bestowed, 
that all might be one. So now all are one in glory, because the glory given is none other than that which 
was received: nor has it been given for any other cause than that all should be one. And since all are one 
through the glory given to the Son and by the Son bestowed upon believers, I ask how can the Son be of a 
different glory from the Father’s, since the glory of the Son brings all that believe into the unity of the 
Father’s glory. Now it may be that the utterance of human hope in this case may be somewhat 
immoderate, yet it will not be contrary to faith; for though to hope for this were presumptuous, yet not to 
have believed it is sinful, for we have one and the same Author both of our hope and of our faith. We will 
treat of this matter more clearly and at greater length in its own place, as is fitting. Yet in the meantime it 
is easily seen from our present argument that this hope of ours is neither vain nor presumptuous. So then 
through the glory received and given all are one. I hold the faith and recognise the cause of the unity, but 
I do not yet understand how it is that the glory given makes all one. 


13. Now our Lord has not left the minds of His faithful followers in doubt, but has explained the manner in 
which His nature operates, saying, That they may be one, as We are one: I in them and Thou in Me, that 
they may be perfected in one . Now I ask those who bring forward a unity of will between Father and Son, 
whether Christ is in us to-day through verity of nature or through agreement of will. For if in truth the 
Word has been made flesh and we in very truth receive the Word made flesh as food from the Lord, are we 
not bound to believe that He abides in us naturally, Who, born as a man, has assumed the nature of our 
flesh now inseparable from Himself, and has conjoined the nature of His own flesh to the nature of the 
eternal Godhead in the sacrament by which His flesh is communicated to us? For so are we all one, 
because the Father is in Christ and Christ in us. Whosoever then shall deny that the Father is in Christ 
naturally must first deny that either he is himself in Christ naturally, or Christ in him, because the Father 
in Christ and Christ in us make us one in Them. Hence, if indeed Christ has taken to Himself the flesh of 
our body, and that Man Who was born from Mary was indeed Christ, and we indeed receive in a mystery 
the flesh of His body—(and for this cause we shall be one, because the Father is in Him and He in us),— 
how can a unity of will be maintained, seeing that the special property of nature received through the 
sacrament is the sacrament of a perfect unity ? 


14. The words in which we speak of the things of God must be used in no mere human and worldly sense, 
nor must the perverseness of an alien and impious interpretation be extorted from the soundness of 
heavenly words by any violent and headstrong preaching. Let us read what is written, let us understand 
what we read, and then fulfil the demands of a perfect faith. For as to what we say concerning the reality 
of Christ’s nature within us, unless we have been taught by Him, our words are foolish and impious. For 
He says Himself, My flesh is meat indeed, and My blood is drink indeed. He that eateth My flesh and 
drinketh My blood abideth in Me, and I in him . As to the verity of the flesh and blood there is no room left 
for doubt. For now both from the declaration of the Lord Himself and our own faith, it is verily flesh and 
verily blood. And these when eaten and drunk, bring it to pass that both we are in Christ and Christ in us. 
Is not this true? Yet they who affirm that Christ Jesus is not truly God are welcome to find it false. He 
therefore Himself is in us through the flesh and we in Him, whilst together with Him our own selves are in 
God. 


15. Now how it is that we are in Him through the sacrament of the flesh and blood bestowed upon us, He 
Himself testifies, saying, And the world will no longer see Me, but ye shall see Me; because I live ye shall 
live also; because I am in My Father, and ye in Me, and I in you . If He wished to indicate a mere unity of 
will, why did He set forth a kind of gradation and sequence in the completion of the unity, unless it were 
that, since He was in the Father through the nature of Deity, and we on the contrary in Him through His 
birth in the body, He would have us believe that He is in us through the mystery of the sacraments? and 
thus there might be taught a perfect unity through a Mediator, whilst, we abiding in Him, He abode in the 
Father, and as abiding in the Father abode also in us; and so we might arrive at unity with the Father, 
since in Him Who dwells naturally in the Father by birth, we also dwell naturally, while He Himself abides 
naturally in us also. 


16. Again, how natural this unity is in us He has Himself testified on this wise,—He who eateth My flesh 
and drinketh My blood abideth in Me, and I in him . For no man shall dwell in Him, save him in whom He 
dwells Himself, for the only flesh which He has taken to Himself is the flesh of those who have taken His. 
Now He had already taught before the sacrament of this perfect unity, saying, As the living Father sent 
Me, and I live through the Father, so he that eateth My flesh shall himself also live through Me . So then 
He lives through the Father, and as He lives through the Father in like manner we live through His flesh. 
For all comparison is chosen to shape our understanding, so that we may grasp the subject of which we 
treat by help of the analogy set before us. This is the cause of our life that we have Christ dwelling within 
our carnal selves through the flesh, and we shall live through Him in the same manner as He lives through 
the Father. If, then, we live naturally through Him according to the flesh, that is, have partaken of the 
nature of His flesh, must He not naturally have the Father within Himself according to the Spirit since He 
Himself lives through the Father? And He lives through the Father because His birth has not implanted in 
Him an alien and different nature inasmuch as His very being is from Him yet is not divided from Him by 


any barrier of an unlikeness of nature, for within Himself He has the Father through the birth in the 
power of the nature. 


17. I have dwelt upon these facts because the heretics falsely maintain that the union between Father and 
Son is one of will only, and make use of the example of our own union with God, as though we were united 
to the Son and through the Son to the Father by mere obedience and a devout will, and none of the 
natural verity of communion were vouchsafed us through the sacrament of the Body and Blood; although 
the glory of the Son bestowed upon us through the Son abiding in us after the flesh, while we are united 
in Him corporeally and inseparably, bids us preach the mystery of the true and natural unity. 


18. So we have made our reply to the folly of our violent opponents, merely to prove the emptiness of 
their falsehoods and so prevent them from misleading the unwary by the error of their vain and foolish 
statements. But the faith of the Gospel did not of necessity require our answer. The Lord prayed on our 
behalf for our union with God, but God keeps His own unity and abides in it. It is not through any 
mysterious appointment of God that they are one, but through a birth of nature, for God loses nothing in 
begetting Him from Himself. They are one, for the things which are not plucked out of His hand are not 
plucked out of the hand of the Father , for, when He is known, the Father is known, for, when He is seen, 
the Father is seen, for what He speaks the Father speaks as abiding in Him, for in His works the Father 
works, for He is in the Father and the Father in Him . This proceeds from no creation but from birth; it is 
not brought about by will but by power; it is no agreement of mind that speaks, it is nature; because to be 
created and to be born are not one and the same, any more than to will and to be able; neither is it the 
same thing to agree and to abide. 


19. Thus we do not deny a unanimity between the Father and the Son,—for heretics are accustomed to 
utter this falsehood, that since we do not accept concord by itself as the bond of unity we declare Them to 
be at variance. But let them listen how it is that we do not deny such a unanimity. The Father and the Son 
are one in nature, honour, power, and the same nature cannot will things that are contrary. Moreover, let 
them listen to the testimony of the Son as touching the unity of nature between Himself and the Father, 
for He says, When that advocate is come, Whom I shall send to you from the Father, the Spirit of truth 
Who proceedeth from the Father, He shall testify of Me . The Advocate shall come and the Son shall send 
Him from the Father, and He is the Spirit of truth Who proceedeth from the Father. Let the whole 
following of heretics arouse the keenest powers of their wit; let them now seek for what lies they can tell 
to the unlearned, and declare what that is which the Son sends from the Father. He Who sends manifests 
His power in that which He sends. But as to that which He sends from the Father, how shall we regard it, 
as received or sent forth or begotten? For His words that He will send from the Father must imply one or 
other of these modes of sending. And He will send from the Father that Spirit of truth which proceedeth 
from the Father; He therefore cannot be the Recipient, since He is revealed as the Sender. It only remains 
to make sure of our conviction on the point, whether we are to believe an egress of a co-existent Being, or 
a procession of a Being begotten. 


20. For the present I forbear to expose their licence of speculation, some of them holding that the 
Paraclete Spirit comes from the Father or from the Son. For our Lord has not left this in uncertainty, for 
after these same words He spoke thus,—I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now. When He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He shall guide you into all truth: for He shall not speak from 
Himself: but what things soever He shall hear, these shall He speak; and He shall declare unto you the 
things that are to come. He shall glorify Me: for He shall receive of Mine and shall declare it unto you. All 
things whatsoever the Father hath are Mine: therefore said I, He shall receive of Mine and shall declare it 
unto you . Accordingly He receives from the Son, Who is both sent by Him, and proceeds from the Father. 
Now I ask whether to receive from the Son is the same thing as to proceed from the Father. But if one 
believes that there is a difference between receiving from the Son and proceeding from the Father, surely 
to receive from the Son and to receive from the Father will be regarded as one and the same thing. For 
our Lord Himself says, Because He shall receive of Mine and shall declare it unto you. All things 
whatsoever the Father hath are Mine: therefore said I, He shall receive of Mine and shall declare it unto 
you. That which He will receive,—whether it will be power, or excellence, or teaching,—the Son has said 
must be received from Him, and again He indicates that this same thing must be received from the Father. 
For when He says that all things whatsoever the Father hath are His, and that for this cause He declared 
that it must be received from His own, He teaches also that what is received from the Father is yet 
received from Himself, because all things that the Father hath are His. Such a unity admits no difference, 
nor does it make any difference from whom that is received, which given by the Father is described as 
given by the Son. Is a mere unity of will brought forward here also? All things which the Father hath are 
the Son’s, and all things which the Son hath are the Father’s. For He Himself saith, And all Mine are 
Thine, and Thine are Mine . It is not yet the place to shew why He spoke thus, For He shall receive of 
Mine: for this points to some subsequent time, when it is revealed that He shall receive. Now at any rate 
He says that He will receive of Himself, because all things that the Father had were His. Dissever if thou 
canst the unity of the nature, and introduce some necessary unlikeness through which the Son may not 
exist in unity of nature. For the Spirit of truth proceedeth from the Father and is sent from the Father by 
the Son. All things that the Father hath are the Son’s; and for this cause whatever He Who is to be sent 
shall receive, He shall receive from the Son, because all things that the Father hath are the Son’s. The 
nature in all respects maintains its law, and because Both are One that same Godhead is signified as 


existing in Both through generation and nativity; since the Son affirms that that which the Spirit of truth 
shall receive from the Father is to be given by Himself. So the frowardness of heretics must not be 
allowed an unchecked licence of impious beliefs, in refusing to acknowledge that this saying of the Lord,— 
that because all things which the Father hath are His, therefore the Spirit of truth shall receive of Him,— 
is to be referred to unity of nature. 


21. Let us listen to that chosen vessel and teacher of the Gentiles, when he had already commended the 
faith of the people of Rome because of their understanding of the truth. For wishing to teach the unity of 
nature in the case of the Father and the Son, he speaks thus, But ye are not in the flesh but in the Spirit, if 
indeed the Spirit of God is in you. But if any have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His. But if Christ is 
in you, the body indeed is dead through sin, but the Spirit is life through righteousness. But if the Spirit of 
Him Who raised up Christ from the dead dwelleth in you; He Who raised up Christ from the dead shall 
also quicken your mortal bodies, because of His Spirit Who dwelleth in you . We are all spiritual if the 
Spirit of God dwells in us. But this Spirit of God is also the Spirit of Christ, and though the Spirit of Christ 
is in us, yet His Spirit is also in us Who raised Christ from the dead, and He Who raised Christ from the 
dead shall quicken our mortal bodies also on account of His Spirit that dwelleth in us. We are quickened 
therefore on account of the Spirit of Christ that dwelleth in us, through Him Who raised Christ from the 
dead. And since the Spirit of Him Who raised Christ from the dead dwells in us, and yet the Spirit of 
Christ is in us, nevertheless the Spirit Which is in us cannot but be the Spirit of God. Separate, then, O 
heretic, the Spirit of Christ from the Spirit of God, and the Spirit of Christ raised from the dead from the 
Spirit of God Which raises Christ from the dead; when the Spirit of Christ that dwelleth in us is the Spirit 
of God, and when the Spirit of Christ Who was raised from the dead is yet the Spirit of God Who raises 
Christ from the dead. 


22. And now I ask whether thou thinkest that in the Spirit of God is signified a nature or a property 
belonging to a nature. For a nature is not identical with a thing belonging to it, just as neither is a man 
identical with what belongs to a man, nor fire with what belongs to fire itself, and in like manner God is 
not the same as that which belongs to God. 


23. For I am aware that the Son of God is revealed under the title Spirit of God in order that we may 
understand the presence of the Father in Him, and that the term Spirit of God may be employed to 
indicate Either, and that this is shewn not only on the authority of prophets but of evangelists also, when it 
is said, The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me; therefore He hath anointed Me . And again, Behold My Servant 
Whom I have chosen, My beloved in Whom My soul is well pleased, I will put My Spirit upon Him . And 
when the Lord Himself bears witness of Himself, But if I in the Spirit of God cast out devils, then has the 
kingdom of God come upon you . For the passages seem without any doubt to denote either Father or Son, 
while they yet manifest the excellence of nature. 


24. For I think that the expression Spirit of God’ was used with respect to Each, lest we should believe 
that the Son was present in the Father or the Father in the Son in a merely corporeal manner, that is, lest 
God might be thought to abide in one position and exist nowhere else apart from Himself. For a man or 
any other thing like him, when he is in one place, cannot be in another, because what is in one place is 
confined to the place where it is: his nature cannot allow him to be everywhere when he exists in some 
one position. But God is a living Force, of infinite power, present everywhere and nowhere absent, and 
manifests His whole self through His own, and signifies that His own are naught else than Himself, so that 
where they are He may be understood to be Himself. Yet we must not think that, after a corporeal fashion, 
when He is in one place He ceases to be everywhere, for through His own things He is still present in all 
places, while the things which are His are none other than His own self. Now these things have been said 
to make us understand what is meant by nature.’ 


25. Now I think that it ought to be clearly understood that God the Father is denoted by the Spirit of God, 
because our Lord Jesus Christ declared that the Spirit of the Lord was upon Him since He anoints Him 
and sends Him to preach the Gospel. For in Him is made manifest the excellence of the Father’s nature, 
disclosing that the Son partakes of His nature even when born in the flesh through the mystery of this 
spiritual unction, since after the birth ratified in His baptism this intimation of His inherent Sonship was 
heard as a voice bore witness from Heaven:—Thou art My Son; this day have I begotten Thee . For not 
even He Himself can be understood as resting upon Himself or coming to Himself from Heaven, or as 
bestowing on Himself the title of Son: but all this demonstration was for our faith, in order that under the 
mystery of a complete and true birth we should recognise that the unity of the nature dwells in the Son 
Who had begun to be also man. We have thus found that in the Spirit of God the Father is designated; but 
we understand that the Son is indicated in the same way, when He says: But if I in the Spirit of God cast 
out devils, then has the kingdom of God come upon you. That is, He shews clearly that He, by the power of 
His nature, casts out devils, which cannot be cast out save by the Spirit of God. The phrase Spirit of God’ 
denotes also the Paraclete Spirit, and that not only on the testimony of prophets but also of apostles, when 
it is said:—This is that which was spoken through the Prophet, It shall come to pass on the last day, saith 
the Lord, I will pour out of My Spirit upon all flesh, and their sons and their daughters shall prophesy . 
And we learn that all this prophecy was fulfilled in the case of the Apostles, when, after the sending of the 
Holy Spirit, they all spoke with the tongues of the Gentiles. 


whole of my work it has been contended that all mention of judicial attributes points conclusively to the 
Creator as to a God who judges. Now, on the subject of “spiritual gifts,” I have to remark that these also 
were promised by the Creator through Christ; and I think that we may derive from this a very just 
conclusion that the bestowal of a gift is not the work of a god other than Him who is proved to have given 
the promise. Here is a prophecy of Isaiah: “There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
flower shall spring up from his root; and upon Him shall rest the Spirit of the Lord.” After which he 
enumerates the special gifts of the same: “The spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and might, the spirit of knowledge and of religion. And with the fear of the Lord shall the Spirit fill Him.” 
In this figure of a flower he shows that Christ was to arise out of the rod which sprang from the stem of 
Jesse; in other words, from the virgin of the race of David, the son of Jesse. In this Christ the whole 
substantia of the Spirit would have to rest, not meaning that it would be as it were some subsequent 
acquisition accruing to Him who was always, even before His incarnation, the Spirit of God; so that you 
cannot argue from this that the prophecy has reference to that Christ who (as mere man of the race only 
of David) was to obtain the Spirit of his God. (The prophet says,) on the contrary, that from the time when 
(the true Christ) should appear in the flesh as the flower predicted, rising from the root of Jesse, there 
would have to rest upon Him the entire operation of the Spirit of grace, which, so far as the Jews were 
concerned, would cease and come to an end. This result the case itself shows; for after this time the Spirit 
of the Creator never breathed amongst them. From Judah were taken away “the wise man, and the 
cunning artificer, and the counsellor, and the prophet;” that so it might prove true that “the law and the 
prophets were until John.” Now hear how he declared that by Christ Himself, when returned to heaven, 
these spiritual gifts were to be sent: “He ascended up on high,” that is, into heaven; “He led captivity 
captive,” meaning death or slavery of man; “He gave gifts to the sons of men,” that is, the gratuities, 
which we call charismata. He says specifically “sons of men,” and not men promiscuously; thus exhibiting 
to us those who were the children of men truly so called, choice men, apostles. “For,” says he, “I have 
begotten you through the gospel;” and “Ye are my children, of whom I travail again in birth.” Now was 
absolutely fulfilled that promise of the Spirit which was given by the word of Joel: “In the last days will I 
pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh, and their sons and their daughters shall prophesy; and upon my 
servants and upon my handmaids will I pour out of my Spirit.” Since, then, the Creator promised the gift 
of His Spirit in the latter days; and since Christ has in these last days appeared as the dispenser of 
spiritual gifts (as the apostle says, “When the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth His Son;” and 
again, “This I say, brethren, that the time is short” ), it evidently follows in connection with this prediction 
of the last days, that this gift of the Spirit belongs to Him who is the Christ of the predicters. Now 
compare the Spirit’s specific graces, as they are described by the apostle, and promised by the prophet 
Isaiah. “To one is given,” says he, “by the Spirit the word of wisdom;” this we see at once is what Isaiah 
declared to be “the spirit of wisdom.” “To another, the word of knowledge;” this will be “the (prophet’s) 
spirit of understanding and counsel.” “To another, faith by the same Spirit;” this will be “the spirit of 
religion and the fear of the Lord.” “To another, the gifts of healing, and to another the working of 
miracles;” this will be “the spirit of might.” “To another prophecy, to another discerning of spirits, to 
another divers kinds of tongues, to another the interpretation of tongues;” this will be “the spirit of 
knowledge.” See how the apostle agrees with the prophet both in making the distribution of the one 
Spirit, and in interpreting His special graces. This, too, I may confidently say: he who has likened the 
unity of our body throughout its manifold and divers members to the compacting together of the various 
gifts of the Spirit, shows also that there is but one Lord of the human body and of the Holy Spirit. This 
Spirit, (according to the apostle’s showing,) meant not that the service of these gifts should be in the body, 
nor did He place them in the human body); and on the subject of the superiority of love above all these 
gifts, He even taught the apostle that it was the chief commandment, just as Christ has shown it to be: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord with all thine heart and soul, with all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbour as thine own self.” When he mentions the fact that “it is written in the law,” how that the 
Creator would speak with other tongues and other lips, whilst confirming indeed the gift of tongues by 
such a mention, he yet cannot be thought to have affirmed that the gift was that of another god by his 
reference to the Creator’s prediction. In precisely the same manner, when enjoining on women silence in 
the church, that they speak not for the mere sake of learning (although that even they have the right of 
prophesying, he has already shown when he covers the woman that prophesies with a veil), he goes to the 
law for his sanction that woman should be under obedience. Now this law, let me say once for all, he 
ought to have made no other acquaintance with, than to destroy it. But that we may now leave the subject 
of spiritual gifts, facts themselves will be enough to prove which of us acts rashly in claiming them for his 
God, and whether it is possible that they are opposed to our side, even if the Creator promised them for 
His Christ who is not yet revealed, as being destined only for the Jews, to have their operations in His 
time, in His Christ, and among His people. Let Marcion then exhibit, as gifts of his god, some prophets, 
such as have not spoken by human sense, but with the Spirit of God, such as have both predicted things to 
come, and have made manifest the secrets of the heart; let him produce a psalm, a vision, a prayer—only 
let it be by the Spirit, in an ecstasy, that is, in a rapture, whenever an interpretation of tongues has 
occurred to him; let him show to me also, that any woman of boastful tongue in his community has ever 
prophesied from amongst those specially holy sisters of his. Now all these signs (of spiritual gifts) are 
forthcoming from my side without any difficulty, and they agree, too, with the rules, and the 
dispensations, and the instructions of the Creator; therefore without doubt the Christ, and the Spirit, and 
the apostle, belong severally to my God. Here, then, is my frank avowal for any one who cares to require 
it. 


26. Now we have of necessity set these things forth with this object, that in whatever direction the 
deception of heretics betakes itself, it might yet be kept in check by the boundaries and limits of the 
gospel truth. For Christ dwells in us, and where Christ dwells God dwells. And when the Spirit of Christ 
dwells in us, this indwelling means not that any other Spirit dwells in us than the Spirit of God. But if it is 
understood that Christ dwells in us through the Holy Spirit, we must yet recognise this Spirit of God as 
also the Spirit of Christ. And since the nature dwells in us as the nature of one substantive Being, we must 
regard the nature of the Son as identical with that of the Father, since the Holy Spirit Who is both the 
Spirit of Christ and the Spirit of God is proved to be a Being of one nature. I ask now, therefore, how can 
They fail to be one by nature? The Spirit of Truth proceeds from the Father, He is sent by the Son and 
receives from the Son. But all things that the Father hath are the Son’s, and for this cause He Who 
receives from Him is the Spirit of God but at the same time the Spirit of Christ. The Spirit is a Being of the 
nature of the Son but the same Being is of the nature of the Father. He is the Spirit of Him Who raised 
Christ from the dead; but this is no other than the Spirit of Christ Who was so raised. The nature of Christ 
and of God must differ in some respect so as not to be the same, if it can be shewn that the Spirit which is 
of God is not the Spirit of Christ also. 


27. But you, heretic, as you wildly rave and are driven about by the Spirit of your deadly doctrine the 
Apostle seizes and constrains, establishing Christ for us as the foundation of our faith, being well aware 
also of that saying of our Lord, If a man love Me, he will also keep My word; and My Father will love him, 
and We will come unto him, and make Our abode with him . For by this He testified that while the Spirit of 
Christ abides in us the Spirit of God abides in us, and that the Spirit of Him that was raised from the dead 
differs not from the Spirit of Him that raised Him from the dead. For they come and dwell in us: and I ask 
whether they will come as aliens associated together and make Their abode, or in unity of nature? Nay, 
the teacher of the Gentiles contends that it is not two Spirits—the Spirits of God and of Christ—that are 
present in those who believe, but the Spirit of Christ which is also the Spirit of God. This is no joint 
indwelling, it is one indwelling: yet an indwelling under the mysterious semblance of a joint indwelling, 
for it is not the case that two Spirits indwell, nor is one that indwells different from the other. For there is 
in us the Spirit of God and there is also in us the Spirit of Christ, and when the Spirit of Christ is in us 
there is also in us the Spirit of God. And so since what is of God is also of Christ, and what is of Christ is 
also of God, Christ cannot be anything different from what God is. Christ, therefore, is God, one Spirit 
with God. 


28. Now the Apostle asserts that those words in the Gospel, I and the Father are one , imply unity of 
nature and not a solitary single Being, as he writes to the Corinthians, Wherefore I give you to 
understand, that no man in the Spirit of God calleth Jesus anathema . Perceivest thou now, O heretic, in 
what spirit thou callest Christ a creature? For since they are under a curse who have served the creature 
more than the Creator—in affirming Christ to be a creature, learn what thou art, since thou knowest full 
well that the worship of the creature is accursed. And observe what follows, And no one can call Jesus 
Lord, but in the Holy Spirit . Dost thou perceive what is lacking to thee, when thou deniest Christ what is 
His own? If thou holdest that Christ is Lord through His Divine nature, thou hast the Holy Spirit. But if He 
be Lord merely by a name of adoption thou lackest the Holy Spirit, and art animated by a spirit of error: 
because no one can call Jesus Lord, but in the Holy Spirit. But when thou sayest that He is a creature 
rather than God, although thou stylest Him Lord, still thou dost not say that He is the Lord. For to thee He 
is Lord as one of a common class and by a familiar name, rather than by nature. Yet learn from Paul His 
nature. 


29. For the Apostle goes on to say, Now there are diversities of gifts, but there is the same Spirit; and 
there are diversities of ministrations but one and the same Lord; and there are diversities of workings but 
the same God, Who worketh all things in all. But to each one is given the manifestation of the Spirit for 
that which profiteth . In this passage before us we perceive a fourfold statement: in the diversity of gifts it 
is the same Spirit, in the diversity of ministrations it is the very same Lord, in the diversity of workings it 
is the same God, and in the bestowal of that which is profitable there is a manifestation of the Spirit. And 
in order that the bestowal of what is profitable might be recognised in the manifestation of the Spirit, he 
continues: To one indeed is given through the Spirit the word of wisdom; and to another the word of 
knowledge according to the same Spirit; to another faith in the same Spirit; to another the gift of healing 
in the same Spirit; to another the working of miracles; to another prophecy; to another discerning of 
spirits; to another kinds of tongues; to another the interpretation of tongues . 


30. And indeed that which we called the fourth statement, that is the manifestation of the Spirit in the 
bestowal of what is profitable, has a clear meaning. For the Apostle has enumerated the profitable gifts 
through which this manifestation of the Spirit took place. Now in these diverse activities that Gift is set 
forth in no uncertain light of which our Lord had spoken to the apostles when He taught them not to 
depart from Jerusalem; but wait, said He, for the promise of the Father which ye heard from My lips: for 
John indeed baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost, which ye shall also receive 
not many days hence . And again: But ye shall receive power when the Holy Ghost cometh upon you; and 
ye shall be My witnesses in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 
the earth . He bids them wait for the promise of the Father of which they had heard from His lips. We may 
be sure that here we have a reference to the Father’s same promise. Hence it is by these miraculous 
workings that the manifestation of the Spirit takes place. For the gift of the Spirit is manifest, where 


wisdom makes utterance and the words of life are heard, and where there is the knowledge that comes of 
God-given insight, lest after the fashion of beasts through ignorance of God we should fail to know the 
Author of our life; or by faith in God, lest by not believing the Gospel of God, we should be outside His 
Gospel; or by the gift of healings, that by the cure of diseases we should bear witness to His grace Who 
bestoweth these things; or by the working of miracles, that what we do may be understood to be the 
power of God, or by prophesy, that through our understanding of doctrine we might be known to be 
taught of God; or by discerning of spirits, that we should not be unable to tell whether any one speaks 
with a holy or a perverted spirit; or by kinds of tongues, that the speaking in tongues may be bestowed as 
a sign of the gift of the Holy Spirit; or by the interpretation of tongues, that the faith of those that hear 
may not be imperilled through ignorance, since the interpreter of a tongue explains the tongue to those 
who are ignorant of it. Thus in all these things distributed to each one to profit withal there is the 
manifestation of the Spirit, the gift of the Spirit being apparent through these marvellous advantages 
bestowed upon each. 


31. Now the blessed Apostle Paul in revealing the secret of these heavenly mysteries, most difficult to 
human comprehension, has preserved a clear enunciation and a carefully worded caution in order to shew 
that these diverse gifts are given through the Spirit and in the Spirit (for to be given through the Spirit 
and in the Spirit is not the same thing), because the granting of a gift which is exercised in the Spirit is 
yet bestowed through the Spirit. But he sums up these diversities of gifts thus: Now all these things 
worketh one and the same Spirit, dividing to each one as He will . Now, therefore, I ask what Spirit works 
these things, dividing to each one according as He wills: is it He by Whom or He in Whom there is this 
distribution of gifts ? But if any one shall dare to say that it is the same Person which is indicated, the 
Apostle will refute so faulty an opinion, for he says above, And there are diversities of workings, but the 
same God Who worketh all things in all. So there is one Who distributes and another in Whom the 
distribution is vouchsafed. Yet know that it is always God Who worketh all these things, but in such a way 
that Christ works, and the Son in His working performs the Father’s work. And if in the Holy Spirit thou 
confessest Jesus to be Lord, understand the force of that threefold indication in the Apostle’s letter; 
forasmuch as in the diversities of gifts, it is the same Spirit, and in the diversities of ministrations it is the 
same Lord, and in the diversities of workings it is the same God; and again, one Spirit that worketh all 
things distributing to each according as He will. And grasp the idea if thou canst that the Lord in the 
distribution of ministrations, and God in the distribution of workings, are this one and the same Spirit 
Who both works and distributes as He will; because in the distribution of gifts there is one Spirit, and the 
same Spirit works and distributes. 


32. But if this one Spirit of one Divinity, one in both God and Lord through the mystery of the birth, does 
not please thee, then point out to me what Spirit both works and distributes these diverse gifts to us, and 
in what Spirit He does this. But, thou must shew me nothing but what accords with our faith, because the 
Apostle shews us Who is to be understood, saying, For as the body is one, and hath many members, and 
all the members of the body, being many, are one body, so also is Christ . He affirms that diversities of 
gifts come from one Lord Jesus Christ Who is the body of all. Because after he had made known the Lord 
in ministration, and made known also God in workings, he yet shews that one Spirit both works and 
distributes all these things, distributing these varieties of His gracious gifts for the perfecting of one body. 


33. Unless perchance we think that the Apostle did not keep to the principle of unity in that he said, And 
there are diversities of ministrations, and the same Lord, and there are diversities of workings, but the 
same God . So that because he referred ministrations to the Lord and workings to God, he does not 
appear to have understood one and the same Being in ministrations and operations. Learn how these 
members which minister are also members which work, when he says, Ye are the body of Christ, and of 
Him members indeed. For God hath set some in the Church, first apostles, in whom is the word of wisdom; 
secondly prophets, in whom is the gift of knowledge; thirdly teachers, in whom is the doctrine of faith; 
next mighty works, among which are the healing of diseases, the power to help, governments by the 
prophets, and gifts of either speaking or interpreting divers kinds of tongues. Clearly these are the 
Church’s agents of ministry and work of whom the body of Christ consists; and God has ordained them. 
But perhaps thou maintainest that they have not been ordained by Christ, because it was God Who 
ordained them. But thou shalt hear what the Apostle says himself: Now to each one of us was the grace 
given according to the measure of the gift of Christ. And again, He that descended is the same also that 
ascended far above all the heavens that He might fill all things. And he gave some to be apostles; and 
some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of ministering . Are not then the gifts of ministration Christ’s, while they are also the gifts of 
God? 


34. But if impiety has assumed to itself that because he says, The same Lord and the same God , they are 
not in unity of nature, I will support this interpretation with what you deem still stronger arguments. For 
the same Apostle says, But for us there is one God, the Father, of Whom are all things, and we in Him, and 
one Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom are all things, and we through Him . And again, One Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all, Who is both through all, and in us all . By these words one God 
and one Lord it would seem that to God only is attributed, as to one God, the property of being God; since 
the property of oneness does not admit of partnership with another. Verily how rare and hard to attain are 
such spiritual gifts! How truly is the manifestation of the Spirit seen in the bestowal of such useful gifts! 


And with reason has this order in the distribution of graces been appointed, that the foremost should be 
the word of wisdom; for true it is, And no one can call Jesus Lord but in the Holy Spirit , because but 
through this word of wisdom Christ could not be understood to be Lord; that then there should follow next 
the word of understanding, that we might speak with understanding what we know, and might know the 
word of wisdom; and that the third gift should consist of faith, seeing that those leading and higher graces 
would be unprofitable gifts did we not believe that He is God. So that in the true sense of this greatest and 
most noble utterance of the Apostle no heretics possess either the word of wisdom or the word of 
knowledge or the faith of religion, inasmuch as wilful wickedness, being incapable of understanding, is 
void of knowledge of the word and of genuineness of faith. For no one utters what he does not know; nor 
can he believe that which he cannot utter; and thus when the Apostle preached one God, a proselyte as 
He was from the Law, and called to the gospel of Christ, he has attained to the confession of a perfect 
faith. And lest the simplicity of a seemingly unguarded statement might afford heretics any opportunity 
for denying through the preaching of one God the birth of the Son, the Apostle has set forth one God while 
indicating His peculiar attribute in these words, One God the Father, of Whom are all things, and we in 
Him , in order that He Who is God might also be acknowledged as Father. Afterwards, inasmuch as this 
bare belief in one God the Father would not suffice for salvation, he added, And one, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, through Whom are all things, and we through Him, shewing that the purity of saving faith consists 
in the preaching of one God and one Lord, so that we might believe in one God the Father and one Lord 
Jesus Christ. For he knew full well how our Lord had said, For this is the will of My Father, that every one 
that seeth the Son and believeth on Him should have eternal life . But in fixing the order of the Church’s 
faith, and basing our faith upon the Father and the Son, he has uttered the mystery of that indivisible and 
indissoluble unity and faith in the words one God and one Lord. 


35. First of all, then, O heretic that hast no part in the Spirit which spoke by the Apostle, learn thy folly. If 
thou wrongly employest the confession of one God to deny the Godhead of Christ, on the ground that 
where one God exists He must be regarded as solitary, and that to be One is characteristic and peculiar to 
Him Who is One,—what sense wilt thou assign to the statement that Jesus Christ is one Lord? For if, as 
thou assertest, the fact that the Father alone is God has not left to Christ the possibility of Godhead, it 
must needs be also according to thee that the fact of Christ being one Lord does not leave God the 
possibility of being Lord, seeing that thou wilt have it that to be One must be the essential property of 
Him Who is One. Hence if thou deniest that the one Lord Christ is also God, thou must needs deny that 
the one God the Father is also Lord. And what will the greatness of God amount to if He be not Lord, and 
the power of the Lord if He be not God: since it (viz., the greatness or power) causes that to be God which 
is Lord, and makes that Lord which is God? 


36. Now the Apostle, maintaining the true sense of the Lord’s saying, I and the Father are one , whilst He 
asserts that Both are One, signifies that Both are One not after the manner of the soleness of a single 
being, but in the unity of the Spirit; for one God the Father and one Christ the Lord, since Each is both 
Lord and God, do not yet admit in our creed either two Gods or two Lords. So then Each is one, and 
though one, neither is sole. We shall not be able to express the mystery of the faith except in the words of 
the Apostle. For there is one God and one Lord, and the fact that there is one God and one Lord proves 
that there is at once Lordship in God, and Godhead in the Lord. Thou canst not maintain a union of 
person, so making God single; nor yet canst thou divide the Spirit, so preventing the Two from being One . 
Nor in the one God and one Lord wilt thou be able to separate the power, so that He Who is Lord should 
not also be God, and He Who is God should not also be Lord. For the Apostle in the enunciation of the 
Names has taken care not to preach either two Gods or two Lords. And for this reason he has employed 
such a method of teaching as in the one Lord Christ to set forth also one God, and in the one God the 
Father to set forth also one Lord. And, not to misguide us into the blasphemy that God is solitary, which 
would destroy the birth of the Only-begotten God, he has confessed both Father and Christ. 


37. Unless perchance the frenzy of utter desperation will venture to rush to such lengths that, inasmuch 
as the Apostle has called Christ Lord, no one ought to acknowledge Him as aught else save Lord, and that 
because He has the property of Lord He has not the true Godhead. But Paul knows full well that Christ is 
God, for he says, Whose are the fathers, and of whom is Christ, Who is God over all . It is no creature here 
who is reckoned as God; nay, it is the God of things created Who is God over all. 


38. Now that He Who is God over all is also Spirit inseparable from the Father, learn also from that very 
utterance of the Apostle, of which we are now speaking. For when he confessed one God the Father from 
Whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus Christ through Whom are all things; what difference, I ask, did 
he intend by saying that all things are from God and that all things are through Christ? Can He possibly 
be regarded as of a nature and spirit separable from Himself, He from Whom and through Whom are all 
things? For all things have come into being through the Son out of nothing, and the Apostle has referred 
them to God the Father, From Whom are all things, but also to the Son, through Whom are all things. And 
I find here no difference, since by Each is exercised the same power. For if with regard to the subsistence 
of the universe it was an exact sufficient statement that things created are from God, what need was there 
to state that the things which are from God are through Christ, unless it be one and the same thing to be 
through Christ and from God? But as it has been ascribed to Each of Them that They are Lord and God in 
such wise that each title belongs to Both, so too from Whom and through Whom is here referred to Both; 
and this to shew the unity of Both, not to make known God’s singleness. The language of the Apostle 


affords no opening for wicked error, nor is his faith too exalted for careful statement. For he has guarded 
himself by those specially appropriate words from being understood to mean two Gods or a solitary God: 
for while he rejects oneness of person he yet does not divide the unity of Godhead. For this from Whom 
are all things and through Whom are all things, although it did not posit a solitary Deity in the sole 
possession of majesty, must yet set forth One not different in efficiency, since from Whom are all things 
and through Whom are all things must signify an Author of the same nature engaged in the same work. 
He affirms, moreover, that Each is properly of the same nature. For after announcing the depth of the 
riches and wisdom and knowledge of God, and after asserting the mystery of His inscrutable judgments 
and avowing our ignorance of His ways past finding out, he has yet made use of the exercise of human 
faith, and rendered this homage to the depth of the unsearchable and inscrutable mysteries of heaven, For 
of Him and through Him and in Him are all things: to Him be glory for ever. Amen . He employs to 
indicate the one nature, that which cannot but be the work of one nature. 


39. For whereas he has specially ascribed to God that all things are from Him, and he has assigned as a 
peculiar property to Christ, that all things are through Him, and it is now the glory of God that from Him 
and through Him and in Him are all things; and whereas the Spirit of God is the same as the Spirit of 
Christ, or whereas in the ministration of the Lord and in the working of God, one Spirit both works and 
divides, They cannot but be one Whose properties are those of one; since in the same Lord the Son, and in 
the same God the Father, one and the same Spirit distributing in the same Holy Spirit accomplishes all 
things. How worthy is this saint of the knowledge of exalted and heavenly mysteries, adopted and chosen 
to share in the secret things of God, preserving a due silence over things which may not be uttered, true 
apostle of Christ! How by the announcement of his clear teaching has he restrained the imaginations of 
human wilfulness, confessing, as he does, one God the Father and one Lord Jesus Christ, so that 
meanwhile no one can either preach two Gods or one solitary God; although He Who is not one person 
cannot multiply into two Gods, nor on the other hand can They Who are not two Gods be understood to be 
one single person; while meantime the revelation of God as Father demonstrates the true nativity of 
Christ. 


40. Thrust out now your quivering and hissing tongues, ye vipers of heresy, whether it be thou Sabellius 
or thou Photinus, or ye who now preach that the Only-begotten God is a creature. Whosoever denies the 
Son shall hear of one God the Father, because inasmuch as a father becomes a father only by having a 
son, this name Father necessarily connotes the existence of the Son. And again, let him who takes away 
from the Son the unity of an identical nature, acknowledge one Lord Jesus Christ. For unless through 
unity of the Spirit He is one Lord room will not be left for God the Father to be Lord. Again, let him who 
holds the Son to have become Son in time and by His Incarnation, learn that through Him are all things 
and we through Him, and that His timeless Infinity was creating all things before time was. And 
meanwhile let him read again that there is one hope of our calling, and one baptism, and one faith; if, 
after that, he oppose himself to the preaching of the Apostle, he, being accursed because he framed 
strange doctrines of his own device, is neither called nor baptized nor believing; because in one God the 
Father and in one Lord Jesus Christ there lies the one faith of one hope and baptism. And no alien doctrine 
can boast that it has a place among the truths which belong to one God and Lord and hope and baptism 
and faith. 


41. So then the one faith is, to confess the Father in the Son and the Son in the Father through the unity 
of an indivisible nature, not confused but inseparable, not intermingled but identical, not conjoined but 
coexisting, not incomplete but perfect. For there is birth not separation, there is a Son not an adoption; 
and He is God, not a creature. Neither is He a God of a different kind, but the Father and Son are one: for 
the nature was not altered by birth so as to be alien from the property of its original. So the Apostle holds 
the faith of the Son abiding in the Father and the Father in the Son when he proclaims that for him there 
is one God the Father and one Lord Christ, since in Christ the Lord there was also God, and in God the 
Father there was also Lord, and They Two are that unity which is God, and They Two are also that unity 
which is the Lord, for reason indicates that there must be something imperfect in God unless He be Lord, 
and in the Lord unless He were God. And so since Both are one, and Both are implied under either name, 
and neither exists apart from the unity, the Apostle has not gone beyond the preaching of the Gospel in his 
teaching, nor does Christ when He speaks in Paul differ from the words which He spoke while abiding in 
the world in bodily form. 


42. For the Lord had said in the gospels, Work not for the meat which perisheth, but for the meat which 
abideth unto life eternal, which the Son of Man shall give unto you: for Him the Father, even God, hath 
sealed. They said therefore unto Him, What must we do that we may work the works of God? And He said 
unto them, This is the work of God, that ye believe on Him Whom He hath sent . In setting forth the 
mystery of His Incarnation and His Godhead our Lord has also uttered the teaching of our faith and hope 
that we should work for food, not that which perisheth but that which abideth for ever; that we should 
remember that this food of eternity is given us by the Son of Man; that we should know the Son of Man as 
sealed by God the Father; that we should know that this is the work of God, even faith in Him Whom He 
has sent. And Who is it Whom the Father has sent? Even He Whom the Father has sealed. And Who is He 
Whom the Father has sealed? In truth, the Son of Man, even He who gives the food of eternal life. And 
further who are they to whom He gives it? They who shall work for the food that does not perish. Thus, 
then, the work for this food is at the same time the work of God, namely, to believe on Him Whom He has 


sent. But these words are uttered by the Son of Man. And how shall the Son of Man give the food of life 
eternal? Why, he knows not the mystery of his own salvation, who knows not that the Son of Man, 
bestowing food unto life eternal, has been sealed by God the Father. At this point I now ask in what sense 
are we to understand that the Son of Man has been sealed by God the Father? 


43. Now we ought to recognise first of all that God has spoken not for Himself but for us, and that He has 
so far tempered the language of His utterance as to enable the weakness of our nature to grasp and 
understand it. For after being rebuked by the Jews for having made Himself the equal of God by 
professing to be the Son of God, He had answered that He Himself did all things that the Father did, and 
that He had received all judgment from the Father; moreover that He must be honoured even as the 
Father. And in all these things having before declared Himself Son, He had made Himself equal to the 
Father in honour, power and nature. Afterwards He had said that as the Father had life in Himself, so He 
had given the Son to have life in Himself, wherein He signified that by virtue of the mystery of the birth 
He possessed the unity of the same nature. For when He says that He has what the Father has, He means 
that He has the Father’s self. For that God is not after human fashion of a composite being, so that in Him 
there is a difference of kind between Possessor and Possessed; but all that He is is life, a nature, that is, 
complete, absolute and infinite, not composed of dissimilar elements but with one life permeating the 
whole. And since this life was in such wise given as it was possessed, although the fact that it was given 
manifestly reveals the birth of the Recipient, it yet does not involve a difference of kind since the life given 
was such as was possessed. 


44. Therefore after this manifold and precise revelation of the presence of the Father’s nature in Himself, 
He goes on to say, For Him hath the Father sealed, even God . It is the nature of a seal to exhibit the 
whole form of the figure graven upon it, and that an impression taken from it reproduces it in every 
respect; and since it receives the whole of that which is impressed, it displays also in itself wholly whoever 
has been impressed upon it. Yet this comparison is not adequate to exemplify the Divine birth, because in 
seals there is a matter, difference of nature, and an act of impression, whereby the likeness of stronger 
natures is impressed upon things of a more yielding nature. But the Only-begotten God, Who was also 
through the Mystery of our salvation the Son of Man, desiring to point out to us the likeness of His 
Father’s proper nature in Himself, said that He was sealed by God; because the Son of Man was about to 
give the food of eternal life, and that we thereby might perceive in Him the power of giving food unto 
eternity, in that He possessed within Himself all the fulness of His Father’s form, even of the God Who 
sealed Him: so that what God had sealed should display in itself none other than the form of the God Who 
sealed it. These things indeed the Lord spoke to the Jews, who could not receive His saying because of 
unbelief. 


45. But in us the preacher of the Gospel by the Spirit of Christ Who spoke through him, instils the 
knowledge of this His proper nature when he says, Who, being in the form of God, thought it not a thing 
to grasp at that He was equal with God, but emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant . For He, Whom 
God had sealed, could be naught else than the form of God, and that which has been sealed in the form of 
God must needs present at the same time imaged forth within itself all that God possesses. And for this 
cause the Apostle taught that He Whom God sealed is God abiding in the form of God. For when about to 
speak of the Mystery of the body assumed and born in Him, he says, He thought it not a thing to grasp at 
that He was equal with God, but emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant . As regards His being in 
the form of God, by virtue of God’s seal upon Him, he still remained God. But inasmuch as He was to take 
the form of a servant and become obedient unto death, not grasping at His equality with God, He emptied 
Himself through obedience to take the form of a slave. And He emptied Himself of the form of God, that is, 
of that wherein He was equal with God—not that He regarded His equality with God as any 
encroachment,—although He was in the form of God and equal with God and sealed by God as God. 


46. At this point I ask whether He Who abides as God in the form of God is a God of another kind, as we 
perceive in the case of seals in respect of the likenesses which stamp and those which are stamped, since 
a steel die impressed upon lead or a gem upon wax shapes the figure cut in it or imprints that which 
stands in relief upon it. But if there be any one so foolish and senseless as to think that that, pertaining to 
Himself, which God fashions to be God, is aught but God, and that He Who is in the form of God is in any 
respect anything else save God after the mystery of His Incarnation and of His humility, made perfect 
through obedience even unto the death of the cross, he shall hear, by the confession of things in heaven 
and things on earth and things under the earth and of every tongue, that Jesus is in the glory of God the 
Father. If then, when His form had become that of a slave He abides in such glory, how, I ask, did He abide 
when in the form of God? Must not Christ the Spirit have been in the nature of Gods—for this is what is 
meant by in the glory of God’—when Christ as Jesus, that is, born as man, exists in the glory of God the 
Father? 


47. In all things the blessed Apostle preserves the unchangeable teaching of the Gospel faith. The Lord 
Jesus Christ is proclaimed as God in such wise that neither does the Apostle’s faith, by calling Him a God 
of a different order, fall away to the confession of two Gods, nor by making God the Son inseparable from 
the Father does it leave an opening for the unholy doctrine of a single and solitary God. For when he says, 
in the form of God and in the glory of the Father the Apostle neither teaches that They differ one from 
another, nor allows us to think of Him as not existing. For He Who is in the form of God neither ends by 


becoming another God nor Himself loses His Godhead: for He cannot be severed from the form of God 
since He exists in it, nor is He, Who is in the form of God, not God Just as He Who is in the glory of God 
cannot be aught else than God, and, since He is God in the glory of God, cannot be proclaimed as another 
god and one different from the true God, seeing that by reason of the fact that He is in the glory of God 
He possesses naturally from Him in Whose glory He is, the property of divinity. 


48. But there is no danger that the one faith will cease to be such through diversity in its preaching. The 
Evangelist had taught that our Lord said, He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father also . But has Paul, 
the teacher of the Gentiles, forgotten or kept back the meaning of the Lord’s words, when he says, Who is 
the image of the invisible God ? I ask whether He is the visible likeness of the invisible God, and whether 
the infinite God can also be presented to view under the likeness of a finite form? For a likeness must 
needs repeat the form of that of which it is the likeness. Let those, however, who will have a nature of a 
different sort in the Son determine what sort of likeness of the invisible God they wish the Son to be. Is it 
a bodily likeness exposed to the gaze, and moving from place to place with human gait and motion? Nay, 
but let them remember that according to the Gospels and the Prophets both Christ is a Spirit and God is a 
Spirit. If they confine this Christ the Spirit within the bounds of shape and body, such a corporeal Christ 
will not be the likeness of the invisible God, nor will a finite limitation represent that which is infinite. 


49. But, as it is, neither did the Lord leave us in doubt: He who hath seen Me, hath seen the Father also; 
nor was the Apostle silent as to His nature, Who is the image of the invisible God. For the Lord had said, If 
I do not the works of My Father, believe Me not , teaching them to see the Father in Himself in that He did 
the works of the Father; that through perceiving the power of His nature they might understand the 
nature of that power which they perceived. Wherefore the Apostle proclaiming that this is the image of 
God, says, Who is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of all creation; for in Him were all things 
made in the heavens and upon the earth, things visible and things invisible, whether thrones or dominions 
or principalities or powers; all things have been created through Him and in Him, and He is before all, 
and for Him all things consist. And He is the head of the body, the Church, Who is the beginning, the first- 
born from the dead, that in all things He might have the pre-eminence. For it was the good pleasure of the 
Father that in Him should all the fulness dwell, and through Him all things should be reconciled to Him . 
So through the power of these works He is the image of God. For assuredly the Creator of things invisible 
is not compelled by any necessity inherent in His nature to be the visible image of the invisible God. And 
lest He should be regarded as the likeness of the form and not of the nature, He is styled the likeness of 
the invisible God in order that we may understand by His exercise of the powers (not the invisible 
attributes) of the Divine nature, that that nature is in Him. 


50. He is accordingly the first-born of every creature because in Him all things were created. And lest any 
one should dare to refer to any other than Him the creation of all things in Himself, he says, All things 
have been created through Him and in Him, and He is before all, and for Him all things consist. All things 
then consist for Him Who is before all things, and in Whom are all things. Now this indeed describes the 
origin of created things. But concerning the dispensation by which He assumed our body, he adds, And He 
is the head of the body, the Church: Who is the beginning, the first-born from the dead: that in all things 
He might have the pre-eminence. For it was the good pleasure of the Father that in Him should all the 
fulness dwell, and that through Him all things should be reconciled to Him. The Apostle has assigned to 
the spiritual mysteries their material effects. For He Who is the image of the invisible God is Himself the 
head of His body, the Church, and He Who is the first-born of every creature is at the same time the 
beginning, the first born from the dead: that in all things He might have the pre-eminence, being for us 
the Body, while He is also the image of God, since He, Who is the first-born of created things, is at the 
same time the first-born for eternity; so that as to Him things spiritual, being created in the First-born, 
owe it that they abide, even so all things human also owe it to Him that in the First-born from the dead 
they are born again into eternity. For He is Himself the beginning, Who as Son is therefore the image, and 
because the image, is of God. Further He is the first-born of every created thing, possessing in Himself 
the origin of the universe: and again He is the head of His body, the Church, and the first-born from the 
dead, so that in all things He has the pre-eminence. And because all things consist for Him, in Him the 
fulness of the Godhead is pleased to dwell, for in Him all things are reconciled through Him to Him, 
through Whom all things were created in Himself. 


51. Do you now perceive what it is to be the image of God? It means that all things are created in Him 
through Him. Whereas all things are created in Him, understand that He, Whose image He is, also creates 
all things in Him. And since all things which are created in Him are also created through Him, recognize 
that in Him Who is the image there is present the nature of Him, Whose image He is. For through Himself 
He creates the things which are created in Him, just as through Himself all things are reconciled in Him. 
Inasmuch as they are reconciled in Him, recognise in Him the nature of the Father’s unity, reconciling all 
things to Himself in Him. Inasmuch as all things are reconciled through Him, perceive Him reconciling to 
the Father in Himself all things which He reconciled through Himself. For the same Apostle says, But all 
things are from God, Who reconciled us to Himself through Christ, and gave unto us the ministry of 
reconciliation: to wit, that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself . Compare with this the 
whole mystery of the faith of the Gospel. For He Who is seen when Jesus is seen, Who works in His works, 
and speaks in His words, also reconciles in His reconciliation. And for this cause, in Him and through Him 
there is reconciliation, because the Father abiding in Him through a like nature restored the world to 


Himself by reconciliation through and in Him. 


52. Thus God out of regard for human weakness has not set forth the faith in bare and uncertain 
statements. For although the authority of our Lord’s mere words of itself compelled their acceptance, He 
nevertheless has informed our reason by a revelation which explains their meaning, that we might learn 
to know His words, I and the Father are one , by means of that which was itself the cause of the unity in 
question. For in saying that the Father speaks in His words, and works through His working, and judges 
through His judgment, and is seen in His manifestation, and reconciles through His reconciliation, and 
abides in Him, while He in turn abides in the Father,—what more fitting words, I ask, could He have 
employed in His teaching to suit the faculties of our reason, that we might believe in Their unity, than 
those by which, through the truth of the birth and the unity of the nature, it is declared that whatever the 
Son did and said, the Father said and did in the Son? This says nothing of a nature foreign to Himself, or 
added by creation to God, or born into Godhead by a partition of God, but it betokens the divinity of One 
Who by a perfect birth is begotten perfect God, Who has so confident an assurance of His nature that He 
says, I in the Father and the Father in Me , and again, All things whatsoever the Father hath are Mine . 
For nought of the Godhead is lacking in Him, in Whose working and speaking and manifestation God 
works and speaks and is beheld. They are not two Gods, Who in their working and words and 
manifestation put on a semblance of unity. Neither is He a solitary God. Who in the works and words and 
sight of God, Himself worked and spoke and was seen as God. The Church understands this. The 
Synagogue does not believe, philosophy does not know, that being One of One, Whole of Whole, God and 
Son, He has neither by His birth deprived the Father of His completeness, nor failed to possess the same 
completeness in Himself by right of His birth. And whosoever is caught in this folly of unbelief is a disciple 
either of the Jews or of the heathen. 


53. Now that you may understand the saying of the Lord, when He said, All things whatsoever the Father 
hath are Mine , learn the teaching and faith of the Apostle who said, Take heed lest any lead you astray 
through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the elements of the world and not 
after Christ; for in Him dwelleth the fulness of Godhead bodily . That man is of the world and savours of 
the teaching of men and is the victim of philosophy, who does not know Christ to be the true God, who 
does not recognise in Him the fulness of Godhead. The mind of man knows only that which it understands, 
and the world’s powers of belief are limited, since it judges according to the laws of the material elements 
that that alone is possible which it can see or do. For the elements of the world have come into being out 
of nothing, but Christ’s continuity of existence did not begin in the non-existent, nor did He ever begin to 
exist, but He took from the beginning a beginning which is eternal. The elements of the world are either 
without life, or have issued out of this stage into life, but Christ is life, born to be living God from the 
living God. The elements of the world have been established by God, but they are not God: Christ as God 
of God is Himself wholly all that God is. The elements of the world, since they are within it, cannot 
possibly rise out of their condition and cease to be within it, but Christ, while having God within Himself 
through the Mystery, is Himself in God. The elements of the universe, generating from themselves 
creatures with a life like their own, do indeed through the exercise of their bodily functions bestow upon 
them from their own bodies the beginnings of life, but they are not themselves present as living beings in 
their offspring, whereas in Christ all the fulness of the Godhead is present in bodily shape. 


54. Now I ask, whose Godhead is it whereof the fulness dwells in Him? If it be not that of the Father, what 
other God do you, misleading preacher of one God, thrust upon me as Him Whose Godhead dwells fully in 
Christ? But if it be that of the Father, inform me how this fulness dwells in Him in bodily fashion. If you 
hold that the Father abides in the Son in bodily fashion, the Father, while dwelling in the Son, will not 
exist in Himself. If on the other hand, and this is more true, the Godhead abiding in Him in bodily shape 
displays within Him the verity of the nature of God from God, inasmuch as God is in Him, abiding neither 
through condescension nor through will but by birth, true and wholly in bodily fulness according as He is; 
and inasmuch as, in the whole compass of His being, He was born by His divine birth to be God, and 
within the Godhead there is no difference or dissimilarity, except that in Christ He dwells in bodily form, 
and yet whatever dwells in Him bodily is according to the fulness of Godhead; why follow after the 
doctrines of men? Why cleave to the teaching of empty falsehoods? Why talk of agreement’ or harmony of 
will’ or a creature?’ The fulness of Godhead dwells in Christ bodily. 


55. The Apostle has herein held fast to the canon of his faith, by teaching that the fulness of the Godhead 
dwelt in Christ bodily; and this, in order that the teaching of the faith might not degenerate into an unholy 
profession of a oneness of Persons or sinful frenzy break forth into the belief of two different natures. For 
the fulness of Godhead which dwells in Christ in bodily fashion is neither solitary nor separable; for the 
fulness in bodily form does not admit any partition from the other bodily fulness, and the indwelling 
Godhead cannot be regarded as also the dwelling-place of the Godhead. And Christ is so constituted that 
the fulness of Godhead dwells in Him in bodily fashion, and that this fulness must be held one in nature 
with Christ. Lay hands on every chance that offers for your quibbles, sharpen the points of your 
blasphemous wit. Name, at least, the imaginary being whose fulness of Godhead it is which dwells in 
Christ in bodily fashion. For He is Christ, and there is dwelling in Him in bodily fashion the fulness of 
Godhead. 


56. And if you would know what it is to dwell in bodily fashion,’ understand what it is to speak in one that 


speaks, to be seen in one who is seen, to work in one who works, to be God in God, whole of whole, one of 
one; and thus learn what is meant by the fulness of God in bodily shape. Remember, too, that the Apostle 
does not keep silence on the question, whose Godhead it is, which dwells fully in Christ in bodily fashion, 
for he says, For the invisible things of Him since the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
perceived through the things that are made, even His everlasting power and divinity . So it is His Godhead 
that dwells in Christ in bodily fashion, not partially but wholly, not parcelwise but in fulness; and so 
dwelling that the Two are one, and so one, that the One Who is God does not differ from the Other Who is 
God: Both so equally divine, as a perfect birth engendered perfect God. And the birth exists thus in its 
perfection, because the fulness of the Godhead dwells bodily in God born of God. 


BOOK Ix 


1. In the last book we treated of the indistinguishable nature of God the Father and God the Son, and 
demonstrated that the words, I and the Father are One , go to prove not a solitary God, but a unity of the 
Godhead unbroken by the birth of the Son: for God can be born only of God, and He that is born God of 
God must be all that God is. We reviewed, although not exhaustively, yet enough to make our meaning 
clear, the sayings of our Lord and the Apostles, which teach the inseparable nature and power of the 
Father and the Son; and we came to the passage in the teaching of the Apostle, where he says, Take heed 
lest there shall be any one that leadeth you astray through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition 
of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ; for in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily . We pointed out that here the words, in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, prove Him true and perfect God of His Father’s nature, neither severing Him from, nor identifying 
Him with, the Father. On the one hand we are taught that, since the incorporeal God dwelt in Him bodily, 
the Son as God begotten of God is in natural unity with the Father: and on the other hand, if God dwelt in 
Christ, this proves the birth of the personal Christ in Whom He dwelt . We have thus, it seems to me, more 
than answered the irreverence of those who refer to a unity or agreement of will such words of the Lord 
as, He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father , or, The Father is in Me and I in the Father , or, I and the 
Father are One , or, All things whatsoever the Father hath are Mine . Not daring to deny the words 
themselves, these false teachers, in the mask of religion, corrupt the sense of the words. For instance, it is 
true that where the unity of nature is proclaimed the agreement of will cannot be denied; but in order to 
set aside that unity which follows from the birth, they profess merely a relationship of mutual harmony. 
But the blessed Apostle, after many indubitable statements of the real truth, cuts short their rash and 
profane assertions, by saying, in Christ dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, for by the bodily 
indwelling of the incorporeal God in Christ is taught the strict unity of Their nature. It is, therefore, not a 
matter of words, but a real truth that the Son was not alone, but the Father abode in Him: and not only 
abode, but also worked and spoke: not only worked and spoke, but also manifested Himself in Him. 
Through the Mystery of the birth the Son’s power is the power of the Father, His authority the Father’s 
authority, His nature the Father’s nature. By His birth the Son possesses the nature of the Father: as the 
Father’s image, He reproduces from the Father all that is in the Father, because He is the reality as well 
as the image of the Father, for a perfect birth produces a perfect image, and the fulness of the Godhead 
dwelling bodily in Him indicates the truth of His nature. 


2. All this is indeed as it is: He, Who is by nature God of God, must possess the nature of His origin, which 
God possesses, and the indistinguishable unity of a living nature cannot be divided by the birth of a living 
nature. Yet nevertheless the heretics, under cover of the saving confession of the Gospel faith, are stealing 
on to the subversion of the truth: for by forcing their own interpretations on words uttered with other 
meanings and intentions, they are robbing the Son of His natural unity. Thus to deny the Son of God, they 
quote the authority of His own words, Why callest thou Me good? None is good, save one, God . These 
words, they say, proclaim the Oneness of God: anything else, therefore, which shares the name of God, 
cannot possess the nature of God, for God is One. And from His words, This is life eternal, that they 
should know Thee the only true God , they attempt to establish the theory that Christ is called God by a 
mere title, not as being very God. Further, to exclude Him from the proper nature of the true God, they 
quote, The Son can do nothing of Himself except that which He hath seen the Father do . They use also 
the text, The Father is greater than I. Finally, when they repeat the words, Of that day and that hour 
knoweth no one, neither the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but the Father only , as though they were the 
absolute renunciation of His claim to divinity, they boast that they have overthrown the faith of the 
Church. The birth, they say, cannot raise to equality the nature which the limitation of ignorance 
degrades. The Father’s omniscience and the Son’s ignorance reveal unlikeness in the Divinity, for God 
must be ignorant of nothing, and the ignorant cannot be compared with the omniscient. All these 
passages they neither understand rationally, nor distinguish as to their occasions, nor apprehend in the 
light of the Gospel mysteries, nor realize in the strict meaning of the words and so they impugn the divine 
nature of Christ with crude and insensate rashness, quoting single detached utterances to catch the ears 
of the unwary, and keeping back either the sequel which explains or the incidents which prompted them, 
though the meaning of words must be sought in the context before or after them. 


3. We will offer later an explanation of these texts in the words of the Gospels and Epistles themselves. 
But first we hold it right to remind the members of our common faith, that the knowledge of the Eternal is 
presented in the same confession which gives eternal life . He does not, he cannot know his own life, who 


is ignorant that Christ Jesus was very God, as He was very man. It is equally perilous, whether we deny 
that Christ Jesus was God the Spirit, or that He was flesh of our body: Every one therefore who shall 
confess Me before men, him will I also confess before My Father which is in Heaven. But whosoever shall 
deny Me before men, him will I also deny before My Father which is in heaven . So said the Word made 
flesh; so taught the man Jesus Christ, the Lord of majesty, constituted Mediator in His own person for the 
salvation of the Church, and being in that very mystery of Mediatorship between men and God, Himself 
one Person, both man and God. For He, being of two natures united for that Mediatorship, is the full 
reality of each nature; while abiding in each, He is wanting in neither; He does not cease to be God 
because He becomes man, nor fail to be man because He remains for ever God. This is the true faith for 
human blessedness, to preach at once the Godhead and the manhood, to confess the Word and the flesh, 
neither forgetting the God, because He is man, nor ignoring the flesh, because He is the Word. 


4. It is contrary to our experience of nature, that He should be born man and still remain God; but it 
accords with the tenor of our expectation, that being born man, He still remained God, for when the 
higher nature is born into the lower, it is credible that the lower should also be born into the higher. And, 
indeed, according to the laws and habits of nature, the working of our expectation even anticipates the 
divine mystery. For in every thing that is born, nature has the capacity for increase, but has no power of 
decrease. Look at the trees, the crops, the cattle. Regard man himself, the possessor of reason. He always 
expands by growth, he does not contract by decrease; nor does he ever lose the self into which he has 
grown. He wastes indeed with age, or is cut off by death; he undergoes change by lapse of time, or 
reaches the end allotted to the constitution of life, yet it is not in his power to cease to be what he is; I 
mean that he cannot make a new self by decrease from his old self, that is, become a child again from an 
old man. So the necessity of perpetual increase, which is imposed on our nature by natural law, leads us 
on good grounds to expect its promotion into a higher nature, since its increase is according to, and its 
decrease contrary to, nature. It was God alone Who could become something other than before, and yet 
not cease to be what He had ever been; Who could shrink within the limits of womb, cradle, and infancy, 
yet not depart from the power of God. This is a mystery, not for Himself, but for us. The assumption of our 
nature was no advancement for God, but His willingness to lower Himself is our promotion, for He did not 
resign His divinity but conferred divinity on man. 


5. The Only-begotten God, therefore, when He was born man of the Virgin, and in the fulness of time was 
about in His own person to raise humanity to divinity, always maintained this form of the Gospel teaching. 
He taught, namely, to believe Him the Son of God, and exhorted to preach Him the Son of Man; man 
saying and doing all that belongs to God; God saying and doing all that belongs to man. Yet never did He 
speak without signifying by the twofold aspect of these very utterances both His manhood and His 
divinity. Though He proclaimed one God the Father, He declared Himself to be in the nature of the one 
God, by the truth of His generation. Yet in His office as Son and His condition as man, He subjected 
Himself to God the Father, since everything that is born must refer itself back to its author, and all flesh 
must confess itself weak before God. Here, accordingly, the heretics find opportunity to deceive the simple 
and ignorant. These words, uttered in His human character, they falsely refer to the weakness of His 
divine nature; and because He was one and the same Person in all His utterances, they claim that He 
spoke always of His entire self. 


6. We do not deny that all the sayings which are preserved of His, refer to His nature. But, if Jesus Christ 
be man and God, neither God for the first time, when He became man, nor then ceasing to be God, nor 
after He became Man in God less than perfect man and perfect God, then the mystery of His words must 
be one and the same with that of His nature. When according to the time indicated, we disconnect His 
divinity from humanity, then let us also disconnect His language as God from the language of man; when 
we confess Him God and man at the same time, let us distinguish at the same time His words as God and 
His words as man; when after His manhood and Godhead, we recognise again the time when His whole 
manhood is wholly God, let us refer to that time all that is revealed concerning it . It is one thing, that He 
was God before He was man, another, that He was man and God, and another, that after being man and 
God, He was perfect man and perfect God. Do not then confuse the times and natures in the mystery of 
the dispensation, for according to the attributes of His different natures, He must speak of Himself in 
relation to the mystery of His humanity, in one way before His birth, in another while He was yet to die, 
and in another as eternal. 


7. For our sake, therefore, Jesus Christ, retaining all these attributes, and being born man in our body, 
spoke after the fashion of our nature without concealing that divinity belonged to His own nature. In His 
birth, His passion, and His death, He passed through all the circumstances of our nature, but He bore 
them all by the power of His own. He was Himself the cause of His birth, He willed to suffer what He 
could not suffer, He died though He lives for ever. Yet God did all this not merely through man, for He was 
born of Himself, He suffered of His own free will, and died of Himself. He did it also as man, for He was 
really born, suffered and died. These were the mysteries of the secret counsels of heaven, determined 
before the world was made. The Only-begotten God was to become man of His own will, and man was to 
abide eternally in God. God was to suffer of His own will, that the malice of the devil, working in the 
weakness of human infirmity, might not confirm the law of sin in us, since God had assumed our 
weakness. God was to die of His own will, that no power, after that the immortal God had constrained 
Himself within the law of death, might raise up its head against Him, or put forth the natural strength 


which He had created in it. Thus God was born to take us into Himself, suffered to justify us, and died to 
avenge us; for our manhood abides for ever in Him, the weakness of our infirmity is united with His 
strength, and the spiritual powers of iniquity and wickedness are subdued in the triumph of our flesh, 
since God died through the flesh. 


8. The Apostle, who knew this mystery, and had received the knowledge of the faith through the Lord 
Himself, was not unmindful, that neither the world, nor mankind, nor philosophy could contain Him, for he 
writes, Take heed, lest there shall be any one that leadeth you astray through philosophy and vain deceit, 
after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after Jesus Christ, for in Him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and in Him ye are made full, Who is the head of all principalities and 
powers . After the announcement that in Christ dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, follows 
immediately the mystery of our assumption, in the words, in Him ye are made full. As the fulness of the 
Godhead is in Him, so we are made full in Him. The Apostle says not merely ye are made full, but, in Him 
ye are made full; for all who are, or shall be, regenerated through the hope of faith to life eternal, abide 
even now in the body of Christ; and afterwards they shall be made full no longer in Him, but in 
themselves, at the time of which the Apostle says, Who shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, 
that it may be conformed to the body of His glory . Now, therefore, we are made full in Him, that is, by the 
assumption of His flesh, for in Him dwelleth the fullness of the Godhead bodily. Nor has this our hope a 
light authority in Him. Our fulness in Him constitutes His headship and principality over all power, as it is 
written, That in His name every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things 
below, and every tongue confess that Jesus is Lord in the glory of God the Father . Jesus shall be confessed 
in the glory of God the Father, born in man, yet now no longer abiding in the infirmity of our body, but in 
the glory of God. Every tongue shall confess this. But though all things in heaven and earth shall bow the 
knee to Him, yet herein He is head of all principalities and powers, that to Him the whole universe shall 
bow the knee in submission, in Whom we are made full, Who through the fulness of the Godhead dwelling 
in Him bodily, shall be confessed in the glory of God the Father. 


9. But after the announcement of the mystery of Christ’s nature, and our assumption, that is, the fulness 
of Godhead abiding in Christ, and ourselves made full in Him by His birth as man, the Apostle continues 
the dispensation of human salvation in the words, In whom ye were also circumcised with a circumcision 
not made with hands, in the stripping off of the body of the flesh, but with the circumcision of Christ, 
having been buried with Him in baptism, wherein ye were also raised with Him through faith in the 
working of God, who raised Him from the dead . We are circumcised not with a fleshly circumcision but 
with the circumcision of Christ, that is, we are born again into a new man; for, being buried with Him in 
His baptism, we must die to the old man, because the regeneration of baptism has the force of 
resurrection. The circumcision of Christ does not mean the putting off of foreskins, but to die entirely with 
Him, and by that death to live henceforth entirely to Him. For we rise again in Him through faith in God, 
Who raised Him from the dead; wherefore we must believe in God, by Whose Working Christ was raised 
from the dead, for our faith rises again in and with Christ. 


10. Then is completed the entire mystery of the assumed manhood, And you being dead through your 
trespasses and the uncircumcision of your flesh, you I say, did He quicken together with Him, having 
forgiven you all your trespasses, blotting out the bond written in ordinances, that was against us, which 
was contrary to us; and He hath taken it out of the way, nailing it to the cross, and having put off from 
Himself His flesh, He hath made a shew of powers, triumphing over them in Himself . The worldly man 
cannot receive the faith of the Apostle, nor can any language but that of the Apostle explain his meaning. 
God raised Christ from the dead; Christ in Whom the fulness of the Godhead dwelt bodily. But He 
quickened us also together with Him, forgiving us our sins, blotting out the bond of the law of sin, which 
through the ordinances made aforetime was against us, taking it out of the way, and fixing it to His cross, 
stripping Himself of His flesh by the law of death, holding up the powers to shew, and triumphing over 
them in Himself. Concerning the powers and how He triumphed over them in Himself, and held them up 
to shew, and the bond which he blotted out, and the life which He gave us, we have already spoken . But 
who can understand or express this mystery? The working of God raises Christ from the dead; the same 
working of God quickens us together with Christ, forgives our sins, blots out the bond, and fixes it to the 
cross; He puts off from Himself His flesh, holds up the powers to shew, and triumphs over them in 
Himself. We have the working of God raising Christ from the dead, and we have Christ working in Himself 
the very things which God works in Him, for it was Christ who died, stripping from Himself His flesh. Hold 
fast then to Christ the man, raised from the dead by God, and hold fast to Christ the God, working out our 
salvation when He was yet to die. God works in Christ, but it is Christ Who strips from Himself His flesh 
and dies. It was Christ who died, and Christ Who worked with the power of God before His death, yet it 
was the working of God which raised the dead Christ, and it was none other who raised Christ from the 
dead but Christ Himself, Who worked before His death, and put off His flesh to die. 


11. Do you understand already the Mysteries of the Apostle’s Faith? Do you think to know Christ already? 
Tell me, then, Who is it Who strips from Himself His flesh, and what is that flesh stripped off? I see two 
thoughts expressed by the Apostle, the flesh stripped off, and Him Who strips it off: and then I hear of 
Christ raised from the dead by the working of God. If it is Christ Who is raised from the dead, and God 
Who raises Him; Who, pray, strips from Himself the flesh? Who raises Christ from the dead, and quickens 
us with Him? If the dead Christ be not the same as the flesh stripped off, tell me the name of the flesh 


CHAPTER IX 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION. THE BODY WILL RISE AGAIN. CHRIST’S JUDICIAL CHARACTER. JEWISH 
PERVERSIONS OF PROPHECY EXPOSED AND CONFUTED. MESSIANIC PSALMS VINDICATED. JEWISH AND 
RATIONALISTIC INTERPRETATIONS ON THIS POINT SIMILAR. JESUS—NOT HEZEKIAH OR SOLOMON—THE 
SUBJECT OF THESE PROPHECIES IN THE PSALMS. NONE BUT HE IS THE CHRIST OF THE OLD AND THE NEW 
TESTAMENTS 


Meanwhile the Marcionite will exhibit nothing of this kind; he is by this time afraid to say which side has 
the better right to a Christ who is not yet revealed. Just as my Christ is to be expected, who was predicted 
from the beginning, so his Christ therefore has no existence, as not having been announced from the 
beginning. Ours is a better faith, which believes in a future Christ, than the heretic’s, which has none at 
all to believe in. Touching the resurrection of the dead, let us first inquire how some persons then denied 
it. No doubt in the same way in which it is even now denied, since the resurrection of the flesh has at all 
times men to deny it. But many wise men claim for the soul a divine nature, and are confident of its 
undying destiny, and even the multitude worship the dead in the presumption which they boldly entertain 
that their souls survive. As for our bodies, however, it is manifest that they perish either at once by fire or 
the wild beasts, or even when most carefully kept by length of time. When, therefore, the apostle refutes 
those who deny the resurrection of the flesh, he indeed defends, in opposition to them, the precise matter 
of their denial, that is, the resurrection of the body. You have the whole answer wrapped up in this. All the 
rest is superfluous. Now in this very point, which is called the resurrection of the dead, it is requisite that 
the proper force of the words should be accurately maintained. The word dead expresses simply what has 
lost the vital principle, by means of which it used to live. Now the body is that which loses life, and as the 
result of losing it becomes dead. To the body, therefore, the term dead is only suitable. Moreover, as 
resurrection accrues to what is dead, and dead is a term applicable only to a body, therefore the body 
alone has a resurrection incidental to it. So again the word Resurrection, or (rising again), embraces only 
that which has fallen down. “To rise,” indeed, can be predicated of that which has never fallen down, but 
had already been always lying down. But “to rise again” is predicable only of that which has fallen down; 
because it is by rising again, in consequence of its having fallen down, that it is said to have re-risen. For 
the syllable RE always implies iteration (or happening again). We say, therefore, that the body falls to the 
ground by death, as indeed facts themselves show, in accordance with the law of God. For to the body it 
was Said, (“Till thou return to the ground, for out of it wast thou taken; for) dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.” That, therefore, which came from the ground shall return to the ground. Now that falls 
down which returns to the ground; and that rises again which falls down. “Since by man came death, by 
man came also the resurrection.” Here in the word man, who consists of bodily substance, as we have 
often shown already, is presented to me the body of Christ. But if we are all so made alive in Christ, as we 
die in Adam, it follows of necessity that we are made alive in Christ as a bodily substance, since we died in 
Adam as a bodily substance. The similarity, indeed, is not complete, unless our revival in Christ concur in 
identity of substance with our mortality in Adam. But at this point (the apostle) has made a parenthetical 
statement concerning Christ, which, bearing as it does on our present discussion, must not pass 
unnoticed. For the resurrection of the body will receive all the better proof, in proportion as I shall 
succeed in showing that Christ belongs to that God who is believed to have provided this resurrection of 
the flesh in His dispensation. When he says, “For He must reign, till He hath put all enemies under His 
feet,” we can see at once from this statement that he speaks of a God of vengeance, and therefore of Him 
who made the following promise to Christ: “Sit Thou at my right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy 
footstool. The rod of Thy strength shall the Lord send forth from Sion, and He shall rule along with Thee 
in the midst of Thine enemies.” It is necessary for me to lay claim to those Scriptures which the Jews 
endeavour to deprive us of, and to show that they sustain my view. Now they say that this Psalm was a 
chant in honour of Hezekiah, because “he went up to the house of the Lord,” and God turned back and 
removed his enemies. Therefore, (as they further hold,) those other words, “Before the morning star did I 
beget thee from the womb,” are applicable to Hezekiah, and to the birth of Hezekiah. We on our side have 
published Gospels (to the credibility of which we have to thank them for having given some confirmation, 
indeed, already in so great a subject ); and these declare that the Lord was born at night, that so it might 
be “before the morning star,” as is evident both from the star especially, and from the testimony of the 
angel, who at night announced to the shepherds that Christ had at that moment been born, and again 
from the place of the birth, for it is towards night that persons arrive at the (eastern) “inn.” Perhaps, too, 
there was a mystic purpose in Christ’s being born at night, destined, as He was, to be the light of the 
truth amidst the dark shadows of ignorance. Nor, again, would God have said, “I have begotten Thee,” 
except to His true Son. For although He says of all the people (Israel), “I have begotten children,” yet He 
added not “from the womb.” Now, why should He have added so superfluously this phrase “from the 
womb” (as if there could be any doubt about any one’s having been born from the womb), unless the Holy 
Ghost had wished the words to be with especial care understood of Christ? “I have begotten Thee from 
the womb,” that is to say, from a womb only, without a man’s seed, making it a condition of a fleshly body 
that it should come out of a womb. What is here added (in the Psalm), “Thou art a priest for ever,” relates 
to (Christ) Himself. Hezekiah was no priest; and even if he had been one, he would not have been a priest 
for ever. “After the order,” says He, “of Melchizedek.” Now what had Hezekiah to do with Melchizedek, 
the priest of the most high God, and him uncircumcised too, who blessed the circumcised Abraham, after 
receiving from him the offering of tithes? To Christ, however, “the order of Melchizedek” will be very 
suitable; for Christ is the proper and legitimate High Priest of God. He is the Pontiff of the priesthood of 
the uncircumcision, constituted such, even then, for the Gentiles, by whom He was to be more fully 


stripped off, and expound me the nature of Him Who strips it off. I find that Christ the God, Who was 
raised from the dead, is the same as He Who stripped from Himself His flesh, and that flesh, the same as 
Christ Who was raised from the dead; then I see Him holding principalities and powers up to shew, and 
triumphing in Himself. Do you understand this triumphing in Himself? Do you perceive that the flesh 
stripped off, and He Who strips it off, are not different from one another? He triumphs in Himself, that is 
in that flesh which He stripped from Himself. Do you see that thus are proclaimed His humanity and His 
divinity, that death is attributed to the man, and the quickening of the flesh to the God, though He Who 
dies and He Who raises the dead to life are not two, but one Person? The flesh stripped off is the dead 
Christ: He Who raises Christ from the dead is the same Christ Who stripped from Himself the flesh. See 
His divine nature in the power to raise again, and recognise in His death the dispensation of His 
manhood. And though either function is performed by its proper nature, yet remember that He Who died, 
and raised to life, was one, Christ Jesus. 


12. I remember that the Apostle often refers to God the Father as raising Christ from the dead; but he is 
not inconsistent with himself or at variance with the Gospel faith, for the Lord Himself says:—Therefore 
doth the Father love Me, because I lay down My life, that I may take it again. No one shall take it from 
Me, but I lay it down of Myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again. This 
command have I received from the Father : and again, when asked to shew a sign concerning Himself, 
that they might believe in Him, He says of the Temple of His body, Destroy this Temple, and in three days I 
will raise it up . By the power to take His soul again and to raise the Temple up, He declares Himself God, 
and the Resurrection His own work: yet He refers all to the authority of His Father’s command. This is not 
contrary to the meaning of the Apostle, when He proclaims Christ, the power of God and the wisdom of 
God , thus referring all the magnificence of His work to the glory of the Father: for whatever Christ does, 
the power and the wisdom of God does: and whatever the power and the wisdom of God does, without 
doubt God Himself does, Whose power and wisdom Christ is. So Christ was raised from the dead by the 
working of God; for He Himself worked the works of God the Father with a nature indistinguishable from 
God’s. And our faith in the Resurrection rests on the God Who raised Christ from the dead. 


13. It is this preaching of the double aspect of Christ’s Person which the blessed Apostle emphasises. He 
points out in Christ His human infirmity, and His divine power and nature. Thus to the Corinthians he 
writes, For though He was crucified through weakness, yet He liveth through the power of God , 
attributing His death to human infirmity, but His life to divine power: and again to the Romans, For the 
death, that He died unto sin, He died once: but the life, that He liveth, He liveth unto God. Even so reckon 
ye yourselves also to be dead unto sin, but alive unto God in Christ Jesus , ascribing His death to sin, that 
is, to our body, but His life to God, Whose nature it is to live. We ought, therefore, he says, to die to our 
body, that we may live to God in Christ Jesus, Who after the assumption of our body of sin, lives now 
wholly unto God, uniting the nature He shared with us with the participation of divine immortality. 


14. I have been compelled to dwell briefly on this, lest we should forget our Lord Jesus Christ is being 
treated of as a Person of two natures, since He, Who was abiding in the form of God, took the form of a 
servant, in which He was obedient even unto death. The obedience of death has nothing to do with the 
form of God, just as the form of God is not inherent in the form of a servant. Yet through the Mystery of 
the Gospel Dispensation the same Person is in the form of a servant and in the form of God, though it is 
not the same thing to take the form of a servant and to be abiding in the form of God; nor could He Who 
was abiding in the form of God, take the form of a servant without emptying Himself, since the 
combination of the two forms would be incongruous. Yet it was not another and a different Person Who 
emptied Himself and Who took the form of a servant. To take anything cannot be predicated of some one 
who is not, for he only can take who exists. The emptying of the form does not then imply the abolition of 
the nature: He emptied Himself, but did not lose His self: He took a new form, but remained what He was. 
Again, whether emptying or taking, He was the same Person: there is, therefore, a mystery, in that He 
emptied Himself, and took the form of a servant, but He does not come to an end, so as to cease to exist in 
emptying Himself, and to be non-existent when He took. The emptying availed to bring about the taking of 
the servant’s form, but not to prevent Christ, Who was in the form of God, from continuing to be Christ, 
for it was in very deed Christ Who took the form of a servant. When He emptied Himself to become Christ 
the man, while continuing to be Christ the Spirit, the changing of His bodily fashion, and the assumption 
of another nature in His body, did not put an end to the nature of His eternal divinity, for He was one and 
the same Christ when He changed His fashion, and when He assumed our nature. 


15. We have now expounded the Dispensation of the Mysteries, through which the heretics deceive 
certain of the unlearned into ascribing to infirmity in the divinity, what Christ said and did through His 
assumed human nature, and attributing to the form of God what is appropriate only to the form of the 
servant. Let us pass on, then, to answer their statements in detail. We can always safely distinguish the 
two kinds of utterances, since the only true faith lies in the confession of Jesus Christ as Word and flesh, 
that is, God and Man. The heretics consider it necessary to deny that our Lord Jesus Christ by virtue of 
His nature was divine, because He said, Why callest thou Me good? None is good save one, God . Nowa 
satisfactory answer must stand in direct relation to the matter of enquiry, for only in that case will it 
furnish a reply to the question put. At the outset, then, I would ask these misinterpreters, “Do you think 
that the Lord resented being called good?” Would He rather have been called bad, as seems to be 
signified by the words, Why callest thou Me good? I do not think any one is so unreasonable as to ascribe 


to Him a confession of wickedness, when it was He Who said, Come unto Me, all ye that labour, and are 
heavy laden, and I will refresh you. Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me: for I am meek and lowly of 
heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For My yoke is easy and My burden is light . He says He is 
meek and lowly: can we believe that He was angry because He was called good? The two propositions are 
inconsistent. He Who witnesses to His own goodness would not repudiate the name of Good. Plainly, then, 
He was not angry because He was called good: and if we cannot believe that He resented being called 
good, we must ask what was said of Him which He did resent. 


16. Let us see, then, how the questioner styled Him, beside calling Him good. He said, Good Master, what 
good thing shall I do ? adding to the title of “good” that of master. If Christ then did not chide because He 
was Called good, it must have been because He was called “good Master.” Further the manner of His 
reproof shews that it was the disbelief of the questioner, rather than the name of master, or of good, which 
He resented. A youth, who provides himself upon the observance of the law, but did not know the end of 
the law , which is Christ, who thought himself justified by works, without perceiving that Christ came to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel , and to those who believe that the law cannot save through the faith 
of justification , questioned the Lord of the law, the Only-begotten God, as though He were a teacher of 
the common precepts and the writings of the law. But the Lord, abhorring this declaration of irreverent 
unbelief, which addresses Him as a teacher of the law, answered, Why callest thou Me good? and to shew 
how we may know, and call Him good, He added, None is good, save one, God, not repudiating the name 
of good, if it be given to Him as God. 


17. Then, as a proof that He resents the name “good master,” on the ground of the unbelief, which 
addresses Him as a man, He replies to the vain-glorious youth, and his boast that he had fulfilled the law, 
One thing thou lackest; go, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven; and come, follow Me. There is no shrinking from the title of “good” in the promise of heavenly 
treasures, no reluctance to be regarded as “master” in the offer to lead the way to perfect blessedness. 
But there is reproof of the unbelief which draws an earthly opinion of Him from the teaching, that 
goodness belongs to God alone. To signify that He is both good and God, He exercises the functions of 
goodness, opening the heavenly treasures, and offering Himself as guide to them. All the homage offered 
to Him as man He repudiates, but he does not disown that which He paid to God; for at the moment when 
He confesses that the one God is good, His words and actions are those of the power and the goodness 
and the nature of the one God. 


18. That He did not shrink from the title of good, or decline the office of master, but resented the unbelief 
which perceived no more in Him than body and flesh, may be proved from the difference of His language, 
when the apostles confessed Him their Master, Ye call Me Master, and Lord, and ye say well, for so I am ; 
and on another occasion, Be ye not called masters, for Christ is your Master . From the faithful, to whom 
He is master, He accepts the title with words of praise, but here He rejects the name “good master,” when 
He is not acknowledged to be the Lord and the Christ, and pronounces the one God alone good, but 
without distinguishing Himself from God, for He calls Himself Lord, and Christ, and guide to the heavenly 
treasures. 


19. The Lord always maintained this definition of the faith of the Church, which consists in teaching that 
there is one God the Father, but without separating Himself from the mystery of the one God, for He 
declared Himself, by the nature which is His by birth, neither a second God, nor the sole God. Since the 
nature of the One God is in Him, He cannot be God of a different kind from Him; His birth requires that, 
being Son, it should be with a perfect Sonship . So He can neither be separated from God nor merged in 
God. Hence He speaks in words deliberately chosen, so that whatever He claims for the Father, He 
signifies in modest language to be appropriate to Himself also. Take as an instance the command, Believe 
in God, and believe also in Me . He is identified with God in honour; how, pray, can He be separated from 
His nature? He says, Believe in Me also, just as He said Believe in God. Do not the words in Me signify His 
nature? Separate the two natures, but you must separate also the two beliefs. If it be life, that we should 
believe in God without Christ, strip Christ of the name and qualities of God. But if perfect life is given to 
those who believe in God, only when they believe in Christ also, let the careful reader ponder the meaning 
of the saying, Believe in God, and believe in Me also, for these words, uniting faith in Him with faith in 
God, unite His nature to God’s. He enjoins first of all the duty of belief in God, but adds to it the command 
that we should believe in Himself also; which implies that He is God, since they who believe in God must 
also believe in Him. Yet He excludes the suggestion of a unity contrary to religion , for the exhortation 
Believe in God, believe in Me also, forbids us to think of Him as alone in solitude. 


20. In many, nay almost all His discourses, He offers the explanation of this mystery, never separating 
Himself from the divine unity, when He confesses God the Father, and never characterising God as single 
and solitary, when He places Himself in unity with Him. But nowhere does He more plainly teach the 
mystery of His unity and His birth than when He says, But the witness which I have is greater than that of 
John, for the works which the Father hath given Me to accomplish, the very works that I do, bear witness 
of Me, that the Father hath sent Me, and the Father which sent Me, He hath borne witness of Me. Ye have 
neither heard His voice at any time nor seen His form. And ye have not His word abiding in you, for Whom 
He sent, Him ye believe not. How can the Father be truly said to have borne witness of the Son, when 
neither He Himself was seen, nor His voice heard? Yet I remember that a voice was heard from Heaven, 


which said, This is My beloved Son, in Whom I have been well pleased; hear ye Him . How can it be said 
that they did not hear the voice of God, when the voice which they heard itself asserted that it was the 
Father’s voice? But perhaps the dwellers in Jerusalem had not heard what John had heard in the solitude 
of the desert. We must ask, then, “How did the Father bear witness in Jerusalem?” It is no longer the 
witness given to John, who heard the voice from heaven, but a witness greater than that of John. What 
that witness is He goes on to say, The works which the Father hath given me to accomplish, the very 
works which I do, bear witness of Me, that the Father hath sent Me. We must admit the authority of the 
testimony, for no one, except the Son sent of the Father, could do such works. His works are therefore His 
testimony. But what follows? And the Father, which sent Me, He hath borne witness of Me. Ye have neither 
heard His voice at any time, nor seen His form, and ye have not His word abiding in you. Are they 
blameless, in that they did not know the testimony of the Father, Who was never heard or seen amongst 
them, and Whose word was not abiding in them? No, for they cannot plead that His testimony was hidden 
from them; as Christ says, the testimony of His works is the testimony of the Father concerning Him. His 
works testify of Him that He was sent of the Father; but the testimony of these works is the Father’s 
testimony; since, therefore, the working of the Son is the Father’s testimony, it follows of necessity that 
the same nature was operative in Christ, by which the Father testifies of Him. So Christ, Who works the 
works, and the Father Who testifies through them, are revealed as possessing one inseparable nature 
through the birth, for the operation of Christ is signified to be itself the testimony of God concerning Him. 


21. They are not, therefore, acquitted of blame for not recognising the testimony; for the works of Christ 
are the Father’s testimony concerning Him. Nor can they plead ignorance of the testimony on the ground 
that they had not heard the voice of the Testifier, nor seen His form, nor had His word abiding in them. 
For immediately after the words, Ye have neither heard His voice at any time, nor seen His form, and ye 
have not His word abiding in you, He points out why the voice was not heard, nor the form seen, and the 
word did not abide in them, though the Father had testified concerning Him: For Whom He sent, Him ye 
believe not; that is, if they had believed Him, they would have heard the voice of God, and seen the form 
of God, and His word would have been in them, since through the unity of Their nature the Father is heard 
and manifested and possessed in the Son. Is He not also the expression of the Father, since He was sent 
from Him? Does He distinguish Himself by any difference of nature from the Father, when He says that 
the Father, testifying of Him, was neither heard, nor seen, nor understood, because they did not believe in 
Him, Whom the Father sent? The Only-begotten God does not, therefore, separate Himself from God when 
He confesses God the Father; but, proclaiming by the word “Father” His relationship to God, He includes 
Himself in the honour due to God. 


22. For, in this very same discourse in which He pronounces that His works testify of Him that He was 
sent of the Father, and asserts that the Father testifies of Him, that He was sent from Him, He says, The 
honour of Him, Who alone is God, ye seek not . This is not, however, a bare statement, without any 
previous preparation for the belief in His unity with the Father. Hear what precedes it, Ye will not come to 
Me that ye may have life. I receive not glory from men. But I know you, that ye have not the love of God in 
yourselves. Iam come in My Father’s name, and ye receive Me not: if another shall come in His name ,him 
ye will receive. How can ye believe, which receive glory from men, and the glory of Him, Who alone is 
God, ye seek not. He disdains the glory of men, for glory should rather be sought of God. It is the mark of 
unbelievers to receive glory of one another: for what glory can man give to man? He says He knows that 
the love of God is not in them, and pronounces, as the cause, that they do not receive Him coming in His 
Father’s name. “Coming in His Father’s name:” what does that mean but “coming in the name of God?” Is 
it not because they rejected Him Who came in the name of God, that the love of God is not in them? Is it 
not implied that He has the nature of God, when He says, Ye will not come to Me that ye may have life. 
Hear what He said of Himself in the same discourse, Verily, verily, I say unto you, the hour cometh, and 
now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and they that hear shall live . He comes in 
the name of the Father: that is, He is not Himself the Father, yet is in the same divine nature as the 
Father: for as Son and God it is natural for Him to come in the name of the Father. Then, another coming 
in the same name they will receive: but he is one from whom men will expect glory, and to whom they will 
give glory in return, though he will feign to have come in the name of the Father. By this, doubtless, is 
signified the Antichrist, glorying in his false use of the Father’s name. Him they will glorify, and will be 
glorified of him: but the glory of Him, Who alone is God, they will not seek. 


23. They have not the love of God in them, He says, because they rejected Him coming in the name of the 
Father, but accepted another, who came in the same name, and received glory of one another, but 
neglected the glory of Him, Who is the only true God. Is it possible to think that He separates Himself 
from the glory of the only God, when He gives as the reason why they seek not the glory of the only God, 
that they receive Antichrist, and Himself they will not receive? To reject Him is to neglect the glory of the 
only God; is not, then, His glory the glory of the only God, if to receive Him steadfastly was to seek the 
glory of the only God? This very discourse is our witness: for at its beginning we read, That all may honour 
the Son, even as they honour the Father. He that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father which 
sent Him . It is only things of the same nature that are equal in honour; equality of honour denotes that 
there is no separation between the honoured. But with the revelation of the birth is combined, the demand 
for equality of honour. Since the Son is to be honoured as the Father , and since they seek not the honour 
of Him, Who is the only God, He is not excluded from the honour of the only God, for His honour is one 
and the same as that of God: just as He that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father also, so he 


who seeks not the honour of the only God, seeks not the honour of Christ also. Accordingly the honour of 
Christ is inseparable from the honour of God. By His words, when the news of Lazarus’ sickness was 
brought to Him, He illustrates the complete identification of Father and Son in honour: This sickness is 
not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of Man may be glorified through him. Lazarus dies 
for the glory of God, that the Son of God may be glorified through him. Is there any doubt that the glory of 
the Son of God is the glory of God, when the death of Lazarus, which is glorious to God, glorifies the Son 
of God? Thus Christ is declared to be one in nature with God the Father through His birth, since the 
sickness of Lazarus is for the glory of God, and at the same time the Mystery of the faith is not violated, 
for the Son of God is to be glorified through Lazarus. The Son of God is to be regarded as God, yet He is 
none the less to be confessed also Son of God: for by glorifying God through Lazarus, the Son of God is 
glorified. 


24. By the mystery of the divine nature we are forbidden to separate the birth of the living Son from His 
living Father. The Son of God suffers no such change of kind, that the truth of His Father’s nature does not 
abide in Him. For even where, by the confession of one God only, He seems to disclaim for Himself the 
nature of God by the term “only,” nevertheless, without destroying the belief in one God, He places 
Himself in the unity of the Father’s nature. Thus, when the Scribe asked Him, which is the chief 
commandment of the law, He answered, Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord: thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy spirit, and with all thy strength. This 
is the first commandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There is 
none other commandment greater than these . They think that He severs Himself from the nature and 
worship of the One God when He pronounces as the chief commandment, Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God 
is one Lord, and does not even make Himself the object of worship in the second commandment, since the 
law bids us to love our neighbour, as it bids us to believe in one God. Nor must we pass over the answer of 
the Scribe, Of a truth thou hast well said, that God is one, and there is none other but He: and to love Him 
with all the heart, and all the strength and all the soul, and to love his neighbour as himself, this is greater 
than all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices . The answer of the Scribe seems to accord with the words of 
the Lord, for He too proclaims the innermost and inmost love of one God, and professes the love of one’s 
neighbour as real as the love of self, and places love of God and love of one’s neighbour above all the 
burnt offerings of sacrifices. But let us see what follows. 


25. And when Jesus saw that he answered discreetly, He said unto him, Thou art not far from the kingdom 
of God . What is the meaning of such moderate praise? Believe in one God, and love Him with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy heart, and love thy neighbour as thyself; if this be the faith 
which makes man perfect for the Kingdom of God, why is not the Scribe already within, instead of not far 
from the Kingdom of Heaven? It is in another strain that He grants the Kingdom of Heaven to those who 
clothe the naked, feed the hungry, give drink to the thirsty, and visit the sick and the prisoner, Come, ye 
blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world ; or rewards 
the poor in spirit, Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven . Their gain is 
perfect, their possession complete, their inheritance of the kingdom prepared for them is secured. But 
was this young man’s confession short of theirs? His ideal of duty raises love of neighbour to the level of 
love of self; what more did he want to attain to the perfection of good conduct? To be occasionally 
charitable, and ready to help, is not perfect love; but perfect love has fulfilled the whole duty of charity, 
when a man leaves no debt to his neighbour unpaid, but gives him as much as he gives himself. But the 
Scribe was debarred from perfection, because he did not know the mystery which had been accomplished. 
He received, indeed, the praise of the Lord for his profession of faith, he heard the reply that he was not 
far from the kingdom, but he was not put in actual possession of the blessed hope. His course, though 
ignorant, was favourable; he put the love of God before all things, and charity towards his neighbour on a 
level with love of self. And when he ranked the love of God even higher than charity towards his 
neighbour, he broke through the law of burnt offerings and sacrifices; and that was not far from the 
mystery of the Gospel. 


26. We may perceive also, from the words of our Lord Himself, why He said, Thou art not far from the 
Kingdom of Heaven, rather than, Thou shalt be in the Kingdom of Heaven. Then follows: And no man after 
that durst ask Him any question. And Jesus answered and said, as He taught in the Temple, How say the 
Scribes that the Christ is the Son of David? David himself saith in the Holy Spirit, The Lord said unto my 
Lord, Sit Thou on My right hand, till I make Thine enemies the footstool of Thy feet (Ps. cx. 1). David 
himself calleth Him Lord, and whence is He his Son ? The Scribe is not far from the Kingdom of God when 
he confesses one God, Who is to be loved above all things. But his own statement of the law is a reproach 
to him that the mystery of the law has escaped him, that he does not know Christ the Lord, the Son of 
God, by the nature of His birth to be included in the confession of the one God. The confession of one God 
according to the law seemed to leave no room for the Son of God in the mystery of the one Lord; so He 
asks the Scribe, how he can call Christ the Son of David, when David calls Him his Lord, since it is against 
the order of nature that the son of so great a Patriarch should be also his Lord. He would bid the Scribe, 
who regards Him only in respect of His flesh, and His birth from Mary, the daughter of David, to 
remember that, in respect of His Spirit, He is David’s Lord rather than his son; that the words, Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord, do not sever Christ from the mystery of the One Lord, since so great 
a Patriarch and Prophet calls Him his Lord, as the Son begotten of the Lord before the morning star. He 
does not pass over the law, or forget that none other is to be confessed Lord, but without violating the 


faith of the law, He teaches that He is Lord, in that He had His being by the mystery of a natural birth 
from the substance of the incorporeal God. He is one, born of one, and the nature of the one Lord has 
made Him by nature Lord. 


27. What room is any longer left for doubt? The Lord Himself proclaiming that the chief commandment of 
the law is to confess and love the one Lord, proves Himself to be Lord not by words of His own, but by the 
Prophet’s testimony, always signifying, however, that He is Lord, because He is the Son of God. By virtue 
of His birth He abides in the mystery of the one God, for the birth transmitting with it, as it did, the nature 
of God is not the issuing forth of another God with a different nature; and, because the generation is real, 
neither is the Father degraded from being Lord, nor is the Son born less than Lord. The Father retains His 
authority, the Son obtains His nature. God the Father is one Lord, but the Only-begotten God the Lord is 
not separated from the One, since He derives His nature as Lord from the one Lord. Thus by the law 
Christ teaches that there is one Lord; by the witness of the prophets He proves Himself Lord also. 


28. May the faith of the Gospel ever profit thus by the rash contentions of the ungodly to defend itself with 
the weapons of their attack, and conquering with the arms prepared for its destruction, prove that the 
words of the one Spirit are the doctrine of the one faith! For Christ is none other than He is preached, 
namely the true God, and abiding in the glory of the one true God. Just as He proclaims Himself Lord out 
of the law, even when He seems to deny the fact, so in the Gospels He proves Himself the true God, even 
when He appears to confess the opposite. To escape the acknowledgment that He is the true God, the 
heretics plead that He said, And this is life eternal, that they should know Thee, the only true God. and 
Him Whom Thou didst send, even Jesus Christ . When He says, Thee, the only true God, they think He 
excludes Himself from the reality of God by the restriction of solitariness; for the only true God cannot be 
understood except as a solitary God. It is true the Apostolic faith does not suffer us to believe in two true 
Gods, for nothing which is foreign to the nature of the one God can be put on equality with the truth of 
that nature; and there is more than one God in the reality of the one God, if there exists outside the nature 
of the only true God a true God of another kind, not possessing by virtue of His birth the same nature with 
Him. 


29. But by these very words He proclaims Himself plainly to be true God in the nature of the only true 
God. To understand this, let our answer proceed from statements which He made previously, though the 
connection is unbroken right down to these words. We can then establish the faith step by step, and let 
the confidence of our freedom rest at last on the summit of our argument, the true Godhead of Christ. 
There comes first the mystery of His words, He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father; and, Do ye not 
believe Me that I am in the Father and the Father in Me? The words that I say unto you, I speak not from 
Myself; but the Father abiding in Me, Himself doeth His works. Believe Me that I am in the Father and the 
Father in Me: or else believe Me for the very works’ sake . At the close of this discourse, teeming with 
deep mysteries, follows the reply of the disciples, Now know we that Thou knowest all things, and needest 
not that any man should ask thee: by this we believe that Thou camest forth from God . They perceived in 
Him the nature of God by the divine powers which He exercised; for to know all things, and to read the 
thoughts of the heart belongs to the Son, not to the mere messenger of God. They confessed, therefore, 
that He was come from God, because the power of the divine nature was in Him. 


30. The Lord praised their understanding, and answered not that He was sent from, but that He was come 
out from, God, signifying by the words “come out from” the great fact of His birth from the incorporeal 
God. He had already proclaimed the birth in the same language, when He said, Ye love Me, and believe 
that I came out from the Father, and came from the Father into this world . He had come from the Father 
into this world, because He had come out from God. To shew that He signifies His birth by the coming out, 
He adds that He has come from the Father; and since He had come out from God, because He had come 
from the Father, that “coming out,” followed, as it is, by the confession of the Father’s name, is simply and 
solely the birth. To the Apostles, then, as understanding this mystery of His coming out, He continues, Ye 
believe now, Behold the hour cometh, yea is come, that ye shall be scattered, every man to his own, and 
shall leave Me alone: yet Iam not alone, because the Father is with Me . He would shew that the “coming 
out” is not a separation from God the Father, but a birth, which by His being born continues in Him the 
nature of God the Father, and therefore He adds that He is not alone, but the Father is with Him; in power, 
that is, and unity of nature, for the Father was abiding in Him, speaking in His words, and working in His 
works. Lastly to shew the reason of this whole discourse, He adds, These things I have spoken to you, that 
in Me ye may have peace. In this world ye shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer, for I have overcome 
the world . He has spoken these things unto them, that in Him they may abide in peace, not torn asunder 
by the passion of dissension over debates about the faith. He was left alone, but was not alone, for He had 
come out from God, and there abode still in Him the God, from Whom He had come out. Therefore he 
bade them, when they were harassed in the world, to wait for His promises, for since He had come out 
from God, and God was still in Him, He had conquered the world. 


31. Then, finally, to express in words the whole Mystery, He raised His eyes to heaven, and said, Father, 
the hour is come: glorify Thy Son, that Thy Son may glorify Thee. Even as Thou gavest Him authority over 
all flesh, that, whatsoever Thou hast given Him, to them He should give eternal life . Do you call Him 
weak because He asks to be glorified? So be it, if He does not ask to be glorified in order that He may 
Himself glorify Him by Whom He is glorified. Of the receiving and giving of glory we have spoken in 


another book , and it would be superfluous to go over the question again. But of this at least we are 
certain, that He prays for glory in order that the Father may be glorified by granting it. But perhaps He is 
weak in that He receives power over all flesh. And indeed the receiving of power might be a sign of 
weakness if He were not able to give to those whom He receives life eternal. Yet the very fact of receiving 
is used to prove inferiority of nature. It might, if Christ were not true God by birth as truly as is the 
Unbegotten. But if the receiving of power signifies neither more nor less than the Birth, by which He 
received all that He has, that gift does not degrade the Begotten, because it makes Him perfectly and 
entirely what God is. God Unbegotten brought God Only-begotten to a perfect birth of divine blessedness: 
it is, then, the mystery of the Father to be the Author of the Birth, but it is no degradation to the Son to be 
made the perfect image of His Author by a real birth. The giving of power over all flesh, and this, in order 
that to all flesh might be given eternal life, postulates the Fatherhood of the Giver and the Divinity of the 
Receiver: for by giving is signified that the One is the Father, and in receiving the power to give eternal 
life, the Other remains God the Son. All power is therefore natural and congenital to the Son of God; and 
though it is given, that does not separate Him from His Author, for that which is given is the property of 
His Author, power to bestow eternal life, to change the corruptible into the incorruptible. The Father gave 
all, the Son received all; as is plain from His words, All things, whatsoever the Father hath, are Mine . He 
is not speaking here of species of created things, and processes of material change , but He unfolds to us 
the glory of the blessed and perfect Divinity, and teaches us that God is here manifested as the sum of His 
attributes, His power, His eternity, His providence, His authority; not that we should think that He 
possesses these as something extraneous to Himself, but that by these His qualities He Himself has been 
expressed in terms partly comprehensible by our sense. The Only-begotten, therefore, taught that He had 
all that the Father has, and that the Holy Spirit should receive of Him: as He says, All things, whatsoever 
the Father hath, are Mine; therefore I said, He shall take of Mine . All that the Father hath are His, 
delivered and received: but these gifts do not degrade His divinity, since they give Him the same 
attributes as the Father. 


32. These are the steps by which He advances the knowledge of Himself. He teaches that He is come out 
from the Father, proclaims that the Father is with Him, and testifies that He has conquered the world. He 
is to be glorified of the Father, and will glorify Him: He will use the power He has received, to give to all 
flesh eternal life. Then hear the crowning point, which concludes the whole series, And this is life eternal, 
that they should know Thee, the only true God, and Him Whom Thou didst send, even Jesus Christ . Learn, 
heretic, to confess, if you cannot believe, the faith which gives eternal life. Separate, if you can, Christ 
from God, the Son from the Father, God over all from the true God, the One from the Only: if, as you say, 
eternal life is to believe in one only true God without Jesus Christ. But if there is no eternal life in a 
confession of the only true God, which separates Christ from Him, how, pray, can Christ be separated from 
the true God for our faith, when He is not separable for our salvation? 


33. I know that laboured solutions of difficult questions do not find favour with the reader, but it will 
perhaps be to the advantage of the faith if I permit myself to postpone for a time the exposition of the full 
truth, and wrestle against the heretics with these words of the Gospel. You hear the statement of the Lord, 
This is life eternal, that they should know Thee, the only true God, and Him Whom Thou didst send, even 
Jesus Christ. What is it, pray, which suggests to you that Christ is not the true God? No further indication 
is given to shew you what you should think of Christ. There is nothing but Jesus Christ: not Son of Man, as 
He generally called Himself: not Son of God, as He often declared Himself: not the living bread which 
cometh down from Heaven , as He repeated to the scandal of many. He says, Thee, the only true God, and 
Him Whom Thou didst send, even Jesus Christ, omitting all His usual names and titles, natural and 
assumed. Hence, if the confession of the only true God, and of Jesus Christ, gives us eternal life, without 
doubt the name Jesus Christ has here the full sense of that of God. 


34. But perhaps by saying, Thee the only, Christ severs Himself from communion and unity with God. Yes, 
but after the words, Thee the only true God, does He not immediately continue, and Him Whom Thou 
didst send, even Jesus Christ? I appeal to the sense of the reader: what must we believe Christ to be, 
when we are commanded to believe in Him also, as well as the Father the only true God? Or, perhaps, if 
the Father is the only true God, there is no room for Christ to be God. It might be so, if, because there is 
one God the Father, Christ were not the one Lord . The fact that God the Father is one, leaves Christ none 
the less the one Lord: and similarly the Father’s one true Godhead makes Christ none the less true God: 
for we can only obtain eternal life if we believe in Christ, as well as in the only true God 


35. Come, heretic, what will your fatuous doctrine instruct us to believe of Christ; Christ, Who dispenses 
eternal life, Who is glorified of, and glorifies, the Father, Who overcame the world, Who, deserted, is not 
alone, but has the Father with Him, Who came out from God, and came from the Father? He is born with 
such divine powers; what of the nature and reality of God will you allow Him? It is in vain that we believe 
in the only true God the Father, unless we believe also in Him, Whom He sent, even Jesus Christ. Why do 
you hesitate? Tell us, what is Christ to be confessed? You deny what has been written: what is left, but to 
believe what has not been written? O unhappy wilfulness! O falsehood striving against the truth! Christ is 
united in belief and confession with the only true God the Father: what faith is it, pray, to deny Him to be 
true God, and to call Him a creature, when it is no faith to believe in the only true God without Christ? But 
you are narrow, heretic, and unable to receive the Holy Spirit. The sense of the heavenly words escapes 
you; stung with the asp’s poison of error, you forget that Christ is to be confessed true God in the faith of 


the only true God, if we would obtain eternal life. 


36. But the faith of the Church, while confessing the only true God the Father, confesses Christ also. It 
does not confess Christ true God without the Father the only true God; nor the Father the only true God 
without Christ. It confesses Christ true God, because it confesses the Father the only true God. Thus the 
fact that God the Father is the only true God constitutes Christ also true God. The Only-begotten God 
suffered no change of nature by His natural birth: and He Who, according to the nature of His divine 
origin was born God from the living God, is, by the truth of that nature, inalienable from the only true 
God. Thus there follows from the true divine nature its necessary result, that the outcome of true divinity 
must be a true birth, and that the one God could not produce from Himself a God of a second kind. The 
mystery of God consists neither in simplicity, nor in multiplicity: for neither is there another God, Who 
springs from God with qualities of His own nature, nor does God remain as a single Person, for the true 
birth of the Son teaches us to confess Him as Father. The begotten God did not, therefore, lose the 
qualities of His nature: He possesses the natural power of Him, Whose nature He retains in Himself by a 
natural birth. The divinity in Him is not changed, or degenerate, for if His birth had brought with it any 
defect, it would more justly cast upon the Nature, through which He came into being, the reflection of 
having failed to implant in its offspring the properties of itself. The change would not degrade the Son, 
Who had passed into a new substance by birth, but the Father, Who had been unable to maintain the 
constancy of His nature in the birth of the Son, and had brought forth something external and foreign to 
Himself. 


37. But, as we have often said, the inadequacy of human ideas has no corresponding inadequacy in the 
unity of God the Father and God the Son: as though there were extension, or series, or flux, like a spring 
pouring forth its stream from the source, or a tree supporting its branch on the stem, or fire giving out its 
heat into space. In these cases we have expansion without any separation: the parts are bound together 
and do not exist of themselves, but the heat is in the fire, the branch in the tree, the stream in the spring. 
So the thing itself alone has an independent existence; the one does not pass into the other, for the tree 
and the branch are one and the same, as also the fire and the heat, the spring and the stream. But the 
Only-begotten God is God, subsisting by virtue of a perfect and ineffable birth, true Scion of the 
Unbegotten God, incorporeal offspring of an incorporeal nature, living and true God of living and true 
God, God of a nature inseparable from God. The fact of birth does not make Him God with a different 
nature, nor did the generation, which produced His substance, change its nature in kind. 


38. Put in the dispensation of the flesh which He assumed, and through the obedience whereby He 
emptied Himself of the form of God, Christ, born man, took to Himself a new nature, not by loss of virtue 
or nature but by change of fashion. He emptied Himself of the form of God and took the form of a servant, 
when He was born. But the Father’s nature, with which He was in natural unity, was not affected by this 
assumption of flesh; while Christ, though abiding in the virtue of His nature, yet in respect of the 
humanity assumed in this temporal change, lost together with the form of God the unity with the divine 
nature also. But the Incarnation is summed up in this, that the whole Son, that is, His manhood as well as 
His divinity, was permitted by the Father’s gracious favour to continue in the unity of the Father’s nature, 
and retained not only the powers of the divine nature, but also that nature’s self. For the object to be 
gained was that man might become God. But the assumed manhood could not in any wise abide in the 
unity of God, unless, through unity with God, it attained to unity with the nature of God. Then, since God 
the Word was in the nature of God, the Word made flesh would in its turn also be in the nature of God. 
Thus, if the flesh were united to the glory of the Word, the man Jesus Christ could abide in the glory of 
God the Father, and the Word made flesh could be restored to the unity of the Father’s nature, even as 
regards His manhood, since the assumed flesh had obtained the glory of the Word. Therefore the Father 
must reinstate the Word in His unity, that the offspring of His nature might again return to be glorified in 
Himself: for the unity had been infringed by the new dispensation, and could only be restored perfect as 
before if the Father glorified with Himself the flesh assumed by the Son. 


39. For this reason, having already so well prepared their minds for the understanding of this belief, the 
Lord follows up the words, And this is eternal life, that they should know Thee, the only true God, and Him 
Whom Thou didst send, even Jesus Christ, with a reference to the obedience displayed in His incarnation, 
I have glorified Thee on the earth, I have accomplished the work which Thou gavest Me to do . And then, 
that we might know the reward of His obedience, and the secret purpose of the whole divine plan, He 
continued, And now, O Father, glorify Thou Me with Thine own self, with the glory which I had with Thee 
before the world was . Does any one deny that Christ remained in the nature of God or believe Him 
separable and distinct from the only true God? Let him tell us what is the meaning of this prayer. And now, 
O Father, glorify Thou Me with Thine own self. For what purpose should the Father glorify Him with His 
own self? What is the signification of these words? What follows from their signification? The Father 
neither stood in need of glory, nor had He emptied Himself of the form of His glory. How should He glorify 
the Son with His own self, and with that glory which He had with Him before the world was made? And 
what is the sense of which He had with Him? Christ does not say, “The glory which I had before the world 
was made, when I was with Thee,” but, The glory which I had with Thee. When I was with Thee would 
signify, “when I dwelt by Thy side:” but which I had with Thee teaches the Mystery of His nature. Further, 
Glorify Me with Thyself is not the same as “Glorify Me.” He does not ask merely that He may be glorified, 
that He may have some special glory of His own, but prays that He may be glorified of the Father with 


Himself. The Father was to glorify Him with Himself, that He might abide in unity with Him as before, 
since the unity with the Father’s glory had left Him through the obedience of the Incarnation. And this 
means that the glorifying should reinstate Him in that nature, with which He was united by the Mystery of 
His divine birth; that He might be glorified of the Father with Himself; that He should resume all that He 
had had with the Father before; that the assumption of the servant’s form should not estrange from Him 
the nature of the form of God, but that God should glorify in Himself the form of the servant, that it might 
become for ever the form of God, since He, Who had before abode in the form of God, was now in the form 
of a servant. And since the form of a servant was to be glorified in the form of God, it was to be glorified in 
Him in Whose form the fashion of the servant’s form was to be honoured. 


40. But these words of the Lord are not new, or attested now for the first time in the teaching of the 
Gospels, for He testified to this very mystery of God the Father glorifying the Son with Himself by the 
noble joy at the fulfilment of His hope, with which He rejoiced at the very moment when Judas went forth 
to betray Him. Filled with joy that His purpose was now to be fully accomplished, He said, Now is the Son 
of Man glorified and God is glorified in Him. If God is glorified in Him, He hath glorified Him in Himself, 
and straightway hath He glorified Him . How can we whose souls are burdened with bodies of clay, whose 
minds are polluted and stained with foul consciousness of sin, be so puffed up as to judge of His divine 
claim? How can we set up ourselves to criticise His heavenly nature, rebelling against God with our 
unhallowed and blasphemous disputations? The Lord enunciated the faith of the Gospel in the simplest 
words that could be found, and fitted His discourses to our understanding, so far as the weakness of our 
nature allowed Him, without saying anything unworthy of the majesty of His own nature. The signification 
of His opening words cannot, I think, be doubted, Now is the Son of Man glorified; that is, all the glory 
which He obtains is not for the Word but for His flesh: not for the birth of His Godhead, but for the 
dispensation of His manhood born into the world. What then, may I ask, is the meaning of what follows, 
And God is glorified in Him? I hear that God is glorified in Him; but what that can be according to your 
interpretation, heretic, I do not know. God is glorified in Him, in the Son of Man, that is: tell me, then, is 
the Son of Man the same as the Son of God? And since the Son of Man is not one and the Son of God 
another, but He Who is Son of God is Himself also Son of Man, Who, pray, is the God Who is glorified in 
this Son of Man, Who is also Son of God? 


41. So God is glorified in the Son of Man, Who is also Son of God. Let us see, then, what is this third 
clause which is added, If God is glorified in Him, God hath also glorified Him in Himself. What, pray, is this 
secret mystery? God, in the glorified Son of Man, glorifies a glorified God in Himself! The glory of God is 
in the Son of Man, and the glory of God is in the glory of the Son of Man. God glorifies in Himself, but man 
is not glorified through himself. Again the God Who is glorified in the man, though He receives the glory, 
yet is Himself none other than God. But since in the glorifying of the Son of Man, the God, Who glorifies, 
glorifies God in Himself, I recognise that the glory of Christ’s nature is taken into the glory of that nature 
which glorifies His nature. God does not glorify Himself; but He glorifies in Himself God glorified in man. 
And this “glorifies in Himself,” though it is not a glorifying of Himself, yet means that He took the nature, 
which He glorified, into the glory of His own nature since the God, Who glorifies the God glorified in man, 
glorifies Him in Himself, He proves that the God Whom He glorifies is in Himself, for He glorifies Him in 
Himself. Come, heretic, whoever you be, produce the inextricable objections of your tortuous doctrine; 
though they bind themselves in their own tangles, yet, marshal them as you will, we shall not be in danger 
of sticking in their snares. The Son of Man is glorified; God is glorified in Him; God glorifies in Himself 
Him, Who is glorified in the man. It is not the same that the Son of Man is glorified, as that God is 
glorified in the Son of Man, or that God glorifies in Himself Him, Who is glorified in the man. Express in 
the terms of your unholy belief, what you mean by God being glorified in the Son of Man. It must certainly 
be either Christ Who is glorified in the flesh, or the Father Who is glorified in Christ. If it is Christ, Christ 
is manifestly God, Who is glorified in the flesh. If it is the Father, we are face to face with the mystery of 
the unity, since the Father is glorified in the Son. Thus, if you allow it to be Christ, despite yourself you 
confess Him God; if you understand it of God the Father, you cannot deny the nature of God the Father in 
Christ. Let this be enough concerning the glorified Son of Man and God glorified in Him. But when we 
consider that God glorifies in Himself God, Who is glorified in the Son of Man, by what loophole, pray, can 
your profane doctrine escape from the confession that Christ is very God according to the verity of His 
nature? God glorifies in Himself Christ, Who was born a man; is Christ then outside Him, when He 
glorifies Him in Himself? He restores to Christ in Himself the glory which He had with Himself, and now 
that the servant’s form, which He assumed, is in turn assumed into the form of God, God Who is glorified 
in man is glorified in Himself; He was in God’s self before the dispensation, by which He emptied Himself, 
and now He is united with God’s self, both in the form of the servant, and in the nature belonging to His 
birth. For His birth did not make Him God of a new and foreign nature, but by generation He was made 
natural Son of a natural Father. After His human birth, when He is glorified in His manhood, He shines 
again with the glory of His own nature; the Father glorifies Him in Himself, when He is assumed into the 
glory of His Father’s nature, of which He had emptied Himself in the dispensation. 


42. The words of the Apostle’s faith are a barrier against your reckless and frenzied profanity, which 
forbids you to turn the freedom of speculation into licence, and wander into error. Every tongue, he says, 
shall confess that Jesus is Lord in the glory of God the Father . The Father has glorified Him in Himself, 
therefore He must be confessed in the glory of the Father. And if He is to be confessed in the Father’s 
glory, and the Father has glorified Him in Himself, is He not plainly all that His Father is, since the Father 


has glorified Him in Himself and He is to be confessed in the Father’s glory? He is now not merely in the 
glory of God, but in the glory of God the Father. The Father glorifies Him, not with a glory from without, 
but in Himself. By taking Him back into that glory, which belongs to Himself, and which He had with Him 
before, the Father glorifies Him with Himself and in Himself. Therefore this confession is inseparable from 
Christ even in the humiliation of His manhood, as He says, And this is eternal life, that they should know 
Thee, the only true God, Him, Whom Thou didst send, even Jesus Christ ; for firstly there is no life eternal 
in the confession of God the Father without Jesus Christ, and secondly Christ is glorified in the Father. 
Eternal life is precisely this, to know the only true God and Him, Whom He sent, even Jesus Christ; deny 
that Christ is true God, if you can have life by believing in God without Him. As for the truth that God the 
Father is the only true God; let this be untrue of the God Christ, unless Christ’s glory is wholly in the only 
true God the Father. For if the Father glorifies Him in Himself, and the Father is the only true God, Christ 
is not outside the only true God, since the Father, Who is the only true God, glorifies in Himself Christ, 
Who is raised into the glory of God. And in that He is glorified by the only true God in Himself, He is not 
estranged from the only true God, for He is glorified by the true God in Himself, the only God. 


43. But perhaps the godless unbeliever meets the pious believer with the assertion that we cannot 
understand of the true God a confession of powerlessness, such as, Verily, verily, I say unto you, The Son 
can do nothing of Himself, but what He hath seen the Father doing . If the twofold anger of the Jews had 
not demanded a twofold answer, it would indeed have been a confession of weakness, that the Son could 
do nothing of Himself, except what He had seen the Father doing. But Christ was answering in the same 
sentence the double charge of the Jews, who accused Him of violating the Sabbath, and of making Himself 
equal with God by calling God His Father. Do you think, then, that by fixing attention upon the form of His 
reply you can withdraw it for the substance? We have already treated of this passage in another book ; yet 
as the exposition of the faith gains rather than loses by repetition, let us ponder once more on the words, 
since the occasion demands it of us. 


44. Hear how the necessity for the reply arose:—And for this cause did the Jews persecute Jesus, and 
sought to kill Him, because He did these things on the Sabbath . Their anger was so kindled against Him, 
that they desired to kill Him, because He did His works on the Sabbath. But let us see also what the Lord 
answered, My Father worketh even until now, and I work . Tell us, heretic, what is that work of the Father; 
since through the Son, and in the Son, are all things, visible and invisible? You, who are wise beyond the 
Gospels, have doubtless obtained from some other secret source of learning the knowledge of the Father’s 
work, to reveal Him to us. But the Father works in the Son, as the Son Himself says, The words that I say 
unto you, I speak not from Myself, but the Father who abideth in Me, He doeth His works . Do you grasp 
the meaning of the words, My Father worketh even until now? He speaks that we may recognise in Him 
the power of the Father’s nature employing the nature, which has that power, to work on the Sabbath. The 
Father works in Him while He works; without doubt, then, He works along with the working of the Father, 
and therefore He says, My Father worketh even until now, that this present work of His words and actions 
may be regarded as the working of the Father’s nature in Himself. This worketh even until now identifies 
the time with the moment of speaking, and therefore we must regard Him as referring to that very work 
of the Father’s which He was then doing, for it implies the working of the Father at the very time of His 
words. And lest the Faith, being restricted to a knowledge of the Father only, should fail of the hope of 
eternal life, He adds at once, And I work; that is, what the Father worketh even until now, the Son also 
worketh. Thus He expounds the whole of the faith; for the work which is now, belongs to the present time; 
and if the Father works, and the Son works, no union exists between them, which merges them into a 
single Person . But the wrath of the bystanders is now redoubled. Hear what follows, For this cause, 
therefore, the Jews sought the more to kill Him, because He not only broke the Sabbath, but because He 
called God His own Father, making Himself equal with God . Allow me here to repeat that, by the 
judgment of the Evangelist and by common consent of mankind, the Son is in equality with the Father’s 
nature; and that equality cannot exist except by identity of nature. The begotten cannot derive what it is 
save from its source and the thing generated cannot be foreign to that which generates it, since from that 
alone has it come to be what it is. Let us see, then, what the Lord replied to this double outburst of wrath, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, the Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He hath seen the Father doing: 
for what things soever He doeth, these the Son also doeth in like manner . 


45. Unless we regard these words as an integral part of His statement, we do them violence by forcing 
upon them an arbitrary and unbelieving interpretation. But if His answer refers to the grounds of their 
anger, our faith expresses rightly what He meant to teach, and the perversity of the ungodly is left without 
support for its profane delusion. Let us see then whether this reply is suitable to an accusation of working 
on the Sabbath. The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He hath seen the Father doing. He has said 
just above, My Father worketh even until now, and I work. If by virtue of the authority of the Father’s 
nature within Him, all that He works, He works with the Father in Him, and the Father works even until 
now on the Sabbath, then the Son, Who pleads the authority of the Father’s working, is acquitted of 
blame. For the words, can do nothing, refer not to strength but to authority; He can do nothing of Himself, 
except what He has seen. Now, to have seen does not confer the power to do, and therefore He is not 
weak, if He can do nothing without having seen, but His authority is shewn to depend on seeing. Again 
the words, unless He hath seen, signify the consciousness derived from seeing, as when He says to the 
Apostles, Behold I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields, that they are white already unto 
harvest . With the consciousness that the Father’s nature is abiding in Him, and working in Him when He 


works, to forestall the idea that the Lord of the Sabbath has violated the Sabbath, He pronounces that, 
The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He hath seen the Father doing. And thus He demonstrates 
that His every action springs from His consciousness of the nature working within Him; when He works 
on the Sabbath, the Father worketh even until now on the Sabbath. In what follows, however, He refers to 
the second cause of their indignation, For what things soever He doeth, the Son doeth in like manner. Is it 
false that, what things soever the Father doeth, the Son doeth in like manner? Does the Son of God admit 
a distinction between the Father’s power and working and His own? Does He shrink from claiming the 
equality of homage befitting an equal in power and nature? If He does, disdain His weakness, and degrade 
Him from equality of nature with the Father. But He Himself says only a little later, That all may honour 
the Son, even as they honour the Father, He that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father which 
sent Him . Discover, if you can, the inferiority, when Both are equal in honour; make out the weakness, 
when Both work with the same power. 


46. Why do you misrepresent the occasion of the reply in order to detract from His divinity? To the 
working on the Sabbath He answers that He can do nothing of Himself, but what He hath seen the Father 
doing: to demonstrate His equality, He professes to do what things soever the Father doeth. Enforce your 
charge of weakness, by His answer concerning the Sabbath, if you can disprove that what things soever 
the Father doeth, the Son doeth in like manner. But if what things soever includes all things without 
exception; in what is He found weak, when there is nothing that the Father doeth, which He cannot also 
do? Where is His claim to equality refuted by any episode of weakness, when one and the same honour is 
demanded for Him and for the Father? If Both have the same power in operation, and both claim the same 
reverence in worship, I cannot understand what dishonour of inferiority can exist, since Father and Son 
possess the same power of operation, and equality of honour. 


47. Although we have treated this passage as the facts themselves explain it, yet to prove that the Lord’s 
words, The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He hath seen the Father doing, so far from supporting 
this unholy degradation of His nature, testify to His conscious possession of the nature of the Father, by 
Whose authority He worked on the Sabbath, let us shew them that we can produce another saying of the 
Lord, which bears upon the question, I do nothing of Myself, but as the Father taught Me, I speak these 
things. And He that sent Me is with Me: He hath not left Me alone, for I do always the things that are 
pleasing to Him . Do you feel what is implied in the words, The Son can do nothing, but what He hath seen 
the Father doing? Or what a mystery is contained in the saying, I can do nothing of myself, and He hath 
not left me alone, for I do always the things that are pleasing to Him? He does nothing of Himself, because 
the Father abides in Him; can you reconcile with this the fact that the Father does not leave Him, because 
He does the things which are pleasing to Him? Your interpretation, heretic, sets up a contradiction 
between these two statements, that He does nothing of Himself, unless taught of the Father abiding in 
Him, and that the Father abides in Him, because He does always the things which are pleasing to Him. 
For if the Father’s abiding in Him means that He does nothing of Himself, how could He have deserved 
that the Father should abide in Him, by doing always the things which are pleasing to the Father. It is no 
merit, not to do of oneself what one does. Conversely, how are the Son’s deeds pleasing to the Father, if 
the Father Himself, abiding in the Son, be their Author? Impiety, thou art in a sore strait; the well-armed 
piety of the faith hath hemmed thee in. The Son is either an Agent, or He is not. If He is not an Agent, how 
does He please by his acts? If He is an Agent, in what sense are deeds, done not of Himself, His own? On 
the one hand, He must have done the things which are pleasing; on the other, it is no merit to have done, 
yet not of oneself, what one does. 


48. But, my opponent, the unity of Their nature is such, that the several action of Each implies the 
conjoint action of Both, and Their joint activity a several activity of Each. Conceive the Son acting, and the 
Father acting through Him. He acts not of Himself, for we have to explain how the Father abides in Him. 
He acts in His own Person, for in accordance with His birth as the Son, He does Himself what is pleasing. 
His acting not of Himself would prove Him weak, were it not the case that He so acts that what He does is 
pleasing to the Father. But He would not be in the unity of the divine nature, if the deeds which He does, 
and wherein He pleases, were not His own, and He were merely prompted to action by the Father abiding 
in Him. The Father then in abiding in Him, teaches Him, and the Son in acting, acts not of Himself; while, 
on the other hand, the Son, though not acting of Himself, acts Himself, for what He does is pleasing. Thus 
is the unity of Their nature retained in Their action, for the One, though He acts Himself, does not act of 
Himself, while the Other, Who has abstained from action, is yet active. 


49. Connect with this that saying, which you lay hold of to support the imputation of infirmity, All that the 
Father giveth Me shall come unto Me, and him that cometh to Me I will in no wise cast out; for Iam come 
down from heaven not to do Mine own will, but the will of the Father that sent Me . But, perhaps you say, 
the Son has no freedom of will: the weakness of His nature subjects Him to necessity, and He is denied 
free-will, and subjected to necessity that He may not reject those who are given to Him and come from the 
Father. Nor was the Lord content to demonstrate the mystery of the Unity by His action in not rejecting 
those who are given to Him, nor seeking to do His own will instead of the will of him that sent Him, but 
when the Jews, after the repetition of the words, Him that sent Me, began to murmur, He confirms our 
interpretation by saying, Every one who heareth from the Father and learneth, cometh unto Me. Not that 
any man hath seen the Father, save He which is from God, He hath seen the Father. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, he that believeth in Me hath eternal life . Now, tell me first, where has the Father been heard, 


received, although at His last coming He will favour with His acceptance and blessing the circumcision 
also, even the race of Abraham, which by and by is to acknowledge Him. Well, then, there is also another 
Psalm, which begins with these words: “Give Thy judgments, O God, to the King,” that is, to Christ who 
was to come as King, “and Thy righteousness unto the King’s son,” that is, to Christ’s people; for His sons 
are they who are born again in Him. But it will here be said that this Psalm has reference to Solomon. 
However, will not those portions of the Psalm which apply to Christ alone, be enough to teach us that all 
the rest, too, relates to Christ, and not to Solomon? “He shall come down,” says He, “like rain upon a 
fleece, and like dropping showers upon the earth,” describing His descent from heaven to the flesh as 
gentle and unobserved. Solomon, however, if he had indeed any descent at all, came not down like a 
shower, because he descended not from heaven. But I will set before you more literal points. “He shall 
have dominion,” says the Psalmist, “from sea to sea, and from the river unto the ends of the earth.” To 
Christ alone was this given; whilst Solomon reigned over only the moderately-sized kingdom of Judah. 
“Yea, all kings shall fall down before Him.” Whom, indeed, shall they all thus worship, except Christ? “All 
nations shall serve Him.” To whom shall all thus do homage, but Christ? “His name shall endure for ever.” 
Whose name has this eternity of fame, but Christ’s? “Longer than the sun shall His name remain,” for 
longer than the sun shall be the Word of God, even Christ. “And in Him shall all nations be blessed.” In 
Solomon was no nation blessed; in Christ every nation. And what if the Psalm proves Him to be even God? 
“They shall call Him blessed.” (On what ground?) Because blessed is the Lord God of Israel, who only 
doeth wonderful things.” “Blessed also is His glorious name, and with His glory shall all the earth be 
filled.” On the contrary, Solomon (as I make bold to affirm) lost even the glory which he had from God, 
seduced by his love of women even into idolatry. And thus, the statement which occurs in about the middle 
of this Psalm, “His enemies shall lick the dust” (of course, as having been, (to use the apostle’s phrase,) 
“put under His feet” ), will bear upon the very object which I had in view, when I both introduced the 
Psalm, and insisted on my opinion of its sense,—namely, that I might demonstrate both the glory of His 
kingdom and the subjection of His enemies in pursuance of the Creator’s own plans, with the view of 
laying down this conclusion, that none but He can be believed to be the Christ of the Creator. 


CHAPTER X 


DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY, CONTINUED. HOW ARE THE DEAD RAISED? AND WITH WHAT 
BODY DO THEY COME? THESE QUESTIONS ANSWERED IN SUCH A SENSE AS TO MAINTAIN THE TRUTH OF THE 
RAISED BODY, AGAINST MARCION. CHRIST AS THE SECOND ADAM CONNECTED WITH THE CREATOR OF THE 
FIRST MAN. LET US BEAR THE IMAGE OF THE HEAVENLY. THE TRIUMPH OVER DEATH IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
THE PROPHETS. HOSEA AND ST. PAUL COMPARED 


Let us now return to the resurrection, to the defence of which against heretics of all sorts we have given 
indeed sufficient attention in another work of ours. But we will not be wanting (in some defence of the 
doctrine) even here, in consideration of such persons as are ignorant of that little treatise. “What,” asks 
he, “shall they do who are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not?” Now, never mind that practice, 
(whatever it may have been.) The Februarian lustrations will perhaps answer him (quite as well), by 
praying for the dead. Do not then suppose that the apostle here indicates some new god as the author and 
advocate of this (baptism for the dead. His only aim in alluding to it was) that he might all the more firmly 
insist upon the resurrection of the body, in proportion as they who were vainly baptized for the dead 
resorted to the practice from their belief of such a resurrection. We have the apostle in another passage 
defining “but one baptism.” To be “baptized for the dead” therefore means, in fact, to be baptized for the 
body; for, as we have shown, it is the body which becomes dead. What, then, shall they do who are 
baptized for the body, if the body rises not again? We stand, then, on firm ground (when we say) that the 
next question which the apostle has discussed equally relates to the body. But “some man will say, How 
are the dead raised up? With what body do they come?’“ Having established the doctrine of the 
resurrection which was denied, it was natural to discuss what would be the sort of body (in the 
resurrection), of which no one had an idea. On this point we have other opponents with whom to engage. 
For Marcion does not in any wise admit the resurrection of the flesh, and it is only the salvation of the soul 
which he promises; consequently the question which he raises is not concerning the sort of body, but the 
very substance thereof. Notwithstanding, he is most plainly refuted even from what the apostle advances 
respecting the quality of the body, in answer to those who ask, “How are the dead raised up? with what 
body do they come?” For as he treated of the sort of body, he of course ipso facto proclaimed in the 
argument that it was a body which would rise again. Indeed, since he proposes as his examples “wheat 
grain, or some other grain, to which God giveth a body, such as it hath pleased Him;” since also he says, 
that “to every seed is its own body;” that, consequently, “there is one kind of flesh of men, whilst there is 
another of beasts, and (another) of birds; that there are also celestial bodies and bodies terrestrial; and 
that there is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars”—does he 
not therefore intimate that there is to be a resurrection of the flesh or body, which he illustrates by fleshly 
and corporeal samples? Does he not also guarantee that the resurrection shall be accomplished by that 
God from whom proceed all the (creatures which have served him for) examples? “So also,” says he, “is 
the resurrection of the dead.” How? Just as the grain, which is sown a body, springs up a body. This 
sowing of the body he called the dissolving thereof in the ground, “because it is sown in corruption,” (but 
‘Is raised) to honour and power.” Now, just as in the case of the grain, so here: to Him will belong the 
work in the revival of the body, who ordered the process in the dissolution thereof. If, however, you 
remove the body from the resurrection which you submitted to the dissolution, what becomes of the 


and where has He taught His hearers? No one hath seen the Father, save Him Who is from God: has any 
one ever heard Him Whom no one has ever seen? He that has heard from the Father, comes to the Son: 
and he that has heard the teaching of the Son, has heard the teaching of the Father’s nature, for its 
properties are revealed in the Son. When, therefore, we hear the Son teaching, we must understand that 
we are hearing the teaching of the Father. No one hath seen the Father, yet he who comes to the Son, 
hears and learns from the Father to come: it is manifest, therefore, that the Father teaches through the 
words of the Son, and, though seen of none, speaks to us in the manifestation of the Son, because the Son, 
by virtue of His perfect birth, possesses all the properties of His Father’s nature. The Only-begotten God 
desiring, therefore, to testify of the Father’s authority, yet inculcating His own unity with the Father’s 
nature, does not cast out those who are given to Him of the Father, or work His own will instead of the will 
of Him that sent Him: not that He does not will what He does, or is not Himself heard when He teaches; 
but in order that He may reveal Him Who sent Him, and Himself the Sent, under the aspect of one 
indistinguishable nature, He shews all that He wills, and says, and does, to be the will and works of the 
Father. 


50. But He proves abundantly that His will is free by the words, As the Father raiseth the dead and 
quickeneth them, even so the Son also quickeneth whom He will . When the equality of Father and Son in 
power and honour is indicated, then the freedom of the Son’s will is made manifest: when Their unity is 
demonstrated, His conformity to the Father’s will is signified, for what the Father wills, the Son does. But 
to do is something more than to obey a will: the latter would imply external necessity, while to do 
another’s will requires unity with him, being an act of volition. In doing the will of the Father the Son 
teaches that through the identity of Their nature His will is the same in nature with the Father’s, since all 
that He does is the Father’s will. The Son plainly wills all that the Father wills, for wills of the same nature 
cannot dissent from one another. It is the will of the Father which is revealed in the words, For this is the 
will of My Father, that every one that beholdeth the Son and believeth in Him, should have eternal life, 
and that I should raise Him up at the last day . Hear now, whether the will of the Son is discordant with 
the Father’s, when He says, Father, those whom Thou hast given Me, I will that where I am they also may 
be with Me . Here is no doubt that the Son wills: for while the Father wills that those who believe in the 
Son should have eternal life, the Son wills that the believer should be where He is. For is it not eternal life 
to dwell together with Christ? And does He not grant to the believer in Him all perfection of blessing 
when He says, No one hath known the Son save the Father, neither hath any known the Father save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal Him ? Has He not freedom of will, when He wills to 
impart to us the knowledge of the Father’s mystery? Is not His will so free that He can bestow on whom 
He will the knowledge of Himself and His Father? Thus Father and Son are manifestly joint Possessors of 
a nature common to Both through birth and common through unity: for the Son is free of will, but what He 
does willingly is an act of the Father’s will. 


51. He who has not grasped the manifest truths of the faith, obviously cannot have an understanding of its 
mysteries; because he has not the doctrine of the Gospel he is an alien to the hope of the Gospel. We must 
confess the Father to be in the Son and the Son in the Father, by unity of nature, by might of power, as 
equal in honour as Begetter and Begotten. But, perhaps you say, the witness of our Lord Himself is 
contrary to this declaration, for He says, The Father is greater than I! . Is this, heretic, the weapon of your 
profanity? Are these the arms of your frenzy? Has it escaped you, that the Church does not admit two 
Unbegotten, or confess two Fathers? Have you forgotten the Incarnation of the Mediator, with the birth, 
the cradle, the childhood, the passion, the cross and the death belonging to it? When you were born again, 
did you not confess the Son of God, born of Mary? If the Son of God, of Whom these things are true, says, 
The Father is greater than I, can you be ignorant that the Incarnation for your salvation was an emptying 
of the form of God, and that the Father, unaffected by this assumption of human conditions, abode in the 
blessed eternity of His own incorrupt nature without taking our flesh? We confess that the Only-begotten 
God, while He abode in the form of God, abode in the nature of God, but we do not at once reabsorb into 
the substance of the divine unity His unity bearing the form of a servant. Nor do we teach that the Father 
is in the Son, as if He entered into Him bodily; but that the nature which was begotten by the Father of 
the same kind as His own, possessed by nature the nature which begot it : and that this nature, abiding in 
the form of the nature which begot it, took the form of human nature and weakness. Christ possessed all 
that was proper to His nature: but the form of God had departed from Him, for by emptying Himself of it, 
He had taken the form of a servant. The divine nature had not ceased to be, but still abiding in Him, it had 
taken upon itself the humility of earthly birth, and was exercising its proper power in the fashion of the 
humility it assumed. So God, born of God, being found as man in the form of a servant, but acting as God 
in His miracles, was at once God as His deeds proved, and yet man, for He was found in the fashion of 
man. 


52. Therefore, in the discourse we have expounded above, He had borne witness to the unity of His nature 
with the Father’s: He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father also : The Father is in Me, and I in the 
Father These two passages perfectly agree, since Both Persons are of equal nature; to behold the Son is 
the same as to behold the Father; that the One abides in the One shows that They are inseparable. And, 
lest they should misunderstand Him, as though when they beheld His body, they beheld the Father in Him, 
He had added, Believe Me, that I am in the Father and the Father in Me: or else believe Me for the very 
works’ sake . His power belonged to His nature, and His working was the exercise of that power; in the 
exercise of that power, then, they might recognise in Him the unity with the Father’s nature. In proportion 


as any one recognised Him to be God in the power of His nature, he would come to know God the Father, 
present in that mighty nature. The Son, Who is equal with the Father, shewed by His works that the 
Father could be seen in Him: in order that we, perceiving in the Son a nature like the Father’s in its 
power, might know that in Father and Son there is no distinction of nature. 


53. So the Only-begotten God, just before He finished His work in the flesh, and completed the mystery of 
taking the servant’s form, in order to establish our faith, thus speaks, Ye heard how I said unto you, I go 
away, and I came unto you. If ye loved Me, ye would rejoice, because I go unto the Father; for the Father 
is greater than I . He has already, in an earlier part of this very discourse unfolded in all its aspects the 
teaching of His divine nature: can we, then, on the strength of this confession deprive the Son of that 
equality, which His true birth has perfected in Him? Or is it an indignity to the Only-begotten God, that 
the Unbegotten God is His Father, seeing that His Only-begotten birth from the Unbegotten gives Him the 
Only-begotten nature? He is not the source of His own being, nor did He, being Himself non-existent, 
bring to pass His own birth out of nothing; but, existing as a living nature and from a living nature, He 
possesses the power of that nature, and declares the authority of that nature, by bearing witness to His 
honour, and in His honour to the grace belonging to the birth He received. He pays to the Father the 
tribute of obedience to the will of Him Who sent Him, but the obedience of humility does not dissolve the 
unity of His nature: He becomes obedient unto death, but, after death, He is above every name . 


54. But if His equality is doubted because the Name is given Him after He put off the form of God, we 
dishonour Him by ignoring the mystery of the humility which He assumed. The birth of His humanity 
brought to Him a new nature, and His form was changed in His humility, by the assumption of a servant’s 
form, but now the giving of the Name restores to Him equality of form. Ask yourself what it is, which is 
given. If the gift be something pertaining to God, the grant to the receiving nature does not impair the 
divinity of the giving nature. Again, the words, And gave Him the Name, involve a mystery in the giving, 
but the giving of the Name does not make it another name. To Jesus is given, that to Him, Every knee shall 
bow of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things under the earth, and every tongue confess that 
Jesus is Lord in the glory of God the Father . The honour is given Him that He should be confessed in the 
glory of God the Father. Do you hear Him say, The Father is greater than I? Know Him also, of Whom it is 
said in reward of His obedience, And gave unto Him the Name which is above every name ; hear Him Who 
said, I and the Father are one; He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father also; I am in the Father, and 
the Father in Me. Consider the honour of the confession which is granted Him, that Jesus is Lord in the 
glory of God the Father. When, then, is the Father greater than the Son? Surely, when He gives Him the 
Name above every name. And on the other hand, when is it that the Son and the Father are one? Surely, 
when every tongue confesses that Jesus is Lord in the glory of God the Father. If, then, the Father is 
greater through His authority to give, is the Son less through the confession of receiving? The Giver is 
greater: but the Receiver is not less, for to Him it is given to be one with the Giver. If it is not given to 
Jesus to be confessed in the glory of God the Father, He is less than the Father. But if it is given Him to be 
in that glory, in which the Father is, we see in the prerogative of giving, that the Giver is greater, and in 
the confession of the gift, that the Two are One. The Father is, therefore, greater than the Son: for 
manifestly He is greater, Who makes another to be all that He Himself is, Who imparts to the Son by the 
mystery of the birth the image of His own unbegotten nature, Who begets Him from Himself into His own 
form, and restores Him again from the form of a servant to the form of God, Whose work it is that Christ, 
born God according to the Spirit in the glory of the Father, but now Jesus Christ dead in the flesh, should 
be once more God in the glory of the Father. When, therefore, Christ says that He is going to the Father, 
He reveals the reason why they should rejoice if they loved Him, because the Father is greater than He. 


55. After the explanation that love is the source of this joy, because love rejoices that Jesus is to be 
confessed in the glory of God the Father, He next expresses His claim to receive back that glory, in the 
words, For the prince of this world cometh, and he hath nothing in Me . The prince of this world hath 
nothing in Him: for being found in fashion as a man, He dwelt in the likeness of the flesh of sin, yet apart 
from the sin of the flesh, and in the flesh condemned sin by sin . Then, giving obedience to the Father’s 
command as His only motive, He adds, But that the world may know that I love the Father, even as the 
Father gave Me commandment, so I do. Arise, let us go hence . In His zeal to do the Father’s 
commandment, He rises and hastens to complete the mystery of His bodily passion. But the next moment 
He unfolds the mystery of His assumption of flesh. Through this assumption we are in Him, as the 
branches in the vinestock ; and unless He had become the Vine, we could have borne no good fruit. He 
exhorts us to abide in Himself, through faith in His assumed body, that, since the Word has been made 
flesh, we may be in the nature of His flesh, as the branches are in the Vine. He separates the form of the 
Father’s majesty from the humiliation of the assumed flesh by calling Himself the Vine, the source of unity 
for all the branches, and the Father the careful Husbandman, Who prunes away its useless and barren 
branches to be burnt in the fire. In the words, He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father also, and The 
words that I say unto you, I speak not of Myself, but the Father abiding in Me, He doeth His works, and 
Believe Me, that I am in the Father, and the Father in Me, He reveals the truth of His birth and the 
mystery of His Incarnation. He then continues the thread of His discourse, until He comes to the saying, 
The Father is greater than I; and after this, to complete the meaning of these words, He hastens to add 
the illustration of the husbandman, the vine, and the branches, which directs our notice to His submission 
to bodily humiliation. He says that, because the Father is greater than Himself, He is going to the Father, 
and that love should rejoice, that He is going to the Father, that is, to receive back His glory from the 


Father: with Him, and in Him, to be glorified not with a brand-new honour, but with the old, not with some 
strange honour but with that which He had with Him before. If then Christ shall not enter into Him with 
glory, to abide in the glory of God, you may disparage His nature: but if the glory which He receives is the 
proof of His Godhead, recognise that it as Giver of this proof that the Father is the greater. 


56. Why do you distort the Incarnation into a blasphemy? Why pervert the mystery of salvation into a 
weapon of destruction? The Father, Who glorifies the Son, is greater: The Son, Who is glorified in the 
Father, is not less. How can He be less, when He is in the glory of God the Father? And how can the Father 
not be greater? The Father therefore is greater, because He is Father: but the Son, because He is Son, is 
not less. By the birth of the Son the Father is constituted greater: the nature that is His by birth, does not 
suffer the Son to be less. The Father is greater, for the Son prays Him to render glory to manhood He has 
assumed. The Son is not less, for He receives back His glory with the Father. Thus are consummated at 
once the mystery of the Birth, and the dispensation of the Incarnation. The Father, as Father, and as 
glorifying Him Who now is Son of Man, is greater: Father and Son are one, in that the Son, born of the 
Father, after assuming an earthly body is taken back to the glory of the Father. 


57. The birth, therefore, does not constitute His nature inferior, for He is in the form of God, as being born 
of God. And though by their very signification, Unbegotten’ and Begotten’ seem to be opposed, yet the 
Begotten cannot be excluded from the nature of the Unbegotten, for there is none other from whom He 
could derive His substance. He does not indeed share in the supreme majesty of being unbegotten: but He 
has received from the Unbegotten God the nature of divinity. Thus faith confesses the eternity of the Only- 
begotten God, though it can give no meaning to begetting or beginning in His case. His nature forbids us 
to say that He ever began to be, for His birth lies beyond the beginnings of time. But while we confess 
Him existent before all ages, we do not hesitate to pronounce Him born in timeless eternity, for we believe 
His birth, though we know it never had a beginning. 


58. Seeking to disparage His nature, the heretics lay hold of such sayings as, The Father is greater than I, 
or, But of that day and hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father only . It is turned to a reproach against the Only-begotten God that He did not know the day and 
the hour: that, though God, born of God, He is not in the perfection of divine nature, since He is subjected 
to the limitation of ignorance; that is, an external force stronger than Himself, triumphing, as it were, over 
His weakness, makes Him captive to this infirmity. And, indeed, it is with an apparent right to claim that 
this confession is inevitable, that the heretics, in their frenzy, would drive us to such a blasphemous 
interpretation. The words are those of the Lord Himself, and what, it may be asked, could be more unholy 
than to corrupt His express assertion by our attempt to explain it away. 


59. But, before we investigate the meaning and occasion of these words, let us first appeal to the 
judgment of common sense. Is it credible, that He, Who stands to all things as the Author of their present 
and future, should not know all things? If all things are through and in Christ, and in such a way through 
Christ that they are also in Him, must not that, which is both in Him and through Him, be also in His 
knowledge, when that knowledge, by virtue of a nature which cannot be nescient, habitually apprehends 
what is neither in, nor through Him ? But that which derives from Him alone its origin, and has in Him 
alone the efficient cause of its present state and future development, can that be beyond the ken of His 
nature, through which is effected, and in which is contained, all that it is and shall be? Jesus Christ knows 
the thoughts of the mind, as it is now, stirred by present motives, and as it will be to-morrow, aroused by 
the impulse of future desires. Hear the witness of the Evangelist, For Jesus knew from the beginning who 
they were that believed not, and who it was that should betray Him . By its virtue His nature could 
perceive the unborn future, and foresee the awakening of passions yet dormant in the mind: do you 
believe that it did not know what is through itself, and within itself? He is Lord of all that belongs to 
others, is He not Lord of His own? Remember what is written of Him, All things have been created 
through Him, and in Him: and He is before all things : or again, For it was the good pleasure of the Father, 
that in Him should all the fulness dwell, and through Him to reconcile all things unto Himself, all fulness 
is in Him, all things were made through Him, and are reconciled in Him, and for that day of reconciliation 
we wait expectant; did He not, then, know it, when its time was in His hands, and fixed by His mystery, for 
it is the day of His coming, of which the Apostle wrote, When Christ, Who is your life, shall be manifested, 
then shall ye also with Him be manifested in glory . No one is ignorant of that which is through himself 
and within himself: shall Christ come, and does He not know the day of His coming? It is His day, for the 
same Apostle says, The day of the Lord shall come as a thief in the night : can we believe, then, that He 
did not know it? Human natures, so far as in them lies, foresee what they determine to do: knowledge of 
the end desired accompanies the desire to act: does not He Who is born God, know what is in, and 
through, Himself? The times are through Him, the day is in His hand, for the future is constituted through 
Him, and the Dispensation of His coming is in His power: is His understanding so dull, that the sense of 
His torpid nature does not tell Him what He has Himself determined? Is He like the brute and the beast, 
which, animated by no reason or foresight, not even conscious of acting but driven to and fro by the 
impulse of irrational desire, proceed to their end with fortuitous and uncertain course? 


60. But, again, how can we believe that the Lord of glory, because He was able not to know the day of His 
own coming, was of a discordant and imperfect nature, subject to the necessity of coming, but ignorant of 
the day of His coming? This would make God weaker than the power of ignorance, which took from Him 


the prerogative of knowledge. Then, too, how we redouble occasions of blasphemy, if we impute not only 
infirmity to Christ, but also defect to God the Father, saying that He defrauded of foreknowledge of this 
day the Only-begotten God, the Son of His love, and in malice denied Him certainty concerning the future 
consummation: suffered Him to know the day and hour of His passion, but withheld from Him the day of 
His power, and the hour of His glory among His Saints: took from Him the knowledge of His blessedness, 
while He granted Him prescience of His death? The trembling conscience of man dare not presume to 
think thus of God, or ascribe to Him such taint of human fickleness, that the Father should deny anything 
to the Son, or the Son, Who was born as God, should possess an imperfect knowledge. 


61. But God can never be anything but love, or anything but the Father: and He, Who loves, does not envy; 
He Who is Father, is wholly and entirely Father. This name admits of no compromise: no one can be partly 
father, and partly not. A father is father in respect of his whole personality; all that he is is present in the 
child, for paternity by piecemeal is impossible: not that paternity extends to self-generation, but that a 
father is altogether father in all his qualities, to the offsprings born of him. According to the constitution 
of human bodies, which are made of dissimilar elements, and composed of various parts, the father must 
be father of the whole, since a perfect birth hands on to the child all the different elements and parts, 
which are in the father. The father is, therefore, father of all that is his; the birth proceeds from the whole 
of himself, and constitutes the whole of the child. God, however, has no body, but simple essence: no parts, 
but an all-embracing whole: nothing quickened, but everything living. God is therefore all life, and all one, 
not compounded of parts, but perfect in His simplicity, and, as the Father, must be Father to His begotten 
in all that He Himself is, for the perfect birth of the Son makes Him perfect Father in all that He has. So, if 
He is proper Father to the Son, the Son must possess all the properties of the Father. Yet how can this be, 
if the Son has not the quality of prescience, if there is anything from His Author, which is wanting in His 
birth? To say that there is one of God’s properties which He has not, is almost equivalent to saying that He 
has none of them. And what is proper to God, if not the knowledge of the future, a vision, which embraces 
the invisible and unborn world, and has within its scope that which is not yet, but is to be? 


62. Moreover Paul, the teacher of the Gentiles, forestalls the impious falsehood, that the Only-begotten 
God was partially nescient. Listen to his words, Being instructed in love, unto all riches of the fulness of 
understanding, unto knowledge of the mystery of God, even Christ, in Whom are all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge hidden . God, even Christ, is the mystery, and all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge are hidden in Him. But a portion is one thing, the whole another: a part is not the same as all, 
nor can all be called a part. If the Son does not know the day, all the treasures of knowledge are not in 
Him; but He has all the treasures of knowledge in Him, therefore He is not ignorant of the day. But we 
must remember that those treasures of knowledge were hidden in Him, though not, because hidden, 
therefore wanting. As in God, they are in Him: as in the mystery, they are hidden. But Christ, the mystery 
of God, in Whom are all the treasures of knowledge hidden, is not Himself hidden from our eyes and 
minds. Since then He is Himself the mystery, let us see whether He is ignorant when He does not know. If 
elsewhere His profession of ignorance does not imply that He does not know, here also it will be wrong to 
call Him ignorant, if He does not know. In Him are hidden all the treasures of knowledge, and so His 
ignorance is an economy rather than ignorance. Thus we can assign a reason for His ignorance, without 
the assumption that He did not know. 


63. Whenever God says that He does not know, He professes ignorance indeed, but is not under the defect 
of ignorance. It is not because of the infirmity of ignorance that He does not know, but because it is not 
yet the time to speak, or the divine Plan to act. Thus He says to Abraham, The cry of Sodom and 
Gomorrah is full, and their sin is very grievous. Therefore I will go down now, and see if they have done 
altogether according to the cry of it: and if not, I will know . Here we perceive God not knowing that 
which notwithstanding He knows. He knows that their sins are very grievous, but He comes down again to 
see whether they have done altogether, and to know if they have not. We observe, then, that He is not 
ignorant, although He does not know, but that, when the time comes for action, He knows. This knowledge 
is not, therefore, a change from ignorance, but the coming of the fulness of time. He waits still to know, 
but we cannot suppose that He does not know: therefore His not knowing what He knows, and His 
knowing what He does not know, is nothing else than a divine economy in word and deed. 


64. We cannot, then, doubt that the knowledge of God depends on the occasion and not on any change on 
His part: by the occasion being meant the occasion, not of obtaining but of declaring knowledge, as we 
learn from His words to Abraham, Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou anything unto him, for 
now I know that thou fearest thy God, and hast not withheld thy beloved son, for My sake . God knows 
now, but that now I know is a profession of previous ignorance: yet it is not true, that until now God did 
not know the faith of Abraham, for it is written, Abraham believed in God, and it was counted to him for 
righteousness , and therefore this now I know marks the time when Abraham received this testimony, not 
when God began to know. Abraham had proved, by the sacrifice of his son, the love he bore to God, and 
God knew it at the time He spoke: but as we cannot suppose that He did not know before, we must for this 
reason suppose that He took knowledge of it then because He spoke. 


By way of example, we have chosen for our consideration this passage out of many in the Old Testament, 
which treat of the knowledge of God, in order to shew that when God does not know, the cause lies, not in 
His ignorance, but in the occasion. 


65. We find our Lord in the Gospels knowing, yet not knowing, many things. Thus He does not know the 
workers of iniquity, who glory in their mighty works and in His name, for He says to them, Then will 
swear, I never knew you; depart from Me, all ye that work iniquity . He declares with an oath even, that 
He does not know them, but nevertheless He knows them to be workers of iniquity. He does not know 
them, not because He does not know, but because by the iniquity of their deeds they are unworthy of His 
knowledge, and He even confirms His denial with the sanctity of an oath. By the virtue of His nature He 
could not be ignorant, by the mystery of His will He refused to know. Again the Unbegotten God does not 
know the foolish virgins; He is ignorant of those who were too careless to have their oil ready, when He 
entered the chamber of His glorious coming. They come and implore, and so far from not knowing them, 
He cries, Verily, I say unto you, I know you not . Their coming and their prayer compel Him to recognize 
them, but His profession of ignorance refers to His will, not to His nature: they are unworthy to be known 
of Him to Whom nothing is unknown. Hence, in order that we should not impute His ignorance to 
infirmity, He says immediately to the Apostles, Watch therefore, for ye know not the day nor the hour . 
When He bids them watch, for they know not the day or the hour, He points out that He knew not the 
virgins, because through sleep and neglect they had no oil, and therefore were unworthy to enter into His 
chamber. 


66. The Lord Jesus Christ, then, Who searcheth the heart and the reins , has no weakness in His nature, 
that He should not know, for, as we perceive, even the fact of His ignorance proceeds from the 
omniscience of His nature. Yet if any there be, who impute to Him ignorance, let them tremble, lest He 
Who knows their thoughts should say to them, Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts ? The All-knowing, 
though not ignorant of thoughts and deeds, sometimes enquires as if He were, as for instance when He 
asks the woman who it was that touched the hem of His garment, or the Apostles, why they quarrelled 
among themselves, or the mourners, where the sepulchre of Lazarus was: but His ignorance was not 
ignorance, except in words. It is against reason that He should know from afar the death and burial of 
Lazarus, but not the place of his sepulchre: that He should read the thoughts of the mind, and not 
recognise the faith of the woman: that He should not need to ask concerning anything , yet be ignorant of 
the dissension of the Apostles. But He, Who knows all things, sometimes by a practice of economy 
professes ignorance, even though He is not ignorant. Thus, in the case of Abraham, God concealed His 
knowledge for a time: in that of the foolish virgins and the workers of iniquity, He refused to recognise the 
unworthy: in the mystery of the Son of Man, His asking, as if ignorant, expressed His humanity. He 
accommodated Himself to the reality of His birth in the flesh in everything to which the weakness of our 
nature is subject, not in such wise that He became weak in His divine nature, but that God, born man, 
assumed the weaknesses of humanity, yet without thereby reducing His unchangeable nature to a weak 
nature, for the unchangeable nature was that wherein He mysteriously assumed flesh. He, Who was God 
is man, but, being man, has not ceased to remain God. Conducting Himself then as one born man, and 
proving Himself such, though remaining God the Word, He often uses the language of man (though God, 
speaking as God, makes frequent use of human terms), and does not know that which it is not yet time to 
declare, or which is not deserving of His recognition. 


67. We can now understand why He said that He knew not the day. If we believe Him to have been really 
ignorant, we contradict the Apostle, who says, In Whom are all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
hidden . There is knowledge which is hidden in Him, and because it has to be hidden, it must sometimes 
for this purpose be professed as ignorance, for once declared, it will no longer be secret. In order, 
therefore, that the knowledge may remain hidden, He declares that He does not know. But if He does not 
know, in order that the knowledge may remain hidden, this ignorance is not due to His nature, which is 
omniscient, for He is ignorant solely in order that it may be hidden. Nor is it hard to see why the 
knowledge of the day is hidden. He exhorts us to watch continually with unrelaxing faith, and withholds 
from us the security of certain knowledge, that our minds may be kept on the stretch by the uncertainty of 
suspense, and while they hasten towards and continually look for the day of His coming, may always 
watch in hope; and that, though we know the time must come, its very uncertainty may make us careful 
and vigilant. Thus the Lord says, Therefore be ye also ready, for ye know not what hour the Son of Man 
shall come ; and again, Blessed is that servant whom His lord, when He cometh, shall find so doing . The 
ignorance is, therefore, a means not to delude, but to encourage in perseverance. It is no loss to be denied 
a knowledge which it is an advantage not to have, for the security of knowledge might breed negligence of 
the faith, which now is concealed, while the uncertainty of expectation keeps us continually prepared, 
even as the master of the house, with the fear of loss before his eyes, watches and guards against the 
dreaded coming of the thief, who chooses the time of sleep for his work. 


68. Manifestly, therefore, the ignorance of God is not ignorance but a mystery: in the economy of His 
actions and words and manifestations, He does not know and at the same time He knows, or knows and at 
the same time does not know. But we must ask, whether it may not be through the Son’s infirmity that He 
knows not what the Father knows. He could perhaps read the thoughts of the human heart, because His 
stronger nature can unite itself with a weaker in all its movements, and by the force of its power, as it 
were, pass through and through the feeble nature. But a weaker nature is powerless to penetrate a 
stronger: light things may be penetrated by heavy, rare by dense, liquid by solid, but the heavy are 
impenetrable to the light, the dense to the rare, and the solid to the liquid: the strong are not exposed to 
the weak, but the weak are penetrated by the strong. Therefore, the heretics say, the Son knew not the 
thoughts of the Father, because, being Himself weak, He could not approach the more powerful and enter 


into Him, or pass through Him. 


69. Should any one presume, not merely to speak thus of the Only-begotten God in the rashness of his 
tongue, but even to think so in the wickedness of his heart, let him hear what the Apostle thought of the 
Holy Ghost, from the words he wrote to the Corinthians, But unto us God revealed them through the 
Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea the deep things of God. For who among men knoweth the 
things of a man, which are in him, save the spirit of the man which is in him? Even so the things which are 
in God, none knoweth, save the Spirit of God . But let us cast aside these empty illustrations of material 
things, and measure God born of God, Spirit of Spirit, by His own powers and not by earthly conditions. 
Let us measure Him not by our own senses, but by His divine claims. Let us believe Him Who said, He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father also . Let us not forget that He said, Believe, if only by My works, 
that the Father is in Me, and I in the Father , and again, I and the Father are one . If the names which 
correspond to realities, when intelligibly used, impart to us any true information, then He Who is seen in 
Another by the eye of understanding is not different in nature from that Other; not different in kind, since 
He abides in the Father, and the Father in Him; not separate, since Both are One. Perceive their unity in 
the indivisibility of their nature, and apprehend the mystery of that indivisible nature by regarding the 
One as the mirror of the Other. But remember that He is the mirror, not as the image reflected by the 
splendour of a nature outside Himself, but as being a living nature, indistinguishable from the Father’s 
living nature, derived wholly from the whole of His Father’s, having the Father’s in Him because He is the 
Only begotten, and abiding in the Father, because He is God. 


70. The heretics cannot deny that the Lord used these words to signify the mystery His birth, but they 
attempt to escape from them by referring them to a harmony of will. They make the unity of God the 
Father and God the Son not one of divinity, but merely of will: as if the divine teaching were poor in 
expression and the Lord could not have said, I and the Father are one in will; or as if those words could 
have the same meaning as I and the Father are one; or as if He meant, He that hath seen My will, hath 
seen the will of My Father also, but, being unskilled statement, tried to express that idea in the words, He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father also: or as if the divine vocabulary did not contain the terms, The 
will of My Father is in Me, and My will is in the Father, but this thought could be expressed by I in the 
Father and the Father in Me. All this is nauseous and irreverent nonsense; common sense condemns the 
judgment of such silly fancies, as that the Lord could not say what He wanted, or did not say what He 
said. True, we find Him speaking in parables and allegories, but it is a different thing to strengthen one’s 
words with illustrations, or satisfy the dignity of the subject with the help of suggestive proverbs, or adapt 
one’s language to the needs of the moment. But this passage concerning the unity, of which we are 
speaking, does not allow us to look for the meaning outside the plain sound of the words. If Father and 
Son are one, in the sense that They are one in will, and if separable natures cannot be one in will, because 
their diversity of kind and nature must draw them into diversities of will and judgment, how can They be 
one in will, not being one in knowledge? There can be no unity of will between ignorance and knowledge. 
Omniscience and nescience are opposites, and opposites cannot be of the same will. 


71. But perhaps it may be held to confirm the Son in His confession of ignorance that He says the Father 
alone knows. But unless He had plainly said that the Father alone knows, it would have been a matter of 
the greatest danger for our understanding, since we might have thought that He Himself did not know. 
For, since His ignorance is due to the economy of hidden knowledge, and not to a nature capable of 
ignorance, now that He says the Father alone knows, we cannot believe that He does not know; for, as we 
said above, God’s knowledge is not the discovery of what He did not know, but its declaration. The fact 
that the Father alone knows, is no proof that the Son is ignorant: He says that He does not know, that 
others may not know: that the Father alone knows, to shew that He Himself also knows. If we say that God 
came to know the love of Abraham , when He ceased to conceal His knowledge, it follows that only 
because He did not conceal it from the Son, can the Father be said to know the day, for God does not learn 
by sudden perception, but declares His knowledge with the occasion. If, then, the Son according to the 
mystery does not know the day, that He may not reveal it: on the other hand, only by the fact that He has 
revealed it can the Father be proved to know the day. 


72. Far be it from us to imagine vicissitudes of bodily change in the Father and Son, as though the Father 
sometimes spoke to the Son, and sometimes was silent. We remember, indeed, that a voice was sometimes 
uttered from heaven for us, that the power of the Father’s words might confirm for us the mystery of the 
Son, as the Lord says, This voice hath not come from Heaven for My sake but for your sakes . But the 
divine nature can dispense with the various combinations necessary for human functions, the motion of 
the tongue, the adjustment of the mouth, the forcing of the breath, and the vibration of the air. God is a 
simple Being: we must understand Him by devotion, and confess Him by reverence. He is to be 
worshipped, not pursued by our senses, for a conditioned and weak nature cannot grasp with the guesses 
of its imagination the mystery of an infinite and omnipotent nature. In God is no variability, no parts, as of 
a composite divinity, that in Him will should follow inaction, speech silence, or work rest, or that He 
should not will, without passing from some other mental state to volition, or speak, without breaking the 
silence with His voice, or act, without going forth to labour. He is not subject to the laws of nature, for 
nature has received its law from Him: He never suffers weakness or change when He acts, for His power 
is boundless, as the Lord said, Father, all things are possible unto Thee . He can do more than human 
sense can conceive. The Lord does not deprive even Himself of the quality of omnipotence, for He says, 


What things soever the Father doeth, these the Son also doeth in like manner . Nothing is difficult, when 
there is no weakness; for only a power which is weak to effect, knows the need of effort. The cause of 
difficulty is the weakness of the motive force; a force of limitless power rises above the conditions of 
impotence. 


73. We have established this point to exclude the idea that after silence God spoke to the Son, or after 
ignorance the Son began to know. To reach our intelligence terms must be used applicable to our own 
nature: thus we do not understand communication except by word of mouth, or comprehend the opposite 
of nescience except as knowledge. Thus the Son does not know the day for the reason that He does not 
reveal it: the Father, He says, alone knows it for the reason that He reveals it to the Son alone. But, as we 
have said, Christ is conscious of no such natural impediments as an ignorance which must be removed 
before He can come to know, or a knowledge which is not His before the Father begins to speak. He 
declares the unity of His nature, as the only-begotten, with the Father, by the unmistakable words, All 
things whatsoever the Father hath, are Mine . There is no mention here of coming into possession: it is 
one thing, to be the Possessor of things external to Him; another, to be self-contained and self-existent. 
The former is to possess heaven and earth and the universe, the latter to be able to describe Himself by 
His own properties, which are His, not as something external and subject, but as something of which He 
Himself subsists. When He says, therefore, that all things which the Father has, are His, He alludes to the 
divine nature, and not to a joint ownership of gifts bestowed. For referring to His words that the Holy 
Spirit should take of His , He says, All things whatsoever the Father hath are Mine, therefore said I, He 
shall take of Mine: that is, the Holy Spirit takes of His, but takes also of the Father’s: and if He receives of 
the Father’s, He receives also of His. The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of God, and does not receive of a 
creature, but teaches us that He receives all these gifts, because they are all God’s. All things that belong 
to the Father are the Spirit’s; but we must not think that whatever He received of the Son, He did not 
receive of the Father also; for all that the Father hath belongs equally to the Son. 


74. So the nature of Christ needed no change, or question, or answer, that it should advance from 
ignorance to knowledge, or ask of One Who had continued in silence, and wait to receive His answer: but, 
abiding perfectly in mysterious unity with Him, it received of God its whole being as it derived from Him 
its origin. And, further, it received all that belonged to the whole being of God, namely, His knowledge and 
His will. What the Father knows, the Son does not learn by question and answer; what the Father wills, 
the Son does not will by command. Since all that the Father has, is His, it is the property of His nature to 
will and know, exactly as the Father wills and knows. But to prove His birth He often expounds the 
doctrine of His Person, as when He says, I came not to do Mine own will, but the will of Him that sent Me. 
He does the Father’s will, not His own, and by the will of Him that sent Me, He means His Father. But that 
He Himself wills the same, is unmistakeably declared in the words, Father, those whom Thou hast given 
Me, I will, that, where I am, they also may be with Me . The Father wills that we should be with Christ, in 
Whom, according to the Apostle, He chose us before the foundation of the world , and the Son wills the 
same, namely that we should be with Him. His will is, therefore, the same in nature as the Father’s will, 
though to make plain the fact of the birth it is distinguished from the Father’s. 


75. The Son is ignorant, then, of nothing which the Father knows, nor does it follow because the Father 
alone knows, that the Son does not know. Father and Son abide in unity of nature, and the ignorance of 
the Son belongs to the divine Plan of silence, seeing that in Him are hidden all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge. This the Lord Himself testified, when He answered the question of the Apostles 
concerning the times, It is not yours to know times or moments, which the Father hath set within His own 
authority . The knowledge is denied them, and not only that, but the anxiety to learn is forbidden, because 
it is not theirs to know these times. Yet now that He is risen, they ask again, though their question on the 
former occasion had been met with the reply, that not even the Son knew. They cannot possibly have 
understood literally that the Son did not know, for they ask Him again as though He did know. They 
perceived in the mystery of His ignorance a divine Plan of silence, and now, after His resurrection, they 
renew the question, thinking that the time has come to speak. And the Son no longer denies that He 
knows, but tells them that it is not theirs to know, because the Father has set it within His own authority. 
If then, the Apostles attributed it to the divine Plan, and not to weakness, that the Son did not know the 
day, shall we say that the Son knew not the day for the simple reason that He was not God? Remember, 
God the Father set the day within His authority, that it might not come to the knowledge of man, and the 
Son, when asked before, replied that He did not know, but now, no longer denying His knowledge, replies 
that it is theirs not to know, for the Father has set the times not in His own knowledge, but in His own 
authority. The day and the moment are included in the word times’: can it be, then, that He, Who was to 
restore Israel to its kingdom, did not Himself know the day and the moment of that restoration? He 
instructs us to see an evidence of His birth in this exclusive prerogative of the Father, yet He does not 
deny that He knows: and while He proclaims that the possession of this knowledge is withheld from 
ourselves, He asserts that it belongs to the mystery of the Father’s authority. 


BOOK X 


1. It is manifest that there is nothing which men have ever said which is not liable to opposition. Where 
the will dissents the mind also dissents: under the bias of opposing judgment it joins battle, and denies the 
assertions to which it objects. Though every word we say be incontrovertible if gauged by the standard of 
truth, yet so long as men think or feel differently, the truth is always exposed to the cavils of opponents, 
because they attack, under the delusion of error or prejudice, the truth they misunderstand or dislike. For 
decisions once formed cling with excessive obstinacy: and the passion of controversy cannot be driven 
from the course it has taken, when the will is not subject to the reason. Enquiry after truth gives way to 
the search for proofs of what we wish to believe; desire is paramount over truth. Then the theories we 
concoct build themselves on names rather than things: the logic of truth gives place to the logic of 
prejudice: a logic which the will adjusts to defend its fancies, not one which stimulates the will through 
the understanding of truth by the reason. From these defects of partisan spirit arise all controversies 
between opposing theories. Then follows an obstinate battle between truth asserting itself, and prejudice 
defending itself: truth maintains its ground and prejudice resists. But if desire had not forestalled reason: 
if the understanding of the truth had moved us to desire what was true: instead of trying to set up our 
desires as doctrines, we should let our doctrines dictate our desires; there would be no contradiction of 
the truth, for every one would begin by desiring what was true, not by defending the truth of that which 
he desired. 


2. Not unmindful of this sin of wilfulness, the Apostle, writing to Timothy, after many injunctions to bear 
witness to the faith and to preach the word, adds, For the time will come when they will not endure sound 
doctrine, but having itching ears will heap up teachers to themselves after their own lusts, and will turn 
away their ears from the truth, and turn aside unto fables . For when their unhallowed zeal shall drive 
them beyond the endurance of sound doctrine, they will heap up teachers for their lusts, that is, construct 
schemes of doctrine to suit their own desires, not wishing to be taught, but getting together teachers who 
will tell them what they wish: that the crowd of teachers whom they have ferreted out and gathered 
together, may satisfy them with the doctrines of their own tumultuous desires. And if these madmen in 
their godless folly do not know with what spirit they reject the sound, and yearn after the corrupt 
doctrine, let them hear the words of the same Apostle to the same Timothy, But the Spirit saith expressly 
that in the last days some shall away from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of 
devils through the hypocrisy of lying talk . What advancement of doctrine is it to discover what one 
fancies, and not what one ought to learn? Or what piety in doctrine is it not to desire what one ought to 
learn, but to heap up doctrine after our desires? But this is what the promptings of seducing spirits 
supply. They confirm the falsehoods of pretended godliness, for a canting hypocrisy always succeeds to 
defection from the faith: so that at least in word the reverence is retained, which the conscience has lost. 
Even that pretended piety they make impious by all manner of lies, violating by schemes of false doctrine 
the sacredness of the faith: for they pile up doctrines to suit their desires, and not according to the faith of 
the Gospel. They delight, with an uncontrollable pleasure, to have their itching ears tickled by the novelty 
of their favourite preaching; they estrange themselves utterly from the hearing of the truth, and surrender 
themselves entirely to fables: so that their incapacity for either speaking or understanding the truth 
invests their discourse with what is, to them, a semblance of truth. 


3. We have clearly fallen on the evil times prophesied by the Apostle; for nowadays teachers are sought 
after who preach not God but a creature . And men are more zealous for what they themselves desire, 
than for what the sound faith teaches. So far have their itching ears stirred them to listen to what they 
desire, that for the moment that preaching alone rules among their crowd of doctors which estranges the 
Only-begotten God from the power and nature of God the Father, and makes Him in our faith either a God 
of the second order, or not a God at all; in either case a damning profession of impiety, whether one 
profess two Gods by making different grades of divinity; or else deny divinity altogether to Him Who drew 
His nature by birth from God. Such doctrines please those whose ears are estranged from the hearing of 
the truth and turned to fables, while the hearing of this our sound faith is not endured, and is driven 
bodily into exile with its preachers. 


4. But though many may heap up teachers according to their desires, and banish sound doctrine, yet from 
the company of the Saints the preaching of truth can never be exiled. From our exile we shall speak by 
these our writings, and the Word of God which cannot be bound will run unhindered, warning us of this 
time which the Apostle prophesied. For when men shew themselves impatient of the true message, and 
heap up teachers according to their own human desires, we can no longer doubt about the times, but 
know that while the preachers of sound doctrine are banished truth is banished too. We do not complain 
of the times: we rejoice rather, that iniquity has revealed itself in this our exile, when, unable to endure 
the truth, it banishes the preachers of sound doctrine, that it may heap up for itself teachers after its own 
desires. We glory in our exile, and rejoice in the Lord that in our person the Apostle’s prophecy should be 
fulfilled. 


5. In the earlier books, then, while maintaining the profession of a faith, I trust, sincere, and a truth 
uncorrupted, we arranged the method of our answer throughout, so that (though such are our limitations, 
that human language can never be safe from exception) no one could contradict us without an open 


profession of godlessness. For so completely have we demonstrated the true meaning of those texts which 
they cunningly filch from the Gospels and appropriate for their own teaching, that if any one denies it, he 
cannot escape on the plea of ignorance, but is condemned out of his own mouth of godlessness. Further, 
we have, according to the gift of the Holy Ghost, so cautiously proceeded throughout in our proof of the 
faith, that no charge could possibly be trumped up against us. For it is their way to fill the ears of the 
unwary with declarations that we deny the birth of Christ , when we preach the unity of the Godhead; and 
they say that by the text, I and the Father are one , we confess that God is solitary: thus, according to 
them, we say that the Unbegotten God descended into the Virgin, and was born man, and that He refers 
the opening word I’ to the dispensation of His flesh, but adds to it the proof of His divinity, And the Father, 
as being the Father of Himself as man; and further, that, consisting of two Persons, human and divine, He 
said of Himself, We are one . 


6. But we have always maintained the birth existing out of time: we have taught that God the Son is God 
of the same nature with God the Father, not co-equal with the Unbegotten, for He was not Himself 
Unbegotten, but, as the Only-begotten, not unequal because begotten; that the Two are One, not by the 
giving of a double name to one Person, but by a true begetting and being begotten; that neither are there 
two Gods, different in kind, in our faith, nor is God solitary because He is one, in the sense in which we 
confess the mystery of the Only-begotten God: but that the Son is both indicated in the name of, and exists 
in, the Father, Whose name and Whose nature are in Him, while the Father by His name implies, and 
abides in, the Son, since a son cannot be spoken of, or exist, except as born of a father. Further, we say 
that He is the living copy of the living nature, the impression of the divine seal upon the divine nature, so 
undistinguished from God in power and kind, that neither His works nor His words nor His form are other 
than the Father’s: but that, since the image by nature possesses the nature of its author, the Author also 
has worked and spoken and appeared through His natural image. 


7. But by the side of this timeless and ineffable generation of the Only-begotten, which transcends the 
perception of human understanding, we taught as well the mystery of God born to be man from the womb 
of the Virgin, shewing how according to the plan of the Incarnation, when He emptied Himself of the form 
of God and took the form of a servant, the weakness of the assumed humanity did not weaken the divine 
nature, but that Divine power was imparted to humanity without the virtue of divinity being lost in the 
human form. For when God was born to be man the purpose was not that the Godhead should be lost, but 
that, the Godhead remaining, man should be born to be God. Thus Emmanuel is His name, which is God 
with us , that God might not be lowered to the level of man, but man raised to that of God. Nor, when He 
asks that He may be glorified , is it in any way a glorifying of His divine nature, but of the lower nature He 
assumed: for He asks for that glory which He had with God before the world was made. 


8. As we are answering all, even their most insensate statements, we come now to the discussion of the 
unknown hour . Now, even if, as they say, the Son had not known it, this could give no ground for an 
attack upon His Godhead as the Only-begotten. It was not in the nature of things that His birth should 
avail to put His beginning back, until it was equivalent to the existence which is unbegotten, and had no 
beginning; and the Father reserves as His prerogative, to demonstrate His authority as the Unbegotten, 
the fixing of this still undetermined day. Nor may we conclude that in His Person there is any defect in 
that nature which contained by right of birth all the fulness of that nature which a perfect birth could 
impart. Nor again could the ignorance of day and hour be imputed in the Only-begotten God to a lower 
degree of Divinity. It is to demonstrate against the Sabellian heretics that the Father’s authority is without 
birth or beginning, that this prerogative of unbegotten authority is not granted to the Son . But if, as we 
have maintained, when He said that He knew not the day, He kept silence not from ignorance, but in 
accordance with the Divine Plan, all occasion for irreverent declarations must be removed, and the 
blasphemous teachings of heresy thwarted, that the truth of the Gospel may be illustrated by the very 
words which seem to obscure it. 


9. Thus the greater number of them will not allow Him to have the impossible nature of God because He 
feared His Passion and shewed Himself weak by submitting to suffering . They assert that He Who feared 
and felt pain could not enjoy that confidence of power which is above fear, or that incorruption of spirit 
which is not conscious of suffering: but, being of a nature lower than God the Father, He trembled with 
fear at human suffering, and groaned before the violence of bodily pain. These impious assertions are 
based on the words, My soul is sorrowful even unto death , and “Father if it be possible let this cup pass 
away from Me” , and also, My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? to which they also add, Father 
into Thy hands I commend My Spirit. All these words of our holy faith they appropriate to the use of their 
unholy blasphemy: that He feared, Who was sorrowful, and even prayed that the cup might be taken away 
from Him; that He felt pain, because He complained that God had deserted Him in His suffering; that He 
was infirm, because He commended His Spirit to the Father. His doubts and anxieties preclude us, they 
say, from assigning to Him that likeness to God which would belong to a nature equal to God as being 
born His Only-begotten. He proclaims His own weakness and inferiority by the prayer to remove the cup, 
by the complaint of desertion and the commending of His Spirit. 


10. Now first of all, before we shew from these very texts, that He was subject to no infirmity of fear or 
sorrow on His own account, let us ask, “What can we find for Him to fear, that the dread of an 
unendurable pain should have seized Him?” The objects of His fear, which they allege, are, I suppose, 


suffering and death. Now I ask those who are of this opinion, “Can we reasonably suppose that He feared 
death, Who drove away the terrors of death from His Apostles, exhorting them to the glory of martyrdom 
with the words, He that doth not take his cross and follow after Me is not worth of Me; and, He that 
findeth his life shall lose it, and he that hath lost his life for My sake shall find it ? If to die for Him is life, 
what pain can we think He had to suffer in the mystery of death, Who rewards with life those who die for 
Him? Could death make Him fear what could be done to the body, when He exhorted the disciples, Fear 
not those which kill the body ? 


11. Further, what terror had the pain of death for Him, to Whom death was an act of His own free will? In 
the human race death is brought on either by an attack upon the body of an external enemy, such as fever 
wound, accident or fall: or our bodily nature is overcome by age, and yields to death. But the Only- 
begotten God, Who had the power of laying down His life, and of taking it up again , after the drought of 
vinegar, having borne witness that His work of human suffering was finished, in order to accomplish in 
Himself the mystery of death, bowed His head and gave up His Spirit . If it has been granted to our mortal 
nature of its own will to breathe its last breath, and seek rest in death; if the buffeted soul may depart, 
without the breaking up of the body, and the spirit burst forth and flee away, without being as it were 
violated in its own home by the breaking and piercing and crushing of limbs; then fear of death might 
seize the Lord of life; if, that is, when He gave up the ghost and died, His death were not an exercise of 
His own free will. But if He died of His own will, and through His own will gave back His Spirit, death had 
no terror; because it was in His own power. 


12. But perchance with the fearfulness of human ignorance, He feared the very power of death, which He 
possessed; so, though He died of His own accord, He feared because He was to die. If any think so, let 
them ask “To which was death terrible, to His Spirit or to His body?” If to His body, are they ignorant that 
the Holy One should not see corruption , that within three days He was to revive the temple of His body ? 
But if death was terrible to His Spirit, should Christ fear the abyss of hell, while Lazarus was rejoicing in 
Abraham’s bosom? It is foolish and absurd, that He should fear death, Who could lay down His soul, and 
take it up again, Who, to fulfil the mystery of human life, was about to die of His own free will. He cannot 
fear death Whose power and purpose in dying is to die but for a moment: fear is incompatible with 
willingness to die, and the power to live again, for both of these rob death of his terrors. 


13. But was it perhaps the physical pain of hanging on the cross, or the rough cords with which He was 
bound, or the cruel wounds, where the nails were driven in, that dismayed Him? Let us see of what body 
the Man Jesus was, that pain should dwell in His crucified, bound, and pierced body. 


14. The nature of our bodies is such, that when endued with life and feeling by conjunction with a sentient 
soul, they become something more than inert, insensate matter. They feel when touched, suffer when 
pricked, shiver with cold, feel pleasure in warmth, waste with hunger, and grow fat with food. By a certain 
transfusion of the soul, which supports and penetrates them, they feel pleasure or pain according to the 
surrounding circumstances. When the body is pricked or pierced, it is the soul which pervades it that is 
conscious, and suffers pain. For instance a flesh-wound is felt even to the bone, while the fingers feel 
nothing when we cut the nails which protrude from the flesh. And if through some disease a limb becomes 
withered, it loses the feeling of living flesh: it can be cut or burnt, it feels no pain whatever, because the 
soul is no longer mingled with it. Also when through some grave necessity part of the body must be cut 
away, the soul can be lulled to sleep by drugs, which overcome the pain, and produce in the mind a death- 
like forgetfulness of its power of sense. Then limbs can be cut off without pain: the flesh is dead to all 
feeling, and does not heed the deep thrust of the knife, because the soul within it is asleep. It is, therefore, 
because the body lives by admixture with a weak soul, that it is subject to the weakness of pain. 


15. If the Man Jesus Christ began His bodily life with the same beginning as our body and soul, if He were 
not, as God, the immediate Author of His own body and soul alike, when He was fashioned in the likeness 
and form of man, and born as man, then we may suppose that He felt the pain of our body; since by His 
beginning, a conception like ours, He had a body animated with a soul like our own. But if through His 
own act He took to Himself flesh from the Virgin, and likewise by His own act joined a soul to the body 
thus conceived, then the nature of His suffering must have corresponded with the nature of His body and 
soul. For when He emptied Himself of the form of God and received the form of a servant when the Son of 
God was born also Son of Man, without losing His own self and power, God the Word formed the perfect 
living Man. For how was the Son of God born Son of Man, how did He receive the form of a servant, still 
remaining in the form of God, unless (God the Word being able of Himself to take flesh from the Virgin 
and to give that flesh a soul, for the redemption of our soul and body), the Man Christ Jesus was born 
perfect, and made in the form of a servant by the assumption of the body, which the Virgin conceived? For 
the Virgin conceived, what she conceived, from the Holy Ghost alone , and though for His birth in the 
flesh she supplied from herself that element, which women always contribute to the seed planted in them, 
still Jesus Christ was not formed by an ordinary human conception. In His birth, the cause of which was 
transmitted solely by the Holy Ghost, His mother performed the same part as in all human conceptions: 
but by virtue of His origin He never ceased to be God. 


16. This deep and beautiful mystery of His assumption of manhood the Lord Himself reveals in the words, 
No man hath ascended into heaven, but He that descended from heaven, even the Son of Man which is in 


diversity in the issue? Likewise, “although it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.” Now, 
although the natural principle of life and the spirit have each a body proper to itself, so that the “natural 
body” may fairly be taken to signify the soul, and “the spiritual body” the spirit, yet that is no reason for 
supposing the apostle to say that the soul is to become spirit in the resurrection, but that the body (which, 
as being born along with the soul, and as retaining its life by means of the soul, admits of being called 
animal (or natural ) will become spiritual, since it rises through the Spirit to an eternal life. In short, since 
it is not the soul, but the flesh which is “sown in corruption,” when it turns to decay in the ground, it 
follows that (after such dissolution) the soul is no longer the natural body, but the flesh, which was the 
natural body, (is the subject of the future change), forasmuch as of a natural body it is made a spiritual 
body, as he says further down, “That was not first which is spiritual.” For to this effect he just before 
remarked of Christ Himself: “The first man Adam was made a living soul, the last Adam was made a 
quickening spirit.” Our heretic, however, in the excess of his folly, being unwilling that the statement 
should remain in this shape, altered “last Adam” into “last Lord;” because he feared, of course, that if he 
allowed the Lord to be the last (or second) Adam, we should contend that Christ, being the second Adam, 
must needs belong to that God who owned also the first Adam. But the falsification is transparent. For 
why is there a first Adam, unless it be that there is also a second Adam? For things are not classed 
together unless they be severally alike, and have an identity of either name, or substance, or origin. Now, 
although among things which are even individually diverse, one must be first and another last, yet they 
must have one author. If, however, the author be a different one, he himself indeed may be called the last. 
But the thing which he introduces is the first, and that only can be the last, which is like this first in 
nature. It is, however, not like the first in nature, when it is not the work of the same author. In like 
manner (the heretic) will be refuted also with the word “man: “ “The first man is of the earth, earthy; the 
second man is the Lord from heaven.” Now, since the first was a man, how can there be a second, unless 
he is a man also? Or, else, if the second is “Lord,” was the first “Lord” also? It is, however, quite enough 
for me, that in his Gospel he admits the Son of man to be both Christ and Man; so that he will not be able 
to deny Him (in this passage), in the “Adam” and the “man” (of the apostle). What follows will also be too 
much for him. For when the apostle says, “As is the earthy,” that is, man, “such also are they that are 
earthy”—men again, of course; “therefore as is the heavenly,” meaning the Man, from heaven, “such are 
the men also that are heavenly.” For he could not possibly have opposed to earthly men any heavenly 
beings that were not men also; his object being the more accurately to distinguish their state and 
expectation by using this name in common for them both. For in respect of their present state and their 
future expectation he calls men earthly and heavenly, still reserving their parity of name, according as 
they are reckoned (as to their ultimate condition ) in Adam or in Christ. Therefore, when exhorting them 
to cherish the hope of heaven, he says: “As we have borne the image of the earthy, so let us also bear the 
image of the heavenly,”—language which relates not to any condition of resurrection life, but to the rule of 
the present time. He says, Let us bear, as a precept; not We shall bear, in the sense of a promise—wishing 
us to walk even as he himself was walking, and to put off the likeness of the earthly, that is, of the old 
man, in the works of the flesh. For what are this next words? “Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” He means the works of the flesh and blood, which, in his 
Epistle to the Galatians, deprive men of the kingdom of God. In other passages also he is accustomed to 
put the natural condition instead of the works that are done therein, as when he says, that “they who are 
in the flesh cannot please God.” Now, when shall we be able to please God except whilst we are in this 
flesh? There is, I imagine, no other time wherein a man can work. If, however, whilst we are even 
naturally living in the flesh, we yet eschew the deeds of the flesh, then we shall not be in the flesh; since, 
although we are not absent from the substance of the flesh, we are notwithstanding strangers to the sin 
thereof. Now, since in the word flesh we are enjoined to put off, not the substance, but the works of the 
flesh, therefore in the use of the same word the kingdom of God is denied to the works of the flesh, not to 
the substance thereof. For not that is condemned in which evil is done, but only the evil which is done in 
it. To administer poison is a crime, but the cup in which it is given is not guilty. So the body is the vessel of 
the works of the flesh, whilst the soul which is within it mixes the poison of a wicked act. How then is it, 
that the soul, which is the real author of the works of the flesh, shall attain to the kingdom of God, after 
the deeds done in the body have been atoned for, whilst the body, which was nothing but (the soul’s) 
ministering agent, must remain in condemnation? Is the cup to be punished, but the poisoner to escape? 
Not that we indeed claim the kingdom of God for the flesh: all we do is, to assert a resurrection for the 
substance thereof, as the gate of the kingdom through which it is entered. But the resurrection is one 
thing, and the kingdom is another. The resurrection is first, and afterwards the kingdom. We say, 
therefore, that the flesh rises again, but that when changed it obtains the kingdom. “For the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible,” even those who had been corruptible when their bodies fell into decay; “and we 
shall be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye. For this corruptible”—and as he spake, the 
apostle seemingly pointed to his own flesh—”must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality,” in order, indeed, that it may be rendered a fit substance for the kingdom of God. “For we 
shall be like the angels.” This will be the perfect change of our flesh—only after its resurrection. Now if, 
on the contrary, there is to be no flesh, how then shall it put on incorruption and immortality? Having then 
become something else by its change, it will obtain the kingdom of God, no longer the (old) flesh and 
blood, but the body which God shall have given it. Rightly then does the apostle declare, “Flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God;” for this (honour) does he ascribe to the changed condition which 
ensues on the resurrection. Since, therefore, shall then be accomplished the word which was written by 
the Creator, “O death, where is thy victory”—or thy struggle? “O death, where is thy sting?”—written, I 


heaven . Descended from heaven’ refers to His origin from the Spirit: for though Mary contributed to His 
growth in the womb and birth all that is natural to her sex, His body did not owe to her its origin. The Son 
of Man’ refers to the birth of the flesh conceived in the Virgin; Who is in heaven’ implies the power of His 
eternal nature: an infinite nature, which could not restrict itself to the limits of the body, of which it was 
itself the source and base. By the virtue of the Spirit and the power of God the Word, though He abode in 
the form of a servant, He was ever present as Lord of all, within and beyond the circle of heaven and 
earth. So He descended from heaven and is the Son of Man, yet is in heaven: for the Word made flesh did 
not cease to be the Word. As the Word, He is in heaven, as flesh He is the Son of Man. As Word made 
flesh, He is at once from heaven, and Son of Man, and in heaven, for the power of the Word, abiding 
eternally without body, was present still in the heaven He had left: to Him and to none other the flesh 
owed its origin. So the Word made flesh, though He was flesh, yet never ceased to be the Word. 


17. The blessed Apostle also perfectly describes this mystery of the ineffable birth of Christ’s body in the 
words, The first man was from the soil of the ground, the second man from heaven . Calling Him Man’ he 
expresses His birth from the Virgin, who in the exercise of her office as mother, performed the duties of 
her sex in the conception and birth of man. And when he says, The second man from heaven he testifies 
His origin from the Holy Ghost, Who came upon the Virgin . As He is then man, and from heaven, this Man 
was born of the Virgin, and conceived of the Holy Ghost. So speaks the Apostle. 


18. Again the Lord Himself revealing this mystery of His birth, speaks thus: I am the living bread Who 
have descended from Heaven: if any one shall eat of My bread he shall live for ever : calling Himself the 
Bread since He is the origin of His own body. Further, that it may not be thought the Word left His own 
virtue and nature for the flesh, He says again that it is His bread; since He is the bread which descends 
from heaven, His body cannot be regarded as sprung from human conception, because it is shewn to be 
from heaven. And His language concerning His bread is an assertion that the Word took a body, for He 
adds, Unless ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, ye have not life in you . Hence, 
inasmuch as the Being Who is Son of Man descended also as bread from heaven, by the Bread descending 
from heaven’ and by the Flesh and Blood of the Son of Man’ must be understood His assumption of the 
flesh, conceived by the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin. 


19. Being, then, Man with this body, Jesus Christ is both the Son of God and Son of Man, Who emptied 
Himself of the form of God, and received the form of a servant. There is not one Son of Man and another 
Son of God; nor one in the form of God, and another born perfect man in the form of a servant: so that, as 
by the nature determined for us by God, the Author of our being, man is born with body and soul, so 
likewise Jesus Christ, by His own power, is God and Man with flesh and soul, possessing in Himself whole 
and perfect manhood, and whole and perfect Godhead. 


20. Yet many, with the art by which they seek to prove their heresy, are wont to delude the ears of the 
unlearned with the error, that as the body and soul of Adam both sinned, so the Lord must have taken the 
soul and body of Adam from the Virgin, and that it was not the whole Man that she conceived from the 
Holy Ghost . If they had understood the mystery of the Incarnation, these men would have understood at 
the same time the mystery that the Son of Man is also Son of God. As if in receiving so much from the 
Virgin, He received from her His soul also; whereas though flesh is always born of flesh, every soul is the 
direct work of God. 


21. With a view to deprive of substantive divinity the Only-begotten God, Who was God the Word with God 
in the beginning, they make Him merely the utterance of the voice of God. The Son is related to God His 
Father, they say, as the words to the speaker. They are trying to creep into the position, that it was not 
God the eternal Word, abiding in the form of God, Who was born as Christ the Man, Whose life therefore 
springs from a human origin, not from the mystery of a spiritual conception; that He was not God the 
Word, making Himself man by birth from the Virgin, but the Word of God dwelling in Jesus as the spirit of 
prophecy dwelt in the prophets. They accuse us of saying that Christ was born man with body and soul 
different from ours. But we preach the Word made flesh, Christ emptying Himself of the form of God and 
taking the form of a servant, perfect according to the fashion of human form, born a man after the 
likeness of ourselves: that being true Son of God, He is indeed true Son of Man, neither the less Man 
because born of God, nor the less God because Man born of God. 


22. But as He by His own act assumed a body from the Virgin, so He assumed from Himself a soul; though 
even in ordinary human birth the soul is never derived from the parents. If, then, the Virgin received from 
God alone the flesh which she conceived, far more certain is it that the soul of that body can have come 
from God alone. If, too, the same Christ be the Son of Man, Who is also the Son of God (for the whole Son 
of Man is the whole Son of God), how ridiculous is it to preach besides the Son of God, the Word made 
flesh, another I know not whom, inspired, like a prophet, by God the Word; whereas our Lord Jesus Christ 
is both Son of Man and Son of God. Yet because His soul was sorrowful unto death, and because He had 
the power to lay down His soul and the power to take it up again, they want to derive it from some alien 
source, and not from the Holy Ghost, the Author of His body’s conception: for God the Word became man 
without departing from the mystery of His own nature. He was born also not to be at one time two 
separate beings, but that it might be made plain, that He Who was God before He was Man, now that He 
has taken humanity, is God and Man. How could Jesus Christ, the Son of God, have been born of Mary, 


except by the Word becoming flesh: that is by the Son of God, though in the form of God, taking the form 
of a slave? When He Who was in the form of God took the form of a slave, two contraries were brought 
together . Thus it was just as true, that He received the form of a slave, as that He remained in the form of 
God. The use of the one word form’ to describe both natures compels us to recognise that He truly 
possessed both. He is in the form of a servant, Who is also in the form of God . And though He is the latter 
by His eternal nature, and the former in accordance with the divine Plan of Grace, the word has its true 
significance equally in both cases, because He is both: as truly in the form of God as in the form of Man. 
Just as to take the form of a servant is none other than to be born a man, so to be in the form of God is 
none other than to be God: and we confess Him as one and the same Person, not by loss of the Godhead, 
but by assumption of the manhood: in the form of God through His divine nature, in the form of man from 
His conception by the Holy Ghost, being found in fashion as a man. That is why after His birth as Jesus 
Christ, His suffering, death, and burial, He also rose again. We cannot separate Him from Himself in all 
these diverse mysteries, so that He should be no longer Christ; for Christ, Who took the form of a servant, 
was none other than He Who was in the form of God: He Who died was the same as He Who was born: He 
Who rose again as He Who died; He Who is in heaven as He Who rose again; lastly, He Who is in heaven 
as He Who before descended from heaven. 


23. So the Man Jesus Christ, Only-begotten God, as flesh and as Word at the same time Son of Man and 
Son of God, without ceasing to be Himself, that is, God, took true humanity after the likeness of our 
humanity. But when, in this humanity, He was struck with blows, or smitten with wounds, or bound with 
ropes, or lifted on high, He felt the force of suffering, but without its pain. Thus a dart passing through 
water, or piercing a flame, or wounding the air, inflicts all that it is its nature to do: it passes through, it 
pierces, it wounds; but all this is without effect on the thing it strikes; since it is against the order of 
nature to make a hole in water, or pierce flame, or wound the air, though it is the nature of a dart to make 
holes, to pierce and to wound. So our Lord Jesus Christ suffered blows, hanging, crucifixion and death: 
but the suffering which attacked the body of the Lord, without ceasing to be suffering, had not the natural 
effect of suffering. It exercised its function of punishment with all its violence; but the body of Christ by 
its virtue suffered the violence of the punishment, without its consciousness. True, the body of the Lord 
would have been capable of feeling pain like our natures, if our bodies possessed the power of treading on 
the waters, and walking over the waves without weighing them down by our tread or forcing them apart 
by the pressure of our steps, if we could pass through solid substances, and the barred doors were no 
obstacle to us. But, as only the body of our Lord could be borne up by the power of His soul in the waters, 
could walk upon the waves, and pass through walls, how can we judge of the flesh conceived of the Holy 
Ghost on the analogy of a human body? That flesh, that is, that Bread, is from Heaven; that humanity is 
from God. He had a body to suffer, and He suffered: but He had not a nature which could feel pain. For 
His body possessed a unique nature of its own; it was transformed into heavenly glory on the Mount, it 
put fevers to flight by its touch, it gave new eyesight by its spittle. 


24. It may perhaps be said, We find Him giving way to weeping, to hunger and thirst: must we not 
suppose Him liable to all the other affections of human nature?’ But if we do not understand the mystery 
of His tears, hunger, and thirst, let us remember that He Who wept also raised the dead to life: that He 
did not weep for the death of Lazarus, but rejoiced ; that He Who thirsted, gave from Himself rivers of 
living water . He could not be parched with thirst, if He was able to give the thirsty drink. Again, He Who 
hungered could condemn the tree which offered no fruit for His hunger : but how could His nature be 
overcome by hunger if He could strike the green tree barren by His word? And if, beside the mystery of 
weeping, hunger and thirst, the flesh He assumed, that is His entire manhood, was exposed to our 
weaknesses: even then it was not left to suffer from their indignities. His weeping was not for Himself; His 
thirst needed no water to quench it; His hunger no food to stay it. It is never said that the Lord ate or 
drank or wept when He was hungry, or thirsty, or sorrowful. He conformed to the habits of the body to 
prove the reality of His own body, to satisfy the custom of human bodies by doing as our nature does. 
When He ate and drank, it was a concession, not to His own necessities, but to our habits. 


25. For Christ had indeed a body, but unique, as befitted His origin. He did not come into existence 
through the passions incident to human conception: He came into the form of our body by an act of His 
own power. He bore our collective humanity in the form of a servant, but He was free from the sins and 
imperfections of the human body: that we might be in Him, because He was born of the Virgin, and yet 
our faults might not be in Him, because He is the source of His own humanity, born as man but not born 
under the defects of human conception. It is this mystery of His birth which the Apostle upholds and 
demonstrates, when he says, He humbled Himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of a man and being formed in fashion as a man : that is, in that He took the form of a servant, He 
was born in the form of a man: in that He was made in the likeness of a man, and formed in fashion as a 
man, the appearance and reality of His body testified His humanity, yet, though He was formed in fashion 
as a man, He knew not what sin was. For His conception was in the likeness of our nature, not in the 
possession of our faults. For lest the words, He took the form of a servant, might be understood of a 
natural birth, the Apostle adds, made in the likeness of a man, and formed in fashion as a man. The truth 
of His birth is thus prevented from suggesting the defects incident to our weak natures, since the form of 
a servant implies the reality of His birth, and found in fashion as a man, the likeness of our nature. He was 
of Himself born man through the Virgin, and found in the likeness of our degenerate body of sin: as the 
Apostle testifies in his letter to the Romans, For what the law could not do, in that it was weak through 


the flesh, God sending His Son in the likeness of flesh of sin, condemned sin of sin . He was not found in 
the fashion of a man: but found in fashion as a man: nor was His flesh the flesh of sin, but the likeness of 
the flesh of sin. Thus the fashion of flesh implies the truth of His birth, and the likeness of the flesh of sin 
removes Him from the imperfections of human weakness. So the Man Jesus Christ as man was truly born, 
as Christ had no sin in His nature: for, on His human side, He was born, and could not but be a man; on 
His divine side, He could never cease to be Christ. Since then Jesus Christ was man, He submitted as man 
to a human birth: yet as Christ He was free from the infirmity of our degenerate race. 


26. The Apostles’ belief prepares us for the understanding of this mystery; when it testifies that Jesus 
Christ was found in fashion as a man and was sent in the likeness of the flesh of sin. For being fashioned 
as a man, He is in the form of a servant, but not in the imperfections of a servant’s nature; and being in 
the likeness of the flesh of sin, the Word is indeed flesh, but is in the likeness of the flesh of sin and not 
the flesh of sin itself. In like manner Jesus Christ being man is indeed human, but even thus cannot be 
aught else but Christ, born as man by the birth of His body, but not human in defects, as He was not 
human in origin. The Word made flesh could not but be the flesh that He was made; yet He remained 
always the Word, though He was made flesh. As the Word made flesh could not vacate the nature of His 
Source, so by virtue of the origin of His nature He could not but remain the Word: but at the same time we 
must believe that the Word is that flesh which He was made; always, however, with the reserve, that when 
He dwelt among us, the flesh was not the Word, but was the flesh of the Word dwelling in the flesh. 


Though we have proved this, still we will see whether in the whole range of suffering, which He endured, 
we can anywhere detect in our Lord the weakness of bodily pain. We will put off for a time the discussion 
of the passages on the strength of which heresy has attributed fear to our Lord; now let us turn to the 
facts themselves: for His words cannot signify fear if His actions display confidence. 


27. Do you suppose, heretic, that the Lord of glory feared to suffer? Why, when Peter made this error 
through ignorance, did He not call him Satan’ and a stumbling-block ?’ Thus was Peter, who deprecated 
the mystery of the Passion, established in the faith by so sharp a rebuke from the lips of the gentle Christ, 
Whom not flesh and blood, but the Father in Heaven had revealed to him . 


What phantom hope are you chasing when you deny that Christ is God, and attribute to Him fear of 
suffering? He afraid, Who went forth to meet the armed bands of His captors? Weakness in His body, at 
Whose approach the pursuers reeled and broke their ranks and fell prone, unable to endure His Majesty 
as He offered Himself to their chains? What weakness could enthral His body, Whose nature had such 
power? 


28. But perhaps He feared the pain of wounds. Say then, What terror had the thrust of the nail for Him 
Who merely by His touch restored the ear that was cut off? You who assert the weakness of the Lord, 
explain this work of power at the moment when His flesh was weak and suffering. Peter drew his sword 
and smote: the High Priest’s servant stood there, lopped of his ear. How was the flesh of the ear restored 
from the bare wound by the touch of Christ? Amidst the flowing blood, and the wound left by the cleaving 
sword, when the body was so maimed, whence sprang forth an ear which was not there? Whence came 
that which did not exist before? Whence was restored that which was wanting? Did the hand, which 
created an ear, feel the pain of the nails? He prevented another from feeling the pain of a wound: did He 
feel it Himself? His touch could restore the flesh that was cut off; was He sorrowful because He feared the 
piercing of His own flesh? And if the body of Christ had this virtue, dare we allege infirmity in that nature, 
whose natural force could counteract all the natural infirmities of man? 


29. But, perhaps, in their misguided and impious perversity, they infer His weakness from the fact that His 
soul was sorrowful unto death . It is not yet the time to blame you, heretic, for misunderstanding the 
passage. For the present I will only ask you, Why do you forget that when Judas went forth to betray Him, 
He said, Now is the Son of Man glorified ? If suffering was to glorify Him, how could the fear of it have 
made Him sorrowful? How, unless He was so void of reason, that He feared to suffer when suffering was 
to glorify Him? 


30. But perhaps He may be thought to have feared to the extent that He prayed that the cup might be 
removed from Him: Abba, Father, all things are possible unto Thee: remove this cup from Me . To take the 
narrowest ground of argument, might you not have refuted for yourself this dull impiety by your own 
reading of the words, Put up thy sword into its sheath: the cup which My Father hath given Me, shall I not 
drink it ? Could fear induce Him to pray for the removal from Him of that which, in His zeal for the Divine 
Plan, He was hastening to fulfil? To say He shrank from the suffering He desired is not consistent. You 
allow that He suffered willingly: would it not be more reverent to confess that you had misunderstood this 
passage, than to rush with blasphemous and headlong folly to the assertion that He prayed to escape 
suffering, though you allow that He suffered willingly? 


31. Yet, I suppose, you will arm yourself also for your godless contention with these words of the Lord, My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? Perhaps you think that after the disgrace of the cross, the 
favour of His Father’s help departed from Him, and hence His cry that He was left alone in His weakness. 
But if you regard the contempt, the weakness, the cross of Christ as a disgrace, you should remember His 
words, Verily I say unto you, From henceforth ye shall see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of 


power, and coming with the clouds of Heaven . 


32. Where, pray, can you see fear in His Passion? Where weakness? Or pain? Or dishonour? Do the 
godless say He feared? But He proclaimed with His own lips His willingness to suffer. Do they maintain 
that He was weak? He revealed His power, when His pursuers were stricken with panic and dared not 
face Him. Do they contend that He felt the pain of the wounds in His flesh? But He shewed, when He 
restored the wounded flesh of the ear, that, though He was flesh, He did not feel the pain of fleshly 
wounds. The hand which touched the wounded ear belonged to His body: yet that hand created an ear out 
of a wound: how then can that be the hand of a body which was subject to weakness? 


33. But, they say, the cross was a dishonour to Him; yet it is because of the cross that we can now see the 
Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, that He Who was born man of the womb of the Virgin has 
returned in His Majesty with the clouds of heaven. Your irreverence blinds you to the natural relations of 
cause and event: not only does the spirit of godlessness and error, with which you are filled, hide from 
your understanding the mystery of faith, but the obtuseness of heresy drags you below the level of 
ordinary human intelligence. For it stands to reason that whatever we fear, we avoid: that a weak nature 
is a prey to terror by its very feebleness: that whatever feels pain possesses a nature always liable to pain: 
that whatever dishonours is always a degradation. On what reasonable principle, then, do you hold that 
our Lord Jesus Christ feared that towards which He pressed: or awed the brave, yet trembled Himself 
with weakness: or stopped the pain of wounds, yet felt the pain of His own: or was dishonoured by the 
degradation of the cross, yet through the cross sat down by God on high, and returned to His Kingdom? 


34. But perhaps you think your impiety has still an opportunity left to see in the words, Father, into Thy 
hands I commend My Spirit , a proof that He feared the descent into the lower world, and even the 
necessity of death. But when you read these words and could not understand them, would it not have 
been better to say nothing, or to pray devoutly to be shewn their meaning, than to go astray with such 
barefaced assertions, too mad with your own folly to perceive the truth? Could you believe that He feared 
the depths of the abyss, the scorching flames, or the pit of avenging punishment, when you listen to His 
words to the thief on the cross, Verily, I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise ? Sucha 
nature with such power could not be shut up within the confines of the nether world, nor even subjected 
to fear of it. When He descended to Hades, He was never absent from Paradise (just as He was always in 
Heaven when He was preaching on earth as the Son of Man), but promised His martyr a home there, and 
held out to him the transports of perfect happiness. Bodily fear cannot touch Him Who reaches indeed 
down as far as Hades, but by the power of His nature is present in all things everywhere. As little can the 
abyss of Hell and the terrors of death lay hold upon the nature which rules the world, boundless in the 
freedom of its spiritual power, confident of the raptures of Paradise; for the Lord Who was to descend to 
Hades, was also to dwell in Paradise. Separate, if you can, from His indivisible nature a part which could 
fear punishment: send the one part of Christ to Hades to suffer pain, the other, you must leave in Paradise 
to reign: for the thief says, Remember me when Thou comest in Thy Kingdom. It was the groan he heard, I 
suppose, when the nails pierced the hands of our Lord, which provoked in him this blessed confession of 
faith: he learnt the Kingdom of Christ from His weakened and stricken body! He begs that Christ will 
remember him when He comes in His Kingdom: you say that Christ feared as He hung dying upon the 
cross. The Lord promises him, To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise; you would subject Christ to 
Hades and fear of punishment. Your faith has the opposite expectation. The thief confessed Christ in His 
Kingdom as He hung on the cross, and was rewarded with Paradise from the cross: you who impute to 
Christ the pain of punishment and the fear of death, will fail of Paradise and His Kingdom. 


35. We have now seen the power that lay in the acts and words of Christ. We have incontestably proved 
that His body did not share the infirmity of a natural body, because its power could expel the infirmities of 
the body that when He suffered, suffering laid hold of His body, but did not inflict upon it the nature of 
pain: and this because, though the form of our body was in the Lord, yet He by virtue of His origin was not 
in the body of our weakness and imperfection. He was conceived of the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin, 
who performed the office of her sex, but did not receive the seed of His conception from man . She 
brought forth a body, but one conceived of the Holy Ghost; a body possessing inherent reality, but with no 
infirmity in its nature. That body was truly and indeed body, because it was born of the Virgin: but it was 
above the weakness of our body, because it had its beginning in a spiritual conception. 


36. But even now that we have proved what was the faith of the Apostle, the heretics think to meet it by 
the text, My soul is sorrowful even unto death . These words, they say, prove the consciousness of natural 
infirmity which made Christ begin to be sorrowful. Now, first, I appeal to common intelligence: what do 
we mean by sorrowful unto death? It cannot signify the same as to be sorrowful because of death:’ for 
where there is sorrow because of death, it is the death that is the cause of the sadness. But a sadness 
even to death implies that death is the finish, not the cause, of the sadness. If then He was sorrowful even 
to death, not because of death, we must enquire, whence came His sadness? He was sorrowful, not for a 
certain time, or for a period which human ignorance could not determine, but even unto death. So far 
from His sadness being caused by His death, it was removed by it. 


37. That we may understand what was the cause of His sadness, let us see what precedes and follows this 
confession of sadness: for in the Passover supper our Lord completely signified the whole mystery of His 


Passion and our faith. After He had said that they should all be offended in Him , but promised that He 
would go before them into Galilee , Peter protested that though all the rest should be offended, he would 
remain faithful and not be offended . But the Lord knowing by His Divine Nature what should come to 
pass, answered that Peter would deny Him thrice: that we might know from Peter how the others were 
offended, since even he lapsed into so great peril to his faith by the triple denial. After that, He took Peter, 
James and John, chosen, the first two to be His martyrs, John to be strengthened for the proclamation of 
the Gospel, and declared that He was sorrowful unto death. Then He went before, and prayed, saying, My 
Father, if it is possible, let this cup pass from Me; yet, not as I will, but as Thou wilt . He prays that the 
cup may pass from Him, when it was certainly already before Him: for even then was being fulfilled that 
pouring forth of His blood of the New Testament for the sins of many. He does not pray that it may not be 
with Him; but that it may pass away from Him. Then He prays that His will may not be done, and wills 
that what He wishes to be effected, may not be granted Him. For He says, Yet not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt: signifying by His spontaneous prayer for the cup’s removal His fellowship with human anxiety, yet 
associating Himself with the decree of the Will which He shares inseparably with the Father. To shew, 
moreover, that He does not pray for Himself, and that He seeks only a conditional fulfilment of what He 
desires and prays for, He prefaces the whole of this request with the words, My Father, if it is possible. Is 
there anything for the Father the possibility of which is uncertain? But if nothing is impossible to the 
Father, we can see on what depends this condition, if it is possible : for this prayer is immediately followed 
by the words, And He came to His disciples and findeth them sleeping, and saith to Peter, Could ye not 
watch one hour with Me? Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation: for the spirit indeed is willing, 
but the flesh is weak . Is the cause of this sadness and this prayer any longer doubtful? He bids them 
watch and pray with Him for this purpose, that they may not enter into temptation; for the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak. They were under the promise made in the constancy of faithful souls not to 
be offended, yet, through weakness of the flesh, they were to be offended. It is not, therefore, for Himself 
that He is sorrowful and prays: it is for those whom He exhorts to watchfulness and prayer, lest the cup of 
suffering should be their lot: lest that cup which He prays may pass away from Him, should abide with 
them. 


38. And the reason He prayed that the cup might be removed from Him, if that were possible, was that, 
though with God nothing is impossible, as Christ Himself says, Father, all things are possible to Thee , yet 
for man it is impossible to withstand the fear of suffering, and only by trial can faith be proved. 
Wherefore, as Man He prays for men that the cup may pass away, but as God from God, His will is in 
unison with the Father’s effectual will. He teaches what He meant by If it is possible, in His words to 
Peter, Lo, Satan hath sought you that He might sift you as wheat: but I have prayed for thee that thy faith 
may not fail . The cup of the Lord’s Passion was to be a trial for them all, and He prays the Father for 
Peter that his faith may not fail: that when he denied through weakness, at least he might not fail of 
penitential sorrow, for repentance would mean that faith survived. 


39. The Lord was sorrowful then unto death because in presence of the death, the earthquake, the 
darkened day, the rent veil, the opened graves, and the resurrection of the dead, the faith of the disciples 
would need to be established which had been so shaken by the terror of the night arrest, the scourging, 
the striking, the spitting upon, the crown of thorns, the bearing of the cross, and all the insults of the 
Passion, but most of all by the condemnation to the accursed cross. Knowing that all this would be at an 
end after His Passion, He was sad unto death. He knew, too, that the cup could not pass away unless He 
drank it, for He said, My Father, this cup cannot pass from Me unless I drink it: Thy will be done : that is, 
with the completion of His Passion, the fear of the cup would pass away which could not pass away unless 
He drank it: the end of that fear would follow only when His Passion was completed and terror destroyed , 
because after His death, the stumbling-block of the disciples’ weakness would be removed by the glory of 
His power. 


40. Although by His words, Thy will be done, He surrendered the Apostles to the decision of His Father’s 
will, in regard to the offence of the cup, that is, of His Passion, still He repeated His prayer a second and a 
third time. After that He said, Sleep on now, and take your rest . It is not without the consciousness of 
some secret reason that He Who had reproached them for their sleep, now bade them sleep on, and take 
their rest. Luke is thought to have given us the meaning of this command. After He had told us how Satan 
had sought to sift the Apostles as it were wheat, and how the Lord had been entreated that the faith of 
Peter might not fail , he adds that the Lord prayed earnestly, and then that an angel stood by Him 
comforting Him, and as the angel stood by Him, He prayed the more earnestly, so that the sweat poured 
from His body in drops of blood . The Angel was sent, then, to watch over the Apostles, and when the Lord 
was comforted by him, so that He no longer sorrowed for them, He said, without fear of sadness, Sleep on 
now, and take your rest. Matthew and Mark are silent about the angel, and the request of the devil: but 
after the sorrowfulness of His soul, the reproach of the sleepers, and the prayer that the cup may be taken 
away, there must be some good reason for the command to the sleepers which follows; unless we assume 
that He Who was about to leave them, and Himself had received comfort from the Angel sent to Him, 
meant to abandon them to their sleep, soon to be arrested and kept in durance. 


41. We must not indeed pass over the fact that in many manuscripts, both Latin and Greek, nothing is said 
of the angel’s coming or the Bloody Sweat. But while we suspend judgment, whether this is an omission, 
where it is wanting, or an interpolation, where it is found (for the discordance of the copies leaves the 


question uncertain), let not the heretics encourage themselves that herein lies a confirmation of His 
weakness, that He needed the help and comfort of an angel. Let them remember the Creator of the angels 
needs not the support of His creatures. Moreover His comforting must be explained in the same way as 
His sorrow. He was sorrowful for us, that is, on our account; He must also have been comforted for us, 
that is, on our account. If He sorrowed concerning us, He was comforted concerning us. The object of His 
comfort is the same as that of His sadness. Nor let any one dare to impute the Sweat to a weakness, for it 
is contrary to nature to sweat blood . It was no infirmity, for His power reversed the law of nature. The 
bloody sweat does not for one moment support the heresy of weakness, while it establishes against the 
heresy which invents an apparent body , the reality all His body. Since, then, His fear was concerning us, 
and His prayer on our behalf, we are forced to the conclusion that all this happened on our account, for 
whom He feared, and for whom He prayed. 


42. Again the Gospels fill up what is lacking in one another: we learn some things from one, some from 
another, and so on, because all are the proclamation of the same spirit. Thus John, who especially brings 
out the working of spiritual causes in the Gospel, preserves this prayer of the Lord for the Apostles, which 
all the others passed over: how He prayed, namely, Holy Father, keep them in Thy Name... . while I was 
them I kept them in Thy Name: those whom Thou gavest Me I have kept . That prayer was not for Himself 
but for His Apostles; nor was He sorrowful for Himself, since He bids them pray that they be not tempted; 
nor is the angel sent to Him, for He could summon down from Heaven, if He would, twelve thousand 
angels ; nor did He fear because of death when He was troubled unto death. Again, He does not pray that 
the cup may pass over Himself, but that it may pass away from Himself, though before it could pass away 
He must have drunk it. But, further, to pass away’ does not mean merely to leave the place,’ but not to 
exist any more at all:’ which is shewn in the language of the Gospels and Epistles: for example, Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but My word shall not perish : also the Apostle says, Behold the old things are 
passed away; they are become new . And again, The fashion of this world shall pass away . The cup, 
therefore, of which He prays to the Father, cannot pass away unless it be drunk; and when He prays, He 
prays for those whom He preserved, so long as He was with them, whom He now hands over to the Father 
to preserve. Now that He is about to accomplish the mystery of death He begs the Father to guard them. 
The presence of the angel who was sent to Him (if this explanation be true) is not of doubtful significance. 
Jesus shewed His certainty that the prayer was answered when, at its close, He bade the disciples sleep 
on. The effect of this prayer and the security which prompted the command, sleep on,’ is noticed by the 
Evangelist in the course of the Passion, when he says of the Apostles just before they escaped from the 
hands of the pursuers, That the word might be fulfilled which He had spoken, Of those whom Thou hast 
given Me I lost not one of them . He fulfils Himself the petition of His prayer, and they are all safe; but He 
asks that those whom He has preserved the Father will now preserve in His own Name. And they are 
preserved: the faith of Peter does not fail: it cowered, but repentance followed immediately. 


43. Combine the Lord’s prayer in John, the request of the devil in Luke, the sorrowfulness unto death, and 
the protest against sleep, followed by the command, Sleep on, in Matthew and Mark, and all difficulty 
disappears. The prayer in John, in which He commends the Apostles to His Father, explains the cause of 
His sorrowfulness, and the prayer that the cup may pass away. It is not from Himself that the Lord prays 
the suffering may be taken away. He beseeches the Father to preserve the disciples during His coming 
passion. In the same way, the prayer against Satan in St. Luke explains the confidence with which He 
permitted the sleep He had just forbidden. 


44. There was, then, no place for human anxiety and trepidation in that nature, which was more than 
human. It was superior to the ills of earthly flesh; a body not sprung from earthly elements, although His 
origin as Son of Man was due to the mystery of the conception by the Holy Ghost. The power of the Most 
High imparted its power to the body which the Virgin bare from the conception of the Holy Ghost. The 
animated body derives its conscious existence from association with a soul, which is diffused throughout 
it, and quickens it to perceive pains inflicted from without. Thus the soul, warned by the happy glow of its 
own heavenly faith and hope, soars above its own origin in the beginnings of an earthly body, and raises 
that body to union with itself in thought and spirit, so that it ceases to feel the suffering of that which, all 
the while, it suffers. Why need we then say more about the nature of the Lord’s body, that of the Son of 
Man Who came down from heaven? Even earthly bodies can sometimes be made indifferent to the natural 
necessities of pain and fear. 


45. Did the Jewish children fear the flames blazing up with the fuel cast upon them in the fiery furnace at 
Babylon? Did the terror of that terrible fire prevail over their nature, conceived though it was like ours ? 
Did they feel pain, when the flames surrounded them? Perhaps, however, you may say they felt no pain, 
because they were not burnt: the flames were deprived of their burning nature. To be sure it is natural to 
the body to fear burning, and to be burnt by fire. But through the spirit of faith their earthly bodies (that 
is, bodies which had their origin according to the principles of natural birth) could neither be burnt nor 
made afraid. What, therefore, in the case of men was a violation of the order of nature, produced by faith 
in God, cannot be judged in God’s case natural, but as an activity of the Spirit commencing with His 
earthly origin. The children were bound in the midst of the fire; they had no fear as they mounted the 
blazing pile: they felt not the flame as they prayed: though in the midst of the furnace, they could not be 
burnt. Both the fire and their bodies lost their proper natures; the one did not burn, the others were not 
burnt. Yet in all other respects, both fire and bodies retained their natures: for the bystanders were 


consumed, and the ministers of punishment were themselves punished. Impious heretic, you will have it 
that Christ suffered pain from the piercing of the nails, that He felt the bitterness of the wound, when they 
were driven through His hands: why, pray, did not the children fear the flames? Why did they suffer no 
pain? What was the nature in their bodies, which overcame that of fire? In the zeal of their faith and the 
glory of a blessed martyrdom they forgot to fear the terrible; should Christ be sorrowful from fear of the 
cross, Christ, Who even if He had been conceived with our sinful origin, would have been still God upon 
the cross, Who was to judge the world and reign for ever and ever? Could He forget such a reward, and 
tremble with the anxiety of dishonourable fear? 


46. Daniel, whose meat was the scanty portion of a prophet , did not fear the lions’ den. The Apostles 
rejoiced in suffering and death for the Name of Christ. To Paul his sacrifice was the crown of 
righteousness . The Martyrs sang hymns as they offered their necks to the executioner, and climbed with 
psalms the blazing logs piled for them. The consciousness of faith takes away the weakness of nature, 
transforms the bodily senses that they feel no pain, and so the body is strengthened by the fixed purpose 
of the soul, and feels nothing except the impulse of its enthusiasm. The suffering which the mind despises 
in its desire of glory, the body does not feel, so long as the soul invigorates it. It is, then, a natural effect in 
man, that the zeal of the soul glowing for glory should make him unconscious of suffering, heedless of 
wounds, and regardless of death. But Jesus Christ the Lord of glory, the hem of Whose garment can heal, 
Whose spittle and word can create; for the man with the withered hand at His command stretched it forth 
whole, he who was born blind felt no more the defect of his birth, and the smitten ear was made sound as 
the other; dare we think of His pierced body in that pain and weakness, from which the spirit of faith in 
Him rescued the glorious and blessed Martyrs? 


47. The Only-begotten God, then, suffered in His person the attacks of all the infirmities to which we are 
subject; but He suffered them in the power of His own nature, just as He was born in the power of His 
own nature, for at His birth He did not lose His omnipotent nature by being born. Though born under 
human conditions, He was not so conceived: His birth was surrounded by human circumstances, but His 
origin went beyond them. He suffered then in His body after the manner of our infirm body, yet bore the 
sufferings of our body in the power of His own body. To this article of our faith the prophet bears witness 
when he says, He beareth our sins and grieveth for us: and we esteemed Him stricken, smitten, and 
afflicted: He was wounded for our transgressions and made weak for our sins . It is then a mistaken 
opinion of human judgment, which thinks He felt pain because He suffered. He bore our sins, that is, He 
assumed our body of sin, but was Himself sinless. He was sent in the likeness of the flesh of sin, bearing 
sin indeed in His flesh but our sin. So too He felt pain for us, but not with our senses; He was found in 
fashion as a man, with a body which could feel pain, but His nature could not feel pain; for, though His 
fashion was that of a man, His origin was not human, but He was born by conception of the Holy Ghost. 


For the reasons mentioned, He was esteemed stricken, smitten and afflicted.’ He took the form of a 
servant: and man born of a Virgin’ conveys to us the idea of One Whose nature felt pain when He suffered. 
But though He was wounded it was for our transgressions.’ The wound was not the wound of His own 
transgressions: the suffering not a suffering for Himself. He was not born man for His own sake, nor did 
He transgress in His own action. The Apostle explains the principle of the Divine Plan when he says, We 
beseech you through Christ to be reconciled to God. Him, Who knew no sin, He made to be sin on our 
behalf . To condemn sin through sin in the flesh, He Who knew no sin was Himself made sin; that is, by 
means of the flesh to condemn sin in the flesh, He became flesh on our behalf but knew not flesh : and 
therefore was wounded because of our transgressions. 


48. Again, the Apostle knows nothing in Christ about fear of pain. When He wishes to speak of the 
dispensation of the Passion, He includes it in the mystery of Christ’s Divinity. Forgiving us all our 
trespasses, blotting out the bond written in ordinances, that was against us, which was contrary to us: 
taking it away, and nailing it to the cross; stripping off from Himself His flesh, He made a shew of 
principalities and powers openly triumphing over them in Himself . Was that the power, think you, to yield 
to the wound of the nail, to wince under the piercing blow, to convert itself into a nature that can feel 
pain? Yet the Apostle, who speaks as the mouthpiece of Christ , relating the work of our salvation through 
the Lord, describes the death of Christ as stripping off from Himself His flesh, boldly putting to shame the 
powers and triumphing over them in Himself.’ If His passion was a necessity of nature and not the free 
gift of your salvation: if the cross was merely the suffering of wounds, and not the fixing upon Himself of 
the decree of death made out against you: if His dying was a violence done by death, and not the stripping 
off of the flesh by the power of God: lastly, if His death itself was anything but a dishonouring of powers, 
an act of boldness, a triumph: then ascribe to Him infirmity, because He was therein subject to necessity 
and nature, to force, to fear and disgrace. But if it is the exact opposite in the mystery of the Passion, as it 
was preached to us, who, pray, can be so senseless as to repudiate the faith taught by the Apostles, to 
reverse all feelings of religion, to distort into the dishonourable charge of natural weakness, what was an 
act of free-will, a mystery, a display of power and boldness, a triumph? And what a triumph it was, when 
He offered Himself to those who sought to crucify Him, and they could not endure His presence: when He 
stood under sentence of death, Who shortly was to sit on the right hand of power: when He prayed for His 
persecutors while the nails were driven through Him: when He completed the mystery as He drained the 
draught of vinegar; when He was numbered among the transgressors and meanwhile granted Paradise: 
that when He was lifted on the tree, the earth quaked: when He hung on the cross, sun and day were put 


to flight: that He left His own body, yet called life back to the bodies of others : was buried a corpse and 
rose again God: as man suffered all weaknesses for our sakes, as God triumphed in them all. 


49. There is still, the heretics say, another serious and far reaching confession of weakness, all the more 
so because it is in the mouth of the Lord Himself, My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? They 
construe this into the expression of a bitter complaint, that He was deserted and given over to weakness. 
But what a violent interpretation of an irreligious mind! how repugnant to the whole tenor of our Lord’s 
words! He hastened to the death, which was to glorify Him, and after which He was to sit on the right 
hand of power; with all those blessed expectations could He fear death, and therefore complain that His 
God had betrayed Him to its necessity, when it was the entrance to eternal blessedness? 


50. Further their heretical ingenuity presses on in the path prepared by their own godlessness, even to 
the entire absorption of God the Word into the human soul, and consequent denial that Jesus Christ, the 
Son of Man, was the same as the Son of God. So either God the Word ceased to be Himself while He 
performed the function of a soul in giving life to a body , or the man who was born was not the Christ at 
all, but the Word dwelt in him, as the Spirit dwelt in the prophets . These absurd and perverse errors have 
grown in boldness and godlessness till they assert that Jesus Christ was not Christ until He was born of 
Mary. He Who was born was not a pre-existent Being, but began at that moment to exist . 


Hence follows also the error that God the Word, as it were some part of the Divine power extending itself 
in unbroken continuation, dwelt within that man who received from Mary the beginning of his being, and 
endowed him with the power of Divine working: though that man lived and moved by the nature of his 
own soul . 


51. Through this subtle and mischievous doctrine they are drawn into the error that God the Word became 
soul to the body, His nature by self-humiliation working the change upon itself, and thus the Word ceased 
to be God; or else, that the Man Jesus, in the poverty and remoteness from God of His nature, was 
animated only by the life and motion of His own human soul, wherein the Word of God, that is, as it were, 
the might of His uttered voice, resided. Thus the way is opened for all manner of irreverent theorising: the 
sum of which is, either that God the Word was merged in the soul and ceased to be God: or that Christ had 
no existence before His birth from Mary, since Jesus Christ, a mere man of ordinary body and soul, began 
to exist only at His human birth and was raised to the level of the Power, which worked within Him, by the 
extraneous force of the Divine Word extending itself into Him. Then when God the Word, after this 
extension, was withdrawn, He cried, My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me? or at least when the 
divine nature of the Word once more gave place within Him to a human soul, He Who had hitherto relied 
on His Father’s help, now separated from it, and abandoned to death, bemoaned His solitude and chid His 
deserter. Thus in every way arises a deadly danger of error in belief, whether it be thought that the cry of 
complaint denotes a weakness of nature in God the Word, or that God the Word was not pre-existent 
because the birth of Jesus Christ from Mary was the beginning of His being. 


52. Amid these irreverent and ill-grounded theories the faith of the Church, inspired by the teaching of 
the Apostles, has recognised a birth of Christ, but no beginning. It knows of the dispensation, but of no 
division : it refuses to make a separation in Jesus Christ ; whereby Jesus is one and Christ another; nor 
does it distinguish the Son of Man from the Son of God, lest perhaps the Son of God be not regarded as 
Son of Man also. It does not absorb the Son of God in the Son of Man; nor does it by a tripartite belief tear 
asunder Christ, Whose coat woven from the top throughout was not parted, dividing Jesus Christ into the 
Word, a body and a soul; nor, on the other hand, does it absorb the Word in body and soul. To it He is 
perfectly God the Word, and perfectly Christ the Man. To this alone we hold fast in the mystery of our 
confession, namely, the faith that Christ is none other than Jesus, and the doctrine that Jesus is none other 
than Christ. 


53. I am not ignorant how much the grandeur of the divine mystery baffles our weak understanding, so 
that language can scarcely express it, or reason define it, or thought even embrace it. The Apostle, 
knowing that the most difficult task for an earthly nature is to apprehend, unaided, God’s mode of action 
(for then our judgment were keener to discern than God is mighty to effect), writes to his true son 
according to the faith, who had received the Holy Scripture from his childhood, As I exhorted thee to tarry 
at Ephesus, when I was going into Macedonia, that thou mightest charge certain men not to teach a 
different doctrine, neither to give heed to fables and endless genealogies, the which minister 
questionings, rather than the edification of God which is in faith . He bids him forbear to handle wordy 
genealogies and fables, which minister endless questionings. The edification of God, he says, is in faith: he 
limits human reverence to the faithful worship of the Almighty, and does not suffer our weakness to strain 
itself in the attempt to see what only dazzles the eye. If we look at the brightness of the sun, the sight is 
strained and weakened: and sometimes when we scrutinise with too curious gaze the source of the 
shining light, the eyes lose their natural power, and the sense of sight is even destroyed. Thus it happens 
that through trying to see too much we see nothing at all. What must we then expect in the case of God, 
the Sun of Righteousness? Will not foolishness be their reward, who would be over wise? Will not dull and 
brainless stupor usurp the place of the burning light of intelligence? A lower nature cannot understand 
the principle of a higher: nor can Heaven’s mode of thought be revealed to human conception, for 
whatever is within the range of a limited consciousness, is itself limited. The divine power exceeds 


therefore the capacity of the human mind. If the limited strains itself to reach so far, it becomes even 
feebler than before. It loses what certainty it had: instead of seeing heavenly things it is only blinded by 
them. No mind can fully comprehend the divine: it punishes the obstinacy of the curious by depriving 
them of their power. Would we look at the sun we must remove as much of his brilliancy as we need, in 
order to see him: if not, by expecting too much, we fall short of the possible. In the same way we can only 
hope to understand the purposes of Heaven, so far as is permitted. We must expect only what He grants to 
our apprehension: if we attempt to go beyond the limit of His indulgence, it is withdrawn altogether. 
There is that in God which we can perceive: it is visible to all if we are content with the possible. Just as 
with the sun we can see something, if we are content to see what can be seen, but if we strain beyond the 
possible we lose all: so is it with the nature of God. There is that which we can understand if we are 
content with understanding what we can: but aim beyond your powers and you will lose even the power of 
attaining what was within your reach. 


54. The mystery of that other timeless birth I will not yet touch upon: its treatment demands an ampler 
space than this. For the present I will speak of the Incarnation only. Tell me, I pray, ye who pry into secrets 
of Heaven, the mystery of Christ born of a Virgin and His nature; whence will you explain that He was 
conceived and born of a Virgin? What was the physical cause of His origin according to your disputations? 
How was He formed within His mother’s womb? Whence His body and His humanity? And lastly, what 
does it mean that the Son of Man descended from heaven Who remained in heaven ? It is not possible by 
the laws of bodies for the same object to remain and to descend: the one is the change of downward 
motion; the other the stillness of being at rest. The Infant wails but is in Heaven: the Boy grows but 
remains ever the immeasurable God. By what perception of human understanding can we comprehend 
that He ascended where He was before, and He descended Who remained in heaven? The Lord says, What 
if ye should behold the Son of Man ascending thither where He was before ? The Son of Man ascends 
where He was before: can sense apprehend this? The Son of Man descends from heaven, Who is in 
heaven: can reason cope with this? The Word was made flesh: can words express this? The Word becomes 
flesh, that is, God becomes Man: the Man is in heaven: the God is from heaven. He ascends Who 
descended: but He descends and yet does not descend. He is as He ever was, yet He was not ever what 
He is. We pass in review the causes, but we cannot explain the manner: we perceive the manner, and we 
cannot understand the causes. Yet if we understand Christ Jesus even thus, we shall know Him: if we seek 
to understand Him further we shall not know Him at all. 


55. Again, how great a mystery of word and act it is that Christ wept, that His eyes filled with tears from 
the anguish of His mind . Whence came this defect in His soul that sorrow should wring tears from His 
body? What bitter fate, what unendurable pain, could move to a flood of tears the Son of Man Who 
descended from heaven? Again, what was it in Him which wept? God the Word? or His human soul? For 
though weeping is a bodily function, the body is but a servant; tears are, as it were, the sweat of the 
agonised soul. Again, what was the cause of His weeping? Did He owe to Jerusalem the debt of His tears, 
Jerusalem, the godless parricide, whom no suffering could requite for the slaughter of Apostles and 
Prophets, and the murder of her Lord Himself? He might weep for the disasters and death which befall 
mankind: but could He grieve for the fall of that doomed and desperate race? What, I ask, was this 
mystery of weeping? His soul wept for sorrow; was not it the soul which sent forth the Prophets? Which 
would so often have gathered the chickens together under the shadow of His wings ? But God the Word 
cannot grieve, nor can the Spirit weep: nor could His soul possibly do anything before the body existed. 
Yet we cannot doubt that Jesus Christ truly wept . 


56. No less real were the tears He shed for Lazarus . The first question here is, What was there to weep 
for in the case of Lazarus? Not his death, for that was not unto death, but for the glory of God: for the 
Lord says, That sickness is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of God may be honoured 
through him . The death which was the cause of God’s being glorified could not bring sorrow and tears. 
Nor was there any occasion for tears in His absence from Lazarus at the time of his death. He says plainly, 
Lazarus is dead, and I rejoice for your sakes that I was not there, to the intent that ye may believe . His 
absence then, which aided the Apostles’ belief, was not the cause of His sorrow: for with the knowledge of 
Divine omniscience, He declared the death of the sick man from afar. We can find, then, no necessity for 
tears, yet He wept. And again I ask, To whom must we ascribe the weeping? To God, or the soul, or the 
body? The body, of itself, has no tears except those it sheds at the command of the sorrowing soul. Far less 
can God have wept, for He was to be glorified in Lazarus. Nor is it reason to say His soul recalled Lazarus 
from the tomb: can a soul linked to a body, by the power of its command, call another soul back to the 
dead body from which it has departed? Can He grieve Who is about to be glorified? Can He weep Who is 
about to restore the dead to life? Tears are not for Him Who is about to give life, or grief for Him Who is 
about to receive glory. Yet He Who wept and grieved was also the Giver of life. 


57. If there are many points which we treat scantily it is not because we have nothing to say, or do not 
know what has already been said; our purpose is, by abstaining from too laborious a process of argument, 
to render the results as attractive as possible to the reader. We know the deeds and words of our Lord, yet 
we know them not: we are not ignorant of them, yet they cannot be understood. The facts are real, but the 
power behind them is a mystery. We will prove this from His own words, For this reason doth the Father 
love Me, because I lay down My life that I may take it up again. No one taketh it from Me, but I lay it 
down of Myself. I have power to lay it down and I have power to take it up again. This commandment 


received I from the Father . He lays down His life of Himself, but I ask who lays it down? We confess 
without hesitation, that Christ is God the Word: but on the other hand, we know that the Son of Man was 
composed of a soul and a body: compare the angel’s words to Joseph, Arise and take the child and His 
mother, and go into the land of Israel; for they are dead who sought the soul of the child . Whose soul is it? 
His body’s, or God’s? If His body’s, what power has the body to lay down the soul, when it is only by the 
working of the soul that it is quickened into life? Again, how could the body, which apart from the soul is 
inert and dead, receive a command from the Father? But if, on the other hand, any man suppose that God 
the Word laid aside His soul, that He might take it up again, he must prove that God the Word died, that 
is, remained without life and feeling like a dead body, and took up His soul again to be quickened once 
more into life by it. 


58. But, further, no one who is endued with reason can impute to God a soul; though it is written in many 
places that the soul of God hates sabbaths and new moons: and also that it delights in certain things . But 
this is merely a conventional expression to be understood in the same way as when God is spoken of as 
possessing body, with hands, and eyes, and fingers, and arms, and heart. As the Lord said, A Spirit hath 
not flesh and bones : He then Who is, and changeth not , cannot have the limbs and parts of a tangible 
body. He is a simple and blessed nature, a single, complete, all-embracing Whole. God is therefore not 
quickened into life, like bodies, by the action of an indwelling soul, but is Himself His own life. 


59. How does He then lay down His soul, or take it up again? What is the meaning of this command He 
received? God could not lay it down, that is, die, or take it up again, that is, come to life. But neither did 
the body receive the command to take it up again; it could not do so of itself, for He said of the Temple of 
His body, Destroy this temple and after three days I will raise it up . Thus it is God Who raises up the 
temple of His body. And Who lays down His soul to take it again? The body does not take it up again of 
itself: it is raised up by God. That which is raised up again must have been dead, and that which is living 
does not lay down its soul. God then was neither dead nor buried: and yet He said, In that she has poured 
this ointment upon My body she did it for My burial . In that it was poured upon His body it was done for 
His burial: but the His is not the same as Him. It is quite another use of the pronoun when we Say, it was 
done for the burial of Him,’ and when we say, His body was anointed:’ nor is the sense the same in His 
body was buried,’ and He was buried.’ 


60. To grasp this divine mystery we must see the God in Him without ignoring the Man; and the Man 
without ignoring the God. We must not divide Jesus Christ, for the Word was made flesh: yet we must not 
call Him buried, though we know He raised Himself again: must not doubt His resurrection, though we 
dare not deny He was buried . Jesus Christ was buried, for He died: He died, and even cried out at the 
moment of death, My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me? Yet He, Who uttered these words, said 
also: Verily I say unto thee, This day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise , and He Who promised Paradise to 
the thief cried aloud, Father, into Thy hands I commend My Spirit; and having said this He gave up the 
Ghost . 


61. Ye who trisect Christ into the Word, the soul and the body, or degrade the whole Christ, even God the 
Word, into a single member of our race, unfold to us this mystery of great godliness which was manifested 
in the flesh . What Spirit did Christ give up? Who commended His Spirit into the hands of His Father? 
Who was to be in Paradise that same day? Who complained that He was deserted of God? The cry of the 
deserted betokens the weakness of the dying: the promise of Paradise the sovereign power of the living 
God. To commend His Spirit denoted confidence: to give up His Spirit implied His departure by death. 
Who then, I demand, was it Who died? Surely He Who gave up His Spirit? but Who gave up His Spirit? 
Certainly He Who commended it to His Father. And if He Who commended His Spirit is the same as He 
Who gave it up and died, was it the body which commended its soul, or God Who commended the body’s 
soul? I say soul,’ because there is no doubt it is frequently synonymous with spirit,’ as might be gathered 
merely from the language here: Jesus gave up His Spirit’ when He was on the point of death. If, therefore, 
you hold the conviction that the body commended the soul, that the perishable commended the living, the 
corruptible the eternal, that which was to be raised again, that which abides unchanged, then, since He 
Who commended His Spirit to the Father was also to be in Paradise with the thief that same day, I would 
fain know if, while the sepulchre received Him, He was abiding in heaven, or if He was abiding in heaven, 
when He cried out that God had deserted Him. 


62. It is one and the same Lord Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh, Who expresses Himself in all these 
utterances, Who is man when He says He is abandoned to death: yet while man still rules in Paradise as 
God, and though reigning in Paradise, as Son of God commends His Spirit to His Father, as Son of Man 
gives up to death the Spirit He commended to the Father. Why do we then view as a disgrace that which is 
a mystery? We see Him complaining that He is left to die, because He is Man: we see Him, as He dies, 
declaring that He reigned in Paradise, because He is God. Why should we harp, to support our 
irreverence, on what He said to make us understand His death, and keep back what He proclaimed to 
demonstrate His immortality? The words and the voice are equally His, when He complains of desertion, 
and when He declares His rule: by what method of heretical logic do we split up our belief and deny that 
He Who died was at the same time He Who rules? Did He not testify both equally of Himself, when He 
commended His Spirit, and when He gave it up? But if He is the same, Who commended His Spirit, and 
gave it up, if He dies when ruling and rules when dead: then the mystery of the Son of God and Son of 


say, by the Creator, for He wrote them by His prophet—to Him will belong the gift, that is, the kingdom, 
who proclaimed the word which is to be accomplished in the kingdom. And to none other God does he tell 
us that “thanks” are due, for having enabled us to achieve “the victory” even over death, than to Him from 
whom he received the very expression of the exulting and triumphant challenge to the mortal foe. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. THE CREATOR THE FATHER OF MERCIES. SHOWN TO BE SUCH IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT, AND ALSO IN CHRIST. THE NEWNESS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. THE VEIL OF OBDURATE 
BLINDNESS UPON ISRAEL, NOT REPREHENSIBLE ON MARCION’S PRINCIPLES. THE JEWS GUILTY IN REJECTING 
THE CHRIST OF THE CREATOR. SATAN, THE GOD OF THIS WORLD. THE TREASURE IN EARTHEN VESSELS 
EXPLAINED AGAINST MARCION. THE CREATOR’S RELATION TO THESE VESSELS, I.E. OUR BODIES 


If, owing to the fault of human error, the word God has become a common name (since in the world there 
are said and believed to be “gods many” ), yet “the blessed God,” (who is “the Father) of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” will be understood to be no other God than the Creator, who both blessed all things (that He had 
made), as you find in Genesis, and is Himself “blessed by all things,” as Daniel tells us. Now, if the title of 
Father may be claimed for (Marcion’s) sterile god, how much more for the Creator? To none other than 
Him is it suitable, who is also “the Father of mercies,” and (in the prophets) has been described as “full of 
compassion, and gracious, and plenteous in mercy.” In Jonah you find the signal act of His mercy, which 
He showed to the praying Ninevites. How inflexible was He at the tears of Hezekiah! How ready to forgive 
Ahab, the husband of Jezebel, the blood of Naboth, when he deprecated His anger. How prompt in 
pardoning David on his confession of his sin—preferring, indeed, the sinner’s repentance to his death, of 
course because of His gracious attribute of mercy. Now, if Marcion’s god has exhibited or proclaimed any 
such thing as this, I will allow him to be “the Father of mercies.” Since, however, he ascribes to him this 
title only from the time he has been revealed, as if he were the father of mercies from the time only when 
he began to liberate the human race, then we on our side, too, adopt the same precise date of his alleged 
revelation; but it is that we may deny him! It is then not competent to him to ascribe any quality to his 
god, whom indeed he only promulged by the fact of such an ascription; for only if it were previously 
evident that his god had an existence, could he be permitted to ascribe an attribute to him. The ascribed 
attribute is only an accident; but accidents are preceded by the statement of the thing itself of which they 
are predicated, especially when another claims the attribute which is ascribed to him who has not been 
previously shown to exist. Our denial of his existence will be all the more peremptory, because of the fact 
that the attribute which is alleged in proof of it belongs to that God who has been already revealed. 
Therefore “the New Testament” will appertain to none other than Him who promised it—if not “its letter, 
yet its spirit;” and herein will lie its newness. Indeed, He who had engraved its letter in stones is the same 
as He who had said of its spirit, “I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh.” Even if “the letter killeth, yet 
the Spirit giveth life;” and both belong to Him who says: “I kill, and I make alive; I wound, and I heal.” We 
have already made good the Creator’s claim to this twofold character of judgment and goodness—”"killing 
in the letter” through the law, and “quickening in the Spirit” through the Gospel. Now these attributes, 
however different they be, cannot possibly make two gods; for they have already (in the prevenient 
dispensation of the Old Testament) been found to meet in One. He alludes to Moses’ veil, covered with 
which “his face could not be stedfastly seen by the children of Israel.” Since he did this to maintain the 
superiority of the glory of the New Testament, which is permanent in its glory, over that of the Old, “which 
was to be done away,” this fact gives support to my belief which exalts the Gospel above the law and you 
must look well to it that it does not even more than this. For only there is superiority possible where was 
previously the thing over which superiority can be affirmed. But then he says, “But their minds were 
blinded”—of the world; certainly not the Creator’s mind, but the minds of the people which are in the 
world. Of Israel he says, Even unto this day the same veil is upon their heart;” showing that the veil which 
was on the face of Moses was a figure of the veil which is on the heart of the nation still; because even 
now Moses is not seen by them in heart, just as he was not then seen by them in eye. But what concern 
has Paul with the veil which still obscures Moses from their view, if the Christ of the Creator, whom Moses 
predicted, is not yet come? How are the hearts of the Jews represented as still covered and veiled, if the 
predictions of Moses relating to Christ, in whom it was their duty to believe through him, are as yet 
unfulfilled? What had the apostle of a strange Christ to complain of, if the Jews failed in understanding the 
mysterious announcements of their own God, unless the veil which was upon their hearts had reference to 
that blindness which concealed from their eyes the Christ of Moses? Then, again, the words which follow, 
But when it shall turn to the Lord, the evil shall be taken away,” properly refer to the Jew, over whose 
gaze Moses’ veil is spread, to the effect that, when he is turned to the faith of Christ, he will understand 
how Moses spoke of Christ. But how shall the veil of the Creator be taken away by the Christ of another 
god, whose mysteries the Creator could not possibly have veiled—unknown mysteries, as they were of an 
unknown god? So he says that “we now with open face” (meaning the candour of the heart, which in the 
Jews had been covered with a veil), “beholding Christ, are changed into the same image, from that glory” 
(wherewith Moses was transfigured as by the glory of the Lord) “to another glory.” By thus setting forth 
the glory which illumined the person of Moses from his interview with God, and the veil which concealed 
the same from the infirmity of the people, and by superinducing thereupon the revelation and the glory of 
the Spirit in the person of Christ—”even as,” to use his words, “by the Spirit of the Lord”—he testifies that 
the whole Mosaic system was a figure of Christ, of whom the Jews indeed were ignorant, but who is 
known to us Christians. We are quite aware that some passages are open to ambiguity, from the way in 


Man means that He is One, Who dying reigns, and reigning dies. 


63. Stand aside then, all godless unbelievers, for whom the divine mystery is too great, who do not know 
that Christ wept not for Himself but for us, to prove the reality of His assumed manhood by yielding to the 
emotion common to humanity: who do not perceive that Christ died not for Himself, but for our life, to 
renew human life by the death of the deathless God: who cannot reconcile the complaint of the deserted 
with the confidence of the Ruler: who would teach us that because He reigns as God and complains that 
He is dying, we have here a dead man and the reigning God. For He Who dies is none other than He Who 
reigns, He Who commends His spirit than He Who gives it up: He Who was buried, rose again: ascending 
or descending He is altogether one. 


64. Listen to the teaching of the Apostle and see in it a faith instructed not by the understanding of the 
flesh but by the gift of the Spirit. The Greeks seek after wisdom, he says, and the Jews ask for a sign; but 
we preach Christ crucified, to the Jews a stumbling block, and unto Gentiles foolishness; but unto them 
that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ Jesus, the power of God, God . Is Christ divided here so that 
Jesus the crucified is one, and Christ, the power and wisdom of God, another? This is to the Jews a 
stumbling-block and unto the Gentiles foolishness; but to us Christ Jesus is the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God: wisdom, however, not known of the world, nor understood by a secular philosophy. Hear 
the same blessed Apostle when he declares that it has not been understood, We speak the wisdom of God, 
which hath been hidden in a mystery, which God foreordained before the world for our glory: which none 
of the rulers of this world has known: for had they known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of 
Glory . Does not the Apostle know that this wisdom of God is hidden in a mystery, and cannot be known of 
the rulers of this world? Does he divide Christ into a Lord of Glory and a crucified Jesus? Nay, rather, he 
contradicts this most foolish and impious idea with the words, For I determined to know nothing among 
you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified . 


65. The Apostle knew nothing else, and he determined to know nothing else: we men of feebler wit, and 
feebler faith, split up, divide and double Jesus Christ, constituting ourselves judges of the unknown, and 
blaspheming the hidden mystery. For us Christ crucified is one, Christ the wisdom of God another: Christ 
Who was buried different from Christ Who descended from Heaven: the Son of Man not at the same time 
also Son of God. We teach that which we do not understand: we seek to refute that which we cannot 
grasp. We men improve upon the revelation of God: we are not content to say with the Apostle, Who shall 
lay anything to the charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth, who is he that condemneth? It is Christ 
Jesus, that died, yea, rather, that was raised from the dead, Who is at the right hand of God, Who also 
maketh intercession for us . Is He Who intercedes for us other than He Who is at the right hand of God? Is 
not He Who is at the right hand of God the very same Who rose again? Is He Who rose again other than 
He Who died? He Who died than He Who condemns us? Lastly, is not He Who condemns us also God Who 
justifies us? Distinguish, if you can, Christ our accuser from God our defender, Christ Who died from 
Christ Who condemns, Christ sitting at the right hand of God and praying for us from Christ Who died. 
Whether, therefore, dead or buried, descended into Hades or ascended into Heaven, all is one and the 
same Christ: as the Apostle says, Now this He ascended’ what is it, but that He also descended to the 
lower parts of the earth? He that descended is the same also that ascended far above all heavens, that He 
may fill all things . How far then shall we push our babbling ignorance and blasphemy, professing to 
explain what is hidden in the mystery of God? He that descended is the same also that ascended. Can we 
longer doubt that the Man Christ Jesus rose from the dead, ascended above the heavens and is at the 
right hand of God? We cannot say His body descended into Hades, which lay in the grave. If then He Who 
descended is one with Him, Who ascended; if His body did not go down into Hades, yet really arose from 
the dead, and ascended into heaven, what remains, except to believe in the secret mystery, which is 
hidden from the world and the rulers of this age, and to confess that, ascending or descending, He is but 
One, one Jesus Christ for us, Son of God and Son of Man, God the Word and Man in the flesh, Who 
suffered, died, was buried, rose again, was received into heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of God: Who 
possesses in His one single self, according to the Divine Plan and nature, in the form of God and in the 
form of a servant, the Human and Divine without separation or division. 


66. So the Apostle moulding our ignorant and haphazard ideas into conformity with truth says of this 
mystery of the faith, For He was crucified through weakness but He liveth through the power of God . 
Preaching the Son of Man and Son of God, Man through the Divine Plan, God through His eternal nature, 
he says, that He Who was crucified through weakness is He Who lives through the power of God. His 
weakness arises from the form of a servant, His nature remains because of the form of God. He took the 
form of a servant, though He was in form of God: therefore there can be no doubt as to the mystery 
according to which He both suffered and lived. There existed in Him both weakness to suffer, and power 
of God to give life: and hence He Who suffered and lived cannot be more than One, or other than Himself. 


67. The Only-begotten God suffered indeed all that men can suffer: but let us express ourselves in the 
words and faith of the Apostle. He says, For I delivered unto you first of all how that Christ died for our 
sins, according to the Scriptures, and that He was buried, and that He rose again the third day according 
to the Scriptures . This is no unsupported statement of his own, which might lead to error, but a warning 
to us to confess that Christ died and rose after a real manner, not a nominal, since the fact is certified by 
the full weight of Scripture authority; and that we must understand His death in that exact sense in which 


Scripture declares it. In his regard for the perplexities and scruples of the weak and sensitive believer, he 
adds these solemn concluding words, according to the Scriptures, to his proclamation of the death and the 
resurrection. He would not have us grow weaker, driven about by every wind of vain doctrine, or vexed by 
empty subtleties and false doubts: he would summon faith to return, before it were shipwrecked, to the 
haven of piety, believing and confessing the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, Son of Man and Son of 
God, according to the Scriptures, this being the safeguard of reverence against the attack of the 
adversary, so to understand the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, as it was written of Him. There is 
no danger in faith: the reverent confession of the hidden mystery of God is always safe. Christ was born of 
the Virgin, but conceived of the Holy Ghost according to the Scriptures. Christ wept, but according to the 
Scriptures: that which made Him weep was also a cause of joy. Christ hungered; but according to the 
Scriptures, He used His power as God against the tree which bore no fruit, when He had no food. Christ 
suffered: but according to the Scriptures, He was about to sit at the right hand of Power. He complained 
that He was abandoned to die: but according to the Scriptures, at the same moment He received in His 
kingdom in Paradise the thief who confessed Him. He died: but according to the Scriptures, He rose again 
and sits at the right hand of God. In the belief of this mystery there is life: this confession resists all 
attack. 


68. The Apostle is careful to leave no room for doubt: we cannot say, “Christ was born, suffered, was dead 
and buried, and rose again: but how, by what power, by what division of parts of Himself? Who wept? Who 
rejoiced? Who complained? Who descended? and Who ascended?” He rests the merits of faith entirely on 
the confession of unquestioning reverence. The righteousness, he says, which is of faith saith thus, Say 
not in thy heart, Who hath ascended into heaven, that is, to bring Christ down: or Who hath descended 
into the abyss: that is, to bring Christ up from the dead? But what saith the Scripture? Thy word is nigh, 
in thy mouth, and in thy heart; that is, the word of faith which we preach: because if thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart, that God hath raised Him up from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved . Faith perfects the righteous man: as it is written, Abraham believed God and it was 
reckoned unto him for righteousness . Did Abraham impugn the word of God, when he was promised the 
inheritance of the Gentiles, and an abiding posterity as many as the sand or the stars for multitude? To the 
reverent faith, which trusts implicitly on the omnipotence of God, the limits of human weakness are no 
barrier. Despising all that is feeble and earthly in itself, it believes the divine promise, even though it 
exceeds the possibilities of human nature. It knows that the laws which govern man are no hindrance to 
the power of God, Who is as bountiful in the performance as He is gracious in the promise. Nothing is 
more righteous than Faith. For as in human conduct it is equity and self-restraint that receive our 
approval, so in the case of God, what is more righteous for man than to ascribe omnipotence to Him, 
Whose Power He perceives to be without limits? 


69. The Apostle then looking in us for the righteousness which is of Faith, cuts at the root of incredulous 
doubt and godless unbelief. He forbids us to admit into our hearts the cares of anxious thought, and points 
to the authority of the Prophet’s words, Say not in thy heart, Who hath ascended into heaven ? Then He 
completes the thought of the Prophet’s words with the addition, That is to bring Christ down. The 
perception of the human mind cannot attain to the knowledge of the divine: but neither can a reverent 
faith doubt the works of God. Christ needed no human help, that any one should ascend into heaven to 
bring Him down from His blessed Home to His earthly body. It was no external force which drove Him 
down to the earth. We must believe that He came, even as He did come: it is true religion to confess Jesus 
Christ not brought down, but descending. The mystery both of the time and the method of His coming, 
belongs to Him alone. We may not think because He came but recently, that therefore He must have been 
brought down, nor that His coming in time depended upon another, who brought Him down. 


Nor does the Apostle give room for unbelief in the other direction. He quotes at once the words of the 
Prophet, Or Who hath descended into the abyss , and adds immediately the explanation, That is to bring 
Christ back from the dead. He is free to return into heaven, Who was free to descend to the earth. All 
hesitation and doubt is then removed. Faith reveals what omnipotence plans: history relates the effect, 
God Almighty was the cause. 


70. But there is demanded from us an unwavering certainty. The Apostle expounding the whole secret of 
the Scripture passes on, Thy word is nigh, in thy mouth and in thy heart . The words of our confession 
must not be tardy or deliberately vague: there must be no interval between heart and lips, lest what ought 
to be the confession of true reverence become a subterfuge of infidelity. The word must be near us, and 
within us; no delay between the heart and the lips; a faith of conviction as well as of words. Heart and lips 
must be in harmony, and reveal in thought and utterance a religion which does not waver. Here too, as 
before, the Apostle adds the explanation of the Prophet’s words, That is the word of Faith, which we 
preach; because if thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart that God 
hath raised Him up from the dead, thou shalt be saved. Piety consists in rejecting doubt, righteousness in 
believing, salvation in confessing. Trifle not with ambiguities, be not stirred up to vain babblings, do not 
debate in any way the powers of God, or impose limits upon His might, cease searching again and again 
for the causes of unsearchable mysteries: confess rather that Jesus is the Lord, and believe that God 
raised Him from the dead; herein is salvation. What folly is it to depreciate the nature and character of 
Christ, when this alone is salvation, to know that He is the Lord. Again, what an error of human vanity to 
quarrel about His resurrection, when it is enough for eternal life to believe that God raised Him up. In 


simplicity then is faith, in faith righteousness, and in confession true godliness. For God does not call us to 
the blessed life through arduous investigations. He does not tempt us with the varied arts of rhetoric. The 
way to eternity is plain and easy; believe that Jesus was raised from the dead by God and confess that He 
is the Lord. Let no one therefore wrest into an occasion for impiety, what was said because of our 
ignorance. It had to be proved to us, that Jesus Christ died, that we might live in Him. 


71. If then He said, My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me , and Father, into Thy hands I commend 
My Spirit , that we might be sure that He did die, was not this, in His care for our faith, rather a 
scattering of our doubts, than a confession of His weakness? When He was about to restore Lazarus, He 
prayed to the Father: but what need had He of prayer, Who said, Father, I thank Thee, that Thou hast 
heard Me; and I know that Thou hearest Me always, but because of the multitude I said it, that they may 
believe that Thou didst send Me ? He prayed then for us, that we may know Him to be the Son; the words 
of prayer availed Him nothing, but He said them for the advancement of our faith. He was not in want of 
help, but we of teaching. Again He prayed to be glorified; and immediately was heard from heaven the 
voice of God the Father glorifying Him: but when they wondered at the voice, He said, This voice hath not 
come for My sake, but for your sakes . The Father is besought for us, He speaks for us: may all this lead us 
to believe and confess! The answer of the Glorifier is granted not to the prayer for glory, but to the 
ignorance of the bystanders: must we not then regard the complaint of suffering, when He found His 
greatest joy in suffering, as intended for the building up of our faith? Christ prayed for His persecutors, 
because they knew not what they did. He promised Paradise from the cross, because He is God the King. 
He rejoiced upon the cross, that all was finished when He drank the vinegar, because He had fulfilled all 
prophecy before He died. He was born for us, suffered for us, died for us, rose again for us. This alone is 
necessary for our salvation, to confess the Son of God risen from the dead: why then should we die in this 
state of godless unbelief? If Christ, ever secure of His divinity, made clear to us His death, Himself 
indifferent to death, yet dying to assure that it was true humanity that He had assumed: why should we 
use this very confession of the Son of God that for us He became Son of Man and died as the chief weapon 
to deny His divinity? 


BOOK XI 


1. The Apostle in his letter to the Ephesians, reviewing in its manifold aspects the full and perfect mystery 
of the Gospel, mingles with other instructions in the knowledge of God the following: As ye also were 
called in one hope of your calling; One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, and 
through all, and in us all . He does not leave us in the vague and misleading paths of an indefinite 
teaching, or abandon us to the shifting fancies of imagination, but limits the unimpeded license of intellect 
and desire by the appointment of restraining barriers. He gives us no opportunity to be wise beyond what 
he preached, but defines in exact and precise language the faith fixed for all time, that there may be no 
excuse for instability of belief. He declares one faith, as he preaches one Lord, and pronounces one 
baptism, as he declares one faith of one Lord, that as there is one faith of one Lord, so there may be one 
baptism of one faith in one Lord. And since the whole mystery of the baptism and the faith is not only in 
one Lord, but also in one God, he completes the consummation of our hope by the confession of one God. 
The one baptism and the one faith are of one God, as they are of one Lord. Lord and God are each one, not 
by union of person but by distinction of properties: for, on the one hand, it is the property of Each to be 
one, whether of the Father in His Fatherhood, or of the Son in His Sonship, and on the other hand, that 
property of individuality, which Each possesses, constitutes for Each the mystery of His union with the 
Other. Thus the one Lord Christ cannot take away from God the Father His Lordship, or the one God the 
Father deny to the one Lord Christ His Godhead. If, because God is one, Christ is not also by nature 
divine, then we cannot allow that the one God is Lord, because there is one Lord Christ: that is, on the 
supposition that by their oneness’ is signified not the mystery, but an exclusive unity. So there is one 
baptism and one faith of one Lord, as of one God. 


2. But how can it be any longer one faith, if it does not steadfastly and sincerely confess one Lord and one 
God the Father: and how can the faith which is not one faith confess one Lord and one God the Father? 
Further, how can the faith be one, when its preachers are so at variance? One comes teaching that the 
Lord Jesus Christ, being in the weakness of our nature, groaned with anguish when the nails pierced His 
hands, that He lost the virtue of His own power and nature, and shrank shuddering from the death which 
threatened Him. Another even denies the cardinal doctrine of the Generation and pronounces Him a 
creature. Another will call Him, but not think Him, God on the ground that religion allows us to speak of 
more Gods than One, but He, Whom we recognise as God, must be conscious of sharing the divine nature . 
Again, how can Christ the Lord be one, when some say that as God He feels no pain, others make Him 
weak and fearful: to some He is God in name, to others God in nature: to some the Son by Generation, to 
others the Son by appellation? And if this is so, how can God the Father be one in the faith, when to some 
He is Father by His authority, to others Father by generation, in the sense that God is Father of the 
universe? 


And yet, who will deny that whatever is not the one faith, is not faith at all? For in the one faith there is 
one Lord Christ, and God the Father is one. But the one Lord Jesus Christ is not one in the truth of the 
confession, as well as in name, unless He is Son, unless He is God , unless He is unchangeable, unless His 
Sonship and His Godhead have been eternally present in Him. He who preaches Christ other than He is, 


that is, other than Son and God, preaches another Christ. Nor is he in the one faith of the one baptism, for 
in the teaching of the Apostle the one faith is the faith of that one baptism, in which the one Lord is 
Christ, the Son of God Who is also God. 


3. Yet it cannot be denied that Christ was Christ. It cannot be that He was incognisable to mankind. The 
books of the prophets have set their seal upon Him: the fulness of the times, which waxes daily, witnesses 
of Him: by the working of wonders the tombs of Apostles and Martyrs proclaim Him: the power of His 
name reveals Him: the unclean spirits confess Him, and the devils howling in their torment call aloud His 
name. In all we see the dispensation of His power. But our faith must preach Him as He is, namely, one 
Lord not in name but in confession, in one faith of one baptism: for on our faith in one Lord Christ 
depends our confession of one God the Father. 


4. But these teachers of a new Christ, who deny to Him all that is His, preach another Lord Christ as well 
as another God the Father. The One is not the Begetter but the Creator, the Other not begotten, but 
created. Christ is therefore not very God, because He is not God by birth, and faith cannot recognise a 
Father in God, because there is no generation to constitute Him Father. They glorify God the Father 
indeed, as is His right and due, when they predicate of Him a nature unapproachable, invisible, inviolable, 
ineffable, and infinite, endued with omniscience and omnipotence, instinct with love, moving in all and 
permeating all, immanent and transcendent, sentient in all sentient existence. But when they proceed to 
ascribe to Him the unique glory of being alone good, alone omnipotent, alone immortal, who does not feel 
that this pious praise aims to exclude the Lord Jesus Christ from the blessedness, which by the 
reservation alone’ is restricted to the glory of God? Does it not leave Christ in sinfulness and weakness 
and death, while the Father reigns in solitary perfection? Does it not deny in Christ a natural origin from 
God the Father, in the fear lest He should be thought to inherit by a birth, which bestows upon the 
Begotten the same virtue of nature as the Begetter, a blessedness natural to God the Father alone? 


5. Unlearned in the teaching of the Gospels and Apostles, they extol the glory of God the Father, not, 
however, with the sincerity of a devout believer, but with the cunning of impiety, to wrest from it an 
argument for their wicked heresy. Nothing, they say, can be compared with His nature: therefore the 
Only-begotten God is excluded from the comparison, because He possesses a lower and weaker nature. 
And this they say of God, the living image of the living God, the perfect form of His blessed nature, the 
only-begotten offspring of His unbegotten substance; Who is not truly the image of God unless He 
possesses the perfect glory of the Father’s blessedness: and reproduces in its exactitude the likeness of 
His whole nature. But if the Only-begotten God is the image of the Unbegotten God, the verity of that 
perfect and supreme nature resides in Him and makes Him the image of the very God. Is the Father 
omnipotent? The weak Son is not the image of omnipotence. Is He good? The Son, Whose divinity is of a 
lower stamp, does not reflect in His sinful nature the image of goodness. Is He incorporeal? The Son, 
Whose very spirit is confined to the limits of a body, is not in the form of the Incorporeal. Is He ineffable? 
The Son, Whom language can define, Whose nature the tongue can describe, is not the image of the 
Ineffable. Is He the true God? The Son possesses only a fictitious divinity, and the false cannot be the 
image of the True. The Apostle, however, does not ascribe to Christ a portion of the image, or a part of the 
form, but pronounces Him unreservedly the image of the invisible God and the form of God . And how 
could He declare more expressly the divine nature of the Son of God, than by saying that Christ is the 
image of the invisible God even in respect of His invisibility: for if the substance of Christ were discernible 
how could He be the image of an invisible nature? 


6. But, as we pointed out in the former books, they seize the Dispensation of the assumed manhood as a 
pretext to dishonour His divinity, and distort the Mystery of our salvation into an occasion of blasphemy. 
Had they held fast the faith of the Apostle, they would neither have forgotten that He, Who was in the 
form of God, took the form of a servant, nor made use of the servant’s form to dishonour the form of God 
(for the form of God includes the fulness of divinity), but they would have noted, reasonably and 
reverently, the distinction of occasions and mysteries, without dishonouring the divinity, or being misled 
by the Incarnation of Christ. But now, when we have, I am convinced, proved everything to the utmost, 
and pointed out the power of the divine nature underlying the birth of the assumed body, there is no 
longer room for doubt. He Who was at once man and the Only-begotten God performed all things by the 
power of God, and in the power of God accomplished all things through a true human nature. As begotten 
of God He possessed the nature of divine omnipotence, as born of the Virgin He had a perfect and entire 
humanity. Though He had a real body, He subsisted in the nature of God, and though He subsisted in the 
nature of God, He abode in a real body. 


7. In our reply we have followed Him to the moment of His glorious death, and taking one by one the 
statements of their unhallowed doctrine, we have refuted them from the teaching of the Gospels and the 
Apostle. But even after His glorious resurrection there are certain things which they have made bold to 
construe as proofs of the weakness of a lower nature, and to these we must now reply. Let us adopt once 
more our usual method of drawing out from the words themselves their true signification, that so we may 
discover the truth precisely where they think to overthrow it. For the Lord spoke in simple words for our 
instruction in the faith, and His words cannot need support or comment from foreign and irrelevant 
sayings. 


8. Among their other sins the heretics often employ as an argument the words of the Lord, I ascend unto 
My Father and your Father, and My God and your God . His Father is also their Father, His God their God; 
therefore He is not in the nature of God, for He pronounces God the Father of others as of Himself, and 
His unique Sonship ceases when He shares with others the nature and the origin which make Him Son 
and God. But let them add further the words of the Apostle, But when He saith All things are put in 
subjection, He is excepted Who did subject all things unto Him. And when all things have been subjected 
unto Him, then shall He Himself be subjected unto Him that did subject all things unto Himself, that God 
may be all in all , whereby, since they regard that subjection as a proof of weakness, they may dispossess 
Him of the virtue of His Father’s nature, because His natural infirmity subjected Him to the dominion of a 
stronger nature. And after that, let them adopt their very strongest position and their impregnable 
defence, before which the truth of the Divine birth is to be demolished; namely, that if He is subjected, He 
is not God; if His God and Father is ours also, He shares all in common with creatures, and therefore is 
Himself also a creature: created of God and not begotten, since the creature has its substance out of 
nothing, but the begotten possesses the nature of its author. 


9. Falsehood is always infamous, for the liar throwing off the bridle of shame dares to gainsay the truth, or 
else at times he hides behind some veil of pretext, that he may appear to defend with modesty what is 
shameless in intention. But in this case, when they sacrilegiously use the Scriptures to degrade the 
dignity of our Lord, there is no room for the blush or the false excuse; for there are occasions when even 
pardon accorded to ignorance is refused, and wilful misconstruction is exposed in its naked profanity. Let 
us postpone for a moment the exposition of this passage in the Gospel, and ask them first whether they 
have forgotten the preaching of the Apostle, who said, Without controversy great is the mystery of 
godliness, which was manifested in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached among the 
nations, believed on in the world, received up in glory . Who is so dull that he cannot comprehend that the 
mystery of godliness is simply the Dispensation of the flesh assumed by the Lord? At the outset then, he 
who does not agree in this confession is not in the faith of God. For the Apostle leaves no doubt that all 
must confess that the hidden secret of our salvation is not the dishonour of God, but the mystery of great 
godliness, and a mystery no longer kept from our eyes, but manifested in the flesh; no longer weak 
through the nature of flesh, but justified in the Spirit. And so by the justification of the Spirit is removed 
from our faith the idea of fleshly weakness; through the manifestation of the flesh is revealed that which 
was secret, and in the unknown cause of that which was secret is contained the only confession, the 
confession of the mystery of great godliness. This is the whole system of the faith set forth by the Apostle 
in its proper order. From godliness proceeds the mystery, from the mystery the manifestation in the flesh, 
from the manifestation in the flesh the justification in the Spirit: for the mystery of godliness which was 
manifested in the flesh, to be truly a mystery, was manifested in the flesh through the justification of the 
Spirit. Again, we must not forget what manner of justification in the Spirit is this manifestation in the 
flesh: for the mystery which was manifested in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached 
among the nations, and believed on in this world, this same mystery was received up in glory. Thus is it in 
every way a mystery of great godliness, when it is manifested in the flesh, when it is justified in the Spirit, 
when it is seen of angels, when it is preached among the nations, when it is believed on in the world, and 
when it is received up in glory. The preaching follows the seeing, and the believing the preaching, and the 
consummation of all is the receiving up in glory: for the assumption into glory is the mystery of great 
godliness, and by faith in the Dispensation we are prepared to be received up, and to be conformed to the 
glory of the Lord. The assumption of flesh is therefore also the mystery of great godliness, for through the 
assumption of flesh the mystery was manifested in the flesh. But we must believe that the manifestation in 
the flesh also is this same mystery of great godliness, for His manifestation in the flesh is His justification 
in the Spirit, and His assumption into glory. And now what room does our faith leave for any to think that 
the secret of the Dispensation of godliness is the enfeebling of the divinity, when through the assumption 
of glory is to be confessed the mystery of great godliness? What was infirmity’ is now the mystery:’ what 
was necessity’ becomes godliness .’ And now let us turn to the meaning of the Evangelist’s words, that the 
secret of our salvation and our glory may not be converted into an occasion of blasphemy. 


10. You credit with the weight of irresistible authority, heretic, that saying of the Lord, I ascend to My 
Father and your Father, and My God and your God . The same Father, you say, is His Father and ours, the 
same God His God and ours. He partakes, therefore, of our weakness, for in the possession of the same 
Father we are not inferior as sons, and in the service of the same God we are equal as servants. Since, 
then, we are of created origin and a servant’s nature, but have a common Father and God with Him, He is 
in common with our nature a creature and a servant. So runs this infatuated and unhallowed teaching. It 
produces also the words of the Prophet, Thy God hath anointed Thee, O God, to prove that Christ does not 
partake of that glorious nature which belongs to God, since the God Who anoints Him is preferred before 
Him as His God . 


11. We do not know Christ the God unless we know God the Begotten. But to be born God is to belong to 
the nature of God, for the name Begotten signifies indeed the manner of His origin, but does not make 
Him different in kind from the Begetter. And if so, the Begotten owes indeed to His Author the source of 
His being, but is not dispossessed of the nature of that Author, for the birth of God can arise but from one 
origin, and have but one nature. If its origin is not from God, it is not a birth; if it is anything but a birth, 
Christ is not God. But He is God of God, and therefore God the Father stands to God the Son as God of His 
birth and Father of His nature, for the birth of God is from God, and in the specific nature of God. 


12. See in all that He said, how carefully the Lord tempers the pious acknowledgment of His debt, so that 
neither the confession of the birth could be held to reflect upon His divinity, nor His reverent obedience to 
infringe upon His sovereign nature. He does not withhold the homage due from Him as the Begotten, Who 
owed to His Author His very existence, but He manifests by His confident bearing the consciousness of 
participation in that nature, which belongs to Him by virtue of the origin whereby He was born as God. 
Take, for instance, the words, He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father also , and, The words that I say, 
I speak not from Myself . He does not speak from Himself: therefore He receives from His Author that 
which He says. But if any have seen Him, they have seen the Father also: they are conscious, by this 
evidence, given to shew that God is in Him, that a nature, one in kind with that of God, was born from God 
to subsist as God. Take again the words, That which the Father hath given unto Me, is greater than all , 
and, I and the Father are one . To say that the Father gave, is a confession that He received His origin: but 
the unity of Himself with the Father is a property of His nature derived from that origin. Take another 
instance, He hath given all judgment unto the Son, that all may honour the Son even as they honour the 
Father . He acknowledges that the judgment is given to Him, and therefore He does not put His birth in 
the background: but He claims equal honour with the Father, and therefore He does not resign His nature. 
Yet another example, I am in the Father, and the Father is in Me, and, The Father is greater than I . The 
One is in the Other: recognise, then, the divinity of God, the Begotten of God: the Father is greater than 
He: perceive, then, His acknowledgment of the Father’s authority. In the same way He says, The Son can 
do nothing of Himself but what He hath seen the Father doing: for what things soever He doeth, these the 
Son also doeth in like manner . He doeth nothing of Himself: that is, in accordance with His birth the 
Father prompts His actions: yet what things soever the Father doeth, these the Son also doeth in like 
manner; that is, He subsists as nothing less than God, and by the Father’s omnipotent nature residing in 
Him, can do all that God the Father does. All is uttered in agreement with His unity of Spirit with the 
Father, and the properties of that nature, which He possesses by virtue of His birth. That birth, which 
brought Him into being, constituted Him divine, and His being reveals the consciousness of that divine 
nature. God the Son confesses God His Father, because He was born of Him; but also, because He was 
born, He inherits the whole nature of God. 


13. So the Dispensation of the great and godly mystery makes Him, Who was already Father of the divine 
Son, also His Lord in the created form which He assumed, for He, Who was in the form of God, was found 
also in the form of a servant. Yet He was not a servant, for according to the Spirit He was God the Son of 
God. Every one will agree also that there is no servant where there is no lord. God is indeed Father in the 
Generation of the Only-begotten God, but only in the case that the Other is a servant can we call Him Lord 
as well as Father. The Son was not at the first a servant by nature, but afterwards began to be by nature 
something which He was not before. Thus the Father is Lord on the same grounds as the Son is servant. 
By the Dispensation of His nature the Son had a Lord, when He made Himself a servant by the assumption 
of manhood. 


14. Being, then, in the form of a servant, Jesus Christ, Who before was in the form of God, said as a man, I 
ascend to My Father and your Father, and My God and your God. He was speaking as a servant to 
servants: how can we then dissociate the words from Christ the servant, and transfer them to that nature, 
which had nothing of the servant in it? For He Who abode in the form of God took upon Him the form of a 
servant, this form being the indispensable condition of His fellowship as a servant with servants. It is in 
this sense that God is His Father and the Father of men, His God and the God of servants. Jesus Christ 
was speaking as a man in the form of a servant to men and servants; what difficulty is there then in the 
idea, that in His human aspect the Father is His Father as ours, in His servant’s nature God is His God as 
all men’s? 


15. These, then, are the words with which He prefaces the message, Go unto My brethren, and say to 
them, I ascend unto My Father and your Father, and My God and your God. I ask, Are they to be 
understood as His brethren with reference to the form of God or to the form of a servant? And has our 
flesh kinship with Him in regard to the fulness of the Godhead dwelling in Him, that we should be 
reckoned His brothers in respect of His divinity? No, for the Spirit of prophecy recognises clearly in what 
respect we are the brethren of the Only-begotten God. It is as a worm and no man that He says, I will 
declare Thy name unto My brethren . As a worm, which is born without the ordinary process of 
conception, or else comes up into the world, already living, from the depths of the earth, He speaks here 
in manifestation of the fact that He had assumed flesh and also brought it up, living, from Hades. 
Throughout the Psalm He is foretelling by the Spirit of prophecy the mysteries of His Passion: it is 
therefore in respect of the Dispensation, in which He suffered, that He has brethren. The Apostle also 
recognises the mystery of this brotherhood, for he calls Him not only the firstborn from the dead , but also 
the firstborn among many brethren . Christ is the Firstborn among many brethren in the same sense in 
which He is Firstborn from the dead: and as the mystery of death concerns His body, so the mystery of 
brotherhood also refers to His flesh. Thus God has brethren according to His flesh, for the Word became 
flesh and dwelt amongst us : but the Only-begotten Son, unique as the Only-begotten, has no brethren. 


16. By assuming flesh, however, He acquired our nature in our totality, and became all that we are, but 
did not lose that which He was before. Both before by His heavenly origin, and now by His earthly 
constitution, God is His Father. By His earthly constitution God is His Father, since all things are from God 
the Father, and God is Father to all things, since from Him and in Him are all things. But to the Only- 


begotten God, God is Father, not only because the Word became flesh; His Fatherhood extends also to Him 
Who was, as God the Word, with God in the beginning. Thus, when the Word became flesh, God was His 
Father both by the birth of God the Word, and by the constitution of His flesh: for God is the Father of all 
flesh, though not in the same way that He is Father to God the Word. But God the Word, though He did 
not cease to be God, really did become flesh: and while He thus dwelt He was still truly the Word, just as 
when the Word became flesh He was still truly God as well as man. For to dwell’ can only be said of one 
who abides in something: and to become flesh of one who is born. He dwelt among us; that is, He 
assumed our flesh. The Word became flesh and dwelt among us; that is, He was God in the reality of our 
body. If Christ Jesus, the man according to the flesh, robbed God the Word of the divine nature, or was not 
according to the mystery of godliness also God the Word, then it reduces His nature to our level that God 
is His Father, and our Father, His God and our God. But if God the Word, when He became the man Christ 
Jesus, did not cease to be God the Word, then God is at the same time His Father and ours, His God and 
ours, only in respect of that nature, by which the Word is our brother, and the message to His brethren, I 
ascend unto My Father and your Father, and My God and your God, is not that of the Only-begotten God 
the Word, but of the Word made flesh. 


17. The Apostle here speaks in carefully guarded words, which by their definiteness can give no occasion 
to the ungodly. We have seen that the Evangelist makes the Lord use the word Brethren’ in the preface to 
the message, thus signifying that the whole message, being addressed to His brethren, refers to His 
fellowship in that nature which makes Him their brother. Thus he makes manifest that the mystery of 
godliness, which is here proclaimed, is no degradation of His divinity. The community with Him, by which 
God is our Father and His, our God and His, exists in regard to the Dispensation of the flesh: we are 
counted His brethren, because He was born into the body. No one disputes that God the Father is also the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, but this reverent confession offers no occasion for irreverence. God is His 
God but not as possessing a different order of divinity from His. He was begotten God of the Father, and 
born a servant by the Dispensation: and so God is His Father because He is God of God, and God is His 
God, because He is flesh of the Virgin. All this the Apostle confirms in one short and decisive sentence, 
Making mention of you in my prayers that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give 
unto you a spirit of wisdom and revelation . When he speaks of Him as Jesus Christ, he mentions His God: 
when his theme is the glory of Christ, he calls God His Father. To Christ, as having glory, God is Father: to 
Christ, as being Jesus, God is God. For the angel, when speaking of Christ the Lord, Who should be born 
of Mary, calls Him by the name Jesus :’ but to the prophets Christ the Lord is Spirit .’ The Apostle’s words 
in this passage seem to many, on account of the Latin, somewhat obscure, for Latin has no articles, which 
the beautiful and logical usage of Greek employs. The Greek runs, ho Theos tou Kuriou hemon ‘Iesou 
Christou, ho pater tes doxes, which we might translate into Latin, if the usage of the article were 
permitted, Ille Deus illius Domini nostri Jesu Christi, ille pater illius claritatis’ (The God of the Lord [of us] 
Jesus Christ, the Father of the glory). In this form The God of the Jesus Christ,’ and the Father of the 
glory,’ the sentence expresses, so far as we can comprehend them, certain truths of His nature. Where the 
glory of Christ is concerned, God is His Father; where Christ is Jesus, there the Father is His God. In the 
Dispensation by which He is a servant, He has as God Him Whom, in the glory by which He is God, He has 
as Father. 


18. Time and the lapse of ages make no difference to a Spirit . Christ is one and the same Christ, whether 
in the body, or abiding by the Spirit in the prophets. Speaking through the mouth of the holy Patriarch 
David, He says, Thy God, O God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows , which 
refers to no less a mystery than the Dispensation of His assumption of flesh. He, Who now sends the 
message to His brethren that their Father is His Father, and their God His God, announced Himself then 
as anointed by His God above His fellows. No one is fellow to the Only-begotten Christ, God the Word: but 
we know that we are His fellows by the assumption which made Him flesh. That anointing did not exalt 
the blessed and incorruptible Begotten Who abides in the nature of God, but it established the mystery of 
His body, and sanctified the manhood which He assumed. To this the Apostle Peter witnesses, Of a truth in 
this city were they gathered together against Thy holy Son Jesus, Whom Thou didst anoint : and on 
another occasion, Ye know that the saying was published through all Judaea, beginning from Galilee, after 
the baptism which John preached: even Jesus of Nazareth, how that God anointed Him with the Holy 
Ghost and with power . Jesus was anointed, therefore, that the mystery of the regeneration of flesh might 
be accomplished. Nor are we left in doubt how He was thus anointed with the Spirit of God and with 
power, when we listen to the Father’s voice, as it spoke when He came up out of the Jordan, Thou art My 
Son, this day have I begotten Thee . Thus is testified the sanctification of His flesh, and in this testimony 
we must recognise His anointing with the power of the Spirit. 


19. But the Word was God, and with God in the beginning, and therefore the anointing could neither be 
related nor explained, if it referred to that nature, of which we are told nothing, except that it was in the 
beginning. And in fact He Who was God had no need to anoint Himself with the Spirit and power of God, 
when He was Himself the Spirit and power of God. So He, being God, was anointed by His God above His 
fellows. And, although there were many Christs (i.e. anointed persons) according to the Law before the 
Dispensation of the flesh, yet Christ, Who was anointed above His fellows, came after them, for He was 
preferred above His anointed fellows. Accordingly, the words of the prophecy bring out the fact that the 
anointing took place in time, and comparatively late in time. Thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity: therefore Thy God, O God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows. Now, a 


fact which follows later upon other facts, cannot be dated before them. That a reward be deserved 
postulates as a prior condition the existence of one who can deserve it, for merit earned implies that there 
has been one capable of acquiring it. If, therefore, we attribute the birth of the Only-begotten God to this 
anointing, which is His reward for loving righteousness and hating iniquity, we shall be regarding Him not 
as born, but as promoted by unction, to be the Only-begotten God. But then we imply that He advanced 
with gradual progress and promotion to perfect divinity, and that He was not born God, but afterwards for 
His merit anointed God. Thus we shall make Christ as God Himself conditioned, whereas He is the final 
cause of all conditions; and what becomes then of the Apostle’s words, All things are through Him and in 
Him, and He is before all, and in Him all things consist ? The Lord Jesus Christ was not deified because of 
anything, or by means of anything, but was born God: God by origin, not promoted to divinity for any 
cause after His birth, but as the Son; and one in kind with God because begotten of Him. His anointing 
then, though it is the result of a cause, did not enhance that in Him, which could not be made more 
perfect. It concerned that part of Him which was to be made perfect through the perfection of the 
Mystery: that is, our manhood was sanctified in Christ by unction. If then the prophet here also teaches us 
the dispensation of the servant, for which Christ is anointed by His God above His fellows, and that 
because He loved righteousness and hated iniquity, then surely the words of the prophet must refer to 
that nature in Christ, by which He has fellows through His assumption of flesh. Can we doubt this when 
we note how carefully the Spirit of prophecy chooses His words? God is anointed by His God; that is, in 
His own nature He is God, but in the dispensation of the anointing God is His God. God is anointed: but 
tell me, is that Word anointed, Who was God in the beginning? Manifestly not, for the anointing comes 
after His divine birth. It was then not the begotten Word, God with God in the beginning, Who was 
anointed, but that nature in God which came to Him through the dispensation later than His divinity : and 
when His God anointed Him, He anointed in Him the whole nature of the servant, which He assumed in 
the mystery of His flesh. 


20. Let no one then defile with his godless interpretations the mystery of great godliness which was 
manifested in the flesh, or reckon himself equal to the Only-begotten in respect of His divine substance. 
Let Him be our brother and our fellow, inasmuch as the Word made flesh dwelt among us, inasmuch as 
the man Jesus Christ is Mediator between God and man. Let Him, after the manner of servants, have a 
common Father and a common God with us, and as anointed above His fellows, let Him be of the same 
nature as His anointed fellows, though His be an unction of special privilege. In the mystery of the 
Mediatorship let Him be at once very man and very God, Himself God of God, but having a common 
Father and God with us in that community by which He is our brother. 


21. But perhaps that subjection, that delivering of the kingdom, and lastly that end betoken the 
dissolution of His nature, or the loss of His power, or the enfeebling of His divinity. Many argue thus: 
Christ is included in the common subjection of all to God, and by the condition of subjection loses His 
divinity: He surrenders His Kingdom, therefore He is no longer King: the end which overtakes Him entails 
as its consequence the loss of His power. 


22. It will not be out of place here if we review the full meaning of the Apostle’s teaching upon this 
subject. Let us take, then, each single sentence and expound it, that we may grasp the entire Mystery by 
comprehending it in its fulness. The words of the Apostle are, For since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ are all made alive. But each in 
his own order: Christ the firstfruits, then they that are Christ’s at His coming. Then cometh the end, when 
He shall have delivered the Kingdom to God, even the Father, when He shall have emptied all authority 
and all power. For He must reign until He put all enemies under His feet. The last enemy that shall be 
conquered is death. But when He saith, All things are put in subjection, He is excepted Who did subject all 
things unto Him. But when all things have been subjected to Him, then shall He also Himself be subjected 
to Him, that did subject all things unto Him, that God may be all in all . 


23. The Apostle who was chosen not of men nor through man, but through Jesus Christ, to be the teacher 
of the Gentiles , expounds in language as express as he can command the secrets of the heavenly 
Dispensations. He who had been caught up into the third heaven and had heard unspeakable words , 
reveals to the perception of human understanding as much as human nature can receive. But he does not 
forget that there are things which cannot be understood in the moment of hearing. The infirmity of man 
needs time to review before the true and perfect tribunal of the mind, that which is poured 
indiscriminately into the ears. Comprehension follows the spoken words more slowly than hearing, for it is 
the ear which hears, but the reason which understands, though it is God Who reveals the inner meaning 
to those who seek it. We learn this from the words written among many other exhortations to Timothy, the 
disciple instructed from a babe in the Holy Scriptures by the glorious faith of his grandmother and mother 
: Understand what I say, for the Lord shall give thee understanding in all things . The exhortation to 
understand is prompted by the difficulty of understanding. But God’s gift of understanding is the reward 
of faith, for through faith the infirmity of sense is recompensed with the gift of revelation. Timothy, that 
man of God’ as the Apostle witnesses of him , Paul’s true child in the faith , is exhorted to understand 
because the Lord will give him understanding in all things: let us, therefore, knowing that the Lord will 
grant us understanding in all things, remember that the Apostle exhorts us also to understand. 


24. And if, by an error incident to human nature, we be clinging to some preconception of our own, let us 


not reject the advance in knowledge through the gift of revelation. If we have hitherto used only our own 
judgment, let that not make us ashamed to change its decisions for the better. Guiding this advance wisely 
and carefully, the same blessed Apostle writes to the Philippians, Let us therefore as many as be perfect, 
be thus minded: and if in anything ye are otherwise minded, this also shall God reveal unto you. Only, 
wherein we have hastened, in that same let us walk . Reason cannot anticipate with preconceptions the 
revelation of God. For the Apostle has here shewn us wherein consists the wisdom of those who have the 
perfect wisdom, and for those who are otherwise minded, he awaits the revelation of God, that they may 
obtain the perfect wisdom. If any, then, have otherwise conceived this profound dispensation of the hidden 
knowledge, and if that which we offer them is in any respect more right or better approved, let them not 
be ashamed to receive the perfect wisdom, as the Apostle advises, through the revelation of God, and if 
they hate to abide in untruth let them not love ignorance more. If to them, who had another wisdom, God 
has revealed this also, the Apostle exhorts them to hasten on the road in which they have started, to cast 
aside the notions of their former ignorance, and obtain the revelation of perfect understanding by the 
path into which they have eagerly entered. Let us, therefore, keep on in the path along which we have 
hastened: or, if the error of our wandering steps has delayed our eager haste, let us, notwithstanding, 
start again through the revelation of God towards the goal of our desire, and not turn our feet from the 
path. We have hastened towards Christ Jesus the Lord of Glory, the King of the eternal ages, in Whom are 
restored all things in Heaven and in earth, by Whom all things consist, in Whom and with Whom we shall 
abide for ever. So long as we walk in this path we have the perfect wisdom: and if we have another 
wisdom, God will reveal to us what is the perfect wisdom. Let us, then, examine in the light of the 
Apostle’s faith the mystery of the words before us: and let our treatment be, as it always has been, a 
refutation from the actual truth of the Apostle’s confession of every interpretation, which they would 
profanely foist upon his words. 


25. Three assertions are here disputed, which, in the order in which the Apostle makes them, are first the 
end, then the delivering, and lastly the subjection. The object is to prove that Christ ceases to exist at the 
end, that He loses His kingdom, when He delivers it up, that He strips Himself of the divine nature, when 
He is subjected to God. 


26. At the outset take note that this is not the order of the Apostle’s teaching, for in that order the 
surrender of the Kingdom is first, then the subjection, and lastly the end. But every cause is itself the 
result of its particular cause, so that, in every chain of causation, each cause, itself producing a result, has 
inevitably its underlying antecedent. Thus the end will come, but when He has delivered the Kingdom to 
God. He will deliver the Kingdom, but when He has abolished all authority and power. He will abolish all 
authority and power, because He must reign. He will reign until He has put all enemies under His feet. He 
will put all enemies under His feet, because God has subjected everything under His feet. God has so 
subjected them as to make death the last enemy to be conquered by Him. Then, when all things are 
subjected unto God, except Him Who subjected all things unto Him, He too will be subjected unto Him, 
Who subjects all to Himself. But the cause of the subjection is none other than that God may be all in all; 
and therefore the end is that God is all in all. 


27. Before going any further we must now enquire whether the end is a dissolution, or the delivering a 
forfeiture, or the subjection an enfeebling of Christ. And if we find that these are contraries, which cannot 
be connected as causes and effects, we shall be able to understand the words in the true sense in which 
they were spoken. 


28. Christ is the end of the law ; but, tell me, is He come to destroy it or to fulfil it? And if Christ, the end 
of the law, does not destroy it, but fulfils it (as He says, Iam come not to destroy the law but fulfil it ), is 
not the end of the law, so far from being its dissolution, the very opposite, namely its final perfection? All 
things are advancing towards an end, but that end is a condition of rest in the perfection, which is the 
goal of their advance, and not their abolition. Further, all things exist for the sake of the end, but the end 
itself is not the means to anything beyond: it is an ultimate, all-embracing whole, which rests in itself. And 
because it is self-contained, and works for no other time or object than itself, the goal is always that to 
which our hopes are directed. Therefore the Lord exhorts us to wait with patient and reverent faith until 
the end comes: Blessed is He that endureth to the end . It is not a blessed dissolution, which awaits us, 
nor is non-existence the fruit, and annihilation the appointed reward of faith: but the end is the final 
attainment of the promised blessedness, and they are blessed who endure until the goal of perfect 
happiness is reached, when the expectation of faithful hope has no object beyond. Their end is to abide 
with unbroken rest in that condition, towards which they are pressing. Similarly, as a deterrent, the 
Apostle warns us of the end of the wicked, Whose end is perdition,..... but our expectation is in heaven . 
Suppose then we interpret the end as a dissolution, we are forced to acknowledge that, since there is an 
end for the blessed and for the wicked, the issue levels the godly with the ungodly, for the appointed end 
of both is a common annihilation. What of our expectation in heaven, if for us as well as for the wicked the 
end is a cessation of being? But even if there remains for the saints an expectation, whereas for the 
wicked there waits the end they have deserved, we cannot conceive that end as a final dissolution. What 
punishment would it be for the wicked to be beyond the feeling of avenging torments, because the 
capability of suffering has been removed by dissolution? The end is, therefore, a culminating and 
irrevocable condition which awaits us, reserved for the blessed and prepared for the wicked. 


29. We can therefore no longer doubt that by the end is meant an ultimate and final condition and not a 
dissolution. We shall have something more to say upon this subject, when we come to the explanation of 
this passage, but for the present this is enough to make our meaning clear. Let us, therefore, turn now to 
the delivering of the Kingdom, and see whether it means a surrender of rule, whether the Son by 
delivering ceases to possess that which He delivers to the Father. If this is what the wicked contend in 
their unreasoning infatuation, they must allow that the Father, by delivering, lost all, when He delivered 
all to the Son, if delivery implies the surrender of that which is delivered. For the Lord said, All things 
have been delivered unto Me of My Father , and again, All authority hath been given unto Me in heaven 
and earth . If, therefore, to deliver is to yield possession, the Father no longer possessed that which He 
delivered. But if the Father did not cease to possess that which He delivered, neither does the Son 
surrender that which He delivers. Therefore, if He did not lose by the delivering that which He delivered, 
we must recognise that only the Dispensation explains how the Father still possesses what He delivered, 
and the Son does not forfeit what He gave. 


30. As to the subjection, there are other facts which come to the help of our faith, and prevent us from 
putting an indignity on Christ upon this score, but above all this passage contains its own defence. First, 
however, I appeal to common reason: is the subjection still to be understood as the subordination of 
servitude to lordship, weakness to power, meanness to honour, qualities the opposite of one another? Is 
the Son in this manner subjected to the Father by the distinction of a different nature? If, indeed, we 
would think so, we shall find in the Apostle’s words a preventive for such errors of the imagination. When 
all things are subjected to Him, says He, then must He be subjected to Him, Who subjects all things to 
Himself; and by this then’ he means to denote the temporal Dispensation. For if we put any other 
construction on the subjection, Christ, though then to be subjected, is not subjected now, and thus we 
make Him an insolent and impious rebel, whom the necessity of time, breaking as it were and subduing 
His profane and overweening pride, will reduce to a tardy obedience. But what does He Himself say? I am 
not come to do Mine own will, but the will of Him that sent Me : and again, Therefore hath the Father 
loved Me because I do all things that are pleasing unto Him : and, Father, Thy will be done . Or hear the 
Apostle, He humbled Himself, becoming obedient even unto death . Although He humbled Himself, His 
nature knew no humiliation: though He was obedient, it was a voluntary obedience, for He became 
obedient by humbling Himself. The Only-begotten God humbled Himself, and obeyed His Father even to 
the death of the Cross: but as what, as man or as God, is He to be subjected to the Father, when all things 
have been subjected to Him? Of a truth this subjection is no sign of a fresh obedience, but the 
Dispensation of the Mystery, for the allegiance is eternal, the subjection an event within time. The 
subjection is then in its signification simply a demonstration of the Mystery. 


31. What that is must be understood in view of this same hope of our faith. We cannot be ignorant that the 
Lord Jesus Christ rose again from the dead, and sits at the right hand of God, for we have also the witness 
of the Apostle, According to the working of the strength of His might, which He wrought in Christ, when 
He raised Him from the dead, and made Him to sit at His right hand in the heavenly places above all rule 
and authority and power and dominion, and every name that is named not only in this world but also in 
that which is to came, and put all things in subjection under His feet . The language of the Apostle, as 
befits the power of God, speaks of the future as already past: for that which is to be wrought by the 
completion of time already exists in Christ, in Whom is all fulness, and future’ refers only to the temporal 
order of the Dispensation, not to a new development. Thus, God has put all things under His feet, though 
they are still to be subjected. By their subjection, conceived as already past, is expressed the immutable 
power of Christ: by their subjection, as future, is signified their consummation at the end of the ages as 
the result of the fulness of time. 


32. The meaning of the abolishing of every power which is against Him is not obscure. The prince of the 
air, the power of spiritual wickedness, shall be delivered to eternal destruction, as Christ says, Depart 
from Me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire which My Father hath prepared for the devil and his angels . The 
abolishing is not the same as the subjecting. To abolish the power of the enemy is to sweep away for ever 
his prerogative of power, so that by the abolition of his power is brought to an end the rule of his kingdom. 
Of this the Lord testifies when He says, My kingdom is not of this world : as He had once before testified 
that the ruler of that kingdom is the prince of the world, whose power shall be destroyed by the abolition 
of the rule of His kingdom . A subjection, on the other hand, which implies obedience and allegiance, is a 
proof of submission and mutability. 


33. So when their authority is abolished, His enemies shall be subjected: and so subjected, that He shall 
subject them to Himself. Moreover He shall so subject them to Himself, that God shall subject them to 
Him. Was the Apostle ignorant, think you, of the force of these words in the Gospel, No one cometh to Me, 
except the Father draw Him to Me which stand side by side with those other words, No one cometh unto 
the Father but by Me : just as in this Epistle Christ subjects His enemies to Himself, yet God subjects them 
to Him, and He witnesses throughout this, his work of subjection, that God is working in Him? Except 
through Him there is no approach to the Father, but there is also no approach to Him, unless the Father 
draw us. Understanding Him to be the Son of God, we recognise in Him the true nature of the Father. 
Hence, when we learn to know the Son, God the Father calls us: when we believe the Son, God the Father 
receives us; for our recognition and knowledge of the Father is in the Son, Who shews us in Himself God 
the Father, Who draws us, if we be devout, by His fatherly love into a mutual bond with His Son. So then 


which they are read, or else from their punctuation, when there is room for these two causes of ambiguity. 
The latter method has been adopted by Marcion, by reading the passage which follows, “in whom the God 
of this world,” as if it described the Creator as the God of this world, in order that he may, by these words, 
imply that there is another God for the other world. We, however, say that the passage ought to be 
punctuated with a comma after God, to this effect: “In whom God hath blinded the eyes of the unbelievers 
of this world.” “In whom” means the Jewish unbelievers, from some of whom the gospel is still hidden 
under Moses’ veil. Now it is these whom God had threatened for “loving Him indeed with the lip, whilst 
their heart was far from Him,” in these angry words: “Ye shall hear with your ears, and not understand; 
and see with your eyes, but not perceive;” and, “If ye will not believe, ye shall not understand;” and again, 
“T will take away the wisdom of their wise men, and bring to nought the understanding of their prudent 
ones.” But these words, of course, He did not pronounce against them for concealing the gospel of the 
unknown God. At any rate, if there is a God of this world, He blinds the heart of the unbelievers of this 
world, because they have not of their own accord recognised His Christ, who ought to be understood from 
His Scriptures. Content with my advantage, I can willingly refrain from noticing to any greater length this 
point of ambiguous punctuation, so as not to give my adversary any advantage, indeed, I might have 
wholly omitted the discussion. A simpler answer I shall find ready to hand in interpreting “the god of this 
world” of the devil, who once said, as the prophet describes him: “I will be like the Most High; I will exalt 
my throne in the clouds.” The whole superstition, indeed, of this world has got into his hands, so that he 
blinds effectually the hearts of unbelievers, and of none more than the apostate Marcion’s. Now he did not 
observe how much this clause of the sentence made against him: “For God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to (give) the light of the knowledge (of His glory) in the 
face of (Jesus) Christ.” Now who was it that said; “Let there be light?” And who was it that said to Christ 
concerning giving light to the world: “I have set Thee as a light to the Gentiles”—to them, that is, “who sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death?” (None else, surely, than He), to whom the Spirit in the Psalm 
answers, in His foresight of the future, saying, “The light of Thy countenance, O Lord, hath been displayed 
upon us.” Now the countenance (or person ) of the Lord here is Christ. Wherefore the apostle said above: 
“Christ, who is the image of God.” Since Christ, then, is the person of the Creator, who said, “Let there be 
light,” it follows that Christ and the apostles, and the gospel, and the veil, and Moses—nay, the whole of 
the dispensations—belong to the God who is the Creator of this world, according to the testimony of the 
clause (above adverted to), and certainly not to him who never said, “Let there be light.” I here pass over 
discussion about another epistle, which we hold to have been written to the Ephesians, but the heretics to 
the Laodiceans. In it he tells them to remember, that at the time when they were Gentiles they were 
without Christ, aliens from (the commonwealth of) Israel, without intercourse, without the covenants and 
any hope of promise, nay, without God, even in his own world, as the Creator thereof. Since therefore he 
said, that the Gentiles were without God, whilst their god was the devil, not the Creator, it is clear that he 
must be understood to be the lord of this world, whom the Gentiles received as their god—not the Creator, 
of whom they were in ignorance. But how does it happen, that “the treasure which we have in these 
earthen vessels of ours” should not be regarded as belonging to the God who owns the vessels? Now since 
God’s glory is, that so great a treasure is contained in earthen vessels, and since these earthen vessels are 
of the Creator’s make, it follows that the glory is the Creator’s; nay, since these vessels of His smack so 
much of the excellency of the power of God, that power itself must be His also! Indeed, all these things 
have been consigned to the said “earthen vessels” for the very purpose that His excellence might be 
manifested forth. Henceforth, then, the rival god will have no claim to the glory, and consequently none to 
the power. Rather, dishonour and weakness will accrue to him, because the earthen vessels with which he 
had nothing to do have received all the excellency! Well, then, if it be in these very earthen vessels that he 
tells us we have to endure so great sufferings, in which we bear about with us the very dying of God, 
(Marcion’s) god is really ungrateful and unjust, if he does not mean to restore this same substance of ours 
at the resurrection, wherein so much has been endured in loyalty to him, in which Christ’s very death is 
borne about, wherein too the excellency of his power is treasured. For he gives prominence to the 
statement, “That the life also of Christ may be manifested in our body,” as a contrast to the preceding, 
that His death is borne about in our body. Now of what life of Christ does he here speak? Of that which we 
are now living? Then how is it, that in the words which follow he exhorts us not to the things which are 
seen and are temporal, but to those which are not seen and are eternal—in other words, not to the 
present, but to the future? But if it be of the future life of Christ that he speaks, intimating that it is to be 
made manifest in our body, then he has clearly predicted the resurrection of the flesh. He says, too, that 
“our outward man perishes,” not meaning by an eternal perdition after death, but by labours and 
sufferings, in reference to which he previously said, “For which cause we will not faint.” Now, when he 
adds of “the inward man” also, that it “is renewed day by day,” he demonstrates both issues here—the 
wasting away of the body by the wear and tear of its trials, and the renewal of the soul by its 
contemplation of the promises. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE ETERNAL HOME IN HEAVEN. BEAUTIFUL EXPOSITION BY TERTULLIAN OF THE APOSTLE’S CONSOLATORY 
TEACHING AGAINST THE FEAR OF DEATH, SO APT TO ARISE UNDER ANTI-CHRISTIAN OPPRESSION. THE 
JUDGMENT-SEAT OF CHRIST—THE IDEA, ANTI-MARCIONITE. PARADISE. JUDICIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRIST 
WHICH ARE INCONSISTENT WITH THE HERETICAL VIEWS ABOUT HIM; THE APOSTLE’S SHARPNESS, OR 
SEVERITY, SHOWS HIM TO BE A FIT PREACHER OF THE CREATOR’S CHRIST 


the Father draws us, when, as the first condition, He is acknowledged Father: but no one comes to the 
Father except through the Son, because we cannot know the Father, unless faith in the Son is active in us, 
since we cannot approach the Father in worship, unless we first adore the Son, while if we know the Son, 
the Father draws us to eternal life and receives us. But each result is the work of the Son, for by the 
preaching of the Father, Whom the Son preaches, the Father brings us to the Son, and the Son leads us to 
the Father. The statement of this Mystery was necessary for the more perfect understanding of the 
present passage, to shew that through the Son the Father draws us and receives us; that we might 
understand the two aspects, the Son subjecting all to Himself, and the Father subjecting all to Him. 
Through the birth the nature of God is abiding in the Son, and does that which He Himself does. What He 
does God does, but what God does in Him, He Himself does: in the sense that where He acts Himself we 
must believe the Son of God acts; and where God acts, we must perceive the properties of the Father’s 
nature existing in Him as the Son. 


34. When authorities and powers are abolished, His enemies shall be subjected under His feet. The same 
Apostle tells who are these enemies, As touching the Gospel they are enemies for your sakes, but as 
touching the election they are beloved for the fathers’ sake . We remember that they are enemies of the 
cross of Christ; let us remember also that, because they are beloved for the fathers’ sake, they are 
reserved for the subjection, as the Apostle says, I would not, brethren, have you ignorant of this mystery, 
lest ye be wise in your own conceits, that a hardening in part hath befallen Israel, until the fulness of the 
Gentiles be come in, and so all Israel shall be saved, even as it is written, There shall come out of Sion a 
Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob: and this is the covenant firm Me to them, when I 
have taken away their sins . So His enemies shall be subjected under His feet. 


35. But we must not forget what follows the subjection, namely, Last of all is death conquered by Him . 
This victory over death is nothing else than the resurrection from the dead: for when the corruption of 
death is stayed, the quickened and now heavenly nature is made eternal, as it is written, For this 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality. But when this mortal shall 
have put on immortality, then shall come to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in strife. 
O death, where is thy sting? O death, where is thy strife ? In the subjection of His enemies death is 
conquered; and, death conquered, life immortal follows. The Apostle tells us also of the special reward 
attained by this subjection which is made perfect by the subjection of belief: Who shall fashion anew the 
body of our humiliation, that it may be conformed to the body of His glory, according to the works of His 
power, whereby He is able to subject all things to Himself . There is then another subjection, which 
consists in a transition from one nature to another, for our nature ceases, so far as its present character is 
concerned, and is subjected to Him, into Whose form it passes. But by ceasing’ is implied not an end of 
being, but a promotion into something higher. Thus our nature by being merged into the image of the 
other nature which it receives, becomes subjected through the imposition of a new form. 


36. Hence the Apostle, to make his explanation of this Mystery complete, after saying that death is the 
last enemy to be conquered, adds: But when He saith, All things are put in subjection except Him, Who 
did subject all things to Him, then must He be subjected to Him, that did subject all things to Him, that 
God may be all in all . The first step of the Mystery is that all things are subjected to Him: then He is 
subjected to Him, Who subjects all things to Himself. As we are subjected to the glory of the rule of His 
body, so He also, reigning in the glory of His body, is by the same Mystery in turn subjected to Him, Who 
subjects all things to Himself. And we are subjected to the glory of His body, that we may share that 
splendour with which He reigns in the body, since we shall be conformed to His body. 


37. Nor are the Gospels silent concerning the glory of His present reigning body. It is written that the 
Lord said, Verily, I say unto you, there be some of them that stand here, which shall not taste of death till 
they see the Son of Man coming in His Kingdom. And it came to pass, after six days Jesus taketh with Him 
Peter and James and John His brother, and bringeth them up into a high mountain apart. And Jesus was 
transfigured before them, and His face did shine as the sun, and His garments became as snow. Thus was 
shewn to the Apostles the glory of the body of Christ coming into His Kingdom: for in the fashion of His 
glorious Transfiguration, the Lord stood revealed in the splendour of His reigning body. 


38. He promised also to the Apostles the participation in this His glory. So shall it be in the end of the 
world. The Son of Man shall send forth His angels, and they shall gather together out of His Kingdom all 
things that cause stumbling, and them that do iniquity, and He shall send them into the furnace of fire: 
there shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth. Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the 
Kingdom of their Father. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear . Were their natural and bodily ears closed 
to the hearing of the words, that the Lord should need to admonish them to hear? Yet the Lord, hinting at 
the knowledge of the Mystery, commands them to listen to the doctrine of the faith. In the end of the 
world all things that cause stumbling shall be removed from His Kingdom. We see the Lord then reigning 
in the splendour of His body, until the things that cause stumbling are removed. And we see ourselves, in 
consequence, conformed to the glory of His body in the Kingdom of the Father, shining as with the 
splendour of the sun, the splendour in which He shewed the fashion of His Kingdom to the Apostles, when 
He was transfigured on the mountain. 


39. He shall deliver the Kingdom to God the Father, not in the sense that He resigns His power by the 


delivering, but that we, being conformed to the glory of His body, shall form the Kingdom of God. It is not 
said, He shall deliver up His Kingdom, but, He shall deliver up the Kingdom , that is, deliver up to God us 
who have been made the Kingdom by the glorifying of His body. He shall deliver us into the Kingdom, as it 
is said in the Gospel, Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world . The just shall shine like the sun in the Kingdom of their Father, and the Son shall 
deliver to the Father, as His Kingdom, those whom He has called into His Kingdom, to whom also He has 
promised the blessedness of this Mystery, Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God . While He 
reigns, He shall remove all things that cause stumbling, and then the just shall shine as the sun in the 
Kingdom of the Father. Afterwards He shall deliver the Kingdom to the Father, and those whom He has 
handed to the Father, as the Kingdom, shall see God. He Himself witnesses to the Apostles what manner 
of Kingdom this is: The Kingdom of God is within you . Thus it is as King that He shall deliver up the 
Kingdom, and if any ask Who it is that delivers up the Kingdom, let him hear, Christ is risen from the 
dead, the firstfruits of them that sleep; since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of 
the dead . All that is said on the point before us concerns the Mystery of the body, since Christ is the 
firstfruits of the dead. Let us gather also from the words of the Apostle by what Mystery Christ rose from 
the dead: Remember that Christ hath risen from the dead, of the seed of David . Here he teaches that the 
death and resurrection are due only to the Dispensation by which Christ was flesh. 


40. In His body, the same body though now made glorious, He reigns until the authorities are abolished, 
death conquered, and His enemies subdued. This distinction is carefully preserved by the Apostle: the 
authorities and powers are abolished, the enemies are subjected . Then, when they are subjected, He, that 
is the Lord, shall be subjected to Him that subjecteth all things to Himself, that God may be all in all, the 
nature of the Father’s divinity imposing itself upon the nature of our body which was assumed. It is thus 
that God shall be all in all: according to the Dispensation He becomes by His Godhead and His manhood 
the Mediator between men and God, and so by the Dispensation He acquires the nature of flesh, and by 
the subjection shall obtain the nature of God in all things, so as to be God not in part, but wholly and 
entirely. The end of the subjection is then simply that God may be all in all, that no trace of the nature of 
His earthly body may remain in Him. Although before this time the two were combined within Him, He 
must now become God only; not, however, by casting off the body, but by translating it through subjection; 
not by losing it through dissolutions, but by transfiguring it in glory: adding humanity to His divinity, not 
divesting Himself of divinity by His humanity. And He is subjected, not that He may cease to be, but that 
God may be all in all, having, in the mystery of the subjection, to continue to be that which He no longer is 
, not having by dissolution to be robbed of Himself, that is, to be deprived of His being. 


41. We have a sufficient and sacred guarantee for this belief in the authority of the Apostle. Through the 
Dispensation, and within time, the Lord Jesus Christ, the firstfruits of them that sleep, is to be subjected, 
that God may be all in all, and this subjection is not the debasement of His divinity, but the promotion of 
His assumed nature, for He Who is God and Man is now altogether God. But some may think that, when 
we say He was both glorified in the body whilst reigning in the body, and is hereafter to be subjected that 
God may be all in all, our belief finds no support for itself in the Gospels nor yet in the Epistles. We will, 
therefore, produce testimony of our faith, not only from the words of the Apostle, but also from our Lord’s 
mouth. We will shew that Christ said first with His own lips what He afterwards said by the mouth of Paul. 


42. Does He not reveal to His Apostles the Dispensation of this glory by the express signification of the 
words, Now is the Son of Man glorified, and God is glorified in Him. If God hath been glorified in Him, 
God hath glorified Him in Himself, and straightway hath He glorified Him . In the words, Now is the Son 
of Man honoured, and God is honoured in Him, we have first the glory of the Son of Man, then the glory of 
God in the Son of Man. So there is first signified the glory of the body, which it borrows from its 
association with the divine nature: and then follows the promotion to a fuller glory derived from an 
addition to the glory of the body. If God hath been honoured in Him, God hath honoured Him in Himself, 
and straightway hath God honoured Him. God has glorified Him in Himself, because He has already been 
glorified in Him. God was glorified in Him: this refers to the glory of the body, for by this glory is 
expressed in a human body the glory of God, in the glory of the Son of Man is seen the divine glory. God 
was glorified in Him, and therefore hath God glorified Him in Himself: that is, by His promotion to the 
Godhead, whose glory was increased in Him, God has glorified Him in Himself. Already before this He was 
reigning in the glory which springs from the divine glory: from henceforth, however, He is Himself to pass 
into the divine glory. God hath glorified Him in Himself: that is, in that nature by which God is what He is. 
That God may be all in all: that His whole being, leaving behind the Dispensation by which He is man, may 
be eternally transformed into divinity. Nor is the time of this hidden from us: And God hath glorified Him 
in Himself, and straightway hath He glorified Him. At the moment when Judas arose to betray Him, He 
signified as present the glory which He would obtain after His Passion through the Resurrection, but 
assigned to the future the glory with which God would glorify Him with Himself. The glory of God is seen 
in Him in the power of the Resurrection, but He Himself, out of the Dispensation of subjection, will be 
taken eternally into the glory of God, that is, into God, the all in all. 


43. But what absurd folly is it of the heretics to regard as unattainable for God that goal to which man 
hopes to attain, to imply that He is powerless to effect in Himself that which He is mighty to effect in us. It 
is not the language of reason or common sense to say that God is bound by some necessity of His nature 
to consult our happiness, but cannot bestow the like blessings upon Himself. God does not, indeed, need 


any further blessedness, for His nature and power stand fast in their eternal perfection. But although in 
the Dispensation, that mystery of great godliness, He Who is God became man, He is not powerless to 
make Himself again entirely God, for without doubt He will transform us also into that which as yet we 
are not. The final sequel of man’s life and death is the resurrection: the assured reward of our warfare is 
immortality and incorruption, not the ceaseless persistence of everlasting punishment, but the unbroken 
enjoyment and happiness of eternal glory. These bodies of earthly origin shall be exalted to the fashion of 
a higher nature, and conformed to the glory of the Lord’s body. But what then of God found in the form of 
a servant? Though already, while still in the form of a servant, glorified in the body, shall He not be also 
conformed to God? Shall He bestow upon us the form of His glorified body, and yet be able to do for His 
own body nothing more than He does for Himself in common with us? For the most part the heretics 
interpret the words, Then shall He be subjected to Him that did subject all things to Himself, that God 
may be all in all, as if they meant that the Son is to be subjected to God the Father, in order that by the 
subjection of the Son, God the Father may be all in all. But is there still lacking in God some perfection 
which He is to obtain by the subjection of the Son? Can they believe that God does not already possess 
that final accession of blessed divinity, because it is said that by the coming of the fulness of time He shall 
be made all in all? 


44. To me, who hold that God cannot be known except by devotion, even to answer such objections seems 
no less unholy than to support them. What presumption to suppose that words can adequately describe 
His nature, when thought is often too deep for words, and His nature transcends even the conceptions of 
thought! What blasphemy even to discuss whether anything is lacking in God, whether He is Himself full, 
or it remains for Him to be fuller than His fulness! If God, Who is Himself the source of His own eternal 
divinity, were capable of progress, that He should be greater to-day than yesterday, He could never reach 
the time when nothing would be wanting to Him, for the nature to which advance is still possible must 
always in its progress leave some ground ahead still untrodden: if it be subject to the law of progress, 
though always progressing it must always be susceptible of further progress. But to Him, Who abides in 
perfect fulness, Who for ever is, there is no fulness left by which He can be made more full, for perfect 
fulness cannot receive an accession of further fulness. And this is the attitude of thought in which 
reverence contemplates God, namely, that nothing is wanting to Him, that He is full. 


45. But the Apostle does not neglect to say with what manner of confession we should bear witness of 
God. O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! How unsearchable are 
His judgments, and His ways past tracing out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord? Or who hath 
been His counsellor? Or who hath first given to Him, and it shall be recompensed unto him? For of Him, 
and through Him, and in Him are all things. To Him be the glory for ever and ever . No earthly mind can 
define God, no understanding can penetrate with its perception to sound the depth of His wisdom. His 
judgments defy the searching scrutiny of His creatures: the trackless paths of His knowledge baffle the 
zeal of all pursuers. His ways are plunged in the depths of incomprehensibility: nothing can be fathomed 
or traced to the end in the things of God. No one has ever been taught to know His mind, no one besides 
Himself ever permitted to share His counsel. But all this applies to us men only, and not to Him, through 
Whom are all things, the Angel of mighty Counsel , Who said, No one knoweth the Son save the Father: 
neither doth any one know the Father save the Son, and him to whom the Son hath willed to reveal Him . 
It is to curb our own feeble intellect, when it strains itself to fathom the depth of the divine nature with its 
descriptions and definitions, that we must re-echo the language of the Apostle’s exclamation, lest we 
should attempt by rash conjecture to snatch from God more than He has been pleased to reveal to us. 


46. It is a recognised axiom of natural philosophy, that nothing falls within the scope of the senses unless 
it is subjected to their observation, as for instance an object placed before the eyes, or an event posterior 
to the birth of human sense and intelligence. The former we can see and handle, and therefore the mind is 
qualified to pass a verdict upon it, since it can be examined by the senses of touch and sight. The latter, 
which is an event in time, produced or constituted since the origin of man, falls within the limits in which 
the discerning sense may claim to pass judgment, since it is not prior in time to our perception and 
reason. For our sight cannot perceive the invisible, since it only distinguishes the seen; our reason cannot 
project itself into the time when it was not, because it can only judge of that, to which it is prior in time. 
And even within these limits, the infirmity which is bound up with its nature robs it of absolutely certain 
knowledge of the sequence of cause and effect. How much less then can it go back behind the time when 
it had its origin, and comprehend with its perception things which existed before it in the realms of 
eternity? 


47. The Apostle then recognised that nothing can fall within our knowledge, except it be posterior in time 
to the faculty of sense. Accordingly when he had asserted the depth of the wisdom of God, the infinity of 
His inscrutable judgments, the secret of His unsearchable ways, the mystery of His unfathomable mind, 
the incomprehensibility of His uncommunicated counsel, he continued, For who hath first given to Him, 
and it shall be recompensed unto him again? For of Him, and through Him, and in Him are all things. The 
eternal God is neither subject to limitation, nor did human reason and intelligence exercise their functions 
before He had His being. His whole being is therefore a depth, which we can neither examine nor 
penetrate. We say His whole being, not to define it as limited, but to understand it in its unlimited 
boundlessness: because of no one has He received His being, no antecedent giver can claim service from 
Him in return for a gift bestowed: for of Him and through Him and in Him are all things. He does not lack 


things that are of Him and through Him and in Him. The Source and Maker of all, Who contains all, Who 
is beyond all, does not need that which is within Him, the Creator His creatures, the Possessor His 
possessions. Nothing is prior to Him, nothing derived from any other than Him, nothing beyond Him. 
What element of fulness is still lacking in God, which time will supply to make Him all in all? Whence can 
He receive it, if outside Him is nothing, and while nothing is outside Him, He is eternally Himself? And if 
He is eternally Himself, and there is nothing outside Him, with what increase shall He be made full, by 
what addition shall He be made other than He is? Did He not say, Iam and I change not ? What possibility 
is there of change in Him? What scope for progress? What is prior to eternity? What more divine than 
God? The subjection of the Son will not therefore make God to be all in all, nor will any cause perfect Him, 
from Whom and through Whom and in Whom are all causes. He remains God as He ever was, and He 
needs nothing further, for what He is, He is eternally of Himself and for Himself. 


48. But neither is it necessary for the Only-begotten God that He should change. He is God, and that is the 
name of full and perfect divinity. For, as we said before, the meaning of the repeated glorifying, and the 
cause of the subjection is that God may be all in all: but it is a Mystery, not a necessity, that God is to be 
all in all. Christ abode in the form of God when He assumed the form of a servant, not being subjected to 
change, but emptying Himself; hiding within Himself, and remaining master of Himself though He was 
emptied. He constrained Himself even to the form and fashion of a man, lest the weakness of the assumed 
humility should not be able to endure the immeasurable power of His nature. His unbounded might 
contracted itself, until it could fulfil the duty of obedience even to the endurance of the body to which it 
was yoked. But since He was self-contained even when He emptied Himself, His authority suffered no 
diminution, for in the humiliation of the emptying He exercised within Himself the power of that authority 
which was emptied. 


49. It is therefore for the promotion of us, the assumed humanity, that God shall be all in all. He Who was 
found in the form of a servant, though He was in the form of God, is now again to be confessed in the 
glory of God the Father: that is, without doubt He dwells in the form of God, in Whose glory He is to be 
confessed. All is therefore a dispensation only, and not a change of His nature; for He abides still in Him, 
in Whom He ever was. But there intervenes a new nature, which began in Him with His human birth, and 
so all that He obtains is on behalf of that nature which before was not God, since after the Mystery of the 
Dispensation God is all in all. It is, therefore, we who are the gainers, we who are promoted, for we shall 
be conformed to the glory of the body of God. Further the Only-begotten God, despite His human birth, is 
nothing less than God, Who is all in all. That subjection of the body, by which all that is fleshly in Him, is 
swallowed up into the spiritual nature, will make Him to be God and all in all, since He is Man also as well 
as God; and His humanity which advances towards this goal is ours also. We shall be promoted to a glory 
conformable to that of Him Who became Man for us, being renewed unto the knowledge of God, and 
created again in the image of the Creator, as the Apostle says, Having put off the old man with his doings, 
and put on the new man, which is being renewed unto the knowledge of God, after the image of Him that 
created him . Thus is man made the perfect image of God. For, being conformed to the glory of the body of 
God, he is exalted to the image of the Creator, after the pattern assigned to the first man. Leaving sin and 
the old man behind, he is made a new man unto the knowledge of God, and arrives at the perfection of his 
constitution, since through the knowledge of his God he becomes the perfect image of God. Through 
godliness he is promoted to immortality, through immortality he shall live for ever as the image of his 
Creator. 


BOOK XII 


1. At length, with the Holy Ghost speeding our way, we are approaching the safe, calm harbour of a firm 
faith. We are in the position of men, long tossed about by sea and wind, to whom it very often happens, 
that while great heaped-up waves delay them for a time around the coasts near the ports, at last that very 
surge of the vast and dreadful billows drives them on into a trusty, well-known anchorage. And this, I 
hope, will befall us, as we struggle in this twelfth book against the storm of heresy; so that while we 
venture out trusty bark therein upon the wave of this grievous impiety, this very wave may bring us to the 
haven of rest for which we long. For while all are driven about by the uncertain wind of doctrine, there is 
panic here and danger there, and then again there often is even shipwreck, because it is maintained on 
prophetic authority that God Only-begotten is a creature—so that to Him there belongs not birth but 
creation, because it has been said in the character of Wisdom, The Lord created Me as the beginning of 
His ways . This is the greatest billow in the storm they raise, this is the big wave of the whirling tempest: 
yet when we have faced it, and it has broken without damage to our ship, it will speed us forward even to 
the all-safe harbour of the shore for which we long. 


2. Yet we do not rest, like sailors, on uncertain or on idle hopes: whom, as they shape their course to their 
wish, and not by assured knowledge, at times the shifting, fickle winds forsake or drive from their course. 
But we have by our side the unfailing Spirit of faith, abiding with us by the gift of the Only-begotten God, 
and leading us to smooth waters in an unwavering course. For we recognise the Lord Christ as no 
creature, for indeed He is none such; nor as something that has been made, since He is Himself the Lord 
of all things that are made; but we know Him to be God, God the true generation of God the Father. All we 
indeed, as His goodness has thought fit, have been named and adopted as sons of God: but He is to God 
the Father the one, true Son, and the true and perfect birth, which abides only in the knowledge of the 


Father and the Son. But this only, and this alone, is our religion, to confess Him as the Son not adopted 
but born, not chosen but begotten. For we do not speak of Him either as made, or as not born; since we 
neither compare the Creator to His creatures, nor falsely speak of birth without begetting. He does not 
exist of Himself, Who exists through birth; nor is He not born, Who is the Son; nor can He, Who is the Son, 
come to exist otherwise than by being born, because He is the Son. 


3. Moreover no one doubts that the assertions of impiety always contradict and resist the assertions of 
religious faith; and that that cannot be piously held now which is already condemned as impiously 
conceived; as, for instance, the discrepancy and variance which these new correctors of the apostolic faith 
maintain between the Spirit of the Evangelists and that of Prophets; or their assertion that the Prophets 
prophesied one thing and the Evangelists preached another, since Solomon calls upon us to adore a 
creature, while Paul convicts those who serve a creature. And certainly these two texts do not seem to 
agree together, according to the blasphemous theory, whereby the Apostle, who was trained by the law, 
and separated by divine appointment, and spoke through Christ speaking in him, either was ignorant of 
the prophecy, or was not ignorant but contradicted it; and thus did not know Christ to be a creature when 
he named Him the Creator; and forbade the worship of a creature, warning us that the Creator alone is to 
be served, and saying, Who changed the truth of God into a lie, and served the creature, passing by the 
Creator Who is blessed for ever and ever 


4. Does Christ, Who is God, speaking in Paul, fail to refute this impiety of falsehood? Does He fail to 
condemn this lying perversion of truth? For through the Lord Christ all things were created; and therefore 
it is His proper name that He should be the Creator. Does not both the reality and the title of His creative 
power belong to Him? Melchisedec is our witness, thus declaring God to be Creator of heaven and earth: 
Blessed be Abraham of God most high, Who created heaven and earth . The prophet Hosea also is witness, 
saying, I am the Lord thy God, that establish the heavens and create the earth, Whose hands have created 
all the host of heaven . Peter too is witness, writing thus, Committing your souls as to a faithful Creator . 
Why do we apply the name of the work to the Maker of that work? Why do we give the same name to God 
and to our fellowmen? He is our Creator, He is the Creator of all the heavenly host. 


5. Since by the faith of the Apostles and Evangelists these statements are referred in their meaning to the 
Son, through Whom all things were made, how shall He be made equal to the very works of His hands and 
be in the same category of nature as all other things? In the first place our human intelligence repudiates 
this statement that the Creator is a creature; since creation comes to exist by means of the Creator. But if 
He is a creature, He is both subject to corruption and exposed to the suspense of waiting, and is subjected 
to bondage. For the same blessed Apostle Paul says: For the long expectation of the creature waiteth for 
the revelation of the sons of God. For the creature was subject to vanity, not of its own will, but on account 
of Him Who has made it subject in hope. Because also the creature itself shall be freed from the slavery of 
corruption into the liberty of the glory of the children of God . If, therefore, Christ is a creature, it must 
needs be that He is in uncertainty, hoping always with a tedious expectation, and that His long 
expectation, rather than ours, is waiting, and that while He waits He is subjected to vanity, and is 
subjected through a subjection due to necessity, not of His own will. But since He is subjected not of His 
own will, He must needs be also a bondservant; moreover since He is a bondservant He must needs also 
be dwelling in a corruptible nature. For the Apostle teaches that all these things belong to the creature, 
and that, when it shall be freed from these through a long expectation, it will shine with a glory proper to 
man. But what a thoughtless and impious assertion about God is this, to imagine Him exposed, through 
the insults which the creature bears, to such mockeries as that He should hope and serve, and be under 
compulsion and receive recognition, and be freed hereafter into a condition which is ours, not His; while 
really it is of His gift that we make our little progress. 


6. But our impiety, by the licence of this forbidden language, waxes apace with yet deeper faithlessness; 
asserting that since the Son is a creature it is bound to maintain that the Father also does not differ from 
a creature. For Christ, remaining in the form of God, took the form of a servant; and if He is a creature 
Who is in the form of God, God can never be separate from the creature, because there is a creature in 
the form of God. But to be in the form of God can only be understood to mean, remaining in the nature of 
God; whence also God is a creature, because there is a creature with His nature. But He Who was in the 
form of God, did not grasp at being equal with God, because from equality with God, that is, from the form 
of God, He descended into the form of a servant. But He could not descend from God into man, except by 
emptying Himself, as God, of the form of God. But when He emptied Himself, He was not effaced, so as 
not to be; since then He would have become other in kind than He had been. For neither did He, Who 
emptied Himself within Himself, cease to be Himself; since the power of His might remains even in the 
power of emptying Himself; and the transition into the form of a servant does not mean the loss of the 
nature of God, since to have put off the form of God is nothing less than a mighty act of divine power. 


7. But to be in this way in the form of God is nothing else than to be equal with God: so that equality of 
honour is owed to the Lord Jesus Christ, Who is in the form of God, as He Himself says, That all men may 
honour the Son, even as they honour the Father. He that honoureth not the Son honoureth not the Father 
Who sent Him . There is never a difference between things which does not also imply a different degree of 
honour. The same objects deserve the same reverence; for otherwise the highest honour will be 
unworthily bestowed on those which are inferior, or with insult to the superior the inferior will be made 


equal to them in honour. But if the Son, regarded as a creation rather than a birth, be treated with a 
reverence equal to that paid the Father, then we grant no special meed of honour to the Father, since we 
charge ourselves with only such reverence towards Him as is shewn to a creature. But since He is equal 
to God the Father, inasmuch as He is born as God from Him, He is also equal to Him in honour, for He isa 
Son and not a creature. 


8. This again is a notable utterance of the Father concerning Him: From the womb, before the morning 
star I begat Thee . Here, as we have often said already, nothing derogatory to God is implied in the 
concession to our weakness of understanding; as though, because He said that He begot Him from the 
womb, He were therefore composed of inner and outer parts, which unite to form His members, and owed 
His being to the same causes within time to which earthly bodies owe theirs; when in fact He Whose 
existence is due to no natural necessities, free and perfect, and eternal Lord of all nature, in explanation 
of the true character of the birth of His Only-begotten, points to power of His own unchangeable nature. 
For though Spirit be born of Spirit (consistently, be it remembered, with the true character of Spirit, 
through which itself is also Spirit), nevertheless its only cause for being born lies within those perfect and 
unchangeable causes. And though it is from a perfect and unchangeable cause that it is born, it must 
needs be born from that cause, in accordance with the true character of that cause. Now the necessary 
process of human birth is conditioned by the causes which operate upon the womb. But as God is not 
made up of parts, but is unchangeable as being Spirit, for God is Spirit, He is subject to no natural 
necessity working within Him. But since He was telling us of the birth of Spirit from Spirit, He instructed 
our understanding by an example from causes which work among us: not to give an example of the 
manner of birth, but to declare the fact of generation; not that the example might prove Him subject to 
necessity, but that it might enlighten our mind. If, therefore, God Only-begotten is a created being, what 
meaning is there in a revelation which uses the common facts of human birth to indicate that He was 
divinely generated? 


9. For often by means of these members of our bodies, God illustrates for us the method of His own 
operations, enlightening our intelligence by using terms commonly understood: as when He says, Whose 
hands created all the host of heaven ; or again, The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous ; or again, I 
have found David, the son of Jesse, a man after My own heart . Now by the heart is denoted the desire, to 
which David was well-pleasing through the uprightness of his character; and knowledge of the whole 
universe, whereby nothing is beyond God’s ken, is expressed under the term eyes;’ and His creative 
activity, whereby nothing exists which is not of God, is understood by the name of hands.’ Therefore as 
God wills and foresees and does everything, and even in the use of terms denoting bodily action must be 
understood to have no need of the assistance of a body; surely, now, in the statement that He begat from 
the womb, the idea is brought forward not of a human origin produced by a bodily act, but of a birth 
which must be understood as spiritual, since in the other cases where members are spoken of, this is done 
to represent to us other active powers in God. 


10. Therefore since heart is put for desire, and eyes for sight, and hands for work achieved,—and yet, 
without in any way being made up of parts, God desires and foresees and acts, these same operations 
being expressed by the words heart, and eyes, and hand,—is not the meaning of the phrase that He begat 
from the womb an assertion of the reality of the birth? Not that He begat the Son from His womb, just as 
neither does He act by means of a hand, nor see by means of eyes, nor desire by means of a heart. But 
since by the employment of these terms it is made clear that He really acts and sees and wills everything, 
so from the word womb’ it is clear that He really begot from Himself Him Whom He begat; not that he 
made use of a womb, but that He purposed to express reality. Just in the same way He does not will or see 
or act through bodily faculties, but uses the names of these members in order that through the services 
performed by corporeal forces we may understand the power of forces which are not corporeal. 


11. Now the constitution of human society does not allow, nor indeed do the words of our Lord’s teaching 
permit, that the disciple should be above his master, or the slave rule over his lord; because, in these 
contrasted positions, subordination to knowledge is the fitting state of ignorance, and unconditional 
submission the appointed lot of servitude. And since it is the common judgment of all that this is so, whose 
rashness now shall induce us to say or think that God is a creature, or that the Son has been made? For 
nowhere do we find that our Master and Lord spoke thus of Himself to His servants and disciples, or that 
He taught that His birth was a creation or a making. Moreover, the Father never bore witness to Him as 
being aught else but a Son, nor did the Son profess that God was aught else than His own true Father, 
assuredly affirming that He was born, not made nor created, as He says, Every one that loveth the Father, 
loveth also the Son Who is born of Him . 


12. On the other hand His works in creation are acts of making and not a birth through generation. For 
the heaven is not a son, neither is the earth a son, nor is the world a birth; for of these it is said, All things 
were made through Him ; and by the prophet, The heavens are the works of Thy hands ; and by the same 
prophet, Neglect not the works of Thy hands . Is the picture a son of the painter, or the sword a son of the 
smith or the house a son of the architect? These are the works of their making: but He alone is the Son of 
the Father Who is born of the Father. 


13. And we indeed are sons of God, but sons because the Son has made us such. For we were once sons of 


wrath, but have been made sons of God through the Spirit of adoption, and have earned that title by 
favour, not by right of birth. And since everything that is made, before it was made, was not, so we, 
although we were not sons, have been made what we are. For formerly we were not sons: but after we 
have earned the name we are such. Moreover, we have not been born, but made; not begotten, but 
purchased. For God purchased a people for Himself, and by this act begot them. But we never learn that 
God begot sons in the strict sense of the term. For He does not say, “I have begotten and brought up My 
sons,” but only, I have begotten and brought up sons . 


14. Yet perchance inasmuch as He says, My firstborn Son Israel , some one will interpret the fact that He 
said, My firstborn, so as to deprive the Son of the characteristic property of birth; as though, because God 
also applied to Israel the epithet Mine, the adoption of those who have been made sons was 
misrepresented as though it were an actual birth, and therefore the phrase used of Him, This is My 
beloved Son , is not solely applicable to the birth of God, since the epithet My is (so it is asserted) shared 
with those who clearly were not born sons. But that they were not really born, although they are said to 
have been born, is shewn even from that passage where it is said, A people which shall be born, whom the 
Lord hath made . 


15. Therefore the people of Israel is born, in such wise that it is made; nor do we take the assertion that it 
is born as contradictory to the fact that it is made. For it is a son by adoption, not by generation; nor is 
this its true character, but its title. For although the words, My firstborn are written of it; there is yet a 
great and wide difference between My beloved Son, and My firstborn son. For where there is birth, there 
we see, My beloved Son; but where there is a choice from among the nations, and adoption through an act 
of will, there is My firstborn son. Here the people is God’s, in regard to its character as firstborn; in the 
former case the fact that He is God’s, relates to His character as a Son. Again, in a case of birth the 
father’s ownership comes first, and then his love; in a case of adoption the primary fact is that the son is 
made a firstborn, and then comes the ownership. Thus to Israel, adopted for a son out of all the peoples of 
the earth, properly belonged the character of a firstborn; but to Him alone, Who is born God, properly 
belongs the character of a Son. Accordingly there is no true and complete birth where sonship is imputed 
rather than real: since it is not doubtful that that people, which is born into a state of sonship, is also 
made. But since it would not have been what it is now become, and inasmuch as its birth is but a name for 
its being made, it has no true birth, since it was something else before it was born. And for this reason it 
was not before it was born, that is, before it was made, because that which is a son from among the 
nations was a nation before it was a son: and accordingly it is not truly a son, because it was not always a 
son. But God Only-begotten was neither at any time not a Son, nor was He anything before He was a Son, 
nor is He Himself anything except a Son. And so He Who is always a Son, has rendered it impossible for 
us to think of Him that there was a time when He was not. 


16. For indeed human births involve a previous non-existence, because, as a first reason, all are born from 
those, all of whom formerly were not. For although each one who is born has his origin from one who has 
been, nevertheless that very parent, from whom he is born, was not before he was born. Again, as a 
second reason, he who is born, is born after that he was not, for time existed before he was born. For if he 
is born to-day, in the time which was yesterday, he was not; and he has come into a state of being from a 
state of not being; and our reason enforces that that which is born to-day did not exist yesterday. And so it 
remains that his birth, by virtue of which he is, took place after a state of non-existence; since necessarily 
today implies the previous existence of yesterday, so that it is true of it that there was a time when it was 
not. And these facts hold good of the origin of everything relating to man: all receive a beginning, 
previously to which they had not been: firstly, as we have explained, in respect of time, and then in 
respect of cause. And in respect of time indeed there is no doubt that things which now begin to be, 
formerly were not; and this is true also in respect of cause, since it is certain that their existence is not 
derived from a cause within themselves. For think over all the causes of beginnings, and direct your 
understanding to their antecedents: you will find that nothing began by self-causation, since nothing is 
born by the free act of the parent, but all things are created what they are through the power of God. 
Whence also it is a natural property of each class of things by virtue of actual heredity, that it once was 
not and then began to be, beginning after time began, and existing within time. And while all existing 
things have an origin later than that of time, their causes also, in their turn, were once nonexistent, being 
born from things which once were not. Even Adam, the first parent of the human race, was formed from 
the earth, which was made out of nothing, and after time, that is to say, after the heaven and earth, and 
the day and the sun, moon and stars, and he had no first beginning in being born, and began to be when 
he once had not been. 


17. But for God Only-begotten, Who is preceded by no antecedent time, the possibility is excluded that at 
some time He was not, since that “some time” thus becomes prior to Him; and again, the assertion that 
He was not involves the notion of time: whence time will not begin to be after Him, but He Himself will 
begin to be after time, and, inasmuch as He was not before He was born, the very period when He was not 
will take precedence of Him. Further, He Who is born from Him Who really is, cannot be understood to 
have been born from that which was not: since He Who really is, is the cause of His existing, and His birth 
cannot have its origin in that which is not. And therefore since in His case it is not true either in regard of 
time that He ever was not, or in regard of the Father, that is, the Author of His being, that He has come 
into existence out of nothing, He has left no possibility with regard to Himself either of His having been 


born out of nothing, or of His not having existed before He was born. 


18. Now I am not ignorant that most of those, whose mind being dulled by impiety does not accept the 
mystery of God, or who through the strong influence of a hostile spirit are ready to manifest, under the 
cover of reverence, a mad passion for disparaging God, are wont to make strange assertions in the ears of 
simple-minded men. They assert that since we say that the Son always has been, and that He never has 
been anything which He has not always been, we are therefore declaring that He is without birth, 
inasmuch as He always has been; since, according to the workings of human reason, that which always 
has existed cannot possibly have been born: since (so they urge) the cause of a thing being born, is that 
something, which was not, may come into existence, while the coming into existence of something which 
was not, means nothing else, according to the judgment of common sense, than its being born. They may 
add those arguments, subtle enough and pleasant to hear;—”If He was born, He began to be; at the time 
when He began to be, He was not: and when He was not, it cannot be that He was.” By such proofs let 
them maintain that it is the language of reasonable piety to say, “He was not before He was born: because 
in order that He might come to be, One Who was not, not One Who was, was born. Nor did He Who was, 
require a birth, although He Who was not was born, to the end that He might come to be.” 


19. Now, first of all, men professing a devout knowledge of divine things, in matters where the truth 
preached by Evangelists and Apostles shewed the way, ought to have laid aside the intricate questions of a 
crafty philosophy, and rather to have followed after the faith which rests in God: because the sophistry of 
a syllogistical question easily disarms a weak understanding of the protection of its faith, since 
treacherous assertion lures on the guileless defender, who tries to support his case by enquiry into facts, 
till at last it robs him, by means of his own enquiry, of his certainty; so that the answerer no longer retains 
in his consciousness a truth which by his admission he has surrendered. For what answer accommodates 
itself so well to the questioner’s purpose, as the admission on our part, when we are asked, “Does 
anything exist before it is born?” that that which is born, did not previously exist? For it is contrary both 
to nature and to necessary reason that a thing which already exists should be born: since a thing must 
needs be born in order that it may come to be, and not because it already existed. But when we have 
made this concession, because it is rightly made, we lose the certainty of our faith, and being ensnared we 
fall in with their impious and unchristian designs. 


20. But the blessed Apostle Paul, taking precaution against this, as we have often shewn, warned us to be 
on our guard, saying: Take heed lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, according to 
the tradition of men, according to the elements of the world, and not according to Christ, in Whom 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily . Therefore we must be on our guard against philosophy, 
and methods which rest upon traditions of men we must not so much avoid as refute. Any concession that 
we make must imply not that we are out-argued but that we are confused, for it is right that we, who 
declare that Christ is the power of God and the wisdom of God, should not flee from the doctrines of men, 
but rather overthrow them; and we must restrain and instruct the simple-minded lest they be spoiled by 
these teachers. For since God can do all things, and in His wisdom can do all things wisely, for neither is 
His purpose unarmed with power nor His power unguided by purpose, it behoves those who proclaim 
Christ to the world, to face the irreverent and faulty doctrines of the world with the knowledge imparted 
by that wise Omnipotence, according to the saying of the blessed Apostle: For our weapons are not carnal 
but powerful for God, for the casting down of strongholds, casting down reasonings and every high thing 
which is exalted against the knowledge of God . The Apostle did not leave us a faith which was bare and 
devoid of reason; for although a bare faith may be most mighty to salvation, nevertheless, unless it is 
trained by teaching, while it will have indeed a secure retreat to withdraw to in the midst of foes, it will 
yet be unable to maintain a safe and strong position for resistance. Its position will be like that which a 
camp affords to a weak force after a flight; not like the undismayed courage of men who have a camp to 
hold. Therefore we must beat down the insolent arguments which are raised against God, and destroy the 
fastnesses of fallacious reasoning, and crush cunning intellects which hit themselves up to impiety, with 
weapons not carnal but spiritual, not with earthly learning but with heavenly wisdom; so that in 
proportion as divine things differ from human, so may the philosophy of heaven surpass the rivalry of 
earth. 


21. Accordingly let misbelief abandon its efforts; let it not think, because it does not understand, that we 
deny a truth which, in fact, we alone rightly understand and believe. For while we declare in so many 
words that He was born, nevertheless we do not assert that He was ever not born . For it is not the same 
thing to be not born and to be born: since the latter term expresses origin derived from some other, the 
former origin derived from none. And it is one thing to exist always, as the Eternal, without any source of 
being, and another to be co-eternal with a Father, having Him for the Source of being. For where a father 
is the source of being, there also is birth; and further, where the Source of being is eternal, the birth also 
is eternal: for since birth comes from the source of being, birth which comes from an eternal Source of 
being must be eternal. Now everything which always exists, is also eternal. But nevertheless, not 
everything which is eternal is also not born; since that which is born from eternity has eternally the 
character of having been born; but that which is not born is ingenerate as well as eternal. But if that 
which has been born from the Eternal is not born eternal, it will follow that the Father also is not an 
eternal Source of being. Therefore if any measure of eternity is wanting to Him Who has been born of the 
eternal Father, clearly the very same measure is wanting to the Author of His being; since what belongs in 


an infinite degree to Him Who begets, belongs in an infinite degree to Him also Who is born. For neither 
reason nor intelligence allows of any interval between the birth of God the Son and the generation by God 
the Father; since the generation consists in the birth, and the birth in the generation. Thus each of these 
events coincides exactly with the other; neither took place unless both took place. Therefore that which 
owes its existence to both these events cannot be eternal unless they both are eternal; since neither of the 
two correlatives, apart from the other, has any reality, because it is impossible for one to exist without the 
other. 


22. But some one, who cannot receive this divine mystery, will say, “Everything which has been born, once 
was not; since it was born in order that it might come into existence.” 


23. But does any one doubt that all human beings that have been born, at one time were not? It is, 
however, one thing to be born of some one who once was not, and another to be born of One Who always 
is. For every state of infancy, since previously it had no existence, began from some point of time. And this 
again, growing up into childhood, still later urges on youth to fatherhood. Yet the man was not always a 
father, for he advanced to youth through boyhood, and to boyhood through original infancy. Therefore he 
who was not always a father, also did not always beget: but where the Father is eternal, the Son also is 
eternal. And so if you hold, whether by argument or by instinct, that God, in the mystery of our knowledge 
of Whom one property is that He is Father, was not always the Father of the begotten Son, you hold also, 
as a matter of understanding and of knowledge, that the Son, Who was begotten, did not always exist. But 
if the property of fatherhood be co-eternal with the Father, then necessarily also the property of sonship 
must be co-eternal with the Son. And how will it square with our language or our understanding to 
maintain that He was not before He was born, Whose property it is that He always was what He has been 
born. 


24. And so God Only-begotten, containing in Himself the form and image of the invisible God, in all things 
which are properties of God the Father is equal to Him by virtue of the fulness of true Godhead in Himself. 
For, as we have shewn in the former books, in respect of power and veneration He is as mighty and as 
worthy of honour as the Father: so also, inasmuch as the Father is always Father, He too, inasmuch as He 
is the Son, possesses the like property of being always the Son. For according to the words spoken to 
Moses, He Who is, hath sent Me unto you , we obtain the unambiguous conception that absolute being 
belongs to God; since that which is, cannot be thought of or spoken of as not being. For being and not 
being are contraries, nor can these mutually exclusive descriptions be simultaneously true of one and the 
same object: for while the one is present, the other must be absent. Therefore, where anything is, neither 
conception nor language will admit of its not being. When our thoughts are turned backwards, and are 
continually carried back further and further to understand the nature of Him Who is, this sole fact about 
Him, that He is, remains ever prior to our thoughts; since that quality, which is infinitely present in God, 
always withdraws itself from the backward gaze of our thoughts, though they reach back to an infinite 
distance. The result is that the backward straining of our thoughts can never grasp anything prior to 
God’s property of absolute existence; since nothing presents itself, to enable us to understand the nature 
of God, even though we go on seeking to eternity, save always the fact that God always is. That then which 
has both been declared about God by Moses, that of which our human intelligence can give no further 
explanation; that very quality the Gospels testify to be a property of God Only-begotten; since in the 
beginning was the Word, and since the Word was with God, and since He was the true Light, and since 
God Only-begotten is in the bosom of the Father , and since Jesus Christ is God over all . 


25. Therefore He was, and He is, since He is from Him Who always is what He is. But to be from Him, that 
is to say, to be from the Father, is birth. Moreover, to be always from Him, Who always is, is eternity; but 
this eternity is derived not from Himself, but from the Eternal. And from the Eternal nothing can spring 
but what is eternal: for if the Offspring is not eternal, then neither is the Father, Who is the source of 
generation, eternal. Now since it is the special characteristic of His being that His Father always exists, 
and that He is always His Son, and since eternity is expressed in the name He that is, therefore, since He 
possesses absolute being, He possesses also eternal being. Moreover, no one doubts that generation 
implies birth, and that birth points to one existing from that time forth, and not to one who does not 
continue. Furthermore, there can be no doubt that no one who already was in existence could be born. 
For no cause of birth can accrue to Him, Who of Himself continues eternal. But God Only-begotten, Who is 
the Wisdom of God, and the Power and the Word of God, since He was born, bears witness to the Father 
as the source of His being. Since He was born of One, Who eternally exists, He was not born of nothing. 
Since He was born before times eternal, His birth must necessarily be prior to all thought. There is no 
room for the verbal quibble, “He was not, before He was born.” For if He is within the range of our 
thought, in the sense that He was not before He was born, then both our thought and time are prior to His 
birth; since everything which once was not, is within the compass of thought and time, by the very 
meaning of the assertion that it once was not, which separates off, within time, a period when it did not 
exist. But He is from the Eternal, and yet has always been; He is not ingenerate, yet never was non- 
existent; since to have always been transcends time, and to have been born is birth. 


26. And so we confess that God Only-begotten was born, but born before times eternal: since we must 
make our confession within such limits as the express preaching of Apostles and Prophets assigns to us; 
though at the same time human thought cannot grasp any intelligible idea of birth out of time, since it is 


inconsistent with the nature of earthly beings that any of them should be born before all times. But when 
we make this assertion, how can we reconcile with it, as part of the same doctrine, the contradictory 
statement that before His birth He was not, when according to the Apostle He is God Only-begotten 
before times eternal? If, therefore, the belief that He was born before times eternal is not only the 
reasonable conclusion of human intelligence, but the confession of thoughtful faith, then, since birth 
implies some author of being, and what surpasses all time is eternal, and whatever is born before times 
eternal transcends earthly perception, we are certainly exalting by impious self-will a notion of human 
reason, if we maintain in a carnal sense that before He was born He was not, since He is born eternal, 
beyond human perception or carnal intelligence. And again, whatever transcends time is eternal. 


27. For we can embrace all time in imagination or knowledge, since we know that what is now to-day, did 
not exist yesterday, because what was yesterday is not now; and on the other hand what is now, is only 
now and was not also yesterday. And by imagination we can so span the past that we have no doubt that 
before some city was founded, there existed a time in which that city had not been founded. Since, 
therefore, all time is the sphere of knowledge or imagination, we judge of it by the perceptions of human 
reason; hence we are considered to have reasonably asserted about anything, “It was not, before it was 
born,” since antecedent time is prior to the origin of every single thing. But on the other hand, since in 
things of God, that is to say, in regard to the birth of God, there is nothing that is not before time eternal: 
it is illogical to use of Him the phrase “before He was born,” or to suppose that He Who possesses before 
times eternal the eternal promise, is merely (in the language of the blessed Apostle ) in hope of eternal 
life, which God Who cannot lie has promised before times eternal, or to say that once He was not. For 
reason rejects the notion that He began to exist after anything, Who, so we must confess, existed before 
times eternal. 


28. We may grant that for anything to be born before times eternal is not the way of human nature, nora 
matter which we can understand; and yet in this we believe God’s declarations about Himself. How then 
does the infidelity of our own day assert, according to the conceptions of human intelligence, that that had 
no existence before it was born, which the Apostolic faith tells us was, in some manner inconceivable to 
the human understanding, always born, or in other words existed before times eternal? For what is born 
before time is always born; since that which exists before time eternal, always exists. But what has always 
been born, cannot at any time have had no existence; since non-existence at a given time is directly 
contrary to eternity of existence. Moreover, existing always excludes the idea of not having existed 
always. And the idea of not having existed always being excluded by the postulate that He has always 
been born, we cannot conceive the supposition that He did not exist before He was born. For it is obvious 
that He Who was born before times eternal, has always been born, although we can form no positive 
conception of anything having been born before all time. For if we must confess (as is clearly necessary) 
that He has been born before every creature, whether invisible or corporeal, and before all ages and times 
eternal, and before all perception, Who always exists through the very fact that He has been so born;— 
then by no manner of thought can it be conceived that before He was born, He did not exist; since He Who 
has been born before times eternal, is prior to all thought, and we can never think that once He did not 
exist, when we have to confess that He always exists. 


29. But our opponent cunningly anticipates us with this carping objection. “If,” he urges, “it is 
inconceivable that He did not exist before He was born, it must be conceivable that One Who already 
existed was born.” 


30. I will ask this objector in reply, whether he remembers my calling Him anything else than born, and 
whether I did not say that existence before times eternal and birth have the same meaning in the case of 
Him that was. For the birth of One already existing is not really birth, but a self-wrought change through 
birth, and the eternal existence of One Who is born means that in His birth He is prior to any conception 
of time, and that there is no room for the mind to suppose that at any time He was unborn. And so an 
eternal birth before times eternal is not the same as existence before being born. But to have been born 
always before times eternal excludes the possibility of having had no existence before birth. 


31. Again, this same fact excludes the possibility of saying that He existed before He was born; because 
He Who transcends perception transcends it in every respect. For if the notion of being born, though 
always existing, transcends thought, it is equally impossible that the notion that He did not exist before 
He was born should be a subject of thought. And so, since we must confess that to have been always born 
means for us nothing beyond the fact of birth, the question whether He did or did not exist before He was 
born cannot be determined under our conditions of thought; since this one fact that He was born before 
times eternal ever eludes the grasp of our thought. So He was born and yet has always existed; He Who 
does not allow anything else to be understood or said about Him than that He was born. For since He is 
prior to time itself within which thought exists (since time eternal is previous to thought), He debars 
thought from determining concerning Him, whether He was or was not before He was born; since 
existence before birth is incompatible with the idea of birth, and previous non-existence involves the idea 
of time. Therefore, while the infinity of times eternal is fatal to any explanation involving the idea of time 
—that is to say, to the notion that He did not exist; His birth equally forbids any that is inconsistent with it, 
—that is to say, the notion that He existed before He was born. For if the question of His existence or His 
non-existence can be determined under our conditions of thought, then the birth itself must be after time; 


As to the house of this our earthly dwelling-place, when he says that “we have an eternal home in heaven, 
not made with hands,” he by no means would imply that, because it was built by the Creator’s hand, it 
must perish in a perpetual dissolution after death. He treats of this subject in order to offer consolation 
against the fear of death and the dread of this very dissolution, as is even more manifest from what 
follows, when he adds, that “in this tabernacle of our earthly body we do groan, earnestly desiring to be 
clothed upon with the vesture which is from heaven, if so be, that having been unclothed, we shall not be 
found naked;” in other words, shall regain that of which we have been divested, even our body. And again 
he says: “We that are in this tabernacle do groan, not as if we were oppressed with an unwillingness to be 
unclothed, but (we wish) to be clothed upon.” He here says expressly, what he touched but lightly in his 
first epistle, where he wrote:) “The dead shall be raised incorruptible (meaning those who had undergone 
mortality), “and we shall be changed” (whom God shall find to be yet in the flesh). Both those shall be 
raised incorruptible, because they shall regain their body—and that a renewed one, from which shall 
come their incorruptibility; and these also shall, in the crisis of the last moment, and from their 
instantaneous death, whilst encountering the oppressions of anti-christ, undergo a change, obtaining 
therein not so much a divestiture of body as “a clothing upon” with the vesture which is from heaven. So 
that whilst these shall put on over their (changed) body this, heavenly raiment, the dead also shall for 
their part recover their body, over which they too have a supervesture to put on, even the incorruption of 
heaven; because of these it was that he said: “This corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal 
must put on immortality.” The one put on this (heavenly) apparel, when they recover their bodies; the 
others put it on as a supervesture, when they indeed hardly lose them (in the suddenness of their change). 
It was accordingly not without good reason that he described them as “not wishing indeed to be 
unclothed,” but (rather as wanting) “to be clothed upon;” in other words, as wishing not to undergo death, 
but to be surprised into life, “that this moral (body) might be swallowed up of life,” by being rescued from 
death in the supervesture of its changed state. This is why he shows us how much better it is for us not to 
be sorry, if we should be surprised by death, and tells us that we even hold of God “the earnest of His 
Spirit” (pledged as it were thereby to have “the clothing upon,” which is the object of our hope), and that 
“so long as we are in the flesh, we are absent from the Lord;” moreover, that we ought on this account to 
prefer “rather to be absent from the body and to be present with the Lord,” and so to be ready to meet 
even death with joy. In this view it is that he informs us how “we must all appear before the judgement- 
seat of Christ, that every one may receive the things done in his body, according as he hath done either 
good or bad.” Since, however, there is then to be a retribution according to men’s merits, how will any be 
able to reckon with God? But by mentioning both the judgment-seat and the distinction between works 
good and bad, he sets before us a Judge who is to award both sentences, and has thereby affirmed that all 
will have to be present at the tribunal in their bodies. For it will be impossible to pass sentence except on 
the body, for what has been done in the body. God would be unjust, if any one were not punished or else 
rewarded in that very condition, wherein the merit was itself achieved. “If therefore any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature; old things are passed away; behold, all things are become new;” and so is 
accomplished the prophecy of Isaiah. When also he (in a later passage) enjoins us “to cleanse ourselves 
from all filthiness of flesh and blood” (since this substance enters not the kingdom of God ); when, again, 
he “espouses the church as a chaste virgin to Christ,” a spouse to a spouse in very deed, an image cannot 
be combined and compared with what is opposed to the real nature of the thing (with which it is 
compared). So when he designates “false apostles, deceitful workers transforming themselves” into 
likenesses of himself, of course by their hypocrisy, he charges them with the guilt of disorderly 
conversation, rather than of false doctrine. The contrariety, therefore, was one of conduct, not of gods. If 
“Satan himself, too, is transformed into an angel of light,” such an assertion must not be used to the 
prejudice of the Creator. The Creator is not an angel, but God. Into a god of light, and not an angel of 
light, must Satan then have been said to be transformed, if he did not mean to call him “the angel,” which 
both we and Marcion know him to be. On Paradise is the title of a treatise of ours, in which is discussed all 
that the subject admits of. I shall here simply wonder, in connection with this matter, whether a god who 
has no dispensation of any kind on earth could possibly have a paradise to call his own—without 
perchance availing himself of the paradise of the Creator, to use it as he does His world—much in the 
character of a mendicant. And yet of the removal of a man from earth to heaven we have an instance 
afforded us by the Creator in Elijah. But what will excite my surprise still more is the case (next supposed 
by Marcion), that a God so good and gracious, and so averse to blows and cruelty, should have suborned 
the angel Satan—not his own either, but the Creator’s—”to buffet” the apostle, and then to have refused 
his request, when thrice entreated to liberate him! It would seem, therefore, that Marcion’s god imitates 
the Creator’s conduct, who is an enemy to the proud, even “putting down the mighty from their seats.” Is 
he then the same God as He who gave Satan power over the person of Job that his “strength might be 
made perfect in weakness?” How is it that the censurer of the Galatians still retains the very formula of 
the law: “In the mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be established?” How again is it that he 
threatens sinners “that he will not spare” them—he, the preacher of a most gentle god? Yea, he even 
declares that “the Lord hath given to him the power of using sharpness in their presence!” Deny now, O 
heretic, (at your cost,) that your god is an object to be feared, when his apostle was for making himself so 
formidable! 


for He Who does not always exist must, of necessity, have begun to be after some given point of time. 


32. Therefore the conclusion reached by faith and argument and thought is that the Lord Jesus both was 
born and always existed: since if the mind survey the past in search of knowledge concerning the Son, this 
one fact and nothing else, will be constantly present to the enquirer’s perception, that He was born and 
always existed. As therefore it is a property of God the Father to exist without birth, so also it must belong 
to the Son to exist always through birth. But birth can declare nothing except that there is a Father and 
the title Father nothing else except that there is a birth. For neither those names nor the nature of the 
case, will allow of any intermediate position. For either He was not always a Father, unless there was 
always also a Son; or if He was always a Father, there was always also a Son; since whatever period of 
time is denied to the Son, to make His sonship non-eternal, just so much the Father lacks of having been 
always a Father: so that although He was always God, nevertheless He cannot have been also a Father for 
the same infinity during which He is God. 


33. Now the declarations of impiety even go so far as not only to ascribe to the Son birth in time, but also 
generation in time to the Father; because the process of generation and the birth take place within one 
period. 


34. But, heretic, do you consider it pious and devout to confess that God indeed always existed, yet was 
not always Father? For if it is pious for you to think so, you must then condemn Paul of impiety, when he 
says that the Son existed before times eternal : you must also accuse Wisdom itself, when it bears witness 
concerning itself that it was founded before the ages: for it was present with the Father when He was 
preparing the heaven. But in order that you may assign to God a beginning of His being a Father, first 
determine the starting-point at which the times must have begun. For if they had a beginning, the Apostle 
is a liar for declaring them to be eternal. For you all are accustomed to reckon the times from the creation 
of the sun and the moon, since it is written of them, And let them be for signs and for times and for years . 
But He Who is before the heaven, which in your view is even before time, is also before the ages. Nor is 
He merely before the ages, but also before the generations of generations which precede the ages. Why 
do you limit things divine and infinite by what is perishable and earthly and narrow? With regard to 
Christ, Paul knows of nothing except an eternity of times. Wisdom does not say that it is after anything, 
but before everything. In your judgment the times were established by the sun and the moon; but David 
shews that Christ remains before the sun, saying, His is name is before the sun . And lest you should think 
that the things of God began with the formation of this universe, he says again, And for generations of 
generations before the moon . These great men counted worthy of prophetic inspiration look down upon 
time: every opening is barred whereby human perception might penetrate behind the birth, which 
transcends times eternal. Yet let the faith of a devout imagination accept this as limit of its speculations, 
remembering that the Lord Jesus Christ, God Only-begotten, is born in a manner to be acknowledged as a 
perfect birth, and in the reverence paid to His divinity, not forgetting that He is eternal. 


35. But we are accused of lying, and together with us the doctrine preached by the Apostle is attacked, 
because while it confesses the birth, it asserts the eternity of that birth: the result being that, while the 
birth bears witness to an Author of being, the assertion of eternity in the mystery of the divine birth 
transgresses the limits of human thought. For there is brought forward against us the declaration of 
Wisdom concerning itself, when it taught that it was created in these words: The Lord created Me for the 
beginning of His ways . 


36. And, O wretched heretic! you turn the weapons granted to the Church against the Synagogue, against 
belief in the Church’s preaching, and distort against the common salvation of all the sure meaning of a 
saving doctrine. For you maintain by these words that Christ is a creature, instead of silencing the Jew, 
who denies that Christ was God before eternal ages, and that His power is active in all the working and 
teaching of God, by these words of the living Wisdom! For Wisdom has in this passage asserted that it had 
been created for the beginning of the ways of God and for His works from the commencement of the ages, 
lest perchance it might be supposed that it did not subsist before Mary; yet has not employed this word 
created’ in order to signify that its birth was a creation, since it was created for the beginning of God’s 
ways and for His works. Nay rather lest any one should suppose that this beginning of the ways, which is 
indeed the starting-point for the human knowledge of things divine, was meant to subordinate an infinite 
birth to conditions of time, Wisdom declared itself established before the ages. For, since it is one thing to 
be created for the beginning of the ways and for the works of God, and another to be established before 
the ages, the establishing was intended to be understood as prior to the creation; and the very fact of its 
being established for God’s works before the ages was intended to point to the mystery of the creation; 
since the establishing is before the ages, but the creation for the beginning of the ways and for the works 
of God is after the commencement of the ages. 


37. But now, lest the terms creation’ and establishing’ should be an obstacle to belief in the divine birth, 
these words follow, Before He made the earth, before He made firm the mountains, before all the hills He 
begat Me . Thus He is begotten before the earth, Who is established before the ages; and not only before 
the earth, but also before the mountains and hills. And indeed in these expressions, since Wisdom speaks 
of itself, more is meant than is said. For all objects which are used to convey the idea of infinity must be of 
such a kind as to be subsequent in point of time to no single thing and to no class of things. But things 


existing in time cannot possibly be fitted to indicate eternity; because, from the very fact that they are 
posterior to other things, they are incapable of suggesting the thought of infinity as a beginning, 
themselves having their own beginning in time. For what wonder is it, that God should have begotten the 
Lord Christ before the earth, when the origin of the angels is found to be prior to the creation of the 
earth? Or why should He, Who was said to be begotten before the earth, be also declared to be born 
before the mountains, and not only before the mountains but also before the hills; the hills being 
mentioned, as an afterthought, after the mountains, and reason requiring that there should be a world 
before mountains could exist? For such reasons it cannot be supposed that these words were used merely 
in order that He might be understood to exist prior to hills and mountains and earth, Who surpasses by 
the eternity of His own infinity things which are themselves prior to earth and mountains and hills. 


38. But this divine discourse has not left our understandings unenlightened, since it explains the reason of 
the phrase in what follows:—God made the regions, both the uninhabitable parts and the heights which 
are inhabited under the heaven. When He was preparing the heaven, I was with Him; and when He was 
setting apart His own seat. When above the winds He made the clouds huge in the upper air, and when He 
placed securely the springs under the heaven, and when He made firm the foundations of the earth, I was 
by Him, joining all things together . What period in time is here? Or how far are the conceptions of human 
intelligence allowed to reach beyond the infinite birth of God Only-begotten? By means of things whose 
creation we can conceive in our mind, it is not possible to understand the generation of Him, Who is prior 
to all these things; and hence we cannot maintain that He came, indeed, first in time, yet was not infinite, 
inasmuch as the only privilege bestowed upon Him was a birth prior to things temporal. For in that case, 
since they, by their constitution, are subject to the conditions of time, He, though prior to them all, would 
be equally subject to conditions of time, because their creation within time would define the time of His 
birth, namely that He was born before then; for that which is antecedent to temporal things stands in the 
same relation to time as they. 


39. But the voice of God, our instruction in true wisdom, speaks what is perfect, and expresses the 
absolute truth, when it teaches that itself is prior not merely to things of time, but even to things infinite. 
For when the heaven was being prepared, it was present with God. Is the preparation of the heaven an act 
of God within time; so that an impulse of thought suddenly surprised His mind, as though it had been 
previously dull and inert, and after the fashion of men He sought for materials and instruments for 
fashioning the heaven? Nay, the prophet’s conception of the working of God is far different, when He says, 
By the word of the Lord were the heavens established, and all their power by the breath of His mouth . Yet 
the heavens needed the command of God, that they might be established; for their arrangement and 
excellence in this firm unshaken constitution, which they display, did not arise from the blending and 
commingling of some kind of matter, but from the breath of the mouth of God. What then does it mean, 
that Wisdom begotten of God was present with Him, when He was preparing the heaven? For neither does 
the creation of heaven consist in a preparation of material, nor does it consist with the nature of God to 
linger over preliminary thoughts concerning His work. For everything, which there is in created things, 
was always with God: for although these things in respect of their creation have a beginning, nevertheless 
they have no beginning in respect of the knowledge and power of God. And here the prophet is our 
witness, saying, O God, Who hast made all things which shall be . For although things future, in so far as 
they are to be created, are still to be made, yet to God, with Whom there is nothing new or sudden in 
creation, they have already been made; since there is a dispensation of times for their creation, and in the 
prescient working of the divine power they have already been made. Here, therefore, Wisdom, in teaching 
that it was born before the ages, teaches that it is not merely prior to things which have been created, but 
is even co-eternal with what is eternal, to wit, with the preparation of the heaven, and the setting apart of 
the abode of God. For this abode was not set apart at the time when it was actually made, for setting apart 
and fashioning an abode are different things. Nor again was the heaven formed at the time when it was 
(ideally) prepared, for Wisdom was with God both when He prepared and when He set apart the heaven. 
And afterwards it was fashioning the heaven by the side of God Who formed it: it proves its eternity by its 
presence with Him as He prepares; it reveals its functions, when it fashions by the side of God Who forms. 
Therefore, in the passage before us it said that it was begotten even before the earth and mountains and 
hills, because it meant to teach that it was present at the preparation of the heaven; in order that it might 
shew that, even when the heaven was being prepared, this work was already finished in the counsel of 
God, for to Him there is nothing new. 


40. For the preparation for creation is perpetual and eternal: nor was the frame of this universe actually 
made by isolated acts of thought, in the sense that first the heaven was thought of, and afterwards there 
came into God’s mind a thought and plan concerning the earth; that He thought of each part singly, so 
that first the earth was spread out as a plain, and then through better counsels was made to rise up in 
mountains, and yet again was diversified with hills, and in the fourth place was also made habitable even 
in the heights; that so the heaven was prepared and the abode of God set apart, and huge clouds in the 
upper air held the exhalations caught up by the winds; then afterwards sure springs began to run under 
the heaven, and, last of all, the earth was made firm with strong foundations. For Wisdom declares that it 
is prior to all these things. But since all things under the heaven were made through God, and Christ was 
present at the fashioning of the heaven, and preceded even the eternity of the heaven which was 
prepared, this fact does not allow us to think in respect to God of disconnected thoughts on details, since 
the whole preparation of these things is co-eternal with God. For although, as Moses teaches, each act of 


creation had its proper order;—the making the firmament solid, the laying bare of the dry land, the 
gathering together of the sea, the ordering of the stars, the generation by the waters and the earth when 
they brought forth living creatures out of themselves; yet the creation of the heaven and earth and other 
elements is not separated by the slightest interval in God’s working, since their preparation had been 
completed in like infinity of eternity in the counsel of God. 


41. Thus, though Christ was present in God with these infinite and eternal decrees, He has granted to us 
nothing more than a knowledge of the fact of His birth; in order that, just as an apprehension of the birth 
is the means which leads to faith in God, so also the knowledge of the eternity of His birth might avail to 
sustain piety; since neither reason nor experience allow us to speak of any but an eternal Son as 
proceeding from a Father Who is eternal. 


42. But perhaps the word creation,’ and its employment of Him, disturbs us. Certainly the word creation’ 
would disturb us, if birth before the ages and creation for the beginning of the ways of God and for His 
works were not affirmed of Him. For birth cannot be understood to denote creation, since the birth 
precedes causation, but the creation takes place through causation. For before the preparation of the 
heaven and before the commencement of the ages was He established, Who was created for the beginning 
of the ways of God and for His works. Is it possible that to be created for the beginning of the ways of God 
and for His works, means the same as to be born before all things? No: one of these ideas relates to time 
employed in action, but the other bears a sense which has no relation to time. 


43. Or perhaps you wish the assertion that He was created for the works to be understood in the sense 
that He was created on account of the works; in other words that Christ was created for the sake of 
performing the works. In that case He exists as a servant and a builder of the universe, and was not born 
the Lord of Glory; He was created for the service of forming the ages, and was not always the beloved Son 
and the King of the ages. But, although the general understanding of Christians contradicts this impious 
thought of yours, recognising that it is one thing to be created for the beginning of the ways of God and 
for His works, and another to be born before the ages, yet this very same passage thwarts your purpose of 
falsely asserting that the Lord Christ was created, on account of the formation of the universe, since it 
shews that God the Father is the Maker and Former of the universe, and shews it convincingly, since 
Christ Himself was present fashioning by the side of Him Who was forming all things. But, while all 
Scripture was designed to speak of the Lord Jesus Christ as the Creator of the universe, Wisdom, to 
destroy all occasion for impiety, has here declared that though God the Father was the Constructor of the 
universe, yet itself was not absent from Him while constructing it, since it was present with Him even 
when He was preparing it beforehand, and that when the Father formed the universe, Wisdom also was 
fashioning it by the side of Him Who formed it, and was present with Him even when He prepared it. 
Whence Wisdom would have us understand that it was not created on account of God’s works , by the very 
fact that it had been present at the eternal preparation of works yet to be, and proves Scripture not to be 
false, by the fact that it fashioned the universe by the side of God when He formed it. 


44. Learn at last, heretic, from the revelation of Catholic teaching, what is the meaning of the saying that 
Christ was created for the beginning of the ways of God and for His works; and be taught by the words of 
Wisdom itself the folly of your impious dulness. For thus it begins: If I shall declare unto you the things 
which are done every day, I will remember to recount those things which are from of old . For Wisdom had 
said before, You, O men, I entreat, and I utter my voice to the sons of men. O ye simple, understand 
subtilty, moreover ye unlearned, apply your heart ; and again, Through Me kings reign, and mighty men 
decree justice. Through Me princes are magnified, and through Me despots possess the earth ; and again, 
I walk in the ways of equity, and move in the midst of the paths of justice; that I may divide substance to 
those that love Me, and fill their treasures with good things . Wisdom is not silent about its daily work. 
And firstly entreating all men, it advises the simple to understand subtilty, and the unlearned to apply 
their heart, in order that a zealous and diligent reader may ponder the different and separate meanings of 
the words. And so it teaches that by its methods and ordinances all success, all attainment of knowledge 
or fame or wealth, is achieved: it shews that within itself are contained the reigns of kings and the 
prudence of the mighty, and the famous works of princes, and the justice of despots who possess the 
earth; that it moreover does not mingle with wicked deeds and has no part in acts of injustice; and that all 
this is done by Wisdom in order that, by taking part in every work of equity and justice, it may supply to 
those that love it, a wealth of eternal goods and incorruptible treasures. Therefore Wisdom, after 
declaring that it will relate the things which are done every day, promises that it will also be mindful to 
recount the things which are from of old. And now what blindness is it, to think that things were 
performed before the beginning of the ages, which are expressly declared to date merely from the 
beginning of the ages! For every work among those which date from the beginning of the ages is itself 
posterior to that beginning: but on the contrary, things which are before the beginning of the ages, 
precede the ordering of the ages, which are later than they. And so Wisdom, after declaring that it is 
mindful to speak of the things which date from the beginning of the ages, says, The Lord created Me for 
the beginning of His ways for His works, by these words denoting things performed from the date of the 
beginning of the ages. Thus Wisdom’s teaching concerns not a generation declared to precede the ages, 
but a dispensation which began with the ages themselves. 


45. We must also enquire what is the meaning of the saying that God, born before the ages, was again 


created for the beginning of the ways of God and for His works. This surely is said because where there is 
a birth before the commencement of the ages, there is the eternity of an endless generation: but where 
the same birth is represented as a creation from the commencement of the ages, for the ways of God and 
for His works, it is applied as the creative cause to the works and to the ways. And first, since Christ is 
Wisdom, we must see whether He is Himself the beginning of the way of the works of God. Of this, I think, 
there is no doubt; for He says, Iam the way, and, No man cometh to the Father except through Me . A way 
is the guide of those who go, the course marked out for those who hasten, the safeguard of the ignorant, a 
teacher, so to speak, of things unknown and longed for. Therefore He is created for the beginning of the 
ways, for the works of God; because He is the Way and leads men to the Father. But we must seek for the 
purpose of this creation, which is from the commencement of the ages. For it is also the mystery of the 
last dispensation, wherein Christ was again created in bodily form, and declared that He was the way of 
the works of God. Again, He was created for the ways of God from the commencement of the ages, when, 
subjecting Himself to the visible form of a creature, He took the form of a created being. 


46. And so let us see for what ways of God, and for what works of God, Wisdom was created from the 
commencement of the ages, though born of God before all ages. Adam heard the voice of One walking in 
Paradise. Do you think that His approach could have been heard, had He not assumed the guise of a 
created being? Is not the fact, that He was heard as He walked, proof that He was present in a created 
form? I do not ask in what guise He spoke to Cain and Abel and Noah, and in what guise He was near to 
Enoch also, blessing him. An Angel speaks to Hagar, and certainly He is also God. Has He the same form, 
when He appears like an Angel, as He has in that nature, by virtue of which He is God? Certainly the form 
of an Angel is revealed, where afterwards mention is made of the nature of God. But why should I speak of 
an Angel? He comes as a man to Abraham. Under the guise of a man, in the shape of that created being, is 
not Christ present in that nature, which He possesses as being also God? A man speaks, and is present in 
the body, and is nourished by food; and yet God is adored. Surely He Who was an Angel is now also man, 
in order to save us from the assumption that any of these diverse aspects of one state, that of the 
creature, is His natural form as God. Again, He comes to Jacob in human shape, and even grasps him for 
wrestling; and He takes hold with His hands, and struggles with His limbs, and bends His flanks, and 
adopts every movement and gesture of ours. But again He is revealed, this time to Moses, and as a fire; in 
order that you might learn to believe that this created nature was to provide Him with an outward guise, 
not to embody the reality of His nature. He possessed, at that moment, the power of burning, but He did 
not assume the destructive property which is inherent in the nature of fire, for the fire evidently burned 
and yet the bush was not injured. 


47. Glance over the whole course of time, and realise in what guise He appeared to Joshua the son of Nun, 
a prophet bearing His name, or to Isaiah, who relates that he saw Him, as the Gospel also bears witness , 
or to Ezekiel, who was admitted even to knowledge of the Resurrection, or to Daniel, who confesses the 
Son of Man in the eternal kingdom of the ages, or to all the rest to whom He presented Himself in the 
form of various created beings, for the ways of God and for the works of God, that is to say, to teach us to 
know God, and to profit our eternal state. Why does this method, expressly designed for human salvation, 
bring about at the present time such an impious attack upon His eternal birth? The creation, of which you 
speak, dates from the commencement of the ages; but His birth is without end, and before the ages. 
Maintain by all means that we are doing violence to words, if a Prophet, or the Lord, or an Apostle, or any 
oracle whatever has described by the name of creation the birth of His eternal divinity. In all these 
manifestations God, Who is a consuming fire, is present, as created, in such a manner that He could lay 
aside the created form by the same power by which He assumed it, being able to destroy again that which 
had come into existence merely that it might be looked upon. 


48. But that blessed and true birth of the flesh conceived within the Virgin the Apostle has named both a 
creating and a making, for then there was born both the nature and form of our created being. And 
without doubt in his view this name belongs to Christ’s true birth as a man, since he says, But when the 
fulness of the time came, God sent His Son, made of a woman, made under the law, in order that He might 
redeem those who are under the law, that we might obtain the adoption of sons . And so He is God’s own 
Son, Who is made in human form and of human origin; nor is He only made but also created, as it is said: 
Even as the truth is in Jesus, that ye put away according to your former manner of life, that old man, 
which becomes corrupt according to the lusts of deceit. However, be ye renewed in the spirit of your 
mind, and put ye on that new man, which is created according to God . So the new man is to be put on 
Who has been created according to God. For He Who was Son of God was born also Son Man. This was 
not the birth of the divinity, but the creating of the flesh; the new Man taking the title of the race, and 
being created according to God Who was born before the ages. And how the new man was created 
according to God, he explains in what follows, adding, in righteousness, and in holiness, and in truth . For 
there was no guile in Him; and He has been made unto us righteousness and sanctification, and is Himself 
the Truth. This, then, is the Christ, created a new man according to God, Whom we put on. 


49. If, then, Wisdom, in saying that it was mindful of the things which have been performed since the 
beginning of the ages, said that it was created for the works of God and for the ways of God; and yet, 
while saying that it was created, taught that it was established before the ages, lest we should suppose 
that the mystery of that created form, so variously and frequently assumed, involved some change in its 
nature;—for although the firmness with which it was established would not allow of any disturbance that 


could overthrow it, yet, lest the establishment might seem to mean something less than birth, Wisdom 
declared itself to be begotten before all things:—if this is so, why is the term creation’ now applied to the 
birth of that which was both begotten before all things, and also established before the ages? Because 
that which was established before the ages was created anew from the commencement of the ages for the 
beginning of the ways of God and for His works. In this sense must we understand the difference between 
creation from the commencement of the ages and that birth which precedes the ages and all things. 
Impiety at least has not this excuse, that it can plead error as the cause of its profanity. 


50. For although the weakness of the understanding might hinder the perceptions of a man devoutly 
disposed, so that, even after this explanation, he might fail to grasp the meaning of “creation,” 
nevertheless, even the letter of the Apostle’s saying, when he applies the term “making” to a true birth, 
should have sufficed for a sincere, if not intelligent, belief, that the term “creation” was designed to 
conduce to a belief in generation. For when the Apostle was minded to assert the birth of One from one 
Parent, that is to say, the birth of the Lord from a virgin without a conception due to human passions, he 
clearly had a definite purpose in calling Him “made of a woman,” Whom he knew and had frequently 
asserted to have been born. He desired that the birth’ should point to the reality of the generation, and 
the making’ should testify to the birth of One from one Parent; because the term making’ excludes the 
idea of a conception by means of human intercourse, it being expressly stated that He was made of a 
virgin, though it is equally certain that He was born and not made. But see, heretic, how impious you are. 
No sentence of prophet, or evangelist, or apostle has said that Jesus Christ was created from God, rather 
than born from Him: yet you deny the birth, and assert the creation, but not according to the Apostle’s 
meaning, when he said that He was made, lest there should be any doubt that He was born as One from 
one Parent. You make your assertion in a most impious sense, implying that God did not derive His being 
by way of birth conveying nature; although a creature would rather have come into being out of nothing. 
This is the primary infection in your unhappy mind, not that you term birth a creating, but that you adapt 
your faith to the idea of creation instead of birth. And yet while it would mark a poor intellect, still it 
would not mark a man entirely undevout, if you had called Christ created, in order that men might 
recognise His impossible birth from God, as being that of One from One. 


51. But none of these phrases does a firm apostolic faith permit. For it knows in what dispensation of time 
Christ was created, and in what eternity of times He was born. Moreover, He was born God of God, and 
the divinity of His true birth and perfect generation is not doubtful. For in relation to God we acknowledge 
only two modes of being, birth and eternity: birth, moreover, not after anything, but before all things, so 
that birth only bears witness to a Source of being, and does not predicate any incongruity between the 
offspring and the Source of being. Still, by common admission, this birth, because it is from God, implies a 
secondary position in respect to the Source of being, and yet cannot be separated from that Source, since 
any attempt of thought to pass beyond acceptance of the fact of birth, must also necessarily penetrate the 
mystery of the generation. And so this is the only pious language to use about God: to know Him as 
Father, and with Him to know also Him, Who is the Son born of Him. Nor assuredly are we taught 
anything concerning God, except that He is the Father of God the Only-begotten and the Creator. So let 
not human weakness overreach itself; and let it make this only confession, in which alone lies its salvation 
—that, before the mystery of the Incarnation, it is ever assured, concerning the Lord Jesus Christ, of this 
one fact that He had been born. 


52. For my part, so long as I shall have the power by means of this Spirit Whom Thou hast granted me, 
Holy Father, Almighty God, I will confess Thee to be not only eternally God, but also eternally Father. Nor 
will I ever break out into such folly and impiety, as to make myself the judge of Thy omnipotence and Thy 
mysteries, nor shall this weak understanding arrogantly seek for more than that devout belief in Thy 
infinitude and faith in Thy eternity, which have been taught me. I will not assert that Thou wast ever 
without Thy Wisdom, and Thy Power, and Thy Word, without God Only-begotten, my Lord Jesus Christ. 
The weak and imperfect language, to which our nature is limited, does not dominate my thoughts 
concerning Thee, so that my poverty of utterance should choke faith into silence. For although we have a 
word and wisdom and power of our own, the product of our free inward activity, yet Thine is the absolute 
generation of perfect God, Who is Thy Word and Wisdom and Power; so that He can never be separated 
from Thee, Who in these names of Thy eternal properties is shewn to be born of Thee. Yet His birth is only 
so far shewn as to make manifest the fact that Thou art the Source of His being; yet sufficiently to confirm 
our belief in His infinity, inasmuch as it is related that He was born before times eternal. 


53. For in human affairs Thou hast set before us many things of such a sort, that though we do not know 
their cause, yet the effect is not unknown; and reverence inculcates faith, where ignorance is inherent in 
our nature. Thus when I raised to Thy heaven these feeble eyes of mine, my certainty regarding it was 
limited to the fact that it is Thine. For seeing therein these orbits where the stars are fixed, and their 
annual revolutions, and the Pleiades and the Great Bear and the Morning Star, each having their varied 
duties in the service which is appointed them, I recognise Thy presence, O God, in these things whereof I 
cannot gain any clear understanding. And when I view the marvellous swellings of Thy sea, I know that I 
have failed to comprehend not merely the origin of the waters but even the movements of this changeful 
expanse; yet I grasp at faith in some reasonable cause, although it is one that I cannot see, and fail not to 
recognise Thee in these things also, which I do not know. Furthermore, when in thought I turn to the 
earth, which by the power of hidden agencies causes to decay all the seeds which it receives, quickens 


them when decayed, multiplies them when quickened, and makes them strong when multiplied; in all 
these changes I find nothing which my mind can understand, yet my ignorance helps towards recognising 
Thee, for though I know nothing of the nature that waits on me, I recognise Thee by actual experience of 
the advantages I possess. Moreover, though I do not know myself, yet I perceive so much that I marvel at 
Thee the more because I am ignorant of myself. For without understanding it, I perceive a certain motion 
or order or life in my mind when it exercises its powers; and this very perception I owe to Thee, for 
though Thou deniest the power of understanding my natural first beginning, yet Thou givest that of 
perceiving nature with its charms. And since in what concerns myself I recognise Thee, ignorant as I am, 
so recognising Thee I will not in what concerns Thee cherish a feebler faith in Thy omnipotence, because I 
do not understand. My thoughts shall not attempt to grasp and master the origin of Thy Only-begotten 
Son, nor shall my faculties strain to reach beyond the truth that He is my Creator and my God. 


54. His birth is before times eternal. If anything exist which precedes eternity, it will be something which, 
when eternity is comprehended, still eludes comprehension. And this something is Thine, and is Thy Only- 
begotten; no portion, nor extension, nor any empty name devised to suit some theory of Thy mode of 
action. He is the Son, a Son born of Thee, God the Father, Himself true God, begotten by Thee in the unity 
of Thy nature, and meet to be acknowledged after Thee, and yet with Thee, since Thou art the eternal 
Author of His eternal origin. For since He is from Thee, He is second to Thee; yet since He is Thine, Thou 
art not to be separated from Him. For we must never assert that Thou didst once exist without Thy Son, 
lest we should be reproaching Thee either with imperfection, as then unable to generate, or with 
superfluousness after the generation. And so the exact meaning for us of the eternal generation is that we 
know Thee to be the eternal Father of Thy Only-begotten Son, Who was born of Thee before times eternal. 


55. But, for my part, I cannot be content by the service of my faith and voice, to deny that my Lord and my 
God, Thy Only-begotten, Jesus Christ, is a creature; I must also deny that this name of creature’ belongs 
to Thy Holy Spirit, seeing that He proceeds from Thee and is sent through Him, so great is my reverence 
for everything that is Thine. Nor, because I know that Thou alone art unborn and that the Only-begotten is 
born of Thee, will I refuse to say that the Holy Spirit was begotten, or assert that He was ever created. I 
fear the blasphemies which would be insinuated against Thee by such use of this title creature,’ which I 
share with the other beings brought into being by Thee. Thy Holy Spirit, as the Apostle says, searches and 
knows Thy deep things, and as Intercessor for me speaks to Thee words I could not utter; and shall I 
express or rather dishonour, by the title creature,’ the power of His nature, which subsists eternally, 
derived from Thee through Thine Only-begotten? Nothing, except what belongs to Thee, penetrates into 
Thee; nor can the agency of a power foreign and strange to Thee measure the depth of Thy boundless 
majesty. To Thee belongs whatever enters into Thee; nor is anything strange to Thee, which dwells in Thee 
through its searching power. 


56. But I cannot describe Him, Whose pleas for me I cannot describe. As in the revelation that Thy Only- 
begotten was born of Thee before times eternal, when we cease to struggle with ambiguities of language 
and difficulties of thought, the one certainty of His birth remains; so I hold fast in my consciousness the 
truth that Thy Holy Spirit is from Thee and through Him, although I cannot by my intellect comprehend it. 
For in Thy spiritual things I am dull, as Thy Only-begotten says, Marvel not that I said unto thee, ye must 
be born anew. The Spirit breathes where it will, and thou hearest the voice of it; but dost not know 
whence it comes or whither it goes. So is every one who is born of water and of the Holy Spirit . Though I 
hold a belief in my regeneration, I hold it in ignorance; I possess the reality, though I comprehend it not. 
For my own consciousness had no part in causing this new birth, which is manifest in its effects. Moreover 
the Spirit has no limits; He speaks when He will, and what He will, and where He will. Since, then, the 
cause of His coming and going is unknown, though the watcher is conscious of the fact, shall I count the 
nature of the Spirit among created things, and limit Him by fixing the time of His origin? Thy servant John 
says, indeed, that all things were made through the Son , Who as God the Word was in the beginning, O 
God, with Thee. Again, Paul recounts all things as created in Him, in heaven and on earth, visible and 
invisible . And, while he declared that everything was created in Christ and through Christ, he thought, 
with respect to the Holy Spirit, that the description was sufficient, when he called Him Thy Spirit. With 
these men, peculiarly Thine elect, I will think in these matters; just as, after their example, I will say 
nothing beyond my comprehension about Thy Only-begotten, but simply declare that He was born, so also 
after their example I will not trespass beyond that which human intellect can know about Thy Holy Spirit, 
but simply declare that He is Thy Spirit. May my lot be no useless strife of words, but the unwavering 
confession of an unhesitating faith! 


57. Keep, I pray Thee, this my pious faith undefiled, and even till my spirit departs, grant that this may be 
the utterance of my convictions: so that I may ever hold fast that which I professed in the creed of my 
regeneration, when I was baptized in the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Let me, in short, adore 
Thee our Father, and Thy Son together with Thee; let me win the favour of Thy Holy Spirit, Who is from 
Thee, through Thy Only-begotten. For I have a convincing Witness to my faith, Who says, Father, all Mine 
are Thine, and Thine are Mine , even my Lord Jesus Christ, abiding in Thee, and from Thee, and with 
Thee, for ever God: Who is blessed for ever and ever. Amen. 


The Homilies on Psalms I., LIII., CXXX 


HOMILIES ON THE PSALMS 


PSALM I 


The primary condition of knowledge for reading the Psalms is the ability to see as whose mouthpiece we 
are to regard the Psalmist as speaking, and who it is that he addresses. For they are not all of the same 
uniform character, but of different authorship and different types. For we constantly find that the Person 
of God the Father is being set before us, as in that passage of the eighty-eighth Psalm: I have exalted one 
chosen out of My people, I have found David My servant, with My holy oil have I anointed him. He shall 
call Me, Thou art my Father and the upholder of my salvation. And I will make him My first-born, higher 
than the kings of the earth ; while in what we might call the majority of Psalms the Person of the Son is 
introduced, as in the seventeenth: A people whom I have not known hath served Me ; and in the twenty- 
first: they parted My garments among them and cast lots upon My vesture . But the contents of the first 
Psalm forbid us to understand it either of the Person of the Father or of the Son: But his will hath been in 
the law of the Lord, and in His Law will he meditate day and night. Now in the Psalm in which we said the 
Person of the Father is intended, the terms used are exactly appropriate, for instance: He shall call Me, 
Thou art my Father, my God and the upholder of my salvation; and in that one in which we hear the Son 
speaking, He proclaims Himself to be the author of the words by the very expressions He employs, saying, 
A people whom I have not known hath served Me. That is to say, when the Father on the one hand says: 
He shall call Me; and the Son on the other hand says: a people hath served Me, they shew that it is They 
Themselves Who are speaking concerning Themselves. Here, however, where we have But his will hath 
been in the Law of the Lord; obviously it is not the Person of the Lord speaking concerning Himself, but 
the person of another, extolling the happiness of that man whose will is in the Law of the Lord. Here, then, 
we are to recognise the person of the Prophet by whose lips the Holy Spirit speaks, raising us by the 
instrumentality of his lips to the knowledge of a spiritual mystery. 


2. And as he says this we must enquire concerning what man we are to understand him to be speaking. 
He says: Happy is the man who hath not walked in the counsel of the ungodly nor stood in the way of 
sinners, and hath not sat in the seat of pestilence. But his will hath been in the Law of the Lord, and in His 
Law will he meditate day and night. And he shall be like a tree planted by the rills of water, that will yield 
its fruit in its own season. His leaf also shall not wither, and all things, whatsoever he shall do, shall 
prosper. I have discovered, either from personal conversation or from their letters and writings, that the 
opinion of many men about this Psalm is, that we ought to understand it to be a description of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and that it is His happiness which is extolled in the verses following. But this interpretation 
is wrong both in method and reasoning, though doubtless it is inspired by a pious tendency of thought, 
since the whole of the Psalter is to be referred to Him: the time and place in His life to which this passage 
refers must be ascertained by the sound method of knowledge guided by reason. 


3. Now the words which stand at the beginning of the Psalm are quite unsuited to the Person and Dignity 
of the Son, while the whole contents are in themselves a condemnation of the careless haste that would 
use them to extol Him. For when it is said, and his will hath been in the Law of the Lord, how (seeing that 
the Law was given by the Son of God) can a happiness which depends on his will being in the Law of the 
Lord be attributed to Him Who is Himself Lord of the Law? That the Law is His He Himself declares in the 
seventy-seventh Psalm, where He says: Hear My Law, O My people: incline your ears unto the words of 
My mouth. I will open My mouth in a parable . And the Evangelist Matthew further asserts that these 
words were spoken by the Son, when he says For this cause spake He in parables that the saying might be 
fulfilled: I will open My mouth in parables . The Lord then gave fulfilment in act to His own prophecy, 
speaking in the parables in which He had promised that He would speak. But how can the sentence, and 
he shall be like a tree planted by the rills of water—wherein growth in happiness is set forth in a figure— 
be possibly applied to His Person, and a tree be said to be more happy than the Son of God, and the cause 
of His happiness, which would be the case if an analogy were established between Him and it in respect of 
growth towards happiness? Again, since according to Wisdom and the Apostle, He is both before the ages 
and before times eternal, and is the First-born of every creature; and since in Him and through Him all 
things were created, how can He be happy by becoming like objects created by Himself? For neither does 
the power of the Creator need for its exaltation comparison with any creature, nor does the immemorial 
age of the First-born allow of a comparison involving unsuitable conditions of time, as would be the case if 
He were compared to a tree. For that which shall be at some point of future time cannot be looked upon 
as having either previously existed or as now existing anywhere. But whatsoever already is does not need 
any extension of time to begin existence, because it already possesses continuous existence from the date 
of its beginning up till the present. 


4. And so, since these words are understood to be inapplicable to the divinity of the Only-begotten Son of 
God, our Lord Jesus Christ, we must suppose him, who is here extolled as happy by the Prophet, to be the 
man who strives to conform himself to that body which the Lord assumed and in which He was born as 
man, by zeal for justice and perfect fulfilment of all righteousness. That this is the necessary 
interpretation will be shewn as the exposition of the Psalm proceeds. 


5. The Holy Spirit made choice of this magnificent and noble introduction to the Psalter, in order to stir up 
weak man to a pure zeal for piety by the hope of happiness, to teach him the mystery of the Incarnate 
God, to promise him participation in heavenly glory, to declare the penalty of the Judgment, to proclaim 
the two-fold resurrection, to shew forth the counsel of God as seen in His award. It is indeed after a 
faultless and mature design that He has laid the foundation of this great prophecy ; His will being that the 
hope connected with the happy man might allure weak humanity to zeal for the Faith; that the analogy of 
the happiness of the tree might be the pledge of a happy hope, that the declaration of His wrath against 
the ungodly might set the bounds of fear to the excesses of ungodliness, that difference in rank in the 
assemblies of the saints might mark difference in merit, that the standard appointed for judging the ways 
of the righteous might shew forth the majesty of God. 


But let us now deal with the subject matter and the words which express it. 


6. Happy is the man who hath not walked in the counsel of the ungodly nor stood in the way of sinners, 
and hath not sat in the seat of pestilence. But his will hath been in the Law of the Lord, and in His Law 
will he meditate day and night. 


The Prophet recites five kinds of caution as continually present in the mind of the happy man: the first, 
not to walk in the counsel of the ungodly, the second, not to stand in the way of sinners, the third, not to 
sit in the seat of pestilence, next, to set his will in the Law of the Lord, and lastly, to meditate therein by 
day and by night. There must, therefore, be a distinction between the ungodly and the sinner, between the 
sinner and the pestilent; chiefly because here the ungodly has a counsel, the sinner a way, the pestilent a 
seat, and again, because the question is of walking, not standing, in the counsel of the ungodly; of 
standing, not walking, in the way of the sinner. Now if we would understand the reason of these facts, we 
must note the precise difference between the sinner and the undutiful , that so it may become clear why 
to the sinner is assigned a way, and to the undutiful a counsel; next, why the question is of standing in the 
way, and of walking in the counsel, whereas men are accustomed to connect standing with a counsel, and 
walking with a way. 


Not every man that is a sinner is also undutiful: but the undutiful man cannot fail to be a sinner. Let us 
take an instance from general experience. Sons, though they be drunken and profligate and spendthrift, 
can yet love their fathers; and with all these vices, and, therefore, not free from guilt, may yet be free 
from undutifulness. But the undutiful, though they may be models of continence and frugality, are, by the 
mere fact of despising the parent, worse transgressors than if they were guilty of every sin that lies 
outside the category of undutifulness. 


7. There is no doubt then that, as this instance proves, the undutiful (or ungodly) must be distinguished 
from the sinner. And, indeed, general opinion agrees to call those men ungodly who scorn to search for 
the knowledge of God, who in their irreverent mind take for granted that there is no Creator of the world, 
who assert that it arrived at the order and beauty which we see by chance movements, who, in order to 
deprive their Creator of all power to pass judgment on a life lived rightly or in sin, will have it that man 
comes into being and passes out of it again by the simple operation of a law of nature. 


Thus, all the counsel of these men is wavering, unsteady, and vague, and wanders about in the same 
familiar paths and over the same familiar ground, never finding a resting-place, for it fails to reach any 
definite decision. They have never in their system risen to the doctrine of a Creator of the world, for 
instead of answering our questions as to the cause, beginning, and duration of the world, whether the 
world is for man, or man for the world, the reason of death, its extent and nature, they press in ceaseless 
motion round the circle of this godless argument and find no rest in these imaginings. 


8. There are, besides, other counsels of the ungodly, i.e., of those who have fallen into heresy, 
unrestrained by the laws of either the New Testament or the Old. Their reasoning ever takes the course of 
a vicious circle; without grasp or foothold to stay them they tread their interminable round of endless 
indecision. Their ungodliness consists in measuring God, not by His own revelation, but by a standard of 
their choosing; they forget that it is as godless to make a God as to deny Him; if you ask them what effect 
these opinions have on their faith and hope, they are perplexed and confused, they wander from the point 
and wilfully avoid the real issue of the debate. Happy is the man then who hath not walked in this kind of 
counsel of the ungodly, nay, who has not even entertained the wish to walk therein, for it is a sin even to 
think for a moment of things that are ungodly. 


9. The next condition is, that the man who has not walked in the counsel of the ungodly shall not stand in 
the way of sinners. For there are many whose confession concerning God, while it acquits them of 
ungodliness, yet does not set them free from sin; those, for example, who abide in the Church but do not 
observe her laws; such are the greedy, the drunken, the brawlers, the wanton, the proud, hypocrites, liars, 


plunderers. No doubt we are urged towards these sins by the promptings of our natural instincts; but it is 
good for us to withdraw from the path into which we are being hurried and not to stand therein, seeing 
that we are offered so easy a way of escape. It is for this reason that the man who has not stood in the 
way of sinners is happy, for while nature carries him into that way, religious belief draws him back. 


10. Now the third condition for gaining happiness is not to sit in the seat of pestilence. The Pharisees sat 
as teachers in Moses’ seat, and Pilate sat in the seat of judgment: of what seat then are we to consider the 
occupation pestilential? Not surely of that of Moses, for it is the occupants of the seat and not the 
occupation of it that the Lord condemns when He says: The Scribes and Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat; 
whatsoever they bid you do, that do; but do not ye after their work . The occupation of that seat is not 
pestilential, to which obedience is enjoined by the Lord’s own word. That then must be really pestilential, 
the infection of which Pilate sought to avoid by washing his hands. For many, even God-fearing men, are 
led astray by the canvassing for worldly honours; and desire to administer the law of the courts, though 
they are bound by those of the Church. 


But although they bring to the discharge of their duties a religious intention, as is shewn by their merciful 
and upright demeanour, still they cannot escape a certain contagious infection arising from the business 
in which their life is spent. For the conduct of civil cases does not suffer them to be true to the holy 
principles of the Church’s law, even though they wish it. And without abandoning their pious purpose they 
are compelled, against their will, by the necessary conditions of the seat they have won, to use, at one 
time invective, at another, insult, at another, punishment; and their very position makes them authors as 
well as victims of the necessity which constrains them, their system being as it were impregnated with the 
infection. Hence this title, the seat of pestilence, by which the Prophet describes their seat, because by its 
infection it poisons the very will of the religiously minded. 


11. But the fact that he has not walked in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stood in the way of sinners, nor 
sat in the seat of pestilence, does not constitute the perfection of the man’s happiness. For the belief that 
one God is the Creator of the world, the avoidance of sin by the pursuit of unassuming goodness, the 
preference of the tranquil leisure of private life to the grandeur of public position—all this may be found 
even in a pagan. But here the Prophet, in portraying in the likeness of God the man that is perfect—one 
who may serve as a noble example of eternal happiness—points to the exercise by him of no commonplace 
virtues, and to the words, But his will hath been in the Law of the Lord, for the attainment of perfect 
happiness. To refrain from what has gone before is useless unless his mind be set on what follows, But his 
will hath been in the Law of the Lord. The Prophet does not look for fear. The majority of men are kept 
within the bounds of Law by fear; the few are brought under the Law by will: for it is the mark of fear not 
to dare to omit what it is afraid of, but of perfect piety to be ready to obey commands. This is why that 
man is happy whose will, not whose fear, is in the Law of God. 


12. But then sometimes the will needs supplementing; and the mere desire for perfect happiness does not 
win it, unless performance wait upon intention. The Psalm, you remember, goes on: And in His Law will he 
meditate day and night. The man achieves the perfection of happiness by unbroken and unwearied 
meditation in the Law. Now it may be objected that this is impossible owing to the conditions of human 
infirmity, which require time for repose, for sleep, for food: so that our bodily circumstances preclude us 
from the hope of attaining happiness, inasmuch as we are distracted by the interruption of our bodily 
needs from our meditation by day and night. Parallel to this passage are the words of the Apostle, Pray 
without ceasing . As though we were bound to set at naught our bodily requirements and to continue 
praying without any interruption! Meditation in the Law, therefore, does not lie in reading its words, but 
in pious performance of its injunctions; not in a mere perusal of the books and writings, but in a practical 
meditation and exercise in their respective contents, and in a fulfilment of the Law by the works we do by 
night and day, as the Apostle says: Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God 
. The way to secure uninterrupted prayer is for every devout man to make his life one long prayer by 
works acceptable to God and always done to His glory: thus a life lived according to the Law by night and 
day will in itself become a nightly and daily meditation in the Law. 


13. But now that the man has found perfect happiness by keeping aloof from the counsel of the ungodly 
and the way of sinners and the seat of pestilence, and by gladly meditating in the Law of God by day and 
by night, we are next to be shewn the rich fruit that this happiness he has won will yield him. Now the 
anticipation of happiness contains the germ of future happiness. For the next verse runs: And he shall be 
like a tree planted beside the rills of water, which shall yield its fruit in its own season, whose leaf also 
shall not fall off. This may perhaps be deemed an absurd and inappropriate comparison, in which are 
extolled a planted tree, rills of water, the yielding of fruit, its own time, and the leaf that falls not. All this 
may appear trivial enough to the judgment of the world. But let us examine the teaching of the Prophet 
and see the beauty that lies in the objects and words used to illustrate happiness. 


14. In the book of Genesis , where the lawgiver depicts the paradise planted by God, we are shewn that 
every tree is fair to look upon and good for food; it is also stated that there stands in the midst of the 
garden a tree of Life and a tree of the knowledge of good and evil; next that the garden is watered by a 
stream that afterwards divides into four heads. The Prophet Solomon teaches us what this tree of Life is in 
his exhortation concerning Wisdom: She is a tree of life to all them that lay hold upon her, and lean upon 


her . This tree then is living; and not only living, but, furthermore, guided by reason; guided by reason, 
that is, in so far as to yield fruit, and that not casually nor unseasonably, but in its own season. And this 
tree is planted beside the rills of water in the domain of the Kingdom of God, that is, of course, in 
Paradise, and in the place where the stream as it issues forth is divided into four heads. For he does not 
say, Behind the rills of water, but, Beside the rills of water, at the place where first the heads receive each 
their flow of waters. This tree is planted in that place whither the Lord, Who is Wisdom, leads the thief 
who confessed Him to be the Lord, saying: Verily I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise 
. And now that we have shewn upon prophetic warrant that Wisdom, which is Christ, is called the tree of 
Life in accordance with the mystery of the coming Incarnation and Passion, we must go on to find support 
for the strict truth of this interpretation from the Gospels. The Lord with His own lips compared Himself 
to a tree when the Jews said that He cast out devils in Beelzebub: Either make the tree good, said He, and 
its fruit good; or else make the tree corrupt, and its fruit corrupt; for the tree is known by its fruit ; 
because although to cast out devils is an excellent fruit, they said He was Beelzebab, whose fruits are 
abominable. Nor yet did He hesitate to teach that the power that makes the tree happy resided in His 
Person, when on the way to the Cross He said: For if they do these things in the green tree, what shall be 
done in the dry ? Declaring by this image of the green tree that there was nothing in Him that was subject 
to the dryness of death. 


15. That happy man, then, will become like unto this tree when he shall be transplanted, as the thief was, 
into the garden and set to grow beside the rills of water: and his planting will be that happy new planting 
which cannot be uprooted, to which the Lord refers in the Gospels when He curses the other kind of 
planting and says: Every planting that My Father hath not planted shall be rooted up . This tree, 
therefore, will yield its fruits. Now in all other passages where God’s Word teaches some lesson from the 
fruits of trees, it mentions them as making fruit rather than as yielding fruit, as when it says: A good tree 
cannot make evil fruits , and when in Isaiah the complaint about the vine is: I looked that it should make 
grapes, and it made thorns . But this tree will yield its fruits, being supplied with free-will and 
understanding for the purpose. For it will yield its fruits in its own season. And, pray, in what season? In 
the season, of course, of which the Apostle speaks: That He might make known unto you also the mystery 
of His Will, according to His good pleasure which He hath purposed in Himself, in the dispensation of the 
fulness of time . This, then, is the dispensation of time, by which is regulated the right moment of 
receiving, in the case of the recipients, and of giving, in that of the giver; for the giver has choice of the 
season. But delay in point of time depends upon the fulness of times. For the dispensation of yielding fruit 
waits upon the fulness of time. Now what, you ask, is this fruit that is to be dispensed? That assuredly of 
which this same Apostle is speaking when he says: And He will change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like His glorious body . Thus He will give us those fruits of His which He has already brought to 
perfection in that man whom He has chosen to Himself who is portrayed under the image of a tree, whose 
mortality He has utterly done away and has raised him to share in His own immortality. 


This man then will be happy like that tree, when at length he stands surrounded by the glory of God, 
being made like unto the Lord. 


16. But the leaf of this tree shall not fall off. There is no ground for wonder that its leaves do not fall off, 
seeing that its fruits will not drop to the ground, either because they are forced off by ripeness, or shaken 
off by external violence, but it will yield them, distributing them by an act of reasoned service. Now the 
spiritual significance of the leaves is made clear by a comparison based upon material objects. We see 
that leaves are made to sprout round the fruits about which they cluster, for the express purpose of 
protecting them, and of forming a kind of fence to the young and tender shoots. What the leaves signify, 
then, is the teaching of God’s words in which the promised fruits are clothed. For it is these words that 
kindly shade our hopes, that shield and protect them from the rough winds of this world. These leaves, 
then, that is the words of God, shall not fall: for the Lord Himself has said: Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but My words shall not pass away , for of the words that have been spoken by God not one shall fail 
or fall. 


17. Now that the leaves of the tree we speak of are not valueless but are a source of health to the nations 
is testified by St. John in the Apocalypse, where he says: And He shewed me a river of water of life, bright 
as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb; in the midst of the street of it and on 
either side of the river the tree of life, bearing twelve manner of fruits, yielding its fruit every month: and 
the leaves of the tree are for the healing the nations . 


Bodily manifestations so reveal the mysteries of heaven that, although matter by itself cannot convey the 
full spiritual meaning, yet to regard them only in their material aspect is to mutilate them. We should have 
expected to hear that there were trees, not one tree, standing on either side of the river shewn to the 
saint. But because the tree of Life in the sacrament of Baptism is in every case one, supplying to those 
that come to it on every side the fruits of the apostolic message, so there stands on either side of the river 
one tree of Life. There is one Lamb seen amid the throne of God, and one river, and one tree of Life: three 
figures wherein are comprised the mysteries of the Incarnation, Baptism and Passion, whose leaves, that 
is to say, the words of the Gospel, bring healing to the nations through the teaching of a message that 
cannot fall to the ground. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. ST. PAUL CANNOT HELP USING PHRASES WHICH BESPEAK THE JUSTICE OF GOD, 
EVEN WHEN HE IS EULOGIZING THE MERCIES OF THE GOSPEL. MARCION PARTICULARLY HARD IN MUTILATION 
OF THIS EPISTLE. YET OUR AUTHOR ARGUES ON COMMON GROUND. THE JUDGMENT AT LAST WILL BE IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH THE GOSPEL. THE JUSTIFIED BY FAITH EXHORTED TO HAVE PEACE WITH GOD. THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE OLD AND THE NEW DISPENSATIONS IN ONE AND THE SAME HAND 


Since my little work is approaching its termination, I must treat but briefly the points which still occur, 
whilst those which have so often turned up must be put aside. I regret still to have to contend about the 
law—after I have so often proved that its replacement (by the gospel) affords no argument for another 
god, predicted as it was indeed in Christ, and in the Creator’s own plans ordained for His Christ. (But I 
must revert to that discussion) so far as (the apostle leads me, for) this very epistle looks very much as if it 
abrogated the law. We have, however, often shown before now that God is declared by the apostle to be a 
Judge; and that in the Judge is implied an Avenger; and in the Avenger, the Creator. And so in the passage 
where he says: “I am not ashamed of the gospel (of Christ): for it is the power of god unto salvation to 
every one that believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek; for therein is the righteousness of God 
revealed from faith to faith,” he undoubtedly ascribes both the gospel and salvation to Him whom (in 
accordance with our heretic’s own distinction) I have called the just God, not the good one. It is He who 
removes (men) from confidence in the law to faith in the gospel—that is to say, His own law and His own 
gospel. When, again, he declares that “the wrath (of God) is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in unrighteousness,” (I ask) the wrath of what God? Of 
the Creator certainly. The truth, therefore, will be His, whose is also the wrath, which has to be revealed 
to avenge the truth. Likewise, when adding, “We are sure that the judgment of God is according to truth,” 
he both vindicated that wrath from which comes this judgment for the truth, and at the same time 
afforded another proof that the truth emanates from the same God whose wrath he attested, by 
witnessing to His judgment. Marcion’s averment is quite a different matter, that the Creator in anger 
avenges Himself on the truth of the rival god which had been detained in unrighteousness. But what 
serious gaps Marcion has made in this epistle especially, by withdrawing whole passages at his will, will 
be clear from the unmutilated text of our own copy. It is enough for my purpose to accept in evidence of 
its truth what he has seen fit to leave unerased, strange instances as they are also of his negligence and 
blindness. If, then, God will judge the secrets of men—both of those who have sinned in the law, and of 
those who have sinned without law (inasmuch as they who know not the law yet do by nature the things 
contained in the law)—surely the God who shall judge is He to whom belong both the law, and that nature 
which is the rule to them who know not the law. But how will He conduct this judgment? “According to my 
gospel,” says (the apostle), “by (Jesus) Christ.” So that both the gospel and Christ must be His, to whom 
appertain the law and the nature which are to be vindicated by the gospel and Christ—even at that 
judgment of God which, as he previously said, was to be according to truth. The wrath, therefore, which is 
to vindicate truth, can only be revealed from heaven by the God of wrath; so that this sentence, which is 
quite in accordance with that previous one wherein the judgment is declared to be the Creator’s, cannot 
possibly be ascribed to another god who is not a judge, and is incapable of wrath. It is only consistent in 
Him amongst whose attributes are found the judgment and the wrath of which I am speaking, and to 
whom of necessity must also appertain the media whereby these attributes are to be carried into effect, 
even the gospel and Christ. Hence his invective against the transgressors of the law, who teach that men 
should not steal, and yet practise theft themselves. (This invective he utters) in perfect homage to the law 
of God, not as if he meant to censure the Creator Himself with having commanded a fraud to be practised 
against the Egyptians to get their gold and silver at the very time when He was forbidding men to steal,— 
adopting such methods as they are apt (shamelessly) to charge upon Him in other particulars also. Are we 
then to suppose that the apostle abstained through fear from openly calumniating God, from whom 
notwithstanding He did not hesitate to withdraw men? Well, but he had gone so far in his censure of the 
Jews, as to point against them the denunciation of the prophet, “Through you the name of God is 
blasphemed (among the Gentiles).” But how absurd, that he should himself blaspheme Him for 
blaspheming whom he upbraids them as evil-doers! He prefers even circumcision of heart to neglect of it 
in the flesh. Now it is quite within the purpose of the God of the law that circumcision should be that of 
the heart, not in the flesh; in the spirit, and not in the letter. Since this is the circumcision recommended 
by Jeremiah: “Circumcise (yourselves to the Lord, and take away) the foreskins of your heart;” and even of 
Moses: “Circumcise, therefore, the hardness of your heart,”—the Spirit which circumcises the heart will 
proceed from Him who prescribed the letter also which clips the flesh; and “the Jew which is one 
inwardly” will be a subject of the selfsame God as he also is who is “a Jew outwardly;” because the 
apostle would have preferred not to have mentioned a Jew at all, unless he were a servant of the God of 
the Jews. It was once the law; now it is “the righteousness of God which is by the faith of (Jesus) Christ.” 
What means this distinction? Has your god been subserving the interests of the Creator’s dispensation, by 
affording time to Him and to His law? Is the “Now” in the hands of Him to whom belonged the “Then”? 
Surely, then, the law was His, whose is now the righteousness of God. It is a distinction of dispensations, 
not of gods. He enjoins those who are justified by faith in Christ and not by the law to have peace with 
God. With what God? Him whose enemies we have never, in any dispensation, been? Or Him against 
whom we have rebelled, both in relation to His written law and His law of nature? Now, as peace is only 
possible towards Him with whom there once was war, we shall be both justified by Him, and to Him also 
will belong the Christ, in whom we are justified by faith, and through whom alone God’s enemies can ever 
be reduced to peace. “Moreover,” says he, “the law entered, that the offence might abound.” And 


18. And all things whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. Never again shall His gift and His statutes be set at 
naught, as they were in the case of Adam, who by his sin in breaking the Law lost the happiness of an 
assured immortality; but now, thanks to the redemption wrought by the tree of Life, that is, by the Passion 
of the Lord, all that happens to us is eternal and eternally conscious of happiness in virtue of our future 
likeness to that tree of Life. For all their doings shall prosper, being wrought no longer amid shift and 
change nor in human weakness, for corruption will be swallowed up in incorruption, weakness in endless 
life, the form of earthly flesh in the form of God. This tree, then, planted and yielding its fruit in its own 
season, shall that happy man resemble, himself being planted in the Garden, that what God has planted 
may abide, never to be rooted up, in the Garden where all things done by God shall be guided to a 
prosperous issue, apart from the decay that belongs to human weakness and to time, and has to be 
uprooted. 


19. The next point after the prophet had set forth the man’s perfect happiness was for him to declare what 
punishment remained for the ungodly. Thus there ensues: The ungodly are not so, but are like the dust 
which the wind driveth away from the face of the earth. The ungodly have no possible hope of having the 
image of the happy tree applied to them; the only lot that awaits them is one of wandering and 
winnowing, crushing, dispersion and unrest; shaken out of the solid framework of their bodily condition, 
they must be swept away to punishment in dust, a plaything of the wind. They shall not be dissolved into 
nothing, for punishment must find in them some stuff to work on, but ground into particles, imponderable, 
unsubstantial, dry, they shall be tossed to and fro, and make sport for the punishment that gives them 
never rest. Their punishment is recorded by the same Prophet in another place where he says: I will beat 
them small as the dust before the wind, like the mire of the streets I will destroy them . 


Thus as there is an appointed type for happiness, so is there one for punishment. For as it is no hard task 
for the wind to scatter the dust, and as men who walk through the mud of the streets are hardly aware 
that they have been treading on it, so it is easy for the punishment of hell to destroy and disperse the 
ungodly, the logical result of whose sins is to melt them into mud and crush them into dust, reft of all solid 
substance, for dust and mud they are, and being merely mud and dust are good for nothing else than 
punishment. 


20. And the Prophet, seeing that the change of their solid substance into dust will deprive them of all 
share in the boon of fruit to be bestowed upon the happy man in season by the tree, has accordingly 
added: Therefore the ungodly shall not rise again in the Judgment. The fact that they shall not rise again 
does not convey sentence of annihilation upon these men, for indeed they will exist as dust; it is the 
resurrection to Judgment that is denied them. Non-existence will not enable them to miss the pain of 
punishment; for while that which will be non-existent would escape punishment, they, on the other hand, 
will exist to be punished, for they will be dust. Now to become dust, whether by being dried to dust or 
ground to dust, involves not loss of the state of existence, but a change of state. But the fact that they will 
not rise again to Judgment makes it clear that they have lost, not the power to rise, but the privilege of 
rising to Judgment. Now what we are to understand by the privilege of rising again and being judged is 
declared by the Lord in the Gospels where He says: He that believeth on Me is not judged: he that 
believeth not hath been judged already. And this is the judgment, that the light is come into the world, and 
men loved the darkness rather than the light . 


21. The terms of this utterance of the Lord are disturbing to inattentive hearers and careless, hasty 
readers. For by saying: He that believeth on Me shall not be judged, He exempts believers, and by adding: 
But he that believeth not hath been judged already, He excludes unbelievers, from judgment. If, then, He 
has thus exempted believers and debarred unbelievers, allowing the chance of judgment neither to one 
class nor the other, how can He be considered consistent when he adds thirdly: And this is the judgment, 
that the light is come into the world, and men loved the darkness rather than the light? For there can 
apparently be no place left for judgment, since neither believers nor unbelievers are to be judged. Such no 
doubt will be the conclusion drawn by inattentive hearers and hasty readers. The utterance, however, has 
an appropriate meaning and a rational interpretation of its own. 


22. He that believes, says Christ, is not judged. And is there any need to judge a believer? Judgment arises 
out of ambiguity, and where ambiguity ceases, there is no call for trial and judgment. Hence not even 
unbelievers need be judged, because there is no doubt about their being unbelievers; but after exempting 
believers and unbelievers alike from judgment, the Lord added a case for judgment and human agents 
upon whom it must be exercised. For some there are who stand midway between the godly and the 
ungodly, having affinities to both, but strictly belonging to neither class, because they have come to be 
what they are by a combination of the two. They may not be assigned to the ranks of belief, because there 
is in them a certain infusion of unbelief; they may not be ranged with unbelief, because they are not 
without a certain portion of belief. For many are kept within the pale of the church by the fear of God; yet 
they are tempted all the while to worldly faults by the allurements of the world. They pray, because they 
are afraid; they sin, because it is their will. The fair hope of future life makes them call themselves 
Christians; the allurements of present pleasure make them act like heathen. They do not abide in 
ungodliness, because they hold the name of God in honour; they are not godly because they follow after 
things contrary to godliness. And they cannot help loving those things best which can never enable them 
to be what they call themselves, because their desire to do such works is stronger than their desire to be 


true to their name. And this is why the Lord, after saying that believers would not be judged and that 
unbelievers had been judged already, added that This is the judgment, that the light is come into the 
world, and men loved the darkness rather than the light. 


These, then, are they whom the judgment awaits which unbelievers have already had passed upon them 
and believers do not need: because they have loved darkness more than light; not that they did not love 
the light too, but because their love of darkness is the more active. For when two loves are matched in 
rivalry, one always wins the preference; and their judgment arises from the fact that, though they loved 
Christ, they yet loved darkness more. These then will be judged; they are neither exempted from 
judgment like the godly, nor have they already been judged like the ungodly; but judgment awaits them 
for the love which they have deliberately preferred. 


23. It is precisely the scheme and system thus laid down in the Gospel that the Prophet has followed, 
when he says: Therefore the ungodly shall not rise again in the Judgement, nor sinners in the counsel of 
the righteous. He leaves no judgment for the ungodly, because they have been judged already; on the 
other hand, he has refused to sinners, who as we shewed in our former discourse are to be distinguished 
from the ungodly, the counsel of the righteous, because they are to be judged. For ungodliness causes the 
former to be judged beforehand, but sin keeps the latter to be judged hereafter. Thus ungodliness having 
already been judged is not admitted to the judgment of sinners, while again sinners, who, are yet to be 
judged, are deemed unworthy of enjoying the counsel of the righteous, who will not be judged. 


24. The source of this distinction lies in the following words: For the Lord knoweth the way of the 
righteous, but the way of the ungodly shall perish. Sinners do not come near the counsel of the righteous 
for this reason, that the Lord knows the way of the righteous. Now He knows, not by an advance from 
ignorance to knowledge, but because He condescends to know. For there is no play of human emotions in 
God that He should know or not know anything. The blessed Apostle Paul declared how we were known of 
God when he said: If any man among you is a prophet or spiritual, let him take knowledge of the things 
which I write unto you, that they are of the Lord: but if any man does not know, he is not known . 


Thus he shews that those are known of God who know the things of God: they are to come to be known 
when they know, that is, when they attain to the honour of being known through the merit of their known 
godliness, in order that the knowledge may be seen to be a growth on the part of him who is known, and 
not a growth on the part of one who knows not. 


Now God shews clearly in the cases of Adam and Abraham that He does not know sinners, but does know 
believers. For it was said to Adam when he had sinned: Adam, where art thou ? Not because God knew not 
that the man whom He still had in the garden was there still, but to shew, by his being asked where he 
was, that he was unworthy of God’s knowledge by the fact of having sinned. But Abraham, after being for 
a long time unknown—the word of God came to him when he was seventy years of age—was, upon his 
proving himself faithful to the Lord, admitted to intimacy with God by the following act of high 
condescension: Now I know that thou fearest the Lord thy God, and for My sake thou hast not spared thy 
dearly loved son . 


God certainly was not ignorant of the faith of Abraham, which He had already reckoned to him for 
righteousness when he believed about the birth of Isaac: but now because he had given a signal instance 
of his fear in offering his son, he is at last known, approved, rendered worthy of being not unknown. It is 
in this way then that God both knows and knows not—Adam the sinner is not known, and Abraham the 
faithful is known, is worthy, that is, of being known by God Who surely knows all things. The way of the 
righteous, therefore, who are not to be judged is known by God: and this is why sinners, who are to be 
judged, are set far from their counsel; while the ungodly shall not rise again to judgment, because their 
way has perished, and they have already been judged by Him Who said: The Father judgeth no man, but 
hath given all judgment unto the Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, Who is blessed for ever and ever. Amen. 


PSALM LIT. (LIV.) 


For the end among the hymns, of the meaning of David when the Ziphims came and said to Saul: behold, 
is not David hid with us? 


Save me, O God, by Thy name, and judge me by Thy power. Hear my prayer, O God; give ear unto the 
words of my mouth, and so on. 


1. The doctrines of the Gospel were well known to holy and blessed David in his capacity of Prophet, and 
although it was under the Law that he lived his bodily life, he yet filled, as far as in him lay, the 
requirements of the Apostolic behest and justified the witness borne to him by God in the words: I have 
found a man after My own heart, David, the son of Jesse . He did not avenge himself upon his foes by war, 
he did not oppose force of arms to those that laid wait for him, but after the pattern of the Lord, Whose 
name and Whose meekness alike he foreshadowed, when he was betrayed he entreated, when he was in 
danger he sang psalms, when he incurred hatred he rejoiced; and for this cause he was found a man after 
God’s own heart. For although twelve legions of angels might have come to the help of the Lord in His 


hour of passion, yet that He might perfectly fulfil His service of humble obedience, He surrendered 
Himself to suffering and weakness, only praying with the words: Father into Thy hands I commend My 
spirit . After the same pattern, David, whose actual sufferings prophetically foretold the future sufferings 
of the Lord, opposed not his enemies either by word or act; in obedience to the command of the Gospel, 
he would not render evil for evil, in imitation of his Master’s meekness, in his affliction, in his betrayal, in 
his fight, he called upon the Lord and was content to use His weapons only in his contest with the ungodly. 


2. Now to this Psalm is prefixed a title arising out of an historical event; but before the event is described 
we are instructed as to the scope, time and application of the incidents underlying it. First we have: For 
the end of the meaning of that David. Then there follows: When the Ziphims came and said to Saul: 
behold, is not David hid with us? Thus David’s betrayal by the Ziphims awaits for its interpretation the 
end. This shews that what was actually being done to David contained a type of something yet to come; an 
innocent man is harassed by railing, a prophet is mocked by reviling words, one approved by God is 
demanded for execution, a king is betrayed to his foe. So the Lord was betrayed to Herod and Pilate by 
those very men in whose hands He ought to have been safe. The Psalm then awaits the end for its 
interpretation, and finds its meaning in the true David, in Whom is the end of the Law, that David who 
holds the keys and opens with them the gate of knowledge, in fulfilling the things foretold of Him by 
David. 


3. The meaning of the proper name, according to the exact sense of the Hebrew, affords us no small 
assistance in interpreting the passage. Ziphims mean what we call sprinklings of the face; these were 
called in Hebrew Ziphims. Now, by the Law, sprinkling was a cleansing from sins; it purified the people 
through faith by the sprinkling of blood, of which this same blessed David thus speaks: Thou shalt sprinkle 
me with hyssop and I shall be cleansed ; the Law, through faith, providing as a temporary substitute, in 
the blood of whole burnt-offerings, a type of the sprinkling with the blood of the Lord, which was to be. 
But this people, like the people of the Ziphims, being sprinkled on their face and not in their faith, and 
receiving the cleansing drops on their lips and not in their hearts, turned faithless and traitors towards 
their David, as God had foretold by the Prophet: This people honoureth Me with their lips, but their heart 
is far from Me . They were ready to betray David because, the faith of their heart being dead, they had 
performed all the mystical ceremonies of the Law with deceitful face. 


4. Save me, O God, by Thy Name, and judge me by Thy power. Hear my prayer, O God; give ear unto the 
words of my mouth. 


The suffering of the Prophet David is, according to the account we have given of the title, a type of the 
Passion of our God and Lord Jesus Christ. This is why his prayer also corresponds in sense with the prayer 
of Him Who being the Word was made flesh: in such wise that He Who suffered all things after the 
manner of man, in everything He said, spoke after the manner of man; and He who bore the infirmities 
and took on Him the sins of men approached God in prayer with the humility proper to men. This 
interpretation, even though we be unwilling and slow to receive it, is required by the meaning and force of 
the words, so that there can be no doubt that everything in the Psalm is uttered by David as His 
mouthpiece. For he says: Save me O God, by Thy name. Thus prays in bodily humiliation, using the words 
of His own Prophet, the Only-begotten Son of God, Who at the same time was claiming again the glory 
which He had possessed before the ages. He asks to be saved by the Name of God whereby He was called 
and wherein He was begotten, in order that the Name of God which rightly belonged to His former nature 
and kind might avail to save Him in that body wherein He had been born. 


5. And because the whole of this passage is the utterance of One in the form of a servant—of a servant 
obedient unto the death of the Cross—which He took upon Him and for which He supplicates the saving 
help of the Name that belongs to God, and being sure of salvation by that Name, He immediately adds: 
and judge Me by Thy power. For now as the reward for His humility in emptying Himself and assuming the 
form of a servant, in the same humility in which He had assumed it, He was asking to resume the form 
which He shared with God, having saved to bear the Name of God that humanity in which as God He had 
obediently condescended to be born. And in order to teach us that the dignity of this Name whereby He 
prayed to be saved is something more than an empty title, He prays to be judged by the power of God. For 
a right award is the essential result of judgment, as the Scripture says: Becoming obedient unto death , 
yea, the death of the Cross. Wherefore also God highly exalted Him and gave unto Him the name which is 
above every name. Thus, first of all the name which is above every name is given unto Him; then next, this 
is a judgment of decisive force, because by the power of God, He, Who after being God had died as man, 
rose again from death as man to be God, as the Apostle says: He was crucified from weakness, yet He 
liveth by the power of God , and again: For I am not ashamed of the Gospel: for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth . For by the power of the Judgment human weakness is rescued to 
bear God’s name and nature; and thus as the reward for His obedience He is exalted by the power of this 
judgment unto the saving protection of God’s name; whence He possesses both the Name and the Power 
of God. Again, if the Prophet had begun this utterance in the way men generally speak, he would have 
asked to be judged by mercy or kindness, not by power. But judgment by power was a necessity in the 
case of One Who being the Son of God was born of a virgin to be Son of Man, and Who now being Son of 
Man was to have the Name and power of the Son of God restored to Him by the power of judgment. 


6. Next there follows: Hear my prayer, O God, give ear unto the words of my mouth. The obvious thing for 
the Prophet to say was, O God, hear me. But because he is speaking as the mouthpiece of Him, Who alone 
knew how to pray, we are given a constantly reiterated demand that prayer shall be heard. The words of 
St. Paul teach us that no man knows how he ought to pray: For we know not how to pray as we ought . 
Man in his weakness, therefore, has no right to demand that his prayer shall be heard: for even the 
teacher of the Gentiles does not know the true object and scope of prayer, and that, after the Lord had 
given a model. What we are shewn here is the perfect confidence of Him, Who alone sees the Father, Who 
alone knows the Father, Who alone can pray the whole night through—the Gospel tells us that the Lord 
continued all night in prayer—Who in the mirror of words has shewn us the true image of the deepest of 
all mysteries in the simple words we use in prayer. And so, in making the demand that His prayer should 
be heard, he added, in order to teach us that this was the prerogative of His perfect confidence: Give ear 
unto the words of My mouth. Now can any man suppose that it is a human confidence which can thus 
desire that the words of his mouth should be heard? Those words, for instance, in which we express the 
motions and instincts of the mind, either when anger inflames us, or hatred moves us to slander, or pain to 
complaint, when flattery makes us fawn, when hope of gain or shame of the truth begets the lie, or 
resentment over injury, the insult? Was there ever any man at all points so pure and patient in his life as 
not to be liable to these failings of human instability? He alone could confidently desire this Who did no 
sin, in Whose mouth was no deceit, Who gave His back to the smiters, Who turned not His cheek from the 
blow, Who did not resent scorn and spitting, Who never crossed the will of Him, to Whose Will ordering it 
all He gave in all points glad obedience. 


7. He has next added the reason why He prays for His words to be heard: For strangers are risen up 
against Me and violent men have sought after My soul; they have not set God before their eyes. The Only- 
begotten Son of God, the Word of God and God the Word—although assuredly He could Himself do all 
things that the Father could, as He says: What things soever the Father doeth, the Son also doeth in like 
manner , while the name describing the divine nature which was His inseparably involved the inseparable 
possession of divine power,—yet in order that He might present to us a perfect example of human 
humility, both prayed for and underwent all things that are the lot of man. Sharing in our common 
weakness He prayed the Father to save Him, so that He might teach us that He was born man under all 
the conditions of man’s infirmity. This is why He was hungry and thirsty, slept and was weary, shunned the 
assemblies of the ungodly, was sad and wept, suffered and died. And it was in order to make it clear that 
He was subject to all these conditions, not by His nature, but by assumption, that when He had undergone 
them all He rose again. Thus all His complaints in the Psalms spring from a mental state belonging to our 
nature. Nor must it cause surprise if we take the words of the Psalms in this sense, seeing that the Lord 
Himself testified, if we believe the Gospel, that the Psalms spiritually foretold His Passion. 


8. Now they were strangers that rose up against Him. For these are no sons of Abraham, nor sons of God, 
but a brood of vipers, servants of sin, a Canaanitish seed, their father an Amorite and their mother a 
daughter of Heth, inheriting diabolical desires from the devil their parent. Further it is the violent that 
seek after His soul; such as was Herod when he asked the chief priests where Christ should be born, such 
as was the whole synagogue when it bore false witness against Him. But in deeming this soul to be of 
human nature and weakness they set not God before their eyes; for God had stooped from that estate 
wherein He abode as God, even to the beginnings of human birth; that is, He became Son of Man Who 
before was the Son of God. For the Son of God is none other than He Who is Son of Man, and Son of Man 
not in partial measure but born so, the Form of God divesting Itself of that which It was and becoming 
that which It was not, that so It might be born into a soul and body of Its own. Hence He is both Son of 
God and Son of Man, hence both God and Man: in other words the Son of God was born with the 
attributes derived from human birth, the Nature of God condescending to assume the nature of one born 
as man who is wholly moulded of soul and flesh. Wherefore strangers, when they rise up against Him, and 
the mighty, when they seek after that soul of His, which in the Gospels is often sad and cast down, set not 
God before their eyes, because God it was, and the Son of God existing from out the ages, that was born 
with the attributes of human nature, was born as man, that is, with our body and our soul, by a virgin 
birth; the mighty and glorious works He wrought never opened their eyes to the fact that the Son of Man 
Whose soul they were seeking had come to be man with a beginning of life after an eternal existence as 
Son of God. 


9. The introduction of a pause marks a change of person. He no longer speaks but is addressed. For now 
the prophetic utterance assumes a general character. Thus immediately after the prayer addressed to 
God, he has added, in order that the confidence of the speaker might be understood to have obtained 
what He was asking even in the very moment of asking: Behold, God is My helper and the Lord is the 
upholder of My soul. He has requited evil unto Mine enemies. To each separate petition he has assigned 
its proper result, thus teaching us both that God does not neglect to hear, and that to look for a pledge of 
His pitifulness in hearing our several petitions is not a thing unreasonable. For to the words, For strangers 
are risen up against Me, the corresponding statement is: God is My helper; while with regard to and the 
violent have sought after My soul, the exact result of the hearing of His prayer is expressed in the words: 
and the Lord is the upholder of My soul; lastly the statement, they have not set God before their eyes, is 
appropriately balanced by, He hath requited evil unto Mine enemies. Thus God both gives help against 
those that rise up, and upholds the soul of His Holy One when it is sought by the violent, and when He is 
not set before the eyes, nor considered by the ungodly, He requites upon His enemies the very evils which 


they had wrought; so that while without thinking upon God they seek the soul of the righteous and rise up 
against Him, He is saved and upheld, and they find that He Whom, absorbed in their wicked works, they 
did not consider, avenges their malice by turning it against themselves. 


10. Let pure religion, therefore, have this confidence, and doubt not that amid the persecutions at the 
hand of man and the dangers to the soul, it still has God for its helper, knowing that, if at length it comes 
to a violent and unjust death, the soul on leaving the tabernacle of the body finds rest with God its 
upholder; let it have, moreover, perfect assurance of requital in the thought that all evil deeds return upon 
the heads of those that work them. God cannot be charged with injustice, and perfect goodness is 
unstained by the impulses and motions of an evil will. He does not awaken mischief out of malice, but 
requites it in vengeance; He does not inflict it because He wishes us ill, but He aims it against our sins. 
For these evils are universally appointed as instruments of retribution without destruction of life, such 
being the sternly just ordinance of that righteous judgment. But these evils are warded off from the 
righteous by the law of righteousness, and are turned back upon the unrighteous by the righteousness of 
that judgment. Each proceeding is equally just; for the righteous, because they are righteous, the warning 
exhibition of evil without actual infliction; for the wicked, because they so deserve, the punitive infliction 
of evil; the righteous will not suffer it, though it is displayed to them; the wicked will never cease to suffer 
it, because it is displayed to them. 


11. After this there is a return to the Person of God, to Whom the petition was at the first addressed: 
Destroy them by Thy truth. Truth confounds falsehood, and lying is destroyed by truth. We have shewn 
that the whole of the foregoing prayer is the utterance of that human nature in which the Son of God was 
born; so here it is the voice of human nature calling upon God the Father to destroy His enemies in His 
truth. What this truth is, stands beyond doubt; it is of course He Who said: I am the Life, the Way, the 
Truth . And the enemies were destroyed by the truth when, for all their attempts to win Christ’s 
condemnation by false witness, they heard that He was risen from the dead and had to admit that He had 
resumed His glory in all the reality of Godhead. Ere long they found, in ruin and destruction by famine 
and war, their reward for crucifying God; for they condemned the Lord of Life to death, and paid no heed 
to God’s truth displayed in Him through His glorious works. And thus the Truth of God destroyed them 
when He rose again to resume the majesty of His Father’s Glory, and gave proof of the truth of that 
perfect Divinity which He possessed. 


12. Now in view of our repeated, nay our unbroken assertion both that it was the Only-begotten Son of 
God Who was uplifted on the cross, and that He was condemned to death Who is eternal by virtue of the 
origin which is His by the nature which He derives from the eternal Father, it must be clearly understood 
that He was subjected to suffering of no natural necessity, but to accomplish the mystery of man’s 
salvation; that He submitted to suffering of His own Will, and not under compulsion. And although this 
suffering did not belong to His nature as eternal Son, the immutability of God being proof against the 
assault of any derogatory disturbance, yet it was freely undertaken, and was intended to fulfil a penal 
function without, however, inflicting the pain of penalty upon the sufferer: not that the suffering in 
question was not of a kind to cause pain, but because the divine Nature feels no pain. God suffered, then, 
by voluntarily submitting to suffering; but although He underwent the sufferings in all the fulness of their 
force, which necessarily causes pain to the sufferers, yet He never so abandoned the powers of His 
Nature as to feel pain. 


13. For next there follows: I will sacrifice unto Thee freely. The sacrifices of the Law, which consisted of 
whole burnt-offerings and oblations of goats and of bulls, did not involve an expression of free will, 
because the sentence of a curse was pronounced on all who broke the Law. Whoever failed to sacrifice 
laid himself open to the curse. And it was always necessary to go through the whole sacrificial action 
because the addition of a curse to the commandment forbad any trifling with the obligation of offering. It 
was from this curse that our Lord Jesus Christ redeemed us, when, as the Apostle says: Christ redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, being made curse for us, for it is written: cursed is every one that hangeth on 
a tree . Thus He offered Himself to the death of the accursed that He might break the curse of the Law, 
offering Himself voluntarily a victim to God the Father, in order that by means of a voluntary victim the 
curse which attended the discontinuance of the regular victim might be removed. Now of this sacrifice 
mention is made in another passage of the Psalms: Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, but a body 
hast thou prepared for Me ; that is, by offering to God the Father, Who refused the legal sacrifices, the 
acceptable offering of the body which He received. Of which offering the holy Apostle thus speaks: For 
this He did once for all when He offered Himself up , securing complete salvation for the human race by 
the offering of this holy, perfect victim. 


14. Then He gives thanks to God the Father for the accomplishment of all these acts: I will give thanks 
unto Thy name, O Lord, for it is good, for Thou hast delivered Me out of all affliction. He has assigned to 
each clause its strict fulfilment. Thus at the beginning He had said: Save Me, O God, by Thy name; after 
the prayers had been heard it was right that there should follow a corresponding ascription of thanks, in 
order that confession might be made to His name by Whose name He had prayed to be saved, and that 
inasmuch as He had asked for help against the strangers that rose up against Him, He might set on 
record that He had received it in the burst of joy expressed in the words: Thou hast delivered Me out of all 
affliction. Then in respect of the fact that the violent in seeking after His soul did not set God before their 


eyes, He has declared His eternal possession of unchangeable divinity in the words: And Mine eye hath 
looked down upon Mine enemies. For the Only-begotten Son of God was not cut off by death. It is true 
that in order to take the whole of our nature upon Him He submitted to death, that is to the apparent 
severance of soul and body, and made His way even to the realms below, the debt which man must 
manifestly pay: but He rose again and abides for ever and looks down with an eye that death cannot dim 
upon His enemies, being exalted unto the glory of God and born once more Son of God after becoming 
Son of Man, as He had been Son of God when He first became Son of Man, by the glory of His 
resurrection. He looks down upon His enemies to whom He once said: Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will build it up . And so, now that this temple of His body has been built again, He surveys from His 
throne on high those who sought after His soul, and, set far beyond the power of human death, He looks 
down from heaven upon those who wrought His death, He who suffered death, yet could not die, the God- 
Man, our Lord Jesus Christ, Who is blessed for ever and ever. Amen. 


PSALM CXXX. (CXXXI.) 


O Lord, my heart is not exalted, neither have mine eyes been lifted up. 


1. This Psalm, a short one, which demands an analytical rather than a homiletical treatment, teaches us 
the lesson of humility and meekness. Now, as we have in a great number of other places spoken about 
humility, there is no need to repeat the same things here. Of course we are bound to bear in mind in how 
great need our faith stands of humility when we hear the Prophet thus speaking of it as equivalent to the 
performance of the highest works: O Lord, my heart is not exalted. For a troubled heart is the noblest 
sacrifice in the eyes of God. The heart, therefore, must not be lifted up by prosperity, but humbly kept 
within the bounds of meekness through the fear of God. 


2. Neither have Mine eyes been lifted up. The strict sense of the Greek here conveys a different meaning; 
oude emeteoristhesan hoi ophthalmoi mou, that is, have not been lifted up from one object to look on 
another. Yet the eyes must be lifted up in obedience to the Prophet’s words: Lift up your eyes and see who 
hath displayed all these things . And the Lord says in the gospel: Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields, 
that they are white unto harvest . The eyes, then, are to be lifted up: not, however, to transfer their gaze 
elsewhere, but to remain fixed once for all upon that to which they have been raised. 


3. Then follows: Neither have I walked amid great things, nor amid wonderful things that are above me. It 
is most dangerous to walk amid mean things, and not to linger amid wonderful things. God’s utterances 
are great; He Himself is wonderful in the highest: how then can the psalmist pride himself as on a good 
work for not walking amid great and wonderful things? It is the addition of the words, which are above 
me, that shews that the walking is not amid those things which men commonly regard as great and 
wonderful. For David, prophet and king as he was, once was humble and despised and unworthy to sit at 
his father’s table; but he found favour with God, he was anointed to be king, he was inspired to prophesy. 
His kingdom did not make him haughty, he was not moved by hatreds: he loved those that persecuted him, 
he paid honour to his dead enemies, he spared his incestuous and murderous children. In his capacity of 
sovereign he was despised, in that of father he was wounded, in that of prophet he was afflicted; yet he 
did not call for vengeance as a prophet might, nor exact punishment as a father, nor requite insults as a 
sovereign. And so he did not walk amid things great and wonderful which were above him. 


4. Let us see what comes next: If I was not humble-minded but have lifted up my soul. What inconsistency 
on the Prophet’s part! He does not lift up his heart: he does lift up his soul. He does not walk amid things 
great and wonderful that are above him; yet his thoughts are not mean. He is exalted in mind and cast 
down in heart. He is humble in his own affairs: but he is not humble in his thought. For his thought 
reaches to heaven, his soul is lifted up on high. But his heart, out of which proceed, according to the 
Gospel, evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, railings , is humble, pressed 
down beneath the gentle yoke of meekness. We must strike a middle course, then, between humility and 
exaltation, so that we may be humble in heart but lifted up in soul and thought. 


5. Then he goes on: Like a weaned child upon his mother’s breast, so wilt thou reward my soul. We are 
told that when Isaac was weaned Abraham made a feast because now that he was weaned he was on the 
verge of boyhood and was passing beyond milk food. The Apostle feeds all that are imperfect in the faith 
and still babes in the things of God with the milk of knowledge. Thus to cease to need milk marks the 
greatest possible advance. Abraham proclaimed by a joyful feast that his son had come to stronger meat, 
and the Apostle refuses bread to the carnal-minded and those that are babes in Christ. And so the Prophet 
prays that God, because he has not lifted up his heart, nor walked amid things great and wonderful that 
are above him, because he has not been humble-minded but did lift up his soul, may reward his soul, lying 
like a weaned child upon his mother: that is to say that he may be deemed worthy of the reward of the 
perfect, heavenly and living bread, on the ground that by reason of his works already recorded he has now 
passed beyond the stage of milk. 


6. But he does not demand this living bread from heaven for himself alone, he encourages all mankind to 
hope for it by saying: Let Israel hope in the Lord from henceforth and for evermore. He sets no temporal 
limit to our hope, he bids our faithful expectation stretch out into infinity. We are to hope for ever and 


ever, winning the hope of future life through the hope of our present life which we have in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, Who is blessed for ever and ever. Amen. 
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PROLOGUE 
FROM THE LATIN OF THE EDITION OF MICHAEL LEQUIEN, AS GIVEN IN MIGNE’S PATROLOGY 


After the rules of Christian dialectic and the review of the errors of ancient heresies comes at last the 
book “Concerning the Orthodox Faith.” In this book, John of Damascus retains the same order as was 
adopted by Theodoret in his “Epitome of Divine Dogmas,” but takes a different method. For the former, by 
the sheer weight of his own genius, framed various kinds of arguments against heretics, adducing the 
testimony of the sacred page, and thus he composed a concise treatise of Theology. Our author, however, 
did not confine himself to Scripture, but gathered together also the opinions of the holy Fathers, and 
produced a work marked with equal perspicuity and brevity, and forming an unexhausted storehouse of 
tradition in which nothing is to be found that has not been either sanctioned by the oecumenical synods or 
accepted by the approved leaders of the Church. 


He followed, indeed, chiefly Gregory of Nazianzus, who, from the great accuracy of his erudition in divine 
matters, earned the title “The Theologian,” and who has left scarcely any chapter of Christian learning 
untouched in his surviving works, and is free from any taint or suspicion of the slightest error. John had 
read his books with such assiduity that he seemed to hold them all in the embrace of his faithful memory. 
Wherefore throughout this work you may hear not so much John of Damascus as Gregory the Theologian 
expounding the mysteries of the orthodox faith. John further made use of Basil the great, of Gregory of 
Nyssa, and especially of Nemesius, bishop of Emesa in Syria, the most beloved of all; likewise of Cyril of 
Alexandria, Leo the Great, Leontius of Byzantium, the martyr Maximus: also of Athanasius, Chrysostom, 
Epiphanius, and, not to mention others, that writer who took the name of Dionysius the Areopagite. Out of 
all these he culled on every hand the flower of their opinions, and concocted most sweet honey of 
soundest doctrine. For his aim was, not to strike out views of his own or anything novel, but rather to 
collect into one single theological work the opinions of the ancients which were scattered through various 
volumes. And, indeed, in order that the reader may more readily perceive the method of this most careful 
teacher, we shall carefully note in the margin the names of the authors and of the books from which he 
copied each separate opinion. 


To John of Damascus, therefore, belongs the merit of being the first to compose a volume packed with the 
sentences of catholic teachers. Accordingly his authority among theologians was always weighty, not only 
in the East but even in the West and with the Latins: all the more so after the translation into Latin of his 
book “Concerning the Orthodox Faith,” by Burgundio, a citizen of Pisa, during the Pontificate of Eugenius 
the Third. Further it was this translation that was used by that master of sentences, St. Thomas, and other 
later theologians, down till the time when at the beginning of the 16th century Jacobus Faber Stapulensis 
attempted to produce a more perfect translation than was the old one with its uncouth and barbarous 
diction. But as this one, too, had many faults, Jacobus Billius, in the course of the same century, completed 
a version of greater elegance but yet lacking in carefulness and brevity. For, as Combefis remarked, “in 
translating the Damascene Billius shewed the rawness of a recruit.” Combefis himself, however, 
considered the translation of Billy of no little worth; for when he was toiling at a new edition of the works 
of John of Damascus, he did not think it necessary to make a new translation once more, but was quite 
content to emend the earlier one. For he was rightly aware that all the most learned interpreters of 
lengthy tomes slip into many errors, and that it is much easier to improve on the errors of others than to 
detect one’s own. Thus our translation will represent that of Billius purged of its blemishes and restored 
to a more concise style. but in order that our edition should go forth in a more accurate shape than the 
rest, besides using the older translations and various copies to the number of twenty or more codices, 
collated by my own hand, I have moreover revised the Greek phraseology and diction in those places of 
the Greek Fathers which the Damascene has massed together. Nay, further, omitting both the shorter 
commentaries of Faber on each chapter and also the longer ones of Judocus Clictoveus of Neoportua, 
neither of whom contributes much, if anything, to the intelligent understanding of the Greek Fathers, I 
have attempted by fuller annotations to place before the eyes of all a specimen of eastern theology, drawn 
alike from those teachers whom the Damascene copied and from Greeks of later date whom I had the 
privilege of consulting. 


The customary division among the Latins of the work “Concerning the Orthodox Faith” into four books is 
found in no Greek codex, nor in the Greek edition of Verona. And, further, that division is not met with in 
the old manuscripts of the original Latin translation, except as a chance note written in ink by a second 
and later hand on the margins of some of them. Hence Marcus Hopperus appears to be mistaken in 
ascribing in the dedicatory epistle of the Graeco-Latin edition of Basil the division into four books to the 
Latin translator: that is, unless I am mistaken, to Faber, whose edition he published. Traces of this, 
however, exist in the books of St. Thomas Aquinas. I therefore hold that this mode of division was devised 
and introduced by the Latins in imitation of the four books of “Sentences” of Peter Lombard. Codex 
Regius n. 3445, and that is a very late one, alone seems to divide the “De Fide Orthodoxa” into two parts, 
the first, or peri tes Theologias, dealing indeed with the one triune God, the Creator and Provider, and the 
second, peri tes oikonomias, with God Incarnate, the Redeemer and Rewarder. But an objection to this 
division is the clear connection between chapter 43, in which the Incarnation, or “OEconomia Divina,” is 
discussed, and the words which immediately precede it in the end of chapter 42, which is entitled “On 
Praedestination,” making either chapter part of one continuous discussion. This fault cannot be taken to 
the other division into four parts. But in order not to startle the reader accustomed to the former division 
with too much novelty, I have, following Hopperus, assigned indeed to the Greek chapters the same 
numbers as were marked in the Greek codices, but I have not hesitated to divide the Latin translation into 
four books. 


I have come across no edition of the old Latin translation; but the version of Jacobius Faber was issued in 
Paris by Judocus Clictoveus from the press of Henry Stephen in the year 1512, along with commentaries. 
Next, in the year 1535, Henry Pet, the printer of Basle, published the existing works of St. John of 
Damascus, and amongst them the four books “Concerning the Orthodox Faith, as translated by Jacobus 
Faber of Stapula,” but without any commentary. After some years the same Henry in a second edition 
added the shorter commentaries of Clictoveus, and again in the edition published in the year 1537. In the 
preface to these editions there occurs among others the following sentence, “Now for the first time are 
added the annotations explaining all the difficulties and the hard and lofty passages.” For a truth I know 
no older edition in which those explanations, such as they are, are given. Further, the author of these is 
asserted by Henricus Gravius, of the order of Preachers, in his own Latin edition of the works of holy John 
of Damascus, which he brought out at Cologne from the press of Peter Quentel, in the year 1546, to have 
been Jacobus Faber, and of a surety indeed in certain places, and in especial where the most holy mystery 
of the Eucharist is under discussion, the annotations are somewhat frigid in character and do not express 
with sufficient fulness the catholic faith. And this cannot be said without pain, for the sake of aman whom 
otherwise I should look up to as worthy of veneration, as almost one of my own house, had he not proved 
himself a traitor to his ancestral religion or at least somewhat too partial to innovators. As to the edition 
of our Gravius, learned as he was in both Latin and Greek, he revised the translation, Jacobus Faber’s 
translation, and compared it with the Greek text and illustrated it with very short scholia, “for the sake of 
heretics,” as he said in the dedicatory letter to Oswald, especially where they themselves try in vain to 
shake the doctrine of the Church as stated by the Damascene. 


The book “Concerning the Orthodox Faith” Donatus Veronensis caused to be printed at Verona first in 
Greek only, and presented it to Clement the Seventh in the year 1531. Not till the year 1548 did he 
produce a version containing both the Greek and Latin, and again in the year 1575. Next, in the year 
1577, Jacobus Billy published at Paris his own translation without the Greek text: and it was printed again 
in that same city in the years 1603 and 1617. 


Here it will not be superfluous to call to mind that the great part of the first book, as they say, of the work 
“Concerning the Orthodox Faith” exists as the sixth volume of the works of Cyril of Alexandria, inscribed 
in that teacher’s name, a result to be doubtless attributed to the carelessness of some copyist who found 
these writings of the Damascus along with others of Cyril. 


AN EXACT EXPOSITION OF THE ORTHODOX FAITH 


Book I 


CHAPTER I 


THAT THE DEITY IS INCOMPREHENSIBLE, AND THAT WE OUGHT NOT TO PRY INTO AND MEDDLE WITH THE 
THINGS WHICH HAVE NOT BEEN DELIVERED TO US BY THE HOLY PROPHETS, AND APOSTLES, AND EVANGELISTS 


No one hath seen God at any time; the Only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath 
declared Him . The Deity, therefore, is ineffable and incomprehensible. For no one knoweth the Father, 
save the Son, nor the Son, save the Father . And the Holy Spirit, too, so knows the things of God as the 
spirit of the man knows the things that are in him . Moreover, after the first and blessed nature no one, 
not of men only, but even of supramundane powers, and the Cherubim, I say, and Seraphim themselves, 
has ever known God, save he to whom He revealed Himself. 


God, however, did not leave us in absolute ignorance. For the knowledge of God’s existence has been 
implanted by Him in all by nature. This creation, too, and its maintenance, and its government, proclaim 
the majesty of the Divine nature . Moreover, by the Law and the Prophets in former times and afterwards 
by His Only-begotten Son, our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ, He disclosed to us the knowledge 
of Himself as that was possible for us. All things, therefore, that have been delivered to us by Law and 
Prophets and Apostles and Evangelists we receive, and know, and honour , seeking for nothing beyond 
these. For God, being good, is the cause of all good, subject neither to envy nor to any passion . For envy 
is far removed from the Divine nature, which is both passionless and only good. As knowing all things, 
therefore, and providing for what is profitable for each, He revealed that which it was to our profit to 
know; but what we were unable to bear He kept secret. With these things let us be satisfied, and let us 
abide by them, not removing everlasting boundaries, nor overpassing the divine tradition . 


CHAPTER II 


CONCERNING THINGS UTTERABLE AND THINGS UNUTTERABLE, AND THINGS KNOWABLE AND THING 
UNKNOWABLE 


It is necessary, therefore, that one who wishes to speak or to hear of God should understand clearly that 
alike in the doctrine of Deity and in that of the Incarnation , neither are all things unutterable nor all 
utterable; neither all unknowable nor all knowable . But the knowable belongs to one order, and the 
utterable to another; just as it is one thing to speak and another thing to know. Many of the things relating 
to God, therefore, that are dimly understood cannot be put into fitting terms, but on things above us we 
cannot do else than express ourselves according to our limited capacity; as, for instance, when we speak 
of God we use the terms sleep, and wrath, and regardlessness, hands, too, and feet, and such like 
expressions. 


We, therefore, both know and confess that God is without beginning, without end, eternal and everlasting, 
uncreate, unchangeable, invariable, simple, uncompound, incorporeal, invisible, impalpable, 
uncircumscribed, infinite, incognisable, indefinable, incomprehensible, good, just, maker of all things 
created, almighty, all-ruling, all-surveying, of all overseer, sovereign, judge; and that God is One, that is to 
say, one essence ; and that He is known , and has His being in three subsistences, in Father, I say, and Son 
and Holy Spirit; and that the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit are one in all respects, except in that 
of not being begotten, that of being begotten, and that of procession; and that the Only-begotten Son and 
Word of God and God, in His bowels of mercy, for our salvation, by the good pleasure of God and the co- 
operation of the Holy Spirit, being conceived without seed, was born uncorruptedly of the Holy Virgin and 
Mother of God, Mary, by the Holy Spirit, and became of her perfect Man; and that the Same is at once 
perfect God and perfect Man, of two natures, Godhead and Manhood, and in two natures possessing 
intelligence, will and energy, and freedom, and, in a word, perfect according to the measure and 
proportion proper to each, at once to the divinity, I say, and to the humanity, yet to one composite person ; 
and that He suffered hunger and thirst and weariness, and was crucified, and for three days submitted to 
the experience of death and burial, and ascended to heaven, from which also He came to us, and shall 
come again. And the Holy Scripture is witness to this and the whole choir of the Saints. 


But neither do we know, nor can we tell, what the essence of God is, or how it is in all, or how the Only- 
begotten Son and God, having emptied Himself, became Man of virgin blood, made by another law 
contrary to nature, or how He walked with dry feet upon the waters . It is not within our capacity, 
therefore, to say anything about God or even to think of Him, beyond the things which have been divinely 
revealed to us, whether by word or by manifestation, by the divine oracles at once of the Old Testament 
and of the New . 


wherefore this? “In order,” he says, “that (where sin abounded), grace might much more abound.” Whose 
grace, if not of that God from whom also came the law? Unless it be, forsooth, that the Creator 
intercalated His law for the mere purpose of producing some employment for the grace of a rival god, an 
enemy to Himself (I had almost said, a god unknown to Him), “that as sin had” in His own dispensation 
“reigned unto death, even so might grace reign through righteousness unto (eternal) life by Jesus Christ,” 
His own antagonist! For this (I suppose it was, that) the law of the Creator had “concluded all under sin,” 
and had brought in “all the world as guilty (before God),” and had “stopped every mouth,” so that none 
could glory through it, in order that grace might be maintained to the glory of the Christ, not of the 
Creator, but of Marcion! I may here anticipate a remark about the substance of Christ, in the prospect of a 
question which will now turn up. For he says that “we are dead to the law.” It may be contended that 
Christ’s body is indeed a body, but not exactly flesh. Now, whatever may be the substance, since he 
mentions “the body of Christ,” whom he immediately after states to have been “raised from the dead,” 
none other body can be understood than that of the flesh, in respect of which the law was called (the law) 
of death. But, behold, he bears testimony to the law, and excuses it on the ground of sin: “What shall we 
say, therefore? Is the law sin? God forbid.” Fie on you, Marcion. “God forbid!” (See how) the apostle 
recoils from all impeachment of the law. I, however, have no acquaintance with sin except through the law. 
But how high an encomium of the law (do we obtain) from this fact, that by it there comes to light the 
latent presence of sin! It was not the law, therefore, which led me astray, but “sin, taking occasion by the 
commandment.” Why then do you, (O Marcion,) impute to the God of the law what His apostle dares not 
impute even to the law itself? Nay, he adds a climax: “The law is holy, and its commandment just and 
good.” Now if he thus reverences the Creator’s law, Iam at a loss to know how he can destroy the Creator 
Himself. Who can draw a distinction, and say that there are two gods, one just and the other good, when 
He ought to be believed to be both one and the other, whose commandment is both “just and good?” Then, 
again, when affirming the law to be “spiritual” he thereby implies that it is prophetic, and that it is 
figurative. Now from even this circumstance I am bound to conclude that Christ was predicted by the law 
but figuratively, so that indeed He could not be recognised by all the Jews. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE DIVINE POWER SHOWN IN CHRIST’S INCARNATION. MEANING OF ST. PAULS PHRASE. LIKENESS OF SINFUL 
FLESH. NO DOCETISM IN IT. RESURRECTION OF OUR REAL BODIES. A WIDE CHASM MADE IN THE EPISTLE BY 
MARCION’S ERASURE. WHEN THE JEWS ARE UPBRAIDED BY THE APOSTLE FOR THEIR MISCONDUCT TO GOD; 
INASMUCH AS THAT GOD WAS THE CREATOR, A PROOF IS IN FACT GIVEN THAT ST. PAULS GOD WAS THE 
CREATOR. THE PRECEPTS AT THE END OF THE EPISTLE, WHICH MARCION ALLOWED, SHOWN TO BE IN EXACT 
ACCORDANCE WITH THE CREATOR'S SCRIPTURES 


If the Father “sent His Son in the likeness of sinful flesh,” it must not therefore be said that the flesh 
which He seemed to have was but a phantom. For he in a previous verse ascribed sin to the flesh, and 
made it out to be “the law of sin dwelling in his members,” and “warring against the law of the mind.” On 
this account, therefore, (does he mean to say that) the Son was sent in the likeness of sinful flesh, that He 
might redeem this sinful flesh by a like substance, even a fleshly one, which bare a resemblance to sinful 
flesh, although it was itself free from sin. Now this will be the very perfection of divine power to effect the 
salvation (of man) in a nature like his own. For it would be no great matter if the Spirit of God remedied 
the flesh; but when a flesh, which is the very copy of the sinning substance—itself flesh also—only without 
sin, (effects the remedy, then doubtless it is a great thing). The likeness, therefore, will have reference to 
the quality of the sinfulness, and not to any falsity of the substance. Because he would not have added the 
attribute “sinful,” if he meant the “likeness” to be so predicated of the substance as to deny the verity 
thereof; in that case he would only have used the word “flesh,” and omitted the “sinful.” But inasmuch as 
he has put the two together, and said “sinful flesh,” (or “flesh of sin,”) he has both affirmed the substance, 
that is, the flesh and referred the likeness to the fault of the substance, that is, to its sin. But even suppose 
that the likeness was predicated of the substance, the truth of the said substance will not be thereby 
denied. Why then call the true substance like? Because it is indeed true, only not of a seed of like 
condition with our own; but true still, as being of a nature not really unlike ours. And again, in contrary 
things there is no likeness. Thus the likeness of flesh would not be called spirit, because flesh is not 
susceptible of any likeness to spirit; but it would be called phantom, if it seemed to be that which it really 
was not. It is, however, called likeness, since it is what it seems to be. Now it is (what it seems to be), 
because it is on a par with the other thing (with which it is compared). But a phantom, which is merely 
such and nothing else, is not a likeness. The apostle, however, himself here comes to our aid; for, while 
explaining in what sense he would not have us “live in the flesh,” although in the flesh—even by not living 
in the works of the flesh—he shows that when he wrote the words, “Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God,” it was not with the view of condemning the substance (of the flesh), but the works 
thereof; and because it is possible for these not to be committed by us whilst we are still in the flesh, they 
will therefore be properly chargeable, not on the substance of the flesh, but on its conduct. Likewise, if 
“the body indeed is dead because of sin” (from which statement we see that not the death of the soul is 
meant, but that of the body), “but the spirit is life because of righteousness,” it follows that this life 
accrues to that which incurred death because of sin, that is, as we have just seen, the body. Now the body 
is only restored to him who had lost it; so that the resurrection of the dead implies the resurrection of 
their bodies. He accordingly subjoins: “He that raised up Christ from the dead, shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies.” In these words he both affirmed the resurrection of the flesh (without which nothing can 


CHAPTER III 
PROOF THAT THERE IS A GOD 


That there is a God, then, is no matter of doubt to those who receive the Holy Scriptures, the Old 
Testament, I mean, and the New; nor indeed to most of the Greeks. For, as we said , the knowledge of the 
existence of God is implanted in us by nature. But since the wickedness of the Evil One has prevailed so 
mightily against man’s nature as even to drive some into denying the existence of God, that most foolish 
and woe-fulest pit of destruction (whose folly David, revealer of the Divine meaning, exposed when he said 
, The fool said in his heart, There is no God), so the disciples of the Lord and His Apostles, made wise by 
the Holy Spirit and working wonders in His power and grace, took them captive in the net of miracles and 
drew them up out of the depths of ignorance to the light of the knowledge of God. In like manner also 
their successors in grace and worth, both pastors and teachers, having received the enlightening grace of 
the Spirit, were wont, alike by the power of miracles and the word of grace, to enlighten those walking in 
darkness and to bring back the wanderers into the way. But as for us who are not recipients either of the 
gift of miracles or the gift of teaching (for indeed we have rendered ourselves unworthy of these by our 
passion for pleasure), come, let us in connection with this theme discuss a few of those things which have 
been delivered to us on this subject by the expounders of grace, calling on the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit. 


All things, that exist, are either created or uncreated. If, then, things are created, it follows that they are 
also wholly mutable. For things, whose existence originated in change, must also be subject to change, 
whether it be that they perish or that they become other than they are by act of will . But if things are 
uncreated they must in all consistency be also wholly immutable. For things which are opposed in the 
nature of their existence must also be opposed in the mode of their existence, that is to say, must have 
opposite properties: who, then, will refuse to grant that all existing things, not only such as come within 
the province of the senses, but even the very angels, are subject to change and transformation and 
movement of various kinds? For the things appertaining to the rational world, I mean angels and spirits 
and demons, are subject to changes of will, whether it is a progression or a retrogression in goodness, 
whether a struggle or a surrender; while the others suffer changes of generation and destruction, of 
increase and decrease, of quality and of movement in space. Things then that are mutable are also wholly 
created. But things that are created must be the work of some maker, and the maker cannot have been 
created. For if he had been created, he also must surely have been created by some one, and so on till we 
arrive at something uncreated. The Creator, then, being uncreated, is also wholly immutable. And what 
could this be other than Deity? 


And even the very continuity of the creation, and its preservation and government, teach us that there 
does exist a Deity, who supports and maintains and preserves and ever provides for this universe. For how 
could opposite natures, such as fire and water, air and earth, have combined with each other so as to form 
one complete world, and continue to abide in indissoluble union, were there not some omnipotent power 
which bound them together and always is preserving them from dissolution? 


What is it that gave order to things of heaven and things of earth, and all those things that move in the air 
and in the water, or rather to what was in existence before these, viz., to heaven and earth and air and the 
elements of fire and water? What was it that mingled and distributed these? What was it that set these in 
motion and keeps them in their unceasing and unhindered course ? Was it not the Artificer of these 
things, and He Who hath implanted in everything the law whereby the universe is carried on and 
directed? Who then is the Artificer of these things? Is it not He Who created them and brought them into 
existence. For we shall not attribute such a power to the spontaneous . For, supposing their coming into 
existence was due to the spontaneous; what of the power that put all in order ? And let us grant this, if 
you please. What of that which has preserved and kept them in harmony with the original laws of their 
existence ? Clearly it is something quite distinct from the spontaneous . And what could this be other than 
Deity ? 


CHAPTER IV 


CONCERNING THE NATURE OF DEITY: THAT IT IS INCOMPREHENSIBLE 


It is plain, then, that there is a God. But what He is in His essence and nature is absolutely 
incomprehensible and unknowable. For it is evident that He is incorporeal . For how could that possess 
body which is infinite, and boundless, and formless, and intangible and invisible, in short, simple and not 
compound? How could that be immutable which is circumscribed and subject to passion? And how could 
that be passionless which is composed of elements and is resolved again into them? For combination is 
the beginning of conflict, and conflict of separation, and separation of dissolution, and dissolution is 
altogether foreign to God . 


Again, how will it also be maintained that God permeates and fills the universe? as the Scriptures say, Do 
not I fill heaven and earth, saith the Lord ? For it is an impossibility that one body should permeate other 
bodies without dividing and being divided, and without being enveloped and contrasted, in the same way 
as all fluids mix and commingle. 


But if some say that the body is immaterial, in the same way as the fifth body of which the Greek 
philosophers speak (which body is an impossibility), it will be wholly subject to motion like the heaven. For 
that is what they mean by the fifth body. Who then is it that moves it? For everything that is moved is 
moved by another thing. And who again is it that moves that? and so on to infinity till we at length arrive 
at something motionless. For the first mover is motionless, and that is the Deity. And must not that which 
is moved be circumscribed in space? The Deity, then, alone is motionless, moving the universe by 
immobility . So then it must be assumed that the Deity is incorporeal. 


But even this gives no true idea of His essence, to say that He is unbegotten, and without beginning, 
changeless and imperishable, and possessed of such other qualities as we are wont to ascribe to God and 
His environment . For these do not indicate what He is, but what He is not . But when we would explain 
what the essence of anything is, we must not speak only negatively. In the case of God, however, it is 
impossible to explain what He is in His essence, and it befits us the rather to hold discourse about His 
absolute separation from all things . For He does not belong to the class of existing things: not that He has 
no existence , but that He is above all existing things, nay even above existence itself. For if all forms of 
knowledge have to do with what exists, assuredly that which is above knowledge must certainly be also 
above essence : and, conversely, that which is above essence will also be above knowledge. 


God then is infinite and incomprehensible and all that is comprehensible about Him is His infinity and 
incomprehensibility. But all that we can affirm concerning God does not shew forth God’s nature, but only 
the qualities of His nature . For when you speak of Him as good, and just, and wise, and so forth, you do 
not tell God’s nature but only the qualities of His nature . Further there are some affirmations which we 
make concerning God which have the force of absolute negation: for example, when we use the term 
darkness, in reference to God, we do not mean darkness itself, but that He is not light but above light: and 
when we speak of Him as light, we mean that He is not darkness. 


CHAPTER V 
PROOF THAT GOD IS ONE AND NOT MANY 


We have, then, adequately demonstrated that there is a God, and that His essence is incomprehensible. 
But that God is one and not many is no matter of doubt to those who believe in the Holy Scriptures. For 
the Lord says in the beginning of the Law: I am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt. Thou shalt have no other Gods before Me . And again He says, Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God 
is one Lord . And in Isaiah the prophet we read, For I am the first God and I am the last, and beside Me 
there is no God. Before Me there was not any God, nor after Me will there be any God, and beside Me 
there is no God . And the Lord, too, in the holy gospels speaketh these words to His Father, And this is life 
eternal, that they may know Thee the only true God . But with those that do not believe in the Holy 
Scriptures we will reason thus. 


The Deity is perfect , and without blemish in goodness, and wisdom, and power, without beginning, 
without end, everlasting, uncircumscribed , and in short, perfect in all things. Should we say, then, that 
there are many Gods, we must recognise difference among the many. For if there is no difference among 
them, they are one rather than many. But if there is difference among them, what becomes of the 
perfectness? For that which comes short of perfection, whether it be in goodness, or power, or wisdom, or 
time, or place, could not be God. But it is this very identity in all respects that shews that the Deity is one 
and not many . 


Again, if there are many Gods, how can one maintain that God is uncircumscribed? For where the one 
would be, the other could not be . 


Further, how could the world be governed by many and saved from dissolution and destruction, while 
strife is seen to rage between the rulers? For difference introduces strife . And if any one should say that 
each rules over a part, what of that which established this order and gave to each his particular realm? 
For this would the rather be God. Therefore, God is one, perfect, uncircumscribed, maker of the universe, 
and its preserver and governor, exceeding and preceding all perfection. 


Moreover, it is a natural necessity that duality should originate in unity . 


CHAPTER VI 


CONCERNING THE WORD AND THE SON OF GOD: A REASONED PROOF 


So then this one and only God is not Wordless . And possessing the Word, He will have it not as without a 
subsistence, nor as having had a beginning, nor as destined to cease to be. For there never was a time 
when God was not Word: but He ever possesses His own Word, begotten of Himself, not, as our word is, 
without a subsistence and dissolving into air, but having a subsistence in Him and life and perfection, not 
proceeding out of Himself but ever existing within Himself . For where could it be, if it were to go outside 
Him? For inasmuch as our nature is perishable and easily dissolved, our word is also without subsistence. 


But since God is everlasting and perfect, He will have His Word subsistent in Him, and everlasting and 
living, and possessed of all the attributes of the Begetter. For just as our word, proceeding as it does out 
of the mind, is neither wholly identical with the mind nor utterly diverse from it (for so far as it proceeds 
out of the mind it is different from it, while so far as it reveals the mind, it is no longer absolutely diverse 
from the mind, but being one in nature with the mind, it is yet to the subject diverse from it), so in the 
same manner also the Word of God in its independent subsistence is differentiated from Him from Whom 
it derives its subsistence : but inasmuch as it displays in itself the same attributes as are seen in God, it is 
of the same nature as God. For just as absolute perfection is contemplated in the Father, so also is it 
contemplated in the Word that is begotten of Him. 


CHAPTER VII 
CONCERNING THE HOLY SPIRIT, A REASONED PROOF 


Moreover the Word must also possess Spirit . For in fact even our word is not destitute of spirit; but in our 
case the spirit is something different from our essence . For there is an attraction and movement of the air 
which is drawn in and poured forth that the body may be sustained. And it is this which in the moment of 
utterance becomes the articulate word, revealing in itself the force of the word . But in the case of the 
divine nature, which is simple and uncompound, we must confess in all piety that there exists a Spirit of 
God, for the Word is not more imperfect than our own word. Now we cannot, in piety, consider the Spirit 
to be something foreign that gains admission into God from without, as is the case with compound natures 
like us. Nay, just as, when we heard of the Word of God, we considered it to be not without subsistence, 
nor the product of learning, nor the mere utterance of voice, nor as passing into the air and perishing, but 
as being essentially subsisting, endowed with free volition, and energy, and omnipotence: so also, when 
we have learnt about the Spirit of God, we contemplate it as the companion of the Word and the revealer 
of His energy, and not as mere breath without subsistence. For to conceive of the Spirit that dwells in God 
as after the likeness of our own spirit, would be to drag down the greatness of the divine nature to the 
lowest depths of degradation. But we must contemplate it as an essential power, existing in its own proper 
and peculiar subsistence, proceeding from the Father and resting in the Word , and shewing forth the 
Word, neither capable of disjunction from God in Whom it exists, and the Word Whose companion it is, nor 
poured forth to vanish into nothingness , but being in subsistence in the likeness of the Word, endowed 
with life, free volition, independent movement, energy, ever willing that which is good, and having power 
to keep pace with the will in all its decrees , having no beginning and no end. For never was the Father at 
any time lacking in the Word, nor the Word in the Spirit. 


Thus because of the unity in nature, the error of the Greeks in holding that God is many, is utterly 
destroyed: and again by our acceptance of the Word and the Spirit, the dogma of the Jews is overthrown: 
and there remains of each party only what is profitable . On the one hand of the Jewish idea we have the 
unity of God’s nature, and on the other, of the Greek, we have the distinction in subsistences and that only 


But should the Jew refuse to accept the Word and the Spirit, let the divine Scripture confute him and curb 
his tongue. For concerning the Word, the divine David says, For ever, O Lord, Thy Word is settled in 
heaven . And again, He sent His Word and healed them . But the word that is uttered is not sent, nor is it 
for ever settled . And concerning the Spirit, the same David says, Thou sendest forth Thy Spirit, they are 
created . And again, By the word of the Lord were the heavens made: and all the host of them by the 
breath of His mouth . Job, too, says, The Spirit of God hath made me, and the breath of the Almighty hath 
given me life . Now the Spirit which is sent and makes and stablishes and conserves, is not mere breath 
that dissolves, any more than the mouth of God is a bodily member. For the conception of both must be 
such as harmonizes with the Divine nature . 


CHAPTER VIII 
CONCERNING THE HOLY TRINITY 


We believe, then, in One God, one beginning , having no beginning, uncreate, unbegotten, imperishable 
and immortal, everlasting, infinite, uncircumscribed, boundless, of infinite power, simple, uncompound, 
incorporeal, without flux, passionless, unchangeable, unalterable, unseen, the fountain of goodness and 
justice, the light of the mind, inaccessible; a power known by no measure, measurable only by His own 
will alone (for all things that He wills He can ), creator of all created things, seen or unseen, of all the 
maintainer and preserver, for all the provider, master and lord and king over all, with an endless and 
immortal kingdom: having no contrary, filling all, by nothing encompassed, but rather Himself the 
encompasser and maintainer and original possessor of the universe, occupying all essences intact and 
extending beyond all things, and being separate from all essence as being super-essential and above all 
things and absolute God, absolute goodness, and absolute fulness : determining all sovereignties and 
ranks, being placed above all sovereignty and rank, above essence and life and word and thought: being 
Himself very light and goodness and life and essence, inasmuch as He does not derive His being from 
another, that is to say, of those things that exist: but being Himself the fountain of being to all that is, of 
life to the living, of reason to those that have reason; to all the cause of all good: perceiving all things 


even before they have become: one essence, one divinity, one power, one will, one energy, one beginning, 
one authority, one dominion, one sovereignty, made known in three perfect subsistences and adored with 
one adoration, believed in and ministered to by all rational creation , united without confusion and divided 
without separation (which indeed transcends thought). (We believe) in Father and Son and Holy Spirit 
whereinto also we have been baptized . For so our Lord commanded the Apostles to baptize, saying, 
Baptizing them in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit . 


(We believe) in one Father, the beginning , and cause of all: begotten of no one: without cause or 
generation, alone subsisting: creator of all: but Father of one only by nature, His Only-begotten Son and 
our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ, and Producer of the most Holy Spirit. And in one Son of God, 
the Only-begotten, our Lord, Jesus Christ: begotten of the Father, before all the ages: Light of Light, true 
God of true God: begotten, not made, consubstantial with the Father, through Whom all things are made: 
and when we say He was before all the ages we shew that His birth is without time or beginning: for the 
Son of God was not brought into being out of nothing , He that is the effulgence of the glory, the impress 
of the Father’s subsistence , the living wisdom and power , the Word possessing interior subsistence , the 
essential and perfect and living image of the unseen God. But always He was with the Father and in Him , 
everlastingly and without beginning begotten of Him. For there never was a time when the Father was 
and the Son was not, but always the Father and always the Son, Who was begotten of Him, existed 
together. For He could not have received the name Father apart from the Son: for if He were without the 
Son , He could not be the Father: and if He thereafter had the Son, thereafter He became the Father, not 
having been the Father prior to this, and He was changed from that which was not the Father and became 
the Father. This is the worst form of blasphemy . For we may not speak of God as destitute of natural 
generative power: and generative power means, the power of producing from one’s self, that is to say, 
from one’s own proper essence, that which is like in nature to one’s self . 


In treating, then, of the generation of the Son, it is an act of impiety to say that time comes into play and 
that the existence of the Son is of later origin than the Father. For we hold that it is from Him, that is, 
from the Father’s nature, that the Son is generated. And unless we grant that the Son co-existed from the 
beginning with the Father, by Whom He was begotten, we introduce change into the Father’s subsistence, 
because, not being the Father, He subsequently became the Father . For the creation, even though it 
originated later, is nevertheless not derived from the essence of God, but is brought into existence out of 
nothing by His will and power, and change does not touch God’s nature. For generation means that the 
begetter produces out of his essence offspring similar in essence. But creation and making mean that the 
creator and maker produces from that which is external, and not out of his own essence, a creation of an 
absolutely dissimilar nature . 


Wherefore in God, Who alone is passionless and unalterable, and immutable, and ever so continueth, both 
begetting and creating are passionless . For being by nature passionless and not liable to flux, since He is 
simple and uncompound, He is not subject to passion or flux either in begetting or in creating, nor has He 
need of any co-operation. But generation in Him is without beginning and everlasting, being the work of 
nature and producing out of His own essence, that the Begetter may not undergo change, and that He 
may not be God first and God last, nor receive any accession: while creation in the case of God , being the 
work of will, is not co-eternal with God. For it is not natural that that which is brought into existence out 
of nothing should be co-eternal with what is without beginning and everlasting. There is this difference in 
fact between man’s making and God’s. Man can bring nothing into existence out of nothing , but all that 
he makes requires pre-existing matter for its basis , and he does not create it by will only, but thinks out 
first what it is to be and pictures it in his mind, and only then fashions it with his hands, undergoing 
labour and trouble , and often missing the mark and failing to produce to his satisfaction that after which 
he strives. But God, through the exercise of will alone, has brought all things into existence out of 
nothing. Now there is the same difference between God and man in begetting and generating. For in God, 
Who is without time and beginning, passionless, not liable to flux, incorporeal, alone and without end , 
generation is without time and beginning, passionless and not liable to flux, nor dependent on the union of 
two : nor has His own incomprehensible generation beginning or end. And it is without beginning because 
He is immutable: without flux because He is passionless and incorporeal: independent of the union of two 
again because He is incorporeal but also because He is the one and only God, and stands in need of no co- 
operation: and without end or cessation because He is without beginning, or time, or end, and ever 
continues the same. For that which has no beginning has no end: but that which through grace is endless 
is assuredly not without beginning, as, witness, the angels . 


Accordingly the everlasting God generates His own Word which is perfect, without beginning and without 
end, that God, Whose nature and existence are above time, may not engender in time. But with man 
clearly it is otherwise, for generation is with him a matter of sex, and destruction and flux and increase 
and body clothe him round about , and he possesses a nature which is male or female. For the male 
requires the assistance of the female. But may He Who surpasses all, and transcends all thought and 
comprehension, be gracious to us. 


The holy catholic and apostolic Church, then, teaches the existence at once of a Father: and of His Only- 
begotten Son, born of Him without time and flux and passion, in a manner incomprehensible and 
perceived by the God of the universe alone: just as we recognise the existence at once of fire and the light 


which proceeds from it: for there is not first fire and thereafter light, but they exist together. And just as 
light is ever the product of fire, and ever is in it and at no time is separate from it, so in like manner also 
the Son is begotten of the Father and is never in any way separate from Him, but ever is in Him . But 
whereas the light which is produced from fire without separation, and abideth ever in it, has no proper 
subsistence of its own distinct from that of fire (for it is a natural quality of fire), the Only-begotten Son of 
God, begotten of the Father without separation and difference and ever abiding in Him, has a proper 
subsistence of its own distinct from that of the Father. 


The terms, Word’ and effulgence,’ then, are used because He is begotten of the Father without the union 
of two, or passion, or time, or flux, or separation : and the terms Son’ and impress of the Father’s 
subsistence,’ because He is perfect and has subsistence and is in all respects similar to the Father, save 
that the Father is not begotten : and the term Only-begotten’ because He alone was begotten alone of the 
Father alone. For no other generation is like to the generation of the Son of God, since no other is Son of 
God. For though the Holy Spirit proceedeth from the Father, yet this is not generative in character but 
processional. This is a different mode of existence, alike incomprehensible and unknown, just as is the 
generation of the Son. Wherefore all the qualities the Father has are the Son’s, save that the Father is 
unbegotten , and this exception involves no difference in essence nor dignity , but only a different mode of 
coming into existence . We have an analogy in Adam, who was not begotten (for God Himself moulded 
him), and Seth, who was begotten (for he is Adam’s son), and Eve, who proceeded out of Adam’s rib (for 
she was not begotten). These do not differ from each other in nature, for they are human beings: but they 
differ in the mode of coming into existence . 


For one must recognise that the word ageneton with only one n’ signifies “uncreate” or “not having been 
made,” while agenneton written with double n’ means “unbegotten.” According to the first significance 
essence differs from essence: for one essence is uncreate, or ageneton with one n,’ and another is create 
or genete. But in the second significance there is no difference between essence and essence. For the first 
subsistence of all kinds of living creatures is agennetos but not agenetos. For they were created by the 
Creator, being brought into being by His Word, but they were not begotten, for there was no pre-existing 
form like themselves from which they might have been born. 


So then in the first sense of the word the three absolutely divine subsistences of the Holy Godhead agree : 
for they exist as one in essence and uncreate . But with the second signification it is quite otherwise. For 
the Father alone is ingenerate , no other subsistence having given Him being. And the Son alone is 
generate, for He was begotten of the Father’s essence without beginning and without time. And only the 
Holy Spirit proceedeth from the Father’s essence, not having been generated but simply proceeding . For 
this is the doctrine of Holy Scripture. But the nature of the generation and the procession is quite beyond 
comprehension. 


And this also it behoves us to know, that the names Fatherhood, Sonship and Procession, were not applied 
to the Holy Godhead by us: on the contrary, they were communicated to us by the Godhead, as the divine 
apostle says, Wherefore I bow the knee to the Father, from Whom is every family in heaven and on earth . 
But if we say that the Father is the origin of the Son and greater than the Son, we do not suggest any 
precedence in time or superiority in nature of the Father over the Son (for through His agency He made 
the ages ), or superiority in any other respect save causation. And we mean by this, that the Son is 
begotten of the Father and not the Father of the Son, and that the Father naturally is the cause of the Son: 
just as we say in the same way not that fire proceedeth from light, but rather light from fire. So then, 
whenever we hear it said that the Father is the origin of the Son and greater than the Son, let us 
understand it to mean in respect of causation. And just as we do not say that fire is of one essence and 
light of another, so we cannot say that the Father is of one essence and the Son of another: but both are of 
one and the same essence . And just as we say that fire has brightness through the light proceeding from 
it, and do not consider the light of the fire as an instrument ministering to the fire, but rather as its 
natural force: so we say that the Father creates all that He creates through His Only-begotten Son, not as 
though the Son were a mere instrument serving the Father’s ends, but as His natural and subsistential 
force . And just as we say both that the fire shines and again that the light of the fire shines, So all things 
whatsoever the Father doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise . But whereas light possesses no proper 
subsistence of its own, distinct from that of the fire, the Son is a perfect subsistence , inseparable from 
the Father’s subsistence, as we have shewn above. For it is quite impossible to find in creation an image 
that will illustrate in itself exactly in all details the nature of the Holy Trinity. For how could that which is 
create and compound, subject to flux and change, circumscribed, formed and corruptible, clearly shew 
forth the super-essential divine essence, unaffected as it is in any of these ways? Now it is evident that all 
creation is liable to most of these affections, and all from its very nature is subject to corruption. 


Likewise we believe also in one Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of Life: Who proceedeth from the Father 
and resteth in the Son: the object of equal adoration and glorification with the Father and Son, since He is 
co-essential and co-eternal : the Spirit of God, direct, authoritative , the fountain of wisdom, and life, and 
holiness: God existing and addressed along with Father and Son: uncreate, full, creative, all-ruling, all- 
effecting, all-powerful, of infinite power, Lord of all creation and not under any lord : deifying, not deified : 
filling, not filled: shared in, not sharing in: sanctifying, not sanctified: the intercessor, receiving the 
supplications of all: in all things like to the Father and Son: proceeding from the Father and 


communicated through the Son, and participated in by all creation, through Himself creating, and 
investing with essence and sanctifying, and maintaining the universe: having subsistence, existing in its 
own proper and peculiar subsistence, inseparable and indivisible from Father and Son, and possessing all 
the qualities that the Father and Son possess, save that of not being begotten or born. For the Father is 
without cause and unborn: for He is derived from nothing, but derives from Himself His being, nor does 
He derive a single quality from another . Rather He is Himself the beginning and cause of the existence of 
all things in a definite and natural manner. But the Son is derived from the Father after the manner of 
generation, and the Holy Spirit likewise is derived from the Father, yet not after the manner of generation, 
but after that of procession. And we have learned that there is a difference between generation and 
procession, but the nature of that difference we in no wise understand. Further, the generation of the Son 
from the Father and the procession of the Holy Spirit are simultaneous. 


All then that the Son and the Spirit have is from the Father, even their very being : and unless the Father 
is, neither the Son nor the Spirit is. And unless the Father possesses a certain attribute, neither the Son 
nor the Spirit possesses it: and through the Father , that is, because of the Father’s existence , the Son 
and the Spirit exist , and through the Father, that is, because of the Father having the qualities, the Son 
and the Spirit have all their qualities, those of being unbegotten, and of birth and of procession being 
excepted . For in these hypostatic or personal properties alone do the three holy subsistences differ from 
each other, being indivisibly divided not by essence but by the distinguishing mark of their proper and 
peculiar subsistence. 


Further we say that each of the three has a perfect subsistence, that we may understand not one 
compound perfect nature made up of three imperfect elements, but one simple essence, surpassing and 
preceding perfection, existing in three perfect subsistences . For all that is composed of imperfect 
elements must necessarily be compound. But from perfect subsistences no compound can arise. 
Wherefore we do not speak of the form as from subsistences, but as in subsistences . But we speak of 
those things as imperfect which do not preserve the form of that which is completed out of them. For 
stone and wood and iron are each perfect in its own nature, but with reference to the building that is 
completed out of them each is imperfect: for none of them is in itself a house. 


The subsistences then we say are perfect, that we may not conceive of the divine nature as compound. For 
compoundness is the beginning of separation. And again we speak of the three subsistences as being in 
each other , that we may not introduce a crowd and multitude of Gods . Owing to the three subsistences, 
there is no compoundness or confusion: while, owing to their having the same essence and dwelling in one 
another, and being the same in will, and energy, and power, and authority, and movement, so to speak, we 
recognise the indivisibility and the unity of God. For verily there is one God, and His word and Spirit. 


Marg. ms. Concerning the distinction of the three subsistences: and concerning the thing itself and our 
reason and thought in relation to it. 


One ought, moreover, to recognise that it is one thing to look at a matter as it is, and another thing to look 
at it in the light of reason and thought. In the case of all created things, the distinction of the subsistences 
is observed in actual fact. For in actual fact Peter is seen to be separate from Paul. But the community and 
connection and unity are apprehended by reason and thought. For it is by the mind that we perceive that 
Peter and Paul are of the same nature and have one common nature . For both are living creatures, 
rational and mortal: and both are flesh, endowed with the spirit of reason and understanding . It is, then, 
by reason that this community of nature is observed. For here indeed the subsistences do not exist one 
within the other. But each privately and individually, that is to say, in itself, stands quite separate, having 
very many points that divide it from the other. For they are both separated in space and differ in time, and 
are divided in thought, and power, and shape, or form, and habit, and temperament and dignity, and 
pursuits, and all differentiating properties, but above all, in the fact that they do not dwell in one another 
but are separated. Hence it comes that we can speak of two, three, or many men. 


And this may be perceived throughout the whole of creation, but in the case of the holy and superessential 
and incomprehensible Trinity, far removed from everything, it is quite the reverse. For there the 
community and unity are observed in fact, through the co-eternity of the subsistences, and through their 
having the same essence and energy and will and concord of mind , and then being identical in authority 
and power and goodness—I do not say similar but identical—and then movement by one impulse . For 
there is one essence, one goodness, one power, one will, one energy, one authority, one and the same, I 
repeat, not three resembling each other. But the three subsistences have one and the same movement. 
For each one of them is related as closely to the other as to itself: that is to say that the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit are one in all respects, save those of not being begotten, of birth and of procession. 
But it is by thought that the difference is perceived . For we recognise one God: but only in the attributes 
of Fatherhood, Sonship, and Procession, both in respect of cause and effect and perfection of subsistence, 
that is, manner of existence, do we perceive difference . For with reference to the uncircumscribed Deity 
we cannot speak of separation in space, aS we can in our own case. For the subsistences dwell in one 
another, in no wise confused but cleaving together, according to the word of the Lord, I am in the father, 
and the father in Me : nor can one admit difference in will or judgment or energy or power or anything 
else whatsoever which may produce actual and absolute separation in our case. Wherefore we do not 


speak of three Gods, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, but rather of one God, the holy Trinity, the 
Son and Spirit being referred to one cause , and not compounded or coalesced according to the synaeresis 
of Sabellius. For, as we said, they are made one not so as to commingle, but so as to cleave to each other, 
and they have their being in each other without any coalescence or commingling. Nor do the Son and the 
Spirit stand apart, nor are they sundered in essence according to the diaeresis of Arias . For the Deity is 
undivided amongst things divided, to put it concisely: and it is just like three suns cleaving to each other 
without separation and giving out light mingled and conjoined into one. When, then, we turn our eyes to 
the Divinity, and the first cause and the sovereignty and the oneness and sameness, so to speak, of the 
movement and will of the Divinity, and the identity in essence and power and energy and lordship, what is 
seen by us is unity . But when we look to those things in which the Divinity is, or, to put it more accurately, 
which are the Divinity, and those things which are in it through the first cause without time or distinction 
in glory or separation, that is to say, the subsistences of the Son and the Spirit, it seems to us a Trinity 
that we adore . The Father is one Father, and without beginning, that is, without cause: for He is not 
derived from anything. The Son is one Son, but not without beginning, that is, not without cause: for He is 
derived from the Father. But if you eliminate the idea of a beginning from time, He is also without 
beginning: for the creator of times cannot be subject to time. The Holy Spirit is one Spirit, going forth 
from the Father, not in the manner of Sonship but of procession; so that neither has the Father lost His 
property of being unbegotten because He hath begotten, nor has the Son lost His property of being 
begotten because He was begotten of that which was unbegotten (for how could that be so?), nor does the 
Spirit change either into the Father or into the Son because He hath proceeded and is God. For a property 
is quite constant. For how could a property persist if it were variable, moveable, and could change into 
something else? For if the Father is the Son, He is not strictly the Father: for there is strictly one Father. 
And if the Son is the Father, He is not strictly the Son: for there is strictly one Son and one Holy Spirit. 


Further, it should be understood that we do not speak of the Father as derived from any one, but we speak 
of Him as the Father of the Son. And we do not speak of the Son as Cause or Father, but we speak of Him 
both as from the Father, and as the Son of the Father. And we speak likewise of the Holy Spirit as from the 
Father, and call Him the Spirit of the Father. And we do not speak of the Spirit as from the Son : but yet 
we call Him the Spirit of the Son. For if any one hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His , saith the 
divine apostle. And we confess that He is manifested and imparted to us through the Son. For He 
breathed upon His Disciples, says he, and said, Receive ye the Holy Spirit . It is just the same as in the 
case of the sun from which come both the ray and the radiance (for the sun itself is the source of both the 
ray and the radiance), and it is through the ray that the radiance is imparted to us, and it is the radiance 
itself by which we are lightened and in which we participate. Further we do not speak of the Son of the 
Spirit, or of the Son as derived from the Spirit . 


CHAPTER IX 
CONCERNING WHAT IS AFFIRMED ABOUT GOD 


The Deity is simple and uncompound. But that which is composed of many and different elements is 
compound. If, then, we should speak of the qualities of being uncreate and without beginning and 
incorporeal and immortal and everlasting and good and creative and so forth as essential differences in 
the case of God, that which is composed of so many qualities will not be simple but must be compound. 
But this is impious in the extreme. Each then of the affirmations about God should be thought of as 
signifying not what He is in essence, but either something that it is impossible to make plain, or some 
relation to some of those things which are contrasts or some of those things that follow the nature, or an 
energy . 


It appears then that the most proper of all the names given to God is “He that is,” as He Himself said in 
answer to Moses on the mountain, Say to the sons of Israel, He that is hath sent Me . For He keeps all 
being in His own embrace , like a sea of essence infinite and unseen. Or as the holy Dionysius says, “He 
that is good .” For one cannot say of God that He has being in the first place and goodness in the second. 


The second name of God is ho Theos, derived from theein , to run, because He courses through all things, 
or from aithein, to burn: For God is a fire consuming all evil : or from theasthai, because He is all-seeing : 
for nothing can escape Him, and over all He keepeth watch. For He saw all things before they were, 
holding them timelessly in His thoughts; and each one conformably to His voluntary and timeless thought 
, which constitutes predetermination and image and pattern, comes into existence at the predetermined 
time . 


The first name then conveys the notion of His existence and of the nature of His existence: while the 
second contains the idea of energy. Further, the terms without beginning,’ incorruptible,’ unbegotten,’ as 
also uncreate,’ incorporeal,’ unseen,’ and so forth, explain what He is not: that is to say, they tell us that 
His being had no beginning, that He is not corruptible, nor created, nor corporeal, nor visible . Again, 
goodness and justice and piety and such like names belong to the nature , but do not explain His actual 
essence. Finally, Lord and King and names of that class indicate a relationship with their contrasts: for the 
name Lord has reference to those over whom the lord rules, and the name King to those under kingly 
authority, and the name Creator to the creatures, and the name Shepherd to the sheep he tends. 


CHAPTER X 
CONCERNING DIVINE UNION AND SEPARATION 


Therefore all these names must be understood as common to deity as a whole, and as containing the 
notions of sameness and simplicity and indivisibility and union: while the names Father, Son and Spirit, 
and causeless and caused, and unbegotten and begotten, and procession contain the idea of separation: 
for these terms do not explain His essence, but the mutual relationship and manner of existence . 


When, then, we have perceived these things and are conducted from these to the divine essence, we do 
not apprehend the essence itself but only the attributes of the essence: just as we have not apprehended 
the essence of the soul even when we have learnt that it is incorporeal and without magnitude and form: 
nor again, the essence of the body when we know that it is white or black, but only the attributes of the 
essence. Further, the true doctrine teacheth that the Deity is simple and has one simple energy, good and 
energising in all things, just as the sun’s ray, which warms all things and energises in each in harmony 
with its natural aptitude and receptive power, having obtained this form of energy from God, its Maker. 


But quite distinct is all that pertains to the divine and benignant incarnation of the divine Word. For in 
that neither the Father nor the Spirit have any part at all, unless so far as regards approval and the 
working of inexplicable miracles which the God-Word, having become man like us, worked, as 
unchangeable God and son of God . 


CHAPTER XI 
CONCERNING WHAT IS AFFIRMED ABOUT GOD AS THOUGH HE HAD BODY 


Since we find many terms used symbolically in the Scriptures concerning God which are more applicable 
to that which has body, we should recognise that it is quite impossible for us men clothed about with this 
dense covering of flesh to understand or speak of the divine and lofty and immaterial energies of the 
Godhead, except by the use of images and types and symbols derived from our own life . So then all the 
statements concerning God, that imply body, are symbols, but have a higher meaning: for the Deity is 
simple and formless. Hence by God’s eyes and eyelids and sight we are to understand His power of 
overseeing all things and His knowledge, that nothing can escape: for in the case of us this sense makes 
our knowledge more complete and more full of certainty. By God’s ears and hearing is meant His 
readiness to be propitiated and to receive our petitions: for it is this sense that renders us also kind to 
suppliants, inclining our ear to them more graciously. God’s mouth and speech are His means of indicating 
His will; for it is by the mouth and speech that we make clear the thoughts that are in the heart: God’s 
food and drink are our concurrence to His will, for we, too, satisfy the necessities of our natural appetite 
through the sense of taste. And God’s sense of smell is His appreciation of our thoughts of and good will 
towards Him, for it is through this sense that we appreciate sweet fragrance. And God’s countenance is 
the demonstration and manifestation of Himself through His works, for our manifestation is through the 
countenance. And God’s hands mean the effectual nature of His energy, for it is with our own hands that 
we accomplish our most useful and valuable work. And His right hand is His aid in prosperity, for it is the 
right hand that we also use when making anything of beautiful shape or of great value, or where much 
strength is required. His handling is His power of accurate discrimination and exaction, even in the 
minutest and most secret details, for those whom we have handled cannot conceal from us aught within 
themselves. His feet and walk are His advent and presence, either for the purpose of bringing succour to 
the needy, or vengeance against enemies, or to perform any other action, for it is by using our feet that we 
come to arrive at any place. His oath is the unchangeableness of His counsel, for it is by oath that we 
confirm our compacts with one another. His anger and fury are His hatred of and aversion to all 
wickedness, for we, too, hate that which is contrary to our mind and become enraged thereat . His 
forgetfulness and sleep and slumbering are His delay in taking vengeance on His enemies and the 
postponement of the accustomed help to His own. And to put it shortly, all the statements made about God 
that imply body have some hidden meaning and teach us what is above us by means of something familiar 
to ourselves, with the exception of any statement concerning the bodily sojourn of the God-Word. For He 
for our safety took upon Himself the whole nature of man , the thinking spirit, the body, and all the 
properties of human nature, even the natural and blameless passions. 


CHAPTER XII 
CONCERNING THE SAME 


The following, then, are the mysteries which we have learned from the holy oracles, as the divine 
Dionysius the Areopagite said : that God is the cause and beginning of all: the essence of all that have 
essence: the life of the living: the reason of all rational beings: the intellect of all intelligent beings: the 
recalling and restoring of those who fall away from Him: the renovation and transformation of those that 
corrupt that which is natural: the holy foundation of those who are tossed in unholiness: the steadfastness 
of those who have stood firm: the way of those whose course is directed to Him and the hand stretched 
forth to guide them upwards. And I shall add He is also the Father of all His creatures (for God, Who 


brought us into being out of nothing, is in a stricter sense our Father than are our parents who have 
derived both being and begetting from Him ): the shepherd of those who follow and are tended by Him: 
the radiance of those who are enlightened: the initiation of the initiated: the deification of the deified: the 
peace of those at discord: the simplicity of those who love simplicity: the unity of those who worship unity: 
of all beginning the beginning, super-essential because above all beginning : and the good revelation of 
what is hidden, that is, of the knowledge of Him so far as that is lawful for and attainable by each. 


Further and more accurately concerning divine names 


The Deity being incomprehensible is also assuredly nameless. Therefore since we know not His essence, 
let us not seek for a name for His essence. For names are explanations of actual things . But God, Who is 
good and brought us out of nothing into being that we might share in His goodness, and Who gave us the 
faculty of knowledge, not only did not impart to us His essence, but did not even grant us the knowledge 
of His essence. For it is impossible for nature to understand fully the supernatural . Moreover, if 
knowledge is of things that are , how can there be knowledge of the super-essential? Through His 
unspeakable goodness, then, it pleased Him to be called by names that we could understand, that we 
might not be altogether cut off from the knowledge of Him but should have some notion of Him, however 
vague. Inasmuch, then, as He is incomprehensible, He is also unnameable. But inasmuch as He is the 
cause of all and contains in Himself the reasons and causes of all that is, He receives names drawn from 
all that is, even from opposites: for example, He is called light and darkness, water and fire: in order that 
we may know that these are not of His essence but that He is super-essential and unnameable: but 
inasmuch as He is the cause of all, He receives names from all His effects. 


Wherefore, of the divine names, some have a negative signification, and indicate that He is super- 
essential : such are “non-essential ,” “timeless,” “without beginning,” “invisible”: not that God is inferior 
to anything or lacking in anything (for all things are His and have become from Him and through Him and 
endure in Him ), but that He is pre-eminently separated from all that is. For He is not one of the things 
that are, but over all things. Some again have an affirmative signification, as indicating that He is the 
cause of all things. For as the cause of all that is and of all essence, He is called both Ens and Essence. 
And as the cause of all reason and wisdom, of the rational and the wise, He is called both reason and 
rational, and wisdom and wise. Similarly He is spoken of as Intellect and Intellectual, Life and Living, 
Power and Powerful, and so on with all the rest. Or rather those names are most appropriate to Him 
which are derived from what is most precious and most akin to Himself. That which is immaterial is more 
precious and more akin to Himself than that which is material, and the pure than the impure, and the holy 
than the unholy: for they have greater part in Him. So then, sun and light will be more apt names for Him 
than darkness, and day than night, and life than death, and fire and spirit and water, as having life, than 
earth, and above all, goodness than wickedness: which is just to say, being more than not being. For 
goodness is existence and the cause of existence, but wickedness is the negation of goodness, that is, of 
existence. These, then, are the affirmations and the negations, but the sweetest names are a combination 
of both: for example, the super-essential essence, the Godhead that is more than God, the beginning that 
is above beginning and such like. Further there are some affirmations about God which have in a pre- 
eminent degree the force of denial: for example, darkness: for this does not imply that God is darkness but 
that He is not light, but above light. 


God then is called Mind and Reason and Spirit and Wisdom and Power, as the cause of these, and as 
immaterial, and maker of all, and omnipotent . And these names are common to the whole Godhead, 
whether affirmative or negative. And they are also used of each of the subsistences of the Holy Trinity in 
the very same and identical way and with their full significance . For when I think of one of the 
subsistences, I recognise it to be perfect God and perfect essence: but when I combine and reckon the 
three together, I know one perfect God. For the Godhead is not compound but in three perfect 
subsistences, one perfect indivisible and uncompound God. And when I think of the relation of the three 
subsistences to each other, I perceive that the Father is super-essential Sun, source of goodness, 
fathomless sea of essence, reason, wisdom, power, light, divinity: the generating and productive source of 
good hidden in it. He Himself then is mind, the depth of reason, begetter of the Word, and through the 
Word the Producer of the revealing Spirit. And to put it shortly, the Father has no reason , wisdom, power, 
will , save the Son Who is the only power of the Father, the immediate cause of the creation of the 
universe: as perfect subsistence begotten of perfect subsistence in a manner known to Himself, Who is 
and is named the Son. And the Holy Spirit is the power of the Father revealing the hidden mysteries of His 
Divinity, proceeding from the Father through the Son in a manner known to Himself, but different from 
that of generation. Wherefore the Holy Spirit is the perfecter of the creation of the universe. All the terms, 
then, that are appropriate to the Father, as cause, source, begetter, are to be ascribed to the Father alone: 
while those that are appropriate to the caused, begotten Son, Word, immediate power, will, wisdom, are to 
be ascribed to the Son: and those that are appropriate to the caused, processional, manifesting, perfecting 
power, are to be ascribed to the Holy Spirit. The Father is the source and cause of the Son and the Holy 
Spirit: Father of the Son alone and producer of the Holy Spirit. The Son is Son, Word, Wisdom, Power, 
Image, Effulgence, Impress of the Father and derived from the Father. But the Holy Spirit is not the Son of 
the Father but the Spirit of the Father as proceeding from the Father. For there is no impulse without 
Spirit. And we speak also of the Spirit of the Son, not as through proceeding from Him, but as proceeding 
through Him from the Father. For the Father alone is cause. 


CHAPTER XIII 


CONCERNING THE PLACE OF GOD: AND THAT THE DEITY ALONE IS UNCIRCUMSCRIBED 


Bodily place is the limit of that which contains, by which that which is contained is contained : for 
example, the air contains but the body is contained . But it is not the whole of the containing air which is 
the place of the contained body, but the limit of the containing air, where it comes into contact with the 
contained body: and the reason is clearly because that which contains is not within that which it contains. 


But there is also mental place where mind is active, and mental and incorporeal nature exists: where mind 
dwells and energises and is contained not in a bodily but in a mental fashion. For it is without form, and so 
cannot be contained as a body is. God, then, being immaterial and uncircumscribed, has not place. For He 
is His own place, filling all things and being above all things, and Himself maintaining all things . Yet we 
speak of God having place and the place of God where His energy becomes manifest. For He penetrates 
everything without mixing with it, and imparts to all His energy in proportion to the fitness and receptive 
power of each: and by this I mean, a purity both natural and voluntary. For the immaterial is purer than 
the material, and that which is virtuous than that which is linked with vice. Wherefore by the place of God 
is meant that which has a greater share in His energy and grace. For this reason the Heaven is His 
throne. For in it are the angels who do His will and are always glorifying Him . For this is His rest and the 
earth is His footstool . For in it He dwelt in the flesh among men . And His sacred flesh has been named 
the foot of God. The Church, too, is spoken of as the place of God: for we have set this apart for the 
glorifying of God as a sort of consecrated place wherein we also hold converse with Him. Likewise also 
the places in which His energy becomes manifest to us, whether through the flesh or apart from flesh, are 
spoken of as the places of God. 


But it must be understood that the Deity is indivisible, being everywhere wholly in His entirety and not 
divided up part by part like that which has body, but wholly in everything and wholly above everything. 


Marg. ms. Concerning the place of angel and spirit, and concerning the uncircumscribed. 


The angel, although not contained in place with figured form as is body, yet is spoken of as being in place 
because he has a mental presence and energises in accordance with his nature, and is not elsewhere but 
has his mental limitations there where he energises. For it is impossible to energise at the same time in 
different places. For to God alone belongs the power of energising everywhere at the same time. The 
angel energises in different places by the quickness of his nature and the promptness and speed by which 
he can change his place: but the Deity, Who is everywhere and above all, energises at the same time in 
diverse ways with one simple energy. 


Further the soul is bound up with the body. whole with whole and not part with part: and it is not 
contained by the body but contains it as fire does iron, and being in it energises with its own proper 
energies. 


That which is comprehended in place or time or apprehension is circumscribed: while that which is 
contained by none of these is uncircumscribed. Wherefore the Deity alone is uncircumscribed, being 
without beginning and without end, and containing all things, and in no wise apprehended . For He alone 
is incomprehensible and unbounded, within no one’s knowledge and contemplated by Himself alone. But 
the angel is circumscribed alike in time (for His being had commencement) and in place (but mental 
space, as we said above) and in apprehension. For they know somehow the nature of each other and have 
their bounds perfectly defined by the Creator. Bodies in short are circumscribed both in beginning and 
end, and bodily place and apprehension. 


Marg. ms. From various sources concerning God and the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit. And 
concerning the Word and the Spirit. 


The Deity, then, is quite unchangeable and invariable. For all things which are not in our hands He hath 
predetermined by His foreknowledge, each in its own proper and peculiar time and place. And 
accordingly the Father judgeth no one, but hath given all judgment to the Son . For clearly the Father and 
the Son and also the Holy Spirit judged as God. But the Son Himself will descend in the body as man, and 
will sit on the throne of Glory (for descending and sitting require circumscribed body), and will judge all 
the world in justice. 


All things are far apart from God, not in place but in nature. In our case, thoughtfulness, and wisdom, and 
counsel come to pass and go away as states of being. Not so in the case of God: for with Him there is no 
happening or ceasing to be: for He is invariable and unchangeable: and it would not be right to speak of 
contingency in connection with Him. For goodness is concomitant with essence. He who longs alway after 
God, he seeth Him: for God is in all things. Existing things are dependent on that which is, and nothing 
can be unless it is in that which is. God then is mingled with everything, maintaining their nature: and in 
His holy flesh the God-Word is made one in subsistence and is mixed with our nature, yet without 
confusion. 


rightly be called body, nor can anything be properly regarded as mortal), and proved the bodily substance 
of Christ; inasmuch as our own mortal bodies will be quickened in precisely the same way as He was 
raised; and that was in no other way than in the body. I have here a very wide gulf of expunged Scripture 
to leap across; however, I alight on the place where the apostle bears record of Israel “that they have a 
zeal of God”—their own God, of course—”but not according to knowledge. For,” says he, “being ignorant 
of (the righteousness of) God, and going about to establish their own righteousness, they have not 
submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God; for Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to 
every one that believeth.” Hereupon we shall be confronted with an argument of the heretic, that the Jews 
were ignorant of the superior God, since, in opposition to him, they set up their own righteousness—that 
is, the righteousness of their law—not receiving Christ, the end (or finisher) of the law. But how then is it 
that he bears testimony to their zeal for their own God, if it is not in respect of the same God that he 
upbraids them for their ignorance? They were affected indeed with zeal for God, but it was not an 
intelligent zeal: they were, in fact, ignorant of Him, because they were ignorant of His dispensations by 
Christ, who was to bring about the consummation of the law; and in this way did they maintain their own 
righteousness in opposition to Him. But so does the Creator Himself testify to their ignorance concerning 
Him: “Israel hath not known me; my people have not understood me;” and as to their preferring the 
establishment of their own righteousness, (the Creator again describes them as) “teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men;” moreover, as “having gathered themselves together against the Lord and 
against His Christ”—from ignorance of Him, of course. Now nothing can be expounded of another god 
which is applicable to the Creator; otherwise the apostle would not have been just in reproaching the Jews 
with ignorance in respect of a god of whom they knew nothing. For where had been their sin, if they only 
maintained the righteousness of their own God against one of whom they were ignorant? But he exclaims: 
“O the depth of the riches and the wisdom of God; how unsearchable also are His ways!” Whence this 
outburst of feeling? Surely from the recollection of the Scriptures, which he had been previously turning 
over, as well as from his contemplation of the mysteries which he had been setting forth above, in relation 
to the faith of Christ coming from the law. If Marcion had an object in his erasures, why does his apostle 
utter such an exclamation, because his god has no riches for him to contemplate? So poor and indigent 
was he, that he created nothing, predicted nothing—in short, possessed nothing; for it was into the world 
of another God that he descended. The truth is, the Creator’s resources and riches, which once had been 
hidden, were now disclosed. For so had He promised: “I will give to them treasures which have been 
hidden, and which men have not seen will I open to them.” Hence, then, came the exclamation, “O the 
depth of the riches and the wisdom of God!” For His treasures were now opening out. This is the purport 
of what Isaiah said, and of (the apostle’s own) subsequent quotation of the self-same passage, of the 
prophet: “Who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been His counsellor? Who hath first given 
to Him, and it shall be recompensed to him again?” Now, (Marcion,) since you have expunged so much 
from the Scriptures, why did you retain these words, as if they too were not the Creator’s words? But 
come now, let us see without mistake the precepts of your new god: “Abhor that which is evil, and cleave 
to that which is good.” Well, is the precept different in the Creator’s teaching? “Take away the evil from 
you, depart from it, and be doing good.” Then again: “Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly 
love.” Now is not this of the same import as: “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy self?” (Again, your 
apostle says:) “Rejoicing in hope;” that is, of God. So says the Creator’s Psalmist: “It is better to hope in 
the Lord, than to hope even in princes.” “Patient in tribulation.” You have (this in) the Psalm: “The Lord 
hear thee in the day of tribulation.” “Bless, and curse not,” (says your apostle.) But what better teacher of 
this will you find than Him who created all things, and blessed them? “Mind not high things, but 
condescend to men of low estate. Be not wise in your own conceits.” For against such a disposition Isaiah 
pronounces a woe. “Recompense to no man evil for evil.” (Like unto which is the Creator’s precept:) 
“Thou shalt not remember thy brother’s evil against thee.” (Again:) “Avenge not yourselves;” for it is 
written, “Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” “Live peaceably with all men.” The retaliation of 
the law, therefore, permitted not retribution for an injury; it rather repressed any attempt thereat by the 
fear of a recompense. Very properly, then, did he sum up the entire teaching of the Creator in this precept 
of His: “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Now, if this is the recapitulation of the law from the 
very law itself, I am at a loss to know who is the God of the law. I fear He must be Marcion’s god (after 
all). If also the gospel of Christ is fulfilled in this same precept, but not the Creator’s Christ, what is the 
use of our contending any longer whether Christ did or did not say, “I am not come to destroy the law, but 
to fulfil it?” In vain has (our man of) Pontus laboured to deny this statement. If the gospel has not fulfilled 
the law, then all I can say is, the law has fulfilled the gospel. But it is well that in a later verse he 
threatens us with “the judgment-seat of Christ,”—the Judge, of course, and the Avenger, and therefore the 
Creator’s (Christ). This Creator, too, however much he may preach up another god, he certainly sets forth 
for us as a Being to be served, if he holds Him thus up as an object to be feared. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. THE SHORTER EPISTLES PUNGENT IN SENSE AND VERY 
VALUABLE. ST. PAUL UPBRAIDS THE JEWS FOR THE DEATH FIRST OF THEIR PROPHETS AND THEN OF CHRIST. 
THIS A PRESUMPTION THAT BOTH CHRIST AND THE PROPHETS PERTAINED TO THE SAME GOD. THE LAW OF 
NATURE, WHICH IS IN FACT THE CREATOR’S DISCIPLINE, AND THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST BOTH ENJOIN CHASTITY. 
THE RESURRECTION PROVIDED FOR IN THE OLD TESTAMENT BY CHRIST. MAN’S COMPOUND NATURE 


I shall not be sorry to bestow attention on the shorter epistles also. Even in brief works there is much 


No one seeth the Father, save the Son and the Spirit . 


The Son is the counsel and wisdom and power of the Father. For one may not speak of quality in 
connection with God, from fear of implying that He was a compound of essence and quality. 


The Son is from the Father, and derives from Him all His properties: hence He cannot do ought of Himself 
. For He has not energy peculiar to Himself and distinct from the Father . 


That God Who is invisible by nature is made visible by His energies, we perceive from the organisation 
and government of the world . 


The Son is the Father’s image, and the Spirit the Son’s, through which Christ dwelling in man makes him 
after his own image . 


The Holy Spirit is God, being between the unbegotten and the begotten, and united to the Father through 
the Son . We speak of the Spirit of God, the Spirit of Christ, the mind of Christ, the Spirit of the Lord, the 
very Lord , the Spirit of adoption, of truth, of liberty, of wisdom (for He is the creator of all these): filling 
all things with essence, maintaining all things, filling the universe with essence, while yet the universe is 
not the measure of His power. 


God is everlasting and unchangeable essence, creator of all that is, adored with pious consideration. 


God is also Father, being ever unbegotten, for He was born of no one, but hath begotten His co-eternal 
Son: God is likewise Son, being always with the Father, born of the Father timelessly, everlastingly, 
without flux or passion, or separation from Him. God is also Holy Spirit, being sanctifying power, 
subsistential, proceeding from the Father without separation, and resting in the Son, identical in essence 
with Father and Son. 


Word is that which is ever essentially present with the Father. Again, word is also the natural movement of 
the mind, according to which it is moved and thinks and considers, being as it were its own light and 
radiance. Again, word is the thought that is spoken only within the heart. And again, word is the utterance 
that is the messenger of thought. God therefore is Word essential and enhypostatic: and the other three 
kinds of word are faculties of the soul, and are not contemplated as having a proper subsistence of their 
own. The first of these is the natural offspring of the mind, ever welling up naturally out of it: the second 
is the thought: and the third is the utterance. 


The Spirit has various meanings. There is the Holy Spirit: but the powers of the Holy Spirit are also 
spoken of as spirits: the good messenger is also spirit: the demon also is spirit: the soul too is spirit: and 
sometimes mind also is spoken of as spirit. Finally the wind is spirit and the air is spirit. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE PROPERTIES OF THE DIVINE NATURE 


Uncreate, without beginning, immortal, infinite, eternal, immaterial , good, creative, just, enlightening, 
immutable, passionless, uncircumscribed, immeasurable, unlimited, undefined, unseen, unthinkable, 
wanting in nothing, being His own rule and authority, all-ruling, life-giving, omnipotent, of infinite power, 
containing and maintaining the universe and making provision for all: all these and such like attributes 
the Deity possesses by nature, not having received them from elsewhere, but Himself imparting all good 
to His own creations according to the capacity of each. 


The subsistences dwell and are established firmly in one another. For they are inseparable and cannot 
part from one another, but keep to their separate courses within one another, without coalescing or 
mingling, but cleaving to each other. For the Son is in the Father and the Spirit: and the Spirit in the 
Father and the Son: and the Father in the Son and the Spirit, but there is no coalescence or commingling 
or confusion . And there is one and the same motion: for there is one impulse and one motion of the three 
subsistences, which is not to be observed in any created nature. 


Further the divine effulgence and energy, being one and simple and indivisible, assuming many varied 
forms in its goodness among what is divisible and allotting to each the component parts of its own nature, 
still remains simple and is multiplied without division among the divided, and gathers and converts the 
divided into its own simplicity . For all things long after it and have their existence in it. It gives also to all 
things being according to their several natures , and it is itself the being of existing things, the life of 
living things, the reason of rational beings, the thought of thinking beings. But it is itself above mind and 
reason and life and essence. 


Further the divine nature has the property of penetrating all things without mixing with them and of 
being itself impenetrable by anything else. Moreover, there is the property of knowing all things with a 
simple knowledge and of seeing all things, simply with His divine, all-surveying, immaterial eye, both the 
things of the present, and the things of the past, and the things of the future, before they come into being 


. It is also sinless, and can cast sin out, and bring salvation: and all that it wills, it can accomplish, but 
does not will all it could accomplish. For it could destroy the universe but it does not will so to do. 


Book II 


CHAPTER I 


CONCERNING AEON OR AGE 


He created the ages Who Himself was before the ages, Whom the divine David thus addresses, From age 
to age Thou art . The divine apostle also says, Through Whom He created the ages . 


It must then be understood that the word age has various meanings, for it denotes many things. The life of 
each man is called an age. Again, a period of a thousand years is called an age . Again, the whole course 
of the present life is called an age: also the future life, the immortal life after the resurrection , is spoken 
of as an age. Again, the word age is used to denote, not time nor yet a part of time as measured by the 
movement and course of the sun, that is to say, composed of days and nights, but the sort of temporal 
motion and interval that is co-extensive with eternity . For age is to things eternal just what time is to 
things temporal. 


Seven ages of this world are spoken of, that is, from the creation of the heaven and earth till the general 
consummation and resurrection of men. For there is a partial consummation, viz., the death of each man: 
but there is also a general and complete consummation, when the general resurrection of men will come 
to pass. And the eighth age is the age to come. 


Before the world was formed, when there was as yet no sun dividing day from night, there was not an age 
such as could be measured , but there was the sort of temporal motion and interval that is co-extensive 
with eternity. And in this sense there is but one age, and God is spoken of as ai& 240;nios and proaionios, 
for the age or aeon itself is His creation. For God, Who alone is without beginning, is Himself the Creator 
of all things, whether age or any other existing thing. And when I say God, it is evident that I mean the 
Father and His Only begotten Son, our Lord, Jesus Christ, and His all-holy Spirit, our one God. 


But we speak also of ages of ages, inasmuch as the seven ages of the present world include many ages in 
the sense of lives of men, and the one age embraces all the ages, and the present and the future are 
spoken of as age of age. Further, everlasting (i.e. ai& 240;nios) life and everlasting punishment prove that 
the age or aeon to come is unending . For time will not be counted by days and nights even after the 
resurrection, but there will rather be one day with no evening, wherein the Sun of Justice will shine 
brightly on the just, but for the sinful there will be night profound and limitless. In what way then will the 
period of one thousand years be counted which, according to Origen , is required for the complete 
restoration? Of all the ages, therefore, the sole creator is God Who hath also created the universe and 
Who was before the ages. 


CHAPTER II 
CONCERNING THE CREATION 


Since, then, God, Who is good and more than good, did not find satisfaction in self-contemplation, but in 
His exceeding goodness wished certain things to come into existence which would enjoy His benefits and 
share in His goodness, He brought all things out of nothing into being and created them, both what is 
invisible and what is visible. Yea, even man, who is a compound of the visible and the invisible. And it is by 
thought that He creates, and thought is the basis of the work, the Word filling it and the Spirit perfecting 
it . 


CHAPTER III 
CONCERNING ANGELS 


He is Himself the Maker and Creator of the angels: for He brought them out of nothing into being and 
created them after His own image, an incorporeal race, a sort of spirit or immaterial fire: in the words of 
the divine David, He maketh His angels spirits, and His ministers a flame of fire : and He has described 
their lightness and the ardour, and heat, and keenness and sharpness with which they hunger for God and 
serve Him, and how they are borne to the regions above and are quite delivered from all material thought 


An angel, then, is an intelligent essence, in perpetual motion, with free-will, incorporeal, ministering to 
God, having obtained by grace an immortal nature: and the Creator alone knows the form and limitation 
of its essence. But all that we can understand is, that it is incorporeal and immaterial. For all that is 


compared with God Who alone is incomparable, we find to be dense and material. For in reality only the 
Deity is immaterial and incorporeal. 


The angel’s nature then is rational, and intelligent, and endowed with free-will, changeable in will, or 
fickle. For all that is created is changeable, and only that which is un-created is unchangeable. Also all 
that is rational is endowed with free-will. As it is, then, rational and intelligent, it is endowed with free- 
will: and as it is created, it is changeable, having power either to abide or progress in goodness, or to turn 
towards evil. 


It is not susceptible of repentance because it is incorporeal. For it is owing to the weakness of his body 
that man comes to have repentance. 


It is immortal, not by nature but by grace . For all that has had beginning comes also to its natural end. 
But God alone is eternal, or rather, He is above the Eternal: for He, the Creator of times, is not under the 
dominion of time, but above time. 


They are secondary intelligent lights derived from that first light which is without beginning, for they have 
the power of illumination; they have no need of tongue or hearing, but without uttering words they 
communicate to each other their own thoughts and counsels . 


Through the Word, therefore, all the angels were created, and through the sanctification by the Holy 
Spirit were they brought to perfection, sharing each in proportion to his worth and rank in brightness and 
grace. 


They are circumscribed: for when they are in the Heaven they are not on the earth: and when they are 
sent by God down to the earth they do not remain in the Heaven. They are not hemmed in by walls and 
doors, and bars and seals, for they are quite unlimited. Unlimited, I repeat, for it is not as they really are 
that they reveal themselves to the worthy men to whom God wishes them to appear, but in a changed form 
which the beholders are capable of seeing. For that alone is naturally and strictly unlimited which is un- 
created. For every created thing is limited by God Who created it. 


Further, apart from their essence they receive the sanctification from the Spirit: through the divine grace 
they prophesy : they have no need of marriage for they are immortal. 


Seeing that they are minds they are in mental places , and are not circumscribed after the fashion of a 
body. For they have not a bodily form by nature, nor are they extended in three dimensions. But to 
whatever post they may be assigned, there they are present after the manner of a mind and energise, and 
cannot be present and energise in various places at the same time. 


Whether they are equals in essence or differ from one another we know not. God, their Creator, Who 
knoweth all things, alone knoweth. But they differ from each other in brightness and position, whether it 
is that their position is dependent on their brightness, or their brightness on their position: and they 
impart brightness to one another, because they excel one another in rank and nature . And clearly the 
higher share their brightness and knowledge with the lower. 


They are mighty and prompt to fulfil the will of the Deity, and their nature is endowed with such celerity 
that wherever the Divine glance bids them there they are straightway found. They are the guardians of 
the divisions of the earth: they are set over nations and regions, allotted to them by their Creator: they 
govern all our affairs and bring us succour. And the reason surely is because they are set over us by the 
divine will and command and are ever in the vicinity of God . 


With difficulty they are moved to evil, yet they are not absolutely immoveable: but now they are altogether 
immoveable, not by nature but by grace and by their nearness to the Only Good . 


They behold God according to their capacity, and this is their food . 


They are above us for they are incorporeal, and are free of all bodily passion, yet are not passionless: for 
the Deity alone is passionless. 


They take different forms at the bidding of their Master, God, and thus reveal themselves to men and 
unveil the divine mysteries to them. 


They have Heaven for their dwelling-place, and have one duty, to sing God’s praise and carry out His 
divine will. 


Moreover, as that most holy, and sacred, and gifted theologian, Dionysius the Areopagite , says, All 
theology, that is to say, the holy Scripture, has nine different names for the heavenly essences . These 
essences that divine master in sacred things divides into three groups, each containing three. And the 
first group, he says, consists of those who are in God’s presence and are said to be directly and 
immediately one with Him, viz., the Seraphim with their six wings, the many-eyed Cherubim and those 
that sit in the holiest thrones. The second group is that of the Dominions, and the Powers, and the 


Authorities; and the third, and last, is that of the Rulers and Archangels and Angels. 


Some, indeed , like Gregory the Theologian, say that these were before the creation of other things. He 
thinks that the angelic and heavenly powers were first and that thought was their function . Others, again, 
hold that they were created after the first heaven was made. But all are agreed that it was before the 
foundation of man. For myself, I am in harmony with the theologian. For it was fitting that the mental 
essence should be the first created, and then that which can be perceived, and finally man himself, in 
whose being both parts are united. 


But those who say that the angels are creators of any kind of essence whatever are the mouth of their 
father, the devil. For since they are created things they are not creators. But He Who creates and provides 
for and maintains all things is God, Who alone is uncreate and is praised and glorified in the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER IV 
CONCERNING THE DEVIL AND DEMONS 


He who from among these angelic powers was set over the earthly realm, and into whose hands God 
committed the guardianship of the earth, was not made wicked in nature but was good, and made for 
good ends, and received from his Creator no trace whatever of evil in himself. But he did not sustain the 
brightness and the honour which the Creator had bestowed on him, and of his free choice was changed 
from what was in harmony to what was at variance with his nature, and became roused against God Who 
created him, and determined to rise in rebellion against Him : and he was the first to depart from good 
and become evil . For evil is nothing else than absence of goodness, just as darkness also is absence of 
light. For goodness is the light of the mind, and, similarly, evil is the darkness of the mind. Light, 
therefore, being the work of the Creator and being made good (for God saw all that He made, and behold 
they were exceeding good ) produced darkness at His free-will. But along with him an innumerable host of 
angels subject to him were torn away and followed him and shared in his fall. Wherefore, being of the 
same nature as the angels, they became wicked, turning away at their own free choice from good to evil . 


Hence they have no power or strength against any one except what God in His dispensation hath 
conceded to them, as for instance, against Job and those swine that are mentioned in the Gospels . But 
when God has made the concession they do prevail, and are changed and transformed into any form 
whatever in which they wish to appear. 


Of the future both the angels of God and the demons are alike ignorant: yet they make predictions. God 
reveals the future to the angels and commands them to prophesy, and so what they say comes to pass. But 
the demons also make predictions, sometimes because they see what is happening at a distance, and 
sometimes merely making guesses: hence much that they say is false and they should not be believed, 
even although they do often, in the way we have said, tell what is true. Besides they know the Scriptures. 


All wickedness, then, and all impure passions are the work of their mind. But while the liberty to attack 
man has been granted to them, they have not the strength to over-master any one: for we have it in our 
power to receive or not to receive the attack . Wherefore there has been prepared for the devil and his 
demons, and those who follow him, fire unquenchable and everlasting punishment . 


Note, further, that what in the case of man is death is a fall in the case of angels. For after the fall there is 
no possibility of repentance for them, just as after death there is for men no repentance . 


CHAPTER V 


CONCERNING THE VISIBLE CREATION 


Our God Himself, Whom we glorify as Three in One, created the heaven and the earth and all that they 
contain , and brought all things out of nothing into being: some He made out of no pre-existing basis of 
matter, such as heaven, earth, air, fire, water: and the rest out of these elements that He had created, 
such as living creatures, plants, seeds. For these are made up of earth, and water, and air, and fire, at the 
bidding of the Creator. 


CHAPTER VI 


CONCERNING THE HEAVEN 


The heaven is the circumference of things created, both visible and invisible. For within its boundary are 
included and marked off both the mental faculties of the angels and all the world of sense. But the Deity 
alone is uncircumscribed, filling all things, and surrounding all things, and bounding all things, for He is 
above all things, and has created all things. 


Since , therefore, the Scripture speaks of heaven, and heaven of heaven , and heavens of heavens , and 


the blessed Paul says that he was snatched away to the third heaven , we say that in the cosmogony of the 
universe we accept the creation of a heaven which the foreign philosophers, appropriating the views of 
Moses, call a starless sphere. But further, God called the firmament also heaven , which He commanded to 
be in the midst of the waters, setting it to divide the waters that are above the firmament from the waters 
that are below the firmament. And its nature, according to the divine Basilius , who is versed in the 
mysteries of divine Scripture, is delicate as smoke. Others, however, hold that it is watery in nature, since 
it is set in the midst of the waters: others say it is composed of the four elements: and lastly, others speak 
of it as a fifth body, distinct from the four elements . 


Further, some have thought that the heaven encircles the universe and has the form of a sphere, and that 
everywhere it is the highest point, and that the centre of the space enclosed by it is the lowest part: and, 
further, that those bodies that are light and airy are allotted by the Creator the upper region: while those 
that are heavy and tend to descend occupy the lower region, which is the middle. The element, then, that 
is lightest and most inclined to soar upwards is fire, and hence they hold that its position is immediately 
after the heaven, and they call it ether, and after it comes the lower air. But earth and water, which are 
heavier and have more of a downward tendency, are suspended in the centre. Therefore, taking them in 
the reverse order, we have in the lowest situation earth and water: but water is lighter than earth, and 
hence is more easily set in motion: above these on all hands, like a covering, is the circle of air, and all 
round the air is the circle of ether, and outside air is the circle of the heaven. 


Further, they say that the heaven moves in a circle and so compresses all that is within it, that they 
remain firm and not liable to fall asunder. 


They say also that there are seven zones of the heaven , one higher than the other. And its nature, they 
say, is of extreme fineness, like that of smoke, and each zone contains one of the planets. For there are 
said to be seven planets: Sol, Luna, Jupiter, Mercury, Mars, Venus and Saturn. But sometimes Venus is 
called Lucifer and sometimes Vesper. These are called planets because their movements are the reverse of 
those of the heaven. For while the heaven and all other stars move from east to west, these alone move 
from west to east. And this can easily be seen in the case of the moon, which moves each evening a little 
backwards. 


All, therefore, who hold that the heaven is in the form of a sphere, say that it is equally removed and 
distant from the earth at all points, whether above, or sideways, or below. And by below’ and sideways’ I 
mean all that comes within the range of our senses. For it follows from what has been said, that the 
heaven occupies the whole of the upper region and the earth the whole of the lower. They say, besides, 
that the heaven encircles the earth in the manner of a sphere, and bears along with it in its most rapid 
revolutions sun, moon and stars, and that when the sun is over the earth it becomes day there, and when 
it is under the earth it is night. And, again, when the sun goes under the earth it is night here, but day 
yonder. 


Others have pictured the heaven as a hemisphere. This idea is suggested by these words of David, the 
singer of God, Who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain , by which word he clearly means a tent: and 
by these from the blessed Isaiah, Who hath established the heavens like a vault : and also because when 
the sun, moon, and stars set they make a circuit round the earth from west to north, and so reach once 
more the east . Still, whether it is this way or that, all things have been made and established by the 
divine command, and have the divine will and counsel for a foundation that cannot be moved. For He 
Himself spoke and they were made: He Himself commanded and they were created. He hath also 
established them for ever and ever: He hath made a decree which will not pass . 


The heaven of heaven, then, is the first heaven which is above the firmament . So here we have two 
heavens, for God called the firmament also Heaven . And it is customary in the divine Scripture to speak 
of the air also as heavens, because we see it above us. Bless Him, it says, all ye birds of the heaven, 
meaning of the air. For it is the air and not the heaven that is the region in which birds fly. So here we 
have three heavens, as the divine Apostle said . But if you should wish to look upon the seven zones as 
seven heavens there is no injury done to the word of truth. For it is usual in the Hebrew tongue to speak 
of heaven in the plural, that is, as heavens, and when a Hebrew wishes to say heaven of heaven, he 
usually says heavens of heavens, and this clearly means heaven of heaven , which is above the firmament, 
and the waters which are above the heavens, whether it is the air and the firmament, or the seven zones 
of the firmament, or the firmament itself which are spoken of in the plural as heavens according to the 
Hebrew custom. 


All things, then, which are brought into existence are subject to corruption according to the law of their 
nature , and so even the heavens themselves are corruptible. But by the grace of God they are maintained 
and preserved . Only the Deity, however, is by nature without beginning and without end . Wherefore it 
has been said, They will perish, but Thou dost endure : nevertheless, the heavens will not be utterly 
destroyed. For they will wax old and be wound round as a covering, and will be changed, and there will be 
a new heaven and a new earth . 


For the great part the heaven is greater than the earth, but we need not investigate the essence of the 
heaven, for it is quite beyond our knowledge. 


It must not be supposed that the heavens or the luminaries are endowed with life . For they are inanimate 
and insensible . So that when the divine Scripture saith, Let the heavens rejoice and the earth be glad , it 
is the angels in heaven and the men on earth that are invited to rejoice. For the Scripture is familiar with 
the figure of personification, and is wont to speak of inanimate things as though they were animate: for 
example , The sea saw it and fled: Jordan was driven back . And again, What ailed thee, O thou sea, that 
thou fleddest? thou, O Jordan, that thou was driven back ? Mountains, too, and hills are asked the reason 
of their leaping in the same way as we are wont to Say, the city was gathered together, when we do not 
mean the buildings, but the inhabitants of the city: again, the heavens declare the glory of God , does not 
mean that they send forth a voice that can be heard by bodily ears, but that from their own greatness they 
bring before our minds the power of the Creator: and when we contemplate their beauty we praise the 
Maker as the Master-Craftsman . 


CHAPTER VII 


CONCERNING LIGHT, FIRE, THE LUMINARIES, SUN, MOON AND STARS 


Fire is one of the four elements, light and with a greater tendency to ascend than the others. It has the 
power of burning and also of giving light, and it was made by the Creator on the first day. For the divine 
Scripture says, And God said, Let there be light, and there was light . Fire is not a different thing from 
what light is, as some maintain. Others again hold that this fire of the universe is above the air and call it 
ether. In the beginning, then, that is to say on the first day, God created light, the ornament and glory of 
the whole visible creation. For take away light and all things remain in undistinguishable darkness, 
incapable of displaying their native beauty. And God called the light day, but the darkness He called night 
. Further, darkness is not any essence, but an accident: for it is simply absence of light. The air, indeed, 
has not light in its essence . It was, then, this very absence of light from the air that God called darkness: 
and it is not the essence of air that is darkness, but the absence of light which clearly is rather an accident 
than an essence. And, indeed, it was not night, but day, that was first named, so that day is first and after 
that comes night. Night, therefore, follows day. And from the beginning of day till the next day is one 
complete period of day and night. For the Scripture says, And the evening and the morning were one day . 


When, therefore, in the first three days the light was poured forth and reduced at the divine command, 
both day and night came to pass . But on the fourth day God created the great luminary, that is, the sun, 
to have rule and authority over the day: for it is by it that day is made: for it is day when the sun is above 
the earth, and the duration of a day is the course of the sun over the earth from its rising till its setting. 
And He also created the lesser luminaries, that is, the moon and the stars, to have rule and authority over 
the night, and to give light by night. For it is night when the sun is under the earth, and the duration of 
night is the course of the sun under the earth from its rising till its setting. The moon, then, and the stars 
were set to lighten the night: not that they are in the daytime under the earth, for even by day stars are in 
the heaven over the earth but the sun conceals both the stars and the moon by the greater brilliance of its 
light and prevents them from being seen. 


On these luminaries the Creator bestowed the first-created light: not because He was in need of other 
light, but that that light might not remain idle. For a luminary is not merely light, but a vessel for 
containing light . 


There are, we are told, seven planets amongst these luminaries, and these move in a direction opposite to 
that of the heaven: hence the name planets. For, while they say that the heaven moves from east to west, 
the planets move from west to east; but the heaven bears the seven planets along with it by its swifter 
motion. Now these are the names of the seven planets: Luna, Mercury, Venus, Sol, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and in each zone of heaven is, we are told, one of these seven planets: 


In the first and highest Saturn 
In the second Jupiter 

In the third Mars 

In the fourth Sol 

In the fifth Venus 

In the sixth Mercury 

In the seventh and lowest Luna. 


The course which the Creator appointed for them to run is unceasing and remaineth fixed as He 
established them. For the divine David says, The moon and the stars which Thou establishedst , and by the 
word establishedst,’ he referred to the fixity and unchangeableness of the order and series granted to 
them by God. For He appointed them for seasons, and signs, and days and years. It is through the Sun 
that the four seasons are brought about. And the first of these is spring: for in it God created all things , 


and even down to the present time its presence is evidenced by the bursting of the flowers into bud, and 
this is the equinoctial period, since day and night each consist of twelve hours. It is caused by the sun 
rising in the middle, and is mild and increases the blood, and is warm and moist, and holds a position 
midway between winter and summer, being warmer and drier than winter, but colder and moister than 
summer. This season lasts from March 21st till June 24th. Next, when the rising of the sun moves towards 
more northerly parts, the season of summer succeeds, which has a place midway between spring and 
autumn, combining the warmth of spring with the dryness of autumn: for it is dry and warm, and 
increases the yellow bile. In it falls the longest day, which has fifteen hours, and the shortest night of all, 
having only nine hours. This season lasts from June 24th till September 25th. Then when the sun again 
returns to the middle, autumn takes the place of summer. It has a medium amount of cold and heat, 
dryness and moisture, and holds a place midway between summer and winter, combining the dryness of 
summer with the cold of winter. For it is cold and dry, and increases the black bile. This season, again, is 
equinoctial, both day and night consisting of twelve hours, and it lasts from September 25th till December 
25th. And when the rising of the sun sinks to its smallest and lowest point, i.e. the south, winter is 
reached, with its cold and moisture. It occupies a place midway between autumn and spring, combining 
the cold of autumn and the moisture of spring. In it falls the shortest day, which has only nine hours, and 
the longest night, which has fifteen: and it lasts from December 25th till March 21st. For the Creator 
made this wise provision that we should not pass from the extreme of cold, or heat, or dryness, or 
moisture, to the opposite extreme, and thus incur grievous maladies. For reason itself teaches us the 
danger of sudden changes. 


So, then, it is the sun that makes the seasons, and through them the year: it likewise makes the days and 
nights, the days when it rises and is above the earth, and the nights when it sets below the earth: and it 
bestows on the other luminaries, both moon and stars, their power of giving forth light. 


Further, they say that there are in the heaven twelve signs made by the stars, and that these move in an 
opposite direction to the sun and moon, and the other five planets, and that the seven planets pass across 
these twelve signs. Further, the sun makes a complete month in each sign and traverses the twelve signs 
in the same number of months. These, then, are the names of the twelve signs and their respective 
months:— 


The Ram, which receives the sun on the 21st of March. 
The Bull, on the 23rd of April. 

The Twins, on the 24th of May. 

The Crab, on the 24th of June. 

The Virgin, on the 25th of July. 

The Scales, on the 25th of September. 
The Scorpion, on the 25th of October. 
The Archer, on the 25th of November. 
Capricorn, on the 25th of December. 
Aquarius, on the 25th of January. 

The Fish, on the 24th of February. 


But the moon traverses the twelve signs each month, since it occupies a lower position and travels 
through the signs at a quicker rate. For if you draw one circle within another, the inner one will be found 
to be the lesser: and so it is that owing to the moon occupying a lower position its course is shorter and is 
sooner completed. 


Now the Greeks declare that all our affairs are controlled by the rising and setting and collision of these 
stars, viz., the sun and moon: for it is with these matters that astrology has to do. But we hold that we get 
from them signs of rain and drought, cold and heat, moisture and dryness, and of the various winds, and 
so forth , but no sign whatever as to our actions. For we have been created with free wills by our Creator 
and are masters over our own actions. Indeed, if all our actions depend on the courses of the stars, all we 
do is done of necessity : and necessity precludes either virtue or vice. But if we possess neither virtue nor 
vice, we do not deserve praise or punishment, and God, too, will turn out to be unjust, since He gives good 
things to some and afflicts others. Nay, He will no longer continue to guide or provide for His own 
creatures, if all things are carried and swept along in the grip of necessity. And the faculty of reason will 
be superfluous to us: for if we are not masters of any of our actions, deliberation is quite superfluous. 
Reason, indeed, is granted to us solely that we might take counsel, and hence all reason implies freedom 
of will. 


And, therefore, we hold that the stars are not the causes of the things that occur, nor of the origin of 
things that come to pass, nor of the destruction of those things that perish. They are rather signs of 
showers and changes of air. But, perhaps, some one may say that though they are not the causes of wars, 
yet they are signs of them. And, in truth, the quality of the air which is produced by sun, and moon, and 
stars, produces in various ways different temperaments, and habits, and dispositions . But the habits are 
amongst the things that we have in our own hands, for it is reason that rules, and directs, and changes 
them. 


It often happens, also, that comets arise. These are signs of the death of kings , and they are not any of 
the stars that were made in the beginning, but are formed at the same time by divine command and again 
dissolved . And so not even that star which the Magi saw at the birth of the Friend and Saviour of man, 
our Lord, Who became flesh for our sake, is of the number of those that were made in the beginning. And 
this is evidently the case because sometimes its course was from east to west, and sometimes from north 
to south; at one moment it was hidden, and at the next it was revealed: which is quite out of harmony with 
the order and nature of the stars. 


It must be understood, then, that the moon derives its light from the sun; not that God was unable to 
grant it light of its own, but in order that rhythm and order may be unimpressed upon nature, one part 
ruling, the other being ruled, and that we might thus be taught to live in community and to share our 
possessions with one another, and to be under subjection, first to our Maker and Creator, our God and 
Master, and then also to the rulers set in authority over us by Him: and not to question why this man is 
ruler and not I myself, but to welcome all that comes from God in a gracious and reasonable spirit. 


The sun and the moon, moreover, suffer eclipse, and this demonstrates the folly of those who worship the 
creature in place of the Creator , and teaches us how changeable and alterable all things are. For all 
things are changeable save God, and whatever is changeable is liable to corruption in accordance with the 
laws of its own nature. 


Now the cause of the eclipse of the sun is that the body of the moon is interposed like a partition-wall and 
casts a shadow, and prevents the light from being shed down on us : and the extent of the eclipse is 
proportional to the size of the moon’s body that is found to conceal the sun. But do not marvel that the 
moon’s body is the smaller. For many declare that the sun is many times larger even than the earth, and 
the holy Fathers say that it is equal to the earth: yet often a small cloud, or even a small hill or a wall quite 
conceals it. 


The eclipse of the moon, on the other hand, is due to the shadow the earth casts on it when it is a fifteen 
days’ moon and the sun and moon happen to be at the opposite poles of the highest circle, the sun being 
under the earth and the moon above the earth. For the earth casts a shadow and the sun’s light is 
prevented from illuminating the moon, and therefore it is then eclipsed. 


It should be understood that the moon was made full by the Creator, that is, a fifteen days’ moon: for it 
was fitting that it should be made complete . But on the fourth day, as we said, the sun was created. 
Therefore the moon was eleven days in advance of the sun, because from the fourth to the fifteenth day 
there are eleven days. Hence it happens that in each year the twelve months of the moon contain eleven 
days fewer than the twelve months of the sun. For the twelve months of the sun contain three hundred 
and sixty-five and a quarter days, and so because the quarter becomes a whole, in four years an extra day 
is completed, which is called bis-sextile. And that year has three hundred and sixty-six days. The years of 
the moon, on the other hand, have three hundred and fifty-four days. For the moon wanes from the time of 
its origin, or renewal, till it is fourteen and three-quarter days’ old, and proceeds to wane till the twenty- 
ninth and a half day, when it is completely void of light. And then when it is once more connected with the 
sun it is reproduced and renewed, a memorial of our resurrection. Thus in each year the moon gives away 
eleven days to the sun, and so in three years the intercalary month of the Hebrews arises, and that year 
comes to consist of thirteen months, owing to the addition of these eleven days . 


It is evident that both sun and moon and stars are compound and liable to corruption according to the 
laws of their various natures. But of their nature we are ignorant. Some, indeed, say that fire when 
deprived of matter is invisible, and thus, that when it is quenched it vanishes altogether. Others, again, 
say that when it is quenched it is transformed into air . 


The circle of the zodiac has an oblique motion and is divided into twelve sections called zodia, or signs: 
each sign has three divisions of ten each, i.e. thirty divisions, and each division has sixty very minute 
subdivisions. The heaven, therefore, has three hundred and sixty-five degrees: the hemisphere above the 
earth and that below the earth each having one hundred and eighty degrees. 


The abodes of the planets. 
The Ram and the Scorpion are the abode of Mars: the Bull and the Scales, of Venus : the Twins and the 


Virgin, of Mercury: the Crab, of the Moon: the Lion, of the Sun: the Archer and the Fish, of Jupiter: 
Capricorn and Aquarius, of Saturn. 


Their altitudes. 


The Ram has the altitude of the Sun: the Bull, of the Moon: the Crab, of Jupiter: the Virgin, of Mars: the 
Scales, of Saturn: Capricorn, of Mercury: the Fish, of Venus. 


The phases of the moon. 


It is in conjunction whenever it is in the same degree as the sun: it is born when it is fifteen degrees 
distant from the sun: it rises when it is crescent-shaped, and this occurs twice , at which times it is sixty 
degrees distant from the sun: it is half-full twice, when it is ninety degrees from the sun: twice it is 
gibbous, when it is one hundred and twenty degrees from the sun: it is twice a full moon, giving full light, 
when it is a hundred and fifty degrees from the sun: it is a complete moon when it is a hundred and eighty 
degrees distant from the sun. We say twice, because these phases occur both when the moon waxes and 
when it wanes. In two and a half days the moon traverses each sign. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CONCERNING AIR AND WINDS 


Air is the most subtle element, and is moist and warm: heavier, indeed, than fire: but lighter than earth 
and water: it is the cause of respiration and voice: it is colourless, that is, it has no colour by nature: it is 
clear and transparent, for it is capable of receiving light: it ministers to three of our senses, for it is by its 
aid that we see, hear and smell: it has the power likewise of receiving heat and cold, dryness and 
moisture, and its movements in space are up, down, within, without, to the right and to the left, and the 
cyclical movement. 


It does not derive its light from itself, but is illuminated by sun, and moon, and stars, and fire. And this is 
just what the Scripture means when it says, And darkness was upon the deep ; for its object is to shew 
that the air has not derived its light from itself, but that it is quite a different essence from light. 


And wind is a movement of air: or wind is a rush of air which changes its name as it changes the place 
whence it rushes . 


Its place is in the air. For place is the circumference of a body. But what is it that surrounds bodies but 
air? There are, moreover, different places in which the movement of air originates, and from these the 
winds get their names. There are in all twelve winds. It is said that air is just fire after it has been 
extinguished, or the vapour of heated water. At all events, in its own special nature the air is warm, but it 
becomes cold owing to the proximity of water and earth, so that the lower parts of it are cold, and the 
higher warm . 


These then are the winds : Caecias, or Meses, arises in the region where the sun rises in summer. 
Subsolanus, where the sun rises at the equinoxes. Eurus, where it rises in winter. Africus, where it sets in 
winter. Favonius, where it sets at the equinoxes, and Corus, or Olympias, or Iapyx, where it sets in 
summer. Then come Auster and Aquilo, whose blasts oppose one another. Between Aquilo and Caecias 
comes Boreas: and between Eurus and Auster, Phoenix or Euronotus; between Auster and Africus, 
Libonotus or Leuconotus: and lastly, between Aquilo and Corus, Thrascias, or Cercius, as it is called by the 
inhabitants of that region. 


[These , then, are the races which dwell at the ends of the world: beside Subsolanus are the Bactriani: 
beside Eurus, the Indians: beside Phoenix, the Red Sea and Ethiopia: beside Libonotus, the Garamantes, 
who are beyond Systis: beside Africus, the Ethiopians and the Western Mauri: beside Favonius, the 
columns of Hercules and the beginnings of Libya and Europe: beside Corus, Iberia, which is now called 
Spain: beside Thrascia, the Gauls and the neighbouring nations: beside Aquilo, the Scythians who are 
beyond Thrace: beside Boreas, Pontus, Maeotis and the Sarmatae: beside Caecias, the Caspian Sea and 
the Sacai.] 


CHAPTER IX 


CONCERNING THE WATERS 


Water also is one of the four elements, the most beautiful of God’s creations. It is both wet and cold, 
heavy, and with a tendency to descend, and flows with great readiness. It is this the Holy Scripture has in 
view when it says, And darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters . For the deep is nothing else than a huge quantity of water whose limit man cannot 
comprehend. In the beginning, indeed, the water lay all over the surface of the earth. And first God 
created the firmament to divide the water above the firmament from the water below the firmament. For 
in the midst of the sea of waters the firmament was established at the Master’s decree. And out of it God 
bade the firmament arise, and it arose. Now for what reason was it that God placed water above the 
firmament? It was because of the intense burning heat of the sun and ether . For immediately under the 
firmament is spread out the ether , and the sun and moon and stars are in the firmament, and so if water 


pungency. The Jews had slain their prophets. I may ask, What has this to do with the apostle of the rival 
god, one so amiable withal, who could hardly be said to condemn even the failings of his own people; and 
who, moreover, has himself some hand in making away with the same prophets whom he is destroying? 
What injury did Israel commit against him in slaying those whom he too has reprobated, since he was the 
first to pass a hostile sentence on them? But Israel sinned against their own God. He upbraided their 
iniquity to whom the injured God pertains; and certainly he is anything but the adversary of the injured 
Deity. Else he would not have burdened them with the charge of killing even the Lord, in the words, “Who 
both killed the Lord Jesus and their own prophets,” although (the pronoun) their own be an addition of the 
heretics. Now, what was there so very acrimonious in their killing Christ the proclaimer of the new god, 
after they had put to death also the prophets of their own god? The fact, however, of their having slain the 
Lord and His servants, is put as a case of climax. Now, if it were the Christ of one god and the prophets of 
another god whom they slew, he would certainly have placed the impious crimes on the same level, 
instead of mentioning them in the way of a climax; but they did not admit of being put on the same level: 
the climax, therefore, was only possible by the sin having been in fact committed against one and the 
same Lord in the two respective circumstances. To one and the same Lord, then, belonged Christ and the 
prophets. What that “sanctification of ours” is, which he declares to be “the will of God,” you may discover 
from the opposite conduct which he forbids. That we should “abstain from fornication,” not from 
marriage; that every one “should know how to possess his vessel in honour.” In what way? “Not in the lust 
of concupiscence, even as the Gentiles.” Concupiscence, however, is not ascribed to marriage even among 
the Gentiles, but to extravagant, unnatural, and enormous sins. The law of nature is opposed to luxury as 
well as to grossness and uncleanness; it does not forbid connubial intercourse, but concupiscence; and it 
takes care of our vessel by the honourable estate of matrimony. This passage (of the apostle) I would treat 
in such a way as to maintain the superiority of the other and higher sanctity, preferring continence and 
virginity to marriage, but by no means prohibiting the latter. For my hostility is directed against those who 
are for destroying the God of marriage, not those who follow after chastity. He says that those who 
“remain unto the coming of Christ,” along with “the dead in Christ, shall rise first,” being “caught up in 
the clouds to meet the Lord in the air.” I find it was in their foresight of all this, that the heavenly 
intelligences gazed with admiration on “the Jerusalem which is above,” and by the mouth of Isaiah said 
long ago: “Who are these that fly as clouds, and as doves with their young ones, unto me?” Now, as Christ 
has prepared for us this ascension into heaven, He must be the Christ of whom Amos spoke: “It is He who 
builds His ascent up to the heavens,” even for Himself and His people. Now, from whom shall I expect (the 
fulfilment of) all this, except from Him whom I have heard give the promise thereof? What “spirit” does he 
forbid us to “quench,” and what “prophesyings” to “despise?” Not the Creator’s spirit, nor the Creator’s 
prophesyings, Marcion of course replies. For he has already quenched and despised the thing which he 
destroys, and is unable to forbid what he has despised. It is then incumbent on Marcion now to display in 
his church that spirit of his god which must not be quenched, and the prophesyings which must not be 
despised. And since he has made such a display as he thinks fit, let him know that we shall challenge it 
whatever it may be to the rule of the grace and power of the Spirit and the prophets—namely, to foretell 
the future, to reveal the secrets of the heart, and to explain mysteries. And when he shall have failed to 
produce and give proof of any such criterion, we will then on our side bring out both the Spirit and the 
prophecies of the Creator, which utter predictions according to His will. Thus it will be clearly seen of 
what the apostle spoke, even of those things which were to happen in the church of his God; and as long 
as He endures, so long also does His Spirit work, and so long are His promises repeated. Come now, you 
who deny the salvation of the flesh, and who, whenever there occurs the specific mention of body in a 
case of this sort, interpret it as meaning anything rather than the substance of the flesh, (tell me) how is it 
that the apostle has given certain distinct names to all (our faculties), and has comprised them all in one 
prayer for their safety, desiring that our “spirit and soul and body may be preserved blameless unto the 
coming of our Lord and Saviour (Jesus) Christ?” Now he has here propounded the soul and the body as 
two several and distinct things. For although the soul has a kind of body of a quality of its own, just as the 
spirit has, yet as the soul and the body are distinctly named, the soul has its own peculiar appellation, not 
requiring the common designation of body. This is left for “the flesh,” which having no proper name (in 
this passage), necessarily makes use of the common designation. Indeed, I see no other substance in man, 
after spirit and soul, to which the term body can be applied except “the flesh.” This, therefore, I 
understand to be meant by the word “body”—as often as the latter is not specifically named. Much more 
do I so understand it in the present passage, where the flesh is expressly called by the name “body.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. AN ABSURD ERASURE OF MARCION; ITS OBJECT TRANSPARENT. 
THE FINAL JUDGMENT ON THE HEATHEN AS WELL AS THE JEWS COULD NOT BE ADMINISTERED BY MARCION’S 
CHRIST. THE MAN OF SIN—WHAT? INCONSISTENCY OF MARCION’S VIEW. THE ANTICHRIST. THE GREAT EVENTS 
OF THE LAST APOSTASY WITHIN THE PROVIDENCE AND INTENTION OF THE CREATOR, WHOSE ARE ALL THINGS 
FROM THE BEGINNING. SIMILARITY OF THE PAULINE PRECEPTS WITH THOSE OF THE CREATOR 


We are obliged from time to time to recur to certain topics in order to affirm truths which are connected 
with them. We repeat then here, that as the Lord is by the apostle proclaimed as the awarder of both weal 
and woe, He must be either the Creator, or (as Marcion would be loth to admit) One like the Creator 
—”with whom it is a righteous thing to recompense tribulation to them who afflict us, and to ourselves, 
who are afflicted, rest, when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed as coming from heaven with the angels of 


had not been put above it the firmament would have been consumed by the heat . 


Next, God bade the waters be gathered together into one mass . But when the Scripture speaks of one 
mass it evidently does not mean that they were gathered together into one place: for immediately it goes 
on to say, And the gatherings of the waters He called seas : but the words signify that the waters were 
separated off in a body from the earth into distinct groups. Thus the waters were gathered together into 
their special collections and the dry land was brought to view. And hence arose the two seas that surround 
Egypt, for it lies between two seas. These collections contain various seas and mountains, and islands, and 
promontories, and harbours, and surround various bays and beaches, and coastlands. For the word beach 
is used when the nature of the tract is sandy, while coastland signifies that it is rocky and deep close into 
shore, getting deep all on a sudden. In like manner arose also the sea that lies where the sun rises, the 
name of which is the Indian Sea: also the northern sea called the Caspian. The lakes also were formed in 
the same manner. 


The ocean, then, is like a river encircling the whole earth, and I think it is concerning it that the divine 
Scripture says, A river went out of Paradise . The water of the ocean is sweet and potable . It is it that 
furnishes the seas with water which, because it stays a long time in the seas and stands unmoved, 
becomes bitter: for the sun and the waterspouts draw up always the finer parts. Thus it is that clouds are 
formed and showers take place, because the filtration makes the water sweet. 


This is parted into four first divisions, that is to say, into four rivers. The name of the first is Pheison, 
which is the Indian Ganges; the name of the second is Geon, which is the Nile flowing from Ethiopia down 
to Egypt: the name of the third is Tigris, and the name of the fourth is Euphrates. There are also very 
many other mighty rivers of which some empty themselves into the sea and others are used up in the 
earth. Thus the whole earth is bored through and mined, and has, so to speak, certain veins through 
which it sends up in springs the water it has received from the sea. The water of the spring thus depends 
for its character on the quality of the earth. For the sea water is filtered and strained through the earth 
and thus becomes sweet. But if the place from which the spring arises is bitter or briny, so also is the 
water that is sent up . Moreover, it often happens that water which has been closely pent up bursts 
through with violence, and thus it becomes warm. And this is why they send forth waters that are 
naturally warm. 


By the divine decree hollow places are made in the earth, and so into these the waters are gathered. And 
this is how mountains are formed. God, then, bade the first water produce living breath, since it was to be 
by water and the Holy Spirit that moved upon the waters in the beginning , that man was to be renewed. 
For this is what the divine Basilius said: Therefore it produced living creatures, small and big; whales and 
dragons, fish that swim in the waters, and feathered fowl. The birds form a link between water and earth 
and air: for they have their origin in the water, they live on the earth and they fly in the air. Water, then, is 
the most beautiful element and rich in usefulness, and purifies from all filth, and not only from the filth of 
the body but from that of the soul, if it should have received the grace of the Spirit . 


Concerning the seas . 


The AEgean Sea is received by the Hellespont, which ends at Abydos and Sestus: next, the Propontis, 
which ends at Chalcedon and Byzantium: here are the straits where the Pontus arises. Next, the lake of 
Maeotis. Again, from the beginning of Europe and Libya it is the Iberian Sea, which extends from the 
pillars of Hercules to the Pyrenees mountain. Then the Ligurian Sea as far as the borders of Etruria. Next, 
the Sardinian Sea, which is above Sardinia and inclines downwards to Libya. Then the Etrurian Sea, 
which begins at the extreme limits of Liguria and ends at Sicily. Then the Libyan Sea. Then the Cretan, 
and Sicilian, and Ionian, and Adriatic Seas, the last of which is poured out of the Sicilian Sea, which is 
called the Corinthian Gulf, or the Alcyonian Sea. The Saronic Sea is surrounded by the Sunian and 
Scyllaean Seas. Next is the Myrtoan Sea and the Icarian Sea, in which are also the Cyclades. Then the 
Carpathian, and Pamphylian, and Egyptian Seas: and, thereafter, above the Icarian Sea, the AEgean Sea 
pours itself out. There is also the coast of Europe from the mouth of the Tanais River to the Pillars of 
Hercules, 609,709 stadia: and that of Libya from the Tigris, as far as the mouth of the Canobus, 209,252 
stadia: and lastly, that of Asia from the Canobus to the Tanais, which, including the Gulf, is 4,111 stadia. 
And so the full extent of the seaboard of the world that we inhabit with the gulfs is 1,309,072 stadia . 


CHAPTER X 


CONCERNING EARTH AND ITS PRODUCTS 


The earth is one of the four elements, dry, cold, heavy, motionless, brought into being by God, out of 
nothing on the first day. For in the beginning, he said, God created the heaven and the earth : but the seat 
and foundation of the earth no man has been able to declare. Some, indeed, hold that its seat is the 
waters: thus the divine David says, To Him Who established the earth on the waters . Others place it in the 
air. Again some other says, He Who hangeth the earth on nothing . And, again, David, the singer of God, 
says, as though the representative of God, I bear up the pillars of it , meaning by “pillars” the force that 
sustains it. Further, the expression, He hath founded it upon the seas , shews clearly that the earth is on 


all hands surrounded with water. But whether we grant that it is established on itself, or on air or on 
water, or on nothing, we must not turn aside from reverent thought, but must admit that all things are 
sustained and preserved by the power of the Creator. 


In the beginning, then, as the Holy Scripture says , it was hidden beneath the waters, and was unwrought, 
that is to say, not beautified. But at God’s bidding, places to hold the waters appeared, and then the 
mountains came into existence, and at the divine command the earth received its own proper adornment, 
and was dressed in all manner of herbs and plants, and on these, by the divine decree, was bestowed the 
power of growth and nourishment, and of producing seed to generate their like. Moreover, at the bidding 
of the Creator it produced also all manner of kinds of living creatures, creeping things, and wild beasts, 
and cattle. All, indeed, are for the seasonable use of man: but of them some are for food, such as stags, 
sheep, deer, and such like: others for service such as camels, oxen, horses, asses, and such like: and 
others for enjoyment, such as apes, and among birds, jays and parrots, and such like. Again, amongst 
plants and herbs some are fruit bearing, others edible, others fragrant and flowery, given to us for our 
enjoyment, for example, the rose and such like, and others for the healing of disease. For there is not a 
single animal or plant in which the Creator has not implanted some form of energy capable of being used 
to satisfy man’s needs. For He Who knew all things before they were, saw that in the future man would go 
forward in the strength of his own will, and would be subject to corruption, and, therefore, He created all 
things for his seasonable use, alike those in the firmament, and those on the earth, and those in the 
waters. 


Indeed, before the transgression all things were under his power. For God set him as ruler over all things 
on the earth and in the waters. Even the serpent was accustomed to man, and approached him more 
readily than it did other living creatures, and held intercourse with him with delightful motions . And 
hence it was through it that the devil, the prince of evil, made his most wicked suggestion to our first 
parents . Moreover, the earth of its own accord used to yield fruits, for the benefit of the animals that 
were obedient to man, and there was neither rain nor tempest on the earth. But after the transgression, 
when he was compared with the unintelligent cattle and became like to them , after he had contrived that 
in him irrational desire should have rule over reasoning mind and had become disobedient to the Master’s 
command, the subject creation rose up against him whom the Creator had appointed to be ruler: and it 
was appointed for him that he should till with sweat the earth from which he had been taken. 


But even now wild beasts are not without their uses, for, by the terror they cause, they bring man to the 
knowledge of his Creator and lead him to call upon His name. And, further, at the transgression the thorn 
sprung out of the earth in accordance with the Lord’s express declaration and was conjoined with the 
pleasures of the rose, that it might lead us to remember the transgression on account of which the earth 
was condemned to bring forth for us thorns and prickles . 


That this is the case is made worthy of belief from the fact that their endurance is secured by the word of 
the Lord, saying, Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth . 


Further, some hold that the earth is in the form of a sphere, others that it is in that of a cone. At all events 
it is much smaller than the heaven, and suspended almost like a point in its midst. And it will pass away 
and be changed. But blessed is the man who inherits the earth promised to the meek . 


For the earth that is to be the possession of the holy is immortal. Who, then, can fitly marvel at the 
boundless and incomprehensible wisdom of the Creator? Or who can render sufficient thanks to the Giver 
of so many blessings ? 


[There are also provinces, or prefectures, of the earth which we recognise: Europe embraces thirty four, 
and the huge continent of Asia has forty-eight of these provinces, and twelve canons as they are called .] 


CHAPTER XI 
CONCERNING PARADISE 


Now when God was about to fashion man out of the visible and invisible creation in His own image and 
likeness to reign as king and ruler over all the earth and all that it contains, He first made for him, so to 
speak, a kingdom in which he should live a life of happiness and prosperity . And this is the divine 
paradise , planted in Eden by the hands of God, a very storehouse of joy and gladness of heart (for “Eden” 
means luxuriousness ). Its site is higher in the East than all the earth: it is temperate and the air that 
surrounds it is the rarest and purest: evergreen plants are its pride, sweet fragrances abound, it is flooded 
with light, and in sensuous freshness and beauty it transcends imagination: in truth the place is divine, a 
meet home for him who was created in God’s image: no creature lacking reason made its dwelling there 
but man alone, the work of God’s own hands. 


In its midst God planted the tree of life and the tree of knowledge . The tree of knowledge was for trial, 
and proof, and exercise of man’s obedience and disobedience: and hence it was named the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, or else it was because to those who partook of it was given power to know 
their own nature. Now this is a good thing for those who are mature, but an evil thing for the immature 


and those whose appetites are too strong , being like solid food to tender babes still in need of milk . For 
our Creator, God, did not intend us to be burdened with care and troubled about many things, nor to take 
thought about, or make provision for, our own life. But this at length was Adam’s fate: for he tasted and 
knew that he was naked and made a girdle round about him: for he took fig-leaves and girded himself 
about. But before they took of the fruit, They were both naked, Adam and Eve, and were not ashamed . 
For God meant that we should be thus free from passion, and this is indeed the mark of a mind absolutely 
void of passion. Yea, He meant us further to be free from care and to have but one work to perform, to 
sing as do the angels, without ceasing or intermission, the praises of the Creator, and to delight in 
contemplation of Him and to cast all our care on Him. This is what the Prophet David proclaimed to us 
when He said, Cast thy burden on the Lord, and He will sustain thee . And, again, in the Gospels, Christ 
taught His disciples saying, Take no thought for your life what ye shall eat, nor for your body what ye shall 
put on . And further, Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness and all these things shall be 
added unto you . And to Martha He said, Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many 
things: but one thing is needful: and Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be taken away from 
her , meaning, clearly, sitting at His feet and listening to His words. 


The tree of life, on the other hand, was a tree having the energy that is the cause of life, or to be eaten 
only by those who deserve to live and are not subject to death. Some, indeed, have pictured Paradise as a 
realm of sense , and others as a realm of mind. But it seems to me, that, just as man is a creature, in 
whom we find both sense and mind blended together, in like manner also man’s most holy temple 
combines the properties of sense and mind, and has this twofold expression: for, as we said, the life in the 
body is spent in the most divine and lovely region, while the life in the soul is passed in a place far more 
sublime and of more surpassing beauty, where God makes His home, and where He wraps man about as 
with a glorious garment, and robes him in His grace, and delights and sustains him like an angel with the 
sweetest of all fruits, the contemplation of Himself. Verily it has been fitly named the tree of life. For since 
the life is not cut short by death, the sweetness of the divine participation is imparted to those who share 
it. And this is, in truth, what God meant by every tree, saying, Of every tree in Paradise thou mayest freely 
eat . For the every’ is just Himself in Whom and through Whom the universe is maintained. But the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil was for the distinguishing between the many divisions of contemplation, 
and this is just the knowledge of one’s own nature, which, indeed, is a good thing for those who are 
mature and advanced in divine contemplation (being of itself a proclamation of the magnificence of God), 
and have no fear of falling , because they have through time come to have the habit of such 
contemplation, but it is an evil thing to those still young and with stronger appetites, who by reason of 
their insecure hold on the better part, and because as yet they are not firmly established in the seat of the 
one and only good, are apt to be torn and dragged away from this to the care of their own body. 


Thus, to my thinking, the divine Paradise is twofold, and the God-inspired Fathers handed down a true 
message, whether they taught this doctrine or that. Indeed, it is possible to understand by every tree the 
knowledge of the divine power derived from created things. In the words of the divine Apostle, For the 
invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made . But of all these thoughts and speculations the sublimest is that dealing with ourselves, 
that is, with our own composition. As the divine David says, The knowledge of Thee from me , that is from 
my constitution, was made a wonder . But for the reasons we have already mentioned, such knowledge 
was dangerous for Adam who had been so lately created . 


The tree of life too may be understood as that more divine thought that has its origin in the world of 
sense, and the ascent through that to the originating and constructive cause of all. And this was the name 
He gave to every tree, implying fulness and indivisibility, and conveying only participation in what is good. 
But by the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, we are to understand that sensible and pleasurable 
food which, sweet though it seems, in reality brings him who partakes of it into communion with evil. For 
God says, Of every tree in Paradise thou mayest freely eat . It is, me-thinks, as if God said, Through all My 
creations thou art to ascend to Me thy creator, and of all the fruits thou mayest pluck one, that is, Myself 
who art the true life: let every thing bear for thee the fruit of life, and let participation in Me be the 
support of your own being. For in this way thou wilt be immortal. But of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die . For sensible 
food is by nature for the replenishing of that which gradually wastes away and it passes into the drought 
and perisheth: and he cannot remain incorruptible who partakes of sensible food. 


CHAPTER XII 
CONCERNING MAN 


In this way, then, God brought into existence mental essence , by which I mean, angels and all the 
heavenly orders. For these clearly have a mental and incorporeal nature: “incorporeal” I mean in 
comparison with the denseness of matter. For the Deity alone in reality is immaterial and incorporeal. But 
further He created in the same way sensible essence , that is heaven and earth and the intermediate 
region; and so He created both the kind of being that is of His own nature (for the nature that has to do 
with reason is related to God, and apprehensible by mind alone), and the kind which, inasmuch as it 
clearly falls under the province of the senses, is separated from Him by the greatest interval. And it was 


also fit that there should be a mixture of both kinds of being, as a token of still greater wisdom and of the 
opulence of the Divine expenditure as regards natures, as Gregorius, the expounder of God’s being and 
ways, puts it, and to be a sort of connecting link between the visible and invisible natures . And by the 
word “fit” I mean, simply that it was an evidence of the Creator’s will, for that will is the law and 
ordinance most meet, and no one will say to his Maker, “Why hast Thou so fashioned me?” For the potter 
is able at his will to make vessels of various patterns out of his clay , as a proof of his own wisdom. 


Now this being the case, He creates with His own hands man of a visible nature and an invisible, after His 
own image and likeness: on the one hand man’s body He formed of earth, and on the other his reasoning 
and thinking soul He bestowed upon him by His own inbreathing, and this is what we mean by “after His 
image.” For the phrase “after His image” clearly refers to the side of his nature which consists of mind 
and free will, whereas “after His likeness” means likeness in virtue so far as that is possible. 


Further, body and soul were formed at one and the same time , not first the one and then the other, as 
Origen so senselessly supposes. 


God then made man without evil, upright, virtuous, free from pain and care, glorified with every virtue, 
adorned with all that is good, like a sort of second microcosm within the great world , another angel 
capable of worship, compound, surveying the visible creation and initiated into the mysteries of the realm 
of thought, king over the things of earth, but subject to a higher king, of the earth and of the heaven, 
temporal and eternal, belonging to the realm of sight and to the realm of thought, midway between 
greatness and lowliness, spirit and flesh: for he is spirit by grace, but flesh by overweening pride: spirit 
that he may abide and glorify his Benefactor, and flesh that he may suffer, and suffering may be 
admonished and disciplined when he prides himself in his greatness : here, that is, in the present life, his 
life is ordered as an animal’s, but elsewhere, that is, in the age to come, he is changed and—to complete 
the mystery—becomes deified by merely inclining himself towards God; becoming deified, in the way of 
participating in the divine glory and not in that of a change into the divine being . 


But God made him by nature sinless, and endowed him with free will. By sinless, I mean not that sin could 
find no place in him (for that is the case with Deity alone), but that sin is the result of the free volition he 
enjoys rather than an integral part of his nature ; that is to say, he has the power to continue and go 
forward in the path of goodness, by co-operating with the divine grace, and likewise to turn from good 
and take to wickedness, for God has conceded this by conferring freedom of will upon him. For there is no 
virtue in what is the result of mere force . 


The soul, accordingly , is a living essence, simple, incorporeal, invisible in its proper nature to bodily eyes, 
immortal, reasoning and intelligent, formless, making use of an organised body, and being the source of 
its powers of life, and growth, and sensation, and generation , mind being but its purest part and not in 
any wise alien to it; (for as the eye to the body, so is the mind to the soul); further it enjoys freedom and 
volition and energy, and is mutable, that is, it is given to change, because it is created. All these qualities 
according to nature it has received of the grace of the Creator, of which grace it has received both its 
being and this particular kind of nature. 


Marg. The different applications of “incorporeal.” We understand two kinds of what is incorporeal and 
invisible and formless: the one is such in essence, the other by free gift: and likewise the one is such in 
nature, and the other only in comparison with the denseness of matter. God then is incorporeal by nature, 
but the angels and demons and souls are said to be so by free gift, and in comparison with the denseness 
of matter. 


Further, body is that which has three dimensions, that is to say, it has length and breadth and depth, or 
thickness. And every body is composed of the four elements; the bodies of living creatures, moreover, are 
composed of the four humours. 


Now there are, it should be known, four elements: earth which is dry and cold: water which is cold and 
wet: air which is wet and warm: fire which is warm and dry. In like manner there are also four humours, 
analogous to the four elements: black bile, which bears an analogy to earth, for it is dry and cold: phlegm, 
analogous to water, for it is cold and wet: blood, analogous to air , for it is wet and warm: yellow bile, the 
analogue to fire, for it is warm and dry. Now, fruits are composed of the elements, and the humours are 
composed of the fruits, and the bodies of living creatures consist of the humours and dissolve back into 
them. For every thing that is compound dissolves back into its elements. 


Marg. That man has community alike with inanimate things and animate creatures, whether they are 
devoid of or possess the faculty of reason. 


Man, it is to be noted, has community with things inanimate, and participates in the life of unreasoning 
creatures, and shares in the mental processes of those endowed with reason. For the bond of union 
between man and inanimate things is the body and its composition out of the four elements: and the bond 
between man and plants consists, in addition to these things, of their powers of nourishment and growth 
and seeding, that is, generation: and finally, over and above these links man is connected with 
unreasoning animals by appetite, that is anger and desire, and sense and impulsive movement. 


There are then five senses, sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch. Further, impulsive movement consists in 
change from place to place, and in the movements of the body as a whole and in the emission of voice and 
the drawing of breath. For we have it in our power to perform or refrain from performing these actions. 


Lastly, man’s reason unites him to incorporeal and intelligent natures, for he applies his reason and mind 
and judgment to everything, and pursues after virtues, and eagerly follows after piety, which is the crown 
of the virtues. And so man is a microcosm. 


Moreover, it should be known that division and flux and change are peculiar to the body alone. By change, 
I mean change in quality, that is in heat and cold and so forth: by flux, I mean change in the way of 
depletion , for dry things and wet things and spirit suffer depletion, and require repletion: so that hunger 
and thirst are natural affections. Again, division is the separation of the humours, one from another, and 
the partition into form and matter . 


But piety and thought are the peculiar properties of the soul. And the virtues are common to soul and 
body, although they are referred to the soul as if the soul were making use of the body. 


The reasoning part, it should be understood, naturally bears rule over that which is void of reason. For the 
faculties of the soul are divided into that which has reason, and that which is without reason. Again, of 
that which is without reason there are two divisions: that which does not listen to reason, that is to say, is 
disobedient to reason, and that which listens and obeys reason. That which does not listen or obey reason 
is the vital or pulsating faculty, and the spermatic or generative faculty, and the vegetative or nutritive 
faculty: to this belong also the faculties of growth and bodily formation. For these are not under the 
dominion of reason but under that of nature. That which listens to and obeys reason, on the other hand is 
divided into anger and desire. And the unreasoning part of the soul is called in common the pathetic and 
the appetitive . Further, it is to be understood, that impulsive movement likewise belongs to the part that 
is obedient to reason. 


The part which does not pay heed to reason includes the nutritive and generative and pulsating faculties: 
and the name “vegetative “ is applied to the faculties of increase and nutriment and generation, and the 
name “vital” to the faculty of pulsation. 


Of the faculty of nutrition, then, there are four forces: an attractive force which attracts nourishment: a 
retentive force by which nourishment is retained and not suffered to be immediately excreted: an 
alternative force by which the food is resolved into the humours: and an excretive force, by which the 
excess of food is excreted into the draught and cast forth. 


The forces again , inherent in a living creature are, it should be noted, partly psychical, partly vegetative, 
partly vital. The psychical forces are concerned with free volition, that is to say, impulsive movement and 
sensation. Impulsive movement includes change of place and movement of the body as a whole, and 
phonation and respiration. For it is in our power to perform or refrain from performing these acts. The 
vegetative and vital forces, however, are quite outside the province of will. The vegetative, moreover, 
include the faculties of nourishment and growth, and generation, and the vital power is the faculty of 
pulsation. For these go on energising whether we will it or not. 


Lastly, we must observe that of actual things, some are good, and some are bad. A good thing in 
anticipation constitutes desire: while a good thing in realisation constitutes pleasure. Similarly an evil 
thing in anticipation begets fear, and in realisation it begets pain. And when we speak of good in this 
connection we are to be understood to mean both real and apparent good: and, similarly, we mean real 
and apparent evil. 


CHAPTER XIII 
CONCERNING PLEASURES 


There are pleasures of the soul and pleasures of the body. The pleasures of the soul are those which are 
the exclusive possession of the soul, such as the pleasures of learning and contemplation. The pleasures of 
the body, however, are those which are enjoyed by soul and body in fellowship, and hence are called 
bodily pleasures: and such are the pleasures of food and intercourse and the like. But one could not find 
any class of pleasures belonging solely to the body . 


Again, some pleasures are true, others false. And the exclusively intellectual pleasures consist in 
knowledge and contemplation, while the pleasures of the body depend upon sensation. Further, of bodily 
pleasures , some are both natural and necessary, in the absence of which life is impossible, for example 
the pleasures of food which replenishes waste, and the pleasures of necessary clothing. Others are natural 
but not necessary, as the pleasures of natural and lawful intercourse. For though the function that these 
perform is to secure the permanence of the race as a whole, it is still possible to live a virgin life apart 
from them. Others, however, are neither natural nor necessary, such as drunkenness, lust, and surfeiting 
to excess. For these contribute neither to the maintenance of our own lives nor to the succession of the 
race, but on the contrary, are rather even a hindrance. He therefore that would live a life acceptable to 


God must follow after those pleasures which are both natural and necessary: and must give a secondary 
place to those which are natural but not necessary, and enjoy them only in fitting season, and manner, and 
measure; while the others must be altogether renounced. 


Those then are to be considered moral pleasures which are not bound up with pain, and bring no cause 
for repentance, and result in no other harm and keep within the bounds of moderation, and do not draw 
us far away from serious occupations, nor make slaves of us. 


CHAPTER XIV 
CONCERNING PAIN 


There are four varieties of pain, viz., anguish , grief , envy, pity. Anguish is pain without utterance: grief is 
pain that is heavy to bear like a burden: envy is pain over the good fortune of others: pity is pain over the 
evil fortune of others. 


CHAPTER XV 
CONCERNING FEAR 


Fear is divided into six varieties: viz., shrinking , shame, disgrace, consternation, panic, anxiety . 
Shrinking is fear of some act about to take place. Shame is fear arising from the anticipation of blame: 
and this is the highest form of the affection. Disgrace is fear springing from some base act already done, 
and even for this form there is some hope of salvation. Consternation is fear originating in some huge 
product of the imagination. Panic is fear caused by some unusual product of the imagination. Anxiety is 
fear of failure, that is, of misfortune: for when we fear that our efforts will not meet with success, we 
suffer anxiety. 


CHAPTER XVI 
CONCERNING ANGER 


Anger is the ebullition of the heart’s blood produced by bilious exhalation or turbidity. Hence it is that the 
words chole and cholos are both used in the sense of anger. Anger is sometimes lust for vengeance. For 
when we are wronged or think that we are wronged, we are distressed, and there arises this mixture of 
desire and anger. 


There are three forms of anger: rage, which the Greeks also call chole or cholos, menis and kotos. When 
anger arises and begins to be roused, it is called rage or chole or cholos. Wrath again implies that the bile 
endures, that is to say, that the memory of the wrong abides: and indeed the Greek word for it, menis is 
derived from menein, and means what abides and is transferred to memory. Rancour, on the other hand, 
implies watching for a suitable moment for revenge, and the Greek word for it is kotos from keisthai. 


Anger further is the satellite of reason, the vindicator of desire. For when we long after anything and are 
opposed in our desire by some one, we are angered at that person, as though we had been wronged: and 
reason evidently deems that there are just grounds for displeasure in what has happened, in the case of 
those who, like us, have in the natural course of things to guard their own position. 


CHAPTER XVII 
CONCERNING IMAGINATION 


Imagination is a faculty of the unreasoning part of the soul. It is through the organs of sense that it is 
brought into action, and it is spoken of as sensation. And further, what is imagined and perceived is that 
which comes within the scope of the faculty of imagination and sensation. For example, the sense of sight 
is the visual faculty itself, but the object of sight is that which comes within the scope of the sense of 
sight, such as a stone or any other such object. Further, an imagination is an affection of the unreasoning 
part of the soul which is occasioned by some object acting upon the sensation. But an appearance is an 
empty affection of the unreasoning part of the soul, not occasioned by any object acting upon the 
sensation. Moreover the organ of imagination is the anterior ventricle of the brain. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
CONCERNING SENSATION 


Sensation is that faculty of the soul whereby material objects can be apprehended or discriminated. And 
the sensoria are the organs or members through which sensations are conveyed. And the objects of sense 
are the things that come within the province of sensation. And lastly, the subject of sense is the living 
animal which possesses the faculty of sensation. Now there are five senses, and likewise five organs of 


sense. 


The first sense is sight: and the sensoria or organs of sight are the nerves of the brain and the eyes. Now 
sight is primarily perception of colour, but along with the colour it discriminates the body that has colour, 
and its size and form, and locality, and the intervening space and the number : also whether it is in motion 
or at rest, rough or smooth, even or uneven, sharp or blunt, and finally whether its composition is watery 
or earthy, that is, wet or dry. 


The second sense is hearing, whereby voices and sounds are perceived. And it distinguishes these as 
sharp or deep, or smooth or loud. Its organs are the soft nerves of the brain, and the structure of the ears. 
Further, man and the ape are the only animals that do not move their ears. 


The third sense is smell, which is caused by the nostrils transmitting the vapours to the brain: and it is 
bounded by the extreme limits of the anterior ventricle of the brain. It is the faculty by which vapours are 
perceived and apprehended. Now, the most generic distinction between vapours is whether they have a 
good or an evil odour, or form an intermediate class with neither a good nor an evil odour. A good odour is 
produced by the thorough digestion in the body of the humours. When they are only moderately digested 
the intermediate class is formed, and when the digestion is very imperfect or utterly wanting, an evil 
odour results. 


The fourth sense is taste: it is the faculty whereby the humours are apprehended or perceived, and its 
organs of sense are the tongue, and more especially the lips, and the palate (which the Greeks call 
ouraniskos ), and in these are nerves that come from the brain and are spread out, and convey to the 
dominant part of the soul the perception or sensation they have encountered . The so-called gustatory 
qualities of the humours are these:—sweetness, pungency, bitterness, astringency, acerbity, sourness, 
saltness, fattiness, stickiness; for taste is capable of discriminating all these. But water has none of these 
qualities, and is therefore devoid of taste. Moreover, astringency is only a more intense and exaggerated 
form of acerbity. 


The fifth sense is touch, which is common to all living things . Its organs are nerves which come from the 
brain and ramify all through the body. Hence the body as a whole, including even the other organs of 
sense, possesses the sense of touch. Within its scope come heat and cold, softness and hardness, viscosity 
and brittleness , heaviness and lightness: for it is by touch alone that these qualities are discriminated. On 
the other hand, roughness and smoothness, dryness and wetness, thickness and thinness, up and down, 
place and size, whenever that is such as to be embraced in a single application of the sense of touch, are 
all common to touch and sight, as well as denseness and rareness, that is porosity, and rotundity if it is 
small, and some other shapes. In like manner also by the aid of memory and thought perception of the 
nearness of a body is possible, and similarly perception of number up to two or three, and such small and 
easily reckoned figures. But it is by sight rather than touch that these things are perceived. 


The Creator, it is to be noted, fashioned all the other organs of sense in pairs, so that if one were 
destroyed, the other might fill its place. For there are two eyes, two ears, two orifices of the nose, and two 
tongues, which in some animals, such as snakes, are separate, but in others, like man, are united. But 
touch is spread over the whole body with the exception of bones, nerves, nails, horns, hairs, ligaments, 
and other such structures. 


Further, it is to be observed that sight is possible only in straight lines, whereas smell and hearing are not 
limited to straight lines only, but act in all directions. Touch, again, and taste act neither in straight lines, 
nor in every direction, but only when each comes near to the sensible objects that are proper to it. 


CHAPTER XIX 
CONCERNING THOUGHT 


The faculty of thought deals with judgments and assents, and impulse to action and disinclinations, and 
escapes from action: and more especially with thoughts connected with what is thinkable, and the virtues 
and the different branches of learning, and the theories of the arts and matters of counsel and choice . 
Further, it is this faculty which prophesies the future to us in dreams, and this is what the Pythagoreans, 
adopting the Hebrew view, hold to be the one true form of prophecy. The organ of thought then is the mid- 
ventricle of the brain, and the vital spirit it contains . 


CHAPTER XX 
CONCERNING MEMORY 


The faculty of memory is the cause and storehouse of remembrance and recollection. For memory is a 
fantasy that is left behind of some sensation and thought manifesting itself in action; or the preservation 
of a sensation and thought . For the soul comprehends objects of sense through the organs of sense, that 
is to say, it perceives, and thence arises a notion: and similarly it comprehends the objects of thought 
through the mind, and thence arises a thought. It is then the preservation of the types of these notions 


and thoughts that is spoken of as memory. 


Further, it is worthy of remark that the apprehension of matters of thought depends on learning, or 
natural process of thought, and not on sensation. For though objects of sense are retained in the memory 
by themselves, only such objects of thought are remembered as we have learned, and we have no memory 
of their essence. 


Recollection is the name given to the recovery of some memory lost by forgetfulness. For forgetfulness is 
just loss of memory. The faculty of imagination then, having apprehended material objects through the 
senses, transmits this to the faculty of thought or reason (for they are both the same), and this after it has 
received and passed judgment on it, passes it on to the faculty of memory. Now the organ of memory is 
the posterior ventricle of the brain, which the Greeks call the parenkephalis, and the vital spirit it 
contains. 


CHAPTER XXI 
CONCERNING CONCEPTION AND ARTICULATION 


Again the reasoning part of the soul is divided into conception and articulation. Conception is an activity 
of the soul originating in the reason without resulting in utterance. Accordingly, often, even when we are 
silent we run through a whole speech in our minds, and hold discussions in our dreams. And it is this 
faculty chiefly which constitutes us all reasoning beings. For those who are dumb by birth or have lost 
their voice through some disease or injury, are just as much reasoning beings. But articulation by voice or 
in the different dialects requires energy: that is to say, the word is articulated by the tongue and mouth, 
and this is why it is named articulation. It is, indeed, the messenger of thought, and it is because of it that 
we are called speaking beings. 


CHAPTER XXII 


CONCERNING PASSION AND ENERGY 


Passion is a word with various meanings. It is used in regard to the body, and refers to diseases and 
wounds, and again, it is used in reference to the soul, and means desire and anger. But to speak broadly 
and generally, passion is an animal affection which is succeeded by pleasure and pain. For pain succeeds 
passion, but is not the same thing as passion. For passion is an affection of things without sense, but not 
so pain. Pain then is not passion, but the sensation of passion: and it must be considerable, that is to say, it 
must be great enough to come within the scope of sense. 


Again, the definition of passions of the soul is this: Passion is a sensible activity of the appetitive faculty, 
depending on the presentation to the mind of something good or bad. Or in other words, passion is an 
irrational activity of the soul, resulting from the notion of something good or bad. For the notion of 
something good results in desire, and the notion of something bad results in anger. But passion 
considered as a class, that is, passion in general, is defined as a movement in one thing caused by another. 
Energy, on the other hand, is a drastic movement, and by “drastic” is meant that which is moved of itself. 
Thus, anger is the energy manifested by the part of the soul where anger resides, whereas passion 
involves the two divisions of the soul, and in addition the whole body when it is forcibly impelled to action 
by anger. For there has been caused movement in one thing caused by another, and this is called passion. 


But in another sense energy is spoken of as passion. For energy is a movement in harmony with nature, 
whereas passion is a movement at variance with nature. According, then, to this view, energy may be 
spoken of as passion when it does not act in accord with nature, whether its movement is due to itself or 
to some other thing. Thus, in connection with the heart, its natural pulsation is energy, whereas its 
palpitation, which is an excessive and unnatural movement, is passion and not energy. 


But it is not every activity of the passionate part of the soul that is called passion, but only the more 
violent ones, and such as are capable of causing sensation: for the minor and unperceived movements are 
certainly not passions. For to constitute passion there is necessary a considerable degree of force, and 
thus it is on this account that we add to the definition of passion that it is a sensible activity. For the lesser 
activities escape the notice of the senses, and do not cause passion. 


Observe also that our soul possesses twofold faculties, those of knowledge, and those of life. The faculties 
of knowledge are mind, thought, notion, presentation, sensation: and the vital or appetitive faculties are 
will and choice. Now, to make what has been said clearer, let us consider these things more closely, and 
first let us take the faculties of knowledge. 


Presentation and sensation then have already been sufficiently discussed above. It is sensation that 
causes a passion, which is called presentation, to arise in the soul, and from presentation comes notion. 
Thereafter thought, weighing the truth or falseness of the notion, determines what is true: and this 
explains the Greek word for thought, dianoia, which is derived from dianoein, meaning to think and 
discriminate. That, however, which is judged and determined to be true, is spoken of as mind. 


Or to put it otherwise: The primary activity of the mind, observe, is intelligence, but intelligence applied 
to any object is called a thought, and when this persists and makes on the mind an impression of the 
object of thought, it is named reflection, and when reflection dwells on the same object and puts itself to 
the test, and closely examines the relation of the thought to the soul, it gets the name prudence. Further, 
prudence, when it extends its area forms the power of reasoning, and is called conception, and this is 
defined as the fullest activity of the soul, arising in that part where reason resides, and being devoid of 
outward expression: and from it proceeds the uttered word spoken by the tongue. And now that we have 
discussed the faculties of knowledge, let us turn to the vital or appetitive faculties. 


It should be understood that there is implanted in the soul by nature a faculty of desiring that which is in 
harmony with its nature, and of maintaining in close union all that belongs essentially to its nature: and 
this power is called will or thelesis. For the essence both of existence and of living yearns after activity 
both as regards mind and sense, and in this it merely longs to realise its own natural and perfect being. 
And so this definition also is given of this natural will: will is an appetite, both rational and vital, 
depending only on what is natural. So that will is nothing else than the natural and vital and rational 
appetite of all things that go to constitute nature, that is, just the simple faculty. For the appetite of 
creatures without reason, since it is irrational, is not called will. 


Again boulesis or wish is a sort of natural will, that is to say, a natural and rational appetite for some 
definite thing. For there is seated in the soul of man a faculty of rational desire. When, then, this rational 
desire directs itself naturally to some definite object it is called wish. For wish is rational desire and 
longing for some definite thing. 


Wish, however, is used both in connection with what is within our power, and in connection with what is 
outside our power, that is, both with regard to the possible and the impossible. For we wish often to 
indulge lust or to be temperate, or to sleep and the like, and these are within our power to accomplish, 
and possible. But we wish also to be kings, and this is not within our power, or we wish perchance never 
to die, and this is an impossibility. 


The wish , then, has reference to the end alone, and not to the means by which the end is attained. The 
end is the object of our wish, for instance, to be a king or to enjoy good health: but the means by which 
the end is attained, that is to say, the manner in which we ought to enjoy good health, or reach the rank of 
king, are the objects of deliberation . Then after wish follow inquiry and speculation (zetesis and skepsis), 
and after these, if the object is anything within our power, comes counsel or deliberation (boule or 
bouleusis): counsel is an appetite for investigating lines of action lying within our own power. For one 
deliberates, whether one ought to prosecute any matter or not, and next, one decides which is the better, 
and this is called judgment (krisis). Thereafter, one becomes disposed to and forms a liking for that in 
favour of which deliberation gave judgment, and this is called inclination (gnome). For should one form a 
judgment and not be disposed to or form a liking for the object of that judgment, it is not called 
inclination. Then, again, after one has become so disposed, choice or selection (proairesis and epiloge) 
comes into play. For choice consists in the choosing and selecting of one of two possibilities in preference 
to the other. Then one is impelled to action, and this is called impulse (horme): and thereafter it is brought 
into employment, and this is called use (chresis). The last stage after we have enjoyed the use is cessation 
from desire. 


In the case, however, of creatures without reason, as soon as appetite is roused for anything, straightway 
arises impulse to action. For the appetite of creatures without reason is irrational, and they are ruled by 
their natural appetite. Hence, neither the names of will or wish are applicable to the appetite of creatures 
without reason. For will is rational, free and natural desire, and in the case of man, endowed with reason 
as he is, the natural appetite is ruled rather than rules. For his actions are free, and depend upon reason, 
since the faculties of knowledge and life are bound up together in man. He is free in desire, free in wish, 
free in examination and investigation, free in deliberation, free in judgment, free in inclination, free in 
choice, free in impulse, and free in action where that is in accordance with nature. 


But in the case of God , it is to be remembered, we speak of wish, but it is not correct to speak of choice. 
For God does not deliberate, since that is a mark of ignorance, and no one deliberates about what he 
knows. But if counsel is a mark of ignorance, surely choice must also be so. God, then, since He has 
absolute knowledge of everything, does not deliberate . 


Nor in the case of the soul of the Lord do we speak of counsel or choice, seeing that He had no part in 
ignorance. For, although He was of a nature that is not cognisant of the future, yet because of His oneness 
in subsistence with God the Word, He had knowledge of all things, and that not by grace, but, as we have 
said, because He was one in subsistence . For He Himself was both God and Man, and hence He did not 
possess the will that acts by opinion or disposition. While He did possess the natural and simple will which 
is to be observed equally in all the personalities of men, His holy soul had not opinion (or, disposition) that 
is to say, no inclination opposed to His divine will, nor aught else contrary to His divine will. For opinion 
(or, disposition) differs as persons differ, except in the case of the holy and simple and uncompound and 
indivisible Godhead . There, indeed, since the subsistences are in nowise divided or separated, neither is 
the object of will divided. And there, since there is but one nature, there is also but one natural will. And 
again, since the subsistences are unseparated, the three subsistences have also one object of will, and one 


activity. In the case of men, however, seeing that their nature is one, their natural will is also one, but 
since their subsistences are separated and divided from each other, alike in place and time, and 
disposition to things, and in many other respects, for this reason their acts of will and their opinions are 
different. But in the case of our Lord Jesus Christ, since He possesses different natures, His natural wills, 
that is, His volitional faculties belonging to Him as God and as Man are also different. But since the 
subsistence is one, and He Who exercises the will is one, the object of the will, that is, the gnomic will , is 
also one, His human will evidently following His divine will, and willing that which the divine will willed it 
to will. 


Further note, that will (thelesis) and wish (boulesis) are two different things: also the object of will (to 
theleton) and the capacity for will (theletikon), and the subject that exercises will (ho thelon), are all 
different. For will is just the simple faculty of willing, whereas wish is will directed to some definite object. 
Again, the object of will is the matter underlying the will, that is to say, the thing that we will: for instance, 
when appetite is roused for food. The appetite pure and simple, however, is a rational will. The capacity 
for will, moreover, means that which possesses the volitional faculty, for example, man. Further, the 
subject that exercises will is the actual person who makes use of will. 


The word to thelema, it is well to note, sometimes denotes the will, that is, the volitional faculty, and in 
this sense we speak of natural will: and sometimes it denotes the object of will, and we speak of will 
(thelema gnomikon) depending on inclination . 


CHAPTER XXIII 
CONCERNING ENERGY 


All the faculties we have already discussed, both those of knowledge and those of life, both the natural 
and the artificial, are, it is to be noted, called energies. For energy is the natural force and activity of each 
essence: or again, natural energy is the activity innate in every essence: and so, clearly, things that have 
the same essence have also the same energy, and things that have different natures have also different 
energies. For no essence can be devoid of natural energy. 


Natural energy again is the force in each essence by which its nature is made manifest. And again: 
natural energy is the primal, eternally-moving force of the intelligent soul: that is, the eternally-moving 
word of the soul, which ever springs naturally from it. And yet again: natural energy is the force and 
activity of each essence which only that which is not lacks. 


But actions are also called energies: for instance, speaking, eating, drinking, and such like. The natural 
affections also are often called energies, for instance, hunger, thirst, and so forth . And yet again, the 
result of the force is also often called energy. 


Things are spoken of in a twofold way as being potential and actual. For we say that the child at the 
breast is a potential scholar, for he is so equipped that, if taught, he will become a scholar. Further, we 
speak of a potential and an actual scholar, meaning that the latter is versed in letters, while the former 
has the power of interpreting letters, but does not put it into actual use: again, when we speak of an 
actual scholar, we mean that he puts his power into actual use, that is to say, that he really interprets 
writings. 


It is, therefore, to be observed that in the second sense potentiality and actuality go together; for the 
scholar is in the one case potential, and in the other actual. 


The primal and only true energy of nature is the voluntary or rational and independent life which 
constitutes our humanity. I know not how those who rob the Lord of this can say that He became man . 


Energy is drastic activity of nature: and by drastic is meant that which is moved of itself. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
CONCERNING WHAT IS VOLUNTARY AND WHAT IS INVOLUNTARY 


The voluntary implies a certain definite action, and so-called involuntariness also implies a certain definite 
action. Further, many attribute true involuntariness not only to suffering, but even to action. We must then 
understand action to be rational energy. Actions are followed by praise or blame, and some of them are 
accompanied with pleasure and others with pain; some are to be desired by the actor, others are to be 
shunned: further, of those that are desirable, some are always so, others only at some particular time. And 
so it is also with those that are to be shunned. Again, some actions enlist pity and are pardonable, others 
are hateful and deserve punishment. Voluntariness, then, is assuredly followed by praise or blame, and 
renders the action pleasurable and desirable to the actor, either for all time or for the moment of its 
performance. Involuntariness, on the other hand, brings merited pity or pardon in its train, and renders 
the act painful and undesirable to the doer, and makes him leave it in a state of incompleteness even 
though force is brought to bear upon him. 


His might and in flaming fire.” The heretic, however, has erased the flaming fire, no doubt that he might 
extinguish all traces herein of our own God. But the folly of the obliteration is clearly seen. For as the 
apostle declares that the Lord will come “to take vengeance on them that know not God and that obey not 
the gospel, who,” he says, “shall be punished with everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, 
and from the glory of His power”—it follows that, as He comes to inflict punishment, He must require “the 
flaming fire.” Thus on this consideration too we must, notwithstanding Marcion’s opposition, conclude 
that Christ belongs to a God who kindles the flames (of vengeance), and therefore to the Creator, 
inasmuch as He takes vengeance on such as know not the Lord, that is, on the heathen. For he has 
mentioned separately “those who obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ,” whether they be sinners 
among Christians or among Jews. Now, to inflict punishment on the heathen, who very likely have never 
heard of the Gospel, is not the function of that God who is naturally unknown, and who is revealed 
nowhere else than in the Gospel, and therefore cannot be known by all men. The Creator, however, ought 
to be known even by (the light of) nature, for He may be understood from His works, and may thereby 
become the object of a more widely spread knowledge. To Him, therefore, does it appertain to punish such 
as know not God, for none ought to be ignorant of Him. In the (apostle’s) phrase, “From the presence of 
the Lord, and from the glory of His power,” he uses the words of Isaiah who for the express reason makes 
the selfsame Lord “arise to shake terribly the earth.” Well, but who is the man of sin, the son of 
perdition,” who must first be revealed before the Lord comes; “who opposeth and exalteth himself above 
all that is called God, or that is worshipped; who is to sit in the temple of God, and boast himself as being 
God?” According indeed to our view, he is Antichrist; as it is taught us in both the ancient and the new 
prophecies, and especially by the Apostle John, who says that “already many false prophets are gone out 
into the world,” the fore-runners of Antichrist, who deny that Christ is come in the flesh, and do not 
acknowledge Jesus (to be the Christ), meaning in God the Creator. According, however, to Marcion’s view, 
it is really hard to know whether He might not be (after all) the Creator’s Christ; because according to 
him He is not yet come. But whichsoever of the two it is, I want to know why he comes “in all power, and 
with lying signs and wonders?” “Because,” he says, “they received not the love of the truth, that they 
might be saved; for which cause God shall send them an instinct of delusion (to believe a lie), that they all 
might be judged who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” If therefore he be 
Antichrist, (as we hold), and comes according to the Creator’s purpose, it must be God the Creator who 
sends him to fasten in their error those who did not believe the truth, that they might be saved; His 
likewise must be the truth and the salvation, who avenges (the contempt of) them by sending error as 
their substitute—that is, the Creator, to whom that very wrath is a fitting attribute, which deceives with a 
lie those who are not captivated with truth. If, however, he is not Antichrist, as we suppose (him to be) 
then He is the Christ of the Creator, as Marcion will have it. In this case how happens it that he can 
suborn the Creator’s Christ to avenge his truth? But should he after all agree with us, that Antichrist is 
here meant, I must then likewise ask how it is that he finds Satan, an angel of the Creator, necessary to 
his purpose? Why, too, should Antichrist be slain by Him, whilst commissioned by the Creator to execute 
the function of inspiring men with their love of untruth? In short, it is incontestable that the emissary, and 
the truth, and the salvation belong to Him to whom also appertain the wrath, and the jealousy, and “the 
sending of the strong delusion,” on those who despise and mock, as well as upon those who are ignorant 
of Him; and therefore even Marcion will now have to come down a step, and concede to us that his god is 
“a jealous god.” (This being then an unquestionable position, I ask) which God has the greater right to be 
angry? He, as I suppose, who from the beginning of all things has given to man, as primary witnesses for 
the knowledge of Himself, nature in her (manifold) works, kindly providences, plagues, and indications (of 
His divinity), but who in spite of all this evidence has not been acknowledged; or he who has been brought 
out to view once for all in one only copy of the gospel—and even that without any sure authority—which 
actually makes no secret of proclaiming another god? Now He who has the right of inflicting the 
vengeance, has also sole claim to that which occasions the vengeance, I mean the Gospel; (in other 
words,) both the truth and (its accompanying) salvation. The charge, that “if any would not work, neither 
should he eat,” is in strict accordance with the precept of Him who ordered that “the mouth of the ox that 
treadeth out the corn should not be muzzled.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE EPISTLE TO THE LAODICEANS. THE PROPER DESIGNATION IS TO THE EPHESIANS. RECAPITULATION OF ALL 
THINGS IN CHRIST FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE CREATION. NO ROOM FOR MARCION’S CHRIST HERE. 
NUMEROUS PARALLELS BETWEEN THIS EPISTLE AND PASSAGES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. THE PRINCE OF THE 
POWER OF THE AIR, AND THE GOD OF THIS WORLD—WHO? CREATION AND REGENERATION THE WORK OF ONE 
GOD. HOW CHRIST HAS MADE THE LAW OBSOLETE. A VAIN ERASURE OF MARCION’S. THE APOSTLES AS WELL AS 
THE PROPHETS FROM THE CREATOR 


We have it on the true tradition of the Church, that this epistle was sent to the Ephesians, not to the 
Laodiceans. Marcion, however, was very desirous of giving it the new title (of Laodicean), as if he were 
extremely accurate in investigating such a point. But of what consequence are the titles, since in writing 
to a certain church the apostle did in fact write to all? It is certain that, whoever they were to whom he 
wrote, he declared Him to be God in Christ with whom all things agree which are predicted. Now, to what 
god will most suitably belong all those things which relate to “that good pleasure, which God hath 
purposed in the mystery of His will, that in the dispensation of the fulness of times He might recapitulate” 
(if I may so say, according to the exact meaning of the Greek word ) “all things in Christ, both which are in 


Further, what is involuntary, depends in part on force and in part on ignorance. It depends on force when 
the creative beginning in cause is from without, that is to say, when one is forced by another without 
being at all persuaded, or when one does not contribute to the act on one’s own impulse, or does not co- 
operate at all, or do on one’s own account that which is exacted by force . Thus we may give this 
definition: “An involuntary act is one in which the beginning is from without, and where one does not 
contribute at all on one’s own impulse to that which one is forced.” And by beginning we mean the 
creative cause. All involuntary act depends, on the other hand, on ignorance, when one is not the cause of 
the ignorance one’s self, but events just so happen. For, if one commits murder while drunk, it is an act of 
ignorance, but yet not involuntary : for one was one’s self responsible for the cause of the ignorance, that 
is to say, the drunkenness. But if while shooting at the customary range one slew one’s father who 
happened to be passing by, this would be termed an ignorant and involuntary act. 


As, then, that which is involuntary is in two parts, one depending on force, the other on ignorance, that 
which is voluntary is the opposite of both. For that which is voluntary is the result neither of force nor of 
ignorance . A voluntary act, then, is one of which the beginning or cause originates in an actor, who knows 
each individual circumstance through which and in which the action takes place. By “individual” is meant 
what the rhetoricians call circumstantial elements: for instance, the actor, the sufferer, the action 
(perchance a murder), the instrument, the place, the time, the manner, the reason of the action. 


Notice that there are certain things that occupy a place intermediate between what is voluntary and what 
is involuntary. Although they are unpleasant and painful we welcome them as the escape from a still 
greater trouble; for instance, to escape shipwreck we cast the cargo overboard . 


Notice also that children and irrational creatures perform voluntary actions, but these do not involve the 
exercise of choice: further, all our actions that are done in anger and without previous deliberation are 
voluntary actions, but do not in the least involve free choice . Also, if a friend suddenly appears on the 
scene, or if one unexpectedly lights on a treasure, so far as we are concerned it is quite voluntary, but 
there is no question of choice in the matter. For all these things are voluntary, because we desire pleasure 
from them, but they do not by any means imply choice, because they are not the result of deliberation. 
And deliberation must assuredly precede choice, as we have said above. 


CHAPTER XXV 
CONCERNING WHAT IS IN OUR OWN POWER, THAT IS, CONCERNING FREE-WILL 


The first enquiry involved in the consideration of free-will, that is, of what is in our own power, is whether 
anything is in our power : for there are many who deny this. The second is, what are the things that are in 
our power, and over what things do we have authority? The third is, what is the reason for which God Who 
created us endued us with free-will? So then we shall take up the first question, and firstly we shall prove 
that of those things which even our opponents grant, some are within our power. And let us proceed thus. 


Of all the things that happen, the cause is said to be either God, or necessity, or fate, or nature, or chance, 
or accident. But God’s function has to do with essence and providence: necessity deals with the movement 
of things that ever keep to the same course: fate with the necessary accomplishment of the things it 
brings to pass (for fate itself implies necessity): nature with birth, growth, destruction, plants and 
animals; chance with what is rare and unexpected. For chance is defined as the meeting and concurrence 
of two causes, originating in choice but bringing to pass something other than what is natural: for 
example, if a man finds a treasure while digging a ditch : for the man who hid the treasure did not do so 
that the other might find it, nor did the finder dig with the purpose of finding the treasure: but the former 
hid it that he might take it away when he wished, and the other’s aim was to dig the ditch: whereas 
something happened quite different from what both had in view. Accident again deals with casual 
occurrences that take place among lifeless or irrational things, apart from nature and art. This then is 
their doctrine. Under which, then, of these categories are we to bring what happens through the agency 
of man, if indeed man is not the cause and beginning of action ? for it would not be right to ascribe to God 
actions that are sometimes base and unjust: nor may we ascribe these to necessity, for they are not such 
as ever continue the same: nor to fate, for fate implies not possibility only but necessity: nor to nature, for 
nature’s province is animals and plants: nor to chance, for the actions of men are not rare and 
unexpected: nor to accident, for that is used in reference to the casual occurrences that take place in the 
world of lifeless and irrational things. We are left then with this fact, that the man who acts and makes is 
himself the author of his own works, and is a creature endowed with free-will. 


Further, if man is the author of no action, the faculty of deliberation is quite superfluous: for to what 
purpose could deliberation be put if man is the master of none of his actions? for all deliberation is for the 
sake of action. But to prove that the fairest and most precious of man’s endowments is quite superfluous 
would be the height of absurdity. If then man deliberates, he deliberates with a view to action. For all 
deliberation is with a view to and on account of action. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
CONCERNING EVENTS 


Of events , some are in our hands, others are not. Those then are in our hands which we are free to do or 
not to do at our will, that is all actions that are done voluntarily (for those actions are not called voluntary 
the doing of which is not in our hands), and in a word, all that are followed by blame or praise and depend 
on motive and law. Strictly all mental and deliberative acts are in our hands. Now deliberation is 
concerned with equal possibilities: and an equal possibility’ is an action that is itself within our power and 
its opposite, and our mind makes choice of the alternatives, and this is the origin of action. The actions, 
therefore, that are in our hands are these equal possibilities: e.g. to be moved or not to be moved, to 
hasten or not to hasten, to long for unnecessaries or not to do so, to tell lies or not to tell lies, to give or 
not to give, to rejoice or not to rejoice as fits the occasion, and all such actions as imply virtue or vice in 
their performance, for we are free to do or not to do these at our pleasure. Amongst equal possibilities 
also are included the arts, for we have it in our power to cultivate these or not as we please. 


Note, however, that while the choice of what is to be done is ever in our power, the action itself often is 
prevented by some dispensation of the divine Providence . 


CHAPTER XXVII 
CONCERNING THE REASON OF OUR ENDOWMENT WITH FREE-WILL 


We hold, therefore, that free-will comes on the scene at the same moment as reason, and that change and 
alteration are congenital to all that is produced. For all that is produced is also subject to change . For 
those things must be subject to change whose production has its origin in change. And change consists in 
being brought into being out of nothing, and in transforming a substratum of matter into something 
different. Inanimate things, then, and things without reason undergo the aforementioned bodily changes, 
while the changes of things endowed with reason depend on choice. For reason consists of a speculative 
and a practical part. The speculative part is the contemplation of the nature of things, and the practical 
consists in deliberation and defines the true reason for what is to be done. The speculative side is called 
mind or wisdom, and the practical side is called reason or prudence. Every one, then, who deliberates 
does so in the belief that the choice of what is to be done lies in his hands, that he may choose what seems 
best as the result of his deliberation, and having chosen may act upon it. And if this is so, free-will must 
necessarily be very closely related to reason. For either man is an irrational being, or, if he is rational, he 
is master of his acts and endowed with free-will. Hence also creatures without reason do not enjoy free- 
will: for nature leads them rather than they nature, and so they do not oppose the natural appetite, but as 
soon as their appetite longs after anything they rush headlong after it. But man, being rational, leads 
nature rather than nature him, and so when he desires aught he has the power to curb his appetite or to 
indulge it as he pleases. Hence also creatures devoid of reason are the subjects neither of praise nor 
blame, while man is the subject of both praise and blame . 


Note also that the angels, being rational, are endowed with free-will, and, inasmuch as they are created, 
are liable to change. This in fact is made plain by the devil who, although made good by the Creator, 
became of his own free-will the inventor of evil, and by the powers who revolted with him , that is the 
demons, and by the other troops of angels who abode in goodness. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
CONCERNING WHAT IS NOT IN OUR HANDS 


Of things that are not in our hands some have their beginning or cause in those that are in our power, that 
is to say, the recompenses of our actions both in the present and in the age to come, but all the rest are 
dependent on the divine will. For the origin of all things is from God, but their destruction has been 
introduced by our wickedness for our punishment or benefit. For God did not create death, neither does 
He take delight in the destruction of living things . But death is the work rather of man, that is, its origin 
is in Adam’s transgression, in like manner as all other punishments. But all other things must be referred 
to God. For our birth is to be referred to His creative power; and our continuance to His conservative 
power; and our government and safety to His providential power; and the eternal enjoyment of good 
things by those who preserve the laws of nature in which we are formed is to be ascribed to His goodness. 
But since some deny the existence of Providence, let us further devote a few words to the discussion of 
Providence. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
CONCERNING PROVIDENCE 


Providence, then, is the care that God takes over existing things. And again: Providence is the will of God 
through which all existing things receive their fitting issue . But if Providence is God’s will, according to 


true reasoning all things that come into being through Providence must necessarily be both most fair and 
most excellent, and such that they cannot be surpassed. For the same person must of necessity be creator 
of and provider for what exists: for it is not meet nor fitting that the creator of what exists and the 
provider should be separate persons. For in that case they would both assuredly be deficient, the one in 
creating, the other in providing . God therefore is both Creator and Provider, and His creative and 
preserving and providing power is simply His good-will. For whatsoever the Lord pleased that did He in 
heaven and in earth , and no one resisted His will . He willed that all things should be and they were. He 
wills the universe to be framed and it is framed, and all that He wills comes to pass. 


That He provides, and that He provides excellently , one can most readily perceive thus. God alone is good 
and wise by nature. Since then He is good, He provides: for he who does not provide is not good. For even 
men and creatures without reason provide for their own offspring according to their nature, and he who 
does not provide is blamed. Again, since He is wise, He takes the best care over what exists. 


When, therefore, we give heed to these things we ought to be filled with wonder at all the works of 
Providence, and praise them all , and accept them all without enquiry, even though they are in the eyes of 
many unjust, because the Providence of God is beyond our ken and comprehension, while our reasonings 
and actions and the future are revealed to His eyes alone. And by “all” I mean those that are not in our 
hands: for those that are in our power are outside the sphere of Providence and within that of our Free- 
will. 


Now the works of Providence are partly according to the good-will (of God) and partly according to 
permission . Works of good-will include all those that are undeniably good, while works of permission are. 
wd Mian For Providence often permits the just man to encounter misfortune in order that he may reveal to 
others the virtue that lies concealed within him , as was the case with Job . At other times it allows 
something strange to be done in order that something great and marvellous might be accomplished 
through the seemingly-strange act, as when the salvation of men was brought about through the Cross. In 
another way it allows the pious man to suffer sore trials in order that he may not depart from a right 
conscience nor lapse into pride on account of the power and grace granted to him, as was the case with 
Paul . 


One man is forsaken for a season with a view to another’s restoration, in order that others when they see 
his state may be taught a lesson , as in the case of Lazarus and the rich man . For it belongs to our nature 
to be cast down when we see persons in distress. Another is deserted by Providence in order that another 
may be glorified, and not for his own sin or that of his parents, just as the man who was blind from his 
birth ministered to the glory of the Son of Man . Again another is permitted to suffer in order to stir up 
emulation in the breasts of others, so that others by magnifying the glory of the sufferer may resolutely 
welcome suffering in the hope of future glory and the desire for future blessings, as in the case of the 
martyrs. Another is allowed to fall at times into some act of baseness in order that another worse fault 
may be thus corrected, as for instance when God allows a man who takes pride in his virtue and 
righteousness to fall away into fornication in order that he may be brought through this fall into the 
perception of his own weakness and be humbled and approach and make confession to the Lord. 


Moreover, it is to be observed that the choice of what is to be done is in our own hands : but the final issue 
depends, in the one case when our actions are good, on the cooperation of God, Who in His justice brings 
help according to His foreknowledge to such as choose the good with a right conscience, and, in the other 
case when our actions are to evil, on the desertion by God, Who again in His justice stands aloof in 
accordance with His foreknowledge . 


Now there are two forms of desertion: for there is desertion in the matters of guidance and training, and 
there is complete and hopeless desertion. The former has in view the restoration and safety and glory of 
the sufferer, or the rousing of feelings of emulation and imitation in others, or the glory of God: but the 
latter is when man, after God has done all that was possible to save him, remains of his own set purpose 
blind and uncured, or rather incurable, and then he is handed over to utter destruction, as was Judas . 
May God be gracious to us, and deliver us from such desertion. 


Observe further that the ways of God’s providence are many, and they cannot be explained in words nor 
conceived by the mind. 


And remember that all the assaults of dark and evil fortune contribute to the salvation of those who 
receive them with thankfulness, and are assuredly ambassadors of help. 


Also one must bear in mind that God’s original wish was that all should be saved and come to His 
Kingdom . For it was not for punishment that He formed us but to share in His goodness, inasmuch as He 
is a good God. But inasmuch as He is a just God, His will is that sinners should suffer punishment. 


The first then is called God’s antecedent will and pleasure, and springs from Himself, while the second is 
called God’s consequent will and permission, and has its origin in us. And the latter is two-fold; one part 
dealing with matters of guidance and training, and having in view our salvation, and the other being 
hopeless and leading to our utter punishment, as we said above. And this is the case with actions that are 


not left in our hands. 


But of actions that are in our hands the good ones depend on His antecedent goodwill and pleasure, while 
the wicked ones depend neither on His antecedent nor on His consequent will, but are a concession to 
free-will. For that which is the result of compulsion has neither reason nor virtue in it. God makes 
provision for all creation and makes all creation the instrument of His help and training, yea often even 
the demons themselves, as for example in the cases of Job and the swine . 


CHAPTER XXX 
CONCERNING PRESCIENCE AND PREDESTINATION 


We ought to understand that while God knows all things beforehand, yet He does not predetermine all 
things . For He knows beforehand those things that are in our power, but He does not predetermine them. 
For it is not His will that there should be wickedness nor does He choose to compel virtue. So that 
predetermination is the work of the divine command based on fore-knowledge . But on the other hand God 
predetermines those things which are not within our power in accordance with His prescience. For 
already God in His prescience has prejudged all things in accordance with His goodness and justice. 


Bear in mind, too , that virtue is a gift from God implanted in our nature, and that He Himself is the 
source and cause of all good, and without His co-operation and help we cannot will or do any good thing. 
But we have it in our power either to abide in virtue and follow God, Who calls us into ways of virtue, or to 
stray from paths of virtue, which is to dwell in wickedness, and to follow the devil who summons but 
cannot compel us. For wickedness is nothing else than the withdrawal of goodness, just as darkness is 
nothing else than the withdrawal of light. While then we abide in the natural state we abide in virtue, but 
when we deviate from the natural state, that is from virtue, we come into an unnatural state and dwell in 
wickedness . 


Repentance is the returning from the unnatural into the natural state, from the devil to God, through 
discipline and effort. 


Man then the Creator made male, giving him to share in His own divine grace, and bringing him thus into 
communion with Himself: and thus it was that he gave in the manner of a prophet the names to living 
things, with authority as though they were given to be his slaves. For having been endowed with reason 
and mind, and free-will after the image of God, he was fitly entrusted with dominion over earthly things by 
the common Creator and Master of all. 


But since God in His prescience knew that man would transgress and become liable to destruction, He 
made from him a female to be a help to him like himself; a help, indeed, for the conservation of the race 
after the transgression from age to age by generation. For the earliest formation is called making’ and not 
generation.’ For making’ is the original formation at God’s hands, while generation’ is the succession from 
each other made necessary by the sentence of death imposed on us on account of the transgression. 


This man He placed in Paradise, a home that was alike spiritual and sensible. For he lived in the body on 
the earth in the realm of sense, while he dwelt in the spirit among the angels, cultivating divine thoughts, 
and being supported by them: living in naked simplicity a life free from artificiality, and being led up 
through His creations to the one and only Creator, in Whose contemplation he found joy and gladness . 


When therefore He had furnished his nature with free-will, He imposed a law on him, not to taste of the 
tree of knowledge. Concerning this tree, we have said as much as is necessary in the chapter about 
Paradise, at least as much as it was in our power to say. And with this command He gave the promise that, 
if he should preserve the dignity of the soul by giving the victory to reason, and acknowledging his 
Creator and observing His command, he should share eternal blessedness and live to all eternity, proving 
mightier than death: but if forsooth he should subject the soul to the body, and prefer the delights of the 
body, comparing himself in ignorance of his true dignity to the senseless beasts , and shaking off His 
Creator’s yoke, and neglecting His divine injunction, he will be liable to death and corruption, and will be 
compelled to labour throughout a miserable life. For it was no profit to man to obtain incorruption while 
still untried and unproved, lest he should fall into pride and under the judgment of the devil. For through 
his incorruption the devil, when he had fallen as the result of his own free choice, was firmly established 
in wickedness, so that there was no room for repentance and no hope of change: just as, moreover, the 
angels also, when they had made free choice of virtue became through grace immoveably rooted in 
goodness. 


It was necessary, therefore, that man should first be put to the test (for man untried and unproved would 
be worth nothing ), and being made perfect by the trial through the observance of the command should 
thus receive incorruption as the prize of his virtue. For being intermediate between God and matter he 
was destined, if he kept the command, to be delivered from his natural relation to existing things and to 
be made one with God’s estate, and to be immoveably established in goodness, but, if he transgressed and 
inclined the rather to what was material, and tore his mind from the Author of his being, I mean God, his 
fate was to be corruption, and he was to become subject to passion instead of passionless, and mortal 


instead of immortal, and dependent on connection and unsettled generation. And in his desire for life he 
would cling to pleasures as though they were necessary to maintain it, and would fearlessly abhor those 
who sought to deprive him of these, and transfer his desire from God to matter, and his anger from the 
real enemy of his salvation to his own brethren. The envy of the devil then was the reason of man’s fall. 
For that same demon, so full of envy and with such a hatred of good, would not suffer us to enjoy the 
pleasures of heaven, when he himself was kept below on account of his arrogance, and hence the false 
one tempts miserable man with the hope of Godhead, and leading him up to as great a height of 
arrogance as himself, he hurls him down into a pit of destruction just as deep. 


Book III 


CHAPTER I 


CONCERNING THE DIVINE OECONOMY AND GOD’S CARE OVER US, AND CONCERNING OUR SALVATION 


Man, then, was thus snared by the assault of the arch-fiend, and broke his Creator’s command, and was 
stripped of grace and put off his confidence with God, and covered himself with the asperities of a 
toilsome life (for this is the meaning of the fig-leaves ); and was clothed about with death, that is, 
mortality and the grossness of flesh (for this is what the garment of skins signifies); and was banished 
from Paradise by God’s just judgment, and condemned to death, and made subject to corruption. Yet, 
notwithstanding all this, in His pity, God, Who gave him his being, and Who in His graciousness bestowed 
on him a life of happiness, did not disregard man . But He first trained him in many ways and called him 
back, by groans and trembling, by the deluge of water, and the utter destruction of almost the whole race 
, by confusion and diversity of tongues , by the rule of angels , by the burning of cities , by figurative 
manifestations of God, by wars and victories and defeats, by signs and wonders, by manifold faculties, by 
the law and the prophets: for by all these means God earnestly strove to emancipate man from the wide- 
spread and enslaving bonds of sin, which had made life such a mass of iniquity, and to effect man’s return 
to a life of happiness. For it was sin that brought death like a wild and savage beast into the world to the 
ruin of the human life. But it behoved the Redeemer to be without sin, and not made liable through sin to 
death, and further, that His nature should be strengthened and renewed, and trained by labour and taught 
the way of virtue which leads away from corruption to the life eternal and, in the end, is revealed the 
mighty ocean of love to man that is about Him . For the very Creator and Lord Himself undertakes a 
struggle in behalf of the work of His own hands, and learns by toil to become Master. And since the enemy 
snares man by the hope of Godhead, he himself is snared in turn by the screen of flesh, and so are shown 
at once the goodness and wisdom, the justice and might of God. God’s goodness is revealed in that He did 
not disregard the frailty of His own handiwork, but was moved with compassion for him in his fall, and 
stretched forth His hand to him: and His justice in that when man was overcome He did not make another 
victorious over the tyrant, nor did He snatch man by might from death, but in His goodness and justice He 
made him, who had become through his sins the slave of death, himself once more conqueror and rescued 
like by like, most difficult though it seemed: and His wisdom is seen in His devising the most fitting 
solution of the difficulty . For by the good pleasure of our God and Father, the Only-begotten Son and 
Word of God and God, Who is in the bosom of the God and Father , of like essence with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, Who was before the ages, Who is without beginning and was in the beginning, Who is in the 
presence of the God and Father, and is God and made in the form of God , bent the heavens and 
descended to earth: that is to say, He humbled without humiliation His lofty station which yet could not be 
humbled, and condescends to His servants , with a condescension ineffable and incomprehensible: (for 
that is what the descent signifies). And God being perfect becomes perfect man, and brings to perfection 
the newest of all new things , the only new thing under the Sun, through which the boundless might of 
God is manifested. For what greater thing is there, than that God should become Man? And the Word 
became flesh without being changed, of the Holy Spirit, and Mary the holy and ever-virgin one, the 
mother of God. And He acts as mediator between God and man, He the only lover of man conceived in the 
Virgin’s chaste womb without will or desire, or any connection with man or pleasurable generation, but 
through the Holy Spirit and the first offspring of Adam. And He becomes obedient to the Father Who is 
like unto us, and finds a remedy for our disobedience in what He had assumed from us, and became a 
pattern of obedience to us without which it is not possible to obtain salvation . 


CHAPTER II 


CONCERNING THE MANNER IN WHICH THE WORD WAS CONCEIVED, AND CONCERNING HIS DIVINE 
INCARNATION 


The angel of the Lord was sent to the holy Virgin, who was descended from David’s line . For it is evident 
that our Lord sprang out of Judah, of which tribe no one turned his attention to the altar , as the divine 
apostle said: but about this we will speak more accurately later. And bearing glad tidings to her, he said, 
Hail thou highly favoured one, the Lord is with thee . And she was troubled at his word, and the angel said 
to her, Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found favour with God, and shalt bring forth a Son and shalt call His 
name Jesus ; for He shall save His people from their sins . Hence it comes that Jesus has the 
interpretation Saviour. And when she asked in her perplexity, How can this be, seeing I know not a man ? 
the angel again answered her, The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall 
overshadow thee. Therefore also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God 
. And she said to him, Behold the handmaid of the Lord: be it unto me according to Thy word . 


So then, after the assent of the holy Virgin, the Holy Spirit descended on her, according to the word of the 
Lord which the angel spoke, purifying her , and granting her power to receive the divinity of the Word, 
and likewise power to bring forth . And then was she overshadowed by the enhypostatic Wisdom and 
Power of the most high God, the Son of God Who is of like essence with the Father as of Divine seed, and 
from her holy and most pure blood He formed flesh animated with the spirit of reason and thought, the 
first-fruits of our compound nature : not by procreation but by creation through the Holy Spirit: not 
developing the fashion of the body by gradual additions but perfecting it at once, He Himself, the very 
Word of God, standing to the flesh in the relation of subsistence. For the divine Word was not made one 
with flesh that had an independent pre-existence , but taking up His abode in the womb of the holy Virgin, 
He unreservedly in His own subsistence took upon Himself through the pure blood of the eternal Virgin a 
body of flesh animated with the spirit of reason and thought, thus assuming to Himself the first-fruits of 
man’s compound nature, Himself, the Word, having become a subsistence in the flesh. So that He is at 
once flesh, and at the same time flesh of God the Word, and likewise flesh animated, possessing both 
reason and thought . Wherefore we speak not of man as having become God, but of God as having become 
Man . For being by nature perfect God, He naturally became likewise perfect Man: and did not change His 
nature nor make the dispensation an empty show, but became, without confusion or change or division, 
one in subsistence with the flesh, which was conceived of the holy Virgin, and animated with reason and 
thought, and had found existence in Him, while He did not change the nature of His divinity into the 
essence of flesh, nor the essence of flesh into the nature of His divinity, and did not make one compound 
nature out of His divine nature and the human nature He had assumed . 


CHAPTER III 
CONCERNING CHRIST’S TWO NATURES, IN OPPOSITION TO THOSE WHO HOLD THAT HE HAS ONLY ONE 


For the two natures were united with each other without change or alteration, neither the divine nature 
departing from its native simplicity, nor yet the human being either changed into the nature of God or 
reduced to non-existence, nor one compound nature being produced out of the two. For the compound 
nature cannot be of the same essence as either of the natures out of which it is compounded, as made one 
thing out of others: for example, the body is composed of the four elements, but is not of the same essence 
as fire or air, or water or earth, nor does it keep these names. If, therefore, after the union, Christ’s nature 
was, as the heretics hold, a compound unity, He had changed from a simple into a compound nature , and 
is not of the same essence as the Father Whose nature is simple, nor as the mother, who is not a 
compound of divinity and humanity. Nor will He then be in divinity and humanity: nor will He be called 
either God or Man, but simply Christ: and the word Christ will be the name not of the subsistence, but of 
what in their view is the one nature. 


We, however, do not give it as our view that Christ’s nature is compound, nor yet that He is one thing 
made of other things and differing from them as man is made of soul and body, or as the body is made of 
the four elements, but hold that, though He is constituted of these different parts He is yet the same . For 
we confess that He alike in His divinity and in His humanity both is and is said to be perfect God, the 
same Being, and that He consists of two natures, and exists in two natures . Further, by the word “Christ” 
we understand the name of the subsistence, not in the sense of one kind, but as signifying the existence of 
two natures. For in His own person He anointed Himself; as God anointing His body with His own divinity, 
and as Man being anointed. For He is Himself both God and Man. And the anointing is the divinity of His 
humanity. For if Christ, being of one compound nature, is of like essence to the Father, then the Father 
also must be compound and of like essence with the flesh, which is absurd and extremely blasphemous . 


How, indeed, could one and the same nature come to embrace opposing and essential differences? For 
how is it possible that the same nature should be at once created and uncreated, mortal and immortal, 
circumscribed and uncircumscribed? 


But if those who declare that Christ has only one nature should say also that that nature is a simple one, 
they must admit either that He is God pure and simple, and thus reduce the incarnation to a mere 
pretence, or that He is only man, according to Nestorius. And how then about His being “perfect in 
divinity and perfect in humanity”? And when can Christ be said to be of two natures, if they hold that He 
is of one composite nature after the union? For it is surely clear to every one that before the union Christ’s 
nature was one. 


But this is what leads the heretics astray, viz., that they look upon nature and subsistence as the same 
thing . For when we speak of the nature of men as one , observe that in saying this we are not looking to 
the question of soul and body. For when we compare together the soul and the body it cannot be said that 
they are of one nature. But since there are very many subsistences of men, and yet all have the same kind 
of nature : for all are composed of soul and body, and all have part in the nature of the soul, and possess 
the essence of the body, and the common form: we speak of the one nature of these very many and 
different subsistences; while each subsistence, to wit, has two natures, and fulfils itself in two natures, 
namely, soul and body. 


But a common form cannot be admitted in the case of our Lord Jesus Christ. For neither was there ever, 


nor is there, nor will there ever be another Christ constituted of deity and humanity, and existing in deity 
and humanity at once perfect God and perfect man. And thus in the case of our Lord Jesus Christ we 
cannot speak of one nature made up of divinity and humanity, as we do in the case of the individual made 
up of soul and body . For in the latter case we have to do with an individual, but Christ is not an 
individual. For there is no predicable form of Christlihood, so to speak, that He possesses. And therefore 
we hold that there has been a union of two perfect natures, one divine and one human; not with disorder 
or confusion, or intermixture , or commingling, as is said by the God-accursed Dioscorus and by Eutyches 
and Severus, and all that impious company: and not in a personal or relative manner, or as a matter of 
dignity or agreement in will, or equality in honour, or identity in name, or good pleasure, as Nestorius, 
hated of God, said, and Diodorus and Theodorus of Mopsuestia, and their diabolical tribe: but by 
synthesis; that is, in subsistence, without change or confusion or alteration or difference or separation, 
and we confess that in two perfect natures there is but one subsistence of the Son of God incarnate ; 
holding that there is one and the same subsistence belonging to His divinity and His humanity, and 
granting that the two natures are preserved in Him after the union, but we do not hold that each is 
separate and by itself, but that they are united to each other in one compound subsistence. For we look 
upon the union as essential, that is, as true and not imaginary. We say that it is essential , moreover, not in 
the sense of two natures resulting in one compound nature, but in the sense of a true union of them in one 
compound subsistence of the Son of God, and we hold that their essential difference is preserved. For the 
created remaineth created, and the uncreated, uncreated: the mortal remaineth mortal; the immortal, 
immortal: the circumscribed, circumscribed: the uncircumscribed, uncircumscribed: the visible, visible: 
the invisible, invisible. “The one part is all glorious with wonders: while the other is the victim of insults .” 


Moreover, the Word appropriates to Himself the attributes of humanity: for all that pertains to His holy 
flesh is His: and He imparts to the flesh His own attributes by way of communication in virtue of the 
interpenetration of the parts one with another, and the oneness according to subsistence, and inasmuch 
as He Who lived and acted both as God and as man, taking to Himself either form and holding intercourse 
with the other form, was one and the same . Hence it is that the Lord of Glory is said to have been 
crucified , although His divine nature never endured the Cross, and that the Son of Man is allowed to have 
been in heaven before the Passion, as the Lord Himself said . For the Lord of Glory is one and the same 
with Him Who is in nature and in truth the Son of Man, that is, Who became man, and both His wonders 
and His sufferings are known to us, although His wonders were worked in His divine capacity, and His 
sufferings endured as man. For we know that, just as is His one subsistence, so is the essential difference 
of the nature preserved. For how could difference be preserved if the very things that differ from one 
another are not preserved? For difference is the difference between things that differ. In so far as Christ’s 
natures differ from one another, that is, in the matter of essence, we hold that Christ unites in Himself two 
extremes: in respect of His divinity He is connected with the Father and the Spirit, while in respect of His 
humanity He is connected with His mother and all mankind. And in so far as His natures are united, we 
hold that He differs from the Father and the Spirit on the one hand, and from the mother and the rest of 
mankind on the other. For the natures are united in His subsistence, having one compound subsistence, in 
which He differs from the Father and the Spirit, and also from the mother and us. 


CHAPTER IV 
CONCERNING THE MANNER OF THE MUTUAL COMMUNICATION 


Now we have often said already that essence is one thing and subsistence another, and that essence 
signifies the common and general form of subsistences of the same kind, such as God, man, while 
subsistence marks the individual, that is to say, Father, Son, Holy Spirit, or Peter, Paul. Observe, then, that 
the names, divinity and humanity, denote essences or natures: while the names, God and man, are applied 
both in connection with natures, as when we say that God is incomprehensible essence, and that God is 
one, and with reference to subsistences, that which is more specific having the name of the more general 
applied to it, as when the Scripture says, Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee , or again, There 
was a certain man in the land of Uz, for it was only to Job that reference was made. 


Therefore, in the case of our Lord Jesus Christ, seeing that we recognise that He has two natures but only 
one subsistence compounded of both, when we contemplate His natures we speak of His divinity and His 
humanity, but when we contemplate the subsistence compounded of the natures we sometimes use terms 
that have reference to His double nature, as “Christ,” and “at once God and man,” and “God Incarnate;” 
and sometimes those that imply only one of His natures, as “God” alone, or “Son of God,” and “man” 
alone, or “Son of Man;” sometimes using names that imply His loftiness and sometimes those that imply 
His lowliness. For He Who is alike God and man is one, being the former from the Father ever without 
cause, but having become the latter afterwards for His love towards man . 


When, then, we speak of His divinity we do not ascribe to it the properties of humanity. For we do not say 
that His divinity is subject to passion or created. Nor, again, do we predicate of His flesh or of His 
humanity the properties of divinity: for we do not say that His flesh or His humanity is uncreated. But 
when we speak of His subsistence, whether we give it a name implying both natures, or one that refers to 
only one of them, we still attribute to it the properties of both natures. For Christ, which name implies 
both natures, is spoken of as at once God and man, created and uncreated, subject to suffering and 


incapable of suffering: and when He is named Son of God and God, in reference to only one of His 
natures, He still keeps the properties of the co-existing nature, that is, the flesh, being spoken of as God 
who suffers, and as the Lord of Glory crucified , not in respect of His being God but in respect of His being 
at the same time man. Likewise also when He is called Man and Son of Man, He still keeps the properties 
and glories of the divine nature, a child before the ages, and man who knew no beginning; it is not, 
however, as child or man but as God that He is before the ages, and became a child in the end. And this is 
the manner of the mutual communication, either nature giving in exchange to the other its own properties 
through the identity of the subsistence and the interpenetration of the parts with one another. Accordingly 
we can say of Christ: This our God was seen upon the earth and lived amongst men , and This man is 
uncreated and impossible and uncircumscribed. 


CHAPTER V 
CONCERNING THE NUMBER OF THE NATURES 


In the case, therefore, of the Godhead we confess that there is but one nature, but hold that there are 
three subsistences actually existing, and hold that all things that are of nature and essence are simple, 
and recognise the difference of the subsistences only in the three properties of independence of cause and 
Fatherhood, of dependence on cause and Sonship, of dependence on cause and procession . And we know 
further that these are indivisible and inseparable from each other and united into one, and 
interpenetrating one another without confusion. Yea, I repeat, united without confusion, for they are three 
although united, and they are distinct, although inseparable. For although each has an independent 
existence, that is to say, is a perfect subsistence and has an individuality of its own, that is, has a special 
mode of existence, yet they are one in essence and in the natural properties, and in being inseparable and 
indivisible from the Father’s subsistence, and they both are and are said to be one God. In the very same 
way, then, in the case of the divine and ineffable dispensation , exceeding all thought and comprehension, 
I mean the Incarnation of the One God the Word of the Holy Trinity, and our Lord Jesus Christ, we confess 
that there are two natures, one divine and one human, joined together with one another and united in 
subsistence , so that one compound subsistence is formed out of the two natures: but we hold that the two 
natures are still preserved, even after the union, in the one compound subsistence, that is, in the one 
Christ, and that these exist in reality and have their natural properties; for they are united without 
confusion, and are distinguished and enumerated without being separable. And just as the three 
subsistences of the Holy Trinity are united without confusion, and are distinguished and enumerated 
without being separable , the enumeration not entailing division or separation or alienation or cleavage 
among them (for we recognise one God the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit), so in the same way the 
natures of Christ also, although they are united, yet are united without confusion; and although they 
interpenetrate one another, yet they do not permit of change or transmutation of one into the other . For 
each keeps its own natural individuality strictly unchanged. And thus it is that they can be enumerated 
without the enumeration introducing division. For Christ, indeed, is one, perfect both in divinity and in 
humanity. For it is not the nature of number to cause separation or unity, but its nature is to indicate the 
quantity of what is enumerated, whether these are united or separated: for we have unity, for instance, 
when fifty stones compose a wall, but we have separation when the fifty stones lie on the ground; and 
again, we have unity when we speak of coal having two natures, namely, fire and wood, but we have 
separation in that the nature of fire is one thing, and the nature of wood another thing; for these things 
are united and separated not by number, but in another way. So, then, just as even though the three 
subsistences of the Godhead are united with each other, we cannot speak of them as one subsistence 
because we should confuse and do away with the difference between the subsistences, so also we cannot 
speak of the two natures of Christ as one nature, united though they are in subsistence, because we 
should then confuse and do away with and reduce to nothing the difference between the two natures. 


CHAPTER VI 


THAT IN ONE OF ITS SUBSISTENCES THE DIVINE NATURE IS UNITED IN ITS ENTIRETY TO THE HUMAN NATURE, 
IN ITS ENTIRETY AND NOT ONLY PART TO PART 


What is common and general is predicated of the included particulars. Essence, then, is common as being 
a form , while subsistence is particular. It is particular not as though it had part of the nature and had not 
the rest, but particular in a numerical sense, as being individual. For it is in number and not in nature that 
the difference between subsistences is said to lie. Essence, therefore, is predicated of subsistence, 
because in each subsistence of the same form the essence is perfect. Wherefore subsistences do not differ 
from each other in essence but in the accidents which indeed are the characteristic properties, but 
characteristic of subsistence and not of nature. For indeed they define subsistence as essence along with 
accidents. So that the subsistence contains both the general and the particular, and has an independent 
existence , while essence has not an independent existence but is contemplated in the subsistences. 
Accordingly when one of the subsistences suffers, the whole essence, being capable of suffering , is held 
to have suffered in one of its subsistences as much as the subsistence suffered, but it does not necessarily 
follow, however, that all the subsistences of the same class should suffer along with the suffering 
subsistence. 


Thus, therefore, we confess that the nature of the Godhead is wholly and perfectly in each of its 
subsistences, wholly in the Father, wholly in the Son, and wholly in the Holy Spirit. Wherefore also the 
Father is perfect God, the Son is perfect God, and the Holy Spirit is perfect God. In like manner, too, in the 
Incarnation of the Trinity of the One God the Word of the Holy Trinity, we hold that in one of its 
subsistences the nature of the Godhead is wholly and perfectly united with the whole nature of humanity, 
and not part united to part . The divine Apostle in truth says that in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily , that is to say in His flesh. And His divinely-inspired disciple, Dionysius, who had so deep 
a knowledge of things divine, said that the Godhead as a whole had fellowship with us in one of its own 
subsistences . But we shall not be driven to hold that all the subsistences of the Holy Godhead, to wit the 
three, are made one in subsistence with all the subsistences of humanity. For in no other respect did the 
Father and the Holy Spirit take part in the incarnation of God the Word than according to good will and 
pleasure. But we hold that to the whole of human nature the whole essence of the Godhead was united. 
For God the Word omitted none of the things which He implanted in our nature when He formed us in the 
beginning, but took them all upon Himself, body and soul both intelligent and rational, and all their 
properties. For the creature that is devoid of one of these is not man. But He in His fulness took upon 
Himself me in my fulness, and was united whole to whole that He might in His grace bestow salvation on 
the whole man. For what has not been taken cannot be healed . 


The Word of God , then, was united to flesh through the medium of mind which is intermediate between 
the purity of God and the grossness of flesh . For the mind holds sway over soul and body, but while the 
mind is the purest part of the soul God is that of the mind. And when it is allowed by that which is more 
excellent, the mind of Christ gives proof of its own authority , but it is under the dominion of and obedient 
to that which is more excellent, and does those things which the divine will purposes. 


Further the mind has become the seat of the divinity united with it in subsistence, just as is evidently the 
case with the body too, not as an inmate , which is the impious error into which the heretics fall when 
they say that one bushel cannot contain two bushels, for they are judging what is immaterial by material 
standards. How indeed could Christ be called perfect God and perfect man, and be said to be of like 
essence with the Father and with us, if only part of the divine nature is joined in Him to part of the human 
nature ? 


We hold, moreover, that our nature has been raised from the dead and has ascended to the heavens and 
taken its seat at the right hand of the Father: not that all the persons of men have risen from the dead and 
taken their seat at the right hand of the Father, but that this has happened to the whole of our nature in 
the subsistence of Christ . Verily the divine Apostle says, God hath raised us up together and made us sit 
together in Christ . 


And this further we hold, that the union took place through common essences. For every essence is 
common to the subsistences contained in it, and there cannot be found a partial and particular nature, 
that is to say, essence: for otherwise we would have to hold that the same subsistences are at once the 
same and different in essence, and that the Holy Trinity in respect of the divinity is at once the same and 
different in essence. So then the same nature is to be observed in each of the subsistences, and when we 
said that the nature of the word became flesh, as did the blessed Athanasius and Cyrillus, we mean that 
the divinity was joined to the flesh. Hence we cannot say “The nature of the Word suffered;” for the 
divinity in it did not suffer, but we say that the human nature, not by any means, however, meaning all the 
subsistences of men, suffered in Christ, and we confess further that Christ suffered in His human nature. 
So that when we speak of the nature of the Word we mean the Word Himself. And the Word has both the 
general element of essence and the particular element of subsistence. 


CHAPTER VII 
CONCERNING THE ONE COMPOUND SUBSISTENCE OF GOD THE WORD 


We hold then that the divine subsistence of God the Word existed before all else and is without time and 
eternal, simple and uncompound, uncreated, incorporeal, invisible, intangible, uncircumscribed, 
possessing all the Father possesses, since He is of the same essence with Him, differing from the Father’s 
subsistence in the manner of His generation and the relation of the Father’s subsistence, being perfect 
also and at no time separated from the Father’s subsistence: and in these last days, without leaving the 
Father’s bosom, took up His abode in an uncircumscribed manner in the womb of the holy Virgin, without 
the instrumentality of seed, and in an incomprehensible manner known only to Himself, and causing the 
flesh derived from the holy Virgin to subsist in the very subsistence that was before all the ages. 


So then He was both in all things and above all things and also dwelt in the womb of the holy Mother of 
God, but in it by the energy of the incarnation. He therefore became flesh and He took upon Himself 
thereby the first-fruits of our compound nature , viz., the flesh animated with the intelligent and rational 
soul, so that the very subsistence of God the Word was changed into the subsistence of the flesh, and the 
subsistence of the Word, which was formerly simple, became compound , yea compounded of two perfect 
natures, divinity and humanity, and bearing the characteristic and distinctive property of the divine 
Sonship of God the Word in virtue of which it is distinguished from the Father and the Spirit, and also the 


heaven and which are on earth,” but to Him whose are all things from their beginning, yea the beginning 
itself too; from whom issue the times and the dispensation of the fulness of times, according to which all 
things up to the very first are gathered up in Christ? What beginning, however, has the other god; that is 
to say, how can anything proceed from him, who has no work to show? And if there be no beginning, how 
can there be times? If no times, what fulness of times can there be? And if no fulness, what dispensation? 
Indeed, what has he ever done on earth, that any long dispensation of times to be fulfilled can be put to 
his account, for the accomplishment of all things in Christ, even of things in heaven? Nor can we possibly 
suppose that any things whatever have been at any time done in heaven by any other God than Him by 
whom, as all men allow, all things have been done on earth. Now, if it is impossible for all these things 
from the beginning to be reckoned to any other God than the Creator, who will believe that an alien god 
has recapitulated them in an alien Christ, instead of their own proper Author in His own Christ? If, again, 
they belong to the Creator, they must needs be separate from the other god; and if separate, then opposed 
to him. But then how can opposites be gathered together into him by whom they are in short destroyed? 
Again, what Christ do the following words announce, when the apostle says: “That we should be to the 
praise of His glory, who first trusted in Christ?” Now who could have first trusted—i.e. previously trusted 
—in God, before His advent, except the Jews to whom Christ was previously announced, from the 
beginning? He who was thus foretold, was also foretrusted. Hence the apostle refers the statement to 
himself, that is, to the Jews, in order that he may draw a distinction with respect to the Gentiles, (when he 
goes on to say:) “In whom ye also trusted, after that ye heard the word of truth, the gospel (of your 
salvation); in whom ye believed, and were sealed with His Holy Spirit of promise.” Of what promise? That 
which was made through Joel: “In the last days will I pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh,” that is, on all 
nations. Therefore the Spirit and the Gospel will be found in the Christ, who was foretrusted, because 
foretold. Again, “the Father of glory” is He whose Christ, when ascending to heaven, is celebrated as “the 
King of Glory” in the Psalm: “Who is this King of Glory? the Lord of Hosts, He is the King of Glory.” From 
Him also is besought “the spirit of wisdom,” at whose disposal is enumerated that sevenfold distribution 
of the spirit of grace by Isaiah. He likewise will grant “the enlightenment of the eyes of the 
understanding,” who has also enriched our natural eyes with light; to whom, moreover, the blindness of 
the people is offensive: “And who is blind, but my servants? .. . yea, the servants of God have become 
blind.” In His gift, too, are “the riches (of the glory) of His inheritance in the saints,” who promised such 
an inheritance in the call of the Gentiles: “Ask of me, and I will give Thee the heathen for Thine 
inheritance.” It was He who “wrought in Christ His mighty power, by raising Him from the dead, and 
setting Him at His own right hand, and putting all things under His feet”—even the same who said: “Sit 
Thou on my right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool.” For in another passage the Spirit says 
to the Father concerning the Son: “Thou hast put all things under His feet.” Now, if from all these facts 
which are found in the Creator there is yet to be deduced another god and another Christ, let us go in 
quest of the Creator. I suppose, forsooth, we find Him, when he speaks of such as “were dead in 
trespasses and sins, wherein they had walked according to the course of this world, according to the 
prince of the power of the air, who worketh in the children of disobedience.” But Marcion must not here 
interpret the world as meaning the God of the world. For a creature bears no resemblance to the Creator; 
the thing made, none to its Maker; the world, none to God. He, moreover, who is the Prince of the power 
of the ages must not be thought to be called the prince of the power of the air; for He who is chief over 
the higher powers derives no title from the lower powers, although these, too, may be ascribed to Him. 
Nor, again, can He possibly seem to be the instigator of that unbelief which He Himself had rather to 
endure at the hand of the Jews and the Gentiles alike. We may therefore simply conclude that these 
designations are unsuited to the Creator. There is another being to whom they are more applicable—and 
the apostle knew very well who that was. Who then is he? Undoubtedly he who has raised up “children of 
disobedience” against the Creator Himself ever since he took possession of that “air” of His; even as the 
prophet makes him say: “I will set my throne above the stars; . . . I will go up above the clouds; I will be 
like the Most High.” This must mean the devil, whom in another passage (since such will they there have 
the apostle’s meaning to be) we shall recognize in the appellation the god of this world. For he has filled 
the whole world with the lying pretence of his own divinity. To be sure, if he had not existed, we might 
then possibly have applied these descriptions to the Creator. But the apostle, too, had lived in Judaism; 
and when he parenthetically observed of the sins (of that period of his life), “in which also we all had our 
conversation in times past,” he must not be understood to indicate that the Creator was the lord of sinful 
men, and the prince of this air; but as meaning that in his Judaism he had been one of the children of 
disobedience, having the devil as his instigator—when he persecuted the church and the Christ of the 
Creator. Therefore he says: “We also were the children of wrath,” but “by nature.” Let the heretic, 
however, not contend that, because the Creator called the Jews children, therefore the Creator is the lord 
of wrath. For when (the apostle) says, “We were by nature the children of wrath,” inasmuch as the Jews 
were not the Creator’s children by nature, but by the election of their fathers, he (must have) referred 
their being children of wrath to nature, and not to the Creator, adding this at last, “even as others,” who, 
of course, were not children of God. It is manifest that sins, and lusts of the flesh, and unbelief, and anger, 
are ascribed to the common nature of all mankind, the devil however leading that nature astray, which he 
has already infected with the implanted germ of sin. “We,” says he, “are His workmanship, created in 
Christ.” It is one thing to make (as a workman), another thing to create. But he assigns both to One. Man 
is the workmanship of the Creator. He therefore who made man (at first), created him also in Christ. As 
touching the substance of nature, He “made” him; as touching the work of grace, He “created” him. Look 
also at what follows in connection with these words: “Wherefore remember, that ye being in time past 


characteristic and distinctive properties of the flesh, in virtue of which it differs from the Mother and the 
rest of mankind, bearing further the properties of the divine nature in virtue of which it is united to the 
Father and the Spirit, and the marks of the human nature in virtue of which it is united to the Mother and 
to us. And further it differs from the Father and the Spirit and the Mother and us in being at once God and 
man. For this we know to be the most special property of the subsistence of Christ. 


Wherefore we confess Him, even after the incarnation, the one Son of God, and likewise Son of Man, one 
Christ, one Lord, the only-begotten Son and Word of God, one Lord Jesus. We reverence His two 
generations, one from the Father before time and beyond cause and reason and time and nature, and one 
in the end for our sake, and like to us and above us; for our sake because it was for our salvation, like to 
us in that He was man born of woman at full time , and above us because it was not by seed, but by the 
Holy Spirit and the Holy Virgin Mary , transcending the laws of parturition. We proclaim Him not as God 
only, devoid of our humanity, nor yet as man only, stripping Him of His divinity, nor as two distinct 
persons, but as one and the same, at once God and man, perfect God and perfect man, wholly God and 
wholly man, the same being wholly God, even though He was also flesh and wholly man, even though He 
was also most high God. And by “perfect God” and “perfect man” we mean to emphasize the fulness and 
unfailingness of the natures: while by “wholly God” and “wholly man” we mean to lay stress on the 
singularity and individuality of the subsistence. 


And we confess also that there is one incarnate nature of God the Word, expressing by the word 
‘Incarnate “ the essence of the flesh, according to the blessed Cyril . And so the Word was made flesh and 
yet did not abandon His own proper immateriality: He became wholly flesh and yet remained wholly 
uncircumscribed. So far as He is body He is diminished and contracted into narrow limits, but inasmuch 
as He is God He is uncircumscribed, His flesh not being coextensive with His uncircumscribed divinity. 


He is then wholly perfect God, but yet is not simply God: for He is not only God but also man. And He is 
also wholly perfect man but not simply man, for He is not only man but also God. For “simply “ here has 
reference to His nature, and “wholly “ to His subsistence, just as “another thing” would refer to nature, 
while “another “ would refer to subsistence . 


But observe that although we hold that the natures of the Lord permeate one another, yet we know that 
the permeation springs from the divine nature. For it is that that penetrates and permeates all things, as it 
wills, while nothing penetrates it: and it is it, too, that imparts to the flesh its own peculiar glories, while 
abiding itself impossible and without participation in the affections of the flesh. For if the sun imparts to 
us his energies and yet does not participate in ours, how much the rather must this be true of the Creator 
and Lord of the Sun . 


CHAPTER VIII 


IN REPLY TO THOSE WHO ASK WHETHER THE NATURES OF THE LORD ARE BROUGHT UNDER A CONTINUOUS OR 
A DISCONTINUOUS QUANTITY 


If any one asks concerning the natures of the Lord if they are brought under a continuous or 
discontinuous quantity , we will say that the natures of the Lord are neither one body nor one superficies , 
nor one line, nor time, nor place, so as to be reduced to a continuous quantity. For these are the things 
that are reckoned continuously. 


Further note that number deals with things that differ, and it is quite impossible to enumerate things that 
differ from one another in no respect: and just so far as they differ are they enumerated: for instance, 
Peter and Paul are not counted separately in so far as they are one. For since they are one in respect of 
their essence they cannot be spoken of as two natures, but as they differ in respect of subsistence they 
are spoken of as two subsistences. So that number deals with differences, and just as the differing objects 
differ from one another so far they are enumerated. 


The natures of the Lord, then, are united without confusion so far as regards subsistence, and they are 
divided without separation according to the method and manner of difference. And it is not according to 
the manner in which they are united that they are enumerated, for it is not in respect of subsistence that 
we hold that there are two natures of Christ: but according to the manner in which they are divided 
without separation they are enumerated, for it is in respect of the method and manner of difference that 
there are two natures of Christ. For being united in subsistence and permeating one another, they are 
united without confusion, each preserving throughout its own peculiar and natural difference. Hence, 
since they are enumerated according to the manner of difference, and that alone, they must be brought 
under a discontinuous quantity. 


Christ, therefore , is one, perfect God and perfect man: and Him we worship along with the Father and the 
Spirit, with one obeisance, adoring even His immaculate flesh and not holding that the flesh is not meet 
for worship: for in fact it is worshipped in the one subsistence of the Word, which indeed became 
subsistence for it. But in this we do not do homage to that which is created. For we worship Him, not as 
mere flesh, but as flesh united with divinity, and because His two natures are brought under the one 
person and one subsistence of God the Word. I fear to touch coal because of the fire bound up with the 


wood. I worship the twofold nature of Christ because of the divinity that is in Him bound up with flesh. 
For I do not introduce a fourth person into the Trinity. God forbid! but I confess one person of God the 
Word and of His flesh, and the Trinity remains Trinity, even after the incarnation of the Word. 


In reply to those who ask whether the two natures are brought under a continuous or a discontinuous 
quantity. 


The natures of the Lord are neither one body nor one superficies, nor one line, nor place, nor time, so as 
to be brought under a continuous quantity: for these are the things that are reckoned continuously. But 
the natures of the Lord are united without confusion in respect of subsistence, and are divided without 
separation according to the method and manner of difference. And according to the manner in which they 
are united they are not enumerated. For we do not say that the natures of Christ are two subsistences or 
two in respect of subsistence. But according to the manner in which they are divided without division, are 
they enumerated. For there are two natures according to the method and manner of difference. For being 
united in subsistence and permeating one another they are united without confusion, neither having been 
changed into the other, but each preserving its own natural difference even after the union. For that 
which is created remained created, and that which is uncreated, uncreated. By the manner of difference, 
then, and in that alone, they are enumerated, and thus are brought under discontinuous quantity. For 
things which differ from each other in no respect cannot be enumerated, but just so far as they differ are 
they enumerated; for instance, Peter and Paul are not enumerated in those respects in which they are 
one: for being one in respect of their essence they are not two natures nor are they so spoken of. But 
inasmuch as they differ in subsistence they are spoken of as two subsistences. So that difference is the 
cause of number. 


CHAPTER IX 
IN REPLY TO THE QUESTION WHETHER THERE IS NATURE THAT HAS NO SUBSISTENCE 


For although there is no nature without subsistence, nor essence apart from person (since in truth it is in 
persons and subsistences that essence and nature are to be contemplated), yet it does not necessarily 
follow that the natures that are united to one another in subsistence should have each its own proper 
subsistence. For after they have come together into one subsistence, it is possible that neither should they 
be without subsistence, nor should each have its own peculiar subsistence, but that both should have one 
and the same subsistence . For since one and the same subsistence of the Word has become the 
subsistence of the natures, neither of them is permitted to be without subsistence, nor are they allowed to 
have subsistences that differ from each other, or to have sometimes the subsistence of this nature and 
sometimes of that, but always without division or separation they both have the same subsistence—a 
subsistence which is not broken up into parts or divided, so that one part should belong to this, and one to 
that, but which belongs wholly to this and wholly to that in its absolute entirety. For the flesh of God the 
Word did not subsist as an independent subsistence, nor did there arise another subsistence besides that 
of God the Word, but as it existed in that it became rather a subsistence which subsisted in another, than 
one which was an independent subsistence. Wherefore, neither does it lack subsistence altogether, nor yet 
is there thus introduced into the Trinity another subsistence. 


CHAPTER X 


CONCERNING THE TRISAGIUM (“THE THRICE HOLY”) 


This being so , we declare that the addition which the vain-minded Peter the Fuller made to the Trisagium 
or “Thrice Holy” Hymn is blasphemous ; for it introduces a fourth person into the Trinity, giving a 
separate place to the Son of God, Who is the truly subsisting power of the Father, and a separate place to 
Him Who was crucified as though He were different from the “Mighty One,” or as though the Holy Trinity 
was considered passible, and the Father and the Holy Spirit suffered on the Cross along with the Son. 
Have done with this blasphemous and nonsensical interpolation! For we hold the words “Holy God” to 
refer to the Father, without limiting the title of divinity to Him alone, but acknowledging also as God the 
Son and the Holy Spirit: and the words “Holy and Mighty” we ascribe to the Son, without stripping the 
Father and the Holy Spirit of might: and the words “Holy and Immortal” we attribute to the Holy Spirit, 
without depriving the Father and the Son of immortality. For, indeed, we apply all the divine names simply 
and unconditionally to each of the subsistences in imitation of the divine Apostle’s words. But to us there 
is but one God, the Father, of Whom are all things, and we in Him: and one Lord Jesus Christ by Whom are 
all things, and we by Him. And, nevertheless, we follow Gregory the Theologian when he says, “But to us 
there is but one God, the Father, of Whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom are all 
things, and one Holy Spirit, in Whom are all things:” for the words “of Whom” and “through Whom” and 
“in Whom” do not divide the natures (for neither the prepositions nor the order of the names could ever 
be changed), but they characterise the properties of one unconfused nature. And this becomes clear from 
the fact that they are once more gathered into one, if only one reads with care these words of the same 
Apostle, Of Him and through Him and in Him are all things: to Him be the glory for ever and ever. Amen . 


For that the “Trisagium” refers not to the Son alone , but to the Holy Trinity, the divine and saintly 


Athanasius and Basil and Gregory, and all the band of the divinely-inspired Fathers bear witness: because, 
as a matter of fact, by the threefold holiness the Holy Seraphim suggest to us the three subsistences of 
the superessential Godhead. But by the one Lordship they denote the one essence and dominion of the 
supremely-divine Trinity. Gregory the Theologian of a truth says , “Thus, then, the Holy of Holies, which is 
completely veiled by the Seraphim, and is glorified with three consecrations, meet together in one 
lordship and one divinity.” This was the most beautiful and sublime philosophy of still another of our 
predecessors. 


Ecclesiastical historians , then, say that once when the people of Constantinople were offering prayers to 
God to avert a threatened calamity , during Proclus’ tenure of the office of Archbishop, it happened that a 
boy was snatched up from among the people, and was taught by angelic teachers the “Thrice Holy” Hymn, 
“Thou Holy God, Holy and Mighty One, Holy and Immortal One, have mercy upon us:” and when once 
more he was restored to earth, he told what he had learned, and all the people sang the Hymn, and so the 
threatened calamity was averted. And in the fourth holy and great OEcumenical Council, I mean the one 
at Chalcedon, we are told that it was in this form that the Hymn was sung; for the minutes of this holy 
assembly so record it . It is, therefore, a matter for laughter and ridicule that this “Thrice Holy” Hymn, 
taught us by the angels, and confirmed by the averting of calamity , ratified and established by so great 
an assembly of the holy Fathers, and sung first by the Seraphim as a declaration of the three subsistences 
of the Godhead, should be mangled and forsooth emended to suit the view of the stupid Fuller as though 
he were higher than the Seraphim. But oh! the arrogance! not to say folly! But we say it thus, though 
demons should rend us in pieces, “Do Thou, Holy God, Holy and Mighty One, Holy and Immortal One, 
have mercy upon us.” 


CHAPTER XI 


CONCERNING THE NATURE AS VIEWED IN SPECIES AND IN INDIVIDUAL, AND CONCERNING THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN UNION AND INCARNATION: AND HOW THIS IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD, “THE ONE NATURE OF GOD THE 
WORD INCARNATE.” 


Nature is regarded either abstractly as a matter of pure thought (for it has no independent existence): or 
commonly in all subsistences of the same species as their bond of union, and is then spoken of as nature 
viewed in species: or universally as the same, but with the addition of accidents, in one subsistence, and is 
spoken of as nature viewed in the individual, this being identical with nature viewed in species . God the 
Word Incarnate, therefore, did not assume the nature that is regarded as an abstraction in pure thought 
(for this is not incarnation, but only an imposture and a figment of incarnation), nor the nature viewed in 
species (for He did not assume all the subsistences): but the nature viewed in the individual, which is 
identical with that viewed in species. For He took on Himself the elements of our compound nature, and 
these not as having an independent existence or as being originally an individual, and in this way assumed 
by Him, but as existing in His own subsistence. For the subsistence of God the Word in itself became the 
subsistence of the flesh, and accordingly “the Word became flesh “ clearly without any change, and 
likewise the flesh became Word without alteration, and God became man. For the Word is God, and man is 
God, through having one and the same subsistence. And so it is possible to speak of the same thing as 
being the nature of the Word and the nature in the individual. For it signifies strictly and exclusively 
neither the individual, that is, the subsistence, nor the common nature of the subsistences, but the 
common nature as viewed and presented in one of the subsistences. 


Union, then, is one thing, and incarnation is something quite different. For union signifies only the 
conjunction, but not at all that with which union is effected. But incarnation (which is just the same as if 
one said “the putting on of man’s nature”) signifies that the conjunction is with flesh, that is to say, with 
man, just as the heating of iron implies its union with fire. Indeed, the blessed Cyril himself, when he is 
interpreting the phrase, “one nature of God the Word Incarnate,” says in the second epistle to Sucensus, 
“For if we simply said the one nature of the Word’ and then were silent, and did not add the word 
incarnate,’ but, so to speak, quite excluded the dispensation , there would be some plausibility in the 
question they feign to ask, If one nature is the whole, what becomes of the perfection in humanity, or how 
has the essence like us come to exist?’ But inasmuch as the perfection in humanity and the disclosure of 
the essence like us are conveyed in the word incarnate,’ they must cease from relying on a mere straw.” 
Here, then, he placed the nature of the Word over nature itself. For if He had received nature instead of 
subsistence, it would not have been absurd to have omitted the “incarnate.” For when we say simply one 
subsistence of God the Word, we do not err . In like manner, also, Leontius the Byzantine considered this 
phrase to refer to nature, and not to subsistence. But in the Defence which he wrote in reply to the 
attacks that Theodoret made on the second anathema, the blessed Cyril says this: “The nature of the 
Word, that is, the subsistence, which is the Word itself.” So that “the nature of the Word” means neither 
the subsistence alone, nor “the common nature of the subsistence,” but “the common nature viewed as a 
whole in the subsistence of the Word.” 


It has been said, then, that the nature of the Word became flesh, that is, was united to flesh: but that the 
nature of the Word suffered in the flesh we have never heard up till now, though we have been taught that 
Christ suffered in the flesh. So that “the nature of the Word” does not mean “the subsistence.” It remains, 
therefore, to say that to become flesh is to be united with the flesh, while the Word having become flesh 


means that the very subsistence of the Word became without change the subsistence of the flesh. It has 
also been said that God became man, and man God. For the Word which is God became without alteration 
man. But that the Godhead became man, or became flesh, or put on the nature of man, this we have never 
heard. This, indeed, we have learned, that the Godhead was united to humanity in one of its subsistences, 
and it has been stated that God took on a different form or essence , to wit our own. For the name God is 
applicable to each of the subsistences, but we cannot use the term Godhead in reference to subsistence. 
For we are never told that the Godhead is the Father alone, or the Son alone, or the Holy Spirit alone. For 
“Godhead” implies “nature,” while “Father” implies subsistence, just as “Humanity” implies nature, and 
“Peter” subsistence. But “God” indicates the common element of the nature, and is applicable derivatively 
to each of the subsistences, just as “man” is. For He Who has divine nature is God, and he who has human 
nature is man. 


Besides all this, notice that the Father and the Holy Spirit take no part at all in the incarnation of the 
Word except in connection with the miracles, and in respect of good will and purpose. 


CHAPTER XII 


THAT THE HOLY VIRGIN IS THE MOTHER OF GOD: AN ARGUMENT DIRECTED AGAINST THE NESTORIANS 


Moreover we proclaim the holy Virgin to be in strict truth the Mother of God . For inasmuch as He who 
was born of her was true God, she who bare the true God incarnate is the true mother of God. For we hold 
that God was born of her, not implying that the divinity of the Word received from her the beginning of its 
being, but meaning that God the Word Himself, Who was begotten of the Father timelessly before the 
ages, and was with the Father and the Spirit without beginning and through eternity, took up His abode in 
these last days for the sake of our salvation in the Virgin’s womb, and was without change made flesh and 
born of her. For the holy Virgin did not bare mere man but true God: and not mere God but God incarnate, 
Who did not bring down His body from Heaven, nor simply passed through the Virgin as channel, but 
received from her flesh of like essence to our own and subsisting in Himself . For if the body had come 
down from heaven and had not partaken of our nature, what would have been the use of His becoming 
man? For the purpose of God the Word becoming man was that the very same nature, which had sinned 
and fallen and become corrupted, should triumph over the deceiving tyrant and so be freed from 
corruption, just as the divine apostle puts it, For since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead . If the first is true the second must also be true. 


Although , however, he says, The first Adam is of the earth earthy; the second Adam is Lord from Heaven , 
he does not say that His body is from heaven, but emphasises the fact that He is not mere man. For, mark, 
he called Him both Adam and Lord, thus indicating His double nature. For Adam is, being interpreted, 
earth-born: and it is clear that man’s nature is earth-born since he is formed from earth, but the title Lord 
signifies His divine essence. 


And again the Apostle says: God sent forth His only-begotten Son, made of a woman . He did not say 
“made by a woman.” Wherefore the divine apostle meant that the only-begotten Son of God and God is the 
same as He who was made man of the Virgin, and that He who was born of the Virgin is the same as the 
Son of God and God. 


But He was born after the bodily fashion inasmuch as He became man, and did not take up His abode ina 
man formed beforehand, as in a prophet, but became Himself in essence and truth man, that is He caused 
flesh animated with the intelligent and reasonable to subsist in His own subsistence, and Himself became 
subsistence for it. For this is the meaning of “made of a woman.” For how could the very Word of God 
itself have been made under the law, if He did not become man of like essence with ourselves? 


Hence it is with justice and truth that we call the holy Mary the Mother of God. For this name embraces 
the whole mystery of the dispensation. For if she who bore Him is the Mother of God, assuredly He Who 
was born of her is God and likewise also man. For how could God, Who was before the ages, have been 
born of a woman unless He had become man? For the son of man must clearly be man himself. But if He 
Who was born of a woman is Himself God, manifestly He Who was born of God the Father in accordance 
with the laws of an essence that is divine and knows no beginning, and He Who was in the last days born 
of the Virgin in accordance with the laws of an essence that has beginning and is subject to time, that is, 
an essence which is human, must be one and the same. The name in truth signifies the one subsistence 
and the two natures and the two generations of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


But we never say that the holy Virgin is the Mother of Christ because it was in order to do away with the 
title Mother of God, and to bring dishonour on the Mother of God, who alone is in truth worthy of honour 
above all creation, that the impure and abominable Judaizing Nestorius , that vessel of dishonour, 
invented this name for an insult . For David the king, and Aaron, the high priest, are also called Christ , 
for it is customary to make kings and priests by anointing: and besides every God-inspired man may be 
called Christ, but yet he is not by nature God: yea, the accursed Nestorius insulted Him Who was born of 
the Virgin by calling Him God-bearer . May it be far from us to speak of or think of Him as God-bearer 
only , Who is in truth God incarnate. For the Word Himself became flesh, having been in truth conceived 


of the Virgin, but coming forth as God with the assumed nature which, as soon as He was brought forth 
into being, was deified by Him, so that these three things took place simultaneously, the assumption of our 
nature, the coming into being, and the deification of the assumed nature by the Word. And thus it is that 
the holy Virgin is thought of and spoken of as the Mother of God, not only because of the nature of the 
Word, but also because of the deification of man’s nature, the miracles of conception and of existence 
being wrought together, to wit, the conception the Word, and the existence of the flesh in the Word 
Himself. For the very Mother of God in some marvellous manner was the means of fashioning the Framer 
of all things and of bestowing manhood on the God and Creator of all, Who deified the nature that He 
assumed, while the union preserved those things that were united just as they were united, that is to say, 
not only the divine nature of Christ but also His human nature, not only that which is above us but that 
which is of us. For He was not first made like us and only later became higher than us, but ever from His 
first coming into being He existed with the double nature, because He existed in the Word Himself from 
the beginning of the conception. Wherefore He is human in His own nature, but also, in some marvellous 
manner, of God and divine. Moreover He has the properties of the living flesh: for by reason of the 
dispensation the Word received these which are, according to the order of natural motion, truly natural . 


CHAPTER XIII 
CONCERNING THE PROPERTIES OF THE TWO NATURES 


Confessing, then, the same Jesus Christ, our Lord, to be perfect God and perfect man, we hold that the 
same has all the attributes of the Father save that of being ingenerate, and all the attributes of the first 
Adam, save only his sin, these attributes being body and the intelligent and rational soul; and further that 
He has, corresponding to the two natures, the two sets of natural qualities belonging to the two natures: 
two natural volitions, one divine and one human, two natural energies, one divine and one human, two 
natural free-wills, one divine and one human, and two kinds of wisdom and knowledge, one divine and one 
human. For being of like essence with God and the Father, He wills and energises freely as God, and being 
also of like essence with us He likewise wills and energises freely as man. For His are the miracles and 
His also are the passive states. 


CHAPTER XIV 
CONCERNING THE VOLITIONS AND FREE-WILL OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


Since, then, Christ has two natures, we hold that He has also two natural wills and two natural energies. 
But since His two natures have one subsistence, we hold that it is one and the same person who wills and 
energises naturally in both natures, of which, and in which, and also which is Christ our Lord: and 
moreover that He wills and energises without separation but as a united whole. For He wills and 
energises in either form in close communion with the other . For things that have the same essence have 
also the same will and energy, while things that are different in essence are different in will and energy ; 
and vice versa, things that have the same will and energy have the same essence, while things that are 
different in will and energy are different in essence. 


Wherefore in the case of the Father and Son and Holy Spirit we recognise, from their sameness in will and 
energy, their sameness in nature. But in the case of the divine dispensation we recognise from their 
difference in will and energy the difference of the two natures, and as we perceive the difference of the 
two natures we confess that the wills and energies also are different. For just as the number of the 
natures of one and the same Christ, when considered and spoken of with piety, do not cause a division of 
the one Christ but merely bring out the fact that the difference between the natures is maintained even in 
the union, so it is with the number of wills and energies that belong essentially to His natures. (For He 
was endowed with the powers of willing and energising in both natures, for the sake of our salvation.) It 
does not introduce division: God forbid! but merely brings out the fact that the differences between them 
are safeguarded and preserved even in the union. For we hold that wills and energies are faculties 
belonging to nature, not to subsistence; I mean those faculties of will and energy by which He Who wills 
and energises does so. For if we allow that they belong to subsistence, we will be forced to say that the 
three subsistences of the Holy Trinity have different wills and different energies. 


For it is to be noted that willing and the manner of willing are not the same thing. For to will is a faculty of 
nature, just as seeing is, for all men possess it; but the manner of willing does not depend on nature but 
on our judgment, just as does also the manner of seeing, whether well or ill. For all men do not will in the 
same way, nor do they all see in the same way. And this also we will grant in connection with energies. For 
the manner of willing, or seeing, or energising, is the mode of using the faculties of will and sight and 
energy, belonging only to him who uses them, and marking him off from others by the generally accepted 
difference. 


Simple willing then is spoken of as volition or the faculty of will , being a rational propension and natural 
will; but in a particular way willing, or that which underlies volition, is the object of will , and will 
dependent on judgment . Further that which has innate in it the faculty of volition is spoken of as capable 
of willing : as for instance the divine is capable of willing, and the human in like manner. But he who 


exercises volition, that is to say the subsistence, for instance Peter, is spoken of as willing. 


Since, then , Christ is one and His subsistence is one, He also Who wills both as God and as man is one 
and the same. And since He has two natures endowed with volition, inasmuch as they are rational (for 
whatever is rational is endowed with volition and free-will), we shall postulate two volitions or natural 
wills in Him. For He in His own person is capable of volition in accordance with both His natures. For He 
assumed that faculty of volition which belongs naturally to us. And since Christ, Who in His own person 
wills according to either nature, is one, we shall postulate the same object of will in His case, not as 
though He wills only those things which He willed naturally as God (for it is no part of Godhead to will to 
eat or drink and so forth), but as willing also those things which human nature requires for its support , 
and this without involving any opposition in judgment, but simply as the result of the individuality of the 
natures. For then it was that He thus willed naturally, when His divine volition so willed and permitted the 
flesh to suffer and do that which was proper to it. 


But that volition is implanted in man by nature is manifest from this. Excluding the divine life, there are 
three forms of life: the vegetative, the sentient, and the intellectual. The properties of the vegetative life 
are the functions of nourishment, and growth, and production: that of the sentient life is impulse: and that 
of the rational and intellectual life is freedom of will. If, then, nourishment belongs by nature to the 
vegetative life and impulse to the sentient, freedom of will by nature belongs to the rational and 
intellectual life. But freedom of will is nothing else than volition. The Word, therefore, having become 
flesh, endowed with life and mind and free-will, became also endowed with volition. 


Further, that which is natural is not the result of training: for no one learns how to think, or live, or 
hunger, or thirst, or sleep. Nor do we learn how to will: so that willing is natural. 


And again: if in the case of creatures devoid of reason nature rules, while nature is ruled in man who is 
moved of his own free-will and volition, it follows, then, that man is by nature endowed with volition. 


And again: if man has been made after the image of the blessed and super-essential Godhead, and if the 
divine nature is by nature endowed with free-will and volition, it follows that man, as its image, is free by 
nature and volitive . For the fathers defined freedom as volition . 


And further: if to will is a part of the nature of every man and not present in some and absent in others, 
and if that which is seen to be common to all is a characteristic feature of the nature that belongs to the 
individuals of the class, surely, then, man is by nature endowed with volition . 


And once more: if the nature receives neither more nor less, but all are equally endowed with volition and 
not some more than others, then by nature man is endowed with volition . So that since man is by nature 
endowed with volition, the Lord also must be by nature endowed with volition, not only because He is 
God, but also because He became man. For just as He assumed our nature, so also He has assumed 
naturally our will. And in this way the Fathers said that He formed our will in Himself . 


If the will is not natural, it must be either hypostatic or unnatural. But if it is hypostatic, the Son must 
thus, forsooth, have a different will from what the Father has: for that which is hypostatic is characteristic 
of subsistence only. And if it is unnatural, will must be a defection from nature: for what is unnatural is 
destructive of what is natural. 


The God and Father of all things wills either as Father or as God. Now if as Father, His will will be 
different from that of the Son, for the Son is not the Father. But if as God, the Son is God and likewise the 
Holy Spirit is God, and so volition is part of His nature, that is, it is natural. 


Besides , if according to the view of the Fathers, those who have one and the same will have also one and 
the same essence, and if the divinity and humanity of Christ have one and the same will, then assuredly 
these have also one and the same essence. 


And again: if according to the view of the Fathers the distinction between the natures is not seen in the 
single will, we must either, when we speak of the one will, cease to speak of the different natures in Christ 
or, when we speak of the different natures of Christ, cease to speak of the one will. 


And further , the divine Gospel says, The Lord came into the borders of Tyre and Sidon and entered into a 
house, and would have no man know it; but He could not be hid . If, then, His divine will is omnipotent, 
but yet, though He would, He could not be hid, surely it was as man that He would and could not, and so 
as man He must be endowed with volition. 


And once again , the Gospel tells us that, He, having come into the place, said I thirst’: and they gave Him 
some vinegar mixed with gall, and when He had tasted it He would not drink . If, then, on the one hand it 
was as God that He suffered thirst and when He had tasted would not drink, surely He must be subject to 
passion also as God, for thirst and taste are passions . But if it was not as God but altogether as man that 
He was athirst, likewise as man He must be endowed with volition . 


Moreover, the blessed Paul the Apostle says, He became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross . 


But obedience is subjection of the real will, not of the unreal will. For that which is irrational is not said to 
be obedient or disobedient . But the Lord having become obedient to the Father, became so not as God but 
as man. For as God He is not said to be obedient or disobedient. For these things are of the things that are 
under one’s hand , as the inspired Gregorius said . Wherefore, then, Christ is endowed with volition as 
man. 


While, however, we assert that will is natural, we hold not that it is dominated by necessity, but that it is 
free. For if it is rational, it must be absolutely free. For it is not only the divine and uncreated nature that 
is free from the bonds of necessity, but also the intellectual and created nature. And this is manifest: for 
God, being by nature good and being by nature the Creator and by nature God, is not all this of necessity. 
For who is there to introduce this necessity? 


It is to be observed further , that freedom of will is used in several senses, one in connection with God, 
another in connection with angels, and a third in connection with men. For used in reference to God it is 
to be understood in a superessential manner, and in reference to angels it is to be taken in the sense that 
the election is concomitant with the state , and admits of the interposition of no interval of time at all: for 
while the angel possesses free-will by nature, he uses it without let or hindrance, having neither antipathy 
on the part of the body to overcome nor any assailant. Again, used in reference to men, it is to be taken in 
the sense that the state is considered to be anterior in time to the election. For man is free and has free- 
will by nature, but he has also the assault of the devil to impede him and the motion of the body: and thus 
through the assault and the weight of the body, election comes to be later than the state. 


If, then, Adam obeyed of his own will and ate of his own will, surely in us the will is the first part to suffer. 
And if the will is the first to suffer, and the Word Incarnate did not assume this with the rest of our nature, 
it follows that we have not been freed from sin. 


Moreover, if the faculty of free-will which is in nature is His work and yet He did not assume it, He either 
condemned His own workmanship as not good, or grudged us the comfort it brought, and so deprived us 
of the full benefit, and shewed that He was Himself subject to passion since He was not willing or not able 
to work out our perfect salvation. 


Moreover, one cannot speak of one compound thing made of two wills in the same way as a subsistence is 
a composition of two natures. Firstly because the compositions are of things in subsistence (hypotasis), 
not of things viewed in a different category, not in one proper to them : and secondly, because if we speak 
of composition of wills and energies, we will be obliged to speak of composition of the other natural 
properties, such as the uncreated and the created, the invisible and the visible, and so on. And what will 
be the name of the will that is compounded out of two wills? For the compound cannot be called by the 
name of the elements that make it up. For otherwise we should call that which is compounded of natures 
nature and not subsistence. And further, if we say that there is one compound will in Christ, we separate 
Him in will from the Father, for the Father’s will is not compound. It remains, therefore, to say that the 
subsistence of Christ alone is compound and common, as in the case of the natures so also in that of the 
natural properties. 


And we cannot , if we wish to be accurate, speak of Christ as having judgment (gnome) and preference . 
For judgment is a disposition with reference to the decision arrived at after investigation and deliberation 
concerning something unknown, that is to say, after counsel and decision. And after judgment comes 
preference , which chooses out and selects the one rather than the other. But the Lord being not mere 
man but also God, and knowing all things, had no need of inquiry, and investigation, and counsel, and 
decision, and by nature made whatever is good His own and whatever is bad foreign to Him . For thus 
says Isaiah the prophet, Before the child shall know to prefer the evil, he shall choose the good; because 
before the child knows good or evil, he refuses wickedness by choosing the good . For the word “before” 
proves that it is not with investigation and deliberation, as is the way with us, but as God and as 
subsisting in a divine manner in the flesh, that is to say, being united in subsistence to the flesh, and 
because of His very existence and all-embracing knowledge, that He is possessed of good in His own 
nature. For the virtues are natural qualities , and are implanted in all by nature and in equal measure, 
even if we do not all in equal measure employ our natural energies. By the transgression we were driven 
from the natural to the unnatural . But the Lord led us back from the unnatural into the natural . For this 
is what is the meaning of in our image, after our likeness . And the discipline and trouble of this life were 
not designed as a means for our attaining virtue which was foreign to our nature, but to enable us to cast 
aside the evil that was foreign and contrary to our nature: just as on laboriously removing from steel the 
rust which is not natural to it but acquired through neglect, we reveal the natural brightness of the steel. 


Observe further that the word judgment (gnome) is used in many ways and in many senses. Sometimes it 
signifies exhortation: as when the divine apostle says, Now concerning virgins I have no commandment of 
the Lord; yet I give my judgment : sometimes it means counsel, as when the prophet David says, They 
have taken crafty counsel against Thy people : sometimes it means a decree, as when we read in Daniel, 
Concerning whom (or, what) went this shameless decree forth ? At other times it is used in the sense of 
belief, or opinion, or purpose, and, to put it shortly, the word judgment has twenty-eight different 
meanings. 


CHAPTER XV 
CONCERNING THE ENERGIES IN OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


We hold, further, that there are two energies in our Lord Jesus Christ. For He possesses on the one hand, 
as God and being of like essence with the Father, the divine energy, and, likewise, since He became man 
and of like essence to us, the energy proper to human nature . 


But observe that energy and capacity for energy, and the product of energy, and the agent of energy, are 
all different. Energy is the efficient (drastike) and essential activity of nature: the capacity for energy is 
the nature from which proceeds energy: the product of energy is that which is effected by energy: and the 
agent of energy is the person or subsistence which uses the energy. Further, sometimes energy is used in 
the sense of the product of energy, and the product of energy in that of energy, just as the terms creation 
and creature are sometimes transposed. For we say “all creation,” meaning creatures. 


Note also that energy is an activity and is energised rather than energises; as Gregory the Theologian 
says in his thesis concerning the Holy Spirit : “If energy exists, it must manifestly be energised and will 
not energise: and as soon as it has been energised, it will cease.” 


Life itself, it should be observed, is energy, yea, the primal energy of the living creature and so is the 
whole economy of the living creature, its functions of nutrition and growth, that is, the vegetative side of 
its nature, and the movement stirred by impulse, that is, the sentient side, and its activity of intellect and 
free-will. Energy, moreover, is the perfect realisation of power. If, then, we contemplate all these in Christ, 
surely we must also hold that He possesses human energy. 


The first thought that arises in us is called energy: and it is simple energy not involving any relationship, 
the mind sending forth the thoughts peculiar to it in an independent and invisible way, for if it did not do 
so it could not justly be called mind. Again, the revelation and unfolding of thought by means of articulate 
speech is said to be energy. But this is no longer simple energy that involves no relationship, but it is 
considered in relation as being composed of thought and speech. Further, the very relation which he who 
does anything bears to that which is brought about is energy; and the very thing that is effected is called 
energy . The first belongs to the soul alone, the second to the soul making use of the body, the third to the 
body animated by mind, and the last is the effect . For the mind sees beforehand what is to be and then 
performs it thus by means of the body. And so the hegemony belongs to the soul, for it uses the body as an 
instrument, leading and restraining it. But the energy of the body is quite different, for the body is led and 
moved by the soul. And with regard to the effect, the touching and handling and, so to speak, the embrace 
of what is effected, belong to the body, while the figuration and formation belong to the soul. And so in 
connection with our Lord Jesus Christ, the power of miracles is the energy of His divinity, while the work 
of His hands and the willing and the saying, I will, be thou clean , are the energy of His humanity. And as 
to the effect, the breaking of the loaves , and the fact that the leper heard the “I will,” belong to His 
humanity, while the multiplication of the loaves and the purification of the leper belong to His divinity. For 
through both, that is through the energy of the body and the energy of the soul, He displayed one and the 
same, cognate and equal divine energy. For just as we saw that His natures were united and permeate one 
another, and yet do not deny that they are different but even enumerate them, although we know they are 
inseparable, so also in connection with the wills and the energies we know their union, and we recognise 
their difference and enumerate them without introducing separation. For just as the flesh was deified 
without undergoing change in its own nature, in the same way also will and energy are deified without 
transgressing their own proper limits. For whether He is the one or the other, He is one and the same, and 
whether He wills and energises in one way or the other, that is as God or as man, He is one and the same. 


We must, then, maintain that Christ has two energies in virtue of His double nature. For things that have 
diverse natures, have also different energies, and things that have diverse energies, have also different 
natures. And so conversely, things that have the same nature have also the same energy, and things that 
have one and the same energy have also one and the same essence , which is the view of the Fathers, who 
declare the divine meaning . One of these alternatives, then, must be true: either, if we hold that Christ 
has one energy, we must also hold that He has but one essence, or, if we are solicitous about truth, and 
confess that He has according to the doctrine of the Gospels and the Fathers two essences, we must also 
confess that He has two energies corresponding to and accompanying them. For as He is of like essence 
with God and the Father in divinity, He will be His equal also in energy. And as He likewise is of like 
essence with us in humanity He will be our equal also in energy. For the blessed Gregory, bishop of Nyssa, 
says , “Things that have one and the same energy, have also absolutely the same power.” For all energy is 
the effect of power. But it cannot be that uncreated and created nature have one and the same nature or 
power or energy. But if we should hold that Christ has but one energy, we should attribute to the divinity 
of the Word the passions of the intelligent spirit, viz. fear and grief and anguish. 


If they should say , indeed, that the holy Fathers said in their disputation concerning the Holy Trinity, 
“Things that have one and the same essence have also one and the same energy, and things which have 
different essences have also different energies,” and that it is not right to transfer to the dispensation 
what has reference to matters of theology, we shall answer that if it has been said by the Fathers solely 
with reference to theology, and if the Son has not even after the incarnation the same energy as the 


Father, assuredly He cannot have the same essence. But to whom shall we attribute this, My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work : and this, What things soever He seeth the Father doing, these also doeth 
the Son likewise : and this, If ye believe not Me, believe My works : and this, The work which I do bear 
witness concerning Me : and this, As the Father raised up the dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son 
quickeneth whom He will . For all these shew not only that He is of like essence to the Father even after 
the incarnation, but that He has also the same energy. 


And again: if the providence that embraces all creation is not only of the Father and the Holy Spirit, but 
also of the Son even after the incarnation, assuredly since that is energy, He must have even after the 
incarnation the same energy as the Father. 


But if we have learnt from the miracles that Christ has the same essence as the Father, and since the 
miracles happen to be the energy of God, assuredly He must have even after the incarnation the same 
energy as the Father. 


But, if there is one energy belonging to both His divinity and His humanity, it will be compound, and will 
be either a different energy from that of the Father, or the Father, too, will have a compound energy. But if 
the Father has a compound energy, manifestly He must also have a compound nature. 


But if they should say that together with energy is also introduced personality , we shall reply that if 
personality is introduced along with energy, then the true converse must hold good that energy is also 
introduced along with personality; and there will be also three energies of the Holy Trinity just as there 
are three persons or subsistences, or there will be one person and one subsistence just as there is only 
one energy. Indeed, the holy Fathers have maintained with one voice that things that have the same 
essence have also the same energy. 


But further, if personality is introduced along with energy, those who divine that neither one nor two 
energies of Christ are to be spoken of, do not maintain that either one or two persons of Christ are to be 
spoken of. 


Take the case of the flaming sword; just as in it the natures of the fire and the steel are preserved distinct 
, so also are their two energies and their effects. For the energy of the steel is its cutting power, and that 
of the fire is its burning power, and the cut is the effect of the energy of the steel, and the burn is the 
effect of the energy of the fire: and these are kept quite distinct in the burnt cut, and in the cut burn, 
although neither does the burning take place apart from the cut after the union of the two, nor the cut 
apart from the burning: and we do not maintain on account of the twofold natural energy that there are 
two flaming swords, nor do we confuse the essential difference of the energies on account of the unity of 
the flaming sword. In like manner also, in the case of Christ, His divinity possesses an energy that is 
divine and omnipotent while His humanity has an energy such as is our own. And the effect of His human 
energy was His taking the child by the hand and drawing her to Himself, while that of His divine energy 
was the restoring of her to life . For the one is quite distinct from the other, although they are inseparable 
from one another in theandric energy. But if, because Christ has one subsistence, He must also have one 
energy, then, because He has one subsistence, He must also have one essence. 


And again: if we should hold that Christ has but one energy, this must be either divine or human, or 
neither. But if we hold that it is divine we must maintain that He is God alone, stripped of our humanity. 
And if we hold that it is human, we shall be guilty of the impiety of saying that He is mere man. And if we 
hold that it is neither divine nor human, we must also hold that He is neither God nor man, of like essence 
neither to the Father nor to us. For it is as a result of the union that the identity in hypostasis arises, but 
yet the difference between the natures is not done away with. But since the difference between the 
natures is preserved, manifestly also the energies of the natures will be preserved. For no nature exists 
that is lacking in energy. 


If Christ our Master has one energy, it must be either created or uncreated; for between these there is no 
energy, just as there is no nature. If, then, it is created, it will point to created nature alone, but if it is 
uncreated, it will betoken uncreated essence alone. For that which is natural must completely correspond 
with its nature: for there cannot exist a nature that is defective. But the energy that harmonises with 
nature does not belong to that which is external: and this is manifest because, apart from the energy that 
harmonises with nature, no nature can either exist or be known. For through that in which each thing 
manifests its energy, the absence of change confirms its own proper nature. 


If Christ has one energy, it must be one and the same energy that performs both divine and human 
actions. But there is no existing thing which abiding in its natural state can act in opposite ways: for fire 
does not freeze and boil, nor does water dry up and make wet. How then could He Who is by nature God, 
and Who became by nature man, have both performed miracles, and endured passions with one and the 
same energy? 


If, then, Christ assumed the human mind, that is to say, the intelligent and reasonable soul, undoubtedly 
He has thought, and will think for ever. But thought is the energy of the mind: and so Christ, as man, is 
endowed with energy, and will be so for ever. 


Indeed, the most wise and great and holy John Chrysostom says in his interpretation of the Acts, in the 
second discourse , “One would not err if he should call even His passion action: for in that He suffered all 
things, He accomplished that great and marvellous work, the overthrow of death, and all His other 
works.” 


If all energy is defined as essential movement of some nature, as those who are versed in these matters 
say, where does one perceive any nature that has no movement, and is completely devoid of energy, or 
where does one find energy that is not movement of natural power? But, as the blessed Cyril says , no one 
in his senses could admit that there was but one natural energy of God and His creation . It is not His 
human nature that raises up Lazarus from the dead, nor is it His divine power that sheds tears: for the 
shedding of tears is peculiar to human nature while the life is peculiar to the enhypostatic life. But yet 
they are common the one to the other, because of the identity in subsistence. For Christ is one, and one 
also is His person or subsistence, but yet He has two natures, one belonging to His humanity, and another 
belonging to His divinity. And the glory, indeed, which proceeded naturally from His divinity became 
common to both through the identity in subsistence, and again on account of His flesh that which was 
lowly became common to both. For He Who is the one or the other, that is God or man, is one and the 
same, and both what is divine and what is human belong to Himself. For while His divinity performed the 
miracles, they were not done apart from the flesh, and while His flesh performed its lowly offices, they 
were not done apart from the divinity. For His divinity was joined to the suffering flesh, yet remaining 
without passion, and endured the saving passions, and the holy mind was joined to the energising divinity 
of the Word, perceiving and knowing what was being accomplished. 


And thus His divinity communicates its own glories to the body while it remains itself without part in the 
sufferings of the flesh. For His flesh did not suffer through His divinity in the same way that His divinity 
energised through the flesh. For the flesh acted as the instrument of His divinity. Although, therefore, 
from the first conception there was no division at all between the two forms , but the actions of either 
form through all the time became those of one person, nevertheless we do not in any way confuse those 
things that took place without separation, but recognise from the quality of its works what sort of form 
anything has. 


Christ, then, energises according to both His natures and either nature energises in Him in communion 
with the other, the Word performing through the authority and power of its divinity all the actions proper 
to the Word, i.e. all acts of supremacy and sovereignty, and the body performing all the actions proper to 
the body, in obedience to the will of the Word that is united to it, and of whom it has become a distinct 
part. For He was not moved of Himself to the natural passions , nor again did He in that way recoil from 
the things of pain, and pray for release from them, or suffer what befel from without, but He was moved in 
conformity with His nature, the Word willing and allowing Him oeconomically to suffer that, and to do the 
things proper to Him, that the truth might be confirmed by the works of nature. 


Moreover, just as He received in His birth of a virgin superessential essence, so also He revealed His 
human energy in a superhuman way, walking with earthly feet on unstable water, not by turning the water 
into earth, but by causing it in the superabundant power of His divinity not to flow away nor yield beneath 
the weight of material feet. For not in a merely human way did He do human things: for He was not only 
man, but also God, and so even His sufferings brought life and salvation: nor yet did He energise as God, 
strictly after the manner of God, for He was not only God, but also man, and so it was by touch and word 
and such like that He worked miracles. 


But if any one should say, “We do not say that Christ has but one nature, in order to do away with His 
human energy, but we do so because human energy, in opposition to divine energy, is called passion 
(patthos),” we shall answer that, according to this reasoning, those also who hold that He has but one 
nature do not maintain this with a view to doing away with His human nature, but because human nature 
in opposition to divine nature is spoken of as passible (pathetike ). But God forbid that we should call the 
human activity passion, when we are distinguishing it from divine energy. For, to speak generally, of 
nothing is the existence recognised or defined by comparison or collation. If it were so, indeed, existing 
things would turn out to be mutually the one the cause of the other. For if the human activity is passion 
because the divine activity is energy, assuredly also the human nature must be wicked because the divine 
nature is good, and, by conversion and opposition, if the divine activity is called energy because the 
human activity is called passion, then also the divine nature must be good because the human nature is 
bad. And so all created things must be bad, and he must have spoken falsely who said, And God saw every 
thing that He had made, and, behold, it was very good . 


We, therefore, maintain that the holy Fathers gave various names to the human activity according to the 
underlying notion. For they called it power, and energy, and difference, and activity, and property, and 
quality, and passion, not in distinction from the divine activity, but power, because it is a conservative and 
invariable force; and energy, because it is a distinguishing mark, and reveals the absolute similarity 
between all things of the same class; and difference, because it distinguishes; and activity, because it 
makes manifest; and property, because it is constituent and belongs to that alone, and not to any other; 
and quality, because it gives form; and passion, because it is moved. For all things that are of God and 
after God suffer in respect of being moved, forasmuch as they have not in themselves motion or power. 


Gentiles in the flesh, who are called uncircumcision by that which has the name of circumcision in the 
flesh made by the hand—that at that time ye were without Christ, being aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel, and strangers from the covenants of promise, having no hope, and without God in the world.” Now, 
without what God and without what Christ were these Gentiles? Surely, without Him to whom the 
commonwealth of Israel belonged, and the covenants and the promise. “But now in Christ,” says he, “ye 
who were sometimes far off are made nigh by His blood.” From whom were they far off before? From the 
(privileges) whereof he speaks above, even from the Christ of the Creator, from the commonwealth of 
Israel, from the covenants, from the hope of the promise, from God Himself. Since this is the case, the 
Gentiles are consequently now in Christ made nigh to these (blessings), from which they were once far off. 
But if we are in Christ brought so very nigh to the commonwealth of Israel, which comprises the religion 
of the divine Creator, and to the covenants and to the promise, yea to their very God Himself, it is quite 
ridiculous (to suppose that) the Christ of the other god has brought us to this proximity to the Creator 
from afar. The apostle had in mind that it had been predicted concerning the call of the Gentiles from 
their distant alienation in words like these: “They who were far off from me have come to my 
righteousness.” For the Creator’s righteousness no less than His peace was announced in Christ, as we 
have often shown already. Therefore he says: “He is our peace, who hath made both one”—that is, the 
Jewish nation and the Gentile world. What is near, and what was far off now that “the middle wall has 
been broken down” of their “enmity,” (are made one) “in His flesh.” But Marcion erased the pronoun His, 
that he might make the enmity refer to flesh, as if (the apostle spoke) of a carnal enmity, instead of the 
enmity which was a rival to Christ. And thus you have (as I have said elsewhere) exhibited the stupidity of 
Pontus, rather than the adroitness of a Marrucinian, for you here deny him flesh to whom in the verse 
above you allowed blood! Since, however, He has made the law obsolete by His own precepts, even by 
Himself fulfilling the law (for superfluous is, “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” when He says, “Thou shalt 
not look on a woman to lust after her;” superfluous also is, “Thou shalt do no murder,” when He says, 
“Thou shalt not speak evil of thy neighbour,”) it is impossible to make an adversary of the law out of one 
who so completely promotes it. “For to create in Himself of twain,” for He who had made is also the same 
who creates (just as we have found it stated above: “For we are His workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus”), “one new man, making peace” (really new, and really man—no phantom—but new, and newly born 
of a virgin by the Spirit of God), “that He might reconcile both unto God” (even the God whom both races 
had offended—both Jew and Gentile), “in one body,” says he, “having in it slain the enmity by the cross.” 
Thus we find from this passage also, that there was in Christ a fleshly body, such as was able to endure 
the cross. “When, therefore, He came and preached peace to them that were near and to them which 
were afar off,” we both obtained “access to the Father,” being “now no more strangers and foreigners, but 
fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God” (even of Him from whom, as we have shown 
above, we were aliens, and placed far off), “built upon the foundation of the apostles”—(the apostle 
added), “and the prophets;” these words, however, the heretic erased, forgetting that the Lord had set in 
His Church not only apostles, but prophets also. He feared, no doubt, that our building was to stand in 
Christ upon the foundation of the ancient prophets, since the apostle himself never fails to build us up 
everywhere with (the words of) the prophets. For whence did he learn to call Christ “the chief corner- 
stone,” but from the figure given him in the Psalm: “The stone which the builders rejected is become the 
head (stone) of the corner?” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ANOTHER FOOLISH ERASURE OF MARCION’S EXPOSED. CERTAIN FIGURATIVE EXPRESSIONS OF THE APOSTLE, 
SUGGESTED BY THE LANGUAGE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. COLLATION OF MANY PASSAGES OF THIS EPISTLE, 
WITH PRECEPTS AND STATEMENTS IN THE PENTATEUCH, THE PSALMS, AND THE PROPHETS. ALL ALIKE TEACH 
US THE WILL AND PURPOSE OF THE CREATOR 


As our heretic is so fond of his pruning-knife, I do not wonder when syllables are expunged by his hand, 
seeing that entire pages are usually the matter on which he practises his effacing process. The apostle 
declares that to himself, “less than the least of all saints, was the grace given” of enlightening all men as 
to “what was the fellowship of the mystery, which during the ages had been hid in God, who created all 
things.” The heretic erased the preposition in, and made the clause run thus: (“what is the fellowship of 
the mystery) which hath for ages been hidden from the God who created all things.” The falsification, 
however, is flagrantly absurd. For the apostle goes on to infer (from his own statement): “in order that 
unto the principalities and powers in heavenly places might become known through the church the 
manifold wisdom of God.” Whose principalities and powers does he mean? If the Creator’s, how does it 
come to pass that such a God as He could have meant His wisdom to be displayed to the principalities and 
powers, but not to Himself? For surely no principalities could possibly have understood anything without 
their sovereign Lord. Or if (the apostle) did not mention God in this passage, on the ground that He (as 
their chief) is Himself reckoned among these (principalities), then he would have plainly said that the 
mystery had been hidden from the principalities and powers of Him who had created all things, including 
Him amongst them. But if he states that it was hidden from them, he must needs be understood as having 
meant that it was manifest to Him. From God, therefore, the mystery was not hidden; but it was hidden in 
God, the Creator of all things, from His principalities and powers. For “who hath known the mind of the 
Lord, or who hath been His counsellor?” Caught in this trap, the heretic probably changed the passage, 
with the view of saying that his god wished to make known to his principalities and powers the fellowship 
of his own mystery, of which God, who created all things, had been ignorant. But what was the use of his 


Therefore, as has been said, it is not in order to distinguish the one from the other that it has been named, 
but it is in accordance with the plan implanted in it in a creative manner by the Cause that framed the 
universe. Wherefore, also, when they spoke of it along with the divine nature they called it energy. For he 
who said, “For either form energises close communion with the other ,” did something quite different from 
him who said, And when He had fasted forty days, He was afterwards an hungered : (for He allowed His 
nature to energise when it so willed, in the way proper to itself ,) or from those who hold there is a 
different energy in Him or that He has a twofold energy, or now one energy and now another . For these 
statements with the change in terms signify the two energies. Indeed, often the number is indicated both 
by change of terms and by speaking of them as divine and human . For the difference is difference in 
differing things, but how do things that do not exist differ? 


CHAPTER XVI 


IN REPLY TO THOSE WHO SAY “IF MAN HAS TWO NATURES AND TWO ENERGIES, CHRIST MUST BE HELD TO 
HAVE THREE NATURES AND AS MANY ENERGIES.” 


Each individual man, since he is composed of two natures, soul and body, and since these natures are 
unchangeable in him, could appropriately be spoken of as two natures: for he preserves even after their 
union the natural properties of either. For the body is not immortal, but corruptible; neither is the soul 
mortal, but immortal: and the body is not invisible nor the soul visible to bodily eyes: but the soul is 
rational and intellectual, and incorporeal, while the body is dense and visible, and irrational. But things 
that are opposed to one another in essence have not one nature, and, therefore, soul and body cannot 
have one essence. 


And again: if man is a rational and mortal animal, and every definition is explanatory of the underlying 
natures, and the rational is not the same as the mortal according to the plan of nature, man then certainly 
cannot have one nature, according to the rule of his own definition. 


But if man should at any time be said to have one nature, the word “nature” is here used instead of 
“species,” as when we say that man does not differ from man in any difference of nature. But since all 
men are fashioned in the same way, and are composed of soul and body, and each has two distinct 
natures, they are all brought under one definition. And this is not unreasonable, for the holy Athanasius 
spake of all created things as having one nature forasmuch as they were all produced, expressing himself 
thus in his Oration against those who blasphemed the Holy Spirit: “That the Holy Spirit is above all 
creation, and different from the nature of things produced and peculiar to divinity, we may again perceive. 
For whatever is seen to be common to many things, and not more in one and less in another, is called 
essence . Since, then, every man is composed of soul and body, accordingly we speak of man as having 
one nature. But we cannot speak of our Lord’s subsistence as one nature: for each nature preserves, even 
after the union, its natural properties, nor can we find a class of Christs. For no other Christ was born 
both of divinity and of humanity to be at once God and man.” 


And again: man’s unity in species is not the same thing as the unity of soul and body in essence. For man’s 
unity in species makes clear the absolute similarity between all men, while the unity of soul and body in 
essence is an insult to their very existence, and reduces them to nothingness: for either the one must 
change into the essence of the other, or from different things something different must be produced, and 
so both would be changed, or if they keep to their own proper limits there must be two natures. For, as 
regards the nature of essence the corporeal is not the same as the incorporeal. Therefore, although 
holding that man has one nature, not because the essential quality of his soul and that of his body are the 
same, but because the individuals included under the species are exactly the same, it is not necessary for 
us to maintain that Christ also has one nature, for in this case there is no species embracing many 
subsistences. 


Moreover, every compound is said to be composed of what immediately composes it. For we do not say 
that a house is composed of earth and water, but of bricks and timber. Otherwise, it would be necessary to 
speak of man as composed of at least five things, viz., the four elements and soul. And so also, in the case 
of our Lord Jesus Christ we do not look at the parts of the parts, but at those divisions of which He is 
immediately composed, viz., divinity and humanity. 


And further, if by saying that man has two natures we are obliged to hold that Christ has three, you, too, 
by saying that man is composed of two natures must hold that Christ is composed of three natures: and it 
is just the same with the energies. For energy must correspond with nature: and Gregory the Theologian 
bears witness that man is said to have and has two natures, saying, “God and man are two natures, since, 
indeed, soul and body also are two natures .” And in his discourse “Concerning Baptism” he says, “Since 
we consist of two parts, soul and body, the visible and the invisible nature, the purification is likewise 
twofold, that is, by water and Spirit .” 


CHAPTER XVII 
CONCERNING THE DEIFICATION OF THE NATURE OF OUR LORD’S FLESH AND OF HIS WILL 


It is worthy of note that the flesh of the Lord is not said to have been deified and made equal to God and 
God in respect of any change or alteration, or transformation, or confusion of nature: as Gregory the 
Theologian says, “Whereof the one deified, and the other was deified, and, to speak boldly, made equal to 
God: and that which anointed became man, and that which was anointed became God .” For these words 
do not mean any change in nature, but rather the oeconomical union (I mean the union in subsistence by 
virtue of which it was united inseparably with God the Word), and the permeation of the natures through 
one another, just as we saw that burning permeated the steel. For, just as we confess that God became 
man without change or alteration, so we consider that the flesh became God without change. For because 
the Word became flesh, He did not overstep the limits of His own divinity nor abandon the divine glories 
that belong to Him: nor, on the other hand, was the flesh, when deified, changed in its own nature or in its 
natural properties. For even after the union, both the natures abode unconfused and their properties 
unimpaired. But the flesh of the Lord received the riches of the divine energies through the purest union 
with the Word, that is to say, the union in subsistence, without entailing the loss of any of its natural 
attributes. For it is not in virtue of any energy of its own but through the Word united to it, that it 
manifests divine energy: for the flaming steel burns, not because it has been endowed in a physical way 
with burning energy, but because it has obtained this energy by its union with fire . 


Wherefore the same flesh was mortal by reason of its own nature and life-giving through its union with 
the Word in subsistence. And we hold that it is just the same with the deification of the will ; for its natural 
activity was not changed but united with His divine and omnipotent will, and became the will of God, 
made man . And so it was that, though He wished, He could not of Himself escape , because it pleased 
God the Word that the weakness of the human will, which was in truth in Him, should be made manifest. 
But He was able to cause at His will the cleansing of the leper , because of the union with the divine will. 


Observe further, that the deification of the nature and the will points most expressly and most directly 
both to two natures and two wills. For just as the burning does not change into fire the nature of the thing 
that is burnt, but makes distinct both what is burnt, and what burned it, and is indicative not of one but of 
two natures, so also the deification does not bring about one compound nature but two, and their union in 
subsistence. Gregory the Theologian, indeed, says, “Whereof the one deified, the other was deified ,” and 
by the words “whereof,” “the one,” “the other,” he assuredly indicates two natures. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
FURTHER CONCERNING VOLITIONS AND FREE-WILLS: MINDS, TOO, AND KNOWLEDGES AND WISDOMS 


When we say that Christ is perfect God and perfect man, we assuredly attribute to Him all the properties 
natural to both the Father and mother. For He became man in order that that which was overcome might 
overcome. For He Who was omnipotent did not in His omnipotent authority and might lack the power to 
rescue man out of the hands of the tyrant. But the tyrant would have had a ground of complaint if, after he 
had overcome man, God should have used force against him. Wherefore God in His pity and love for man 
wished to reveal fallen man himself as conqueror, and became man to restore like with like. 


But that man is a rational and intelligent animal, no one will deny. How, then, could He have become man 
if He took on Himself flesh without soul, or soul without mind? For that is not man. Again, what benefit 
would His becoming man have been to us if He Who suffered first was not saved, nor renewed and 
strengthened by the union with divinity? For that which is not assumed is not remedied. He, therefore, 
assumed the whole man, even the fairest part of him, which had become diseased, in order that He might 
bestow salvation on the whole. And, indeed, there could never exist a mind that had not wisdom and was 
destitute of knowledge. For if it has not energy or motion, it is utterly reduced to nothingness. 


Therefore, God the Word , wishing to restore that which was in His own image, became man. But what is 
that which was in His own image, unless mind? So He gave up the better and assumed the worse. For 
mind is in the border-land between God and flesh, for it dwells indeed in fellowship with the flesh, and is, 
moreover, the image of God. Mind, then, mingles with mind, and mind holds a place midway between the 
pureness of God and the denseness of flesh. For if the Lord assumed a soul without mind, He assumed the 
soul of an irrational animal. 


But if the Evangelist said that the Word was made flesh , note that in the Holy Scripture sometimes a man 
is spoken of as a soul, as, for example, with seventy-five souls came Jacob into Egypt : and sometimes a 
man is spoken of as flesh, as, for example, All flesh shall see the salvation of God . And accordingly the 
Lord did not become flesh without soul or mind, but man. He says, indeed, Himself, Why seek ye to kill 
Me, a Man that hath told you the truth ? He, therefore, assumed flesh animated with the spirit of reason 
and mind, a spirit that holds sway over the flesh but is itself under the dominion of the divinity of the 
Word. 


So, then, He had by nature, both as God and as man, the power of will. But His human will was obedient 
and subordinate to His divine will, not being guided by its own inclination, but willing those things which 
the divine will willed. For it was with the permission of the divine will that He suffered by nature what was 
proper to Him . For when He prayed that He might escape the death, it was with His divine will naturally 


willing and permitting it that He did so pray and agonize and fear, and again when His divine will willed 
that His human will should choose the death, the passion became voluntary to Him . For it was not as God 
only, but also as man, that He voluntarily surrendered Himself to the death. And thus He bestowed on us 
also courage in the face of death. So, indeed, He said before His saving passion, Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from Me ,” manifestly as though He were to drink the cup as man and not as God. It was 
as man, then, that He wished the cup to pass from Him: but these are the words of natural timidity. 
Nevertheless, He said, not My will, that is to say, not in so far as I am of a different essence from Thee, 
but Thy will be done , that is to say, My will and Thy will, in so far as Iam of the same essence as Thou. 
Now these are the words of a brave heart. For the Spirit of the Lord, since He truly became man in His 
good pleasure, on first testing its natural weakness was sensible of the natural fellow-suffering involved in 
its separation from the body, but being strengthened by the divine will it again grew bold in the face of 
death. For since He was Himself wholly God although also man, and wholly man although also God, He 
Himself as man subjected in Himself and by Himself His human nature to God and the Father, and became 
obedient to the Father, thus making Himself the most excellent type and example for us. 


Of His own free-will, moreover, He exercised His divine and human will. For free-will is assuredly 
implanted in every rational nature. For to what end would it possess reason, if it could not reason at its 
own free-will? For the Creator hath implanted even in the unreasoning brutes natural appetite to compel 
them to sustain their own nature. For devoid of reason, as they are, they cannot guide their natural 
appetite but are guided by it. And so, as soon as the appetite for anything has sprung up, straightway 
arises also the impulse for action. And thus they do not win praise or happiness for pursuing virtue, nor 
punishment for doing evil. But the rational nature, although it does possess a natural appetite, can guide 
and train it by reason wherever the laws of nature are observed. For the advantage of reason consists in 
this, the free-will, by which we mean natural activity in a rational subject. Wherefore in pursuing virtue it 
wins praise and happiness, and in pursuing vice it wins punishment. 


So that the soul of the Lord being moved of its own free-will willed, but willed of its free-will those things 
which His divine will willed it to will. For the flesh was not moved at a sign from the Word, as Moses and 
all the holy men were moved at a sign from heaven. But He Himself, Who was one and yet both God and 
man, willed according to both His divine and His human will. Wherefore it was not in inclination but 
rather in natural power that the two wills of the Lord differed from one another. For His divine will was 
without beginning and all-effecting, as having power that kept pace with it, and free from passion; while 
His human will had a beginning in time, and itself endured the natural and innocent passions, and was not 
naturally omnipotent. But yet it was omnipotent because it truly and naturally had its origin in the God- 
Word. 


CHAPTER XIX 
CONCERNING THE THEANDRIC ENERGY 


When the blessed Dionysius says that Christ exhibited to us some sort of novel theandric energy , he does 
not do away with the natural energies by saying that one energy resulted from the union of the divine with 
the human energy: for in the same way we could speak of one new nature resulting from the union of the 
divine with the human nature. For, according to the holy Fathers, things that have one energy have also 
one essence. But he wished to indicate the novel and ineffable manner in which the natural energies of 
Christ manifest themselves, a manner befitting the ineffable manner in which the natures of Christ 
mutually permeate one another, and further how strange and wonderful and, in the nature of things, 
unknown was His life as man , and lastly the manner of the mutual interchange arising from the ineffable 
union. For we hold that the energies are not divided and that the natures do not energise separately, but 
that each conjointly in complete community with the other energises with its own proper energy . For the 
human part did not energise merely in a human manner, for He was not mere man; nor did the divine part 
energise only after the manner of God, for He was not simply God, but He was at once God and man. For 
just as in the case of natures we recognise both their union and their natural difference, so is it also with 
the natural wills and energies. 


Note, therefore, that in the case of our Lord Jesus Christ, we speak sometimes of His two natures and 
sometimes of His one person: and the one or the other is referred to one conception. For the two natures 
are one Christ, and the one Christ is two natures. Wherefore it is all the same whether we say “Christ 
energises according to either of His natures,” or “either nature energises in Christ in communion with the 
other.” The divine nature, then, has communion with the flesh in its energising, because it is by the good 
pleasure of the divine will that the flesh is permitted to suffer and do the things proper to itself, and 
because the energy of the flesh is altogether saving, and this is an attribute not of human but of divine 
energy. On the other hand the flesh has communion with the divinity of the Word in its energising, 
because the divine energies are performed, so to speak, through the organ of the body, and because He 
Who energises at once as God and man is one and the same. 


Further observe that His holy mind also performs its natural energies, thinking and knowing that it is 
God’s mind and that it is worshipped by all creation, and remembering the times He spent on earth and all 
He suffered, but it has communion with the divinity of the Word in its energising and orders and governs 


the universe, thinking and knowing and ordering not as the mere mind of man, but as united in 
subsistence with God and acting as the mind of God. 


This, then, the theandric energy makes plain that when God became man, that is when He became 
incarnate, both His human energy was divine, that is deified, and not without part in His divine energy, 
and His divine energy was not without part in His human energy, but either was observed in conjunction 
with the other. Now this manner of speaking is called a periphrasis, viz., when one embraces two things in 
one statement . For just as in the case of the flaming sword we speak of the cut burn as one, and the burnt 
cut as one, but still hold that the cut and the burn have different energies and different natures, the burn 
having the nature of fire and the cut the nature of steel, in the same way also when we speak of one 
theandric energy of Christ, we understand two distinct energies of His two natures, a divine energy 
belonging to His divinity, and a human energy belonging to His humanity. 


CHAPTER XX 
CONCERNING THE NATURAL AND INNOCENT PASSIONS 


We confess , then, that He assumed all the natural and innocent passions of man. For He assumed the 
whole man and all man’s attributes save sin. For that is not natural, nor is it implanted in us by the 
Creator, but arises voluntarily in our mode of life as the result of a further implantation by the devil, 
though it cannot prevail over us by force. For the natural and innocent passions are those which are not in 
our power, but which have entered into the life of man owing to the condemnation by reason of the 
transgression; such as hunger, thirst, weariness, labour, the tears, the corruption, the shrinking from 
death, the fear, the agony with the bloody sweat, the succour at the hands of angels because of the 
weakness of the nature, and other such like passions which belong by nature to every man. 


All, then, He assumed that He might sanctify all. He was tried and overcame in order that He might 
prepare victory for us and give to nature power to overcome its antagonist, in order that nature which 
was overcome of old might overcome its former conqueror by the very weapons wherewith it had itself 
been overcome. 


The wicked one , then, made his assault from without, not by thoughts prompted inwardly, just as it was 
with Adam. For it was not by inward thoughts, but by the serpent that Adam was assailed. But the Lord 
repulsed the assault and dispelled it like vapour, in order that the passions which assailed him and were 
overcome might be easily subdued by us, and that the new Adam should save the old. 


Of a truth our natural passions were in harmony with nature and above nature in Christ. For they were 
stirred in Him after a natural manner when He permitted the flesh to suffer what was proper to it: but 
they were above nature because that which was natural did not in the Lord assume command over the 
will. For no compulsion is contemplated in Him but all is voluntary. For it was with His will that He 
hungered and thirsted and feared and died. 


CHAPTER XXI 
CONCERNING IGNORANCE AND SERVITUDE 


He assumed, it is to be noted , the ignorant and servile nature . For it is man’s nature to be the servant of 
God, his Creator, and he does not possess knowledge of the future. If, then, as Gregory the Theologian 
holds, you are to separate the realm of sight from the realm of thought, the flesh is to be spoken of as both 
servile and ignorant, but on account of the identity of subsistence and the inseparable union the soul of 
the Lord was enriched with the knowledge of the future as also with the other miraculous powers. For just 
as the flesh of men is not in its own nature life-giving, while the flesh of our Lord which was united in 
subsistence with God the Word Himself, although it was not exempt from the mortality of its nature, yet 
became life-giving through its union in subsistence with the Word, and we may not say that it was not and 
is not for ever life-giving: in like manner His human nature does not in essence possess the knowledge of 
the future, but the soul of the Lord through its union with God the Word Himself and its identity in 
subsistence was enriched, as I said, with the knowledge of the future as well as with the other miraculous 
powers. 


Observe further that we may not speak of Him as servant. For the words servitude and mastership are not 
marks of nature but indicate relationship, to something, such as that of fatherhood and sonship. For these 
do not signify essence but relation. 


It is just as we said, then, in connection with ignorance, that if you separate with subtle thoughts, that is, 
with fine imaginings, the created from the uncreated, the flesh is a servant, unless it has been united with 
God the Word . But how can it be a servant when it is once united in subsistence? For since Christ is one, 
He cannot be His own servant and Lord. For these are not simple predications but relative. Whose 
servant, then could He be? His Father’s? The Son, then, would not have all the Father’s attributes, if He is 
the Father’s servant and yet in no respect His own. Besides, how could the apostle say concerning us who 


were adopted by Him, So that you are no longer a servant but a son , if indeed He is Himself a servant? 
The word servant, then, is used merely as a title, though not in the strict meaning: but for our sakes He 
assumed the form of a servant and is called a servant among us. For although He is without passion, yet 
for our sake He was the servant of passion and became the minister of our salvation. Those, then, who say 
that He is a servant divide the one Christ into two, just as Nestorius did. But we declare Him to be Master 
and Lord of all creation, the one Christ, at once God and man, and all-knowing. For in Him are all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge, the hidden treasures . 


CHAPTER XXII 
CONCERNING HIS GROWTH 


He is, moreover, said to grow in wisdom and age and grace , increasing in age indeed and through the 
increase in age manifesting the wisdom that is in Him ; yea, further, making men’s progress in wisdom 
and grace, and the fulfilment of the Father’s goodwill, that is to say, men’s knowledge of God and men’s 
salvation, His own increase, and everywhere taking as His own that which is ours. But those who hold that 
He progressed in wisdom and grace in the sense of receiving some addition to these attributes, do not say 
that the union took place at the first origin of the flesh, nor yet do they give precedence to the union in 
subsistence, but giving heed to the foolish Nestorius they imagine some strange relative union and mere 
indwelling, understanding neither what they say nor whereof they affirm . For if in truth the flesh was 
united with God the Word from its first origin, or rather if it existed in Him and was identical in 
subsistence with Him, how was it that it was not endowed completely with all wisdom and grace? not that 
it might itself participate in the grace, nor share by grace in what belonged to the Word, but rather by 
reason of the union in subsistence, since both what is human and what is divine belong to the one Christ, 
and that He Who was Himself at once God and man should pour forth like a fountain over the universe His 
grace and wisdom and plenitude of every blessing. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
CONCERNING HIS FEAR 


The word fear has a double meaning. For fear is natural when the soul is unwilling to be separated from 
the body, on account of the natural sympathy and close relationship planted in it in the beginning by the 
Creator, which makes it fear and struggle against death and pray for an escape from it. It may be defined 
thus: natural fear is the force whereby we cling to being with shrinking . For if all things were brought by 
the Creator out of nothing into being, they all have by nature a longing after being and not after non- 
being. Moreover the inclination towards those things that support existence is a natural property of them. 
Hence God the Word when He became man had this longing, manifesting, on the one hand, in those things 
that support existence, the inclination of His nature in desiring food and drink and sleep, and having in a 
natural manner made proof of these things, while on the other hand displaying in those things that bring 
corruption His natural disinclination in voluntarily shrinking in the hour of His passion before the face of 
death. For although what happened did so according to the laws of nature, yet it was not, as in our case, a 
matter of necessity. For He willingly and spontaneously accepted that which was natural. So that fear 
itself and terror and agony belong to the natural and innocent passions and are not under the dominion of 
sin. 


Again, there is a fear which arises from treachery of reasoning and want of faith, and ignorance of the 
hour of death, as when we are at night affected by fear at some chance noise. This is unnatural fear, and 
may be thus defined: unnatural fear is an unexpected shrinking. This our Lord did not assume. Hence He 
never felt fear except in the hour of His passion, although He often experienced a feeling of shrinking in 
accordance with the dispensation. For He was not ignorant of the appointed time. 


But the holy Athanasius in his discourse against Apollinarius says that He did actually feel fear. 
“Wherefore the Lord said: Now is My soul troubled . The now’ indeed means just when He willed,’ but yet 
points to what actually was. For He did not speak of what was not, as though it were present, as if the 
things that were said only apparently happened. For all things happened naturally and actually.” And 
again, after some other matters, he says, “In nowise does His divinity admit passion apart from a suffering 
body, nor yet does it manifest trouble and pain apart from a pained and troubled soul, nor does it suffer 
anguish and offer up prayer apart from a mind that suffered anguish and offered up prayer. For, although 
these occurrences were not due to any overthrow of nature, yet they took place to shew forth His real 
being .” The words “these occurrences were not due to any overthrow of His nature,” prove that it was 
not involuntarily that He endured these things. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
CONCERNING OUR LORD’S PRAYING 


Prayer is an uprising of the mind to God or a petitioning of God for what is fitting. How then did it happen 
that our Lord offered up prayer in the case of Lazarus, and at the hour of His passion? For His holy mind 


was in no need either of any uprising towards God, since it had been once and for all united in subsistence 
with the God Word, or of any petitioning of God. For Christ is one. But it was because He appropriated to 
Himself our personality and took our impress on Himself, and became an ensample for us, and taught us 
to ask of God and strain towards Him, and guided us through His own holy mind in the way that leads up 
to God. For just as He endured the passion, achieving for our sakes a triumph over it, so also He offered 
up prayer, guiding us, as I said, in the way that leads up to God, and “fulfilling all righteousness “ on our 
behalf, as He said to John, and reconciling His Father to us, and honouring Him as the beginning and 
cause, and proving that He is no enemy of God. For when He said in connection with Lazarus, Father, I 
thank Thee that Thou hast heard Me. And I know that Thou hearest Me always, but because of the people 
which stand by I said it, that they may believe that Thou hast sent Me , is it not most manifest to all that 
He said this in honour of His Father as the cause even of Himself, and to shew that He was no enemy of 
God ? 


Again, when he said, Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from Me: yet, not as I will but as Thou wilt , 
is it not clear to all that He said this as a lesson to us to ask help in our trials only from God, and to prefer 
God’s will to our own, and as a proof that He did actually appropriate to Himself the attributes of our 
nature, and that He did in truth possess two wills, natural, indeed, and corresponding with His natures 
but yet in no wise opposed to one another? “Father” implies that He is of the same essence, but “if it be 
possible” does not mean that He was in ignorance (for what is impossible to God?), but serves to teach us 
to prefer God’s will to our own. For that alone is impossible which is against God’s will and permission . 
“But not as I will but as Thou wilt,” for inasmuch as He is God, He is identical with the Father, while 
inasmuch as He is man, He manifests the natural will of mankind. For it is this that naturally seeks escape 
from death. 


Further, these words, My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? He said as making our personality 
His own . For neither would God be regarded with us as His Father, unless one were to discriminate with 
subtle imaginings of the mind between that which is seen and that which is thought, nor was He ever 
forsaken by His divinity: nay, it was we who were forsaken and disregarded. So that it was as 
appropriating our personality that He offered these prayers . 


CHAPTER XXV 
CONCERNING THE APPROPRIATION 


It is to be observed that there are two appropriations : one that is natural and essential, and one that is 
personal and relative. The natural and essential one is that by which our Lord in His love for man took on 
Himself our nature and all our natural attributes, becoming in nature and truth man, and making trial of 
that which is natural: but the personal and relative appropriation is when any one assumes the person of 
another relatively, for instance, out of pity or love, and in his place utters words concerning him that have 
no connection with himself. And it was in this way that our Lord appropriated both our curse and our 
desertion, and such other things as are not natural: not that He Himself was or became such, but that He 
took upon Himself our personality and ranked Himself as one of us. Such is the meaning in which this 
phrase is to be taken: Being made a curse for our sakes . 


CHAPTER XXVI 


CONCERNING THE PASSION OF OUR LORD’S BODY, AND THE IMPASSIBILITY OF HIS DIVINITY 


The Word of God then itself endured all in the flesh, while His divine nature which alone was passionless 
remained void of passion. For since the one Christ, Who is a compound of divinity and humanity, and 
exists in divinity and humanity, truly suffered, that part which is capable of passion suffered as it was 
natural it should, but that part which was void of passion did not share in the suffering. For the soul, 
indeed, since it is capable of passion shares in the pain and suffering of a bodily cut, though it is not cut 
itself but only the body: but the divine part which is void of passion does not share in the suffering of the 
body. 


Observe, further , that we say that God suffered in the flesh, but never that His divinity suffered in the 
flesh, or that God suffered through the flesh. For if, when the sun is shining upon a tree, the axe should 
cleave the tree, and, nevertheless, the sun remains uncleft and void of passion, much more will the 
passionless divinity of the Word, united in subsistence to the flesh, remain void of passion when the body 
undergoes passion . And should any one pour water over flaming steel, it is that which naturally suffers by 
the water, I mean, the fire, that is quenched, but the steel remains untouched (for it is not the nature of 
steel to be destroyed by water): much more, then, when the flesh suffered did His only passionless divinity 
escape all passion although abiding inseparable from it. For one must not take the examples too 
absolutely and strictly: indeed, in the examples, one must consider both what is like and what is unlike, 
otherwise it would not be an example. For, if they were like in all respects they would be identities, and 
not examples, and all the more so in dealing with divine matters. For one cannot find an example that is 
like in all respects whether we are dealing with theology or the dispensation. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


CONCERNING THE FACT THAT THE DIVINITY OF THE WORD REMAINED INSEPARABLE FROM THE SOUL AND THE 
BODY, EVEN AT OUR LORD’S DEATH, AND THAT HIS SUBSISTENCE CONTINUED ONE 


Since our Lord Jesus Christ was without sin (for He committed no sin, He Who took away the sin of the 
world, nor was there any deceit found in His mouth ) He was not subject to death, since death came into 
the world through sin . He dies, therefore, because He took on Himself death on our behalf, and He makes 
Himself an offering to the Father for our sakes. For we had sinned against Him, and it was meet that He 
should receive the ransom for us, and that we should thus be delivered from the condemnation. God 
forbid that the blood of the Lord should have been offered to the tyrant . Wherefore death approaches, 
and swallowing up the body as a bait is transfixed on the hook of divinity, and after tasting of a sinless and 
life-giving body, perishes, and brings up again all whom of old he swallowed up. For just as darkness 
disappears on the introduction of light, so is death repulsed before the assault of life, and brings life to all, 
but death to the destroyer. 


Wherefore, although He died as man and His Holy Spirit was severed from His immaculate body, yet His 
divinity remained inseparable from both, I mean, from His soul and His body, and so even thus His one 
hypostasis was not divided into two hypostases. For body and soul received simultaneously in the 
beginning their being in the subsistence of the Word, and although they were severed from one another 
by death, yet they continued, each of them, having the one subsistence of the Word. So that the one 
subsistence of the Word is alike the subsistence of the Word, and of soul and body. For at no time had 
either soul or body a separate subsistence of their own, different from that of the Word, and the 
subsistence of the Word is for ever one, and at no time two. So that the subsistence of Christ is always 
one. For, although the soul was separated from the body topically, yet hypostatically they were united 
through the Word. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
CONCERNING CORRUPTION AND DESTRUCTION 


The word corruption has two meanings . For it signifies all the human sufferings, such as hunger, thirst, 
weariness, the piercing with nails, death, that is, the separation of soul and body, and so forth. In this 
sense we Say that our Lord’s body was subject to corruption. For He voluntarily accepted all these things. 
But corruption means also the complete resolution of the body into its constituent elements, and its utter 
disappearance, which is spoken of by many preferably as destruction. The body of our Lord did not 
experience this form of corruption, as the prophet David says, For Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, 
neither wilt Thou suffer Thine holy one to see corruption . 


Wherefore to say, with that foolish Julianus and Gaianus, that our Lord’s body was incorruptible, in the 
first sense of the word, before His resurrection is impious. For if it were incorruptible it was not really, but 
only apparently, of the same essence as ours, and what the Gospel tells us happened, viz. the hunger, the 
thirst, the nails, the wound in His side, the death, did not actually occur. But if they only apparently 
happened, then the mystery of the dispensation is an imposture and a sham, and He became man only in 
appearance, and not in actual fact, and we are saved only in appearance, and not in actual fact. But God 
forbid, and may those who so say have no part in the salvation . But we have obtained and shall obtain the 
true salvation. But in the second meaning of the word “corruption,” we confess that our Lord’s body is 
incorruptible, that is, indestructible, for such is the tradition of the inspired Fathers. Indeed, after the 
resurrection of our Saviour from the dead, we say that our Lord’s body is incorruptible even in the first 
sense of the word. For our Lord by His own body bestowed the gifts both of resurrection and of 
subsequent incorruption even on our own body, He Himself having become to us the firstfruits both of 
resurrection and incorruption, and of passionlessness . For as the divine Apostle says, This corruptible 
must put on incorruption . 


CHAPTER XXIX 
CONCERNING THE DESCENT TO HADES 


The soul when it was deified descended into Hades, in order that, just as the Sun of Righteousness rose 
for those upon the earth, so likewise He might bring light to those who sit under the earth in darkness and 
shadow of death : in order that just as He brought the message of peace to those upon the earth, and of 
release to the prisoners, and of sight to the blind , and became to those who believed the Author of 
everlasting salvation and to those who did not believe a reproach of their unbelief , so He might become 
the same to those in Hades : That every knee should bow to Him, of things in heaven, and things in earth 
and things under the earth . And thus after He had freed those who had been bound for ages, straightway 
He rose again from the dead, shewing us the way of resurrection. 


Book IV 


CHAPTER I 
CONCERNING WHAT FOLLOWED THE RESURRECTION 


After Christ was risen from the dead He laid aside all His passions, I mean His corruption or hunger or 
thirst or sleep or weariness or such like. For, although He did taste food after the resurrection , yet He did 
not do so because it was a law of His nature (for He felt no hunger), but in the way of economy, in order 
that He might convince us of the reality of the resurrection, and that it was one and the same flesh which 
suffered and rose again . But He laid aside none of the divisions of His nature, neither body nor spirit, but 
possesses both the body and the soul intelligent and reasonable, volitional and energetic, and in this wise 
He sits at the right hand of the Father, using His will both as God and as man in behalf of our salvation, 
energising in His divine capacity to provide for and maintain and govern all things, and remembering in 
His human capacity the time He spent on earth, while all the time He both sees and knows that He is 
adored by all rational creation. For His Holy Spirit knows that He is one in substance with God the Word, 
and shares as Spirit of God and not simply as Spirit the worship accorded to Him. Moreover, His ascent 
from earth to heaven, and again, His descent from heaven to earth, are manifestations of the energies of 
His circumscribed body. For He shall so come again to you, saith he, in like manner as ye have seen Him 
go into Heaven . 


CHAPTER II 
CONCERNING THE SITTING AT THE RIGHT HAND OF THE FATHER 


We hold, moreover, that Christ sits in the body at the right hand of God the Father, but we do not hold that 
the right hand of the Father is actual place. For how could He that is uncircumscribed have a right hand 
limited by place? Right hands and left hands belong to what is circumscribed. But we understand the right 
hand of the Father to be the glory and honour of the Godhead in which the Son of God, who existed as God 
before the ages, and is of like essence to the Father, and in the end became flesh, has a seat in the body, 
His flesh sharing in the glory. For He along with His flesh is adored with one adoration by all creation . 


CHAPTER III 


IN REPLY TO THOSE WHO SAY “IF CHRIST HAS TWO NATURES, EITHER YE DO SERVICE TO THE CREATURE IN 
WORSHIPPING CREATED NATURE, OR YE SAY THAT THERE IS ONE NATURE TO BE WORSHIPPED, AND ANOTHER 
NOT TO BE WORSHIPPED.” 


Along with the Father and the Holy Spirit we worship the Son of God, Who was incorporeal before He took 
on humanity, and now in His own person is incarnate and has become man though still being also God. His 
flesh, then, in its own nature , if one were to make subtle mental distinctions between what is seen and 
what is thought, is not deserving of worship since it is created. But as it is united with God the Word, it is 
worshipped on account of Him and in Him. For just as the king deserves homage alike when un-robed and 
when robed, and just as the purple robe, considered simply as a purple robe, is trampled upon and tossed 
about, but after becoming the royal dress receives all honour and glory, and whoever dishonours it is 
generally condemned to death: and again, just as wood in itself is not of such a nature that it cannot be 
touched, but becomes so when fire is applied to it, and it becomes charcoal, and yet this is not because of 
its own nature, but because of the fire united to it, and the nature of the wood is not such as cannot be 
touched, but rather the charcoal or burning wood: so also the flesh, in its own nature, is not to be 
worshipped, but is worshipped in the incarnate God Word, not because of itself, but because of its union in 
subsistence with God the Word. And we do not say that we worship mere flesh, but God’s flesh, that is, 
God incarnate. 


CHAPTER IV 


WHY IT WAS THE SON OF GOD, AND NOT THE FATHER OR THE SPIRIT, THAT BECAME MAN: AND WHAT HAVING 
BECAME MAN HE ACHIEVED 


The Father is Father and not Son : the Son is Son and not Father: the Holy Spirit is Spirit and not Father 
or Son. For the individuality is unchangeable. How, indeed, could individuality continue to exist at all if it 
were ever changing and altering? Wherefore the Son of God became Son of Man in order that His 
individuality might endure. For since He was the Son of God, He became Son of Man, being made flesh of 
the holy Virgin and not losing the individuality of Sonship . 


Further, the Son of God became man, in order that He might again bestow on man that favour for the sake 
of which He created him. For He created him after His own image, endowed with intellect and free-will, 
and after His own likeness, that is to say, perfect in all virtue so far as it is possible for man’s nature to 
attain perfection. For the following properties are, so to speak, marks of the divine nature: viz. absence of 
care and distraction and guile, goodness, wisdom, justice, freedom from all vice. So then, after He had 
placed man in communion with Himself (for having made him for incorruption , He led him up through 
communion with Himself to incorruption), and when moreover, through the transgression of the command 
we had confused and obliterated the marks of the divine image, and had become evil, we were stripped of 
our communion with God (for what communion hath light with darkness ?): and having been shut out from 
life we became subject to the corruption of death: yea, since He gave us to share in the better part, and 
we did not keep it secure, He shares in the inferior part, I mean our own nature, in order that through 
Himself and in Himself He might renew that which was made after His image and likeness, and might 
teach us, too, the conduct of a virtuous life, making through Himself the way thither easy for us, and 
might by the communication of life deliver us from corruption, becoming Himself the firstfruits of our 
resurrection, and might renovate the useless and worn vessel calling us to the knowledge of God that He 
might redeem us from the tyranny of the devil, and might strengthen and teach us how to overthrow the 
tyrant through patience and humility . 


The worship of demons then has ceased: creation has been sanctified by the divine blood: altars and 
temples of idols have been overthrown, the knowledge of God has been implanted in men’s minds, the co- 
essential Trinity, the uncreate divinity, one true God, Creator and Lord of all receives men’s service: 
virtues are cultivated, the hope of resurrection has been granted through the resurrection of Christ, the 
demons shudder at those men who of old were under their subjection. And the marvel, indeed, is that all 
this has been successfully brought about through His cross and passion and death. Throughout all the 
earth the Gospel of the knowledge of God has been preached; no wars or weapons or armies being used to 
rout the enemy, but only a few, naked, poor, illiterate, persecuted and tormented men, who with their lives 
in their hands, preached Him Who was crucified in the flesh and died, and who became victors over the 
wise and powerful. For the omnipotent power of the Cross accompanied them. Death itself, which once 
was man’s chiefest terror, has been overthrown, and now that which was once the object of hate and 
loathing is preferred to life. These are the achievements of Christ’s presence: these are the tokens of His 
power. For it was not one people that He saved, as when through Moses He divided the sea and delivered 
Israel out of Egypt and the bondage of Pharaoh ; nay, rather He rescued all mankind from the corruption 
of death and the bitter tyranny of sin: not leading them by force to virtue, not overwhelming them with 
earth or burning them with fire, or ordering the sinners to be stoned, but persuading men by gentleness 
and long-suffering to choose virtue and vie with one another, and find pleasure in the struggle to attain it. 
For, formerly, it was sinners who were persecuted, and yet they clung all the closer to sin, and sin was 
looked upon by them as their God: but now for the sake of piety and virtue men choose persecutions and 
crucifixions and death. 


Hail! O Christ, the Word and Wisdom and Power of God, and God omnipotent! What can we helpless ones 
give Thee in return for all these good gifts? For all are Thine, and Thou askest naught from us save our 
salvation, Thou Who Thyself art the Giver of this, and yet art grateful to those who receive it, through Thy 
unspeakable goodness. Thanks be to Thee Who gave us life, and granted us the grace of a happy life, and 
restored us to that, when we had gone astray, through Thy unspeakable condescension. 


CHAPTER V 


IN REPLY TO THOSE WHO ASK IF CHRIST’S SUBSISTENCE IS CREATE OR UNCREATE 


The subsistence of God the Word before the Incarnation was simple and uncompound, and incorporeal 
and uncreate: but after it became flesh, it became also the subsistence of the flesh, and became 
compounded of divinity which it always possessed, and of flesh which it had assumed: and it bears the 
properties of the two natures, being made known in two natures: so that the one same subsistence is both 
uncreate in divinity and create in humanity, visible and invisible. For otherwise we are compelled either to 
divide the one Christ and speak of two subsistences, or to deny the distinction between the natures and 
thus introduce change and confusion. 


CHAPTER VI 


CONCERNING THE QUESTION, WHEN CHRIST WAS CALLED 


The mind was not united with God the Word, as some falsely assert , before the Incarnation by the Virgin 
and from that time called Christ. That is the absurd nonsense of Origen who lays down the doctrine of the 
priority of the existence of souls. But we hold that the Son and Word of God became Christ after He had 
dwelt in the womb of His holy ever-virgin Mother, and became flesh without change, and that the flesh 
was anointed with divinity. For this is the anointing of humanity, as Gregory the Theologian says . And 
here are the words of the most holy Cyril of Alexandria which he wrote to the Emperor Theodosius : “For I 
indeed hold that one ought to give the name Jesus Christ neither to the Word that is of God if He is 
without humanity, nor yet to the temple born of woman if it is not united with the Word. For the Word that 


is of God is understood to be Christ when united with humanity in ineffable manner in the union of the 
oeconomy .” And again, he writes to the Empresses thus : “Some hold that the name Christ’ is rightly 
given to the Word that is begotten of God the Father, to Him alone, and regarded separately by Himself. 
But we have not been taught so to think and speak. For when the Word became flesh, then it was, we say, 
that He was called Christ Jesus. For since He was anointed with the oil of gladness, that is the Spirit, by 
Him Who is God and Father, He is for this reason called Christ. But that the anointing was an act that 
concerned Him as man could be doubted by no one who is accustomed to think rightly.” Moreover, the 
celebrated Athanasius says this in his discourse “Concerning the Saving Manifestation:” “The God Who 
was before the sojourn in the flesh was not man, but God in God, being invisible and without passion, but 
when He became man, He received in addition the name of Christ because of the flesh, since, indeed, 
passion and death follow in the train of this name.” 


And although the holy Scripture says, Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness 
, itis to be observed that the holy Scripture often uses the past tense instead of the future, as for example 
here: Thereafter He was seen upon the earth and dwelt among men . For as yet God was not seen nor did 
He dwell among men when this was said. And here again: By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down; 
yea wept . For as yet these things had not come to pass. 


CHAPTER VII 


IN ANSWER TO THOSE WHO ENQUIRE WHETHER THE HOLY MOTHER OF GOD BORE TWO NATURES, AND 
WHETHER TWO NATURES HUNG UPON THE CROSS 


ageneton and geneton, written with one n’ and meaning uncreated and created, refer to nature: but 
agenneton and genneton, that is to say, unbegotten and begotten, as the double n’ indicates, refer not to 
nature but to subsistence. The divine nature then is agenetos, that is to say, uncreate, but all things that 
come after the divine nature are geneta, that is, created. In the divine and uncreated nature, therefore, 
the property of being agenneton or unbegotten is contemplated in the Father (for He was not begotten), 
that of being genneton or begotten in the Son (for He has been eternally begotten of the Father), and that 
of procession in the Holy Spirit. Moreover of each species of living creatures, the first members were 
agenneta but not ageneta: for they were brought into being by their Maker, but were not the offspring of 
creatures like themselves. For genesis is creation, while gennesis or begetting is in the case of God the 
origin of a co-essential Son arising from the Father alone, and in the case of bodies, the origin of a co- 
essential subsistence arising from the contact of male and female. And thus we perceive that begetting 
refers not to nature but to subsistence . For if it did refer to nature, to genneton and to agenneton, i.e. the 
properties of being begotten and unbegotten, could not be contemplated in one and the same nature. 
Accordingly the holy Mother of God bore a subsistence revealed in two natures; being begotten on the one 
hand, by reason of its divinity, of the Father timelessly, and, at last, on the other hand, being incarnated of 
her in time and born in the flesh. 


But if our interrogators should hint that He Who is begotten of the holy Mother of God is two natures, we 
reply, “Yea! He is two natures: for He is in His own person God and man. And the same is to be said 
concerning the crucifixion and resurrection and ascension. For these refer not to nature but to 
subsistence. Christ then, since He is in two natures, suffered and was crucified in the nature that was 
subject to passion. For it was in the flesh and not in His divinity that He hung upon the Cross. Otherwise, 
let them answer us, when we ask if two natures died. No, we shall say. And so two natures were not 
crucified but Christ was begotten, that is to say, the divine Word having become man was begotten in the 
flesh, was crucified in the flesh, suffered in the flesh, while His divinity continued to be impassible.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


HOW THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN SON OF GOD IS CALLED FIRST-BORN 


He who is first begotten is called first-born , whether he is only-begotten or the first of a number of 
brothers. If then the Son of God was called first-born, but was not called Only-begotten, we could imagine 
that He was the first-born of creatures, as being a creature . But since He is called both first-born and 
Only-begotten, both senses must be preserved in His case. We say that He is first-born of all creation 
since both He Himself is of God and creation is of God, but as He Himself is born alone and timelessly of 
the essence of God the Father, He may with reason be called Only-begotten Son, first-born and not first- 
created. For the creation was not brought into being out of the essence of the Father, but by His will out of 
nothing . And He is called First-born among many brethren , for although being Only-begotten, He was 
also born of a mother. Since, indeed, He participated just as we ourselves do in blood and flesh and 
became man, while we too through Him became sons of God, being adopted through the baptism, He Who 
is by nature Son of God became first-born amongst us who were made by adoption and grace sons of God, 
and stand to Him in the relation of brothers. Wherefore He said, I ascend unto My Father and your Father 
. He did not say “our Father,” but “My Father,” clearly in the sense of Father by nature, and “your Father,” 
in the sense of Father by grace. And “My God and your God .” He did not say “our God,” but “My God:” 
and if you distinguish with subtle thought that which is seen from that which is thought, also “your God,” 
as Maker and Lord. 


obtruding this ignorance of the Creator, who was a stranger to the superior god, and far enough removed 
from him, when even his own servants had known nothing about him? To the Creator, however, the future 
was well known. Then why was not that also known to Him, which had to be revealed beneath His heaven, 
and on His earth? From this, therefore, there arises a confirmation of what we have already laid down. 
For since the Creator was sure to know, some time or other, that hidden mystery of the superior god, even 
on the supposition that the true reading was (as Marcion has it)—”hidden from the God who created all 
things”—he ought then to have expressed the conclusion thus: “in order that the manifold wisdom of God 
might be made known to Him, and then to the principalities and powers of God, whosoever He might be, 
with whom the Creator was destined to share their knowledge.” So palpable is the erasure in this 
passage, when thus read, consistently with its own true bearing. I, on my part, now wish to engage with 
you in a discussion on the allegorical expressions of the apostle. What figures of speech could the novel 
god have found in the prophets (fit for himself)? “He led captivity captive,” says the apostle. With what 
arms? In what conflicts? From the devastation of what country? From the overthrow of what city? What 
women, what children, what princes did the Conqueror throw into chains? For when by David Christ is 
sung as “girded with His sword upon His thigh,” or by Isaiah as “taking away the spoils of Samaria and 
the power of Damascus,” you make Him out to be really and truly a warrior confest to the eye. Learn then 
now, that His is a spiritual armour and warfare, since you have already discovered that the captivity is 
spiritual, in order that you may further learn that this also belongs to Him, even because the apostle 
derived the mention of the captivity from the same prophets as suggested to him his precepts likewise: 
“Putting away lying,” (says he,) “speak every man truth with his neighbour;” and again, using the very 
words in which the Psalm expresses his meaning, (he says,) “Be ye angry, and sin not;” “Let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath.” “Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness;” for (in the Psalm it is 
written,) “With the holy man thou shalt be holy, and with the perverse thou shalt be perverse;” and, “Thou 
shalt put away evil from among you.” Again, “Go ye out from the midst of them; touch not the unclean 
thing; separate yourselves, ye that bear the vessels of the Lord.” (The apostle says further:) “Be not drunk 
with wine, wherein is excess,”—a precept which is suggested by the passage (of the prophet), where the 
seducers of the consecrated (Nazarites) to drunkenness are rebuked: “Ye gave wine to my holy ones to 
drink.” This prohibition from drink was given also to the high priest Aaron and his sons, “when they went 
into the holy place.” The command, to “sing to the Lord with psalms and hymns,” comes suitably from him 
who knew that those who “drank wine with drums and psalteries” were blamed by God. Now, when I find 
to what God belong these precepts, whether in their germ or their development, I have no difficulty in 
knowing to whom the apostle also belongs. But he declares that “wives ought to be in subjection to their 
husbands:” what reason does he give for this? “Because,” says he, “the husband is the head of the wife.” 
Pray tell me, Marcion, does your god build up the authority of his law on the work of the Creator? This, 
however, is a comparative trifle; for he actually derives from the same source the condition of his Christ 
and his Church; for he says: “even as Christ is the head of the Church;” and again, in like manner: “He 
who loveth his wife, loveth his own flesh, even as Christ loved the Church.” You see how your Christ and 
your Church are put in comparison with the work of the Creator. How much honour is given to the flesh in 
the name of the church! “No man,” says the apostle, “ever yet hated his own flesh” (except, of course, 
Marcion alone), “but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the Lord doth the Church.” But you are the 
only man that hates his flesh, for you rob it of its resurrection. It will be only right that you should hate 
the Church also, because it is loved by Christ on the same principle. Yea, Christ loved the flesh even as the 
Church. For no man will love the picture of his wife without taking care of it, and honouring it and 
crowning it. The likeness partakes with the reality in the privileged honour. I shall now endeavour, from 
my point of view, to prove that the same God is (the God) of the man and of Christ, of the woman and of 
the Church, of the flesh and the spirit, by the apostle’s help who applies the Creator’s injunction, and adds 
even a comment on it: “For this cause shall a man leave his father and his mother, (and shall be joined 
unto his wife), and they two shall be one flesh. This is a great mystery.” In passing, (I would say that) it is 
enough for me that the works of the Creator are great mysteries in the estimation of the apostle, although 
they are so vilely esteemed by the heretics. “But Iam speaking,” says he, “of Christ and the Church.” This 
he says in explanation of the mystery, not for its disruption. He shows us that the mystery was prefigured 
by Him who is also the author of the mystery. Now what is Marcion’s opinion? The Creator could not 
possibly have furnished figures to an unknown god, or, if a known one, an adversary to Himself. The 
superior god, in fact, ought to have borrowed nothing from the inferior; he was bound rather to annihilate 
Him. “Children should obey their parents.” Now, although Marcion has erased (the next clause), “which is 
the first commandment with promise,” still the law says plainly, “Honour thy father and thy mother.” 
Again, (the apostle writes:) “Parents, bring up your children in the fear and admonition of the Lord.” For 
you have heard how it was said to them of old time: “Ye shall relate these things to your children; and 
your children in like manner to their children.” Of what use are two gods to me, when the discipline is but 
one? If there must be two, I mean to follow Him who was the first to teach the lesson. But as our struggle 
lies against “the rulers of this world,” what a host of Creator Gods there must be! For why should I not 
insist upon this point here, that he ought to have mentioned but one “ruler of this world,” if he meant only 
the Creator to be the being to whom belonged all the powers which he previously mentioned? Again, 
when in the preceding verse he bids us “put on the whole armour of God, that we may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil,” does he not show that all the things which he mentions after the devil’s 
name really belong to the devil—”the principalities and the powers, and the rulers of the darkness of this 
world,” which we also ascribe to the devil’s authority? Else, if “the devil” means the Creator, who will be 
the devil in the Creator’s dispensation? As there are two gods, must there also be two devils, and a 


CHAPTER IX 
CONCERNING FAITH AND BAPTISM 


We confess one baptism for the remission of sins and for life eternal. For baptism declares the Lord’s 
death. We are indeed “buried with the Lord through baptism ,” as saith the divine Apostle. So then, as our 
Lord died once for all, we also must be baptized once for all, and baptized according to the Word of the 
Lord, In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit , being taught the confession in 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Those , then, who, after having been baptized into Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, and having been taught that there is one divine nature in three subsistences, are rebaptized, these, 
as the divine Apostle says, crucify the Christ afresh. For it is impossible, he saith, for those who were once 
enlightened, &c., to renew them again unto repentance: seeing they crucify to themselves the Christ 
afresh, and put Him to an open shame . But those who were not baptized into the Holy Trinity, these must 
be baptized again. For although the divine Apostle says: Into Christ and into His death were we baptized , 
he does not mean that the invocation of baptism must be in these words, but that baptism is an image of 
the death of Christ. For by the three immersions , baptism signifies the three days of our Lord’s 
entombment . The baptism then into Christ means that believers are baptized into Him. We could not 
believe in Christ if we were not taught confession in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit . For Christ is the Son of 
the Living God , Whom the Father anointed with the Holy Spirit : in the words of the divine David, 
Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows . And Isaiah also 
speaking in the person of the Lord says, The Spirit of the Lord is upon me because He hath anointed me . 
Christ, however, taught His own disciples the invocation and said, Baptizing them in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit . For since Christ made us for incorruption , and we 
transgressed His saving command, He condemned us to the corruption of death in order that that which is 
evil should not be immortal, and when in His compassion He stooped to His servants and became like us, 
He redeemed us from corruption through His own passion. He caused the fountain of remission to well 
forth for us out of His holy and immaculate side , water for our regeneration, and the washing away of sin 
and corruption; and blood to drink as the hostage of life eternal. And He laid on us the command to be 
born again of water and of the Spirit , through prayer and invocation, the Holy Spirit drawing nigh unto 
the water . For since man’s nature is twofold, consisting of soul and body, He bestowed on us a twofold 
purification, of water and of the Spirit: the Spirit renewing that part in us which is after His image and 
likeness, and the water by the grace of the Spirit cleansing the body from sin and delivering it from 
corruption, the water indeed expressing the image of death, but the Spirit affording the earnest of life. 


For from the beginning the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters , and anew the Scripture 
witnesseth that water has the power of purification . In the time of Noah God washed away the sin of the 
world by water . By water every impure person is purified , according to the law, even the very garments 
being washed with water. Elias shewed forth the grace of the Spirit mingled with the water when he 
burned the holocaust by pouring on water . And almost everything is purified by water according to the 
law: for the things of sight are symbols of the things of thought. The regeneration, however, takes place in 
the spirit: for faith has the power of making us sons (of God ), creatures as we are, by the Spirit, and of 
leading us into our original blessedness. 


The remission of sins, therefore, is granted alike to all through baptism: but the grace of the Spirit is 
proportional to the faith and previous purification. Now, indeed, we receive the firstfruits of the Holy 
Spirit through baptism, and the second birth is for us the beginning and seal and security and illumination 
of another life. 


It behoves us, then, with all our strength to steadfastly keep ourselves pure from filthy works, that we 
may not, like the dog returning to his vomit , make ourselves again the slaves of sin. For faith apart from 
works is dead, and so likewise are works apart from faith . For the true faith is attested by works. 


Now we are baptized into the Holy Trinity because those things which are baptized have need of the Holy 
Trinity for their maintenance and continuance, and the three subsistences cannot be otherwise than 
present, the one with the other. For the Holy Trinity is indivisible. 


The first baptism was that of the flood for the eradication of sin. The second was through the sea and the 
cloud: for the cloud is the symbol of the Spirit and the sea of the water . The third baptism was that of the 
Law: for every impure person washed himself with water, and even washed his garments, and so entered 
into the camp . The fourth was that of John , being preliminary and leading those who were baptized to 
repentance, that they might believe in Christ: I, indeed, he said, baptize you with water; but He that 
cometh after me, He will baptize you in the Holy Spirit and in fire. Thus John’s purification with water was 
preliminary to receiving the Spirit. The fifth was the baptism of our Lord, whereby He Himself was 
baptized. Now He is baptized not as Himself requiring purification but as making my purification His own, 
that He may break the heads of the dragons on the water, that He may wash away sin and bury all the old 
Adam in water, that He may sanctify the Baptist, that He may fulfil the Law, that He may reveal the 
mystery of the Trinity, that He may become the type and ensample to us of baptism. But we, too, are 
baptized in the perfect baptism of our Lord, the baptism by water and the Spirit. Moreover, Christ is said 
to baptize with fire: because in the form of flaming tongues He poured forth on His holy disciples the 
grace of the Spirit: as the Lord Himself says, John truly baptized with water: but ye shall be baptized with 


the Holy Spirit and with fire, not many days hence: or else it is because of the baptism of future fire 
wherewith we are to be chastized. The sixth is that by repentance and tears, which baptism is truly 
grievous. The seventh is baptism by blood and martyrdom, which baptism Christ Himself underwent in 
our behalf, He Who was too august and blessed to be defiled with any later stains. The eighth is the last, 
which is not saving, but which destroys evil: for evil and sin no longer have sway: yet it punishes without 
end. 


Further, the Holy Spirit descended in bodily form as a dove, indicating the firstfruits of our baptism and 
honouring the body: since even this, that is the body, was God by the deification; and besides the dove was 
wont formerly to announce the cessation of the flood. But to the holy Apostles He came down in the form 
of fire: for He is God, and God is a consuming fire. 


Olive oil is employed in baptism as a significant of our anointing, and as making us anointed, and as 
announcing to us through the Holy Spirit God’s pity: for it was the fruit of the olive that the dove brought 
to those who were saved from the flood. 


John was baptized, putting his hand upon the divine head of his Master, and with his own blood. 


It does not behove us to delay baptism when the faith of those coming forward is testified to by their 
works. For he that cometh forward deceitfully to baptism will receive condemnation rather than benefit. 


CHAPTER X 
CONCERNING FAITH 


Moreover, faith is twofold. For faith cometh by hearing. For by hearing the divine Scriptures we believe in 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit. The same is perfected by all the things enjoined by Christ, believing in 
work, cultivating piety, and doing the commands of Him Who restored us. For he that believeth not 
according to the tradition of the Catholic Church, or who hath intercourse with the devil through strange 
works, is an unbeliever. 


But again, faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen , or undoubting and 
unambiguous hope alike of what God hath promised us and of the good issue of our prayers. The first, 
therefore, belongs to our will, while the second is of the gifts of the Spirit. 


Further, observe that by baptism we cut off all the covering which we have worn since birth, that is to say, 
sin, and become spiritual Israelites and God’s people. 


CHAPTER XI 
CONCERNING THE CROSS AND HERE FURTHER CONCERNING FAITH 


The word Cross’ is foolishness to those that perish, but to us who are saved it is the power of God. For he 
that is spiritual judgeth all things, but the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit. For it is 
foolishness to those who do not receive in faith and who do not consider God’s goodness and 
omnipotence, but search out divine things with human and natural reasonings. For all the things that are 
of God are above nature and reason and conception. For should any one consider how and for what 
purpose God brought all things out of nothing and into being, and aim at arriving at that by natural 
reasonings, he fails to comprehend it. For knowledge of this kind belongs to spirits and demons. But if any 
one, under the guidance of faith, should consider the divine goodness and omnipotence and truth and 
wisdom and justice, he will find all things smooth and even, and the way straight. But without faith it is 
impossible to be saved . For it is by faith that all things, both human and spiritual, are sustained. For 
without faith neither does the farmer cut his furrow, nor does the merchant commit his life to the raging 
waves of the sea on a small piece of wood, nor are marriages contracted nor any other step in life taken. 
By faith we consider that all things were brought out of nothing into being by God’s power. And we direct 
all things, both divine and human, by faith. Further, faith is assent free from all meddlesome 
inquisitiveness . 


Every action, therefore, and performance of miracles by Christ are most great and divine and marvellous: 
but the most marvellous of all is His precious Cross. For no other thing has subdued death, expiated the 
sin of the first parent , despoiled Hades, bestowed the resurrection, granted the power to us of 
contemning the present and even death itself, prepared the return to our former blessedness, opened the 
gates of Paradise , given our nature a seat at the right hand of God, and made us the children and heirs of 
God , save the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. For by the Cross all things have been made right. So many 
of us, the apostle says, as were baptized into Christ, were baptized into His death , and as many of you as 
have been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ . Further Christ is the power of God and the wisdom of 
God . Lo! the death of Christ, that is, the Cross, clothed us with the enhypostatic wisdom and power of 
God. And the power of God is the Word of the Cross, either because God’s might, that is, the victory over 
death, has been revealed to us by it, or because, just as the four extremities of the Cross are held fast and 
bound together by the bolt in the middle, so also by God’s power the height and the depth, the length and 


the breadth, that is, every creature visible and invisible, is maintained . 


This was given to us as a sign on our forehead, just as the circumcision was given to Israel: for by it we 
believers are separated and distinguished from unbelievers. This is the shield and weapon against, and 
trophy over, the devil. This is the seal that the destroyer may not touch you , as saith the Scripture. This is 
the resurrection of those lying in death, the support of the standing, the staff of the weak, the rod of the 
flock, the safe conduct of the earnest, the perfection of those that press forwards, the salvation of soul and 
body, the aversion of all things evil, the patron of all things good, the taking away of sin, the plant of 
resurrection, the tree of eternal life. 


So, then, this same truly precious and august tree , on which Christ hath offered Himself as a sacrifice for 
our sakes, is to be worshipped as sanctified by contact with His holy body and blood; likewise the nails, 
the spear, the clothes, His sacred tabernacles which are the manger, the cave, Golgotha, which bringeth 
salvation , the tomb which giveth life, Sion, the chief stronghold of the churches and the like, are to be 
worshipped. In the words of David, the father of God , We shall go into His tabernacles, we shall worship 
at the place where His feet stood . And that it is the Cross that is meant is made clear by what follows, 
Arise, O Lord, into Thy Rest . For the resurrection comes after the Cross. For if of those things which we 
love, house and couch and garment, are to be longed after, how much the rather should we long after that 
which belonged to God, our Saviour , by means of which we are in truth saved. 


Moreover we worship even the image of the precious and life-giving Cross, although made of another 
tree, not honouring the tree (God forbid) but the image as a symbol of Christ. For He said to His disciples, 
admonishing them, Then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in Heaven , meaning the Cross. And so 
also the angel of the resurrection said to the woman, Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth which was crucified . And 
the Apostle said, We preach Christ crucified . For there are many Christs and many Jesuses, but one 
crucified. He does not say speared but crucified. It behoves us, then, to worship the sign of Christ . For 
wherever the sign may be, there also will He be. But it does not behove us to worship the material of 
which the image of the Cross is composed, even though it be gold or precious stones, after it is destroyed, 
if that should happen. Everything, therefore, that is dedicated to God we worship, conferring the 
adoration on Him. 


The tree of life which was planted by God in Paradise pre-figured this precious Cross. For since death was 
by a tree, it was fitting that life and resurrection should be bestowed by a tree . Jacob, when He 
worshipped the top of Joseph’s staff, was the first to image the Cross, and when he blessed his sons with 
crossed hands he made most clearly the sign of the cross. Likewise also did Moses’ rod, when it smote the 
sea in the figure of the cross and saved Israel, while it overwhelmed Pharaoh in the depths; likewise also 
the hands stretched out crosswise and routing Amalek; and the bitter water made sweet by a tree, and the 
rock rent and pouring forth streams of water , and the rod that meant for Aaron the dignity of the high 
priesthood : and the serpent lifted in triumph on a tree as though it were dead , the tree bringing 
salvation to those who in faith saw their enemy dead, just as Christ was nailed to the tree in the flesh of 
sin which yet knew no sin . The mighty Moses cried , You will see your life hanging on the tree before your 
eyes, and Isaiah likewise, I have spread out my hands all the day unto a faithless and rebellious people . 
But may we who worship this obtain a part in Christ the crucified. Amen. 


CHAPTER XII 
CONCERNING WORSHIP TOWARDS THE EAST 


It is not without reason or by chance that we worship towards the East. But seeing that we are composed 
of a visible and an invisible nature, that is to say, of a nature partly of spirit and partly of sense, we render 
also a twofold worship to the Creator; just as we sing both with our spirit and our bodily lips, and are 
baptized with both water and Spirit, and are united with the Lord in a twofold manner, being sharers in 
the mysteries and in the grace of the Spirit. 


Since, therefore, God is spiritual light , and Christ is called in the Scriptures Sun of Righteousness and 
Dayspring , the East is the direction that must be assigned to His worship. For everything good must be 
assigned to Him from Whom every good thing arises. Indeed the divine David also says, Sing unto God, ye 
kingdoms of the earth: O sing praises unto the Lord: to Him that rideth upon the Heavens of heavens 
towards the East . Moreover the Scripture also says, And God planted a garden eastward in Eden; and 
there He put the man whom He had formed : and when he had transgressed His command He expelled 
him and made him to dwell over against the delights of Paradise , which clearly is the West. So, then, we 
worship God seeking and striving after our old fatherland. Moreover the tent of Moses had its veil and 
mercy seat towards the East. Also the tribe of Judah as the most precious pitched their camp on the East . 
Also in the celebrated temple of Solomon the Gate of the Lord was placed eastward. Moreover Christ, 
when He hung on the Cross, had His face turned towards the West, and so we worship, striving after Him. 
And when He was received again into Heaven He was borne towards the East, and thus His apostles 
worship Him, and thus He will come again in the way in which they beheld Him going towards Heaven ; 
as the Lord Himself said, As the lightning cometh out of the East and shineth even unto the West, so also 
shall the coming of the Son of Man be. 


So, then, in expectation of His coming we worship towards the East. But this tradition of the apostles is 
unwritten. For much that has been handed down to us by tradition is unwritten . 


CHAPTER XIII 
CONCERNING THE HOLY AND IMMACULATE MYSTERIES OF THE LORD 


God Who is good and altogether good and more than good, Who is goodness throughout, by reason of the 
exceeding riches of His goodness did not suffer Himself, that is His nature, only to be good, with no other 
to participate therein, but because of this He made first the spiritual and heavenly powers: next the visible 
and sensible universe: next man with his spiritual and sentient nature. All things, therefore, which he 
made, share in His goodness in respect of their existence. For He Himself is existence to all, since all 
things that are, are in Him , not only because it was He that brought them out of nothing into being, but 
because His energy preserves and maintains all that He made: and in especial the living creatures. For 
both in that they exist and in that they enjoy life they share in His goodness. But in truth those of them 
that have reason have a still greater share in that, both because of what has been already said and also 
because of the very reason which they possess. For they are somehow more dearly akin to Him, even 
though He is incomparably higher than they. 


Man, however, being endowed with reason and free will, received the power of continuous union with God 
through his own choice, if indeed he should abide in goodness, that is in obedience to his Maker. Since, 
however, he transgressed the command of his Creator and became liable to death and corruption, the 
Creator and Maker of our race, because of His bowels of compassion, took on our likeness, becoming man 
in all things but without sin, and was united to our nature . For since He bestowed on us His own image 
and His own spirit and we did not keep them safe, He took Himself a share in our poor and weak nature, 
in order that He might cleanse us and make us incorruptible, and establish us once more as partakers of 
His divinity. 


For it was fitting that not only the first-fruits of our nature should partake in the higher good but every 
man who wished it, and that a second birth should take place and that the nourishment should be new and 
suitable to the birth and thus the measure of perfection be attained. Through His birth, that is, His 
incarnation, and baptism and passion and resurrection, He delivered our nature from the sin of our first 
parent and death and corruption, and became the first-fruits of the resurrection, and made Himself the 
way and image and pattern, in order that we, too, following in His footsteps, may become by adoption 
what He is Himself by nature , sons and heirs of God and joint heirs with Him . He gave us therefore, as I 
said, a second birth in order that, just as we who are born of Adam are in his image and are the heirs of 
the curse and corruption, so also being born of Him we may be in His likeness and heirs of His 
incorruption and blessing and glory. 


Now seeing that this Adam is spiritual, it was meet that both the birth and likewise the food should be 
spiritual too, but since we are of a double and compound nature, it is meet that both the birth should be 
double and likewise the food compound. We were therefore given a birth by water and Spirit: I mean, by 
the holy baptism : and the food is the very bread of life, our Lord Jesus Christ, Who came down from 
heaven . For when He was about to take on Himself a voluntary death for our sakes, on the night on which 
He gave Himself up, He laid a new covenant on His holy disciples and apostles, and through them on all 
who believe on Him. In the upper chamber, then, of holy and illustrious Sion, after He had eaten the 
ancient Passover with His disciples and had fulfilled the ancient covenant, He washed His disciples’ feet in 
token of the holy baptism. Then having broken bread He gave it to them saying, Take, eat, this is My body 
broken for you for the remission of sins . Likewise also He took the cup of wine and water and gave it to 
them saying, Drink ye all of it: for this is My blood, the blood of the New Testament which is shed for you 
for the remission of sins. This do ye in remembrance of Me. For as often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup, ye do shew the death of the Son of man and confess His resurrection until He come . 


If then the Word of God is quick and energising , and the Lord did all that He willed ; if He said, Let there 
be light and there was light, let there be a firmament and there was a firmament ; if the heavens were 
established by the Word of the Lord and all the host of them by the breath of His mouth ; if the heaven 
and the earth, water and fire and air and the whole glory of these, and, in sooth, this most noble creature, 
man, were perfected by the Word of the Lord; if God the Word of His own will became man and the pure 
and undefiled blood of the holy and ever-virginal One made His flesh without the aid of seed , can He not 
then make the bread His body and the wine and water His blood? He said in the beginning, Let the earth 
bring forth grass , and even until this present day, when the rain comes it brings forth its proper fruits, 
urged on and strengthened by the divine command. God said, This is My body, and This is My blood, and 
this do ye in remembrance of Me. And so it is at His omnipotent command until He come: for it was in this 
sense that He said until He come: and the overshadowing power of the Holy Spirit becomes through the 
invocation the rain to this new tillage . For just as God made all that He made by the energy of the Holy 
Spirit, so also now the energy of the Spirit performs those things that are supernatural and which it is not 
possible to comprehend unless by faith alone. How shall this be, said the holy Virgin, seeing I know not a 
man? And the archangel Gabriel answered her: The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee . And now you ask, how the bread became Christ’s body and the wine 


and water Christ’s blood. And I say unto thee, “The Holy Spirit is present and does those things which 
surpass reason and thought.” 


Further, bread and wine are employed: for God knoweth man’s infirmity: for in general man turns away 
discontentedly from what is not well-worn by custom: and so with His usual indulgence He performs His 
supernatural works through familiar objects: and just as, in the case of baptism, since it is man’s custom 
to wash himself with water and anoint himself with oil, He connected the grace of the Spirit with the oil 
and the water and made it the water of regeneration, in like manner since it is man’s custom to eat and to 
drink water and wine , He connected His divinity with these and made them His body and blood in order 
that we may rise to what is supernatural through what is familiar and natural. 


The body which is born of the holy Virgin is in truth body united with divinity, not that the body which was 
received up into the heavens descends, but that the bread itself and the wine are changed into God’s body 
and blood . But if you enquire how this happens, it is enough for you to learn that it was through the Holy 
Spirit, just as the Lord took on Himself flesh that subsisted in Him and was born of the holy Mother of God 
through the Spirit. And we know nothing further save that the Word of God is true and energises and is 
omnipotent, but the manner of this cannot be searched out . But one can put it well thus, that just as in 
nature the bread by the eating and the wine and the water by the drinking are changed into the body and 
blood of the eater and drinker, and do not become a different body from the former one, so the bread of 
the table and the wine and water are supernaturally changed by the invocation and presence of the Holy 
Spirit into the body and blood of Christ, and are not two but one and the same. 


Wherefore to those who partake worthily with faith, it is for the remission of sins and for life everlasting 
and for the safeguarding of soul and body; but to those who partake unworthily without faith, it is for 
chastisement and punishment, just as also the death of the Lord became to those who believe life and 
incorruption for the enjoyment of eternal blessedness, while to those who do not believe and to the 
murderers of the Lord it is for everlasting chastisement and punishment. 


The bread and the wine are not merely figures of the body and blood of Christ (God forbid!) but the 
deified body of the Lord itself: for the Lord has said, “This is My body,” not, this is a figure of My body: 
and “My blood,” not, a figure of My blood. And on a previous occasion He had said to the Jews, Except ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, ye have no life in you. For My flesh is meat indeed 
and My blood is drink indeed. And again, He that eateth Me, shall live. 


Wherefore with all fear and a pure conscience and certain faith let us draw near and it will assuredly be to 
us as we believe, doubting nothing. Let us pay homage to it in all purity both of soul and body: for it is 
twofold. Let us draw near to it with an ardent desire, and with our hands held in the form of the cross let 
us receive the body of the Crucified One: and let us apply our eyes and lips and brows and partake of the 
divine coal, in order that the fire of the longing, that is in us, with the additional heat derived from the 
coal may utterly consume our sins and illumine our hearts, and that we may be inflamed and deified by 
the participation in the divine fire. Isaiah saw the coal . But coal is not plain wood but wood united with 
fire: in like manner also the bread of the communion is not plain bread but bread united with divinity. But 
a body which is united with divinity is not one nature, but has one nature belonging to the body and 
another belonging to the divinity that is united to it, so that the compound is not one nature but two. 


With bread and wine Melchisedek, the priest of the most high God, received Abraham on his return from 
the slaughter of the Gentiles . That table pre-imaged this mystical table, just as that priest was a type and 
image of Christ, the true high-priest . For thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedek . Of this 
bread the show-bread was an image . This surely is that pure and bloodless sacrifice which the Lord 
through the prophet said is offered to Him from the rising to the setting of the sun . 


The body and blood of Christ are making for the support of our soul and body, without being consumed or 
suffering corruption, not making for the draught (God forbid!) but for our being and preservation, a 
protection against all kinds of injury, a purging from all uncleanness: should one receive base gold, they 
purify it by the critical burning lest in the future we be condemned with this world. They purify from 
diseases and all kinds of calamities; according to the words of the divine Apostle , For if we would judge 
ourselves, we should not be judged. But when we are judged, we are chastened of the Lord, that we 
should not be condemned with the world. This too is what he says, So that he that partaketh of the body 
and blood of Christ unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to himself . Being purified by this, we are 
united to the body of Christ and to His Spirit and become the body of Christ. 


This bread is the first-fruits of the future bread which is epiousios, i.e. necessary for existence. For the 
word epiousion signifies either the future, that is Him Who is for a future age, or else Him of Whom we 
partake for the preservation of our essence. Whether then it is in this sense or that, it is fitting to speak so 
of the Lord’s body. For the Lord’s flesh is life-giving spirit because it was conceived of the life-giving 
Spirit. For what is born of the Spirit is spirit. But I do not say this to take away the nature of the body, but 
I wish to make clear its life-giving and divine power . 


But if some persons called the bread and the wine antitypes of the body and blood of the Lord, as did the 
divinely inspired Basil, they said so not after the consecration but before the consecration, so calling the 


offering itself. 


Participation is spoken of; for through it we partake of the divinity of Jesus. Communion, too, is spoken of, 
and it is an actual communion, because through it we have communion with Christ and share in His flesh 
and His divinity: yea, we have communion and are united with one another through it. For since we 
partake of one bread, we all become one body of Christ and one blood, and members one of another, being 
of one body with Christ. 


With all our strength, therefore, let us beware lest we receive communion from or grant it to heretics; 
Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, saith the Lord, neither cast ye your pearls before swine , lest we 
become partakers in their dishonour and condemnation. For if union is in truth with Christ and with one 
another, we are assuredly voluntarily united also with all those who partake with us. For this union is 
effected voluntarily and not against our inclination. For we are all one body because we partake of the one 
bread, as the divine Apostle says . 


Further, antitypes of future things are spoken of, not as though they were not in reality Christ’s body and 
blood, but that now through them we partake of Christ’s divinity, while then we shall partake mentally 
through the vision alone. 


CHAPTER XIV 
CONCERNING OUR LORD’S GENEALOGY AND CONCERNING THE HOLY MOTHER OF GOD 


Concerning the holy and much-lauded ever-virgin one, Mary, the Mother of God, we have said something 
in the preceding chapters, bringing forward what was most opportune, viz., that strictly and truly she is 
and is called the Mother of God. Now let us fill up the blanks. For she being pre-ordained by the eternal 
prescient counsel of God and imaged forth and proclaimed in diverse images and discourses of the 
prophets through the Holy Spirit, sprang at the pre-determined time from the root of David, according to 
the promises that were made to him. For the Lord hath sworn, He saith in truth to David, He will not turn 
from it: of the fruit of Thy body will I set upon Thy throne . And again, Once have I sworn by My holiness, 
that I will not lie unto David. His seed shall endure for ever, and His throne as the sun before Me. It shall 
be established for ever as the moon, and as a faithful witness in heaven . And Isaiah says: And there shall 
come out a rod out of the stem of Jesse and a branch shall grow out of his roots . 


But that Joseph is descended from the tribe of David is expressly demonstrated by Matthew and Luke, the 
most holy evangelists. But Matthew derives Joseph from David through Solomon, while Luke does so 
through Nathan; while over the holy Virgin’s origin both pass in silence. 


One ought to remember that it was not the custom of the Hebrews nor of the divine Scripture to give 
genealogies of women; and the law was to prevent one tribe seeking wives from another . And so since 
Joseph was descended from the tribe of David and was a just man (for this the divine Gospel testifies), he 
would not have espoused the holy Virgin contrary to the law; he would not have taken her unless she had 
been of the same tribe . It was sufficient, therefore, to demonstrate the descent of Joseph. 


One ought also to observe this, that the law was that when a man died without seed, this man’s brother 
should take to wife the wife of the dead man and raise up seed to his brother . The offspring, therefore, 
belonged by nature to the second, that is, to him that begat it, but by law to the dead. 


Born then of the line of Nathan, the son of David, Levi begat Melchi and Panther: Panther begat 
Barpanther, so called. This Barpanther begat Joachim: Joachim begat the holy Mother of God . And of the 
line of Solomon, the son of David, Mathan had a wife of whom he begat Jacob. Now on the death of 
Mathan, Melchi, of the tribe of Nathan, the son of Levi and brother of Panther, married the wife of 
Mathan, Jacob’s mother, of whom he begat Heli. Therefore Jacob and Heli became brothers on the 
mother’s side, Jacob being of the tribe of Solomon and Heli of the tribe of Nathan. Then Heli of the tribe 
of Nathan died childless, and Jacob his brother, of the tribe of Solomon, took his wife and raised up seed 
to his brother and begat Joseph. Joseph, therefore, is by nature the son of Jacob, of the line of Solomon, 
but by law he is the son of Heli of the line of Nathan. 


Joachim then took to wife that revered and praiseworthy woman, Anna. But just as the earlier Anna , who 
was barren, bore Samuel by prayer and by promise, so also this Anna by supplication and promise from 
God bare the Mother of God in order that she might not even in this be behind the matrons of fame . 
Accordingly it was grace (for this is the interpretation of Anna) that bore the lady: (for she became truly 
the Lady of all created things in becoming the Mother of the Creator). Further, Joachim was born in the 
house of the Probatica , and was brought up to the temple. Then planted in the House of God and 
increased by the Spirit, like a fruitful olive tree, she became the home of every virtue, turning her mind 
away from every secular and carnal desire, and thus keeping her soul as well as her body virginal, as was 
meet for her who was to receive God into her bosom: for as He is holy, He finds rest among the holy . 
Thus, therefore, she strove after holiness, and was declared a holy and wonderful temple fit for the most 
high God. 


Moreover, since the enemy of our salvation was keeping a watchful eye on virgins, according to the 
prophecy of Isaiah, who said, Behold a virgin shall conceive and bare a Son and shall call His name 
Emmanuel, which is, being interpreted, God with us ,’ in order that he who taketh the wise in their own 
craftiness may deceive him who always glorieth in his wisdom, the maiden is given in marriage to Joseph 
by the priests, a new book to him who is versed in letters : but the marriage was both the protection of the 
virgin and the delusion of him who was keeping a watchful eye on virgins. But when the fulness of time 
was come, the messenger of the Lord was sent to her, with the good news of our Lord’s conception. And 
thus she conceived the Son of God, the hypostatic power of the Father, not of the will of the flesh nor of 
the will of man , that is to say, by connection and seed, but by the good pleasure of the Father and co- 
operation of the Holy Spirit. She ministered to the Creator in that He was created, to the Fashioner in that 
He was fashioned, and to the Son of God and God in that He was made flesh and became man from her 
pure and immaculate flesh and blood, satisfying the debt of the first mother. For just as the latter was 
formed from Adam without connection, so also did the former bring forth the new Adam, who was brought 
forth in accordance with the laws of parturition and above the nature of generation. 


For He who was of the Father, yet without mother, was born of woman without a father’s co-operation. 
And so far as He was born of woman, His birth was in accordance with the laws of parturition, while so far 
as He had no father, His birth was above the nature of generation: and in that it was at the usual time (for 
He was born on the completion of the ninth month when the tenth was just beginning), His birth was in 
accordance with the laws of parturition, while in that it was painless it was above the laws of generation. 
For, as pleasure did not precede it, pain did not follow it, according to the prophet who says, Before she 
travailed, she brought forth, and again, before her pain came she was delivered of a man-child . The Son 
of God incarnate, therefore, was born of her, not a divinely-inspired man but God incarnate; not a prophet 
anointed with energy but by the presence of the anointing One in His completeness, so that the Anointer 
became man and the Anointed God, not by a change of nature but by union in subsistence. For the 
Anointer and the Anointed were one and the same, anointing in the capacity of God Himself as man. Must 
there not therefore be a Mother of God who bore God incarnate? Assuredly she who played the part of the 
Creator’s servant and mother is in all strictness and truth in reality God’s Mother and Lady and Queen 
over all created things. But just as He who was conceived kept her who conceived still virgin, in like 
manner also He who was born preserved her virginity intact, only passing through her and keeping her 
closed . The conception, indeed, was through the sense of hearing, but the birth through the usual path by 
which children come, although some tell tales of His birth through the side of the Mother of God. For it 
was not impossible for Him to have come by this gate, without injuring her seal in anyway. 


The ever-virgin One thus remains even after the birth still virgin, having never at any time up till death 
consorted with a man. For although it is written, And knew her not till she had brought forth her first-born 
Son , yet note that he who is first-begotten is first-born even if he is only-begotten. For the word “first- 
born” means that he was born first but does not at all suggest the birth of others. And the word “till” 
signifies the limit of the appointed time but does not exclude the time thereafter. For the Lord says, And 
lo, Iam with you always, even unto the end of the world , not meaning thereby that He will be separated 
from us after the completion of the age. The divine apostle, indeed, says, And so shall we ever be with the 
Lord , meaning after the general resurrection. 


For could it be possible that she, who had borne God and from experience of the subsequent events had 
come to know the miracle, should receive the embrace of a man. God forbid! It is not the part of a chaste 
mind to think such thoughts, far less to commit such acts. 


But this blessed woman, who was deemed worthy of gifts that are supernatural, suffered those pains, 
which she escaped at the birth, in the hour of the passion, enduring from motherly sympathy the rending 
of the bowels, and when she beheld Him, Whom she knew to be God by the manner of His generation, 
killed as a malefactor, her thoughts pierced her as a sword, and this is the meaning of this verse: Yea, a 
sword shall pierce through thy own soul also. But the joy of the resurrection transforms the pain, 
proclaiming Him, Who died in the flesh, to be God. 


CHAPTER XV 


CONCERNING THE HONOUR DUE TO THE SAINTS AND THEIR REMAINS 


To the saints honour must be paid as friends of Christ, as sons and heirs of God: in the words of John the 
theologian and evangelist, As many as received Him, to them gave He power to became sons of God . So 
that they are no longer servants, but sons: and if sons, also heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ : 
and the Lord in the holy Gospels says to His apostles, Ye are My friends . Henceforth I call you not 
servants, for the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth . And further, if the Creator and Lord of all 
things is called also King of Kings and Lord of Lords and God of Gods, surely also the saints are gods and 
lords and kings. For of these God is and is called God and Lord and King. For I am the God of Abraham, 
He said to Moses, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob . And God made Moses a god to Pharaoh . Now I 
mean gods and kings and lords not in nature, but as rulers and masters of their passions, and as 
preserving a truthful likeness to the divine image according to which they were made (for the image of a 
king is also called king), and as being united to God of their own free-will and receiving Him as an 


indweller and becoming by grace through participation with Him what He is Himself by nature. Surely, 
then, the worshippers and friends and sons of God are to be held in honour? For the honour shewn to the 
most thoughtful of fellow-servants is a proof of good feeling towards the common Master . 


These are made treasuries and pure habitations of God: For I will dwell in them, said God, and walk in 
them, and I will be their God . The divine Scripture likewise saith that the souls of the just are in God’s 
hand and death cannot lay hold of them. For death is rather the sleep of the saints than their death. For 
they travailed in this life and shall to the end , and Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His 
saints . What then, is more precious than to be in the hand of God? For God is Life and Light, and those 
who are in God’s hand are in life and light. 


Further, that God dwelt even in their bodies in spiritual wise , the Apostle tells us, saying, Know ye not 
that your bodies are the temples of the Holy Spirit dwelling in you? , and The Lord is that Spirit , and If 
any one destroy the temple of God, him will God destroy . Surely, then, we must ascribe honour to the 
living temples of God, the living tabernacles of God. These while they lived stood with confidence before 
God. 


The Master Christ made the remains of the saints to be fountains of salvation to us, pouring forth 
manifold blessings and abounding in oil of sweet fragrance: and let no one disbelieve this . For if water 
burst in the desert from the steep and solid rock at God’s will and from the jaw-bone of an ass to quench 
Samson’s thirst , is it incredible that fragrant oil should burst forth from the martyrs’ remains? By no 
means, at least to those who know the power of God and the honour which He accords His saints. 


In the law every one who toucheth a dead body was considered impure , but these are not dead. For from 
the time when He that is Himself life and the Author of life was reckoned among the dead, we do not call 
those dead who have fallen asleep in the hope of the resurrection and in faith on Him. For how could a 
dead body work miracles? How, therefore, are demons driven off by them, diseases dispelled, sick persons 
made well, the blind restored to sight, lepers purified, temptations and troubles overcome, and how does 
every good gift from the Father of lights come down through them to those who pray with sure faith? How 
much labour would you not undergo to find a patron to introduce you to a mortal king and speak to him on 
your behalf? Are not those, then, worthy of honour who are the patrons of the whole race, and make 
intercession to God for us? Yea, verily, we ought to give honour to them by raising temples to God in their 
name, bringing them fruit-offerings, honouring their memories and taking spiritual delight in them, in 
order that the joy of those who call on us may be ours, that in our attempts at worship we may not on the 
contrary cause them offence. For those who worship God will take pleasure in those things whereby God 
is worshipped, while His shield-bearers will be wrath at those things wherewith God is wroth. In psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs , in contrition and in pity for the needy, let us believers worship the saints, 
as God also is most worshipped in such wise. Let us raise monuments to them and visible images, and let 
us ourselves become, through imitation of their virtues, living monuments and images of them. Let us give 
honour to her who bore God as being strictly and truly the Mother of God. Let us honour also the prophet 
John as forerunner and baptist , as apostle and martyr, For among them that are born of women there 
hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist , as saith the Lord, and he became the first to proclaim the 
Kingdom. Let us honour the apostles as the Lord’s brothers, who saw Him face to face and ministered to 
His passion, for whom God the Father did foreknow He also did predestinate to be conformed to the 
image of His Son , first apostles, second prophets , third pastors and teachers . Let us also honour the 
martyrs of the Lord chosen out of every class, as soldiers of Christ who have drunk His cup and were then 
baptized with the baptism of His life-bringing death, to be partakers of His passion and glory: of whom the 
leader is Stephen, the first deacon of Christ and apostle and first martyr. Also let us honour our holy 
fathers, the God-possessed ascetics, whose struggle was the longer and more toilsome one of the 
conscience: who wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented; they 
wandered in deserts and in mountains and in dens and caves of the earth, of whom the world was not 
worthy . Let us honour those who were prophets before grace, the patriarchs and just men who foretold 
the Lord’s coming. Let us carefully review the life of these men, and let us emulate their faith and love 
and hope and zeal and way of life, and endurance of sufferings and patience even to blood, in order that 
we may be sharers with them in their crowns of glory. 


CHAPTER XVI 
CONCERNING IMAGES 


But since some find fault with us for worshipping and honouring the image of our Saviour and that of our 
Lady, and those, too, of the rest of the saints and servants of Christ, let them remember that in the 
beginning God created man after His own image . On what grounds, then, do we shew reverence to each 
other unless because we are made after God’s image? For as Basil, that much-versed expounder of divine 
things, says, the honour given to the image passes over to the prototype . Now a prototype is that which is 
imaged, from which the derivative is obtained. Why was it that the Mosaic people honoured on all hands 
the tabernacle which bore an image and type of heavenly things, or rather of the whole creation? God 
indeed said to Moses, Look that thou make them after their pattern which was shewed thee in the mount . 
The Cherubim, too, which o’ershadow the mercy seat, are they not the work of men’s hands ? What, 


further, is the celebrated temple at Jerusalem? Is it not hand-made and fashioned by the skill of men ? 


Moreover the divine Scripture blames those who worship graven images, but also those who sacrifice to 
demons. The Greeks sacrificed and the Jews also sacrificed: but the Greeks to demons and the Jews to 
God. And the sacrifice of the Greeks was rejected and condemned, but the sacrifice of the just was very 
acceptable to God. For Noah sacrificed, and God smelled a sweet savour , receiving the fragrance of the 
right choice and good-will towards Him. And so the graven images of the Greeks, since they were images 
of deities, were rejected and forbidden. 


But besides this who can make an imitation of the invisible, incorporeal, uncircumscribed, formless God? 
Therefore to give form to the Deity is the height of folly and impiety. And hence it is that in the Old 
Testament the use of images was not common. But after God in His bowels of pity became in truth man for 
our salvation, not as He was seen by Abraham in the semblance of a man, nor as He was seen by the 
prophets, but in being truly man, and after He lived upon the earth and dwelt among men , worked 
miracles, suffered, was crucified, rose again and was taken back to Heaven, since all these things actually 
took place and were seen by men, they were written for the remembrance and instruction of us who were 
not alive at that time in order that though we saw not, we may still, hearing and believing, obtain the 
blessing of the Lord. But seeing that not every one has a knowledge of letters nor time for reading, the 
Fathers gave their sanction to depicting these events on images as being acts of great heroism, in order 
that they should form a concise memorial of them. Often, doubtless, when we have not the Lord’s passion 
in mind and see the image of Christ’s crucifixion, His saving passion is brought back to remembrance, and 
we fall down and worship not the material but that which is imaged: just as we do not worship the 
material of which the Gospels are made, nor the material of the Cross, but that which these typify. For 
wherein does the cross, that typifies the Lord, differ from a cross that does not do so? It is just the same 
also in the case of the Mother of the Lord. For the honour which we give to her is referred to Him Who 
was made of her incarnate. And similarly also the brave acts of holy men stir us up to be brave and to 
emulate and imitate their valour and to glorify God. For as we said, the honour that is given to the best of 
fellow-servants is a proof of good-will towards our common Lady, and the honour rendered to the image 
passes over to the prototype . But this is an unwritten tradition , just as is also the worshipping towards 
the East and the worship of the Cross, and very many other similar things. 


A certain tale , too, is told , how that when Augarus was king over the city of the Edessenes, he sent a 
portrait painter to paint a likeness of the Lord, and when the painter could not paint because of the 
brightness that shone from His countenance, the Lord Himself put a garment over His own divine and life- 
giving face and impressed on it an image of Himself and sent this to Augarus, to satisfy thus his desire. 


Moreover that the Apostles handed down much that was unwritten, Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, tells 
us in these words: Therefore, brethren, stand fast and hold the traditions which ye have been taught of us, 
whether by word or by epistle . And to the Corinthians he writes, Now I praise you, brethren, that ye 
remember me in all things, and keep the traditions as I have delivered them to you .” 


CHAPTER XVII 
CONCERNING SCRIPTURE 


It is one and the same God Whom both the Old and the New Testament proclaim, Who is praised and 
glorified in the Trinity: I am come, saith the Lord, not to destroy the law but to fulfil it . For He Himself 
worked out our salvation for which all Scripture and all mystery exists. And again, Search the Scriptures 
for they are they that testify of Me . And the Apostle says, God, Who at sundry times and in diverse 
manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by 
His Son . Through the Holy Spirit, therefore, both the law and the prophets, the evangelists and apostles 
and pastors and teachers, spake. 


All Scripture, then, is given by inspiration of God and is also assuredly profitable . Wherefore to search 
the Scriptures is a work most fair and most profitable for souls. For just as the tree planted by the 
channels of waters, so also the soul watered by the divine Scripture is enriched and gives fruit in its 
season , viz. orthodox belief, and is adorned with evergreen leafage, I mean, actions pleasing to God. For 
through the Holy Scriptures we are trained to action that is pleasing to God, and untroubled 
contemplation. For in these we find both exhortation to every virtue and dissuasion from every vice. If, 
therefore, we are lovers of learning, we shall also be learned in many things. For by care and toil and the 
grace of God the Giver, all things are accomplished. For every one that asketh receiveth, and he that 
seeketh findeth, and to him that knocketh it shall be opened . Wherefore let us knock at that very fair 
garden of the Scriptures, so fragrant and sweet and blooming, with its varied sounds of spiritual and 
divinely-inspired birds ringing all round our ears, laying hold of our hearts, comforting the mourner, 
pacifying the angry and filling him with joy everlasting: which sets our mind on the gold-gleaming, 
brilliant back of the divine dove , whose bright pinions bear up to the only-begotten Son and Heir of the 
Husbandman of that spiritual Vineyard and bring us through Him to the Father of Lights . But let us not 
knock carelessly but rather zealously and constantly: lest knocking we grow weary. For thus it will be 
opened to us. If we read once or twice and do not understand what we read, let us not grow weary, but let 


us persist, let us talk much, let us enquire. For ask thy Father, he saith, and He will shew thee: thy elders 
and they will tell thee . For there is not in every man that knowledge . Let us draw of the fountain of the 
garden perennial and purest waters springing into life eternal . Here let us luxuriate, let us revel 
insatiate: for the Scriptures possess inexhaustible grace. But if we are able to pluck anything profitable 
from outside sources, there is nothing to forbid that. Let us become tried money-dealers, heaping up the 
true and pure gold and discarding the spurious. Let us keep the fairest sayings but let us throw to the 
dogs absurd gods and strange myths: for we might prevail most mightily against them through 
themselves. 


Observe, further , that there are two and twenty books of the Old Testament, one for each letter of the 
Hebrew tongue. For there are twenty-two letters of which five are double, and so they come to be twenty- 
seven. For the letters Caph, Mem, Nun, Pe , Sade are double. And thus the number of the books in this 
way is twenty-two, but is found to be twenty-seven because of the double character of five. For Ruth is 
joined on to Judges, and the Hebrews count them one book: the first and second books of Kings are 
counted one: and so are the third and fourth books of Kings: and also the first and second of 
Paraleipomena: and the first and second of Esdra. In this way, then, the books are collected together in 
four Pentateuchs and two others remain over, to form thus the canonical books. Five of them are of the 
Law, viz. Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. This which is the code of the Law, 
constitutes the first Pentateuch. Then comes another Pentateuch, the so-called Grapheia , or as they are 
called by some, the Hagiographa, which are the following: Jesus the Son of Nave , Judges along with Ruth, 
first and second Kings, which are one book, third and fourth Kings, which are one book, and the two 
books of the Paraleipomena which are one book. This is the second Pentateuch. The third Pentateuch is 
the books in verse, viz. Job, Psalms, Proverbs of Solomon, Ecclesiastes of Solomon and the Song of Songs 
of Solomon. The fourth Pentateuch is the Prophetical books, viz the twelve prophets constituting one 
book, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel. Then come the two books of Esdra made into one, and Esther . 
There are also the Panaretus, that is the Wisdom of Solomon, and the Wisdom of Jesus, which was 
published in Hebrew by the father of Sirach, and afterwards translated into Greek by his grandson, Jesus, 
the Son of Sirach. These are virtuous and noble, but are not counted nor were they placed in the ark. 


The New Testament contains four gospels, that according to Matthew, that according to Mark, that 
according to Luke, that according to John: the Acts of the Holy Apostles by Luke the Evangelist: seven 
catholic epistles, viz. one of James, two of Peter, three of John, one of Jude: fourteen letters of the Apostle 
Paul: the Revelation of John the Evangelist: the Canons of the holy apostles , by Clement. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
REGARDING THE THINGS SAID CONCERNING CHRIST 


The things said concerning Christ fall into four generic modes. For some fit Him even before the 
incarnation, others in the union, others after the union, and others after the resurrection. Also of those 
that refer to the period before the incarnation there are six modes: for some of them declare the union of 
nature and the identity in essence with the Father, as this, I and My Father are one : also this, He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father : and this, Who being in the form of God , and so forth. Others declare 
the perfection of subsistence, as these, Son of God, and the Express Image of His person , and Messenger 
of great counsel, Wonderful Counsellor , and the like. 


Again, others declare the indwelling of the subsistences in one another, as, I am in the Father and the 
Father in Me ; and the inseparable foundation , as, for instance, the Word, Wisdom, Power, Effulgence. For 
the word is inseparably established in the mind (and it is the essential mind that I mean), and so also is 
wisdom, and power in him that is powerful, and effulgence in the light, all springing forth from these . 


And others make known the fact of His origin from the Father as cause, for instance My Father is greater 
than I. For from Him He derives both His being and all that He has : His being was by generative and not 
by creative means, as, I came forth from the Father and am come , and I live by the Father . But all that 
He hath is not His by free gift or by teaching, but in a causal sense, as, The Son can do nothing of Himself 
but what He seeth the Father do . For if the Father is not, neither is the Son. For the Son is of the Father 
and in the Father and with the Father, and not after the Father. In like manner also what He doeth is of 
Him and with Him. For there is one and the same, not similar but the same, will and energy and power in 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 


Moreover, other things are said as though the Father’s good-will was fulfilled through His energy, and not 
as through an instrument or a servant, but as through His essential and hypostatic Word and Wisdom and 
Power, because but one action is observed in Father and Son, as for example, All things were made by 
Him , and He sent His Word and healed them , and That they may believe that Thou hast sent Me . 


Some, again, have a prophetic sense, and of these some are in the future tense: for instance, He shall 
come openly , and this from Zechariah, Behold, thy King cometh unto thee , and this from Micah, Behold, 
the Lord cometh out of His place and will come down and tread upon the high places of the earth . But 
others, though future, are put in the past tense, as, for instance, This is our God: Therefore He was seen 


plurality of powers and rulers of this world? But how is the Creator both a devil and a god at the same 
time, when the devil is not at once both god and devil? For either they are both of them gods, if both of 
them are devils; or else He who is God is not also devil, as neither is he god who is the devil. I want to 
know indeed by what perversion the word devil is at all applicable to the Creator. Perhaps he perverted 
some purpose of the superior god—conduct such as He experienced Himself from the archangel, who lied 
indeed for the purpose. For He did not forbid (our first parents) a taste of the miserable tree, from any 
apprehension that they would become gods; His prohibition was meant to prevent their dying after the 
transgression. But “the spiritual wickedness” did not signify the Creator, because of the apostle’s 
additional description, “in heavenly places;” for the apostle was quite aware that “spiritual wickedness” 
had been at work in heavenly places, when angels were entrapped into sin by the daughters of men. But 
how happened it that (the apostle) resorted to ambiguous descriptions, and I know not what obscure 
enigmas, for the purpose of disparaging the Creator, when he displayed to the Church such constancy and 
plainness of speech in “making known the mystery of the gospel for which he was an ambassador in 
bonds,” owing to his liberty in preaching—and actually requested (the Ephesians) to pray to God that this 
“open-mouthed utterance” might be continued to him? 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. TIME THE CRITERION OF TRUTH AND HERESY. APPLICATION OF THE CANON. 
THE IMAGE OF THE INVISIBLE GOD EXPLAINED. PRE-EXISTENCE OF OUR CHRIST IN THE CREATOR’S ANCIENT 
DISPENSATIONS. WHAT IS INCLUDED IN THE FULNESS OF CHRIST. THE EPICUREAN CHARACTER OF MARCION’S 
GOD. THE CATHOLIC TRUTH IN OPPOSITION THERETO. THE LAW IS TO CHRIST WHAT THE SHADOW IS TO THE 
SUBSTANCE 


I am accustomed in my prescription against all heresies, to fix my compendious criterion (of truth) in the 
testimony of time; claiming priority therein as our rule, and alleging lateness to be the characteristic of 
every heresy. This shall now be proved even by the apostle, when he says: “For the hope which is laid up 
for you in heaven, whereof ye heard before in the word of the truth of the gospel; which is come unto you, 
as it is unto all the world.” For if, even at that time, the tradition of the gospel had spread everywhere, 
how much more now! Now, if it is our gospel which has spread everywhere, rather than any heretical 
gospel, much less Marcion’s, which only dates from the reign of Antoninus, then ours will be the gospel of 
the apostles. But should Marcion’s gospel succeed in filling the whole world, it would not even in that case 
be entitled to the character of apostolic. For this quality, it will be evident, can only belong to that gospel 
which was the first to fill the world; in other words, to the gospel of that God who of old declared this of 
its promulgation: “Their sound is gone out through all the earth, and their words to the end of the world.” 
He calls Christ “the image of the invisible God.” We in like manner say that the Father of Christ is 
invisible, for we know that it was the Son who was seen in ancient times (whenever any appearance was 
vouchsafed to men in the name of God) as the image of (the Father) Himself. He must not be regarded, 
however, as making any difference between a visible and an invisible God; because long before he wrote 
this we find a description of our God to this effect: “No man can see the Lord, and live.” If Christ is not 
“the first-begotten before every creature,” as that “Word of God by whom all things were made, and 
without whom nothing was made;” if “all things were” not “in Him created, whether in heaven or on 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones or dominions, or principalities, or powers;” if “all 
things were” not “created by Him and for Him” (for these truths Marcion ought not to allow concerning 
Him), then the apostle could not have so positively laid it down, that “He is before all.” For how is He 
before all, if He is not before all things? How, again, is He before all things, if He is not “the first-born of 
every creature”—if He is not the Word of the Creator? Now how will he be proved to have been before all 
things, who appeared after all things? Who can tell whether he had a prior existence, when he has found 
no proof that he had any existence at all? In what way also could it have “pleased (the Father) that in Him 
should all fulness dwell?” For, to begin with, what fulness is that which is not comprised of the 
constituents which Marcion has removed from it,—even those that were “created in Christ, whether in 
heaven or on earth,” whether angels or men? which is not made of the things that are visible and 
invisible? which consists not of thrones and dominions and principalities and powers? If, on the other 
hand, our false apostles and Judaizing gospellers have introduced all these things out of their own stores, 
and Marcion has applied them to constitute the fulness of his own god, (this hypothesis, absurd though it 
be, alone would justify him;) for how, on any other supposition, could the rival and the destroyer of the 
Creator have been willing that His fulness should dwell in his Christ? To whom, again, does He “reconcile 
all things by Himself, making peace by the blood of His cross,” but to Him whom those very things had 
altogether offended, against whom they had rebelled by transgression, (but) to whom they had at last 
returned? Conciliated they might have been to a strange god; but reconciled they could not possibly have 
been to any other than their own God. Accordingly, ourselves “who were sometime alienated and enemies 
in our mind by wicked works” does He reconcile to the Creator, against whom we had committed offence 
—worshipping the creature to the prejudice of the Creator. As, however, he says elsewhere, that the 
Church is the body of Christ, so here also (the apostle) declares that he “fills up that which is behind of 
the afflictions of Christ in his flesh for His body’s sake, which is the Church.” But you must not on this 
account suppose that on every mention of His body the term is only a metaphor, instead of meaning real 
flesh. For he says above that we are “reconciled in His body through death;” meaning, of course, that He 
died in that body wherein death was possible through the flesh: (therefore he adds,) not through the 
Church (per ecclesiam), but expressly for the sake of the Church (proper ecclesiam), exchanging body for 


upon the earth and dwelt among men , and The Lord created me in the beginning of His ways for His 
works , and Wherefore God, thy God, anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows , and such 
like. 


The things said, then, that refer to the period before the union will be applicable to Him even after the 
union: but those that refer to the period after the union will not be applicable at all before the union, 
unless indeed in a prophetic sense, as we said. Those that refer to the time of the union have three modes. 
For when our discourse deals with the higher aspect, we speak of the deification of the flesh, and His 
assumption of the Word and exceeding exaltation, and so forth, making manifest the riches that are added 
to the flesh from the union and natural conjunction with the most high God the Word. And when our 
discourse deals with the lower aspect, we speak of the incarnation of God the Word, His becoming man, 
His emptying of Himself, His poverty, His humility. For these and such like are imposed upon the Word 
and God through His admixture with humanity. When again we keep both sides in view at the same time, 
we speak of union, community, anointing, natural conjunction, conformation and the like. The former two 
modes, then, have their reason in this third mode. For through the union it is made clear what either has 
obtained from the intimate junction with and permeation through the other. For through the union in 
subsistence the flesh is said to be deified and to become God and to be equally God with the Word; and 
God the Word is said to be made flesh, and to become man, and is called creature and last : not in the 
sense that the two natures are converted into one compound nature (for it is not possible for the opposite 
natural qualities to exist at the same time in one nature) , but in the sense that the two natures are united 
in subsistence and permeate one another without confusion or transmutation. The permeation moreover 
did not come of the flesh but of the divinity: for it is impossible that the flesh should permeate through the 
divinity: but the divine nature once permeating through the flesh gave also to the flesh the same ineffable 
power of permeation ; and this indeed is what we call union. 


Note, too, that in the case of the first and second modes of those that belong to the period of the union, 
reciprocation is observed. For when we speak about the flesh, we use the terms deification and 
assumption of the Word and exceeding exaltation and anointing. For these are derived from divinity, but 
are observed in connection with the flesh. And when we speak about the Word, we use the terms 
emptying, incarnation, becoming man, humility and the like: and these, as we said, are imposed on the 
Word and God through the flesh. For He endured these things in person of His own free-will. 


Of the things that refer to the period after the union there are three modes. The first declares His divine 
nature, as, I am in the Father and the Father in Me , and I and the Father are one : and all those things 
which are affirmed of Him before His assumption of humanity, these will be affirmed of Him even after His 
assumption of humanity, with this exception, that He did not assume the flesh and its natural properties. 


The second declares His human nature, as, Now ye seek to kill Me, a man that hath told you the truth , 
and Even so must the Son of Man be lifted up , and the like. 


Further, of the statements made and written about Christ the Saviour after the manner of men, whether 
they deal with sayings or actions, there are six modes. For some of them were done or said naturally in 
accordance with the incarnation; for instance, His birth from a virgin, His growth and progress with age, 
His hunger, thirst, weariness, fear, sleep, piercing with nails, death and all such like natural and innocent 
passions . For in all these there is a mixture of the divine and human, although they are held to belong in 
reality to the body, the divine suffering none of these, but procuring through them our salvation. 


Others are of the nature of ascription , as Christ’s question, Where have ye laid Lazarus ? His running to 
the fig-tree, His shrinking, that is, His drawing back, His praying, and His making as though He would 
have gone further For neither as God nor as man was He in need of these or similar things, but only 
because His form was that of a man as necessity and expediency demanded . For example, the praying 
was to shew that He is not opposed to God, for He gives honour to the Father as the cause of Himself : 
and the question was not put in ignorance but to shew that He is in truth man as well as God ; and the 
drawing back is to teach us not to be impetuous nor to give ourselves up. 


Others again are said in the manner of association and relation , as, My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me ? and He hath made Him to be sin for us, Who knew no sin , and being made a curse for us ; 
also, Then shall the Son also Himself be subject unto Him that put all things under Him For neither as God 
nor as man was He ever forsaken by the Father, nor did He become sin or a curse, nor did He require to 
be made subject to the Father. For as God He is equal to the Father and not opposed to Him nor subjected 
to Him; and as God, He was never at any time disobedient to His Begetter to make it necessary for Him to 
make Him subject . Appropriating, then, our person and ranking Himself with us, He used these words. 
For we are bound in the fetters of sin and the curse as faithless and disobedient, and therefore forsaken. 


Others are said by reason of distinction in thought. For if you divide in thought things that are inseparable 
in actual truth, to cut the flesh from the Word, the terms servant’ and ignorant’ are used of Him, for 
indeed He was of a subject and ignorant nature, and except that it was united with God the Word, His 
flesh was servile and ignorant . But because of the union in subsistence with God the Word it was neither 
servile nor ignorant. In this way, too, He called the Father His God. 


Others again are for the purpose of revealing Him to us and strengthening our faith, as, And now, O 
Father, glorify Thou Me with the glory which I had with Thee, before the world was . For He Himself was 
glorified and is glorified, but His glory was not manifested nor confirmed to us. Also that which the 
apostle said, Declared to be the Son of God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the 
resurrection from the dead . For by the miracles and the resurrection and the coming of the Holy Spirit it 
was manifested and confirmed to the world that He is the Son of God . And this too , The Child grew in 
wisdom and grace . 


Others again have reference to His appropriation of the personal life of the Jews, in numbering Himself 
among the Jews, as He saith to the Samaritan woman, Ye worship ye know not what: we know what we 
worship, far salvation is of the Jews . 


The third mode is one which declares the one subsistence and brings out the dual nature: for instance, 
And I live by the Father: so he that eateth Me, even he shall live by Me . And this: I go to My Father and ye 
see Me no more . And this: They would not have crucified the Lord of Glory . And this: And no man hath 
ascended up to heaven but He that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man which is in heaven , and 
such like. 


Again of the affirmations that refer to the period after the resurrection some are suitable to God, as, 
Baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost , for here Son’ is clearly 
used as God; also this, And lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world , and other similar 
ones. For He is with us as God. Others are suitable to man, as, They held Him by the feet , and There they 
will see Me , and so forth. 


Further, of those referring to the period after the Resurrection that are suitable to man there are different 
modes. For some did actually take place, yet not according to nature , but according to dispensation, in 
order to confirm the fact that the very body, which suffered, rose again; such are the weals, the eating and 
the drinking after the resurrection. Others took place actually and naturally, as changing from place to 
place without trouble and passing in through closed gates. Others have the character of simulation , as, 
He made as though He would have gone further . Others are appropriate to the double nature, as, I 
ascend unto My Father and your Father, and My God and your God , and The King of Glory shall come in , 
and He sat down on the right hand of the majesty on High . Finally others are to be understood as though 
He were ranking Himself with us, in the manner of separation in pure thought, as, My God and your God . 


Those then that are sublime must be assigned to the divine nature, which is superior to passion and body: 
and those that are humble must be ascribed to the human nature; and those that are common must be 
attributed to the compound, that is, the one Christ, Who is God and man. And it should be understood that 
both belong to one and the same Jesus Christ, our Lord. For if we know what is proper to each, and 
perceive that both are performed by one and the same, we shall have the true faith and shall not go 
astray. And from all these the difference between the united natures is recognised, and the fact that, as 
the most godly Cyril says, they are not identical in the natural quality of their divinity and humanity. But 
yet there is but one Son and Christ and Lord: and as He is one, He has also but one person, the unity in 
subsistence being in nowise broken up into parts by the recognition of the difference of the natures. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THAT GOD IS NOT THE CAUSE OF EVILS 


It is to be observed that it is the custom in the Holy Scripture to speak of God’s permission as His energy, 
as when the apostle says in the Epistle to the Romans, Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the 
same lump to make one vessel unto honour and another unto dishonour ? And for this reason, that He 
Himself makes this or that. For He is Himself alone the Maker of all things; yet it is not He Himself that 
fashions noble or ignoble things, but the personal choice of each one . And this is manifest from what the 
same Apostle says in the Second Epistle to Timothy, In a great house there are not only vessels of gold and 
of silver, but also of wood and of earth: and some to honour and some to dishonour. If a man therefore 
purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel unto honour sanctified, and meet for the master’s use, and 
prepared unto every good work . And it is evident that the purification must be voluntary: for if a man, he 
saith, purge himself. And the consequent antistrophe responds, “If a man purge not himself he will be a 
vessel to dishonour, unmeet for the master’s use and fit only to be broken in pieces.” Wherefore this 
passage that we have quoted and this, God hath concluded them all in unbelief , and this, God hath given 
them the spirit of slumber, eyes that they should not see, and ears that they should not hear , all these 
must be understood not as though God Himself were energising, but as though God were permitting, both 
because of free-will and because goodness knows no compulsion. 


His permission, therefore, is usually spoken of in the Holy Scripture as His energy and work. Nay, even 
when He says that God creates evil things, and that there is no evil in a city that the Lord hath not done, 
he does not mean by these words that the Lord is the cause of evil, but the word evil ‘ is used in two ways, 
with two meanings. For sometimes it means what is evil by nature, and this is the opposite of virtue and 
the will of God: and sometimes it means that which is evil and oppressive to our sensation, that is to say, 


afflictions and calamities. Now these are seemingly evil because they are painful, but in reality are good. 
For to those who understand they became ambassadors of conversion and salvation. The Scripture says 
that of these God is the Author. 


It is, moreover, to be observed that of these, too, we are the cause: for involuntary evils are the offspring 
of voluntary ones . 


This also should be recognised, that it is usual in the Scriptures for some things that ought to be 
considered as effects to be stated in a causal sense , as, Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned and done 
this evil in Thy sight, that Thou mightest be justified when Thou speakest, and prevail when Thou judgest . 
For the sinner did not sin in order that God might prevail, nor again did God require our sin in order that 
He might by it be revealed as victor . For above comparison He wins the victor’s prize against all, even 
against those who are sinless, being Maker, incomprehensible, uncreated, and possessing natural and not 
adventitious glory. But it is because when we sin God is not unjust in His anger against us; and when He 
pardons the penitent He is shewn victor over our wickedness. But it is not for this that we sin, but 
because the thing so turns out. It is just as if one were sitting at work and a friend stood near by, and one 
said, My friend came in order that I might do no work that day. The friend, however, was not present in 
order that the man should do no work, but such was the result. For being occupied with receiving his 
friend he did not work. These things, too, are spoken of as effects because affairs so turned out. Moreover, 
God does not wish that He alone should be just, but that all should, so far as possible, be made like unto 
Him. 


CHAPTER XX 
THAT THERE ARE NOT TWO KINGDOMS 


That there are not two kingdoms , one good and one bad, we shall see from this. For good and evil are 
opposed to one another and mutually destructive, and cannot exist in one another or with one another. 
Each of them, therefore, in its own division will belong to the whole, and first they will be circumscribed, 
not by the whole alone but also each of them by part of the whole. 


Next I ask , who it is that assigns to each its place. For they will not affirm that they have come to a 
friendly agreement with, or been reconciled to, one another. For evil is not evil when it is at peace with, 
and reconciled to, goodness, nor is goodness good when it is on amicable terms with evil. But if He Who 
has marked off to each of these its own sphere of action is something different from them, He must the 
rather be God. 


One of two things indeed is necessary, either that they come in contact with and destroy one another, or 
that there exists some intermediate place where neither goodness nor evil exists, separating both from 
one another, like a partition. And so there will be no longer two but three kingdoms. 


Again, one of these alternatives is necessary, either that they are at peace, which is quite incompatible 
with evil (for that which is at peace is not evil), or they are at strife, which is incompatible with goodness 
(for that which is at strife is not perfectly good), or the evil is at strife and the good does not retaliate, but 
is destroyed by the evil, or they are ever in trouble and distress , which is not a mark of goodness. There 
is, therefore, but one kingdom, delivered from all evil. 


But if this is so, they say, whence comes evil ? For it is quite impossible that evil should originate from 
goodness. We answer then, that evil is nothing else than absence of goodness and a lapsing from what is 
natural into what is unnatural: for nothing evil is natural. For all things, whatsoever God made, are very 
good , so far as they were made: if, therefore, they remain just as they were created, they are very good, 
but when they voluntarily depart from what is natural and turn to what is unnatural, they slip into evil. 


By nature, therefore, all things are servants of the Creator and obey Him. Whenever, then, any of His 
creatures voluntarily rebels and becomes disobedient to his Maker, he introduces evil into himself. For evil 
is not any essence nor a property of essence, but an accident, that is, a voluntary deviation from what is 
natural into what is unnatural, which is sin. 


Whence, then, comes sin ? It is an invention of the free-will of the devil. Is the devil, then, evil? In so far as 
he was brought into existence he is not evil but good. For he was created by his Maker a bright and very 
brilliant angel, endowed with free-will as being rational. But he voluntarily departed from the virtue that 
is natural and came into the darkness of evil, being far removed from God, Who alone is good and can give 
life and light. For from Him every good thing derives its goodness, and so far as it is separated from Him 
in will (for it is not in place), it falls into evil. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE PURPOSE FOR WHICH GOD IN HIS FOREKNOWLEDGE CREATED PERSONS WHO WOULD SIN AND NOT 
REPENT 


God in His goodness brought what exists into being out of nothing, and has foreknowledge of what will 
exist in the future. If, therefore, they were not to exist in the future, they would neither be evil in the 
future nor would they be foreknown. For knowledge is of what exists and foreknowledge is of what will 
surely exist in the future. For simple being comes first and then good or evil being. But if the very 
existence of those, who through the goodness of God are in the future to exist, were to be prevented by 
the fact that they were to become evil of their own choice, evil would have prevailed over the goodness of 
God. Wherefore God makes all His works good, but each becomes of its own choice good or evil. Although, 
then, the Lord said, Good were it for that man that he had never been born , He said it in condemnation 
not of His own creation but of the evil which His own creation had acquired by his own choice and 
through his own heedlessness. For the heedlessness that marks man’s judgment made His Creator’s 
beneficence of no profit to him. It is just as if any one, when he had obtained riches and dominion from a 
king, were to lord it over his benefactor, who, when he has worsted him, will punish him as he deserves, if 
he should see him keeping hold of the sovereignty to the end. 


CHAPTER XXII 


CONCERNING THE LAW OF GOD AND THE LAW OF SIN 


The Deity is good and more than good, and so is His will. For that which God wishes is good. Moreover the 
precept, which teaches this, is law, that we, holding by it, may walk in light : and the transgression of this 
precept is sin, and this continues to exist on account of the assault of the devil and our unconstrained and 
voluntary reception of it . And this, too, is called law . 


And so the law of God, settling in our mind, draws it towards itself and pricks our conscience. And our 
conscience, too, is called a law of our mind. Further, the assault of the wicked one, that is the law of sin, 
settling in the members of our flesh, makes its assault upon us through it. For by once voluntarily 
transgressing the law of God and receiving the assault of the wicked one, we gave entrance to it, being 
sold by ourselves to sin. Wherefore our body is readily impelled to it. And so the savour and perception of 
sin that is stored up in our body, that is to say, lust and pleasure of the body, is law in the members of our 
flesh. 


Therefore the law of my mind, that is, the conscience, sympathises with the law of God, that is, the 
precept, and makes that its will. But the law of sin , that is to say, the assault made through the law that is 
in our members, or through the lust and inclination and movement of the body and of the irrational part of 
the soul, is in opposition to the law of my mind, that is to conscience, and takes me captive (even though I 
make the law of God my will and set my love on it, and make not sin my will), by reason of commixture : 
and through the softness of pleasure and the lust of the body and of the irrational part of the soul, as I 
said, it leads me astray and induces me to become the servant of sin. But what the law could not do, in 
that it was weak through the flesh, God, sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh (for He 
assumed flesh but not sin) condemned sin in the flesh, that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled 
in us who walk not after the flesh but in the Spirit . For the Spirit helpeth our infirmities and affordeth 
power to the law of our mind, against the law that is in our members. For the verse, we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought, but the Spirit itself maketh intercession with groanings that cannot be 
uttered , itself teacheth us what to pray for. Hence it is impossible to carry out the precepts of the Lord 
except by patience and prayer. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
AGAINST THE JEWS ON THE QUESTION OF THE SABBATH 


The seventh day is called the Sabbath and signifies rest. For in it God rested from all His works , as the 
divine Scripture says: and so the number of the days goes up to seven and then circles back again and 
begins at the first. This is the precious number with the Jews, God having ordained that it should be held 
in honour, and that in no chance fashion but with the imposition of most heavy penalties for the 
transgression . And it was not in a simple fashion that He ordained this, but for certain reasons 
understood mystically by the spiritual and clear-sighted . 


So far, indeed, as I in my ignorance know, to begin with inferior and more dense things, God, knowing the 
denseness of the Israelites and their carnal love and propensity towards matter in everything, made this 
law: first, in order that the servant and the cattle should rest as it is written, for the righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast : next, in order that when they take their ease from the distraction of 
material things, they may gather together unto God, spending the whole of the seventh day in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs and the study of the divine Scriptures and resting in God. For when the law did 
not exist and there was no divinely-inspired Scripture, the Sabbath was not consecrated to God. But when 
the divinely-inspired Scripture was given by Moses, the Sabbath was consecrated to God in order that on 
it they, who do not dedicate their whole life to God, and who do not make their desire subservient to the 
Master as though to a Father, but are like foolish servants, may on that day talk much concerning the 
exercise of it, and may abstract a small, truly a most insignificant, portion of their life for the service of 
God, and this from fear of the chastisements and punishments which threaten transgressors. For the law 


is not made for a righteous man but for the unrighteous . Moses, of a truth, was the first to abide fasting 
with God for forty days and again for another forty , and thus doubtless to afflict himself with hunger on 
the Sabbaths although the law forbade self-affliction on the Sabbath. But if they should object that this 
took place before the law, what will they say about Elias the Thesbite who accomplished a journey of forty 
days on one meal ? For he, by thus afflicting himself on the Sabbaths not only with hunger but with the 
forty days’ journeying, broke the Sabbath: and yet God, Who gave the law, was not wroth with him but 
shewed Himself to him on Choreb as a reward for his virtue. And what will they say about Daniel? Did he 
not spend three weeks without food ? And again, did not all Israel circumcise the child on the Sabbath, if 
it happened to be the eighth day after birth ? And do they not hold the great fast which the law enjoins if 
it falls on the Sabbath ? And further, do not the priests and the Levites profane the Sabbath in the works 
of the tabernacle and yet are held blameless? Yea, if an ox should fall into a pit on the Sabbath, he who 
draws it forth is blameless, while he who neglects to do so is condemned . And did not all the Israelites 
compass the walls of Jericho bearing the Ark of God for seven days, in which assuredly the Sabbath was 
included . 


As I said , therefore, for the purpose of securing leisure to worship God in order that they might, both 
servant and beast of burden, devote a very small share to Him and be at rest, the observance of the 
Sabbath was devised for the carnal that were still childish and in the bonds of the elements of the world , 
and unable to conceive of anything beyond the body and the letter. But when the fulness of the time was 
come, God sent forth His Only-begotten Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that 
were under the law that we might receive the adoption of sons . For to as many of us as received Him, He 
gave power to become sons of God, even to them that believe on Him . So that we are no longer servants 
but sons : no longer under the law but under grace: no longer do we serve God in part from fear, but we 
are bound to dedicate to Him the whole span of our life, and cause that servant, I mean wrath and desire, 
to cease from sin and bid it devote itself to the service of God, always directing our whole desire towards 
God and arming our wrath against the enemies of God: and likewise we hinder that beast of burden, that 
is the body, from the servitude of sin, and urge it forwards to assist to the uttermost the divine precepts. 


These are the things which the spiritual law of Christ enjoins on us and those who observe that become 
superior to the law of Moses. For when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be 
done away : and when the covering of the law, that is, the veil, is rent asunder through the crucifixion of 
the Saviour, and the Spirit shines forth with tongues of fire, the letter shall be done away with, bodily 
things shall come to an end, the law of servitude shall be fulfilled, and the law of liberty be bestowed on 
us. Yea we shall celebrate the perfect rest of human nature, I mean the day after the resurrection, on 
which the Lord Jesus, the Author of Life and our Saviour, shall lead us into the heritage promised to those 
who serve God in the spirit, a heritage into which He entered Himself as our forerunner after He rose 
from the dead, and whereon, the gates of Heaven being opened to Him, He took His seat in bodily form at 
the right hand of the Father, where those who keep the spiritual law shall also come. 


What belongs to us , therefore, who walk by the spirit and not by the letter, is the complete abandonment 
of carnal things, the spiritual service and communion with God. For circumcision is the abandonment of 
carnal pleasure and of whatever is superfluous and unnecessary. For the foreskin is nothing else than the 
skin which it superfluous to the organ of lust. And, indeed, every pleasure which does not arise from God 
nor is in God is superfluous to pleasure: and of that the foreskin is the type. The Sabbath, moreover, is the 
cessation from sin; so that both things happen to be one, and so both together, when observed by those 
who are spiritual, do not bring about any breach of the law at all. 


Further, observe that the number seven denotes all the present time, as the most wise Solomon says, to 
give a portion to seven and also to eight . And David , the divine singer when he composed the eighth 
psalm, sang of the future restoration after the resurrection from the dead. Since the Law, therefore, 
enjoined that the seventh day should be spent in rest from carnal things and devoted to spiritual things, it 
was a mystic indication to the true Israelite who had a mind to see God, that he should through all time 
offer himself to God and rise higher than carnal things. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


CONCERNING VIRGINITY 


Carnal men abuse virginity , and the pleasure-loving bring forward the following verse in proof, Cursed be 
every one that raiseth not up seed in Israel . But we, made confident by God the Word that was made flesh 
of the Virgin, answer that virginity was implanted in man’s nature from above and in the beginning. For 
man was formed of virgin soil. From Adam alone was Eve created. In Paradise virginity held sway. Indeed, 
Divine Scripture tells that both Adam and Eve were naked and were not ashamed . But after their 
transgression they knew that they were naked, and in their shame they sewed aprons for themselves . And 
when, after the transgression, Adam heard, dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return , when death 
entered into the world by reason of the transgression, then Adam knew Eve his wife, and she conceived 
and bare seed . So that to prevent the wearing out and destruction of the race by death, marriage was 
devised that the race of men may be preserved through the procreation of children . 


But they will perhaps ask, what then is the meaning of “male and female ,” and “Be fruitful and multiply?” 
In answer we shall say that “Be fruitful and multiply “ does not altogether refer to the multiplying by the 
marriage connection. For God had power to multiply the race also in different ways, if they kept the 
precept unbroken to the end . But God, Who knoweth all things before they have existence, knowing in 
His foreknowledge that they would fall into transgression in the future and be condemned to death, 
anticipated this and made “male and female,” and bade them “be fruitful and multiply.” Let us, then, 
proceed on our way and see the glories of virginity: and this also includes chastity. 


Noah when he was commanded to enter the ark and was entrusted with the preservation of the seed of 
the world received this command, Go in, saith the Lord, thou and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons’ 
wives . He separated them from their wives in order that with purity they might escape the flood and that 
shipwreck of the whole world. After the cessation of the flood, however, He said, Go forth of the ark, thou 
and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons’ wives . Lo, again, marriage is granted for the sake of the 
multiplication of the race. Next, Elias, the fire-breathing charioteer and sojourner in heaven did not 
embrace celibacy, and yet was not his virtue attested by his super-human ascension ? Who closed the 
heavens? Who raised the dead ? Who divided Jordan ? Was it not the virginal Elias? And did not Elisha, his 
disciple, after he had given proof of equal virtue, ask and obtain as an inheritance a double portion of the 
grace of the Spirit ? What of the three youths? Did they not by practising virginity become mightier than 
fire, their bodies through virginity being made proof against the fire ? And was it not Daniel’s body that 
was so hardened by virginity that the wild beasts’ teeth could not fasten in it . Did not God, when He 
wished the Israelites to see Him, bid them purify the body ? Did not the priests purify themselves and so 
approach the temple’s shrine and offer victims? And did not the law call chastity the great vow? 


The precept of the law, therefore, is to be taken in a more spiritual sense. For there is spiritual seed which 
is conceived through the love and fear of God in the spiritual womb, travailing and bringing forth the 
spirit of salvation. And in this sense must be understood this verse: Blessed is he who hath seed in Zion 
and posterity in Jerusalem. For does it mean that, although he be a whoremonger and a drunkard and an 
idolater, he is still blessed if only he hath seed in Sion and posterity in Jerusalem? No one in his senses 
will say this. 


Virginity is the rule of life among the angels, the property of all incorporeal nature. This we say without 
speaking ill of marriage: God forbid! (for we know that the Lord blessed marriage by His presence , and 
we know him who said, Marriage is honourable and the bed undefiled ), but knowing that virginity is 
better than marriage, however good. For among the virtues, equally as among the vices, there are higher 
and lower grades. We know that all mortals after the first parents of the race are the offspring of 
marriage. For the first parents were the work of virginity and not of marriage. But celibacy is, as we said, 
an imitation of the angels. Wherefore virginity is as much more honourable than marriage, as the angel is 
higher than man. But why do I say angel? Christ Himself is the glory of virginity, who was not only- 
begotten of the Father without beginning or emission or connection, but also became man in our image, 
being made flesh for our sakes of the Virgin without connection, and manifesting in Himself the true and 
perfect virginity. Wherefore, although He did not enjoin that on us by law (for as He said, all men cannot 
receive this saying ), yet in actual fact He taught us that and gave us strength for it. For it is surely clear 
to every one that virginity now is flourishing among men. 


Good indeed is the procreation of children enjoined by the law, and good is marriage on account of 
fornications, for it does away with these , and by lawful intercourse does not permit the madness of desire 
to be enflamed into unlawful acts. Good is marriage for those who have no continence: but that virginity is 
better which increases the fruitfulness of the soul and offers to God the seasonable fruit of prayer. 
Marriage is honourable and the bed undefiled, but whoremongers and adulterers God will judge . 


CHAPTER XXV 
CONCERNING THE CIRCUMCISION 


The Circumcision was given to Abraham before the law, after the blessings, after the promise, as a sign 
separating him and his offspring and his household from the Gentiles with whom he lived . And this is 
evident , for when the Israelites passed forty years alone by themselves in the desert, having no 
intercourse with any other race, all that were born in the desert were uncircumcised: but when Joshua led 
them across Jordan, they were circumcised, and a second law of circumcision was instituted. For in 
Abraham’s time the law of circumcision was given, and for the forty years in the desert it fell into 
abeyance. And again for the second time God gave the law of Circumcision to Joshua, after the crossing of 
Jordan, according as it is written in the book of Joshua, the son of Nun: At that time the Lord said unto 
Joshua, Make thee knives of stone from the sharp rock, and assemble and circumcise the sons of Israel a 
second time ; and a little later: For the children of Israel walked forty and two years in the wilderness of 
Battaris , till all the people that were men of war, which came out of Egypt, were uncircumcised, because 
they obeyed not the voice of the Lord: unto whom the Lord sware that He would not shew them the good 
land, which the Lord swore unto their fathers that He would give them, a land that floweth with milk and 
honey. And their children, whom He raised up in their stead, them Joshua circumcised: for they were 
uncircumcised, because they had not circumcised them by the way . So that the circumcision was a sign, 


dividing Israel from the Gentiles with whom they dwelt. 


It was, moreover, a figure of baptism . For just as the circumcision does not cut off a useful member of the 
body but only a useless superfluity, so by the holy baptism we are circumcised from sin, and sin clearly is, 
so to speak, the superfluous part of desire and not useful desire. For it is quite impossible that any one 
should have no desire at all nor ever experience the taste of pleasure. But the useless part of pleasure, 
that is to say, useless desire and pleasure, it is this that is sin from which holy baptism circumcises us, 
giving us as a token the precious cross on the brow, not to divide us from the Gentiles (for all the nations 
received baptism and were sealed with the sign of the Cross), but to distinguish in each nation the faithful 
from the faithless. Wherefore, when the truth is revealed, circumcision is a senseless figure and shade. So 
circumcision is now superfluous and contrary to holy baptism. For he who is circumcised is a debtor to do 
the whole law . Further, the Lord was circumcised that He might fulfil the law: and He fulfilled the whole 
law and observed the Sabbath that He might fulfil and establish the law . Moreover after He was baptized 
and the Holy Spirit had appeared to men, descending on Him in the form of a dove, from that time the 
spiritual service and conduct of life and the Kingdom of Heaven was preached. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


CONCERNING THE ANTICHRIST 


It should be known that the Antichrist is bound to come. Every one, therefore, who confesses not that the 
Son of God came in the flesh and is perfect God and became perfect man, after being God, is Antichrist . 
But in a peculiar and special sense he who comes at the consummation of the age is called Antichrist . 
First, then, it is requisite that the Gospel should be preached among all nations, as the Lord said , and 
then he will come to refute the impious Jews. For the Lord said to them: I am come in My Father’s name 
and ye receive Me not: if another shall come in his own name, him ye will receive . And the apostle says, 
Because they received not the love of the truth that they might be saved, for this cause God shall send 
them a strong delusion that they should believe a lie: that they all might be damned who believed not the 
truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness . The Jews accordingly did not receive the Lord Jesus Christ 
who was the Son of God and God, but receive the impostor who calls himself God . For that he will assume 
the name of God, the angel teaches Daniel, saying these words, Neither shall he regard the God of his 
fathers . And the apostle says: Let no man deceive you by any means: for that day shall not come except 
there come a falling away first, and that man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition: who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God or that is worshipped, so that he sitteth in the temple of God , 
shewing himself that he is God; in the temple of God he said; not our temple, but the old Jewish temple . 
For he will come not to us but to the Jews: not for Christ or the things of Christ: wherefore he is called 
Antichrist . 


First, therefore, it is necessary that the Gospel should be preached among all nations : And then shall that 
wicked one be revealed, even him whose coming is after the working of Satan with all power and signs 
and lying wonders , with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish, whom the Lord shall 
consume with the word of His mouth and shall destroy with the brightness of His coming . The devil 
himself , therefore does not become man in the way that the Lord was made man. God forbid! but he 
becomes man as the offspring of fornication and receiveth all the energy of Satan. For God, foreknowing 
the strangeness of the choice that he would make, allows the devil to take up his abode in him . 


He is, therefore, as we said, the offspring of fornication and is nurtured in secret, and on a sudden he 
rises up and rebels and assumes rule. And in the beginning of his rule, or rather tyranny, he assumes the 
role of sanctity . But when he becomes master he persecutes the Church of God and displays all his 
wickedness. But he will come with signs and lying wonders , fictitious and not real, and he will deceive 
and lead away from the living God those whose mind rests on an unsound and unstable foundation, so that 
even the elect shall, if it be possible, be made to stumble . 


But Enoch and Elias the Thesbite shall be sent and shall turn the hearts of the fathers to the children , 
that is, the synagogue to our Lord Jesus Christ and the preaching of the apostles: and they will be 
destroyed by him. And the Lord shall come out of heaven, just as the holy apostles beheld Him going into 
heaven, perfect God and perfect man, with glory and power, and will destroy the man of lawlessness, the 
son of destruction, with the breath of His mouth . Let no one, therefore, look for the Lord to come from 
earth, but out of Heaven, as He himself has made sure . 


CHAPTER XXVII 
CONCERNING THE RESURRECTION 


We believe also in the resurrection of the dead. For there will be in truth, there will be, a resurrection of 
the dead, and by resurrection we mean resurrection of bodies . For resurrection is the second state of that 
which has fallen. For the souls are immortal, and hence how can they rise again? For if they define death 
as the separation of soul and body, resurrection surely is the re-union of soul and body, and the second 
state of the living creature that has suffered dissolution and downfall . It is, then, this very body, which is 


corruptible and liable to dissolution, that will rise again incorruptible. For He, who made it in the 
beginning of the sand of the earth, does not lack the power to raise it up again after it has been dissolved 
again and returned to the earth from which it was taken, in accordance with the reversal of the Creator’s 
judgment. 


For if there is no resurrection, let us eat and drink : let us pursue a life of pleasure and enjoyment. If there 
is no resurrection, wherein do we differ from the irrational brutes? If there is no resurrection, let us hold 
the wild beasts of the field happy who have a life free from sorrow. If there is no resurrection, neither is 
there any God nor Providence, but all things are driven and borne along of themselves. For observe how 
we see most righteous men suffering hunger and injustice and receiving no help in the present life, while 
sinners and unrighteous men abound in riches and every delight. And who in his senses would take this 
for the work of a righteous judgment or a wise providence? There must be, therefore, there must be, a 
resurrection. For God is just and is the rewarder of those who submit patiently to Him. Wherefore if it is 
the soul alone that engages in the contests of virtue, it is also the soul alone that will receive the crown. 
And if it were the soul alone that revels in pleasures, it would also be the soul alone that would be justly 
punished. But since the soul does not pursue either virtue or vice separate from the body, both together 
will obtain that which is their just due. 


Nay, the divine Scripture bears witness that there will be a resurrection of the body. God in truth says to 
Moses after the flood, Even as the green herb have I given you all things. But flesh with the life thereof, 
which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat. And surely your blood of your lives will I require; at the hand 
of every beast will I require it, and at the hand of every man’s brother will I require the life of man. Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, for his blood his own shall be shed, for in the image of God made I man . How will 
He require the blood of man at the hand of every beast, unless because the bodies of dead men will rise 
again? For not for man will the beasts die. 


And again to Moses, I am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob: God is not the God 
of the dead (that is, those who are dead and will be no more), but of the living , whose souls indeed live in 
His hand , but whose bodies will again come to life through the resurrection. And David, sire of the 
Divine, says to God, Thou takest away their breath, they die and return to their dust . See how he speaks 
about bodies. Then he subjoins this, Thou sendest forth Thy Spirit, they are created: and Thou renewest 
the face of the earth . 


Further Isaiah says: The dead shall rise again, and they that are in the graves shall awake . And it is clear 
that the souls do not lie in the graves, but the bodies. 


And again, the blessed Ezekiel says: And it was as I prophesied, and behold a shaking and the bones came 
together, bone to his bone, each to its own joint: and when I beheld, lo, the sinews came up upon them 
and the flesh grew and rose up on them and the skin covered them above . And later he teaches how the 
spirits came back when they were bidden. 


And divine Daniel also says: And at that time shall Michael stand up, the great prince which standeth for 
the children of thy people: and there shall be a time of trouble, such trouble as never was since there was 
a nation on the earth even to that same time. And at that time thy people shall be delivered, every one 
that shall be found written in the book. And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake: 
some to everlasting life and some to shame and everlasting contempt. And they that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and out of the multitude of the just shall shine like stars into the ages 
and beyond . The words, many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, clearly shew that 
there will be a resurrection of bodies. For no one surely would say that the souls sleep in the dust of the 
earth. 


Moreover, even the Lord in the holy Gospels clearly allows that there is a resurrection of the bodies. For 
they that are in the graves, He says, shall hear His voice and shall come forth: they that have done good 
unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation . Now no one 
in his senses would ever say that the souls are in the graves. 


But it was not only by word, but also by deed, that the Lord revealed the resurrection of the bodies. First 
He raised up Lazarus, even after he had been dead four days, and was stinking . For He did not raise the 
soul without the body, but the body along with the soul: and not another body but the very one that was 
corrupt. For how could the resurrection of the dead man have been known or believed if it had not been 
established by his characteristic properties? But it was in fact to make the divinity of His own nature 
manifest and to confirm the belief in His own and our resurrection, that He raised up Lazarus who was 
destined once more to die. And the Lord became Himself the first-fruits of the perfect resurrection that is 
no longer subject to death. Wherefore also the divine Apostle Paul said: If the dead rise not, then is not 
Christ raised. And if Christ be not raised, our faith is vain: we are yet in our sins . And, Now is Christ risen 
from the dead and become the first-fruits of them that slept , and the first-born from the dead ; and again, 
For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with Him . Even so, he said, as Christ rose again. Moreover, that the resurrection of the Lord was the 
union of uncorrupted body and soul (for it was these that had been divided) is manifest: for He said, 
Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up . And the holy Gospel is a trustworthy witness that 


He spoke of His own body. Handle Me and see, the Lord said to His own disciples when they were 
thinking that they saw a spirit, that it is 1 Myself, and that I am not changed : for a spirit hath not flesh or 
bones, as ye see Me have . And when He had said this He shewed them His hands and His side, and 
stretched them forward for Thomas to touch . Is not this sufficient to establish belief in the resurrection of 
bodies? 


Again the divine apostle says, For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality . And again: It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption: it is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power: it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory: it is sown a natural body (that is to say, crass 
and mortal), it is raised a spiritual body , such as was our Lord’s body after the resurrection which passed 
through closed doors, was unwearying, had no need of food, or sleep, or drink. For they will be, saith the 
Lord, as the angels of God : there will no longer be marriage nor procreation of children. The divine 
apostle, in truth, says, For our conversation is in heaven, from whence also we look for the Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus, Who shall change our vile body that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body : not 
meaning change into another form (God forbid!), but rather the change from corruption into incorruption . 


But some one will say, How are the dead raised up? Oh, what disbelief! Oh, what folly! Will He, Who at His 
solitary will changed earth into body, Who commanded the little drop of seed to grow in the mother’s 
womb and become in the end this varied and manifold organ of the body, not the rather raise up again at 
His solitary will that which was and is dissolved? And with what body do they come ? Thou fool, if thy 
hardness will not permit you to believe the words of God, at least believe His works . For that which thou 
sowest is not quickened except it die . And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall 
be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat or of some other grain. But God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased Him, and to every seed his own body . Behold, therefore, how the seed is buried in the furrows as 
in tombs. Who is it that giveth them roots and stalk and leaves and ears and the most delicate beards? Is 
it not the Maker of the universe? Is it not at the bidding of Him Who hath contrived all things? Believe, 
therefore, in this wise, even that the resurrection of the dead will come to pass at the divine will and sign. 
For He has power that is able to keep pace with His will. 


We shall therefore rise again, our souls being once more united with our bodies, now made incorruptible 
and having put off corruption, and we shall stand beside the awful judgment-seat of Christ: and the devil 
and his demons and the man that is his, that is the Antichrist and the impious and the sinful, will be given 
over to everlasting fire: not material fire like our fire, but such fire as God would know. But those who 
have done good will shine forth as the sun with the angels into life eternal, with our Lord Jesus Christ, 
ever seeing Him and being in His sight and deriving unceasing joy from Him, praising Him with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit throughout the limitless ages of ages . Amen. 
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body—one of flesh for a spiritual one. When, again, he warns them to “beware of subtle words and 
philosophy,” as being “a vain deceit,” such as is “after the rudiments of the world” (not understanding 
thereby the mundane fabric of sky and earth, but worldly learning, and “the tradition of men,” subtle in 
their speech and their philosophy), it would be tedious, and the proper subject of a separate work, to show 
how in this sentence (of the apostle’s) all heresies are condemned, on the ground of their consisting of the 
resources of subtle speech and the rules of philosophy. But (once for all) let Marcion know that the 
principle term of his creed comes from the school of Epicurus, implying that the Lord is stupid and 
indifferent; wherefore he refuses to say that He is an object to be feared. Moreover, from the porch of the 
Stoics he brings out matter, and places it on a par with the Divine Creator. He also denies the resurrection 
of the flesh,—a truth which none of the schools of philosophy agreed together to hold. But how remote is 
our (Catholic) verity from the artifices of this heretic, when it dreads to arouse the anger of God, and 
firmly believes that He produced all things out of nothing, and promises to us a restoration from the grave 
of the same flesh (that died) and holds without a blush that Christ was born of the virgin’s womb! At this, 
philosophers, and heretics, and the very heathen, laugh and jeer. For “God hath chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise”—that God, no doubt, who in reference to this very dispensation of His 
threatened long before that He would “destroy the wisdom of the wise.” Thanks to this simplicity of truth, 
so opposed to the subtlety and vain deceit of philosophy, we cannot possibly have any relish for such 
perverse opinions. Then, if God “quickens us together with Christ, forgiving us our trespasses,” we cannot 
suppose that sins are forgiven by Him against whom, as having been all along unknown, they could not 
have been committed. Now tell me, Marcion, what is your opinion of the apostle’s language, when he says, 
“Let no man judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a holy day, or of the new moon, or of the 
sabbath, which is a shadow of things to come, but the body is of Christ?” We do not now treat of the law, 
further than (to remark) that the apostle here teaches clearly how it has been abolished, even by passing 
from shadow to substance—that is, from figurative types to the reality, which is Christ. The shadow, 
therefore, is His to whom belongs the body also; in other words, the law is His, and so is Christ. If you 
separate the law and Christ, assigning one to one god and the other to another, it is the same as if you 
were to attempt to separate the shadow from the body of which it is the shadow. Manifestly Christ has 
relation to the law, if the body has to its shadow. But when he blames those who alleged visions of angels 
as their authority for saying that men must abstain from meats—”you must not touch, you must not 
taste”—in a voluntary humility, (at the same time) “vainly puffed up in the fleshly mind, and not holding 
the Head,” (the apostle) does not in these terms attack the law or Moses, as if it was at the suggestion of 
superstitious angels that he had enacted his prohibition of sundry aliments. For Moses had evidently 
received the law from God. When, therefore, he speaks of their “following the commandments and 
doctrines of men,” he refers to the conduct of those persons who “held not the Head,” even Him in whom 
all things are gathered together; for they are all recalled to Christ, and concentrated in Him as their 
initiating principle—even the meats and drinks which were indifferent in their nature. All the rest of his 
precepts, as we have shown sufficiently, when treating of them as they occurred in another epistle, 
emanated from the Creator, who, while predicting that “old things were to pass away,” and that He would 
“make all things new,” commanded men “to break up fresh ground for themselves,” and thereby taught 
them even then to put off the old man and put on the new. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. THE VARIANCES AMONGST THE PREACHERS OF CHRIST NO ARGUMENT THAT 
THERE WAS MORE THAN ONE ONLY CHRIST. ST. PAULS PHRASES—FORM OF A SERVANT, LIKENESS, AND 
FASHION OF A MAN—NO SANCTION OF DOCETISM. NO ANTITHESIS (SUCH AS MARCION ALLEGED) IN THE GOD 
OF JUDAISM AND THE GOD OF THE GOSPEL DEDUCIBLE FROM CERTAIN CONTRASTS MENTIONED IN THIS 
EPISTLE. A PARALLEL WITH A PASSAGE IN GENESIS. THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY, AND THE CHANGE 
THEREOF 


When (the apostle) mentions the several motives of those who were preaching the gospel, how that some, 
“waxing confident by his bonds, were more fearless in speaking the word,” while others “preached Christ 
even out of envy and strife, and again others out of good-will,” many also “out of love,” and certain “out of 
contention,” and some “in rivalry to himself,” he had a favourable opportunity, no doubt, of taxing what 
they preached with a diversity of doctrine, as if it were no less than this which caused so great a variance 
in their tempers. But while he exposes these tempers as the sole cause of the diversity, he avoids 
inculpating the regular mysteries of the faith, and affirms that there is, notwithstanding, but one Christ 
and His one God, whatever motives men had in preaching Him. Therefore, says he, it matters not to me 
“whether it be in pretence or in truth that Christ is preached,” because one Christ alone was announced, 
whether in their “pretentious” or their “truthful” faith. For it was to the faithfulness of their preaching 
that he applied the word truth, not to the rightness of the rule itself, because there was indeed but one 
rule; whereas the conduct of the preachers varied: in some of them it was true, i.e. single-minded, while in 
others it was sophisticated with over-much learning. This being the case, it is manifest that that Christ 
was the subject of their preaching who was always the theme of the prophets. Now, if it were a completely 
different Christ that was being introduced by the apostle, the novelty of the thing would have produced a 
diversity (in belief.). For there would not have been wanting, in spite of the novel teaching, men to 
interpret the preached gospel of the Creator’s Christ, since the majority of persons everywhere now-a- 
days are of our way of thinking, rather than on the heretical side. So that the apostle would not in such a 
passage as the present one have refrained from remarking and censuring the diversity. Since, however, 
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there is no blame of a diversity, there is no proof of a novelty. Of course the Marcionites suppose that they 
have the apostle on their side in the following passage in the matter of Christ’s substance—that in Him 
there was nothing but a phantom of flesh. For he says of Christ, that, “being in the form of God, He 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God; but emptied Himself, and took upon Him the form of a 
servant,” not the reality, “and was made in the likeness of man,” not a man, “and was found in fashion as a 
man,” not in his substance, that is to say, his flesh; just as if to a substance there did not accrue both form 
and likeness and fashion. It is well for us that in another passage (the apostle) calls Christ “the image of 
the invisible God.” For will it not follow with equal force from that passage, that Christ is not truly God, 
because the apostle places Him in the image of God, if, (as Marcion contends,) He is not truly man 
because of His having taken on Him the form or image of a man? For in both cases the true substance will 
have to be excluded, if image (or “fashion”) and likeness and form shall be claimed for a phantom. But 
since he is truly God, as the Son of the Father, in His fashion and image, He has been already by the force 
of this conclusion determined to be truly man, as the Son of man, “found in the fashion” and image “of a 
man.” For when he propounded Him as thus “found” in the manner of a man, he in fact affirmed Him to be 
most certainly human. For what is found, manifestly possesses existence. Therefore, as He was found to 
be God by His mighty power, so was He found to be man by reason of His flesh, because the apostle could 
not have pronounced Him to have “become obedient unto death,” if He had not been constituted of a 
mortal substance. Still more plainly does this appear from the apostle’s additional words, “even the death 
of the cross.” For he could hardly mean this to be a climax to the human suffering, to extol the virtue of 
His obedience, if he had known it all to be the imaginary process of a phantom, which rather eluded the 
cross than experienced it, and which displayed no virtue in the suffering, but only illusion. But “those 
things which he had once accounted gain,” and which he enumerates in the preceding verse—"trust in the 
flesh,” the sign of “circumcision,” his origin as “an Hebrew of the Hebrews,” his descent from “the tribe of 
Benjamin,” his dignity in the honours of the Pharisee—he now reckons to be only “loss” to himself; (in 
other words,) it was not the God of the Jews, but their stupid obduracy, which he repudiates. These are 
also the things “which he counts but dung for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ” (but by no means 
for the rejection of God the Creator); “whilst he has not his own righteousness, which is of the law, but 
that which is through Him,” i.e. Christ, “the righteousness which is of God.” Then, say you, according to 
this distinction the law did not proceed from the God of Christ. Subtle enough! But here is something still 
more subtle for you. For when (the apostle) says, “Not (the righteousness) which is of the law, but that 
which is through Him,” he would not have used the phrase through Him of any other than Him to whom 
the law belonged. “Our conversation,” says he, “is in heaven.” I here recognise the Creator’s ancient 
promise to Abraham: “I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven.” Therefore “one star differeth from 
another star in glory.” If, again, Christ in His advent from heaven “shall change the body of our 
humiliation, that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body,” it follows that this body of ours shall 
rise again, which is now in a state of humiliation in its sufferings and according to the law of mortality 
drops into the ground. But how shall it be changed, if it shall have no real existence? If, however, this is 
only said of those who shall be found in the flesh at the advent of God, and who shall have to be changed,” 
what shall they do who will rise first? They will have no substance from which to undergo a change. But 
he says (elsewhere), “We shall be caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord (in the 
air).” Then, if we are to be caught up alone with them, surely we shall likewise be changed together with 
them. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. THIS EPISTLE NOT MUTILATED. MARCION’S INCONSISTENCY IN ACCEPTING THIS, 
AND REJECTING THREE OTHER EPISTLES ADDRESSED TO INDIVIDUALS. CONCLUSIONS. TERTULLIAN 
VINDICATES THE SYMMETRY AND DELIBERATE PURPOSE OF HIS WORK AGAINST MARCION 


To this epistle alone did its brevity avail to protect it against the falsifying hands of Marcion. I wonder, 
however, when he received (into his Apostolicon) this letter which was written but to one man, that he 
rejected the two epistles to Timothy and the one to Titus, which all treat of ecclesiastical discipline. His 
aim, was, I suppose, to carry out his interpolating process even to the number of (St. Paul’s) epistles. And 
now, reader, I beg you to remember that we have here adduced proofs out of the apostle, in support of the 
subjects which we previously had to handle, and that we have now brought to a close the topics which we 
deferred to this (portion of our) work. (This favour I request of you,) that you may not think that any 
repetition here has been superfluous, for we have only fulfilled our former engagement to you; nor look 
with suspicion on any postponement there, where we merely set forth the essential points (of the 
argument). If you carefully examine the entire work, you will acquit us of either having been redundant 
here, or diffident there, in your own honest judgment. 
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THREE BOOKS ON THE DUTIES OF THE CLERGY 


BY 
ST. AMBROSE, BISHOP OF MILAN. 


Book I 


CHAPTER I 


A Bishop’s special office is to teach; St. Ambrose himself, however, has to learn in order that he may 
teach; or rather has to teach what he has not learnt; at any rate learning and teaching with himself must 
go on together. 


1. I think I shall not seem to be taking too much on myself, if, in the midst of my children, I yield to my 
desire to teach, seeing that the master of humility himself has said: “Come, ye children, hearken unto me: 
I will teach you the fear of the Lord.” Wherein one may observe both the humility and the grace of his 
reverence for God. For in saying “the fear of the Lord,” which seems to be common to all, he has 
described the chief mark of reverence for God. As, however, fear itself is the beginning of wisdom and the 
source of blessedness—for they that fear the Lord are blessed—he has plainly marked himself out as the 
teacher for instruction in wisdom, and the guide to the attainment of blessedness. 


2. We therefore, being anxious to imitate his reverence for God, and not without justification in dispensing 
grace, deliver to you as to children those things which the Spirit of Wisdom has imparted to him, and 
which have been made clear to us through him, and learnt by sight and by example. For we can no longer 
now escape from the duty of teaching which the needs of the priesthood have laid upon us, though we 
tried to avoid it: “For God gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers.” 


3. I do not therefore claim for myself the glory of the apostles (for who can do this save those whom the 
Son of God Himself has chosen?); nor the grace of the prophets, nor the virtue of the evangelists, nor the 
cautious care of the pastors. I only desire to attain to that care and diligence in the sacred writings, which 
the Apostle has placed last amongst the duties of the saints; and this very thing I desire, so that, in the 
endeavour to teach, I may be able to learn. For one is the true Master, Who alone has not learnt, what He 
taught all; but men learn before they teach, and receive from Him what they may hand on to others. 


4. But not even this was the case with me. For I was carried off from the judgment seat, and the garb 
[infulis] of office, to enter on the priesthood, and began to teach you, what I myself had not yet learnt. So 
it happened that I began to teach before I began to learn. Therefore I must learn and teach at the same 
time, since I had no leisure to learn before. 


CHAPTER II 
Manifold dangers are incurred by speaking; the remedy for which Scripture shows to consist in silence. 


5. Now what ought we to learn before everything else, but to be silent, that we may be able to speak? lest 
my voice should condemn me, before that of another acquit me; for it is written: “By thy words thou shalt 
be condemned.” What need is there, then, that thou shouldest hasten to undergo the danger of 
condemnation by speaking, when thou canst be more safe by keeping silent? How many have I seen to fall 
into sin by speaking, but scarcely one by keeping silent; and so it is more difficult to know how to keep 
silent than how to speak. I know that most persons speak because they do not know how to keep silent. It 
is seldom that any one is silent even when speaking profits him nothing. He is wise, then, who knows how 
to keep silent. Lastly, the Wisdom of God said: “The Lord hath given to me the tongue of learning, that I 
should know when it is good to speak.” Justly, then, is he wise who has received of the Lord to know when 
he ought to speak. Wherefore the Scripture says well: “A wise man will keep silence until there is 
opportunity.” 


6. Therefore the saints of the Lord loved to keep silence, because they knew that a man’s voice is often 
the utterance of sin, and a man’s speech is the beginning of human error. Lastly, the Saint of the Lord 
said: “I said, I will take heed to my ways, that I offend not in my tongue.” For he knew and had read that it 
was a mark of the divine protection for a man to be hid from the scourge of his own tongue, and the 
witness of his own conscience. We are chastised by the silent reproaches of our thoughts, and by the 
judgment of conscience. We are chastised also by the lash of our own voice, when we say things whereby 
our soul is mortally injured, and our mind is sorely wounded. But who is there that has his heart clean 
from the impurities of sin, and does not offend in his tongue? And so, as he saw there was no one who 
could keep his mouth free from evil speaking, he laid upon himself the law of innocency by a rule of 
silence, with a view to avoiding by silence that fault which he could with difficulty escape in speaking. 


7. Let us hearken, then, to the master of precaution: “I said, I will take heed to my ways;” that is, “I said 


to myself: in the silent biddings of my thoughts, I have enjoined upon myself, that I should take heed to my 
ways.” Some ways there are which we ought to follow; others as to which we ought to take heed. We must 
follow the ways of the Lord, and take heed to our own ways, lest they lead us into sin. One can take heed 
if one is not hasty in speaking. The law says: “Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God.” It said not: “Speak,” but 
“Hear.” Eve fell because she said to the man what she had not heard from the Lord her God. The first 
word from God says to thee: Hear! If thou hearest, take heed to thy ways; and if thou hast fallen, quickly 
amend thy way. For: “Wherein does a young man amend his way; except in taking heed to the word of the 
Lord?” Be silent therefore first of all, and hearken, that thou fail not in thy tongue. 


8. It is a great evil that a man should be condemned by his own mouth. Truly, if each one shall give 
account for an idle word, how much more for words of impurity and shame? For words uttered hastily are 
far worse than idle words. If, therefore, an account is demanded for an idle word, how much more will 
punishment be exacted for impious language? 


CHAPTER III 


Silence should not remain unbroken, nor should it arise from idleness. How heart and mouth must be 
guarded against inordinate affections. 


9. What then? Ought we to be dumb? Certainly not. For: “there is a time to keep silence and a time to 
speak.” If, then, we are to give account for an idle word, let us take care that we do not have to give it also 
for an idle silence. For there is also an active silence, such as Susanna’s was, who did more by keeping 
silence than if she had spoken. For in keeping silence before men she spoke to God, and found no greater 
proof of her chastity than silence. Her conscience spoke where no word was heard, and she sought no 
judgment for herself at the hands of men, for she had the witness of the Lord. She therefore desired to be 
acquitted by Him, Who she knew could not be deceived in any way. Yea, the Lord Himself in the Gospel 
worked out in silence the salvation of men. David rightly therefore enjoined on himself not constant 
silence, but watchfulness. 


10. Let us then guard our hearts, let us guard our mouths. Both have been written about. In this place we 
are bidden to take heed to our mouth; in another place thou art told: “Keep thy heart with all diligence.” If 
David took heed, wilt thou not take heed? If Isaiah had unclean lips—who said: “Woe is me, for I am 
undone, for I am a man, and have unclean lips”—if a prophet of the Lord had unclean lips, how shall we 
have them clean? 


11. But for whom was it written, unless it was for each one of us: “Hedge thy possession about with 
thorns, and bind up thy silver and gold, and make a door and a bar for thy mouth, and a yoke and a 
balance for thy words”? Thy possession is thy mind, thy gold thy heart, thy silver thy speech: “The words 
of the Lord are pure words, as silver tried in the fire.” A good mind is also a good possession. And, further, 
a pure inner life is a valuable possession. Hedge in, then, this possession of thine, enclose it with thought, 
guard it with thorns, that is, with pious care, lest the fierce passions of the flesh should rush upon it and 
lead it captive, lest strong emotions should assault it, and, overstepping their bounds, carry off its vintage. 
Guard thy inner self. Do not neglect or contemn it as though it were worthless, for it is a valuable 
possession; truly valuable indeed, for its fruit is not perishable and only for a time, but is lasting and of 
use for eternal salvation. Cultivate, therefore, thy possession, and let it be thy tilling ground. 


12. Bind up thy words that they run not riot, and grow wanton, and gather up sins for themselves in too 
much talking. Let them be rather confined, and held back within their own banks. An overflowing river 
quickly gathers mud. Bind up also thy meaning; let it not be left slack and unchecked, lest it be said of 
thee: “There is no healing balsam, nor oil, nor bandage to apply.” Sobriety of mind has its reins, whereby 
it is directed and guided. 


13. Let there be a door to thy mouth, that it may be shut when need arises, and let it be carefully barred, 
that none may rouse thy voice to anger, and thou pay back abuse with abuse. Thou hast heard it read to- 
day: “Be ye angry and sin not.” Therefore although we are angry (this arising from the motions of our 
nature, not of our will), let us not utter with our mouth one evil word, lest we fall into sin; but let there be 
a yoke and a balance to thy words, that is, humility and moderation, that thy tongue may be subject to thy 
mind. Let it be held in check with a tight rein; let it have its own means of restraint, whereby it can be 
recalled to moderation; let it utter words tried by the scales of justice, that there may be seriousness in 
our meaning, weight in our speech, and due measure in our words. 


CHAPTER IV 


The same care must be taken that our speech proceed not from evil passions, but from good motives; for 
here it is that the devil is especially on the watch to catch us. 


14. If any one takes heed to this, he will be mild, gentle, modest. For in guarding his mouth, and 
restraining his tongue, and in not speaking before examining, pondering, and weighing his words—as to 
whether this should be said, that should be answered, or whether it be a suitable time for this remark—he 


certainly is practising modesty, gentleness, patience. So he will not burst out into speech through 
displeasure or anger, nor give sign of any passion in his words, nor proclaim that the flames of lust are 
burning in his language, or that the incentives of wrath are present in what he says. Let him act thus for 
fear that his words, which ought to grace his inner life, should at the last plainly show and prove that 
there is some vice in his morals. 


15. For then especially does the enemy lay his plans, when he sees passions engendered in us; then he 
supplies tinder; then he lays snares. Wherefore the prophet says not without cause, as we heard read to- 
day: “Surely He hath delivered me from the snare of the hunter and from the hard word.” Symmachus 
said this means “the word of provocation;” others “the word that brings disquiet.” The snare of the enemy 
is our speech—but that itself is also just as much an enemy to us. Too often we say something that our foe 
takes hold of, and whereby he wounds us as though by our own sword. How far better it is to perish by the 
sword of others than by our own! 


16. Accordingly the enemy tests our arms and clashes together his weapons. If he sees that I am 
disturbed, he implants the points of his darts, so as to raise a crop of quarrels. If I utter an unseemly 
word, he sets his snare. Then he puts before me the opportunity for revenge as a bait, so that in desiring 
to be revenged, I may put myself in the snare, and draw the death-knot tight for myself. If any one feels 
this enemy is near, he ought to give greater heed to his mouth, lest he make room for the enemy; but not 
many see him. 


CHAPTER V 


We must guard also against a visible enemy when he incites us by silence; by the help of which alone we 
can escape from those greater than ourselves, and maintain that humility which we must display towards 
all. 


17. But we must also guard against him who can be seen, and who provokes us, and spurs us on, and 
exasperates us, and supplies what will excite us to licentiousness or lust. If, then, any one reviles us, 
irritates, stirs us up to violence, tries to make us quarrel; let us keep silence, let us not be ashamed to 
become dumb. For he who irritates us and does us an injury is committing sin, and wishes us to become 
like himself. 


18. Certainly if thou art silent, and hidest thy feelings, he is wont to say: “Why are you silent? Speak if you 
dare; but you dare not, you are dumb, I have made you speechless.” If thou art silent, he is the more 
excited. He thinks himself beaten, laughed at, little thought of, and ridiculed. If thou answerest, he thinks 
he has become the victor, because he has found one like himself. For if thou art silent, men will say: “That 
man has been abusive, but this one held him in contempt.” If thou return the abuse, they will say: “Both 
have been abusive.” Both will be condemned, neither will be acquitted. Therefore it is his object to 
irritate, so that I may speak and act as he does. But it is the duty of a just man to hide his feelings and say 
nothing, to preserve the fruit of a good conscience, to trust himself rather to the judgment of good men 
than to the insolence of a calumniator, and to be satisfied with the stability of his own character. For that 
is: “To keep silence even from good words;” since one who has a good conscience ought not to be troubled 
by false words, nor ought he to make more of another’s abuse than of the witness of his own heart. 


19. So, then, let a man guard also his humility. If, however, he is unwilling to appear too humble, he thinks 
as follows, and says within himself: “Am I to allow this man to despise me, and say such things to my face 
against me, as though I could not open my mouth before him? Why should I not also say something 
whereby I can grieve him? Am I to let him do me wrong, as though I were not a man, and as though I 
could not avenge myself? Is he to bring charges against me as though I could not bring together worse 
ones against him?” 


20. Whoever speaks like this is not gentle and humble, nor is he without temptation. The tempter stirs him 
up, and himself puts such thoughts in his heart. Often and often, too, the evil spirit employs another 
person, and gets him to say such things to him; but do thou set thy foot firm on the rock. Although a slave 
should abuse, let the just man be silent, and if a weak man utter insults, let him be silent, and if a poor 
man should make accusations, let him not answer. These are the weapons of the just man, so that he may 
conquer by giving way, as those skilled in throwing the javelin are wont to conquer by giving way, and in 
flight to wound their pursuers with severer blows. 


CHAPTER VI 


In this matter we must imitate David’s silence and humility, so as not even to seem deserving of harm. 


21. What need is there to be troubled when we hear abuse? Why do we not imitate him who says: “I was 
dumb and humbled myself, and kept silence even from good words”? Or did David only say this, and not 
act up to it? No, he also acted up to it. For when Shimei the son of Gera reviled him, David was silent; and 
although he was surrounded with armed men he did not return the abuse, nor sought revenge: nay, even 
when the son of Zeruiah spoke to him, because he wished to take vengeance on him, David did not permit 


it. He went on as though dumb, and humbled; he went on in silence; nor was he disturbed, although called 
a bloody man, for he was conscious of his own gentleness. He therefore was not disturbed by insults, for 
he had full knowledge of his own good works. 


22. He, then, who is quickly roused by wrong makes himself seem deserving of insult, even whilst he 
wishes to be shown not to deserve it. He who despises wrongs is better off than he who grieves over them. 
For he who despises them looks down on them, as though he feels them not; but he who grieves over them 
is tormented, just as though he actually felt them. 


CHAPTER VII 


How admirably Ps. xxxix. [xxxviii.] takes the place of an introduction. Incited thereto by this psalm the 
saint determines to write on duties. He does this with more reason even than Cicero, who wrote on this 
subject to his son. How, further, this is so. 


23. Not without thought did I make use of the beginning of this psalm, in writing to you, my children. For 
this psalm which the Prophet David gave to Jeduthun to sing, I urge you to regard, being delighted myself 
with its depth of meaning and the excellency of its maxims. For we have learnt in those words we have 
just shortly touched upon, that both patience in keeping silence and the duty of awaiting a fit time for 
speaking are taught in this psalm, as well as contempt of riches in the following verses, which things are 
the chief groundwork of virtues. Whilst, therefore, meditating on this psalm, it has come to my mind to 
write “on the Duties.” 


24. Although some philosophers have written on this subject,—Panaetius, for instance, and his son 
amongst the Greek, Cicero amongst the Latin, writers—I did not think it foreign to my office to write also 
myself. And as Cicero wrote for the instruction of his son, so I, too, write to teach you, my children. For I 
love you, whom I have begotten in the Gospel, no less than if you were my own true sons. For nature does 
not make us love more ardently than grace. We certainly ought to love those who we think will be with us 
for evermore than those who will be with us in this world only. These often are born unworthy of their 
race, so as to bring disgrace on their father; but you we chose beforehand, to love. They are loved 
naturally, of necessity, which is not a sufficiently suitable and constant teacher to implant a lasting love. 
But ye are loved on the ground of our deliberate choice, whereby a great feeling of affection is combined 
with the strength of our love: thus one tests what one loves and loves what one has chosen. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The word “Duty” has been often used both by philosophers and in the holy Scriptures; from whence it is 
derived. 


25. Since, therefore, the person concerned is one fit to write on the Duties, let us see whether the subject 
itself stands on the same ground, and whether this word is suitable only to the schools of the 
philosophers, or is also to be found in the sacred Scriptures. Beautifully has the Holy Spirit, as it happens, 
brought before us a passage in reading the Gospel to-day, as though He would urge us to write; whereby 
we are confirmed in our view, that the word officium, “duty,” may also be used with us. For when 
Zacharias the priest was struck dumb in the temple, and could not speak, it is said: “And it came to pass 
that as soon as the days of his duty [officii] were accomplished, he departed to his own house.” We read, 
therefore, that the word officium, “duty,” can be used by us. 


26. And this is not inconsistent with reason, since we consider that the word officium (duty) is derived 
from efficere (to effect), and is formed with the change of one letter for the sake of euphony; or at any 
rate that you should do those things which injure [officiant] no one, but benefit all. 


CHAPTER IX 


A duty is to be chosen from what is virtuous, and from what is useful, and also from the comparison of the 
two, one with the other; but nothing is recognized by Christians as virtuous or useful which is not helpful 
to the future life. This treatise on duty, therefore, will not be superfluous. 


27. The philosophers considered that duties were derived from what is virtuous and what is useful, and 
that from these two one should choose the better. Then, they say, it may happen that two virtuous or two 
useful things will clash together, and the question is, which is the more virtuous, and which the more 
useful? First, therefore, “duty” is divided into three sections: what is virtuous, what is useful, and what is 
the better of two. Then, again, these three are divided into five classes; that is, two that are virtuous, two 
that are useful, and, lastly, the right judgment as to the choice between them. The first they say has to do 
with the moral dignity and integrity of life; the second with the conveniences of life, with wealth, 
resources, opportunities; whilst a right judgment must underlie the choice of any of them. This is what the 
philosophers say. 


28. But we measure nothing at all but that which is fitting and virtuous, and that by the rule of things 


future rather than of things present; and we state nothing to be useful but what will help us to the 
blessing of eternal life; certainly not that which will help us enjoy merely the present time. Nor do we 
recognize any advantages in opportunities and in the wealth of earthly goods, but consider them as 
disadvantages if not put aside, and to be looked on as a burden, when we have them, rather than as a loss 
when expended. 


29. This work of ours, therefore, is not superfluous, seeing that we and they regard duty in quite different 
ways. They reckon the advantages of this life among the good things, we reckon them among the evil 
things; for he who receives good things here, as the rich man in the parable, is tormented there; and 
Lazarus, who endured evil things here, there found comfort. Lastly, those who do not read their writings 
may read ours if they will—if, that is, they do not require great adornment of language or a skilfully- 
treated subject, but are satisfied with the simple charm of the subject itself. 


CHAPTER X 


What is seemly is often found in the sacred writings long before it appears in the books of the 
philosophers. Pythagoras borrowed the law of his silence from David. David’s rule, however, is the best, 
for our first duty is to have due measure in speaking. 


30. We are instructed and taught that “what is seemly” is put in our Scriptures in the first place. (In Greek 
it is called prepon.) For we read: “A Hymn beseems Thee, O God, in Sion.” In Greek this is: Soi prepei 
humnos ho theos en Sion. And the Apostle says: “Speak the things which become sound doctrine.” And 
elsewhere: “For it beseemed Him through Whom are all things and for Whom are all things, in bringing 
many sons unto glory, to make the Captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings.” 


31. Was Panaetius or Aristotle, who also wrote on duty, earlier than David? Why, Pythagoras himself, who 
lived before the time of Socrates, followed the prophet David’s steps and gave his disciples a law of 
silence. He went so far as to restrain his disciples from the use of speech for five years. David, on the 
other hand, gave his law, not with a view to impair the gift of nature, but to teach us to take heed to the 
words we utter. Pythagoras again made his rule, that he might teach men to speak by not speaking. But 
David made his, so that by speaking we might learn the more how to speak. How can there be instruction 
without exercise, or advance without practice? 


32. A man wishing to undergo a warlike training daily exercises himself with his weapons. As though 
ready for action he rehearses his part in the fight and stands forth just as if the enemy were in position 
before him. Or, with a view to acquiring skill and strength in throwing the javelin, he either puts his own 
arms to the proof, or avoids the blows of his foes, and escapes them by his watchful attention. The man 
that desires to navigate a ship on the sea, or to row, tries first on a river. They who wish to acquire an 
agreeable style of singing and a beautiful voice begin by bringing out their voice gradually by singing. And 
they who seek to win the crown of victory by strength of body and in a regular wrestling match, harden 
their limbs by daily practice in the wrestling school, foster their endurance, and accustom themselves to 
hard work. 


33. Nature herself teaches us this in the case of infants. For they first exercise themselves in the sounds 
of speech and so learn to speak. Thus these sounds of speech are a kind of practice, and a school for the 
voice. Let those then who want to learn to take heed in speaking not refuse what is according to nature, 
but let them use all watchful care; just as those who are on a watch-tower keep on the alert by watching, 
and not by going to sleep. For everything is made more perfect and strong by exercises proper and 
suitable to itself. 


34. David, therefore, was not always silent, but only for a time; not perpetually nor to all did he refuse to 
speak; but he used not to answer the enemy that provoked him, the sinner that exasperated him. As he 
says elsewhere: “As though he were deaf he heard not them that speak vanity and imagine deceit: and as 
though he were dumb he opened not his mouth to them.” Again, in another place, it is said: “Answer not a 
fool according to his folly, lest thou also be like to him.” 


35. The first duty then is to have due measure in our speech. In this way a sacrifice of praise is offered up 
to God; thus a godly fear is shown when the sacred Scriptures are read; thus parents are honoured. I 
know well that many speak because they know not how to keep silence. But it is not often any one is silent 
when speaking does not profit him. A wise man, intending to speak, first carefully considers what he is to 
say, and to whom he is to say it; also where and at what time. There is therefore such a thing as due 
measure in keeping silence and also in speaking; there is also such a thing as a due measure in what we 
do. It is a glorious thing to maintain the right standard of duty. 


CHAPTER XI 


It is proved by the witness of Scripture that all duty is either “ordinary” or “perfect.” To which is added a 
word in praise of mercy, and an exhortation to practise it. 


36. Every duty is either “ordinary” or “perfect,” a fact which we can also confirm by the authority of the 
Scriptures. For we read in the Gospel that the Lord said: “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments. He saith: Which? Jesus said to him: Thou shalt do no murder, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness, Honour thy father and thy mother, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” These are ordinary duties, to which something is wanting. 


37. Upon this the young man says to Him: “All these things have I kept from my youth up, what lack I yet? 
Jesus said unto him: If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell all thy goods and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven; and come and follow Me.” And earlier the same is written, where the Lord says 
that we must love our enemies, and pray for those that falsely accuse and persecute us, and bless those 
that curse us. This we are bound to do, if we would be perfect as our Father Who is in heaven; Who bids 
the sun to shed his rays over the evil and the good, and makes the lands of the whole universe fertile with 
rain and dew without any distinction. This, then, is a perfect duty (the Greeks call it katorthoma), whereby 
all things are put right which could have any failings in them. 


38. Mercy, also, is a good thing, for it makes men perfect, in that it imitates the perfect Father. Nothing 
graces the Christian soul so much as mercy; mercy as shown chiefly towards the poor, that thou mayest 
treat them as sharers in common with thee in the produce of nature, which brings forth the fruits of the 
earth for use to all. Thus thou mayest freely give to a poor man what thou hast, and in this way help him 
who is thy brother and companion. Thou bestowest silver; he receives life. Thou givest money; he 
considers it his fortune. Thy coin makes up all his property. 


39. Further, he bestows more on thee than thou on him, since he is thy debtor in regard to thy salvation. If 
thou clothe the naked, thou clothest thyself with righteousness; if thou bring the stranger under thy roof, 
if thou support the needy, he procures for thee the friendship of the saints and eternal habitations. That is 
no small recompense. Thou sowest earthly things and receivest heavenly. Dost thou wonder at the 
judgment of God in the case of holy Job? Wonder rather at his virtue, in that he could say: “I was an eye to 
the blind, and a foot to the lame. I was a father to the poor. Their shoulders were made warm with the 
skins of my lambs. The stranger dwelt not at my gates, but my door was open to every one that came.” 
Clearly blessed is he from whose house a poor man has never gone with empty hand. Nor again is any one 
more blessed than he who is sensible of the needs of the poor, and the hardships of the weak and helpless. 
In the day of judgment he will receive salvation from the Lord, Whom he will have as his debtor for the 
mercy he has shown. 


CHAPTER XII 


To prevent any one from being checked in the exercise of mercy, he shows that God cares for human 
actions; and proves on the evidence of Job that all wicked men are unhappy in the very abundance of their 
wealth. 


40. But many are kept back from the duty of showing active mercy, because they suppose that God does 
not care about the actions of men, or that He does not know what we do in secret, and what our 
conscience has in view. Some again think that His judgment in no wise seems to be just; for they see that 
sinners have abundance of riches, that they enjoy honours, health, and children; while, on the other hand, 
the just live in poverty and unhonoured, they are without children, sickly in body, and often in grief. 


41. That is no small point. For those three royal friends of Job declared him to be a sinner, because they 
saw that he, after being rich, became poor; that after having many children, he had lost them all, and that 
he was now covered with sores and was full of weals, and was a mass of wounds from head to foot. But 
holy Job made this declaration to them: “If I suffer thus because of my sins, why do the wicked live? They 
grow old also in riches, their seed is according to their pleasure, their children are before their eyes, their 
houses are prosperous; but they have no fear; there is no scourge from the Lord on them.” 


42. A faint-hearted man, seeing this, is disturbed in mind, and turns his attention away from it. Holy Job, 
when about to speak in the words of such a one, began thus, saying: “Bear with me, I also will speak; then 
laugh at me. For if I am found fault with, Iam found fault with as a man. Bear, therefore, the burden of my 
words.” For I am going to say (he means) what I do not approve; but I shall utter wrong words to refute 
you. Or, to translate it in another way: “How now? Am I found fault with by a man?” That is: a man cannot 
find fault with me because I have sinned, although I deserve to be found fault with; for ye do not find fault 
with me on the ground of an open sin, but estimate what I deserve for my offences by the extent of my 
misfortunes. Thus the faint-hearted man, seeing that the wicked succeed and prosper, whilst he himself is 
crushed by misfortune, says to the Lord: “Depart from me, I desire not the knowledge of Thy ways. What 
good is it that we serve Him, or what use to hasten to Him? In the hands of the wicked are all good things, 
but He sees not their works.” 


43. Plato has been greatly praised, because in his book “on the State,” he has made the person who 
undertook the part of objector against justice to ask pardon for his words, of which he himself did not 
approve; and to say that that character was only assumed for the sake of finding out the truth and to 
investigate the question at issue. And Cicero so far approved of this, that he also, in his book which he 


wrote “on the Commonwealth,” thought something must be said against that idea. 


44. How many years before these did Job live! He was the first to discover this, and to consider what 
excuses had to be made for this, not for the sake of decking out his eloquence, but for the sake of finding 
out the truth. At once he made the matter plain, stating that the lamp of the wicked is put out, that their 
destruction will come; that God, the teacher of wisdom and instruction, is not deceived, but is a judge of 
the truth. Therefore the blessedness of individuals must not be estimated at the value of their known 
wealth, but according to the voice of their conscience within them. For this, as a true and uncorrupted 
judge of punishments and rewards, decides between the deserts of the innocent and the guilty. The 
innocent man dies in the strength of his own simplicity, in the full possession of his own will; having a soul 
filled as it were with marrow. But the sinner, though he has abundance in life, and lives in the midst of 
luxury, and is redolent with sweet scents, ends his life in the bitterness of his soul, and brings his last day 
to a close, taking with him none of those good things which he once enjoyed—carrying away nothing with 
him but the price of his own wickedness. 


45. In thinking of this, deny if thou canst that a recompense is paid by divine judgment. The former feels 
happy in his heart, the latter wretched; that man on his own verdict is guiltless, this one a criminal; that 
man again is happy in leaving the world, this man grieves over it. Who can be pronounced guiltless that is 
not innocent in the sight of his own conscience? “Tell me,” he says, “where is the covering of his 
tabernacle; his token will not be found.” The life of the criminal is as a dream. He has opened his eyes. His 
repose has departed, his enjoyment has fled. Nay, that very repose of the wicked, which even while they 
live is only seeming, is now in hell, for alive they go down into hell. 


46. Thou seest the enjoyments of the sinner; but question his conscience. Will he not be more foul than 
any sepulchre? Thou beholdest his joy, thou admirest the bodily health of his children, and the amount of 
his wealth; but look within at the sores and wounds of his soul, the sadness of his heart. And what shall I 
say of his wealth, when thou readest: “For a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth”? When thou knowest, that though he seems to thee to be rich, to himself he is poor, and in 
his own person refutes thy judgment? What also shall I say of the number of his children and of his 
freedom from pain—when he is full of grief and decides that he will have no heir, and does not wish that 
those who copy his ways should succeed him? For the sinner really leaves no heir. Thus the wicked man is 
a punishment to himself, but the upright man is a grace to himself—and to either, whether good or bad, 
the reward of his deeds is paid in his own person. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The ideas of those philosophers are refuted who deny to God the care of the whole world, or of any of its 
parts. 


47. But let us return to our point, lest we seem to have lost sight of the break we made in answering the 
ideas of those who, seeing some wicked men, rich, joyous, full of honours, and powerful, whilst many 
upright men are in want and are weak,—suppose therefore that God either cares nothing about us (which 
is what the Epicureans say), or that He is ignorant of men’s actions as the wicked say—or that, if He 
knows all things, He is an unjust judge in allowing the good to be in want and the wicked to have 
abundance. But it did not seem out of place to make a digression to meet an idea of this kind and to 
contrast it with the feelings of those very persons whom they consider happy—for they think themselves 
wretched. I suppose they would believe themselves more readily than us. 


48. After this digression I consider it an easy matter to refute the rest—above all the declaration of those 
who think that God has no care whatever for the world. For instance, Aristotle declares that His 
providence extends only to the moon. But what workman is there who gives no care to his work? Who 
would forsake and abandon what he believes himself to have produced? If it is derogatory to rule, is it not 
more so to have created? Though there is no wrong involved in not creating anything, it is surely the 
height of cruelty not to care for what one has created. 


49. But if some deny God to be the Creator, and so count themselves amongst the beasts and irrational 
creatures, what shall we say of those who condemn themselves to such indignity? They themselves 
declare that God pervades all things, that all depend upon His power, that His might and majesty 
penetrate all the elements,—lands, heaven, and seas; yet they think it derogatory to Him to enter into 
man’s spirit, which is the noblest thing He has given us, and to be there with the full knowledge of the 
divine Majesty. 


50. But philosophers who are held to be reasonable laugh at the teacher of these ideas as besotted and 
licentious. But what shall I say of Aristotle’s idea? He thinks that God is satisfied with His own narrow 
bounds, and lives within the prescribed limits of His kingdom. This, however, is also what the poets’ tales 
tell us. For they relate that the world is divided between three gods, so that it has fallen to the lot of one 
to restrain and rule heaven, to another the sea, and to a third the lower regions. They have also to take 
care not to stir up war one with the other by allowing thoughts and cares about the belongings of others 
to take hold of them. In the same way, Aristotle also declares that God has no care for the earth, as He has 


III 


Against Hermogenes 


Containing an Argument Against His Opinion that Matter is Eternal. 


TRANSLATED BY DR. HOLMES. 


CHAPTER I 


THE OPINIONS OF HERMOGENES, BY THE PRESCRIPTIVE RULE OF ANTIQUITY SHOWN TO BE HERETICAL. NOT 
DERIVED FROM CHRISTIANITY, BUT FROM HEATHEN PHILOSOPHY. SOME OF THE TENETS MENTIONED 


We are accustomed, for the purpose of shortening argument, to lay down the rule against heretics of the 
lateness of their date. For in as far as by our rule, priority is given to the truth, which also foretold that 
there would be heresies, in so far must all later opinions be prejudged as heresies, being such as were, by 
the more ancient rule of truth, predicted as (one day) to happen. Now, the doctrine of Hermogenes has 
this taint of novelty. He is, in short, a man living in the world at the present time; by his very nature a 
heretic, and turbulent withal, who mistakes loquacity for eloquence, and supposes impudence to be 
firmness, and judges it to be the duty of a good conscience to speak ill of individuals. Moreover, he 
despises God’s law in his painting, maintaining repeated marriages, alleges the law of God in defence of 
lust, and yet despises it in respect of his art. He falsifies by a twofold process—with his cautery and his 
pen. He is a thorough adulterer, both doctrinally and carnally, since he is rank indeed with the contagion 
of your marriage-hacks, and has also failed in cleaving to the rule of faith as much as the apostle’s own 
Hermogenes. However, never mind the man, when it is his doctrine which I question. He does not appear 
to acknowledge any other Christ as Lord, though he holds Him in a different way; but by this difference in 
his faith he really makes Him another being,—nay, he takes from Him everything which is God, since he 
will not have it that He made all things of nothing. For, turning away from Christians to the philosophers, 
from the Church to the Academy and the Porch, he learned there from the Stoics how to place Matter (on 
the same level) with the Lord, just as if it too had existed ever both unborn and unmade, having no 
beginning at all nor end, out of which, according to him, the Lord afterwards created all things. 


CHAPTER II 


HERMOGENES, AFTER A PERVERSE INDUCTION FROM MERE HERETICAL ASSUMPTIONS, CONCLUDES THAT GOD 
CREATED ALL THINGS OUT OF PRE-EXISTING MATTER 


Our very bad painter has coloured this his primary shade absolutely without any light, with such 
arguments as these: He begins with laying down the premiss, that the Lord made all things either out of 
Himself, or out of nothing, or out of something; in order that, after he has shown that it was impossible for 
Him to have made them either out of Himself or out of nothing, he might thence affirm the residuary 
proposition that He made them out of something, and therefore that that something was Matter. He could 
not have made all things, he says, of Himself; because whatever things the Lord made of Himself would 
have been parts of Himself; but He is not dissoluble into parts, because, being the Lord, He is indivisible, 
and unchangeable, and always the same. Besides, if He had made anything out of Himself, it would have 
been something of Himself. Everything, however, both which was made and which He made must be 
accounted imperfect, because it was made of a part, and He made it of a part; or if, again, it was a whole 
which He made, who is a whole Himself, He must in that case have been at once both a whole, and yet not 
a whole; because it behoved Him to be a whole, that He might produce Himself, and yet not a whole, that 
He might be produced out of Himself. But this is a most difficult position. For if He were in existence, He 
could not be made, for He was in existence already; if, however, he were not in existence He could not 
make, because He was a nonentity. He maintains, moreover, that He who always exists, does not come 
into existence, but exists for ever and ever. He accordingly concludes that He made nothing out of 
Himself, since He never passed into such a condition as made it possible for Him to make anything out of 
Himself. In like manner, he contends that He could not have made all things out of nothing—thus: He 
defines the Lord as a being who is good, nay, very good, who must will to make things as good and 
excellent as He is Himself; indeed it were impossible for Him either to will or to make anything which was 
not good, nay, very good itself. Therefore all things ought to have been made good and excellent by Him, 
after His own condition. Experience shows, however, that things which are even evil were made by Him: 
not, of course, of His own will and pleasure; because, if it had been of His own will and pleasure, He 
would be sure to have made nothing unfitting or unworthy of Himself. That, therefore, which He made not 
of His own will must be understood to have been made from the fault of something, and that is from 
Matter, without a doubt. 


none for the sea or the lower regions. How is it that these philosophers shut out of their ranks the poets 
whose footsteps they follow? 


CHAPTER XIV 


Nothing escapes God’s knowledge. This is proved by the witness of the Scriptures and the analogy of the 
sun, which, although created, yet by its light or heat enters into all things. 


51. Next comes the answer to the question, whether God, not having failed to show care for His work, 
now fails to have knowledge of it? Thus it is written: “He that planted the ear, shall He not hear? He that 
made the eye, shall He not regard?” 


52. This false idea was not unknown to the holy prophets. David himself introduces men to speak whom 
pride has filled and claimed for its own. For what shows greater pride than when men who are living in sin 
think it unfit that other sinners should live, and say: “Lord, how long shall the ungodly, how long shall the 
ungodly triumph?” And later on: “And yet they say, the Lord shall not see: neither shall the God of Jacob 
regard it.” Whom the prophet answers, saying: “Take heed, ye unwise among the people: O ye fools, when 
will ye understand? He that planted the ear, shall He not hear? or He that made the eye, shall He not see? 
He that rebuketh the nations, shall He not punish?—He that teacheth man knowledge? The Lord knoweth 
the thoughts of man that they are vain.” Does He Who discerns whatsoever is vain not know what is holy, 
and is He ignorant of what He Himself has made? Can the workman be ignorant of his own work? This 
one is a man, yet he discerns what is hidden in his work; and God—shall He not know His own work? Is 
there more depth, then, in the work than in its author? Has He made something superior to Himself; the 
value of which, as its Author, He was ignorant of, and whose condition He knew not, though He was its 
Director? So much for these persons. 


53. But we are satisfied with the witness of Him Who says: “I search out the heart and the reins.” In the 
Gospel, also, the Lord Jesus says: “Why think ye evil in your hearts? For He knew they were thinking evil.” 
The evangelist also witnesses to this, saying: “For Jesus knew their thoughts.” 


54. The idea of these people will not trouble us much if we look at their actions. They will not have Him to 
be judge over them, Whom nothing deceives; they will not grant to Him the knowledge of things hidden, 
for they are afraid their own hidden things may be brought to light. But the Lord, also, “knowing their 
works, has given them over unto darkness. In the night,” he says, “he will be as a thief, and the eye of the 
adulterer will watch for the darkness, saying, No eye shall see me; he hath covered up his face.” For every 
one that avoids the light loves darkness, seeking to be hid, though he cannot be hid from God, Who knows 
not only what is transacted, but also what will be thought of, both in the depths of space and in the minds 
of men. Thus, again, he who speaks in the book Ecclesiasticus says: “Who seeth me? The darkness hath 
covered me, and the walls have hidden me; whom do | fear?” But although lying on his bed he may think 
thus, he is caught where he never thought of it. “It shall be,” it says, “a shame to him because he knew 
not what the fear of the Lord was.” 


55. But what can be more foolish than to suppose that anything escapes God’s notice, when the sun which 
supplies the light enters even hidden spots, and the strength of its heat reaches to the foundations of a 
house and its inner chambers? Who can deny that the depths of the earth, which the winter’s ice has 
bound together, are warmed by the mildness of spring? Surely the very heart of a tree feels the force of 
heat or cold, to such an extent that its roots are either nipped with the cold or sprout forth in the warmth 
of the sun. In short, wherever the mildness of heaven smiles on the earth, there the earth produces in 
abundance fruits of different kinds. 


56. If, then, the sun’s rays pour their light over all the earth and enter into its hidden spots; if they cannot 
be checked by iron bars or the barrier of heavy doors from getting within, how can it be impossible for the 
Glory of God, which is instinct with life, to enter into the thoughts and hearts of men that He Himself has 
created? And how shall it not see what He Himself has created? Did He make His works to be better and 
more powerful than He Himself is, Who made them (in this event) so as to escape the notice of their 
Creator whensoever they will? Did He implant such perfection and power in our mind that He Himself 
could not comprehend it when He wished? 


CHAPTER XV 


Those who are dissatisfied with the fact that the good receive evil, and the evil good, are shown by the 
example of Lazarus, and on the authority of Paul, that punishments and rewards are reserved for a future 
life. 


57. We have fully discussed two questions; and this discussion, as we think, has not turned out quite 
unfavourably for us. A third question yet remains; it is this: Why do sinners have abundance of wealth and 
riches, and fare sumptuously, and have no grief or sorrow; whilst the upright are in want, and are 
punished by the loss of wives or children? Now, that parable in the Gospel ought to satisfy persons like 
these; for the rich man was clothed in purple and fine linen, and dined sumptuously every day; but the 


beggar, full of sores, used to gather the crumbs of his table. After the death of the two, however, the 
beggar was in Abraham’s bosom in rest; the rich man was in torment. Is it not plain from this that rewards 
and punishments according to deserts await one after death? 


58. And surely this is but right. For in a contest there is much labour needed—and after the contest 
victory falls to some, to others disgrace. Is the palm ever given or the crown granted before the course is 
finished? Paul writes well; He says: “I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day; and not to me only, but unto all them also that love His appearing.” “In that day,” 
he says, He will give it—not here. Here he fought, in labours, in dangers, in shipwrecks, like a good 
wrestler; for he knew how that “through much tribulation we must enter into the kingdom of God.” 
Therefore no one can receive a reward, unless he has striven lawfully; nor is the victory a glorious one, 
unless the contest also has been toilsome. 


CHAPTER XVI 


To confirm what has been said above about rewards and punishments, he adds that it is not strange if 
there is no reward reserved for some in the future; for they do not labour here nor struggle. He goes on to 
say also that for this reason temporal goods are granted to these persons, so that they may have no 
excuse whatever. 


59. Is not he unjust who gives the reward before the end of the contest? Therefore the Lord says in the 
Gospel: “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” He said not: “Blessed are the 
rich,” but “the poor.” By the divine judgment blessedness begins there whence human misery is supposed 
to spring. “Blessed are they that hunger, for they shall be filled; Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted; Blessed are the merciful, for God will have mercy on them; Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God; Blessed are they that are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven; Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you for righteousness’ sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for plentiful is your 
reward in heaven.” A reward future and not present,—in heaven, not on earth,—has He promised shall be 
given. What further dost thou expect? What further is due? Why dost thou demand the crown with so 
much haste, before thou dost conquer? Why dost thou desire to shake off the dust and to rest? Why dost 
thou long to sit at the feast before the course is finished? As yet the people are looking on, the athletes 
are in the arena, and thou—dost thou already look for ease? 


60. Perhaps thou sayest: Why are the wicked joyous? why do they live in luxury? why do they not toil with 
me? It is because they who have not put down their names to strive for the crown are not bound to 
undergo the labours of the contest. They who have not gone down into the race-course do not anoint 
themselves with oil nor get covered with dust. For those whom glory awaits trouble is at hand. The 
perfumed spectators are wont to look on, not to join in the struggle, nor to endure the sun, the heat, the 
dust, and the showers. Let the athletes say to them: Come, strive with us. The spectators will but answer: 
We sit here now to decide about you, but you, if you conquer, will gain the glory of the crown and we shall 
not. 


61. They, then, who have devoted themselves to pleasures, luxury, robbery, gain, or honours are spectators 
rather than combatants. They have the profit of labour, but not the fruits of virtue. They love their ease; by 
cunning and wickedness they heap up riches; but they will pay the penalty of their iniquity, though it be 
late. Their rest will be in hell, thine in heaven; their home in the grave, thine in paradise. Whence Job said 
beautifully that they watch in the tomb, for they cannot have the calm of quiet rest which he enjoys who 
shall rise again. 


62. Do not, therefore, understand, or speak, or think as a child; nor as a child claim those things now 
which belong to a future time. The crown belongs to the perfect. Wait till that which is perfect is come, 
when thou mayest know—not through a glass as in a riddle, but face to face—the very form of truth made 
clear. Then will be made known why that person was rich who was wicked and a robber of other men’s 
goods, why another was powerful, why a third had many children, and yet a fourth was loaded with 
honours. 


63. Perhaps all this happens that the question may be asked of the robber: Thou wast rich, wherefore 
didst thou seize on the goods of others? Need did not force thee, poverty did not drive thee to it. Did I not 
make thee rich, that thou mightest have no excuse? So, too, it may be said to a person of power: Why 
didst thou not aid the widow, the orphans also, when enduring wrong? Wast thou powerless? Couldst thou 
not help? I made thee for this purpose, not that thou mightest do wrong, but that thou mightest check it. 
Is it not written for thee “Save him that endureth wrong?” Is it not written for thee: “Deliver the poor and 
needy out of the hand of the sinner”? It may be said also to the man who has abundance of good things: I 
have blessed thee with children and honours; I have granted thee health of body; why didst thou not 
follow my commands? My servant, what have I done to thee, or how have I grieved thee? Was it not I that 
gave thee children, bestowed honours, granted health to thee? Why didst thou deny me? Why didst thou 
suppose that thy actions would not come to my knowledge? Why didst thou accept my gifts, yet despise 


my commands? 


64. We can gather the same from the example of the traitor Judas. He was chosen among the Twelve 
Apostles, and had charge of the money bag, to lay it out upon the poor, that it might not seem as though 
he had betrayed the Lord because he was unhonoured or in want. Wherefore the Lord granted him this 
office, that He might also be justified in him; he would be guilty of a greater fault, not as one driven to it 
by wrong done to him, but as one misusing grace. 


CHAPTER XVII 


The duties of youth, and examples suitable to that age, are next put forth. 


65. Since it has been made sufficiently plain that there will be punishment for wickedness and reward for 
virtue, let us proceed to speak of the duties which have to be borne in mind from our youth up, that they 
may grow with our years. A good youth ought to have a fear of God, to be subject to his parents, to give 
honour to his elders, to preserve his purity; he ought not to despise humility, but should love forbearance 
and modesty. All these are an ornament to youthful years. For as seriousness is the true grace of an old 
man, and ardour of a young man, so also is modesty, as though by some gift of nature, well set off ina 
youth. 


66. Isaac feared the Lord, as was indeed but natural in the son of Abraham; being subject also to his 
father to such an extent that he would not avoid death in opposition to his father’s will. Joseph also, 
though he dreamed that sun and moon and stars made obeisance to him, yet was subject to his father’s 
will with ready obedience. So chaste was he, he would not hear even a word unless it were pure; humble 
was he even to doing the work of a slave, modest, even to taking flight, enduring, even to bearing 
imprisonment, so forgiving of wrong as even to repay it with good. Whose modesty was such, that, when 
seized by a woman, he preferred to leave his garment in her hands in flight, rather than to lay aside his 
modesty. Moses, also, and Jeremiah, chosen by the Lord to declare the words of God to the people, were 
for avoiding, through modesty, that which through grace they could do. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


On the different functions of modesty. How it should qualify both speech and silence, accompany chastity, 
commend our prayers to God, govern our bodily motions; on which last point reference is made to two 
clerics in language by no means unsuited to its object. Further he proceeds to say that one’s gait should 
be in accordance with that same virtue, and how careful one must be that nothing immodest come forth 
from one’s mouth, or be noticed in one’s body. All these points are illustrated with very appropriate 
examples. 


67. Lovely, then, is the virtue of modesty, and sweet is its grace! It is seen not only in actions, but even in 
our words, so that we may not go beyond due measure in speech, and that our words may not have an 
unbecoming sound. The mirror of our mind often enough reflects its image in our words. Sobriety weighs 
out the sound even of our voice, for fear that too loud a voice should offend the ear of any one. Nay, in 
singing itself the first rule is modesty, and the same is true in every kind of speech, too, so that a man may 
gradually learn to praise God, or to sing songs, or even to speak, in that the principles of modesty grace 
his advance. 


68. Silence, again, wherein all the other virtues rest, is the chief act of modesty. Only, if it is supposed to 
be a sign of a childish or proud spirit, it is accounted a reproach; if a sign of modesty, it is reckoned for 
praise. Susanna was silent in danger, and thought the loss of modesty was worse than loss of life. She did 
not consider that her safety should be guarded at the risk of her chastity. To God alone she spoke, to 
Whom she could speak out in true modesty. She avoided looking on the face of men. For there is also 
modesty in the glance of the eye, which makes a woman unwilling to look upon men, or to be seen by 
them. 


69. Let no one suppose that this praise belongs to chastity alone. For modesty is the companion of purity, 
in company with which chastity itself is safer. Shame, again, is good as a companion and guide of chastity, 
inasmuch as it does not suffer purity to be defiled in approaching even the outskirts of danger. This it is 
that, at the very outset of her recognition, commends the Mother of the Lord to those who read the 
Scriptures, and, as a credible witness, declares her worthy to be chosen to such an office. For when in her 
chamber, alone, she is saluted by the angel, she is silent, and is disturbed at his entrance, and the Virgin’s 
face is troubled at the strange appearance of a man’s form. And so, though she was humble, yet it was not 
because of this, but on account of her modesty, that she did not return his salutation, nor give him any 
answer, except to ask, when she had learnt that she should conceive the Lord, how this should be. She 
certainly did not speak merely for the sake of making a reply. 


70. In our very prayers, too, modesty is most pleasing, and gains us much grace from our God. Was it not 
this that exalted the publican, and commended him, when he dared not raise even his eyes to heaven? So 
he was justified by the judgment of the Lord rather than the Pharisee, whom overweening pride made so 


hideous. “Therefore let us pray in the incorruptibility of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of 
God of great price,” as St. Peter says. A noble thing, then, is modesty, which, though giving up its rights, 
seizing on nothing for itself, laying claim to nothing, and in some ways somewhat retiring within the 
sphere of its own powers, yet is rich in the sight of God, in Whose sight no man is rich. Rich is modesty, 
for it is the portion of God. Paul also bids that prayer be offered up with modesty and sobriety. He desires 
that this should be first, and, as it were, lead the way of prayers to come, so that the sinner’s prayer may 
not be boastful, but veiled, as it were, with the blush of shame, may merit a far greater degree of grace, in 
giving way to modesty at the remembrance of its fault. 


71. Modesty must further be guarded in our very movements and gestures and gait. For the condition of 
the mind is often seen in the attitude of the body. For this reason the hidden man of our heart (our inner 
self) is considered to be either frivolous, boastful, or boisterous, or, on the other hand, steady, firm, pure, 
and dependable. Thus the movement of the body is a sort of voice of the soul. 


72. Ye remember, my children, that a friend of ours who seemed to recommend himself by his assiduity in 
his duties, yet was not admitted by me into the number of the clergy, because his gestures were too 
unseemly. Also that I bade one, whom I found already among the clergy, never to go in front of me, 
because he actually pained me by the seeming arrogance of his gait. That is what I said when he returned 
to his duty after an offence committed. This alone I would not allow, nor did my mind deceive me. For both 
have left the Church. What their gait betrayed them to be, such were they proved to be by the 
faithlessness of their hearts. The one forsook his faith at the time of the Arian troubles; the other, through 
love of money, denied that he belonged to us, so that he might not have to undergo sentence at the hands 
of the Church. In their gait was discernible the semblance of fickleness, the appearance, as it were, of 
wandering buffoons. 


73. Some there are who in walking perceptibly copy the gestures of actors, and act as though they were 
bearers in the processions, and had the motions of nodding statues, to such an extent that they seem to 
keep a sort of time, as often as they change their step. 


74. Nor do I think it becoming to walk hurriedly, except when a case of some danger demands it, or a real 
necessity. For we often see those who hurry come up panting, and with features distorted. But if there is 
no reason for the need of such hurry, it gives cause for just offence. I am not, however, talking of those 
who have to hurry now and then for some particular reason, but of those to whom, by the yoke of constant 
habit, it has become a second nature. In the case of the former I cannot approve of their slow solemn 
movements, which remind one of the forms of phantoms. Nor do I care for the others with their headlong 
speed, for they put one in mind of the ruin of outcasts. 


75. A suitable gait is that wherein there is an appearance of authority and weight and dignity, and which 
has a calm collected bearing. But it must be of such a character that all effort and conceit may be 
wanting, and that it be simple and plain. Nothing counterfeit is pleasing. Let nature train our movements. 
If indeed there is any fault in our nature, let us mend it with diligence. And, that artifice may be wanting, 
let not amendment be wanting. 


76. But if we pay so much attention to things like these, how much more careful ought we to be to let 
nothing shameful proceed out of our mouth, for that defiles a man terribly. It is not food that defiles, but 
unjust disparagement of others and foul words. These things are openly shameful. In our office indeed 
must no word be let fall at all unseemly, nor one that may give offence to modesty. But not only ought we 
to say nothing unbecoming to ourselves, but we ought not even to lend our ears to words of this sort. Thus 
Joseph fled and left his garment, that he might hear nothing inconsistent with his modesty. For he who 
delights to listen, urges the other on to speak. 


77. To have full knowledge of what is foul is in the highest degree shameful. To see anything of this sort, if 
by chance it should happen, how dreadful that is! What, therefore, is displeasing to us in others, can that 
be pleasing in ourselves? Is not nature herself our teacher, who has formed to perfection every part of our 
body, so as to provide for what is necessary and to beautify and grace its form? However she has left plain 
and open to the sight those parts which are beautiful to look upon; among which, the head, set as it were 
above all, and the pleasant lines of the figure, and the appearance of the face are prominent, whilst their 
usefulness for work is ready to hand. But those parts in which there is a compliance with the necessities 
of nature, she has partly put away and hidden in the body itself, lest they should present a disgusting 
appearance, and partly, too, she has taught and persuaded us to cover them. 


78. Is not nature herself then a teacher of modesty? Following her example, the modesty of men, which I 
suppose is so called from the mode of knowing what is seemly, has covered and veiled what it has found 
hid in the frame of our body; like that door which Noah was bidden to make in the side of the ark; wherein 
we find a figure of the Church, and also of the human body, for through that door the remnants of food 
were cast out. Thus the Maker of our nature so thought of our modesty, and so guarded what was seemly 
and virtuous in our body, as to place what is unseemly behind, and to put it out of the sight of our eyes. Of 
this the Apostle says well: “Those members of the body which seem to be more feeble are necessary, and 
those members of the body which we think to be less honourable, upon these we bestow more abundant 
honour, and our uncomely parts have more abundant comeliness.” Truly, by following the guidance of 


nature, diligent care has added to the grace of the body. In another place I have gone more fully into this 
subject, and said that not only do we hide those parts which have been given us to hide, but also that we 
think it unseemly to mention by name their description, and the use of those members. 


79. And if these parts are exposed to view by chance, modesty is violated; but if on purpose, it is reckoned 
as utter shamelessness. Wherefore Ham, Noah’s son, brought disgrace upon himself; for he laughed when 
he saw his father naked, but they who covered their father received the gift of a blessing. For which 
cause, also, it was an ancient custom in Rome, and in many other states as well, that grown-up sons 
should not bathe with their parents, or sons-in-law with their fathers-in-law, in order that the great duty of 
reverence for parents should not be weakened. Many, however, cover themselves so far as they can in the 
baths, so that, where the whole body is bare, that part of it at least may be covered. 


80. The priests, also, under the old law, as we read in Exodus, wore breeches, as it was told Moses by the 
Lord: “And thou shalt make them linen breeches to cover their shame: from the loins even to the thighs 
they shall reach, and Aaron and his sons shall wear them, when they enter into the tabernacle of witness, 
and when they come unto the altar of the holy place to offer sacrifice, that they lay not sin upon 
themselves and die.” Some of us are said still to observe this, but most explain it spiritually, and suppose it 
was Said with a view to guarding modesty and preserving chastity. 


CHAPTER XIX 


How should seemliness be represented by a speaker? Does beauty add anything to virtue, and, if so, how 
much? Lastly, what care should we take that nothing conceited or effeminate be seen in us? 


81. It has given me pleasure to dwell somewhat at length on the various functions of modesty; for I speak 
to you who either can recognize the good that is in it in your own cases, or at least do not know its loss. 
Fitted as it is for all ages, persons, times, and places, yet it most beseems youthful and childish years. 


82. But at every age we must take care that all we do is seemly and becoming, and that the course of our 
life forms one harmonious and complete whole. Wherefore Cicero thinks that a certain order ought to be 
observed in what is seemly. He says that this lies in beauty, order, and in appointment fitted for action. 
This, as he says, it is difficult to explain in words, yet it can be quite sufficiently understood. 


83. Why Cicero should have introduced beauty, I do not quite understand; though it is true he also speaks 
in praise of the powers of the body. We certainly do not locate virtue in the beauty of the body, though, on 
the other hand, we do recognize a certain grace, as when modesty is wont to cover the face with a blush 
of shame, and to make it more pleasing. For as a workman is wont to work better the more suitable his 
materials are, so modesty is more conspicuous in the comeliness of the body. Only the comeliness of the 
body should not be assumed; it should be natural and artless, unstudied rather than elaborated, not 
heightened by costly and glistening garments, but just clad in ordinary clothing. One must see that 
nothing is wanting that one’s credit or necessity demands, whilst nothing must be added for the sake of 
splendour. 


84. The voice, too, should not be languid, nor feeble, nor womanish in its tone,—such a tone of voice as 
many are in the habit of using, under the idea of seeming important. It should preserve a certain quality, 
and rhythm, and a manly vigour. For all to do what is best suited to their character and sex, that is to 
attain to beauty of life. This is the best order for movements, this the employment fitted for every action. 
But as I cannot approve of a soft or weak tone of voice, or an effeminate gesture of the body, so also I 
cannot approve of what is boorish and rustic. Let us follow nature. The imitation of her provides us with a 
principle of training, and gives us a pattern of virtue. 


CHAPTER XX 


If we are to preserve our modesty we must avoid fellowship with profligate men, also the banquets of 
strangers, and intercourse with women; our leisure time at home should be spent in pious and virtuous 
pursuits. 


85. Modesty has indeed its rocks—not any that she brings with her, but those, I mean, which she often 
runs against, as when we associate with profligate men, who, under the form of pleasantry, administer 
poison to the good. And the latter, if they are very constant in their attendance at banquets and games, 
and often join in jests, enervate that manly gravity of theirs. Let us then take heed that, in wishing to relax 
our minds, we do not destroy all harmony, the blending as it were of all good works. For habit quickly 
bends nature in another direction. 


86. For this reason I think that what ye wisely do is befitting to the duties of clerics, and especially to 
those of the priesthood—namely, that ye avoid the banquets of strangers, but so that ye are still hospitable 
to travellers, and give no occasion for reproach by reason of your great care in the matter. Banquets with 
strangers engross one’s attention, and soon produce a love for feasting. Tales, also, of the world and its 
pleasures often creep in. One cannot shut one’s ears; and to forbid them is looked on as a sign of 


haughtiness. One’s glass, too, even against one’s will, is filled time after time. It is better surely to excuse 
oneself once for all at one’s own home, than often at another’s. When one rises sober, at any rate one’s 
presence need not be condemned by the insolence of another. 


87. There is no need for the younger clergy to go to the houses of widows or virgins, except for the sake of 
a definite visit, and in that case only with the elder clergy, that is, with the bishop, or, if the matter be 
somewhat important, with the priests. Why should we give room to the world to revile? What need is there 
for those frequent visits to give ground for rumours? What if one of those women should by chance fall? 
Why shouldst thou undergo the reproach of another’s fall? How many even strong men have been led 
away by their passions? How many are there who have not indeed yielded to sin, but have given ground 
for suspicion? 


88. Why dost thou not spend the time which thou hast free from thy duties in the church in reading? Why 
dost thou not go back again to see Christ? Why dost thou not address Him, and hear His voice? We 
address Him when we pray, we hear Him when we read the sacred oracles of God. What have we to do 
with strange houses? There is one house which holds all. They who need us can come to us. What have we 
to do with tales and fables? An office to minister at the altar of Christ is what we have received; no duty to 
make ourselves agreeable to men has been laid upon us. 


89. We ought to be humble, gentle, mild, serious, patient. We must keep the mean in all things, so that a 
calm countenance and quiet speech may show that there is no vice in our lives. 


CHAPTER XXI 


We must guard against anger, before it arises; if it has already arisen we must check and calm it, and if we 
cannot do this either, at least we should keep our tongue from abuse, so that our passions may be like 
boys’ quarrels. He relates what Archites said, and shows that David led the way in this matter, both in his 
actions and in his writings. 


90. Let anger be guarded against. If it cannot, however, be averted, let it be kept within bounds. For 
indignation is a terrible incentive to sin. It disorders the mind to such an extent as to leave no room for 
reason. The first thing, therefore, to aim at, if possible, is to make tranquillity of character our natural 
disposition by constant practice, by desire for better things, by fixed determination. But since passion is to 
a large extent implanted in our nature and character, so that it cannot be uprooted and avoided, it must 
be checked by reason, if, that is, it can be foreseen. And if the mind has already been filled with 
indignation before it could be foreseen or provided against in any way, we must consider how to conquer 
the passion of the mind, how to restrain our anger, that it may no more be so filled. Resist wrath, if 
possible; if not, give way, for it is written: “Give place to wrath.” 


91. Jacob dutifully gave way to his brother when angry, and to Rebecca; that is to say, taught by counsels 
of patience, he preferred to go away and live in foreign lands, rather than to arouse his brother’s anger; 
and then to return only when he thought his brother was appeased. Thus it was that he found such great 
grace with God. With what offers of willing service, with what gifts, did he reconcile his brother to himself 
again, so that he should not remember the blessing which had been taken away from him, but should only 
remember the reparation now offered? 


92. If, then, anger has got the start, and has already taken possession of thy mind, and mounted into thy 
heart, forsake not thy ground. Thy ground is patience, it is wisdom, it is reason, it is the allaying of 
indignation. And if the stubbornness of thy opponent rouses thee, and his perverseness drives thee to 
indignation: if thou canst not calm thy mind, check at least thy tongue. For so it is written: “Keep thy 
tongue from evil, and thy lips that they speak no guile. Seek peace and pursue it.” See the peace of holy 
Jacob, how great it was! First, then, calm thy mind. If thou canst not do this, put a restraint upon thy 
tongue. Lastly, omit not to seek for reconciliation. These ideas the speakers of the world have borrowed 
from us, and have set down in their writings. But he who said it first has the credit of understanding its 
meaning. 


93. Let us then avoid or at any rate check anger, so that we may not lose our share of praise, nor yet add 
to our list of sins. It is no light thing to calm one’s anger. It is no less difficult a thing than it is not to be 
roused at all. The one is an act of our own will, the other is an effect of nature. So quarrels among boys 
are harmless, and have more of a pleasant than a bitter character about them. And if boys quickly come to 
quarrel one with the other, they are easily calmed down again, and quickly come together with even 
greater friendliness. They do not know how to act deceitfully and artfully. Do not condemn these children, 
of whom the Lord says: “Except ye be converted and become as this child, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” So also the Lord Himself, Who is the Power of God, as a Boy, when He was reviled, 
reviled not again, when He was struck, struck not back. Set then thy mind on this—like a child never to 
keep an injury in mind, never to show malice, but that all things may be done blamelessly by thee. Regard 
not the return made thee by others. Hold thy ground. Guard the simplicity and purity of thy heart. Answer 
not an angry man according to his anger, nor a foolish man according to his folly. One fault quickly calls 
forth another. If stones are rubbed together, does not fire break forth? 


94. The heathen—(they are wont to exaggerate everything in speaking)—make much of the saying of the 
philosopher Archites of Tarentum, which he spoke to his bailiff: “O you wretched man, how I would punish 
you, if I were not angry.” But David already before this had in his indignation held back his armed hand. 
How much greater a thing it is not to revile again, than not to avenge oneself! The warriors, too, prepared 
to take vengeance against Nabal, Abigail restrained by her prayers. From whence we perceive that we 
ought not only to yield to timely entreaties, but also to be pleased with them. So much was David pleased 
that he blessed her who intervened, because he was restrained from his desire for revenge. 


95. Already before this he had said of his enemies: “For they cast iniquity upon me, and in their wrath 
they were grievous to me.” Let us hear what he said when overwhelmed in wrath: “Who will give me 
wings like a dove, and I will flee away and be at rest.” They kept provoking him to anger, but he sought 
quietness. 


96. He had also said: “Be ye angry and sin not.” The moral teacher who knew that the natural disposition 
should rather be guided by a reasonable course of teaching, than be eradicated, teaches morals, and says: 
“Be angry where there is a fault against which ye ought to be angry.” For it is impossible not to be roused 
up by the baseness of many things; otherwise we might be accounted, not virtuous, but apathetic and 
neglectful. Be angry therefore, so that ye keep free from fault, or, in other words: If ye are angry, do not 
sin, but overcome wrath with reason. Or one might put it thus: If ye are angry, be angry with yourselves, 
because ye are roused, and ye will not sin. For he who is angry with himself, because he has been so 
easily roused, ceases to be angry with another. But he who wishes to prove his anger is righteous only 
gets the more inflamed, and quickly falls into sin. “Better is he,” as Solomon says, “that restraineth his 
anger, than he that taketh a city,” for anger leads astray even brave men. 


97. We ought therefore to take care that we do not get into a flurry, before reason prepares our minds. For 
oftentimes anger or distress or fear of death almost deprives the soul of life, and beats it down by a 
sudden blow. It is therefore a good thing to anticipate this by reflection, and to exercise the mind by 
considering the matter. So the mind will not be roused by any sudden disturbance, but will grow calm, 
being held in by the yoke and reins of reason. 


CHAPTER XXII 


On reflection and passion, and on observing propriety of speech, both in ordinary conversation and in 
holding discussions. 


98. There are two kinds of mental motions—those of reflection and of passion. The one has to do with 
reflection, the other with passion. There is no confusion one with the other, for they are markedly 
different and unlike. Reflection has to search and as it were to grind out the truth. Passion prompts and 
stimulates us to do something. Thus by its very nature reflection diffuses tranquillity and calm; and 
passion sends forth the impulse to act. Let us then be ready to allow reflection on good things to enter 
into our mind, and to make passion submit to reason (if indeed we wish to direct our minds to guard what 
is seemly), lest desire for anything should shut out reason. Rather let reason test and see what befits 
virtue. 


99. And since we have said that we must aim at the observance of what is seemly, so as to know what is 
the due measure in our words and deeds, and as order in speech rather than in action comes first; speech 
is divided into two kinds: first, as it is used in friendly conversation, and then in the treatment and 
discussion of matters of faith and justice. In either case we must take care that there is no irritation. Our 
language should be mild and quiet, and full of kindness and courtesy and free from insult. Let there be no 
obstinate disputes in our familiar conversations, for they are wont only to bring up useless subjects, 
rather than to supply anything useful. Let there be discussion without wrath, urbanity without bitterness, 
warning without sharpness, advice without giving offence. And as in every action of our life we ought to 
take heed to this, in order that no overpowering impulse of our mind may ever shut out reason (let us 
always keep a place for counsel), so, too, ought we to observe that rule in our language, so that neither 
wrath nor hatred may be aroused, and that we may not show any signs of our greed or sloth. 


100. Let our language be of this sort, more especially when we are speaking of the holy Scriptures. For of 
what ought we to speak more often than of the best subject of conversation, of its exhortation to 
watchfulness, its care for good instruction? Let us have a reason for beginning, and let our end be within 
due limits. For a speech that is wearisome only stirs up anger. But surely it is most unseemly that when 
every kind of conversation generally gives additional pleasure, this should give cause of offence! 


101. The treatment also of such subjects as the teaching of faith, instruction on self-restraint, discussion 
on justice, exhortation to activity, must not be taken up by us and fully gone into all at one time, but must 
be carried on in course, so far as we can do it, and as the subject-matter of the passage allows. Our 
discourse must not be too lengthy, nor too soon cut short, for fear the former should leave behind it a 
feeling of aversion, and the latter produce carelessness and neglect. The address should be plain and 
simple, clear and evident, full of dignity and weight; it should not be studied or too refined, nor yet, on the 
other hand, be unpleasing and rough in style. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Jests, although at times they may be quite proper, should be altogether banished among clerics. The voice 
should be plain and frank. 


102. Men of the world give many further rules about the way to speak, which I think we may pass over; 
as, for instance, the way jesting should be conducted. For though at times jests may be proper and 
pleasant, yet they are unsuited to the clerical life. For how can we adopt those things which we do not find 
in the holy Scriptures? 


103. We must also take care that in relating stories we do not alter the earnest purpose of the harder rule 
we have set before us. “Woe unto you that laugh, for ye shall weep,” says the Lord. Do we seek for 
something to laugh at, that laughing here we may weep hereafter? I think we ought to avoid not only 
broad jokes, but all kinds of jests, unless perchance it is not unfitting at the time for our conversation to 
be agreeable and pleasant. 


104. In speaking of the voice, I certainly think it ought to be plain and clear. That it should be musical is a 
gift of nature, and is not to be won by exertion. Let it be distinct in its pronunciation and full of a manly 
vigour, but let it be free from a rough and rustic twang. See, too, that it does not assume a theatrical 
accent, but rather keeps true to the inner meaning of the words it utters. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


There are three things to be noticed in the actions of our life. First, our passions are to be controlled by 
our reason; next, we ought to observe a suitable moderation in our desires; and, lastly, everything ought 
to be done at the right time and in the proper order. All these qualities shone forth so conspicuously in the 
holy men of Old Testament time, that it is evident they were well furnished with what men call the 
cardinal virtues. 


105. I think I have said enough on the art of speaking. Let us now consider what beseems an active life. 
We note that there are three things to be regarded in connection with this subject. One is, that passion 
should not resist our reason. In that way only can our duties be brought into line with what is seemly. For 
if passion yields to reason we can easily maintain what is seemly in our duties. Next, we must take care 
lest, either by showing greater zeal or less than the matter we take up demands, we look as though we 
were taking up a small matter with great parade or were treating a great matter with but little care. 
Thirdly, as regards moderation in our endeavours and works, and also with regard to order in doing things 
and in the right timing of things, I think that everything should be open and straightforward. 


106. But first comes that which I may call the foundation of all, namely, that our passions should obey our 
reason. The second and third are really the same—moderation in either case. There is room with us for 
the survey of a pleasing form, which is accounted beauty, and the consideration of dignity. Next follows 
the consideration of the order and the timing of things. These, then, are the three points, and we must see 
whether we can show them in perfection in any one of the saints. 


107. First there is our father Abraham, who was formed and called for the instruction of generations to 
come. When bidden to go forth from his own country and kindred and from his father’s house, though 
bound and held back by many ties of relationship, did he not give proof that in him passion was subject to 
reason? Who does not delight in the sweet charms of his native land, his kindred, and his own home? 
Their sweetness then delighted him. But the thought of the heavenly command and of an eternal reward 
influenced him more. Did he not reflect that he could not take his wife with him without the greatest 
danger, unused as she was to hardships, and so tender to bear insults, and so beautiful as to be likely to 
arouse the lust of profligate men? Yet he decided somewhat deliberately to undergo all this rather than to 
escape it by making excuses. Lastly, when he had gone into Egypt, he advised her to say she was his 
sister, not his wife. 


108. See here what passions are at work! He feared for the chastity of his wife, he feared for his own 
safety, he had his suspicions about the lust of the Egyptians, and yet the reasonableness of performing his 
duty to God prevailed with him. For he thought that by the favour of God he could be safe everywhere, but 
if he offended the Lord he could not abide unharmed even at home. Thus reason conquered passion, and 
brought it into subjection to itself. 


109. When his nephew was taken captive, without being terrified or dismayed at the hordes of so many 
kings, he resumed the war. And after the victory was gained he refused his share of the spoil, which he 
himself had really won. Also, when a son was promised him, though he thought of the lost vigour of his 
body, now as good as dead, and the barrenness of his wife, and his own great age, he believed God, 
though it was against the law of nature. 


110. Note how everything meets together here. Passion was not wanting, but it was checked. Here was a 
mind equable in action, which neither treated great things as unimportant or little things as great. Here 
there was moderation in different affairs, order in things, fitness of occasion, due measure in words. He 


was foremost in faith, conspicuous in virtue, vigorous in battle, in victory not greedy, at home hospitable, 
and to his wife attentive. 


111. Jacob also, his holy grandson, loved to pass his time at home free from danger; but his mother 
wished him to live in foreign parts, and so give place to his brother’s anger. Sound counsels prevailed over 
natural feelings. An exile from home, banished from his parents, yet everywhere, in all he did, he 
observed due measure, such as was fitting, and made use of his opportunities at the right time. So dear 
was he to his parents at home, that the one, moved by the promptness of his compliance, gave him his 
blessing, the other inclined towards him with tender love. In the judgment of his brother, also, he was 
placed first, when he thought that he ought to give up his food to his brother. For though according to his 
natural inclinations he wished for food, yet when asked for it he gave it up from a feeling of brotherly 
affection. He was a faithful shepherd of the flock for his master, an attentive son-in-law to his father-in- 
law; he was active in work, sparing in his meals, conspicuous in making amends, lavish in repaying. Nay, 
so well did he calm his brother’s anger that he received his favour, though he had feared his enmity. 


112. What shall I say of Joseph? He certainly had a longing for freedom, and yet endured the bonds of 
servitude. How meek he was in slavery, how unchanging in virtue, how kindly in prison! Wise, too, in 
interpreting, and self-restrained in exercising his power! In the time of plenty was he not careful? In the 
time of famine was he not fair? Did he not praiseworthily do everything in order, and use opportunities at 
their season; giving justice to his people by the restraining guidance of his office? 


113. Job also, both in prosperity and adversity, was blameless, patient, pleasing, and acceptable to God. 
He was harassed with pain, yet could find consolation. 


114. David also was brave in war, patient in time of adversity, peaceful at Jerusalem, in the hour of victory 
merciful, on committing sin repentant, in his old age foreseeing. He preserved due measure in his actions, 
and took his opportunities as they came. He has set them down in the songs of succeeding years; and so it 
seems to me that he has by his life no less than by the sweetness of his hymns poured forth an undying 
song of his own merits to God. 


115. What duty connected with the chief virtues was wanting in these men? In the first place they showed 
prudence, which is exercised in the search of the truth, and which imparts a desire for full knowledge; 
next, justice, which assigns each man his own, does not claim another’s, and disregards its own 
advantage, so as to guard the rights of all; thirdly, fortitude, which both in warfare and at home is 
conspicuous in greatness of mind and distinguishes itself in the strength of the body; fourthly, 
temperance, which preserves the right method and order in all things that we think should either be done 
or said. 


CHAPTER XXV 


A reason is given why this book did not open with a discussion of the above-mentioned virtues. It is also 
concisely pointed out that the same virtues existed in the ancient fathers. 


116. Perhaps, as the different classes of duties are derived from these four virtues, some one may say that 
they ought to have been described first of all. But it would have been artificial to have given a definition of 
duty at the outset, and then to have gone on to divide it up into various classes. We have avoided what is 
artificial, and have put forward the examples of the fathers of old. These certainly offer us no uncertainty 
as regards our understanding them, and give us no room for subtlety in our discussion of them. Let the 
life of the fathers, then, be for us a mirror of virtue, not a mere collection of shrewd and clever acts. Let 
us show reverence in following them, not mere cleverness in discussing them. 


117. Prudence held the first place in holy Abraham. For of him the Scriptures say: “Abraham believed God, 
and that was counted to him for righteousness;” for no one is prudent who knows not God. Again: “The 
fool hath said, There is no God;” for a wise man would not say so. How is he wise who looks not for his 
Maker, but says to a stone: “Thou art my father”? Who says to the devil as the Manichaean does: “Thou 
art the author of my being”? How is Arius wise, who prefers an imperfect and inferior creator to one who 
is a true and perfect one? How can Marcion or Eunomius be wise, who prefer to have an evil rather than a 
good God? And how can he be wise who does not fear his God? For: “The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom.” Elsewhere, too, it stands: “The wise turn not aside from the mouth of the Lord, but come near 
Him in their confession of His greatness.” So when the Scripture says: “It was counted to him for 
righteousness,” that brought to him the grace of another virtue. 


118. The chief amongst ourselves have stated that prudence lies in the knowledge of the truth. But who of 
them all excelled Abraham, David, or Solomon in this? Then they go on to say that justice has regard to 
the whole community of the human race. So David said: “He hath dispersed abroad and given to the poor, 
His righteousness remaineth for ever.” The just man has pity, the just man lends. The whole world of 
riches lies at the feet of the wise and the just. The just man regards what belongs to all as his own, and his 
own as common property. The man just accuses himself rather than others. For he is just who does not 
spare himself, and who does not suffer his secret actions to be concealed. See now how just Abraham was! 


In his old age he begat a son according to promise, and when the Lord demanded him for sacrifice he did 
not think he ought to refuse him, although he was his only son. 


119. Note here all these four virtues in one act. It was wise to believe God, and not to put love for his son 
before the commands of his Creator. It was just to give back what had been received. It was brave to 
restrain natural feelings by reason. The father led the victim; the son asked where it was: the father’s 
feelings were hardly tried, but were not overcome. The son said again: “My father,” and thus pierced his 
father’s heart, though without weakening his devotion to God. The fourth virtue, temperance, too, was 
there. Being just he preserved due measure in his piety, and order in all he had to carry out. And so in 
bringing what was needed for the sacrifice, in lighting the fire, in binding his son, in drawing the knife, in 
performing the sacrifice in due order; thus he merited as his reward that he might keep his son. 


120. Is there greater wisdom than holy Jacob’s, who saw God face to face and won a blessing? Can there 
be higher justice than his in dividing with his brother what he had acquired, and offering it as a gift? What 
greater fortitude than his in striving with God? What moderation so true as his, who acted with such 
moderation as regards time and place, as to prefer to hide his daughter’s shame rather than to avenge 
himself? For being set in the midst of foes, he thought it better to gain their affections than to concentrate 
their hate on himself. 


121. How wise also was Noah, who built the whole of the ark! How just again! For he alone, preserved of 
all to be the father of the human race, was made a survivor of past generations, and the author of one to 
come; he was born, too, rather for the world and the universe than for himself. How brave he was to 
overcome the flood! how temperate to endure it! When he had entered the ark, with what moderation he 
passed the time! When he sent forth the raven and the dove, when he received them on their return, when 
he took the opportunity of leaving the ark, with what moderation did he make use of these occasions! 


CHAPTER XXVI 


In investigating the truth the philosophers have broken through their own rules. Moses, however, showed 
himself more wise than they. The greater the dignity of wisdom, the more earnestly must we strive to gain 
it. Nature herself urges us all to do this. 


122. It is said, therefore, that in investigating the truth, we must observe what is seemly. We ought to look 
for what is true with the greatest care. We must not put forward falsehood for truth, nor hide the truth in 
darkness, nor fill the mind with idle, involved, or doubtful matters. What so unseemly as to worship a 
wooden thing, which men themselves have made? What shows such darkness as to discuss subjects 
connected with geometry and astronomy (which they approve of), to measure the depths of space, to shut 
up heaven and earth within the limits of fixed numbers, to leave aside the grounds of salvation and to seek 
for error? 


123. Moses, learned as he was in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, did not approve of those things, but 
thought that kind of wisdom both harmful and foolish. Turning away therefrom, he sought God with all the 
desire of his heart, and thus saw, questioned, heard Him when He spoke. Who is more wise than he whom 
God taught, and who brought to nought all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and all the powers of their craft 
by the might of his works? He did not treat things unknown as well known, and so rashly accept them. Yet 
these philosophers, though they do not consider it contrary to nature, nor shameful for themselves to 
worship, and to ask help from an idol which knows nothing, teach us that these two things mentioned in 
the words just spoken, which are in accordance both with nature and with virtue, ought to be avoided. 


124. The loftier the virtue of wisdom is, the more I say we ought to strive for it, so that we may be able to 
attain to it. And that we may have no ideas which are contrary to nature, or are disgraceful, or unfitting, 
we ought to give two things, that is, time and care, to considering matters for the sake of investigating 
them. For there is nothing in which man excels all other living creatures more than in the fact that he has 
reason, seeks out the origin of things, thinks that the Author of his being should be searched out. For in 
His hand is our life and death; He rules this world by His nod. And to Him we know that we must give a 
reason for our actions. For there is nothing which is more of a help to a good life than to believe that He 
will be our judge, Whom hidden things do not escape, and unseemly things offend, and good deeds 
delight. 


125. In all men, then, there lies, in accordance with human nature, a desire to search out the truth, which 
leads us on to have a longing for knowledge and learning, and infuses into us a wish to seek after it. To 
excel in this seems a noble thing to mankind; but there are only few who attain to it. And they, by deep 
thought, by careful deliberation, spend no little labour so as to be able to attain to that blessed and 
virtuous life, and to approach its likeness in their actions. “For not he that saith to Me Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth those things that I say.” To have a desire for 
knowledge without actions to correspond—well! I do not know whether that carries anything more with it. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


CHAPTER III 


AN ARGUMENT OF HERMOGENES. THE ANSWER: WHILE GOD IS A TITLE ETERNALLY APPLICABLE TO THE DIVINE 
BEING, LORD AND FATHER ARE ONLY RELATIVE APPELLATIONS, NOT ETERNALLY APPLICABLE. AN 
INCONSISTENCY IN THE ARGUMENT OF HERMOGENES POINTED OUT 


He adds also another point: that as God was always God, there was never a time when God was not also 
Lord. But it was in no way possible for Him to be regarded as always Lord, in the same manner as He had 
been always God, if there had not been always, in the previous eternity, a something of which He could be 
regarded as evermore the Lord. So he concludes that God always had Matter co-existent with Himself as 
the Lord thereof. Now, this tissue of his I shall at once hasten to pull abroad. I have been willing to set it 
out in form to this length, for the information of those who are unacquainted with the subject, that they 
may know that his other arguments likewise need only be understood to be refuted. We affirm, then, that 
the name of God always existed with Himself and in Himself—but not eternally so the Lord. Because the 
condition of the one is not the same as that of the other. God is the designation of the substance itself, that 
is, of the Divinity; but Lord is (the name) not of substance, but of power. I maintain that the substance 
existed always with its own name, which is God; the title Lord was afterwards added, as the indication 
indeed of something accruing. For from the moment when those things began to exist, over which the 
power of a Lord was to act, God, by the accession of that power, both became Lord and received the name 
thereof. Because God is in like manner a Father, and He is also a Judge; but He has not always been 
Father and Judge, merely on the ground of His having always been God. For He could not have been the 
Father previous to the Son, nor a Judge previous to sin. There was, however, a time when neither sin 
existed with Him, nor the Son; the former of which was to constitute the Lord a Judge, and the latter a 
Father. In this way He was not Lord previous to those things of which He was to be the Lord. But He was 
only to become Lord at some future time: just as He became the Father by the Son, and a Judge by sin, so 
also did He become Lord by means of those things which He had made, in order that they might serve 
Him. Do I seem to you to be weaving arguments, Hermogenes? How neatly does Scripture lend us its aid, 
when it applies the two titles to Him with a distinction, and reveals them each at its proper time! For (the 
title) God, indeed, which always belonged to Him, it names at the very first: “In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth;” and as long as He continued making, one after the other, those things of which 
He was to be the Lord, it merely mentions God. “And God said,” “and God made,” “and God saw;” but 
nowhere do we yet find the Lord. But when He completed the whole creation, and especially man himself, 
who was destined to understand His sovereignty in a way of special propriety, He then is designated Lord. 
Then also the Scripture added the name Lord: “And the Lord God, Deus Dominus, took the man, whom He 
had formed;” “And the Lord God commanded Adam.” Thenceforth He, who was previously God only, is the 
Lord, from the time of His having something of which He might be the Lord. For to Himself He was always 
God, but to all things was He only then God, when He became also Lord. Therefore, in as far as 
(Hermogenes) shall suppose that Matter was eternal, on the ground that the Lord was eternal, in so far 
will it be evident that nothing existed, because it is plain that the Lord as such did not always exist. Now I 
mean also, on my own part, to add a remark for the sake of ignorant persons, of whom Hermogenes is an 
extreme instance, and actually to retort against him his own arguments. For when he denies that Matter 
was born or made, I find that, even on these terms, the title Lord is unsuitable to God in respect of Matter, 
because it must have been free, when by not having a beginning it had not an author. The fact of its past 
existence it owed to no one, so that it could be a subject to no one. Therefore ever since God exercised His 
power over it, by creating (all things) out of Matter, although it had all along experienced God as its Lord, 
yet Matter does, after all, demonstrate that God did not exist in the relation of Lord to it, although all the 
while He was really so. 


CHAPTER IV 
HERMOGENES GIVES DIVINE ATTRIBUTES TO MATTER, AND SO MAKES TWO GODS 


At this point, then, I shall begin to treat of Matter, how that, (according to Hermogenes,) God compares it 
with Himself as equally unborn, equally unmade, equally eternal, set forth as being without a beginning, 
without an end. For what other estimate of God is there than eternity? What other condition has eternity 
than to have ever existed, and to exist yet for evermore by virtue of its privilege of having neither 
beginning nor end? Now, since this is the property of God, it will belong to God alone, whose property it is 
—of course on this ground, that if it can be ascribed to any other being, it will no longer be the property of 
God, but will belong, along with Him, to that being also to which it is ascribed. For “although there be that 
are called gods” in name, “whether in heaven or in earth, yet to us there is but one God the Father, of 
whom are all things;” whence the greater reason why, in our view, that which is the property of God ought 
to be regarded as pertaining to God alone, and why (as I have already said) that should cease to be sucha 
property, when it is shared by another being. Now, since He is God, it must necessarily be a unique mark 
of this quality, that it be confined to One. Else, what will be unique and singular, if that is not which has 
nothing equal to it? What will be principal, if that is not which is above all things, before all things, and 
from which all things proceed? By possessing these He is God alone, and by His sole possession of them 
He is One. If another also shared in the possession, there would then be as many gods as there were 
possessors of these attributes of God. Hermogenes, therefore, introduces two gods: he introduces Matter 
as God’s equal. God, however, must be One, because that is God which is supreme; but nothing else can 


The first source of duty is prudence, from whence spring three other virtues; and they cannot be 
separated or torn asunder, since they are mutually connected one with the other. 


126. The first source of duty, then, is prudence. For what is more of a duty than to give to the Creator all 
one’s devotion and reverence? This source, however, is drawn off into other virtues. For justice cannot 
exist without prudence, since it demands no small amount of prudence to see whether a thing is just or 
unjust. A mistake on either side is very serious. “For he that says a just man is unjust, or an unjust man is 
just, is accursed with God. Wherefore does justice abound unto the wicked?” says Solomon. Nor, on the 
other hand, can prudence exist without justice, for piety towards God is the beginning of understanding. 
On which we notice that this is a borrowed rather than an original idea among the worldly wise, for piety 
is the foundation of all virtues. 


127. But the piety of justice is first directed towards God; secondly, towards one’s country; next, towards 
parents; lastly, towards all. This, too, is in accordance with the guidance of nature. From the beginning of 
life, when understanding first begins to be infused into us, we love life as the gift of God, we love our 
country and our parents; lastly, our companions, with whom we like to associate. Hence arises true love, 
which prefers others to self, and seeks not its own, wherein lies the pre-eminence of justice. 


128. It is ingrained in all living creatures, first of all, to preserve their own safety, to guard against what is 
harmful, to strive for what is advantageous. They seek food and converts, whereby they may protect 
themselves from dangers, storms, and sun,—all which is a mark of prudence. Next we find that all the 
different creatures are by nature wont to herd together, at first with fellows of their own class and sort, 
then also with others. So we see oxen delighted to be in herds, horses in droves, and especially like with 
like, stags, also, in company with stags and often with men. And what should I say on their desire to have 
young, and on their offspring, or even on their passions, wherein the likeness of justice is conspicuous? 


129. It is clear, then, that these and the remaining virtues are related to one another. For courage, which 
in war preserves one’s country from the barbarians, or at home defends the weak, or comrades from 
robbers, is full of justice; and to know on what plan to defend and to give help, how to make use of 
opportunities of time and place, is the part of prudence and moderation, and temperance itself cannot 
observe due measure without prudence. To know a fit opportunity, and to make return according to what 
is right, belongs to justice. In all these, too, large-heartedness is necessary, and fortitude of mind, and 
often of body, so that we may carry out what we wish. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


A community rests upon justice and good-will. Two parts of the former, revenge and private possession, 
are not recognized by Christians. What the Stoics say about common property and mutual help has been 
borrowed from the sacred writings. The greatness of the glory of justice, and what hinders access to it. 


130. Justice, then, has to do with the society of the human race, and the community at large. For that 
which holds society together is divided into two parts,—justice and good-will, which also is called 
liberality and kindness. Justice seems to me the loftier, liberality the more pleasing, of the two. The one 
gives judgment, the other shows goodness. 


131. But that very thing is excluded with us which philosophers think to be the office of justice. For they 
say that the first expression of justice is, to hurt no one, except when driven to it by wrongs received. This 
is put aside by the authority of the Gospel. For the Scripture wills that the Spirit of the Son of Man should 
be in us, Who came to give grace, not to bring harm. 


132. Next they considered it consonant with justice that one should treat common, that is, public property 
as public, and private as private. But this is not even in accord with nature, for nature has poured forth all 
things for all men for common use. God has ordered all things to be produced, so that there should be 
food in common to all, and that the earth should be a common possession for all. Nature, therefore, has 
produced a common right for all, but greed has made it a right for a few. Here, too, we are told that the 
Stoics taught that all things which are produced on the earth are created for the use of men, but that men 
are born for the sake of men, so that mutually one may be of advantage to another. 


133. But whence have they got such ideas but out of the holy Scriptures? For Moses wrote that God said: 
“Let us make man in our image, after our likeness, and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth.” And David said: “Thou hast put all things under his feet; all sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of 
the field, the fowls of the air, and the fishes of the sea.” So these philosophers have learnt from our 
writings that all things were made subject to man, and, therefore, they think that all things were produced 
also for man’s sake. 


134. That man was made for the sake of man we find stated also in the books of Moses, when the Lord 
says: “It is not good that man should be alone, let us make him an helpmeet for him.” Thus the woman 
was given to the man to help him. She should bear him children, that one man might always be a help to 
another. Again, before the woman was formed, it was said of Adam: “There was not found an help-meet for 


him.” For one man could not have proper help but from another. Amongst all the living creatures, 
therefore, there was none meet for him, or, to put it plainly, none to be his helper. Hence a woman was 
looked for to help him. 


135. Thus, in accordance with the will of God and the union of nature, we ought to be of mutual help one 
to the other, and to vie with each other in doing duties, to lay all our advantages as it were before all, and 
(to use the words of Scripture) to bring help one to the other from a feeling of devotion or of duty, by 
giving money, or by doing something, at any rate in some way or other; so that the charm of human 
fellowship may ever grow sweeter amongst us, and none may ever be recalled from their duty by the fear 
of danger, but rather account all things, whether good or evil, as their own concern. Thus holy Moses 
feared not to undertake terrible wars for his people’s sake, nor was he afraid of the arms of the mightiest 
kings, nor yet was he frightened at the savagery of barbarian nations. He put on one side the thought of 
his own safety so as to give freedom to the people. 


136. Great, then, is the glory of justice; for she, existing rather for the good of others than of self, is an aid 
to the bonds of union and fellowship amongst us. She holds so high a place that she has all things laid 
under her authority, and further can bring help to others and supply money; nor does she refuse her 
services, but even undergoes dangers for others. 


137. Who would not gladly climb and hold the heights of this virtue, were it not that greed weakens and 
lessens the power of such a virtue? For as long as we want to add to our possessions and to heap up 
money, to take into our possession fresh lands, and to be the richest of all, we have cast aside the form of 
justice and have lost the blessing of kindness towards all. How can he be just that tries to take from 
another what he wants for himself? 


138. The desire to gain power also enervates the perfect strength and beauty of justice. For how can he, 
who attempts to bring others under his own power, come forward on behalf of others? And how can a man 
help the weak against the strong, when he himself aspires to great power at the cost of liberty? 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Justice should be observed even in war and with enemies. This is proved by the example of Moses and 
Elisha. The ancient writers learnt in turn from the Hebrews to call their enemies by a gentler term. Lastly, 
the foundation of justice rests on faith, and its symmetry is perfect in the Church. 


139. How great a thing justice is can be gathered from the fact that there is no place, nor person, nor 
time, with which it has nothing to do. It must even be preserved in all dealings with enemies. For instance, 
if the day or the spot for a battle has been agreed upon with them, it would be considered an act against 
justice to occupy the spot beforehand, or to anticipate the time. For there is some difference whether one 
is overcome in some battle by a severe engagement, or by superior skill, or by a mere chance. But a 
deeper vengeance is taken on fiercer foes, and on those that are false as well as on those who have done 
greater wrongs, as was the case with the Midianites. For they had made many of the Jewish people to sin 
through their women; for which reason the anger of the Lord was poured out upon the people of our 
fathers. Thus it came about that Moses when victorious allowed none of them to live. On the other hand, 
Joshua did not attack the Gibeonites, who had tried the people of our fathers with guile rather than with 
war, but punished them by laying on them a law of bondage. Elisha again would not allow the king of 
Israel to slay the Syrians when he wished to do so. He had brought them into the city, when they were 
besieging him, after he had struck them with instantaneous blindness, so that they could not see where 
they were going. For he said: “Thou shalt not smite those whom thou hast not taken captive with thy spear 
and with thy sword. Set before them bread and water, that they may eat and drink and return and go to 
their own home.” Incited by their kind treatment they should show forth to the world the kindness they 
had received. “Thus” (we read) “there came no more the bands of Syria into the land of Israel.” 


140. If, then, justice is binding, even in war, how much more ought we to observe it in time of peace. Such 
favour the prophet showed to those who came to seize him. We read that the king of Syria had sent his 
army to lie in wait for him, for he had learnt that it was Elisha who had made known to all his plans and 
consultations. And Gehazi the prophet’s servant, seeing the army, began to fear that his life was in danger. 
But the prophet said to him: “Fear not, for they that be with us are more than they that be with them.” 
And when the prophet asked that the eyes of his servant might be opened, they were opened. Then Gehazi 
saw the whole mountain full of horses and chariots round about Elisha. As they came down to him the 
prophet says: “Smite, O God, the army of Syria with blindness.” And this prayer being granted, he says to 
the Syrians: “Follow me, and I will bring you to the man whom ye seek.” Then saw they Elisha, whom they 
were endeavouring to lay hold of, and seeing him they could not hold him fast. It is clear from this that 
faith and justice should be observed even in war; and that it could not but be a disgraceful thing if faith 
were violated. 


141. So also the ancients used to give their foes a less harsh name, and called them strangers. For 
enemies used to be called strangers after the customs of old. This too we can say they adopted from our 
writings; for the Hebrews used to call their foes “allophyllos,” that is, when put into Latin, “alienigenas” 


(of another race). For so we read in the first book of Kings: “It came to pass in those days that they of 
another race put themselves in array against Israel.” 


142. The foundation of justice therefore is faith, for the hearts of the just dwell on faith, and the just man 
that accuses himself builds justice on faith, for his justice becomes plain when he confesses the truth. So 
the Lord saith through Isaiah: “Behold, I lay a stone for a foundation in Sion.” This means Christ as the 
foundation of the Church. For Christ is the object of faith to all; but the Church is as it were the outward 
form of justice, she is the common right of all. For all in common she prays, for all in common she works, 
in the temptations of all she is tried. So he who denies himself is indeed a just man, is indeed worthy of 
Christ. For this reason Paul has made Christ to be the foundation, so that we may build upon Him the 
works of justice, whilst faith is the foundation. In our works, then, if they are evil, there appears 
unrighteousness; if they are good, justice. 


CHAPTER XXX 


On kindness and its several parts, namely, good-will and liberality. How they are to be combined. What 
else is further needed for any one to show liberality in a praiseworthy manner. 


143. Now we can go on to speak of kindness, which breaks up into two parts, goodwill and liberality. 
Kindness to exist in perfection must consist of these two qualities. It is not enough just to wish well; we 
must also do well. Nor, again, is it enough to do well, unless this springs from a good source even from a 
good will. “For God loveth a cheerful giver.” If we act unwillingly, what is our reward? Wherefore the 
Apostle, speaking generally, says: “If I do this thing willingly, I have a reward, but if unwillingly, a 
dispensation is given unto me.” In the Gospel, also, we have received many rules of just liberality. 


144. It is thus a glorious thing to wish well, and to give freely, with the one desire to do good and not to do 
harm. For if we were to think it our duty to give the means to an extravagant man to live extravagantly, or 
to an adulterer to pay for his adultery, it would not be an act of kindness, for there would be no good-will 
in it. We should be doing harm, not good, to another if we gave him money to aid him in plotting against 
his country, or in attempting to get together at our expense some abandoned men to attack the Church. 
Nor, again, does it look like liberality to help one who presses very hardly on widows and orphans, or 
attempts to seize on their property with any show of violence. 


145. It is no sign of a liberal spirit to extort from one what we give to another, or to gain money unjustly, 
and then to think it can be well spent, unless we act as Zacchaeus did, and restore fourfold what we have 
taken from him whom we have robbed, and make up for such heathenish crimes by the zeal of our faith 
and by true Christian labour. Our liberality must have some sure foundation. 


146. The first thing necessary is to do kindness in good faith, and not to act falsely when the offering is 
made. Never let us say we are doing more, when we are really doing less. What need is there to speak at 
all? In a promise a cheat lies hid. It is in our power to give what we like. Cheating shatters the foundation, 
and so destroys the work. Did Peter grow angry only so far as to desire that Ananias and his wife should 
be slain? Certainly not. He wished that others, through knowing their example, should not perish. 


147. Nor is it a real act of liberality if thou givest for the sake of boasting about it, rather than for mercy’s 
sake. Thy inner feelings give the name to thy acts. As it comes forth from thee, so will others regard it. 
See what a true judge thou hast! He consults with thee how to take up thy work, and first of all he 
questions thy mind. “Let not,” he says, “thy left hand know what thy right hand doth.” This does not refer 
to our actual bodies, but means: Let not him who is of one mind with thee, not even thy brother, know 
what thou doest, lest thou shouldst lose the fruit of thy reward hereafter by seeking here thy price in 
boastfulness. But that liberality is real where a man hides what he does in silence, and secretly assists the 
needs of individuals, whom the mouth of the poor, and not his own lips, praises. 


148. Perfect liberality is proved by its good faith, the case it helps, the time and place when and where it 
is shown. But first we must always see that we help those of the household of faith. It is a serious fault if a 
believer is in want, and thou knowest it, or if thou knowest that he is without means, that he is hungry, 
that he suffer distress, especially if he is ashamed of his need. It is a great fault if he is overwhelmed by 
the imprisonment or false accusation of his family, and thou dost not come to his help. If he is in prison, 
and—upright though he is—has to suffer pain and punishment for some debt (for though we ought to show 
mercy to all, yet we ought to show it especially to an upright man); if in the time of his trouble he obtains 
nothing from thee; if in the time of danger, when he is carried off to die, thy money seems more to thee 
than the life of a dying man; what a sin is that to thee! Wherefore Job says beautifully: “Let the blessing of 
him that was ready to perish come upon me.” 


149. God, indeed, is not a respecter of persons, for He knows all things. And we, indeed, ought to show 
mercy to all. But as many try to get help on false pretences, and make out that they are miserably off; 
therefore where the case is plain and the person well known, and no time is to be lost, mercy ought to be 
shown more readily. For the Lord is not exacting to demand the utmost. Blessed, indeed, is he who 
forsakes all and follows Him, but blessed also is he who does what he can to the best of his powers with 


what he has. The Lord preferred the two mites of the widow to all the gifts of the rich, for she gave all 
that she had, but they only gave a small part out of all their abundance. It is the intention, therefore, that 
makes the gift valuable or poor, and gives to things their value. The Lord does not want us to give away all 
our goods at once, but to impart them little by little; unless, indeed, our case is like that of Elisha, who 
killed his oxen, and fed the people on what he had, so that no household cares might hold him back, and 
that he might give up all things, and devote himself to the prophetic teaching. 


150. True liberality also must be tested in this way: that we despise not our nearest relatives, if we know 
they are in want. For it is better for thee to help thy kindred who feel the shame of asking help from 
others, or of going to another to beg assistance in their need. Not, however, that they should become rich 
on what thou couldst otherwise give to the poor. It is the facts of the case we must consider, and not 
personal feeling. Thou didst not dedicate thyself to the Lord on purpose to make thy family rich, but that 
thou mightest win eternal life by the fruit of good works, and atone for thy sins by showing mercy. They 
think perhaps that they are asking but little, but they demand the price thou shouldst pay for thy sins. 
They attempt to take away the fruits of thy life, and think they are acting rightly. And one accuses thee 
because thou hast not made him rich, when all the time he wished to cheat thee of the reward of eternal 
life. 


151. So far we have given our advice, now let us look for our authority. First, then, no one ought to be 
ashamed of becoming poor after being rich, if this happens because he gives freely to the poor; for Christ 
became poor when He was rich, that through His poverty He might enrich all. He has given us a rule to 
follow, so that we may give a good account of our reduced inheritance; whoever has stayed the hunger of 
the poor has lightened his distress. “Herein I give my advice,” says the Apostle, “for this is expedient for 
you, that ye should be followers of Christ.” Advice is given to the good, but warnings restrain the wrong- 
doers. Again he says, as though to the good: “For ye have begun not only to do, but also to be willing, a 
year ago.” Both of these, and not only one, is the mark of perfection. Thus he teaches that liberality 
without good-will, and good-will without liberality, are neither of them perfect. Wherefore he also urges us 
on to perfection, saying: “Now, therefore, perform the doing of it; that as the will to do it was ready 
enough in you, so also there may be the will to accomplish it out of that which ye have. For if the will be 
ready, it is accepted according to that a man hath, and not according to that he hath not. But not so that 
others should have plenty, and ye should be in want: but let there be equality,—your abundance must now 
serve for their want, that their abundance may serve for your want; that there may be equality, as it is 
written: “He that gathered much had nothing over, and he that gathered little had no lack.” 


152. We notice how the Apostle includes both good-will and liberality, as well as the manner, the fruits of 
right giving, and the persons concerned. The manner certainly, for he gave advice to those not perfect: 
For only the imperfect suffer anxiety. But if any priest or other cleric, being unwilling to burden the 
Church, does not give away all that he has, but does honourably what his office demands, he does not 
seem to me to be imperfect. I think also that the Apostle here spoke not of anxiety of mind, but rather of 
domestic troubles. 


153. And I think it was with reference to the persons concerned that he said: “that your abundance might 
serve for their want, and their abundance for your want.” This means, that the abundance of the people 
might arouse them to good works, so as to supply the want of food of others; whilst the spiritual 
abundance of these latter might assist the want of spiritual merits among the people themselves, and so 
win them a blessing. 


154. Wherefore he gave them an excellent example: “He that gathered much had nothing over, and he 
that gathered little had no lack.” That example is a great encouragement to all men to show mercy. For he 
that possesses much gold has nothing over, for all in this world is as nothing; and he that has little has no 
lack, for what he loses is nothing already. The whole matter is without loss, for the whole of it is lost 
already. 


155. We can also rightly understand it thus. He that has much, although he does not give away, has 
nothing over. For however much he gets, he always is in want, because he longs for more. And he who has 
little has no lack, for it does not cost much to feed the poor. In like manner, too, the poor person that gives 
spiritual blessings in return for money, although he has much grace, has nothing over. For grace does not 
burden the mind, but lightens it. 


156. It can further be taken in this way: Thou, O man, hast nothing over! For how much hast thou really 
received, though it may seem much to thee? John, than whom none was greater among those born of 
woman, yet was less than he who is least in the kingdom of heaven. 


157. Or once more. The grace of God is never superabundant, humanly speaking, for it is spiritual. Who 
can measure its greatness or its breadth, which one cannot see? Faith, if it were as a grain of mustard 
seed, can transplant mountains—and more than a grain is not granted thee. If grace dwelt fully in thee, 
wouldst thou not have to fear lest thy mind should begin to be elated at so great a gift? For there are 
many who have fallen more terribly, from spiritual heights, than if they had never received grace at all 
from the Lord. And he who has little has no lack, for it is not tangible so as to be divided; and what seems 
little to him that has is much to him that lacks. 


158. In giving we must also take into consideration age and weakness; sometimes, also, that natural 
feeling of shame, which indicates good birth. One ought to give more to the old who can no longer supply 
themselves with food by labour. So, too, weakness of body must be assisted, and that readily. Again, if any 
one after being rich has fallen into want, we must assist, especially if he has lost what he had from no sin 
of his own, but owing to robbery or banishment or false accusation. 


159. Perchance some one may say: A blind man sits here in one place, and people pass him by, whilst a 
strong young man often has something given him. That is true; for he comes over people by his 
importunity. That is not because in their judgment he deserves it, but because they are wearied by his 
begging. For the Lord speaks in the Gospel of him who had already closed his door; how that when one 
knocks at his door very violently, he rises and gives what is wanted, because of his importunity. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


A kindness received should be returned with a freer hand. This is shown by the example of the earth. A 
passage from Solomon about feasting is adduced to prove the same, and is expounded later in a spiritual 
sense. 


160. It is also right that more regard should be paid to him who has conferred some benefit or gift upon 
thee, if he ever is reduced to want. For what is so contrary to one’s duty as not to return what one has 
received? Nor do I think that a return of equal value should be made, but a greater. One ought to make up 
for the enjoyment of a kindness one has received from another, to such an extent as to help that person, 
even to putting an end to his needs. For not to be the better in returning than in conferring a kindness, is 
to be the inferior; for he who was the first to give was the first in point of time, and also first in showing a 
kind disposition. 


161. Wherefore we must imitate the nature of the earth in this respect, which is wont to return the seed 
she has received, multiplied a thousand-fold. And so it is written: “As a field is the foolish man, and as a 
vineyard is the man without sense. If thou leavest him, he will be made desolate.” As a field also is the 
wise man, so as to return the seed given him in fuller measure, as though it had been lent to him on 
interest. The earth either produces fruits of its own accord, or pays back and restores, what it was 
entrusted with, in fruitful abundance. In both these ways a return is due from thee, when thou enterest 
upon the use of thy father’s possession, that thou mayest not be left to lie as an unfruitful field. It may be 
that a man can make an excuse for not giving anything, but how can he excuse himself for not returning 
what was given? It is hardly right not to give anything; it is certainly not right to make no return for 
kindness done to oneself. 


162. Therefore Solomon says well: “When thou sittest to eat at the table of a ruler consider diligently 
what is before thee, and put forth thine hand, knowing that it behoves thee to make such preparations. 
But if thou art insatiable, be not desirous of his dainties, for they have but a deceptive life.” I have written 
these words as I wish that we all should follow them. It is a good thing to do a service, but he who knows 
not how to return one is very hard. The earth herself supplies an example of kindliness. She provides 
fruits of her own accord, which thou didst not sow; she also returns many-fold what she has received. It is 
not right for thee to deny knowledge of money paid in to thee, and how can it be right to let a service done 
go without notice? In the book of Proverbs also it is said: that the repayment of kindness has such great 
power with God, that through it, even in the day of destruction, a man may find grace, though his sins 
outweigh all else. And why need I bring forward other examples when the Lord Himself promises in the 
Gospel a fuller reward to the merits of the saints, and exhorts us to do good works, saying: “Forgive, and 
ye shall be forgiven; give, and it shall be given unto you; good measure, shaken together and running 
over, shall men give into your bosom.” 


163. But the feasting that Solomon speaks of has not to do with common food only, but it is to be 
understood as having to do with good works. For how can the soul be feasted in better wise than on good 
works; or what can so easily fill the mind of the just as the knowledge of a good work done? What 
pleasanter food is there than to do the will of God? The Lord has told us that He had this food alone in 
abundance, as it is written in the Gospel, saying: “My food is to do the will of My Father which is in 
heaven.” 


164. In this food let us delight of which the prophet says: “Delight thou in the Lord.” In this food they 
delight, who have with wonderful knowledge learnt to take in the higher delights; who can know what 
that delight is which is pure and which can be understood by the mind. Let us therefore eat the bread of 
wisdom, and let us be filled with the word of God. For the life of man made in the image of God consists 
not in bread alone, but in every word that cometh from God. About the cup, too, holy Job says, plainly 
enough: “As the earth waiteth for the rain, so did they for my words.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


After saying what return must be made for the service of the above-mentioned feast, various reasons for 
repaying kindness are enumerated. Then he speaks in praise of good-will, on its results and its order. 


165. It is therefore a good thing for us to be bedewed with the exhortations of the divine Scriptures, and 
that the word of God should come down upon us like the dew. When, therefore, thou sittest at the table of 
that great man, understand who that great man is. Set in the paradise of delight and placed at the feast of 
wisdom, think of what is put before thee! The divine Scriptures are the feast of wisdom, and the single 
books the various dishes. Know, first, what dishes the banquet offers, then stretch forth thy hand, that 
those things which thou readest, or which thou receivest from the Lord thy God, thou mayest carry out in 
action, and so by thy duties mayest show forth the grace that was granted thee. Such was the case with 
Peter and Paul, who in preaching the Gospel made some return to Him Who freely gave them all things. 
So that each of them might say: “By the grace of God Iam what I am, and His grace in me was not in vain, 
but I laboured more abundantly than they all.” 


166. One repays the fruit of a service done him, and repays it, gold with gold, silver with silver. Another 
gives his labour. Another—and I do not know whether he does not do it in fuller measure—gives but the 
best wishes of his heart. But what if there is no opportunity to make a return at hand? If we wish to return 
a kindness, more depends on the spirit in which we do it than on the amount of our property, whilst people 
will think more of our good-will, than of our power to make a full return. For a kindness done is regarded 
in the light of what one has. A great thing, therefore, is good-will. For even if it has nothing to give, yet it 
offers the more, and though there is nothing in its own possession, yet it gives largely to many, and does 
that, too, without loss to itself, and to the gain of the many. Thus good-will is better than liberality itself. It 
is richer in character than the other is in gifts; for there are more that need a kindness than there are that 
have abundance. 


167. But good-will also goes in conjunction with liberality, for liberality really starts from it, seeing that 
the habit of giving comes after the desire to give. It exists, however, also separate and distinct. For where 
liberality is wanting, there good-will abides—the parent as it were of all in common, uniting and binding 
friendships together. It is faithful in counsel, joyful in times of prosperity, and in times of sorrow sad. So it 
happens that any one trusts himself to the counsels of a man of good-will rather than to those of a wise 
one, as David did. For he, though he was the more farseeing, agreed to the counsels of Jonathan, who was 
the younger. Remove good-will out of the reach of men, and it is as though one had withdrawn the sun 
from the world. For without it men would no longer care to show the way to the stranger, to recall the 
wanderer, to show hospitality (this latter is no small virtue, for on this point Job praised himself, when he 
said: “At my doors the stranger dwelt not, my gate was open to every one who came”), nor even to give 
water from the water that flows at their door, or to light another’s candle at their own. Thus good-will 
exists in all these, like a fount of waters refreshing the thirsty, and like a light, which, shining forth to 
others, fails not them who have given a light to others from their own light. 


168. There is also liberality springing from good-will, that makes one tear up the bond of a debtor which 
one holds, without demanding any of the debt back from him. Holy Job bids us act thus by his own 
example. For he that has does not borrow, but he that has not does not put an end to the agreement. Why, 
then, if thou hast no need, dost thou save up for greedy heirs what thou canst give back immediately, and 
so get praise for good-will, and that without loss of money? 


169. To go to the root of the matter—good-will starts first with those at home, that is with children, 
parents, brothers, and goes on from one step to another throughout the world. Having started from 
Paradise, it has filled the world. For God set the feeling of good-will in the man and woman, saying: “They 
shall be one flesh,” and (one may add) one spirit. Wherefore Eve also believed the serpent; for she who 
had received the gift of good-will did not think there was ill-will. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


Good-will exists especially in the Church, and nourishes kindred virtues. 


170. Good-will expands in the body of the Church, by fellowship in faith, by the bond of baptism, by 
kinship through grace received, by communion in the mysteries. For all these bonds claim for themselves 
the name of intimacy, the reverence of children, the authority and religious care of parents, the 
relationship of brothers. Therefore the bonds of grace clearly point to an increase of good-will. 


171. The desire to attain to like virtues also stands one in good stead; just as again good-will brings about 
a likeness in character. For Jonathan the king’s son imitated the gentleness of holy David, because he 
loved him. Wherefore those words: “With the holy thou shalt be holy,” seem not only to be concerned with 
our ordinary intercourse, but also to have some connection with good-will. The sons of Noah indeed dwelt 
together, and yet their characters were not at all alike. Esau and Jacob also dwelt together in their 
father’s house, but were very unlike. There was, however, no good-will between them to make the one 
prefer the other to himself, but rather a rivalry as to which should first get the blessing. Since one was so 
hard, and the other gentle, good-will could not exist as between such different characters and conflicting 
desires. Add to this the fact that holy Jacob could not prefer the unworthy in son of his father’s house to 
virtue. 


172. But nothing is so harmonious as justice and impartiality. For this, as the comrade and ally of good- 


will, makes us love those whom we think to be like ourselves. Again, good-will contains also in itself 
fortitude. For when friendship springs from the fount of good-will it does not hesitate to endure the great 
dangers of life for a friend. “If evils come to me through him,” it says, “I will bear them.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


Some other advantages of goodwill are here enumerated. 


173. Good-will also is wont to remove the sword of anger. It is also good-will that makes the wounds of a 
friend to be better than the willing kisses of an enemy. Goodwill again makes many to become one. For if 
many are friends, they become one; in whom there is but one spirit and one opinion. We note, too, that in 
friendship corrections are pleasing. They have their sting, but they cause no pain. We are pierced by the 
words of blame, but are delighted with the anxiety that good-will shows. 


174. To conclude, the same duties are not owed to all. Nor is regard ever paid to persons, though the 
occasion and the circumstances of the case are generally taken into consideration, so that one may at 
times have to help a neighbour rather than one’s brother. For Solomon also says: “Better is a neighbour 
that is near than a brother far off.” For this reason a man generally trusts himself to the good-will of a 
friend rather than to the ties of relationship with his brother. So far does good-will prevail that it often 
goes beyond the pledges given by nature. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


On fortitude. This is divided into two parts: as it concerns matters of war and matters at home. The first 
cannot be a virtue unless combined with justice and prudence. The other depends to a large extent upon 
endurance. 


175. We have discussed fully enough the nature and force of what is virtuous from the standpoint of 
justice. Now let us discuss fortitude, which (being a loftier virtue than the rest) is divided into two parts, 
as it concerns matters of war and matters at home. But the thought of warlike matters seems to be foreign 
to the duty of our office, for we have our thoughts fixed more on the duty of the soul than on that of the 
body; nor is it our business to look to arms, but rather to the affairs of peace. Our fathers, however, as 
Joshua, the son of Nun, Jerubbaal, Samson, and David, gained great glory also in war. 


176. Fortitude, therefore, is a loftier virtue than the rest, but it is also one that never stands alone. For it 
never depends on itself alone. Moreover, fortitude without justice is the source of wickedness. For the 
stronger it is, the more ready is it to crush the weaker, whilst in matters of war one ought to see whether 
the war is just or unjust. 


177. David never waged war unless he was driven to it. Thus prudence was combined in him with 
fortitude in the battle. For even when about to fight single-handed against Goliath, the enormous giant, he 
rejected the armour with which he was laden. His strength depended more on his own arm than on the 
weapons of others. Then, at a distance, to get a stronger throw, with one cast of a stone, he slew his 
enemy. After that he never entered on a war without seeking counsel of the Lord. Thus he was victorious 
in all wars, and even to his last years was ready to fight. And when war arose with the Philistines, he 
joined battle with their fierce troops, being desirous of winning renown, whilst careless of his own safety. 


178. But this is not the only kind of fortitude which is worthy of note. We consider their fortitude glorious, 
who, with greatness of mind, “through faith stopped the mouth of lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness were made strong.” They did not gain a victory in 
common with many, surrounded with comrades, and aided by the legions, but won their triumph alone 
over their treacherous foes by the mere courage of their own souls. How unconquerable was Daniel, who 
feared not the lions raging round about him. The beasts roared, whilst he was eating. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


One of the duties of fortitude is to keep the weak from receiving injury; another, to check the wrong 
motions of our own souls; a third, both to disregard humiliations, and to do what is right with an even 
mind. All these clearly ought to be fulfilled by all Christians, and especially by the clergy. 


179. The glory of fortitude, therefore, does not rest only on the strength of one’s body or of one’s arms, 
but rather on the courage of the mind. Nor is the law of courage exercised in causing, but in driving away 
all harm. He who does not keep harm off a friend, if he can, is as much in fault as he who causes it. 
Wherefore holy Moses gave this as a first proof of his fortitude in war. For when he saw an Hebrew 
receiving hard treatment at the hands of an Egyptian, he defended him, and laid low the Egyptian and hid 
him in the sand. Solomon also says: “Deliver him that is led to death.” 


180. From whence, then, Cicero and Panaetius, or even Aristotle, got these ideas is perfectly clear. For 
though living before these two, Job had said: “I delivered the poor out of the hand of the strong, and I 


aided the fatherless for whom there was no helper. Let the blessing of him that was ready to perish come 
upon me.” Was not he most brave in that he bore so nobly the attacks of the devil, and overcame him with 
the powers of his mind? Nor have we cause to doubt the fortitude of him to whom the Lord said: “Gird up 
thy loins like a man. Put on loftiness and power. Humble every one that doeth wrong.” The Apostle also 
says: “Ye have a strong consolation.” He, then, is brave who finds consolation in any grief. 


181. And in very truth, rightly is that called fortitude, when a man conquers himself, restrains his anger, 
yields and gives way to no allurements, is not put out by misfortunes, nor gets elated by good success, and 
does not get carried away by every varying change as by some chance wind. But what is more noble and 
splendid than to train the mind, keep down the flesh, and reduce it to subjection, so that it may obey 
commands, listen to reason, and in undergoing labours readily carry out the intention and wish of the 
mind? 


182. This, then, is the first notion of fortitude. For fortitude of the mind can be regarded in two ways. 
First, as it counts all externals as very unimportant, and looks on them as rather superfluous and to be 
despised than to be sought after. Secondly, as it strives after those things which are the highest, and all 
things in which one can see anything moral (or as the Greeks call it, prepon,) with all the powers of the 
mind. For what can be more noble than to train thy mind so as not to place a high value on riches and 
pleasures and honours, nor to waste all thy care on these? When thy mind is thus disposed, thou must 
consider how all that is virtuous and seemly must be placed before everything else; and thou must so fix 
thy mind upon that, that if aught happens which may break thy spirit, whether loss of property, or the 
reception of fewer honours, or the disparagement of unbelievers, thou mayest not feel it, as though thou 
wert above such things; nay, so that even dangers which menace thy safety, if undertaken at the call of 
justice, may not trouble thee. 


183. This is the true fortitude which Christ’s warrior has, who receives not the crown unless he strives 
lawfully. Or does that call to fortitude seem to thee but a poor one: “Tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience, experience, and experience, hope”? See how many a contest there is, yet but one crown! That 
call none gives, but he who was strengthened in Christ Jesus, and whose flesh had no rest. Affliction on all 
sides, fighting without and fears within. And though in dangers, in countless labours, in prisons, in deaths 
—he was not broken in spirit, but fought so as to become more powerful through his infirmities. 


184. Think, then, how he teaches those who enter upon their duties in the Church, that they ought to have 
contempt for all earthly things: “If, then, ye be dead with Christ from the elements of this world, why do 
ye act as though living in the world? Touch not, taste not, handle not, which all are to perish with the 
using.” And further: “If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, not those things 
which are on the earth.” And again: “Mortify, therefore, your members which are on the earth.” This, 
indeed, is meant for all the faithful. But thee, especially, my son, he urges to despise riches and to avoid 
profane and old wives fables—allowing nothing but this: “Exercise thyself unto godliness, for bodily 
exercise profiteth a little, but godliness is profitable unto all things.” 


185. Let, then, godliness exercise thee unto justice, continence, gentleness, that thou mayest avoid 
childish acts, and that rooted and grounded in grace thou mayest fight the good fight of faith. Entangle 
not thyself in the affairs of this life, for thou art fighting for God. For if he who fights for the emperor is 
forbidden by human laws to enter upon lawsuits, to do any legal business, or to sell merchandise; how 
much more ought he who enters upon the warfare of faith to keep from every kind of business, being 
satisfied with the produce of his own little bit of land, if he has it? If he has not that, let him be content 
with the pay he will get for his service. Here is a good witness to this fact, who says: “I have been young 
and now am old, yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” That is the true 
rest and temperance of the mind which is not excited by the desire of gain, nor tormented by the fear of 
want. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


An even mind should be preserved in adversity as well as in prosperity. However, evil things must be 
avoided. 


186. There is also that true freedom of the mind from vexation which makes us neither give way too much 
in our griefs, nor be too elated in prosperity. And if they who urge men to undertake the affairs of the 
state give such rules, how much more ought we who are called to do duty in the Church, to act thus and 
do those things which are pleasing to God, so that Christ’s power may show itself forth in us. We too must 
prove ourselves to our Captain, so that our members may be the weapons of justice; not carnal weapons 
in which sin may reign, but weapons strong for God, whereby sin may be destroyed. Let our flesh die, that 
in it every sin may die. And as though living again after death, may we rise to new works and a new life. 


187. These, then, are the services of fortitude; and full they are of virtuous and seemly duties. But in all 
that we do we must look to see, not only if it is virtuous, but whether it is possible, so that we may not 
enter upon anything that we cannot carry out. Wherefore the Lord, to use His own word, wills us to flee in 
the time of persecution from one city to another; so that no one, whilst longing for the crown of 


martyrdom, may put himself in the way of dangers which possibly the weak flesh or a mind indulged could 
not bear and endure. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


We must strengthen the mind against troubles to come, and build it up by looking out for them 
beforehand. What difficulties there are in doing this. 


188. But again, no one must retire through cowardice, or give up his faith from fear of danger. With what 
grace must the soul be equipped, and the mind trained and taught to stand firm, so as never to be 
disturbed by any fears, to be broken by any troubles, or to yield to any torments! With what difficulty 
indeed are they borne! But as all pains seem less in the fear of greater pains, so also, if thou dost build up 
thy soul by quiet counsel, and dost determine not to go from thy course, and layest before thee the fear of 
divine judgment and the torment of eternal punishment, canst thou gain endurance of mind. 


189. If a man thus prepares himself, he gives signs of great diligence. On the other hand it is a sign of 
natural ability, if a man by the power of his mind can foresee the future, and put as it were before his eyes 
what may happen, and decide what he ought to do if it should take place. It may happen, too, that he will 
think over two or three things at once, which he supposes may come either singly or together, and that he 
settles what he will do with them as he thinks will be to the most advantage, in the event of their coming 
either singly or together. 


200. Therefore it is the duty of a brave man not to shut his eyes when anything threatens, but to put it 
before him and to search it out as it were in the mirror of his mind, and to meet the future with foreseeing 
thought, for fear he might afterwards have to say: This has come to me because I thought it could not 
come about. If misfortunes are not looked for beforehand, they quickly get a hold over us. In war an 
unexpected enemy is with difficulty resisted, and if he finds the others unprepared, he easily overcomes 
them; so evils unthought of readily break down the soul. 


200. In these two points, then, consists the excellency of the soul: so that thy soul, trained in good 
thoughts, and with a pure heart, first, may see what is true and virtuous (for “blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God”), and may decide that only to be good which is virtuous; and, next, may 
never be disturbed by business of any kind, nor get tossed about by any desires. 


201. Not that this is an easy thing for any one. For what is so difficult as to discern, as though from some 
watch-tower, the resources of wisdom and all those other things, which to most seem so great and noble? 
Again, what so difficult as to place one’s decision on fixed grounds, and to despise what one has decided 
to be worthless, as of no good? Or, once more, what so difficult, when some misfortune has happened, and 
it is looked on as something serious and grieving, as to bear it in such a way that one considers it nothing 
beyond what is natural, when one reads: “Naked was I born, naked shall I go forth. What the Lord gave, 
the Lord hath taken away” (he who said this had lost children and possessions), and to preserve in all 
things the character of a wise and upright man, as he did who says: “As the Lord pleased, so did He. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord.” And again: “Thou speakest as one of the foolish women speaketh. Shall 
we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil?” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


One must show fortitude in fighting against all vices, especially against avarice. Holy Job teaches this 
lesson. 


202. Fortitude of soul, then, is not an unimportant thing, nor is it cut off from the other virtues, for it 
wages war in conjunction with the virtues, and alone defends the beauty of all the virtues, and guards 
their powers of discernment, and fights against all vices with implacable hate. It is unconquerable as 
regards labours, brave to endure dangers, stern as against pleasures, hardened against allurements, to 
which it knows not how to lend an ear, nor, so to speak, to give a greeting. It cares not for money, and flies 
from avarice as from a plague that destroys all virtue. For nothing is so much opposed to fortitude as 
when one allows oneself to be overcome by gain. Often when the enemy is repulsed and the hosts of the 
foe are turned to flight, has the warrior died miserably among those whom he has laid low, whilst he is 
busy with the spoils of the fallen; and the legions, whilst busy with their booty, have called back upon 
them the enemy that had fled, and so have been robbed of their triumph. 


203. Fortitude, then, must repulse so foul a plague and crush it down. It must not let itself be tempted by 
desires, nor shaken by fear. Virtue stands true to itself and bravely pursues all vices as though they were 
the poison of virtue. It must repel anger as it were with arms, for it removes counsel far off. It must avoid 
it as though it were some severe sickness. It must further be on its guard against a desire for glory, which 
often has done harm when sought for too anxiously, and always when it has been once attained. 


204. What of all this was wanting in holy Job, or in his virtue, or what came upon him in the way of vice? 
How did he bear the distress of sickness or cold or hunger? How did he look upon the dangers which 


menaced his safety? Were the riches from which so much went to the poor gathered together by plunder? 
Did he ever allow greed for wealth, or the desire for pleasures, or lusts to rise in his heart? Did ever the 
unkind disputes of the three princes, or the insults of the slaves, rouse him to anger? Did glory carry him 
away like some fickle person when he called down vengeance on himself if ever he had hidden even an 
involuntary fault, or had feared the multitude of the people so as not to confess it in the sight of all? His 
virtues had no point of contact with any vices, but stood firm on their own ground. Who, then, was so 
brave as holy Job? How can he be put second to any, on whose level hardly one like himself can be placed? 


CHAPTER XL 


Courage in war was not wanting in our forefathers, as is shown by the example of the men of old, 
especially by the glorious deed of Eleazar. 


205. But perhaps renown in war keeps some so bound to itself as to make them think that fortitude is to 
be found in battle alone, and that therefore I had gone aside to speak of these things, because that was 
wanting in us. But how brave was Joshua the son of Nun, who in one battle laid low five kings together 
with their people! Again, when he fought against the Gibeonites and feared that night might stop him 
from gaining the victory, he called out with deep faith and high spirit: “Let the sun stand still;” and it 
stood still until the victory was complete. Gideon with three hundred men gained a triumph over a great 
nation and a cruel foe. Jonathan when a young man showed great courage in battle, and what shall I say 
about the Maccabees? 


206. First, I will speak of the people of our fathers. They were ready to fight for the temple of God and for 
their rights, and when attacked on the Sabbath day by the craft of the enemy, willingly allowed wounds to 
be inflicted on their unprotected bodies, rather than to join in the fight, so that they might not defile the 
Sabbath. They all gladly gave themselves up to death. But the Maccabees thinking that then all the nation 
would perish, on the Sabbath also, when they were challenged to fight, took vengeance for the death of 
their innocent brethren. And afterwards when he had been roused by this to fresh exertions, King 
Antiochus, having begun the war afresh under the leadership of his generals Lysias, Nicanor, and 
Georgias, was so utterly crushed, together with his Eastern and Assyrian forces, that he left 48,000 lying 
on the battle-field, slain by an army of but 3,000 men. 


207. Mark the courage of the leader, Judas Maccabaeus, as exemplified in the character of one of his 
soldiers. Eleazar, meeting with an elephant higher than all the rest, and with all the royal trappings upon 
it, and thinking that the king was on it, ran hastily and threw himself into the midst of the legion; and, 
casting away his shield, with both hands he slew those opposed to him until he reached the beast. Then he 
got beneath it, thrust in his sword and slew it. But the beast in falling crushed Eleazar and so killed him. 
What courage of mind was his then, first, in that he feared not death, next because, when surrounded by 
enemies, he was carried by it into the thickest of his foes and penetrated the very centre! Then, despising 
death, and casting away his shield, he ran beneath the huge beast, wounded it with both his hands, and 
let it fall upon him. He ran beneath it so as to give a more deadly blow. Enclosed by its fall, rather than 
crushed, he was buried in his own triumph. 


208. Nor was he deceived in his intention though he was deceived by the royal ornaments. For the enemy, 
startled at such an exhibition of valour, dared not rush upon this single unarmed man, held fast though he 
was. They were so terrified after the mischance of the slaughter of the beast, that they considered 
themselves altogether unequal to the valour of one. Nay, King Antiochus, son of Lysias, terrified at the 
fortitude of one, asked for peace. He had come to the war with 120,000 armed men and with 32 
elephants, which glittered and gleamed with the sheen of arms like a line of burning lamps, as the sun 
rose upon them, marching along one by one, like very mountains for size. Thus Eleazar left peace as the 
heir of his courage. These are the signs of triumphs. 


CHAPTER XLI 


After praising Judas’ and Jonathan’s loftiness of mind, the constancy of the martyrs in their endurance of 
tortures, which is no small part of fortitude, is next brought before us. 


209. But as fortitude is proved not only by prosperity but also in adversity, let us now consider the death 
of Judas Maccabaeus. For he, after Nicanor, the general of King Demetrius, was defeated, boldly engaged 
20,000 of the king’s army with 900 men who were anxious to retire for fear of being overcome by so great 
a multitude, but whom he persuaded to endure a glorious death rather than to retire in disgraceful flight. 
“Let us not leave,” he says, “any stain upon our glory.” Thus, then, engaging in battle after having fought 
from sunrise till evening, he attacks and quickly drives back the right wing, where he sees the strongest 
troop of the enemy to be. But whilst pursuing the fugitives from the rear he gave a chance for a wound to 
be inflicted. Thus he found the spot of death more full of glory for himself than any triumph. 


210. Why need I further mention his brother Jonathan, who fought against the king’s force, with but a 
small troop. Though forsaken by his men, and left with only two, he retrieved the battle, drove back the 
enemy, and recalled his own men, who were flying in every direction, to share in his triumph. 


be supreme than that which is unique; and that cannot possibly be unique which has anything equal to it; 
and Matter will be equal with God when it is held to be eternal. 


CHAPTER V 


HERMOGENES COQUETS WITH HIS OWN ARGUMENT, AS IF RATHER AFRAID OF IT. AFTER INVESTING MATTER 
WITH DIVINE QUALITIES, HE TRIES TO MAKE IT SOMEHOW INFERIOR TO GOD 


But God is God, and Matter is Matter. As if a mere difference in their names prevented equality, when an 
identity of condition is claimed for them! Grant that their nature is different; assume, too, that their form 
is not identical,—what matters it so long as their absolute state have but one mode? God is unborn; is not 
Matter also unborn? God ever exists; is not Matter, too, ever existent? Both are without beginning; both 
are without end; both are the authors of the universe—both He who created it, and the Matter of which 
He made it. For it is impossible that Matter should not be regarded as the author of all things, when the 
universe is composed of it. What answer will he give? Will he say that Matter is not then comparable with 
God as soon as it has something belonging to God; since, by not having total (divinity), it cannot 
correspond to the whole extent of the comparison? But what more has he reserved for God, that he should 
not seem to have accorded to Matter the full amount of the Deity? He says in reply, that even though this 
is the prerogative of Matter, both the authority and the substance of God must remain intact, by virtue of 
which He is regarded as the sole and prime Author, as well as the Lord of all things. Truth, however, 
maintains the unity of God in such a way as to insist that whatever belongs to God Himself belongs to Him 
alone. For so will it belong to Himself if it belong to Him alone; and therefore it will be impossible that 
another god should be admitted, when it is permitted to no other being to possess anything of God. Well, 
then, you say, we ourselves at that rate possess nothing of God. But indeed we do, and shall continue to do 
—only it is from Him that we receive it, and not from ourselves. For we shall be even gods, if we, shall 
deserve to be among those of whom He declared, “I have said, Ye are gods,” and, “God standeth in the 
congregation of the gods.” But this comes of His own grace, not from any property in us, because it is He 
alone who can make gods. The property of Matter, however, he makes to be that which it has in common 
with God. Otherwise, if it received from God the property which belongs to God,—I mean its attribute of 
eternity—one might then even suppose that it both possesses an attribute in common with God, and yet at 
the same time is not God. But what inconsistency is it for him to allow that there is a conjoint possession 
of an attribute with God, and also to wish that what he does not refuse to Matter should be, after all, the 
exclusive privilege of God! 


CHAPTER VI 


THE SHIFTS TO WHICH HERMOGENES IS REDUCED, WHO DEIFIES MATTER, AND YET IS UNWILLING TO HOLD 
HIM EQUAL WITH THE DIVINE CREATOR 


He declares that God’s attribute is still safe to Him, of being the only God, and the First, and the Author of 
all things, and the Lord of all things, and being incomparable to any—qualities which he straightway 
ascribes to Matter also. He is God, to be sure. God shall also attest the same; but He has also sworn 
sometimes by Himself, that there is no other God like Him. Hermogenes, however, will make Him a liar. 
For Matter will be such a God as He—being unmade, unborn, without beginning, and without end. God 
will say, “I am the first!” Yet how is He the first, when Matter is co-eternal with Him? Between co-eternals 
and contemporaries there is no sequence of rank. Is then, Matter also the first? “I,” says the Lord, “have 
stretched out the heavens alone.” But indeed He was not alone, when that likewise stretched them out, of 
which He made the expanse. When he asserts the position that Matter was eternal, without any 
encroachment on the condition of God, let him see to it that we do not in ridicule turn the tables on him, 
that God similarly was eternal without any encroachment on the condition of Matter—the condition of 
Both being still common to Them. The position, therefore, remains unimpugned both in the case of Matter, 
that it did itself exist, only along with God; and that God existed alone, but with Matter. It also was first 
with God, as God, too, was first with it; it, however, is not comparable with God, as God, too, is not to be 
compared with it; with God also it was the Author (of all things), and with God their Sovereign. In this way 
he proposes that God has something, and yet not the whole, of Matter. For Him, accordingly, Hermogenes 
has reserved nothing which he had not equally conferred on Matter, so that it is not Matter which is 
compared with God, but rather God who is compared with Matter. Now, inasmuch as those qualities which 
we claim as peculiar to God—to have always existed, without a beginning, without an end, and to have 
been the First, and Alone, and the Author of all things—are also compatible to Matter, I want to know 
what property Matter possesses different and alien from God, and hereby special to itself, by reason of 
which it is incapable of being compared with God? That Being, in which occur all the properties of God, is 
sufficiently predetermined without any further comparison. 


CHAPTER VII 
HERMOGENES HELD TO HIS THEORY IN ORDER THAT ITS ABSURDITY MAY BE EXPOSED ON HIS OWN PRINCIPLES 


When he contends that matter is less than God, and inferior to Him, and therefore diverse from Him, and 
for the same reason not a fit subject of comparison with Him, who is a greater and superior Being, I meet 


211. Here, then, is fortitude in war, which bears no light impress of what is virtuous and seemly upon it, 
for it prefers death to slavery and disgrace. But what am I to say of the sufferings of the martyrs? Not to 
go too far abroad, did not the children of Maccabaeus gain triumphs over the proud King Antiochus, as 
great as those of their fathers? The latter in truth were armed, but they conquered without arms. The 
company of the seven brothers stood unconquered, though surrounded by the legions of the king— 
tortures failed, tormentors ceased; but the martyrs failed not. One, having had the skin of his head pulled 
off, though changed in appearance, grew in courage. Another, bidden to put forth his tongue, so that it 
might be cut off, answered: “The Lord hears not only those who speak, for He heard Moses when silent. 
He hears better the silent thoughts of His own than the voice of all others. Dost thou fear the scourge of 
my tongue—and dost thou not fear the scourge of blood spilt upon the ground? Blood, too, has a voice 
whereby it cries aloud to God—as it did in the case of Abel.” 


212. What shall I say of the mother who with joy looked on the corpses of her children as so many 
trophies, and found delight in the voices of her dying sons, as though in the songs of singers, noting in her 
children the tones of the glorious harp of her own heart, and a sweeter harmony of love than any strain of 
the lute could give? 


213. What shall I say of those two-year-old children of Bethlehem, who received the palm of victory before 
they felt their natural life within them? What of St. Agnes, who when in danger as regards two great 
matters, that is, chastity and life, protected her chastity and exchanged life for immortality? 


214. And let us not pass by St. Lawrence, who, seeing Xystus his bishop led to martyrdom, began to weep, 
not at his sufferings but at the fact that he himself was to remain behind. With these words he began to 
address him: “Whither, father, goest thou without thy son? Whither, holy priest, art thou hastening without 
thy deacon? Never wast thou wont to offer sacrifice without an attendant. What are thou displeased at in 
me, my father? Hast thou found me unworthy? Prove, then, whether thou hast chosen a fitting servant. To 
him to whom thou hast entrusted the consecration of the Saviour’s blood, to whom thou hast granted 
fellowship in partaking of the Sacraments, to him dost thou refuse a part in thy death? Beware lest thy 
good judgment be endangered, whilst thy fortitude receives its praise. The rejection of a pupil is the loss 
of the teacher; or how is it that noble and illustrious men gain the victory in the contests of their scholars 
rather than in their own? Abraham offered his son, Peter sent Stephen on before him! Do thou, father, 
show forth thy courage in thy son. Offer me whom thou hast trained, that thou, confident in thy choice of 
me, mayest reach the crown in worthy company.” 


215. Then Xystus said: “I leave thee not nor forsake thee. Greater struggles yet await thee. We as old men 
have to undergo an easier fight; a more glorious triumph over the tyrant awaits thee, a young man. Soon 
shalt thou come. Cease weeping; after three days thou shalt follow me. This interval must come between 
the priest and his levite. It was not for thee to conquer under the eye of thy master, as though thou 
neededst a helper. Why dost thou seek to share in my death? I leave to thee its full inheritance. Why dost 
thou need my presence? Let the weak disciples go before their master, let the brave follow him, that they 
may conquer without him. For they no longer need his guidance. So Elijah left Elisha. To thee I entrust the 
full succession to my own courage.” 


216. Such was their contention, and surely a worthy one, wherein priest and attendant strove as to who 
should be the first to suffer for the name of Christ. When that tragic piece is played, it is said there is 
great applause in the theatre as Pylades says he is Orestes, whilst Orestes declares that he is really 
himself. The former acted as he did, that he might die for Orestes, and Orestes, that he might not allow 
Pylades to be slain instead of himself. But it was not right that they should live, for each of them was 
guilty of parricide, the one because he had committed the crime, the other because he had helped in its 
commission. But here there was nothing to call holy Lawrence to act thus but his love and devotion. 
However, after three days he was placed upon the gridiron by the tyrant whom he mocked, and was burnt. 
He said: “The flesh is roasted, turn it and eat.” So by the courage of his mind he overcame the power of 
fire. 


CHAPTER XLII 


The powers that be are not needlessly to be irritated. One must not lend one’s ears to flattery. 


217. I think we must take care, lest in being led on by too great a desire for glory, we should abuse the 
powers that be, and arouse the minds of the heathen, who are opposed to us, to desire persecution, and 
excite them to anger. How many do some cause to perish, that they themselves may continue to the end, 
and overcome their tortures! 


218. We must also look to it that we do not open our ears to flatterers. To allow oneself to be smoothed 
down by flattery seems to be a sign not only of want of fortitude, but a sign of actual cowardice. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


On temperance and its chief parts, especially tranquillity of mind and moderation, care for what is 


virtuous, and reflection on what is seemly. 


219. As we have spoken of three of the virtues, there remains but the fourth for us to speak of. This is 
called temperance and moderation; wherein, before all else, tranquillity of mind, the attainment of 
gentleness, the grace of moderation, regard for what is virtuous, and reflection on what is seemly are 
sought and looked for. 


220. We must keep to a certain order in life, so that a foundation may be laid with our first feelings of 
modesty, for that is the friend and ally of calmness of mind. Avoiding over-confidence, averse to all excess, 
it loves sobriety, guards what is honourable, and seeks only what is seemly. 


221. Let choice of intercourse come next. Let us link ourselves with older men of approved goodness. For 
as the companionship of people of our own age is the pleasanter, so that of our elders is the safer. By their 
guidance and the conduct of their lives they give colour to the character of younger men, and tinge them 
as it were with the deep purple of probity. For if they who are ignorant of a locality are very glad to take a 
journey in the company of skilled guides, how much more ought young men to enter on the path of life, 
which is new to them, in the company of old men; so that they may not go wrong, and turn aside from the 
true path of virtue. For nothing is better than to have the same men both to direct us in life, and also to be 
witnesses of how we live. 


222. One must also in every action consider what is suitable for different persons, times, and ages, and 
what will also be in accordance with the abilities of individuals. For often what befits one does not befit 
another; one thing suits a youth, another an old man; one thing does in danger, another in good fortune. 


223. David danced before the ark of the Lord. Samuel did not dance; yet David was not blamed, while the 
other was praised. David changed his countenance before the king, whose name was Achish. If he had 
done this without any fear of being recognized, he would certainly not have escaped the charge of levity. 
Saul also, surrounded by the company of prophets, himself prophesied. Yet of him alone, as though he 
were unworthy, was it said: “Is Saul also among the prophets?” 


CHAPTER XLIV 


Every one ought to apply himself to the duties suited to his character. Many, however, are hindered by 
following their fathers’ pursuits. Clerics act in a different way. 


224. Each one knows his own powers. Therefore let each one apply himself to that which he has chosen as 
suitable to himself. But he must first consider what will be the consequences. He may know his good 
points, but he must know his faults also. He must also be a fair judge of himself, so as to aim at what is 
good and avoid what is bad. 


225. One is more fitted for the post of reader, another does better for the singing, a third is more 
solicitous for exorcising those possessed with an evil spirit, another, again, is held to be more suited to 
have the charge of the sacred things. All these things a priest should look at. He should give each one that 
particular duty for which he is best fitted. For whither each one’s bent of mind leads him, or whatever 
duty befits him, that position or duty is filled with greater grace. 


226. But as this is a difficult matter in every state of life, so in our case it is most difficult. For each one is 
wont to follow his parent’s choice in life. Thus those whose fathers were in the army generally enter the 
army too. And others do the same with regard to the different professions. 


227. In the clerical office, however, nothing is more rare than to find a man to follow his father’s 
footsteps, either because the difficulties of the work hold him back, or continence in the uncertain days of 
youth is too difficult to hold to, or the life seems to be too quiet for the activity of youth. So they turn to 
those pursuits which are thought to be more showy. Most, indeed, prefer the present to the future. They 
are fighting for the present, we for the future. Wherefore it follows that the greater the cause in which we 
are engaged, the more must our attention be devoted to it. 


CHAPTER XLV 


On what is noble and virtuous, and what the difference between them is, as stated both in the profane and 
sacred writers. 


228. Let us then hold fast modesty, and that moderation which adds to the beauty of the whole of life. For 
it is no light thing in every matter to preserve due measure and to bring about order, wherein that is 
plainly conspicuous which we call “decorum,” or what is seemly. This is so closely connected with what is 
virtuous, that one cannot separate the two. For what is seemly is also virtuous—and what is virtuous is 
seemly. So that the distinction lies rather in the words than in the things themselves. That there is a 
difference between them we can understand, but we cannot explain it. 


229. To make an attempt to get some sort of a distinction between them, we may say that what is virtuous 


may be compared to the good health and soundness of the body, whilst what is seemly is, as it were, its 
comeliness and beauty. And as beauty seems to stand above soundness and health, and yet cannot exist 
without them, nor be separated from them in any way—for unless one has good health, one cannot have 
beauty and comeliness—so what is virtuous contains in itself also what is seemly, so as to seem to start 
with it, and to be unable to exist without it. What is virtuous, then, is like soundness in all our work and 
undertaking; what is seemly is, as it were, the outward appearance, which, when joined with what is 
virtuous, can only be known apart in our thoughts. For though in some cases it seems to stand out 
conspicuous, yet it has its root in what is virtuous, though the flower is its own. Rooted in this, it 
flourishes; otherwise it fails and droops. For what is virtue, but to avoid anything shameful as though it 
were death? And what is the opposite of virtue, except that which brings barrenness and death? If, then, 
the essence of virtue is strong and vigorous, seemliness will also quickly spring forth like a flower, for its 
root is sound. But if the root of its purpose is corrupt, nothing will grow out of it. 


230. In our writings this is put somewhat more plainly. For David says: “The Lord reigneth, He is clothed 
with splendour.” And the Apostle says: “Walk honestly as in the day.” The Greek text has euschemonos— 
and this really means: with good clothing, with a good appearance. When God made the first man, He 
created him with a good figure, with limbs well set, and gave him a very noble appearance. He had not 
given him remission of sins. But afterwards He, Who came in the form of a servant, and in the likeness of 
man, renewed him with His Spirit, and poured His grace into his heart, and put on Himself the splendour 
of the redemption of the human race. Therefore the Prophet said: “The Lord reigneth, He is clothed with 
splendour.” And again he says: “A hymn beseems Thee, O God, in Sion.” That is: It is right and good to 
fear Thee, to love Thee, to pray to Thee, to honour Thee, for it is written: “Let all things be done decently 
and in order.” But we can also fear, love, ask, honour men; yet the hymn especially is addressed to God. 
This seemliness which we offer to God we may believe to be far better than other things. It befits also a 
woman to pray in an orderly dress, but it especially beseems her to pray covered, and to pray giving 
promise of purity together with a good conversation. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


A twofold division of what is seemly is given. Next it is shown that what is according to nature is virtuous, 
and what is otherwise must be looked on as shameful. This division is explained by examples. 


231. Seemliness, therefore, which stands conspicuous has a twofold division. For there is what we may 
call a general seemliness, which is diffused through all that is virtuous, and is seen, as one may Say, in the 
whole body. It is also individual, and shows itself clearly in some particular part. The first has a consistent 
form and the perfection of what is virtuous harmonizing in every action. For all its life is consistent with 
itself, and there is no discrepancy in anything. The other is concerned when there is any special action 
done in a virtuous course of life. 


232. At the same time let us note that it is seemly to live in accordance with nature, and to pass our time 
in accordance with it, and that whatever is contrary to nature is shameful. For the Apostle asks: “Is it 
comely that a woman pray unto God uncovered; doth not nature itself teach you that if a man have long 
hair, it is a shame unto him? For it is contrary to nature.” And again he says: “If a woman have long hair, it 
is a glory unto her.” It is according to nature, since her hair is given her for a veil, for it is a natural veil. 
Thus nature arranges for us both character and appearance, and we ought to observe her directions. 
Would that we could guard her innocence, and not change what we have received by our wickedness! 


233. We have that general seemliness; for God made the beauty of this world. We have it also in its parts; 
for when God made the light, and marked off the day from the night, when He made heaven, and 
separated land and seas, when He set the sun and moon and stars to shine on the earth, He approved of 
them all one by one. Therefore this comeliness, which shone forth in each single part of the world, was 
resplendent in the whole, as the Book of Wisdom shows, saying: “I existed, in whom He rejoiced when He 
was glad at the completion of the world.” Likewise also in the building up of the human body each single 
member is pleasing, but the right adjustment of the members all together delights us far more. For thus 
they seem to be united and fitted in one harmonious whole. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


What is seemly should always shine forth in our life. What passions, then, ought we to allow to come to a 
head, and which should we restrain? 


234. If any one preserves an even tenor in the whole of life, and method in all that he does, and sees there 
is order and consistency in his words and moderation in his deeds, then what is seemly stands forth 
conspicuous in his life and shines forth as in some mirror. 


235. There should be besides a pleasant way of speaking, so that we may win the good-will of those who 
hear us, and make ourselves agreeable to all our friends and fellow-citizens, if possible. Let none show 
himself to be given to flattery, nor to be desirous of flattery from any one. The one is a mark of artfulness, 
the other of vanity. 


236. Let no one ever look down on what another, least of all a good man, thinks of him, for thus he learns 
to give regard to the good. For to disregard the judgment of good men is a sign of conceitedness or of 
weakness. One of these arises from pride, the other from carelessness. 


237. We must also guard against the motions of our soul. The soul must always watch and look after itself, 
so as to guard itself against itself. For there are motions in which there is a kind of passion that breaks 
forth as it were in a sort of rush. Wherefore in Greek it is called horme, because it comes out suddenly 
with some force. In these there lies no slight force of soul or of nature. Its force, however, is twofold: on 
the one side it rests on passion, on the other on reason, which checks passion, and makes it obedient to 
itself, and leads it whither it will; and trains it by careful teaching to know what ought to be done, and 
what ought to be avoided, so as to make it submit to its kind tamer. 


238. For we ought to be careful never to do anything rashly or carelessly, or anything at all for which we 
cannot give a reasonable ground. For though a reason for our action is not given to every one, yet 
everybody looks into it. Nor, indeed, have we anything whereby we can excuse ourselves. For though 
there is a sort of natural force in every passion of ours, yet that same passion is subject to reason by the 
law of nature itself, and is obedient to it. Wherefore it is the duty of a careful watchman so to keep a 
lookout, that passion may not outrun reason nor utterly forsake it, lest by outstripping it confusion be 
caused, and reason be shut out, and come to nothing by such desertion. Disquiet destroys consistency. 
Withdrawal shows cowardice and implies indolence. For when the mind is disquieted passion spreads 
wide and far, and in a fierce outburst endures not the reins of reason and feels not the management of its 
driver so as to be turned back. Wherefore as a rule not only is the soul perturbed and reason lost, but 
one’s countenance gets inflamed by anger or by lust. it grows pale with fear, it contains not itself in 
pleasure, and cannot bear joy. 


239. When this happens, then that natural judgment and weight of character is cast aside, and that 
consistency which alone in deed and thought can keep up its own authority and what is seemly, can no 
longer be retained. 


240. But fiercer passion springs from excessive anger, which the pain of some wrong received kindles 
within us. The monitions of the psalm which forms the opening of our subject instruct us on this point. 
Beautifully, then, has it come about that, in writing on duties, we used that declaration of our opening 
passage which also itself has to do with the direction of duty. 


241. But since (as was but right) we there only touched upon the matter, as to how each one ought to take 
care not to be disturbed when wrong is done him, for fear that our preliminary remarks should run to too 
great length, I think that I will now discuss it a little more fully. For the occasion is opportune, as we are 
speaking on the different parts of temperance, to see how anger may be checked. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


The argument for restraining anger is given again. Then the three classes of those who receive wrongs 
are set forth; to the most perfect of which the Apostle and David are said to have attained. He takes the 
opportunity to state the difference between this and the future life. 


242. We wish if we can to point out three classes of men who receive wrongs in holy Scripture. One of 
these forms the class of those whom the sinner reviles, abuses, rides over rough-shod. And just because 
justice fails them, shame grows, pain increases. Very many of my own order, of my own number, are like 
these. For if any one does me, who am weak, an injury, perhaps, though I am weak, I may forgive the 
wrong done me. If he charges me with an offence I am not such an one as to be content with the witness 
of my own conscience, although I know I am clear of what he brings against me; but I desire, just because 
I am weak, to wash out the mark of my inborn shame. Therefore I demand eye for eye, and tooth for tooth, 
and repay abuse with abuse. 


243. If, however, I am one who is advancing, although not yet perfect, I do not return the reproaches; and 
if he breaks out into abuse, and fills my ears with reproaches, I am silent and do not answer. 


244. But if I am perfect (I say this only by way of example, for in truth I am weak), if, then, I am perfect, I 
bless him that curses me, as Paul also blessed, for he says: “Being reviled we bless.” He had heard Him 
Who says: “Love your enemies, pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute you.” And so Paul 
suffered persecution and endured it, for he conquered and calmed his human feelings for the sake of the 
reward set before him, namely, that he should become a son of God if he loved his enemies. 


245. We call show, too, that holy David was like to Paul in this same class of virtue. When the son of 
Shimei cursed him, and charged him with heavy offences, at the first he was silent and humbled himself, 
and was silent even about his good deeds, that is, his knowledge of good works. Then he even asked to be 
cursed; for when he was cursed he hoped to gain divine pity. 


246. But see how he stored up humility and justice and prudence so as to merit grace from the Lord! At 
first he said: “Therefore he cursed me, because the Lord hath said unto him that he should curse.” Here 


we have humility; for he thought that those things which are divinely ordered were to be endured with an 
even mind, as though he were but some servant lad. Then he said: “Behold my son, which came forth of 
my bowels, seeketh my life.” Here we have justice. For if we suffer hard things at the hand of our own 
family, why are we angry at what is done to us by strangers? Lastly he says: “Let him alone that he may 
curse, for the Lord hath bidden him. It may be that the Lord will look on my humiliation and requite me 
good for this cursing.” So he bore not only the abuse, but left the man unpunished when throwing stones 
and following him. Nay, more, after his victory he freely granted him pardon when he asked for it. 


247. I have written this to show that holy David, in true evangelical spirit, was not only not offended, but 
was even thankful to his abuser, and was delighted rather than angered by his wrongs, for which he 
thought some return would be granted to him. But, though perfect, he sought something still more 
perfect. As a man he grew hot at the pain of his wrongs, but like a good soldier he conquered, he endured 
like a brave wrestler. The end and aim of his patience was the expectation of the fulfilment of the 
promises, and therefore he said: “Lord, make me to know mine end and the measure of my days, what it 
is: that I may know what is wanting to me.” He seeks, then, that end of the heavenly promises, when each 
one shall arise in his own order: “Christ the firstfruits, then they that are Christ’s who have believed in 
His coming. Then cometh the end.” For when the kingdom is delivered up to God, even the Father, and all 
the powers are put down, as the Apostle says, then perfection begins. Here, then, is the hindrance, here 
the weakness of the perfect; there full perfection. Thus it is he asks for those days of eternal life which 
are, and not for those which pass away, so that he may know what is wanting to him, what is the land of 
promise that bears everlasting fruits, which is the first mansion in his Father’s house, which the second, 
which the third, wherein each one will rest according to his merits. 


248. We then must strive for that wherein is perfection and wherein is truth. Here is the shadow, here the 
image; there the truth. The shadow is in the law, the image in the Gospel, the truth in heaven. In old times 
a lamb, a Calf was offered; now Christ is offered. But He is offered as man and as enduring suffering. And 
He offers Himself as a priest to take away our sins, here in an image, there in truth, where with the 
Father He intercedes for us as our Advocate. Here, then, we walk in an image, we see in an image; there 
face to face where is full perfection. For all perfection rests in the truth. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


We must reserve the likeness of the virtues in ourselves. The likeness of the devil and of vice must be got 
rid of, and especially that of avarice; for this deprives us of liberty, and despoils those who are in the midst 
of vanities of the image of God. 


249. Whilst, then, we are here let us preserve the likeness, that there we may attain to the truth. Let the 
likeness of justice exist in us, likewise that of wisdom, for we shall come to that day and shall be rewarded 
according to our likeness. 


250. Let not the adversary find his image in thee, let him not find fury nor rage; for in these exists the 
likeness of wickedness. “Our adversary the devil as a roaring lion seeketh whom he may kill, whom he 
may devour.” Let him not find desire for gold, nor heaps of money, nor the appearance of vices, lest he 
take from thee the voice of liberty. For the voice of true liberty is heard, when thou canst say: “The prince 
of this world shall come, and shall find no part in me.” Therefore, if thou art sure that he will find nothing 
in thee, when he comes to search through thee, thou wilt say, as the patriarch Jacob did to Laban: “Know 
now if there is aught of thine with me.” Rightly do we account Jacob blessed with whom Laban could find 
naught of his. For Rachel had hidden the gold and silver images of his gods. 


251. If, then, wisdom, and faith, and contempt of the world, and spiritual grace, exclude all faithlessness, 
thou wilt be blessed; for thou regardest not vanity and folly and lying. Is it a light thing to take away from 
thy adversary the opportunity to speak, so that he can have no ground to make his complaint against 
thee? Thus he who looks not on vanity is not perturbed; but he who looks upon it is perturbed, and that, 
too, all to no purpose. Is it not a vain thing to heap up riches? for surely to seek for fleeting things is vain 
enough. And when thou hast gathered them, how dost thou know that thou shalt have them in possession? 


252. Is it not vain for a merchant to journey by night and by day, that he may be able to heap up 
treasures? Is it not vain for him to gather merchandise, and to be much perturbed about its price, for fear 
he might sell it for less than he gave? that he should strive everywhere for high prices, and thus 
unexpectedly call up robbers against himself through their envy at his much-vaunted business; or that, 
without waiting for calmer winds, impatient of delays, he should meet with shipwreck whilst seeking for 
gain? 


253. And is not he, too, perturbed in vain who with great toil amasses wealth, though he knows not what 
heir to leave it to? Often and often all that an avaricious man has got together with the greatest care, his 
spendthrift heir scatters abroad with headlong prodigality. The shameless prodigal, blind to the present, 
heedless of the future, swallows up as in an abyss what took so long to gather. Often, too, the desired 
successor gains but envy for his share of the inheritance, and by his sudden death hands over the whole 
amount of the succession, which he has hardly entered upon, to strangers. 


254. Why, then, dost thou idly spin a web which is worthless and fruitless? And why dost thou build up 
useless heaps of treasures like spiders’ webs? For though they overflow, they are no good; nay, they 
denude thee of the likeness of God, and put on thee the likeness of the earthy. If any one has the likeness 
of the tyrant, is he not liable to condemnation? Thou layest aside the likeness of the Eternal King, and 
raisest in thyself the image of death. Rather cast out of the kingdom of thy soul the likeness of the devil, 
and raise up the likeness of Christ. Let this shine forth in thee; let this glow brightly in thy kingdom, that 
is, thy soul, for it destroys the likeness of all vices. David says of this: “O Lord, in Thy kingdom thou 
bringest their images to nothing.” For when the Lord has adorned Jerusalem according to His own 
likeness, then every likeness of the adversary is destroyed. 


CHAPTER L 


The Levites ought to be utterly free from all earthly desires. What their virtues should be on the Apostle’s 
own showing, and how great their purity must be. Also what their dignity and duty is, for the carrying out 
of which the chief virtues are necessary. He states that these were not unknown to the philosophers, but 
that they erred in their order. Some are by their nature in accordance with duty, which yet on account of 
what accompanies them become contrary to duty. From whence he gathers what gifts the office of the 
Levites demands. To conclude, he adds an exposition of Moses’ words when blessing the tribe of Levi. 


255. If, then, in the Gospel of the Lord the people themselves were taught and led to despise riches, how 
much more ought ye Levites no longer to be bound down by earthly desires. For your portion is God. For 
when their earthly possessions were portioned out by Moses to the people of our fathers, the Lord 
suffered not the Levites to have a share in that earthly possession, for He Himself would be the strength 
of their inheritance. Wherefore David says: “The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance and of my cup.” 
Whence we get the name “Levite,” which means: “Himself is mine,” or “Himself for me.” Great, then, is 
his honour, that God should say of him: Himself is Mine. Or, as was said to Peter about the piece of money 
found in the fish’s mouth: “Give to them for Me and for thee.” Wherefore the Apostle, when he said: “A 
bishop should be sober, modest, of good behaviour, given to hospitality, apt to teach, not covetous, nor a 
brawler, one that rules well his own house,” also added: “Likewise must the deacons be grave, not double- 
tongued, not given to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre, holding the mystery of the faith in a pure 
conscience. And let them also first be proved, and so let them serve, being found blameless.” 


256. We note how much is required of us. The minister of the Lord should abstain from wine, so that he 
may be upheld by the good witness not only of the faithful but also by those who are without. For it is 
right that the witness to our acts and works should be the opinion of the public at large, that the office be 
not disgraced. Thus he who sees the minister of the altar adorned with suitable virtues may praise their 
Author, and reverence the Lord Who has such servants. The praise of the Lord sounds forth where there is 
a pure possession and an innocent rule at home. 


257. But what shall I say about chastity, when only one and no second union is allowed? As regards 
marriage, the law is, not to marry again, nor to seek union with another wife. It seems strange to many 
why impediment should be caused by a second marriage entered on before baptism, so as to prevent 
election to the clerical office, and to the reception of the gift of ordination; seeing that even crimes are not 
wont to stand in the way, if they have been put away in the sacrament of baptism. But we must learn, that 
in baptism sin can be forgiven, but law cannot be abolished. In the case of marriage there is no sin, but 
there is a law. Whatever sin there is can be put away, whatever law there is cannot be laid aside in 
marriage. How could he exhort to widowhood who himself had married more than once? 


258. But ye know that the ministerial office must be kept pure and unspotted, and must not be defiled by 
conjugal intercourse; ye know this, I say, who have received the gifts of the sacred ministry, with pure 
bodies, and unspoilt modesty, and without ever having enjoyed conjugal intercourse. I am mentioning this, 
because in some out-of-the-way places, when they enter on the ministry, or even when they become 
priests, they have begotten children. They defend this on the ground of old custom, when, as it happened, 
the sacrifice was offered up at long intervals. However, even the people had to be purified two or three 
days beforehand, so as to come clean to the sacrifice, as we read in the Old Testament. They even used to 
wash their clothes. If such regard was paid in what was only the figure, how much ought it to be shown in 
the reality! Learn then, Priest and Levite, what it means to wash thy clothes. Thou must have a pure body 
wherewith to offer up the sacraments. If the people were forbidden to approach their victim unless they 
washed their clothes, dost thou, while foul in heart and body, dare to make supplication for others? Dost 
thou dare to make an offering for them? 


259. The duty of the Levites is no light one, for the Lord says of them: “Behold I have taken the Levites 
from among the children of Israel, instead of every first-born that openeth the matrix among the children 
of Israel. These shall be their redemption, and the Levites shall be Mine. For I hallowed unto Me all the 
first-born in the land of Egypt.” We know that the Levites are not reckoned among the rest, but are 
preferred before all, for they are chosen out of all, and are sanctified like the firstfruits and the firstlings 
which belong to the Lord, since the payment of vows and redemption for sin are offered by them. “Thou 
shalt not receive them,” He says, “among the children of Israel, but thou shalt appoint the Levites over 
the tabernacle of testimony, and over all the vessels thereof, and over all things that belong to it. They 


shall bear the tabernacle and all the vessels thereof, and they shall minister in it, and shall encamp round 
about the tabernacle. And when the tabernacle setteth forward the Levites shall take it down, and when 
the camp is pitched they shall set up the tabernacle again. And the stranger that cometh nigh shall surely 
be put to death.” 


260. Thou, then, art chosen out of the whole number of the children of Israel, regarded as the firstfruits of 
the sacred offerings, set over the tabernacle so as to keep guard in the camp of holiness and faith, to 
which if a stranger approach, he shall surely die. Thou art placed there to watch over the ark of the 
covenant. All do not see the depths of the mysteries, for they are hid from the Levites, lest they should see 
who ought not to see, and they who cannot serve should take it up. Moses, indeed, saw the circumcision 
of the Spirit, but veiled it, so as to give circumcision only in an outward sign. He saw the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth; he saw the sufferings of the Lord, but he veiled the unleavened bread of truth 
in the material unleavened bread, he veiled the sufferings of the Lord in the sacrifice of a lamb or a calf. 
Good Levites have ever preserved the mystery entrusted to them under the protection of their own faith, 
and yet dost thou think little of what is entrusted to thee? First, thou shalt see the deep things of God, 
which needs wisdom. Next, thou must keep watch for the people; this requires justice. Thou must defend 
the camp and guard the tabernacle, which needs fortitude. Thou must show thyself continent and sober, 
and this needs temperance. 


261. These chief virtues, they who are without have recognized, but they considered that the order 
resting on society was higher than that resting on wisdom; though wisdom is the foundation, and justice 
the building which cannot stand unless it have a foundation. The foundation is Christ. 


262. First stands faith, which is a sign of wisdom, as Solomon says, in following his father: “The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” And the law says: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, thou shalt love thy 
neighbour.” It is a noble thing to do one’s kindnesses and duties towards the whole of the human race. But 
it is ever most seemly that thou shouldst give to God the most precious thing thou hast, that is, thy mind, 
for thou hast nothing better than that. When thou hast paid thy debt to thy Creator, then thou mayest 
labour for men, to show them kindness, and to give help; then thou mayest assist the needy with money, 
or by some duty, or some service that lies in the way of thy ministry; by money to support him; by paying a 
debt, so as to free him that is bound; by undertaking a duty, so as to take charge of a trust, which he fears 
to lose, who has put it by in trust. 


263. It is a duty, then, to take care of and to restore what has been entrusted to us. But meanwhile a 
change comes, either in time or circumstances, so that it is no longer a duty to restore what one has 
received. As, for instance, when a man demands back his money as an open enemy, to use it against his 
country, and to offer his wealth to barbarians. Or, if thou shouldst have to restore it, whilst another stood 
by to extort it from him by force. If thou restore money to a raving lunatic when he cannot keep it; if thou 
give up to a madman a sword once put by with thee, whereby he may kill himself, is it not an act contrary 
to duty to pay the debt? Is it not contrary to duty to take knowingly what has been got by a thief, so that 
he who has lost it is cheated out of it? 


264. It is also sometimes contrary to duty to fulfil a promise, or to keep an oath. As was the case with 
Herod, who swore that whatever was asked he would give to the daughter of Herodias, and so allowed the 
death of John, that he might not break his word. And what shall I say of Jephthah, who offered up his 
daughter in sacrifice, she having been the first to meet him as he returned home victorious; whereby he 
fulfilled the vow which he had made that he would offer to God whatever should meet him first. It would 
have been better to make no promise at all, than to fulfil it in the death of his daughter. 


265. Ye are not ignorant how important it is to look to this. And so a Levite is chosen to guard the 
sanctuary, one who shall never fail in counsel, nor forsake the faith, nor fear death, nor do anything 
extravagant, so that in his whole appearance he may give proof of his earnestness. For he ought to have 
not only his soul but even his eyes in restraint, so that no chance mishap may bring a blush to his 
forehead. For “whosoever looketh on a woman to desire her hath already committed adultery with her in 
his heart.” Thus adultery is committed not only by actual committal of the foul deed, but even by the 
desire of the ardent gaze. 


266. This seems high and somewhat severe, but in a high office it is not out of place. For the grace of the 
Levites is such that Moses spoke of them as follows in his blessing: “Give to Levi his men, give Levi his 
trusted ones, give Levi the lot of his inheritance, and his truth to the holy men whom they tempted in 
temptation, and reviled at the waters of contradiction. Who said to his father and mother, I know thee not, 
and knew not his brethren, and renounced his children. He guarded Thy word and kept Thy testimony.” 


267. They, then, are His men, His trusty ones, who have no deceit in their hearts, hide no treachery within 
them, but guard His words and ponder them in their heart, as Mary pondered them; who know not their 
parents so as to put them before their duty; who hate the violators of chastity, and avenge the injury done 
to purity; and know the times for the fulfilling of their duty, as also which duty is the greater, which the 
lesser, and to what occasion each is suited. In all this they follow that alone which is virtuous. And who, 
where there are two virtuous duties, think that which is the more virtuous must come first. These are in 
truth rightly blessed. 


268. If any one makes known the just works of the Lord, and offers Him incense, then: “Bless, O Lord, his 
strength; accept the work of his hands,” that he may find the grace of the prophetic blessing with Him 
Who liveth and reigneth for ever and ever. Amen. 


Book II 


CHAPTER I 


Happiness in life is to be gained by living virtuously, inasmuch as thus a Christian, whilst despising glory 
and the favour of men, desires to please God alone in what he does. 


1. In the first book we spoke of the duties which we thought befitted a virtuous life, whereon no one has 
ever doubted but that a blessed life, which the Scripture calls eternal life, depends. So great is the 
splendour of a virtuous life that a peaceful conscience and a calm innocence work out a happy life. And as 
the risen sun hides the globe of the moon and the light of the stars, so the brightness of a virtuous life, 
where it glitters in true pure glory, casts into the shade all other things, which, according to the desires of 
the body, are considered to be good, or are reckoned in the eyes of the world to be great and noble. 


2. Blessed, plainly, is that life which is not valued at the estimation of outsiders, but is known, as judge of 
itself, by its own inner feelings. It needs no popular opinion as its reward in any way; nor has it any fear of 
punishments. Thus the less it strives for glory, the more it rises above it. For to those who seek for glory, 
that reward in the shape of present things is but a shadow of future ones, and is a hindrance to eternal 
life, as it is written in the Scriptures: “Verily, I say unto you, they have received their reward.” This is said 
of those who, as it were, with the sound of a trumpet desire to make known to all the world the liberality 
they exercise towards the poor. It is the same, too, in the case of fasting, which is done but for outward 
show. “They have,” he says, “their reward.” 


3. It therefore belongs to a virtuous life to show mercy and to fast in secret; that thou mayest seem to be 
seeking a reward from thy God alone, and not from men. For he who seeks it from man has his reward, 
but he who seeks it from God has eternal life, which none can give but the Lord of Eternity, as it is said: 
“Verily, I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” Wherefore the Scripture plainly has 
called that life which is blessed, eternal life. It has not been left to be appraised according to man’s ideas 
on the subject, but has been entrusted to the divine judgment. 


CHAPTER II 


The different ideas of philosophers on the subject of happiness. He proves, first, from the Gospel that it 
rests on the knowledge of God and the pursuit of good works; next, that it may not be thought that this 
idea was adopted from the philosophers, he adds proofs from the witness of the prophets. 


4. The philosophers have made a happy life to depend, either (as Hieronymus ) on freedom from pain, or 
(as Herillus ) on knowledge. For Herillus, hearing knowledge very highly praised by Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, made it alone to be the chief good, when they really praised it as a good thing, not as the 
only good; others, as Epicurus, have called pleasure such; others, as Callipho, and after him Diodorus, 
understood it in such a way as to make a virtuous life go in union, the one with pleasure, the other with 
freedom from pain, since a happy life could not exist without it. Zeno, the Stoic, thought the highest and 
only good existed in a virtuous life. But Aristotle and Theophrastus and the other Peripatetics maintained 
that a happy life consisted in virtue, that is, in a virtuous life, but that its happiness was made complete by 
the advantages of the body and other external good things. 


5. But the sacred Scriptures say that eternal life rests on a knowledge of divine things and on the fruit of 
good works. The Gospel bears witness to both these statements. For the Lord Jesus spoke thus of 
knowledge: “This is eternal life, to know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast sent.” 
About works He gives this answer: “Every one that hath forsaken house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for My Name’s sake, shall receive an hundred-fold, and shall 
inherit everlasting life.” 


6. Let no one think that this was but lately said, and that it was spoken of by the philosophers before it 
was mentioned in the Gospel. For the philosophers, that is to say, Aristotle and Theophrastus, as also Zeno 
and Hieronymus, certainly lived before the time of the Gospel; but they came after the prophets. Let them 
rather think how long before even the names of the philosophers were heard of, both of these seem to 
have found open expression through the mouth of the holy David; for it is written: “Blessed is the man 
whom Thou instructest, O Lord, and teachest him out of Thy law.” We find elsewhere also: “Blessed is the 
man that feareth the Lord, he will rejoice greatly in His commandments.” We have proved our point as 
regards knowledge, the reward for which the prophet states to be the fruit of eternity, adding that in the 
house of the man that feareth the Lord, or is instructed in His law and rejoices greatly in the divine 
commandments, “is glory and riches; and his justice abideth for ever and ever.” He has further also in the 


same psalm stated of good works, that they gain for an upright man the gift of eternal life. He speaks 
thus: “Blessed is the man that showeth pity and lendeth, he will guide his affairs with discretion, surely he 
shall not be moved for ever, the righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance.” And further: “He hath 
dispersed, he hath given to the poor, his justice endureth for ever.” 


7. Faith, then, has [the promise of] eternal life, for it is a good foundation. Good works, too, have the 
same, for an upright man is tested by his words and acts. For if a man is always busy talking and yet is 
slow to act, he shows by his acts how worthless his knowledge is: besides it is much worse to know what 
one ought to do, and yet not to do what one has learnt should be done. On the other hand, to be active in 
good works and unfaithful at heart is as idle as though one wanted to raise a beautiful and lofty dome 
upon a bad foundation. The higher one builds, the greater is the fall; for without the protection of faith 
good works cannot stand. A treacherous anchorage in a harbour perforates a ship, and a sandy bottom 
quickly gives way and cannot bear the weight of the building placed upon it. There then will be found the 
fulness of reward, where the virtues are perfect, and where there is a reasonable agreement between 
words and acts. 


CHAPTER III 


The definition of blessedness as drawn from the Scriptures is considered and proved. It cannot be 
enhanced by external good fortune, nor can it be weakened by misfortune. 


8. As, then, knowledge, so far as it stands alone, is put aside either as worthless, according to the 
superfluous discussions of the philosophers, or as but an imperfect idea, let us now note how clearly the 
divine Scriptures explain a thing about which we see the philosophers held so many involved and 
perplexing ideas. For the Scriptures state that nothing is good but what is virtuous, and declare that 
virtue is blessed in every circumstance, and that it is never enhanced by either corporal or other external 
good fortune, nor is it weakened by adversity. No state is so blessed as that wherein one is free from sin, 
is filled with innocence, and is fully supplied with the grace of God. For it is written: “Blessed is the man 
that hath not walked in the counsel of the ungodly, and hath not stood in the way of sinners, and hath not 
sat in the seat of pestilence, but in the law of the Lord was his delight.” And again: “Blessed are the 
undefiled in the way, who walk in the law of the Lord.” 


9. Innocence, then, and knowledge make a man blessed. We have also noted already that the blessedness 
of eternal life is the reward for good works. It remains, then, to show that when the patronage of pleasure 
or the fear of pain is despised (and the first of these one abhors as poor and effeminate, and the other as 
unmanly and weak), that then a blessed life can rise up in the midst of pain. This can easily be shown 
when we read: “Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and persecute you and shall say all manner of 
evil against you for righteousness’ sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven; for so persecuted they the prophets which were before you.” And again: “He that will come after 
Me, let him take up his cross and follow Me.” 


CHAPTER IV 


The same argument, namely, that blessedness is not lessened or added to by external matters, is 
illustrated by the example of men of old. 


10. There is, then, a blessedness even in pains and griefs. All which virtue with its sweetness checks and 
restrains, abounding as it does in natural resources for either soothing conscience or increasing grace. 
For Moses was blessed in no small degree when, surrounded by the Egyptians and shut in by the sea, he 
found by his merits a way for himself and the people to go through the waters. When was he ever braver 
than at the moment when, surrounded by the greatest dangers, he gave not up the hope of safety, but 
besought a triumph? 


11. What of Aaron? When did he ever think himself more blessed than when he stood between the living 
and the dead, and by his presence stayed death from passing from the bodies of the dead to the lines of 
the living? What shall I say of the youth Daniel, who was so wise that, when in the midst of the lions 
enraged with hunger, he was by no means overcome with terror at the fierceness of the beasts. So free 
from fear was he, that he could eat, and was not afraid he might by his example excite the animals to feed 
on him. 


12. There is, then, in pain a virtue that can display the sweetness of a good conscience, and therefore it 
serves as a proof that pain does not lessen the pleasure of virtue. As, then, there is no loss of blessedness 
to virtue through pain, so also the pleasures of the body and the enjoyment that benefits give add nothing 
to it. On this the Apostle says well: “What things to me were gain, those I counted loss for Christ,” and he 
added: “Wherefore I count all things but loss, and do count them but dung, that I may win Christ.” 


13. Moses, too, thought the treasures of Egypt to be his loss, and thus showed forth in his life the 
reproach of the Cross of the Lord. He was not rich when he had abundance of money, nor was he 
afterwards poor when he was in want of food, unless, perchance, there is any one who thinks he was less 


him with this prescription, that what is eternal and unborn is incapable of any diminution and inferiority, 
because it is simply this which makes even God to be as great as He is, inferior and subject to none—nay, 
greater and higher than all. For, just as all things which are born, or which come to an end, and are 
therefore not eternal, do, by reason of their exposure at once to an end and a beginning, admit of qualities 
which are repugnant to God—I mean diminution and inferiority, because they are born and made—so 
likewise God, for this very reason, is unsusceptible of these accidents, because He is absolutely unborn, 
and also unmade. And yet such also is the condition of Matter. Therefore, of the two Beings which are 
eternal, as being unborn and unmade—God and Matter—by reason of the identical mode of their common 
condition (both of them equally possessing that which admits neither of diminution nor subjection—that 
is, the attribute of eternity), we affirm that neither of them is less or greater than the other, neither of 
them is inferior or superior to the other; but that they both stand on a par in greatness, on a par in 
sublimity, and on the same level of that complete and perfect felicity of which eternity is reckoned to 
consist. Now we must not resemble the heathen in our opinions; for they, when constrained to 
acknowledge God, insist on having other deities below Him. The Divinity, however, has no degrees, 
because it is unique; and if it shall be found in Matter—as being equally unborn and unmade and eternal— 
it must be resident in both alike, because in no case can it be inferior to itself. In what way, then, will 
Hermogenes have the courage to draw distinctions; and thus to subject matter to God, an eternal to the 
Eternal, an unborn to the Unborn, an author to the Author? seeing that it dares to say, I also am the first; I 
too am before all things; and I am that from which all things proceed; equal we have been, together we 
have been—both alike without beginning, without end; both alike without an Author, without a God. What 
God, then, is He who subjects me to a contemporaneous, co-eternal power? If it be He who is called God, 
then I myself, too, have my own (divine) name. Either I am God, or He is Matter, because we both are that 
which neither of us is. Do you suppose, therefore, that he has not made Matter equal with God, although, 
forsooth, he pretends it to be inferior to Him? 


CHAPTER VIII 


ON HIS OWN PRINCIPLES, HERMOGENES MAKES MATTER, ON THE WHOLE, SUPERIOR TO GOD 


Nay more, he even prefers Matter to God, and rather subjects God to it, when he will have it that God 
made all things out of Matter. For if He drew His resources from it for the creation of the world, Matter is 
already found to be the superior, inasmuch as it furnished Him with the means of effecting His works; and 
God is thereby clearly subjected to Matter, of which the substance was indispensable to Him. For there is 
no one but requires that which he makes use of; no one but is subject to the thing which he requires, for 
the very purpose of being able to make use of it. So, again, there is no one who, from using what belongs 
to another, is not inferior to him of whose property he makes use; and there is no one who imparts of his 
own for another’s use, who is not in this respect superior to him to whose use he lends his property. On 
this principle, Matter itself, no doubt, was not in want of God, but rather lent itself to God, who was in 
want of it—rich and abundant and liberal as it was—to one who was, I suppose, too small, and too weak, 
and too unskilful, to form what He willed out of nothing. A grand service, verily, did it confer on God in 
giving Him means at the present time whereby He might be known to be God, and be called Almighty— 
only that He is no longer Almighty, since He is not powerful enough for this, to produce all things out of 
nothing. To be sure, Matter bestowed somewhat on itself also—even to get its own self acknowledged with 
God as God’s co-equal, nay more, as His helper; only there is this drawback, that Hermogenes is the only 
man that has found out this fact, besides the philosophers—those patriarchs of all heresy. For the prophets 
knew nothing about it, nor the apostles thus far, nor, I suppose, even Christ. 


CHAPTER IX 


SUNDRY INEVITABLE BUT INTOLERABLE CONCLUSIONS FROM THE PRINCIPLES OF HERMOGENES 


He cannot say that it was as its Lord that God employed Matter for His creative works, for He could not 
have been the Lord of a substance which was co-equal with Himself. Well, but perhaps it was a title 
derived from the will of another, which he enjoyed—a precarious holding, and not a lordship, and that to 
such a degree, that although Matter was evil, He yet endured to make use of an evil substance, owing, of 
course, to the restraint of His own limited power, which made Him impotent to create out of nothing, not 
in consequence of His power; for if, as God, He had at all possessed power over Matter which He knew to 
be evil, He would first have converted it into good—as its Lord and the good God—that so He might have a 
good thing to make use of, instead of a bad one. But being undoubtedly good, only not the Lord withal, He, 
by using such power as He possessed, showed the necessity He was under of yielding to the condition of 
Matter, which He would have amended if He had been its Lord. Now this is the answer which must be 
given to Hermogenes when he maintains that it was by virtue of His Lordship that God used Matter—even 
of His non-possession of any right to it, on the ground, of course, of His not having Himself made it. Evil 
then, on your terms, must proceed from God Himself, since He is—I will not say the Author of evil, 
because He did not form it, but—the permitter thereof, as having dominion over it. If indeed Matter shall 
prove not even to belong to God at all, as being evil, it follows, that when He made use of what belonged 
to another, He used it either on a precarious title because He was in need of it, or else by violent 
possession because He was stronger than it. For by three methods is the property of others obtained,—by 


happy when daily food was wanting to him and his people in the wilderness. But yet manna, that is, 
angels’ food, which surely none will dare deny to be a mark of the greatest good and of blessedness, was 
given him from heaven; also the daily shower of meat was sufficient to feed the whole multitude. 


14. Bread for food also failed Elijah, that holy man, had he sought for it; but it seemed not to fail him 
because he sought it not. Thus by the daily service of the ravens bread was brought to him in the morning, 
meat in the evening. Was he any the less blessed because he was poor to himself? Certainly not. Nay, he 
was the more blessed, for he was rich toward God. It is better to be rich for others than for oneself. He 
was so, for in the time of famine he asked a widow for food, intending to repay it, so that the barrel of 
meal failed not for three years and six months, and the oil jar sufficed and served the needy widow for her 
daily use all that time also. Rightly did Peter wish to be there where he saw them. Rightly did they appear 
in the mount with Christ in glory, for He Himself became poor when He was rich. 


15. Riches, then, give no assistance to living a blessed life, a fact that the Lord clearly shows in the 
Gospel, saying: “Blessed are ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of God. Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst now, for they shall be filled. Blessed are ye that weep now, for ye shall laugh.” Thus it is stated as 
plainly as possible that poverty, hunger, and pain, which are considered to be evils, not only are not 
hindrances to a blessed life, but are actually so many helps toward it. 


CHAPTER V 


Those things which are generally looked on as good are mostly hindrances to a blessed life, and those 
which are looked on as evil are the materials out of which virtues grow. What belongs to blessedness is 
shown by other examples. 


16. But those things which seem to be good, as riches, abundance, joy without pain, are a hindrance to 
the fruits of blessedness, as is clearly stated in the Lord’s own words, when He said: “Woe to you rich, for 
ye have received your consolation! Woe unto you that are full, for ye shall hunger, and to those who laugh, 
for they shall mourn!” So, then, corporal or external good things are not only no assistance to attaining a 
blessed life, but are even a hindrance to it. 


17. Wherefore Naboth was blessed, even though he was stoned by the rich; weak and poor, as opposed to 
the royal resources, he was rich in his aim and his religion; so rich, indeed, that he would not exchange 
the inheritance of the vineyard received from his father for the king’s money; and on this account was he 
perfect, for he defended the rights of his forefathers with his own blood. Thus, also, Ahab was wretched 
on his own showing, for he caused the poor man to be put to death, so as to take possession of his 
vineyard himself. 


18. It is quite certain that virtue is the only and the highest good; that it alone richly abounds in the fruit 
of a blessed life; that a blessed life, by means of which eternal life is won, does not depend on external or 
corporal benefits, but on virtue only. A blessed life is the fruit of the present, and eternal life is the hope of 
the future. 


19. Some, however, there are who think a blessed life is impossible in this body, weak and fragile as it is. 
For in it one must suffer pain and grief, one must weep, one must be ill. So I could also say that a blessed 
life rests on bodily rejoicing, but not on the heights of wisdom, on the sweetness of conscience, or on the 
loftiness of virtue. It is not a blessed thing to be in the midst of suffering; but it is blessed to be victorious 
over it, and not to be cowed by the power of temporal pain. 


20. Suppose that things come which are accounted terrible as regards the grief they cause, such as 
blindness, exile, hunger, violation of a daughter, loss of children. Who will deny that Isaac was blessed, 
who did not see in his old age, and yet gave blessings with his benediction? Was not Jacob blessed who, 
leaving his father’s house, endured exile as a shepherd for pay, and mourned for the violated chastity of 
his daughter, and suffered hunger? Were they not blessed on whose good faith God received witness, as it 
is written: “The God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob”? A wretched thing is slavery, but 
Joseph was not wretched; nay, clearly he was blessed, when he whilst in slavery checked the lusts of his 
mistress. What shall I say of holy David who bewailed the death of three sons, and, what was even worse 
than this, his daughter’s incestuous connection? How could he be unblessed from whom the Author of 
blessedness Himself sprung, Who has made many blessed? For: “Blessed are they who have not seen yet 
have believed.” All these felt their own weakness, but they bravely prevailed over it. What can we think of 
as more wretched than holy Job, either in the burning of his house, or the instantaneous death of his ten 
sons, or his bodily pains? Was he less blessed than if he had not endured those things whereby he really 
showed himself approved? 


21. True it is that in these sufferings there is something bitter, and that strength of mind cannot hide this 
pain. I should not deny that the sea is deep because inshore it is shallow, nor that the sky is clear because 
sometimes it is covered with clouds, nor that the earth is fruitful because in some places there is but 
barren ground, nor that the crops are rich and full because they sometimes have wild oats mingled with 
them. So, too, count it as true that the harvest of a happy conscience may be mingled with some bitter 


feelings of grief. In the sheaves of the whole of a blessed life, if by chance any misfortune or bitterness 
has crept in, is it not as though the wild oats were hidden, or as though the bitterness of the tares was 
concealed by the sweet scent of the corn? But let us now proceed again with our subject. 


CHAPTER VI 


On what is useful: not that which is advantageous, but that which is just and virtuous. It is to be found in 
losses, and is divided into what is useful for the body, and what is useful unto godliness. 


22. In the first book we made our division in such a way as to set in the first place what is virtuous and 
what is seemly; for all duties are derived from these. In the second place we set what is useful. But as at 
the start we said that there was a difference between what is virtuous and what is seemly—which one can 
comprehend more easily than one can explain—so also when we are thinking of what is useful, we have to 
give considerable thought to what is the more useful. 


23. But we do not reckon usefulness by the value of any gain in money, but in acquiring godliness, as the 
Apostle says: “But godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come.” Thus in the holy Scriptures, if we look carefully we shall often find that what is virtuous 
is called useful: “All things are lawful unto me, but all things are not profitable” [useful]. Before that he 
was speaking of vices, and so means: It is lawful to sin, but it is not seemly. Sins rest in one’s own power, 
but they are not virtuous. To live wantonly is easy, but it is not right. For food serves not God but the belly. 


24. Therefore, because what is useful is also just, it is just to serve Christ, Who redeemed us. They too are 
just who for His Name’s sake have given themselves up to death, they are unjust who have avoided it. Of 
them it says: What profit is there in my blood? that is: what advance has my justice made? Wherefore they 
also say: “Let us bind the just, for he is useless to us,” that is: he is unjust, for he complains of us, 
condemns and rebukes us. This could also be referred to the greed of impious men, which closely 
resembles treachery; as we read in the case of the traitor Judas, who in his longing for gain and his desire 
for money put his head into the noose of treachery and fell. 


25. We have then to speak of that usefulness which is full of what is virtuous, as the Apostle himself has 
laid it down in so many words, saying: “And this I speak for your own profit, not that I may cast a snare 
upon you, but for that which is comely.” It is plain, then, that what is virtuous is useful, and what is useful 
is virtuous; also that what is useful is just, and what is just is useful. I can say this, for I am speaking, not 
to merchants who are covetous from a desire to make gain, but to my children. And I am speaking of the 
duties which I wish to impress upon and impart to you, whom I have chosen for the service of the Lord; so 
that those things which have been already implanted and fixed in your minds and characters by habit and 
training may now be further unfolded to you by explanation and instruction. 


26. Therefore as I am about to speak of what is useful, I will take up those words of the Prophet: “Incline 
my heart unto Thy testimonies and not to covetousness,” that the sound of the word “useful” may not 
rouse in us the desire for money. Some indeed put it thus: “Incline my heart unto Thy testimonies and not 
to what is useful,” that is, that kind of usefulness which is always on the watch for making gains in 
business, and has been bent and diverted by the habits of men to the pursuit of money. For as a rule most 
people call that only useful which is profitable, but we are speaking of that kind of usefulness which is 
sought in earthly loss “that we may gain Christ,” whose gain is “godliness with contentment.” Great, too, 
is the gain whereby we attain to godliness, which is rich with God, not indeed in fleeting wealth, but in 
eternal gifts, and in which rests no uncertain trial but grace constant and unending. 


27. There is therefore a usefulness connected with the body, and also one that has to do with godliness, 
according to the Apostle’s division: “Bodily exercise profiteth a little, but godliness is profitable unto all 
things.” And what is so virtuous as integrity? what so seemly as to preserve the body unspotted and 
undefiled, and its purity unsullied? What, again, is so seemly as that a widow should keep her plighted 
troth to her dead husband? What more useful than this whereby the heavenly kingdom is attained? For 
“there are some who have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake.” 


CHAPTER VII 


What is useful is the same as what is virtuous; nothing is more useful than love, which is gained by 
gentleness, courtesy, kindness, justice, and the other virtues, as we are given to understand from the 
histories of Moses and David. Lastly, confidence springs from love, and again love from confidence. 


28. There is therefore not only a close intercourse between what is virtuous and what is useful, but the 
same thing is both useful and virtuous. Therefore He Who willed to open the kingdom of heaven to all 
sought not what was useful to Himself, but what was useful for all. Thus we must have a certain order and 
proceed step by step from habitual or common acts to those which are more excellent, so as to show by 
many examples the advancement of what is useful. 


29. And first we may know there is nothing so useful as to be loved, nothing so useless as not to be loved; 


for to be hated in my opinion is simply fatal and altogether deadly. We speak of this, then, in order that we 
may take care to give cause for a good estimate and opinion to be formed of us, and may try to get a place 
in others’ affections through our calmness of mind and kindness of soul. For goodness is agreeable and 
pleasing to all, and there is nothing that so easily reaches human feelings. And if that is assisted by 
gentleness of character and willingness, as well as by moderation in giving orders and courtesy of speech, 
by honour in word, by a ready interchange of conversation and by the grace of modesty, it is incredible 
how much all this tends to an increase of love. 


30. We read, not only in the case of private individuals but even of kings, what is the effect of ready and 
willing courtesy, and what harm pride and great swelling words have done, so far as to make even 
kingdoms to totter and powers to be destroyed. If any one gains the people’s favour by advice or service, 
by fulfilling the duties of his ministry or office, or if he encounters danger for the sake of the whole nation, 
there is no doubt but that such love will be shown him by the people that they all will put his safety and 
welfare before their own. 


31. What reproaches Moses had to bear from his people! But when the Lord would have avenged him on 
those who reviled him, he often used to offer himself for the people that he might save them from the 
divine anger. With what gentle words used he to address the people, even after he was wronged! He 
comforted them in their labours, consoled them by his prophetic declarations of the future, and 
encouraged them by his works. And though he often spoke with God, yet he was wont to address men 
gently and pleasantly. Worthily was he considered to stand above all men. For they could not even look on 
his face, and refused to believe that his sepulchre was found. He had captivated the minds of all the 
people to such an extent; that they loved him even more for his gentleness than they admired him for his 
deeds. 


32. There is David too who followed his steps, who was chosen from among all to rule the people. How 
gentle and kindly he was, humble in spirit too, how diligent and ready to show affection. Before he came 
to the throne he offered himself in the stead of all. As king he showed himself an equal to all in warfare, 
and shared in their labours. He was brave in battle, gentle in ruling, patient under abuse, and more ready 
to bear than to return wrongs. So dear was he to all, that though a youth, he was chosen even against his 
will to rule over them, and was made to undertake the duty though he withstood it. When old he was 
asked by his people not to engage in battle, because they all preferred to incur danger for his sake rather 
than that he should undergo it for theirs. 


33. He had bound the people to himself freely in doing his duty; first, when he during the division among 
the people preferred to live like an exile at Hebron rather than to reign at Jerusalem; next, when he 
showed that he loved valour even in an enemy. He had also thought that justice should be shown to those 
who had borne arms against himself the same as to his own men. Again, he admired Abner, the bravest 
champion of the opposing side, whilst he was their leader and was yet waging war. Nor did he despise him 
when suing for peace, but honoured him by a banquet. When killed by treachery, he mourned and wept for 
him. He followed him and honoured his obsequies, and evinced his good faith in desiring vengeance for 
the murder; for he handed on that duty to his son in the charge that he gave him, being anxious rather 
that the death of an innocent man should not be left unavenged, than that any one should mourn for his 
own. 


34. It is no small thing, especially in the case of a king, so to perform humble duties as to make oneself 
like the very lowest. It is noble not to seek for food at another’s risk and to refuse a drink of water, to 
confess a sin, and to offer oneself to death for one’s people. This latter David did, so that the divine anger 
might be turned against himself, when he offered himself to the destroying angel and said: “Lo I have 
sinned: I the shepherd have done wickedly, but this flock, what hath it done? Let Thy hand be against me.” 


35. What further should I say? He opened not his mouth to those planning deceit, and, as though hearing 
not, he thought no word should be returned, nor did be answer their reproaches. When he was evil spoken 
of, he prayed, when he was cursed, he blessed. He walked in simplicity of heart, and fled from the proud. 
He was a follower of those unspotted from the world, one who mixed ashes with his food when bewailing 
his sins, and mingled his drink with weeping. Worthily, then, was he called for by all the people. All the 
tribes of Israel came to him saying: “Behold, we are thy bone and thy flesh. Also yesterday and the day 
before when Saul lived, and reigned, thou wast he that leddest out and broughtest in Israel. And the Lord 
said to thee, Thou shalt feed My people!” And why should I say more about him of whom the word of the 
Lord has gone forth to say: “I have found David according to My heart”? Who ever walked in holiness of 
heart and in justice as he did, so as to fulfil the will of God; for whose sake pardon was granted to his 
children when they sinned, and their rights were preserved to his heirs? 


36. Who would not have loved him, when they saw how dear he was to his friends? For as he truly loved 
his friends, so he thought that he was loved as much in return by his own friends. Nay, parents put him 
even before their own children, and children loved him more than their parents. Wherefore Saul was very 
angry and strove to strike Jonathan his son with a spear because he thought that David’s friendship held a 
higher place in his esteem than either filial piety or a father’s authority. 


37. It gives a very great impetus to mutual love if one shows love in return to those who love us and 


proves that one does not love them less than oneself is loved, especially if one shows it by the proofs that 
a faithful friendship gives. What is so likely to win favour as gratitude? What more natural than to love 
one who loves us? What so implanted and so impressed on men’s feelings as the wish to let another, by 
whom we want to be loved, know that we love him? Well does the wise man say: “Lose thy money for thy 
brother and thy friend.” And again: “I will not be ashamed to defend a friend, neither will I hide myself 
from him.” If, indeed, the words in Ecclesiasticus testify that the medicine of life and immortality is ina 
friend; yet none has ever doubted that it is in love that our best defence lies. As the Apostle says: “It 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things; love never faileth.” 


38. Thus David failed not, for he was dear to all, and wished to be loved rather than feared by his subjects. 
Fear keeps the watch of temporal protection, but knows not how to keep guard permanently. And so 
where fear has departed, boldness often creeps in; for fear does not force confidence but affection calls it 
forth. 


39. Love, then, is the first thing to give us a recommendation. It is a good thing therefore to have our 
witness in the love of many. Then arises confidence, so that even strangers are not afraid to trust 
themselves to thy kindness, when they see thee so dear to many. So likewise one goes through confidence 
to love, so that he who has shown good faith to one or two has an influence as it were on the minds of all, 
and wins the good-will of all. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Nothing has greater effect in gaining good-will than giving advice; but none can trust it unless it rests on 
justice and prudence. How conspicuous these two virtues were in Solomon is shown by his well-known 
judgment. 


40. Two things, therefore, love and confidence, are the most efficacious in commending us to others; also 
this third quality if thou hast it, namely, what many consider to be worthy of admiration in thee, and think 
to be rightly worthy of honour [the power, in fact, of giving good advice]. 


41. Since the giving of good advice is a great means of gaining men’s affections, prudence and justice are 
much needed in every case. These are looked for by most, so that confidence at once is placed in him in 
whom they exist, because he can give useful and trustworthy advice to whoever wants it. Who will put 
himself into the hands of a man whom he does not think to be more wise than himself who asks for 
advice? It is necessary therefore that he of whom advice is asked should be superior to him who asks it. 
For why should we consult a man when we do not think that he can make anything more plain than we 
ourselves see it? 


42. But if we have found a man that by the vigour of his character, by his strength of mind and influence, 
stands forth above all others, and further, is better fitted by example and experience than others; that can 
put an end to immediate dangers, foresee future ones, point out those close at hand, can explain a subject, 
bring relief in time, is ready not only to give advice but also to give help,—in such a man confidence is 
placed, so that he who seeks advice can say: “Though evil should happen to me through him, I will bear 
it.” 


43. To a man of this sort then we entrust our safety and our reputation, for he is, as we said before, just 
and prudent. Justice causes us to have no fear of deceit, and prudence frees us from having any suspicions 
of error. However, we trust ourselves more readily to a just than to a prudent man, to put it in the way 
people generally do. But, according to the definition of the philosophers, where there is one virtue, others 
exist too, whilst prudence cannot exist without justice. We find this stated also in our writers, for David 
says: “The just showeth mercy and lendeth.” What the just lends, he says elsewhere: “A good man is he 
that showeth mercy and lendeth, he will guide his words with discretion.” 


44. Is not that noble judgment of Solomon full of wisdom and justice? Let us see whether it is so. “Two 
women,” it says, “stood before King Solomon, and the one said to him, Hear me, my lord, I and this 
woman dwell in one house, and before the third day we gave birth and bore a son apiece, and were 
together, there was no witness in the house, nor any other woman with us, only we two alone. And her son 
died this night, because she overlaid it, and she arose at midnight, and took my son from my breast, and 
laid it in her bosom, and her dead child she laid at my breast. And I arose in the morning to give my child 
suck, and found him dead. And I considered it at dawn, and behold it was not my son. And the other 
woman Said, Nay, but the living is my son, and the dead is thy son.” 


45. This was their dispute, in which either tried to claim the living child for herself, and denied that the 
dead one was hers. Then the king commanded a sword to be brought and the infant to be cut in half, and 
either piece to be given to one, one half to the one, and one half to the other. Then the woman whose the 
child really was, moved by her feelings, cried out: “Divide not the child, my lord; let it rather be given to 
her and live, and do not kill it.” But the other answered: “Let it be neither mine nor hers, divide it.” Then 
the king ordered that the infant should be given to the woman who had said: Do not kill it, but give it to 
that woman; “For,” as it says, “her bowels yearned upon her son.” 


46. It is not wrong to suppose that the mind of God was in him; for what is hidden from God? What can be 
more hidden than the witness that lies deep within; into which the mind of the wise king entered as 
though to judge a mother’s feelings, and elicited as it were the voice of a mother’s heart. For a mother’s 
feelings were laid bare, when she chose that her son should live with another, rather than that he should 
be killed in his mother’s sight. 


47. It was therefore a sign of wisdom to distinguish between secret heart-thoughts, to draw the truth from 
hidden springs, and to pierce as it were with the sword of the Spirit not only the inward parts of the body, 
but even of the mind and soul. It was the part of justice also that she who had killed her own child should 
not take away another’s, but that the real mother should have her own back again. Indeed the Scriptures 
have declared this. “All Israel,” it says, “heard of the judgment which the king had judged, and they feared 
the king, for they saw that the wisdom of God was in him to do judgment.” Solomon also himself had 
asked for wisdom, so that a prudent heart might be given him to hear and to judge with justice. 


CHAPTER IX 


Though justice and prudence are inseparable, we must have respect to the ideas of people in general, for 
they make a distinction between the different cardinal virtues. 


48. It is clear also, according to the sacred Scriptures, which are the older, that wisdom cannot exist 
without justice, for where one of these two is, there the other must be also. With what wisdom did Daniel 
expose the lie in the false accusation brought against him by his thorough examination, so that those false 
informers had no answer ready to hand! It was a mark of prudence to convict the criminals by the witness 
of their own words, and a sign of justice to give over the guilty to punishment, and to save the innocent 
from it. 


49. There is therefore an inseparable union between wisdom and justice; but, generally speaking, the one 
special form of virtue is divided up. Thus temperance lies in despising pleasures, fortitude may be seen in 
undergoing labours and dangers, prudence in the choice of what is good, by knowing how to distinguish 
between things useful and the reverse; justice, in being a good guardian of another’s rights and protector 
of its own, thus maintaining for each his own. We can make this fourfold division in deference to 
commonly received ideas; and so, whilst deviating from those subtle discussions of philosophic learning 
which are brought forth as though from some inner recess for the sake of investigating the truth, can 
follow the commonly received use and their ordinary meaning. Keeping, then, to this division, let us return 
to our subject. 


CHAPTER X 


Men entrust their safety rather to a just than to a prudent man. But every one is wont to seek out the man 
who combines in himself the qualities of justice and prudence. Solomon gives us an example of this. (The 
words which the queen of Sheba spoke of him are explained.) Also Daniel and Joseph. 


50. We entrust our case to the most prudent man we can find, and ask advice from him more readily than 
we do from others. However, the faithful counsel of a just man stands first and often has more weight than 
the great abilities of the wisest of men: “For better are the wounds of a friend than the kisses of others.” 
And just because it is the judgment of a just man, it is also the conclusion of a wise one: in the one lies the 
result of the matter in dispute, in the other readiness of invention. 


51. And if one connects the two, there will be great soundness in the advice given, which is regarded by 
all with admiration for the wisdom shown, and with love for its justice. And so all will desire to hear the 
wisdom of that man in whom those two virtues are found together, as all the kings of the earth desired to 
see the face of Solomon and to hear his wisdom. Nay, even the queen of Sheba came to him and tried him 
with questions. She came and spoke of all the things that were in her heart, and heard all the wisdom of 
Solomon, nor did any word escape her. 


52. Who she was whom nothing escaped, and that there was nothing which the truth-loving Solomon did 
not tell her, learn, O man, from this which thou hearest her saying: “It was a true report that I heard in 
mine own land of thy words and of thy prudence, yet I did not believe those that told it me until I came, 
and mine eyes had seen it; and behold the half was not told me. Thou hast added good things over and 
above all that I heard in mine own land. Blessed are thy women and blessed thy servants, which stand 
before thee, and that hear all thy prudence.” Recognize the feast of the true Solomon, and who are set 
down at that feast; recognize it wisely and think in what land all the nations shall hear the fame of true 
wisdom and justice, and with what eyes they shall see Him, beholding those things which are not seen. 
“For the things that are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 


53. What women are blessed but those of whom it is said “that many hear the word of God and bring forth 
fruit”? And again: “Whosoever doeth the word of God is My father and sister and mother.” And who are 
those blessed servants, who stand before Him, but Paul, who said: “Even to this day I stand witnessing 
both to great and small;” or Simeon, who was waiting in the temple to see the consolation of Israel? How 


could he have asked to be let depart, except that in standing before the Lord he had not the power of 
departing, but only according to the will of God? Solomon is put before us simply for the sake of example, 
of whom it was eagerly expected that his wisdom should be heard. 


54. Joseph also when in prison was not free from being consulted about matters of uncertainty. His 
counsel was of advantage to the whole of Egypt, so that it felt not the seven years’ famine, and he was 
able even to relieve other peoples from their dreadful hunger. 


55. Daniel, though one of the captives, was made the head of the royal counsellors. By his counsels he 
improved the present and foretold the future. Confidence was put in him in all things, because he had 
frequently interpreted things, and had shown that he had declared the truth. 


CHAPTER XI 


A third element which tends to gain any one’s confidence is shown to have been conspicuous in Moses, 
Daniel, and Joseph. 


56. But a third point seems also to have been noted in the case of those who were thought worthy of 
admiration after the example of Joseph, Solomon, and Daniel. For what shall I say of Moses whose advice 
all Israel always waited for, whose life caused them to trust in his prudence and increased their esteem for 
him? Who would not trust to the counsel of Moses, to whom the elders reserved for decision whatever 
they thought beyond their understanding and powers? 


57. Who would refuse the counsel of Daniel, of whom God Himself said: “Who is wiser than Daniel?” How 
can men doubt about the minds of those to whom God has given such grace? By the counsel of Moses 
wars were brought to an end, and for his merit’s sake food came from heaven and drink from the rock. 


58. How pure must have been the soul of Daniel to soften the character of barbarians and to tame the 
lions! What temperance was his, what self-restraint in soul and body! Not unworthily did he become an 
object of admiration to all, when—and all men do admire this,—though enjoying royal friendships, he 
sought not for gold, nor counted the honour given him as more precious than his faith. For he was willing 
to endure danger for the law of God rather than to be turned from his purpose in order to gain the favour 
of men. 


59. And what, again, shall I say of the chastity and justice of Joseph, whom I had almost passed by, 
whereby on the one hand he rejected the allurements of his mistress and refused rewards, on the other he 
mocked at death, repressed his fear, and chose a prison? Who would not consider him a fit person to give 
advice in a private case, whose fruitful spirit and fertile mind enriched the barrenness of the time with the 
wealth of his counsels and heart? 


CHAPTER XII 


No one asks counsel from a man tainted with vice, or from one who is morose or impracticable, but rather 
from one of whom we have a pattern in the Scriptures. 


60. We note therefore that in seeking for counsel, uprightness of life, excellence in virtues, habits of 
benevolence, and the charm of good-nature have very great weight. Who seeks for a spring in the mud? 
Who wants to drink from muddy water? So where there is luxurious living, excess, and a union of vices, 
who will think that he ought to draw from that source? Who does not despise a foul life? Who will think a 
man to be useful to another’s cause whom he sees to be useless in his own life? Who, again, does not 
avoid a wicked, ill-disposed, abusive person, who is always ready to do harm? Who would not be only too 
eager to avoid him? 


61. And who will come to a man however well fitted to give the best of advice who is nevertheless hard to 
approach? It goes with him as with a fountain whose waters are shut off. What is the advantage of having 
wisdom, if one refuses to give advice? If one cuts off the opportunities of giving advice, the source is 
closed, so as no longer to flow for others or to be of any good to oneself. 


62. Well can we refer this to him who, possessing prudence, has defiled it with the foulness of a vicious 
life and so pollutes the water at the source. His life is a proof of a degenerate spirit. How can one judge 
him to be good in counsel whom one sees to be evil in character? He ought to be superior to me, if Iam 
ready to trust myself to him. Am I to suppose that he is fit to give me advice who never takes it for 
himself, or am I to believe that he has time to give to me when he has none for himself, when his mind is 
filled with pleasures, and he is overcome by lust, is the slave of avarice, is excited by greed, and is 
terrified with fright? How is there room for counsel here where there is none for quiet? 


63. That man of counsel whom I must admire and look up to, whom the gracious Lord gave to our fathers, 
put aside all that was offensive. His follower he ought to be, who can give counsel and protect another’s 
prudence from vice; for nothing foul can mingle with that. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The beauty of wisdom is made plain by the divine testimony. From this he goes on to prove its connection 
with the other virtues. 


64. Is there any one who would like to be beautiful in face and at the same time to have its charm spoilt by 
a beast-like body and fearful talons? Now the form of virtues is so wonderful and glorious, and especially 
the beauty of wisdom, as the whole of the Scriptures tell us. For it is more brilliant than the sun, and when 
compared with the stars far outshines any constellation. Night takes their light away in its train, but 
wickedness cannot overcome wisdom. 


65. We have spoken of its beauty, and proved it by the witness of Scripture. It remains to show on the 
authority of Scripture that there can be no fellowship between it and vice, but that it has an inseparable 
union with the rest of the virtues. “It has a spirit sagacious, undefiled, sure, holy, loving what is good, 
quick, that never forbids a kindness, kind, steadfast, free from care, having all power, overseeing all 
things.” And again: “She teacheth temperance and justice and virtue.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Prudence is combined with all the virtues, especially with contempt of riches. 


66. Prudence, therefore, works through all things, she has fellowship with all that is good. For how can 
she give good advice unless she have justice too, so that she may clothe herself in consistency, not fear 
death, be held back by no alarm, no fear, nor think it right to be turned aside from the truth by any 
flattery, nor shun exile, knowing that the world is the fatherland of the wise man. She fears not want, for 
she knows that nothing is wanting to the wise man, since the whole world of riches is his. What is greater 
than the man that knows not how to be excited at the thought of money, and has a contempt for riches, 
and looks down as from some lofty vantage-ground on the desires of men? Men think that one who acts 
thus is more than man: “Who is this,” it says, “and we will praise him. For wonderful things hath he done 
in his life.” Surely he ought to be admired who despises riches, seeing that most place them even before 
their own safety. 


67. The rule of economy and the authority of self-restraint befits all, and most of all him who stands 
highest in honour; so that no love for his treasures may seize upon such a man, and that he who rules over 
free men may never become a slave to money. It is more seemly that in soul he should be superior to 
treasures, and in willing service be subject to his friends. For humility increases the regard in which one 
is held. It is praiseworthy and right for the chief of men to have no desire for filthy lucre in common with 
Syrian traders and Gilead merchants, nor to place all their hope of good in money, or to count up their 
daily gains and to calculate their savings like a hireling. 


CHAPTER XV 


Of liberality. To whom it must chiefly be shown, and how men of slender means may show it by giving 
their service and counsel. 


68. But if it is praiseworthy to have one’s soul free from this failing, how much more glorious is it to gain 
the love of the people by liberality which is neither too freely shown to those who are unsuitable, nor too 
sparingly bestowed upon the needy. 


69. There are many kinds of liberality. Not only can we distribute and give away food to those who need it 
from our own daily supply, so that they may sustain life; but we can also give advice and help to those who 
are ashamed to show their want openly, so long as the common supplies of the needy are not exhausted. I 
am now speaking of one set over some office. If he is a priest or almoner, let him inform the bishop of 
them, and not withhold the name of any he knows to be in any need, or to have lost their wealth and to be 
now reduced to want; especially if they have not fallen into this trouble owing to wastefulness in youth, 
but because of another’s theft, or through loss of their inheritance from no fault of their own, so that they 
cannot now earn their daily bread. 


70. The highest kind of liberality is, to redeem captives, to save them from the hands of their enemies, to 
snatch men from death, and, most of all, women from shame, to restore children to their parents, parents 
to their children, and, to give back a citizen to his country. This was recognized when Thrace and Illyria 
were so terribly devastated. How many captives were then for sale all over the world! Could one but call 
them together, their number would have surpassed that of a whole province. Yet there were some who 
would have sent back into slavery those whom the Church had redeemed. They themselves were harder 
than slavery itself to look askance at another’s mercy. If they themselves (they said) had come to slavery, 
they would be slaves freely. If they had been sold, they would not refuse the service of slavery. They 
wished to undo the freedom of others, though they could not undo their own slavery, unless perchance it 
should please the buyer to receive his price again, whereby, however, slavery would not be simply undone 
but redeemed. 


71. It is then a special quality of liberality to redeem captives, especially from barbarian enemies who are 
moved by no spark of human feeling to show mercy, except so far as avarice has preserved it with a view 
to redemption. It is also a great thing to take upon oneself another’s debt, if the debtor cannot pay and is 
hard pressed to do so, and where the money is due by right and is only left unpaid through want. So, too, 
it is a sign of great liberality to bring up children, and to take care of orphans. 


72. There are others who place in marriage maidens that have lost their parents, so as to preserve their 
chastity, and who help them not only with good wishes but also by a sum of money. There is also another 
kind of liberality which the Apostle teaches: “If any that believeth hath widows let him relieve them, that 
the Church be not burdened by supplying them, that it may have enough for those that are widows 
indeed.” 


73. Useful, then, is liberality of this sort; but it is not common to all. For there are many good men who 
have but slender means, and are content with little for their own use, and are not able to give help to 
lighten the poverty of others. However, another sort of kindness is ready to their hand, whereby they can 
help those poorer still. For there is a twofold liberality: one that gives actual assistance, that is, in money; 
the other, which is busy in offering active help, is often much grander and nobler. 


74. How much grander it was for Abraham to have recovered his captured son-in-law by his victorious 
arms, than if he had ransomed him! How much more usefully did holy Joseph help King Pharaoh by his 
counsel to provide for the future, than if he had offered him money! For money would not have bought 
back the fruitfulness of any one state; whilst he by his foresight kept the famine for five years from the 
whole of Egypt. 


75. Money is easily spent; counsels can never be exhausted. They only grow the stronger by constant use. 
Money grows less and quickly comes to an end, and has failed even kindness itself; so that the more there 
are to whom one wants to give, the fewer one can help; and often one has not got what one thinks ought 
to be given to others. But as regards the offer of advice and active help, the more there are to spend it on, 
the more there seems to be, and the more it returns to its own source. The rich stream of prudence ever 
flows back upon itself, and the more it has reached out to, so much the more active becomes all that 
remains. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Due measure must be observed in liberality, that it may not be expended on worthless persons, when it is 
needed by worthier ones. However, alms are not to be given in too sparing and hesitating a way. One 
ought rather to follow the example of the blessed Joseph, whose prudence is commended at great length. 


76. It is clear, then, that there ought to be due measure in our liberality, that our gifts may not become 
useless. Moderation must be observed, especially by priests, for fear that they should give away for the 
sake of ostentation, and not for justice’ sake. Never was the greed of beggars greater than it is now. They 
come in full vigour, they come with no reason but that they are on the tramp. They want to empty the 
purses of the poor—to deprive them of their means of support. Not content with a little, they ask for more. 
In the clothes that cover them they seek a ground to urge their demands, and with lies about their lives 
they ask for further sums of money. If any one were to trust their tale too readily, he would quickly drain 
the fund which is meant to serve for the sustenance of the poor. Let there be method in our giving, so that 
the poor may not go away empty nor the subsistence of the needy be done away and become the spoil of 
the dishonest. Let there be then such due measure that kindness may never be put aside, and true need 
never be left neglected. 


77. Many pretend they have debts. Let the truth be looked into. They bemoan the fact that they have been 
stripped of everything by robbers. In such a case give credit only if the misfortune is apparent, or the 
person is well known; and then readily give help. To those rejected by the Church supplies must be 
granted if they are in want of food. He, then, that observes method in his giving is hard towards none, but 
is free towards all. We ought not only to lend our ears to hear the voices of those who plead, but also our 
eyes to look into their needs. Weakness calls more loudly to the good dispenser than the voice of the poor. 
It cannot always be that the cries of an importunate beggar will never extort more, but let us not always 
give way to impudence. He must be seen who does not see thee. He must be sought for who is ashamed to 
be seen. He also that is in prison must come to thy thoughts; another seized with sickness must present 
himself to thy mind, as he cannot reach thy ears. 


78. The more people see thy zeal in showing mercy, the more will they love thee. I know many priests who 
had the more, the more they gave. For they who see a good dispenser give him something to distribute in 
his round of duty, sure that the act of mercy will reach the poor. If they see him giving away either in 
excess or too sparingly, they contemn either of these; in the one case because he wastes the fruits of 
another’s labours by unnecessary payments, on the other hand because he hoards them in his money 
bags. As, then, method must be observed in liberality, so also at times it seems as though the spur must be 
applied. Method, then, so that the kindness one shows may be able to be shown day by day, and that we 
may not have to withdraw from a needful case what we have freely spent on waste. A spur, because money 


is better laid out in food for the poor than on a purse for the rich. We must take care lest in our money 
chests we shut up the welfare of the needy, and bury the life of the poor as it were in a sepulchre. 


79. Joseph could have given away all the wealth of Egypt, and have spent the royal treasures; but he 
would not even seem to be wasteful of what was another’s. He preferred to sell the corn rather than to 
give it to the hungry. For if he had given it to a few there would have been none for most. He gave good 
proof of that liberality whereby there was enough for all. He opened the storehouses that all might buy 
their corn supply, lest if they received it for nothing, they should give up cultivating the ground. For he 
who has the use of what is another’s often neglects his own. 


80. First of all, then, he gathered up their money, then their implements, last of all he acquired for the 
king all their rights to the ground. He did not wish to deprive all of them of their property, but to support 
them in it. He also imposed a general tax, that they might hold their own in safety. So pleasing was this to 
all from whom he had taken the land, that they looked on it, not as the selling of their rights, but as the 
recovery of their welfare. Thus they spoke: “Thou hast saved our lives, let us find grace in the sight of our 
Lord.” For they had lost nothing of their own, but had received a new right. Nothing of what was useful to 
them had failed, for they had now gained it in perpetuity. 


81. O noble man! who sought not for the fleeting glory of a needless bounty, but set up as his memorial 
the lasting benefits of his foresight. He acted so that the people should help themselves by their 
payments, and should not in their time of need seek help from others. For it was surely better to give up 
part of their crops than to lose the whole of their rights. He fixed the impost at a fifth of their whole 
produce, and thus showed himself clear-sighted in making provision for the future, and liberal in the tax 
he laid upon them. Never after did Egypt suffer from such a famine. 


82. How splendidly he inferred the future. First, how acutely, when interpreting the royal dream, he 
stated the truth. This was the king’s first dream. Seven heifers came up out of the river well-favoured and 
fat-fleshed, and they fed at the banks of the river. And other bullocks ill-favoured and lean-fleshed came 
up out of the river after the heifers, and fed near them on the very edge of the river. And these thin and 
wretched bullocks seemed to devour those others which were so fat and well-favoured. And this was the 
second dream. Seven fat ears full and good came up from the ground. And after them seven wretched 
ears, blasted with the wind and withered, endeavoured to take their place. And it seemed that the barren 
and thin ears devoured the rich and fruitful ears. 


83. This dream Joseph unfolded as follows: that the seven heifers were seven years, and the seven ears 
likewise were seven years,—interpreting the times by the produce of cattle and crops. For both the 
calving of a heifer takes a year, and the produce of a crop fills out a whole year. And they came up out of 
the river just as days, years, and times pass by and flow along swiftly like the rivers. He therefore states 
that the seven earlier years of a rich land will be fertile and fruitful but the latter seven years will be 
barren and unfruitful, whose barrenness will eat up the richness of the former time. Wherefore he warns 
them to see that supplies of corn are got together in the fruitful years that they may help out the needs of 
the coming scarcity. 


84. What shall we admire first? His powers of mind, with which he descended to the very resting-place of 
truth? Or his counsel, whereby he foresaw so great and lasting a need? Or his watchfulness or justice? By 
his watchfulness, when so high an office was given him, he gathered together such vast supplies; and 
through his justice he treated all alike. And what am I to say of his greatness of mind? For though sold by 
his brothers into slavery, he took no revenge for this wrong, but put an end to their want. What of his 
gentleness, whereby by a pious fraud he sought to gain the presence of his beloved brother whom, under 
pretence of a well-planned theft, he declared to have stolen his property, that he might hold him as a 
hostage of his love? 


85. Whence it was deservedly said to him by his father: “My son Joseph is enlarged, my son is enlarged, 
my younger son, my beloved. My God hath helped thee and blessed thee with the blessing of heaven 
above and the blessing of the earth, the earth that hath all things, on account of the blessings of thy father 
and thy mother. It hath prevailed over the blessings of the everlasting hills and the desires of the eternal 
hills.” And in Deuteronomy: “Thou Who wast seen in the bush, that Thou mayest come upon the head of 
Joseph, upon his pate. Honoured among his brethren, his glory is as the firstling of his bullocks; his horns 
are like the horns of unicorns. With his horn he shall push the nations even to the ends of the earth. They 
are the ten thousands of Ephraim and the thousands of Manasseh.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


What virtues ought to exist in him whom we consult. How Joseph and Paul were equipped with them. 

86. Such, then, ought he to be who gives counsel to another, in order that he may offer himself as a 
pattern in all good works, in teaching, in trueness of character, in seriousness. Thus his words will be 
wholesome and irreproachable, his counsel useful, his life virtuous, and his opinions seemly. 


87. Such was Paul, who gave counsel to virgins, guidance to priests, so as to offer himself as a pattern for 


us to copy. Thus he knew how to be humble, as also Joseph did, who, though sprung from the noble family 
of the patriarchs, was not ashamed of his base slavery; rather he adorned it with his ready service, and 
made it glorious by his virtues. He knew how to be humble who had to go through the hands of both buyer 
and seller, and called them, Lord. Hear him as he humbles himself: “My lord on my account knoweth not 
what is in his house, and he hath committed all that he hath to my hand, neither hath he kept back 
anything from me but thee, because thou art his wife; how, then, can I do this great wickedness, and sin 
against God?” Full of humility are his words, full, too, of chastity. Of humility, for he was obedient to his 
Lord; of an honourable spirit, for he was grateful; full, also, of chastity, for he thought it a terrible sin to 
be defiled by so great a crime. 


88. Such, then, ought the man of counsel to be. He must have nothing dark, or deceptive, or false about 
him, to cast a shadow on his life and character, nothing wicked or evil to keep back those who want 
advice. For there are some things which one flies from, others which one despises. We fly from those 
things which can do harm, or can perfidiously and quietly grow to do us hurt, as when he whose advice we 
ask is of doubtful honour, or is desirous of money, so that a certain sum can make him change his mind. If 
a man acts unjustly, we fly from him and avoid him. A man that is a pleasure seeker and extravagant, 
although he does not act falsely, yet is avaricious and too fond of filthy lucre; such an one is despised. 
What proof of hard work, what fruits of labour, can he give who gives himself up to a sluggish and idle life, 
or what cares and anxieties ever enter his mind? 


89. Therefore the man of good counsel says: “I have learnt in whatsoever state I am therewith to be 
content.” For he knew that the root of all evils is the love of money, and therefore he was content with 
what he had, without seeking for what was another’s. Sufficient for me, he says, is what I have; whether I 
have little or much, to me it is much. It seems as though he wanted to state it as clearly as possible. He 
makes use of these words: “I am content,” he says, “with what I have.” That means: “I neither have want, 
nor have I too much. I have no want, for I seek nothing more. I have not too much, for I have it not for 
myself, but for the many.” This is said with reference to money. 


90. But he could have said these words about everything, for all that he had at the moment contented him; 
that is, he wanted no greater honour, he sought for no further services, he was not desirous of vainglory, 
nor did he look for gratitude where it was not due; but patient in labours, sure in his merits, he waited for 
the end of the struggle that he must needs endure. “I know,” he says, “how to be abased.” An untaught 
humility has no claim to praise, but only that which possesses modesty and a knowledge of self. For there 
is a humility that rests on fear, one, too, that rests on want of skill and ignorance. Therefore the Scripture 
says: “He will save the humble in spirit.” Gloriously, therefore, does he say: “I know how to be abased;” 
that is to say, where, in what moderation, to what end, in what duty, in which office. The Pharisee knew 
not how to be abased, therefore he was cast down. The publican knew, and therefore he was justified. 


91. Paul knew, too, how to abound, for he had a rich soul, though he possessed not the treasure of a rich 
man. He knew how to abound, for he sought no gift in money, but looked for fruit in grace. We can 
understand his words that he knew how to abound also in another way. For he could say again: “O ye 
Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, our heart is enlarged.” 


92. In all things he was accustomed both to be full and to be hungry. Blessed is he that knows how to be 
full in Christ. Not corporal, but spiritual, is that satiety which knowledge brings about. And rightly is there 
need of knowledge: “For man lives not by bread alone, but by every word of God.” For he who knew how 
to be full also knew how to be hungry, so as to be always seeking something new, hungering after God, 
thirsting for the Lord. He knew how to hunger, for he knew that the hungry shall eat. He knew, also, how 
to abound, and was able to abound, for he had nothing and yet possessed all things. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


We learn from the fact of the separation of the ten tribes from King Rehoboam what harm bad counsellors 
can do. 


93. Justice, then, especially graces men that are set over any office; on the other hand, injustice fails them 
and fights against them. Scripture itself gives us an example, where it says, that when the people of 
Israel, after the death of Solomon, had asked his son Rehoboam to free their neck from their cruel yoke, 
and to lighten the harshness of his father’s rule, he, despising the counsel of the old men, gave the 
following answer at the suggestion of the young men: “He would add a burden to the yoke of his father, 
and change their lighter toils for harder.” 


94. Angered by this answer, the people said: “We have no portion in David, nor inheritance in the son of 


Jesse. Return to your tents, O Israel. For we will not have this man for a prince or a leader over us.” So, 
forsaken and deserted by the people, he could keep with him scarce two of the ten tribes for David’s sake. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Many are won by justice and benevolence and courtesy, but all this must be sincere. 


right, by permission, by violence; in other words, by lordship, by a title derived from the will of another, by 
force. Now, as lordship is out of the question, Hermogenes must choose which (of the other methods) is 
suitable to God. Did He, then, make all things out of Matter, by permission, or by force? But, in truth, 
would not God have more wisely determined that nothing at all should be created, than that it should be 
created by the mere sufferance of another, or by violence, and that, too, with a substance which was evil? 


CHAPTER X 


TO WHAT STRAITS HERMOGENES ABSURDLY REDUCES THE DIVINE BEING. HE DOES NOTHING SHORT OF 
MAKING HIM THE AUTHOR OF EVIL 


Even if Matter had been the perfection of good, would it not have been equally indecorous in Him to have 
thought of the property of another, however good, (to effect His purpose by the help of it)? It was, 
therefore, absurd enough for Him, in the interest of His own glory, to have created the world in such a 
way as to betray His own obligation to a substance which belonged to another—and that even not good. 
Was He then, asks (Hermogenes), to make all things out of nothing, that so evil things themselves might 
be attributed to His will? Great, in all conscience, must be the blindness of our heretics which leaves them 
to argue in such a way that they either insist on the belief of another God supremely good, on the ground 
of their thinking the Creator to be the author of evil, or else they set up Matter with the Creator, in order 
that they may derive evil from Matter, not from the Creator. And yet there is absolutely no god at all that 
is free from such a doubtful plight, so as to be able to avoid the appearance even of being the author of 
evil, whosoever he is that—I will not say, indeed, has made, but still—has permitted evil to be made by 
some author or other, and from some source or other. Hermogenes, therefore, ought to be told at once, 
although we postpone to another place our distinction concerning the mode of evil, that even he has 
effected no result by this device of his. For observe how God is found to be, if not the Author of, yet at any 
rate the conniver at, evil, inasmuch as He, with all His extreme goodness, endured evil in Matter before 
He created the world, although, as being good, and the enemy of evil, He ought to have corrected it. For 
He either was able to correct it, but was unwilling; or else was willing, but being a weak God, was not 
able. If He was able and yet unwilling, He was Himself evil, as having favoured evil; and thus He now 
opens Himself to the charge of evil, because even if He did not create it yet still, since it would not be 
existing if He had been against its existence, He must Himself have then caused it to exist, when He 
refused to will its non-existence. And what is more shameful than this? When He willed that to be which 
He was Himself unwilling to create, He acted in fact against His very self, inasmuch as He was both 
willing that that should exist which He was unwilling to make, and unwilling to make that which He was 
willing should exist. As if what He willed was good, and at the same time what he refused to be the Maker 
of was evil. What He judged to be evil by not creating it, He also proclaimed to be good by permitting it to 
exist. By bearing with evil as a good instead of rather extirpating it, He proved Himself to be the promoter 
thereof; criminally, if through His own will—disgracefully, if through necessity. God must either be the 
servant of evil or the friend thereof, since He held converse with evil in Matter—nay, more, effected His 
works out of the evil thereof. 


CHAPTER XI 


HERMOGENES MAKES GREAT EFFORTS TO REMOVE EVIL FROM GOD TO MATTER. HOW HE PAILS TO DO THIS 
CONSISTENTLY WITH HIS OWN ARGUMENT 


But, after all, by what proofs does Hermogenes persuade us that Matter is evil? For it will be impossible 
for him not to call that evil to which he imputes evil. Now we lay down this principle, that what is eternal 
cannot possibly admit of diminution and subjection, so as to be considered inferior to another co-eternal 
Being. So that we now affirm that evil is not even compatible with it, since it is incapable of subjection, 
from the fact that it cannot in any wise be subject to any, because it is eternal. But inasmuch as, on other 
grounds, it is evident what is eternal as God is the highest good, whereby also He alone is good—as being 
eternal, and therefore good—as being God, how can evil be inherent in Matter, which (since it is eternal) 
must needs be believed to be the highest good? Else if that which is eternal prove to be also capable of 
evil, this (evil) will be able to be also believed of God to His prejudice; so that it is without adequate 
reason that he has been so anxious to remove evil from God; since evil must be compatible with an eternal 
Being, even by being made compatible with Matter, as Hermogenes makes it. But, as the argument now 
stands, since what is eternal can be deemed evil, the evil must prove to be invincible and insuperable, as 
being eternal; and in that case it will be in vain that we labour “to put away evil from the midst of us;” in 
that case, moreover, God vainly gives us such a command and precept; nay more, in vain has God 
appointed any judgment at all, when He means, indeed, to inflict punishment with injustice. But if, on the 
other hand, there is to be an end of evil, when the chief thereof, the devil, shall “go away into the fire 
which God hath prepared for him and his angels”—having been first “cast into the bottomless pit;” when 
likewise “the manifestation of the children of God” shall have “delivered the creature” from evil, which 
had been “made subject to vanity;” when the cattle restored in the innocence and integrity of their nature 
shall be at peace with the beasts of the field, when also little children shall play with serpents; when the 
Father shall have put beneath the feet of His Son His enemies, as being the workers of evil,—if in this way 
an end is compatible with evil, it must follow of necessity that a beginning is also compatible with it; and 
Matter will turn out to have a beginning, by virtue of its having also an end. For whatever things are set to 


95. It is plain, then, that equity strengthens empires, and injustice destroys them. How could wickedness 
hold fast a kingdom when it cannot even rule over a single family? There is need, therefore, of the 
greatest kindness, so that we may preserve not only the government of affairs in general, but also the 
rights of individuals. Benevolence is of the greatest value; for it seeks to embrace all in its favours, to bind 
them to itself by fulfilling duties, and to pledge them to itself by its charm. 


96. We have also said that courtesy of speech has great effect in winning favour. But we want it to be 
sincere and sensible, without flattery, lest flattery should disgrace the simplicity and purity of our address. 
We ought to be a pattern to others not only in act but also in word, in purity, and in faith. What we wish to 
be thought, such let us be; and let us show openly such feelings as we have within us. Let us not say an 
unjust word in our heart that we think can be hid in silence, for He hears things said in secret Who made 
things secret, and knows the secrets of the heart, and has implanted feelings within. Therefore as though 
under the eyes of the Judge let us consider all we do as set forth in the light, that it may be manifest to all. 


CHAPTER XX 


Familiarity with good men is very advantageous to all, especially to the young, as is shown by the example 
of Joshua and Moses and others. Further, those who are unlike in age are often alike in virtues, as Peter 
and John prove. 


97. It is a very good thing to unite oneself to a good man. It is also very useful for the young to follow the 
guidance of great and wise men. For he who lives in company with wise men is wise himself; but he who 
clings to the foolish is looked on as a fool too. This friendship with the wise is a great help in teaching us, 
and also as giving a sure proof of our uprightness. Young men show very soon that they imitate those to 
whom they attach themselves. And this idea gains ground from the fact that in all their daily life they 
grow to be like those with whom they have enjoyed intercourse to the full. 


98. Joshua the son of Nun became so great, because his union with Moses was the means not only of 
instructing him in a knowledge of the law, but also of sanctifying him to receive grace. When in His 
tabernacle the majesty of the Lord was seen to shine forth in its divine Presence, Joshua alone was in the 
tabernacle. When Moses spoke with God, Joshua too was covered by the sacred cloud. The priests and 
people stood below, and Joshua and Moses went up the mount to receive the law. All the people were 
within the camp; Joshua was without the camp in the tabernacle of witness. When the pillar of a cloud 
came down, and God spoke with Moses, he stood as a trusty servant beside him; and he, a young man, did 
not go out of the tabernacle, though the old men who stood afar off trembled at these divine wonders. 


99. Everywhere, therefore, he alone kept close to holy Moses amid all these wondrous works and dread 
secrets. Wherefore it happens that he who had been his companion in this intercourse with God 
succeeded to his power. Worthy surely was he to stand forth as a man who might stay the course of the 
river, and who might say: “Sun, stand still,” and delay the night and lengthen the day, as though to witness 
his victory. Why?—a blessing denied to Moses—he alone was chosen to lead the people into the promised 
land. A man he was, great in the wonders he wrought by faith, great in his triumphs. The works of Moses 
were of a higher type, his brought greater success. Either of these then aided by divine grace rose above 
all human standing. The one ruled the sea, the other heaven. 


100. Beautiful, therefore, is the union between old and young. The one to give witness, the other to give 
comfort; the one to give guidance, the other to give pleasure. I pass by Lot, who when young clung to 
Abraham, as he was setting out. For some perhaps might say this arose rather owing to their relationship 
than from any voluntary action on his part. And what are we to say of Elijah and Elisha? Though Scripture 
has not in so many words stated that Elisha was a young man, yet we gather from it that he was the 
younger. In the Acts of the Apostles, Barnabas took Mark with him, and Paul took Silas and Timothy and 
Titus. 


101. We see also that duties were divided amongst them according to their superiority in anything. The 
elders took the lead in giving counsel, the younger in showing activity. Often, too, those who were alike in 
virtue but unlike in years were greatly rejoiced at their union, as Peter and John were. We read in the 
Gospel that John was a young man, even in his own words, though he was behind none of the elders in 
merits and wisdom. For in him there was a venerable ripeness of character and the prudence of the 
hoarhead. An unspotted life is the due of a good old age. 


CHAPTER XXI 


To defend the weak, or to help strangers, or to perform similar duties, greatly adds to one’s worth, 
especially in the case of tried men. Whilst one gets great blame for love of money; wastefulness, also, in 
the case of priests is very much condemned. 


102. The regard in which one is held is also very much enhanced when one rescues a poor man out of the 
hands of a powerful one, or saves a condemned criminal from death; so long as it can be done without 
disturbance, for fear that we might seem to be doing it rather for the sake of showing off than for pity’s 


sake, and so might inflict severer wounds whilst desiring to heal slighter ones. But if one has freed a man 
who is crushed down by the resources and faction of a powerful person, rather than overwhelmed by the 
deserts of his own wickedness, then the witness of a great and high opinion grows strong. 


103. Hospitality also serves to recommend many. For it is a kind of open display of kindly feelings: so that 
the stranger may not want hospitality, but be courteously received, and that the door may be open to him 
when he comes. It is most seemly in the eyes of the whole world that the stranger should be received with 
honour; that the charm of hospitality should not fail at our table; that we should meet a guest with ready 
and free service, and look out for his arrival. 


104. This especially was Abraham’s praise, for he watched at the door of his tent, that no stranger by any 
chance might pass by. He carefully kept a lookout, so as to meet the stranger, and anticipate him, and ask 
him not to pass by, saying: “My lord, if I have found favour in thy sight, pass not by thy servant.” 
Therefore as a reward for his hospitality, he received the gift of posterity. 


105. Lot also, his nephew, who was near to him not only in relationship but also in virtue, on account of 
his readiness to show hospitality, turned aside the punishment of Sodom from himself and his family. 


106. A man ought therefore to be hospitable, kind, upright, not desirous of what belongs to another, 
willing to give up some of his own rights if assailed, rather than to take away another’s. He ought to avoid 
disputes, to hate quarrels. He ought to restore unity and the grace of quietness. When a good man gives 
up any of his own rights, it is not only a sign of liberality, but is also accompanied by great advantages. To 
start with, it is no small gain to be free from the cost of a lawsuit. Then it also brings in good results, by 
an increase of friendship, from which many advantages rise. These become afterwards most useful to the 
man that can despise a little something at the time. 


107. In all the duties of hospitality kindly feeling must be shown to all, but greater respect must be given 
to the upright. For “Whosoever receiveth a righteous man, in the name of a righteous man, shall receive a 
righteous man’s reward,” as the Lord has said. Such is the favour in which hospitality stands with God, 
that not even the draught of cold water shall fail of getting a reward. Thou seest that Abraham, in looking 
for guests, received God Himself to entertain. Thou seest that Lot received the angels. And how dost thou 
know that when thou receivest men, thou dost not receive Christ? Christ may be in the stranger that 
comes, for Christ is there in the person of the poor, as He Himself says: “I was in prison and thou camest 
to Me, I was naked and thou didst clothe Me.” . 


108. It is sweet, then, to seek not for money but for grace. It is true that this evil has long ago entered into 
human hearts, so that money stands in the place of honour, and the minds of men are filled with 
admiration for wealth. Thus love of money sinks in and as it were dries up every kindly duty; so that men 
consider everything a loss which is spent beyond the usual amount. But even here the holy Scriptures 
have been on the watch against love of money, that it might prove no cause of hindrance, saying: “Better 
is hospitality, even though it consisteth only of herbs.” And again: “Better is bread in pleasantness with 
peace.” For the Scriptures teach us not to be wasteful, but liberal. 


109. There are two kinds of free-giving, one arising from liberality, the other from wasteful extravagance. 
It is a mark of liberality to receive the stranger, to clothe the naked, to redeem the captives, to help the 
needy. It is wasteful to spend money on expensive banquets and much wine. Wherefore one reads: “Wine 
is wasteful, drunkenness is abusive.” It is wasteful to spend one’s own wealth merely for the sake of 
gaining the favour of the people. This they do who spend their inheritance on the games of the circus, or 
on theatrical pieces and gladiatorial shows, or even a combat of wild beasts, just to surpass the fame of 
their forefathers for these things. All this that they do is but foolish, for it is not right to be extravagant in 
spending money even on good works. 


110. It is a right kind of liberality to keep due measure towards the poor themselves, that one may have 
enough for more; and not to go beyond the right limit for the sake of winning favour. Whatever comes 
forth out of a pure sincere disposition, that is seemly. It is also seemly not to enter on unnecessary 
undertakings, nor to omit those that are needed. 


111. But it befits the priest especially to adorn the temple of God with fitting splendour, so that the court 
of the Lord may be made glorious by his endeavours. He ought always to spend money as mercy demands. 
It behoves him to give to strangers what is right. This must not be too much, but enough; not more than, 
but as much as, kindly feeling demands, so that he may never seek another’s favour at the expense of the 
poor, nor show himself as either too stingy or too free to the clergy. The one act is unkind, the other 
wasteful. It is unkind if money should be wanting for the necessities of those whom one ought to win back 
from their wretched employments. It is wasteful if there should be too much over for pleasure. 


CHAPTER XXII 


We must observe a right standard between too great mildness and excessive harshness. They who 
endeavour to creep into the hearts of others by a false show of mildness gain nothing substantial or 
lasting. This the example of Absalom plainly enough shows. 


112. Moreover, due measure befits even our words and instructions, that it may not seem as though there 
was either too great mildness or too much harshness. Many prefer to be too mild, so as to appear to be 
good. But it is certain that nothing feigned or false can bear the form of true virtue; nay, it cannot even 
last. At first it flourishes, then, as time goes on, like a floweret it fades and passes away, but what is true 
and sincere has a deep root. 


113. To prove by examples our assertion that what is feigned cannot last, but flourishing just for a time 
quickly fails, we will take one example of pretence and falsehood from that family, from which we have 
already drawn so many examples to show their growth in virtue. 


114. Absalom was King David’s son, known for his beauty, of splendid appearance and in the heyday of 
youth; so that no other such man as he was found in Israel. He was without a blemish from the sole of his 
foot to the crown of his head. He had for himself a chariot and horses and fifty men to run before him. He 
rose at early dawn and stood before the gate in the way, and whoever he knew to be seeking the judgment 
of the king, he called to himself, saying: “From what city art thou?” And he answered: “I thy servant am of 
one of the tribes of Israel.” And Absalom answered: “Thy words are good and right. Is there none given 
thee by the king to hear thee? Who will make me a judge? And whosoever will come unto me, that hath 
need of judgment, I will give him justice.” With such words he cajoled them. And when they came to make 
obeisance to him, stretching forth his hand he took hold of them and kissed them. So he turned the hearts 
of all to himself. For flattery of this sort quickly finds its way to touch the very depths of the heart. 


115. Those spoilt and ambitious men chose what for a time seemed an honour to them, and was pleasing 
and enjoyable. But whilst that delay took place, which the prophet, being prudent above all, thought ought 
to intervene, they could no longer hold out or bear it. Then David having no doubt about the victory 
commended his son to those who went out to fight, so that they should spare him. He would not engage in 
the battle himself lest he should seem to be taking up arms against one who was still his son, though 
attempting to destroy his father. 


116. It is clear, then, that those things are lasting and sound, which are true and grow out of a sincere and 
not a false heart. Those, however, which are brought about by pretence and adulation can never last for 
long. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


The good faith of those who are easily bought over with money or flattery is a frail thing to trust to. 


117. Who would suppose that those who are bought over to obedience by money, or those who are allured 
by adulation, would ever be faithful to them? For the former are ever ready to sell themselves, whilst the 
latter cannot put up with a hard rule. They are easily won with a little adulation, but if one reproves them 
by a word, they murmur against it, they give one up, they go away with hostile feelings, they forsake one 
in anger. They prefer to rule rather than to obey. They think that those whom they ought to have placed 
over them ought to be subject to themselves, as though indebted to them by their kindness. 


118. What man is there that thinks those will be faithful to himself, whom he believes he will have to bind 
to himself by money or flattery? For he who takes thy money supposes that he is cheaply held, and looked 
down upon, unless the money is paid again and again. So he frequently expects his price; whilst the other, 
who is met with prayer and flattery, is always wanting to be asked. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


We must strive for preferment only by right means. An office undertaken must be carried out wisely and 
with moderation. The inferior clergy should not detract from the bishop’s reputation by feigned virtues; 
nor again, should the bishop be jealous of a cleric, but he should be just in all things and especially in 
giving judgment. 


119. I think, then, that one should strive to win preferment, especially in the Church, only by good actions 
and with a right aim; so that there may be no proud conceit, no idle carelessness, no shameful disposition 
of mind, no unseemly ambition. A plain simplicity of mind is enough for everything, and commends itself 
quite sufficiently. 


120. When in office, again, it is not right to be harsh and severe, nor may one be too easy; lest on the one 
hand we should seem to be exercising a despotic power, and on the other to be by no means filling the 
office we had taken up. 


121. We must strive also to win many by kindnesses and duties that we can do, and to preserve the favour 
already shown us. For they will with good reason forget the benefits of former times if they are now vexed 
at some great wrong. For it often enough happens that those one has shown favour to and allowed to rise 
step by step, are driven away, if one decides in some unworthy way to put another before them. But it is 
seemly for a priest to show such favour in his kindnesses and his decisions as to guard equity, and to show 


regard to the other clergy as to parents. 


122. Those who once stood approved should not now become overbearing, but rather, as mindful of the 
grace they have received, stand firm in their humility. A priest ought not to be offended if either cleric or 
attendant or any ecclesiastic should win regard for himself, by showing mercy, or by fasting, or by 
uprightness of life, or by teaching and reading. For the grace of the Church is the praise of the teacher. It 
is a good thing that the work of another should be praised, if only it be done without any desire to boast. 
For each one should receive praise from the lips of his neighbour, and not from his own mouth, and each 
one should be commended by the work he has done, not merely by the wishes he had. 


123. But if any one is disobedient to his bishop and wishes to exalt and upraise himself, and to 
overshadow his bishop’s merits by a feigned appearance of learning or humility or mercy, he is wandering 
from the truth in his pride; for the rule of truth is, to do nothing to advance one’s own cause whereby 
another loses ground, nor to use whatever good one has to the disgrace or blame of another. 


124. Never protect a wicked man, nor allow the sacred things to be given over to an unworthy one; on the 
other hand, do not harass and press hard on a man whose fault is not clearly proved. Injustice quickly 
gives offence in every case, but especially in the Church, where equity ought to exist, where like 
treatment should be given to all, so that a powerful person may not claim the more, nor a rich man 
appropriate the more. For whether we be poor or rich, we are one in Christ. Let him that lives a holier life 
claim nothing more thereby for himself; for he ought rather to be the more humble for it. 


125. In giving judgment let us have no respect of persons. Favour must be put out of sight, and the case 
be decided on its merits. Nothing is so great a strain on another’s good opinion or confidence, as the fact 
of our giving away the cause of the weaker to the more powerful in any case that comes before us. The 
same happens if we are hard on the poor, whilst we make excuses for the rich man when guilty. Men are 
ready enough to flatter those in high positions, so as not to let them think themselves injured, or to feel 
vexed as though overthrown. But if thou fearest to give offence then do not undertake to give judgment. If 
thou art a priest or some cleric do not urge it. It is allowable for thee to be silent in the matter, if it be a 
money affair, though it is always due to consistency to be on the side of equity. But in the cause of God, 
where there is danger to the whole Church, it is no small sin to act as though one saw nothing. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Benefits should be conferred on the poor rather than on the rich, for these latter either think a return is 
expected from them, or else they are angry at seeming to be indebted for such an action. But the poor 
man makes God the debtor in his place, and freely owns to the benefits he has received. To these remarks 
is added a warning to despise riches. 


126. But what advantage is it to thee to show favour to a rich man? Is it that he is more ready to repay 
one who loves him? For we generally show favour to those from whom we expect to receive a return of 
favour. But we ought to think far more of the weak and helpless, because we hope to receive, on behalf of 
him who has it not, a recompense from the Lord Jesus, Who in the likeness of a marriage feast has given 
us a general representation of virtue. By this He bids us confer benefits rather on those who cannot give 
them to us in return, teaching us to bid to our feasts and meals, not those who are rich, but those that are 
poor. For the rich seem to be asked that they may prepare a banquet for us in return; the poor, as they 
have nothing wherewith to make return, when they receive anything, make the Lord to be our 
recompense Who has offered Himself as surety for the poor. 


127. In the ordinary course of things, too, the conferring of a benefit on the poor is of more use than when 
it is conferred on the rich. The rich man scorns the benefit and is ashamed to feel indebted for a favour. 
Nay, moreover, whatever is offered to him he takes as due to his merits, as though only a just debt were 
paid him; or else he thinks it was but given because the giver expected a still greater return to be made 
him by the rich man. So, in accepting a kindness, the rich man, on that very ground, thinks that he has 
given more than he ever received. The poor man, however, though he has no money wherewith he can 
repay, at least shows his gratitude. And herein it is certain that he returns more than he received. For 
money is paid in coins, but gratitude never fails; money grows less by payment, but gratitude fails when 
held back, and is preserved when given to others. Next—a thing the rich man avoids—the poor man owns 
that he feels bound by the debt. He really thinks help has been given him, not that it has been offered in 
return for his honour. He considers that his children have been again given him, that his life is restored 
and his family preserved. How much better, then, is it to confer benefits upon the good than on the 
ungrateful. 


128. Wherefore the Lord said to His disciples: “Take neither gold nor silver nor money.” Whereby as with 
a sickle He cuts off the love of money that is ever growing up in human hearts. Peter also said to the lame 
man, who was always carried even from his mother’s womb: “Silver and gold have I none, but what I have 
give I thee. In the Name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, arise and walk.” So he gave not money, but he gave 
health. How much better it is to have health without money, than money without health! The lame man 
rose; he had not hoped for that: he received no money; though he had hoped for that. But riches are 


hardly to be found among the saints of the Lord, so as to become objects of contempt to them. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


How long standing an evil love of money is, is plain from many examples in the Old Testament. And yet it 
is plain, too, how idle a thing the possession of money is. 


129. But man’s habits have so long applied themselves to this admiration of money, that no one is thought 
worthy of honour unless he is rich. This is no new habit. Nay, this vice (and that makes the matter worse) 
grew long years ago in the hearts of men. When the city of Jericho fell at the sound of the priests’ 
trumpets, and Joshua the son of Nun gained the victory, he knew that the valour of the people was 
weakened through love of money and desire for gold. For when Achan had taken a garment of gold and 
two hundred shekels of silver and a golden ingot from the spoils of the ruined city, he was brought before 
the Lord, and could not deny the theft, but owned it. 


130. Love of money, then, is an old, an ancient vice, which showed itself even at the declaration of the 
divine law; for a law was given to check it. On account of love of money Balak thought Balaam could be 
tempted by rewards to curse the people of our fathers. Love of money would have won the day too, had 
not God bidden him hold back from cursing. Overcome by love of money Achan led to destruction all the 
people of the fathers. So Joshua the son of Nun, who could stay the sun from setting, could not stay the 
love of money in man from creeping on. At the sound of his voice the sun stood still, but love of money 
stayed not. When the sun stood still Joshua completed his triumph, but when love of money went on, he 
almost lost the victory. 


131. Why? Did not the woman Delilah’s love of money deceive Samson, the bravest man of all? So he who 
had torn asunder the roaring lion with his hands; who, when bound and handed over to his enemies, 
alone, without help, burst his bonds and slew a thousand of them; who broke the cords interwoven with 
sinews as though they were but the slight threads of a net; he, I say, having laid his head on the woman’s 
knee, was robbed of the decoration of his victory-bringing hair, that which gave him his might. Money 
flowed into the lap of the woman, and the favour of God forsook the man. 


132. Love of money, then, is deadly. Seductive is money, whilst it also defiles those who have it, and helps 
not those who have it not. Supposing that money sometimes is a help, yet it is only a help to a poor man 
who makes his want known. What good is it to him who does not long for it, nor seek it; who does not 
need its help and is not turned aside by pursuit of it? What good is it to others, if he who has it is alone the 
richer for it? Is he therefore more honourable because he has that whereby honour is often lost, because 
he has what he must guard rather than possess? We possess what we use, but what is beyond our use 
brings us no fruit of possession, but only the danger of watching. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


In contempt of money there is the pattern of justice, which virtue bishops and clerics ought to aim at 
together with some others. A few words are added on the duty of not bringing an excommunication too 
quickly into force. 


133. To come to an end; we know that contempt of riches is a form of justice, therefore we ought to avoid 
love of money, and strive with all our powers never to do anything against justice, but to guard it in all our 
deeds and actions. 


134. If we would please God, we must have love, we must be of one mind, we must follow humility, each 
one thinking the other higher than himself. This is true humility, when one never claims anything proudly 
for oneself, but thinks oneself to be the inferior. The bishop should treat the clerics and attendants, who 
are indeed his sons, as members of himself, and give to each one that duty for which he sees him to be fit. 


135. Not without pain is a limb of the body cut off which has become corrupt. It is treated for a long time, 
to see if it can be cured with various remedies. If it cannot be cured, then it is cut off by a good physician. 
Thus it is a good bishop’s desire to wish to heal the weak, to remove the spreading ulcers, to burn some 
parts and not to cut them off; and lastly, when they cannot be healed, to cut them off with pain to himself. 
Wherefore that beautiful rule of the Apostle stands forth brightly, that we should look each one, not on his 
own things, but on the things of others. In this way it will never come about that we shall in anger give 
way to our own feelings, or concede more than is right in favour to our own wishes. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Mercy must be freely shown even though it brings an odium of its own. With regard to this, reference is 
made to the well-known story about the sacred vessels which were broken up by Ambrose to pay for the 
redemption of captives; and very beautiful advice is given about the right use of the gold and silver which 
the Church possesses. Next, after showing from the action of holy Lawrence what are the true treasures 
of the Church, certain rules are laid down which ought to be observed in melting down and employing for 


such uses the consecrated vessels of the Church. 


136. It is a very great incentive to mercy to share in others’ misfortunes, to help the needs of others as far 
as our means allow, and sometimes even beyond them. For it is better for mercy’s sake to take up a case, 
or to suffer odium rather than to show hard feeling. So I once brought odium on myself because I broke 
up the sacred vessels to redeem captives—a fact that could displease the Arians. Not that it displeased 
them as an act, but as being a thing in which they could take hold of something for which to blame me. 
Who can be so hard, cruel, iron-hearted, as to be displeased because a man is redeemed from death, ora 
woman from barbarian impurities, things that are worse than death, or boys and girls and infants from the 
pollution of idols, whereby through fear of death they were defiled? 


137. Although we did not act thus without good reason, yet we have followed it up among the people so as 
to confess and to add again and again that it was far better to preserve souls than gold for the Lord. For 
He Who sent the apostles without gold also brought together the churches without gold. The Church has 
gold, not to store up, but to lay out, and to spend on those who need. What necessity is there to guard 
what is of no good? Do we not know how much gold and silver the Assyrians took out of the temple of the 
Lord? Is it not much better that the priests should melt it down for the sustenance of the poor, if other 
supplies fail, than that a sacrilegious enemy should carry it off and defile it? Would not the Lord Himself 
say: Why didst thou suffer so many needy to die of hunger? Surely thou hadst gold? Thou shouldst have 
given them sustenance. Why are so many captives brought on the slave market, and why are so many 
unredeemed left to be slain by the enemy? It had been better to preserve living vessels than gold ones. 


138. To this no answer could be given. For what wouldst thou say: I feared that the temple of God would 
need its ornaments? He would answer: The sacraments need not gold, nor are they proper to gold only— 
for they are not bought with gold. The glory of the sacraments is the redemption of captives. Truly they 
are precious vessels, for they redeem men from death. That, indeed, is the true treasure of the Lord which 
effects what His blood effected. Then, indeed, is the vessel of the Lord’s blood recognized, when one sees 
in either redemption, so that the chalice redeems from the enemy those whom His blood redeemed from 
sin. How beautifully it is said, when long lines of captives are redeemed by the Church: These Christ has 
redeemed. Behold the gold that can be tried, behold the useful gold, behold the gold of Christ which frees 
from death, behold the gold whereby modesty is redeemed and chastity is preserved. 


139. These, then, I preferred to hand over to you as free men, rather than to store up the gold. This crowd 
of captives, this company surely is more glorious than the sight of cups. The gold of the Redeemer ought 
to contribute to this work so as to redeem those in danger. I recognize the fact that the blood of Christ not 
only glows in cups of gold, but also by the office of redemption has impressed upon them the power of the 
divine operation. 


140. Such gold the holy martyr Lawrence preserved for the Lord. For when the treasures of the Church 
were demanded from him, he promised that he would show them. On the following day he brought the 
poor together. When asked where the treasures were which he had promised, he pointed to the poor, 
saying: “These are the treasures of the Church.” And truly they were treasures, in whom Christ lives, in 
whom there is faith in Him. So, too, the Apostle says: “We have this treasure in earthen vessels.” What 
greater treasures has Christ than those in whom He says He Himself lives? For thus it is written: “I was 
hungry and ye gave Me to eat, I was thirsty and ye gave Me to drink, I was a stranger and ye took Me in.” 
And again: “What thou didst to one of these, thou didst it unto Me.” What better treasures has Jesus than 
those in which He loves to be seen? 


141. These treasures Lawrence pointed out, and prevailed, for the persecutors could not take them away. 
Jehoiachim, who preserved his gold during the siege and spent it not in providing food, saw his gold 
carried off, and himself led into captivity. Lawrence, who preferred to spend the gold of the Church on the 
poor, rather than to keep it in hand for the persecutor, received the sacred crown of martyrdom for the 
unique and deep-sighted vigour of his meaning. Or was it perhaps said to holy Lawrence: “Thou shouldst 
not spend the treasures of the Church, or sell the sacred vessels”? 


142. It is necessary that every one should fill this office, with genuine good faith and clear-sighted 
forethought. If any one derives profit from it for himself it is a crime, but if he spends the treasures on the 
poor, or redeems captives, he shows mercy. For no one can say: Why does the poor man live? None can 
complain that captives are redeemed, none can find fault because a temple of the Lord is built, none can 
be angry because a plot of ground has been enlarged for the burial of the bodies of the faithful, none can 
be vexed because in the tombs of the Christians there is rest for the dead. In these three ways it is 
allowable to break up, melt down, or sell even the sacred vessels of the Church. 


143. It is necessary to see that the mystic cup does not go out of the Church, lest the service of the sacred 
chalice should be turned over to base uses. Therefore vessels were first sought for in the Church which 
had not been consecrated to such holy uses. Then broken up and afterwards melted down, they were 
given to the poor in small payments, and were also used for the ransom of captives. But if new vessels fail, 
or those which never seem to have been used for such a holy purpose, then, as I have already said, I think 
that all might be put to this use without irreverence. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


The property of widows or of all the faithful, that has been entrusted to the Church, ought to be defended 
though it brings danger to oneself. This is illustrated by the example of Onias the priest, and of Ambrose, 
bishop of Ticinum. 


144. Great care must be taken that the property entrusted by widows remains inviolate. It should be 
guarded without causing complaint, not only if it belongs to widows, but to any one at all. For good faith 
must be shown to all, though the cause of the widow and orphans comes first. 


145. So everything entrusted to the temple was preserved in the name of the widows alone, as we read in 
the book of the Maccabees. For when information was given of the money, which Simon treacherously had 
told King Antiochus could be found in large quantities in the temple at Jerusalem, Heliodorus was sent to 
look into the matter. He came to the temple, and made known to the high priest his hateful information 
and the reason of his coming. 


146. Then the priest said that only means for the maintenance of the widows and orphans was laid up 
there. And when Heliodorus would have gone to seize it, and to claim it on the king’s behalf, the, priests 
cast themselves before the altar, after putting on their priestly robes, and with tears called on the living 
God Who had given them the law concerning trust-money to show Himself as guardian of His own 
commands. The changed look and colour of the high priest showed what grief of soul and anxiety and 
tension of mind were his. All wept, for the spot would fall into contempt, if not even in the temple of God 
safe and faithful guardianship could be preserved. Women with breasts girded, and virgins who usually 
were shut in, knocked at the doors. Some ran to the walls, others looked out of the windows, all raised 
their hands to heaven in prayer that God would stand by His laws. 


147. But Heliodorus, undeterred by this, was eager to carry out his intention, and had already surrounded 
the treasury with his followers, when suddenly there appeared to him a dreadful horseman all glorious in 
golden armour, his horse also being adorned with costly ornaments. Two other youths also appeared in 
glorious might and wondrous beauty, in splendour and glory and beauteous array. They stood round him, 
and on either side beat the sacrilegious wretch, and gave him stroke after stroke without intermission. 
What more need I say? Shut in by darkness he fell to the ground, and lay there nearly dead with fear at 
this plain proof of divine power, nor had he any hope of safety left within him. Joy returned to those who 
were in fear, fear fell on those who were so proud before. And some of the friends of Heliodorus in their 
trouble besought Onias, asking life for him, since he was almost at his last breath. 


148. When, therefore, the high priest asked for this, the same youths again appeared to Heliodorus, clad 
in the same garments, and said to him: Give thanks to Onias the high priest, for whose sake thy life is 
granted thee. But do thou, having experienced the scourge of God, go and tell thy friends how much thou 
hast learnt of the sanctity of the temple and the power of God. With these words they passed out of sight. 
Heliodorus then, his life having come back to him, offered a sacrifice to the Lord, gave thanks to the priest 
Onias, and returned with his army to the king, saying: “If thou hast an enemy or one who is plotting 
against thy power, send him thither and thou wilt receive him back well scourged.” 


149. Therefore, my sons, good faith must be preserved in the case of trust-money, and care, too, must be 
shown. Your service will glow the brighter if the oppression of a powerful man, which some widow or 
orphan cannot withstand, is checked by the assistance of the Church, and if ye show that the command of 
the Lord has more weight with you than the favour of the rich. 


150. Ye also remember how often we entered on a contest against the royal attacks, on behalf of the trust- 
money belonging to widows, yea, and to others as well. You and I shared this in common. I will also 
mention the late case of the Church at Ticinum, which was in danger of losing the widow’s trust-money 
that it had received. For when he who wanted to claim it on some imperial rescript demanded it, the 
clergy did not maintain their rights. For they themselves, having once been called to office and sent to 
intervene, now supposed that they could not oppose the emperor’s orders. The plain words of the rescript 
were read, the orders of the chief officer of the court were there, he who was to act in the matter was at 
hand. What more was to be said? It was handed over. 


151. However, after taking counsel with me, the holy bishop took possession of the rooms to which he 
knew that the widow’s property had been carried. As it could not be carried away, it was all set down in 
writing. Later on it was again demanded on proof of the document. The emperor repeated the order, and 
would meet us himself in his own person. We refused. And when the force of the divine law, and a long list 
of passages and the danger of Heliodorus was explained, at length the emperor became reasonable. 
Afterwards, again, an attempt was made to seize it, but the good bishop anticipated the attempt and 
restored to the widow all he had received. So faith was preserved, but the oppression was no longer a 
cause for fear; for now it is the matter itself, not good faith, that is in danger. 


CHAPTER XXX 


The ending of the book brings an exhortation to avoid ill-will, and to seek prudence, faith, and the other 


virtues. 


152. My sons, avoid wicked men, guard against the envious. There is this difference between a wicked 
and an envious man: the wicked man is delighted at his own good fortune, but the envious is tortured at 
the thought of another’s. The former loves evil, the latter hates good. So he is almost more bearable who 
desires good for himself alone, than he who desires evil for all. 


153. My sons, think before you act, and when you have thought long then do what you consider right. 
When the opportunity of a praiseworthy death is given let it be seized at once. Glory that is put off flies 
away and is not easily laid hold of again. 


154. Love faith. For by his devotion and faith Josiah won great love for himself from his enemies. For he 
celebrated the Lord’s passover when he was eighteen years old, as no one had done it before him. As then 
in zeal he was superior to those who went before him, so do ye, my sons, show zeal for God. Let zeal for 
God search you through, and devour you, so that each one of you may say: “The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up. “ An apostle of Christ was called the zealot. But why do I speak of an apostle? The Lord 
Himself said: “The zeal of thine house hath eaten Me up.” Let it then be real zeal for God, not mean earthy 
zeal, for that causes jealousy. 


155. Let there be peace among you, which passeth all understanding. Love one another. Nothing is 
sweeter than charity, nothing more blessed than peace. Ye yourselves know that I have ever loved you and 
do now love you above all others. As the children of one father ye have become united under the bond of 
brotherly affection. 


156. Whatsoever is good, that hold fast; and the God of peace and love be with you in the Lord Jesus, to 
Whom be honour and glory, dominion and might, together with the Holy Spirit, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Book III 


CHAPTER I 


We are taught by David and Solomon how to take counsel with our own heart. Scipio is not to be 
accounted prime author of the saying which is ascribed to him. The writer proves what glorious things the 
holy prophets accomplished in their time of quiet, and shows, by examples of their and others’ leisure 
moments, that a just man is never alone in trouble. 


1. The prophet David taught us that we should go about in our heart as though in a large house; that we 
should hold converse with it as with some trusty companion. He spoke to himself, and conversed with 
himself, as these words show: “I said, I will take heed to my ways.” Solomon his son also said: “Drink 
water out of thine own vessels, and out of the springs of thy wells; “ that is: use thine own counsel. For: 
“Counsel in the heart of a man is as deep waters.” “Let no stranger,” it says, “share it with thee. Let the 
fountain of thy water be thine own, and rejoice with thy wife who is thine from thy youth. Let the loving 
hind and pleasant doe converse with thee.” 


2. Scipio, therefore, was not the first to know that he was not alone when he was alone, or that he was 
least at leisure when he was at leisure. For Moses knew it before him, who, when silent, was crying out; 
who, when he stood at ease, was fighting, nay, not merely fighting but triumphing over enemies whom he 
had not come near. So much was he at ease, that others held up his hands; yet he was no less active than 
others, for he with his hands at ease was overcoming the enemy, whom they that were in the battle could 
not conquer. Thus Moses in his silence spoke, and in his ease laboured hard. And were his labours greater 
than his times of quiet, who, being in the mount for forty days, received the whole law? And in that 
solitude there was One not far away to speak with him. Whence also David says: “I will hear what the Lord 
God will say within me.” How much greater a thing is it for God to speak with any one, than for a man to 
speak with himself! 


3. The apostles passed by and their shadows cured the sick. Their garments were touched and health was 
granted. 


4. Elijah spoke the word, and the rain ceased and fell not on the earth for three years and six months. 
Again he spoke, and the barrel of meal failed not, and the cruse of oil wasted not the whole time of that 
long famine. 


5. But—as many delight in warfare—which is the most glorious, to bring a battle to an end by the strength 
of a great army, or, by merits before God alone? Elisha rested in one place while the king of Syria waged a 
great war against the people of our fathers, and was adding to its terrors by various treacherous plans, 
and was endeavouring to catch them in an ambush. But the prophet found out all their preparations, and 
being by the grace of God present everywhere in mental vigour, he told the thoughts of their enemies to 
his countrymen, and warned them of what places to beware. And when this was known to the king of 
Syria, he sent an army and shut in the prophet. Elisha prayed and caused all of them to be struck with 
blindness, and made those who had come to besiege him enter Samaria as captives. 


6. Let us compare this leisure of his with that of others. Other men for the sake of rest are wont to 
withdraw their minds from business, and to retire from the company and companionship of men; to seek 
the retirement of the country or the solitude of the fields, or in the city to give their minds a rest and to 
enjoy peace and quietness. But Elisha was ever active. In solitude he divided Jordan on passing over it, so 
that the lower part flowed down, whilst the upper returned to its source. On Carmel he promises the 
woman, who so far had had no child, that a son now unhoped for should be born to her. He raises the dead 
to life, he corrects the bitterness of the food, and makes it to be sweet by mixing meal with it. Having 
distributed ten loaves to the people for food, he gathered up the fragments that were left after they had 
been filled. He makes the iron head of the axe, which had fallen off and was sunk deep in the river Jordan, 
to swim by putting the wooden handle in the water. He changes leprosy for cleanness, drought for rain, 
famine for plenty. 


7. When can the upright man be alone, since he is always with God? When is he left forsaken who is never 
separated from Christ? “Who,” it says, “shall separate us from the love of Christ? I am confident that 
neither death nor life nor angel shall do so.” And when can he be deprived of his labour who never can be 
deprived of his merits, wherein his labour receives its crown? By what places is he limited to whom the 
whole world of riches is a possession? By what judgment is he confined who is never blamed by any one? 
For he is “as unknown yet well known, as dying and behold he lives, as sorrowful yet always rejoicing, as 
poor yet making many rich, as having nothing and yet possessing all things.” For the upright man regards 
nothing but what is consistent and virtuous. And so although he seems poor to another, he is rich to 


himself, for his worth is taken not at the value of the things which are temporal, but of the things which 
are eternal. 


CHAPTER II 


The discussions among philosophers about the comparison between what is virtuous and what is useful 
have nothing to do with Christians. For with them nothing is useful which is not just. What are the duties 
of perfection, and what are ordinary duties? The same words often suit different things in different ways. 
Lastly, a just man never seeks his own advantage at the cost of another’s disadvantage, but rather is 
always on the lookout for what is useful to others. 


8. As we have already spoken about the two former subjects, wherein we discussed what is virtuous and 
what is useful, there follows now the question whether we ought to compare what is virtuous and useful 
together, and to ask which we must follow. For, as we have already discussed the matter as to whether a 
thing is virtuous or wicked, and in another place whether it is useful or useless, so here some think we 
ought to find out whether a thing is virtuous or useful. 


9. I am induced to do this, lest I should seem to be allowing that these two are mutually opposed to one 
another, when I have already shown them to be one. For I said that nothing can be virtuous but what is 
useful, and nothing can be useful but what is virtuous. For we do not follow the wisdom of the flesh, 
whereby the usefulness that consists in an abundance of money is held to be of most value, but we follow 
that wisdom which is of God, whereby those things which are greatly valued in this world are counted but 
as loss. 


10. For this chatorthoma, which is duty carried out entirely and in perfection, starts from the true source 
of virtue. On this follows another, or ordinary duty. This shows by its name that no hard or extraordinary 
practice of virtue is involved, for it can be common to very many. The desire to save money is the usual 
practice with many. To enjoy a well-prepared banquet and a pleasant meal is a general habit; but to fast or 
to use self-restraint is the practice of but few, and not to be desirous of another’s goods is a virtue rarely 
found. On the other hand, to wish to deprive another of his property—and not to be content with one’s due 
—here one will find many to keep company with one. Those (the philosopher would say) are primary 
duties—these ordinary. The primary are found but with few, the ordinary with the many. 


11. Again, the same words often have a different meaning. For instance, we call God good and a man 
good; but it bears in each case quite a different meaning. We call God just in one sense, man in another. 
So, too, there is a difference in meaning when we call God wise and a man wise. This we are taught in the 
Gospel: “Be ye perfect even as your Father Who is in heaven is perfect.” I read again that Paul was perfect 
and yet not perfect. For when he said: “Not as though I had already attained, either were already perfect; 
but I follow after, if that I may apprehend it.” Immediately he added: “We, then, that are perfect.” There is 
a twofold form of perfection, the one having but ordinary, the other the highest worth. The one availing 
here, the other hereafter. The one in accordance with human powers, the other with the perfection of the 
world to come. But God is just through all, wise above all, perfect in all. 


12. There is also diversity even among men themselves. Daniel, of whom it was said: “Who is wiser than 
Daniel?” was wise in a different sense to what others are. The same may be said of Solomon, who was 
filled with wisdom, above all the wisdom of the ancients, and more than all the wise men of Egypt. To be 
wise as men are in general is quite a different thing to being really wise. He who is ordinarily wise is wise 
for temporal matters, is wise for himself, so as to deprive another of something and get it for himself. He 
who is really wise does not know how to regard his own advantage, but looks with all his desire to that 
which is eternal, and to that which is seemly and virtuous, seeking not what is useful for himself, but for 
all. 


13. Let this, then, be our rule, so that we may never go wrong between two things, one virtuous, the other 
useful. The upright man must never think of depriving another of anything, nor must he ever wish to 
increase his own advantage to the disadvantage of another. This rule the Apostle gives thee, saying: “All 
things are lawful, but all things are not expedient; all things are lawful, but all things edify not. Let no 
man seek his own, but each one another’s.” That is: Let no man seek his own advantage, but another’s; let 
no man seek his own honour, but another’s. Wherefore he says in another place: “Let each esteem other 
better than themselves, looking not each one to his own things, but to the things of others.” 


14. And let no one seek his own favour or his own praise, but another’s. This we can plainly see declared 
in the book of Proverbs, where the Holy Spirit says through Solomon: “My son, if thou be wise, be wise for 
thyself and thy neighbours; but if thou turn out evil, thou alone shalt bear it.” The wise man gives counsel 
to others, as the upright man does, and shares with him in wearing the form of either virtue. 


CHAPTER III 


The rule given about not seeking one’s own gain is established, first by the examples of Christ, next by the 
meaning of the word, and lastly by the very form and uses of our limbs. Wherefore the writer shows what 


the account of evil, have a compatibility with the condition of evil. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE MODE OF CONTROVERSY CHANGED. THE PREMISSES OF HERMOGENES ACCEPTED, IN ORDER TO SHOW 
INTO WHAT CONFUSION THEY LEAD HIM 


Come now, let us suppose Matter to be evil, nay, very evil, by nature of course, just as we believe God to 
be good, even very good, in like manner by nature. Now nature must be regarded as sure and fixed, just 
as persistently fixed in evil in the case of Matter, as immoveable and unchangeable in good in the case of 
God. Because, as is evident, if nature admits of change from evil to good in Matter, it can be changed from 
good to evil in God. Here some man will say, Then will “children not be raised up to Abraham from the 
stones?” Will “generations of vipers not bring forth the fruit of repentance?” And “children of wrath” fail 
to become sons of peace, if nature be unchangeable? Your reference to such examples as these, my friend, 
is a thoughtless one. For things which owe their existence to birth such as stones and vipers and human 
beings—are not apposite to the case of Matter, which is unborn; since their nature, by possessing a 
beginning, may have also a termination. But bear in mind that Matter has once for all been determined to 
be eternal, as being unmade, unborn, and therefore supposably of an unchangeable and incorruptible 
nature; and this from the very opinion of Hermogenes himself, which he alleges against us when he denies 
that God was able to make (anything) of Himself, on the ground that what is eternal is incapable of 
change, because it would lose—so the opinion runs—what it once was, in becoming by the change that 
which it was not, if it were not eternal. But as for the Lord, who is also eternal, (he maintained) that He 
could not be anything else than what He always is. Well, then, I will adopt this definite opinion of his, and 
by means thereof refute him. I blame Matter with a like censure, because out of it, evil though it be—nay, 
very evil—good things have been created, nay, “very good” ones: “And God saw that they were good, and 
God blessed them”—because, of course, of their very great goodness; certainly not because they were 
evil, or very evil. Change is therefore admissible in Matter; and this being the case, it has lost its condition 
of eternity; in short, its beauty is decayed in death. Eternity, however, cannot be lost, because it cannot be 
eternity, except by reason of its immunity from loss. For the same reason also it is incapable of change, 
inasmuch as, since it is eternity, it can by no means be changed. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ANOTHER GROUND OF HERMOGENES THAT MATTER HAS SOME GOOD IN IT. ITS ABSURDITY 


Here the question will arise How creatures were made good out of it, which were formed without any 
change at all? How occurs the seed of what is good, nay, very good, in that which is evil, nay, very evil? 
Surely a good tree does not produce evil fruit, since there is no God who is not good; nor does an evil tree 
yield good fruit, since there is not Matter except what is very evil. Or if we were to grant him that there is 
some germ of good in it, then there will be no longer a uniform nature (pervading it), that is to say, one 
which is evil throughout; but instead thereof (we now encounter) a double nature, partly good and partly 
evil; and again the question will arise, whether, in a subject which is good and evil, there could possibly 
have been found a harmony for light and darkness, for sweet and bitter? So again, if qualities so utterly 
diverse as good and evil have been able to unite together, and have imparted to Matter a double nature, 
productive of both kinds of fruit, then no longer will absolutely good things be imputable to God, just as 
evil things are not ascribed to Him, but both qualities will appertain to Matter, since they are derived from 
the property of Matter. At this rate, we shall owe to God neither gratitude for good things, nor grudge for 
evil ones, because He has produced no work of His own proper character. From which circumstance will 
arise the clear proof that He has been subservient to Matter. 


CHAPTER XIV 
TERTULLIAN PUSHES HIS OPPONENT INTO A DILEMMA 


Now, if it be also argued, that although Matter may have afforded Him the opportunity, it was still His own 
will which led Him to the creation of good creatures, as having detected what was good in matter— 
although this, too, be a discreditable supposition—yet, at any rate, when He produces evil likewise out of 
the same (Matter), He is a servant to Matter, since, of course, it is not of His own accord that He produces 
this too, having nothing else that He can do than to effect creation out of an evil stock—unwillingly, no 
doubt, as being good; of necessity, too, as being unwilling; and as an act of servitude, because from 
necessity. Which, then, is the worthier thought, that He created evil things of necessity, or of His own 
accord? Because it was indeed of necessity that He created them, if out of Matter; of His own accord, if 
out of nothing. For you are now labouring in vain when you try to avoid making God the Author of evil 
things; because, since He made all things of Matter, they will have to be ascribed to Himself, who made 
them, just because He made them. Plainly the interest of the question, whence He made all things, 
identifies itself with (the question), whether He made all things out of nothing; and it matters not whence 
He made all things, so that He made all things thence, whence most glory accrued to Him. Now, more 
glory accrued to Him from a creation of His own will than from one of necessity; in other words, from a 
creation out of nothing, than from one out of Matter. It is more worthy to believe that God is free, even as 


a crime it is to deprive another of what is useful, since the law of nature as well as the divine law is 
broken by such wickedness. Further, by its means we also lose that gift which makes us superior to other 
living creatures; and lastly, through it civil laws are abused and treated with the greatest contempt. 


15. If, then, any one wishes to please all, he must strive in everything to do, not what is useful for himself, 
but what is useful for many, as also Paul strove to do. For this is “to be conformed to the image of Christ,” 
namely, when one does not strive for what is another’s, and does not deprive another of something so as 
to gain it for oneself. For Christ our Lord, though He was in the form of God, emptied Himself so as to 
take on Himself the form of man, which He wished to enrich with the virtue of His works. Wilt thou, then, 
spoil him whom Christ has put on? Wilt thou strip him whom Christ has clothed? For this is what thou art 
doing when thou dost attempt to increase thine own advantage at another’s loss. 


16. Think, O man, from whence thou hast received thy name—even from the earth, which takes nothing 
from any one, but gives freely to all, and supplies varied produce for the use of all living things. Hence 
humanity is called a particular and innate virtue in man, for it assists its partner. 


17. The very form of thy body and the uses of thy limbs teach thee this. Can one limb claim the duties of 
another? Can the eye claim for itself the duties of the ear; or the mouth the duties of the eye; or the hand 
the service of the feet; or the feet that of the hands? Nay, the hands themselves, both left and right, have 
different duties to do, so that if one were to change the use of either, one would act contrary to nature. We 
should have to lay aside the whole man before we could change the service of the various members: as if, 
for instance, we were to try to take food with the left hand, or to perform the duties of the left hand with 
the right, so as to remove the remains of food—unless, of course, need demanded it. 


18. Imagine for a moment, and give to the eye the power to withdraw the understanding from the head, 
the sense of hearing from the ears, the power of thought from the mind, the sense of smell from the nose, 
the sense of taste from the mouth, and then to assume them itself, would it not at once destroy the whole 
order of nature? Wherefore the Apostle says well: “If the whole body were an eye, where were the 
hearing? If the whole were hearing, where were the smelling?” So, then, we are all one body, though with 
many members, all necessary to the body. For no one member can say of another: “I have no need of 
thee.” For those members which seem to be more feeble are much more necessary and require greater 
care and attention. And if one member suffers, all the members suffer with it. 


19. So we see how grave a matter it is to deprive another, with whom we ought rather to suffer, of 
anything, or to act unfairly or injuriously towards one to whom we ought to give a share in our services. 
This is a true law of nature, which binds us to show all kindly feeling, so that we should all of us in turn 
help one another, as parts of one body, and should never think of depriving another of anything, seeing it 
is against the law of nature even to abstain from giving help. We are born in such a way that limb 
combines with limb, and one works with another, and all assist each other in mutual service. But if one 
fails in its duty, the rest are hindered. If, for instance, the hand tears out the eye, has it not hindered the 
use of its work? If it were to wound the foot, how many actions would it not prevent? But how much worse 
is it for the whole man to be drawn aside from his duty than for one of the members only! If the whole 
body is injured in one member, so also is the whole community of the human race disturbed in one man. 
The nature of mankind is injured, as also is the society of the holy Church, which rises into one united 
body, bound together in oneness of faith and love. Christ the Lord, also, Who died for all, will grieve that 
the price of His blood was paid in vain. 


20. Why, the very law of the Lord teaches us that this rule must be observed, so that we may never 
deprive another of anything for the sake of our own advantage. For it says: “Remove not the bounds which 
thy fathers have set.” It bids a neighbour’s ox to be brought back if found wandering. It orders a thief to 
be put to death. It forbids the labourer to be deprived of his hire, and orders money to be returned 
without usury. It is a mark of kindly feeling to help him who has nothing, but it is a sign of a hard nature 
to extort more than one has given. If a man has need of thy assistance because he has not enough of his 
own wherewith to repay a debt, is it not a wicked thing to demand under the guise of kindly feeling a 
larger sum from him who has not the means to pay off a less amount? Thou dost but free him from debt to 
another, to bring him under thy own hand; and thou callest that human kindliness which is but a further 
wickedness. 


21. It is in this very matter that we stand before all other living creatures, for they do not understand how 
to do good. Wild beasts snatch away, men share with others. Wherefore the Psalmist says: “The righteous 
showeth mercy and giveth.” There are some, however, to whom the wild beasts do good. They feed their 
young with what they get, and the birds satisfy their brood with food; but to men alone has it been given 
to feed all as though they were their own. That is so in accordance with the claims of nature. And if it is 
not lawful to refuse to give, how is it lawful to deprive another? And do not our very laws teach us the 
same? They order those things which have been taken from others with injury to their persons or property 
to be restored with additional recompense; so as to check the thief from stealing by the penalty, and by 
the fine to recall him from his ways. 


22. Suppose, however, that some one did not fear the penalty, or laughed at the fine, would that make it a 
worthy thing to deprive another of his own? That would be a mean vice and suited only to the lowest of 


the low. So contrary to nature is it, that while want might seem to drive one to it, yet nature could never 
urge it. And yet we find secret theft among slaves, open robbery among the rich. 


23. But what so contrary to nature as to injure another for our own benefit? The natural feelings of our 
own hearts urge us to keep on the watch for all, to undergo trouble, to do work for all. It is considered 
also a glorious thing for each one at risk to himself to seek the quiet of all, and to think it far more 
thankworthy to have saved his country from destruction than to have kept danger from himself. We must 
think it a far more noble thing to labour for our country than to pass a quiet life at ease in the full 
enjoyment of leisure. 


CHAPTER IV 


As it has been shown that he who injures another for the sake of his own advantage will undergo terrible 
punishment at the hand of his own conscience, it is referred that nothing is useful to one which is not in 
the same way useful to all. Thus there is no place among Christians for the question propounded by the 
philosophers about two shipwrecked persons, for they must show love and humility to all. 


24. Hence we infer that a man who guides himself according to the ruling of nature, so as to be obedient 
to her, can never injure another. If he injures another, he violates nature, nor will he think that what he 
has gained is so much an advantage as a disadvantage. And what punishment is worse than the wounds of 
the conscience within? What judgment harder than that of our hearts, whereby each one stands convicted 
and accuses himself of the injury that he has wrongfully done against his brother? This the Scriptures 
speak of very plainly, saying: “Out of the mouth of fools there is a rod for wrong-doing.” Folly, then, is 
condemned because it causes wrong-doing. Ought we not rather to avoid this, than death, or loss, or 
want, or exile, or sickness? Who would not think some blemish of body or loss of inheritance far less than 
some blemish of soul or loss of reputation? 


25. It is clear, then, that all must consider and hold that the advantage of the individual is the same as that 
of all, and that nothing must be considered advantageous except what is for the general good. For how 
can one be benefited alone? That which is useless to all is harmful. I certainly cannot think that he who is 
useless to all can be of use to himself. For if there is one law of nature for all, there is also one state of 
usefulness for all. And we are bound by the law of nature to act for the good of all. It is not, therefore, 
right for him who wishes the interests of another to be considered according to nature, to injure him 
against the law of nature. 


26. For if those who run in a race are, as one hears, instructed and warned each one to win the race by 
swiftness of foot and not by any foul play, and to hasten on to victory by running as hard as they can, but 
not to dare to trip up another or push him aside with their hand, how much more in the course of this life 
ought the victory to be won by us, without falseness to another and cheating? 


27. Some ask whether a wise man ought in case of a shipwreck to take away a plank from an ignorant 
sailor? Although it seems better for the common good that a wise man rather than a fool should escape 
from shipwreck, yet I do not think that a Christian, a just and a wise man, ought to save his own life by the 
death of another; just as when he meets with an armed robber he cannot return his blows, lest in 
defending his life he should stain his love toward his neighbour. The verdict on this is plain and clear in 
the books of the Gospel. “Put up thy sword, for every one that taketh the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” What robber is more hateful than the persecutor who came to kill Christ? But Christ would not be 
defended from the wounds of the persecutor, for He willed to heal all by His wounds. 


28. Why dost thou consider thyself greater than another, when a Christian man ought to put others before 
himself, to claim nothing for himself, usurp no honours, claim no reward for his merits? Why, next, art 
thou not wont to bear thy own troubles rather than to destroy another’s advantage? For what is so 
contrary to nature as not to be content with what one has or to seek what is another’s, and to try to get it 
in shameful ways. For if a virtuous life is in accordance with nature—for God made all things very good— 
then shameful living must be opposed to it. A virtuous and a shameful life cannot go together, since they 
are absolutely severed by the law of nature. 


CHAPTER V 


The upright does nothing that is contrary to duty, even though there is a hope of keeping it secret. To 
point this out the tale about the ring of Gyges was invented by the philosophers. Exposing this, he brings 
forward known and true examples from the life of David and John the Baptist. 


29. To lay down here already the result of our discussion, as though we had already ended it, we declare it 
a fixed rule, that we must never aim at anything but what is virtuous. The wise man does nothing but what 
can be done openly and without falseness, nor does he do anything whereby he may involve himself in any 
wrong-doing, even where he may escape notice. For he is guilty in his own eyes, before being so in the 
eyes of others; and the publicity of his crime does not bring him more shame than his own consciousness 
of it. This we can show, not by the made-up stories which philosophers use, but from the true examples of 


good men. 


30. I need not, therefore, imagine a great chasm in the earth, which had been loosened by heavy rains, 
and had afterwards burst asunder, as Plato does. For he makes Gyges descend into that chasm, and to 
meet there that iron horse of the fable that had doors in its sides. When these doors were opened, he 
found a gold ring on the finger of a dead man, whose corpse lay there lifeless. He desiring the gold took 
away the ring. But when he returned to the king’s shepherds, to whose number he belonged, by chance 
having turned the stone inwards towards the palms of his hands, he saw all, yet was seen by none. Then 
when he turned the ring to its proper position, he was again seen by all. On becoming conscious of this 
strange power, by the use of the ring he committed adultery with the queen, killed the king, and took 
possession of the kingdom after slaying all the rest, who he thought should be put to death, so that they 
might be no hindrance to him. 


31. Give, says Plato, this ring to a wise man, that when he commits a fault he may by its help remain 
unnoticed; yet he will be none the more free from the stain of sin than if he could not be hid. The hiding- 
place of the wise lies not in the hope of impunity but in his own innocency. Lastly, the law is not laid down 
for the just but for the unjust. For the just has within himself the law of his mind, and a rule of equity and 
justice. Thus he is not recalled from sin by fear of punishment, but by the rule of a virtuous life. 


32. Therefore, to return to our subject, I will now bring forward, not false examples for true, but true 
examples in place of false. For why need I imagine a chasm in the earth, and an iron horse and a gold ring 
found on the fingers of a dead man; and say that such was the power of this ring, that he who wore it 
could appear at his own will, but if he did not wish to be seen, he could remove himself out of the sight of 
those who stood by, so as to seem to be away. This story, of course, is meant to answer the question 
whether a wise man, on getting the opportunity of using that ring so as to be able to hide his crimes, and 
to obtain a kingdom,—whether, I say, a wise man would be unwilling to sin and would consider the stain of 
sin far worse than the pains of punishment, or whether he would use it for doing wickedness in the hope 
of not being found out? Why, I say, should I need the pretence of a ring, when I can show from what has 
been done that a wise man, on seeing he would not only be undetected in his sin, but would also gain a 
kingdom if he gave way to it, and who, on the other hand, noted danger to his own safety if he did not 
commit the crime, yet chose to risk his own safety so as to be free from crime, rather than to commit the 
crime and so gain the kingdom. 


33. When David fled from the face of King Saul, because the king was seeking him in the desert with three 
thousand chosen men to put him to death, he entered the king’s camp and found him sleeping. There he 
not only did him no injury, but actually guarded him from being slain by any who had entered with him. 
For when Abishai said to him: “The Lord hath delivered thine enemy into thine hand this day, now 
therefore I will slay him,” he answered: “Destroy him not, for who can stretch forth his hand against the 
Lord’s anointed, and be guiltless?” And he added: “As the Lord liveth, unless the Lord shall smite him, or 
his day shall come to die, or he shall die in battle, and it be laid to me, the Lord forbid that I should 
stretch out my hand against the Lord’s anointed.” 


34. Therefore he did not suffer him to be slain, but removed only his spear, which stood by his head, and 
his cruse of water. Then, whilst all were sleeping, he left the camp and went across to the top of the hill, 
and began to reproach the royal attendants, and especially their general Abner, for not keeping faithful 
watch over their lord and king. Next, he showed them where the king’s spear and cruse were which had 
stood at his head. And when the king called to him, he restored the spear, and said: “The Lord render to 
every man his righteousness and faithfulness, for the Lord delivered thee into my hand, but I would not 
avenge myself on the Lord’s anointed.” Even whilst he said this, he feared his plots and fled, changing his 
place in exile. However, he never put safety before innocency, seeing that when a second opportunity was 
given him of killing the king, he would not use the chance that came to him, and which put in his reach 
certain safety instead of fear, and a kingdom instead of exile. 


35. Where was the use of the ring in John’s case, who would not have been put to death by Herod if he 
had kept silence? He could have kept silence before him so as to be both seen and yet not killed. But 
because he not only could not endure to sin himself to protect his own safety, but could not bear and 
endure even another’s sin, he brought about the cause of his own death. Certainly none can deny that he 
might have kept silence, who in the case of Gyges deny that he could have remained invisible by the help 
of the ring. 


36. But although that fable has not the force of truth, yet it has this much to go upon, that if an upright 
man could hide himself, yet he would avoid sin just as though he could not conceal himself; and that he 
would not hide his person by putting on a ring, but his life by putting on Christ. As the Apostle says: “Our 
life is hid with Christ in God.” Let, then, no one here strive to shine, let none show pride, let none boast. 
Christ willed not to be known here, He would not that His Name should be preached in the Gospel whilst 
He lived on earth. He came to lie hid from this world. Let us therefore likewise hide our life after the 
example of Christ, let us shun boastfulness, let us not desire to be made known. It is better to live here in 
humility, and there in glory. “When Christ,” it says, “shall appear, then shall we also appear with Him in 


glory.” 


CHAPTER VI 


We ought not to allow the idea of profit to get hold of us. What excuses they make who get their gains by 
selling corn, and what answer ought to be made to them. In connection with this certain parables from the 
Gospels and some of the sayings of Solomon are set before our eyes. 


37. Let not, therefore, expediency get the better of virtue, but virtue of expediency. By expediency here I 
mean what is accounted so by people generally. Let love of money be destroyed, let lust die. The holy man 
says that he has never been engaged in business. For to get an increase in price is a sign not of simplicity 
but of cunning. Elsewhere it says: “He that seeketh a high price for his corn is cursed among the people.” 


38. Plain and definite is the statement, leaving no room for debate, such as a disputatious kind of 
speaking is wont to give, when one maintains that agriculture is considered praiseworthy by all; that the 
fruits of the earth are easily grown; that the more a man has sown, the greater will be his meed of praise; 
further, that the richer returns of his active labours are not gained by fraud, and that carelessness and 
disregard for an uncultivated soil are wont to be blamed. 


39. I have ploughed, he says, carefully. I have sown freely. I have tilled actively. I have gathered good 
increase. I have stored it anxiously, saved it faithfully, and guarded it with care. Now in a time of famine I 
sell it, and come to the help of the hungry. I sell my own corn, not another’s. And for no more than others, 
nay, even at a less price. What fraud is there here, when many would come to great danger if they had 
nothing to buy? Is industry to be made a crime? Or diligence to be blamed? Or foresight to be abused? 
Perhaps he may even say: Joseph collected corn in a time of abundance, and sold it when it was dear. Is 
any one forced to buy it at too dear a price? Is force employed against the buyer? The opportunity to buy 
is afforded to all, injury is inflicted on none. 


40. When this has been said, and one man’s ideas have carried him so far, another rises and says: 
Agriculture is good indeed, for it supplies fruits for all, and by simple industry adds to the richness of the 
earth without any cheating or fraud. If there is any error, the loss is the greater, for the better a man 
sows, the better he will reap. If he has sown the pure grain of wheat, he gathers a purer and cleaner 
harvest. The fruitful earth returns what she has received in manifold measure. A good field returns its 
produce with interest. 


41. Thou must expect payment for thy labour from the crops of the fruitful land, and must hope for a just 
return from the fruitfulness of the rich earth. Why dost thou use the industry of nature and make a cheat 
of it? Why dost thou grudge for the use of men what is grown for all? Why lessen the abundance for the 
people? Why make want thy aim? Why make the poor long for a barren season? For when they do not feel 
the benefits of a fruitful season, because thou art putting up the price, and art storing up the corn, they 
would far rather that nothing should be produced, than that thou shouldst do business at the expense of 
other people’s hunger. Thou makest much of the want of corn, the small supply of food. Thou groanest 
over the rich crops of the soil; thou mournest the general plenty, and bewailest the garners full of corn; 
thou art on the lookout to see when the crop is poor and the harvest fails. Thou rejoicest that a curse has 
smiled upon thy wishes, so that none should have their produce. Then thou rejoicest that thy harvest has 
come. Then thou collectest wealth from the misery of all, and callest this industry and diligence, when it is 
but cunning shrewdness and an adroit trick of the trade. Thou callest it a remedy, when it is but a wicked 
contrivance. Shall I call this robbery or only gain? These opportunities are seized as though seasons for 
plunder, wherein, like some cruel waylayer, thou mayest fall upon the stomachs of men. The price rises 
higher as though by the mere addition of interest, but the danger to life is increased too. For then the 
interest of the stored-up crops grows higher. As a usurer thou hidest up thy corn, as a seller thou puttest 
it up for auction. Why dost thou wish evil to all, because the famine will grow worse, as though no corn 
should be left, as though a more unfruitful year should follow? Thy gain is the public loss. 


42. Holy Joseph opened the garners to all; he did not shut them up. He did not try to get the full price of 
the year’s produce, but assigned it for a yearly payment. He took nothing for himself, but, so far as famine 
could be checked for the future, he made his arrangements with careful foresight. 


43. Thou hast read how the Lord Jesus in the Gospel speaks of that corn-dealer who was looking out for a 
high price, whose possessions brought him in rich fruits, but who, as though still in need, said: “What 
shall I do? I have no room where to bestow my goods. I will pull down my barns and build greater,” though 
he could not know whether in the following night his soul would not be demanded of him. He knew not 
what to do, he seemed to be in doubt, just as though he were in want of food. His barns could not take in 
the year’s supply, and yet he thought he was in need. 


44. Rightly, therefore, Solomon says: “He that withholdeth corn shall leave it for the nations,” not for his 
heirs, for the gains of avarice have nothing to do with the rights of succession. That which is not rightfully 
got together is scattered as though by a wind by outsiders that seize it. And he added: “He who graspeth 
at the year’s produce is cursed among the people, but blessing shall be his that imparteth it.” Thou seest, 
then, what is said of him who distributes the corn, but not of him that seeks for a high price. True 
expediency does not therefore exist where virtue loses more than expediency gains. 


CHAPTER VII 


Strangers must never be expelled the city in a time of famine. In this matter the noble advice of a 
Christian sage is adduced, in contrast to which the shameful deed committed at Rome is given. By 
comparing the two it is shown that the former is combined with what is virtuous and useful, but the latter 
with neither. 


45. But they, too, who would forbid the city to strangers cannot have our approval. They would expel them 
at the very time when they ought to help, and separate them from the trade of their common parent. They 
would refuse them a share in the produce meant for all, and avert the intercourse that has already begun; 
and they are unwilling, in a time of necessity, to give those with whom they have enjoyed their rights in 
common, a share in what they themselves have. Beasts do not drive out beasts, yet man shuts out man. 
Wild beasts and animals consider food which the earth supplies to be common to all. They all give 
assistance to those like themselves; and man, who ought to think nothing human foreign to himself, fights 
against his own. 


46. How much better did he act who, having already reached an advanced age, when the city was 
suffering from famine, and, as is common in such cases, the people demanded that strangers should be 
forbidden the city, having the office of the prefectship of the city, which is higher than the rest, called 
together the officials and richer men, and demanded that they should take counsel for the public welfare. 
He said that it was as cruel a thing for the strangers to be expelled as for one man to be cast off by 
another, and to be refused food when dying. We do not allow our dogs to come to our table and leave them 
unfed, yet we shut out a man. How unprofitable, again, it is for the world that so many people perish, 
whom some deadly plague carries off. How unprofitable for their city that so large a number should 
perish, who were wont to be helpful either in paying contributions or in carrying on business. Another’s 
hunger is profitable to no man, nor to put off the day of help as long as possible and to do nothing to 
check the want. Nay more, when so many of the cultivators of the soil are gone, when so many labourers 
are dying, the corn supplies will fail for the future. Shall we then expel those who are wont to supply us 
with food, are we unwilling to feed in a time of need those who have fed us all along? How great is the 
assistance which they supply even at this time. “Not by bread alone does man live.” They are even our 
own family; many of them even are our own kindred. Let us make some return for what we have received. 


47. But perhaps we fear that want may increase. First of all, I answer, mercy never fails, but always finds 
means of help. Next, let us make up for the corn supplies which are to be granted to them, by a 
subscription. Let us put that right with our gold. And, again, must we not buy other cultivators of the soil 
if we lose these? How much cheaper is it to feed than to buy a working-man. Where, too, can one obtain, 
where find a man to take the place of the former? And suppose one finds him, do not forget that, with an 
ignorant man used to different ways, one may fill up the place in point of numbers, but not as regards the 
work to be done. 


48. Why need I say more? When the money was supplied corn was brought in. So the city’s abundance 
was not diminished, and yet assistance was given to the strangers. What praise this act won that holy man 
from God! What glory among men! He, indeed, had won an honoured name, who, pointing to the people of 
a whole province, could truly say to the emperor: All these I have preserved for thee; these live owing to 
the kindness of the senate; these thy council has snatched from death! 


49. How much more expedient was this than that which was done lately at Rome. There from that widely 
extended city were those expelled who had already passed most of their life in it. In tears they went forth 
with their children, for whom as being citizens they bewailed the exile, which, as they said, ought to be 
averted; no less did they grieve over the broken bonds of union, the severed ties of relationship. And yet a 
fruitful year had smiled upon us. The city alone needed corn to be brought into it. It could have got help, if 
it had sought corn from the Italians whose children they were driving out. Nothing is more shameful than 
to expel a man as a foreigner, and yet to claim his services as though he belonged to us. How canst thou 
expel a man who lives on his own produce? How canst thou expel him who supplies thee with food? Thou 
retainest thy servant, and thrustest out thy kindred! Thou takest the corn, but showest no good feeling! 
Thou takest food by force, but dost not show gratitude! 


50. How wretched this is, how useless! For how can that be expedient which is not seemly. Of what great 
supplies from her corporations has Rome at times been deprived, yet she could not dismiss them and yet 
escape a famine, while waiting for a favourable breeze, and the provisions in the hoped-for ships. 


51. How far more virtuous and expedient was that first-mentioned management! For what is so seemly or 
virtuous as when the needy are assisted by the gifts of the rich, when food is supplied to the hungry, when 
daily bread fails none? What so advantageous as when the cultivators are kept for the land, and the 
country people do not perish? 


52. What is virtuous, then, is also expedient, and what is expedient is virtuous. On the other hand, what is 
not expedient is unseemly, and what is unseemly is also not expedient. 


CHAPTER VIII 


That those who put what is virtuous before what is useful are acceptable to God is shown by the example 
of Joshua, Caleb, and the other spies. 


53. When could our fathers ever have thrown off their servitude, unless they had believed that it was not 
only shameful but even useless to serve the king of Egypt? 


54. Joshua, also, and Caleb, when sent to spy out the land, brought back the news that the land was 
indeed rich, but that it was inhabited by very fierce nations. The people, terrified at the thought of war, 
refused to take possession of their land. Joshua and Caleb, who had been sent as spies, tried to persuade 
them that the land was fruitful. They thought it unseemly to give way before the heathen; they chose 
rather to be stoned, which is what the people threatened, than to recede from their virtuous standpoint. 
The others kept dissuading, the people exclaimed against it, saying they would have to fight against cruel 
and terrible nations; that they would fall in battle, and their wives and children would be left for a prey. 


55. The anger of the Lord burst forth, so that He would kill all, but at the prayer of Moses He softened His 
judgment and put off His vengeance, knowing that He had already sufficiently punished those who were 
faithless, even if He spared them meanwhile and did not slay the unbelievers. However, He said they 
should not come to that land which they had refused, as a penalty for their unbelief; but their children and 
wives, who had not murmured, and who, owing to their sex and age, were guiltless, should receive the 
promised inheritance of that land. So the bodies of those of twenty years old and upwards fell in the 
desert. The punishment of the rest was put aside. But they who had gone up with Joshua, and had thought 
fit to dissuade the people, died forthwith of a great plague. Joshua and Caleb entered the land of promise 
together with those who were innocent by reason of age or sex. 


56. The better part, therefore, preferred glory to safety; the worse part safety to virtue. But the divine 
judgment approved those who thought virtue was above what is useful, whilst it condemned those who 
preferred what seemed more in accordance with safety than with what is virtuous. 


CHAPTER IX 


Cheating and dishonest ways of making money are utterly unfit for clerics whose duty is to serve all. They 
ought never to be involved in a money affair, unless it is one affecting a man’s life. For them the example 
of David is given, that they should injure none, even when provoked; also the death of Naboth, to keep 
them from preferring life to virtue. 


57. Nothing is more odious than for a man to have no love for a virtuous life, but instead to be kept 
excited by an unworthy business in following out a low line of trade, or to be inflamed by an avaricious 
heart, and by day and by night to be eager to damage another’s property, not to raise the soul to the 
splendour of a virtuous life, and not to regard the beauty of true praise. 


58. Hence rise inheritances sought by cunning words and gained under pretence of being self-restrained 
and serious. But this is absolutely abhorrent to the idea of a Christian man. For everything gained by craft 
and got together by cheating loses the merit of openness. Even amongst those who have undertaken no 
duty in the ranks of the clergy it is considered unfitting to seek for the inheritance of another. Let those 
who are reaching the end of their life use their own judgment, so that they may freely make their wills as 
they think best, since they will not be able to amend them later. For it is not honourable to divert the 
savings that belong to others or have been got together for them. It is further the duty of the priest or the 
cleric to be of use if possible to all and to be harmful to none. 


59. If it is not possible to help one without injuring another, it is better to help neither than to press hard 
upon one. Therefore it is not a priest’s duty to interfere in money affairs. For here it must often happen 
that he who loses his case receives harm; and then he considers that he has been worsted through the 
action of the intervener. It is a priest’s duty to hurt no one, to be ready to help all. To be able to do this is 
in God’s power alone. In a case of life and death, without doubt it is a grave sin to injure him whom one 
ought to help when in danger. But it is foolish to gain others’ hate in taking up money matters, though for 
the sake of a man’s safety great trouble and toil may often be undertaken. It is glorious in such a case to 
run risks. Let, then, this be firmly held to in the priestly duties, namely, to injure none, not even when 
provoked and embittered by some injury. Good was the man who said: “If I have rewarded evil to those 
who did me good.” For what glory is it if we do not injure him who has not injured us? But it is true virtue 
to forgive when injured. 


60. What a virtuous action was that, when David wished rather to spare the king his enemy, though he 
could have injured him! How useful, too, it was, for it helped him when he succeeded to the throne. For all 
learnt to observe faith to their king and not to seize the kingdom, but to fear and reverence him. Thus 
what is virtuous was preferred to what was useful, and then usefulness followed on what was virtuous. 


61. But that he spared him was a small matter; he also grieved for him when slain in war, and mourned for 
him with tears, saying: “Ye mountains of Gilboa, let neither dew nor rain fall upon you; ye mountains of 
death, for there the shield of the mighty is cast away, the shield of Saul. It is not anointed with oil, but 
with the blood of the wounded and the fat of the warriors. The bow of Jonathan turned not back and the 


sword of Saul returned not empty. Saul and Jonathan were lovely and very dear, inseparable in life, and in 
death they were not divided. They were swifter than eagles, they were stronger than lions. Ye daughters 
of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you in scarlet with your ornaments, who put on gold upon your 
apparel. How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle! Jonathan was wounded even to death. I am 
distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan; very pleasant hast thou been unto me. Thy love came to me like 
the love of women. How have the mighty fallen and the longed-for weapons perished! 


62. What mother could weep thus for her only son as he wept here for his enemy? Who could follow his 
benefactor with such praise as that with which he followed the man who plotted against his life? How 
affectionately he grieved, with what deep feeling he bewailed him! The mountains dried up at the 
prophet’s curse, and a divine power filled the judgment of him who spoke it. Therefore the elements 
themselves paid the penalty for witnessing the king’s death. 


63. And what, in the case of holy Naboth, was the cause of his death, except his regard for a virtuous life? 
For when the king demanded the vineyard from him, promising to give him money, he refused the price 
for his father’s heritage as unseemly, and preferred to shun such shame by dying. “The Lord forbid it me, 
that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto thee;” that is, that such reproach may not fall on me, 
that God may not allow such wickedness to be attained by force. He is not speaking about the vines—nor 
has God care for vines or plots of ground—but he says it of his fathers’ rights. He could have received 
another or the king’s vineyards and been his friend, wherein men think there is no small usefulness so far 
as this world is concerned. But because it was base he thought it could not be useful, and so he preferred 
to endure danger with honour intact, rather than gain what was useful to his own disgrace. I am here 
again speaking of what is commonly understood as useful, not that in which there is the grace of virtuous 
life. 


64. The king could himself have taken it by force, but that he thought too shameless; then when Naboth 
was dead he grieved. The Lord also declared that the woman’s cruelty should be punished by a fitting 
penalty, because she was unmindful of virtue and preferred a shameful gain. 


65. Every kind of unfair action is shameful. Even in common things, false weights and unjust measures are 
accursed. And if fraud in the market or in business is punished, can it seem free from reproach if found in 
the midst of the performance of the duties of virtue? Solomon says: “A great and a little weight and divers 
measures are an abomination before the Lord.” Before that it also says: “A false balance is abomination to 
the Lord, but a just weight is acceptable to Him.” 


CHAPTER X 


We are warned not only in civil law, but also in the holy Scriptures, to avoid fraud in every agreement, as 
is clear from the example of Joshua and the Gibeonites. 


66. In everything, therefore, good faith is seemly, justice is pleasing, due measure in equity is delightful. 
But what shall I say about contracts, and especially about the sale of land, or agreements, or covenants? 
Are there not rules just for the purpose of shutting out all false deceit, and to make him whose deceit is 
found out liable to double punishment? Everywhere, then, does regard for what is virtuous take the lead; 
it shuts out deceit, it expels fraud. Wherefore the prophet David has rightly stated his judgment in 
general, saying: “He hath done no evil to his neighbour.” Fraud, then, ought to be wanting not only in 
contracts, in which the defects of those things which are for sale are ordered to be recorded (which 
contracts, unless the vendor has mentioned the defects, are rendered void by an action for fraud, although 
he has conveyed them fully to the purchaser), but it ought also to be absent in all else. Candour must be 
shown, the truth must be made known. 


67. The divine Scriptures have plainly stated (not indeed a legal rule of the lawyers but) the ancient 
judgment of the patriarchs on deceit, in that book of the Old Testament which is ascribed to Joshua the 
son of Nun. When the report had gone forth among the various peoples that the sea was dried up at the 
crossing of the Hebrews; that water had flowed from the rock; that food was supplied daily from heaven in 
quantities large enough for so many thousands of the people; that the walls of Jericho had fallen at the 
sound of the holy trumpets, being overthrown by the noise of the shouts of the people; also, that the king 
of Ai was conquered and had been hung on a tree until the evening; then the Gibeonites, fearing his 
strong hand, came with guile, pretending that they were from a land very far away, and by travelling so 
long had rent their shoes and worn out their clothing, of which they showed proofs that it was growing 
old. They said, too, that their reason for undergoing so much labour was their desire to obtain peace and 
to form friendship with the Hebrews, and began to ask Joshua to form an alliance with them. And he, 
being as yet ignorant of localities, and not knowing anything of the inhabitants, did not see through their 
deceit, nor did he enquire of God, but readily believed them. 


68. So sacred was one’s plighted word held in those days that no one would believe that others could try 
to deceive. Who could find fault with the saints in this, namely, that they should consider others to have 
the same feelings as themselves, and suppose no one would lie because truth was their own companion? 
They know not what deceit is, they gladly believe of others what they themselves are, whilst they cannot 


suspect others to be what they themselves are not. Hence Solomon says: “An innocent man believeth 
every word.” We must not blame his readiness to believe, but should rather praise his goodness. To know 
nothing of aught that may injure another, this is to be innocent. And although he is cheated by another, 
still he thinks well of all, for he thinks there is good faith in all. 


69. Induced, therefore, by such considerations to believe them, he made an agreement, he gave them 
peace, and formed a union with them. But when he came to their country and the deceit was found out,— 
for though they lived quite close they pretended to be strangers,—the people of our fathers began to be 
angry at having been deceived. Joshua, however, thought the peace they had made could not be broken 
(for it had been confirmed by an oath), for fear that, in punishing the treachery of others, he should be 
breaking his own pledge. He made them pay the penalty, however, by forcing them to undertake the 
lowest kind of work. The judgment was mild indeed, but it was a lasting one, for in their duties there 
abides the punishment of their ancient cunning, handed down to this day in their hereditary service. 


CHAPTER XI 


Having adduced examples of certain frauds found in a few passages of the rhetoricians, he shows that 
these and all others are more fully and plainly condemned in Scripture. 


70. I shall say nothing of the snapping of fingers, or the naked dancing of the heir, at entering on an 
inheritance. These are well-known things. Nor will I speak of the mass of fishes gathered up at a 
pretended fishing expedition to excite the buyer’s desires. For why did he show himself so eager for 
luxuries and delicacies as to allow a fraud of this character? 


71. What need is there for me to speak of that well-known story of the pleasant and quiet retreat at 
Syracuse and of the cunning of a Sicilian? For he having found a stranger, and knowing that he was 
anxious to buy an estate, asked him to his grounds for a meal. He accepted, and on the following day he 
came. There the sight of a great number of fishermen met his eyes, and a banquet laid out in the most 
splendid profusion. In the sight of the guests, fishers were placed in the garden-grounds, where no net 
had ever been laid before. Each one in turn presented to the guests what he had taken, the fish were 
placed upon the table, and caught the glance of those who sat there. The stranger wondered at the large 
quantity of fish and the number of boats there were. The answer given was, that this was the great water 
supply, and that great numbers of fish came there because of the sweetness of the water. To be brief, he 
drew on the stranger to be urgent in getting the grounds, he willingly allows himself to be induced to sell 
them, and seemingly with a heavy heart he receives the money. 


72. On the next day the purchaser comes to the grounds with his friends, but finds no boat there. On 
asking whether perhaps the fishermen were observing a festival on that day, he is told that, with the 
exception of yesterday, they were never wont to fish there; but what power had he to proceed against 
such a fraud, who had so shamefully grasped at such luxuries? For he who convicts another of a fault 
ought himself to be free from it. I will not therefore include such trifles as these under the power of 
ecclesiastical censure, for that altogether condemns every desire for dishonourable gain, and briefly, with 
few words, forbids every sharp and cunning action. 


73. And what shall I say of him who claims to be the heir or legatee, on the proof of a will which, though 
falsified by others, yet was known to be so by him, and who tries to make a gain through another’s crime, 
though even the laws of the state convict him who knowingly makes use of a false will, as guilty of a 
wrong action. But the law of justice is plain, namely, that a good man ought not to go aside from the truth, 
nor to inflict an unjust loss on any one, nor to act at all deceitfully or to take part in any fraud. 


74. What is clearer, however, on this point than the case of Ananias? He acted falsely as regards the price 
he got for his land, for he sold it and laid at the apostles’ feet part of the price, pretending it was the 
whole amount. For this he perished as guilty of fraud. He might have offered nothing and have acted so 
without committing a fraud. But as deceit entered into his action, he gained no favour for his liberality, 
but paid the penalty for his artifice. 


75. The Lord also in the Gospel rejected those coming to Him with guile, saying: “The foxes have holes,” 
for He bids us live in simplicity and innocency of heart. David also says: “Thou hast used deceit as a sharp 
razor,” pointing out by this the treacherous man, just as an implement of this kind is used to help adorn a 
man, yet often wounds him. If any one makes a show of favour and yet plans deceit after the example of 
the traitor, so as to give up to death him whom he ought to guard, let him be looked on in the light of that 
instrument which is wont to wound owing to the vice of a drunken mind and a trembling hand. Thus that 
man drunk with the wine of wickedness brought death on the high priest Ahimelech, through a terrible 
act of treachery, because he had received the prophet with hospitality when the king, roused by the stings 
of envy, was following him. 


CHAPTER XII 


We may make no promise that is wrong, and if we have made an unjust oath, we may not keep it. It is 


shown that Herod sinned in this respect. The vow taken by Jephtha is condemned, and so are all others 
which God does not desire to have paid to Him. Lastly, the daughter of Jephtha is compared with the two 
Pythagoreans and is placed before them. 


76. Aman’s disposition ought to be undefiled and sound, so that he may utter words without dissimulation 
and possess his vessel in sanctification; that he may not delude his brother with false words nor promise 
aught dishonourable. If he has made such a promise it is far better for him not to fulfil it, rather than to 
fulfil what is shameful. 


77. Often people bind themselves by a solemn oath, and, though they come to know that they ought not to 
have made the promise, fulfil it in consideration of their oath. This is what Herod did, as we mentioned 
before. For he made a shameful promise of reward to a dancer—and cruelly performed it. It was shameful, 
for a kingdom was promised for a dance; and it was cruel, for the death of a prophet is sacrificed for the 
sake of an oath. How much better perjury would have been than the keeping of such an oath, if indeed 
that could be called perjury which a drunkard had sworn to in his wine-cups, or an effeminate profligate 
had promised whilst the dance was going on. The prophet’s head was brought in on a dish, and this was 
considered an act of good faith when it really was an act of madness! 


78. Never shall I be led to believe that the leader Jephtha made his vow otherwise than without thought, 
when he promised to offer to God whatever should meet him at the threshold of his house on his return. 
For he repented of his vow, as afterwards his daughter came to meet him. He rent his clothes and said: 
“Alas, my daughter, thou hast entangled me, thou art become a source of trouble unto me.” And though 
with pious fear and reverence he took upon himself the bitter fulfilment of his cruel task, yet he ordered 
and left to be observed an annual period of grief and mourning for future times. It was a hard vow, but far 
more bitter was its fulfilment, whilst he who carried it out had the greatest cause to mourn. Thus it 
became a rule and a law in Israel from year to year, as it says: “that the daughters of Israel went to lament 
the daughter of Jephtha the Gileadite four days in a year.” I cannot blame the man for holding it necessary 
to fulfil his vow, but yet it was a wretched necessity which could only be solved by the death of his child. 


79. It is better to make no vow than to vow what God does not wish to be paid to Him to Whom the 
promise was made. In the case of Isaac we have an example, for the Lord appointed a ram to be offered 
up instead of him. Therefore it is not always every promise that is to be fulfilled. Nay, the Lord Himself 
often alters His determination, as the Scriptures point out. For in the book called Numbers He had 
declared that He would punish the people with death and destroy them, but afterwards, when besought by 
Moses, He was reconciled again to them. And again, He said to Moses and Aaron: “Separate yourselves 
from among this congregation that I may consume them in a moment.” And when they separated from the 
assembly the earth suddenly clave asunder and opened her mouth and swallowed up Dathan and Abiram. 


80. That example of Jephtha’s daughter is far more glorious and ancient than that of the two 
Pythagoreans, which is accounted so notable among the philosophers. One of these, when condemned to 
death by the tyrant Dionysius, and when the day of his death was fixed, asked for leave to be granted him 
to go home, so as to provide for his family. But for fear that he might break his faith and not return, he 
offered a surety for his own death, on condition that if he himself were absent on the appointed day, his 
surety would be ready to die in his stead. The other did not refuse the conditions of suretyship which were 
proposed and awaited the day of death with a calm mind. So the one did not withdraw himself and the 
other returned on the day appointed. This all seemed so wonderful that the tyrant sought their friendship 
whose destruction he had been anxious for. 


81. What, then, in the case of esteemed and learned men is full of marvel, that in the case of a virgin is 
found to be far more splendid, far more glorious, as she says to her sorrowing father: “Do to me according 
to that which hath proceeded out of thy mouth.” But she asked for a delay of two months in order that she 
might go about with her companions upon the mountains to bewail fitly and dutifully her virginity now 
given up to death. The weeping of her companions did not move her, their grief prevailed not upon her, 
nor did their lamentations hold her back. She allowed not the day to pass, nor did the hour escape her 
notice. She returned to her father as though returning according to her own desire, and of her own will 
urged him on when he was hesitating, and acted thus of her own free choice, so that what was at first an 
awful chance became a pious sacrifice. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Judith, after enduring many dangers for virtue’s sake, gained very many and great benefits. 


82. See! Judith presents herself to thee as worthy of admiration. She approaches Holophernes, a man 
feared by the people, and surrounded by the victorious troops of the Assyrians. At first she makes an 
impression on him by the grace of her form and the beauty of her countenance. Then she entraps him by 
the refinement of her speech. Her first triumph was that she returned from the tent of the enemy with her 
purity unspotted. Her second, that she gained a victory over a man, and put to flight the people by her 
counsel. 


83. The Persians were terrified at her daring. And so what is admired in the case of those two 
Pythagoreans deserves also in her case our admiration, for she trembled not at the danger of death, nor 
even at the danger her modesty was in, which is a matter of greater concern to good women. She feared 
not the blow of one scoundrel, nor even the weapons of a whole army. She, a woman, stood between the 
lines of the combatants—right amidst victorious arms—heedless of death. As one looks at her 
overwhelming danger, one would say she went out to die; as one looks at her faith, one says she went but 
out to fight. 


84. Judith then followed the call of virtue, and as she follows that, she wins great benefits. It was virtuous 
to prevent the people of the Lord from giving themselves up to the heathen; to prevent them from 
betraying their native rites and mysteries, or from yielding up their consecrated virgins, their venerable 
widows, and modest matrons to barbarian impurity, or from ending the siege by a surrender. It was 
virtuous for her to be willing to encounter danger on behalf of all, so as to deliver all from danger. 


85. How great must have been the power of her virtue, that she, a woman, should claim to give counsel on 
the chiefest matters and not leave it in the hands of the leaders of the people! How great, again, the 
power of her virtue to reckon for certain upon God to help her! How great her grace to find His help! 


CHAPTER XIV 


How virtuous and useful was that which Elisha did. This is compared with that oft-recounted act of the 
Greeks. John gave up his life for virtue’s sake, and Susanna for the same reason exposed herself to the 
danger of death. 


86. What did Elisha follow but virtue, when he brought the army of Syria who had come to take him as 
captive into Samaria, after having covered their eyes with blindness? Then he said: “O Lord, open their 
eyes that they may see.” And they saw. But when the king of Israel wished to slay those that had entered 
and asked the prophet to give him leave to do so, he answered that they whose captivity was not brought 
about by strength of hand or weapons of war must not be slain, but that rather he should help them by 
supplying food. Then they were refreshed with plenty of food. And after that those Syrian robbers thought 
they must never again return to the land of Israel. 


87. How much nobler was this than that which the Greeks once did! For when two nations strove one with 
the other to gain glory and supreme power, and one of them had the opportunity to burn the ships of the 
other secretly, they thought it a shameful thing to do so, and preferred to gain a less advantage 
honourably than a greater one in shameful wise. They, indeed, could not act thus without disgrace to 
themselves, and entrap by this plot those who had banded together for the sake of ending the Persian war. 
Though they could deny it in word, yet they could never but blush at the thought of it. Elisha, however, 
wished to save, not destroy, those who were deceived indeed, though not by some foul act, and had been 
struck blind by the power of the Lord. For it was seemly to spare an enemy, and to grant his life to an 
adversary when indeed he could have taken it, had he not spared it. 


88. It is plain, then, that whatever is seemly is always useful. For holy Judith by seemly disregard for her 
own safety put an end to the dangers of the siege, and by her own virtue won what was useful to all in 
common. And Elisha gained more renown by pardoning than he would have done by slaying, and 
preserved those enemies whom he had taken for greater usefulness. 


89. And what else did John have in mind but what is virtuous, so that he could not endure a wicked union 
even in the king’s case, saying: “It is not lawful for thee to have her to wife.” He could have been silent, 
had he not thought it unseemly for himself not to speak the truth for fear of death, or to make the 
prophetic office yield to the king, or to indulge in flattery. He knew well that he would die as he was 
against the king, but he preferred virtue to safety. Yet what is more expedient than the suffering which 
brought glory to the saint. 


90. Holy Susanna, too, when threatened with the fear of false witness, seeing herself hard pressed on one 
side by danger, on the other by disgrace, preferred to avoid disgrace by a virtuous death rather than to 
endure and live a shameful life in the desire to save herself. So while she fixed her mind on virtue, she 
also preserved her life. But if she had preferred what seemed to her to be useful to preserve life, she 
would never have gained such great renown, nay, perhaps—and that would have been not only useless but 
even dangerous—she might even not have escaped the penalty for her crime. We note, therefore, that 
whatsoever is shameful cannot be useful, nor, again, can that which is virtuous be useless. For usefulness 
is ever the double of virtue, and virtue of usefulness. 


CHAPTER XV 


After mentioning a noble action of the Romans, the writer shows from the deeds of Moses that he had the 
greatest regard for what is virtuous. 


91. It is related as a memorable deed of a Roman general, that when the physician of a hostile king came 


the Author of evil, than that He is a slave. Power, whatever it be, is more suited to Him than infirmity. If 
we thus even admit that matter had nothing good in it, but that the Lord produced whatever good He did 
produce of His own power, then some other questions will with equal reason arise. First, since there was 
no good at all in Matter, it is clear that good was not made of Matter, on the express ground indeed that 
Matter did not possess it. Next, if good was not made of Matter, it must then have been made of God; if 
not of God, then it must have been made of nothing.—For this is the alternative, on Hermogenes’ own 
showing. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE TRUTH, THAT GOD MADE ALL THINGS FROM NOTHING, RESCUED FROM THE OPPONENT’S FLOUNDERINGS 


Now, if good was neither produced out of matter, since it was not in it, evil as it was, nor out of God, since, 
according to the position of Hermogenes, nothing could have been produced out of god, it will be found 
that good was created out of nothing, inasmuch as it was formed of none—neither of Matter nor of God. 
And if good was formed out of nothing, why not evil too? Nay, if anything was formed out of nothing, why 
not all things? Unless indeed it be that the divine might was insufficient for the production of all things, 
though it produced a something out of nothing. Or else if good proceeded from evil matter, since it issued 
neither from nothing nor from God, it will follow that it must have proceeded from the conversion of 
Matter contrary to that unchangeable attribute which has been claimed for it, as an eternal being. Thus, 
in regard to the source whence good derived its existence, Hermogenes will now have to deny the 
possibility of such. But still it is necessary that (good) should proceed from some one of those sources 
from which he has denied the very possibility of its having been derived. Now if evil be denied to be of 
nothing for the purpose of denying it to be the work of God, from whose will there would be too much 
appearance of its being derived, and be alleged to proceed from Matter, that it may be the property of 
that very thing of whose substance it is assumed to be made, even here also, as I have said, God will have 
to be regarded as the Author of evil; because, whereas it had been His duty to produce all good things out 
of Matter, or rather good things simply, by His identical attribute of power and will, He did yet not only 
not produce all good things, but even (some) evil things—of course, either willing that the evil should exist 
if He was able to cause their non-existence, or not being strong enough to effect that all things should be 
good, if being desirous of that result, He failed in the accomplishment thereof; since there can be no 
difference whether it were by weakness or by will, that the Lord proved to be the Author of evil. Else what 
was the reason that, after creating good things, as if Himself good, He should have also produced evil 
things, as if He failed in His goodness, since He did not confine Himself to the production of things which 
were simply consistent with Himself? What necessity was there, after the production of His proper work, 
for His troubling Himself about Matter also by producing evil likewise, in order to secure His being alone 
acknowledged as good from His good, and at the same time to prevent Matter being regarded as evil from 
(created) evil? Good would have flourished much better if evil had not blown upon it. For Hermogenes 
himself explodes the arguments of sundry persons who contend that evil things were necessary to impart 
lustre to the good, which must be understood from their contrasts. This, therefore, was not the ground for 
the production of evil; but if some other reason must be sought for the introduction thereof, why could it 
not have been introduced even from nothing, since the very same reason would exculpate the Lord from 
the reproach of being thought the author of evil, which now excuses the existence of evil things, when He 
produces them out of Matter? And if there is this excuse, then the question is completely shut up in a 
corner, where they are unwilling to find it, who, without examining into the reason itself of evil, or 
distinguishing how they should either attribute it to God or separate it from God, do in fact expose God to 
many most unworthy calumnies. 


CHAPTER XVI 


A SERIES OF DILEMMAS. THEY SHOW THAT HERMOGENES CANNOT ESCAPE FROM THE ORTHODOX 
CONCLUSION 


On the very threshold, then, of this doctrine, which I shall probably have to treat of elsewhere, I distinctly 
lay it down as my position, that both good and evil must be ascribed either to God, who made them out of 
Matter; or to Matter itself, out of which He made them; or both one and the other to both of them 
together, because they are bound together—both He who created, and that out of which He created; or 
(lastly) one to One and the other to the Other, because after Matter and God there is not a third. Now if 
both should prove to belong to God, God evidently will be the author of evil; but God, as being good, 
cannot be the author of evil. Again, if both are ascribed to Matter, Matter will evidently be the very 
mother of good, but inasmuch as Matter is wholly evil, it cannot be the mother of good. But if both one 
and the other should be thought to belong to Both together, then in this case also Matter will be 
comparable with God; and both will be equal, being on equal terms allied to evil as well as to good. 
Matter, however, ought not to be compared with God, in order that it may not make two gods. If, (lastly,) 
one be ascribed to One, and the other to the Other—that is to say, let the good be God’s, and the evil 
belong to Matter—then, on the one hand, evil must not be ascribed to God, nor, on the other hand, good to 
Matter. And God, moreover, by making both good things and evil things out of Matter, creates them along 
with it. This being the case, I cannot tell how Hermogenes is to escape from my conclusion; for he 
supposes that God cannot be the author of evil, in what way soever He created evil out of Matter, whether 


to him and promised to give him poison, he sent him back bound to the enemy. In truth, it is a noble thing 
for a man to refuse to gain the victory by foul acts, after he has entered on the struggle for power. He did 
not consider virtue to lie in victory, but declared that to be a shameful victory unless it was gained with 
honour. 


92. Let us return to our hero Moses, and to loftier deeds, to show they were both superior as well as 
earlier. The king of Egypt would not let the people of our fathers go. Then Moses bade the priest Aaron to 
stretch his rod over all the waters of Egypt. Aaron stretched it out, and the water of the river was turned 
into blood. None could drink the water, and all the Egyptians were perishing with thirst; but there was 
pure water flowing in abundance for the fathers. They sprinkled ashes toward heaven, and sores and 
burning boils came upon man and beast. They brought down hail mingled with flaming fire, and all things 
were destroyed upon the land. Moses prayed, and all things were restored to their former beauty. The hail 
ceased, the sores were healed, the rivers gave their wonted draught. 


93. Then, again, the land was covered with thick darkness for the space of three days, because Moses had 
raised his hand and spread out the darkness. All the first-born of Egypt died, whilst all the offspring of the 
Hebrews was left unharmed. Moses was asked to put an end to these horrors, and he prayed and obtained 
his request. In the one case it was a fact worthy of praise that he checked himself from joining in deceit; 
in the other it was noteworthy how, by his innate goodness, he turned aside from the foe those divinely 
ordered punishments. He was indeed, as it is written, gentle and meek. He knew that the king would not 
keep true to his promises, yet he thought it right and good to pray when asked to do so, to bless when 
wronged, to forgive when besought. 


94. He cast down his rod and it became a serpent which devoured the serpents of Egypt; this signifying 
that the Word should become Flesh to destroy the poison of the dread serpent by the forgiveness and 
pardon of sins. For the rod stands for the Word that is true—royal—filled with power—and glorious in 
ruling. The rod became a serpent; so He Who was the Son of God begotten of the Father became the Son 
of man born of a woman, and lifted, like the serpent, on the cross, poured His healing medicine on the 
wounds of man. Wherefore the Lord Himself says: “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so 
must the Son of Man be lifted up.” 


95. Again, another sign which Moses gave points to our Lord Jesus Christ. He put his hand into his bosom, 
and drew it out again, and his hand was become as snow. A second time he put it in and drew it out, and it 
was again like the appearance of human flesh. This signified first the original glory of the Godhead of the 
Lord Jesus, and then the assumption of our flesh, in which truth all nations and peoples must believe. So 
he put in his hand, for Christ is the right hand of God; and whosoever does not believe in His Godhead and 
Incarnation is punished as a sinner; like that king who, whilst not believing open and plain signs, yet 
afterwards, when punished, prayed that he might find mercy. How great, then, Moses’ regard for virtue 
must have been is shown by these proofs, and especially by the fact that he offered himself on behalf of 
the people, praying that God would either forgive the people or blot him out of the book of the living. 


CHAPTER XVI 


After saying a few words about Tobit he demonstrates that Raguel surpassed the philosophers in virtue. 


96. Tobit also clearly portrayed in his life true virtue, when he left the feast and buried the dead, and 
invited the needy to the meals at his own poor table. And Raguel is a still brighter example. For he, in his 
regard for virtue, when asked to give his daughter in marriage, was not silent regarding his daughter’s 
faults, for fear of seeming to get the better of the suitor by silence. So when Tobit the son of Tobias asked 
that his daughter might be given him, he answered that, according to the law, she ought to be given him 
as near of kin, but that he had already given her to six men, and all of them were dead. This just man, 
then, feared more for others than for himself, and wished rather that his daughter should remain 
unmarried than that others should run risks in consequence of their union with her. 


97. How simply he settled all the questions of the philosophers! They talk about the defects of a house, 
whether they ought to be concealed or made known by the vendor. Raguel was quite certain that his 
daughter’s faults ought not to be kept secret. And, indeed, he had not been eager to give her up—he was 
asked for her. We can have no doubt how much more nobly he acted than those philosophers, when we 
consider how much more important a daughter’s future is than some mere money affair. 


CHAPTER XVII 


With what virtuous feelings the fathers of old hid the sacred fires when on the point of going into captivity. 


98. Let us consider, again, that deed done at the time of the captivity, which has attained the highest 
degree of virtue and glory. Virtue is checked by no adversities, for it rises up among them, and prevails 
here rather than in prosperity. ‘Mid chains or arms, ‘mid flames or slavery (which is harder for freemen to 
bear than any punishment), ‘midst the pains of the dying, the destruction of their country, the fears of the 
living, or the blood of the slain,—amidst all this our forefathers failed not in their care and thought for 


what is virtuous. Amidst the ashes and dust of their fallen country it glowed and shone forth brightly in 
pious efforts. 


99. For when our fathers were carried away into Persia, certain priests, who then were in the service of 
Almighty God, secretly buried in the valley the fire taken from the altar of the Lord. There was there an 
open pit, with no water in it, and not accessible for the wants of the people, in a spot unknown and free 
from intruders. There they sealed the hidden fire with the sacred mark and in secret. They were not 
anxious to bury gold or to hide up silver to preserve it for their children, but in their own great peril, 
thinking of all that was virtuous, they thought the sacred fire ought to be preserved so that impure men 
might not defile it, nor the blood of the slain extinguish it, nor the heaps of miserable ruins cover it. 


100. So they went to Persia, free only in their religion; for that alone could not be torn from them by their 
captivity. After a length of time, indeed, according to God’s good pleasure, He put it into the Persian 
king’s heart to order the temple in Judea to be restored, and the regular customs to be again rebuilt at 
Jerusalem. To carry out this work of his the Persian king appointed the priest Nehemiah. He took with him 
the grandchildren of those priests who on leaving their native soil had hidden the sacred fire to save it 
from perishing. But on arriving, as we are told in the history of the fathers, they found not fire but water. 
And when fire was wanting to burn upon the altars, the priest Nehemiah bade them draw the water, to 
bring it to him, and to sprinkle it upon the wood. Then, O wondrous sight! though the sky had been 
overcast with clouds, suddenly the sun shone forth, a great fire flamed forth, so that all, wonder-stricken 
at such a clear sign of the favour of the Lord, were filled with joy. Nehemiah prayed; the priests sang a 
hymn of praise to God, when the sacrifice was completed. Nehemiah again bade the remainder of the 
water to be poured upon the larger stones. And when this was done a flame burst forth whilst the light 
shining from off the altar shone more brightly yet. 


101. When this sign became known, the king of Persia ordered a temple to be built on that spot where the 
fire had been hidden and the water afterwards found, to which many gifts were made. They who were 
with holy Nehemiah called it Naphthar,—which means cleansing—by many it is called Nephi. It is to be 
found also in the history of the prophet Jeremiah, that he bade those who should come after him to take of 
the fire. That is the fire which fell on Moses’ sacrifice and consumed it, as it is written: “There came a fire 
out from the Lord and consumed upon the altar all the whole burnt-offering.” The sacrifice must be 
hallowed with this fire only. Therefore, also, fire went out from the Lord upon the sons of Aaron who 
wished to offer strange fire, and consumed them, so that their dead bodies were cast forth without the 
camp. 


101. Jeremiah coming to a spot found there a house like a cave, and brought into it the tabernacle, the 
ark, and the altar of incense, and closed up the entrance. And when those who had come with him 
examined it rather closely to mark the spot, they could not discover nor find it. When Jeremiah understood 
what they wanted he said: “The spot will remain unknown until God shall gather His people together and 
be gracious to them. Then God shall reveal these things and the majesty of the Lord shall appear.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


In the narration of that event already mentioned, and especially of the sacrifice offered by Nehemiah, is 
typified the Holy Spirit and Christian baptism. The sacrifice of Moses and Elijah and the history of Noah 
are also referred to the same. 


102. We form the congregation of the Lord. We recognize the propitiation of our Lord God, which our 
Propitiator wrought in His passion. I think, too, we cannot leave out of sight that fire when we read that 
the Lord Jesus baptizes with the Holy Spirit and with fire, as John said in his Gospel. Rightly was the 
sacrifice consumed, for it was for sin. But that fire was a type of the Holy Spirit Who was to come down 
after the Lord’s ascension, and forgive the sins of all, and Who like fire inflames the mind and faithful 
heart. Wherefore Jeremiah, after receiving the Spirit, says: “It became in my heart as a burning fire 
flaming in my bones, and I am vile and cannot bear it.” In the Acts of the Apostles, also, when the Holy 
Spirit descended upon the apostles and those others who were waiting for the Promise of the Father, we 
read that tongues as of fire were distributed among them. The soul of each one was so uplifted by His 
influence that they were supposed to be full of new wine, who instead had received the gift of a diversity 
of tongues. 


103. What else can this mean—namely, that fire became water and water called forth fire—but that 
spiritual grace burns out our sins through fire, and through water cleanses them? For sin is washed away 
and it is burnt away. Wherefore the Apostle says: “The fire shall try every man’s work of what sort it is.” 
And further on: “If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: but he himself shall be saved; yet 
so as by fire.” 


104. This, then, we have stated, so as to prove that sins are burnt out by means of fire. We know now that 
this is in truth the sacred fire which then, as a type of the future remission of sins, came down upon the 
sacrifice. 


105. This fire is hidden in the time of captivity, during which sin reigns, but in the time of liberty it is 
brought forth. And though it is changed into the appearance of water, yet it preserves its nature as fire so 
as to consume the sacrifice. Do not wonder when thou readest that God the Father said: “I am a 
consuming fire.” And again: “They have forsaken Me, the fountain of living water.” The Lord Jesus, too, 
like a fire inflamed the hearts of those who heard Him, and like a fount of waters cooled them. For He 
Himself said in His Gospel that He came to send fire on the earth and to supply a draught of living waters 
to those who thirst. 


106. In the time of Elijah, also, fire came down when he challenged the prophets of the heathen to light up 
the altar without fire. When they could not do so, he poured water thrice over his victim, so that the water 
ran round about the altar; then he cried out and the fire fell from the Lord from heaven and consumed the 
burnt-offering. 


107. Thou art that victim. Contemplate in silence each single point. The breath of the Holy Spirit descends 
on thee, He seems to burn thee when He consumes thy sins. The sacrifice which was consumed in the 
time of Moses was a sacrifice for sin, wherefore Moses said, as is written in the book of the Maccabees: 
“Because the sacrifice for sin was not to be eaten, it was consumed.” Does it not seem to be consumed for 
thee when in the sacrament of baptism the whole outer man perishes? “Our old man is crucified,” the 
Apostle exclaims. Herein, as the example of the fathers teaches us, the Egyptian is swallowed up—the 
Hebrew arises renewed by the Holy Spirit, as he also crossed the Red Sea dryshod—where our fathers 
were baptized in the cloud and in the sea. 


108. In the flood, too, in Noah’s time all flesh died, though just Noah was preserved together with his 
family. Is not a man consumed when all that is mortal is cut off from life? The outer man is destroyed, but 
the inner is renewed. Not in baptism alone but also in repentance does this destruction of the flesh tend to 
the growth of the spirit, as we are taught on the Apostle’s authority, when holy Paul says: “I have judged 
as though I were present him that hath so done this deed, to deliver him unto Satan for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


109. We seem to have made a somewhat lengthy digression for the sake of regarding this wonderful 
mystery, in desiring to unfold more fully this sacrament which has been revealed to us, and which, indeed, 
is as full of virtue as it is full of religious awe. 


CHAPTER XIX 


The crime committed by the inhabitants of Gibeah against the wife of a certain Levite is related, and from 
the vengeance taken it is inferred how the idea of virtue must have filled the heart of those people of old. 


110. What regard for virtue our forefathers had to avenge by a war the wrongs of one woman which had 
been brought on her by her violation at the hands of profligate men! Nay, when the people were 
conquered, they vowed that they would not give their daughters in marriage to the tribe of Benjamin! 
That tribe had remained without hope of posterity, had they not received leave of necessity to use deceit. 
And this permission does not seem to fail in giving fitting punishment for violation, since they were only 
allowed to enter on a union by a rape, and not through the sacrament of marriage. And indeed it was right 
that they who had broken another’s intercourse should themselves lose their marriage rites. 


111. How full of pitiful traits is this story! A man, it says, a Levite, had taken to himself a wife, who I 
suppose was called a concubine from the word “concubitus.” She some time afterwards, as is wont to 
happen, offended at certain things, betook herself to her father, and was with him four months. Then her 
husband arose and went to the house of his father-in-law, to reconcile himself with his wife, to win her 
back and take her home again. The woman ran to meet him and brought her husband into her father’s 
house. 


112. The maiden’s father rejoiced and went to meet him, and the man stayed with him three days, and 
they ate and rested. On the next day the Levite arose at daybreak, but was detained by his father-in-law, 
that he might not so quickly lose the pleasure of his company. Again on the next and the third day the 
maiden’s father did not suffer his son-in-law to start, until their joy and mutual regard was complete. But 
on the seventh day, when it was already drawing to a close, after a pleasant meal, having urged the 
approach of the coming night, so as to make him think he ought to sleep amongst friends rather than 
strangers, he was unable to keep him, and so let him go together with his daughter. 


113. When some little progress was made, though night was threatening to come on, and they were close 
by the town of the Jebusites, on the slave’s request that his lord should turn aside there, he refused, 
because it was not a city of the children of Israel. He meant to get as far as Gibeah, which was inhabited 
by the people of the tribe of Benjamin. But when they arrived there was no one to receive them with 
hospitality, except a stranger of advanced age—When he had looked upon them he asked the Levite: 
Whither goest thou and whence dost thou come? On his answering that he was travelling and was making 
for Mount Ephraim and that there was no one to take him in, the old man offered him hospitality and 
prepared a meal. 


114. And when they were satisfied and the tables were removed, vile men rushed up and surrounded the 
house. Then the old man offered these wicked men his daughter, a virgin, and the concubine with whom 
she shared her bed, only that violence might not be inflicted on his guest. But when reason did no good 
and violence prevailed, the Levite parted from his wife, and they knew her and abused her all that night. 
Overcome by this cruelty or by grief at her wrong, she fell at the door of their host where her husband 
had entered, and gave up the ghost, with the last effort of her life guarding the feelings of a good wife so 
as to preserve for her husband at least her mortal remains. 


115. When this became known (to be brief) almost all the people of Israel broke out into war. The war 
remained doubtful with an uncertain issue, but in the third engagement the people of Benjamin were 
delivered to the people of Israel, and being condemned by the divine judgment paid the penalty for their 
profligacy. The sentence, further, was that none of the people of the fathers should give his daughter in 
marriage to them. This was confirmed by a solemn oath. But relenting at having laid so hard a sentence 
on their brethren, they moderated their severity so as to give them in marriage those maidens that had 
lost their parents, whose fathers had been slain for their sins, or to give them the means of finding a wife 
by a raid. Because of the villainy of so foul a deed, they who have violated another’s marriage rights were 
shown to be unworthy to ask for marriage. But for fear that one tribe might perish from the people, they 
connived at the deceit. 


116. What great regard our forefathers had for virtue is shown by the fact that forty thousand men drew 
the sword against their brethren of the tribe of Benjamin in their desire to avenge the wrong done to 
modesty, for they would not endure the violation of chastity. And so in that war on both sides there fell 
sixty-five thousand warriors, whilst their cities were burnt. And when at first the people of Israel were 
defeated, yet unmoved by fear at the reverses of the war, they disregarded the sorrow the avenging of 
chastity cost them. They rushed into the battle ready to wash out with their own blood the stains of the 
crime that had been committed. 


CHAPTER XX 


After the terrible siege of Samaria was ended in accordance with Elisha’s prophecy, he relates what 
regard the four lepers showed for what was virtuous. 


117. Why need we wonder that the people of the Lord had regard for what was seemly and virtuous when 
even the lepers—as we read in the books of the Kings—showed concern for what is virtuous? 


118. There was a great famine in Samaria, for the army of the Syrians was besieging it. The king in his 
anxiety was making the round of the guards on the walls when a woman addressed him, saying: This 
woman persuaded me to give up my son—and I gave him up, and we boiled him and did eat him. And she 
promised that she would afterwards bring her son and that we should eat his flesh together, but now she 
hath hidden her son and will not bring him. The king was troubled because these women seemed to have 
fed not merely on human bodies, but on the bodies of their own children; and being moved by an example 
of such awful misery, threatened the prophet Elisha with death. For he believed it was in his power to 
break up the siege and to avert the famine; or else he was angry because the prophet had not allowed the 
king to smite the Syrians whom he had struck with blindness. 


119. Elisha sat with the elders at Bethel, and before the king’s messenger came to him he said to the 
elders: “See ye how the son of that murderess hath sent to take away mine head?” Then the messenger 
entered and brought the king’s command threatening instant danger to his life. Him the prophet 
answered: “To-morrow about this time shall a measure of fine flour be sold for a shekel, and two measures 
of barley for a shekel in the gate of Samaria.” Then when the messenger sent by the king would not 
believe it, saying: “If the Lord would rain abundance of corn from heaven, not even so would that come 
about,” Elisha said to him: “Because thou hast not believed, thou shalt see it with thine eyes, but shall not 
eat of it.” 


120. And suddenly in the camp of Syria was there heard, as it were, a sound of chariots and a loud noise 
of horses and the noise of a great host, and the tumult of some vast battle. And the Syrians thought that 
the king of Israel had called to his help in the battle the king of Egypt and the king of the Amorites, and 
they fled at dawn leaving their tents, for they feared that they might be crushed by the sudden arrival of 
fresh foes, and would not be able to withstand the united forces of the kings. This was unknown in 
Samaria, for they dared not go out of the town, being overcome with fear and also being weak through 
hunger. 


121. But there were four lepers at the gate of the city to whom life was a misery, and to die would be gain. 
And they said one to another: “Behold we sit here and die. If we enter into the city, we shall die with 
hunger; if we remain here, there are no means of living at hand for us. Let us go to the Syrian camp, 
either they will quickly kill us or grant us the means of safety.” So they went and entered into the camp, 
and behold, all was forsaken by the enemy. Entering the tents, first of all on finding food they satisfied 
their hunger, then they laid hold of as much gold and silver as they could. But whilst they were intent on 
the booty alone, they arranged to announce to the king that the Syrians had fled, for they thought this 


more virtuous than to withhold the information and keep for themselves the plunder gained by deceit. 


122. At this information the people went forth and plundered the Syrian camp. The supplies of the enemy 
produced an abundance, and brought about cheapness of corn according to the prophet’s word: “A 
measure of fine flour for a shekel, and two measures of barley for a shekel.” In this rejoicing of the people, 
that officer on whose hand the king leaned died, being crushed and trodden under foot by the people as 
the crowds kept hurrying to go out or returned with great rejoicing. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Esther in danger of her life followed the grace of virtue; nay, even a heathen king did so, when death was 
threatened to a man most friendly to him. For friendship must ever be combined with virtue, as the 
examples of Jonathan and Ahimelech show. 


123. Why did Queen Esther expose herself to death and not fear the wrath of a fierce king? Was it not to 
save her people from death, an act both seemly and virtuous? The king of Persia himself also, though 
fierce and proud, yet thought it seemly to show honour to the man who had given information about a plot 
which had been laid against himself, to save a free people from slavery, to snatch them from death, and 
not to spare him who had pressed on such unseemly plans. So finally he handed over to the gallows the 
man that stood second to himself, and whom he counted chief among all his friends, because he 
considered that he had dishonoured him by his false counsels. 


124. For that commendable friendship which maintains virtue is to be preferred most certainly to wealth, 
or honours, or power. It is not wont to be preferred to virtue indeed, but to follow after it. So it was with 
Jonathan, who for his affection’s sake avoided not his father’s displeasure nor the danger to his own 
safety. So, too, it was with Ahimelech, who, to preserve the duties of hospitality, thought he must endure 
death rather than betray his friend when fleeing. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Virtue must never be given up for the sake of a friend. If, however, one has to bear witness against a 
friend, it must be done with caution. Between friends what candour is needed in opening the heart, what 
magnanimity in suffering, what freedom in finding fault! Friendship is the guardian of virtues, which are 
not to be found but in men of like character. It must be mild in rebuking and averse to seeking its own 
advantage; whence it happens that true friends are scarce among the rich. What is the dignity of 
friendship? The treachery of a friend, as it is worse, so it is also more hateful than another’s, as is 
recognized from the example of Judas and of Job’s friends. 


125. Nothing, then, must be set before virtue; and that it may never be set aside by the desire for 
friendship, Scripture also gives us a warning on the subject of friendship. There are, indeed various 
questions raised among philosophers; for instance whether a man ought for the sake of a friend to plot 
against his country or not, so as to serve his friend? Whether it is right to break one’s faith, and so aid and 
maintain a friend’s advantage? 


126. And Scripture also says: “A maul, and a sword, and a sharp arrow, so is a man that beareth false 
witness against his friend.” But note what it adds. It blames not witness given against a friend, but false 
witness. For what if the cause of God or of one’s country compels one to give witness? Ought friendship to 
take a higher place than our religion, or our love for our fellow-citizens? In these matters, however, true 
witness is required so that a friend may not be assailed by the treachery of a friend, by whose good faith 
he ought to be acquitted. A man, then, ought never to please a friend who desires evil, or to plot against 
one who is innocent. 


127. Certainly, if it is necessary to give witness, then, when one knows of any fault in a friend, one ought 
to rebuke him secretly—if he does not listen, one must do it openly. For rebukes are good, and often better 
than a silent friendship. Even if a friend thinks himself hurt, still rebuke him; and if the bitterness of the 
correction wounds his mind, still rebuke him and fear not. “The wounds of a friend are better than the 
kisses of flatterers.” Rebuke, then, thy erring friend; forsake not an innocent one. For friendship ought to 
be steadfast and to rest firm in true affection. We ought not to change our friends in childish fashion at 
some idle fancy. 


128. Open thy breast to a friend that he may be faithful to thee, and that thou mayest receive from him 
the delight of thy life. “For a faithful friend is the medicine of life and the grace of immortality.” Give way 
to a friend as to an equal, and be not ashamed to be beforehand with thy friend in doing kindly duties. For 
friendship knows nothing of pride. So the wise man says: “Do not blush to greet a friend.” Do not desert a 
friend in time of need, nor forsake him nor fail him, for friendship is the support of life. Let us then bear 
our burdens as the Apostle has taught: for he spoke to those whom the charity of the same one body had 
embraced together. If friends in prosperity help friends, why do they not also in times of adversity offer 
their support? Let us aid by giving counsel, let us offer our best endeavours, let us sympathize with them 
with all our heart. 


129. If necessary, let us endure for a friend even hardship. Often enmity has to be borne for the sake of a 
friend’s innocence; oftentimes revilings, if one defends and answers for a friend who is found fault with 
and accused. Do not be afraid of such displeasure, for the voice of the just says: “Though evil come upon 
me, I will endure it for a friend’s sake.” In adversity, too, a friend is proved, for in prosperity all seem to be 
friends. But as in adversity patience and endurance are needed, so in prosperity strong influence is 
wanted to check and confute the arrogance of a friend who becomes overbearing. 


130. How nobly Job when he was in adversity said: “Pity me, my friends, pity me.” That is not a cry as it 
were of misery, but rather one of blame. For when he was unjustly reproached by his friends, he 
answered: “Pity me, my friends,” that is, ye ought to show pity, but instead ye assail and overwhelm a man 
with whose sufferings ye ought to show sympathy for friendship’s sake. 


131. Preserve, then, my sons, that friendship ye have begun with your brethren, for nothing in the world 
is more beautiful than that. It is indeed a comfort in this life to have one to whom thou canst open thy 
heart, with whom thou canst share confidences, and to whom thou canst entrust the secrets of thy heart. 
It is a comfort to have a trusty man by thy side, who will rejoice with thee in prosperity, sympathize in 
troubles, encourage in persecution. What good friends those Hebrew children were whom the flames of 
the fiery furnace did not separate from their love of each other! Of them we have already spoken. Holy 
David says well: “Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant, inseparable in their life, in death they were 
not divided.” 


132. This is the fruit of friendship; and so faith may not be put aside for the sake of friendship. He cannot 
be a friend to a man who has been unfaithful to God. Friendship is the guardian of pity and the teacher of 
equality, so as to make the superior equal to the inferior, and the inferior to the superior. For there can be 
no friendship between diverse characters, and so the good-will of either ought to be mutually suited to the 
other. Let not authority be wanting to the inferior if the matter demands it, nor humility to the superior. 
Let him listen to the other as though he were of like position—an equal, and let the other warn and 
reprove like a friend, not from a desire to show off, but with a deep feeling of love. 


134. Let not thy warning be harsh, nor thy rebuke bitter, for as friendship ought to avoid flattery, so, too, 
ought it to be free from arrogance. For what is a friend but a partner in love, to whom thou unitest and 
attachest thy soul, and with whom thou blendest so as to desire from being two to become one; to whom 
thou entrustest thyself as to a second self, from whom thou fearest nothing, and from whom thou 
demandest nothing dishonourable for the sake of thine own advantage. Friendship is not meant as a 
source of revenue, but is full of seemliness, full of grace. Friendship is a virtue, not a way of making 
money. It is produced, not by money, but by esteem; not by the offer of rewards, but by a mutual rivalry in 
doing kindnesses. 


134. Lastly, the friendships of the poor are generally better than those of the rich, and often the rich are 
without friends, whilst the poor have many. For true friendship cannot exist where there is lying flattery. 
Many try fawningly to please the rich, but no one cares to make pretence to a poor man. Whatsoever is 
stated to a poor man is true, his friendship is free from envy. 


135. What is more precious than friendship which is shared alike by angels and by men? Wherefore the 
Lord Jesus says: “Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that they may receive 
you into eternal habitations.” God Himself makes us friends instead of servants, as He Himself says: “Ye 
are My friends if ye do whatsoever I command you.” He gave us a pattern of friendship to follow. We are 
to fulfil the wish of a friend, to unfold to him our secrets which we hold in our own hearts, and are not to 
disregard his confidences. Let us show him our heart and he will open his to us. Therefore He says: “I 
have called you friends, for I have made known unto you all things whatsoever I have heard of My Father.” 
A friend, then, if he is a true one, hides nothing; he pours forth his soul as the Lord Jesus poured forth the 
mysteries of His Father. 


136. So he who does the will of God is His friend and is honoured with this name. He who is of one mind 
with Him, he too is His friend. For there is unity of mind in friends, and no one is more hateful than the 
man that injures friendship. Hence in the traitor the Lord found this the worst point on which to condemn 
his treachery, namely, that he gave no sign of gratitude and had mingled the poison of malice at the table 
of friendship. So He says: “It was thou, a man of like mind, My guide and Mine acquaintance, who ever 
didst take pleasant meals with Me.” That is: it could not be endured, for thou didst fall upon Him Who 
granted grace to thee. “For if My enemy had reproached Me I could have borne it, and I would have hid 
Myself from him who hated Me.” An enemy can be avoided; a friend cannot, if he desires to lay a plot. Let 
us guard against him to whom we do not entrust our plans; we cannot guard against him to whom we 
have already entrusted them. And so to show up all the hatefulness of the sin He did not say: Thou, My 
servant, My apostle; but thou, a man of like mind with Me; that is: thou art not My but thy own betrayer, 
for thou didst betray a man of like mind with thyself. 


137. The Lord Himself, when He was displeased with the three princes who had not deferred to holy Job, 
wished to pardon them through their friend, so that the prayer of friendship might win remission of sins. 
Therefore Job asked and God pardoned. Friendship helped them whom arrogance had harmed. 


138. These things I have left with you, my children, that you may guard them in your minds—you 
yourselves will prove whether they will be of any advantage. Meanwhile they offer you a large number of 
examples, for almost all the examples drawn from our forefathers, and also many a word of theirs, are 
included within these three books; so that, although the language may not be graceful, yet a succession of 
old-time examples set down in such small compass may offer much instruction. 


On the Holy Spirit 


THREE BOOKS OF ST. AMBROSE, BISHOP OF MILAN, ON THE HOLY SPIRIT. TO THE EMPEROR GRATIAN 


Book I 


The choice of Gideon was a figure of our Lord’s Incarnation, the sacrifice of a kid, of the satisfaction for 
sins in the body of Christ; that of the bullock, of the abolition of profane rites; and in the three hundred 
soldiers was a type of the future redemption through the cross. The seeking of various signs by Gideon 
was also a mystery, for by the dryness and moistening of the fleece was signified the falling away of the 
Jews and the calling of the Gentiles, by the water received in a basin the washing of the apostles’ feet. St. 
Ambrose prays that his own pollution may be washed away, and praises the loving-kindness of Christ. The 
same water sent forth by the Son of God effects marvellous conversions; it cannot, however, be sent by 
any other, since it is the pouring forth of the Holy Spirit, Who is subject to no external power. 


1. When Jerubbaal, as we read, was beating out wheat under an oak, he received a message from God in 
order that he might bring the people of God from the power of strangers into liberty. Nor is it a matter of 
wonder if he was chosen for grace, seeing that even then, being appointed under the shadow of the holy 
cross and of the adorable Wisdom in the predestined mystery of the future Incarnation, he was bringing 
forth the visible grains of the fruitful corn from their hiding places, and was [mystically] separating the 
elect of the saints from the refuse of the empty chaff. For these elect, as though trained with the rod of 
truth, laying aside the superfluities of the old man together with his deeds, are gathered in the Church as 
in a winepress. For the Church is the winepress of the eternal fountain, since from her wells forth the 
juice of the heavenly Vine. 


2. And Gideon, moved by that message, when he heard that, though thousands of the people failed, God 
would deliver His own from their enemies by means of one man, offered a kid, and according to the word 
of the Angel, laid its flesh and the unleavened cakes upon the rock, and poured the broth upon them. And 
as soon as the Angel touched them with the end of the staff which he bore, fire burst forth out of the rock, 
and so the sacrifice which he was offering was consumed. By which it seems clear that that rock was a 
figure of the Body of Christ, for it is written: “They drank of that rock that followed them, and that rock 
was Christ.” Which certainly refers not to His Godhead, but to His Flesh, which watered the hearts of the 
thirsting people with the perpetual stream of His Blood. 


3. Even at that time was it declared in a mystery that the Lord Jesus in His Flesh would, when crucified, 
do away the sins of the whole world, and not only the deeds of the body, but the desires of the soul. For 
the flesh of the kid refers to sins of deed, the broth to the enticements of desire as it is written: “For the 
people lusted an evil lust, and said, Who shall give us flesh to eat?” That the Angel then stretched forth his 
staff, and touched the rock, from which fire went out, shows that the Flesh of the Lord, being filled with 
the Divine Spirit, would burn away all the sins of human frailty. Wherefore, also, the Lord says: “I am 
come to send fire upon the earth.” 


4. Then the man, instructed and foreknowing what was to be, observes the heavenly mysteries, and 
therefore, according to the warning, slew the bullock destined by his father to idols, and himself offered to 
God another bullock seven years old. By doing which he most plainly showed that after the coming of the 
Lord all Gentile sacrifices should be done away, and that only the sacrifice of the Lord’s passion should be 
offered for the redemption of the people. For that bullock was, in a type, Christ, in Whom, as Esaias said, 
dwelt the fulness of the seven gifts of the Spirit. This bullock Abraham also offered when he saw the day 
of the Lord and was glad. He it is Who was offered at one time in the type of a kid, at another in that ofa 
sheep, at another in that of a bullock. Of a kid, because He is a sacrifice for sin; of a sheep, because He is 
an unresisting victim; of a bullock, because He is a victim without blemish. 


5. Holy Gideon then saw the mystery beforehand. Next he chose out three hundred for the battle, so as to 
show that the world should be freed from the incursion of worse enemies, not by the multitude of their 
number, but by the mystery of the cross. And yet, though he was brave and faithful, he asked of the Lord 
yet fuller proofs of future victory, saying: “If Thou wilt save Israel by mine hand, O Lord, as Thou hast 
said, behold I will put a fleece of wool on the threshing-floor, and if there shall be dew on the fleece and 
dryness on all the ground, I shall know that Thou wilt deliver the people by my hand according to Thy 
promise. And it was so.” Afterwards he asked in addition that dew should descend on all the earth and 
dryness be on the fleece. 


6. Some one perhaps will enquire whether he does not seem to have been wanting in faith, seeing that 
after being instructed by many signs he asked still more. But how can he seem to have asked as if 
doubting or wanting in faith, who was speaking in mysteries? He was not then doubtful, but careful that 
we should not doubt. For how could he be doubtful whose prayer was effectual? And how could he have 
begun the battle without fear, unless he had understood the message of God? for the dew on the fleece 
signified the faith among the Jews, because the words of God come down like the dew. 


7. So when the whole world was parched with the drought of Gentile superstition, then came that dew of 
the heavenly visits on the fleece. But after that the lost sheep of the house of Israel (whom I think that the 
figure of the Jewish fleece shadowed forth), after that those sheep, I say, “had refused the fountain of 
living water,” the dew of moistening faith dried up in the breasts of the Jews, and that divine Fountain 
turned away its course to the hearts of the Gentiles. Whence it has come to pass that now the whole world 
is moistened with the dew of faith, but the Jews have lost their prophets and counsellors. 


8. Nor is it strange that they should suffer the drought of unbelief, whom the Lord deprived of the 
fertilising of the shower of prophecy, saying: “I will command My clouds that they rain not upon that 
vineyard.” For there is a health-giving shower of salutary grace, as David also said: “He came down like 
rain upon a fleece, and like drops that drop upon the earth.” The divine Scriptures promised us this rain 
upon the whole earth, to water the world with the dew of the Divine Spirit at the coming of the Saviour. 
The Lord, then, has now come, and the rain has come; the Lord has come bringing the heavenly drops 
with Him, and so now we drink, who before were thirsty, and with an interior draught drink in that Divine 
Spirit. 


9. Holy Gideon, then, foresaw this, that the nations of the Gentiles also would drink by the reception of 
faith, and therefore he enquired more diligently, for the caution of the saints is necessary. Insomuch that 
also Joshua the son of Nun, when he saw the captain of the heavenly host, enquired: “Art thou for us, or 
for our adversaries?” lest, perchance, he might be deceived by some stratagem of the adversary. 


10. Nor was it without a reason that he put the fleece neither in a field nor in a meadow, but in a 
threshing-floor, where is the harvest of the wheat: “For the harvest is plenteous, but the labourers are 
few;” because that, through faith in the Lord, there was about to be a harvest fruitful in virtues. 


11. Nor, again, was it without a reason that he dried the fleece of the Jews, and put the dew from it into a 
basin, so that it was filled with water, yet he did not himself wash his feet in that dew. The prerogative of 
so great a mystery was to be given to another. He was being waited for Who alone could wash away the 
filth of all. Gideon was not great enough to claim this mystery for himself, but “the Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister.” Let us, then, recognize in Whom these mysteries are seen to be 
accomplished. Not in holy Gideon, for they were still at their commencement. Therefore the Gentiles were 
surpassed, for dryness was still upon the Gentiles, and therefore did Israel surpass them, for then did the 
dew remain on the fleece. 


12. Let us come now to the Gospel of God. I find the Lord stripping Himself of His garments, and girding 
Himself with a towel, pouring water into a basin, and washing the disciples’ feet. That heavenly dew was 
this water, this was foretold, namely, that the Lord Jesus Christ would wash the feet of His disciples in that 
heavenly dew. And now let the feet of our minds be stretched out. The Lord Jesus wills also to wash our 
feet, for He says, not to Peter alone, but to each of the faithful: “If I wash not thy feet thou wilt have no 
part with Me.” 


13. Come, then, Lord Jesus, put off Thy garments, which Thou didst put on for my sake; be Thou stripped 
that Thou mayest clothe us with Thy mercy. Gird Thyself for our sakes with a towel, that Thou mayest gird 
us with Thy gift of immortality. Pour water into the basin, wash not only our feet but also the head, and 
not only of the body, but also the footsteps of the soul. I wish to put off all the filth of our frailty, so that I 
also may say: “By night I have put off my coat, how shall I put it on? I have washed my feet, how shall I 
defile them?” 


14. How great is that excellence! As a servant, Thou dost wash the feet of Thy disciples; as God, Thou 
sendest dew from heaven. Nor dost Thou wash the feet only, but also invitest us to sit down with Thee, 
and by the example of Thy dignity dost exhort us, saying: “Ye call Me Master and Lord, and ye do well, for 
so Iam. If, then, I the Lord and Master have washed your feet, ye ought also to wash one another’s feet.” 


15. I, then, wish also myself to wash the feet of my brethren, I wish to fulfil the commandment of my Lord, 
I will not be ashamed in myself, nor disdain what He Himself did first. Good is the mystery of humility, 
because while washing the pollutions of others I wash away my own. But all were not able to exhaust this 
mystery. Abraham was, indeed, willing to wash feet, but because of a feeling of hospitality. Gideon, too, 
was willing to wash the feet of the Angel of the Lord who appeared to him, but his willingness was 
confined to one; he was willing as one who would do a service, not as one who would confer fellowship 
with himself. This is a great mystery which no one knew. Lastly, the Lord said to Peter: “What I do thou 
knowest not now, but shalt know hereafter.” This, I say, is a divine mystery which even they who wash will 
enquire into. It is not, then, the simple water of the heavenly mystery whereby we attain to be found 
worthy of having part with Christ. 


16. There is also a certain water which we put into the basin of our soul, water from the fleece and from 
the Book of Judges; water, too, from the Book of Psalms. It is the water of the message from heaven. Let, 
then, this water, O Lord Jesus, come into my soul, into my flesh, that through the moisture of this rain the 
valleys of our minds and the fields of our hearts may grow green. May the drops from Thee come upon 
me, shedding forth grace and immortality. Wash the steps of my mind that I may not sin again. Wash the 
heel of my soul, that I may be able to efface the curse, that I feel not the serpent’s bite on the foot of my 


it was of His own will, or of necessity, or from the reason (of the case). If, however, He is the author of evil, 
who was the actual Creator, Matter being simply associated with Him by reason of its furnishing Him with 
substance, you now do away with the cause of your introducing Matter. For it is not the less true, that it is 
by means of Matter that God shows Himself the author of evil, although Matter has been assumed by you 
expressly to prevent God’s seeming to be the author of evil. Matter being therefore excluded, since the 
cause of it is excluded, it remains that God without doubt, must have made all things out of nothing. 
Whether evil things were amongst them we shall see, when it shall be made clear what are evil things, 
and whether those things are evil which you at present deem to be so. For it is more worthy of God that 
He produced even these of His own will, by producing them out of nothing, than from the 
predetermination of another, (which must have been the case) if He had produced them out of Matter. It is 
liberty, not necessity, which suits the character of God. I would much rather that He should have even 
willed to create evil of Himself, than that He should have lacked ability to hinder its creation. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE TRUTH OF GOD’S WORK IN CREATION. YOU CANNOT DEPART IN THE LEAST FROM IT, WITHOUT LANDING 
YOURSELF IN AN ABSURDITY 


This rule is required by the nature of the One-only God, who is One-only in no other way than as the sole 
God; and in no other way sole, than as having nothing else (co-existent) with Him. So also He will be first, 
because all things are after Him; and all things are after Him, because all things are by Him; and all 
things are by Him, because they are of nothing: so that reason coincides with the Scripture, which says: 
“Who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been His counsellor? or with whom took He counsel? 
or who hath shown to Him the way of wisdom and knowledge? Who hath first given to Him, and it shall be 
recompensed to him again?” Surely none! Because there was present with Him no power, no material, no 
nature which belonged to any other than Himself. But if it was with some (portion of Matter) that He 
effected His creation, He must have received from that (Matter) itself both the design and the treatment 
of its order as being “the way of wisdom and knowledge.” For He had to operate conformably with the 
quality of the thing, and according to the nature of Matter, not according to His own will in consequence 
of which He must have made even evil things suitably to the nature not of Himself, but of Matter. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


AN EULOGY ON THE WISDOM AND WORD OF GOD, BY WHICH GOD MADE ALL THINGS OF NOTHING 


If any material was necessary to God in the creation of the world, as Hermogenes supposed, God had a far 
nobler and more suitable one in His own wisdom—one which was not to be gauged by the writings of 
philosophers, but to be learnt from the words or prophets. This alone, indeed, knew the mind of the Lord. 
For “who knoweth the things of God, and the things in God, but the Spirit, which is in Him?” Now His 
wisdom is that Spirit. This was His counsellor, the very way of His wisdom and knowledge. Of this He 
made all things, making them through It, and making them with It. “When He prepared the heavens,” so 
says (the Scripture ), “I was present with Him; and when He strengthened above the winds the lofty 
clouds, and when He secured the fountains which are under the heaven, I was present, compacting these 
things along with Him. I was He in whom He took delight; moreover, I daily rejoiced in His presence: for 
He rejoiced when He had finished the world, and amongst the sons of men did He show forth His 
pleasure.” Now, who would not rather approve of this as the fountain and origin of all things—of this as, in 
very deed, the Matter of all Matter, not liable to any end, not diverse in condition, not restless in motion, 
not ungraceful in form, but natural, and proper, and duly proportioned, and beautiful, such truly as even 
God might well have required, who requires His own and not another’s? Indeed, as soon as He perceived 
It to be necessary for His creation of the world, He immediately creates It, and generates It in Himself. 
“The Lord,” says the Scripture, “possessed me, the beginning of His ways for the creation of His works. 
Before the worlds He founded me; before He made the earth, before the mountains were settled in their 
places; moreover, before the hills He generated me, and prior to the depths was I begotten.” Let 
Hermogenes then confess that the very Wisdom of God is declared to be born and created, for the especial 
reason that we should not suppose that there is any other being than God alone who is unbegotten and 
uncreated. For if that, which from its being inherent in the Lord was of Him and in Him, was yet not 
without a beginning,—I mean His wisdom, which was then born and created, when in the thought of God 
It began to assume motion for the arrangement of His creative works,—how much more impossible is it 
that anything should have been without a beginning which was extrinsic to the Lord! But if this same 
Wisdom is the Word of God, in the capacity of Wisdom, and (as being He) without whom nothing was 
made, just as also (nothing) was set in order without Wisdom, how can it be that anything, except the 
Father, should be older, and on this account indeed nobler, than the Son of God, the only-begotten and 
first-begotten Word? Not to say that what is unbegotten is stronger than that which is born, and what is 
not made more powerful than that which is made. Because that which did not require a Maker to give it 
existence, will be much more elevated in rank than that which had an author to bring it into being. On this 
principle, then, if evil is indeed unbegotten, whilst the Son of God is begotten (“for,” says God, “my heart 
hath emitted my most excellent Word” ), I am not quite sure that evil may not be introduced by good, the 
stronger by the weak, in the same way as the unbegotten is by the begotten. Therefore on this ground 
Hermogenes puts Matter even before God, by putting it before the Son. Because the Son is the Word, and 


soul, but, as Thou Thyself hast bidden those who follow Thee, may tread on serpents and scorpions with 
uninjured foot. Thou hast redeemed the world, redeem the soul of a single sinner. 


17. This is the special excellence of Thy loving-kindness, wherewith Thou hast redeemed the whole world 
one by one. Elijah was sent to one widow; Elisha cleansed one; Thou, O Lord Jesus, hast at this day 
cleansed a thousand. How many in the city of Rome, how many at Alexandria, how many at Antioch, how 
many also at Constantinople! For even Constantinople has received the word of God, and has received 
evident proofs of Thy judgment. For so long as she cherished the Arians’ poison in her bosom, disquieted 
by neighbouring wars, she echoed with hostile arms around. But so soon as she rejected those who were 
alien from the faith she received as a suppliant the enemy himself, the judge of kings, whom she had 
always been wont to fear, she buried him when dead, and retains him entombed. How many, then, hast 
Thou cleansed at Constantinople, how many, lastly, at this day in the whole world! 


18. Damasus cleansed not, Peter cleansed not, Ambrose cleansed not, Gregory cleansed not; for ours is 
the ministry, but the sacraments are Thine. For it is not in man’s power to confer what is divine, but it is, 
O Lord, Thy gift and that of the Father, as Thou hast spoken by the prophets, saying: “I will pour out of My 
Spirit upon all flesh, and their sons and their daughters shall prophesy.” This is that typical dew from 
heaven, this is that gracious rain, as we read: “A gracious rain, dividing for His inheritance.” For the Holy 
Spirit is not subject to any foreign power or law, but is the Arbiter of His own freedom, dividing all things 
according to the decision of His own will, to each, as we read, severally as He wills. 


CHAPTER I 


St. Ambrose commences his argument by complimenting the Emperor, both for his faith and for the 
restitution of the Basilica to the Church; then having urged that his opponents, if they affirm that the Holy 
Spirit is not a servant, cannot deny Him to be above all, adds that the same Spirit, when He said, “All 
things serve Thee,” showed plainly that He was distinct from creatures; which point he also establishes by 
other evidence. 


19. The Holy Spirit, then, is not amongst but above all things. For (since you, most merciful Emperor, are 
so fully instructed concerning the Son of God as to be able yourself to teach others) I will not detain you 
longer, as you desire and claim to be told something more exactly [concerning Him], especially since you 
lately showed yourself to be so pleased by an argument of this nature, as to command the Basilica to be 
restored to the Church without any one urging you. 


20. So, then, we have received the grace of your faith and the reward of our own; for we cannot say 
otherwise than that it was of the grace of the Holy Spirit, that when all were unconscious of it, you 
suddenly restored the Basilica. This is the gift, I say, this the work of the Holy Spirit, Who indeed was at 
that time preached by us, but was working in you. 


21. And I do not regret the losses of the previous time, since the sequestration of that Basilica resulted in 
the gain of a sort of usury. For you sequestrated the Basilica, that you might give proof of your faith. And 
so your piety fulfilled its intention, which had sequestered that it might give proof, and so gave proof as to 
restore. I did not lose the fruit, and I have your judgment, and it has been made clear to all that, with a 
certain diversity of action, there was in you no diversity of opinion. It was made clear, I say, to all, that it 
was not of yourself that you sequestrated, that it was of yourself when you restored it. 


22. Now let us establish by evidence what we have said. The first point in the discussion is that all things 
serve. Now it is clear that all things serve, since it is written: “All things serve Thee.” This the Spirit said 
through the prophet. He did not say, We serve, but, “serve Thee,” that you might believe that He Himself 
is excepted from serving. So, then, since all things serve, and the Spirit does not serve, the Holy Spirit is 
certainly not included amongst all things. 


23. For if we say that the Holy Spirit is included amongst all things, certainly when we read that the Spirit 
searches the deep things of God, we deny that God the Father is over all. For since the Spirit is of God, 
and is the Spirit of His mouth, how can we say that the Holy Spirit is included amongst all things, seeing 
that God, Whose is the Spirit, is over all, possessing certainly fulness of perfection and perfect power. 


25. But lest the objectors should think that the Apostle was in error, let them learn whom he followed as 
his authority for his belief. The Lord said in the Gospel: “When the Paraclete is come, Whom I will send to 
you from My Father, even the Spirit of Truth which proceedeth from the Father, He shall bear witness of 
Me.” So the Holy Spirit both proceeds from the Father, and bears witness of the Son. For the witness Who 
is both faithful and true bears witness of the Father, than which witness nothing is more full for the 
expression of the Divine Majesty, nothing more clear as to the Unity of the Divine Power, since the Spirit 
has the same knowledge as the Son, Who is the witness and inseparable sharer of the Father’s secrets. 


26. He excludes, then, the fellowship and number of creatures from the knowledge of God, but by not 
excluding the Holy Spirit, He shows that He is not of the fellowship of creatures. So that the passage 
which is read in the Gospel: “For no man hath seen God at any time, save the Only-begotten Son Who is in 
the bosom of the Father He hath declared Him,” also pertains to the exclusion of the Holy Spirit. For how 


has He not seen God Who searches even the deep things of God? How has He not seen God Who knows 
the things which are of God? How has He not seen God Who is of God? So, since it is laid down that no 
one has seen God at any time, whereas the Holy Spirit has seen Him, clearly the Holy Spirit is excepted. 
He, then, is above all Who is excluded from all. 


CHAPTER II 


The words, “All things were made by Him,” are not a proof that the Holy Spirit is included amongst all 
things, since He was not made. For otherwise it could be proved by other passages that the Son, and even 
the Father Himself, must be numbered amongst all things, which would be similar irreverence. 


27. This seems, gracious Emperor, to be a full account of our right feeling, but to the impious it does not 
seem so. Observe what they are striving after. For the heretics are wont to say that the Holy Spirit is to be 
reckoned amongst all things, because it is written of God the Son: “All things were made by Him.” 


28. How utterly confused is a course of argument which does not hold to the truth, and is involved in an 
inverted order of statements. For this argument would be of value for the statement that the Holy Spirit is 
amongst all things, if they proved that He was made. For Scripture says that all things which were made 
were made by the Son; but since we are not taught that the Holy Spirit was made, He certainly cannot be 
proved to be amongst all things Who was neither made as all things are, nor created. To me this testimony 
is of use for establishing each point; firstly, that He is proved to be above all things, because He was not 
made; and secondly, that because He is above all things, He is seen not to have been made, and is not to 
be numbered amongst those things which were made. 


29. But if any one, because the Evangelist stated that all things were made by the Word, making no 
exception of the Holy Spirit (although the Spirit of God speaking in John said: “All things were made by 
Him,” and said not we were all things which were made; whilst the Lord Himself distinctly showed that 
the Spirit of God spoke in the Evangelists, saying, “For it will not be you that speak, but the Spirit of your 
Father that speaketh in you”), yet if any one, as I said, does not except the Holy Spirit in this place, but 
numbers Him amongst all, he consequently does not except the Son of God in that passage where the 
Apostle says: “Yet to us there is one God the Father, of Whom are all things, and we by Him.” But that he 
may know that the Son is not amongst all things, let him read what follows, for when he says: “And one 
Lord Jesus Christ, by Whom are all things,” he certainly excepts the Son of God from all, who also 
excepted the Father. 


30. But it is equal irreverence to detract from the dignity of the Father, or the Son, or the Holy Spirit. For 
he believes not in the Father who does not believe in the Son, nor does he believe in the Son of God who 
does not believe in the Spirit, nor can faith stand without the rule of truth. For he who has begun to deny 
the oneness of power in the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit certainly cannot prove his divided 
faith in points where there is no division. So, then, since complete piety is to believe rightly, so complete 
impiety is to believe wrongly. 


31. Therefore they who think that the Holy Spirit ought to be numbered amongst all things, because they 
read that all things were made by the Son, must needs also think that the Son is to be numbered amongst 
all things, because they read: “All things are of God.” But, consequently, they also do not separate the 
Father from all things, who do not separate the Son from all creatures, since, as all things are of the 
Father, so, too, all things are by the Son. And the Apostle, because of his foresight in the Spirit, used this 
very expression, lest he should seem to the impious who had heard that the Son had said, “That which My 
Father hath given Me is greater than all,” to have included the Son amongst all. 


CHAPTER III 


The statement of the Apostle, that all things are of the Father by the Son, does not separate the Spirit 
from Their company, since what is referred to one Person is also attributed to each. So those baptized in 
the Name of Christ are held to be baptized in the Name of the Father and of the Holy Spirit, if, that is, 
there is belief in the Three Persons, otherwise the baptism will be null. This also applies to baptism in the 
Name of the Holy Spirit. If because of one passage the Holy Spirit is separated from the Father and the 
Son, it will necessarily follow from other passages that the Father will be subordinated to the Son. The 
Son is worshipped by angels, not by the Spirit, for the latter is His witness, not His servant. Where the 
Son is spoken of as being before all, it is to be understood of creatures. The great dignity of the Holy 
Spirit is proved by the absence of forgiveness for the sin against Him. How it is that such sin cannot be 
forgiven, and how the Spirit is one. 


32. But perhaps some one may say that there was a reason why the writer said that all things were of the 
Father, and all things through the Son, but made no mention of the Holy Spirit, and would obtain the 
foundation of an argument from this. But if he persists in his perverse interpretation, in how many 
passages will he find the power of the Holy Spirit asserted, in which Scripture has stated nothing 
concerning either the Father or the Son, but has left it to be understood? 


40. Where, then, the grace of the Spirit is asserted, is that of God the Father or of the Only-begotten Son 
denied? By no means; for as the Father is in the Son, and the Son in the Father, so, too, “the love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, Who hath been given us.” And as he who is blessed in Christ 
is blessed in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, because the Name is one and 
the Power one; so, too, when any divine operation, whether of the Father, or of the Son, or of the Holy 
Spirit, is treated of, it is not referred only to the Holy Spirit, but also to the Father and the Son, and not 
only to the Father, but also to the Son and the Spirit. 


41. Then, too, the Ethiopian eunuch of Queen Candace, when baptized in Christ, obtained the fulness of 
the sacrament. And they who said that they knew not of any Holy Spirit, although they said that they had 
been baptized with John’s baptism, were baptized afterwards, because John baptized for the remission of 
sins in the Name of the coming Jesus, not in his own. And so they knew not the Spirit, because in the form 
in which John baptized they had not received baptism in the Name of Christ. For John, though he did not 
baptize in the Spirit, nevertheless preached Christ and the Spirit. And then, when he was questioned 
whether he were perchance himself the Christ, he answered: “I baptize you with water, but a stronger 
than I shall come, Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear, He shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit and with 
fire.” They therefore, because they had been baptized neither in the Name of Christ nor with faith in the 
Holy Spirit, could not receive the sacrament of baptism. 


42. So they were baptized in the Name of Jesus Christ, and baptism was not repeated in their case, but 
administered differently, for there is but one baptism. But where there is not the complete sacrament of 
baptism, there is not considered to be a commencement nor any kind of baptism. But baptism is complete 
if one confess the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. If you deny One you overthrow the whole. And just 
as if you mention in words One only, either the Father, or the Son, or the Holy Spirit, and in your belief do 
not deny either the Father, the Son, or the Holy Spirit, the mystery of the faith is complete, so, too, 
although you name the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and lessen the power of either the Father, the Son, or 
the Holy Spirit, the whole mystery is made empty. And, lastly, they who had said: “We have not heard if 
there be any Holy Spirit, were baptized afterwards in the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ.” And this was an 
additional abundance of grace, for now through Paul’s preaching they knew the Holy Spirit. 


43. Nor ought it to seem opposed to this, that although subsequently mention is not made of the Spirit, He 
is yet believed in, and what had not been mentioned in words is expressed in belief. For when it is said, 
“In the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ,” the mystery is complete through the oneness of the Name, and 
the Spirit is not separated from the baptism of Christ, since John baptized unto repentance, Christ in the 
Spirit. 


44. Let us now consider whether as we read that the sacrament of baptism in the Name of Christ was 
complete, so, too, when the Holy Spirit alone is named, anything is wanting to the completeness of the 
mystery. Let us follow out the argument that he who has named One has signified the Trinity. If you name 
Christ, you imply both God the Father by Whom the Son was anointed, and the Son Himself Who was 
anointed, and the Holy Spirit with Whom He was anointed. For it is written: “This Jesus of Nazareth, 
Whom God anointed with the Holy Spirit.” And if you name the Father, you denote equally His Son and the 
Spirit of His mouth, if, that is, you apprehend it in your heart. And if you speak of the Spirit, you name 
also God the Father, from Whom the Spirit proceeds, and the Son, inasmuch as He is also the Spirit of the 
Son. 


45. Wherefore that authority may also be joined to reason Scripture indicates that we can also be rightly 
baptized in the Spirit, when the Lord says: “But ye shall be baptized in the Holy Spirit.” And in another 
place the Apostle says: “For we were all baptized in the body itself into one Spirit.” The work is one, for 
the mystery is one; the baptism one, for there was one death on behalf of the world; there is, then, a 
oneness of working, a oneness of setting forth, which cannot be separated. 


46. But if in this place the Spirit be separated from the operation of the Father and the Son, because it is 
said, All things are of God, and all things are through the Son, then, too, when the Apostle says of Christ, 
“Who is over all, God blessed for ever,” He set Christ not only above all creatures, but (which it is impious 
to say) above the Father also. But God forbid, for the Father is not amongst all things, is not amongst a 
kind of crowd of His own creatures. The whole creation is below, over all is the Godhead of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. The former serves, the latter rules; the former is subject, the latter reigns; the 
former is the work, the latter the author of the work; the former, without exception, worships, the latter is 
worshipped by all without exception. 


47. Lastly, of the Son it is written: “And let all the angels of God worship Him.” You do not find, Let the 
Holy Spirit worship. And farther on: “To which of the angels said He at any time, Sit thou on My right 
hand till I make thine enemies the footstool of thy feet? Are they not all,” says he, “ministering spirits who 
are sent to minister?” When he says All, does he include the Holy Spirit? Certainly not, because Angels 
and the other Powers are destined to serve in ministering and obedience to the Son of God. 


48. But in truth the Holy Spirit is not a minister but a witness of the Son, as the Son Himself said of Him: 
“He shall bear witness of Me.” The Spirit, then, is a witness of the Son. He who is a witness knows all 
things, as God the Father is a witness. For so you read in later passages, for our salvation was confirmed 


to us by God bearing witness by signs and wonders and by manifold powers and by distributions of the 
Holy Spirit. He who divides as he will is certainly above all, not amongst all, for to divide is the gift of the 
worker, not an innate part of the work itself. 


49. If the Son is above all, through Whom our salvation received its commencement, so that it might be 
preached, certainly God the Father also, Who testifies and gives confirmation concerning our salvation by 
signs and wonders, is excepted from all. In like manner the Spirit, Who bears witness to our salvation by 
His diversities of gifts, is not to be numbered with the crowd of creatures, but to be reckoned with the 
Father and the Son; Who, when He divides, is not Himself divided by cutting off Himself, for being 
indivisible He loses nothing when He gives to all, as also the Son, when the Father receives the kingdom, 
loses nothing, nor does the Father, when He gives that which is His to the Son, suffer loss. We know, then, 
by the testimony of the Son that there is no loss in the division of spiritual grace; for He Who breathes 
where He wills is everywhere free from loss. Concerning which power we shall speak more fully farther 
on. 


50. In the meanwhile, since our intention is to prove in due order that the Spirit is not to be reckoned 
amongst all things, let us take the Apostle, whose words they call in question, as an authority for this 
position. For what “all things” would be, whether visible or invisible, he himself declared when he said: 
“For in Him were all things created in the heavens and in earth.” You see that “all things” is spoken of 
things in the heavens, and of things in earth, for in the heavens are also invisible things which were made. 


51. But that no one should be ignorant of this he added those of whom he was speaking: “Whether 
thrones or dominions or principalities or powers, all things were created by Him and in Him, and He is 
before all, and in Him all things consist.” Does he, then, include the Holy Spirit here amongst creatures? 
Or when he says that the Son of God is before all things, is he to be supposed to have said that He is 
before the Father? Certainly not; for as here he says that all things were created by the Son, and that all 
things in the heavens consist in Him, so, too, it cannot be doubted that all things in the heavens have their 
strength in the Holy Spirit, since we read: “By the word of the Lord were the heavens established and all 
the strength of them by the Spirit of His mouth.” He, then, is above all, from Whom is all the strength of 
things in heaven and things on earth. He, then, Who is above all things certainly does not serve; He Who 
serves not is free; He Who is free has the prerogative of lordship. 


52. If I were to say this at first it would be denied. But in the same manner as they deny the less that the 
greater may not be believed, so let us set forth lesser matters first that either they may show their perfidy 
in lesser matters, or, if they grant the lesser matters, we may infer greater from the lesser. 


53. I think, most merciful Emperor, that they are most fully confuted who dare to reckon the Holy Spirit 
amongst all things. But that they may know that they are pressed not only by the testimony of the 
apostles, but also by that of our Lord; how can they dare to reckon the Holy Spirit amongst all things, 
since the Lord Himself said: “He who shall blaspheme against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him; but 
he who shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost shall never be forgiven, either here or hereafter.” How, 
then, can any one dare to reckon the Holy Spirit amongst creatures? Or who will so blind himself as to 
think that if he have injured any creature he cannot be forgiven in any wise? For if the Jews because they 
worshipped the host of heaven were deprived of divine protection, whilst he who worships and confesses 
the Holy Spirit is accepted of God, but he who confesses Him not is convicted of sacrilege without 
forgiveness: certainly it follows from this that the Holy Spirit cannot be reckoned amongst all things, but 
that He is above all things, an offence against Whom is avenged by eternal punishment. 


54. But observe carefully why the Lord said: “He who shall blaspheme against the Son of Man it shall be 
forgiven him, but he who shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost shall never be forgiven, either here or 
hereafter.” Is an offence against the Son different from one against the Holy Spirit? For as their dignity is 
one, and common to both, so too is the offence. But if any one, led astray by the visible human body, 
should think somewhat more remissly than is fitting concerning the Body of Christ (for it ought not to 
appear of little worth to us, seeing it is the palace of chastity, and the fruit of the Virgin), he incurs guilt, 
but he is not shut out from pardon, which he may attain to by faith. But if any one should deny the dignity, 
majesty, and eternal power of the Holy Spirit, and should think that devils are cast out not in the Spirit of 
God, but in Beelzebub, there can be no attaining of pardon there where is the fulness of sacrilege; for he 
who has denied the Spirit has denied also the Father and the Son, since the same is the Spirit of God Who 
is the Spirit of Christ. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Holy Spirit is one and the same Who spake in the prophets and apostles, Who is the Spirit of God and 
of Christ; Whom, further, Scripture designates the Paraclete, and the Spirit of life and truth. 


55. But no one will doubt that the Spirit is one, although very many have doubted whether God be one. 
For many heretics have said that the God of the Old Testament is one, and the God of the New Testament 
is another. But as the Father is one Who both spake of old, as we read, to the fathers by the prophets, and 
to us in the last days by His Son; “and as the Son is one, Who according to the tenour of the Old 


Testament was offended by Adam, seen by Abraham, worshipped by Jacob; so, too, the Holy Spirit is one, 
who energized in the prophets, was breathed upon the apostles, and was joined to the Father and the Son 
in the sacrament of baptism. For David says of Him: “And take not Thy Holy Spirit from me.” And in 
another place he said of Him: “Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit?” 


56. That you may know that the Spirit of God is the same as the Holy Spirit, as we read also in the 
Apostle: “No one speaking in the Spirit of God says Anathema to Jesus and no one can say, Lord Jesus, but 
in the Holy Spirit,” the Apostle calls Him the Spirit of God. He called Him also the Spirit of Christ, as you 
read: “But ye are not in the flesh but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you.” And 
farther on: “But if the Spirit of Him Who raised Jesus from the dead dwelleth in you.” The same is, then, 
the Spirit of God, Who is the Spirit of Christ. 


57. The same is also the Spirit of Life, as the Apostle says: “For the law of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus 
hath delivered me from the law of sin and death.” 


58. Him, then, Whom the Apostle called the Spirit of Life, the Lord in the Gospel named the Paraclete, and 
the Spirit of Truth, as you find: “And I will ask the Father, and He will give you another Comforter 
[Paraclete], that He may be with you for ever, even the Spirit of Truth, Whom this world cannot receive; 
because it seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him.” You have, then, the Paraclete Spirit, called also the 
Spirit of Truth, and the invisible Spirit. How, then, do some think that the Son is visible in His Divine 
Nature, when the world cannot see even the Spirit? 


59. Receive now the saying of the Lord, that the same is the Holy Spirit Who is the Spirit of Truth, for you 
read in the end of this book: “Receive the Holy Spirit.” And Peter teaches that the same is the Holy Spirit 
Who is the Spirit of the Lord, when he says: “Ananias, why has it seemed good to thee to tempt and to lie 
to the Holy Spirit?” And immediately after he says again to the wife of Ananias: “Why has it seemed good 
to you to tempt the Spirit of the Lord?” When he says “to you,” he shows that he is speaking of the same 
Spirit of Whom he had spoken to Ananias. He Himself is, then, the Spirit of the Lord Who is the Holy 
Spirit. 


60. And the Lord Himself made clear that the same Who is the Spirit of the Father is the Holy Spirit, when 
according to Matthew He said that we ought not to take thought in persecution what we should say: “For 
it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you.” Again He says according to St. 
Luke: “Be not anxious how ye shall answer or speak, for the Holy Spirit of God shall teach you in that hour 
what ye ought to say.” So, although many are called spirits, as it is said: “Who maketh His Angels spirits,” 
yet the Spirit of God is but one. 


61. Both apostles and prophets received that one Spirit, as the vessel of election, the Doctor of the 
Gentiles, says: “For we have all drunk of one Spirit;” Him, as it were, Who cannot be divided, but is 
poured into souls, and flows into the senses, that He may quench the burning of this world’s thirst. 


CHAPTER V 


The Holy Spirit, since He sanctifies creatures, is neither a creature nor subject to change. He is always 
good, since He is given by the Father and the Son; neither is He to be numbered amongst such things as 
are said to fail. He must be acknowledged as the source of goodness. The Spirit of God’s mouth, the 
amender of evils, and Himself good. Lastly, as He is said in Scripture to be good, and is joined to the 
Father and the Son in baptism, He cannot possibly be denied to be good. He is not, however, said to 
progress, but to be made perfect in goodness, which distinguishes Him from all creatures. 


62. The Holy Spirit is not, then, of the substance of things corporeal, for He sheds incorporeal grace on 
corporeal things; nor, again, is He of the substance of invisible creatures, for they receive His 
sanctification, and through Him are superior to the other works of the universe. Whether you speak of 
Angels, or Dominions, or Powers, every creature waits for the grace of the Holy Spirit. For as we are 
children through the Spirit, because “God sent the Spirit of His Son into our hearts crying, Abba, Father; 
so that thou art now not a servant but a son;” in like manner, also, every creature is waiting for the 
revelation of the sons of God, whom in truth the grace of the Holy Spirit made sons of God. Therefore, 
also, every creature itself shall be changed by the revelation of the grace of the Spirit, “and shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the children of God.” 


63. Every creature, then, is subject to change, not only such as has been changed by some sin or condition 
of the outward elements, but also such as can be liable to corruption by a fault of nature, though by 
careful discipline it be not yet so; for, as we have shown in a former treatise, the nature of Angels 
evidently can be changed. It is certainly fitting to judge that such as is the nature of one, such also is that 
of others. The nature of the rest, then, is capable of change, but the discipline is better. 


64. Every creature, therefore, is capable of change, but the Holy Spirit is good and not capable of change, 
nor can He be changed by any fault, Who does away the faults of all and pardons their sins. How, then, is 
He capable of change, Who by sanctifying works in others a change to grace, but is not changed Himself. 


65. How is He capable of change Who is always good? For the Holy Spirit, through Whom the things that 
are good are ministered to us, is never evil. Whence two evangelists in one and the same place, in words 
in differing from each other, have made the same statement, for you read in Matthew: “If you, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts to your children; how much more shall your Father, Who is in heaven, give 
good things to them that ask Him.” But according to Luke you will find it thus written: “How much more 
shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him?” We observe, then, that the Holy 
Spirit is good in the Lord’s judgment by the testimony of the evangelists, since the one has put good 
things in the place of the Holy Spirit, the other has named the Holy Spirit in the place of good things. If, 
then, the Holy Spirit is that which is good, how is He not good? 


66. Nor does it escape our notice that some copies have likewise, according to St. Luke: “How much more 
shall your heavenly Father give a good gift to them that ask Him.” This good gift is the grace of the Spirit, 
which the Lord Jesus shed forth from heaven, after having been fixed to the gibbet of the cross, returning 
with the triumphal spoils of death deprived of its power, as you find it written: “Ascending up on high He 
led captivity captive, and gave good gifts to men.” And well does he say “gifts,” for as the Son was given, 
of Whom it is written: “Unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given;” so, too, is the grace of the Spirit 
given. But why should I hesitate to say that the Holy Spirit also is given to us, since it is written: “The love 
of God is shed forth in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, Who is given to us.” And since captive breasts 
certainly could not receive Him, the Lord Jesus first led captivity captive, that our affections being set 
free, He might pour forth the gift of divine grace. 


67. And He said well “led captivity captive.” For the victory of Christ is the victory of liberty, which won 
grace for all, and inflicted wrong on none. So in the setting free of all no one is captive. And because in 
the time of the Lord’s passion wrong alone had no part, which had made captive all of whom it had gained 
possession, captivity itself turning back upon itself was made captive, not now attached to Belial but to 
Christ, to serve Whom is liberty. “For he who is called in the Lord as a servant is the Lord’s freedman.” 


68. But to return to the point. “All,” says He, “have gone aside, all together are become unprofitable. 
There is none that doeth good, not even one.” If they except the Holy Spirit, even they themselves confess 
that He is not amongst all; if they do not except Him, then they, too, acknowledge that He has gone aside 
amongst all. 


69. But let us consider whether He has goodness in Himself, since He is the Source and Principle of 
goodness. For as the Father and the Son have, so too the Holy Spirit also has goodness. And the Apostle 
also taught this when he said: “Now the fruit of the Spirit is peace, love, joy, patience, goodness.” For who 
doubts that He is good Whose fruit is goodness. For “a good tree brings forth good fruit.” 


70. And so if God be good, how shall He Who is the Spirit of His mouth not be good, Who searcheth even 
the deep things of God? Can the infection of evil enter into the deep things of God? And from this it is 
seen how foolish they are who deny that the Son of God is good, when they cannot deny that the Spirit of 
Christ is good, of Whom the Son of God says: “Therefore said I that He shall receive of Mine.” 


71. Or is the Spirit not good, Who of the worst makes good men, does away sin, destroys evil, shuts out 
crime, pours in good gifts, makes apostles of persecutors, and priests of sinners? “Ye were,” it is said, 
“sometime darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord.” 


72. But why do we put them off? And if they ask for statements since they do not deny facts, let them hear 
that the Holy Spirit is good, for David said: “Let Thy good Spirit lead me forth in the right way.” For what 
is the Spirit but full of goodness? Who though because of His nature He cannot be attained to, yet because 
of His goodness can be received by us, filling all things His power, but only partaken of by the just, simple 
in substance, rich in virtues, present to each, dividing of His own to every one, and Himself whole 
everywhere. 


73. And with good cause did the Son of God say: “Go and baptize all nations in the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit,” not disdaining association with the Holy Spirit. Why, then, do some 
take it ill that He Whom the Lord disdained not in the sacrament of baptism, should be joined in our 
devotion with the Father and the Son? 


74. Good, then, is the Spirit, but good, not as though acquiring but as imparting goodness. For the Holy 
Spirit does not receive from creatures but is received; as also He is not sanctified but sanctifies; for the 
creature is sanctified, but the Holy Spirit sanctifies. In which matter, though the word is used in common, 
there is a difference in the nature. For both the man who receives and God Who gives sanctity are called 
holy, as we read: “Be ye holy, for I am holy.” Now sanctification and corruption cannot share the same 
nature, and therefore the grace of the Holy Spirit and the creature cannot be of one substance. 


75. Since, then, the whole invisible creation (whose substance some rightly believe to be reasonable and 
incorporeal), with the exception of the Trinity, does not impart but acquires the grace of the Spirit, and 
does not share in it but receives it, the whole commonalty of creation is to be separated from association 
with the Holy Spirit. Let them then believe that the Holy Spirit is not a creature; or, if they think Him a 
creature, why do they associate Him with the Father? If they think Him a creature, why do they join Him 


with the Son of God? But if they do not think that He should be separated from the Father and the Son, 
they do not consider Him to be a creature, for where the sanctification is one the nature is one. 


CHAPTER VI 


Although we are baptized with water and the Spirit, the latter is much superior to the former, and is not 
therefore to be separated from the Father and the Son. 


76. There are, however, many who, because we are baptized with water and the Spirit, think that there is 
no difference in the offices of water and the Spirit, and therefore think that they do not differ in nature. 
Nor do they observe that we are buried in the element of water that we may rise again renewed by the 
Spirit. For in the water is the representation of death, in the Spirit is the pledge of life, that the body of sin 
may die through the water, which encloses the body as it were in a kind of tomb, that we, by the power of 
the Spirit, may be renewed from the death of sin, being born again in God. 


77. And so these three witnesses are one, as John said: “The water, the blood, and the Spirit.” One in the 
mystery, not in nature. The water, then, is a witness of burial, the blood is a witness of death, the Spirit is 
a witness of life. If, then, there be any grace in the water, it is not from the nature of water, but from the 
presence of the Holy Spirit. 


78. Do we live in the water or in the Spirit? Are we sealed in the water or in the Spirit. For in Him we live 
and He Himself is the earnest of our inheritance, as the Apostle says, writing to the Ephesians: “In Whom 
believing ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise, Who is an earnest of our inheritance.” So we 
were sealed by the Holy Spirit, not by nature, but by God, for it is written: “He Who anointed us is God, 
Who also sealed us, and gave the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts.” 


79. We were then sealed with the Spirit by God. For as we die in Christ, in order to be born again, so, too, 
we are sealed with the Spirit, that we may possess His brightness and image and grace, which is 
undoubtedly our spiritual seal. For although we were visibly sealed in our bodies, we are in truth sealed in 
our hearts, that the Holy Spirit may portray in us the likeness of the heavenly image. 


80. Who, then, can dare to say that the Holy Spirit is separated from the Father and the Son, since 
through Him we attain to the image and likeness of God, and through Him, as the Apostle Peter says, are 
partakers of the divine nature? In which there is certainly not the inheritance of carnal succession, but the 
spiritual connection of the grace of adoption. And in order that we may know that this seal is rather on 
our hearts than on our bodies, the prophet says: “The light of Thy countenance has been impressed upon 
us, O Lord, Thou hast put gladness in my heart.” 


CHAPTER VII 


The Holy Spirit is not a creature, seeing that He is infinite, and was shed upon the apostles dispersed 
through all countries, and moreover sanctifies the Angels also, to whom He makes us equal. Mary was full 
of the same likewise, so too, Christ the Lord, and so far all things high and low. And all benediction has its 
origin from His operation, as was signified in the moving of the water at Bethesda. 


81. Since then, every creature is confined within certain limits of its own nature, and inasmuch as those 
invisible operations, which cannot be circumscribed by place and bounds, yet are closed in by the 
property of their own substance; how can any one dare to call the Holy Spirit a creature, Who has not a 
limited and circumscribed power? because He is always in all things and everywhere, which assuredly is 
the property of Divinity and Lordship, for: “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” 


81. And so, when the Lord appointed His servants the apostles, that we might recognize that the creature 
was one thing and the grace of the Spirit another, He appointed them to different places, because all 
could not be everywhere at once. But He gave the Holy Spirit to all, to shed upon the apostles though 
separated the gift of indivisible grace. The persons, then, were different, but the accomplishment of the 
working was in all one, because the Holy Spirit is one of Whom it is said: “Ye shall receive power, even the 
Holy Spirit coming upon you, and ye shall be witnesses to Me in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria, 
and unto the ends of the earth.” 


82. The Holy Spirit, then, is uncircumscribed and infinite, Who infused Himself into the minds of the 
disciples throughout the separate divisions of distant regions, and the remote bounds of the whole world, 
Whom nothing is able to escape or to deceive. And therefore holy David says: “Whither shall I go from Thy 
Spirit, or whither shall I flee from Thy face.” Of what Angel does the Scripture say this? of what 
Dominion? of what Power? of what Angel do we find the power diffused over many? For Angels were sent 
to few, but the Holy Spirit was poured upon whole peoples. Who, then, can doubt that that is divine which 
is shed upon many at once and is not seen; but that that is corporeal which is seen and held by 
individuals? 


83. But in like manner as the Spirit sanctifying the apostles is not a partaker of human nature; so, too, He 


sanctifying Angels, Dominions, and Powers, has no partnership with creatures. But if any think that the 
holiness of the Angels is not spiritual, but some other kind of grace belonging to the property of their 
nature, they will forsooth judge Angels to be inferior to men. For since themselves also confess that they 
would not dare to compare Angels to the Holy Spirit, and they cannot deny that the Holy Spirit is shed 
upon men; but the sanctification of the Spirit is a divine gift and favour, men who possess a better kind of 
sanctification will certainly be found to be preferred to the Angels. But since Angels come down to men to 
assist them, it must be understood that the nature of Angels is higher as it receives more of the grace of 
the Spirit, and that the favour awarded to us and to them comes from the same author. 


84. But how great is that grace which makes even the lower nature of the lot of men equal to the gifts 
received by Angels, as the Lord Himself promised, saying: “Ye shall be as the Angels in heaven.” Nor is it 
difficult, for He Who made those Angels in the Spirit will by the same grace make men also equal to the 
Angels. 


85. But of what creature can it be said that it fills all things, as is written of the Holy Spirit: “I will pour 
My Spirit upon all flesh.” This cannot be said of an Angel. Lastly, Gabriel himself, when sent to Mary, said: 
“Hail, full of grace,” plainly declaring the grace of the Spirit which was in her, because the Holy Spirit had 
come upon her, and she was about to have her womb full of grace with the heavenly Word. 


86. For it is of the Lord to fill all things, Who says: “I fill heaven and earth.” If, then, it is the Lord Who fills 
heaven and earth, Who can judge the Holy Spirit to be without a share in the dominion and divine power, 
seeing that He has filled the world, and what is beyond the whole world, filled Jesus the Redeemer of the 
whole world? For it is written: “But Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit, departed from Jordan.” Who, then, except 
one who possessed the same fulness could fill Him Who fills all things? 


87. But lest they should object that this was said according to the flesh, though He alone from Whose 
flesh went forth virtue to heal all, was more than all; yet, as the Lord fills all things, so, too, we read of the 
Spirit: “For the Spirit of the Lord filled the whole world.” And you find it said of all who had consorted 
with the Apostles that, “filled with the Holy Spirit they spoke the word of God with boldness.” You see that 
the Spirit gives both fulness and boldness, Whose operation the archangel announces to Mary, saying: 
“The Holy Spirit shall come on thee.” 


88. You read, too, in the Gospel that the Angel descended at the appointed time into the pool and troubled 
the water, and he who first went down into the pool was made whole. What did the Angel declare in this 
type but the descent of the Holy Spirit, which was to come to pass in our day, and should consecrate the 
waters when invoked by the prayers of the priest? That Angel, then, was a herald of the Holy Spirit, 
inasmuch as by means of the grace of the Spirit medicine was to be applied to our infirmities of soul and 
mind. The Spirit, then, has the same ministers as God the Father and Christ. He fills all things, possesses 
all things, works all and in all in the same manner as God the Father and the Son work. 


89. What, then, is more divine than the working of the Holy Spirit, since God Himself testifies that the 
Holy Spirit presides over His blessings, saying: “I will put My Spirit upon thy seed and My blessings upon 
thy children.” For no blessing can be full except through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Wherefore, too, 
the Apostle found nothing better to wish us than this, as He himself said: “We cease not to pray and make 
request for you that ye may be filled with the knowledge of His will, in all wisdom and spiritual 
understanding walking worthily of God.” He taught, then, that this was the will of God, that rather by 
walking in good works and words and affections, we should be filled with the will of God, Who puts His 
Holy Spirit in our hearts. Therefore if he who has the Holy Spirit is filled with the will of God, there is 
certainly no difference of will between the Father and the Son. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Holy Spirit is given by God alone, yet not wholly to each person, since there is no one besides Christ 
capable of receiving Him wholly. Charity is shed abroad by the Holy Spirit, Who, prefigured by the 
mystical ointment, is shown to have nothing common with creatures; and He, inasmuch as He is said to 
proceed from the mouth of God, must not be classed with creatures, nor with things divisible, seeing He is 
eternal. 


90. Observe at the same time that God gives the Holy Spirit. For this is no work of man, nor gift of man; 
but He Who is invoked by the priest is given by God, wherein is the gift of God and the ministry of the 
priest. For if the Apostle Paul judged that he was not able to give the Holy Spirit himself by his own 
authority, and considered himself so far unequal to this office that he wished us to be filled by God with 
the Spirit, who is sufficient to dare to arrogate to himself the conferring of this gift? So the Apostle 
uttered this wish in prayer, and did not claim a right by any authority of his own; he desired to obtain, he 
did not presume to command. Peter, too, says that he is not capable of compelling or restraining the Holy 
Spirit. For he spoke thus: “Wherefore if God has granted them the same grace as to us, who was I that I 
could resist God?” 


91. But perchance they would not be moved by the example of apostles, and so let us use divine 


utterances; for it is written: “Jacob is My servant, I will uphold him; Israel is My elect, My soul hath 
upheld him, I put My Spirit upon him.” The Lord also said by Isaiah: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, 
because He hath anointed Me.” 


92. Who, then, can dare to say that the substance of the Holy Spirit is created, at Whose shining in our 
hearts we behold the beauty of divine truth, and the distance between the creature and the Godhead, that 
the work may be distinguished from its Author? Or of what creature has God so spoken as to say: “I will 
pour out of My Spirit”? He said not Spirit, but “of My Spirit,” for we are not able to receive the fulness of 
the Holy Spirit, but we receive as much as our Master divides to us of His own according to His will. For 
as the Son of God thought it not robbery that He should be equal to God, but emptied Himself, that we 
might be able to receive Him in our minds; but He emptied Himself not that He was void of His own 
fulness, but in order that He, Whose fulness I could not endure, might infuse Himself into me according to 
the measure of my capacity, in like manner also the Father says that He pours out of the Spirit upon all 
flesh; for He did not pour Him forth wholly, but that which He poured forth abounded for all. 


93. There was therefore a pouring out upon us of the Spirit, but upon the Lord Jesus, when He was in the 
form of man, the Spirit abode, as it is written: “Upon Whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending from 
heaven, and abiding upon Him, He it is Who baptizeth in the Holy Spirit.” Around us is the liberality of the 
Giver in abundant provision, in Him abides for ever the fulness of the Spirit. He shed forth then what He 
deemed to be sufficient for us, and what was shed forth is not separated nor divided; but He has a unity of 
fulness wherewith He may enlighten the sight of our hearts according to what our strength is capable of. 
Lastly, we receive so much as the advancing of our mind acquires, for the fulness of the grace of the Spirit 
is indivisible, but is shared in by us according to the capacity of our own nature. 


94. God, then, sheds forth of the Spirit, and the love of God is also shed abroad through the Spirit; in 
which point we ought to recognize the unity of the operation and of the grace. For as God shed forth of 
the Holy Spirit, so also “the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts through the Holy Spirit;” in order 
that we may understand that the Holy Spirit is not a work, Who is the dispenser and plenteous Fount of 
the divine love. 


95. In like manner that you may believe that that which is shed abroad cannot be common to the 
creatures but peculiar to the Godhead, the name of the Son is also poured forth, as you read: “Thy Name 
is as ointment poured forth.” Of which saying nothing can surpass the force. For as ointment closed up in 
a vase keeps in its perfume, so long as it is confined in the narrow space of that vase, though it cannot 
reach many, it yet preserves its strength. But when the ointment has been poured out of that vase wherein 
it was enclosed, it spreads far and wide; so, too, the Name of Christ before His coming amongst the 
people of Israel was enclosed in the minds of the Jews as in some vase. For “God is known in Judah, His 
Name is great in Israel;” that is, the Name which the vases of the Jews held confined in their narrow 
limits. 


96. Even then that Name was indeed great, when it remained in the narrow limits of the weak and few, 
but it had not yet poured forth its greatness throughout the hearts of the Gentiles, and to the ends of the 
whole world. But after that He by His coming had shone throughout the whole world, He spread abroad 
that divine Name of His throughout all creatures, not filled up by any addition (for fulness admits not of 
increase), but filling up the empty spaces, that His Name might be wonderful in all the world. The pouring 
forth, then, of His Name signifies a kind of abundant exuberance of graces and copiousness of heavenly 
goods, for whatever is poured forth flows over from abundance. 


97. So as wisdom which proceeds from the mouth of God cannot be said to be created, nor the Word 
Which is uttered from His heart, nor the power in which is the fulness of the eternal Majesty; so, too, the 
Spirit which is poured forth from the mouth of God cannot be considered to be created, since God Himself 
has shown their unity to be such that He speaks of His pouring forth of His Spirit. By which we 
understand that the grace of God the Father is the same as that of the Holy Spirit, and that without any 
division or loss it is divided to the hearts of each. That, then, which is shed abroad of the Holy Spirit is 
neither severed, nor comprehended in any corporeal parts, nor divided. 


98. For how can it be credible that the Spirit should be divided by any parcelling out? John says of God: 
“Hereby know we that He abides in us by the Spirit which He hath given us.” But that which abides 
always is certainly not changed, therefore if it suffers no change it is eternal. And so the Holy Spirit is 
eternal, but the creature is liable to fault, and therefore subject to change. But that which is subject to 
change cannot be eternal, and there cannot therefore be anything in common between the Spirit and the 
creature, because the Spirit is eternal, but every creature is temporal. 


99. But the Apostle also shows that the Holy Spirit is eternal, for: “If the blood of bulls and of goats, and 
the sprinkling the ashes of an heifer sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh, how much more the blood of 
Christ, Who through the eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot to God?” Therefore the Spirit is 
eternal. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Holy Spirit is rightly called the ointment of Christ, and the oil of gladness; and why Christ Himself is 
not the ointment, since He was anointed with the Holy Spirit. It is not strange that the Spirit should be 
called Ointment, since the Father and the Son are also called Spirit. And there is no confusion between 
them, since Christ alone suffered death, Whose saving cross is then spoken of. 


100. Now many have thought that the Holy Spirit is the ointment of Christ. And well it is said ointment, 
because He is called the oil of gladness, the joining together of many graces giving a sweet fragrance. But 
God the Almighty Father anointed Him the Prince of priests, Who was, not like others anointed in a type 
under the Law, but was both according to the Law anointed in the body, and in truth was full with the 
virtue of the Holy Spirit from the Father above the Law. 


101. This is the oil of gladness, of which the prophet says: “God, even Thy God, hath anointed Thee with 
the oil of gladness above Thy fellows.” Lastly, Peter says that Jesus was anointed with the Spirit, as you 
read: “Ye know that word which went through all Judea beginning from Galilee after the baptism which 
John preached, even Jesus of Nazareth, how God anointed Him with the Holy Spirit.” The Holy Spirit is, 
then, the oil of gladness. 


102. And well did he say oil of gladness, lest you should think Him a creature; for it is the nature of this 
sort of oil that it will by no means mingle with moisture of another kind. Gladness, too, does not anoint the 
body, but brightens the inmost heart, as the prophet said: “Thou hast put gladness in my heart.” So as he 
loses his pains who wishes to mix oil with moister matter, because since the nature of oil is lighter than 
others, when the others settle, it rises and is separated. How do those wretched pedlars think that the oil 
of gladness can by their tricks be mingled with other creatures, since of a truth corporeal things cannot 
be mingled with in corporeal, nor things created with uncreated? 


102. And well is that called oil of gladness wherewith Christ was anointed; for neither was usual nor 
common oil to be sought for Him, wherewith either wounds are dressed or heat assuaged; since the 
salvation of the world did not seek alleviation for His wounds, nor the eternal might of His wearied Body 
demand refreshment. 


103. Nor is it wonderful if He have the oil of gladness, Who made those about to die rejoice, put off 
sadness from the world, destroyed the odour of sorrowful death. And so the Apostle says: “For we are the 
good odour of Christ to God;” certainly showing that he is speaking of spiritual things. But when the Son 
of God Himself says: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because He hath anointed Me,” He points out the 
ointment of the Spirit. Therefore the Spirit is the ointment of Christ. 


104. Or since the Name of Jesus is as ointment poured out, if they wish to understand Christ Himself, and 
not the Spirit of Christ to be expressed under the name of ointment, certainly when the Apostle Peter says 
that the Lord Jesus was anointed with the Holy Spirit, it is without doubt plain that the Spirit also is called 
ointment. 


105. But what wonder, since both the Father and the Son are said to be Spirit. Of which we shall speak 
more fully when we begin to speak of the Unity of the Name. Yet since most suitable place occurs here, 
that we may not seem to have passed on without a conclusion, let them read that both the Father is called 
Spirit, as the Lord said in the Gospel, “for God is Spirit;” and Christ is called Spirit, for Jeremiah said: 
“The Spirit before our face, Christ the Lord.” 


106. So, then, both the Father is Spirit and Christ is Spirit, for that which is not a created body is spirit, 
but the Holy Spirit is not commingled with the Father and the Son, but is distinct from the Father and 
from the Son. For the Holy Spirit did not die, Who could not die because He had not taken flesh upon Him, 
and the eternal Godhead was incapable of dying, but Christ died according to the flesh. 


107. For of a truth He died in that which He took of the Virgin, not in that which He had of the Father, for 
Christ died in that nature in which He was crucified. But the Holy Spirit could not be crucified, Who had 
not flesh and bones, but the Son of God was crucified, Who took flesh and bones, that on that cross the 
temptations of our flesh might die. For He took on Him that which He was not that He might hide that 
which He was; He hid that which He was that He might be tempted in it, and that which He was not might 
be redeemed, in order that He might call us by means of that which He was not to that which He was. 


108. O the divine mystery of that cross, on which weakness hangs, might is free, vices are nailed, and 
triumphal trophies raised. So that a certain saint said: “Pierce my flesh with nails for fear of Thee;” he 
says not with nails of iron, but of fear and faith. For the bonds of virtue are stronger than those of 
punishment. Lastly, his faith bound Peter, when he had followed the Lord as far as the hall of the high 
priest, whom no one had bound, and punishment loosened not him, whom faith bound. Again, when he 
was bound by the Jews, prayer loosed him, punishment did not hold him, because he had not gone back 
from Christ. 


109. Therefore do you also crucify sin, that you may die to sin; he who dies to sin lives to God; do you live 
to Him Who spared not His own Son, that in His body He might crucify our passions. For Christ died for 
us, that we might live in His revived Body. Therefore not our life but our guilt died in Him, “Who,” it is 


“the Word is God,” and “I and my Father are one.” But after all, perhaps, the Son will patiently enough 
submit to having that preferred before Him which (by Hermogenes), is made equal to the Father! 


CHAPTER XIX 


AN APPEAL TO THE HISTORY OF CREATION. TRUE MEANING OF THE TERM BEGINNING, WHICH THE HERETIC 
CURIOUSLY WRESTS TO AN ABSURD SENSE 


But I shall appeal to the original document of Moses, by help of which they on the other side vainly 
endeavour to prop up their conjectures, with the view, of course, of appearing to have the support of that 
authority which is indispensable in such an inquiry. They have found their opportunity, as is usual with 
heretics, in wresting the plain meaning of certain words. For instance the very beginning, when God made 
the heaven and the earth, they will construe as if it meant something substantial and embodied, to be 
regarded as Matter. We, however, insist on the proper signification of every word, and say that principium 
means beginning,—being a term which is suitable to represent things which begin to exist. For nothing 
which has come into being is without a beginning, nor can this its commencement be at any other moment 
than when it begins to have existence. Thus principium or beginning, is simply a term of inception, not the 
name of a substance. Now, inasmuch as the heaven and the earth are the principal works of God, and 
since, by His making them first, He constituted them in an especial manner the beginning of His creation, 
before all things else, with good reason does the Scripture preface (its record of creation) with the words, 
“In the beginning God made the heaven and the earth;” just as it would have said, “At last God made the 
heaven and the earth,” if God had created these after all the rest. Now, if the beginning is a substance, the 
end must also be material. No doubt, a substantial thing may be the beginning of some other thing which 
may be formed out of it; thus the clay is the beginning of the vessel, and the seed is the beginning of the 
plant. But when we employ the word beginning in this sense of origin, and not in that of order, we do not 
omit to mention also the name of that particular thing which we regard as the origin of the other. On the 
other hand, if we were to make such a statement as this, for example, “In the beginning the potter made a 
basin or a water-jug,” the word beginning will not here indicate a material substance (for I have not 
mentioned the clay, which is the beginning in this sense, but only the order of the work, meaning that the 
potter made the basin and the jug first, before anything else—intending afterwards to make the rest. It is, 
then, to the order of the works that the word beginning has reference, not to the origin of their 
substances. I might also explain this word beginning in another way, which would not, however, be 
inapposite. The Greek term for beginning, which is arche, admits the sense not only of priority of order, 
but of power as well; whence princes and magistrates are called archontes. Therefore in this sense too, 
beginning may be taken for princely authority and power. It was, indeed, in His transcendent authority 
and power, that God made the heaven and the earth. 


CHAPTER XX 


MEANING OF THE PHRASE—IN THE BEGINNING. TERTULLIAN CONNECTS IT WITH THE WISDOM OF GOD, AND 
ELICITS FROM IT THE TRUTH THAT THE CREATION WAS NOT OUT OF PRE-EXISTENT MATTER 


But in proof that the Greek word means nothing else than beginning, and that beginning admits of no 
other sense than the initial one, we have that (Being) even acknowledging such a beginning, who says: 
“The Lord possessed me, the beginning of His ways for the creation of His works.” For since all things 
were made by the Wisdom of God, it follows that, when God made both the heaven and the earth in 
principio—that is to say, in the beginning—He made them in His Wisdom. If, indeed, beginning had a 
material signification, the Scripture would not have informed us that God made so and so in principio, at 
the beginning, but rather ex principio, of the beginning; for He would not have created in, but of, matter. 
When Wisdom, however, was referred to, it was quite right to say, in the beginning. For it was in Wisdom 
that He made all things at first, because by meditating and arranging His plans therein, He had in fact 
already done (the work of creation); and if He had even intended to create out of matter, He would yet 
have effected His creation when He previously meditated on it and arranged it in His Wisdom, since It 
was in fact the beginning of His ways: this meditation and arrangement being the primal operation of 
Wisdom, opening as it does the way to the works by the act of meditation and thought. This authority of 
Scripture I claim for myself even from this circumstance, that whilst it shows me the God who created, 
and the works He created, it does not in like manner reveal to me the source from which He created. For 
since in every operation there are three principal things, He who makes, and that which is made, and that 
of which it is made, there must be three names mentioned in a correct narrative of the operation—the 
person of the maker the sort of thing which is made, and the material of which it is formed. If the material 
is not mentioned, while the work and the maker of the work are both mentioned, it is manifest that He 
made the work out of nothing. For if He had had anything to operate upon, it would have been mentioned 
as well as (the other two particulars). In conclusion, I will apply the Gospel as a supplementary testimony 
to the Old Testament. Now in this there is all the greater reason why there should be shown the material 
(if there were any) out of which God made all things, inasmuch as it is therein plainly revealed by whom 
He made all things. “In the beginning was the Word”—that is, the same beginning, of course, in which God 
made the heaven and the earth—”and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. All things were 
made by Him, and without Him nothing was made.” Now, since we have here clearly told us who the 
Maker was, that is, God, and what He made, even all things, and through whom He made them, even His 


said, “bare our sins in His own Body on the tree; that being set free from our sins we might live in 
righteousness, by the wound of Whose stripes we are healed.” 


110. That wood of the cross is, then, as it were a kind of ship of our salvation, our passage, not a 
punishment, for there is no other salvation but the passage of eternal salvation. Whilst expecting death I 
do not feel it; whilst thinking little of punishment I do not suffer; whilst careless of fear I know it not. 


111. Who, then, is He by the wound of Whose stripes we are healed but Christ the Lord? of Whom the 
same Isaiah prophesied His stripes were our healing, of Whom Paul the Apostle wrote in his epistle: “Who 
knew no sin, but was made sin for us.” This, indeed, was divine in Him, that His Flesh did no sin, nor did 
the creature of the body take in Him sin. For what wonder would it be if the Godhead alone sinned not, 
seeing It had no incentives to sin? But if God alone is free from sin, certainly every creature by its own 
nature can be, as we have said, liable to sin. 


CHAPTER X 


That the Spirit forgives sin is common to Him with the Father and the Son, but not with the Angels. 


112. Tell me, then, whoever you are who deny the Godhead of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit could not be 
liable to sin, Who rather forgives sin. Does an Angel forgive? Does an Archangel? Certainly not, but the 
Father alone, the Son alone, and the Holy Spirit alone. Now no one is unable to avoid that which he has 
power to forgive. 


113. But perhaps some one will say that the Seraph said to Isaiah: “Behold, this hath touched thy lips, and 
shall take away thine iniquities, and purge away thy sins.” Shall take away, he says, and shall purge, not I 
will take away, but that fire from the altar of God, that is, the grace of the Spirit. For what else can we 
piously understand to be on the altar of God but the grace of the Spirit? Certainly not the wood of the 
forests, nor the soot and coals. Or what is so in accordance with piety as to understand according to the 
mystery that it was revealed by the mouth of Isaiah that all men should be cleansed by the passion of 
Christ, Who as a coal according to the flesh burnt up our sins, as you read in Zechariah: “Is not this a 
brand cast forth from the fire? And that was Joshua clothed in filthy garments.” 


114. Lastly, that we may know that this mystery of the common redemption was most clearly revealed by 
the prophets, you have also in this place: “Lo, it hath taken away thy sins;” not that Christ put aside His 
sins Who did no sin, but that in the flesh of Christ the whole human race should be loosed from their sins. 


115. But even if the Seraph had taken away sin, it would have been as one of the ministers of God 
appointed to this mystery. For thus said Isaiah: “For one of the Seraphim was sent to me.” 


CHAPTER XI 


The Spirit is sent to all, and passes not from place to place, for He is not limited either by time or space. 
He goes forth from the Son, as the Son from the Father, in Whom He ever abides: and also comes to us 
when we receive. He comes also after the same manner as the Father Himself, from Whom He can by no 
means be separated. 


116. The Spirit, also, is indeed said to be sent, but the Seraph to one, the Spirit to all. The Seraph is sent 
to minister, the Spirit works a mystery. The Seraph performs what is commanded, the Spirit divides as He 
wills. The Seraph passes from place to place, for he does not fill all things, but is himself filled by the 
Spirit. The Seraph comes down with a certain mode of passage according to his nature, but we cannot 
think this of the Spirit, of Whom the Son of God says: “When the Paraclete shall come, even the Spirit of 
Truth, Whom I send unto you, Who proceedeth from the Father.” 


117. For if the Spirit proceeds from a place and passes to a place, both the Father Himself will be found in 
a place, and the Son likewise. If He goes forth from a place, Whom the Father or the Son sends, certainly 
the Spirit passing from a place, and making progress, seems to leave, according to those impious 
interpretations, both the Father and the Son like some material body. 


118. I am saying this with reference to those who say that the Spirit comes down by movement. But 
neither the Father, Who is above all not only of corporeal nature, but also of the invisible creation, is 
circumscribed in any place; nor is the Son, Who, as the Worker of all creation, is above every creature, 
enclosed by the places or times of His own works; nor is the Spirit of Truth as being the Spirit of God, 
circumscribed by any corporeal limits, Who since He is incorporeal is far above the whole rational 
creation through the ineffable fulness of His Godhead, having over all things the power of breathing 
where He wills, and of inspiring as He wills. 


119. The Spirit is not, then, sent as it were from a place, nor does He proceed as from a place, when He 
proceeds from the Son, as the Son Himself, when He says, “I came forth from the Father, and am come 
into the world,” destroys all fancies, which can be reckoned as from place to place. In like manner, also, 


when we read that God is within or without, we certainly do not either enclose God within anybody or 
separate Him from anybody, but weighing these things in a deep and ineffable estimation, we comprehend 
the hiddenness of the divine nature. 


120. Lastly, Wisdom so says that she came forth from the mouth of the Most High, as not to be external to 
the Father, but with the Father; for “the Word was with God;” and not only with God but also in God; for 
He says: “I am in the Father and the Father is in Me.” But neither when He goes forth from the Father 
does He retire from a place, nor is He separated as a body from a body; nor when He is in the Father is He 
as if a body enclosed as it were in a body. The Holy Spirit also, when He proceeds from the Father and the 
Son, is not separated from the Father nor separated from the Son. For how could He be separated from 
the Father Who is the Spirit of His mouth? Which is certainly both a proof of His eternity, and expresses 
the Unity of this Godhead. 


121. He exists then, and abides always, Who is the Spirit of His mouth, but He seems to come down when 
we receive Him, that He may dwell in us, that we may not be alien from His grace. To us He seems to 
come down, not that He does come down, but that our mind ascends to Him. Of which we would speak 
more fully did we not remember that in the former treatise there was set forth that the Father said: “Let 
us go down and confound their language,” and that the Son said: “He that loveth Me will keep My saying, 
and My Father will love him, and We will come to Him and make Our abode with Him.” 


122. The Spirit, then, so comes as does the Father, for where the Father is there is also the Son, and 
where the Son is there is the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit, therefore, is not to be supposed to come 
separately. But He comes not from place to place, but from the disposition of the order to the safety of 
redemption, from the grace of giving life to that of sanctification, to translate us from earth to heaven, 
from wretchedness to glory, from slavery to a kingdom. 


123. The Spirit comes, then, as the Father comes. For the Son said, “I and the Father will come, and will 
make Our abode with Him.” Does the Father come in a bodily fashion? Thus, then, comes the Spirit in 
Whom, when He comes, is the full presence of the Father and the Son. 


124. But who can separate the Spirit from the Father and the Son, since we cannot even name the Father 
and the Son without the Spirit? “For no one saith Lord Jesus, except in the Holy Spirit?” If, then, we 
cannot call Jesus Lord except in the Holy Spirit, we certainly cannot proclaim Him without the Spirit. But 
if the Angels also proclaim Jesus to be Lord, Whom no one can proclaim except in the Spirit, then in them 
also the office of the Holy Spirit operates. 


125. We have proved, then, that the presence and the grace of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are 
one, which is so heavenly and divine that the Son gives thanks therefore to the Father, saying, “I give 
thanks to Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou hast hidden these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” 


CHAPTER XII 


The peace and grace of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are one, so also is Their charity one, 
which showed itself chiefly in the redemption of man. Their communion with man is also one. 


126. Therefore since the calling is one, the grace is also one. Lastly, it is written: “Grace unto you and 
peace from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.” You see, then, that we are told that the grace 
of the Father and the Son is one, and the peace of the Father and the Son is one, but this grace and peace 
is the fruit of the Spirit, as the Apostle taught us himself, saying: “But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, patience.” And peace is good and necessary that no one be troubled with doubtful disputations, nor 
be shaken by the storm of bodily passions, but that his affections may remain quietly disposed as to the 
worship of God, with simplicity of faith and tranquillity of mind. 


127. As to peace we have proved the point; but as to grace the prophet Zechariah says, that God promised 
to pour upon Jerusalem the spirit of grace and mercy, and the Apostle Peter says: “Repent and be baptized 
every one of you in the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
grace of the Holy Spirit.” So grace comes also of the Holy Spirit as of the Father and the Son. For how can 
there be grace without the Spirit, since all divine grace is in the Spirit? 


128. Nor do we read only of the peace and grace of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, but also, 
faithful Emperor, of the love and communion. For of love it has been said: “The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God.” We have heard of the love of the Father. The same love which is the Father’s 
is also the Son’s. For He Himself said: “He that loveth Me shall be loved of My Father, and I will love him.” 
And what is the love of the Son, but that He offered Himself for us, and redeemed us with His own blood. 
But the same love is in the Father, for it is written: “God so loved the world, that He gave His Only- 
begotten Son.” 


129. So, then, the Father gave the Son, and the Son gave Himself. Love is preserved and due affection is 
not wronged, for affection is not wronged where there is no distress in the giving up. He gave one Who 


was willing, He gave One Who offered Himself, the Father did not give the Son to punishment but to 
grace. If you enquire into the merit of the deed, enquire into the description of the affection. The vessel of 
election shows plainly the unity of this divine love, because both the Father gave the Son and the Son 
gave Himself. The Father gave, Who “spared not His own Son, but gave Him up for us all.” And of the Son 
he also says: “Who gave Himself for me.” “Gave Himself,” he says. If it be of grace, what do I find fault 
with. If it be that He suffered wrong, I owe the more. 


130. But learn that in like manner as the Father gave the Son, and the Son gave Himself, so, too, the Holy 
Spirit gave Him. For it is written: “Then was Jesus led by the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted by 
the devil.” So, too, the loving Spirit gave the Son of God. For as the love of the Father and the Son is one, 
so, too, we have shown that this love of God is shed abroad by the Holy Spirit, and is the fruit of the Holy 
Spirit, because “the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, patience.” 


131. And that there is communion between the Father and the Son is plain, for it is written: “And our 
communion is with the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ.” And in another place: “The communion of 
the Holy Spirit be with you all.” If, then, the peace of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit is one, the 
grace one, the love one, and the communion one, the working is certainly one, and where the working is 
one, certainly the power cannot be divided nor the substance separated. For, if so, how could the grace of 
the same working agree? 


CHAPTER XIII 


St. Ambrose shows from the Scriptures that the Name of the Three Divine Persons is one, and first the 
unity of the Name of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, inasmuch as each is called Paraclete and Truth. 


132. Who, then, would dare to deny the oneness of Name, when he sees the oneness of the working. But 
why should I maintain the unity of the Name by arguments, when there is the plain testimony of the 
Divine Voice that the Name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit is one? For it is written: “Go, 
baptize all nations in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” He said, “in the 
Name,” not “in the Names.” So, then, the Name of the Father is not one, that of the Son another, and that 
of the Holy Spirit another, for God is one; the Names are not more than one, for there are not two Gods, or 
three Gods. 


132. And that He might reveal that the Godhead is one and the Majesty one, because the Name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit is one, and the Son did not come in one Name and the Holy Spirit in 
another, the Lord Himself said: “I am come in My Father’s Name, and ye did not receive Me, if another 
shall come in his own name ye will receive him.” 


133. And Scripture makes clear that that which is the Father’s Name, the same is also that of the Son, for 
the Lord said in Exodus: “I will go before thee in My Name, and will call by My Name the Lord before 
thee.” So, then, the Lord said that He would call the Lord by His Name. The Lord, then, is the Name of the 
Father and of the Son. 


134. But since the Name of the Father and of the Son is one, learn that the same is the Name of the Holy 
Spirit also, since the Holy Spirit came in the Name of the Son, as it is written: “But the Paraclete, even the 
Holy Spirit, Whom the Father will send in My Name, He shall teach you all things.” But He Who came in 
the Name of the Son came also certainly in the Name of the Father, for the Name of the Father and of the 
Son is one. Thus it comes to pass that the Name of the Father and of the Son is also that of the Holy Spirit. 
For there is no other Name given under heaven wherein we must be saved. 


155. At the same time He showed that the oneness of the Divine Name must be taught, not the difference, 
since Christ came in the oneness of the Name, but Antichrist will come in his own name, as it is written: “I 
am come in My Father’s Name, and ye did not receive Me, if another shall come in his own name, ye will 
receive him.” 


156. We are, then, clearly taught by these passages that there is no difference of Name in the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit; and that that which is the Name of the Father is also the Name of the Son, and 
likewise that which is the Name of the Son is also that of the Holy Spirit, when the Son also is called 
Paraclete, as is the Holy Spirit. And therefore does the Lord Jesus say in the Gospel: “I will ask My Father, 
and He shall give you another Paraclete, to be with you for ever, even the Spirit of Truth.” And He said 
well “another,” that you might not suppose that the Son is also the Spirit, for oneness is of the Name, not 
a Sabellian confusion of the Son and of the Spirit. 


157. So, then, the Son is one Paraclete, the Holy Spirit another Paraclete; for John called the Son a 
Paraclete, as you find: “If any man sin, we have a Paraclete [Advocate] with the Father, Jesus Christ.” So 
in like manner as there is a oneness of name, so, too, is there a oneness of power, for where the Paraclete 
Spirit is, there is also the Son. 


158. For as the Lord says in this place that the Spirit will be forever with the faithful, so, too, does He 
elsewhere show that He will Himself be forever with the apostles, saying: “Lo, I am with you always, even 


to the end of the world.” Therefore the Son and the Spirit are one, the Name of the Trinity is one, and the 
Presence one and indivisible. 


159. But as we show that the Son is called the Paraclete, so, too, do we show that the Spirit is called the 
Truth. Christ is the Truth, the Spirit is the Truth, for you find in John’s epistle: “For the Spirit is Truth.” 
Not only, then, is the Spirit called the Spirit of Truth, but also the Truth, as the Son is also declared to be 
the Truth, Who says: “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Each Person of the Trinity is said in the sacred writings to be Light. The Spirit is designated Fire by 
Isaiah, a figure of which Fire was seen in the bush by Moses, in the tongues of fire, and in Gideon’s 
pitchers. And the Godhead of the same Spirit cannot be denied, since His operation is the same as that of 
the Father and of the Son, and He is also called the light and fire of the Lord’s countenance. 


160. But why should I argue that as the Father is light, so, too, the Son is light, and the Holy Spirit is 
light? Which certainly pertains to the power of God. For God is Light, as John said: “For God is Light, and 
in Him is no darkness.” 


161. But the Son, too, is Light, because “the Life was the Light of men.” And the Evangelist, that he might 
show that he was speaking of the Son of God, says of John the Baptist: “He was not light, but [was sent] to 
be a witness of the Light. That was the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into this world.” 
So, then, since God is Light, and the Son of God the true Light, without doubt the Son of God is true God. 


162. And you find elsewhere that the Son of God is Light: “The people that sat in darkness and in the 
shadow of death have seen a great light.” But, which is still more clear, it is said: “For with Thee is the 
fount of Life, and in Thy light we shall see light,” which means that with Thee, O God the Father Almighty, 
Who art the Fount of Life, in Thy Son Who is the Light, we shall see the light of the Holy Spirit. As the 
Lord Himself shows, saying: “Receive ye the Holy Spirit,” and elsewhere: “Virtue went out from Him.” 


163. But who can doubt that the Father is Light, when we read of His Son that He is the Brightness of 
eternal Light? For of Whom but of the Father is the Son the Brightness, Who both is always with the 
Father, and always shines, not with unlike but with the same radiance. 


164. And Isaiah shows that the Holy Spirit is not only Light but also Fire, saying: “And the light of Israel 
shall be for a fire.” So the prophets called Him a burning Fire, because in those three points we see more 
intensely the majesty of the Godhead; since to sanctify is of the Godhead, to illuminate is the property of 
fire and light, and the Godhead is wont to be pointed out or seen in the appearance of fire: “For our God is 
a consuming Fire,” as Moses said. 


165. For he himself saw the fire in the bush, and had heard God when the voice from the flame of fire 
came to him saying: “I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” The voice 
came from the fire, and the voice was in the bush, and the fire did no harm. For the bush was burning but 
was not consumed, because in that mystery the Lord was showing that He would come to illuminate the 
thorns of our body, and not to consume those who were in misery, but to alleviate their misery; Who would 
baptize with the Holy Spirit and with fire, that He might give grace and destroy sin. So in the symbol of 
fire God keeps His intention. 


166. In the Acts of the Apostles, also, when the Holy Spirit had descended upon the faithful, the 
appearance of fire was seen, for you read thus: “And suddenly there was a sound from heaven, as though 
the Spirit were borne with great vehemence, and it filled all the house where they were sitting, and there 
appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire.” 


167. For the same reason was it that when Gideon was about to overcome the Midianites, he commanded 
three hundred men to take pitchers, and to hold lighted torches inside the pitchers, and trumpets in their 
right hands. Our predecessors have preserved the explanation received from the apostles, that the 
pitchers are our bodies, fashioned of clay, which know not fear if they burn with the fervour of the grace 
of the Spirit, and bear witness to the passion of the Lord Jesus with a loud confession of the Voice. 


168. Who, then, can doubt of the Godhead of the Holy Spirit, since where the grace of the Spirit is, there 
the manifestation of the Godhead appears. By which evidence we infer not a diversity but the unity of the 
divine power. For how can there be a severance of power, where the effect of the working in all is one? 


169. What, then, is that fire? Not certainly one made up of common twigs, or roaring with the burning of 
the reeds of the woods, but that fire which improves good deeds like gold, and consumes sins like stubble. 
This is undoubtedly the Holy Spirit, Who is called both the fire and light of the countenance of God; light 
as we Said above: “The light of Thy countenance has been sealed upon us, O Lord.” What is, then, the light 
that is sealed, but that of the seal of the Spirit, believing in Whom, “ye were sealed,” he says, “with the 
Holy Spirit of promise.” 


170. And as there is a light of the divine countenance, so, too, does fire shine forth from the countenance 
of God, for it is written: “A fire shall burn in His sight.” For the grace of the day of judgment shines 
beforehand, that forgiveness may follow to reward the service of the saints. O the great fulness of the 
Scriptures, which no one can comprehend with human genius! O greatest proof of the Divine Unity! For 
how many things are pointed out in these two verses! 


CHAPTER XV 


The Holy Spirit is Life equally with the Father and the Son, in truth whether the Father be mentioned, 
with Whom is the Fount of Life, or the Son, that Fount can be none other than the Holy Spirit. 


171. We have said that the Father is Light, the Son is Light, and the Holy Spirit is Light; let us also learn 
that the Father is Life, the Son Life, and the Holy Spirit Life. For John said: “That which was from the 
beginning, that which we have heard, and which we have seen, and have beheld with our eyes, and our 
hands have handled concerning the Word of Life; and the Life appeared, and we saw and testify, and 
declare to you of that Life which was with the Father.” He said both Word of Life and Life that he might 
signify both the Father and the Son to be Life. For what is the Word of Life but the Word of God? And by 
this phrase both God and the Word of God are shown to be Life. And as it is said the Word of Life, so, too, 
the Spirit of Life. Therefore, as the Word of Life is Life, so, too, the Spirit of Life is Life. 


172. Learn now that as the Father is the Fount of Life, so, too, many have stated that the Son is signified 
as the Fount of Life; so that, he says, with Thee, Almighty God, Thy Son is the Fount of Life. That is the 
Fount of the Holy Spirit, for the Spirit is Life, as the Lord says: “The words which I speak unto you are 
Spirit and Life,” for where the Spirit is, there also is Life; and where Life is, is also the Holy Spirit. 


173. Many, however, consider that in this passage the Father only is signified by the Fount. Let them, 
however, notice what the Scripture relates: “With Thee is the Well of Life.” That is, the Son is with the 
Father; since the Word was with God, Who was in the beginning, and was with God. 


174. But whether in this place one understands the Fount to be the Father or the Son, we certainly do not 
understand a fount of that water which is created, but the Fount of that divine grace, that is, of the Holy 
Spirit, for He is the living water. Wherefore the Lord said: “If thou knowest the gift of God, and Who He is 
that saith to thee, Give me to drink, thou wouldst have asked Him, and He would have given thee living 
water.” 


175. This was the water for which the soul of David thirsted. The hart desires the fountain of these 
waters, not thirsting for the poison of serpents. For the water of the grace of the Spirit is living, that it 
may purify the inner parts of the mind, and wash away every sin of the soul, and purify the transgression 
of hidden faults. 


CHAPTER XVI 


The Holy Spirit is that large river by which the mystical Jerusalem is watered. It is equal to its Fount, that 
is, the Father and the Son, as is signified in holy Scripture. St. Ambrose himself thirsts for that water, and 
warns us that in order to preserve it within us, we must avoid the devil, lust, and heresy, since our vessels 
are frail, and that broken cisterns must be forsaken, that after the example of the Samaritan woman and 
of the patriarchs we may find the water of the Lord. 


176. But lest perchance any one should speak against as it were the littleness of the Spirit, and from this 
should endeavour to establish a difference in greatness, arguing that water seems to be but a small part 
of a Fount, although examples taken from creatures seem by no means suitable for application to the 
Godhead; yet lest they should judge anything injuriously from this comparison taken from creatures, let 
them learn that not only is the Holy Spirit called Water, but also a River, as we read: “From his belly shall 
flow rivers of living water. But this He said of the Spirit, Whom they were beginning to receive, who were 
about to believe in Him.” 


177. So, then, the Holy Spirit is the River, and the abundant River, which according to the Hebrews flowed 
from Jesus in the lands, as we have received it prophesied by the mouth of Isaiah. This is the great River 
which flows always and never fails. And not only a river, but also one of copious stream and overflowing 
greatness, as also David said: “The stream of the river makes glad the city of God.” 


178. For neither is that city, the heavenly Jerusalem, watered by the channel of any earthly river, but that 
Holy Spirit, proceeding from the Fount of Life, by a short draught of Whom we are satiated, seems to flow 
more abundantly among those celestial Thrones, Dominions and Powers, Angels and Archangels, rushing 
in the full course of the seven virtues of the Spirit. For if a river rising above its banks overflows, how 
much more does the Spirit, rising above every creature, when He touches the as it were low-lying fields of 
our minds, make glad that heavenly nature of the creatures with the larger fertility of His sanctification. 


179. And let it not trouble you that either here it is said “rivers,” or elsewhere “seven Spirits,” for by the 


sanctification of these seven gifts of the Spirit, as Isaiah said, is signified the fulness of all virtue; the 
Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit of counsel and strength, the Spirit of knowledge and 
godliness, and the Spirit of the fear of God. One, then, is the River, but many the channels of the gifts of 
the Spirit. This River, then, goes forth from the Fount of Life. 


180. And here, again, you must not turn aside your thoughts to lower things, because there seems to be 
some difference between a Fount and a River, and yet the divine Scripture has provided that the weakness 
of human understanding should not be injured by the lowliness of the language. Set before yourself any 
river, it springs from its fount, but is of one nature, of one brightness and beauty. And do you assert rightly 
that the Holy Spirit is of one substance, brightness, and glory with the Son of God and with God the 
Father. I will sum up all in the oneness of the qualities, and shall not be afraid of any question as to 
difference of greatness. For in this point also Scripture has provided for us; for the Son of God says: “He 
that shall drink of the water which I will give him, it shall become in him a well of water springing up unto 
everlasting life.” This well is clearly the grace of the Spirit, a stream proceeding from the living Fount. 
The Holy Spirit, then, is also the Fount of eternal life. 


181. You observe, then, from His words that the unity of the divine greatness is pointed out, and that 
Christ cannot be denied to be a Fount even by heretics, since the Spirit, too, is called a Fount. And as the 
Spirit is called a river, so, too, the Father said: “Behold, I come down upon you like a river of peace, and 
like a stream overflowing the glory of the Gentiles.” And who can doubt that the Son of God is the River of 
life, from Whom the streams of eternal life flowed forth? 


182. Good, then, is this water, even the grace of the Spirit. Who will give this Fount to my breast? Let it 
spring up in me, let that which gives eternal life flow upon me. Let that Fount overflow upon us, and not 
flow away. For Wisdom says: “Drink water out of thine own vessels, and from the founts of thine own 
wells, and let thy waters flow abroad in thy streets.” How shall I keep this water that it flow not forth, that 
it glide not away? How shall I preserve my vessel, lest any crack of sin penetrating it, should let the water 
of eternal life exude? Teach us, Lord Jesus, teach us as Thou didst teach Thine apostles, saying: “Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures upon the earth, where rust and moth destroy, and where thieves break 
through and steal.” 


182. For He intimates that the thief is the unclean spirit, who cannot find entrance into those who walk in 
the light of good works, but if he has caught any one in the darkness of earthly desires, and in the midst of 
the enjoyment of earthly pleasures, he spoils them of all the flower of eternal virtue. And therefore the 
Lord says: “Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither rust nor moth destroy, and where 
thieves do not break through and steal. For where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also.” 


183. Our rust is wantonness, our rust is lust, our rust is luxury, which dim the keen vision of the mind with 
the filth of vices. Again, our moth is Arius, our moth is Photinus, who rend the holy vesture of the Church 
with their impiety, and desiring to separate the indivisible unity of the divine power, gnaw the precious 
veil of faith with sacrilegious tooth. The water is spilt if Arius has imprinted his tooth, it flows away if 
Photinus has planted his sting in any one’s vessel. We are but of common clay, we quickly feel vices. But 
no one says to the potter, “Why hast Thou made me thus?” For though our vessel be but common, yet one 
is in honour, another in dishonour. Do not then lay open thy pool, dig not with vices and crimes, lest any 
one say: “He hath opened a pool and digged it, and is fallen into the pit which he made.” 


184. If you seek Jesus, forsake the broken cisterns, for Christ was wont to sit not by a pool but by a well. 
There that Samaritan woman found Him, she who believed, she who wished to draw water. Although you 
ought to have come in early morning, nevertheless if you come later, even at the sixth hour, you will find 
Jesus wearied with His journey. He is weary, but it is through thee, because He has long sought thee, thy 
unbelief has long wearied Him. Yet He is not offended if thou only comest, He asks to drink Who is about 
to give. But He drinks not the water of a stream flowing by, but thy salvation; He drinks thy good 
dispositions, He drinks the cup, that is, the Passion which atoned for thy sins, that thou drinking of His 
sacred blood mightest quench the thirst of this world. 


185. So Abraham gained God after he had dug the well. So Isaac, while walking by the well, received that 
wife who was coming to him as a type of the Church. Faithful he was at the well, unfaithful at the pool. 
Lastly, too, Rebecca, as we read, found him who sought her at the well, and the harlots washed 
themselves in the blood in the pool of Jezebel. 


Book II 


Introduction. 


The Three Persons of the Godhead were not unknown to the judges of old nor to Moses, for the equality of 
the Son with the Father, as well as of the Three Persons amongst Themselves, is laid down both elsewhere 
and by him. Samson also enjoyed the assistance of the Holy Spirit, his history is touched upon and shown 
to be in some points typical of the Church and her mysteries. When the Holy Spirit left Samson he fell into 
various calamities, and St. Ambrose explains the spiritual significance of his shorn locks. 


1. Even in reading the first book of the ancient history it is made clear both that the sevenfold grace of the 
Spirit shone forth in the judges themselves of the Jews, and that the mysteries of the heavenly sacraments 
were made known by the Spirit, of Whose eternity Moses was not ignorant. Then, too, at the very 
beginning of the world, and indeed before its beginning, he conjoined Him with God, Whom he knew to be 
eternal before the beginning of the world. For if any one takes good heed he will recognize in the 
beginning both the Father, the Son, and the Spirit. For of the Father it is written: “In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.” Of the Spirit it is said: “The Spirit was borne upon the waters.” And 
well in the beginning of creation is there set forth the figure of baptism whereby the creature had to be 
purified. And of the Son we read that He it is Who divided light from darkness, for there is one God the 
Father Who speaks, and one God the Son Who acts. 


2. But, again, that you may not think that there was assumption in the bidding of Him Who spoke, or 
inferiority on the part of Him Who carried out the bidding, the Father acknowledges the Son as equal to 
Himself in the execution of the work, saying: “Let Us make man after Our image and likeness.” For the 
common image and the working and the likeness can signify nothing but the oneness of the same Majesty. 


3. But that we may more fully recognize the equality of the Father and the Son, as the Father spoke, the 
Son made, so, too, the Father works and the Son speaks. The Father works, as it is written: “My Father 
worketh hitherto.” You find it said to the Son: “Say the word and he shall be healed.” And the Son says to 
the Father: “I will that where I am, they too shall be with Me.” The Father did what the Son said. 


4. But neither was Abraham ignorant of the Holy Spirit; he saw Three and worshipped One, for there is 
one God, one Lord, and one Spirit. And so there is a oneness of honour, because there is a oneness of 
power. 


5. And why should I speak of all one by one? Samson, born by the divine promise, had the Spirit 
accompanying him, for we read: “The Lord blessed him, and the Spirit of the Lord began to be with him in 
the camp.” And so foreshadowing the future mystery, he demanded a wife of the aliens, which, as it is 
written, his father and mother knew not of, because it was from the Lord. And rightly was he esteemed 
stronger than others, because the Spirit of the Lord guided him, under Whose guidance he alone put to 
flight the people of the aliens, and at another time inaccessible to the bite of the lion, he, unconquerable 
in his strength, tore him asunder with his hands. Would that he had been as careful to preserve grace, as 
strong to overcome the beast! 


6. And perhaps this was not only a prodigy of valour, but also a mystery of wisdom, an utterance of 
prophecy. For it does not seem to have been without a purpose that, as he was going to his marriage, a 
roaring lion met him, which he tore asunder with his hands, in whose body, when about to enjoy the 
wished-for wedlock, he found a swarm of bees, and took honey from its mouth, which he gave to his father 
and mother to eat. The people of the Gentiles which believed had honey, the people which was before 
savage is now the people of Christ. 


7. Nor is the riddle without mystery, which he set forth to his companions: “Out of the eater came forth 
meat, and out of the strong came forth sweetness.” And there was a mystery up to the point of the three 
days in which its answer was sought in vain, which could not be made known except by the faith of the 
Church, on the seventh day, the time of the Law being completed, after the Passion of the Lord. For thus 
you find that the apostles did not understand, “because Jesus was not yet glorified.” 


8. “What,” answer they, “is sweeter than honey, and what is stronger than a lion?” To which he replied: “If 
ye had not farmed with my heifer, you would not have found out my riddle.” O divine mystery! O manifest 
sacrament! we have escaped from the slayer, we have overcome the strong one. The food of life is now 
there, where before was the hunger of a miserable death. Dangers are changed into safety, bitterness into 
sweetness. Grace came forth from the offence, power from weakness, and life from death. 


9. There are, however, who think on the other hand that the wedlock could not have been established 


unless the lion of the tribe of Judah had been slain; and so in His body, that is, the Church, bees were 
found who store up the honey of wisdom, because after the Passion of the Lord the apostles believed more 
fully. This lion, then, Samson as a Jew slew, but in it he found honey, as in the figure of the heritage which 
was to be redeemed, that the remnant might be saved according to the election of grace. 


10. “And the Spirit of the Lord,” it is said, “came upon him, and he went down to Ascalon, and smote thirty 
men of them.” For he could not fail to carry off the victory who saw the mysteries. And so in the garments 
they receive the reward of wisdom, the badge of intercourse, who resolve and answer the riddle. 


11. Here, again, other mysteries come up, in that his wife is taken away, and for this foxes set fire to the 
sheaves of the aliens. For their own cunning often deceives those who contend against divine mysteries. 
Wherefore it is said again in the Song of Songs: “Take us the little foxes which destroy the vineyards, that 
our vineyards may flourish.” He said well “little,” because the larger could not destroy the vineyards, 
though to the strong even the devil is weak. 


12. So, then, he (to sum up the story briefly, for the consideration of the whole passage is reserved for its 
own season) was unconquered so long as he kept the grace of the Spirit, as was the people of God chosen 
by the Lord, that Nazarite under the Law. Samson, then, was unconquered, and so invincible as to be able 
to smite a thousand men with the jawbone of an ass; so full of heavenly grace that when thirsty he found 
even water in the jawbone of an ass, whether you consider this as a miracle, or turn it to a mystery, 
because in the humility of the people of the Gentiles there would be both rest and triumph according to 
that which is written: “He that smiteth thee on the cheek, turn to him also the other.” For by this 
endurance of injuries, which the sacrament of baptism teaches, we triumph over the stings of anger, that 
having passed through death we may attain to the rest of the resurrection. 


13. Is that, then, Samson who broke ropes twisted with thongs, and new cords like weak threads? Is that 
Samson who did not feel the bonds of his hair fastened to the beam, so long as he had the grace of the 
Spirit? He, I say, after the Spirit of God departed from him, was greatly changed from that Samson Who 
returned clothed in the spoils of the aliens, but fallen from his greatness on the knees of a woman, 
caressed and deceived, is shorn of his hair. 


14. Was, then, the hair of his head of such importance that, so long as it remained, his strength should 
endure unconquered, but when his head was shorn the man should suddenly lose all his strength? It is not 
so, nor may we think that the hair of his head has such power. There is the hair of religion and faith; the 
hair of the Nazarite perfect in the Law, consecrated in sparingness and abstinence, with which she (a type 
of the Church), who poured ointment on the feet of the Lord, wiped the feet of the heavenly Word, for then 
she knew Christ also after the flesh. That hair it is of which it is said: “Thy hair is as flocks of goats,” 
growing on that head of which it is said: “The head of the man is Christ,” and in another place: “His head 
is as fine gold, and his locks like black pine-trees.” 


15. And so, also, in the Gospel our Lord, pointing out that some hairs are seen and known, says: “But even 
the hairs of your head are all numbered,” implying, indeed, acts of spiritual virtues, for God does not take 
care for our hair. Though, indeed, it is not absurd to believe that literally, seeing that according to His 
divine Majesty nothing can be hidden from Him. 


16. But what does it profit me, if God Himself knows all my hairs? That rather abounds and profits me, if 
the watchful witness of good works reward me with the gift of eternal life. And, in fine, Samson himself, 
declaring that these hairs are not mystical, says: “If 1 be shorn my strength will depart from me.” So much 
concerning the mystery, let us now consider the order of the passage. 


CHAPTER I 


The Spirit is the Lord and Power; and in this is not inferior to the Father and the Son. 


17. Above, you read that “the Lord blessed him, and the Spirit of the Lord began to go with him.” Farther 
on it is said: “And the Spirit of the Lord came upon him.” Again he says: “If I be shaven, my strength will 
depart from me.” After he was shaven, see what the Scripture says: “The Lord,” he says, “departed from 
him.” 


18. You see, then, that He Who went with him, Himself departed from him. The Same is, then, the Lord, 
Who is the Spirit of the Lord, that is, he called the Spirit of God, Lord, as also the Apostle says: “The Lord 
is the Spirit, now where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” You find, then, the Holy Spirit called the 
Lord; for the Holy Spirit and the Son are not one Person [unus] but one Substance [unum]. 


19. In this place he used the word Power, and implied the Spirit. For as the Father is Power, so, too, the 
Son is Power, and the Holy Spirit is Power. Of the Son you have read that Christ is “the Power of God and 
the Wisdom of God.” We read, too, that the Father is Power, as it is written: “Ye shall see the Son of Man 
sitting at the right hand of the Power of God.” He certainly named the Father Power, at Whose right hand 
the Son sits, as you read: “The Lord said unto My Lord, Sit Thou on My right hand.” And the Lord Himself 
named the Holy Spirit Power, when He said: “Ye shall receive Power when the Holy Spirit cometh upon 


” 


you. 


CHAPTER II 


The Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are One in counsel. 


20. For the Spirit Himself is Power, as you read: “The Spirit of Counsel and of Power (or might).” And as 
the Son is the Angel of great counsel, so, too, is the Holy Spirit the Spirit of Counsel, that you may know 
that the Counsel of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit is One. Counsel, not concerning any doubtful 
matters, but concerning those foreknown and determined. 


21. But that the Spirit is the Arbiter of the Divine Counsel, you may know even from this. For when above 
we showed that the Holy Spirit was the Lord of baptism, and read that baptism is the counsel of God, as 
you read, “But the Pharisees despised the counsel of God, not being baptized of Him,” it is quite clear that 
as there can be no baptism without the Spirit, so, too, the counsel of God is not without the Spirit. 


22. And that we may know more completely that the Spirit is Power, we ought to know that He was 
promised when the Lord said: “I will pour out of My Spirit upon all flesh.” He, then, Who was promised to 
us is Himself Power, as in the Gospel the same Son of God declared when He said: “And I will send the 
promise of the Father upon you, but do you remain in the city until ye be endued with power from on 
high.” 


23. And the Evangelist so far shows that the Spirit is Power, that St. Luke relates that He came down with 
great power, when he says: “And suddenly there was a sound from heaven, as though the Spirit were 
borne with great power.” 


24. But, again, that you may not suppose that this is to be referred to bodily things and perceptible to the 
senses, learn that the Spirit so descended as Christ is to descend, as you find: “They shall see the Son of 
Man coming in the clouds with great power and majesty.” 


25. For how should not the power and might be one, when the work is one, the judgment one, the temple 
one, the life-giving one, the sanctification one, and the kingdom also of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
one? 


CHAPTER III 


As to know the Father and the Son is life, so is it life to know the Holy Spirit; and therefore in the 
Godhead He is not to be separated from the Father. 


26. Let them say, then, wherein they think that there is an unlikeness in the divine operation. Since as to 
know the Father and the Son is life, as the Lord Himself declared, saying: “This is life eternal to know 
Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, Whom Thou hast sent,” so, too, to know the Holy Spirit is life. 
For the Lord said: “If ye love Me, keep My commandments, and I will ask the Father and He shall give you 
another Paraclete, that He may abide with you for ever, even the Spirit of Truth, Whom the world cannot 
receive, because it seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him, but ye know Him, for He is with you, and in you.” 


27. So, then, the world had not eternal life, because it had not received the Spirit; for where the Spirit is, 
there is eternal life; for the Spirit Himself it is Who effects eternal life. Wherefore I wonder why the 
Arians stir the question as to the only true God. For as it is eternal life to know the only true God, so, too, 
is it eternal life to know Jesus Christ; so, again, it is eternal life to know the Holy Spirit, Whom, as also the 
Father, the world does not see, and, as also the Son, does not know. But he who is not of this world has 
eternal life, and the Spirit, Who is the Light of eternal life, remains with him for ever. 


28. If the knowledge of the only true God confers the same benefit as the knowledge of the Son and of the 
Spirit, why do you sever the Son and the Spirit from the honour of the true God, when you do not sever 
Him from conferring the benefit? For of necessity you must either believe that this is the greatest gift of 
the only true Godhead, and will confess the only true Godhead as of the Father, so also of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit; or if you say that he, too, can give life eternal who is not true God, it will happen that you 
derogate rather from the Father, Whose work you do not consider to be the chief work of the only true 
Godhead, but one to be compared to the work of a creature. 


CHAPTER IV 
The Holy Spirit gives life, not in a different way from the Father and the Son, nor by a different working. 


29. And what wonder is it the Spirit works Life, Who quickens as does the Father and as does the Son? 
And who can deny that quickening is the work of the Eternal Majesty? For it is written: “Quicken Thy 
servant.” He, then, is quickened who is a servant, that is, man, who before had not life, but received the 
privilege of having it. 


30. Let us then see whether the Spirit is quickened, or Himself quickens. Now it is written: “The letter 
killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” So, then, the Spirit quickens. 


31. But that you may understand that the quickening of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit is no separate 
work, read how there is a oneness of quickening also, since God Himself quickens through the Spirit, for 
Paul said: “He Who raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies because of His 
Spirit Who dwelleth in you.” 


CHAPTER V 


The Holy Spirit, as well as the Father and the Son, is pointed out in holy Scripture as Creator, and the 
same truth was shadowed forth even by heathen writers, but it was shown most plainly in the Mystery of 
the Incarnation, after touching upon which, the writer maintains his argument from the fact that worship 
which is due to the Creator alone is paid to the Holy Spirit. 


32. But who can doubt that the Holy Spirit gives life to all things; since both He, as the Father and the 
Son, is the Creator of all things; and the Almighty Father is understood to have done nothing without the 
Holy Spirit; and since also in the beginning of the creation the Spirit moved upon the water. 


33. So when the Spirit was moving upon the water, the creation was without grace; but after this world 
being created underwent the operation of the Spirit, it gained all the beauty of that grace, wherewith the 
world is illuminated. And that the grace of the universe cannot abide without the Holy Spirit the prophet 
declared when he said: “Thou wilt take away Thy Spirit, and they will fail and be turned again into their 
dust. Send forth Thy Spirit, and they shall be made, and Thou wilt renew all the face of the earth.” Not 
only, then, did he teach that no creature can stand without the Holy Spirit, but also that the Spirit is the 
Creator of the whole creation. 


34. And who can deny that the creation of the earth is the work of the Holy Spirit, Whose work it is that it 
is renewed? For if they desire to deny that it was created by the Spirit, since they cannot deny that it must 
be renewed by the Spirit, they who desire to sever the Persons must maintain that the operation of the 
Holy Spirit is superior to that of the Father and the Son, which is far from the truth; for there is no doubt 
that the restored earth is better than it was created. Or if at first, without the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
the Father and the Son made the earth, but the operation of the Holy Spirit was joined on afterwards, it 
will seem that that which was made required His aid, which was then added. But far be it from any one to 
think this, namely, that the divine work should be believed to have a change in the Creator, an error 
brought in by Manicheus. 


35. But do we suppose that the substance of the earth exists without the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
without Whose work not even the expanse of the sky endures? For it is written: “By the Word of the Lord 
were the heavens established, and all the strength of them by the Spirit of His Mouth.” Observe what he 
says, that all the strength of the heavens is to be referred to the Spirit. For how should He Who was 
moving before the earth was made, be resting when it was being made? 


36. Gentile writers, following ours as it were through shadows, because they could not imbibe the truth of 
the Spirit, have pointed out in their verses that the Spirit within nourishes heaven and earth, and the 
glittering orbs of moon and stars. So they deny not that the strength of creatures exists through the 
Spirit, are we who read this to deny it? But you think that they refer to a Spirit produced of the air. If they 
declared a Spirit of the air to be the Author of all things, do we doubt that the Spirit of God is the Creator 
of all things? 


37. But why do I delay with matters not to the purpose? Let them accept a plain proof that there can be 
nothing which the Holy Spirit can be said not to have made; and that it cannot be doubted that all subsists 
through His operation, whether Angels, Archangels, Thrones, or Dominions; since the Lord Himself, 
Whom the Angels serve, was begotten by the Holy Spirit coming upon the Virgin, as, according to 
Matthew, the Angel said to Joseph: “Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take Mary thy wife, for that 
which shall be born of her is of the Holy Spirit.” And according to Luke, he said to Mary: “The Holy Spirit 
shall come upon thee.” 


38. The birth from the Virgin was, then, the work of the Spirit. The fruit of the womb is the work of the 
Spirit, according to that which is written: “Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the Fruit of thy 
womb.” The flower from the root is the work of the Spirit, that flower, I say, of which it was well 
prophesied: “A rod shall go forth from the root of Jesse, and a flower shall rise from his root.” The root of 
Jesse the patriarch is the family of the Jews, Mary is the rod, Christ the flower of Mary, Who, about to 
spread the good odour of faith throughout the whole world, budded forth from a virgin womb, as He 
Himself said: “I am the flower of the plain, a lily of the valley.” 


39. The flower, when cut, keeps its odour, and when bruised increases it, nor if torn off does it lose it; so, 
too, the Lord Jesus, on the gibbet of the cross, neither failed when bruised, nor fainted when torn; and 
when He was cut by that piercing of the spear, being made more beautiful by the colour of the outpoured 
Blood, He, as it were, grew comely again, not able in Himself to die, and breathing forth upon the dead 


Word, would not the order of the narrative have required that the source out of which all things were 
made by God through the Word should likewise be declared, if they had been in fact made out of 
anything? What, therefore, did not exist, the Scripture was unable to mention; and by not mentioning it, it 
has given us a clear proof that there was no such thing: for if there had been, the Scripture would have 
mentioned it. 


CHAPTER XXI 


A RETORT OF HERESY ANSWERED. THAT SCRIPTURE SHOULD IN SO MANY WORDS TELL US THAT THE WORLD 
WAS MADE OF NOTHING IS SUPERFLUOUS 


But, you will say to me, if you determine that all things were made of nothing, on the ground that it is not 
told us that anything was made out of pre-existent Matter, take care that it be not contended on the 
opposite side, that on the same ground all things were made out of Matter, because it is not likewise 
expressly said that anything was made out of nothing. Some arguments may, of course, be thus retorted 
easily enough; but it does not follow that they are on that account fairly admissible, where there is a 
diversity in the cause. For I maintain that, even if the Scripture has not expressly declared that all things 
were made out of nothing—just as it abstains (from saying that they were formed) out of Matter—there 
was no such pressing need for expressly indicating the creation of all things out of nothing, as there was 
of their creation out of Matter, if that had been their origin. Because, in the case of what is made out of 
nothing, the very fact of its not being indicated that it was made of any particular thing shows that it was 
made of nothing; and there is no danger of its being supposed that it was made of anything, when there is 
no indication at all of what it was made of. In the case, however, of that which is made out of something, 
unless the very fact be plainly declared, that it was made out of something, there will be danger, until it is 
shown of what it was made, first of its appearing to be made of nothing, because it is not said of what it 
was made; and then, should it be of such a nature as to have the appearance of having certainly been 
made of something, there will be a similar risk of its seeming to have been made of a far different material 
from the proper one, so long as there is an absence of statement of what it was made of. Then, if God had 
been unable to make all things of nothing, the Scripture could not possibly have added that He had made 
all things of nothing: (there could have been no room for such a statement,) but it must by all means have 
informed us that He had made all things out of Matter, since Matter must have been the source; because 
the one case was quite to be understood, if it were not actually stated, whereas the other case would be 
left in doubt unless it were stated. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THIS CONCLUSION CONFIRMED BY THE USAGE OF HOLY SCRIPTURE IN ITS HISTORY OF THE CREATION. 
HERMOGENES IN DANGER OF THE WOE PRONOUNCED AGAINST ADDING TO SCRIPTURE 


And to such a degree has the Holy Ghost made this the rule of His Scripture, that whenever anything is 
made out of anything, He mentions both the thing that is made and the thing of which it is made. “Let the 
earth,” says He, “bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after its kind, 
whose seed is in itself, after its kind. And it was so. And the earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding 
seed after its kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, after its kind.” And again: “And 
God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creatures that have life, and fowl that may fly 
above the earth through the firmament of heaven. And it was so. And God created great whales, and every 
living creature that moveth, which the waters brought forth abundantly, after their kind.” Again 
afterwards: “And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, cattle, and creeping 
thing, and beasts of the earth after their kind.” If therefore God, when producing other things out of 
things which had been already made, indicates them by the prophet, and tells us what He has produced 
from such and such a source (although we might ourselves suppose them to be derived from some source 
or other, short of nothing; since there had already been created certain things, from which they might 
easily seem to have been made); if the Holy Ghost took upon Himself so great a concern for our 
instruction, that we might know from what everything was produced, would He not in like manner have 
kept us well informed about both the heaven and the earth, by indicating to us what it was that He made 
them of, if their original consisted of any material substance, so that the more He seemed to have made 
them of nothing, the less in fact was there as yet made, from which He could appear to have made them? 
Therefore, just as He shows us the original out of which He drew such things as were derived from a 
given source, so also with regard to those things of which He does not point out whence He produced 
them, He confirms (by that silence our assertion) that they were produced out of nothing. “In the 
beginning,” then, “God made the heaven and the earth.” I revere the fulness of His Scripture, in which He 
manifests to me both the Creator and the creation. In the gospel, moreover, I discover a Minister and 
Witness of the Creator, even His Word. But whether all things were made out of any underlying Matter, I 
have as yet failed anywhere to find. Where such a statement is written, Hermogenes’ shop must tell us. If 
it is nowhere written, then let it fear the woe which impends on all who add to or take away from the 
written word. 


the gift of eternal life. On this flower, then, of the royal rod the Holy Spirit rested. 


40. A good rod, as some think, is the Flesh of the Lord, which, raising itself from its earthly root to 
heaven, bore around the whole world the sweet-smelling fruits of religion, the mysteries of the divine 
generation, pouring grace on the altars of heaven. 


41. So, then, we cannot doubt that the Spirit is Creator, Whom we know as the Author of the Lord’s 
Incarnation. For who can doubt when you find in the commencement of the Gospel that the generation of 
Jesus Christ was on this wise: “When Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came together she was 
found with child of [ex] the Holy Spirit.” 


42. For although most authorities read “de Spiritu,” yet the Greek from which the Latins translated have 
“ech pneumatos hagiou,” that is, “ex Spiritu Sancto.” For that which is “of” [ex] any one is either of his 
substance or of his power. Of his substance, as the Son, Who says: “I came forth of the Mouth of the Most 
High;” as the Spirit, “Who proceedeth from the Father;” of Whom the Son says: “He shall glorify Me, for 
He shall receive of Mine.” But of the power, as in the passage: “One God the Father, of Whom are all 
things.” 


43. How, then, was Mary with child of the Holy Spirit? If as of her substance, was the Spirit, then, 
changed into flesh and bones? Certainly not. But if the Virgin conceived as of His operation and power, 
who can deny that the Holy Spirit is Creator? 


44. How is it, too, that Job plainly set forth the Spirit as his Creator, saying: “The Spirit of God hath made 
me”? In one short verse he showed Him to be both Divine and Creator. If, then, the Spirit is Creator, He is 
certainly not a creature, for the Apostle has separated the Creator and the creature, saying: “They served 
the creature rather than the Creator.” 


45. He teaches that the Creator is to be served by condemning those who serve the creature, whereas we 
owe our service to the Creator. And since he knew the Spirit to be the Creator, he teaches that we ought 
to serve Him, saying: “Beware of the dogs, beware of the evil workers, beware of the concision, for we are 
the circumcision who serve the Spirit of God.” 


46. But if any one disputes because of the variations of the Latin codices, some of which heretics have 
falsified, let him look at the Greek codices, and observe that it is there written: “hoi pneumati Theou 
latreuontes,” which is, being translated, “who serve the Spirit of God.” 


47. So, then, when the same Apostle says that we ought to serve the Spirit, who asserts that we must not 
serve the creature, but the Creator; without doubt he plainly shows that the Holy Spirit is Creator, and is 
to be venerated with the honour due to the eternal Godhead; for it is written: “Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 


CHAPTER VI 


To those who object that according to the words of Amos the Spirit is created, the answer is made that the 
word is there understood of the wind, which is often created, which cannot be said of the Holy Spirit, 
since He is eternal, and cannot be dissolved in death, or by an heretical absorption into the Father. But if 
they pertinaciously contend that this passage was written of the Holy Spirit, St. Ambrose points out that 
recourse must be had to a spiritual Interpretation, for Christ by His coming established the thunder, that 
is, the force of the divine utterances, and by Spirit is signified the human soul as also the flesh assumed 
by Christ. And since this was created by each Person of the Trinity, it is thence argued that the Spirit, Who 
has before been affirmed to be the Creator of all things, was the Author of the Incarnation of the Lord. 


48. Nor does it escape my notice that heretics have been wont to object that the Holy Spirit appears to be 
a creature, because many of them use as an argument for establishing their impiety that passage of Amos, 
where he spoke of the blowing of the wind, as the words of the prophet made clear. For you read thus: 
“Behold, I am He that establish the thunders, and create the wind [spirit], and declare unto man his 
Christ, that make light and mist, and ascend upon high places, the Lord God Almighty is His Name.” 


49. If they make an argument of this, that he said “spirit” was created, Esdras taught us that spirit is 
created, saying in the fourth book: “And upon the second day Thou madest the spirit of the firmament,” 
yet, that we may keep to our point, is it not evident that in what Amos said the order of the passage shows 
that the prophet was speaking of the creation of this world? 


50. He begins as follows: “I am the Lord that establish the thunders and create the wind [spirit].” The 
order of the words itself teaches us; for if he had wished to speak of the Holy Spirit, he would certainly 
not have put the thunders in the first place. For thunder is not more ancient than the Holy Spirit; though 
they be ungodly, they still dare not say that. And then when we see what follows concerning light and 
mist, is it not plain that what is said is to be understood of the creation of this world? For we know by 
every-day experience, that when we have storms on this earth, thunders come first, blasts of wind follow 
on, the sky grows black with mists, and light shines again out of the darkness. For the blasts of wind are 


also called “spirits,” as it is written: “Fire and brimstone and the spirit of storm.” 


51. And that you might know that he called this “spirit,” he says: “establishing thunders and creating the 
wind [spirit].” For these are often created, when they take place. But the Holy Spirit is eternal, and if any 
one dares to call Him a creature, still he cannot say that He is daily created like the blast of the wind. 
Then, again, Wisdom herself, speaking after the mystery of the assumed Body, says: “The Lord created 
Me.” Although prophesying of things to come, yet, because the coming of the Lord was predestined, it is 
not said “creates” but “created Me;” that men might believe that the Body of Jesus was begotten of the 
Virgin Mary, not often, but once only. 


52. And so, as to that which the prophet declared as it were of the daily working of God in the thunder 
and the creation of the wind, it would be impious to understand any such thing of the Holy Spirit, Whom 
the ungodly themselves cannot deny to exist from before the world. Whence with pious asseveration we 
testify that He always exists, and abides ever. For neither can He Who before the world was moving upon 
the waters begin to be visible after the world’s creation; or else it would be allowable to suppose that 
there are many Holy Spirits, Who come into being by as it were a daily production. Far be it from any one 
to pollute himself with such impiety as to say that the Holy Spirit is frequently or ever created. For I do 
not understand why He should be frequently created; unless perchance they believe that He dies 
frequently and so is frequently created. But how can the Spirit of life die? If, then, He cannot die, there is 
no reason why He should be often created. 


53. But they who think otherwise fall into this sacrilege, that they do not distinguish the Holy Spirit; who 
think that the Word Which was sent forth returns to the Father, and the Spirit Which was sent forth is 
reabsorbed into God, so that there should be a reabsorption and a kind of alternation of one changing 
himself into various forms; whereas the distinction between the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit always 
abiding and unchangeable, preserves the Unity of its power. 


54. But if any one thinks that the word of the prophet is to be explained with reference to the Holy Spirit, 
because it is said, “declaring unto men His Christ,” he will explain it more easily of the Lord’s Incarnation. 
For if it troubles you that he said Spirit, and therefore you think that this cannot well be explained of the 
mystery of the taking of human nature, read on in the Scriptures and you will find that all agrees most 
excellently with Christ, of Whom it is thoroughly fitting to think that He established the thunders by His 
coming, that is, the force and sound of the heavenly Scriptures, by the thunder, as it were, of which our 
minds are struck with astonishment, so that we learn to be afraid, and pay respect to the heavenly 
oracles. 


55. Lastly, in the Gospel the brothers of the Lord were called Sons of Thunder; and when the voice was 
uttered of the Father, saying, “I have both glorified it and will glorify it again,” the Jews said that it 
thundered on Him. For although they could not receive the grace of the truth, yet they confessed 
unwillingly, and in their ignorance were speaking mysteries, so that there resulted a great testimony of 
the Father to the Son. And in the Book of Job, too, the Scripture says: “And who knows when He will make 
the power of His thunder?” Certainly if these words pertained to the thunders of the heavens, he would 
have said that their force was already made, not about to be made. 


56. Therefore he referred the thunders to the words of the Lord, the sound of which went out into all the 
earth, and we understand the word “spirit” in this place of the soul, which He took endowed with reason 
and perfect; for Scripture often designates the soul of man by the word spirit, as you read: “Who creates 
the spirit of man within him.” So, too, the Lord signified His Soul by the word Spirit, when He said: “Into 
Thy hands I commend My Spirit.” 


57. And that you might know that he spoke of the coming down of Jesus, he added that He declared His 
Christ to men, for in His baptism He declared Him, saying: “Thou art My beloved Son, in Whom I am well 
pleased.” He declared Him on the mount, saying: “This is My beloved Son, hear ye Him.” He declared Him 
in His Passion, when the sun hid itself, and sea and earth trembled. He declared Him in the Centurion, 
who said: “Truly this was the Son of God.” 


58. We ought, then, to take this whole passage either to be simply to be understood of that state in which 
we here live and breathe, or of the mystery of the Lord’s Body; for if here it had been stated that the Holy 
Spirit was created, undoubtedly Scripture would elsewhere have declared the same, as we often read of 
the Son of God, Who according to the flesh was both made and created. 


59. But it is fitting that we should consider His Majesty in the very fact of His taking flesh for us, that we 
may see His divine power in the very taking of the Body. For as we read that the Father created the 
mystery of the Lord’s Incarnation, the Spirit too created it; and so too we read that Christ Himself created 
His own Body. For the Father created it, as it is written: “The Lord created Me,” and in another place, 
“God sent His Son, made of a woman, made under the law.” And the Spirit created the whole mystery, 
according to that which we read, for “Mary was found with child of the Holy Spirit.” 


60. You find, then, that the Father created and the Spirit created; learn, too, that the Son of God also 
created, when Solomon says: “Wisdom hath made herself a house.” How, then, can the Holy Spirit Who 


created the mystery of the Lord’s Incarnation, which is above all created things, be Himself a creature? 


61. As we have shown above generally that the Holy Spirit is our Creator according to the flesh in the 
outer man, let us now show that He is our Creator also according to the mystery of grace. And as the 
Father creates, so too does the Son create, and so too the Holy Spirit creates, as we read in the words of 
Paul: “For it is the gift of God, not of works, lest any one should boast. For we are His workmanship 
created in Christ Jesus in good works.” 


CHAPTER VII 


The Holy Spirit is no less the author of spiritual creation or regeneration than the Father and the Son. The 
excellence of that creation, and wherein it consists. How we are to understand holy Scripture, when it 
attributes a body or members to God. 


62. So, then, the Father creates in good works, and the Son also, for it is written: “But as many as 
received Him, to them gave He power to become the sons of God, even to them who believe on His Name; 
who were born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 


63. In like manner the Lord Himself also testifies that we are born again of the Spirit according to grace, 
saying: “That which is born of the flesh is flesh, because it is born of flesh; and that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit, because God is Spirit. Marvel not that I said unto you, Ye must be born again. The Spirit 
breatheth where He willeth, and thou hearest His voice, but knowest not whence He cometh or whither 
He goeth, so is every one who is born of the Spirit.” 


64. It is then clear that the Holy Spirit is also the Author of the grace of the Spirit, since we are created 
according to God, that we may be made the sons of God. So when He has taken us into His kingdom by 
the adoption of holy regeneration, do we deny Him that which is His? He has made us heirs of the new 
birth from above, do we claim the heritage and reject its Author? But the benefit cannot remain when its 
Author is shut out; the Author is not without the gift, nor the gift without the Author. If you claim the 
grace, believe the power; if you reject the power, do not ask for the grace. He who has denied the Spirit 
has at the same time denied the gift. For if the Author be of no account how can His gifts be precious? 
Why do we grudge the gifts we ourselves receive, diminish our hopes, repudiate our dignity, and deny our 
Comforter? 


65. But we cannot deny Him. Far be it from us to deny that which is so great, since the Apostle says: “But 
ye brethren, like Isaac, are the children of promise, but as then, he that is born after the flesh persecutes 
him that is after the Spirit.” Again certainly is understood from what has gone before, is born after the 
Spirit. He then who is born after the Spirit is born after God. Now we are born again when we are 
renewed in our inward affections and lay aside the oldness of the outer man. And so the Apostle says 
again: “But be ye renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on the new man which is created according 
to God in truth and righteousness and holiness.” Let them hear how the Scripture has signified the unity 
of the divine operation. He who is renewed in the spirit of his mind has put on the new man, which is 
created according to God. 


66. That more excellent regeneration is then the work of the Holy Spirit; and the Spirit is the Author of 
that new man which is created after the image of God, which no one will doubt to be better than this outer 
man of ours. Since the Apostle has pointed out that the one is heavenly, the other earthly, when he says: 
“As is the heavenly, such also are the heavenly.” 


67. Since, then, the grace of the Spirit makes that to be heavenly which it can create earthy, we ought to 
observe by reason though we be without instances. For in a certain place holy Job says: “As the Lord 
liveth, Who thus judgeth me, and the Almighty, Who hath brought my soul to bitterness (for the Spirit of 
God which is in my nostrils).” He certainly did not here signify by His Spirit the vital breath and bodily 
breathing passages, but signifies the nostrils of the inner man within him, wherewith he gathered in the 
fragrance of eternal life, and drew in the grace of the heavenly ointment as with a kind of twofold sense. 


68. For there are spiritual nostrils, as we read, which the spouse of the Word has, to whom it is said: “And 
the smell of thy nostrils;” and in another place: “The Lord smelled a smell of sweetness.” There are, then, 
as it were, inward members of a man, whose hands are considered to be in action, his ears in hearing, his 
feet in a kind of progress in a good work. And so from what is done we gather as it were figures of the 
members, for it is not suitable for us to imagine anything in the inner man after a fleshly manner. 


69. And there are some who suppose that God is fashioned after a bodily manner, when they read of His 
hand or finger, and they do not observe that these things are written not because of any fashion of a body, 
since in the Godhead are neither members nor parts, but are expressions of the oneness of the Godhead, 
that we may believe that it is impossible for either the Son or the Holy Spirit to be separated from God the 
Father; since the fulness of the Godhead dwells as it were bodily in the substance of the Trinity. For this 
reason, then, is the Son also called the Right Hand of the Father, as we read: “The Right Hand of the Lord 
hath done mighty things, the Right Hand of the Lord hath exalted me.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


St. Ambrose examines and refutes the heretical argument that because God is said to be glorified in the 
Spirit, and not with the Spirit, the Holy Spirit is therefore inferior to the Father. He shows that the 
particle in can be also used of the Son and even of the Father, and that on the other hand with may be said 
of creatures without any infringement on the prerogatives of the Godhead; and that in reality these 
prepositions simply imply the connection of the Three Divine Persons. 


70. But what wonder is it if foolish men question about words, when they do so even about syllables? For 
some think that a distinction should be made and that God should be praised in the Spirit, but not with the 
Spirit, and consider that the greatness of the Godhead is to be estimated from one syllable or some 
custom, arguing that if they consider that God should be glorified in the Spirit, they point to some office of 
the Holy Spirit, but that if they say that God receives glory or power with the Spirit, they seem to imply 
some association and communion of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 


71. But who can separate what is incapable of separation? who can divide that association which Christ 
shows to be inseparable? “Go,” says He, “baptize all nations in the Name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit.” Has He changed either a word or a syllable here concerning the Father or the Son or 
the Holy Spirit? Certainly not. But He says, in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit. The expression is the same for the Spirit as for the Father and for Himself. From which is inferred 
not any office of the Holy Spirit, but rather a sharing of honour or of working when we say “in the Spirit.” 


72. Consider, too, that this opinion of yours tends to the injury of the Father and the Son, for the latter did 
not say, “with the Name of the Father and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit,” but in the Name, and yet not 
any office but the power of the Trinity is expressed in this syllable, 


73. Lastly, that you may know that it is not a syllable which prejudices faith, but faith which commends a 
syllable, Paul also speaks in Christ. Christ is not less, because Paul spoke in Christ, as you find: “We speak 
before God in Christ.” As, then, the Apostle says that we speak in Christ, so, too, is that which we speak in 
the Spirit; as the Apostle himself said: “No man saith Lord Jesus, except in the Holy Spirit.” So, then, in 
this place not any subjection of the Holy Spirit, but a connection of grace is signified. 


74. And that you may know that distinction does not depend upon a syllable, he says also in another place: 
“And these indeed were you, but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the Name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of our God.” How many instances of this I can bring forward. For it 
is written: “Ye are all one in Christ Jesus,” and elsewhere: “To those sanctified in Christ Jesus,” and again: 
“That we might be the righteousness of God in Him,” and in another place: “Should fall from the chastity 
which is in Christ Jesus.” 


75. But what am I doing? For while I say that like things are written of the Son as of the Spirit, I am rather 
leading on to this, not that because it is written of the Son, therefore it would appear to be reverently 
written of the Holy Spirit, but that because the same is written of the Spirit, therefore men allege that the 
Son’s honour is lessened because of the Spirit. For say they, Is it written of God the Father? 


76. But let them learn that it is also said of God the Father: “In the Lord I will praise the word;” and 
elsewhere: “In God we will do mighty deeds;” and “My remembrance shall be ever in Thee;” and “In Thy 
Name will we rejoice;” and again in another place: “That his deeds may be manifested, that they are 
wrought in God;” and Paul: “In God Who created all things;” and again: “Paul and Silvanus and Timotheus 
to the Church of the Thessalonians in God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ;” and in the Gospel: “I in 
the Father and the Father in Me,” and “the Father that dwelleth in Me.” It is also written: “He that 
glorieth let him glory in the Lord;” and in another place: “Our life is hid with Christ in God.” Did he here 
ascribe more to the Son than to the Father in saying that we are with Christ in God? or does our state 
avail more than the grace of the Spirit, so that we can be with Christ and the Holy Spirit cannot? And 
when Christ wills to be with us, as He Himself said: “Father, I will that they whom Thou hast given Me be 
with Me where I am,” would He disdain to be with the Spirit? For it is written: “Ye coming together and 
my spirit with the power of the Lord Jesus.” Do we then come together in the power of the Lord, and dare 
to say that the Lord Jesus would not be willing to come together with the Spirit Who does not disdain to 
come together with us? 


77. So the Apostle thinks that it makes no difference which particle you use. For each is a conjunctive 
particle, and conjunction does not cause separation, for if it divided it would not be called a conjunction. 


78. What, then, moves you to say that to God the Father or to His Christ there is glory, life, greatness, or 
power, in the Holy Spirit, and to refuse to say with the Holy Spirit? Is it that you are afraid of seeming to 
join the Spirit with the Father and the Son? But hear what is written of the Spirit: “For the law of the 
Spirit is life in Christ Jesus.” And in another place God the Father says: “They shall worship Thee, and in 
Thee they shall make supplication.” God the Father says that we ought to pray in Christ; and do you think 
that it is any derogation to the Spirit if the glory of Christ is said to be in Him? 


79. Hear that what you are afraid to acknowledge of the Spirit, the Apostle did not fear to claim for 


himself; for he says: “To be dissolved and to be with Christ is much better.” Do you deny that the Spirit, 
through Whom the Apostle was made worthy of being with Christ, is with Christ? 


80. What, then, is the reason that you prefer saying that God or Christ is glorified in the Spirit rather than 
with the Spirit? Is it because if you say in the Spirit, the Spirit is declared to be less than Christ? Although 
your making the Lord greater or less is a matter which can be refuted, yet since we read, “For Christ was 
made sin for us, that we might be the righteousness of God in Him,” He is found chiefest in Whom we are 
found most low. So, too, elsewhere you read, “For in Him all things consist,” that is, in His power. And the 
things which consist in Him cannot be compared to Him, because they receive from His power the 
substance whereby they consist. 


81. Do you then understand that God so reigns in the Spirit that the power of the Spirit, as a kind of 
source of substance, imparts to God the origin of His rule? But this is impious. And so our predecessors 
spoke of the unity of power of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, when they said that the glory of 
Christ was with the Spirit, that they might declare their inseparable connection. 


82. For how is the Holy Spirit separated from the Son, since “the Spirit Himself beareth witness with our 
spirit that we are sons of God, and if sons, also heirs, heirs, indeed, of God and joint-heirs with Christ.” 
Who, then, is so foolish as to wish to dissever the eternal conjunction of the Spirit and Christ, when the 
Spirit by Whom we are made joint-heirs with Christ conjoins even what is severed. 


83. “If so be,” he says, “we suffer with Him, that we may be also glorified together.” If we then shall be 
glorified together with Christ through the Spirit, how do we refuse to admit that the Spirit Himself is 
glorified together with Christ? Do we dissociate the life of Christ and of the Holy Spirit when the Spirit 
says that we shall live together with the Son of God? For the Apostle says: “If we be dead with Christ we 
believe that we shall also live with Him;” and then again: “For if we suffer with Him we shall also live with 
Him, and not only shall we live with Him, but shall be also glorified with Him, and not only be glorified but 
shall also reign with Him.” 


84. No division, then, is implied in those particles, for each is a particle of conjunction. And lastly, we 
often find in holy Scripture the one inserted and the other understood, as it is written: “I will enter into 
Thy house in whole burnt-offerings,” that is, “with whole burnt-offerings;” and in another place: “He 
brought them forth in silver and gold,” that is, “with silver and gold.” And elsewhere the Psalmist says: 
“Wilt Thou not go forth with us in our hosts?” for that which is really meant, “with our hosts.” So, then, in 
the use of the expression no lessening of honour can be implied, and nothing ought to be deduced 
derogatory to the honour of the Godhead, it is necessary that with the heart man should believe unto 
righteousness, and that out of the faith of the heart confession should be made in the mouth unto 
salvation. But they who believe not with the heart spread what is derogatory with their mouth. 


CHAPTER IX 


A passage of St. Paul abused by heretics, to prove a distinction between the Divine Persons, is explained, 
and it is proved that the whole passage can be rightly said of each Person, though it refers specially to the 
Son. It is then proved that each member of the passage is applicable to each Person, and as to say, of Him 
are all things is applicable to the Father, so may all things are through Him and in Him also be said of 
Him. 


85. Another similar passage is that which they say implies difference, where it is written: “But to us there 
is one Father, of Whom are all things and we unto Him, and one Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom are all 
things, and we through Him.” For they pretend that when it is said “of Him,” the matter is signified, when 
“through Him,” either the instrument of the work or some office, but when it is said “in Him,” either the 
place or the time in which all things that are made are seen. 


86. So, then, their desire is to prove that there is some difference of substance, being anxious to make a 
distinction between as it were the instrument, and the proper worker or author, and also between time or 
place and the instrument. But is the Son, then, alien as regards His Nature from the Father, because an 
instrument is alien from the worker or author? or is the Son alien from the Spirit, because either time or 
place is not of the same class as an instrument? 


87. Compare now our assertions. They will have it that matter is of God as though of the nature of God, as 
when you say that a chest is made of wood or a statue of stone; that after this fashion matter has come 
forth from God, and that the same matter has been made by the Son as if by some sort of instrument; so 
that they declare that the Son is not so much the Artificer as the instrument of the work; and that all 
things have been made in the Spirit, as if in some place or time; they attribute each part severally to each 
Person severally and deny that all are in common. 


88. But we show that all things are so of God the Father, that God the Father has suffered no loss because 
all things are either through Him or in Him, and yet all things are not of Him as if of matter; then, too, 
that all things are through the Lord the Son, so that He is not deprived of the attribute that all things are 
of the Son and in Him; and that all things are in the Spirit, so that we may teach that all things are 


through the Spirit, and all things from the Spirit. 


89. For these particles, like those of which we have spoken before, imply each other. For the Apostle did 
not so say, All things are of God, and all things are through the Son, as to signify that the substance of the 
Father and the Son could be severed, but that he might teach that by a distinction without confusion the 
Father is one, the Son another. Those particles, then, are not as it were in opposition to each other, but 
are as it were allied and agreed, so as often to suit even one Person, as it is written: “For of Him, and 
through Him, and in Him are all things.” 


90. But if you really consider whence the passage is taken you will have no doubt that it is said of the Son. 
For the Apostle says, according to the prophecy of Isaiah, “Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who 
hath been His counsellor?” And he adds: “For of Him and in Him are all things.” Which Isaiah had said of 
the Artificer of all, as you read: “Who hath measured out the water with his hand, and the heaven with a 
span, and all the earth with his closed hand? Who hath placed the mountains in scales and the hills in a 
balance? Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been His counsellor?” 


91. And the Apostle added: “For of Him, and through Him, and in Him are all things.” What is “of Him”? 
That the nature of everything is of His will, and He is the Author of all things which have come into being. 
“Through Him” means what? That the establishment and continuance of all things is His gift. What is “in 
Him”? That all things by a wonderful kind of longing and unspeakable love look upon the Author of their 
life, and the Giver of their graces and functions, according to that which is written: “The eyes of all look 
unto Thee,” and “Thou openest Thine hand and fillest every living creature with Thy good pleasure.” 


92. And of the Father, too, you may rightly say “of Him,” for of Him was the operative Wisdom, Which of 
His own and the Father’s will gave being to all things which were not. “Through Him,” because all things 
were made through His Wisdom. “In Him,” because He is the Fount of substantial Life, in Whom we live 
and move and have our being. 


93. Of the Spirit also, as being formed by Him, strengthened by Him, established in Him, we receive the 
gift of eternal life. 


94. Since, then, these expressions seem suitable either to the Father or the Son or the Holy Spirit, it is 
certain that nothing derogatory is spoken of in them, since we both say that many things are of the Son, 
and many through the Father, as you find it said of the Son: “That we may be increased through all things 
in Him, Who is Christ the Head, from Whom,” says he, “the whole body, framed and knit together through 
every joint of the supply for the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body unto the building up 
of itself in love.” And again, writing to the Colossians of those who have not the knowledge of the Son of 
God, he says: “Because they hold not the Head, from Whom all the body being supplied and joined 
together through joints and bands, increaseth to the increase of God.” For we said above that Christ is the 
Head of the Church. And in another place you read: “Of His fulness have all we received.” And the Lord 
Himself said: “He shall take of Mine and show it unto you.” And before, He said: “I perceive that virtue is 
gone out of Me.” 


95. In like manner that you may recognize the Unity, it is also said of the Spirit: “For he that soweth in the 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap eternal life.” And John says: “Hereby we know that He is in us because He 
hath given us of His Spirit.” And the Angel says: “That Which shall be born of her is of the Holy Spirit.” 
And the Lord says: “That which is born of the Spirit is Spirit.” 


96. So, then, as we read that all things are of the Father, so, too, that all things can be said to be of the 
Son, through Whom are all things; and we are taught by proof that all things are of the Spirit in Whom are 
all things. 


97. Now let us consider whether we can teach that anything is through the Father. But it is written: “Paul 
the servant of Christ through the will of God;” and elsewhere: “Wherefore thou art now not a servant but 
a son, and if a son an heir also through God;” and again: “As Christ rose from the dead by the glory of 
God.” And elsewhere God the Father says to the Son: “Behold proselytes shall come to Thee through Me.” 


98. You will find many other passages, if you look for things done through the Father. Is, then, the Father 
less because we read that many things are in the Son and of the Son, and find in the heavenly Scriptures 
very many things done or given through the Father? 


99. But in like manner we also read of many things done through the Spirit, as you find: “But God hath 
revealed them to us through His Spirit;” and in another place: “Keep the good deposit through the Holy 
Spirit;” and to the Ephesians: “to be strengthened through His Spirit;” and to the Corinthians: “To another 
is given through the Spirit the word of wisdom;” and in another place: “But if through the Spirit ye mortify 
the deeds of the flesh, ye shall live;” and above: “He Who raised Christ from the dead shall also quicken 
your mortal bodies through the indwelling of His Spirit in you.” 


100. But perhaps some one may say, Show me that we can read expressly that all things are of the Son, or 
that all things are of the Spirit. But I reply, Let them also show that it is written that all things are through 


the Father. But since we have proved that these expressions suit either the Father or the Son or the Holy 
Spirit, and that no distinction of the divine power can arise from particles of this kind, there is no doubt 
but that all things are of Him through Whom all things are; and that all things are through Him through 
Whom all are; and that we must understand that all things are through Him or of Him in Whom all are. 
For every creature exists both of the will, and through the operation and in the power of the Trinity, as it 
is written: “Let Us make man after Our image and likeness;” and elsewhere: “By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens established, and all their power by the Spirit of His mouth.” 


CHAPTER X 


Being about to prove that the will, the calling, and the commandment of the Trinity is one, St. Ambrose 
shows that the Spirit called the Church exactly as the Father and the Son did, and proves this by the 
selection of SS. Paul and Barnabas, and especially by the mission of St. Peter to Cornelius. And by the way 
he points out how in the Apostle’s vision the calling of the Gentiles was shadowed forth, who having been 
before like wild beasts, now by the operation of the Spirit lay aside that wildness. Then having quoted 
other passages in support of this view, he shows that in the case of Jeremiah cast into a pit by Jews, and 
rescued by Abdemelech, is a type of the slighting of the Holy Spirit by the Jews, and of His being 
honoured by the Gentiles. 


101. And not only is the operation of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit everywhere one but also there is one 
and the same will, calling, and giving of commands, which one may see in the great and saving mystery of 
the Church. For as the Father called the Gentiles to the Church, saying: “I will call her My people which 
was not My people, and her beloved who was not beloved;” and elsewhere: “My house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all nations,” so, too, the Lord Jesus said that Paul was chosen by Him to call forth and 
gather together the Church, as you find it said by the Lord Jesus to Ananias: “Go, for he is a chosen vessel 
unto Me to bear My name before all nations.” 


102. As, then, God the Father called the Church, so, too, Christ called it, and so, too, the Spirit called it, 
saying: “Separate Me Paul and Barnabas for the work to which I have called them.” “So,” it is added, 
“having fasted and prayed, they laid hands on them and sent them forth. And they, being sent forth by the 
Holy Spirit, went down to Seleucia.” So Paul received the apostleship by the will not only of Christ, but 
also of the Holy Spirit, and hastened to gather together the Gentiles. 


103. And not only Paul, but also, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, Peter. For when he had seen in his 
prayer heaven opened and a certain vessel tied at the four corners, as it were a sheet in which were all 
kinds of four-footed beasts and wild beasts and fowls of the air, “a voice came to him saying, Arise, Peter, 
kill and eat. And Peter said, Be it far from me, Lord, I have never eaten anything common or unclean. And 
again a voice came to him, saying, What God hath cleansed call not thou common. And this was done 
three times, and the vessel was received back into heaven.” And so when Peter was silently thinking over 
this with himself, and the servants of Cornelius appointed by the Angel had come to him, the Spirit said to 
him, “Lo, men are seeking thee, rise therefore, and go down and go with them; doubt not, for I have sent 
thee.” 


104. How clearly did the Holy Spirit express His own power! First of all in that He inspired him who was 
praying, and was present to him who was entreating; then when Peter, being called, answered, “Lord,” 
and so was found worthy of a second message, because he acknowledged the Lord. But the Scripture 
declares Who that Lord was, for He Whom he had answered spoke to him when he answered. And the 
following words show the Spirit clearly revealed, for He Who formed the mystery made known the 
mystery. 


105. Notice, also, that the appearance of the mystery three times repeated expressed the operation of the 
Trinity. And so in the mysteries the threefold question is put, and the threefold answer made, and no one 
can be cleansed but by a threefold confession. For which reason, also, Peter in the Gospel is asked three 
times whether he loves the Lord, that by the threefold answer the bonds of the guilt he had contracted by 
denying the Lord might be loosed. 


106. Then, again, because the Angel is sent to Cornelius, the Holy Spirit speaks to Peter: “For the eyes of 
the Lord are over the faithful of the earth.” Nor is it without a purpose that when He had said before, 
“What God hath cleansed call not thou common,” the Holy Spirit came upon the Gentiles to purify them, 
when it is manifest that the operation of the Spirit is a divine operation. But Peter, when sent by the Spirit, 
did not wait for the command of God the Father, but acknowledged that that message was from the Spirit 
Himself, and the grace that of the Spirit Himself, when he said: “If, then, God has granted them the same 
grace as to us, who was I that I should resist God?” 


107. It is, then, the Holy Spirit Who has delivered us from that Gentile impurity. For in those kinds of four- 
footed creatures and wild beasts and birds there was a figure of the condition of man, which appears 
clothed with the bestial ferocity of wild beasts unless it grows gentle by the sanctification of the Spirit. 
Excellent, then, is that grace which changes the rage of beasts into the simplicity of the Spirit: “For we 
also were aforetime foolish, unbelieving, erring, serving divers lusts and pleasures. But now by the 


renewing of the Spirit we begin to be heirs of Christ, and joint-heirs with the Angels.” 


108. Therefore the holy prophet David, seeing in the Spirit that we should from wild beasts become like 
the dwellers in heaven, says, “Rebuke the wild beasts of the wood,” evidently signifying, not the wood 
disturbed by the running of wild beasts, and shaken with the roaring of animals, but that wood of which it 
is written: “We found it in the fields of the wood.” In which, as the prophet said: “The righteous shall 
flourish as the palm-tree, and shall be multiplied as the cedar which is in Libanus.” That wood which, 
shaken in the tops of the trees spoken of in prophecy, shed forth the nourishment of the heavenly Word. 
That wood into which Paul entered indeed as a ravening wolf, but went forth as a shepherd, for “their 
sound is gone out into all the earth.” 


109. We then were wild beasts, and therefore the Lord said: “Beware of false prophets, which come in 
sheep’s clothing, but inwardly are ravening wolves.” But now, through the Holy Spirit, the rage of lions, 
the spots of leopards, the craft of foxes, the rapacity of wolves, have passed away from our feelings; great, 
then, is the grace which has changed earth to heaven, that the conversation of us, who once were 
wandering as wild beasts in the woods, might be in heaven. 


110. And not only in this place, but also elsewhere in the same book, the Apostle Peter declared that the 
Church was built by the Holy Spirit. For you read that he said: “God, Which knoweth the hearts of men, 
bare witness, giving them the Holy Spirit, even as also to us; and He made no distinction between us and 
them, purifying their hearts by faith.” In which is to be considered, that as Christ is the Cornerstone, Who 
joined together both peoples into one, so, too, the Holy Spirit made no distinction between the hearts of 
each people, but united them. 


111. Do not, then, like a Jew, despise the Son, Whom the prophets foretold; for you would despise also the 
Holy Spirit, you would despise Isaiah, you would despise Jeremiah, whom he who was chosen of the Lord 
raised with rags and cords from the pit of that Jewish abode. For the people of the Jews, despising the 
word of prophecy, had cast him into the pit. Nor was there found any one of the Jews to draw the prophet 
out, but one Ethiopian Abdemelech, as the Scripture testifies. 


112. In which account is a very beautiful figure, that is to say, that we, sinners of the Gentiles, black 
beforehand through our transgressions, and aforetime fruitless, raised from the depth the word of 
prophecy which the Jews had thrust down, as it were, into the mire of their mind and carnality. And 
therefore it is written: “Ethiopia shall stretch out her hand unto God.” In which is signified the 
appearance of holy Church, who says in the Song of Songs: “I am black and comely, O daughters of 
Jerusalem;” black through sin, comely through grace; black by natural condition, comely through 
redemption, or certainly, black with the dust of her labours. So she is black while fighting, is comely when 
she is crowned with the ornaments of victory. 


113. And fittingly is the prophet raised by cords, for the faithful writer said: “The lines are fallen unto me 
in pleasant places.” And fittingly with rags; for the Lord Himself, when those who had been first invited to 
the marriage made excuse, sent to the partings of the highways, that as many as were found, both bad 
and good, should be invited to the marriage. With these rags, then, He lifted the word of prophecy from 
the mire. 


CHAPTER XI 


We shall follow the example of Abdemelech, if we believe that the Son and Holy Spirit know all things. 
This knowledge is attributed in Scripture to the Spirit, and also to the Son. The Son is glorified by the 
Spirit, as also the Spirit by the Son. Also, inasmuch as we read that the Father, the Son, and the Spirit say 
and reveal the same things, we must acknowledge in Them a oneness of nature and knowledge. Lastly, 
that the Spirit searcheth the deep things of God is not a mark of ignorance, since the Father and the Son 
are likewise said to search, and Paul, although chosen by Christ, yet was taught by the Spirit. 


114. And you, too, shall be Abdemelech, that is, chosen by the Lord, if you raise the Word of God from the 
depth of Gentile ignorance; if you believe that the Son of God is not deceived, that nothing escapes His 
knowledge, that He is not ignorant of what is going to be. And the Holy Spirit also is not deceived, of 
Whom the Lord says: “But when He, the Spirit of Truth, shall come, He shall lead you into all truth.” He 
Who says all passes by nothing, neither the day nor the hour, neither things past nor things to come. 


115. And that you may know that He both knows all things, and foretells things to come, and that His 
knowledge is one with that of the Father and the Son, hear what the Truth of God says concerning Him: 
“For He shall not speak from Himself, but what things He shall hear shall He speak, and He shall declare 
unto you the things that are to come.” 


116. Therefore, that you may observe that He knows all things, when the Son said: “But of that day and 
hour knoweth no one, not even the Angels of heaven,” He excepted the Holy Spirit. But if the Holy Spirit 
is excepted from ignorance, how is the Son of God not excepted? 


117. But you say that He numbered the Son of God also with the Angels. He numbered the Son indeed, 


but He did not number the Spirit also. Confess, then, either that the Holy Spirit is greater than the Son of 
God, so as to speak now not only as an Arian, but even as a Photinian, or acknowledge to what you ought 
to refer it that He said that the Son knew not. For as man He could [in His human nature] be numbered 
with creatures Who were created. 


118. But if you are willing to learn that the Son of God knows all things, and has foreknowledge of all, see 
that those very things which you think to be unknown to the Son, the Holy Spirit received from the Son. 
He received them, however, through Unity of Substance, as the Son received from the Father. “He,” says 
He, “shall glorify Me, for He shall receive of Mine and shall declare it unto you. All things whatsoever the 
Father hath are Mine, therefore said I, He shall receive of Mine, and shall declare it unto you.” What, 
then, is more clear than this Unity? What things the Father hath pertain to the Son; what things the Son 
hath the Holy Spirit also has received. 


119. Yet learn that the Son knows the day of judgment. We read in Zechariah: “And the Lord my God shall 
come, and all the saints with Him. In that day there shall not be light, but cold and frost, and it shall be 
one day, and that day is known unto the Lord.” This day, then, was known unto the Lord, Who shall come 
with His saints, to enlighten us by His second Advent. 


120. But let us continue the point which we have commenced concerning the Spirit. For in the passage we 
have brought forward you find that the Son says of the Spirit: “He shall glorify Me.” So, then, the Spirit 
glorifies the Son, as the Father also glorifies Him, but the Son of God also glorifies the Spirit, as we said 
above. He, then, is not weak who is the cause of the mutual glory through the Unity of the Eternal Light, 
nor is He inferior to the Spirit, of Whom this is true that He is glorified by the Spirit. 


122. And you too shall be chosen, if you believe that the Spirit spoke that which the Father spoke, and 
which the Son spoke. Paul, in fine, was therefore chosen because he so believed and so taught, since, as it 
is written, God “hath revealed to us by His Spirit that which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath 
entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love Him.” And therefore 
is He called the Spirit of revelation, as you read: “For God giveth to those who thus prepare themselves 
the Spirit of wisdom and revelation, that He may be known.” 


123. There is, then, a Unity of knowledge, since, as the Father, Who gives the Spirit of revelation, reveals, 
so also the Son reveals, for it is written: “No one knoweth the Son save the Father, neither doth any one 
know the Father save the Son, and he to whom the Son shall will to reveal Him.” He said more concerning 
the Son, not because He has more than the Father, but lest He should be supposed to have less. And not 
unfittingly is the Father thus revealed by the Son, for the Son knows the Father even as the Father knows 
the Son. 


124. Learn now that the Spirit too knows God the Father, for it is written that, “As no one knoweth the 
things of a man, save the spirit which is in him, so too the things of God no one knoweth save the Spirit of 
God.” “No one,” he says, “knoweth save the Spirit of God.” Is, then, the Son of God excluded? Certainly 
not, since neither is the Spirit excluded, when it is said: “And none knoweth the Father, save the Son.” 


125. Therefore the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are of one nature and of one knowledge. And the Spirit is 
not to be numbered with all things which were made by the Son, since He knew the Father, Whom (as it is 
written) who can know save the Son? But the Holy Spirit knows also. What then? When the totality of 
created things is spoken of, it follows that the Holy Spirit is not included. 


126. Now I should like them to answer what it is in man which knows the things of a man. Certainly that 
must be reasonable which surpasses the other powers of the soul, and by which the highest nature of man 
is estimated. What, then, is the Spirit, Who knows the deep things of God, and through Whom Almighty 
God is revealed? Is He inferior in the fulness of the Godhead Who is proved even by this instance to be of 
one substance with the Father? Or is He ignorant of anything Who knows the counsels of God, and His 
mysteries which have been hidden from the beginning? What is there that He knows not Who knows all 
things that are of God? For “the Spirit searcheth even the deep things of God.” 


127. But lest you should think that He searches things unknown, and so searches that He may learn that 
which He knows not, it is stated first that God revealed them to us through His Spirit, and at the same 
time in order that you may learn that the Spirit knows the things which are revealed to us through the 
Spirit Himself, it is said subsequently: “For who among men knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit 
of the man which is in him? so, too, the things of God knoweth no one save the Spirit of God.” If, then, the 
spirit of a man knows the things of a man, and knows them before it searches, can there be anything of 
God which the Spirit of God knows not? Of Whom the Apostle said not without a purpose, “The things of 
God knoweth no one, save the Spirit of God;” not that He knows by searching, but knows by nature; not 
that the knowledge of divine things is an accident in Him, but is His natural knowledge. 


128. But if this moves you that He said “searcheth,” learn that this is also said of God, inasmuch as He is 
the searcher of hearts and reins. For Himself said: “I am He that searcheth the heart and reins.” And of 
the Son of God you have also in the Epistle to the Hebrews: “Who is the Searcher of the mind and 
thoughts.” Whence it is clear that no inferior searches the inward things of his superior, for to know 


hidden things is of the divine power alone. The Holy Spirit, then, is a searcher in like manner as the 
Father, and the Son is a searcher in like manner, by the proper signification of which expression this is 
implied, that evidently there is nothing which He knows not, Whom nothing escapes. 


129. Lastly, he was chosen by Christ, and taught by the Spirit. For as he himself witnesses, having 
obtained through the Spirit knowledge of the divine secrets, he shows both that the Holy Spirit knows 
God, and has revealed to us the things which are of God, as the Son also has revealed them. And he adds: 
“But we received, not the spirit of this world, but the Spirit which is of God, that we might know the 
things that are given to us by God, which we also speak, not in persuasive words of man’s wisdom, but in 
manifestation of the Spirit and in the power of God.” 


CHAPTER XII 


After proof that the Spirit is the Giver of revelation equally with the Father and the Son, it is explained 
how the same Spirit does not speak of Himself; and it is shown that no bodily organs are to be thought of 
in Him, and that no inferiority is to be supposed from the fact of our reading that He hears, since the 
same would have to be attributed to the Son, and indeed even to the Father, since He hears the Son. The 
Spirit then hears and glorifies the Son in the sense that He revealed Him to the prophets and apostles, by 
which the Unity of operation of the Three Persons is inferred; and, since the Spirit does the same works as 
the Father, the substance of each is also declared to be the same. 


130. It has then been proved that like as God has revealed to us the things which are His, so too the Son, 
and so too the Spirit, has revealed the things of God. For our knowledge proceeds from one Spirit, 
through one Son to one Father; and from one Father through one Son to one Holy Spirit is delivered 
goodness and sanctification and the sovereign right of eternal power. Where, then, there is a 
manifestation of the Spirit, there is the power of God, nor can there be any distinction where the work is 
one. And therefore that which the Son says the Father also says, and that which the Father says the Son 
also says, and that which the Father and the Son say the Holy Spirit also says. 


131. Whence also the Son of God said concerning the Holy Spirit: “He shall not speak from Himself,” that 
is, not without the participation of the Father and Myself. For the Spirit is not divided and separated, but 
speaks what He hears. He hears, that is to say, by unity of substance and by the property of knowledge. 
For He receives not hearing by any orifices of the body, nor does the divine voice resound with any carnal 
measures, nor does He hear what He knows not; since commonly in human matters hearing produces 
knowledge, and yet not even in men themselves is there always bodily speech or fleshly hearing. For “he 
that speaketh in tongues,” it is said, “speaketh not to men but to God, for no one heareth, but in the Spirit 
he speaketh mysteries.” 


132. Therefore if in men hearing is not always of the body, do you require in God the voices of man’s 
weakness, and certain organs of fleshly hearing, when He is said to hear in order that we may believe that 
He knows? For we know that which we have heard, and we hear beforehand that we may be able to know; 
but in God Who knows all things knowledge goes before hearing. So in order to state that the Son is not 
ignorant of what the Father wills, we say that He has heard; but in God there is no sound nor syllable, 
such as usually signify the indication of the will; but oneness of will is comprehended in hidden ways in 
God, but in us is shown by signs. 


133. What means, then, “He shall not speak from Himself”? This is, He shall not speak without Me; for He 
speaks the truth, He breathes wisdom. He speaks not without the Father, for He is the Spirit of God; He 
hears not from Himself, for all things are of God. 


134. The Son received all things from the Father, for He Himself said: “All things have been delivered unto 
Me from My Father.” All that is the Father’s the Son also has, for He says again: “All things which the 
Father hath are Mine.” And those things which He Himself received by Unity of nature, the Spirit by the 
same Unity of nature received also from Him, as the Lord Jesus Himself declares, when speaking of His 
Spirit: “Therefore said I, He shall receive of Mine and shall declare it unto you.” Therefore what the Spirit 
says is the Son’s, what the Son hath given is the Father’s. So neither the Son nor the Spirit speaks 
anything of Himself. For the Trinity speaks nothing external to Itself. 


135. But if you contend that this is an argument for the weakness of the Holy Spirit, and for a kind of 
likeness to the lowliness of the body, you will also make it an argument to the injury of the Son, because 
the Son said of Himself: “As I hear I judge,” and “The Son can do nothing else than what He seeth the 
Father doing.” For if that be true, as it is, which the Son said: “All things which the Father hath are Mine,” 
and the Son according to the Godhead is One with the Father, One by natural substance, not according to 
the Sabellian falsehood; that which is one by the property of substance certainly cannot be separated, and 
so the Son cannot do anything except what He has heard of the Father, for the Word of God endures 
forever, nor is the Father ever separated from the operation of the Son; and that which the Son works He 
knows that the Father wills, and what the Father wills the Son knows how to work. 


136. Lastly, that one may not think that there is any difference of work either in time or in order between 


CHAPTER XXIII 


HERMOGENES PURSUED TO ANOTHER PASSAGE OF SCRIPTURE. THE ABSURDITY OF HIS INTERPRETATION 
EXPOSED 


But he draws an argument from the following words, where it is written: “And the earth was without form, 
and void.” For he resolves the word earth into Matter, because that which is made out of it is the earth. 
And to the word was he gives the same direction, as if it pointed to what had always existed unbegotten 
and unmade. It was without form, moreover, and void, because he will have Matter to have existed 
shapeless and confused, and without the finish of a maker’s hand. Now these opinions of his I will refute 
singly; but first I wish to say to him, by way of general answer: We are of opinion that Matter is pointed at 
in these terms. But yet does the Scripture intimate that, because Matter was in existence before all, 
anything of like condition was even formed out of it? Nothing of the kind. Matter might have had 
existence, if it so pleased—or rather if Hermogenes so pleased. It might, I say, have existed, and yet God 
might not have made anything out of it, either as it was unsuitable to Him to have required the aid of 
anything, or at least because He is not shown to have made anything out of Matter. Its existence must 
therefore be without a cause, you will say. Oh, no! certainly not without cause. For even if the world were 
not made out of it, yet a heresy has been hatched there from; and a specially impudent one too, because it 
is not Matter which has produced the heresy, but the heresy has rather made Matter itself. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
EARTH DOES NOT MEAN MATTER AS HERMOGENES WOULD HAVE IT 


I now return to the several points by means of which he thought that Matter was signified. And first I will 
inquire about the terms. For we read only of one of them, Earth; the other, namely Matter, we do not meet 
with. I ask, then, since Matter is not mentioned in Scripture, how the term earth can be applied to it, 
which marks a substance of another kind? There is all the greater need why mention should also have 
been made of Matter, if this has acquired the further sense of Earth, in order that I may be sure that Earth 
is one and the same name as Matter, and so not claim the designation for merely one substance, as the 
proper name thereof, and by which it is better known; or else be unable (if I should feel the inclination), to 
apply it to some particular species of Matter, instead, indeed, of making it the common term of all Matter. 
For when a proper name does not exist for that thing to which a common term is ascribed, the less 
apparent is the object to which it may be ascribed, the more capable will it be of being applied to any 
other object whatever. Therefore, even supposing that Hermogenes could show us the name Matter, he is 
bound to prove to us further, that the same object has the surname Earth, in order that he may claim for it 
both designations alike. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE ASSUMPTION THAT THERE ARE TWO EARTHS MENTIONED IN THE HISTORY OF THE CREATION, REFUTED 


He accordingly maintains that there are two earths set before us in the passage in question: one, which 
God made in the beginning; the other being the Matter of which God made the world, and concerning 
which it is said, “And the earth was without form, and void.” Of course, if I were to ask, to which of the 
two earths the name earth is best suited, I shall be told that the earth which was made derived the 
appellation from that of which it was made, on the ground that it is more likely that the offspring should 
get its name from the original, than the original from the offspring. This being the case, another question 
presents itself to us, whether it is right and proper that this earth which God made should have derived its 
name from that out of which He made it? For I find from Hermogenes and the rest of the Materialist 
heretics, that while the one earth was indeed “without form, and void,” this one of ours obtained from God 
in an equal degree both form, and beauty, and symmetry; and therefore that the earth which was created 
was a different thing from that out of which it was created. Now, having become a different thing, it could 
not possibly have shared with the other in its name, after it had declined from its condition. If earth was 
the proper name of the (original) Matter, this world of ours, which is not Matter, because it has become 
another thing, is unfit to bear the name of earth, seeing that that name belongs to something else, and is a 
stranger to its nature. But (you will tell me) Matter which has undergone creation, that is, our earth, had 
with its original a community of name no less than of kind. By no means. For although the pitcher is 
formed out of the clay, I shall no longer call it clay, but a pitcher; so likewise, although electrum is 
compounded of gold and silver, I shall yet not call it either gold or silver, but electrum. When there is a 
departure from the nature of any thing, there is likewise a relinquishment of its name—with a propriety 
which is alike demanded by the designation and the condition. How great a change indeed from the 
condition of that earth, which is Matter, has come over this earth of ours, is plain even from the fact that 
the latter has received this testimony to its goodness in Genesis, “And God saw that it was good;” while 
the former, according to Hermogenes, is regarded as the origin and cause of all evils. Lastly, if the one is 
Earth because the other is, why also is the one not Matter as the other is? Indeed, by this rule both the 
heaven and all creatures ought to have had the names of Earth and Matter, since they all consist of 
Matter. I have said enough touching the designation Earth, by which he will have it that Matter is 
understood. This, as everybody knows, is the name of one of the elements; for so we are taught by nature 


the Father and the Son, but may believe the oneness of the same operation, He says: “The works which I 
do He doeth.” And again, that one may not think that there is any difference in the distinction of the 
works, but may judge that the will, the working, and the power of the Father and the Son are the same, 
Wisdom says concerning the Father: “For whatsoever things He doeth, the Son likewise doeth the same.” 
So that the action of neither Person is before or after that of the Other, but the same result of one 
operation. And for this reason the Son says that He can do nothing of Himself, because His operation 
cannot be separated from that of the Father. In like manner the operation of the Holy Spirit is not 
separated. Whence also the things which He speaks, He is said to hear from the Father. 


137. What if I demonstrate that the Father also hears the Son, as the Son too hears the Father? For you 
have it written in the Gospel that the Son says: “Father, I thank Thee that Thou heardest Me.” How did the 
Father hear the Son, since in the previous passage concerning Lazarus the Son spoke nothing to the 
Father? And that we might not think that the Son was heard once by the Father, He added: “And I knew 
that Thou hearest Me always.” Therefore the hearing is not that of subject obedience, but of eternal Unity. 


138. In like manner, then, the Spirit is said to hear from the Father, and to glorify the Son. To glorify, 
because the Holy Spirit taught us that the Son is the Image of the invisible God, and the brightness of His 
glory, and the impress of His substance. The Spirit also spoke in the patriarchs and the prophets, and, 
lastly, the apostles began then to be more perfect after that they had received the Holy Spirit. There is 
therefore no separation of the divine power and grace, for although “there are diversities of gifts, yet it is 
the same Spirit; and diversities of ministrations, yet the same Lord; and diversities of operations, yet the 
same God Who worketh all in all.” There are diversities of offices, not severances of the Trinity. 


139. Lastly, it is the same God Who worketh all in all, that you may know that there is no diversity of 
operation between God the Father and the Holy Spirit; since those things which the Spirit works, God the 
Father also works, “Who worketh all in all.” For while God the Father worketh all in all, yet “to one is 
given through the Spirit the word of wisdom; to another the word of knowledge, according to the same 
Spirit; to another faith, in the same Spirit; to another the gift of healings, in the one Spirit; to another the 
working of miracles; to another prophecy; to another discerning of spirits; to another divers kinds of 
tongues; to another the interpretation of sayings; but all these worketh one and the same Spirit, dividing 
to each one as He will.” 


140. There is then no doubt but that those things which the Father worketh, the Spirit worketh also. Nor 
does He work in accordance with a command, as he who hears in bodily fashion, but voluntarily, as being 
free in His own will, not the servant of the power of another. For He does not obey as being bidden, but as 
the giver He is the controller of His own gifts. 


141. Consider meanwhile whether you can say that the Spirit effects all things which the Father effects; 
for you cannot deny that the Father effects those things which the Holy Spirit effects; otherwise the 
Father does not effect all things, if He effects not those things which the Spirit also effects. But if the 
Father also effects those things which the Spirit effects, since the Spirit divides His operations, according 
to His own will, you must of necessity say, either that what the Spirit divides He divides according to His 
own will, against the will of God the Father; or if you say that the Father wills the same that the Holy 
Spirit wills, you must of necessity confess the oneness of the divine will and operation, even if you do it 
unwillingly, and, if not with the heart, at least with the mouth. 


142. But if the Holy Spirit is of one will and operation with God the Father, He is also of one substance, 
since the Creator is known by His works. So, then, it is the same Spirit, he says, the same Lord, the same 
God. And if you say Spirit, He is the same; and if you say Lord, He is the same; and if you say God, He is 
the same. Not the same, so that Himself is Father, Himself Son, Himself Spirit [one and the selfsame 
Person]; but because both the Father and the Son are the same Power. He is, then, the same in substance 
and in power, for there is not in the Godhead either the confusion of Sabellius nor the division of Arius, 
nor any earthly and bodily change. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Prophecy was not only from the Father and the Son but also from the Spirit; the authority and operation 
of the latter on the apostles is signified to be the same as Theirs; and so we are to understand that there is 
unity in the three points of authority, rule, and bounty; yet need no disadvantage be feared from that 
participation, since such does not arise in human friendship. Lastly, it is established that this is the 
inheritance of the apostolic faith from the fact that the apostles are described as having obeyed the Holy 
Spirit. 


143. Take, O sacred Emperor, another strong instance in this question, and one known to you: “In many 
ways and in divers manners, God spake to the fathers in the prophets.” And the Wisdom of God said: “I 
will send prophets and apostles.” And “To one is given,” as it is written, “through the Spirit, the word of 
wisdom; to another, the word of knowledge, according to the same Spirit; to another faith, in the same 
Spirit; to another, the gift of healings, in the one Spirit; to another, the working of miracles; to another, 
prophecy.” Therefore, according to the Apostle, prophecy is not only through the Father and the Son, but 


also through the Holy Spirit, and therefore the office is one, and the grace one. So you find that the Spirit 
also is the author of prophecies. 


144. The apostles also said: “It seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us.” And when they say, “It seemed 
good,” they point out not only the Worker of the grace, but also the Author of the carrying out of that 
which was commanded. For as we read of God: “It pleased God;” so, too, when it is said that, “It seemed 
good to the Holy Spirit,” one who is master of his own power is portrayed. 


145. And how should He not be a master Who speaks what He wills, and commands what He wills, as the 
Father commands and the Son commands? For as Paul heard the voice saying to him, “I am Jesus, Whom 
thou persecutest,” so, too, the Spirit forbade Paul and Silas to go into Bithynia. And as the Father spake 
through the prophets, so, too, Agabus says concerning the Spirit: “Thus saith the Holy Spirit, Thus shall 
the Jews in Jerusalem bind the man, whose is this girdle.” And as Wisdom sent the apostles, saying, “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel,” so, too, the Holy Spirit says: “Separate Me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have called them.” And so being sent forth by the Holy Spirit, as the Scripture 
points out farther on, they were distinguished in nothing from the other apostles, as though they were 
sent in one way by God the Father, in another way by Spirit. 


146. Lastly, Paul having been sent by the Spirit, was both a vessel of election on Christ’s part, and himself 
relates that God wrought in him, saying: “For He that wrought for Peter unto the apostleship of the 
circumcision, wrought for me also unto the Gentiles.” Since, then, the Same wrought in Paul Who wrought 
in Peter, it is certainly evident that, since the Spirit wrought in Paul, the Holy Spirit wrought also in Peter. 
But Peter himself testifies that God the Father wrought in him, as it is stated in the Acts of the Apostles 
that Peter rose up and said to them: “Men and brethren, ye know that a good while ago God made choice 
amongst us that the Gentiles should hear the word of the Gospel from my mouth.” See, then, in Peter God 
wrought the grace of preaching. And who would dare to deny the operation of Christ in him, since he was 
certainly elected and chosen by Christ, when the Lord said: “Feed My lambs.” 


147. The operation, then, of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit is one, unless perchance you, who 
deny the oneness of the same operation upon the Apostle, think this; that the Father and the Spirit 
wrought in Peter, in whom the Son had wrought, as if the operation of the Son by no means sufficed for 
him to the attainment of the grace. And so the strength of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit 
being as it were joined and brought together, the work was manifold, lest the operation of Christ alone 
should be too weak to establish Peter. 


148. And not only in Peter is there found to be one operation of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
but also in all the apostles the unity of the divine operation, and a certain authority over the dispensations 
of heaven. For the divine operation works by the power of a command, not in the execution of a ministry; 
for God, when He works, does not fashion anything by toil or art, but “He spake and they were made.” He 
said, “Let there be light, and there was light,” for the effecting of the work is comprised in the 
commandment of God. 


149. We can, then, easily find, if we will consider, that this royal power is by the witness of the Scriptures 
attributed to the Holy Spirit; and it will be made clear that all the apostles were not only disciples of 
Christ, but also ministers of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. As also the teacher of the Gentiles 
tells us, when he says: “God hath set some in the Church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly 
teachers; then miracles, the gift of healings, helps, governments, divers kinds of tongues.” 


150. See, God set apostles, and set prophets and teachers, gave the gift of healings, which you find above 
to be given by the Holy Spirit; gave divers kinds of tongues. But yet all are not apostles, all are not 
prophets, all are not teachers. Not all, says he, have the gift of healings, nor do all, says he, speak with 
tongues. For the whole of the divine gifts cannot exist in each several man; each, according to his 
capacity, receives that which he either desires or deserves. But the power of the Trinity, which is lavish of 
all graces, is not like this weakness. 


151. Lastly, God set apostles. Those whom God set in the Church, Christ chose and ordained to be 
apostles, and sent them into the world, saying: “Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to the 
whole creation. He that shall believe and be baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be 
damned. And these signs shall follow them that believe. In My Name shall they cast out devils, they shall 
speak with new tongues, they shall take up serpents, and if they shall drink any deadly thing, it shall not 
hurt them, they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” You see the Father and Christ also set 
teachers in the Churches; and as the Father gives the gift of healings, so, too, does the Son give; as the 
Father gives the gift of tongues, so, too, has the Son also granted it. 


152. In like manner we have heard also above concerning the Holy Spirit, that He too grants the same 
kinds of graces. For it is said: “To one is given through the Spirit the gift of healings, to another divers 
kinds of tongues, to another prophecy.” So, then, the Spirit gives the same gifts as the Father, and the Son 
also gives them. Let us now learn more expressly what we have touched upon above, that the Holy Spirit 
entrusts the same office as the Father and the Son, and appoints the same persons; since Paul said: “Take 
heed to yourselves, and to all the flock in the which the Holy Spirit has made you overseers to rule the 


Church of God.” 


153. There is, then, unity of authority, unity of appointment, unity of giving. For if you separate 
appointment and power, what cause was there [for maintaining] that those whom Christ appointed as 
apostles, God the Father appointed, and the Holy Spirit appointed? unless, perhaps, as if sharing a 
possession or a right, They, like men, were afraid of legal prejudice, and therefore the operation was 
divided, and the authority distributed. 


154. These things are narrow and paltry, even between men, who for the most part, although they do not 
agree in action, yet agree in will. So that a certain person being asked what a friend is, answered, “A 
second self.” If, then, a man so defined a friend as to say, he was a second self, that is to say, through a 
oneness of love and good-will, how much more ought we to esteem the oneness of Majesty, in the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, when by the same operation and divine power, either the unity, or certainly 
that which is more, the tautotes, as it is called in Greek, is expressed, for tauto signifies “the same,” so 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit have the same; so that to have the same will and the same 
power does not arise from the affection of the will, but inheres in the substance of the Trinity. 


155. This is the inheritance of apostolic faith and devotion, which one may observe also in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Therefore Paul and Barnabas obeyed the commands of the Holy Spirit. And all the apostles 
obeyed, and forthwith ordained those whom the Spirit had ordered to be separated: “Separate Me,” said 
He, “Barnabas and Saul.” Do you see the authority of Him Who commands? Consider the merit of those 
who obey. 


156. Paul believed, and because he believed he cast off the zeal of a persecutor, and gained a crown of 
righteousness. He believed who used to make havoc of the Churches; but being converted to the faith, he 
preached in the Spirit that which the Spirit commanded. The Spirit anointed His champion, and having 
shaken off the dust of unbelief, presented him as an insuperable conqueror of the unbelievers to various 
assemblies of the ungodly, and trained him by many sufferings for the prize of his high calling in Christ 
Jesus. 


157. Barnabas also believed, and obeyed because he believed. Therefore, being chosen by the authority of 
the Holy Spirit, Which came on him abundantly, as a special sign of his merits, he was not unworthy of so 
great a fellowship. For one grace shone in these whom one Spirit had chosen. 


158. Nor was Paul inferior to Peter, though the latter was the foundation of the Church, and the former a 
wise builder knowing how to make firm the footsteps of the nations who believed; Paul was not, I say, 
unworthy of the fellowship of the apostles, but is easily comparable with the first, and second to none. For 
he who knows not that he is inferior makes himself equal. 


Book III 


CHAPTER I 


Not only were the prophets and apostles sent by the Spirit, but also the Son of God. This is proved from 
Isaiah and the evangelists, and it is explained why St. Luke wrote that the same Spirit descended like a 
dove upon Christ and abode upon Him. Next, after establishing this mission of Christ, the writer infers 
that the Son is sent by the Father and the Spirit, as the Spirit is by the Father and the Son. 


1. In the former book we have shown by the clear evidence of the Scriptures that the apostles and 
prophets were appointed, the latter to prophesy, the former to preach the Gospel, by the Holy Spirit in the 
same way as by the Father and the Son; now we add what all will rightly wonder at, and not be able to 
doubt, that the Spirit was upon Christ; and that as He sent the Spirit, so the Spirit sent the Son of God. 
For the Son of God says: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because He hath anointed Me, He hath sent 
Me to preach the Gospel to the poor, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and sight to the blind.” And 
having read this from the Book of Isaiah, He says in the Gospel: “To-day hath this Scripture been fulfilled 
in your ears;” that He might point out that it was said of Himself. 


2. Can we, then, wonder if the Spirit sent both the prophets and the apostles, since Christ said: “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon Me”? And rightly did He say “upon Me,” because He was speaking as the Son of 
Man. For as the Son of Man He was anointed and sent to preach the Gospel. 


3. But if they believe not the Son, let them hear the Father also saying that the Spirit of the Lord is upon 
Christ. For He says to John: “Upon whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descending from heaven and 
abiding upon Him, He it is Who baptizeth with the Holy Spirit.” God the Father said this to John, and John 
heard and saw and believed. He heard from God, he saw in the Lord, he believed that it was the Spirit 
Who was coming down from heaven. For it was not a dove that descended, but the Holy Spirit as a dove; 
for thus it is written: “I saw the Spirit descending from heaven as a dove.” 


4. As John says that he saw, so, too, wrote Mark; Luke, however, added that the Holy Spirit descended in a 
bodily form as a dove; you must not think that this was an incarnation, but an appearance. He, then, 
brought the appearance before him, that by means of the appearance he might believe who did not see 
the Spirit, and that by the appearance He might manifest that He had a share of the one honour in 
authority, the one operation in the mystery, the one gift in the bath, together with the Father and the Son; 
unless perchance we consider Him in Whom the Lord was baptized too weak for the servant to be 
baptized in Him. 


5. And he said fittingly, “abiding upon Him,” because the Spirit inspired a saying or acted upon the 
prophets as often as He would, but abode always in Christ. 


6. Nor, again, let it move you that he said “upon Him,” for he was speaking of the Son of Man, because he 
was baptized as the Son of Man. For the Spirit is not upon Christ, according to the Godhead, but in Christ; 
for, as the Father is in the Son, and the Son in the Father, so the Spirit of God and the Spirit of Christ is 
both in the Father and in the Son, for He is the Spirit of His mouth. For He Who is of God abides in God, 
as it is written: “But we received not the spirit of this world, but the Spirit which is of God.” And He 
abides in Christ, Who has received from Christ; for it is written again: “He shall take of Mine:” and 
elsewhere: “The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free from the law of sin and death.” He is, 
then, not over Christ according to the Godhead of Christ, for the Trinity is not over Itself, but over all 
things: It is not over Itself but in Itself. 


7. Who, then, can doubt that the Spirit sent the prophets and apostles, since the Son of God says: “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon Me.” And elsewhere: “I am the First, and I am also for ever, and Mine hand hath 
founded the earth, and My right hand hath established the heaven; I will call them and they shall stand up 
together, and shall all be gathered together and shall hear. Who hath declared these things to them? 
Because I loved thee I performed thy pleasure against Babylon, that the seed of the Chaldaeans might be 
taken away. I have spoken, and I have called, I have brought him and have made his way prosperous. 
Come unto Me and hear ye this. From the beginning I have not spoken in secret, I was there when those 
things were done; and now the Lord God hath sent Me and His Spirit.” Who is it Who says: The Lord God 
hath sent Me and His Spirit, except He Who came from the Father that He might save sinners? And, as 
you hear, the Spirit sent Him, lest when you hear that the Son sends the Spirit, you should believe the 
Spirit to be of inferior power. 


8. So both the Father and the Spirit sent the Son; the Father sent Him, for it is written: “But the Paraclete, 
the Holy Spirit, Whom the Father will send in My Name.” The Son sent Him, for He said: “But when the 


Paraclete is come, Whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of Truth.” If, then, the Son 
and the Spirit send each other, as the Father sends, there is no inferiority of subjection, but a community 
of power. 


CHAPTER II 


The Son and the Spirit are alike given; whence not subjection but one Godhead is shown by Its working. 


9. And not only did the Father send the Son, but also gave Him, as the Son Himself gave Himself. For we 
read: “Grace to you from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, Who gave Himself for our sins.” If 
they think that He was subject in that He was sent, they cannot deny that it was of grace that He was 
given. But He was given by the Father, as Isaiah said: “Unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given;” 
but He was given, I dare to say it, by the Spirit also, Who was sent by the Spirit. For since the prophet has 
not defined by whom He was given, he shows that He was given by the grace of the Trinity; and inasmuch 
as the Son Himself gave Himself, He could not be subject to Himself according to His Godhead. Therefore 
that He was given could not be a sign of subjection in the God-head. 


10. But the Holy Spirit also was given, for it is written: “I will ask the Father, and He shall give you 
another Paraclete.” And the Apostle says: “Wherefore he that despiseth these things despiseth not man 
but God, Who hath given us His Holy Spirit.” Isaiah, too, shows that both the Spirit and the Son are given: 
“Thus,” says he, “saith the Lord God, Who made the heaven and fashioned it, Who stablished the earth, 
and the things which are in it, and giveth breath to the people upon it, and the Spirit to them that walk 
upon it.” And to the Son: “I am the Lord God, Who have called Thee in righteousness, and will hold Thine 
hand, and will strengthen Thee; and I have given Thee for a covenant of My people, for a light of the 
Gentiles, to open the eyes of the blind, to bring out of their fetters those that are bound.” Since, then, the 
Son is both sent and given, and the Spirit also is both sent and given, They have assuredly a oneness of 
Godhead Who have a oneness of action. 


CHAPTER III 


The same Unity may also be recognized from the fact that the Spirit is called Finger, and the Son Right 
Hand; for the understanding of divine things is assisted by the usage of human language. The tables of the 
law were written by this Finger, and they were afterwards broken, and the reason. Lastly, Christ wrote 
with the same Finger; yet we must not admit any inferiority in the Spirit from this bodily comparison. 


11. So, too, the Spirit is also called the Finger of God, because there is an indivisible and inseparable 
communion between the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. For as the Scripture called the Son of God 
the Right Hand of God, as it is said: “Thy Right Hand, O Lord, is made glorious in power. Thy Right Hand, 
O Lord, hath dashed in pieces the enemy;” so the Holy Spirit is called the Finger of God, as the Lord 
Himself says: “But if I by the Finger of God cast out devils.” For in the same place in another book of the 
Gospel He named the Spirit of God, as you find: “But if I by the Spirit of God cast out devils.” 


12. What, then, could have been said to signify more expressly the unity of the Godhead, or of Its working, 
which Unity is according to the Godhead of the Father, or of the Son, or of the Holy Spirit, than that we 
should understand that the fulness of the eternal Godhead would seem to be divided far more than this 
body of ours, if any one were to sever the unity of Substance, and multiply Its powers, whereas the 
eternity of the same Godhead is one? 


13. For oftentimes it is convenient to estimate from our own words those things which are above us, and 
because we cannot see those things we draw inferences from those which we can see. “For the invisible 
things of Him,” says the Apostle, “from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
those things which are made.” And he adds: “His eternal power also and Godhead.” Of which one thing 
seems to be said of the Son, and another of the Holy Spirit; that in the same manner as the Son is called 
the eternal Power of the Father, so, also, the Spirit, because He is divine, should be believed to be His 
eternal Godhead. For the Son, too, because He ever lives, is eternal life. This Finger, then, of God is both 
eternal and divine. For what is there belonging to God which is not eternal and divine? 


14. With this Finger, as we read, God wrote on those tables of stone which Moses received. For God did 
not with a finger of flesh write the forms and portions of those letters which we read, but gave the law by 
His Spirit. And so the Apostle says: “For the Law is spiritual, which, indeed, is written not with ink, but 
with the Spirit of the living God; not in tables of stone, but on fleshy tables of the heart.” For if the letter 
of the Apostle is written in the Spirit, what hinders us from believing that the Law of God was written not 
with ink, but with the Spirit of God, which certainly does not stain but enlightens the secret places of our 
heart and mind? 


14. Now it was written on tables of stone, because it was written in a type, but the tables were first 
broken and cast out of the hands of Moses, because the Jews fell away from the works of the prophet. And 
fitly were the tables broken, not the writing erased. And do you see that your table be not broken, that 
your mind and soul be not divided. Is Christ divided? He is not divided, but is one with the Father; and let 


no one separate you from Him. If your faith fails, the table of your heart is broken. The coherence of your 
soul is lessened if you do not believe the unity of Godhead in the Trinity. Your faith is written, and your sin 
is written, as Jeremiah said: “Thy sin, O Judah, is written with a pen of iron and the point of a diamond. 
And it is written,” he says, “on thy breast and on thy heart.” The sin, therefore, is there where grace is, 
but the sin is written with a pen, grace is denoted by the Spirit. 


15. With this Finger, also, the Lord Jesus, with bowed head, mystically wrote on the ground, when the 
adulteress was brought before Him by the Jews, signifying in a figure that, when we judge of the sins of 
another, we ought to remember our own. 


16. And lest, again, because God wrote the Law by His Spirit, we should believe any inferiority, as it were, 
concerning the ministry of the Spirit, or from the consideration of our own body should think the Spirit to 
be a small part of God, the Apostle says, elsewhere, that he does not speak with words of human wisdom, 
but in words taught by the Spirit, and that he compares spiritual things with spiritual; but that the natural 
man receiveth not the things which pertain to the Spirit of God. For he knew that he who compared divine 
with carnal things was amongst natural things, and not to be reckoned amongst spiritual men; “for they 
are foolishness,” he says, “unto him.” And so, because he knew that these questions would arise amongst 
natural men, foreseeing the future he says: “For who hath known the mind of the Lord, that he may 
instruct Him? But we have the mind of Christ.” 


CHAPTER IV 


To those who contend that the Spirit because He is called the Finger is less than the Father, St. Ambrose 
replies that this would also tend to the lessening of the Son, Who is called the Right Hand. That these 
names are to be referred only to the Unity, for which reason Moses proclaimed that the whole Trinity 
worked in the passage of the Red Sea. And, indeed, it is no wonder that the operation of the Spirit found 
place there, where there was a figure of baptism, since the Scripture teaches that the Three Persons 
equally sanctify and are operative in that sacrament. 


17. But if any one is still entangled in carnal doubts, and hesitates because of bodily figures, let him 
consider that he cannot think rightly of the Son who can think wrongly of the Spirit. For if some think that 
the Spirit is a certain small portion of God, because He is called the Finger of God, the same persons must 
certainly maintain that a small portion only is in the Son of God, because He is called the Right Hand of 
God. 


18. But the Son is called both the Right Hand and the Power of God; if, then, we consider our words, there 
can be no perfection without power; let them therefore take care lest they think that which it is impious to 
say, namely, that the Father being but half perfect in His own Substance received perfection through the 
Son, and let them cease to deny that the Son is co-eternal with the Father. For when did the Power of God 
not exist? But if they think that at any time the Power of God existed not, they will say that at some time 
Perfection existed not in God the Father, to Whom they think that Power was at some time wanting. 


19. But, as I said, these things are written that we may refer them to the Unity of the Godhead, and 
believe that which the Apostle said, that the fulness of the Godhead dwells bodily in Christ, which dwells 
also in the Father, and dwells in the Holy Spirit; and that, as there is a unity of the Godhead, so also is 
there a unity of operation. 


20. And this may also be gathered from the Song of Moses, for he, after leading the people of the Jews 
through the sea, acknowledged the operation of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, saying: “Thy 
Right Hand, O Lord, is glorious in power, Thy Right Hand, O Lord, hath dashed in pieces the enemy.” Here 
you have his confession of the Son and of the Father, Whose Right Hand He is. And farther on, not to pass 
by the Holy Spirit, He added: “Thou didst send Thy Spirit and the sea covered them, and the water was 
divided by the Spirit of Thine anger.” By which is signified the unity of the Godhead, not an inequality of 
the Trinity. 


21. You see, then, that the Holy Spirit also co-operated with the Father and the Son, so that just as if the 
waves were congealed in the midst of the sea, a wall as it were of water rose up for the passage of the 
Jews, and then, poured back again by the Spirit, overwhelmed the people of the Egyptians. And many 
think that from the same origin the pillar of cloud went before the people of the Jews by day, and the pillar 
of fire by night, that the grace of the Spirit might protect His people. 


22. Now that this operation of God, which the whole world rightly wonders at, did not take place without 
the work of the Holy Spirit, the Apostle also declared when he said that the truth of a spiritual mystery 
was prefigured in it, for we read as follows: “For our fathers were all under the cloud, and all passed 
through the sea, and were all baptized in Moses in the cloud and in the sea, and did all eat the same 
spiritual meat, and did all drink the same spiritual drink.” 


23. For how without the operation of the Holy Spirit could there be the type of a sacrament, the whole 
truth of which is in the Spirit? As the Apostle also set forth, saying: “But ye were washed, but ye were 
sanctified, but ye were justified in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of our God.” 


24. You see, then, that the Father works in the Son, and that the Son works in the Spirit. And therefore do 
not doubt that, according to the order of Scripture, there was in the figure that which the Truth Himself 
declared to be in the truth. For who can deny His operation in the Font, in which we feel His operation 
and grace? 


25. For as the Father sanctifies, so, too, the Son sanctifies, and the Holy Spirit sanctifies. The Father 
sanctifies according to that which is written: “The God of peace sanctify you, and may your spirit, soul, 
and body be preserved entire without blame in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ.” And elsewhere the Son 
says: “Father, sanctify them in the truth.” 


26. But of the Son the same Apostle said: “Who was made unto us wisdom from God, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption.” Do you see that He was made sanctification? But He was made so 
unto us, not that He should change that which He was, but that He might sanctify us in the flesh. 


27. And the Apostle also teaches that the Holy Spirit sanctifies. For he speaks thus: “We are bound to give 
thanks to God always for you, brethren dearly beloved of the Lord; because God chose you as first-fruits 
unto salvation, in sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth.” 


28. So, then, the Father sanctifies, the Son also sanctifies, and the Holy Spirit sanctifies; but the 
sanctification is one, for baptism is one, and the grace of the sacrament is one. 


CHAPTER V 


The writer sums up the argument he had commenced, and confirms the statement that unity is signified 
by the terms finger and right hand, from the fact that the works of God are the same as are the works of 
hands; and that those of hands are the same as those of fingers; and lastly, that the term hand applies 
equally to the Son and the Spirit, and that of finger applies to the Spirit and the Son. 


29. But what wonder is it if He Who Himself needs no sanctification, but abounds therewith, sanctifies 
each man; since, as I said, we have been taught that His Majesty is so great, that the Holy Spirit seems to 
be as inseparable from God the Father as the finger is from the body? 


30. But if any one thinks that this should be referred not to the oneness of power, but to its lessening, he 
indeed will fall into such madness as to appear to fashion the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as it were into 
one bodily form, and to picture to himself certain distinctions of its members. 


31. But let them learn, as I have often said, that not inequality but unity of power is signified by this 
testimony; inasmuch as things which are the works of God are also the works of hands, and we read that 
the same are the works of fingers. For it is written: “The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth the work of His hands;” and elsewhere: “In the beginning Thou didst found the earth, 
O Lord; and the heavens are the works of Thy hands.” So, then, the works of the hands are the same as 
the works of God. There is not therefore any distinction of the work according to the kind of bodily 
members, but a oneness of power. 


32. But those which are the works of the hands are also the works of the fingers, for it is equally written: 
“For I will behold Thy heavens, the works of Thy fingers, the moon, and the stars, which Thou hast 
established.” What less are the fingers here said to have made than the hands, since they made the same 
as the hands, as it is written: “For Thou, Lord, hast made me glad through Thy work, and in the works of 
Thy hands will I rejoice.” 


33. And yet since we read that the Son is the hand (for it is written: “Hath not My Hand made all these 
things?” and elsewhere: “I will place thee in the cleft of the rock, and I will cover thee with Mine hand, I 
have placed My hand under the covering of the rock,” which refers to the mystery of the Incarnation, 
because the eternal Power of God took on Itself the covering of a body), it is certainly clear that Scripture 
used the term hand both of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 


34. And again, since we read that the Spirit is the finger of God, we think that fingers [in the plural] are 
spoken of to signify the Son and Spirit. Lastly, that he may state that he received the sanctification both of 
the Son and of the Spirit, a certain saint says: “Thy hands have made me and fashioned me.” 


CHAPTER VI 


The Spirit rebukes just as do the Father and the Son; and indeed judges could not judge without Him, as is 
shown by the judgments of Solomon and Daniel, which are explained in a few words, by the way; and no 
other than the Holy Spirit inspired Daniel. 


35. Why do we reject like words when we assert the oneness of power, since the oneness of power extends 
so far that the Spirit rebukes, as the Father rebukes, and as the Son rebukes. For so it is written: “O Lord, 
rebuke me not in Thine anger, neither chasten me in Thy displeasure.” Then in the forty-ninth [fiftieth] 
Psalm, the Lord speaks thus: “I will rebuke thee, and will set thy sins before thy face.” And in like manner 


the Son said of the Holy Spirit: “When I go away, I will send the Paraclete to you. And He, when He is 
come, will rebuke the world, concerning sin, and concerning righteousness, and concerning judgment.” 


36. But whither is the madness of faithless men leading us, so that we appear to be proving, as if it were a 
matter of doubt, that the Holy Spirit rebukes, whereas judges themselves are unable to judge, except 
through the Spirit. Lastly, that famous judgment of Solomon, when, amongst the difficulties arising from 
those who were contending, as one, having overlain the child which she had borne, wished to claim the 
child of another, and the other was protecting her own son, he both discovered deceit in the very hidden 
thoughts, and affection in the mother’s heart, was certainly so admirable only by the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. For no other sword would have penetrated the hidden feeling of those women, except the sword of 
the Spirit, of which the Lord says: “I am not come to send peace but a sword.” For the inmost mind cannot 
be penetrated by steel, but by the Spirit: “For the Spirit of understanding is holy, one only, manifold, 
subtle, lively,” and, farther on, “overseeing all things.” 


37. Consider what the prophet says, that He oversees all things. And so Solomon also oversaw, so that he 
ordered that sword to be brought, because while pretending that he intended to divide the infant, he 
reflected that the true mother would have more regard for her son than for her comfort, and would set 
kindness before right, not right before kindness. But that she who feigned the feelings of a mother, 
blinded by the desire of gaining her end, would think little of the destruction of him in regard to whom she 
felt no outgoing of tenderness. And so that spiritual man, that he might judge all things (for he that is 
spiritual judgeth all things), sought in the feelings the natural disposition which was concealed in the 
language, and questioned tenderness that he might set forth the truth. So the mother overcame by the 
affection of love, which is a fruit of the Spirit. 


38. He judges in a prophet, for the word of wisdom is given by the Spirit; how, then, do men deny that the 
Spirit can rebuke the world concerning judgment, Who removes doubt from judgment, and grants the 
successful issue? 


39. Daniel also, unless he had received the Spirit of God, would never have been able to discover that 
lustful adultery, that fraudulent lie. For when Susanna, assailed by the conspiracy of the elders, saw that 
the mind of the people was moved by consideration for the old men, and destitute of all help, alone 
amongst men, conscious of her chastity she prayed God to judge; it is written: “The Lord heard her voice, 
when she was being led to be put to death, and the Lord raised up the Holy Spirit of a young youth, whose 
name was Daniel.” And so according to the grace of the Holy Spirit received by him, he discovered the 
varying evidence of the treacherous, for it was none other than the operation of divine power, that his 
voice should make them whose inward feelings were concealed to be known. 


41. Understand, then, the sacred and heavenly miracle of the Holy Spirit. She who preferred to be chaste 
in herself, rather than in the opinion of the people, she who preferred to hazard [the reputation of] her 
innocence, rather than her modesty, who when she was accused was silent, when she was condemned 
held her peace, content with the judgment of her own conscience, who preserved regard for her modesty 
even in peril, that they who were not able to force her chastity might not seem to have forced her to 
petulance; when she called upon the Lord, she obtained the Spirit, Who made known the hidden 
consciousness of the elders. 


42. Let the chaste learn not to dread calumny. For she who preferred chastity to life did not suffer the loss 
of life, and retained the glory of chastity. So, too, Abraham, once bidden to go to foreign lands, and not 
being held back either by the danger to his wife’s modesty, nor by the fear of death before him, preserved 
both his own life and his wife’s chastity. So no one has ever repented of trusting God, and chastity 
increased devotion in Sarah, and devotion chastity. 


43. And lest any one should perhaps think that, as the Scripture says, “God raised up the Holy Spirit of a 
young youth,” the Spirit in him was that of a man, not the Holy Spirit, let him read farther on, and he will 
find that Daniel received the Holy Spirit, and therefore prophesied. Lastly, too, the king advanced him 
because he had the grace of the Spirit. For he speaks thus: “Thou, O Daniel, art able, forasmuch as the 
Holy Spirit of God is in thee.” And farther on it is written: “And Daniel was set over them, because an 
excellent Spirit was in him.” And the Spirit of Moses also was distributed to those who were to be judges. 


CHAPTER VII 


The Son Himself does not judge or punish without the Spirit, so that the same Spirit is called the Sword of 
the Word. But inasmuch as the Word is in turn called the Sword of the Spirit, the highest unity of power is 
thereby recognized in each. 


44. But what should we say of the other points? We have heard that the Lord Jesus not only judges in the 
Spirit but punishes also. For neither would He punish Antichrist, whom, as we read, “the Lord Jesus shall 
slay with the Spirit of His mouth,” unless He had before judged of his deserts. Yet here is not a grace 
received, but the unity remains undivided, since neither can Christ be without the Spirit, nor the Spirit 
without Christ. For the unity of the divine nature cannot be divided. 


45. And since that instance comes before us, that the Lord Jesus shall slay with the Spirit of His mouth, 
the Spirit is understood to be as it were the Sword of the Word. Lastly, in the Gospel also the Lord Jesus 
Himself says: “I came not to send peace but a sword.” For He came that He might give the Spirit; and so 
there is in His mouth a two-edged sword, which is in truth the grace of the Spirit. So the Spirit is the 
Sword of the Word. 


46. And that you may know that there is no inequality but unity of nature, the Word also is the Sword of 
the Holy Spirit, for it is written: “Taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye may be able to quench all the 
fiery darts of the wicked one. And take the helmet of Salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
Word of God.” 


47. Since, then, the Sword of the Word is the Holy Spirit, and the Sword of the Holy Spirit is the Word of 
God, there is certainly in Them oneness of power. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The aforesaid unity is proved hereby, that as the Father is said to be grieved and tempted, so too the Son. 
The Son was also tempted in the wilderness, where a figure of the cross was set up in the brazen serpent: 
but the Apostle says that the Spirit also was there tempted. St. Ambrose infers from this that the Israelites 
were guided into the promised land by the same Spirit, and that His will and power are one with those of 
the Father and the Son. 


48. And we may behold this unity also in other passages of the Scriptures. For whereas Ezekiel says to the 
people of the Jews: “And thou hast grieved Me in all these things, saith the Lord;” Paul says to the new 
people in his Epistle: “Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, in Whom ye were sealed.” Again, whereas Isaiah 
says of the Jews themselves: “But they believed not, but grieved the Holy Spirit;” David says of God: “They 
grieved the Most High in the desert, and tempted God in their hearts.” 


49. Understand also that whereas Scripture in other places says that the Spirit was tempted, and that God 
was tempted, it says also that Christ was tempted; for you have the Apostle saying to the Corinthians: 
“Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them tempted, and perished by serpents.” Just was the 
punishment that the adversaries should feel the venom, who had not venerated the Maker. 


50. And well did the Lord ordain that by the lifting up of the brazen serpent the wounds of those who were 
bitten should be healed; for the brazen serpent is a type of the Cross; for although in His flesh Christ was 
lifted up, yet in Him was the Apostle crucified to the world and the world to him; for he says: “The world 
hath been crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” “So the world was crucified in its allurements, and 
therefore not a real but a brazen serpent was hanged; because the Lord took on Him the likeness of a 
sinner, in the truth, indeed, of His Body, but without the truth of sin, that imitating a serpent through the 
deceitful appearance of human weakness, having laid aside the slough of the flesh, He might destroy the 
cunning of the true serpent. And therefore in the Cross of the Lord, which came to man’s help in avenging 
temptation, I, who accept the medicine of the Trinity, recognize in the wicked the offence against the 
Trinity. 


51. Therefore when you find in the book of Moses, that the Lord being tempted sent serpents on the 
people of the Jews, it is necessary that you either confess the Unity of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in 
the Divine Majesty, or certainly when the writing of the Apostle says that the Spirit was tempted, it 
undoubtedly pointed out the Spirit by the name of Lord. But the Apostle writing to the Hebrews says that 
the Spirit was tempted, for you find this: “Wherefore the Holy Ghost saith this: Today if ye shall hear His 
voice, harden not your hearts, like as in the provocation in the day of temptation in the wilderness, where 
your fathers tempted Me, proved Me, and saw My works. Forty years was I near to this generation and 
said: They do alway err in their heart; but they did not know My ways, as I sware in My wrath, If they 
shall enter into My rest.” 


52. Therefore, according to the Apostle, the Spirit was tempted. If He was tempted, He also certainly was 
guiding the people of the Jews into the land of promise, as it is written: “For He led them through the 
deep, as a horse through the wilderness, and they laboured not, and like the cattle through the plain. The 
Spirit came down from the Lord and guided them.” And He certainly ministered to them the calm rain of 
heavenly food, He with fertile shower made fruitful that daily harvest which earth had not brought forth, 
and husbandman had not sown. 


53. Now let us look at these points one by one. God had promised rest to the Jews; the Spirit calls that 
rest His. God the Father relates that He was tempted by the unbelieving, and the Spirit says that He was 
tempted by the same, for the temptation is one wherewith the one Godhead of the Trinity was tempted by 
the unbelieving. God condemns the people of the Jews, so that they cannot attain to the land flowing with 
milk and honey, that is, to the rest of the resurrection; and the Spirit condemns them by the same decree: 
“Tf they shall enter into My rest.” It is, then, the decree of one Will, the excellency of one Power. 


CHAPTER IX 


That the Holy Spirit is provoked is proved by the words of St. Peter, in which it is shown that the Spirit of 
God is one and the same as the Spirit of the Lord, both by other passages and by reference to the 
sentence of the same Apostle on Ananias and Sapphira, whence it is argued that the union of the Holy 
Spirit with the Father and the Son, as well as His own Godhead, is proved. 


54. Perhaps, however, some one might say that this passage cannot be specially applied to the Holy Spirit, 
had not the same Apostle Peter taught us in another place that the Holy Ghost can be tempted by our sins, 
for you find that the wife of Ananias is thus addressed: “Why have ye agreed together to tempt the Spirit 
of the Lord?” For the Spirit of the Lord is the very Spirit of God; for there is one Holy Spirit, as also the 
Apostle Paul taught, saying: “But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you. But if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.” He first mentioned the 
Spirit of God and immediately adds that the Same is the Spirit of Christ. And having spoken of the Spirit, 
that we might understand that where the Holy Spirit is there is Christ, he added: “But if Christ be in you.” 


55. Then, in the same way as we here understand that where the Spirit is there also is Christ; so also, 
elsewhere, he shows that where Christ is, there also is the Holy Spirit. For having said: “Do ye seek a 
proof of Christ Who speaketh in me?” he says elsewhere: “For I think that I also have the Spirit of God.” 
The Unity, then, is inseparable, for by the testimony of Scripture where either the Father or the Son or the 
Holy Spirit is designated, there is all the fulness of the Trinity. 


56. But Peter himself in the instance we have brought forward spoke first of the Holy Spirit, and then 
called Him the Spirit of the Lord, for you read as follows: “Ananias, why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie 
to the Holy Spirit, and to deal fraudulently concerning the price of the field? While it remained did it not 
continue thine own, and when sold was it not in thy power? Why hast thou conceived this wickedness in 
thy heart? Thou hast not lied unto men but unto God.” And below he says to the wife: “Why have ye 
agreed together to tempt the Spirit of the Lord?” 


57. First, we understand that he called the Holy Spirit the Spirit of the Lord. Then, since he mentioned 
first the Holy Spirit and added: “Thou hast not lied unto men but unto God,” you must necessarily either 
understand the oneness of the Godhead in the Holy Spirit, since when the Holy Spirit is tempted a lie is 
told to God; or, if you endeavour to exclude the oneness of the Godhead, you yourself according to the 
words of Scripture certainly believe Him to be God. 


58. For if we understand that these expressions are used both of the Spirit and of the Father, we certainly 
observe the unity of truth and knowledge in God the Father and the Holy Spirit, for falsehood is 
discovered alike by the Holy Spirit and by God the Father. But if we have received each truth concerning 
the Spirit, why do you, faithless man, attempt to deny what you read? Confess, then, either the oneness of 
the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, or the Godhead of the Holy Spirit. Whichever 
you say, you will have said each in God, for both the Unity upholds the Godhead and the Godhead the 
Unity 


CHAPTER X 


The Divinity of the Holy Spirit is supported by a passage of St. John. This passage was, indeed, erased by 
heretics, but it is a vain attempt, since their faithlessness could thereby more easily be convicted. The 
order of the context is considered in order that this passage may be shown to refer to the Spirit. He is 
born of the Spirit who is born again of the same Spirit, of Whom Christ Himself is believed to have been 
born and born again. Again, the Godhead of the Spirit is inferred from two testimonies of St. John; and 
lastly, it is explained how the Spirit, the water, and the blood are called witnesses. 


59. Nor does the Scripture in this place alone bear witness to the theotes, that is, the Godhead of the Holy 
Spirit; but also the Lord Himself said in the Gospel: “The Spirit is God.” Which passage you, Arians, so 
expressly testify to be said concerning the Spirit, that you remove it from your copies, and would that it 
were from yours and not also from those of the Church! For at the time when Auxentius had seized the 
Church of Milan with the arms and forces of impious unbelief, the Church of Sirmium was attacked by 
Valens and Ursatius, when their priests [i.e. bishops] failed in faith; this falsehood and sacrilege of yours 
was found in the ecclesiastical books. And it may chance that you did the same in the past. 


60. And you have indeed been able to blot out the letters, but could not remove the faith. That erasure 
betrayed you more, that erasure condemned you more; and you were not able to obliterate the truth, but 
that erasure blotted out your names from the book of life. Why was the passage removed, “For God is a 
Spirit,” if it did not pertain to the Spirit? For if you will have it that the expression is used of God the 
Father, you, who think it should be erased, deny, in consequence, God the Father. Choose which you will, 
in each the snare of your own impiety will bind you if you confess yourselves to be heathen by denying 
either the Father or the Spirit to be God. Therefore your confession wherein you have blotted out the 
Word of God remains, while you fear the original. 


61. You have blotted it out, indeed, in your breasts and minds, but the Word of God is not blotted out, the 
Holy Spirit is not blotted out, but turns away from impious minds; not grace but iniquity is blotted out; for 


first, and afterwards by Scripture, except it be that credence must be given to that Silenus who talked so 
confidently in the presence of king Midas of another world, according to the account of Theopompus. But 
the same author informs us that there are also several gods. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE METHOD OBSERVED IN THE HISTORY OF THE CREATION, IN REPLY TO THE PERVERSE INTERPRETATION OF 
HERMOGENES 


We, however, have but one God, and but one earth too, which in the beginning God made. The Scripture, 
which at its very outset proposes to run through the order thereof tells us as its first information that it 
was created; it next proceeds to set forth what sort of earth it was. In like manner with respect to the 
heaven, it informs us first of its creation—”In the beginning God made the heaven:” it then goes on to 
introduce its arrangement; how that God both separated “the water which was below the firmament from 
that which was above the firmament,” and called the firmament heaven,—the very thing He had created in 
the beginning. Similarly it (afterwards) treats of man: “And God created man, in the image of God made 
He him.” It next reveals how He made him: “And (the Lord) God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living soul.” Now this is undoubtedly 
the correct and fitting mode for the narrative. First comes a prefatory statement, then follow the details in 
full; first the subject is named, then it is described. How absurd is the other view of the account, when 
even before he had premised any mention of his subject, i.e. Matter, without even giving us its name, he 
all on a sudden promulged its form and condition, describing to us its quality before mentioning its 
existence,—pointing out the figure of the thing formed, but concealing its name! But how much more 
credible is our opinion, which holds that Scripture has only subjoined the arrangement of the subject after 
it has first duly described its formation and mentioned its name! Indeed, how full and complete is the 
meaning of these words: “In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth; but the earth was 
without form, and void,”—the very same earth, no doubt, which God made, and of which the Scripture had 
been speaking at that very moment. For that very “but” is inserted into the narrative like a clasp, (in its 
function) of a conjunctive particle, to connect the two sentences indissolubly together: “But the earth.” 
This word carries back the mind to that earth of which mention had just been made, and binds the sense 
thereunto. Take away this “but,” and the tie is loosened; so much so that the passage, “But the earth was 
without form, and void,” may then seem to have been meant for any other earth. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


SOME HAIR-SPLITTING USE OF WORDS IN WHICH HIS OPPONENT HAD INDULGED 


But you next praise your eyebrows, and toss back your head, and beckon with your finger, in 
characteristic disdain, and say: There is the was, looking as if it pointed to an eternal existence,—making 
its subject, of course, unbegotten and unmade, and on that account worthy of being supposed to be 
Matter. Well now, for my own part, I shall resort to no affected protestation, but simply reply that “was” 
may be predicated of everything—even of a thing which has been created, which was born, which once 
was not, and which is not your Matter. For of everything which has being, from whatever source it has it, 
whether it has it by a beginning or without a beginning, the word “was” will be predicated from the very 
fact that it exists. To whatever thing the first tense of the verb is applicable for definition, to the same will 
be suitable the later form of the verb, when it has to descend to relation. “Est” (it is) forms the essential 
part of a definition, “erat” (it was) of a relation. Such are the trifles and subtleties of heretics, who wrest 
and bring into question the simple meaning of the commonest words. A grand question it is, to be sure, 
whether “the earth was,” which was made! The real point of discussion is, whether “being without form, 
and void,” is a state which is more suitable to that which was created, or to that of which it was created, 
so that the predicate (was) may appertain to the same thing to which the subject (that which was) also 
belongs. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


A CURIOUS INCONSISTENCY IN HERMOGENES EXPOSED. CERTAIN EXPRESSIONS IN THE HISTORY OF CREATION 
VINDICATED IN THE TRUE SENSE 


But we shall show not only that this condition agreed with this earth of ours, but that it did not agree with 
that other (insisted on by Hermogenes). For, inasmuch as pure Matter was thus subsistent with God, 
without the interposition indeed of any element at all (because as yet there existed nothing but itself and 
God), it could not of course have been invisible. Because, although Hermogenes contends that darkness 
was inherent in the substance of Matter, a position which we shall have to meet in its proper place, yet 
darkness is visible even to a human being (for the very fact that there is the darkness is an evident one), 
much more is it so to God. If indeed it had been invisible, its quality would not have been by any means 
discoverable. How, then, did Hermogenes find out that that substance was “without form,” and confused 
and disordered, which, as being invisible, was not palpable to his senses? If this mystery was revealed to 
him by God, he ought to give us his proof. I want to know also, whether (the substance in question) could 
have been described as “void.” That certainly is “void” which is imperfect. Equally certain is it, that 


it is written: “I am He, I am He that blot out thine iniquities.” Lastly, Moses, making request for the 
people, says: “Blot me out of Thy book, if Thou sparest not this people.” And yet he was not blotted out, 
because he had no iniquity, but grace flowed forth. 


62. You are, then, convicted by your own confession that you cannot say it was done with wisdom but with 
cunning. For by cunning you know that you are convicted by the evidence of that passage, and that your 
arguments cannot apply against that testimony. For whence else could the meaning of that place be 
derived, since the whole tenour of the passage is concerning the Spirit? 


63. Nicodemus enquires about regeneration, and the Lord replies: “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a 
man be born again by water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” And that He might 
show that there is one birth according to the flesh, and another according to the Spirit, He added: “That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh, because it is born of the flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit is 
Spirit, because the Spirit is God.” Follow out the whole course of the passage, and you will find that God 
has shut out your impiety by the fulness of His statement: “Marvel not,” says He, “that I said, Ye must be 
born again. The Spirit breatheth where He listeth, and thou hearest His voice, but knowest not whence He 
cometh or whither He goeth, so is every one who is born of the Spirit.” 


64. Who is he who is born of the Spirit, and is made Spirit, but he who is renewed in the Spirit of his 
mind? This certainly is he who is regenerated by water and the Holy Spirit, since we receive the hope of 
eternal life through the laver of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit. And elsewhere the Apostle 
Peter says: “Ye shall be baptized with the Holy Spirit.” For who is he that is baptized with the Holy Spirit 
but he who is born again through water and the Holy Spirit? Therefore the Lord said of the Holy Spirit, 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born again by water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God. And therefore He declared that we are born of Him in the latter case, through Whom He 
said that we were born in the former. This is the sentence of the Lord; I rest on what is written, not on 
argument. 


65. I ask, however, why, if there be no doubt that we are born again by the Holy Spirit, there should be 
any doubt that we are born of the Holy Spirit, since the Lord Jesus Himself was both born and born again 
of the Holy Spirit. And if you confess that He was born of the Holy Spirit, because you are not able to deny 
it, but deny that He was born again, it is great folly to confess what is peculiar to God, and deny what is 
common to men. And therefore that is well said to you which was said to the Jews: “If I told you earthly 
things and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell you heavenly things?” 


66. And yet we find each passage so written in Greek, that He said not, through the Spirit, but of the 
Spirit. For it stands thus: amen, amen, lego soi, ean me tis gennethe ex hudatos kai Pneumatos, that is, of 
water and the Spirit. Therefore, since one ought not to doubt that “that which is born of the Spirit” is 
written of the Holy Spirit; there is no doubt but that the Holy Spirit also is God, according to that which is 
written, “the Spirit is God.” 


67. But the same Evangelist, that he might make it plain that he wrote this concerning the Holy Spirit, 
says elsewhere: “Jesus Christ came by water and blood, not in the water only, but by water and blood. And 
the Spirit beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth; for there are three witnesses, the Spirit, the water, 
and the blood; and these three are one.” 


68. Hear how they are witnesses: The Spirit renews the mind, the water is serviceable for the laver, and 
the blood refers to the price. For the Spirit made us children by adoption, the water of the sacred Font 
washed us, the blood of the Lord redeemed us. So we obtain one invisible and one visible testimony in a 
spiritual sacrament, for “the Spirit Himself beareth witness to our spirit.” Though the fulness of the 
sacrament be in each, yet there is a distinction of office; so where there is distinction of office, there 
certainly is not equality of witness. 


CHAPTER XI 


The objection has been made, that the words of St. John, “The Spirit is God,” are to be referred to God the 
Father; since Christ afterwards declares that God is to be worshipped in Spirit and in truth. The answer is, 
first, that by the word Spirit is sometimes meant spiritual grace; next, it is shown that, if they insist that 
the Person of the Holy Spirit is signified by the words “in Spirit,” and therefore deny that adoration is due 
to Him, the argument tells equally against the Son; and since numberless passages prove that He is to be 
worshipped, we understand from this that the same rule is to be laid down as regards the Spirit. Why are 
we commanded to fall down before His footstool? Because by this is signified the Lord’s Body, and as the 
Spirit was the Maker of this, it follows that He is to be worshipped, and yet it does not accordingly follow 
that Mary is to be worshipped. Therefore the worship of the Spirit is not done away with, but His union 
with the Father is expressed, when it is said that the Father is to be worshipped in Spirit, and this point is 
supported by similar expressions. 


69. But perhaps reference may be made to the fact that in a later passage of the same book, the Lord 
again said that God is Spirit, but spoke of God the Father. For you have this passage in the Gospel: “The 


hour now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in Spirit and truth, for such also doth the 
Father seek. God is Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship in Spirit and truth.” By this passage 
you wish not only to deny the divinity of the Holy Spirit, but also, from God being worshipped in Spirit, 
deduce a subjection of the Spirit. 


70. To which point I will briefly answer that Spirit is often put for the grace of the Spirit, as the Apostle 
also said: “For the Spirit Himself intercedeth for us with groanings which cannot be uttered;” that is, the 
grace of the Spirit, unless perchance you have been able to hear the groanings of the Holy Spirit. 
Therefore here too God is worshipped, not in the wickedness of the heart, but in the grace of the Spirit. 
“For into a malicious soul wisdom does not enter,” because “no one can call Jesus Lord but in the Holy 
Spirit.” And immediately he adds: “Now there are diversities of gifts.” 


71. Now this cannot pertain to the fulness, nor to the dividing of the Spirit; for neither does the mind of 
man grasp His fulness, nor is He divided into any portions of Himself; but He pours into [the soul] the gift 
of spiritual grace, in which God is worshipped as He is also worshipped in truth, for no one worships Him 
except he who drinks in the truth of His Godhead with pious affection. And he certainly does not 
apprehend Christ as it were personally, nor the Holy Spirit personally. 


72. Or if you think that this is said as it were personally of Christ and of the Spirit, then God is worshipped 
in truth in like manner as He is worshipped in Spirit. There is therefore either a like subjection, which 
God forbid that you should believe, and the Son is not worshipped; or, which is true, there is a like grace 
of Unity, and the Spirit is worshipped. 


73. Let us then here draw our inferences and put an end to the impious questionings of the Arians. For if 
they say that the Spirit is therefore not to be worshipped because God is worshipped in Spirit, let them 
then say that the Truth is not to be worshipped, because God is worshipped in truth. For although there 
be many truths, since it is written: “Truths are minished from the sons of men;” yet they are given by the 
Divine Truth, which is Christ, Who says: “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” If therefore they 
understand the truth in this passage from custom, let them also understand the grace of the Spirit, and 
there is no stumbling; or if they receive Christ as the Truth, let them deny that He is to be worshipped. 


74. But they are refuted by the acts of the pious, and by the course of the Scriptures. For Mary 
worshipped Christ, and therefore is appointed to be the messenger of the Resurrection to the apostles, 
loosening the hereditary bond, and the huge offence of womankind. For this the Lord wrought mystically, 
“that where sin had exceedingly abounded, grace might more exceedingly abound.” And rightly is a 
woman appointed [as messenger] to men; that she who first had brought the message of sin to man should 
first bring the message of the grace of the Lord. 


75. And the apostles worshipped; and therefore they who bore the testimony of the faith received 
authority as to the faith. And the angels worshipped, of whom it is written: “And let all His angels worship 
Him.” 


76. But they worship not only His Godhead but also His Footstool, as it is written: “And worship His 
footstool, for it is holy.” Or if they deny that in Christ the mysteries also of His Incarnation are to be 
worshipped, in which we observe as it were certain express traces of His Godhead, and certain ways of 
the Heavenly Word; let them read that even the apostles worshipped Him when He rose again in the glory 
of His Flesh. 


77. Therefore if it do not at all detract from Christ, that God is worshipped in Christ, for Christ too is 
worshipped; it certainly also detracts nothing from the Spirit that God is worshipped in the Spirit, for the 
Spirit also is worshipped, as the Apostle has said: “We serve the Spirit of God,” for he who serves 
worships also, as it is said in an earlier passage: “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt 
thou serve.” 


78. But lest any one should perchance seem to elude the instance we have adduced, let us consider in 
what manner that which the prophet says, “Worship His Footstool,” appears to refer to the mystery of the 
divine Incarnation, for we must not estimate the footstool from the custom of men. For neither has God a 
body, neither is He other than beyond measure, that we should think a footstool was laid down as a 
support for His feet. And we read that nothing besides God is to be worshipped, for it is written: “Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” How, then, should the prophet, brought 
up under the Law, and instructed in the Law, give a precept against the Law? The question, then, is not 
unimportant, and so let us more diligently consider what the footstool is. For we read elsewhere: “The 
heaven is My throne, and the earth the footstool of My feet.” But the earth is not to be worshipped by us, 
for it is a creature of God. 


79. Let us, however, see whether the prophet does not say that that earth is to be worshipped which the 
Lord Jesus took upon Him in assuming flesh. And so, by footstool is understood earth, but by the earth the 
Flesh of Christ, which we this day also adore in the mysteries, and which the apostles, as we said above, 
adored in the Lord Jesus; for Christ is not divided but is one; nor, when He is adored as the Son of God, is 
He denied to have been born of the Virgin. Since, then, the mystery of the Incarnation is to be adored, and 


the Incarnation is the work of the Spirit, as it is written, “The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Most High shall overshadow thee, and that Holy Thing Which shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God,” without doubt the Holy Spirit also is to be adored, since He Who according to the 
flesh was born of the Holy Spirit is adored. 


80. And let no one divert this to the Virgin Mary; Mary was the temple of God, not the God of the temple. 
And therefore He alone is to be worshipped Who was working in His temple. 


81. It makes, then, nothing against our argument that God is worshipped in Spirit, for the Spirit also is 
worshipped. Although if we consider the words themselves, what else ought we to understand in the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, but the unity of the same power. For what is “must worship in Spirit 
and in truth”? If, however, you do not refer this to the grace of the Spirit, nor the true faith of conscience; 
but, as we said, personally (if indeed this word person is fit to express the Divine Majesty), you must take 
it of Christ and of the Spirit. 


82. What means, then, the Father is worshipped in Christ, except that the Father is in Christ, and the 
Father speaks in Christ, and the Father abides in Christ. Not, indeed, as a body in a body, for God is not a 
body; nor as a confused mixture [confusus in confuso], but as the true in the true, God in God, Light in 
Light; as the eternal Father in the co-eternal Son. So not an ingrafting of a body is meant, but unity of 
power. Therefore, by unity of power, Christ is jointly worshipped in the Father when God the Father is 
worshipped in Christ. In like manner, then, by unity of the same power the Spirit is jointly worshipped in 
God, when God is worshipped in the Spirit. 


83. Let us investigate the force of that word and expression more diligently, and deduce its proper 
meaning from other passages. “Thou hast,” it is said, “made them all in wisdom.” Do we here understand 
that Wisdom was without a share in the things that were made? But “all things were made by Him.” And 
David says: “By the Word of the Lord were the heavens established.” So, then, he himself who calls the 
Son of God the maker even of heavenly things, has also plainly said that all things were made in the Son, 
that in the renewal of His works He might by no means separate the Son from the Father, but unite Him to 
the Father. 


84. Paul, too, says: “For in Him were all things created in the heavens and in the earth, visible and 
invisible.” Does he, then, when he says, “in Him,” deny that they were made through Him? Certainly he 
did not deny but affirmed it. And further he says in another place: “One Lord Jesus, through Whom are all 
things.” In saying, then, “through Him,” has he denied that all things were made in Him, through Whom 
he says that all things exist? These words, “in Him” and “with Him,” have this force, that by them is 
understood one and like in all respects, not contrary. Which he also made clear farther on, saying: “All 
things have been created through Him and in Him;” for, as we said above, Scripture witnesses that these 
three expressions, “with Him,” and “through Him,” and “in Him,” are equivalent in Christ. For you read 
that all things were made through Him and in Him. 


85. Learn also that the Father was with Him, and He with the Father, when all things were being made. 
Wisdom says: “When He was preparing the heavens I was with Him, when He was making the fountains of 
waters.” And in the Old Testament the Father, by saying, “Let Us make,” showed that the Son was to be 
worshipped with Himself as the Maker of all things. As, then, those things are said to have been created 
in the Son, of which the Son is received as the Creator; so, too, when God is said to be worshipped in truth 
by the proper meaning of the word itself often expressed after the same manner it ought to be 
understood, that the Son too is worshipped. So in like manner is the Spirit also worshipped because God 
is worshipped in Spirit. Therefore the Father is worshipped both with the Son and with the Spirit, because 
the Trinity is worshipped. 


CHAPTER XII 


From the fact that St. Paul has shown that the light of the Godhead which the three apostles worshipped 
in Christ is in the Trinity, it is made clear that the Spirit also is to be worshipped. It is shown from the 
words themselves that the Spirit is intended by the apostles. The Godhead of the same Spirit is proved 
from the fact that He has a temple wherein He dwells not as a priest, but as God: and is worshipped with 
the Father and the Son; whence is understood the oneness of nature in Them. 


86. But does any one deny that the Godhead of the eternal Trinity is to be worshipped? whereas the 
Scriptures also express the inexplicable Majesty of the Divine Trinity, as the Apostle says elsewhere: 
“Since God, Who said that light should shine out of darkness, shined in our hearts to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 


87. The apostles truly saw this glory, when the Lord Jesus on the mount shone with the light of His 
Godhead: “The apostles,” it says, “saw it and fell on their face.” Do not you think that they even, as they 
fell, worshipped, when they could not with their bodily eyes endure the brightness of the divine splendour, 
and the glory of eternal light dulled the keenness of mortal sight? Or what else did they who saw His glory 
say at that time, except, “O come let us worship and fall down before Him”? For “God shined in our hearts 


to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 


88. Who is He, then, Who shined that we might know God in the face of Jesus Christ? For he said, “God 
shined,” that the glory of God might be known in the face of Jesus Christ. Whom else do we think but the 
manifested Spirit? Or who else is there besides the Holy Spirit to Whom the power of the Godhead may be 
referred? For they who exclude the Spirit must necessarily bring in another, who may with the Father and 
the Son receive the glory of the Godhead. 


89. Let us then go back to the same words: “It is God Who shined in our hearts to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” You have Christ plainly set forth. For Whose 
glory is said to give light but that of the Spirit? So, then, he set forth God Himself, since he spoke of the 
glory of God; if of the Father, it remains that “He who said that light should shine out of darkness, and 
shine in our hearts,” be understood to be the Holy Spirit, for we cannot venerate any other with the 
Father and the Son. If, then, you understand the Spirit, Him also has the Apostle called God; it is 
necessary, then, that you also confess the Godhead of the Spirit, who now deny it. 


90. But how shamelessly do you deny this, since you have read that the Holy Spirit has a temple. For it is 
written: “Ye are the temple of God, and the Holy Spirit dwelleth in you.” Now God has a temple, a 
creature has no true temple. But the Spirit, Who dwelleth in us, has a temple. For it is written: “Your 
members are temples of the Holy Spirit.” 


91. But He does not dwell in the temple as a priest, nor as a minister, but as God, since the Lord Jesus 
Himself said: “I will dwell in them, and will walk among them, and will be their God, and they shall be My 
people.” And David says: “The Lord is in His holy temple.” Therefore the Spirit dwells in His holy temple, 
as the Father dwells and as the Son dwells, Who says: “I and the Father will come, and will make Our 
abode with him.” 


92. But the Father abides in us through the Spirit, Whom He has given us. How, then, can different 
natures abide together? Certainly it is impossible. But the Spirit abides with the Father and the Son. 
Whence, too, the Apostle joined the Communion of the Holy Spirit with the grace of Jesus Christ and the 
love of God, saying: “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the Communion of the 
Holy Spirit be with you all.” 


91. We observe, then, that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit abide in one and the same [subject] 
through the oneness of the same nature. Therefore, He Who dwells in the temple has divine power, for as 
of the Father and of the Son, so are we also the temple of the Holy Spirit; not many temples, but one 
temple, for it is the temple of one Power. 


CHAPTER XIII 


To those who object that Catholics, when they ascribe Godhead to the Holy Spirit, introduce three Gods, it 
is answered, that by the same argument they themselves bring in two Gods, unless they deny Godhead to 
the Son; after which the orthodox doctrine is set forth. 


92. But what do you fear? Is it that which you have been accustomed to carp at? lest you should make 
three Gods. God forbid; for where the Godhead is understood as one, one God is spoken of. For neither 
when we call the Son God do we say there are two Gods. For if, when you confess the Godhead of the 
Spirit, you think that three Gods are spoken of, then, too, when you speak of the Godhead of the Son 
because you are not able to deny it, you bring in two Gods. For it is necessary according to your opinion, if 
you think that God is the name of one person, not of one nature, that you either say that there are two 
Gods, or deny that the Son is God. 


93. But let us free you from the charge of ignorance, though we do not excuse you from fault. For 
according to our opinion, because there is one God, one Godhead and oneness of power is understood. For 
as we say that there is one God, confessing the Father, and not denying the Son under the true Name of 
the Godhead; so, too, we exclude not the Holy Spirit from the Unity of the Godhead, and do not assert but 
deny that there are three Gods, because it is not unity but a division of power which makes plurality. For 
how can the Unity of the Godhead admit of plurality, seeing that plurality is of numbers, but the Divine 
Nature does not admit numbers? 


CHAPTER XIV 


Besides the evidence adduced above, other passages can be brought to prove the sovereignty of the Three 
Persons. Two are quoted from the Epistles to the Thessalonians, and by collating other testimonies of the 
Scriptures it is shown that in them dominion is claimed for the Spirit as for the other Persons. Then, by 
quotation of another still more express passage in the second Epistle to the Corinthians, it is inferred both 
that the Spirit is Lord, and that where the Lord is, there is the Spirit. 


94. God, then, is One, without violation of the majesty of the eternal Trinity, as is declared in the instance 


set before us. And not in that place alone do we see the Trinity expressed in the Name of the Godhead; 
but both in many places, as we have said also above, and especially in the epistles which the Apostle 
wrote to the Thessalonians, he most clearly set forth the Godhead and sovereignty of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit. For you read as follows: “The Lord make you to increase and abound in love one 
toward another, and toward all men, as we also do toward you, to the stablishing of your hearts without 
blame in holiness before God and our Father at the coming of the Lord Jesus.” 


95. Who, then, is the Lord Who makes us to increase and abound before God and our Father at the coming 
of the Lord Jesus? He has named the Father and has named the Son; Whom, then, has he joined with the 
Father and the Son except the Spirit? Who is the Lord Who establishes our hearts in holiness. For holiness 
is a grace of the Spirit, as, too, is said farther on: “In holiness of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” 


96. Who, then, do you think is here named Lord, except the Spirit? And has not God the Father been able 
to teach you, Who says: “Upon Whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descending and abiding upon Him, 
this is He Who baptizeth in the Holy Spirit”? For the Spirit descended in the likeness of a dove, that He 
might both bear witness to His wisdom, and perfect the sacrament of the spiritual laver, and show that 
His working is one with that of the Father and the Son. 


97. And that you should not suppose that anything had fallen from the Apostle by oversight, but that he 
knowingly and designedly and inspired by the Spirit designated Him Lord, Whom he felt to be God, he 
repeated the same in the second Epistle to the Thessalonians, saying: “But the Lord direct your hearts in 
the love of God and in the patience of Christ.” If love be of God and patience of Christ, it ought to be 
shown Who is the Lord Who directs, if we deny that the direction is of the Holy Spirit. 


98. But we cannot deny it, since the Lord said of Him: “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now. But when He, the Spirit of Truth, shall come, He will lead you into all truth.” And 
David says of Him: “Thy good Spirit shall lead me into the right way.” 


99. See what the voice of the Lord uttered concerning the Holy Spirit. The Son of God came, and because 
He had not yet shed forth the Spirit, He declared that we were living like little children without the Spirit. 
He said that the Spirit was to come Who should make of these little children stronger men, by an increase, 
namely, of spiritual age. And this He laid down not that He might set the power of the Spirit in the first 
place, but that He might show that the fulness of strength consists in the knowledge of the Trinity. 


100. It is therefore necessary either that you mention some fourth person besides the Spirit of whom you 
ought to be conscious, or assuredly that you do not consider another to be Lord, except the Spirit Who has 
been pointed out. 


101. But if you require the plain statement of the words in which Scripture has spoken of the Spirit as 
Lord, it cannot have escaped you that it is written: “Now the Lord is the Spirit.” Which the course of the 
whole passage shows to have been certainly said of the Holy Spirit. And so let us consider the apostolic 
statement: “As often as Moses is read,” says he, “a veil is laid over their heart; but when they shall be 
turned to the Lord, the veil shall be taken away. Now the Lord is the Spirit; but where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.” 


102. So he not only called the Spirit Lord, but also added: “But where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty. So we all with unveiled face, reflecting the glory of the Lord, are formed anew into the same image 
from glory to glory, as from the Lord the Spirit;” that is, we who have been before converted to the Lord, 
so as by spiritual understanding to see the glory of the Lord, as it were, in the mirror of the Scriptures, 
are now being transformed from that glory which converted us to the Lord, to the heavenly glory. 
Therefore since it is the Lord to Whom we are converted, but the Lord is that Spirit by Whom we are 
formed anew, who are converted to the Lord, assuredly the Holy Ghost is pointed out, for He Who forms 
anew receives those who are converted. For how should He form again those whom He had not received. 


103. Though why should we seek for the expression of words, where we see the expression of unity? For 
although you may distinguish between Lord and Spirit, you cannot deny that where the Lord is, there too 
is the Spirit, and he who has been converted to the Lord will have been converted to the Spirit. If you 
cavil at the letter, you cannot injure the Unity; if you wish to separate the Unity, you confess the Spirit 
Himself as the Lord of power. 


CHAPTER XV 


Though the Spirit be called Lord, three Lords are not thereby implied; inasmuch as two Lords are not 
implied by the fact that the Son in the same manner as the Father is called Lord in many passages of 
Scripture; for Lordship exists in the Godhead, and the Godhead in Lordship, and these coincide without 
division in the Three Persons. 


104. But perhaps, again, you may say: If I call the Spirit Lord, I shall set forth three Lords. Do you then 
when you call the Son Lord either deny the Son or confess two Lords? God forbid, for the Son Himself 
said: “Do not serve two lords.” But certainly He denied not either Himself or the Father to be Lord; for He 


called the Father Lord, as you read: “I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth.” And the Lord 
spoke of Himself, as we read in the Gospel: “Ye call Me Master and Lord, and ye do well, for so I am.” But 
He spoke not of two Lords; indeed He shows that He did not speak of two Lords, when He warns them: 
“Do not serve two lords.” For there are not two Lords where the Lordship is but one, for the Father is in 
the Son and the Son in the Father, and so there is one Lord. 


105. Such, too, was the teaching of the Law: “Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord,” that is, 
unchangeable, always abiding in unity of power, always the same, and not altered by any accession or 
diminution. Therefore Moses called Him One, and yet also relates that the Lord rained down fire from the 
Lord. The Apostle, too, says: “The Lord grant unto him to find mercy of the Lord.” The Lord rains down 
from the Lord; the Lord grants mercy from the Lord. The Lord is neither divided when He rains from the 
Lord, nor is there a separation when He grants mercy from the Lord, but in each case the oneness of the 
Lordship is expressed. 


106. In the Psalms, too, you find: “The Lord said unto my Lord.” And he did not therefore deny that the 
Father was his Lord, because he spoke of the Son as his Lord; but therefore called the Son his Lord, that 
you might not think Him to be the Son, but the Lord of the prophet, as the Lord Himself showed in the 
Gospel, when He said: “If David in the Spirit called Him Lord, how is he his Son?” David, not the Spirit, 
calls Him Lord in the Spirit. Or if they falsely infer from this that the Spirit called Him Lord, they must 
necessarily by a like sacrilege seem to assert that the Son of God is also the Son of the Spirit. 


107. So, as we do not say that there are two Lords, when we so style both the Father and the Son, so, too, 
we do not say that there are three Lords, when we confess the Spirit to be Lord. For as it is profane to say 
that there are three Lords or three Gods, so, too, is it utter profanity to speak of two Lords or two Gods; 
for there is one God, one Lord, one Holy Spirit; and He Who is God is Lord, and He Who is Lord is God, for 
the Godhead is in the Lordship, and the Lordship is in the Godhead. 


108. Lastly, you have read that the Father is both Lord and God: “O Lord my God, I will call upon Thee, 
hear Thou me.” You find the Son to be both Lord and God, as you have read in the Gospel, that, when 
Thomas had touched the side of Christ, he said, “My Lord and my God.” So in like manner as the Father is 
God and the Son Lord, so too the Son is God and the Father Lord. The holy designation changes from one 
to the other, the divine nature changes not, but the dignity remains unchangeable. For they are not [as it 
were] contributions gathered from bounty, but free-will gifts of natural love; for both Unity has its special 
property, and the special properties are bound together in unity. 


CHAPTER XVI 


The Father is holy, and likewise the Son and the Spirit, and so They are honoured in the same Trisagion: 
nor can we speak more worthily of God than by calling Him Holy; whence it is clear that we must not 
derogate from the dignity of the Holy Spirit. In Him is all which pertains to God, since in baptism He is 
named with the Father and the Son, and the Father has given to Him to be greater than all, nor can any 
one deprive Him of this. And so from the very passage of St. John which heretics used against His dignity, 
the equality of the Trinity and the Unity of the Godhead is established. Lastly, after explaining how the 
Son receives from the Father, St. Ambrose shows how various heresies are refuted by the passage cited. 


109. So, then, the Father is holy, the Son is holy, and the Spirit is holy, but they are not three Holies; for 
there is one Holy God, one Lord. For the true holiness is one, as the true Godhead is one, as that true 
holiness belonging to the Divine Nature is one. 


110. So everything which we esteem holy proclaims that Sole Holiness. Cherubim and Seraphim with 
unwearied voices praise Him and say: “Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord God of Sabaoth.” They say it, not once, 
lest you should believe that there is but one; not twice, lest you should exclude the Spirit; they say not 
holies [in the plural], lest you should imagine that there is plurality, but they repeat thrice and say the 
same word, that even in a hymn you may understand the distinction of Persons in the Trinity, and the 
oneness of the Godhead and while they say this they proclaim God. 


111. We too find nothing of more worth, whereby we are able to proclaim God, than the calling Him holy. 
Everything is too low for God, too low for the Lord. And therefore consider from this fact also whether one 
ought at all to derogate from the Holy Spirit, whose Name is the praise of God. For thus is the Father 
praised, thus is the Son also praised, in the same manner as the Spirit also is named and praised. The 
Seraphim utter praise, the whole company of the blessed utter praise, inasmuch as they call God holy, the 
Son holy, the Spirit holy. 


112. How, then, does He not possess all that pertains to God, Who is named by priests in baptism with the 
Father and the Son, and is invoked in the oblations, is proclaimed by the Seraphim in heaven with the 
Father and the Son, dwells in the Saints with the Father and the Son, is poured upon the just, is given as 
the source of inspiration to the prophets? And for this reason in the divine Scripture all is called 
theopneustos, because God inspires what the Spirit has spoken. 


113. Or if they are unwilling to allow that the Holy Spirit has all things which pertain to God, and can do 


all things, let them say what He has not, and what He cannot do. For like as the Son has all things, and the 
Father grudges not to give all things to the Son according to His nature, having given to Him that which is 
greater than all, as the Scripture bears witness, saying: “That which My Father hath given unto Me is 
greater than all.” So too the Spirit has of Christ that which is greater than all, because righteousness 
knows not grudging. 


114. So, then, if we attend diligently, we comprehend here also the oneness of the Divine Power. He says: 
“That which My Father hath given unto Me is greater than all, and no one is able to snatch them out of My 
Father’s hand. I and the Father are One.” For if we rightly showed above that the Holy Spirit is the Hand 
of the Father, the same is certainly the Hand of the Father which is the Hand of the Son, since the Same is 
the Spirit of the Father Who is the Spirit of the Son. Therefore whosoever of us receives eternal life in this 
Name of the Trinity, as he is not torn from the Father; so he is not torn from the Son, so too he is not torn 
from the Spirit. 


115. Again, from the very fact that the Father is said to have given to the Son, and the Spirit to have 
received from the Son, as it is written: “He shall glorify Me, for He shall take of Mine, and shall declare it 
unto you” (which He seems to have said rather of the office of distributing, than of the prerogative of 
Divine Power, for those whom the Son redeemed the Spirit also, Who was to sanctify them, received), from 
those very words, I say, from which they construct their sophistry, the Unity of the Godhead is perceived, 
not the need of a gift. 


116. The Father gave by begetting, not by adoption; He gave as it were that which was contained in the 
very prerogative of the Divine Nature, not what was lacking as it were by favour of His bounty. And so 
because the Son acquires persons to Himself as the Father does; so gives life as does the Father, He 
expressed His equality with the Father in the Unity of Power, saying: “I and the Father are One.” For when 
He says, “I and the Father,” equality is revealed; when He says, “are One,” Unity is asserted. Equality 
excludes confusion; Unity excludes separation. Equality distinguishes between the Father and the Son; 
Unity does not separate the Father and the Son. 


117. Therefore, when He says, “I and the Father,” He rejects the Sabellian, for He says that He is one, the 
Father another; He rejects the Photinian, for He joins Himself with God the Father. With the former words 
He rejects those, for He said: “I and the Father;” with the latter words He rejects the Arians, for He says: 
“are One.” Yet in both the former and the latter words He refutes the heretical violence (1) of the 
Sabellians, for He said: “We are One [Substance],” not “We are One[Person].” And (2) of the Arians, for He 
said: “I and the Father,” not “the Father and I.” Which was certainly not a sign of rudeness, but of 
dutifulness and foreknowledge, that we might not think wrongly from the order of the words. For unity 
knows no order, equality knows no gradation; nor can it be laid to the Son of God that the Teacher Himself 
of dutifulness should offend against dutifulness by rudeness. 


CHAPTER XVII 


St. Ambrose shows by instances that the places in which those words were spoken help to the 
understanding of the words of the Lord; he shows that Christ uttered the passage quoted from St. John in 
Solomon’s porch, by which is signified the mind of a wise man, for he says that Christ would not have 
uttered this saying in the heart of a foolish or contentious man. He goes on to say that Christ is stoned by 
those who believe not these words, and as the keys of heaven were given to Peter for his confession of 
them, so Iscariot, because he believed not the same, perished evilly. He takes this opportunity to inveigh 
against the Jews who bought the Son of God and sold Joseph. He explains the price paid for each 
mystically; and having in the same manner expounded the murmuring of the traitor concerning 
Magdalene’s ointment, he adds that Christ is bought in one way by heretics in another way by Catholics, 
and that those in vain take to themselves the name of Christians who sever the Spirit from the Father. 


118. It is worth while to notice in what place the Lord held this discussion, for His utterances are often 
[better] estimated by the kind of places in which He conversed. When about to fast, He is led (as we read) 
into the wilderness to render vain the devil’s temptations. For although it deserves praise to have lived 
temperately in the midst of abundance, yet the enticements of temptation are more frequent amongst 
riches and pleasures. Then the tempter, in order to try Him, promises Him abundance, and the Lord in 
order to overcome cherishes hunger. Now I do not deny that temperance can exist in the midst of riches; 
but although he who navigates the sea often escapes, yet he is more exposed to peril than he who will not 
go to sea. 


119. Let us consider some other points. When about to promise the kingdom of heaven, Jesus went up into 
a mountain. At another time He leads His disciples through the corn-fields, when about to sow in their 
minds the crop of heavenly precepts, so that a plentiful harvest of souls should ripen. When about to 
consummate the work of the flesh which He had taken, having now seen perfection in His disciples, whom 
He had established upon the root of His words, He enters a garden, that He might plant the young olive- 
trees in the house of the Lord, and that He might water the just flourishing like a palm-tree, and the 
fruitful vine with the stream of His Blood. 


120. In this passage too He was walking, as we read, in Solomon’s porch on the day of the dedication, that 
is, Christ was walking in the breast of the wise and prudent, to dedicate his good affection to Himself. 
What that porch was the prophet teaches, saying: “I will walk in the midst of Thy house in the innocency 
of my heart.” So, then, we have in our own selves the house of God, we have the halls, we have also the 
porches, and we have the courts, for it is written: “Let thy waters flow abroad in thy courts.” Open, then, 
this porch of thy heart to the Word of God, Who says to thee: “Open thy mouth wide and I will fill it.” 


121. Let us, therefore, hear what the Word of God, walking in the heart of the wise and peaceful, says: “I 
and My Father are One.” He will not say this in the breast of the unquiet and foolish, for “the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him.” The narrow breasts of 
sinners do not take in the greatness of the faith. Lastly, the Jews hearing, “I and the Father are One, took 
up stones to stone Him.” 


122. He who cannot listen to this is a Jew; he who cannot listen to this stones Christ with the stones of his 
treachery, rougher than any rock, and if you believe me, he wounds Christ. For although He cannot now 
feel a wound: “For now henceforth we know not Christ after the flesh,” yet He Who rejoices in the love of 
the Church is stoned by the impiety of the Arians. 


123. “The law of Thy mouth, O Lord, is good unto me, I keep Thy commandments.” Thou hast Thyself said 
that Thou art one with the Father. Because Peter believed this, he received the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, and without anxiety for himself forgave sins. Judas, because he believed not this, strangled 
himself with the cord of his own wickedness. O the hard stones of unbelieving words! O the unseemly cord 
of the betrayer, and the still more hideous purchase-money of the Jews! O hateful money wherewith either 
the just is bought for death, or sold! Joseph was sold, Jesus Christ was bought, the one to slavery, the 
Other to death. O detestable inheritance, O deadly sale, which either sells a brother to suffering or sets a 
price on the Lord to destroy Him, the Purchaser of the salvation of all. 


124. The Jews did violence to two things which are chief of all, faith and duty, and in each to Christ the 
Author of faith and duty. For both in the patriarch Joseph was there a type of Christ, and Christ Himself 
came in the truth of His Body, “Who counted it not robbery that He should be equal with God, but took on 
Him the form of a servant,” because of our fall, that is to say, taking slavery upon Himself and not 
shrinking from suffering. 


125. In one place the sale is for twenty pieces, in the other for thirty. For how could His true price be 
apprehended, Whose value cannot be limited? There is error in the price because there is error in the 
inquiry. The sale is for twenty pieces in the Old Testament, for thirty in the New; for the Truth is of more 
value than the type, Grace is more generous than training, the Presence is better than the Law, for the 
Law promised the Coming, the Coming fulfilled the Law. 


126. The Ishmaelites made their purchase for twenty pieces, the Jews for thirty. And this is no trivial 
figure. The faithless are more lavish for iniquity than the faithful for salvation. It is, however, fitting to 
consider the quality of each agreement. Twenty pieces are the price of him sold to slavery, thirty pieces of 
Him delivered to the Cross. For although the Mysteries of the Incarnation and of the Passion must be in 
like manner matters of amazement, yet the fulfilment of faith is in the Mystery of the Passion. I do not 
indeed value less the birth from the holy Virgin, but I receive even more gratefully the Mystery of the 
sacred Body. What is more full of mercy than that He should forgive me the wrongs done to Himself? But 
it is even fuller measure that He gave us so great a gift, that He Who was not to die because He was God, 
should die by our death, that we might live by His Spirit. 


127. Lastly, it was not without meaning that Judas Iscariot valued that ointment at three hundred pence, 
which seems certainly by the statement of the price itself to set forth the Lord’s cross. Whence, too, the 
Lord says: “For she, pouring this ointment on My body, did it for My burial.” Why, then, did Judas value 
this at so high a rate? Because remission of sins is of more value to sinners, and forgiveness seems to be 
more precious. Lastly, you find it written: “To whom much is forgiven the same loveth more.” Therefore 
sinners themselves also confess the grace of the Lord’s Passion which they have lost, and they bear 
witness to Christ who persecuted Him. 


128. Or because, “into a malicious soul wisdom does not enter,” the evil disposition of the traitor uttered 
this, and he valued the suffering of the Lord’s body at a dearer rate, that by the immensity of the price he 
might draw all away from the faith. And therefore the Lord offered Himself without price, that the 
necessity of poverty might hold no one back from Christ. The patriarchs sold Him for a small price that all 
might buy. Isaiah said: “Ye that have no money go buy and drink; eat ye without money,” that he might 
gain him who had no money. O traitor Judas, thou valuest the ointment of His Passion at three hundred 
pence, and sellest His Passion for thirty pence. Profuse in valuing, mean in selling. 


129. So, then, all do not buy Christ at the same price; Photinus, who buys Him for death, buys Him at one 
price; the Arian, who buys Him to wrong Him, at another price; the Catholic, who buys Him to glorify 
Him, at another. But he buys Him without money according to that which is written: “He that hath no 
money let him buy without price.” 


130. “Not all,” says Christ, “that say unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven!” 
Although many call themselves Christians, and make use of the name, yet not all shall receive the reward. 
Both Cain offered sacrifice, and Judas received the kiss, but it was said to him, “Judas, betrayest thou the 
Son of Man with a kiss?” that is, thou fillest up thy wickedness with the pledge of affection, and sowest 
hatred with the implement of peace, and inflictest death with the outward token of love. 


131. Let not, then, the Arians flatter themselves with the employment of the name, because they call 
themselves Christians. The Lord will answer them: You set forward My Name, and deny My Substance, 
but I do not recognize My Name where My eternal Godhead is not. That is not My Name which is divided 
from the Father, and separated from the Spirit; I do not recognize My Name where I do not recognize My 
doctrine; I do not recognize My Name where I do not recognize My Spirit. For he knows not that he is 
comparing the Spirit of the Father to those servants whom He created. Concerning which point we have 
already spoken at length. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


As he purposes to establish the Godhead of the Holy Spirit by the points already discussed, St. Ambrose 
touches again on some of them; for instance, that He does not commit but forgives sin; that He is not a 
creature but the Creator; and lastly, that He does not offer but receives worship. 


132. But to sum up, in order at the end more distinctly to gather up the arguments which have been used 
here and there, the evident glory of the Godhead is proved both by other arguments, and most especially 
by these four. God is known by these marks: either that He is without sin; or that He forgives sin; or that 
He is not a creature but the Creator; or that He does not give but receives worship. 


133. So, then, no one is without sin except God alone, for no one is without sin except God. Also, no one 
forgives sins except God alone, for it is also written: “Who can forgive sins but God alone?” And one 
cannot be the Creator of all except he be not a creature, and he who is not a creature is without doubt 
God; for it is written: “They worshipped the creature rather than the Creator, Who is God blessed for 
ever.” God also does not worship, but is worshipped, for it is written: “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 


134. Let us therefore consider whether the Holy Spirit have any of these marks which may bear witness to 
His Godhead. And first let us treat of the point that none is without sin except God alone, and demand that 
they prove that the Holy Spirit has sin. 


135. But they are unable to show us this, and demand our authority from us, namely, that we should show 
by texts that the Holy Spirit has not sinned, as it is said of the Son that He did no sin. Let them learn that 
we teach by authority of the Scriptures; for it is written: “For in Wisdom is a Spirit of understanding, holy, 
one only, manifold, subtle, easy to move, eloquent, undefiled.” The Scripture says He is undefiled, has it 
lied concerning the Son, that you should believe it to have lied concerning the Spirit? For the prophet said 
in the same place concerning Wisdom, that nothing that defiles enters into her. She herself is undefiled, 
and her Spirit is undefiled. Therefore if the Spirit have not sin, He is God. 


136. But how can He be guilty of sin Who Himself forgives sins? Therefore He has not committed sin, and 
if He be without sin He is not a creature. For every creature is exposed to the capability of sin, and the 
eternal Godhead alone is free from sin and undefiled. 


137. Let us now see whether the Spirit forgives sins. But on this point there can be no doubt, since the 
Lord Himself said: “Receive ye the Holy Spirit. Whosesoever sins ye forgive they shall be forgiven.” See 
that sins are forgiven through the Holy Spirit. But men make use of their ministry for the forgiveness of 
sins, they do not exercise the right of any power of their own. For they forgive sins not in their own name 
but in that of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. They ask, the Godhead gives, the service is 
of man, the gift is of the Power on high. 


138. And it is not doubtful that sin is forgiven by means of baptism, but in baptism the operation is that of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. If, therefore, the Spirit forgives sin, since it is written, 
“Who can forgive sins except God alone?” certainly He Who cannot be separated from the oneness of the 
name of the Nature is also incapable of being severed from the power of God. Now if He is not severed 
from the power of God, how is He severed from the name of God. 


139. Let us now see whether He be a creature or the Creator. But since we have above most clearly 
proved Him to be the Creator, as it is written: “The Spirit of God Who hath made me;” and it has been 
declared that the face of the earth is renewed by the Spirit, and that all things languish without the Spirit, 
it is clear that the Spirit is the Creator. But who can doubt this, since, as we have shown above, not even 
the generation of the Lord from the Virgin, which is more excellent than all creatures, is without the 
operation of the Spirit? 


140. Therefore the Spirit is not a creature, but the Creator, and He Who is Creator is certainly not a 
creature. And because He is not a creature, without doubt He is the Creator Who produces all things 


together with the Father and the Son. But if He be the Creator, certainly the Apostle, by saying in 
condemnation of the Gentiles, “Who served the creature rather than the Creator, Who is God blessed for 
ever,” and by warning men, as I said above, that the Holy Spirit is to be served, both showed Him to be 
the Creator, and because He is the Creator demonstrated that He ought to be called God. Which he also 
sums up in the Epistle written to the Hebrews, saying: “For He that created all things is God.” Let them, 
therefore, either say what it is which has been created without the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, or let 
them confess that the Spirit also is of one Godhead with the Father and the Son. 


141. The writer taught also that He was to be worshipped, Whom he called Lord and God. For He Who is 
the God and Lord of the Universe is certainly to be worshipped by all, for it is thus written: “Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 


142. Or let them say where they have read that the Spirit worships. For it is said of the Son of God: “Let 
all the Angels of God worship Him;” we do not read, Let the Spirit worship Him. For how can He worship 
Who is not amongst servants and ministers, but, together with the Father and the Son, has the service of 
the just under Him, for it is written: “We serve the Spirit of God.” He is, therefore, to be worshipped by 
us, Whom the Apostle taught that we must serve, and Whom we serve we also adore, according to that 
which is written, to repeat the same words again: “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only 
shalt thou serve.” 


143. Although the Apostle has not omitted even this point, so as to omit to teach us that the Spirit is to be 
worshipped. For since we have demonstrated that the Spirit is in the prophets, no one can doubt that 
prophecy is given by the Spirit, and plainly when He Who is in the prophets is worshipped, the same Spirit 
is worshipped. And so you find: “If the whole Church be assembled together, and all speak with tongues, 
and there come in one unlearned or unbelieving, will he not say that ye are mad? But if all prophesy, and 
there come in one unlearned and unbelieving, he is convicted by all, he is judged by all. For the secrets of 
his heart are made manifest, and so falling down on his face he will worship God, declaring that God is in 
truth among you.” It is, therefore, God Who is worshipped, God Who abides and Who speaks in the 
prophets; but the Spirit thus abides and speaks, therefore, also, the Spirit is worshipped. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Having proved above that the Spirit abides and speaks in the prophets, St. Ambrose infers that He knows 
all things which are of God, and therefore is One with the Father and the Son. This same point he 
establishes again from the fact that He possesses all that God possesses, namely, Godhead, knowledge of 
the heart, truth, a Name above every name, and power to raise the dead, as is proved from Ezekiel, and in 
this He is equal to the Son. 


144. And so as the Father and the Son are One, because the Son has all things which the Father has, so 
too the Spirit is one with the Father and the Son, because He too knows all the things of God. For He did 
not obtain it by force, so that there should be any injury as of one who had suffered loss; He did not seize 
it, lest the loss should be his from whom it might seem to have been plundered. For neither did He seize it 
through need, nor through superiority of greater power did He take it by force, but He possesses it by 
unity of power. Therefore, if He works all these things, for one and the same Spirit worketh all, how is He 
not God Who has all things which God has? 


145. Or let us consider what God may have which the Holy Spirit has not. God the Father has Godhead, 
and the Son, too, in Whom dwells the fulness of the Godhead, has it, and the Spirit has it, for it is written: 
“The Spirit of God is in my nostrils.” 


146. God, again, searches the hearts and reins, for it is written: “God searcheth the hearts and reins.” The 
Son also has this power, Who said, “Why think ye evil in your hearts?” For Jesus knew their thoughts. And 
the Spirit has the same power, Who manifests to the prophets also the secrets of the hearts of others, as 
we Said above: “for the secrets of his heart are made manifest.” And why do we wonder if He searches the 
hidden things of man Who searches even the deep things of God? 


147. God has as an attribute that He is true for it is written: “Let God be true and every man a liar.” Does 
the Spirit lie Who is the Spirit of Truth? and Whom we have shown to be called the Truth, since John 
called Him too the Truth, as also the Son? And David says in the psalm: “Send out Thy light and Thy truth, 
they have led me and brought me to Thy holy hill and to Thy tabernacles.” If you consider that in this 
passage the Son is the light, then the Spirit is the Truth, or if you consider the Son to be the Truth, then 
the Spirit is the light. 


148. God has a Name which is above every name, and has given a name to the Son, as we read that in the 
Name of Jesus knees should bow. Let us consider whether the Spirit has this Name. But it is written “Go, 
baptize the nations in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” He has, then, a 
Name above every name. What, therefore, the Father and the Son have, the Holy Spirit also has through 
the oneness of the Name of His nature. 


149. It is a prerogative of God to raise the dead. “For as the Father raiseth the dead and quickeneth them, 


nothing can be imperfect but that which is made; it is imperfect when it is not fully made. Certainly, you 
admit. Matter, therefore, which was not made at all, could not have been imperfect; and what was not 
imperfect was not “void.” Having no beginning, because it was not made, it was also unsusceptible of any 
void-condition. For this void-condition is an accident of beginning. The earth, on the contrary, which was 
made, was deservedly called “void.” For as soon as it was made, it had the condition of being imperfect, 
previous to its completion. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT OF COSMICAL ORDER OUT OF CHAOS IN THE CREATION, BEAUTIFULLY STATED 


God, indeed, consummated all His works in a due order; at first He paled them out, as it were, in their 
unformed elements, and then He arranged them in their finished beauty. For He did not all at once 
inundate light with the splendour of the sun, nor all at once temper darkness with the moon’s assuaging 
ray. The heaven He did not all at once bedeck with constellations and stars, nor did He at once fill the seas 
with their teeming monsters. The earth itself He did not endow with its varied fruitfulness all at once; but 
at first He bestowed upon it being, and then He filled it, that it might not be made in vain. For thus says 
Isaiah: “He created it not in vain; He formed it to be inhabited.” Therefore after it was made, and while 
awaiting its perfect state, it was “without form, and void:” “void” indeed, from the very fact that it was 
without form (as being not yet perfect to the sight, and at the same time unfurnished as yet with its other 
qualities); and “without form,” because it was still covered with waters, as if with the rampart of its 
fecundating moisture, by which is produced our flesh, in a form allied with its own. For to this purport 
does David say: “The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the world, and all that dwell therein: He 
hath founded it upon the seas, and on the streams hath He established it.” It was when the waters were 
withdrawn into their hollow abysses that the dry land became conspicuous, which was hitherto covered 
with its watery envelope. Then it forthwith becomes “visible,” God saying, “Let the water be gathered 
together into one mass, and let the dry land appear.” “Appear,” says He, not “be made.” It had been 
already made, only in its invisible condition it was then waiting to appear. “Dry,” because it was about to 
become such by its severance from the moisture, but yet “land.” “And God called the dry land Earth,” not 
Matter. And so, when it afterwards attains its perfection, it ceases to be accounted void, when God 
declares, “Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed after its kind, and according to its 
likeness, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit, whose seed is in itself, after its kind.” Again: “Let the earth bring 
forth the living creature after his kind, cattle, and creeping things, and beasts of the earth, after their 
kind.” Thus the divine Scripture accomplished its full order. For to that, which it had at first described as 
“without form (invisible) and void,” it gave both visibility and completion. Now no other Matter was 
“without form (invisible) and void.” Henceforth, then, Matter will have to be visible and complete. So that 
I must see Matter, since it has become visible. I must likewise recognize it as a completed thing, so as to 
be able to gather from it the herb bearing seed, and the tree yielding fruit, and that living creatures, made 
out of it, may minister to my need. Matter, however, is nowhere, but the Earth is here, confessed to my 
view. I see it, I enjoy it, ever since it ceased to be “without form (invisible), and void.” Concerning it most 
certainly did Isaiah speak when he said, “Thus saith the Lord that created the heavens, He was the God 
that formed the earth, and made it.” The same earth for certain did He form, which He also made. Now 
how did He form it? Of course by saying, “Let the dry land appear.” Why does He command it to appear, if 
it were not previously invisible? His purpose was also, that He might thus prevent His having made it in 
vain, by rendering it visible, and so fit for use. And thus, throughout, proofs arise to us that this earth 
which we inhabit is the very same which was both created and formed by God, and that none other was 
“Without form, and void,” than that which had been created and formed. It therefore follows that the 
sentence, “Now the earth was without form, and void,” applies to that same earth which God mentioned 
separately along with the heaven. 


CHAPTER XXX 


ANOTHER PASSAGE IN THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE CREATION, RELEASED FROM THE MISHANDLING OF 
HERMOGENES 


The following words will in like manner apparently corroborate the conjecture of Hermogenes, “And 
darkness was upon the face of the deep, and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the water;” as if 
these blended substances, presented us with arguments for his massive pile of Matter. Now, so 
discriminating an enumeration of certain and distinct elements (as we have in this passage), which 
severally designates “darkness,” “the deep,” “the Spirit of God,” “the waters,” forbids the inference that 
anything confused or (from such confusion) uncertain is meant. Still more, when He ascribed to them 
their own places, “darkness on the face of the deep,” “the Spirit upon the face of the waters,” He 
repudiated all confusion in the substances; and by demonstrating their separate position, He 
demonstrated also their distinction. Most absurd, indeed, would it be that Matter, which is introduced to 
our view as “without form,” should have its “formless” condition maintained by so many words indicative 
of form, without any intimation of what that confused body is, which must of course be supposed to be 
unique, since it is without form. For that which is without form is uniform; but even that which is without 
form, when it is blended together from various component parts, must necessarily have one outward 
appearance; and it has not any appearance, until it has the one appearance (which comes) from many 


so the Son also quickeneth whom He will.” But the Spirit also (by Whom God raiseth) raiseth them, for it 
is written: “He shall quicken also your mortal bodies through His Spirit that dwelleth in you.” But that you 
may not think this a trivial grace, learn that the Spirit also raises, for the prophet Ezekiel says: “Come, O 
Spirit, and breathe upon these dead, and they shall live. And I prophesied as He commanded me, and the 
Spirit of life entered into them, and they lived, and stood up on their feet an exceeding great company.” 
And farther on God says: “Ye shall know that I am the Lord, when I shall open your graves, that I may 
bring My people out of their graves, and I will give you My Spirit, and ye shall live.” 


150. When He spoke of His Spirit, did He mention any other besides the Holy Spirit? For He would neither 
have spoken of His Spirit as produced by blowing, nor could this Spirit come from the four quarters of the 
world, for the blowing of these winds, which we experience, is partial, not universal; and this spirit by 
which we live is also individual, not universal. But it is the nature of the Holy Spirit to be both over all and 
in all. Therefore from the words of the prophet we may see how (the frame-work of the members long 
since fallen asunder being scattered) the bones may come together again to the form of a revived body, 
when the Spirit quickens them; and the ashes may come together on the limbs belonging to them, 
animated by a disposition to come together before being formed anew in the appearance of living. 


151. Do we not in the likeness of what is done recognize the oneness of the divine power? The Spirit 
raises after the same manner as the Lord raised at the time of His own Passion, when suddenly in the 
twinkling of an eye the graves of the dead were opened, and the bodies living again arose from the tombs, 
and the smell of death being removed, and the scent of life restored, the ashes of those who were dead 
took again the likeness of the living. 


152. So, then, the Spirit has that which Christ has, and therefore what God has, for all things which the 
Father has the Son also has, and therefore He said: “All things which the Father hath are Mine.” 


CHAPTER XX 


The river flowing from the Throne of God is a figure of the Holy Spirit, but by the waters spoken of by 
David the powers of heaven are intended. The kingdom of God is the work of the Spirit; and it is no matter 
for wonder if He reigns in this together with the Son, since St. Paul promises that we too shall reign with 
the Son. 


153. And this, again, is not a trivial matter that we read that a river goes forth from the throne of God. For 
you read the words of the Evangelist John to this purport: “And He showed me a river of living water, 
bright as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. In the midst of the street thereof, 
and on either side, was the tree of life, bearing twelve kinds of fruits, yielding its fruit every month, and 
the leaves of the tree were for the healing of all nations.” 


154. This is certainly the River proceeding from the throne of God, that is, the Holy Spirit, Whom he 
drinks who believes in Christ, as He Himself says: “If any man thirst, let him come to Me and drink. He 
that believeth on Me, as saith the Scripture, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water. But this spoke 
He of the Spirit.” Therefore the river is the Spirit. 


155. This, then, is in the throne of God, for the water washes not the throne of God. Then, whatever you 
may understand by that water, David said not that it was above the throne of God, but above the heavens, 
for it is written: “Let the waters which are above the heavens praise the Name of the Lord.” Let them 
praise, he says, not let it praise. For if he had intended us to understand the element of water, he would 
certainly have said, Let it praise, but by using the plural he intended the Powers to be understood. 


156. And what wonder is it if the Holy Spirit is in the throne of God, since the kingdom of God itself is the 
work of the Holy Spirit, as it is written: “For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.” And when the Saviour Himself says, “Every kingdom divided against 
itself shall be destroyed,” by adding afterwards, “But if I, by the Spirit of God, cast out devils, without 
doubt the kingdom of God is come upon you,” He shows that the kingdom of God is held undivided by 
Himself and by the Spirit. 


157. But what is more foolish than for any one to deny that the Holy Spirit reigns together with Christ 
when the Apostle says that even we shall reign together with Christ in the kingdom of Christ: “If we are 
dead with Him, we shall also live with Him; if we endure, we shall also reign with Him.” But we by 
adoption, He by power; we by grace, He by nature. 


158. The Holy Spirit, therefore, shares in the kingdom with the Father and the Son, and He is of one 
nature with Them, of one Lordship, and also of one power. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Isaiah was sent by the Spirit, and accordingly the same Spirit was seen by him. What is meant by the 
revolving wheels, and the divers wings, and how since the Spirit is proclaimed Lord of Sabaoth by the 


Seraphim, certainly none but impious men can deny Him this title. 


159. Since, then, He has a share in the kingdom, what hinders us from understanding that it was the Holy 
Spirit by Whom Isaiah was sent? For on the authority of Paul we cannot doubt, whose judgment the 
Evangelist Luke so much approved in the Acts of the Apostles as to write as follows in Paul’s words: “Well 
spake the Holy Spirit through Isaiah the prophet to our fathers, saying: Go to this people and say, Ye shall 
hear with the ear and shall not understand, and seeing ye shall see and shall not perceive.” 


160. It is, then, the Spirit Who sent Isaiah. If the Spirit sent him, it is certainly the Spirit Whom, after 
Uzziah’s death, Isaiah saw, when he said: “I saw the Lord of Sabaoth sitting upon a throne, high and lifted 
up, and the house was full of His majesty. And the Seraphim stood round about Him, each one had six 
wings, and with two they were covering His face, and with two they were covering His feet, and with two 
they were flying; and they cried out one to the other, and said, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Sabaoth, the 
whole earth is full of His majesty.” 


161. If the Seraphim were standing, how were they flying? If they were flying, how were they standing? If 
we cannot understand this, how is it that we want to understand God, Whom we have not seen? 


162. But as the prophet saw a wheel running within a wheel (which certainly does not refer to any 
appearance to the bodily sight, but to the grace of each Testament; for the life of the saints is polished, 
and so consistent with itself that later portions agree with the former). The wheel, then, within a wheel is 
life under the Law, life under grace; inasmuch as Jews are within the Church, the Law is included in 
grace. For he is within the Church who is a Jew secretly; and circumcision of the heart is a sacrament 
within the Church. But that Jewry is within the Church of which it is written: “In Jewry is God known;” 
therefore as wheel runs within wheel, so in like manner the wings were still, and the wings were flying. 


163. In like manner, too, the Seraphim were veiling His face with two wings, and with two were veiling 
His feet, and with two were flying. For here also is a mystery of spiritual wisdom. Seasons stand, seasons 
fly; the past stand, the future are flying, and like the wings of the Seraphim, so they veil the face or the 
feet of God; inasmuch as in God, Who has neither beginning nor end, the whole course of times and 
seasons, from this knowledge of its beginning and its end, is at rest. So, then, times past and future stand, 
the present fly. Ask not after the secrets of His beginning or His end, for there is neither. You have the 
present, but you must praise Him, not question. 


164. The Seraphim with unwearied voices praise, and do you question? And certainly when they do this 
they show us that we must not sometimes question about God, but always praise Him. Therefore the Holy 
Spirit is also the Lord of Sabaoth. Unless perchance the Teacher Whom Christ chose pleases not the 
impious, or they can deny that the Holy Spirit is the Lord of powers, Who gives whatever powers He 
Himself wills. 


CHAPTER XXII 


In proof of the Unity in Trinity the passage of Isaiah which has been cited is considered, and it is shown 
that there is no difference as to its sense amongst those who expound it of the Father, or of the Son, or of 
the Spirit. If He Who was crucified was Lord of glory, so, too, is the Holy Spirit equal in all things to the 
Father and the Son, and the Arians will never be able to diminish His glory. 


165. It is now possible to recognize the oneness of the majesty and rule in the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit. For many say that it was God the Father Who was seen at that time by Isaiah. Paul says it was 
the Spirit, and Luke supports him. John the Evangelist refers it to the Son. For thus has he written of the 
Son: “These things spake Jesus, and departed and hid Himself from them. But though He had done so 
great signs before them, they did not believe on Him, that the word of Isaiah might be fulfilled which he 
spake, Lord, who hath believed our report, and to whom hath the Arm of the Lord been revealed? 
Therefore, they could not believe, because Isaiah said again, He hath blinded their eyes and hardened 
their heart, that they might not see with their eyes and understand with their heart and be converted, and 
I should heal them. These things said Isaiah when he saw His glory, and spake of Him.” 


166. John says that Isaiah spoke these words, and revealed most clearly that the glory of the Son 
appeared to him. Paul, however, relates that the Spirit said these things. Whence, then, is this difference? 


167. There is, indeed, a difference of words, not of meaning. For though they said different things, neither 
was in error, for both the Father is seen in the Son, Who said, “He that seeth Me seeth the Father also,” 
and the Son is seen in the Spirit; for as “no man says Lord Jesus, except in the Holy Spirit,” so Christ is 
seen not by the eye of flesh, but by the grace of the Spirit. Whence, too, the Scripture says: “Rise, thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall shine upon thee.” And Paul, when he had lost his 
eyesight, how did he see Christ except in the Spirit? Wherefore the Lord says: “For to this end I have 
appeared unto thee, to appoint thee a minister and a witness of the things wherein thou hast seen Me, 
and of the things wherein thou shalt see Me.” For the prophets also received the Spirit and saw Christ. 


168. One, then, is the vision, one the right to command, one the glory. Do we deny that the Holy Spirit is 


also the Lord of glory when the Lord of glory was crucified who was born from the Holy Spirit of the 
Virgin Mary? For Christ is not one of two, but is one, and was born as Son of God of the Father before the 
world; and in the world born as man by taking flesh. 


169. And why should I say that, as the Father and the Son, so, too, the Spirit is free from stain and 
Almighty, for Solomon called Him in Greek pantodunamon, panepischopon , because He is Almighty and 
beholds all things, as we showed above to be, is read in the Book of Wisdom. Therefore the Spirit enjoys 
honour and glory. 


170. Consider now lest perchance something may not beseem Him, or if this displease thee, O Arian, drag 
Him down from His fellowship with the Father and the Son. But if thou choose to drag Him down thou wilt 
see the heavens reversed above thee, for all their strength is from the Spirit. If thou choose to drag Him 
down, thou must first lay hands on God, for the Spirit is God. But how wilt thou drag Him down, Who 
searcheth the deep things of God? 


On the Decease of His Brother Satyrus 


THE TWO BOOKS OF ST. AMBROSE, BISHOP OF MILAN, ON THE DECEASE OF HIS BROTHER SATYRUS 


Book I 


1. We have brought hither, dearest brethren, my sacrifice, a sacrifice undefiled, a sacrifice well pleasing to 
God, my lord and brother Satyrus. I did not forget that he was mortal, nor did my feelings deceive me, but 
grace abounded more exceedingly. And so I have nothing to complain of, but have cause for thankfulness 
to God, for I always desired that if any troubles should await either the Church or myself, they should 
rather fall on me and on my house. Thanks, therefore, be to God, that in this time of common fear, when 
everything is dreaded from the barbarian movements, I ended the trouble of all by my personal grief, and 
that I dreaded for all which was turned upon me. And may this be fully accomplished, so that my grief may 
be a ransom for the grief of all. 


2. Nothing among things of earth, dearest brethren, was more precious to me, nothing more worthy of 
love, nothing more dear than such a brother, but public matters come before private. And should any one 
enquire what was his feeling; he would rather be slain for others than live for himself, because Christ died 
according to the flesh for all, that we might learn not to live for ourselves alone. 


3. To this must be added that I cannot be ungrateful to God; for I must rather rejoice that I had such a 
brother than grieve that I had lost a brother, for the former is a gift, the latter a debt to be paid. And so, 
as long as I might, I enjoyed the loan entrusted to me, now He Who deposited the pledge has taken it 
back. There is no difference between denying that a pledge has been deposited and grieving at its being 
returned. In each there is untrustworthiness, and in each [eternal] life is risked. It is a fault if you refuse 
repayment, and piety if you refuse a sacrifice. Since, too, the lender of money can be made a fool of, but 
the Author of nature, the Lender of all that we need, cannot be cheated. And so the larger the amount of 
the loan, so much the more gratitude is due for the use of the capital. 


4. Wherefore, I cannot be ungrateful concerning my brother, for he has given back that which was 
common to nature, and has gained what is peculiar to grace alone. For who would refuse the common lot? 
Who would grieve that a pledge specially entrusted to him is taken away, since the Father gave up His 
only Son to death for us? Who would think that he ought to be excepted from the lot of dying, who has not 
been excepted from the lot of being born? It is a great mystery of divine love, that not even in Christ was 
exception made of the death of the body; and although He was the Lord of nature, He refused not the law 
of the flesh which He had taken upon Him. It is necessary for me to die, for Him it was not necessary. 
Could not He Who said of His servant, “If I will that he tarry thus until I come, what is that to thee?” not 
have remained as He was, if so He willed? But by continuance of my brother’s life here, he would have 
destroyed his reward and my sacrifice. What is a greater consolation to us than that according to the flesh 
Christ also died? Or why should I weep too violently for my brother, knowing as I do that that divine love 
could not die. 


5. Why should I alone weep more than others for him for whom you all weep? I have merged my personal 
grief in the grief of all, especially because my tears are of no use, whereas yours strengthen faith and 
bring consolation. You who are rich weep, and by weeping prove that riches gathered together are of no 
avail for safety, since death cannot be put off by a money payment, and the last day carries off alike the 
rich and the poor. You that are old weep, because in him you fear that you see the lot of your own 
children; and for this reason, since you cannot prolong the life of the body, train your children not to 
bodily enjoyment but to virtuous duties. And you that are young weep too, because the end of life is not 
the ripeness of old age. The poor too wept, and, which is of much more worth, and much more fruitful, 
washed away his transgressions with their tears. Those are redeeming tears, those are groanings which 
hide the grief of death, that grief which through the plenteousness of eternal joy covers over the feeling of 
former grief. And so, though the funeral be that of a private person, yet is the mourning public; and 
therefore cannot the weeping last long which is hallowed by the affection of all. 


6. For why should I weep for thee, my most loving brother, who wast thus torn from me that thou mightest 
be the brother of all? For I have not lost but changed my intercourse with thee; before we were 
inseparable in the body, now we are undivided in affection; for thou remainest with me, and ever wilt 
remain. And, indeed, whilst thou wast living with me, our country never tore thee from me, nor didst thou 
thyself ever prefer our country to me; and now thou art become surety for that other country, for I begin 
to be no stranger there where the better portion of myself already is. I was never wholly engrossed in 
myself, but the greater part of each of us was in the other, yet we were each of us in Christ, in Whom is 
the whole sum of all, and the portion of each severally. This grave is more pleasing to me than thy natal 
soil, in which is the fruit not of nature but of grace, for in that body which now lies lifeless lies the better 
work of my life, since in this body, too, which I bear is the richer portion of thyself. 


7. And would that, as memory and gratitude are devoted to thee, so, too, whatever time I have still to 


breathe this air, I could breathe it into thy life, and that half of my time might be struck off from me and 
be added to thine! For it had been just that for those, whose use of hereditary property was always 
undivided, the period of life should not have been divided, or at least that we, who always without 
difference shared everything in common during life, should not have a difference in our deaths. 


8. But now, brother, whither shall I advance, or whither shall I turn? The ox seeks his fellow, and conceives 
itself incomplete, and by frequent lowing shows its tender longing, if perchance that one is wanting with 
whom it has been wont to draw the plough. And shall I, my brother, not long after thee? Or can I ever 
forget thee, with whom I always drew the plough of this life? In work I was inferior, but in love more 
closely bound; not so much fit through my strength, as endurable through thy patience, who with the care 
of anxious affection didst ever protect my side with thine, as a brother in thy love, as a father in thy care, 
as older in watchfulness, as younger in respect. So in the one degree of relationship thou didst expend on 
me the duties of many, so that I long after not one only but many lost in thee, in whom alone flattery was 
unknown, dutifulness was portrayed. For thou hadst nothing to which to add by pretence, inasmuch as all 
was comprised in thy dutifulness, so as neither to receive addition nor await a change. 


9. But whither am I going, in my immoderate grief, forgetful of my duty, mindful of kindness received? The 
Apostle calls me back, and as it were puts a bit upon my sorrow, saying, as you heard just now: “We would 
not that ye should be ignorant, brethren, concerning them that sleep, that ye be not sorrowful, as the rest 
which have no hope.” Pardon me, dearest brethren. For we are not all able to say: “Be ye imitators of me, 
as I also am of Christ.” But if you seek one to imitate, you have One Whom you may imitate. All are not 
fitted to teach, would that all were apt to learn. 


10. But we have not incurred any grievous sin by our tears. Not all weeping proceeds from unbelief or 
weakness. Natural grief is one thing, distrustful sadness is another, and there is a very great difference 
between longing for what you have lost and lamenting that you have lost it. Not only grief has tears, joy 
also has tears of its own. Both piety excites weeping, and prayer waters the couch, and supplication, 
according to the prophet’s saying, washes the bed. Their friends made a great mourning when the 
patriarchs were buried. Tears, then, are marks of devotion, not producers of grief. I confess, then, that I 
too wept, but the Lord also wept. He wept for one not related to Him, I for my brother. He wept for all in 
weeping for one, I will weep for thee in all, my brother. 


11. He wept for what affected us, not Himself; for the Godhead sheds no tears; but He wept in that nature 
in which He was sad; He wept in that in which He was crucified, in that in which He died, in that in which 
He was buried. He wept in that which the prophet this day brought to our minds: “Mother Sion shall say, 
A man, yea, a man was made in her, and the Most High Himself established her.” He wept in that nature 
in which He called Sion Mother, born in Judaea, conceived by the Virgin. But according to His Divine 
Nature He could not have a mother, for He is the Creator of His mother. So far as He was made, it was not 
by divine but by human generation, because He was made man, God was born. 


12. But you read in another place: “Unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given.” In the word Child is 
an indication of age, in that of Son the fulness of the Godhead. Made of His mother, born of the Father yet 
the Same Person was both born and given, you must not think of two but of one. For one is the Son of God, 
both born of the Father and sprung from the Virgin, differing in order, but in name agreeing in one, as, 
too, the lesson just heard teaches for “a man was made in her and the Most High Himself established 
her;” man indeed in the body, the Most High in power. And though He be God and man in diversity of 
nature, yet is He at the same time one in each nature. One property, then, is peculiar to His own nature, 
another He has in common with us, but in both is He one, and in both is He perfect. 


13. Therefore it is no subject of wonder that God made Him to be both Lord and Christ. He made Him 
Jesus, Him, that is, Who received the name in His bodily nature; He made Him of Whom also the patriarch 
David writes: “Mother Sion shall say, A man, yea, a man is made in her.” But being made man He is unlike 
the Father, not in Godhead but in His body; not separated from the Father, but differing in office, abiding 
united in power, but separated in the mystery of the Passion. 


14. The treatment of this topic demands more arguments, by which to demonstrate the authority of the 
Father, the special property of the Son, and the Unity of the whole Trinity; but to-day I have undertaken 
the office of consolation, not of discussion, although it is customary in consoling to draw away the mind 
from its grief by application to discussion. But I would rather moderate the grief than alter the affection, 
that the longing may rather be assuaged than lulled to sleep. For I have no wish to turn away too far from 
my brother, and to be led off by other thoughts, seeing that this discourse has been undertaken, as it 
were, for the sake of accompanying him, that I might follow in affection him departing, and embrace in 
mind him whom I see with my eyes. For it gives me pleasure to fix the whole gaze of my eyes on him, to 
encompass him with kindly endearments; whilst my mind is stupefied, and I feel as though he were not 
lost whom I am able still to see present; and I think him not dead, my services to whom I do not as yet 
perceive to be wanting, services to which I had devoted the whole of my life and the drawing of every 
breath. 


15. What, then, can I pay back in return for such kindness and such pains? I had made thee, my brother, 
my heir; thou hast left me as the heir; I hoped to leave thee as survivor, and thou hast left me. I, in return 


for thy kindnesses, that I might repay thy benefits, gave wishes; now I have lost my wishes yet not thy 
benefits. What shall I, succeeding to my own heir, do? What shall I do who outlive my own life? What shall 
I do, no longer sharing this light which yet shines on me? What thanks, what good offices, can I repay to 
thee? Thou hast nothing from me but tears. And perchance, secure of thy reward, thou desirest not those 
tears which are all that I have left. For even when thou wast yet alive, thou didst forbid me to weep, and 
didst show that our grief was more pain to thee than thine own death. Tears are bidden to flow no longer, 
and weeping is repressed. And gratitude to thee forbids them too, lest whilst we weep for our loss we 
seem to despair concerning thy merits. 


16. But for myself at least thou lessenest the bitterness of that grief; I have nothing to fear who used to 
fear for thee. I have nothing which the world can now snatch from me. Although our holy sister still 
survives, venerable for her blameless life, thy equal in character, and not falling short in kindly offices; yet 
we both used to fear more for thee, we felt that all the sweetness of this life was stored up in thee. To live 
for thy sake was a delight, to die for thee were no cause of sorrow, for we both used to pray that thou 
mightest survive, it was no pleasure that we should survive thee. When did not our very soul shudder 
when a dread of this kind touched us? How were our minds dismayed by the tidings of thy sickness! 


17. Alas for our wretched hopes! We thought that he was restored to us whom we see carried off, and we 
now recognize that thy departure hence was obtained by thy vows to the holy martyr Lawrence! And 
indeed I would that thou hadst obtained not only a safe passage hence, but also a longer time of life! Thou 
couldst have obtained many years of life, since thou wast able to obtain thy departure hence. And I indeed 
thank Thee, Almighty Everlasting God, that Thou hast not denied us at least this last comfort, that Thou 
hast granted us the longed-for return of our much loved brother from the regions of Sicily and Africa; for 
he was snatched away so soon after his return as though his death were delayed for this alone, that he 
might return to his brethren. 


18. Now, I clearly have my pledge which no change can any more tear from me; I have the relics which I 
may embrace, I have the tomb which I may cover with my body, I have the grave on which I may lie, and I 
shall believe that I am more acceptable to God, because I shall rest upon the bones of that holy body. 
Would that I had been able in like manner to place my body in the way of thy death! Hadst thou been 
attacked with the sword, I would have rather offered myself to be pierced for thee; had I been able to 
recall thy life as it was passing away, I would have rather offered my own. 


19. It profited me nothing to receive thy last breath, nor to have breathed into the mouth of thee dying, 
for I thought that either I myself should receive thy death, or should transfer my life to thee. O that sad, 
yet sweet pledge of the last kiss! O the misery of that embrace, in which the lifeless body began to stiffen, 
the last breath vanished! I tightened my arms indeed, but had already lost him whom I was holding; I 
drew in thy last breath with my mouth, that I might share thy death. But in some way that breath became 
lifegiving to me, and even in death diffused an odour of greater love. And if I was unable to lengthen thy 
life by my breath, would that at least the strength of thy last breath might have been transfused into my 
mind, and that our affection might have inspired me with that purity and innocence of thine. Thou wouldst 
have left me, dearest brother, this inheritance, which would not smite the affections with tears of grief, 
but commend thine heir by notable grace. 


20. What, then, shall I now do, since all the sweetness, all the solace, in fine, all the charms of that life are 
lost to me? For thou wast alone my solace at home, my charm abroad; thou, I say, my adviser in counsel, 
the sharer in my cares, the averter of anxiety, the driver away of sorrow; thou wast the protector of my 
acts and the defender of my thoughts; thou, lastly, the only one on whom rested care of home and of 
public matters. I call thy holy soul to witness that, in the building of the church, I often feared lest I might 
displease thee. Lastly, when thou camest back thou didst chide thy delay. So wast thou, at home and 
abroad, the instructor and teacher of the priest, that thou didst not suffer him to think of domestic 
matters, and didst take thought to care for public matters. But I may not fear to seem to speak boastingly, 
for this is thy meed of praise, that thou, without displeasing any, both didst manage thy brother’s house 
and recommend his priesthood. 


21. 1 feel, indeed, that my mind is touched by the repetition of thy services and the enumeration of thy 
virtues, and yet in being thus affected I find my rest, and although these memories renew my grief, they 
nevertheless bring pleasure. Am I able either not to think of thee, or ever to think of thee without tears? 
And shall I ever be able either not to remember such a brother, or to remember him without tearful 
gratitude? For what has ever been pleasant to me that has not had its source in thee? What, I say, has 
ever been a pleasure to me without thee, or to thee without me? Had we not every practice in common, 
almost to our very eyesight and our sleep? Were our wills ever at variance? And what step did we not take 
in common? So that we almost seemed in raising our feet to move each other’s body. 


22. But if ever either had to go forth without the other, one would think that his side was unprotected, one 
could see his countenance troubled, one would suppose that his soul was sad, the accustomed grace, the 
usual vigour did not shine forth, the loneliness was a subject of dread to all, and made them fearful of 
some sickness. Such a strange thing it seemed to all that we were separated. I certainly, impatient at my 
brother’s absence, and having it constantly in mind, kept on turning my head seeking him, as it were, 
present, and seemed to myself then to see him and speak to him. But if I was disappointed in my hope, I 


seemed to myself, as it were, to be dragging a yoke on my bowed down neck, to advance with difficulty, to 
meet others with diffidence, and to return home hurriedly, since it gave me no pleasure to go farther 
without thee. 


23. But when we both had to go forth, there were not more steps on the way than words, nor was our 
pace quicker than our talk, and it was less for the sake of walking than for the pleasure of conversing, for 
each of us hung on the lips of the other. We thought not of gazing intently on the view as we passed along, 
but listened to each other’s anxious talk, drank in the kindly expression of the eyes, and inhaled the 
delight of the brother’s appearance. How I used silently to admire within myself thy virtues, how I 
congratulated myself that God had given me such a brother, so modest, so capable, so innocent, so simple, 
so that when I thought of thy innocence I began to doubt thy capability, when I saw thy capability I could 
hardly imagine thy innocence! But thou didst combine both with wonderful perfection. 


24. Lastly, what we both had been unable to effect, thou didst accomplish alone. Prosper, as I hear, 
congratulated himself because he thought that on account of my priesthood he need not restore what he 
had purloined, but he found thy power alone to be greater than that of us both together. And so he paid 
all, and was not ungrateful for thy moderation, and did not scoff at thy modesty. But for whom, brother, 
didst thou seek to gain that? We wished that should be the reward of thy labours which was the proof of 
them. Thou didst accomplish everything, and when having done all thou didst return, thou alone, who art 
to be preferred to all, art torn from us; as if thou hadst put off death for this end, that thou mightest fulfil 
the office of affection, and then carry off the palm for capability. 


25. How little, dearest brother, did the honours of this world delight us, because they separated us from 
one another! And we accepted them, not because the acquisition of them was to be desired, but that there 
might be no appearance of paltry dissimulation. Or perhaps they were therefore granted to us, that, 
inasmuch as by thy early death thou wast about to shatter our pleasure, we might learn to live without 
each other. 


26. And indeed I recognize the foreboding dread of my mind, when I often go again through what I have 
written. I endeavoured to restrain thee, brother, from visiting Africa thyself, and wished thee rather to 
send some one. I was afraid to let thee go that journey, to trust thee to the waves, and a greater fear than 
usual came over my mind; but thou didst arrange the journey, and order the business, and, as I hear, didst 
entrust thyself again to the waves in an old and leaky vessel. For since thou wast aiming at speed, thou 
didst set caution aside; eager to do me a kindness, thou madest nothing of thy danger. 


27. O deceitful joy! O the uncertain course of earthly affairs! We thought that he who was returned from 
Africa, restored from the sea, preserved after shipwreck, could not now be snatched from us; but, though 
on land, we suffered a more grievous shipwreck, for the death of him whom shipwreck at sea owing to 
strong swimming could not kill is shipwreck to us. For what enjoyment remains to us, from whom so sweet 
an ornament has been taken, so bright a light in this world’s darkness has been extinguished? For in him 
an ornament not only of our family but of the whole fatherland has perished. 


28.1 feel, indeed, the deepest gratitude to you, dearest brethren, holy people, that you esteem my grief as 
no other than your own, that you feel this bereavement as having happened to yourselves, that you offer 
me the tears of the whole city, of every age, and the good wishes of every rank, with unusual affection. For 
this is not the grief of private sympathy, but as it were a service and offering of public good-will. And 
should any sympathy with me because of the loss of such a brother touch you, I have abundant fruit from 
it, I have the pledge of your affection. I might prefer that my brother were living, but yet public kindness 
is in prosperity very pleasant, and in adversity very grateful. 


29. And, indeed, so great kindness seems to me to merit no ordinary gratitude. For not without a purpose 
are the widows in the Acts of the Apostles described as weeping when Tabitha was dead, or the crowd in 
the Gospel, moved by the widow’s tears and accompanying the funeral of the young man who was to be 
raised again. There is, then, no doubt that by your tears the protection of the apostles is obtained; no 
doubt, I say, that Christ is moved to mercy, seeing you weeping. Though He has not now touched the bier, 
yet He has received the spirit commended to Him, and if He have not called the dead by the bodily voice, 
yet He has by the authority of His divine power delivered my brother’s soul from the pains of death and 
from the attacks of wicked spirits. And though he that was dead has not sat up on the bier, yet he has 
found rest in Christ; and if he have not spoken to us, yet he sees those things which are above us, and 
rejoices in that he now sees higher things than we. For by the things which we read in the Gospels we 
understand what shall be, and what we see at present is a sign of what is to be. 


30. He had no need of being raised again for time, for whom the raising again for eternity is waiting. For 
why should he fall back into this wretched and miserable state of corruption, and return to this mournful 
life, for whose rescue from such imminent evils and threatening dangers we ought rather to rejoice? For if 
no one mourns for Enoch, who was translated when the world was at peace and wars were not raging, but 
the people rather congratulated him, as Scripture says concerning him: “He was taken away, lest that 
wickedness should alter his understanding,” with how much greater justice must this now be said, when 
to the dangers of the world is added the uncertainty of life. He was taken away that he might not fall into 
the hands of the barbarians; he was taken away that he might not see the ruin of the whole earth, the end 


of the world, the burial of his relatives, the death of fellow-citizens; lest, lastly, which is more bitter than 
any death, he should see the pollution of the holy virgins and widows. 


31. So then, brother, I esteem thee happy both in the beauty of thy life and in the opportuneness of thy 
death. For thou wast snatched away not from us but from dangers; thou didst not lose life but didst escape 
the fear of threatening troubles. For with the pity of thy holy mind for those near to thee, if thou knewest 
that Italy was now oppressed by the nearness of the enemy, how wouldst thou groan, how wouldst thou 
grieve that our safety wholly depended on the barrier of the Alps, and that the protection of purity 
consisted in barricades of trees! With what sorrow wouldst thou mourn that thy friends were separated 
from the enemy by so slight a division, from an enemy, too, both impure and cruel, who spares neither 
chastity nor life. 


32. How, I say, couldst thou bear these things which we are compelled to endure, and perchance (which is 
more grievous) to behold virgins ravished, little children torn from the embrace of their parents and 
tossed on javelins, the bodies consecrated to God defiled, and even aged widows polluted? How, I say, 
couldst thou endure these things, who even with thy last breath, forgetful of thyself, yet not without 
thought for us, didst warn us concerning the invasion of the barbarians, saying that not in vain hadst thou 
said that we ought to flee. Perchance was it because thou didst see that we were left destitute by thy 
death, and thou didst it, not out of weakness of spirit, but from affection, and wast weak with respect to 
us, but strong with respect to thyself. For when thou wast summoned home by the noble man Symmachus 
thy parent, because Italy was said to be blazing with war, because thou wast going into danger, because 
thou wast likely to fall amongst enemies, thou didst answer that this was the cause of thy coming, that 
thou mightest not fail us in danger, that thou mightest show thyself a sharer in thy brother’s peril. 


33. Happy, then, was he in so opportune a death, because he has not been preserved for this sorrow. 
Certainly thou art happier than thy holy sister, deprived of thy comfort, anxious for her own modesty, 
lately blessed with two brothers, now wretched because of both, being able neither to follow the one nor 
to leave the other; for whom thy tomb is a lodging, and the burying-place of thy body a home. And would 
that even this resting-place were safe! Our food is mingled with weeping and our drink with tears, for 
thou hast given us the bread of tears as food, and tears to drink in large measure, nay, even beyond 
measure. 


34. What now shall I say of myself, who may not die lest I leave my sister, and desire not to live lest I be 
separated from thee? For what can ever be pleasant to me without thee, in whom was always my whole 
pleasure? or what satisfaction is it to remain longer in this life, and to linger on the earth where we lived 
with pleasure so long as we lived together? If there were anything which could delight us here, it could 
not delight without thee; and if ever we had earnestly desired to prolong our life, now at any rate we 
would not exist without thee. 


35. This is indeed unendurable. For what can be endured without thee, such a companion of my life, such 
a sharer of my toil and partaker of my duties? And I could not even make his loss more endurable by 
dwelling on it beforehand, so much did my mind fear to think of any such thing concerning him! Not that I 
was ignorant of his condition, but a certain kind of prayers and vows had so clouded the sense of common 
frailty, that I knew not how to think anything concerning him except entire prosperity. 


36. And then lately, when I was oppressed by a severe attack (would that it had been fatal), I grieved only 
that thou wast not sitting by my couch, and sharing the kindly duty with my holy sister mightest with thy 
fingers close my eyes when dead. What had I wished? What am I now pondering? What vows are wanting? 
What services are to succeed? I was preparing one thing, I am compelled to set forth another; not being 
the subject of the funeral rites but the minister. O hard eyes, which could behold my brother dying! O 
cruel and unkind hands, which closed those eyes in which I used to see so much! O still harder neck, 
which could bear so sad a burden, though it were in a service full of consolation. 


37. Thou, my brother, hadst more justly done these things for me. I used to expect these services at thy 
hands, I used to long for them. But now, having survived my own life, what comfort can I find without 
thee, who alone usedst to comfort me when mourning, to excite my happiness and drive away my sorrow? 
How do I now behold thee, my brother, who now addressest no words to me, offerest me no kiss? Though, 
indeed, our mutual love was so deeply seated in each of us, that it was cherished rather by inward 
affection than made public by open caresses, for we who professed such mutual trust and love did not 
seek the testimony of others. The strong spirit of our brotherhood had so infused itself into each of us, 
that there was no need to prove our love by caresses; but our minds being conscious of our affection, we, 
satisfied with our inward love, did not seem to require the show of caresses, whom the very appearance of 
each other fashioned for mutual love; for we seemed, I know not by what spiritual stamp or bodily 
likeness, to be the one in the other. 


38. Who saw thee, and did not think that he had seen me? How often have I saluted those who, because 
they had previously saluted thee, said that they had been already saluted by me? How many said 
something to thee, and related that they had said it to me? What pleasure, what amusement often was 
given me by this, because I saw that they were mistaken in us? What an agreeable mistake, what a 
pleasant slip, how innocent a deceit, how sweet a trick! For there was nothing for me to fear in thy words 


or acts, and I rejoiced when they were ascribed to me. 


39. But if they insisted all too vehemently that they had given me some information, I used to smile and 
answer with delight: Take care that it was not my brother whom you told. For since we had everything in 
common, one spirit and one disposition, yet the secrets of friends alone were not common property, not 
that we were afraid of danger in the communication, but that we might keep faith by withholding it. Yet if 
we had a matter to be consulted about, our counsel was always in common, though the secret was not 
always made common. For although our friends spoke to either of us, so that what they said might reach 
the other; yet I know that secrets were for the most part kept with such good faith that they were not 
imparted even to the other brother. For this is a convincing proof that was not betrayed without which had 
not been imparted to the brother. 


40. I confess, then, that being raised by these so great and excellent benefits to a kind of mental ecstasy, I 
had ceased to fear that I might be the survivor, because I thought him more worthy to live, and therefore 
received the blow which I am unable to endure, for the wounds of such pain are more easily borne when 
dwelt upon beforehand than when unexpected. Who will now console me full of sorrows? Who will raise 
up him that is smitten down? With whom shall I share my cares? Who will set me free from the business of 
this world? For thou wast the manager of our affairs, the censor of the servants, the decider between 
brother and sister, the decider not in matters of strife but of affection. 


41. For if at any time there was a discussion between me and my holy sister on any matter, as to which 
was the preferable opinion, we used to take thee as judge, who wouldst hurt no one, and anxious to satisfy 
each, didst keep to thy loving affection and the right measure in deciding, so as to let each depart 
satisfied, and gain for thyself the thanks of each. Or if thou thyself broughtest anything for discussion, 
how pleasantly didst thou argue! and thy very indignation, how free from bitterness it was! how was thy 
discipline not unpleasant to the servants themselves! since thou didst strive rather to blame thyself before 
thy brethren than to punish through excitement! For our profession restrained in us the zeal for 
correction, and, indeed, thou, my brother, didst remove from us every inclination to correct, when thou 
didst promise to punish and desire to alleviate. 


42. That is, then, evidence of no ordinary prudence, which virtue is thus defined by the wise. The first of 
good things is to know God, and with a pious mind to reverence Him as true and divine, and to delight in 
that loveable and desirable beauty of the eternal Truth with the whole affection of the mind. And the 
second consists in deriving from that divine and heavenly source of nature, love towards our neighbours, 
since even the wise of this world have borrowed from our laws. For they never could have obtained those 
points for the discipline of men, except from that heavenly fount of the divine law. 


43. What, then, shall I say of his reverence in regard to the worship of God? He, before being initiated in 
the more perfect mysteries, being in danger of shipwreck when the ship that bore him, dashed upon rocky 
shallows, was being broken up by the waves tossing it hither and thither, fearing not death but lest he 
should depart this life without the Mystery, asked of those whom he knew to be initiated the divine 
Sacrament of the faithful; not that he might gaze on secret things with curious eyes, but to obtain aid for 
his faith. For he caused it to be bound in a napkin, and the napkin round his neck, and so cast himself into 
the sea, not seeking a plank loosened from the framework of the ship, by floating on which he might be 
rescued, for he sought the means of faith alone. And so believing that he was sufficiently protected and 
defended by this, he sought no other aid. 


44. One may consider his courage at the same time, for he, when the vessel was breaking up, did not as a 
shipwrecked man seize a plank, but as a brave man found in himself the support of his courage, nor did 
his hope fail nor his expectation deceive him. And then, when preserved from the waves and brought safe 
to land in the port, he first recognized his Leader, to Whom he had committed himself, and at once after 
either himself rescuing the servants, or seeing that they were rescued, disregarding his goods, and not 
longing for what was lost, he sought the Church of God, that he might return thanks for his deliverance, 
and acknowledge the eternal mysteries, declaring that there was no greater duty than thanksgiving. But if 
not to be grateful to man has been judged like to murder, how enormous a crime is it not to be grateful to 
God! 


45. Now it is the mark of a prudent man to know himself, and, as it has been defined by the wise, to live in 
accordance with nature. What, then, is so much in accordance with nature as to be grateful to the 
Creator? Behold this heaven, does it not render thanks to its Creator when He is seen? For “the heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament proclaims His handywork.” The sea itself when it is quiet and 
at rest sets forth a representation of the Divine Quiet; when it is stirred up, it shows that the wrath on 
high is terrible. Do we not all rightly admire the grace of God, when we observe that senseless nature 
restrains its waves as it were with sense and reason, and that the waves know their own limit? And what 
shall I say of the earth, which in obedience to the divine command freely supplies food to all living things; 
and the fields restore what they have received multiplied as it were by accumulating interest, and heaped 


up. 


46. So he who by the guidance of nature had grasped the methods of the divine work in the ardent vigour 
of his mind, knew that thanks should be paid first of all to the Preserver of all; but inasmuch as he could 


parts combined. Now Matter either had those specific parts within itself, from the words indicative of 
which it had to be understood—I mean “darkness,” and “the deep,” and “the Spirit,” and “the waters”—or 
it had them not. If it had them, how is it introduced as being “without form?” If it had them not, how does 
it become known? 


CHAPTER XXXI 


A FURTHER VINDICATION OF THE SCRIPTURE NARRATIVE OF THE CREATION, AGAINST A FUTILE VIEW OF 
HERMOGENES 


But this circumstance, too, will be caught at, that Scripture meant to indicate of the heaven only, and this 
earth of yours, that God made it in the beginning, while nothing of the kind is said of the above-mentioned 
specific parts; and therefore that these, which are not described as having been made, appertain to 
unformed Matter. To this point also we must give an answer. Holy Scripture would be sufficiently explicit, 
if it had declared that the heaven and the earth, as the very highest works of creation, were made by God, 
possessing of course their own special appurtenances, which might be understood to be implied in these 
highest works themselves. Now the appurtenances of the heaven and the earth, made then in the 
beginning, were the darkness and the deep, and the spirit, and the waters. For the depth and the darkness 
underlay the earth. Since the deep was under the earth, and the darkness was over the deep, undoubtedly 
both the darkness and the deep were under the earth. Below the heaven, too, lay the spirit and the 
waters. For since the waters were over the earth, which they covered, whilst the spirit was over the 
waters, both the spirit and the waters were alike over the earth. Now that which is over the earth, is of 
course under the heaven. And even as the earth brooded over the deep and the darkness, so also did the 
heaven brood over the spirit and the waters, and embrace them. Nor, indeed, is there any novelty in 
mentioning only that which contains, as pertaining to the whole, and understanding that which is 
contained as included in it, in its character of a portion. Suppose now I should say the city built a theatre 
and a circus, but the stage was of such and such a kind, and the statues were on the canal, and the obelisk 
was reared above them all, would it follow that, because I did not distinctly state that these specific things 
were made by the city, they were therefore not made by it along with the circus and the theatre? Did I not, 
indeed, refrain from specially mentioning the formation of these particular things because they were 
implied in the things which I had already said were made, and might be understood to be inherent in the 
things in which they were contained? But this example may be an idle one as being derived from a human 
circumstance; I will take another, which has the authority of Scripture itself. It says that “God made man 
of the dust of the ground and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living soul.” 
Now, although it here mentions the nostrils, it does not say that they were made by God; so again it 
speaks of skin and bones, and flesh and eyes, and sweat and blood, in subsequent passages, and yet it 
never intimated that they had been created by God. What will Hermogenes have to answer? That the 
human limbs must belong to Matter, because they are not specially mentioned as objects of creation? Or 
are they included in the formation of man? In like manner, the deep and the darkness, and the spirit and 
the waters, were as members of the heaven and the earth. For in the bodies the limbs were made, in the 
bodies the limbs too were mentioned. No element but what is a member of that element in which it is 
contained. But all elements are contained in the heaven and the earth. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THE ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION IN GENESIS A GENERAL ONE, CORROBORATED, HOWEVER, BY MANY OTHER 
PASSAGES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, WHICH GIVE ACCOUNT OF SPECIFIC CREATIONS. FURTHER CAVILLINGS 
CONFUTED 


This is the answer I should give in defence of the Scripture before us, for seeming here to set forth the 
formation of the heaven and the earth, as if (they were) the sole bodies made. It could not but know that 
there were those who would at once in the bodies understand their several members also, and therefore it 
employed this concise mode of speech. But, at the same time, it foresaw that there would be stupid and 
crafty men, who, after paltering with the virtual meaning, would require for the several members a word 
descriptive of their formation too. It is therefore because of such persons, that Scripture in other passages 
teaches us of the creation of the individual parts. You have Wisdom saying, “But before the depths was I 
brought forth,” in order that you may believe that the depths were also “brought forth”—that is, created— 
just as we create sons also, though we “bring them forth.” It matters not whether the depth was made or 
born, so that a beginning be accorded to it, which however would not be, if it were subjoined to matter. Of 
darkness, indeed, the Lord Himself by Isaiah says, “I formed the light, and I created darkness.” Of the 
wind also Amos says, “He that strengtheneth the thunder , and createth the wind, and declareth His 
Christ unto men;” thus showing that that wind was created which was reckoned with the formation of the 
earth, which was wafted over the waters, balancing and refreshing and animating all things: not (as some 
suppose) meaning God Himself by the spirit, on the ground that “God is a Spirit,” because the waters 
would not be able to bear up their Lord; but He speaks of that spirit of which the winds consist, as He 
says by Isaiah, “Because my spirit went forth from me, and I made every blast.” In like manner the same 
Wisdom says of the waters, “Also when He made the fountains strong, things which are under the sky, I 
was fashioning them along with Him.” Now, when we prove that these particular things were created by 
God, although they are only mentioned in Genesis, without any intimation of their having been made, we 


not repay, he could at least feel grateful. For the essence of this thankfulness is that when it is offered it is 
felt, and by being felt is offered. So he offered thanks and brought away faith. For he who had felt such 
protection on the part of the heavenly Mystery wrapped in a napkin, how much did he expect if he 
received it with his mouth and drew it to the very depth of his bbsom? How much more must he have been 
expecting of that, when received into his breast, which had so benefited him when covered with a napkin? 


47. But he was not so eager as to lay aside caution. He called the bishop to him, and esteeming that there 
can be no true thankfulness except it spring from true faith, he enquired whether he agreed with the 
Catholic bishops, that is, with the Roman Church? And possibly at that place the Church of the district 
was in schism. For at that time Lucifer had withdrawn from our communion, and although he had been an 
exile for the faith, and had left inheritors of his own faith, yet my brother did not think that there could be 
true faith in schism. For though schismatics kept the faith towards God, yet they kept it not towards the 
Church of God, certain of whose limbs they suffered as it were to be divided, and her members to be torn. 
For since Christ suffered for the Church, and the Church is the body of Christ, it does not seem that faith 
in Christ is shown by those by whom His Passion is made of none effect, and His body divided. 


48. And so though he retained the deposit of faith, and feared to voyage as debtor of so vast an amount, 
yet he preferred to cross over to a place where he could make his payment in safety, for he was convinced 
that the payment of thankfulness to God consists in dispositions and faith, which payment, so soon as he 
had free access to the Church, he delayed not to make. And he both received the grace of God which he 
longed for, and preserved it when received. Nothing, then, can be wiser than that prudence which 
distinguishes between divine and human matters. 


49. Why should I speak of his well-known eloquence in his forensic duties? What incredible admiration did 
he excite in the hall of justice of the high prefecture! But I prefer to speak of those things which he 
esteemed, through consideration of the mysteries of God, to be preferable to human matters. 


50. And should any one wish more fully to regard his fortitude, let him consider how often after his 
shipwreck with invincible disregard of this life he crossed the sea and travelled through widespread 
regions in his journeys, and at last that at this very time he did not shrink from danger, but met it. Patient 
under injustice, regardless of cold, would that he had been equally thoughtful in taking precautions. But 
exactly herein was he blessed, that he, so long as his bodily strength allowed, spent his life fulfilling the 
work of youth, uninterruptedly carrying out what he wished to do, and paid no attention to his weakness. 


51. But in what words can I set forth his simplicity? By this I mean a certain moderation of character and 
soberness of mind. Pardon me, I beseech you, and attribute it to my grief, if I allow myself to speak 
somewhat fully about him with whom I am no longer permitted to converse. And certainly it is an 
advantage for you to see that you have performed this kindly office not led by weak feelings, but by sound 
judgment; not as impelled by pity for his death, but moved by desire to do honour to his virtues; for every 
simple soul is blessed. And so great was his simplicity, that, converted as it were into a child, he was 
conspicuous for the simplicity belonging to that guileless age, for the likeness of perfect virtue, and for 
reflecting as in a mirror innocence of character. Therefore he entered into the kingdom of heaven, 
because he believed the word of God, because he, like a child, rejected the artifices of flattery, and chose 
rather to accept with gentleness the pain of injustice than to avenge himself sharply; he was more ready 
to listen to complaints than to guile, ready for conciliation, inaccessible to ambition, holy in modesty, so 
that in him one would rather speak of excess of bashfulness than have to seek for such as is needful. 


52. But the foundations of virtue are never in excess, for modesty does not hinder but rather commends 
the discharge of duty. And so was his face suffused with a certain virginal modesty, showing forth his 
inward feeling in his countenance, if perchance he had, coming on a sudden, met some female relative, he 
was as it were bowed down and sunk to the earth, though he was not different in company with men, he 
seldom lifted up his face, raised his eyes, or spoke; when he did one of these things, it was with a kind of 
bashful modesty of heart, with which, too, the chastity of his body agreed. For he preserved the gifts of 
holy baptism inviolate, being pure in body and still more pure in heart; fearing not less the shame of 
impurity in conversation than in his body; and thinking that no less regard was to be paid to modesty in 
purity of words than in chastity of body. 


53. In fine, he so loved chastity as never to seek a wife, although in him it was not merely the desire of 
chastity, but also the grace of his love for us. But in a wonderful manner he concealed his feeling as to 
marriage, and avoided all boastfulness; and so carefully did he conceal his feeling, that even when we 
pressed it on him, he appeared rather to postpone wedlock than to avoid it. So this was the one point with 
which he did not trust his brother and sister, not through any doubtful hesitation, but simply through 
virtuous modesty. 


54. Who, then, could refrain from wondering that a man in age between a brother and a sister, the one a 
virgin, the other a priest, yet in greatness of soul not below either, should so excel in two great gifts, as to 
reflect the chastity of one vocation and the sanctity of the other, being bound not by profession but by the 
exercise of virtue. If, then, lust and anger bring forth other vices, I may rightly call chastity and 
gentleness as it were the parents of virtues; although, as it is the origin of all good things, so too is piety 
the seed-plot of other virtues. 


55. What, then, shall I say of his economy, a kind of continence regarding possessions? For he who takes 
care of his own does not seek other men’s goods, nor is he puffed up by abundance who is contented with 
his own. For he did not wish to recover anything except his own, and that rather that he might not be 
cheated than that he might be richer. For he rightly called those who seek other men’s goods hawks of 
money. But if avarice be the root of all evils, he who does not seek for money has certainly stripped 
himself of vices. 


56. Nor did he ever delight in more carefully prepared feasts or many dishes, except when he invited 
friends, wishing for what was sufficient for nature, not for superabundance for pleasure’s sake. And, 
indeed, he was not poor in means, but was so in spirit. Certainly we ought by no means to doubt of his 
happiness, who neither as a wealthy man delighted in riches, nor as a poor man thought that what he had 
was scanty. 


57. It remains that, to come to the end of the cardinal virtues, we should notice in him the constituents of 
justice. For although virtues are related to each other and connected, still as it were a more distinct 
sketch of each is wanted, and especially of justice. For it being somewhat niggardly towards itself is 
wholly devoted to what is without, and whatever it has through a certain rigour towards self, being 
carried away by love for all, it pours forth on its neighbours. 


58. But there are many kinds of this virtue. One towards friends, another towards all men, another with 
respect to the worship of God or the relief of the poor. So what he was towards all, the affection of the 
people of the province over which he was set shows; who used to say that he was rather their parent than 
a judge, a kind umpire for loving clients, a steadfast awarder of just law. 


59. But what he was with his brother and sister, though all men were embraced in his good-will, our 
undivided patrimony testifies, and the inheritance neither distributed nor diminished, but preserved. For 
he said that love was no reason for making a will. This, too, he signified with his last words, when 
commending those whom he had loved, saying that it was his choice never to marry a wife, that he might 
not be separated from his brother and sister, and that he would not make a will, lest our feelings should in 
any point be hurt. Lastly, though begged and entreated by us, he thought that nothing ought to be 
determined by himself, not, however, forgetting the poor, but only asking that so much should be given to 
them as should seem just to us. 


60. By this alone he gave a sufficient proof of his fear of God, and set an example of religious feeling as 
regards men. For what he gave to the poor he offered to God, since “he that distributeth to the poor 
lendeth unto God;” and by requiring what was just, he left them not a little, but the whole. For this is the 
total sum of justice, to sell what one has and give to the poor. For he who “hath dispersed, and hath given 
to the poor, his righteousness endureth for ever.” So he left us as stewards, not heirs; for the inheritance 
is to the heirs a matter of question, the stewardship is a duty to the poor. 


61. So that one may rightly say that the Holy Spirit has this day told us by the voice of the boy reader: “He 
that is innocent in his hands and of a clean heart, who hath not lifted up his soul to vanity, nor used deceit 
unto his neighbour, this is the generation of them that seek the Lord.” He, then, shall both ascend into the 
hill of the Lord and dwell in the tabernacle of God; because “he hath walked without spot, he hath worked 
righteousness, he hath spoken truth, he hath not deceived his neighbour;” nor did he lend his money for 
usury, who always wished [no more than] to retain that which was inherited. 


62. Why should I relate that in his piety he went beyond mere justice, when he, having thought that in 
consideration of my office something ought to be given to the unlawful possessor of our property, declared 
that I was the author of the bounty, but made over the receipts of his own share to the common fund. 


63. These and other matters, which were then a pleasure to me, now sharpen the remembrance of my 
grief. They abide, however, and always will do so, nor do they ever pass away like a shadow; for the grace 
of virtue dies not with the body, nor do natural life and merits come to an end at the same time, although 
the use of natural life does not perish for ever, but rests in a kind of exemption for a time. 


64. For one, then, who has performed such good deeds, and is rescued from perils, I shall weep rather 
from longing for him than for the loss. For the very opportuneness of his death bids us bear in mind that 
we must follow him rather with grateful veneration than grieve for him, for it is written that private grief 
should cease in public sorrow. This is said in the prophetical language, not only to that one woman, who is 
figured there, but to each, since it seems to be said to the Church. 


65. To me, then, does this message come, and Holy Scripture says: “Dost thou teach this, is it thus that 
thou instructest the people of God? Knowest thou not that thy example is a danger to others? save that 
perchance thou complainest that thy prayer is not heard. First of all this is shameless arrogance, to desire 
to obtain for thyself what thou knowest to have been denied to many, even saints, when thou art aware 
that God is no respecter of persons?” For although God is merciful, yet if He always heard all, He would 
appear to act no longer of His own free will, but by a kind of necessity. Then, since all ask, if He were to 
hear all, no one would die. For how much dost thou daily pray? Is, then, God’s appointment to be made 
void in consideration of thee? Why, then, dost thou lament that is sometimes not obtained, which thou 


knowest cannot always be obtained? 


66. “Thou fool,” it says, “above all women, seest thou not our mourning, and what hath happened to us, 
how that Sion our mother is saddened with all sadness, and humbled with humbling. Mourn now also very 
sore, since we all mourn, and be sad since we all are sad, and thou art grieved for a brother. Ask the earth 
and she shall tell thee that it is she which ought to mourn, outliving so many that grow upon her. And out 
of her,” it says, “were all born in the beginning, and out of her shall others come, and, behold, they walk 
almost all into destruction, and a multitude of them is utterly rooted out. Who, then, ought to make more 
mourning than she that hath lost so great a multitude, and not thou, which art sorry but for one?” 


67. Let, then, the common mourning swallow up ours and cut off the bitterness of our private sorrow. For 
we ought not to grieve for those whom we see to be set free, and we bear in mind that so many holy souls 
are not without a purpose at this time loosed from the chains of the body. For we see, as if by God’s 
decree, such reverend widows dying so closely at one time, that it seems to be a sort of setting out ona 
journey, not a sinking in death, lest their chastity in which they have served God their full time should be 
exposed to peril. What groans, what mourning, does so bitter a recollection stir up in me! And if I had no 
leisure for mourning, yet in my own personal grief, in the loss of the very flower of so much merit, the 
common lot of nature consoled me; and my grief in consideration of one alone veiled the bitterness of the 
public funeral by the show of piety at home. 


68. I seek again, then, O sacred Scripture, thy consolations, for it delights me to dwell on thy precepts and 
on thy sentences. How far more easy is it for heaven and earth to pass away, than for one tittle of the law 
to fail! But let us now listen to what is written: “Now,” it says, “keep thy sorrow to thyself, and bear with a 
good courage the things which have befallen thee. For if thou shalt acknowledge the determination of God 
to be just, thou shalt both receive thy son in time, and shalt be praised among women.” If this is said to a 
woman, how much more to a priest! If such words are said of a son it is certainly not unfitting that they 
should be uttered also concerning the loss of a brother; though if he had been my son I could never have 
loved him more. For as in the death of children, the lost labour and the pain borne to no purpose seem to 
increase the sorrow; so, too, in the case of brothers the habits of intercourse and joint occupations inflame 
the bitterness of grief. 


69. But, lo! I hear the Scripture saying: “Do not continue this discourse, but allow thyself to be persuaded. 
For how great are the misfortunes of Sion! Be comforted in regard of the sorrow of Jerusalem. For thou 
seest that our holy places are polluted and the name that was called upon us is almost profaned, they that 
are ours have suffered shame, our priests are burnt, our Levites gone into captivity, our wives are 
polluted, our virgins suffer violence, our righteous men are carried away, our little ones given up, our 
young men brought in bondage, and our strong men become weak. And, which is the greatest of all, the 
seal of Sion hast lost her glory, since now she is delivered into the hands of them that hate us. Do thou, 
then, shake off thy great heaviness, and put from thee the multitude of sorrows, that the Mighty may be 
merciful to thee again, and the Highest shall give thee rest by easing thy labours.” 


70. So, then, my tears shall cease, for one must yield to healthful remedies, since there ought to be some 
difference between believers and unbelievers. Let them, therefore, weep who cannot have the hope of the 
resurrection, of which not the sentence of God but the strictness of the faith deprives them. Let there be 
this difference between the servants of Christ and the worshippers of idols, that the latter weep for their 
friends, whom they suppose to have perished for ever; that they should never cease from tears, and gain 
no rest from sorrow, who think that the dead have no rest. But from us, for whom death is the end not of 
our nature but of this life only, since our nature itself is restored to a better state, let the advent of death 
wipe away all tears. 


71. And certainly if they have ever found any consolation who have thought that death is the end of 
sensation and the failing of our nature, how much more must we find it so to whom the consciousness of 
good done brings the promise of better rewards! The heathen have their consolation, because they think 
that death is a cessation of all evils, and as they are without the fruit of life, so, too, they think that they 
have escaped all the feeling and pain of those severe and constant sufferings which we have to endure in 
this life. We, however, as we are better supported by our rewards, so, too, ought we to be more patient 
through our consolation, for they seem to be not lost but sent before, whom death is not going to swallow 
up, but eternity to receive. 


72. My tears shall therefore cease, or if they cannot cease, I will weep for thee, my brother, in the 
common sorrow, and will hide my private groaning in the public grief. For how can my tears wholly cease, 
since they break forth at every utterance of thy name, or when my very habitual actions arouse thy 
memory, or when my affection pictures thy likeness, or when recollection renews my grief. For how canst 
thou be absent who art again made present in so many occupations? Thou art present, I say, and art 
always brought before me, and with my whole mind and soul do I embrace thee, gaze upon thee, address 
thee, kiss thee; I grasp thee whether in the gloomy night or in the clear light, when thou vouch-safest to 
revisit and console me sorrowing. And now the very nights which used to seem irksome in thy lifetime, 
because they denied us the power of looking on each other; and sleep itself, lately, the odious interrupter 
of our converse, have commenced to be sweet, because they restore thee to me. They, then, are not 
wretched but blessed whose mutual presence fails not, whose care for each other is not lessened, whose 


mutual esteem is increased. For sleep is a likeness and image of death. 


73. But if, in the quiet of night, our souls still cleaving to the chains of the body, and as it were bound 
within the prison bars of the limbs, yet are able to see higher and separate things, how much more do 
they see these, when in their pure and heavenly senses they suffer from no hindrances of bodily 
weakness. And so when, as a certain evening was drawing on, I was complaining that thou didst not 
revisit me when at rest, thou wast wholly present always. So that, as I lay with my limbs bathed in sleep, 
while I was [in mind] awake for thee, thou wast alive to me, I could say, “What is death, my brother?” For 
certainly thou wast not separated from me for a single moment, for thou wast so present with me 
everywhere, that enjoyment of each other, which we were unable to have in the intercourse of this life, is 
now always and everywhere with us. For at that time certainly all things could not be present, for neither 
did our physical constitution allow it, nor could the sight of each other, nor the sweetness of our bodily 
embraces at all times and in all places be enjoyed. But the pictures in our souls were always present with 
us, even when we were not together, and these have not come to an end, but constantly come back to us, 
and the greater the longing the greater abundance have we of them. 


74. So, then, I hold thee, my brother, and neither death nor time shall tear thee from me. Tears 
themselves are sweet, and weeping itself a pleasure, for by these the eagerness of the soul is assuaged, 
and affection being eased is quieted. For neither can I be without thee, nor ever forget thee, or think of 
thee without tears. O bitter days, which show that our union is broken! O nights worthy of tears, which 
have lost for me so good a sharer of my rest, so inseparable a companion! What sufferings would ye cause 
me, unless the likeness of him present offered itself to me, unless the visions of my soul represented him 
whom my bodily sight shows me no more! 


75. Now, now, O brother, dearest to my soul, although thou art gone by too early a death, happy at least 
art thou, who dost not endure these sorrows, and art not compelled to mourn the loss of a brother, 
separation from whom thou couldst not long endure, but didst quickly return and visit him again. But if 
then thou didst hasten to banish the weariness of my loneliness, to lighten the sadness of thy brother’s 
mind, how much more often oughtest thou now to revisit my afflicted soul, and thyself lighten the sorrow 
which has its origin from thee! 


76. But the exercise of my office now bids me rest awhile, and attention to my priestly duties draws my 
mind away; but what will happen to my holy sister, who though she moderates her affection by the fear of 
God, yet again kindles the grief itself of the affection by the zeal of her devotion? Prostrate on the ground, 
embracing her brother’s tomb, wearied with toilsome walking, sad in spirit, day and night she renews her 
grief. For though she often breaks off her weeping by speech, she renews it in prayer; and although in her 
knowledge of her Scriptures she excels those who bring consolation, she makes up for her desire of 
weeping by the constancy of her prayers, renewing the abundance of her tears then chiefly, when no one 
can interrupt her. So thou hast that which thou mayest pity, not what thou mayest blame, for to weep in 
prayer is a sign of virtue. And although that be a common thing with virgins, whose softer sex and more 
tender affection abound in tears at the sight of the common weakness, even without the feeling of family 
grief, yet when there is a greater cause for sorrowing, no limit is set to that sorrow. 


77. The means of consolation, then, are wanting since excuses abound. For thou canst not forbid that 
which thou teachest, especially when she attributes her tears to devotion, not to sorrow, and conceals the 
course of the common grief for fear of shame. Console her, therefore, thou who canst approach her soul, 
and penetrate her mind. Let her perceive that thou art present, feel that thou art not departed, that 
having enjoyed his consolation of whose merit she is assured, she may learn not to grieve heavily for him, 
who warned her that he was not to be mourned for. 


78. But why should I delay thee, brother, why should I wait that my address should die and as it were be 
buried with thee? Although the sight and form of thy lifeless body, and its remaining comeliness and 
figure abiding here, comfort the eyes, I delay no longer, let us go on to the tomb. But first, before the 
people I utter the last farewell, declare peace to thee, and pay the last kiss. Go before us to that home, 
common and waiting for all, and certainly now longed for by me beyond others. Prepare a common 
dwelling for him with whom thou hast dwelt, and as here we have had all things in common, so there, too, 
let us know no divided rights. 


79. Do not, I pray thee, long put off him who is desirous of thee, expect him who is hastening after thee, 
help him who is hurrying, and if I seem to thee to delay too long, summon me. For we have not ever been 
long separated from each other, but thou wast always wont to return. Nor since thou canst not return 
again, I will go to thee; it is just that I should repay the kindness and take my turn. Never was there much 
difference in the condition of our life; whether health or sickness, it was common to both, so that if one 
sickened the other fell ill, and when one began to recover, the other, too, was convalescent. How have we 
lost our rights? This time, too, we had our sickness in common, how is it that death was not ours in 
common? 


80. And now to Thee, Almighty God, I commend this guileless soul, to Thee I offer my sacrifice; accept 
favourably and mercifully the gift of a brother, the offering of a priest. I offer beforehand these first 
libations of myself. I come to Thee with this pledge, a pledge not of money but of life, cause me not to 


remain too long a debtor of such an amount. It is not the ordinary interest of a brother’s love, nor the 
common course of nature, which is increased by such an amount of virtue. I can bear it, if I shall be soon 
compelled to pay it. 


Book II 


On the Belief in the Resurrection. 


1. In the former book I indulged my longing to some extent, lest too sharp remedies applied to a burning 
wound might rather increase than assuage the pain. And as at the same time I often addressed my 
brother, and had him before my eyes, it was not out of place to let natural feelings have a little play, since 
they are somewhat satisfied by tears, soothed by weeping, and numbed by a shock. For the outward 
expression of affection is of a soft and tender nature, it loves nothing extravagant, nothing stern, nothing 
hard; and patience is proved by enduring rather than by resisting. 


2. So, since the death-day might well, lately, by the sad spectacle draw aside the mind of a brother, 
because it occupied him wholly, now, inasmuch as on the seventh day, the symbol of the future rest, we 
return to the grave, it is profitable to turn our thoughts somewhat from my brother to a general 
exhortation addressed to all, and to give our attention to this; so as neither to cling to my brother with all 
our minds, lest our feelings overcome us, nor forgetting such devotion and desert, to turn wholly away 
from him; and in truth we should but increase the suffering of our intense grief, if his death were again 
the subject of to-day’s address. 


3. Wherefore we propose, dearest brethren, to console ourselves with the common course of nature, and 
not to think anything hard which awaits all. And therefore we deem that death is not to be mourned over; 
firstly, because it is common and due to all; next, because it frees us from the miseries of this life and, 
lastly, because when in the likeness of sleep we are at rest from the toils of this world, a more lively vigour 
is shed upon us. What grief is there which the grace of the Resurrection does not console? What sorrow is 
not excluded by the belief that nothing perishes in death? nay, indeed, that by the hastening of death it 
comes to pass that much is preserved from perishing. So it will happen, dearest brethren, that in our 
general exhortation we shall turn our affections to my brother, and shall not seem to have wandered too 
far from him, if through hope of the Resurrection and the sweetness of future glory even in our discourse 
he should live again for us. 


4. Let us then begin at this point, that we show that the departure of our loved ones should not be 
mourned by us. For what is more absurd than to deplore as though it were a special misfortune, what one 
knows is appointed unto all? This were to lift up the mind above the condition of men, not to accept the 
common law, to reject the fellowship of nature, to be puffed up in a fleshly mind, and not to recognize the 
measure of the flesh itself. What is more absurd than not to recognize what one is, to pretend to be what 
one is not? Or what can be a sign of less forethought than to be unable to bear, when it has happened, 
what one knew was going to happen? Nature herself calls us back, and draws us aside from sorrow of this 
sort by a kind of consolation of her own. For what so deep mourning is there, or so bitter grief, in which 
the mind is not at times relieved? For human nature has this peculiarity, that although men may be in sad 
circumstances, yet if only they be men, they sometimes turn their thoughts a little away from sadness. 


5. It is said, indeed, that there have been certain tribes who mourned at the birth of human beings, and 
kept festival at their deaths, and this not without reason, for they thought that those who had entered 
upon this ocean of life should be mourned over, but that they who had escaped from the waves and storms 
of this world should be accompanied by rejoicing not without good reason. And we too forget the 
birthdays of the departed, and commemorate with festal solemnity the day on which they died. 


6. Therefore, in accordance with nature, excessive grief must not be yielded to, lest we should seem either 
to claim for ourselves either an exceptional superiority of nature, or to reject the common lot. For death is 
alike to all, without difference for the poor, without exception for the rich. And so although through the sin 
of one alone, yet it passed upon all; that we may not refuse to acknowledge Him to be also the Author of 
death, Whom we do not refuse to acknowledge as the Author of our race; and that, as through one death 
is ours, so should be also the resurrection; and that we should not refuse the misery, that we may attain to 
the gift. For, as we read, Christ “is come to save that which was lost,” and “to be Lord both of the dead 
and living.” In Adam I fell, in Adam I was cast out of Paradise, in Adam I died; how shall the Lord call me 
back, except He find me in Adam; guilty as I was in him, so now justified in Christ. If, then, death be the 
debt of all, we must be able to endure the payment. But this topic must be reserved for later treatment. 


7. It is now our purpose to demonstrate that death ought not to cause too heavy grief, because nature 
itself rejects this. And so they say that there was a law among the Lycians, commanding that men who 
gave way to grief should be clothed in female apparel, inasmuch as they judged mourning to be soft and 
effeminate in a man. And it is inconsistent that those who ought to offer their breast to death for the faith, 
for religion, for their country, for righteous judgment, and the endeavour after virtue, should grieve too 


bitterly for that in the case of others which, if a fitting cause required, they would seek for themselves. 
For how can one help shrinking from that in ourselves which one mourns with too little patience when it 
has happened to others? Put aside your grief, if you can; if you cannot, keep it to yourself. 


8. Is, then, all sorrow to be kept within or repressed? Why should not reason rather than time lighten 
one’s sadness? Shall not wisdom better assuage that which the passage of time will obliterate? Further, it 
seems to me that it is a want of due feeling with regard to the memory of those whose loss we mourn, 
when we prefer to forget them rather than that our sorrow should be lessened by consolation; and to 
shrink from the recollection of them, rather than remember them with thankfulness; that we fear the 
calling to mind of those whose image in our hearts ought to be a delight; that we are rather distrustful 
than hopeful regarding the acceptance of the departed, and think of those we loved rather as liable to 
punishment than as heirs of immortality. 


9. But you may say: We have lost those whom we used to love. Is not this the common lot of ourselves and 
the earth and elements, that we cannot keep for ever what has been entrusted to us for a time? The earth 
groans under the plough, is lashed by rains, struck by tempests, bound by cold, burnt by the sun, that it 
may bring forth its yearly fruits; and when it has clothed itself with a variety of flowers, it is stripped and 
spoiled of its own adornment. How many plunderers it has! And it does not complain of the loss of its 
fruits, to which it gave birth that it might lose them, nor thereafter does it refuse to produce what it 
remembers will be taken from it. 


10. The heavens themselves do not always shine with the globes of twinkling stars, wherewith as with 
coronets they are adorned. They are not always growing bright with the dawn of light, or ruddy with the 
rays of the sun; but in constant succession that most pleasing appearance of the world grows dark with 
the damp chill of night. What is more grateful than the light? what more pleasant than the sun? each of 
which daily comes to an end; yet we do not take it ill that these have passed away from us, because we 
expect them to return. Thou art taught in these things what patience thou oughtest to manifest with 
regard to those who belong to thee. If things above pass away from thee, and cause no grief, why should 
the passing away of man be mourned? 


11. Let, then, grief be patient, let there be that moderation in adversity which is required in prosperity. If 
it be not seemly to rejoice immoderately, is it seemly so to mourn? For want of moderation in grief or fear 
of death is no small evil. How many has it driven to the halter, in how many hands has it placed the sword, 
that they might by that very means demonstrate their madness in not enduring death, and yet seeking it; 
in adopting that as a remedy which they flee from as an evil. And because they were unable to endure and 
to suffer what is in agreement with their nature, they fall into that which is contrary to their desire, being 
separated for ever from those whom they desired to follow. But this is not common, since nature herself 
restrains although madness drives men on. 


12. But it is common with women to make public wailing, as though they feared that their misery might 
not be known. They affect soiled clothing, as though the feeling of sorrow consisted therein; they moisten 
their unkempt hair with filth; and lastly, which is done habitually in many places, with their clothing torn 
and their dress rent in two, they prostitute their modesty in nakedness, as if they were ready to sacrifice 
that modesty because they have lost that which was its reward. And so wanton eyes are excited, and lust 
after those naked limbs, which were they not made bare they would not desire. Would that those filthy 
garments covered the mind rather than the bodily form. Lasciviousness of mind is often hidden under sad 
clothing, and the unseemly rudeness of dress is used as a covering to hide the secrets of wanton spirits. 


13. She mourns for her husband with sufficient devotion who preserves her modesty and does not give up 
her constancy. The best duties to discharge to the departed are that they live in our memories and 
continue in our affection. She has not lost her husband who manifests her chastity, nor is she widowed as 
regards her union who has not changed her husband’s name. Nor hast thou lost the heir when thou 
assistest the joint-heir, but in exchange for a successor in perishable things thou hast a sharer in things 
eternal. Thou hast one to represent thine heir, pay to the poor what was due to the heir, that there may 
remain one to survive, not only the old age of father or mother, but thine own life. Thou leavest thy 
successor all the more, if his share conduce not to luxury in things present, but to the purchasing of 
things to come. 


14. But we long for those whom we have lost. For two things specially pain us: either the longing for those 
we have lost, which I experience in my own case; or that we think them deprived of the sweetness of life, 
and snatched away from the fruits of their toil. For there is a tender movement of love, which suddenly 
kindles the affection, so as to have the effect rather of soothing than of hindering the pain; inasmuch as it 
seems a dutiful thing to long for what one has lost, and so under an appearance of virtue weakness 
increases. 


15. But why dost thou think that she who has sent her beloved to foreign parts, and because of military 
service, or of undertaking some office, or has discovered that for the purpose of commerce he has crossed 
the sea, ought to be more patient than thou who art left, not because of some chance decision or desire of 
money, but by the law of nature? But, you say, the hope of regaining him is shut out. As though the return 
of any one were certain! And oftentimes doubt wearies the mind more where the fear of danger is strong; 


and it is more burdensome to fear lest something should happen than to bear what one already knows has 
happened. For the one increases the amount of fear, the other looks forward to the end of its grief. 


16. But masters have the right to transfer their slaves whithersoever they determine. Has not God this 
right? It is not granted to us to look for their return, but it is granted us to follow those gone before. And 
certainly the usual shortness of life seems neither to have deprived them of much who have gone before, 
nor to delay very long him who remains. 


17. But if one cannot mitigate one’s grief, does it not seem unbecoming to wish that because of our 
longing the whole course of things should be upset? The longings of lovers are certainly more intense, and 
yet they are tempered by regard to what is necessary; and though they grieve at being forsaken they are 
not wont to mourn, rather being deserted they blush at loving too hastily. And so patience in regret is all 
the more manifested. 


18. But what shall I say of those who think that the departed are deprived of the sweetness of life? There 
can be no real sweetness in the midst of the bitternesses and pains of this life, which are caused either by 
the infirmity of the body itself, or by the discomfort of things happening from without. For we are always 
anxious and in suspense as to our wishes for happier circumstances; we waver in uncertainty, our hope 
setting before us doubtful things for certain, inconvenient for satisfactory, things that will fail for what is 
firm, and we have neither any strength in our will nor certainty in our wishes. But if anything happens 
against our wish, we think we are lost, and are rather broken down by pain at adversity than cheered by 
the enjoyment of prosperity. What good, then, are they deprived of who are rather freed from troubles? 


19. Good health, I doubt not, is more beneficial to us than bad health is hurtful. Riches bring more 
delights than poverty annoyance, the satisfaction in children’s love is greater than the sorrow at their 
loss, and youth is more pleasant than old age is sad. How often is the attainment of one’s wishes a 
weariness, and what one has longed for a regret; so that one grieves at having obtained what one was not 
afraid of obtaining. But what fatherland, what pleasures, can compensate for exile and the bitterness of 
other penalties? For even when we have these, the pleasure is weakened either by the disinclination to 
use or by the fear of losing them. 


20. But suppose that some one remains unharmed, free from grief, in uninterrupted enjoyment of the 
pleasures of the whole course of man’s life, what comfort can the soul attain to, enclosed in the bonds of a 
body of such a kind, and restrained by the narrow limits of the limbs? If our flesh shrinks from prison, if it 
abhors everything which denies it the power of roaming about; when it seems, indeed, to be always going 
forth, with its little powers of hearing or seeing what is beyond itself, how much more does our soul desire 
to escape from that prison-house of the body, which, being free with movement like the air, goes whither 
we know not, and comes whence we know not. 


21. We know, however, that it survives the body, and that being set free from the bars of the body, it sees 
with clear gaze those things which before, dwelling in the body, it could not see. And we are able to judge 
of this by the instance of those who have visions of things absent and even heavenly in sleep (whose 
minds, when the body is as it were buried in sleep, rise to higher things and relate them to the body). So, 
then, if death frees us from the miseries of this world, it is certainly no evil, inasmuch as it restores liberty 
and excludes suffering. 


22. At this point the right place occurs for arguing that death is not an evil, because it is the refuge from 
all miseries and all evils, a safe harbour of security, and a haven of rest. For what adversity is there which 
we do not experience in this life? What storms and tempests do we not suffer? by what discomforts are we 
not harassed? whose merits are spared? 


23. The holy patriarch Israel fled from his country, was exiled from his father, relatives, and home, he 
mourned over the shame of his daughter and the death of his son, he endured famine, when dead he lost 
his own grave, for he entreated that his bones should be translated, lest even in death he should find rest. 


24. Holy Joseph experienced the hatred of his brethren, the guile of those who envied him, the service of 
slavery, the mastership of merchantmen, the wantonness of his mistress, the ignorance of her husband, 
and the misery of prison. 


25. Holy David lost two sons; the one incestuous, the other a parricide. To have had them was a disgrace, 
to have lost them a grief. And he lost a third, the infant whom he loved. Him he wept for while still alive, 
but did not long for when dead. For so we read, that, while the child was sick, David entreated the Lord 
for him, and fasted and lay in sackcloth, and when the elders came near to raise him from the earth, he 
would neither rise nor eat. But when he heard that the child was dead, he changed his clothes, 
worshipped God, and took food. When this seemed strange to his servants, he answered that he had 
rightly fasted and wept while the child was alive, because he justly thought that God might have mercy, 
and it could not be doubted that He could preserve the life of one alive Who could give life to the 
departed, but now, when death had taken place, why should he fast, for he could not now bring back him 
that was dead, and recall him who was lifeless. “I,” said he, “shall go to him, but he shall not return to 
me.” 


26. O greatest consolation for him who mourns! O true judgment of a wise man! O wonderful wisdom of 
one who is a bond-man! that none should take it ill that anything adverse has happened to him, or 
complain that he is afflicted contrary to his deserts. For who art thou who beforehand proclaimest thy 
deserts? Why desirest thou to anticipate Him Who takes cognizance of all? Why dost thou snatch away the 
verdict from Him Who is going to judge? This is permitted not even to the saints, nor has it ever been 
done by the saints with impunity. David confesses that he was scourged for this in his psalm: “Behold, 
these are the ungodly, who prosper in the world, they have obtained riches. Therefore I have cleansed my 
heart in vain, and washed my hands among the innocent; and I was scourged all the day long, and my 
accusation came every morning.” 


27. Peter also, though full of faith and devotion, yet because, not yet conscious of our common weakness, 
he had presumptuously said to the Lord, “I will lay down my life for Thy sake,” fell into the trial of his 
presumption before the cock crowed thrice. Although, indeed, that trial was a lesson for our salvation, 
that we might learn not to think little of the weakness of the flesh, lest through thus thinking little of it we 
should be tempted. If Peter was tempted, who can presume? who can maintain that he cannot be 
tempted? And without doubt for our sakes was Peter tempted, so that, the proving of the temptation did 
not take place in a stronger than he, but that in him we should learn how, resisting in temptations, 
although tried even by care for our lives, we might yet overcome the sting of the temptation with tears of 
patience. 


28. But that same David, that the difference of his actions may not perhaps disturb those who cling to the 
words of Scripture; that same David, I say, who had not wept for the innocent infant, wept for the 
parricide when dead. For at the last, when he was wailing and mourning, he said, “O my son Absalom, my 
son Absalom! Who will grant me to die for thee!” But not only is Absalom the parricide wept over, Amnon 
is wept over; not only is the incestuous wept over, but is even avenged; the one by the scorn of the 
kingdom, the other by the exile of his brothers. The wicked is wept over, not the innocent. What is the 
cause? What is the reason? There is no little deliberation with the prudent and confirmation of results 
with the wise; for there is great consistency of prudence in so great a difference of actions, but the belief 
is one. He wept for those who were dead, but did not think that he ought to weep for the dead infant, for 
he thought that they were lost to him, but hoped that the latter would rise again. 


29. But concerning the Resurrection more will be said later on; let us now return to our immediate 
subject. We have set forth that even holy men have without any consideration for their merits, suffered 
many and heavy things in this world, together with toil and misery. So David, entering into himself, says: 
“Remember; Lord, that we are dust; as for man, his days are but as grass;” and in another place: “Man is 
like to vanity, his days pass away as a shadow.” For what is more wretched than we, who are sent into this 
life as it were plundered and naked, with frail bodies, deceitful hearts, weak minds, anxious in respect of 
cares, slothful as to labour, prone to pleasures. 


30. Not to be born is then by far the best, according to Solomon’s sentence. For they also who have 
seemed to themselves to excel most in philosophy have followed him. For he, before these philosophers in 
time, but later than many of our writers, spoke thus in Ecclesiastes: “And I praised all the departed, which 
are already dead, more than the living, who are yet alive. And better than both they is he who hath not yet 
been born, and who hath not seen this evil work which hath been done under the sun. And I saw all 
travail, and all the good of this labour, that for this a man is envied of his neighbour. And, indeed, this is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” 


31. And who said this but he who asked for and obtained wisdom, to know how the world was made, and 
the power of the elements, the course of the year, and the dispositions of stars, to be acquainted with the 
natures of living creatures, the furies of wild beasts, and the violence of winds, and to understand the 
thoughts of man! How, then, should mortal matters be hidden from him, from whom heavenly things were 
not hidden? He who penetrated the thoughts of the woman who was claiming the child of another, who by 
the inspiration of divine grace knew the natures of living creatures which he did not share; could he err or 
say what was untrue with regard to the circumstances of that nature, which he found in his own personal 
experience? 


32. But Solomon was not the only person who felt this, though he alone gave expression to it. He had read 
the words of holy Job: “Let the day perish wherein I was born.” Job had recognized that to be born is the 
beginning of all woes, and therefore wished that the day on which he was born might perish, so that the 
origin of all troubles might be removed, and wished that the day of his birth might perish that he might 
receive the day of resurrection. For Solomon had heard his father’s saying: “Lord, make me to know mine 
end, and the number of my days, that I may know what is lacking unto me.” For David knew that what is 
perfect cannot be grasped here, and therefore hastened on to those things which are to come. For now we 
know in part, and understand in part, but then it will be possible for that which is perfect to be grasped, 
when not the shadow but the reality of the Divine Majesty and eternity shall begin to shine so as to be 
gazed upon by us with unveiled face. 


33. But no one would hasten to the end, except he were fleeing from the discomfort of this life. And so 
David also explained why he hastened to the end, when he said: “Behold Thou hast made my days old, and 
my being is as nothing before Thee, surely all things are vanity, even every man that liveth.” Why, then, do 


we hesitate to flee from vanity? Or why does it please us to be troubled to no purpose in this world, to lay 
up treasures, and not know for what heir we are gathering them? Let us pray that troubles be removed 
from us, that we be taken out of this foolish world, that we may be free from our daily pilgrimage, and 
return to that country and our natural home. For on this earth we are strangers and foreigners; we have 
to return thither whence we have come down, we must strive and pray not perfunctorily but earnestly to 
be delivered from the guile and wickedness of men full of words. And he who knew the remedy groaned 
that his sojourn was prolonged, and that he must dwell with the unjust and sinners. What shall I do, who 
both am sinful and know not the remedy? 


34. Jeremiah also bewails his birth in these words: “Woe is me, my mother! Why hast thou borne me a 
man of contention in all the earth? I have not benefited others, nor has any one benefited me, my strength 
hath failed.” If, then, holy men shrink from life whose life, though profitable to us, is esteemed 
unprofitable to themselves; what ought we to do who am not able to profit others, and who feel that it, like 
money borrowed at interest, grows more heavily weighted every day with an increasing mass of sins? 


35. “I die daily,” says the Apostle. Better certainly is this saying than theirs who said that meditation on 
death was true philosophy, for they praised the study, he exercised the practice of death. And they acted 
for themselves only, but Paul, himself perfect, died not for his own weakness but for ours. But what is 
meditation on death but a kind of separation of body and soul, for death itself is defined as nothing else 
than the separation of body and soul? But this is in accordance with common opinion. 


36. But according to the Scriptures we have been taught that death is threefold. One death is when we die 
to sin, but live to God. Blessed, then, is that death which, escaping from sin, and devoted to God, 
separates us from what is mortal and consecrates us to Him Who is immortal. Another death is the 
departure from this life, as the patriarch Abraham died, and the patriarch David, and were buried with 
their fathers; when the soul is set free from the bonds of the body. The third death is that of which it is 
said: “Leave the dead to bury their own dead.” In that death not only the flesh but also the soul dies, for 
“the soul that sinneth, it shall die.” For it dies to the Lord, through the weakness not of nature but of guilt. 
But this death is not the discharge from this life, but a fall through error. 


37. Spiritual death, then, is one thing, natural death another, a third the death of punishment. But that 
which is natural is not also penal, for the Lord did not inflict death as a penalty, but as a remedy. And to 
Adam when he sinned, one thing was appointed as a penalty, another for a remedy, when it was said: 
“Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree of which I had 
commanded thee that of it alone thou shouldst not eat, cursed is the ground in thy labor; in sorrow shalt 
thou eat its fruit all the days of thy life. Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to thee, and thou shalt eat 
the herb of the field. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread, till thou return to the earth from 
which thou wast taken.” 


38. Here you have the days of rest from penalties, for they contain the punishment decreed against the 
thorns of this life, the cares of the world, and the pleasures of riches which shut out the Word. Death is 
given for a remedy, because it is the end of evils. For God said not, “Because thou hast hearkened to the 
voice of the woman thou shalt return to the earth,” for this would have been a penal sentence, as this one 
is, “The earth under curse shall bring forth thorns and thistles to thee;” but He said: “In sweat shalt thou 
eat thy bread until thou return to the earth.” You see that death is rather the goal of our penalties, by 
which an end is put to the course of this life. 


39. So, then, death is not only not an evil, but is even a good thing. So that it is sought as a good, as it is 
written: “Men shall seek death and shall not find it.” They will seek it who shall say to the mountains: “Fall 
on us, and to the hills, Cover us.” That soul, too, shall seek it which has sinned. That rich man lying in hell 
shall seek it, who wishes that his tongue should be cooled with the finger of Lazarus. 


40. We see, then, that this death is a gain and life a penalty, so that Paul says: “To me to live is Christ and 
to die is gain.” What is Christ but the death of the body, the breath of life? And so let us die with Him, that 
we may live with Him. Let there then be in us as it were a daily practice and inclination to dying, that by 
this separation from bodily desires, of which we have spoken, our soul may learn to withdraw itself, and, 
as it were placed on high, when earthly lusts cannot approach and attach it to themselves, may take upon 
herself the likeness of death, that she incur not the penalty of death. For the law of the flesh wars against 
the law of the mind, and makes it over to the law of error, as the Apostle has made known to us, saying: 
“For I see a law of the flesh in my members warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity in the law of sin.” We are all attached, we all feel this; but we are not all delivered. And so a 
miserable man am I, unless I seek the remedy. 


41. But what remedy? “Who shall deliver me out of the body of this death? Thanks be to God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” We have a physician, let us use the remedy. Our remedy is the grace of Christ, and 
the body of death is our body. Let us therefore be as strangers to our body, lest we be strangers to Christ. 
Though we are in the body, let us not follow the things which are of the body, let us not reject the rightful 
claims of nature, but desire before all the gifts of grace: “For to be dissolved and to be with Christ is far 
better; yet to abide in the flesh is more needful for your sakes.” 


shall perhaps receive from the other side the reply, that these were made, it is true, but out of Matter, 
since the very statement of Moses, “And darkness was on the face of the deep, and the spirit of God moved 
on the face of the waters,” refers to Matter, as indeed do all those other Scriptures here and there, which 
demonstrate that the separate parts were made out of Matter. It must follow, then, that as earth consisted 
of earth, so also depth consisted of depth, and darkness of darkness, and the wind and waters of wind and 
waters. And, as we said above, Matter could not have been without form, since it had specific parts, which 
were formed out of it—although as separate things—unless, indeed, they were not separate, but were the 
very same with those out of which they came. For it is really impossible that those specific things, which 
are set forth under the same names, should have been diverse; because in that case the operation of God 
might seem to be useless, if it made things which existed already; since that alone would be a creation, 
when things came into being, which had not been (previously) made. Therefore, to conclude, either Moses 
then pointed to Matter when he wrote the words: “And darkness was on the face of the deep, and the 
spirit of God moved on the face of the waters;” or else, inasmuch as these specific parts of creation are 
afterwards shown in other passages to have been made by God, they ought to have been with equal 
explicitness shown to have been made out of the Matter which, according to you, Moses had previously 
mentioned; or else, finally, if Moses pointed to those specific parts, and not to Matter, I want to know 
where Matter has been pointed out at all. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


STATEMENT OF THE TRUE DOCTRINE CONCERNING MATTER. ITS RELATION TO GOD’S CREATION OF THE WORLD 


But although Hermogenes finds it amongst his own colourable pretences (for it was not in his power to 
discover it in the Scriptures of God), it is enough for us, both that it is certain that all things were made by 
God, and that there is no certainty whatever that they were made out of Matter. And even if Matter had 
previously existed, we must have believed that it had been really made by God, since we maintained (no 
less) when we held the rule of faith to be, that nothing except God was uncreated. Up to this point there is 
room for controversy, until Matter is brought to the test of the Scriptures, and fails to make good its case. 
The conclusion of the whole is this: I find that there was nothing made, except out of nothing; because 
that which I find was made, I know did not once exist. Whatever was made out of something, has its origin 
in something made: for instance, out of the ground was made the grass, and the fruit, and the cattle, and 
the form of man himself; so from the waters were produced the animals which swim and fly. The original 
fabrics out of which such creatures were produced I may call their materials, but then even these were 
created by God. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


A PRESUMPTION THAT ALL THINGS WERE CREATED BY GOD OUT OF NOTHING AFFORDED BY THE ULTIMATE 
REDUCTION OF ALL THINGS TO NOTHING. SCRIPTURES PROVING THIS REDUCTION VINDICATED FROM 
HERMOGENES’ CHARGE OF BEING MERELY FIGURATIVE 


Besides, the belief that everything was made from nothing will be impressed upon us by that ultimate 
dispensation of God which will bring back all things to nothing. For “the very heaven shall be rolled 
together as a scroll;” nay, it shall come to nothing along with the earth itself, with which it was made in 
the beginning. “Heaven and earth shall pass away,” says He. “The first heaven and the first earth passed 
away,” “and there was found no place for them,” because, of course, that which comes to an end loses 
locality. In like manner David says, “The heavens, the works of Thine hands, shall themselves perish. For 
even as a vesture shall He change them, and they shall be changed.” Now to be changed is to fall from 
that primitive state which they lose whilst undergoing the change. “And the stars too shall fall from 
heaven, even as a fig-tree casteth her green figs when she is shaken of a mighty wind.” “The mountains 
shall melt like wax at the presence of the Lord;” that is, “when He riseth to shake terribly the earth.” “But 
I will dry up the pools;” and “they shall seek water, and they shall find none.” Even “the sea shall be no 
more.” Now if any person should go so far as to suppose that all these passages ought to be spiritually 
interpreted, he will yet be unable to deprive them of the true accomplishment of those issues which must 
come to pass just as they have been written. For all figures of speech necessarily arise out of real things, 
not out of chimerical ones; because nothing is capable of imparting anything of its own for a similitude, 
except it actually be that very thing which it imparts in the similitude. I return therefore to the principle 
which defines that all things which have come from nothing shall return at last to nothing. For God would 
not have made any perishable thing out of what was eternal, that is to say, out of Matter; neither out of 
greater things would He have created inferior ones, to whose character it would be more agreeable to 
produce greater things out of inferior ones,—in other words, what is eternal out of what is perishable. 
This is the promise He makes even to our flesh, and it has been His will to deposit within us this pledge of 
His own virtue and power, in order that we may believe that He has actually awakened the universe out of 
nothing, as if it had been steeped in death, in the sense, of course, of its previous non-existence for the 
purpose of its coming into existence. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


CONTRADICTORY PROPOSITIONS ADVANCED BY HERMOGENES RESPECTING MATTER AND ITS QUALITIES 


42. But this need is not the case of all, Lord Jesus; it is not so with me, who am profitable to none; for to 
me death is a gain, that I may sin no more. To die is gain to me, who, in the very treatise in which I 
comfort others, am incited as it were by an intense impulse to the longing for my lost brother, since it 
suffers me not to forget him. Now I love him more, and long for him more intensely. I long for him when I 
speak, I long for him when I read again what I have written, and I think that Iam more impelled to write 
this, that I may not ever be without the recollection of him. And in this I am not acting contrary to 
Scripture, but Iam of the same mind with Scripture, that I may grieve with more patience, and long with 
greater intensity. 


43. Thou hast caused me, my brother, not to fear death, and I only would that my life might die with thine! 
This Balaam wished for as the greatest good for himself, when, inspired by the spirit of prophecy, he said: 
“Let my soul die in the souls of the righteous, and let my seed be like the seed of them.” And in truth he 
wished this according to the spirit of prophecy, for as he saw the rising of Christ, so also he saw His 
triumph, he saw His death, but saw also in Him the everlasting resurrection of men, and therefore feared 
not to die as he was to rise again. Let not then my soul die in sin, nor admit sin into itself, but let it die in 
the soul of the righteous, that it may receive his righteousness. Then, too, he who dies in Christ is made a 
partaker of His grace in the Font. 


44. Death is not, then, an object of dread, nor bitter to those in need, nor too bitter to the rich, nor unkind 
to the old, nor a mark of cowardice to the brave, nor everlasting to the faithful nor unexpected to the 
wise. For how many have consecrated their life by the renown of their death alone, how many have been 
ashamed to live, and have found death a gain! We have read how often by the death of one great nations 
have been delivered; the armies of the enemy have been put to flight by the death of the general, who had 
been unable to conquer them when alive. 


45. By the death of martyrs religion has been defended, faith increased, the Church strengthened; the 
dead have conquered, the persecutors have been overcome. And so we celebrate the death of those of 
whose lives we are ignorant. So, too, David rejoiced in prophecy at the departure of his own soul, saying: 
“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints.” He esteemed death better than life. The 
death itself of the martyrs is the prize of their life. And again, by the death of those at variance hatred is 
put an end to. 


46. Why should more be said? By the death of One the world was redeemed. For Christ, had He willed, 
need not have died, but He neither thought that death should be shunned as though there were any 
cowardice in it, nor could He have saved us better than by dying. And so His death is the life of all. We are 
signed with the sign of His death, we show forth His death when we pray; when we offer the Sacrifice we 
declare His death, for His death is victory, His death is our mystery, His death is the yearly recurring 
solemnity of the world. What now should we say concerning His death, since we prove by this Divine 
Example that death alone found immortality, and that death itself redeemed itself. Death, then, is not to be 
mourned over, for it is the cause of salvation for all; death is not to be shunned, for the Son of God did not 
think it unworthy of Him, and did not shun it. The order of nature is not to be loosed, for what is common 
to all cannot admit of exception in individuals. 


47. And, indeed, death was no part of man’s nature, but became natural; for God did not institute death at 
first, but gave it as a remedy. Let us then take heed that it do not seem to be the opposite. For if death is a 
good, why is it written that “God made not death, but by the malice of men death entered into the world”? 
For of a truth death was no necessary part of the divine operation, since for those who were placed in 
paradise a continual succession of all good things streamed forth; but because of transgression the life of 
man, condemned to lengthened labour, began to be wretched with intolerable groaning; so that it was 
fitting that an end should be set to the evils, and that death should restore what life had lost. For 
immortality, unless grace breathed upon it, would be rather a burden than an advantage. 


48. And if one consider accurately, it is not the death of our being, but of evil, for being continues, it is evil 
that perishes. That which has been rises again; would that as it is now free from sinning, so it were 
without former guilt! But this very thing is a proof that it is not the death of being, that we shall be the 
same persons as we were. And so we shall either pay the penalty of our sins, or attain to the reward of our 
good deeds. For the same being will rise again, now more honourable for having paid the tax of death. 
And then “the dead who are in Christ shall rise first; then, too, we who are alive,” it is said, “shall together 
with them be caught up in the clouds into the air to meet the Lord, and so we shall always be with the 
Lord.” They first, but those that are alive second. They with Jesus, those that are alive through Jesus. To 
them life will be sweeter after rest, and though the living will have a delightful gain, yet they will be 
without experience of the remedy. 


49. There is, then, nothing for us to fear in death, nothing for us to mourn, whether life which was 
received from nature be rendered up to her again, or whether it be sacrificed to some duty which claims 
it, and this will be either an act of religion or the exercise of some virtue. And no one ever wished to 
remain as at present. This has been supposed to have been promised to John, but it is not the truth. We 
hold fast to the words, and deduce the meaning from them. He himself in his own writing denies that 
there was a promise that he should not die, that no one from that instance might yield to an empty hope. 
But if to wish for this would be an extravagant hope, how much more extravagant were it to grieve 


without rule for what has happened according to rule! 


50. The heathen mostly console themselves with the thought, either of the common misery, or of the law 
of nature, or of the immortality of the soul. And would that their utterances were consistent, and that they 
did not transmit the wretched soul into a number of ludicrous monstrosities and figures! But what ought 
we to do, whose reward is the resurrection, though many, not being able to deny the greatness of this gift, 
refuse to believe in it? And for this reason will we maintain it, not by one casual argument only, but by as 
many as we are able. 


51. All things, indeed, are believed to be, either because of experience, or on grounds of reason, or from 
similar instances, or because it is fitting that they be, and each of these supports our belief. Experience 
teaches us that we are moved; reason, that which moves us must be considered the property of another 
power; similar instances show that the field has borne crops, and therefore we expect that it will continue 
to bear them. Fitness, because even where we do not think that there will be results, yet we believe that it 
is by no means fitting to give up the works of virtue. 


52. Each, then, is supported by each. But belief in the resurrection is inferred most clearly on three 
grounds, in which all are included. These are reason, analogy from universal example, and the evidence of 
what has happened, since many have risen. Reason is clear. For since the whole course of our life consists 
in the union of body and soul, and the resurrection brings with it either the reward of good works, or the 
punishment of wicked ones, it is necessary that the body, whose actions are weighed, rise again. For how 
shall the soul be summoned to judgment without the body, when account has to be rendered of the 
companionship of itself and the body? 


53. Rising again is the lot of all, but there is a difficulty in believing this, because it is not due to our 
deserts, but is the gift of God. The first argument for the resurrection is the course of the world, and the 
condition of all things, the series of generations, the changes in the way of succession, the setting and 
rising of constellations, the ending of day and night, and their daily succession coming as it were again to 
life. And no other reason can exist for the fertile temperament of this earth, but that the divine order 
restores by the dews of night as much of that moisture from which all earthly things are produced, as the 
heat of the sun dries up by day. Why should I speak of the fruits of the earth? Do they not seem to die 
when they fall, to rise again when they grow green once more? That which is sown rises again, that which 
is dead rises again, and they are formed once more into the same classes and kinds as before. The earth 
first gave back these fruits, in these first our nature found the pattern of the resurrection. 


54. Why doubt that body shall rise again from body? Grain is sown, grain comes up again: fruit is sown, 
fruit comes up again; but the grain is clothed with blossom and husk. “And this mortal must put on 
immortality, and this corruptible must put on incorruption.” The blossom of the resurrection is 
immortality, the blossom of the resurrection is incorruption. For what is more fruitful than perpetual rest? 
what supplied with richer store than everlasting security? Here is that abundant fruit, by whose increase 
man’s nature shoots forth more abundantly after death. 


55. But you wonder how what has yielded to putrefaction can again become solid, how scattered particles 
can come together, those that are consumed be made good: you do not wonder how seeds broken up 
under the moist pressure of the earth grow green. For certainly they too, rotting under contact with the 
earth, are broken up, and when the fertilising moisture of the soil gives life to the dead and hidden seeds, 
and, by the vital warmth, as it were breathes out a kind of soul of the green herb. Then by little and little 
nature raises from the ground the tender stalk of the growing ear, and as a careful mother folds it in 
certain sheaths, lest the sharp ice should hurt it as it grows, and to protect it from too great heat of the 
sun; and lest after this the rain should break down the fruit itself escaping as it were from its first cradle 
and just grown up, or lest the wind should scatter it, or small birds destroy it, she usually hedges it 
around with a fence of bristling awn. 


56. Why should one, then, be surprised if the earth give back those bodies of men which it has received, 
seeing that it gives life to, raises, clothes, protects, and defends whatsoever bodies of seeds it has 
received? Cease then to doubt that the trustworthy earth, which restores multiplied as it were by usury 
the seeds committed to it, will also restore the entrusted deposit of the race of man. And why should I 
speak of the kinds of trees, which spring up from seed sown, and with revivified fruitfulness bear again 
their opening fruits, and repeat the old shape and likeness, and certain trees being renewed continue 
through many generations, and in their endurance overpass the very centuries? We see the grape rot, and 
the vine come up again: a graft is inserted and the tree is born again. Is there this divine foresight for 
restoring trees, and no care for men? And He Who has not suffered to perish that which He gave for 
man’s use, shall He suffer man to perish, whom he made after His own image? 


57. But it appears incredible to you that the dead rise again? “Thou foolish one, that which thou thyself 
sowest, does it not first die that it may be quickened?” Sow any dry seed you please, it is raised up. But, 
you answer, it has the life-juice in itself. And our body has its blood, has its own moisture. This is the life- 
juice of our body. So that I think that the objection is exploded which some allege that a dry twig does not 
revive, and then endeavour to argue from this to the prejudice of the flesh. For the flesh is not dry, since 
all flesh is of clay, clay comes from moisture—moisture from the earth. Then, again, many growing plants, 


though always fresh, spring from dry and sandy soil, since the earth itself supplies sufficient moisture for 
itself. Does the earth then, which continually restores all things, fail with regard to man? From what has 
been said it is clear that we must not doubt that it is rather in accordance with than contrary to nature; 
for it is natural that all things living should rise again, but contrary to nature that they should perish. 


58. We come now to a point which much troubles the heathen, how it can be that the earth should restore 
those whom the sea has swallowed up, wild beasts have torn to pieces or have devoured. So, then, at last 
we necessarily come to the conclusion that the doubt is not as to belief in resurrection in general, but as 
to a part. For, granted that the bodies of those torn in pieces do not rise again, the others do so, and the 
resurrection is not disproved, but a certain class is an exception. Yet I wonder why they think there is any 
doubt even concerning these, as though not all things which are of the earth return to the earth, and 
crumble again into earth. And the sea itself for the most part casts up on neighbouring shores whatever 
human bodies it has swallowed. And if this were not so, I suppose we are to believe that it would not be 
difficult for God to join together what was dispersed, to unite what was scattered; God, Whom the 
universe obeys, to Whom the dumb elements submit and nature serves; as though it were not a greater 
wonder to give life to clay than to join it together. 


59. That bird in the country of Arabia, which is called the Phoenix, restored by the renovating juices of its 
flesh, after being dead comes to life again: shall we believe that men alone are not raised up again? Yet 
we know this by common report and the authority of writings, namely, that the bird referred to has a fixed 
period of life of five hundred years, and when by some warning of nature it knows that the end of its life is 
at hand, it furnishes for itself a casket of frankincense and myrrh and other perfumes, and its work and 
the time being together ended, it enters the casket and dies. Then from its juices a worm comes forth, and 
grows by degrees into the fashion of the same bird, and its former habits are restored, and borne up by 
the oarage of its wings it commences once more the course of its renewed life, and discharges a debt of 
gratitude. For it conveys that casket, whether the tomb of its body or the cradle of its resurrection, in 
which quitting life it died, and dying it rose again, from Ethiopia to Lycaonia; and so by the resurrection of 
this bird the people of those regions understand that a period of five hundred years is accomplished. So to 
that bird the five hundredth is the year of resurrection, but to us the thousandth: it has its resurrection in 
this world, we have ours at the end of the world. Many think also that this bird kindles its own funeral 
pile, and comes to life again from its own ashes. 


60. But perhaps nature if more deeply investigated will seem to give a deeper reason for our belief: let our 
thoughts turn back to the origin and commencement of the creation of man. You are men and women, you 
are not ignorant of the things which have to do with human nature, and if any of you have not this 
knowledge, you know that we are born of nothing. But how small an origin for being so great as we are! 
And if I do not speak more plainly, yet you understand what I mean, or rather what I will not say. Whence, 
then, is this head, and that wonderful countenance, whose maker we see not? We see the work, it is 
fashioned for various purposes and uses. Whence is this upright figure, this lofty stature, this power of 
action, this quickness of perception, this capacity for walking upright? Doubtless the organs of nature are 
not known to us, but that which they effect is known. Thou too wast once seed, and thy body is the seed of 
that which shall rise again. Listen to Paul and learn that thou art this seed: “It is sown in corruption, it 
shall rise in incorruption; it is sown in dishonour, it shall rise in glory; it is sown in weakness, it shall rise 
in power; it is sown a natural body, it shall rise a spiritual body.” Thou also, then, art sown as are other 
things, why wonderest thou if thou shalt rise again as shall others? But thou believest as to them, because 
thou seest; thou believest not this, because thou seest it not: “Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed.” 


61. However, before the season comes, those things also are not believed, for every season is not suited 
for the raising of seeds. Wheat is sown at one time, and comes up at another; at one time the vine is 
planted, at another the budding twigs begin to shoot, the foliage grows luxuriant, and the grape is formed; 
at one time the olive is planted, at another time, as though pregnant and loaded with its offspring of 
berries, it is bent down by the abundance of its fruit. But before its own period arrives for each, the 
produce is restricted, and that which bears has not the age of bearing in its own power. One may see the 
mother of all at one time disfigured with mould, at another bare of produce, at another green and full of 
flowers, at another dried up. Any spot which might wish to be always clothed and never to lay aside the 
golden dress of its seeds, or the green dress of the meadows, would be barren in itself and unendowed 
with the gain of its own produce which it would have transferred to others. 


62. So, then, even if thou wilt not believe in our resurrection by faith nor by example, thou wilt believe by 
experience. For many products, as the vine, the olive, and different fruits, the end of the year is the fit 
time for ripening; and for us also the consummation of the world, as though the end of the year has set 
the fitting time for rising again. And fitly is the resurrection of the dead at the consummation of the world, 
lest after the resurrection we should have to fall back into this evil age. For this cause Christ suffered that 
He might deliver us from this evil world; lest the temptations of this world should overthrow us again, and 
it should be an injury to us to come again to life, if we came to life again for sin. 


63. So then we have both a reason and a time for the resurrection: a reason because nature in all its 
produce remains consistent with itself, and does not fail in the generation of men alone; a time because all 


things are produced at the end of the year. For the seasons of the world consist of one year. What wonder 
if the year be one since the day is one. For on one day the Lord hired the labourers to work in the 
vineyard, when He said, “Why stand ye here all the day idle?” 


64. The causes of the beginnings of all things are seeds. And the Apostle of the Gentiles has said that the 
human body is a seed. And so in succession after sowing there is the substance needful for the 
resurrection. But even if there were no substance and no cause, who could think it difficult for God to 
create man anew whence He will and as He wills. Who commanded the world to come into being out of no 
matter and no substance? Look at the heaven, behold the earth. Whence are the fires of the stars? 
Whence the orb and rays of the sun? Whence the globe of the moon? Whence the mountain heights, the 
hard rocks, the woody groves? Whence are the air diffused around, and the waters, whether enclosed or 
poured abroad? But if God made all these things out of nothing (for “He spake and they were made, He 
commanded and they were created” ), why should we wonder that which has been should be brought to 
life again, since we see produced that which had not been? 


65. It is a cause for wonder that though they do not believe in the resurrection, yet in their kindly care 
they make provision that the human race should not perish, and so say that souls pass and migrate into 
other bodies that the world may not pass away. But let them say which is the most difficult, for souls to 
migrate, or to return; come back to that which is their own, or seek for fresh dwelling places. 


66. But let those who have not been taught doubt. For us who have read the Law, the Prophets, the 
Apostles, and the Gospel it is not lawful to doubt. For who can doubt when he reads: “And in that time 
shall all thy people be saved which is written in the book; and many of them that sleep in the graves of the 
earth shall arise with one opening, these to everlasting life, and those to shame and everlasting confusion. 
And they that have understanding shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and of the just many 
shall be as the stars for ever.” Well, then, did he speak of the rest of those that sleep, that one may 
understand that death lasts not for ever, which like sleep is undergone for a time, and is put off at its time; 
and he shows that the progress of that life which shall be after death is better than that which is passed in 
sorrow and pain before death, inasmuch as the former is compared to the stars, the latter is assigned to 
trouble. 


67. And why should I bring together what is written elsewhere: “Thou shalt raise me up and I will praise 
Thee.” Or that other passage in which holy Job, after experiencing the miseries of this life, and 
overcoming all adversity by his virtuous patience, promised himself a recompense for present evils in the 
resurrection, saying: “Thou shalt raise up this body of mine which has suffered many evils.” Isaiah also, 
proclaiming the resurrection to the people, says that he is the announcer of the Lord’s message, for we 
read thus: “For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken, and they shall say in that day.” And what the mouth of 
the Lord declared that the people should say is set forth later on, where it is written: “Because of Thy fear, 
O Lord, we have been with child and have brought forth the Spirit of Thy Salvation, which Thou hast 
poured forth upon the earth. They that inhabit the earth shall fall, they shall rise that are in the graves. 
For the dew which is from Thee is health for them but the land of the wicked shall perish. Go, O my 
people, and enter into thy chambers; hide thyself for a little until the Lord’s wrath pass by.” 


68. How well did he by the chambers point out the tombs of the dead, in which for a brief space we are 
hidden, that we may be better able to pass to the judgment of God, which shall try us with the indignation 
due for our wickednesses. He, then, is alive who is hidden and at rest, as though withdrawing himself 
from our midst and retiring, lest the misery of this world should entangle him with closer snares, for 
whom the heavenly oracles affirm by the voices of the prophets that the joy of the resurrection is 
reserved, and the soundness of their freed bodies procured by the divine deed. And dew is well used as a 
sign, since by it all vital seeds of the earth are raised to growth. What wonder is it, then, if the dust and 
ashes also of our failing body grow vigorous by the richness of the heavenly dew, and by the reception of 
this vital moistening the shapes of our limbs are refashioned and connected again with each other? 


69. And the holy prophet Ezekiel teaches and describes with a full exposition how vigour is restored to the 
dry bones, the senses return, motion is added, and the sinews coming back, the joints of the human body 
grow strong; how the bones which were very dry are clothed with restored flesh, and the course of the 
veins and the flow of the blood is covered by the veil of the skin drawn over them. As we read, the reviving 
multitude of human bodies seems to spring up under the very words of the prophet, and one can see on 
the widespread plain the new seed shoot forth. 


70. But if the wise men of old believed that a crop of armed men sprang up in the district of Thebes from 
the sowing of the hydra’s teeth, whereas it is certainly established that seeds of one kind cannot be 
changed into another kind of plant, nor bring forth produce differing from its own seeds, so that men 
should spring from serpents and flesh from teeth; how much more, indeed, is it to be believed that 
whatever has been sown rises again in its own nature, and that crops do not differ from their seed, that 
soft things do not spring from hard, nor hard from soft, nor is poison changed into blood; but that flesh is 
restored from flesh, bone from bone, blood from blood, the humours of the body from humours. Can ye 
then, ye heathen, who are able to assert a change, deny a restoration of the nature? Can you refuse to 
believe the oracles of God, the Gospel, and the prophets, who believe empty fables? 


71. But let us now hear the prophet himself, who speaks thus: “The hand of the Lord was upon me, and 
the Lord led me forth in the Spirit, and placed me in the midst of the plain, and it was full of men’s bones; 
and He led me through them round about, and, lo, there were very many bones on the face of the plain, 
and they were very dry. And He said unto me: Son of man, can these bones live? And I said: Lord, Thou 
knowest; and He said to me: Prophesy over these bones, and thou shalt say unto them: O ye dry bones, 
hear the word of the Lord. Thus saith the Lord to these bones: Behold I bring upon you the Spirit of life, 
and I will lay sinews upon you, and will bring up flesh upon you, and will stretch skin over you, and will 
put My Spirit into you, and ye shall live, and know that Iam the Lord. And I prophesied as He commanded 
me. And it came to pass when I was prophesying all these things, lo, there was a great earthquake.” 


72. Note how the prophet shows that there was hearing and movement in the bones before the Spirit of 
life was poured upon them. For, above, both the dry bones are bidden to hear, as if they had the sense of 
hearing, and that upon this each of them came to its own joint is pointed out by the words of the prophet, 
for we read as follows: “And the bones came together, each one to its joint. And I beheld, and, lo, sinews 
and flesh were forming upon them, and skin came upon them from above, and there was no Spirit in 
them.” 


73. Great is the lovingkindness of the Lord, that the prophet is taken as a witness of the future 
resurrection, that we, too might see it with his eyes. For all could not be taken as witnesses, but in that 
one all we are witnesses, for neither does lying come upon a holy man, nor error upon so great a prophet. 


74. Nor ought it to appear at all improbable, that at the command of God the bones were fitted again to 
their joints, since we have numberless instances in which nature has obeyed the commands of heaven; as 
the earth was bidden to bring forth the green herb, and did bring it forth; as the rock at the touch of the 
rod gave forth water for the thirsting people; and the hard stone poured forth streams by the mercy of 
God for those parched with heat. What else did the rod changed into a serpent signify, than that at the will 
of God living things can be produced from those that are without life? Do you think it more incredible that 
bones should come together when bidden, than that streams should be turned back or the sea flee? For 
thus does the prophet testify: “The sea saw it and fled, Jordan was driven back.” Nor can there be any 
doubt about this fact, which was proved by the rescue of one and the destruction of the other of two 
peoples, that the waves of the sea stood restrained, and at the same time surrounded one people, and 
poured back upon the other for their death, that they might overwhelm the one, but preserve the other. 
And what do we find in the Gospel itself? Did not the Lord Himself prove there that the sea grew calm ata 
word, the clouds were driven away, the blasts of the winds yielded, and that on the quieted shores the 
dumb elements obeyed God? 


75. But let us go on with the other points, that we may observe how by the Spirit of life the dead are 
quickened, they that lie in the graves arise, and the tombs are opened: “And He said unto me: Prophesy, 
son of man, and say to the Spirit, Come from the four winds of heaven, O Spirit, and breathe upon these 
dead, that they may live. And I prophesied as He commanded me, and the Spirit of life entered into them, 
and they lived, and stood up on their feet, an exceeding great company. And the Lord spake unto me, 
saying: Son of man, these bones are the whole house of Israel. For they say, Our bones are become dry, 
our hope is lost, we shall perish. Therefore, prophesy and say: Thus saith the Lord: Behold I will open your 
graves, and will bring you up out of your graves into the land of Israel, and ye shall know that I am the 
Lord, when I shall open your graves, and bring forth My people out of the graves, and shall put My Spirit 
in you, and place you in your own land, and ye shall know that I am the Lord; I have spoken, and I will 
perform it, saith the Lord.” 


76. We notice here how the operations of the Spirit of life are again resumed; we know after what manner 
the dead are raised from the opening tombs. And is it in truth a matter of wonder that the sepulchres of 
the dead are unclosed at the bidding of the Lord, when the whole earth from its utmost limits is shaken by 
one thunderclap, the sea overflows its bounds, and again checks the course of its waves? And finally, he 
who has believed that the dead shall rise again “in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump 
(for the trumpet shall sound),” “shall be caught up amongst the first in the clouds to meet Christ in the 
air;” he who has not believed shall be left, and subject himself to the sentence by his own unbelief. 


77. The Lord also shows us in the Gospel, to come now to instances, after what manner we shall rise 
again. “For He raised not Lazarus alone, but the faith of all; and if thou believest, as thou readest, thy 
spirit also, which was dead, revives with Lazarus.” For what does it mean, that the Lord went to the 
sepulchre and cried with a loud voice, “Lazarus, come forth,” except that He would give us a visible proof, 
would set forth an example of the future resurrection? Why did He cry with a loud voice, as though He 
were not wont to work in the Spirit, to command in silence, but only that He might show that which is 
written: “In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump the dead shall rise again 
incorruptible”? For the raising of the voice answers to the peal of trumpets. And He cried, “Lazarus, come 
forth.” Why is the name added, except perchance lest one might seem to be raised instead of another, or 
that the resurrection were rather accidental than commanded. 


78. So, then, the dead man heard, and came forth from the tomb, bound hand and foot with grave cloths, 
and his face was bound with a napkin. Conceive, if thou canst, how he makes his way with closed eyes, 
directs his steps with bound feet, and moves as though free with fastened limbs. The bands remained on 


him but did not restrain him, his eyes were covered yet they saw. So, then, he saw who was rising again, 
who was walking, who was leaving the sepulchre. For when the power of the divine command was 
working, nature did not require its own functions, and brought, as it were, into extremity, obeyed no 
longer its own course, but the divine will. The bands of death were burst before those of the grave. The 
power of moving was exercised before the means of moving were supplied. 


79. If thou marvellest at this, consider Who gave the command, that thou mayest cease to wonder; Jesus 
Christ. the Power of God, the Life, the Light, the Resurrection of the dead. The Power raised up him that 
was lying prostrate, the Life produced his steps, the Light drove away the darkness and restored his sight, 
the Resurrection renewed the gift of life. 


80. Perchance it may trouble thee that the Jews took away the stone and loosened the grave cloths, and 
thou mayest haply be anxious as to who shall move the stone from thy tomb. As though He Who could 
restore the Spirit could not remove the stone; or He Who made the bound to walk could not burst the 
bonds; or He Who had shed light upon the covered eyes could not uncover the face; or He Who could 
renew the course of nature could not cleave the stone! But, in order that they may believe their eyes who 
will not believe with their heart, they remove the stone, they see the corpse, they smell the stench, they 
loose the grave cloths. They cannot deny that he is dead whom they behold rising again; they see the 
signs of death and the proofs of life. What if, whilst they are busied, they are converted by the very toil 
itself? What if, while they hear, they believe their own ears? What if, while they behold, they are 
instructed by their own eyes? What if, while they loose the bonds, they free their own minds? What if, 
while Lazarus is being unbound, the people is set free, while they let Lazarus go, themselves return to the 
Lord? For, lastly, many who had come to Mary, seeing what had taken place, believed. 


81. And this was not the only instance which our Lord Jesus Christ set forth, but He raised others also, 
that we might at any rate believe more numerous instances. He raised the young man again, moved by the 
tears of his widowed mother, when He came and touched the bier, and said: “Young man, I say unto thee, 
arise, and he that was dead sat up and began to speak.” As soon as he heard he forthwith sat up, he 
forthwith spake. The working of power, then, is one thing, the order of nature is another. 


82. And what shall I say of the daughter of the ruler of the synagogue, at whose death multitudes were 
weeping and the flute-players piping? For the funeral solemnities were being performed because of the 
conviction of death. How quickly at the word of the Lord does the spirit return, the reviving body rise up, 
and food is taken, that the evidence of life may be believed! 


83. And why should we wonder that the soul is restored at the word of God, that flesh returns to the 
bones, when we remember the dead raised by the touch of the prophet’s body? Elijah prayed, and raised 
the dead child. Peter in the name of Christ bade Tabitha rise and walk, and the poor rejoicing believed for 
the food’s sake which she ministered to them, and shall we not believe for our salvation’s sake? They 
purchased the resurrection of another by their tears, shall we not believe in the purchase of ours by the 
Passion of Christ? Who when He gave up the ghost, in order to show that He died for our resurrection, 
worked out the course of the resurrection; for so soon as “He cried again with a loud voice and gave up 
the ghost, the earth did quake, and the rocks were rent, and the tombs were opened, and many bodies of 
the saints which slept arose, and, going forth out of the tombs after His resurrection, came into the holy 
city and appeared unto many.” 


84. If these things happened when He gave up the ghost, why should we think them incredible when He 
shall return to judgment? especially since this earlier resurrection is a pledge of that future resurrection, 
and a pattern of that reality Which is to come; indeed, it is rather itself truth than a pattern. Who, then, at 
the Lord’s resurrection opened the graves, gave a hand to those who were rising, showed them the road 
to find the holy city? If there was no one, it was certainly the Divine Power which was working in the 
bodies of the dead. Shall one seek for the aid of man where one sees the work of God? 


85. Divine action has no need of human assistance. God commanded that the heavens should come into 
existence, and it was done; He determined that the earth should be created, and it was created. Who 
carried together the stones on his shoulders? who supplied the expenses? who furnished assistance to 
God as He toiled? These things were made in a moment. Would you know how quickly? “He spake and 
they were made.” If the elements spring up at a word, why should the dead not rise at a word? For though 
they be dead, yet they once lived, once had the breath of life for feeling, and strength for acting; and there 
is a very great difference between not having been capable of life, and having remained lifeless. The devil 
said: “Command this stone that it become bread.” He confesses that at the command of God nature can be 
transformed, dost thou not believe that at the command of God nature can be remade? 


86. Philosophers dispute about the course of the sun and the system of the heavens, and there are those 
who think that these should be believed when they are ignorant of what they are talking about. For 
neither have they climbed up into the heavens, nor measured the sky, nor examined the universe with 
their eyes; for none of them was with God in the beginning, none of them has said of God: “When He was 
preparing the heavens I was with Him, I was with Him as a master workman, I was he in whom He 
delighted.” If, then, they are believed, is God not believed, Who says: “As the new heavens and the new 
earth, which I make to remain before Me, saith the Lord; so shall your name and your seed abide; and 


month shall be after month, and sabbath after sabbath, and all flesh shall come in My sight to worship in 
Jerusalem, saith the Lord God; and they shall go forth, and shall see the limbs of men who have 
transgressed against Me. For their worm shall not die and their fire shall not be quenched and they shall 
be a sight to all flesh.” 


87. If the earth and heaven are renewed, why should we doubt that man, on account of whom heaven and 
earth were made, can be renewed? If the transgressor be reserved for punishment, why should not the 
just be kept for glory? If the worm of sins does not die, how shall the flesh of the just perish? For the 
resurrection, as the very form of the word shows, is this, that what has fallen should rise again, that which 
has died should come to life again. 


88. And this is the course and ground of justice, that since the action of body and soul is common to both 
(for what the soul has conceived the body has carried out), each should come into judgment, and each 
should be either given over to punishment or reserved for glory. For it would seem almost inconsistent 
that, since the law of the mind fights against the law of the flesh, and the mind often, when sin dwelling in 
man acts, does that which it hates; the mind guilty of a fault shared by another should be subjected to 
penalty, and the flesh, the author of the evil, should enjoy rest: and that should alone suffer which had not 
sinned alone, or should alone attain to glory, not having fought alone with the help of grace. 


89. The reason, unless I am mistaken, is complete and just, but I do not require a reason from Christ. If I 
am convinced by reason I reject faith. Abraham believed God, let us also believe Him, that we who are 
heirs of his race may also be heirs of his faith. David likewise believed, and therefore did he speak; let us 
also believe that we may be able to speak, knowing that “He Who raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise up 
us also with Jesus.” For God, Who never lies, promised this; the Truth promised this in His Gospel, when 
He said: “This is the will of Him that sent Me, that of all that which He hath given Me I should lose 
nothing, but should raise it up at the last day.” And He thought it not sufficient to have said this once, but 
marked it by express repetition, for this follows: “For this is the will of My Father, Who sent Me, that every 
one that seeth the Son and believeth on Him should have eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last 
day.” 


90. Who was He that said this? He in truth Who when dead raised up many bodies of the departed. If we 
believe not God, shall we not believe evidence? Do we not believe what He promised, since He did even 
that which He did not promise? And what reason would He have had for dying, had He not also had a 
reason for rising again? For, seeing that God could not die, Wisdom could not die; and inasmuch as that 
could not rise again which had not died, flesh is assumed, which can die, that whilst that, whose nature it 
is, dies, that which had died should rise again. For the resurrection could not be effected except by man; 
since, “as by man came death, so too by man came the resurrection of the dead.” 


91. So, then, man rose because man died; man was raised again, but God raised him. Then it was man 
according to the Flesh, now God is all in all. For now we know not Christ according to the flesh, but we 
possess the grace of that Flesh, so that we know Him the firstfruits of them that rest, the firstborn of the 
dead. Now the first-fruits are undoubtedly of the same nature and kind as the remaining fruits, the first of 
which are offered to God as a petition for a richer increase, as a holy thank-offering for all gifts, and asa 
kind of libation of that nature which has been restored. Christ, then, is the firstfruits of them that rest. But 
is this of His own who are at rest, who, as it were, freed from death, are holden by a kind of sweet 
slumber, or of all those who are dead? “As in Christ all die, so too in Christ shall all be made alive.” So, 
then, as the firstfruits of death were in Adam, so also the firstfruits of the resurrection are in Christ. 


92. All men rise again, but let no one lose heart, and let not the just grieve at the common lot of rising 
again, since he awaits the chief fruit of his virtue. All indeed shall rise again, but, as says the Apostle, 
“each in his own order.” The fruit of the Divine Mercy is common to all, but the order of merit differs. The 
day gives light to all, the sun warms all, the rain fertilises the possessions of all with genial showers. 


93. We are all born, and we shall all rise again, but in each state, whether of living or of living again, 
grace differs and the condition differs. For, “in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump, the 
dead shall rise incorruptible and we shall be changed.” Moreover, in death itself some rest, and some live. 
Rest is good, but life is better. And so the Apostle rouses him that is resting to life, saying: “Rise, thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” Therefore he is aroused that he may 
live, that he may be like to Paul, that he may be able to say: “For we that are alive shall not prevent those 
that are asleep.” He speaks not here of the common manner of life, and the breath which we all alike 
enjoy, but of the merit of the resurrection. For, having said, “And the dead which are in Christ shall rise 
first,” he adds further; “And we that are alive shall together with them be caught up in the clouds, to meet 
Christ in the air.” 


94. Paul certainly is dead, and by his honourable passion exchanged the life of the body for everlasting 
glory; did he then deceive himself when he wrote that he should be caught up alive in the clouds to meet 
Christ? We read the same too of Enoch and of Elijah, and thou too shalt be caught up in the Spirit. Lo the 
chariot of Elijah, lo the fire, though not seen are prepared, that the just may ascend, the innocent be 
borne forth, and thy life may not know death. For indeed the apostles knew not death, according to that 
which was said: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, many of those standing here shall not taste death until they 


see the Son of man coming in His kingdom.” For he lives, who has nothing in him which can die, who has 
not from Egypt any shoe or bond, but has put it off before laying aside the service of this body. And so not 
Enoch alone is alive, for not he alone was caught up; Paul also was caught up to meet Christ. 


95. The patriarchs also live, for God could not be called the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, except 
the dead were living; for He is not the God of the dead but of the living. And we, too, shall live if we be 
willing to copy the deeds and habits of our predecessors. We are astonished at the rewards of the 
patriarchs, let us copy their faithfulness; we tell of their grace, let us follow their obedience; let us not, 
enticed by appetite, fall into the snares of the world. Let us lay hold of the opportunity, of the 
commandment of the Law, the mercy of our vocation, the desire of suffering. The patriarchs went forth 
from their own land, let us go forth in purpose from the power of the body; let us go forth in purpose as 
they in exile; but they esteemed that not to be exile which the fear of God caused, necessity did not 
enforce. They changed their land for another soil, let us change earth for heaven; they changed in earthly 
habitation, let us change in spirit. To them Wisdom showed the heaven illuminated with stars, let it 
enlighten the eyes of our heart. Thus does the type agree with the truth, and the truth with the type. 


96. Abraham, ready to receive strangers, faithful towards God, devoted in ministering, quick in his 
service, saw the Trinity in a type; he added religious duty to hospitality, when beholding Three he 
worshipped One, and preserving the distinction of the Persons, yet addressed one Lord, he offered to 
Three the honour of his gift, while acknowledging one Power. It was not learning but grace which spoke in 
him, and he believed better what he had not learnt than we who have learnt. No one had falsified the 
representation of the truth, and so he sees Three, but worships the Unity. He brings forth three measures 
of fine meal, and slays one victim, considering that one sacrifice is sufficient, but a triple gift; one victim, 
an offering of three. And in the four kings, who does not understand that he subjected to himself the 
elements of the material creation, and all earthly things in a sign whereby the Lord’s Passion was 
prefigured? Faithful in war, moderate in his triumph, in that he preferred not to become richer by the gifts 
of men, but by those of God. 


97. He believed that he when old could beget a son, and judged himself when a father able to sacrifice his 
son; nor did his fatherly affection tremble when duty aided the right hand of the old man, for he knew that 
his son would be more acceptable to God when sacrificed than when whole. Therefore he brings his well- 
beloved son to be sacrificed, and offered promptly him whom he had received late; nor is he restrained by 
being called by the name of father, when his son called him “Father,” and he replied, “My son.” Dear 
pledges of love are these names, but the commands of God are loved still more. And so although their 
hearts felt for each other, their purpose remained firm. The father’s hand stretched out the knife over his 
son, and the father’s heart struck the blow that the sentence might not fail of being carried out; he feared 
lest the stroke should miss, lest his right hand should fail. He felt the movings of fatherly affection, but did 
not shrink from the work of submission, and hastened his obedience, even when he heard the voice from 
heaven. Let us then set God before all those whom we love, father, brother, mother, that He may preserve 
for us those whom we love, as in the case of Abraham we behold rather the liberal Rewarder than the 
servant. 


98. The father offered indeed his son, but God is appeased not by blood but by dutiful obedience. He 
showed the ram in the thicket in the stead of the lad, that He might restore the son to his father, and yet 
the victim not fail the priest. And so Abraham was not stained with his son’s blood, nor was God deprived 
of the sacrifice. The prophet spoke, and neither yielded to boastfulness nor continued obstinate, but took 
the ram in exchange for the lad. And by this is shown the more how piously he offered him whom he now 
so gladly received back. And thou, if thou offer thy gift to God, dost not lose it. But we are tenacious of our 
own; God gave His only Son for us, we refuse ours. Abraham saw this and recognized the mystery, that 
salvation should be to us from the Tree, nor did it escape his notice that in one and the same sacrifice it 
was One that seemed to be offered, Another which could be slain. 


99. Let us, then, imitate the devotion of Abraham, let us imitate the goodness of Isaac, let us imitate his 
purity. The man was plainly good and chaste, full of devotion towards God, chaste towards his wife. He 
returned not evil for evil, yielded to those who would thrust him out, received them again on their 
repentance, neither violent towards insolence, nor stubborn towards kindness. Fleeing from strife when 
he went away from others, ready to forgive when he received them again, and still more lavish of 
goodness when he forgave them. The fellowship of his company was sought, he gave in addition a feast of 
pleasure. 


100. In Jacob, too, let us imitate the type of Christ, let there be some likeness of his actions in ourselves. 
We shall have our share with him, if we imitate him. He was obedient to his mother, he yielded to his 
brother, he served his father-in-law, he sought his wages from the increase, not from a division of the 
flocks. There was no covetous division, where his portion brought such gain. Nor was that sign without a 
purpose, the ladder from earth to heaven, wherein was seen the future fellowship between men and 
angels through the cross of Christ, whose thigh was paralyzed, that in his thigh he might recognize the 
Heir of his body, and foretell by the paralyzing of his thigh the Passion of his Heir. 


101. We see, then, that heaven is open to virtue, and that this is the privilege not only of a few: “For many 
shall come from the east and from the west, and the north and the south, and shall sit down in the 


kingdom of God,” giving expression to the enjoyment of perpetual rest since the motions of their souls are 
stilled. Let us follow Abraham in our habits, that he may receive us into his bosom, and cherish us with 
loving embrace, like Lazarus the inheritor of his humility surrounded by his own special virtues. The 
followers of the holy patriarch, approved of God, cherish us not in a bodily bosom, but in a clothing as it 
were of good works. “Be not deceived,” says the Apostle, “God is not mocked.” 


102. We have seen, then, how grave an offence it is not to believe the resurrection; for if we rise not 
again, then Christ died in vain, then Christ rose not again. For if He rose not for us, He certainly rose not 
at all, for He had no need to rise for Himself. The universe rose again in Him, the heaven rose again in 
Him, the earth rose again in Him, for there shall be a new heaven and a new earth. But where was the 
necessity of a resurrection for Him Whom the claims of death held not? For though He died as man, yet 
was He free in hell itself. 


103. Wilt thou know how free? “I am become as a man that hath no help, free among the dead.” And well 
is He called free, Who had power to raise Himself, according to that which is written: “Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” And well is He called free, Who had descended to rescue 
others. For He was made as a man, not, indeed, in appearance only, but so fashioned in truth, for He is 
man, and who shall know Him? For, “being made in the likeness of men, and being found in fashion as a 
man, He humbled Himself, becoming obedient even unto death,” in order that through that obedience we 
might see His glory, “the glory as of the Only-begotten of the Father,” according to Saint John. For thus is 
the statement of Scripture preserved, if both the glory of the Only-begotten and the nature of perfect man 
are preserved in Christ. 


104. And so He needed no helper. For He needed none when He made the world, so as to need none when 
He would redeem it. No legate, no messenger, but the Lord Himself made it whole. “He spake and it was 
done.” The Lord Himself made it whole, Himself in every part, because all things were by Him. For who 
should help Him in Whom all things were created and by Whom all things consist? Who should help Him 
Who makes all things in a moment, and raises the dead at the last trump? The “last,” not as though He 
could not raise them at the first, or the second, or the third, but an order is observed, not that a difficulty 
may be at last overcome, but that the prescribed number be accomplished. 


105. But it is now time, I think, to speak of the trumpets since my discourse is nearing its end, that the 
trumpet may also be the sign of the finishing of my address. We read of seven trumpets in the Revelation 
of John, which seven angels received. And there you read that when the seventh angel sounded his 
trumpet, there was a great voice from heaven, saying: “The kingdom of this world is become the kingdom 
of our God and of His Christ, and He shall reign for ever and ever.” The word trumpet is also used for a 
voice, as you read: “Behold a door opened in heaven, and the first voice which I heard, as of a trumpet 
speaking with me and saying, Come up hither, and I will show thee the things which must come to pass.” 
We read also: “Blow up the trumpet at the beginning of the month [the new moon]”; and again elsewhere: 
“Praise Him with the sound of the trumpet.” 


106. Therefore we ought with all our power to observe what is the signification of the trumpets, lest, 
accepting them, like old women, as part of the story, we should be in danger if we were to think things 
unworthy of spiritual teaching, or not befitting the dignity of the Scriptures. For when we read that our 
warfare is not against flesh and blood, but against spiritual hosts of wickedness, which are in high places, 
we ought not to think of weapons of the flesh, but of such as are mighty before God. It is not enough that 
one see the trumpet or hear its sound, unless one understands the signification of the sound. For if the 
trumpet give an uncertain sound, how shall one prepare himself for war? Wherefore it is important that 
we understand the meaning of the voice of the trumpet, lest we seem barbarians, when we either hear or 
utter trumpet-sounds of this sort. And therefore when we speak, let us pray that the Holy Spirit would 
interpret them to us. 


107. Let us, then, investigate what we read in the Old Testament concerning the kinds of trumpets, 
considering that those festivals which were enjoined on the Jews by the Law are the shadow of joys above 
and of heavenly festivals. For here is the shadow, there the truth. Let us endeavour to attain to the truth 
by means of the shadow. Of which truth the figure is expressed in this manner, where we read that the 
Lord said to Moses: “Speak unto the children of Israel, saying, In the seventh month, on the first day of 
the month, shall be a rest unto you, a memorial of blowing of trumpets, it shall be called holy unto you. Ye 
shall not do any servile work, and ye shall kindle a whole burnt-offering unto the Lord.” And in the Book of 
Numbers: “The Lord spake unto Moses, saying: Make thee two trumpets of beaten work, of silver shalt 
thou make them, and they shall be to thee for calling the assembly and for the journeying of the camp. 
And thou shalt blow with them, and all the congregation shall be gathered together at the door of the 
tabernacle of witness. But if thou blow with one trumpet, all the princes and leaders of Israel shall come 
to thee; and ye shall blow a signal with the trumpet the first time, and they shall move the camp forward, 
and place it on the east. And ye shall blow a signal with the trumpet the second time, and they shall move 
the camp forward, and place it towards Libanus. And ye shall blow a signal with the trumpet the third 
time, and they shall move the camp forward, which shall be placed towards the north [Boream]. And ye 
shall blow a signal with the trumpet the fourth time, and they shall move the camp forward, which shall 
be placed towards the north [Aquilonem]. They shall blow a signal with the trumpet when they move 


forward. And when ye shall gather together the assembly, blow with the trumpet, but not the signal. And 
the sons of Aaron, the priests, shall blow with the trumpets, and it shall be for you a statute for ever 
throughout your generations. But if ye shall go out to war into your own land, against the adversaries who 
resist you, ye shall sound a signal with the trumpets and ye shall be remembered before the Lord, and 
have deliverance from your dead. Also in the days of your gladness, and on your feast days, and on your 
new moons, ye shall blow with the trumpets, and at your whole burnt sacrifices and at your peace- 
offerings, and it shall be for you for your memorial before the Lord, saith the Lord.” 


108. What then? shall we esteem festival days by eating and drinking? But let no man judge us in respect 
of eating; “for we know that the Law is spiritual.” “Let no man therefore judge us in any meats or in drink, 
or in respect of a feast day or new moons, or a sabbath day, which are a shadow of the things to come, but 
the body is of Christ.” Let us, then, seek the body of Christ which the voice of the Father, from heaven, as 
it were the last trumpet, has shown to you at the time when the Jews said that it thundered; the body of 
Christ, which again the last trump shall reveal; for “the Lord Himself shall descend from heaven at the 
voice of the Archangel, and at the trump of God, and they that are dead in Christ shall rise again;” for 
“where the body is, there too are the eagles,” where the body of Christ is, there is the truth. 


108. The seventh trumpet, then, seems to signify the sabbath of the week, which is reckoned not only in 
days and years and periods (for which reason the number of the jubilee is sacred), but includes also the 
seventieth year, when the people returned to Jerusalem, who had remained seventy years in captivity. In 
hundreds also and in thousands the observation of the sacred number is by no means passed over, for not 
without a meaning did the Lord say: “I have left the seven thousand men, who have not bent their knees 
before Baal.” Therefore the shadow of the future rest is figured in time in the days, months, and years of 
this world, and therefore the children of Israel are commanded by Moses, that in the seventh month, on 
the first day of the month, a rest should be established for all at the “memorial of the trumpets;” and that 
no servile work should be done, but a sacrifice be offered to God, because that at the end of the week, as 
it were the sabbath of the world, spiritual and not bodily work is required of us. For that which is bodily is 
servile, for the body serves the soul, but innocence makes free, guilt reduces to slavery. 


109. It was necessary, then, that spiritual things should be made known as in a mirror and in a riddle; 
“For now we see by means of a mirror, but then face to face.” Now we war after the flesh, then in the 
Spirit we shall see the divine mysteries. Let, then, the character of the true law be expressed in our 
manner of life, who walk in the image of God, for the shadow of the Law has now passed away. The carnal 
Jews had the shadow, the likeness is ours, the reality theirs who shall rise again. For we know that 
according to the Law there are these three, the shadow, the image or likeness, and the reality; the shadow 
in the Law, the image in the Gospel, the truth in the judgment. But all is Christ’s, and all is in Christ, 
Whom now we cannot see according to the reality, but we see Him, as it were, in a kind of likeness of 
future things, of which we have seen the shadow in the Law. So, then, Christ is not the shadow but the 
likeness of God, not an empty likeness but the reality. And so the Law was by Moses, for the shadow was 
through man, the likeness was through the Law, the reality through Jesus. For reality cannot proceed from 
any other source than from reality. 


110. If, then, any one desires to see this Image of God, he must love God, that he may be loved by God; 
and be no longer a servant but a friend, because he has kept the commandments of God, that he may 
enter into the cloud where God is. Let him make to himself two reasonable trumpets of beaten work of 
proved silver, that is, composed of precious words and adorned, from which not a harsh shrill sound with 
dread-inspiring voice may be uttered, but high thanks to God may be poured forth with continuous 
exultation. For by the voice of such trumpets the dead are raised, not indeed by the sound of the metal, 
but aroused by the word of truth. And perchance it is those two trumpets by which Paul, through the 
Divine Spirit, spake when he said: “I will pray with the Spirit, and I will pray with the understanding, I will 
sing with the Spirit, and I will sing with the understanding;” for the one without the other seems by no 
means to have perfect utterance. 


111. Yet it is not every one’s business to sound each trumpet, nor every one’s business to call together the 
whole assembly, but that prerogative is granted to the priests alone, and the ministers of God who sound 
the trumpets, so that whosoever shall hear and follow thither where the glory of the Lord is, and shall 
with early determination come to the tabernacle of witness, may be able also to see the divine works, and 
merit that appointed and eternal home for the entire succession of his posterity. For then is the war 
finished and the enemy put to flight, when the grace of the Spirit and the energy of the soul act together. 


112. And these are salutary trumpets also, if one believe with the heart, and confess with the mouth; “For 
with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 
For with this twofold trumpet man arrives at that holy land, namely, the grace of the resurrection. Let 
them, then, ever sound to thee, that thou mayest ever hear the voice of God; may the utterances of the 
Angels and Prophets ever incite and move thee, that thou mayest hasten to things above. 


113. David was thinking of this purpose in his breast when he said: “For I will pass into the place of the 
marvellous tabernacle, even to the house of God, with the voice of exultation and thanksgiving, the sound 
of one that feasts.” For not only are enemies overcome by the sound of these trumpets; but without them 
there could not be rejoicings, and festivals or new moons. For no one, unless he have received the 


As regards all other points touching Matter, although there is no necessity why we should treat of them 
(for our first point was the manifest proof of its existence), we must for all that pursue our discussion just 
as if it did exist, in order that its non-existence may be the more apparent, when these other points 
concerning it prove inconsistent with each other, and in order at the same time that Hermogenes may 
acknowledge his own contradictory positions. Matter, says he, at first sight seems to us to be incorporeal; 
but when examined by the light of right reason, it is found to be neither corporeal nor incorporeal. What is 
this right reason of yours, which declares nothing right, that is, nothing certain? For, if I mistake not, 
everything must of necessity be either corporeal or incorporeal (although I may for the moment allow that 
there is a certain incorporeality in even substantial things, although their very substance is the body of 
particular things); at all events, after the corporeal and the incorporeal there is no third state. But if it be 
contended that there is a third state discovered by this right reason of Hermogenes, which makes Matter 
neither corporeal nor incorporeal, (I ask,) Where is it? what sort of thing is it? what is it called? what is its 
description? what is it understood to be? This only has his reason declared, that Matter is neither 
corporeal nor incorporeal. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


OTHER ABSURD THEORIES RESPECTING MATTER AND ITS INCIDENTS EXPOSED IN AN IRONICAL STRAIN. 
MOTION IN MATTER. HERMOGENES’ CONCEITS RESPECTING IT 


But see what a contradiction he next advances (or perhaps some other reason occurs to him), when he 
declares that Matter partly corporeal and partly incorporeal. Then must Matter be considered (to 
embrace) both conditions, in order that it may not have either? For it will be corporeal, and incorporeal in 
spite of the declaration of that antithesis, which is plainly above giving any reason for its opinion, just as 
that “other reason” also was. Now, by the corporeal part of Matter, he means that of which bodies are 
created; but by the incorporeal part of Matter, he means its uncreated motion. If, says he, Matter were 
simply a body, there would appear to be in it nothing incorporeal, that is, (no) motion; if, on the other 
hand, it had been wholly incorporeal no body could be formed out of it. What a peculiarly right reason 
have we here! Only if you make your sketches as right as you make your reason, Hermogenes, no painter 
would be more stupid than yourself. For who is going to allow you to reckon motion as a moiety of Matter, 
seeing that it is not a substantial thing, because it is not corporeal, but an accident (if indeed it be even 
that) of a substance and a body? Just as action is, and impulsion, just as a slip is, or a fall, so is motion. 
When anything moves even of itself, its motion is the result of impulse; but certainly it is no part of its 
substance in your sense, when you make motion the incorporeal part of matter. All things, indeed, have 
motion—either of themselves as animals, or of others as inanimate things; but yet we should not say that 
either a man or a stone was both corporeal and incorporeal because they had both a body and motion: we 
should say rather that all things have one form of simple corporeality, which is the essential quality of 
substance. If any incorporeal incidents accrue to them, as actions, or passions, or functions, or desires, we 
do not reckon these parts as of the things. How then does he contrive to assign an integral portion of 
Matter to motion, which does not pertain to substance, but to a certain condition of substance? Is not this 
incontrovertible? Suppose you had taken it into your head to represent matter as immoveable, would then 
the immobility seem to you to be a moiety of its form? Certainly not. Neither, in like manner, could motion. 
But I shall be at liberty to speak of motion elsewhere. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
IRONICAL DILEMMAS RESPECTING MATTER, AND SUNDRY MORAL QUALITIES FANCIFULLY ATTRIBUTED TO IT 


I see now that you are coming back again to that reason, which has been in the habit of declaring to you 
nothing in the way of certainty. For just as you introduce to our notice Matter as being neither corporeal 
nor incorporeal, so you allege of it that it is neither good nor evil; and you say, whilst arguing further on it 
in the same strain: “If it were good, seeing that it had ever been so, it would not require the arrangement 
of itself by God; if it were naturally evil, it would not have admitted of a change for the better, nor would 
God have ever applied to such a nature any attempt at arrangement of it, for His labour would have been 
in vain.” Such are your words, which it would have been well if you had remembered in other passages 
also, so as to have avoided any contradiction of them. As, however, we have already treated to some 
extent of this ambiguity of good and evil touching Matter, I will now reply to the only proposition and 
argument of yours which we have before us. I shall not stop to repeat my opinion, that it was your 
bounden duty to have said for certain that Matter was either good or bad, or in some third condition; but 
(I must observe) that you have not here even kept to the statement which you chose to make before. 
Indeed, you retract what you declared—that Matter is neither good nor evil; because you imply that it is 
evil when you say, “If it were good, it would not require to be set in order by God;” so again, when you 
add, “If it were naturally evil, it would not admit of any change for the better,” you seem to intimate that it 
is good. And so you attribute to it a close relation to good and evil, although you declared it neither good 
nor evil. With a view, however, to refute the argument whereby you thought you were going to clinch your 
proposition, I here contend: If Matter had always been good, why should it not have still wanted a change 
for the better? Does that which is good never desire, never wish, never feel able to advance, so as to 
change its good for a better? And in like manner, if Matter had been by nature evil, why might it not have 
been changed by God as the more powerful Being, as able to convert the nature of stones into children of 


promises of the Divine Word, and believes the message derived therefrom, can keep festivals or new 
moons, in which he desires to fill himself, freed from bodily pleasure and secular occupation, with the 
light of Christ. And sacrifices themselves cannot be pleasing to Christ unless confession of the mouth 
accompanies them, which according to custom stirs up the people to implore the grace of God at the 
priestly oblation. 


114. Let us therefore be preachers of the Lord, and praise Him in the sound of the trumpet, not thinking 
little or lightly of its power, but such things as can fill the ear of the mind, and enter into the depths of our 
inmost consciousness, so that we think not that what suits to the body is to be applied to the Godhead, nor 
measure the greatness of Divine Power by human might, so as to enquire how any one can rise again, or 
with what kind of body he will come, or how that which has been dissolved can again coalesce, and what 
is lost be restored, for all these things are accomplished as soon as they are determined by the Divine 
Will. And it is not a sound of a trumpet distinguishable by the bodily senses which is expected, but the 
invisible power of the Majesty of heaven operates; for with God to will is to do; nor need we enquire into 
the force required for the resurrection, but seek its fruit for ourselves. Which will be accomplished all the 
more easily, if freed from faults we attain to the fulness of the spiritual mystery, and the renewed flesh 
receives grace from the Spirit, and the soul obtains from Christ the brightness of eternal light. 


115. But those mysteries pertain not to individuals only, but to the whole human race. For observe the 
order of grace according to the type of the Law. When the first trumpet sounds, it collects those towards 
the east, as the chief and elect; when the second sounds, those nearly equal in merit, who, being placed 
towards Libanus, have abandoned the follies of the nations; when the third, those who as it were, tossed 
on the sea of this world, have been driven hither and thither by the waves of this life; when the fourth, 
those who have by no means been able sufficiently to soften the hardness of their hearts by the 
commandments of spiritual utterance, and therefore are said to be towards the north—for, according to 
Solomon, the north is a hard wind. 


116. And so although all are raised again in a moment, yet all are raised in the order of their merits. And 
therefore they rise first, who yielding early to the impulses of devotion, and as it were going forth before 
the rising dawn of faith, received the rays of the eternal Sun. This one may rightly say either of the 
patriarchs in the course of the Old Testament, or of the apostles under the Gospel. And the second are 
they who, forsaking the rites of the Gentiles, passed from unholy error under the training of the Church. 
So, then, those first were of the fathers, those second of the Gentiles, for the light of faith took its 
beginning from those, among these it will remain to the end of the world. In the third place and in the 
fourth, those are raised who are in the south and in the north. The earth is divided into these four, of these 
four is the year made up, in these four is the earth completed, and from these four is the Church 
collected. For all who are considered to be joined to holy Church, by being called by the Divine Name, 
shall obtain the privilege of the resurrection and the grace of eternal bliss, for “they shall come from the 
east and west, and from the north and south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God.” 


117. For it is no small light wherewith Christ encompasses His world: since “His going forth is from the 
height of heaven, and His progress to the height thereof, nor is there any who can hide himself from His 
heat.” For with His Goodness He enlightens all, and wills not to reject but to amend the foolish, and 
desires not to exclude the hard-hearted from the Church, but to soften them. And so the Church in the 
Song of Songs and Christ in the Gospel invites them, saying: “Come unto Me, all ye who labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will refresh you; take My yoke upon you and learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart.” 


118. And you may recognize also the voice of the invitation of the Church, for she says: “Awake, O north 
wind, and come, thou south, blow upon my garden, and let my ointment flow forth. Let my brother come 
down into his garden and eat the fruit of his precious trees.” For knowing even then, O holy Church, that 
from those also there would be fruitful works for thee, thou didst promise to thy Christ fruit from such as 
they, thou who didst first say that thou wast brought into the King’s chamber, loving His breast above 
wine, since thou lovedst Him Who loved thee, soughtest Him Who fed thee, and didst despise dangers for 
religion’s sake. 


119. And then, O Bride, thou art called to come from Libanus, being in the Lord’s judgment all fair and 
without fault. For thus it is written: “Thou art all fair, my love, and there is no fault in thee. Come hither 
from Libanus, my bride, come hither from Libanus.” 


120. Afterwards, thou, fearing no rushing waters, no torrents coming down from Libanus, callest the 
north and south winds, wishing them to blow upon thy garden, that thy ointment may flow forth upon 
others, and that thou mayest offer to Christ in others the manifold fruits of thy productiveness. 


121. And therefore “blessed is he who keepeth the words of this prophecy,” which has revealed the 
resurrection to us by clearer testimony, saying: “And I saw the dead, great and small, standing before the 
throne, and they opened the books; and another book was opened, which is the book of life; and the dead 
were judged out of the things which were written in the books, according to their works. And the sea gave 
up the dead which were in it, and hell gave up the dead which were in it.” We must, then, not question 
how they shall rise again, whom hell gives up and the sea restores. 


122. Hear also when the future grace of the just is promised: “And I heard,” he says, “a great voice from 
the throne saying: Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and He shall dwell with them, and they shall 
be His people, and God Himself shall be their God with them: and He shall wipe away every tear from 
their eyes; and death shall be no more, nor mourning, nor crying, nor pain, any more.” 


123. Compare now, if you will, and contrast this life with that; and choose, if you then can, unending 
bodily existence in toil, and in the wretched misery of such changes as we endure, in satiety when we 
have our wishes, in that disgust which attends our pleasures. If God were willing to let these last for ever, 
would you choose them? For if on its own account life is to be escaped from, that there may be an 
avoidance of troubles and rest from miseries, how much more is that rest to be sought for, which shall be 
followed by the eternal pleasure of the resurrection to come, where there is no succession of faults, no 
enticement to sin? 


124. Who is so patient in suffering as not to pray for death? who has such endurance in weakness as not 
to wish rather to die than to live in debility? Who is so brave in sorrow as not to desire to escape from it 
even by death? But if we ourselves are dissatisfied while life lasts, although we know that a limit is fixed 
for it, how much more weary should we become of this life if we saw that the troubles of the body would 
be with us without end! For who is there who would wish to be excepted from death? Or what would be 
more unendurable than a miserable immortality? “If in this life only,” he says, “we hope in Christ, we are 
more miserable than all men;” not because to hope in Christ is miserable, but because Christ has 
prepared another life for those who hope in Him. For this life is liable to sin, that life is reserved for the 
reward. 


124. And how much weariness do we find that the short stages of our lives bring us! The boy longs to be a 
young man; the youth counts the years leading to riper age; the young man, unthankful for the advantage 
of his vigorous time of life, desires the honour of old age. And so to all there comes naturally the desire of 
change, because we are dissatisfied with that which we now are. And lastly, even the things we have 
desired are wearisome to us; and what we have wished to obtain, when we have obtained it, we dislike. 


125. Wherefore holy men have not without reason often lamented their lengthy dwelling here: David 
lamented it, Jeremiah lamented it, and Elijah lamented it. If we believe wise men, and those in whom the 
Divine Spirit dwelt, they were hastening to better things; and if we enquire as to the judgment of others, 
that we may ascertain that all agree in one opinion, what great men have preferred death to sorrow, what 
great men have preferred it to fear! esteeming forsooth the fear of death to be worse than death itself. So 
death is not feared on account of evils which belong to it, but is preferred to the miseries of life, since the 
departure of the dying is desired and the dread of the living is avoided. 


126. So be it, then. Granted that the Resurrection is preferable to this life. What! have philosophers 
themselves found anything with which we should have a greater delight to continue than to rise again? 
Even those indeed who say that souls are immortal do not satisfy me, seeing they only allow me a partial 
redemption. What grace can that be by which I am not wholly benefited? What life is that if the operation 
of God dies out in me? What righteousness is that which, if death is the end of natural existence, is 
common to the sinner and the just? What is that truth, that the soul should be considered immortal, 
because it moves itself and is always in motion? As regards that which in the body is common to us with 
beasts, it is perhaps uncertain what happens before the body exists, and the truth is not to be gathered 
from these differences but destroyed. 


127. But is their opinion preferable, who say that our souls, when they have passed out of these bodies, 
migrate into the bodies of beasts, or of various other living creatures? Philosophers, indeed, themselves 
are wont to argue that these are ridiculous fancies of poets, such as might be produced by draughts of the 
drugs of Circe; and they say that not so much they who are represented to have undergone such things, as 
the senses of those who have invented such tales are changed into the forms of various beasts as it were 
by Circe’s cup. For what is so like a marvel as to believe that men could have been changed into the forms 
of beasts? How much greater a marvel, however, would it be that the soul which rules man should take on 
itself the nature of a beast so opposed to that of man, and being capable of reason should be able to pass 
over to an irrational animal, than that the form of the body should have been changed? You yourselves, 
who teach these things, destroy what you teach. For you have given up the production of these portentous 
conversions by means of magic incantations. 


128. Poets say these things in sport, and philosophers blame them and at the same time they imagine that 
those very things are true of the dead which they consider fictitious as regards the living. For they who 
invented such tales did not intend to assert the truth of their own fable, but to deride the errors of 
philosophers, who think that that same soul which was accustomed to overcome anger by gentle and lowly 
purpose, can now, inflamed by the raging impulses of a lion, impatient with anger and with unbridled 
rage, thirst for blood and seek for slaughter. Or again, that that soul, which as it were by royal counsel 
used to moderate the various storms of the people, and to calm them with the voice of reason, can now 
endure to howl in pathless and desert places after the fashion of a wolf; or that that soul which, groaning 
under a heavy burden, used to low in sad complaint over the labours of the plough, now changed into the 
fashion of a man, seeks for horns on his smooth brow; or that another, which used of old to be borne aloft 
on rapid wing to the heights of heaven, now thinks of flight no longer in its power, and mourns that it 


grows sluggish in the weight of a human body. 


129. Perchance you destroyed Icarus through some such teaching, because the youth, led on by your 
persuasion, imagined, it may be, that he had been a bird. By such means too have many old men been 
deceived so as to submit to grievous pain, having unhappily believed the fables about swans, and thought 
that they, whilst soothing their pain with mournful strains, would be able to transmute their gray hair into 
downy feathers. 


130. How incredible are these things! how odious! How much more fitting is it to believe in accordance 
with nature, in accordance with what takes place in every kind of fruit; to believe in accordance with the 
pattern of what has happened, in accordance with the utterances of prophets, and the heavenly promise 
of Christ! For what is better than to be sure that the work of God does not perish, and that those who are 
made in the image and likeness of God cannot be transformed into the shapes of beasts; since in truth it is 
not the form of the body but of the spirit which is made after the likeness of God. For in what manner 
could man, to whom are subjected the other kinds of living creatures, migrate with the better part of 
himself into an animal subjected to himself? Nature does not suffer this, and if nature did grace would 
not. 


131. But I have seen what you, Gentiles, think of each other, and indeed it ought not to seem strange that 
you who worship beasts should believe that you can be changed into beasts. But I had rather that you 
judged better concerning what is due to you, that you may believe that you will be not in the company of 
wild beasts, but in the companionship of angels. 


132. The soul has to depart from the surroundings of this life, and the pollutions of the earthly body, and 
to press on to those heavenly companies, though it is for the saints alone, to attain to them, and to sing 
praise to God (as in the prophet’s words we hear of those who are harping and saying: “For great are Thy 
marvellous works, O Lord God Almighty, just and true are Thy ways, Thou King of the nations; who shall 
not fear and magnify Thy Name, for Thou only art holy, for all nations shall come and worship before 
Thee”), and to see Thy marriage feast, O Lord Jesus, in which the Bride is led from earthly to heavenly 
things, while all rejoice in harmony, for “to Thee shall all flesh come,” now no longer subject to transitory 
things, but joined to the Spirit, to see the chambers adorned with linen, roses, lilies, and garlands. Of 
whom else is the marriage so adorned? For it is adorned with the purple stripes of confessors, the blood of 
martyrs, the lilies of virgins, and the crowns of priests. 


133. Holy David desired beyond all else for himself that he might behold and gaze upon this, for he says: 
“One thing have I asked of the Lord, that will I seek after; that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the 
days of my life, and see the pleasure of the Lord.” 


134. It is a pleasure to believe this, a joy to hope for it; and certainly, not to have believed it is a pain, to 
have lived in this hope a grace. But if I am mistaken in this, that I prefer to be associated after death with 
angels rather than with beasts, I am gladly mistaken, and so long as I live will never suffer myself to be 
cheated of this hope. 


135. For what comfort have I left but that I hope to come quickly to thee, my brother, and that thy 
departure will not cause a long severance between us, and that it may be granted me, through thy 
intercessions, that thou mayest quickly call me who long for thee. For who is there who ought not to wish 
for himself beyond all else that “this corruptible should put on incorruption, and this mortal put on 
immortality”? that we who succumb to death through the frailty of the body, being raised above nature, 
may no longer have to fear death. 


Exposition of the Christian Faith 


ST. AMBROSE’S EXPOSITION OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Book I 


PROLOGUE 


The author praises Gratian’s zeal for instruction in the Faith, and speaks lowly of his own merits. Taught 
of God Himself, the Emperor stands in no need of human instruction; yet this his devoutness prepares the 
way to victory. The task appointed to the author is difficult: in the accomplishment whereof he will be 
guided not so much by reason and argument as by authority, especially that of the Nicene Council. 


1. The Queen of the South, as we read in the Book of the Kings, came to hear the wisdom of Solomon. 
Likewise King Hiram sent to Solomon that he might prove him. So also your sacred Majesty, following 
these examples of old time, has decreed to hear my confession of faith. But I am no Solomon, that you 
should wonder at my wisdom, and your Majesty is not the sovereign of a single people; it is the Augustus, 
ruler of the whole world, that has commanded the setting forth of the Faith in a book, not for your 
instruction, but for your approval. 


2. For why, august Emperor, should your Majesty learn that Faith which, from your earliest childhood, you 
have ever devoutly and lovingly kept? “Before I formed thee in thy mother’s belly I knew thee,” saith the 
Scripture, “and before thou camest forth out of the womb I sanctified thee.” Sanctification, therefore, 
cometh not of tradition, but of inspiration; therefore keep watch over the gifts of God. For that which no 
man hath taught you, God hath surely given and inspired. 


3. Your sacred Majesty, being about to go forth to war, requires of me a book, expounding the Faith, since 
your Majesty knows that victories are gained more by faith in the commander, than by valour in the 
soldiers. For Abraham led into battle three hundred and eighteen men, and brought home the spoils of 
countless foes; and having, by the power of that which was the sign of our Lord’s Cross and Name, 
overcome the might of five kings and conquering hosts, he both avenged his neighbour and gained victory 
and the ransom of his brother’s son. So also Joshua the son of Nun, when he could not prevail against the 
enemy with the might of all his army, overcame by sound of seven sacred trumpets, in the place where he 
saw and knew the Captain of the heavenly host. For victory, then, your Majesty makes ready, being 
Christ’s loyal servant and defender of the Faith, which you would have me set forth in writing. 


4. Truly, I would rather take upon me the duty of exhortation to keep the Faith, than that of disputing 
thereon; for the former means devout confession, whereas the latter is liable to rash presumption. 
Howbeit, forasmuch as your Majesty has no need of exhortation, whilst I may not pray to be excused from 
the duty of loyalty, I will take in hand a bold enterprise, yet modestly withal, not so much reasoning and 
disputing concerning the Faith as gathering together a multitude of witness. 


5. Of the Acts of Councils, I shall let that one be my chief guide which three hundred and eighteen priests, 
appointed, as it were, after the judgment of Abraham, made (so to speak) a trophy raised to proclaim their 
victory over the infidel throughout the world, prevailing by that courage of the Faith, wherein all agreed. 
Verily, as it seems to me, one may herein see the hand of God, forasmuch as the same number is our 
authority in the Councils of the Faith, and an example of loyalty in the records of old. 


CHAPTER I 


The author distinguishes the faith from the errors of Pagans, Jews, and Heretics, and after explaining the 
significance of the names “God” and “Lord,” shows clearly the difference of Persons in Unity of Essence. 
In dividing the Essence, the Arians not only bring in the doctrine of three Gods, but even overthrow the 
dominion of the Trinity. 


6. Now this is the declaration of our Faith, that we say that God is One, neither dividing His Son from 
Him, as do the heathen, nor denying, with the Jews, that He was begotten of the Father before all worlds, 
and afterwards born of the Virgin; nor yet, like Sabellius, confounding the Father with the Word, and so 
maintaining that Father and Son are one and the same Person; nor again, as doth Photinus, holding that 
the Son first came into existence in the Virgin’s womb: nor believing, with Arius, in a number of diverse 
Powers, and so, like the benighted heathen, making out more than one God. For it is written: “Hear, O 
Israel: the Lord thy God is one God.” 


7. For God and Lord is a name of majesty, a name of power, even as God Himself saith: “The Lord is My 
name,” and as in another place the prophet declareth: “The Lord Almighty is His name.” God is He, 
therefore, and Lord, either because His rule is over all, or because He beholdeth all things, and is feared 
by all, without difference. 


8. If, then, God is One, one is the name, one is the power, of the Trinity. Christ Himself, indeed, saith: “Go 
ye, baptize the nations in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” In the name, 
mark you, not in the names.” 


9. Moreover, Christ Himself saith: “I and the Father are One.” “One,” said He, that there be no separation 
of power and nature; but again, “We are,” that you may recognize Father and Son, forasmuch as the 
perfect Father is believed to have begotten the perfect Son, and the Father and the Son are One, not by 
confusion of Person, but by unity of nature. 


10. We say, then, that there is one God, not two or three Gods, this being the error into which the impious 
heresy of the Arians doth run with its blasphemies. For it says that there are three Gods, in that it divides 
the Godhead of the Trinity; whereas the Lord, in saying, “Go, baptize the nations in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,” hath shown that the Trinity is of one power. We confess 
Father, Son, and Spirit, understanding in a perfect Trinity both fulness of Divinity and unity of power. 


11. “Every kingdom divided against itself shall quickly be overthrown,” saith the Lord. Now the kingdom 
of the Trinity is not divided. If, therefore, it is not divided, it is one; for that which is not one is divided. 
The Arians, however, would have the kingdom of the Trinity to be such as may easily be overthrown, by 
division against itself. But truly, seeing that it cannot be overthrown, it is plainly undivided. For no unity is 
divided or rent asunder, and therefore neither age nor corruption has any power over it. 


CHAPTER II 


The Emperor is exhorted to display zeal in the Faith. Christ’s perfect Godhead is shown from the unity of 
will and working which He has with the Father. The attributes of Divinity are shown to be proper to 
Christ, Whose various titles prove His essential unity, with distinction of Person. In no other way can the 
unity of God be maintained. 


12. “Not every one that saith unto Me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven,” saith the 
Scripture. Faith, therefore, august Sovereign, must not be a mere matter of performance, for it is written, 
“The zeal of thine house hath devoured me.” Let us then with faithful spirit and devout mind call upon 
Jesus our Lord, let us believe that He is God, to the end that whatever we ask of the Father, we may obtain 
in His name. For the Father’s will is, that He be entreated through the Son, the Son’s that the Father be 
entreated. 


13. The grace of His submission makes for agreement [with our teaching], and the acts of His power are 
not at variance therewith. For whatsoever things the Father doeth, the same also doeth the Son, in like 
manner. The Son both doeth the same things, and doeth them in like manner, but it is the Father’s will 
that He be entreated in the matter of what He Himself proposeth to do, that you may understand, not that 
He cannot do it otherwise, but that there is one power displayed. Truly, then, is the Son of God to be 
adored and worshipped, Who by the power of His Godhead hath laid the foundations of the world, and by 
His submission informed our affections. 


14. Therefore we ought to believe that God is good, eternal, perfect, almighty, and true, such as we find 
Him in the Law and the Prophets, and the rest of the holy Scriptures, for otherwise there is no God. For 
He Who is God cannot but be good, seeing that fulness of goodness is of the nature of God: nor can God, 
Who made time, be in time; nor, again, can God be imperfect, for a lesser being is plainly imperfect, 
seeing that it lacks somewhat whereby it could be made equal to a greater. This, then, is the teaching of 
our faith—that God is not evil, that with God nothing is impossible, that God exists not in time, that God is 
beneath no being. If I am in error, let my adversaries prove it. 


15. Seeing, then, that Christ is God, He is, by consequence, good and almighty and eternal and perfect 
and true; for these attributes belong to the essential nature of the Godhead. Let our adversaries, 
therefore, deny the Divine Nature in Christ,—otherwise they cannot refuse to God what is proper to the 
Divine Nature. 


16. Further, that none may fall into error, let a man attend to those signs vouchsafed us by holy Scripture, 
whereby we may know the Son. He is called the Word, the Son, the Power of God, the Wisdom of God. The 
Word, because He is without blemish; the Power, because He is perfect; the Son, because He is begotten 
of the Father; the Wisdom, because He is one with the Father, one in eternity, one in Divinity. Not that the 
Father is one Person with the Son; between Father and Son is the plain distinction that comes of 
generation; so that Christ is God of God, Everlasting of Everlasting, Fulness of Fulness. 


17. Now these are not mere names, but signs of power manifesting itself in works, for while there is 
fulness of Godhead in the Father, there is also fulness of Godhead in the Son, not diverse, but one. The 
Godhead is nothing confused, for it is an unity: nothing manifold, for in it there is no difference. 


18. Moreover, if in all them that believed there was, as it is written, one soul and one heart: if every one 
that cleaveth to the Lord is one spirit, as the Apostle hath said: if a man and his wife are one flesh: if all 
we mortal men are, so far as regards our general nature, of one substance: if this is what the Scripture 


saith of created men, that, being many, they are one, who can in no way be compared to Divine Persons, 
how much more are the Father and the Son one in Divinity, with Whom there is no difference either of 
substance or of will! 


19. For how else shall we say that God is One? Divinity maketh plurality, but unity of power debarreth 
quantity of number, seeing that unity is not number, but itself is the principle of all numbers. 


CHAPTER III 


By evidence gathered from Scripture the unity of Father and Son is proved, and firstly, a passage, taken 
from the Book of Isaiah, is compared with others and expounded in such sort as to show that in the Son 
there is no diversity from the Father’s nature, save only as regards the flesh; whence it follows that the 
Godhead of both Persons is One. This conclusion is confirmed by the authority of Baruch. 


20. Now the oracles of the prophets bear witness what close unity holy Scripture declares to subsist 
between the Father and the Son as regards their Godhead. For thus saith the Lord of Sabaoth: “Egypt 
hath laboured, and the commerce of the Ethiopians and Sabeans: mighty men shall come over to thee, and 
shall be thy servants, and in thy train shall they follow, bound in fetters, and they shall fall down before 
thee, and to thee shall they make supplication: for God is in thee, and there is no God beside thee. For 
thou art God, and we knew it not, O God of Israel.” 


21. Hear the voice of the prophet: “In Thee,” he saith, “is God, and there is no God beside Thee.” How 
agreeth this with the Arians’ teaching? They must deny either the Father’s or the Son’s Divinity, unless 
they believe, once for all, unity of the same Divinity. 


22. “In Thee,” saith he, “is God”—forasmuch as the Father is in the Son. For it is written, “The Father, 
Who abideth in Me, Himself speaketh,” and “The works that I do, He Himself also doeth.” And yet again 
we read that the Son is in the Father, saying, “I am in the Father, and the Father in Me.” Let the Arians, if 
they can, make away with this kinship in nature and unity in work. 


23. There is, therefore, God in God, but not two Gods; for it is written that there is one God, and there is 
Lord in Lord, but not two Lords, forasmuch as it is likewise written: “Serve not two lords.” And the Law 
saith: “Hear, O Israel! The Lord thy God is one God;” moreover, in the same Testament it is written: “The 
Lord rained from the Lord.” The Lord, it is said, sent rain “from the Lord.” So also you may read in 
Genesis: “And God said,—and God made,” and, lower down, “And God made man in the image of God;” yet 
it was not two gods, but one God, that made [man]. In the one place, then, as in the other, the unity of 
operation and of name is maintained. For surely, when we read “God of God,” we do not speak of two 
Gods. 


24. Again, you may read in the forty-fourth psalm how the prophet not only calls the Father “God” but also 
proclaims the Son as God, saying: “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” And further on: “God, even 
thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” This God Who anoints, and God 
Who in the flesh is anointed, is the Son of God. For what fellows in His anointing hath Christ, except such 
as are in the flesh? You see, then, that God is by God anointed, but being anointed in taking upon Him the 
nature of mankind, He is proclaimed the Son of God; yet is the principle of the Law not broken. 


25. So again, when you read, “The Lord rained from the Lord,” acknowledge the unity of Godhead, for 
unity in operation doth not allow of more than one individual God, even as the Lord Himself has shown, 
saying: “Believe Me, that I am in the Father, and the Father in Me: or believe Me for the very works’ 
sake.” Here, too, we see that unity of Godhead is signified by unity in operation. 


26. The Apostle, careful to prove that there is one Godhead of both Father and Son, and one Lordship, lest 
we should run into any error, whether of heathen or of Jewish ungodliness, showed us the rule we ought 
to follow, saying: “One God, the Father, from Whom are all things, and we in Him, and one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, by Whom are all things, and we by Him.” For just as, in calling Jesus Christ “Lord,” he did not deny 
that the Father was Lord, even so, in saying, “One God, the Father,” he did not deny true Godhead to the 
Son, and thus he taught, not that there was more than one God, but that the source of power was one, 
forasmuch as Godhead consists in Lordship, and Lordship in Godhead, as it is written: “Be ye sure that the 
Lord, He is God. It is He that hath made us, and not we ourselves.” 


27. “In thee,” therefore, “is God,” by unity of nature, and “there is no God beside Thee,” by reason of 
personal possession of the Substance, without any reserve or difference. 


28. Again, Scripture speaks, in the Book of Jeremiah, of One God, and yet acknowledges both Father and 
Son. Thus we read: “He is our God, and in comparison with Him none other shall be accounted of. He hath 
discovered all the way of teaching, and given it to Jacob, His servant, and to Israel, His beloved. After 
these things He appeared upon earth, and conversed with men.” 


29. The prophet speaks of the Son, for it was the Son Himself Who conversed with men, and this is what 
he says: “He is our God, and in comparison with Him none other shall be accounted of.” Why do we call 


Him in question, of Whom so great a prophet saith that no other can be compared with Him? What 
comparison of another can be made, when the Godhead is One? This was the confession of a people set in 
the midst of dangers; reverencing religion, and therefore unskilled in strife of argument. 


30. Come, Holy Spirit, and help Thy prophets, in whom Thou art wont to dwell, in whom we believe. Shall 
we believe the wise of this world, if we believe not the prophets? But where is the wise man, where is the 
scribe? When our peasant planted figs, he found that whereof the philosopher knew nothing, for God hath 
chosen the foolish things of this world to confound the strong. Are we to believe the Jews? for God was 
once known in Jewry. Nay, but they deny that very thing, which is the foundation of our belief, seeing that 
they know not the Father, who have denied the Son. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Unity of God is necessarily implied in the order of Nature, in the Faith, and in Baptism. The gifts of 
the Magi declare (1) the Unity of the Godhead; (2) Christ’s Godhead and Manhood. The truth of the 
doctrine of the Trinity in Unity is shown in the Angel walking in the midst of the furnace with Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego. 


31. All nature testifies to the Unity of God, inasmuch as the universe is one. The Faith declares that there 
is one God, seeing that there is one belief in both the Old and the New Testament. That there is one Spirit, 
all holy, grace witnesseth, because there is one Baptism, in the Name of the Trinity. The prophets 
proclaim, the apostles hear, the voice of one God. In one God did the Magi believe, and they brought, in 
adoration, gold, frankincense, and myrrh to Christ’s cradle, confessing, by the gift of gold, His Royalty, 
and with the incense worshipping Him as God. For gold is the sign of kingdom, incense of God, myrrh of 
burial. 


32. What, then, was the meaning of the mystic offerings in the lowly cattle-stalls, save that we should 
discern in Christ the difference between the Godhead and the flesh? He is seen as man, He is adored as 
Lord. He lies in swaddling-clothes, but shines amid the stars; the cradle shows His birth, the stars His 
dominion; it is the flesh that is wrapped in clothes, the Godhead that receives the ministry of angels. Thus 
the dignity of His natural majesty is not lost, and His true assumption of the flesh is proved. 


33. This is our Faith. Thus did God will that He should be known by all, thus believed the three children, 
and felt not the fire into the midst whereof they were cast, which destroyed and burnt up unbelievers, 
whilst it fell harmless as dew upon the faithful, for whom the flames kindled by others became cold, 
seeing that the torment had justly lost its power in conflict with faith. For with them there was One in the 
form of an angel, comforting them, to the end that in the number of the Trinity one Supreme Power might 
be praised. God was praised, the Son of God was seen in God’s angel, holy and spiritual grace spake in the 
children. 


CHAPTER V 


The various blasphemies uttered by the Arians against Christ are cited. Before these are replied to, the 
orthodox are admonished to beware of the captious arguments of philosophers, forasmuch as in these 
especially did the heretics put their trust. 


34. Now let us consider the disputings of the Arians concerning the Son of God. 
35. They say that the Son of God is unlike His Father. To say this of a man would be an insult. 


36. They say that the Son of God had a beginning in time, whereas He Himself is the source and ordainer 
of time and all that therein is. We are men, and we would not be limited to time. We began to exist once, 
and we believe that we shall have a timeless existence. We desire after immortality—how, then, can we 
deny the eternity of God’s Son, Whom God declares to be eternal by nature, not by grace? 


37. They say that He was created. But who would reckon an author with his works, and have him seem to 
be what he has himself made? 


38. They deny His goodness. Their blaspheming is its own condemnation, and so cannot hope for pardon. 


39. They deny that He is truly Son of God, they deny His omnipotence, in that whilst they admit that all 
things are made by the ministry of the Son, they attribute the original source of their being to the power 
of God. But what is power, save perfection of nature? 


40. Furthermore, the Arians deny that in Godhead He is One with the Father. Let them annul the Gospel, 
then, and silence the voice of Christ. For Christ Himself has said: “I and the Father are one.” It is not I 
who say this: Christ has said it. Is He a deceiver, that He should lie? Is He unrighteous, that He should 
claim to be what He never was? But of these matters we will deal severally, at greater length, in their 
proper place. 


41. Seeing, then, that the heretic says that Christ is unlike His Father, and seeks to maintain this by force 
of subtle disputation, we must cite the Scripture: “Take heed that no man make spoil of you by philosophy 
and vain deceit, according to the tradition of men, and after the rudiments of this world, not according to 
Christ; for in Him dwelleth all the fulness of Godhead in bodily shape.” 


42. For they store up all the strength of their poisons in dialetical disputation, which by the judgment of 
philosophers is defined as having no power to establish aught, and aiming only at destruction. But it was 
not by dialectic that it pleased God to save His people; “for the kingdom of God consisteth in simplicity of 
faith, not in wordy contention.” 


CHAPTER VI 


By way of leading up to his proof that Christ is not different from the Father, St. Ambrose cites the more 
famous leaders of the Arian party, and explains how little their witness agrees, and shows what defence 
the Scriptures provide against them. 


43. The Arians, then, say that Christ is unlike the Father; we deny it. Nay, indeed, we shrink in dread from 
the word. Nevertheless I would not that your sacred Majesty should trust to argument and our 
disputation. Let us enquire of the Scriptures, of apostles, of prophets, of Christ. In a word, let us enquire 
of the Father, Whose honour these men say they uphold, if the Son be judged inferior to Him. But insult to 
the Son brings no honour to the good Father. It cannot please the good Father, if the Son be judged 
inferior, rather than equal, to His Father. 


44.1 pray your sacred Majesty to suffer me, if for a little while I address myself particularly to these men. 
But whom shall I choose out to cite? Eunomius? or Arius and Aetius, his instructors? For there are many 
names, but one unbelief, constant in wickedness, but in conversation divided against itself; without 
difference in respect of deceit, but in common enterprise breeding dissent. But wherefore they will not 
agree together I understand not. 


45. The Arians reject the person of Eunomius, but they maintain his unbelief and walk in the ways of his 
iniquity. They say that he has too generously published the writings of Arius. Truly, a plentiful lavishing of 
error! They praise him who gave the command, and deny him who executed it! Wherefore they have now 
fallen apart into several sects. Some follow after Eunomius or Aetius, others after Palladius or Demophilus 
and Auxentius, or the inheritors of this form of unbelief. Others, again, follow different teachers. Is Christ, 
then, divided? Nay; but those who divide Him from the Father do with their own hands cut themselves 
asunder. 


46. Seeing, therefore, that men who agree not amongst themselves have all alike conspired against the 
Church of God, I shall call those whom I have to answer by the common name of heretics. For heresy, like 
some hydra of fable, hath waxed great from its wounds, and, being ofttimes lopped short, hath grown 
afresh, being appointed to find meet destruction in flames of fire. Or, like some dread and monstrous 
Scylla, divided into many shapes of unbelief, she displays, as a mask to her guile, the pretence of being a 
Christian sect, but those wretched men whom she finds tossed to and fro in the waves of her unhallowed 
strait, amid the wreckage of their faith, she, girt with beastly monsters, rends with the cruel fang of her 
blasphemous doctrine. 


47. This monster’s cavern, your sacred Majesty, thick laid, as seafaring men do Say it is, with hidden lairs, 
and all the neighbourhood thereof, where the rocks of unbelief echo to the howling of her black dogs, we 
must pass by with ears in a manner stopped. For it is written: “Hedge thine ears about with thorns;” and 
again: “Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers;” and yet again: “A man that is an heretic, avoid after the 
first reproof, knowing that such an one is fallen, and is in sin, being condemned of his own judgment.” So 
then, like prudent pilots, let us set the sails of our faith for the course wherein we may pass by most 
safely, and again follow the coasts of the Scriptures. 


CHAPTER VII 


The likeness of Christ to the Father is asserted on the authority of St. Paul, the prophets, and the Gospel, 
and especially in reliance upon the creation of man in God’s image. 


48. The Apostle saith that Christ is the image of the Father—for he calls Him the image of the invisible 
God, the first-begotten of all creation. First-begotten, mark you, not first-created, in order that He may be 
believed to be both begotten, in virtue of His nature, and first in virtue of His eternity. In another place 
also the Apostle has declared that God made the Son “heir of all things, by Whom also He made the 
worlds, Who is the brightness of His glory, and the express image of His substance.” The Apostle calls 
Christ the image of the Father, and Arius says that He is unlike the Father. Why, then, is He called an 
image, if He hath no likeness? Men will not have their portraits unlike them, and Arius contends that the 
Father is unlike the Son, and would have it that the Father has begotten one unlike Himself, as though 
unable to generate His like. 


49. The prophets say: “In Thy light we shall see light;” and again: “Wisdom is the brightness of everlasting 
light, and the spotless mirror of God’s majesty, the image of His goodness.” See what great names are 
declared! “Brightness,” because in the Son the Father’s glory shines clearly: “spotless mirror,” because 
the Father is seen in the Son: “image of goodness,” because it is not one body seen reflected in another, 
but the whole power [of the Godhead] in the Son. The word “image” teaches us that there is no difference; 
“expression,” that He is the counterpart of the Father’s form; and “brightness” declares His eternity. The 
“image” in truth is not that of a bodily countenance, not one made up of colours, nor modelled in wax, but 
simply derived from God, coming out from the Father, drawn from the fountainhead. 


50. By means of this image the Lord showed Philip the Father, saying, “Philip, he that sees Me, sees the 
Father also. How then dost thou say, Show us the Father? Believest thou not that I am in the Father, and 
the Father in Me?” Yes, he who looks upon the Son sees, in portrait, the Father. Mark what manner of 
portrait is spoken of. It is Truth, Righteousness, the Power of God: not dumb, for it is the Word; not 
insensible, for it is Wisdom; not vain and foolish, for it is Power; not soulless, for it is the Life; not dead, 
for it is the Resurrection. You see, then, that whilst an image is spoken of, the meaning is that it is the 
Father, Whose image the Son is, seeing that no one can be his own image. 


51. More might I set down from the Son’s testimony; howbeit, lest He perchance appear to have asserted 
Himself overmuch, let us enquire of the Father. For the Father said, “Let us make man in Our image and 
likeness.” The Father saith to the Son “in Our image and likeness,” and thou sayest that the Son of God is 
unlike the Father. 


52. John saith, “Beloved, we are sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: we know that if 
He be revealed, we shall be like Him.” O blind madness! O shameless obstinacy! We are men, and, so far 
as we may, we Shall be in the likeness of God: dare we deny that the Son is like God? 


53. Therefore the Father hath said: “Let us make man in Our image and likeness.” At the beginning of the 
universe itself, as I read, the Father and the Son existed, and I see one creation. I hear Him that speaketh. 
I acknowledge Him that doeth: but it is of one image, one likeness, that I read. This likeness belongs not 
to diversity but to unity. What, therefore, thou claimest for thyself, thou takest from the Son of God, 
seeing, indeed, that thou canst not be in the image of God, save by help of the image of God. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The likeness of the Son to the Father being proved, it is not hard to prove the Son’s eternity, though, 
indeed, this may be established on the authority of the Prophet Isaiah and St. John the Evangelist, by 
which authority the heretical leaders are shown to be refuted. 


54. It is plain, therefore, that the Son is not unlike the Father, and so we may confess the more readily 
that He is also eternal, seeing that He Who is like the Eternal must needs be eternal. But if we say that 
the Father is eternal, and yet deny this of the Son, we say that the Son is unlike the Father, for the 
temporal differeth from the eternal. The Prophet proclaims Him eternal, and the Apostle proclaims Him 
eternal; the Testaments, Old and New alike, are full of witness to the Son’s eternity. 


55. Let us take them, then, in their order. In the Old Testament—to cite one out of a multitude of 
testimonies—it is written: “Before Me hath there been no other God, and after Me shall there be none.” I 
will not comment on this place, but ask thee straight: “Who speaks these words,—the Father or the Son?” 
Whichever of the two thou sayest, thou wilt find thyself convinced, or, if a believer, instructed. Who, then, 
speaks these words, the Father or the Son? If it is the Son, He says, “Before Me hath there been no other 
God;” if the Father, He says, “After Me shall there be none.” The One hath none before Him, the Other 
none that comes after; as the Father is known in the Son, so also is the Son known in the Father, for 
whensoever you speak of the Father, you speak also by implication of His Son, seeing that none is his own 
father; and when you name the Son, you do also acknowledge His Father, inasmuch as none can be his 
own son. And so neither can the Son exist without the Father, nor the Father without the Son. The Father, 
therefore, is eternal, and the Son also eternal. 


56. “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same was in 
the beginning with God.” “Was,” mark you, “with God.” “Was”—see, we have “was” four times over. Where 
did the blasphemer find it written that He “was not.” Again, John, in another passage—in his Epistle— 
speaketh of “That which was in the beginning.” The extension of the “was” is infinite. Conceive any length 
of time you will, yet still the Son “was.” 


57. Now in this short passage our fisherman hath barred the way of all heresy. For that which was “in the 
beginning” is not comprehended in time, is not preceded by any beginning. Let Arius, therefore, hold his 
peace. Moreover, that which was “with God” is not confounded and mingled with Him, but is distinguished 
by the perfection unblemished which it hath as the Word abiding with God; and so let Sabellius keep 
silence. And “the Word was God.” This Word, therefore, consisteth not in uttered speech, but in the 
designation of celestial excellence, so that Photinus’ teaching is refuted. Furthermore, by the fact that in 
the beginning He was with God is proven the indivisible unity of eternal Godhead in Father and Son, to 


Abraham? Surely by such means you not only compare the Lord with Matter, but you even put Him below 
it, since you affirm that the nature of Matter could not possibly be brought under control by Him, and 
trained to something better. But although you are here disinclined to allow that Matter is by nature evil, 
yet in another passage you will deny having made such an admission. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


OTHER SPECULATIONS OF HERMOGENES, ABOUT MATTER AND SOME OF ITS ADJUNCTS, SHOWN TO BE ABSURD. 
FOR INSTANCE, ITS ALLEGED INFINITY 


My observations touching the site of Matter, as also concerning its mode have one and the same object in 
view—to meet and refute your perverse positions. You put Matter below God, and thus, of course, you 
assign a place to it below God. Therefore Matter is local. Now, if it is local, it is within locality; if within 
locality, it is bounded by the place within which it is; if it is bounded, it has an outline, which (painter as 
you are in your special vocation) you know is the boundary to every object susceptible of outline. Matter, 
therefore, cannot be infinite, which, since it is in space, is bounded by space; and being thus determinable 
by space, it is susceptible of an outline. You, however, make it infinite, when you say: “It is on this account 
infinite, because it is always existent.” And if any of your disciples should choose to meet us by declaring 
your meaning to be that Matter is infinite in time, not in its corporeal mass, still what follows will show 
that (you mean) corporeal infinity to be an attribute of Matter, that it is in respect of bulk immense and 
uncircumscribed. “Wherefore,” say you, “it is not fabricated as a whole, but in its parts.” In bulk, 
therefore, is it infinite, not in time. And you contradict yourself when you make Matter infinite in bulk, and 
at the same time ascribe place to it, including it within space and local outline. But yet at the same time I 
cannot tell why God should not have entirely formed it, unless it be because He was either impotent or 
envious. I want therefore to know the moiety of that which was not wholly formed (by God), in order that I 
may understand what kind of thing the entirety was. It was only right that God should have made it known 
as a model of antiquity, to set off the glory of His work. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


THESE LATTER SPECULATIONS SHOWN TO BE CONTRADICTORY TO THE FIRST PRINCIPLES RESPECTING 
MATTER, FORMERLY LAID DOWN BY HERMOGENES 


Well, now, since it seems to you to be the correcter thing, let Matter be circumscribed by means of 
changes and displacements; let it also be capable of comprehension, since (as you say) it is used as 
material by God, on the ground of its being convertible, mutable, and separable. For its changes, you say, 
show it to be inseparable. And here you have swerved from your own lines which you prescribed 
respecting the person of God when you laid down the rule that God made it not out of His own self, 
because it was not possible for Him to become divided seeing that He is eternal and abiding for ever, and 
therefore unchangeable and indivisible. Since Matter too is estimated by the same eternity, having neither 
beginning nor end, it will be unsusceptible of division, of change, for the same reason that God also is. 
Since it is associated with Him in the joint possession of eternity, it must needs share with Him also the 
powers, the laws, and the conditions of eternity. In like manner, when you say, “All things simultaneously 
throughout the universe possess portions of it, that so the whole may be ascertained from its parts,” you 
of course mean to indicate those parts which were produced out of it, and which are now visible to us. 
How then is this possession (of Matter) by all things throughout the universe effected—that is, of course, 
from the very beginning—when the things which are now visible to us are different in their condition from 
what they were in the beginning? 


CHAPTER XL 


SHAPELESS MATTER AN INCONGRUOUS ORIGIN FOR GOD’S BEAUTIFUL COSMOS. HERMOGENES DOES NOT 
MEND HIS ARGUMENT BY SUPPOSING THAT ONLY A PORTION OF MATTER WAS USED IN THE CREATION 


You say that Matter was reformed for the better—from a worse condition, of course; and thus you would 
make the better a copy of the worse. Everything was in confusion, but now it is reduced to order; and 
would you also say, that out of order, disorder is produced? No one thing is the exact mirror of another 
thing; that is to say, it is not its co-equal. Nobody ever found himself in a barber’s looking-glass look like 
an ass instead of a man; unless it be he who supposes that unformed and shapeless Matter answers to 
Matter which is now arranged and beautified in the fabric of the world. What is there now that is without 
form in the world, what was there once that was formed in Matter, that the world is the mirror of Matter? 
Since the world is known among the Greeks by a term denoting ornament, how can it present the image of 
unadorned Matter, in such a way that you can say the whole is known by its parts? To that whole will 
certainly belong even the portion which has not yet become formed; and you have already declared that 
the whole of Matter was not used as material in the creation. It follows, then, that this rude, and confused, 
and unarranged portion cannot be recognized in the polished, and distinct and well-arranged parts of 
creation, which indeed can hardly with propriety be called parts of Matter, since they have quitted its 
condition, by being separated from it in the transformation they have undergone. 


the shame and confusion of Eunomius. Lastly, seeing that all things are said to have been made by Him, 
He is plainly shown to be author of the Old and of the New Testament alike; so that the Manichaean can 
find no ground for his assaults. Thus hath the good fisherman caught them all in one net, to make them 
powerless to deceive, albeit unprofitable fish to take. 


CHAPTER IX 


St. Ambrose questions the heretics and exhibits their answer, which is, that the Son existed, indeed, 
before all time, yet was not co-eternal with the Father, whereat the Saint shows that they represent the 
Godhead as changeable, and further, that each Person must be believed to be eternal. 


58. Tell me, thou heretic,—for the surpassing clemency of the Emperor grants me this indulgence of 
addressing thee for a short space, not that I desire to confer with thee, or am greedy to hear thy 
arguments, but because I am willing to exhibit them,—tell me, I say, whether there was ever a time when 
God Almighty was not the Father, and yet was God. “I say nothing about time,” is thy answer. Well and 
subtly objected! For if thou bringest time into the dispute, thou wilt condemn thyself, seeing that thou 
must acknowledge that there was a time when the Son was not, whereas the Son is the ruler and creator 
of time. He cannot have begun to exist after His own work. Thou, therefore, must needs allow Him to be 
the ruler and maker of His work. 


59. “I do not say,” answerest thou, “that the Son existed not before time; but when I call Him “Son,” I 
declare that His Father existed before Him, for, as you say, father exists before son.” But what means this? 
Thou deniest that time was before the Son, and yet thou wilt have it that something preceded the 
existence of the Son—some creature of time,—and thou showest certain stages of generation intervening, 
whereby thou dost give us to understand that the generation from the Father was a process in time. For if 
He began to be a Father, then, in the first instance, He was God, and afterwards He became a Father. 
How, then, is God unchangeable? For if He was first God, and then the Father, surely He has undergone 
change by reason of the added and later act of generation. 


60. But may God preserve us from this madness; for it was but to confute the impiety of the heretics that 
we brought in this question. The devout spirit affirms a generation that is not in time, and so declares 
Father and Son to be co-eternal, and does not maintain that God has ever suffered change. 


61. Let Father and Son, therefore, be associated in worship, even as They are associated in Godhead; let 
not blasphemy put asunder those whom the close bond of generation hath joined together. Let us honour 
the Son, that we may honour the Father also, as it is written in the Gospel. The Son’s eternity is the 
adornment of the Father’s majesty. If the Son hath not been from everlasting, then the Father hath 
suffered change; but the Son is from all eternity, therefore hath the Father never changed, for He is 
always unchangeable. And thus we see that they who would deny the Son’s eternity would teach that the 
Father is mutable. 


CHAPTER X 


Christ’s eternity being proved from the Apostle’s teaching, St. Ambrose admonishes us that the Divine 
Generation is not to be thought of after the fashion of human procreation, nor to be too curiously pried 
into. With the difficulties thence arising he refuses to deal, saying that whatsoever terms, taken from our 
knowledge of body, are used in speaking of this Divine Generation, must be understood with a spiritual 
meaning. 


62. Hear now another argument, showing clearly the eternity of the Son. The Apostle says that God’s 
Power and Godhead are eternal, and that Christ is the Power of God—for it is written that Christ is “the 
Power of God and the Wisdom of God.” If, then, Christ is the Power of God, it follows that, forasmuch as 
God’s Power is eternal, Christ also is eternal. 


63. Thou canst not, then, heretic, build up a false doctrine from the custom of human procreation, nor yet 
gather the wherewithal for such work from our discourse, for we cannot compass the greatness of infinite 
Godhead, “of Whose greatness there is no end,” in our straitened speech. If thou shouldst seek to give an 
account of a man’s birth, thou must needs point to a time. But the Divine Generation is above all things; it 
reaches far and wide, it rises high above all thought and feeling. For it is written: “No man cometh to the 
Father, save by Me.” Whatsoever, therefore, thou dost conceive concerning the Father—yea, be it even His 
eternity—thou canst not conceive aught concerning Him save by the Son’s aid, nor can any understanding 
ascend to the Father save through the Son. “This is My dearly-beloved Son,” the Father saith. “Is” mark 
you—He Who is, what He is, forever. Hence also David is moved to say: “O Lord, Thy Word abideth for 
ever in heaven,”—for what abideth fails neither in existence nor in eternity. 


64. Dost thou ask me how He is a Son, if He have not a Father existing before Him? I ask of thee, in turn, 
when, or how, thinkest thou that the Son was begotten. For me the knowledge of the mystery of His 
generation is more than I can attain to,—the mind fails, the voice is dumb—ay, and not mine alone, but the 
angels’ also. It is above Powers, above Angels, above Cherubim, Seraphim, and all that has feeling and 


thought, for it is written: “The peace of Christ, which passeth all understanding.” If the peace of Christ 
passes all understanding, how can so wondrous a generation but be above all understanding? 


65. Do thou, then (like the angels), cover thy face with thy hands, for it is not given thee to look into 
surpassing mysteries! We are suffered to know that the Son is begotten, not to dispute upon the manner 
of His begetting. I cannot deny the one; the other I fear to search into, for if Paul says that the words 
which he heard when caught up into the third heaven might not be uttered, how can we explain the secret 
of this generation from and of the Father, which we can neither hear nor attain to with our understanding? 


66. But if you will constrain me to the rule of human generation, that you may be allowed to say that the 
Father existed before the Son, then consider whether instances, taken from the generation of earthly 
creatures, are suitable to show forth the Divine Generation. If we speak according to what is customary 
amongst men, you cannot deny that, in man, the changes in the father’s existence happen before those in 
the son’s. The father is the first to grow, to enter old age, to grieve, to weep. If, then, the son is after him 
in time, he is older in experience than the son. If the child comes to be born, the parent escapes not the 
shame of begetting. 


67. Why take such delight in that rack of questioning? You hear the name of the Son of God; abolish it, 
then, or acknowledge His true nature. You hear speak of the womb—acknowledge the truth of undoubted 
begetting. Of His heart—know that here is God’s word. Of His right hand—confess His power. Of His face 
—acknowledge His wisdom. These words are not to be understood, when we speak of God, as when we 
speak of bodies. The generation of the Son is incomprehensible, the Father begets impassibly, and yet of 
Himself and in ages inconceivably remote hath very God begotten very God. The Father loves the Son, and 
you anxiously examine His Person; the Father is well pleased in Him, you, joining the Jews, look upon Him 
with an evil eye; the Father knows the Son, and you join the heathen in reviling Him. 


CHAPTER XI 


It cannot be proved from Scripture that the Father existed before the Son, nor yet can arguments taken 
from human reproduction avail to this end, since they bring in absurdities without end. To dare to affirm 
that Christ began to exist in the course of time is the height of blasphemy. 


68. You ask me whether it is possible that He Who is the Father should not be prior in existence. I ask you 
to tell me when the Father existed, the Son as yet being not; prove this, gather it from argument or 
evidence of Scripture. If you lean upon arguments, you have doubtless been taught that God’s power is 
eternal. Again, you have read the Scripture that saith: “O Israel, if thou wilt hearken unto Me, there shall 
be no new God in thee, neither shalt thou worship a strange God.” The first of these commands betokens 
[the Son’s] eternity, the second His possession of an identical nature, so that we can neither believe Him 
to have come into existence after the Father, nor suppose Him the Son of another Divinity. For if He 
existed not always with the Father, He is a “new” [God]; if He is not of one Divinity with the Father, He is a 
“strange” [God]. But He is not after the Father, for He is not “a new God;” nor is He “a strange God,” for 
He is begotten of the Father, and because, as it is written, He is “God above all, blessed for ever.” 


69. But if the Arians believe Him to be a strange God, why do they worship Him, when it is written: “Thou 
shalt worship no strange God”? Else, if they do not worship the Son, let them confess thereto, and the 
case is at an end,—that they deceive no one by their professions of religion. This, then, we see, is the 
witness of the Scriptures. If you have any others to produce, it will be your business to do so. 


70. Let us now go further, and gather the truth in conclusion from arguments. For although arguments 
usually give place, even to human evidence, still, heretic, argue as thou wilt. “Experience teaches us,” you 
say, “that the being which generates is prior to that which is generated.” I answer: Follow our customary 
experience through all its departments, and if the rest agree herewith, I oppose not your claim that your 
point be granted; but if there be no such agreement, how can you claim assent on this one point, when in 
all the rest you lack support? Seeing, then, that you call for what is customary, it comes about that the 
Son, when He was begotten of the Father, was a little child. You have seen Him an infant, crying in the 
cradle. As the years passed, He has gone forward from strength to strength—for if He was weak with the 
weakness of things begotten, He must also have fallen under the weakness, not only of birth, but of life 
also. 


71. But perchance you run to such a pitch of folly as not to flinch from asserting these things of the Son of 
God, measuring Him, as you do, by the rule of human infirmity. What, then, if, while you cannot refuse 
Him the name of God, you are bent to prove Him, by reason of weakness, to be a man? What if, whilst you 
examine the Person of the Son, you are calling the Father in question, and whilst you hastily pass sentence 
upon the Former, you include the Latter in the same condemnation! 


72. If the Divine Generation has been subject to the limits of time,—if we suppose this, borrowing from the 
custom of human generation, then it follows, further, that the Father bare the Son in a bodily womb, and 
laboured under the burden whilst ten months sped their courses. But how can generation, as it commonly 
takes place, be brought about without the help of the other sex? You see that the common order of 


generation was not the commencement, and you think that the courses of generation, which are ruled by 
certain necessities whereunto bodies are subject, have always prevailed. You require the customary 
course, I ask for difference of sex: you demand the supposition of time, I that of order: you enquire into 
the end, I into the beginning. Now surely it is the end that depends on the beginning, not the beginning on 
the end. 


73. “Everything,” say you, “that is begotten has a beginning, and therefore because the Son is the Son, He 
has a beginning, and came first into existence within limits of time.” Let this be taken as the word of their 
own mouth; as for myself, I confess that the Son is begotten, but the rest of their declaration makes me 
shudder. Man, dost thou confess God, and diminish His honour by such slander? From this madness may 
God deliver us. 


CHAPTER XII 


Further objections to the Godhead of the Son are met by the same answer—to wit, that they may equally 
be urged against the Father also. The Father, then, being in no way confined by time, place, or anything 
else created, no such limitation is to be imposed upon the Son, Whose marvellous generation is not only of 
the Father, but of the Virgin also, and therefore, since in His generation of the Father no distinction of sex, 
or the like, was involved, neither was it in His generation of the Virgin. 


74. The next objection is this: “If the Son has not those properties which all sons have, He is no Son.” May 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit pardon me, for I would propound the question in all devoutness. Surely the 
Father is, and abides for ever: created things, too, are as God hath ordained them. Is there any one, then, 
amongst these creatures which is not subject to the limitations of place, time, or the fact of having been 
created, or to some originating cause or creator. Surely, none. What, then? Is there any one of them 
whereof the Father stands in need? So to say were blasphemy. Cease, then, to apply to the Godhead what 
is proper only to created existences, or, if you insist upon forcing the comparison, bethink you whither 
your wickedness leads. God forbid that we should even behold the end thereof. 


75. We maintain the answer given by piety. God is Almighty, and therefore God the Father needs none of 
those things, for in Him there is no changing, nor any place for such help as we need, we whose weakness 
is supported by means of things of this kind. But He Who is Almighty, plainly He is uncreate, and not 
confined to any place, and surpasses time. Before God was not anything—nay, even to speak about 
anything being before God is a grave sin. If, then, you grant that in the nature of God the Father there is 
nought that implies a being sustained, because He is God, it follows that nothing of this sort can be 
supposed to exist in the Son of God, nothing that connotes a beginning, or growth, forasmuch as He is 
“very God of very God.” 


76. Seeing, then, that we find not the customary order prevailing, be content, Arian, to believe in a 
miraculous generation of the Son. Be content, I say, and if you believe me not, at least have respect unto 
the voice of God saying, “To whom have ye esteemed Me to be like?” and again: “God is not like a man 
that He should repent.” If, indeed, God works mysteriously, seeing that He doth not work any work, or 
fashion anything, or bring it to completion, by labor of hands, or in any course of days, “for He spake, and 
they were made; He gave the word and they were created,” why should we not believe that He Whom we 
acknowledge as a Creator, mysteriously working, discerning it in His works, also begat His Son in a 
mysterious manner? Surely it is fitting that He should be regarded as having begotten the Son in a special 
and mysterious way. Let Him Who hath the grace of majesty unrivalled likewise have the glory of 
mysterious generation. 


77. Not only Christ’s generation of the Father, but His birth also of the Virgin, demands our wonder. You 
say that the former is like unto the manner wherein we men are conceived. I will show—nay more, I will 
compel you yourself to confess, that the latter also hath no likeness to the manner of our birth. Tell me 
how it was that He was born of Mary, with what law did His conception in a Virgin’s womb agree, how 
there could be any birth without the seed of a man, how a maiden could become great with child, how she 
became a mother before experience of such intercourse as is between wives and husbands. There was no 
[visible] cause,—and yet a son was begotten. How, then, came about this birth, under a new law? 


78. If, then, the common order of human generation was not found in the case of the Virgin Mary, how can 
you demand that God the Father should beget in such wise as you were begotten in? Surely the common 
order is determined by difference of sex; for this is implanted in the nature of our flesh, but where flesh is 
not, how can you expect to find the infirmity of flesh? No man calls in question one who is better than he 
is: to believe is enjoined upon you, without permission to question. For it is written, “Abraham believed 
God, and it was accounted to him for righteousness.” Language is vain to set forth, not only the 
generation of the Son, but even the works of God, for it is written: “All His works are executed in 
faithfulness;” His works, then, are done in faithfulness, but not His generation? Ay, we call in question that 
which we see not, we who are bidden to believe rather than enquire of that we see. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Discussion of the Divine Generation is continued. St. Ambrose illustrates its method by the same example 
as that employed by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The duty of believing what is revealed is 
shown by the example of Nebuchadnezzar and St. Peter. By the vision granted to St. Peter was shown the 
Son’s Eternity and Godhead—the Apostle, then, must be believed in preference to the teachers of 
philosophy, whose authority was everywhere falling into discredit. The Arians, on the other hand, are 
shown to be like unto the heathen. 


79. It will be asked: “In what sort was the Son begotten?” As one who is for ever, as the Word, as the 
brightness of eternal light, for brightness takes effect in the instant of its coming into existence. Which 
example is the Apostle’s, not mine. Think not, then, that there was ever a moment of time when God was 
without wisdom, any more than that there was ever a time when light was without radiance. Judge not, 
Arian, divine things by human, but believe the divine where thou findest not the human. 


80. The heathen king saw in the fire, together with the three Hebrew children, the form of a fourth, like as 
of an angel, and because he thought that this angel excelled all angels, he judged Him to be the Son of 
God, Whom he had not read of, but in Whom he believed. Abraham, also, saw Three, and adored One. 


81. Peter, when he saw Moses and Elias on the mountain, with the Son of God, was not deceived as to 
their nature and glory. For he enquired, not of them, but of Christ, what he ought to do, inasmuch as 
though he prepared to do homage to all three, yet he waited for the command of one. But since he 
ignorantly thought that for three persons three tabernacles should be set up, he was corrected by the 
sovereign voice of God the Father, saying, “This is My dearly beloved Son: hear ye Him.” That is to say: 
“Why dost thou join thy fellow-servants in equality with thy Lord?” “This is My Son.” Not “Moses is My 
Son,” nor “Elias is My Son,” but “This is My Son.” The Apostle was not dull to understand the rebuke; he 
fell on his face, brought low by the Father’s voice and the glorious beauty of the Son, but he was raised up 
by the Son, Whose wont it is to raise up them that are fallen. Then he saw one only, the Son of God alone, 
for the servants had withdrawn, that He might be seen to be Lord alone, Who alone was entitled Son. 


82. What, then, was the purpose of that vision, which signified not that Christ and His servants were 
equal, but betokened a mystery, save that it should be made plain to us that the Law and the Prophets, in 
agreement with the Gospel, revealed as eternal the Son of God, Whom they had heralded. When we, 
therefore, hear of the Son coming forth of the womb, the Word from the heart, let us believe that the Son 
was not fashioned with hands but begotten of the Father, not the work of a craftsman but the offspring of 
a parent. 


83. He, therefore, Who said, “This is My Son,” said not, “This is a creature of time,” nor “This being is of 
My creation, My making, My servant,” but “This is My Son, Whom ye see glorified.” This is the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob, Who appeared to Moses in the bush, concerning Whom 
Moses saith, “He Who is hath sent me.” It was not the Father Who spake to Moses in the bush or in the 
desert, but the Son. It was of this Moses that Stephen said, “This is He Who was in the church, in the 
wilderness, with the Angel.” This, then, is He Who gave the Law, Who spake with Moses, saying, “I am the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob.” This, then, is the God of the patriarchs, this is the 
God of the prophets. 


84. It is of the Son, therefore, that we read, thy mind understandeth the reading, let thy tongue make 
confession. Away with arguments, where faith is required; now let dialectic hold her peace, even in the 
midst of her schools. I ask not what it is that philosophers say, but I would know what they do. They sit 
desolate in their schools. See the victory of faith over argument. They who dispute subtly are forsaken 
daily by their fellows; they who with simplicity believe are daily increased. Not philosophers but 
fishermen, not masters of dialectic but tax-gatherers, now find credence. The one sort, through pleasures 
and luxuries, have bound the world’s burden upon themselves; the other, by fasting and mortification, 
have cast it off, and so doth sorrow now begin to win over more followers than pleasure. 


85. Let us now see how far Arians and pagans do differ. The latter call upon gods, who are different in sex 
and unequal in power; the former affirm a Trinity where there is likewise inequality of power and diversity 
of Godhead. The pagans assert that their Gods began to exist once upon a time; the Arians lyingly declare 
that Christ began to exist in the course of time. Have they not all dyed their impiety in the vats of 
philosophy? But indeed the pagans do extol that which they worship, the Arians maintain that the Son of 
God, Who is God, is a creature. 


CHAPTER XIV 


That the Son of God is not a created being is proved by the following arguments: (1) That He commanded 
not that the Gospel should be preached to Himself; (2) that a created being is given over unto vanity; (3) 
that the Son has created all things; (4) that we read of Him as begotten; and (5) that the difference of 
generation and adoption has always been understood in those places where both natures—the divine and 
the human—are declared to co-exist in Him. All of which testimony is confirmed by the Apostle’s 
interpretation. 


86. It is now made plain, as I believe, your sacred Majesty, that the Lord Jesus is neither unlike the Father, 
nor one that began to exist in course of time. We have yet to confute another blasphemy, and to show that 
the Son of God is not a created being. Herein is the quickening word that we read as our help, for we have 
heard the passage read where the Lord saith: “Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to all 
creation.” He Who saith “all creation” excepts nothing. How, then, do they stand who call Christ a 
“creature”? If He were a creature, could He have commanded that the Gospel should be preached to 
Himself? It is not, therefore, a creature, but the Creator, Who commits to His disciples the work of 
teaching created beings. 


87. Christ, then, is no created being; for “created beings are,” as the Apostle hath said, “given over to 
vanity.” Is Christ given over unto vanity? Again, “creation”—according to the same Apostle—”groans and 
travails together even until now.” What, then? Doth Christ take any part in this groaning and travailing— 
He Who hath set us miserable mourners free from death? “Creation,” saith the Apostle, “shall be set free 
from the slavery of corruption.” We see, then, that between creation and its Lord there is a vast 
difference, for creation is enslaved, but “the Lord is the Spirit, and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
freedom.” 


88. Who was it that led first into this error, of declaring Him Who created and made all things to be a 
creature? Did the Lord, I would ask, create Himself? We read that “all things were made by Him, and 
without Him was nothing made.” This being so, did He make Himself? We read—and who shall deny?— 
that in wisdom hath God made all things. If so, how can we suppose that wisdom was made in itself? 


89. We read that the Son is begotten, inasmuch as the Father saith: “I brought thee forth from the womb 
before the morning star.” We read of the “first-born” Son, of the “only-begotten”—first-born, because 
there is none before Him; only-begotten, because there is none after Him. Again, we read: “Who shall 
declare His generation?” “Generation,” mark you, not “creation.” What argument can be brought to meet 
testimonies so great and mighty as these? 


90. Moreover, God’s Son discovers the difference between generation and grace when He says: “I go up to 
My Father and your Father, to My God and your God.” He did not say, “I go up to our Father,” but “I go up 
to My Father and your Father.” This distinction is the sign of a difference, inasmuch as He Who is Christ’s 
Father is our Creator. 


91. Furthermore He said, “to My God and your God,” because although He and the Father are One, and 
the Father is His Father by possession of the same nature, whilst God began to be our Father through the 
office of the Son, not by virtue of nature, but of grace—still He seems to point us here to the existence in 
Christ of both natures, Godhead and Manhood,—Godhead of His Father, Manhood of His Mother, the 
former being before all things, the latter derived from the Virgin. For the first, speaking as the Son, He 
called God His Father, and afterward, speaking as man, named Him as God. 


92. Everywhere, indeed, we have witness in the Scriptures to show that Christ, in naming God as His God, 
does so as man. “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” And again: “From My mother’s womb 
Thou art My God.” In the former place He suffers as a man; in the latter it is a man who is brought forth 
from his mother’s womb. And so when He says, “From My mother’s womb Thou art My God,” He means 
that He Who was always His Father is His God from the moment when He was brought forth from His 
Mother’s womb. 


93. Seeing, then, that we read in the Gospel, in the Apostle, in the Prophets, of Christ as begotten, how 
dare the Arians to say that He was created or made? But, indeed, they ought to have bethought them, 
where they have read of Him as created, where as made. For it has been plainly shown that the Son of 
God is begotten of God, born of God—let them, then, consider with care where they have read that He was 
made, seeing that He was not made God, but born as God, the Son of God; afterward, however, He was, 
according to the flesh, made man of Mary. 


94. “But when the fulness of time was come, God sent His Son, made of a woman, made under the Law.” 
“His Son,” observe, not as one of many, not as His in common with another, but His own, and in saying 
“His Son,” the Apostle showed that it is of the Son’s nature that His generation is eternal. Him the Apostle 
has affirmed to have been afterwards “made” of a woman, in order that the making might be understood 
not of the Godhead, but of the putting on of a body—”made of a woman,” then, by taking on of flesh; 
“made under the Law” through observance of the Law. Howbeit, the former, the spiritual generation is 
before the Law was, the latter is after the Law. 


CHAPTER XV 


An explanation of Acts ii. 36 and Proverbs viii. 22, which are shown to refer properly to Christ’s manhood 
alone. 


95. To no purpose, then, is the heretics’ customary citation of the Scripture, that “God made Him both 
Lord and Christ.” Let these ignorant persons read the whole passage, and understand it. For thus it is 
written. “God made this Jesus, Whom ye crucified, both Lord and Christ.” It was not the Godhead, but the 


flesh, that was crucified. This, indeed, was possible, because the flesh allowed of being crucified. It 
follows not, then, that the Son of God is a created being. 


96. Let us despatch, then, that passage also, which they do use to misrepresent,—let them learn what is 
the sense of the words, “The Lord created Me.” It is not “the Father created,” but “the Lord created Me.” 
The flesh acknowledgeth its Lord, praise declareth the Father: our created nature confesseth the first, 
loveth, knoweth the latter. Who, then, cannot but perceive that these words announce the Incarnation? 
Thus the Son speaketh of Himself as created in respect of that wherein he witnesseth to Himself as being 
man, when He says, “Why seek ye to kill Me, a man, Who have told you the truth?” He speaketh of His 
Manhood, wherein He was crucified, and died, and was buried. 


97. Furthermore, there is no doubt but that the writer set down as past that which was to come; for this is 
the usage of prophecy, that things to come are spoken of as though they were already present or past. For 
example, in the twenty-first psalm you have read: “Fat bulls (of Bashan) have beset me,” and again: “They 
parted My garments among them.” This the Evangelist showeth to have been spoken prophetically of the 
time of the Passion, for to God the things that are to come are present, and for Him Who foreknoweth all 
things, they are as though they were past and over; as it is written, “Who hath made the things that are to 
be.” 


98. It is no wonder that He should declare His place to have been set fast before all worlds, seeing that 
the Scripture tells us that He was foreordained before the times and ages. The following passage 
discovers how the words in question present themselves as a true prophecy of the Incarnation: “Wisdom 
hath built her an house, and set up seven pillars to support it, and she hath slain her victims. She hath 
mingled her wine in the bowl, and made ready her table, and sent her servants, calling men together with 
a mighty voice of proclamation, saying: He who is simple, let him turn in to me.’“ Do we not see, in the 
Gospel, that all these things were fulfilled after the Incarnation, in that Christ disclosed the mysteries of 
the Holy Supper, sent forth His apostles, and cried with a loud voice, saying, “If any man thirst, let him 
come to Me and drink.” That which followeth, then, answereth to that which went before, and we behold 
the whole story of the Incarnation set forth in brief by prophecy. 


99. Many other passages might readily be seen to be prophecies of this sort concerning the Incarnation, 
but I will not delay over books, lest the treatise appear too wordy 


CHAPTER XVI 


The Arians blaspheme Christ, if by the words “created” and “begotten” they mean and understand one 
and the same thing. If, however, they regard the words as distinct in meaning, they must not speak of 
Him, of Whom they have read that He was begotten, as if He were a created being. This rule is upheld by 
the witness of St. Paul, who, professing himself a servant of Christ, forbade worship of a created being. 
God being a substance pure and uncompounded, there is no created nature in Him; furthermore, the Son 
is not to be degraded to the level of things created, seeing that in Him the Father is well pleased. 


100. Now will I enquire particularly of the Arians, whether they think that begotten and created are one 
and the same. If they call them the same, then is there no difference betwixt generation and creation. It 
follows, then, that forasmuch as we also are created, there is between us and Christ and the elements no 
difference. Thus much, however, great as their madness is, they will not venture to say. 


101. Furthermore—to concede that which is no truth, to their folly—I ask them, if there is, as they think, 
no difference in the words, why do they not call upon Him Whom they worship by the better title? Why do 
they not avail themselves of the Father’s word? Why do they reject the title of honour, and use a 
dishonouring name? 


102. If, however, there is—as I think there is—a distinction between “created” and “begotten,” then, when 
we have read that He is begotten, we shall surely not understand the same by the terms “begotten” and 
“created.” Let them therefore confess Him to be begotten of the Father, born of the Virgin, or let them say 
how the Son of God can be both begotten and created. A single nature, above all, the Divine Being, rejects 
strife (within itself). 


103. But in any case let our private judgment pass: let us enquire of Paul, who, filled with the Spirit of 
God, and so foreseeing these questionings, hath given sentence against pagans in general and Arians in 
particular, saying that they were by God’s judgment condemned, who served the creature rather than the 
Creator. Thus, in fact, you may read: “God gave them over to the lusts of their own heart, that they might 
one with another dishonour their bodies, they who changed God’s truth into a lie, and worshipped and 
served the thing created rather than the Creator, Who is God, blessed for ever.” 


104. Thus Paul forbids me to worship a creature, and admonishes me of my duty to serve Christ. It 
follows, then, that Christ is not a created being. The Apostle calls himself “Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ,” 
and this good servant, who acknowledges his Lord, will likewise have us not worship that which is 
created. How, then, could he have been himself a servant of Christ, if he thought that Christ was a created 
person? Let these heretics, then, cease either to worship Him Whom they call a created being, or to call 


Him a creature, Whom they feign to worship, lest under colour of being worshippers they fall into worse 
impiety. For a domestic is worse than a foreign foe, and that these men should use the Name of Christ to 
Christ’s dishonour increaseth their guilt. 


105. What better expounder of the Scriptures do we indeed look for than that teacher of the Gentiles, that 
chosen vessel—chosen from the number of the persecutors? He who had been the persecutor of Christ 
confesses Him. He had read Solomon more, in any case, than Arius hath, and he was well learned in the 
Law, and so, because he had read, he said not that Christ was created, but that He was begotten. For he 
had read, “He spake, and they were made: He commanded, and they were created.” Was Christ, I ask, 
made at a word? Was He created at a command? 


106. Moreover, how can there be any created nature in God? In truth, God is of an uncompounded nature; 
nothing can be added to Him, and that alone which is Divine hath He in His nature; filling all things, yet 
nowhere Himself confounded with aught; penetrating all things, yet Himself nowhere to be penetrated; 
present in all His fulness at one and the same moment, in heaven, in earth, in the deepest depth of the 
sea, to sight invisible, by speech not to be declared, by feeling not to be measured; to be followed by faith, 
to be adored with devotion; so that whatsoever title excels in depth of spiritual import, in setting forth 
glory and honour, in exalting power, this you may know to belong of right to God. 


107. Since, then, the Father is well pleased in the Son; believe that the Son is worthy of the Father, that 
He came out from God, as He Himself bears witness, saying: “I went out from God, and am come;” and 
again: “I went out from God.” He Who proceeded and came forth from God can have no attributes but 
such as are proper to God. 


CHAPTER XVII 


That Christ is very God is proved from the fact that He is God’s own Son, also from His having been 
begotten and having come forth from God, and further, from the unity of will and operation subsisting in 
Father and Son. The witness of the apostles and of the centurion—which St. Ambrose sets over against the 
Arian teaching—is adduced, together with that of Isaiah and St. John. 


108. Hence it is that Christ is not only God, but very God indeed—very God of very God, insomuch that He 
Himself is the Truth. If, then, we enquire His Name, it is “the Truth;” if we seek to know His natural rank 
and dignity, He is so truly the very Son of God, that He is indeed God’s own Son; as it is written, “Who 
spared not His own Son, but gave Him up for our sakes,” gave Him up, that is, so far as the flesh was 
concerned. That He is God’s own Son declares His Godhead; that He is very God shows that He is God’s 
own Son; His pitifulness is the earnest of His submission, His sacrifice, of our salvation. 


109. Lest, however, men should wrest the Scripture, that “God gave Him up,” the Apostle himself has said 
in another place, “Peace from God the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, Who gave Himself for our sins;” 
and again: “Even as Christ hath loved us, and given Himself for us.” If, then, He both was given up by the 
Father, and gave Himself up of His own accord, it is plain that the working and the will of Father and Son 
is one. 


110. If, then, we enquire into His natural pre-eminence, we find it to consist in being begotten. To deny 
that the Son of God is begotten [of God] is to deny that He is God’s own Son, and to deny Christ to be 
God’s own Son is to class Him with the rest of mankind, as no more a Son than any of the rest. If, however, 
we enquire into the distinctive property of His generation, it is this, that He came forth from God. For 
whilst, in our experience, to come out implies something already existent, and that which is said to come 
out seems to proceed forth from hidden and inward places, we, though it be presented but in short 
passages, observe the peculiar attribute of the Divine Generation, that the Son doth not seem to have 
come forth out of any place, but as God from God, a Son from a Father, nor to have had a beginning in the 
course of time, having come forth from the Father by being born, as He Himself Who was born said: “I 
came forth from the mouth of the Most High.” 


111. But if the Arians acknowledge not the Son’s nature, if they believe not the Scriptures, let them at 
least believe the mighty works. To whom doth the Father say, “Let us make man?” save to Him Whom He 
knew to be His true Son? In Whom, save in one who was true, could He recognize His Image? The son by 
adoption is not the same as the true Son; nor would the Son say, “I and the Father are one,” if He, being 
Himself not true, were measuring Himself with One Who is true. The Father, therefore, says, “Let us 
make.” He Who spake is true; can He, then, Who made be not true? Shall the honour rendered to Him 
Who speaks be withheld from Him Who makes? 


112. But how, unless the Father knew Him to be His true Son, should He commend to Him His will, for 
perfect co-operation, and His works, for perfect bringing in out in actuality? Seeing that the Son worketh 
the works which the Father doeth, and that the Son quickens whom He will, as it is written, He is then 
equal in power and free in respect of His will. And thus is the Unity maintained, forasmuch as God’s 
power consists in that the Godhead is proper to each Person, and freedom lies not in any difference, but in 
unity of will. 


113. The apostles, being storm-tossed in the sea, as soon as they saw the waters leaping up round their 
Lord’s feet, and beheld His fearless footsteps on the water, as He walked amid the raging waves of the 
sea, and the ship, which was beaten upon by the waves, had rest as soon as Christ entered it, and they 
saw the waves and the winds obeying Him,—then, though as yet they did not believe in their hearts they 
believed Him to be God’s true Son, saying, “Truly Thou art the Son of God.” 


114. To the same effect the confession of the centurion, and others who were with him, when the 
foundations of the world were shaken at the Lord’s Passion,—and this, heretic, thou deniest! The 
centurion said, “Truly this was the Son of God.” “Was” said the centurion—”Was not” says the Arian. The 
centurion, then, with bloodstained hands, but devout mind, declares both the truth and the eternity of 
Christ’s generation; and thou, O heretic, deniest its truth, and makest it matter of time! Would that thou 
hadst imbued thy hands rather than thy soul! But thou, unclean even of hand, and murderous of intent, 
seekest Christ’s death, so far as in thee lies, seeing that thou thinkest of Him as mean and weak; nay, and 
this is a worse sin, thou, albeit the Godhead can feel no wound, still wouldst do thy diligence to slay in 
Christ, not His Body, but His Glory. 


115. We cannot then doubt that He is very God, Whose true Godhead even executioners believed in and 
devils confessed. Their testimony we require not now, but it is withal greater than your blasphemies. We 
have called them in to witness, to put you to the blush, whilst we have also cited the oracles of God, to the 
end that you should believe. 


116. The Lord proclaimeth by the mouth of Isaiah: “In the mouth of them that serve Me shall a new name 
be called upon, which shall be blessed over all the earth, and they shall bless the true God, and they who 
swear upon earth shall swear by the true God.” These words, I say, Isaiah spake when he saw God’s Glory, 
and thus in the Gospel it is plainly said that he saw the Glory of Christ and spoke of Him. 


117. But hear again what John the Evangelist hath written in his Epistle, saying: “We know that the Son of 
God hath appeared, and hath given us discernment, to know the Father, and to be in His true Son Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. He is very God, and Life Eternal.” John calls Him true Son of God and very God. If, then, 
He be very God, He is surely uncreate, without spot of lying or deceit, having in Himself no confusion, nor 
unlikeness to His Father. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


The errors of the Arians are mentioned in the Nicene Definition of the Faith, to prevent their deceiving 
anybody. These errors are recited, together with the anathema pronounced against them, which is said to 
have been not only pronounced at Nicaea, but also twice renewed at Ariminum. 


118. Christ, therefore, is “God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God; begotten of the Father, not 
made; of one substance with the Father.” 


119. So, indeed, following the guidance of the Scriptures, our fathers declared, holding, moreover, that 
impious doctrines should be included in the record of their decrees, in order that the unbelief of Arius 
should discover itself, and not, as it were, mask itself with dye or face-paint. For they give a false colour to 
their thoughts who dare not unfold them openly. After the manner of the censor’s rolls, then, the Arian 
heresy is not discovered by name, but marked out by the condemnation pronounced, in order that he who 
is curious and eager to hear it should be preserved from falling by knowing that it is condemned already, 
before he hears, it set forth to the end that he should believe. 


120. “Those,” runs the decree, “who say that there was a time when the Son of God was not, and that 
before He was born He was not, and who say that he was made out of nothing, or is of another substance 
or ousia, or that He is capable of changing, or that with Him is any shadow of turning,—them the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church declares accursed.” 


121. Your sacred Majesty has agreed that they who utter such doctrines are rightly condemned. It was of 
no determination by man, of no human counsel, that three hundred and eighteen bishops met, as I showed 
above more at length, in Council, but that in their number the Lord Jesus might prove, by the sign of His 
Name and Passion, that He was in the midst, where His own were gathered together. In the number of 
three hundred was the sign of His Cross, in that of eighteen was the sign of the Name Jesus. 


122. This also was the teaching of the First Confession in the Council of Ariminum, and of the Second 
Correction, after that Council. Of the Confession, the letter sent to the Emperor Constantine beareth 
witness, and the Council that followed declares the Correction. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Arius is charged with the first of the above-mentioned errors, and refuted by the testimony of St. John. 
The miserable death of the Heresiarch is described, and the rest of his blasphemous errors are one by one 
examined and disproved. 


123. Arius, then, says: “There was a time when the Son of God existed not,” but Scripture saith: “He was,” 
not that “He was not.” Furthermore, St. John has written: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God.” Observe how often the 
verb “was” appears, whereas “was not” is nowhere found. Whom, then, are we to believe?—St. John, who 
lay on Christ’s bosom, or Arius, wallowing amid the outgush of his very bowels?—so wallowing that we 
might understand how Arius in his teaching showed himself like unto Judas, being visited with like 
punishment. 


124. For Arius’ bowels also gushed out—decency forbids to say where—and so he burst asunder in the 
midst, falling headlong, and besmirching those foul lips wherewith he had denied Christ. He was rent, 
even as the Apostle Peter said of Judas, because he “bought a field with the price of evil-doing, and falling 
headlong he burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gushed out.” It was no chance manner of 
death, seeing that like wickedness was visited with like punishment, to the end that those who denied and 
betrayed the same Lord might likewise undergo the same torment. 


125. Let us pass on to further points. Arius says: “Before He was born, the Son of God was not,” but the 
Scripture saith that all things are maintained in existence by the Son’s office. How, then, could He, Who 
existed not, bestow existence upon others? Again, when the blasphemer uses the words “when” and 
“before,” he certainly uses words which are marks of time. How, then, do the Arians deny that time was 
ere the Son was, and yet will have things created in time to exist before the Son, seeing that the very 
words, “when,” “before,” and “did not exist once,” announce the idea of time? 


126. Arius says that the Son of God came into being out of nought. How, then, is He Son of God—how was 
He begotten from the womb of the Father—how do we read of Him as the Word spoken of the heart’s 
abundance, save to the end that we should believe that He came forth, as it is written, from the Father’s 
inmost, unapproachable sanctuary? Now a son is so called either by means of adoption or by nature, as we 
are called sons by means of adoption. Christ is the Son of God by virtue of His real and abiding nature. 
How, then, can He, Who out of nothing fashioned all things, be Himself created out of nothing? 


127. He who knows not whence the Son is hath not the Son. The Jews therefore had not the Son, for they 
knew not whence He was. Wherefore the Lord said to them: “Ye know not whence I came;” and again: “Ye 
neither have found out Who I am, nor know My Father,” for he who denies that the Son is of the Father 
knows not the Father, of Whom the Son is; and again, he knows not the Son, because he knows not the 
Father. 


128. Arius says: “[The Son is] of another Substance.” But what other substance is exalted to equality with 
the Son of God, so that simply in virtue thereof He is Son of God? Or what right have the Arians for 
censuring us because we speak, in Greek, of the ousia, or in Latin, of the Substantia of God, when they 
themselves, in saying that the Son of God is of another “Substance,” assert a divine Substantia. 


129. Howbeit, should they desire to dispute the use of the words “divine Substance” or “divine Nature,” 
they shall easily be refuted, for Holy Writ oft-times hath spoken of ousia in Greek, or Substantia in Latin, 
and St. Peter, as we read, would have us become partakers in the divine Nature. But if they will have it 
that the Son is of another “Substance,” they with their own lips confute themselves, in that they both 
acknowledge the term “Substance,” whereof they are so afraid, and rank the Son on a level with the 
creatures above which they feign to exalt Him. 


130. Arius calls the Son of God a creature, but “not as the rest of the creatures.” Yet what created being is 
not different from another? Man is not as angel, earth is not as heaven, the sun is not as water, nor light 
as darkness. Arius’ preference, therefore, is empty—he hath but disguised with a sorry dye his deceitful 
blasphemies, in order to take the foolish. 


131. Arius declares that the Son of God may change and swerve. How, then, is He God if He is 
changeable, seeing that He Himself hath said: “Iam, Iam, and I change not”? 


CHAPTER XX 


St. Ambrose declares his desire that some angel would fly to him to purify him, as once the Seraph did to 
Isaiah—nay more, that Christ Himself would come to him, to the Emperor, and to his readers, and finally 
prays that Gratian and the rest of the faithful may be exalted by the power and spell of the Lord’s Cup, 
which he describes in mystic language. 


132. Howbeit, now must I needs confess the Prophet Isaiah’s confession, which he makes before declaring 
the word of the Lord: “Woe is me, my heart is smitten, for I, a man of unclean lips, and living in the midst 
of a people of unclean lips, have seen the Lord of Sabaoth.” Now if Isaiah said “Woe is me,” who looked 
upon the Lord of Sabaoth, what shall I say of myself, who, being “a man of unclean lips,” am constrained 
to treat of the divine generation? How shall I break forth into speech of things whereof I am afraid, when 
David prays that a watch may be set over his mouth in the matter of things whereof he has knowledge? O 
that to me also one of the Seraphim would bring the burning coal from the celestial altar, taking it in the 
tongs of the two testaments, and with the fire thereof purge my unclean lips! 


133. But forasmuch as then the Seraph came down in a vision to the Prophet, whilst Thou, O Lord, in 
revelation of the mystery hast come to us in the flesh, do Thou, not by any deputy, nor by any messenger, 
but Thou Thyself cleanse my conscience from my secret sins, that I too, erstwhile unclean, but now by Thy 
mercy made clean through faith, may sing in the words of David: “I will make music to Thee upon a harp, 
O God of Israel, my lips shall rejoice, in all my song to Thee, and so, too, shall my soul, whom Thou hast 
redeemed.” 


134. And so, O Lord, leaving them that slander and hate Thee, come unto us, sanctify the ears of our 
sovereign ruler, Gratian, and all besides into whose hands this little book shall come—and purge my ears, 
that no stains of the infidelity they have heard remain anywhere. Cleanse thoroughly, then, our ears, not 
with water of well, river, or rippling and purling brook, but with words cleansing like water, clearer than 
any water, and purer than any snow—even the words Thou hast spoken—”Though your sins be as scarlet, I 
will make them white as snow.” 


135. Moreover, there is a Cup, wherewith Thou dost use to purify the hidden chambers of the soul, a Cup 
not of the old order, nor filled from a common Vine,—a new Cup, brought down from heaven to earth, 
filled with wine pressed from the wondrous cluster, which hung in fleshly form upon the tree of the Cross, 
even as the grape hangs upon the Vine. From this Cluster, then, is the Wine that maketh glad the heart of 
man, uplifts the sorrowful, is fragrant with, pours into us, the ecstasy of faith, true devotion, and purity. 


136. With this Wine, therefore, O Lord my God, cleanse the spiritual ears of our sovereign Emperor, to the 
end that, just as men, being uplifted with common wine, love rest and quietness, cast out the fear of 
death, have no feeling of injuries, seek not that which belongs to others, and forget their own; and so he, 
too, intoxicated with thy wine, may love peace, and, confident in the exultation of faith, may never know 
the death of unbelief, and may display loving patience, have no part in other men’s profanities, and hold 
the faith of more account even than kindred and children, as it is written: “Leave all that thou hast, and 
come, follow Me.” 


137. With this Wine, also, Lord Jesus, purify our senses, that we may adore Thee, and worship Thee, the 
Creator of things visible and invisible. Truly, Thou canst not fail of being Thyself invisible and good, Who 
hast given invisibility and goodness to the works of Thy Hands. 


CHAPTER XLI 


SUNDRY QUOTATIONS FROM HERMOGENES. NOW UNCERTAIN AND VAGUE ARE HIS SPECULATIONS RESPECTING 
MOTION IN MATTER, AND THE MATERIAL QUALITIES OF GOOD AND EVIL 


I come back to the point of motion, that I may show how slippery you are at every step. Motion in Matter 
was disordered, and confused, and turbulent. This is why you apply to it the comparison of a boiler of hot 
water surging over. Now how is it, that in another passage another sort of motion is affirmed by you? For 
when you want to represent Matter as neither good nor evil, you say: “Matter, which is the substratum (of 
creation) possessing as it does motion in an equable impulse, tends in no very great degree either to good 
or to evil.” Now if it had this equable impulse, it could not be turbulent, nor be like the boiling water of 
the caldron; it would rather be even and regular, oscillating indeed of its own accord between good and 
evil, but yet not prone or tending to either side. It would swing, as the phrase is, in a just and exact 
balance. Now this is not unrest; this is not turbulence or inconstancy; but rather the regularity, and 
evenness, and exactitude of a motion, inclining to neither side. If it oscillated this way and that way, and 
inclined rather to one particular side, it would plainly in that case merit the reproach of unevenness, and 
inequality, and turbulence. Moreover, although the motion of Matter was not prone either to good or to 
evil, it would still, of course, oscillate between good and evil; so that from this circumstance too it is 
obvious that Matter is contained within certain limits, because its motion, while prone to neither good nor 
evil, since it had no natural bent either way, oscillated from either between both, and therefore was 
contained within the limits of the two. But you, in fact, place both good and evil in a local habitation, when 
you assert that motion in Matter inclined to neither of them. For Matter which was local, when inclining 
neither hither nor thither, inclined not to the places in which good and evil were. But when you assign 
locality to good and evil, you make them corporeal by making them local, since those things which have 
local space must needs first have bodily substance. In fact, incorporeal things could not have any locality 
of their own except in a body, when they have access to a body. But when Matter inclined not to good and 
evil, it was as corporeal or local essences that it did not incline to them. You err, therefore, when you will 
have it that good and evil are substances. For you make substances of the things to which you assign 
locality; but you assign locality when you keep motion in Matter poised equally distant from both sides. 


CHAPTER XLII 


FURTHER EXPOSURE OF INCONSISTENCIES IN THE OPINIONS OF HERMOGENES RESPECTING THE DIVINE 
QUALITIES OF MATTER 


You have thrown out all your views loosely and at random, in order that it might not be apparent, by too 
close a proximity, how contrary they are to one another. I, however, mean to gather them together and 
compare them. You allege that motion in Matter is without regularity, and you go on to say that Matter 
aims at a shapeless condition, and then, in another passage, that it desires to be set in order by God. Does 
that, then, which affects to be without form, want to be put into shape? Or does that which wants to be 
put into shape, affect to be without form? You are unwilling that God should seem to be equal to Matter; 
and then again you say that it has a common condition with God. “For it is impossible,” you say, “if it has 
nothing in common with God, that it can be set in order by Him.” But if it had anything in common with 
God, it did not want to be set in order, being, forsooth, a part of the Deity through a community of 
condition; or else even God was susceptible of being set in order by Matter, by His having Himself 
something in common with it. And now you herein subject God to necessity, since there was in Matter 
something on account of which He gave it form. You make it, however, a common attribute of both of 
them, that they set themselves in motion by themselves, and that they are ever in motion. What less do 
you ascribe to Matter than to God? There will be found all through a fellowship of divinity in this freedom 
and perpetuity of motion. 


Only in God motion is regular, in Matter irregular. In both, however, there is equally the attribute of Deity 
—both alike having free and eternal motion. At the same time, you assign more to Matter, to which 
belonged the privilege of thus moving itself in a way not allowed to God. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


OTHER DISCREPANCIES EXPOSED AND REFUTED RESPECTING THE EVIL IN MATTER BEING CHANGED TO GOOD 


On the subject of motion I would make this further remark. Following the simile of the boiling caldron, 
you say that motion in Matter, before it was regulated, was confused, restless, incomprehensible by 
reason of excess in the commotion. Then again you go on to say, “But it waited for the regulation of God, 
and kept its irregular motion incomprehensible, owing to the tardiness of its irregular motion.” Just before 
you ascribe commotion, here tardiness, to motion. Now observe how many slips you make respecting the 
nature of Matter. In a former passage you say, “If Matter were naturally evil, it would not have admitted of 
a change for the better; nor would God have ever applied to it any attempt at arrangement, for His labour 
would have been in vain.” You therefore concluded your two opinions, that Matter was not by nature evil, 
and that its nature was incapable of being changed by God; and then, forgetting them, you afterwards 
drew this inference: “But when it received adjustment from God, and was reduced to order, it relinquished 


Book II 


INTRODUCTION 


Twelve names of the Son of God are recounted, being distributed into three classes. These names are so 
many proofs of the eternity not only of the Son, but of the Father also. Furthermore, they are compared 
with the twelve stones in the High Priest’s breastplate, and their inseparability is shown by a new 
distribution of them. Returning to the comparison with the High Priest’s breastplate, the writer sets forth 
the beauty of the woven-work and the precious stones of the mystic raiment, and the hidden meaning of 
that division into woven-work and precious stones, which being done, he expounds the comparison drawn 
by him, showing that faith must be woven in with works, and adds a short summary of the same faith, as 
concerning the Son. 


1. Enough hath been said, as I think, your sacred Majesty, in the book preceding to show that the Son of 
God is an eternal being, not diverse from the Father, begotten, not created: we have also proved, from 
passages of the Scriptures, that God’s true Son is God, and is declared so to be by the evident tokens of 
His Majesty. 


2. Wherefore, albeit what hath already been set forth is plentiful even to overflowing for maintaining the 
Faith—seeing that the greatness of a river is mostly judged of from the manner in which its springs rise 
and flow forth—still, to the end that our belief may be the plainer to sight, the waters of our spring ought, 
methinks, to be parted off into three channels. There are, then, firstly, plain tokens declaring essential 
inherence in the Godhead; secondly, the expressions of the likeness of the Father and the Son; and lastly, 
those of the undoubtable unity of the Divine Majesty. Now of the first sort are the names “begetting,” 
“God,” “Son,” “The Word;” of the second, “brightness,” “expression,” “mirror,” “image;” and of the third, 
“wisdom,” “power,” “truth,” “life.” 


3. These tokens so declare the nature of the Son, that by them you may know both that the Father is 
eternal, and that the Son is not diverse from Him; for the source of generation is He Who is, and as 
begotten of the Eternal, He is God; coming forth from the Father, He is the Son; from God, He is the Word; 
He is the radiance of the Father’s glory, the expression of His substance, the counterpart of God, the 
image of His majesty; the Bounty of Him Who is bountiful, the Wisdom of Him Who is wise, the Power of 
the Mighty One, the Truth of Him Who is true, the Life of the Living One. In agreement, therefore, stand 
the attributes of Father and Son, that none may suppose any diversity, or doubt but that they are of one 
Majesty. For each and all of these names would we furnish examples of their use were we not constrained 
by a desire to maintain our discourse within bounds. 


4. Of these twelve, as of twelve precious stones, is the pillar of our faith built up. For these are the 
precious stones—sardius, jasper, smaragd, chrysolite, and the rest,—woven into the robe of holy Aaron, 
even of him who bears the likeness of Christ, that is, of the true Priest; stones set in gold, and inscribed 
with the names of the sons of Israel, twelve stones close joined and fitting one into another, for if any 
should sunder or separate them, the whole fabric of the faith falls in ruins. 


5. This, then, is the foundation of our faith—to know that the Son of God is begotten; if He be not 
begotten, neither is He the Son. Nor yet is it sufficient to call Him Son, unless you shall also distinguish 
Him as the Only-begotten Son. If He is a creature, He is not God; if He is not God, He is not the Life; if He 
is not the Life, then is He not the Truth. 


6. The first three tokens, therefore, that is to say, the names “generation,” “Son 
show that the Son is of God originally and by virtue of His own nature. 
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Only-begotten,” do 


7. The three that follow—to wit, the names “God,” “Life,” “Truth,” reveal His Power, whereby He hath laid 
the foundations of, and upheld, the created world. “For,” as Paul said, “in Him we live and move and have 
our being;” and therefore, in the first three the Son’s natural right, in the other three the unity of action 
subsisting between Father and Son is made manifest. 


8. The Son of God is also called the “image” and “effulgence” and “expression” [of God], for these names 
have disclosed the Father’s incomprehensible and unsearchable Majesty dwelling in the Son, and the 
expression of His likeness in Him. These three names, then, as we see, refer to [the Son’s] likeness [to the 
Father]. 


9. We have yet the operations of Power, Wisdom, and Justice left, wherewith, severally, to prove [the 
Son’s] eternity. 


10. This, then, is that robe, adorned with precious stones; this is the amice of the true Priest; this the 
bridal garment; here is the inspired weaver, who well knew how to weave that work. No common woven 
work is it, whereof the Lord spake by His Prophet: “Who gave to women their skill in weaving?” No 
common stones again, are they—stones, as we find them called, “of filling;” for all perfection depends on 
this condition, that there be nought lacking. They are stones joined together and set in gold—that is, of a 
spiritual kind; the joining of them by our minds and their setting in convincing argument. Finally 
Scripture teaches us how far from common are these stones, inasmuch as, whilst some brought one kind, 
and others another, of less precious offerings, these the devout princes brought, wearing them upon their 
shoulders, and made of them the “breastplate of judgment,” that is, a piece of woven work. Now we have 
a woven work, when faith and action go together. 


11. Let none suppose me to be misguided, in that I made at first a threefold division, each part containing 
four, and afterwards a fourfold division, each part containing three terms. The beauty of a good thing 
pleases the more, if it be shown under various aspects. For those are good things, whereof the texture of 
the priestly robe was the token, that is to say, either the Law, or the Church, which latter hath made two 
garments for her spouse, as it is written—the one of action, the other of spirit, weaving together the 
threads of faith and works. Thus, in one place, as we read, she makes a groundwork of gold, and 
afterwards weaves thereon blue, and purple, with scarlet, and white. Again, [as we read] elsewhere, she 
first makes little flowerets of blue and other colours, and attaches gold, and there is made a single priestly 
robe, to the end that adornments of diverse grace and beauty, made up of the same bright colours, may 
gain fresh glory by diversity of arrangement. 


12. Moreover (to complete our interpretation of these types), it is certain that by refined gold and silver 
are designated the oracles of the Lord, whereby our faith stands firm. “The oracles of the Lord are pure 
oracles, silver tried in the fire, refined of dross, purified seven times.” Now blue is like the air we breathe 
and draw in; purple, again, represents the appearance of water; scarlet signifies fire; and white linen, 
earth, for its origin is in the earth. Of these four elements, again, the human body is composed. 


13. Whether, then, you join to faith already present in the soul, bodily acts agreeing thereto; or acts come 
first, and faith be joined as their companion, presenting them to God—here is the robe of the minister of 
religion, here the priestly vestment. 


14. Faith is profitable, therefore, when her brow is bright with a fair crown of good works. This faith—that 
I may set the matter forth shortly—is contained in the following principles, which cannot be overthrown. If 
the Son had His origin in nothing, He is not Son; if He is a creature, He is not the Creator; if He was 
made, He did not make all things; if He needs to learn, He hath no foreknowledge; if He is a receiver, He 
is not perfect; if He progress, He is not God. If He is unlike (the Father) He is not the (Father’s) image; if 
He is Son by grace, He is not such by nature; if He have no part in the Godhead, He hath it in Him to sin. 
“There is none good, but Godhead.” 


text margin i. sardion i. lapis sardius i. sardius (m. ruby) i. sardius or ruby topazion topazius topaz topaz 
smaragdos smaragdus. carbuncle carbuncle or emerald ii. anthrax ii. carbunculus ii. emerald ii. emerald 
or carbuncle sappheiros sapphirus sapphire sapphire iaspis jaspis diamond diamond or sardonyx iii. 
ligurion iii. ligurius iii. ligure iii. jacinth or amber achates achates agate agate amethustos amethystus 
amethyst amethyst iv. chrusolithos iv. chrysolitus iv. beryl iv. beryl or chalcedony berullion b. beryllus onyx 
onyx or beryl onuchion a. onychinus jasper jasper With the mystic jewel-work of the High Priest’s 
breastplate—the logeion kriseos, rationale judicii—compare the “covering of the King of Tyrus.”—Ezek. 
Xxvili. 13. Septuagint Vulgate A.V. 1611 R.V. 1881 text margin text margin 1. sardion. 1. sardius 1. sardius 
or ruby 1. sardius or ruby 2. topazion 2. topazius 2. topaz 2. topaz 3. smaragdos 6. jaspis ? diamond ? 
diamond 4. hanthrax 10. chrysolitus 11. beryl or chrysolite 10 11. beryl 5. sappheiros 12. onyx 12. onyx 
12. onyx 6. iaspis 11. berillus ? jasper ? jasper 7. ligurios 5. sapphirus 5. sapphire 5. sapphire 8. achates 4. 
carbunculus 3. emerald or chrysoprase 3. emerald or carbuncle 4 9. amethustos 3. smaragdus 4. 
carbuncle 4. carbuncle or emerald 3 10. chrusolithos 11. berullion 12. onuchion Also the foundations of 
the Heavenly City.—Rev. xxi. 19 f. A.V. i. iaspis jasper ii. sappheiros sapphire iii. chalkedon chalcedony iv. 
smaragdos emerald v. sardonnx sardonyx vi. sardion sardius vii. chrusolithos chrysolyte viii. berullos beryl 
ix. topazion topaz x. chrusoprasos chrysoprasus xi. uakinthos jacinth xii. amethustos amethyst The 
Heavenly City had 12 gates—each one a pearl—inscribed with the names of the Twelve Tribes of Israel. 
The foundations were inscribed with the names of the Twelve Apostles. These precious stones have been 
identified as follows, taking the High Priest’s breastplate: i. 1. Red carnelian 2. Chrysolite (greenish- 
yellow) 3. Emerald ii. 4. Carbuncle 5. Lapis Lazuli (blue) 6. Jasper (Greek chalcedony, dark green) iii. 7. 
Jacinth 8. Agate (white, with red or green grain) 9. Amethyst (blue transparent quartz) iv. 10. Topaz (gold - 
brown) 11. Aquamarine (dark blue) 12. Banded Carnelian (black and white, or brown and white ) 


CHAPTER I 


The Arian argument from S. Mark x. 18, “There is none good but one, that is, God,” refuted by explanation 
of these words of Christ. 


15. The objection I have now to face, your sacred Majesty, fills me with bewilderment, my soul and body 


faint at the thought that there should be men, or rather not men, but beings with the outward appearance 
of men, but inwardly full of brutish folly—who can, after receiving at the hands of the Lord benefits so 
many and so great, say that the Author of all good things is Himself not good. 


16. It is written, say they, that “There is none good but God alone.” I acknowledge the Scripture—but 
there is no falsehood in the letter; would that there were none in the Arians’ exposition thereof. The 
written signs are guiltless, it is the meaning in which they are taken that is to blame. I acknowledge the 
words as the words of our Lord and Saviour—but let us bethink ourselves when, to whom, and with what 
comprehension He speaks. 


17. The Son of God is certainly speaking as man, and speaking to a scribe,—to him, that is, who called the 
Son of God “Good Master,” but would not acknowledge Him as God. What he believes not, Christ further 
gives him to understand, to the end that he may believe in God’s Son not as a good master, but as the 
good God, for if, wheresoever the “One God” is named, the Son of God is never sundered from the fulness 
of that unity, how, when God alone is said to be good, can the Only-begotten be excluded from the fulness 
of Divine Goodness? The Arians must therefore either deny that the Son of God is God, or confess that 
God is good. 


18. With divinely inspired comprehension, then, our Lord said, not “There is none good but the Father 
alone,” but “There is none good but God alone,” and “Father” is the proper name of Him Who begets. But 
the unity of God by no means excludes the Godhead of the Three Persons, and therefore it is His Nature 
that is extolled. Goodness, therefore, is of the nature of God, and in the nature of God, again, exists the 
Son of God—wherefore that which the predicate expresses belongs not to one single Person, but to the 
[complete] unity [of the Godhead]. 


19. The Lord, then, doth not deny His goodness—He rebukes this sort of disciple. For when the scribe 
said, “Good Master,” the Lord answered, “Why callest thou Me good?”—which is to say, “It is not enough 
to call Him good, Whom thou believest not to be God.” Not such do I seek to be My disciples—men who 
rather consider My manhood and reckon Me a good master, than look to My Godhead and believe Me to 
be the good God. 


CHAPTER II 


The goodness of the Son of God is proved from His works, namely, His benefits that He showed towards 
the people of Israel under the Old Covenant, and to Christians under the New. It is to one’s own interest 
to believe in the goodness of Him Who is one’s Lord and Judge. The Father’s testimony to the Son. No 
small number of the Jewish people bear witness to the Son; the Arians therefore are plainly worse than 
the Jews. The words of the Bride, declaring the same goodness of Christ. 


20. Howbeit, I would not that the Son should rely on the mere prerogative of His nature and the claims of 
peculiar rights of His Majesty. Let us not call Him good, if He merit not the title; and if He merit not this 
by works, by acts of lovingkindness, let Him waive the right He enjoys by virtue of His nature, and be 
submitted to our judgment. He Who is to judge us disdains not to be brought to judgment, that He may be 
‘Justified in His saying, and clear when He is judged.” 


21. Is He then not good, Who hath shown me good things? Is He not good, Who when six hundred 
thousand of the people of the Jews fled before their pursuers, suddenly opened the tide of the Red Sea, an 
unbroken mass of waters?—so that the waves flowed round the faithful, and were walls to them, but 
poured back and overwhelmed the unbelievers. 


22. Is He not good, at Whose command the seas became firm ground for the feet of them that fled, and 
the rocks gave forth water for the thirsty? so that the handiwork of the true Creator might be known, 
when the fluid became solid, and the rock streamed with water? That we might acknowledge this as the 
handiwork of Christ, the Apostle said: “And that rock was Christ.” 


23. Is He not good, Who in the wilderness fed with bread from heaven such countless thousands of the 
people, lest any famine should assail them, without need of toil, in the enjoyment of rest?—so that, for the 
space of forty years, their raiment grew not old, nor were their shoes worn, a figure to the faithful of the 
Resurrection that was to come, showing that neither the glory of great deeds, nor the beauty of the power 
wherewith He hath clothed us, nor the stream of human life is made for nought? 


24. Is He not good, Who exalted earth to heaven, so that, just as the bright companies of stars reflect His 
glory in the sky, as in a glass, so the choirs of apostles, martyrs, and priests, shining like glorious stars, 
might give light throughout the world. 


25. Not only, then, is He good, but He is more. He is a good Shepherd, not only for Himself, but to His 
sheep also, “for the good shepherd layeth down his life for his sheep.” Aye, He laid down His life to exalt 
ours—but it was in the power of His Godhead that He laid it down and took it again: “I have power to lay 
down My life, and I have power to take it. No man taketh it from Me, but I lay it down of Myself.” 


26. Thou seest His goodness, in that He laid it down of His own accord: thou seest His power, in that He 
took it again—dost thou deny His goodness, when He has said of Himself in the Gospel, “If I am good, why 
is thine eye evil”? Ungrateful wretch what doest thou? Dost thou deny His goodness, in Whom is thy hope 
of good things—if, indeed, thou believest this? Dost thou deny His goodness, Who hath given us what “eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard?” 


27. It concerns my interest to believe Him to be good, for “It is a good thing to trust in the Lord.” It is to 
my interest to confess Him Lord, for it is written: “Give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good.” 


28. It is to my interest to esteem my Judge to be good, for the Lord is a righteous Judge to the house of 
Israel. If, then, the Son of God is Judge, surely, seeing that the Judge is the righteous God and the Son of 
God is Judge, [it follows that] He who is Judge and Son of God is the righteous God. 


29. But perchance thou believest not others, nor the Son. Hear, then, the Father saying: “My heart hath 
brought forth out of its depth the good Word.” The Word, then, is good—the Word, of Whom it is written: 
“And the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” If, therefore, the Word is good, and the Son is the 
Word of God, surely, though it displease the Arians, the Son of God is God. Let them now at least blush for 
shame. 


30. The Jews used to say: “He is good.” Though some said: “He is not,” yet others said: “He is good,”—and 
ye do all deny His goodness. 


31. He is good who forgives the sin of one man; is He not good Who has taken away the sin of the world? 
For it was of Him that it was said: “Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him Who taketh away the sin of the 
world.” 


32. But why do we doubt? The Church hath believed in His goodness all these ages, and hath confessed its 
faith in the saying: “Let Him kiss me with the kisses of His mouth; for thy breasts are better than wine;” 
and again: “And thy throat is like the goodliest wine.” Of His goodness, therefore, He nourisheth us with 
the breasts of the Law and Grace, soothing men’s sorrows with telling them of heavenly things; and do 
we, then, deny His goodness, when He is the manifestation of goodness, expressing in His Person the 
likeness of the Eternal Bounty, even as we showed above that it was written, that He is the spotless 
reflection and counterpart of that Bounty? 


CHAPTER III 
Forasmuch as God is One, the Son of God is God, good and true. 


33. Yet what think ye, who deny the goodness and true Godhead of the Son of God, though it is written 
that there is no God but One? For although there be gods so-called, would you reckon Christ amongst 
them which are called gods, but are not, seeing that eternity is of His Essence, and that beside Him there 
is none other that is good and true God, forasmuch as God is in Him; whilst it follows from the very nature 
of the Father, that after Him there is no other true God, because God is One, neither confounding [the 
Persons of] the Father and Son, as the Sabellians do, nor, like the Arians, severing the Father and the Son. 
For the Father and the Son, as Father and Son, are distinct persons, but they admit no division of their 
Godhead. 


CHAPTER IV 
The omnipotence of the Son of God, demonstrated on the authority of the Old and the New Testament. 


34. Seeing, then, that the Son of God is true and good, surely He is Almighty God. Can there be yet any 
doubt on this point? We have already cited the place where it is read that “the Lord Almighty is His 
Name.” Because, then, the Son is Lord, and the Lord is Almighty, the Son of God is Almighty. 


35. But hear also such a passage as you can build no doubts upon: “Behold, He cometh,” saith the 
Scripture, “with the clouds, and every eye shall see Him, and they which pierced Him, and all the tribes of 
the earth shall mourn because of Him. Yea, amen. I am Alpha and Omega, saith the Lord God, Who is, and 
Who was, and Who is to come, the Almighty.” Whom, I ask, did they pierce? For Whose coming hope we 
but the Son’s? Therefore, Christ is Almighty Lord, and God. 


36. Hear another passage, your sacred Majesty,—hear the voice of Christ. “Thus saith the Lord Almighty: 
After His glory hath He sent me against the nations which have made spoil of you, forasmuch as he that 
toucheth you is as he that toucheth the pupil of His eye. For lo, I lay my hand upon them which despoiled 
you, and I will save you, and they shall be for a spoil, which made spoil of you, and they shall know that 
the Lord Almighty hath sent Me.” Plainly, He Who speaks is the Lord Almighty, and He Who hath sent is 
the Lord Almighty. By consequence, then, almighty power appertains both to the Father and to the Son; 
nevertheless, it is One Almighty God, for there is oneness of Majesty. 


37. Moreover, that your most excellent Majesty may know that it is Christ which hath spoken as in the 


Gospel, so also in the prophet, He saith by the mouth of Isaiah, as though foreordaining the Gospel: “I 
Myself, Who spake, am come,” that is to say, I, Who spake in the Law, am present in the Gospel. 


38. Elsewhere, again, He saith: “All things that the Father hath are Mine.” What meaneth He by “all 
things”? Clearly, not things created, for all these were made by the Son, but the things that the Father 
hath—that is to say, Eternity, Sovereignty, Godhead, which are His possession, as begotten of the Father. 
We cannot, then, doubt that He is Almighty, Who hath all things that the Father hath (for it is written: “All 
things that the Father hath are Mine”). 


CHAPTER V 


Certain passages from Scripture, urged against the Omnipotence of Christ, are resolved; the writer is also 
at especial pains to show that Christ not seldom spoke in accordance with the affections of human nature. 


39. Although it is written concerning God, “Blessed and only Potentate,” yet I have no misgiving that the 
Son of God is thereby severed from Him, seeing that the Scripture entitled God, not the Father by 
Himself, the “only Potentate.” The Father Himself also declares by the prophet, concerning Christ, that “I 
have set help upon one that is mighty.” It is not the Father alone, then, Who is the only Potentate; God the 
Son also is Potentate, for in the Father’s praise the Son is praised too. 


40. Aye, let some one show what there is that the Son of God cannot do. Who was His helper, when He 
made the heavens,—Who, when He laid the foundations of the world? Had He any need of a helper to set 
men free, Who needed none in constituting angels and principalities? 


41. “It is written,” say they: “My Father, if it be possible, take away this cup from Me.’ If, then, He is 
Almighty, how comes He to doubt of the possibility?” Which means that, because I have proved Him to be 
Almighty, I have proved Him unable to doubt of possibility. 


42. The words, you say, are the words of Christ. True—consider, though, the occasion of His speaking 
them, and in what character He speaks. He hath taken upon Him the substance of man, and therewith its 
affections. Again, you find in the place above cited, that “He went forward a little further, and fell on His 
face, praying, and saying: Father, if it be possible.” Not as God, then, but as man, speaketh He, for could 
God be ignorant of the possibility or impossibility of aught? Or is anything impossible for God, when the 
Scripture saith: “For Thee nothing is impossible”? 


43. Of Whom, howbeit, does He doubt—of Himself, or of the Father? Of Him, surely, Who saith: “Take 
away from Me,”—being moved as man is moved to doubt. The prophet reckons nothing impossible with 
God. The prophet doubts not; think you that the Son doubts? Wilt thou put God lower than man? What— 
God hath doubts of His Father, and is fearful at the thought of death! Christ, then, is afraid—afraid, whilst 
Peter fears nothing. Peter saith: “I will lay down my life for Thy sake.” Christ saith: “My soul is troubled.” 


44. Both records are true, and it is equally natural that the person who is the less should not fear, as that 
He Who is the greater should endure this feeling, for the one has all a man’s ignorance of the might of 
death, whilst the other, as being God inhabiting a body, displays the weakness of the flesh, that the 
wickedness of those who deny the mystery of the Incarnation might have no excuse. Thus, then, hath He 
spoken, yet the Manichaean believed not; Valentinus denied, and Marcion judged Him to be a ghost. 


45. But indeed He so far put Himself on a level with man, such as He showed Himself to be in the reality 
of His bodily frame, as to say, “Nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt,” though truly it is Christ’s 
especial power to will what the Father wills, even as it is His to do what the Father doeth. 


46. Here, then, let there be an end of the objection which it is your custom to oppose to us, on the ground 
that the Lord said, “Not as I will, but as Thou wilt;” and again, “For this cause I came down from heaven, 
not to do My own will, but the will of Him that sent Me.” 


CHAPTER VI 


The passages of Scripture above cited are taken as an occasion for a digression, wherein our Lord’s 
freedom of action is proved from the ascription to the Spirit of such freedom, and from places where it is 
attributed to the Son. 


47. Let us now, for the present, explain more fully why our Lord said, “If it be possible,” and so calla 
truce, as it were, while we show that He possessed freedom of will. Ye deny—so far are ye gone in the way 
of iniquity—that the Son of God had a free will. Moreover, it is your wont to detract from the Holy Spirit, 
though you cannot deny that it is written: “The Spirit doth breathe, where He will.” “Where He will,” saith 
the Scripture, not “where He is ordered.” If, then, the Spirit doth breathe where He will, cannot the Son 
do what He will? Why, it is the very same Son of God Who in His Gospel saith that the Spirit has power to 
breathe where He will. Doth the Son, therefore, confess the Spirit to be greater, in that He has power to 
do what is not permitted to Himself? 


48. The Apostle also saith that “all is the work of one and the same Spirit, distributing to each according 
to His will.” “According to His will,” mark you—that is, according to the judgment of a free will, not in 
obedience to compulsion. Furthermore, the gifts distributed by the Spirit are no mean gifts, but such 
works as God is wont to do,—the gift of healing and of working deeds of power. While the Spirit, then, 
distributes as He will, the Son of God cannot set free whom He will. But hear Him speak when He does 
even as He will: “I have willed to do Thy will, O my God;” and again: “I will offer Thee a freewill offering.” 


49. The holy Apostle later knew that Jesus had it in His power to do as He would, and therefore, seeing 
Him walk upon the sea, said: “Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come to Thee over the waters.” Peter believed 
that if Christ commanded, the natural conditions could be changed, so that water might support human 
footsteps, and things discrepant be reduced to harmony and agreement. Peter asks of Christ to command, 
not to request: Christ requested not, but commanded, and it was done—and Arius denies it! 


50. What indeed is there that the Father will have, but the Son will not, or that the Son will have, but the 
Father will not? “The Father quickeneth whom He will,” and the Son quickeneth whom He will, even as it 
is written. Tell me now whom the Son hath quickened, and the Father would not quicken. Since, however, 
the Son quickeneth whom He will, and the action [of Father and Son] is one, you see that not only doeth 
the Son the Father’s will, but the Father also doeth the Son’s. For what is quickening but quickening 
through the passion of Christ? But the passion of Christ is the Father’s will. Whom, therefore, the Son 
quickeneth, He quickeneth by the will of the Father; therefore their will is one. 


51. Again, what was the will of the Father, but that Jesus should come into the world and cleanse us from 
our sins? Hear the words of the leper: “If Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean.” Christ answered, “I will,” 
and straightway health, the effect, followed. See you not that the Son is master of His own will, and 
Christ’s will is the same as the Father’s. Indeed, seeing that He hath said, “All things that the Father hath 
are Mine,” nothing of a certainty being excepted, the Son hath the same will that the Father hath. 


CHAPTER VII 


The resolution of the difficulty set forth for consideration is again taken in hand. Christ truly and really 
took upon Him a human will and affections, the source of whatsoever was not in agreement with His 
Godhead, and which must be therefore referred to the fact that He was at the same time both God and 
man. 


52. There is, therefore, unity of will where there is unity of working; for in God His will issues straightway 
in actual effect. But the will of God is one, and the human will another. Further, to show that life is the 
object of human will, because we fear death, whilst the passion of Christ depended on the Divine Will, that 
He should suffer for us, the Lord said, when Peter would have detained Him from suffering: “Thou 
savourest not of the things which be of God, but the things which be of men.” 


53. My will, therefore, He took to Himself, my grief. In confidence I call it grief, because I preach His 
Cross. Mine is the will which He called His own, for as man He bore my grief, as man He spake, and 
therefore said, “Not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” Mine was the grief, and mine the heaviness with which He 
bore it, for no man exults when at the point to die. With me and for me He suffers, for me He is sad, for 
me He is heavy. In my stead, therefore, and in me He grieved Who had no cause to grieve for Himself. 


54. Not Thy wounds, but mine, hurt Thee, Lord Jesus; not Thy death, but our weakness, even as the 
Prophet saith: “For He is afflicted for our sakes”—and we, Lord, esteemed Thee afflicted, when Thou 
grievedst not for Thyself, but for me. 


55. And what wonder if He grieved for all, Who wept for one? What wonder if, in the hour of death, He is 
heavy for all, Who wept when at the point to raise Lazarus from the dead? Then, indeed, He was moved by 
a loving sister’s tears, for they touched His human heart,—here by secret grief He brought it to pass that, 
even as His death made an end of death, and His stripes healed our scars, so also His sorrow took away 
our sorrow. 


56. As being man, therefore, He doubts; as man He is amazed. Neither His power nor His Godhead is 
amazed, but His soul; He is amazed by consequence of having taken human infirmity upon Him. Seeing, 
then, that He took upon Himself a soul He also took the affections of a soul, for God could not have been 
distressed or have died in respect of His being God. Finally, He cried: “My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” As being man, therefore, He speaks, bearing with Him my terrors, for when we are in the 
midst of dangers we think ourself abandoned by God. As man, therefore, He is distressed, as man He 
weeps, as man He is crucified. 


57. For so hath the Apostle Paul likewise said: “Because they have crucified the flesh of Christ.” And again 
the Apostle Peter saith: “Christ having suffered according to the flesh.” It was the flesh, therefore, that 
suffered; the Godhead above secure from death; to suffering His body yielded, after the law of human 
nature; can the Godhead die, then, if the soul cannot? “Fear not them,” said our Lord, “which can kill the 
body, but cannot kill the soul.” If the soul, then, cannot be killed, how can the Godhead? 


58. When we read, then, that the Lord of glory was crucified, let us not suppose that He was crucified as 
in His glory. It is because He Who is God is also man, God by virtue of His Divinity, and by taking upon 
Him of the flesh, the man Christ Jesus, that the Lord of glory is said to have been crucified; for, possessing 
both natures, that is, the human and the divine, He endured the Passion in His humanity, in order that 
without distinction He Who suffered should be called both Lord of glory and Son of man, even as it is 
written: “Who descended from heaven.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


Christ’s saying, “The Father is greater than I,” is explained in accordance with the principle just 
established. Other like sayings are expounded in like fashion. Our Lord cannot, as touching His Godhead, 
be called inferior to the Father. 


59. It was due to His humanity, therefore, that our Lord doubted and was sore distressed, and rose from 
the dead, for that which fell doth also rise again. Again, it was by reason of His humanity that He said 
those words, which our adversaries use to maliciously turn against Him: “Because the Father is greater 
than I.” 


60. But when in another passage we read: “I came out from the Father, and am come into the world; 
again, I leave the world, and go to the Father,” how doth He go, except through death, and how comes He, 
save by rising again? Furthermore, He added, in order to show that He spake concerning His Ascension: 
“Therefore have I told you before it come to pass, in order that, when it shall have come to pass, ye may 
believe.” For He was speaking of the sufferings and resurrection of His body, and by that resurrection 
they who before doubted were led to believe—for, indeed, God, Who is always present in every place, 
passes not from place to place. As it is a man who goes, so it is He Himself Who comes. Furthermore, He 
says in another place: “Rise, let us go hence.” In that, therefore, doth He go and come, which is common 
to Him and to us. 


61. How, indeed, can He be a lesser God when He is perfect and true God? Yet in respect of His humanity 
He is less—and still you wonder that speaking in the person of a man He called the Father greater than 
Himself, when in the person of a man He called Himself a worm, and not a man, saying: “But Iam a worm, 
and no man;” and again: “He was led as a sheep to the slaughter.” 


62. If you pronounce Him less than the Father in this respect, I cannot deny it; nevertheless, to speak in 
the words of Scripture, He was not begotten inferior, but “made lower,” that is, made inferior. And how 
was He “made lower,” except that, “being in the form of God, He thought it not a prey that He should be 
equal with God, but emptied Himself;” not, indeed, parting with what He was, but taking up what He was 
not, for “He took the form of a servant.” 


63. Moreover, to the end that we might know Him to have been “made lower,” by taking upon Him a body, 
David has shown that he is prophesying of a man, saying: “What is man, that Thou art mindful of him, or 
the son of man, but that Thou visitest him? Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels.” And in 
interpreting this same passage the Apostle says: “For we see Jesus, made a little lower than the angels, 
crowned with glory and honour because that He suffered death, in order that apart from God He might 
taste death for all.” 


64. Thus, the Son of God was made lower than, not only the Father, but angels also. And if you will turn 
this to His dishonour; [I ask] is then the Son, in respect of His Godhead, less than His angels who serve 
Him and minister to Him? Thus, in your purpose to diminish His honour, you run into the blasphemy of 
exalting the nature of angels above the Son of God. But “the servant is not above his master.” Again, 
angels ministered to Him even after His Incarnation, to the end that you should acknowledge Him to have 
suffered no loss of majesty by reason of His bodily nature, for God could not submit to any loss of Himself, 
whilst that which He has taken of the Virgin neither adds to nor takes away from His divine power. 


65. He, therefore, possessing the fulness of Divinity and glory, is not, in respect of His Divinity, inferior. 
Greater and less are distinctions proper to corporeal existences; one who is greater is so in respect of 
rank, or qualities, or at any rate of age. These terms lose their meaning when we come to treat of the 
things of God. He is commonly entitled the greater who instructs and informs another, but it is not the 
case with God’s Wisdom that it has been built up by teaching received from another, forasmuch as Itself 
hath laid the foundation of all teaching. But how wisely wrote the Apostle: “In order that apart from God 
He might taste death for all,”—lest we should suppose the Godhead, not the flesh, to have endured that 
Passion! 


66. If our opponents, then, have found no means to prove [the Father] greater [than the Son], let them not 
pervert words unto false reports, but seek out their meaning. I ask them, therefore, as touching what do 
they esteem the Father the greater? If it is because He is the Father, then [I answer] here we have no 
question of age or of time—the Father is not distinguished by white hairs, nor the Son by youthfulness— 
and it is on these conditions that the greater dignity of a father depends. But “father” and “son” are 
names, the one of the parent, the other of the child—names which seem to join rather than separate; for 


dutifulness inspires no loss of personal worth, inasmuch as kinship binds men together, and does not rend 
them asunder. 


67. If, then, they cannot make the order of nature a support for any questioning, let them now believe the 
witness [of Scripture]. Now the Evangelist testifies that the Son is not lower [than the Father] by reason of 
being the Son; nay, he even declares that, in being the Son, He is equal, saying, “For the Jews sought to 
kill Him for this cause, that not only did He break the Sabbath, but even called God His own Father, 
making Himself equal to God.” 


68. This is not what the Jews said—it is the Evangelist who testifies that, in calling Himself God’s own 
Son, He made Himself equal to God, for the Jews are not presented as saying, “For this cause we sought 
to kill Him;” the Evangelist, speaking for himself, says, “For the Jews sought to kill Him for this cause.” 
Moreover, he has discovered the cause, [in saying] that the Jews were stirred with desire to slay Him 
because, when as God He broke the Sabbath, and also claimed God as His own Father, He ascribed to 
Himself not only the majesty of divine authority in breaking the Sabbath, but also, in speaking of His 
Father, the right appertaining to eternal equality. 


69. Most fitting was the answer which the Son of God made to these Jews, proving Himself the Son and 
equal of God. “Whatsoever things,” He said, “the Father hath done, the Son doeth also in like wise.” The 
Son, therefore, is both entitled and proved the equal of the Father—a true equality, which both excludes 
difference of Godhead, and discovers, together with the Son, the Father also, to Whom the Son is equal; 
for there is no equality where there is difference, nor again where there is but one person, inasmuch as 
none is by himself equal to himself. Thus hath the Evangelist shown why it is fitting that Christ should call 
Himself the Son of God, that is, make Himself equal with God. 


70. Hence the Apostle, following this revelation, hath said: “He thought it not a prey that He should be 
equal with God.” For that which a man has not he seeks to carry off as a prey. Equality with the Father, 
therefore, which, as God and Lord, He possessed in His own substance, He had not as a spoil wrongfully 
seized. Wherefore the Apostle added [the words]: “He took the form of a servant.” Now surely a servant is 
the opposite of an equal. Equal, therefore, is the Son, in the form of God, but inferior in taking upon Him 
of the flesh and in His sufferings as a man. For how could the same nature be both lower and equal? And 
how, if [the Son] be inferior, can He do the same things, in like manner, as the Father doeth? How, indeed, 
can there be sameness of operation with diversity of power? Can the inferior ever work such effects as the 
greater, or can there be unity of operation where there is diversity of substance? 


71. Admit, therefore, that Christ, as touching His Godhead, cannot be called inferior [to the Father]. 
Christ speaks to Abraham: “By Myself have I sworn.” Now the Apostle shows that He Who swears by 
Himself cannot be lower than any. Thus he saith, “When God rewarded Abraham with His promise, He 
swore by Himself, forasmuch as He had none other that was greater, saying, Surely with blessing will I 
bless thee, and with multiplying will I multiply thee.” Christ had, therefore, none greater, and for that 
cause sware He by Himself. Moreover, the Apostle has rightly added, “for men swear by one greater than 
themselves,” forasmuch as men have one who is greater than themselves, but God hath none. 


72. Otherwise, if our adversaries will understand this passage as referred to the Father, then the rest of 
the record does not agree with it. For the Father did not appear to Abraham, nor did Abraham wash the 
feet of God the Father, but the feet of Him in Whom is the image of the man that shall be. Moreover, the 
Son of God saith, “Abraham saw My day, and rejoiced.” It is He, therefore, Who sware by Himself, [and] 
Whom Abraham saw. 


73. And how, indeed, hath He any greater than Himself Who is one with the Father in Godhead? Where 
there is unity, there is no dissimilarity, whereas between greater and less there is a distinction. The 
teaching, therefore, of the instance from Scripture before us, with regard to the Father and the Son, is 
that neither is the Father greater, nor hath the Son any that is above Him, inasmuch as in Father and Son 
there is no difference of Godhead parting them, but one majesty. 


CHAPTER IX 


The objection that the Son, being sent by the Father, is, in that regard at least, inferior, is met by the 
answer that He was also sent by the Spirit, Who is yet not considered greater than the Son. Furthermore, 
the Spirit, in His turn, is sent by the Father to the Son, in order that Their unity in action might be shown 
forth. It is our duty, therefore, carefully to distinguish what utterances are to be fitly ascribed to Christ as 
God, and what to be ascribed to Him as man. 


74. I have no fears in the matter of that commonly advanced objection, that Christ is inferior because He 
was sent. For even if He be inferior, yet this is not so proved; on the other hand, His equal title to honour 
is in truth proved. Since all honour the Son as they honour the Father, it is certain that the Son is not, in 
so far as being sent, inferior. 


75. Regard not, therefore, the narrow bounds of human language, but the plain meaning of the words, and 
believe facts accomplished. Bethink you that our Lord Jesus Christ said in Isaiah that He had been sent by 


the Spirit. Is the Son, therefore, less than the Spirit because He was sent by the Spirit? Thus you have the 
record, that the Son declares Himself sent by the Father and His Spirit. “I am the beginning,” He saith, 
“and I live for ever, and My hand hath laid the foundations of the earth, My right hand hath made the 
heaven to stand abidingly;” and further on: “I have spoken, and I have called; I have brought him, and 
have made his way to prosper. Draw ye near to Me, and hear these things: not in secret have I spoken 
from the beginning. When they were made, I was there: and now hath the Lord and His Spirit sent Me.” 
Here, indeed, He Who made the heaven and the earth Himself saith that He is sent by the Lord and His 
Spirit. Ye see, then, that the poverty of language takes not from the honour of His mission. He, then, is 
sent by the Father; by the Spirit also is He sent. 


76. And that you may gather that there is no separating difference of majesty, the Son in turn sends the 
Spirit, even as He Himself hath said: “But when the Comforter is come, whom I will send you from My 
Father—the Spirit of truth, who cometh forth from My Father.” That this same Comforter is also to be sent 
by the Father He has already taught, saying, “But the Comforter, that Holy Spirit, whom the Father will 
send in My name.” Behold their unity, inasmuch as whom God the Father sends, the Son sends also, and 
Whom the Father sends, the Spirit sends also. Else, if the Arians will not admit that the Son was sent, 
because we read that the Son is the right hand of the Father, then they themselves will confess with 
respect to the Father, what they deny concerning the Son, unless perchance they discover for themselves 
either another Father or another Son. 


77. A truce, then, to vain wranglings over words, for the kingdom of God, as it is written, consisteth not in 
persuasive words, but in power plainly shown forth. Let us take heed to the distinction of the Godhead 
from the flesh. In each there speaks one and the same Son of God, for each nature is present in Him; yet 
while it is the same Person Who speaks, He speaks not always in the same manner. Behold in Him, now 
the glory of God, now the affections of man. As God He speaks the things of God, because He is the Word; 
as man He speaks the things of man, because He speaks in my nature. 


78. “This is the living bread, which came down from heaven.” This bread is His flesh, even as He Himself 
said: “This bread which I will give is My flesh.” This is He Who came down from heaven, this is He Whom 
the Father hath sanctified and sent into this world. Even the letter itself teaches us that not the Godhead 
but the flesh needed sanctification, for the Lord Himself said, “And I sanctify Myself for them,” in order 
that thou mayest acknowledge that He is both sanctified in the flesh for us, and sanctifies by virtue of His 
Divinity. 


79. This is the same One Whom the Father sent, but “born of a woman, born under the law,” as the 
Apostle hath said. This is He Who saith: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me; wherefore He hath anointed 
Me, to bring good tidings to the poor hath He sent Me:” This is He Who saith: “My doctrine is not Mine, 
but His, Who sent Me. If any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of Myself.” Doctrine that is of God, then, is one thing; doctrine that is of man, another; 
and so when the Jews, regarding Him as man, called in question His teaching, and said, “How knoweth 
this man letters, having never learnt?” Jesus answered and said, “My doctrine is not Mine,” for, in 
teaching without elegance of letters, He seems to teach not as man, but rather as God, having not 
learned, but devised His doctrine. 


80. For He hath found and devised all the way of discipline, as we read above, inasmuch as of the Son of 
God it hath been said: “This is our God, and none other shall be accounted of in comparison with Him, 
Who hath found all the way of discipline. After these things He was seen on earth, and conversed with 
men.” How, then, could He, as divine, not have His own doctrine—He Who hath found all the way of 
discipline before He was seen on earth? Or how is He inferior, of Whom it is said, “None shall be 
accounted of in comparison with Him”? Surely He is entitled incomparable, in comparison of Whom none 
other can be accounted of—yet so that He cannot be accounted of before the Father. Now if men suppose 
that the Father is spoken of, they shall not escape running into the blasphemy of Sabellius, of ascribing 
the assumption of human nature to the Father. 


81. Let us proceed with what follows. “He who speaketh of himself, seeketh his own glory.” See the unity 
wherein Father and Son are plainly revealed. He who speaks cannot but be; yet that which He speaks 
cannot be solely from Him, for in Him all that is, is naturally derived from the Father. 


82. What now is the meaning of the words “seeketh his own glory”? That is, not a glory in which the 
Father has no part—for indeed the Word of God is His glory. Again, our Lord saith: “that they may see My 
glory.” But that glory of the Word is also the glory of the Father, even as it is written: “The Lord Jesus 
Christ is in the glory of God the Father.” In regard of His Godhead, therefore, the Son of God so hath His 
own glory, that the glory of Father and Son is one: He is not, therefore, inferior in splendour, for the glory 
is one, nor lower in Godhead, for the fulness of the Godhead is in Christ. 


83. How, then, you ask, is it written, “Father, the hour is come; glorify Thy Son?” He Who saith these 
words needs to be glorified, say you. Thus far you have eyes to see; the remainder of the Scripture you 
have not read, for it proceeds: “that Thy Son may glorify Thee.” Hath ever the Father need of any, in that 
He is to be glorified by the Son? 


CHAPTER X 


The objection taken on the ground of the Son’s obedience is disproved, and the unity of power, Godhead, 
and operation in the Trinity set forth, Christ’s obedience to His mother, to whom He certainly cannot be 
called inferior, is noticed. 


84. In like manner our adversaries commonly make a difficulty of the Son’s obedience, forasmuch as it is 
written: “And being found in appearance as a man, He humbled Himself, and became obedient even unto 
death.” The writer has not only told us that the Son was obedient even unto death, but also first shown 
that He was man, in order that we might understand that obedience unto death was the part not of His 
Godhead but of His Incarnation, whereby He took upon Himself both the functions and the names 
belonging to our nature. 


85. Thus we have learnt that the power of the Trinity is one, as we are taught both in and after the 
Passion itself: for the Son suffers through His body, which is the earnest of it; the Holy Spirit is poured 
upon the apostles: into the Father’s hands the spirit is commended; furthermore, God is with a mighty 
voice proclaimed the Father. We have learnt that there is one form, one likeness, one sanctification, of the 
Father and of the Son, one activity, one glory, finally, one Godhead. 


86. There is, therefore, but one only God, for it is written: “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him 
only shalt thou serve.” One God, not in the sense that the Father and the Son are the same Person, as the 
ungodly Sabellius affirms—but forasmuch as there is one Godhead of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost. But where there is one Godhead, there is one will, one purpose. 


87. Again, that thou mayest know that the Father is, and the Son is, and that the work of the Father and of 
the Son is one, follow the saying of the Apostle: “Now may God Himself, and our Father, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ direct our way unto you.” Both Father and Son are named, but there is unity of direction, 
because unity of power. So also in another place we read: “Now may our Lord Himself, Jesus Christ, and 
God and our Father, Who hath loved us, and given us eternal consolation, and good hope in grace, console 
and strengthen your hearts.” How perfect a unity it is that the Apostle presents to us, insomuch that the 
fount of consolation is not many, but one. Let doubt be dumb, then, or, if it will not be overcome by reason, 
let the thought of our Lord’s gracious kindliness bend it. 


88. Let us call to mind how kindly our Lord hath dealt with us, in that He taught us not only faith but 
manners also. For, having taken His place in the form of man, He was subject to Joseph and Mary. Was He 
less than all mankind, then, because He was subject? The part of dutifulness is one, that of sovereignty is 
another, but dutifulness doth not exclude sovereignty. Wherein, then, was He subject to the Father’s law? 
In His body, surely, wherein He was subject to His mother. 


CHAPTER XI 


The purpose and healing effects of the Incarnation. The profitableness of faith, whereby we know that 
Christ bore all infirmities for our sakes,—Christ, Whose Godhead revealed Itself in His Passion; whence 
we understand that the mission of the Son of God entailed no subservience, which belief we need not fear 
lest it displease the Father, Who declares Himself to be well pleased in His Son. 


89. Let us likewise deal kindly, let us persuade our adversaries of that which is to their profit, “let us 
worship and lament before the Lord our Maker.” For we would not overthrow, but rather heal; we lay no 
ambush for them, but warn them as in duty bound. Kindliness often bends those whom neither force nor 
argument will avail to overcome. Again, our Lord cured with oil and wine the man who, going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, fell among thieves; having forborne to treat him with the harsh remedies of the Law 
or the sternness of Prophecy. 


90. To Him, therefore, let all come who would be made whole. Let them receive the medicine which He 
hath brought down from His Father and made in heaven, preparing it of the juices of those celestial fruits 
that wither not. This is of no earthly growth, for nature nowhere possesseth this compound. Of wondrous 
purpose took He our flesh, to the end that He might show that the law of the flesh had been subjected to 
the law of the mind. He was incarnate, that He, the Teacher of men, might overcome as man. 


91. Of what profit would it have been to me, had He, as God, bared the arm of His power, and only 
displayed His Godhead inviolate? Why should He take human nature upon Him, but to suffer Himself to be 
tempted under the conditions of my nature and my weakness? It was right that He should be tempted, 
that He should suffer with me, to the end that I might know how to conquer when tempted, how to escape 
when hard pressed. He overcame by force of continence, of contempt of riches, of faith; He trampled upon 
ambition, fled from intemperance, bade wantonness be far from Him. 


92. This medicine Peter beheld, and left His nets, that is to say, the instruments and security of gain, 
renouncing the lust of the flesh as a leaky ship, that receives the bilge, as it were, of multitudinous 
passions. Truly a mighty remedy, that not only removed the scar of an old wound, but even cut the root 
and source of passion. O Faith, richer than all treasure-houses; O excellent remedy, healing our wounds 


its nature.” Now, inasmuch as it was transformed to good, it was of course transformed from evil; and if 
by God’s setting it in order it relinquished the nature of evil, it follows that its nature came to an end; now 
its nature was evil before the adjustment, but after the transformation it might have relinquished that 
nature. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


CURIOUS VIEWS RESPECTING GOD’S METHOD OF WORKING WITH MATTER EXPOSED. DISCREPANCIES IN THE 
HERETIC’S OPINION ABOUT GOD’S LOCAL RELATION TO MATTER 


But it remains that I should show also how you make God work. You are plainly enough at variance with 
the philosophers; but neither are you in accord with the prophets. The Stoics maintain that God pervaded 
Matter, just as honey the honeycomb. You, however, affirm that it is not by pervading Matter that God 
makes the world, but simply by appearing, and approaching it, just as beauty affects a thing by simply 
appearing, and a loadstone by approaching it. Now what similarity is there in God forming the world, and 
beauty wounding a soul, or a magnet attracting iron? For even if God appeared to Matter, He yet did not 
wound it, as beauty does the soul; if, again, He approached it, He yet did not cohere to it, as the magnet 
does to the iron. Suppose, however, that your examples are suitable ones. Then, of course, it was by 
appearing and approaching to Matter that God made the world, and He made it when He appeared and 
when He approached to it. Therefore, since He had not made it before then, He had neither appeared nor 
approached to it. Now, by whom can it be believed that God had not appeared to Matter—of the same 
nature as it even was owing to its eternity? Or that He had been at a distance from it—even He whom we 
believe to be existent everywhere, and everywhere apparent; whose praises all things chant, even 
inanimate things and things incorporeal, according to (the prophet) Daniel? How immense the place, 
where God kept Himself so far aloof from Matter as to have neither appeared nor approached to it before 
the creation of the world! I suppose He journeyed to it from a long distance, as soon as He wished to 
appear and approach to it. 


CHAPTER XLV 


CONCLUSION. CONTRAST BETWEEN THE STATEMENTS OF HERMOGENES AND THE TESTIMONY OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE RESPECTING THE CREATION. CREATION OUT OF NOTHING, NOT OUT OF MATTER 


But it is not thus that the prophets and the apostles have told us that the world was made by God merely 
appearing and approaching Matter. They did not even mention any Matter, but (said) that Wisdom was 
first set up, the beginning of His ways, for His works. Then that the Word was produced, “through whom 
all things were made, and without whom nothing was made.” Indeed, “by the Word of the Lord were the 
heavens made, and all their hosts by the breath of His mouth.” He is the Lord’s right hand, indeed His two 
hands, by which He worked and constructed the universe. “For,” says He, “the heavens are the works of 
Thine hands,” wherewith “He hath meted out the heaven, and the earth with a span.” Do not be willing so 
to cover God with flattery, as to contend that He produced by His mere appearance and simple approach 
so many vast substances, instead of rather forming them by His own energies. For this is proved by 
Jeremiah when he says, “God hath made the earth by His power, He hath established the world by His 
wisdom, and hath stretched out the heaven by His understanding.” These are the energies by the stress of 
which He made this universe. His glory is greater if He laboured. At length on the seventh day He rested 
from His works. Both one and the other were after His manner. If, on the contrary, He made this world 
simply by appearing and approaching it, did He, on the completion of His work, cease to appear and 
approach it any more. Nay rather, God began to appear more conspicuously and to be everywhere 
accessible from the time when the world was made. You see, therefore, how all things consist by the 
operation of that God who “made the earth by His power, who established the world by His wisdom, and 
stretched out the heaven by His understanding;” not appearing merely, nor approaching, but applying the 
almighty efforts of His mind, His wisdom, His power, His understanding, His word, His Spirit, His might. 
Now these things were not necessary to Him, if He had been perfect by simply appearing and 
approaching. They are, however, His “invisible things,” which, according to the apostle, “are from the 
creation of the world clearly seen by the things that are made;” they are no parts of a nondescript Matter, 
but they are the sensible evidences of Himself. “For who hath known the mind of the Lord,” of which (the 
apostle) exclaims: “O the depth of the riches both of His wisdom and knowledge! how unsearchable are 
His judgments, and His ways past finding out!” Now what clearer truth do these words indicate, than that 
all things were made out of nothing? They are incapable of being found out or investigated, except by God 
alone. Otherwise, if they were traceable or discoverable in Matter, they would be capable of investigation. 
Therefore, in as far as it has become evident that Matter had no prior existence (even from this 
circumstance, that it is impossible for it to have had such an existence as is assigned to it), in so far is it 
proved that all things were made by God out of nothing. It must be admitted, however, that Hermogenes, 
by describing for Matter a condition like his own—irregular, confused, turbulent, of a doubtful and 
precipate and fervid impulse—has displayed a specimen of his own art, and painted his own portrait. 


and sins! 


93. Let us bethink ourselves of the profitableness of right belief. It is profitable to me to know that for my 
sake Christ bore my infirmities, submitted to the affections of my body, that for me, that is to say, for every 
man, He was made sin, and a curse, that for me and in me was He humbled and made subject, that for me 
He is the Lamb, the Vine, the Rock, the Servant, the Son of an handmaid, knowing not the day of 
judgment, for my sake ignorant of the day and the hour. 


94. For how could He, Who hath made days and times, be ignorant of the day? How could He not know 
the day, Who hath declared both the season of Judgment to come, and the cause? A curse, then, He was 
made not in respect of His Godhead, but of His flesh; for it is written: “Cursed is every one that hangeth 
on a tree.” In and after the flesh, therefore, He hung, and for this cause He, Who bore our curses, became 
a curse. He wept that thou, man, mightest not weep long. He endured insult, that thou mightest not grieve 
over the wrong done to thee. 


95. A glorious remedy—to have consolation of Christ! For He bore these things with surpassing patience 
for our sakes—and we forsooth cannot bear them with common patience for the glory of His Name! Who 
may not learn to forgive, when assailed, seeing that Christ, even on the Cross, prayed,—yea, for them that 
persecuted Him? See you not that those weaknesses, as you please to call them, of Christ’s are your 
strength? Why question Him in the matter of remedies for us? His tears wash us, His weeping cleanses us, 
—and there is strength in this doubt, at least, that if you begin to doubt, you will despair. The greater the 
insult, the greater is the gratitude due. 


96. Even in the very hour of mockery and insult, acknowledge His Godhead. He hung upon the Cross, and 
all the elements did Him homage. The sun withdrew his rays, the daylight vanished, darkness came down 
and covered the land, the earth trembled; yet He Who hung there trembled not. What was it that these 
signs betokened, but reverence for the Creator? That He hangs upon the Cross—this, thou Arian, thou 
regardest; that He gives the kingdom of God—this, thou regardest not. That He tasted of death, thou 
readest, but that He also invited the robber into paradise, to this thou givest no heed. Thou dost gaze at 
the women weeping by the tomb, but not upon the angels keeping watch by it. What He said, thou 
readest: what He did, thou dost not read. Thou sayest that the Lord said to the Canaanitish woman: “I am 
not sent, but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” thou dost not say that He did what He was besought 
by her to do. 


97. Thou shouldst hereby understand that His being “sent” means not that He was compelled, at the 
command of another, but that He acted, of free will, according to His own judgment, otherwise thou dost 
accuse Him of despising His Father. For if, according to thine expounding, Christ had come into Jewry, as 
one executing the Father’s commands, to relieve the inhabitants of Jewry, and none besides, and yet 
before that was accomplished, set free the Canaanitish woman’s daughter from her complaint, surely He 
was not only the executor of another’s instruction, but was free to exercise His own judgment. But where 
there is freedom to act as one will, there can be no transgressing the terms of one’s mission. 


98. Fear not that the Son’s act displeased the Father, seeing that the Son Himself saith: “Whatsoever 
things are His good pleasure, I do always,” and “The works that I do, He Himself doeth.” How, then, could 
the Father be displeased with that which He Himself did through the Son? For it is One God, Who, as it is 
written, “hath justified circumcision in consequence of faith, and uncircumcision through faith.” 


99. Read all the Scriptures, mark all diligently, you will then find that Christ so manifested Himself that 
God might be discerned in man. Misunderstand not maliciously the Son’s exultation in the Father, when 
you hear the Father declaring His pleasure in the Son. 


CHAPTER XII 


Do the Catholics or the Arians take the better course to assure themselves of the favour of Christ as their 
Judge? An objection grounded on Ps. cx. 1 is disposed of, it being shown that when the Son is invited by 
the Father to sit at His right hand, no subjection is intended to be signified—nor yet any preferment, in 
that the Son sits at the Father’s right hand. The truth of the Trinity of Persons in God, and of the Unity of 
their Nature, is shown to be proved by the angelic Trisagion. 


100. Howbeit, if our adversaries cannot be turned by kindness, let us summon them before the Judge. To 
what Judge, then, shall we go? Surely to Him Who hath the Judgment. To the Father, then? Nay, but “the 
Father judgeth no man, for He hath given all judgment to the Son.” He hath given, that is to say, not as of 
largess, but in the act of generation. See, then, how unwilling He was that thou shouldst dishonour His 
Son—even so that He gave Him to be thy Judge. 


101. Let us see, then, before the judgment which hath the better cause, thou or I? Surely it is the care ofa 
prudent party to a suit to gain first the favourable regard of the judge. Thou dost honour man,—dost thou 
not honour God? Which of the two, I ask, wins the favour of the magistrate—respect or contempt? 
Suppose that I am in error—as I certainly am not: is Christ displeased with the honour shown Him? We 
are all sinners—who, then, will deserve forgiveness, he who renders worship, or he who displays 


insolence? 


102. If reasoning move thee not, at least let the plain aspect of the judgment move thee! Raise thine eyes 
to the Judge, see Who it is that is seated, with Whom He is seated, and where. Christ sitteth at the right 
hand of the Father. If with thine eyes thou canst not perceive this, hear the words of the prophet: “The 
Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on My right hand.” The Son, therefore, sitteth at the right hand of the 
Father. Tell me now, thou who holdest that the things of God are to be judged of from the things of this 
world—say whether thou thinkest Him Who sits at the right hand to be lower? Is it any dishonour to the 
Father that He sits at the Son’s left hand? The Father honours the Son, and thou makest it to be insult! 
The Father would have this invitation to be a sign of love and esteem, and thou wouldst make it an 
overlord’s command! Christ hath risen from the dead, and sitteth at the right hand of God. 


103. “But,” you object, “the Father said.” Good, hear now a passage where the Father doth not speak, and 
the Son prophesies: “Hereafter ye shall see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power.” This He 
said with regard to taking back to Himself His body—to Him the Father said: “Sit Thou at My right hand.” 
If indeed you ask of the eternal abode of the Godhead, He said—when Pilate asked Him whether He were 
the King of the Jews—”For this I was born.” And so indeed the Apostle shows that it is good for us to 
believe that Christ sitteth at the right hand of God, not by command, nor of any boon, but as God’s most 
dearly beloved Son. For it is written for you: “Seek the things that are above, where Christ is, sitting at 
the right hand of God; savour the things that are above.” This is to savour the things that be above—to 
believe that Christ, in His sitting, does not obey as one who receives a command, but is honoured as the 
well-beloved Son. It is with regard, then, to Christ’s Body that the Father saith: “Sit Thou at My right 
hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool.” 


104. If, again, you seek to pervert the sense of these words, “I will make Thine enemies Thy footstool,” I 
answer that the Father also bringeth to the Son such as the Son raiseth up and quickeneth. For “No man,” 
saith Christ, “can come to Me, except the Father, Which hath sent Me, draw him, and I will raise him up at 
the last day.” And you say that the Son of God is subject by reason of weakness—the Son, to Whom the 
Father bringeth men that He may raise them up in the last day. Seemeth this in your eyes to be subjection, 
I pray you, where the kingdom is prepared for the Father, and the Father bringeth to the Son and there is 
no place for perversion of words, since the Son giveth the kingdom to the Father, and none is preferred 
before Him? For inasmuch as the Father rendereth to the Son, and the Son, again, to the Father, here are 
plain proofs of love and regard: seeing that They so render, the One to the Other, that neither He Who 
receiveth obtaineth as it were what was another’s, nor He That rendereth loseth. 


105. Moreover, the sitting at the right hand is no preferment, nor doth that at the left hand betoken 
dishonour, for there are no degrees in the Godhead, Which is bound by no limits of space or time, which 
are the weights and measures of our puny human minds. There is no difference of love, nothing that 
divideth the Unity. 


106. But wherefore roam so far afield? Thou hast looked upon all around thee, thou hast seen the Judge, 
thou hast remarked the angels proclaiming Him. They praise, and thou revilest Him! Dominations and 
powers fall down before Him—thou speakest evil of His Name! All His Saints adore Him, but the Son of 
God adores not, nor the Holy Spirit. The seraphim say: “Holy, Holy, Holy!” 


107. What meaneth this threefold utterance of the same name “Holy”? If thrice repeated, why is it but one 
act of praise? If one act of praise, why a threefold repetition? Why the threefold repetition, unless that the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit are one in holiness? The seraph spake the name, not once, lest he 
should exclude the Son; not twice, lest he should pass by the Holy Spirit; not four times, lest he should 
conjoin created beings [in the praise of the Creator]. Furthermore, to show that the Godhead of the 
Trinity is One, he, after the threefold “Holy,” added in the singular number “the Lord God of Sabaoth.” 
Holy, therefore, is the Father, holy the Son, holy likewise the Spirit of God, and therefore is the Trinity 
adored, but adores not, and is praised, but praises not. As for me, I will rather believe as the seraphim, 
and adore after the manner of all the principalities and powers of heaven. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The wicked and dishonourable opinions held by Arians, Sabellians, and Manichaeans as concerning their 
Judge are shortly refuted. Christ’s remonstrances regarding the rest of His adversaries being set forth, St. 
Ambrose expresses a hope of milder judgment for himself. 


108. Let us proceed, then, with your accusations, and see how you gain the favour of your Judge. Speak 
now, speak, I say, and tell Him: “I consider Thee, O Christ, to be unlike Thy Father;” and He will answer: 
“Mark, if thou canst, mark, I say, and tell Me wherein thou holdest Me to differ.” 


109. Say again: “I judge Thee to be a created being;” and Christ will reply: “If the witness of two men is 
true, oughtest thou not to have believed both Me and My Father, Who hath called Me His Son?” 


110. Then you will say: “I deny Thy [perfect] goodness;” and He will answer: “Be it unto thee according to 
thy faith; so will I not be good to thee.” 


111. “That Thou art Almighty, I hold not;” and He will answer, in turn: “Then can I not forgive thee thy 
sins.” 


112. “Thou art a subject being.” Whereto He will reply: “Why, then, dost thou seek freedom and pardon of 
Him Whom thou thinkest to be subject as a slave?” 


113. I see your accusation halt here. I press you not, forasmuch as I myself know my own sins. I grudge 
you not pardon, for I myself would obtain indulgence, but I would know the object of your prayers. Look, 
then, whilst I recite before the Judge your desires. I betray not your sins, but look to behold your prayers 
and wishes set forth in their order. 


114. Speak, therefore, those desires, which all alike would have granted to them. “Lord, make me in the 
image of God.” Whereto He will answer: “In what image? The image which thou hast denied?” 


115. “Make me incorruptible.” Surely His reply will be: “How can I make thee incorruptible, I, Whom thou 
callest a created being, and so wouldst make out to be corruptible? The dead shall rise purified from 
corruption—dost thou call Him corruptible Whom thou seest to be God?” 


116. “Be good to me.” “Why dost thou ask what thou hast denied [to Me]? I would have had thee to be 
good, and I said Be ye holy, for I Myself am holy,’ and thou settest thyself to deny that I am good? Dost 
thou then look for forgiveness of sins? Nay, none can forgive sins, but God alone. Seeing, then, that to 
thee I am not the true and only God, I cannot by any means forgive thee thy sins.” 


117. Thus let the followers of Arius and Photinus speak. “I deny Thy Godhead.” To whom the Lord will 
make answer: “The fool hath said in his heart: There is no God’ Of whom, think you, is this said?—of Jew 
or Gentile, or of the devil. Whosoever he be of whom it is said, O disciple of Photinus, he is more to be 
borne with, who held his peace; thou, nevertheless, hast dared to lift up thy voice to utter it, that thou 
mightest be proved more foolish than the fool. Thou deniest My Godhead, whereas I said, Ye are gods, and 
ye are all the children of the Most Highest?’ And thou deniest Him to be God, Whose godlike works thou 
seest around thee.” 


118. Let the Sabellian speak in his turn. “I consider Thee, by Thyself, to be at once Father and Son and 
Holy Spirit.” To whom the Lord: “Thou hearest neither the Father nor the Son. Is there any doubt on this 
matter? The Scripture itself teaches thee that it is the Father Who giveth over the judgment, and the Son 
Who judges. Thou hast not given ear to My words: I am not alone, but I and the Father, Who sent Me.’“” 


119. Now let the Manichaean have his word. “I hold that the devil is the creator of our flesh.” The Lord 
will answer him: “What, then, doest thou in the heavenly places? Depart, go thy way to thy creator. My 
will is that they be with Me, whom my Father hath given Me.’ Thou, Manichaean, holdest thyself for a 
creature of the devil; hasten, then, to his abode, the place of fire and brimstone, where the fire thereof is 
not quenched, lest ever the punishment have an end.” 


120. I set aside other heretical—not persons, but portents. What manner of judgment awaits them, what 
shall be the form of their sentence? To all these He will, indeed, reply, rather in sorrow than in anger: “O 
My people, what have I done unto thee, wherein have I vexed thee? Did I not bring thee up out of Egypt, 
and lead thee out of the house of bondage into liberty?” 


121. But it is not enough to have brought us out of Egypt into freedom, and to have saved us from the 
house of bondage: a greater boon than this, Thou hast given Thyself for us. Thou wilt say then: “Have I 
not borne all your sufferings? Have I not given My Body for you? Have I not sought death, which had no 
part in My Godhead, but was necessary for your redemption? Are these the thanks I am to receive? Is it 
this that My Blood hath gained, even as I spake in times past by the mouth of the prophet: What profit is 
there in My Blood, for that I have gone down to corruption?’ Is this the profit, that you should wickedly 
deny Me—you, for whom I endured those things?” 


122. As for me, Lord Jesu, though I am conscious within myself of great sin, yet will I say: “I have not 
denied Thee; Thou mayest pardon the infirmity of my flesh. My transgression I confess; my sin I deny not. 
If Thou wilt Thou canst make me clean. For this saying, the leper obtained his request. Enter not, I pray, 
into judgment with Thy servant. I ask, not that Thou mayest judge, but that Thou mayest forgive.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


The sentence of the Judge is set forth, the counterpleas of the opposers are considered, and the finality of 
the sentence, from which there is no appeal, proved. 


123. What verdict do we look for from Christ? That do I know. Do I say, what verdict will He give? Nay, He 
hath already pronounced sentence. We have it in our hands. “Let all,” saith He, “honour the Son, even as 
they honour the Father. He that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father, Who hath sent Him.” 


124. If the sentence please you not, appeal to the Father, cancel the judgment that the Father hath given. 


Say that He hath a Son Who is unlike Him. He will reply: “Then have I lied, I, Who said to the Son, Let us 
make man in Our image and likeness.’” 


125. Tell the Father that He hath created the Son, and He will answer: “Why, then, hast thou worshipped 
One Whom thou thoughtest to be a created being?” 


126. Tell Him that He hath begotten a Son Who is inferior to Himself, and He will reply: “Compare Us, and 
let Us see.” 


127. Tell Him that you owed no credence to the Son, whereto He will answer: “Did I not say to thee, This 
is My well-beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased: hear ye Him’?” What mean these words “hear ye 
Him,” if not “Hear Him when He saith: All things that the Father hath are Mine’“? This did the apostles 
hear, even as it is written: “And they fell upon their faces, and were greatly afraid.” If they who confessed 
Him fell to the earth, what shall they do who have denied Him? But Jesus laid His hand upon His apostles, 
and raised them up—you He will suffer to lie prone, that ye may see not the glory ye have denied. 


128. Let us look to it, then, forasmuch as whom the Son condemneth, the Father condemneth also, and 
therefore let us honour the Son, even as we honour the Father, that by the Son we may be able to come to 
the Father. 


CHAPTER XV 


St. Ambrose deprecates any praise of his own merits: in any case, the Faith is sufficiently defended by the 
authoritative support of holy Scripture, to whose voice the Arians, stubborn as the Jews, are deaf. He 
prays that they may be moved to love the truth; meanwhile, they are to be avoided, as heretics and 
enemies of Christ. 


129. These arguments, your Majesty, I have set forth, briefly and summarily, in the rough, rather than in 
any form of full explanation and exact order. If indeed the Arians regard them as imperfect and 
unfinished, I indeed confess that they are scarce even begun; if they think that there be any still to be 
brought forward, I allow that there be well-nigh all; for whereas the unbelievers are in uttermost need of 
arguments, the faithful have enough and to spare. Indeed, Peter’s single confession was abundant to 
warrant faith in Christ: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God;” for it is enough to know His 
Divine Generation, without division or diminution, being neither derivation nor creation. 


130. This, indeed, is declared in the books of Holy Writ, one and all, and yet is still doubted by 
misbelievers: “For,” as it is written, “the heart of this people is become gross, and with their ears they 
have been dull of hearing, and their eyes have they darkened, lest ever they should see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and understand in their heart.” For, like the Jews, the Arians’ wont is to stop 
their ears, or make an uproar, as often as the Word of salvation is heard. 


131. And what wonder, if unbelievers doubt the word of man, when they refuse to believe the Word of 
God? The Son of God, as you will find it written in the Gospel, said: “Father, glorify Thy Name,” and from 
heaven was heard the voice of the Father, saying: “I have both glorified it, and again will glorify.” These 
words the unbelievers heard, but believed not. The Son spake, the Father answered, and the Jews said: “A 
peal of thunder answered Him;” others said: “An angel spake to Him.” 


132. Paul, moreover, as it is written in the Acts of the Apostles, when by the Voice of Christ he received 
the call of grace, several companions journeying with him at the same time, alone said that he had heard 
Christ’s Voice. Thus, your sacred Majesty, he who believes, hears—and he hears, that he may believe, 
whilst he who believes not, hears not, nay, he will not, he cannot hear, lest he should believe! 


133. As for me, indeed, would that they might have a will to hear, that they might believe—to hear with 
true love and meekness, as men seeking what is true, and not assailing all truth. For it is written that we 
pay no heed to “endless fables and genealogies, which do rather raise disputes than set forward the godly 
edification, which is in faith. But the aim of the charge is love from a pure heart, and a good conscience, 
and faith unfeigned, whence some have erred and betaken themselves to empty babbling, desirous of 
being teachers of the law, without understanding the words they say, nor the things whereof they speak 
with assurance.” In another place also the same Apostle saith: “But foolish and ignorant questionings do 
thou avoid.” 


134. Such men, who sow disputes—that is to say, heretics—the Apostle bids us leave alone. Of them he 
says in yet another place, that “certain shall depart from the faith, giving heed to deceitful spirits, and the 
doctrines of devils.” 


135. John, likewise, saith that heretics are Antichrists, plainly marking out the Arians. For this [Arian] 
heresy began to be after all other heresies, and hath gathered the poisons of all. As it is written of the 
Antichrist, that “he opened his mouth to blasphemy against God, to blaspheme His Name, and to make 
war with His saints,” so do they also dishonour the Son of God, and His martyrs have they not spared. 
Moreover, that which perchance Antichrist will not do, they have falsified the holy Scriptures. And thus he 


who saith that Jesus is not the Christ, the same is Antichrist; he who denies the Saviour of the world, 
denies Jesus; he who denies the Son, denies the Father also, for it is written; “Every one which denieth the 
Son, denieth the Father likewise.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


St. Ambrose assures Gratian of victory, declaring that it has been foretold in the prophecies of Ezekiel. 
This hope is further stayed upon the emperor’s piety, the former disasters being the punishment of 
Eastern heresy. The book closes with a prayer to God, that He will now show His mercy, and save the 
army, the land, and the sovereign of the faithful. 


136. I must no further detain your Majesty, in this season of preparation for war, and the achievement of 
victory over the Barbarians. Go forth, sheltered, indeed, under the shield of faith, and girt with the sword 
of the Spirit; go forth to the victory, promised of old time, and foretold in oracles given by God. 


137. For Ezekiel, in those far-off days, already prophesied the minishing of our people, and the Gothic 
wars, saying: “Prophesy, therefore, Son of Man, and say: O Gog, thus saith the Lord—Shalt thou not, in 
that day when My people Israel shall be established to dwell in peace, rise up and come forth from thy 
place, from the far north, and many nations with thee, all riders upon horses, a great and mighty 
gathering, and the valour of many hosts? Yea, go up against my people Israel, as clouds to cover the land, 
in the last days.” 


138. That Gog is the Goth, whose coming forth we have already seen, and over whom victory in days to 
come is promised, according to the word of the Lord: “And they shall spoil them, who had been their 
despoilers, and plunder them, who had carried off their goods for a prey, saith the Lord. And it shall be in 
that day, that I will give to Gog”—that is, to the Goths—”a place that is famous, for Israel an high-heaped 
tomb of many men, of men who have made their way to the sea, and it shall reach round about, and close 
the mouth of the valley, and there [the house of Israel shall] overthrow Gog and all his multitude, and it 
shall be called the valley of the multitude of Gog: and the house of Israel shall overwhelm them, that the 
land may be cleansed.” 


139. Nor, furthermore, may we doubt, your sacred Majesty, that we, who have undertaken the contest 
with alien unbelief, shall enjoy the aid of the Catholic Faith that is strong in you. Plainly indeed the reason 
of God’s wrath has been already made manifest, so that belief in the Roman Empire was first overthrown, 
where faith in God gave way. 


140. No desire have I to recount the deaths, tortures, and banishments of confessors, the offices of the 
faithful made into presents for traitors. Have we not heard, from all along the border,—from Thrace, and 
through Dacia by the river, Moesia, and all Valeria of the Pannonians,—a mingled tumult of blasphemers 
preaching and barbarians invading? What profit could neighbours so bloodthirsty bring us, or how could 
the Roman State be safe with such defenders? 


141. Enough, yea, more than enough, Almighty God, have we now atoned for the deaths of confessors, the 
banishment of priests, and the guilt of wickedness so overweening, by our own blood, our own banishment 
—sufficiently plain is it that they, who have broken faith, cannot be safe. Turn again, O Lord, and set up 
the banners of Thy faith. 


142. No military eagles, no flight of birds, here lead the van of our army, but Thy Name, Lord Jesus, and 
Thy worship. This is no land of unbelievers, but the land whose custom it is to send forth confessors— 
Italy; Italy, ofttimes tempted, but never drawn away; Italy, which your Majesty hath long defended, and 
now again rescued from the barbarian. No wavering mind in our emperor, but faith firm fixed. 


143. Show forth now a plain sign of Thy Majesty, that he who believes Thee to be the true Lord of Hosts, 
and Captain of the armies of heaven; he who believes that Thou art the true Power and Wisdom of God, no 
being of time nor of creation, but even as it is written, the eternal Power and Divinity of God, may, upheld 
by the aid of thy Might Supreme, win the prize of victory for his Faith. 


Book III 


CHAPTER I 


Statement of the reasons wherefore the matters, treated of shortly in the two former, are dealt with more 
at length in the three later books. Defence of the employment of fables, which is supported by the 
example of Holy Writ, wherein are found various figures of poetic fable, in particular the Sirens, which are 
figures of sensual pleasures, and which Christians ought to be taught to avoid, by the words of Paul and 
the deeds of Christ. 


1. Forasmuch as your most gracious Majesty had laid command upon me to write for your own instruction 
some treatise concerning the Faith, and had yourself called me to your presence and encouraged my 
timidity, I, being as one on the eve of battle, composed but two books only, for the pointing out of certain 
ways and paths by which our faith progresses. 


2. Seeing, however, that certain malicious minds, bent on sowing disputes, have not yet exhausted the 
force of their assaults, whilst your gracious Majesty’s pious anxiety calls me to further labours, inasmuch 
as you desire to try in more things him whom you have proved in a few, I am resolved to deal somewhat 
more particularly with the matters whereof I have already treated in a few words, lest it should be 
thought, not that I have advanced those propositions in quietness and confidence, but that I, having 
asserted them, doubted and so abandoned their defence. 


3. Again, seeing that we spoke of the Hydra and Scylla (I. vi. 46), and brought them in by way of 
comparison, to show how we must beware, whether of the ever-renewed outgrowths of infidelity, or the ill- 
omened shipwrecks made upon its shallows, if any one holds that such embellishments of an argument, 
borrowed from the romances of poets, are unlawful, and, from lack of opportunity to speak evil of my 
faith, assails something in my language, then let him know that not only phrases but complete verses of 
poetry have been woven into the text of Holy Writ. 


4. Whence, for instance, came that verse, “His offspring truly are we,” whereof Paul, by prophetic 
experience, taught, makes use? The course of prophetic speech avoids neither the Giants nor the Valley of 
the Titans, and Isaiah spake of sirens and the daughters of ostriches. Jeremiah also hath prophesied 
concerning Babylon, that the daughters of sirens shall dwell therein, in order to show that the snares of 
Babylon, that is, of the tumult of this world, are to be likened to stories of old-time lust, that seemed upon 
this life’s rocky shores to sing some tuneful song, but deadly withal, to catch the souls of youth,—which 
the Greek poet himself tells us that the wise man escaped through being bound, as it were, in the chains 
of his own prudence. So hard a thing, before Christ’s coming, was it esteemed, even for the stronger, to 
save themselves from the deceitful shows and allurements of pleasure. 


5. But if the poet judged the enticement of worldly pleasure and licence destructive of men’s minds and a 
sure cause of shipwreck, what ought we to think, for whom it hath been written: “Train not the flesh in 
concupiscence”? And again: “I chastise my body and bring it into servitude, lest whilst I preach to others, 
I myself become a castaway.” 


6. Truly, Christ won salvation for us, not by luxury but by fasting. Moreover, it was not to obtain favour for 
Himself, but to instruct us, that He fasted. Nor yet did He hunger because He was overcome by the 
weakness of the body, but by His hunger He proved that He had verily taken upon Himself a body; that so 
He might teach us that He had taken not only our body, but also the weaknesses of that body, even as it is 
written: “Surely He hath taken our infirmities and borne our sicknesses.” 


CHAPTER II 


The incidents properly affecting the body which Christ for our sake took upon Him are not to be 
accounted to His Godhead, in respect whereof He is the Most Highest. To deny which is to say that the 
Father was incarnate. When we read that God is one, and that there is none other beside Him, or that He 
alone has immortality, this must be understood as true of Christ also, not only to avoid the sinful heresy 
above-mentioned (Patripassianism), but also because the activity of the Father and the Son is declared to 
be one and the same. 


7. It was a bodily weakness, then, that is to say, a weakness of ours, that He hungered; when He wept, and 
was sorrowful even unto death, it was of our nature. Why ascribe the properties and incidents of our 
nature to the Godhead? That He was even, as we are told, “made,” is a property of a body. Thus, indeed, 
we read: “Sion our mother shall say: He is a man,’ and in her He was made man, and the Most High 


Himself laid her foundations.” “He was made man,” mark you, not “He was made God.” 


8. But what is He Who is at once the Most High and man, what but “the Mediator between God and man, 
the man Christ Jesus Who gave Himself as a ransom for us”? This place indeed refers properly to His 
Incarnation, for our redemption was made by His Blood, our pardon comes through His Power, our life is 
secured through His Grace. He gives as the Most High, He prays as man. The one is the office of the 
Creator, the other of a Redeemer. Be the gifts as distinct as they may, yet the Giver is one, for it was fitting 
that our Maker should be our Redeemer. 


9. Who indeed can deny that we have plain evidence that Christ is the Most High? He who knows 
otherwise makes the sacrament of Incarnation to be the work of God the Father. But that Christ is the 
Most High is removed beyond doubt by what Scripture hath said in another place, concerning the mystery 
of the Passion: “The Most High sent forth His Voice, and the earth was shaken.” And in the Gospel you 
may read: “And thou, child, shalt be called the Prophet of the Highest; for thou shalt go before the face of 
the Lord, to prepare His ways.” Who is “the Highest”? The Son of God. He, then, Who is the Most High 
God is Christ. 


10. Again, whilst God is everywhere said to be One God, the Son of God is not separated from this Unity. 
For He Who is the Most High is alone, as it is written: “And let them know that Thy Name is the Lord: 
Thou alone art Most High over all the earth.” 


11. And so the adversaries’ injurious conclusion is rejected with contempt and disgrace, which they drew 
from the Scripture speaking of God: “Who alone hath immortality and dwelleth in light unapproachable;” 
for these words are written of God, which Name belongs equally to Father and to Son. 


12. If, indeed, wheresoever they read the Name of God, they deny that there is any thought of the Son [as 
well as the Father], they blaspheme, inasmuch as they deny the Son’s Divine Sovereignty, and they shall 
appear as though they shared the sinful error of the Sabellians in teaching the Incarnation of the Father. 
Let them, indeed explain how they can fail to interpret in a sense blasphemous to the Father the words of 
the Apostle: “In Whom ye did also rise again, by faith in the working of God, Who raised Him from the 
dead.” Let them also take warning from what follows of what they are running upon—for this is what 
comes after: “And though ye were dead in your sins and the uncircumcision of your flesh, He quickened us 
with Him, pardoning us all our offences, blotting out the handwriting of the Ordinance, which was 
opposed to us, and removed it from our midst, nailing it to His Cross, divesting Himself of the flesh.” 


13. We are not, then, to suppose that the Father Who raised the flesh is alone [God]; nor, again, are we to 
suppose the like of the Son, Whose Body was raised again. He Who raised, did surely also quicken; and He 
who quickened, also pardoned sins; He who pardoned sins, also blotted out the handwriting; He Who 
blotted out the handwriting, also nailed it to the Cross: He who nailed it to the Cross, divested Himself of 
the flesh. But it was not the Father Who divested Himself of the flesh; for not the Father, but, as we read, 
the Word was made flesh. You see, then, that the Arians, in dividing the Father from the Son, run into 
danger of saying that the Father endured the Passion. 


14. We, however, can easily show that the words treat of the Son’s action, for the Son Himself indeed 
raised His own Body again, as He Himself said: “Destroy this Temple, and in three days I will raise it 
again.” And He Himself quickens us together with His Body: “For as the Father raiseth the dead and 
quickeneth them, so also the Son quickeneth Whom He will.” And He Himself hath granted forgiveness for 
sins, saying, “Thy sins be forgiven thee.” He too hath nailed the handwriting of the record to His Cross, in 
that He was crucified, and suffered in the body. Nor did any divest Himself of the flesh, save the Son of 
God, Who invested Himself therewith. He, therefore, Who hath achieved the work of our resurrection is 
plainly pointed out to be very God. 


CHAPTER III 


That the Father and the Son must not be divided is proved by the words of the Apostle, seeing that it is 
befitting to the Son that He should be blessed, only Potentate, and immortal, by nature, that is, and not by 
grace, as even the angels themselves are immortal, and that He should dwell in the unapproachable light. 
How it is that the Father and the Son are alike and equally said to be “alone.” 


15. When, therefore, you read the Name “God,” separate neither Father nor Son, for the Godhead of the 
Father and the Son is one and the same, and therefore separate them not, when you read the words 
“blessed and only Potentate,” for the words are spoken of God, even as you may read: “I charge thee 
before God, Who quickeneth all things.” Christ also indeed doth quicken, and therefore the Name of God 
is meetly given both to the Father and to the Son, inasmuch as the effect of their activity is in agreement. 
Let us go on to the words following: “I charge thee,” he says, “before God, Who quickeneth all things, and 
Jesus Christ.” 


16. The Word is in God, even as it is written: “In God will I praise His Word.” In God is His Eternal Power, 
even Jesus; in [speaking of] God, therefore, the Apostle hath witnessed to the unity of the Godhead, whilst 
by the Name of Christ he hath witnessed to the sacrament of the Incarnation. 


17. Furthermore, to show that he hath spoken of the Incarnation of Christ, he added: “Who bore witness 
under Pontius Pilate with the good confession,” [I charge thee] “keep undefiled the commandment, until 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, Which in His own good time the blessed and only Potentate shall 
manifest, the King of kings and Lord of lords, Who alone hath immortality, and dwelleth in light 
unapproachable, Whom no man hath seen, nor can see.” Those words, then, are written with regard to 
God, of which Name the dignity and truth are common to [both the Father and] the Son. 


18. Why, then, should there be no thought of the Son in this place, seeing that all these things hold good 
of the Son also? If they do not so, then deny His Godhead, and so mayest thou deny what is proper to be 
said of God. His Blessedness cannot be denied, Who bestows blessings, for “Blessed are they whose 
iniquities are forgiven.” He cannot but be called “Blessed,” Who hath given us wholesome teaching, even 
as it is written: “Which is according to the Gospel of the beauty of the Blessed God.” His Power cannot be 
denied, of Whom the Father saith: “I have laid help upon One that is mighty.” And who dare refuse to 
acknowledge Him to be immortal, when He Himself hath made others also immortal, as it is written of the 
Wisdom of God: “By her shall I possess immortality.” 


19. But the immortality of His Nature is one thing, that of ours is another. Things perishable are not to be 
compared to things divine. The Godhead is the one only Substance that death cannot touch, and therefore 
it is that the Apostle, though knowing both the [human] soul and angels to be immortal, declared that God 
only had immortality. In truth, even the soul may die: “The soul that sinneth, it shall die,” and an angel is 
not absolutely immortal, his immortality depending on the will of the Creator. 


20. Do not hastily reject this, because Gabriel dies not, nor Raphael, nor Uriel. Even in their nature there 
is a capacity of sin, though not one of improvement by discipline, for every reasonable creature is exposed 
to influences from without itself, and liable to judgment. It is on the influences which work upon us that 
the award of judgment, and corruption, or advance to perfection, do depend, and therefore Ecclesiastes 
saith: “For God shall bring all His work to judgment.” Every creature, then, has within it the possibility of 
corruption and death, even though it do not [at present] die or commit sin; nor, if in anything it deliver not 
itself over to sin, hath it this boon of its immortal nature, but of discipline or of grace. Immortality, then, 
that is of a gift is one thing: immortality without the possibility of change is another. 


21. Do we deny the immortality of Christ’s Godhead, because He tasted death for all in the flesh? Then is 
Gabriel better than Christ, for Gabriel never died, but Christ gave up the ghost. But the servant is not 
above his lord, and we must discern the weakness of flesh from the eternity of Godhead. Christ’s Death 
had its source in the flesh, immortality is of the nature of Christ’s sovereignty. But if the Godhead brought 
it to pass that the flesh saw not corruption, the flesh being surely by nature liable to corruption, how 
could the Godhead itself have died? 


22. And how is it that the Son dwelleth not in light unapproachable, if He is in the bosom of the Father, if 
the Father is Light, and the Son also is Light, because God is Light? Or, if we suppose some other light, 
beside the Light of the Godhead, to be the unapproachable Light, is, then, this Light better than the 
Father, so that He is not in that Light, Who, as it is written, is both with the Father and in the Father? Let 
men, therefore, not exclude the thought of the Son, when they read only of “God”—and let them not 
exclude that of the Father, when they read of “the Son” only. 


23. On earth, the Son is not without the Father, and thou thinkest that the Father is without the Son in 
heaven? The Son is in the flesh—(when I say “He is in the flesh” or “He is on earth,” I speak as though we 
lived in the days whose story is in the Gospel, for now we no longer know Christ “after the flesh” )—He is 
in the flesh, and He is not alone, as it is written: “And I am not alone, because the Father is with Me,” and 
think you that the Father dwells alone in the Light? 


24. Lest you should regard this argument as mere speculation take this sentence of authority. “No man,” 
saith the Scripture, “hath seen God at any time, save the Only-begotten Son, Who is in the bosom of the 
Father; He hath revealed Him.” How can the Father be in solitude, if the Son be in the bosom of the 
Father? How doth the Son reveal Him, Whom He seeth not? The Father, then, exists not alone. 


25. Observe now what the “solitude” of the Father and of the Son is. The Father is alone, because there is 
no other Father; the Son is alone, because there is no other Son; God is alone, because the Godhead of the 
Trinity is One. 


CHAPTER IV 


We are told that Christ was only “made” so far as regards the flesh. For the redemption of mankind He 
needed no means of aid, even as He needed none in order to His Resurrection, whereas others, in order to 
raise the dead, had need of recourse to prayer. Even when Christ prayed, the prayer was offered by Him 
in His capacity as human; whilst He must be accounted divine from the fact that He commanded (that 
such and such things should be done). On this point the devil’s testimony is truer than the Arians’ 
arguments. The discussion concludes with an explanation of the reason why the title of “mighty” is given 
to the Son of Man. 


26. It is now sufficiently made plain that the Father is not God in solitude, without the Son, and that the 
Son cannot be thought of as God alone, without the Father, for it is in respect of His flesh that we read 
that the Son of God was “made,” not in respect of His generation from God the Father. 


27. Indeed, in what sense He was “made” He has declared by the mouth of the holy patriarch, saying: 
“For My soul is filled with sorrow to overflowing, and My life hath drawn near unto hell. I have been 
counted with them that go down into the pit; I have been made as a man free, without help, amongst the 
dead.” Here, then, we read: “I have been made as a man,” not “I have been made as God;” and again: “My 
soul overfloweth with sorrows.” “My soul,” mark you, not “My Godhead.” He was “made” in so far as that 
was concerned wherein He was due to hell, wherein He was reckoned with others, for the Godhead 
admits of no likeness which may be ground for classing it with others. Yet mark how the majesty of 
Godhead shows itself in Christ, even in that flesh which was appointed to death. Although He was “made” 
as a man, and “made” as flesh, yet He was made free amongst the dead, “free, without help.” 


28. But how can the Son say here that He was without help, when it has already been said: “I have laid 
help upon One that is mighty”? Distinguish here also the two natures present. The flesh hath need of help, 
the Godhead hath no need. He is free, then, because the chains of death had no hold upon Him. He was 
not made prisoner by the powers of darkness, it is He Who exerted power amongst them. He is “without 
help,” because He Himself, the Lord, hath by no office of messenger or ambassador, but by His own might, 
saved His people. How could He, Who raised others to life, require any help in order to raise His own 
body? 


29. And though men also have raised the dead, still they did this not of their own power, but in the Name 
of Christ. To ask is one thing, to command is another; to obtain is different from bestowing. 


30. Elijah, then, raised the dead, but he prayed—he did not command. Elisha raised one to life after laying 
himself upon the dead body, in accordance with its posture; and, again, the very contact of Elisha’s corpse 
gave life to the dead, that the prophet might foreshow the coming of Him, Who, being sent in the likeness 
of sinful flesh, should, even after His burial, raise the dead to life. 


31. Peter, again, when he healed Aeneas, said: “In the Name of Jesus of Nazareth, rise and walk.” Not in 
his own name, but in the Name of Christ. But “rise” is a command; on the other hand, it is an instance of 
confidence in one’s right, not an arrogant claim to power, and the authority of the command stood in the 
effective influence of the Name, not in its own might. What answer, then, make the Arians? Peter 
commands in the Name of Christ,—this on the one hand: on the other, they will have it that the Son of God 
did not command, but requested. 


32. We read, they objected, of His uttering a prayer. But take note of the difference. He prays as Son of 
Man, He commands as Son of God. Will you not ascribe unto the Son of God what even the devil has 
ascribed? Will you accuse yourselves of greater wickedness than Satan’s? The devil saith: “If Thou be the 
Son of God, command this stone that it become bread.” Satan saith “command,” you say “entreat.” The 
devil believes that, at the word of God’s Son, the nature of an elementary substance may be exchanged for 
that of a composite one; you think that, unless the Son of God prefers a request, even His Will cannot be 
done. Again, the devil thinks that the Son of God is to be esteemed from His power, you that He is to be 
esteemed from His infirmity. The devil’s temptations are more tolerable than the Arians’ disputings. 


33. Let us not, then, be troubled if we find the Son of Man entitled “mighty” in one place, and yet in 
another, that the Lord of glory was crucified. What might is greater than sovereignty over the powers of 
heaven? But this was in the hands of Him Who ruled over thrones, principalities, angels; for, although He 
was amongst the wild beasts, as it is written, yet angels ministered to Him, that you may perceive the 
difference between what is proper to the Incarnation, and what is proper to Sovereignty. So far as His 
flesh is concerned, then, He endures the assault of wild beasts; in regard of His Godhead, He is adored by 
angels. 


34. We have learnt, then, that He was made man, and that His being made must be referred to His 
manhood. Furthermore, in another passage of Scripture, you may read: “Who was made for Him of the 
seed of David,” that is to say, in respect of the flesh He was “made” of the seed of David, but He was God 
begotten of God before the worlds. 


CHAPTER V 


Passages brought forward from Scripture to show that “made” does not always mean the same as 
“created;” whence it is concluded that the letter of Holy Writ should not be made the ground of captious 
arguments, after the manner of the Jews, who, however, are shown to be not so bad as the heretics, and 
thus the principle already set forth is confirmed anew. 


35. At the same time, becoming does not always imply creation; for we read: “Lord, Thou art become our 
refuge,” and “Thou hast become my salvation.” Plainly, here is no statement of the fact or purpose of a 
creation, but God is said to have become my “refuge” and have turned to my “salvation,” even as the 
Apostle hath said: “Who became for us Wisdom from God, and Righteousness, and Sanctification, and 


Redemption,” that is, that Christ was “made” for us, of the Father, not created. Again, the writer has 
explained in the sequel in what sense he says that Christ was made Wisdom for us: “But we preach the 
Wisdom of God in doctrine of mystery, which Wisdom is hidden, foreordained by God before the existence 
of the world for our glory, and which none of the princes of this world knew, for had they known they 
would never have crucified the Lord of glory.” When the mystery of the Passion is set forth, surely there is 
no speaking of an eternal process of generation. 


36. The Lord’s Cross, then, is my wisdom; the Lord’s Death my redemption; for we are redeemed with His 
precious blood, as the Apostle Peter hath said. With His blood, then, as man, the Lord redeemed us, Who 
also, as God, hath forgiven sins. 


37. Let us not, therefore, lay snares as it were in words, and eagerly seek out entanglements therein; let 
us not, because misbelievers make out the written word to mean that it means not, set forth only what this 
letter bears on the face of it, instead of the underlying sense. This way went the Jews to destruction, 
despising the deep-hidden meaning, and following only after the bare form of the word, for “the letter 
killeth, but the Spirit maketh alive.” 


38. And yet, of these two grievous impieties, to ascribe to the Godhead what is true only of manhood is 
perchance more detestable than to attribute to spirit what belongs only to letter. The Jews feared to 
believe in manhood taken up into God, and therefore have lost the grace of redemption, because they 
reject that on which salvation depends; the Arians degrade the majesty of Godhead to the weakness of 
humanity. Detestable as are the Jews, who crucified the Lord’s flesh, more detestable still do I hold them 
who have believed that the Godhead of Christ was nailed to the Cross. So one who ofttimes had dealings 
with Jews said: “An heretic avoid, after once reproving him” 


39. Nor, again, are these men careful to avoid doing dishonour to the Father, in their impious application 
of the fact, that Christ was “made” Wisdom for us, to His incomprehensible generation, that transcends all 
limits and divisions of time; for, leaving it out of account that dishonour done to the Son is an insult to the 
Father, they do even carry their blasphemy in assault upon the Father, of Whom it is written: “Let God be 
made truthful, but every man a liar.” If indeed they think that the Son is spoken of, they do not foreclose 
against His generation, but in that they rest on the authority of this text they do confess that which they 
reject, namely, that Christ is God, and true God. 


40. It would be a lengthy matter were I to pass in review each several place where we read of His being 
“made,” not indeed by nature, but by way of gracious dispensation. Moses, for example, saith: “Thou art 
made my Helper and Protector, to save me;” and David: “Be unto me for a God of salvation, and an house 
of refuge, that Thou mayest save me;” and Isaiah: “He is become an Helper for every city that is lowly.” Of 
a surety the holy men say not to God: “Thou hast been created,” but “By Thy grace Thou art made a 
Protector and Helper unto us.” 


CHAPTER VI 


In order to dispose of an objection grounded on a text in St. John, St. Ambrose first shows that the Arian 
interpretation lends countenance to the Manichaeans; then, after setting forth the different ways of 
dividing the words in this same passage, he shows plainly that it cannot, without dishonour to the Father, 
be understood with such reference to the Godhead as the Arians give it, and expounds the true meaning 
thereon. 


41. We have no reason, therefore, to fear the argument which the Arians, in their reckless manner of 
expounding, use to construct, showing that the Word of God was “made,” for, say they, it is written: “That 
which has been made in Him is life.” 


42. First of all, let them understand that if they make the words “That which has been made” to refer to 
the Godhead, they entangle themselves in the difficulties raised by the Manichaeans, for these people 
argue: “If that which has been made in Him is life, then there is something which has not been made in 
Him, and is death,” so that they may impiously bring in two principles. But this teaching the Church 
condemns. 


43. Again, how can the Arians prove that the Evangelist actually said this? The most part of those who are 
learned in the Faith read the passage as follows: “All things were made by Him, and without Him was not 
anything made that has been made.” Others read thus: “All things were made by Him, and without Him 
was nothing made.” Then they proceed: “What has been made,” and to this they join the words “in Him;” 
that is to say, “But whatsover is has been made in Him.” But what mean the words “in Him”? The Apostle 
tells us, when he says: “In Him we have our being, and live, and move.” 


44. Howbeit, let them read the passage as they will, they cannot diminish the majesty of God the Word, in 
referring to His Person, as subject, the words “That which was made,” without also doing dishonour to 
God the Father, of Whom it is written: “But he who doeth the truth cometh to the light, that his works may 
be made manifest that they are wrought in God.” See then—here we read of man’s works being wrought 
in God, and yet for all that we cannot understand the Godhead as the subject of them. We must either 


IV 


Against the Valentinians 


In Which the Author Gives a Concise Account of, Together with Sundry Caustic Animadversions on, the 
Very Fantastic Theology of the Sect. This Treatise is Professedly Taken from the Writings of Justin, 
Miltiades, Irenaeus, and Proculus. 


TRANSLATED BY DR. ROBERTS. 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY. TERTULLIAN COMPARES THE HERESY TO THE OLD ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. BOTH SYSTEMS 
ALIKE IN PREFERRING CONCEALMENT OF ERROR AND SIN TO PROCLAMATION OF TRUTH AND VIRTUE 


The Valentinians, who are no doubt a very large body of heretics—comprising as they do so many 
apostates from the truth, who have a propensity for fables, and no discipline to deter them (therefrom) 
care for nothing so much as to obscure what they preach, if indeed they (can be said to) preach who 
obscure their doctrine. The officiousness with which they guard their doctrine is an officiousness which 
betrays their guilt. Their disgrace is proclaimed in the very earnestness with which they maintain their 
religious system. Now, in the case of those Eleusinian mysteries, which are the very heresy of Athenian 
superstition, it is their secrecy that is their disgrace. Accordingly, they previously beset all access to their 
body with tormenting conditions; and they require a long initiation before they enrol (their members), 
even instruction during five years for their perfect disciples, in order that they may mould their opinions 
by this suspension of full knowledge, and apparently raise the dignity of their mysteries in proportion to 
the craving for them which they have previously created. Then follows the duty of silence. Carefully is that 
guarded, which is so long in finding. All the divinity, however, lies in their secret recesses: there are 
revealed at last all the aspirations of the fully initiated, the entire mystery of the sealed tongue, the 
symbol of virility. But this allegorical representation, under the pretext of nature’s reverend name, 
obscures a real sacrilege by help of an arbitrary symbol, and by empty images obviates the reproach of 
falsehood! In like manner, the heretics who are now the object of our remarks, the Valentinians, have 
formed Eleusinian dissipations of their own, consecrated by a profound silence, having nothing of the 
heavenly in them but their mystery. By the help of the sacred names and titles and arguments of true 
religion, they have fabricated the vainest and foulest figment for men’s pliant liking, out of the affluent 
suggestions of Holy Scripture, since from its many springs many errors may well emanate. If you propose 
to them inquiries sincere and honest, they answer you with stern look and contracted brow, and say, “The 
subject is profound.” If you try them with subtle questions, with the ambiguities of their double tongue, 
they affirm a community of faith (with yourself). If you intimate to them that you understand their 
opinions, they insist on knowing nothing themselves. If you come to a close engagement with them they 
destroy your own fond hope of a victory over them by a self-immolation. Not even to their own disciples do 
they commit a secret before they have made sure of them. They have the knack of persuading men before 
instructing them; although truth persuades by teaching, but does not teach by first persuading. 


CHAPTER II 


THESE HERETICS BRAND THE CHRISTIANS AS SIMPLE PERSONS. THE CHARGE ACCEPTED, AND SIMPLICITY 
EULOGIZED OUT OF THE SCRIPTURES 


For this reason we are branded by them as simple, and as being merely so, without being wise also; as if 
indeed wisdom were compelled to be wanting in simplicity, whereas the Lord unites them both: “Be ye 
therefore wise as serpents, and simple as doves.” Now if we, on our parts, be accounted foolish because 
we are simple, does it then follow that they are not simple because they are wise? Most perverse, 
however, are they who are not simple, even as they are most foolish who are not wise. And yet, (if I must 
choose) I should prefer taking the latter condition for the lesser fault; since it is perhaps better to have a 
wisdom which falls short in quantity, than that which is bad in quality—better to be in error than to 
mislead. Besides, the face of the Lord is patiently waited for by those who “seek Him in simplicity of 
heart,” as says the very Wisdom—not of Valentinus, but—of Solomon. Then, again, infants have borne by 
their blood a testimony to Christ. (Would you say) that it was children who shouted “Crucify Him”? They 
were neither children nor infants; in other words, they were not simple. The apostle, too, bids us to 
“become children again” towards God, “to be as children in malice” by our simplicity, yet as being also 
“wise in our practical faculties.” At the same time, with respect to the order of development in Wisdom, I 
have admitted that it flows from simplicity. In brief, “the dove” has usually served to figure Christ; “the 
serpent,” to tempt Him. The one even from the first has been the harbinger of divine peace; the other 


recognize the works as wrought through Him, as the Apostle’s affirmation showeth that “all things are 
through Him, and were created in Him, and He is before all, and all things exist together in Him,” or, as 
the witness of the text here cited teaches us, we ought to regard the virtues whereby the fruit of life 
eternal is gained, as wrought in God—chastity, piety, devoutness, faith, and others of this kind, whereby 
the will of God is expressed. 


45. Just as the works, then, are the expression of the will and power of God the Father, so are they of 
Christ’s, even as we read: “Created in Christ in good works;” and in the psalm: “Peace be made in Thy 
power;” and again: “In wisdom hast Thou made them all.” “In wisdom hast Thou made,” mark you—not 
“Thou hast made wisdom,” for since all things have been made in wisdom, and Christ is the Wisdom of 
God, then this Wisdom is plainly not an accident, but a substance, and an everlasting one, but if the 
Wisdom hath been made, then is it made in a worse condition than all things, forasmuch as it could not, by 
itself, be made Wisdom. If, then, being made is oftentimes referred to something accidental, not to the 
essence of a thing, so may creation also be referred to some end had in view. 


CHAPTER VII 


Solomon’s words, “The Lord created Me,” etc., mean that Christ’s Incarnation was done for the 
redemption of the Father’s creation, as is shown by the Son’s own words. That He is the “beginning” may 
be understood from the visible proofs of His virtuousness, and it is shown how the Lord opened the ways 
of all virtues, and was their true beginning. 


46. Hereby we are brought to understand that the prophecy of the Incarnation, “The Lord created me the 
beginning of His ways for His works,” means that the Lord Jesus was created of the Virgin for the 
redeeming of the Father’s works. Truly, we cannot doubt that this is spoken of the mystery of the 
Incarnation, forasmuch as the Lord took upon Him our flesh, in order to save the works of His hands from 
the slavery of corruption, so that He might, by the sufferings of His own body, overthrow him who had the 
power of death. For Christ’s flesh is for the sake of things created, but His Godhead existed before them, 
seeing that He is before all things, whilst all things exist together in Him. 


47. His Godhead, then, is not by reason of creation, but creation exists because of the Godhead; even as 
the Apostle showed, saying that all things exist because of the Son of God, for we read as follows: “But it 
was fitting that He, through Whom and because of Whom are all things, after bringing many sons to glory, 
should, as Captain of their salvation, be made perfect through suffering.” Has he not plainly declared that 
the Son of God, Who, by reason of His Godhead, was the Creator of all, did in after time, for the salvation 
of His people, submit to the taking on of the flesh and the suffering of death? 


48. Now for the sake of what works the Lord was “created” of a virgin, He Himself, whilst healing the 
blind man, has shown, saying: “In Him must I work the works of Him that sent Me.” Furthermore He said 
in the same Scripture, that we might believe Him to speak of the Incarnation: “As long as I am in this 
world, I am the Light of this world,” for, so far as He is man, He is in this world for a season, but as God 
He exists at all times. In another place, too, He says: “Lo, I am with you even unto the end of the world.” 


49. Nor is there any room for questioning with respect to “the beginning,” seeing that when, during His 
earthly life, He was asked, “Who art Thou?” He answered: “The beginning, even as I tell you.” This refers 
not only to the essential nature of the eternal Godhead, but also to the visible proofs of virtues, for hereby 
hath He proved Himself the eternal God, in that He is the beginning of all things, and the Author of each 
several virtue, in that He is the Head of the Church, as it is written: “Because He is the Head of the Body, 
of the Church; Who is the beginning, first-begotten from the dead.” 


50. It is clear, then, that the words “beginning of His ways,” which, as it seems, we must refer to the 
mystery of the putting on of His body, are a prophecy of the Incarnation. For Christ’s purpose in the 
Incarnation was to pave for us the road to heaven. Mark how He says: “I go up to My Father and your 
Father, to My God and your God.” Then, to give you to know that the Almighty Father appointed His ways 
to the Son, after the Incarnation, you have in Zechariah the words of the angel speaking to Joshua clothed 
in filthy garments: “Thus saith the Lord Almighty: If thou wilt walk in My ways and observe My precepts.” 
What is the meaning of that filthy garb save the putting on of the flesh? 


51. Now the ways of the Lord are, we may Say, certain courses taken in a good life, guided by Christ, Who 
says, “I am the Way, and the Truth, and the Life.” The way, then, is the surpassing power of God, for 
Christ, is our way, and a good way, too, is He, a way which hath opened the kingdom of heaven to 
believers. Moreover, the ways of the Lord are straight, as it is written: “Make Thy ways known unto me, O 
Lord.” Chastity is a way, faith is a way, abstinence is a way. There is, indeed, a way of virtue, and there is a 
way of wickedness; for it is written: “And see if there be any way of wickedness in me.” 


52. Christ, then, is the beginning of our virtue. He is the beginning of purity, Who taught maidens not to 
look for the embraces of men, but to yield the purity of their bodies and minds to the service of the Holy 
Spirit rather than to a husband. Christ is the beginning of frugality, for He became poor, though He was 
rich. Christ is the beginning of patience, for when He was reviled, He reviled not again, when He was 


struck, He did not strike back. Christ is the beginning of humility, for He took the form of a servant, 
though in the majesty of His power He was equal with God the Father. From Him each several virtue has 
taken its origin. 


53. For this cause, then, that we might learn these divers virtues, “a Son was given us, Whose beginning 
was upon His shoulder.” That “beginning” is the Lord’s Cross—the beginning of strong courage, 
wherewith a way has been opened for the holy martyrs to enter the sufferings of the Holy War. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The prophecy of Christ’s Godhead and Manhood, contained in the verse of Isaiah just now cited, is 
unfolded, and its force in refuting various heresies demonstrated. 


54. This beginning did Isaiah see, and therefore he says: “A Child is born, a Son is given to us,” as also did 
the Magi, and therefore worshipped they, when they saw the little One in the stable, and said: “A Child is 
born,” and, when they saw the star, declared, “A Son is given to us.” On the one hand, a gift from earth— 
on the other, a gift from heaven—and both are One Person, perfect in respect of each, without any 
changeableness in the Godhead, as without any taking away from the fulness of the Manhood. One Person 
did the Magi adore, to one and the same they offered their gifts, to show that He Who was seen in the 
stall was the very Lord of heaven. 


55. Mark how the two verbs differ in their import: “A Child is born, a Son is given.” Though born of the 
Father, yet is He not born, but given to us, forasmuch as the Son is not for our sakes, but we for the Son’s. 
For indeed He was not born to us, being born before us, and the maker of all things created: nor is He 
now brought to life for the first time, Who was always, and was in the beginning; on the other hand, that 
which before-time was not is born to us. Again we find it thus recorded, how that the angel, when he 
spoke to the shepherds, said that He had been born: “Who is this day born to us a Saviour, Who is Christ 
the Lord, in the city of David.” To us, then, was born that which was not before—that is, a child of the 
Virgin, a body from Mary—for this was made after man had been created, whereas [the Godhead] was 
before us. 


56. Some manuscripts read as follows: “A Child is born to us a Son is given to us;” that is to say, He, Who 
is Son of God, is born as Mary’s child for us, and given to us. As for the fact that He is “given,” listen to 
the prophet’s words: “And grant us Thy salvation.” But that which is above us is given: what is from 
heaven is given: even as indeed we read concerning the Spirit, that “the love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Spirit, Who is given unto us.” 


57. But note how this passage is as water upon fire to a crowd of heresies. “A Child is born to us,” not to 
the Jews; “to us,” not to the Manichaeans; “to us,” not to the Marcionites. The prophet says “to us,” that 
is, to those who believe, not to unbelievers. And He indeed, in His pitifulness, was born for all, but it is the 
disloyalty of heretics that hath brought it to pass that the birth of Him Who was born for all should not 
profit all. For the sun is bidden to rise upon the good and the bad, but to them that see not there is no 
appearance of sunrise. 


58. Even as the Child, then, is born not unto all, but unto the faithful: so the Son is given to the faithful 
and not to the unbelieving. He is given to us, not to the Photinians; for they affirm that the Son of God was 
not given unto us, but was born and first began to exist amongst us. To us is He given, not to the 
Sabellians, who will not hear of a Son being given, maintaining that Father and Son are one and the same. 
Unto us is He given, not unto the Arians, in whose judgment the Son was not given for salvation, but sent 
over subject and inferior, to whom, moreover, He is no “Counsellor,” inasmuch as they hold that He knows 
nought of the future, no Son, since they believe not in His eternity, though of the Word of God it is written: 
“That which was in the beginning;” and again: “In the beginning was the Word.” To return to the passage 
we set before us to discuss. “In the beginning,” saith the Scripture, “before He made the earth, before He 
made the deeps, before He brought forth the springs of water, before all the hills He begat Me.” 


CHAPTER IX 


The preceding quotation from Solomon’s Proverbs receives further explanation. 


59. Perchance you will ask how I came to cite, as referring to the Incarnation of Christ, the place, “The 
Lord created Me,” seeing that the creation of the universe took place before the Incarnation of Christ? 
But consider that the use of holy Scripture is to speak of things to come as though already past, and to 
make intimation of the union of two natures, Godhead and Manhood, in Christ, lest any should deny either 
His Godhead or His Manhood. 


60. In Isaiah, for example, you may read: “A Child is born unto us, and a Son is given unto us;” so here 
also [in the Proverbs] the prophet sets forth first the creation of the flesh, and joined thereto the 
declaration of the Godhead, that you might know that Christ is not two, but One, being both begotten of 
the Father before the worlds, and in the last times created of the Virgin. And thus the meaning is: I, Who 


am begotten before the worlds, am He Who was created of mortal woman, created for a set purpose. 


61. Again, immediately before the declaration, “The Lord created Me,” He says, “I will tell of the things 
which are from eternity,” and before saying, “He begat,” He premised, “In the beginning, before He made 
the earth, before all hills.” In its extent, the preposition “before” reaches back into the past without end or 
limit, and so “Before Abraham was, I am,” clearly need not mean “after Adam,” just as “before the 
Morning Star” need not mean “after the angels.” But when He said “before,” He intended, not that He 
was included in any one’s existence, but that all things are included in His, for thus it is the custom of 
Holy Writ to show the eternity of God. Finally, in another passage you may read: “Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever the earth and the world were made, Thou art from everlasting to everlasting.” 


62. Before all created things, then, is the Son begotten; within all and for the good of all is He made; 
begotten of the Father, above the Law, brought forth of Mary, under the Law. 


CHAPTER X 


Observations on the words of John the Baptist John i. 30), which may be referred to divine fore-ordinance, 
but at any rate, as explained by the foregoing considerations, must be understood of the Incarnation. The 
precedence of Christ is mystically expounded, with reference to the history of Ruth. 


63. But [say they] it is written: “After me cometh a Man, Who is made before me, because He was before 
me;” and so they argue: “See, He Who was aforetime is made.’” Let us take the words by themselves. 
“After me cometh a Man.” He, then, Who came is a Man, and this is the Man Who “was made.” But the 
word “man” connotes sex, and sex is attributed to human nature, but never to the Godhead. 


64. I might argue: The Man [Christ Jesus] was in pre-existence so far as His body was foreknown, though 
His power is from everlasting—for both the Church and the Saints were foreordained before the worlds 
began. But here I lay aside this argument, and urge that the being made concerns not the Godhead, but 
the nature of the Incarnation, even as John himself said: “This is He of Whom I said: After me cometh a 
Man, Who was made before me.” 


65. The Scripture, then, having, as I showed above, discovered the twofold nature in Christ, that you 
might understand the presence of both Godhead and Manhood, here begins with the flesh; for it is the 
custom of Holy Writ to begin without fixed rule sometimes with the Godhead of Christ, and descend to the 
visible tokens of Incarnation; sometimes, on the other hand, to start from its humility, and rise to the glory 
of the Godhead, as oftentimes in the Prophets and Evangelists, and in St. Paul. Here, then, after this use, 
the writer begins with the Incarnation of our Lord, and then proclaims His Divinity, not to confound, but to 
distinguish, the human and the divine. But Arians, like Jew vintners, mix water with the wine, confounding 
the divine generation with the human, and ascribing to the majesty of God what is properly said only of 
the lowliness of the flesh. 


66. I have no fears of a certain objection they are likely to put forward, namely, that in the words cited we 
have “a man”—for some have, “Who cometh after me.” But here, too, let them observe what precedes. 
“The Word,” it is said, “was made flesh.” Having said that the Word was made flesh, the Evangelist added 
no mention of man. We understand “man” there in the mention of “flesh,” and “flesh” by the mention of 
“man.” After the statement made, then, that “the Word was made flesh,” there was no need here to 
particularly mention “man,” whom he already intended by using the name “flesh.” 


67. Later on, St. John uses the lamb, that “taketh away the sins of the world,” as an example; and to teach 
you plainly the Incarnation of Him, of Whom he had spoken before, he says: “This is He of Whom I said 
before: After me cometh a Man, Who is made before me,” to wit, of Whom I said that He was “made” as 
being man, not as being God. However, to show that it was He Who was before the worlds, and none 
other, that became flesh, lest we should suppose two Sons of God, he adds: “because He was before me.” 
If the words “was made” had referred to the divine generation, what need was there that the writer 
should add this, and repeat himself? But, having first said, with regard to the Incarnation only, “After me 
cometh a Man, Who is made before me,” he added: “because He was before me,” because it was needful 
to teach the eternity of [Christ’s] Godhead; and this is the reason why St. John acknowledged Christ’s 
priority, that He, Who is His own Father’s eternal Power, may be presented as on that account duly 
preferred. 


68. But the abounding activity of the spiritual understanding makes it a pleasing exercise to sally forth 
and drive into a corner the Arians, who will understand the term “made” in this passage, not of the 
manhood, but of the Godhead [of Christ]. What ground, indeed, is left for them to take their stand upon, 
when the Baptist has declared that “after me cometh One Who is made before me,” that is, Who, though 
in the course of earthly life He comes after me, yet is placed above the degree of my worth and grace, and 
Who has title to be worshipped as God. For the words “cometh after me” belong to an event in time, but 
“was before me” signify Christ’s eternity; and “is made before me” refer to His pre-eminence, forasmuch 
as, indeed, the mystery of the Incarnation is above human deserving. 


69. Again, St. John Baptist also taught in less weighty language what ideas they were he had combined, 


saying: “After me cometh a Man, Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear,” setting forth at least the more 
excellent dignity [of Christ], though not the eternity of His Divine Generation. Now these words are so 
fully intended of the Incarnation, that Scripture hath given us, in an earlier book, a human counterpart of 
the mystic sandal. For, by the Law, when a man died, the marriage bond with his wife was passed on to his 
brother, or other man next of kin, in order that the seed of the brother or next of kin might renew the life 
of the house, and thus it was that Ruth, though she was foreign-born, but yet had possessed a husband of 
the Jewish people, who had left a kinsman of near relation, being seen and loved of Boaz whilst gleaning 
and maintaining herself and her mother-in-law with that she gleaned, was yet not taken of Boaz to wife, 
until she had first loosed the shoe from [the foot of] him whose wife she ought, by the Law, to have 
become. 


70. The story is a simple one, but deep are its hidden meanings, for that which was done was the outward 
betokening of somewhat further. If indeed we should rack the sense so as to fit the letter exactly, we 
should almost find the words an occasion of a certain shame and horror, that we should regard them as 
intending and conveying the thought of common bodily intercourse; but it was the foreshadowing of One 
Who was to arise from Jewry—whence Christ was, after the flesh—Who should, with the seed of heavenly 
teaching, revive the seed of his dead kinsman, that is to say, the people, and to Whom the precepts of the 
Law, in their spiritual significance, assigned the sandal of marriage, for the espousals of the Church. 


71. Moses was not the Bridegroom, for to him cometh the word, “Loose thy shoe from off thy foot,” that 
he might give place to his Lord. Nor was Joshua, the son of Nun, the Bridegroom, for to him also it was 
told, saying, “Loose thy shoe from off thy foot,” lest, by reason of the likeness of his name, he should be 
thought the spouse of the Church. None other is the Bridegroom but Christ alone, of Whom St. John said: 
“He Who hath the bride is the Bridegroom.” They, therefore, loose their shoes, but His shoe cannot be 
loosed, even as St. John said: “I am not worthy to loose the latchet of His shoe.” 


72. Christ alone, then, is the Bridegroom to Whom the Church, His bride, comes from the nations, and 
gives herself in wedlock; aforetime poor and starving, but now rich with Christ’s harvest; gathering in the 
hidden bosom of her mind handfuls of the rich crop and gleanings of the Word, that so she may nourish 
with fresh food her who is worn out, bereaved by the death of her son, and starving, even the mother of 
the dead people,—leaving not the widow and destitute, whilst she seeks new children. 


73. Christ, then, alone is the Bridegroom, grudging not even to the synagogue the sheaves of His harvest. 
Would that the synagogue had not of her own will shut herself out! She had sheaves that she might herself 
have gathered, but, her people being dead, she, like one bereaved by the death of her son, began to 
gather sheaves, whereby she might live, by the hand of the Church—the which sheaves they who come in 
joyfulness shall carry, even as it is written: “Yet surely shall they come with joy, bringing their sheaves 
with them.” 


74. Who, indeed, but Christ could dare to claim the Church as His bride, whom He alone, and none other, 
hath called from Libanus, saying: “Come hither from Libanus, my bride; come hither from Libanus”? Or of 
Whom else could the Church have said: “His throat is sweetness, and He is altogether desirable”? And 
seeing that we entered upon this discussion from speaking of the shoes of His feet,—to Whom else but the 
Word of God incarnate can those words apply? “His legs are pillars of marble, set upon bases of gold.” For 
Christ alone walks in the souls and makes His path in the minds of His saints, in which, as upon bases of 
gold and foundations of precious stone the heavenly Word has left His footprints ineffaceably impressed. 


75. Clearly we see, then, that both the man and the type point to the mystery of the Incarnation. 


CHAPTER XI 


St. Ambrose returns to the main question, and shows that whenever Christ is said to have “been made” 
(or “become”), this must be understood with reference to His Incarnation, or to certain limitations. In this 
sense several passages of Scripture—especially of St. Paul—are expounded. The eternal Priesthood of 
Christ, prefigured in Melchizedek. Christ possesses not only likeness, but oneness with the Father. 


76. When, therefore, Christ is said to have been “made,” to have “become,” the phrase relates, not to the 
substance of the Godhead, but often to the Incarnation—sometimes indeed to a particular office; for if you 
understand it of His Godhead, then God was made into an object of insult and derision inasmuch as it is 
written: “But thou hast rejected thy Christ, and brought Him to nought; thou hast driven Him to wander;” 
and again: “And He was made the derision of His neighbours.” Of His neighbours, mark you—not of them 
of His household, not of them who clave to Him, for “he who cleaveth to the Lord is one Spirit;” he who is 
neighbour doth not cleave to Him. Again, “He was made a derision,” because the Lord’s Cross is to Jews a 
stumbling-block, and to Greeks is foolishness: for to them that are wise He is, by that same Cross, made 
higher than the heavens, higher than angels, and is made the Mediator of the better covenant, even as He 
was Mediator of the former. 


77. Mark how I repeat the phrase; so far am I from seeking to avoid it. Yet take notice in what sense He is 
“made.” 


78. In the first place, “having made purification, He sitteth on the right hand of Majesty on high, being 
made so much better than the angels.” Now where purification is, there is a victim; where there is a 
victim, there is also a body; where a body is, there is oblation; where there is the office of oblation, there 
also is sacrifice made with suffering. 


79. In the next place, He is the Mediator of a better covenant. But where there is testamentary 
disposition, the death of the testator must first come to pass, as it is written a little further on. Howbeit, 
the death is not the death of His eternal Godhead, but of His weak human frame. 


80. Furthermore, we are taught how He is made “higher than the heavens.” “Unspotted,” saith the 
Scripture, “separate from sinners, and made higher than the heavens; not having daily need, as the 
priests have need, to offer a victim first for his own sins, and then for those of the people. For this He did 
by sacrificing Himself once and for all.” None is said to be made higher, save he who has in some respect 
been lower; Christ, then, is, by His sitting at the right hand of the Father, made higher in regard of that 
wherein, being made lower than the angels, He offered Himself to suffer. 


81. Finally, the Apostle himself saith to the Philippians, that “being made in the likeness of man, and found 
in outward appearance as a man, He humbled Himself, being made obedient even unto death.” Mark that, 
in regard whereof He is “made,” He is made, the Apostle saith, in the likeness of man, not in respect of 
Divine Sovereignty, and He was made obedient unto death, so that He displayed the obedience proper to 
man, and obtained the kingdom appertaining of right to Godhead. 


82. How many passages need we cite further in evidence that His “being made” must be understood with 
reference to His Incarnation, or to some particular dispensation? Now whatsoever is made, the same is 
also created, for “He spake and they were made; He gave also the word, and they were created.” “The 
Lord created me.” These words are spoken with regard to His Manhood; and we have also shown, in our 
First Book, that the word “created” appears to have reference to the Incarnation. 


83. Again, the Apostle himself, by declaring that no worship is to be rendered to a created existence, has 
shown that the Son has not been created, but begotten, of God. At the same time he shows in other places 
what there was in Christ that was created, in order to make plain in what sense he has read in Solomon’s 
book: “The Lord created Me.” 


84. Let us now review a whole passage in order. “Seeing, then, that the sons have parts of flesh and blood, 
He too likewise was made to have part in the same, to the end that by death He might overthrow him who 
had the power of death.” Who, then, is He Who would have us to be partakers in His own flesh and blood? 
Surely the Son of God. How, save by means of the flesh, was He made partaker with us, or by what, save 
by bodily death, brake He the chains of death? For Christ’s endurance of death was made the death of 
Death. This text, then, speaks of the Incarnation. 


85. Let us see what follows: “For He did not indeed [straightway] put on Him the nature of angels, but 
that of Abraham’s seed. And thus was He able to be made like to His brethren in all things throughout, 
that He might become a compassionate and faithful Prince, a Priest unto God, to make propitiation for the 
sins of the people; for in that He Himself suffered He is able also to help them that are tempted. 
Wherefore, brethren most holy, ye who have each his share in a heavenly calling, look upon the Apostle 
and High Priest of our confession, Jesus, regard His faithfulness to His Creator, even as Moses was in his 
house.” These, then, are the Apostle’s words. 


86. You see what it is in respect whereof the writer calls Him created: “In so far as He took upon Him the 
seed of Abraham;” plainly asserting the begetting of a body. How, indeed, but in His body did He expiate 
the sins of the people? In what did He suffer, save in His body—even as we said above: “Christ having 
suffered in the flesh”? In what is He a priest, save in that which He took to Himself from the priestly 
nation? 


87. It is a priest’s duty to offer something, and, according to the Law, to enter into the holy places by 
means of blood; seeing, then, that God had rejected the blood of bulls and goats, this High Priest was 
indeed bound to make passage and entry into the holy of holies in heaven through His own blood, in order 
that He might be the everlasting propitiation for our sins. Priest and victim, then, are one; the priesthood 
and sacrifice are, however, exercised under the conditions of humanity, for He was led as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and He is a priest after the order of Melchizedek. 


88. Let no man, therefore, when he beholds an order of human establishment, contend that in it resides 
the claim of Divinity; for even that Melchizedek, by whose office Abraham offered sacrifice, the Church 
doth certainly not hold to be an angel (as some Jewish triflers do), but a holy man and priest of God, who, 
prefiguring our Lord, is described as “without father or mother, without history of his descent, without 
beginning and without end,” in order to show beforehand the coming into this world of the eternal Son of 
God, Who likewise was incarnate and then brought forth without any father, begotten as God without 
mother, and was without history of descent, for it is written: “His generation who shall declare?” 


89. This Melchizedek, then, have we received as a priest of God made upon the model of Christ, but the 


one we regard as the type, the other as the original. Now a type is a shadow of the truth, and we have 
accepted the royalty of the one in the name of a single city, but that of the other as shown in the 
reconciliation of the whole world; for it is written: “God was in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself;” 
that is to say, [in Christ was] eternal Godhead: or, if the Father is in the Son, even as the Son is in the 
Father, then Their unity in both nature and operation is plainly not denied. 


90. But how, indeed, could our adversaries justly deny this, even if they would, when the Scripture saith: 
“But the Father, Who abideth in Me, even He doeth the works;” and “The works that I do, He Himself 
worketh”? Not “He also doeth the works,” but one should regard it as similarity rather than unity of work; 
in saying, “The things that I do, He Himself doeth,” the Apostle has left it clear that we ought to believe 
that the work of the Father and the work of the Son is one. 


91. On the other hand, when He would have similarity, not unity, of works, to be understood, He said: “He 
that believeth in Me, the works which I do, shall he do also.” Skilfully inserting here the word “also,” He 
hath allowed us similarity, and yet hath not ascribed natural unity. One, therefore, is the work of the 
Father and the work of the Son, whether the Arians please so to think or not. 


CHAPTER XII 


The kingdom of the Father and of the Son is one and undivided, so likewise is the Godhead of each. 


92. I would now ask how they suppose the kingdom of the Father and the Son to be divided, when the 
Lord hath said, as we showed above: “Every kingdom divided against itself shall be speedily overthrown.” 


93. Indeed, it was to debar the impious teaching of Arian enmity that Saint Peter himself asserted the 
dominion of the Father and the Son to be one, saying: “Wherefore, my brethren, labour to make your 
calling and election sure, for so doing you shall not go astray, for thus your entrance into the eternal 
realm of God and our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ shall be granted with the greater abundance of 
grace.” 


94. Now, if it be thought that Christ’s dominion alone is spoken of, and the place be therefore understood 
in such sense that the Father and the Son are regarded as divided in authority—yet it will be still 
acknowledged that it is the dominion of the Son, and that an eternal one, and thus not only will two 
kingdoms, separate, and so liable to fail, be brought in, but, furthermore, inasmuch as no kingdom is to be 
compared with God’s kingdom, which they cannot, however greatly they may desire to, deny to be the 
kingdom of the Son, they must either turn back upon their opinion, and acknowledge the kingdom of the 
Father and the Son to be one and the same; or they must ascribe to the Father the government of a lesser 
kingdom—which is blasphemy; or they must acknowledge Him, Whom they wickedly declare to be inferior 
in respect of Godhead, to possess an equal kingdom, which is inconsistent. 


95. But this [their teaching] squares not, agrees not, holds not [with its premisses]. Let them confess, 
then, that the kingdom is one, even as we confess and prove, not indeed on our own evidence, but upon 
testimony vouchsafed from heaven. 


96. To begin with, learn, from further testimonies [of Scripture], how that the kingdom of heaven is also 
the kingdom of the Son: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, that there are some amongst those which stand 
here with us, who shall not taste death, until they see the Son of Man coming into His kingdom.” There is 
therefore no room for doubt that the kingdom appertaineth to the Son of God. 


97. Now learn that the kingdom of the Son is the very same as the kingdom of the Father: “Verily, I say 
unto you that there be some of those which stand around us, who shall not taste death until they see the 
kingdom of God coming in power.” So far, indeed, is it one kingdom, that the reward is one, the inheritor 
is one and the same, and so also the merit, and He Who promises [the reward]. 


98. How can it but be one kingdom, above all when the Son Himself hath said of Himself: “Then shall the 
righteous shine like the sun in the kingdom of My Father”? For that which is the Father’s, by fitness to His 
majesty, is also the Son’s, by unity in the same glory. The Scripture, therefore, hath declared the kingdom 
to be the kingdom both of the Father and of the Son. 


99. Now learn that where the kingdom of God is named, there is no putting aside of the authority either of 
the Father or of the Son, because both the kingdom of the Father and the kingdom of the Son is included 
under the single name of God, saying: “When ye shall see Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets, 
in the kingdom of God.” Do we deny that the prophets are in the kingdom of the Son, when even to a 
dying robber who said, “Remember me, when Thou comest into Thy kingdom,” the Lord made answer: 
“Verily, I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with Me in paradise.” What, indeed, do we understand by 
being in the kingdom of God, if not the having escaped eternal death? But they who have escaped eternal 
death see the Son of Man coming into His kingdom. 


100. How, then, can He not have in His power that which He gives, saying: “To thee will I give the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven”? See the gulf between [the one and the other]. The servant opens, the Lord 


bestows; the One through Himself, the other through Christ; the minister receives the keys, the Lord 
appoints powers: the one is the right of a giver, the other the duty of a steward. 


101. See now yet another proof that the kingdom, the government, of the Father and the Son is one. It is 
written in the Epistle to Timothy: “Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, according to the government of God, 
our Saviour, and Christ Jesus, our Hope.” One, therefore, the kingdom of the Father and the Son is plainly 
declared to be, even as Paul the Apostle also asserted, saying: “For know this, that no shameless person, 
none that is impure, or covetous (which meaneth idolatry), hath inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and 
of God.” It is, therefore, one kingdom, one Godhead. 


102. Oneness in Godhead the Law hath proved, which speaks of one God, as also the Apostle, by saying of 
Christ; “In Whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” For if, as the Apostle saith, all the 
fulness of the Godhead, bodily, is in Christ, then must the Father and the Son be confessed to be of one 
Godhead; or if it is desired to sunder the Godhead of the Son from the Godhead of the Father, whilst the 
Son possesses all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, what is supposed to be further reserved, seeing that 
nothing remains over and above the fulness of perfection? Therefore the Godhead is one. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The majesty of the Son is His own, and equal to that of the Father, and the angels are not partakers, but 
beholders thereof. 


103. Now, we having already laid down that the Father and the Son are of one image and likeness, it 
remains for us to show that They are also of one majesty. And we need not go far afield for proof, 
inasmuch as the Son Himself has said of Himself: “When the Son of Man shall come in His majesty, and all 
the angels with Him, then shall He sit upon the throne of His majesty.” Behold, then, the majesty of the 
Son declared! What lacketh He yet, Whose uncreated majesty cannot be denied? Majesty, then, belongeth 
to the Son. 


104. Let our adversaries now hold it proved beyond doubt that the majesty of the Father and of the Son is 
one, forasmuch as the Lord Himself hath said: “For he who shall be ashamed of Me and of My words, of 
Him shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when He cometh in His majesty and His Father’s, and the majesty 
of the holy angels.” What is the force of the words “and the majesty of the holy angels,” but that the 
servants derive honour from the worship of their Lord? 


105. The Son, therefore, ascribed His majesty to His Father as well as to Himself, not, indeed, in such sort 
that the angels should share in that majesty on equal terms with the Father and the Son, but that they 
should behold the surpassing glory of God; for truly not even angels possess a majesty of their own, after 
the manner in which Scripture speaks of the Son: “When He shall sit upon the throne of His majesty,” but 
they stand in the presence, that they may see the glory of the Father and the Son, in such degrees of 
vision as they are either worthy of or able to bear. 


106. Furthermore, the God-given words themselves declare their own meaning, that you may understand 
that glory of the Father and the Son not to be held in common with them by angels, for thus they run: “But 
when the Son of Man shall come in His majesty, and all the angels with Him.” Again, to show that His 
Father’s majesty and glory and His own majesty and glory are one and the same, our Lord Himself saith in 
another book: “And the Son of Man shall confound him, when He shall come in the glory of His Father, 
with the holy angels.” The angels come in obedience, He comes in glory: they are His retainers, He sits 
upon His throne: they stand, He is seated—to borrow terms of the daily dealings of human life, He is the 
Judge: they are the officers of the court. Note that He did not place first His Father’s divine majesty, and 
then, in the second place, His own and the angels,’ lest He should seem to have made out a sort of 
descending order, from the highest to lower natures. He placed His own majesty first, and then spoke of 
His Father’s, and the majesty of the angels (because the Father could not appear lower than they), in 
order that He might not, by placing mention of Himself between that of His Father and that of the angels, 
seem to have made out some ascending scale, leading from angels to the Father through increase of His 
own dignity; nor, again, be believed to have, contrariwise, shown a descent from the Father to angels, 
entailing diminution of that dignity. Now we who confess one Godhead of the Father and the Son suppose 
no such order of distinction as the Arians do. 


CHAPTER XIV 


The Son is of one substance with the Father. 


108. And now, your Majesty, with regard to the question of the substance, why need I tell you that the Son 
is of one substance with the Father, when we have read that the Son is the image of the Father’s 
substance, that you may understand that there is nothing wherein, so far as Godhead is regarded, the Son 
differs from the Father. 


109. In virtue of this likeness Christ said: “All things that the Father hath are Mine.” We cannot, then, 


deny substance to God, for indeed He is not unsubstantial, Who hath given to others the ground of their 
being, though this be different in God from what it is in the creature. The Son of God, by Whose agency all 
things endure, could not be unsubstantial. 


110. And therefore, the Psalmist saith: “My bones are not hidden, which Thou didst make in secret, and 
my substance in the underworld.” For to His power and Godhead, the things that before the foundation of 
the world were done, though their magnificence was [as yet] invisible, could not be hidden. Here, then, 
we find mention of “substance.” 


111. But it may be objected that the mention of His substance is the consequence of His Incarnation. I 
have shown that the word “substance” is used more than once, and that not in the sense of inherited 
possessions, as you would construe it. Now, if it please you, let us grant that, in accordance with the 
mystic prophecy, the substance of Christ was present in the underworld—for truly He did exert His power 
in the lower world to set free, in the soul which animated His own body, the souls of the dead, to loose the 
bands of death, to remit sins. 


112. And, indeed, what hinders you from understanding, by that substance, His divine substance, seeing 
that God is everywhere, so that it hath been said to Him: “If I go up into heaven, Thou art there; if I go 
down into hell, Thou art present.” 


113. Furthermore, the Psalmist hath in the words following made it plain that we must understand the 
divine substance to be mentioned when he saith: “Thine eyes did see My being, [as] not the effect of 
working;” inasmuch as the Son is not made, nor one of God’s works, but the begotten Word of eternal 
power. He called Him “achatergaston,” meaning that the Word neither made nor created, is begotten of 
the Father without the witnessing presence of any created being. Howbeit, we have abundance of 
testimony besides this. Let us grant that the substance here spoken of is the bodily substance, provided 
you also yourself say not that the Son of God is something effected by working, but confess His uncreated 
Godhead. 


114. Now I know that some assert that the mystic incarnate form was uncreated, forasmuch as nothing 
was done therein through intercourse with a man, because our Lord was the offspring of a virgin. If, then, 
many have, on the strength of this passage, asserted that neither that which was brought forth of Mary 
was produced by creative operation, dare you, disciple of Arius, think that the Word of God is something 
so produced? 


115. But is this the only place where we read of “substance”? Hath it not also been said in another 
passage: “The gates of the cities are broken down, the mountains are fallen, and His substance is 
revealed”? What, does the word mean something created here also? Some, I know, are accustomed to say 
that the substance is substance in money. Then, if you give this meaning to the word, the mountains fell, 
in order that some one’s possessions of money might be seen. 


116. But let us remember what mountains fell, those, namely, of which it hath been said: “If ye shall have 
faith as a grain of mustard seed ye shall say to this mountain: Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the 
sea!” By mountains, then, are meant high things that exalt themselves. 


117. Moreover, in the Greek, the rendering is this: “The palaces are fallen.” What palaces, save the palace 
of Satan, of whom the Lord said: “How shall His kingdom stand?” We are reading, therefore, of the things 
which are the devil’s palaces as being very mountains, and therefore in the fall of those palaces from the 
hearts of the faithful, the truth stands revealed, that Christ, the Son of God, is of the Father’s eternal 
substance. What, again, are those mountains of bronze, from the midst of which four chariots come forth? 


118. We behold that height, lifting up itself against the knowledge of God, cast down by the word of the 
Lord, when the Son of God said: “Hold thy peace, and come forth, thou foul spirit.” Concerning whom the 
prophet also said: “Behold, I am come to thee, thou mount of corruption!” 


119. Those mountains, then, are fallen, and it is revealed that in Christ was the substance of God, in the 
words of those who had seen Him: “Truly Thou art the Son of God,” for it was in virtue of divine, not 
human power, that He commanded devils. Jeremiah also saith: “Make mourning upon the mountains, and 
beat your breasts upon the desert tracks, for they have failed; forasmuch as there are no men, they have 
not heard the word of substance: from flying fowl to beasts of burden, they trembled, they have failed.” 


120. Nor has it escaped us, that in another place also, setting forth the frailties of man’s estate, in order 
to show that He had taken upon Himself the infirmity of the flesh, and the affections of our minds, the 
Lord said, by the mouth of His prophet: “Remember, O Lord, what My substance is,” because it was the 
Son of God speaking in the nature of human frailty. 


121. Of Him the Scripture saith, in the passage cited, in order to discover the mysteries of the 
Incarnation: “But Thou hast rejected, O Lord, and counted for nought—Thou hast cast out Thy Christ. 
Thou hast overthrown the covenant made with Thy Servant, and trampled His holiness in the earth.” What 
was it, in regard whereof the Scripture called Him “Servant,” but His flesh?—seeing that “He did not hold 


equality with God as a prey, but emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, being made into the 
likeness of men, and found in fashion as a man.” So, then, in that He took upon Himself My nature, He 
was a servant, but by virtue of His own power He is the Lord. 


122. Furthermore, what meaneth it that thou readest: “Who hath stood in the truth (substantia) of the 
Lord?” and again: “Now if they had stood in My truth, and had given ear to My words, and had taught My 
people, I would have turned them from their follies and transgressions”? 


CHAPTER XV 


The Arians, inasmuch as they assert the Son to be “of another substance,” plainly acknowledge substance 
in God. The only reason why they avoid the use of this term is that they will not, as Eusebius of Nicomedia 
has made it evident, confess Christ to be the true Son of God. 


123. How can the Arians deny the substance of God? How can they suppose that the word “substance” 
which is found in many places of Scripture ought to be debarred from use, when they themselves do yet, 
by saying that the Son is “heteroousios,” that is, of another substance, admit substance in God? 


124. It is not the term itself, then, but its force and consequences, that they shun, because they will not 
confess the Son of God to be true [God]. For though the process of the divine generation cannot be 
comprehended in human language, still the Fathers judged that their faith might be fitly distinguished by 
the use of such a term, as against that of “heteroousios ,” following the authority of the prophet, who 
saith: “Who hath stood in the truth (substantia) of the Lord, and seen His Word?” Arians, therefore, admit 
the term “substance” when it is used so as to square with their blasphemy; contrariwise, when it is 
adopted in accordance with the pious devotion of the faithful, they reject and dispute against it. 


125. What other reason can there be for their unwillingness to have the Son spoken of as “homoousios,” of 
the same substance, with the Father, but that they are unwilling to confess Him the true Son of God? This 
is betrayed in the letter of Eusebius of Nicomedia. “If,” writes he, “we say that the Son is true God and 
uncreate, then we are in the way to confess Him to be of one substance (homoousios) with the Father.” 
When this letter had been read before the Council assembled at Nicaea, the Fathers put this word in their 
exposition of the Faith, because they saw that it daunted their adversaries; in order that they might take 
the sword, which their opponents had drawn, to smite off the head of those opponents’ own blasphemous 
heresy. 


126. Vain, however, is their plea, that they avoid the use of the term, because of the Sabellians; whereby 
they betray their own ignorance, for a being is of the same substance (homoousion) with another, not with 
itself. Rightly, then, do we call the Son “homoousios” (of the same substance), with the Father, forasmuch 
as that term expresses both the distinction of Persons and the unity of nature. 


127. Can they deny that the term “ousia” is met with in Scripture, when the Lord has spoken of bread, 
that is, “epiousios,” and Moses has written “humeis esesthe moi laos periousios “? What does “ousia” 
mean, whence comes the name, but from “ousa aei,” “that which endures for ever? For He Who is, and is 
for ever, is God; and therefore the Divine Substance, abiding everlastingly, is called ousia. Bread is 
epiousios, because, taking the substance of abiding power from the substance of the Word, it supplies this 
to heart and soul, for it is written: “And bread strengtheneth man’s heart.” 


128. Let us, then, keep the precepts of our forefathers, nor with rude and reckless daring profane the 
symbols bequeathed to us. That sealed book of prophecy, whereof we have heard, neither elders, nor 
powers, nor angels, nor archangels, ventured to open; for Christ alone is reserved the peculiar right of 
opening it. Who amongst us dare unseal the book of the priesthood, sealed by confessors, and long 
hallowed by the testimony of many? They who have been constrained to unseal, nevertheless have since, 
respecting the deceit put upon them, sealed again; they who dared not lay sacrilegious hands upon it, 
have stood forth as martyrs and confessors. How can we deny the Faith held by those whose victory we 
proclaim? 


CHAPTER XVI 


In order to forearm the orthodox against the stratagems of the Arians, St. Ambrose discloses some of the 
deceitful confessions used by the latter, and shows by various arguments, that though they sometimes call 
the Son “God,” it is not enough, unless they also admit His equality with the Father. 


129. Let none fear, let none tremble; he who threatens gives the advantage to the faithful. The soothing 
balms of deceitful men are poisoned—then must we be on our guard against them, when they pretend to 
preach that they do deny. Thus were those aforetime, who lightly trusted to them, deceived, so that they 
fell into the snares of treachery, when they thought all was good faith. 


130. “Let him be accursed,” say they, “who says that Christ is a creature, after the manner of the rest of 
created beings.” Plain folks have heard this, and put faith in it, for, as it is written, “the simple man 


believes every word.” Thus have they heard and believed, being taken in by the first sound thereof, and, 
like birds, eager for the bait of faith, have not noted the net spread for them, and so, pursuing after faith, 
have caught the hook of ungodly deceit. Wherefore “be ye wise as serpents,” saith the Lord, “and 
harmless as doves.” Wisdom is put foremost, in order that harmlessness may be unharmed. 


131. For those are serpents, such as the Gospel intends, who put off old habits, in order to put on new 
manners: “Putting off the old man, together with his acts, and putting on the new man, made in the image 
of Him Who created him.” Let us learn then, the ways of those whom the Gospel calls the serpents, 
throwing off the slough of the old man, that so, like serpents, we may know how to preserve our life and 
beware of fraud. 


132. It would have been sufficient to say, “Accursed be he who saith that Christ is a created being.” Why, 
then, Arian, dost thou mingle poison with the good that is in thy confession, and so defile the whole body 
of it? For by addition of “after the manner of the rest of created beings,” you deny not that Christ is a 
being created, but that He is a created being like [all] others—for created being you do entitle Him, albeit 
you assign to Him dignity transcending the rest of creation. Furthermore, Arius, the first teacher of this 
ungodly doctrine, said that the Son of God was a perfect created being, and not as the rest of created 
beings. See you, then, how that you have adopted language bequeathed you from your father. To deny that 
Christ is a being created is enough: why add “but not as the rest of beings created”? Cut away the 
gangrened part, lest the contagion spread—it is poisonous, deadly. 


133. Again, you say sometimes that Christ is God. Nay, but so call Him true God, as meaning, that you 
acknowledge Him to possess the fulness of the Father’s Godhead—for there are gods, so called, alike in 
heaven or upon earth. The name “God,” then, is not to be used as a mere manner of address and mention, 
but with the understanding that you affirm, of the Son, that same Godhead which the Father hath, as it is 
written: “For as the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son also to have life in Himself;” 
that is to say, He hath given it to Him, as to His Son, through begetting Him—not by grace, as to one 
indigent. 


134. “And He hath given Him power to execute judgment, because He is the Son of Man.” Note well this 
addition, that you may not take occasion, upon a word, to preach falsehood. You read that He is the Son of 
Man; do you therefore deny that He accepts [the power given]? Deny God, then, if all things proper to God 
are not given to the Son, for whereas He has said, “All things that the Father hath are Mine,” why not 
acknowledge that all the properties and attributes of Divinity are in the Son [as they are in the Father]? 
For He who saith, “All things that the Father hath are Mine,” what does He except as having not? 


135. Why is it that you recount “with insistence” and in such sincere language, Christ’s raising the dead 
to life, walking upon the waters, healing the sicknesses of men? These powers, indeed, He has given to 
His bondmen to display as well as Himself. They do the more arouse my wonder when seen present in 
men, forasmuch as God hath given them power so great. I would hear somewhat concerning Christ that is 
His distinctly and peculiarly, and cannot be held in common with Him by created beings, now that He is 
begotten, the only Son of God, very God of very God, sitting at the Father’s right hand. 


136. Wheresoever I read of the Father and Son sitting side by side, I find the Son always upon the right 
hand. Is that because the Son is above the Father? Nay, we say not so; but He Whom God’s love honours is 
dishonoured by man’s ungodliness. The Father knew that doubts as concerning the Son must needs be 
sown, and He hath given us an example of reverence for us to follow after, lest we dishonour the Son. 


CHAPTER XVII 


An objection based on St. Stephen’s vision of the Lord standing is disposed of, and from the prayers of the 
same saint, addressed to the Son of God, the equality of the Son with the Father is shown. 


137. There is just one place, in which Stephen hath said that he saw the Lord Jesus standing at the right 
hand of God. Learn now the import of these words, that you may not use them to raise a question upon. 
Why (you would ask) do we read every where else of the Son as sitting at the right hand of God, but in one 
place of His standing? He sits as Judge of quick and dead; He stands as His people’s Advocate. He stood, 
then, as a Priest, whilst He was offering to His Father the sacrifice of a good martyr; He stood, as the 
Umpire, to bestow, as it were, upon a good wrestler the prize of so mighty a contest. 


138. Receive thou also the Spirit of God, that thou mayest discern those things, even as Stephen received 
the Spirit; and thou mayest say, as the martyr said: “Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of 
Man standing at the right hand of God.” He who hath the heavens opened to him, seeth Jesus at the right 
hand of God: he whose soul’s eye is closed, seeth not Jesus at the right hand of God. Let us, then, confess 
Jesus at God’s right hand, that to us also the heavens may be opened. They who confess otherwise close 
the gates of heaven against themselves. 


139. But if any urge in objection that the Son was standing, let them show upon this passage that the 
Father was seated, for though Stephen said that the Son of Man was standing, still he did not further say 
here that the Father was sitting. 


from the beginning has been the despoiler of the divine image. Accordingly, simplicity alone will be more 
easily able to know and to declare God, whereas wisdom alone will rather do Him violence, and betray 
Him. 


CHAPTER III 


THE FOLLY OF THIS HERESY. IT DISSECTS AND MUTILATES THE DEITY. CONTRASTED WITH THE SIMPLE WISDOM 
OF TRUE RELIGION. TO EXPOSE THE ABSURDITIES OF THE VALENTINIAN SYSTEM IS TO DESTROY IT 


Let, then, the serpent hide himself as much as he is able, and let him wrest all his wisdom in the 
labyrinths of his obscurities; let him dwell deep down in the ground; let him worm himself into secret 
holes; let him unroll his length through his sinuous joints; let him tortuously crawl, though not all at once, 
beast as he is that skulks the light. Of our dove, however, how simple is the very home!—always in high 
and open places, and facing the light! As the symbol of the Holy Spirit, it loves the (radiant) East, that 
figure of Christ. Nothing causes truth a blush, except only being hidden, because no man will be ashamed 
to give ear thereto. No man will be ashamed to recognise Him as God whom nature has already 
commended to him, whom he already perceives in all His works,—Him indeed who is simply, for this 
reason, imperfectly known; because man has not thought of Him as only one, because he has named Him 
in a plurality (of gods), and adored Him in other forms. Yet, to induce oneself to turn from this multitude 
of deities to another crowd, to remove from a familiar authority to an unknown one, to wrench oneself 
from what is manifest to what is hidden, is to offend faith on the very threshold. Now, even suppose that 
you are initiated into the entire fable, will it not occur to you that you have heard something very like it 
from your fond nurse when you were a baby, amongst the lullabies she sang to you about the towers of 
Lamia, and the horns of the sun? Let, however, any man approach the subject from a knowledge of the 
faith which he has otherwise learned, as soon as he finds so many names of AEons, so many marriages, so 
many offsprings, so many exits, so many issues, felicities and infelicities of a dispersed and mutilated 
Deity, will that man hesitate at once to pronounce that these are “the fables and endless genealogies” 
which the inspired apostle by anticipation condemned, whilst these seeds of heresy were even then 
shooting forth? Deservedly, therefore, must they be regarded as wanting in simplicity, and as merely 
prudent, who produce such fables not without difficulty, and defend them only indirectly, who at the same 
time do not thoroughly instruct those whom they teach. This, of course, shows their astuteness, if their 
lessons are disgraceful; their unkindness, if they are honourable. As for us, however, who are the simple 
folk, we know all about it. In short, this is the very first weapon with which we are armed for our 
encounter; it unmasks and brings to view the whole of their depraved system. And in this we have the first 
augury of our victory; because even merely to point out that which is concealed with so great an outlay of 
artifice, is to destroy it. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE HERESY TRACEABLE TO VALENTINUS, AN ABLE BUT RESTLESS MAN. MANY SCHISMATICAL LEADERS OF 
THE SCHOOL MENTIONED. ONLY ONE OF THEM SHOWS RESPECT TO THE MAN WHOSE NAME DESIGNATES THE 
ENTIRE SCHOOL 


We know, I say, most fully their actual origin, and we are quite aware why we call them Valentinians, 
although they affect to disavow their name. They have departed, it is true, from their founder, yet is their 
origin by no means destroyed; and even if it chance to be changed, the very change bears testimony to the 
fact. Valentinus had expected to become a bishop, because he was an able man both in genius and 
eloquence. Being indignant, however, that another obtained the dignity by reason of a claim which 
confessorship had given him, he broke with the church of the true faith. Just like those (restless) spirits 
which, when roused by ambition, are usually inflamed with the desire of revenge, he applied himself with 
all his might to exterminate the truth; and finding the clue of a certain old opinion, he marked out a path 
for himself with the subtlety of a serpent. Ptolemaeus afterwards entered on the same path, by 
distinguishing the names and the numbers of the AEnons into personal substances, which, however, he 
kept apart from God. Valentinus had included these in the very essence of the Deity, as senses and 
affections of motion. Sundry bypaths were then struck off therefrom, by Heraclean and Secundus and the 
magician Marcus. Theotimus worked hard about “the images of the law.” Valentinus, however, was as yet 
nowhere, and still the Valentinians derive their name from Valentinus. Axionicus at Antioch is the only 
man who at the present time does honour to the memory of Valentinus, by keeping his rules to the full. 
But this heresy is permitted to fashion itself into as many various shapes as a courtezan, who usually 
changes and adjusts her dress every day. And why not? When they review that spiritual seed of theirs in 
every man after this fashion, whenever they have hit upon any novelty, they forthwith call their 
presumption a revelation, their own perverse ingenuity a spiritual gift; but (they deny all) unity, admitting 
only diversity. And thus we clearly see that, setting aside their customary dissimulation, most of them are 
in a divided state, being ready to say (and that sincerely) of certain points of their belief, “This is not so;” 
and, “I take this in a different sense;” and, “I do not admit that.” By this variety, indeed, innovation is 
stamped on the very face of their rules; besides which, it wears all the colourable features of ignorant 
conceits. 


140. Howbeit, to make it more abundantly clear and known that the standing implied no dishonour, but 
rather sovereignty, Stephen prayed to the Son, being desirous to commend himself the more to the Father, 
saying: “Lord Jesu, receive my spirit.” Again, to show that the sovereignty of the Father and of the Son is 
one and the same, he prayed again, saying, “Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” These are the words 
that the Lord, in His own Passion, speaks to the Father, as the Son of Man—these the words of Stephen’s 
prayer, in his own martyrdom to the Son of God. When the same grace is sought of both the Father and 
the Son, the same power is affirmed of each. 


141. Otherwise, if our opponents will have it that Stephen addressed himself to the Father, let them 
consider what, on their own showing, they affirm. We indeed are unmoved by their arguments; howbeit, 
let them, to whom the letter and sequence is all important, take notice that the first petition is addressed 
to the Son. Now we, even on their understanding of the passage, prove from it the unity of the Father’s 
and the Son’s majesty; for when the Son is addressed in prayer as well as the Father, the equality which 
the prayer assigns points to unity in action. But if they will not allow that the Son was addressed with the 
title “Lord,” we see that they do indeed seek to deny that He is Lord. 


142. Seeing, however, that so great a martyr’s crown has been brought forth, let us abate the eagerness 
of disputation, and bring to-day’s discourse to a close. Let us sing the praises of the holy martyr, as is 
fitting always after a mighty conflict—the martyr bleeding indeed from the enemy’s blows, but rewarded 
with the crown bestowed by Christ. 


Book IV 


CHAPTER I 


The marvel is, not that men have failed to know Christ, but that they have not listened to the words of the 
Scriptures. Christ, indeed, was not known, even of angels, save by revelation, nor again, by His 
forerunner. Follows a description of Christ’s triumphal ascent into heaven, and the excellence of its glory 
over the assumption of certain prophets. Lastly, from exposition of the conversation with angels upon this 
occasion, the omnipotence of the Son is proved, as against the Arians. 


1. On consideration, your Majesty, of the reason wherefore men have so far gone astray, or that many— 
alas!—should follow diverse ways of belief concerning the Son of God, the marvel seems to be, not at all 
that human knowledge has been baffled in dealing with superhuman things, but that it has not submitted 
to the authority of the Scriptures. 


2. What reason, indeed, is there to wonder, if by their worldly wisdom men failed to comprehend the 
mystery of God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, in Whom all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
are hidden, that mystery of which not even angels have been able to take knowledge, save by revelation? 


3. For who could by force of imagination, and not by faith, follow the Lord Jesus, now descending from the 
highest heaven to the shades below, now rising again from Hades to the heavenly places; in a moment 
self-emptied, that He might dwell amongst us, and yet never made less than He was, the Son being ever in 
the Father and the Father in the Son? 


4. Even Christ’s forerunner, though only in so far as representing the synagogue, doubted concerning 
Him, even he who was appointed to go before the face of the Lord, and at last sending messengers, 
enquired: “Art Thou He that should come, or do we look for another?” 


5. Angels, too, stood spellbound in wonder at the heavenly mystery. And so, when the Lord rose again, and 
the heights of heaven could not bear the glory of His rising from the dead, Who of late, so far as regarded 
His flesh, had been confined in the narrow bounds of a sepulchre, even the heavenly hosts doubted and 
were amazed. 


6. For a Conqueror came, adorned with wondrous spoils, the Lord was in His holy Temple, before Him 
went angels and archangels, marvelling at the prey wrested from death, and though they knew that 
nothing can be added to God from the flesh, because all things are lower than God, nevertheless, 
beholding the trophy of the Cross, whereof “the government was upon His shoulder,” and the spoils borne 
by the everlasting Conqueror, they, as if the gates could not afford passage for Him Who had gone forth 
from them, though indeed they can never o’erspan His greatness—they sought some broader and more 
lofty passage for Him on His return—so entirely had He remained undiminished by His self-emptying. 


7. However, it was meet that a new way should be prepared before the face of the new Conqueror—for a 
Conqueror is always, as it were, taller and greater in person than others; but, forasmuch as the Gates of 
Righteousness, which are the Gates of the Old and the New Testament, wherewith heaven is opened, are 
eternal, they are not indeed changed, but raised, for it was not merely one man but the whole world that 
entered, in the person of the All-Redeemer. 


8. Enoch had been translated, Elias caught up, but the servant is not above his Master. For “No man hath 
ascended into heaven, but He Who came down from heaven;” and even of Moses, though his corpse was 
never seen on earth, we do nowhere read as of one abiding in celestial glory, unless it was after that the 
Lord, by the earnest of His own Resurrection, burst the bonds of hell and exalted the souls of the godly. 
Enoch, then, was translated, and Elias caught up; both as servants, both in the body, but not after 
resurrection from the dead, nor with the spoils of death and the triumphal train of the Cross, had they 
been seen of angels. 


9. And therefore [the angels] descrying the approach of the Lord of all, first and only Vanquisher of Death, 
bade their princes that the gates should be lifted up, saying in adoration, “Lift up the gates, such as are 
princes amongst you, and be ye lifted up, O everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall come in.” 


10. Yet there were still, even amongst the hosts of heaven, some that were amazed, overcome with 
astonishment at such pomp and glory as they had never yet beheld, and therefore they asked: “Who is the 
King of glory?” Howbeit, seeing that the angels (as well as ourselves) acquire their knowledge step by 
step, and are capable of advancement, they certainly must display differences of power and 
understanding, for God alone is above and beyond the limits imposed by gradual advance, possessing, as 


He does, every perfection from everlasting. 


11. Others, again,—those, to wit, who had been present at His rising again, those who had seen or who 
already recognized Him,—made reply: “It is the Lord, strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle.” 


12. Then, again, sang the multitude of angels, in triumphal chorus: “Lift up the gates, O ye that are their 
princes, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall come in.” 


13. And back again came the challenge of them that stood astonished: “Who is that King of glory? For we 
saw Him having neither form nor comeliness; if then it be not He, who is that King of glory?” 


14. Whereto answer they which know: “The Lord of Hosts, He is the King of glory.” Therefore, the Lord of 
Hosts, He is the Son. How then do the Arians call Him fallible, Whom we believe to be Lord of Hosts, even 
as we believe of the Father? How can they draw distinctions between the sovereign powers of Each, when 
we have found the Son, even as also the Father, entitled “Lord of Saboath”? For, in this very passage, the 
reading in many copies is: “The Lord of Sabaoth, He is the King of glory.” Now the translators have, for 
the “Lord of Sabaoth,” rendered in some places “the Lord of Hosts,” in others “the Lord the King,” and in 
others “the Lord Omnipotent.” Therefore, since He Who ascended is the Son, and, again, He Who 
ascended is the Lord of Sabaoth, it surely follows that the Son of God is omnipotent! 


CHAPTER II 


None can ascend to heaven without faith; in any case, he who hath so ascended thither will be cast out 
wherefore, faith must be zealously preserved. We ourselves each have a heaven within, the gates whereof 
must be opened and be raised by confession of the Godhead of Christ, which gates are not raised by 
Arians, nor by those who seek the Son amongst earthly things, and who must therefore, like the 
Magdalene, be sent back to the apostles, against whom the gates of hell shall not prevail. Scriptures are 
cited to show that the servant of the Lord must not diminish aught of his Master’s honour. 


15. What shall we do, then? How shall we ascend unto heaven? There, powers are stationed, principalities 
drawn up in order, who keep the doors of heaven, and challenge him who ascends. Who shall give me 
passage, unless I proclaim that Christ is Almighty? The gates are shut,—they are not opened to any and 
every one; not every one who will shall enter, unless he also believes according to the true Faith. The 
Sovereign’s court is kept under guard. 


16. Suppose, however, that one who is unworthy hath crept up, hath stolen past the principalities who 
keep the gates of heaven, hath sat down at the supper of the Lord; when the Lord of the banquet enters, 
and sees one not clad in the wedding garment of the Faith, He will cast him into outer darkness, where is 
weeping and gnashing of teeth, if he keep not the Faith and peace. 


17. Let us, therefore, keep the wedding garment which we have received, and not deny Christ that which 
is His own, Whose omnipotence angels announce, prophets foretel, apostles witness to, even as we have 
already shown above. 


18. Perchance, indeed, the prophet hath spoken of His entering in not only with regard to the gates of the 
universal heaven; for there be other heavens also whereinto the Word of God passeth, whereof it is said: 
“We have a great Priest, a High Priest, Who hath passed through the heavens, Jesus, the Son of God.” 
What are those heavens, but even the heavens whereof the prophet sayeth that “the heavens declare the 
glory of God”? 


19. For Christ standeth at the door of thy soul. Hear Him speaking. “Behold, I stand at the door, and 
knock: if any man open to Me, I will come in to him, and I will sup with him, and he with Me.” And the 
Church saith, speaking of Him: “The voice of my brother soundeth at the door.” 


20. He stands, then—but not alone, for before Him go angels, saying: “Lift up the gates, O ye the princes.” 
What gates? Even those of the which the Psalmist sings in another place also: “Open to me the gates of 
righteousness.” Open, then, thy gates to Christ, that He may come into thee—open the gates of 
righteousness, the gates of chastity, the gates of courage and wisdom. 


21. Believe the message of the angels: “Be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall 
come in, the Lord of Sabaoth.” Thy gate is the loud confession made with faithful voice; it is the door of 
the Lord, which the Apostle desires to have opened for him, as he says: “That a door of the word may be 
opened for me, to proclaim the mystery of Christ.” 


22. Let thy gate, then, be opened to Christ, and let it be not only opened, but lifted up, if, indeed, it be 
eternal and not condemned to ruin; for it is written: “And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors.” The lintel 
was lift up for Isaiah, when the seraph touched his lips and he saw the Lord of Sabaoth. 


23. Thy gates shall be lifted up, then, if thou believest the Son of God to be eternal, omnipotent, above and 
beyond all praise and understanding, knowing all things, both past and to come, whilst if thou judgest 


Him to be of limited power and knowledge, and subordinate, thou liftest not up the everlasting doors. 


24. Be thy gates lifted up, then, that Christ may come in unto thee, not such a Christ as the Arians take 
Him to be—petty, and weak, and menial—but Christ in the form of God, Christ with the Father; that He 
may enter such as He is, exalted above the heaven and all things; and that He may send forth upon thee 
His Holy Spirit. It is expedient for thee that thou shouldst believe that He hath ascended and is sitting at 
the right hand of the Father, for if in impious thought thou detain Him amongst things created and earthly, 
if He depart not for thee, ascend not for thee, then to thee the Comforter shall not come, even as Christ 
Himself hath told us: “For if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you, but if I depart, I will 
send Him unto you.” 


25. But if thou shouldst seek Him amongst earthly beings, even as Mary of Magdala sought Him, take 
heed lest He say to thee, as unto her: “Touch Me not, for I am not yet ascended unto My Father.” For thy 
gates are narrow—they give me no passage—they cannot be lifted up, and therefore I cannot come in. 


26. Go thy way, therefore, to my brethren—that is, to those everlasting doors, which, as soon as they see 
Jesus, are lifted up. Peter is an “everlasting door,” against whom the gates of hell shall not prevail. John 
and James, the sons of thunder, to wit, are “everlasting doom.” Everlasting are the doors of the Church, 
where the prophet, desirous to proclaim the praises of Christ, says: “That I may tell all thy praises in the 
gates of the daughter of Sion.” 


27. Great, therefore, is the mystery of Christ, before which even angels stood amazed and bewildered. For 
this cause, then, it is thy duty to worship Him, and, being a servant, thou oughtest not to detract from thy 
Lord. Ignorance thou mayest not plead, for to this end He came down, that thou mayest believe; if thou 
believest not, He has not come down for thee, has not suffered for thee. “If I had not come,” saith the 
Scripture, “and spoken with them, they would have no sin: but now have they no excuse for their sin. He 
that hateth Me, hateth My Father also.” Who, then, hates Christ, if not he who speaks to His dishonour?— 
for as it is love’s part to render, so it is hate’s to withdraw honour. He who hates, calls in question; he who 
loves, pays reverence. 


CHAPTER III 


The words, “The head of every man is Christ . . . and the head of Christ is God” misused by the Arians, are 
now turned back against them, to their confutation. Next, another passage of Scripture, commonly taken 
by the same heretics as a ground of objection, is called in to show that God is the Head of Christ, in so far 
as Christ is human, in regard of His Manhood, and the unwisdom of their opposition upon the text, “He 
who planteth and He who watereth are one,” is displayed. After which explanations, the meaning of the 
doctrine that the Father is in the Son, and the Son in the Father, and that the faithful are in Both, is 
expounded. 


28. Now let us examine some other objections raised by the Arians. It is written, say they, that “the head 
of every man is Christ, and the head of woman is man, and the head of Christ is God.” Let them, if they 
please, tell me what they mean by this objection—whether to join together, or to dissociate, these four 
terms. Suppose they mean to join them, and say that God is the Head of Christ in the same sense and 
manner as man is the head of woman. Mark what a conclusion they fall into. For if this comparison 
proceeds on the supposed equality of the terms of it, and these four—woman, man, Christ, and God—are 
viewed together as in virtue of a likeness resulting from their being of one and the same nature, then 
woman and God will begin to come under one definition. 


29. But if this conclusion be not satisfactory, by reason of its impiety, let them divide, on what principle 
they will. Thus, if they will have it that Christ stands to God the Father in the same relation as woman to 
man, then surely they pronounce Christ and God to be of one substance, inasmuch as woman and man are 
of one nature in respect of the flesh, for their difference is in respect of sex. But, seeing that there is no 
difference of sex between Christ and His Father, they will acknowledge then that which is one, and 
common to the Son and the Father, in respect of nature, whereas they will deny the difference lying in sex. 


30. Does this conclusion content them? Or will they have woman, man, and Christ to be of one substance, 
and distinguish the Father from them? Will this, then, serve their turn? Suppose that it will, then observe 
what they are brought to. They must either confess themselves not merely Arians, but very Photinians, 
because they acknowledge only the Manhood of Christ, Whom they judge fit only to be placed on the same 
scale with human beings. Or else they must, however contrary to their leanings, subscribe to our belief, by 
which we dutifully and in godly fashion maintain that which they have come at by an impious course of 
thought, that Christ is indeed, after His divine generation, the power of God, whilst after His putting on of 
the flesh, He is of one substance with all men in regard of His flesh, excepting indeed the proper glory of 
His Incarnation, because He took upon Himself the reality, not a phantom likeness, of flesh. 


31. Let God, then, be the Head of Christ, with regard to the conditions of Manhood. Observe that the 
Scripture says not that the Father is the Head of Christ; but that God is the Head of Christ, because the 
Godhead, as the creating power, is the Head of the being created. And well said [the Apostle] “the Head of 


Christ is God;” to bring before our thoughts both the Godhead of Christ and His flesh, implying, that is to 
say, the Incarnation in the mention of the name of Christ, and, in that of the name of God, oneness of 
Godhead and grandeur of sovereignty. 


32. But the saying, that in respect of the Incarnation God is the Head of Christ, leads on to the principle 
that Christ, as Incarnate, is the Head of man, as the Apostle has clearly expressed in another passage, 
where he says: “Since man is the head of woman, even as Christ is the Head of the Church;” whilst in the 
words following he has added: “Who gave Himself for her.” After His Incarnation, then, is Christ the head 
of man, for His self-surrender issued from His Incarnation. 


33. The Head of Christ, then, is God, in so far as His form of a servant, that is, of man, not of God, is 
considered. But it is nothing against the Son of God, if, in accordance with the reality of His flesh, He is 
like unto men, whilst in regard of His Godhead He is one with the Father, for by this account of Him we do 
not take aught from His sovereignty, but attribute compassion to Him. 


34. But who can with a good conscience deny the one Godhead of the Father and the Son, when our Lord, 
to complete His teaching for His disciples, said: “That they may be one, even as we also are one.” The 
record stands for witness to the Faith, though Arians turn it aside to suit their heresy; for, inasmuch as 
they cannot deny the Unity so often spoken of, they endeavour to diminish it, in order that the Unity of 
Godhead subsisting between the Father and the Son may seem to be such as is unity of devotion and faith 
amongst men, though even amongst men themselves community of nature makes unity thereof. 


35. Thus with abundant clearness we disprove the objection commonly raised by Arians, in order to loosen 
the Divine Unity, on the ground that it is written: “But he who planteth and he who watereth are one.” 
This passage the Arians, if they were wise, would not quote against us; for how can they deny that the 
Father and the Son are One, if Paul and Apollos are one, both in nature and in faith? At the same time, we 
do grant that these cannot be one throughout, in all relations, because things human cannot bear 
comparison with things divine. 


36. No separation, then, is to be made of the Word from God the Father, no separation in power, no 
separation in wisdom, by reason of the Unity of the Divine Substance. Again, God the Father is in the Son, 
as we ofttimes find it written, yet [He dwells in the Son] not as sanctifying one who lacks sanctification, 
nor as filling a void, for the power of God knows no void. Nor, again, is the power of the one increased by 
the power of the other, for there are not two powers, but one Power; nor does Godhead entertain 
Godhead, for there are not two Godheads, but one Godhead. We, contrariwise, shall be One in Christ 
through Power received [from another] and dwelling in us. 


37. The letter [of the unity] is common, but the Substance of God and the substance of man are different. 
We shall be, the Father and the Son [already] are, one; we shall be one by grace, the Son is so by 
substance. Again, unity by conjunction is one thing, unity by nature another. Finally, observe what it is 
that Scripture hath already recorded: “That they may all be one, as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in 
Thee.” 


38. Mark now that He said not “Thou in us, and we in Thee,” but “Thou in Me, and I in Thee,” to place 
Himself apart from His creatures. Further He added: “that they also may be in Us,” in order to separate 
here His dignity and His Father’s from us, that our union in the Father and the Son may appear the issue, 
not of nature, but of grace, whilst with regard to the unity of the Father and the Son it may be believed 
that the Son has not received this by grace, but possesses by natural right of His Sonship. 


CHAPTER IV 


The passage quoted adversely by heretics, namely, “The Son can do nothing of Himself,” is first explained 
from the words which follow; then, the text being examined, word by word, their acceptation in the Arian 
sense is shown to be impossible without incurring the charge of impiety or absurdity, the proof resting 
chiefly on the creation of the world and certain miracles of Christ. 


39. Again, another objection that the Arians bring up, denying that the Power of the Father and the Son 
can be one and the same, is rested on His saying: “Verily, verily, I say unto you; the Son can do nothing of 
Himself, but what He hath seen the Father doing.” And therefore they affirm that the Son has done 
nothing of Himself, and can do nothing, save what He hath seen the Father doing. 


40. O wise foreknowledge of the arguments of unbelievers, which made further provision of means 
whereby to answer questions, by adding the words that follow: “For whatsoever the Father doeth, the 
same doeth the Son also, in like fashion,” for this indeed is the sequel. Why, then, is it written: “The Son 
doeth the same things,” and not “such like things,” but that thou mightest judge that in the Son there is 
unity in the Father’s works, not imitation of them? 


41. But to put their proofs in turn upon trial: I would have them answer the question, whether the Son 
sees the works of the Father. Does He see, I ask, or not? If He sees them, then He also does them; if He 
does them, let heretics cease to deny the omnipotence of Him Whom they confess able to do all things 


that He has seen the Father doing. 


42. But what are we to understand by “hath seen”? Has the Son any need of bodily eyes? Nay, if they will 
affirm this of the Son, they will make out in the Father also a need of bodily activity, in order that the Son 
may see that which He Himself is to do. 


43. Furthermore, what mean the words: “The Son can do nothing of Himself”? Let us put this question, 
and debate it. Now is there anything impossible to God’s Power and Wisdom? These, observe, are names 
of the Son of God, Whose Might is certainly not a gift received from another, but just as He is the Life, not 
depending upon another’s quickening action, but Himself quickening others, because He is the Life; so 
also He is Wisdom, not as one that is ignorant acquiring wisdom, but making others wise from His own 
store; so, too, He is Power, not as having through weakness obtained increase of strength, but being 
Himself Power, and bestowing power upon the strong. 


44. How, then, does Power assert, as it were, under oath: “Verily, verily I say unto you,” which means: “Of 
a truth, of a truth, I tell you”? Truly, then, Thou speakest, Lord Jesus, and dost affirm, repeating indeed 
thy solemn declaration, that Thou canst do nothing, save what Thou hast seen the Father doing. Thou 
didst make the universe. Did Thy Father then make another universe, for Thee to take as a model? So 
must Thy blasphemers confess that there are two, or a multitude of universes, as philosophers affirm, and 
thus also entangle themselves in this heathen error, or, if they will follow the truth, let them say that what 
Thou hast made, Thou didst make, without any pattern. 


45. Tell me, Lord, when Thou sawest Thy Father incarnate, and walking upon the sea, for I know not, I 
hold it impious to believe this thing of the Father, knowing that Thou only hast taken our flesh upon Thee. 
When sawest Thou the Father at a marriage-feast, turning water into wine? Nay, but I have read that Thou 
alone art the only Son, begotten of the Father. I have been taught that Thou alone, in the mystery of the 
Incarnation, wast born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin. The things, then, which we have cited as Thy 
doings, the Father did not, but Thou alone, without guidance of any work done by Thy Father, for the 
purchase of the world’s salvation with Thy Blood, didst come forth spotless from the Virgin’s womb. 


46. When they say, “The Son can do nothing of Himself,” they indeed except nothing, so that one 
blasphemer has even said: “He cannot make even a gnat,” mocking with so headstrong profanity and with 
insolence so overweening the majesty of Supreme Power; yet perhaps they may think the mystery of Thine 
Incarnate Life a needful exception. But say, Lord Jesu, what earth the Father made without Thee. For 
without Thee He made no heaven, seeing that it is written: “By the Word of the Lord were the heavens 
established.” 


47. But neither did the Father make the earth without Thee, for it is written: “All things were made by 
Him, and without Him was not anything made.” For if the Father made aught without Thee, God the Word, 
then not all things were made by the Word, and the Evangelist lies. Whereas if all things were made by 
the Word, and if by Thee all things begin to be, which before were not, then surely Thou Thyself, of 
Thyself, hast made what Thou didst not see made by the Father; though perchance our adversaries may 
have recourse to that theory of Plato, and place before Thee the ideas supposed by philosophers, which, 
indeed, we know have been exploded by philosophers themselves. On the other hand, if Thou Thyself hast 
of Thyself made all things, vain are the assertions of the unbelieving, which ascribe progress in learning 
to the Maker of all, Who of Himself supplies the teaching of His craft. 


48. But if heretics deny that either the heavens or the earth were made by Thee, let them take heed into 
what a gulf they are by their own madness hurling themselves, seeing that it is written: “Perish the gods, 
which have not made heaven and earth.” Shall He then perish, O Arian, Who has found and saved that 
which had perished? But to purpose. 


CHAPTER V 


Continuing the exposition of the disputed passage, which he had begun, Ambrose brings forward four 
reasons why we affirm that something cannot be, and shows that the first three fail to apply to Christ, and 
infers that the only reason why the Son can do nothing of Himself is His Unity in Power with the Father. 


49. In what sense can the Son do nothing of Himself? Let us ask what it is that He cannot do. There are 
many different sorts of impossibilities. One thing is naturally impossible, another is naturally possible, but 
impossible by reason of some weakness. Again, there are things which are rendered possible by strength, 
impossible by unskilfulness or weakness, of body and mind. Further, there are things which it is 
impossible to change, by reason of the law of an unchangeable purpose, the endurance of a firm will, and, 
again, faithfulness in friendship. 


50. To make this clearer, let us consider the matter in the light of examples. It is impossible for a bird to 
pursue a course of learning in any science or become trained to any art: it is impossible for a stone to 
move in any direction, inasmuch as it can only be moved by the motion of another body. Of itself, then, a 
stone is incapable of moving, and passing from its place. Again, an eagle cannot be taught in the ways of 
human learning. 


51. It is, to take another example, impossible for a sick man to do a strong man’s work; but in this case 
the reason of the impossibility is of a different kind, for the man is rendered unable, by sickness, to do 
what he is naturally capable of doing. In this case, then, the cause of the impossibility is sickness, and this 
kind of impossibility is different from the first, since the man is hindered by bodily weakness from the 
possibility of doing. 


52. Again, there is a third cause of impossibility. A man may be naturally capable, and his bodily health 
may allow of his doing some work, which he is yet unable to do by reason of want of skill, or because his 
rank in life disqualifies him; because, that is, he lacks the required learning or is a slave. 


53. Which of these three different causes of impossibility, think you, which we have enumerated (setting 
aside the fourth) can we meetly assign to the case of the Son of God? Is He naturally insensible and 
immovable, like a stone? He is indeed a stone of stumbling to the wicked, a cornerstone for the faithful; 
but He is not insensible, upon Whom the faithful affection of sentient peoples are stayed. He is not an 
immovable rock, “for they drank of a Rock that followed them, and that Rock was Christ.” The work of the 
Father, then, is not rendered impossible to Christ by diversity of nature. 


54. Perchance we may suppose some things were made impossible for Him by reason of weakness. But He 
was not weakly Who could heal the weaknesses of others by His word of authority. Seemed He weak when 
bidding the paralytic take up his bed and walk? He charged the man to perform an action of which health 
was the necessary condition, even whilst the patient was yet praying a remedy for his disease. Not weak 
was the Lord of hosts when He gave sight to the blind, made the crooked to stand upright, raised the dead 
to life, anticipated the effects of medicine at our prayers, and cured them that besought Him, and when to 
touch the fringe of His robe was to be purified. 


55. Unless, peradventure, you thought it was weakness, you wretches, when you saw His wounds. Truly, 
they were wounds piercing His Body, but there was no weakness betokened by that wound, whence 
flowed the Life of all, and therefore was it that the prophet said: “By His stripes we are healed.” Was He, 
then, Who was not weak in the hour when He was wounded, weak in regard of His Sovereignty? How, 
then, I ask? When He commanded the devils, and forgave the offences of sinners? Or when He made 
entreaty to the Father? 


56. Here, indeed, our adversaries may perchance enquire: “How can the Father and the Son be One, if the 
Son at one time commands, at another entreats?” True, They are One; true also, He both commands and 
prays: yet whilst in the hour when He commands He is not alone, so also in the hour of prayer He is not 
weak. He is not alone, for whatsoever things the Father doeth, the same things doeth the Son also, in like 
manner. He is not weak, for though in the flesh He suffered weakness for our sins yet that was the 
chastisement of our peace upon Him, not lack of sovereign Power in Himself. 


57. Moreover, that thou mayest know that it is after His Manhood that He entreats, and in virtue of His 
Godhead that He commands, it is written for thee in the Gospel that He said to Peter: “I have prayed for 
thee, that thy faith fail not.” To the same Apostle, again, when on a former occasion he said, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” He made answer: “Thou art Peter, and upon this Rock will I build My 
Church, and I will give thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” Could He not, then, strengthen the faith 
of the man to whom, acting on His own authority, He gave the kingdom, whom He called the Rock, 
thereby declaring him to be the foundation of the Church? Consider, then, the manner of His entreaty, the 
occasions of His commanding. He entreats, when He is shown to us as on the eve of suffering: He 
commands, when He is believed to be the Son of God. 


58. We see, then, that two sorts of impossibility furnish no explanation, inasmuch as the Power of God can 
be neither insensible nor weakly. Will you then proffer the third kind [as an account of the matter], 
namely, that He can do nothing, just as an unskilled apprentice can do nothing without his master’s 
instructions, or a slave can do nothing without his lord. Then didst Thou speak falsely, Lord Jesu, in calling 
Thyself Master and Lord, and Thou didst deceive Thy disciples by Thy words: “Ye call Me Master and 
Lord, and ye say well, for so I am.” Nay, but Thou, O Truth, wouldst never have deceived men, least of all 
them whom Thou didst call friends. 


59. Yet if our enemies sunder Thee from the Creator, as being unskilled, let them see how they affirm that 
skill was lacking to Thee, that is to say, to the Divine Wisdom; for all that, however, they cannot divide the 
unity of substance that Thou hast with the Father. It is not, indeed, by nature, but by reason of ignorance, 
that the difference exists between the craftsman and the unskilled; but neither is handicraft attributable 
to the Father, nor ignorance to Thee, for there is no such thing as ignorant wisdom. 


60. Therefore, if insensibility is no attribute of the Son, and if neither weakness, nor ignorance, nor 
servility, let unbelievers put it to their minds for meditation that both by nature and sovereignty the Son is 
One with the Father, and by its working His power is not at cross-purpose with the Father, inasmuch as 
“all things that the Father hath done, the Son doeth likewise,” for no one can do in like fashion the same 
work that another has done, unless he shares in the unity of the same nature, whilst he is also not inferior 
in method of working. 


61. Yet I would still enquire what it is that the Son cannot do, unless He see the Father doing it. I will take 
the fool’s line, and propound some examples drawn from things of a lower world. “I am become a fool; ye 
have compelled me.” What indeed is more foolish than to debate over the majesty of God, which rather 
occasions questionings, than godly instruction which is in faith. But to arguments let arguments reply; let 
words make answer to them, but love to us, the love which is in God, issuing of a pure heart and good 
conscience and faith unfeigned. And so I stickle not to introduce even the ludicrous for the confutation of 
so vain a thesis. 


62. How, then, does the Son see the Father? A horse sees a painting, which naturally it is unable to 
imitate. Not thus does the Son behold the Father. A child sees the work of a grown man, but he cannot 
reproduce it; certainly not thus, again, does the Son see the Father. 


63. If, then, the Son can, by virtue of a common hidden power of the same nature which He has with the 
Father, both see and act in an invisible manner, and by the fulness of His Godhead execute every decree of 
His Will, what remains for us but to believe that the Son, by reason of indivisible unity of power, does 
nothing, save what He has seen the Father doing, forasmuch as because of His incomparable love the Son 
does nothing of Himself, since He wills nothing that is against His Father’s Will? Which truly is the proof 
not of weakness but of unity. 


CHAPTER VI 


The fourth kind of impossibility (S:49) is now taken into consideration, and it is shown that the Son does 
nothing that the Father approves not, there being between Them perfect unity of will and power. 


64. The Son, moreover,—to consider now our fourth premiss,—is not self-assertive, for He, the Divine 
Assessor, hath done nought that is not in agreement with His Father’s Will. Further, the Father hath seen 
the things that the Son made, and pronounced them very good; for so it is written in Genesis: “And God 
said, Let there be light; and there was light. And God saw the light that it was good.” 


65. Now, did the Father say on that occasion, “Let there be such light as I Myself have made,” or “Let 
there be light”—light having as yet not existed; or did the Son ask what sort of light the Father made? 
Nay, the Son made light, according to His own Will, and so far in accordance with the Father’s good 
pleasure, that He approved. It is of new, original work by the Son that the place speaks. 


66. Again, if, as Arian, expositions of the Scriptures make out, it is a discredit to the Son to have made 
what He saw, whereas the Scriptures present Him as having made what He [before] saw not, and to have 
given being to things which as yet were not, what should they say of the Father, Who praised that He had 
seen, as though He could not have foreseen the things that were to be made? 


67. The Son, therefore, sees the Father’s work in like manner as the Father sees the Son’s, and the Father 
praises not the work as one would praise work of another’s doing, but recognizes it as His own, for 
“whatsoever things the Father hath done, the same doeth the Son, in like manner.” [So was it written, 
that] you might understand one and the same work to be the work both of the Father and of the Son. And 
thus the Son does nothing save what is approved of by the Father, praised by the Father, willed by the 
Father, because His whole Being is of the Father; and He is not as the created being, which commits many 
faults, ofttimes offending the Will of its Creator, in lusting after and falling into sin. Nought, then, is of the 
Son’s doing, save what is pleasing to the Father, forasmuch as one Will, one Purpose, is Theirs, one true 
Love, one effect of action. 


68. Furthermore, to prove to you that it comes of Love, that the Son can do nothing of Himself save what 
He hath seen the Father doing, the Apostle has added to the words, “Whatsoever the Father hath done, 
the same things doeth the Son also, in like manner,” this reason: “For the Father loveth the Son,” and thus 
Scripture refers the Son’s inability to do, whereof it testifies, to unity in Love that suffers no separation or 
disagreement. 


69. But if the inseparableness of the Persons in Love rest, as it truly does, upon [identity of] nature, then 
surely they are also inseparable, for the same reason, in action, and it is impossible that the work of the 
Son should not be in agreement with the Father’s Will, when what the Son works, the Father works also, 
and what the Father works, the Son works also, and what the Son speaks, the Father speaks also, as it is 
written: “My Father, Who dwelleth in Me, He it is that speaketh, and the works that I do He Himself 
doeth.” For the Father appointed nought save by the exercise of His Power and Wisdom, forasmuch as He 
made all things wisely, as it is written: “In wisdom hast Thou made them all;” and likewise, God the Word 
made nought without the Father’s participation. 


70. Not without the Father does He work; not without His Father’s Will did He offer Himself for that most 
holy Passion, the Victim slain for the salvation of the whole world; not without His Father’s Will 
concurring did He raise the dead to life. For example, when He was at the point to raise Lazarus to life, 
He lifted up His eyes and said, “Father, I thank Thee, for that Thou hast heard Me. And I knew that Thou 
dost always hear Me, but for the sake of the multitude that standeth round I spake, that they may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me,” in order that, though speaking agreeably to His assumed character of man, in 


the flesh, He might still express His oneness with the Father in will and operation, in that the Father hears 
all and sees all that the Son wills, and therefore also the Father sees the Son’s doings, hears the 
utterances of His Will, for the Son made no request, and yet said that He had been heard. 


71. Again, we cannot suppose that the Father hears not all, whatsoever the Son’s will resolves; and to 
show that He is always heard by the Father, not as a servant, not as a prophet, but as Son, He said: “And I 
knew that Thou dost always hear Me, but for the sake of the multitude which standeth round I spake, that 
they may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” 


72. It is for our sakes, therefore, that He renders thanks, lest we should suppose that the Father and the 
Son are one and the same Person, when we hear of one and the same work being wrought by the Father 
and the Son. Further, to show us that His rendering of thanks had not been the tribute due from one 
wanting in power, that, on the contrary, He, as Son of God, ever claimed for Himself the possession of 
divine authority, He cried, “Lazarus, come forth.” Here, surely, is the voice of command, not of prayer. 


CHAPTER VII 


The doctrine had in view for enforcement is corroborated by the truth that the Son is the Word of the 
Father—the Word, not in the sense in which we understand the term, but a living and active Word. This 
being so, we cannot deny Him to be of the same Will, Power, and Substance with the Father. 


73. To return, however, to what we had in hand before, and finish the task set before us. The Son, as the 
Word, carries out His Father’s Will. Now, a word, as we understand and use it, is an utterance. There are 
syllables and sounds, which, however, are not at variance with the thought of our mind, and what we 
apprehend and are affected by inwardly we give token of by the testimony of the spoken word, which, as it 
were, works [for us]. But the words we speak have no direct efficacy in themselves, it is the Word of God 
alone, which is neither an utterance, nor an “inward concept,” as they call it, but works efficaciously, is 
living, and has healing power. 


74. Wouldst thou know what is the nature of the Word—hear the Scriptures. “For the Word of God is living 
and mighty, yea, working effectually, sharp and keener than any the sharpest sword, piercing even to the 
sundering of soul and spirit, of limbs and marrow.” 


75. Hearest thou, then, the Word of God, and wilt separate Him from the Father’s Will and Power? Thou 
hearest Him called the living Word, the healing Word—seek not then to compare Him with the word of our 
mouth; for if the word we utter, though it have not eyes to see, nor ears to hear, yet speaks, and still the 
knowledge of what it speaks is wrought by virtue of hidden mysteries of man’s nature, how can he escape 
the charge of blasphemy, who requires that some sort of bodily vision and hearing shall go along with the 
Godhead in the Word of God, and thinks that the Son can do nothing of Himself, save what He shall have 
seen the Father doing, though (as we have said) there is in the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit the same Will, 
both to do and not to do, and the same Power, by reason of unity in the same substance. 


76. But if, though men are, as a rule, different in respect of their thoughts and feelings, they yet agree as 
to the meaning of a single proposition, what ought we to think as concerning the Father and the Son of 
God, seeing that in the Substance of the Godhead there is that is imitated by human love? 


77. Let us, however, suppose—as our adversaries would have it—that the Son does, as it were, copy the 
pattern of that which He has seen His Father doing. But even this, we must confess, means that He is of 
the same substance, for none can completely imitate the working of another, unless he be one with him in 
the same nature. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The heretical objection, that the Son cannot be equal to the Father, because He cannot beget a Son, is 
turned back upon the authors of it. From the case of human nature it is shown that whether a person 
begets offspring or not, has nothing to do with his power. Most of all must this be true since, otherwise, 
the Father Himself would have to be pronounced wanting in power. Whence it follows that we have no 
right to judge of divine things by human, and must take our stand upon the authority of Holy Writ, 
otherwise we must deny all power either to the Father or to the Son. 


78. There is a fool’s demurrer, your Majesty, which certain persons are given to raising, in order to show 
the Father and the Son to be not equal together, saying that the Father is Almighty, because He hath 
begotten the Son, but that the Son is not Almighty, because He hath not been able to beget. 


79. But see how wild is their blasphemy, how their philosophers’ logic confutes itself. For the raising of 
this question must lead either to their confessing with their own mouths that the Son is co-eternal with 
the Father, or, if they impose a beginning upon the Son’s existence, to their assigning of necessity a 
beginning to the Father’s power. When, therefore, they deny that the Son is Almighty, they are on the road 
to assert—which is impious—that the Father began to be Almighty by help of the Son. 


80. For if the Father is Almighty by reason of begetting the Son, then, certainly, either the Son is co- 
eternal with the Father, because if the Father is eternally Almighty, then the Son also is eternal, or, if there 
was a time when there was not an eternal Son, there was by consequence a time when there was not an 
Almighty Father. For when they would make out that there was a time when the Son began to be, they are 
sliding back into [the error of] saying that the Father’s Power also has not been from everlasting, but 
began to be in consequence of the generation of the Son. So, in their desire to do dishonour to the Son of 
God, they do so increase His honour as to seem to make Him, contrary to all right belief, the source of His 
Father’s Power, though the Son saith, “All things that the Father hath are Mine”—that is to say, not the 
things which He has bestowed upon the Father, but which He has received from the Father, by right as the 
Son Whom the Father has begotten. 


81. And therefore we do declare the Son to be Eternal Power; if, then, His Power and Godhead be eternal, 
surely His Sovereignty is eternal also. He, then, who dishonours the Son dishonours the Father, and is an 
enemy and offender against duty and love. Let us honour the Son, in Whom the Father is well pleased, for 
it is the Father’s pleasure that praise be given to the Son, in Whom He Himself is well pleased. 


82. Let us, however, make answer to the conclusion they strive to establish; but we seem to have sought, 
in pursuit of a personal appeal, to escape from the difficulty of treating the question before us. The Father, 
they say, has begotten a Son; the Son has not. What proof is this that they are not equal? To beget is the 
Father’s natural function, as a Father, and no necessary outcome of His Sovereign Power. Furthermore, 
dutiful regard places persons on an equality with each other, and does not sunder them. Again, our own 
experience of what holds good amongst us frail mortals teaches us that it may frequently happen that 
weak men have sons, whilst stronger men have not; that slaves have children, whilst their masters are 
childless; and that the poor beget offspring, whilst rich men are unblessed with any. 


83. But if our adversaries say that this too may be the result of infirmity, inasmuch as men may desire to 
beget children, but be unable to do so; then, though things divine are not to be judged of and determined 
by things human, yet let them understand that with men also, as with God, whether one has children or 
no, is not dependent upon or derived of his authoritative power, but upon the personal attributes of a 
father, and that begetting lies not in the power of our will, but is contingent upon our qualities of body; for 
if it were a matter of sovereign authority, then the mightier king would have the greater number of sons. 
To have sons, then, or to be childless, therefore, is not in necessary connection or relation to sovereign 
authority. Is it, then, so with nature? 


84. If you [my Arian adversaries] regard what you object as natural weakness, and rely upon examples 
taken from the nature of mankind, remember that the Father’s nature is the same as the Son’s, and 
therefore you do either confess the Son to be a true Son, and dishonour the Father in the Person of the 
Son, by reason of Their unity in one and the same Nature (for as the Father is by Nature God, so also is 
the Son; whereas the Apostle says that the “gods many” are not so by nature, but are only so called); or, if 
you deny Him to be a true Son, that is to say, possessing the same Nature, then He is not begotten, and if 
the Son is not begotten, the Father did not beget Him. 


85. The conclusion we come at, therefore, on the line of your persuasion, is that God the Father is not 
Almighty, because He could not beget, if He did not beget the Son, but created Him. But forasmuch as the 
Father is Almighty, He being, as you hold, the Almighty in so far as He is the only Author of Being, then 
surely He has begotten His Son, and not created Him. Howbeit, we ought to believe His word before 
yours. He says: “I have begotten,” and that more than once, witnessing to Himself as begetting. 


86. It is no sign, then, of infirmity, whether of nature or authority, in Christ, that He has not begotten, for 
to beget, as we have already said ofttimes, bears no relation to supremacy of authority, but to a personal 
property in a nature. For if the Omnipotence of the Father is thereby constituted, that He hath a Son, then 
He might have been more Almighty had He begotten more Sons. 


87. Then is His power exhausted in the begetting of One? Nay, but I will show that Christ also hath sons, 
whom He begets every day, but with that generation, or rather regeneration, which is related to personal 
authority rather than nature, for adoption is the exercise and bestowal of authority, and generation the 
manifestation of a property, as Scripture itself hath taught us: for John saith that “He was in this world, 
and the world was made by Him, and the world knew Him not. He came to His own, and His own received 
Him not. But as many as received Him, to them gave He power to become sons of God, to them which 
believe in His Name.” 


88. We say, therefore, that it is the function and exercise of His Authority that He has made us sons of 
God, whereas the oracles of God discover that His generation is in relation to personal attribute, for the 
Wisdom of God saith: “I came forth out of the mouth of the Most High,” that is to say not of compulsion, 
but free, not under bond of authority, but born in a hidden birth, according to personal powers of Supreme 
Sovereignty and rightfulness of authority. Again, concerning the same Wisdom, Which is the Lord Jesus, 
the Father saith in another place: “Out of the womb I begat Thee, before the morning star.” 


89. Now this He said, not to make us think of a bodily womb, but to show that true generation is His 
proper activity, for if we understand the words as speaking of generation from a body, then [we imply] the 


CHAPTER V 


MANY EMINENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS HAVE CAREFULLY AND FULLY REFUTED THE HERESY. THESE THE AUTHOR 
MAKES HIS OWN GUIDES 


My own path, however, lies along the original tenets of their chief teachers, not with the self-appointed 
leaders of their promiscuous followers. Nor shall we hear it said of us from any quarter, that we have of 
our own mind fashioned our own materials, since these have been already produced, both in respect of 
the opinions and their refutations, in carefully written volumes, by so many eminently holy and excellent 
men, not only those who have lived before us, but those also who were contemporary with the heresiarchs 
themselves: for instance Justin, philosopher and martyr; Miltiades, the sophist of the churches; Irenaeus, 
that very exact inquirer into all doctrines; our own Proculus, the model of chaste old age and Christian 
eloquence. All these it would be my desire closely to follow in every work of faith, even as in this 
particular one. Now if there are no heresies at all but what those who refute them are supposed to have 
fabricated, then the apostle who predicted them must have been guilty of falsehood. If, however, there are 
heresies, they can be no other than those which are the subject of discussion. No writer can be supposed 
to have so much time on his hands as to fabricate materials which are already in his possession. 


CHAPTER VI 


ALTHOUGH WRITING IN LATIN HE PROPOSES TO RETAIN THE GREEK NAMES OF THE VALENTINIAN EMANATIONS 
OF DEITY. NOT TO DISCUSS THE HERESY BUT ONLY TO EXPOSE IT. THIS WITH THE RAILLERY WHICH ITS 
ABSURDITY MERITS 


In order then, that no one may be blinded by so many outlandish names, collected together, and adjusted 
at pleasure, and of doubtful import, I mean in this little work, wherein we merely undertake to propound 
this (heretical) mystery, to explain in what manner we are to use them. Now the rendering of some of 
these names from the Greek so as to produce an equally obvious sense of the word, is by no means an 
easy process: in the case of some others, the genders are not suitable; while others, again, are more 
familiarly known in their Greek form. For the most part, therefore, we shall use the Greek names; their 
meanings will be seen on the margins of the pages. Nor will the Greek be unaccompanied with the Latin 
equivalents; only these will be marked in lines above, for the purpose of explaining the personal names, 
rendered necessary by the ambiguities of such of them as admit some different meaning. But although I 
must postpone all discussion, and be content at present with the mere exposition (of the heresy), still, 
wherever any scandalous feature shall seem to require a castigation, it must be attacked by all means, if 
only with a passing thrust. Let the reader regard it as the skirmish before the battle. It will be my drift to 
show how to wound rather than to inflict deep gashes. If in any instance mirth be excited, this will be 
quite as much as the subject deserves. There are many things which deserve refutation in such a way as 
to have no gravity expended on them. Vain and silly topics are met with especial fitness by laughter. Even 
the truth may indulge in ridicule, because it is jubilant; it may play with its enemies, because it is fearless. 
Only we must take care that its laughter be not unseemly, and so itself be laughed at; but wherever its 
mirth is decent, there it is a duty to indulge it. And so at last I enter on my task. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE FIRST EIGHT EMANATIONS, OR AEONS, CALLED THE OGDOAD, ARE THE FOUNTAIN OF ALL THE OTHERS. 
THEIR NAMES AND DESCENT RECORDED 


Beginning with Ennius, the Roman poet, he simply spoke of “the spacious saloons of heaven,”—either on 
account of their elevated site, or because in Homer he had read about Jupiter banqueting therein. As for 
our heretics, however, it is marvellous what storeys upon storeys and what heights upon heights, they 
have hung up, raised and spread out as a dwelling for each several god of theirs. Even our Creator has 
had arranged for Him the saloons of Ennius in the fashion of private rooms, with chamber piled upon 
chamber, and assigned to each god by just as many staircases as there were heresies. The universe, in 
fact, has been turned into “rooms to let.” Such storeys of the heavens you would imagine to be detached 
tenements in some happy isle of the blessed, I know not where. There the god even of the Valentinians has 
his dwelling in the attics. They call him indeed, as to his essence, Aion teleios (Perfect AEon), but in 
respect of his personality, Proarche (Before the Beginning), E ‘Arche (The Beginning), and sometimes 
Bythos (Depth), a name which is most unfit for one who dwells in the heights above! They describe him as 
unbegotten, immense, infinite, invisible, and eternal; as if, when they described him to be such as we 
know that he ought to be, they straightway prove him to be a being who may be said to have had such an 
existence even before all things else. I indeed insist upon it that he is such a being; and there is nothing 
which I detect in beings of this sort more obvious, than that they who are said to have been before all 
things—things, too, not their own—are found to be behind all things. Let it, however, be granted that this 
Bythos of theirs existed in the infinite ages of the past in the greatest and profoundest repose, in the 
extreme rest of a placid and, if I may use the expression, stupid divinity, such as Epicurus has enjoined 
upon us. And yet, although they would have him be alone, they assign to him a second person in himself 
and with himself, Ennoea (Thought), which they also call both Charis (Grace) and Sige (Silence). Other 
things, as it happened, conduced in this most agreeable repose to remind him of the need of by and by 
producing out of himself the beginning of all things. This he deposits in lieu of seed in the genital region, 


Father Almighty conceived and brought forth in travail. But far be it from us that we should make this 
weak bodily frame the measure of God’s greatness. The word “womb” represents the hidden mystery, the 
inner sanctuary of the Father’s being, into which neither angels nor archangels nor powers nor 
dominations, nor any created nature, hath been able to enter. For the Son is always with the Father, and in 
the Father—with the Father, by virtue of the distinction, without division, proper to the Eternal Trinity; in 
the Father, by reason of the essential unity of the Divine Nature. 


90. What room here, then, for one to sit in judgment upon the Godhead, to call in question the Father and 
the Son,—the One for begetting, the Other for not begetting. No man condemns his servant or handmaid 
for begetting (or bearing) offspring; but those Arians condemn Christ for not begetting—they do condemn 
Him, for they privately pass sentence of condemnation upon Him, when they take from His glory and 
dignity. The question, why they have not begotten offspring, does not lead those who are joined in 
marriage into loss of their love, or denial of each other’s merits, but the Arians, because Christ hath not 
begotten a Son, make light of His sovereignty. 


91. Why, ask they, is the Son not a Father? Because, on the other side, the Father is not a Son. Why has 
not Christ begotten? Even because the Father is not begotten. Yet the Son stands none the lower, because 
He is not a Father; nor the Father, because He is not a Son, for the Son said: “All things that the Father 
hath are Mine”—so truly is generation involved in the Father’s personal attributes, and comes not by mere 
right of sovereignty. 


92. The Substance of the Trinity is, so to say, a common Essence in that which is distinct, an 
incomprehensible, ineffable Substance. We hold the distinction, not the confusion of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit; a distinction without separation; a distinction without plurality; and thus we believe in Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit as each existing from and to eternity in this divine and wonderful Mystery: not in two 
Fathers, nor in two Sons, nor in two Spirits. For “there is one God, the Father, of Whom are all things, and 
we in Him; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, by Whom are all things, and we by Him.” There is One born of the 
Father, the Lord Jesus, and therefore He is the Only-begotten. “There is also One Holy Spirit,” as the same 
Apostle hath said. So we believe, so we read, so we hold. We know the fact of distinction, we know nothing 
of the hidden mysteries; we pry not into the causes, but keep the outward signs vouchsafed unto us. 


93. O monstrous wickedness, that they who have no power over their own procreation should claim and 
usurp power to enquire into the Divine Generation! Let them deny, them, that the Son is equal to the 
Father, forasmuch as He hath not begotten; let them deny that the Son is equal to the Father, because He 
hath a Father! But if they talked after this fashion about men, who sometimes desire to beget sons, yet 
cannot, we should call it an insult, just as we should so call it, if of two men, one having sons and the other 
childless, the latter were said to be inferior to the former on that ground. So monstrous also, I say, does it 
seem, in regard simply to men, that one should therefore be esteemed the more lightly because he hath a 
father. Peradventure, indeed, the Arians suppose that Christ is in the position of one in a family, and frets 
because He is not set free and independent of His Father’s authority, and is not empowered to administer 
the estate. But Christ is not under tutelage; nay, rather has He abolished all tutelage. 


94. How then, let them tell us, would they have these things to be?—a true generation, the true Son 
begotten of God the Father, that is, of the Substance of the Father, or of another substance? If they say 
“begotten of the Father, that is, of the Substance of God,” well and good, for then they acknowledge the 
Son as begotten of the Substance of the Father. If, then, they are of one Substance, surely they are also of 
one sovereign Power. Whereas, if the Son is begotten of another substance, how can the Father be 
Almighty, and the Son not Almighty? For what advantage hath God, if He have made His Son of another 
substance, when confessedly the Son, on His part, hath of another substance made us sons of God? The 
Son, therefore, is either of one Substance with the Father, or of one sovereign Power. 


95. Our adversaries’ question, then, falls flat, because they cannot judge Christ—or rather, because He is 
clear, when He is judged. They are worthy, however, to be condemned upon their own sentence, who raise 
this question against us, for if the Son be therefore not equal to the Father, because He hath not begotten 
a Son, then by all means let them who sow discussions of this kind confess, if they have not children, that 
their very servants are to be preferred before themselves, inasmuch as they cannot be the equals of those 
who have children—whereas, if they have children, let them regard the merit thereof as due not to 
themselves, but of right to their sons. 


96. The objection, then, holds not together, that the Son cannot be equal to the Father, by reason of the 
Father having begotten the Son, whilst the Son has begotten no Son of Himself, for the spring begets the 
stream, though the stream begets no spring out of itself, and light begets radiance, and not radiance light, 
yet the nature of radiance and light is one. 


CHAPTER IX 


Various quibbling arguments, advanced by the Arians to show that the Son had a beginning of existence, 
are considered and refuted, on the ground that whilst the Arians plainly prove nothing, or if they prove 
anything, prove it against themselves, (inasmuch as He Who is the beginning of all cannot Himself have a 


beginning), their reasonings do not even hold true with regard to facts of human existence. Time could 
not be before He was, Who is the Author of time—if indeed at some time He was not in existence, then the 
Father was without His Power and Wisdom. Again, our own human experience shows that a person is said 
to exist before he is born. 


97. Now that our opponents have failed to maintain their objection against the truth of His Son’s equality 
with the Father, on the ground of His Generation, let them see that their well known device of controversy, 
their stock misrepresentation, is frustrated. Their common use is to propound this riddle: “How can the 
Son be equal with the Father? If He is a Son, then before He was begotten He was not in existence. If He 
was in existence, why was He begotten?” And men who advance difficulties raised by Arius yet sturdily 
deny that they are Arians. 


98. Accordingly, they demand our answer, intending, if we say, “The Son existed before He was begotten,” 
to meet us with a subtle retort, that “If so, then, before He was begotten, He was created, and there is no 
difference between Him and the rest of created beings, for He began to be a creature before He began to 
be the Son.” To which they add: “Why was He begotten, when He was already in existence? Because He 
was imperfect, and in order that He might afterwards be made more perfect?” Whilst if we reply that the 
Son did not exist before He was begotten, they will immediately reply: “Then by being begotten He was 
brought into existence, not having existed before He was begotten,” so as to lead on from this to the 
conclusion that “the Son existed, when He did not exist.” 


99. But let those who propound this difficulty and endeavour to enwrap the truth in a cloud tell us 
themselves whether the Father exerts His power of begetting within or without limits of time. If they say 
“within limits of time,” then they will attribute to the Father what they object against the Son, so as to 
make the Father seem to have begun to be what He was not before. If their answer is “without such 
limits,” then what is left them but to resolve for themselves the problem they have propounded, and 
acknowledge that the Son is not begotten under limits and conditions of time, since they deny that the 
Father so begets? 


100. If the Son, then, is not begotten within limits of time, we are free to judge that nothing can have 
existed before the Son, Whose being is not confined by time. If, indeed, there was anything in being 
before the Son, then it instantly follows that in Him were not created all things in heaven or in earth, and 
the Apostle is shown to have erred in so setting it down in his Epistle, whereas, if before He was begotten 
there was nothing, I see not wherefore He, before Whom none was, should be said to have been after any. 


101. With the consideration whereof we must join another most blasphemous objection of theirs, which 
covers a subtle purpose to confuse the sense and understanding of simple folk. They ask whether 
everything that comes to an end had also at any time a beginning. If they are told that what has an end 
also had a beginning, then they return to the charge with the question whether the Father has ceased to 
beget His Son. This by our consent being granted them, they conclude that the generation of the Son had 
a beginning. The which if you allow, it seems to follow that if the Generation had a beginning, it appears to 
have begun in Him Who was begotten; so that one, who had not existed before, may be called 
“begotten”—their intent being to close the inquiry by laying down as conclusive that there was a time 
when the Son existed not. 


102. Besides this, there are other vain objections, such as persons of their glibness of tongue would 
readily urge. If, say they, the Son is the Word of the Father, then He is called “begotten,” inasmuch as He 
is the Word. But then since He is the Word, He is not a work. Now the Father has spoken “in divers 
manners,” whence it follows that He has begotten many Sons, if He has spoken His Word, not created it as 
a work of His hands. O fools, talking as though they knew not the difference between the word uttered 
and the Divine Word, abiding eternally, born of the Father—born, I say, not uttered only—in Whom is no 
combination of syllables, but the fulness of the eternal Godhead and life without end! 


103. Follows another blasphemy, whereby they enquire whether it was of His own free will, or on 
compulsion, that the Father begat [His Son], intending, if we say, “Of His own free will,” that we should 
appear as though we acknowledged that the Father’s Will preceded the [Divine] Generation, and to 
answer that there being something that preceded the existence of the Son, the Son is not co-eternal with 
the Father, or that He, like the rest of the world, is a being created, forasmuch as it is written, “He hath 
made all things, as many as He would,” though this is spoken, not of the Father and the Son, but of those 
creatures which the Son made. Whereas if we answered that the Father begat [His Son] on compulsion, 
we should seem to have attributed infirmity to the Father. 


104. But in the eternal Generation there is no foregoing condition, neither of will, nor of unwillingness, 
and therefore I can neither say that the Father begat of His free Will, nor yet that He begat on 
compulsion, for to beget depends not upon possibility as determined by will, but rather appears to stand 
in a certain right and property of the hidden being of the Father. For just as the Father is not good 
because He wills to be so, or is compelled to be so, but is above these conditions—is good, that is, by 
nature,—even so the putting forth of His generative power is neither of will nor of necessity. 


105. Yet let us grant their proposal. Granted that the Generation depends on the Will of Him Who 


generates; when do they say that this act of will took place? If it was in the beginning, then, plainly, the 
Son was in the beginning. If the Will is eternal, then the Son also is eternal. If the Will began to exist, then 
God the Father, as He was, was so displeased with Himself, that He made a change in His condition, that 
is to say, without His Son He was displeasing to Himself; in His Son He began to be well pleased. 


106. To follow out the consequences thereof. If the Father conceived, after the manner of human nature, a 
desire to beget, then did He also pass through all the experiences which befal men before the birth takes 
place—but we find that generation is not determined merely by will, but is an object of wish. 


107. Thus do they betray their own ungodliness, who would have it that Christ’s generation had a 
beginning, in order that it may seem, not that true begetting of the Word abiding, but the utterance of 
words that pass and are forgotten, and that by intrusion of [the premiss of] a multitude of sons, they may 
[be warranted to] deny Christ’s personal possession of the divine attributes, to the end that He may be 
regarded as neither the only-begotten nor the first-begotten Son; and lastly, that given the belief that His 
existence had a beginning, it may also be deemed as appointed to have an end. 


108. But neither had the Son of God any beginning, seeing that He already was at the beginning, nor shall 
He come to an end, Who is the Beginning and the End of the Universe; for being the Beginning, how could 
He take and receive that which He already had, or how shall He come to an end, being Himself the End of 
all things, so that in that End we have an abiding-place without end? The Divine Generation is not an 
event occurring in the course of time, and within its limits, and therefore before it time is not, and in it 
time has no place. 


109. Again, their aimless and futile question finds no loophole for entry, even when directed upon the 
creation itself; nay, indeed, temporal existences appear, in certain cases, to admit of no division of time. 
For instance, light generates radiance, but we can neither conceive that the radiance begins to exist after 
the light, nor that the light is in existence before the radiance, for where there is a light, there is radiance, 
and where there is radiance there is also a light; and thus we can neither have a light without radiance, 
nor radiance without light, because both the light is in the radiance, and the radiance in the light. Thus 
the Apostle was taught to call the Son “the Radiance of the Father’s Glory,” for the Son is the Radiance of 
His Father’s light, co-eternal, because of eternity of Power; inseparable, by unity of brightness. 


110. If then we can neither understand the mystery of, nor dissociate, these created objects in the sky 
above us, which we see, can we comprehend Him Whom we see not, Who is above every created 
existence, God, as He is in the very Holy of Holies of His own Generation? Can we make time a barrier 
between Him and the Son, when all time is the creation of the Son? 


111. Let them cease therefore, and say no more that before He was begotten the Son was not. For the 
word “before” is a mark of time, whereas the Generation is before all times, and therefore that which 
comes after aught comes not before it, and the work cannot be before the maker, seeing that necessarily 
objects made take their commencement from the craftsman who makes them. How can the customary 
action of any created object be regarded as existing prior to the maker of it, whilst all time is a creation, 
and every creation has taken its being from its creator? 


112. I would, therefore, further examine our opponents, who esteem themselves so cunning, and have 
them make good the application of their theory to human existence, seeing that they use it to disparage 
the glory of God’s Existence, and keep far away from any confession of an inscrutable mystery in the 
Divine Generation. I would have them find ground for their objection in the facts of human generation. Of 
God’s Son they assert that before He was begotten He was not,—that is to say, they say this of the 
Wisdom, the Power, the Word of God, Whose Generation knows nothing prior to itself. But if, as they 
would have us believe, there was a time when the Son existed not (the which it is blasphemy to affirm), 
then there was a time when God lacked the fulness of Divine Perfection, if afterwards He passed through 
a process of begetting a Son. 


113. To show them, however, the weakness and transparency of their objection, though it has no real 
relation to any truth, divine or human, I will prove to them that men have existed before they were born. 
Else, let them show that Jacob, who whilst yet hidden in the secret chamber of his mother’s womb 
supplanted his brother, had not been appointed and ordained, ere ever he was born; let them show that 
Jeremiah had not likewise been so, before his birth,—Jeremiah, to whom the message comes: “Before I 
formed thee in thy mother’s womb, I knew thee; and before thou camest forth from the belly, I sanctified 
thee, and appointed thee for a prophet amongst the nations.” What testimony can we have stronger than 
the case of this great prophet, who was sanctified before he was born, and known before he was shaped? 


114. What, again, shall I say of John, of whom his holy mother testifies that, whilst he yet lay in her womb, 
he perceived in spirit the presence of his Lord, and leaped for joy, as we remember it to be written, his 
mother saying: “For lo, as soon as the voice of the salutation entered mine ears, the babe leaped in my 
womb for joy.” Was he, then, who prophesied, in existence or not? Nay, surely he was—surely he was in 
being who worshipped his Maker; he was in being who spake in his mother’s womb. And so Elisabeth was 
filled with the spirit of her son, and Mary sanctified by the Spirit of hers, for thus you may find it 
recorded, that “the babe leaped in her womb, and Elisabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost.” 


115. Consider the proper force of each word. Elisabeth was indeed the first to hear the voice of Mary, but 
John was first to feel His Lord’s gracious Presence. Sweet is the harmony of prophecy with prophecy, of 
woman with woman, of babe with babe. The women speak words of grace, the babes move hiddenly, and 
as their mothers approach one another, so do they engage in mysterious converse of love; and in a twofold 
miracle, though in diverse degrees of honour, the mothers prophesy in the spirit of their little ones. Who, I 
ask, was it that performed this miracle? Was it not the Son of God, Who made the unborn to be? 


116. Thus your objection fails of reconcilement with the truths of human existence—can it attain thereto 
with divine mysteries? What mean you by your principle that “before He was begotten He was not”? Was 
the Father engaged for some time in conception, so that certain epochs passed away before the Son was 
begotten? Was He, like women, in travail of birth, so that just this travail? What would you? Why seek we 
to pry into divine mysteries? The Scriptures tell me the necessary effects of the Divine Generation, not 
how it is done. 


CHAPTER X 


The objection that Christ, on the showing of St. John, lives because of the Father, and therefore is not to 
be regarded as equal with the Father, is met by the reply that for the Life of the Son, in respect of His 
Godhead, there has never been a time when it began; and that it is dependent upon none, whilst the 
passage in question must be understood as referring to His human life, as is shown by His speaking there 
of His body and blood. Two expositions of the passage are given, the one of which is shown to refer to 
Christ’s Manhood, whilst the second teaches His equality with the Father, as also His likeness with men. 
Rebuke is administered to the Arians for the insult which they are seeking to inflict upon the Son, and the 
sense in which the Son can be said to live “because of” the Father is explained, as also the union of life 
with the divine Life. A further objection, based upon the Son’s prayer that He may be glorified by the 
Father, is briefly refuted. 


118. There are not a few who raise this further objection, that it is written: “As the living Father hath sent 
Me, and I live by the Father; so he that eateth Me, liveth also by Me.” “How,” ask they, “is the Son equal 
with the Father, when He has said that He lives by the Father?” 


119. Let those who oppose us on this ground tell us first what the Life of the Son is. Is it a life bestowed 
by the Father upon one lacking life? But how could the Son ever fail to possess life, He Himself being the 
Life, as He says, “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” Truly, His life is eternal, even as His power is 
eternal. Was there a time, then, when (so to speak) Life possessed not itself? 


120. Bethink you what is read this day concerning the Lord Jesus, that “He died for our sakes, to the end 
that whether we wake or whether we sleep, we may live with Him.” He Whose Death is Life, is not His 
Godhead Life, seeing that the Godhead is Life eternal? 


121. But is His Life truly in the Father’s power? Why, He showed that even His bodily life was not in the 
power of any other, as we have it on record: “I lay down My life, that I may take it again. No man taketh it 
from Me, but I lay it down of Myself. I have power to lay it down, and again I have power to take it. This 
commandment have I received of My Father.” 


122. Is His divine Life then to be regarded as depending upon the power of another, when His bodily life 
was subject to no other power but His own? For it would have been the power of another, but for the Unity 
of power. But just as He gives us to understand that His laying down His life was done of His own power, 
and of His free Will, so also He teaches us, in laying it down in obedience to His Father’s command, the 
unity of His own with the Father’s Will. 


123. If, then, there has neither been a time when the Life of the Son took a commencement, nor any 
power to which it has been subjected, let us consider what His meaning was when He said: “Even as the 
living Father hath sent Me, and I live by the Father”? Let us expound His meaning as best we can; nay, 
rather let Him expound it Himself. 


124. Take notice, then, what He said in an earlier part of His discourse. “Verily, verily, I say unto you.” He 
first teaches thee how thou oughtest to listen. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, unless ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink His blood, ye shall have no life in you.” He first premised that He was speaking as 
Son of Man; dost thou then think that what He hath said, as Son of Man, concerning His Flesh and His 
Blood, is to be applied to His Godhead? 


125. Then He added: “For My Flesh is meat indeed, and My Blood is drink [indeed].” Thou hearest Him 
speak of His Flesh and of His Blood, thou perceivest the sacred pledges, [conveying to us the merits and 
power] of the Lord’s death, and thou dishonourest His Godhead. Hear His own words: “A spirit hath not 
flesh and bones.” Now we, as often as we receive the Sacramental Elements, which by the mysterious 
efficacy of holy prayer are transformed into the Flesh and the Blood, “do show the Lord’s Death.” 


126. Then, after calling on us to take notice that He speaks as Son of Man, and frequent repeated mention 
of His Flesh and His Blood, He adds: “Even as the living Father hath sent Me, and I live by the Father, so 


he that eateth Me, he also liveth by Me.” How then do they suppose that we are to understand these 
words?—for the comparison can be shown as a double one. The first comparison being after the following 
manner: “Even as the living Father hath sent Me, I live by the Father;” the second: “Even as the living 
Father hath sent Me, and I live by the Father, so also he that eateth Me, he too liveth by Me.” 


127. If our adversaries choose the former, the meaning is this, that, “as I am sent by the Father and am 
come down from the Father, so (in accordance therewith) I live by the Father.” But in what character was 
He sent, and came down, save as Son of Man, even as He Himself said before: “No man hath ascended 
into heaven, save He that hath come down from heaven as Son of Man.” Then, just as He was sent and 
came down as Son of Man, so as Son of Man He lives by the Father. Furthermore, he that eateth Him, as 
eating the Son of Man, doth himself also live by the Son of Man. Thus, He has compared the effect of His 
Incarnation to His coming. 


128. But if they choose the second method, do we not infer both the equality of the Son with the Father, 
and His likeness to men, together, though in clear mutual distinction? For what is the meaning of the 
words, “Even as He Himself liveth by the Father, so we also live by Him,” but that the Son so quickeneth a 
man, as the Father hath in the Son quickened human nature? “For as the Father raiseth the dead and 
quickeneth them, so also the Son quickeneth whom He will,” as the Lord Himself hath already said. 


129. Thus the equality of the Son to the Father is established simply upon unity in the action of 
quickening, since the Son so quickeneth as the Father doth. Acknowledge therefore the eternity of His 
Life and Sovereignty. Again, our likeness with the Son is discovered, and a certain unity with Him in the 
flesh, because that, like as the Son of God was quickened in the flesh by the Father, so also is man 
quickened; for thus it is written, that as God raised Jesus Christ from the dead, so we also, as men, are 
quickened by the Son of God. 


130. According to this interpretation, then, immortality is not only applied to our condition by grace of 
bounty, but is also proclaimed as the property of Godhead—the latter, because it is the Godhead which 
quickeneth; the former, because manhood is quickened in Christ. 


131. But if any would apply the force of either comparison to Christ’s Godhead, then the Son of God is put 
on one footing with men, so that the Son of God lives by the Father just as we live by the Son of God. But 
the Son of God bestows eternal life by free gift, we cannot so do. If then He be placed on a level with us, 
He too does not bestow this gift. Let Arius’ disciples then have the due reward of their faith—which is, not 
to obtain eternal life of the Son. 


132. I would now go further. If our opponents are pleased to apply the teaching of this passage to the 
principle of the eternity of the Divine Substance, let them hear a third exposition: Does not our Lord 
plainly appear to say that as the Father is a living Father, so too the Son also lives?—and who can but 
observe that here we must understand a reference to unity of Life, forasmuch as the same Life is the Life 
of the Father and the Life of the Son? “For as the Father hath Life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son 
also to have Life in Himself.” He hath given—by reason of unity with Him. He hath given, not to take away, 
but that He may be glorified in the Son. He hath given, not that He, the Father, might keep guard over it, 
but that the Son might have it in possession. 


133. But the Arians think that they must oppose hereto the fact that He had said, “I live by the Father.” Of 
a certainty (suppose that they conceive the words as referring to His Godhead) the Son lives by the 
Father, because He is the Son begotten of the Father,—by the Father, because He is of one Substance with 
the Father,—by the Father, because He is the Word given forth from the heart of the Father, because He 
came forth from the Father, because He is begotten of the “bowels of the Father,” because the Father is 
the Fountain and Root of the Son’s being. 


134. But peradventure they may urge: “If you hold that the Son, in saying, And I live by the Father,’ spoke 
of the unity of life subsisting between the Father and the Son, does it not follow that He discovered the 
unity of life between the Son and mankind in saying that he that eateth Me, the same liveth by Me’?” 


135. Even so. Just as I confess the unity of celestial Life subsisting in Father and Son by reason of the 
unity of the substance of the Godhead, so too, save as concerns the prerogatives of the Divine Nature or 
those which are the effect of the Incarnation of our Lord, I affirm of the Son a participation of spiritual life 
with us by virtue of the unity of His Manhood with ours, for “as is the heavenly, such are they also that are 
heavenly.” Further, even as in Him we sit at the right hand of the Father, not in the sense that we share 
His throne, but that we rest in the Body of Christ—even as, I say, we have part in Christ’s session by 
reason of corporal unity, so too we live in Christ by reason of unity of our bodies with His Body. 


136. Not only, then, have I no fears of the text, “I live by the Father,” but I should have none, even though 
Christ had said, “I live by help of the Father.” 


137. Now another objection commonly urged by them starts from the text: “This sickness is not unto 
death, but for the glory of God, to the end that His Son may be glorified by Him.” But not only is the Son 
glorified through the Father and by the Father, as it is written: “Glorify Me, Father;” and again: “Now hath 


the Son of Man been glorified, and God hath been glorified in Him, and God glorifieth Him,” but the 
Father also is glorified through the Son and by the Son, for Truth hath said: “I have glorified Thee upon 
earth.” 


138. Even as the Son, therefore, is glorified through the Father, so too He lives by the Father. There are 
some who have been led by consideration of these words to the supposition that [the Greek] “doxa” means 
“opinion, belief,” rather than “glory,” and therefore have interpreted as follows: “I have given thee a doxa 
upon earth, I have finished the work which Thou gavest Me to do, and now, O Father, give me a doxa;” 
that is to say: “I have taught men so to believe concerning Thee, as to know that Thou art the true God; do 
Thou also establish in them, concerning Me, the belief that Iam Thy Son, and very God.” 


CHAPTER XI 


The particular distinction which the Arians endeavoured to prove upon the Apostle’s teaching that all 
things are “of” the Father and “through” the Son, is overthrown, it being shown that in the passage cited 
the same Omnipotence is ascribed both to Father and to Son, as is proved from various texts, especially 
from the words of St. Paul himself, in which heretics foolishly find a reference to the Father only, though 
indeed there is no diminution or inferiority of the Son’s sovereignty proved, even by such a reference. 


Finally, the three phrases, “of Whom,” “through Whom,” “in Whom,” are shown to suppose or imply no 
difference (of power), and each and all to hold true of the Three Persons. 


139. Now we come to that laughable method, attempted by some, of showing a difference of Power to 
subsist between Father and Son, on the strength of apostolic testimony, it being written: “But for us there 
is One God, the Father, of Whom are all things, and we in Him, and One Lord, Jesus Christ, through Whom 
are all things, and we through Him.” It is urged that no small difference in degree of Divine Majesty is 
signified in the affirmation that all things are “of” the Father, and “through” the Son. Whereas nothing is 
clearer than that here a plain reason is given of the Omnipotence of the Son, inasmuch as whilst all things 
are “of” the Father, none the less are they all “through” the Son. 


140. The Father is not “amongst” all things, for to Him it is confessed that “all things serve Thee.” Nor is 
the Son reckoned “amongst” all things, for “all things were made by Him,” and “all things exist together 
in Him, and He is above all the heavens.” The Son, therefore, exists not “amongst” but above all things, 
being, indeed, after the flesh, of the people, of the Jews, but yet at the same time God over all, blessed for 
ever, having a Name which is above every name, it being said of Him, “Thou hast put all things in 
subjection under His feet.” But in making all things subject to Him, He left nothing that is not subject, 
even as the Apostle hath said. But suppose that the Apostle’s words were intended with reference to the 
Incarnate Lord; how then can we doubt the incomparable majesty of His Divine Generation? 


141. Certain it is, then, that between Father and Son there can be no difference of Power. Nay, so far is 
such difference from being present, that the same Apostle has said that all things are “of” Him, by Whom 
are all things, as followeth: “For of Him and through Him and in Him are all things.” 


142. Now if, as they suppose, it is the Father alone Who is spoken of, it cannot be that He is at once 
Omnipotent because all things are of Him, and not Omnipotent because all things are through Him. On 
their own showing, then, they will declare the Father lacking in Power, and not Omnipotent, or at the least 
they will be confessing with their own mouth, all against their will though it be, the Omnipotence of the 
Son as well as of the Father. 


143. Howbeit, let them decide whether they will understand this affirmation as made concerning the 
Father. If they do so decide then all things are “through” Him also. If they decide that it is the Son Who is 
spoken of, then all things are “of” Him as well as “of” the Father. But if all things are “through” the Father 
also, then surely there is no argument for diminishing from the honour due to the Son; and if all things are 
“of” the Son, the Son must be honoured in like manner as the Father is. 


144. In case our opponents should suspect that we are taking advantage of some intrusion of a single 
spurious verse into the text, let us review the whole passage. “O depth of the riches of God’s wisdom and 
knowledge!” exclaims the Apostle, “how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding out! 
For Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been His counsellor? Or who hath been first to 
give unto Him, and shall be recompensed? For of Him and through Him and in Him are all things. To Him 
be glory for ever!” 


145. Who, then, think they, is here spoken of—the Father or the Son? If it be the Father—then we answer 
that the Father is not the Wisdom of God, for the Son is. But what is there that is impossible to Wisdom, of 
Whom it is written: “Seeing that she is almighty and abiding, she maketh all things new in herself”? We 
read of Wisdom, then, not as approaching, but as abiding. Thus have you the authority of Solomon to 
teach you of the Omnipotence and Eternity of Wisdom, and of her Goodness as well, for it is written: “But 
malice overcometh not Wisdom.” 


146. But to purpose. “How unsearchable,” saith the Apostle, “are His judgments!” Now if “the Father hath 
given all judgment to the Son,” it seems that the Father points to the Son as Judge. 


147. But now, to show us that He is speaking of the Son, not of the Father, St. Paul proceeds: “Who was 
first in giving to Him?” For “the Father hath given to the Son,” but it was as acknowledging the rights of 
Him Whom He has begotten, not by way of largess. Therefore, it being undeniable that the Son has 
received at the hands of the Father, as it is written, “All things have been given unto Me of My Father,” 
yet, in saying, “Who was first in giving to Him?” the Apostle has not denied that the Son has received gifts 
of the Father, by virtue of His Nature, but he has indeed shown that, of Father and Son, Neither can be 
said to be before the Other, forasmuch as, albeit the Father has given gifts unto the Son, yet He has not so 
bestowed them as upon one that began to be after Him; because the uncreate and incomprehensible 
Trinity, Which is of One Eternity and Glory, admits neither difference of time nor degree of precedence. 


148. If, however, we hold ourselves more bound to observe those Greek manuscripts which show “tis 
prosedochen auto;” it is clear that He to Whom nothing can be added is not unequal to Him Who is perfect 
and complete. Therefore, if this passage from the Apostle, in its entirety, is better understood with 
reference to the Son, we see that we must also believe concerning the Son, that all things are of Him, 
even as it is written: “For of Him and through Him and in Him are all things.” 


149. Be it so, nevertheless, that they suppose the passage to be intended of the Father, then let us call to 
mind that even as we read of all things being of Him, so too we read of all things being through Him, that 
is to say, the authority of the Father and of the Son is extended over the whole created universe. And, 
though we have already proved the Omnipotence of the Son by the Omnipotence of the Father, still— 
forasmuch as they are ever bent upon disparagement—let them consider that they disparage the Father as 
well as the Son. For if the Son be limited in might, because all things are through Him, do we say further, 
that the Father likewise is limited, because all things are through Him also? 


150. But to bring them to understand that these phrases involve no difference, I will once again show that 
it is the same person, “of” whom anything is, and “through” whom anything is, and that we read of things 
being related in both these ways to the Father. For we find: “Faithful is God, through Whom ye were called 
into the fellowship of His Son.” Let our adversaries weigh the meaning of the Apostle’s words. We are 
called “through” the Father—they raise no controversy: we are created “through” the Son—and this they 
have set down as a mark of inferiority. The Father has called us into fellowship with His Son, and this 
truth we, as in duty bound, devoutly receive. The Son has created all things, and Arius’ followers imagine 
that here they have not the decree of a free Will, but a forced service, slavishly performed! 


151. Again, to obtain fuller understanding that, forasmuch as we are called through the Father into 
fellowship with His Son, there is no difference of Power in the Father and the Son, [note that] the 
fellowship itself has its beginning of the Son, as it is written: “For from His fulness have we all received,” 
though, if we follow the Greek text of the Gospel, we ought to render “of His fulness.” 


152. See, then, how there is fellowship both through the Father and of the Son, and yet not a different 
fellowship, but one and the same. “And that our fellowship be with the Father and with His Son Jesus 
Christ.” 


153. Observe, further, that Scripture speaks of our having one fellowship not only “of” the Father and the 
Son, but also “of” the Holy Spirit. “The grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ,” saith the Apostle, “and the love of 
God, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with you all.” 


154. Now, I ask, wherein does He, through Whom are all things, appear less than He, of Whom are all 
things? Is it because He is declared to be the Worker? But the Father also works, for He is true who said, 
“My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” Therefore, even as the Father worketh, so worketh the Son 
also; and so He Who worketh is not limitary in power nor abject, for the Father also worketh; which being 
so, that which is common to the Son with the Father, or even which the Son has by the Father, ought not 
to be the less esteemed, lest heretics further dishonour the Father in the Person of the Son. 


155. Not to be passed over for silencing the disputings of Arian misbelief are those words of the same 
Saint John, which he set down in another Scripture: “If ye know that He is just, know that he which doeth 
righteousness is born of Him.” But who is righteous, save the Lord, Who loveth righteousness? Or whom— 
as the foregoing texts warn us—have we to assure us of everlasting life, if we have not the Son? If, 
therefore, the Son of God hath promised us everlasting life, and He is righteous, surely we are born “of” 
Him. Else, if our adversaries deny that we are born of the Son by grace, they likewise deny His 
righteousness. 


156. Thou must therefore believe that all things are of the Son of God [even as of God the Father, for even 
as God is the Father of all, so likewise is the Son the Author and Creator of all. We see, then, the vanity of 
this their questioning, forasmuch as it holds good of the Son [as of the Father], that “of Him and through 
Him and in Him are all things.” 


157. We have shown how all things are “of” Him, and likewise how all things are also “through” Him. Who 
then doubts that all things are “in” Him, when another Scripture saith: “For in Him are all things founded, 
that are in the heavens, and in Him they were created, and He is before all things, and all things consist in 
Him”? (Col. i. 16). Of Him, then, thou hast grace; Himself thou hast for thy Creator; in Him thou findest 


the foundation of all things. 


CHAPTER XII 


The comparison, found in the Gospel of St. John, of the Son to a Vine and the Father to a husbandman, 
must be understood with reference to the Incarnation. To understand it with reference to the Divine 
Generation is to doubly insult the Son, making Him inferior to St. Paul, and bringing Him down to the 
level of the rest of mankind, as well as in like manner the Father also, by making Him not merely to be on 
one footing with the same Apostle, but even of no account at all. The Son, indeed, in so far as being God, 
is also the husbandman, and, as regards His Manhood, a grape-cluster. True statement of the Father’s pre- 
eminence. 


158. There is yet another Scripture, which our opponents commonly object against us, in order to prove 
their division of the Godhead of the Father from the Godhead of the Son, namely, our Lord’s words in the 
Gospel: “I am the true Vine and My Father is the Husbandman.” The vine and the husbandman, say they, 
are of different natures, and the vine is in the power of the husbandman. 


159. Thus, then, ye would have us believe that the Son, as touching His Godhead, is like to a vine, so that 
without a vine-dresser He is nothing, and may be neglected or even rooted up. Thus ye juggle up a lie 
from the letter of the Scripture which sayeth that our Lord called Himself the Vine, intending thereby the 
mystery of His Incarnation. Howbeit, if ye are bent on it that we dispute upon the letter, I too confess, yea, 
I proclaim, that the Son called Himself the Vine. For woe be to me, if I deny the pledge of the salvation of 
His people! 


160. How then do you purpose to understand the truth that the Son of God called Himself the Vine? If you 
interpret the saying with respect to the Substance of His Godhead, and if you suppose such a diversity of 
Godhead between the Father and the Son as there is of nature between a husbandman and a vine, you do 
double insult both to Father and to Son—to the Son, because if, as you affirm, He is, as touching His 
Godhead, beneath a husbandman, then must He on the same showing be esteemed lower than the Apostle 
Paul, forasmuch as Paul indeed called himself a husbandman, as we find it written: “I have planted, 
Apollos hath watered: but God hath given the increase.” Will you have Paul, then, to be better than the 
Son of God? 


161. Thus far the one insult. As for the other, it lies herein, that if the Son is the Vine in respect of His 
eternally-begotten Person, then, He having said: “I am the Vine, ye are the branches,” that divinely- 
begotten One appears to be of one substance with us. But “who is like unto Thee among the gods, O 
Lord?” as it is written; and again, in the Psalms: “For who is there among the clouds that shall be equal to 
the Lord? Or who among the sons of God shall be like unto God.” 


162. Moreover, ye disparage not only the Son, but the Father also. For if the term “husbandman” is to 
comprehend in its designation all the prerogative of the Father’s Sovereignty, then, seeing that Paul too is 
a husbandman, you set the Apostle, to whom you deny that the Son is equal, on an even footing with the 
Father. 


163. Again, it being written, “But neither he which planteth is anything, nor he that watereth; but God, 
Who giveth the increase,” you will rest the fulness of the Father’s Majesty in a name which, as you see, 
stands for weakness. For if he that planteth is nothing, and he that watereth is nothing, but it is God, Who 
giveth the increase [Who is all], observe what your blasphemy intends—even to expose the Father to 
contempt under the title of a husbandman, and to demand another God to provide the increase of the 
Father’s labour. Wickedly, therefore, do they think to extol the Dignity of God the Father by this use of the 
term “husbandman,” in which God the Father is brought down to the level of man, as being designated by 
a common title. 


164. Yet what wonder if, as ye heretics would have it, the Father is to be exalted above a Son Whose 
Godhead differs not a whit from the common condition of mankind? If ye suppose the Son to have been 
entitled the Vine with respect to His Godhead, then do ye esteem Him not only as liable to corruption and 
subject to changes of wind and weather, but even as partaking of manhood only, forasmuch as the Vine 
and its branches are of one nature, so that the Son of God appears, not to have taken upon Him our flesh, 
through the mystery of Incarnation, but to have altogether sprung into being from the flesh. 


165. But I will indeed openly confess that His flesh, though born in a new and mysterious birth, was yet of 
the same nature with ours, and that this is the pledge of our salvation, not the source of the Divine 
Generation. He indeed is the Vine, for He bears my sufferings, whensoever manhood, hitherto frail, leans 
on Him and so matures with plenteous fruit of renewed devotion. 


166. Yet if the husbandman’s power allure thee, tell me, prithee, who it was that spake in the prophet, 
saying: “O Lord, make it known to me, that I may know; then saw I their thoughts. I was led as a harmless 
lamb to the slaughter and knew it not: they took counsel together against me, saying, Come, let us throw 
wood into his bread.” For if the Son here speaks of the mystery of His coming Incarnation—for it were 
blasphemy to suppose that the words are spoken concerning the Father—then surely it is the Son Who 


speaks in an earlier passage: “I have planted thee as a fruitful vine—how art Thou become bitter, and a 
wild vine?” 


167. And thus thou seest that the Son also is the husbandman,—the Son, of one Name with the Father, one 
work, one dignity and Substance. If, then, the Son is both Vine and Husbandman, plainly we infer the 
meaning of the Vine with regard to the mystery of the Incarnation. 


168. But not only has our Lord called Himself a Vine—He has also given Himself, by the voice of the 
prophet, the title of a Grape-cluster—even when Moses, at the command of the Lord, sent spies to the 
Valley of the Cluster. What is that valley but the humility of the Incarnation and the fruitfulness of the 
Passion? I indeed think that He is called the Cluster, because that from the Vine brought out of Egypt, that 
is, the people of the Jews, there grew a fruit for the world’s good. No man, truly, can understand the 
Cluster as a token of the Divine Generation—or if there be any who so understand it, they leave no 
conclusion open but that we should believe that Cluster to have sprung from the Vine. And thus in their 
folly they attribute to the Father that which they refuse to believe of the Son. 


169. But if there be now left no room for doubt that the Son of God is called the Vine with respect and 
intention to His Incarnation, you see what hidden truth it was to which our Lord had regard in saying, 
“The Father is greater than I.” For after this premised, He proceeded immediately: “I am the true Vine, 
and My Father is the Husbandman,” that you might know that the Father is greater in so far as He dresses 
and tends our Lord’s flesh, as the husbandman dresses and tends his vines. Further, our Lord’s flesh is 
that which could increase in stature with age, and be wounded through suffering, to the end that the 
whole human race might rest guarded from the pestilent heat of the pleasures of this world, under the 
shadow of the Cross whereon Its limbs are spread. 


Book V 


PROLOGUE 


Who is a faithful and wise servant? His reward is pointed out in the case of Peter, as also in the case of 
Paul. Ambrose, being anxious to follow Paul’s guidance, wished this book to be added to the others, for it 
could not be included in the preceding one. The subject for discussion is then stated, and the reason for 
such a discussion given. He must needs be pardoned, for usury is to be demanded from every servant for 
the money which has been entrusted to him. Their faithfulness is the usury desired in his own case. He 
will be happy if he may hope for a reward; but he does not look so much for the recompense of the saints, 
as for exemption from punishment. He urges all to seek to merit this. 


1. “Who, then, is a faithful and wise servant, whom his lord hath made ruler over his household, to give 
them meat in due season? Blessed is that servant, whom his lord when he cometh shall find so doing.” Not 
worthless is this servant: some great one ought he to be. Let us think who he may be. 


2. It is Peter, chosen by the Lord Himself to feed His flock, who merits thrice to hear the words: “Feed My 
little lambs; feed My lambs; feed My sheep.” And so, by feeding well the flock of Christ with the food of 
faith, he effaced the sin of his former fall. For this reason is he thrice admonished to feed the flock; thrice 
is he asked whether he loves the Lord, in order that he may thrice confess Him, Whom he had thrice 
denied before His Crucifixion. 


3. Blessed also is that servant who can say: “I have fed you with milk and not with meat; for hitherto ye 
were not able to bear it.” For he knew how to feed them. Who of us can do this? Who of us can truly say: 
“To the weak became I as weak, that I might gain the weak”? 


4. Yet he, being so great a man, and chosen by Christ for the care of His flock, so as to strengthen the 
weak and to heal the sick,—he, I say, rejects forthwith after one admonition a heretic from the fold 
entrusted to him, for fear that the taint of one erring sheep might infect the whole flock with a spreading 
sore. He further bids that foolish questions and contentions be avoided. 


5. How, then, shall we act, being but ignorant dwellers set amongst these fresh tares in the old-standing 
harvest field? If we are silent, we shall seem to be giving way; and if we contend against them, there is the 
fear that we too shall be held to be carnal. For it is written of matters of this sort, which beget strife: “The 
servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all, apt to teach, patient, with moderation 
instructing those that oppose themselves.” And in another place: “If any man is contentious, we have no 
such custom, neither the Church of God.” For this reason it was our intention to write somewhat, in order 
that our writings might without any din answer the impiety of heretics on our behalf. 


6. And so we prepare to commence this our Fifth Book, O Emperor Augustus. For it was but right that the 
Fourth Book should end with our discussion on the Vine, lest otherwise we should seem to have 
overloaded that book with a tumultuous mass of subjects, rather than to have filled it with the fruit of the 
spiritual vineyard. On the other hand, it was not seemly that the gathering of the vintage of the faith 
should be left unfinished, whilst there was still all abundance of such great matters for discussion. 


7. In the Fifth Book, therefore, we speak of the indivisible Godhead of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost (omitting, however, a full discussion on the Holy Ghost), being urged by the teaching of the Gospel 
to let out on interest to human minds the five talents of the faith entrusted to these five books being as it 
were the principal; lest perhaps when the Lord comes, and finds His money hidden in the earth, He may 
say to me: “Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest that I reap where I do not sow; and gather 
where I have not strawed; thou oughtest therefore to have put My money to the exchangers, that at My 
coming I might have received Mine Own,” or as it stands in another book: “And I,” it says, “at My coming 
might have received it with usury.” 


8. I pray those to pardon me, whom the boldness of such a lengthy address displeases. The thought of my 
office compels me to entrust to others what I have received. “We are stewards of the heavenly mysteries.” 
We are ministers, but not all alike. “But,” it says, “even as the Lord gave to every man, I have planted; 
Apollos watered; but God gave the increase.” Let each one then strive that be may be able to receive a 
reward according to his labour. “For we are labourers together with God,” as the Apostle said; “we are 
God’s husbandry, God’s building.” Blessed therefore is he who sees such usury on his principal; blessed 
too is he who beholds the fruit of his work; blessed again is he “who builds upon the foundation of faith, 
gold, silver, precious stones.” 


9. Ye who hear or read these words are all things to us. Ye are the usury of the money-lender,—the usury 


as it were, of the womb of his Sige. Instantaneous conception is the result: Sige becomes pregnant, and is 
delivered, of course in silence; and her offspring is Nus (Mind), very like his father and his equal in every 
respect. In short, he alone is capable of comprehending the measureless and incomprehensible greatness 
of his father. Accordingly he is even called the Father himself, and the Beginning of all things, and, with 
great propriety, Monogenes (The Only-begotten). And yet not with absolute propriety, since he is not born 
alone. For along with him a female also proceeded, whose name was Veritas (Truth). But how much more 
suitably might Monogenes be called Protogenes (First begotten), since he was begotten first! Thus Bythos 
and Sige, Nus and Veritas, are alleged to be the first fourfold team of the Valentinian set (of gods) the 
parent stock and origin of them all. For immediately when Nus received the function of a procreation of 
his own, he too produces out of himself Sermo (the Word) and Vita (the Life). If this latter existed not 
previously, of course she existed not in Bythos. And a pretty absurdity would it be, if Life existed not in 
God! However, this offspring also produces fruit, having for its mission the initiation of the universe and 
the formation of the entire Pleroma: it procreates Homo (Man) and Ecclesia (the Church). Thus you have 
an Ogdoad, a double Tetra, out of the conjunctions of males and females—the cells (so to speak) of the 
primordial AEons, the fraternal nuptials of the Valentinian gods, the simple originals of heretical sanctity 
and majesty, a rabble—shall I say of criminals or of deities?—at any rate, the fountain of all ulterior 
fecundity. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE NAMES AND DESCENT OF OTHER AEONS; FIRST HALF A SCORE, THEN TWO MORE, AND ULTIMATELY A 
DOZEN BESIDES. THESE THIRTY CONSTITUTE THE PLEROMA. BUT WHY BE SO CAPRICIOUS AS TO STOP AT 
THIRTY? 


For, behold, when the second Tetrad—Sermo and Vita, Homo and Ecclesia—had borne fruit to the Father’s 
glory, having an intense desire of themselves to present to the Father something similar of their own, they 
bring other issue into being—conjugal of course, as the others were—by the union of the twofold nature. 
On the one hand, Sermo and Vita pour out at a birth a half-score of AEons; on the other hand, Homo and 
Ecclesia produce a couple more, so furnishing an equipoise to their parents, since this pair with the other 
ten make up just as many as they did themselves procreate. I now give the names of the half-score whom I 
have mentioned: Bythios (Profound) and Mixis (Mixture), Ageratos (Never old) and Henosis (Union), 
Autophyes (Essential nature) and Hedone (Pleasure), Acinetos (Immoveable) and Syncrasis (Commixture,) 
Monogenes (Only-begotten) and Macaria (Happiness). On the other hand, these will make up the number 
twelve (to which I have also referred): Paracletus (Comforter) and Pistis (Faith), Patricas (Paternal) and 
Elpis (Hope), Metricos (Maternal) and Agape (Love), Ainos (Praise) and Synesis (Intelligence), 
Ecclesiasticus (Son of Ecclesia) and Macariotes (Blessedness), Theletus (Perfect) and Sophia (Wisdom). I 
cannot help here quoting from a like example what may serve to show the import of these names. In the 
schools of Carthage there was once a certain Latin rhetorician, an excessively cool fellow, whose name 
was Phosphorus. He was personating a man of valour, and wound up with saying, “I come to you, excellent 
citizens, from battle, with victory for myself, with happiness for you, full of honour, covered with glory, the 
favourite of fortune, the greatest of men, decked with triumph.” And forthwith his scholars begin to shout 
for the school of Phosphorus, pheu (ah!). Are you a believer in Fortunata, and Hedone, and Acinetus, and 
Theletus? Then shout out your pheu for the school of Ptolemy. This must be that mystery of the Pleroma, 
the fulness of the thirty-fold divinity. Let us see what special attributes belong to these numbers—four, and 
eight, and twelve. Meanwhile with the number thirty all fecundity ceases. The generating force and power 
and desire of the AEFons is spent. As if there were not still left some strong rennet for curdling numbers. 
As if no other names were to be got out of the page’s hall! For why are there not sets of fifty and of a 
hundred procreated? Why, too, are there no comrades and boon companions named for them? 


CHAPTER IX 


OTHER CAPRICIOUS FEATURES IN THE SYSTEM. THE AEONS UNEQUAL IN ATTRIBUTES. THE SUPERIORITY OF 
NUS; THE VAGARIES OF SOPHIA RESTRAINED BY HOROS. GRAND TITLES BORNE BY THIS LAST POWER 


But, further, there is an “acceptance of persons,” inasmuch as Nus alone among them all enjoys the 
knowledge of the immeasurable Father, joyous and exulting, while they of course pine in sorrow. To be 
sure, Nus, so far as in him lay, both wished and tried to impart to the others also all that he had learnt 
about the greatness and incomprehensibility of the Father; but his mother, Sige, interposed—she who (you 
must know) imposes silence even on her own beloved heretics; although they affirm that this is done at 
the will of the Father, who will have all to be inflamed with a longing after himself. Thus, while they are 
tormenting themselves with these internal desires, while they are burning with the secret longing to know 
the Father, the crime is almost accomplished. For of the twelve AEons which Homo and Ecclesia had 
produced, the youngest by birth (never mind the solecism, since Sophia (Wisdom) is her name), unable to 
restrain herself, breaks away without the society of her husband Theletus, in quest of the Father and 
contracts that kind of sin which had indeed arisen amongst the others who were conversant with Nus but 
had flowed on to this AEon, that is, to Sophia; as is usual with maladies which, after arising in one part of 
the body, spread abroad their infection to some other limb. The fact is, under a pretence of love to the 
Father, she was overcome with a desire to rival Nus, who alone rejoiced in the knowledge of the Father. 
But when Sophia, straining after impossible aims, was disappointed of her hope, she is both overcome 


on speech, not on money; ye are the return given to the husbandman; ye are the gold, the silver, the 
precious stones of the builder. In your merits lie the chief results of the labours of the priest; in your souls 
shines forth the fruit of a bishop’s work; in your progress glitters the gold of the Lord; the silver is 
increased if ye hold fast the divine words. “The words of the Lord are pure words, as silver tried in the 
fire; proved on the earth, purified seven times.” Ye therefore will make the lender rich, the husbandman to 
abound in produce; ye will prove the master-builder to be skilful. I do not speak boastfully; for I do not 
desire so much my own advantage as yours. 


10. Oh that I might safely say of you at that time: “Lord, Thou gavest me five talents, behold I have gained 
five other talents;” and that I might show the precious talents of your virtues! “For we have a treasure in 
earthen vessels.” These are the talents which the Lord bids us spiritually to trade with, or the two coins of 
the New and the Old Testament, which that Samaritan in the Gospel left for the man robbed by the 
thieves, for the purpose of getting his wounds healed. 


11. Neither do I, my brethren, with greedy desires, long for this, so that I may be set over many things; 
the recompense I get from the fact of your advance is enough for me. Oh that I may not be found 
unworthy of that which I have received! Let those things which are too great for me be assigned to better 
men. I demand them not! Yet mayest Thou say, O Lord: “I will give unto this last, even as unto thee.” Let 
the man that deserves it receive authority over ten cities. 


12. Let him be such an one as was Moses, who wrote the Ten Words of the Law. Let him be as Joshua, the 
son of Nun, who subdued five kings, and brought the Gibeonites into subjection, that he might be the 
figure of a Man of his own name Who was to come, by Whose power all fleshly lust should be overcome, 
and the Gentiles should be converted, so that they might follow the faith of Jesus Christ rather than their 
former pursuits and desires. Let him be as David, whom the young maidens came to meet with songs, 
saying: “Saul hath triumphed over thousands, David over ten thousands.” 


13. It is enough for me, if I am not thrust out into the outer darkness, as he was, who hid the talent 
entrusted to him in the earth so to speak, of his own flesh. This the ruler of the synagogue did, and the 
other rulers of the Jews; for they employed , the words of the Lord, which had been entrusted to them, on 
the ground as it were of their bodies; and, delighting in the pleasures of the flesh, sunk the heavenly trust 
as though into the pit of an overweening heart. 


14. Let us then not keep the Lord’s money buried and hidden in the flesh; nor let us hide our one talent in 
a napkin; but like good money-changers let us ever weigh it out with labour of mind and body, with an 
even and ready will, that the word may be near, even in thy mouth and in thy heart. 


15. This is the word of the Lord, this is the precious talent, whereby thou art redeemed. This money must 
often be seen on the tables of souls, in order that by constant trading the sound of the good coins may be 
able to go forth into every land, by the means of which eternal life is purchased. “This is eternal life,” 
which Thou, Almighty Father, givest freely, that we may know “Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
Whom Thou hast sent.” 


CHAPTER I 


How impious the Arians are, in attacking that on which human happiness depends. John ever unites the 
Son with the Father, especially where he says: “That they may know Thee, the only true God, etc.” In that 
place, then, we must understand the words “true God” also of the Son; for it cannot be denied that He is 
God, and it cannot be said He is a false god, and least of all that He is God by appellation only. This last 
point being proved from the Apostle’s words, we rightly confess that Christ is true God. 


16. Wherefore let the Arians observe, how impious they are in calling in question our hope and the object 
of our desires. And since they are wont to cry out on this point above all others, saying that Christ is 
distinct from the only and true God, let us confute their impious ideas so far as lies in our power. 


17. For on this point they ought rather to understand, that this is the benefit, this the reward of perfect 
virtue, namely, this divine and incomparable gift, that we may know Christ together with the Father, and 
not separate the Son from the Father; as also the Scriptures do not separate them. For the following tells 
rather for the unity than for the diversity of the Divine Majesty, namely, that the knowledge of the Father 
and of the Son gives us the same recompense, and one and the same honour; which reward no man will 
have but he that has known both the Father and the Son. For as the knowledge of the Father procures 
eternal life, so also does the knowledge of the Son. 


18. Therefore as the Evangelist forthwith at the outset joined the Word with God the Father in his devout 
confession of faith, saying: “And the Word was with God;” and here too, in writing the words of the Lord: 
“That they may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast sent,” he has 
undoubtedly, by thus connecting Them, bound together the Father and the Son, so that no one may 
separate Christ as true God from the majesty of the Father, for union does not dissever. 


19. Therefore in saying, “That they may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast 


sent,” he put an end to the Sabellians, and has also put the Jews out of court,—those at any rate who 
heard him speak; so that the former might not suppose the Same to be the Father as the Son, which they 
might have done if he had not added also Christ, and that the latter might not sever the Son from the 
Father. 


20. But, I ask, why do they not think we ought to gather and understand this from what has been already 
said; that as he has declared the Father to be only, true God, so we may understand Jesus Christ also to be 
only, true God? For it could not be expressed in any other way, for fear he might seem to be speaking of 
two Gods. For neither do we speak of two Gods; and yet we confess the Son to be of the same Godhead 
with the Father. 


21. May we ask, therefore, on what grounds they think a distinction is made in the Godhead, and whether 
they deny Christ to be God? But they cannot deny it. Do they deny Him to be true God? But if they deny 
Him to be true God, let them say whether they declare Him to be a false God, or God by appellation only. 
For according to the Scriptures the word “God” is used either of the true God, or by appellation only, or of 
a false god. True God as the Father; God by appellation as the saints; a false god like the demons and 
idols. Let them say then how they will acknowledge and describe the Son of God. Do they suppose the 
name of God to have been falsely assumed; or was there in truth merely an indwelling of God within Him, 
as it were by appellation only? 


22. I do not think they can say the name was falsely assumed, and so involve themselves in the open 
wickedness of blasphemy; lest they should betray themselves on the one hand to the demons and idols, 
and on the other to Christ, by insinuating that the name of God was falsely given to Him. But if they think 
He is called God because He had an indwelling of the Godhead within Him,—as many holy men were (for 
the Scripture calls them Gods to whom the word of God came),—they do not place Him before other men, 
but think He is to be compared with them; so that they consider Him to be the same as He has granted 
other men to be, even as He says to Moses: “I have made thee a god unto Pharaoh.” Wherefore it is also 
said in the Psalms: “I have said, ye are gods.” 


23. This idea of these blasphemers Paul puts aside; for he said: “For though there be that are called gods, 
whether in heaven or in earth.” He said not: “There be gods,” but “There be that are called gods.” But 
“Christ,” as it is written, “is the same yesterday and to-day.” “He is,” it says; that is, not only in name but 
also in truth. 


24. And well is it written: “He is the same yesterday and to-day,” so that the impiety of Arius might find no 
room to pile up its profanity. For he, in reading in the second psalm of the Father saying to the Son, “Thou 
art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee,” noted the word “to-day,” not “yesterday,” referring this which 
was spoken of the assumption of our flesh to the eternity of the divine generation; of which Paul also says 
in the Acts of the Apostles: “And we declare unto you the promise which was made to our fathers: for God 
has fulfilled the same to our children, in that He hath raised up the Lord Jesus Christ again, as it is written 
in the second psalm: Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee.” Thus the Apostle, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, in order that he might destroy that fierce madness of his, said: “The same, yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever.” “Yesterday” on account of His eternity; “to-day” on account of His taking to Himself a 
human body. 


25. Christ therefore is, and always is; for He, Who is, always is. And Christ always is, of Whom Moses 
says: “He that is hath sent me.” Gabriel indeed was, Raphael was, the angels were; but they who 
sometime have not been are by no means with equal reason said always to be. But Christ, as we read, 
“was not it is, and, it is not, but, it is was in Him.” Wherefore it is the property of God alone to be, Who 
ever is. 


26. Therefore if they dare not say He is God by appellation, and it is a mark of deep impiety to say He is a 
false god, it remains that He is true God, not unlike to the true Father, but equal to Him. And as He 
sanctifies and justifies whom He will, not by assuming that power from without Himself, but having within 
Himself the power of sanctification, how is He not true God? For the Apostle called Him indeed true God, 
Who according to His nature was God, as it is written: “Howbeit then, when ye knew not God, ye did 
service unto them, who by nature were not gods;” that is, who could not be true gods, for this title by no 
means belonged to them by nature. 


CHAPTER II 


Since it has been proved that the Son is true God, and in that is not inferior to the Father, it is shown that 
by the word solus (alone) when used of the Father in the Scriptures, the Son is not excluded; nay, that this 
expression befits Him above all, and Him alone. The Trinity is alone, not amongst all, but above all. The 
Son alone does what the Father does, and alone has immortality. But we must not for this reason separate 
Him from the Father in our controversies. We may, however, understand that passage of the Incarnation. 
Lastly the Father is shut out from a share in the redemption of men by those who would have the Son to 
be separated from Him. 


27. We have fully demonstrated by passages of Scripture, in the earlier books, that Christ is true, yea, 
very true God. Therefore if Christ, as it has been taught, is true God, let us enquire why they desire to 
separate the Son from the Father, when they read that the Father is the only true God. 


28. If they say that the Father alone is true God, they cannot deny that God the Son alone is the Truth; for 
Christ is the Truth. Is the Truth then something inferior to Him that is true, seeing that according to the 
use of terms a man is called true from the word “truth,” as also wise from wisdom, just from justice? We 
do not deem it so between the Father and the Son. For there is nothing wanting to the Father, because the 
Father is full of truth; and the Son, because He is the Truth, is equal to Him that is true. 


29. But that they may know, when they see the word “alone,” that the Son is in no wise to be separated 
from the Father, let them remember it was said by God in the Prophets: “I stretched forth the heavens 
alone.” The Father certainly did not stretch them forth without the Son. For the Son Himself, Who is the 
Wisdom of God, says: “When He prepared the heavens I was present with Him.” And Paul declares that it 
was Said of the Son: “Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens 
are the work of Thy hands.” Whether therefore the Son made the heavens, as also the Apostle would have 
it understood, whilst He Himself certainly did not alone spread out the heavens without the Father; or as 
it stands in the Book of Proverbs: “The Lord in wisdom hath founded the earth, in understanding hath He 
prepared the heavens;” it is proved that neither the Father made the heavens alone without the Son, nor 
yet the Son without the Father. And yet He who spread out the heavens is said to be alone. 


30. To show indeed how plainly we must understand the expression “alone” of the Son (although we may 
never believe that He did anything without the knowledge of the Father), we have here also another 
passage, where it is written: “Which alone spreadeth out the heavens, and walketh as it were on a 
pavement over the sea.” For the Gospel of the Lord has taught us that it was not the Father but the Son 
that walked upon the sea, when Peter asked Him, saying, “Lord, bid me come unto Thee.” But even 
prophecy itself gives proof of this. For holy Job prophesied of the coming of the Lord; of Whom he said in 
truth that He would vanquish the great Leviathan, and it was done. For that dread Leviathan that is, the 
devil, He smote, and struck down, and laid low in the last times by the adorable Passion of His own Body. 


31. The Son therefore is only and true God for this also is assigned to the Son as His sole right. For of no 
created being can it be accurately said that he is alone. How can he to whom fellowship in creation 
belongs be separated from the rest, as though he were alone? Thus man is seen to be a rational being 
amongst all earthly creatures, yet he is not the only rational being; for we know that the heavenly works 
of God also are rational, we confess that angels and archangels are rational beings. If then the angels are 
rational, man cannot be said to be the only rational being. 


32. But they say that the sun can be said to be alone, because there is no second sun. But the sun himself 
has many things in common with the stars, for he travels across the heavens, he is of that ethereal and 
heavenly substance, he is a creature, and is reckoned amongst all the works of God. He serves God in 
union with all, blesses Him with all, praises Him with all. Therefore he cannot accurately be said to be 
alone, for he is not set apart from the rest. 


33. Wherefore since no created being can be compared with the Godhead of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, Which is alone, not amongst all, but over all (our declaration concerning the Spirit being 
meanwhile held back); as the Father is said to be the only true God, because He has nothing in common 
with others; so also is the Son alone the Image of the true God, He alone is the Hand of the Father, He 
alone is the Virtue and Wisdom of God. 


34. Thus the Son alone does what the Father does; for it is written: “Whatsoever things I do, He doth.” 
And since the work of the Father and of the Son is one, it is well said of the Father and the Son, that God 
worked alone; wherefore also when we speak of the Creator, we own both the Father and the Son. For 
assuredly when Paul said, “Who served the creature more than the Creator,” he neither denied the Father 
to be the Creator, from Whom are all these things, nor yet the Son, through Whom are all things. 


35. And it does not seem out of agreement with this that it is written: “Who alone hath immortality.” For 
how could He not have immortality Who has life in Himself? He has it in His nature; He has it in His 
essential Being; and He has it not as a temporal grace, but owing to His eternal Godhead. He has it not by 
way of a gift as a servant, but by peculiar right of His Generation, as the co-eternal Son. He has it, too, as 
has the Father. “For as the Father hath life in Himself, so also hath He given to the Son to have life in 
Himself.” As He has it, it says, so He has given it. Thou hast learnt already how He gave it, that thou 
mayest not think it to be a free gift of grace, when it is a secret of His generation. Since, then, there is no 
divergence of life between the Father and the Son, how can it be supposed that the Father alone has 
immortality, whilst the Son has it not? 


36. Wherefore let them understand that in this passage the Son is not to be separated from the Father, 
Who is the only true God. For they cannot prove that the Son is not the only and true God, especially as 
here also it may be gathered, as I have said, that Christ too is true and only God; or the passage may at 
least be understood partly in reference to the Godhead of the Father and the Son, and partly to the 
Incarnation of Christ: for knowledge is not perfect unless it confesses Jesus Christ from eternity to be 


only-begotten God, true Son of God, and, according to the flesh, begotten of a Virgin. Which also this very 
Evangelist has taught us elsewhere, saying: “Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, is of God.” 


37. Lastly, the whole of our passage teaches us that it is not improper in this verse to understand a 
reference to the sacrament of the Incarnation. For thus it is written: “Father, the hour is come, glorify Thy 
Son.” When, therefore, He states that the hour is come, and prays to be glorified, how can one suppose 
Him to have spoken but only in accordance with the assumption of our flesh? For the Godhead has no 
fixed moments of time, nor does eternal light stand in need of glorification. Therefore in the only true 
God, Who is the Father, we also understand the only true Son of God to be in accordance with the unity of 
the Godhead. And in the name of Jesus Christ, which He received when born of the Virgin, we 
acknowledge the sacrament of the Incarnation. 


38. But if they wish to separate the Son, when they read that the Father is the only true God, I suppose 
that when they read of the Incarnation of the Son: “This is the stone which was set at naught of you 
builders, which is become the head of the corner;” and further: “There is none other name under heaven 
given among men, whereby we must be saved;” then they imagine the Father is to be cut off from the 
benefit of imparting salvation to us. But there is neither salvation without the Father, nor eternal life 
without the Son. 


CHAPTER III 


To the objection of the Arians, that two Gods are introduced by a unity of substance, the answer is that a 
plurality of Gods is more likely to be inferred from diversity of substance. Further, their charge recoils 
upon themselves. Manifold diversity is the reason why two men cannot be said to be one man, though all 
men are called individually man, where a unity of nature is referred to. There is one nature alone in them, 
but there is wholly a unity in the Divine Persons. Therefore the Son is not to be severed from the Father, 
especially as they dare not deny that worship is due to Him. 


39. But the Arians maintain the following: If you say that, as the Father is the only true God, so also is the 
Son, and confess that the Father and the Son are both of one substance, you introduce not one God, but 
two. For they who are of one substance seem not to be one God but two Gods. Just as two men or two 
sheep or more are spoken of, but a man and a sheep are not spoken of as two men or two sheep, but as 
one man and one sheep. 


40. This is what the Arians say; and by this cunning argument they attempt to catch the more simple- 
minded. However if we read the divine Scriptures we shall find that plurality occurs rather amongst those 
things which are of a diverse and different substance, that is, heterousia. We have this set forth in the 
books of Solomon, in that passage in which he said: “There are three things impossible to understand, 
yea, a fourth which I know not, the track of an eagle in the air, the way of a serpent upon a rock, the path 
of a ship in the sea, and the way of a man in his youth.” An eagle and a ship and a serpent are not of one 
family and nature, but of a distinguishable and different substance, and yet they are three. On the 
testimony of Scripture, therefore, they learn that their arguments are against themselves. 


41. Therefore, in saying that the substance of the Father and of the Son is diverse and their Godhead 
distinguishable, they themselves assert there are two Gods. But we, when we confess the Father and the 
Son, in declaring them still to be of one Godhead, say that there are not two Gods, but one God. And this 
we establish by the word of the Lord. For where there are several, there is a difference either of nature or 
of will and work. Lastly, that they may be refuted on their own witness, two men are mentioned: But 
though they are of one nature by right of birth, yet in time and thought and work and place, they are 
apart; and so one man cannot be spoken of under the signification and number of two; for there is no 
unity where there is diversity. But God is said to be one, and the glory and completeness of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit is thus expressed. 


42. Such, indeed, is the truth of unity that, when the nature alone of human birth or of human flesh is 
indicated, one man is the term used for the many, as it is written: “The Lord is my helper, I will not fear 
what man can do unto me;” that is, not the one person of a man, but the one flesh, the one frailty of 
human birth. It added also: “It is better to trust in the Lord than to trust in man.” Here, too, it did not 
denote one particular man, but a universal condition. Then, immediately after it added, speaking of many: 
“It is better to put confidence in the Lord than to put confidence in princes.” Where man is spoken of, as 
we have already said, there the common unity of the nature, which exists between all is indicated; but 
where the princes are mentioned, there is a certain distinction between their different powers. 


43. Amongst men, or in men, there exists a unity in some one thing, either in love, or desire, or flesh, or 
devotion, or faith. But a universal unity, that embraces within itself all things agreeably to the divine glory, 
is the property of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit alone. 


44. Wherefore the Lord also, in pointing out the diversity that exists among men, who have nothing in 
common that can tend towards the unity of an indivisible substance, says: “In your law it is written that 


the testimony of two men is true.” But though He had said, “The testimony of two men is true,” when He 
came to the testimony of Himself and His Father, He said not: “Our testimony is true, for it is the 
testimony of two Gods;” but: “I am One that bear witness of Myself, and the Father that sent Me beareth 
witness of Me.” Earlier He also says: “If I judge, My judgment is true; for I am not alone, but I and the 
Father that sent Me.” Thus, both in one place and the other, He indicated both the Father and the Son, but 
neither implied the plurality, nor severed the unity of their divine Substance. 


45. It is plain, then, that whatsoever is of one substance cannot be severed, even though it be not single, 
but one. By singleness I mean that which the Greeks call monotes. Singleness has to do with a person; 
unity with a nature. That those things which are of a different substance are wont to be called, not one 
alone, but many, though already proved on the testimony of the prophet, the Apostle himself has stated in 
so many words, saying: “For though there be that are called gods, whether in heaven or in earth.” Dost 
thou see, then, that those who are of different substances, and not of the verity of one nature, are called 
“gods”? But the Father and the Son, being of one substance, are not two Gods, but “One God, the Father, 
of Whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom are all things.” “One God,” he says, 
“and one Lord Jesus;” and above: “One God, not two Gods;” and then: “One Lord, not two Lords.” 


46. Plurality, therefore, is excluded, but the unity is not destroyed. But as, on the one hand, when we read 
of the Lord Jesus, we do not dissociate the Father, as I have already said, from the prerogative of ruling, 
because He has that in common with the Son; so, on the other hand, when we read of the only true God, 
the Father, we cannot sever the Son from the prerogative of the only true God, for He has that in common 
with the Father. 


47. Let them say what they feel or what they think, when we read: “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve.” Do they think Christ should not be worshipped, and that He ought not to 
be served? But if that woman of Canaan who worshipped Him, merited to gain what she asked for, and the 
Apostle Paul, who confessed himself to be the servant of Christ in the very outset of his letters, merited to 
be an Apostle “not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ;” let them say what they think should 
follow. Would they prefer to join with Arius in a league of treachery, and so show, by denying Christ to be 
the only true God, that they consider He should neither be worshipped nor served? Or would they sooner 
go in company with Paul, who in serving and worshipping Christ did not disown in word and heart the 
only true God, Whom he acknowledged with dutiful service? 


CHAPTER IV 


It is objected by heretics that Christ offered worship to His Father. But instead it is shown that this must 
be referred to His humanity, as is clear from an examination of the passage. However, it also offers fresh 
witness to His Godhead, as we often see it happening in other actions that Christ did. 


48. But if any one were to say that the Son worships God the Father, because it is written, “Ye worship ye 
know not what, we know what we worship,” let him consider when it was said, and to whom, and to whose 
wishes it was in answer. 


49. In the earlier verses of this chapter it was stated, not without reason, that Jesus, being weary with the 
journey, was sitting down, and that He asked a woman of Samaria to give Him drink; for He spoke as man; 
for as God He could neither be weary nor thirst. 


50. So when this woman addressed Him as a Jew, and thought Him a prophet, He answers her, as a Jew 
who spiritually taught the mysteries of the Law: “Ye worship ye know not what, we know what we 
worship.” “We,” He says; for He joined Himself with men. But how is He joined with men, but according to 
the flesh? And to show that He answered as being incarnate, He added: “for salvation is of the Jews.” 


51. But immediately after this He put aside His human feelings, saying: “But the hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the Father.” He said not: “We shall worship.” This He would 
certainly have said, if He had a share in our obedience. 


52. And when we read that Mary worshipped Him, we ought to learn that it is not possible for Him under 
the same nature both to worship as a servant, and to be worshipped as Lord; but rather that as man He is 
said to worship among men, and that as Lord He is worshipped by His servants. 


53. Many things therefore we read and believe, in the light of the sacrament of the Incarnation. But even 
in the very feelings of our human nature we may behold the Divine Majesty. Jesus is wearied with His 
journey, that He may refresh the weary; He desires to drink, when about to give spiritual drink to the 
thirsty; He was hungry, when about to supply the food of salvation to the hungry; He dies, to live again; 
He is buried, to rise again; He hangs upon the dreadful tree, to strengthen those in dread; He veils the 
heaven with thick darkness, that He may give light; He makes the earth to shake, that He may make it 
strong; He rouses the sea, that He may calm it; He opens the tombs of the dead, that He may show they 
are the homes of the living; He is made of a Virgin, that men may believe He is born of God; He feigns not 
to know, that He may make the ignorant to know; as a Jew He is said to worship, that the Son may be 
worshipped as true God. 


CHAPTER V 


Ambrose answers those who press the words of the Lord to the mother of Zebedee’s children, by saying 
that they were spoken out of kindness, because Christ was unwilling to cause her grief. Ample reason for 
such tenderness is brought forward. The Lord would rather leave the granting of that request to the 
Father, than declare it to be impossible. This answer of Christ’s, however, is not to His detriment, as is 
shown both by His very words, and also by comparing them with other passages. 


54. “How,” they say, “can the Son of God be the only true God, like to the Father, when He Himself said to 
the sons of Zebedee: Ye shall drink indeed of My cup; but to sit on My right hand or on My left, is not 
Mine to give to you, but to those for whom it has been prepared of My Father’?” This, then, is, as you 
desire, your proof of divine inequality; though in it you ought rather to reverence the Lord’s kindness and 
to adore His grace; if, that is, you could but perceive the deep secrets of the virtue and wisdom of God. 


55. For think of her who, with and for her sons, makes this request. It is a mother, who in her anxiety for 
the honour of her sons, though somewhat unrestrained in the measure of her desires, may for all that yet 
find pardon. It is a mother, old in years, devout in her zeal, deprived of consolation; who at that time, 
when she might have been helped and supported by the aid of her able bodied offspring, suffered her 
children to leave her, and preferred the reward her sons should receive in following Christ to her own 
pleasure. For they when called by the Lord, at the first word, as we read, left their nets and their father 
and followed Him. 


56. She then, somewhat yielding to the devotion of a mother’s zeal, besought the Saviour, saying: “Grant 
that these my two sons may sit the one on Thy right hand, the other on Thy left in Thy kingdom.” Although 
it was an error, it was an error of a mother’s affections; for a mother’s heart knows no patience. Though 
eager for the object of her desires, yet her longing was pardonable, for she was not greedy for money, but 
for grace. Not shameless was her request, for she thought not of herself, but of her children. Contemplate 
the mother, reflect upon her. 


57. But it is nothing wonderful if the feelings of parents for their children seem nothing to you, who think 
the love of the Almighty Father for His only-begotten Son a trifling matter. The Lord of heaven and earth 
was ashamed (to speak as accords with the assumption of our flesh and the virtues of the soul)—He was 
ashamed, I say, and, to use His own word, disturbed, to refuse a share even in His own seat to a mother 
making request for her sons. You maintain sometimes that the proper Son of the eternal God stands to 
give service, at other times you would have His co-session to be as that of an attendant, that is, not 
because there is a oneness of majesty, but because it is the order of the Father; and you deny to the Son of 
God, Who is true God, that which He plainly was unwilling to refuse to men. 


58. For He thought of the mother’s love, who solaced her old age with the thought of her sons’ reward, 
and, though harassed with a mother’s longings, endured the absence of those dearest pledges of her love. 


59. Think also of the woman, that is, the weaker sex, whom the Lord had not yet strengthened by His own 
Passion. Think, I say, of a descendant of Eve, the first woman, sinking under the inheritance of 
unrestrained passion, which had been passed on to all; one, too, whom the Lord had not yet redeemed 
with His own Blood, and from whom He had not yet washed out in His Blood the desire implanted in the 
hearts of all for unbounded honour even beyond what is right. Thus the woman offended owing to an 
inherited tendency to wrong. 


60. And what wonder if a mother should strive to win preference for her children (which is far better than 
if she had done it for herself), when even the Apostles themselves, as we read, strove amongst 
themselves, as to who should have the preference? 


61. The physician, therefore, ought not to wound a mother who has been deprived of all, nor a suffering 
mind, with shameful reproaches, lest when the request had been made and had been proudly denied, she 
should grieve over the condemnation of her petition as being unreasonable. 


62. Lastly, the Lord, Who knew that a mother’s affection is to be honoured, answered not the woman, but 
her sons, saying: “Are ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of?” When they say: “We are able,” 
Jesus says to them: “Ye shall drink indeed of My cup; but to sit on My right hand and on My left is not 
Mine to give to you, but to those for whom it is prepared of My Father.” 


63. How patient and kind the Lord is; how deep is His wisdom and good His love! For wishing to show 
that the disciples asked for no slight thing, but one they could not obtain, He reserved His own peculiar 
rights for His Father’s honour, not fearing to detract aught from His own rights: “Who thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God;” and loving, too, His disciples (for “He loved them,” as it is written, “unto 
the end”), He was unwilling to seem to refuse to those whom He loved what they desired; He, I say, the 
good and holy Lord, Who would rather keep some of His own prerogative secret, than lay aside aught of 
His love. “For charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not, and seeketh not her own.” 


64. Lastly, that you may learn it was no sign of weakness, but rather of tenderness, that He said: “It is not 


Mine to give to you;” note that when the sons of Zebedee make the request without their mother, He said 
nothing about the Father; for thus it is written: “It is not Mine to give to you, but those for whom it has 
been prepared.” So the Evangelist Mark has stated it. But when the mother makes this request on her 
sons’ behalf, as we find it in Matthew, He says: “It is not Mine to give to you, but to those for whom it has 
been prepared of My Father.” Here He added: “of My Father,” for a mother’s feelings demanded greater 
tenderness. 


65. But if they think that by saying, “For whom it hath been prepared of My Father,” He assigned greater 
power to His Father, or detracted aught from His own; let them say whether they think there is any 
detraction from the Father’s power, because the Son in the Gospel says of the Father: “The Father judgeth 
no man.” 


66. But if we think it impious to believe that the Father has handed over all judgment to the Son in such 
wise that He has it not Himself,—for He has it, and cannot lose what the Divine Majesty has by its very 
nature,—we ought to consider it equally impious to suppose that the Son cannot give what either men can 
merit, or any creature can receive; especially as He Himself has said: “I go unto My Father, and 
whatsoever ye shall ask of Him in My name, that will I do.” For if the Son cannot give what the Father can 
give, the Truth has lied, and cannot do what the Father has been asked for in His name. He therefore did 
not say: “For whom it has been prepared of My Father,” in order that requests should be made only of the 
Father. For all things which are asked of the Father, He has declared that He will give. Lastly, He did not 
say: “Whatsoever ye shall ask of Me, that will I do;” but: “Whatsoever ye shall ask of Him in My name, 
that will I do.” 


CHAPTER VI 


Wishing to answer the above-stated objection somewhat more fully, he maintains that this request, had it 
not been impossible in itself, would have been possible for Christ to grant; especially as the Father has 
given all judgment to Him; which gift we must understand to have been given without any feature of 
imperfection. However, he proves that the request must be reckoned amongst the impossibilities. To make 
it really possible, he teaches that Christ’s answer must be taken in accordance with His human nature, 
and shows this next by an exposition of the passage. Lastly, he once more confirms the reply he has given 
on the impossibility of Christ’s session. 


67. I ask now whether they think the request made by the wife and sons of Zebedee was possible or 
impossible to human circumstances, or to any created being? If it was possible, how is it that He Who 
made all things which were not had not the power of granting a seat to His apostles on His right hand and 
on His left? or how was it that He, to Whom the Father gave all judgment, could not judge of men’s 
merits? 


68. We know well in what way He gave it; for how did the Son, who created all things out of nothing, 
receive it as though in want? Had He not the judgment of those whose natures He had made? The Father 
gave all judgment to the Son, “that all men should honour the Son, even as they honour the Father.” It is 
not therefore the power of the Son, but our knowledge of it, that increases; nor does what is learnt by us 
add aught to His being, but only to our advantage; so that by knowing the Son of God, we may have 
eternal life. 


69. As, then, in our knowledge of the Son of God His honour, but our profit, not His, is concerned; if any 
one thinks that the power of God is augmented by that honour, He must also believe that God the Father 
can receive augmentation; for He is glorified by our knowledge of Him, as is the Son: as it is written on 
the word of the Son: “I have glorified Thee upon the earth.” Therefore if that which was asked for was at 
all possible, it certainly was in the power of the Son to grant it. 


70. Let them show, if they consider it possible, who of men or of other created beings sits either on the 
right hand or the left of God. For the Father says to the Son: “Sit Thou on My right hand.” Therefore if any 
one sits on the right hand of the Son, the Son is found to be sitting (to speak in human wise) between 
Himself and the Father. 


71. A thing impossible for man, then, was asked of Him. But He was unwilling to say that men could not 
sit with Him; seeing that He desired His divine glory should be veiled, and not revealed before He rose 
again. For before this, when He had appeared in glory between His attendants Moses and Elias, He had 
warned His disciples that they should tell no man what they had seen. 


72. Therefore if it was not possible for men or other created beings to merit this, the Son ought not to 
seem to have less power because He gave not to His apostles, what the Father has not given to men or 
other created beings. Or else let them say to which of them He has given it. Certainly not to the angels; of 
whom Scripture says that all the angels stood round about the throne. Thus Gabriel said that he stands, as 
it says: “I am Gabriel that stand before God.” 


73. Not to the angels, then, has He given it, nor to the elders who worship Him that sitteth; for they do 
not sit upon the seat of majesty, but as the Scripture has said, round about the throne; for there are four 


and twenty other seats, as we have it in the Revelation of John: “And upon the seats four and twenty 
elders sitting.” In the Gospel also the Lord Himself says: “When the Son of Man shall sit in the throne of 
His glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” He did not say that a 
share in His own throne could be given to the apostles, but that there were those other twelve thrones; 
which, however, we ought not to think of as referring to actual sitting down, but as showing the happy 
issue of spiritual grace. 


74. Lastly, in the Book of the Kings, Micaiah the prophet said: “I saw the Lord God of Israel sitting on His 
throne, and all the host of heaven standing around Him, on His right hand and on His left.” How then, 
when the angels stand on the right hand and on the left of the Lord God, when all the host of heaven 
stands, shall men sit on the right hand of God or on His left, to whom is promised as a reward for virtue 
likeness to the angels, as the Lord says: “Ye shall be as the angels in heaven?” “As the angels,” He says, 
not “more than the angels.” 


75. If, then, the Father has given nothing more than the Son, the Son certainly has given nothing less than 
the Father. Therefore the Son can in no wise be less than the Father. 


76. Suppose, however, that it had been possible for men to obtain what was desired; what does it mean 
when He says: “But to sit on My right hand and on My left is not Mine to give to you”? What is “Mine”? 
Above He said: “Ye shall drink indeed of My cup;” and again He added: “It is not Mine to give to you.” 
Above He said “Mine,” and again lower down He said “Mine.” He made no change. And so the earlier 
passages tell us why He said “Mine.” 


77. For being asked by a woman as man to allow her sons to sit on His right hand and His left, because 
she asked Him as man, the Lord also as though only man answered concerning His Passion: “Are ye able 
to drink of the cup that I shall drink of?” 


78. Therefore because He spoke according to the flesh of the Passion of His Body, He wished to show that 
according to the flesh He left behind Him an example and pattern to us of the endurance of suffering; but 
that according to His position as man He could not grant them fellowship in the throne above. This is the 
reason why He said: “It is not Mine;” as also in another place He says: “My doctrine is not Mine.” It is not, 
He says, spoken after my flesh; for the words which are divine belong not to the flesh. 


79. But how plainly He showed His tenderness for His disciples, whom He loved, saying first: “Will ye 
drink of My cup?” For as He could not grant what they sought, He offered them something else, so that 
He might mention what He would assign to them, before He denied them anything; in order that they 
might understand that the failure lay more in the equity of their request to Him, than in the wish of their 
Lord to show kindness. 


80. “Ye shall indeed drink of My cup,” He says; that is, “I will not refuse you the suffering, which My flesh 
will undergo. For all that I have taken on Myself as man, ye can imitate. I have granted you the victory of 
suffering, the inheritance of the cross. But to sit on My right hand and on My left is not Mine to give to 


you.’” He did not say, “It is not Mine to give,” but: “It is not Mine to give to you;” meaning by this, not that 
He lacked the power, but that His creatures were wanting in merit. 


81. Or take in another way the words: “It is not Mine to give to you,” that is, “It is not Mine, for I came to 
teach humility; it is not Mine, for I came, not to be ministered unto, but to minister; it is not Mine, for I 
show justice, not favour.” 


82. Then, speaking of the Father, He added: “For whom it has been prepared,” to show that the Father 
also is not wont to give heed merely to requests, but to merits; for God is not a respecter of persons. 
Wherefore also the Apostle says: “Whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate.” He did not 
predestinate them before He knew them, but He did predestinate the reward of those whose merits He 
foreknew. 


83. Rightly then is the woman checked, who demanded what was impossible, as a special kind of privilege 
from Him the Lord, Who of His own free gift granted not only to two apostles, but to all the disciples, 
those things which He had adjudged to be given to the saints; and that too without a prayer from any one, 
as it is written: “Ye shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 


84. Therefore, although we may think the demand to have been possible, there is no room for false 
attacks. However, when I read that the seraphim stand, how can I suppose that men may sit on the right 
hand or the left of the Son of God? The Lord sits upon the cherubim, as it says: “Thou that sittest upon the 
cherubim, show myself.” And how shall the apostles sit upon the cherubim? 


85. And I do not come to this conclusion of my own mind, but because of the utterances of our Lord’s own 
mouth. For the Lord Himself later on, in commending the apostles to the Father, says: “Father, I will that 
they also whom Thou hast given Me be with Me where I am.” But if He had thought that the Father would 
give the divine throne to men, He would have said: “I will that where I sit, they also may sit with Me.” But 
He says: “I will that they be with Me,” not “that they may sit with Me;” and “where I am,” not “as I am.” 


86. Then follow the words: “That they may see My glory.” Here too He did not say: “that they may have 
My glory,” but “that they may see” it. For the servant sees, the Lord possesses; as David also has taught 
us, saying: “That I may see the delight of the Lord.” And the Lord Himself in the Gospel has revealed it, 
stating: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” “They shall see,” He says; not “They shall 
sit with God upon the cherubim.” 


87. Let them therefore cease to think little of the Son of God according to His Godhead, lest they should 
think little also of the Father. For he who believes wrongly of the Son cannot think rightly of the Father; he 
who thinks wrongly of the Spirit cannot think rightly of the Son. For where there is one dignity, one glory, 
one love, one majesty, whatsoever thou thinkest is to be withdrawn in the case of any one of the Three 
Persons, is withdrawn from all alike. For that can never have completeness which thou canst separate and 
divide into various portions. 


CHAPTER VII 


Objection is taken to the following passage: “Thou hast loved them, as Thou hast loved Me.” To remove it, 
he shows first the impiety of the Arian explanation; then compares these words with others; and lastly, 
takes the whole passage into consideration. Hence he gathers that the mission of Christ, although it is to 
be received according to the flesh, is not to His detriment. When this is proved he shows how the divine 
mission takes place. 


88. There are some, O Emperor Augustus, who in their desire to deny the unity of the divine Substance, 
strive to make little of the love of the Father and the Son, because it is written: “Thou hast loved them, as 
Thou hast loved Me.” But when they say this, what else do they do but adopt a likeness of comparison 
between the Son of God and men? 


89. Can men indeed be loved by God as the Son is, in Whom the Father is well-pleased? He is well- 
pleasing in Himself; we through Him. For those in whom God sees His own Son after His own likeness, He 
admits through His Son into the favour of sons. So that as we go through likeness unto likeness, so 
through the Generation of the Son are we called unto adoption. The eternal love of God’s Nature is one 
thing, that of grace is another. 


90. And if they start a debate on the words that are written: “And Thou hast loved them, as Thou hast 
loved Me,” and think a comparison is intended; they must think that the following also was said by way of 
comparison: “Be ye merciful, as your Father Which is in heaven is merciful;” and elsewhere: “Be ye 
perfect, as My Father Which is in heaven is perfect.” But if He is perfect in the fulness of His glory, we are 
but perfect according to the growth of virtue within us. The Son also is loved by the Father according to 
the fulness of a love that ever abideth, but in us growth in grace merits the love of God. 


91. Thou seest, then, how God has given grace to men, and dost thou wish to dissever the natural and 
indivisible love of the Father and the Son? And dost thou still strive to make nothing of words, where thou 
dost note the mention of a unity of majesty? 


92. Consider the whole of this passage, and see from what standpoint He speaks; for thou hearest Him 
saying: “Father, glorify Thou Me with the glory which I had with Thee before the world was.” See how He 
speaks from the standpoint of the first man. For He begs for us in that request those things which, as 
Man, He remembered were granted in paradise before the Fall, as also He spoke of it to the thief at His 
Passion: “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, today shalt thou be with Me in paradise.” This is the glory before 
the world was. But He used the word “world” instead “men,” as also thou hast it: “Lo! the whole world 
goeth after Him;” and again “That the world may know that Thou hast sent Me.” 


93. But that thou mightest know the great God, even the life-giving and Almighty Son of God, He has 
added a proof of His majesty by saying: “And all Mine are Thine, and Thine are Mine.” He has all things, 
and dost thou turn aside the fact that He was sent, to wrong Him? 


94. But if thou dost not accept the truth of His mission according to the flesh, as the Apostle spoke of it, 
and dost raise out of a mere word a decision against it, to enable thee to say that inferiors are wont to be 
sent by superiors; what answer wilt thou give to the fact that the Son was sent to men? For if thou dost 
think that he who is sent is inferior to him by whom he is sent, thou must learn also that an inferior has 
sent a superior, and that superiors have been sent to inferiors. For Tobias sent Raphael the archangel, and 
an angel was sent to Balaam, and the Son of God to the Jews. 


95. Or was the Son of God inferior to the Jews to whom He was sent? For of Him it is written: “Last of all 
He sent unto them His only Son, saying, They will reverence My Son.” And mark that He mentioned first 
the servants, then the Son, that thou mayest know that God, the only-begotten Son according to the power 
of His Godhead, has neither name nor lot in common with servants. He is sent forth to be reverenced, not 
to be compared with the household. 


96. And rightly did He add the word “My,” that we might believe He came, not as one of many, nor as one 
of a lower nature or of some inferior power, but as true from Him that is true, as the Image of the Father’s 


Substance. 


97. Suppose, however, that he who is sent is inferior to him by whom he is sent. Christ then was inferior 
to Pilate; for Pilate sent Him to Herod. But a word does not prejudice His power. Scripture, which says 
that He was sent from the Father, says that He was sent from a ruler. 


98. Wherefore, if we sensibly hold to those things which be worthy of the Son of God, we ought to 
understand Him to have been sent in such a way that the Word of God, out of the incomprehensible and 
ineffable mystery of the depths of His majesty, gave Himself for comprehension to our minds, so far as we 
could lay hold of Him, not only when He “emptied” Himself, but also when He dwelt in us, as it is written: 
“T will dwell in them.” Elsewhere also it stands that God said: “Go to, let us go down and confound their 
language.” God, indeed, never descends from any place; for He says: “I fill heaven and earth.” But He 
seems to descend when the Word of God enters our hearts, as the prophet has said: “Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make His paths straight.” We are to do this, so that, as He Himself promised, He may come 
together with the Father and make His abode with us. It is clear, then, how He comes. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Christ, so far as He is true Son of God, has no Lord, but only so far as He is Man; as is shown by His 
words in which He addressed at one time the Father, at another the Lord. How many heresies are silenced 
by one verse of Scripture! We must distinguish between the things that belong to Christ as Son of God or 
as Son of David. For under the latter title only must we ascribe it to Him that He was a servant. Lastly, he 
points out that many passages cannot be taken except as referring to the Incarnation. 


99. Wherefore also it is plain how He calls Him Lord, Whom He knew as Father. For He says: “I confess to 
Thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth.” First Wisdom spoke of His own Father, and then proclaimed Him 
Lord of creation. For this reason the Lord shows in His Gospel that no lordship is exercised where there is 
a true offspring, saying: “What think ye of Christ? Whose Son is He? They say unto Him, The son of David. 
Jesus saith to them, How then doth David in spirit call Him Lord, saying: The Lord said unto my Lord: Sit 
Thou on My right hand”? Then he added: “If David in spirit then call Him Lord, how is He his son? And no 
man was able to answer Him a word.” 


100. With what care did the Lord provide for the faith in this witness because of the Arians! For He did 
not say: “The spirit calls Him Lord,” but that “David spake in spirit;” in order that men might believe that 
as He is his, that is, David’s son according to the flesh, so also He is his Lord and God according to His 
Godhead. Thou seest, then, that there is a distinction between the titles that are used of relationship and 
of lordship. 


101. And rightly did the Lord speak of His own Father, but of the Lord of heaven and earth; so that thou, 
when thou readest of the Father and the Lord, mayest understand it is the Father of the Son, and the Lord 
of Creation. In the one title rests the claim of nature, in the other the authority to rule. For taking on 
Himself the form of a servant, He calls Him Lord, because He has submitted to service; being equal to 
Him in the form of God, but being a servant in the form of His body: for service is the due of the flesh, but 
lordship is the due of the Godhead. Wherefore also the Apostle says: “The God of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of glory,” that is, terming Him God of the adoption of humanity but the Father of glory. Did God 
have two Sons, Christ and Glory? Certainly not. Therefore if there is one Son of God, even Christ, Christ is 
Glory. Why dost thou strive to belittle Him who is the glory of the Father? 


102. If then the Son is glory, and the Father is glory (for the Father of glory cannot be anything else than 
glory), there is no separation of glories, but glory is one. Thus glory is referred to its own proper nature, 
but lordship to the service of the body that was assumed. For if the flesh is subject to the soul of a just 
man as it is written: “I chastise my body and bring it into subjection;” how much more is it subject to the 
Godhead, of Which it is said: “For all things serve Thee”? 


103. By one question the Lord has shut out both Sabellians and Photinians and Arians. For when He said 
that the Lord spoke to the Lord, Sabellius is set aside, who will have it that the same Person is both Father 
and Son. Photinus is set aside, who thinks of Him merely as man; for none could be Lord of David the 
King, but He Who is God, for it is written: “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou 
serve.” Would the prophet who ruled under the Law act contrary to the Law? Arius is set aside, who hears 
that the Son sits on the right hand of the Father; so that if he argues from human ways, he refutes himself, 
and makes the poison of his blasphemous arguments to flow back upon himself. For in interpreting the 
inequality of the Father and the Son by the analogy of human habits (wandering from the truth in either 
case), he puts Him first Whom he makes little of, confessing Him to be the First, Whom he hears to be at 
the right hand. The Manichaean also is set aside, for he does not deny that He is the Son of David 
according to the flesh, Who, at the cry of the blind men, “Jesus, Thou Son of David, have mercy on us,” 
was pleased at their faith and stood and healed them. But He does deny that this refers to His eternity, if 
He is called Son of David alone by those who are false. 


104. For “Son of God” is against Ebion, “Son of David,” is against the Manichees; “Son of God” is against 


with difficulty, and racked with affection. Thus she was all but swallowed up by reason of the charm and 
toil (of her research), and dissolved into the remnant of his substance; nor would there have been any 
other alternative for her than perdition, if she had not by good luck fallen in with Horus (Limit). He too 
had considerable power. He is the foundation of the great universe, and, externally, the guardian thereof. 
To him they give the additional names of Crux (Cross), and Lytrotes (Redeemer,) and Carpistes 
(Emancipator). When Sophia was thus rescued from danger, and tardily persuaded, she relinquished 
further research after the Father, found repose, and laid aside all her excitement, or Enthymesis (Desire,) 
along with the passion which had come over her. 


CHAPTER X 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT OF THE STRANGE ABERRATIONS OF SOPHIA, AND THE RESTRAINING SERVICES OF HORUS. 
SOPHIA WAS NOT HERSELF, AFTER ALL, EJECTED FROM THE PLEROMA, BUT ONLY HER ENTHYMESIS 


But some dreamers have given another account of the aberration and recovery of Sophia. After her vain 
endeavours, and the disappointment of her hope, she was, I suppose, disfigured with paleness and 
emaciation, and that neglect of her beauty which was natural to one who was deploring the denial of the 
Father,—an affliction which was no less painful than his loss. Then, in the midst of all this sorrow, she by 
herself alone, without any conjugal help, conceived and bare a female offspring. Does this excite your 
surprise? Well, even the hen has the power of being able to bring forth by her own energy. They say, too, 
that among vultures there are only females, which become parents alone. At any rate, she was another 
without aid from a male, and she began at last to be afraid that her end was even at hand. She was all in 
doubt about the treatment of her case, and took pains at self-concealment. Remedies could nowhere be 
found. For where, then, should we have tragedies and comedies, from which to borrow the process of 
exposing what has been born without connubial modesty? While the thing is in this evil plight, she raises 
her eyes, and turns them to the Father. Having, however, striven in vain, as her strength was failing her, 
she falls to praying. Her entire kindred also supplicates in her behalf, and especially Nus. Why not? What 
was the cause of so vast an evil? Yet not a single casualty befell Sophia without its effect. All her sorrows 
operate. Inasmuch as all that conflict of hers contributes to the origin of Matter. Her ignorance, her fear, 
her distress, become substances. Hereupon the Father by and by, being moved, produces in his own 
image, with a view to these circumstances the Horos whom we have mentioned above; (and this he does) 
by means of Monogenes Nus, a male-female (AEon), because there is this variation of statement about the 
Father’s sex. They also go on to tell us that Horos is likewise called Metagogius, that is, “a conductor 
about,” as well as Horothetes (Setter of Limits). By his assistance they declare that Sophia was checked in 
her illicit courses, and purified from all evils, and henceforth strengthened (in virtue), and restored to the 
conjugal state: (they add) that she indeed remained within the bounds of the Pleroma, but that her 
Enthymesis, with the accruing Passion, was banished by Horos, and crucified and cast out from the 
Pleroma,—even as they say, Malum foras! (Evil, avaunt!) Still, that was a spiritual essence, as being the 
natural impulse of an AEon, although without form or shape, inasmuch as it had apprehended nothing, 
and therefore was pronounced to be an infirm and feminine fruit. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE PROFANE ACCOUNT GIVEN OF THE ORIGIN OF CHRIST AND THE HOLY GHOST STERNLY REBUKED. AN 
ABSURDITY RESPECTING THE ATTAINMENT OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD ABLY EXPOSED 


Accordingly, after the banishment of the Enthymesis, and the return of her mother Sophia to her husband, 
the (illustrious) Monogenes, the Nus, released indeed from all care and concern of the Father, in order 
that he might consolidate all things, and defend and at last fix the Pleroma, and so prevent any concussion 
of the kind again, once more emits a new couple (blasphemously named). I should suppose the coupling of 
two males to be a very shameful thing, or else the one must be a female, and so the male is discredited by 
the female. One divinity is assigned in the case of all these, to procure a complete adjustment among the 
AEons. Even from this fellowship in a common duty two schools actually arise, two chairs, and, to some 
extent, the inauguration of a division in the doctrine of Valentinus. It was the function of Christ to instruct 
the AEons in the nature of their conjugal relations (you see what the whole thing was, of course!), and 
how to form some guess about the unbegotten, and to give them the capacity of generating within 
themselves the knowledge of the Father; it being impossible to catch the idea of him, or comprehend him, 
or, in short, even to enjoy any perception of him, either by the eye or the ear, except through Monogenes 
(the Only-begotten). Well, I will even grant them what they allege about knowing the Father, so that they 
do not refuse us (the attainment of) the same. I would rather point out what is perverse in their doctrine, 
how they were taught that the incomprehensible part of the Father was the cause of their own perpetuity, 
whilst that which might be comprehended of him was the reason of their generation and formation. Now 
by these several positions the tenet, I suppose, is insinuated, that it is expedient for God not to be 
apprehended, on the very ground that the incomprehensibility of His character is the cause of perpetuity; 
whereas what in Him is comprehensible is productive, not of perpetuity, but rather of conditions which 
lack perpetuity—namely, nativity and formation. The Son, indeed, they made capable of comprehending 
the Father. The manner in which He is comprehended, the recently produced Christ fully taught them. To 
the Holy Spirit, however, belonged the special gifts, whereby they, having been all set on a complete par 
in respect of their earnestness to learn, should be enabled to offer up their thanksgiving, and be 


Photinus, “Son of David” is against Marcion; “Son of God” is against Paul of Samosata, “Son of David” is 
against Valentinus; “Son of God” is against Arius and Sabellius, the inheritors of heathen errors. “Lord of 
David” is against the Jews, who beholding the Son of God in the flesh, in impious madness believed Him to 
be only man. 


105. But in the faith of the Church one and the same is both Son of God the Father and Son of David. For 
the mystery of the Incarnation of God is the salvation of the whole of creation, according to that which is 
written: “That without God He should taste death for every man;” that is, that every creature might be 
redeemed without any suffering at the price of the blood of the Lord’s Divinity, as it stands elsewhere: 
“Every creature shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption.” 


106. It is one thing to be named Son according to the divine Substance, it is another thing to be so called 
according to the adoption of human flesh. For, according to the divine Generation, the Son is equal to God 
the Father; and, according to the adoption of a body, He is a servant to God the Father. “For,” it says, “He 
took upon Him the form of a servant.” The Son is, however, one and the same. On the other hand, 
according to His glory, He is Lord to the holy patriarch David, but his Son in the line of actual descent, not 
abandoning aught of His own, but acquiring for Himself the rights that go with the adoption into our race. 


107. Not only does He undergo service in the character of man by reason of His descent from David, but 
also by reason of His name, as it is written: “I have found David My Servant;” and elsewhere: “Behold I 
will send unto you My Servant, the Orient is His name.” And the Son Himself says: “Thus saith the Lord, 
that formed Me from the womb to be His servant, and said unto Me: It is a great thing for Thee to be 
called My Servant. Behold I have set Thee up for a witness to My people, and a light to the Gentiles, that 
Thou mayest be for salvation unto the ends of the earth.” To whom is this said, if not to Christ? Who being 
in the form of God, emptied Himself and took upon Him the form of a servant. But what can be in the form 
of God, except that which exists in the fulness of the Godhead? 


108. Learn, then, what this means: “He took upon Him the form of a servant.” It means that He took upon 
Him all the perfections of humanity in their completeness, and obedience in its completeness. And so it 
says in the thirtieth Psalm: “Thou hast set my feet in a large room. I am made a reproach above all mine 
enemies. Make Thy face to shine upon Thy servant.” “Servant” means the Man in whom He was 
sanctified; it means the Man in whom He was anointed; it means the Man in whom He was made under 
the law, made of the Virgin; and, to put it briefly, it means the Man in whose person He has a mother, as it 
is written: “O Lord, I am Thy Servant, Iam Thy Servant, and the Son of Thy hand-maid;” and again: “I am 
cast down and sore humbled.” 


109. Who is sore humbled, but Christ, Who came to free all through His obedience? “For as by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” Who 
received the cup of salvation? Christ the High Priest, or David who never held the priesthood, nor endured 
suffering? Who offered the sacrifice of Thanksgiving? 


110. But that is insufficient; take again: “Preserve My soul, for I am holy.” Did David say this of himself? 
Nay, He says it, Who also says: “Thou wilt not leave My soul in hell, neither wilt Thou suffer Thine Holy 
One to see corruption.” The Same then says both of these. 


111. He has added further: “Save Thy Servant;” and, further on: “Give Thy strength to Thy servant, and to 
the Son of Thy handmaid;” and, elsewhere, that is, in Ezekiel: “And I will set up one Shepherd over them, 
and He shall rule them, even My Servant David. He shall feed them, and He shall be their Shepherd. And I 
the Lord will be their God, and My Servant David a prince among them.” Now David the Son of Jesse was 
already dead. Therefore he speaks of Christ, Who for our sakes was made the Son of a handmaiden in the 
form of man; for according to His divine Generation He has no Mother, but a Father only: nor is He the 
fruit of earthly desire, but the eternal Power of God. 


112. And so, also, when we read that the Lord said: “My time is not yet full come;” and: “Yet a little while I 
am with you;” and: “I go unto Him that sent Me;” and: “Now is the Son of Man glorified;” we ought to 
refer all this to the sacrament of the Incarnation. But when we read: “And God is glorified in Him, and God 
hath glorified Him;” what doubt is there here, where the Son is glorified by the Father, and the Father is 
glorified by the Son? 


113. Next, to make clear the faith of the Unity, and the Union of the Trinity, He also said that He would be 
glorified by the Spirit, as it stands: “He shall receive of Mine, and shall glorify Me.” Therefore the Holy 
Spirit also glorifies the Son of God. How, then, did He say: “If I glorify Myself, My glory is nothing.” Is 
then the glory of the Son nothing? It is blasphemy to say so, unless we apply these words to His flesh; for 
the Son spoke in the character of man, for by comparison with the Godhead, there is no glory of the flesh. 


114. Let them cease from their wicked objections which are but thrown back upon their own falseness. 
For they say, it is written: “Now is the Son of Man glorified.” I do not deny that it is written: “The Son of 
Man is glorified.” But let them see what follows: “And God is glorified in Him.” I can plead some excuse 
for the Son of Man, but He has none for His Father; for the Father took not flesh upon Himself. I can plead 
an excuse, but do not use it. He has none, and is falsely attacked. I can either understand it in its plain 


sense, or I can apply to the flesh what concerns the flesh. A devout mind distinguishes between the things 
which are spoken after the flesh or after the Godhead. An impious mind turns aside to the dishonour of 
the Godhead, all that is said with regard to the littleness of the flesh. 


CHAPTER IX 


The saint meets those who in Jewish wise object to the order of the words: “In the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” with the retort that the Son also is often placed before the Father; 
though he first points out that an answer to this objection has been already given by him. 


115. Why is it that the Arians, after the Jewish fashion, are such false and shameless interpreters of the 
divine words, going indeed so far as to say that there is one power of the Father, another of the Son, and 
another of the Holy Ghost, since it is written: “Go ye, teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost”? And why do they make a distinction of divine power owing 
to the mere order of words? 


116. Though I have already given this very witness for a unity of majesty and name in my former books, 
yet if they make this the ground of debate, I can maintain on the testimony of the Scriptures that the Son 
is mentioned first in many places, and that the Father is spoken of after Him. Is it therefore a fact that, 
because the name of the Son is placed first, by the mere accident of a word, as the Arians would have it, 
the Father comes second to the Son? God forbid, I say, God forbid. Faith knows nothing of such order as 
this; it knows nothing of a divided honour of the Father and the Son. I have not read of, nor heard of, nor 
found any varying degree in God. Never have I read of a second, never of a third God. I have read of a 
first God, I have heard of a first and only God. 


117. If we pay such excessive regard to order, then the Son ought not to sit at the right hand of the Father, 
nor ought He to call Himself the First and the Beginning. The Evangelist was wrong in beginning with the 
Word and not with God, where he says: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God.” For, 
according to the order of human usage, he ought to name the Father first. The Apostle also was ignorant 
of their order, who says: “Paul the servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an Apostle, separated unto the 
Gospel of God;” and elsewhere: “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost.” If we follow the order of the words, he has placed the Son first, and the 
Father second. But the order of the words is often changed; and therefore thou oughtest not to question 
about order or degree, in the case of God the Father and His Son, for there is no severance of unity in the 
Godhead. 


CHAPTER X 


The Arians openly take sides with the heathen in attacking the words: “He that believeth on Me, believeth 
not on Me,” etc. The true meaning of the passage is unfolded; and to prevent us from believing that the 
Lord forbade us to have faith in Him, it is shown how He spoke at one time as God, at another as Man. 
After bringing forward examples of various results of that faith, he shows that certain other passages also 
must be taken in the same way. 


118. Last of all, to show that they are not Christians, they deny that we are to believe on Christ, saying 
that it is written: “He that believeth on Me, believeth not on Me, but on Him that sent Me.” I was awaiting 
this confession; why did you delude me with your quibbles? I knew I had to contend with heathens. Nay, 
they indeed are converted, but ye are not. If they believe, that the sacrament [of Baptism] is safe; ye have 
received it, and destroyed it, or perchance it has never been received, but was unreal from the first. 


119. It is written, they say: “He that believeth on Me, believeth not on Me, but on Him that sent Me.” But 
see what follows, and see how the Son of God wishes to be seen; for it continues: “And he that seeth Me, 
seeth Him that sent Me,” for the Father is seen in the Son. Thus, He has explained what He had spoken 
earlier, that he who confesses the Father believes on the Son. For he who knows not the Son, neither 
knows the Father. For every one that denies the Son has not the Father, but he that confesses the Son has 
both the Father and the Son. 


120. What, then, is the meaning of “Believeth not on Me”? That is, not on that which you can perceive in 
bodily form, nor merely on the man whom you see. For He has stated that we are to believe not merely on 
a man, but that thou mayest believe that Jesus Christ Himself is both God and Man. Wherefore, for both 
reasons He says: “I came not from Myself;” and again: “I am the beginning, of which also I speak to you.” 
As Man He came not from Himself; as Son of God He takes not His beginning from men; but “I am,” He 
says, “Myself the beginning of which also I speak to you.’ Neither are the words which I speak human, but 
divine.” 


121. Nor is it right to believe that He denied we were to believe on Him, since He Himself said: “That 
whosoever believeth on Me should not abide in darkness;” and in another place again: “For this is the will 
of My Father that sent Me, that every one that seeth the Son, and believeth on Him, may have eternal 
life;” and again: “Ye believe in God, believe also in Me.” 


122. Let no one, therefore, receive the Son without the Father, because we read of the Son. The Son hath 
the Father, but not in a temporal sense, nor by reason of His passion, nor owing to His conception, nor by 
grace. I have read of His Generation, I have not read of His Conception. And the Father says: “I have 
begotten;” He does not say: “I have created.” And the Son calls not God His Creator in the eternity of His 
divine Generation, but Father. 


123. He represents Himself also now in the character of man, now in the majesty of God; now claiming for 
Himself oneness of Godhead with the Father, now taking upon Him all the frailty of human flesh; now 
saying that He has not His own doctrine, and now that He seeks not His own will; now pointing out that 
His testimony is not true, and now that it is true. For He Himself has said: “If I bear witness of Myself, My 
witness is not true.” Later on He says: “If I bear witness of Myself, My witness is true.” 


124. And how is Thy testimony, Lord Jesus, not true? Did not he who believed it, though he hung upon the 
cross, and paid the penalty for the crime he owned to, cast aside the deserts of the robber and gain the 
reward of the innocent? 


125. Was Paul deceived, who received his sight, because he believed; which sight he had lost, before he 
believed? 


126. And did Joshua, the son of Nun, err in recognizing the leader of the heavenly host? But after he 
believed, he forthwith conquered, being found worthy to triumph in the battle of faith. Again, he did not 
lead forth his armed ranks into the fight, nor did he overthrow the ramparts of the enemy’s walls, with 
battering rams or other engines of war, but with the sound of the seven trumpets of the priests. Thus the 
blare of the trumpet and the badge of the priest brought a cruel war to an end. 


127. A harlot saw this; and she who in the destruction of the city lost all hope of any means of safety, 
because her faith had conquered, bound a scarlet thread in her window, and thus uplifted a sign of her 
faith and the banner of the Lord’s Passion; so that the semblance of the mystic blood, which should 
redeem the world, might be in memory. So, without, the name of Joshua was a sign of victory to those who 
fought; within, the semblance of the Lord’s Passion was a sign of salvation to those in danger. Wherefore, 
because Rahab understood the heavenly mystery, the Lord says in the Psalm: “I will be mindful of Rahab 
and Babylon that know Me.” 


128. How, then, is Thy testimony not true, O Lord, except it be given in accordance with the frailty of 
man? For “every man is a liar.” 


129. Lastly, to prove that He spoke as man, He says: “The Father that sent Me, He beareth witness of 
Me.” But His testimony as God is true, as He Himself says: “My record is true: for I know whence I come, 
and whither I go, but ye know not whence I come, and whither I go. Ye judge after the flesh.” They judge 
then not after the Godhead but after the manhood, who think that Christ had not the power of bearing 
witness. 


130. Therefore, when thou hearest: “He that believeth, believeth not on Me;” or: “The Father that sent 
Me, He gave Me a commandment;” thou hast now learnt whither thou oughtest to refer those words. 
Lastly, He shows what the commandment is, saying: “I lay down My life, that I may take it again. No man 
taketh it from Me, but I lay it down of Myself.” Thou seest, then, what is said so as to show He had full 
power to lay down or to take up His life; as He also said: “I have power to lay it down, and I have power 
again to take it up. This commandment have I received of My Father.” 


131. Whether, then, a command, or, as some Latin manuscripts have it, a direction was given, it was 
certainly not given to Him as God, but as incarnate man, with reference to the victory He should gain in 
undergoing His Passion. 


CHAPTER XI 


We must refer the fact that Christ is said to speak nothing of Himself, to His human nature. After 
explaining how it is right to say that He hears and sees the Father as being God, He shows conclusively, 
by a large number of proofs, that the Son of God is not a creature. 


132. Are we indeed to bring the Son of God to such a low estate that He may not know how to act or 
speak, except as He hears, and are we to suppose that a fixed measure of action or of speech is assigned 
to Him, because it is written: “I speak not of Myself,” and, further on: “As the Father hath said unto Me, 
even so I speak”? But those words have reference to the obedience of the flesh, or else to the faith in the 
Unity. For many learned men allow that the Son hears, and that the Father speaks to the Son through the 
unity of their Nature; for that which the Son, through the unity of their will, knows that the Father wills, 
He seems to have heard. 


133. Whereby is meant no personal duty, but an indivisible sentence of co-operation. For this does not 
signify any actual hearing of words, but the unity of will and of power, which exists both in the Father and 
in the Son. He has stated that this exists also in the Holy Spirit, in another place, saying, “For He shall not 


speak of Himself, but whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He speak,” so that we may learn that 
whatsoever the Spirit says, the Son also says; and whatsoever the Son says, the Father says also; for there 
is one mind and one mode of working in the Trinity. For, as the Father is seen in the Son, not indeed in 
bodily appearance, but in the unity of the Godhead, so also the Father speaks in the Son, not with a voice 
of earth, not with a human sound, but in the unity of Their work. So when He had said: “The Father that 
dwelleth in Me, He speaketh; and the works that I do, He doeth;” He added: “Believe Me, that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in Me; or else believe Me for the very work’s sake.” 


134. This is what we understand according to the whole course of the holy Scriptures; but the Arians, who 
will not think of God the things that be right, may be put to silence by an example just suited to their 
deserts; that they may not believe everything in carnal fashion, since they themselves do not see the 
works of their father the devil with bodily eyes. So the Lord has declared of their fellows the Jews, saying: 
“Ye do what ye have seen your father doing;” though they are reproved not because they saw the work of 
the devil, but because they did his will, since the devil unseen works out sin in them in accordance with 
their own wickedness. We have written this, as the Apostle did, because of the folly of these traitors. 


135. But we have sufficiently proved by examples from Scripture that it is a property of the unity of the 
divine majesty that the Father should abide in the Son, and that the Son should seem to have heard from 
the Father those things which He speaks. How else can we understand the unity of majesty than by the 
knowledge that the same deference is paid to the Father and the Son? For what can be better put than the 
Apostle’s saying that the Lord of glory was crucified? 


136. The Son then is the God of glory and the Lord of glory, but glory is not subject to creatures; the Son 
therefore is not a creature. 


137. The Son is the Image of the Father’s Substance; but every creature is unlike that divine Substance, 
but the Son of the Father is not unlike God; therefore the Son is not a creature. 


138. The Son thought it not robbery to be equal with God; but no creature is equal with God, the Son, 
however, is equal; therefore the Son is not a creature. 


139. Every creature is changeable; but the Son of God is not changeable; therefore the Son of God is not a 
creature. 


140. Every creature meets with chance occurrences of good and evil after the powers of its nature, and 
also feels their passing away; but nothing can pass away from or bring addition to the Son of God in His 
Godhead; therefore the Son of God is not a creature. 


141. Every work of His God will bring into judgment; but the Son of God is not brought into judgment; for 
He Himself judges; therefore the Son of God is not a creature. 


142. Lastly, that thou mayest understand the unity, the Saviour in speaking of His sheep says: “No man is 
able to pluck them out of My hand. My Father Which gave them to Me is greater than all, and no man is 
able to pluck them out of My Father’s hand. I and My Father are one.” 


143. So the Son gives life as does the Father. “For as the Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, 
even so the Son quickeneth whom He will.” So the Son raises up as does the Father: so too the Son 
preserves as does the Father. He Who is not unequal in grace, how is He unequal in power? So also the 
Son does not destroy, as neither does the Father. Therefore lest any one should believe there were two 
Gods, or should imagine a diversity of power, He said that He was one with His Father. How can a 
creature say that? Therefore the Son of God is not a creature. 


144. It is not the same thing to rule as to serve; but Christ is both a King and the Son of a King. The Son of 
God therefore is not a servant. Every creature, however, gives service. But the Son of God, Who makes 
servants become the sons of God, does not give service. Therefore the Son of God is not a servant. 


CHAPTER XII 


He confirms what has been already said, by the parable of the rich man who went into a far country to 
receive for himself a kingdom; and shows that when the Son delivers up the kingdom to the Father, we 
must not regard the fact that the Father is said to put all things in subjection under Him, in a disparaging 
way. Here we are the kingdom of Christ, and in Christ’s kingdom. Hereafter we shall be in the kingdom of 
God, where the Trinity will reign together. 


145. In divine fashion has He represented that parable of the rich man, who went to a far-off country to 
receive a kingdom, and to return, thus describing Himself in the substance of the Godhead, and of His 
Manhood. For He being rich in the fulness of His Godhead, Who was made poor for us though He was rich 
and an eternal King, and the Son of an eternal King; He, I say, went to a foreign country in taking on Him 
a body, for He entered upon the ways of men as though upon a strange journey, and came into this world 
to prepare for Himself a kingdom from amongst us. 


146. Jesus therefore came to this earth to receive for Himself a kingdom from us, to whom He says: “The 
kingdom of God is within you.” This is the kingdom which Christ has received, this the kingdom which He 
has delivered to the Father. For how did He receive for Himself a kingdom, Who was a King eternal? “The 
Son of Man therefore came to receive a kingdom and to return.” The Jews were unwilling to acknowledge 
Him, of whom He says: “They which would not that I should reign over them, bring hither and slay them.” 


147. Let us follow the course of the Scriptures. He Who came will deliver up the kingdom to God the 
Father; and when He has delivered up the kingdom, then also shall He be subject to Him, Who has put all 
things in subjection under Him, that God may be all in all. If the Son of God has received the kingdom as 
Son of Man, surely as Son of Man also He will deliver up what He has received. If He delivers it up as Son 
of Man, as Son of Man He confesses His subjection indeed under the conditions of the flesh, and not in the 
majesty of His Godhead. 


148. And dost thou make objections and contemn Him, because God has put all things in subjection under 
Him, when thou hearest that the Son of Man delivers up the kingdom to God, and hast read, as we said in 
our earlier books: “No man can come to Me, except the Father draw him; and I will raise him up at the 
last day”? If we follow it literally, see rather and notice the unity of honour each gives to other: The Father 
has put all things in subjection under the Son, and the Son delivers the kingdom to the Father. Say now 
which is the greater, to deliver up, or to raise up to life? Do we not after human fashion speak of the 
service of delivering up, and the power of raising to life? But both the Son delivers up to the Father, and 
also the Father to the Son. The Son raises to life, and the Father also raises to life. Let them create the 
fiction of a blasphemous division where there is a unity of power. 


149. Let the Son then deliver up His kingdom to the Father. The kingdom which He delivers up is not lost 
to Christ, but grows. We are the kingdom, for it was said to us: “The kingdom of God is within you.” And 
we are the kingdom, first of Christ, then of the Father; as it is written: “No man cometh to the Father, but 
by Me.” When I am on the way, I am Christ’s; when I have passed through, I am the Father’s; but 
everywhere through Christ, and everywhere under Him. 


150. It is a good thing to be in the kingdom of Christ, so that Christ may be with us; as He Himself says: 
“Lo I am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” But it is better to be with Christ: “For to depart 
and be with Christ is far better.” Though we are under sin in this world, Christ is with us, that “by the 
obedience of one man many may be made just.” And if I escape the sin of this world, I shall begin to be 
with Christ. And so He says: “I will come again, and receive you unto Myself;” and further on: “I will that 
where I am, there ye may be also with Me.” 


151. Therefore we are now under Christ’s rule, whilst we are in the body, and are not yet stripped of the 
form of a servant, which He put upon Him, when He “emptied Himself.” But when we shall see His glory, 
which He had before the world was, we shall be in the kingdom of God, in which are the patriarchs and 
prophets, of whom it is written: “When ye shall see Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets in the 
kingdom of God;” and shall thus acquire a deeper knowledge of God. 


152. But in the kingdom of the Son the Father also reigns; and in the kingdom of the Father the Son also 
reigns: for the Father is in the Son, and the Son in the Father; and in whomsoever the Son dwells, in him 
also the Father dwells; and in whomsoever the Father dwells, in him also the Son dwells, as it is written: 
“Both I and My Father will come to Him, and make Our abode with Him.” Thus as there is one dwelling, so 
also there is one kingdom. Yea, and so far is the kingdom of the Father and of the Son but one, that the 
Father receives what the Son delivers, and the Son does not lose what the Father receives. Thus in the 
one kingdom there is a unity of power. Let no one therefore sever the Godhead between the Father and 
the Son. 


CHAPTER XIII 


With the desire to learn what subjection to Christ means after putting forward and rejecting various ideas 
of subjection, he runs through the Apostle’s words; and so puts an end to the blasphemous opinions of the 
heretics on this matter. The subjection, which is shown to be future, cannot concern the Godhead, since 
there has always been the greatest harmony of wills between the Father and the Son. Also to that same 
Son in His Godhead all things have indeed been made subject; but they are said to be not yet subject to 
Him in this sense, because all men do not obey His commands. But after that they have been made 
subject, then shall Christ also be made subject in them, and the Father’s work be perfected. 


153. But if the one name and right of God belong to both the Father and the Son, since the Son of God is 
also true God, and a King eternal, the Son of God is not made subject in His Godhead. Let us then, 
Emperor Augustus, think how we ought to regard His subjection. 


154. How is the Son of God made subject? As the creature to vanity? But it is blasphemous to have any 
such idea of the Substance of the Godhead. 


155. Or as every creature is to the Son of God, for it is rightly written: “Thou hast put all things in 
subjection under His feet”? But Christ is not made subject to Himself. 


156. Or as a woman to a man, as we read: “Let the wives be subject to their husbands;” and again: “Let 
the woman learn in silence in all subjection”? But it is impious to compare a man to the Father, or a 
woman to the Son of God. 


157. Or as Peter said: “Submit yourselves to every human creature”? But Christ was certainly not so 
subject. 


158. Or as Paul wrote: “Submitting yourselves mutually to God and the Father in the fear of Christ”? But 
Christ was not subject either in His own fear, nor in the fear of another Christ. For Christ is but one. But 
note the force of these words, that we are subject to the Father, whilst we also fear Christ. 


159. How, then, do we understand His subjection? Shall we review the whole chapter which the Apostle 
wrote, so as to give no appearance of having falsely withheld anything, or of having weakened its force 
with intention to deceive? “If in this life only,” he says, “we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable. But if Christ is risen from the dead, He is the first-fruits of them that sleep.” Ye see how he 
discusses the question of Christ’s Resurrection. 


160. “For since by one man,” he says, “came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. But each one in his own order: Christ the 
firstfruits; afterward they that are Christ’s, who have believed in His coming. Then cometh the end, when 
He shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father, when He shall have put down all rule and 
authority and power. For He must reign until He hath put all enemies under His feet. The last enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death; for He hath put all things under His feet. But when He saith, all things are put 
under Him, it is manifest that He is excepted Which did put all things under Him. But when all things shall 
be subdued unto Him, then shall the Son also Himself be subject unto Him, that put all things under Him, 
that God may be all in all.” Thus also the same Apostle said to the Hebrews: “But now we see not yet all 
things put under Him.” We have heard the whole of the Apostle’s discourse. 


161. How, then, do we speak of His subjection? The Sabellians and Marcionites say that this subjection of 
Christ to God the Father will be in such wise that the Son will be re-absorbed into the Father. If, then, the 
subjection of the Word means that God the Word is to be absorbed into the Father; then whatsoever is 
made subject to the Father and the Son will be absorbed into the Father and the Son, that God may be all 
and in all His creatures. But it is foolish to say so. There is therefore no subjection through re-absorption. 
For there are other things which are made subject, those, that is to say, which are created, and there is 
Another, to Whom that subjection is made. Let the expounders of a cruel re-absorption keep silence. 


162. Would that they too were silent, who, as they cannot prove that the Word of God and Wisdom of God 
can be re-absorbed, attribute the weakness of subjection to His Godhead, saying that it is written: “But 
when all things shall be subdued unto Him, then shall the Son also Himself be subject unto Him.” 


163. We see, then, that the Scripture states that He is not yet made subject, but that this is to come: 
Therefore now the Son is not made subject to God the Father. In what, then, do ye say that the Son will be 
made subject? If in His Godhead, He is not disobedient, for He is not at variance with the Father; nor is 
He made subject, for He is not a servant, but the only Son of His own proper Father. Lastly, when He 
created heaven, and formed the earth, He exercised both power and love. There is therefore no subjection 
as that of a servant in the Godhead of Christ. But if there is no subjection then the will is free. 


164. But if they think of this as the subjection of the Son, namely, that the Father makes all things in union 
with His will, let them learn that this is really a proof of inseparable power. For the unity of Their will is 
one that began not in time, but ever existed. But where there is a constant unity of will, there can be no 
weakness of temporal subjection. For if He were made subject through His nature, He would always 
remain in subjection; but since He is said to be made subject in time, that subjection must be part of an 
assumed office and not of an everlasting weakness: especially as the eternal Power of God cannot change 
His state for a time, neither can the right of ruling fall to the Father in time. For if the Son ever will be 
changed in such wise as to be made subject in His Godhead, then also must God the Father, if ever He 
shall gain more power, and have the Son in subjection to Himself in His Godhead, be considered now in 
the meantime inferior according to your explanation. 


165. But what fault has the Son been guilty of, that we should believe that He could hereafter be made 
subject in His Godhead? Has he as man seized for Himself the right to sit at His Father’s side, or has He 
claimed for Himself the prerogative of His Father’s throne, against His Father’s will? But He Himself says: 
“For I do always those things that please Him.” Therefore if the Son pleases the Father in all things, why 
should He be made subject, Who was not made subject before? 


166. Let us see then that there be not a subjection of the Godhead, but rather of us in the fear of Christ, a 
truth so full of grace, and so full of mystery. Wherefore, again, let us weigh the Apostle’s words: “But 
when all things shall be subdued unto Him, then shall the Son also Himself be subject unto Him that put 
all things under Him: that God may be all in all.” What then dost thou say? Are not all things now subject 
unto Him? Are not the choirs of the saints made subject? Are not the angels, who ministered to Him when 
on the earth? Are not the archangels who were sent to Mary to foretell the coming of the Lord? Are not all 


the heavenly hosts? Are not the cherubim and seraphim, are not thrones and dominions and powers which 
worship and praise Him? 


167. How, then, will they be brought into subjection? In the way that the Lord Himself has said. “Take My 
yoke upon you.” It is not the fierce that bear the yoke, but the humble and the gentle. This clearly is no 
base subjection for men, but a glorious one: “that in the Name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven and things beneath; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus is Lord in the glory of God 
the Father.” But for this reason all things were not made subject before, for they had not yet received the 
wisdom of God, not yet did they wear the easy yoke of the Word on the neck as it were of their mind. “But 
as many as received Him,” as it is written, “to them gave He power to become the sons of God.” 


168. Will any one say that Christ is now made subject, because many have believed? Certainly not. For 
Christ’s subjection lies not in a few but in all. For just as I do not seem to be brought into subjection, if the 
flesh in me as yet lusts against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, although I am in part subdued; 
so because the whole Church is the one body of Christ, we divide Christ as long as the human race 
disagrees. Therefore Christ is not yet made subject, for His members are not yet brought into subjection. 
But when we have become, not many members, but one spirit, then He also will become subject, in order 
that through His subjection “God may be all and in all.” 


169. But as Christ is not yet made subject, so is the work of God not yet perfected; for the Son of God 
said: “My meat is to do the will of My Father that sent Me, and to finish His work.” What manner of doubt 
is there that the subjection of the Son in me is still in the future, in whom the work of the Father is 
unfinished, because I myself am not yet perfect? I, who make the work of God to be unfinished, do I make 
the Son of God to be in subjection? But that is not a matter of wrong, it is a matter of grace. For in so far 
as we are made subject, it is to our profit, not to that of the Godhead, that we are made subject to the law, 
that we are made subject to grace. For formerly, as the Apostle himself has said, the wisdom of the flesh 
was at enmity with God, for “it was not made subject to the law,” but now it is made subject through the 
Passion of Christ. 


CHAPTER XIV 


He continues the discussion of the difficulty he has entered upon, and teaches that Christ is not subject 
but only according to the flesh. Christ, however, whilst in subjection in the Flesh, still gave proofs of His 
Godhead. He combats the idea that Christ is made subject in This. The humanity indeed, which He 
adopted, has been so far made subject in us, as ours has been raised in that very humanity of His. Lastly, 
we are taught, when that same subjection of Christ will take place. 


170. However, lest anyone should cavil, see what care Scripture takes under divine inspiration. For it 
shows to us in what Christ is made subject to God, whilst it also teaches us in what He made the universe 
subject to Himself. And so it says: “Now we see not yet all things put under Him.” For we see Jesus made 
a little lower than the angels for the suffering of death. It shows therefore that He was made lower in 
taking on Him our flesh. What then hinders Him from openly showing His subjection in taking on Him our 
flesh, through which He subjects all things to Himself, whilst He Himself is made subject in it to God the 
Father? 


171. Let us then think of His subjection. “Father,” He says, “if Thou be willing, remove this cup from Me; 
nevertheless not My will but Thine be done.” Therefore that subjection will be according to the 
assumption of human nature; as we read: “Being found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, being 
made obedient unto death.” The subjection therefore is that of obedience; the obedience is that of death; 
the death is that of the assumed humanity; that subjection therefore will be the subjection of the assumed 
humanity. Thus in no wise is there a weakness in the Godhead, but there is such a discharge of pious duty 
as this. 


172. See how I do not fear their intentions. They allege that He must be subject to God the Father, I say 
He was subject to Mary His Mother. For it is written of Joseph and Mary: “He was subject unto them.” But 
if they think so, let them say how the Deity was made subject to men. 


173. Let not the fact that He is said to have been made subject work against Him, Who receives no hurt 
from the fact that He is called a servant, or is stated to have been crucified, or is spoken of as dead. For 
when He died He lived; when He was made subject He was reigning; when He was buried He revived 
again. He offered Himself in subjection to human power, yet at another time He declared He was the Lord 
of eternal glory. He was before the judge, yet claimed for Himself a throne at the right hand of God, as 
Judge forever. For thus it is written: “Hereafter ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of the 
power of God, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” He was scourged by the Jews, and commanded the 
angels; He was born of Mary under the law; He was before Abraham above the law. On the cross He was 
revered by nature; the sun fled; the earth trembled; the angels became silent. Could the elements see the 
Generation of Him Whose Passion they feared to see? And will they uphold the subjection of an adorable 
Nature in Him, in Whom they could not endure the subjection of the body? 


174. But since the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are of one Nature, the Father certainly will not be 
in subjection to Himself. And therefore the Son will not be in subjection in that in which He is one with the 
Father; lest it should seem that through the unity of the Godhead the Father also is in subjection to the 
Son. Therefore, as upon that cross it was not the fulness of the Godhead, but our weakness that was 
brought into subjection, so also will the Son hereafter become subject to the Father in the participation of 
our nature, in order that when the lusts of the flesh are brought into subjection the heart may have no 
care for riches, or ambition, or pleasures; but that God may be all to us, if we live after His image and 
likeness, as far as we can attain to it, through all. 


175. The benefit has passed, then, from the individual to the community; for in His flesh He has tamed the 
nature of all human flesh. Thus, according to the Apostle: “As we have borne the image of the earthly, so 
also shall we bear the image of the heavenly.” This thing certainly cannot come to pass except in the inner 
man. Therefore, “laying aside all these,” that is those things which we read of: “anger, malice, blasphemy, 
filthy communication;” as he also says below: “Let us, having put off the old man with his deeds, put on 
the new man, which is renewed in knowledge after the image of Him that created Him.” 


176. And that thou mightest know that when he says: “That God may be all in all,” he does not separate 
Christ from God the Father, he also says to the Colossians: “Where there is neither male nor female, Jew 
nor Greek, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all and in all.” So also saying to the 
Corinthians: “That God may be all and in all,” he comprehended in that the unity and equality of Christ 
with God the Father, for the Son is not separated from the Father. And in like manner as the Father 
worketh all and in all, so also Christ worketh all in all. If, then, Christ also worketh all in all, He is not 
made subject in the glory of the Godhead, but in us. But how is He made subject in us, except in the way 
in which He was made lower than the angels, I mean in the sacrament of His body? For all things which 
served their Creator from their first beginning seemed not as yet to be made subject to Him in that. 


177. But if thou shouldst ask how He was made subject in us, He Himself shows us, saying: “I was in 
prison, and ye came unto Me; I was sick, and ye visited Me: Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these ye have done it unto Me.” Thou hearest of Him as sick and weak, and art not moved. Thou 
hearest of Him in subjection, and art moved, though He is sick and weak in Him in whom He is in 
subjection, in whom He was made sin and a curse for us. 


178. As, then, He was made sin and a curse not on His own account but on ours, so He became subject in 
us not for His own sake but for ours, being not in subjection in His eternal Nature, nor accursed in His 
eternal Nature. “For cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.” Cursed He was, for He bore our curses; 
in subjection, also, for He took upon Him our subjection, but in the assumption of the form of a servant, 
not in the glory of God; so that whilst he makes Himself a partaker of our weakness in the flesh, He makes 
us partakers of the divine Nature in His power. But neither in one nor the other have we any natural 
fellowship with the heavenly Generation of Christ, nor is there any subjection of the Godhead in Christ. 
But as the Apostle has said that on Him through that flesh which is the pledge of our salvation, we sit in 
heavenly places, though certainly not sitting ourselves, so also He is said to be subject in us through the 
assumption of our nature. 


179. For who is so mad as to think, as we have said already, that a seat of honour is due to Him at the 
right hand of God the Father, when that is granted to Christ according to the flesh by the Father of His 
Generation, even a seat of a heavenly and equal power? The angels worship, and dost thou attempt to 
overthrow the throne of God with impious presumption? 


180. It is written, thou sayest, that “when we were dead in sins, He hath quickened us in Christ, by Whose 
grace ye are saved, and hath raised us up together, and made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.” I acknowledge that it is so written; but it is not written that God suffers men to sit on His right 
hand, but only to sit there in the Person of Christ. For He is the foundation of all, and is the head of the 
Church, in Whom our common nature according to the flesh has merited the right to the heavenly throne. 
For the flesh is honoured as having a share in Christ Who is God, and the nature of the whole human race 
is honoured as having a share in the flesh. 


181. As we then sit in Him by fellowship in our fleshly nature, so also He, Who through the assumption of 
our flesh was made a curse for us (seeing that a curse could not fall upon the blessed Son of God), so, I 
say, He through the obedience of all will become subject in us; when the Gentile has believed, and the Jew 
has acknowledged Him Whom he crucified; when the Manichaean has worshipped Him, Whom he has not 
believed to have come in the flesh; when the Arian has confessed Him to be Almighty, Whom he has 
denied; when, lastly, the wisdom of God, His justice, peace, love, resurrection, is in all. Through His own 
works and through the manifold forms of virtues Christ will be in us in subjection to the Father. And when, 
with vice renounced and crime at an end, one spirit in the heart of all peoples has begun to cleave to God 
in all things, then will God be all and in all. 


CHAPTER XV 


He briefly takes up again the same points of dispute, and shrewdly concludes from the unity of the divine 


power in the Father and the Son, that whatever is said of the subjection of the Son is to be referred to His 
humanity alone. He further confirms this on proof of the love, which exists alike in either. 


182. Let us then shortly sum up our conclusion on the whole matter. A unity of power puts aside all idea of 
a degrading subjection. His giving up of power, and His victory as conqueror won over death, have not 
lessened His power. Obedience works out subjection. Christ has taken obedience upon Himself, obedience 
even to taking on Him our flesh, the cross even to gaining our salvation. Thus where the work lies, there 
too is the Author of the work. When therefore, all things have become subject to Christ, through Christ’s 
obedience, so that all bend their knees in His name, then He Himself will be all in all. For now, since all do 
not believe, all do not seem to be in subjection. But when all have believed and done the will of God, then 
Christ will be all and in all. And when Christ is all and in all, then will God be all and in all; for the Father 
abides ever in the Son. How, then, is He shown to be weak, Who redeemed the weak? 


183. And lest thou shouldst by chance attribute to the weakness of the Son, that it is written, that God 
hath put all things in subjection under Him; learn that He has Himself brought all things into subjection to 
Himself, for it is written: “Our conversation is in heaven, from whence also we look for the Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus, Who shall change our vile body that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body according 
to the working, whereby He is able to subdue all things unto Himself.” Thou has learnt, therefore, that He 
can subdue all things unto Himself according to the working of His Godhead. 


184. Learn now how He receives all things in subjection according to the flesh, as it is written: “Who 
wrought in Christ, raising Him from the dead, and setting Him at His own right hand in the heavenly 
places, above principality and power and might and dominion and every name that is named not only in 
this world, but also in that which is to come; and hath put all things under His feet.” According to the 
flesh then all things are given to Him in subjection; according to which also He was raised from the dead, 
both in His human soul and His rational subjection. 


185. Many nobly interpret that which is written: “Truly my soul will be in subjection to God;” He said soul 
not Godhead, soul not glory. And that we might know that the Lord has spoken through the prophet of the 
adoption of our human nature, He added: “How long will ye cast yourselves upon a man?” As also He says 
in the Gospel: “Why do ye seek to kill Me, a man?” And He added again: “Nevertheless they desired to 
refuse My price, they ran in thirst, they blessed with their mouth, and cursed with their heart.” For the 
Jews, when Judas brought back the price, would not receive it, running on in the thirst of madness, for 
they refused the grace of a spiritual draught. 


186. This is the reverent interpretation of subjection, for since this is the office of the Lord’s Passion, He 
will be subject in us in that in which He suffered. Do we ask wherefore? That “neither angels, nor powers, 
nor height, nor depth, nor things present, nor things to come, nor any other creature may separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus.” We see then, from what has been said, that no creature is 
excepted; but that every one, of whatever kind it may be, is enumerated among those he mentioned 
above. 


187. At the same time, we must also think of the words which, after first saying “Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ?” he wrote next: “Neither death, nor life, nor any other creature can separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus.” We see, then, that the love of God is the same as the love 
of Christ. Thus it was not without reason that he wrote of the love of God, “which is in Christ Jesus,” lest 
otherwise thou mightest imagine that the love of God and of Christ was divided. But there is nothing that 
love divides, nothing that the eternal Godhead cannot do, nothing that is unknown to the Truth, or 
deceives Justice, or escapes the notice of Wisdom. 


CHAPTER XVI 


The Arians are condemned by the Holy Spirit through the mouth of David: for they dare to limit Christ’s 
knowledge. The passage cited by them in proof of this is by no means free from suspicion of having been 
corrupted. But to set this right, we must mark the word “Son.” For knowledge cannot fail Christ as Son of 
God, since He is Wisdom; nor the recognition of any part, for He created all things. It is not possible that 
He, who made the ages, cannot know the future, much less the day of judgment. Such knowledge, 
whether it concerns anything great or small, may not be denied to the Son, nor yet to the Holy Spirit. 
Lastly, various proofs are given from which we can gather that this knowledge exists in Christ. 


188. Wherefore we ought to know that they who make such statements are accursed and condemned by 
the Holy Spirit. For whom else but the Arians in chief does the prophet condemn, seeing that they say that 
the Son of God knows neither times nor years. For there is nothing which God is ignorant of; and Christ, 
yea the most high Christ, is God, for He is “God over all.” 


189. See how horrified holy David is at such men, in limiting the knowledge of the Son of God. For thus it 
is written: “They are not in the troubles of other men, neither will they be scourged with men; therefore 
their pride has laid hold on them; they are covered with their wickedness and blasphemy; their iniquity 
hath stood forth as it were with fatness; they have passed on to the thoughts of their heart.” Truly he 


condemns those who think that divine things are to be regarded in the light of the thoughts of the heart. 
For God is not subject to arrangement or order; seeing that we do not perceive even those very things, 
which are common among men and often occur in the history of the human race, to turn out always after 
the arrangement of some stated rule, but often to happen suddenly in some secret and mysterious 
manner. 


190. “They have thought,” he says, “and have spoken wickedness. They have spoken wickedness against 
the Most High. They have set their mouth against heaven.” We see then that he condemns, as guilty of 
wicked blasphemy, those who claim for themselves the right to arrange the heavenly secrets after the 
semblance of our human nature. 


191. And they have said: “How hath God known? And is there knowledge in the Most High?” Do not the 
Arians echo this daily, saying that all knowledge cannot exist in Christ? For He, they say, stated that He 
knew not the day nor hour. Do they not say, how did He know, while they maintain that He could not know 
anything but what He heard and saw, and apply by a blasphemous interpretation that which concerns the 
unity of the divine Nature to weaken His power? 


192. It is written, they say: “But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are 
in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only.” First of all the ancient Greek manuscripts do not contain 
the words, “neither the Son.” But it is not to be wondered at if they who have corrupted the sacred 
Scriptures, have also falsified this passage. The reason for which it seems to have been inserted is 
perfectly plain, so long as it is applied to unfold such blasphemy. 


193. Suppose however that the Evangelist wrote thus. The name of “Son” embraces both natures. For He 
is also called Son of Man, so that in the ignorance attached to the assumption of our nature, He seems not 
to have known the day of the judgment to come. For how could the Son of God be ignorant of the day, 
seeing that the treasures of the wisdom and knowledge of God are hidden in Him? 


194. I ask then, whether He had this knowledge by reason of His Being, or by chance? For all knowledge 
comes to us either through nature, or by learning. It is supplied by nature, as for instance to a horse to 
enable it to run, or to a fish to enable it to swim. For they do this without learning. On the other hand, it is 
by learning that a man is enabled to swim. For he could not do so unless he had learnt. Since therefore 
nature enables dumb animals to do and to know what they have not learnt, why shouldst thou give an 
opinion on the Son of God, and say whether He has knowledge by instruction or by nature? If by 
instruction, then He was not begotten as Wisdom, and gradually began to be perfect, but was not always 
so. But if He has knowledge by nature, then He was perfect in the beginning, He came forth perfect from 
the Father; and so needed no foreknowledge of the future. 


195. He therefore was not ignorant of the days; for it does not fall to the lot of the Wisdom of God to know 
in part and in part to be ignorant. For how can He who made all things be ignorant of a part, since it isa 
less thing to know than to make. For we know many things which we cannot make, neither do we all know 
things in the same way but we know them in part. For a countryman knows the force of the wind and the 
courses of the stars in one way—the inhabitant of a city knows them in another way—and a pilot in yet a 
third way. But although all do not know all things, they are said to know them; but He alone knows all 
things in full, Who made all things. The pilot knows for how many watches Arcturus continues, what sort 
of a rising of Orion he will discover, but he knows nothing of the connection of the Vergiliae and of the 
other stars, or of their number or names, as does He “Who numbers the multitude of stars, and calleth 
them all by their names;” Whom indeed the power of His work cannot escape. 


196. How then do you wish the Son of God to have made these things? Like a signet ring which does not 
feel the impression it makes? But the Father made all things in wisdom, that is, He made all things 
through the Son, who is the Virtue and Wisdom of God. But it befits such Wisdom as that to know both the 
powers and the causes of His own works. Thus the Creator of all things could not be ignorant of what He 
did—or be without knowledge of what He had Himself given. Therefore He knew the day which He made. 


197. But thou sayest that He knows the present and does not know the future. Though this is a foolish 
suggestion, yet that I may satisfy thee on Scriptural grounds, learn that He made not only what is past, 
but also what is future, as it is written: “Who made things to come.” Elsewhere too Scripture says: “By 
whom also He made the ages, who is the brightness of His glory and the express Image of His Person.” 
Now the ages are past and present and future. How then were those made which are future, unless it is 
that His active power and knowledge contains within itself the number of all the ages? For just as He calls 
the things that are not as though they were, so has He made things future as though they were. It cannot 
come to pass that they should not be. Those things which He has directed to be, necessarily will be. 
Therefore He who has made the things that are to be, knows them in the way in which they will be. 


198. If we are to believe this about the ages, much more must we believe it about the day of judgment, on 
the ground that the Son of God has knowledge of it, as being already made by Him. For it is written: 
“According to Thine ordinance the day will continue.” He did not merely say “the day continues,” but even 
“will continue,” so that the things which are to come might be governed by His ordinance. Does He not 
know what He ordered? “He who planted the ear, shall He not hear? He that formed the eye shall He not 


introduced to a true tranquillity. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE STRANGE JUMBLE OF THE PLEROMA. THE FRANTIC DELIGHT OF THE MEMBERS THEREOF. THEIR JOINT 
CONTRIBUTION OF PARTS SET FORTH WITH HUMOROUS IRONY 


Thus they are all on the self-same footing in respect of form and knowledge, all of them having become 
what each of them severally is; none being a different being, because they are all what the others are. 
They are all turned into Nuses, into Homos, into Theletuses; and so in the case of the females, into Siges, 
into Zoes, into Ecclesias, into Fortunatas, so that Ovid would have blotted out his own Metamorphoses if 
he had only known our larger one in the present day. Straightway they were reformed and thoroughly 
established, and being composed to rest from the truth, they celebrate the Father in a chorus of praise in 
the exuberance of their joy. The Father himself also revelled in the glad feeling; of course, because his 
children and grandchildren sang so well. And why should he not revel in absolute delight? Was not the 
Pleroma freed (from all danger)? What ship’s captain fails to rejoice even with indecent frolic? Every day 
we observe the uproarious ebullitions of sailors’ joys. Therefore, as sailors always exult over the reckoning 
they pay in common, so do these AEFons enjoy a similar pleasure, one as they now all are in form, and, as I 
may add, in feeling too. With the concurrence of even their new brethren and masters, they contribute 
into one common stock the best and most beautiful thing with which they are severally adorned. Vainly, as 
I suppose. For if they were all one by reason by the above-mentioned thorough equalization, there was no 
room for the process of a common reckoning, which for the most part consists of a pleasing variety. They 
all contributed the one good thing, which they all were. There would be, in all probability, a formal 
procedure in the mode or in the form of the very equalization in question. Accordingly, out of the donation 
which they contributed to the honour and glory of the Father, they jointly fashion the most beautiful 
constellation of the Pleroma, and its perfect fruit, Jesus. Him they also surname Soter (Saviour) and 
Christ, and Sermo (Word) after his ancestors; and lastly Omnia (All Things), as formed from a universally 
culled nosegay, like the jay of AEsop, the Pandora of Hesiod, the bowl of Accius, the honey-cake of Nestor, 
the miscellany of Ptolemy. How much nearer the mark, if these idle title-mongers had called him 
Pancarpian, after certain Athenian customs. By way of adding external honour also to their wonderful 
puppet, they produce for him a bodyguard of angels of like nature. If this be their mutual condition, it may 
be all right; if, however, they are consubstantial with Soter (for I have discovered how doubtfully the case 
is stated), where will be his eminence when surrounded by attendants who are co-equal with himself? 


CHAPTER XIII 


FIRST PART OF THE SUBJECT, TOUCHING THE CONSTITUTION OF THE PLEROMA, BRIEFLY RECAPITULATED. 
TRANSITION TO THE OTHER PART, WHICH IS LIKE A PLAY OUTSIDE THE CURTAIN 


In this series, then, is contained the first emanation of AEons, who are alike born, and are married, and 
produce offspring: there are the most dangerous fortunes of Sophia in her ardent longing for the Father, 
the most seasonable help of Horos, the expiation of her Enthymesis and accruing Passion, the instruction 
of Christ and the Holy Spirit, their tutelar reform of the AEons, the piebald ornamentation of Soter, the 
consubstantial retinue of the angels. All that remains, according to you, is the fall of the curtain and the 
clapping of hands. What remains in my opinion, however, is, that you should hear and take heed. At all 
events, these things are said to have been played out within the company of the Pleroma, the first scene of 
the tragedy. The rest of the play, however, is beyond the curtain—I mean outside of the Pleroma. And yet if 
it be such within the bosom of the Father, within the embrace of the guardian Horos, what must it be 
outside, in free space, where God did not exist? 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE ADVENTURES OF ACHAMOTH OUTSIDE THE PLEROMA. THE MISSION OF CHRIST IN PURSUIT OF HER. HER 
LONGING FOR CHRIST. HOROS’ HOSTILITY TO HER. HER CONTINUED SUFFERING 


For Enthymesis, or rather Achamoth—because by this inexplicable name alone must she be henceforth 
designated—when in company with the vicious Passion, her inseparable companion, she was expelled to 
places devoid of that light which is the substance of the Pleroma, even to the void and empty region of 
Epicurus, she becomes wretched also because of the place of her banishment. She is indeed without 
either form or feature, even an untimely and abortive production. Whilst she is in this plight, Christ 
descends from the heights, conducted by Horos, in order to impart form to the abortion, out of his own 
energies, the form of substance only, but not of knowledge also. Still she is left with some property. She 
has restored to her the odour of immortality, in order that she might, under its influence, be overcome 
with the desire of better things than belonged to her present plight. Having accomplished His merciful 
mission, not without the assistance of the Holy Spirit, Christ returns to the Pleroma. It is usual out of an 
abundance of things for names to be also forthcoming. Enthymesis came from action; whence Achamoth 
came is still a question; Sophia emanates from the Father, the Holy Spirit from an angel. She entertains a 
regret for Christ immediately after she had discovered her desertion by him. Therefore she hurried forth 
herself, in quest of the light of Him Whom she did not at all discover, as He operated in an invisible 


see?” 


199. Let us however see if by chance there may be some great thing, which could be beyond the 
knowledge of its Creator; or at least let them choose whether they will think of something great and 
superior to other things, or something very little and mean. If it is very little and mean, it is no loss, to 
speak after our fashion, to know nothing of worthless and petty things. For as it is a sign of power to know 
the greatest things, it seems rather to be a sign of inferior work to look upon what is worth less. Thus He 
is freed from fastidiousness, yet is not deprived of His power. 


200. But if they think it a great and important thing to know the day of judgment: Let them say what is 
greater or better than God the Father. He knows God the Father, as He Himself says: “No man knoweth 
the Father but the Son and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.” I say, does He know the Father 
and yet not know the day? So then ye believe that He reveals the Father, and yet cannot reveal the day? 


201. Next because you make certain grades, so as to put the Father before the Son, and the Son before 
the Holy Spirit, tell me whether the Holy Spirit knew the day of judgment. For no thing is written of Him 
in this place. You deny it entirely. But what if I show you He knew it? For it is written: “But God hath 
revealed them to us by His Spirit, for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea the deep things of God.” 
Wherefore, because He searches the deep things of God, since God knows the day of judgment, the Spirit 
also knows it. For He knows all that God knows, as also the Apostle states, saying: “For what man 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in him, even so the things of God knoweth no 
man, but the Spirit of God.” Take heed therefore lest either by denying that the Holy Spirit knows, you 
should deny that the Father knows; (For the things of God, the Spirit of God also knows, but the things 
which the Spirit of God does not know, are not the things of God). Or by confessing that the Spirit of God 
knows, what you deny that the Son of God knows, you should put the Spirit before the Son in opposition to 
your own declaration. But to hesitate on this point is not only blasphemous but also foolish. 


202. Now consider how knowledge is acquired, and let us show that the Son Himself proved that He knew 
the day. For what we know we make clear either by mention of time or place or signs or persons, or by 
giving their order. How then did He not know the day of judgment Who described both the hour and the 
place of judgment, and the signs and the cases? 


203. And so thou hast it: “In that hour he which shall be on the housetop let him not come down to take 
his goods out of his house, and he that is in the field, let him likewise not return back.” To such a point in 
the future did He know the issues of dangers, that He even showed the means of safety to those in danger. 


204. Could the Lord be ignorant of a day Who Himself said of Himself that the Son of Man is Lord of the 
Sabbath? 


205. He has also elsewhere marked out a place, when He said to His disciples who were showing Him the 
building of the temple, “Do ye see all these things? Verily I say unto you, there shall not be left one stone 
upon another which shall not be thrown down.” 


206. When questioned also about a sign by His disciples, He answered: “Take heed that ye be not 
deceived. For many shall come in My name, saying I am Christ;” and further on He says: “and great 
earthquakes shall be in divers places, and famines, and pestilences, and terrors from heaven, and there 
shall be great signs.” Thus He has described both persons and signs. 


207. In what manner He tells that the armies will surround Jerusalem, or that the times of the Gentiles are 
to be fulfilled, and in what order,—all this is disclosed to us by the witness of the Gospel words. Therefore 
He knew all things. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Christ acted for our advantage in being unwilling to reveal the day of judgment. This is made plain by 
other words of our Lord and by a not dissimilar passage from Paul’s writings. Other passages in which the 
same ignorance seems to be attributed to the Father are brought forward to meet those who are anxious 
to know why Christ answered His disciples, as though He did not know. From these Ambrose argues 
against them that if they admit ignorance and inability in the Father, they must admit that the same 
Substance exists in the Son as in the Father; unless they prefer to accuse the Son of falsehood; since it 
belongs neither to Him nor to the Father to deceive, but the unity of both is pointed out in the passage 
named. 


208. But we ask for what reason He was unwilling to state the time. If we ask it, we shall not find it is 
owing to ignorance, but to wisdom. For it was not to our advantage to know; in order that we being 
ignorant of the actual moments of judgment to come, might ever be as it were on guard, and set on the 
watch-tower of virtue, and so avoid the habits of sin; lest the day of the Lord should come upon us in the 
midst of our wickedness. For it is not to our advantage to know but rather to fear the future; for it is 
written: “Be not high-minded but fear.” 


209. For if He had distinctly stated the day, he would seem to have laid down a rule of life for that one age 
which was nearest to the judgment, and the just man in the earlier times would be more negligent, and 
the sinner more free from care. For the adulterer cannot cease from the desire of committing adultery 
unless he fears punishment day by day, nor can the robber forsake the hiding places in the woods where 
he dwells, unless he knows punishment is hanging over him day by day. For impurity generally spurs them 
on, but fear is irksome to the end. 


210. Therefore I have said that it was not to our advantage to know; nay, it is to our advantage to be 
ignorant, that through ignorance we might fear, through watchfulness be corrected, as He Himself said: 
“Be ye ready, for ye know not at what hour the Son of Man cometh.” For the soldier does not know how to 
watch in the camp unless he knows that war is at hand. 


211. Wherefore at another time also the Lord Himself when asked by his Apostles (Yes, for they did not 
understand it as Arius did, but believed that the Son of God knew the future. For unless they had believed 
this, they would never have asked the question.)—the Lord, I say, when asked when He would restore the 
kingdom to Israel, did not say that He did not know, but says: “It is not for you to know the times or years, 
which the Father hath put in His own power.” Mark what He said: It is not for you to know! Read again, 
“Tt is not for you.” “For you,” He said, not “for Me,” for now He spoke not according to His own perfection 
but as was profitable to the human body and our soul. “For you” therefore He said, not “for Me.” 


212. Which example the Apostle also followed: “But of the times and seasons, brethren,” he says, “ye have 
no need that I write unto you.” Thus not even the Apostle himself, the servant of Christ, said that he knew 
not the seasons, but that there was no need for the people to be taught; for they ought ever to be armed 
with spiritual armour, that the virtue of Christ may stand forth in each one. But when the Lord says: “Of 
the times which the Father hath put in His own power,” He certainly cannot be without a share in His 
Father’s knowledge, in whose power He is by no means without a share. For power grows out of wisdom 
and virtue; and Christ is both of these. 


213. But you ask, why did He not refuse His disciples as one who knew, but would not say; and, why did 
He state instead that neither the angels nor the Son knew? I too will ask you why God says in Genesis: “I 
will go down now, and see whether they have done altogether according to the cry that is come unto Me. 
And if not, that I may know.” Why does Scripture also say of God: “And the Lord came down to see the city 
and the tower, which the sons of men builded.” Why also does the prophet say in the Book of the Psalms: 
“The Lord looked down upon the children of men, to see if there were any that did understand, and that 
did seek God”? Just as though in one place, if God had not descended, and in the other, if He had not 
looked down, He would have been ignorant either of men’s work or of their merits. 


214. But in the Gospel of Luke also thou hast the same, for the Father says: “What shall I do? I will send 
My beloved Son; it may be that they will reverence Him.” In Matthew and in Mark thou hast: “But He sent 
His only Son, saying: they will reverence My Son;” In one book He says: “It may be that they will 
reverence My Son;” and is in doubt as though He does not know; for this is the language of one in doubt. 
But in the two other books He says: “They will reverence My Son;” that is, He declares that reverence will 
be shown. 


215. But God can neither be in doubt, nor can He be deceived. For he only is in doubt, who is ignorant of 
the future; and he is deceived, who has predicted one thing, whilst another has happened. Yet what is 
plainer than the fact that Scripture states the Father to have said one thing of the Son, and that the same 
Scripture proves another think to have taken place? The Son was beaten, He was mocked, was crucified, 
and died. He suffered much worse things in the flesh than those servants who had been appointed before. 
Was the Father deceived, or was He ignorant of it, or was He unable to give help? But He that is true 
cannot make a mistake; for it is written: “God is faithful Who doth not lie.” How was He ignorant, Who 
knows all? What could He not do, Who could do all? 


216. Yet if either He was ignorant, or had not power (for you would sooner agree to say that the Father 
did not know than own that the Son knows), you see from this very fact that the Son is of one Substance 
with the Father; seeing that the Son like the Father (to speak in accordance with your foolish ideas) does 
not know all things, and cannot do all things. For I am not so eager or rash in giving praise to the Son as 
to dare to say that the Son can do more than the Father; for I make no distinction of power between the 
Father and the Son. 


217. But perhaps you say that the Father did not say so, but that the Son erred about the Father. So now 
you convict the Son not only of weakness, but also of blasphemy and lying. However if you do not believe 
the Son with regard to the Father, neither may you believe Him with regard to that. For if He wished to 
deceive us in saying that the Father was in doubt as though He knew not what would take place, He 
wished also to deceive us about Himself in saying that He did not know the future. It would be far more 
endurable for Him to stretch the veil of ignorance in front of that which He does of His own accord, than 
that He should seem to be deluded by a result contrary to what He had foretold in the things He had 
declared of His Father. 


218. But neither is the Father deceived, not does the Son deceive. It is the custom of the holy Scriptures 


to speak thus, as the examples I have already given, and many others testify, so that God feigns not to 
know what He does know. In this then a unity of Godhead, and a unity of character is proved to exist in 
the Father and in the Son; seeing that, as God the Father hides what is known to Him, so also the Son, 
Who is the image of God in this respect, hides what is known to Him. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Wishing to give a reason for the Lord’s answer to the apostles, he assigns the one received to Christ’s 
tenderness. Then when another reason is supplied by others he confesses that it is true; for the Lord 
spoke it by reason of His human feelings. Hence he gathers that the knowledge of the Father and the Son 
is equal, and that the Son is not inferior to the Father. After having set beside the text, in which He is said 
to be inferior, another whereby He is declared to be equal, he censures the rashness of the Arians in 
judging about the Son, and shows that whilst they wickedly make Him to be inferior, He is rightly called a 
Stone by Himself. 


219. We have been taught therefore that the Son of God is not ignorant of the future. If they confess this, I 
too—that I may now answer why He declared that neither angels, nor the Son, but only the Father knows 
—call to mind His wonted love for His disciples also in this passage, and His grace, which by its very 
frequency ought to have been known to all. For the Lord, filled with deep love for His disciples, when they 
asked from Him what He thought unprofitable for them to know, prefers to seem ignorant of what He 
knows, rather than to refuse an answer. He loves rather to provide what is useful for us, than to show His 
own power. 


220. There are, however, some not so faint-hearted as I. For I would rather fear the deep things of God, 
than be wise. There are some, however, relying on the words: “And Jesus increased in age and in wisdom 
and in favour with God and man,” who boldly say, that according to His Godhead indeed He could not be 
ignorant of the future, but that in His assumption of our human state He said that He as Son of Man was 
in ignorance before His crucifixion. For when He speaks of the Son, He does not speak as it were of 
another; for He Himself is our Lord the Son of God and the Son of a Virgin. But by a word which embraces 
both, He guides our mind, so that He as Son of Man according to His adoption of our ignorance and 
growth of knowledge, might be believed as yet not fully to have known all things. For it is not for us to 
know the future. Thus He seems to be ignorant in that state in which He makes progress. For how does 
He progress according to His Godhead, in Whom the fulness of the Godhead dwells? Or what is there 
which the Son of God does not know, Who said: “Why think ye evil in your hearts?” How does He not 
know, of Whom Scripture says: “But Jesus knew their thoughts”? 


221. This is what others say, but I—to return to my former point, where I stated it was written of the 
Father: “It may be they will reverence My Son,”—I think indeed this was written in order that the Father, 
as He was speaking of men, might also seem to have spoken with human feelings. But still more am I 
inclined to think that the Son Who went about with men, and lived the life of man, and took upon Him our 
flesh, assumed also our feelings; so that after our ignorance He might say He knew not, though there was 
not anything He did not know. For though He seemed to be a man in the reality of His body, yet was He 
Life, and Light, and virtue came out of Him, to heal the wounds of the injured by the power of His Majesty. 


222. Ye see then that this matter has been solved for you, since the saying of the Son is referred to the 
assumption of our state in its fulness, and it was thus written concerning the Father, in order that you 
might cease to cavil at the Son. 


223. There was nothing then of which the Son of God was ignorant, for there was nothing of which the 
Father was ignorant. But if the Son was ignorant of nothing, as we now conclude, let them say in what 
respect they wish Him to seem to be inferior. If God has begotten a Son inferior to Himself, He has 
granted Him less. If He has granted Him less, He either wished to give less, or could only give less. But 
the Father is neither weak nor envious, seeing that there was neither will nor power before the Son. For 
wherein is He inferior, Who has all things even as the Father has them? He has received all things from 
the Father by right of His Generation, and has shown forth the Father wholly by the glory of His Majesty. 


224. It is written, they say: “For the Father is greater than I.” It is also written: “He thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God.” It is written again that the Jews wished to kill Him, because He said He was the 
Son of God, making Himself equal with God. It is written: “I and My Father are one.” They read “one,” 
they do not read “many.” Can He then be both inferior and equal in the same Nature? Nay, the one refers 
to His Godhead, the other to His flesh. 


225. They say He is inferior: I ask who has measured it, who is of so overweening a heart, as to place the 
Father and the Son before his judgment seat to decide upon which is the greater? “My heart is not 
haughty nor are mine eyes raised unto vanity,” says David. King David feared to raise his heart in pride in 
human affairs, but we raise ours even in opposition to the divine secrets. Who shall decide about the Son 
of God? Thrones, dominions, angels, powers? But archangels give attendance and serve Him, cherubim 
and seraphim minister to Him and praise Him. Who then decides about the Son of God, on reading that 
the Father Himself knows the Son, but will not judge Him. “For no man knoweth the Son, but the Father.” 


“Knoweth” it says, not “judgeth.” It is one thing to know, another to judge. The Father has knowledge in 
Himself. The Son has no power superior to Himself. And again: “No man knoweth the Father, but the 
Son;” and He Himself knows the Father, as the Father knows Him. 


226. But thou sayest that He said He was inferior, He said also He was a Stone. Thou sayest more and yet 
dost impiously attack Him. I say less and with reverence add to His honour. Thou sayest He is inferior and 
confessest Him to be above the angels. I say He is less than the angels, yet do not take from His honour; 
for I do not refute His Godhead, but I do proclaim His pity 


CHAPTER XIX 


The Saint having turned to God the Father, explains why he does not deride that the Son is inferior to the 
Father, then he declares it is not for him to measure the Son of God, since it was given to an angel—nay, 
perhaps even to Christ as man—to measure merely Jerusalem. Arius, he says, has shown himself to be an 
imitator of Satan. It is a rash thing to hold discussions on the divine Generation. Since so great a sign of 
human generation has been given by Isaiah, we ought not to make comparisons in divine things. Lastly he 
shows how carefully we ought to avoid the pride of Arius, by putting before us various examples of 
Scriptures. 


227. To Thee now, Almighty Father, do I direct my words with tears. I indeed have readily called Thee 
inapproachable, incomprehensible, inestimable; but I dared not say Thy Son was inferior to Thyself. For 
when I read that He is the Brightness of Thy glory, and the Image of Thy Person, I fear lest, in saying that 
the Image of Thy Person is inferior, I should seem to say that Thy Person is inferior, of which the Son is the 
Image; for the fulness of Thy Godhead is wholly in the Son. I have often read, I freely believe, that Thou 
and Thy Son and the Holy Spirit are boundless, unmeasurable, inestimable, ineffable. And therefore I 
cannot appraise Thee so as to weigh Thee. 


228. But be it so, that I desired with a daring and rash spirit to measure Thee? From whence, I ask, shall I 
measure Thee? The prophet saw a line of flax with which the angel measured Jerusalem. An angel was 
measuring, not Arius. And he was measuring Jerusalem, not God. And perchance even an angel could not 
measure Jerusalem, for it was a man. Thus it is written: “I raised mine eyes and saw and beheld a man, 
and in his hand there was a line of flax.” He was a man, for a type of the body that was to be assumed was 
thus shown. He was a man, of whom it was said: “There cometh a man after me, Whose shoe’s latchet I 
am not worthy to unloose.” Therefore Christ in a type measures Jerusalem. Arius measures God. 


229. Even Satan transforms himself into an angel of light; what wonder then if Arius imitates his Author in 
taking upon himself what is forbidden? Though his father the devil did it not in his own case, that man 
with intolerable blasphemy assumes to himself the knowledge of divine secrets and the mysteries of the 
heavenly Generation. For the devil confessed the true Son of God, Arius denies Him. 


230. If, then, I cannot measure Thee, Almighty Father, can I without blasphemy discuss the secrets of Thy 
Generation? Can I say there is anything more or less between Thee and Thy Son when He Himself Who 
was begotten of Thee, says: “All things which the Father hath are Mine.” Who has made Me a judge and a 
divider of human affairs? This the Son says, and do we claim to make a division and to give judgment 
between the Father and the Son? A right feeling of duty avoids arbiters even in the division of an 
inheritance. And shall we become arbiters, to divide between Thee and Thy Son the glory of the uncreated 
Substance? 


231. “This generation,” it says, “is an evil generation. It seeketh a sign, and there shall no sign be given it, 
but the sign of Jonas the prophet.” A sign of the Godhead then is not given, but only of the Incarnation. 
Thus when about to speak of the Incarnation the prophet says: “Ask thee a sign.” And when the king had 
said: “I will not ask, neither will I tempt the Lord,” the answer was: “Behold a Virgin shall conceive.” 
Therefore we cannot see a sign of the Godhead, and do we seek a measure of it? Alas! woe is me! we 
impiously dare to discuss Him, to Whom we cannot worthily pray! 


232. Let the Arians see to what they do. I have unlawfully compared Thee, O Father, with Thy works in 
saying that Thou art greater than all. If greater than Thy Son, as Arius maintains, I have judged wickedly. 
Concerning Thee first will that judgment be. For no choice can be made except by comparison, nor can 
anyone be put before another without a decision being first given on Himself. 


233. It is not lawful for us to swear by heaven, but it is lawful to judge about God. Yet Thou hast given to 
Thy Son alone judgment over all. 


234. John feared to baptize the flesh of the Lord, John forbade Him, saying: “I have need to be baptized of 
Thee, and comest Thou to me?” And shall I bring Christ under my judgment? 


235. Moses excuses himself from the Priesthood, Peter is for avoiding the obedience demanded in the 
Ministry; and does Arius examine even the deep things of God? But Arius is not the Holy Spirit. Nay, it was 
said even to Arius and to all men: “Seek not that which is too deep for thee.” 


236. Moses is prevented from seeing the face of God; Arius merited to see it in secret. Moses and Aaron 
among His Priests. Moses who appeared with the Lord in glory, that Moses then saw only the back parts 
of God in appearance; Arius beholds God wholly face to face! But “no one,” it says, “can see My face and 
live.” 


237. Paul also speaks of inferior beings: “We know in part and we prophesy in part.” Arius says: “I know 
God altogether and not in part.” Thus Paul is inferior to Arius, and the vessel of election knows in part, but 
the vessel of perdition knows wholly. “I know,” he says, “a man, whether in the body or out of the body, I 
cannot tell, God knoweth, how he was caught up into Paradise and heard unspeakable words.” Paul 
carried up to the third heaven, knew not himself; Arius rolling in filth, knows God. Paul says of himself: 
“God knows;” Arius says of God: “I know.” 


238. But Arius was not caught up to heaven, although he followed him who with accursed boastfulness 
presumed on what was divine, saying: “I will set my throne upon the clouds; I will be like the Most High.” 
For as he said: “I will be like the Most High,” so too Arius wishes the Most High Son of God to seem like 
himself, Whom he does not worship in the eternal glory of His Godhead, but measures by the weakness of 
the flesh. 


On the Mysteries 


CHAPTER I 


St. Ambrose states that after the explanations he has already given of holy living, he will now explain the 
Mysteries. Then after giving his reasons for not having done so before, he explains the mystery of the 
opening of the ears, and shows how this was of old done by Christ Himself. 


1. We have spoken daily upon subjects connected with morals, when the deeds of the Patriarchs or the 
precepts of the Proverbs were being read, in order that being taught and instructed by these you might 
grow accustomed to enter the ways of the ancients and to walk in their paths, and obey the divine 
commands; in order that being renewed by baptism you might hold to that manner of life which beseems 
those who are washed. 


2. The season now warns us to speak of the Mysteries, and to set forth the purport of the sacraments, 
which if we had thought it well to teach before baptism to those who were not yet initiated, we should be 
considered rather to have betrayed than to have portrayed the Mysteries. And then, too, another reason is 
that the light itself of the Mysteries will shed itself with more effect upon those who are expecting they 
know not what, than if any discourse had come beforehand. 


3. Open, then, your ears, inhale the good savour of eternal life which has been breathed upon you by the 
grace of the sacraments; which was signified to you by us, when, celebrating the mystery of the opening, 
we Said, “Epphatha, which is, Be opened,” that whosoever was coming in quest of peace might know what 
he was asked, and be bound to remember what he answered. 


4. Christ made use of this mystery in the Gospel, as we read, when He healed him who was deaf and 
dumb. But He touched the mouth, because he who was healed was dumb and was a man, as regards one 
point that he might open his mouth with the sound of the voice given to him; as regards the other point 
because that touch was seemly towards a man, but would have been unseemly towards a woman. 


CHAPTER II 


What those who were to be initiated promised on entering the Church, of the witnesses to these promises, 
and wherefore they then turned themselves to the East. 


5. After this the Holy of holies was opened to you, you entered the sanctuary of regeneration; recall what 
you were asked, and remember what you answered. You renounced the devil and his works, the world 
with its luxury and pleasures. That utterance of yours is preserved not in the tombs of the dead, but in the 
book of the living. 


6. You saw there the deacon, you saw the priest, you saw the chief priest [i.e. the bishop]. Consider not 
the bodily forms, but the grace of the Mysteries. You spoke in the presence of the angels, as it is written: 
“For the priest’s lips keep knowledge, and they seek the law at his mouth, for he is the angel of the Lord 
Almighty.” There is no place for deception nor for denial. He is an angel who proclaims the kingdom of 
Christ and eternal life. He is to be esteemed by you not according to his appearance, but according to his 
office. Consider what he delivered, reflect upon the rule of life he gave you, recognize his position. 


7. You entered, then, that you might discern your adversary, whom you were to renounce as it were to his 
face, then you turned to the east; for he who renounces the devil turns to Christ, and beholds Him face to 
face. 


CHAPTER III 


St. Ambrose points out that we must consider the divine presence and working in the water and the 
sacred ministers, and then brings forward many Old Testament figures of baptism. 


8. What did you see? Water, certainly, but not water alone; you saw the deacons ministering there, and the 
bishop asking questions and hallowing. First of all, the Apostle taught you that those things are not to be 
considered “which we see, but the things which are not seen, for the things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.” For you read elsewhere: “That the invisible things of God, 
since the creation of the world, are understood through those things which have been made; His eternal 
power also and Godhead are estimated by His works.” Wherefore also the Lord Himself says: “If ye 
believe not Me, believe at least the works.” Believe, then, that the presence of the Godhead is there. Do 


you believe the working, and not believe the presence? Whence should the working proceed unless the 
presence went before? 


9. Consider, however, how ancient is the mystery prefigured even in the origin of the world itself. In the 
very beginning, when God made the heaven and the earth, “the Spirit,” it is said, “moved upon the 
waters.” He Who was moving upon the waters, was He not working upon the waters? But why should I 
say, “working”? As regards His presence He was moving. Was He not working Who was moving? 
Recognize that He was working in that making of the world, when the prophet says: “By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made, and all their strength by the spirit of His mouth.” Each statement rests upon 
the testimony of the prophet, both that He was moving and that He was working. Moses says that He was 
moving, David testifies that he was working. 


10. Take another testimony. All flesh was corrupt by its iniquities. “My Spirit,” says God, “shall not remain 
among men, because they are flesh.” Whereby God shows that the grace of the Spirit is turned away by 
carnal impurity and the pollution of grave sin. Upon which, God, willing to restore what was lacking, sent 
the flood and bade just Noah go up into the ark. And he, after having, as the flood was passing off, sent 
forth first a raven which did not return, sent forth a dove which is said to have returned with an olive 
twig. You see the water, you see the wood [of the ark], you see the dove, and do you hesitate as to the 
mystery? 


11. The water, then, is that in which the flesh is dipped, that all carnal sin may be washed away. All 
wickedness is there buried. The wood is that on which the Lord Jesus was fastened when He suffered for 
us. The dove is that in the form of which the Holy Spirit descended, as you have read in the New 
Testament, Who inspires in you peace of soul and tranquillity of mind. The raven is the figure of sin, which 
goes forth and does not return, if, in you, too, inwardly and outwardly righteousness be preserved. 


12. There is also a third testimony, as the Apostle teaches us: “For all our fathers were under the cloud, 
and all passed through the sea, and were all baptized to Moses in the cloud and in the sea.” And further, 
Moses himself says in his song: “Thou sentest Thy Spirit, and the sea covered them.” You observe that 
even then holy baptism was prefigured in that passage of the Hebrews, wherein the Egyptian perished, 
the Hebrew escaped. For what else are we daily taught in this sacrament but that guilt is swallowed up 
and error done away, but that virtue and innocence remain unharmed? 


13. You hear that our fathers were under the cloud, and that a kindly cloud, which cooled the heat of 
carnal passions. That kindly cloud overshadows those whom the Holy Spirit visits. At last it came upon the 
Virgin Mary, and the Power of the Highest overshadowed her, when she conceived Redemption for the 
race of men. And that miracle was wrought in a figure through Moses. If, then, the Spirit was in the 
figure, is He not present in the reality, since Scripture says to us: “For the law was given by Moses, but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 


14. Marah was a fountain of most bitter water: Moses cast wood into it and it became sweet. For water 
without the preaching of the Cross of the Lord is of no avail for future salvation, but, after it has been 
consecrated by the mystery of the saving cross, it is made suitable for the use of the spiritual laver and of 
the cup of salvation. As, then, Moses, that is, the prophet, cast wood into that fountain, so, too, the priest 
utters over this font the proclamation of the Lord’s cross, and the water is made sweet for the purpose of 
grace. 


15. You must not trust, then, wholly to your bodily eyes; that which is not seen is more really seen, for the 
object of sight is temporal, but that other eternal, which is not apprehended by the eye, but is discerned 
by the mind and spirit. 


16. Lastly, let the lessons lately gone through from the Kings teach you. Naaman was a Syrian, and 
suffered from leprosy, nor could he be cleansed by any. Then a maiden from among the captives said that 
there was a prophet in Israel, who could cleanse him from the defilement of the leprosy. And it is said 
that, having taken silver and gold, he went to the king of Israel. And he, when he heard the cause of his 
coming, rent his clothes, saying, that occasion was rather being sought against him, since things were 
asked of him which pertained not to the power of kings. Elisha, however, sent word to the king, that he 
should send the Syrian to him, that he might know there was a God in Israel. And when he had come, he 
bade him dip himself seven times in the river Jordan. 


17. Then he began to reason with himself that he had better waters in his own country, in which he had 
often bathed and never been cleansed of his leprosy; and so remembering this, he did not obey the 
command of the prophet, yet on the advice and persuasion of his servants he yielded and dipped himself. 
And being forthwith cleansed, he understood that it is not of the waters but of grace that a man is 
cleansed. 


18. Understand now who is that young maid among the captives. She is the congregation gathered out of 
the Gentiles, that is, the Church of God held down of old by the captivity of sin, when as yet it possessed 
not the liberty of grace, by whose counsel that foolish people of the Gentiles heard the word of prophecy 
as to which it had before been in doubt. Afterwards, however, when they believed that it ought to be 


obeyed, they were washed from every defilement of sin. And he indeed doubted before he was healed; you 
are already healed, and therefore ought not to doubt. 


CHAPTER IV 


That water does not cleanse without the Spirit is shown by the witness of John and by the very form of the 
administration of the sacrament. And this is also declared to be signified by the pool in the Gospel and the 
man who was there healed. In the same passage, too, is shown that the Holy Spirit truly descended on 
Christ at His baptism, and the meaning of this mystery is explained. 


19. The reason why you were told before not to believe only what you saw was that you might not say 
perchance, This is that great mystery “which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither has it entered into 
the heart of man.” I see water, which I have been used to see every day. Is that water to cleanse me now in 
which I have so often bathed without ever being cleansed? By this you may recognize that water does not 
cleanse without the Spirit. 


20. Therefore read that the three witnesses in baptism, the water, the blood, and the Spirit, are one, for if 
you take away one of these, the Sacrament of Baptism does not exist. For what is water without the cross 
of Christ? A common element, without any sacramental effect. Nor, again, is there the Sacrament of 
Regeneration without water: “For except a man be born again of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” Now, even the catechumen believes in the cross of the Lord Jesus, wherewith he 
too is signed; but unless he be baptized in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, 
he cannot receive remission of sins nor gain the gift of spiritual grace. 


21. So that Syrian dipped himself seven times under the law, but you were baptized in the Name of the 
Trinity, you confessed the Father. Call to mind what you did: you confessed the Son, you confessed the 
Holy Spirit. Mark well the order of things in this faith: you died to the world, and rose again to God. And 
as though buried to the world in that element, being dead to sin, you rose again to eternal life. Believe, 
therefore, that these waters are not void of power. 


22. Therefore it is said: “An angel of the Lord went down according to the season into the pool, and the 
water was troubled; and he who first after the troubling of the water went down into the pool was healed 
of whatsoever disease he was holden.” This pool was at Jerusalem, in which one was healed every year, 
but no one was healed before the angel had descended. Because of those who believed not the water was 
troubled as a sign that the angel had descended. They had a sign, you have faith; for them an angel 
descended, for you the Holy Spirit; for them the creature was troubled, for you Christ Himself, the Lord of 
the creature, works. 


23. Then one was healed, now all are made whole; or more exactly, the Christian people alone, for in some 
even the water is deceitful. The baptism of unbelievers heals not but pollutes. The Jew washes pots and 
cups, as though things without sense were capable of guilt or grace. But do you wash this living cup of 
yours, that in it your good works may shine and the glory of your grace be bright. For that pool was as a 
type, that you might believe that the power of God descends upon this font. 


24. Lastly, that paralytic was waiting for a man. And what man save the Lord Jesus, born of the Virgin, at 
Whose coming no longer the shadow should heal men one by one, but the truth should heal the whole. He 
it is, then, Whose coming down was being waited for, of Whom the Father said to John the Baptist: “Upon 
Whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending and abiding upon Him, this is He Who baptizeth with the Holy 
Spirit.” And John bare witness of Him, and said: “I saw the Spirit descending from heaven like a dove and 
abiding upon Him.” And why did the Spirit descend like a dove, but in order that you might see, that you 
might acknowledge, that that dove also which just Noah sent forth from the ark was a likeness of this 
dove, that you might recognize the type of the sacrament? 


25. Perhaps you may object: Since that was a real dove which was sent forth, and the Spirit descended 
like a dove, how is it that we say that the likeness was there and the reality here, whereas in the Greek it 
is written that the Spirit descended in the likeness of a dove? But what is so real as the Godhead which 
abides for ever? Now the creature cannot be the reality, but only a likeness, which is easily destroyed and 
changed. So, again, because the simplicity of those who are baptized ought to be not in appearance but in 
reality, and the Lord says: “Be ye wise as serpents and simple as doves.” Rightly, then, did He descend like 
a dove, in order to admonish us that we ought to have the simplicity of the dove. And further we read of 
the likeness being put for the reality, both as regards Christ: “And was found in likeness as a man;” and as 
regards God the Father: “Nor have ye seen His likeness.” 


CHAPTER V 


Christ is Himself present in Baptism, so that we need not consider the person of His ministers. A brief 
explanation of the confession of the Trinity as usually uttered by those about to be baptized. 


26. Is there, then, here any room left for doubt, when the Father clearly calls from heaven in the Gospel 


narrative, and says: “This is My beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased”? When the Son also speaks, 
upon Whom the Holy Spirit showed Himself in the likeness of a dove? When the Holy Spirit also speaks, 
Who came down in the likeness of a dove? When David, too, speaks: “The voice of the Lord is above the 
waters, the God of glory thundered, the Lord above many waters”? When Scripture testifies that at the 
prayer of Jerubbaal, fire came down from heaven, and again, when Elijah prayed, fire was sent forth and 
consecrated the sacrifice. 


27. Do not consider the merits of individuals, but the office of the priests. Or, if you look at the merits, 
consider the priest as Elijah. Look upon the merits of Peter also, or of Paul, who handed down to us this 
mystery which they had received of the Lord Jesus. To those [of old] a visible fire was sent that they might 
believe; for us who believe, the Lord works invisibly; for them that happened for a figure, for us for 
warning. Believe, then, that the Lord Jesus is present at the invocation of the priest, Who said: “Where 
two or three are, there am I also.” How much where the Church is, and where His Mysteries are, does He 
vouchsafe to impart His presence! 


28. You went down, then (into the water), remember what you replied to the questions, that you believe in 
the Father, that you believe in the Son, that you believe in the Holy Spirit. The statement there is not: I 
believe in a greater and in a less and in a lowest person, but you are bound by the same guarantee of your 
own voice, to believe in the Son in like manner as you believe in the Father; and to believe in the Holy 
Spirit in like manner as you believe in the Son, with this one exception, that you confess that you must 
believe in the cross of the Lord Jesus alone. 


CHAPTER VI 


Why they who come forth from the laver of baptism are anointed on the head; why, too, after baptism, 
their feet are washed, and what sins are remitted in each case. 


29. After this, you went up to the priest, consider what followed. Was it not that of which David speaks: 
“Like the ointment upon the head, which went down to the beard, even Aaron’s beard”? This is the 
ointment of which Solomon, too, says: “Thy Name is ointment poured out, therefore have the maidens 
loved Thee and drawn Thee.” How many souls regenerated this day have loved Thee, Lord Jesus, and have 
said: “Draw us after Thee, we are running after the odour of Thy garments,” that they might drink in the 
odour of Thy resurrection. 


30. Consider now why this is done, for “the eyes of a wise man are in his head;” therefore the ointment 
flows down to the beard, that is to say, to the beauty of youth; and therefore, Aaron’s beard, that we, too, 
may become a chosen race, priestly and precious, for we are all anointed with spiritual grace for a share 
in the kingdom of God and in the priesthood. 


31. You went up from the font; remember the Gospel lesson. For our Lord Jesus Christ in the Gospel 
washed the feet of His disciples. When He came to Simon Peter, Peter said: “Thou shalt never wash my 
feet.” He did not perceive the mystery, and therefore he refused the service, for he thought that the 
humility of the servant would be injured, if he patiently allowed the Lord to minister to him. And the Lord 
answered him: “If I wash not thy feet, thou wilt have no part with Me.” Peter, hearing this, replies: “Lord, 
not my feet only, but also my hands and my head.” The Lord answered: “He that is washed needeth not 
save to wash his feet but is clean every whit.” 


32. Peter was clean, but he must wash his feet, for he had sin by succession from the first man, when the 
serpent overthrew him and persuaded him to sin. His feet were therefore washed, that hereditary sins 
might be done away, for our own sins are remitted through baptism. 


33. Observe at the same time that the mystery consists in the very office of humility, for Christ says: “If L 
your Lord and Master, have washed your feet; how much more ought you to wash one another’s feet.” For, 
since the Author of Salvation Himself redeemed us through His obedience, how much more ought we His 
servants to offer the service of our humility and obedience. 


CHAPTER VII 


The washing away of sins is indicated by the white robes of the catechumens, whence the Church speaks 
of herself as black and comely. Angels marvel at her brightness as at that of the flesh of the Lord. 
Moreover, Christ Himself commended His beauty to His Spouse under many figures. The mutual affection 
of the one for the other is described. 


34. After this white robes were given to you as a sign that you were putting off the covering of sins, and 
putting on the chaste veil of innocence, of which the prophet said: “Thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop 
and I shall be cleansed, Thou shalt wash me and I shall be made whiter than snow.” For he who is 
baptized is seen to be purified both according to the Law and according to the Gospel: according to the 
Law, because Moses sprinkled the blood of the lamb with a bunch of hyssop; according to the Gospel, 
because Christ’s garments were white as snow, when in the Gospel He showed forth the glory of His 


Resurrection. He, then, whose guilt is remitted is made whiter than snow. So that God said by Isaiah: 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, I will make them white as snow.” 


35. The Church, having put on these garments through the laver of regeneration, says in the Song of 
Songs: “I am black and comely, O daughters of Jerusalem.” Black through the frailty of her human 
condition, comely through the sacrament of faith. And the daughters of Jerusalem beholding these 
garments say in amazement: “Who is this that cometh up made white?” She was black, how is she now 
suddenly made white? 


36. The angels, too, were in doubt when Christ arose; the powers of heaven were in doubt when they saw 
that flesh was ascending into heaven. Then they said: “Who is this King of glory?” And whilst some said 
“Lift up your gates, O princes, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall come in.” 
In Isaiah, too, we find that the powers of heaven doubted and said: “Who is this that cometh up from 
Edom, the redness of His garments is from Bosor, He who is glorious in white apparel?” 


37. But Christ, beholding His Church, for whom He Himself, as you find in the book of the prophet 
Zechariah, had put on filthy garments, now clothed in white raiment, seeing, that is, a soul pure and 
washed in the laver of regeneration, says: “Behold, thou art fair, My love, behold thou art fair, thy eyes are 
like a dove’s,” in the likeness of which the Holy Spirit descended from heaven. The eyes are beautiful like 
those of a dove, because in the likeness of a dove the Holy Spirit descended from heaven. 


38. And farther on: “Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep that are shorn, which are come up from the pool, 
which all bear twins, and none is barren among them, thy lips are as a cord of scarlet.” This is no slight 
praise. First by the pleasing comparison to those that are shorn; for we know that goats both feed in high 
places without risk, and securely find their food in rugged places, and then when shorn are freed from 
what is superfluous. The Church is likened to a flock of these, having in itself the many virtues of those 
souls which through the laver lay aside the superfluity of sins, and offer to Christ the mystic faith and the 
grace of good living, which speak of the cross of the Lord Jesus. 


39. The Church is beautiful in them. So that God the Word says to her: “Thou art all fair, My love, and 
there is no blemish in thee,” for guilt has been washed away. “Come hither from Lebanon, My spouse, 
come hither from Lebanon, from the beginning of faith wilt thou pass through and pass on,” because, 
renouncing the world, she passed through things temporal and passed on to Christ. And again, God the 
Word says to her: “How beautiful and sweet art thou made, O love, in thy delights! Thy stature is become 
like that of a palm-tree, and thy breasts like bunches of grapes.” 


40. And the Church answers Him, “Who will give Thee to me, my Brother, that didst suck the breasts of 
my mother? If I find Thee without, I will kiss Thee, and indeed they will not despise me. I will take Thee, 
and bring Thee into the house of my mother; and into the secret chamber of her that conceived me. Thou 
shalt teach me.” You see how, delighted with the gifts of grace, she longs to attain to the innermost 
mysteries, and to consecrate all her affections to Christ. She still seeks, she still stirs up His love, and asks 
of the daughters of Jerusalem to stir it up for her, and desires that by their beauty, which is that of faithful 
souls, her spouse may be incited to ever richer love for her. 


41. So that the Lord Jesus Himself, invited by such eager love and by the beauty of comeliness and grace, 
since now no offences pollute the baptized, says to the Church: “Place Me as a seal upon thy heart, as a 
signet upon thine arm;” that is, thou art comely, My beloved, thou art all fair, nothing is wanting to thee. 
Place Me as a seal upon thine heart, that thy faith may shine forth in the fulness of the sacrament. Let thy 
works also shine and set forth the image of God in the Whose image thou wast made. Let no persecution 
lessen thy love, which many waters cannot quench, nor many rivers drown. 


42. And then remember that you received the seal of the Spirit; the spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
the spirit of counsel and strength, the spirit of knowledge and godliness, and the spirit of holy fear, and 
preserved what you received. God the Father sealed you, Christ the Lord strengthened you, and gave the 
earnest of the Spirit in your heart, as you have learned in the lesson from the Apostle. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Of the mystical feast of the altar of the Lord. Lest any should think lightly of it, St. Ambrose shows that it 
is of higher antiquity than the sacred rites of the Jews, since it was foreshadowed in the sacrifice of 
Melchisedech, and far better than the manna, as being the Body of Christ. 


43. The cleansed people, rich with these adornments, hastens to the altar of Christ, saying: “I will go to 
the altar of God, to God Who maketh glad my youth;” for having laid aside the slough of ancient error, 
renewed with an eagle’s youth, it hastens to approach that heavenly feast. It comes, and seeing the holy 
altar arranged, cries out: “Thou hast prepared a table in my sight.” David introduces the people as 
speaking, where he says: “The Lord feedeth me, and nothing shall be wanting to me, in a place of good 
pasture hath He placed me. He hath led me forth by the water of refreshment.” And later: “For though I 
walk in the midst of the shadow of death, I will fear no evils, for Thou art with me. Thy rod and Thy staff 
have comforted me. Thou hast prepared in my sight a table against them that trouble me. Thou hast 


manner; for how else would she make search for His light, which was as unknown to her as He was 
Himself? Try, however, she did, and perhaps would have found Him, had not the self-same Horos, who had 
met her mother so opportunely, fallen in with the daughter quite as unseasonably, so as to exclaim at her 
Iao! just as we hear the cry “Porro Quirites” (“Out of the way, Romans!”), or else Fidem Caesaris!” (“By 
the faith of Caesar!”), whence (as they will have it) the name Iao comes to be found is the Scriptures. 
Being thus hindered from proceeding further, and being unable to surmount the Cross, that is to say, 
Horos, because she had not yet practised herself in the part of Catullus’ Laureolus, and given over, as it 
were, to that passion of hers in a manifold and complicated mesh, she began to be afflicted with every 
impulse thereof, with sorrow,—because she had not accomplished her enterprise, with fear,—lest she 
should lose her life, even as she had lost the light, with consternation, and then with ignorance. But not as 
her mother (did she suffer this), for she was an AEon. Hers, however, was a worse suffering, considering 
her condition; for another tide of emotion still overwhelmed her, even of conversion to the Christ, by 
Whom she had been restored to life, and had been directed to this very conversion. 


CHAPTER XV 


STRANGE ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF MATTER, FROM THE VARIOUS AFFECTIONS OF ACHAMOTH. THE WATERS 
FROM HER TEARS; LIGHT FROM HER SMILE 


Well, now, the Pythagoreans may learn, the Stoics may know, Plato himself (may discover), whence Matter, 
which they will have to be unborn, derived both its origin and substance for all this pile of the world—(a 
mystery) which not even the renowned Mercurius Trismegistus, master (as he was) of all physical 
philosophy, thought out. You have just heard of “Conversion,” one element in the “Passion” (we have so 
often mentioned). Out of this the whole life of the world, and even that of the Demiurge himself, our God, 
is said to have had its being. Again, you have heard of “sorrow” and “fear.” From these all other created 
things took their beginning. For from her tears flowed the entire mass of waters. From this circumstance 
one may form an idea of the calamity which she encountered, so vast were the kinds of the tears 
wherewith she overflowed. She had salt tear-drops, she had bitter, and sweet, and warm, and cold, and 
bituminous, and ferruginous, and sulphurous, and even poisonous, so that the Nonacris exuded therefrom 
which killed Alexander; and the river of the Lyncestae flowed from the same source, which produces 
drunkenness; and the Salmacis was derived from the same source, which renders men effeminate. The 
rains of heaven Achamoth whimpered forth, and we on our part are anxiously employed in saving up in 
our cisterns the very wails and tears of another. In like manner, from the “consternation” and “alarm” (of 
which we have also heard), bodily elements were derived. And yet amidst so many circumstances of 
solitude, in this vast prospect of destitution, she occasionally smiled at the recollection of the sight of 
Christ, and from this smile of joy light flashed forth. How great was this beneficence of Providence, which 
induced her to smile, and all that we might not linger for ever in the dark! Nor need you feel astonished 
how from her joy so splendid an element could have beamed upon the world, when from her sadness even 
so necessary a provision flowed forth for man. O illuminating smile! O irrigating tear! And yet it might 
now have acted as some alleviation amidst the horror of her situation; for she might have shaken off all 
the obscurity thereof as often as she had a mind to smile, even not to be obliged to turn suppliant to those 
who had deserted her. 


CHAPTER XVI 


ACHAMOTH PURIFIED FROM ALL IMPURITIES OF HER PASSION BY THE PARACLETE, ACTING THROUGH SOTER, 
WHO OUT OF THE ABOVE-MENTIONED IMPURITIES ARRANGES MATTER, SEPARATING ITS EVIL FROM THE 
BETTER QUALITIES 


She, too, resorts to prayers, after the manner of her mother. But Christ, Who now felt a dislike to quit the 
Pleroma, appoints the Paraclete as his deputy. To her, therefore, he despatches Soter, (who must be the 
same as Jesus, to whom the Father imparted the supreme power over the whole body of the AEons, by 
subjecting them all to him, so that “by him,” as the apostle says, “all things were created” ), with a retinue 
and cortege of contemporary angels, and (as one may suppose) with the dozen fasces. Hereupon 
Achamoth, being quite struck with the pomp of his approach, immediately covered herself with a veil, 
moved at first with a dutiful feeling of veneration and modesty; but afterwards she surveys him calmly, 
and his prolific equipage. With such energies as she had derived from the contemplation, she meets him 
with the salutation, Kurie, chaire (“Hail, Lord”)! Upon this, I suppose, he receives her, confirms and 
conforms her in knowledge, as well as cleanses her from all the outrages of Passion, without, however, 
utterly severing them, with an indiscriminateness like that which had happened in the casualties which 
befell her mother. For such vices as had become inveterate and confirmed by practice he throws together; 
and when he had consolidated them in one mass, he fixes them in a separate body, so as to compose the 
corporeal condition of Matter, extracting out of her inherent, incorporeal passion such an aptitude of 
nature as might qualify it to attain to a reciprocity of bodily substances, which should emulate one 
another, so that a twofold condition of the substances might be arranged; one full of evil through its faults, 
the other susceptible of passion from conversion. This will prove to be Matter, which has set us in battle 
array against Hermogenes, and all others who presume to teach that God made all things out of Matter, 
not out of nothing. 


anointed my head with oil, and Thy inebriating cup, how excellent it is!” 


44, We must now pay attention, lest perchance any one seeing that what is visible (for things which are 
invisible cannot be seen nor comprehended by human eyes), should say, “God rained down manna and 
rained down quails upon the Jews,” but for the Church beloved of Him the things which He has prepared 
are those of which it is said: “That eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man, what things God hath prepared for them that love Him.” So, lest any one should say this, we will 
take great pains to prove that the sacraments of the Church are both more ancient than those of the 
synagogue, and more excellent than the manna. 


45. The lesson of Genesis just read shows that they are more ancient, for the synagogue took its origin 
from the law of Moses. But Abraham was far earlier, who, after conquering the enemy, and recovering his 
own nephew, as he was enjoying his victory, was met by Melchisedech, who brought forth those things 
which Abraham reverently received. It was not Abraham who brought them forth, but Melchisedech, who 
is introduced without father, without mother, having neither beginning of days, nor ending, but like the 
Son of God, of Whom Paul says to the Hebrews: “that He remaineth a priest for ever,” Who in the Latin 
version is called King of righteousness and King of peace. 


46. Do you recognize Who that is? Can a man be king of righteousness, when himself he can hardly be 
righteous? Can he be king of peace, when he can hardly be peaceable? He it is Who is without mother 
according to His Godhead, for He was begotten of God the Father, of one substance with the Father; 
without a father according to His Incarnation, for He was born of a Virgin; having neither beginning nor 
end, for He is the beginning and end of all things, the first and the last. The sacrament, then, which you 
received is the gift not of man but of God, brought forth by Him Who blessed Abraham the father of faith, 
whose grace and deeds we admire. 


47. We have proved the sacraments of the Church to be the more ancient, now recognize that they are 
superior. In very truth it is a marvellous thing that God rained manna on the fathers, and fed them with 
daily food from heaven; so that it is said, “So man did eat angels’ food.” But yet all those who ate that food 
died in the wilderness, but that food which you receive, that living Bread which came down from heaven, 
furnishes the substance of eternal life; and whosoever shall eat of this Bread shall never die, and it is the 
Body of Christ. 


49. Now consider whether the bread of angels be more excellent or the Flesh of Christ, which is indeed 
the body of life. That manna came from heaven, this is above the heavens; that was of heaven, this is of 
the Lord of the heavens; that was liable to corruption, if kept a second day, this is far from all corruption, 
for whosoever shall taste it holily shall not be able to feel corruption. For them water flowed from the 
rock, for you Blood flowed from Christ; water satisfied them for a time, the Blood satiates you for eternity. 
The Jew drinks and thirsts again, you after drinking will be beyond the power of thirsting; that was in a 
shadow, this is in truth. 


49. If that which you so wonder at is but shadow, how great must that be whose very shadow you wonder 
at. See now what happened in the case of the fathers was shadow: “They drank, it is said, of that Rock 
that followed them, and that Rock was Christ. But with many of them God was not well pleased, for they 
were overthrown in the wilderness. Now these things were done in a figure concerning us.” You recognize 
now which are the more excellent, for light is better than shadow, truth than a figure, the Body of its Giver 
than the manna from heaven. 


CHAPTER IX 


In order that no one through observing the outward part should waver in faith, many instances are 
brought forward wherein the outward nature has been changed, and so it is proved that bread is made the 
true body of Christ. The treatise then is brought to a termination with certain remarks as to the effects of 
the sacrament, the disposition of the recipients, and such like. 


50. Perhaps you will say, “I see something else, how is it that you assert that I receive the Body of Christ?” 
And this is the point which remains for us to prove. And what evidence shall we make use of? Let us prove 
that this is not what nature made, but what the blessing consecrated, and the power of blessing is greater 
than that of nature, because by blessing nature itself is changed. 


51. Moses was holding a rod, he cast it down and it became a serpent. Again, he took hold of the tail of 
the serpent and it returned to the nature of a rod. You see that by virtue of the prophetic office there were 
two changes, of the nature both of the serpent and of the rod. The streams of Egypt were running with a 
pure flow of water; of a sudden from the veins of the sources blood began to burst forth, and none could 
drink of the river. Again, at the prophet’s prayer the blood ceased, and the nature of water returned. The 
people of the Hebrews were shut in on every side, hemmed in on the one hand by the Egyptians, on the 
other by the sea; Moses lifted up his rod, the water divided and hardened like walls, and a way for the feet 
appeared between the waves. Jordan being turned back, returned, contrary to nature, to the source of its 
stream. Is it not clear that the nature of the waves of the sea and of the river stream was changed? The 


people of the fathers thirsted, Moses touched the rock, and water flowed out of the rock. Did not grace 
work a result contrary to nature, so that the rock poured forth water, which by nature it did not contain? 
Marah was a most bitter stream, so that the thirsting people could not drink. Moses cast wood into the 
water, and the water lost its bitterness, which grace of a sudden tempered. In the time of Elisha the 
prophet one of the sons of the prophets lost the head from his axe, which sank. He who had lost the iron 
asked Elisha, who cast in a piece of wood and the iron swam. This, too, we clearly recognize as having 
happened contrary to nature, for iron is of heavier nature than water. 


52. We observe, then, that grace has more power than nature, and yet so far we have only spoken of the 
grace of a prophet’s blessing. But if the blessing of man had such power as to change nature, what are we 
to say of that divine consecration where the very words of the Lord and Saviour operate? For that 
sacrament which you receive is made what it is by the word of Christ. But if the word of Elijah had such 
power as to bring down fire from heaven, shall not the word of Christ have power to change the nature of 
the elements? You read concerning the making of the whole world: “He spake and they were made, He 
commanded and they were created.” Shall not the word of Christ, which was able to make out of nothing 
that which was not, be able to change things which already are into what they were not? For it is not less 
to give a new nature to things than to change them. 


53. But why make use of arguments? Let us use the examples He gives, and by the example of the 
Incarnation prove the truth of the mystery. Did the course of nature proceed as usual when the Lord Jesus 
was born of Mary? If we look to the usual course, a woman ordinarily conceives after connection with a 
man. And this body which we make is that which was born of the Virgin. Why do you seek the order of 
nature in the Body of Christ, seeing that the Lord Jesus Himself was born of a Virgin, not according to 
nature? It is the true Flesh of Christ which crucified and buried, this is then truly the Sacrament of His 
Body. 


54. The Lord Jesus Himself proclaims: “This is My Body.” Before the blessing of the heavenly words 
another nature is spoken of, after the consecration the Body is signified. He Himself speaks of His Blood. 
Before the consecration it has another name, after it is called Blood. And you say, Amen, that is, It is true. 
Let the heart within confess what the mouth utters, let the soul feel what the voice speaks. 


55. Christ, then, feeds His Church with these sacraments, by means of which the substance of the soul is 
strengthened, and seeing the continual progress of her grace, He rightly says to her: “How comely are thy 
breasts, my sister, my spouse, how comely they are made by wine, and the smell of thy garments is above 
all spices. A dropping honeycomb are thy lips, my spouse, honey and milk are under thy tongue, and the 
smell of thy garments is as the smell of Lebanon. A garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse, a garden 
enclosed, a fountain sealed.” By which He signifies that the mystery ought to remain sealed up with you, 
that it be not violated by the deeds of an evil life, and pollution of chastity, that it be not made known to 
thou, for whom it is not fitting, nor by garrulous talkativeness it be spread abroad amongst unbelievers. 
Your guardianship of the faith ought therefore to be good, that integrity of life and silence may endure 
unblemished. 


56. For which reason, too, the Church, guarding the depth of the heavenly mysteries, repels the furious 
storms of wind, and calls to her the sweetness of the grace of spring, and knowing that her garden cannot 
displease Christ, invites the Bridegroom, saying: “Arise, O north wind, and come, thou south; blow upon 
my garden, and let my ointments flow down. Let my Brother come down to His garden, and eat the fruit of 
His trees.” For it has good trees and fruitful, which have dipped their roots in the water of the sacred 
spring, and with fresh growth have shot forth into good fruits, so as now not to be cut with the axe of the 
prophet, but to abound with the fruitfulness of the Gospel. 


57. Lastly, the Lord also, delighted with their fertility, answers: “I have entered into My garden, My sister, 
My spouse; I have gathered My myrrh with My spices, I have eaten My meat with My honey, I have drunk 
My drink with My milk.” Understand, you faithful, why He spoke of meat and drink. And there is no doubt 
that He Himself eats and drinks in us, as you have read that He says that in our persons He is in prison. 


58. Wherefore, too, the Church, beholding so great grace, exhorts her sons and her friends to come 
together to the sacraments, saying: “Eat, my friends, and drink and be inebriated, my brother.” What we 
eat and what we drink the Holy Spirit has elsewhere made plain by the prophet, saying, “Taste and see 
that the Lord is good, blessed is the man that hopeth in Him.” In that sacrament is Christ, because it is 
the Body of Christ, it is therefore not bodily food but spiritual. Whence the Apostle says of its type: “Our 
fathers ate spiritual food and drank spiritual drink,” for the Body of God is a spiritual body; the Body of 
Christ is the Body of the Divine Spirit, for the Spirit is Christ, as we read: “The Spirit before our face is 
Christ the Lord.” And in the Epistle of Peter we read: “Christ died for us.” Lastly, that food strengthens 
our heart, and that drink “maketh glad the heart of man,” as the prophet has recorded. 


59. So, then, having obtained everything, let us know that we are born again, but let us not say, How are 
we born again? Have we entered a second time into our mother’s womb and been born again? I do not 
recognize here the course of nature. But here there is no order of nature, where is the excellence of 
grace. And again, it is not always the course of nature which brings about conception, for we confess that 
Christ the Lord was conceived of a Virgin, and reject the order of nature. For Mary conceived not of man, 


but was with child of the Holy Spirit, as Matthew says: “She was found with child of the Holy Spirit.” If, 
then, the Holy Spirit coming down upon the Virgin wrought the conception, and effected the work of 
generation, surely we must not doubt but that, coming down upon the Font, or upon those who receive 
Baptism, He effects the reality of the new birth. 


Concerning Repentance 


TWO BOOKS CONCERNING REPENTANCE 


Book I 


CHAPTER I 


St. Ambrose writes in praise of gentleness, pointing out how needful that grace is for the rulers of the 
Church, and commended to them by the meekness of Christ. As the Novatians have fallen away from this, 
they cannot be considered disciples of Christ. Their pride and harshness are inveighed against. 


1. If the highest end of virtue is that which aims at the advancement of most, gentleness is the most lovely 
of all, which does not hurt even those whom it condemns, and usually renders those whom it condemns 
worthy of absolution. Moreover, it is the only virtue which has led to the increase of the Church which the 
Lord sought at the price of His own Blood, imitating the lovingkindness of heaven, and aiming at the 
redemption of all, seeks this end with a gentleness which the ears of men can endure, in presence of 
which their hearts do not sink, nor their spirits quail. 


2. For he who endeavours to amend the faults of human weakness ought to bear this very weakness on his 
own shoulders, let it weigh upon himself, not cast it off. For we read that the Shepherd in the Gospel 
carried the weary sheep, and did not cast it off. And Solomon says: “Be not overmuch righteous;” for 
restraint should temper righteousness. For how shall he offer himself to you for healing whom you 
despise, who thinks that he will be an object of contempt, not of compassion, to his physician? 


3. Therefore had the Lord Jesus compassion upon us in order to call us to Himself, not frighten us away. 
He came in meekness, He came in humility, and so He said: “Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will refresh you.” So, then, the Lord Jesus refreshes, and does not shut out nor cast off, 
and fitly chose such disciples as should be interpreters of the Lord’s will, as should gather together and 
not drive away the people of God. Whence it is clear that they are not to be counted amongst the disciples 
of Christ, who think that harsh and proud opinions should be followed rather than such as are gentle and 
meek; persons who, while they themselves seek God’s mercy, deny it to others, such as are the teachers of 
the Novatians, who call themselves pure. 


4. What can show more pride than this, since the Scripture says: “No one is free from sin, not even an 
infant of a day old;” and David cries out: “Cleanse me from my sin.” Are they more holy than David, of 
whose family Christ vouchsafed to be born in the mystery of the Incarnation, whose descendant is that 
heavenly Hall which received the world’s Redeemer in her virgin womb? For what is more harsh than to 
inflict a penance which they do not relax, and by refusing pardon to take away the incentive to penance 
and repentance? Now no one can repent to good purpose unless he hopes for mercy. 


CHAPTER II 


The assertion of the Novatians that they refuse communion only to the lapsed agrees neither with the 
teaching of holy Scripture nor with their own. And whereas they allege as a pretext their reverence for 
the divine power, they really are contemning it, inasmuch as it is a sign of low estimation not to use the 
whole of a power entrusted to one. But the Church rightly claims the power of binding and loosing, which 
heretics have not, inasmuch as she has received it from the Holy Spirit, against Whom they act 
presumptuously. 


5. But they say that those should not be restored to communion who have fallen into denial of the faith. If 
they made the crime of sacrilege the only exception to receiving forgiveness, they would be acting harshly 
indeed, and, as it would seem, would be in opposition to the divine utterances only, while consistent with 
their own assertions. For when the Lord forgave all sins, He made an exception of none. But since, as it 
were after the fashion of the Stoics, they think that all sins are equal in gravity, and assert that he who has 
stolen a common fowl, as they say, no less than he who has smothered his father, should be for ever 
excluded from the divine mysteries, how can they select those guilty of one special offence, since even 
they themselves cannot deny that it is most unjust that the penalty of one should extend to many? 


6. They affirm that they are showing great reverence for God, to Whom alone they reserve the power of 
forgiving sins. But in truth none do Him greater injury than they who choose to prune His commandments 
and reject the office entrusted to them. For inasmuch as the Lord Jesus Himself said in the Gospel: 
“Receive ye the Holy Spirit: whosesoever sins ye forgive they are forgiven unto them, and whosesoever 
sins ye retain, they are retained,” who is it that honours Him most, he who obeys His bidding or he who 
rejects it? 


7. The Church holds fast its obedience on either side, by both retaining and remitting sin; heresy is on the 


one side cruel, and on the other disobedient; wishes to bind what it will not loosen, and will not loosen 
what it has bound, whereby it condemns itself by its own sentence. For the Lord willed that the power of 
binding and of loosing should be alike, and sanctioned each by a similar condition. So he who has not the 
power to loose has not the power to bind. For as, according to the Lord’s word, he who has the power to 
bind has also the power to loose, their teaching destroys itself, inasmuch as they who deny that they have 
the power of loosing ought also to deny that of binding. For how can the one be allowed and the other 
disallowed? It is plain and evident that either each is allowed or each is disallowed in the case of those to 
whom each has been given. Each is allowed to the Church, neither to heresy, for this power has been 
entrusted to priests alone. Rightly, therefore, does the Church claim it, which has true priests; heresy, 
which has not the priests of God, cannot claim it. And by not claiming this power heresy pronounces its 
own sentence, that not possessing priests it cannot claim priestly power. And so in their shameless 
obstinacy a shamefaced acknowledgment meets our view. 


8. Consider, too, the point that he who has received the Holy Ghost has also received the power of 
forgiving and of retaining sin. For thus it is written: “Receive the Holy Spirit: whosesoever sins ye forgive, 
they are forgiven unto them, and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” So, then, he who has not 
received power to forgive sins has not received the Holy Spirit. The office of the priest is a gift of the Holy 
Spirit, and His right it is specially to forgive and to retain sins. How, then, can they claim His gift who 
distrust His power and His right? 


9. And what is to be said of their excessive arrogance? For although the Spirit of God is more inclined to 
mercy than to severity, their will is opposed to that which He wills, and they do that which He wills not; 
whereas it is the office of a judge to punish, but of mercy to forgive. It would be more endurable, 
Novatian, that thou shouldst forgive than that thou shouldst bind. In the one case thou wouldst assume 
the right as one who rarely offended; in the other thou wouldst forgive as one who had fellow-feeling with 
the misery of sin. 


CHAPTER III 


To the argument of the Novatians, that they only deny forgiveness in the case of greater sins, St. Ambrose 
replies, that this is also an offence against God, Who gave the power to forgive all sins, but that of course 
a more severe penance must follow in case of graver sins. He points out likewise that this distinction as to 
the gravity of sins assigns, as it were, severity to God, Whose mercy in the Incarnation is overlooked by 
the Novatians. 


10. But they say that, with the exception of graver sins, they grant forgiveness to those of less weight. 
This is not the teaching of your father, Novatian, who thought that no one should be admitted to penance, 
considering that what he was unable to loose he would not bind, lest by binding he should inspire the 
hope that he would loose. So that your father is condemned by your own sentence, you who make a 
distinction between sins, some of which you consider that you can loose, and others which you consider to 
be without remedy. But God does not make a distinction, Who has promised His mercy to all, and granted 
to His priests the power of loosing without any exception. But he who has heaped up sin must also 
increase his penitence. For greater sins are washed away by greater weeping. So neither is Novatian 
justified, who excluded all from pardon; nor are you, who imitate and, at the same time, condemn him, for 
you diminish zeal for penance where it ought to be increased, since the mercy of Christ has taught us that 
graver sins must be made good by greater efforts. 


11. And what perversity it is to claim for yourselves what can be forgiven, and, as you say, to reserve to 
God what cannot be forgiven. This would be to reserve to oneself the cases for mercy, to God those for 
severity. And what as to that saying: “Let God be true but every man a liar, as it is written, That Thou 
mightest be justified in Thy words, and overcome when Thou art judged”? In order, then, that we may 
recognize that the God of mercy is rather prone to indulgence than to severity, it is said: “I desire mercy 
rather than sacrifice.” How, then, can your sacrifice, who refuse mercy, be acceptable to God, since He 
says that He wills not the death of a sinner, but his correction? 


12. Interpreting which truth, the Apostle says: “For God, sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and for sin condemned sin in the flesh, that the righteousness of the Law might be fulfilled in us.” 
He does not say “in the likeness of flesh,” for Christ took on Himself the reality not the likeness of flesh; 
nor does He Say in the likeness of sin, for He did no sin, but was made sin for us. Yet He came “in the 
likeness of sinful flesh;” that is, He took on Him the likeness of sinful flesh, the likeness, because it is 
written: “He is man, and who shall know Him?” He was man in the flesh, according to His human nature, 
that He might be recognized, but in power was above man, that He might not be recognized, so He has 
our flesh, but has not the failings of this flesh. 


13. For He was not begotten, as is every man, by intercourse between male and female, but born of the 
Holy Spirit and of the Virgin; He received a stainless body, which not only no sins polluted, but which 
neither the generation nor the conception had been stained by any admixture of defilement. For we men 
are all born under sin, and our very origin is in evil, as we read in the words of David: “For lo, I was 
conceived in wickedness, and in sin did my mother bring me forth.” Therefore the flesh of Paul was a body 


of death, as he himself says: “Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” But the flesh of Christ 
condemned sin, which He felt not at His birth, and crucified by His death, so that in our flesh there might 
be justification through grace, in which before there had been pollution by guilt. 


14. What, then, shall we say to this, except that which the Apostle said: “If God is for us, who is against 
us? He who spared not His own Son, but gave Him up for us all, how has He not with Him also given us all 
things? Who shall lay a charge against the elect? It is God Who justifieth, who is he that shall condemn? It 
is Christ Who died, yea, Who also rose again, Who is at the right hand of God, Who also maketh 
intercession for us.” Novatian then brings charges against those for whom Christ intercedes. Those whom 
Christ has redeemed unto salvation Novatian condemns to death. Those to whom Christ says: “Take My 
yoke upon you, and learn of Me, for Iam gentle,” Novatian says, I am not gentle. On those to whom Christ 
says: “Ye shall find rest for your souls, for My yoke is pleasant and My burden is light,” Novatian lays a 
heavy burden and a hard yoke. 


CHAPTER IV 


St. Ambrose proceeds with the proof of the divine mercy, and shows by the testimony of the Gospels that 
it prevails over severity, and he adduces the instance of athletes to show that of those who have denied 
Christ before men, all are not to be esteemed alike. 


15. Although what has been said sufficiently shows how inclined the Lord Jesus is to mercy, let Him 
further instruct us with His own words, when He would arm us against the assaults of persecution. “Fear 
not,” He says, “those who kill the body, but cannot kill the soul, but rather fear Him Who can cast both 
body and soul into hell.” And farther on: “Every one, therefore, who shall confess Me before men, him will 
I also confess before My Father, Who is in heaven, but he who shall deny Me before men, him will I also 
deny before My Father, Who is in heaven.” 


16. Where He says that He will confess, He will confess “every one.” Where He speaks of denying, He 
does not speak of denying “every one.” For, whereas in the former clause He says, “Every one who shall 
confess Me, him will I confess,” we should expect that in the following clause He would also say, “Every 
one who shall deny Me.” But in order that He might not appear to deny every one, He concludes: “But he 
who shall deny Me before men, him will I also deny.” He promises favour to every one, but He does not 
threaten the penalty to every one. He makes more of that which is merciful. He makes less of what is 
penal. 


17. And this is written not only in that book of the Gospel of the Lord Jesus, which is written according to 
Matthew, but it is also to be read in that which we have according to Luke, that we might know that 
neither had thus related the saying by chance. 


18. We have said that it is thus written. Let us now consider the meaning. “Every one,” He says, “who 
shall confess Me,” that is to say, of whatever age, of whatever condition he may be, who shall confess Me, 
he shall have Me as the Rewarder of his confession. Whereas the expression is, “every one,” no one who 
shall confess is excluded from the reward. But it is not said in like manner, “Every one who shall deny 
shall be denied,” for it is possible that a man overcome by torture may deny God in word, and yet worship 
Him in his heart. 


19. Is the case the same with him who denies voluntarily, and with him whom torture, not his own will, has 
led to denial? How unfit were it, since with men credit is given for endurance in a struggle, that one 
should assert that it had no value with God! For often in this world’s athletic contests the public crown 
together with the victors even the vanquished whose conduct has been approved, especially if perchance 
they have seen that they lost the victory by some trick or fraud. And shall Christ suffer His athletes, whom 
He has seen to yield for a moment to severe torments, to remain without forgiveness? 


20. Shall not He take account of their toil, Who will not cast off for ever even those whom He casts off? 
For David says: “God will not cast off for ever,” and in opposition to this shall we listen to heresy 
asserting, “He does cast off for ever”? David says: “God will not for ever cut off His mercy from 
generation to generation, nor will He forget to be merciful.” This is the prophet’s declaration, and there 
are those who would maintain a forgetfulness of mercy on God’s part. 


CHAPTER V 


The objection from the unchangeableness of God is answered from several passages of Scripture, wherein 
God promises forgiveness to sinners on their repentance. St. Ambrose also shows that mercy will be more 
readily accorded to such as have sinned, as it were, against their will, which he illustrates by the case of 
prisoners taken in war, and by language put into the mouth of the devil. 


21. But they say that they make these assertions in order not to seem to make God liable to change, as He 
would be if He forgave those with whom He was angry. What then? Shall we reject the utterances of God 
and follow their opinions? But God is not to be judged by the statements of others, but by His own words. 


What mark of His mercy have we more ready at hand than that He Himself, through the prophet Hosea, is 
at once merciful as though reconciled to those whom in His anger He had threatened? For He says: “O 
Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee, or what shall I do unto thee, O Judah? Your kindness,” etc. And further 
on: “How shall I establish thee? I will make thee as Admah, and as Zeboim.” In the midst of His 
indignation He hesitates, as it were, with fatherly love, doubting how He can give over the wanderer to 
punishment; for although the Jew deserves it, God yet takes counsel with Himself. For immediately after 
having said, “I will make thee as Admah and as Zeboim,” which cities, owing to their nearness to Sodom, 
suffered together in like destruction, He adds, “My heart is turned against Me, My compassion is aroused, 
I will not do according to the fierceness of Mine anger.” 


22. Is it not evident that the Lord Jesus is angry with us when we sin in order that He may convert us 
through fear of His indignation? His indignation, then, is not the carrying out of vengeance, but rather the 
working out of forgiveness, for these are His words: “If thou shalt turn and lament, thou shalt be saved.” 
He waits for our lamentations here, that is, in time, that He may spare us those which shall be eternal. He 
waits for our tears, that He may pour forth His goodness. So in the Gospel, having pity on the tears of the 
widow, He raised her son. He waits for our conversion, that He may Himself restore us to grace, which 
would have continued with us had no fall overtaken us. But He is angry because we have by our sins 
incurred guilt, in order that we may be humbled; we are humbled, in order that we may be found worthy 
rather of pity than of punishment. 


23. Jeremiah, too, may certainly teach when he says: “For the Lord will not cast off for ever; for after He 
has humbled, He will have compassion according to the multitude of His mercies, Who hath not humbled 
from His whole heart nor cast off the children of men.” This passage we certainly find in the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, and from it, and from what follows, we note that the Lord humbles all the prisoners of the 
earth under His feet, in order that we may escape His judgment. But He does not bring down the sinner 
even to the earth with His whole heart Who raises the poor even from the dust and the needy from the 
dunghill. For He brings not down with His whole heart Who reserves the intention of forgiving. 


24. But if He brings not down every sinner with His whole heart, how much less does He bring down him 
with His whole heart who has not sinned with his whole heart! For as He said of the Jews: “This people 
honoureth Me with their lips, but their heart is far from Me,” so perhaps He may say of some of the fallen: 
“They denied Me with their lips, but in heart they are with Me. It was pain which overcame them, not 
unfaithfulness which turned them aside.” But some without cause refuse pardon to those whose faith the 
persecutor himself confessed up to the point of striving to overcome it by torture. They denied the Lord 
once, but confess Him daily; they denied Him in word, but confess Him with groans, with cries, and with 
tears; they confess Him with willing words, not under compulsion. They yielded, indeed, for a moment to 
the temptation of the devil, but even the devil afterwards departed from those whom he was unable to 
claim as his own. He yielded to their weeping, he yielded to their repentance, and after making them his 
own lost those whom he attached when they belonged to Another. 


25. Is not the case such as when any one carries away captive the people of a conquered city? The captive 
is led away, but against his will. He must of necessity go to foreign lands, does not willingly make the 
journey; he takes his native land with him in his heart, and seeks an opportunity to return. What then? 
When any such return, does any one urge that they should not be received; with less honour indeed, but 
with readier will, that the enemy may have nothing with which to reproach them? If you pardon an armed 
man who was able to fight, do you not pardon him in whom faith alone waged the battle? 


26. If we were to enquire what is the opinion of the devil concerning those who have fallen after this sort, 
would he not probably reply: “This people honours me with their lips, but their heart is far from me? For 
how can he be with me who does not depart from Christ? Without any cause do they appear to honour me 
who keep the doctrine of Jesus, and I thought that they would teach mine. They condemn me all the more 
when they forsake me after trial. Indeed Jesus is more glorified in these, when He receives them on their 
return to Him. All the angels rejoice, for in heaven there is greater joy over one sinner that repents, than 
over ninety and nine just persons who need not repentance. I am triumphed over in heaven and on earth. 
Christ loses nothing when they who came to me with weeping return with longing to the Church, and Iam 
in danger even as regards my own, who will learn that in reality there is nothing here where men are led 
on by present rewards, but that there must be very much there where groans and tears and fasts are 
preferred to my feasts.” 


CHAPTER VI 


The Novatians, by excluding such from the banquet of Christ, imitate not indeed the good Samaritan, but 
the proud lawyer, the priest, and the Levite who are blamed in the Gospel, and are indeed worse than 
these. 


27. Do you then, O Novatians, shut out these? For what is it when you refuse the hope of forgiveness but 
to shut out? But the Samaritan did not pass by the man who had been left half dead by the robbers; he 
dressed his wounds with oil and wine, first pouring in oil in order to comfort them; he set the wounded 
man on his own beast, on which he bore all his sins; nor did the Shepherd despise His wandering sheep. 


28. But you say: “Touch me not.” You who wish to justify yourselves say, “He is not our neighbour,” being 
more proud than that lawyer who wished to tempt Christ, for he said “Who is my neighbour?” He asked, 
you deny, going on like that priest, like that Levite passing by him whom you ought to have taken and 
tended, and not receiving them into the inn for whom Christ paid the two pence, whose neighbour Christ 
bids you to become that you might show mercy to him. For he is our neighbour whom not only a similar 
condition has joined, but whom mercy has bound to us. You make yourself strange to him through pride, 
in vain puffing up yourself in your carnal mind, and not holding the Head. For if you held the Head you 
would consider that you must not forsake him for whom Christ died. If you held the Head you would 
consider that the whole body, by joining together rather than by separating, grows unto the increase of 
God by the bond of charity and the rescue of a sinner. 


29. When, then, you take away all the fruits of repentance, what do you say but this: Let no one who is 
wounded enter our inn, let no one be healed in our Church? With us the sick are not cared for, we are 
whole, we have no need of a physician, for He Himself says: “They that are whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick.” 


CHAPTER VII 


St. Ambrose, addressing Christ, complains of the Novatians, and shows that they have no part with Christ, 
Who wishes all men to be saved. 


30. So, then, Lord Jesus, come wholly to Thy Church, since Novatian makes excuse. Novatian says, “I have 
bought a yoke of oxen,” and he puts not on the light yoke of Christ, but lays upon his shoulders a heavy 
burden which he is not able to bear. Novatian held back Thy servants by whom he was invited, treated 
them contemptuously and slew them, polluting them with the stain of a reiterated baptism. Send forth, 
therefore, into the highways, and gather together good and bad, bring the weak, the blind, and the lame 
into Thy Church. Command that Thy house be filled, bring in all unto Thy supper, for Thou wilt make him 
whom Thou shalt call worthy, if he follow Thee. He indeed is rejected who has not the wedding garment, 
that is, the vestment of charity, the veil of grace. Send forth I pray Thee to all. 


31. Thy Church does not excuse herself from Thy supper, Novatian makes excuse. Thy family says not, “I 
am whole, I need not the physician,” but it says: “Heal me, O Lord, and I shall be healed; save me, and I 
shall be saved.” The likeness of Thy Church is that woman who went behind and touched the hem of Thy 
garment, saying within herself: “If I do but touch His garment I shall be whole.” So the Church confesses 
her wounds, but desires to be healed. 


32. And Thou indeed, O Lord, desirest that all should be healed, but all do not wish to be healed. Novatian 
wishes not, who thinks that he is whole. Thou, O Lord, sayest that Thou art sick, and feelest our infirmity 
in the least of us, saying: “I was sick and ye visited Me.” Novatian does not visit that least one in whom 
Thou desirest to be visited. Thou saidst to Peter when he excused himself from having his feet washed by 
Thee: “If I wash not thy feet, thou wilt have no part with Me.” What fellowship, then, can they have with 
Thee, who receive not the keys of the kingdom of heaven, saying that they ought not to remit sins? 


33. And this confession is indeed rightly made by them, for they have not the succession of Peter, who 
hold not the chair of Peter, which they rend by wicked schism; and this, too, they do, wickedly denying 
that sins can be forgiven even in the Church, whereas it was said to Peter: “I will give unto thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound also in heaven, and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed also in heaven.” And the vessel of divine election 
himself said: “If ye have forgiven anything to any one, I forgive also, for what I have forgiven I have done 
it for your sakes in the person of Christ.” Why, then, do they read Paul’s writings, if they think that he has 
erred so wickedly as to claim for himself the right of his Lord? But he claimed what he had received, he 
did not usurp that which was not due to him. 


CHAPTER VIII 


It was the Lord’s will to confer great gifts on His disciples. Further, the Novatians confute themselves by 
the practices of laying on of hands and of baptism, since it is by the same power that sins are remitted in 
penance and in baptism. Their conduct is then contrasted with that of our Lord. 


34. It is the will of the Lord that His disciples should possess great powers; it is His will that the same 
things which He did when on earth should be done in His Name by His servants. For He said: “Ye shall do 
greater things than these.” He gave them power to raise the dead. And whereas He could Himself have 
restored to Saul the use of his sight, He nevertheless sent him to His disciple Ananias, that by his blessing 
Saul’s eyes might be restored, the sight of which he had lost. Peter also He bade walk with Himself on the 
sea, and because he faltered He blamed him for lessening the grace given him by the weakness of his 
faith. He Who Himself was the light of the world granted to His disciples to be the light of the world 
through grace. And because He purposed to descend from heaven and to ascend thither again, He took up 
Elijah into heaven to restore him again to earth at the time which should please Him. And being baptized 
with the Holy Spirit and with fire, He foreshadowed the Sacrament of Baptism at the hands of John. 


35. And in fine He gave all gifts to His disciples, of whom He said: “In My Name they shalt cast out devils; 
they shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up serpents; and if they shall drink any deadly thing it 
shall not hurt them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall do well.” So, then, He gave them all 
things, but there is no power of man exercised in these things, in which the grace of the divine gift 
operates. 


36. Why, then, do you lay on hands, and believe it to be the effect of the blessing, if perchance some sick 
person recovers? Why do you assume that any can be cleansed by you from the pollution of the devil? Why 
do you baptize if sins cannot be remitted by man? If baptism is certainly the remission of all sins, what 
difference does it make whether priests claim that this power is given to them in penance or at the font? 
In each the mystery is one. 


37. But you say that the grace of the mysteries works in the font. What works, then, in penance? Does not 
the Name of God do the work? What then? Do you, when you choose, claim for yourselves the grace of 
God, and when you choose reject it? But this is a mark of insolent presumption, not of holy fear, when 
those who wish to do penance are despised by you. You cannot, forsooth, endure the tears of the weepers; 
your eyes cannot bear the coarse clothing, the filth of the squalid; with proud eyes and puffed-up hearts 
you delicate ones say with angry tones, “Touch me not, for I am pure.” 


38. The Lord said indeed to Mary Magdalene, “Touch Me not,” but He Who was pure did not say, “because 
I am pure.” Do you, Novatian, dare to call yourself pure, whilst, even if you were pure as regards your 
acts, you would be made impure by this saying alone? Isaiah says: “O wretched that I am, and pricked to 
the heart; for that being a man, and having unclean lips, I dwell also in the midst of a people having 
unclean lips,” and do you say, “I am clean,” when, as it is written, not even an infant of a day old is pure? 
David says, “And cleanse me from my sin,” whom for his tender heart the grace of God often cleansed; are 
you pure who are so unrighteous as to have no tenderness, as to see the mote in your brother’s eye, but 
not to consider the beam which is in your own eye? For with God no one who is unjust is pure. And what is 
more unjust than to desire to have your sins forgiven you, and yet yourself to think that he who entreats 
you ought not to be forgiven? What is more unjust than to justify yourself in that wherein you condemn 
another, whilst you yourself are committing worse offences? 


39. Then, too, the Lord Jesus when about to consecrate the forgiveness of our sins replied to John, who 
said: “I ought to be baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to me? Suffer it now, for thus it becometh us to 
fulfil all righteousness.” And the Lord indeed came to a sinner, though indeed He had no sin, and desired 
to be baptized, having no need of cleansing; who, then, can tolerate you, who think there is no need for 
you to be cleansed by penance, because you say you are cleansed by grace, as though it were now 
impossible for you to sin? 


CHAPTER IX 


By collating similar passages with 1 Sam. iii. 25, St. Ambrose shows that the meaning is not that no one 
shall intercede, but that the intercessor must be worthy as were Moses and Jeremiah, at whose prayers 
we read that God spared Israel. 


40. But you say, It is written: “If a man sin against the Lord, who shall entreat for him?” First of all, as I 
already said before, I might allow you to make that objection if you refused penance to those only who 
denied the faith. But what difficulty does that question produce? For it is not written, “No one shall 
entreat for him;” but, “Who shall entreat?” that is to say, the question is, Who in such a case can entreat? 
The entreaty is not excluded. 


41. Then you have in the fifteenth Psalm: “Lord, who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle, or who shall rest upon 
Thy holy hill?” It is not that no one, but that he who is approved shall dwell there, nor does it say that no 
one shall rest, but he who is chosen shall rest. And that you may know that this is true, it is said not much 
later in the twenty-fourth Psalm: “Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, or who shall stand in His holy 
place?” The writer implies, not any ordinary person, or one of the common sort, but only a man of 
excellent life and of singular merit. And that we may understand that when the question is asked, Who? it 
does not imply no one, but some special one is meant, after having said “Who shall ascend into the hill of 
the Lord?” the Psalmist adds: “He that hath clean hands and a pure heart, who hath not lift up his mind 
unto vanity.” And elsewhere it is said: “Who is wise and he shall understand these things?” And in the 
Gospel: “Who is the faithful and wise steward, whom the Lord shall set over His household to give them 
their measure of wheat in due season?” And that we may understand that He speaks of such as really 
exist, the Lord added: “Blessed is that servant, whom his Lord when He cometh shall find so doing.” And I 
am of opinion that where it is said, “Lord, who is like unto Thee?” it is not meant that none is like, for the 
Son is the image of the Father. 


42. We must then understand in the same manner, “Who shall entreat for him?” as implying: It must be 
some one of excellent life who shall entreat for him who has sinned against the Lord. The greater the sin, 
the more worthy must be the prayers that are sought. For it was not any one of the common people who 
prayed for the Jewish people, but Moses, when forgetful of their covenant they worshipped the head of the 


CHAPTER XVII 


ACHAMOTH IN LOVE WITH THE ANGELS. A PROTEST AGAINST THE LASCIVIOUS FEATURES OF VALENTINIANISM. 
ACHAMOTH BECOMES THE MOTHER OF THREE NATURES 


Then Achamoth, delivered at length from all her evils, wonderful to tell goes on and bears fruit with 
greater results. For warmed with the joy of so great an escape from her unhappy condition, and at the 
same time heated with the actual contemplation of the angelic luminaries (one is ashamed) to use such 
language, (but there is no other way of expressing one’s meaning), she during the emotion somehow 
became personally inflamed with desire towards them, and at once grew pregnant with a spiritual 
conception, at the very image of which the violence of her joyous transport, and the delight of her prurient 
excitement had imbibed and impressed upon her. She at length gave birth to an offspring, and then there 
arose a leash of natures, from a triad of causes,—one material, arising from her passion; another animal, 
arising from her conversion; the third spiritual, which had its origin in her imagination. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


BLASPHEMOUS OPINION CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF THE DEMIURGE, SUPPOSED TO BE THE CREATOR OF THE 
UNIVERSE 


Having become a better proficient in practical conduct by the authority which, we may well suppose, 
accrued to her from her three children, she determined to impart form to each of the natures. The 
spiritual one however, she was unable to touch, inasmuch as she was herself spiritual. For a participation 
in the same nature has, to a very great extent, disqualified like and consubstantial beings from having 
superior power over one another. Therefore she applies herself solely to the animal nature, adducing the 
instructions of Soter (for her guidance). And first of all (she does) what cannot be described and read, and 
heard of, without an intense horror at the blasphemy thereof: she produces this God of ours, the God of all 
except of the heretics, the Father and Creator and King of all things, which are inferior to him. For from 
him do they proceed. If, however, they proceed from him, and not rather from Achamoth, or if only 
secretly from her, without his perceiving her, he was impelled to all that he did, even like a puppet which 
is moved from the outside. In fact, it was owing to this very ambiguity about the personal agency in the 
works which were done, that they coined for him the mixed name of (Motherly Father), whilst his other 
appellations were distinctly assigned according to the conditions and positions of his works: so that they 
call him Father in relation to the animal substances to which they give the place of honour on his right 
hand; whereas, in respect of the material substances which they banish to his left hand, they name him 
Demiurgus; whilst his title King designates his authority over both classes, nay over the universe. 


CHAPTER XIX 
PALPABLE ABSURDITIES AND CONTRADICTIONS IN THE SYSTEM RESPECTING ACHAMOTH AND THE DEMIURGE 


And yet there is not any agreement between the propriety of the names and that of the works, from which 
all the names are suggested; since all of them ought to have borne the name of her by whom the things 
were done, unless after all it turn out that they were not made by her. For, although they say that 
Achamoth devised these forms in honour of the AEons, they yet transfer this work to Soter as its author, 
when they say that he operated through her, so far as to give her the very image of the invisible and 
unknown Father—that is, the image which was unknown and invisible to the Demiurge; whilst he formed 
this same Demiurge in imitation of Nus the son of Propator; and whilst the archangels, who were the work 
of the Demiurge, resembled the other AEons. Now, when I hear of such images of the three, I ask, do you 
not wish me to laugh at these pictures of their most extravagant painter? At the female Achamoth, a 
picture of the Father? At the Demiurge, ignorant of his mother, much more so of his father? At the picture 
of Nus, ignorant of his father too, and the ministering angels, facsimiles of their lords? This is painting a 
mule from an ass, and sketching Ptolemy from Valentinus. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE DEMIURGE WORKS AWAY AT CREATION, AS THE DRUDGE OF HIS MOTHER ACHAMOTH, IN IGNORANCE ALL 
THE WHILE OF THE NATURE OF HIS OCCUPATION 


The Demiurge therefore, placed as he was without the limits of the Pleroma in the ignominious solitude of 
his eternal exile, founded a new empire—this world (of ours)—by clearing away the confusion and 
distinguishing the difference between the two substances which severally constituted it, the animal and 
the material. Out of incorporeal (elements) he constructs bodies, heavy, light, erect and stooping, celestial 
and terrene. He then completes the sevenfold stages of heaven itself, with his own throne above all. 
Whence he had the additional name of Sabbatum from the hebdomadal nature of his abode; his mother 
Achamoth, too, had the title Ogdoada, after the precedent of the primeval Ogdoad. These heavens, 
however, they consider to be intelligent, and sometimes they make angels of them, as indeed they do of 
the Demiurge himself; as also (they call) Paradise the fourth archangel, because they fix it above the third 
heaven, of the power of which Adam partook, when he sojourned there amidst its fleecy clouds and 


calf. Was Moses wrong? Certainly he was not wrong in praying, who both merited and obtained that for 
which he asked. For what should such love not obtain as that of his when he offered himself for the people 
and said: “And now, if Thou wilt forgive their sin, forgive; but if not, blot me out of the book of life.” We see 
that he does not think of himself, like a man full of fancies and scruples, whether he may incur the risk of 
some offence, as Novatian says he dreads that he might, but rather, thinking of all and forgetful of 
himself, he was not afraid lest he should offend, so that he might rescue and free the people from danger 
of offence. 


43. Rightly, then, is it said: “Who shall entreat for him?” It implies that it must be such an one as Moses to 
offer himself for those who sin, or such as Jeremiah, who, though the Lord said to him, “Pray not thou for 
this people,” and yet he prayed and obtained their forgiveness. For at the intercession of the prophet, and 
the entreaty of so great a seer, the Lord was moved and said to Jerusalem, which had meanwhile repented 
for its sins, and had said: “O Almighty Lord God of Israel, the soul in anguish, and the troubled spirit 
crieth unto Thee, hear, O Lord, and have mercy.” And the Lord bids them lay aside the garments of 
mourning, and to cease the groanings of repentance, saying: “Put off, O Jerusalem, the garment of thy 
mourning and affliction. and clothe thyself in beauty, the glory which God hath given thee for ever.” 


CHAPTER X 


St. John did not absolutely forbid that prayer should be made for those who “sin unto death,” since he 
knew that Moses, Jeremiah, and Stephen had so prayed, and he himself implies that forgiveness is not to 
be denied them. 


44. Such intercessors, then, must be sought for after very grievous sins, for if any ordinary persons pray 
they are not heard. 


45. So that point of yours will have no weight, which you take from the Epistle of John, where he says: “He 
who knows that his brother sinneth a sin not unto death, let him ask, and God will give him life, because 
he sinned not unto death. There is a sin unto death: not concerning it do I say, let him ask.” He was not 
speaking to Moses and Jeremiah, but to the people, who must seek another intercessor for their sins; the 
people, for whom it is sufficient they entreat God for their lighter faults, and consider that pardon for 
weightier sins must be reserved for the prayers of the just. For how could John say that graver sins should 
not be prayed for, when he had read that Moses prayed and obtained his request, where there had been 
wilful casting off of faith, and knew that Jeremiah also had entreated? 


46. How could John say that we should not pray for the sin unto death, who himself in the Apocalypse 
wrote the message to the angel of the Church of Pergamos? “Thou hast there those that hold the doctrine 
of Balaam, who taught Balac to put a stumbling-block before the children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed 
unto idols, and to commit fornication. So hast thou also them that hold the doctrines of the Nicolaitans. 
Repent likewise, or else I will come to thee quickly.” Do you see that the same God Who requires 
repentance promises forgiveness? And then He says: “He that hath ears let him hear what the Spirit saith 
to the churches: To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden manna.” 


47. Did not John himself know that Stephen prayed for his persecutors, who had not been able even to 
listen to the Name of Christ, when he said of those very men by whom he was being stoned: “Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge”? And we see the result of this prayer in the case of the Apostle, for Paul, who kept 
the garments of those who were stoning Stephen, not long after became an apostle by the grace of God, 
having before been a persecutor. 


CHAPTER XI 


The passage quoted from St. John’s Epistle is confirmed by another in which salvation is promised to 
those who believe in Christ, which refutes the Novatians who try to induce the lapsed to believe, although 
denying them pardon. Furthermore, many who had lapsed have received the grace of martyrdom, whilst 
the example of the good Samaritan shows that we must not abandon those in whom even the faintest 
amount of faith is still alive. 


48. Since, then, we have spoken of the general Epistle of St. John, let us enquire whether the writings of 
John in the Gospel agree with your interpretation. For he writes that the Lord said: “God so loved this 
world, that He gave His only-begotten Son, that every one that believeth on Him should not perish but 
have everlasting life.” If, then, you wish to reclaim any one of the lapsed, do you exhort him to believe, or 
not to believe? Undoubtedly you exhort him to believe. But, according to the Lord’s words, he who 
believes shall have everlasting life. How, then, will you forbid to pray for him, who has a claim to 
everlasting life? since faith is of divine grace, as the Apostle teaches where he speaks of the differences of 
gifts, for “to another is given faith by the same Spirit.” And the disciples say to the Lord: “Increase our 
faith.” He then who has faith has life, and he who has life is certainly not shut out from pardon; “that 
every one,” it is said, “that believeth on Him should not perish.” Since it is said, Every one, no one is shut 
out, no one is excepted, for He does not except him who has lapsed, if only afterwards he believes 
effectually. 


49. We find that many have at length recovered themselves after a fall, and have suffered for the Name of 
God. Can we deny fellowship with the martyrs to these to whom the Lord Jesus has not denied it? Do we 
dare to say that life is not restored to those to whom Christ has given a crown? As, then, a crown is given 
to many after they have lapsed, so, too, if they believe, their faith is restored, which faith is the gift of 
God, as you read: “Because unto you it hath been granted by God not only to believe in Him, but also to 
suffer in His behalf.” Is it possible that he who has the gift of God should not have His forgiveness? 


50. Now it is not a single but a twofold grace that every one who believes should also suffer for the Lord 
Jesus. He, then, who believes receives his grace, but he receives a second, if his faith be crowned by 
suffering. For neither was Peter without grace before he suffered, but when he suffered he received a 
second gift. And many who have not had the grace to suffer for Christ have nevertheless had the grace of 
believing on Him. 


51. Therefore it is said: “That every one that believeth in Him should not perish.” Let no one, that is, of 
whatever condition, after whatever fall, fear that he will perish. For it may come to pass that the good 
Samaritan of the Gospel may find some one going down from Jerusalem to Jericho, that is, falling back 
from the martyr’s conflict to the pleasures of this life and the comforts of the world; wounded by robbers, 
that is, by persecutors, and left half dead; that good Samaritan, Who is the Guardian of our souls (for the 
word Samaritan means Guardian), may, I say, not pass by him but tend and heal him. 


52. Perchance He therefore passes him not by, because He sees in him some signs of life, so that there is 
hope that he may recover. Does it not seem to you that he who has fallen is half alive if faith sustains any 
breath of life? For he is dead who wholly casts God out of his heart. He, then, who does not wholly cast 
Him out, but under pressure of torments has denied Him for a time, is half dead. Or if he be dead, why do 
you bid him repent, seeing he cannot now be healed? If he be half dead, pour in oil and wine, not wine 
without oil, that may be the comfort and the smart. Place him upon thy beast, give him over to the host, 
lay out two pence for his cure, be to him a neighbour. But you cannot be a neighbour unless you have 
compassion on him; for no one can be called a neighbour unless he have healed, not killed, another. But if 
you wish to be called a neighbour, Christ says to you: “Go and do likewise.” 


CHAPTER XII 


Another passage of St. John is considered. The necessity of keeping the commandments of God may be 
complied with by those who, having fallen, repent, as well as by those who have not fallen, as is shown in 
the case of David. 


53. Let us consider another similar passage: “He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life, but he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” That which abideth has 
certainly had a commencement, and that from some offence, viz., that first he not believe. When, then, 
any one believes, the wrath of God departs and life comes. To believe, then, in Christ is to gain life, for “he 
that believeth in Him is not judged.” 


54. But with reference to this passage they allege that he who believes in Christ ought to keep His 
sayings, and say that it is written in the Lord’s own words: “I am come a light into this world, that 
whosoever believeth in Me may not abide in darkness. And if any man hear My word and keep it, I judge 
him not.” He judges not, and do you judge? He says, “that whosoever believeth on Me may not abide in 
darkness,” that is, that if he be in darkness he may not remain therein, but may amend his error, correct 
his fault, and keep My commandments, for I have said, “I will not the death of the wicked, but the 
correction.” I said above that he that believeth on Me is not judged, and I keep to this: “For Iam not come 
to judge the world, but that the world may be saved through Me.” I pardon willingly, I quickly forgive, “I 
will have mercy rather than sacrifice,” because by sacrifice the just is rendered more acceptable, by 
mercy the sinner is redeemed. “I come not to call the righteous but sinners.” Sacrifice was under the Law, 
in the Gospel is mercy. “The Law was given by Moses, grace by Me.” 


55. And again further on He says: “He that despiseth Me, and receiveth not My words, hath one that 
judgeth him.” Does he seem to you to have received Christ’s words who has not corrected himself? 
Undoubtedly not. He, then, who corrects himself receives His word, for this is His word, that every one 
should turn back from sin. So, then, of necessity you must either reject this saying of His, or if you cannot 
deny it you must accept it. 


56. It is also necessary that he who leaves off sinning must keep the commandments of God and renounce 
his sins. We ought not, then, to interpret this saying of him who has always kept the commandments, for if 
this had been His meaning He would have added the word always, but by not adding it He shows that He 
was speaking of him who has kept what he has heard, and what he heard has led him to correct his faults; 
he has then kept what he has heard. 


57. But how hard it is to condemn to penance for life one who even afterwards keeps the commandments 
of the Lord, let Him teach us Himself Who has not refused forgiveness. Even to those who do not keep His 
commandments, as you read in the Psalm: “If they profane My statutes and keep not My commandments, I 


will visit their offences with the rod and their sins with scourges, but My mercy will I not take from them.” 
So, then, He promises mercy to all. 


58. Yet that we may not think that this mercy is without judgment, there is a distinction made between 
those who have paid continual obedience to God’s commandments, and those who at some time, either by 
error or by compulsion, have fallen. And that you may not think that it is only our arguments which press 
you, consider the decision of Christ, Who said: “If the servant knew his Lord’s will and did it not, he shall 
be beaten with many stripes, but if he knew it not, he shall be beaten with few stripes.” Each, then, if he 
believes, is received, for God “chasteneth every son whom He receiveth,” and him whom He chasteneth 
He does not give over unto death, for it is written: “The Lord hath chastened me sore, but He hath not 
given me over unto death.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


They who have committed a “sin unto death” are not to be abandoned, but subjected to penance, 
according to St. Paul. Explanation of the phrase “Deliver unto Satan.” Satan can afflict the body, but these 
afflictions bring spiritual profit, showing the power of God, Who thus turns Satan’s devices against 
himself. 


59. Lastly, Paul teaches us that we must not abandon those who have committed a sin unto death, but that 
we must rather coerce them with the bread of tears and tears to drink, yet so that their sorrow itself be 
moderated. For this is the meaning of the passage: “Thou hast given them to drink in large measure,” that 
their sorrow itself should have its measure, lest perchance he who is doing penance should be consumed 
by overmuch sorrow, as was Said to the Corinthians: “What will ye? Shall I come to you with a rod, or in 
love and a spirit of meekness?” But even the rod is not severe, since he had read: “Thou shalt beat him 
indeed with the rod, but shalt deliver his soul from death.” 


60. What the Apostle means by the rod is shown by his invective against fornication, his denunciation of 
incest, his reprehension of pride, because they were puffed up who ought rather to be mourning, and 
lastly, his sentence on the guilty person, that he should be excluded from communion, and delivered to the 
adversary, not for the destruction of the soul but of the flesh. For as the Lord did not give power to Satan 
over the soul of holy Job, but allowed him to afflict his body, so here, too, the sinner is delivered to Satan 
for the destruction of the flesh, that the serpent might lick the dust of his flesh, but not hurt his soul. 


61. Let, then, our flesh die to lusts, let it be captive, let it be subdued, and not war against the law of our 
mind, but die in subjection to a good service, as in Paul, who buffeted his body that he might bring it into 
subjection, in order that his preaching might become more approved, if the law of his flesh agreed and 
was consonant with the law of his flesh. For the flesh dies when its wisdom passes over into the spirit, so 
that it no longer has a taste for the things of the flesh, but for the things of the spirit. Would that I might 
see my flesh growing weak, would that I were not dragged captive into the law of sin, would that I lived 
not in the flesh, but in the faith of Christ! And so there is greater grace in the infirmity of the body than in 
its soundness. 


62. Having explained Paul’s meaning, let us now consider the words themselves, in what sense he said 
that he had delivered him to Satan for the destruction of the flesh, for the devil it is who tries us. For he 
brings ailments on each of our limbs, and sickness on our whole bodies. And then, too, he smote holy Job 
with evil sores from the feet to the head, because he had received the power of destroying his flesh, when 
God said: “Behold, I give him up unto thee, only preserve his life.” This the Apostle took up in the same 
words, giving up this man to Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that his spirit might be saved in the 
day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


63. Great is the power, great is the gift, which commands the devil to destroy himself. For he destroys 
himself when he makes the man whom he is seeking to overthrow by temptation stronger instead of weak, 
because whilst he is weakening the body he is strengthening his soul. For sickness of the body restrains 
sin, but luxury sets on fire the sin of the flesh. 


64. The devil is then deceived so as to wound himself with his own bite, and to arm against himself him 
whom he thought to weaken. So he armed holy Job the more after he wounded him, who, with his whole 
body covered with sores, endured indeed the bite of the devil, but felt not his poison. And so it is well said 
of him, “Thou shalt draw out the dragon with an hook, thou wilt play with him as with a bird, thou shalt 
bind him as a boy doth a sparrow, thou shalt lay thine hand upon him.” 


65. You see how he is mocked by Paul, so that, like the child in prophecy, he lays his hand on the hole of 
the asp, and the serpent injures him not; he draws him out of his hiding-places, and makes of his venom a 
spiritual antidote, so that what is venom becomes a medicine, the venom serves to the destruction of the 
flesh, it becomes medicine to the healing of the spirit. For that which hurts the body benefits the spirit. 


66. Let, then, the serpent bite the earthy part of me, let him drive his tooth into my flesh, and bruise my 
body; and may the Lord say of me: “I give him up unto thee, only preserve his life.” How great is the 
power of Christ, that the guardianship of man is made a charge even to the devil himself, who always 


desires to injure him. Let us then make the Lord Jesus favourable to ourselves. At the command of Christ 
the devil himself becomes the guardian of his prey. Even unwillingly he carries out the commands of 
heaven, and, though cruel, obeys the commands of gentleness. 


67. But why do I commend his obedience? Let him be ever evil that God may be ever good, Who converts 
his ill-will into grace for us. He wishes to injure us, but cannot if Christ resist him. He wounds the flesh 
but preserves the life. And then it is written: “Then shall the wolves and the lambs feed together, the lion 
and the ox shall eat straw, and they shall not hurt nor destroy in My holy mountain, saith the Lord.” For 
this is the sentence of condemnation on the serpent: “Dust shall be thy food.” What dust? Surely that of 
which it is said: “Dust thou art, and into dust shalt thou return.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


St. Ambrose explains that the flesh given to Satan for destruction is eaten by the serpent when the soul is 
set free from carnal desires. He gives, therefore, various rules for guarding the senses, points out the 
snares laid for us by means of pleasures, and exhorts his hearers not to fear the destruction of the flesh by 
the serpent. 


68. The serpent eats this dust, if the Lord Jesus is favourable to us, that our spirit may not sympathize 
with the weakness of the flesh, nor be set on fire by the vapours of the flesh and the heat of our members. 
“It is better to marry than to burn,” for there is a flame which burns within. Let us not then suffer this fire 
to approach the bosom of our minds and the depths of our hearts, lest we burn up the covering of our 
inmost hearts, and lest the devouring fire of lust consume this outward garment of the soul and its fleshy 
veil, but let us pass through the fire. And should any one fall into the fire of love let him leap over it and 
pass forth; let him not bind to himself adulterous lust with the bands of thoughts, let him not tie knots 
around himself by the fastenings of continual reflection, let him not too often turn his attention to the 
form of a harlot, and let not a maiden lift her eyes to the countenance of a youth. And if by chance she has 
looked and is caught, how much more will she be entangled if she gazes with curiosity. 


69. Let custom itself teach us. A woman covers her face with a veil for this reason, that in public her 
modesty may be safe. That her face may not easily meet the gaze of a youth, let her be covered with the 
nuptial veil, so that not even in chance meetings she might be exposed to the wounding of another or of 
herself, though the wound of either were indeed hers. But if she cover her head with a veil that she may 
not accidentally see or be seen (for when the head is veiled the face is hidden), how much more ought she 
to cover herself with the veil of modesty, so as even in public to have her own secret place. 


70. But granted that the eye has fallen upon another, at least let not the inward affection follow. For to 
have seen is no sin, but one must be careful that it be not the source of sin. The bodily eye sees, but let 
the eye of the heart be closed; let modesty of mind remain. We have a Lord Who is both strict and 
indulgent. The prophet indeed said: “Look not upon the beauty of a woman that is all harlot.” But the Lord 
said: “Whoever shall look on a woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery with her already in his 
heart.” He does not say, “Whosoever shall look hath committed adultery,” but “Whosoever shall look on 
her to lust after her.” He condemned not the look but sought out the inward affection. But that modesty is 
praiseworthy which has so accustomed itself to close the bodily eyes as often not to see what we really 
behold. For we seem to behold with the bodily sight whatever meets us; but if there be not joined to this 
any attention of the mind, the sight also, according to what is usual in the body, fades away, so that in 
reality we see rather with the mind than with the body. 


71. And if the flesh has seen the flame, let us not cherish that flame in our bosoms, that is, in the depths 
of the heart and the inward part of the mind. Let us not instil this fire into our bones, let us not bind bonds 
upon ourselves, let us not join in conversation with such as may be the cause to us of unholy fires. The 
speech of a maiden is a snare to a youth, the words of a youth are the bonds of love. 


72. Joseph saw the fire when the woman eager for adultery spoke to him. She wished to catch him with 
her words. She set the snares of her lips, but was not able to capture the chaste man. For the voice of 
modesty, the voice of gravity, the rein of caution, the care for integrity, the discipline of chastity, loosed the 
woman’s chains. So that unchaste person could not entangle him in her meshes. She laid her hand upon 
him; she caught his garment, that she might tighten the noose around him. The words of a lascivious 
woman are the snares of lust, and her hands the bonds of love; but the chaste mind could not be taken 
either by snares or by bonds. The garment was cast off, the bonds were loosed, and because he did not 
admit the fire into the bosom of his mind, his body was not burnt. 


73. You see, then, that our mind is the cause of our guilt. And so the flesh is innocent, but is often the 
minister of sin. Let not, then, desire of beauty overcome you. Many nets and many snares are spread by 
the devil. The look of a harlot is the snare of him who loves her. Our own eyes are nets to us, wherefore it 
is written: “Be not taken with thine eyes.” So, then, we spread nets for ourselves in which we are 
entangled and hampered. We bind chains on ourselves, as we read: “For every one is bound with the 
chains of his own sins.” 


74. Let us then pass through the fires of youth and the glow of early years; let us pass through the waters, 
let us not remain therein, lest the deep floods shut us in. Let us rather pass over, that we too may Say: 
“Our soul has passed over the stream,” for he who has passed over is safe. And lastly, the Lord speaks 
thus: “If thou pass through the water, I am with thee, the rivers shall not overflow thee.” And the prophet 
says: “I have seen the wicked exalted above the cedars of Libanus, and I passed by, and lo, he was not.” 
Pass by things of this world, and you will see that the high places of the wicked have fallen. Moses, too, 
passing by things of this world, saw a great sight and said: “I will turn aside and see this great sight,” for 
had he been held by the fleeting pleasures of this world he would not have seen so great a mystery. 


75. Let us also pass over this fire of lust, fearing which Paul—but fearing for us, inasmuch as by buffeting 
his body he had come no longer to fear for himself—says to us: “Flee fornication.” Let us then flee it as 
though following us, though indeed it follows not behind us, but within our very selves. Let us then 
diligently take heed lest while we are fleeing from it we carry it with ourselves. For we wish for the most 
part to flee, but if we do not wholly cast it out of our mind, we rather take it up than forsake it. Let us then 
spring over it, lest it be said to us: “Walk ye in the flame of your fire, which ye have kindled for 
yourselves.” For as he who “takes fire into his bosom burns his clothes,” so he who walks upon fiery coals 
must of necessity burn his feet, as it is written: “Can one walk upon coals of fire and not burn his feet?” 


76. This fire is dangerous, let us then not feed it with the fuel of luxury. Lust is fed by feastings, nourished 
by delicacies, kindled by wine, and inflamed by drunkenness. Still more dangerous than these are the 
incentives of words, which intoxicate the mind as it were with a kind of wine of the vine of Sodom. Let us 
be on our guard against abundance of this wine, for when the flesh is intoxicated the mind totters, the 
heart wavers, the heart is carried to and fro. And so with regard to each that precept is useful wherein 
Timothy is warned: “Drink a little wine because of thy frequent infirmities.” When the body is heated, it 
excites the glow of the mind; when the flesh is chilled with the cold of disease the spirit is chilled; when 
the body is in pain, the mind is sad, but the sadness shall become joy. 


77. Do not then fear if your flesh be eaten away, the soul is not consumed. And so David says that he does 
not fear, because the enemy were eating up his flesh but not his soul, as we read: “When evil-doers come 
near upon me to eat up my flesh, my foes who trouble me, they were weakened and fell.” So the serpent 
works overthrow for himself alone, therefore is he who has been injured by the serpent given over to the 
serpent that he may raise up again him whom he cast down, and the overthrow of the serpent may be the 
raising again of the man. And Scripture testifies that Satan is the author of this bodily suffering and 
weakness of the flesh, where Paul says: “There was given unto me a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of 
Satan to buffet me, that I should not be exalted.” So Paul learned to heal even as he himself had been 
made whole. 


CHAPTER XV 


Returning from this digression, St. Ambrose explains what is the meaning of St. Paul where he speaks of 
coming “with a rod or in the spirit of meekness.” One who has grievously fallen is to be separated, but to 
be again restored to religious privileges when he has sufficiently repented. The old leaven is purged out 
when the hardness of the letter is tempered by the meal of a milder interpretation. All should be sprinkled 
with the Church’s meal and fed with the food of charity, lest they become like that envious elder brother, 
whose example is followed by the Novatians. 


78. That faithful teacher, having promised one of two things, gave each. He came with a rod, for he 
separated the guilty man from the holy fellowship. And well is he said to be delivered to Satan who is 
separated from the body of Christ. But he came in love and with the spirit of meekness, whether because 
he so delivered him up as to save his soul, or because he afterwards restored to the sacraments him whom 
he had before separated. 


79. For it is needful to separate one who has grievously fallen, lest a little leaven corrupt the whole lump. 
And the old leaven must be purged out, or the old man in each person; that is, the outward man and his 
deeds, he who among the people has grown old in sin and hardened in vices. And well did he say purged, 
not cast forth, for what is purged is not considered wholly valueless, for to this end is it purged, that what 
is of value be separated from the worthless, but that which is cast forth is considered to have in itself 
nothing of value. 


80. The Apostle then judged that the sinner should then at once be restored to the heavenly sacraments if 
he himself wished to be cleansed. And well is it said “Purge,” for he is purged as by certain things done by 
the whole people, and is washed in the tears of the multitude, and redeemed from sin by the weeping of 
the multitude, and is purged in the inner man. For Christ granted to His Church that one should be 
redeemed by means of all, as she herself was found worthy of the coming of the Lord Jesus, in order that 
through One all might be redeemed. 


81. This is Paul’s meaning which the words make more obscure. Let us consider the exact words of the 
Apostle: “Purge out,” says he, “the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, even as ye are unleavened.” 
Either that the whole Church takes up the burden of the sinner, with whom she has to suffer in weeping 


and prayer and pain, and, as it were, covers herself with his leaven, in order that by means of all that 
which is to be done away in the individual doing penance may be purged by a kind of contribution and 
commixture of compassion and mercy offered with manly vigor. Or one may understand it as that woman 
in the Gospel teaches us, who is a type of the Church, when she hid the leaven in her meal, till all was 
leavened, and the whole could be used as pure. 


82. The Lord taught me in the Gospel what leaven is when He said: “Do ye not understand that I said not 
concerning bread, Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees?” Then, it is said, they 
understood that He spake not of bread, but that they should beware of the doctrine of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees. This leaven, then—that is, the doctrine of the Pharisees and the contentiousness of the 
Sadducees—the Church hides in her meal, when she softened the hard letter of the Law by a spiritual 
interpretation, and ground it as it were in the mill of her explanations, bringing out as it were from the 
husks of the letter the inner secrets of the mysteries, and setting forth the belief in the Resurrection, 
wherein the mercy of God is proclaimed, and wherein it is believed that the life of those who are dead is 
restored. 


83. Now this comparison seems to be not unfitly brought forward in this place, since the kingdom of 
heaven is redemption from sin, and therefore we all, both bad and good, are mingled with the meal of the 
Church that we all may be a new lump. But that no one may be afraid that an admixture of evil leaven 
might injure the lump, the Apostle said: “That ye may be a new lump, even as ye are unleavened;” that is 
to say, This mixture will render you again such, as in the pure integrity of your innocence. If we thus have 
compassion, we are not stained with the sins of others, but we gain the restoration of another to the 
increase of our own grace, so that our integrity remains as it was. And therefore he adds: “For Christ our 
Passover is sacrificed for us; “ that is, the Passion of the Lord profited all, and gave redemption to sinners 
who repented of the sins they had committed. 


84. Let us then keep the feast on good food, doing penance yet joyful in our redemption, for no food is 
sweeter than kindness and gentleness. Let no envy towards the sinner who is saved be mingled with our 
feasts and joy, lest that envious brother, as is set forth in the Gospel, exclude himself from the house of his 
Father, because he grieved at the reception of his brother, at whose lasting exile he was wont to rejoice. 


85. And you Novatians cannot deny that you are like him, who, as you say, do not come together to the 
Church because by penance a hope of return had been given to those who had lapsed. But this is only a 
pretence, for Novatian contrived his schism through grief at his loss of the episcopal office. 


86. But do you not understand that the Apostle also prophesied of you and says to you: “And ye are puffed 
up and did not rather mourn, that he who did this deed might be taken away from among you”? He is, 
then, wholly taken away when his sin is done away, but the Apostle does not say that the sinner is to be 
shut out of the Church who counsels his cleansing. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Comparison between the apostles and Novatians. The fitness of the words, “Ye know not what spirit ye are 
of,” when applied to them. The desire of penance is extinguished by them when they take away its fruit. 
And thus are sinners deprived of the promises of Christ, though, indeed, they ought not to be too soon 
admitted to the mysteries. Some examples of repentance. 


87. Inasmuch, then, as the Apostle forgave sins, by what authority do you say that they are not to be 
forgiven? Who has the most reverence for Christ, Paul or Novatian? But Paul knew that the Lord was 
merciful. He knew that the Lord Jesus was offended more by the harshness of the disciples than by their 
pitifulness. 


88. Furthermore, Jesus rebuked James and John when they spoke of bringing down fire from heaven to 
consume those who refused to receive the Lord, and said to them: “Ye know not whose spirit ye are of; for 
the Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives but to save them.” To them, indeed, He said, “Ye know 
not whose spirit ye are of,” who were of His spirit; but to you He says, “Ye are not of My spirit, who hold 
not fast My clemency, who reject My mercy, who refuse repentance which I willed to be preached by the 
apostles in My Name.” 


89. For it is in vain that you say that you preach repentance who remove the fruits of repentance. For men 
are led to the pursuit of anything either by rewards or results, and every pursuit grows slack by delay. And 
for this reason the Lord, in order that the devotion of His disciples might be increased, said that every one 
who had left all that was his, and followed God, should receive sevenfold more both here and hereafter. 
First of all He promised the reward here, to do away with the tedium of delay, and again hereafter, that we 
might learn to believe that rewards will also be given to us hereafter. Present rewards are then an earnest 
of those hereafter. 


90. If, then, any one, having committed hidden sins, shall nevertheless diligently do penance, how shall he 
receive those rewards if not restored to the communion of the Church? I am willing, indeed, that the 
guilty man should hope for pardon, should seek it with tears and groans, should seek it with the aid of the 


tears of all the people, should implore forgiveness; and if communion be postponed two or three times, 
that he should believe that his entreaties have not been urgent enough, that he must increase his tears, 
must come again even in greater trouble, clasp the feet of the faithful with his arms, kiss them, wash them 
with tears, and not let them go, so that the Lord Jesus may say of him too: “His sins which are many are 
forgiven, for he loved much.” 


91. I have known penitents whose countenance was furrowed with tears, their cheeks worn with constant 
weeping, who offered their body to be trodden under foot by all, who with faces ever pale and worn with 
fasting bore about in a yet living body the likeness of death. 


CHAPTER XVII 


That gentleness must be added to severity, as is shown in the case of St. Paul at Corinth. The man had 
been baptized, though the Novatians argue against it. And by the word “destruction” is not meant 
annihilation but severe chastening. 


92. Why do we postpone the time of pardon for those who have mortified themselves, who during life have 
done themselves to death? “Sufficient,” says St. Paul, “to such a one is this punishment which is inflicted 
by the many; so that contrariwise, ye should rather forgive him and comfort him, lest by any means he 
should be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow.” If the punishment which is inflicted by the many is 
sufficient for condemnation, the intercession which is made by many is also sufficient for the remission of 
sin. The Master of morals, Who both knows our weakness and is the interpreter of the will of God, wills 
that comfort should be given, lest sorrow through the weariness of long delay should swallow up the 
penitent. 


93. The Apostle then forgave him, and not only forgave him, but desired that love to him should again 
grow strong. He who is loved receives not harshness but mercy. And not only did he himself forgive him 
only, but willed that all should forgive him, and says that he forgave for the sake of others, lest many 
should be longer saddened on account of one. “To whom,” says he, “ye have forgiven anything, I forgive 
also, for I also have forgiven for your sakes in the person of Christ, for we are not ignorant of his devices.” 
Rightly can he be on his guard against the serpent who is not ignorant of his devices, of which there are 
so many to our detriment. He is always desirous to do harm, always desirous to circumvent us, that he 
may cause death; but we ought to take heed lest our remedy become an occasion of triumph for him; for 
we are circumvented by him, if any one perish through overmuch sorrow, who might be set free by 
pitifulness. 


94. And that we may know that this person was baptized, he added: “I wrote to you in my epistle to have 
no company with fornicators, not altogether with fornicators of this world.” And farther on he adds: “But 
now I write unto you not to keep company if any man that is named a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, 
or an idolator.” Those whom he has joined together under one penalty, he willed to attain together to 
forgiveness. “If any be such,” he says, “with him not to eat.” How severe he is with the obstinate, how 
indulgent to those who seek. Against those rises up in arms the injury done to Christ, whilst the calling 
upon Christ aids these. 


95. But lest any one be perplexed because it is written: “I have delivered such an one unto Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh,” and should say: How can he attain forgiveness whose whole flesh has perished, 
seeing that it is evident that man was redeemed both in body and soul, and is saved in both and that 
neither the soul without the body, nor yet the body without the soul, since both are united by their 
fellowship in the deeds that have been done, can be without fellowship either in punishment or in reward? 
Let this suffice for an answer to him: That “destruction” does not mean the complete annihilation of the 
flesh, but its chastening. For as he who is dead to sin lives to God, so the allurements of the flesh perish, 
and the flesh dies to its lusts, in order that it may live again to purity and to other good works. 


96. And what more suitable example can we take than one from our common mother? For the earth itself, 
from which we are all taken, when it is not worked and cultivated, seems to be desert; and the field dies to 
the vines or olive-trees with which it was planted, and yet it does not lose its own nutritive power, which 
is, as it were, its life. And then later, when cultivation begins once more, and the seed is sown for which 
the land seems suitable, it breaks forth again more fruitful than before with its products. It is not, then, 
anything so strange if our flesh is said to die, and yet is understood to be subdued rather than annihilated. 


Book II 


CHAPTER I 


St. Ambrose gives additional rules concerning repentance, and shows that it must not be delayed. 


1. Although in the former book we have written many things which may tend to the more perfect practice 
of repentance, yet inasmuch as a great deal more may be added, we will continue the repast so as not to 
seem to have relinquished the provisions of our teaching only half consumed. 


2. For repentance must be taken in hand not only anxiously, but also quickly, lest perchance that father of 
the house in the Gospel who planted a fig-tree in his vineyard should come and seek fruit on it, and 
finding none, say to the vine-dresser: “Cut it down, why doth it cumber the ground?” And unless the vine- 
dresser should intercede and say: “Lord, let it alone this year also, until I dig about it and dung it, and if it 
bear fruit—well; but if not let it be cut down.” 


3. Let us then dung this field which we possess, and imitate those hard-working farmers, who are not 
ashamed to satiate the land with rich dung and to scatter the grimy ashes over the field, that they may 
gather more abundant crops. 


4. And the Apostle teaches us how to dung it, saying: “I count all things but dung, that I may gain Christ,” 
and he, through evil report and good report, attained to pleasing Christ. For he had read that Abraham, 
when confessing himself to be but dust and ashes, in his deep humility found favour with God. He had 
read how Job, sitting among the ashes, regained all that he had lost. He had heard in the utterance of 
David, how God “raiseth the poor out of the dust, and lifteth the needy out of the dunghill.” 


5. Let us then not be ashamed to confess our sins unto the Lord. Shame indeed there is when each makes 
known his sins, but that shame, as it were, ploughs his land, removes the ever-recurring brambles, prunes 
the thorns, and gives life to the fruits which he believed were dead. Follow him who, by diligently 
ploughing his field, sought for eternal fruit: “Being reviled we bless, being persecuted we endure, being 
defamed we entreat, we are made as the offscouring of the world.” If you plough after this fashion you will 
sow Spiritual seed. Plough that you may get rid of sin and gain fruit. He ploughed so as to destroy in 
himself the last tendency to persecution. What more could Christ give to lead us on to the pursuit of 
perfection, than to convert and then give us for a teacher one who was a persecutor? 


CHAPTER II 


A passage quoted by the heretics against repentance is explained in two ways, the first being that Heb. vi. 
4 refers to the impossibility of being baptized again; the second, that what is impossible with man is 
possible with God. 


6. Being then refuted by the clear example of the Apostle and by his writings, the heretics yet endeavour 
to resist further, and say that their opinion is supported by apostolic authority, bringing forward the 
passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews: “For it is impossible that those who were once enlightened, and 
have tasted the heavenly gift, and have been made partakers of the Holy Spirit, and have tasted the good 
word of God, and the powers of the world to come, should if they fall away be again renewed unto 
repentance, crucifying again the Son of God, and put Him to open shame.” 


7. Could Paul teach in opposition to his own act? He had at Corinth forgiven sin through penance, how 
could he himself speak against his own decision? Since, then, he could not destroy what he had built, we 
must assume that what he says was different from, but not contrary to, what had gone before. For what is 
contrary is opposed to itself, what is different has ordinarily another meaning. Things which are contrary 
are not such that one can support the other. Inasmuch, then, as the Apostle spoke of remitting penance, 
he could not be silent as to those who thought that baptism was to be repeated. And it was right first of all 
to remove our anxiety, and to let us know that even after baptism, if any sinned their sins could be 
forgiven them, lest a false belief in a reiterated baptism should lead astray those who were destitute of all 
hope of forgiveness. And secondly, it was right to set forth in a well-reasoned argument that baptism is not 
to be repeated. 


8. And that the writer was speaking of baptism is evident from the very words in which it is stated that it 
is impossible to renew unto repentance those who were fallen, inasmuch as we are renewed by means of 
the laver of baptism, whereby we are born again, as Paul says himself: “For we are buried with Him 
through baptism into death, that, like as Christ rose from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we, 


too, should walk in newness of life.” And in another place: “Be ye renewed in the spirit of your mind, and 
put on the new man which is created after God.” And elsewhere again: “Thy youth shall be renewed like 
the eagle,” because the eagle after death is born again from its ashes, as we being dead in sin are through 
the Sacrament of Baptism born again to God, and created anew. So, then, here as elsewhere, he teaches 
one baptism. “One faith,” he says, “one baptism.” 


9. This, too, is plain, that in him who is baptized the Son of God is crucified, for our flesh could not do 
away sin unless it were crucified in Jesus Christ. And then it is written that: “All we who were baptized 
into Jesus Christ were baptized into His death.” And farther on: “If we have been planted in the likeness of 
His death, we shall be also in the likeness of His resurrection, knowing that our old man was fastened 
with Him to His cross.” And to the Colossians he says: “Buried with Him by baptism, wherein ye also rose 
again with Him.” Which was written to the intent that we should believe that He is crucified in us, that 
our sins may be purged through Him, that He, Who alone can forgive sins, may nail to His cross the 
handwriting which was against us. In us He triumphs over principalities and powers, as it is written of 
Him: “He made a show of principalities and powers, triumphing over them in Himself.” 


10. So, then, that which he says in this Epistle to the Hebrews, that it is impossible for those who have 
fallen to be “renewed unto repentance, crucifying again the Son of God, and putting Him to open shame,” 
must be considered as having reference to baptism, wherein we crucify the Son of God in ourselves, that 
the world may be by Him crucified for us, who triumph, as it were, when we take to ourselves the likeness 
of His death, who put to open shame upon His cross principalities and powers, and triumphed over them, 
that in the likeness of His death we, too, might triumph over the principalities whose yoke we throw off. 
But Christ was crucified once, and died to sin once, and so there is but one, not several baptisms. 


11. But what of the passage wherein the doctrine of baptisms is spoken of? Because under the Law there 
were many baptisms or washings, he rightly rebukes those who forsake what is perfect and seek again the 
first principles of the word. He teaches us that the whole of the washings under the Law are done away 
with, and that there is one baptism in the sacraments of the Church. But he exhorts us that leaving the 
first principles of the word we should go on to perfection. “And this,” he says, “we will do, if God permits,” 
for no one can be perfect without the grace of God. 


12. And indeed I might also say to any one who thought that this passage spoke of repentance, that things 
which are impossible with men are possible with God; and God is able whensoever He wills to forgive us 
our sins, even those which we think cannot be forgiven. And so it is possible for God to give us that which 
it seems to us impossible to obtain. For it seemed impossible that water should wash away sin, and 
Naaman the Syrian thought that his leprosy could not be cleansed by water. But that which was 
impossible God made to be possible, Who gave us so great grace. In like manner it seemed impossible that 
sins should be forgiven through repentance, but Christ gave this power to His apostles, which has been 
transmitted to the priestly office. That, then, has become possible which was impossible. But, by a true 
reasoning, he convinces us that the reiteration by any one of the Sacrament of Baptism is not permitted. 


CHAPTER III 


Explanation of the parable of the Prodigal Son, in which St. Ambrose applies it to refute the teaching of 
the Novatians, proving that reconciliation ought not to be refused to the greatest offender upon suitable 
proof of repentance. 


13. And the Apostle does not contradict the plain teaching of Christ, Who set forth, as a comparison of a 
repentant sinner, one going to a foreign country after receiving all his substance from his father, wasted it 
in riotous living, and later, when feeding upon husks, longed for his father’s bread and then gained the 
robe, the ring, the shoes, and the slaying of the calf, which is a likeness of the Passion of the Lord, 
whereby we receive forgiveness. 


14. Well is it said that he went into a foreign country who is cut off from the sacred altar, for this is to be 
separated from that Jerusalem which is in heaven, from the citizenship and home of the saints. For which 
reason the Apostle says: “Therefore now ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with 
the saints and of the household of God.” 


15. “And,” it is said, “wasted his substance.” Rightly, for he whose faith halts in bringing forth good works 
does consume it. For, “faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” And 
faith is a good substance, the inheritance of our hope. 


16. And no wonder if he was perishing for hunger, who lacked the divine nourishment, impelled by the 
want of which he says: “I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him: Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and before thee.” Do you not see it plainly declared to us, that we are urged to prayer for 
the sake of gaining the sacrament? and do you wish to take away that for the sake of which penance is 
undertaken? Deprive the pilot of the hope of reaching port, and he will wander uncertainly here and there 
on the waves. Take away the crown from the athlete, and he will fail and lie on the course. Take from the 
fisher the power of catching his booty, and he will cease to cast the nets. How, then, can he, who suffers 


hunger in his soul, pray more earnestly to God, if he has no hope of the heavenly food? 


17. “I have sinned,” he says, “against heaven, and before thee.” He confesses what is clearly a sin unto 
death, that you may not think that any one doing penance is rightly shut out from pardon. For he who has 
sinned against heaven has sinned either against the kingdom of heaven, or against his own soul, which is 
a sin unto death, and against God, to Whom alone is said: “Against Thee only have I sinned, and done evil 
before Thee.” 


18. So quickly does he gain forgiveness, that, as he is coming, and is still a great way off, his father meets 
him, gives him a kiss, which is the sign of sacred peace; orders the robe to be brought forth, which is the 
marriage garment, which if any one have not, he is shut out from the marriage feast; places the ring on 
his hand, which is the pledge of faith and the seal of the Holy Spirit; orders the shoes to be brought out, 
for he who is about to celebrate the Lord’s Passover, about to feast on the Lamb, ought to have his feet 
protected against all attacks of spiritual wild beasts and the bite of the serpent; bids the calf to be slain, 
for “Christ our Passover hath been sacrificed.” For as often as we receive the Blood of the Lord, we 
proclaim the death of the Lord. As, then, He was once slain for all, so whensoever forgiveness of sins is 
granted, we receive the Sacrament of His Body, that through His Blood there may be remission of sins. 


19. Therefore most evidently are we bidden by the teaching of the Lord to confer again the grace of the 
heavenly sacrament on those guilty even of the greatest sins, if they with open confession bear the 
penance due to their sin. 


CHAPTER IV 


St. Ambrose turns against the Novatians themselves another objection concerning blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit, showing that it consists in an erroneous belief, proving this by St. Peter’s words against 
Simon Magus, and other passages, exhorting the Novatians to return to the Church, affirming that such is 
our Lord’s mercy that even Judas would have found forgiveness had he repented. 


20. But we have heard that you are accustomed to bring forward as an objection that which is written: 
“Every sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men, but blasphemies against the Spirit shall not be 
forgiven unto men. And whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him, but 
whosoever shall speak against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in 
that which is to come.” By which quotation the whole of your assertion is destroyed and done away, for it 
is written: “Every sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men.” Why, then, do you not remit them? Why 
do you bind chains which you do not loose? Why do you tie knots which you do not unfasten? Forgive the 
others, and deal with those who you think are bound for ever by the authority of the Gospel for sinning 
against the Holy Spirit. 


21. But let us consider the case of those whom the Lord so binds, going back to the words before the 
passage quoted, that we may understand it more clearly: The Jews were saying: “This man doth not cast 
out devils, but by Beelzebub, prince of the devils.” Jesus replied: “Every kingdom divided against itself 
shall be destroyed, and every city or house divided against itself shall not stand; for if Satan casteth out 
Satan, he is divided against himself, how then shall his kingdom stand? But if I cast out devils by 
Beelzebub, by whom do your sons cast them out?” 


22. Now we see plainly here that the words are expressly used of those who were saying that the Lord 
Jesus cast out devils through Beelzebub, to whom the Lord gave that answer, because they were of the 
heritage of Satan, who compared the Saviour of all to Satan, and attributed the grace of Christ to the 
kingdom of the devil. And that we might know that He was speaking of this blasphemy, He added: “O 
generation of vipers, how can ye speak good, being yourselves evil?” He says, then, that those who thus 
speak attain not to forgiveness. 


23. Then, when Simon, depraved by long practice of magic, had thought he could gain by money the 
power of conferring the grace of Christ and the infusion of the Holy Spirit, Peter said: “Thou hast neither 
part nor lot in this faith, for thy heart is not right with God. Repent therefore of this thy wickedness, and 
pray the Lord, if perchance this thought of thy heart may be forgiven thee, for I see that thou art in the 
bond of iniquity and in the bitterness of gall.” We see that Peter by his apostolic authority condemns him 
who blasphemes against the Holy Spirit through magic vanity, and all the more because he had not the 
clear consciousness of faith. And yet he did not exclude him from the hope of forgiveness, for he called 
him to repentance. 


24. The Lord then replies to the blasphemy of the Pharisees, and refuses to them the grace of His power, 
which consists in the remission of sins, because they asserted that His heavenly power rested on the help 
of the devil. And He affirms that they act with satanic spirit who divide the Church of God, so that He 
includes the heretics and schismatics of all times, to whom He denies forgiveness, for every other sin is 
concerned with single persons, this is a sin against all. For they alone wish to destroy the grace of Christ 
who rend asunder the members of the Church for which the Lord Jesus suffered, and the Holy Spirit was 
given us. 


shrubs. Ptolemy remembered perfectly well the prattle of his boyhood, that apples grew in the sea, and 
fishes on the tree; after the same fashion, he assumed that nut-trees flourished in the skies. The Demiurge 
does his work in ignorance, and therefore perhaps he is unaware that trees ought to be planted only on 
the ground. His mother, of course, knew all about it: how is it, then, that she did not suggest the fact, 
since she was actually executing her own operation? But whilst building up so vast an edifice for her son 
by means of those works, which proclaim him at once to be father, god and, king before the conceits of the 
Valentinians, why she refused to let them be known to even him, is a question which I shall ask 
afterwards. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE VANITY AS WELL AS IGNORANCE OF THE DEMIURGE. ABSURD RESULTS FROM SO IMPERFECT A CONDITION 


Meanwhile you must believe that Sophia has the surnames of earth and of Mother—”Mother-Earth,” of 
course—and (what may excite your laughter still more heartily) even Holy Spirit. In this way they have 
conferred all honour on that female, I suppose even a beard, not to say other things. Besides, the 
Demiurge had so little mastery over things, on the score, you must know, of his inability to approach 
spiritual essences, (constituted as he was) of animal elements, that, imagining himself to be the only 
being, he uttered this soliloquy: “I am God, and beside me there is none else.” But for all that, he at least 
was aware that he had not himself existed before. He understood, therefore, that he had been created, 
and that there must be a creator of a creature of some sort or other. How happens it, then, that he seemed 
to himself to be the only being, notwithstanding his uncertainty, and although he had, at any rate, some 
suspicion of the existence of some creator? 


CHAPTER XXII 


ORIGIN OF THE DEVIL, IN THE CRIMINAL EXCESS OF THE SORROW OF ACHAMOTH. THE DEVIL, CALLED ALSO 
MUNDITENENS, ACTUALLY WISER THAN THE DEMIURGE, ALTHOUGH HIS WORK 


The odium felt amongst them against the devil is the more excusable, even because the peculiarly sordid 
character of his origin justifies it. For he is supposed by them to have had his origin in that criminal 
excess of her sorrow, from which they also derive the birth of the angels, and demons, and all the wicked 
spirits. Yet they affirm that the devil is the work of the Demiurge, and they call him Munditenens (Ruler of 
the World), and maintain that, as he is of a spiritual nature, he has a better knowledge of the things above 
than the Demiurge, an animal being. He deserves from them the pre-eminence which all heresies provide 
him with. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE RELATIVE POSITIONS OF THE PLEROMA. THE REGION OF ACHAMOTH, AND THE CREATION OF THE 
DEMIURGE. THE ADDITION OF FIRE TO THE VARIOUS ELEMENTS AND BODIES OF NATURE 


Their most eminent powers, moreover, they confine within the following limits, as in a citadel. In the most 
elevated of all summits presides the tricenary Pleroma, Horos marking off its boundary line. Beneath it, 
Achamoth occupies the intermediate space for her abode, treading down her son. For under her comes 
the Demiurge in his own Hebdomad, or rather the Devil, sojourning in this world in common with 
ourselves, formed, as has been said above, of the same elements and the same body, out of the most 
profitable calamities of Sophia; inasmuch as, (if it had not been for these,) our spirit would have had no 
space for inhaling and ejecting air—that delicate vest of all corporeal creatures, that revealer of all 
colours, that instrument of the seasons—if the sadness of Sophia had not filtered it, just as her fear did the 
animal existence, and her conversion the Demiurge himself. Into all these elements and bodies fire was 
fanned. Now, since they have not as yet explained to us the original sensation of this in Sophia, I will on 
my own responsibility conjecture that its spark was struck out of the delicate emotions of her (feverish 
grief). For you may be quite sure that, amidst all her vexations, she must have had a good deal of fever. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE FORMATION OF MAN BY THE DEMIURGE. HUMAN FLESH NOT MADE OF THE GROUND, BUT OF A 
NONDESCRIPT PHILOSOPHIC SUBSTANCE 


Such being their conceits respecting God, or, if you like, the gods, of what sort are their figments 
concerning man? For, after he had made the world, the Demiurge turns his hands to man, and chooses for 
him as his substance not any portion of “the dry land,” as they say, of which alone we have any knowledge 
(although it was, at that time, not yet dried by the waters becoming separated from the earthy residuum, 
and only afterwards became dry), but of the invisible substance of that matter, which philosophy indeed 
dreams of, from its fluid and fusible composition, the origin of which I am unable to imagine, because it 
exists nowhere. Now, since fluidity and fusibility are qualities of liquid matter, and since everything liquid 
flowed from Sophia’s tears, we must, as a necessary conclusion, believe that muddy earth is constituted of 
Sophia’s eye-rheums and viscid discharges, which are just as much the dregs of tears as mud is the 


25. Lastly, that we may know that He is speaking of those who destroy the unity of the Church, we find it 
written: “He that is not with Me is against Me, and he that gathered not with Me, scattereth.” And that we 
might know that He is speaking of these, He at once added: “Therefore I say unto you, every sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men, but blasphemies against the Spirit shall not be forgiven unto men.” 
When He says, “Therefore say I unto you,” is it not evident that He intended the words following to be laid 
to heart by us beyond the others? And He rightly added: “A good tree bringeth forth good fruits, but a bad 
tree bringeth forth bad fruits,” for an evil association cannot produce good fruits. The tree, then, is the 
association; the fruits of the good tree are the children of the Church. 


26. Return, then, to the Church, those of you who have wickedly separated yourselves. For He promises 
forgiveness to all who are converted, since it is written: “Whosoever shall call on the Name of the Lord 
shall be saved.” And lastly, the Jewish people who said of the Lord Jesus, “He hath a devil,” and “He 
casteth out devils through Beelzebub,” and who crucified the Lord Jesus, are, by the preaching of Peter, 
called to baptism, that they may put away the guilt of so great a wickedness. 


27. But what wonder is it if you should deny salvation to others, who reject your own, though they lose 
nothing who seek for penance from you? For I suppose that even Judas might through the exceeding 
mercy of God not have been shut out from forgiveness, if he had expressed his sorrow not before the Jews 
but before Christ. “I have sinned,” he said, “in that I have betrayed righteous blood.” Their answer was: 
“What is that to us, see thou to that.” What other reply do you give, when one guilty of a smaller sin 
confesses his deed to you? What do you answer but this: “What is that to us, see thou to that”? The halter 
followed on those words, but the punishment is all the more severe, the smaller the sin is. 


28. But if they be not converted, do you at least repent, who by many a slip have fallen from the lofty 
pinnacle of innocence and faith. We have a good Lord, Whose will it is to forgive all, Who called you by the 
prophet, and said: “I, even I, am He that blotteth out transgressions, and I will not remember, but do thou 
remember, and let us plead together.” 


CHAPTER V 


As to the words of St. Peter to Simon Magus, from which the Novatians infer that there was no 
forgiveness for the latter, it is pointed out that St. Peter, knowing his evil heart, might well use words of 
doubt, and then by some Old Testament instances it is pointed out that “perchance” does not exclude 
forgiveness. The apostles transmitted to us that penitence, the fruits of which are shown in the case of 
David. St. Ambrose then adduces the example of the Ephraimites, whose penitence must be followed in 
order to gain the divine mercy and the sacraments. 


29. The Novatians bring up a question from the words of the Apostle Peter. Because he said, “if 
perchance,” they think that he did not imply that forgiveness would be granted on repentance. But let 
them consider concerning whom the words were spoken: of Simon, who did not believe through faith, but 
was meditating trickery. So too the Lord to him who said, “Lord, I will follow Thee withersoever Thou 
goest,” replied, “Foxes have holes.” For He knew that the man’s sincerity was not wholly perfect. If, then, 
the Lord refused to him who was not baptized permission to follow Him, because He saw that he was not 
sincere, do you wonder that the Apostle did not absolve him who after baptism was guilty of deceit, and 
whom he declared to be still in the bond of iniquity? 


30. But let this be my answer to them. As to myself, I say that Peter did not doubt, and I do not think that 
so great a question can be burked by the questionable interpretation of a single word. For if they think 
that Peter doubted, did God doubt, Who said to the prophet Jeremiah: “Stand in the court of the Lord’s 
house, and thou shalt give an answer to all Judah, to those who come to worship in the Lord’s house, even 
all the words which I have appointed for thee to answer them. Keep not back a word, perchance they will 
hearken and be converted.” Let them say, then, that God also knew not what would happen. 


31. But ignorance is not implied in that word, but the common custom of holy Scripture is observed, in 
order to simplicity of utterance. Inasmuch as the Lord says also to Ezekiel: “Son of man, I will send thee 
unto the house of Israel, to those who have angered Me, both themselves and their fathers, unto this day, 


and thou shalt say unto them, Thus saith the Lord, if perchance they will hear and be afraid.” Did He not 
know that they could or could not be converted? So, then, that expression is not always a proof of doubt. 


32. Lastly, the wise men of this world, who stake all their reputation on expressions and words, do not 
everywhere use the Latin word forte, “perchance,” or its Greek equivalent tacha, as an expression of 
doubt. And so they say that their earliest poet used the words, 

...@tacha chere 

...esomai, 


which is, “I shall soon be a widow;” and the passage goes on: 


... tacha gar se katakneousin ‘Achaioi 


pantes ephormethentes. 
But he had no doubt that when all were Joining in the attack one might well be laid low by all. 


33. But let us use our own instances rather than foreign ones. You find in the Gospel that the Son Himself 
says of the Father (when He had sent His servants to His vineyard, and they had been slain), that the 
Father said, “I will send My well-beloved Son, perchance they will reverence Him.” And in another place 
the Son says of Himself: “Ye know neither Me nor My Father; for if ye knew Me, ye would perchance know 
My Father also.” 


34. If, then, Peter used those words which were used by God without any prejudice to His knowledge, why 
should we not assume that Peter also used them without prejudice to his belief? For he could not doubt 
concerning the gift of Christ, Who had given him the power of forgiving sins; especially since he was 
bound not to leave any place for the craftiness of heretics who desire to deprive men of hope, in order the 
more easily to insinuate into the despairing their opinion as to the reiteration of baptism. 


35. But the apostles, having this baptism according to the direction of Christ, taught repentance, 
promised forgiveness, and remitted guilt, as David taught when he said: “Blessed are they whose 
transgressions are forgiven, and whose sins are covered. Blessed is the man to whom the Lord hath not 
imputed sin.” He calls each blessed, both him whose sins are remitted by the font, and him whose sin is 
covered by good works. For he who repents ought not only to wash away his sin by his tears, but also to 
cover and hide his former transgressions by amended deeds, that sin may not be imputed to him. 


36. Let us, then, cover our falls by our subsequent acts; let us purify ourselves by tears, that the Lord our 
God may hear us when we lament, as He heard Ephraim when weeping, as it is written: “I have surely 
heard Ephraim weeping.” And He expressly repeats the very words of Ephraim: “Thou hast chastised me 
and I was chastised, like a calf I was not trained.” For a calf disports itself, and leaves its stall, and so 
Ephraim was untrained like a calf far away from the stall; because he had forsaken the stall of the Lord, 
followed Jeroboam, and worshipped the calves, which future event was prophetically indicated through 
Aaron, namely, that the people of the Jews would fall after this manner. And so repenting, Ephraim says: 
“Turn Thou me, and I shall be turned, for Thou art the Lord my God. Surely in the end of my captivity I 
repented, and after I learned I mourned over the days of confusion, and subjected myself to Thee because 
I received reproach and made Thee known.” 


37. We see how to repent, with what words and with what acts, that the days of sin are called “days of 
confusion;” for there is confusion when Christ is denied. 


38. Let us, then, submit ourselves to God, and not be subject to sin, and when we ponder the 
remembrance of our offences, let us blush as though at some disgrace, and not speak of them as a glory to 
us, as some boast of overcoming modesty, or putting down the feeling of justice. Let our conversion be 
such, that we who did not know God may now ourselves declare Him to others, that the Lord, moved by 
such a conversion on our part, may answer to us: “Ephraim is from youth a dear son, a pleasant child, for 
since My words are concerning him, I will verily remember him, therefore have I hastened to be over him; 
I will surely have mercy on him, saith the Lord.” 


39. And what mercy He promises us, the Lord also shows, when He says further on: “I have satiated every 
thirsty soul, and have satisfied every hungry soul. Therefore, I awaked and beheld, and My sleep was 
sweet unto Me.” We observe that the Lord promises His sacraments to those who sin. Let us, then, all be 
converted to the Lord. 


CHAPTER VI 


St. Ambrose teaches out of the prophet Isaiah what they must do who have fallen. Then referring to our 
Lord’s proverbial expression respecting piping and dancing, he condemns dances. Next by the example of 
Jeremiah he sets forth the necessary accompaniments of repentance. And lastly, in order to show the 
efficacy of this medicine of penance, he enumerates the names of many who have used it for themselves 
or for others. 


40. But if they be not converted, do you at least repent, who by many a slip have fallen from the lofty 
pinnacle of innocence and faith. We have a good Lord, Whose will it is to forgive all, Who called you by the 
prophet and said: “I, even I, am He that blotteth out thy transgressions, and I will not remember, but do 
thou remember that we may plead together.” “I,” He says, “will not remember, but do thou remember,” 
that is to say, “I do not recall those transgressions which I have forgiven thee, which are covered, as it 
were, with oblivion, but do thou remember them. I will not remember them because of My grace, do thou 
remember them in order to correction; remember, thou mayest know that the sin is forgiven, boast not as 
though innocent, that thou aggravate not the sin, but thou wilt be justified, confess thy sin.” For a 
shamefaced confession of sins looses the bands of transgression. 


41. You see what God requires of you, that you remember that grace which you have received, and boast 
not as though you had not received it. You see by how complete a promise of remission He draws you to 


confession. Take heed, lest by resisting the commandments of God you fall into the offence of the Jews, to 
whom the Lord Jesus said: “We piped to you and ye danced not; we wailed and ye wept not.” 


42. The words are ordinary words, but the mystery is not ordinary. And so one must be on one’s guard, 
lest, deceived by any common interpretation of this saying, one should suppose that the movements of 
wanton dances and the madness of the stage were commended; for these are full of evil in youthful age. 
But the dancing is commended which David practised before the ark of God. For everything is seemly 
which is done for religion, so that we need be ashamed of no service which tends to the worship and 
honouring of Christ. 


43. Dancing, then, which is an accompaniment of pleasures and luxury, is not spoken of, but spiritually 
such as that wherewith one raises the eager body, and suffers not the limbs to lie slothfully on the ground, 
nor to grow stiff in their accustomed tracks. Paul danced spiritually, when for us he stretched forward, 
and forgetting the things which were behind, and aiming at those which were before, he pressed on to the 
prize of Christ. And you, too, when you come to baptism, are warned to raise the hands, and to cause your 
feet wherewith you ascend to things eternal to be swifter. This dancing accompanies faith, and is the 
companion of grace. 


44. This, then, is the mystery. “We piped to you,” singing in truth the song of the New Testament, “and ye 
danced not.” That is, did not raise your souls to the spiritual grace. “We wailed, and ye wept not.” That is, 
ye did not repent. And therefore was the Jewish people forsaken, because it did not repent, and rejected 
grace. Repentance came by John, grace by Christ. He, as the Lord, gives the one; the other is proclaimed, 
as it were, by the servant. The Church, then, keeps both that it may both attain to grace and not cast away 
repentance, for grace is the gift of One Who confers it; repentance is the remedy of the sinner. 


45. Jeremiah knew that penitence was a great remedy, which he in his Lamentations took up for 
Jerusalem, and brings forward Jerusalem itself as repenting, when he says: “She wept sore in the night, 
and her tears are on her cheeks, nor is there one to comfort her of all who love her. The ways of Sion do 
mourn.” And he says further: “For these things I weep, my eyes have grown dim with weeping, because he 
who used to comfort me is gone far from me.” We notice that he thought this the bitterest addition to his 
woes, that he who used to comfort the mourner was gone far from him. How, then, can you take away the 
very comfort by refusing to repentance the hope of forgiveness? 


46. But let those who repent learn how they ought to carry it out, with what zeal, with what affection, with 
what intention of mind, with what shaking of the inmost bowels, with what conversion of heart: “Behold,” 
he says, “O Lord, that I am in distress, my bowels are troubled by my weeping, my heart is turned within 
me.” 


47. Here you recognize the intention of the soul, the faithfulness of the mind, the disposition of the body: 
“The elders of the daughters of Sion sat,” he says, “upon the ground, they put dust upon their heads, they 
girded themselves with haircloth, the princes hung their heads to the ground, the virgins of Jerusalem 
fainted with weeping, my eyes grew dim, my bowels were troubled, my glory was poured on the earth.” 


48. So, too, did the people of Nineveh mourn, and escaped the destruction of their city. Such is the 
remedial power of repentance, that God seems because of it to change His intention. To escape is, then, in 
your own power; the Lord wills to be entreated, He wills that men should hope in Him, He wills that 
supplication should be made to Him. Thou art a man, and willest to be asked to forgive, and dost thou 
think that God will pardon thee without asking Him? 


49. The Lord Himself wept over Jerusalem, that, inasmuch as it would not weep itself, it might obtain 
forgiveness through the tears of the Lord. He wills that we should weep in order that we may escape, as 
you find it in the Gospel: “Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for Me, but weep for yourselves.” 


50. David wept, and obtained of the divine mercy the removal of the death of the people who were 
perishing, when of the three things proposed for his choice he selected that in which he might have the 
most experience of the divine mercy. Why do you blush to weep for your sins, when God commanded even 
the prophets to weep for the people? 


51. And, lastly, Ezekiel was bidden to weep for Jerusalem, and he took the book, at the beginning of which 
was written: “Lamentation, and melody, and woe,” two things sad and one pleasant, for he shall be saved 
in the future who has wept most in this age. “For the heart of the wise is in the house of mourning, and 
the heart of fools in the house of feasting.” And the Lord Himself said: “Blessed are ye that weep now, for 
ye shall laugh.” 


CHAPTER VII 


An exhortation to mourning and confession of sins for Christ is moved by these and the tears of the 
Church. Illustration from the story of Lazarus. After showing that the Novatians are the successors of 
those who planned to kill Lazarus, St. Ambrose argues that the full forgiveness of every sin is signified by 
the odour of the ointment poured by Mary on the feet of Christ; and further, that the Novatian heretics 


find their likeness in Judas, who grudged and envied when others rejoiced. 


52. Let us, then, mourn for a time, that we may rejoice for eternity. Let us fear the Lord, let us anticipate 
Him with the confession of our sins, let us correct our backslidings and amend our faults, lest of us too it 
be said: “Woe is me, my soul, for the godly man is perished from the earth, and there is none amongst 
men to correct them.” 


53. Why do you fear to confess your sins to our good Lord? “Set them forth,” He says, “that thou mayest 
be justified.” The rewards of justification are set before him who is still guilty of sin, for he is justified who 
voluntarily confesses his own sin; and lastly, “the just man is his own accuser in the beginning of his 
speaking.” The Lord knows all things, but He waits for your words, not that He may punish, but that He 
may pardon. It is not His will that the devil should triumph over you and accuse you when you conceal 
your sins. Be beforehand with your accuser: if you accuse yourself, you will fear no accuser; if you report 
yourself, though you were dead you shall live. 


54. Christ will come to your grave, and if He finds there weeping for you Martha the woman of good 
service, and Mary who carefully heard the Word of God, like holy Church which has chosen the best part, 
He will be moved with compassion, when at your death He shall see the tears of many and will say: 
“Where have ye laid him?” that is to say, in what condition of guilt is he? in which rank of penitents? I 
would see him for whom ye weep, that he himself may move Me with his tears. I will see if he is already 
dead to that sin for which forgiveness is entreated. 


55. The people will say to Him, “Come and see.” What is the meaning of “Come”? It means, Let 
forgiveness of sins come, let the life of the departed come, the resurrection of the dead, let Thy kingdom 
come to this sinner also. 


56. He will come and will command that the stone be taken away which his fall has laid on the shoulders 
of the sinner. He could have removed the stone by a word of command, for even inanimate nature is wont 
to obey the bidding of Christ. He could by the silent power of His working have removed the stone of the 
sepulchre, at Whose Passion the stones being suddenly removed many sepulchres of the dead were 
opened, but He bade men remove the stone, in very truth indeed, that the unbelieving might believe what 
they saw, and see the dead rising again, but in a type that He might give us the power of lightening the 
burden of sins, the heavy pressure as it were upon the guilty. Ours it is to remove the burdens, His to 
raise again, His to bring forth from the tombs those set free from their bands. 


57. So the Lord Jesus, seeing the heavy burden of the sinner, weeps, for the Church alone He suffers not 
to weep. He has compassion with His beloved, and says to him that is dead, “Come forth,” that is, Thou 
who liest in darkness of conscience, and in the squalor of thy sins, as in the prison-house of the guilty, 
come forth, declare thy sins that thou mayest be justified. “For with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation.” 


58. If you have confessed at the call of Christ the bars will be broken, and every chain loosed, even the 
stench of the bodily corruption be grievous. For he had been dead four days and his flesh stank in the 
tomb; but He Whose flesh saw no corruption was three days in the sepulchre, for He knew no evils of the 
flesh, which consists of the substances of the four elements. However great, then, the stench of the dead 
body may be, it is all done away so soon as the sacred ointment has shed its odour; and the dead rises 
again, and the command is given to loose his hands who till now was in sin; the covering is taken from his 
face which veiled the truth of the grace which he had received. But since he has received forgiveness, the 
command is given to uncover his face, to lay bare his features. For he whose sin is forgiven has nothing 
whereof to be ashamed. 


59. But in the presence of such grace given by the Lord, of such a miracle of divine bounty, when all ought 
to have rejoiced, the wicked were stirred up and gathered a council against Christ, and wished moreover 
to kill Lazarus also. Do you not recognize that you are the successors of those whose hardness you 
inherit? For you too are angry and gather a council against the Church, because you see the dead come to 
life again in the Church, and to be raised again by receiving forgiveness of their sins. And thus, so far as 
in you, you desire to slay again through envy those who are raised to life. 


60. But Jesus does not revoke His benefits, nay, rather He amplifies them by additions of His liberality, He 
anxiously revisits him who was raised again, and rejoicing in the gift of the restored life, He comes to the 
feast which His Church has prepared for Him, at which he who had been dead is found as one amongst 
those sitting down with Christ. 


61. Then all wonder who look upon him with the pure gaze of the mind, who are free from envy, for such 
children the Church has. They wonder, as I said, how he who yesterday and the day before lay in the tomb 
is one of those sitting with the Lord Jesus. 


62. Mary herself pours ointment on the feet of the Lord Jesus. Perchance for this reason on His feet, 
because one of the lowliest has been snatched from death, for we are all the body of Christ, but others 
perchance are the more honourable members. The Apostle was the mouth of Christ, for he said, “Ye seek 


a proof of Christ that speaketh in me.” The prophets through whom He spake of things to come were His 
mouth, would that I might be found worthy to be His foot, and may Mary pour on me her precious 
ointment, and anoint me and wipe away my sin. 


63. What, then, we read concerning Lazarus we ought to believe of every sinner who is converted, who, 
though he may have been stinking, nevertheless is cleansed by the precious ointment of faith. For faith 
has such grace that there where the dead stank the day before, now the whole house is filled with good 
odour. 


64. The house of Corinth stank, when it was written concerning it: “It is reported that there is fornication 
among you, and such fornication as is not even among the Gentiles.” There was a stench, for a little 
leaven had corrupted the whole lump. A good odour began when it was said: “If ye forgive anything to any 
one I forgive also. For what I also have forgiven, for your sakes have I done it in the person of Christ.” And 
so, the sinner being set free, there was great joy in that place, and the whole house was filled with the 
odour of the sweetness of grace. Wherefore the Apostle, knowing well that he had shed upon all the 
ointment of apostolic forgiveness, says: “We are a sweet savour of Christ unto God in them that are 
saved.” 


65. At the pouring forth, then, of this ointment all rejoice; Judas alone speaks against it. So, too, now he 
who is a sinner speaks against it, he who is a traitor blames it, but he is himself blamed by Christ, as he 
knows not the remedy of the Lord’s death, and understands not the mystery of that so great burial. For 
the Lord both suffered and died that He might redeem us from death. This is manifest from the most 
excellent value from His death, which is sufficient for the absolution of the sinner, and his restoration to 
fresh grace; so that all may come and wonder at his sitting at table with Christ, and may praise God, 
saying: “Let us eat and feast, for he was dead and is alive again, had perished and is found.” But any one 
devoid of faith objects: “Why does He eat with publicans and sinners?” This is his answer: “They that are 
whole have no need of the physician, but they that are sick.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


In urging repentance St. Ambrose turns to his own case, expressing the wish that he could wash our 
Lord’s feet like the woman in the Gospel, which is a great pattern of penitence, though such as cannot 
attain to it find acceptance. He prays for himself, especially that he may sorrow with sinners, who are 
better than himself. Those for whom Christ died are not to be contemned. 


66. Show, then, your wound to the Physician that He may heal it. Though you show it not, He knows it, but 
waits to hear your voice. Do away your scars by tears. Thus did that woman in the Gospel, and wiped out 
the stench of her sin; thus did she wash away her fault, when washing the feet of Jesus with her tears. 


67. Would that Thou, Lord Jesus, mightest reserve for me the washing off from Thy feet of the stains 
contracted since Thou walkest in me! O that Thou mightest offer to me to cleanse the pollution which I by 
my deeds have caused on Thy steps! But whence can I obtain living water, wherewith I may wash Thy 
feet? If I have no water I have tears, and whilst with them I wash Thy feet I trust to cleanse myself. 
Whence is it that Thou shouldst say to me: “His sins which are many are forgiven, because he loved 
much”? I confess that I owe more, and that more has been forgiven me who have been called to the 
priesthood from the tumult and strife of the law courts and the dread of public administration; and 
therefore I fear that I may be found ungrateful, if I, to whom more has been forgiven, love less. 


68. But all are not able to equal that woman, who was deservedly preferred even to Simon, who was 
giving the feast to the Lord; who gave a lesson to all who desire to gain forgiveness, by kissing the feet of 
Christ, washing them with her tears, wiping them with her hair, and anointing them with ointment. 


69. In a kiss is the sign of love, and therefore the Lord Jesus says: “Let her kiss Me with the kisses of her 
mouth.” What is the meaning of the hair, but that you may learn that, having laid aside all the pomp of 
worldly trappings, you must implore pardon, throw yourself on the earth with tears, and prostrate on the 
ground move pity. In the ointment, too, is set forth the savour of a good conversation. David was a king, 
yet he said: “Every night will I wash my bed, I will water my couch with tears.” And therefore he obtained 
such a favour, as that of his house the Virgin should be chosen, who by her child-bearing should bring 
forth Christ for us. Therefore is this woman also praised in the Gospel. 


70. Nevertheless if we are unable to equal her, the Lord Jesus knows also how to aid the weak, when there 
is no one who can prepare the feast, or bring the ointment, or carry with her a spring of living water. He 
comes Himself to the sepulchre. 


71. Would that Thou wouldst vouchsafe to come to this sepulchre of mine, O Lord Jesus, that Thou wouldst 
wash me with Thy tears, since in my hardened eyes I possess not such tears as to be able to wash away 
my offence. If Thou shalt weep for me I shall be saved; if I am worthy of Thy tears I shall cleanse the 
stench of all my offences; if I am worthy that Thou weep but a little, Thou wilt call me out of the tomb of 
this body and will say: “Come forth,” that my meditations may not be kept pent up in the narrow limits of 
this body, but may go forth to Christ, and move in the light, that I may think no more on works of darkness 


but on works of light. For he who thinks on sins endeavours to shut himself up within his own 
consciousness. 


72. Call forth, then, Thy servant. Although bound with the chain of my sins I have my feet fastened and my 
hands tied; being now buried in dead thoughts and works, yet at Thy call I shall go forth free, and shall be 
found one of those sitting at Thy feast, and Thy house shall be filled with precious ointment. If Thou hast 
vouchsafed to redeem any one, Thou wilt preserve him. For it shall be said, “See, he was not brought up in 
the bosom of the Church, nor trained from childhood, but hurried from the judgment-seat, brought away 
from the vanities of this world, growing accustomed to the singing of the choir instead of the shout of the 
crier, but he continues in the priesthood not by his own strength, but by the grace of Christ, and sits 
among the guests at the heavenly table. 


73. Preserve, O Lord, Thy work, guard the gift which Thou hast given even to him who shrank from it. For 
I knew that I was not worthy to be called a bishop, because I had devoted myself to this world, but by Thy 
grace I am what I am. And I am indeed the least of all bishops, and the lowest in merit; yet since I too 
have undertaken some labour for Thy holy Church, watch over this fruit, and let not him whom when lost 
Thou didst call to the priesthood, to be lost when a priest. And first grant that I may know how with 
inmost affection to mourn with those who sin; for this is a very great virtue, since it is written: “And thou 
shalt not rejoice over the children of Judah in the day of their destruction, and speak not proudly in the 
day of their trouble.” Grant that so often as the sin of any one who has fallen is made known to me I may 
suffer with him, and not chide him proudly, but mourn and weep, so that weeping over another I may 
mourn for myself, saying, “Tamar hath been more righteous than I.” 


74. Perchance a maiden may have fallen, deceived and hurried away by those occasions which are the 
sources of sins. Well, we who are older sin, too. In us, too, the law of this flesh wars against the law of our 
mind, and makes us captives of sin, so that we do what we would not. Her youth is an excuse for her, I 
now have none, for she ought to learn, we ought to teach. So that “Tamar hath been more righteous than 
I.” 


75. We inveigh against some one’s covetousness, let us call to mind whether we ourselves have never 
done anything covetously; and if we have, since covetousness is the root of all evils, and is working in our 
bodies like a serpent secretly under the earth, let each of us say: “Tamar hath been more righteous than 
1? 


76. If we have been seriously moved against any one, a layman may act hastily for a smaller matter than a 
bishop. Let us ponder that with ourselves and say, He who is reproved for quick temper is more righteous 
than I. For if we thus speak, we guard ourselves against this, that the Lord Jesus or one of His disciples 
should say to us: “Thou beholdest the mote in thy brother’s eye, but beholdest not the beam which is in 
thine own eye. Thou hypocrite, cast out first the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see to 
cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 


77. Let us, then, not be ashamed to say that our fault is more serious than that of him whom we think we 
must reprove, for this is what Judah did who reprimanded Tamar, and remembering his own fault said: 
“Tamar is more righteous than I.” In which saying there is a deep mystery and a moral precept; and 
therefore is his offence not reckoned to him, because he accused himself before he was accused by others. 


78. Let us, then, not rejoice over the sin of any one, but rather let us mourn, for it is written: “Rejoice not 
against me, O my enemy, because I have fallen, for I shall arise; for if I sit in darkness the Lord shall be a 
light unto me, I will bear the indignation of the Lord, because I have sinned against Him, until He 
maintain my cause, and execute judgment for me, and bring me forth to the light, and I shall behold His 
righteousness. Mine enemy, too, shall see it and shall be covered with confusion, which said unto me, 
Where is the Lord thy God? Mine eyes shall behold her, and she shall be for treading down as the mire in 
the streets.” And this not unreservedly, for he who rejoices at the fall of another rejoices at the victory of 
the devil. Let us, then, rather mourn when we hear that one has perished for whom Christ died, Who 
despises not even the straw in time of harvest. 


79. O that He may not cast away this straw at His harvest, the empty stalks of my produce; but may He 
gather it in, as is said by some one: “Woe is me, for Iam become as one that gathereth straw in harvest, 
and grape gleanings in the vintage,” that He may eat of the firstfruits at least of His grace in me, though 
He approve not the later fruit. 


CHAPTER IX 


In what way faith is necessary for repentance. Means for paying our debts, in which work, prayer, tears, 
and fasting are of more value than money. Some instances are adduced, and St. Ambrose declares that 
generosity is profitable, but only when joined with faith; it is, moreover, liable to certain defects. He goes 
on to speak of some defects in repentance, such as too great haste in seeking reconciliation, considering 
abstinence from sacraments all that is needed, of committing sin in hope of repenting later. 


80. So, then, it is fitting for us to believe both that sinners must repent and that forgiveness is to be given 


on repentance, yet still as hoping for forgiveness as granted upon faith, not as a debt, for it is one thing to 
earn, and another presumptuously to claim a right. Faith asks for forgiveness, as it were, by covenant, but 
presumption is more akin to demand than to request. Pay first that which you owe, that you may be ina 
position to ask for what you have hoped. Come with the disposition of an honest debtor, that you may not 
contract a fresh liability, but may pay that which is due of the existing debt with the possessions of your 
faith. 


81. He who owes a debt to God has more help towards payment than he who is indebted to man. Man 
requires money for money, and this is not always at the debtor’s command. God demands the affection of 
the heart, which is in our own power. No one who owes a debt to God is poor, except one who has made 
himself poor. And even if he have nothing to sell, yet has he wherewith to pay. Prayer, fasting, and tears 
are the resources of an honest debtor, and much more abundant than if one from the price of his estate 
offered money without faith. 


82. Ananias was poor, when after selling his land he brought the money to the apostles, and was not able 
with it to pay his debt, but involved himself the more. That widow was rich who cast her two small pieces 
into the treasury, of whom Christ said: “This poor widow hath cast in more than they all.” For God 
requires not money but faith. 


83. And I do not deny that sins may be diminished by liberal gifts to the poor, but only if faith commend 
what is spent. For what would the giving of one’s whole property benefit without charity? 


84. There are some who aim at the credit of generosity for pride alone, because they wish thereby to gain 
the good opinion of the multitude for leaving nothing to themselves; but whilst they are seeking rewards 
in this life, they are laying up none for the life to come, and having received their reward here they cannot 
hope for it there. 


85. Some again, having, through impulsive excitement and not after long consideration, given their 
possessions to the Church, think that they can claim them back. These gain neither the first nor the 
second reward, for the gift was made thoughtlessly, its recall sacrilegiously. 


86. Some repent of having distributed their property to the poor. But they who are doing penance must 
not repent of this, lest they repent of their own repentance. For many seek for penance through fear of 
future punishment, being conscious of their sins, and having received their penance are held back by fear 
of the public entreaties. These persons seem to have sought for repentance for their evil deeds, but to 
exercise it for their good ones. 


87. Some seek penance because they wish to be at once restored to communion. These wish not so much 
to loose themselves as to bind the priest, for they do not put off the guilt from their own conscience, but 
lay it on that of the priest, to whom the command is given: “Give not that which is holy to the dogs, 
neither cast your pearls before the swine;” that is to say, that partaking of the holy Communion is not to 
be allowed to those polluted with impurity. 


88. And so one may see those walking in other attire, who ought to be weeping and groaning because they 
had defiled the robe of sanctification and grace; and women loading their ears with pearls, and weighing 
down their necks, who had better have bent to Christ than to gold, and who ought to be weeping for 
themselves, because they have lost the pearl from heaven. 


89. There are, again, some who think that it is penitence to abstain from the heavenly sacraments. These 
are too cruel judges of themselves, who prescribe a penalty for themselves but refuse the remedy, who 
ought to be mourning over their self-imposed penalty, because it deprives them of heavenly grace. 


90. Others think that licence is granted them to sin, because the hope of penitence is before them, 
whereas penitence is the remedy, not an incentive to sin. For the salve is necessary for the wound, not the 
wound for the salve, since a salve is sought because of the wound, the wound is not wished for on account 
of the salve. The hope which is put off to a future season is but feeble, for every season is uncertain, and 
hope does not outlive all time. 


CHAPTER X 


In order to do away with the feeling of shame which holds back the guilty from public penance, St. 
Ambrose points out the advantage of prayers offered by the whole Church, and sets forth the example of 
saints who have sorrowed. Then, after reproving those who imagine that penance may be often repeated, 
he points out the difficulty of repentance, and how it is to be carried out. 


91. Can any one endure that you should blush to entreat God, when you do not blush to entreat a man? 
That you should be ashamed to entreat Him Who knows you fully, when you are not ashamed to confess 
your sins to a man who knows you not? Do you shrink from witnesses and sympathizers in your prayers, 
when, if you have to satisfy a man, you must visit many and entreat them to be kind enough to intervene; 
when you throw yourself at a man’s knees, kiss his feet, bring your children, still unconscious of guilt, to 


entreat also for their father’s pardon? And you disdain to do this in the Church in order to entreat God, in 
order to gain for yourself the support of the holy congregation; where there is no cause for shame, except 
indeed not to confess, since we are all sinners, amongst whom he is the most praiseworthy who is the 
most humble; he is the most just who feels himself the lowest. 


92. Let the Church, our Mother, weep for you, and wash away your guilt with her tears; let Christ see you 
mourning and say, “Blessed are ye that are sad, for ye shall rejoice.” It pleases Him that many should 
entreat for one. In the Gospel, too, moved by the widow’s tears, because many were weeping for her, He 
raised her son. He heard Peter more quickly when He raised Dorcas, because the poor were mourning 
over the death of the woman. He also forthwith forgave Peter, for he wept most bitterly. And if you weep 
bitterly Christ will look upon you and your guilt shall leave you. For the application of pain does away with 
the enjoyment of the wickedness and the delight of the sin. And so while mourning over our past sins we 
shut the door against fresh ones, and from the condemnation of our guilt there arises as it were a training 
in innocence. 


93. Let, then, nothing call you away from penitence, for this you have in common with the saints, and 
would that such sorrowing for sin as that of the saints were copied by you. David, as it were, “ate ashes 
for bread, and mingled his drink with weeping,” and therefore now rejoices the more because he wept the 
more: “Mine eyes ran down,” he said, “with rivers of water.” 


94. John wept sore, and, as he tells us, the mysteries of Christ were revealed to him. But that woman who, 
when she was in sin and ought to have wept, nevertheless rejoiced, and covered herself with a robe of 
purple and scarlet, and adorned herself with much gold and precious stones, now mourns the misery of 
eternal weeping. 


95. Deservedly are they blamed who think that they often do penance, for they are wanton against Christ. 
For if they went through their penance in truth, they would not think that it could be repeated again; for 
as there is but one baptism, so there is but one course of penance, so far as the outward practice goes, for 
we must repent of our daily faults, but this latter has to do with lighter faults, the former with such as are 
graver. 


96. But I have more easily found such as had preserved their innocence than such as had fittingly 
repented. Does any one think that that is penitence where there still exists the striving after earthly 
honours, where wine flows, and even conjugal connection takes place? The world must be renounced; less 
sleep must be indulged in than nature demands; it must be broken by groans, interrupted by sighs, put 
aside by prayers; the mode of life must be such that we die to the usual habits of life. Let the man deny 
himself and be wholly changed, as in the fable they relate of a certain youth, who left his home because of 
his love for a harlot, and, having subdued his love, returned; then one day meeting his old favourite and 
not speaking to her, she, being surprised and supposing that he had not recognized her, said, when they 
met again, “It is I.” “But,” was his answer, “I am not the former I.” 


97. Well then did the Lord say: “If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
and follow Me.” For they who are dead and buried in Christ ought not again to make their conclusions as 
though living in the world. “Touch not,” it is said, “nor attend to those things which tend to corruption by 
their very use, for the very customs of this life corrupt integrity.” 


CHAPTER XI 


The possibility of repentance is a reason why baptism should not be deferred to old age, a practice which 
is against the will of God in holy Scripture. But it is of no use to practise penance whilst still serving lusts. 
These must be first subdued. 


98. Good, then, is penitence, and if there were no place for it, every one would defer the grace of 
cleansing by baptism to old age. And a sufficient reason is that it is better, to have a robe to mend, than 
none to put on; but as that which has been repaired once is restored, so that which is frequently mended 
is destroyed. 


99. And the Lord has given a sufficient warning to those who put off repentance, when He says: “Repent 
ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” We know not at what hour the thief will come, we know not 
whether our soul may be required of us this next night. God cast Adam out of Paradise immediately after 
his fault; there was no delay. At once the fallen were severed from all their enjoyments that they might do 
penance; at once God clothed them with garments of skins, not of silk. 


100. And what reason is there for putting off? Is it that you may sin yet more? Then because God is good 
you are evil, and “despise the riches of His goodness and long-suffering.” But the goodness of the Lord 
ought rather to draw you to repentance. Wherefore holy David says to all: “Come, let us worship and fall 
down before Him, and mourn before our Lord Who made us.” But for a sinner who has died without 
repentance, because nothing remains but to mourn grievously and to weep, you find him groaning and 
saying: “O my son Absalom! my son Absalom!” For him who is wholly dead mourning is without 
alleviation. 


101. But of those who as exiles and banished from their ancestral homes, which the holy law of Moses had 
assigned them, will be entangled in the errors of the world, you hear him saying: “By the waters of 
Babylon we sat down and wept, when we remembered Zion.” He sets forth the wailings of those who have 
fallen, and shows that they who are living in this condition of passing time and changing circumstances 
ought to repent, after the example of those who, as a reward for sin, had been led into miserable captivity. 


102. But nothing causes such exceeding grief as when any one, lying under the captivity of sin, calls to 
mind whence he has fallen, because he turned aside to carnal and earthly things, instead of directing his 
mind in the beautiful ways of the knowledge of God. 


103. So you find Adam concealing himself, when he knew that God was present, and wishing to be hidden 
when called by God with that voice which wounded the soul of him who was hiding: “Adam, where art 
thou?” That is to say, Wherefore hidest thou thyself? Why art thou concealed? Why dost thou avoid Him, 
Whom thou once didst long to see? A guilty conscience is so burdensome that it punishes itself without a 
judge, and wishes for covering, and yet is bare before God. 


104. And so no one in a state of sin ought to claim a right to or the use of the sacraments, for it is written: 
“Thou hast sinned, be still.” As David says in the Psalm lately quoted: “We hanged our harps upon the 
willows in the midst thereof;” and again: “How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” For if the 
flesh wars against the mind, and is not subject to the guidance of the Spirit, that is a strange land which is 
not subdued by the toil of the cultivator, and so cannot produce the fruits of charity, patience, and peace. 
It is better, then, to be still when you cannot practise the works of repentance, lest in the very acts of 
repentance there be that which afterward will need further repentance. For if it be once entered upon and 
not rightly carried out, it obtains not the result of a first repentance and takes away the use of a later one. 


105. When, then, the flesh resists, the soul must be intent upon God, and if results do not follow, let not 
faith fail. And if the enticements of the flesh come upon us, or the powers of the enemy attack us, let the 
soul keep in submission to God. For we are then specially oppressed when the flesh yields. And some 
there are who trouble heavily the wretched soul, seeking to deprive it of all protection. To which case the 
words apply: “Rase it, rase it, even to the foundations.” 


106. And David, pitying her, says: “O wretched daughter of Babylon.” Wretched indeed, as being the 
daughter of Babylon, when she ceased to be the daughter of Jerusalem. And yet he calls for a healer for 
her, and says: “Blessed is he who shall take thy little ones and dash them against the rock.” That is to say, 
shall dash all corrupt and filthy thoughts against Christ, Who by His fear and His rebuke will break down 
all motions against reason, so as, if any one is seized by an adulterous love, to extinguish the fire, that he 
may by his zeal put away the love of a harlot, and deny himself that he may gain Christ. 


107. We have then learned that we must do penance, and this at a time when the heat of luxury and sin is 
giving way; and that we, when under the dominion of sin, must show ourselves Godfearing by refraining, 
rather than allowing ourselves in evil practices. For if it is said to Moses when he was desiring to draw 
nearer: “Put off thy shoes from off thy feet,” how much more must we free the feet of our soul from the 
bonds of the body, and clear our steps from all connection with this world. 


Note on the Penitential Discipline of the Early Church. 


It was always believed in the Church that the power of binding and loosing had been entrusted by our 
Lord to His apostles, and by them handed on to their successors in the ministry. The earlier practice 
would seem to have been short and simple: exclusion from Communion, some outward discipline, not 
always continued for a long period, and reconciliation on true repentance, these matters being decided by 
the bishop at his discretion. Gradually the practice became more systematized, various periods of 
discipline were prescribed for various sins, and the time for this discipline was lengthened. 


There were three parts in the discipline of Penitence as a whole: 

1. Confession, exomologesis, a term used frequently of the whole course. 

2. Penance, properly so called, i.e. the mortifications, fasting, etc., prescribed. 
3. Reconciliation, performed solemnly by the bishop, often at Easter. 


The confession was probably in private to the bishop, who determined whether any public confession 
should be made or not. But as only great sins—at first, idolatry, adultery, and murder (peccata mortalia)— 
were punished by outward penance, it was clear that the sin must have been very grievous. 


The Montanists taught that the Church had not power to forgive great sins, and this led to clearing the 
doctrine, and from the middle of the third century, even those who had lapsed into idolatry were admitted 
to penance. 


Hermas already says: tois doulois toutheou metanoia esti mia, Mand. iv. 1. And this rule seems to have 
been maintained as regards the formal penance and reconciliation, not as implying doubt of possible 


forgiveness, but as a matter of discipline, and this rule deprived those who fell a second time from 
communion at least till their deathbed. 


For this public penance the Greek words are metanoia and exomologesis; the Latin, penitentia and 
frequently exomologesis. As the word penitentia includes not merely sorrow for sin and change of heart, 
but also penance, or the penalty inflicted by authority, and is used in such phrases as penitentiam agere or 
facere, it has been necessary in the translation of the De Penitentia to vary the English terms, and to use 
sometimes repentance, sometimes penance. 


For further information on this subject, the reader is referred specially to the Articles, Buss-Disciplin, in 
the Freiburg Kirchen-Lexikon, by Wetzer and Welte; and to those on Exomologesis, Penitence, and 
Reconciliation, in the Dict. of Christian Antiquities, where other authorities and references will be found. 


sediment of waters. Thus does the Demiurge mould man as a potter does his clay, and animates him with 
his own breath. Made after his image and likeness, he will therefore be both material and animal. A 
fourfold being! For in respect of his “image,” he must be deemed clayey, that is to say, material, although 
the Demiurge is not composed of matter; but as to his “likeness,” he is animal, for such, too, is the 
Demiurge. You have two (of his constituent elements). Moreover, a coating of flesh was, as they allege, 
afterwards placed over the clayey substratum, and it is this tunic of skin which is susceptible of sensation. 


CHAPTER XXV 


AN EXTRAVAGANT WAY OF ACCOUNTING FOR THE COMMUNICATION OF THE SPIRITUAL NATURE TO MAN. IT WAS 
FURTIVELY MANAGED BY ACHAMOTH, THROUGH THE UNCONSCIOUS AGENCY OF HER SON 


In Achamoth, moreover, there was inherent a certain property of a spiritual germ, of her mother Sophia’s 
substance; and Achamoth herself had carefully severed off (the same quality), and implanted it in her son 
the Demiurge, although he was actually unconscious of it. It is for you to imagine the industry of this 
clandestine arrangement. For to this end had she deposited and concealed (this germ), that, whenever the 
Demiurge came to impart life to Adam by his inbreathing, he might at the same time draw off from the 
vital principle the spiritual seed, and, as by a pipe, inject it into the clayey nature; in order that, being 
then fecundated in the material body as in a womb, and having fully grown there, it might be found fit for 
one day receiving the perfect Word. When, therefore, the Demiurge commits to Adam the transmission of 
his own vital principle, the spiritual man lay hid, although inserted by his breath, and at the same time 
introduced into the body, because the Demiurge knew no more about his mother’s seed than about 
herself. To this seed they give the name of Ecclesia (the Church), the mirror of the church above, and the 
perfection of man; tracing this perfection from Achamoth, just as they do the animal nature from the 
Demiurge, the clayey material of the body (they derive) from the primordial substance, the flesh from 
Matter. So that you have a new Geryon here, only a fourfold (rather than a threefold) monster. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE THREE SEVERAL NATURES—THE MATERIAL, THE ANIMAL, AND THE SPIRITUAL, AND THEIR SEVERAL 
DESTINATIONS. THE STRANGE VALENTINIAN OPINION ABOUT THE STRUCTURE OF SOTER’S NATURE 


In like manner they assign to each of them a separate end. To the material, that is to say the carnal 
(nature), which they also call “the left-handed,” they assign undoubted destruction; to the animal (nature), 
which they also call “the right-handed,” a doubtful issue, inasmuch as it oscillates between the material 
and the spiritual, and is sure to fall at last on the side to which it has mainly gravitated. As regards the 
spiritual, however, (they say) that it enters into the formation of the animal, in order that it may be 
educated in company with it and be disciplined by repeated intercourse with it. For the animal (nature) 
was in want of training even by the senses: for this purpose, accordingly, was the whole structure of the 
world provided; for this purpose also did Soter (the Saviour) present Himself in the world—even for the 
salvation of the animal (nature). By yet another arrangement they will have it that He, in some prodigious 
way, clothed Himself with the primary portions of those substances, the whole of which He was going to 
restore to salvation; in such wise that He assumed the spiritual nature from Achamoth, whilst He derived 
the animal (being), Christ, afterwards from the Demiurge; His corporal substance, however, which was 
constructed of an animal nature (only with wonderful and indescribable skill), He wore for a 
dispensational purpose, in order that He might, in spite of His own unwillingness, be capable of meeting 
persons, and of being seen and touched by them, and even of dying. But there was nothing material 
assumed by Him, inasmuch as that was incapable of salvation. As if He could possibly have been more 
required by any others than by those who were in want of salvation! And all this, in order that by severing 
the condition of our flesh from Christ they may also deprive it of the hope of salvation! 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE CHRIST OF THE DEMIURGE, SENT INTO THE WORLD BY THE VIRGIN. NOT OF HER. HE FOUND IN HER, NOTA 
MOTHER, BUT ONLY A PASSAGE OR CHANNEL. JESUS DESCENDED UPON CHRIST, AT HIS BAPTISM, LIKE A DOVE; 
BUT, BEING INCAPABLE OF SUFFERING, HE LEFT CHRIST TO DIE ON THE CROSS ALONE 


I now adduce (what they say) concerning Christ, upon whom some of them engraft Jesus with so much 
licence, that they foist into Him a spiritual seed together with an animal inflatus. Indeed, I will not 
undertake to describe these incongruous crammings, which they have contrived in relation both to their 
men and their gods. Even the Demiurge has a Christ of His own—His natural Son. An animal, in short, 
produced by Himself, proclaimed by the prophets—His position being one which must be decided by 
prepositions; in other words, He was produced by means of a virgin, rather than of a virgin! On the 
ground that, having descended into the virgin rather in the manner of a passage through her than of a 
birth by her, He came into existence through her, not of her—not experiencing a mother in her, but 
nothing more than a way. Upon this same Christ, therefore (so they say), Jesus descended in the 
sacrament of baptism, in the likeness of a dove. Moreover, there was even in Christ accruing from 
Achamoth the condiment of a spiritual seed, in order of course to prevent the corruption of all the other 
stuffing. For after the precedent of the principal Tetrad, they guard him with four substances—the 


Concerning Virgins 


THREE BOOKS CONCERNING VIRGINS TO MARCELLINA, HIS SISTER 


Book I 


CHAPTER I 


St. Ambrose, reflecting upon the account he will have to give of his talents, determines to write, and 
consoles himself with certain examples of God’s mercy. Then recognizing his own deficiencies desires that 
he may be dealt with like the fig-tree in the Gospel, and expresses a hope that words will not fail him in 
his endeavour to preach Christ. 


1. If, according to the decree of heavenly truth, we have to give account of every idle word which we have 
spoken, and if every servant will incur no small blame when his lord returns, who, either like a timid 
money-lender or covetous owner, has hidden in the earth the talents of spiritual grace which were 
entrusted to him in order that they might be multiplied by increasing interest, I, who, although possessed 
of but moderate ability, yet have a great necessity laid on me of making increase of the sayings of God 
entrusted to me, must rightly fear lest an account of the profit of my words be demanded of me, especially 
seeing that the Lord exacts of us effort, not profit. Wherefore I determined to write something, since, too, 
my words are listened to with greater risk to modesty than when they are written, for a book has no 
feeling of modesty. 


2. And so distrusting indeed my own ability, but encouraged by the instances of divine mercy, I venture to 
compose an address, for when God willed even the ass spoke. And I will open my mouth long dumb, that 
the angel may assist me also, engaged in the burdens of this world, for He can do away with the 
hindrances of unskilfulness, Who in the ass did away those of nature. In the ark of the Old Testament the 
priest’s rod budded; with God it is easy that in Holy Church a flower should spring from our knots also. 
And why should we despair that God should speak in men, Who spoke in the thorn bush? God did not 
despise the bush, and would He might give light also to my thorns. Perhaps some may wonder that there 
is some light even in our thorns; some our thorns will not burn; there will be some whose shoes shall be 
put off their feet at the sound of my voice, that the steps of the mind may be freed from bodily hindrances. 


3. But these things are gained by holy men. Would that Jesus would cast a glance upon me still lying 
under that barren fig-tree, and that my fig-tree might also after three years bear fruit. But whence should 
sinners have so great hope? Would that at least that Gospel dresser of the vineyard, perhaps already 
bidden to cut down my fig-tree, would let it alone this year also, until he dig about it and dung it, that he 
may perchance lift the helpless out of the dust, and lift the poor out of the mire. Blessed are they who bind 
their horses under the vine and olive, consecrating the course of their labours to light and joy: the fig- 
tree, that is, the tempting attraction of the pleasures of the world, still overshadows me, low in height, 
brittle for working, soft for use, and barren of fruit. 


4. And perhaps some one may wonder why I, who cannot speak, venture to write. And yet if we consider 
what we read in the writings of the Gospel, and the deeds of the priests, and the holy prophet Zacharias is 
taken as an instance, he will find that there is something which the voice cannot explain, but the pen can 
write. And if the name John restored speech to his father, I, too, ought not to despair that although dumb I 
may yet receive speech, if I speak of Christ, of Whom, according to the prophet’s word: “Who shall declare 
the generation?” And so as a servant I will announce the family of the Lord, for the Lord has consecrated 
to Himself a family even in this body of humanity replete with frailty. 


CHAPTER II 


This treatise has a favourable beginning, since it is the birthday of the holy Virgin Agnes, of whose name, 
modesty, and martyrdom St. Ambrose speaks in commendation, but more especially of her age, seeing 
that she, being but twelve years old, was superior to terrors, promises, tortures, and death itself, with a 
courage wholly worthy of a man. 


5. And my task begins favourably, that since to-day is the birthday of a virgin, I have to speak of virgins, 
and the treatise has its beginning from this discourse. It is the birthday of a martyr, let us offer the victim. 
It is the birthday of St. Agnes, let men admire, let children take courage, let the married be astounded, let 
the unmarried take an example. But what can I say worthy of her whose very name was not devoid of 
bright praise? In devotion beyond her age, in virtue above nature, she seems to me to have borne not so 
much a human name, as a token of martyrdom, whereby she showed what she was to be. 


6. But I have that which may assist me. The name of virgin is a title of modesty. I will call upon the martyr, 
I will proclaim the virgin. That panegyric is long enough which needs no elaboration, but is within our 
grasp. Let then labour cease, eloquence be silent. One word is praise enough. This word old men and 


young and boys chant. No one is more praiseworthy than he who can be praised by all. There are as many 
heralds as there are men, who when they speak proclaim the martyr. 


7. She is said to have suffered martyrdom when twelve years old. The more hateful was the cruelty, which 
spared not so tender an age, the greater in truth was the power of faith which found evidence even in that 
age. Was there room for a wound in that small body? And she who had no room for the blow of the steel 
had that wherewith to conquer the steel. But maidens of that age are unable to bear even the angry looks 
of parents, and are wont to cry at the pricks of a needle as though they were wounds. She was fearless 
under the cruel hands of the executioners, she was unmoved by the heavy weight of the creaking chains, 
offering her whole body to the sword of the raging soldier, as yet ignorant of death, but ready for it. Or if 
she were unwillingly hurried to the altars, she was ready to stretch forth her hands to Christ at the 
sacrificial fires, and at the sacrilegious altars themselves, to make the sign of the Lord the Conqueror, or 
again to place her neck and both her hands in the iron bands, but no band could enclose such slender 
limbs. 


8. A new kind of martyrdom! Not yet of fit age for punishment but already ripe for victory, difficult to 
contend with but easy to be crowned, she filled the office of teaching valour while having the 
disadvantage of youth. She would not as a bride so hasten to the couch, as being a virgin she joyfully went 
to the place of punishment with hurrying step, her head not adorned with plaited hair, but with Christ. All 
wept, she alone was without a tear. All wondered that she was so readily prodigal of her life, which she 
had not yet enjoyed, and now gave up as though she had gone through it. Every one was astounded that 
there was now one to bear witness to the Godhead, who as yet could not, because of her age, dispose of 
herself. And she brought it to pass that she should be believed concerning God, whose evidence 
concerning man would not be accepted. For that which is beyond nature is from the Author of nature. 


9. What threats the executioner used to make her fear him, what allurements to persuade her, how many 
desired that she would come to them in marriage! But she answered: “It would be an injury to my spouse 
to look on any one as likely to please me. He who chose me first for Himself shall receive me. Why are you 
delaying, executioner? Let this body perish which can be loved by eyes which I would not.” She stood, she 
prayed, she bent down her neck. You could see the executioner tremble, as though he himself had been 
condemned, and his right hand shake, his face grow pale, as he feared the peril of another, while the 
maiden feared not for her own. You have then in one victim a twofold martyrdom, of modesty and of 
religion. She both remained a virgin and she obtained martyrdom. 


CHAPTER III 


Virginity is praised on many grounds, but chiefly because it brought down the Word from heaven, and 
hence its pursuit, which existed in but few under the old covenant, has spread to countless numbers. 


10. And now the love of purity draws me on, and you, my holy sister, even though not speaking in your 
silent habit, to say something about virginity, lest that which is a principal virtue should seem to be passed 
by with only a slight reference. For virginity is not praiseworthy because it is found in martyrs, but 
because itself makes martyrs. 


11. But who can comprehend that by human understanding which not even nature has included in her 
laws? Or who can explain in ordinary language that which is above the course of nature? Virginity has 
brought from heaven that which it may imitate on earth. And not unfittingly has she sought her manner of 
life from heaven, who has found for herself a Spouse in heaven. She, passing beyond the clouds, air, 
angels, and stars, has found the Word of God in the very bosom of the Father, and has drawn Him into 
herself with her whole heart. For who having found so great a Good would forsake it? For “Thy Name is as 
ointment poured out, therefore have the maidens loved Thee, and drawn Thee.” And indeed what I have 
said is not my own, since they who marry not nor are given in marriage are as the angels in heaven. Let us 
not, then, be surprised if they are compared to the angels who are joined to the Lord of angels. Who, then, 
can deny that this mode of life has its source in heaven, which we don’t easily find on earth, except since 
God came down into the members of an earthly body? Then a Virgin conceived, and the Word became 
flesh that flesh might become God. 


12. But some one will say: “But Elijah is seen to have had nothing to do with the embraces of bodily love.” 
And therefore was he carried by a chariot into heaven, therefore he appeared glorified with the Lord, and 
therefore he is to come as the forerunner of the Lord’s advent. And Miriam taking the timbrel led the 
dances with maidenly modesty. But consider whom she was then representing. Was she not a type of the 
Church, who as a virgin with unstained spirit joins together the religious gatherings of the people to sing 
divine songs? For we read that there were virgins appointed also in the temple at Jerusalem. But what 
says the Apostle? “These things happened to them in a figure, that they might be signs of what was to 
come.” For the figure is shown in few, the life exists in many. 


13. But in truth after that the Lord, coming in our flesh, joined together the Godhead and flesh without 
any confusion or mixture, then the practice of the life of heaven spreading throughout the whole world 
was implanted in human bodies. This is that which angels ministering on earth signified should come to 


pass, which ministry should be offered to the Lord with the service of an unstained body. This is that 
heavenly service which the host of rejoicing angels spoke of for the earth. We have, then, the authority of 
antiquity from of old, the fulness of the setting forth from Christ Himself. 


CHAPTER IV 


The comeliness of virginity never existed amongst the heathen, neither with the vestal virgins, nor 
amongst philosophers, such as Pythagoras. 


14. I certainly have not this in common with the heathen, nor in regard to it am I associated with 
barbarians, nor practise it with other animals, with whom, although we breathe one and the same vital air, 
and have a common condition of an earthly body, and from whom we differ not in the mode of generation, 
in this point alone we nevertheless avoid the reproach of likeness, that virginity is aimed at by the 
heathen, but when consecrated it is violated, it is attacked by barbarians, and is unknown to others. 


15. Who will allege to me the virgins of Vesta, and the priests of Pallas? What sort of chastity is that which 
is not of morals, but of years, which is appointed not for ever, but for a term! Such purity is all the more 
wanton of which the corruption is put off for a later age. They teach their virgins ought not to persevere, 
and are unable to do so, who have set a term to virginity. What sort of a religion is that in which modest 
maidens are bidden to be immodest old women? Nor is she modest who is bound by law, and she 
immodest who is set free by law. O the mystery! O the morals! where chastity is enforced by law and 
authority given for lust! And so she is not chaste, who is constrained by fear; nor honourable, who is hired 
for a price; nor is that modesty which, exposed to the daily importunity of lascivious eyes, is attacked by 
disgraceful looks. Exemptions are bestowed upon them, prices are offered them, as though to sell one’s 
chastity were not the greatest sign of wantonness. That which is promised for a price is given up for a 
price; is made over for a price; is considered to have its price. She who is wont to sell her chastity knows 
not how to redeem it. 


16. What shall I say of the Phrygian rites, in which immodesty is the rule, and that too of the weaker sex? 
What of the orgies of Bacchus, where the mystery of the rites is an incentive to lust? Of what sort can the 
lives of priests be, then, where the adulteries of the gods are matters of religion. So then they have no 
sacred virgins. 


17. Let us see whether perchance the precepts of philosophers have formed any, for they are wont to 
claim the teaching of all virtues. A certain Pythagorean virgin is spoken of in story, whom a tyrant was 
endeavouring to compel to reveal the secret, and lest it should be possible even in her torments for 
revelation to be extorted from her, she bit off her tongue and spat it in the tyrant’s face, that he who 
would not make an end of questioning might not have aught to question. 


18. But that same virgin, so constant in mind, was overcome by lust, though she could not be overcome by 
torments. And so she who could keep the secret of her mind could not conceal the shame of her body. She 
overcame nature, but observed not discipline. How she would desire that her speech had existed as a 
defence of her chastity! So she was not unconquered on every side, for although the tyrant could not find 
out that which he sought, yet he did find what he sought not. 


19. How much stronger are our virgins, who overcome even those powers which they do not see; whose 
victory is not only over flesh and blood, but also over the prince of this world, and ruler of this age! In age, 
Agnes indeed was less, but in virtue greater, triumphing over more, more constant in her confidence; she 
did not destroy her tongue through fear, but kept it for a trophy. For there was nothing in her which she 
feared to betray, since that which she acknowledged was holy, not sinful. And so the former merely 
concealed her secret, the latter bore witness to the Lord, and confessed Him in her body, Whom her age 
did not yet suffer to confess. 


CHAPTER V 


Heaven is the home of virginity, and the Son of God its Author, Who though He was a Virgin before the 
Virgin, yet being of the Virgin took the Virgin Church as His bride. Of her we have all been born. Some of 
her gifts are enumerated. Her daughters have a special excellence in that virginity is not a matter of 
precept, and that it is a most powerful help in the pursuit of piety. 


20. It is the custom in encomiums to speak of country and parentage of the subject, that the greatness of 
the offspring may be enhanced by mention of the father. Now I, who have not undertaken to praise but to 
set forth virginity, yet think it to the purpose to make known its country and its parent. First, let us settle 
where is its country. Now, if one’s country be there where is the home of one’s birth, without doubt 
heaven is the native country of chastity. And so she is a stranger here, but a denizen there. 


21. And what is virginal chastity but purity free from stain? And whom can we judge to be its author but 
the immaculate Son of God, Whose flesh saw no corruption, Whose Godhead experienced no infection? 
Consider, then, how great are the merits of virginity. Christ was before the Virgin, Christ was of the 


Virgin. Begotten indeed of the Father before the ages, but born of the Virgin for the ages. The former was 
of His own nature, the latter is for our benefit. The former always was, the latter He willed. 


22. Consider, too, another merit of virginity. Christ is the spouse of the Virgin, and if one may so say of 
virginal chastity, for virginity is of Christ, not Christ of virginity. He is, then, the Virgin Who was espoused, 
the Virgin Who bare us, Who fed us with her own milk, of whom we read: “How great things hath the 
virgin of Jerusalem done! The teats shall not fail from the rock, nor snow from Lebanon, nor the water 
which is borne by the strong wind.” Who is this virgin that is watered with the streams of the Trinity, from 
whose rock waters flow, whose teats fail not, and whose honey is poured forth? Now, according to the 
Apostle, the rock is Christ. Therefore, from Christ the teats fail not, nor brightness from God, nor the river 
from the Spirit. This is the Trinity which waters their Church, the Father, Christ, and the Spirit. 


23. But let us now come down from the mother to the daughters. “Concerning virgins,” says the Apostle, 
“T have no commandment of the Lord.” If the teacher of the Gentiles had none, who could have one? And 
in truth he had no commandment, but he had an example. For virginity cannot be commanded, but must 
be wished for, for things which are above us are matters for prayer rather than under mastery. “But I 
would have you,” he says, “be without carefulness. For he who is without a wife is careful for the things 
which are the Lord’s, how he may please God... . And the virgin taketh thought for the things of the Lord, 
that she may be holy in body and in spirit. For she that is married taketh thought for the things of the 
world, how she may please her husband.” 


CHAPTER VI 


St. Ambrose explains that he is not speaking against marriage, and proceeds to compare the advantages 
and disadvantages of the single and married state. 


24. I am not indeed discouraging marriage, but am enlarging upon the benefits of virginity. “He who is 
weak,” says the Apostle, “eateth herbs.” I consider one thing necessary, I admire another. “Art thou bound 
to a wife? Seek not to be loosed. Art thou free from a wife? Seek not a wife.” This is the command to those 
who are. But what does he say concerning virgins? “He who giveth his virgin in marriage doeth well, and 
he who giveth her not doeth better.” The one sins not if she marries, the other, if she marries not, it is for 
eternity. In the former is the remedy for weakness, in the latter the glory of chastity. The former is not 
reproved, the latter is praised. 


25. Let us compare, if it pleases you, the advantages of married women with that which awaits virgins. 
Though the noble woman boasts of her abundant offspring, yet the more she bears the more she endures. 
Let her count up the comforts of her children, but let her likewise count up the troubles. She marries and 
weeps. How many vows does she make with tears. She conceives, and her fruitfulness brings her trouble 
before offspring. She brings forth and is ill. How sweet a pledge which begins with danger and ends in 
danger, which will cause pain before pleasure! It is purchased by perils, and is not possessed at her own 
will. 


26. Why speak of the troubles of nursing, training, and marrying? These are the miseries of those who are 
fortunate. A mother has heirs, but it increases her sorrows. For we must not speak of adversity, lest the 
minds of the holiest parents tremble. Consider, my sister, how hard it must be to bear what one must not 
speak of. And this is in this present age. But the days shall come when they shall say: “Blessed are the 
barren, and the wombs that never bare.” For the daughters of this age are conceived, and conceive; but 
the daughter of the kingdom refrains from wedded pleasure, and the pleasure of the flesh, that she may 
be holy in body and in spirit. 


27. Why should I further speak of the painful ministrations and services due to their husbands from wives, 
to whom before slaves God gave the command to serve? And I mention these things that they may comply 
more willingly, whose reward, if approved, is love; if not approved, punishment for the fault. 


28. And in this position spring up those incentives to vice, in that they paint their faces with various 
colours, fearing not to please their husbands; and from staining their faces, come to think of staining their 
chastity. What madness is here, to change the fashion of nature and seek a painting, and while fearing a 
husband’s judgment to give up their own. For she is the first to speak against herself who wishes to 
change that which is natural to her. So, while studying to please others, she displeases herself. What truer 
witness to thy unsightliness do we require, O woman, than thyself who art afraid to be seen? If thou art 
beautiful, why hidest thou thyself? If unsightly, why dost thou falsely pretend to beauty, so as to have 
neither the satisfaction of thy own conscience, nor of the error of another? For he loves another, thou 
desirest to please another. And art thou angry if he love another, who is taught to do so in thy own person? 
Thou art an evil teacher of thy own injury. 


29. And next, what expense is necessary that even a beautiful wife may not fail to please? Costly 
necklaces on the one hand hang on her neck, on the other a robe woven with gold is dragged along the 
ground. Is this display purchased, or is it a real possession? And what varied enticements of perfumes are 
made use of! The ears are weighed down with gems, a different colour from nature is dropped into the 


eyes. What is there left which is her own, when so much is changed? The married woman loves her own 
perceptions, and does she think that this is to live? 


30. But you, O happy virgins, who know not such torments, rather than ornaments, whose holy modesty, 
beaming in your bashful cheeks, and sweet chastity are a beauty, ye do not, intent upon the eyes of men, 
consider as merits what is gained by the errors of others. You, too, have indeed your own beauty, 
furnished by the comeliness of virtue, not of the body, to which age puts not an end, which death cannot 
take away, nor any sickness injure. Let God alone be sought as the judge of loveliness, Who loves even in 
less beautiful bodies the more beautiful souls. You know nothing of the burden and pain of childbearing, 
but more are the offspring of a pious soul, which esteems all as its children, which is rich in successors, 
barren of all bereavements, which knows no deaths, but has many heirs. 


31. So the holy Church, ignorant of wedlock, but fertile in bearing, is in chastity a virgin, yet a mother in 
offspring. She, a virgin, bears us her children, not by a human father, but by the Spirit. She bears us not 
with pain, but with the rejoicings of the angels. She, a virgin, feeds us, not with the milk of the body, but 
with that of the Apostle, wherewith he fed the tender age of the people who were still children. For what 
bride has more children than holy Church, who is a virgin in her sacraments and a mother to her people, 
whose fertility even holy Scripture attests, saying, “For many more are the children of the desolate than of 
her that hath an husband”? She has not an husband, but she has a Bridegroom, inasmuch as she, whether 
as the Church amongst nations, or as the soul in individuals, without any loss of modesty, she weds the 
Word of God as her eternal Spouse, free from all injury, full of reason. 


CHAPTER VII 


St. Ambrose exhorts parents to train their children to virginity, and sets before them the troubles arising 
from their desire to have grandchildren. He says however that he does not forbid marriage, but rather 
defends it against heretics who oppose it. Still setting virginity before marriage, he speaks of the beauty 
of their spouse, and of the gifts wherewith He adorns them, and applies to these points certain verses of 
the Song of Songs. 


32. You have heard, O parents, in what virtues and pursuits you ought to train your daughters, that you 
may possess those by whose merits your faults may be redeemed. The virgin is an offering for her mother, 
by whose daily sacrifice the divine power is appeased. A virgin is the inseparable pledge of her parents, 
who neither troubles them for a dowry, nor forsakes them, nor injures them in word or deed. 


33. But some one perhaps wishes to have grandchildren, and to be called grandfather. In the first place, 
such a one gives up what is his own, while seeking what is another’s, and is already losing what is certain, 
while hoping to gain what is uncertain; he gives away his own riches, and still more is asked for; if he 
does not pay the dowry, it is exacted; if he lives long, he becomes a burden. This is to buy a son-in-law, not 
to gain one who would sell a sight of their daughter to her parents. Was she borne so long in her mother’s 
womb in order that she might pass under the power of another? And so the parents take the charge of 
setting off their virgin that she may so be the sooner removed from them. 


34. Some one may say, Do you, then, discourage marriage? Nay, I encourage it, and condemn those who 
are wont to discourage it, so much so, that indeed I am wont to speak of the marriages of Sarah, Rebecca, 
and Rachel, and other women of old time, as instances of singular virtues. For he who condemns 
marriage, condemns the birth of children, and condemns the fellowship of the human race, continued by a 
series of successive generations. For how could generation succeed generation in a continual order, 
unless the gift of marriage stirred up the desire of offspring? Or how could one set forth that Isaac went 
to the altar of God as a victim of his father’s piety, or that Israel, when yet in the body, saw God, and gave 
a holy name to the people while speaking against that whereby they came into being? Those men, though 
wicked, have one point at any rate, wherein they are approved even by the wise persons, that in speaking 
against marriage they declare that they ought not to have been born. 


35. I do not then discourage marriage, but recapitulate the advantages of holy virginity. This is the gift of 
few only, that is of all. And virginity itself cannot exist, unless it have some mode of coming into existence. 
I am comparing good things with good things, that it may be clear which is the more excellent. Nor do I 
allege any opinion of my own, but I repeat that which the Holy Spirit spake by the prophet: “Blessed is the 
barren that is undefiled.” 


36. First of all, in that which those who purpose to marry desire above all things, that they may boast of 
the beauty of their husband, they must of necessity confess that they are inferior to virgins, to Whom 
alone it is suitable to say: “Thou art fairer than the children of men, grace is poured on Thy lips.” Who is 
that Spouse? One not given to common indulgences, not proud of possessing riches, but He Whose throne 
is for ever and ever. The king’s daughters share in His honour: “At Thy right hand stood the queen in a 
vesture of gold, clothed with variety of virtues. Hearken, then, O daughter, and consider, and incline thine 
ear, and forget thine own people and thy father’s house; for the king hath desired thy beauty, for He is thy 
God.” 


37. And observe what a kingdom the Holy Spirit by the witness of the divine Scriptures has assigned to 
thee—gold, and beauty; gold, either because thou art the bride of the Eternal King, or because having an 
unconquered mind, thou art not taken captive by the allurements of pleasures, but rulest over them like a 
queen. Gold again, because as that metal is more precious when tried by fire, so the appearance of the 
virginal body, consecrated to the Divine Spirit, gains an increase of its own comeliness, for who can 
imagine a loveliness greater than the beauty of her who is loved by the King, approved by the judge, 
dedicated to the Lord, consecrated to God; ever a bride, ever unmarried, so that neither does love suffer 
an ending, nor modesty loss. 


38. This is indeed true beauty, to which nothing is wanting, which alone is worthy to hear the Lord saying: 
“Thou art all fair, My love, and no blemish is in thee. Come hither from Lebanon, My spouse, come hither 
from Lebanon. Thou shalt pass and pass through from the beginning of faith, from the top of Sanir and 
Hermon, from the dens of the lions, from the mountains of the leopards.” By which references is set forth 
the perfect and irreproachable beauty of a virgin soul, consecrated to the altars of God, not moved by 
perishable things amidst the haunts and dens of spiritual wild beasts, but intent, by the mysteries of God, 
on being found worthy of the Beloved, Whose breasts are full of joy. For “wine maketh glad the heart of 
man.” 


39. “The smell of thy garments,” says He, “is above all spices.” And again: “And the smell of thy garments 
is like the smell of Lebanon.” See what progress thou settest forth, O Virgin. Thy first odour is above all 
spices, which were used upon the burying of the Saviour, and the fragrance arises from the mortified 
motions of the body, and the perishing of the delights of the members. Thy second odour, like the odour of 
Lebanon, exhales the incorruption of the Lord’s body, the flower of virginal chastity. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Taking the passage concerning the honeycomb in the Song of Songs, he expounds it, comparing the 
sacred virgins to bees. 


40. Let, then, your work be as it were a honeycomb, for virginity is fit to be compared to bees, so 
laborious is it, so modest, so continent. The bee feeds on dew, it knows no marriage couch, it makes 
honey. The virgin’s dew is the divine word, for the words of God descend like the dew. The virgin’s 
modesty is unstained nature. The virgin’s produce is the fruit of the lips, without bitterness, abounding in 
sweetness. They work in common, and their fruit is in common. 


41. How I wish you, my daughter, to be an imitator of these bees, whose food is flowers, whose offspring 
is collected and brought together by the mouth. Do imitate her, my daughter. Let no veil of deceit be 
spread over your words; let them have no covering of guile, that they may be pure, and full of gravity. 


42. And let an eternal succession of merits be brought forth by your mouth. Gather not for yourself alone 
(for how do you know when your soul shall be required of you?), lest leaving your granaries heaped full 
with corn, which will be a help neither to your life nor to your merits, you be hurried thither where you 
cannot take your treasure with you. Be rich then, but towards the poor, that as they share in your nature 
they may also share your goods. 


43. And I also point out to you what flower is to be culled, that one it is Who said: “I am the Flower of the 
field, and the Lily of the valleys, as a lily among thorns,” which is a plain declaration that virtues are 
surrounded by the thorns of spiritual wickedness, so that no one can gather the fruit who does not 
approach with caution. 


CHAPTER IX 


Other passages from the Song of Songs are considered with relation to the present subject, and St. 
Ambrose exhorting the virgin to seek for Christ, points out where He may be found. A description of His 
perfections follows, and a comparison is made between virgins and the angels. 


44. Take, then, O Virgin, the wings of the Spirit, that you may fly far above all vices, if you wish to attain 
to Christ: “He dwelleth on high, but beholdeth lowly things;” and His appearance is as that of a cedar of 
Lebanon, which has its foliage in the clouds, its roots in the earth. For its beginning is from heaven, its 
ending on earth, and it produces fruit very close to heaven. Search diligently for so precious a flower, if 
perchance you may find it in the recesses of your breast, for it is most often to be enjoyed in lowly places. 


45. It loves to grow in gardens, in which Susanna, while walking, found it, and was ready to die rather 
than it should be violated. But what is meant by the gardens He Himself points out, saying: “A garden 
enclosed is My sister, My spouse, a garden enclosed, a fountain sealed;” because in gardens of this kind 
the water of the pure fountain shines, reflecting the features of the image of God, lest its streams mingled 
with mud from the wallowing places of spiritual wild beasts should be polluted. For this reason, too, that 
modesty of virgins fenced in by the wall of the Spirit is enclosed lest it should lie open to be plundered. 
And so as a garden inaccessible from without smells of the violet, is scented with the olive, and is 


resplendent with the rose, that religion may increase in the vine, peace in the olive, and the modesty of 
consecrated virginity in the rose. This is the odour of which the patriarch Jacob smelt when he heard his 
father say: “See the smell of my son is as the smell of a field which is full.” For although the field of the 
holy patriarch was full of almost all fruits, the other brought forth its crops with greater labour, the latter 
flowers. 


46. To work, then, O Virgin, and if you wish your garden to be sweet after this sort, enclose it with the 
precepts of the prophets: “Set a watch before thy mouth, and a door to thy lips,” that you, too, may be 
able to say: “As the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, so is my Beloved among the sons. In His 
shadow I delighted and sat down, and His fruit was sweet to my palate. I found Him Whom my soul loved, 
I held Him and would not let him go. My beloved came down into His garden to eat the fruit of His trees. 
Come, my Beloved, let us go forth into the field. Set me as a signet upon Thine heart, and as a seal upon 
Thine arm. My Beloved is white and ruddy.” For it is fitting, O Virgin, that you should fully know Him 
Whom you love, and should recognize in Him all the mystery of His Divine Nature and the Body which He 
has assumed. He is white fittingly, for He is the brightness of the Father; and ruddy, for He was born of a 
Virgin. The colour of each nature shines and glows in Him. But remember that the marks of His Godhead 
are more ancient in Him than the mysteries of His body, for He did not take His origin from the Virgin, 
but, He Who already existed came into the Virgin. 


47. He Who was spoiled by the soldiers, Who was wounded by the spear, that He might heal us by the 
blood of His sacred wounds, will assuredly answer you (for He is meek and lowly of heart, and gentle in 
aspect): “Arise, O north wind, and come, O south, and blow upon My garden, that My spices may flow 
out.” For from all parts of the world has the perfume of holy religion increased, and the limbs of the 
consecrated Virgin have glowed. “Thou art beautiful, O my love, as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem.” So it is 
not the beauty of the perishable body, which will come to an end with sickness or old age, but the 
reputation for good deserts, subject to no accidents and never to perish, which is the beauty of virgins. 


48. And since you are worthy to be compared not now with men but with heavenly beings, whose life you 
are living on earth, receive from the Lord the precepts you are to observe: “Set Me as a signet upon thine 
heart, and as a seal upon thine arm;” that clearer proofs of your prudence and actions may be set forth, in 
which Christ the Figure of God may shine, Who, equalling fully the nature of the Father, has expressed the 
whole which He took of the Father’s Godhead. Whence also the Apostle Paul says that we are sealed in the 
Spirit; since we have in the Son the image of the Father, and in the Spirit the seal of the Son. Let us, then, 
sealed by this Trinity, take more diligent heed, lest either levity of character or the deceit of any 
unfaithfulness unseal the pledge which we have received in our hearts. 


49. But let fear secure this for the holy virgins, for whom the Church first provided such protection, who, 
anxious for the prosperity of her tender offspring, herself as a wall with breasts as many towers, increases 
her care for them, until, the fear of hostile attack being at an end, she obtains by the care of a mother’s 
love peace for her vigorous children. Wherefore the prophet says: “Peace be on thy virtue, and abundance 
in thy towers.” 


50. Then the Lord of peace Himself, after having embraced in His strong arms the vineyards committed to 
Him, and beholding their shoots putting forth buds, with glad looks, tempers the breezes to the young 
fruits, as Himself testifies, saying: “My vineyard is in My sight, a thousand for Solomon, and two hundred 
who keep the fruit thereof.” 


51. Above it is said: “Sixty strong men round about its offspring, armed with drawn swords, and expert in 
warlike discipline,” here there are a thousand and two hundred. The number has increased, where the 
fruit has increased, for the more holy each is, the more is he guarded. So Elisha the prophet showed the 
hosts of angels who were present to guard him; so Joshua the son of Nun recognized the Captain of the 
heavenly host. They, then, who are able also to fight for us are able to guard the fruit that is in us. And for 
you, holy virgins, there is a special guardianship, for you who with unspotted chastity keep the couch of 
the Lord holy. And no wonder if the angels fight for you who war with the mode of life of angels. Virginal 
chastity merits their guardianship whose life it attains to. 


52. Why should I continue the praise of chastity in more words? For chastity has made even angels. He 
who has preserved it is an angel; he who has lost it a devil. And hence has religion also gained its name. 
She is a virgin who is the bride of God, a harlot who makes gods for herself. What shall I say of the 
resurrection of which you already hold the rewards: “For in the resurrection they will neither be given in 
marriage, nor marry, but shall be,” He says, “as the angels in heaven.” That which is promised to us is 
already present with you, and the object of your prayers is with you; ye are of this world, and yet not in 
this world. This age has held you, but has not been able to retain you. 


53. But what a great thing it is that angels because of incontinence fell from heaven into this world, that 
virgins because of chastity passed from the world into heaven. Blessed virgins, whom the delights of the 
flesh do not allure, nor the defilement of pleasures cast down. Sparing food and abstinence in drink train 
them in ignorance of vices, seeing they keep them from knowing the causes of vices. That which causes 
sin has often deceived even the just. In this way the people of God after they sat down to eat and drink 
denied God. In this way, too, Lot knew not, and so endured his daughters’ wickedness. So, too, the sons of 


Noah going backward covered their father’s nakedness, which he who was wanton saw, he who was 
modest blushed at and dutifully hid, fearful of offending if he too saw it. How great is the power of wine, 
so that wine made him naked which the waters of the deluge could not. 


CHAPTER X 


Finally, another glory of virginity is mentioned, that it is free from avarice. St. Ambrose, addressing his 
sister, reminds her of the great happiness of those who are free from those troubles as to luxury and 
vanity which come upon those who are about to marry. 


What then? What happiness it is that no desire of possessions inflames you! The poor man demands what 
you have, he does not ask for what you have not. The fruit of your labour is a treasure for the needy, and 
two mites, if they be all one has, are wealth on the part of the giver. 


54. Listen, then, my sister, from what you escape. For it is not for me to teach nor for you to learn what 
you ought to guard against, for the practice of perfect virtue does not require teaching, but instructs 
others. You see how like she is to the litters at processions, who lays herself out to please, attracting to 
herself the look and gaze of all; less beautiful is she because she strives to please, for she displeases the 
people before she pleases her husband. But in you the rejection of all care for splendour is far more 
becoming, and the very fact that you do not adorn yourselves is an ornament. 


55. Look at the ears pierced with wounds, and pity the neck weighed down with burdens. That the metals 
are different does not lighten the suffering. In one case a chain binds the neck, in another a fetter 
encloses the foot. It makes no difference whether the body be loaded with gold or with iron. Thus the neck 
is weighed down and the steps are hindered. The price makes it no better, except that you women are 
afraid lest that which causes you suffering be lost. What is the difference whether the sentence of another 
or your own condemn you? Nay, you, even more wretched than those, are condemned by public justice, 
since they desire to be set free, you to be bound. 


56. But how wretched a position, that she who is marriageable is in a species of sale put up as it were to 
auction to be bid for, so that he who offers the highest price purchases her. Slaves are sold on more 
tolerable conditions, for they often choose their masters; if a maiden chooses it is an offence, if not it is an 
insult. And she, though she be beautiful and comely, both fears and wishes to be seen; she wishes it that 
she may sell herself for a better price; she fears lest the fact of her being seen should itself be 
unbecoming. But what absurdities of wishes and fears and suspicions are there as to how the suitors will 
turn out, lest a poor man may beguile her, or a rich one contemn her, lest a handsome suitor mock her, 
lest a noble one despise her. 


CHAPTER XI 


St. Ambrose answers objections made to the uselessness of his exhortations in favour of virginity, and 
brings forward instances of virgins especially in various places he mentions, and speaks of their zeal in 
the cause. 


57. Some one may Say, you are always singing the praises of virgins. What shall I do who am always 
singing them and have no success? But this is not my fault. Then, too, virgins come from Placentia to be 
consecrated, or from Bononia, and Mauritania, in order to receive the veil here. You see a striking thing 
here. I treat the matter here, and persuade those who are elsewhere. If this be so, let me treat the subject 
elsewhere, that I may persuade you. 


58. What is it, then, that even they who hear me not follow my teaching, and those who hear me follow me 
not? For I have known many virgins who had the desire, but were prevented from going forward by their 
mothers, and, which is more serious, mothers who were widows, to whom I will now address myself. For if 
your daughters desired to love a man, they could, by law, choose whom they would. Are they, then, who 
are allowed to choose a man not allowed to choose God? 


59. Behold how sweet is the fruit of modesty, which has sprung up even in the affections of barbarians. 
Virgins coming from the most distant on this and that side of Mauritania desire to be consecrated here; 
and though all the families be in bonds, yet modesty cannot be bound. She who mourns over the hardship 
of slavery avows an eternal kingdom. 


60. And what shall I say of the virgins of Bononia, a fertile band of chastity, who, forsaking worldly 
delights, inhabit the sanctuary of virginity? Not being of the sex which lives in common, attaining in their 
common chastity to the number of twenty, and fruit to an hundredfold, leaving their parents’ dwelling they 
press into the houses of Christ, as soldiers of unwearied chastity; at one time singing spiritual songs, they 
provide their sustenance by labour, and seek with their hands supplies for their liberality. 


61. But if the attraction of searching for virgins has grown strong (for they beyond others follow up the 
search and watch for purity), they follow up their hidden prey with the greatest perseverance to its very 


chambers; or, if the flight of any one shall have seemed more free, one may see them rise on the wing, 
hear the rustling of their feathers, and the bursting of applause; so as to surround the one on wing witha 
chaste band of modesty, until rejoicing in that fair companionship, forgetful of her father’s house, she 
enters the regions of modesty and the fenced-in home of chastity. 


CHAPTER XII 


It is very desirable that parents should encourage the desire for the virgin life, but more praiseworthy 
when the love of God draws a maiden even against their will. The violence of parents and the loss of 
property are not to be feared, and an instance of this is related by St. Ambrose. 


62. It is a good thing, then, that the zeal of parents, like favouring gales, should aid a virgin; but it is more 
glorious if the fire of tender age even without the incitement of those older of its own self burst forth into 
the flame of chastity. Parents will refuse a dowry, but you have a wealthy Spouse, satisfied with Whose 
treasures you will not miss the revenues of a father’s inheritance. How much is poverty to chastity 
superior to bridal gifts! 


63. And yet of whom have you heard as ever, because of her desire for chastity, having been deprived of 
her lawful inheritance? Parents speak against her, but are willing to be overcome. They resist at first 
because they are afraid to believe; they often are angry that one may learn to overcome; they threaten to 
disinherit to try whether one is able not to fear temporal loss; they caress with exquisite allurements to 
see if one cannot be softened by the inducement of various pleasures. You are being exercised, O virgin, 
whilst you are being urged. And the anxious entreaties of your parents are your first battles. Conquer 
your affection first, O maiden. If you conquer your home, you conquer the world. 


64. But suppose that the loss of your patrimony awaits you; are not the future realms of heaven a 
compensation for perishable and frail possessions? For if we believe the heavenly message, “there is no 
one who has forsaken house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for the kingdom of God’s sake, 
who shall not receive sevenfold more in this present time, and in the world to come shall have everlasting 
life.” Entrust your faith to God, who entrust your money to man; lend to Christ. The faithful keeper of the 
deposit of your hope pays the talent of your faith with manifold interest. The Truth does not deceive, 
Justice does not circumvent, Virtue does not deceive. But if you believe not God’s word, at least believe 
instances. 


65. Within my memory a girl once noble in the world, now more noble in the sight of God, being urged to 
a marriage by her parents and kinsfolk, took refuge at the holy altar. Whither could a virgin better flee, 
than thither where the Virgin Sacrifice is offered? Nor was even that the limit of her boldness. She, the 
oblation of modesty, the victim of chastity, was standing at the altar of God, now placing upon her head 
the right hand of the priest, asking his prayers, and now impatient at the righteous delay, placing the top 
of her head under the altar. “Can any better veil,” she said, “cover me better than the altar which 
consecrates the veils themselves? Such a bridal veil is most suitable on which Christ, the Head of all, is 
daily consecrated. What are you doing, my kinsfolk? Why do you still trouble my mind with seeking 
marriage? I have long since provided for that. Do you offer me a bridegroom? I have found a better. Make 
the most you can of my wealth, boast of his nobility, extol his power, I have Him with Whom no one can 
compare himself, rich in the world, powerful in empire, noble in heaven. If you have such an one, I do not 
reject the choice; if you do not find such, you do me not a kindness, my relatives, but an injury.” 


66. When the others were silent, one burst forth somewhat roughly: “If,” he said, “your father were alive, 
would he suffer you to remain unmarried?” Then she replied with more religion and more restrained 
piety: “And perchance he is gone that no one may be able to hinder me.” Which answer concerning her 
father, but warning as to himself, he made good by his own speedy death. So the others, each of them, 
fearing the same for himself, began to assist and not to hinder her as before, and her virginity involved 
not the loss of the property due to her, but also received the reward of her integrity. You see, maidens, the 
reward of devotion, and do you, parents, be warned by the example of transgression. 


spiritual one of Achamoth, the animal one of the Demiurge, the corporeal one, which cannot be described, 
and that of Soter, or, in other phrase, the columbine. As for Soter (Jesus), he remained in Christ to the last, 
impassible, incapable of injury, incapable of apprehension. By and by, when it came to a question of 
capture, he departed from him during the examination before Pilate. In like manner, his mother’s seed did 
not admit of being injured, being equally exempt from all manner of outrage, and being undiscovered even 
by the Demiurge himself. The animal and carnal Christ, however, does suffer after the fashion of the 
superior Christ, who, for the purpose of producing Achamoth, had been stretched upon the cross, that is, 
Horos, in a substantial though not a cognizable form. In this manner do they reduce all things to mere 
images—Christians themselves being indeed nothing but imaginary beings! 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE DEMIURGE CURED OF HIS IGNORANCE BY THE SAVIOUR’S ADVENT, FROM WHOM HE HEARS OF THE GREAT 
FUTURE IN STORE FOR HIMSELF 


Meanwhile the Demiurge, being still ignorant of everything, although he will actually have to make some 
announcement himself by the prophets, but is quite incapable of even this part of his duty (because they 
divide authority over the prophets between Achamoth, the Seed, and the Demiurge), no sooner heard of 
the advent of Soter (Saviour) than he runs to him with haste and joy, with all his might, like the centurion 
in the Gospel. And being enlightened by him on all points, he learns from him also of his own prospect 
how that he is to succeed to his mother’s place. Being thenceforth free from all care, he carries on the 
administration of this world, mainly under the plea of protecting the church, for as long a time as may be 
necessary and proper. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE THREE NATURES AGAIN ADVERTED TO. THEY ARE ALL EXEMPLIFIED AMONGST MEN. FOR INSTANCE, BY 
CAIN, AND ABEL, AND SETH 


I will now collect from different sources, by way of conclusion, what they affirm concerning the 
dispensation of the whole human race. Having at first stated their views as to man’s threefold nature— 
which was, however, united in one in the case of Adam—they then proceed after him to divide it (into 
three) with their especial characteristics, finding opportunity for such distinction in the posterity of Adam 
himself, in which occurs a threefold division as to moral differences. Cain and Abel, and Seth, who were in 
a certain sense the sources of the human race, become the fountain-heads of just as many qualities of 
nature and essential character. The material nature, which had become reprobate for salvation, they 
assign to Cain; the animal nature, which was poised between divergent hopes, they find in Abel; the 
spiritual, preordained for certain salvation, they store up in Seth. In this way also they make a twofold 
distinction among souls, as to their property of good and evil—according to the material condition derived 
from Cain, or the animal from Abel. Men’s spiritual state they derive over and above the other conditions, 
from Seth adventitiously, not in the way of nature, but of grace, in such wise that Achamoth infuses it 
among superior beings like rain into good souls, that is, those who are enrolled in the animal class. 
Whereas the material class—in other words, those which are bad souls—they say, never receive the 
blessings of salvation; for that nature they have pronounced to be incapable of any change or reform in its 
natural condition. This grain, then, of spiritual seed is modest and very small when cast from her hand, 
but under her instruction increases and advances into full conviction, as we have already said; and the 
souls, on this very account, so much excelled all others, that the Demiurge, even then in his ignorance, 
held them in great esteem. For it was from their list that he had been accustomed to select men for kings 
and for priests; and these even now, if they have once attained to a full and complete knowledge of these 
foolish conceits of theirs, since they are already naturalized in the fraternal bond of the spiritual state, will 
obtain a sure salvation, nay, one which is on all accounts their due. 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE LAX AND DANGEROUS VIEWS OF THIS SECT RESPECTING GOOD WORKS. THAT THESE ARE UNNECESSARY 
TO THE SPIRITUAL MAN 


For this reason it is that they neither regard works as necessary for themselves, nor do they observe any 
of the calls of duty, eluding even the necessity of martyrdom on any pretence which may suit their 
pleasure. For this rule, (they say), is enjoined upon the animal seed, in order that the salvation, which we 
do not possess by any privilege of our state, we may work out by right of our conduct. Upon us, who are of 
an imperfect nature, is imprinted the mark of this (animal) seed, because we are reckoned as sprung from 
the loves of Theletus, and consequently as an abortion, just as their mother was. But woe to us indeed, 
should we in any point transgress the yoke of discipline, should we grow dull in the works of holiness and 
justice, should we desire to make our confession anywhere else, I know not where, and not before the 
powers of this world at the tribunals of the chief magistrates! As for them, however, they may prove their 
nobility by the dissoluteness of their life and their diligence in sin, since Achamoth fawns on them as her 
own; for she, too, found sin no unprofitable pursuit. Now it is held amongst them, that, for the purpose of 
honouring the celestial marriages, it is necessary to contemplate and celebrate the mystery always by 


Book II 


CHAPTER I 


In this book St. Ambrose purposes to treat of the training of virgins, using examples rather than precepts, 
and explains why he does so in writing rather than by word of mouth. 


1. In the former book I wished (though I was not able) to set forth how great is the gift of virginity, that 
the grace of the heavenly gift might of itself invite the reader. In the second book it is fitting that the 
virgin should be instructed and, as it were, be educated by the teaching of suitable precepts. 


2. But, inasmuch as I am feeble in advising and unequal to teaching (for he who teaches ought to excel 
him who is taught), lest I should seem to have abandoned the task I have undertaken, or to have taken too 
much upon myself, I thought it better to instruct by examples than by precepts; for more progress may be 
made by means of an example, inasmuch as that which has been already done is considered to be not 
difficult, and that which has been tried to be expedient, and that which has been transmitted in 
succession to us by a kind of hereditary practice of ancestral virtue to be binding in religion. 


3. But if any one rebukes me for presumption, let him rather rebuke me for zeal, because I thought that I 
ought not to refuse even this to the virgins who asked it of me. For I preferred rather to run the risk of 
perilling my own modesty, than not to fulfil the wish of those whose pursuits even our God favours with 
kindly approbation. 


4. Nor can the mark of presumption be set on my task, since, when they had those from whom they could 
learn, they sought my good-will rather than my teaching, and my zeal may be excused, since when they 
had the guidance of a martyr for the observance of discipline, I did not think it superfluous if I could turn 
the persuasion of my discourse into an allurement to profession. He who teaches with facility restrains 
fault with severity; I, who cannot teach, entice. 


5. And because many who were absent desired to have the use of my discourse, I compiled this book, in 
order that holding in their hands the substance of what my voice had uttered to them, they might not 
think that he whom they were holding failed them. But let us go on with our plan. 


CHAPTER II 


The life of Mary is set before virgins as an example, and her many virtues are dwelt upon, her chastity, 
humility, hard life, love of retirement, and the like; then her kindness to others, her zeal in learning, and 
love of frequenting the temple. St. Ambrose then sets forth how she, adorned with all these virtues, will 
come to meet the numberless bands of virgins and lead them with great triumph to the bridal chamber of 
the Spouse. 


6. Let, then, the life of Mary be as it were virginity itself, set forth in a likeness, from which, as from a 
mirror, the appearance of chastity and the form of virtue is reflected. From this you may take your pattern 
of life, showing, as an example, the clear rules of virtue: what you have to correct, to effect, and to hold 
fast. 


7. The first thing which kindles ardour in learning is the greatness of the teacher. What is greater than the 
Mother of God? What more glorious than she whom Glory Itself chose? What more chaste than she who 
bore a body without contact with another body? For why should I speak of her other virtues? She was a 
virgin not only in body but also in mind, who stained the sincerity of its disposition by no guile, who was 
humble in heart, grave in speech, prudent in mind, sparing of words, studious in reading, resting her hope 
not on uncertain riches, but on the prayer of the poor, intent on work, modest in discourse; wont to seek 
not man but God as the judge of her thoughts, to injure no one, to have goodwill towards all, to rise up 
before her elders, not to envy her equals, to avoid boastfulness, to follow reason, to love virtue. When did 
she pain her parents even by a look? When did she disagree with her neighbours? When did she despise 
the lowly? When did she avoid the needy? Being wont only to go to such gatherings of men as mercy 
would not blush at, nor modesty pass by. There was nothing gloomy in her eyes, nothing forward in her 
words, nothing unseemly in her acts, there was not a silly movement, nor unrestrained step, nor was her 
voice petulant, that the very appearance of her outward being might be the image of her soul, the 
representation of what is approved. For a well-ordered house ought to be recognized on the very 
threshold, and should show at the very first entrance that no darkness is hidden within, as our soul 
hindered by no restraints of the body may shine abroad like a lamp placed within. 


8. Why should I detail her spareness of food, her abundance of services—the one abounding beyond 
nature, the other almost insufficient for nature? And there were no seasons of slackness, but days of 
fasting, one upon the other. And if ever the desire for refreshment came, her food was generally what 
came to hand, taken to keep off death, not to minister to comfort. Necessity before inclination caused her 
to sleep, and yet when her body was sleeping her soul was awake, and often in sleep either went again 
through what had been read, or went on with what had been interrupted by sleep, or carried out what had 
been designed, or foresaw what was to be carried out. 


9. She was unaccustomed to go from home, except for divine service, and this with parents or kinsfolk. 
Busy in private at home, accompanied by others abroad, yet with no better guardian than herself, as she, 
inspiring respect by her gait and address, progressed not so much by the motion of her feet as by step 
upon step of virtue. But though the Virgin had other persons who were protectors of her body, she alone 
guarded her character; she can learn many points if she be her own teacher, who possesses the perfection 
of all virtues, for whatever she did is a lesson. Mary attended to everything as though she were warned by 
many, and fulfilled every obligation of virtue as though she were teaching rather than learning. 


10. Such has the Evangelist shown her, such did the angel find her, such did the Holy Spirit choose her. 
Why delay about details? How her parents loved her, strangers praised her, how worthy she was that the 
Son of God should be born of her. She, when the angel entered, was found at home in privacy, without a 
companion, that no one might interrupt her attention or disturb her; and she did not desire any women as 
companions, who had the companionship of good thoughts. Moreover, she seemed to herself to be less 
alone when she was alone. For how should she be alone, who had with her so many books, so many 
archangels, so many prophets? 


11. And so, too, when Gabriel visited her, did he find her, and Mary trembled, being disturbed, as though 
at the form of a man, but on hearing his name recognized him as one not unknown to her. And so she was 
a stranger as to men, but not as to the angel; that we might know that her ears were modest and her eyes 
bashful. Then when saluted she kept silence, and when addressed she answered, and she whose feelings 
were first troubled afterwards promised obedience. 


12. And holy Scripture points out how modest she was towards her neighbours. For she became more 
humble when she knew herself to be chosen of God, and went forthwith to her kinswoman in the hill 
country, not in order to gain belief by anything external, for she had believed the word of God. “Blessed,” 
she said, “art thou who didst believe.” And she abode with her three months. Now in such an interval of 
time it is not that faith is being sought for, but kindness which is being shown. And this was after that the 
child, leaping in his mother’s womb, had saluted the mother of the Lord, attaining to reason before birth. 


13. And then, in the many subsequent wonders, when the barren bore a son, the virgin conceived, the 
dumb spake, the wise men worshipped, Simeon waited, the stars gave notice. Mary, who was moved by 
the angel’s entrance, was unmoved by the miracles. “Mary,” it is said, “kept all these things in her heart.” 
Though she was the mother of the Lord, yet she desired to learn the precepts of the Lord, and she who 
brought forth God, yet desired to know God. 


14. And then, how she also went every year to Jerusalem at the solemn day of the passover, and went with 
Joseph. Everywhere is modesty the companion of her singular virtues in the Virgin. This, without which 
virginity cannot exist, must be the inseparable companion of virginity. And so Mary did not go even to the 
temple without the guardianship of her modesty. 


15. This is the likeness of virginity. For Mary was such that her example alone is a lesson for all. If, then, 
the author displeases us not, let us make trial of the production, that whoever desires its reward for 
herself may imitate the pattern. How many kinds of virtues shine forth in one Virgin! The secret of 
modesty, the banner of faith, the service of devotion, the Virgin within the house, the companion for the 
ministry, the mother at the temple. 


16. Oh! how many virgins shall she meet, how many shall she embrace and bring to the Lord, and say: 
“She has been faithful to her espousal, to my Son; she has kept her bridal couch with spotless modesty.” 
How shall the Lord Himself commend them to His Father, repeating again those words of His: “Holy 
Father, these are they whom I have kept for Thee, on whom the Son of Man leant His head and rested; I 
ask that where I am there they may be with Me.” And if they ought to benefit not themselves only, who 
lived not for themselves alone, one virgin may redeem her parents, another her brothers. “Holy Father, 
the world hath not known Me, but these have known Me, and have willed not to know the world.” 


17. What a procession shall that be, what joy of applauding angels when she is found worthy of dwelling in 
heaven who lived on earth a heavenly life! Then too Mary, taking her timbrel, shall stir up the choirs of 
virgins, singing to the Lord because they have passed through the sea of this world without suffering from 
the waves of this world. Then each shall rejoice, saying: “I will go to the altar of God; to God Who maketh 
my youth glad;” and, “I will offer unto God thanksgiving, and pay my vows unto the Most High.” 


18. Nor would I hesitate to admit you to the altars of God, whose souls I would without hesitation call 
altars, on which Christ is daily offered for the redemption of the body. For if the virgin’s body be a temple 


of God, what is her soul, which, the ashes, as it were, of the body being shaken off, once more uncovered 
by the hand of the Eternal Priest, exhales the vapour of the divine fire. Blessed virgins, who emit a 
fragrance through divine grace as gardens do through flowers, temples through religion, altars through 
the priest. 


CHAPTER III 


St. Ambrose having set forth the Virgin Mary as a pattern for life, adduces Thecla as a model for learning 
how to die. Thecla suffered not from the beasts to whom she was condemned, but on the contrary 
received from them signs of reverence. He then proceeds to introduce a more recent example. 


19. Let, then, holy Mary instruct you in the discipline of life, and Thecla teach you how to be offered, for 
she, avoiding nuptial intercourse, and condemned through her husband’s rage, changed even the 
disposition of wild beasts by their reverence for virginity. For being made ready for the wild beasts, when 
avoiding the gaze of men, she offered her vital parts to a fierce lion, caused those who had turned away 
their immodest looks to turn them back modestly. 


20. The beast was to be seen lying on the ground, licking her feet, showing without a sound that it could 
not injure the sacred body of the virgin. So the beast reverenced his prey, and forgetful of his own nature, 
put on that nature which men had lost. One could see, as it were, by some transfusion of nature, men 
clothed with savageness, goading the beast to cruelty, and the beast kissing the feet of the virgin, 
teaching them what was due from men. Virginity has in itself so much that is admirable, that even lions 
admire it. Food did not induce them though kept without their meal; no impulse hurried them on when 
excited; anger did not exasperate them when stirred up, nor did their habits lead them blindly as they 
were wont, nor their own natural disposition possess them with fierceness. They set an example of piety 
when reverencing the martyr; and gave a lesson in favor of chastity when they did nothing but kiss the 
virgin’s feet, with their eyes turned to the ground, as though through modesty, fearing that any male, even 
a beast, should see the virgin naked. 


21. Some one will say: “Why have you brought forward the example of Mary, as if any one could be found 
to imitate the Lord’s mother? And why that of Thecla, whom the Apostle of the Gentiles trained? Give us a 
teacher of our own sort if you wish for disciples.” I will, therefore, set before you a recent example of this 
sort, that you may understand that the Apostle is the teacher, not of one only, but of all. 


CHAPTER IV 


A virgin at Antioch, having refused to sacrifice to idols, was condemned to a house of ill-fame, whence she 
escaped unharmed, having changed clothes with a Christian soldier. Then when he was condemned for 
this, she returned and the two contended for the prize of martyrdom, which was at last given to each. 


22. There was lately at Antioch a virgin who avoided being seen in public, but the more she shrank from 
men’s eyes, the more they longed for her. For beauty which is heard of but not seen is more desired, there 
being two incentives to passion, love and knowledge—so long as nothing is met with which pleases less; 
and that which pleases is thought to be of more worth, because the eye is not in this case the judge by 
investigation, but the mind inflamed with love is full of longing. And so the holy virgin, lest their passions 
should be longer fed by the desire of gaining her, professed her intention of preserving her chastity, and 
so quenched the fires of those wicked men, that she was no longer loved, but informed against. 


23. So a persecution arose. The maiden, not knowing how to escape, and afraid lest she might fall into the 
hands of those who were plotting against her chastity, prepared her soul for heroic virtue, being so 
religious as not to fear death, so chaste as to expect it. The day of her crown arrived. The expectation of 
all was at its height. The maiden is brought forward, and makes her twofold profession, of religion and of 
chastity. But when they saw the constancy of her profession, her fear for her modesty, her readiness for 
tortures, and her blushes at being looked on, they began to consider how they might overcome her 
religion by setting chastity before her, so that, having deprived her of that which was the greatest, they 
might also deprive her of that which they had left. So the sentence was that she should either sacrifice, or 
be sent to a house of ill-fame. After what manner do they worship their gods who thus avenge them, or 
how do they live themselves who give sentence after this fashion? 


24. And the virgin, not hesitating about her religion, but fearful as to her chastity, began to reflect, What 
am I to do? Each crown, that of martyrdom and that of virginity, is grudged me to-day. But the name of 
virgin is not acknowledged where the Author of virginity is denied. How can one be a virgin who cherishes 
a harlot? How can one be a virgin who loves adulterers? How a virgin if she seeks for a lover? It is 
preferable to have a virgin mind than a virgin body. Each is good if each be possible; if it be not possible, 
let me be chaste, not to man but to God. Rahab, too, was a harlot, but after she believed in God, she found 
salvation. And Judith adorned herself that she might please an adulterer, but because she did this for 
religion and not for love, no one considered her an adulteress. This instance turned out well. For if she 
who entrusted herself to religion both preserved her chastity and her country, perhaps I, by preserving my 
religion, shall also preserve my chastity. But if Judith had preferred her chastity to her religion, when her 


country had been lost, she would also have lost her chastity. 


25. And so, instructed by such examples, and at the same time bearing in mind the words of the Lord, 
where He says: “Whosoever shall lose his life for My sake, shall find it,” she wept, and was silent, that the 
adulterer might not even hear her speaking, and she did not choose the wrong done to her modesty, but 
rejected wrong done to Christ. Consider whether it was possible for her to suffer her body to be unchaste, 
who guarded even her speech. 


26. For some time my words have been becoming bashful, and fear to laud on or describe the wicked 
series of what was done. Close your ears, ye virgins! The Virgin of God is taken to a house of shame. But 
now unclose your ears, ye virgins. The Virgin of Christ can be exposed to shame, but cannot be 
contaminated. Everywhere she is the Virgin of God, and the Temple of God, and houses of ill-fame cannot 
injure chastity, but chastity does away with the ill-fame of the place. 


27. A great rush of wanton men is made to the place. Listen, ye holy virgins, to the miracles of the martyr, 
forget the name of the place. The door is shut within, the hawks cry without; some are contending who 
shall first attack the prey. But she, with her hands raised to heaven, as though she had come to a house of 
prayer, not to a resort of lust, says: “O Christ, Who didst tame the fierce lions for the virgin Daniel, Thou 
canst also tame the fierce minds of men. Fire became as dew to the Hebrew children, the water stood up 
for the Jews, of Thy mercy, not of its own nature. Susanna knelt down for punishment and triumphed over 
her adulterous accusers, the right hand withered which violated the gifts of Thy temple; and now thy 
temple itself is violated; suffer not sacrilegious incest, Thou Who didst not suffer theft. Let Thy Name be 
now again glorified in that I who came here for shame, may go away a virgin!” 


28. Scarcely had she finished her prayer, when, lo! a man with the aspect of a terrible warrior burst in. 
How the virgin trembled before him to whom the trembling people gave way. But she did not forget what 
she had read. “Daniel,” said she, “had gone to see the punishment of Susanna, and alone pronounced her 
guiltless, whom the people had condemned. A sheep may be hidden in the shape of this wolf. Christ has 
His soldiers also, Who is Master of legions. Or, perchance, an executioner has come in. Fear not, my soul, 
such an one makes martyrs. O Virgin! thy faith has saved thee.” 


29. And the soldier said to her: “Fear not, sister, I pray you. I, a brother, am come hither to save life, not to 
destroy it. Save me, that you yourself may be saved. I came in like an adulterer, to go forth, if you will, as 
a martyr. Let us change our attire, mine will fit you, and yours will fit me, and each for Christ. Your robe 
will make me a true soldier, mine will make you a virgin. You will be clothed well, I shall be unclothed 
even better that the persecutor may recognize me. Take the garment which will conceal the woman, give 
me that which shall consecrate me a martyr. Put on the cloak which will hide the limbs of a virgin, but 
preserve her modesty. Take the cap which will cover your hair and conceal your countenance. They who 
have entered houses of ill-fame are wont to blush. When you have gone forth, take care not to look back, 
remembering Lot’s wife, who lost her very nature because she looked back at what was unchaste, though 
with chaste eyes. And be not afraid lest any part of the sacrifice fail. I will offer the victim to God for you, 
do you offer the soldier to Christ for me. You have served the good service of chastity, the wages of which 
are everlasting life; you have the breastplate of righteousness, which protects the body with spiritual 
armour, the shield of faith with which to ward off wounds, and the helmet of salvation, for there is the 
defence of our salvation where Christ is, since the man is the head of the woman. and Christ of the 
virgin.” 


30. Whilst saying this he put off his cloak. This garment has been up to this time suspected of being that 
of a persecutor and adulterer. The virgin offered her neck, the soldier his cloak. What a spectacle that 
was, what a manifestation of grace when they were contending for martyrdom in a house of ill-fame! Let 
the characters be also considered, a soldier and a virgin, that is, persons unlike in natural disposition, but 
alike by the mercy of God, that the saying might be fulfilled: “Then the wolves and the lambs shall feed 
together.” Behold the lamb and the wolf not only feed together but are also offered together. Why should I 
say more? Having changed her garment, the maiden flies from the snare, not now with wings of her own, 
seeing she was borne on spiritual wings, and (a sight which the ages had never seen) she leaves the house 
of ill-fame a virgin, but a virgin of Christ. 


31. But they who were looking with their eyes, yet saw not, raged like robbers for prey, or wolves for a 
lamb. One who was more shameless went in. But when he took in the state of the matter with his eyes, he 
said, What is this? A maiden entered, now a man is to be seen here. This is not the old fable of a hind 
instead of a maiden, but in truth a virgin become a soldier. I had heard but believed not that Christ 
changed water into wine; now He has begun also to change the sexes. Let us depart hence whilst we still 
are what we were. Am I too changed who see things differently from what I believe them to be? I came to 
a house of ill-fame, and see a surety. And yet I go forth changed, for I shall go out chaste who came in 
unchaste. 


32. When the affair was known, because a crown was due to such a conqueror, he was condemned for the 
virgin who was seized for the virgin, and so not only a virgin but a martyr came forth from the house of ill- 
fame. It is reported that the maiden ran to the place of punishment, and that they both contended for 
death. He said: “I am condemned to death, the sentence let you go free when it retained me.” And she 


replied: “I did not choose you as my surety on pain of death, but as a guarantee for my chastity. If chastity 
be attacked, my sex remains; if blood is sought, I desire none to give bail for me, I have the means to pay. 
The sentence was pronounced on me, which was pronounced for me. Undoubtedly, if I had offered you as 
security for my debt, and in my absence the judge had assigned your property to the creditor, you would 
share the sentence with me, and I should pay your obligations with my patrimony. Were I to refuse, who 
would not judge me worthy of a shameful death? How much more am I bound where there is a question of 
death? Let me die innocent, that I may not die guilty. In this matter there is no middle course; today I shall 
either be guilty of your blood or a martyr in my own. If I came back quickly, who dares to shut me out? If I 
delayed, who dares acquit me? I owe a greater debt to the laws who am guilty not only of my own flight, 
but also of the death of another. My limbs are equal to death, which were not equal to dishonour. A virgin 
can accept a wound who could not accept contumely. I avoided disgrace, not martyrdom. I gave up my 
robe to you; I did not alter my profession. And if you deprive me of death, you will not have rescued but 
circumvented me. Beware, pray, of resisting, beware of venturing to contend with me. Take not away the 
kindness you have conferred on me. In denying me the execution of this sentence, you are setting up 
again the former one. For the sentence is changed for a former one. If the latter binds me not, the former 
one does. We can each satisfy the sentence if you suffer me to be slain first. From you they can exact no 
other penalty, but her chastity is in danger with a virgin. And so you will be more glorious if you are seen 
to have made a martyr of an adulteress. than to have made again an adulteress of a martyr.” 


33. What do you think was the end? The two contended, and both gained the victory, and the crown was 
not divided, but became two. So the holy martyrs, conferring benefits one on the other, gave the one the 
impulse and the other the result to their martyrdom. 


CHAPTER V 


The story of the two Pythagorean friends, Damon and Pythias, is related by St. Ambrose, who points out 
that the case mentioned in the last chapter is more praiseworthy. A comparison is instituted between the 
treatment of their gods by heathen without any punishment, and Jeroboam’s irreverence with its 
punishment. 


34. And the schools of the philosophers laud Damon and Pythias—the Pythagoreans—to the skies, of 
whom one, when condemned to death, asked for time to set his affairs in order, whereupon, the tyrant, in 
his cunning, not supposing that such could be found, asked for a bondsman who should suffer the penalty 
if the other delayed his return. I do not know which act of the two was the more noble. The one found the 
bondsman, the other offered himself. And so while he who was condemned met with some delay, the 
bondsman with calm countenance did not refuse death. As he was being led forth his friend returned, and 
offered his neck to the axe. Then the tyrant, wondering that friendship was dearer to philosophers than 
life, asked himself to be received into friendship by those whom he had condemned. The grace of Virtue 
was So great that it moved even a tyrant. 


35. These things are worthy of praise; but are inferior to our instance. For those two were men, with us 
one was a virgin, who had first to be superior to her sex; those were friends, these were unknown to each 
other; those offered themselves to one tyrant, these to many tyrants; and these more cruel, for in the 
former case the tyrant spared them, these slew them; with the former one was bound by necessity, with 
these the will of each was free. In this, too, the latter were the wiser, that with those the end of their zeal 
was the pleasure of friendship, with these the crown of martyrdom, for they strove for men, these for God. 


36. And since we have mentioned that man who was condemned, it is fitting to add what he thought of his 
gods, that you may judge how weak they are whom their own followers deride. For he, having come into 
the temple of Jupiter, bade them take off the fillet of gold with which his image was crowned, and to put 
on one of wool instead, saying that the golden fillet was cold in winter and heavy in summer. So he 
derided his god as being unable to bear either a weight or cold. He, too, when he saw the golden beard of 
AEsculapius, bade them remove it, saying that it was not fit for the son to have a beard when the father 
had none. Again, he took away the golden bowls from the images which held them, saying that he ought to 
receive what the gods gave. For, said he, men make prayers to receive good things from the gods, and 
nothing is better than gold; if, however, gold be evil, the gods ought not to have it; if it be good, it is better 
that men should have it who know how to use it. 


37. Such objects of ridicule were they, that neither could Jupiter defend his garment, nor AEsculapius his 
beard, for Apollo had not yet begun to grow one; nor could all those who are esteemed gods keep the 
golden bowls which they were holding, not fearing the charge of theft so much as not having any feeling. 
Who, then, would worship them, who can neither defend themselves as gods nor hide themselves as men? 


38. But when in the temple of our God, that wicked king Jeroboam took away the gifts which his father 
had laid up, and offered to idols upon the holy altar, did not his right hand, which he stretched out, wither, 
and his idols, which he called upon, were not able to help him? Then, turning to the Lord, he asked for 
pardon, and at once his hand which had withered by sacrilege was healed by true religion. So complete an 
example was there set forth in one person, both of divine mercy and wrath when he who was sacrificing 
suddenly lost his right hand, but when penitent received forgiveness. 


CHAPTER VI 


St. Ambrose, in concluding the second book, ascribes any good there may be in it to the merits of the 
virgins, and sets forth that it was right before laying down any severe precepts to encourage them by 
examples, as is done both in human teaching and in holy Scripture. 


39. I, who have been not yet three years a bishop, have prepared this offering for you, holy virgins, 
although untaught by my own experience, yet having learnt much from your mode of life. For what 
experience could have grown up in so short a time of being initiated in religion? If you find any flowers 
herein, gather them together in the bosom of your lives. These are not precepts for virgins, but instances 
taken from virgins. My words have sketched the likeness of your virtue, you may see the reflection of your 
gravity, as it were, in the mirror of this discourse. If you have received any pleasure from my ability, all the 
fragrance of this book is yours. And since there are as many opinions as there are persons, if there be 
anything simple in my treatise let all read it; if anything stronger, let the more mature prove it; if anything 
modest, let it cleave to the breast and tinge the cheeks; if there be anything flowery, let the flowery age of 
youth not disdain it. 


40. We ought to stir up the love of the bride, for it is written: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” At bridal 
feasts we ought to adorn the hair at least with some ornaments of prayer, for it is written: “Smite the 
hands together, and strike with the foot.” We ought to scatter roses on those uninterrupted bridals. Even 
in these temporal marriages the bride is received with acclamation before she receives commands, lest 
hard commands should hurt her, before love cherished by kindness grows strong. 


41. Horses learn to love the sound of patting their necks, that they may not refuse the yoke, and are first 
trained with words of enticement before the stripe of discipline. But when the horse has submitted its 
neck to the yoke, the rein pulls in, and the spur urges on, and its companions draw it, and the driver bids 
it. So, too, our virgin ought first to play with pious love, and admire the golden supports of the heavenly 
marriage couch on the very threshold of marriage, and to see the door-posts adorned with wreaths of 
leaves, and to taste the delight of the musicians playing within; that she may not through fear withdraw 
herself from the Lord’s yoke, before she obeys His call. 


42. “Come, then, hither from Lebanon, My spouse, come hither from Lebanon, thou shalt pass and pass 
through.” This verse must be often repeated by us, that at least being called by the words of the Lord, she 
may follow if there be any who will not trust the words of man. We have not formed this power for 
ourselves, but have received it; this is the heavenly teaching of the mystic song: “Let Him kiss me with the 
kisses of His mouth, for Thy breasts are better than wine, and the odor of Thy ointments is above all 
spices. Thy name is as ointment poured forth.” The whole of that place of delights sounds of sport, stirs up 
approval, calls forth love. “Therefore,” it continues, “have the maidens loved Thee and have drawn Thee, 
let us run after the odour of Thy ointments. The King hath brought me into His chamber.” She began with 
kisses, and so attained to the chamber. 


43. She, now so patient of hard toil, and of practised virtue, as to open the bars with her hand, go forth 
into the field, and abide in strongholds, at the beginning ran after the odour of the ointment; soon when 
she is come into the chamber the ointment is changed. And see whither she goes: “If it be a wall,” it is 
said, “we will build upon it towers of silver.” She who sported with kisses now builds towers that, 
encircled with the precious battlements of the saints, she may not only render fruitless the attacks of the 
enemy, but also erect the safe defences of holy merits. 


Book III 


CHAPTER I 


St. Ambrose now goes back to the address of Liberius when he gave the veil to Marcellina. Touching on 
the crowds pressing to the bridal feast of that Spouse Who feeds them all, he passes on to the fitness of 
her profession on the day on which Christ was born of a Virgin, and concludes with a fervent exhortation 
to love Him. 


1. Inasmuch as I have digressed in what I have said in the two former hooks, it is now time, holy sister, to 
reconsider those precepts of Liberius of blessed memory which you used to talk over with me, as the 
holier the man the more pleasing is his discourse. For he, when on the Nativity of the Saviour in the 
Church of St. Peter you signified your profession of virginity by your change of attire (and what day could 
be better than that on which the Virgin received her child?) whilst many virgins were standing round and 
vying with each other for your companionship. “You,” said he, “my daughter, have desired a good 
espouSsal. You see how great a crowd has come together for the birthday of your Spouse, and none has 
gone away without food. This is He, Who, when invited to the marriage feast, changed water into wine. 
He, too, will confer the pure sacrament of virginity on you who before were subject to the vile elements of 
material nature. This is He Who fed four thousand in the wilderness with five loaves and two fishes.” He 
could have fed more; if more had been there to be fed, they would have been. And now He has called 
many to your espousal, but it is not now barley bread, but the Body from heaven which is supplied. 


2. To-day, indeed, He was born after the manner of men, of a Virgin, but was begotten of the Father before 
all things, resembling His mother in body, His Father in power. Only-begotten on earth, and Only-begotten 
in heaven. God of God, born of a Virgin, Righteousness from the Father, Power from the Mighty One, Light 
of Light, not unequal to His Father; nor separated in power, not confused by extension of the Word or 
enlargement as though mingled with the Father, but distinguished from the Father by virtue of His 
generation. He is your Brother, without Whom neither things in heaven, nor things in the sea, nor things 
on earth consist. The good Word of the Father, Which was, it is said, “in the beginning,” here you have His 
eternity. “And,” it is said, “the Word was with God.” Here you have His power, undivided and inseparable 
from the Father. “And the Word was God.” Here you have His unbegotten Godhead, for your faith is to be 
drawn from the mutual relationship. 


3. Love him, my daughter, for He is good. For, “None is good save God only.” For if there be no doubt that 
the Son is God, and that God is good, there is certainly no doubt that God the Son is good. Love Him I say. 
He it is Whom the Father begat before the morning star, as being eternal, He brought Him forth from the 
womb as the Son; He uttered him from His heart, as the Word. He it is in Whom the Father is well 
pleased; He is the Arm of the Father, for He is Creator of all, and the Wisdom of the Father, for He 
proceeded from the mouth of God; the Power of the Father, because the fulness of the Godhead dwelleth 
in Him bodily. And the Father so loved Him, as to bear Him in His bosom, and place Him at His right hand, 
that you may learn His wisdom, and know His power. 


4. If, then, Christ is the Power of God, was God ever without power? Was the Father ever without the Son? 
If the Father of a certainty always was, of a certainty the Son always was. So He is the perfect Son of a 
perfect Father. For he who derogates from the power, derogates from Him Whose is the power. The 
Perfection of the Godhead does not admit of inequality. Love, then, Him Whom the Father loves, honour 
Him Whom the Father honours, for “he that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father,” and 
“whoso denieth the Son, hath not the Father.” So much as to the faith. 


CHAPTER II 


Touching next upon the training of a virgin, he speaks of moderation in food and drink, and of restraint 
upon the impulses of the mind, introducing some teaching upon the fable of the death and resurrection of 
Hippolytus, and advises the avoidance of certain meats. 


5. But sometimes even when faith is to be relied upon, youth is not trusted. Use wine, therefore, sparingly, 
in order that the weakness of the body may not increase, not for pleasurable excitement, for each alike 
kindles a flame, both wine and youth. Let fasts also put a bridle on tender age, and spare diet restrain the 
unsubdued appetites with a kind of rein. Let reason check, hope subdue, and fear curb them. For he who 
knows not how to govern his desires, like a man run away with by wild horses, is overthrown, bruised, 
torn, and injured. 


6. And this is said to have happened to a youth for his love of Diana. But the fable is coloured with poet’s 


tales, that Neptune, stirred with grief at his rival being preferred, sent madness upon his horses, whereby 
his great power might be set forth in that he overcame the youth, not by strength, but by fraud. And from 
this event a yearly sacrifice is celebrated for Diana, when a horse is offered at her altar. And they say that 
she was a virgin, and (of which even harlots would be ashamed) yet could love one who did not love her. 
But as far as 1am concerned let their fables have authority, for though each be criminal, it is yet a less evil 
that a youth should have been so enamoured of an adulteress as to perish, than that two gods should, as 
they relate, contend for committing adultery, and that Jupiter avenged the grief of his daughter who 
played the harlot on the physician who cured the wound of him who had violated Diana in the woods, a 
most excellent huntress, no doubt, not of wild beasts, but of lust: yet also of wild beasts, so that she was 
worshipped naked. 


7. Let them ascribe, then, to Neptune the mastery over madness, in order to fix on him the crime of 
unchaste love. Let them ascribe to Diana the rule over the woods, wherein she dwelt, so as to establish 
the adultery which she practised. Let them ascribe to AEsculapius the restoration of the dead so long as 
they confess that when struck by lightning he himself escaped not. Let them also ascribe to Jupiter the 
thunderbolts which he did not possess, so that they witness to the disgrace with which he was laden. 


8. And I think that one should sparingly eat all kinds of food which cause heat to the limbs, for flesh drags 
down even eagles as they fly. But within you let that bird of which we read, “Thy youth shall be renewed 
like the eagle’s,” holding its course on high, swift in its virgin flight, be ignorant of the desire for 
unnecessary food. The gathering of banquets and salutations must be avoided. 


CHAPTER III 


Virgins are exhorted to avoid visits, to observe modesty, to be silent during the celebration of the 
Mysteries after the example of Mary. Then after narrating the story of a heathen youth, and saying of a 
poet, St. Ambrose relates a miracle wrought by a holy priest. 


9. I will, too, that visits amongst the younger, except such as may be due to parents and those of like age, 
be few. For modesty is worn away by intercourse, and boldness breaks forth, laughter creeps in, and 
bashfulness is lessened, whilst politeness is studied. Not to answer one who asks a question is 
childishness, to answer is nonsense. I should prefer, therefore, that conversation should rather be wanting 
to a virgin, than abound. For if women are bidden to keep silence in churches, even about divine things, 
and to ask their husbands at home, what do we think should be the caution of virgins, in whom modesty 
adorns their age, and silence commends their modesty. 


10. Was it a small sign of modesty that when Rebecca came to wed Isaac, and saw her bridegroom, she 
took a veil, that she might not be seen before they were united? Certainly the fair virgin feared not for her 
beauty, but for her modesty. What of Rachel, how she, when Jacob’s kiss had been taken, wept and 
groaned, and would not have ceased weeping had she not known him to be a kinsman? So she both 
observed what was due to modesty, and omitted not kindly affection. But if it is said to a man: “Gaze not 
on a maid, lest she cause thee to fall,” what is to be said to a consecrated virgin, who, if she loves, sins in 
mind; if she is loved, in act also? 


11. The virtue of silence, especially in Church, is very great. Let no sentence of the divine lessons escape 
you; if you give ear, restrain your voice, utter no word with your lips which you would wish to recall, but 
let your boldness to speak be sparing. For in truth in much speaking there is abundance of sin. To the 
murderer it was said: “Thou hast sinned, be silent,” that he might not sin more; but to the virgin it must 
be said, “Be silent lest thou sin.” For Mary, as we read, kept in heart all things that were said concerning 
her Son, and do you, when any passage is read where Christ is announced as about to come, or is shown 
to have come, not make a noise by talking, but attend. Is anything more unbecoming than the divine 
words should be so drowned by talking, as not to be heard, believed, or made known, that the sacraments 
should be indistinctly heard through the sound of voices, that prayer should be hindered when offered for 
the salvation of all? 


12. The Gentiles pay respect to their idols by silence, of which this instance is given: As Alexander, the 
king of the Macedonians, was sacrificing, the sleeve of a barbarian lad who was lighting the lamp for him 
caught fire and burnt his body, yet he remained without moving and neither betrayed the pain by a groan, 
nor showed his suffering by silent tears. Such was the discipline of reverence in a barbarian lad that 
nature was subdued. Yet he feared not the gods, who were no gods, but the king. For why should he fear 
those who if the same fire had caught them would have burnt? 


13. How much better still is it where a youth at his father’s banquet is bidden not to betray by coarse 
gestures his unchaste loves. And do you, holy virgin, abstain from groans, cries, coughing, and laughter at 
the Mystery. Can you not at the Mystery do what he did at a banquet? Let virginity be first marked by the 
voice, let modesty close the mouth, let religion remove weakness, and habit instruct nature. Let her 
gravity first announce a virgin to me, a modest approach, a sober gait, a bashful countenance, and let the 
march of virtue be preceded by the evidence of integrity. That virgin is not sufficiently worthy of approval 
who has to be enquired about when she is seen. 


14. There is common story how, when the excessive croaking of frogs was resounding in the ears of the 
faithful people, the priest of God bade them be silent, and show reverence to the sacred words, and then 
at once the noise was stilled. Shall then the marshes keep silence and not the frogs? And shall irrational 
animals re-acknowledge by reverence what they know not by nature? While the shamelessness of men is 
such, that many care not to pay that respect to the religious feelings of their minds, which they do to the 
pleasure of their ears. 


CHAPTER IV 


Having summed up the address of Liberius, St. Ambrose passes on to the virtues of his sister, especially 
her fasts, which however he advises her to moderate to some extent, and to exercise herself in other 
matters, after the example which he adduces. Especially he recommends the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
repetition of Psalms by night, and the recitation of the Creed before daylight. 


15. After such a fashion did Liberius of holy memory address you, in words beyond the reality of practice 
in most cases, but coming short of your performance, who have not only attained to the whole of discipline 
by your virtue, but have surpassed it in your zeal. For we are bidden to practise fasting, but only for single 
days; but you, multiplying nights and days, pass untold periods without food, and if ever requested to 
partake of some, and to lay aside your book a little while, you at once answer: “Man doth not live by bread 
alone, but by every word of God.” Your very meals consisted but of what food came to hand, so that 
fasting is to be preferred to eating what was repugnant; your drink is from the spring, your weeping and 
prayer combine, your sleep is on your book. 


16. These kings were suited to younger years, whilst he was ripening with the gray hairs of age; but when 
a virgin has gained the triumph over her subdued body, she should lessen her toil, that she may be 
preserved as teacher for a younger age. The vine laden with the fruitful branches of full growth soon 
breaks unless it be from time to time kept back. But whilst it is young let it grow rank, and as it grows 
older be pruned, so as not to grow into a forest of twigs, or die deprived of life by its exceptive produce. A 
good husbandman by tending the soil keeps the vine in excellent order, protects it from cold, and guards it 
from being parched by the mid-day sun. And he works his land by turns, or if he will not let it lie fallow, he 
alternates his crops, so that the fields may rest through change of produce. Do you too, a veteran in 
virginity, at least sow the fields of your breast with different seeds, at one time with moderate sustenance, 
at another with sparing fasts, with reading, work, and prayer, that change of toil may be as a truce for 
rest. 


17. The whole land does not produce the same harvest. On one side vines grow on the hills, on another 
you can see the purple olives, elsewhere the scented roses. And after leaving the plough, the strong 
husbandman with his fingers scrapes the soil to plant the roots of flowers, and with the rough hands 
wherewith he turns the bullocks striving amongst the vines, he gently presses the udders of the sheep. 
The land is the better the more numerous are its fruits. So do you, following the example of a good 
husbandman, avoid cleaving your soil with perpetual fastings as if with deep ploughings. Let the rose of 
modesty bloom in your garden, and the lily of the mind, and let the violet beds drink from the source of 
sacred blood. There is a common saying, “What you wish to perform abundantly, sometimes do not do at 
all.” There ought to be something to add to the days of Lent, but so that nothing be done for the sake of 
ostentation, but of religion. 


18. Frequent prayer also commends us to God. For if the prophet says, “Seven times a day have I praised 
Thee,” though he was busy with the affairs of a kingdom, what ought we to do, who read: “Watch and pray 
that ye enter not into temptation”? Certainly our customary prayers ought to be said with giving of 
thanks, when we rise from sleep, when we go forth, when we prepare to receive food, after receiving it, 
and at the hour of incense, when at last we are going to rest. 


19. And again in your bed-chamber itself, I would have you join psalms in frequent interchange with the 
Lord’s prayer, either when you wake up, or before sleep bedews your body, so that at the very 
commencement of rest sleep may find you free from the care of worldly matters, meditating upon the 
things of God. And, indeed, he who first found out the name of Philosophy itself, every day before he went 
to rest, had the flute-player play softer melodies to soothe his mind disturbed by worldly cares. But he, 
like a man washing tiles, fruitlessly desired to drive away worldly things by worldly means, for he was, 
indeed, rather besmearing himself with fresh mud, in seeking a reward from pleasure, but let us, having 
wiped off the filth of earthly vices, purify our utmost souls from every defilement of the flesh. 


20. We ought, also, specially to repeat the Creed, as a seal upon our hearts, daily, before light, and to 


recur to it in thought whenever we are in fear of anything. For when is the soldier in his tent or the 
warrior in battle without his military oath? 


CHAPTER V 


St. Ambrose, speaking of tears, explains David’s saying, “Every night wash 1 my couch with my tears,” and 
goes on to speak of Christ bearing our griefs and infirmities. Everything should be referred to His honour, 


and we ought to rejoice with spiritual joy, but not after a worldly fashion. 


21. And who can now fail to understand that the holy prophet said for our instruction: “Every night will I 
wash my couch and water my bed with my tears”? For if you take it literally for his bed, he shows that 
such abundance of tears should be shed as to wash the bed and water it with tears, the couch of him who 
is praying, for weeping has to do with the present, rewards with the future, since it is said: “Blessed are 
ye that weep, for ye shall laugh;” or if we take the word of the prophet as applied to our bodies, we must 
wash away the offences of the body with tears of penitence. For Solomon made himself a bed of wood 
from Lebanon, its pillars were of silver, its bottom of gold, its back strewn with gems. What is that bed but 
the fashion of our body? For by gems is set forth the splendour of the brightness of the air, fire is set forth 
by the gold, water by silver, and earth by wood, of which four elements the human body consists, in which 
our soul rests, if it do not exist deprived of rest by the roughness of hills or the damp ground, but raised 
on high, above vices, supported by the wood. For which reason David also says: “The Lord will send him 
help upon his bed of pain.” For how can that be a bed of pain which cannot feel pain, and which has no 
feeling? But the body of pain is like the body of that death, of which it is said: “O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 


22. And since I have inserted a clause in which mention is made of the Lord’s Body, lest any one should be 
troubled at reading that the Lord took a body of pain, let him remember that the Lord grieved and wept 
over the death of Lazarus, and was wounded in His passion, and that from the wound there went forth 
blood and water, and that He gave up His Spirit. Water for washing, Blood for drink, the Spirit for His 
rising again. For Christ alone is to us hope, faith, and love—hope in His resurrection, faith in the laver, 
and love in the sacrament. 


23. And as He took a body of pain, so too He turned His bed in His weakness, for He converted it to the 
benefit of human flesh. For by His Passion weakness was ended, and death by His resurrection. And yet 
you ought to mourn for the world but to rejoice in the Lord, to be sad for penitence but joyful for grace, 
though, too, the teacher of the Gentiles by a wholesome precept has bidden to weep with them that weep, 
and to rejoice with them that do rejoice. 


24. But let him who desires to solve the whole difficulty of this question have recourse to the same 
Apostle. “Whatsoever ye do,” says he, “in word or deed, do all in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, giving 
thanks to God the Father by Him.” Let us then refer all our words and deeds to Christ, Who brought life 
out of death, and created light out of darkness. For as a sick body is at one time cherished by warmth, at 
another soothed by cool applications, and the variation of remedies, if carried out according to the 
direction of the physician, is healthful, but if done in opposition to his orders increases the sickness; so 
whatever is paid to Christ is a remedy, whatever is done by our own will is harmful. 


25. There ought then to be the joy of the mind, conscious of right, not excited by unrestrained feasts, or 
nuptial concerts, for in such modesty is not safe, and temptation may be suspected where excessive 
dancing accompanies festivities. I desire that the virgins of God should be far from this. For as a certain 
teacher of this world has said: “No one dances when sober unless he is mad.” Now if, according to the 
wisdom of this world, either drunkenness or madness is the cause of dancing, what a warning is given to 
us amongst the instances mentioned in the Divine Scriptures, where John, the forerunner of Christ, being 
beheaded at the wish of a dancer, is an instance that the allurements of dancing did more harm than the 
madness of sacrilegious anger. 


CHAPTER VI 


Having mentioned the Baptist, St. Ambrose enters into a description of the events concerning his death, 
and speaks against dancing and the festivities of the wicked. 


26. And since we must not cursorily pass by the mention of so great a man, let us consider who he was, by 
whom, on what account, how, and at what time he was slain. A just man, he is put to death by adulterers, 
and the penalty of a capital crime is turned off by the guilty on to the judge. Again the reward of the 
dancer is the death of the prophet. Lastly (a matter of honour even to all barbarians), the cruel sentence is 
given in the midst of banqueting and festivities, and the news of the deadly crime is carried from the 
banquet to the prison, and then from the prison to the banquet. How many crimes are there in one wicked 
act! 


27. A banquet of death is set out with royal luxury, and when a larger concourse than usual had come 
together, the daughter of the queen, sent for from within the private apartments, is brought forth to dance 
in the sight of men. What could she have learnt from an adulteress but loss of modesty? Is anything so 
conducive to lust as with unseemly movements thus to expose in nakedness those parts of the body which 
either nature has hidden or custom has veiled, to sport with the looks, to turn the neck, to loosen the hair? 
Fitly was the next step an offence against God. For what modesty can there be where there is dancing and 
noise and clapping of hands? 


28. “Then,” it is said, “the king being pleased, said unto the damsel, that she should ask of the king 


cleaving to a companion, that, is to a woman; otherwise (they account any man) degenerate, and a bastard 
to the truth, who spends his life in the world without loving a woman or uniting himself to her. Then what 
is to become of the eunuchs whom we see amongst them? 


CHAPTER XXXI 


AT THE LAST DAY GREAT CHANGES TAKE PLACE AMONGST THE AEONS AS WELL AS AMONG MEN. HOW 
ACHAMOTH AND THE DEMIURGE ARE AFFECTED THEN. IRONY ON THE SUBJECT 


It remains that we say something about the end of the world, and the dispensing of reward. As soon as 
Achamoth has completed the full harvest of her seed, and has then proceeded to gather it into her garner, 
or, after it has been taken to the mill and ground to flour, has hidden it in the kneading-trough with yeast 
until the whole be leavened, then shall the end speedily come. Then, to begin with, Achamoth herself 
removes from the middle region, from the second stage to the highest, since she is restored to the 
Pleroma: she is immediately received by that paragon of perfection Soter, as her spouse of course, and 
they two afterwards consummate new nuptials. This must be the spouse of the Scripture, the Pleroma of 
espouSals (for you might suppose that the Julian laws were interposing, since there are these migrations 
from place to place). In like manner, the Demiurge, too, will then change the scene of his abode from the 
celestial Hebdomad to the higher regions, to his mother’s now vacant saloon—by this time knowing her, 
without however seeing her. (A happy coincidence!) For if he had caught a glance of her, he would have 
preferred never to have known her. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


INDIGNANT IRONY EXPOSING THE VALENTINIAN FABLE ABOUT THE JUDICIAL TREATMENT OF MANKIND AT THE 
LAST JUDGMENT. THE IMMORALITY OF THE DOCTRINE 


As for the human race, its end will be to the following effect:—To all which bear the earthy and material 
mark there accrues an entire destruction, because “all flesh is grass,” and amongst these is the soul of 
mortal man, except when it has found salvation by faith. The souls of just men, that is to say, our souls, 
will be conveyed to the Demiurge in the abodes of the middle region. We are duly thankful; we shall be 
content to be classed with our god, in whom lies our own origin. Into the palace of the Pleroma nothing of 
the animal nature is admitted—nothing but the spiritual swarm of Valentinus. There, then, the first 
process is the despoiling of men themselves, that is, men within the Pleroma. Now this despoiling consists 
of the putting off of the souls in which they appear to be clothed, which they will give back to their 
Demiurge as they had obtained them from him. They will then become wholly intellectual spirits— 
impalpable, invisible—and in this state will be readmitted invisibly to the Pleroma—stealthily, if the case 
admits of the idea. What then? They will be dispersed amongst the angels, the attendants on Soter. As 
sons, do you suppose? Not at all. As servants, then? No, not even so. Well, as phantoms? Would that it 
were nothing more! Then in what capacity, if you are ashamed to tell us? In the capacity of brides. Then 
will they end their Sabine rapes with the sanction of wedlock. This will be the guerdon of the spiritual, 
this the recompense of their faith! Such fables have their use. Although but a Marcus or a Gaius, full- 
grown in this flesh of ours, with a beard and such like proofs (of virility,) it may be a stern husband, a 
father, a grandfather, a great-grandfather (never mind what, in fact, if only a male), you may perhaps in 
the bridal-chamber of the Pleroma—I have already said so tacitly—even become the parent by an angel of 
some AEon of high numerical rank. For the right celebration of these nuptials, instead of the torch and 
veil, I suppose that secret fire is then to burst forth, which, after devastating the whole existence of 
things, will itself also be reduced to nothing at last, after everything has been reduced to ashes; and so 
their fable too will be ended. But I, too, am no doubt a rash man, in having exposed so great a mystery in 
so derisive a way: I ought to be afraid that Achamoth, who did not choose to make herself known even to 
her own son, would turn mad, that Theletus would be enraged, that Fortune would be irritated. But I am 
yet a liege-man of the Demiurge. I have to return after death to the place where there is no more giving in 
marriage, where I have to be clothed upon rather than to be despoiled,—where, even if I am despoiled of 
my sex, I am classed with angels—not a male angel, nor a female one. There will be no one to do aught 
against me, nor will they then find any male energy in me. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


THESE REMAINING CHAPTERS AN APPENDIX TO THE MAIN WORK. IN THIS CHAPTER TERTULLIAN NOTICES A 
DIFFERENCE AMONG SUNDRY FOLLOWERS OF PTOLEMY, A DISCIPLE OF VALENTINUS 


I shall now at last produce, by way of finale, after so long a story, those points which, not to interrupt the 
course of it, and by the interruption distract the reader’s attention, I have preferred reserving to this 
place. They have been variously advanced by those who have improved on the doctrines of Ptolemy. For 
there have been in his school “disciples above their master,” who have attributed to their Bythus two 
wives—Cogitatio (Thought) and Voluntas (Will). For Cogitatio alone was not sufficient wherewith to 
produce any offspring, although from the two wives procreation was most easy to him. The former bore 
him Monogenes (Only-Begotten) and Veritas (Truth). Veritas was a female after the likeness of Cogitatio; 
Monogenes a male bearing a resemblance to Voluntas. For it is the strength of Voluntas which procures 


whatsoever she would. Then he swore that if she asked he would give her even the half of his kingdom.” 
See how worldly men themselves judge of their worldly power, so as to give even kingdoms for dancing. 
But the damsel, being taught by her mother, demanded that the head of John should be brought to her on 
a dish. That which is said that “the king was sorry,” is not repentance on the part of the king, but a 
confession of guilt, which is, according to the wont of the divine rule, that they who have done evil 
condemn themselves by their own confession. “But for their sakes which sat with him,” it is said. What is 
more base than that a murder should be committed in order not to displease those who sat at meat? 
“And,” it follows, “for his oath’s sake.” What a new religion! He had better have forsworn himself. The 
Lord therefore in the Gospel bids us not to swear at all, that there be no cause for perjury, and no need of 
offending. And so an innocent man is slain that an oath be not violated. I know which to have in the 
greatest horror. Perjury is more endurable than are the oaths of tyrants. 


29. Who would not think when he saw some one running from the banquet to the prison, that orders had 
been given to set the prophet free? Who, I say, having heard that it was Herod’s birthday, and of the state 
banquet, and the choice given to the damsel of choosing whatever she wished, would not think that the 
man was sent to set John free? What has cruelty in common with delicacies? What have death and 
pleasure in common? The prophet is hurried to suffer at a festal time by a festal order, by which he would 
even wish to be set free; he is slain by the sword, and his head is brought on a platter. This dish was well 
suited to their cruelty, in order that their insatiate savageness might be feasted. 


30. Look, most savage king, at the sights worthy of thy feast. Stretch forth thy right hand, that nothing be 
wanting to thy cruelty, that streams of holy blood may pour down between thy fingers. And since the 
hunger for such unheard-of cruelty could not be satisfied by banquets, nor the thirst by goblets, drink the 
blood pouring from the still flowing veins of the cut-off head. Behold those eyes, even in death, the 
witnesses of thy crime, turning away from the sight of the delicacies. The eyes are closing, not so much 
owing to death, as to horror of luxury. That bloodless golden mouth, whose sentence thou couldst not 
endure, is silent, and yet thou fearest. Yet the tongue, which even after death is wont to observe its duty 
as when living, condemned, though with trembling motion, the incest. This head is borne to Herodias: she 
rejoices, she exults as though she had escaped from the crime, because she has slain her judge. 


31. What say you, holy women? Do you see what you ought to teach, and what also to unteach your 
daughters? She dances, but she is the daughter of an adulteress. But she who is modest, she who is 
chaste, let her teach her daughter religion, not dancing. And do you, grave and prudent men, learn to 
avoid the banquets of hateful men. If such are the banquets, what will be the judgment of the impious? 


CHAPTER VII 


In reply to Marcellina, who had asked what should be thought of those who to escape violence killed 
themselves, St. Ambrose replies by narrating the history of Pelagia, a virgin, with her mother and sister, 
and goes on to speak of the martyrdom of the blessed Sotheris, one of their own ancestors. 


32. As Iam drawing near the close of my address, you make a good suggestion, holy sister, that I should 
touch upon what we ought to think of the merits of those who have cast themselves down from a height, 
or have drowned themselves in a river, lest they should fall into the hands of persecutors, seeing that holy 
Scripture forbids a Christian to lay hands on himself. And indeed as regards virgins placed in the 
necessity of preserving their purity, we have a plain answer, seeing that there exists an instance of 
martyrdom. 


33. Saint Pelagia lived formerly at Antioch, being about fifteen years old, a sister of virgins, and a virgin 
herself. She shut herself up at home at the first sound of persecution, seeing herself surrounded by those 
who would rob her of her faith and purity, in the absence of her mother and sisters, without any defence, 
but all the more filled with God. “What are we to do, unless,” says she to herself, “thou, a captive of 
virginity, takest thought? I both wish and fear to die, for I meet not death but seek it. Let us die if we are 
allowed, or if they will not allow it, still let us die. God is not offended by a remedy against evil, and faith 
permits the act. In truth, if we think of the real meaning of the word, how can what is voluntary be 
violence? It is rather violence to wish to die and not to be able. And we do not fear any difficulty. For who 
is there who wishes to die and is not able to do so, when there are so many easy ways to death? For I can 
now rush upon the sacrilegious altars and overthrow them, and quench with my blood the kindled fires. I 
am not afraid that my right hand may fail to deliver the blow, or that my breast may shrink from the pain. 
I shall leave no sin to my flesh. I fear not that a sword will be wanting. I can die by my own weapons, I can 
die without the help of an executioner, in my mother’s bosom.” 


34. She is said to have adorned her head, and to have put on a bridal dress, so that one would say that she 
was going to a bridegroom, not to death. But when the hateful persecutors saw that they had lost the prey 
of her chastity, they began to seek her mother and sisters. But they, by a spiritual flight, already held the 
field of chastity, when, as on the one side, persecutors suddenly threatened them, and on the other, escape 
was shut off by an impetuous river, they said, what do we fear? See the water, what hinders us from being 
baptized? And this is the baptism whereby sins are forgiven, and kingdoms are sought. This is a baptism 
after which no one sins. Let the water receive us, which is wont to regenerate. Let the water receive us, 


which makes virgins. Let the water receive us, which opens heaven, protects the weak, hides death, 
makes martyrs. We pray Thee, God, Creator of all things, let not the water scatter our bodies, deprived of 
the breath of life; let not death separate our obsequies, whose lives affection has always conjoined; but let 
our constancy be one, our death one, and our burial also be one. 


35. Having said these words, and having slightly girded up the bosom of their dress, to veil their modesty 
without impeding their steps, joining hands as though to lead a dance, they went forward to the middle of 
the river bed, directing their steps to where the stream was more violent, and the depth more abrupt. No 
one drew back, no one ceased to go on, no one tried where to place her steps, they were anxious only 
when they felt the ground, grieved when the water was shallow, and glad when it was deep. One could see 
the pious mother tightening her grasp, rejoicing in her pledges, afraid of a fall lest even the stream should 
carry off her daughters from her. “These victims, O Christ,” said she, “do I offer as leaders of chastity, 
guides on my journey, and companions of my sufferings.” 


37. But who would have cause to wonder that they had such constancy whilst alive, seeing that even when 
dead they preserved the position of their bodies unmoved? The water did not lay bare their corpses, nor 
did the rapid course of the river roll them along. Moreover, the holy mother, though without sensation, 
still maintained her loving grasp, and held the sacred knot which she had tied, and loosed not her hold in 
death, that she who had paid her debt to religion might die leaving her piety as her heir. For those whom 
she had joined together with herself for martyrdom, she claimed even to the tomb. 


38. But why use instances of people of another race to you, my sister, whom the inspiration of hereditary 
chastity has taught by descent from a martyred ancestor? For whence have you learnt who had no one 
from whom to learn, living in the country, with no virgin companion, instructed by no teacher? You have 
played the part then not of a disciple, for this cannot be done without teaching, but of an heir of virtue. 


39. For how could it come to pass that holy Sotheris should not have been the originator of your purpose, 
who is an ancestor of your race? Who, in an age of persecution, borne to the heights of suffering by the 
insults of slaves, gave to the executioner even her face, which is usually free from injury when the whole 
body is tortured, and rather beholds than suffers torments; so brave and patient that when she offered her 
tender cheeks to punishment, the executioner failed in striking before the martyr yielded under the 
injuries. She moved not her face, she turned not away her countenance, she uttered not a groan or a tear. 
Lastly, when she had overcome other kinds of punishment, she found the sword which she desired. 


Concerning Widows 


THE TREATISE CONCERNING WIDOWS 


CHAPTER I 


After having written about virgins, it seemed needful to say something concerning widows, since the 
Apostle joins the two classes together, and the latter are as it were teachers of the former, and far 
superior to those who are married. Elijah was sent to a widow, a great mark of honour; yet widows are not 
honourable like her of Sarepta, unless they copy her virtues, notably hospitality. The avarice of men is 
rebuked, who forfeit the promises of God by their grasping. 


1. Since I have treated of the honour of virgins in three books, it is fitting now, my brethren, that a 
treatise concerning widows should come in order; for I ought not to leave them without honour, nor to 
separate them from the commendation belonging to virgins, since the voice of the Apostle has joined them 
to virgins, according to what is written: “The unmarried woman and the virgin careth for the things of the 
Lord, that she may be holy both in body and in spirit.” For in a certain manner the inculcation of virginity 
is strengthened by the example of widows. They who have preserved their marriage bed undefiled are a 
testimony to virgins that chastity is to be preserved for God. And it is almost a mark of no less virtue to 
abstain from marriage, which was once a delight, than to remain ignorant of the pleasures of wedlock. 
They are strong in each point, in that they regret not wedlock, the faith of which they keep, and entangle 
not themselves with wedded pleasures, lest they appear weak and not able to take care of themselves. 


2. But in this particular virtue is contained also the prizes of liberty. For: “The wife is bound as long as her 
husband liveth; but if her husband fall asleep she is freed: let her marry whom she will, only in the Lord. 
But she will be happier if she so abide, after my judgment, for I think I also have the Spirit of God.” 
Evidently, then, the Apostle has expressed the difference, having said that the one is bound, and stated 
that the other is happier, and that he asserts not so much as the result of his own judgment, as of the 
infusion of the Spirit of God; that the decision should be seen to be heavenly, not human. 


3. And what is the teaching of the fact that at that time when the whole human race was afflicted by 
famine and Elias was sent to the widow? And see how for each is reserved her own special grace. An 
angel is sent to the Virgin, a prophet to the widow. Notice, farther, that in one case it is Gabriel, in the 
other Elisha. The most excellent chiefs of the number of angels and prophets are seen to be chosen. But 
there is no praise simply in widowhood, unless there be added the virtues of widowhood. For, indeed, 
there were many widows, but one is preferred to all, in which fact it is not so much that others are called 
back from their pursuit as that they are stimulated by the example of virtue. 


4. What is said at first makes the ears attentive, although the simplicity itself of the understanding has 
weight to attract widows to the pattern of virtue; since each seems to excel, not according to her 
profession, but her merit, and the grace of hospitality is not lost sight of by God, Who, as He Himself 
related in the Gospel, rewards a cup of cold water with the exceeding recompense of eternity, and 
compensates the small measure of meal and oil by an unfailing abundance of plenty ever coming in. For if 
one of the heathen has said that all the possessions of friends should be common, how much more ought 
those of relatives to be common! For we are relatives who are bound into one body. 


5. But we are not bound by any prescribed limit of hospitality. For why do you think that what is of this 
world is private property when this world is common? Or why do you consider the fruits of the earth are 
private, when the earth itself is common property? “Behold,” He said, “the fowls of the air, they sow not, 
neither do they reap.” For to those to whom nothing is private property nothing is wanting, and God, the 
master of His own word, knows how to keep His promise. Again, the birds do not gather together, and yet 
they eat, for our heavenly Father feeds them. But we turning aside the warnings of a general utterance to 
our private advantage, God says: “Every tree which has in it the fruit of a tree yielding seed shall be to 
you for meat, and to every beast, and to every bird, and to everything that creepeth upon the earth.” By 
gathering together we come to want, and by gathering together we are made empty. For we cannot hope 
for the promise, who keep not the saying. It is also good for us to attend to the precept of hospitality, to be 
ready to give to strangers, for we, too, are strangers in the world. 


6. But how holy was that widow, who, when pinched by extreme hunger, observed the reverence due to 
God, and was not using the food for herself alone, but was dividing it with her son, that she might not 
outlive her dear offspring. Great is the duty of affection, but that of religion brings more return. For as no 
one ought to be set before her son, so the prophet of God ought to be set before her son and her 
preservation. For she is to be believed to have given to him not a little food, but the whole support of her 


life, who left nothing for herself. So hospitable was she that she gave the whole, so full of faith that she 
believed at once. 


CHAPTER II 


The precepts of the Apostle concerning a widow indeed are laid down, such as, that she bring up children, 
attend to her parents, desire to please God, show herself irreproachable, set forth a ripeness of merits, 
have been the wife of one man. St. Ambrose notes, however, that a second marriage was not condemned 
by St. Paul, and adds that widows must have a good report for virtue with all. The reasons why younger 
widows are to be avoided, and what is meant by its being better to marry than to burn. St. Ambrose then 
goes on to speak of the dignity of widows, shown by the fact that any injury done to them is visited by the 
anger of God. 


7. So, then, a widow is not only marked off by bodily abstinence, but is distinguished by virtue, to whom I 
do not give commandments, but the Apostle. I am not the only person to do them honour, but the Doctor 
of the Gentiles did so first, when he said: “Honour widows that are widows indeed. But if any widow have 
children or nephews, let her first learn to govern her own house, and to requite her parents.” Whence we 
observe that each inclination of affection ought to exist in a widow, to love her children and to do her duty 
to her parents. So when discharging her duty to her parents she is teaching her children, and is rewarded 
herself by her own compliance with duty, in that what she performs for others benefits herself. 


8. “For this,” says he, “is acceptable with God.” So that if thou, O widow, carest for the things of God, thou 
oughtest to follow after that which thou hast learnt to be well pleasing to God. And, indeed, the Apostle 
somewhat farther back, exhorting widows to the pursuit of continence, said that they mind the things of 
the Lord. But elsewhere, when a widow who is approved is to be selected, she is bidden not only to bear in 
mind but also to hope in the Lord: “For she that is a widow indeed,” it is said, “and desolate, must hope in 
God, and be instant in supplications and prayers night and day.” And not without reason does he show 
that these ought to be blameless, to whom, as virtuous works are enjoined, so, too, great respect is paid, 
so that they are honoured even by bishops. 


9. And of what kind she ought to be who is chosen the description is given in the words of the teacher 
himself: “Not less than threescore years old, having been the wife of one man.” Not that old age alone 
makes the widow, but that the merits of the widow are the duties of old age. For she certainly is the more 
noble who represses the heat of youth, and the impetuous ardour of youthful age, desiring neither the 
tenderness of a husband, nor the abundant delights of children, rather than one who, now worn out in 
body, cold in age, of ripe years, can neither grow warm with pleasures, nor hope for offspring. 


10. Nor in truth is any one excluded from the devotion of widowhood, if after entering upon a second 
marriage, which the precepts of the Apostle certainly do not condemn as though the fruit of chastity were 
lost, if she be again loosed from her husband. She will have, indeed, the merit of her chastity, even if it be 
tardy, but she will be more approved who has tried a second marriage, for the desire of chastity is 
conspicuous in her, for the other old age or shame seems to have put an end to marrying. 


11. Nor yet is bodily chastity alone the strong purpose of the widow, but a large and most abundant 
exercise of virtue. “Well reported of for good works, if she have brought up children; if she have lodged 
strangers; if she have washed the saints’ feet; if she have ministered to those suffering tribulation; if, 
lastly, she have followed after every good work.” You see how many practices of virtue he has included. He 
demands, first of all, the duty of piety; secondly, the practice of hospitality and humble service; thirdly, the 
ministry of mercy and liberality in assisting; and, lastly, the performance of every good work. 


12. And he, therefore, that the younger should be avoided, because they are not able to fulfil the 
requirements of so high a degree of virtue. For youth is prone to fall because the heat of various desires is 
inflamed by the warmth of glowing youth, and it is the part of a good doctor to keep off the materials of 
sin. For the first exercise in training the soul is to turn away sin, the second to implant virtue. Yet, since 
the Apostle knew that Anna, the widow of fourscore years, from her youth was a herald of the works of the 
Lord, I do not think that he thought that the younger should be excluded from the devotion of widowhood, 
especially as he said: “It is better to marry than to burn.” For certainly he recommended marriage as a 
remedy, that she who would else perish might be saved; he did not prescribe the choice that one who 
could contain should not follow chastity, for it is one thing to succour one who is falling, another to 
persuade to virtue. 


13. And what shall I say of human judgments, since in the judgments of God the Jews are set forth as 
having offended the Lord in nothing more than violating what was due to the widow and the rights of 
minors? This is proclaimed by the voices of the prophets as the cause which brought upon the Jews the 
penalty of rejection. This is mentioned as the only cause which will mitigate the wrath of God against their 
sin, if they honour the widow, and execute true judgment for minors, for thus we read: “Judge the 
fatherless, deal justly with the widow, and come let us reason together, saith the Lord.” And elsewhere: 
“The Lord shall maintain the orphan and the widow.” And again: “I will abundantly bless her widow.” 
Wherein also the likeness of the Church is foreshadowed. You see, then, holy widows, that that office 


which is honoured by the assistance of divine grace must not be degraded by impure desire. 


CHAPTER III 


St. Ambrose returns to the story of the widow of Sarepta, and shows that she represented the Church, 
hence that she was an example to virgins, married women, and widows. Then he refers to the prophet as 
setting forth Christ, inasmuch as he foretold the mysteries and the rain which was to come. Next he 
touches upon and explains the twofold sign of Gideon, and points out that it is not in every one’s power to 
work miracles, and that the Incarnation of Christ and the rejection of the Jews were foreshadowed in that 
account. 


14. To return to what was treated of above, what is the meaning of the fact that when there was a very 
great famine in all the land, yet the care of God was not wanting to the widow, and the prophet was sent 
to sustain her? And when in this story the Lord warns me that He is about to speak in truth, He seems to 
bid my ears attend to a mystery. For what can be more true than the mystery of Christ and the Church? 
Not, then, without a purpose is one preferred amongst many widows. Who is such an one, to whom so 
great a prophet who was carried up into heaven, should be guided, especially at that time when the 
heaven was shut for three years and six months, when there was a great famine in the whole land? The 
famine was everywhere, and yet notwithstanding this widow did not want. What are these three years? 
Are they not, perchance, those in which the Lord came to the earth and could not find fruit on the fig-tree, 
according to that which is written: “Behold, there are three years that I came seeking fruit on this fig-tree, 
and find none.” 


15. This is assuredly that widow of whom it was said: “Rejoice, thou barren that bearest not, break forth 
and cry, thou that availest not with child; for many are the children of the desolate, more than of her who 
hath an husband.” And well is she a widow of whom it is well said: “Thou shalt not remember thy shame 
and thy widowhood, for I am the Lord Who make thee.” And perchance therefore is she a widow who has 
lost her Husband indeed in the suffering of His body, but in the day of judgment shall receive again the 
Son of Man Whom she seemed to have lost. “For a short time have I forsaken thee,” He says, in order that, 
being forsaken, she may the more gloriously keep her faith. 


16. All, then, have an example to imitate, virgins, married women, and widows. And perchance is the 
Church therefore a virgin, married, and a widow, because they are one body in Christ. She is then that 
widow for Whose sake when there was a dearth of the heavenly Word on earth, the prophets were 
appointed, for there was a widow who was barren, yet reserved her bringing forth for its own time. 


17. So that his person does not seem to us of small account, who by his word moistened the dry earth with 
the dew of heaven, and unlocked the closed heavens certainly not by human power. For who is he who can 
open the heavens except Christ, for Whom daily out of sinners’ food is gathered, an increase for the 
Church? For it is not in the power of man to say: “The barrel of meal shall not waste, and the cruse of oil 
shall not fail, until the day on which the Lord shall send rain on the earth.” For though it be the rule of the 
prophets to speak thus, the voice is in truth that of the Lord. And so it is stated first: “For thus saith the 
Lord.” For it is of the Lord to vouch for a continuance of heavenly sacraments, and to promise that the 
grace of spiritual joy shall not fail, to grant the defences of life, the seals of faith, the gifts of virtues. 


18. But what does this mean: “Until the day on which the Lord shall send rain on the earth”? except that 
He, too, “shall come down like rain upon a fleece, and like the drops that water the earth.” In which 
passage is disclosed the mystery of the old history where Gideon, the warrior of the mystic conflict, 
receiving the pledge of future victory, recognized the spiritual sacrament in the vision of his mind, that 
that rain was the dew of the Divine Word, which first came down on the fleece, when all the earth was 
parched with continual drought, and by a second true sign, moistened the floor of all the earth with a 
shower, whilst dryness was upon the fleece. 


19. For the prescient man observed the sign of the future growth of the Church. For first in Judaea the 
dew of the divine utterance began to give moisture (for “in Jewry is God known”), whilst the whole earth 
remained without the dew of faith. But when Joseph’s flock began to deny God, and by venturing on 
various enormous offences to incur guilt before God, then when the dew of the heavenly shower was 
poured on the whole earth, the people of the Jews began to grow dry and parched in their own unbelief, 
when the clouds of prophecy and the healthful shower of the Apostles watered the holy Church gathered 
together from all parts of the world. This is that rain, now condensed from earthly moisture, now from 
mountain mists, but diffused throughout the whole world in the salutary shower of the heavenly 
Scriptures. 


20. By this example, then, it is shown that not all can merit the miracles of divine power, but they who are 
aided by the pursuits of religious devotion, and that they lose the fruits of divine working who are devoid 
of reverence for heaven. It is also shown in a mystery that the Son of God, in order to restore the Church, 
took upon Himself the mystery of a human body, casting off the Jewish people, from whom the counsellor 
and the prophet and the miracles of the divine benefits were taken away, because that as it were by a kind 
of national blemish they were not willing to believe in the Son of God. 


CHAPTER IV 


By the example of Anna St. Ambrose shows what ought to be the life of widows, and shows that she was 
an example of chastity at every age. From this he argues that there are three degrees of the same virtue, 
all of which are included in the Church, and sets forth several examples in Mary, in Anna, and in Susanna. 
But, he adds, the state of virginity is superior to either of the others, but that a widow ought to take 
greater care for the preservation of her good name. 


21. Scripture then teaches as how much grace is conferred by unity, and how great is the gift of divine 
blessing in widows. And since such honour is given them by God, we must observe what mode of life 
corresponds thereto; for Anna shows what widows ought to be, who, left destitute by the early death of 
her husband, yet obtained the reward of full praise, being intent not less on the duties of religion than on 
the pursuit of chastity. A widow, it is said, of fourscore and four years, a widow who departed not from the 
temple, a widow who served God night and day with fastings and with prayers. 


22. You see what sort of person a widow is said to be, the wife of one man, tested also by the progress of 
age, vigorous in religion, and worn out in body, whose resting-place is the temple, whose conversation is 
prayer, whose life is fasting, who in the times of day and night by a service of unwearied devotion, though 
the body acknowledge old age, yet knows no age in her piety. Thus is a widow trained from her youth, 
thus is she spoken of in her age, who has kept her widowhood not through the chance of time, nor 
through weakness of body, but by large-heartedness in virtue. For when it is said that she was for seven 
years from her virginity with her husband, it is a setting forth that the things which are the support of her 
old age began in the aims of her youth. 


23. And so we are taught that the virtue of chastity is threefold, one kind that of married life, a second 
that of widowhood, and the third that of virginity, for we do not so set forth one as to exclude others. 
These result each in that which belongs to each. The training of the Church is rich in this, that it has those 
whom it may set before others, but has none whom it rejects, and would that it never could have any! We 
have so spoken of virginity as not to reject widowhood, we so reverence widows as to reserve its own 
honour for wedlock. It is not our precepts but the divine sayings which teach this. 


24. Let us remember then how Mary, how Anna, and how Susanna are spoken of. But since not only must 
we celebrate their praises but also follow their manner of life, let us remember where Susanna, and Anna, 
and Mary are found, and observe how each is spoken of with her special commendation, and where each 
is mentioned, she that is married in the garden, the widow in the temple, the virgin in her secret chamber. 


25. But in the former the fruit is later, in virginity it is earlier; old age proves them, virginity is the praise 
of youth, and does not need the help of years, being the fruit of every age. It becomes early years, it 
adorns youth, it adds to the dignity of age, and at all ages it has the gray hairs of its righteousness, the 
ripeness of its gravity, the veil of modesty, which does hinder devotion and increases religion. For we see 
by what follows that holy Mary went every year with Joseph to Jerusalem on the solemn day of the 
passover. Everywhere in company with the Virgin is eager devotion and a zealous sharer of her chastity. 
Nor is the Mother of the Lord puffed up, as though secure of her own merits, but the more she recognized 
her merit, the more fully did she pay her vows, the more abundantly did she perform her service, the more 
fully did she discharge her office, the more religiously did she perform her duty and fill up the mystic 
time. 


26. How much more then does it beseem you to be intent on the pursuit of chastity, lest you leave any 
place for unfavourable opinion who have the evidence of your modesty and your behaviour alone. For a 
virgin, though in her also character rather than the body has the first claim, puts away calumny by the 
integrity of her body, a widow who has lost the assistance of being able to prove her virginity undergoes 
the inquiry as to her chastity not according to the word of a midwife, but according to her own manner of 
life. Scripture, then, has shown how attentive and religious should be the disposition of a widow. 


CHAPTER V 


Liberality to the poor is recommended by the example of the widow the Gospel, whose two mites were 
preferred to the large gifts of the rich. The two mites are treated as mystically representing the two 
Testaments. What that treasure is for which we are taught to offer, after the example of the wise men, 
three gifts, or after that of the widow, two. St. Ambrose concludes the chapter by an exhortation to 
widows to be zealous in good works. 


27. In the same book, too, but in another place, we are taught how fitting it is to be merciful and liberal 
towards the poor, and that this feeling should not be checked by the consideration of our poverty, since 
liberality is determined not by the amount of our possessions, but by the disposition of giving. For by the 
voice of the Lord that widow is preferred to all of whom it was said: “This widow hath cast in more than 
all.” In which instance the Lord characteristically teaches all, that none should be held back from giving 
assistance through shame at his own poverty, and that the rich should not flatter themselves that they 
seem to give more than the poor. For the piece of money out of a small stock is richer than treasures out 


of abundance, because it is not the amount that is given but the amount that remains which is considered. 
No one gives more than she who has left nothing for herself. 


28. Why do you, rich woman, boast yourself by comparison with the poor, and when you are all loaded 
with gold, and drag along the ground a costly robe, desire to be honoured as though she were inferior and 
small in comparison with your riches, because you have surpassed the needy with your gifts? Rivers too 
overflow, when they are too full, but a draught from a brook is more pleasant. New wine foams while 
fermenting, and the husbandman does not consider as lost that which runs over. While the harvest is 
being threshed out, grains of corn fall from the groaning floor; but though the harvests fail, the barrel of 
meal wastes not, and the cruse full of oil gives forth. But the draught emptied the casks of the rich, while 
the tiny cruse of oil of the widow gave abundance. That, then, is to be reckoned which you give for 
devotion, not what you cast forth disdainfully. For in fine, no one gave more than she who fed the prophet 
with her children’s nourishment. And so since no one gave more, no one had greater merit. This has a 
moral application. 


29. And considering the mystical sense, one must not despise this woman casting in two mites into the 
treasury. Plainly the woman was noble who in the divine judgment was found worthy to be preferred to all. 
Perchance it is she who of her faith has given two testaments for the help of man, and so no one has done 
more. Nor could any one equal the amount of her gift, who joined faith with mercy. Do you, then, whoever 
you are, who exercise your life the practice of widowhood, not hesitate to cast into the treasury the two 
mites, full of faith and grace. 


30. Happy is she who out of her treasure brings forth the perfect image of the King. Your treasure is 
wisdom, your treasure is chastity and righteousness, your treasure is a good understanding, such as was 
that treasure from which the Magi, when they worshipped the Lord, brought forth gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh; setting forth by gold the power of a king, venerating God by the frankincense, and by myrrh 
acknowledging the resurrection of the body. You too have this treasure if you look into yourself: “For we 
have this treasure in earthen vessels.” You have gold which you can give, for God does not exact of you 
the precious gift of shining metal, but that gold which at the day of judgment the fire shall be unable to 
consume. Nor does He require precious gifts, but the good odour of faith, which the altars of your heart 
send forth and the disposition of a religious mind exhales. 


31. From this treasure, then, not only the three gifts of the Magi but also the two mites of the widow are 
taken, on which the perfect image of the heavenly King shines forth, the brightness of His glory and the 
image of His substance. Precious, too, are those hardly earned gains of chastity which the widow gives of 
her labour and daily task, continually night and day working at her task, and by the wakeful labour of her 
profitable chastity gathering treasure; that she may preserve the couch of her deceased husband 
unviolated, be able to support her dear children, and to minister to the poor. She is to be preferred to the 
rich, she it is who shall not fear the judgment of Christ. 


32. Strive to equal her, my daughters: “It is good to be zealously affected in a good thing.” “Covet 
earnestly the best gifts.” The Lord is ever looking upon you, Jesus looks upon you when He goes to the 
treasury, and you think that of the gain of your good works assistance is to be given to those in need. 
What is it, then, that you should give your two mites and gain in return the Lord’s Body? Go not, then, 
empty into the sight of the Lord your God, empty of mercy, empty of faith, empty of chastity; for the Lord 
Jesus is wont to look upon and to commend not the empty, but those who are rich in virtues. Let the 
maiden see you at work, let her see you ministering to others. For this is the return which you owe to God, 
that you should make your return to God from the progress of others. No return is more acceptable to God 
than the offerings of piety. 


CHAPTER VI 


Naomi is an instance of a widow receiving back from her daughter-in-law the fruits of her own good 
training, and is a token that necessary support will never fail the good widow. And if her life appears sad, 
she is happy, since the promises of the Lord are made to her. St. Ambrose then touches upon the benefits 
of weeping. 


33. Does the widow Naomi seem to you of small account, who supported her widowhood on the gleanings 
from another’s harvest, and who, when heavy with age, was supported by her daughter-in-law? It is a 
great benefit both for the support and for the advantage of widows, that they so train their daughters-in- 
law as to have in them a support in full old age, and, as it were, payment for their teaching and reward for 
their training. For to her who has well taught and well instructed her daughter-in-law a Ruth will never be 
wanting who will prefer the widowed life of her mother-in-law to her father’s house, and if her husband 
also be dead, will not leave her, will support her in need, comfort her in sorrow, and not leave her if sent 
away; for good instruction will never know want. So that Naomi, deprived of her husband and her two 
sons, having lost the offspring of her fruitfulness, lost not the reward of her pious care, for she found both 
a comfort in sorrow and a support in poverty. 


34. You see, then, holy women, how fruitful a widow is in the offspring of virtues, and the results of her 


own merits, which cannot come to an end. A good widow, then, knows no want, and if she be weary 
through age, in extreme poverty, yet she has as a rule the reward of the training she has given. Though 
the nearest to herself have failed, she finds those not so near akin to cherish their mother, revere their 
parent, and by the trifling gifts for her support desire to gain the fruit of their own kindness, for richly are 
gifts to a widow repaid. She asks food and pays back treasures. 


35. But she seems to spend sad days, and to pass her time in tears. And she is the more blessed in this, for 
by a little weeping she purchases for herself everlasting joys, and at the cost of a few moments gains 
eternity. To such it is well said: “Blessed are ye that weep, for ye shall laugh.” Who then would prefer the 
deceitful appearances of present joys to the pleasure of future freedom from anxiety? Does he seem to us 
an insignificant authority, the elect forefather of the Lord after the flesh, who ate ashes as it were bread, 
and mingled his drink with weeping, and by his tears at night gained for himself the joy of redemption in 
the morning? Whence did he gain that great joy except that he greatly wept, and, as it were, at the price 
of his tears obtained the grace of future glory for himself. 


36. The widow has, then, this excellent recommendation, that while she mourns her husband she also 
weeps for the world, and the redeeming tears are ready, which shed for the dead will benefit the living. 
The weeping of the eyes is fitted to the sadness of the mind, it arouses pity, lessens labour, relieves grief, 
and preserves modesty, and she no longer seems to herself so wretched, finding comfort in tears which 
are the pay of love and proofs of pious memory. 


CHAPTER VII 


By the example of Judith is shown that courage is not wanting in widows; her preparation for her visit to 
Holofernes is dwelt upon, as also her chastity and her wisdom, her sobriety and moderation. Lastly, St. 
Ambrose, after demonstrating that she was no less brave than prudent, sets forth her modesty after her 
success. 


37. But bravery also is usually not wanting to a good widow. For this is true bravery, which surpasses the 
usual nature and the weakness of the sex by the devotion of the mind, such as was in her who was named 
Judith, who of herself alone was able to rouse up from utter prostration and defend from the enemy men 
broken down by the siege, smitten with fear, and pining with hunger. For she, as we read, when 
Holofernes, dreaded after his success in so many battles, had driven countless thousands of men within 
the walls; when the armed men were afraid, and were already treating about the final surrender, went 
forth outside the wall, both excelling that army which she delivered, and braver than that which she put to 
flight. 


38. But in order to learn the dispositions of ripe widowhood, run through the course of the Scriptures. 
From the time when her husband died she laid aside the garments of mirth, and took those of mourning. 
Every day she was intent on fasting except on the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day and the times of holy days, 
not as yielding to desire of refreshment, but out of respect for religion. For this is that which is said: 
“Whether ye eat or drink, all is to be done in the name of Jesus Christ,” that even the very refreshment of 
the body is to have respect to the worship of holy religion. So then, holy Judith, strengthened by 
lengthened mourning and by daily fasting, sought not the enjoyments of the world regardless of danger, 
and strong in her contempt for death. In order to accomplish her stratagem she put on that robe of mirth, 
wherewith in her husband’s lifetime she was wont to be clothed, as though she would give pleasure to her 
husband, if she freed her country. But she saw another man whom she was seeking to please, even Him, of 
Whom it is said: “After me cometh a Man Who is preferred before me.” And she did well in resuming her 
bridal ornaments when about to fight, for the reminders of wedlock are the arms of chastity, and in no 
other way could a widow please or gain the victory. 


39. Why relate the sequel? How she amongst thousands of enemies, remained chaste. Why speak of her 
wisdom, in that she designed such a scheme? She chose out the commander, to ward off from herself the 
insolence of inferiors, and prepare an opportunity for victory. She reserved the merit of abstinence and 
the grace of chastity. For unpolluted, as we read, either by food or by adultery, she gained no less a 
triumph over the enemy by preserving her chastity than by delivering her country. 


40. What shall I say of her sobriety? Temperance, indeed, is the virtue of women. When the men were 
intoxicated with wine and buried in sleep, the widow took the sword, put forth her hand, cut off the 
warrior’s head, and passed unharmed through the midst of the ranks of the enemy. You notice, then, how 
much drunkenness can injure a woman, seeing that wine so weakens men that they are overcome by 
women. Let a widow, then, be temperate, pure in the first place from wine, that she may be pure from 
adultery. He will tempt you in vain, if wine tempts you not. For if Judith had drunk she would have slept 
with the adulterer. But because she drank not, the sobriety of one without difficulty was able both to 
overcome and to escape from a drunken army. 


41. And this was not so much a work of her hands, as much more a trophy of her wisdom. For having 
overcome Holofernes by her hand alone, she overcame the whole army of the enemies by her wisdom. For 
hanging up the head of Holofernes, a deed which the wisdom of the men had been unable to plan, she 


raised the courage of her countrymen, and broke down that of the enemy. She stirred up her own friends 
by her modesty, and struck terror into the enemy so that they were put to flight and slain. And so the 
temperance and sobriety of one widow not only subdued her own nature, but, which is far more, even 
made men more brave. 


42. And yet she was not so elated by this success, though she might well rejoice and exult by right of her 
victory, as to give up the exercises of her widowhood, but refusing all who desired to wed her she laid 
aside her garments of mirth and took again those of her widowhood, not caring for the adornments of her 
triumph, thinking those things better whereby vices of the body are subdued than those whereby the 
weapons of an enemy are overcome. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Though many other widows came near to Judith in virtue, St. Ambrose proposes to speak of Deborah only. 
What a pattern of virtue she must have been for widows, who was chosen to govern and defend men. It 
was no small glory to her that when her son was over the host he refused to go forth to battle unless she 
would go also. So that she led the army and foretold the result. In this story the conflicts and triumphs of 
the Church, and her spiritual weapons, are set forth, and every excuse of weakness is taken from women. 


43. And in order that it may not seem as if only one widow had fulfilled this inimitable work, it seems in no 
way doubtful that there were many others of equal or almost equal virtue, for good seed corn usually 
bears many ears filled with grains. Doubt not, then, that that ancient seed-time was fruitful in the 
characters of many women. But as it would be tedious to include all, consider some, and especially 
Deborah, whose virtue Scripture records for us. 


44. For she showed not only that widows have no need of the help of a man, inasmuch as she, not at all 
restrained by the weakness of her sex, undertook to perform the duties of a man, and did even more than 
she had undertaken. And, at last, when the Jews were being ruled under the leadership of the judges, 
because they could not govern them with manly justice, or defend them with manly strength, and so wars 
broke out on all sides, they chose Deborah, by whose judgment they might be ruled. And so one widow 
both ruled many thousands of men in peace, and defended them from the enemy. There were many judges 
in Israel, but no woman before was a judge, as after Joshua there were many judges but none was a 
prophet. And I think that her judgeship has been narrated, and her deeds described, that women should 
not be restrained from deeds of valour by the weakness of their sex. A widow, she governs the people; a 
widow, she leads armies; a widow, she chooses generals; a widow, she determines wars and orders 
triumphs. So, then, it is not nature which is answerable for the fault or which is liable to weakness. It is 
not sex, but valour which makes strong. 


45. And in time of peace there is no complaint, and no fault is found in this woman whereas most of the 
judges were causes of no small sins to the people. But when the Canaanites, a people fierce in battle and 
rich in troops, successively joined them, showed a horrible disposition against the people of the Jews, this 
widow, before all others, made all the preparations for war. And to show that the needs of the household 
were not dependent on the public resources, but rather that public duties were guided by the discipline of 
home life, she brings forth from her home her son as leader of the army, that we may acknowledge that a 
widow can train a warrior; whom, as a mother, she taught, and, as judge, placed in command, as, being 
herself brave, she trained him, and, as a prophetess, sent to certain victory. 


46. And lastly, her son Barak shows the chief part of the victory was in the hands of a woman when he 
said: “If thou wilt not go with me I will not go, for I know not the day on which the Lord sendeth His angel 
with me.” How great, then, was the might of that woman to whom the leader of the army says, “If thou 
wilt not go I will not go.” How great, I say, the fortitude of the widow who keeps not back her son from 
dangers through motherly affection, but rather with the zeal of a mother exhorts her son to go forth to 
victory, while saying that the decisive point of that victory is in the hand of a woman! 


47. So, then, Deborah foretold the event of the battle. Barak, as he was bidden, led forth the army; Jael 
carried off the triumph, for the prophecy of Deborah fought for her, who in a mystery revealed to us the 
rising of the Church from among the Gentiles, for whom should be found a triumph over Sisera, that is, 
over the powers opposed to her. For us, then, the oracles of the prophets fought, for us those judgments 
and arms of the prophets won the victory. And for this reason it was not the people of the Jews but Jael 
who gained the victory over the enemy. Unhappy, then, was that people which could not follow up by the 
virtue of faith the enemy, whom it had put to flight. And so by their fault salvation came to the Gentiles, by 
their sluggishness the victory was reserved for us. 


48. Jael then destroyed Sisera, whom however the band of Jewish veterans had put to flight under their 
brilliant leader, for this is the interpretation of the name Barak; for often, as we read, the sayings and 
merits of the prophets procured heavenly aid for the fathers. But even at that time was victory being 
prepared over spiritual wickedness for those to whom it is said in the Gospel: “Come, ye blessed of My 
Father, take possession of the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” So the 
commencement of the victory was from the Fathers, its conclusion is in the Church. 


49. But the Church does not overcome the powers of the enemy with weapons of this world, but with 
spiritual arms, “which are mighty through God to the destruction of strongholds and the high places of 
spiritual wickedness.” And Sisera’s thirst was quenched with a bowl of milk, because he was overcome by 
wisdom, for what is healthful for us as food is deadly and weakening to the power of the enemy. The 
weapons of the Church are faith, the weapons of the Church are prayer, which overcomes the enemy. 


50. And so according to this history a woman, that the minds of women might be stirred up, became a 
judge, a woman set all in order, a woman prophesied, a woman triumphed, and joining in the battle array 
taught men to war under a woman’s lead. But in a mystery it is the battle of faith and the victory of the 
Church. 


51. You, then, who are women have no excuse because of your nature. You who are widows have no 
excuse because of the weakness of your sex, nor can you attribute your changeableness to the loss of the 
support of a husband. Every one has sufficient protection if courage is not wanting to the soul. And the 
very advance of age is a common defence of chastity for widows; and grief for the husband who is lost, 
regular work, the care of the house, anxiety for children, frequently ward off wantonness hurtful to the 
soul; while the very mourning attire, the funeral solemnities, the constant weeping, and grief impressed 
on the sad brow in deep wrinkles, restrains wanton eyes, checks lust, turns away forward looks. The 
sorrow of regretful affection is a good guardian of chastity, guilt cannot find an entrance if vigilance be 
not wanting. 


CHAPTER IX 


To an objection that the state of widowhood might indeed be endurable if circumstances were pleasant, 
St. Ambrose replies that pleasant surroundings are more dangerous than even trouble; and goes to show 
by examples taken from holy Scripture, that widows may find much happiness in their children and their 
sons-in-law. They should have recourse to the Apostles, who are able to help us, and should entreat for the 
intercessions of angels and martyrs. He touches then on certain complaints respecting loneliness, and 
care of property, and ends by pointing out the unseemliness of a widow marrying who has daughters 
either married already or of marriageable age. 


52. You have learnt, then, you who are widows, that you are not destitute of the help of nature, and that 
you can maintain sound counsel. Nor, again, are you devoid of protection at home, who are able to claim 
even the highest point of public power. 


53. But perhaps some one may say that widowhood is more endurable for her who enjoys prosperity, but 
that widows are soon broken down by adversity, and easily succumb. On which point not only are we 
taught by experience that enjoyment is more perilous for widows than difficulties, but by the examples in 
the Scriptures that even in weakness widows are not usually without aid, and that divine and human 
support is furnished more readily to them than to others, if they have brought up children and chosen 
sons-in-law well. And, finally, when Simon’s mother-in-law was lying sick with violent fever, Peter and 
Andrew besought the Lord for her: “And He stood over her and commanded the fever and it left her, and 
immediately she arose and ministered unto them.” 


54. “She was taken,” it is said, “with a great fever, and they besought him for her.” You too have those 
near you to entreat for you. You have the Apostles near, you have the Martyrs near; if associated with the 
Martyrs in devotion, you draw near them also by works of mercy. Do you show mercy and you will be close 
to Peter. It is not relationship by blood but affinity of virtue which makes near, for we walk not in the flesh 
but in the Spirit. Cherish, then, the nearness of Peter and the affinity of Andrew, that they may pray for 
you and your lusts give way. Touched by the word of God you, who lay on the earth, will then forthwith 
rise up to minister to Christ. “For our conversation is in heaven, whence also we look for the Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” For no one lying down can minister to Christ. Minister to the poor and you have 
ministered to Christ. “For what ye have done unto one of these,” He says, “ye have done unto Me.” You, 
widows, have then assistance, if you choose such sons-in-law for yourselves, such patrons and friends for 
your posterity. 


55. So Peter and Andrew prayed for the widow. Would that there were some one who could so quickly 
pray for us, or better still, they who prayed for the mother-in-law, Peter and Andrew his brother. Then they 
could pray for one related to them, now they are able to pray for us and for all. For you see that one 
bound by great sin is less fit to pray for herself, certainly less likely to obtain for herself. Let her then 
make use of others to pray for her to the physician. For the sick, unless the physician be called to them by 
the prayers of others, cannot pray for themselves. The flesh is weak, the soul is sick and hindered by the 
chains of sins, and cannot direct its feeble steps to the throne of that physician. The angels must be 
entreated for us, who have been to us as guards; the martyrs must be entreated, whose patronage we 
seem to claim for ourselves by the pledge as it were of their bodily remains. They can entreat for our sins, 
who, if they had any sins, washed them in their own blood; for they are the martyrs of God, our leaders, 
the beholders of our life and of our actions. Let us not be ashamed to take them as intercessors for our 
weakness, for they themselves knew the weaknesses of the body, even when they overcame. 


the masculine nature, inasmuch as she affords efficiency to Cogitatio. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


OTHER VARYING OPINIONS AMONG THE VALENTINIANS RESPECTING THE DEITY, CHARACTERISTIC RAILLERY 


Others of purer mind, mindful of the honour of the Deity, have, for the purpose of freeing him from the 
discredit of even single wedlock, preferred assigning no sex whatever to Bythus; and therefore very likely 
they talk of “this deity” in the neuter gender rather than “this god.” Others again, on the other hand, 
speak of him as both masculine and feminine, so that the worthy chronicler Fenestella must not suppose 
that an hermaphrodite was only to be found among the good people of Luna. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


YET MORE DISCREPANCIES. JUST NOW THE SEX OF BYTHUS WAS AN OBJECT OF DISPUTE; NOW HIS RANK 
COMES IN QUESTION. ABSURD SUBSTITUTES FOR BYTHUS CRITICISED BY TERTULLIAN 


There are some who do not claim the first place for Bythus, but only a lower one. They put their Ogdoad 
in the foremost rank; itself, however, derived from a Tetrad, but under different names. For they put Pro- 
arche (Before the Beginning) first, Anennoetos (Inconceivable) second, Arrhetos (Indescribable) third, 
Aoratos (Invisible) fourth. Then after Pro-arche they say Arche (Beginning) came forth and occupied the 
first and the fifth place; from Anennoetos came Acataleptos (Incomprehensible) in the second and the 
sixth place; from Arrhetos came Anonomastos (Nameless) in the third and the seventh place; from Aoratos 
came Agennetos (Unbegotten) in the fourth and the eight place. Now by what method he arranges this, 
that each of these AEons should be born in two places, and that, too, at such intervals, I prefer to be 
ignorant of than to be informed. For what can be right in a system which is propounded with such absurd 
particulars? 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


LESS REPREHENSIBLE THEORIES IN THE HERESY. BAD IS THE BEST OF VALENTINIANISM 


How much more sensible are they who, rejecting all this tiresome nonsense, have refused to believe that 
any one AEon has descended from another by steps like these, which are really neither more nor less 
Gemonian; but that on a given signal the eight-fold emanation, of which we have heard, issued all at once 
from the Father and His Ennoea (Thought),—that it is, in fact, from His mere motion that they gain their 
designations. When, as they say, He thought of producing offspring, He on that account gained the name 
of Father. After producing, because the issue which He produced was true, He received the name of 
Truth. When He wanted Himself to be manifested, He on that account was announced as Man. Those, 
moreover, whom He preconceived in His thought when He produced them, were then designated the 
Church. As man, He uttered His Word; and so this Word is His first-begotten Son, and to the Word was 
added Life. And by this process the first Ogdoad was completed. However, the whole of this tiresome story 
is utterly poor and weak. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


OTHER TURGID AND RIDICULOUS THEORIES ABOUT THE ORIGIN OF THE AEONS AND CREATION, STATED AND 
CONDEMNED 


Now listen to some other buffooneries of a master who is a great swell among them, and who has 
pronounced his dicta with an even priestly authority. They run thus: There comes, says he, before all 
things Pro-arche, the inconceivable, and indescribable, and nameless, which I for my own part call 
Monotes (Solitude). With this was associated another power, to which also I give the name of Henotes 
(Unity). Now, inasmuch as Monotes and Henotes—that is to say, Solitude and Union—were only one being, 
they produced, and yet not in the way of production, the intellectual, innascible, invisible beginning of all 
things, which human language has called Monad (Solitude). This has inherent in itself a consubstantial 
force, which it calls Unity These powers, accordingly, Solitude or Solitariness, and Unity, or Union, 
propagated all the other emanations of AEons. Wonderful distinction, to be sure! Whatever change Union 
and Unity may undergo, Solitariness and Solitude is profoundly supreme. Whatever designation you give 
the power, it is one and the same. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


DIVERSITY IN THE OPINIONS OF SECUNDUS, AS COMPARED WITH THE GENERAL DOCTRINE OF VALENTINUS 


Secundus is a trifle more human, as he is briefer: he divides the Ogdoad into a pair of Tetrads, a right 
hand one and a left hand one, one light and the other darkness. Only he is unwilling to derive the power 
which apostatized and fell away from any one of the AEons, but from the fruits which issued from their 
substance. 


56. So, then, Peter’s mother-in-law found some to pray for her. And you, O widow, find those who will pray 
for you, if as a true widow and desolate you hope in God, continue instant in supplications, persist in 
prayers, treat your body as dying daily, that by dying you may live again; avoid pleasures, that you, too, 
being sick, may be healed. “For she that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth.” 


57. You have no longer any reason for marrying, you have some to intercede for you. Say not, “I am 
desolate.” This is the complaint of one who wishes to marry. Say not, “I am alone.” Chastity seeks solitude: 
the modest seek privacy, the immodest company. But you have necessary business; you have also one to 
plead for you. You are afraid of your adversary; the Lord Himself will intervene with the judge and say: 
“Judge for the fatherless, and justify the widow.” 


58. But you wish to take care of your inheritance. The inheritance of modesty is greater, and this a widow 
can guard better than one married. A slave has done wrong. Forgive him, for it is better that you should 
bear with another’s fault than expose it. But you wish to marry. Be it so. The simple desire is no crime. I 
do not ask the reason, why is one invented? If you think it good, say so; if unsuitable, be silent. Do not 
blame God, do not blame your relatives, saying that protection fails you. Would that the wish did not fail! 
And say not that you are consulting the interests of your children, whom you are depriving of their 
mother. 


59. There are some things permissible in the abstract, but not permissible on account of age. Why is the 
bridal of the mother being prepared at the same time with that of the daughters, and often even 
afterwards? Why does the grown-up daughter learn to blush in the presence of her mother’s betrothed 
rather than her own? I confess that I advised you to change your dress, but not to put on a bridal veil; to 
go away from the tomb, not to prepare a bridal couch. What is the meaning of a newly-married woman 
who already has sons-in-law? How unseemly it is to have children younger than one’s grand-children! 


CHAPTER X 


St. Ambrose returns again to the subject of Christ, speaking of His goodness in all misery. The various 
ways in which the good Physician treats our diseases, and the quickness of the healing if only we do not 
neglect to call upon Him. He touches upon the moral meaning of the will, which he shows was manifested 
in Peter’s mother-in-law, and lastly points out what a minister of Christ and specially a bishop ought to be, 
and says that they specially must rise through grace. 


60. But let us return to the point, and not, while we are grieving over the wounds of our sins, leave the 
physician, and whilst ministering to the sores of others, let our own go on increasing. The Physician is 
then here asked for. Do not fear, because the Lord is great, that perhaps He will not condescend to come 
to one who is sick, for He often comes to us from heaven; and is wont to visit not only the rich but also the 
poor and the servants of the poor. And so now He comes, when called upon, to Peter’s mother-in-law. “And 
He stood over her and rebuked the fever, and it left her, and immediately she arose and ministered unto 
them.” As He is worthy of being remembered, so, too, is He worthy of being longed for, worthy, too, of 
love, for His condescension to every single matter which affects men, and His marvellous acts. He 
disdains not to visit widows, and to enter the narrow rooms of a poor cottage. As God He commands, as 
man He visits. 


61. Thanks be to the Gospel, by means of which we also, who saw not Christ when He came into this 
world, seem to be with Him when we read His deeds, that as they, to whom He drew near, borrowed faith 
from Him, so may He, when we believe His deeds, draw near to us. 


62. Do you see what kinds of healing are with Him? He commands the fever, He commands the unclean 
spirits, at another place He lays hands on them. He was wont then to heal the sick, not only by word but 
also by touch. And do you then, who burn with many desires, taken either by the beauty or by the fortune 
of some one, implore Christ, call in the Physician, stretch forth your right hand to Him, let the hand of 
God touch your inmost being, and the grace of the heavenly Word enter the veins of your inward desires, 
let God’s right hand strike the secrets of your heart. He spreads clay on the eyes of some that they may 
see, and the Creator of all teaches us that we ought to be mindful of our own nature, and to discern the 
vileness of our body; for no one can see divine things except one who through knowledge of his vileness 
cannot be puffed up. Another is bidden to show himself to the priest, that he may for ever be free from the 
scales of leprosy. For he alone can preserve his purity, both of body and soul, who knows how to show 
himself to that priest, Whom we have received as an Advocate for our sins, and to Whom is plainly said: 
“Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedech.” 


63. And be not afraid that there will be any delay in healing. He who is healed by Christ has no 
hindrances. You must use the remedy which you have received; and as soon as He has given the 
command, the blind man sees, the paralytic walks, the dumb speaks, the deaf hears, she that has a fever 
ministers, the lunatic is delivered. And do you, then, who ever after an unseemly fashion languish for 
desire of anything, entreat the Lord, show Him your faith, and fear no delay. Where there is prayer, the 
Word is present, desire is put to flight, lust departs. And be not afraid of offending by confession, take it 
rather as a right, for you who were before afflicted by an intense disease of the body will begin to minister 


to Christ. 


64. And in this place can be seen the disposition of the will of Peter’s mother-in-law, from which she 
received for herself, as it were, the seed corn of what was to come, for to each his will is the cause of that 
which is to come. For from the will springs wisdom, which the wise man takes in marriage to himself, 
saying: “I desire to make her my spouse.” This will, then, which at first was weak and languid under the 
fever of various desires, afterwards by the office of the apostles rose up strong to minister unto Christ. 


65. At the same time it is also shown what he ought to be who ministers to Christ, for first he must be free 
from the enticements of various pleasures, he must be free from inward languor of body and soul, that he 
may minister the Body and Blood of Christ. For no one who is sick with his own sins, and far from being 
whole, can minister the remedies of the healing of immortality. See what thou doest, O priest, and touch 
not the Body of Christ with a fevered hand. First be healed that thou mayest be able to minister. If Christ 
bids those who are now cleansed, but were once leprous, to show themselves to the priests, how much 
more is it fitting for the priest himself to be pure. That widow, then, cannot take it ill that I have not 
spared her, since I spare not myself. 


66. Peter’s mother-in-law, it is written, rose up and ministered to them. Well is it said, rose up, for the 
grace of the apostleship was already furnishing a type of the sacrament. It is proper to the ministers of 
Christ to rise, according to that which is written: “Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead.” 


CHAPTER XI 


Having shown that the pretexts usually alleged for second marriages have no weight, St. Ambrose 
declares that he does not condemn them, though from the Apostle’s words he sets forth their 
inconveniences, though the state of those twice married is approved in the Church, and he takes occasion 
to advert to those heretics who forbid them. And he says that it is because the strength of different 
persons varies that chastity is not commanded, but only recommended. 


67. I say, then, that widows who have been in the habit of giving neither are in want of their necessary 
expenses, nor of help, who in very great dangers have often guarded the resources of their husbands; and 
further, I think that the good offices of a husband are usually made up for to them by sons-in-law and 
other relatives, and that God’s mercy is more ready to help them, and therefore, when there is no special 
cause for marrying, the desire of so doing should not exist. 


68. This, however, I say as a counsel, we do not order it as a precept, stirring up the wills of widows 
rather than binding them. For I do not forbid second marriages, only I do not advise them. The 
consideration of human weakness is one thing, the grace of chastity is another. I say more, I do not forbid 
second, but do not approve of often repeated marriages, for not everything is expedient which is lawful: 
“All things are lawful to me,” says the Apostle, “but all things are not expedient.” As, also, to drink wine is 
lawful, but, for the most part, it is not expedient. 


69. It is then lawful to marry, but it is more seemly to abstain, for there are bonds in marriage. Do you ask 
what bonds? “The woman who is under a husband is bound by the law so long as her husband liveth; but if 
her husband be dead she is loosed from the law of her husband.” It is then proved that marriage is a bond 
by which the woman is bound and from which she is loosed. Beautiful is the grace of mutual love, but the 
bondage is more constant. “The wife hath not power of her own body, but the husband.” And lest this 
bondage should seem to be rather one of sex than of marriage, there follows: “Likewise, also, the husband 
hath not power of his own body, but the wife.” How great; then, is the constraint in marriage, which 
subjects even the stronger to the other; for by mutual constraint each is bound to serve. Nor if one wishes 
to refrain can he withdraw his neck from the yoke, for he is subject to the incontinence of the other. It is 
said: “Ye are bought with a price, be not ye servants of men.” You see how plainly the servitude of 
marriage is defined. It is not I who say this, but the Apostle; or, rather, it is not he, but Christ, Who spoke 
in him. And he spoke of this servitude in the case of good married people. For above you read: “The 
unbelieving husband is sanctified by his believing wife; and the unbelieving wife by her believing 
husband.” And further on: “But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. A brother or a sister is not bound 
in such cases.” If, then, a good marriage is servitude, what is a bad one, when they cannot sanctify, but 
destroy one another? 


70. But as I exhort widows to keep the grace of their gift, so, too, I incite women to observe ecclesiastical 
discipline, for the Church is made up of all. Though it be the flock of Christ, yet some are fed on strong 
food, others are still nourished with milk, who must be on their guard against those wolves who are 
hidden in sheep’s clothing, pretending to all appearance of continence, but inciting to the foulness of 
incontinence. For they know how severe are the burdens of chastity, since they cannot touch them with 
the tips of their fingers; they require of others that which is above measure, when they themselves cannot 
even observe any measure, but rather give way under the cruel weight. For the measure of the burden 
must always be according to the strength of him who has to bear it; otherwise, where the bearer is weak, 
he breaks down with the burden laid upon him; for too strong meat chokes the throats of infants. 


71. And so as in a multitude of bearers their strength is not estimated by that of a few; nor do the stronger 
receive their tasks in accordance with the weakness of others, but each is allowed to bear as great a 
burden as he desires, the reward increasing with the increase of strength; so, too, a snare is not to be set 
for women, nor a burden of continence beyond their strength to be taken up, but it must be left to each to 
weigh the matter for herself, not compelled by the authority of any command, but incited by increase of 
grace. And so for different degrees of virtue a different reward is set forth, and one thing is not blamed 
that another may be praised; but all are spoken of, in order that what is best may be preferred. 


CHAPTER XII 


The difference between matters of precept and of counsel is treated of, as shown in the case of the young 
man in the Gospel, and the difference of the rewards set forth both for counsels and precepts is spoken of. 


72. Marriage, then, is honourable, but chastity is more honourable, for “he that giveth his virgin in 
marriage doeth well, but he that giveth her not in marriage doeth better.” That, then, which is good need 
not be avoided, but that which is better should be chosen. And so it is not laid upon any, but set before 
him. And, therefore, the Apostle said well: “Concerning virgins I have no commandment of the Lord, yet I 
give my counsel.” For a command is issued to those subject, counsel is given to friends. Where there is a 
commandment, there is a law; where counsel, there is grace. A commandment is given to enforce what is 
according to nature, a counsel to incite us to follow grace. And, therefore, the Law was given to the Jews, 
but grace was reserved for the elect. The Law was given that, through fear of punishment, it might recall 
those who were wandering beyond the limits of nature, to their observance, but grace to incite the elect 
both by the desire of good things, and also by the promised rewards. 


73. You will see the difference between precept and counsel, if you remember the case of him in the 
Gospel, to whom it is first commanded to do no murder, not to commit adultery, not to bear false witness; 
for that is a commandment which has a penalty for its transgression. But when he said that he had 
fulfilled all the commandments of the Law, there is given to him a counsel that he should sell all that he 
had and follow the Lord, for these things are not imposed as commands, but are offered as counsels. For 
there are two ways of commanding things, one by way of precept, the other by way of counsel. And so the 
Lord in one way says: “Thou shalt not kill,” where He gives a commandment; in the other He says: “If thou 
wilt be perfect, sell all that thou hast.” He is, then, not bound by a commandment to whom the choice is 
left. 


74. And so they who have fulfilled the commandments are able to say: “We are unprofitable servants, we 
have done that which was our duty to do.” The virgin does not say this, nor he who sold all his goods, but 
they rather await the stored-up rewards like the holy Apostle who says: “Behold we have forsaken all and 
followed Thee, what shall we have therefore?” He says not, like the unprofitable servant, that he has done 
that which was his duty to do, but as being profitable to his Master, because he has multiplied the talents 
entrusted to him by the increase he has gained, having a good conscience, and without anxiety as to his 
merits he expects the reward of his faith and virtue. And so it is said to him and the others: “Ye which 
have followed Me, in the regeneration, when the Son of Man shall sit in the throne of His glory, shall also 
yourselves sit upon twelve thrones, judging the tribes of Israel.” And to those who had faithfully preserved 
their talents He promises rewards indeed, though smaller saying: “Because thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will make thee ruler over many things.” Good faith, then, is due, but mercy is in the rewards. 
He who has kept good faith has deserved that good faith should be kept with him; he who has made good 
profit, because he has not sought his own benefit, has gained a claim to a heavenly reward. 


CHAPTER XIII 


St. Ambrose, treating of the words in the Gospel concerning eunuchs, condemns those who make 
themselves such. Those only deserve praise who have through continence gained the victory over 
themselves, but no one is to be compelled to live this life, as neither Christ nor the Apostle laid down such 
a law, so that the marriage vow is not to be blamed, though that of chastity is better. 


75. So, then, a commandment to this effect is not given, but a counsel is. Chastity is commanded, entire 
continence counselled. “But all men cannot receive this saying, but they to whom it is given. For there are 
eunuchs which were so born from their mothers womb,” in whom exists a natural necessity not the virtue 
of chastity. “And there are eunuchs who have made themselves eunuchs,” of their own will, that is, not of 
necessity. “And there are eunuchs which were made eunuchs of men... .” And, therefore, great is the 
grace of continence in them, because it is the will, not incapacity, which makes a man continent. For it is 
seemly to preserve the gift of divine working whole. And let them not think it too little not to be impeded 
by the inclination of the body, for if the reward for going through that conflict is taken from their reach, 
the matter of sin is also removed, and though they cannot receive the crown, no more can they be 
overcome. They have other kinds of virtues by which they ought to commend themselves if their faith be 
firm, their mercifulness abundant, avarice far from them, grace abundant. But in them there is no fault, 
for they are ignorant of the act of sin. 


76. The case is not the same of those who mutilate themselves, and I touch upon this point advisedly, for 


there are some who look upon it as a holy deed to check by the evil violence of this sort. And though I am 
not willing to express my own opinion concerning them, though decisions of our forefathers are in 
existence; but then consider whether this tends not rather to a declaration of weakness than to a 
reputation for strength. On this principle no one should fight lest he be overcome, nor make use of his 
feet, fearing the danger of stumbling, nor let his eyes do their office because he fears a fall through lust. 
But what does it profit to cut the flesh, when there may be guilt even in a look? “For whosoever looketh on 
a woman to lust after her hath committed adultery already with her in his heart.” And likewise she who 
looks on a man to lust after him commits adultery. It becomes us, then, to be chaste, not weak, to have our 
eyes modest, not feeble. 


77. No one, then, ought, as many suppose, to mutilate himself, but rather gain the victory; for the Church 
gathers in those who conquer, not those who are defeated. And why should I use arguments when the 
words of the Apostle’s command are at hand? For you find it thus written: “I would that they were 
mutilated who desire that you should be circumcised.” For why should the means of gaining a crown and 
of the practice of virtue be lost to a man who is born to honour, equipped for victory? how can he through 
courage of soul mutilate himself? “There be eunuchs which have made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake.” 


78. This, however, is not a commandment given to all, but a wish set before all. For he who commands 
must always keep to the exact scope of the commandments, and he who distributes tasks must observe 
equity in looking into them, for: “A false balance is abomination to the Lord.” There is, then, an excess and 
a defect in weight, but the Church accepts neither, for: “Excessive and defective weights and divers 
measures, both of them are alike abominable in the sight of the Lord.” There are tasks which wisdom 
apportions, and apportions according to the estimate of the virtue and strength of each. “He that is able to 
receive it let him receive it.” 


79. For the Creator of all knows that the dispositions of each are different, and therefore incited virtue by 
rewards, instead of binding weakness by chains. And he, the teacher of the Gentiles, the good guide of our 
conduct, and instructor of our inmost affections, who had learnt in himself that the law of the flesh resists 
the law of the mind, but yields to the grace of Christ, he knows, I say, that various movements of the mind 
are opposed to each other; and, therefore, so expresses his exhortations to chastity, as not to do away with 
the grace of marriage, nor has he so exalted marriage as to check the desire of chastity. But beginning 
with the recommendation of chastity, he goes on to remedies against incontinence, and having set before 
the stronger the prize of their high calling, he suffers no one to faint by the way; approving those who 
take the lead so as not to make little of those who follow. For he, himself, had learnt that the Lord Jesus 
gave to some barley bread lest they should faint by the way, and administered His Body to others, that 
they might strive for the kingdom. 


80. For the Lord Himself did not impose this commandment, but invited the will, and the Apostle did not 
lay down a rule, but gave a counsel. But this not a man’s counsel as to things within the compass of man’s 
strength, for he acknowledges that the gift of divine mercy was bestowed upon him, that he might know 
how faithfully to set first the former, and to arrange the latter. And, therefore, he says: “I think,” not, I 
order, but, “I think that this is good because of the present distress.” 


81. The marriage bond is not then to be shunned as though it were sinful, but rather declined as being a 
galling burden. For the law binds the wife to bear children in labour and in sorrow, and is in subjection to 
her husband, for that he is lord over her. So, then, the married woman, but not the widow, is subject to 
labour and pain in bringing forth children, and she only that is married, not she that is a virgin, is under 
the power of her husband. The virgin is free from all these things, who has vowed her affection to the 
Word of God, who awaits the Spouse of blessing with her lamp burning with the light of a good will. And 
so she is moved by counsels, not bound by chains. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Though a widow may have received no commandment, yet she has received so many counsels that she 
ought not to think little of them. St. Ambrose would be sorry to lay any snare for her, seeing that the field 
of the Church grows richer as a result of wedlock, but it is absolutely impossible to deny that widowhood, 
which St. Paul praises, is profitable. Consequently, he speaks severely about those who have proscribed 
widowhood by law. 


82. But neither has the widow received any command, but a counsel; a counsel, however, not given once 
only but often repeated. For, first, it is said: “It is good for a man not to touch a woman.” And again: “I 
would that all men were even as I myself;” and once more: “It is good for them if they remain even as I;” 
and a fourth time: “It is good for the present distress.” And that it is well pleasing to the Lord, and 
honourable, and, lastly, that perseverance in widowhood is happier, he lays down not only as his own 
judgment, but also as an aspiration of the Holy Spirit. Who, then, can reject the kindness of such a 
counsellor? Who gives the reins to the will, and advises in the case of others that which he has found 
advantageous by his own experience, he who is not easy to catch up, and is not hurt at being equalled. 
Who, then, would shrink from becoming holy in body and spirit, since the reward is far above the toil, 


grace beyond need, and the wages above the work? 


83. And this, I say, not in order to lay a snare for others, but that as a good husbandman of the land 
entrusted to me, I may see this field of the Church to be fruitful, at one time blossoming with the flowers 
of purity, at another time strong in the gravity of widowhood, and yet again abounding with the fruits of 
wedlock. For though they be diverse, yet they are the fruits of one field; there are not so many lilies in the 
gardens as ears of corn in the fields, and many more fields are prepared for receiving seed than lie fallow 
after the crops are gathered in. 


84. Widowhood is, then, good, which is so often praised by the judgment of the apostles, for it is a teacher 
of the faith and a teacher of chastity. Whereas they who honour the adulteries and the shame of their gods 
appointed penalties for celibacy and widowhood; that zealous in pursuit of crimes they might punish the 
study of virtues; under the pretext, indeed, of seeking increase of the population, but in reality that they 
might put an end to the purpose of chastity. For the soldier, when his time is ended, lays aside his arms, 
and leaving the rank which he held, is dismissed as a veteran to his own land, that he may obtain rest 
after the toils of a laborious life, and cause others to be more ready to undergo labour in the hope of 
future repose. The labourer, too, as he grows too old, entrusts the guiding of the plough to others, and 
worn out by the toil of his youth, enjoys in his old age that which his foresight has cared for, still ready to 
prune the vine rather than to press the grapes, so as to check the luxuriance of early life, and to cut off 
with his pruning knife the wantonness of youth, teaching, as it were, that blessed fruitfulness is to be 
aimed at even in the vine. 


85. In like manner the widow, as a veteran, having served her time, though she lays aside the arms of 
married life, yet orders the peace of the whole house: though now freed from carrying burdens, she is yet 
watchful for the younger who are to be married; and with the thoughtfulness of old age she arranges 
where more pains would be profitable, where produce would be more abundant, which is fitted for the 
marriage bond. And so, if the field is entrusted to the elder rather than to the younger, why should you 
think that it is more advantageous to be a married woman than a widow? But, if the persecutors of the 
faith have also been the persecutors of widowhood, most certainly by those who hold the faith, widowhood 
is not to be shunned as a penalty, but to be esteemed as a reward. 


CHAPTER XV 


St. Ambrose meets the objection of those who make the desire of having children an excuse for second 
marriage, and especially in the case of those who have children of their former marriage; and points out 
the consequent troubles of disagreements amongst the children, and even between the married persons, 
and gives a warning against a wrong use of Scripture instances in this matter. 


86. Perhaps, however, it may seem good to some that marriage should again be entered upon for the sake 
of having children. But if the desire of children be a reason for marrying, certainly where there are 
children, the reason does not exist. And is it wise to wish to have a second trial of that fruitfulness which 
has already been tried in vain, or to submit to the solitude which you have already borne? This is the case 
of those who have no children. 


87. Then, too, she who has borne children, and has lost them (for she who has a hope of bearing children 
will have an intenser longing), does not she, I say, seem to herself to be covering over the deaths of her 
lost children by the celebration of a second marriage? Will she not again suffer what she is again seeking? 
and does she not shrink at the graves of her hopes, the memories of the bereavements she has suffered, 
the voices of the mourners? Or, when the torches are lit and night is coming on, does she not think rather 
that funeral rites are being prepared than a bridal chamber? Why, then, my daughter, do you seek again 
those sorrows which you dread, more than you look for children whom you no longer hope for? If sorrow 
is so grievous, one should rather avoid than seek that which causes it. 


88. And what advice shall I give to you who have children? What reason have you for marrying? Perhaps 
foolish light-mindedness, or the habit of incontinence, or the consciousness of a wounded spirit is urging 
you on. But counsel is given to the sober, not to the drunken, and so my words are addressed to the free 
conscience which is whole in each respect. She that is wounded has a remedy, she that is upright a 
counsel. What do you intend to do then, my daughter? Why do you seek for heirs from without when you 
have your own? You are not desiring of children, for you have them, but servitude from which you are 
free. For this true servitude, in which love is exhausted, which no longer the charm of virginity, and early 
youth, full of holy modesty and grace, excites; when offences are more felt, and rudeness is more 
suspected, and agreement less common, which is not bound fast by love deeply rooted by time, or by 
beauty in its prime of youth. Duty to a husband is burdensome, so that you are afraid to love your children 
and blush to look at them; and a cause of disagreement arises from that which ordinarily causes mutual 
love to increase the tender affections of parents. You wish to give birth to offspring who will be not the 
brothers but the adversaries of your children. For what is to bring forth other children other than to rob 
the children which you have, who are deprived alike of the offices of affection and of the profit of their 
possessions. 


89. The divine law has bound together husband and wife by its authority, and yet mutual love remains a 
difficult matter. For God took a rib from the man, and formed the woman so as to join them one to the 
other, and said: “They shall be one flesh.” He said this not of a second marriage but of the first, for neither 
did Eve take a second husband, nor does holy Church recognize a second bridegroom. “For that is a great 
mystery in Christ and in the Church. Neither, again, did Isaac know another wife besides Rebecca, nor 
bury his father, Abraham, with any wife but Sarah.” 


90. But in holy Rachel there was rather the figure of a mystery than a true order of marriage. 
Notwithstanding, in her, also, we have something which we can refer to the grace of the first marriage, 
since he loved her best whom he had first betrothed, and deceit did not shut out his intention, nor the 
intervening marriage destroy his love for his betrothed. And so the holy patriarch has taught us, how 
highly we ought to esteem a first marriage, since he himself esteemed his first betrothal so highly. Take 
care, then, my daughter, lest you be both unable to hold fast the grace of marriage, and also increase your 
own troubles. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF ST: AMBROSE 


NOTE ON THE LETTERS OF ST. AMBROSE 


Of the 91 Epistles considered genuine by the Benedictine Editors, sixty-three are referred by them to 
fairly certain dates, and a large number of these would well be worth translation, throwing as they do so 
clear a light on the events of St. Ambrose’s life, and in many cases on the history of the period. Only a few 
are here presented to the reader. 


Perhaps some others might have been better selected, but if they were to be so few, it seemed as if these 
would give the best general impression of the indomitable energy and fearless constancy of the great 
Bishop. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF ST. AMBROSE 
Memorial of Symmachus, the Prefect of the City. 


Symmachus in the name of the heathen members of the Senate asks that the Altar of Victory, which had 
been removed by Gratian, should be restored in the Senate House, and that oaths should be taken there 
as of old. He argues that the example of former Emperors should be followed as to the things which they 
retained, not which they abolished. Rome expects this of them, and no injury can accrue to the treasury in 
consequence, whereas it is unjust to confiscate legacies to the Vestal Virgins and ancient rites. 


There was a determined move on the part of Symmachus, Prefect of the city, and other heathen to regain 
the observances of their religion. He was perhaps the leading man of the day at Rome, equally renowned 
as a statesman, a scholar, and an orator. In a.d. 382 he headed a deputation of the Senate to the Emperor 
Gratian to request the replacement of the Altar of Victory in the Senate House, and the restoration of 
their endowments to the Vestal Virgins and the colleges of priests. There was a counterpetition on the 
part of the Christian senators forwarded through Pope Damasus, and Gratian refused to receive the 
deputation. In 384 the attempt was repeated, and these letters or memorials have to do with this 
application to Valentinian II., the brother of Gratian, who was now Emperor of the West; this attempt was 
also foiled. 


It would seem that he took part in missions for the same purpose to Theodosius after the defeat of 
Maximus, and to Valentinian II. in a.d. 392, and again unsuccessfully. In the next year, Eugenius, who had 
been made Emperor by Flavian and Arbogastes, restored the Altar of Victory, which however was finally 
removed by Theodosius after the defeat of Eugenius and Arbogastes. Probably Symmachus made a final 
attempt in 403 or 404, but fruitlessly. [See Dict. Christ. Biog. s.v. Symmachus.] 


The statue and Altar of Victory in question had been first removed by Constantius, son of Constantine, 
when at Rome, a.d. 356, but were restored by Julian with other heathen symbols and rites. Valentinian I. 
tolerated them, but possibly (at any rate for some time), as St. Ambrose says, did so in ignorance [Ep. 
XVII. 16]. They were once more removed by Gratian, and then the action of Symmachus comes in. It may 
be mentioned that though a heathen he was on intimate terms with Damasus, St. Ambrose, and many 
leading Christians. 


The three Epistles or rather “Memorials” which follow refer to this part of the death-struggle of paganism. 


EPISTLE XVII 


This Epistle was written when Symmachus sent his memorial to Valentinian II. St. Ambrose presses on the 
Emperor the consideration that it is his business to defend religion, and not superstition. The memorial 
was sent without the adhesion of the Christian senators, and therefore did not represent that body. He 
warns Valentinian that if he accedes to the request he will incur the censures of the Church, besides 
acting in a manner derogatory to the memory of his father and brother. 


Ambrose, Bishop, to the most blessed Prince and most Christian Emperor Valentinian. 


1. As all men who live under the Roman sway engage in military service under you, the Emperors and 
Princes of the world, so too do you yourselves owe service to Almighty God and our holy faith. For 
salvation is not sure unless everyone worship in truth the true God, that is the God of the Christians, 
under Whose sway are all things; for He alone is the true God, Who is to be worshipped from the bottom 
of the heart; for “the gods of the heathen,” as Scripture says, “are devils.” 


2. Now everyone is a soldier of this true God, and he who receives and worships Him in his inmost spirit, 
does not bring to His service dissimulation, or pretence, but earnest faith and devotion. And if, in fine, he 
does not attain to this, at least he ought not to give any countenance to the worship of idols and to 
profane ceremonies. For no one deceives God, to whom all things, even the hidden things of the heart, are 
manifest. 


3. Since, then, most Christian Emperor, there is due from you to the true God both faith and zeal, care and 
devotion for the faith, I wonder how the hope has risen up to some, that you would feel it a duty to restore 
by your command altars to the gods of the heathen, and furnish the funds requisite for profane sacrifices; 
for whatsoever has long been claimed by either the imperial or the city treasury you will seem to give 
rather from your own funds, than to be restoring what is theirs. 


4. And they are complaining of their losses, who never spared our blood, who destroyed the very buildings 
of the churches. And they petition you to grant them privileges, who by the last Julian law denied us the 
common right of speaking and teaching, and those privileges whereby Christians also have often been 
deceived; for by those privileges they endeavoured to ensnare some, partly through inadvertence, partly 
in order to escape the burden of public requirements; and, because all are not found to be brave, even 
under Christian princes, many have lapsed. 


5. Had these things not been abolished I could prove that they ought to be done away by your authority; 
but since they have been forbidden and prohibited by many princes throughout nearly the whole world, 
and were abolished at Rome by Gratian of august memory, the brother of your Clemency, in consideration 
of the true faith, and rendered void by a rescript; do not, I pray you, either pluck up what has been 
established in accordance with the faith, nor rescind your brother’s precepts. In civil matters if he 
established anything, no one thinks that it ought to be treated lightly, while a precept about religion is 
trodden under foot. 


6. Let no one take advantage of your youth; if he be a heathen who demands this, it is not right that he 
should bind your mind with the bonds of his own superstition; but by his zeal he ought to teach and 
admonish you how to be zealous for the true faith, since he defends vain things with all the passion of 
truth. I myself advise you to defer to the merits of illustrious men, but undoubtedly God must be preferred 
to all. 


7. If we have to consult concerning military affairs, the opinion of a man experienced in warfare should be 
waited for, and his counsel be followed; when the question concerns religion, think upon God. No one is 
injured because God is set before him. He keeps his own opinion. You do not compel a man against his will 
to worship what he dislikes. Let the same liberty be given to you, O Emperor, and let every one bear it 
with patience, if he cannot extort from the Emperor what he would take it ill if the Emperor desired to 
extort from him. A shuffling spirit is displeasing to the heathen themselves, for everyone ought freely to 
defend and maintain the faith and purpose of his own mind. 


8. But if any, Christians in name, think that any such decree should be made, let not bare words mislead 
your mind, let not empty words deceive you. Whoever advises this, and whoever decrees it, sacrifices. But 
that one should sacrifice is more tolerable than that all should fall. Here the whole Senate of Christians is 
in danger. 


9. If to-day any heathen Emperor should build an altar, which God forbid, to idols, and should compel 
Christians to come together thither, in order to be amongst those who were sacrificing, so that the smoke 
and ashes from the altar, the sparks from the sacrilege, the smoke from the burning might choke the 
breath and throats of the faithful; and should give judgment in that court where members were compelled 
to vote after swearing at the altar of an idol (for they explain that an altar is so placed for this purpose, 
that every assembly should deliberate under its sanction, as they suppose, though the Senate is now made 
up with a majority of Christians), a Christian who was compelled with a choice such as this to come to the 
Senate, would consider it to be persecution, which often happens, for they are compelled to come 
together even by violence. Are these Christians, when you are Emperor, compelled to swear at a heathen 
altar? What is an oath, but a confession of the divine power of Him Whom you invoke as watcher over your 
good faith? When you are Emperor, this is sought and demanded, that you should command an altar to be 
built, and the cost of profane sacrifices to be granted. 


10. But this cannot be decreed without sacrilege, wherefore I implore you not to decree or order it, nor to 
subscribe to any decrees of that sort. I, as a priest of Christ, call upon your faith, all of us bishops would 
have joined in calling upon you, were not the report so sudden and incredible, that any such thing had 
been either suggested in your council, or petitioned for by the Senate. But far be it from the Senate to 
have petitioned this, a few heathen are making use of the common name. For, nearly two years ago, when 
the same attempt was being made, holy Damasus, Bishop of the Roman Church, elected by the judgment 
of God, sent to me a memorial, which the Christian senators in great numbers put forth, protesting that 
they had given no such authority, that they did not agree with such requests of the heathen, nor give 
consent to them, and they declared publicly and privately that they would not come to the Senate, if any 
such thing were decreed. Is it agreeable to the dignity of your, that is Christian, times, that Christian 
senators should be deprived of their dignity, in order that effect should be given to the profane will of the 


heathen? This memorial I sent to your Clemency’s brother, and from it was plain that the Senate had 
made no order about the expenses of superstition. 


11. But perhaps it may be said, why were they not before present in the Senate when those petitions were 
made? By not being present they sufficiently say what they wish, they said enough in what they said to the 
Emperor. And do we wonder if those persons deprive private persons at Rome of the liberty of resisting, 
who are unwilling that you should be free not to command what you do not approve, or to maintain your 
own opinion? 


12. And so, remembering the legation lately entrusted to me, I call again upon your faith. I call upon your 
own feelings not to determine to answer according to this petition of the heathen, nor to attach to an 
answer of such a sort the sacrilege of your subscription. Refer to the father of your Piety, the Emperor 
Theodosius, whom you have been wont to consult in almost all matters of greater importance. Nothing is 
greater than religion, nothing more exalted than faith. 


13. If it were a civil cause the right of reply would be reserved for the opposing party; it is a religious 
cause, and I the bishop make a claim. Let a copy of the memorial which has been sent be given me, that I 
may answer more fully, and then let your Clemency’s father be consulted on the whole subject, and 
vouchsafe an answer. Certainly if anything else is decreed, we bishops cannot contentedly suffer it and 
take no notice; you indeed may come to the church, but will find either no priest there, or one who will 
resist you. 


14. What will you answer a priest who says to you, “The church does not seek your gifts, because you 
have adorned the heathen temples with gifts. The Altar of Christ rejects your gifts, because you have 
made an altar for idols, for the voice is yours, the hand is yours, the subscription is yours, the deed is 
yours. The Lord Jesus refuses and rejects your service, because you have served idols, for He said to you: 
Ye cannot serve two masters.’ The Virgins consecrated to God have no privileges from you, and do the 
Vestal Virgins claim them? Why do you ask for the priests of God, to whom you have preferred the profane 
petitions of the heathen? We cannot take up a share of the errors of others.” 


15. What will you answer to these words? That you who have fallen are but a boy? Every age is perfect in 
Christ, every age is full of God. No childhood is allowed in faith, for even children have confessed Christ 
against their persecutors with fearless mouth. 


16. What will you answer your brother? Will he not say to you, “I did not feel that I was overcome, 
because I left you as Emperor; I did not grieve at dying, because I had you as my heir; I did not mourn at 
leaving my imperial command, because I believed that my commands, especially those concerning divine 
religion, would endure through all ages. I had set up these memorials of piety and virtue, I offered up 
these spoils gained from the world, these trophies of victory over the devil, these I offered up as gained 
from the enemy of all, and in them is eternal victory. What more could my enemy take away from me? You 
have abrogated my decrees, which so far he who took up arms against me did not do. Now do I receive a 
more terrible wound in that my decrees are condemned by my brother. My better part is endangered by 
you, that was but the death of my body, this of my reputation. Now is my power annulled, and what is 
harder, annulled by my own family, and that is annulled, which even my enemies spoke well of in me. If 
you consented of your own free will, you have condemned the faith which was mine; if you yielded 
unwillingly, you have betrayed your own. So, too, which is more serious, I am in danger in your person.” 


16. What will you answer your father also? who with greater grief will address you, saying, “You judged 
very ill of me, my son, when you supposed that I could have connived at the heathen. No one ever told me 
that there was an altar in the Roman Senate House, I never believed such wickedness as that the heathen 
sacrificed in the common assembly of Christians and heathen, that is to say that the Gentiles should insult 
the Christians who were present, and that Christians should be compelled against their will to be present 
at the sacrifices. Many and various crimes were committed whilst I was Emperor. I punished such as were 
detected; if any one then escaped notice, ought one to say that I approved of that of which no one 
informed me? You have judged very ill of me, if a foreign superstition and not my own faith preserved the 
empire.” 


17. Wherefore, O Emperor, since you see that if you decree anything of that kind, injury will be done, first 
to God, and then to your father and brother, I implore you to do that which you know will be profitable to 
your Salvation before God. 


The Memorial of Symmachus, Prefect of the City. 


Symmachus addresses his memorial in the name of the Senate, nominally to the three Emperors, 
Valentinian, Theodosius, and Arcadius, though really to the first of these alone, who was sole Emperor of 
the West. The memorial sets forth a request that the old religion should be restored, and the Altar of 
Victory again erected in the Senate House, that the ancient customs might be observed. The example of 
the late emperors should be followed in what they maintained, not in what they did away. The treasury 
would suffer no loss, whilst it is unjust that the Vestal Virgins and priests should be deprived of ancient 
legacies, a sacrilege which the gods punished by a famine. The memorial is drawn up with consummate 


skill, both in what is brought forward and in what is left unsaid. 


1. As soon as the most honourable Senate, always devoted to you, knew that crimes were made amenable 
to law, and that the reputation of late times was being purified by pious princes, it, following the example 
of a more favourable time, gave utterance to its long suppressed grief, and bade me be once again the 
delegate to utter its complaints. But through wicked men audience was refused me by the divine Emperor, 
otherwise justice would not have been wanting, my lords and emperors, of great renown, Valentinian, 
Theodosius, and Arcadius, victorious and triumphant, ever august. 


2. In the exercise, therefore, of a twofold office, as your Prefect I attend to public business, and as 
delegate I recommend to your notice the charge laid on me by the citizens. Here is no disagreement of 
wills, for men have now ceased to believe that they excel in courtly zeal, if they disagree. To be loved, to 
be reverenced, to be esteemed is more than imperial sway. Who could endure that private disagreement 
should injure the state? Rightly does the Senate censure those who have preferred their own power to the 
reputation of the prince. 


3. But it is our task to watch on behalf of your Graces. For to what is it more suitable that we defend the 
institutions of our ancestors, and the rights and destiny of our country, than to the glory of these times, 
which is all the greater when you understand that you may not do anything contrary to the custom of your 
ancestors? We demand then the restoration of that condition of religious affairs which was so long 
advantageous to the state. Let the rulers of each sect and of each opinion be counted up; a late one 
practised the ceremonies of his ancestors, a later did not put them away. If the religion of old times does 
not make a precedent, let the connivance of the last do so. 


4. Who is so friendly with the barbarians as not to require an Altar of Victory? We will be careful 
henceforth, and avoid a show of such things. But at least let that honour be paid to the name which is 
refused to the goddess—your fame, which will last for ever, owes much and will owe still more to victory. 
Let those be averse to this power, whom it has never benefited. Do you refuse to desert a patronage which 
is friendly to your triumphs? That power is wished for by all, let no one deny that what he acknowledges is 
to be desired should also be venerated. 


5. But even if the avoidance of such an omen were not sufficient, it would at least have been seemly to 
abstain from injuring the ornaments of the Senate House. Allow us, we beseech you, as old men to leave 
to posterity what we received as boys. The love of custom is great. Justly did the act of the divine 
Constantius last but for a short time. All precedents ought to be avoided by you, which you know were 
soon abolished. We are anxious for the permanence of your glory and your name, that the time to come 
may find nothing which needs correction. 


6. Where shall we swear to obey your laws and commands? by what religious sanction shall the false mind 
be terrified, so as not to lie in bearing witness? All things are indeed filled with God, and no place is safe 
for the perjured, but to be urged in the very presence of religious forms has great power in producing a 
fear of sinning. That altar preserves the concord of all, that altar appeals to the good faith of each, and 
nothing gives more authority to our decrees than that the whole of our order issues every decree as it 
were under the sanction of an oath. So that a place will be opened to perjury, and this will be determined 
by my illustrious Princes, whose honour is defended by a public oath. 


7. But the divine Constantius is said to have done the same. Let us rather imitate the other actions of that 
Prince, who would have undertaken nothing of the kind, if any one else had committed such an error 
before him. For the fall of the earlier sets his successor right, and amendment results from the censure of 
a previous example. It was pardonable for your Grace’s ancestor in so novel a matter to fail in guarding 
against blame. Can the same excuse avail us if we imitate what we know to have been disapproved? 


8. Will your Majesties listen to other actions of this same Prince, which you may more worthily imitate? 
He diminished none of the privileges of the sacred virgins, he filled the priestly offices with nobles, he did 
not refuse the cost of the Roman ceremonies, and following the rejoicing Senate through all the streets of 
the eternal city, he contentedly beheld the shrines with unmoved countenance, he read the names of the 
gods inscribed on the pediments, he enquired about the origin of the temples, and expressed admiration 
for their builders. Although he himself followed another religion, he maintained its own for the empire, for 
everyone has his own customs, everyone his own rites. The divine Mind has distributed different 
guardians and different cults to different cities. As souls are separately given to infants as they are born, 
so to peoples the genius of their destiny. Here comes in the proof from advantage, which most of all 
vouches to man for the gods. For, since our reason is wholly clouded, whence does the knowledge of the 
gods more rightly come to us, than from the memory and evidence of prosperity? Now if a long period 
gives authority to religious customs, we ought to keep faith with so many centuries, and to follow our 
ancestors, as they happily followed theirs. 


9. Let us now suppose that Rome is present and addresses you in these words: “Excellent princes, fathers 
of your country, respect my years to which pious rites have brought me. Let me use the ancestral 
ceremonies, for I do not repent of them. Let me live after my own fashion, for I am free. This worship 
subdued the world to my laws, these sacred rites repelled Hannibal from the walls, and the Senones from 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


THEIR DIVERSITY OF SENTIMENT AFFECTS THE VERY CENTRAL DOCTRINE OF CHRISTIANITY, EVEN THE PERSON 
AND CHARACTER OF THE LORD JESUS. THIS DIVERSITY VITIATES EVERY GNOSTIC SCHOOL 


Now, concerning even the Lord Jesus, into how great a diversity of opinion are they divided! One party 
form Him of the blossoms of all the AEons. Another party will have it that He is made up only of those ten 
whom the Word and the Life produced; from which circumstance the titles of the Word and the Life were 
suitably transferred to Him. Others, again, that He rather sprang from the twelve, the offspring of Man 
and the Church, and therefore, they say, He was designated “Son of man.” Others, moreover, maintain 
that He was formed by Christ and the Holy Spirit, who have to provide for the establishment of the 
universe, and that He inherits by right His Father’s appellation. Some there are who have imagined that 
another origin must be found for the title “Son of man;” for they have had the presumption to call the 
Father Himself Man, by reason of the profound mystery of this title: so that what can you hope for more 
ample concerning faith in that God, with whom you are now yourself on a par? Such conceits are 
constantly cropping out amongst them, from the redundance of their mother’s seed. And so it happens 
that the doctrines which have grown up amongst the Valentinians have already extended their rank 
growth to the woods of the Gnostics. 


the capitol. Have I been reserved for this, that in my old age I should be blamed? I will consider what it is 
thought should be set in order, but tardy and discreditable is the reformation of old age.” 


10. We ask, then, for peace for the gods of our fathers and of our country. It is just that all worship should 
be considered as one. We look on the same stars, the sky is common, the same world surrounds us. What 
difference does it make by what pains each seeks the truth? We cannot attain to so great a secret by one 
road; but this discussion is rather for persons at ease, we offer now prayers, not conflict. 


11. With what advantage to your treasury are the prerogatives of the Vestal Virgins diminished? Is that 
refused under the most bountiful emperors which the most parsimonious have granted? Their sole honour 
consists in that, so to call it, wage of chastity. As fillets are the ornament of their heads, so is their 
distinction drawn from their leisure to attend to the offices of sacrifice. They seek for in a measure the 
empty name of immunity, since by their poverty they are exempt from payment. And so they who diminish 
anything of their substance increase their praise, inasmuch as virginity dedicated to the public good 
increases in merit when it is without reward. 


12. Let such gains as these be far from the purity of your treasury. Let the revenue of good princes be 
increased not by the losses of priests, but by the spoils of enemies. Does any gain compensate for the 
odium? And because no charge of avarice falls upon your characters, they are the more wretched whose 
ancient revenues are diminished. For under emperors who abstain from what belongs to others, and resist 
avarice, that which does not move the desire of him who takes it, is taken solely to injure the loser. 


13. The treasury also retains lands bequeathed to virgins and ministers by the will of dying persons. I 
entreat you, priests of justice, let the lost right of succession be restored to the sacred persons and places 
of your city. Let men dictate their wills without anxiety, and know that what has been written will be 
undisturbed under princes who are not avaricious. Let the happiness in this point of all men give pleasure 
to you, for precedents in this matter have begun to trouble the dying. Does not then the religion of Rome 
appertain to Roman law? What name shall be given to the taking away of property which no law nor 
accident has made to fail. Freedmen take legacies, slaves are not denied the just privilege of making wills; 
only noble virgins and the ministers of sacred rites are excluded from property sought by inheritance. 
What does it profit the public safety to dedicate the body to chastity, and to support the duration of the 
empire with heavenly guardianship, to attach the friendly powers to your arms and to your eagles, to take 
upon oneself vows efficacious for all, and not to have common rights with all? So, then, slavery is a better 
condition, which is a service rendered to men. We injure the State, whose interest it never is to be 
ungrateful. 


14. And let no one think that I am defending the cause of religion only, for from deeds of this kind have 
arisen all the misfortunes of the Roman race. The law of our ancestors honoured the Vestal Virgins and 
the ministers of the gods with a moderate maintenance and just privileges. This grant remained 
unassailed till the time of the degenerate money-changers, who turned the fund for the support of sacred 
chastity into hire for common porters. A general famine followed upon this, and a poor harvest 
disappointed the hopes of all the provinces. This was not the fault of the earth, we impute no evil 
influence to the stars. Mildew did not injure the crops, nor wild oats destroy the corn; the year failed 
through the sacrilege, for it was necessary that what was refused to religion should be denied to all. 


15. Certainly, if there be any instance of this evil, let us impute such a famine to the power of the season. 
A deadly wind has been the cause of this barrenness, life is sustained by trees and shrubs, and the need of 
the country folk has betaken itself once more to the oaks of Dodona. What similar evil did the provinces 
suffer, so long as the public charge sustained the ministers of religion? When were the oaks shaken for the 
use of men, when were the roots of plants torn up, when did fertility on all sides forsake the various lands, 
when supplies were in common for the people and for the sacred virgins? For the support of the priests 
was a blessing to the produce of the earth, and was rather an insurance than a bounty. Is there any doubt 
that what was given was for the benefit of all, seeing that the want of all has made this plain? 


16. But some one will say that public support is only refused to the cost of foreign religions. Far be it from 
good princes to suppose that what has been given to certain persons from the common property can be in 
the power of the treasury. For as the State consists of individuals, that which goes out from it becomes 
again the property of individuals. You rule over all; but you preserve his own for each individual; and 
justice has more weight with you than arbitrary will. Take counsel with your own liberality whether that 
which you have conferred on others ought to be considered public property. Sums once given to the 
honour of the city cease to be the property of those who have given them, and that which at the 
commencement was a gift, by custom and time becomes a debt. Any one is therefore endeavouring to 
impress upon your minds a vain fear, who asserts that you share the responsibility of the givers unless you 
incur the odium of withdrawing the gifts. 


17. May the unseen guardians of all sects be favourable to your Graces, and may they especially, who in 
old time assisted your ancestors, defend you and be worshipped by us. We ask for that state of religious 
matters which preserved the empire for the divine parent of your Highnesses, and furnished that blessed 
prince with lawful heirs. That venerable father beholds from the starry height the tears of the priests, and 
considers himself censured by the violation of that custom which he willingly observed. 


18. Amend also for your divine brother that which he did by the counsel of others, cover over the deed 
which he knew not to be displeasing to the Senate. For it is allowed that that legation was denied access 
to him, lest public opinion should reach him. It is for the credit of former times, that you should not 
hesitate to abolish that which is proved not to have been the doing of the prince. 


EPISTLE XVIII 


Reply of St. Ambrose to the Memorial of Symmachus, in which after complimenting Valentinian he deals 
with three points of the Memorial. He replies to his opponent’s personification of Rome in a singularly 
telling manner, and proves that the famine spoken of by Symmachus had nothing to do with the cessation 
of heathen rites. 


Ambrose, Bishop, to the most blessed prince and most gracious Emperor Valentianus, the august. 


1. Since the illustrious Symmachus, Prefect of the city, has sent petition to your Grace that the altar, 
which was taken away from the Senate House of the city of Rome, should be restored to its place; and 
you, O Emperor, although still young in years and experience, yet a veteran in the power of faith, did not 
approve the prayer of the heathen, I presented a request the moment I heard of it, in which, though I 
stated such things as it seemed necessary to suggest, I requested that a copy of the Memorial might be 
given to me. 


2. So, then, not being in doubt as to your faith, but anxiously considering the risk, and sure of a kindly 
consideration, I am replying in this document to the assertions of the Memorial, making this sole request, 
that you will not expect elegance of language but the force of facts. For, as the divine Scripture teaches, 
the tongue of wise and studious men is golden, which, gifted with glittering words and shining with the 
brilliancy of splendid utterance as if of some rich colour, captivates the eyes of the mind with the 
appearance of beauty and dazzles with the sight. But this gold, if you consider it carefully, is of value 
outwardly but within is base metal. Ponder well, I pray you, and examine the sect of the heathen, their 
utterances, sound, weighty, and grand, but defend what is without capacity for truth. They speak of God 
and worship idols. 


3. The illustrious Prefect of the city has in his Memorial set forth three propositions which he considers of 
force: that Rome, as he says, asks for her rites again, that pay be given to her priests and Vestal Virgins, 
and that a general famine followed upon the refusal of the priests’ stipends. 


4. In his first proposition Rome complains with sad and tearful words, asking, as he says, for the 
restoration of the rites of her ancient ceremonies. These sacred rites, he says, repulsed Hannibal from the 
walls, and the Senones from the Capitol. And so at the same time that the power of the sacred rites is 
proclaimed, their weakness is betrayed. So that Hannibal long insulted the Roman rites, and while the 
gods were fighting against him, arrived a conqueror at the very walls of the city. Why did they suffer 
themselves to be besieged, for whom their gods were fighting in arms? 


5. And why should I say anything of the Senones, whose entrance into the inmost Capitol the remnant of 
the Romans could not have prevented, had not a goose by its frightened cackling betrayed them? See 
what sort of protectors the Roman temples have. Where was Jupiter at that time? Was he speaking in the 
goose? 


6. But why should I deny that their sacred rites fought for the Romans? For Hannibal also worshipped the 
same gods. Let them choose then which they will. If these sacred rites conquered in the Romans, then 
they were overcome in the Carthaginians; if they triumphed in the Carthaginians, they certainly did not 
benefit the Romans. 


7. Let, then, that invidious complaint of the Roman people come to an end. Rome has given no such 
charge. She speaks with other words. “Why do you daily stain me with the useless blood of the harmless 
herd? Trophies of victory depend not on the entrails of the flocks, but on the strength of those who fight. I 
subdued the world by a different discipline. Camillus was my soldier, who slew those who had taken the 
Tarpeian rock, and brought back the standards taken from the Capitol; valour laid those low whom 
religion had not driven off. What shall I say of Attilius [Regulus], who gave the service of his death? 
Africanus found his triumphs not amongst the altars of the Capitol, but amongst the lines of Hannibal. 
Why do you bring forward the rites of our ancestors? I hate the rites of Neros. Why should I speak of the 
Emperors of two months, and the ends of rulers closely joined to their commencements. Or is it perchance 
a new thing for the barbarians to cross their boundaries? Were they, too, Christians in whose wretched 
and unprecedented cases, the one, a captive Emperor, and, under the other, the captive world made 
manifest that their rites which promised victory were false. Was there then no Altar of Victory? I mourn 
over my downfall, my old age is tinged with that shameful bloodshed. I do not blush to be converted with 
the whole world in my old age. It is undoubtedly true that no age is too late to learn. Let that old age 
blush which cannot amend itself. Not the old age of years is worthy of praise but that of character. There 
is no shame in passing to better things. This alone was common to me with the barbarians, that of old I 
knew not God. Your sacrifice is a rite of being sprinkled with the blood of beasts. Why do you seek the 


voice of God in dead animals? Come and learn on earth the heavenly warfare; we live here, but our 
warfare is there. Let God Himself, Who made me, teach me the mystery of heaven, not man, who knew not 
himself. Whom rather than God should I believe concerning God? How can I believe you, who confess that 
you know not what you worship?” 


8. By one road, says he, one cannot attain to so great a secret. What you know not, that we know by the 
voice of God. And what you seek by fancies, we have found out from the very Wisdom and Truth of God. 
Your ways, therefore, do not agree with ours. You implore peace for your gods from the Emperors, we ask 
for peace for the Emperors themselves from Christ. You worship the works of your own hands, we think it 
an offence that anything which can be made should be esteemed God. God wills not that He should be 
worshipped in stones. And, in fine, your philosophers themselves have ridiculed these things. 


9. But if you deny Christ to be God, because you believe not that He died (for you are ignorant that death 
was of the body not of the Godhead, which has brought it to pass that now no one of those who believe 
dies), what is more thoughtless than you who honour with insult, and disparage with honour, for you 
consider a piece of wood to be your god. O worship full of insult! You believe not that Christ could die, O 
perversity founded on respect! 


10. But, says he, let the altars be restored to the images, and their ornaments to the shrines. Let this 
demand be made of one who shares in their superstitions; a Christian Emperor has learnt to honour the 
altar of Christ alone. Why do they exact of pious hands and faithful lips the ministry to their sacrilege? Let 
the voice of our Emperor utter the Name of Christ alone, and speak of Him only, Whom he is conscious of, 
for, “the King’s heart is in the hand of the Lord.” Has any heathen Emperor raised an altar to Christ? 
While they demand the restoration of things which have been, by their own example they show us how 
great reverence Christian Emperors ought to pay to the religion which they follow, since heathen ones 
offered all to their superstitions. 


11a. We began long since, and now they follow those whom they excluded. We glory in yielding our blood, 
an expense moves them. We consider these things in the place of victories, they think them loss. Never 
did they confer on us a greater benefit than when they ordered Christians to be beaten and proscribed 
and slain. Religion made a reward of that which unbelief thought to be a punishment. See their greatness 
of soul! We have increased through loss, through want, through punishment; they do not believe that their 
rites can continue without contributions. 


11. Let the Vestal Virgins, he says, retain their privileges. Let those speak thus, who are unable to believe 
that virginity can exist without reward, let those who do not trust virtue, encourage by gain. But how 
many virgins have the promised rewards gained for them? Hardly are seven Vestal Virgins received. See 
the whole number whom the fillets and chaplets for the head, the dye of the purple robes, the pomp of the 
litter surrounded by a company of attendants, the greatest privileges, immense profits, and a prescribed 
time of virginity have gathered together. 


12. Let them lift up the eyes of soul and body, let them look upon a people of modesty, a people of purity, 
an assembly of virginity. Not fillets are the ornament of their heads, but a veil common in use but 
ennobled by chastity, the enticement of beauty not sought out but laid aside, none of those purple insignia, 
no delicious luxuries, but the practice of fasts, no privileges, no gains; all things, in fine, of such a kind 
that one would think them restrained from enjoyment whilst practising their duties. But whilst the duty is 
being practised the enjoyment of it is aroused. Chastity is increased by its own sacrifices. That is not 
virginity which is bought with a price, and not kept through a love of virtue; that is not purity which is 
bought by auction for money, which is bid for a time. The first victory of chastity is to conquer the desire 
of wealth, for the pursuit of gain is a temptation to modesty. Let us, however, lay down that bountiful 
provision should be granted to virgins. What an amount will overflow upon Christians! What treasury will 
supply such riches? Or if they think that gifts should be conferred on the Vestals alone, are they not 
ashamed that they who claimed the whole for themselves under heathen Emperors should think that we 
ought to have no common share under Christian Princes? 


13. They complain, also, that public support is not considered due to their priests and ministers. What a 
storm of words has resounded on this point! But on the other hand even the inheritance of private 
property is denied us by recent laws, and no one complains; for we do not consider it an injury, because 
we grieve not at the loss. If a priest seeks the privilege of declining the municipal burdens, he has to give 
up his ancestral and all other property. If the heathen suffered this how would they urge their complaint, 
that a priest must purchase the free time necessary for his ministry by the loss of all his patrimony, and 
buy the power to exercise his public ministry at the expense of all his private means; and, alleging his 
vigils for the public safety, must console himself with the reward of domestic want, because he has not 
sold a service but obtained a favour. 


14. Compare the cases. You wish to excuse a decurio, when it is not allowed the Church to excuse a priest. 
Wills are written on behalf of ministers of the temples, no profane person is excepted, no one of the lowest 
condition, no one shamelessly immodest, the clergy alone are excluded from the common right, by whom 
alone common prayer is offered for all, and common service rendered, no legacies even of grave widows, 
no gifts are permitted. And where no fault can be found in the character, a penalty is notwithstanding 


imposed on the office. That which a Christian widow has bequeathed to the priests of a temple is valid, 
her legacy to the ministers of God is invalid. And I have related this not in order to complain, but that they 
may know what I do not complain of; for I prefer that we should be poorer in money than in grace. 


15. But they say that what has been given or left to the Church has not been touched. Let them also state 
who has taken away gifts from the temples, which has been done to Christians. If these things had been 
done to the heathen the wrong would have been rather a requital than an injury. Is it now only at last that 
justice is alleged as a pretext, and a claim made for equity? Where was this feeling when, after plundering 
the goods of all Christians, they grudged them the very breath of life, and forbade them the use of that 
last burial nowhere denied to any dead? The sea restored those whom the heathen had thrown into it. This 
is the victory of faith, that they themselves now blame the acts of their ancestors whose deeds they 
condemn. But what reason is there in seeking benefits from those whose deeds they condemn? 


16. No one, however, has denied gifts to the shrines, and legacies to the soothsayers, their land alone has 
been taken away, because they did not use religiously that which they claimed in right of religion. Why did 
they not practise what we did if they allege our example? The Church has no possessions of her own 
except the Faith. Hence are her returns, her increase. The possessions of the Church are the maintenance 
of the poor. Let them count up how many captives the temples have ransomed, what food they have 
contributed for the poor, to what exiles they have supplied the means of living. Their lands then have been 
taken away, not their rights. 


17. See what was done, and a public famine avenged, as they say, the sad impiety that what was before 
profitable only for the comfort of the priests began to be profitable to the use of all. For this reason then, 
as they say, was the bark shipped from the copses, and fainting men’s mouths supped up the unsavoury 
sap. For this reason changing corn for the Chaonian acorn, going back once more to the food of cattle and 
the nourishment of wretched provisions, they shook the oaks and solaced their dire hunger in the woods. 
These, forsooth, were new prodigies on earth, which had never happened before, while heathen 
superstition was fervent throughout the world! When in truth before did the crop mock the prayers of the 
grasping husbandman with empty straw, and the blade of corn sought in the furrows fail the hope of the 
rustic crew? 


18. And from what did the Greeks derive the oracles of their oaks except from their thinking that the 
support of their sylvan food was the gift of heavenly religion? For such do they believe to be the gifts of 
their gods. Who but heathen people worshipped the trees of Dodona, when they gave honour to the sorry 
food of the woodland? It is not likely that their gods in anger inflicted on them as a punishment that which 
they used when appeased to confer as a gift. And what justice would there be if, being grieved that 
support was refused to a few priests, they denied it to all, since the vengeance would be more unbearable 
than the fault? The cause, then, is not adequate to bring such suffering on a failing world, as that the full- 
grown hope of the year should perish suddenly while the crops were green. 


19. And, certainly, many years ago the lights of the temples were taken away throughout the world; has it 
only now at length come into the mind of the gods of the heathen to avenge the injury? And did the Nile 
fail to overflow in its accustomed course, in order to avenge the losses of the priests of the city, whilst it 
did not avenge its own? 


20. But let it be that they suppose that the injuries done to their gods were avenged in the past year. Why 
have they been unnoticed in the present year? For now neither do the country people feed upon torn up 
roots, nor seek refreshment from the berries of the wood, nor pluck its food from thorns, but joyful in 
their prosperous labours, while wondering at their harvest, made up for their fasting by the full 
accomplishment of their wishes; for the earth rendered her produce with interest. 


21. Who, then, is so unused to human matters as to be astonished at the differences of years? And yet 
even last year we know that many provinces abounded with produce. What shall I say of the Gauls which 
were more productive than usual? The Pannonias sold corn which they had not sown, and Phaetia 
Secunda experienced harm of her own fertility, for she who was wont to be safe in her scarcity, stirred up 
an enemy against herself by her fertility. The fruits of the autumn fed Liguria and the Venetias. So, then, 
the former year did not wither because of sacrilege, and the latter flourished with the fruits of faith. Let 
them too deny if they can that the vineyards abounded with an immense produce. And so we have both 
received a harvest with interest and possess the benefit of a more abundant vintage. 


22. The last and most important point remains, whether, O Emperors, you ought to restore those helps 
which have profited you; for he says: Let them defend you, and be worshipped by us.’ This it is, most 
faithful princes, which we cannot endure, that they should taunt us that they supplicate their gods in your 
names, and without your commands, commit an immense sacrilege, interpreting your shutting your eyes 
as consent. Let them have their guardians to themselves, let these, if they can, protect their worshippers. 
For, if they are not able to help those by whom they are worshipped, how can they protect you by whom 
they are not worshipped? 


23. But, he says, the rites of our ancestors ought to be retained. But what, seeing that all things have 
made progress towards what is better? The world itself, which at first was compacted of the germs of the 


elements throughout the void, in a yielding sphere, or was dark with the shapeless confusion of the work 
as yet without order, did it not afterwards receive (the distinction between sky, sea, and earth being 
established), the forms of things whereby it appears beautiful? The lands freed from the misty darkness 
wondered at the new sun. The day does not shine in the beginning, but as time proceeds, it is bright with 
increase of light, and grows warm with increase of heat. 


24. The moon herself, by which in the prophetic oracles the Church is represented, when first rising 
again, she waxes to her monthly age, is hidden from us in darkness, and filling up her horns little by little, 
so completing them opposite to the sun, glows with the brightness of clear shining. 


25. The earth in former times was without experience of being worked for fruits; afterwards when the 
careful husbandman began to lord it over the fields, and to clothe the shapeless soil with vines, it put off 
its wild disposition, being softened by domestic cultivation. 


26. The first age of the year itself, which has tinged us with a likeness to itself as things begin to grow, as 
it goes on becomes springlike with flowers soon about to fall, and grows up to full age in fruits at the end. 


27. We too, inexperienced in age, have an infancy of our senses, but changing as years go on, lay aside the 
rudiments of our faculties. 


28. Let them say, then, that all things ought to have remained in their first beginnings, that the world 
covered with darkness is now displeasing, because it has brightened with the shining of the sun. And how 
much more pleasant is it to have dispelled the darkness of the mind than that of the body, and that the ray 
of faith should have shone than that of the sun. So, then, the primeval state of the world as of all things 
has passed away, that the venerable old age of hoary faith might follow. Let those whom this touches find 
fault with the harvest, because its abundance comes late; let them find fault with the vintage, because it is 
at the close of the year; let them find fault with the olive, because it is the latest of fruits. 


29. So, then, our harvest is the faith of souls; the grace of the Church is the vintage of merits, which from 
the beginning of the world flourished in the Saints, but in the last age has spread itself over the people, 
that all might notice that the faith of Christ has entered minds which were not rude (for there is no crown 
of victory without an adversary), but the opinion being exploded which before prevailed, that which was 
true is rightly preferred. 


30. If the old rites pleased, why did Rome also take up foreign ones? I pass over the ground hidden by 
costly building, and shepherds’ cottages glittering with degenerate gold. Why, that I may reply to the very 
matter which they complain of, have they eagerly received the images of captured cities, and conquered 
gods, and the foreign rites of alien superstition? Whence is the pattern for Cybele washing her chariots in 
a stream counterfeiting the Almo? Whence were the Phrygian bards, and the deities of unjust Carthage 
always hateful to the Romans? And her whom the Africans worship as Celestis, the Persians as Nitra, and 
the greater number as Venus, according to a difference of name, not a variety of deities. So they believed 
that Victory was a goddess, which is certainly a gift, not a power; is granted and does not rule, results 
from the aid of legions not the power of religions. Is that goddess then great whom the number of soldiers 
claims, or the event of battle gives? 


31. They ask to have her altar erected in the Senate House of the city of Rome, that is where the majority 
who meet together are Christians! There are altars in all the temples, and an altar also in the temple of 
Victories. Since they take pleasure in numbers they celebrate their sacrifices everywhere. To claim a 
sacrifice on this one altar, what is it but to insult the Faith? Is it to be borne that a heathen should 
sacrifice and a Christian be present? Let them imbibe, he says, let them imbibe, even against their will, 
the smoke with their eyes, the music with their ears, the ashes with their throats, the incense with their 
nostrils, and let the dust stirred up from our hearths cover their faces though they detest it. Are not the 
baths, the colonnades, the streets filled with images sufficient for them? Shall there not be a common lot 
in that common assembly? The faithful portion of the senate will be bound by the voices of those that call 
upon the gods, by the oaths of those that swear by them. If they oppose they will seem to exhibit their 
falsehood, if they acquiesce, to acknowledge what is sacrilege. 


32. Where, says he, shall we swear obedience to your Grace’s laws and decrees? Does then your mind, 
which is contained in the laws, gain assent and bind to faithfulness by heathen ceremonies? The faith is 
attacked, not only of those who are present but also of those who are absent, and what is more, O 
Emperors, your faith, too, is attacked, for you compel if you command. Constantius of august memory, 
though not yet initiated in the sacred Mysteries, thought that he would be polluted if he saw that altar. He 
commanded it to be removed, he did not command it to be replaced. The removal has the authority of an 
act, the restoration has not that of a command. 


33. Let no one flatter himself because he is absent. He who joins himself to others in mind is more present 
than he whose assent is given by bodily presence. For it is more to be united in mind than to be joined in 
body. The Senate has you as the presidents who convene the assembly, it comes together for you; it gives 
its conscience to you, not to the gods of the heathen; it prefers you to its children, but not to its faith. This 
is a love to be desired, this is a love greater than any dominion, if faith which preserves dominion be 


secure. 


34. But perhaps it may move some that if this be so, a most faithful Emperor has been forsaken, as if 
forsooth the reward of merits were to be estimated by the transitory measure of things present. For what 
wise man is ignorant that human affairs are ordered in a kind of round and cycle, for they have not always 
the same success, but their state varies and they suffer vicissitudes. 


35. Whom have the Roman temples sent out more prosperous than Cneius Pompeius? Yet, when he had 
encompassed the earth with three triumphs, defeated in battle, a fugitive from war, and an exile beyond 
the bounds of his own empire, he fell by the hand of an eunuch of Canopus. 


36. Whom has the whole land of the East given to the world more noble than Cyrus, king of the Persians? 
He too, after conquering the most powerful princes who opposed him, and retaining them, when 
conquered, as prisoners, perished, overthrown by the arms of a woman. And that king who was 
acknowledged to have treated even the vanquished with honour, had his head cut off, placed in a vessel 
full of blood, and was bidden to be satiated, being thus subject to the mocking of a woman’s power. So in 
the course of that life of his like is not repaid by like, but far otherwise. 


37. And whom do we find more devoted to sacrificing than Hamilcar, leader of the Carthaginians? Who, 
having offered sacrifice between the ranks during the whole time of the battle, when he saw that his side 
was conquered, threw himself into the fire which he was feeding, that he might extinguish even with his 
own body those fires which he had found to profit him nothing. 


38. What, then, shall I say of Julian? Who, having credulously trusted the answers of the soothsayers, 
destroyed his own means of retreat. Therefore even in like cases there is not a like offence, for our 
promises have deceived no one. 


39. I have answered those who provoked me as though I had not been provoked, for my object was to 
refute the Memorial, not to expose superstition. But let their very memorial make you, O Emperor, more 
careful. For after narrating of former princes, that the earlier of them practised the ceremonies of their 
fathers, and the later did not abolish them; and saying in addition that, if the religious practice of the 
older did not make a precedent, the connivance of the later ones did; it plainly showed what you owe, both 
to your faith, viz., that you should not follow the example of heathen rites, and to your affection, that you 
should not abolish the decrees of your brother. For if for their own side alone they have praised the 
connivance of those princes, who, though Christians, yet in no way abolished the heathen decrees, how 
much more ought you to defer to brotherly love, so that you, who ought to overlook some things even if 
you did not approve them in order not to detract from your brother’s statutes, should now maintain what 
you judge to be in agreement both with your own faith, and the bond of brotherhood. 


EPISTLE XX 


St. Ambrose relates to his sister the events at Milan connected with the demand of the Arians for a 
basilica, and how the people rose up in opposition. Then that on the second day the basilica had been 
occupied by soldiers, who however fraternized with the Catholics. He gives a sketch of his address, 
comparing their trials to those of Job, more particularly those caused by his wife, and other cases owing to 
women. Though the basilica was surrendered, he himself had been threatened by a notary, but this did not 
trouble him. He adapts the story of Jonah to the present circumstances, relates the joy of the people at 
recovering their church, Valentinian’s words to his courtiers, and the behaviour of Calligonus to himself. 
The date of the letter is Easter, a.d. 385. 


1. Since in almost all your letters you enquire anxiously about the Church, you shall hear what is taking 
place. The day after I received your letter, in which you said you were troubled by dreams, the pressure of 
heavy troubles began to be felt. And this time it was not the Portian basilica, that is the one outside the 
walls, which was demanded, but the new basilica, that is the one within the walls, which is larger. 


2. First of all some great men, counsellors of state, begged of me to give up the basilica, and to manage 
that the people should make no disturbance. I replied, of course, that the temple of God could not be 
surrendered by a Bishop. 


3. On the following day this answer was approved by the people in the Church; and the Prefect came 
there, and began to persuade us to give up at least the Portian basilica, but the people clamoured against 
it. He then went away implying that he should report to the Emperor. 


4. The day after, which was Sunday, after the lessons and the sermon, when the Catechumens were 
dismissed, I was teaching the creed to certain candidates in the baptistery of the basilica. There it was 
reported to me that they had sent decani from the palace, and were putting up hangings, and that part of 
the people were going there. I, however, remained at my ministrations, and began to celebrate mass. 


5. Whilst offering the oblation, I heard that a certain Castulus, who, the Arians said, was a priest, had 
been seized by the people. Passers-by had come upon him in the streets. I began to weep bitterly, and to 


implore God in the oblation that He would come to our aid, and that no one’s blood be shed in the 
Church’s cause, or at least that it might be my blood shed for the benefit not of my people only, but also 
for the unbelievers themselves. Not to say more, I sent priests and deacons and rescued the man from 
violence. 


6. Thereupon the heaviest sentences were decreed, first upon the whole body of merchants. And so during 
the holy days of the last week of Lent, when usually the bonds of debtors are loosed, chains were heard 
grating, were being placed on the necks of innocent persons, and two hundred pounds’ weight of gold was 
required within three days’ time. They replied that they would give as much or twice as much, if 
demanded, so that only they might preserve their faith. The prisons were full of trades-people. 


7. All the officials of the palace, that is the recorders, the commissioners, the apparitors of the different 
magistrates, were commanded to keep away from what was going on, on the pretence that they were 
forbidden to take part in any sedition; many very heavy penalties were threatened against men of position, 
if they did not surrender the basilica. Persecution was raging, and had they but opened the floodgates, 
they seemed likely to break out into every kind of violence. 


8. The Counts and Tribunes came and urged me to cause the basilica to be quickly surrendered, saying 
that the Emperor was exercising his rights since everything was under his power. I answered that if he 
asked of me what was mine, that is, my land, my money, or whatever of this kind was my own, I would not 
refuse it, although all that I have belonged to the poor, but that those things which are God’s are not 
subject to the imperial power. “If my patrimony is required, enter upon it, if my body, I will go at once. Do 
you wish to cast me into chains, or to give me to death? it will be a pleasure to me. I will not defend 
myself with throngs of people, nor will I cling to the altars and entreat for my life, but will more gladly be 
slain myself for the altars.” 


9. I was indeed struck with horror when I learnt that armed men had been sent to take possession of the 
basilica, lest while the people were defending the basilica, there might be some slaughter which would 
tend to the injury of the whole city. I prayed that I might not survive the destruction of so great a city, or it 
might be of the whole of Italy. I feared the odium of shedding blood, I offered my own neck. Some Gothic 
tribunes were present, whom I accosted, and said, “Have you received the gift of Roman rights in order to 
make yourselves disturbers of the public peace? Whither will you go, if things here are destroyed?” 


10. Then I was desired to restrain the people; I answered that it was in my power not to excite them; but 
in God’s hands to quiet them. And that if they thought that I was urging them on, they ought at once to 
punish me, or that I ought to be sent to any desert part of the earth they chose. After I had said this, they 
departed, and I spent the whole day in the old basilica, and thence went home to sleep, that if any one 
wanted to carry me off he might find me ready. 


11. Before day when I left the house the basilica was surrounded by soldiers. It is said that the soldiers 
had intimated to the Emperor that if he wished to go forth he could do so; that they would be in 
attendance, if they saw him go to join the Catholics; if not that they would go to the assembly which 
Ambrose had convened. 


12. None of the Arians dared to go forth, for there was not one among the citizens, only a few of the royal 
family, and some of the Goths. And they as of old they made use of their waggons as dwellings, now make 
the Church their waggon. Wherever that woman goes, she carries with her all assemblage. 


13. I heard that the Basilica was surrounded by the groaning of the people, but whilst the lessons were 
being read, I was informed that the new Basilica also was full of people, that the crowd seemed greater 
than when they were all free, and that a Reader was being called for. In short, the soldiers themselves 
who seemed to have occupied the Basilica, when they knew that I had ordered that the people should 
abstain from communion with them, began to come to our assembly. When they saw this, the minds of the 
women were troubled, and one rushed forth. But the soldiers themselves said that they had come for 
prayer not for fighting. The people uttered some cries. With great moderation, with great instancy, with 
great faithfulness they begged that we would go to that Basilica. It was said, too, that the people in that 
Basilica were demanding my presence. 


14. I then commenced the following address. You have heard, my children, the reading of the book of Job, 
which, according to the appointed order and season, is being gone through. By experience the devil also 
knew that this book would be explained, in which all the power of his temptations is shown and made 
clear, and so to-day he roused himself with greater vigour. But thanks be to our God, who has so 
established you with faith and patience. I had mounted the pulpit to praise Job alone, and I have found in 
you all Jobs to praise. In each of you Job lives again, in each the patience and valour of that saint has 
shone forth again. For what more resolute could have been said by Christian men, than what the Holy 
Spirit has to-day spoken in you? We request, O Augustus, we do not fight, we do not fear, but we request. 
This beseems Christians both to wish for peace and tranquillity, and not to suffer constancy of faith and 
truth to be checked by fear. For the Lord is our Leader, “Who is the Saviour of them that hope in Him.” 


15. But let us come to the lessons before us. You see that permission is given to the devil, that the good 


may be tested. The evil one envies all progress in good, he tempts us in divers way. He tried holy Job in his 
possessions, in his children, in pain of body. The stronger is tried in his own person, the weaker in that of 
another. And he was desirous of carrying off my riches which I possess in you, and wished to dissipate this 
patrimony of your tranquillity. And he strove to deprive me of yourselves also, my good children, for whom 
I daily renew the Sacrifice, you he endeavoured to involve in the ruin as it were of a public disturbance. I 
have then already been assailed by two kinds of temptation. And perhaps because the Lord our God knows 
me to be too weak, He has not yet given him power over my body. Though myself may desire it, though I 
offer myself, He deems me yet it may be unequal to this conflict, and exercises me with divers labours. 
And Job did not begin with that conflict but finished with it. 


16. But Job was tried by accumulated tidings of evils, he was also tried by his wife, who said, “Speak a 
word against God and die.” You see what terrible things are of a sudden stirred up, the Goths, armed men, 
the heathen, the fines of the merchants, the sufferings of the Saints. You observe what was commanded, 
when the order was given “surrender the Basilica;” that is “speak a word against God and die. And not 
only, speak against God,” but, Do something against Him. For the command was, surrender the altars of 
God. 


17. So, then, we are prepared by the imperial commands, but are strengthened by the words of Scripture, 
which replies: “Thou hast spoken as one of the foolish.” That temptation then is no light one, for, we know 
that those temptations are more severe which arise through women. For even Adam was overthrown by 
Eve, whereby it came to pass that he erred from the Divine commandments. And when he recognized his 
error, feeling the reproach of a guilty conscience, he would fain have hidden himself, but he could not be 
hidden, and so God said to him: “Adam, where art thou?” that is, what wast thou before? where hast thou 
now begun to be? Where had I placed thee? Whither hast thou wandered? Thou ownest that thou art 
naked because thou hast lost the robe of a good faith. Those are leaves with which thou now seekest to 
veil thyself. Thou hast rejected the fruit, thou desired to hide under the leaves of the Law, but thou art 
betrayed. Thou hast desired to depart from the Lord thy God for the sake of one woman, therefore thou 
fleest from Him Whom thou soughtest before to see. Thou hast chosen to hide thyself with one woman, to 
forsake the Mirror of the world, the abode in Paradise, the grace of Christ. 


18. Why should I relate that Jezebel, also persecuted Elisha after a bloodthirsty fashion? or that Herodias 
caused John the Baptist to be slain? Individuals persecuted individuals; but for me, whose merits are far 
inferior, the trials are all the harder. My strength is less, but I have more danger. Of women change 
follows on change, their hatreds alternate, their falsehoods vary, elders assemble together, wrong done to 
the Emperor is made a pretence. What is then the reason of such severe temptation against me, a mere 
worm; except that they are attacking not me but the Church? 


19. At last the command was given: Surrender the Basilica. My reply was, it is not lawful for me to 
surrender it, nor advantageous for you, O Emperor, to receive it. By no right can you violate the house of a 
private person, and do you think that the House of God may be taken away? It is asserted that everything 
is lawful for the Emperor, that all things are his. My answer is: Do not, O Emperor, lay on yourself the 
burden of such a thought as that you have any imperial power over those things which belong to God. 
Exalt not yourself, but if you desire to reign long, submit yourself to God. It is written: “The things which 
are God’s to God, those which are Caesar’s to Caesar.” The palaces belong to the Emperor, the churches 
to the Bishop. Authority is committed to you over public, not over sacred buildings. Again the Emperor 
was Stated to have declared: I also ought to have one Basilica. My answer was: It is not lawful for you to 
have it. What have you to do with an adulteress? For she is an adulteress who is not joined to Christ in 
lawful wedlock. 


20. Whilst I was treating on this matter, tidings were brought me that the royal hangings were taken 
down, and the Basilica filled with people, who were calling for my presence, so I at once turned my 
discourse to this, and said: How high and how deep are the oracles of the Holy Spirit! We said at Matins, 
as you, brethren, remember, and made the response with the greatest grief of mind: “O God, the heathen 
are come into Thine inheritance.” And in very deed the heathen came, and even worse than the heathen 
came; for the Goths came, and men of different nations; they came with weapons and surrounded and 
occupied the Basilica. We in our ignorance of Thy greatness mourned over this, but our want of foresight 
was in error. 


21. The heathen are come, and in very truth are come into Thine inheritance, for they who came as 
heathen have become Christians. Those who came to invade Thine inheritance, have been made coheirs 
with God. I have those as protectors whom I considered to be adversaries. That is fulfilled which the 
Prophet sang of the Lord Jesus that “His dwelling is in peace,” and “There brake He the horns of the 
bows, the shield, the sword and the battle.” For whose gift is this, whose work is this but Thine, Lord 
Jesus? Thou sawest armed men coming to Thy temple; on the one hand the people wailing and coming in 
throngs so as not to seem to surrender the Basilica of God, on the other hand the soldiers ordered to use 
violence. Death was before my eyes, lest madness should gain any footing whilst things were thus. Thou, 
O Lord, didst come between, and madest of twain one. Thou didst restrain the armed men, saying, If ye 
run together to arms, if those shut up in My temple are troubled, “what profit is there in My blood.” 
Thanks then be unto Thee, O Christ. No ambassador, no messenger, but Thou, O Lord, hast saved Thy 


people, “Thou hast put off my sackcloth and girded me with gladness.” 


22.1 said these things, wondering that the Emperor’s mind could be softened by the zeal of the soldiers, 
the entreaties of the Counts, and the supplication of the people. Meanwhile I was told that a notary had 
been sent to me, to bring me orders. I retired a little, and he intimated the order to me. What were you 
thinking of, he said, in acting against the Emperor’s decree? I replied: I do not know what has been 
decreed, and I have not been informed of what has been unadvisedly done. He asked: Why did you send 
priests to the Basilica? If you are a tyrant I wish to know it, that I may know how to prepare against you. I 
replied by saying that I had done nothing hastily regarding the Church. That at the time when I heard that 
the Basilica was occupied by soldiers, I only gave freer utterance to groans, and that when many were 
exhorting me to go thither, I said: I cannot surrender the basilica, but I may not fight. But after I heard 
that the royal hangings had been taken away, when the people were urging me to go thither, I sent some 
priests; that I would not go myself, but said, I believe in Christ that the Emperor himself will treat with us. 


23. If these acts looked like tyranny, that I had arms, but only in the Name of Christ, that I had the power 
of offering my own body. Why, I said, did he delay to strike, if he thought me a tyrant? That by ancient 
right imperial power had been given by bishops, never assumed, and it was commonly said that emperors 
had desired the priesthood, rather than priests the imperial power. That Christ withdrew lest He should 
be made a king. That we had our own power; for the power of a bishop was his weakness. “When I am 
weak,” says the Apostle, “then I become strong.” But let him against whom God has not stirred up an 
adversary beware lest he make a tyrant for himself. That Maximus did not say that I was the tyrant of 
Valentinian, he complained that by the intervention of my legation he had been unable to cross over into 
Italy. And I added that priests had never been tyrants, but had often suffered from them. 


24. We passed that whole day in sadness, but the imperial hangings were cut by boys in derision. I could 
not return home, because the soldiers who were guarding the basilica were all around. We repeated 
Psalms with the brethren in the smaller basilica of the Church. 


25. On the following day the Book of Jonah was read according to custom, after the completion of which I 
began this discourse. A book has been read, brethren, in which it is foretold that sinners shall be 
converted. Their acceptance takes place because that which is to happen is looked forward to at present. I 
added that the just man had been willing even to incur blame, in order not to see or denounce the 
destruction of the city. And because the sentence was mournful he was also saddened that the gourd had 
withered up. God too said to the prophet: “Art thou sad because of the gourd?” and Jonah answered: “I am 
sad.” And the Lord then said, that if he grieved that the gourd was withered, how much should He Himself 
care for the salvation of so many people. And therefore that He had put away the destruction which had 
been prepared for the whole city. 


26. And without further delay, tidings are brought that the Emperor had commanded the soldiers to retire 
from the basilica, and that the sums which had been exacted of the merchants should be restored. How 
great then was the joy of the whole people! how just their applause! and how abundant their thanks! And 
it was the day on which the Lord was delivered up for us, on which penance is relaxed in the Church. The 
soldiers vied with each other in bringing in these tidings, rushing to the altars, giving kisses, the mark of 
peace. Then I recognized that God had smitten the early worm that the whole city might be preserved. 


27. These things were done, and would that all was at an end! but the Emperor’s words full of excitement 
foreshadow future and worse troubles. I am called a tyrant, and even more than a tyrant. For when the 
Counts were entreating the Emperor to go to the Church, and said that they were doing this at the 
request of the soldiers, he answered: If Ambrose bade you, you would deliver me up to him in chains. You 
can think what may be coming after these words. All shuddered when they heard them, but he has some 
by whom he is exasperated. 


28. Lastly, too, Calligonus, the chief chamberlain, ventured to address me in peculiar language. Do you, 
said he, whilst I am alive treat Valentinian with contempt? I will take your head from you. My reply was, 
God grant you to fulfil your threat; for then I shall suffer as bishops do, you will act as do eunuchs. Would 
that God might turn them away from the Church, let them direct all their weapons against me, let them 
satisfy their thirst with my blood. 


LETTER XXI 


St. Ambrose excuses himself for not having gone to the consistory when summoned, on the ground that in 
matters of faith no one but bishops could rightly judge, and that he was not contumacious because he 
would not suffer wrong to be done to his own order. And he adds that Auxentius would perhaps choose as 
judges either Jews or unbelievers, that is, persons hostile to Christ. He says further that he is willing to 
discuss the matters in dispute at a synod, and that he would have told the Emperor by word of mouth 
what he is now writing, but that his fellow bishops and the people would not suffer him to do so. 


Ambrose, Bishop, to the most gracious Emperor and blessed Augustus, Valentinian. 


1. Dalmatius, the tribune and notary, summoned me by the orders of your Clemency, as he asserted, 


demanding that I should also choose judges, as Auxentius had done. He did not mention the names of 
those who had been asked for, but he added that there was to be a discussion in the consistory, and that 
the judgment of your piety would give the decision. 


2. To this I make, as I think, a suitable answer. No one ought to consider me contumacious when I affirm 
what your father of august memory not only replied by word of mouth, but also sanctioned by his laws, 
that, in a matter of faith, or any ecclesiastical ordinance, he should judge who was not unsuited by office, 
nor disqualified by equity, for these are the words of the rescript. That is, it was his desire that priests 
should judge concerning priests. Moreover, if a bishop were accused of other matters also, and a question 
of character was to be enquired into, it was also his will that this should be reserved for the judgment of 
bishops. 


3. Who, then, has answered your Clemency contumaciously? He who desires that you should be like your 
father, or he that wishes you to be unlike him? Unless, perhaps, the judgment of so great an Emperor 
seems to any persons of small account, whose faith has been proved by the constancy of his profession, 
and his wisdom declared by the continual improvement of the State. 


4. When have you heard, most gracious Emperor, that laymen gave judgment concerning a bishop in a 
matter of faith? Are we so prostrate through the flattery of some as to be unmindful of the rights of the 
priesthood, and do I think that I can entrust to others what God has given me? If a bishop is to be taught 
by a layman, what will follow? Let the layman argue, and the bishop listen, let the bishop learn of the 
layman. But undoubtedly, whether we go through the series of the holy Scriptures, or the times of old, 
who is there who can deny that, in a matter of faith,—in a matter I say of faith,—bishops are wont to judge 
of Christian emperors, not emperors of bishops. 


5. You will, by the favour of God, attain to a riper age, and then you will judge what kind of bishop he is 
who subjects the rights of the priesthood to laymen. Your father, by the favour of God a man of riper age, 
used to say: It is not my business to judge between bishops. Your Clemency now says: I ought to judge. 
And he, though baptized in Christ, thought himself unequal to the burden of such a judgment, does your 
Clemency, who have yet to earn for yourself the sacrament of baptism, arrogate to yourself a judgment 
concerning the faith, though ignorant of the sacrament of that faith? 


6. I can leave it to be imagined what sort of judges he will have chosen, since he is afraid to publish their 
names. Let them simply come to the Church, if there are any to come; let them listen with the people, not 
for every one to sit as judge, but that each may examine his own disposition, and choose whom to follow. 
The matter is concerning the bishop of that Church: if the people hear him and think that he has the best 
of the argument, let them follow him, I shall not be jealous. 


7. I omit to mention that the people have themselves already given their judgment. I am silent as to the 
fact that they demanded of your father him whom they now have. I am silent as to the promise of your 
father that if he who was chosen would undertake the bishopric there should be tranquillity. I acted on the 
faith of these promises. 


8. But if he boasts himself of the approval of some foreigners, let him be bishop there from whence they 
are who think that he ought to receive the name of bishop. For I neither recognize him as a bishop, nor 
know I whence he comes. 


9. And how, O Emperor, are we to settle a matter on which you have already declared your judgment, and 
have even promulgated laws, so that it is not open to any one to judge otherwise? But when you laid down 
this law for others, you laid it down for yourself as well. For the Emperor is the first to keep the laws 
which he passes. Do you, then, wish me to try how those who are chosen as judges will either come, 
contrary to your decision, or at least excuse themselves, saying that they cannot act against so severe and 
so stringent a law of the Emperor? 


10. But this would be the act of one contumacious, not of one who knew his position. See, O Emperor, you 
are already yourself partially rescinding your law, would that it were not partially but altogether! for I 
would not that your law should be set above the law of God. The law of God has taught us what to follow; 
human laws cannot teach us this. They usually extort a change from the fearful, but they cannot inspire 
faith. 


11. Who, then, will there be, who when he reads that at one instant through so many provinces the order 
was given, that whoever acts against the Emperor shall be beheaded, that whoever does not give up the 
temple of God shall at once be put to death; who, say, is there who will be able either alone or with a few 
others to say to the Emperor: I do not approve of your law? Priests are not allowed to say this, are then 
laymen allowed? And shall he judge concerning the faith who either hopes for favour or is afraid of giving 
offence? 


12. Lastly, shall I myself choose laymen for judges, who, if they upheld the truth of their faith, would be 
either proscribed or put to death, as that law passed concerning the faith decrees? Shall I then expose 
these men either to denial of the truth or to punishment? 


V 


On the Flesh of Christ 


This was written by our author in confutation of certain heretics who denied the reality of Christ’s flesh, 
or at least its identity with human flesh—fearing that, if they admitted the reality of Christ’s flesh, they 
must also admit his resurrection in the flesh; and, consequently, the resurrection of the human body after 
death. 


TRANSLATED BY DR. HOLMES. 


CHAPTER I 


THE GENERAL PURPORT OF THIS WORK. THE HERETICS, MARCION, APELLES, AND VALENTINUS, WISHING TO 
IMPUGN THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION, DEPRIVE CHRIST OF ALL CAPACITY FOR SUCH A CHANGE BY 
DENYING HIS FLESH 


They who are so anxious to shake that belief in the resurrection which was firmly settled before the 
appearance of our modern Sadducees, as even to deny that the expectation thereof has any relation 
whatever to the flesh, have great cause for besetting the flesh of Christ also with doubtful questions, as if 
it either had no existence at all, or possessed a nature altogether different from human flesh. For they 
cannot but be apprehensive that, if it be once determined that Christ’s flesh was human, a presumption 
would immediately arise in opposition to them, that that flesh must by all means rise again, which has 
already risen in Christ. Therefore we shall have to guard our belief in the resurrection from the same 
armoury, whence they get their weapons of destruction. Let us examine our Lord’s bodily substance, for 
about His spiritual nature all are agreed. It is His flesh that is in question. Its verity and quality are the 
points in dispute. Did it ever exist? whence was it derived? and of what kind was it? If we succeed in 
demonstrating it, we shall lay down a law for our own resurrection. Marcion, in order that he might deny 
the flesh of Christ, denied also His nativity, or else he denied His flesh in order that he might deny His 
nativity; because, of course, he was afraid that His nativity and His flesh bore mutual testimony to each 
other’s reality, since there is no nativity without flesh, and no flesh without nativity. As if indeed, under the 
prompting of that licence which is ever the same in all heresy, he too might not very well have either 
denied the nativity, although admitting the flesh,—like Apelles, who was first a disciple of his, and 
afterwards an apostate,—or, while admitting both the flesh and the nativity, have interpreted them in a 
different sense, as did Valentinus, who resembled Apelles both in his discipleship and desertion of 
Marcion. At all events, he who represented the flesh of Christ to be imaginary was equally able to pass off 
His nativity as a phantom; so that the virgin’s conception, and pregnancy, and child-bearing, and then the 
whole course of her infant too, would have to be regarded as putative. These facts pertaining to the 
nativity of Christ would escape the notice of the same eyes and the same senses as failed to grasp the full 
idea of His flesh. 


CHAPTER II 


MARCION, WHO WOULD BLOT OUT THE RECORD OF CHRIST’S NATIVITY, IS REBUKED FOR SO STARTLING A 
HERESY 


Clearly enough is the nativity announced by Gabriel. But what has he to do with the Creator’s angel? The 
conception in the virgin’s womb is also set plainly before us. But what concern has he with the Creator’s 
prophet, Isaiah? He will not brook delay, since suddenly (without any prophetic announcement) did he 
bring down Christ from heaven. “Away,” says he, “with that eternal plaguey taxing of Caesar, and the 
scanty inn, and the squalid swaddling-clothes, and the hard stable. We do not care a jot for that multitude 
of the heavenly host which praised their Lord at night. Let the shepherds take better care of their flock, 
and let the wise men spare their legs so long a journey; let them keep their gold to themselves. Let Herod, 
too, mend his manners, so that Jeremy may not glory over him. Spare also the babe from circumcision, 
that he may escape the pain thereof; nor let him be brought into the temple, lest he burden his parents 
with the expense of the offering; nor let him be handed to Simeon, lest the old man be saddened at the 
point of death. Let that old woman also hold her tongue, lest she should bewitch the child.” After such a 
fashion as this, I suppose you have had, O Marcion, the hardihood of blotting out the original records (of 
the history) of Christ, that His flesh may lose the proofs of its reality. But, prithee, on what grounds (do 
you do this)? Show me your authority. If you are a prophet, foretell us a thing; if you are an apostle, open 
your message in public; if a follower of apostles, side with apostles in thought; if you are only a (private) 
Christian, believe what has been handed down to us: if, however, you are nothing of all this, then (as I 
have the best reason to say) cease to live. For indeed you are already dead, since you are no Christian, 


13. Ambrose is not of sufficient importance to degrade the priesthood on his own account. The life of one 
is not of so much value as the dignity of all priests, by whose advice I gave those directions, when they 
intimated that there might perchance be some heathen or Jew chosen by Auxentius, to whom I should give 
a triumph over Christ, if I entrusted to him a judgment concerning Christ. What else pleases them but to 
hear of some insult to Christ? What else can please them unless (which God forbid) the Godhead of Christ 
should be denied? Plainly they agree well with the Arian who says that Christ is a creature, which also 
heathen and Jews most readily acknowledge. 


14. This was decreed at the Synod of Ariminum, and rightly do I detest that council, following the rule of 
the Nicene Council, from which neither death nor the sword can detach me, which faith the father of your 
Clemency also, Theodosius, the most blessed Emperor, both approved and follows. The Gauls hold this 
faith, and Spain, and keep it with the pious confession of the Divine Spirit. 


15. If anything has to be discussed I have learnt to discuss it in church as those before me did. If a 
conference is to be held concerning the faith, there ought to be a gathering of Bishops, as was done under 
Constantine, the Prince of august memory, who did not promulgate any laws beforehand, but left the 
decision to the Bishops. This was done also under Constantius, Emperor of august memory, the heir of his 
father’s dignity. But what began well ended otherwise, for the Bishops had at first subscribed an 
unadulterated confession of faith, but since some were desirous of deciding concerning the faith inside 
the palace, they managed that those decisions of the Bishops should be altered by fraud. But they 
immediately recalled this perverted decision, and certainly the larger number at Ariminum approved the 
faith of the Nicene Council and condemned the Arian propositions. 


16. If Auxentius appeals to a synod, in order to discuss points concerning the faith (although it is not 
necessary that so many Bishops should be troubled for the sake of one man, who, even if he were an angel 
from heaven, ought not to be preferred to the peace of the Church), when I hear that a synod is gathering, 
I, too, will not be wanting. Repeal, then, the law if you wish for a disputation. 


17. I would have come, O Emperor, to your consistory, and have made these remarks in your presence, if 
either the Bishops or the people had allowed me, but they said that matters concerning the faith ought to 
be treated in the church, in presence of the people. 


18. And I wish, O Emperor, that you had not given sentence that I should go into banishment whither I 
would. I went out daily. No one guarded me. You ought to have appointed me a place wherever you would, 
for I offered myself for anything. But now the clergy say to me, “There is not much difference whether you 
voluntarily leave the altar of Christ or betray it, for if you leave it you will betray it.” 


19. And I wish it were clearly certain to me that the Church would by no means be given over to the 
Arians. I would then willingly offer myself to the will of your piety. But if I only am guilty of disturbance, 
why is there a command to invade all other churches? I would it were established that no one should 
trouble the churches, and then I could wish that whatever sentence seems good should be pronounced 
concerning me. 


20. Vouchsafe, then, O Emperor, to accept the reason for which I could not come to the consistory. I have 
never learned to appear in the consistory except on your behalf, and I am not able to dispute within the 
palace, who neither know nor wish to know the secrets of the palace. 


21. I, Ambrose, Bishop, offer this memorial to the most gracious Emperor, and most blessed Augustus 
Valentinian. 


SERMON AGAINST AUXENTIUS ON THE GIVING UP OF THE BASILICAS 


To calm the anxiety of the people over the imperial decree, he lays his answer before them, and adds that 
he did not go to the consistory, because he was afraid of losing the basilica. Then, first challenging his 
opponents to a discussion in the church, he says that he is not terrified at their weapons; and also, after 
recalling his answer on the subject of the sacred vessels, declares that he is ready for the contest. The will 
of God, he maintains, cannot be frustrated, nor can His protection be overcome, yet He is ready too to 
suffer in His servants. Since he has not already been taken before this, it is plain that the heretics are 
causing this disturbance for no reason whatever. Next, after applying Naboth’s history and Christ’s entry 
into Jerusalem to the present state of affairs, he censures Auxentius’ cruel law, answers the Arians’ 
objections, and states that he will gladly discuss the matter in the presence of the people. Auxentius, he 
adds, has been already condemned by the pagans, whom he had chosen to sit as judges, as he had been 
condemned by Paul and by Christ. The heretic had forgotten the year before, when he had made the same 
appeal to Caesar; and the Arians, in stirring up ill-will against the servants of Christ, are much worse than 
the Jews: for the Church does not belong to Caesar, but displays the image of Christ. Then adding to these 
a few more words on his answer and his hymns, he declares that he is not disobedient, that the Emperor 
is a son of the Church, and that Auxentius is worse than a Jew. 


1. I see that you are unusually disturbed, and that you are closely watching me. I wonder what the reason 
is? Is it that you saw or heard that I had received an imperial order at the hands of the tribunes, to the 


effect that I was to go hence, whither I would, and that all who wished might follow me? Were you afraid 
that I should desert the Church and forsake you in fear for my own safety? But you could note the 
message I sent, that the wish to desert the Church had never entered my mind; for I feared the Lord of 
the universe more than an earthly emperor; and if force were to drag me from the Church, my body 
indeed could be driven out, but not my mind. I was ready, if he were to do what royal power is wont to do, 
to undergo the fate a priest has to bear. 


2. Why, then, are you disturbed? I will never willingly desert you, though if force is used, I cannot meet it. 
I shall be able to grieve, to weep, to groan; against weapons, soldiers, Goths, my tears are my weapons, 
for these are a priest’s defence. I ought not, I cannot resist in any other way; but to fly and forsake the 
Church is not my way; lest any one should suppose I did so from fear of some heavier punishment. You 
yourselves know that I am wont to show respect to our emperors, but not to yield to them, to offer myself 
freely to punishment, and not to fear what is prepared for me. 


3. Would that I were sure the Church would never be given over to heretics. Gladly would I go to the 
Emperor’s palace, if this but fitted the office of a priest, and so hold our discussion in the palace rather 
than the church. But in the consistory Christ is not wont to be the accused but the judge. Who will deny 
that the cause of faith should be pleaded in the church? If any one has confidence let him come hither; let 
him not seek the judgment of the Emperor, which already shows its bias, which clearly proves by the law 
that is passed that he is against the faith; neither let him seek the expected goodwill of certain people who 
want to stand well with both sides. I will not act in such a way as to give any one the chance of making 
money out of a wrong to Christ. 


4. The soldiers around, the clash of the arms wherewith the church is surrounded, do not alarm my faith, 
but they disquiet me from fear that in keeping me here you might meet with some danger to your lives. 
For I have learnt by now not to be afraid, but I do begin to have more fear for you. Allow, I beg you, your 
bishop to meet his foes. We have an adversary who assails us, for our adversary “the devil goeth about, as 
a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour,” as the Apostle said. He has received, no doubt, he has 
received (we are not deceived, but warned of this) the power to tempt in this wise, lest I might perhaps by 
the wounds of my body be drawn away from the earnestness of my faith. You have read how the devil 
tempted holy Job in these many ways, and how at last he sought and obtained power to try his body, which 
he covered with sores. 


5. When it was suggested that I should give up the vessels of the Church, I gave the following answer: I 
will willingly give up whatever of my own property is demanded, whether it is estates, or house, or gold, 
or silver—anything, in fact, which is in my power. But I cannot take aught away from the temple of God; 
nor can I give up what I have received to guard and not to give up. In doing this I am acting for the 
Emperor’s good, for it would neither be right for me to give it up, nor for him to receive it. Let him listen 
to the words of a free-spoken bishop, and if he wishes to do what is best for himself, let him cease to do 
wrong to Christ. 


6. These words are full of humility, and as I think of that spirit which a bishop ought to show towards the 
Emperor. But since “our contest is not against flesh and blood, but also” (which is worse) “against 
spiritual wickedness in high places,” that tempter the devil makes the struggle harder by means of his 
servants, and thinks to make trial of me by the wounds of my flesh. I know, my brethren, that these 
wounds which we receive for Christ’s sake are not wounds that destroy life, but rather extend it. Allow, I 
pray, the contest to take place. It is for you to be the spectators. Reflect that if a city has an athlete, or one 
skilled in some other noble art, it is eager to bring him forward for a contest. Why do you refuse to do ina 
more important matter what you are wont to wish in smaller affairs? He fears not weapons nor barbarians 
who fears not death, and is not held fast by any pleasures of the flesh. 


7. And indeed if the Lord has appointed me for this struggle, in vain have you kept sleepless watch so 
many nights and days. The will of Christ will be fulfilled. For our Lord Jesus is almighty, this is our faith: 
and so what He wills to be done will be fulfilled, and it is not for us to thwart the divine purpose. 


8. You heard what was read to-day: The Saviour ordered that the foal of an ass should be brought to Him 
by the apostles, and bade them say, if any one withstood them: “The Lord hath need of him.” What if now, 
too, He has commanded that foal of an ass, that is, the foal of that animal which is wont to bear a heavy 
burden, as man must, to whom is said: “Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest; take My yoke upon you, for it is easy;” what if, I say, He has commanded that foal to be 
brought to Him now, sending forth those apostles, who, having put off their body, wear the semblance of 
the angels unseen by our eyes? If withstood by any, will they not say: The Lord hath need of him? If, for 
instance, love of this life, or flesh and blood, or earthly intercourse (for perhaps we seem pleasing to 
some), were to withstand them? But he who loves me here, would show his love much more if he would 
suffer me to become Christ’s victim, for “to depart and be with Christ is much better, though to abide in 
the flesh is more needful for you.” There is nothing therefore for you to fear, beloved brethren. For I know 
that whatever I may suffer, I shall suffer for Christ’s sake. And I have read that I ought not to fear those 
that can kill the flesh. And I have heard One Who says: “He that loseth his life for My sake shall find it.” 


9. Wherefore if the Lord wills, surely no one will resist. And if as yet He delay my struggle, what do you 


fear? It is not bodily guardianship but the Lord’s providence that is wont to fence in the servant of Christ. 


10. You are troubled because you have found the double doors open, which a blind man in seeking his 
chamber is said to have unfastened. In this you learn that human watchfulness is no defence. Behold! one 
who has lost the gift of sight has broken through all our defences, and escaped the notice of the guards. 
But the Lord has not lost the guard of His mercy. Was it not also discovered two days ago, as you 
remember, that a certain entrance on the left side of the basilica was open, which you thought had been 
shut and secured? Armed men surrounded the basilica, they tried this and the other entrance, but their 
eyes were blinded so that that could not see the one that was open. And you know well that it was open 
many nights. Cease, then, to be anxious; for that will take place which Christ commands and which is for 
the best. 


11. And now I will put before you examples from the Law. Eliseus was sought by the king of Syria; an 
army had been sent to capture him; and he was surrounded on all sides. His servant began to fear, for he 
was a servant, that is, he had not a free mind, nor had he free powers of action. The holy prophet sought 
to open his eyes, and said: “Look and see how many more are on our side than there are against us.” And 
he beheld, and saw thousands of angels. Mark therefore that it is those that are not seen rather than 
those that are seen that guard the servants of Christ. But if they guard you, they do it in answer to your 
prayers: for you have read that those very men, who sought Eliseus, entered Samaria, and came to him 
whom they desired to take. Not only were they unable to harm him, but they were themselves preserved 
at the intercession of the man against whom they had come. 


12. The Apostle Peter also gives you an example of either case. For when Herod sought him and took him, 
he was put into prison. For the servant of God had not got away, but stood firm without a thought of fear. 
The Church prayed for him, but the Apostle slept in prison, a proof that he was not in fear. An angel was 
sent to rouse him as he slept, by whom Peter was led forth out of prison, and escaped death for a time. 


13. And Peter again afterwards, when he had overcome Simon, in sowing the doctrine of God among the 
people, and in teaching chastity, stirred up the minds of the Gentiles. And when these sought him, the 
Christians begged that he would withdraw himself for a little while. And although he was desirous to 
suffer, yet was he moved at the sight of the people praying, for they asked him to save himself for the 
instruction and strengthening of his people. Need I say more? At night he begins to leave the town, and 
seeing Christ coming to meet him at the gate, and entering the city, says: Lord, whither goest Thou? 
Christ answers: I am coming to be crucified again. Peter understood the divine answer to refer to his own 
cross, for Christ could not be crucified a second time, for He had put off the flesh by the passion of the 
death which He had undergone; since: “In that He died, He died unto sin once, but in that He liveth, He 
liveth unto God.” So Peter understood that Christ was to be crucified again in the person of His servant. 
Therefore he willingly returned; and when the Christians questioned him, told them the reason. He was 
immediately seized, and glorified the Lord Jesus by his cross. 


14. You see, then, that Christ wills to suffer in His servants. And what if He says to this servant, “I will 
that he tarry, follow thou Me,” and wishes to taste the fruit of this tree? For if His meat was to do the will 
of His Father, so also is it His meat to partake of our sufferings. Did He not, to take an example from our 
Lord Himself,—did He not suffer when He willed, and was He not found when He was sought? But when 
the hour of His passion had not yet come, He passed through the midst of those that sought Him, and 
though they saw Him they could not hold Him fast. This plainly shows us that when the Lord wills, each 
one is found and taken, but because the time is put off, he is not held fast, although he meets the eyes of 
those who seek him. 


15. And did not I myself go forth daily to pay visits, or go to the tombs of the martyrs? Did I not pass by 
the royal palace both in going and returning? Yet no one laid hands on me, though they had the intention 
of driving me out, as they afterwards gave out, saying, Leave the city, and go where you will. I was, I own, 
looking for some great thing, either sword or fire for the Name of Christ, yet they offered me pleasant 
things instead of sufferings; but Christ’s athlete needs not pleasant things but sufferings. Let no one, 
then, disturb you, because they have provided a carriage, or because hard words, as he thinks them, have 
been uttered by Auxentius, who calls himself bishop. 


16. Many stated that assassins had been despatched, that the penalty of death had been decreed against 
me. I do not fear all that, nor am I going to desert my position here. Whither shall I go, when there is no 
spirit that is not filled with groans and tears; when throughout the Churches Catholic bishops are being 
expelled, or if they resist, are put to the sword, and every senator who does not obey the decree is 
proscribed. And these things were written by the hand and spoken by the mouth of a bishop who, that he 
might show himself to be most learned, omitted not an ancient warning. For we read in the prophet that 
he saw a flying sickle. Auxentius, to imitate this, sent a flying sword through all cities. But Satan, too, 
transforms himself into an angel of light, and imitates his power for evil. 


17. Thou, Lord Jesus, hast redeemed the world in one moment of time: shall Auxentius in one moment 
slay, as far as he can, so many peoples, some by the sword, others by sacrilege? He seeks my basilica with 
bloody lips and gory hands. Him to-day’s chapter answers well: “But unto the wicked said God: Wherefore 
dost thou declare My righteousness?” That is, there is no union between peace and madness, there is no 


union between Christ and Belial. You remember also that we read to-day of Naboth, a holy man who 
owned his own vineyard, being urged on the king’s request to give it up. When the king after rooting up 
the vines intended to plant common herbs, he answered him: “God forbid that I should give up the 
inheritance of my fathers.” The king was grieved, because what belonged by right to another had been 
refused him on fair grounds, but had been unfairly got by a woman’s device. Naboth defended his vines 
with his own blood. And if he did not give up his vineyard, shall we give up the Church of Christ? 


18. Was the answer that I gave then contumacious? For when summoned I said: God forbid that I should 
give up the inheritance of Christ. If Naboth gave not up the inheritance of his fathers, shall I give up the 
inheritance of Christ? And I added further: God forbid that I shall give up the inheritance of my fathers, 
that is, the inheritance of Dionysius, who died in exile in the cause of the faith; the inheritance of the 
Confessor Eustorgius, the inheritance of Mysocles and of all the faithful bishops of bygone days. I 
answered as a bishop ought to answer: Let the Emperor act as an emperor ought to. He must take away 
my life rather than my faith. 


19. But to whom shall I give it up? Today’s lesson from the Gospel ought to teach us what is asked for and 
by whom it is asked. You have heard read that when Christ sat upon the foal of an ass, the children cried 
aloud, and the Jews were vexed. At length they spoke to the Lord Jesus, bidding Him to silence them. He 
answered: “If these should hold their peace, the stones will cry out.” Then on entering the temple, He cast 
out the money-changers, and the tables, and those that sold doves in the temple of God. That passage was 
read by no arrangement of mine, but by chance; but it is well fitted to the present time. The praises of 
Christ are ever the scourges of the unfaithful. And now when Christ is praised, the heretics say that 
sedition is stirred up. The heretics say that death is being prepared for them, and truly they have their 
death in the praises of Christ. For how can they bear His praises, Whose weakness they maintain. And so 
to-day, when Christ is praised, the madness of the Arians is scourged. 


20. The Gerasenes could not bear the presence of Christ; these, worse than the Gerasenes, cannot endure 
the praises of Christ. They see boys singing of the glory of Christ, for it is written: “Out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise.” They mock at their tender age, so full of faith, and say: 
“Behold, why do they cry out?” But Christ answers them: “If these should hold their peace, the stones will 
cry out,” that is, the stronger will cry out, both youths and the more mature will cry out, and old men will 
cry out; these stones now firmly laid upon that stone of which it is written: “The stone which the builders 
rejected is become the head of the corner.” 


21. Invited, then, by these praises, Christ enters His temple, and takes His scourge and drives the money- 
changers out of the temple. For He does not allow the slaves of money to be in His temple, nor does He 
allow those to be there who sell seats. What are seats but honours? What are the doves but simple minds 
or souls that follow a pure and clear faith? Shall I, then, bring into the temple him whom Christ shuts out? 
For he who sells dignities and honours will be bidden to go out. He will be bidden to go out who desires to 
sell the simple minds of the faithful. 


22. Therefore, Auxentius is cast out. Mercurius is shut out. The portent is one, the names are two! That no 
one might know who he was, he changed his name so as to call himself Auxentius, because there had been 
here an Arian bishop, named Auxentius. He did this to deceive the people over whom the other had had 
power. He changed his name, but he did not change his falseness. He puts off the wolf, yet puts on the 
wolf again. It is no help to him that he has changed his name; whatever happens he is known. He is called 
by one name in the parts of Scythia, he is called by another here. He has a name for each country he lives 
in. He has two names already, and if he were to go elsewhere from here, he will have yet a third. For how 
will he endure to keep a name as a proof of such wickedness? He did less in Scythia, and was so ashamed 
that he changed his name. Here he has dared to do worse things, and will he be ready to be betrayed by 
his name wherever he goes? Shall he write the death warrant of so many people with his own hand, and 
yet be able to be unshaken in mind? 


23. The Lord Jesus shut a few out of His temple, but Auxentius left none. Jesus with a scourge drove them 
out of His temple, Auxentius with a sword; Jesus with a scourge, Mercurius with an axe. The holy Lord 
drives out the sacrilegious with a scourge; the impious man pursues the holy with a sword. Of him you 
have well said to-day: Let him take away his laws with him. He will take them, although he is unwilling; he 
will take with him his conscience, although he takes no writing; he will take with him his soul inscribed 
with blood although he will not take a letter inscribed with ink. It is written: “Juda, thy sin is written with 
a pen of iron and with the point of a diamond, and it is graven upon thy heart,” that is, it is written there, 
whence it came forth. 


24. Does he, a man full of blood and full of murder, dare to make mention to me of a discussion? He who 
thinks that they whom he could not mislead by his words are to be slain with the sword, giving bloody 
laws with his mouth, writing them with his hand, and thinking that the law can order a faith for man to 
hold. He has not heard what was read to-day: “That a man is not justified by the works of the law,” or “I, 
through the law, am dead to the law, that I may live unto God,” that is, by the spiritual law he is dead to 
the carnal interpretation of the law. And we, by the law of our Lord Jesus Christ, are dead to this law, 
which sanctions such perfidious decrees. The law did not gather the Church together, but the faith of 
Christ. For the law is not by faith, but “the just man lives by faith.” Therefore, faith, not the law, makes a 


man just, for justice is not through the law, but through the faith of Christ. But he who casts aside his faith 
and pleads for that the claims of the law, bears witness that he is himself unjust; for the just man lives by 
faith. 


25. Shall any one, then, follow this law, whereby the Council of Ariminum is confirmed, wherein Christ 
was Said to be a creature. But say they: “God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made under the law.” 
And so they say “made,” that is, “created.” Do they not consider these very words which they have 
brought forward; that Christ is said to have been made, but of a woman; that is, He was “made” as 
regards his birth from a Virgin, Who was begotten of the Father as regards His divine generation? Have 
they read also to-day, “that Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us”? Was 
Christ a curse in His Godhead? But why He is called a curse the Apostle tells us, saying that it is written: 
“Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree,” that is, He Who in his flesh bore our flesh, in His body bore 
our infirmities and our curses, that He might crucify them; for He was not cursed Himself, but was cursed 
in thee. So it is written elsewhere: “Who knew no sin, but was made sin for us, for He bore our sins, that 
he might destroy them by the Sacrament of His Passion.” 


26. These matters, my brethren, I would discuss more fully with him in your presence; but knowing that 
you are not ignorant of the faith, he has avoided a trial before yon, and has chosen some four or five 
heathen to represent him, if that is he has chosen any, whom I should like to be present in our company, 
not to judge concerning Christ, but to hear the majesty of Christ. They, however, have already given their 
decision concerning Auxentius, to whom they gave no credence as he pleaded before them day by day. 
What can be more of a condemnation of him than the fact, that without an adversary he was defeated 
before his own judges? So now we also have their opinion against Auxentius. 


27. And that he has chosen heathen is rightly to be condemned; for he has disregarded the Apostle’s 
command, where he says: “Dare any of you, having a matter against another, go to law before the unjust 
and not before the saints? Do ye not know the saints shall judge the world?” And below he says: “Is it so, 
that there is not a wise man among you, who can judge between heathen? But brother goeth to law with 
brother, and that before the unbelievers.” You see, then, that what he has introduced is against the 
Apostle’s authority. Do you decide, then, whether we are to follow Auxentius or Paul as our master. 


28. But why speak of the Apostle, when the Lord Himself cries through the prophet: “Hearken unto Me, 
My people, ye who know judgment, in whose heart is My law.” God says: “Hearken unto Me, My people, 
ye that know judgment.” Auxentius says: Ye know not judgment. Do you see how he condemns God in you, 
who rejects the voice of the heavenly oracle: “Hearken unto Me, My people,” says the Lord. He says not, 
“Hearken, ye Gentiles,” nor does He say, “Hearken, ye Jews.” For they who had been the people of the 
Lord have now become the people of error, and they who were the people of error have begun to be the 
people of God; for they have believed on Christ. That people then judges in whose heart is the divine, not 
the human law, the law not written in ink, but in the spirit of the living God; not set down on paper, but 
stamped upon the heart. Who then, does you a wrong, he who refuses, or he who chooses to be heard by 
you? 


29. Hemmed in on all sides, he betakes himself to the wiles of his fathers. He wants to stir up ill-will on 
the Emperor’s side, saying that a youth, a catechumen ignorant of the sacred writings, ought to judge, 
and to judge in the consistory. As though last year when I was sent for to go to the palace, when in the 
presence of the chief men the matter was discussed before the consistory, when the Emperor wished to 
seize the basilica, I was cowed then at the sight of the royal court, and did not show the firmness a bishop 
should, or departed with diminished claims. Do they not remember that the people, when they knew I had 
gone to the palace, made such a rush that they could not resist its force; and all offered themselves to 
death for the faith of Christ as a military officer came out with some light troops to disperse the crowd? 
Was not I asked to calm the people with a long speech? Did I not pledge my word that no one should 
invade the basilica of the church? And though my services were asked for to do an act of kindness, yet the 
fact that the people came to the palace was used to bring ill-will upon me. They wish to bring me to this 
now again. 


30. I recalled the people, and yet I did not escape their ill-will, which ill-will, however, I think we ought 
rather to tempt than fear. For why should we fear for the Name of Christ? Unless perchance I ought to be 
troubled because they say: “Ought not the Emperor to have one basilica, to which to go, and Ambrose 
wants to have more power than the Emperor, and so refuses to the Emperor the opportunity of going forth 
to church?” When they say this, they desire to lay hold of my words, as did the Jews who tried Christ with 
cunning words, saying: “Master, is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar or not?” Is ill-will always stirred up 
against the servants of God on Caesar’s account, and does impiety make use of this with a view to starting 
a slander, so as to shelter itself under the imperial name? and can they say that they do not share in the 
sacrilege of those whose advice they follow? 


31. See how much worse than the Jews the Arians are. They asked whether He thought that the right of 
tribute should be given to Caesar; these want to give to Caesar the right of the Church. But as these 
faithless ones follow their author, so also let us answer as our Lord and Author has taught us. For Jesus 
seeing the wickedness of the Jews said to them: Why tempt ye Me? show Me a penny. When they had 
given it, He said: “Whose image and superscription hath it?” They answered and said: Caesar’s. And Jesus 


says to them: “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” So, 
too, I say to these who oppose me: Show me a penny. Jesus sees Caesar’s penny and says: Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s. Can they in seizing the 
basilicas of the church offer Caesar’s penny? 


32. But in the church I only know of one Image, that is the Image of the unseen God, of Which God has 
said: “Let us make man in Our image and Our likeness;” that Image of Which it is written, that Christ is 
the Brightness of His glory and the Image of His Person. In that Image I perceive the Father, as the Lord 
Jesus Himself has said: “He that seeth Me seeth the Father.” For this Image is not separated from the 
Father, which indeed has taught me the unity of the Trinity, saying: “I and My Father are One,” and again: 
“All things that the Father hath are Mine.” Also of the Holy Spirit, saying that the Spirit is Christ’s, and 
has received of Christ, as it is written: “He shall receive of Mine, and shall declare it unto you.” 


33. How, then, did we not answer humbly enough? If he demand tribute, we do not refuse it. The lands of 
the Church pay tribute. If the Emperor wants the lands, he has the power to claim them, none of us will 
interfere. The contributions of the people are amply sufficient for the poor. Do not stir up ill-will in the 
matter of the lands. Let them take them if it is the Emperor’s will. I do not give them, but I do not refuse 
them. They ask for gold. I can say: Silver and gold I do not ask for. But they stir up ill-will because gold is 
spent. I am not afraid of such ill-will as this. I have dependents. My dependents are Christ’s poor. I know 
how to collect this treasure. On that they may even charge me with this crime, that I have spent money on 
the poor! and if they make the charge that I seek for defence at their hands, I do not deny it; nay, I solicit 
it. I have my defence, but it consists in the prayers of the poor. The blind and the lame, the weak and the 
old, are stronger than hardy warriors. Lastly, gifts to the poor make God indebted to us, for it is written: 
“He that giveth to the poor, lendeth to God.” The guards of warriors often do not merit divine grace. 


34. They declare also that the people have been led astray by the strains of my hymns. I certainly do not 
deny it. That is a lofty strain, and there is nothing more powerful than it. For what has more power than 
the confession of the Trinity which is daily celebrated by the mouth of the whole people? All eagerly vie 
one with the other in confessing the faith, and know how to praise in verse the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. So they all have become teachers, who scarcely could be disciples. 


35. What could show greater obedience than that we should follow Christ’s example, “Who, being found in 
fashion as a man, humbled Himself and became obedient even unto death?” Accordingly He has freed all 
through His obedience. “For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience 
of One shall many be made righteous.” If, then, He was obedient, let them receive the rule of obedience: 
to which we cling, saying to those who stir up ill-will against us on the Emperor’s side: We pay to Caesar 
what is Caesar’s, and to God what is God’s. Tribute is due to Caesar, we do not deny it. The Church 
belongs to God, therefore it ought not to be assigned to Caesar. For the temple of God cannot be Caesar’s 
by right. 


36. That this is said with respectful feeling for the Emperor, no one can deny. For what is more full of 
respect than that the Emperor should be called the son of the Church. As it is said, it is said without sin, 
since it is said with the divine favour. For the Emperor is within the Church, not above it. For a good 
emperor seeks the aid of the Church and does not refuse it. As I say this with all humility, so also I state it 
with firmness. Some threaten us with fire, sword, exile; we have learnt as servants of Christ not to fear. To 
those who have no fear, nothing is ever a serious cause of dread. Thus too is it written: “Arrows of infants 
their blows have become.” 


37. A sufficient answer, then, seems to have been given to their suggestion. Now I ask them, what the 
Saviour asked: “The baptism of John, was it from heaven or men?” The Jews could not answer Him. If the 
Jews did not make nothing of the baptism of John, does Auxentius make nothing of the baptism of Christ? 
For that is not a baptism of men, but from heaven, which the angel of great counsel has brought to us, 
that we might be justified to God. Wherefore, then, does Auxentius hold that the faithful ought to be 
rebaptized, when they have been baptized in the name of the Trinity, when the Apostle says: “One faith, 
one baptism”? And wherefore does he say that he is man’s enemy, not Christ’s, seeing that he despises the 
counsel of God and condemns the baptism which Christ has granted us to redeem our sins. 


LETTER XXII 


St. Ambrose in a letter to his sister gives an account of the finding of the bodies of SS. Gervasius and 
Protasius, and of his addresses to the people on that occasion. Preaching from Psalm xix., he allegorically 
expounded the “heavens” to represent the martyrs and apostles, and the “day” he takes to be their 
confession. They were humbled by God, and then raised again. He then gives an account of the state in 
which their bodies were found, and of their translation to the basilica. In another address he speaks of the 
joy of the Catholics and the malice of the Arians who denied the miracles that were being wrought, as the 
Jews used to do, and points out that their faith is quite different from that of the martyrs, and that since 
the devils acknowledge the Trinity, and they do not, they are worse than the very devils themselves. 


To the lady, his sister, dearer to him than his eyes and life, Ambrose Bishop. 


1. As I do not wish anything which takes place here in your absence to escape the knowledge of your 
holiness, you must know that we have found some bodies of holy martyrs. For after I had dedicated the 
basilica, many, as it were, with one mouth began to address me, and said: Consecrate this as you did the 
Roman basilica. And I answered: “Certainly I will if I find any relics of martyrs.” And at once a kind of 
prophetic ardour seemed to enter my heart. 


2. Why should I use many words? God favoured us, for even the clergy were afraid who were bidden to 
clear away the earth from the spot before the chancel screen of SS. Felix and Nabor. I found the fitting 
signs, and on bringing in some on whom hands were to be laid, the power of the holy martyrs became so 
manifest, that even whilst I was still silent, one was seized and thrown prostrate at the holy burial-place. 
We found two men of marvellous stature, such as those of ancient days. All the bones were perfect, and 
there was much blood. During the whole of those two days there was an enormous concourse of people. 
Briefly we arranged the whole in order, and as evening was now coming on transferred them to the 
basilica of Fausta, where watch was kept during the night, and some received the laying on of hands. On 
the following day we translated the relics to the basilica called Ambrosian. During the translation a blind 
man was healed. I addressed the people then as follows: 


3. When I considered the immense and unprecedented numbers of you who are here gathered together, 
and the gifts of divine grace which have shone forth in the holy martyrs, I must confess that I felt myself 
unequal to this task, and that I could not express in words what we can scarcely conceive in our minds or 
take in with our eyes. But when the course of holy Scripture began to be read, the Holy Spirit Who spake 
in the prophets granted me to utter something worthy of so great a gathering, of your expectations, and of 
the merits of the holy martyrs. 


4. “The heavens,” it is said, “declare the glory of God.” When this Psalm is read, it occurs to one that not 
so much the material elements as the heavenly merits seem to offer praise worthy of God. And by the 
chance of this day’s lessons it is made clear what “heavens” declare the glory of God. Look at the holy 
relics at my right hand and at my left, see men of heavenly conversation, behold the trophies of a heavenly 
mind. These are the heavens which declare the glory of God, these are His handiwork which the 
firmament proclaims. For not worldly enticements, but the grace of the divine working, raised them to the 
firmament of the most sacred Passion, and long before by the testimony of their character and virtues 
bore witness of them, that they continued steadfast against the dangers of this world. 


5. Paul was a heaven, when he said: “Our conversation is in heaven.” James and John were heavens, and 
then were called “sons of thunder”; and John, being as it were a heaven, saw the Word with God. The Lord 
Jesus Himself was a heaven of perpetual light, when He was declaring the glory of God, that glory which 
no man had seen before. And therefore He said: “No man hath seen God at any time, except the only- 
begotten Son, Who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” If you seek for the handiwork of 
God, listen to Job when he says: “The Spirit of God Who hath made me.” And so strengthened against the 
temptations of the devil, he kept his footsteps constantly without offence. But let us go on to what follows. 


6. “Day,” it is said, “unto day uttereth speech.” Behold the true days, where no darkness of night 
intervenes. Behold the days full of life and eternal brightness, which uttered the word of God, not in 
speech which passes away, but in their inmost heart, by constancy in confession, and perseverance in 
their witness. 


7. Another Psalm which was read says: “Who is like unto the Lord our God, Who dwelleth on high, and 
regardeth lowly things in heaven and in the earth?” The Lord regarded indeed lowly things when He 
revealed to His Church the relics of the holy martyrs lying hidden under the unnoted turf, whose souls 
were in heaven, their bodies in the earth: “raising the poor out of the dust, and lifting the needy from the 
mire,” and you see how He hath “set them with the princes of His people.” Whom are we to esteem as the 
princes of the people but the holy martyrs? amongst whose number Protasius and Gervasius long 
unknown are now enrolled, who have caused the Church of Milan, barren of martyrs hitherto, now as the 
mother of many children, to rejoice in the distinctions and instances of her own sufferings. 


8. Nor let this seem at variance with the true faith: “Day unto day uttereth the word;” soul unto soul, life 


unto life, resurrection unto resurrection; “and night unto night showeth knowledge;” that is, flesh unto 
flesh, they, that is, whose passion has shown to all the true knowledge of the faith. Good are these nights, 
bright nights, not without stars: “For as star differeth from star in brightness, so too is the resurrection of 
the dead.” 


9. For not without reason do many call this the resurrection of the martyrs. I do not say whether they have 
risen for themselves, for us certainly the martyrs have risen. You know—nay, you have yourselves seen— 
that many are cleansed from evil spirits, that very many also, having touched with their hands the robe of 
the saints, are freed from those ailments which oppressed them; you see that the miracles of old time are 
renewed, when through the coming of the Lord Jesus grace was more largely shed forth upon the earth, 
and that many bodies are healed as it were by the shadow of the holy bodies. How many napkins are 
passed about! how many garments, laid upon the holy relics and endowed with healing power, are 
claimed! All are glad to touch even the outside thread, and whosoever touches will be made whole. 


10. Thanks be to Thee, Lord Jesus, that at this time Thou hast stirred up for us the spirits of the holy 
martyrs, when Thy Church needs greater protection. Let all know what sort of champions I desire, who 
are able to defend, but desire not to attack. These have I gained for you, O holy people, such as may help 
all and injure none. Such defenders do I desire, such are the soldiers I have, that is, not soldiers of this 
world, but soldiers of Christ. I fear no ill-will on account of them, the more powerful their patronage is the 
greater safety is there in it. And I wish for their protection for those very persons who grudge them to me. 
Let them come, then, and see my attendants. I do not deny that I am surrounded by such arms: “Some 
trust in chariots, and some in horses, but we will boast in the Name of the Lord our God.” 


11. The course of divine Scripture relates that Elisha, when surrounded by the army of the Syrians, told 
his servant, who was afraid, not to fear; “for,” said he, “they that be for us are more than those against 
us;” and in order to prove this, he prayed that the eyes of Gehazi might be opened, and when they were 
opened, he saw that numberless hosts of angels were present. And we, though we cannot see them, yet 
feel their presence. Our eyes were shut, so long as the bodies of the saints lay hidden. The Lord opened 
our eyes, and we saw the aids wherewith we have been often protected. We used not to see them, but yet 
we had them. And so, as though the Lord had said to us when trembling, “See what great martyrs I have 
given you,” so we with opened eyes behold the glory of the Lord, which is passed in the passion of the 
martyrs, and present in their working. We have escaped, brethren, no slight lead of shame; we had 
patrons and knew it not. We have found this one thing, in which we seem to excel those who have gone 
before us. That knowledge of the martyrs, which they lost, we have regained. 


12. The glorious relics are taken out of an ignoble burying-place, the trophies are displayed under heaven. 
The tomb is wet with blood. The marks of the bloody triumph are present, the relics are found undisturbed 
in their order, the head separated from the body. Old men now repeat that they once heard the names of 
these martyrs and read their titles. The city which had carried off the martyrs of other places had lost her 
own. Though this be the gift of God, yet I cannot deny the favour which the Lord Jesus has granted to the 
time of my priesthood, and since I myself am not worthy to be a martyr, I have obtained these martyrs for 
you. 


13. Let these triumphant victims be brought to the place where Christ is the victim. But He upon the altar, 
Who suffered for all; they beneath the altar, who were redeemed by His Passion. I had destined this place 
for myself, for it is fitting that the priest should rest there where he has been wont to offer, but I yield the 
right hand portion to the sacred victims; that place was due to the martyrs. Let us, then, deposit the 
sacred relics, and lay them up in a worthy resting-place, and let us celebrate the whole day with faithful 
devotion. 


14. The people called out and demanded that the deposition of the martyrs should be postponed until the 
Lord’s day, but at length it was agreed that it should take place the following day. On the following day 
again I preached to the people on this sort. 


15. Yesterday I handled the verse, “Day unto day uttereth speech,” as my ability enabled me; to-day holy 
Scripture seems to me not only to have prophesied in former times, but even at the present. For when I 
behold your holy celebration continued day and night, the oracles of the prophet’s song have declared 
that these days, yesterday and to-day, are the days of which it is most opportunely said: “Day unto day 
uttereth speech;” and these the nights of which it is most fittingly said that “Night unto night showeth 
knowledge.” For what else but the Word of God have you during these two days uttered with inmost 
affection, and have proved yourselves to have the knowledge of the faith. 


16. And they who usually do so have a grudge against this solemnity of yours; and since because of their 
envious disposition they cannot endure this solemnity, they hate the cause of it, and go so far in their 
madness as to deny the merits of the martyrs, whose deeds even the evil spirits confess. But this is not to 
be wondered at since such is the faithlessness of unbelievers that the confession of the devil is often more 
easy to endure. For the devil said: “Jesus, Son of the living God, why art Thou come to torment us before 
the time?” And the Jews hearing this, even themselves denied Him to be the Son of God. And at this time 
you have heard the devils crying out, and confessing to the martyrs that they cannot bear their sufferings, 
and saying, “Why are ye come to torment us so severely?” And the Arians say: “These are not martyrs, 


and they cannot torment the devil, nor deliver any one,” while the torments of the devils are proved by 
their own words, and the benefits of the martyrs are declared by the restoring of the healed, and the proof 
of those that are loosed. 


17. They deny that the blind man received sight, but he denies not that he is healed. He says: I who could 
not see now see. He says: I ceased to be blind, and proves it by the fact. They deny the benefit, who are 
unable to deny the fact. The man is known: so long as he was well he was employed in the public service; 
his name is Severus, a butcher by trade. He had given up his occupation when this hindrance befel him. 
He calls for evidence those persons by whose kindness he was supported; he adduces those as able to 
affirm the truth of his visitation whom he had as witnesses of his blindness. He declares that when he 
touched the hem of the robe of the martyrs, wherewith the sacred relics were covered, his sight was 
restored. 


18. Is not this like that which we read in the Gospel? For we praise the power of the same Author in each 
case, nor does it be a work or a gift, since He confers a gift in His works, and works in His gift. For that 
which He gave to others to be done, this His Name effects in the work of others. So we read in the Gospel, 
that the Jews, when they saw the gift of healing in the blind man, called for the testimony of his parents, 
and asked: “How doth your son see?” when he said: “Whereas I was blind, now I see.” And in this case the 
man says, “I was blind and now I see.” Ask others if you do not believe me; ask strangers if you think his 
parents are in collusion with me. The obstinacy of these men is more hateful than that of the Jews, for the 
latter, when they doubted, at least asked his parents; the others enquire in secret and deny in public, 
incredulous not as to the work, but as to its Author. 


19. But I ask what it is that they do not believe; is it whether any one can be aided by the martyrs? This is 
the same thing as not to believe Christ, for He Himself said: “Ye shall do greater things than these.” How? 
By those martyrs whose merits have been long efficacious, whose bodies were long since found? Here I 
ask, do they bear a grudge against me, or against the holy martyrs? If against me, are any miracles 
wrought by me? by my means or in my name? Why, then, grudge me what is not mine? If it be against the 
martyrs (for if they bear no grudge against me, it can only be against them), they show that the martyrs 
were of another faith than that which they believe. For otherwise they would not have any feeling against 
their works, did they not judge that they have not the faith which was in them, that faith established by 
the tradition of our forefathers, which the devils themselves cannot deny, but the Arians do. 


21. We have to-day heard those on whom hands were laid say, that no one can be saved unless he believe 
in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; that he is dead and buried who denies the Holy Spirit, and 
believes not the almighty power of the Trinity. The devil confesses this, but the Arians refuse to do so. The 
devil says: Let him who denies the Godhead of the Holy Spirit be so tormented as himself was tormented 
by the martyrs. 


22.1 do not accept the devil’s testimony but his confession. The devil spoke unwillingly, being compelled 
and tormented. That which wickedness suppresses, torture extracts. The devil yields to blows, and the 
Arians have not yet learned to yield. How great have been their sufferings, and yet, like Pharaoh, they are 
hardened by their calamities! The devil said, as we find it written: “I know Thee Who Thou art, Thou art 
the Son of the living God.” And the Jews said: “We know not whence He is.” The evil spirits said to-day, 
yesterday, and during the night, We know that ye are martyrs. And the Arians say, We know not, we will 
not understand, we will not believe. The evil spirits say to the martyrs, Ye are come to destroy us. The 
Arians say, The torments of the devils are not real but fictitious and made-up tales. I have heard of many 
things being made up, but no one has ever been able to feign that he was an evil spirit. What is the 
meaning of the torment we see in those on whom hands are laid? What room is there here for fraud? what 
suspicion of pretence? 


23. But I will not make use of the voice of evil spirits in support of the martyrs. Their holy sufferings are 
proved by the benefits they confer. These have persons to judge of them, namely, those who are cleansed, 
and witnesses, namely, those who are set free. That voice is better than that of devils, which the 
soundness of those utters who came infirm; better is the voice which blood sends forth, for blood has a 
loud voice reaching from earth to heaven. You have read how God said: “Thy brother’s blood crieth unto 
Me.” This blood cries by its colour, the blood cries by the voice of its effects, the blood cries by the 
triumph of its passion. We have acceded to your request, and have postponed till to-day the deposition of 
the relics which was to have taken place yesterday. 


LETTER XL 


St. Ambrose begs Theodosius to listen to him, as he cannot be silent without great risk to both. He points 
out that Theodosius though God-fearing may be led astray, and points out that his decision respecting the 
restoration of the Jewish synagogue is full of peril, exposing the bishop to the danger of either acting 
against the truth or of death. The case of Julian is referred to, and the reasons given for the imperial 
rescript are met, especially by the plea that the Jews had burnt many churches. St. Ambrose touches on 
the temple of the Valentinians, whom he declares to be worse than heathen, and points out what a door 
would be opened to the calumnies of the Jews and a triumph over Christ Himself. The Emperor is lastly 


warned by the example of Maximus not to take the part of Jews or heretics, and is urged to clemency. 
Ambrose, Bishop, to the most clement prince, and blessed Emperor, Theodosius the Augustus. 


1. I am continually harassed by almost incessant cares, most blessed Emperor, but I have never been in 
such anxiety as at present, since I see that I must take heed that there be nothing which may be ascribed 
to me savouring even of sacrilege. And so I entreat you to listen with patience to what I say. For, if I am 
unworthy to be heard by you, I am unworthy to offer for you, who have been entrusted by you with your 
vows and prayers. Will you not yourself hear him whom you wish to be heard for you? Will you not hear 
him pleading his own cause whom you have heard for others? And do you not fear for your own decision, 
lest by thinking him unworthy to be heard by you, you make him unworthy to be heard for you? 


2. But it is neither the part of an emperor to refuse liberty of speech, nor of a priest not to say what he 
thinks. For there is nothing in you emperors so popular and so estimable as to appreciate freedom in 
those even who are in subjection to you by military obedience. For this is the difference between good and 
bad princes, that the good love liberty, the bad slavery. And there is nothing in a priest so full of peril as 
regards God, or so base in the opinion of men, as not freely to declare what he thinks. For it is written: “I 
spoke of Thy testimonies before kings, and was not ashamed;” and in another place: “Son of man, I have 
set Thee a watchman unto the house of Israel, in order,” it is said, “that if the righteous doth turn from his 
righteousness, and commit iniquity, because thou hast not given him warning,” that is, hast not told him 
what to guard against, “the memory of his righteousness shall not be retained, and I will require his blood 
at thine hand. But if thou warn the righteous that he sin not, and he doth not sin, the righteous shall 
surely live because thou hast warned him, and thou shalt deliver thy soul.” 


3. I had rather then, O Emperor, have fellowship with you in good than in evil, and therefore the silence of 
the priest ought to displease your Clemency, and his freedom to please you. For you are involved in the 
risk of my silence, but are aided by the benefit of my freedom. I am not, then, officiously intruding in 
things where I ought not, nor interfering in the affairs of others. Iam obeying the commands of God. And I 
do this first of all out of love for you, good-will toward you, and desire of preserving your well-doing. If I 
am not believed in this, or am forbidden to act on this feeling, I speak in very truth for fear of offending 
God. For if my peril would set you free, I would patiently offer myself for you, though not willingly, for I 
had rather that without my peril you might be acceptable to God and glorious. But if the guilt of silence 
and dissimulation on my part would both weigh me down and not set you free, I had rather that you 
should think me too importunate, than useless and base. Since it is written, as the holy Apostle Paul says, 
whose teaching you cannot controvert: “Be instant, in season, out of season, reprove, entreat, rebuke with 
all patience and doctrine.” 


4. We, then, also have One Whom it is even more perilous to displease, especially since even emperors are 
not displeased when every one discharges his own office, and you patiently listen to every one making 
suggestions in his own sphere, nay, you rebuke him if he act not according to the order of his service. Can 
this, then, seem to you offensive in priests, which you willingly accept from those who serve you; since we 
speak not what we wish, but what we are bidden? For you know the passage: “When ye shall stand before 
kings and rulers, take no thought what ye shall speak, for it shall be given you in that hour what ye shall 
speak; for it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father Who speaketh in you.” And if I were 
speaking in state causes, although justice must be observed even in them, I should not feel such dread if I 
were not listened to, but in the cause of God whom will you listen to, if not to the priest, at whose greater 
peril sin is committed? Who will dare to tell you the truth if the priest dare not? 


5. I know that you are Godfearing, merciful, gentle, and calm, having the faith and fear of God at heart, 
but often some things escape our notice. “Some have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge.” And 
I think that we ought to take care lest this also come upon faithful souls. I know your piety towards God, 
your lenity towards men, I myself am bound by the benefits of your favour. And therefore I fear the more, I 
am the more anxious; lest even you condemn me hereafter by your own judgment, because through my 
want of openness or my flattery you should not have avoided some fault. If I saw that you sinned against 
me, I ought not to keep silence, for it is written: “If thy brother sin against thee, rebuke him at first, then 
chide him sharply before two or three witnesses. If he will not hear thee, tell the Church.” Shall I, then, 
keep silence in the cause of God? Let us, then, consider what I have to fear. 


6. A report was made by the military Count of the East that a synagogue had been burnt, and that this was 
done at the instigation of the Bishop. You gave command that the others should be punished, and the 
synagogue be rebuilt by the Bishop himself. I do not urge that the Bishop’s account ought to have been 
waited for, for priests are the calmers of disturbances, and anxious for peace, except when even they are 
moved by some offence against God, or insult to the Church. Let us suppose that that Bishop was too 
eager in the matter of burning the synagogue, and too timid at the judgment-seat, are not you afraid, O 
Emperor, lest he comply with your sentence, lest he fail in his faith? 


7. Are you not also afraid, lest, which will happen, he oppose your Count with a refusal? He will then be 
obliged to make him either an apostate or a martyr, either of these alien to the times, either of them 
equivalent to persecution, if he be compelled either to apostatize or to undergo martyrdom. You see in 
what direction the issue of the matter inclines. If you think the Bishop firm, guard against making a 


because you do not believe that which by being believed makes men Christian,—nay, you are the more 
dead, the more you are not a Christian; having fallen away, after you had been one, by rejecting what you 
formerly believed, even as you yourself acknowledge in a certain letter of yours, and as your followers do 
not deny, whilst our (brethren) can prove it. Rejecting, therefore, what you once believed, you have 
completed the act of rejection, by now no longer believing: the fact, however, of your having ceased to 
believe has not made your rejection of the faith right and proper; nay, rather, by your act of rejection you 
prove that what you believed previous to the said act was of a different character. What you believed to be 
of a different character, had been handed down just as you believed it. Now that which had been handed 
down was true, inasmuch as it had been transmitted by those whose duty it was to hand it down. 
Therefore, when rejecting that which had been handed down, you rejected that which was true. You had 
no authority for what you did. However, we have already in another treatise availed ourselves more fully 
of these prescriptive rules against all heresies. Our repetition of them hereafter that large (treatise) is 
superfluous, when we ask the reason why you have formed the opinion that Christ was not born. 


CHAPTER III 


CHRIST’S NATIVITY BOTH POSSIBLE AND BECOMING. THE HERETICAL OPINION OF CHRIST’S APPARENT FLESH 
DECEPTIVE AND DISHONOURABLE TO GOD, EVEN ON MARCION’S PRINCIPLES 


Since you think that this lay within the competency of your own arbitrary choice, you must needs have 
supposed that being born was either impossible for God, or unbecoming to Him. With God, however, 
nothing is impossible but what He does not will. Let us consider, then, whether He willed to be born (for if 
He had the will, He also had the power, and was born). I put the argument very briefly. If God had willed 
not to be born, it matters not why, He would not have presented Himself in the likeness of man. Now who, 
when he sees a man, would deny that he had been born? What God therefore willed not to be, He would in 
no wise have willed the seeming to be. When a thing is distasteful, the very notion of it is scouted; 
because it makes no difference whether a thing exist or do not exist, if, when it does not exist, it is yet 
assumed to exist. It is of course of the greatest importance that there should be nothing false (or 
pretended) attributed to that which really does not exist. But, say you, His own consciousness (of the truth 
of His nature) was enough for Him. If any supposed that He had been born, because they saw Him as a 
man, that was their concern. Yet with how much more dignity and consistency would He have sustained 
the human character on the supposition that He was truly born; for if He were not born, He could not 
have undertaken the said character without injury to that consciousness of His which you on your side 
attribute to His confidence of being able to sustain, although not born, the character of having been born 
even against! His own consciousness! Why, I want to know, was it of so much importance, that Christ 
should, when perfectly aware what He really was, exhibit Himself as being that which He was not? You 
cannot express any apprehension that, if He had been born and truly clothed Himself with man’s nature, 
He would have ceased to be God, losing what He was, while becoming what He was not. For God is in no 
danger of losing His own state and condition. But, say you, I deny that God was truly changed to man in 
such wise as to be born and endued with a body of flesh, on this ground, that a being who is without end 
is also of necessity incapable of change. For being changed into something else puts an end to the former 
state. Change, therefore, is not possible to a Being who cannot come to an end. Without doubt, the nature 
of things which are subject to change is regulated by this law, that they have no permanence in the state 
which is undergoing change in them, and that they come to an end from thus wanting permanence, whilst 
they lose that in the process of change which they previously were. But nothing is equal with God; His 
nature is different from the condition of all things. If, then, the things which differ from God, and from 
which God differs, lose what existence they had whilst they are undergoing change, wherein will consist 
the difference of the Divine Being from all other things except in His possessing the contrary faculty of 
theirs,—in other words, that God can be changed into all conditions, and yet continue just as He is? On 
any other supposition, He would be on the same level with those things which, when changed, lose the 
existence they had before; whose equal, of course, He is not in any other respect, as He certainly is not in 
the changeful issues of their nature. You have sometimes read and believed that the Creator’s angels have 
been changed into human form, and have even borne about so veritable a body, that Abraham even 
washed their feet, and Lot was rescued from the Sodomites by their hands; an angel, moreover, wrestled 
with a man so strenuously with his body, that the latter desired to be let loose, so tightly was he held. Has 
it, then, been permitted to angels, which are inferior to God, after they have been changed into human 
bodily form, nevertheless to remain angels? and will you deprive God, their superior, of this faculty, as if 
Christ could not continue to be God, after His real assumption of the nature of man? Or else, did those 
angels appear as phantoms of flesh? You will not, however, have the courage to say this; for if it be so held 
in your belief, that the Creator’s angels are in the same condition as Christ, then Christ will belong to the 
same God as those angels do, who are like Christ in their condition. If you had not purposely rejected in 
some instances, and corrupted in others, the Scriptures which are opposed to your opinion, you would 
have been confuted in this matter by the Gospel of John, when it declares that the Spirit descended in the 
body of a dove, and sat upon the Lord. When the said Spirit was in this condition, He was as truly a dove 
as He was also a spirit; nor did He destroy His own proper substance by the assumption of an extraneous 
substance. But you ask what becomes of the dove’s body, after the return of the Spirit back to heaven, and 
similarly in the case of the angels. Their withdrawal was effected in the same manner as their appearance 
had been. If you had seen how their production out of nothing had been effected, you would have known 
also the process of their return to nothing. If the initial step was out of sight, so was also the final one. 


martyr of a firm man; if you think him vacillating, avoid causing the fall of one who is frail. For he has a 
heavy responsibility who has caused the weak to fall. 


8. Having, then, thus stated the two sides of the matter, suppose that the said Bishop says that he himself 
kindled the fire, collected the crowd, gathered the people together, in order not to lose an opportunity of 
martyrdom, and instead of the weak to put forward a stronger athlete. O happy falsehood, whereby one 
gains for others acquittal, for himself grace! This it is, O Emperor, which I, too, have requested, that you 
would rather take vengeance on me, and if you consider this a crime, would attribute it to me. Why order 
judgment against one who is absent? You have the guilty man present, you hear his confession. I declare 
that I set fire to the synagogue, or at least that I ordered those who did it, that there might not be a place 
where Christ was denied. If it be objected to me that I did not set the synagogue on fire here, I answer, it 
began to be burnt by the judgment of God, and my work came to an end. And if the very truth be asked, I 
was the more slack because I did not expect that it would be punished. Why should I do that which as it 
was unavenged would also be without reward? These words hurt modesty but recall grace, lest that be 
done whereby an offence against God most High may be committed. 


9. But let it be granted that no one will cite the Bishop to the performance of this task, for I have asked 
this of your Clemency, and although I have not yet read that this edict is revoked, let us notwithstanding 
assume that it is revoked. What if others more timid offer that the synagogue be restored at their cost; or 
that the Count, having found this previously determined, himself orders it to be rebuilt out of the funds of 
Christians? You, O Emperor, will have an apostate Count, and to him will you entrust the victorious 
standards? Will you entrust the labarum, consecrated as it is by the Name of Christ, to one who restores 
the synagogue which knows not Christ? Order the labarum to be carried into the synagogue, and let us 
see if they do not resist. 


10. Shall, then, a place be made for the unbelief of the Jews out of the spoils of the Church, and shall the 
patrimony, which by the favour of Christ has been gained for Christians, be transferred to the treasuries 
of unbelievers? We read that of old temples were built for idols of the plunder taken from Cimbri, and the 
spoils of other enemies. Shall the Jews write this inscription on the front of their synagogue: “The temple 
of impiety, erected from the plunder of Christians”? 


11. But, perhaps, the cause of discipline moves you, O Emperor. Which, then, is of greater importance, the 
show of discipline or the cause of religion? It is needful that judgment should yield to religion. 


12. Have you not heard, O Emperor, how, when Julian had commanded that the temple of Jerusalem 
should be restored, those who were clearing the rubbish were consumed by fire? Will you not beware lest 
this happen now again? For you ought not to have commanded what Julian commanded. 


13. But what is your motive? Is it because a public building of whatever kind has been burnt, or because it 
was a synagogue? If you are moved by the burning of a building of no importance (for what could there be 
in so mean a town?), do you not remember, O Emperor, how many prefects’ houses have been burnt at 
Rome, and no one inflicted punishment for it? And, in truth, if any emperor had desired to punish the deed 
sharply, he would have injured the cause of him who had suffered so great a loss. Which, then, is more 
fitting, that a fire in some part of the buildings of Callinicum, or of the city of Rome, should be punished, if 
indeed it were right at all? At Constantinople lately, the house of the bishop was burnt and your 
Clemency’s son interceded with his father, praying that you would not avenge the insult offered to him, 
that is, to the son of the emperor, and the burning of the episcopal house. Do you not consider, O Emperor, 
that if you were to order this deed to be punished, he would again intervene against the punishment? That 
favour was, however, fittingly obtained by the son from the father, for it was worthy of him first to forgive 
the injury done to himself. That was a good division in the distribution of favour, that the son should be 
entreated for his own loss, the father for that of the son. Here there is nothing for you to keep back for 
your son. Take heed, then, lest you derogate aught from God. 


14. There is, then, no adequate cause for such a commotion, that the people should be so severely 
punished for the burning of a building, and much less since it is the burning of a synagogue, a home of 
unbelief, a house of impiety, a receptacle of folly, which God Himself has condemned. For thus we read, 
where the Lord our God speaks by the mouth of the prophet Jeremiah: “And I will do to this house, which 
is called by My Name, wherein ye trust, and to the place which I gave to you and to your fathers, as I have 
done to Shiloh, and I will cast you forth from My sight, as I cast forth your brethren, the whole seed of 
Ephraim. And do not thou pray for that people, and do not thou ask mercy for them, and do not come near 
Me on their behalf, for I will not hear thee. Or seest thou not what they do in the cities of Judah?” God 
forbids intercession to be made for those. 


15. And certainly, if I were pleading according to the law of nations, I could tell how many of the Church’s 
basilicas the Jews burnt in the time of the Emperor Julian: two at Damascus, one of which is scarcely now 
repaired, and this at the cost of the Church, not of the Synagogue; the other basilica still is a rough mass 
of shapeless ruins. Basilicas were burnt at Gaza, Ascalon, Berytus, and in almost every place in those 
parts, and no one demanded punishment. And at Alexandria a basilica was burnt by heathen and Jews, 
which surpassed all the rest. The Church was not avenged, shall the Synagogue be so? 


16. Shall, then, the burning of the temple of the Valentinians be also avenged? But what is but a temple in 
which is a gathering of heathen? Although the heathen invoke twelve gods, the Valentinians worship 
thirty-two AEons whom they call gods. And I have found out concerning these also that it is reported and 
ordered that some monks should be punished, who, when the Valentinians were stopping the road on 
which, according to custom and ancient use, they were singing psalms as they went to celebrate the 
festival of the Maccabees, enraged by their insolence, burnt their hurriedly-built temple in some country 
village. 


17. How many have to offer themselves to such a choice, when they remember that in the time of Julian, 
he who threw down an altar, and disturbed a sacrifice, was condemned by the judge and suffered 
martyrdom? And so the judge who heard him was never esteemed other than a prosecutor, for no one 
thought him worthy of being associated with, or of a kiss. And if he were not now dead, I should fear, O 
Emperor, that you would take vengeance on him, although he escaped not the vengeance of heaven, 
outliving his own heir. 


18. But it is related that the judge was ordered to take cognizance of the matter, and that it was written 
that he ought not to have reported the deed, but to have punished it, and that the money chests which had 
been taken away should be demanded. I will omit other matters. The buildings of our churches were burnt 
by the Jews, and nothing was restored, nothing was asked back, nothing demanded. But what could the 
Synagogue have possessed in a far distant town, when the whole of what there is there is not much; there 
is nothing of value, and no abundance? And what then could the scheming Jews lose by the fire? These are 
artifices of the Jews who wish to calumniate us, that because of their complaints, an extraordinary 
military inquiry may be ordered, and a soldier sent, who will, perhaps, say what one said once here, O 
Emperor, before your accession: “How will Christ be able to help us who fight for the Jews against Christ, 
who are sent to avenge the Jews? They have destroyed their own armies, and wish to destroy ours.” 


19. Further, into what calumnies will they not break out, who by false witness calumniated even Christ? 
Into what calumnies will not men break out who are liars, even in things belonging to God? Whom will 
they not say to have been the instigators of that sedition? Whom will they not assail, even of those whom 
they recognize not, that may gaze upon the numberless ranks of Christians in chains, that they may see 
the necks of the faithful people bowed in captivity, that the servants of God may be concealed in darkness, 
may be beheaded, given over to the fire, delivered to the mines, that their sufferings may not quickly pass 
away? 


20. Will you give this triumph over the Church of God to the Jews? this trophy over Christ’s people, this 
exultation, O Emperor, to the unbelievers? this rejoicing to the Synagogue, this sorrow to the Church? The 
people of the Jews will set this solemnity amongst their feast-days, and will doubtless number it amongst 
those on which they triumphed either over the Amorites, or the Canaanites, or were delivered from the 
hand of Pharaoh, King of Egypt, or of Nebuchodonosor, King of Babylon. They will add this solemnity, in 
memory of their having triumphed over the people of Christ. 


21. And whereas they deny that they themselves are bound by the Roman laws, and repute those laws as 
criminal, yet now they think that they ought to be avenged, as it were, by the Roman laws. Where were 
those laws when they themselves set fire to the roofs of the sacred basilicas? If Julian did not avenge the 
Church because he was an apostate, will you, O Emperor, avenge the injury done to the Synagogue, 
because you are a Christian? 


22. And what will Christ say to you afterwards? Do you not remember what He said by the prophet 
Nathan to holy David? “I have chosen thee the youngest of thy brethren, and from a private man have 
made thee emperor. I have placed of the fruit of thy seed on the imperial throne. I have made barbarous 
nations subject unto thee, I have given thee peace, I have delivered thine enemy captive into thy power. 
Thou hadst no corn for provision for thine army, I opened to thee the gates, I opened to thee their stores 
by the hand of the enemies themselves. Thy enemies gave to thee their provisions which they had 
prepared for themselves. I troubled the counsels of thy enemy, so that he made himself bare. I so fettered 
the usurper of the empire himself and bound his mind, that whilst he still had means of escape, yet with 
all belonging to him, as though for fear lest any should escape thee, he shut himself in. His officer and 
forces on the other element, whom before I had scattered, that they might not join to fight against thee, I 
brought together again to complete thy victory. Thy army, gathered together from many unsubdued 
nations, I bade keep faith, tranquillity, and concord as if of one nation. When there was the greatest 
danger lest the perfidious designs of the barbarians should penetrate the Alps, I conferred victory on thee 
within the very wall of the Alps, that thou mightest conquer without loss. Thus, then, I caused thee to 
triumph over thy enemy, and thou givest My enemies a triumph over My people.” 


23. Is it not on this account that Maximus was forsaken, who, before the days of the expedition, hearing 
that a synagogue had been burnt in Rome, had sent an edict to Rome, as if he were the upholder of public 
order? Wherefore the Christian people said, No good is in store for him. That king has become a Jew, we 
have heard of him as a defender of order, and Christ, Who died for sinners, soon tested him. If this was 
said of words, what will be said of punishment? And then at once he was overcome by the Franks and the 
Saxons, in Sicily, at Siscia, at Petavio, in a word everywhere. What has the believer in common with the 
unbeliever? The instances of his unbelief ought to be done away with together with the unbeliever himself. 


That which injured him, that wherein he who was conquered offended, the conqueror ought not to follow 
but to condemn. 


24. I have, then, recounted these things not as to one who is ungrateful, but have enumerated them as 
rightly bestowed, in order that, warned by them, you, to whom more has been given, may love more. 
When Simon answered in these words the Lord Jesus said: “Thou hast judged rightly.” And straightway 
turning to the woman who anointed His feet with ointment, setting forth a type of the Church, He said to 
Simon: “Wherefore I say unto thee, her sins which are many are forgiven, since she loved much. But he to 
whom less is forgiven loveth less.” This is the woman who entered into the house of the Pharisee, and cast 
off the Jew, but gained Christ. For the Church shut out the Synagogue, why is it now again attempted that 
in the servant of Christ the Synagogue should exclude the Church from the bosom of faith, from the house 
of Christ? 


25. I have brought these matters together in this address, O Emperor, out of love and zeal for you. For I 
owe it to your kindnesses (whereby, at my request, you have liberated many from exile, from prison, from 
the extreme penalty of death) that I should not fear even offending your feelings for the sake of your own 
salvation (no one has greater confidence than he who loves from his heart, certainly no one ought to 
injure him who takes thought for him); that I may not lose in one moment that favour granted to every 
priest and received by me for so many years; and yet it is not the loss of favour which I deprecate but the 
peril to salvation. 


26. And yet how great a thing it is, O Emperor, that you should not think it necessary to enquire or to 
punish in regard to a matter as to which up to this day no one has enquired, no one has ever inflicted 
punishment. It is a serious matter to endanger your salvation for the Jews. When Gideon had slain the 
sacred calf, the heathen said, The gods will themselves avenge the injury done to them. Who is to avenge 
the Synagogue? Christ, Whom they slew, Whom they denied? Will God the Father avenge those who do not 
receive the Father, since they have not received the Son? Who is to avenge the heresy of the Valentinians? 
How can your piety avenge them, seeing it has commanded them to be excluded, and denied them 
permission to meet together? If I set before you Josiah as a king approved of God, will you condemn that 
in them which was approved in him? 


27. But at any rate if too little confidence is placed in me, command the presence of those bishops whom 
you think fit, let it be discussed, O Emperor, what ought to be done without injury to the faith. If you 
consult your officers concerning pecuniary causes, how much more just is it that you should consult the 
priests of God in the cause of religion. 


28. Let your Clemency consider from how many plotters, how many spies the Church suffers. If they come 
upon a slight crack, they plant a dart in it. I speak after the manner of men, but God is feared more than 
men, Who is rightly set before even emperors. If any one thinks it right that deference should be paid to a 
friend, a parent, or a neighbour, I am right in judging that deference should be paid to God, and that He 
should be preferred to all. Consult, O Emperor, your own advantage, or suffer me to consult mine. 


29. What shall I answer hereafter, if it be discovered that, by authority given from this place, Christians 
have been slain by the sword, or by clubs, or thongs knotted with lead? How shall I explain such a fact? 
How shall I excuse it to those bishops, who now mourn bitterly because some, who have discharged the 
office of the priesthood for thirty and many more years, or other ministers of the Church, are withdrawn 
from their sacred office, and set to discharge municipal duties? For if they who war for you serve for a 
stated time of service, how much more ought you to consider those who war for God. How, I say, shall I 
excuse this to the bishops, who make complaint concerning the clergy, and write that the Churches are 
wasted by a serious attack upon them? 


30. I was desirous that this should come to the knowledge of your Clemency. You will, when it pleases you, 
vouchsafe to consider and give order according to your will, but exclude and cast out that which troubles 
me, and troubles me rightly. You do yourself whatever you order to be done, even if he, your officer, do not 
do it. I much prefer that you should be merciful, than that he should not do what he has been ordered. 


31. You have those for whom you ought yet to invite and to merit the mercy of the Lord in regard to the 
Roman Empire; you have those for whom you hope even more than for yourself; let the grace of God for 
them, let their salvation appeal to you in these words of mine. I fear that you may commit your cause to 
the judgment of others. Everything is still unprejudiced before you. On this point I pledge myself to our 
God for you, do not fear your oath. Is it possible that that should displease God which is amended for His 
honour? You need not alter anything in that letter, whether it be sent or is not yet sent. Order another to 
be written, which shall be full of faith, full of piety. For you it is possible to change for the better, for me it 
is not possible to hide the truth. 


32. You forgave the Antiochians the insult offered to you; you have recalled the daughters of your enemy, 
and given them to be brought up by a relative; you sent sums of money to the mother of your enemy from 
your own treasury. This so great piety, this so great faith towards God, will be darkened by this deed. Do 
not you, then, I entreat, who spared enemies in arms, and preserved your adversaries, think that 
Christians ought to be punished with such eagerness. 


33. And now, O Emperor, I beg you not to disdain to hear me who am in fear both for yourself and for 
myself, for it is the voice of a Saint which says: “Wherefore was I made to see the misery of my people?” 
that I should commit an offence against God. I, indeed, have done what could be done consistently with 
honour to you, that you might rather listen to me in the palace, lest, if it were necessary, you should listen 
to me in the Church. 


LETTER XLI 


St. Ambrose in this letter to his sister continues the account of the matters contained in his letter to 
Theodosius, and of a sermon which he subsequently delivered before the Emperor, with the result that the 
Emperor, when St. Ambrose refused to offer the Sacrifice before receiving a promise that the 
objectionable order should be revoked, yielded. 


The Brother to His Sister. 


1. You were good enough to write me word that your holiness was still anxious, because I had written that 
I was so, so that I am surprised that you did not receive my letter in which I wrote word that satisfaction 
had been granted me. For when it was reported that a synagogue of the Jews and a conventicle of the 
Valentinians had been burnt by Christians at the instigation of the bishop, an order was made while I was 
at Aquileia, that the synagogue should be rebuilt, and the monks punished who had burnt the Valentinian 
building. Then since I gained little by frequent endeavours, I wrote and sent a letter to the Emperor, and 
when he went to church I delivered this discourse. 


2. In the book of the prophet it is written: “Take to thyself the rod of an almond tree.” We ought to 
consider why the Lord said this to the prophet, for it was not written without a purpose, since in the 
Pentateuch too we read that the almond rod of Aaron the priest, after being long laid up, blossomed. For 
the Lord seems to signify by the rod that the prophetic or priestly authority ought to be straightforward, 
and to advise not so much what is pleasant as what is expedient. 


3. And so the prophet is bidden to take an almond rod, because the fruit of this tree is bitter in its rind, 
hard in its shell, and inside it is pleasant, that after its likeness the prophet should set forth things bitter 
and hard, and should not fear to proclaim harsh things. Likewise also the priest; for his teaching, though 
for a time it may seem bitter to some, and like Aaron’s rod be long laid up in the ears of dissemblers, yet 
after a time, when it is thought to have dried up, it blossoms. 


4. Wherefore also the Apostle says: “What will ye, shall I come to you with a rod, or in love and in the 
spirit of gentleness?” First he made mention of the rod, and like the almond rod struck those who were 
wandering, that he might afterwards comfort them in the spirit of meekness. And so meekness restored 
him whom the rod had deprived of the heavenly sacraments. And to his disciple he gave similar 
injunctions, saying: “Reprove, beseech, rebuke.” Two of these are hard, one is gentle, but they are hard 
only that they may soften; for as to suffering from excess of gall, bitter food or drink seems sweet, and on 
the other hand sweet food is bitter, so where the mind is wounded it grows worse under the influence of 
pleasurable flattery, and again is made sound by the bitterness of correction. 


5. Let thus much be gathered from the passage of the prophet, and let us now consider what the lesson 
from the Gospel contains: “One of the Pharisees invited the Lord Jesus to eat with him, and He entered 
into the Pharisee’s house and sat down. And behold a woman, who was a sinner in the city, when she knew 
that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house, brought an alabaster box of ointment, and standing behind 
at His feet, began to wash His feet with her tears.” And then he read as far as this place: “Thy faith hath 
saved thee, go in peace.” How simple, I went on to say, is this Gospel lesson in words, how deep in its 
counsels! And so because the words are those of the “Great Counsellor,” let us consider their depth. 


6. Our Lord Jesus Christ judged that men could more readily be bound and led on to do the things that are 
right by kindness than by fear, and that love avails more than dread for correction. And so, when He 
came, being born of a Virgin, He sent forth His grace, that sin might be forgiven in baptism in order to 
make us more grateful to Himself. Then if we repay Him by services befitting men who are grateful, He 
has declared in this woman that there will be a reward for this grace itself to all men. For if He had 
forgiven only our original debt, He would have seemed more cautious than merciful, and more careful for 
our correction than magnificent in His rewards. It is only the cunning of a narrow mind that tries to 
entice, but it is fitting for God that those whom He has invited by grace He should lead on by increase of 
that grace. And so He first bestows on us a gift by baptism, and afterwards gives more abundantly to 
those who serve Him faithfully. So, then, the benefits of Christ are both incentives and rewards of virtue. 


7. And let no one be startled at the word “creditor.” We were before under a hard creditor, who was not to 
be satisfied and paid to the full but by the death of the debtor. The Lord Jesus came, He saw us bound by a 
heavy debt. No one could pay his debt with the patrimony of his innocence. I could have nothing of my 
own wherewith to free myself. He gave to me a new kind of acquittance, changing my creditor because I 
had nothing wherewith to pay my debt. But it was sin, not nature, which had made us debtors, for we had 
contracted heavy debts by our sins, that we who had been free should be bound, for he is a debtor who 


received any of his creditor’s money. Now sin is of the devil; that wicked one has, as it were, these riches 
in his possession. For as the riches of Christ are virtues, so crimes are the wealth of the devil. He had 
reduced the human race to perpetual captivity by the heavy debt of inherited liability, which our debt- 
laden ancestor had transmitted to his posterity by inheritance. The Lord Jesus came, He offered His death 
for the death of all, He poured out His Blood for the blood of all. 


8. So, then, we have changed our creditor, not escaped wholly, or rather we have escaped, for the debt 
remains but the interest is cancelled, for the Lord Jesus said, “To those who are in bonds, Come out, and 
to those who are in prison, Go forth;” so your sins are forgiven. All, then, are forgiven, nor is there any 
one whom He has not loosed. For thus it is written, that He has forgiven “all transgressions, doing away 
the handwriting of the ordinance that was against us.” Why, then, do we hold the bonds of others, and 
desire to exact the debts of others, while we enjoy our own remission? He who forgave all, required of all 
that what every one remembers to have been forgiven to himself, he also should forgive others. 


9. Take care that you do not begin to be in a worse case as creditor than as debtor, like the man in the 
Gospel, to whom his lord forgave all his debt, and who afterwards began to exact from his fellow-servant 
that which he himself had not paid, for which reason his master being angry, exacted from him, with the 
bitterest reproaches, that which he had before forgiven him. Let us, therefore, take heed lest this happen 
to us, that by not forgiving that which is due to ourselves, we should incur the payment of what has been 
forgiven us, for thus is it written in the words of the Lord Jesus: “So shall My Father, Which is in heaven, 
do also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother.” Let us, then, forgive few things 
to whom many have been forgiven, and understand that the more we forgive the more acceptable shall we 
be to God, for we are the more well pleasing to God, the more we have been forgiven. 


10. And, finally, the Pharisee, when the Lord asked him, “which of them loved him most,” answered, “I 
suppose that he to whom he forgave most.” And the Lord replied, “Thou hast judged rightly.” The 
judgment of the Pharisee is praised, but his affection is blamed. He judges well concerning others, but 
does not himself believe that which he thinks well of in the case of others. You hear a Jew praising the 
discipline of the Church, extolling its true grace, honouring the priests of the Church; if you exhort him to 
believe he refuses, and so follows not himself that which he praises in us. His praise, then, is not full, 
because Christ said to him: “Thou hast rightly judged,” for Cain also offered rightly, but did not divide 
rightly, and therefore God said to him: “If thou offerest rightly, but dividest not rightly, thou hast sinned, 
be still.” So, then, this man offered rightly, for he judges that Christ ought to be more loved by Christians, 
because He has forgiven us many sins; but he divided not rightly, because he thought that He could be 
ignorant of the sins of men Who forgave the sins of men. 


11. And, therefore, He said to Simon: “Thou seest this woman. I entered into thine house, and thou gavest 
Me no water for My feet, but she hath washed My feet with her tears.” We are all the one body of Christ, 
the head of which is God, and we are the members; some perchance eyes, as the prophets; others teeth, 
as the apostles, who have passed the food of the Gospel preached into our breasts, and rightly is it 
written: “His eyes shall be bright with wine, and his teeth whiter than milk.” And His hands are they who 
are seen to carry out good works, His belly are they who distribute the strength of nourishment on the 
poor. So, too, some are His feet, and would that I might be worthy to be His heel! He, then, pours water 
upon the feet of Christ, who forgives the very lowest their offences, and while delivering those of low 
estate, yet is washing the feet of Christ. 


12. And he pours water upon the feet of Christ, who purifies his conscience from the defilement of sin, for 
Christ walks in the breast of each. Take heed, then, not to have your conscience polluted, and so to begin 
to defile the feet of Christ. Take heed lest He encounter a thorn of wickedness in you, whereby as He 
walks in you His heel may be wounded. For this was why the Pharisee gave no water for the feet of Christ, 
that he had not a soul pure from the filth of unbelief. For how could he cleanse his conscience who had not 
received the water of Christ? But the Church both has this water and has tears. For faith which mourns 
over former sins is wont to guard against fresh ones. Therefore, Simon the Pharisee, who had no water, 
had also, of course, no tears. For how should he have tears who had no penitence? For since he believed 
not in Christ he had no tears. For if he had had them he would have washed his eyes, that he might see 
Christ, Whom, though he sat at meat with Him, he saw not. For had he seen Him, he would not have 
doubted of His power. 


13. The Pharisee had no hair, inasmuch as he could not recognize the Nazarite; the Church had hair, and 
she sought the Nazarite. Hairs are counted as amongst the superfluities of the body, but if they be 
anointed, they give forth a good odour, and are an ornament to the head; if they be not anointed with oil, 
are a burden. So, too, riches are a burden if you know not how to use them, and sprinkle them not with 
the odour of Christ. But if you nourish the poor, if you wash their wounds and wipe away their filth, you 
have indeed wiped the feet of Christ. 


14. “Thou gavest Me no kiss, but she from the time she came in hath not ceased to kiss My feet.” A kiss is 
the sign of love. Whence, then, can a Jew have a kiss, seeing he has not known peace, nor received peace 
from Christ when He said: “My peace I give you, My peace I leave you.” The Synagogue has not a kiss, but 
the Church has, who waited for Him, who loved Him, who said: “Let Him kiss me with the kisses of His 
mouth.” For by His kisses she wished gradually to quench the burning of that long desire, which had 


grown with looking for the coming of the Lord, and to satisfy her thirst by this gift. And so the holy 
prophet says: “Thou shalt open my mouth, and it shall declare Thy praise.” He, then, who praises the Lord 
Jesus kisses Him, he who praises Him undoubtedly believes. Finally, David himself says: “I believed, 
therefore have I spoken;” and before: “Let my mouth be filled with Thy praise, and let me sing of Thy 


glory.” 


15. And the same Scripture teaches you concerning the infusion of special grace, that he kisses Christ 
who receives the Spirit, where the holy prophet says: “I opened my mouth and drew in the Spirit.” He, 
then, kisses Christ who confesses Him: “For with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” He, again, kisses the feet of Christ who, when reading the 
Gospel, recognizes the acts of the Lord Jesus, and admires them with pious affection, and so piously he 
kisses, as it were, the footprints of the Lord Jesus as He walks. We kiss Christ, then, with the kiss of 
communion: “Let him that readeth understand.” 


16. Whence should the Jew have this kiss? For he who believed in His coming, believed not in His Passion. 
For how can he believe that He has suffered Whom he believes not to have come? The Pharisee, then, had 
no kiss except perchance that of the traitor Judas. But neither had Judas the kiss; and so when he wished 
to show to the Jews that kiss which he had promised as the sign of betrayal, the Lord said to him: “Judas, 
betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss?” that is, you, who have not the love marked by the kiss, offer a 
kiss. You offer a kiss who know not the mystery of the kiss. It is not the kiss of the lips which is sought for, 
but that of the heart and soul. 


17. But you say, he kissed the Lord. Yes, he kissed Him indeed with his lips. The Jewish people has this 
kiss, and therefore it is said: “This people honoureth Me with their lips, but their heart is far from Me.” 
So, then, he who has not faith and charity has not the kiss, for by a kiss the strength of love is impressed. 
When love is not, faith is not, and affection is not, what sweetness can there be in kisses? 


18. But the Church ceases not to kiss the feet of Christ, and therefore in the Song of Songs she desires not 
one but many kisses, and like Holy Mary she is intent upon all His sayings, and receives all His words 
when the Gospel or the Prophets are read, and “keeps all His sayings in her heart.” So, then, the Church 
alone has kisses as a bride, for a kiss is as it were a pledge of espousals and the prerogative of wedlock. 
Whence should the Jew have kisses, who believes not in the Bridegroom? Whence should the Jew have 
kisses, who knows not that the Bridegroom is come? 


19. And not only has he no kisses, but neither has he oil wherewith to anoint the feet of Christ, for if he 
had oil he would certainly, before now, soften his own neck. 


Moses says: “This people is stiff-necked,” and the Lord says that the priest and the Levite passed by, and 
neither of them poured oil or wine into the wounds of him who had been wounded by robbers; for they 
had nothing to pour in, since if they had had oil they would have poured it into their own wounds. But 
Isaiah declares: “They cannot apply ointment nor oil nor bandage.” 


20. But the Church has oil wherewith she dresses the wounds of her children, lest the hardness of the 
wound spread deeply; she has oil which she has received secretly. With this oil Asher washed his feet as it 
is written: “A blessed son is Asher, and he shall be acceptable to his brothers, and shall dip his feet in oil.” 
With this oil, then, the Church anoints the necks of her children, that they may take up the yoke of Christ; 
with this oil she anointed the Martyrs, that she might cleanse them from the dust of this world; with this 
oil she anointed the Confessors, that they might not yield to their labours, nor sink down through 
weariness; that they might not be overcome by the heat of this world; and she anointed them in order to 
refresh them with the spiritual oil. 


21. The Synagogue has not this oil, inasmuch as she has not the olive, and understood not that dove which 
brought back the olive branch after the deluge. For that Dove descended afterwards when Christ was 
baptized, and abode upon Him, as John testified in the Gospel, saying: “I saw the Spirit descending from 
heaven like a dove, and He abode upon Him.” But how could he see the Dove, who saw not Him, upon 
Whom the Spirit descended like a dove? 


22. The Church, then, both washes the feet of Christ and wipes them with her hair, and anoints them with 
oil, and pours ointment upon them, because not only does she care for the wounded and cherish the 
weary, but also sprinkles them with the sweet odour of grace; and pours forth the same grace not only on 
the rich and powerful, but also on men of lowly estate. She weighs all with equal balance, gathers all in 
the same bosom, and cherishes them in the same lap. 


23. Christ died once, and was buried once, and nevertheless He wills that ointment should daily be poured 
on His feet. What, then, are those feet of Christ on which we pour ointment? The feet of Christ are they of 
whom He Himself says: “What ye have done to one of the least of these ye have done to Me.” These feet 
that woman in the Gospel refreshes, these feet she bedews with her tears; when sin is forgiven to the 
lowliest, guilt is washed away, and pardon granted. These feet he kisses, who loves even the lowest of the 
holy people. These feet he anoints with ointment, who imparts the kindness of his gentleness even to the 
weaker. In these the martyrs, in these the apostles, in these the Lord Jesus Himself declares that He is 


honoured. 


24. You see how ready to teach the Lord is, that He may by His own example provoke you to piety, for He 
is ready to teach when He rebukes. So when accusing the Jews, He says: “O My people, what have I done 
to thee, or wherein have I troubled thee, or wherein have I wearied thee? Answer Me. Is it because I 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, and delivered thee from the house of bondage?” adding: “And I sent 
before thy face Moses and Aaron and Miriam.” Remember what Balaam conceived against thee, seeking 
the aid of magic art, but I suffered him not to hurt thee. Thou wast indeed weighed down an exile in 
foreign lands, thou wast oppressed with heavy burdens. I sent before thy face Moses and Aaron and 
Miriam, and he who spoiled the exile was first spoiled himself. Thou who hadst lost what was thine, didst 
obtain that which was another’s, being freed from the enemies who were hedging thee in, and safe in the 
midst of the waters thou sawest the destruction of thine enemies, when the same waves which surrounded 
and carried thee on thy way, pouring back, drowned the enemy. Did I not, when food was lacking to thee 
passing through the desert, supply a rain of food, and nourishment around thee, whithersoever thou 
wentest? Did I not, after subduing all thine enemies, bring thee into the region of Eshcol? Did I not deliver 
up thee Sihon, King of the Amorites (that is, the proud one, the leader of them that provoked thee)? Did I 
not deliver up to thee alive the King of Ai, whom after the ancient curse thou didst condemn to be 
fastened to the wood and raised upon the cross? Why should I speak of the troops of the five kings which 
were slain in endeavouring to deny thee the land given to thee? And now what is required of thee in 
return for all this, but to do judgment and justice, to love mercy, and to be ready to walk with the Lord thy 
God? 


25. And what was His expostulation by Nathan the prophet to King David himself, that pious and gentle 
man? I, He said, chose thee the youngest of thy brethren, I filled thee with the spirit of meekness, I 
anointed thee king by the hand of Samuel, in whom I and My Name dwelt. Having removed that former 
king, whom an evil spirit stirred up to persecute the priests of the Lord, I made thee triumph after exile. I 
set upon thy throne of thy seed one not more an heir than a colleague. I made even strangers subject to 
thee, that they who attacked might serve thee, and wilt thou deliver My servants into the power of My 
enemies, and wilt thou take away that which was My servant’s, whereby both thyself wilt be branded with 
sin, and My adversaries will have whereof to rejoice. 


26. Wherefore, O Emperor, that I may now address my words not only about you, but to you, since you 
observe how severely the Lord is wont to censure, see that the more glorious you are become, the more 
utterly you submit to your Maker. For it is written: “When the Lord thy God shall have brought thee into a 
strange land, and thou shalt eat the fruits of others, say not, My power and my righteousness hath given 
me this, for the Lord thy God hath given it to thee;” for Christ in His mercy hath conferred it on thee, and 
therefore, in love for His body, that is, the Church, give water for His feet, kiss His feet, so that you may 
not only pardon those who have been taken in sin, but also by your peaceableness restore them to 
concord, and give them rest. Pour ointment upon His feet that the whole house in which Christ sits may be 
filled with thy ointment, and all that sit with Him may rejoice in thy fragrance, that is, honour the lowest, 
so that the angels may rejoice in their forgiveness, as over one sinner that repenteth, the apostles may be 
glad, the prophets be filled with delight. For the eyes cannot say to the hand: “We have no need of thee, 
nor the head to the feet, Ye are not necessary to me.” So, since all are necessary, guard the whole body of 
the Lord Jesus, that He also by His heavenly condescension may preserve your kingdom. 


27. When I came down from the pulpit, he said to me: “You spoke about me.” I replied: “I dealt with 
matters intended for your benefit.” Then he said: “I had indeed decided too harshly about the repairing of 
the synagogue by the bishop, but that has been rectified. The monks commit many crimes.” Then Timasius 
the general began to be over-vehement against the monks, and I answered him: “With the Emperor I deal 
as is fitting, because I know that he has the fear of God, but with you, who speak so roughly, one must 
deal otherwise.” 


28. Then, after standing for some time, I said to the Emperor: “Let me offer for you without anxiety, set 
my mind at ease.” As he continued sitting and nodded, but did not give an open promise, and I remained 
standing, he said that he would amend the edict. I went on at once to say that he must end the whole 
investigation, lest the Count should use the opportunity of the investigation to do any injury to the 
Christians. He promised that it should be so. I said to him, “I act on your promise,” and repeated, “I act on 
your promise.” “Act,” he said, “on my promise.” And so I went to the altar, whither I should not have gone 
unless he had given me a distinct promise. And indeed so great was the grace attending the offering, that 
I felt myself that that favour granted by the Emperor was very acceptable to our God, and that the divine 
presence was not wanting. And so everything was done as I wished. 


LETTER LI 


Addressed to the Emperor Theodosius after the massacre at Thessalonica. St. Ambrose begins by stating 
his reasons for not having met the Emperor on his return to Milan. He then mentions the sentiments of 
the bishops with regard to the slaughter at Thessalonica, and points out that repentance for that deed is 
necessary to obtain forgiveness and a victory over the devil, the instigator to that crime. St. Ambrose 
could not offer the sacrifice in the Emperor’s presence, and, as truly loving the Emperor, grieves and yet 


hopes. 


1. The memory of your old friendship is pleasant to me, and I gratefully call to mind the kindnesses which, 
in reply to my frequent intercessions, you have most graciously conferred on others. Whence it may be 
inferred that I did not from any ungrateful feeling avoid meeting you on your arrival, which I had always 
before earnestly desired. And I will now briefly set forth the reason for my acting as I did. 


2. I saw that from me alone in your court the natural right of hearing was withdrawn, so that I was 
deprived also of the office of speaking; for you were frequently troubled because certain matters which 
had been decided in your consistory had come to my knowledge. I, therefore, am without a part in the 
common privilege, since the Lord Jesus says: “That nothing is hidden, which shall not be made known.” I, 
therefore, as reverently as I could, complied with the imperial will, and took heed that neither yourself 
should have any reason for displeasure, when I effected that nothing should be related to me of the 
imperial decrees; and that I, when present, either should not hear, through fear of all others, and so incur 
the reputation of connivance, or should hear in such a fashion that my ears might be open, my utterance 
prevented, that I might not be able to utter what I had heard lest I should injure and bring in peril those 
who had incurred the suspicion of treachery. 


3. What, then, could I do? Should I not hear? But I could not close my ears with the wax of the old fables. 
Should I utter what I heard? But I was bound to be on my guard in my words against that which I feared 
in your commands, namely, lest some deed of blood should be committed. Should I keep silence? But then 
my conscience would be bound, my utterance taken away, which would be the most wretched condition of 
all. And where would be that text? If the priest speak not to him that erreth, he who errs shall die in his 
sin, and the priest shall be liable to the penalty because he warned not the erring. 


4. Listen, august Emperor. I cannot deny that you have a zeal for the faith; I do confess that you have the 
fear of God. But you have a natural vehemence, which, if any one endeavours to soothe, you quickly turn 
to mercy; if any one stirs it up, you rouse it so much more that you can scarcely restrain it. Would that if 
no one soothe it, at least no one may inflame it! To yourself I willingly entrust it, you restrain yourself, and 
overcome your natural vehemence by the love of piety. 


5. This vehemence of yours I preferred to commend privately to your own consideration, rather than 
possibly raise it by any action of mine in public. And so I have preferred to be somewhat wanting in duty 
rather than in humility, and that other, should rather think me wanting in priestly authority than that you 
should find me lacking in most loving reverence, that having restrained your vehemence your power of 
deciding on your counsel should not be weakened. I excuse myself by bodily sickness, which was in truth 
severe, and scarcely to be lightened but by great care. Yet I would rather have died than not wait two or 
three days for your arrival. But it was not possible for me to do so. 


6. There was that done in the city of the Thessalonians of which no similar record exists, which I was not 
able to prevent happening; which, indeed, I had before said would be most atrocious when I so often 
petitioned against it, and that which you yourself show by revoking it too late you consider to be grave, 
this I could not extenuate when done. When it was first heard of, a synod had met because of the arrival of 
the Gallican Bishops. There was not one who did not lament it, not one who thought lightly of it; your 
being in fellowship with Ambrose was no excuse for your deed. Blame for what had been done would have 
been heaped more and more on me, had no one said that your reconciliation to our God was necessary. 


7. Are you ashamed, O Emperor, to do that which the royal prophet David, the forefather of Christ, 
according to the flesh, did? To him it was told how the rich man who had many flocks seized and killed the 
poor man’s one lamb, because of the arrival of his guest, and recognizing that he himself was being 
condemned in the tale, for that he himself had done it, he said: “I have sinned against the Lord.” Bear it, 
then, without impatience, O Emperor, if it be said to you: “You have done that which was spoken of to King 
David by the prophet.” For if you listen obediently to this, and say: “I have sinned against the Lord,” if you 
repeat those words of the royal prophet: “O come let us worship and fall down before Him, and mourn 
before the Lord our God, Who made us,” it shall be said to you also: “Since thou repentest, the Lord 
putteth away thy sin, and thou shalt not die.” 


8. And again, David, after he had commanded the people to be numbered, was smitten in heart, and said 
to the Lord: “I have sinned exceedingly, because I have commanded this, and now, O Lord, take away the 
iniquity of Thy servant, for I have transgressed exceedingly.” And the prophet Nathan was sent again to 
him, to offer him the choice of three things, that he should select the one he chose—famine in the land for 
three years, or that he should flee for three months before his enemies, or mortal pestilence in the land 
for three days. And David answered: “These three things are a great strait to me, but let me fall into the 
hand of the Lord, for very many are His mercies, and let me not fall into the hands of man.” Now his fault 
was that he desired to know the number of the whole of the people which was with him, which knowledge 
he ought to have left to God alone. 


9. And, we are told, when death came upon the people, on the very first day at dinner time, when David 
saw the angel smiting the people, he said: “I have sinned, and I, the shepherd, have done wickedly, and 
this flock, what hath it done? Let Thine hand be upon me, and upon my father’s house.” And so it repented 


the Lord, and He commanded the angel to spare the people, and David to offer a sacrifice, for sacrifices 
were then offered for sins; sacrifices are now those of penitence. And so by that humbling of himself he 
became more acceptable to God, for it is no matter of wonder that a man should sin, but this is 
reprehensible, if he does not recognize that he has erred, and humble himself before God. 


10. Holy Job, himself also powerful in this world, says: “I hid not my sin, but declared it before all the 
people.” His son Jonathan said to the fierce King Saul himself: “Do not sin against thy servant David;” and: 
“Why dost thou sin against innocent blood, to slay David without a cause?” For, although he was a king, 
yet he would have sinned if he slew the innocent. And again, David also, when he was in possession of the 
kingdom, and had heard that innocent Abner had been slain by Joab, the leader of his host, said: “I am 
guiltless and my kingdom is guiltless henceforth and for ever of the blood of Abner, the son of Ner,” and 
he fasted for sorrow. 


11. I have written this, not in order to confound you, but that the examples of these kings may stir you up 
to put away this sin from your kingdom, for you will do it away by humbling your soul before God. You are 
a man, and it has come upon you, conquer it. Sin is not done away but by tears and penitence. Neither 
angel can do it, nor archangel. The Lord Himself, Who alone can say, “I am with you,” if we have sinned, 
does not forgive any but those who repent. 


12. I urge, I beg, I exhort, I warn, for it is a grief to me, that you who were an example of unusual piety, 
who were conspicuous for clemency, who would not suffer single offenders to be put in peril, should not 
mourn that so many have perished. Though you have waged battle most successfully, though in other 
matters, too, you are worthy of praise, yet piety was ever the crown of your actions. The devil envied that 
which was your most excellent possession. Conquer him whilst you still possess that wherewith you may 
conquer. Do not add another sin to your sin by a course of action which has injured many. 


13. I, indeed, though a debtor to your kindness, for which I cannot be ungrateful, that kindness which has 
surpassed that of many emperors, and has been equalled by one only; I, I say, have no cause for a charge 
of contumacy against you, but have cause for fear; I dare not offer the sacrifice if you intend to be 
present. Is that which is not allowed after shedding the blood of one innocent person, allowed after 
shedding the blood of many? I do not think so. 


14. Lastly, I am writing with my own hand that which you alone may read. As I hope that the Lord will 
deliver me from all troubles, I have been warned, not by man, nor through man, but plainly by Himself 
that this is forbidden me. For when I was anxious, in the very night in which I was preparing to set out, 
you appeared to me in a dream to have come into the Church, and I was not permitted to offer the 
sacrifice. I pass over other things, which I could have avoided, but I bore them for love of you, as I believe. 
May the Lord cause all things to pass peaceably. Our God gives warnings in many ways, by heavenly signs, 
by the precepts of the prophets; by the visions even of sinners He wills that we should understand, that 
we should entreat Him to take away all disturbances, to preserve peace for you emperors, that the faith 
and peace of the Church, whose advantage it is that emperors should be Christians and devout, may 
continue. 


15. You certainly desire to be approved by God. “To everything there is a time,” as it is written: “It is time 
for Thee, Lord, to work.” “It is an acceptable time, O Lord.” You shall then make your offering when you 
have received permission to sacrifice, when your offering shall be acceptable to God. Would it not delight 
me to enjoy the favour of the Emperor, to act according to your wish, if the case allowed it? And prayer by 
itself is a sacrifice, it obtains pardon, when the oblation would bring offence, for the one is a sign of 
humility, the other of contempt. For the Word of God Himself tells us that He prefers the performance of 
His commandments to the offering of sacrifice. God proclaims this, Moses declares it to the people, Paul 
preaches it to the Gentiles. Do that which you understand is most profitable for the time. “I prefer mercy,” 
it is said, “rather than sacrifice.” Are they not, then, rather Christians in truth who condemn their own sin, 
than they who think to defend it? “The just is an accuser of himself in the beginning of his words.” He who 
accuses himself when he has sinned is just, not he who praises himself. 


16. I wish, O Emperor, that before this I had trusted rather to myself, than to your habits. When I consider 
that you quickly pardon, and quickly revoke your sentence, as you have often done; you have been 
anticipated, and I have not shunned that which I needed not to fear. But thanks be to the Lord, Who 
willeth to chastise His servants, that He may not lose them. This I have in common with the prophets, and 
you shall have it in common with the saints. 


17. Shall I not value the father of Gratian more than my very eyes? Your other holy pledges also claim 
pardon. I conferred beforehand a dear name on those to whom I bore a common love. I follow you with my 
love, my affection, and my prayers. If you believe me, be guided by me; if, I say, you believe me, 
acknowledge what I say; if you believe me not, pardon that which I do, in that I set God before you. May 
you, most august Emperor, with your holy offspring, enjoy perpetual peace with perfect happiness and 
prosperity. 


LETTER LVII 


St. Ambrose informs the Emperor Eugenius why he was absent from Milan. He then proceeds to reprove 
him for his conduct with regard to heathen worship. This was, he says, the reason why he did not write 
sooner, and he promises that for the future he will treat him with the same freedom as the other 
emperors. 


Ambrose, Bishop, to the most gracious Emperor Eugenius. 


1. The cause of my departure was the fear of the Lord, to Whom, so far as I am able, I am accustomed to 
refer all my acts, and never to turn away my mind from Him, nor to make more of any man than of the 
grace of Christ. For I do no one an injury, if I set God before all, and, trusting in Him, I am not afraid to 
tell you emperors my thoughts, such as they are. And so I will not keep silence before you, O Emperor, as 
to things respecting which I have not kept silence before other emperors. And that I may keep the order 
of the matters, I will go through, one by one, the things which have to do with this matter. 


2. The illustrious Symmachus, when prefect of the city, had memorialized the Emperor Valentinian the 
younger of august memory, requesting that he would command that what had been taken away should be 
restored to the temples. He performed his part in accordance with his zeal and his religion. And I also, as 
Bishop, was bound to recognize my part. I presented two petitions to the Emperors, in which I pointed out 
that a Christian man could not contribute to the cost of the sacrifices; that I indeed had not been the 
cause of their being abolished, but I certainly did urge that they should not be decreed; and lastly, that he 
himself would seem to be giving not restoring those sums to the images. For what he had not himself 
taken away, he could not, as it were, restore, but of his own will to grant towards the expenses of 
superstition. Lastly, that, if he did it, either he must not come to the Church, or, if he came, he would 
either not find a priest there, or he would find one withstanding him in the Church. Nor could it be alleged 
in excuse that he was a catechumen, seeing that catechumens are not allowed to contribute to the idols’ 
expenses. 


3. My letters were read in the consistory. Count Bauto, a man of the highest rank of military authority was 
present, and Rumoridus, himself also of the same dignity, addicted to the worship of the gentile nations 
from the first years of his boyhood. Valentinian at that time listened to my suggestion, and did nothing but 
what the rule of our faith required. And they yielded to his officer. 


4. Afterwards I plainly addressed the most clement Emperor Theodosius, and hesitated not to speak to his 
face. And he, having received a similar message from the Senate, though it was not the request of the 
whole Senate, at length assented to my recommendation, and so I did not go near him for some days, nor 
did he take it ill, for he knew that I was not acting for my own advantage, but was not ashamed to say in 
the sight of the king that which was for the profit of himself and of my own soul. 


5. Again a legation sent into Gaul from the Senate to the Emperor Valentinian of august memory could 
procure nothing; and then I was certainly absent, and had not written anything at that time to him. 


6. But when your Clemency took up the reins of government it was afterwards discovered that favours of 
this kind had been granted to men, excellent indeed in matters of state but in religion heathens. And it 
may, perhaps, be said, august Emperor, that you did not make any restitution to temples, but presented 
gifts to men who had deserved well of you. But you know that we must constantly act in the cause of God, 
as is often done in the cause of liberty, also not only by priests, but also by those who are in your armies, 
or are reckoned in the number of those who dwell in the provinces. When you became Emperor envoys 
requested that you would make restitution to the temples, and you did not do it; others came a second 
time and you resisted, and afterwards you thought fit that this should be granted to those very persons 
who made the petition. 


7. Though the imperial power be great, yet consider, O Emperor, how great God is. He sees the hearts of 
all, He questions the inmost conscience, He knows all things before they happen, He knows the inmost 
things of your breast. You do not suffer yourselves to be deceived, and do you desire to conceal anything 
from God? Has not this come into your mind? For although they acted with such perseverance, was it not 
your duty, O Emperor, to resist with still greater perseverance because of the reverence due to the most 
high and true and living God, and to refuse what was an offence against His holy law? 


8. Who grudges your having given what you would to others? We are not scrutinizers of your liberality, nor 
envious of the advantages of others, but are interpreters of the faith. How will you offer your gifts to 
Christ? Not many but will put their own estimate on what you have done, all will do so on your intentions. 
Whatever they do will be ascribed to you; whatever they do not do, to themselves. Although you are 
Emperor, you ought to be all the more subject to God. How shall the ministers of Christ dispense your 
gifts? 


9. There was a question of this sort in former times, and yet persecution itself yielded to the faith of our 
fathers, and heathendom gave way. For when in the city of Tyre the quinquennial game was being kept, 
and the intensely wicked King of Antioch had come to witness it, Jason appointed officers of sacred rites, 
who were Antiochians, to carry three hundred didrachms of silver from Jerusalem, and give them to the 
sacrifice of Hercules. But the fathers did not give the money to the heathen, but having sent faithful men 


Still there was solidity in their bodily substance, whatever may have been the force by which the body 
became visible. What is written cannot but have been. 


CHAPTER IV 


GOD’S HONOUR IN THE INCARNATION OF HIS SON VINDICATED. MARCION’S DISPARAGEMENT OF HUMAN 
FLESH INCONSISTENT AS WELL AS IMPIOUS. CHRIST HAS CLEANSED THE FLESH. THE FOOLISHNESS OF GOD IS 
MOST WISE 


Since, therefore, you do not reject the assumption of a body as impossible or as hazardous to the 
character of God, it remains for you to repudiate and censure it as unworthy of Him. Come now, beginning 
from the nativity itself, declaim against the uncleanness of the generative elements within the womb, the 
filthy concretion of fluid and blood, of the growth of the flesh for nine months long out of that very mire. 
Describe the womb as it enlarges from day to day, heavy, troublesome, restless even in sleep, changeful in 
its feelings of dislike and desire. Inveigh now likewise against the shame itself of a woman in travail 
which, however, ought rather to be honoured in consideration of that peril, or to be held sacred in respect 
of (the mystery of) nature. Of course you are horrified also at the infant, which is shed into life with the 
embarrassments which accompany it from the womb; you likewise, of course, loathe it even after it is 
washed, when it is dressed out in its swaddling-clothes, graced with repeated anointing, smiled on with 
nurse’s fawns. This reverend course of nature, you, O Marcion, (are pleased to) spit upon; and yet, in what 
way were you born? You detest a human being at his birth; then after what fashion do you love anybody? 
Yourself, of course, you had no love of, when you departed from the Church and the faith of Christ. But 
never mind, if you are not on good terms with yourself, or even if you were born in a way different from 
other people. Christ, at any rate, has loved even that man who was condensed in his mother’s womb 
amidst all its uncleannesses, even that man who was brought into life out of the said womb, even that man 
who was nursed amidst the nurse’s simpers. For his sake He came down (from heaven), for his sake He 
preached, for his sake “He humbled Himself even unto death—the death of the cross.” He loved, of 
course, the being whom He redeemed at so great a cost. If Christ is the Creator’s Son, it was with justice 
that He loved His own (creature); if He comes from another god, His love was excessive, since He 
redeemed a being who belonged to another. Well, then, loving man He loved his nativity also, and his flesh 
as well. Nothing can be loved apart from that through which whatever exists has its existence. Either take 
away nativity, and then show us your man; or else withdraw the flesh, and then present to our view the 
being whom God has redeemed—since it is these very conditions which constitute the man whom God has 
redeemed. And are you for turning these conditions into occasions of blushing to the very creature whom 
He has redeemed, (censuring them), too, as unworthy of Him who certainly would not have redeemed 
them had He not loved them? Our birth He reforms from death by a second birth from heaven; our flesh 
He restores from every harassing malady; when leprous, He cleanses it of the stain; when blind, He 
rekindles its light; when palsied, He renews its strength; when possessed with devils, He exorcises it; 
when dead, He reanimates it,—then shall we blush to own it? If, to be sure, He had chosen to be born of a 
mere animal, and were to preach the kingdom of heaven invested with the body of a beast either wild or 
tame, your censure (I imagine) would have instantly met Him with this demurrer: “This is disgraceful for 
God, and this is unworthy of the Son of God, and simply foolish.” For no other reason than because one 
thus judges. It is of course foolish, if we are to judge God by our own conceptions. But, Marcion, consider 
well this Scripture, if indeed you have not erased it: “God hath chosen the foolish things of the world, to 
confound the wise.” Now what are those foolish things? Are they the conversion of men to the worship of 
the true God, the rejection of error, the whole training in righteousness, chastity, mercy, patience, and 
innocence? These things certainly are not “foolish.” Inquire again, then, of what things he spoke, and 
when you imagine that you have discovered what they are will you find anything to be so “foolish” as 
believing in a God that has been born, and that of a virgin, and of a fleshly nature too, who wallowed in all 
the before-mentioned humiliations of nature? But some one may say, “These are not the foolish things; 
they must be other things which God has chosen to confound the wisdom of the world.” And yet, 
according to the world’s wisdom, it is more easy to believe that Jupiter became a bull or a swan, if we 
listen to Marcion, than that Christ really became a man. 


CHAPTER V 


CHRIST TRULY LIVED AND DIED IN HUMAN FLESH. INCIDENTS OF HIS HUMAN LIFE ON EARTH, AND 
REFUTATION OF MARCION’S DOCETIC PARODY OF THE SAME 


There are, to be sure, other things also quite as foolish (as the birth of Christ), which have reference to 
the humiliations and sufferings of God. Or else, let them call a crucified God “wisdom.” But Marcion will 
apply the knife to this doctrine also, and even with greater reason. For which is more unworthy of God, 
which is more likely to raise a blush of shame, that God should be born, or that He should die? that He 
should bear the flesh, or the cross? be circumcised, or be crucified? be cradled, or be coffined? be laid in 
a manger, or in a tomb? Talk of “wisdom!” You will show more of that if you refuse to believe this also. 
But, after all, you will not be “wise” unless you become a “fool” to the world, by believing “the foolish 
things of God.” Have you, then, cut away all sufferings from Christ, on the ground that, as a mere 
phantom, He was incapable of experiencing them? We have said above that He might possibly have 
undergone the unreal mockeries of an imaginary birth and infancy. But answer me at once, you that 


declared that that money should not be spent on sacrifices to the gods, because it was not fitting, but on 
other expenses. And it was decreed that because he had said that the money was sent for the sacrifice of 
Hercules, it ought to be taken for that for which it was sent; but, because they, who had brought it, 
because of their zeal and religion, pleaded that it should not be used for the sacrifice, but for other 
expenses, the money was given for the building of ships. Being compelled they sent it, but it was not used 
for sacrifice, but for other expenses of the state. 


10. Now they who had brought the money might, no doubt, have kept silence, but would have done 
violence to their faith, because they knew whither the money was being carried, and therefore they sent 
men who feared God to contrive that what was sent should be assigned, not to the temple, but to the cost 
of ships. For they entrusted the money to those who should plead the cause of the sacred Law, and He 
Who absolves the conscience was made judge of the matter. If they when in the power of another were so 
careful, there can be no doubt what you, O Emperor, ought to have done. You, at any rate, whom no one 
compelled, whom no one had in his power, ought to have sought counsel from the priest. 


11. And I certainly when I then resisted, although I was alone in resistance, was not alone in what I 
wished, and was not alone in what I advised. Since, then, I am bound by my own words both before God 
and before all men, I felt that nothing else was allowable or needful for me but to act for myself, because I 
could not well trust you. I kept back and concealed my grief for a long time; I thought it not right to 
intimate anything to anybody, now I may no longer dissemble, nor is it open to me to keep silence. For this 
reason also at the commencement of your reign I did not reply when you wrote to me, because I foresaw 
that this would happen. Then at last, when you required a letter, because I had not written a reply, I said: 
This is the reason that I think this will be extorted from him. 


12. But when a reason for exercising my office arose, I both wrote and petitioned for those who were in 
anxiety about themselves, that I might show that in the canse of God I felt a righteous fear, and that I did 
not value flattery above my own soul; but in those matters in which it is fitting that petitions should be 
addressed to you. I also pay the deference due to authority, as it is written: “Honour to whom honour is 
due, tribute to whom tribute.” For since I deferred from the bottom of my heart to a private person, how 
could I not defer to the Emperor? But do you who desire that deference be paid to you suffer us to pay 
deference to Him Whom you are desirous to be proved the Author of your power. 


LETTER LXI 


St. Ambrose explains his absence from Milan on the arrival of the Emperor Theodosius after his victory 
over Eugenius, and after expressing his thankfulness for that success he promises obedience to the 
Emperor’s will, and while commending his piety urges him to be merciful to the conquered. 


Ambrose, to the Emperor Theodosius. 


1. You thought, most blessed Emperor, so far as I gathered from your letter, that I kept away from the city 
of Milan, because I believed that your cause was forsaken by God. But I was not so wanting in foresight, 
nor so unmindful in my absence of your virtue and merits, as not to anticipate that the aid of Heaven 
would be with your piety, with which you would rescue the Roman Empire from the cruelty of a barbarian 
robber, and the dominion of an unworthy usurper. 


2. I therefore made haste to return thither, as soon as I knew that he, whom I thought it right to avoid, 
was now gone, for I had not deserted the Church of Milan, entrusted to me by the judgment of God, but 
avoided the presence of him who had involved himself in sacrilege. I returned, therefore, about the 
Calends of August, and have resided here since that day. Here, too, O Augustus, your letter found me. 


3. Thanks be to our Lord God, Who responded to your faith and piety, and has restored the form of ancient 
sanctity, suffering us to see in our time that which we wonder at in reading the Scriptures, namely, such a 
presence of the divine assistance in battle, that no mountain heights delayed the course of your approach, 
no hostile arms were any hindrance. 


4. For these mercies you think that I ought to render thanks to the Lord our God, and being conscious of 
your merits, I will do so willingly. Certainly that offering will be acceptable to God which is offered in your 
name, and what a mark of faith and devotion is this! Other emperors, immediately upon a victory, order 
the erection of triumphal arches, or other monuments of their triumphs; your Clemency prepares an 
offering for God, and desires that oblation and thanksgiving should be presented by the priests to the 
Lord. 


5. Though I be unworthy and unequal to such an office and the offering of such acknowledgments, yet will 
I describe what I have done. I took the letter of your Piety with me to the altar. I laid it upon the altar. I 
held it in my hand whilst I offered the Sacrifice; so that your faith might speak by my voice, and the 
Emperor’s letter discharge the function of the priestly oblation. 


6. In truth, the Lord is propitious to the Roman Empire, since He has chosen such a prince and father of 
princes, whose virtue and power, established on such a triumphant height of dominion, rests on such 


humility, that in valour he has surpassed emperors and priests in humility. What can I wish? What can I 
desire? You have everything, and therefore I will endeavour to gain the sum of my desires. You, O 
Emperor, are pitiful, and of the greatest clemency. 


7. And for yourself, I desire again and again an increase of piety, than which God has given nothing more 
excellent, that by your clemency the Church of God, as it delights in the peace and tranquillity of the 
innocent, so, too, may rejoice in the pardon of the guilty. Pardon especially those who have not offended 
before. May the Lord preserve your Clemency. Amen. 


LETTER LXII 


St. Ambrose excuses himself for having omitted an opportunity of writing to the Emperor, but is now 
sending a letter by the hands of a deacon, requesting forgiveness for some of Eugenius’ followers who had 
sought the protection of the Church, especially in consideration of the miraculous aid which had been 
vouchsafed to the Emperor. 


Ambrose, to the Emperor Theodosius. 


1. Although I lately wrote to your Clemency even a second time, it did not seem to me that I had 
responded sufficiently to the duty of intercourse by answering as it were in turn, for I have been so bound 
by frequent benefits from your Clemency, that I cannot repay what I owe by any services, most blessed 
and august Emperor. 


2. And so just as the first opportunity was not to be lost by me, when, through your chamberlain, I was 
able to thank your Clemency and to pay the duty of an address, especially lest my not having written 
before should seem to have been owing to sloth rather than necessity, so, too, I had to seek some manner 
of rendering to your Piety my dutiful salutations. 


3. And rightly do I send my son, the deacon Felix, to bear my letter, and, at the same time, to present to 
you my duty, in my place, and also a memorial on behalf of those who have fled to the Church, the Mother 
of your Piety, seeking mercy. I have been unable to endure their tears without anticipating by my entreaty 
the coming of your Clemency. 


4. It is a great boon that I ask, but I ask it from him to whom the Lord has granted great and unheard-of 
things, from him whose clemency I know, and whose piety I have as a pledge. For your victory is 
considered to have been granted to you after the ancient manner, and with the old miracles, a victory such 
as was granted to holy Moses, and holy Joshua, son of Nave, and Samuel, and David, not by human 
calculations, but by the outpouring of heavenly grace. Now we expect an equal amount of gentleness with 
that by virtue of which so great a victory has been gained. 


EPISTLE LXIII 


Limenius, Bishop of Vercellae, having died, the see remained long vacant owing to domestic factions. St. 
Ambrose, therefore, as Exarch, writes to the Christians at Vercellae, and commences by reference to the 
speedy and unanimous election of Eusebius, a former Bishop, and reminds them of the presence of Christ 
as a reason for concord. He refers next to two apostate monks, Sarmatio and Barbatianus, and inveighs 
against sensuality, which degrades men below the beasts. Thence he passes to the virtues required in a 
bishop, referring again to Eusebius, and to Dionysius, Bishop of Milan, comparing the clerical and 
monastic lives, and ends with exhortations to Christian virtue. The letter seems to have been written a.d. 
396. 


Ambrose, a servant of Christ, called to be a Bishop, to the Church of Vercellae, and to those who call on 
the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, Grace be fulfilled unto you in the Holy Spirit from God the Father and 
His only-begotten Son. 


1. Iam spent with grief that the Church of God which is among you is still without a bishop, and now 
alone of all the regions of Liguria and AEmilia, and of the Venetiae and other neighbouring parts of Italy 
needs that care which other churches were wont to ask for themselves from it; and what is a greater 
source of shame to myself, the tension amongst you which causes the obstacle is laid to my charge. Now 
since there are dissensions among you, how can we decree anything, or you elect, or anyone agree to 
undertake this office amongst those who are at variance which he could hardly sustain amongst those who 
are at unity. 


2. Is this the training of a confessor, are these the offspring of those righteous fathers who, as soon as 
they saw, approved of holy Eusebius, whom they had never known before, preferring him to their fellow- 
citizens, and he was no sooner amongst them than he was approved, and much more when they had 
observed him. Justly did he turn out so great a man, whom the whole Church elected, justly was it 
believed that he whom all had demanded was elected by the judgment of God. It is fitting then that you 
follow the example of your parents, especially since you who have been instructed by a holy confessor 


ought to be so much better than your fathers, as a better teacher has taught and instructed you, and to 
manifest a sign of your moderation and concord by agreeing in your request for a Bishop. 


3. For if according to the Lord’s saying, that which two shall have agreed upon on earth concerning 
anything which they shall ask, shall be done for them, as He says, by My Father, Who is in heaven, for: 
“Where two or three are gathered together in My Name, there am I in the midst of them,” how much less, 
where the full congregation is gathered in the Name of the Lord. Where the demand of all is unanimous, 
ought we to doubt that the Lord Jesus is there as the Author of that desire, and the Hearer of the petition, 
the Presider over the ordination, and the Giver of the grace? 


4. Make yourselves then to appear worthy that Christ should be in your midst. For where peace is, there is 
Christ, for Christ is Peace; and where righteousness is, there is Christ, for Christ is Righteousness. Let 
Him be in the midst of you, that you may see Him, lest it be said to you also: “There standeth One in the 
midst of you, Whom ye see not.” The Jews saw not Him in Whom they believed not; we look upon Him by 
devotion, and behold Him by faith. 


5. Let Him therefore stand in your midst, that the heavens, which declare the glory of God, may be opened 
to you, that you may do His will, and work His works. He who sees Jesus, to him are the heavens opened 
as they were opened to Stephen, when he said: “Behold I see the heavens opened and Jesus standing at 
the right hand of God.” Jesus was standing as his advocate, He was standing as though anxious, that He 
might help His athlete Stephen in his conflict, He was standing as though ready to crown His martyr. 


6. Let Him then be standing for you, that you may not be afraid of Him sitting; for when sitting He judges, 
as Daniel says: “The thrones were placed, and the books were opened, and the Ancient of days did sit.” 
But in the eighty-first [second] Psalm it is written: “God stood in the congregation of gods, and decideth 
among the gods.” So then when He sits He judges, when He stands He decides, and He judges concerning 
the imperfect, but decides among the gods. Let Him stand for you as a defender, as a good shepherd, lest 
the fierce wolves assault you. 


7. And not in vain is my warning turned to this point; for I hear that Sarmatio and Barbatianus are come 
to you, foolish talkers, who say that there is no merit in abstinence, no grace in a frugal life, none in 
virginity, that all are valued at one price, that they are mad who chasten their flesh with fastings, that they 
may bring it into subjection to the spirit. But if he had thought it madness, Paul the Apostle would never 
himself have acted thus, nor written to instruct others. For he glories in it, saying: “But I chasten my body, 
and bring it into bondage, lest, after preaching to others, I myself should be found reprobate.” So they 
who do not chasten their body, and desire to preach to others, are themselves esteemed reprobates. 


8. For is there anything so reprobate as that which excites to luxury, to corruption, to wantonness, as the 
incentive to lust, the enticer to pleasure, the fuel of incontinence, the firebrand of desire? What new 
school has sent out these Epicureans? Not a school of philosophers, as they themselves say, but of 
unlearned men who preach pleasure, persuade to luxury, esteem chastity to be of no use. They were with 
us, but they were not of us, for we are not ashamed to say what the Evangelist John said. But when settled 
here they used to fast at first, they were enclosed within the monastery, there was no place for luxury, the 
opportunity of mocking and disputing was cut off. 


9. This these dainty men could not endure. They went abroad, then when they desired to return they were 
not received; for I had heard many things which necessitated my being cautious; I admonished them, but 
effected nothing. And so boiling over they began to disseminate such things as made them the miserable 
enticers to all vices. They utterly lost the benefit of having fasted; they lost the fruits of their temporary 
continence. And so now they with Satanic eagerness envy the good works of others, the fruit of which 
themselves have failed to keep. 


10. What virgin can hear that there is no reward for her chastity and not groan? Far be it from her to 
believe this easily, and still more to lay aside her zeal, or change the intention of her mind. What widow, 
when she learnt that there was no profit in her widowhood, would choose to preserve her marriage faith 
and live in sorrow, rather than give herself up to a happier condition? Who, bound by the marriage-bond, 
if she hear that there is no honour in chastity, might not be tempted by careless levity of body or mind? 
And for this reason the Church in the holy lessons, and in the addresses of her priests, proclaims the 
praise of chastity and the glory of virginity. 


11. In vain, then, does the Apostle say: “I wrote to you, in an Epistle, not to mingle with fornicators;” and 
lest perchance they should say, We are not speaking of all the fornicators of the world, but we say that he 
who has been baptized in Christ ought not now to be esteemed a fornicator, but his life, whatever it is, is 
accepted of God, the Apostle has added “Not at all [meaning] with the fornicators of this world,” and 
farther on, “If any that is named a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolator, or a reviler, or a 
drunkard, or an extortioner, with such an one not even to eat. For what have I to do with judging them 
that are without?” And to the Ephesians: “But fornication, and all uncleanness, and covetousness let it not 
even be named among you, as becometh saints.” And immediately he adds: “For this ye know, that no 
immodest person, nor unclean, nor covetous, which is an idolator, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of 
Christ and of God.” It is clear that this is said of the baptized, for they receive the inheritance, who are 


baptized into the death of Christ and are buried together with Him, that they may rise again with Him. 
Therefore they are heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ: heirs of God, because the grace of Christ is 
conveyed to them; joint-heirs with Christ, because they are renewed into His life; heirs also of Christ; 
because to them is given by His death as it were the inheritance of the testator. 


12. These then ought to take heed to themselves who have that which they may lose, rather than they who 
have it not. These ought to act with greater care, these ought to guard against the allurements of vice, or 
incentives to error, which arise chiefly from food and drink. For “the people sat down to eat and drink, and 
rose up to play.” 


13. Epicurus himself also, whom these persons think they should follow rather than the apostles, the 
advocate of pleasure, although he denies that pleasure brings in evil, does not deny that certain things 
result from it from which evils are generated; and asserts in fine that the life of the luxurious which is 
filled with pleasures does not seem to be reprehensible, unless it be disturbed by the fear either of pain or 
of death. But how far he is from the truth is perceived even from this, that he asserts that pleasure was 
originally created in man by God its author, as Philomarus his follower argues in his Epitomae, asserting 
that the Stoics are the authors of this opinion. 


14. But Holy Scripture refutes this, for it teaches us that pleasure was suggested to Adam and Eve by the 
craft and enticements of the serpent. Since, indeed, the serpent itself is pleasure, and therefore the 
passions of pleasure are various and slippery, and as it were infected with the poison of corruptions, it is 
certain then that Adam, being deceived by the desire of pleasure, fell away from the commandment of God 
and from the enjoyment of grace. How then can pleasure recall us to paradise, seeing that it alone 
deprived us of it? 


15. Wherefore also the Lord Jesus, wishing to make us more strong against the temptations of the devil, 
fasted when about to contend with him, that we might know that we can in no other way overcome the 
enticements of evil. Further, the devil himself hurled the first dart of his temptations from the quiver of 
pleasure, saying: “If Thou be the Son of God, command that these stones become bread.” After which the 
Lord said: “Man doth not live by bread alone, but by every word of God;” and would not do it, although He 
could, in order to teach us by a salutary precept to attend rather to the pursuit of reading than to 
pleasure. And since they say that we ought not to fast, let them prove for what cause Christ fasted, unless 
it were that His fast might be an example to us. Lastly, in His later words He taught us that evil cannot be 
easily overcome except by our fasting, saying: “This kind of devils is not cast out but by prayer and 
fasting.” 


16. And what is the intention of the Scripture which teaches us that Peter fasted, and that the revelation 
concerning the baptism of Gentiles was made to him when fasting and praying, except to show that the 
Saints themselves advance when they fast. Finally, Moses received the Law when he was fasting; and so 
Peter when fasting was taught the grace of the New Testament. Daniel too by virtue of his fast stopped 
the mouths of the lions and saw the events of future times. And what safety can there be for us unless we 
wash away our sins by fasting, since Scripture says that fasting and alms do away sin? 


17. Who then are these new teachers who reject the merit of fasting? Is it not the voice of heathen who 
say, “Let us eat and drink?” whom the Apostle well ridicules, when he says: “If after the manner of men I 
have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me if the dead rise not? Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.” That is to say, What profited me my contention even unto death, except that I might 
redeem my body? And it is redeemed in vain if there is no hope of the resurrection. And, consequently, if 
all hope of the resurrection is lost, let us eat and drink, let us not lose the enjoyment of things present, 
who have none of things to come. It is then for them to indulge in meats and drinks who hope for nothing 
after death. 


18. Rightly then does the Apostle, arguing against these men, warn us that we be not shaken by such 
opinions, saying: “Be not deceived, evil communications corrupt good manners. Be ye righteously sober 
and sin not, for some have no knowledge of God.” Sobriety, then, is good, for drunkenness is sin. 


19. But as to that Epicurus himself, the defender of pleasure, of whom, therefore, we have made frequent 
mention in order to prove that these men are either disciples of the heathen and followers of the 
Epicurean sect or himself, whom the very philosophers exclude from their company as the patron of 
luxury, what if we prove him to be more tolerable than these men? He declares, as Demarchus asserts, 
that neither drinking, nor banquets, nor offspring, nor embraces of women, nor abundance of fish, and 
other such like things which are prepared for the service of a sumptuous banquet, make life sweet, but 
sober discussion. Lastly, he added that those who do not use the banquets of society in excess, use them 
with moderation. He who willingly makes use of the juices of plants alone together with bread and water, 
despises feasts on delicacies, for many inconveniences arise from them. In another place they also say: It 
is not excessive banquets, nor drinking which give rise to the enjoyment of pleasure, but a life of 
temperance. 


20. Since, then, philosophy has disowned those men, is the Church not to exclude them? Seeing, too, that 
they, because they have a bad cause, frequently fall foul of themselves by their own assertions. For, 


although their chief opinion is that there is no enjoyment of pleasure except such as is derived from eating 
and drinking, yet understanding that they cannot, without the greatest shame, cling to so disgraceful a 
definition, and that they are forsaken by all, they have tried to colour it with a sort of stain of specious 
arguments; so that one of them has said: Whilst we are aiming at pleasure by means of banquets and 
songs, we have lost that which is infused into us by the reception of the Word, whereby alone we can be 
saved. 


21. Do not they by these various arguments show themselves to us as differing and disagreeing one with 
the other? And Scripture too condemns them, not passing over those whom the Apostle refuted, as Luke, 
who wrote the book as a history, tells us in the Acts of the Apostles, “And certain also of the Epicurean and 
Stoic philosophers disputed with him. And some said, What does this babbler mean? And others said, He 
seemeth to be a setter forth of new gods.” 


22. Yet from this hand too the Apostle did not go forth without success, since even Dionysius the 
Areopagite together with his wife Damaris and many others believed. And so that company of most 
learned and eloquent men showed themselves overcome in a simple discussion by the example of those 
who believed. What then do those men mean, who endeavour to prevent those whom the Apostle has 
gained, and whom Christ has redeemed with His own blood? asserting that the baptized ought not to give 
themselves to the discipline of the virtues, that revellings injure them not, nor abundance of pleasures; 
that they are foolish who go without them, that virgins ought to marry, bear children, and likewise widows 
to repeat that converse with man which they have once experienced with ill results; and that even if they 
can contain, they are in error who will not again enter the marriage bond. 


23. What then? Would you have us put off the man in order to put on the beast, and stripping ourselves of 
Christ, clothe ourselves or be superclothed with the garments of the devil? But since the very teachers of 
the heathen did not think that honour and pleasure could be joined together, because they would seem 
thus to class beasts with men, shall we as it were infuse the habits of beasts into the human breast, and 
inscribe on the reasonable mind the unreasoning ways of wild beasts? 


24. And yet there are many kinds of animals, which, when they have lost their fellow, will not mate again, 
and spend their time as it were in solitary life; many too live on simple herbs, and will not quench their 
thirst except at a pure stream; one can also often see dogs refrain from food forbidden them, so that they 
close their famishing mouths if restraint is bidden them. Must men then be warned against that wherein 
brutes have learned not to transgress? 


26. But what is more admirable than abstinence, which makes even the years of youth to ripen, so that 
there is an old age of character? For as by excess of food and by drunkenness even mature age is excited, 
so the wildness of youth is lessened by scanty feasts and by the running stream. An external fire is 
extinguished by pouring on water, it is then no wonder if the inward heat of the body is cooled by 
draughts from the stream, for the flame is fed or fails according to the fuel. As hay, straw, wood, oil, and 
such like things are the nourishment which feeds fire, if you take them away, or do not supply them, the 
fire is extinguished. In like manner then the heat of the body is supported or lessened by food, it is excited 
by food and lessened by food. Luxury then is the mother of lust. 


27. And is not temperance agreeable to nature, and to that divine law, which in the very beginning of all 
created things gave the springs for drink and the fruits of the trees for food? After the Flood the just man 
found wine a source of temptation to him. Let us then use the natural drink of temperance, and would that 
we all were able to do so. But because all are not strong the Apostle said: “Use a little wine because of thy 
frequent infirmities.” We must drink it then not for the sake of pleasure, but because of infirmity, and 
therefore sparingly as a remedy, not in excess as a gratification. 


28. Lastly, Elijah, whom the Lord was training to the perfection of virtue, found at his head a cake anda 
cruse of water; and then fasted in the strength of that food forty days and forty nights. Our fathers, when 
they passed across the sea on foot, drank water not wine. Daniel and the Hebrew children, fed with their 
peculiar food, and with water to drink, overcame, the former the fury of the lions; the latter saw the 
burning fire play around their limbs with harmless touch. 


29. And why should I speak of men? Judith, in no way moved by the luxurious banquet of Holophernes, 
carried off the triumph of which men’s arms despaired, solely in right of her temperance; delivered her 
country from occupation and slew the leader of the expedition with her own hands. A clear proof both that 
his luxury had enervated that warrior, terrible to the nations, and that temperance made this woman 
stronger than men. In this case it was not in her sex that nature was surpassed, but she overcame by her 
diet. Esther by her fasts moved a proud king. Anna, who for eighty-four years in her widowhood had 
served God with fasts and prayers day and night in the temple, recognized Christ, Whom John, the master 
of abstinence, and as it were a new angel on earth, announced. 


30. O foolish Elisha, for feeding the prophets with wild and bitter gourds! O Ezra forgetful of Scripture, 
though he did restore the Scriptures from memory! foolish Paul, who glories in fastings, if fastings profit 
nothing. 


31. But how should that not be profitable by which our sins are purged? And if you offer this with humility 
and with mercy, your bones, as Isaiah said, shall be fat, and you shall be like a well-watered garden. So, 
then, your soul shall grow fat and its virtues also by the spiritual richness of fasting, and your fruits shall 
be multiplied by the fertility of your mind, so that there may be in you the inebriation of soberness, like 
that cup of which the Prophet says: “Thy cup which inebriates, how excellent it is!” 


32. But not only is that temperance worthy of praise which moderates food, but also that which moderates 
lust. Since it is written: “Go not after thy lusts, and deny thy appetite. If thou givest her desires to thy 
soul, thou wilt be a joy to thine enemies;” and farther on; “Wine and women make even wise men to fall 
away.” So that Paul teaches temperance even in marriage itself; for he who is incontinent in marriage is a 
kind of adulterer, and violates the law of the Apostle. 


33. And why should I tell how great is the grace of virginity, which was found worthy to be chosen by 
Christ, that it might be even the bodily temple of God, in which as we read the fulness of the Godhead 
dwelt bodily. A Virgin conceived the Salvation of the world, a Virgin brought forth the life of all. Virginity 
then ought not to be left to itself, seeing that it benefited all in Christ. A Virgin bore Him Whom this world 
cannot contain or support. And when He was born from His mother’s womb, He yet preserved the fence of 
her chastity and the inviolate seal of her virginity. And so Christ found in the Virgin that which He willed 
to make His own, that which the Lord of all might take to Himself. Further, our flesh was cast out of 
Paradise by a man and woman and was joined to God through a Virgin. 


34. What shall I say concerning the other Mary, the sister of Moses, who as leader of the women passed 
on foot the straits of the sea? By the same gift Thecla also was reverenced by the lions, so that the unfed 
beasts stretched at the feet of their prey prolonged a holy fast, and harmed the virgin neither with wanton 
look nor claw, since virginity is injured even by a look. 


35. Again, with what reverence for virginity has the holy Apostle spoken: “Concerning virgins I have no 
commandment of the Lord, but I give my counsel, as having obtained mercy of the Lord.” He has received 
no commandment, but a counsel, for that which beyond the law is not commanded, but is rather advised 
by way of counsel. Authority is not assumed but grace is shown, and this is not shown by anyone, but by 
him who obtained mercy from the Lord. Are then the counsels of these men better than those of the 
apostles? The Apostle says, “I give my counsel,” but they think it right to dissuade any from cultivating 
virginity. 


36. And we ought to recognize what commendation of it the prophet, or rather Christ in the prophet, has 
uttered in a short verse; “A garden enclosed,” says He, “is My sister, My spouse, a garden enclosed, a 
sealed fountain.” Christ says this to the Church, which he desires to be a virgin, without spot, without a 
wrinkle. A fertile garden is virginity, which can bear many fruits of good odour. A garden enclosed, 
because it is everywhere shut in by the wall of chastity. A sealed fountain, because virginity is the source 
and origin of modesty, having to keep inviolate the seal of purity, in which source the image of God is 
reflected, since the purity of simplicity agrees also with chastity of the body. 


37. And no one can doubt that the Church is a virgin, who also in the Epistle to the Corinthians is 
espoused and presented as a chaste virgin to Christ. So in the first Epistle he gives his counsel, and 
esteems the gift of virginity as good, since it is not disturbed by any troubles of the present time, nor 
polluted by any of its defilements, nor shaken by any storms; in the later Epistle he brings a spouse to 
Christ, because he is able to certify the virginity of the Church in the purity of that people. 


38. Answer me now, O Paul, in what way thou givest counsel for the present distress. “Because he that is 
without a wife is careful,” he says, “for the things of the Lord, how he may please God.” And he adds, “The 
unmarried woman and the virgin think of the things of the Lord, that they may be holy in body and spirit.” 
She has then her wall against the tempests of this world, and so fortified by the defence of divine 
protection she is disturbed by none of the blasts of this world. Good then is counsel, because there is 
advantage in counsel, but there is a bond in a commandment. Counsel attracts the willing, commandment 
binds the unwilling. If then anyone has followed counsel, and not repented, she has gained an advantage; 
but if she has repented, she has no ground for blaming the Apostle, for she ought herself to have judged of 
her own weakness; and so she is responsible for her own will, inasmuch as she bound herself by a bond 
and knot beyond her power to bear. 


39. And so like a good physician, desiring to preserve the stability of virtue in the strong, and to give 
health to the weak, he gives counsel to the one, and points out the remedy to the others: “He that is weak 
eateth herbs,” let him take a wife; he that has more power let him seek the stronger meat of virtue. And 
rightly he added: “For he who being steadfast hath settled in his own heart, having no necessity, but hath 
power over his own will, and hath determined this in his own heart, to keep his own virgin, doeth well. So 
then both he who giveth his own virgin in marriage, doeth well; and he that giveth her not in marriage, 
doeth better. A woman is bound by the law, for so long a time as her husband liveth. But if her husband 
have fallen asleep, she is freed, let her marry whom she will, only in the Lord. But she will be more happy 
if she abide as she is, after my counsel, for I think that I also have the Spirit of the Lord.” This is to have 
the counsel of God, to search diligently into all things, and to advise things that are best, and to point out 
those that are safest. 


40. A careful guide points out many paths, that each may walk along the one which he prefers and 
considers suitable to himself, so long as he comes upon one by which he can reach the camp. The path of 
virginity is good, but being high and steep requires the stronger wayfarers. Good also is that of 
widowhood, not so difficult as the former, but being rocky and rough, it requires more cautious travellers. 
Good too is that of marriage; being smooth and even it reaches the camp of the saints by a longer circuit. 
This way is taken by most. There are then the rewards of virginity, there are the merits of widowhood, 
there is also a place for conjugal modesty. There are steps and advances in each and every virtue. 


41. Stand therefore firm in your hearts, that no one overthrow you, that no one be able to make you fall. 
The Apostle has taught us what it is “to stand,” that is what was said to Moses: “The place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground;” for no one stands unless he stand by faith, unless he stands fixed in the 
determination of his own heart. In another place also we read: “But do thou stand here with Me.” Each 
sentence was spoken by the Lord to Moses, both “Where thou standest is holy ground,” and “Stand here 
with Me,” that is, thou standest with Me, if thou stand firm in the Church. For the very place is holy, the 
very ground is fruitful with sanctity and fertile with harvests of virtues. 


42. Stand then in the Church, stand where I appeared to thee, where I am with thee. Where the Church is, 
there is the most solid resting place for thy mind, there the support of thy soul, where I appeared to thee 
in the bush. Thou art the bush, I am the fire; the fire in the bush, I in the flesh. Therefore am I the fire, 
that I may give light to thee, that I may consume thy thorns, that is, thy sins, and show thee My grace. 


43. Standing firm then in your hearts, drive away from the Church the wolves which seek to carry off prey. 
Let there be no sloth in you, let not your mouth be evil nor your tongue bitter. Do not sit in the council of 
vanity; for it is written, “I have not sat in the council of vanity.” Do not listen to those who speak against 
their neighbours, lest whilst you listen to others, you be stirred up yourselves to speak against your 
neighbours, and it be said to each of you: “Thou satest and spakest against thy brother.” 


44. Men sit when speaking against others, they stand when they praise the Lord, to whom it is said: 
“Behold now, praise the Lord, all ye servants of the Lord, ye that stand in the house of the Lord.” He who 
sits, to speak of the bodily habit, is as it were loosened by ease, and relaxes the energy of his mind. But 
the careful watchman, the active searcher, the watchful guardian, who keeps the outposts of the camp, 
stands. The zealous warrior, too, who desires to anticipate the designs of the enemy, stands in array 
before he is expected. 


45. “Let him that standeth take heed lest he fall.” He who stands does not give way to detraction, for it is 
the tales of those at ease in which detraction is spread abroad, and malignity betrayed. So that the 
prophet says: “I have hated the congregation of the malignant, and will not sit with the ungodly.” And in 
the thirty-sixth Psalm, which he has filled with moral precepts, he has put at the very beginning: “Be not 
malignant amongst the malignant, neither be envious of those who do iniquity.” Malignancy is more 
harmful than malice, because malignancy has neither pure simplicity nor open malice, but a hidden ill- 
will. And it is more difficult to guard against what is hidden than against what is known. For which reason 
too our Saviour warns us to beware of malignant spirits, because they would catch us by the appearance 
of sweet pleasures and a show of other things, when they hold forth honour to entice us to ambition, 
riches to avarice, power to pride. 


46. And so both in every action, and especially in the demand for a bishop, by whom [as a pattern] the life 
of all is formed; malignity ought to be absent; so that the man who is to be elected out of all, and to heal 
all, may be preferred to all by a calm and peaceful decision. For “the meek man is the physician of the 
heart.” And the Lord in the Gospel called Himself this, when He said: “They that be whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick.” 


47. He is the good Physician, Who has taken upon Him our infirmities, has healed our sicknesses, and yet 
He, as it is written, honoured not Himself to be made a High Priest, but He Who spake to Him. The Father 
said: “Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee.” As He said in another place: “Thou art a Priest for 
ever after the order of Melchisedech.” Who, since He was the type of all future priests, took our flesh 
upon Him, that “in the days of His flesh He might offer prayers and supplications with a loud voice and 
tears; and by those things which He suffered, though He was the Son of God, might seem to learn 
obedience, which He taught us, that He might be made to us the Author of Salvation.” And at last when 
His sufferings were completed, as though completed and made perfect Himself, He gave health to all, He 
bore the sin of all. 


48. And so He Himself also chose Aaron as priest, that not the will of man but the grace of God should 
have the chief part in the election of the priest; not the voluntary offering of himself, nor the taking it 
upon himself, but the vocation from heaven, that he should offer gifts for sins who could be touched for 
those who sinned, for He Himself, it is said, bears our weakness. No one ought to take this honour upon 
himself but they are called of God, as was Aaron, and so Christ did not demand but received the 
priesthood. 


49. Lastly, when the succession derived through family descent from Aaron, contained rather heirs of the 
family than sharers in his righteousness, there came, after the likeness of that Melchisedech, of whom we 


read in the Old Testament, the true Melchisedech, the true King of peace, the true King of righteousness, 
for this is the interpretation of the Name, “without father, without mother, without genealogy, having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life,” which also refers to the Son of God, Who in His Divine 
Generation had no mother, was in His Birth of the Virgin Mary without a father; begotten before the ages 
of the Father alone, born in this age of the Virgin alone, and certainly could have no beginning of days 
seeing He “was in the beginning.” And how could He have any end of life, Who is the Author of life to all? 
He is “the Beginning and the Ending.” But this also is referred to Him as an example, that a priest ought 
to be without father and without mother, since in him it is not nobility of family, but holiness of character 
and pre-eminence in virtue which is elected. 


50. Let there be in him faith and ripeness of character, not one without the other, but let both meet 
together in one with good works and deeds. For which reason the Apostle Paul wishes that we should be 
imitators of them, who, as he says, “by faith and patience” possess the promises made to Abraham, who 
by patience was found worthy to receive and to possess the grace of the blessing promised to him. David 
the prophet warns us that we should be imitators of holy Aaron, and has set him amongst the Saints of 
God to be imitated by us, saying: “Moses and Aaron among his priests, and Samuel among those that call 
upon His Name.” 


51. A man clearly worthy to be proposed that all should follow him was he, for when a terrible death on 
account of the rebels was spreading over the people, he offered himself between the dead and the living, 
that he might arrest death, and that no more should perish. A man truly of priestly mind and soul, who as 
a good shepherd with pious affection offered himself for the Lord’s flock. And so he broke the sting of 
death, restrained its violence, refused it further course. Affection aided his deserts, for he offered himself 
for those who were resisting him. 


52. Let those then who dissent learn to fear to rouse up the Lord, and to appease His priests. What! did 
not the earthquake swallow up Dathan, Abiron, and Korah because of their dissension? For when Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiron had stirred up two hundred and fifty men against Moses and Aaron to separate 
themselves from them, they rose up against them and said: “Let it suffice you that all the congregation are 
holy, every one, and the Lord is amongst them.” 


53. Whereupon the Lord was angry and spoke to the whole congregation. The Lord considered and knew 
those that were His, and drew His saints to Himself; and those whom He chose not, He did not draw to 
Himself. And the Lord commanded that Korah and all those who had risen up with him against Moses and 
Aaron the priests of the Lord should take to themselves censers, and put on incense, that he who was 
chosen of the Lord might be established as holy among the Levites of the Lord. 


54. And Moses said to Korah: “Hear me, ye sons of Levi: Is this a small thing unto you, that God hath 
separated you from the congregation of Israel, and brought you near to Himself, to minister the service of 
the Tabernacle of the Lord.” And farther on, “Seek ye the priesthood also, so that thou and all thy 
congregation are gathered against the Lord. And what is Aaron that ye murmur about him?” 


55. Considering, then, what causes of offence existed, that unworthy persons desired to discharge the 
offices of the priesthood, and therefore were causing dissensions; and were murmuring in censure of the 
judgment of God in the choice of His priest, the whole people were seized with a great fear, and dread of 
punishment came upon them all. But when all implore that all perish not for the insolence of few, those 
guilty of the wickedness are marked out; and two hundred and fifty men with their leaders are separated 
from the whole body of the people; and then the earth with a groan cleaves asunder in the midst of the 
people, a deep gulf opens, the offenders are swallowed up, and are so removed from all the elements of 
this world, as neither to pollute the air by breathing it, nor the heavens by beholding them, nor the sea by 
their touch, nor the earth by their sepulchres. 


56. The punishment ceased, but the wickedness ceased not; for from this very thing a murmuring rose 
among them that the people had perished through the priests. In His wrath at this, the Lord would have 
destroyed them all, had He not been moved first by the prayers of Moses and Aaron, and afterwards also 
at the intervention of His priest Aaron (the humiliation of their forgiveness being thereby greater), He 
willed to give their lives to those whose privilege they had repudiated. 


57. Miriam the prophetess herself, who with her brothers had crossed the straits of the sea on foot, 
because, being still ignorant of the mystery of the Ethiopian woman, she had murmured against her 
brother Moses, broke out with leprous spots, so that she would scarcely have been freed from so great a 
plague, unless Moses had prayed for her. Although this murmuring refers to the type of the Synagogue, 
which is ignorant of the mystery of that Ethiopian woman, that is the Church gathered out of the nations, 
and murmurs with daily reproaches, and envies that people through whose faith itself also shall be 
delivered from the leprosy of its unbelief, according to what we read that: “blindness in part has happened 
unto Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in, and so all Israel shall be saved.” 


58. And that we may observe that divine grace rather than human works in priests, of the many rods 
which Moses had received according to the Tribes, and had laid up, that of Aaron alone blossomed. And so 
the people saw that the gift of the Divine vocation is to be looked for in a priest, and ceased from claiming 


equal grace for a human choice though they had before thought that a similar prerogative belonged to 
themselves. But what else does that rod show, but that priestly grace never decays, and in the deepest 
lowliness has in its office the flower of the power committed to it, or that this also is refered to in 
mystery? Nor do we think that it was without a purpose that this took place near the end of the life of 
Aaron the priest. It seems to be shown that the ancient people, full of decay through the oldness of the 
long-continued unfaithfulness of the priests, being fashioned again in the last times to zeal in faith and 
devotion by the example of the Church, will again send forth with revived grace its flowers dead through 
so Many ages. 


59. But what does this signify, that after Aaron was dead, the Lord commanded, not the whole people, but 
Moses alone, who is amongst the priests, to clothe Aaron’s son Eleazar with the priest’s garments, except 
that we should understand that priest must consecrate priest, and himself clothe him with the vestments, 
that is, with priestly virtues; and then, if he has seen that nothing is wanting to him of the priestly 
garments, and that all things are perfect, should admit him to the sacred altars. For he who is to 
supplicate for the people ought to be chosen of God and approved by the priests, lest there be anything 
which might give serious offence in him whose office it is to intercede for the offences of others. For the 
virtue of a priest must be of no ordinary kind, since he has to guard not only from nearness to greater 
faults, but even the very least. He must also be prompt to have pity, not recall a promise, restore the 
fallen, have sympathy with pain, preserve meekness, love piety, repel or keep down anger, must be as it 
were a trumpet to excite the people to devotion, or to soothe them to tranquillity. 


60. It is an old saying: Accustom yourself to be consistent, that your life may set forth as it were a picture, 
always preserving the same representation which it has received. How can he be consistent who at one 
time is inflamed by anger, at another blazes up with fierce indignation, whose face now burns, and now 
again is changed to paleness, varying and changing colour every moment? But let it be so, let it be natural 
for one to be angry, or that there is generally a cause, it is a man’s duty to restrain anger, and not to be 
carried away like a lion by fury, so as not to know to be quieted, not to spread tales, nor to embitter family 
quarrels; for it is written: “A wrathful man diggeth up sin.” He will not be consistent who is double- 
minded; he cannot be consistent who cannot restrain himself when angry, as to which David well says: “Be 
ye angry and sin not.” He does not govern his anger, but indulges his natural disposition, which a man 
cannot indeed prevent but may moderate. Therefore even though we are angry, let our passion admit only 
such emotion as is according to nature, not sin contrary to nature. For who would endure that he should 
not be able to govern himself, who has undertaken to govern others? 


61. And so the Apostle has given a pattern, saying that a bishop must be blameless, and in another place: 
“A bishop must be without offence, as a steward of God, not proud, not soon angry, not given to wine, not 
a striker, not greedy of filthy lucre.” For how can the compassion of a dispenser of alms and the avarice of 
a covetous man agree together? 


62. I have set down these things which I have been told are to be avoided, but the Apostle is the Master of 
virtues, and he teaches that gainsayers are to be convicted with patience, who lays down that one should 
be the husband of a single wife, not in order to exclude him from the right of marriage (for this is beyond 
the force of the precept), but that by conjugal chastity he may preserve the grace of his baptismal 
washing; nor again that he may be induced by the Apostle’s authority to beget children in the priesthood; 
for he speaks of having children, not of begetting them, or marrying again. 


63. And I have thought it well not to pass by this point, because many contend that having one wife is said 
of the time after Baptism; so that the fault whereby any obstacle would ensue would be washed away in 
baptism. And indeed all faults and sins are washed away; so that if anyone have polluted his body with 
very many whom he has bound to himself by no law of marriage, all the sins are forgiven him, but if any 
one have contracted a second marriage it is not done away; for sin not law is loosed by the laver, and as to 
baptism there is no sin but law. That then which has to do with law is not remitted as though it were sin, 
but is retained. And the Apostle has established a law, saying: “If any man be without reproach the 
husband of one wife.” So then he who is without blame the husband of one wife comes within the rule for 
undertaking the priestly office; he, however, who has married again has no guilt of pollution, but is 
disqualified for the priestly prerogative. 


64. We have stated what is according to the law, let us state in addition what is according to reason. But 
first we must notice that not only has the Apostle laid down this rule concerning a bishop or priest, but 
that the Fathers in the Nicene Council added that no one who has contracted a second marriage ought to 
be admitted amongst the clergy at all. For how can he comfort or honour a widow, or exhort her to 
preserve her widowhood, and the faith pledged to her husband, which he himself has not kept in regard to 
his former marriage? Or what difference would there be between people and priest, if they were bound by 
the same laws? The life of a priest ought to excel that of others as does his grace, for he who binds others 
by his precepts ought himself to keep the precepts of the law. 


65. How I resisted my ordination, and lastly, when I was compelled, endeavoured that it might at least be 
deferred, but the prescribed rule did not prevail against the popular eagerness. Yet the Western Bishops 
approved of my ordination by their decision, the Eastern by an example of the same kind. And yet the 
ordination of a neophyte is forbidden, lest he should be lifted up by pride. If the ordination was not 


postponed it was because of constraint, and if humility suitable to the priestly office be not wanting, 
where there is no reason blame will not be imputed to him. 


66. But if so much consideration is needed in other churches for the ordination of a bishop, how much 
care is required in the Church of Vercellae, where two things seem to be equally required of the bishop, 
monastic rule and church discipline? For Eusebius of holy memory was the first in Western lands to bring 
together these differing matters, both while living in the city observing the rules of the monks, and ruling 
the Church with fasting and temperance. For the grace of the priesthood is much increased if the bishop 
constrain young men to the practice of abstinence, and to the rule of purity; and forbid them though living 
in the city, the manners and mode of life of the city. 


67. From such a rule sprang those great men, Elijah, Elisha, John the son of Elizabeth, who clothed in 
sheepskins, poor and needy, and afflicted with pain, wandered in deserts, in hollows and thickets of 
mountains, amongst pathless rocks, rough caves, pitfalls and marshes, of whom the world was not worthy. 
From the same, Daniel, Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, who were brought up in the royal palace, were fed 
meagrely as though in the desert, with coarse food, and ordinary drink. Rightly did those royal slaves 
prevail over kingdoms, despise captivity, shaking off its yoke, subdue powers, conquer the elements, 
quench the nature of fire, dull the flames, blunt the edge of the sword, stop the mouths of lions; they were 
found most strong when esteemed to be most weak, and did not shrink from the mockings of men, 
because they looked for heavenly rewards; they did not dread the darkness of the prison, on whom was 
shining the beauty of eternal light. 


68. Following these, holy Eusebius went forth out of his country, and from his own relatives, and preferred 
a foreign wandering to ease at home. For the faith also he preferred and chose the hardships of exile, in 
conjunction with Dionysius of holy memory, who esteemed a voluntary exile above an Emperor’s 
friendship. And so these illustrious men, surrounded with arms, closed in by soldiers, when torn away 
from the larger Church, triumphed over the imperial power, because by earthly shame they purchased 
fortitude of soul, and kingly power; they from whom the band of soldiers and the din of arms could not 
tear away the faith subdued the raging of the brutal mind, which was unable to hurt the saints. For, as you 
read in Proverbs, “the king’s wrath is as the wrath of a lion.” 


69. He confessed that he was overcome when he asked them to change their determination, but they 
thought their pen stronger than swords of iron. Then it was unbelief which was wounded so that it fell, not 
the faith of the saints; they did not desire a tomb in their own country, for whom was reserved a home in 
the heavens. They wandered over the whole earth, “having nothing and yet possessing all things.” 
Wherever they were sent, they esteemed it a place full of delights, for nothing was wanting to them in 
whom the riches of faith abounded. Lastly, they enriched others, being themselves poor as to earthly 
means, rich in grace. They were tried but not killed, in fasting, in labours, in watchings, in vigils. Out of 
weakness they came forth strong. They did not wait for the enticements of pleasure who were satiated by 
fasting; the burning summer did not parch those whom the hope of eternal grace refreshed, nor did the 
cold of icy regions break them down, whose devotion was ever budding afresh with glowing devotion; they 
feared not the chains of men whom Jesus had set free; they desired not to be rescued from death, who 
expected to be raised again by Christ. 


70. And at last holy Dionysius requested in his prayers, that he might end his life in exile, for fear that he 
might, if he returned home, find the minds of the people or the clergy disturbed through the teaching or 
practice of the unbelievers, and he obtained this favour, so that he bore with him the peace of the Lord 
with a quiet mind. Thus as holy Eusebius first raised the standard of confessorship, so blessed Dionysius 
in his exile gave up his life with honour higher even than martyrs. 


71. Now this patience in holy Eusebius grew strong by the discipline of the monastery, and from the 
custom of hard endurance he derived the power of enduring hardships. For who doubts that in stricter 
Christian devotion these two things are the most excellent, the offices of the clergy and the rule of the 
monks? The former is a discipline which accustoms to courteousness and good morals, the latter to 
abstinence and patience; the former as it were on an open stage, the latter in secret; the one is visible, the 
other hidden. And so he who was a good athlete said: “We are made a spectacle to this world and to 
Angels.” Worthy indeed was he to be gazed upon by Angels, when he was striving to attain the prize of 
Christ, when he was striving to lead on earth the life of Angels, and overcome the wickedness of spirits in 
heaven, for he wrestled with spiritual wickedness. Rightly did the world gaze upon him, that it might 
imitate him. 


72. The one life, then, is on the open arena, the other hidden as in a cave; the one is opposed to the 
confusion of the world, the other to the desires of the flesh; the one subdues, the other shuns the 
pleasures of the body; the one was more agreeable, the other more safe; the one ruling, the other 
restraining itself, in order to be wholly Christ’s, for to the perfect it is said: “He who will come after Me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow Me.” Now he follows Christ who is able to say: “It is 
no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me.” 


73. Paul denied himself, when, knowing that chains and tribulations awaited him in Jerusalem, he willingly 
offered himself to danger, saying: “Nor do I count my life dear to myself, if only I can accomplish my 


murder truth: Was not God really crucified? And, having been really crucified, did He not really die? And, 
having indeed really died, did He not really rise again? Falsely did Paul “determine to know nothing 
amongst us but Jesus and Him crucified;” falsely has he impressed upon us that He was buried; falsely 
inculcated that He rose again. False, therefore, is our faith also. And all that we hope for from Christ will 
be a phantom. O thou most infamous of men, who acquittest of all guilt the murderers of God! For nothing 
did Christ suffer from them, if He really suffered nothing at all. Spare the whole world’s one only hope, 
thou who art destroying the indispensable dishonour of our faith. Whatsoever is unworthy of God, is of 
gain to me. I am safe, if 1am not ashamed of my Lord. “Whosoever,” says He, “shall be ashamed of me, of 
him will I also be ashamed.” Other matters for shame find I none which can prove me to be shameless in a 
good sense, and foolish in a happy one, by my own contempt of shame. The Son of God was crucified; I am 
not ashamed because men must needs be ashamed of it. And the Son of God died; it is by all means to be 
believed, because it is absurd. And He was buried, and rose again; the fact is certain, because it is 
impossible. But how will all this be true in Him, if He was not Himself true—if He really had not in Himself 
that which might be crucified, might die, might be buried, and might rise again? I mean this flesh suffused 
with blood, built up with bones, interwoven with nerves, entwined with veins, a flesh which knew how to 
be born, and how to die, human without doubt, as born of a human being. It will therefore be mortal in 
Christ, because Christ is man and the Son of man. Else why is Christ man and the Son of man, if he has 
nothing of man, and nothing from man? Unless it be either that man is anything else than flesh, or man’s 
flesh comes from any other source than man, or Mary is anything else than a human being, or Marcion’s 
man is as Marcion’s god. Otherwise Christ could not be described as being man without flesh, nor the Son 
of man without any human parent; just as He is not God without the Spirit of God, nor the Son of God 
without having God for His father. Thus the nature of the two substances displayed Him as man and God, 
—in one respect born, in the other unborn; in one respect fleshly, in the other spiritual; in one sense weak, 
in the other exceeding strong; in one sense dying, in the other living. This property of the two states—the 
divine and the human—is distinctly asserted with equal truth of both natures alike, with the same belief 
both in respect of the Spirit and of the flesh. The powers of the Spirit, proved Him to be God, His 
sufferings attested the flesh of man. If His powers were not without the Spirit in like manner, were not His 
sufferings without the flesh. If His flesh with its sufferings was fictitious, for the same reason was the 
Spirit false with all its powers. Wherefore halve Christ with a lie? He was wholly the truth. Believe me, He 
chose rather to be born, than in any part to pretend—and that indeed to His own detriment—that He was 
bearing about a flesh hardened without bones, solid without muscles, bloody without blood, clothed 
without the tunic of skin, hungry without appetite, eating without teeth, speaking without a tongue, so 
that His word was a phantom to the ears through an imaginary voice. A phantom, too, it was of course 
after the resurrection, when, showing His hands and His feet for the disciples to examine, He said, 
“Behold and see that it is I myself, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have;” without 
doubt, hands, and feet, and bones are not what a spirit possesses, but only the flesh. How do you interpret 
this statement, Marcion, you who tell us that Jesus comes only from the most excellent God, who is both 
simple and good? See how He rather cheats, and deceives, and juggles the eyes of all, and the senses of 
all, as well as their access to and contact with Him! You ought rather to have brought Christ down, not 
from heaven, but from some troop of mountebanks, not as God besides man, but simply as a man, a 
magician; not as the High Priest of our salvation, but as the conjurer in a show; not as the raiser of the 
dead, but as the misleader of the living,—except that, if He were a magician, He must have had a nativity! 


CHAPTER VI 


THE DOCTRINE OF APELLES REFUTED, THAT CHRIST’S BODY WAS OF SIDEREAL SUBSTANCE, NOT BORN. 
NATIVITY AND MORTALITY ARE CORRELATIVE CIRCUMSTANCES, AND IN CHRIST’S CASE HIS DEATH PROVES HIS 
BIRTH 


But certain disciples of the heretic of Pontus, compelled to be wiser than their teacher, concede to Christ 
real flesh, without effect, however, on their denial of His nativity. He might have had, they say, a flesh 
which was not at all born. So we have found our way “out of a frying-pan,” as the proverb runs, “into the 
fire,",—from Marcion to Apelles. This man having first fallen from the principles of Marcion into 
(intercourse with) a woman, in the flesh, and afterwards shipwrecked himself, in the spirit, on the virgin 
Philumene, proceeded from that time to preach that the body of Christ was of solid flesh, but without 
having been born. To this angel, indeed, of Philumene, the apostle will reply in tones like those in which 
he even then predicted him, saying, “Although an angel from heaven preach any other gospel unto you 
than that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” To the arguments, however, which have 
been indicated just above, we have now to show our resistance. They allow that Christ really had a body. 
Whence was the material of it, if not from the same sort of thing as that in which He appeared? Whence 
came His body, if His body were not flesh? Whence came His flesh, if it were not born? Inasmuch as that 
which is born must undergo this nativity in order to become flesh. He borrowed, they say, His flesh from 
the stars, and from the substances of the higher world. And they assert it for a certain principle, that a 
body without nativity is nothing to be astonished at, because it has been submitted to angels to appear 
even amongst ourselves in the flesh without the intervention of the womb. We admit, of course, that such 
facts have been related. But then, how comes it to pass that a faith which holds to a different rule borrows 
materials for its own arguments from the faith which it impugns? What has it to do with Moses, who has 
rejected the God of Moses? Since the God is a different one, everything belonging to him must be 
different also. But let the heretics always use the Scriptures of that God whose world they also enjoy. The 


course, and the ministry of the Word, which I have received of the Lord Jesus.” And at last, though many 
were standing round, weeping and beseeching him, he did not change his mind, so stern a censor of itself 
is ready faith. 


74. The one then contends, the other retires; the one overcomes incitements, the other flees from them; 
by the one the world is triumphed over, the other rejoices over it; to the one the world is crucified, or itself 
is crucified to the world, to the other it is unknown; the one endures more frequent temptations, and so 
has the greater victory, the other falls less often, and keeps guard more easily. 


75. Elijah himself too, that the word spoken by his mouth might be confirmed, was sent by the Lord to 
hide himself by the brook Cherith. Ahab threatened, Jezebel threatened, Elijah was afraid and rose up, 
and then “went in the strength of that spiritual meat forty days and forty nights unto Horeb the mount of 
God;” and entered into a cave and rested there; and afterwards was sent to anoint kings. He was then 
inured to patience by dwelling in solitude, and, as though fed to the fatness of virtue by the homely food, 
went on more strong. 


76. John, too, grew up in the desert, and baptized the Lord, and there first practised constancy, that 
afterwards he might rebuke kings. 


77. And since in speaking of holy Elijah’s dwelling in the desert, we have passed by without notice the 
names of places which were not given without a purpose, it seems well to go back to what they signify. 
Elijah was sent to the brook Cherith, and there the ravens nourished him, bringing him bread in the 
morning, for it “strengthens man’s heart.” For how should the prophet be nourished except by mystical 
food? At evening flesh was supplied. Understand what you read, for Cherith means “understanding,” 
Horeb signifies “heart” or “as a heart,” Beersheba also is interpreted “the well of the seventh,” or “of the 
oath.” 


78. Elijah went first to Beersheba, to the mysteries and sacraments of the divine and holy Law, next he is 
sent to the brook, to the stream of the river which makes glad the City of God. You perceive the two 
Testaments of the One Author; the old Scripture as a well deep and obscure, whence you can only draw 
with labour; it is not full, for He Who was to fill it was not yet come, Who afterwards said: “I am come not 
to destroy but to fulfil the Law.” And so the Saint is bidden of the Lord to pass over to the stream, for he 
who has drunk of the New Testament, not only is a river, but also “from his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water,” rivers of understanding, rivers of meditation, spiritual rivers, which, however, dried up in the 
times of unbelief, lest the sacrilegious and unbelieving should drink. 


79. At that place the ravens recognized the Prophet of the Lord, whom the Jews did not recognize. The 
ravens fed him, whom that royal and noble race were persecuting. What is Jezebel, who persecuted him 
but the Synagogue, vainly fluent, vainly abounding in the Scriptures, which it neither keeps nor 
understands? What ravens fed him but those whose young call upon Him, to whose cattle He gives food as 
we read; “to the young ravens that call upon Him.” Those ravens knew whom they were feeding, who 
were close upon understanding, and brought food to that stream of sacred knowledge. 


80. He feeds the prophet, who understands and keeps the things that are written. Our faith gives him 
sustenance, our progress gives him nourishment; he feeds upon our minds and senses, his discourse is 
nourished by our understanding. In the morning we give him bread, who, being placed in the light of the 
Gospel, bestow on him the settled strength of our hearts. By these things he is nourished, by these he is 
strong, with these he fills the mouths of those who fast, to whom the unbelief of the Jews supplied no food 
of faith. To them every prophetic utterance is but fasting diet, the interior richness of which they do not 
see; empty and thin, such as cannot fatten their jaws. 


81. Perhaps they brought him flesh in the evening, as it were stronger food, such as the Corinthians, 
whose minds were weak, could not take, and were therefore fed by the Apostle with milk. So, stronger 
meat was brought in the evening of the world, in the morning bread. And so, because the Lord 
commanded this food to be supplied, that word of prophecy may be suitably addressed to Him in this 
place: “Thou wilt give joy in the outgoings of morning and evening;” and, farther on: “Thou hast prepared 
their food, for so is its preparation.” 


82. But I think that enough has been said of the Master, let us now go on to the lives of the disciples, who 
have given themselves to His praise and celebrate it with hymns day and night. For this is the service of 
the Angels, to be always occupied in the praises of God, to propitiate and entreat the Lord with frequent 
prayers. They attend to reading, or occupy their minds with continual labours, and separated from the 
companionship of women, afford safe protection to each other. What a life is this, in which is nothing to 
fear, much to imitate! The pain of fasting is compensated by tranquillity of mind, is lightened by practice, 
aided by leisure, or beguiled by occupation; is not burdened with worldly cares, nor occupied with 
uncongenial troubles, nor weighed down with the distractions of the city. 


83. You perceive what kind of teacher must be found for the preservation or teaching of this gift, and we 
can find him, if you assist by unanimity, if you forgive one another should any one think himself injured by 
another. For it is not the only kind of justice, not to injure him who has not injured us, but also to forgive 


him who has most injured us. We are often injured by the fraud of another, by the guile of a neighbour; do 
we consider it a mark of virtue, to avenge guile by guile, or to repay fraud by fraud? For if justice is a 
virtue it should be free from offence, and should not repel wickedness by wickedness. For what virtue is it 
that the same thing should be done by you which you yourself punish in another? That is the spreading of 
wickedness not its punishment, for it makes no difference whom one injures, whether a just man or an 
unjust, seeing one ought not to injure anyone. Nor does it make any difference in what way one bears ill 
will, whether from a desire of revenging oneself, or from a wish to injure, since in neither case is ill will 
free from blame. For to bear ill will is the same thing as to be unjust, and so it is said to thee: “Bear not ill 
will amongst those that bear ill will, and emulate not those that do unrighteousness;” and above; “I have 
hated the congregation of them that bear ill will.” He clearly comprehends all and makes no exception, he 
lays hold of ill will and asks not the cause. 


84. But what better pattern can there be than that of Divine justice? For the Son of God says: “Love your 
enemies;” and again: “Pray for those that persecute you and speak against you.” So far does He remove 
the desire of vengeance from the perfect that He commands charity towards those who injure them. And 
since He had said in the Old Testament: “Vengeance is Mine, I will repay.” He says in the Gospel, that we 
are to pray for those who have injured us, that He Who has said that He will avenge, may not do so; for it 
is His will to pardon at your desire with which according to His promise He agrees. But if you seek for you 
know that the unjust is more severely punished by his own convictions than by judicial severity. 


85. And since no one can be without some adversities, let us take care that they do not happen to us 
through our own fault. For no one is more severely condemned by the judgment of others, than a foolish 
man, who is the cause of his misfortunes, is condemned by his own. For which reason we should decline 
matters which are full of trouble and contention, which have no advantage, but cause hindrances. 
Although we ought to take care not to have to repent our decisions or acts. For it is the part of a prudent 
man to look forward, so as not often to have to repent, for never to repent belongs to God alone. But what 
is the fruit of righteousness, but tranquillity of mind? Or what is to live righteously but to live with 
tranquility? Such as is the pattern of the master, such is the condition of the whole house. But if these 
things are requisite in a house, how much more in the Church, “where we, both rich and poor, bond and 
free, Greek and Scythian, noble and common, are all one in Christ Jesus.” 


86. Let no man suppose that because he is rich, more deference is to be paid him. In the Church he is rich 
who is rich in faith, for the faithful has a whole world of riches. What wonder is it if the faithful possesses 
the world, who possesses the inheritance of Christ, which is of more value than the world? “Ye were 
redeemed with the Precious Blood,” was certainly said to all, not to the rich only. But if you will be rich, 
obey him who says: “Be ye holy in all your conversation.” He is speaking not to the rich only but to all; for 
He judges without respect of persons, as the Apostle His faithful witness says. And therefore says he: 
“Spend the time of your sojourning here,” not in luxury, or fastidiousness, nor haughtiness of heart, but in 
fear. On this earth you have time not eternity, do you use the time as those who must pass hence. 


87. Do not trust in riches; for all such things are left here, faith alone will accompany you. And 
righteousness indeed will go with you if faith has led the way. Why do riches entice you? “Ye were not 
redeemed with gold and silver,” with possessions, or silk garments, “from your vain conversation, but with 
the precious Blood of Christ.” He then is rich who is an heir of God, a joint heir with Christ. Despise not 
the poor man, he has made you rich. “This poor man cried, and the Lord heard him.” Do not reject a poor 
man, Christ when He was rich became poor, and became poor because of you, that by His poverty He 
might make you rich. Do not then as though rich exalt yourself, He sent forth His apostles without money. 


88. And the first of them said: “Silver and gold have I none.” He glories in poverty as though shunning 
contamination. “Silver and gold,” he says, “I have none,”—not gold and silver. He knows not their order in 
value who knows not the use of them. “Silver and gold have I none,” but I have faith. I am rich enough in 
the Name of Jesus, “which is above every name.” I have no silver, neither do I require any; I have no gold, 
neither do I desire it, but I have what you rich men have not, I have what even you would consider to be of 
more value, and I give it to the poor, namely that I say in the Name of Jesus: “Be strengthened, ye weak 
hands, and ye feeble knees.” 


89. But if you will be rich, you must be poor. Then shall you in all things be rich, if you are poor in spirit. It 
is not property which makes rich, but the spirit. 


90. There are those who humble themselves in abundance of riches, and they act rightly and prudently, 
for the law of nature is sufficiently rich for all, according to which one may soon find what is more than 
enough; but for lust any abundance of riches is still penury. Again, no one is born poor but becomes so. 
Poverty then is not in nature but in our own feelings, and so to find oneself rich is easy for nature, but 
hard for lust. For the more a man has gained the more he thirsts for gain, and burns as it were with a kind 
of intoxication from his lusts. 


91. Why do you seek for a heap of riches as though it were necessary? Nothing is so necessary as to know 
that this is not necessary. Why do you throw the blame on the flesh? It is not the belly in the body but 
avarice in the mind which makes a man insatiable. Does the flesh take away the hope of the future? Does 
the flesh destroy the sweetness of spiritual grace? Does the flesh hinder faith? Is it the flesh which 


attributes any weight to vain opinions as it were to insane masters? The flesh prefers frugal moderation, 
by which it is freed from burdens, is clothed with health, because it has laid aside its care and has 
obtained tranquillity. 


92. But riches themselves are not blameable. For “the ransom of a man’s life are his riches,” since he that 
gives to the poor redeems his soul. So that even in these material riches there is place for virtue. You are 
like steersmen in the vast sea. If a man steers his course well, he quickly passes over the sea so as to 
attain to the port, but one who knows not how to direct his property is drowned together with his freight. 
And so it is written: “The wealth of rich men is a most strong city.” 


93. And what is that city but Jerusalem which is in heaven, in which is the kingdom of God? This is a good 
possession which brings eternal fruit. A good possession which is not left here, but is possessed there. He 
who possesses this says: “The Lord is my portion.” He says not, My portion stretches and extends from 
this boundary to that. Nor does he say, My portion is amongst such and such neighbours, except 
perchance amongst the apostles, amongst the prophets, amongst the saints of the Lord, for this is the 
righteous man’s portion. He does not say, My portion is in the meadows, or in the woods, or the plains, 
except perchance those wooded plains in which the Church is found, of which it is written: “We found it in 
the wooded plains.” He does not say, My portion consists of herds of horses, for “a horse is a vain thing for 
safety.” He does not say, My portion consists of herds of oxen, asses, or sheep; except perchance he 
reckons himself amongst those which know their Owner, and wishes to company with the ass which does 
not shun the crib of Christ; and that Sheep is his portion which was led to the slaughter, and that Lamb 
which was dumb before the shearer, and opened not His mouth, in Whose humiliation judgment has been 
exalted. Well does he say “before the shearer,” for He laid aside what was additional, not His own essence, 
on the cross, when He laid aside His Body, but lost not His Divinity. 


94. It is not then everyone who can say, “The Lord is my portion.” The covetous man cannot, for 
covetousness draws near and says: Thou art my portion, I have thee in subjection, thou hast served me, 
thou hast sold thyself to me with that gold, by that possession thou hast adjudged thyself to me. The 
luxurious man says not: Christ is my portion, for luxury comes and says: Thou art my portion, I made thee 
mine in that banquet, I caught thee in the net of that feast, I hold thee by the bond of thy gluttony. Dost 
thou not know that thy table was more valued by thee than thy life? I refute thee by thine own judgment, 
deny if thou canst, but thou canst not. And in fine thou hast reserved nothing for thy life, thou hast spent 
it all for thy table. The adulterer cannot say: “The Lord is my portion;” for lust comes and says: I am thy 
portion, thou didst bind thyself to me in the love of that maiden, by a night with that harlot thou hast 
come under my laws and into my power. The traitor cannot say: “Christ is my portion,” for at once the 
wickedness of his sin rushes on him and says: He is deceiving Thee, Lord Jesus, he is mine. 


95. We have an example of this, for when Judas had received the bread from Christ the devil entered into 
his heart, as though claiming his own property, as though retaining his right to his own portion, as though 
saying: He is not Thine but mine; clearly he is my servant, Thy betrayer, plainly he is mine. He sits at table 
with Thee, and serves me; with Thee he feasts, but is fed by me; from Thee he receives bread, from me 
money; with Thee he drinks, and has sold Thy Blood to me. And he proved how truly he spoke. Then Christ 
departed from him, Judas also himself left Jesus and followed the devil. 


96. How many masters has he who has forsaken the One! But let us not forsake Him. Who would forsake 
Him Whom they follow bound with chains indeed, but chains of love, which set free and do not bind, those 
chains in which they who are bound boast, saying: “Paul the bondservant of Jesus Christ, and Timothy.” It 
is more glorious for us to be bound by Him, than to be set free and loosed from others. Who then would 
flee from peace? Who would flee from salvation? Who would flee from mercy? Who would flee from 
redemption? 


97. You see, my sons, what has been the end of those who followed these things, how being dead they yet 
work. Let us study to gain the diligence of those the glory of whose virtues we admire, and what we praise 
in others, let us silently recognize in ourselves. Nothing effeminate, nothing feeble attains to praise. “The 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.” The fathers ate the lamb in haste. 
Faith hastens, devotion is quick, hope is active, it loves not objections of the mind, but to pass from 
fruitless ease to the fruits of toil. Why do you put off till tomorrow? You can gain to-day; and must guard 
against not attaining the one and losing the other. The loss even of one hour is no slight one, one hour is a 
portion of our whole life. 


98. There are young persons who desire quickly to attain to old age, so as no longer to be subject to the 
will of their elders; and there are also old men who would wish if they could to return again to youth. And 
I approve of neither desire, for the young, disdainful of things present, as it were ungratefully desire a 
change in their way of living, the old wish for its lengthening, whereas youth can grow old in character, 
and old age grow green with action. For it is discipline as much as age which brings amendment of 
character. How much the more then ought we to raise our hopes to the kingdom of God, where will be 
newness of life, and where will be a change of grace not of age! 


99. Reward is not obtained by ease or by sleep. The sleeper does no work, ease brings no profit, but 
rather loss. Esau by taking his ease lost the blessing of the first-born, for he preferred to have food given 


to him rather than to seek it. Industrious Jacob found favour with each parent. 


100. And yet although Jacob was superior in virtue and favour, he yielded to his brother’s anger, who 
grieved that his younger brother was preferred to him. And so it is written: “Give place to wrath,” lest the 
wrath of another draw you also into sin, when you wish to resist, and to avenge yourself. You can put away 
sin both from him and from yourself, if you think well to yield. Imitate the patriarch who by his mother’s 
counsel went far away. And who was the mother? Rebecca, that is, Patience. For who but Patience could 
have given this counsel? The mother loved her son, but preferred that he should be cut off from herself 
rather than from God. And so because the mother was good, she benefited both her sons, but to the 
youngest she gave a blessing which he could keep; yet she preferred not one son to the other as sons; but 
the active to the easy-going, the faithful to the unbelieving. 


101. And so since he was separated from his parents through piety not on account of impiety, he talked 
with God, he increased in riches, in children, and in favour. Nor was he elated by these things when he 
met his brother; but humbly bowed down to him, not indeed considering him the pitiless, the furious, the 
degenerate, but Him Whom he reverenced in him. And so he bowed down seven times, which is the 
number of remission, for he was not bowing down to man, but to Him Whom he foresaw in the Spirit, as 
hereafter to come in human flesh to take away the sins of the world. And this mystery is unfolded to you in 
the answer given to Peter, when he said: “If my brother trespass against me how often shall I forgive him? 
Until seven times?” You see that remission of sins is a type of that great Sabbath, of that rest of 
everlasting grace, and therefore is given by contemplation. 


102. But what is the meaning of his having arranged his wives and children and all his servants, and 
ordered that they should bow down to the earth? It was certainly not to the element of earth, which is 
often filled with blood, in which is the workshop of all crimes, which often is rough with huge rocks, or 
broken cliffs, or barren and hungry soil, but as to that Flesh which is to be for our salvation. And 
perchance this is that mystery which the Lord taught, when He said: “Not only seven times, but even 
seventy times seven.” 


103. Do you then forgive injuries done to you that you may be children of Jacob. Be not provoked as was 
Esau. Imitate holy David, who as a good master left us what we should follow, saying: “Instead of loving 
me they spake against me, but I prayed,” and when he was reviled, he prayed. Prayer is a good shield, 
wherewith contumely is kept away, cursing is repelled and often is turned back on those who utter it, so 
that they are wounded by their own weapons. “Let them curse,” he says, “but bless Thou.” The curse of 
man is to be sought for, which procures the blessing of the Lord. 


104. And for the rest, most dear brethren, consider that Jesus suffered without the gate, and do you go 
forth out of this earthly city, for your city is Jerusalem which is above. Let your conversation be there, that 
you may say: “But our conversation is in heaven.” Therefore did Jesus go forth out of the city, that you 
going out of this world may be above the world. Moses alone, who saw God, had his tabernacle without 
the camp when he talked with God; and the blood indeed of the victims which were offered for sin, was 
brought to the altar, but the bodies were burnt without the camp; for no one placed amidst the evil of this 
world can lay aside sin, nor is his blood accepted of God, except he go forth from the defilement of this 
body. 


105. Love hospitality, whereby holy Abraham found favour, and received Christ as his guest, and Sarah 
already worn with age gained a son; Lot also escaped the fire of the destruction of Sodom. You too can 
receive Angels if you offer hospitality to strangers. What shall I say of Rahab who by this means found 
safety? 


106. Compassionate those who are bound with chains, as though bound with them. Comfort those in 
sorrow; for, “It is better to go into the house of mourning than into the house of rejoicing.” From the one 
is gained the merit of a good work, from the other a lapse into sin. Lastly, in the one case you still hope for 
the reward, in the other you have already received it. Feel with those who are afflicted as if also afflicted 
with them. 


107. Let a wife show deference, not be a slave to her husband; let her show herself ready to be ruled not 
coerced. She is not worthy of wedlock who deserves chiding. Let a husband also guide his wife like a 
steersman, honour her as the partner of his life, share with her as a joint heir of grace. 


108. Mothers, wean your children, love them, but pray for them that they may long live above this earth, 
not on the earth but above it, for there is nothing long-lived on this earth, and that which lasts long is but 
short and very frail. Warn them rather to take up the Cross of the Lord than to love this life. 


109. Mary, the mother of the Lord stood by her Son’s Cross; no one has taught me this but the holy 
Evangelist St. John. Others have related how the earth was shaken at the Lord’s passion, the sky was 
covered with darkness, the sun withdrew itself; that the thief was after a faithful confession received into 
paradise. John tells us what the others have not told, how the Lord fixed on the Cross called to His mother, 
esteeming it of more worth that, victorious over His sufferings, He rendered her the offices of piety, than 
that He gave her a heavenly kingdom. For if it be according to religion to grant pardon to the thief, it is a 


mark of much greater piety that a mother is honoured with such affection by her Son. “Behold,” He says, 
“thy Son.” .. .”Behold thy mother.” Christ testified from the Cross, and divided the offices of piety 
between the mother and the disciple. The Lord made not only a public but also a private testament, and 
John signed this testament of His, a witness worthy of so great a Testator. A good testament not of money 
but of eternal life, which was written not with ink but with the Spirit of the living God, Who says: “My 
tongue is the pen of a quickly writing scribe.” 


110. Nor was Mary below what was becoming the mother of Christ. When the apostles fled, she stood at 
the Cross, and with pious eyes beheld her Son’s wounds, for she did not look for the death of her 
Offspring, but the salvation of the world. Or perchance, because that “royal hall” knew that the 
redemption of the world would be through the death of her Son, she thought that by her death also she 
might add something to the public weal. But Jesus did not need a helper for the redemption of all, Who 
saved all without a helper. Wherefore also He says: “I am become like a man without help, free among the 
dead.” He received indeed the affection of His mother, but sought not another’s help. 


111. Imitate her, holy mothers, who in her only dearly beloved Son set forth so great an example of 
maternal virtue; for neither have you sweeter children, nor did the Virgin seek the consolation of being 
able to bear another son. 


112. Masters, command your servants not as being below you in rank, but as remembering that they are 
sharers of the same nature as yourselves. Servants, serve your masters with good will, for each ought 
patiently to support that to which he is born, and be obedient not only to good but also to froward 
masters. For what thanks has your service if you zealously serve good masters? But if you thus serve the 
froward also you gain merit; for the free also have no reward, if when they transgress they are punished 
by the judges, but this is their merit to suffer without transgressing. And so you, if contemplating the Lord 
Jesus you serve even difficult masters with patience, will have your reward. Since the Lord Himself 
suffered, the just at the hand of the unjust, and by His wonderful patience nailed our sins to His Cross, 
that he who shall imitate Him may wash away his sins in His Blood. 


113. In fine, turn all to the Lord Jesus. Let your enjoyment of this life be with a good conscience, your 
endurance of death with the hope of immortality, your assurance of the resurrection through the grace of 
Christ; let truth be with simplicity, faith with confidence, abstinence with holiness, industry with 
soberness, conversation with modesty, learning without vanity; let there be soberness of doctrine, faith 
without the intoxication of heresy. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen. 
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fact will certainly recoil on them as a witness to judge them, that they maintain their own blasphemies 
from examples derived from Him. But it is an easy task for the truth to prevail without raising any such 
demurrer against them. When, therefore, they set forth the flesh of Christ after the pattern of the angels, 
declaring it to be not born, and yet flesh for all that, I should wish them to compare the causes, both in 
Christ’s case and that of the angels, wherefore they came in the flesh. Never did any angel descend for 
the purpose of being crucified, of tasting death, and of rising again from the dead. Now, since there never 
was such a reason for angels becoming embodied, you have the cause why they assumed flesh without 
undergoing birth. They had not come to die, therefore they also (came not) to be born. Christ, however, 
having been sent to die, had necessarily to be also born, that He might be capable of death; for nothing is 
in the habit of dying but that which is born. Between nativity and mortality there is a mutual contrast. The 
law which makes us die is the cause of our being born. Now, since Christ died owing to the condition 
which undergoes death, but that undergoes death which is also born, the consequence was—nay, it was an 
antecedent necessity—that He must have been born also, by reason of the condition which undergoes 
birth; because He had to die in obedience to that very condition which, because it begins with birth, ends 
in death. It was not fitting for Him not to be born under the pretence that it was fitting for Him to die. But 
the Lord Himself at that very time appeared to Abraham amongst those angels without being born, and 
yet in the flesh without doubt, in virtue of the before-mentioned diversity of cause. You, however, cannot 
admit this, since you do not receive that Christ, who was even then rehearsing how to converse with, and 
liberate, and judge the human race, in the habit of a flesh which as yet was not born, because it did not 
yet mean to die until both its nativity and mortality were previously (by prophecy) announced. Let them, 
then, prove to us that those angels derived their flesh from the stars. If they do not prove it because it is 
not written, neither will the flesh of Christ get its origin therefrom, for which they borrowed the 
precedent of the angels. It is plain that the angels bore a flesh which was not naturally their own; their 
nature being of a spiritual substance, although in some sense peculiar to themselves, corporeal; and yet 
they could be transfigured into human shape, and for the time be able to appear and have intercourse 
with men. Since, therefore, it has not been told us whence they obtained their flesh, it remains for us not 
to doubt in our minds that a property of angelic power is this, to assume to themselves bodily shape out of 
no material substance. How much more, you Say, is it (within their competence to take a body) out of some 
material substance? That is true enough. But there is no evidence of this, because Scripture says nothing. 
Then, again, how should they who are able to form themselves into that which by nature they are not, be 
unable to do this out of no material substance? If they become that which they are not, why cannot they so 
become out of that which is not? But that which has not existence when it comes into existence, is made 
out of nothing. This is why it is unnecessary either to inquire or to demonstrate what has subsequently 
become of their bodies. What came out of nothing, came to nothing. They, who were able to convert 
themselves into flesh have it in their power to convert nothing itself into flesh. It is a greater thing to 
change a nature than to make matter. But even if it were necessary to suppose that angels derived their 
flesh from some material substance, it is surely more credible that it was from some earthly matter than 
from any kind of celestial substances, since it was composed of so palpably terrene a quality that it fed on 
earthly ailments. Suppose that even now a celestial flesh had fed on earthly aliments, although it was not 
itself earthly, in the same way that earthly flesh actually fed on celestial aliments, although it had nothing 
of the celestial nature (for we read of manna having been food for the people: “Man,” says the Psalmist, 
“did eat angels’ bread,” ) yet this does not once infringe the separate condition of the Lord’s flesh, 
because of His different destination. For One who was to be truly a man, even unto death, it was 
necessary that He should be clothed with that flesh to which death belongs. Now that flesh to which death 
belongs is preceded by birth. 


CHAPTER VII 


EXPLANATION OF THE LORD’S QUESTION ABOUT HIS MOTHER AND HIS BRETHREN. ANSWER TO THE CAVILS OF 
APELLES AND MARCION, WHO SUPPORT THEIR DENIAL OF CHRIST’S NATIVITY BY IT 


But whenever a dispute arises about the nativity, all who reject it as creating a presumption in favour of 
the reality of Christ’s flesh, wilfully deny that God Himself was born, on the ground that He asked, “Who 
is my mother, and who are my brethren?” Let, therefore, Apelles hear what was our answer to Marcion in 
that little work, in which we challenged his own (favourite) gospel to the proof, even that the material 
circumstances of that remark (of the Lord’s) should be considered. First of all, nobody would have told 
Him that His mother and brethren were standing outside, if he were not certain both that He had a 
mother and brethren, and that they were the very persons whom he was then announcing,—who had 
either been known to him before, or were then and there discovered by him; although heretics have 
removed this passage from the gospel, because those who were admiring His doctrine said that His 
supposed father, Joseph the carpenter, and His mother Mary, and His brethren, and His sisters, were very 
well known to them. But it was with the view of tempting Him, that they had mentioned to Him a mother 
and brethren which He did not possess. The Scripture says nothing of this, although it is not in other 
instances silent when anything was done against Him by way of temptation. “Behold,” it says, “a certain 
lawyer stood up, and tempted Him.” And in another passage: “The Pharisees also came unto Him, 
tempting Him.” Who was to prevent its being in this place also indicated that this was done with the view 
of tempting Him? I do not admit what you advance of your own apart from Scripture. Then there ought to 
be suggested some occasion for the temptation. What could they have thought to be in Him which 
required temptation? The question, to be sure, whether He had been born or not? For if this point were 
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denied in His answer, it might come out on the announcement of a temptation. And yet no temptation, 
when aiming at the discovery of the point which prompts the temptation by its doubtfulness, falls upon 
one so abruptly, as not to be preceded by the question which compels the temptation whilst raising the 
doubt. Now, since the nativity of Christ had never come into question, how can you contend that they 
meant by their temptation to inquire about a point on which they had never raised a doubt? Besides, if He 
had to be tempted about His birth, this of course was not the proper way of doing it,—by announcing 
those persons who, even on the supposition of His birth, might possibly not have been in existence. We 
have all been born, and yet all of us have not either brothers or mother. He might with more probability 
have had even a father than a mother, and uncles more likely than brothers. Thus is the temptation about 
His birth unsuitable, for it might have been contrived without any mention of either His mother or His 
brethren. It is clearly more credible that, being certain that He had both a mother and brothers, they 
tested His divinity rather than His nativity, whether, when within, He knew what was without; being tried 
by the untrue announcement of the presence of persons who were not present. But the artifice of a 
temptation might have been thwarted thus: it might have happened that He knew that those whom they 
were announcing to be “standing without,” were in fact absent by the stress either of sickness, or of 
business, or a journey which He was at the time aware of. No one tempts (another) in a way in which he 
knows that he may have himself to bear the shame of the temptation. There being, then, no suitable 
occasion for a temptation, the announcement that His mother and His brethren had actually turned up 
recovers its naturalness. But there is some ground for thinking that Christ’s answer denies His mother 
and brethren for the present, as even Apelles might learn. “The Lord’s brethren had not yet believed in 
Him.” So is it contained in the Gospel which was published before Marcion’s time; whilst there is at the 
same time a want of evidence of His mother’s adherence to Him, although the Marthas and the other 
Marys were in constant attendance on Him. In this very passage indeed, their unbelief is evident. Jesus 
was teaching the way of life, preaching the kingdom of God and actively engaged in healing infirmities of 
body and soul; but all the while, whilst strangers were intent on Him, His very nearest relatives were 
absent. By and by they turn up, and keep outside; but they do not go in, because, forsooth, they set small 
store on that which was doing within; nor do they even wait, as if they had something which they could 
contribute more necessary than that which He was so earnestly doing; but they prefer to interrupt Him, 
and wish to call Him away from His great work. Now, I ask you, Apelles, or will you Marcion, please (to 
tell me), if you happened to be at a stage play, or had laid a wager on a foot race or a chariot race, and 
were called away by such a message, would you not have exclaimed, “What are mother and brothers to 
me?” And did not Christ, whilst preaching and manifesting God, fulfilling the law and the prophets, and 
scattering the darkness of the long preceding age, justly employ this same form of words, in order to 
strike the unbelief of those who stood outside, or to shake off the importunity of those who would call Him 
away from His work? If, however, He had meant to deny His own nativity, He would have found place, 
time, and means for expressing Himself very differently, and not in words which might be uttered by one 
who had both a mother and brothers. When denying one’s parents in indignation, one does not deny their 
existence, but censures their faults. Besides, He gave others the preference; and since He shows their 
title to this favour—even because they listened to the word (of God)—He points out in what sense He 
denied His mother and His brethren. For in whatever sense He adopted as His own those who adhered to 
Him, in that did He deny as His those who kept aloof from Him. Christ also is wont to do to the utmost 
that which He enjoins on others. How strange, then, would it certainly have been, if, while he was 
teaching others not to esteem mother, or father, or brothers, as highly as the word of God, He were 
Himself to leave the word of God as soon as His mother and brethren were announced to Him! He denied 
His parents, then, in the sense in which He has taught us to deny ours—for God’s work. But there is also 
another view of the case: in the abjured mother there is a figure of the synagogue, as well as of the Jews 
in the unbelieving brethren. In their person Israel remained outside, whilst the new disciples who kept 
close to Christ within, hearing and believing, represented the Church, which He called mother in a 
preferable sense and a worthier brotherhood, with the repudiation of the carnal relationship. It was in just 
the same sense, indeed, that He also replied to that exclamation (of a certain woman), not denying His 
mother’s “womb and paps,” but designating those as more “blessed who hear the word of God.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


APELLES AND HIS FOLLOWERS, DISPLEASED WITH OUR EARTHLY BODIES, ATTRIBUTED TO CHRIST A BODY OF A 
PURER SORT. HOW CHRIST WAS HEAVENLY EVEN IN HIS EARTHLY FLESH 


These passages alone, in which Apelles and Marcion seem to place their chief reliance when interpreted 
according to the truth of the entire uncorrupted gospel, ought to have been sufficient for proving the 
human flesh of Christ by a defence of His birth. But since Apelles’ precious set lay a very great stress on 
the shameful condition of the flesh, which they will have to have been furnished with souls tampered with 
by the fiery author of evil, and so unworthy of Christ; and because they on that account suppose that a 
sidereal substance is suitable for Him, I am bound to refute them on their own ground. They mention a 
certain angel of great renown as having created this world of ours, and as having, after the creation, 
repented of his work. This indeed we have treated of in a passage by itself; for we have written a little 
work in opposition to them, on the question whether one who had the spirit, and will, and power of Christ 
for such operations, could have done anything which required repentance, since they describe the said 
angel by the figure of “the lost sheep.” The world, then, must be a wrong thing, according to the evidence 
of its Creator’s repentance; for all repentance is the admission of fault, nor has it indeed any existence 
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except through fault. Now, if the world is a fault, as is the body, such must be its parts—faulty too; so in 
like manner must be the heaven and its celestial (contents), and everything which is conceived and 
produced out of it. And “a corrupt tree must needs bring forth evil fruit.” The flesh of Christ, therefore, if 
composed of celestial elements, consists of faulty materials, sinful by reason of its sinful origin; so that it 
must be a part of that substance which they disdain to clothe Christ with, because of its sinfulness,—in 
other words, our own. Then, as there is no difference in the point of ignominy, let them either devise for 
Christ some substance of a purer stamp, since they are displeased with our own, or else let them 
recognise this too, than which even a heavenly substance could not have been better. We read in so many 
words: “The first man is of the earth, earthy; the second man is the Lord from heaven.” This passage, 
however, has nothing to do with any difference of substance; it only contrasts with the once “earthy” 
substance of the flesh of the first man, Adam, the “heavenly” substance of the spirit of the second man, 
Christ. And so entirely does the passage refer the celestial man to the spirit and not to the flesh, that 
those whom it compares to Him evidently become celestial—by the Spirit, of course—even in this “earthy 
flesh.” Now, since Christ is heavenly even in regard to the flesh, they could not be compared to Him, who 
are not heavenly in reference to their flesh. If, then, they who become heavenly, as Christ also was, carry 
about an “earthy” substance of flesh, the conclusion which is affirmed by this fact is, that Christ Himself 
also was heavenly, but in an “earthy” flesh, even as they are who are put on a level with Him. 
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We have thus far gone on the principle, that nothing which is derived from some other thing, however 
different it may be from that from which it is derived, is so different as not to suggest the source from 
which it comes. No material substance is without the witness of its own original, however great a change 
into new properties it may have undergone. There is this very body of ours, the formation of which out of 
the dust of the ground is a truth which has found its way into Gentile fables; it certainly testifies its own 
origin from the two elements of earth and water,—from the former by its flesh, from the latter by its blood. 
Now, although there is a difference in the appearance of qualities (in other words, that which proceeds 
from something else is in development different), yet, after all, what is blood but red fluid? what is flesh 
but earth in an especial form? Consider the respective qualities,—of the muscles as clods; of the bones as 
stones; the mammillary glands as a kind of pebbles. Look upon the close junctions of the nerves as 
propagations of roots, and the branching courses of the veins as winding rivulets, and the down (which 
covers us) as moss, and the hair as grass, and the very treasures of marrow within our bones as ores of 
flesh. All these marks of the earthy origin were in Christ; and it is they which obscured Him as the Son of 
God, for He was looked on as man, for no other reason whatever than because He existed in the corporeal 
substance of a man. Or else, show us some celestial substance in Him purloined from the Bear, and the 
Pleiades, and the Hyades. Well, then, the characteristics which we have enumerated are so many proofs 
that His was an earthy flesh, as ours is; but anything new or anything strange I do not discover. Indeed it 
was from His words and actions only, from His teaching and miracles solely, that men, though amazed, 
owned Christ to be man. But if there had been in Him any new kind of flesh miraculously obtained (from 
the stars), it would have been certainly well known. As the case stood, however, it was actually the 
ordinary condition of His terrene flesh which made all things else about Him wonderful, as when they 
said, “Whence hath this man this wisdom and these mighty works?” Thus spake even they who despised 
His outward form. His body did not reach even to human beauty, to say nothing of heavenly glory. Had the 
prophets given us no information whatever concerning His ignoble appearance, His very sufferings and 
the very contumely He endured bespeak it all. The sufferings attested His human flesh, the contumely 
proved its abject condition. Would any man have dared to touch even with his little finger, the body of 
Christ, if it had been of an unusual nature; or to smear His face with spitting, if it had not invited it (by its 
abjectness)? Why talk of a heavenly flesh, when you have no grounds to offer us for your celestial theory? 
Why deny it to be earthy, when you have the best of reasons for knowing it to be earthy? He hungered 
under the devil’s temptation; He thirsted with the woman of Samaria; He wept over Lazarus; He trembles 
at death (for “the flesh,” as He says, “is weak” ); at last, He pours out His blood. These, I suppose, are 
celestial marks? But how, I ask, could He have incurred contempt and suffering in the way I have 
described, if there had beamed forth in that flesh of His aught of celestial excellence? From this, 
therefore, we have a convincing proof that in it there was nothing of heaven, because it must be capable 
of contempt and suffering. 
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ANIMALIS, COMPOSED OF SOUL 


I now turn to another class, who are equally wise in their own conceit. They affirm that the flesh of Christ 
is composed of soul, that His soul became flesh, so that His flesh is soul; and as His flesh is of soul, so is 
His soul of flesh. But here, again, I must have some reasons. If, in order to save the soul, Christ took a 
soul within Himself, because it could not be saved except by Him having it within Himself, I see no reason 
why, in clothing Himself with flesh, He should have made that flesh one of soul, as if He could not have 
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saved the soul in any other way than by making flesh of it. For while He saves our souls, which are not 
only not of flesh, but are even distinct from flesh, how much more able was He to secure salvation to that 
soul which He took Himself, when it was also not of flesh? Again, since they assume it as a main tenet, 
that Christ came forth not to deliver the flesh, but only our soul, how absurd it is, in the first place, that, 
meaning to save only the soul, He yet made it into just that sort of bodily substance which He had no 
intention of saving! And, secondly, if He had undertaken to deliver our souls by means of that which He 
carried, He ought, in that soul which He carried to have carried our soul, one (that is) of the same 
condition as ours; and whatever is the condition of our soul in its secret nature, it is certainly not one of 
flesh. However, it was not our soul which He saved, if His own was of flesh; for ours is not of flesh. Now, if 
He did not save our soul on the ground, that it was a soul of flesh which He saved, He is nothing to us, 
because He has not saved our soul. Nor indeed did it need salvation, for it was not our soul really, since it 
was, on the supposition, a soul of flesh. But yet it is evident that it has been saved. Of flesh, therefore, it 
was not composed, and it was ours; for it was our soul that was saved, since that was in peril of 
damnation. We therefore now conclude that as in Christ the soul was not of flesh, so neither could His 
flesh have possibly been composed of soul. 
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THOUGH INVISIBLE. CHRIST’S SOUL, LIKE OURS, DISTINCT FROM FLESH, THOUGH CLOTHED IN IT 


But we meet another argument of theirs, when we raise the question why Christ, in assuming a flesh 
composed of soul, should seem to have had a soul that was made of flesh? For God, they say, desired to 
make the soul visible to men, by enduing it with a bodily nature, although it was before invisible; of its 
own nature, indeed, it was incapable of seeing anything, even its own self, by reason of the obstacle of this 
flesh, so that it was even a matter of doubt whether it was born or not. The soul, therefore (they further 
say), was made corporeal in Christ, in order that we might see it when undergoing birth, and death, and 
(what is more) resurrection. But yet, how was this possible, that by means of the flesh the soul should 
demonstrate itself to itself or to us, when it could not possibly be ascertained that it would offer this mode 
of exhibiting itself by the flesh, until the thing came into existence to which it was unknown, that is to say, 
the flesh? It received darkness, forsooth, in order to be able to shine! Now, let us first turn our attention 
to this point, whether it was requisite that the soul should exhibit itself in the manner contended for; and 
next consider whether their previous position be that the soul is wholly invisible (inquiring further) 
whether this invisibility is the result of its incorporeality, or whether it actually possesses some sort of 
body peculiar to itself. And yet, although they say that it is invisible, they determine it to be corporeal, but 
having somewhat that is invisible. For if it has nothing invisible how can it be said to be invisible? But 
even its existence is an impossibility, unless it has that which is instrumental to its existence. Since, 
however, it exists, it must needs have a something through which it exists. If it has this something, it must 
be its body. Everything which exists is a bodily existence sui generis. Nothing lacks bodily existence but 
that which is non-existent. If, then, the soul has an invisible body, He who had proposed to make it visible 
would certainly have done His work better if He had made that part of it which was accounted invisible, 
visible; because then there would have been no untruth or weakness in the case, and neither of these 
flaws is suitable to God. (But as the case stands in the hypothesis) there is untruth, since He has set forth 
the soul as being a different thing from what it really is; and there is weakness, since He was unable to 
make it appear to be that which it is. No one who wishes to exhibit a man covers him with a veil or a 
mask. This, however, is precisely what has been done to the soul, if it has been clothed with a covering 
belonging to something else, by being converted into flesh. But even if the soul is, on their hypothesis, 
supposed to be incorporeal, so that the soul, whatever it is, should by some mysterious force of the reason 
be quite unknown, only not be a body, then in that case it were not beyond the power of God—indeed it 
would be more consistent with His plan—if He displayed the soul in some new sort of body, different from 
that which we all have in common, one of which we should have quite a different notion, (being spared the 
idea that) He had set His mind on making, without an adequate cause, a visible soul instead of an invisible 
one—a fit incentive, no doubt, for such questions as they start, by their maintenance of a human flesh for 
it. Christ, however, could not have appeared among men except as a man. Restore, therefore, to Christ, 
His faith; believe that He who willed to walk the earth as a man exhibited even a soul of a thoroughly 
human condition, not making it of flesh, but clothing it with flesh. 
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AND EXPLAIN IT, BUT TO SAVE IT. ITS RESURRECTION WITH THE BODY ASSURED BY CHRIST 


Well, now, let it be granted that the soul is made apparent by the flesh, on the assumption that it was 
evidently necessary that it should be made apparent in some way or other, that is, as being incognizable to 
itself and to us: there is still an absurd distinction in this hypothesis, which implies that we are ourselves 
separate from our soul, when all that we are is soul. Indeed, without the soul we are nothing; there is not 
even the name of a human being, only that of a carcase. If, then, we are ignorant of the soul, it is in fact 
the soul that is ignorant of itself. Thus the only remaining question left for us to look into is, whether the 
soul was in this matter so ignorant of itself that it became known in any way it could. The soul, in my 
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opinion, is sensual. Nothing, therefore, pertaining to the soul is unconnected with sense, nothing 
pertaining to sense is unconnected with the soul. And if I may use the expression for the sake of emphasis, 
I would say, “Animoe anima sensus est”—”Sense is the soul’s very soul.” Now, since it is the soul that 
imparts the faculty of perception to all (that have sense), and since it is itself that perceives the very 
senses, not to say properties, of them all, how is it likely that it did not itself receive sense as its own 
natural constitution? Whence is it to know what is necessary for itself under given circumstances, from 
the very necessity of natural causes, if it knows not its own property, and what is necessary for it? To 
recognise this indeed is within the competence of every soul; it has, I mean, a practical knowledge of 
itself, without which knowledge of itself no soul could possibly have exercised its own functions. I 
suppose, too, that it is especially suitable that man, the only rational animal, should have been furnished 
with such a soul as would make him the rational animal, itself being pre-eminently rational. Now, how can 
that soul which makes man a rational animal be itself rational if it be itself ignorant of its rationality, being 
ignorant of its own very self? So far, however, is it from being ignorant, that it knows its own Author, its 
own Master, and its own condition. Before it learns anything about God, it names the name of God. Before 
it acquires any knowledge of His judgment, it professes to commend itself to God. There is nothing one 
oftener hears of than that there is no hope after death; and yet what imprecations or deprecations does 
not the soul use according as the man dies after a well or ill spent life! These reflections are more fully 
pursued in a short treatise which we have written, “On the Testimony of the Soul.” Besides, if the soul was 
ignorant of itself from the beginning, there is nothing it could have learnt of Christ except its own quality. 
It was not its own form that it learnt of Christ, but its salvation. For this cause did the Son of God descend 
and take on Him a soul, not that the soul might discover itself in Christ, but Christ in itself. For its 
salvation is endangered, not by its being ignorant of itself, but of the word of God. “The life,” says He, 
“was manifested,” not the soul. And again, “I am come to save the soul.” He did not say, “to explain” it. We 
could not know, of course, that the soul, although an invisible essence, is born and dies, unless it were 
exhibited corporeally. We certainly were ignorant that it was to rise again with the flesh. This is the truth 
which it will be found was manifested by Christ. But even this He did not manifest in Himself in a different 
way than in some Lazarus, whose flesh was no more composed of soul than his soul was of flesh. What 
further knowledge, therefore, have we received of the structure of the soul which we were ignorant of 
before? What invisible part was there belonging to it which wanted to be made visible by the flesh? 


CHAPTER XIII 
CHRIST’S HUMAN NATURE. THE FLESH AND THE SOUL BOTH FULLY AND UNCONFUSEDLY CONTAINED IN IT 


The soul became flesh that the soul might become visible. Well, then, did the flesh likewise become soul 
that the flesh might be manifested? If the soul is flesh, it is no longer soul, but flesh. If the flesh is soul, it 
is no longer flesh, but soul. Where, then, there is flesh, and where there is soul, it has become both one 
and the other. Now, if they are neither in particular, although they become both one and the other, it is, to 
say the least, very absurd, that we should understand the soul when we name the flesh, and when we 
indicate the soul, explain ourselves as meaning the flesh. All things will be in danger of being taken in a 
sense different from their own proper sense, and, whilst taken in that different sense, of losing their 
proper one, if they are called by a name which differs from their natural designation. Fidelity in names 
secures the safe appreciation of properties. When these properties undergo a change, they are considered 
to possess such qualities as their names indicate. Baked clay, for instance, receives the name of brick. It 
retains not the name which designated its former state, because it has no longer a share in that state. 
Therefore, also, the soul of Christ having become flesh, cannot be anything else than that which it has 
become nor can it be any longer that which it once was, having become indeed something else. And since 
we have just had recourse to an illustration, we will put it to further use. Our pitcher, then, which was 
formed of the clay, is one body, and has one name indicative, of course, of that one body; nor can the 
pitcher be also called clay, because what it once was, it is no longer. Now that which is no longer (what it 
was) is also not an inseparable property. And the soul is not an inseparable property. Since, therefore, it 
has become flesh, the soul is a uniform solid body; it is also a wholly incomplex being, and an indivisible 
substance. But in Christ we find the soul and the flesh expressed in simple unfigurative terms; that is to 
say, the soul is called soul, and the flesh, flesh; nowhere is the soul termed flesh, or the flesh, soul; and yet 
they ought to have been thus (confusedly) named if such had been their condition. The fact, however, is 
that even by Christ Himself each substance has been separately mentioned by itself, conformably of 
course, to the distinction which exists between the properties of both, the soul by itself, and the flesh by 
itself. “My soul,” says He, “is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death;” and “the bread that I will give is my 
flesh, (which I will give) for the life of the world.” Now, if the soul had been flesh, there would have only 
been in Christ the soul composed of flesh, or else the flesh composed of soul. Since, however, He keeps 
the species distinct, the flesh and the soul, He shows them to be two. If two, then they are no longer one; 
if not one, then the soul is not composed of flesh, nor the flesh of soul. For the soul-flesh, or the flesh-soul, 
is but one; unless indeed He even had some other soul apart from that which was flesh, and bare about 
another flesh besides that which was soul. But since He had but one flesh and one soul,—that “soul which 
was sorrowful, even unto death,” and that flesh which was the “bread given for the life of the world,”—the 
number is unimpaired of two substances distinct in kind, thus excluding the unique species of the flesh- 
comprised soul. 
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On the Life of St. Martin 


SULPITIUS SEVERUS 


PREFACE TO DESIDERIUS 


Severus to his dearest brother Desiderius sendeth greeting. I had determined, my like-minded brother, to 
keep private, and confine within the walls of my own house, the little treatise which I had written 
concerning the life of St. Martin. I did so, as I am not gifted with much talent, and shrank from the 
criticisms of the world, lest (as I think will be the case) my somewhat unpolished style should displease 
my readers, and I should be deemed highly worthy of general reprehension for having too boldly laid hold 
of a subject which ought to have been reserved for truly eloquent writers. But I have not been able to 
refuse your request again and again presented. For what could there be which I would not grant in 
deference to your love, even at the expense of my own modesty? However, I have submitted the work to 
you on the sure understanding that you will reveal it to no other, having received your promise to that 
effect. Nevertheless, I have my fears that you will become the means of its publication to the world; and I 
well know that, once issued, it can never be recalled. If this shall happen, and you come to know that it is 
read by some others, you will, I trust, kindly ask the readers to attend to the facts related, rather than the 
language in which they are set forth. You will beg them not to be offended if the style chances 
unpleasantly to affect their ears, because the kingdom of God consists not of eloquence, but faith. Let 
them also bear in mind that salvation was preached to the world, not by orators, but by fishermen, 
although God could certainly have adopted the other course, had it been advantageous. For my part, 
indeed, when I first applied my mind to writing what follows, because I thought it disgraceful that the 
excellences of so great a man should remain concealed, I resolved with myself not to feel ashamed on 
account of solecisms of language. This I did because I had never attained to any great knowledge of such 
things; or, if I had formerly some taste of studies of the kind, I had lost the whole of that, through having 
neglected these matters for so long a course of time. But, after all, that I may not have in future to adopt 
such an irksome mode of self-defense, the best way will be that the book should be published, if you think 
right, with the author’s name suppressed. In order that this may be done, kindly erase the title which the 
book bears on its front, so that the page may be silent; and (what is quite enough) let the book proclaim 
its subject-matter, while it tells nothing of the author. 


CHAPTER I 


REASONS FOR WRITING THE LIFE OF ST. MARTIN 


Most men being vainly devoted to the pursuit of worldly glory, have, as they imagined, acquired a 
memorial of their own names from this source; viz. devoting their pens to the embellishment of the lives of 
famous men. This course, although it did not secure for them a lasting reputation, still has undoubtedly 
brought them some fulfilment of the hope they cherished. It has done so, both by preserving their own 
memory, though to no purpose, and because, through their having presented to the world the examples of 
great men, no small emulation has been excited in the bosoms of their readers. Yet, notwithstanding these 
things, their labors have in no degree borne upon the blessed and never-ending life to which we look 
forward. For what has a glory, destined to perish with the world, profited those men themselves who have 
written on mere secular matters? Or what benefit has posterity derived from reading of Hector as a 
warrior, or Socrates as an expounder of philosophy? There can be no profit in such things, since it is not 
only folly to imitate the persons referred to, but absolute madness not to assail them with the utmost 
severity. For, in truth, those persons who estimate human life only by present actions, have consigned 
their hopes to fables, and their souls to the tomb. In fact, they gave themselves up to be perpetuated 
simply in the memory of mortals, whereas it is the duty of man rather to seek after eternal life than an 
eternal memorial and that, not by writing, or fighting, or philosophizing, but by living a pious, holy, and 
religious life. This erroneous conduct of mankind, being enshrined in literature, has prevailed to such an 
extent that it has found many who have been emulous either of the vain philosophy or the foolish 
excellence which has been celebrated. For this reason, I think I will accomplish something well worth the 
necessary pains, if I write the life of a most holy man, which shall serve in future as an example to others; 
by which, indeed, the readers shall be roused to the pursuit of true knowledge, and heavenly warfare, and 
divine virtue. In so doing, we have regard also to our own advantage, so that we may look for, not a vain 
remembrance among men, but an eternal reward from God. For, although we ourselves have not lived in 
such a manner that we can serve for an example to others, nevertheless, we have made it our endeavor 
that he should not remain unknown who was a man worthy of imitation. I shall therefore set about writing 
the life of St. Martin, and shall narrate both what he did previous to his episcopate, and what he 
performed as a bishop. At the same time, I cannot hope to set forth all that he was or did. Those 


excellences of which he alone was conscious are completely unknown, because, as he did not seek for 
honor from men, he desired, as much as he could accomplish it, that his virtues should be concealed. And 
even of those which had become known to us, we have omitted a great number, because we have judged it 
enough if only the more striking and eminent should be recorded. At the same time, I had in the interests 
of readers to see to it that, no undue amount of instances being set before them should make them weary 
of the subject. But I implore those who are to read what follows to give full faith to the things narrated, 
and to believe that I have written nothing of which I had not certain knowledge and evidence. I should, in 
fact, have preferred to be silent rather than to narrate things which are false. 


CHAPTER II 


MILITARY SERVICE OF ST. MARTIN 


Martin, then, was born at Sabaria in Pannonia, but was brought up at Ticinum, which is situated in Italy. 
His parents were, according to the judgment of the world, of no mean rank, but were heathens. His father 
was at first simply a soldier, but afterwards a military tribune. He himself in his youth following military 
pursuits was enrolled in the imperial guard, first under king Constantine, and then under Julian Caesar. 
This, however, was not done of his own free will, for, almost from his earliest years, the holy infancy of the 
illustrious boy aspired rather to the service of God. For, when he was of the age of ten years, he betook 
himself, against the wish of his parents, to the Church, and begged that he might become a catechumen. 
Soon afterwards, becoming in a wonderful manner completely devoted to the service of God, when he was 
twelve years old, he desired to enter on the life of a hermit; and he would have followed up that desire 
with the necessary vows, had not his as yet too youthful age prevented. His mind, however, being always 
engaged on matters pertaining to the monasteries or the Church, already meditated in his boyish years 
what he afterwards, as a professed servant of Christ, fulfilled. But when an edict was issued by the ruling 
powers in the state, that the sons of veterans should be enrolled for military service, and he, on the 
information furnished by his father, (who looked with an evil eye on his blessed actions) having been 
seized and put in chains, when he was fifteen years old, was compelled to take the military oath, then 
showed himself content with only one servant as his attendant. And even to him, changing places as it 
were, he often acted as though, while really master, he had been inferior; to such a degree that, for the 
most part, he drew off his [servant’s] boots and cleaned them with his own hand; while they took their 
meals together, the real master, however, generally acting the part of servant. During nearly three years 
before his baptism, he was engaged in the profession of arms, but he kept completely free from those 
vices in which that class of men become too frequently involved. He showed exceeding kindness towards 
his fellow-soldiers, and held them in wonderful affection; while his patience and humility surpassed what 
seemed possible to human nature. There is no need to praise the self-denial which he displayed: it was so 
great that, even at that date, he was regarded not so much as being a soldier as a monk. By all these 
qualities he had so endeared himself to the whole body of his comrades, that they esteemed him while 
they marvelously loved him. Although not yet made a new creature in Christ, he, by his good works, acted 
the part of a candidate for baptism. This he did, for instance, by aiding those who were in trouble, by 
furnishing assistance to the wretched, by supporting the needy, by clothing the naked, while he reserved 
nothing for himself from his military pay except what was necessary for his daily sustenance. Even then, 
far from being a senseless hearer of the Gospel, he so far complied with its precepts as to take no thought 
about the morrow. 


CHAPTER III 


CHRIST APPEARS TO ST. MARTIN 


Accordingly, at a certain period, when he had nothing except his arms and his simple military dress, in the 
middle of winter, a winter which had shown itself more severe than ordinary, so that the extreme cold was 
proving fatal to many, he happened to meet at the gate of the city of Amiens a poor man destitute of 
clothing. He was entreating those that passed by to have compassion upon him, but all passed the 
wretched man without notice, when Martin, that man full of God, recognized that a being to whom others 
showed no pity, was, in that respect, left to him. Yet, what should he do? He had nothing except the cloak 
in which he was clad, for he had already parted with the rest of his garments for similar purposes. Taking, 
therefore, his sword with which he was girt, he divided his cloak into two equal parts, and gave one part 
to the poor man, while he again clothed himself with the remainder. Upon this, some of the by-standers 
laughed, because he was now an unsightly object, and stood out as but partly dressed. Many, however, 
who were of sounder understanding, groaned deeply because they themselves had done nothing similar. 
They especially felt this, because, being possessed of more than Martin, they could have clothed the poor 
man without reducing themselves to nakedness. In the following night, when Martin had resigned himself 
to sleep, he had a vision of Christ arrayed in that part of his cloak with which he had clothed the poor 
man. He contemplated the Lord with the greatest attention, and was told to own as his the robe which he 
had given. Ere long, he heard Jesus saying with a clear voice to the multitude of angels standing round 
—” Martin, who is still but a catechumen, clothed me with this robe.” The Lord, truly mindful of his own 
words (who had said when on earth—”Inasmuch as ye have done these things to one of the least of these, 
ye have done them unto me), declared that he himself had been clothed in that poor man; and to confirm 


the testimony he bore to so good a deed, he condescended to show him himself in that very dress which 
the poor man had received. After this vision the sainted man was not puffed up with human glory, but, 
acknowledging the goodness of God in what had been done, and being now of the age of twenty years, he 
hastened to receive baptism. He did not, however, all at once, retire from military service, yielding to the 
entreaties of his tribune, whom he admitted to be his familiar tent-companion. For the tribune promised 
that, after the period of his office had expired, he too would retire from the world. Martin, kept back by 
the expectation of this event, continued, although but in name, to act the part of a soldier, for nearly two 
years after he had received baptism. 


CHAPTER IV 


MARTIN RETIRES FROM MILITARY SERVICE 


In the meantime, as the barbarians were rushing within the two divisions of Gaul, Julian Caesar, bringing 
an army together at the city of the Vaugiones, began to distribute a donative to the soldiers. As was the 
custom in such a case, they were called forward, one by one, until it came to the turn of Martin. Then, 
indeed, judging it a suitable opportunity for seeking his discharge—for he did not think it would be proper 
for him, if he were not to continue in the service, to receive a donative—he said to Caesar, “Hitherto I 
have served you as a soldier: allow me now to become a soldier to God: let the man who is to serve thee 
receive thy donative: I am the soldier of Christ: it is not lawful for me to fight.” Then truly the tyrant 
stormed on hearing such words, declaring that, from fear of the battle, which was to take place on the 
morrow, and not from any religious feeling, Martin withdrew from the service. But Martin, full of courage, 
yea all the more resolute from the danger that had been set before him, exclaims, “If this conduct of mine 
is ascribed to cowardice, and not to faith, I will take my stand unarmed before the line of battle tomorrow, 
and in the name of the Lord Jesus, protected by the sign of the cross, and not by shield or helmet, I will 
safely penetrate the ranks of the enemy.” He is ordered, therefore, to be thrust back into prison, 
determined on proving his words true by exposing himself unarmed to the barbarians. But, on the 
following day, the enemy sent ambassadors to treat about peace and surrendered both themselves and all 
their possessions. In these circumstances who can doubt that this victory was due to the saintly man? It 
was granted him that he should not be sent unarmed to the fight. And although the good Lord could have 
preserved his own soldier, even amid the swords and darts of the enemy, yet that his blessed eyes might 
not be pained by witnessing the death of others, he removed all necessity for fighting. For Christ did not 
require to secure any other victory in behalf of his own soldier, than that, the enemy being subdued 
without bloodshed, no one should suffer death. 


CHAPTER V 


MARTIN CONVERTS A ROBBER TO THE FAITH 


From that time quitting military service, Martin earnestly sought after the society of Hilarius, bishop of 
the city Pictava, whose faith in the things of God was then regarded as of high renown, and in universal 
esteem. For some time Martin made his abode with him. Now, this same Hilarius, having instituted him in 
the office of the diaconate, endeavored still more closely to attach him to himself, and to bind him by 
leading him to take part in Divine service. But when he constantly refused, crying out that he was 
unworthy, Hilarius, as being a man of deep penetration, perceived that he could only be constrained in 
this way, if he should lay that sort of office upon him, in discharging which there should seem to be a kind 
of injury done him. He therefore appointed him to be an exorcist. Martin did not refuse this appointment, 
from the fear that he might seem to have looked down upon it as somewhat humble. Not long after this, 
he was warned in a dream that he should visit his native land, and more particularly his parents, who 
were still involved in heathenism, with a regard for their religious interests. He set forth in accordance 
with the expressed wish of the holy Hilarius, and, after being adjured by him with many prayers and tears, 
that he would in due time return. According to report Martin entered on that journey in a melancholy 
frame of mind, after calling the brethren to witness that many sufferings lay before him. The result fully 
justified this prediction. For, first of all, having followed some devious paths among the Alps, he fell into 
the hands of robbers. And when one of them lifted up his axe and poised it above Martin’s head, another 
of them met with his right hand the blow as it fell; nevertheless, having had his hands bound behind his 
back, he was handed over to one of them to be guarded and stripped. The robber, having led him to a 
private place apart from the rest, began to enquire of him who he was. Upon this, Martin replied that he 
was a Christian. The robber next asked him whether he was afraid. Then indeed Martin most 
courageously replied that he never before had felt so safe, because he knew that the mercy of the Lord 
would be especially present with him in the midst of trials. He added that he grieved rather for the man in 
whose hands he was, because, by living a life of robbery, he was showing himself unworthy of the mercy of 
Christ. And then entering on a discourse concerning Evangelical truth, he preached the word of God to 
the robber. Why should I delay stating the result? The robber believed; and, after expressing his respect 
for Martin, he restored him to the way, entreating him to pray the Lord for him. That same robber was 
afterwards seen leading a religious life; so that, in fact, the narrative I have given above is based upon an 
account furnished by himself. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE DEVIL THROWS HIMSELF IN THE WAY OF MARTIN 


Martin, then, having gone on from thence, after he had passed Milan, the devil met him in the way, having 
assumed the form of a man. The devil first asked him to what place he was going. Martin having answered 
him to the effect that he was minded to go whithersoever the Lord called him, the devil said to him, 
“Wherever you go, or whatever you attempt, the devil will resist you.” Then Martin, replying to him in the 
prophetical word, said, “The Lord is my helper; I will not fear what man can do unto me.” Upon this, his 
enemy immediately vanished out of his sight; and thus, as he had intended in his heart and mind, he set 
free his mother from the errors of heathenism, though his father continued to cleave to its evils. However, 
he saved many by his example. 


After this, when the Arian heresy had spread through the whole world, and was especially powerful in 
Illyria, and when he, almost single-handed, was fighting most strenuously against the treachery of the 
priests, and had been subjected to many punishments (for he was publicly scourged, and at last was 
compelled to leave the city), again betaking himself to Italy, and having found the Church in the two 
divisions of Gaul in a distracted condition through the departure also of the holy Hilarius, whom the 
violence of the heretics had driven into exile, he established a monastery for himself at Milan. There, too, 
Auxentius, the originator and leader of the Arians, bitterly persecuted him; and, after he had assailed him 
with many injuries, violently expelled him from the city. Thinking, therefore, that it was necessary to yield 
to circumstances, he withdrew to the island Gallinaria, with a certain presbyter as his companion, a man 
of distinguished excellences. Here he subsisted for some time on the roots of plants; and, while doing so, 
he took for food hellebore, which is, as people say, a poisonous kind of grass. But when he perceived the 
strength of the poison increasing within him, and death now nearly at hand, he warded off the imminent 
danger by means of prayer, and immediately all his pains were put to flight. And not long after having 
discovered that, through penitence on the part of the king, permission to return had been granted to holy 
Hilarius, he made an effort to meet him at Rome, and, with this view, set out for that city. 


CHAPTER VII 
MARTIN RESTORES A CATECHUMEN TO LIFE 


As Hilarius had already gone away, so Martin followed in his footsteps; and having been most joyously 
welcomed by him, he established for himself a monastery not far from the town. At this time a certain 
catechumen joined him, being desirous of becoming instructed in the doctrines and habits of the most 
holy man. But, after the lapse only of a few days, the catechumen, seized with a languor, began to suffer 
from a violent fever. It so happened that Martin had then left home, and having remained away three 
days, he found on his return that life had departed from the catechumen; and so suddenly had death 
occurred, that he had left this world without receiving baptism. The body being laid out in public was 
being honored by the last sad offices on the part of the mourning brethren, when Martin hurries up to 
them with tears and lamentations. But then laying hold, as it were, of the Holy Spirit, with the whole 
powers of his mind, he orders the others to quit the cell in which the body was lying; and bolting the door, 
he stretches himself at full length on the dead limbs of the departed brother. Having given himself for 
some time to earnest prayer, and perceiving by means of the Spirit of God that power was present, he 
then rose up for a little, and gazing on the countenance of the deceased, he waited without misgiving for 
the result of his prayer and of the mercy of the Lord. And scarcely had the space of two hours elapsed, 
when he saw the dead man begin to move a little in all his members, and to tremble with his eyes opened 
for the practice of sight. Then indeed, turning to the Lord with a loud voice and giving thanks, he filled the 
cell with his ejaculations. Hearing the noise, those who had been standing at the door immediately rush 
inside. And truly a marvelous spectacle met them, for they beheld the man alive whom they had formerly 
left dead. Thus being restored to life, and having immediately obtained baptism, he lived for many years 
afterwards; and he was the first who offered himself to us both as a subject that had experienced the 
virtues of Martin, and as a witness to their existence. The same man was wont to relate that, when he left 
the body, he was brought before the tribunal of the Judge, and being assigned to gloomy regions and 
vulgar crowds, he received a severe sentence. Then, however, he added, it was suggested by two angels of 
the Judge that he was the man for whom Martin was praying; and that, on this account, he was ordered to 
be led back by the same angels, and given up to Martin, and restored to his former life. From this time 
forward, the name of the sainted man became illustrious, so that, as being reckoned holy by all, he was 
also deemed powerful and truly apostolical. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MARTIN RESTORES ONE THAT HAD BEEN STRANGLED 


Not long after these events, while Martin was passing by the estate of a certain man named Lupicinus, 
who was held in high esteem according to the judgment of the world, he was received with shouting and 
the lamentations of a wailing crowd. Having, in an anxious state of mind gone up to that multitude, and 
enquired what such weeping meant, he was told that one of the slaves of the family had put an end to his 


life by hanging. Hearing this, Martin entered the cell in which the body was lying, and, excluding all the 
multitude, he stretched himself upon the body, and spent some little time in prayer. Ere long, the 
deceased, with life beaming in his countenance, and with his drooping eyes fixed on Martin’s face, is 
aroused; and with a gentle effort attempting to rise, he laid hold of the right hand of the saintly man, and 
by this means stood upon his feet. In this manner, while the whole multitude looked on, he walked along 
with Martin to the porch of the house. 


CHAPTER IX 
HIGH ESTEEM IN WHICH MARTIN WAS HELD 


Nearly about the same time, Martin was called upon to undertake the episcopate of the church at Tours; 
but when he could not easily be drawn forth from his monastery, a certain Ruricius, one of the citizens, 
pretending that his wife was ill, and casting himself down at his knees, prevailed on him to go forth. 
Multitudes of the citizens having previously been posted by the road on which he traveled, he is thus 
under a kind of guard escorted to the city. An incredible number of people not only from that town, but 
also from the neighboring cities, had, in a wonderful manner, assembled to give their votes. There was but 
one wish among all, there were the same prayers, and there was the same fixed opinion to the effect that 
Martin was most worthy of the episcopate, and that the church would be happy with such a priest. A few 
persons, however, and among these some of the bishops, who had been summoned to appoint a chief 
priest, were impiously offering resistance, asserting forsooth that Martin’s person was contemptible, that 
he was unworthy of the episcopate, that he was a man despicable in countenance, that his clothing was 
mean, and his hair disgusting. This madness of theirs was ridiculed by the people of sounder judgment, 
inasmuch as such objectors only proclaimed the illustrious character of the man, while they sought to 
slander him. Nor truly was it allowed them to do anything else, than what the people, following the Divine 
will, desired to be accomplished. Among the bishops, however, who had been present, a certain one of the 
name Defensor is said to have specially offered opposition; and on this account it was observed that he 
was at the time severely censured in the reading from the prophets. For when it so happened that the 
reader, whose duty it was to read in public that day, being blocked out by the people, failed to appear, the 
officials falling into confusion, while they waited for him who never came, one of those standing by, laying 
hold of the Psalter, seized upon the first verse which presented itself to him. Now, the Psalm ran thus: 
“Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise because of thine enemies, that thou 
mightest destroy the enemy and the avenger.” On these words being read, a shout was raised by the 
people, and the opposite party were confounded. It was believed that this Psalm had been chosen by 
Divine ordination, that Defensor might hear a testimony to his own work, because the praise of the Lord 
was perfected out of the mouth of babes and sucklings in the case of Martin, while the enemy was at the 
same time both pointed out and destroyed. 


CHAPTER X 
MARTIN AS BISHOP OF TOURS 


And now having entered on the episcopal office, it is beyond my power fully to set forth how Martin 
distinguished himself in the discharge of its duties. For he remained with the utmost constancy, the same 
as he had been before. There was the same humility in his heart, and the same homeliness in his 
garments. Full alike of dignity and courtesy, he kept up the position of a bishop properly, yet in such a way 
as not to lay aside the objects and virtues of a monk. Accordingly he made use, for some time, of the cell 
connected with the church; but afterwards, when he felt it impossible to tolerate the disturbance caused 
by the numbers of those visiting it, he established a monastery for himself about two miles outside the 
city. This spot was so secret and retired that he enjoyed in it the solitude of a hermit. For, on one side, it 
was surrounded by a precipitous rock of a lofty mountain, while the river Loire had shut in the rest of the 
plain by a bay extending back for a little distance; and the place could be approached only by one, and 
that a very narrow passage. Here, then, he possessed a cell constructed of wood. Many also of the 
brethren had, in the same manner, fashioned retreats for themselves, but most of them had formed these 
out of the rock of the overhanging mountain, hollowed into caves. There were altogether eighty disciples, 
who were being disciplined after the example of the saintly master. No one there had anything which was 
called his own; all things were possessed in common. It was not allowed either to buy or to sell anything, 
as is the custom among most monks. No art was practiced there, except that of transcribers, and even this 
was assigned to the brethren of younger years, while the elders spent their time in prayer. Rarely did any 
one of them go beyond the cell, unless when they assembled at the place of prayer. They all took their 
food together, after the hour of fasting was past. No one used wine, except when illness compelled them 
to do so. Most of them were clothed in garments of camels’ hair. Any dress approaching to softness was 
there deemed criminal, and this must be thought the more remarkable, because many among them were 
such as are deemed of noble rank. These, though far differently brought up, had forced themselves down 
to this degree of humility and patient endurance, and we have seen numbers of these afterwards made 
bishops. For what city or church would there be that would not desire to have its priests from among 
those in the monastery of Martin? 


CHAPTER XI 
MARTIN DEMOLISHES AN ALTAR CONSECRATED TO A ROBBER 


But let me proceed to a description of other excellences which Martin displayed as a bishop. There was, 
not far from the town, a place very close to the monastery, which a false human opinion had consecrated, 
on the supposition that some martyrs had been buried together there. For it was also believed that an 
altar had been placed there by former bishops. But Martin, not inclined to give a hasty belief to things 
uncertain, often asked from those who were his elders, whether among the presbyters or clerics, that the 
name of the martyr, or the time when he suffered, should be made known to him. He did so, he said, 
because he had great scruples on these points, inasmuch as no steady tradition respecting them had come 
down from antiquity. Having, therefore, for a time kept away from the place, by no means wishing to 
lessen the religious veneration with which it was regarded, because he was as yet uncertain, but, at the 
same time not lending his authority to the opinion of the multitude, lest a mere superstition should obtain 
a firmer footing, he one day went out to the place, taking a few brethren with him as companions. There 
standing above the very sepulchre, Martin prayed to the Lord that he would reveal, who the man in 
question was, and what was his character or desert. Next turning to the left-hand side, he sees standing 
very near a shade of a mean and cruel appearance. Martin commands him to tell his name and character. 
Upon this, he declares his name, and confesses his guilt. He says that he had been a robber, and that he 
was beheaded on account of his crimes; that he had been honored simply by an error of the multitude; 
that he had nothing in common with the martyrs, since glory was their portion, while punishment exacted 
its penalties from him. Those who stood by heard, in a wonderful way, the voice of the speaker, but they 
beheld no person. Then Martin made known what he had seen, and ordered the altar which had been 
there to be removed, and thus he delivered the people from the error of that superstition. 


CHAPTER XII 
MARTIN CAUSES THE BEARERS OF A DEAD BODY TO STOP 


Now, it came to pass some time after the above, that while Martin was going a journey, he met the body of 
a certain heathen, which was being carried to the tomb with superstitious funeral rites. Perceiving from a 
distance the crowd that was approaching, and being ignorant as to what was going on, he stood still for a 
little while. For there was a distance of nearly half a mile between him and the crowd, so that it was 
difficult to discover what the spectacle he beheld really was. Nevertheless, because he saw it was a rustic 
gathering, and when the linen clothes spread over the body were blown about by the action of the wind, 
he believed that some profane rites of sacrifice were being performed. This thought occurred to him, 
because it was the custom of the Gallic rustics in their wretched folly to carry about through the fields the 
images of demons veiled with a white covering. Lifting up, therefore, the sign of the cross opposite to 
them, he commanded the crowd not to move from the place in which they were, and to set down the 
burden. Upon this, the miserable creatures might have been seen at first to become stiff like rocks. Next, 
as they endeavored, with every possible effort, to move forward, but were not able to take a step farther, 
they began to whirl themselves about in the most ridiculous fashion, until, not able any longer to sustain 
the weight, they set down the dead body. Thunderstruck, and gazing in bewilderment at each other as not 
knowing what had happened to them they remained sunk in silent thought. But when the saintly man 
discovered that they were simply a band of peasants celebrating funeral rites, and not sacrifices to the 
gods, again raising his hand, he gave them the power of going away, and of lifting up the body. Thus he 
both compelled them to stand when he pleased, and permitted them to depart when he thought good. 


CHAPTER XIII 
MARTIN ESCAPES FROM A FALLING PINE-TREE 


Again, when in a certain village he had demolished a very ancient temple, and had set about cutting down 
a pine-tree, which stood close to the temple, the chief priest of that place, and a crowd of other heathens 
began to oppose him. And these people, though, under the influence of the Lord, they had been quiet 
while the temple was being overthrown, could not patiently allow the tree to be cut down. Martin 
carefully instructed them that there was nothing sacred in the trunk of a tree, and urged them rather to 
honor God whom he himself served. He added that there was a moral necessity why that tree should be 
cut down, because it had been dedicated to a demon. Then one of them who was bolder than the others 
says, “If you have any trust in thy God, whom you say you worship, we ourselves will cut down this tree, 
and be it your part to receive it when falling; for if, as you declare, your Lord is with you, you will escape 
all injury.” Then Martin, courageously trusting in the Lord, promises that he would do what had been 
asked. Upon this, all that crowd of heathen agreed to the condition named; for they held the loss of their 
tree a small matter, if only they got the enemy of their religion buried beneath its fall. Accordingly, since 
that pine-tree was hanging over in one direction, so that there was no doubt to what side it would fall on 
being cut, Martin, having been bound, is, in accordance with the decision of these pagans, placed in that 
spot where, as no one doubted, the tree was about to fall. They began, therefore, to cut down their own 
tree, with great glee and joyfulness, while there was at some distance a great multitude of wondering 
spectators. And now the pine-tree began to totter, and to threaten its own ruin by falling. The monks ata 


distance grew pale, and, terrified by the danger ever coming nearer, had lost all hope and confidence, 
expecting only the death of Martin. But he, trusting in the Lord, and waiting courageously, when now the 
falling pine had uttered its expiring crash, while it was now falling, while it was just rushing upon him, 
simply holding up his hand against it, he put in its way the sign of salvation. Then, indeed, after the 
manner of a spinning-top (one might have thought it driven back), it swept round to the opposite side, to 
such a degree that it almost crushed the rustics, who had taken their places there in what was deemed a 
safe spot. Then truly, a shout being raised to heaven, the heathen were amazed by the miracle, while the 
monks wept for joy; and the name of Christ was in common extolled by all. The well-known result was that 
on that day salvation came to that region. For there was hardly one of that immense multitude of heathens 
who did not express a desire for the imposition of hands, and abandoning his impious errors, made a 
profession of faith in the Lord Jesus. Certainly, before the times of Martin, very few, nay, almost none, in 
those regions had received the name of Christ; but through his virtues and example that name has 
prevailed to such an extent, that now there is no place thereabouts which is not filled either with very 
crowded churches or monasteries. For wherever he destroyed heathen temples, there he used 
immediately to build either churches or monasteries. 


CHAPTER XIV 
MARTIN DESTROYS HEATHEN TEMPLES AND ALTARS 


Nor did he show less eminence, much about the same time, in other transactions of a like kind. For, 
having in a certain village set fire to a very ancient and celebrated temple, the circle of flames was carried 
by the action of the wind upon a house which was very close to, yea, connected with, the temple. When 
Martin perceived this, he climbed by rapid ascent to the roof of the house, presenting himself in front of 
the advancing flames. Then indeed might the fire have been seen thrust back in a wonderful manner 
against the force of the wind, so that there appeared a sort of conflict of the two elements fighting 
together. Thus, by the influence of Martin, the fire only acted in the place where it was ordered to do so. 
But in a village which was named Leprosum, when he too wished to overthrow a temple which had 
acquired great wealth through the superstitious ideas entertained of its sanctity, a multitude of the 
heathen resisted him to such a degree that he was driven back not without bodily injury. He, therefore, 
withdrew to a place in the vicinity, and there for three days, clothed in sackcloth and ashes fasting and 
praying the whole time, he besought the Lord, that, as he had not been able to overthrow that temple by 
human effort, Divine power might be exerted to destroy it. Then two angels, with spears and shields after 
the manner of heavenly warriors, suddenly presented themselves to him, saying that they were sent by 
the Lord to put to flight the rustic multitude, and to furnish protection to Martin, lest, while the temple 
was being destroyed, any one should offer resistance. They told him therefore to return, and complete the 
blessed work which he had begun. Accordingly Martin returned to the village; and while the crowds of 
heathen looked on in perfect quiet as he razed the pagan temple even to the foundations, he also reduced 
all the altars and images to dust. At this sight the rustics, when they perceived that they had been so 
astounded and terrified by an intervention of the Divine will, that they might not be found fighting against 
the bishop, almost all believed in the Lord Jesus. They then began to cry out openly and to confess that 
the God of Martin ought to be worshiped, and that the idols should be despised, which were not able to 
help them. 


CHAPTER XV 


MARTIN OFFERS HIS NECK TO AN ASSASSIN 


I shall also relate what took place in the village of the AEdui. When Martin was there overthrowing a 
temple, a multitude of rustic heathen rushed upon him in a frenzy of rage. And when one of them, bolder 
than the rest, made an attack upon him with a drawn sword, Martin, throwing back his cloak, offered his 
bare neck to the assassin. Nor did the heathen delay to strike, but in the very act of lifting up his right 
arm, he fell to the ground on his back, and being overwhelmed by the fear of God, he entreated for 
pardon. Not unlike this was that other event which happened to Martin, that when a certain man had 
resolved to wound him with a knife as he was destroying some idols, at the very moment of fetching the 
blow, the weapon was struck out of his hands and disappeared. Very frequently, too, when the pagans 
were addressing him to the effect that he would not overthrow their temples, he so soothed and 
conciliated the minds of the heathen by his holy discourse that, the light of truth having been revealed to 
them, they themselves overthrew their own temples. 


CHAPTER XVI 


CURES EFFECTED BY ST. MARTIN 


Moreover, the gift of accomplishing cures was so largely possessed by Martin, that scarcely any sick 
person came to him for assistance without being at once restored to health. This will clearly appear from 
the following example. A certain girl at Treves was so completely prostrated by a terrible paralysis that 
for a long time she had been quite unable to make use of her body for any purpose, and being, as it were, 
already dead, only the smallest breath of life seemed still to remain in her. Her afflicted relatives were 


standing by, expecting nothing but her death, when it was suddenly announced that Martin had come to 
that city. When the father of the girl found that such was the case, he ran to make a request in behalf of 
his all but lifeless child. It happened that Martin had already entered the church. There, while the people 
were looking on, and in the presence of many other bishops, the old man, uttering a cry of grief, embraced 
the saint’s knees and said: “My daughter is dying of a miserable kind of infirmity; and, what is more 
dreadful than death itself, she is now alive only in the spirit, her flesh being already dead before the time. 
I beseech thee to go to her, and give her thy blessing; for I believe that through you she will be restored to 
health.” Martin, troubled by such an address, was bewildered, and shrank back, saying that this was a 
matter not in his own hands; that the old man was mistaken in the judgment he had formed; and that he 
was not worthy to be the instrument through whom the Lord should make a display of his power. The 
father, in tears, persevered in still more earnestly pressing the case, and entreated Martin to visit the 
dying girl. At last, constrained by the bishops standing by to go as requested, he went down to the home 
of the girl. An immense crowd was waiting at the doors, to see what the servant of the Lord would do. And 
first, betaking himself to his familiar arms in affairs of that kind, he cast himself down on the ground and 
prayed. Then gazing earnestly upon the ailing girl, he requests that oil should be given him. After he had 
received and blessed this, he poured the powerful sacred liquid into the mouth of the girl, and 
immediately her voice returned to her. Then gradually, through contact with him, her limbs began, one by 
one, to recover life, till, at last, in the presence of the people, she arose with firm steps. 


CHAPTER XVII 


MARTIN CASTS OUT SEVERAL DEVILS 


At the same time the servant of one Tetradius, a man of proconsular rank, having been laid hold of by a 
demon, was tormented with the most miserable results. Martin, therefore, having been asked to lay his 
hands on him, ordered the servant to be brought to him; but the evil spirit could, in no way, be brought 
forth from the cell in which he was: he showed himself so fearful, with ferocious teeth, to those who 
attempted to draw near. Then Tetradius throws himself at the feet of the saintly man, imploring that he 
himself would go down to the house in which the possessed of the devil was kept. But Martin then 
declared that he could not visit the house of an unconverted heathen. For Tetradius, at that time, was still 
involved in the errors of heathenism. He, therefore, pledges his word that if the demon were driven out of 
the boy, he would become a Christian. Martin, then, laying his hand upon the boy, cast the evil spirit out of 
him. On seeing this, Tetradius believed in the Lord Jesus, and immediately became a catechumen, while, 
not long after, he was baptized; and he always regarded Martin with extraordinary affection, as having 
been the author of his salvation. 


About the same time, having entered the dwelling of a certain householder in the same town, he stopped 
short at the very threshold, and said, that he perceived a horrible demon in the courtyard of the house. 
When Martin ordered it to depart, it laid hold of a certain member of the family, who was staying in the 
inner part of the house; and the poor wretch began at once to rage with his teeth, and to lacerate 
whomsoever he met. The house was thrown into disorder; the family was in confusion; and the people 
present took to flight. Martin threw himself in the way of the frenzied creature, and first of all 
commanded him to stand still. But when he continued to gnash with his teeth, and, with gaping mouth, 
was threatening to bite, Martin inserted his fingers into his mouth, and said, “If you possess any power, 
devour these.” But then, as if red-hot iron had entered his jaws, drawing his teeth far away he took care 
not to touch the fingers of the saintly man; and when he was compelled by punishments and tortures, to 
flee out of the possessed body, while he had no power of escaping by the mouth, he was cast out by means 
of a defluxion of the belly, leaving disgusting traces behind him. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
MARTIN PERFORMS VARIOUS MIRACLES 


In the meanwhile, as a sudden report had troubled the city as to the movement and inroad of the 
barbarians, Martin orders a possessed person to be set before him, and commanded him to declare 
whether this message was true or not. Then he confessed that there were sixteen demons who had spread 
this report among the people, in order that by the fear thus excited, Martin might have to flee from the 
city, but that, in fact, nothing was less in the minds of the barbarians than to make any inroad. When the 
unclean spirit thus acknowledged these things in the midst of the church, the city was set free from the 
fear and tumult which had at the time been felt. 


At Paris, again, when Martin was entering the gate of the city, with large crowds attending him, he gave a 
kiss to a leper, of miserable appearance, while all shuddered at seeing him do so; and Martin blessed him, 
with the result that he was instantly cleansed from all his misery. On the following day, the man appearing 
in the church with a healthy skin, gave thanks for the soundness of body which he had recovered. This 
fact, too, ought not to be passed over in silence, that threads from Martin’s garment, or such as had been 
plucked from the sackcloth which he wore, wrought frequent miracles upon those who were sick. For, by 
either being tied round the fingers or placed about the neck, they very often drove away diseases from the 
afflicted. 


CHAPTER XIV 


CHRIST TOOK NOT ON HIM AN ANGELIC NATURE, BUT THE HUMAN. IT WAS MEN, NOT ANGELS, WHOM HE CAME 
TO SAVE 


But Christ, they say, bare (the nature of) an angel. For what reason? The same which induced Him to 
become man? Christ, then, was actuated by the motive which led Him to take human nature. Man’s 
salvation was the motive, the restoration of that which had perished. Man had perished; his recovery had 
become necessary. No such cause, however, existed for Christ’s taking on Him the nature of angels. For 
although there is assigned to angels also perdition in “the fire prepared for the devil and his angels,” yet a 
restoration is never promised to them. No charge about the salvation of angels did Christ ever receive 
from the Father; and that which the Father neither promised nor commanded, Christ could not have 
undertaken. For what object, therefore, did He bear the angelic nature, if it were not (that He might have 
it) as a powerful helper wherewithal to execute the salvation of man? The Son of God, in sooth, was not 
competent alone to deliver man, whom a solitary and single serpent had overthrown! There is, then, no 
longer but one God, but one Saviour, if there be two to contrive salvation, and one of them in need of the 
other. But was it His object indeed to deliver man by an angel? Why, then, come down to do that which He 
was about to expedite with an angel’s help? If by an angel’s aid, why come Himself also? If He meant to do 
all by Himself, why have an angel too? He has been, it is true, called “the Angel of great counsel,” that is, 
a messenger, by a term expressive of official function, not of nature. For He had to announce to the world 
the mighty purpose of the Father, even that which ordained the restoration of man. But He is not on this 
account to be regarded as an angel, as a Gabriel or a Michael. For the Lord of the Vineyard sends even 
His Son to the labourers to require fruit, as well as His servants. Yet the Son will not therefore be counted 
as one of the servants because He undertook the office of a servant. I may, then, more easily say, if such 
an expression is to be hazarded, that the Son is actually an angel, that is, a messenger, from the Father, 
than that there is an angel in the Son. Forasmuch, however, as it has been declared concerning the Son 
Himself, “Thou hast made Him a little lower than the angels” how will it appear that He put on the nature 
of angels if He was made lower than the angels, having become man, with flesh and soul as the Son of 
man? As “the Spirit of God,” however, and “the Power of the Highest,” can He be regarded as lower than 
the angels,—He who is verily God, and the Son of God? Well, but as bearing human nature, He is so far 
made inferior to the angels; but as bearing angelic nature, He to the same degree loses that inferiority. 
This opinion will be very suitable for Ebion, who holds Jesus to be a mere man, and nothing more than a 
descendant of David, and not also the Son of God; although He is, to be sure, in one respect more glorious 
than the prophets, inasmuch as he declares that there was an angel in Him, just as there was in 
Zechariah. Only it was never said by Christ, “And the angel, which spake within me, said unto me.” 
Neither, indeed, was ever used by Christ that familiar phrase of all the prophets, “Thus saith the Lord.” 
For He was Himself the Lord, who openly spake by His own authority, prefacing His words with the 
formula, “Verily, verily, I say unto you.” What need is there of further argument? Hear what Isaiah says in 
emphatic words, “It was no angel, nor deputy, but the Lord Himself who saved them.” 


CHAPTER XV 


THE VALENTINIAN FIGMENT OF CHRIST’S FLESH BEING OF A SPIRITUAL NATURE, EXAMINED AND REFUTED OUT 
OF SCRIPTURE 


Valentinus, indeed, on the strength of his heretical system, might consistently devise a spiritual flesh for 
Christ. Any one who refused to believe that that flesh was human might pretend it to be anything he liked, 
forasmuch as (and this remark is applicable to all heretics), if it was not human, and was not born of man, 
I do not see of what substance Christ Himself spoke when He called Himself man and the Son of man, 
saying: “But now ye seek to kill me, a man that hath told you the truth;” and “The Son of man is Lord of 
the Sabbath-day.” For it is of Him that Isaiah writes: “A man of suffering, and acquainted with the bearing 
of weakness;” and Jeremiah: “He is a man, and who hath known Him?” and Daniel: “Upon the clouds (He 
came) as the Son of man.” The Apostle Paul likewise says: “The man Christ Jesus is the one Mediator 
between God and man.” Also Peter, in the Acts of the Apostles, speaks of Him as verily human (when he 
says), “Jesus Christ was a man approved of God among you.” These passages alone ought to suffice as a 
prescriptive testimony in proof that Christ had human flesh derived from man, and not spiritual, and that 
His flesh was not composed of soul, nor of stellar substance, and that it was not an imaginary flesh; (and 
no doubt they would be sufficient) if heretics could only divest themselves of all their contentious warmth 
and artifice. For, as I have read in some writer of Valentinus’ wretched faction, they refuse at the outset to 
believe that a human and earthly substance was created for Christ, lest the Lord should be regarded as 
inferior to the angels, who are not formed of earthly flesh; whence, too, it would be necessary that, if His 
flesh were like ours, it should be similarly born, not of the Spirit, nor of God, but of the will of man. Why, 
moreover, should it be born, not of corruptible [seed], but of incorruptible? Why, again, since His flesh has 
both risen and returned to heaven, is not ours, being like His, also taken up at once? Or else, why does not 
His flesh, since it is like ours, return in like manner to the ground, and suffer dissolution? Such objections 
even the heathen used constantly to bandy about. Was the Son of God reduced to such a depth of 
degradation? Again, if He rose again as a precedent for our hope, how is it that nothing like it has been 
thought desirable (to happen) to ourselves? Such views are not improper for heathens and they are fit and 
natural for the heretics too. For, indeed, what difference is there between them, except it be that the 


CHAPTER XIX 


A LETTER OF MARTIN EFFECTS A CURE, WITH OTHER MIRACLES 


Further, Arborius, an ex-prefect, and a man of a very holy and faithful character, while his daughter was in 
agony from the burning fever of a quartan ague, inserted in the bosom of the girl, at the very paroxysm of 
the heat, a letter of Martin which happened to have been brought to him, and immediately the fever was 
dispelled. This event had such an influence upon Arborius, that he at once consecrated the girl to God, 
and devoted her to perpetual virginity. Then, proceeding to Martin, he presented the girl to him, as an 
obvious living example of his power of working miracles, inasmuch as she had been cured by him though 
absent; and he would not suffer her to be consecrated by any other than Martin, through his placing upon 
her the dress characteristic of virginity. 


Paulinus, too, a man who was afterwards to furnish a striking example of the age, having begun to suffer 
grievously in one of his eyes, and when a pretty thick skin having grown over it had already covered up its 
pupil, Martin touched his eye with a painter’s brush, and, all pain being removed, thus restored it to its 
former soundness. He himself also, when, by a certain accident, he had fallen out of an upper room, and 
tumbling down a broken, uneven stair, had received many wounds, as he lay in his cell at the point of 
death, and was tortured with grievous sufferings, saw in the night an angel appear to him, who washed 
his wounds, and applied healing ointment to the bruised members of his body. As the effect of this, he 
found himself on the morrow restored to soundness of health, so that he was not thought to have suffered 
any harm. But because it would be tedious to go through everything of this kind, let these examples 
suffice, as a few out of a multitude; and let it be enough that we do not in striking cases [of miraculous 
interposition] detract from the truth, while, having so many to choose from, we avoid exciting weariness 
in the reader. 


CHAPTER XX 
HOW MARTIN ACTED TOWARDS THE EMPEROR MAXIMUS 


And here to insert some smaller matters among things so great (although such is the nature of our times 
in which all things have fallen into decay and corruption, it is almost a pre-eminent virtue for priestly 
firmness not to have yielded to royal flattery), when a number of bishops from various parts had 
assembled to the Emperor Maximus, a man of fierce character, and at that time elated with the victory he 
had won in the civil wars, and when the disgraceful flattery of all around the emperor was generally 
remarked, while the priestly dignity had, with degenerate submissiveness, taken a second place to the 
royal retinue, in Martin alone, apostolic authority continued to assert itself. For even if he had to make 
suit to the sovereign for some things, he commanded rather than entreated him; and although often 
invited, he kept away from his entertainments, saying that he could not take a place at the table of one 
who, out of two emperors, had deprived one of his kingdom, and the other of his life. At last, when 
Maximus maintained that he had not of his own accord assumed the sovereignty, but that he had simply 
defended by arms the necessary requirements of the empire, regard to which had been imposed upon him 
by the soldiers, according to the Divine appointment, and that the favor of God did not seem wanting to 
him who, by an event seemingly so incredible, had secured the victory, adding to that the statement that 
none of his adversaries had been slain except in the open field of battle, at length, Martin, overcome 
either by his reasoning or his entreaties, came to the royal banquet. The king was wonderfully pleased 
because he had gained this point. Moreover, there were guests present who had been invited as if toa 
festival; men of the highest and most illustrious rank,—the prefect, who was also consul, named Evodius, 
one of the most righteous men that ever lived; two courtiers possessed of the greatest power, the brother 
and uncle of the king, while between these two, the presbyter of Martin had taken his place; but he 
himself occupied a seat which was set quite close to the king. About the middle of the banquet, according 
to custom, one of the servants presented a goblet to the king. He orders it rather to be given to the very 
holy bishop, expecting and hoping that he should then receive the cup from his right hand. But Martin, 
when he had drunk, handed the goblet to his own presbyter, as thinking no one worthier to drink next to 
himself, and holding that it would not be right for him to prefer either the king himself, or those who were 
next the king, to the presbyter. And the emperor, as well as all those who were then present, admired this 
conduct so much, that this very thing, by which they had been undervalued, gave them pleasure. The 
report then ran through the whole palace that Martin had done, at the king’s dinner, what no bishop had 
dared to do at the banquets of the lowest judges. And Martin predicted to the same Maximus long before, 
that if he went into Italy to which he then desired to go, waging war, against the Emperor Valentinianus, it 
would come to pass that he should know he would indeed be victorious in the first attack, but would 
perish a short time afterwards. And we have seen that this did in fact take place. For, on his first arrival 
Valentinianus had to betake himself to flight but recovering his strength about a year afterwards, 
Maximus was taken and slain by him within the walls of Aquileia. 


CHAPTER XXI 
MARTIN HAS TO DO BOTH WITH ANGELS AND DEVILS 


It is also well known that angels were very often seen by him, so that they spoke in turns with him in set 
speech. As to the devil, Martin held him so visible and ever under the power of his eyes, that whether he 
kept himself in his proper form, or changed himself into different shapes of spiritual wickedness, he was 
perceived by Martin, under whatever guise he appeared. The devil knew well that he could not escape 
discovery, and therefore frequently heaped insults upon Martin, being unable to beguile him by trickery. 
On one occasion the devil, holding in his hand the bloody horn of an ox, rushed into Martin’s cell with 
great noise, and holding out to him his bloody right hand, while at the same time he exulted in the crime 
he had committed, said: “Where, O Martin, is thy power? I have just slain one of your people.” Then 
Martin assembled the brethren, and related to them what the devil had disclosed, while he ordered them 
carefully to search the several cells in order to discover who had been visited with this calamity. They 
report that no one of the monks was missing, but that one peasant, hired by them, had gone to the forest 
to bring home wood in his wagon. Upon hearing this, Martin instructs some of them to go and meet him. 
On their doing so, the man was found almost dead at no great distance from the monastery. Nevertheless, 
although just drawing his last breath, he made known to the brethren the cause of his wound and death. 
He said that, while he was drawing tighter the thongs which had got loose on the oxen yoked together, 
one of the oxen, throwing his head free, had wounded him with his horn in the groin. And not long after 
the man expired. You see with what judgment of the Lord this power was given to the devil. This was a 
marvelous feature in Martin that not only on this occasion to which I have specially referred, but on many 
occasions of the same kind, in fact as often as such things occurred, he perceived them long beforehand, 
and disclosed the things which had been revealed to him to the brethren. 


CHAPTER XXII 


MARTIN PREACHES REPENTANCE EVEN TO THE DEVIL 


Now, the devil, while he tried to impose upon the holy man by a thousand injurious arts, often thrust 
himself upon him in a visible form, but in very various shapes. For sometimes he presented himself to his 
view changed into the person of Jupiter, often into that of Mercury and Minerva. Often, too, were heard 
words of reproach, in which the crowd of demons assailed Martin with scurrilous expressions. But 
knowing that all were false and groundless, he was not affected by the charges brought against him. 
Moreover, some of the brethren bore witness that they had heard a demon reproaching Martin in abusive 
terms, and asking why he had taken back, on their subsequent repentance, certain of the brethren who 
had, some time previously, lost their baptism by falling into various errors. The demon set forth the crimes 
of each of them; but they added that Martin, resisting the devil firmly, answered him, that by-past sins are 
cleansed away by the leading of a better life, and that through the mercy of God, those are to be absolved 
from their sins who have given up their evil ways. The devil saying in opposition to this that such guilty 
men as those referred to did not come within the pale of pardon, and that no mercy was extended by the 
Lord to those who had once fallen away, Martin is said to have cried out in words to the following effect: 
“If thou, thyself, wretched being, wouldst but desist from attacking mankind, and even, at this period, 
when the day of judgment is at hand, wouldst only repent of your deeds, I, with a true confidence in the 
Lord, would promise you the mercy of Christ.” O what a holy boldness with respect to the loving-kindness 
of the Lord, in which, although he could not assert authority, he nevertheless showed the feelings dwelling 
within him! And since our discourse has here sprung up concerning the devil and his devices, it does not 
seem away from the point, although the matter does not bear immediately upon Martin, to relate what 
took place; both because the virtues of Martin do, to some extent, appear in the transaction, and the 
incident, which was worthy of a miracle, will properly be put on record, with the view of furnishing a 
caution, should anything of a similar character subsequently occur. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
A CASE OF DIABOLIC DECEPTION 


There was a certain man, Clarus by name, a most noble youth, who afterwards became a presbyter, and 
who is now, through his happy departure from this world, numbered among the saints. He, leaving all 
others, betook himself to Martin, and in a short time became distinguished for the most exalted faith, and 
for all sorts of excellence. Now, it came to pass that, when he had erected an abode for himself not far 
from the monastery of the bishop, and many brethren were staying with him, a certain youth, Anatolius by 
name, having, under the profession of a monk, falsely assumed every appearance of humility and 
innocence, came to him, and lived for some time on the common store along with the rest. Then, as time 
went on, he began to affirm that angels were in the habit of talking with him. As no one gave any credit to 
his words, he urged a number of the brethren to believe by certain signs. At length he went to such a 
length as to declare that angels passed between him and God; and now he wished that he should be 
regarded as one of the prophets. Clarus, however, could by no means be induced to believe. He then 
began to threaten Clarus with the anger of God and present afflictions, because he did not believe one of 
the saints. At the last, he is related to have burst forth with the following declaration: “Behold, the Lord 
will this night give me a white robe out of heaven, clothed in which, I will dwell in the midst of you; and 
that will be to you a sign that I am the Power of God, inasmuch as I have been presented with the garment 
of God.” Then truly the expectation of all was highly raised by this profession. Accordingly, about the 


middle of the night, it was seen, by the noise of people moving eagerly about, that the whole monastery in 
the place was excited. It might be seen, too, that the cell in which the young man referred to lived was 
glittering with numerous lights; and the whisperings of those moving about in it, as well as a kind of 
murmur of many voices, could be heard. Then, on silence being secured, the youth coming forth calls one 
of the brethren, Sabatius by name, to himself, and shows him the robe in which he had been clothed. He 
again, filled with amazement, gathers the rest together, and Clarus himself also runs up; and a light being 
obtained, they all carefully inspect the garment. Now, it was of the utmost softness, of marvelous 
brightness, and of glittering purple, and yet no one could discover what was its nature, or of what sort of 
fleece it had been formed. However, when it was more minutely examined by the eyes or fingers, it 
seemed nothing else than a garment. In the meantime, Clarus urges upon the brethren to be earnest in 
prayer, that the Lord would show them more clearly what it really was. Accordingly, the rest of the night 
was spent in singing hymns and psalms. But when day broke, Clarus wished to take the young man by the 
hand, and bring him to Martin, being well aware that he could not be deceived by any arts of the devil. 
Then, indeed, the miserable man began to resist and refuse, and affirmed that he had been forbidden to 
show himself to Martin. And when they compelled him to go against his will, the garment vanished from 
among the hands of those who were conducting him. Wherefore, who can doubt that this, too, was an 
illustration of the power of Martin, so that the devil could no longer dissemble or conceal his own 
deception, when it was to be submitted to the eyes of Martin? 


CHAPTER XXIV 


MARTIN IS TEMPTED BY THE WILES OF THE DEVIL 


It was found, again, that about the same time there was a young man in Spain, who, having by many signs 
obtained for himself authority among the people, was puffed up to such a pitch that he gave himself out as 
being Elias. And when multitudes had too readily believed this, he went on to say that he was actually 
Christ; and he succeeded so well even in this delusion that a certain bishop named Rufus worshiped him 
as being the Lord. For so doing, we have seen this bishop at a later date deprived of his office. Many of 
the brethren have also informed me that at the same time one arose in the East, who boasted that he was 
John. We may infer from this, since false prophets of such a kind have appeared, that the coming of 
Antichrist is at hand; for he is already practicing in these persons the mystery of iniquity. And truly I think 
this point should not be passed over, with what arts the devil about this very time tempted Martin. For, on 
a certain day, prayer having been previously offered, and the fiend himself being surrounded by a purple 
light, in order that he might the more easily deceive people by the brilliance of the splendor assumed, 
clothed also in a royal robe, and with a crown of precious stones and gold encircling his head, his shoes 
too being inlaid with gold, while he presented a tranquil countenance, and a generally rejoicing aspect, so 
that no such thought as that he was the devil might be entertained—he stood by the side of Martin as he 
was praying in his cell. The saint being dazzled by his first appearance, both preserved a long and deep 
silence. This was first broken by the devil, who said: “Acknowledge, Martin, who it is that you behold. I am 
Christ; and being just about to descend to earth, I wished first to manifest myself to thee.” When Martin 
kept silence on hearing these words, and gave no answer whatever, the devil dared to repeat his 
audacious declaration: “Martin, why do you hesitate to believe, when you see? I am Christ.” Then Martin, 
the Spirit revealing the truth to him, that he might understand it was the devil, and not God, replied as 
follows: “The Lord Jesus did not predict that he would come clothed in purple, and with a glittering crown 
upon his head. I will not believe that Christ has come, unless he appears with that appearance and form in 
which he suffered, and openly displaying the marks of his wounds upon the cross.” On hearing these 
words, the devil vanished like smoke, and filled the cell with such a disgusting smell, that he left 
unmistakable evidences of his real character. This event, as I have just related, took place in the way 
which I have stated, and my information regarding it was derived from the lips of Martin himself; 
therefore let no one regard it as fabulous. 


CHAPTER XXV 
INTERCOURSE OF SULPITIUS WITH MARTIN 


For since I, having long heard accounts of his faith, life and virtues, burned with a desire of knowing him, 
I undertook what was to me a pleasant journey for the purpose of seeing him. At the same time, because 
already my mind was inflamed with the desire of writing his life, I obtained my information partly from 
himself, in so far as I could venture to question him, and partly from those who had lived with him, or well 
knew the facts of the case. And at this time it is scarcely credible with what humility and with what 
kindness he received me; while he cordially wished me joy, and rejoiced in the Lord that he had been held 
in such high estimation by me that I had undertaken a journey owing to my desire of seeing him. 
Unworthy me! (in fact, I hardly dare acknowledge it), that he should have deigned to admit me to 
fellowship with him! He went so far as in person to present me with water to wash my hands, and at 
eventide he himself washed my feet; nor had I sufficient courage to resist or oppose his doing so. In fact, I 
felt so overcome by the authority he unconsciously exerted, that I deemed it unlawful to do anything but 
acquiesce in his arrangements. His conversation with me was all directed to such points as the following: 
that the allurements of this world and secular burdens were to be abandoned in order that we might be 


free and unencumbered in following the Lord Jesus; and he pressed upon me as an admirable example in 
present circumstances the conduct of that distinguished man Paulinus, of whom I have made mention 
above. Martin declared of him that, by parting with his great possessions and following Christ, as he did, 
he showed himself almost the only one who in these times had fully obeyed the precepts of the Gospel. He 
insisted strongly that that was the man who should be made the object of our imitation, adding that the 
present age was fortunate in possessing such a model of faith and virtue. For Paulinus, being rich and 
having many possessions, by selling them all and giving them to the poor according to the expressed will 
of the Lord, had, he said, made possible by actual proof what appeared impossible of accomplishment. 
What power and dignity there were in Martin’s words and conversation! How active he was, how 
practical, and how prompt and ready in solving questions connected with Scripture! And because I know 
that many are incredulous on this point,—for indeed I have met with persons who did not believe me when 
I related such things,—I call to witness Jesus, and our common hope as Christians, that I never heard from 
any other lips than those of Martin such exhibitions of knowledge and genius, or such specimens of good 
and pure speech. But yet, how insignificant is all such praise when compared with the virtues which he 
possessed! Still, it is remarkable that in a man who had no claim to be called learned, even this attribute 
[of high intelligence] was not wanting. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
WORDS CANNOT DESCRIBE THE EXCELLENCES OF MARTIN 


But now my book must be brought to an end, and my discourse finished. This is not because all that was 
worthy of being said concerning Martin is now exhausted, but because I, just as sluggish poets grow less 
careful towards the end of their work, give over, being baffled by the immensity of the matter. For, 
although his outward deeds could in some sort of way be set forth in words, no language, I truly own, can 
ever be capable of describing his inner life and daily conduct, and his mind always bent upon the things of 
heaven. No one can adequately make known his perseverance and self-mastery in abstinence and fastings, 
or his power in watchings and prayers, along with the nights, as well as days, which were spent by him, 
while not a moment was separated from the service of God, either for indulging in ease, or engaging in 
business. But, in fact, he did not indulge either in food or sleep, except in so far as the necessities of 
nature required. I freely confess that, if, as the saying is, Homer himself were to ascend from the shades 
below, he could not do justice to this subject in words; to such an extent did all excellences surpass in 
Martin the possibility of being embodied in language. Never did a single hour or moment pass in which he 
was not either actually engaged in prayer; or, if it happened that he was occupied with something else, 
still he never let his mind loose from prayer. In truth, just as it is the custom of blacksmiths, in the midst 
of their work to beat their own anvil as a sort of relief to the laborer, so Martin even when he appeared to 
be doing something else, was still engaged in prayer. O truly blessed man in whom there was no guile— 
judging no man, condemning no man, returning evil for evil to no man! He displayed indeed such 
marvelous patience in the endurance of injuries, that even when he was chief priest, he allowed himself to 
be wronged by the lowest clerics with impunity; nor did he either remove them from the office on account 
of such conduct, or, as far as in him lay, repel them from a place in his affection. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
WONDERFUL PIETY OF MARTIN 


No one ever saw him enraged, or excited, or lamenting, or laughing; he was always one and the same: 
displaying a kind of heavenly happiness in his countenance, he seemed to have passed the ordinary limits 
of human nature. Never was there any word on his lips but Christ, and never was there a feeling in his 
heart except piety, peace, and tender mercy. Frequently, too, he used to weep for the sins of those who 
showed themselves his revilers—those who, as he led his retired and tranquil life, slandered him with 
poisoned tongue and a viper’s mouth. And truly we have had experience of some who were envious of his 
virtues and his life—who really hated in him what they did not see in themselves, and what they had not 
power to imitate. And—O wickedness worthy of deepest grief and groans!—some of his calumniators, 
although very few, some of his maligners, I say, were reported to be no others than bishops! Here, 
however, it is not necessary to name any one, although a good many of these people are still venting their 
spleen against myself. I shall deem it sufficient that, if any one of them reads this account, and perceives 
that he is himself pointed at, he may have the grace to blush. But if, on the other hand, he shows anger, he 
will, by that very fact, own that he is among those spoken of, though all the time perhaps I have been 
thinking of some other person. I shall, however, by no means feel ashamed if any people of that sort 
include myself in their hatred along with such a man as Martin. I am quite persuaded of this, that the 
present little work will give pleasure to all truly good men. And I shall only say further that, if any one 
read this narrative in an unbelieving spirit, he himself will fall into sin. I am conscious to myself that I 
have been induced by belief in the facts, and by the love of Christ, to write these things; and that, in doing 
so, I have set forth what is well known, and recorded what is true; and, as I trust, that man will have a 
reward prepared by God, not who shall read these things, but who shall believe them. 


The Letters of Sulpitius Severus 


LETTER I. TO EUSEBIUS 


Against Some Envious Assailants of Martin. 


Yesterday a number of monks having come to me, it happened that amid endless fables, and much 
tiresome discourse, mention was made of the little work which I published concerning the life of that 
saintly man Martin, and I was most happy to hear that it was being eagerly and carefully read by 
multitudes. In the meantime, however, I was told that a certain person, under the influence of an evil 
spirit, had asked why Martin, who was said to have raised the dead and to have rescued houses from the 
flames, had himself recently become subject to the power of fire, and thus been exposed to suffering of a 
dangerous character. Wretched man, whoever he is, that expressed himself thus! We recognize his 
perfidious talk in the words of the Jews of old, who reviled the Lord, when hanging upon the cross, in the 
following terms: “He saved others; himself he cannot save.” Truly it is clear that, whoever be the person 
referred to, if he had lived in those times, he would have been quite prepared to speak against the Lord in 
these terms, inasmuch as he blasphemes a saint of the Lord, after a like fashion. How then, I ask thee, 
whosoever thou art, how does the case stand? Was Martin really not possessed of power, and not a 
partaker of holiness, because he became exposed to danger from fire? O thou blessed man, and in all 
things like to the Apostles, even in the reproaches which are thus heaped upon thee! Assuredly those 
Gentiles are reported to have entertained the same sort of thought respecting Paul also, when the viper 
had bitten him, for they said, “This man must be a murderer, whom, although saved from the sea, the 
fates do not permit to live.” But he, shaking off the viper into the fire, suffered no harm. They, however, 
imagined that he would suddenly fall down, and speedily die; but when they saw that no harm befell him, 
changing their minds, they said that he was a God. But, O thou most miserable of men, you ought, even 
from that example to have yourself been convinced of your falsity; so that, if it had proved a stumbling- 
block to thee that Martin appeared touched by the flame of fire, you should, on the other hand, have 
ascribed his being merely touched to his merits and power, because, though surrounded by flames, he did 
not perish. For acknowledge, thou miserable man, acknowledge what you seem ignorant of, that almost all 
the saints have been more remarkable for the dangers they encountered, than even for the virtues they 
displayed. I see, indeed, Peter strong in faith, walking over the waves of the sea, in opposition to the 
nature of things, and that he pressed the unstable waters with his footprints. But not on that account does 
the preacher of the Gentiles seem to me a smaller man, whom the waves swallowed up; and, after three 
days and three nights, the water restored him emerging from the deep. Nay, I am almost inclined to think 
that it was a greater thing to have lived in the deep, than to have walked along the depths of the sea. But, 
thou foolish man, you had not, as I suppose, read these things; or, having read them, had not understood 
them. For the blessed Evangelist would not have recorded in holy writ an incident of that kind—under 
divine guidance—(except that, from such cases, the human mind might be instructed as to the dangers 
connected with shipwrecks and serpents!) and, as the Apostle relates, who gloried in his nakedness, and 
hunger, and perils from robbers, all these things are indeed to be endured in common by holy men, but 
that it has always been the chief excellence of the righteous in enduring and conquering such things, 
while amid all their trials, being patient and ever unconquerable, they overcame them all the more 
courageously, the heavier was the burden which they had to bear. Hence this event which is ascribed to 
the infirmity of Martin is, in reality, full of dignity and glory, since indeed, being tried by a most dangerous 
calamity, he came forth a conqueror. But let no one wonder that the incident referred to was omitted by 
me in that treatise which I wrote concerning his life, since in that very work I openly acknowledged that I 
had not embraced all his acts; and that for the good reason that, if I had been minded to narrate them all, 
I must have presented an enormous volume to my readers. And indeed, his achievements were not of so 
limited a number that they could all be comprehended in a book. Nevertheless, I shall not leave this 
incident, about which a question has arisen, to remain in obscurity, but shall relate the whole affair as it 
occurred, lest I should appear perchance to have intentionally passed over that which might be put 
forward in calumniation of the saintly man. 


Martin having, about the middle of winter, come to a certain parish, according to the usual custom for the 
bishops to visit the churches in the diocese, the clerics had prepared an abode for him in the private part 
of the church, and had kindled a large fire beneath the floor which was decayed and very thin. They also 
erected for him a couch consisting of a large amount of straw. Then, when Martin betook himself to rest, 
he was annoyed with the softness of the too luxurious bed, inasmuch as he had been accustomed to lie on 
the bare ground with only a piece of sackcloth stretched over him. Accordingly, influenced by the injury 
which had, as it were, been done him, he threw aside the whole of the straw. Now, it so happened that 
part of the straw which he had thus removed fell upon the stove. He himself, in the meantime, rested, as 
was his wont, upon the bare ground, tired out by his long journey. About midnight, the fire bursting up 
through the stove which, as I have said, was far from sound, laid hold of the dry straw. Martin, being 


wakened out of sleep by this unexpected occurrence, and being prevented by the pressing danger, but 
chiefly, as he afterwards related, by the snares and urgency of the devil, was longer than he ought to have 
been in having recourse to the aid of prayer. For, desiring to get outside, he struggled long and laboriously 
with the bolt by which he had secured the door. Ere long he perceived that he was surrounded by a fearful 
conflagration; and the fire had even laid hold of the garment with which he was clothed. At length 
recovering his habitual conviction that his safety lay not in flight, but in the Lord, and seizing the shield of 
faith and prayer, committing himself entirely to the Lord, he lay down in the midst of the flames. Then 
truly, the fire having been removed by divine interposition, he continued to pray amid a circle of flames 
that did him no harm. But the monks, who were before the door, hearing the sound of the crackling and 
struggling fire, broke open the barred door; and, the fire being extinguished, they brought forth Martin 
from the midst of the flames, all the time supposing that he must ere then have been burnt to ashes by a 
fire of so long continuance. Now, as the Lord is my witness, he himself related to me, and not without 
groans, confessed that he was in this matter beguiled by the arts of the devil; in that, when roused from 
sleep, he did not take the wise course of repelling the danger by means of faith and prayer. He also added 
that the flames raged around him all the time that, with a distempered mind, he strove to throw open the 
door. But he declared that as soon as he again sought assistance from the cross, and tried the weapons of 
prayer, the central flames gave way, and that he then felt them shedding a dewy refreshment over him, 
after having just experienced how cruelly they burned him. Considering all which, let every one who reads 
this letter understand that Martin was indeed tried by that danger, but passed through it with true 
acceptance. 


LETTER I. TO THE DEACON AURELIUS 


Sulpitius has a Vision of St. Martin. 
Sulpitius Severus to Aurelius the Deacon sendeth greeting,— 


After you had departed from me in the morning, I was sitting alone in my cell; and there occurred to me, 
as often happens, that hope of the future which I cherish, along with a weariness of the present world, a 
terror of judgment, a fear of punishment, and, as a consequence, indeed as the source from which the 
whole train of thought had flowed, a remembrance of my sins, which had rendered me worn and 
miserable. Then, after I had placed on my couch my limbs fatigued with the anguish of my mind, sleep 
crept upon me, as frequently happens from melancholy; and such sleep, as it is always somewhat light and 
uncertain in the morning hours, so it pervaded my members only in a hovering and doubtful manner. Thus 
it happens, what does not occur in a different kind of slumber, that one can feel he is dreaming while 
almost awake. In these circumstances, I seemed suddenly to see St. Martin appear to me in the character 
of a bishop, clothed in a white robe, with a countenance as of fire, with eyes like stars, and with purple 
hair. He thus appeared to me with that aspect and form of body which I had known, so that I find it almost 
difficult to say what I mean—he could not be steadfastly beheld, though he could be clearly recognized. 
Well, directing a gentle smile towards me, he held out in his right hand the small treatise which I had 
written concerning his life. I, for my part, embraced his sacred knees, and begged for his blessing 
according to custom. Upon this, I felt his hand placed on my head with the sweetest touch, while, amid 
the solemn words of benediction, he repeated again and again the name of the cross so familiar to his lips. 
Ere long, while my eyes were earnestly fixed upon him, and when I could not satisfy myself with gazing 
upon his countenance, he was suddenly taken away from me and raised on high. At last, having passed 
through the vast expanse of the air, while my straining eyes followed him ascending in a rapidly moving 
cloud, he could no longer be seen by me gazing after him. And not long after, I saw the holy presbyter 
Clarus, a disciple of Martin’s who had lately died, ascend in the same way as I had seen his master. I, 
impudently desiring to follow, while I aim at and strive after such lofty steps, suddenly wake up; and, 
being roused from sleep, I had begun to rejoice over the vision, when a boy, a servant in the family, enters 
to me with a countenance sadder than is usual with one who gives utterance to his grief in words. “What,” 
I enquire of him, “do you wish to tell me with so melancholy an aspect?” “Two monks,” he replied, “have 
just been here from Tours, and they have brought word that Martin is dead.” I confess that I was cut to 
the heart; and bursting into tears, I wept most abundantly. Nay, even now, as I write these things to you, 
brother, my tears are flowing, and I find no consolation for my all but unbearable sorrow. And I should 
wish you, when this news reaches you, to be a partaker in my grief, as you were a sharer with me in his 
love. Come then, I beg of you, to me without delay, that we may mourn in common him whom in common 
we love. And yet I am well aware that such a man ought not to be mourned over, to whom, after his victory 
and triumph over the world, there has now at last been given the crown of righteousness. Nevertheless, I 
cannot so command myself as to keep from grieving. I have, no doubt, sent on before me one who will 
plead my cause in heaven, but I have, at the same time, lost my great source of consolation in this present 
life; yet if grief would yield to the influence of reason, I certainly ought to rejoice. For he is now mingling 
among the Apostles and Prophets, and (with all respect for the saints on high be it said) he is second to no 
one in that assembly of the righteous as I firmly hope, believe, and trust, being joined especially to those 
who washed their robes in the blood of the Lamb. He now follows the Lamb as his guide, free from all spot 
of defilement. For although the character of our times could not ensure him the honor of martyrdom, yet 
he will not remain destitute of the glory of a martyr, because both by vow and virtues he was alike able 
and willing to be a martyr. But if he had been permitted, in the times of Nero and of Decius, to take part in 


the struggle which then went on, I take to witness the God of heaven and earth that he would freely have 
submitted to the rack of torture, and readily surrendered himself to the flames: yea, worthy of being 
compared to the illustrious Hebrew youths, amid the circling flames, and though in the very midst of the 
furnace, he would have sung a hymn of the Lord. But if perchance it had pleased the persecutor to inflict 
upon him the punishment which Isaiah endured, he would never have shown himself inferior to the 
prophet, nor would have shrunk from having his members torn in pieces by saws and swords. And if 
impious fury had preferred to drive the blessed man over precipitous rocks or steep mountains, I maintain 
that, clinging to the testimony of truth he would willingly have fallen. But if, after the example of the 
teacher of the Gentiles, as indeed often happened, he had been included among other victims who were 
condemned to die by the sword, he would have been foremost to urge on the executioner to his work that 
he might obtain the crown of blood. And, in truth, far from shrinking from a confession of the Lord, in the 
face of all those penalties and punishments, which frequently prove too much for human infirmity, he 
would have stood so immovable as to have smiled with joy and gladness over the sufferings and torments 
he endured, whatever might have been the tortures inflicted upon him. But although he did in fact suffer 
none of these things, yet he fully attained to the honor of martyrdom without shedding his blood. For what 
agonies of human sufferings did he not endure in behalf of the hope of eternal life, in hunger, in 
watchings, in nakedness, in fastings, in reproachings of the malignant, in persecutions of the wicked, in 
care for the weak, in anxiety for those in danger? For who ever suffered but Martin suffered along with 
him? Who was made to stumble and he burnt not? Who perished, and he did not mourn deeply? Besides 
those daily struggles which he carried on against the various conflicts with human and spiritual 
wickedness, while invariably, as he was assailed with divers temptations, there prevailed in his case 
fortitude in conquering, patience in waiting, and placidity in enduring. O man, truly indescribable in piety, 
mercy, love, which daily grows cold even in holy men through the coldness of the world, but which in his 
case increased onwards to the end, and endured from day to day! I, for my part, had the happiness of 
enjoying this grace in him even in an eminent degree, for he loved me in a special manner, though I was 
far from meriting such affection. And, on the remembrance, yet again my tears burst forth, while groans 
issue from the bottom of my heart. In what man shall I for the future find such repose for my spirit as I did 
in him? and in whose love shall I enjoy like consolation? Wretched being that I am, sunk in affliction, can | 
ever, if life be spared me, cease to lament that I have survived Martin? Shall there in future be to me any 
pleasure in life, or any day or hour free from tears; or can I ever, my dearest brother, make mention of him 
to you without lamentation? And yet, in conversing with you, can I ever talk of any other subject than him? 
But why do I stir you up to tears and lamentations? So I now desire you to be comforted, although I am 
unable to console myself. He will not be absent from us; believe me, he will never, never forsake us, but 
will be present with us as we discourse regarding him, and will be near to us as we pray; and the 
happiness which he has even to-day deigned to bestow, even that of seeing him in his glory, he will 
frequently in future afford; and he will protect us, as he did but a little while ago, with his unceasing 
benediction. Then again, according to the arrangement of the vision, he showed that heaven was open to 
those following him, and taught us to what we ought to follow him; he instructed us to what objects our 
hope should be directed, and to what attainment our mind should be turned. Yet, my brother, what is to be 
done? For, as I am myself well aware, I shall never be able to climb that difficult ascent, and penetrate 
into those blessed regions. To such a degree does a miserable burden press me down; and while I cannot, 
through the load of sin which overwhelms me, secure an ascent to heaven, the cruel pressure rather sinks 
me in my misery to the place of despair. Nevertheless, hope remains, one last and solitary hope, that, 
what I cannot obtain of myself, I may, at any rate, be thought worthy of, through the prayers of Martin in 
my behalf. But why, brother, should I longer occupy your time with a letter which has turned out so 
garrulous, and thus delay you from coming to me? At the same time, my page being now filled, can admit 
no more. This, however, was my object in prolonging my discourse to a somewhat undue extent, that, 
since this letter conveys to you a message of sorrow, it might also furnish you with consolation, through 
my sort of friendly conversation with you. 


LETTER II. TO BASSULA, HIS MOTHER-IN-LAW 


How St. Martin passed from this Life to Life Eternal. 
Sulpitius Severus to Bassula, his venerable parent, sendeth greeting. 


If it were lawful that parents should be summoned to court by their children, clearly I might drag you with 
a righteous thong before the tribunal of the praetor, on a charge of robbery and plunder. For why should I 
not complain of the injury which I have suffered at your hands? You have left me no little bit of writing at 
home, no book, not even a letter—to such a degree do you play the thief with all such things and publish 
them to the world. If I write anything in familiar style to a friend; if, as I amuse myself I dictate anything 
with the wish at the same time that it should be kept private, all such things seem to reach you almost 
before they have been written or spoken. Surely you have my secretaries in your debt, since through them 
any trifles I compose are made known to you. And yet I cannot be moved with anger against them if they 
really obey you, and have invaded my rights under the special influence of your generosity to them, and 
ever bear in mind that they belong to you rather than to me. Yes, thou alone art the culprit—thou alone art 
to blame—inasmuch as you both lay your snares for me, and cajole them with your trickery, so that 
without making any selection, pieces written familiarly, or let out of hand without care, are sent to thee 


quite unelaborated and unpolished. For, to say nothing about other writings, I beg to ask how that letter 
could reach you so speedily, which I recently wrote to Aurelius the Deacon. For, as I was situated at 
Toulouse, while you were dwelling at Treves, and were so far distant from your native land, owing to the 
anxiety felt on account of your son, what opportunity, I should like to know, did you avail yourself of, to get 
hold of that familiar epistle? For I have received your letter in which you write that I ought in the same 
epistle in which I made mention of the death of our master, Martin, to have described the manner in which 
that saintly man left this world. As if, indeed, I had either given forth that epistle with the view of its being 
read by any other except him to whom it purported to be sent; or as if I were fated to undertake so great a 
work as that all things which should be known respecting Martin are to be made public through me 
particularly as the writer. Therefore, if you desire to learn anything concerning the end of the saintly 
bishop, you should direct your enquiries rather to those who were present when his death occurred. I for 
my part have resolved to write nothing to you lest you publish me everywhere. Nevertheless if you pledge 
your word that you will read to no one what I send you, I shall satisfy your desire in a few words. 
Accordingly I shall communicate to you the following particulars which are comprised within my own 
knowledge. 


I have to state, then, that Martin was aware of the period of his own death long before it occurred, and 
told the brethren that his departure from the body was at hand. In the meantime, a reason sprang up 
which led him to visit the church at Condate. For, as the clerics of that church were at variance among 
themselves, Martin, wishing to restore peace, although he well knew that the end of his own days was at 
hand, yet he did not shrink from undertaking the journey, with such an object in view. He did, in fact, 
think that this would be an excellent crown to set upon his virtues, if he should leave behind him peace 
restored to a church. Thus, then, having set out with that very numerous and holy crowd of disciples who 
usually accompanied him, he perceives in a river a number of water-fowl busy in capturing fishes, and 
notices that a voracious appetite was urging them on to frequent seizures of their prey. “This,” exclaimed 
he, “is a picture of how the demons act: they lie in wait for the unwary and capture them before they 
know it: they devour their victims when taken, and they can never be satisfied with what they have 
devoured.” Then Martin, with a miraculous power in his words, commands the birds to leave the pool in 
which they were swimming, and to betake themselves to dry and desert regions; using with respect to 
those birds that very same authority with which he had been accustomed to put demons to flight. 
Accordingly, gathering themselves together, all those birds formed a single body, and leaving the river, 
they made for the mountains and woods, to no small wonder of many who perceived such power in Martin 
that he could even rule the birds. Having then delayed some time in that village or church to which he had 
gone, and peace having been restored among the clerics, when he was now meditating a return to his 
monastery, he began suddenly to fail in bodily strength, and, assembling the brethren, he told them that 
he was on the point of dissolution. Then indeed, sorrow and grief took possession of all, and there was but 
one voice of them lamenting, and saying: “Why, dear father, will you leave us? Or to whom can you commit 
us in our desolation? Fierce wolves will speedily attack thy flock, and who, when the shepherd has been 
smitten, will save us from their bites? We know, indeed, that you desire to be with Christ; but thy reward 
above is safe, and will not be diminished by being delayed; rather have pity upon us, whom you are 
leaving desolate.” Then Martin, affected by these lamentations, as he was always, in truth, full of 
compassion, is said to have burst into tears; and, turning to the Lord, he replied to those weeping round 
him only in the following words, “O Lord, if I am still necessary to thy people, I do not shrink from toil: thy 
will be done.” Thus hovering as he did between desire and love, he almost doubted which he preferred; 
for he neither wished to leave us, nor to be longer separated from Christ. However, he placed no weight 
upon his own wishes, nor reserved anything to his own will, but committed himself wholly to the will and 
power of the Lord. Do you not think you hear him speaking in the following few words which I repeat? 
“Terrible, indeed, Lord, is the struggle of bodily warfare, and surely it is now enough that I have 
continued the fight till now; but, if thou dost command me still to persevere in the same toil for the 
defense of thy flock, I do not refuse, nor do I plead against such an appointment my declining years. 
Wholly given to thee, I will fulfill whatever duties thou dost assign me, and I will serve under thy standard 
as long as thou shalt prescribe. Yea, although release is sweet to an old man after lengthened toil, yet my 
mind is a conqueror over my years, and I have no desire to yield to old age. But if now thou art merciful to 
my many years, good, O Lord, is thy will to me; and thou thyself wilt guard over those for whose safety I 
fear.” O man, whom no language can describe, unconquered by toil, and unconquerable even by death, 
who didst show no personal preference for either alternative, and who didst neither fear to die nor refuse 
to live! Accordingly, though he was for some days under the influence of a strong fever, he nevertheless 
did not abandon the work of God. Continuing in supplications and watchings through whole nights, he 
compelled his worn-out limbs to do service to his spirit as he lay on his glorious couch upon sackcloth and 
ashes. And when his disciples begged of him that at least he should allow some common straw to be 
placed beneath him, he replied: “It is not fitting that a Christian should die except among ashes; and I 
have sinned if I leave you a different example.” However, with his hands and eyes steadfastly directed 
towards heaven, he never released his unconquerable spirit from prayer. And on being asked by the 
presbyters who had then gathered round him, to relieve his body a little by a change of side, he 
exclaimed: “Allow me, dear brother, to fix my looks rather on heaven than on earth, so that my spirit which 
is just about to depart on its own journey may be directed towards the Lord.” Having spoken these words, 
he saw the devil standing close at hand, and exclaimed: “Why do you stand here, thou bloody monster? 
Thou shalt find nothing in me, thou deadly one: Abraham’s bosom is about to receive me.” 


As he uttered these words, his spirit fled; and those who were there present have testified to us that they 
saw his face as if it had been the face of an angel. His limbs too appeared white as snow, so that people 
exclaimed, “Who would ever believe that man to be clothed in sackcloth, or who would imagine that he 
was enveloped with ashes?” For even then he presented such an appearance, as if he had been manifested 
in the glory of the future resurrection, and with the nature of a body which had been changed. But it is 
hardly credible what a multitude of human beings assembled at the performance of his funeral rites: the 
whole city poured forth to meet his body; all the inhabitants of the district and villages, along with many 
also from the neighboring cities, attended. O how great was the grief of all! how deep the lamentations in 
particular of the sorrowing monks! They are said to have assembled on that day almost to the number of 
two thousand,—a special glory of Martin,—through his example so numerous plants had sprung up for the 
service of the Lord. Undoubtedly the shepherd was then driving his own flocks before him—the pale 
crowds of that saintly multitude—bands arrayed in cloaks, either old men whose life-labor was finished, or 
young soldiers who had just taken the oath of allegiance to Christ. Then, too, there was the choir of 
virgins, abstaining out of modesty from weeping; and with what holy joy did they conceal the fact of their 
affliction! No doubt faith would prevent the shedding of tears, yet affection forced out groans. For there 
was as sacred an exultation over the glory to which he had attained, as there was a pious sorrow on 
account of his death. One would have been inclined to pardon those who wept, as well as to congratulate 
those who rejoiced, while each single person preferred that he himself should grieve, but that another 
should rejoice. Thus then this multitude, singing hymns of heaven, attended the body of the sainted man 
onwards to the place of sepulture. Let there be compared with this spectacle, I will not say the worldly 
pomp of a funeral, but even of a triumph; and what can be reckoned similar to the obsequies of Martin? 
Let your worldly great men lead before their chariots captives with their hands bound behind their backs. 
Those accompanied the body of Martin who, under his guidance, had overcome the world. Let madness 
honor these earthly warriors with the united praises of nations. Martin is praised with the divine psalms, 
Martin is honored in heavenly hymns. Those worldly men, after their triumphs here are over, shall be 
thrust into cruel Tartarus, while Martin is joyfully received into the bosom of Abraham. Martin, poor and 
insignificant on earth, has a rich entrance granted him into heaven. From that blessed region, as I trust, 
he looks upon me, as my guardian, while I am writing these things, and upon you while you read them. 


Dialogues of Sulpitius Severus 


heathen, in not believing, do believe; while the heretics, in believing, do not believe? Then, again, they 
read: “Thou madest Him a little less than angels;” and they deny the lower nature of that Christ who 
declares Himself to be, “not a man, but a worm;” who also had “no form nor comeliness, but His form was 
ignoble, despised more than all men, a man in suffering, and acquainted with the bearing of weakness.” 
Here they discover a human being mingled with a divine one and so they deny the manhood. They believe 
that He died, and maintain that a being which has died was born of an incorruptible substance; as if, 
forsooth, corruptibility were something else than death! But our flesh, too, ought immediately to have 
risen again. Wait a while. Christ has not yet subdued His enemies, so as to be able to triumph over them in 
company with His friends. 


CHAPTER XVI 


CHRIST’S FLESH IN NATURE, THE SAME AS OURS, ONLY SINLESS. THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CARNEM PECCATI 
AND PECCATUM CARNIS: IT IS THE LATTER WHICH CHRIST ABOLISHED. THE FLESH OF THE FIRST ADAM, NO 
LESS THAN THAT OF THE SECOND ADAM, NOT RECEIVED FROM HUMAN SEED, ALTHOUGH AS ENTIRELY HUMAN 
AS OUR OWN, WHICH IS DERIVED FROM IT 


The famous Alexander, too, instigated by his love of disputation in the true fashion of heretical temper, has 
made himself conspicuous against us; he will have us say that Christ put on flesh of an earthly origin, in 
order that He might in His own person abolish sinful flesh. Now, even if we did assert this as our opinion, 
we should be able to defend it in such a way as completely to avoid the extravagant folly which he 
ascribes to us in making us suppose that the very flesh of Christ was in Himself abolished as being sinful; 
because we mention our belief (in public), that it is sitting at the right hand of the Father in heaven; and 
we further declare that it will come again from thence in all the pomp of the Father’s glory: it is therefore 
just as impossible for us to say that it is abolished, as it is for us to maintain that it is sinful, and so made 
void, since in it there has been no fault. We maintain, moreover, that what has been abolished in Christ is 
not carnem peccati, “sinful flesh,” but peccatum carnis, “sin in the flesh,”—not the material thing, but its 
condition; not the substance, but its flaw; and (this we aver) on the authority of the apostle, who says, “He 
abolished sin in the flesh.” Now in another sentence he says that Christ was “in the likeness of sinful 
flesh,” not, however, as if He had taken on Him “the likeness of the flesh,” in the sense of a semblance of 
body instead of its reality; but he means us to understand likeness to the flesh which sinned, because the 
flesh of Christ, which committed no sin itself, resembled that which had sinned,—resembled it in its 
nature, but not in the corruption it received from Adam; whence we also affirm that there was in Christ 
the same flesh as that whose nature in man is sinful. In the flesh, therefore, we say that sin has been 
abolished, because in Christ that same flesh is maintained without sin, which in man was not maintained 
without sin. Now, it would not contribute to the purpose of Christ’s abolishing sin in the flesh, if He did 
not abolish it in that flesh in which was the nature of sin, nor (would it conduce) to His glory. For surely it 
would have been no strange thing if He had removed the stain of sin in some better flesh, and one which 
should possess a different, even a sinless, nature! Then, you say, if He took our flesh, Christ’s was a sinful 
one. Do not, however, fetter with mystery a sense which is quite intelligible. For in putting on our flesh, 
He made it His own; in making it His own, He made it sinless. A word of caution, however, must be 
addressed to all who refuse to believe that our flesh was in Christ on the ground that it came not of the 
seed of a human father, let them remember that Adam himself received this flesh of ours without the seed 
of a human father. As earth was converted into this flesh of ours without the seed of a human father, so 
also was it quite possible for the Son of God to take to Himself the substance of the selfsame flesh, 
without a human father’s agency. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE SIMILARITY OF CIRCUMSTANCES BETWEEN THE FIRST AND THE SECOND ADAM, AS TO THE DERIVATION OF 
THEIR FLESH. AN ANALOGY ALSO PLEASANTLY TRACED BETWEEN EVE AND THE VIRGIN MARY 


But, leaving Alexander with his syllogisms, which he so perversely applies in his discussions, as well as 
with the hymns of Valentinus, which, with consummate assurance, he interpolates as the production of 
some respectable author, let us confine our inquiry to a single point—Whether Christ received flesh from 
the virgin?—that we may thus arrive at a certain proof that His flesh was human, if He derived its 
substance from His mother’s womb, although we are at once furnished with clear evidences of the human 
character of His flesh, from its name and description as that of a man, and from the nature of its 
constitution, and from the system of its sensations, and from its suffering of death. Now, it will first be 
necessary to show what previous reason there was for the Son of God’s being born of a virgin. He who 
was going to consecrate a new order of birth, must Himself be born after a novel fashion, concerning 
which Isaiah foretold how that the Lord Himself would give the sign. What, then, is the sign? “Behold a 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son.” Accordingly, a virgin did conceive and bear “Emmanuel, God with 
us.” This is the new nativity; a man is born in God. And in this man God was born, taking the flesh of an 
ancient race, without the help, however, of the ancient seed, in order that He might reform it with a new 
seed, that is, in a spiritual manner, and cleanse it by the re-moval of all its ancient stains. But the whole of 
this new birth was prefigured, as was the case in all other instances, in ancient type, the Lord being born 
as man by a dispensation in which a virgin was the medium. The earth was still in a virgin state, reduced 
as yet by no human labour, with no seed as yet cast into its furrows, when, as we are told, God made man 


Dialogue I 


Concerning the Virtues of the Monks of the East 


CHAPTER I 


When I and a Gallic friend had assembled in one place, this Gaul being a man very dear to me, both on 
account of his remembrance of Martin (for he had been one of his disciples), and on account of his own 
merits, my friend Postumianus joined us. He had just, on my account, returned from the East, to which, 
leaving his native country, he had gone three years before. Having embraced this most affectionate friend, 
and kissed both his knees and his feet, we were for a moment or two, as it were, astounded; and, shedding 
mutual tears of joy, we walked about a good deal. But by and by we sat down on our garments of sackcloth 
laid upon the ground. Then Postumianus, directing his looks towards me is the first to speak, and says,— 


“When I was in the remote parts of Egypt, I felt a desire to go on as far as the sea. I there met with a 
merchant vessel, which was ready to set sail with the view of making for Narbonne. The same night you 
seemed in a dream to stand beside me, and laying hold of me with your hand, to lead me away that I 
should go on board that ship. Ere long, when the dawn dispersed the darkness, and when I rose up in the 
place in which I had been resting, as I revolved my dream in my mind, I was suddenly seized with such a 
longing after you, that without delay I went on board the ship. Landing on the thirtieth day at Marseilles, I 
came on from that and arrived here on the tenth day—so prosperous a voyage was granted to my dutiful 
desire of seeing you. Do thou only, for whose sake I have sailed over so many seas, and have traversed 
such an extent of land, yield yourself over to me to be embraced and enjoyed apart from all others.” 


“T truly,” said I, “while you were still staying in Egypt, was ever holding fellowship with you in my mind 
and thoughts, and affection for you had full possession of me as I meditated upon you day and night. 
Surely then, you cannot imagine that I will now fail for a single moment to gaze with delight upon you, as 
I hang upon your lips. I will listen to you, I will converse with you, while no one at all is admitted to our 
retirement, which this remote cell of mine furnishes to us. For, as I suppose, you will not take amiss the 
presence of this friend of ours, the Gaul, who, as you perceive, rejoices with his whole heart over this 
arrival of yours, even as I do myself.” 


“Quite right,” said Postumianus, “that Gaul will certainly be retained in our company; who, although I am 
but little acquainted with him, yet for this very reason that he is greatly beloved by you, cannot fail also to 
be dear to me. This must especially be the case, since he is of the school of Martin; nor will I grudge, as 
you desire, to talk with you in connected discourse, since I came hither for this very purpose, that I 
should, even at the risk of being tedious, respond to the desire of my dear Sulpitius “—and in so speaking 
he affectionately took hold of me with both his hands. 


CHAPTER II 


“Truly” said I, “you have clearly proved how much a sincere love can accomplish, inasmuch as, for my 
sake, you have traveled over so many seas, and such an extent of land, journeying, so to speak, from the 
rising of the sun in the East to where he sets in the West. Come, then, because we are here in a retired 
spot by ourselves, and not being otherwise occupied, feel it our duty to attend to your discourse, come, I 
pray thee, relate to us the whole history of your wanderings. Tell us, if you please, how the faith of Christ 
is flourishing in the East; what peace the saints enjoy; what are the customs of the monks; and with what 
signs and miracles Christ is working in his servants. For assuredly, because in this region of ours and amid 
the circumstances in which we are placed, life itself has become a weariness to us, we shall gladly hear 
from you, if life is permitted to Christians even in the desert.” 


In reply to these words, Postumianus declares, “I shall do as I see you desire. But I beg you first to tell me, 
whether all those persons whom I left here as priests, continue the same as I knew them before taking my 
departure.” 


Then I exclaim, “Forbear, I beseech thee, to make any enquiry on such points, which you either, I think, 
know as well as I do, or if you are ignorant of them, it is better that you should hear nothing regarding 
them. I cannot, however, help saying, that not only are those, of whom you enquire, no better than they 
were when you knew them, but even that one man, who was formerly a great friend of mine, and in whose 
affection I was wont to find some consolation from the persecutions of the rest, has shown himself more 
unkind towards me than he ought to have been. However, I shall not say anything harsher regarding him, 
both because I once esteemed him as a friend, and loved him even when he was deemed my enemy. I shall 
only add that while I was silently meditating on these things in my thoughts, this source of grief deeply 


afflicted me, that I had almost lost the friendship of one who was both a wise and a religious man. But let 
us turn away from these topics which are full of sorrow, and let us rather listen to you, according to the 
promise which you gave some time ago.” 


“Let it be so,” exclaimed Postumianus. And on his saying this, we all kept silence, while, moving his robe 
of sackcloth, on which he had sat down, a little nearer me, he thus began. 


CHAPTER III 


“Three years ago, Sulpitius, at which time, leaving this neighborhood, I bade thee farewell, after setting 
sail from Narbonne, on the fifth day we entered a port of Africa: so prosperous, by the will of God, had 
been the voyage. I had in my mind a great desire to go to Carthage, to visit those localities connected with 
the saints, and, above all, to worship at the tomb of the martyr Cyprian. On the fifth day we returned to 
the harbor, and launched forth into the deep. Our destination was Alexandria; but as the south wind was 
against us, we were almost driven upon the Syrtis; the cautious sailors, however, guarding against this, 
stopped the ship by casting anchor. The continent of Africa then lay before our eyes; and, landing on it in 
boats, when we perceived that the whole country round was destitute of human cultivation, I penetrated 
farther inland, for the purpose of more carefully exploring the locality. About three miles from the sea- 
coast, I beheld a small hut in the midst of the sand, the roof of which, to use the expression of Sallust, was 
like the keel of a ship. It was close to the earth, and was floored with good strong boards, not because any 
very heavy rains are there feared (for, in fact, such a thing as rain has there never even been heard of), 
but because, such is the strength of the winds in that district, that, if at any time only a little breath of air 
begins there to be felt, even when the weather is pretty mild, a greater wreckage takes place in those 
lands than on any sea. No plants are there, and no seeds ever spring up, since, in such shifting soil, the 
dry sand is swept along with every motion of the winds. But where some promontories, back from the sea, 
act as a check to the winds, the soil, being somewhat more firm, produces here and there some prickly 
grass, and that furnishes fair pasturage for sheep. The inhabitants live on milk, while those of them that 
are more skillful, or, so to speak, more wealthy, make use of barley bread. That is the only kind of grain 
which flourishes there, for barley, by the quickness of its growth in that sort of soil, generally escapes the 
destruction caused by the fierce winds. So rapid is its growth that we are told it is ripe on the thirtieth day 
after the sowing of the seed. But there is no reason why men should settle there, except that all are free 
from the payment of taxes. The sea-coast of the Cyrenians is indeed the most remote, bordering upon that 
desert which lies between Egypt and Africa, and through which Cato formerly, when fleeing from Caesar, 
led an army. 


CHAPTER IV 


I therefore bent my steps toward the hut which I had beheld from a distance. There I find an old man, ina 
garment made of skins, turning a mill with his hand. He saluted and received us kindly. We explain to him 
that we had been forced to land on that coast, and were prevented by the continued raging of the sea 
from being able at once to pursue our voyage; that, having made our way on shore, we had desired, as is 
in keeping with ordinary human nature, to become acquainted with the character of the locality, and the 
manners of the inhabitants. We added that we were Christians, and that the principal object of our 
enquiry was whether there were any Christians amid these solitudes. Then, indeed, he, weeping for joy, 
throws himself at our feet; and, kissing us over and over again, invites us to prayer, while, spreading on 
the ground the skins of sheep, he makes us sit down upon them. He then serves up a breakfast truly 
luxurious, consisting of the half of a barley cake. Now, we were four, while he himself constituted the fifth. 
He also brought in a bundle of herbs, of which I forget the name, but they were like mint, were rich in 
leaves, and yielded a taste like honey. We were delighted with the exceedingly sweet taste of this plant, 
and our hunger was fully satisfied.” 


Upon this I smiled, and said to my friend the Gaul, “What, Gaul, do you think of this? Are you pleased with 
a bundle of herbs and half a barley cake as a breakfast for five men?” 


Then he, being an exceedingly modest person, and blushing somewhat, while he takes my joke in good 
part, says, “You act, Sulpitius, in a way like yourself, for you never miss any opportunity which is offered 
you of joking us on the subject of our fondness for eating. But it is unkind of you to try to force us Gauls to 
live after the fashion of angels; and yet, through my own liking for eating, I could believe that even the 
angels are in the habit of eating; for such is my appetite that I would be afraid even singly to attack that 
half barley cake. However, let that man of Cyrene be satisfied with it, to whom it is either a matter of 
necessity or nature always to feel hungry; or, again, let those be content with it from whom, I suppose, 
their tossing at sea had taken away all desire for food. We, on the other hand, are at a distance from the 
sea; and, as I have often testified to you, we are, in one word, Gauls. But instead of wasting time over such 
matters, let our friend here rather go on to complete his account of the Cyrenian.” 


CHAPTER V 


“Assuredly,” continues Postumianus, “I shall take care in future not to mention the abstinence of any one, 


in case the difficult example should quite offend our friends the Gauls. I had intended, however, to give an 
account also of the dinner of that man of Cyrene—for we were seven days with him—or some of the 
subsequent feasts; but these things had better be passed over, lest the Gaul should think that he was 
jeered at. However, on the following day, when some of the natives had come together to visit us, we 
discovered that that host of ours was a Presbyter—a fact which he had concealed from us with the 
greatest care. We then went with him to the church, which was about two miles distant, and was 
concealed from our view by an intervening mountain. We found that it was constructed of common and 
worthless trees, and was not much more imposing than the hut of our host, in which one could not stand 
without stooping. On enquiring into the customs of the men of the district, we found that they were not in 
the habit of either buying or selling anything. They knew not the meaning of either fraud or theft. As to 
gold and silver, which mankind generally deem the most desirable of all things, they neither possess them, 
nor do they desire to possess them. For when I offered that Presbyter ten gold coins, he refused them, 
declaring, with profound wisdom, that the church was not benefited but rather injured by gold. We 
presented him, however, with some pieces of clothing. 


CHAPTER VI 


“After he had kindly accepted our gifts, on the sailors calling us back to the sea, we departed; and after a 
favorable passage, we arrived at Alexandria on the seventh day. There we found a disgraceful strife raging 
between the bishops and monks, the cause or occasion of which was that the priests were known when 
assembled together often to have passed decrees in crowded synods to the effect that no one should read 
or possess the books of Origen. He was, no doubt, regarded as a most able disputant on the sacred 
Scriptures. But the bishops maintained that there were certain things in his books of an unsound 
character; and his supporters, not being bold enough to defend these, rather took the line of declaring 
that they had been inserted by the heretics. They affirmed, therefore, that the other portions of his 
writings were not to be condemned on account of those things which justly fell under censure, since the 
faith of readers could easily make a distinction, so that they should not follow what had been forged, and 
yet should keep hold of those points which were handled in accordance with the Catholic faith. They 
remarked that there was nothing wonderful if, in modern and recent writings, heretical guile had been at 
work; since it had not feared in certain places to attack even Gospel truth. The bishops, struggling against 
these positions to the utmost extent of their power, insisted that what was quite correct in the writings of 
Origen should, along with the author himself, and even his whole works, be condemned, because those 
books were more than sufficient which the church had received. They also said that the reading was to be 
avoided of such works as would do more harm to the unwise than they would benefit the wise. For my 
part, on being led by curiosity to investigate some portions of these writings, I found very many things 
which pleased me, but some that were to be blamed. I think it is clear that the author himself really 
entertained these impious opinions, though his defenders maintain that the passages have been forged. I 
truly wonder that one and the same man could have been so different from himself as that, in the portion 
which is approved, he has no equal since the times of the Apostles, while in that which is justly 
condemned, no one can be shown to have erred more egregiously. 


CHAPTER VII 


For while many things in his books which were extracted from them by the bishops were read to show 
that they were written in opposition to the Catholic faith, that passage especially excited bad feeling 
against him, in which we read in his published works that the Lord Jesus, as he had come in the flesh for 
the redemption of mankind, and suffering upon the cross for the salvation of man, had tasted death to 
procure eternal life for the human race, so he was, by the same course of suffering, even to render the 
devil a partaker of redemption. He maintained this on the ground that such a thing would be in harmony 
with his goodness and beneficence, inasmuch as he who had restored fallen and ruined man, would thus 
also set free an angel who had previously fallen. When these and other things of a like nature were 
brought forward by the bishops, a tumult arose owing to the zeal of the different parties; and when this 
could not be quelled by the authority of the priests, the governor of the city was called upon to regulate 
the discipline of the church by a perverse precedent; and through the terror which he inspired, the 
brethren were dispersed, while the monks took to flight in different directions; so that, on the decrees 
being published, they were not permitted to find lasting acceptance in any place. This fact influenced me 
greatly, that Hieronymus, a man truly Catholic and most skillful in the holy law, was thought at first to 
have been a follower of Origen, yet now, above most others, went the length of condemning the whole of 
his writings. Assuredly, I am not inclined to judge rashly in regard to any one; but even the most learned 
men were said to hold different opinions in this controversy. However, whether that opinion of Origen was 
simply an error, as I think, or whether it was a heresy, as is generally supposed, it not only could not be 
suppressed by multitudes of censures on the part of the priests, but it never could have spread itself so far 
and wide, had it not gathered strength from their contentions. Accordingly, when I came to Alexandria, I 
found that city in a ferment from disturbances connected with the matter in question. The Bishop, indeed, 
of that place received me very kindly, and in a better spirit than I expected, and even endeavored to retain 
me with him. But I was not at all inclined to settle there, where a recent outbreak of ill-will had resulted in 
a destruction of the brethren. For, although perhaps it may seem that they ought to have obeyed the 
bishops, yet such a multitude of persons, all living in an open confession of Christ, ought not for that 


reason to have been persecuted, especially by bishops. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Accordingly, setting out from that place, I made for the town of Bethlehem, which is six miles distant from 
Jerusalem, but requires sixteen stoppages on the part of one journeying from Alexandria. The presbyter 
Jerome rules the church of this place; for it is a parish of the bishop who has possession of Jerusalem. 
Having already in my former journey become acquainted with Hieronymus, he had easily brought it about 
that I with good reason deemed no one more worthy of my regard and love. For, besides the merit due to 
him on account of his Faith, and the possession of many virtues, he is a man learned not only in Latin and 
Greek, but also Hebrew, to such a degree that no one dare venture to compare himself with him in all 
knowledge. I shall indeed be surprised if he is not well known to you also through means of the works 
which he has written, since he is, in fact, read the whole world over.” 


“Well,” says the Gaul at this point, “he is, in truth, but too well known to us. For, some five years ago, I 
read a certain book of his, in which the whole tribe of our monks is most vehemently assaulted and reviled 
by him. For this reason, our Belgian friend is accustomed to be very angry, because he has said that we 
are in the habit of cramming ourselves even to repletion. But I, for my part, pardon the eminent man; and 
am of opinion that he had made the remark rather about Eastern than Western monks. For the love of 
eating is gluttony in the case of the Greeks, whereas among the Gauls it is owing to the nature they 
possess.” 


Then exclaimed I, “You defend your nation, my Gallic friend, by means of rhetoric; but I beg to ask 
whether that book condemns only this vice in the case of the monks?” 


“No indeed,” replies he; “the writer passed nothing over, which he did not blame, scourge, and expose: in 
particular, he inveighed against avarice and no less against arrogance. He discoursed much respecting 
pride, and not a little about superstition; and I will freely own that he seemed to me to draw a true picture 
of the vices of multitudes.” 


CHAPTER IX 


“But as to familiarities which take place between virgins and monks, or even clerics, how true and how 
courageous were his words! And, on account of these, he is said not to stand high in favor with certain 
people whom I am unwilling to name. For, as our Belgian friend is angry that we were accused of too 
great fondness for eating, so those people, again, are said to express their rage when they find it written 
in that little work,—The virgin despises her true unmarried brother, and seeks a stranger.’“ 


Upon this I exclaim, “You are going too far, my Gallic friend: take heed lest some one who perhaps owns 
to these things, hear what you are saying, and begin to hold you, along with Hieronymus, in no great 
affection. For, since you are a learned man, not unreasonably will I admonish you in the verse of that 
comic poet who says,—Submission procures friends, while truth gives rise to hatred.’ Let rather, 
Postumianus, your discourse to us about the East, so well begun, now be resumed.” 


“Well,” says he, “as I had commenced to relate, I stayed with Hieronymus six months, who carried on an 
unceasing warfare against the wicked, and a perpetual struggle in opposition to the deadly hatred of 
ungodly men. The heretics hate him, because he never desists from attacking them; the clerics hate him, 
because he assails their life and crimes. But beyond doubt, all the good admire and love him; for those 
people are out of their senses, who suppose that he is a heretic. Let me tell the truth on this point, which 
is that the knowledge of the man is Catholic, and that his doctrine is sound. He is always occupied in 
reading, always at his books with his whole heart: he takes no rest day or night; he is perpetually either 
reading or writing something. In fact, had I not been resolved in mind, and had promised to God first to 
visit the desert previously referred to, I should have grudged to depart even for the shortest time from so 
great a man. Handing over, then, and entrusting to him all my possessions and my whole family, which 
having followed me against my own inclination, kept me in a state of embarrassment, and thus being ina 
sort of way delivered from a heavy burden, and restored to freedom of action, I returned to Alexandria, 
and having visited the brethren there I set out from the place for upper Thebais, that is for the farthest off 
confines of Egypt. For a great multitude of monks were said to inhabit the widely extending solitudes of 
that wilderness. But here it would be tedious, were I to seek to narrate all the things which I witnessed: I 
shall only touch lightly on a few points. 


CHAPTER X 


“Not far from the desert, and close to the Nile, there are numerous monasteries. For the most part, the 
monks there dwell together in companies of a hundred; and their highest rule is to live under the orders 
of their Abbot, to do nothing by their own inclination, but to depend in all things on his will and authority. 
If it so happens that any of them form in their minds a lofty ideal of virtue, so as to wish to betake 
themselves to the desert to live a solitary life, they do not venture to act on this desire except with the 


permission of the Abbot. In fact, this is the first of virtues in their estimation,—to live in obedience to the 
will of another. To those who betake themselves to the desert, bread or some other kind of food is 
furnished by the command of that Abbot. Now, it so happened that, in those days during which I had come 
thither, the Abbot had sent bread to a certain person who had withdrawn to the desert, and had erected a 
tent for himself not more than six miles from the monastery. This bread was sent by the hands of two boys, 
the elder of whom was fifteen, and the younger twelve years of age. As these boys were returning home, 
an asp of remarkable size encountered them, but they were not the least afraid on meeting it; and moving 
up to their very feet, as if charmed by some melody, it laid down its dark-green neck before them. The 
younger of the boys laid hold of it with his hand, and, wrapping it in his dress, went on his way with it. 
Then, entering the monastery with the air of a conqueror, and meeting with the brethren, while all looked 
on, he opened out his dress, and set down the imprisoned beast, not without some appearance of 
boastfulness. But while the rest of the spectators extolled the faith and virtue of the children, the Abbot, 
with deeper insight, and to prevent them at such a tender age from being puffed up with pride, subjected 
both to punishment. This he did after blaming them much for having publicly revealed what the Lord had 
wrought through their instrumentality. He declared that that was not to be attributed to their faith, but to 
the Divine power; and added that they should rather learn to serve God in humility, and not to glory in 
signs and wonders; for that a sense of their own weakness was better than any vainglorious exhibition of 
power. 


CHAPTER XI 


“When the monk whom I have mentioned heard of this,—when he learned both that the children had 
encountered danger through meeting the snake, and that moreover, having got the better of the serpent, 
they had received a sound beating,—he implored the Abbot that henceforth no bread or food of any kind 
should be sent to him. And now the eighth day had passed since that man of Christ had exposed himself to 
the danger of perishing from hunger; his limbs were growing dry with fasting, but his mind fixed upon 
heaven could not fail; his body was wearing away with abstinence, but his faith remained firm. In the 
meantime, the Abbot was admonished by the Spirit to visit that disciple. Under the influence of a pious 
solicitude, he was eager to learn by what means of preserving life that faithful man was supported, since 
he had declined any human aid in ministering to his necessities. Accordingly, he sets out in person to 
satisfy himself on the subject. When the recluse saw from a distance the old man coming to him, he ran to 
meet him: he thanks him for the visit, and conducts him to his cell. As they enter the cell together, they 
behold a basket of palm branches, full of hot bread, hanging fixed at the door-post. And first the smell of 
the hot bread is perceived; but on touching it, it appears as if just a little before it had been taken from 
the oven. At the same time, they do not recognize the bread as being of the shape common in Egypt. Both 
are filled with amazement, and acknowledge the gift as being from heaven. On the one side, the recluse 
declared that this event was due to the arrival of the Abbot; while, on the other side, the Abbot ascribed it 
rather to the faith and virtue of the recluse; but both broke the heaven-sent bread with exceeding joy. And 
when, on his return to the monastery, the old man reported to the brethren what had occurred, such 
enthusiasm seized the minds of all of them, that they vied with each other in their haste to betake 
themselves to the desert, and its sacred seclusion; while they declared themselves miserable in having 
made their abode only too long amid a multitude, where human fellowship had to be carried on and 
endured. 


CHAPTER XII 


“In this monastery I saw two old men who were said to have already lived there for forty years, and in fact 
never to have departed from it. I do not think that I should pass by all mention of these men, since, 
indeed, I heard the following statement made regarding their virtues on the testimony of the Abbot 
himself, and all the brethren, that in the case of one of them, the sun never beheld him feasting, and in the 
case of the other, the sun never saw him angry.” 


Upon this, the Gaul looking at me exclaims: “Would that a friend of yours—I do not wish to mention his 
name—were now present; I should greatly like him to hear of that example, since we have had too much 
experience of his bitter anger in the persons of a great many people. Nevertheless, as I hear, he has lately 
forgiven his enemies; and, in these circumstances, were he to hear of the conduct of that man, he would 
be more and more strengthened in his forgiving course by the example thus set before him, and would 
feel that it is an admirable virtue not to fall under the influence of anger. I will not indeed deny that he 
had just reasons for his wrath; but where the battle is hard, the crown of victory is all the more glorious. 
For this reason, I think, if you will allow me to say so, that a certain man was justly to be praised, because 
when an ungrateful freedman abandoned him he rather pitied than inveighed against the fugitive. And, 
indeed, he was not even angry with the man by whom he seems to have been carried off.” 


Upon this I remarked: “Unless Postumianus had given us that example of overcoming anger, I would have 
been very angry on account of the departure of the fugitive; but since it is not lawful to be angry, all 
remembrance of such things, as it annoys us, ought to be blotted from our minds. Let us rather, 
Postumianus, listen to what you have got to say.” 


“T will do,” says he, “Sulpitius, what you request, as I see you are all so desirous of hearing me. But 
remember that I do not address my speech to you without hope of a larger recompense; I shall gladly 
perform what you require, provided that, when ere long my turn comes, you do not refuse what I ask.” 


“We indeed,” said I, “have nothing by means of which we can return the obligation we shall lie under to 
you even without a larger return. However, command us as to anything you have thought about, provided 
you Satisfy our desires, as you have already begun to do, for your speech conveys to us true delight.” 


“T will stint nothing,” said Postumianus, “of your desires; and inasmuch as you have recognized the virtue 
of one recluse, I shall go on to relate to you some few things about more such persons. 


CHAPTER XIII 


“Well then, when I entered upon the nearest parts of the desert, about twelve miles from the Nile, having 
as my guide one of the brethren who was well acquainted with the localities, we arrived at the residence 
of a certain old monk who dwelt at the foot of a mountain. In that place there was a well, which is a very 
rare thing in these regions. The monk had one ox, the whole labor of which consisted in drawing water by 
moving a machine worked with a wheel. This was the only way of getting at the water, for the well was 
said to be a thousand or more feet deep. There was also a garden there full of a variety of vegetables. 
This, too, was contrary to what might have been expected in the desert where, all things being dry and 
burnt up by the fierce rays of the sun produce not even the slenderest root of any plant. But the labor 
which in common with his ox, the monk performed, as well as his own special industry, produced such a 
happy state of things to the holy man; for the frequent irrigation in which he engaged imparted such a 
fertility to the sand that we saw the vegetables in his garden flourishing and coming to maturity in a 
wonderful manner. On these, then, the ox lived as well as its master; and from the abundance thus 
supplied, the holy man provided us also with a dinner. There I saw what ye Gauls, perchance, may not 
believe—a pot boiling without fire with the vegetables which were being got ready for our dinner: such is 
the power of the sun in that place that it is sufficient for any cooks, even for preparing the dainties of the 
Gauls. Then after dinner, when the evening was coming on, our host invites us to a palm-tree, the fruit of 
which he was accustomed to use, and which was at a distance of about two miles. For that is the only kind 
of tree found in the desert, and even these are rare, though they do occur. I am not sure whether this is 
owing to the wise foresight of former ages, or whether the soil naturally produces them. It may indeed be 
that God, knowing beforehand that the desert was one day to be inhabited by the saints, prepared these 
things for his servants. For those who settle within these solitudes live for the most part on the fruit of 
such trees, since no other kinds of plants thrive in these quarters. Well, when we came up to that tree to 
which the kindness of our host conducted us, we there met with a lion; and on seeing it, both my guide 
and myself began to tremble; but the holy man went up to it without delay, while we, though in great 
terror, followed him. As if commanded by God, the beast modestly withdrew and stood gazing at us, while 
our friend, the monk, plucked some fruit hanging within easy reach on the lower branches. And, on his 
holding out his hand filled with dates, the monster ran up to him and received them as readily as any 
domestic animal could have done; and having eaten them, it departed. We, beholding these things, and 
being still under the influence of fear, could not but perceive how great was the power of faith in his case, 
and how weak it was in ourselves. 


CHAPTER XIV 


“We found another equally remarkable man living in a small hut, capable only of containing a single 
person. Concerning him we were told that a she-wolf was accustomed to stand near him at dinner; and 
that the beast could by no means be easily deceived so as to fail to be with him at the regular hour when 
he took refreshment. It was also said that the wolf waited at the door until he offered her the bread which 
remained over his own humble dinner; that she was accustomed to lick his hand, and then, her duty being, 
as it were, fulfilled, and her respects paid to him, she took her departure. But it so happened that that 
holy man, while he escorted a brother who had paid him a visit, on his way home, was a pretty long time 
away, and only returned under night. In the meanwhile, the beast made its appearance at the usual dinner 
time. Having entered the vacant cell and perceived that its benefactor was absent, it began to search 
round the hut with some curiosity to discover, if possible, the inhabitant. Now it so happened that a basket 
of palm-twigs was hanging close at hand with five loaves of bread in it. Taking one of these, the beast 
devoured it, and then, having committed this evil deed, went its way. The recluse on his return found the 
basket in a state of disorder, and the number of loaves less than it should have been. He is aware of the 
loss of his household goods, and observes near the threshold some fragments of the loaf which had been 
stolen. Considering all this, he had little doubt as to the author of the theft. Accordingly, when on the 
following days the beast did not, in its usual way, make its appearance (undoubtedly hesitating from a 
consciousness of its audacious deed to come to him on whom it had inflicted injury), the recluse was 
deeply grieved at being deprived of the happiness he had enjoyed in its society. At last, being brought 
back through his prayers, it appeared to him as usual at dinner time, after the lapse of seven days. But to 
make clear to every one the shame it felt, through regret for what had been done, not daring to draw very 
near, and with its eyes, from profound self-abasement, cast upon the earth, it seemed, as was plain to the 
intelligence of every one, to beg in a sort of way, for pardon. The recluse, pitying its confusion, bade it 


come close to him, and then, with a kindly hand, stroked its head; while, by giving it two loaves instead of 
the usual one, he restored the guilty creature to its former position; and, laying aside its misery on thus 
having obtained forgiveness, it betook itself anew to its former habits. Behold, I beg of you, even in this 
case, the power of Christ, to whom all is wise that is irrational, and to whom all is mild that is by nature 
savage. A wolf discharges duty; a wolf acknowledges the crime of theft; a wolf is confounded with a sense 
of shame: when called for, it presents itself; it offers its head to be stroked; and it has a perception of the 
pardon granted to it, just as if it had a feeling of shame on account of its misconduct,—this is thy power, O 
Christ—these, O Christ, are thy marvelous works. For in truth, whatever things thy servants do in thy 
name are thy doings; and in this only we find cause for deepest grief that, while wild beasts acknowledge 
thy majesty, intelligent beings fail to do thee reverence. 


CHAPTER XV 


“But lest this should perchance seem incredible to any one, I shall mention still greater things. I call 
Christ to witness that I invent nothing, nor will I relate things published by uncertain authors, but will set 
forth facts which have been vouched for to me by trustworthy men. 


“Numbers of those persons live in the desert without any roofs over their heads, whom people call 
anchorites. They subsist on the roots of plants; they settle nowhere in any fixed place, lest they should 
frequently have men visiting them; wherever night compels them they choose their abode. Well, two 
monks from Nitria directed their steps towards a certain man living in this style, and under these 
conditions. They did so, although they were from a very different quarter, because they had heard of his 
virtues, and because he had formerly been their dear and intimate friend, while a member of the same 
monastery. They sought after him long and much; and at length, in the seventh month, they found him 
staying in that far-distant wilderness which borders upon Memphis. He was said already to have dwelt in 
these solitudes for twelve years; but although he shunned intercourse with all men, yet he did not shrink 
from meeting these friends; on the contrary, he yielded himself to their affection for a period of three 
days. On the fourth day, when he had gone some distance escorting them in their return journey, they 
beheld a lioness of remarkable size coming towards them. The animal, although meeting with three 
persons, showed no uncertainty as to the one she made for, but threw herself down at the feet of the 
anchorite: and, lying there with a kind of weeping and lamentation, she manifested mingled feelings of 
sorrow and supplication. The sight affected all, and especially him who perceived that he was sought for: 
he therefore sets out, and the others follow him. For the beast stopping from time to time, and, from time 
to time looking back, clearly wished it to be understood that the anchorite should follow wherever she led. 
What need is there of many words? We arrived at the den of the animal, where she, the unfortunate 
mother, was nourishing five whelps already grown up, which, as they had come forth with closed eyes 
from the womb of their dam, so they had continued in persistent blindness. Bringing them out, one by one, 
from the hollow of the rock, she laid them down at the feet of the anchorite. Then at length the holy man 
perceived what the creature desired; and having called upon the name of God, he touched with his hand 
the closed eyes of the whelps; and immediately their blindness ceased, while light, so long denied them, 
streamed upon the open eyes of the animals. Thus, those brethren, having visited the anchorite whom 
they were desirous of seeing, returned with a very precious reward for their labor, inasmuch as, having 
been permitted to be eye-witnesses of such power, they had beheld the faith of the saint, and the glory of 
Christ, to which they will in future bear testimony. But I have still more marvels to tell: the lioness, after 
five days, returned to the man who had done her so great a kindness, and brought him, as a gift, the skin 
of an uncommon animal. Frequently clad in this, as if it were a cloak, that holy man did not disdain to 
receive that gift through the instrumentality of the best; while, all the time, he rather regarded Another as 
being the giver. 


CHAPTER XVI 


“There was also an illustrious name of another anchorite in those regions, a man who dwelt in that part of 
the desert which is about Syene. This man, when first he betook himself to the wilderness, intended to live 
on the roots of plants which the sand here and there produces, of a very sweet and delicious flavor; but 
being ignorant of the nature of the herbs, he often gathered those which were of a deadly character. And, 
indeed, it was not easy to discriminate between the kind of the roots by the mere taste, since all were 
equally sweet, but many of them, of a less known nature, contained within them a deadly poison. When, 
therefore, the poison within tormented him on eating these, and all his vitals were tortured with terrific 
pains, while frequent vomitings, attended by excruciating agonies, were shattering the very citadel of life, 
his stomach being completely exhausted, he was in utter terror of all that had to be eaten for sustaining 
existence. Having thus fasted for seven days, he was almost at the point of death when a wild animal 
called an Ibex came up to him. To this creature standing by him, he offered a bundle of plants which he 
had collected on the previous day, yet had not ventured to touch; but the beast, casting aside with its 
mouth those which were poisonous, picked out such as it knew to be harmless. In this way, that holy man, 
taught by its conduct what he ought to eat, and what to reject, both escaped the danger of dying of 
hunger and of being poisoned by the plants. But it would be tedious to relate all the facts which we have 
either had personal knowledge of, or have heard from others, respecting those who inhabit the desert. I 
spent a whole year, and nearly seven months more, of set purpose, within these solitudes, being, however, 


rather an admirer of the virtues of others, than myself making any attempt to manifest the extraordinary 
endurance which they displayed. For the greater part of the time I lived with the old man whom I have 
mentioned, who possessed the well and the ox. 


CHAPTER XVII 


“T visited two monasteries of St. Anthony, which are at the present day occupied by his disciples. I also 
went to that place in which the most blessed Paul, the first of the eremites, had his abode. I saw the Red 
Sea and the ridges of Mount Sinai, the top of which almost touches heaven, and cannot, by any human 
effort, be reached. An anchorite was said to live somewhere within its recesses: and I sought long and 
much to see him, but was unable to do so. He had for nearly fifty years been removed from all human 
fellowship, and used no clothes, but was covered with bristles growing on his own body, while, by Divine 
gift, he knew not of his own nakedness. As often as any pious men desired to visit him, making hastily for 
the pathless wilderness, he shunned all meeting with his kind. To one man only, about five years before my 
visit, he was said to have granted an interview; and I believe that man obtained the favor through the 
power of his faith. Amid much talk which the two had together, the recluse is said to have replied to the 
question why he shunned so assiduously all human beings, that the man who was frequently visited by 
mortals like himself, could not often be visited by angels. From this, not without reason, the report had 
spread, and was accepted by multitudes, that that holy man enjoyed angelic fellowship. Be this as it may, 
I, for my part, departed from Mount Sinai, and returned to the river Nile, the banks of which, on both 
sides, I beheld dotted over with numerous monasteries. I saw that, for the most part, as I have already 
said, the monks resided together in companies of a hundred; but it was well known that so many as two or 
three thousand sometimes had their abode in the same villages. Nor indeed would one have any reason to 
think that the virtue of the monks there dwelling together in great numbers, was less than that of those 
was known to be, who kept themselves apart from human fellowship. The chief and foremost virtue in 
these places, as I have already said, is obedience. In fact, any one applying for admission is not received 
by the Abbot of the monastery on any other condition than that he be first tried and proved; it being 
understood that he will never afterwards decline to submit to any injunction of the Abbot, however 
arduous and difficult, and though it may seem something unworthy to be endured. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


“T will relate two wonderful examples of almost incredible obedience, and two only, although many 
present themselves to my recollection; but if, in any case, a few instances do not suffice to rouse readers 
to an imitation of the like virtues, many would be of no advantage. Well then, when a certain man having 
laid aside all worldly business, and having entered a monastery of very strict discipline, begged that he 
might be accepted as a member, the Abbot began to place many considerations before him,—that the toils 
of that order were severe; that his own requirements were heavy, and such as no one’s endurance could 
easily comply with; that he should rather enquire after another monastery where life was carried on under 
easier conditions; and that he should not try to attempt that which he was unable to accomplish. But he 
was in no degree moved by these terrors; on the contrary, he all the more promised obedience, saying that 
if the Abbot should order him to walk into the fire, he would not refuse to enter it. The Master then, 
having accepted that profession of his, did not delay putting it to the test. It so happened that an iron 
vessel was close at hand, very hot, as it was being got ready by a powerful fire for cooking some loaves of 
bread: the flames were bursting forth from the oven broken open, and fire raged without restraint within 
the hollows of that furnace. The Master, at this stage of affairs, ordered the stranger to enter it, nor did he 
hesitate to obey the command. Without a moment’s delay he entered into the midst of the flames, which, 
conquered at once by so bold a display of faith, subsided at his approach, as happened of old to the well- 
known Hebrew children. Nature was overcome, and the fire gave way; so that he, of whom it was thought 
that he would be burned to death, had reason to marvel at himself, besprinkled, as it were, with a cooling 
dew. But what wonder is it, O Christ, that that fire did not touch thy youthful soldier? The result was that, 
neither did the Abbot regret having issued such harsh commands, nor did the disciple repent having 
obeyed the orders received. He, indeed, on the very day on which he came, being tried in his weakness, 
was found perfect; deservedly happy, deservedly glorious, having been tested in obedience, he was 
glorified through suffering. 


CHAPTER XIX 


“In the same monastery, the fact which I am about to narrate was said to have occurred within recent 
memory. A certain man had come to the same Abbot in like manner with the former, in order to obtain 
admission. When the first law of obedience was placed before him, and he promised an unfailing patience 
for the endurance of all things however extreme, it so happened that the Abbot was holding in his hand a 
twig of storax already withered. This the Abbot fixed in the ground, and imposed this work upon the 
visitor, that he should continue to water the twig, until (what was against every natural result) that dry 
piece of wood should grow green in the sandy soil. Well, the stranger, being placed under the authority of 
unbending law, conveyed water every day on his own shoulders—water which had to be taken from the 
river Nile, at almost two miles’ distance. And now, after a year had run its course, the labor of that 
workman had not yet ceased, but there could be no hope of the good success of his undertaking. However, 


the grace of obedience continued to be shown in his labor. The following year also mocked the vain labor 
of the (by this time) weakened brother. At length, as the third annual circle was gliding by, while the 
workman ceased not, night or day, his labor in watering, the twig began to show signs of life. I have 
myself seen a small tree sprung from that little rod, which, standing at the present day with green 
branches in the court of the monastery, as if for a witness of what has been stated, shows what a reward 
obedience received, and what a power faith can exert. But the day would fail me before I could fully 
enumerate the many different miracles which have become known to me in connection with the virtues of 
the saints. 


CHAPTER XX 


“T will, however, still further give you an account of two extraordinary marvels. The one of these will be a 
notable warning against the inflation of wretched vanity, and the other will serve as no mean guard 
against the display of a spurious righteousness. 


“A certain saint, then, endowed with almost incredible power in casting out demons from the bodies of 
those possessed by them, was, day by day, performing unheard-of miracles. For, not only when present, 
and not merely by his word, but while absent also, he, from time to time, cured possessed bodies, by some 
threads taken from his garment, or by letters which he sent. He, therefore, was to a wonderful degree 
visited by people who came to him from every part of the world. I say nothing about those of humbler 
rank; but prefects, courtiers, and judges of various ranks often lay at his doors. Most holy bishops also, 
laying aside their priestly dignity, and humbly imploring him to touch and bless them, believed with good 
reason that they were sanctified, and illumined with a divine gift, as often as they touched his hand and 
garment. He was reported to abstain always and utterly from every kind of drink, and for food (I will 
whisper this, Sulpitius, into your ear lest our friend the Gaul hear it), to subsist upon only six dried figs. 
But in the meantime, just as honor accrued to the holy man from his excellence, so vanity began to steal 
upon him from the honor which was paid him. When first he perceived that this evil was growing upon 
him, he struggled long and earnestly to shake it off, but it could not be thoroughly got rid of by all his 
efforts, since he still had a secret consciousness of being under the influence of vanity. Everywhere did the 
demons acknowledge his name, while he was not able to exclude from his presence the number of people 
who flocked to him. The hidden poison was, in the meantime, working in his breast, and he, at whose beck 
demons were expelled from the bodies of others, was quite unable to cleanse himself from the hidden 
thoughts of vanity. Betaking himself, therefore, with fervent supplication to God, he is said to have prayed 
that, power being given to the devil over him for five months, he might become like to those whom he 
himself had cured. Why should I delay with many words? That most powerful man,—he, renowned for his 
miracles and virtues through all the East, he, to whose threshold multitudes had gathered, and at whose 
door the highest dignitaries of that age had prostrated themselves—laid hold of by a demon, was kept fast 
in chains. It was only after having suffered all those things which the possessed are wont to endure, that 
at length in the fifth month he was delivered, not only from the demon, but (what was to him more useful 
and desirable) from the vanity which had dwelt within him. 


CHAPTER XXI 


“But to me reflecting on these things, there occurs the thought of our own unhappiness and our own 
infirmity. For who is there of us, whom if one despicable creature of a man has humbly saluted, or one 
woman has praised with foolish and flattering words, is not at once elated with pride and puffed up with 
vanity? This will bring it about that even though one does not possess a consciousness of sanctity, yet, 
because through the flattery, or, it may be, the mistake of fools, he is said to be a holy man, he will, in fact, 
deem himself most holy! And then, if frequent gifts are sent to him, he will maintain that he is so honored 
by the munificence of God, inasmuch as all necessary things are bestowed upon him when sleeping and at 
rest. But further, if some signs of any kind of power fall to him even in a low degree, he will think himself 
no less than an angel. And even if he is not marked out from others either by acts or excellence, but is 
simply made a cleric, he instantly enlarges the fringes of his dress, delights in salutations, is puffed up by 
people visiting him, and himself gads about everywhere. Nay, the man who had been previously 
accustomed to travel on foot, or at most to ride on the back of an ass, must needs now ride proudly on 
frothing steeds; formerly content to dwell in a small and humble cell, he now builds a lofty fretted ceiling; 
he constructs many rooms; he cuts and carves doors; he paints wardrobes; he rejects the coarser kind of 
clothing, and demands soft garments; and he gives such orders as the following to dear widows and 
friendly virgins, that the one class weave for him an embroidered cloak, and the other a flowing robe. But 
let us leave all these things to be described more pungently by that blessed man Hieronymus; and let us 
return to the object more immediately in view.” 


“Well,” says our Gallic friend upon this, “I know not indeed what you have left to be said by Hieronymus; 
you have within such brief compass comprehended all our practices, that I think these few words of yours, 
if they are taken in good part, and patiently considered, will greatly benefit those in question, so that they 
will not require in future to be kept in order by the books of Hieronymus. But do thou rather go on with 
what you had begun, and bring forward an example, as you said you would do, against spurious 
righteousness; for to tell you the truth, we are subject to no more destructive evil than this within the 


wide boundaries of Gaul.” 


“T will do so,” replied Postumianus, “nor will I any longer keep you in a state of expectation. 


CHAPTER XXII 


“A certain young man from Asia, exceedingly wealthy, of distinguished family, and having a wife and little 
son, happening to have been a tribune in Egypt, and in frequent campaigns against the Blembi to have 
touched on some parts of the desert, and having also seen several tents of the saints, heard the word of 
salvation from the blessed John. And he did not then delay to show his contempt for an unprofitable 
military life with its vain honor. Bravely entering into the wilderness, he in a short time became 
distinguished as being perfect in every kind of virtue. Capable of lengthened fasting, conspicuous for 
humility, and steadfast in faith, he had easily obtained a reputation in the pursuit of virtue equal to that of 
the monks of old. But by and by, the thought (proceeding from the devil) entered his mind that it would be 
more proper for him to return to his native land and be the means of saving his only son and his family 
along with his wife; which surely would be more acceptable to God than if he, content with only rescuing 
himself from the world, should, not without impiety, neglect the salvation of his friends. Overcome by the 
plausible appearance of that kind of spurious righteousness, the recluse, after a period of nearly four 
years, forsook his cell and the end to which he had devoted his life. But on arriving at the nearest 
monastery, which was inhabited by many brethren, he made known to them, in reply to their questionings, 
the reason of his departure and the object he had in view. All of them, and especially the Abbot of that 
place, sought to keep him back; but the intention he had unfortunately formed could not be rooted out of 
his mind. Accordingly with an unhappy obstinacy he went forth, and, to the grief of all, departed from the 
brethren. But scarcely had he vanished from their sight, when he was taken possession of by a demon, 
and vomiting bloody froth from his mouth, he began to lacerate himself with his own teeth. Then, having 
been carried back to the same monastery on the shoulders of the brethren, when the unclean spirit could 
not be restrained within its walls, he was, from dire necessity, loaded with iron fetters, being bound both 
in hands and feet—a punishment not undeserved by a fugitive, inasmuch as chains now restrained him 
whom faith had not restrained. At length, after two years, having been set free from the unclean spirit by 
the prayers of the saints, he immediately returned to the desert from which he had departed. In this way 
he was both himself corrected and was rendered a warning to others, that the shadow of a spurious 
righteousness might neither delude any one, nor a shifting fickleness of character induce any one, with 
unprofitable inconstancy, to forsake the course on which he has once entered. And now let it suffice for 
you to learn these things respecting the various operations of the Lord which he has carried on in the 
persons of his servants; with the view either of stimulating others to a like kind of conduct, or of deterring 
them from particular actions. But since I have by this time fully satisfied your ears—have, in fact, been 
more lengthy than I ought to have been—do you now (upon this he addressed himself to me)—pay me the 
recompense you owe, by letting us hear you, after your usual fashion, discoursing about your friend 
Martin, for my longings after this have already for a long time been strongly excited.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


“What,” replied I, “is there not enough about my friend Martin in that book of mine which you know that I 
published respecting his life and virtues?” 


“T own it,” said Postumianus, “and that book of yours is never far from my right hand. For if you recognize 
it, look here—(and so saying he displayed the book which was concealed in his dress)—here it is. This 
book,” added he, “is my companion both by land and sea: it has been my friend and comforter in all my 
wanderings. But I will relate to you to what places that book has penetrated, and how there is almost no 
spot upon earth in which the subject of so happy a history is not possessed as a well-known narrative. 
Paulinus, a man who has the strongest regard for you, was the first to bring it to the city of Rome; and 
then, as it was greedily laid hold of by the whole city, I saw the booksellers rejoicing over it, inasmuch as 
nothing was a source of greater gain to them, for nothing commanded a readier sale, or fetched a higher 
price. This same book, having got a long way before me in the course of my traveling, was already 
generally read through all Carthage, when I came into Africa. Only that presbyter of Cyrene whom I 
mentioned did not possess it; but he wrote down its contents from my description. And why should I speak 
about Alexandria? for there it is almost better known to all than it is to yourself. It has passed through 
Egypt, Nitria, the Thebaid, and the whole of the regions of Memphis. I found it being read by a certain old 
man in the desert; and, after I told him that I was your intimate friend, this commission was given me both 
by him and many other brethren, that, if I should ever again visit this country, and find you well, I should 
constrain you to supply those particulars which you stated in your book you had passed over respecting 
the virtues of the sainted man. Come then, as I do not desire you to repeat to me those things which are 
already sufficiently known from what you have written, let those other points, at my request and that of 
many others, be fully set forth, which at the time of your writing you passed over, to prevent, as I believe, 
any feeling of weariness on the part of your readers.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


out of it into a living soul. As, then, the first Adam is thus introduced to us, it is a just inference that the 
second Adam likewise, as the apostle has told us, was formed by God into a quickening spirit out of the 
ground,—in other words, out of a flesh which was unstained as yet by any human generation. But that I 
may lose no opportunity of supporting my argument from the name of Adam, why is Christ called Adam by 
the apostle, unless it be that, as man, He was of that earthly origin? And even reason here maintains the 
same conclusion, because it was by just the contrary operation that God recovered His own image and 
likeness, of which He had been robbed by the devil. For it was while Eve was yet a virgin, that the 
ensnaring word had crept into her ear which was to build the edifice of death. Into a virgin’s soul, in like 
manner, must be introduced that Word of God which was to raise the fabric of life; so that what had been 
reduced to ruin by this sex, might by the selfsame sex be recovered to salvation. As Eve had believed the 
serpent, so Mary believed the angel. The delinquency which the one occasioned by believing, the other by 
believing effaced. But (it will be said) Eve did not at the devil’s word conceive in her womb. Well, she at all 
events conceived; for the devil’s word afterwards became as seed to her that she should conceive as an 
outcast, and bring forth in sorrow. Indeed she gave birth to a fratricidal devil; whilst Mary, on the 
contrary, bare one who was one day to secure salvation to Israel, His own brother after the flesh, and the 
murderer of Himself. God therefore sent down into the virgin’s womb His Word, as the good Brother, who 
should blot out the memory of the evil brother. Hence it was necessary that Christ should come forth for 
the salvation of man, in that condition of flesh into which man had entered ever since his condemnation. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE MYSTERY OF THE ASSUMPTION OF OUR PERFECT HUMAN NATURE BY THE SECOND PERSON OF THE 
BLESSED TRINITY. HE IS HERE CALLED, AS OFTEN ELSEWHERE, THE SPIRIT 


Now, that we may give a simpler answer, it was not fit that the Son of God should be born of a human 
father’s seed, lest, if He were wholly the Son of a man, He should fail to be also the Son of God, and have 
nothing more than “a Solomon” or “a Jonas,”—as Ebion thought we ought to believe concerning Him. In 
order, therefore, that He who was already the Son of God—of God the Father’s seed, that is to say, the 
Spirit—might also be the Son of man, He only wanted to assume flesh, of the flesh of man without the 
seed of a man; for the seed of a man was unnecessary for One who had the seed of God. As, then, before 
His birth of the virgin, He was able to have God for His Father without a human mother, so likewise, after 
He was born of the virgin, He was able to have a woman for His mother without a human father. He is 
thus man with God, in short, since He is man’s flesh with God’s Spirit—flesh (I say) without seed from 
man, Spirit with seed from God. For as much, then, as the dispensation of God’s purpose concerning His 
Son required that He should be born of a virgin, why should He not have received of the virgin the body 
which He bore from the virgin? Because, (forsooth) it is something else which He took from God, for “the 
Word” say they, “was made flesh.” Now this very statement plainly shows what it was that was made flesh; 
nor can it possibly be that anything else than the Word was made flesh. Now, whether it was of the flesh 
that the Word was made flesh, or whether it was so made of the (divine) seed itself, the Scripture must tell 
us. As, however, the Scripture is silent about everything except what it was that was made (flesh), and 
says nothing of that from which it was so made, it must be held to suggest that from something else, and 
not from itself, was the Word made flesh. And if not from itself, but from something else, from what can 
we more suitably suppose that the Word became flesh than from that flesh in which it submitted to the 
dispensation? And (we have a proof of the same conclusion in the fact) that the Lord Himself sententiously 
and distinctly pronounced, “that which is born of the flesh is flesh,” even because it is born of the flesh. 
But if He here spoke of a human being simply, and not of Himself, (as you maintain) then you must deny 
absolutely that Christ is man, and must maintain that human nature was not suitable to Him. And then He 
adds, “That which is born of the Spirit is spirit,” because God is a Spirit, and He was born of God. Now 
this description is certainly even more applicable to Him than it is to those who believe in Him. But if this 
passage indeed apply to Him, then why does not the preceding one also? For you cannot divide their 
relation, and adapt this to Him, and the previous clause to all other men, especially as you do not deny 
that Christ possesses the two substances, both of the flesh and of the Spirit. Besides, as He was in 
possession both of flesh and of Spirit, He cannot possibly, when speaking of the condition of the two 
substances which He Himself bears, be supposed to have determined that the Spirit indeed was His own, 
but that the flesh was not His own. Forasmuch, therefore, as He is of the Spirit He is God the Spirit, and is 
born of God; just as He is also born of the flesh of man, being generated in the flesh as man. 


CHAPTER XIX 


CHRIST, AS TO HIS DIVINE NATURE, AS THE WORD OF GOD, BECAME FLESH, NOT BY CARNAL CONCEPTION, NOR 
BY THE WILL OF THE FLESH AND OF MAN, BUT BY THE WILL OF GOD. CHRIST’S DIVINE NATURE, OF ITS OWN 
ACCORD, DESCENDED INTO THE VIRGIN’S WOMB 


What, then, is the meaning of this passage, “Born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God?” I shall make more use of this passage after I have confuted those who have tampered 
with it. They maintain that it was written thus (in the plural) “Who were born, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God,” as if designating those who were before mentioned as 
“believing in His name,” in order to point out the existence of that mysterious seed of the elect and 
spiritual which they appropriate to themselves. But how can this be, when all who believe in the name of 


“Indeed, Postumianus,” replied I, “while I was listening attentively, all this time, to you talking about the 
excellences of the saints, in my secret thoughts I had my mind turned to my friend Martin, observing on 
the best of grounds that all those things which different individuals had done separately, were easily and 
entirely accomplished by that one man alone. For, although you certainly related lofty deeds, I really 
heard nothing from your lips (may I say it, without offence to these holy men), in which Martin was 
inferior to any one of them. And while I hold that the excellence of no one of these is ever to be compared 
with the merits of that man, still this point ought to be attended to, that it is unfair he should be 
compared, on the same terms, with the recluses of the desert, or even with the anchorites. For they, at 
freedom from every hindrance, with heaven only and the angels as witnesses, were clearly instructed to 
perform admirable deeds; he, on the other hand, in the midst of crowds and intercourse with human 
beings—among quarrelsome clerics, and among furious bishops, while he was harassed with almost daily 
scandals on all sides, nevertheless stood absolutely firm with unconquerable virtue against all these 
things, and performed such wonders as not even those accomplished of whom we have heard that they 
are, or at one time were, in the wilderness. But even had they done things equal to his, what judge would 
be so unjust as not, on good grounds, to decide that he was the more powerful? For put the case that he 
was a soldier who fought on unfavorable ground, and yet turned out a conqueror, and compare them, in 
like manner, to soldiers, who however, contended on equal terms, or even on favorable terms, with the 
enemy. What then? Although the victory of all is one and the same, the glory of all certainly cannot be 
equal. And even though you have narrated marvelous things, still you have not stated that a dead man was 
recalled to life by any one. In this one particular undoubtedly, it must be owned that no one is to be 
compared with Martin. 


CHAPTER XXV 


“For, if it is worthy of admiration that the flames did not touch that Egyptian of whom you have spoken, 
Martin also not infrequently proved his power over fire. If you remind us that the savagery of wild beasts 
was conquered by, and yielded to, the anchorites, Martin, for his part, was accustomed to keep in check 
both the fury of wild beasts and the poison of serpents. But, if you bring forward for comparison him who 
cured those possessed of unclean spirits, by the authority of his word, or even through the instrumentality 
of threads from his dress, there are many proofs that Martin was not, even in this respect, inferior. Nay, 
should you have recourse to him, who, covered with his own hair instead of a garment, was thought to be 
visited by angels, with Martin angels were wont to hold daily discourse. Moreover, he bore so 
unconquerable a spirit against vanity and boastfulness, that no one more determinedly disdained these 
vices, and that, although he often, while absent, cured those who were filled with unclean spirits, and 
issued his commands not only to courtiers or prefects, but also to kings themselves. This was indeed a 
very small thing amid his other virtues, but I should wish you to believe that no one ever contended more 
earnestly than he did against not only vanity, but also the causes and the occasions of vanity. I shall also 
mention what is indeed a small point, but should not be passed over, because it is to the credit of a man 
who, being possessed of the highest power, manifested such a pious desire to show his regard for the 
blessed Martin. I remember, then, that Vincentius the prefect, an illustrious man, and one of the most 
eminent in all Gaul for every kind of virtue, when he had occasion to be in the vicinity of Tours, often 
begged of Martin that he would allow him to stay with him in the monastery. In making this request, he 
brought forward the example of Saint Ambrose, the bishop, who was generally spoken of at that time as 
being in the habit of entertaining both consuls and prefects. But Martin, with deeper judgment, refused so 
to act, lest by so doing some vanity and inflation of spirit might steal upon him. You, therefore, must 
acknowledge that there existed in Martin the virtues of all those men whom you have mentioned, but 
there were not found in all of them the virtues by which Martin was distinguished.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


“Why do you,” here exclaimed Postumianus, “speak to me in such a manner? As if I did not hold the same 
opinion as yourself, and had not always been of the same mind. I, indeed, as long as I live, and retain my 
senses, will ever celebrate the monks of Egypt: I will praise the anchorites; I will admire the eremites; but 
I will place Martin in a position of his own: I do not venture to compare to him any one of the monks, far 
less any of the bishops. Egypt owns this: Syria and AEthiopia have discovered this: India has heard this; 
Parthia and Persia have known this; not even Armenia is ignorant of it; the remote Bosphorus is aware of 
it; and in a word, those are acquainted with it who visit the Fortunate Islands or the Arctic Ocean. All the 
more wretched on this account is this country of ours, which has not been found worthy to be acquainted 
with so great a man, although he was in its immediate vicinity. However, I will not include the people at 
large in this censure: only the clerics, only the priests know nothing of him; and not without reason were 
they, in their ill-will, disinclined to know him, inasmuch as, had they become acquainted with his virtues 
they must have recognized their own vices. I shudder to state what I have lately heard, that a miserable 
man (I know him not), has said that you have told many lies in that book of yours. This is not the voice of a 
man, but of the devil; and it is not Martin who is, in this way, injured, but faith is taken from the Gospels 
themselves. For, since the Lord himself testified of works of the kind which Martin accomplished, that 
they were to be performed by all the faithful, he who does not believe that Martin accomplished such 
deeds, simply does not believe that Christ uttered such words. But the miserable, the degenerate, the 
somnolent, are put to shame, that the things which they themselves cannot do, were done by him, and 


prefer rather to deny his virtues than to confess their own inertness. But let us, as we hasten on to other 
matters, let go all remembrance of such persons: and do you rather, as I have for a long time desired, 
proceed to narrate the still untold deeds of Martin.” 


“Well,” said I, “I think that your request would more properly be directed to our friend the Gaul, since he 
is acquainted with more of Martin’s doings than I am—for a disciple could not be ignorant of the deeds of 
his master—and who certainly owes a return of kindness, not only to Martin, but to both of us, inasmuch 
as I have already published my book, and you have, so far, related to us the doings of our brethren in the 
East. Let then, our friend the Gaul commence that detailed account which is due from him: because, as I 
have said, he both owes us a return in the way of speaking, and will, I believe, do this much for his friend 
Martin—that he shall, not unwillingly, give a narrative of his deeds.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


“Well,” said the Gaul, “I, for my part, though I am unequal to so great a task, feel constrained by those 
examples of obedience which have been related above by Postumianus, not to refuse that duty which you 
impose upon me. But when I reflect that I, a man of Gaul, am about to speak in the presence of natives of 
Aquitania, I fear lest my somewhat rude form of speech should offend your too delicate ears. However, 
you will listen to me as a foolish sort of man, who says nothing in an affected or stilted fashion. For if you 
have conceded to me that I was a disciple of Martin, grant me this also that I be allowed, under the 
shelter of his example, to despise the vain trappings of speech and ornaments of words.” 


“Certainly,” replied Postumianus, “speak either in Celtic, or in Gaulish, if you prefer it, provided only you 
speak of Martin. But for my part, I believe, that, even though you were dumb, words would not be wanting 
to you, in which you might speak of Martin with eloquent lips, just as the tongue of Zacharias was loosed 
at the naming of John. But as you are, in fact, an orator, you craftily, like an orator, begin by begging us to 
excuse your unskillfulness, because you really excel in eloquence. But it is not fitting either that a monk 
should show such cunning, or that a Gaul should be so artful. But to work rather, and set forth what you 
have still got to say, for we have wasted too much time already in dealing with other matters; and the 
lengthening shadow of the declining sun warns us that no long portion of day remains till night be upon 
us. Then, after we had all kept silence for a little, the Gaul thus begins—”I think I must take care in the 
first place not to repeat those particulars about the virtues of Martin, which our friend Sulpitius there has 
related in his book. For this reason, I shall pass over his early achievements, when he was a soldier; nor 
will I touch on those things which he did as a layman and a monk. At the same time, I shall relate nothing 
which I simply heard from others, but only events of which I myself was an eye-witness.” 


Dialogue II 


Concerning the Virtues of St. Martin 


CHAPTER I 


“Well then, when first, having left the schools, I attached myself to the blessed man, a few days after 
doing so, we followed him on his way to the church. In the way, a poor man, half-naked in these winter- 
months, met him, and begged that some clothing might be given him. Then Martin, calling for the chief 
deacon, gave orders that the shivering creature should be clothed without delay. After that, entering a 
private apartment, and sitting down by himself, as his custom was—for he secured for himself this 
retirement even in the church, liberty being granted to the clerics, since indeed the presbyters were 
seated in another apartment, either spending their time in mutual courtesies, or occupied in listening to 
affairs of business. But Martin kept himself in his own seclusion up to the hour at which custom required 
that the sacred rites should be dispensed to the people. And I will not pass by this point that, when sitting 
in his retirement, he never used a chair; and, as to the church, no one ever saw him sitting there, as I 
recently saw a certain man (God is my witness), not without a feeling of shame at the spectacle, seated on 
a lofty throne, yea, in its elevation, a kind of royal tribunal; but Martin might be seen sitting on a rude 
little stool, such as those in use by the lowest of servants, which we Gallic country-people call tripets, and 
which you men of learning, or those at least who are from Greece, call tripods. Well, that poor man who 
had been chanced upon, as the chief-deacon delayed to give him the garment, rushed into this private 
apartment of the blessed man, complaining that he had not been attended to by the cleric, and bitterly 
mourning over the cold he suffered. No delay took place: the holy man, while the other did not observe, 
secretly drew off his tunic which was below his outer garment, and clothing the poor man with this, told 
him to go on his way. Then, a little after, the chief-deacon coming in informs him, according to custom, 
that the people were waiting in the church, and that it was incumbent on him to proceed to the 
performance of the sacred rites. Martin said to him in reply that it was necessary that the poor man— 
referring to himself—should be clothed, and that he could not possibly proceed to the church, unless the 
poor man received a garment. But the deacon, not understanding the true state of the case—that Martin, 
while outwardly clad with a cloak, was not seen by him to be naked underneath, at last begins to complain 
that the poor man does not make his appearance. Let the garment which has been got ready,’ said Martin, 
be brought to me; there will not be wanting the poor man requiring to be clothed.’ Then, at length, the 
cleric, constrained by necessity, and now in not the sweetest temper, hurriedly procures a rough garment 
out of the nearest shop, short and shaggy, and costing only five pieces of silver, and lays it, in wrath at the 
feet of Martin. See,’ cries he, there is the garment, but the poor man is not here.’ Martin, nothing moved, 
bids him go to the door for a little, thus obtaining secrecy, while, in his nakedness, he clothes himself with 
the garment, striving with all his might to keep secret what he had done. But when do such things remain 
concealed in the case of the saints desiring that they should be so? Whether they will or not, all are 
brought to light. 


CHAPTER II 


“Martin, then, clothed in this garment, proceeds to offer the sacrifice to God. And then on that very day—I 
am about to narrate something wonderful—when he was engaged in blessing the altar, as is usual, we 
beheld a globe of fire dart from his head, so that, as it rose on high, the flame produced a hair of 
extraordinary length. And, although we saw this take place on a very famous day in the midst of a great 
multitude of people, only one of the virgins, one of the presbyters, and only three of the monks, witnessed 
the sight: but why the others did not behold it is a matter not to be decided by our judgment. 


“About the same time, when my uncle Evanthius, a highly Christian man, although occupied in the affairs 
of this world, had begun to be afflicted with a very serious illness, to the extreme danger of his life, he 
sent for Martin. And, without any delay, Martin hastened towards him; but, before the blessed man had 
completed the half of the distance between them, the sick man experienced the power of him that was 
coming; and, being immediately restored to health, he himself met us as we were approaching. With many 
entreaties, he detained Martin, who wished to return home on the following day; for, in the meantime, a 
serpent had struck with a deadly blow a boy belonging to my uncle’s family; and Evanthius himself, on his 
own shoulders, carried him all but lifeless through the force of the poison, and laid him at the feet of the 
holy man, believing that nothing was impossible to him. By this time, the serpent had diffused its poison 
through all the members of the boy: one could see his skin swollen in all his veins, and his vitals strung up 
like a leather-bottle. Martin stretched forth his hand, felt all the limbs of the boy, and placed his finger 
close to the little wound, at which the animal had instilled the poison. Then in truth—I am going to tell 
things wonderful—we saw the whole poison, drawn from every part of the body, gather quickly together to 


Martin’s finger; and next, we beheld the poison mixed with blood press through the small puncture of the 
wound, just as a long line of abundant milk is wont to flow forth from the teats of goats or sheep, when 
these are squeezed by the hand of shepherds. The boy rose up quite well. We were amazed by so striking 
a miracle; and we acknowledged—as, indeed, truth compelled us to do—that there was no one under 
heaven who could equal the deeds of Martin. 


CHAPTER III 


“In the same way, some time afterwards, we made a journey with him while he visited the various parishes 
in his diocese. He had gone forward a little by himself, some necessity or other, I know not what, 
compelling us to keep behind. In the meantime, a state-conveyance, full of military men, was coming along 
the public highway. But when the animals near the side beheld Martin in his shaggy garment, with a long 
black cloak over it, being alarmed, they swerved a little in the opposite direction. Then, the reins getting 
entangled, they threw into confusion those extended lines in which, as you have often seen, those 
wretched creatures are held together; and as they were with difficulty rearranged, delay, of course, was 
caused to those people hastening forward. Enraged by this injury, the soldiers, with hasty leaps, made for 
the ground. And then they began to belabor Martin with whips and staves; and as he, in silence and with 
incredible patience, submitted his back to them smiting him, this roused the greater fury in these 
wretches, for they became all the more violent from the fact, that he, as if he did not feel the blows 
showered upon him, seemed to despise them. He fell almost lifeless to the earth; and we, ere long, found 
him covered with blood, and wounded in every part of his body. Lifting him up without delay, and placing 
him upon his own ass, while we execrated the place of that cruel bloodshed, we hastened, off as speedily 
as possible. In the meantime, the soldiers having returned to their conveyance, after their fury was 
satisfied, urge the beasts to proceed in the direction in which they had been going. But they all remained 
fixed to the spot, as stiff as if they had been brazen statues, and although their masters shouted at them, 
and the sound of their whips echoed on every side, still the animals never moved. These men next all fall 
to with lashes; in fact, while punishing the mules, they waste all the Gallic whips they had. The whole of 
the neighboring wood is laid hold of, and the beasts are beaten with enormous cudgels; but these cruel 
hands still effected nothing: the animals continued to stand in one and the same place like fixed effigies. 
The wretched men knew not what to do, and they could no longer conceal from themselves that, in some 
way or other, there was a higher power at work in the bosoms of these brutes, so that they were, in fact, 
restrained by the interposition of a deity. At length, therefore, returning to themselves, they began to 
enquire who he was whom but a little before they had scourged at the same place; and when, on pursuing 
the investigation, they ascertained from those on the way that it was Martin who had been so cruelly 
beaten by them, then, indeed, the cause of their misfortune appeared manifest to all; and they could no 
longer doubt that they were kept back on account of the injury done to that man. Accordingly, they all 
rush after us at full speed, and, conscious of what they had done and deserved, overwhelmed with shame, 
weeping, and having their heads and faces smeared with the dust with which they themselves had 
besprinkled their bodies, they cast themselves at Martin’s feet, imploring his pardon, and begging that he 
would allow them to proceed. They added that they had been sufficiently punished by their conscience 
alone, and that they deeply felt that the earth might swallow them alive in that very spot, or that rather, 
they, losing all sense, might justly be stiffened into immovable rocks, just as they had seen their beasts of 
burden fixed to the places in which they stood; but they begged and entreated him to extend to them 
pardon for their crime, and to allow them to go on their way. The blessed man had been aware, before 
they came up to us, that they were in a state of detention, and had already informed us of the fact; 
however, he kindly granted them forgiveness; and, restoring their animals, permitted them to pursue their 
journey. 


CHAPTER IV 


“T have often noticed this, Sulpitius, that Martin was accustomed to say to you, that such an abundance of 
power was by no means granted him while he was a bishop, as he remembered to have possessed before 
he obtained that office. Now, if this be true, or rather since it is true, we may imagine how great those 
things were which, while still a monk, he accomplished, and which, without any witness, he effected apart 
by himself; since we have seen that, while a bishop, he performed so great wonders before the eyes of all. 
Many, no doubt, of his former achievements were known to the world, and could not be hid, but those are 
said to have been innumerable which, while he avoided boastfulness, he kept concealed and did not allow 
to come to the knowledge of mankind; for, inasmuch as he transcended the capabilities of mere man, in a 
consciousness of his own eminence, and trampling upon worldly glory, he was content simply to have 
heaven as a witness of his deeds. That this is true we can judge even from these things which are well 
known to us, and could not be hid; since e.g. before he became a bishop he restored two dead men to life, 
facts of which your book has treated pretty fully, but, while he was bishop, he raised up only one, a point 
which I am surprised you have not noticed. I myself am a witness to this latter occurrence; but, probably, 
you have no doubts about the matter being duly testified. At any rate, I will set before you the affair as it 
happened. For some reason, I know not what, we were on our way to the town of the Carnutes. In the 
meantime, as we pass by a certain village most populous in inhabitants, an enormous crowd went forth to 
meet us, consisting entirely of heathen; for no one in that village was acquainted with a Christian. 
Nevertheless, owing to the report of the approach of so great a man, a multitude of those streaming to 


one point had filled all the widely spreading plains. Martin felt that some work was to be performed; and 
as the spirit within him was thus moving him, he was deeply excited. He at once began to preach to the 
heathen the word of God, so utterly different from that of man, often groaning that so great a crowd 
should be ignorant of the Lord the Saviour. In the meantime, while an incredible multitude had 
surrounded us, a certain woman, whose son had recently died, began to present, with outstretched hands, 
the lifeless body to the blessed man, saying, “We know that you are a friend of God: restore me my son, 
who is my only one.” The rest of the multitude joined her, and added their entreaties to those of the 
mother. Martin perceiving, as he afterwards told us, that he could manifest power, in order to the 
salvation of those waiting for its display, received the body of the deceased into his own hands; and when, 
in the sight of all, he had fallen on his knees, and then arose, after his prayer was finished, he restored to 
its mother the child brought back to life. Then, truly, the whole multitude, raising a shout to heaven, 
acknowledged Christ as God, and finally began to rush in crowds to the knees of the blessed man, 
sincerely imploring that he would make them Christians. Nor did he delay to do so. As they were in the 
middle of the plain, he made them all catechumens, by placing his hand upon the whole of them; while, at 
the same time, turning to us, he said that, not without reason, were these made catechumens in that plain 
where the martyrs were wont to be consecrated.” 


CHAPTER V 


“You have conquered, O Gaul,” said Postumianus, “you have conquered, although certainly not me, who 
am, on the contrary, an upholder of Martin, and who have always known and believed all these things 
about that man; but you have conquered all the eremites and anchorites. For no one of them, like your 
friend, or rather our friend, Martin, ruled over deaths of all kinds. And Sulpitius there justly compared 
him to the apostles and prophets, inasmuch as the power of his faith, and the works accomplished by his 
power, bear witness that he was, in all points, like them. But go on, I beg of you, although we can hear 
nothing more striking than we have heard—still, go on, O Gaul, to set forth what still remains of what you 
have to say concerning Martin. For the mind is eager to know even the least and commonest of his doings, 
since there is no doubt that the least of his actions surpass the greatest deeds of others.” 


“T will do so,” replies the Gaul, “but I did not myself witness what I am about to relate, for it took place 
before I became an associate of Martin’s; still, the fact is well known, having been spread through the 
world by the accounts given by faithful brethren, who were present on the occasion. Well, just about the 
time when he first became a bishop, a necessity arose for his visiting the imperial court. Valentinian, the 
elder, then was at the head of affairs. When he came to know that Martin was asking for things which he 
did not incline to grant, he ordered him to be kept from entering the doors of the palace. Besides his own 
unkind and haughty temper, his wife Arriana had urged him to this course, and had wholly alienated him 
from the holy man, so that he should not show him the regard which was due to him. Martin, accordingly, 
when he had once and again endeavored to procure an interview with the haughty prince, had recourse to 
his well-known weapons—he clothes himself in sackcloth, scatters ashes upon his person, abstains from 
food and drink, and gives himself, night and day, to continuous prayer. On the seventh day, an angel 
appeared to him, and tells him to go with confidence to the palace, for that the royal doors, although 
closed against him, would open of their own accord, and that the haughty spirit of the emperor would be 
softened. Martin, therefore, being encouraged by the address of the angel who thus appeared to him, and 
trusting to his assistance, went to the palace. The doors stood open, and no one opposed his entrance; so 
that, going in, he came at last into the presence of the king, without any one seeking to hinder him. The 
king, however, seeing him at a distance as he approached, and gnashing his teeth that he had been 
admitted, did not, by any means, condescend to rise up as Martin advanced, until fire covered the royal 
seat, and until the flames seized on a part of the royal person. In this way the haughty monarch is driven 
from his throne, and, much against his will, rises up to receive Martin. He even gave many embraces to 
the man whom he had formerly determined to despise, and, coming to a better frame of mind, he 
confessed that he perceived the exercise of Divine power; without waiting even to listen to the requests of 
Martin, he granted all he desired before being asked. Afterwards the king often invited the holy man both 
to conferences and entertainments; and, in the end, when he was about to depart, offered him many 
presents, which, however, the blessed man, jealously maintaining his own poverty, totally refused, as he 
did on all similar occasions. 


CHAPTER VI 


“And as we have, once for all, entered the palace, I shall string together events which there took place, 
although they happened at different times. And, indeed, it does not seem to me right that I should pass 
unmentioned the example of admiration for Martin which was shown by a faithful queen. Maximus then 
ruled the state, a man worthy of being extolled in his whole life, if only he had been permitted to reject a 
crown thrust upon him by the soldiery in an illegal tumult, or had been able to keep out of civil war. But 
the fact is, that a great empire can neither be refused without danger, nor can be preserved without war. 
He frequently sent for Martin, received him into the palace, and treated him with honor; his whole speech 
with him was concerning things present, things to come, the glory of the faithful, and the immortality of 
the saints; while, in the meantime, the queen hung upon the lips of Martin, and not inferior to her 
mentioned in the Gospel, washed the feet of the holy man with tears and wiped them with the hairs of her 


head. Martin, though no woman had hitherto touched him, could not escape her assiduity, or rather her 
servile attentions. She did not think of the wealth of the kingdom, the dignity of the empire, the crown, or 
the purple; only stretched upon the ground, she could not be torn away from the feet of Martin. At last she 
begs of her husband (saying that both of them should constrain Martin to agree) that all other attendants 
should be removed from the holy man, and that she alone should wait upon him at meals. Nor could the 
blessed man refuse too obstinately. His modest entertainment is got up by the hands of the queen; she 
herself arranges his seat for him; places his table; furnishes him with water for his hands; and serves up 
the food which she had herself cooked. While he was eating, she, with her eyes fixed on the ground, stood 
motionless at a distance, after the fashion of servants, displaying in all points the modesty and humility of 
a ministering servant. She herself mixed for him his drink and presented it. When the meal was over, she 
collected the fragments and crumbs of the bread that had been used, preferring with true faithfulness 
these remains to imperial banquets. Blessed woman! worthy, by the display of so great piety, of being 
compared to her who came from the ends of the earth to hear Solomon, if we merely regard the plain 
letter of the history. But the faith of the two queens is to be compared (and let it be granted me to say this, 
setting aside the majesty of the secret truth implied): the one obtained her desire to hear a wise man; the 
other was thought worthy not only to hear a wise man, but to wait upon him.” 


CHAPTER VII 


To these sayings Postumianus replies: “While listening to you, O Gaul, I have for a long time been 
admiring the faith of the queen; but to what does that statement of yours lead, that no woman was ever 
said to have stood more close to Martin? For let us consider that that queen not only stood near him, but 
even ministered unto him. I really fear lest those persons who freely mingle among women should to some 
extent defend themselves by that example.” 


Then said the Gaul: “Why do you not notice, as grammarians are wont to teach us, the place, the time, and 
the person? For only set before your eyes the picture of one kept in the palace of the emperor importuned 
by prayers, constrained by the faith of the queen, and bound by the necessities of the time, to do his 
utmost that he might set free those shut up in prison, might restore those who had been sent into exile, 
and might recover goods that had been taken away,—of how much importance do you think that these 
things should have appeared to a bishop, so as to lead him, in order to the accomplishment of them all, to 
abate not a little of the rigor of his general scheme of life? However, as you think that some will make a 
bad use of the example thus furnished them, I shall only say that those will be truly happy if they do not 
fall short of the excellence of the example in question. For let them consider that the facts of the case are 
these: once in his life only, and that when in his seventieth year, was Martin served and waited upon at his 
meals, not by a free sort of widow, nor by a wanton virgin, but by a queen, who lived under the authority 
of a husband, and who was supported in her conduct by the entreaties of her husband, that she might be 
allowed so to act. It is further to be observed that she did not recline with Martin at the entertainment, 
nor did she venture even to partake in the feast, but simply gave her services in waiting upon him. Learn, 
therefore, the proper course; let a matron serve thee, and not rule thee; and let her serve, but not recline 
along with thee; just as Martha, of whom we read, waited upon the Lord without being called to partake in 
the feast: nay, she who chose rather simply to hear the word was preferred to her that served. But in the 
case of Martin, the queen spoken of fulfilled both parts: she both served like Martha and listened like 
Mary. If any one, then, desires to make use of this example, let him keep to it in all particulars; let the 
cause be the same, the person the same, the service the same, and the entertainment the same,—and let 
the thing occur once only in one’s whole life.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


“Admirably,” exclaimed Postumianus, “does your speech bind those friends of ours from going beyond the 
example of Martin; but I own to you my belief that these remarks of yours will fall upon deaf ears. For if 
we were to follow the ways of Martin, we should never need to defend ourselves in the case of kissing, 
and we should be free from all the reproaches of sinister opinion. But as you are wont to say, when you 
are accused of being too fond of eating, We are Gauls,’ so we, for our part, who dwell in this district, will 
never be reformed either by the example of Martin, or by your dissertations. But while we have been 
discussing these points at so great length, why do you, Sulpitius, preserve such an obstinate silence?” 


“Well, for my part,” replied I, “I not only keep silence, but for a long time past I have determined to be 
silent upon such points. For, because I rebuked a certain spruce gadding-about widow, who dressed 
expensively, and lived in a somewhat loose manner, and also a virgin, who was following somewhat 
indecently a certain young man who was dear to me,—although, to be sure, I had often heard her blaming 
others who acted in such a manner,—I raised up against me such a degree of hatred on the part of all the 
women and all the monks, that both bands entered upon sworn war against me. Wherefore, be quiet, I beg 
of you, lest even what we are saying should tend to increase their animosity towards me. Let us entirely 
blot out these people from our memory, and let us rather return to Martin. Do thou, friend Gaul, as you 
have begun, carry out the work you have taken in hand.” 


Then says he: “I have really related already so many things to you, that my speech ought to have satisfied 


your desires; but, because I am not at liberty to refuse compliance with your wishes, I shall continue to 
speak as long as the day lasts. For, in truth, when I glance at that straw, which is being prepared for our 
beds, there comes into my mind a recollection respecting the straw on which Martin had lain, that a 
miracle was wrought in connection with it. The affair took place as follows. Claudiomagus is a village on 
the confines of the Bituriges and the Turoni. The church there is celebrated for the piety of the saints, and 
is not less illustrious for the multitude of the holy virgins. Well, Martin, being in the habit of passing that 
way, had an apartment in the private part of the church. After he left, all the virgins used to rush into that 
retirement: they kiss every place where the blessed man had either sat or stood, and distribute among 
themselves the very straw on which he had lain. One of them, a few days afterwards, took a part of the 
straw which she had collected for a blessing to herself, and hung it from the neck of a possessed person, 
whom a spirit of error was troubling. There was no delay; but sooner than one could speak the demon was 
cast out, and the person was cured. 


CHAPTER IX 


“About the same time, a cow which a demon harassed met Martin as he was returning from Treves. That 
cow, leaving its proper herd, was accustomed to attack human beings, and had already seriously gored 
many with its horns. Now, when she was coming near us, those who followed her from a distance began to 
warn us, with a loud voice, to beware of her. But after she had in great fury come pretty near to us, with 
rage in her eyes, Martin, lifting up his hand, ordered the animal to halt, and she immediately stood stock- 
still at his word. Upon this, Martin perceived a demon sitting upon her back, and reproving it, he 
exclaimed, Begone, thou deadly being; leave the innocent beast, and cease any longer to torment it.’ The 
evil spirit obeyed and departed. And the heifer had sense enough to understand that she was set free; for, 
peace being restored to her, she fell at the feet of the holy man; and on Martin directing her, she made for 
her own herd, and, quieter than any sheep, she joined the rest of the band. This also was the time at 
which he had no sensation of being burnt, although placed in the midst of the flames; but I do not think it 
necessary for me to give an account of this, because Sulpitius there, though passing over it in his book, 
has nevertheless pretty fully narrated it in the epistle which he sent to Eusebius, who was then a 
presbyter, and is now a bishop. I believe, Postumianus, you have either read this letter, or, if it is still 
unknown to you, you may easily obtain it, when you please, from the bookcase. I shall simply narrate 
particulars which he has omitted. 


“Well, on a certain occasion, when he was going round the various parishes, we came upon a band of 
huntsmen. The dogs were pursuing a hare, and the little animal was already much exhausted by the long 
run it had had. When it perceived no means of escape in the plains spreading far on every side, and was 
several times just on the point of being captured, it tried to delay the threatened death by frequent 
doublings. Now the blessed man pitied the danger of the creature with pious feelings, and commanded 
the dogs to give up following it, and to permit it to get safe away. Instantly, at the first command they 
heard, they stood quite still: one might have thought them bound, or rather arrested, so as to stand 
immovable in their own footprints. In this way, through her pursuers being stopped as if tied together, the 
hare got safe away. 


CHAPTER X 


“Moreover, it will be worth while to relate also some of his familiar sayings, since they were all salted with 
spiritual instruction. He happened to see a sheep that had recently been sheared; and, See,’ says he, she 
has fulfilled the precept of the Gospel: she had two coats, and one of them she has given to him who had 
none: thus, therefore, ye ought also to do.’ Also, when he perceived a swineherd in a garment of skin, cold 
and, in fact, all but naked, he exclaimed: Look at Adam, cast out of Paradise, how he feeds his swine in a 
garment of skin; but let us, laying aside that old Adam, who still remains in that man, rather put on the 
new Adam.’ Oxen had, in one part, eaten up the grass of the meadows; pigs also had dug up some portions 
of them with their snouts; while the remaining portion, which continued uninjured, flourished, as if 
painted with variously tinted flowers. That part,’ said he, which has been eaten down by cattle, although it 
has not altogether lost the beauty of grass, yet retains no grandeur of flowers, conveys to us a 
representation of marriage; that part, again, which the pigs, unclean animals, had dug up, presents a 
loathsome picture of fornication; while the remaining portion, which had sustained no injury, sets forth 
the glory of virginity;—it flourishes with abundance of grass; the fruits of the field abound in it; and, 
decked with flowers to the very extreme of beauty, it shines as if adorned with glittering gems. Blessed is 
such beauty and worthy of God; for nothing is to be compared with virginity. Thus, then, those who set 
marriage side by side with fornication grievously err; and those who think that marriage is to be placed on 
an equal footing with virginity are utterly wretched and foolish. But this distinction must be maintained by 
wise people, that marriage belongs to those things which may be excused, while virginity points to glory, 
and fornication must incur punishment unless its guilt is purged away through atonement.’ 


CHAPTER XI 


“A certain soldier had renounced the military life in the Church, having professed himself a monk, and had 
erected a cell for himself at a distance in the desert, as if with the purpose of leading the life of an 


eremite. But in course of time the crafty adversary harassed his unspiritual nature with various thoughts, 
to the effect that, changing his mind, he should express a desire that his wife, whom Martin had ordered 
to have a place in the nunnery of the young women, should rather dwell along with him. The courageous 
eremite, therefore, visits Martin, and makes known to him what he had in his mind. But Martin denied 
very strongly that a woman could, in inconsistent fashion, be joined again to a man who was now a monk, 
and not a husband. At last, when the soldier was insisting on the point in question; asserting that no evil 
would follow from carrying out his purpose; that he simply desired to possess the solace of his wife’s 
company; and that there was no fear of his again returning to his own pursuits; adding that he was a 
soldier of Christ, and that she also had taken the oath of allegiance in the same service; and that the 
bishop therefore should allow to serve as soldiers together people who were saints, and who, in virtue of 
their faith, totally ignored the question of sex,—then Martin (I am going to repeat his very words to you) 
exclaimed: Tell me if you have ever been in war, and if you have ever stood in the line of battle?’ In answer 
he said, Frequently; I have often stood in line of battle, and been present in war.’ On this Martin replies: 
Well, then, tell me, did you ever in a line which was prepared with arms for battle, or, having already 
advanced near, was fighting against a hostile army with drawn sword—did you ever see any woman 
standing there, or fighting?’ Then at length the soldier became confused and blushed, while he gave 
thanks that he had not been permitted to follow his own evil counsel, and at the same time had not been 
put right by the use of any harsh language, but by a true and rational analogy, connected with the person 
of a soldier. Martin, for his part, turning to us (for a great crowd of brethren had surrounded him), said: 
Let not a woman enter the camp of men, but let the line of soldiers remain separate, and let the females, 
dwelling in their own tent, be remote from that of men. For this renders an army ridiculous, if a female 
crowd is mixed with the regiments of men. Let the soldier occupy the line, let the soldier fight in the plain, 
but let the woman keep herself within the protection of the walls. She, too, certainly has her own glory, if, 
when her husband is absent, she maintains her chastity; and the first excellence, as well as completed 
victory of that, is, that she should not be seen.’ 


CHAPTER XII 


“T believe, my dear Sulpitius, that you remember with what emphasis he extolled to us (when you too were 
present) that virgin who had so completely withdrawn herself from the eyes of all men, that she did not 
admit to her presence Martin himself, when he wished to visit her in the discharge of duty. For when he 
was passing by the little property, within which for several years she had chastely confined herself, having 
heard of her faith and excellence, he turned out of his way that, as a bishop, he might honor, with pious 
respect, a gift of such eminent merit. We who journeyed with him thought that that virgin would rejoice, 
inasmuch as she was to obtain such a testimony to her virtue, while a priest of so great reputation, 
departing from his usual rigor of conduct, paid her a visit. But she did not relax those bonds of a most 
severe method of life, which she had imposed upon herself, even by allowing herself to see Martin. And 
thus the blessed man, having received, through another woman, her praiseworthy apology, joyfully 
departed from the doors of her who had not permitted herself to be seen or saluted. O glorious virgin, 
who did not allow herself to be looked upon even by Martin! O blessed Martin, who did not regard that 
repulse as being any insult to himself, but, extolling with exultant heart her excellence, rejoiced in an 
example only too rare in that locality! Well, when approaching night had compelled us to stay at no great 
distance from her humble dwelling, that same virgin sent a present to the blessed man; and Martin did 
what he had never done before (for he accepted a present or gift from nobody), he refused none of those 
things which the estimable virgin had sent him, declaring that her blessing was by no means to be 
rejected by a priest, since she was indeed to be placed before many priests. Let, I beg, virgins listen to 
that example, so that they shall, if they desire to close their doors to the wicked, even shut them against 
the good; and that the ill-disposed may have no free access to them, they shall not fear even to exclude 
priests from their society. Let the whole world listen attentively to this: a virgin did not permit herself to 
be looked upon by Martin. And it was no common priest whom she repulsed, but the girl refused to come 
under the eyes of a man whom it was the salvation of onlookers to behold. But what priest, besides 
Martin, would not have regarded this as doing an injury to him? What irritation and fury would he have 
conceived in his mind against that virgin? He would have deemed her a heretic; and would have resolved 
that she should be laid under an anathema. And how surely would such a man have preferred to that 
blessed soul those virgins who are always throwing themselves in the way of the priest, who get up 
sumptuous entertainments, and who recline at table with the rest! But whither is my speech carrying me? 
That somewhat too free manner of speaking must be checked, lest perchance it may give offense to some; 
for words of reproach will not profit the unfaithful, while the example quoted will be enough for the 
faithful. At the same time, I wish so to extol the virtue of this virgin, as nevertheless to think that no 
deduction is to be made from the excellence of those others, who often came from remote regions for the 
purpose of seeing Martin, since indeed, with the same object in view, even angels ofttimes visited the 
blessed man. 


CHAPTER XIII 


“But in what I am now about to narrate, I possess you, Sulpitius” (here he looked at me) “as a fellow- 
witness. One day, I and Sulpitius there were watching before Martin’s door, and had already sat in silence 
for several hours. We did so with deep reverence and awe, as if we were carrying out a watch prescribed 


to us before the tent of an angel; while, all the time, the door of his cell being closed, he did not know that 
we were there. Meanwhile, we heard the sound of people conversing, and by and by we were filled with a 
kind of awe and amazement, for we could not help perceiving that something divine was going on. After 
nearly two hours, Martin comes out to us; and then our friend Sulpitius (for no one was accustomed to 
speak to him more familiarly) began to entreat him to make known to us, piously enquiring on the subject, 
what meant that sort of Divine awe which we confessed we had both felt, and with whom he had been 
conversing in his cell. We added that, as we stood before the door, we had undoubtedly heard a feeble 
sound of people talking, but had scarcely understood it. Then he after a long delay (but there was really 
nothing which Sulpitius could not extort from him even against his will: I am about to relate things 
somewhat difficult of belief, but, as Christ is my witness, I lie not, unless any one is so impious as to think 
that Martin himself lied) said: I will tell you, but I beg you will not speak of it to any one else. Agnes, 
Thecla, and Mary were there with me.’ He proceeded to describe to us the face and general aspect of 
each. And he acknowledged that, not merely on that day, but frequently, he received visits from them. Nor 
did he deny that Peter also and Paul, the Apostles, were pretty frequently seen by him. Moreover, he was 
in the habit of rebuking the demons by their special names, according as they severally came to him. He 
found Mercury a cause of special annoyance, while he said that Jupiter was stupid and doltish. Iam aware 
that these things seemed incredible even to many who dwelt in the same monastery; and far less can I 
expect that all who simply hear of them will believe them. For unless Martin had lived such an inestimable 
life, and displayed such excellence, he would by no means be regarded among us as having been endowed 
with so great glory. And yet it is not at all wonderful that human infirmity doubted concerning the works 
of Martin, when we see that many at the present day do not even believe the Gospels. But we have 
ourselves had personal knowledge and experience, that angels often appeared and spoke familiarly with 
Martin. As bearing upon this, I am to narrate a matter, of small importance indeed, but still I will state it. 
A synod, composed of bishops, was held at Nemausus, and while he had refused to attend it, he was 
nevertheless desirous of knowing what was done at it. It so happened that our friend Sulpitius was then 
on board ship with him, but, as was his custom, he kept his place at a distance from the rest, in a retired 
part of the vessel. There an angel announced to him what had taken place in the synod. And when, 
afterwards, we carefully enquired into the time at which the council was held, we found, beyond all doubt, 
that that was the very day of the council, and that those things were there decreed by the bishops which 
the angel had announced to Martin. 


CHAPTER XIV 


“But when we questioned him concerning the end of the world, he said to us that Nero and Antichrist 
have first to come; that Nero will rule in the Western portion of the world, after having subdued ten kings; 
and that a persecution will be carried on by him, with the view of compelling men to worship the idols of 
the Gentiles. He also said that Antichrist, on the other hand, would first seize upon the empire of the East, 
having his seat and the capital of his kingdom at Jerusalem; while both the city and the temple would be 
restored by him. He added that his persecution would have for its object to compel men to deny Christ as 
God, while he maintained rather that he himself was Christ, and ordered all men to be circumcised, 
according to the law. He further said that Nero was to be destroyed by Antichrist, and that the whole 
world, and all nations, were to be reduced under the power of Antichrist, until that impious one should be 
overthrown by the coming of Christ. He told us, too, that there was no doubt but that Antichrist, having 
been conceived by an evil spirit, was already born, and had, by this time, reached the years of boyhood, 
while he would assume power as soon as he reached the proper age. Now, this is the eighth year since we 
heard these words from his lips: you may conjecture, then, how nearly about to happen are those things 
which are feared in the future.” 


As our friend the Gaul was emphatically speaking thus, and had not yet finished what he intended to 
relate, a boy of the family entered with the announcement that the presbyter Refrigerius was standing at 
the door. We began to doubt whether it would be better to hear the Gaul further, or to go and welcome 
that man whom we so greatly loved, and who had come to pay his respects to us, when our friend the Gaul 
remarked: “Even although this most holy priest had not arrived, this talk of ours would have had to be cut 
short, for the approach of night was itself urging us to finish the discourse which has been so far 
continued. But inasmuch as all things bearing upon the excellences of Martin have by no means yet been 
mentioned, let what you have heard suffice for to-day: to-morrow we shall proceed to what remains.” This 
promise of our Gallic friend being equally acceptable to us all, we rose up. 


Dialogue III 


The Virtues of Martin Continued 


CHAPTER I 


“Tt is daylight, our Gallic friend, and you must get up. For, as you see, both Postumianus is urgent, and this 
presbyter, who was yesterday admitted to hear what was going on, expects that what you put off narrating 
with regard to our beloved Martin till to-day, you should now, in fulfillment of your promise, proceed to 
tell. He is not, indeed, ignorant of all the things which are to be related, but knowledge is sweet and 
pleasant even to one who goes over again things already known to him; since, indeed, it has been so 
arranged by nature that one rejoices with a better conscience in his knowledge of things which he is sure, 
through the testimony borne to them by many, are not in any degree uncertain. For this man, too, having 
been a follower of Martin from his early youth, has indeed been acquainted with all his doings; but he 
gladly hears over again things already known. And I will confess to thee, O Gaul, that the virtues of Martin 
have often been heard of by me, since, in fact, I have committed to writing many things regarding him; 
but through the admiration I feel for his deeds, those things are always new to me which, although I have 
already heard them, are, over and over again, repeated concerning him. Wherefore, we congratulate you 
that Refrigerius has been added to us as a hearer, all the more earnestly that Postumianus is manifesting 
such eagerness, because he hastens, as it were, to convey a knowledge of these things to the East, and is 
now to hear the truth from you confirmed, so to speak, by witnesses.” 


As I was saying these words, and as the Gaul was now ready to resume his narrative, there rushes in upon 
us a crowd of monks, Evagrius the presbyter, Aper, Sabbatius, Agricola; and, a little after, there enters the 
presbyter AEtherius, with Calupio the deacon, and Amator the subdeacon; lastly, Aurelius the presbyter, a 
very dear friend of mine, who came from a longer distance, rushes up out of breath. “Why,” I enquire, “do 
you so suddenly and unexpectedly run together to us from so many different quarters, and at so early an 
hour in the morning?” “We,” they reply, “heard yesterday that your friend the Gaul spent the whole day in 
narrating the virtues of Martin, and, as night overtook him, put off the rest until to-day: wherefore, we 
have made haste to furnish him with a crowded audience, as he speaks about such interesting matters.” 
In the meantime, we are informed that a multitude of lay people are standing at the door, not venturing to 
enter, but begging, nevertheless, that they might be admitted. Then Aper declares, “It is by no means 
proper that these people should be mixed up with us, for they have come to hear, rather from curiosity 
than piety.” I was grieved for the sake of those who ought not, as he thought, to be admitted, but all that I 
could obtain, and with difficulty, was that they should admit Eucherius from among the lieutenants, and 
Celsus, a man of consular rank, while the rest were kept back. We then place the Gaul in the middle seat; 
and he, after long keeping silence, in harmony with his well-known modesty, at length began as follows. 


CHAPTER II 


“You have assembled, my pious and eloquent friends, to hear me; but, as I presume, you have brought to 
the task religious rather than learned ears; for you are to listen to me simply as a witness to the faith, and 
not as speaking with the fluency of an orator. Now, I shall not repeat the things which were spoken 
yesterday: those who did not hear them can become acquainted with them by means of the written 
records. Postumianus expects something new, intending to make known what he hears to the East, that it 
may not, when Martin is brought into comparison, esteem itself above the West. And first, my mind 
inclines to set forth an incident respecting which Refrigerius has just whispered in my ear: the affair took 
place in the city of Carnutes. A certain father of a family ventured to bring to Martin his daughter of 
twelve years old, who had been dumb from her birth, begging that the blessed man would loose, by his 
pious merits, her tongue, which was thus tied. He, giving way to the bishops Valentinus and Victricius, 
who then happened to be by his side, declared that he was unequal to so great an undertaking, but that 
nothing was impossible to them, as if holier than himself. But they, adding their pious entreaties, with 
suppliant voices, to those of the father, begged Martin to accomplish what was hoped for. He made no 
further delay,—being admirable in both respects, in the display, first of all, of humility, and then in not 
putting off a pious duty,—but orders the crowd of people standing round to be removed; and while the 
bishops only, and the father of the girl, were present, he prostrates himself in prayer, after his usual 
fashion. He then blesses a little oil, while he utters the formula of exorcism; and holding the tongue of the 
girl with his fingers, he thus pours the consecrated liquid into her mouth. Nor did the result of the power 
thus exerted disappoint the holy man. He asks her the name of her father, and she instantly replied. The 
father cries out, embracing the knees of Martin, with a mixture of joy and tears; and while all around are 
amazed, he confesses that then for the first time he listened to the voice of his daughter. And that this 
may not appear incredible to any one, let Evagrius, who is here, furnish you with a testimony of its truth; 


the Lord are, by reason of the common principle of the human race, born of blood, and of the will of the 
flesh, and of man, as indeed is Valentinus himself? The expression is in the singular number, as referring 
to the Lord, “He was born of God.” And very properly, because Christ is the Word of God, and with the 
Word the Spirit of God, and by the Spirit the Power of God, and whatsoever else appertains to God. As 
flesh, however, He is not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of man, because it was by the will of God 
that the Word was made flesh. To the flesh, indeed, and not to the Word, accrues the denial of the nativity 
which is natural to us all as men, because it was as flesh that He had thus to be born, and not as the Word. 
Now, whilst the passage actually denies that He was born of the will of the flesh, how is it that it did not 
also deny (that He was born) of the substance of the flesh? For it did not disavow the substance of the 
flesh when it denied His being “born of blood” but only the matter of the seed, which, as all know, is the 
warm blood as convected by ebullition into the coagulum of the woman’s blood. In the cheese, it is from 
the coagulation that the milky substance acquires that consistency, which is condensed by infusing the 
rennet. We thus understand that what is denied is the Lord’s birth after sexual intercourse (as is 
suggested by the phrase, “the will of man and of the flesh”), not His nativity from a woman’s womb. Why, 
too, is it insisted on with such an accumulation of emphasis that He was not born of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor (of the will) of man, if it were not that His flesh was such that no man could have any 
doubt on the point of its being born from sexual intercourse? Again, although denying His birth from such 
cohabitation, the passage did not deny that He was born of real flesh; it rather affirmed this, by the very 
fact that it did not deny His birth in the flesh in the same way that it denied His birth from sexual 
intercourse. Pray, tell me, why the Spirit of God descended into a woman’s womb) at all, if He did not do so 
for the purpose of partaking of flesh from the womb. For He could have become spiritual flesh without 
such a process,—much more simply, indeed, without the womb than in it. He had no reason for enclosing 
Himself within one, if He was to bear forth nothing from it. Not without reason, however, did He descend 
into a womb. Therefore He received (flesh) therefrom; else, if He received nothing therefrom, His descent 
into it would have been without a reason, especially if He meant to become flesh of that sort which was 
not derived from a womb, that is to say, a spiritual one. 


CHAPTER XX 


CHRIST BORN OF A VIRGIN, OF HER SUBSTANCE. THE PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTS OF HIS REAL AND EXACT BIRTH OF 
A HUMAN MOTHER, AS SUGGESTED BY CERTAIN PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE 


But to what shifts you resort, in your attempt to rob the syllable ex (of) of its proper force as a preposition, 
and to substitute another for it in a sense not found throughout the Holy Scriptures! You say that He was 
born through a virgin, not of a virgin, and in a womb, not of a womb, because the angel in the dream said 
to Joseph, “That which is born in her” (not of her) “is of the Holy Ghost.” But the fact is, if he had meant 
“of her,” he must have said “in her;” for that which was of her, was also in her. The angel’s expression, 
therefore, “in her,” has precisely the same meaning as the phrase “of her.” It is, however, a fortunate 
circumstance that Matthew also, when tracing down the Lord’s descent from Abraham to Mary, says, 
“Jacob begat Joseph the husband of Mary, of whom was born Christ.” But Paul, too, silences these critics 
when he says, “God sent forth His Son, made of a woman.” Does he mean through a woman, or in a 
woman? Nay more, for the sake of greater emphasis, he uses the word “made” rather than born, although 
the use of the latter expression would have been simpler. But by saying “made,” he not only confirmed the 
statement, “The Word was made flesh,” but he also asserted the reality of the flesh which was made of a 
virgin. We shall have also the support of the Psalms on this point, not the “Psalms” indeed of Valentinus 
the apostate, and heretic, and Platonist, but the Psalms of David, the most illustrious saint and well-known 
prophet. He sings to us of Christ, and through his voice Christ indeed also sang concerning Himself. Hear, 
then, Christ the Lord speaking to God the Father: “Thou art He that didst draw me out of my mother’s 
womb.” Here is the first point. “Thou art my hope from my mother’s breasts; upon Thee have I been cast 
from the womb.” Here is another point. “Thou art my God from my mother’s belly.” Here is a third point. 
Now let us carefully attend to the sense of these passages. “Thou didst draw me,” He says, “out of the 
womb.” Now what is it which is drawn, if it be not that which adheres, that which is firmly fastened to 
anything from which it is drawn in order to be sundered? If He clove not to the womb, how could He have 
been drawn from it? If He who clove thereto was drawn from it, how could He have adhered to it, if it 
were not that, all the while He was in the womb, He was tied to it, as to His origin, by the umbilical cord, 
which communicated growth to Him from the matrix? Even when one strange matter amalgamates with 
another, it becomes so entirely incorporated with that with which it amalgamates, that when it is drawn 
off from it, it carries with it some part of the body from which it is torn, as if in consequence of the 
severance of the union and growth which the constituent pieces had communicated to each other. But 
what were His “mother’s breasts” which He mentions? No doubt they were those which He sucked. 
Midwives, and doctors, and naturalists, can tell us, from the nature of women’s breasts, whether they 
usually flow at any other time than when the womb is affected with pregnancy, when the veins convey 
therefrom the blood of the lower parts to the mamilla, and in the act of transference convert the secretion 
into the nutritious substance of milk. Whence it comes to pass that during the period of lactation the 
monthly issues are suspended. But if the Word was made flesh of Himself without any communication with 
a womb, no mother’s womb operating upon Him with its usual function and support, how could the lacteal 
fountain have been conveyed (from the womb) to the breasts, since (the womb) can only effect the change 
by actual possession of the proper substance? But it could not possibly have had blood for transformation 
into milk, unless it possessed the causes of blood also, that is to say, the severance (by birth) of its own 


for the thing took place in his very presence. 


CHAPTER III 


“The following is a small matter which I learned lately from the narration of Arpagius the presbyter, but I 
do not think it ought to be passed over. The wife of the courtier Avitianus had sent some oil to Martin, that 
he might bless it (such is the custom) so as to be ready when needful to meet different causes of disease. 
It was contained in a glass jar of a shape which, round throughout, gradually bulges out towards the 
middle, with a long neck; but the hollow of the extended neck was not filled, because it is the custom to 
fill vessels of the kind in such a way that the top may be left free for the knobs which stop up the jar. The 
presbyter testified that he saw the oil increase under the blessing of Martin, so much that, the abundance 
of it overflowing the jar, it ran down from the top in every direction. He added that it bubbled up with the 
same effect, while the vessel was being carried back to the mistress of the household; for the oil so 
steadily flowed over in the hands of the boy carrying it, that the abundance of the liquid, thus pouring 
down, covered all his garment. He said, moreover, that the lady received the vessel so full even to the 
brim, that (as the same presbyter tells us at the present day) there was no room in that jar for inserting 
the stopper by which people are accustomed to close those vessels, the contents of which are to be 
preserved with special care. That, too, was a remarkable thing that happened to this man.” Here he 
looked at me. “He had set down a glass vessel containing oil blessed by Martin in a pretty high window; 
and a boy of the family, not knowing that a jar was there, drew towards him the cloth covering it, with 
rather much violence. The vessel, in consequence, fell down on the marble pavement. Upon this, all were 
filled with dread lest the blessing of God, bestowed on the vessel by Martin, had been lost; but the jar was 
found as safe as ever, just as if it had fallen on the softest feathers. Now, this result should be ascribed, 
not so much to chance, as to the power of Martin, whose blessing could not possibly perish. 


“There is this, too, which was effected by a certain person, whose name, because he is present, and has 
forbidden it to be mentioned, shall be suppressed: Saturninus too, who is now with us, was present on the 
occasion referred to. A dog was barking at us in a somewhat disagreeable manner. ‘ I command thee,’ said 
the person in question, in the name of Martin, to be quiet.’ The dog—his barking seemed to stick in his 
throat, and one might have thought that his tongue had been cut out—was silent. Thus it is really a small 
matter that Martin himself performed miracles: believe me that other people also have accomplished 
many things in his name. 


CHAPTER IV 


“You knew the too barbarous and, beyond measure, bloody ferocity of Avitianus, a former courtier. He 
enters the city of the Turones with a furious spirit, while rows of people, laden with chains, followed him 
with melancholy looks, orders various kinds of punishments to be got ready for slaying them; and to the 
grave amazement of the city, he arranges them for the sad work on the following day. When this became 
known to Martin, he set out all alone, a little before midnight, for the palace of that beast. But when, in 
the silence of the depths of the night, and as all were at rest, no entrance was possible through the bolted 
doors, he lays himself down before that cruel threshold. In the meantime, Avitianus, buried in deep sleep, 
is smitten by an assailing angel, who says to him, Does the servant of God lie at your threshold, and do 
you continue sleeping?’ He, on listening to these words, rises, in much disturbance, from his bed; and 
calling his servants, he exclaims in terror, Martin is at the door: go immediately, and undo the bolts, that 
the servant of God may suffer no harm.’ But they, in accordance with the tendency of all servants, having 
scarcely stepped beyond the first threshold, and laughing at their master as having been mocked by a 
dream, affirm that there was no one at the door. This they did as simply inferring from their own 
disposition, that no one could be keeping watch through the night, while far less did they believe that a 
priest was lying at the threshold of another man during the horror of that night. Well, they easily 
persuaded Avitianus of the truth of their story. He again sinks into sleep; but, being ere long struck with 
greater violence than before, he exclaimed that Martin was standing at the door, and that, therefore, no 
rest either of mind or body was allowed him. As the servants delayed, he himself went forward to the 
outer threshold; and there he found Martin, as he had thought he would. The wretched man, struck by the 
display of so great excellence, exclaimed, Why, sir, have you done this to me? There is no need for you to 
speak: I know what you wish: I see what you require: depart as quickly as possible, lest the anger of 
heaven consume me on account of the injury done you: I have already suffered sufficient punishment. 
Believe me, that I have firmly determined in my own mind how I should now proceed.’ So then, after the 
departure of the holy man, he calls for his officials and orders all the prisoners to be set free, while 
presently he himself went his way. Thus Avitianus being put to flight, the city rejoiced, and felt at liberty. 


CHAPTER V 


“While these are certain facts, since Avitianus related them to many persons, they are further confirmed 
on this ground that Refrigerius the presbyter, whom you see here present, lately had them narrated to 
him, under an appeal to the Divine majesty, by Dagridus, a faithful man among the tribunes, who swore 
that the account was given him by Avitianus himself. But I do not wish you to wonder that I do to-day what 
I did not do yesterday; viz. that I subjoin to the mention of every individual wonder the names of 


witnesses, and mention persons to whom, if any one is inclined to disbelieve, he may have recourse, 
because they are still in the body. The unbelief of very many has compelled that; for they are said to 
hesitate about some things which were related yesterday. Let these people, then, accept as witnesses 
persons who are still alive and well, and let them give more credit to such, inasmuch as they doubt our 
good faith. But really, if they are so unbelieving, I give it as my opinion that they will not believe even the 
witnesses named. And yet I am surprised that any one, who has even the least sense of religion, can 
venture on such wickedness as to think that any one could tell lies concerning Martin. Be that far from 
every one who lives in obedience to God; for, indeed, Martin does not require to be defended by 
falsehoods. But, O Christ, we lay the truth of our whole discourse before thee, to the effect that we neither 
have said, nor will say, anything else than what either we ourselves have witnessed, or have learned from 
undoubted authorities, and, indeed, very frequently from Martin himself. But although we have adopted 
the form of a dialogue, in order that the style might be varied to prevent weariness, still we affirm that we 
are really setting forth a true history in a dutiful spirit. The unbelief of some has compelled me, to my 
great regret, to insert in my narrative these remarks which are apart from the subject in hand. But let the 
discourse now return to our assembly; in which since I saw that I was listened to so eagerly, I found it 
necessary to acknowledge that Aper acted properly in keeping back the unbelieving, under the conviction 
he had that those only ought to be allowed to hear who were of a believing spirit. 


CHAPTER VI 


“Tam enraged in heart, believe me, and, through vexation, I seem to lose my senses: do Christian men not 
believe in the miraculous powers of Martin, which the demons acknowledged? 


“The monastery of the blessed man was at two miles’ distance from the city; but if, as often as he was to 
come to the church, he only had set his foot outside the threshold of his cell, one could perceive the 
possessed roaring through the whole church, and the bands of guilty ones trembling as if their judge were 
coming, so that the groanings of the demons announced the approach of the bishop to the clerics, who 
were not previously aware that he was coming. I saw a certain man snatched up into the air on the 
approach of Martin, and suspended there with his hands stretched upwards, so that he could in no way 
touch the ground with his feet. But if at any time Martin undertook the duty of exorcising the demons, he 
touched no one with his hands, and reproached no one in words, as a multitude of expressions is generally 
rolled forth by the clerics; but the possessed, being brought up to him, he ordered all others to depart, 
and the doors being bolted, clothed in sackcloth and sprinkled with ashes, he stretched himself on the 
ground in the midst of the church, and turned to prayer. Then truly might one behold the wretched beings 
tortured with various results—some hanging, as it were, from a cloud, with their feet turned upwards, and 
yet their garments did not fall down over their faces, lest the part of their body which was exposed should 
give rise to shame; while in another part of the church one could see them tortured without any question 
being addressed to them, and confessing their crimes. They revealed their names, too, of their own 
accord; one acknowledged that he was Jupiter, and another that he was Mercury. Finally, one could see all 
the servants of the devil suffering agony, along with their master, so that we could not help acknowledging 
that in Martin there was fulfilled that which is written that the saints shall judge angels.’ 


CHAPTER VII 


“There was a certain village in the country of the Senones which was every year annoyed with hail. The 
inhabitants, constrained by an extreme of suffering, sought help from Martin. A highly respectable 
embassy was sent to him by Auspicius, a man of the rank of prefect, whose fields the storm had been wont 
to smite more severely than it did those of others. But Martin, having there offered up prayer, so 
completely freed the whole district from the prevailing plague, that for twenty years, in which he 
afterwards remained in the body, no one in those places suffered from hail. And that this may not be 
thought to be accidental, but rather effected by Martin, the tempest, returning afresh, once more fell 
upon the district in the year in which he died. The world thus felt the departure of a believing man to such 
a degree, that, as it justly rejoiced in his life, so it also bewailed his death. But if any hearer, weak in faith, 
demands also witnesses to prove those things which we have said, I will bring forward, not one man, but 
many thousands, and will even summon the whole region of the Senones to bear witness to the power 
which was experienced. But not to speak of this, you, presbyter Refrigerius, remember, I believe, that we 
lately had a conversation, concerning the matter referred to, with Romulus, the son of that Auspicius I 
mentioned, an honored and religious man. He related the points in question to us, as if they had not been 
previously known; and as he was afraid of constant losses in future harvests, he did, as you yourself 
beheld, regret, with much lamentation, that Martin was not preserved up to this time. 


CHAPTER VIII 


“But to return to Avitianus: while at every other place, and in all other cities, he displayed marks of 
horrible cruelty, at Tours alone he did no harm. Yes, that beast, which was nourished by human blood, and 
by the slaughter of unfortunate creatures, showed himself meek and peaceable in the presence of the 
blessed man. I remember that Martin one day came to him, and having entered his private apartment, he 
saw a demon of marvelous size sitting behind his back. Blowing upon him from a distance (if I may, as a 


matter of necessity, make use of a word which is hardly Latin , Avitianus thought that he was blowing at 
him, and exclaimed, Why, thou holy man, dost thou treat me thus?’ But then Martin said, It is not at you, 
but at him who, in all his terribleness, leans over your neck.’ The devil gave way, and left his familiar seat; 
and it is well known that, ever after that day, Avitianus was milder, whether because he now understood 
that he had always been doing the will of the devil sitting by him, or because the unclean spirit, driven 
from his seat by Martin, was deprived of the power of attacking him; while the servant was ashamed of his 
master, and the master did not force on his servant. 


“In a village of the Ambatienses, that is in an old stronghold, which is now largely inhabited by brethren, 
you know there is a great idol-temple built up with labor. The building had been constructed of the most 
polished stones and furnished with turrets; and, rising on high in the form of a cone, it preserved the 
superstition of the place by the majesty of the work. The blessed man had often enjoined its destruction 
on Marcellus, who was there settled as presbyter. Returning after the lapse of some time, he reproved the 
presbyter, because the edifice of the idol-temple was still standing. He pleaded in excuse that such an 
immense structure could with difficulty be thrown down by a band of soldiers, or by the strength of a 
large body of the public, and far less should Martin think it easy for that to be effected by means of weak 
clerics or helpless monks. Then Martin, having recourse to his well-known auxiliaries, spent the whole 
night in watching and prayer—with the result that, in the morning, a storm arose, and cast down even to 
its foundations the idol-temple. Now let this narrative rest on the testimony of Marcellus. 


CHAPTER IX 


“T will make use of another not dissimilar marvel in a like kind of work, having the concurrence of 
Refrigerius in doing so. Martin was prepared to throw down a pillar of immense size, on the top of which 
an idol stood, but there was no means by which effect could be given to his design. Well, according to his 
usual practice, he betakes himself to prayer. It is undoubted that then a column, to a certain degree like 
the other, rushed down from heaven, and falling upon the idol, it crushed to powder the whole of the 
seemingly indestructible mass: this would have been a small matter, had he only in an invisible way made 
use of the powers of heaven, but these very powers were beheld by human eyes serving Martin in a visible 
manner. 


“Again, the same Refrigerius is my witness that a woman, suffering from an issue of blood, when she had 
touched the garment of Martin, after the example of the woman mentioned in the Gospel, was cured in a 
moment of time. 


“A serpent, cutting its way through a river, was swimming towards the bank on which we had taken our 
stand. In the name of the Lord,’ said Martin, I command thee to return.’ Instantly, at the word of the holy 
man, the venomous beast turned round, and while we looked on, swam across to the farther bank. As we 
all perceived that this had not happened without a miracle; he groaned deeply, and exclaimed, Serpents 
hear me, but men will not hear.’ 


CHAPTER X 


“Being accustomed to eat fish at the time of Easter, he enquired a little before the hour for refreshment, 
whether it was in readiness. Then Cato, the deacon, to whom the outward management of the monastery 
belonged, and who was himself a skillful fisher, tells him that no capture had fallen to his lot the whole 
day, and that other fishers, who used to sell what they caught, had also been able to do nothing. Go,’ said 
he, let down your line, and a capture will follow.’ As Sulpitius there has already described, we had our 
dwelling close to the river. We all went, then, as these were holidays, to see our friend fishing, with the 
hopes of all on the stretch, that the efforts would not be in vain by which, under the advice of Martin 
himself, it was sought to obtain fish for his use. At the first throw the deacon drew out, in a very small net, 
an enormous pike, and ran joyfully back to the monastery, with the feeling undoubtedly to which some 
poet gave utterance (for we use a learned verse, inasmuch as we are conversing with learned people)— 
And brought his captive boar to wondering Argos.’ 


“Truly that disciple of Christ, imitating the miracles performed by the Saviour, and which he, by way of 
example, set before the view of his saints, showed Christ also working in him, who, glorifying his own holy 
follower everywhere, conferred upon that one man the gifts of various graces. Arborius, of the imperial 
bodyguard, testifies that he saw the hand of Martin as he was offering sacrifice, clothed, as it seemed, 
with the noblest gems, while it glittered with a purple light; and that, when his right hand was moved, he 
heard the clash of the gems, as they struck together. 


CHAPTER XI 


“T will now come to an event which he always concealed, owing to the character of the times, but which he 
could not conceal from us. In the matter referred to, there is this of a miraculous nature, that an angel 
conversed, face to face, with him. The Emperor Maximus, while in other respects doubtless a good man, 
was led astray by the advices of some priests after Priscillian had been put to death. He, therefore, 


protected by his royal power Ithacius the bishop, who had been the accuser of Priscillian, and others of 
his confederates, whom it is not necessary to name. The emperor thus prevented every one from bringing 
it as a charge against Ithacius, that, by his instrumentality, a man of any sort had been condemned to 
death. Now Martin, constrained to go to the court by many serious causes of people involved in suffering, 
incurred the whole force of the storm which was there raging. The bishops who had assembled at Treves 
were retained in that city, and daily communicating with Ithacius, they had made common cause with him. 
When it was announced to them expecting no such information, that Martin was coming, completely 
losing courage, they began to mutter and tremble among themselves. And it so happened that already, 
under their influence, the emperor had determined to send some tribunes armed with absolute power into 
the two Spains, to search out heretics, and, when found, to deprive them of their life or goods. Now there 
was no doubt that that tempest would also make havoc of multitudes of the real saints, little distinction 
being made between the various classes of individuals. For in such circumstances, a judgment was formed 
simply by appearances, so that one was deemed a heretic rather on his turning pale from fear, or wearing 
a particular garment, than by the faith which he professed. And the bishops were well aware that such 
proceedings would by no means please Martin; but, conscious of evil as they were, this was a subject of 
deep anxiety to them, lest when he came, he should keep from communion with them; knowing well as 
they did, that others would not be wanting who, with his example to guide them, would follow the bold 
course adopted by so great a man. They therefore form a plan with the emperor, to this effect, that, 
officials of the court being sent on to meet him, Martin should be forbidden to come any nearer to that 
city, unless he should declare that he would maintain peace with the bishops who were living there. But 
he skillfully frustrated their object, by declaring that he would come among them with the peace of Christ. 
And at last, having entered during the night, he went to the church, simply for the purpose of prayer. On 
the following day he betakes himself to the palace. Besides many other petitions which he had to present, 
and which it would be tedious to describe, the following were the principal: entreaties in behalf of the 
courtier Narses, and the president Leucadius, both of whom had belonged to the party of Gratianus, and 
that, with more than ordinary zeal, upon which this is not the time to dilate, and who had thus incurred 
the anger of the conqueror; but his chief request was, that tribunes, with the power of life and death, 
should not be sent into the Spains. For Martin felt a pious solicitude not only to save from danger the true 
Christians in these regions, who were to be persecuted in connection with that expedition, but to protect 
even heretics themselves. But on the first and second day the wily emperor kept the holy man in 
suspense, whether that he might impress on him the importance of the affair, or because, being obnoxious 
to the bishops, he could not be reconciled to them, or because, as most people thought at the time, the 
emperor opposed his wishes from avarice, having cast a longing eye on the property of the persons in 
question. For we are told that he was really a man distinguished by many excellent actions, but that he 
was not successful in contending against avarice. This may, however, have been due to the necessities of 
the empire at the time, for the treasury of the state had been exhausted by former rulers; and he, being 
almost constantly in the expectation of civil wars, or in a state of preparation for them, may easily be 
excused for having, by all sorts of expedients, sought resources for the defense of the empire. 


CHAPTER XII 


“In the meantime, those bishops with whom Martin would not hold communion went in terror to the king, 
complaining that they had been condemned beforehand; that it was all over with them as respected the 
status of every one of them, if the authority of Martin was now to uphold the pertinacity of Theognitus, 
who alone had as yet condemned them by a sentence publicly pronounced; that the man ought not to have 
been received within the walls; that he was now not merely the defender of heretics, but their vindicator; 
and that nothing had really been accomplished by the death of Priscillian, if Martin were to act the part of 
his avenger. Finally, prostrating themselves with weeping and lamentation, they implored the emperor to 
put forth his power against this one man. And the emperor was not far from being compelled to assign to 
Martin, too, the doom of heretics. But after all, although he was disposed to look upon the bishops with 
too great favor, he was not ignorant that Martin excelled all other mortals in faith, sanctity, and 
excellence: he therefore tries another way of getting the better of the holy man. And first he sends for him 
privately, and addresses him in the kindest fashion, assuring him that the heretics were condemned in the 
regular course of public trials, rather than by the persecutions of the priests; and that there was no 
reason why he should think that communion with Ithacius and the rest of that party was a thing to be 
condemned. He added that Theognitus had created disunion, rather by personal hatred, than by the cause 
he supported; and that, in fact, he was the only person who, in the meantime, had separated himself from 
communion: while no innovation had been made by the rest. He remarked further that a synod, held a few 
days previously, had decreed that Ithacius was not chargeable with any fault. When Martin was but little 
impressed by these statements, the king then became inflamed with anger, and hurried out of his 
presence; while, without delay, executioners are appointed for those in whose behalf Martin had made 
supplication. 


CHAPTER XIII 


“When this became known to Martin, he rushed to the palace, though it was now night. He pledges 
himself that, if these people were spared, he would communicate; only let the tribunes, who had already 
been sent to the Spains for the destruction of the churches, be recalled. There is no delay: Maximus 


grants all his requests. On the following day, the ordination of Felix as bishop was being arranged, a man 
undoubtedly of great sanctity, and truly worthy of being made a priest in happier times. Martin took part 
in the communion of that day, judging it better to yield for the moment, than to disregard the safety of 
those over whose heads a sword was hanging. Nevertheless, although the bishops strove to the uttermost 
to get him to confirm the fact of his communicating by signing his name, he could not be induced to do so. 
On the following day, hurrying away from that place, as he was on the way returning, he was filled with 
mourning and lamentation that he had even for an hour been mixed up with the evil communion, and, not 
far from a village named Andethanna, where remote woods stretch far and wide with profound solitude, 
he sat down while his companions went on a little before him. There he became involved in deep thought, 
alternately accusing and defending the cause of his grief and conduct. Suddenly, an angel stood by him 
and said, Justly, O Martin, do you feel compunction, but you could not otherwise get out of your difficulty. 
Renew your virtue, resume your courage, lest you not only now expose your fame, but your very salvation, 
to danger.’ Therefore, from that time forward, he carefully guarded against being mixed up in communion 
with the party of Ithacius. But when it happened that he cured some of the possessed more slowly and 
with less grace than usual, he at once confessed to us with tears that he felt a diminution of his power on 
account of the evil of that communion in which he had taken part for a moment through necessity, and not 
with a cordial spirit. He lived sixteen years after this, but never again did he attend a synod, and kept 
carefully aloof from all assemblies of bishops. 


CHAPTER XIV 


“But clearly, as we experienced, he repaired, with manifold interest, his grace, which had been diminished 
for a time. I saw afterwards a possessed person brought to him at the gate of the monastery; and that, 
before the man touched the threshold, he was cured. 


“T lately heard one testifying that, when he was sailing on the Tuscan Sea, following that course which 
leads to Rome, whirlwinds having suddenly arisen, all on board were in extreme peril of their lives. In 
these circumstances, a certain Egyptian merchant, who was not yet a Christian, cried out, Save us, O God 
of Martin,’ upon which the tempest was immediately stilled, and they held their desired course, while the 
pacified ocean continued in perfect tranquillity. 


“Lycontius, a believing man belonging to the lieutenants, when a violent disease was afflicting his family, 
and sick bodies were lying all through his house in sad proof of unheard-of calamity, implored the help of 
Martin by a letter. At this time the blessed man declared that the thing asked was difficult to be obtained, 
for he knew in his spirit that that house was then being scourged by Divine appointment. Yet he did not 
give up an unbroken course of prayer and fasting for seven whole days and as many nights, so that he at 
last obtained that which he aimed at in his supplications. Speedily, Lycontius, having experienced the 
Divine kindness, flew to him, at once reporting the fact and giving thanks, that his house had been 
delivered from all danger. He also offered a hundred pounds of silver, which the blessed man neither 
rejected nor accepted; but before the amount of money touched the threshold of the monastery, he had, 
without hesitation, destined it for the redemption of captives. And when it was suggested to him by the 
brethren, that some portion of it should be reserved for the expenses of the monastery, since it was 
difficult for all of them to obtain necessary food, while many of them were sorely in need of clothing, he 
replied, Let the church both feed and clothe us, as long as we do not appear to have provided, in any way, 
for our own wants.’ 


“There occur to my mind at this point many miracles of that illustrious man, which it is more easy for us to 
admire than to narrate. You all doubtless recognize the truth of what I say: there are many doings of his 
which cannot be set forth in words. For instance, there is the following, which I rather think cannot be 
related by us just as it took place. A certain one of the brethren (you are not ignorant of his name, but his 
person must be concealed, lest we should cause shame to a godly man),—a certain one, I say, having 
found abundance of coals for his stove, drew a stool to himself, and was sitting, with outspread legs and 
exposed person, beside that fire, when Martin at once perceived that an improper thing was done under 
the sacred roof, and cried out with a loud voice, Who, by exposing his person, is dishonoring our 
habitation?’ When our brother heard this, and felt from his own conscience, that it was he who was 
rebuked, he immediately ran to us almost in a fainting condition, and acknowledged his shame; which was 
done, however, only through the forth-putting of the power of Martin. 


CHAPTER XV 


“Again, on a certain day, after he had sat down on that wooden seat of his (which you all know), placed in 
the small open court which surrounded his abode, he perceived two demons sitting on the lofty rock which 
overhangs the monastery. He then heard them, in eager and gladsome tones, utter the following 
invitation, Come hither, Brictio, come hither, Brictio.’ I believe they perceived the miserable man 
approaching from a distance, being conscious how great frenzy of spirit they had excited within him. Nor 
is there any delay: Brictio rushes in in absolute fury; and there, full of madness, he vomits forth a 
thousand reproaches against Martin. For he had been reproved by him on the previous day, because he 
who had possessed nothing before he entered the clerical office, having, in fact, been brought up in the 


monastery by Martin himself, was now keeping horses and purchasing slaves. For at that time, he was 
accused by many of not only having bought boys belonging to barbarous nations, but girls also of a comely 
appearance. The miserable man, moved with bitter rage on account of these things, and, as I believe, 
chiefly instigated by the impulse received from those demons, made such an onset upon Martin as 
scarcely to refrain from laying hands upon him. The holy man, on his part, with a placid countenance and 
a tranquil mind, endeavored by gentle words to restrain the madness of the unhappy wretch. But the 
spirit of wickedness so prevailed within him, that not even his own mind, at best a very vain one, was 
under his control. With trembling lips, and a changing countenance, pale with rage, he rolled forth the 
words of sin, asserting that he was a holier man than Martin who had brought him up, inasmuch as from 
his earliest years he had grown up in the monastery amid the sacred institutions of the Church, while 
Martin had at first, as he could not deny, been tarnished with the life of a soldier, and had now entirely 
sunk into dotage by means of his baseless superstitions, and ridiculous fancies about visions. After he had 
uttered many things like these, and others of a still more bitter nature, which it is better not to mention, 
going out, at length, when his rage was satisfied he seemed to feel as if he had completely vindicated his 
conduct. But with rapid steps he rushed back by the way he had gone out, the demons having, I believe, 
been, in the meantime, driven from his heart by the prayers of Martin, and he was now brought back to 
repentance. Speedily, then, he returns, and throws himself at the feet of Martin, begging for pardon and 
confessing his error, while, at length restored to a better mind, he acknowledges that he had been under 
the influence of a demon. It was no difficult business for Martin to forgive the suppliant. And then the holy 
man explained both to him and to us all, how he had seen him driven on by demons, and declared that he 
was not moved by the reproaches which had been heaped upon him; for they had, in fact, rather injured 
the man who uttered them. And subsequently, when this same Brictio was often accused before him of 
many and great crimes, Martin could not be induced to remove him from the presbyterate, lest he should 
be suspected of revenging the injury done to himself, while he often repeated this saying: If Christ bore 
with Judas, why should not I bear with Brictio?’” 


CHAPTER XVI 


Upon this, Postumianus exclaims, “Let that well-known man in our immediate neighborhood, listen to that 
example, who, when he is wise, takes no notice either of things present or future, but if he has been 
offended, falls into utter fury, having no control over himself. He then rages against the clerics, and makes 
bitter attacks upon the laity, while he stirs up the whole world for his own revenge. He will continue in 
this state of contention for three years without intermission, and refuse to be mollified either by time or 
reason. The condition of the man is to be lamented and pitied, even if this were the only incurable evil by 
which he is afflicted. But you ought, my Gallic friend, to have frequently recalled to his mind such 
examples of patience and tranquillity, that he might know both how to be angry and how to forgive. And if 
he happens to hear of this speech of mine which has been briefly interpolated into our discourse, and. 
directed against himself, let him know that I spoke, not more with the lips of an enemy than the mind of a 
friend; because I should wish, if the thing were possible, that he should be spoken of rather as being like 
the bishop Martin, than the tyrant Phalaris. But let us pass away from him, since the mention of him is far 
from pleasant, and let us return, O Gaul, to our friend Martin.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


Then said I, since I perceived by the setting sun that evening was at hand: “The day is gone, Postumianus; 
we must rise up; and at the same time some refreshment is due to these so zealous listeners. And as to 
Martin, you ought not to expect that there is any limit to one talking about him: he extends too far to be 
comprised fully in any conversation. In the meantime, you will convey to the East the things you have now 
heard about that famous man; and as you retrace your steps to your former haunts, and pass along by 
various coasts, places, harbors, islands, and seas, see that you spread among the peoples the name and 
glory of Martin. Especially remember that you do not omit Campania; and although your route will take 
you far off the beaten track, still any expenditure from delay will not be to you of so much importance as 
to keep you from visiting in that quarter Paulinus, a man renowned and praised throughout the whole 
world. I beg you first to unroll to him the volume of discourse which we either completed yesterday, or 
have said to-day. You will relate all to him; you will repeat all to him; that in due time, by his means, Rome 
may learn the sacred merits of this man, just as he spread that first little book of ours not only through 
Italy, but even through the whole of Illyria. He, not jealous of the glories of Martin, and being a most pious 
admirer of his saintly excellences in Christ, will not refuse to compare our leading man with his own 
friend Felix. Next, if you happen to cross over to Africa, you will relate what you have heard to Carthage; 
and, although, as you yourself have said, it already knows the man, yet now pre-eminently it will learn 
more respecting him, that it may not admire its own martyr Cyprian alone, although consecrated by his 
sacred blood. And then, if carried down a little to the left, you enter the gulf of Achaia, let Corinth know, 
and let Athens know, that Plato in the academy was not wiser, and that Socrates in the prison was not 
braver, than Martin. You will say to them that Greece was indeed happy which was thought worthy to 
listen to an apostle pleading, but that Christ has by no means forsaken Gaul, since he has granted it to 
possess such a man as Martin. But when you have come as far as Egypt, although it is justly proud of the 
numbers and virtues of its own saints, yet let it not disdain to hear how Europe will not yield to it, or to all 
Asia, in having only Martin. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


“But when you have again set sail from that place with the view of making for Jerusalem, I enjoin upon 
you a duty connected with our grief, that, if you ever come to the shore of renowned Ptolemais, you 
enquire most carefully where Pomponius, that friend of ours, is buried, and that you do not refuse to visit 
his remains on that foreign soil. There shed many tears, as much from the working of your own feelings, 
as from our tender affection; and although it is but a worthless gift, scatter the ground there with purple 
flowers and sweet-smelling grass. And you will say to him, but not roughly, and not harshly,—with the 
address of one who sympathizes, and not with the tone of one who reproaches,—that if he had only been 
willing to listen to you at one time, or to me constantly, and if he had invited Martin rather than that man 
whom I am unwilling to name, he would never have been so cruelly separated from me, or covered by a 
heap of unknown dust, having suffered death in the midst of the sea with the lot of a ship-wrecked pirate, 
and with difficulty securing burial on a far-distant shore. Let those behold this as their own work, who, in 
seeking to revenge him, have wished to injure me, let them behold their own glory, and being avenged, let 
them henceforth cease to make any attacks upon me.” 


Having uttered these sad words in a very mournful voice, and while the tears of all the others were drawn 
forth by our laments, we at length departed, certainly with a profound admiration for Martin, but with no 
less sorrow from our own lamentations. 


The Doubtful Letters Of Sulpitius Severus 


Letter I 


A Letter of the Holy Presbyter Severus to His Sister Claudia Concerning the Last Judgment 


CHAPTER I 


On reading your letters, my feelings were, in many ways, deeply moved, and I could not refrain from 
tears. For I both wept for joy because I could perceive from the very language of your letters, that you 
were living according to the precepts of the Lord God, and out of my exceeding desire after you, I could 
not help lamenting that, without any fault on my part, I was parted from you; and I would have felt this 
still more strongly had you not sent me a letter. Should I not, then, enjoy the company of such a sister? 
But I call your salvation to witness, that I have very often wished to come to you, but have up till now been 
prevented, through the opposition of him who is accustomed to hinder us. For, in my eager desire, I was 
both urgent to satisfy my wishes by seeing you; and we seemed, if we should meet, likely to accomplish 
more effectually the work of the Lord, since by comforting one another we should live with the heavy load 
of this world trodden under our feet. But I do not now fix the day or time of visiting you, because, as often 
as I have done so, I have not been able to fulfil my purpose. I shall wait on the will of the Lord, and hope 
that, by my supplications and your prayers, he may bring it about that we reap some advantage from our 
perseverance. 


CHAPTER II 


But because you have desired from me in all my letters which I had sent to you precepts to nourish your 
life and faith, it has come to pass that, through the frequency of my writings to you, I have now exhausted 
language of that kind; and I can really write nothing new to you, so as to avoid what I have written before. 
And in truth, through the goodness of God, you do not now need to be exhorted, inasmuch as, perfecting 
your faith at the very beginning of your saintly life, you display a devoted love in Christ. One thing, 
however, I do press upon you, that you do not go back on things you have already passed away from, that 
you do not long again for things you have already scorned, and that, having put your hand to the plow, you 
do not look back again, retracing your steps; for, undoubtedly, by falling into this fault, your furrow will 
lose its straightness, and the cultivator will not receive his own proper reward. Moreover, he does not 
secure even a measure of the reward, if he has, in a measure, failed. For, as we must flee from sin to 
righteousness, so he who has entered on the practice of righteousness must beware lest he lay himself 
open to sin. For it is written that “his righteousness shall not profit the righteous on the day on which he 
has gone astray.” For this, then, we must take our stand, for this we must labor, that we, who have 
escaped from sins, do not lose the prepared rewards. For the enemy stands ready against us, that he may 
at once strike the man who has been stripped of the shield of faith. Our shield, therefore, is not to be cast 
aside, lest our side be exposed to attack; and our sword is not to be put away, lest the enemy then begin to 
give up all fear: moreover, we know that if he sees a man fully armed, he will retreat. Nor are we ignorant 
that it is a hard and difficult thing daily to fight against the flesh and the world. But if you reflect upon 
eternity, and if you consider the kingdom of heaven, which undoubtedly the Lord will condescend to 
bestow upon us although we are sinners, what suffering, I ask, is sufficiently great, by which we may 
merit such things? And besides, our struggle in this world is but for a short time; for although death do 
not speedily overtake us, old age will come. The years flow on, and time glides by; while, as I hope, the 
Lord Jesus will speedily call us to himself, as being dear to his heart. 


CHAPTER III 


O how happy shall be that departure of ours, when Christ shall receive us into his own abode after we 
have been purged from the stains of sin through the experience of a better life! Martyrs and prophets will 
meet with us, apostles will join themselves to us, angels will be glad, archangels will rejoice, and Satan, 
being conquered, will look pale, though still retaining his cruel countenance, inasmuch as he will lose all 
advantage from our sins which he had secured for himself in us. He will see glory granted us through 
mercy, and merits honored by means of glory. We shall triumph over our conquered foe. Where shall now 
the wise men of the world appear? Where shall the covetous man, where shall the adulterer, where shall 
the irreligious, where shall the drunkard, where shall the evil-speaker be recognized? What shall these 
wretched beings say in their own defense? “We did not know thee, Lord; we did not see that thou wast in 
the world: thou didst not send the prophets: thou didst not give the law to the world: we did not see the 
patriarchs: we did not read the lives of the saints. Thy Christ never was upon the earth: Peter was silent: 
Paul refused to preach: no Evangelist taught. There were no martyrs whose example we should follow: no 
one predicted thy future judgment: no one commanded us to clothe the poor: no one enjoined us to 
restrain lust: no one persuaded us to fight against covetousness: we fell through ignorance, not knowing 


what we did.” 


CHAPTER IV 


Against these, from among the company of the saints, righteous Noah shall first proclaim, “I, Lord, 
predicted that a deluge was about to come on account of the sins of men, and after the deluge I set an 
example to the good in my own person; since I did not perish with the wicked who perished, that they 
might know both what was the salvation of the innocent, and what the punishment of sinners.” After him, 
faithful Abraham will say in opposition to them, “I, Lord, about the mid-time of the age of the world, laid 
the foundation of the faith by which the human race should believe in thee; I was chosen as the father of 
the nations, that they might follow my example; I did not hesitate, Lord, to offer Isaac, while yet a youth, 
as a sacrifice to thee, that they might understand that there is nothing which ought not to be presented to 
the Lord, when they perceived that I did not spare even my only son: I left, Lord, my country, and my 
family, at thy command, that they also might have an example teaching them to leave the wickedness of 
the world and the age: I, Lord, was the first to recognize thee, though under a corporeal form, nor did I 
hesitate to believe who it was that I beheld, although thou didst appear to me in a different form from 
thine own, that these might learn to judge, not according to the flesh, but according to the spirit.” Him the 
blessed Moses will support in his pleadings, saying: “I Lord, delivered the law to all these, at thy 
command, that those whom a free faith did not influence, the spoken law at least might restrain: I said, 
Thou shalt not commit adultery,’ in order that I might prevent the licentiousness of fornication: I said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor,’ that affection might abound; I said, Thou shalt worship the Lord alone,’ in 
order that these might not sacrifice to idols, or allow temples to exist; I commanded that false witness 
should not be spoken, that I might shut the lips of these people against all falsehood. I set forth the things 
which had been done and said from the beginning of the world, through the working within me of the 
spirit of thy power, that a knowledge of things past might convey to these people instruction about things 
to come. I predicted, O Lord Jesus, thy coming, that it might not be an unexpected thing to these people, 
when they were called to acknowledge him whom I had before announced as about to come.” 


CHAPTER V 


After him, there will stand up David worthy of his descendant the Lord, and declare: “I, Lord, proclaimed 
thee by every means; I set forth that only thy name was to be worshiped; I said, Blessed is the man who 
fears the Lord’; I said too, The saints shall be joyful in glory’; and I said, The desire of the wicked shall 
perish,’ that these people might acknowledge thee and cease to sin. I, when I had become possessed of 
royal power, clothed in sackcloth, with dust spread beneath me, and with the emblems of my greatness 
laid aside, lay down in my clothes, that an example might be given to these people of gentleness and 
humility. I spared my enemies who desired to slay me, that these people might approve of my 
mercifulness, as worthy of being imitated.” After him, Isaiah, who was worthy of the Spirit of God, will not 
be silent; but will say: “I, Lord, whilst thou wast speaking through my mouth, gave this warning,—Woe to 
those who join house to house,’ that I might set a limit to covetousness. I bore witness that thine anger 
came upon the wicked, that at any rate fear of punishment, if not hope of reward, might keep back these 
people from their evil deeds.” 


CHAPTER VI 


After these, and several others who have discharged for us the duties of instruction, the Son of God 
himself will speak thus: “I, certainly, exalted on a lofty seat, holding heaven in my hand, and the earth in 
my fist, extended within and without, in the inside of all things which are produced, and on the outside of 
all things that move, inconceivable, infinite in the power of nature, invisible to sight, inaccessible to touch, 
in order that I might exist as the least of you (for the purpose of subduing the hardness of your heart and 
for softening your faithlessness by sound doctrines), condescended to be born in flesh, and, having laid 
aside the glory of God, I assumed the form of a servant, so that, sharing with you in bodily infirmity, I 
might in turn bring you to a participation in my glory, through obedience to the precept of salvation. I 
restored health to the sick and infirm, hearing to the deaf, sight to the blind, the power of speech to the 
dumb, and the use of their feet to the lame; that I might influence you, by heavenly signs, all the more 
easily to believe in me, and in those things which I had announced, I promised you the kingdom of heaven; 
I also, in order that you might have an example of escape from punishment, placed in Paradise the robber 
who acknowledged me almost at the moment of his death, that ye might follow even the faith of him who 
had been thought worthy of having his sins forgiven him. And that by my example in your behalf, ye 
yourselves also might be able to suffer; I suffered for you, that no man might hesitate to suffer for himself 
what God had endured for man. I showed myself after my resurrection, in order that your faith might not 
be overthrown. I admonished the Jews in the person of Peter; I preached to the Gentiles in the person of 
Paul; and I do not regret doing so, for good results followed. The good have understood my work; the 
faithful have perfected it; the righteous have completed it; the merciful have consummated it: there have 
been a large number of martyrs, and a large number of saints. Those to whom I thus refer were 
undoubtedly in the same body and in the same world as you. Why, then, do I find no good work in you, ye 
descendants of vipers? Ye have shown no repentance for your wicked deeds, even at the very end of your 
earthly course. And what does it profit that ye honor me with your lips, when you deny me by your deeds 


flesh from the mother’s womb. Now it is easy to see what was the novelty of Christ’s being born of a 
virgin. It was simply this, that (He was born) of a virgin in the real manner which we have indicated, in 
order that our regeneration might have virginal purity,—spiritually cleansed from all pollutions through 
Christ, who was Himself a virgin, even in the flesh, in that He was born of a virgin’s flesh. 


CHAPTER XXxI 


THE WORD OF GOD DID NOT BECOME FLESH EXCEPT IN THE VIRGIN’S WOMB AND OF HER SUBSTANCE. 
THROUGH HIS MOTHER HE IS DESCENDED FROM HER GREAT ANCESTOR DAVID. HE IS DESCRIBED BOTH IN THE 
OLD AND IN THE NEW TESTAMENT AS “THE FRUIT OF DAVID’S LOINS.” 


Whereas, then, they contend that the novelty (of Christ’s birth) consisted in this, that as the Word of God 
became flesh without the seed of a human father, so there should be no flesh of the virgin mother 
(assisting in the transaction), why should not the novelty rather be confined to this, that His flesh, 
although not born of seed, should yet have proceeded from flesh? I should like to go more closely into this 
discussion. “Behold,” says he, “a virgin shall conceive in the womb.” Conceive what? I ask. The Word of 
God, of course, and not the seed of man, and in order, certainly, to bring forth a son. “For,” says he, “she 
shall bring forth a son.” Therefore, as the act of conception was her own, so also what she brought forth 
was her own, also, although the cause of conception was not. If, on the other hand, the Word became flesh 
of Himself, then He both conceived and brought forth Himself, and the prophecy is stultified. For in that 
case a virgin did not conceive, and did not bring forth; since whatever she brought forth from the 
conception of the Word, is not her own flesh. But is this the only statement of prophecy which will be 
frustrated? Will not the angel’s announcement also be subverted, that the virgin should “conceive in her 
womb and bring forth a son?” And will not in fact every scripture which declares that Christ had a 
mother? For how could she have been His mother, unless He had been in her womb? But then He received 
nothing from her womb which could make her a mother in whose womb He had been. Such a name as this 
a strange flesh ought not to assume. No flesh can speak of a mother’s womb but that which is itself the 
offspring of that womb; nor can any be the offspring of the said womb if it owe its birth solely to itself. 
Therefore even Elisabeth must be silent although she is carrying in her womb the prophetic babe, which 
was already conscious of his Lord, and is, moreover, filled with the Holy Ghost. For without reason does 
she say, “and whence is this to me that the mother of my Lord should come to me?” If it was not as her 
son, but only as a stranger that Mary carried Jesus in her womb, how is it she says, “Blessed is the fruit of 
thy womb”? What is this fruit of the womb, which received not its germ from the womb, which had not its 
root in the womb, which belongs not to her whose is the womb, and which is no doubt the real fruit of the 
womb—even Christ? Now, since He is the blossom of the stem which sprouts from the root of Jesse; since, 
moreover, the root of Jesse is the family of David, and the stem of the root is Mary descended from David, 
and the blossom of the stem is Mary’s son, who is called Jesus Christ, will not He also be the fruit? For the 
blossom is the fruit, because through the blossom and from the blossom every product advances from its 
rudimental condition to perfect fruit. What then? They, deny to the fruit its blossom, and to the blossom its 
stem, and to the stem its root; so that the root fails to secure for itself, by means of the stem, that special 
product which comes from the stem, even the blossom and the fruit; for every step indeed in a genealogy 
is traced from the latest up to the first, so that it is now a well-known fact that the flesh of Christ is 
inseparable, not merely from Mary, but also from David through Mary, and from Jesse through David. 
“This fruit,” therefore, “of David’s loins,” that is to say, of his posterity in the flesh, God swears to him that 
“He will raise up to sit upon his throne.” If “of David’s loins,” how much rather is He of Mary’s loins, by 
virtue of whom He is in “the loins of David?” 


CHAPTER XXII 


HOLY SCRIPTURE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, EVEN IN ITS VERY FIRST VERSE, TESTIFIES TO CHRIST’S TRUE 
FLESH. IN VIRTUE OF WHICH HE IS INCORPORATED IN THE HUMAN STOCK OF DAVID, AND ABRAHAM, AND 
ADAM 


They may, then, obliterate the testimony of the devils which proclaimed Jesus the son of David; but 
whatever unworthiness there be in this testimony, that of the apostles they will never be able to efface. 
There is, first of all, Matthew, that most faithful chronicler of the Gospel, because the companion of the 
Lord; for no other reason in the world than to show us clearly the fleshly original of Christ, he thus begins 
his Gospel: “The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham.” With a 
nature issuing from such fountal sources, and an order gradually descending to the birth of Christ, what 
else have we here described than the very flesh of Abraham and of David conveying itself down, step after 
step, to the very virgin, and at last introducing Christ,—nay, producing Christ Himself of the virgin? Then, 
again, there is Paul, who was at once both a disciple, and a master, and a witness of the selfsame Gospel; 
as an apostle of the same Christ, also, he affirms that Christ “was made of the seed of David, according to 
the flesh,”—which, therefore, was His own likewise. Christ’s flesh, then, is of David’s seed. Since He is of 
the seed of David in consequence of Mary’s flesh, He is therefore of Mary’s flesh because of the seed of 
David. In what way so ever you torture the statement, He is either of the flesh of Mary because of the 
seed of David, or He is of the seed of David because of the flesh of Mary. The whole discussion is 
terminated by the same apostle, when he declares Christ to be “the seed of Abraham.” And if of Abraham, 
how much more, to be sure, of David, as a more recent progenitor! For, unfolding the promised blessing 


and works? Where are now your riches, where your honors, where your powers, and where your 
pleasures? I pronounce no new sentence over you: you simply incur the judgment which I formerly 
predicted.” 


CHAPTER VII 


Then will the Evangelist repeat this to the wretched beings, “Go ye into outer darkness, where shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.” O ye miserable men, whom these words do not now impress! They shall 
then see their own punishment, and the glory of others. Let them use this present world, provided they do 
not enjoy that eternity which is prepared for the saints. Let them abound in riches: let them rest on gold; 
provided that there they be found needy and destitute. Let them be wealthy in this world, provided they 
be poor in eternity, for it is written regarding them, “The rich were in want, and suffered hunger.” But the 
Scripture has added what follows respecting the good,—”but those who seek the Lord shall not want any 
good thing.” 


Therefore, my sister, although those people mock at us, and although they call us foolish and unhappy, let 
us all the more joyfully exult in such reproaches, by which glory is heaped up for us, and punishment for 
them. And do not let us laugh at their folly, but rather grieve over their unhappiness; because there is 
among them a large number of our own people, whom if we win over, our glory shall be increased. But 
however they may conduct themselves, let them be to us as Gentiles and publicans; but let us keep 
ourselves safe and sound. If they rejoice now over us lamenting, it will be our turn afterwards to rejoice 
over their suffering. Farewell, dearest sister, and tenderly beloved in Christ. 


Letter II 


A Letter of Sulpitius Severus to His Sister Claudia Concerning Virginity 


CHAPTER I 


How great blessedness, among heavenly gifts, belongs to holy virginity, besides the testimonies of the 
Scriptures, we learn also from the practice of the Church, by which we are taught that a peculiar merit 
belongs to those who have devoted themselves to it by special consecration. For while the whole multitude 
of those that believe receive equal gifts of grace, and all rejoice in the same blessings of the sacraments, 
those who are virgins possess something above the rest, since, out of the holy and unstained company of 
the Church, they are chosen by the Holy Spirit, and are presented by the bishop at the altar of God, as if 
being more holy and pure sacrifices, on account of the merits of their voluntary dedication. This is truly a 
sacrifice worthy of God, inasmuch as it is the offering of so precious a being, and none will please him 
more than the sacrifice of his own image. For I think that the Apostle especially referred to a sacrifice of 
this kind, when he said, “Now, I beseech you, brethren, by the mercy of God, that you present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God.” Virginity, therefore, possesses both that which others have, 
and that which others have not; while it obtains both common and special grace, and rejoices (so to 
speak) in its own peculiar privilege of consecration. For ecclesiastical authority permits us to style virgins 
also the brides of Christ; while, after the manner of brides, it veils those whom it consecrates to the Lord, 
openly exhibiting those as very especially about to possess spiritual marriage who have fled away from 
carnal fellowship. And those are worthily united, after a spiritual manner, to God, in accordance with the 
analogy of marriage, who, from love to him, have set at nought human alliances. In their case, that saying 
of the apostle finds its fullest possible fulfillment, “He who is joined to the Lord, is one spirit.” 


CHAPTER II 


For it is a great and a divine thing, almost beyond a corporeal nature, to lay aside luxury, and to 
extinguish, by strength of mind, the flame of concupiscence, kindled by the torch of youth; to put down by 
spiritual effort the force of natural delight; to live in opposition to the practice of the human race; to 
despise the comforts of wedlock; to disdain the sweet enjoyments derived from children; and to regard as 
nothing, in the hope of future blessedness, everything that is reckoned among the advantages of this 
present life. This is, as I have said, a great and admirable virtue, and is not undeservedly destined to a 
vast reward, in proportion to the greatness of its labor. The Scripture says, “I will give to the eunuchs, 
saith the Lord, a place in my house and within my walls, a place counted better than sons and daughters; I 
will give them an eternal name, and it shall not fail.” The Lord again speaks concerning such eunuchs in 
the Gospel, saying, “For there are eunuchs who have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake.” Great, indeed, is the struggle connected with chastity, but greater is the reward; the 
restraint is temporal, but the reward will be eternal. For the blessed Apostle John also speaks concerning 
these, saying that “they follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth.” This, I think, is to be understood to the 
following effect, that there will be no place in the court of heaven closed against them, but that all the 
habitations of the divine mansions will be thrown open before them. 


CHAPTER III 


But that the merit of virginity may shine forth more clearly, and that there may be a better understanding 
as to how worthy it is of God, let this be considered, that the Lord God, our Saviour, when, for the 
salvation of the human race, he condescended to assume mankind, chose no other than a virgin’s womb, 
that he might show how virtue of this kind especially pleased him; and that he might point out the 
blessedness of chastity to both sexes, he had a virgin mother, while he himself was ever to remain in a like 
condition. He thus furnished in his own person to men, and in the person of his mother to women, an 
example of virginity, by which it might be proved, with respect to both sexes, that the blessed state of 
purity possessed the fullness of divinity, for whatever dwelt in the Son was also wholly in the mother. But 
why should I take pains to make known the excellent and surpassing merit of chastity, and to set forth the 
glorious good of virginity, when I am not ignorant that many have discoursed on this subject, and have 
proved its blessedness by most conclusive reasons, and since it can never be a matter of doubt to any 
reflecting mind, that a thing has all the more merit, the more difficult it is of accomplishment? For if any 
one judges chastity to be of no moment or only of small consequence, it is certain that he is either 
ignorant of the matter, or is not willing to incur the trouble it implies. Hence it comes to pass that those 
always derogate from the importance of chastity, who either do not possess it, or who are unwillingly 
compelled to maintain it. 


CHAPTER IV 


Now, therefore, since we have set forth, although in few words, both the difficulty and the merit of purity, 
great care must be taken lest a matter which in itself implies great virtue, and is also destined to a vast 
reward, should fail to produce its proper fruits. For the more precious every sort of thing is, the more it is 
guarded with anxious solicitude. And since there are many things which fail to secure their proper 
excellence, unless they are assisted by the aid of other things, as is, for instance, the case with honey, 
which, unless it is preserved by the protection of wax, and by the cells of the honeycombs, and is indeed, 
to state the matter more truly, sustained by these, loses its deliciousness and cannot exist apart by itself; 
and again as it is with wine, which, unless it be kept in vessels of a pleasant odor, and with the pitch 
frequently renewed, loses the power of its natural sweetness; so great care must be taken lest perchance 
some things may be necessary also to virginity, without which it can by no means produce its proper 
fruits, and thus a matter of so great difficulty may be of no advantage (while all the time it is believed to 
be of advantage), because it is possessed without the other necessary adjuncts. For unless I am mistaken, 
chastity is preserved in its entirety, for the sake of the reward to be obtained in the kingdom of heaven, 
which it is perfectly certain no one can obtain who does not deserve eternal life. But that eternal life 
cannot be merited except by the keeping of all the divine commandments, the Scripture testifies, saying, 
“Tf thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” Therefore no one has that life, except the man who 
has kept all the precepts of the law, and he who has not such life cannot be a possessor of the kingdom of 
heaven, in which it is not the dead, but the living who shall reign. Therefore virginity, which hopes for the 
glory of the kingdom of heaven, will profit nothing by itself, unless it also possess that to which eternal life 
is promised, by means of which the reward of the kingdom of heaven is possessed. Above all things, 
therefore, the commandments which have been enjoined upon us must be kept by those who preserve 
chastity in its entireness, and who are hoping for its reward from the justice of God, lest otherwise the 
pains taken to maintain a glorious chastity and continence come to nothing. No one acquainted with the 
law does not know that virginity is above the commandment or precept, as the Apostle says, “Now, as to 
virgins, I have no precept of the Lord, but I give my advice.” When, therefore, he simply gives advice 
about maintaining virginity, and lays down no precept, he acknowledges that it is above the 
commandment. Those, therefore, who preserve virginity, do more than the commandment requires. But it 
will then only profit you to have done more than was commanded, if you also do that which is commanded. 
For how can you boast that you have done more, if, in respect to some point, you do less? Desiring to fulfill 
the Divine counsel, see that, above all things, you keep the commandment: wishing to attain to the reward 
of virginity, see that you keep fast hold of what is necessary to merit life, that your chastity may be such as 
can receive a recompense. For as the observance of the commandments ensures life, so, on the other 
hand, does the violation give rise to death. And he who through disobedience has been doomed to death 
cannot hope for the crown pertaining to virginity; nor, when really handed over to punishment, can he 
expect the reward promised to chastity. 


CHAPTER V 


Now, there are three kinds of virtue, by means of which the possession of the kingdom of heaven is 
secured. The first is chastity, the second, contempt of the world, and the third, righteousness, which, as 
when joined together, they very greatly benefit their possessors, so, when separated, they can hardly be of 
any advantage, since every one of them is required, not for its own sake only, but for the sake of another. 
First of all, then, chastity is demanded, that contempt of the world may more easily follow, because the 
world can be more easily despised by those who are not held fast in the bonds of matrimony. Contempt of 
the world, again, is required, in order that righteousness may be maintained, which those can with 
difficulty fully preserve who are involved in desires after worldly advantages, and in the pursuit of 
mundane pleasures. Whosoever, therefore, possesses the first kind of virtue, chastity, but does not, at the 
same time, have the second, which is contempt of the world, possesses the first almost to no purpose, 
since he does not have the second, for the sake of which the first was required. And if any one possesses 
the first and second, but is destitute of the third which is righteousness, he labors in vain, since the 
former two are principally required for the sake of the third. For what profits it to possess chastity in 
order to contempt of the world, and yet not to have that on account of which you have the other? Or why 
should you despise the things of the world, if you do not observe righteousness, for the sake of which it is 
fitting that you should possess chastity, as well as contempt for the world? For as the first kind of virtue is 
on account of the second, and the second on account of the third, so the first and the second are on 
account of the third; and if it does not exist, neither the first nor the second will prove of any advantage. 


CHAPTER VI 


But you perhaps say here, “Teach me, then, what righteousness is, so that knowing it, I may be able more 
easily to fully practice it.” Well, I shall briefly explain it to you, as I am able, and shall use the simplicity of 
common words, seeing that the subject of which we treat is such as ought by no means to be obscured by 
attempts at eloquent description, but should be opened up by the simplest forms of expression. For a 
matter which is necessary to all in common ought to be set forth in a common sort of speech. 
Righteousness, then, is nothing else than not to commit sin; and not to commit sin is just to keep the 
precepts of the law. Now, the observance of these precepts is maintained in a two-fold way—thus, that one 


do none of those things which are forbidden, and that he strive to fulfill the things which are commanded. 
This is the meaning of the following statement: “Depart from evil, and do good.” For I do not wish you to 
think that righteousness consists simply in not doing evil, since not to do good is also evil, and a 
transgression of the law takes place in both, since he who said, “Depart from evil” said also, “and do 
good.” If you depart from evil, and do not do good, you are a transgressor of the law, which is fulfilled, not 
simply by abhorring all evil deeds, but also by the performance of good works. For, indeed, you have not 
merely received this commandment, that you should not deprive one who is clothed of his garments, but 
that you should cover with your own the man who has been deprived of his; nor that you should not take 
away bread of his own from one who has it, but that you should willingly impart of your bread to him who 
has none; nor that you should not simply not drive away a poor man from a shelter of his own, but that 
you should receive him when he has been driven out, and has no shelter, into your own. For the precept 
which has been given us is “to weep with them that weep.” But how can we weep with them, if we share 
in none of their necessities, and afford no help to them in those matters on account of which they lament? 
For God does not call for the fruitless moisture of our tears; but, because tears are an indication of grief, 
he wishes you to feel the distresses of another as if they were your own. And just as you would wish aid to 
be given you if you were in such tribulation, so should you help another in accordance with the statement, 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” For to weep with one that 
weeps, and at the same time to refuse to help, when you can, him that weeps, is a proof of mockery, and 
not of piety. In short, our Saviour wept with Mary and Martha, the sisters of Lazarus, and proved the 
feeling of infinite compassion within him by the witness of his tears. But works, as the proofs of true 
affection soon followed, when Lazarus, for whose sake the tears were shed, was raised up and restored to 
his sisters. This was sincerely to weep with those who wept, when the occasion of the weeping was 
removed. But he did it, you will say, as having the power. Well, nothing is demanded of you which it is 
impossible for you to perform: he has fulfilled his entire duty who has done what he could. 


CHAPTER VII 


But (as we had begun to remark) it is not sufficient for a Christian to keep himself from wickedness, 
unless he also has fulfilled the duties implied in good works, as is very distinctly proved by that statement 
in which the Lord threatened that those will be doomed to eternal fire, who, although they have done no 
evil, have not done all that is good, declaring, “Then will the king say to those who are on his right hand: 
depart from me, ye cursed, into eternal fire, which my Father has prepared for the devil and his angels; 
for I was hungry, and ye gave me not to eat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink,” with what follows. He 
did not say, “Depart from me, ye cursed, because ye have committed murder, or adultery, or theft”; for it is 
not because they had done evil, but because they had not done good, that they are condemned, and 
doomed to the punishments of the eternal Gehenna; nor because they had committed things which were 
forbidden, but because they had not been willing to do those things which had been commanded. And 
from this it is to be observed what hope those can have, who, in addition, do some of those things which 
are forbidden, when even such are doomed to eternal fire as have simply not done the things which are 
commanded. For I do not wish you to flatter yourself in this way,—if you have not done certain things, 
because you have done certain other things, since it is written, “Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, has become guilty of all.” For Adam sinned once, and died; and do you think that 
you can live, when you are often doing that which killed another person, when he had only done it once? 
Or do you imagine that he committed a great crime, and was therefore justly condemned to a severer 
punishment? Let us consider, then, what it was he really did. He ate of the fruit of the tree, contrary to the 
commandment. What then? Did God punish man with death for the sake of the fruit of a tree? No: not on 
account of the fruit of the tree, but on account of the contempt of the commandment. The question, 
therefore, is not about the nature of the offense, but about the transgression of the commandment. And 
the same being who told Adam not to eat of the fruit of the tree, has commanded you not to speak evil, not 
to lie, not to detract, not to listen to a detractor, to swear not at all, not to covet, not to envy, not to be 
drunken, not to be greedy, not to render evil for evil to any one, to love your enemies, to bless them that 
curse you, to pray for them that malign and persecute you, to turn the other cheek to one smiting you, and 
not to go to law before a worldly tribunal, so that, if any one seeks to take away your goods, you should 
joyfully lose them, to flee from the charge of avarice, to beware of the sin of all pride and boastfulness, 
and live, humble and meek, after the example of Christ, avoiding fellowship with the wicked so completely 
that you will not even eat with fornicators, or covetous persons, or those that speak evil of others, or the 
envious, or detractors, or the drunken, or the rapacious. Now, if you despise him in any such matter, then, 
if he spared Adam, he will also spare you. Yea, he might have been spared with better reason than you, 
inasmuch as he was still ignorant and inexperienced, and was restrained by the example of no one who 
had previously sinned, and who had died on account of his sin. But after such examples as you possess, 
after the law, after the prophets, after the gospels, and after the apostles, if you still set your mind on 
transgressing, I see not in what way pardon can be extended to you. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Do you flatter yourself on account of the attribute of virginity? Remember Adam and Eve fell when they 
were virgins, and that the perfect purity of their bodies did not profit them when they sinned. The virgin 
who sins is to be compared to Eve, and not to Mary. We do not deny that, in the present life, there is the 


remedy of repentance, but we remind you rather to hope for reward, than to look for pardon. For it is 
disgraceful that those should ask for indulgence who are expecting the crown of virginity, and that those 
should commit anything unlawful who have even cut themselves off from things lawful; for it must be 
remembered that it is lawful to contract an alliance by marriage. And as those are to be praised who, from 
love to Christ, and for the glory of the kingdom of heaven, have despised the tie of wedlock, so those are 
to be condemned who, through the pleasure of incontinence, after they have vowed themselves to God, 
have recourse to the Apostolic remedy. Therefore, as we have said, those who decline marriage despise 
not things unlawful, but things lawful. And if that class of people swear, if they speak evil of others, if they 
are detractors, or if they patiently listen to detractors, if they return evil for evil, if they incur the charge 
of covetousness with respect to other people’s property, or of avarice in regard to their own, if they 
cherish the poison of revenge or envy, if they either say or think anything unbefitting against the 
institutions of the law or the Apostles, if with a desire of pleasing in the flesh, they exhibit themselves 
dressed up and adorned, if they do any other unlawful things, as is only too common, what will it profit 
them to have spurned what is lawful, while they practice what is not lawful? If you wish it to be of 
advantage to you, that you have despised things lawful, take care that you do not any of those things 
which are not lawful. For, it is foolish to have dreaded that which is in its nature less, and not to dread 
that which is intrinsically more [or not to avoid those things which are interdicted, while such things as 
are permitted meet with contempt]. For the Apostle says, “She that is unmarried careth for the things of 
the Lord, how she may please God, that she may be holy both in body and spirit; but she who is married 
careth for the things of this world, how she may please her husband.” He thus affirms that the married 
woman pleases her husband by thinking of worldly things, while the unmarried woman pleases God, 
inasmuch as she has no anxiety about the things of the world. Let him tell me, then, whom she desires to 
please, who has no husband, and yet cares for the things of the world? Shall not the married woman, in 
such a case, be preferred to her? Yes, since she by caring for the things of the world pleases at least her 
husband, but the other neither pleases her husband, since she does not have one, nor can she please God. 
But it is not fitting that we should pass over in silence that which he said: “The unmarried woman careth 
for the things of the Lord, how she may please God, that she may be holy both in body and spirit” [she 
careth, he says, for the things of the Lord; she does not care for the things of the world, or of men, but for 
the things of God]. What, then, are the things of the Lord? Let the Apostle tell: “Whatsoever things are 
holy, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise of doctrine”: these are the things of the Lord, which holy 
and truly apostolic virgins meditate upon, and think of, day and night, without any interval of time. Of the 
Lord is the resurrection of the dead, of the Lord is immortality, of the Lord is incorruption, of the Lord is 
that splendor of the sun which is promised to the saints, as it is written in the Gospel, “Then shall the 
righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father”: of the Lord are the many mansions of the 
righteous in the heavens, of the Lord is the fruit which is produced, whether thirty fold, or sixty fold, or an 
hundred fold. Those virgins who think on these things, and by what works they may be able to merit them, 
think of the things of the Lord. Of the Lord, too, is the law of the new and old testament, in which shine 
forth the holy utterances of his lips; and if any virgins meditate without intermission on these things, they 
think of the things of the Lord. In that case, there is fulfilled in them the saying of the prophet: “The 
eternal foundations are upon a solid rock, and the commands of God are in the heart of the holy woman.” 


CHAPTER IX 


There follows the clause “how she may please God,”—God, I say, not men,—” that she may be holy both in 
body and spirit.” He does not say that she may be holy only in a member or in the body, but that she may 
be holy in body and spirit. For a member is only one part of the body, but the body is a union of all the 
members. When, therefore, he says that she may be holy in the body, he testifies that she ought to be 
sanctified in all her members, because the sanctification of the other members will not avail, if corruption 
be found remaining in one. Also, she will not be holy in body (which consists of all the members), who is 
defiled by the pollution of even one of them. But in order that what I say may be made more obvious and 
clear, suppose the case of a woman who is purified by the sanctification of all her other members, and sins 
only with her tongue, inasmuch as she either speaks evil of people or bears false testimony, will all her 
other members secure the acquittal of one, or will all the rest be judged on account of the one? If, 
therefore, the sanctification of the other members will not avail, even when one only is at fault, how much 
more, if all are corrupted by the guilt of various sins, will the perfection of one be of no avail? 


CHAPTER X 


Wherefore, I beseech you, O virgin, do not flatter yourself on the ground of your purity alone, and do not 
trust in the perfection of one member; but according to the Apostle, maintain the sanctity of your body 
throughout. Cleanse thy head from all defilement, because it is a disgrace that it, after the sanctifying oil 
has been applied to it, should be polluted with the juice or powder of either crocus, or any other pigment, 
or should be adorned with gold or gems or any other earthly ornament, because it already shines with the 
radiance of heavenly adornment. It is undoubtedly a grave insult to Divine grace to prefer to it any 
mundane and worldly ornament. And next, cleanse thy forehead, that it may blush at human, and not at 
Divine works, and may display that shame which gives rise not to sin, but to the favor of God, as the 
sacred Scripture declares, “There is a shame that causes sin, and there is a shame that brings with it the 


favor of God.” Cleanse, too, thy neck, that it may not carry thy locks in a golden net and necklaces hung 
round it, but may rather bear about it those ornaments of which the Scripture says, “Let not mercy and 
faith depart from thee,” and hang them upon thy heart as upon thy neck. Cleanse thine eyes, whilst thou 
dost withdraw them from all concupiscence, and dost never turn them away from the sight of the poor, 
and dost keep them from all dyes, in that purity in which they were made by God. Cleanse thy tongue from 
falsehood, because “a mouth which tells lies destroys the soul”: cleanse it from detraction, from swearing, 
and from perjury. I beg you not to think it is an inverted order that I have said the tongue should be 
cleansed from swearing before perjury, for one will then the more easily escape perjury, if he swears not 
at all, so that there may be fulfilled in him that statement, “Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from 
speaking guile.” And be mindful of the Apostle who says, “Bless, and curse not.” But often call to mind the 
following words, “See that no one render evil for evil to any man, or cursing for cursing, but on the 
contrary, do ye bless them, because to this ye have been called, that ye should possess a blessing by 
inheritance”; and this other passage, “If any one offend not in tongue, he is a perfect man.” For it is 
shameful that those lips, by which you confess God, pray to him, bless him, and praise him, should be 
defiled by the pollution of any sin. I know not with what conscience any one can pray to God with that 
tongue with which he either speaks falsehood, or calumniates, or detracts. God listens to holy lips, and 
speedily answers those prayers which an unpolluted tongue pours forth. Cleanse also thine ears, so that 
they may not listen except to holy and true discourse, that they never admit into them obscene, or 
infamous, or worldly words, or tolerate any one detracting from another, on account of that which is 
written, “Hedge up thine ears with thorns, and do not listen to a wicked tongue, that you may have your 
part with him, of whom it is said, that he was righteous in hearing and seeing; i.e. he sinned neither with 
his eyes nor his ears. Cleanse, too, thy hands, “that they be not stretched out to receive, but shut against 
giving,” and that they be not prompt to strike, but ever ready for all the works of mercy and piety. In fine, 
cleanse thy feet, that they follow not the broad and ample way which leads to grand and costly worldly 
banquets, but that they tread rather the difficult and narrow path, which guides to heaven, for it is 
written, “Make a straight path for your feet.” Acknowledge that your members were formed for you by 
God the Maker, not for vices, but for virtues; and, when you have cleansed the whole of your limbs from 
every stain of sin, and they have become sanctified throughout your whole body, then understand that this 
purity will profit you, and look forward with all confidence to the prize of virginity. 


CHAPTER XI 


I believe that I have now set forth, briefly indeed, but, at the same time, fully, what is implied in a 
woman’s purity of body: it remains that we should learn what it is to be pure also in spirit; i.e. that what it 
is unlawful for one to do in act, it is also unlawful for one even to imagine in thought. For she is holy, alike 
in body and in spirit, who sins neither in mind nor heart, knowing that God is one who examines also the 
heart; and, therefore, she takes every pains to possess a mind as well as a body free from sin. Such a 
person is aware that it is written, “Keep thy heart with all diligence”; and again, “God loveth holy hearts, 
and all the undefiled are acceptable to him”; and elsewhere, “Blessed are those of a pure heart; for they 
shall see God.” I think that this last statement is made regarding those whom conscience accuses of the 
guilt of no sin; concerning whom I think that John also spoke in his Epistle when he said, “If our heart 
condemn us not, then have we confidence towards God, and whatsoever we ask we shall receive from 
him.” I do not wish you to think that you have escaped the accusation of sin, although act does not follow 
desire, since it is written, “Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath already committed 
adultery with her in his heart.” And do not say, “I had the thought, indeed, but I did not carry it out in 
act”; for it is unlawful even to desire that which it is unlawful to do. Wherefore also blessed Peter issues a 
precept to this effect: “purify your souls”; and if he had not been aware of such a thing as defilement of 
the soul, he would not have expressed a desire that it should be purified. But we should also very carefully 
consider that passage which says, “These are they who did not defile themselves with women, for they 
remained virgins, and they follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth”; and should reflect whether, if these 
are joined to the Divine retinue, and traverse all the regions of the heavens, through the merit of chastity 
and purity alone, there may be also other means by which virginity being assisted may attain to the glory 
of so great blessedness. But whence shall we be able to know this? From the following passages (if I 
mistake not) in which it is written, “These were purchased from among men as the first fruits to God and 
the Lamb, and in their mouth there was found no falsehood, for they are without spot before the throne of 
God.” You see, then, that they are spoken of as closely following in the footsteps of the Lord, not in virtue 
of one member only, but those are said to do so, who, besides virginity, had passed a life freed from all the 
pollution of sin. Wherefore, let the virgin especially despise marriage on this account, that, while she is 
safer than others, she may the more easily accomplish what is also required from those who are married; 
viz. keep herself from all sin, and obey all the commandments of the law. For if she does not marry, and 
nevertheless indulges in those things from which even married women are enjoined to keep themselves 
free, what will it profit her not to have married? For although it is not allowed to any Christian to commit 
sin, and it befits all without exception who are purified through the sanctification of the spiritual bath, to 
lead an unstained life, that they may be thoroughly identified with the Church, which is described as 
being “without spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing,” much more is it requisite that a virgin should reach 
this standard, whom neither the existence of a husband, nor of sons, nor of any other necessity, prevents 
from fully carrying out the demands of holy Scripture; nor shall she be able, if she fail, to defend herself 
by any sort of excuse. 


CHAPTER XII 


O Virgin, maintain thy purpose which is destined for a great reward. Eminent with the Lord is the virtue 
of virginity and purity, if it be not disfigured by other kinds of lapses into sins and wickedness. Realize 
your state, realize your position, realize your purpose. You are called the bride of Christ; see that you 
commit no act which is unworthy of him to whom you profess to be betrothed. He will quickly write a bill 
of divorcement, if he perceive in you even one act of unfaithfulness. Accordingly, whosoever receives 
those gifts which, as an earnest, are bestowed in the case of human betrothals, immediately begins 
earnestly and diligently to enquire of domestics, intimates, and friends, what is the character of the young 
man, what he especially loves, what he receives, in what style he lives, what habits he practices, what 
luxuries he indulges in, and in what pursuits he finds his chief pleasure and delight. And when she has 
learned these things, she so conducts herself, in all respects, that her service, her cheerfulness, her 
diligence, and her whole mode of life, may be in harmony with the character of her betrothed. And do 
thou, who hast Christ as thy bridegroom, enquire from the domestics and intimates of that bridegroom of 
thine what is his character; yes, do thou zealously and skillfully enquire in what things he specially 
delights, what sort of arrangement he loves in thy dress, and what kind of adornment he desires. Let his 
most intimate associate Peter tell thee, who does not allow personal adorning even to married women, as 
he has written in his epistle, “Let wives, in like manner, be subject to their own husbands, so that, if any 
believe not the word, they may, without the word, be won over by the conduct of their wives, 
contemplating their chaste behavior in the fear of God; and let theirs not be an outward adornment of the 
hair, or the putting on of gold, or elegance in the apparel which is adopted, but let there be the hidden 
man of the heart in the stainlessness of a peaceful and modest spirit, which is in the sight of God of great 
price.” Let another apostle also tell thee, the blessed Paul, who, writing to Timothy, gives his approval to 
the same things in regard to the conduct of believing women: “Let wives in like manner adorn themselves 
with the ornament of a habit of modesty and sobriety, not with curled hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array, but as becomes women that profess chastity, with good and upright behavior.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


But perhaps you say, “Why did not the Apostles enjoin these things on virgins?” Because they did not 
think that necessary, lest such an exhortation, if given to them, might rather seem an insult than a means 
of edification. Nor, in fact, would they have believed that virgins could ever proceed to such an extreme of 
hardihood, as to claim for themselves carnal and worldly ornaments, not permitted even to married 
women. Undoubtedly, the virgin ought to adorn and array herself; for how can she be able to please her 
betrothed, if she does not come forth in a neat and ornamental form? Let her be adorned by all means, but 
let her ornaments be of an internal and spiritual kind, and not of a carnal nature; for God desires in her a 
beauty not of the body, but of the soul. Do thou, therefore, who desirest that thy soul should be loved and 
dwelt in by God, array it with all diligence, and adorn it with spiritual garments. Let nothing unbecoming, 
nothing repulsive, be seen in it. Let it shine with the gold of righteousness, and gleam with the gems of 
holiness, and glitter with the most precious pearl of purity; instead of fine linen and silk, let it be arrayed 
in the robe of mercifulness and piety, according to what is written, “Put ye on, therefore, as the elect of 
God, holy and beloved bowels of mercy, kindness, humility,” and so forth. And let the virgin not ask for the 
beauty due to ceruse, or any other pigment, but let her have the brightness of innocence and simplicity, 
the rosy hue of modesty, and the purple glow of honorable shamefacedness. Let her be washed with the 
nitre of heavenly doctrine, and purified by all spiritual lavements. Let no stain of malice or sin be left in 
her. And lest, at any time, she should give forth the evil odor of sin, let her be imbued, through and 
through, with the most pleasant ointment of wisdom and knowledge. 


CHAPTER XIV 


God seeks for adornment of this kind, and desires a soul arrayed in such a manner. Remember that you 
are called the daughter of God, according to what he says, “Hearken, O daughter, and consider.” But you 
yourself also, as often as you call God your Father, bear witness that you are the daughter of God. 
Wherefore, if you are the daughter of God, take care that you do none of those things which are unworthy 
of God, your Father; but do all things as being the daughter of God. Reflect how the daughters of nobles in 
this world conduct themselves, to what habits they are accustomed and by what exercises they train 
themselves. In some of them, there is so great modesty, so great dignity, so great self-restraint, that they 
excel the habits of other human beings in regard to human nobleness, and, lest they should attach any 
mark of disgrace on their honorable parents by their failure, they strive to acquire another nature for 
themselves by the mode of their acting in the world. And do you, therefore, have regard to your origin, 
consider your descent, attend to the glory of your nobility. Acknowledge that you are not merely the 
daughter of man, but of God, and adorned with the nobility of a divine birth. So present yourself to the 
world that your heavenly birth be seen in you, and your divine nobleness shine clearly forth. Let there be 
in you a new dignity, an admirable virtue, a notable modesty, a marvelous patience, a gait becoming a 
virgin with a bearing of true shamefacedness, speech always modest, and such as is uttered only at the 
proper time, so that whosoever beholds you may admiringly exclaim: “What is this exhibition of new 
dignity among men? What is this striking modesty, what this well-balanced excellence, what this ripeness 
of wisdom? This is not the outcome of human training or of mere human discipline. Something heavenly 


sheds its fragrance on me in that earthly body. I really believe that God does reside in some human 
beings.” And when he comes to know that you are a handmaid of Christ, he will be seized with the greater 
amazement, and will reflect how marvelous must be the Master, when his handmaid manifests such 
excellence. 


CHAPTER XV 


If you wish, then, to be with Christ, you must live according to the example of Christ, who was so far 
removed from all evil and wickedness, that he did not render a recompense even to his enemies, but 
rather even prayed for them. For I do not wish you to reckon those souls Christian, who (I do not say) hate 
either their brothers or sisters, but who do not, before God as a witness, love their neighbors with their 
whole heart and conscience, since it is a bounden duty for Christians, after the example of Christ himself, 
even to love their enemies. If you desire to possess fellowship with the saints, cleanse your heart from the 
thought of malice and sin. Let no one circumvent you; let no one delude you by beguiling speech. The 
court of heaven will admit none except the holy, and righteous, and simple, and innocent, and pure. Evil 
has no place in the presence of God. It is necessary that he who desires to reign with Christ should be free 
from all wickedness and guile. Nothing is so offensive, and nothing so detestable to God, as to hate any 
one, to wish to harm any one; while nothing is so acceptable to him as to love all men. The prophet 
knowing this bears witness to it when he teaches, “Ye who love the Lord, hate evil.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


Take heed that ye love not human glory in any respect, lest your portion also be reckoned among those to 
whom it was said, “How can ye believe, who seek glory, one from another?” and of whom it is said through 
the prophet, “Increase evils to them; increase evils to the boastful of the earth”; and elsewhere, “Ye are 
confounded from your boasting, from your reproaching in the sight of the Lord.” For I do not wish you to 
have regard to those, who are virgins of the world, and not of Christ; who unmindful of their purpose and 
profession, rejoice in delicacies, are delighted with riches, and boast of their descent from a merely carnal 
nobility; who, if they assuredly believed themselves to be the daughters of God, would never, after their 
divine ancestry, admire mere human nobility, nor glory in any honored earthly father: if they felt that they 
had God as their Father, they would not love any nobility connected with the flesh. Why, thou foolish 
woman, dost thou flatter thyself about the nobleness of thy descent, and take delight in it? God, at the 
beginning, created two human beings, from whom the whole multitude of the human race has descended; 
and thus it is not the equity of nature, but the ambition of evil desire, which has given rise to worldly 
nobility. Unquestionably, we are all rendered equal by the grace of the divine bath, and there can be no 
difference among those, whom the second birth has generated, by means of which alike the rich man and 
the poor man, the free man and the slave, the nobly born and the lowly born, is rendered a son of God. 
Thus mere earthly rank is overshadowed by the brilliance of heavenly glory, and henceforth is taken no 
account of, while those who formerly had been unequal in worldly honors are now equally arrayed in the 
glory of a heavenly and divine nobility. There is now among such no place for lowness of birth; nor is any 
one inferior to another whom the majesty of the divine birth adorns; except in the estimation of those who 
do not think that the things of heaven are to be preferred to those of earth. There can be no worldly 
boasting among them, if they reflect how vain a thing it is that they should, in smaller matters, prefer 
themselves to those whom they know to be equal to themselves in greater matters, and should regard, as 
placed below themselves on earth, those whom they believe to be equal to themselves in what relates to 
heaven. But do thou, who art a virgin of Christ, and not of the world, flee from all the glory of this present 
life, that thou mayest attain to the glory which is promised in the world to come. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Avoid words of contention and causes of animosity: flee also from all occasions of discord and strife. For if, 
according to the doctrine of the Apostle “the servant of the Lord must not strive,” how much more does 
this become the handmaid of the Lord, whose mind ought to be more gentle, as her sex is more bashful 
and retiring. Restrain thy tongue from evil speaking, and put the bridle of the law upon thy mouth; so that 
you shall speak, if you speak at all, only when it would be a sin to be silent. Beware lest you utter anything 
which might be justly found fault with. A word once spoken is like a stone which has been thrown: 
wherefore it should be long thought over before it is uttered. Blessed, assuredly, are the lips, which never 
utter what they would wish to recall. The talk of a chaste mind ought itself also to be chaste, such as may 
always rather edify than injure the hearers, according to that commandment of the Apostle when he says, 
“Let no corrupt communications proceed out of your mouth, but that which is good for the edification of 
faith, that it may convey grace to them that hear.” Precious to God is that tongue which knows not to form 
words except about divine things, and holy is that mouth from which heavenly utterances continually flow 
forth. Put down by the authority of Scripture calumniators of those who are absent, as being evil-minded 
persons, because the prophet mentions this also as among the virtues of a perfect man, if, in the presence 
of the righteous an evil-minded man, who brings forward things against his neighbor which cannot be 
proved, is brought down to nothing. For it is not lawful for you patiently to listen to evil-speaking against 
another, inasmuch as you would not wish that to be done by others when directed against yourself. 
Certainly, everything is unrighteous which goes against the Gospel of Christ, and that is the case, if you 


quietly permit anything to be done to another, which you would feel painful, if done by any one to yourself. 
Accustom your tongue always to speak about those who are good, and lend your ears rather to listen to 
the praises of good men than to the condemnation of such as are wicked. Take heed that all the good 
actions you perform are done for the sake of God, knowing that for every such deed you will only receive a 
reward, so far as you have done it out of regard to his fear and love. Study rather to be holy than to 
appear so, because it is of no avail to be reckoned what you are not; and the guilt of a twofold sin is 
contracted when you do not have what you are credited with having, and when you pretend to possess 
what you do not possess. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Delight thyself rather in fastings than in feastings, mindful of that widow who did not depart from the 
temple, but served God with fastings and prayers day and night. Now, if she who was a widow, and a 
Jewish widow, proved herself such, what is it fitting that a virgin of Christ should now attain to? Love 
more than any other thing the feast of the divine word, and desire that you be filled with spiritual dainties, 
while you seek for such food as refreshes the soul, rather than for that which only pleases the body. Flee 
from all kinds of flesh and wine, as being the sources of heat and provocatives to lust. And only then, if 
need be, use a little wine, when the stomach’s uneasiness, or great infirmity of body, requires you to do so. 
Subdue anger, restrain enmity, and whatever there may be which gives rise to remorse when it is done, 
avoid as an abomination giving rise to immediate sin. It is fitting that that mind should be very tranquil 
and quiet, as well as free from all the tumults of anger, which desires to be the dwelling-place of God, as 
he testifies through the prophet, saying, “Upon what other man shall I rest than upon him who is humble 
and quiet, and who trembleth at my words?” Believe that God is a witness of all thy deeds and thoughts, 
and take good heed lest you either do or think anything which is unworthy of the divine eyesight. When 
you desire to engage in prayer, show yourself in such a frame of mind as becomes one who is to speak 
with the Lord. 


CHAPTER XIX 


When you repeat a psalm, consider whose words you are repeating and delight yourself more with true 
contrition of soul, than with the pleasantness of a trilling voice. For God sets a higher value on the tears of 
one thus praising him, than on the beauty of his voice; as the prophet says, “Serve the Lord with fear, and 
rejoice with trembling.” Now, where there are fear and trembling, there is no lifting up of the voice, but 
humility of mind with lamentation and tears. Display diligence in all thy doings; for it is written, “Cursed 
is the man who carelessly performs the work of the Lord.” Let grace grow in you with years; let 
righteousness increase with age; and let your faith appear the more perfect the older you become; for 
Jesus, who has left us an example how to live, increased not only in years as respected his body, but in 
wisdom and spiritual grace before God and men. Reckon all the time in which you do not perceive yourself 
growing better as positively lost. Maintain to the last that purpose of virginity which you have formed; for 
it is the part of virtue not merely to begin, but to finish, as the Lord says in the Gospel, “Whosoever shall 
endure to the end, the same shall be saved.” Beware, therefore, lest you furnish to any one an occasion 
even of evil desire, because thy God, betrothed to thee, is jealous; for an adulteress against Christ is more 
guilty than one against her husband. Be thou, therefore, a model of life to all; be an example; and excel in 
actual conduct those whom you precede in your consecration to chastity. Show thyself in all respects a 
virgin; and let no stain of corruption be brought as a charge against thy person. And let one whose body is 
perfect in its purity be also irreproachable in conduct. Now, as we said in the beginning of this letter, that 
you have become a sacrifice pertaining to God, such a sacrifice as undoubtedly imparts its own sanctity 
also to others, that, as every one worthily receives from it, he himself also may be a partaker of 
sanctification, so then, let the other virgins also be sanctified through you, as by means of a divine 
offering. Show yourself to them so holy in all things, that, whosoever comes in contact with thy life, 
whether by hearing or seeing, may experience the power of sanctification, and may feel that such an 
amount of grace passes to him from your manner of acting, that, while he desires to imitate thee, he 
himself becomes worthy of being a sacrifice devoted to God. 


Letter III 


A Letter of Severus to Holy Paul the Bishop 


After I learned that all thy cooks had given up thy kitchen (I believe because they felt indignant at having 
to fulfill the duty towards cheap dishes of pulse ), I sent a little boy to you out of our own workshop. He is 
quite skillful enough to cook pale beans and to pickle homely beet-root, with vinegar and sauce, as well as 
to prepare cheap porridge for the jaws of the hungry monks. He knows nothing, however, of pepper or of 
laser, but he is quite at home with cumin, and is especially clever in plying the noisy mortar with sweetly 
smelling plants. He has one fault, that he is no kindly foe to admit to any garden; for if let in, he will mow 
down with a sword all things within his reach, and he will never be satisfied with the slaughter simply of 
mallows. However, in furnishing himself with fuel he will not swindle you. He will burn whatever comes in 
his way; he will cut down and not hesitate to lay hands upon buildings, and to carry off old beams from the 
household. We present him, then, to you, with this character and these virtues; and we wish you to regard 
him not as a servant, but as a son, because you are not ashamed to be the father of very small creatures. I 
myself would have wished to serve you instead of him; but if good-will may be taken as in some measure 
standing for the deed do you only, in return, take care to remember me amid your breakfasts and 
delightful dinners because it is more proper to be your slave, than the master of others. Pray for me. 


upon all nations in the person of Abraham, “And in thy seed shall all nations of the earth be blessed,” he 
adds, “He saith not, And to seeds, as of many; but as of one, And to thy seed, which is Christ.” When we 
read and believe these things, what sort of flesh ought we, and can we, acknowledge in Christ? Surely 
none other than Abraham’s, since Christ is “the seed of Abraham;” none other than Jesse’s, since Christ is 
the blossom of “the stem of Jesse;” none other than David’s, since Christ is “the fruit of David’s loins;” 
none other than Mary’s, since Christ came from Mary’s womb; and, higher still, none other than Adam’s, 
since Christ is “the second Adam.” The consequence, therefore, is that they must either maintain, that 
those (ancestors) had a spiritual flesh, that so there might be derived to Christ the same condition of 
substance, or else allow that the flesh of Christ was not a spiritual one, since it is not traced from the 
origin of a spiritual stock. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


SIMEON’S “SIGN THAT SHOULD BE CONTRADICTED,” APPLIED TO THE HERETICAL GAINSAYING OF THE TRUE 
BIRTH OF CHRIST. ONE OF THE HERETICS’ PARADOXES TURNED IN SUPPORT OF CATHOLIC TRUTH 


We acknowledge, however, that the prophetic declaration of Simeon is fulfilled, which he spoke over the 
recently-born Saviour: “Behold, this child is set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel, and for a 
sign that shall be spoken against.” The sign (here meant) is that of the birth of Christ, according to Isaiah: 
“Therefore the Lord Himself shall give you a sign: behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son.” We 
discover, then, what the sign is which is to be spoken against—the conception and the parturition of the 
Virgin Mary, concerning which these sophists say: “She a virgin and yet not a virgin bare, and yet did not 
bear;” just as if such language, if indeed it must be uttered, would not be more suitable even for ourselves 
to use! For “she bare,” because she produced offspring of her own flesh and “yet she did not bear,” since 
she produced Him not from a husband’s seed; she was “a virgin,” so far as (abstinence) from a husband 
went, and “yet not a virgin,” as regards her bearing a child. There is not, however, that parity of reasoning 
which the heretics affect: in other words it does not follow that for the reason “she did not bear,” she who 
was “not a virgin” was “yet a virgin,” even because she became a mother without any fruit of her own 
womb. But with us there is no equivocation, nothing twisted into a double sense. Light is light; and 
darkness, darkness; yea is yea; and nay, nay; “whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” She who 
bare (really) bare; and although she was a virgin when she conceived, she was a wife when she brought 
forth her son. Now, as a wife, she was under the very law of “opening the womb,” wherein it was quite 
immaterial whether the birth of the male was by virtue of a husband’s co-operation or not; it was the same 
sex that opened her womb. Indeed, hers is the womb on account of which it is written of others also: 
“Every male that openeth the womb shall be called holy to the Lord.” For who is really holy but the Son of 
God? Who properly opened the womb but He who opened a closed one? But it is marriage which opens 
the womb in all cases. The virgin’s womb, therefore, was especially opened, because it was especially 
closed. Indeed she ought rather to be called not a virgin than a virgin, becoming a mother at a leap, as it 
were, before she was a wife. And what must be said more on this point? Since it was in this sense that the 
apostle declared that the Son of God was born not of a virgin, but “of a woman,” he in that statement 
recognised the condition of the “opened womb” which ensues in marriage. We read in Ezekiel of “a heifer 
which brought forth, and still did not bring forth.” Now, see whether it was not in view of your own future 
contentions about the womb of Mary, that even then the Holy Ghost set His mark upon you in this 
passage; otherwise He would not, contrary to His usual simplicity of style (in this prophet), have uttered a 
sentence of such doubtful import, especially when Isaiah says, “She shall conceive and bear a son.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


DIVINE STRICTURES ON VARIOUS HERETICS DESCRIED IN VARIOUS PASSAGES OF PROPHETICAL SCRIPTURE. 
THOSE WHO ASSAIL THE TRUE DOCTRINE OF THE ONE LORD JESUS CHRIST, BOTH GOD AND MAN, THUS 
CONDEMNED 


For when Isaiah hurls denunciation against our very heretics, especially in his “Woe to them that call evil 
good, and put darkness for light,” he of course sets his mark upon those amongst you who preserve not in 
the words they employ the light of their true significance, (by taking care) that the soul should mean only 
that which is so called, and the flesh simply that which is confest to our view, and God none other than the 
One who is preached. Having thus Marcion in his prophetic view, he says, “I am God, and there is none 
else; there is no God beside me.” And when in another passage he says, in like manner, “Before me there 
was no God,” he strikes at those inexplicable genealogies of the Valentinian AEons. Again, there is an 
answer to Ebion in the Scripture: “Born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God.” In like manner, in the passage, “If even an angel of heaven preach unto you any other gospel 
than that which we have preached unto you, let him be anathema,” he calls attention to the artful 
influence of Philumene, the virgin friend of Apelles. Surely he is antichrist who denies that Christ has 
come in the flesh. By declaring that His flesh is simply and absolutely true, and taken in the plain sense of 
its own nature, the Scripture aims a blow at all who make distinctions in it. In the same way, also, when it 
defines the very Christ to be but one, it shakes the fancies of those who exhibit a multiform Christ, who 
make Christ to be one being and Jesus another,—representing one as escaping out of the midst of the 
crowds, and the other as detained by them; one as appearing on a solitary mountain to three companions, 
clothed with glory in a cloud, the other as an ordinary man holding intercourse with all, one as 


Letter IV 


To the Same, on His Wisdom and Gentleness 


The faithful exponent of our holy religion so arranges all things that no place be found in future for 
transgressors: for what else do you, for instance, promise us by so great sanctity of character, than that, 
all errors being laid aside, we should lead a blessed life? In this matter, I see that the greatest praise 
befits thy virtues, because you have changed even an uninstructed mind by your exhortations, and drawn 
it over to an excellent condition. But it would not seem so wonderful, if you had simply strengthened 
educated minds by instilling wisdom into them; for intelligent men have a sort of relationship to devotion, 
but rustic natures are not easily won over to the side of severity. Just as those who shape the forms of 
animals out of stone, undertake a business of a pretty difficult kind, when they strike very hard rocks with 
their chisels, while those who make their attempts on substances of a softer nature feel that their hands 
are aided by the ease of fashioning these materials, and it is deemed proper that the labor of the 
workman; when difficult, should be held in the highest honor, so, Sir, singular commendation ought so be 
given to you, because you have made unpolished and rustic minds, set free from the darkness of sin, both 
to think what is human, and to understand what is divine. 


No less is Xenocrates, by far the most learned of the philosophers, held in estimation, who succeeded by 
severe exhortations in having luxury conquered. For when a certain Polemo, heavy with wine, staggered 
openly out of a nocturnal revel at the time when his hearers were flocking to the school of Xenocrates, he, 
too, entered the place, and impudently took his seat among the crowd of disciples, in that dress in which 
he had come forth from the banquet. A chaplet of flowers covered his head, and yet he did not feel 
ashamed that he would seem unlike all the others, because, in truth, indulgence in a long drinking-bout 
had upset his brains, which are the seat of reason. As the rest of those there present began to murmur 
grievously, because so unsuitable a hearer had found his way in among a multitude of men of letters, the 
master himself was not in the slightest degree disturbed, but, on the contrary, began to discourse on the 
science of morals, and the laws of moderation. And so powerful proved the influence of the teacher that 
the mind of that impudent intruder was persuaded to the love of modesty. First of all, then, Polemo, in 
utter confusion, took off the chaplet from his head, and professed himself a disciple. And in course of time 
he conformed himself so thoroughly to the duties implied in dignity, and surrendered himself so entirely to 
the exhibition of modesty, that a glorious amendment of character threw a cloak over the habits of his 
former life. Now we admire this very thing in your instructions, that, without the use of any threats, and 
without having recourse to terrors of any kind, you have turned infatuated minds to the worship of God; 
so that even a badly ordered intellect should believe it preferable to live well and happily with all, rather 
than to hold unrighteous opinions with a few. 


Letter V 


To an Unknown Person, Entreating Him to Deal Gently with His Brother 


Although my lord and brother has already begged of your nobleness that you would see that Tutus should 
be most safe, yet it has been allowed to me to commend the same person in a letter, in order that, by the 
petition being doubled, he may be held all the safer. For let it be granted that a youthful fault and error of 
a yet unsettled age has injured him, so as to inflict a stain on his early years; still one, who did not yet 
know what was due to right conduct, has gone wrong almost without contracting blame. For when he 
came to a right state of mind and to reflection, he understood on better thoughts that a theatrical life was 
to be condemned. However, he could not be completely cleared of his fault, unless he should wash its guilt 
away by the aid of Deity, since, by the remedy obtained through the Catholic religion, changing his views, 
he has denied himself the enjoyment of a less honorable place, and has withdrawn himself from the eyes 
of the people. 


Of the Master as Above. 


Since, therefore, both divine and state laws do not permit a faithful body and sanctified minds to exhibit 
disgraceful though pleasing spectacles, and to set forth vulgar means of enjoyment, especially since an 
injury seems in some degree to accrue to the chaste dedication of one’s self, in case any one who has been 
renewed by holy baptism should fall back upon his old licentiousness, it behooves your Excellency to show 
favor to good intentions, so that he who, by the goodness of God, has entered on a pious duty, should not 
be forced to sink into the pitfall of the theatre. He does not, however, refuse compliance with the 
judgment of you all, if you enjoin other fitting actions on his part in behalf of the requirements of our 
common country. 


Letter VI 


To Salvius: a Complaint that the Country People Were Harassed, and Their Possessions 
Plundered 


Forensic excitement ought to be at full heat during the time of business in the law-courts; for it is fitting 
that the arms of industry, as it struggles daily, should display energetic movements. But when loud-toned 
eloquence has sounded a retreat, and has retired to peaceful groves and pleasant dwelling-places, it is 
right that one lay aside idle murmurs, and cease to utter ineffectual threats. For we know that palm- 
bearing steeds, when they have retired from the circus, rest with the utmost quietness in their stables. 
Neither constant fear nor doubtful palms of victory distress them, but at length, haltered to the peaceful 
cribs, they now no longer stand in awe of the master urging them on, enjoying sweet oblivion of the 
restless rivalry which had prevailed. In like manner, let it delight the boastful soldier after his term of 
service is completed, to hang up his trophies, and patiently to bear the burden of age. 


But I do not quite understand why you should take a delight in terrifying miserable husbandmen; and I do 
not comprehend why you wish to harass my rustics with the fear of want of sustenance; as if, indeed, I did 
not know how to console them, and to deliver them from fear, and to show them that there is not so great 
a reason to fear as you pretend. I confess that, while we were occupied in the plain, I was often frightened 
by the arms of your eloquence, but frequently I returned you corresponding blows, as far as I was able. I 
certainly learned along with you, by what right, and in what order, the husbandmen are demanded back, 
to whom a legal process is competent, and to whom the issue of a process is not competent. You say that 
the Volusians wished you brought back, and frequently, in your wrath, you repeat that you will withdraw 
the country people from my little keep; and you, the very man, as I hope and desire, bound to me by the 
ties of old relationship, now rashly threaten that, casting our agreement to the winds, you will lay hold 
upon my men. I ask of your illustrious knowledge, whether there is one law for advocates, and another for 
private persons, whether one thing is just at Rome, and quite another thing at Matarum. 


In the meantime, I do not know that you were ever lord of the Volusian property, since Dionysius is said to 
have preserved the right of possession to it, and he never wanted heirs; who, while he lived, was 
accustomed to hurl the envenomed jibes of his low language upon a multitude of individuals. There was, 
at that time, one Porphyrius, the son of Zibberinus, and yet he was not properly named the son of 
Zibberinus. He kept hidden, by military service, the question as to his birth, and, that he might dispel the 
cloud from his forehead, he took part in officious services and willing acts of submission. He was much 
with me both at home and in the forum, having often employed me as his defender with my father, and as 
his advocate before the judge. Sometimes I even kept back Dionysius, feeling that he ought not, for the 
sake of twenty acres to discharge vulgar abuse upon Porphyrius. 


See, here is the reason why thy remarkable prudence threatened my agents, so that, though you are not 
the owner of the place, you everywhere make mention of my husbandmen. But if you give yourself out as 
the successor of Porphyrius, you must know that the narrow space of twenty acres cannot certainly be 
managed by one cultivator, or, if mindful of your proper dignity and determined to maintain it, you shrink 
from naming yourself the heir of Porphyrius, it is certain and obvious that he can commence proceedings, 
to whom the right of doing so belongs, so as to go to law with those who have no property in that land. 
But if you diligently look into the matter, you will see that the endeavor to recover it most especially 
devolves on me. Wherefore, my much esteemed lord and brother, it behooves you to be at peace, and to 
return to friendship with me, while you condescend to come to a private conference. Cease, I pray you, to 
disturb inactive and easily frightened persons, and utter your boastful words at a distance. Believe me, 
however, that I am delighted with your high spirit, and by no means offended; for we are neither of a 
harsh disposition, nor destitute of learning. Let Maximinus at least render you gentle. 


Letter VII 


To an Unknown Person, Begging the Favor of a Letter 


The faith and piety of souls, no doubt, remain, but this should be made known by the evidence of a letter, 
in order that an increase of affection may be gained by such mutual courtesy. For just as a fertile field 
cannot bring forth abundant fruits, if its cultivation has been neglected, and the good qualities of soil are 
lost through the indolence of one who rests, instead of working, so | think that the love and kindly feelings 
of the mind grow feeble, unless those who are absent are visited, as if present, by means of a letter. 


The Sacred History Of Sulpitius Severus 


Book I 


CHAPTER I 


I address myself to give a condensed account of those things which are set forth in the sacred Scriptures 
from the beginning of the world and to tell of them, with distinction of dates and according to their 
importance, down to period within our own remembrance. Many who were anxious to become acquainted 
with divine things by means of a compendious treatise, have eagerly entreated me to undertake this work. 
I, seeking to carry out their wish, have not spared my labor, and have thus succeeded in comprising in two 
short books things which elsewhere filled many volumes. At the same time, in studying brevity, I have 
omitted hardly any of the facts. Moreover, it seemed to me not out of place that, after I had run through 
the sacred history down to the crucifixion of Christ, and the doings of the Apostles, I should add an 
account of events which subsequently took place. I am, therefore, to tell of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the persecutions of the Christian people, the times of peace which followed, and of all things again thrown 
into confusion by the intestine dangers of the churches. But I will not shrink from confessing that, 
wherever reason required, I have made use of profane historians to fix dates and preserve the series of 
events unbroken, and have taken out of these what was wanting to a complete knowledge of the facts, 
that I might both instruct the ignorant and carry conviction to the learned. Nevertheless, as to those 
things which I have condensed from the sacred books, I do not wish so to present myself as an author to 
my readers, that they, neglecting the source from which my materials have been derived, should be 
satisfied with what I have written. My aim is that one who is already familiar with the original should 
recognize here what he has read there; for all the mysteries of divine things cannot be brought out except 
from the fountain-head itself. I shall now enter upon my narrative. 


CHAPTER II 


The world was created by God nearly six thousand years ago, as we shall set forth in the course of this 
book; although those who have entered upon and published a calculation of the dates, but little agree 
among themselves. As, however, this disagreement is due either to the will of God or to the fault of 
antiquity, it ought not to be a matter of censure. After the formation of the world man was created, the 
male being named Adam, and the female Eve. Having been placed in Paradise, they ate of the tree from 
which they were interdicted, and therefore were cast forth as exiles into our earth. To them were born 
Cain and Abel; but Cain, being an impious man, slew his brother. He had a son called Enoch, by whom a 
city was first built, and was called after the name of its founder. From him Irad, and from him again 
Maueiahel was descended. He had a son called Mathusalam, and he, in turn, begat Lamech, by whom a 
young man is said to have been slain, without, however, the name of the slain man being mentioned—a 
fact which is thought by the wise to have presaged a future mystery. Adam, then, after the death of his 
younger son, begat another son called Seth, when he was now two hundred and thirty years old: he lived 
altogether eight hundred and thirty years. Seth begat Enos, Enos Cainan, Cainan Malaleel, Malaleel 
Jared, and Jared Enoch, who on account of his righteousness is said to have been translated by God. His 
son was called Mathusalam who begat Lamech; from whom Noah was descended, remarkable for his 
righteousness, and above all other mortals dear and acceptable to God. When by this time the human race 
had increased to a great multitude, certain angels, whose habitation was in heaven, were captivated by 
the appearance of some beautiful virgins, and cherished illicit desires after them, so much so, that falling 
beneath their own proper nature and origin, they left the higher regions of which they were inhabitants, 
and allied themselves in earthly marriages. These angels gradually spreading wicked habits, corrupted 
the human family, and from their alliance giants are said to have sprung, for the mixture with them of 
beings of a different nature, as a matter of course, gave birth to monsters. 


CHAPTER III 


God being offended by these things, and especially by the wickedness of mankind, which had gone beyond 
measure, had determined to destroy the whole human race. But he exempted Noah, a righteous man and 
of blameless life, from the destined doom. He being warned by God that a flood was coming upon the 
earth, built an ark of wood of immense size, and covered it with pitch so as to render it impervious to 
water. He was shut into it along with his wife, and his three sons and his three daughters-in-law. Pairs of 
birds also and of the different kinds of beasts were likewise received into it, while all the rest were cut off 
by a flood. Noah then, when he understood that the violence of the rain had ceased, and that the ark was 
quietly floating on the deep, thinking (as really was the case) that the waters were decreasing, sent forth 
first a raven for the purpose of enquiring into the matter, and on its not returning, having settled, as I 
conjecture, on the dead bodies, he then sent forth a dove. It, not finding a place of rest, returned to him 
and being again sent out, it brought back an olive leaf, in manifest proof that the tops of the trees were 


now to be seen. Then being sent forth a third time, it returned no more, from which it was understood that 
the waters had subsided; and Noah accordingly went out from the ark. This was done, as I reckon, two 
thousand two hundred and forty-two years after the beginning of the world. 


CHAPTER IV 


Then Noah first of all erected an altar to God, and offered sacrifices from among the birds. Immediately 
afterwards he was blessed by God along with his sons, and received a command that he should not eat 
blood, or shed the blood of any human being, because Cain, having no such precept, had stained the first 
age of the world. Accordingly, the sons of Noah were alone left in the then vacant world; for he had three, 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet. But Ham, because he had mocked his father when senseless with wine, incurred 
his father’s curse. His son, Chas by name, begat the giant Nebroth, by whom the city of Babylon is said to 
have been built. Many other towns are related to have been founded at that time, which I do not here 
intend to name one by one. But although the human race was now multiplied, and men occupied different 
places and islands, nevertheless all made use of one tongue, as long as the multitude, afterwards to be 
scattered through the whole world, kept itself in one body. These, after the manner of human nature, 
formed the design of obtaining a great name by constructing some great work before they should be 
separated from one another. They therefore attempted to build a tower which should reach up to heaven. 
But by the ordination of God, in order that the labors of those engaged in the work might be hindered, 
they began to speak in a kind of languages very different from their accustomed form of speech, while no 
one understood the others. This led to their being all the more readily dispersed, because, regarding each 
other as foreigners, they were easily induced to separate. And the world was so divided to the sons of 
Noah, that Shem occupied the East, Japhet the West, and Ham the intermediate parts. After this, till the 
time of Abraham, their genealogy presented nothing very remarkable or worthy of record. 


CHAPTER V 


Abraham, whose father was Thara, was born in the one thousand and seventeenth year after the deluge. 
His wife was called Sara, and his dwelling-place was at first in the country of the Chaldaeans. He then 
dwelt along with his father at Charrae. Being at this time spoken to by God, he left his country and his 
father, and taking with him Lot, the son of his brother, he came into the country of the Canaanites, and 
settled at a place named Sychem. Ere long, owing to the want of corn, he went into Egypt, and again 
returned. Lot, owing to the size of the household, parted from his uncle, that he might take advantage of 
more spacious territories in what was then a vacant region, and settled at Sodom. That town was 
infamous on account of its inhabitants, males forcing themselves upon males, and it is said on that 
account to have been hateful to God. At that period the kings of the neighboring peoples were in arms, 
though previously there had been no war among mankind. But the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah and of 
the adjacent territories went forth to battle against those who were making war upon the regions round 
about, and being routed at the first onset, yielded the victory to the opposite side. Then Sodom was 
plundered and made a spoil of by the victorious enemy, while Lot was led into captivity. When Abraham 
heard of this, he speedily armed his servants, to the number of three hundred and eighteen, and, stripping 
of their spoils and arms the kings flushed with victory, he put them to flight. Then he was blessed by 
Melchisedech the priest, and gave him tithes of the spoil. He restored the remainder to those from whom 
it had been taken. 


CHAPTER VI 


At the same time God spoke to Abraham, and promised that his seed was to be multiplied as the sand of 
the sea; and that his predicted seed would live in a land not his own, while his posterity would endure 
slavery in a hostile country for four hundred years, but would afterwards be restored to liberty. Then his 
name was changed, as well as that of his wife, by the addition of one letter; so that instead of Abram he 
was called Abraham, and, instead of Sara, she was called Sarra. The mystery involved in this is by no 
means trifling, but it is not the part of this work to treat of it. At the same time, the law of circumcision 
was enjoined on Abraham, and he had by a maid-servant a son called Ishmael. Moreover, when he himself 
was a hundred years old, and his wife ninety, God promised that they should have a son Isaac, the Lord 
having come to him along with two angels. Then the angels being sent to Sodom, found Lot sitting in the 
gate of the city. He supposed them to be human beings, and welcomed them to share in his hospitality, 
and provided an entertainment for them in his house, but the wicked youth of the town demanded the new 
arrivals for impure purposes. Lot offered them his daughters in place of his guests, but they did not 
accept the offer, having a desire rather for things forbidden, and then Lot himself was laid hold of with 
vile designs. The angels, however, speedily rescued him from danger, by causing blindness to fall upon the 
eyes of these unchaste sinners. Then Lot, being informed by his guests that the town was to be destroyed, 
went away from it with his wife and daughters; but they were commanded not to look back upon it. His 
wife, however, not obeying this precept (in accordance with that evil tendency of human nature which 
renders it difficult to abstain from things forbidden), turned back her eyes, and is said to have been at 
once changed into a monument. As for Sodom, it was burned to ashes by fire from heaven. And the 
daughters of Lot, imagining that the whole human race had perished, sought a union with their father 
while he was intoxicated, and hence sprung the race of Moab and Ammon. 


CHAPTER VII 


Almost at the same time, when Abraham was now a hundred years old, his son Isaac was born. Then Sara 
expelled the maid-servant by whom Abraham had had a son; and she is said to have dwelt in the desert 
along with her son, and defended by the help of God. Not long after this, God tried the faith of Abraham, 
and required that his son Isaac should be sacrificed to him by his father. Abraham did not hesitate to offer 
him, and had already laid the lad upon the altar, and was drawing the sword to slay him, when a voice 
came from heaven commanding him to spare the young man; and a ram was found at hand to be for a 
victim. When the sacrifice was offered, God spoke to Abraham, and promised him those things which he 
had already said he would bestow. But Sara died in her one hundred and twenty-seventh year, and her 
body was, through the care of her husband, buried in Hebron, a town of the Canaanites, for Abraham was 
staying in that place. Then Abraham, seeing that his son Isaac was now of youthful age, for he was, in 
fact, in his fortieth year, enjoined his servant to seek a wife for him, but only from that tribe and territory 
from which he himself was known to be descended. He was instructed, however, on finding the girl, to 
bring her into the land of the Canaanites, and not to suppose that Isaac would return into the country of 
his father for the purpose of obtaining a wife. In order that the servant might carry out those instructions 
zealously, Abraham administered an oath to him, while his hand rested on the thigh of his master. The 
servant accordingly set out for Mesopotamia, and came to the town of Nachor, the brother of Abraham. 
He entered into the house of Bathuel, the Syrian, son of Nachor; and having seen Rebecca, a beautiful 
virgin, the daughter of Nachor, he asked for her, and brought her to his master. After this, Abraham took a 
wife named Kethurah, who is called in the Chronicles his concubine, and begat children by her. But he left 
his possessions to Isaac, the son of Sara, while, at the same time, he distributed gifts to those whom he 
had begotten by his concubines; and thus they were separated from Isaac. Abraham died after a life of a 
hundred and seventy-five years; and his body was laid in the tomb of Sara his wife. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Now, Rebecca, having long been barren, at length, through the unceasing prayers of her husband to the 
Lord, brought forth twins about twenty years after the time of her marriage. These are said to have often 
leaped in the womb of their mother; and it was announced by the answer of the Lord on this subject, that 
two peoples were foretold in these children, and that the elder would, in rank, be inferior to the younger. 
Well, the first that was born, bristling over with hair, was called Esau, while Jacob was the name given to 
the younger. At that time, a grievous famine had taken place. Under the pressure of this necessity, Isaac 
went to Gerar, to King Abimelech, having been warned by the Lord not to go down into Egypt. There he is 
promised the possession of the whole land, and is blessed, and having been greatly increased in cattle and 
every kind of substance, he is, under the influence of envy, driven out by the inhabitants. Thus expelled 
from that region, he sojourned by the well, known as “the well of the oath.” By and by, being advanced in 
years, and his eyesight being gone, as he made ready to bless his son Esau, Jacob through the counsel of 
his mother, Rebecca, presented himself to be blessed in the place of his brother. Thus Jacob is set before 
his brother as the one to be honored by the princes and the peoples. Esau, enraged by these occurrences, 
plotted the death of his brother. Jacob, owing to the fear thus excited, and by the advice of his mother, fled 
into Mesopotamia, having been urged by his father to take a wife of the house of Laban, Rebecca’s 
brother: so great was their care, while they dwelt in a strange country, that their children should marry 
within their own kindred. Thus Jacob, setting out for Mesopotamia, is said in sleep to have had a vision of 
the Lord; and on that account regarding the place of his dream as sacred, he took a stone from it; and he 
vowed that, if he returned in prosperity, the name of the pillar should be the “house of the Lord,” and that 
he would devote to God the tithes of all the possessions he had gained. Then he betook himself to Laban, 
his mother’s brother, and was kindly received by him to share in his hospitality as the acknowledged son 
of his sister. 


CHAPTER IX 


Laban had two daughters, Leah and Rachel; but Leah had tender eyes, while Rachel is said to have been 
beautiful. Jacob, captivated by her beauty, burned with love for the virgin, and, asking her in marriage 
from the father, gave himself up to a servitude of seven years. But when the time was fulfilled, Leah was 
foisted upon him, and he was subjected to another servitude of seven years, after which Rachel was given 
him. But we are told that she was long barren, while Leah was fruitful. Of the sons whom Jacob had by 
Leah, the following are the names: Reuben, Symeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebulon, and a daughter 
Dinah; while there were born to him by the handmaid of Leah, Gad and Asher, and by the handmaid of 
Rachel, Dan and Naphtali. But Rachel, after she had despaired of offspring, bare Joseph. Then Jacob, 
being desirous of returning to his father, when Laban his father-in-law had given him a portion of the flock 
as a reward for his service, and Jacob the son-in-law, thinking him not to be acting justly in that matter, 
while he [also] suspected deceit on his part, privately departed about the thirtieth year after his arrival. 
Rachel, without the knowledge of her husband, stole the idols of her father, and on account of this injury 
Laban followed his son-in-law, but not finding his idols, returned, after being reconciled, having straitly 
charged his son-in-law not to take other wives in addition to his daughters. Then Jacob, going on his way, 
is said to have had a vision of angels and of the army of the Lord. But, as he directed his journey past the 
region of Edom, which his brother Esau inhabited, suspecting the temper of Esau, he first sent 


messengers and gifts to try him. Then he went to meet his brother, but Jacob took care not to trust him 
beyond what he could help. On the day before the brothers were to meet, God, taking a human form, is 
said to have wrestled with Jacob. And when he had prevailed with God, still he was not ignorant that his 
adversary was no mere mortal; and therefore begged to be blessed by him. Then his name was changed 
by God, so that from Jacob he was called Israel. But when he, in turn, inquired of God the name of God, he 
was told that that should not be asked after because it was wonderful. Moreover, from that wrestling, the 
breadth of Jacob’s thigh shrank. 


CHAPTER X 


Israel, therefore, avoiding the house of his brother, sent forward his company to Salem, a town of the 
Shechemites, and there he pitched his tent on a spot which he had purchased. Emor, a Chorraean prince, 
was the ruler of that town. His son Sychem defiled Dinah, the daughter of Jacob by Leah. Symeon and 
Levi, the brothers of Dinah, discovering this, cut off by a stratagem all those of the male sex in the town, 
and thus terribly avenged the injury done to their sister. The town was plundered by the sons of Jacob, 
and all the spoil carried off. Jacob is said to have been much displeased with these proceedings. Soon 
after being instructed by God, he went to Bethel, and there erected an altar to God. Then he fixed his tent 
in a part of the territory belonging to the tower Gader. Rachel died in childbirth: the boy she bore was 
called Benjamin. Israel died at the age of one hundred and eighty years. Now, Esau was mighty in wealth, 
and had taken to himself wives of the nation of the Canaanites. I do not think that, in a work so concise as 
the present, I am called upon to mention his descendants, and, if any one is curious on the subject, he may 
turn to the original. After the death of his father, Jacob stayed on in the place where Isaac had lived. His 
other sons occasionally left him along with the flocks, for the sake of pasturage, but Joseph and the little 
Benjamin remained at home. Joseph was much beloved by his father, and on that account was hated by his 
brethren. There was this further cause for their aversion, that by frequent dreams of his it seemed to be 
indicated that he would be greater than all of them. Accordingly, having been sent by his father to inspect 
the flocks and pay a visit to his brothers, there seemed to them a fitting opportunity for doing him harm. 
For, on seeing their brother, they took counsel to slay him. But Reuben, whose mind shuddered at the 
contemplation of such a crime, opposing their plan, Joseph was let down into a well. Afterwards, by the 
persuasions of Judah, they were brought to milder measures, and sold him to merchants, who were on 
their way to Egypt. And by them he was delivered to Petifra, a governor of Pharaoh. 


CHAPTER XI 


About this same time, Judah, the son of Jacob, took in marriage Sava, a woman of Canaan. By her he had 
three sons,—Her, Onan, and Sela. Her was allied by concubinage to Thamar. On his death, Onan took his 
brother’s wife; and he is related to have been destroyed by God, because he spilled his seed upon the 
earth. Then Thamar, assuming the garb of a harlot, united with her brother-in-law, and bore him two sons. 
But when she brought them forth, there was this remarkable fact, that, when on one of the boys being 
born, the midwife had bound his hand with a scarlet thread to indicate which of them was born first, he, 
drawing back again into the womb of his mother, was born the last boy of the two. The names of Fares and 
Zarah were given to the children. But Joseph, being kindly treated by the royal governor who had 
obtained him for a sum of money, and having been made manager of his house and family, had drawn the 
eyes of his master’s wife upon himself through his remarkable beauty. And as she was madly laboring 
under that base passion, she made advances to him oftener than once, and when he would not yield to her 
desires, she disgraced him by the imputation of a false crime, and complained to her husband that he had 
made an attempt upon her virtue. Accordingly, Joseph was thrown into prison. There were in the same 
place of confinement two of the king’s servants, who made known their dreams to Joseph, and he, 
interpreting these as bearing upon the future, declared that one of them would be put to death, and the 
other would be pardoned. And so it came to pass. Well, after the lapse of two years, the king also had a 
dream. And when this could not be explained by the wise men among the Egyptians, that servant of the 
king who was liberated from prison informs the king that Joseph was a wonderful interpreter of dreams. 
Accordingly, Joseph was brought out of prison, and interpreted to the king his dream, to this effect, that, 
for the next seven years, there would be the greatest fertility in the land; but in those that followed, 
famine. The king being alarmed by this terror, and seeing that there was a divine spirit in Joseph, set him 
over the department of food-supply, and made him equal with himself in the government. Then Joseph, 
while corn was abundant throughout all Egypt, gathered together an immense quantity, and, by increasing 
the number of granaries, took measures against the future famine. At that time, the hope and safety of 
Egypt were placed in him alone. About the same period, Aseneh bore him two sons, Manasseh and 
Ephraim. He himself, when he received the chief power from the king, was thirty years old; for he was 
sold by his brothers when he was seventeen years of age. 


CHAPTER XII 


In the mean time, affairs having been well settled in Egypt to meet the famine, a grievous want of corn 
began to distress the world. Jacob, constrained by this necessity, sent his sons into Egypt, keeping only 
Benjamin with himself at home. Joseph, then, being at the head of affairs, and having complete power 
over the corn-supplies, his brothers come to him, and pay the same honor to him as to a king. He, when he 


saw them, craftily concealed his recognition of them, and accused them of having come as enemies, subtly 
to spy out the land. But he was annoyed that he did not see among them his brother Benjamin. Matters, 
then, are brought to this point, that they promised he should be present, specially that he might be asked 
whether they had entered Egypt for the purpose of spying out the land. In order to secure the fulfillment 
of this promise, Symeon was retained as hostage, while to them corn was given freely. Accordingly, they 
returned, bringing Benjamin with them as had been arranged. Then Joseph made himself known to his 
brothers to the shame of these evil-deservers. Thus, he sent them home again, laden with corn, and 
presented with many gifts, forewarning them that there were still five years of famine to come, and 
advising them to come down with their father, their children, and their whole connections to Egypt. So 
Jacob went down to Egypt, to the great joy of the Egyptians and of the king himself, while he was tenderly 
welcomed by his son. That took place in the hundred and thirtieth year of the life of Jacob, and one 
thousand three hundred and sixty years after the deluge. But from the time when Abraham settled in the 
land of the Canaanites, to that when Jacob entered Egypt, there are to be reckoned two hundred and 
fifteen years. After this, Jacob, in the seventeenth year of his residence in Egypt, suffering severely from 
illness, entreated Joseph to see his remains placed in the tomb. Then Joseph presented his sons to be 
blessed; and when this had been done, but so that he set the younger before the elder as to the value of 
the blessing given, Jacob then blessed all his sons in order. He died at the age of one hundred and forty- 
seven years. His funeral was of a most imposing character, and Joseph laid his remains in the tomb of his 
fathers. He continued to treat his brothers with kindness, although, after the death of their father, they 
felt alarmed from a consciousness of the wrong they had done. Joseph himself died in his one hundred and 
tenth year. 


CHAPTER XIII 


It is almost incredible to relate how the Hebrews who had come down into Egypt so soon increased in 
numbers, and filled Egypt with their numerous descendants. But on the death of the king, who kindly 
cherished them on account of the services of Joseph, they were kept down by the government of the 
succeeding kings. For both the heavy labor of building cities was laid upon them, and because their 
abounding numbers were now feared, lest some day they should secure their independence by arms, they 
were compelled by a royal edict to drown their newly-born male children. And no permission was granted 
to evade this cruel order. Well, at that time, the daughter of Pharaoh found an infant in the river, and 
caused it to be brought up as her own son, giving the boy the name of Moses. This Moses, when he had 
come to manhood, saw a Hebrew being assaulted by an Egyptian; and, filled with sorrow at the sight, he 
delivered his brother from injury, and killed the Egyptian with a stone. Soon after, fearing punishment on 
account of what he had done, he fled into the land of Midian, and, taking up his abode with Jothor the 
priest of that district, he received his daughter Sepphora in marriage, who bore him two sons, Gersam 
and Eliezer. At this epoch lived Job, who had acquired both the knowledge of God and all righteousness 
simply from the law of nature. He was exceedingly rich, and on that account all the more illustrious, 
because he was neither corrupted by that wealth while it remained entire, nor perverted by it when it was 
lost. For, when, through the agency of the devil, he was stripped of his goods, deprived of his children, and 
finally covered in his own person with terrible boils, he could not be broken down, so as, from impatience 
of his sufferings, in any way, to commit sin. At length he obtained the reward of the divine approval, and 
being restored to health, he got back doubled all that he had lost. 


CHAPTER XIV 


But the Hebrews, oppressed by the multiplied evils of slavery, directed their complaints to heaven, and 
cherished the hope of assistance from God. Then, as Moses was feeding his sheep, suddenly a bush 
appeared to him burning, but, what was surprising, the flames did it no harm. Astonished at such an 
extraordinary sight, he drew nearer to the bush, and immediately God spoke to him in words to this effect, 
that he was the Lord of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and that he desired that their descendants, who were 
kept down under the tyranny of the Egyptians, should be delivered from their sufferings, and that he, 
therefore, should go to the king of Egypt, and present himself as a leader for restoring them to liberty. 
When he hesitated, God strengthened him with power, and imparted to him the gift of working miracles. 
Thus Moses, going into Egypt, after he had first performed miracles in the presence of his own people, 
and having associated his brother Aaron with him, went to the king, declaring that he had been sent by 
God, and that he now told him in the words of God to let the Hebrew people go. But the king, affirming 
that he did not know the Lord, refused to obey the command addressed to him. And when Moses, in proof 
that the orders he issued were from God, changed his rod into a serpent, and soon after convened all the 
water into blood, while he filled the whole land with frogs, as the Chaldaeans were doing similar things, 
the king declared that the wonders performed by Moses were simply due to the arts of magic, and not to 
the power of God, until the land was covered with stinging insects brought over it, when the Chaldaeans 
confessed that this was done by the divine majesty. Then the king, constrained by his sufferings, called to 
him Moses and Aaron, and gave the people liberty to depart, provided that the calamity brought upon the 
kingdom were removed. But, after the suffering was put an end to, his mind, having no control over itself 
returned to its former state, and did not allow the Israelites to depart, as had been agreed upon. Finally, 
however, he was broken down and conquered by the ten plagues which were sent upon his person and his 
kingdom. 


magnanimous, but the other as timid; lastly, one as suffering death, the other as risen again, by means of 
which event they maintain a resurrection of their own also, only in another flesh. Happily, however, He 
who suffered “will come again from heaven,” and by all shall He be seen, who rose again from the dead. 
They too who crucified Him shall see and acknowledge Him; that is to say, His very flesh, against which 
they spent their fury, and without which it would be impossible for Himself either to exist or to be seen; so 
that they must blush with shame who affirm that His flesh sits in heaven void of sensation, like a sheath 
only, Christ being withdrawn from it; as well as those who (maintain) that His flesh and soul are just the 
same thing, or else that His soul is all that exists, but that His flesh no longer lives. 


CHAPTER XXV 


CONCLUSION. THIS TREATISE FORMS A PREFACE TO THE OTHER WORK, “ON THE RESURRECTION OF THE 
FLESH,” PROVING THE REALITY OF THE FLESH WHICH WAS TRULY BORN, AND DIED, AND ROSE AGAIN 


But let this suffice on our present subject; for I think that by this time proof enough has been adduced of 
the flesh in Christ having both been born of the virgin, and being human in its nature. And this discussion 
alone might have been sufficient, without encountering the isolated opinions which have been raised from 
different quarters. We have, however, challenged these opinions to the test, both of the arguments which 
sustain them, and of the Scriptures which are appealed to, and this we have done ex abundanti; so that we 
have, by showing what the flesh of Christ was, and whence it was derived, also predetermined the 
question, against all objectors, of what that flesh was not. The resurrection, however, of our own flesh will 
have to be maintained in another little treatise, and so bring to a close this present one, which serves as a 
general preface, and which will pave the way for the approaching subject now that it is plain what kind of 
body that was which rose again in Christ. 


CHAPTER XV 


But on the day before the people went out of Egypt, being as yet unacquainted with dates, they were 
instructed by the command of God to acknowledge that month which was then passing by as the first of 
all months; and were told that the sacrifice of the day was to be solemnly and regularly offered in coming 
ages, so that, on the fourteenth day of the month, a lamb without blemish, one year old, should be slain as 
a victim, and that the door-posts should be sprinkled with its blood; that its flesh was wholly to be eaten, 
but not a bone of it was to be broken; that they should abstain from what was leavened for seven days, 
using only unleavened bread; and that they should hand down the observance to their posterity. Thus the 
people went forth rich, both by their own wealth, and still more by the spoils of Egypt. Their number had 
grown from those seventy-five Hebrews, who had first gone down into Egypt, to six hundred thousand 
men. Now, there had elapsed from the time when Abraham first reached the land of the Canaanites a 
period of four hundred and thirty years, but from the deluge a period of five hundred and seventy-five 
years. Well, as they went forth in haste, a pillar of cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by night, marched 
before them. But since, owing to the fact that the gulf of the Red Sea lay between, the way led by the land 
of the Philistines, in order that an opportunity might not afterwards be offered to the Hebrews, shrinking 
from the desert, of returning into Egypt by a well-known road through a continuous land-journey, by the 
command of God they turned aside, and journeyed towards the Red Sea, where they stopped and pitched 
their camp. When it was announced to the king that the Hebrew people, through mistaking the road, had 
come to have the sea right before them, and that they had no means of escape since the deep would 
prevent them, vexed and furious that so many thousand men should escape from his kingdom and power, 
he hastily led forth his army. And already the arms, and standards, and the lines drawn up in the 
widespreading plains were visible, when, as the Hebrews were in a state of terror, and gazing up to 
heaven, Moses being so instructed by God, struck the sea with his rod, and divided it. Thus a road was 
opened to the people as on firm land, the waters giving way on both sides. Nor did the king of Egypt 
hesitate to follow the Israelites going forward, for he entered the sea where it had opened; and, as the 
waters speedily came together again, he, with all his host, was destroyed. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Then Moses, exulting in the safety of his own people, and in the destruction of the enemy, by such a 
miracle, sang a song of praise to God, and the whole multitude, both of males and females, took part in it. 
But, after they had entered the desert, and advanced a journey of three days, want of water distressed 
them; and, when it was found, it proved of no use on account of its bitterness. And then for the first time 
the stubbornness of the impatient people showed itself, and burst forth against Moses; when, as 
instructed by God, he cast some wood into the waters, and its power was such that it rendered the taste of 
the fluid sweet. Thence advancing, the multitude found at Elim twelve fountains of waters, with seventy 
palm-trees, and there they encamped. Again the people, complaining of famine, heaped reproaches upon 
Moses, and longed for the slavery of Egypt, accompanied as it was with abundance to please their 
appetite, when a flock of quails was divinely sent, and filled the camp. Besides, on the following day, those 
who had gone forth from the camp perceived that the ground was covered with a sort of pods, the 
appearance of which was like a coriander-seed of snowy whiteness, as we often see the earth in the winter 
months covered with the hoar-frost that has been spread over it. Then the people were informed, through 
Moses, that this bread had been sent them by the gift of God; that every one should gather in vessels 
prepared for the purpose only so much of it as would be sufficient for each, according to their number, 
during one day; but that on the sixth day they should gather double, because it was not lawful to collect it 
on the Sabbath. The people, however, as they were never prone to obedience, did not, in accordance with 
human nature, restrain their desires, providing in their stores not merely for one, but also for the 
following day. But that which was thus laid up swarmed with worms, while its fetid odor was dreadful, yet 
that which was laid up on the sixth day with a view to the Sabbath remained quite untainted. The 
Hebrews made use of this food for forty years; its taste was very like that of honey; and its name is 
handed down as being manna. Moreover, as an abiding witness to the divine gift, Moses is related to have 
laid up a full gomer of it in a golden vessel. 


CHAPTER XVII 


The people going on from thence, and being again tried with want of water, hardly restrained themselves 
from destroying their leader. Then Moses, under divine orders, striking with his rod the rock at the place 
which is called Horeb, brought forth an abundant supply of water. But when they came to Raphidin, the 
Amalekites destroyed numbers of the people by their attacks. Moses, leading out his men to battle, placed 
Joshua at the head of the army; and, in company with Aaron and Hur, was himself simply to be a spectator 
of the fight, while, at the same time, for the purpose of praying to the Lord, he went up to the top of a 
mountain. But when the armies had met with doubtful issue, through the prayers of Moses, Joshua slew 
the enemy until nightfall. At the same time, Jothor, Moses’ father-in-law, with his daughter Sepphora (who, 
having been married to Moses, had remained at home when her husband went into Egypt), and his 
children, having learned the things which were being done by Moses, came to him. By his advice Moses 
divided the people into various ranks; and, setting tribunes, centurions, and decurions over them, thus 
furnished a mode of discipline and order to posterity. Jothor then returned to his own country, while the 


Israelites came on to Mount Sinai. There Moses was admonished by the Lord that the people should be 
sanctified, since they were to hearken to the words of God; and that was carefully seen to. But when God 
rested on the mountain, the air was shaken with the loud sounds of trumpets, and thick clouds rolled 
around with frequent flashes of lightning. But Moses and Aaron were on the top of the mountain beside 
the Lord, while the people stood around the bottom of the mountain. Thus a law was given, manifold and 
full of the words of God, and frequently repeated; but if any one is desirous of knowing particulars 
regarding it, he must consult the original, as we here only briefly touch upon it. “There shall not be,” said 
God, “any strange gods among you, but ye shall worship me alone; thou shalt not make to time any idol; 
thou shalt not take the name of thy God in vain; thou shalt do no work upon the Sabbath; honor thy father 
and thy mother; thou shalt not kill; thou shalt not commit adultery; thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbor; thou shalt not covet anything belonging to thy neighbor.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


These things being said by God, while the trumpets uttered their voices, the lamps blazed, and smoke 
covered the mountain, the people trembled from terror; and begged of Moses that God should speak to 
him alone, and that he would report to the people what he thus heard. Now, the commandments of God to 
Moses were as follows: A Hebrew servant purchased with money shall serve six years, and after that he 
shall be free; but his ear shall be bored, should he willingly remain in slavery. Whosoever slays a man shall 
be put to death; he who does so unwittingly shall in due form be banished. Whosoever shall beat his father 
or his mother, and utter evil sayings against them, shall suffer death. If any one sell a Hebrew who has 
been stolen, he shall be put to death. If any one strike his own man-servant or maidservant, and he or she 
die of the blow, he shall be put on his trial for doing so. If any one cause a woman to miscarry, he shall be 
put to death. If any one knock out the eye or the tooth of his servant, that servant shall receive his liberty 
in due form. If a bull kill a man, it shall be stoned; and if its master, knowing the vicious temper of the 
animal, did not take precautions in connection with it, he also shall be stoned, or shall redeem himself by 
a price as large as the accuser shall demand. Ifa bull kill a servant, money to the amount of thirty double- 
drachmas shall be paid to his master. If any one does not cover up a pit which has been dug, and an 
animal fall into that pit, he shall pay the price of the animal to its master. If a bull kill the bull of another 
man, the animal shall be sold, and the two masters shall share the price; they shall also divide the animal 
that has been killed. But if a master, knowing the vicious temper of the bull, did not take precautions in 
connection with it, he shall give up the bull. If any one steals a calf, he shall restore five; if he steals a 
sheep, the penalty shall be fourfold; and if the animals be found alive in the hands of him who drove them 
off, he shall restore double. It shall be lawful to kill a thief by night, but not one by day. If the cattle of any 
one has eaten up the corn of another, the master of the cattle shall restore what has been destroyed. If a 
deposit disappears, he, in whose hands it was deposited, shall swear that he has not been guilty of any 
deceit. A thief who is caught shall pay double. An animal given in trust, if devoured by a wild beast, shall 
not be made good. If any one defile a virgin not yet betrothed, he shall bestow a dowry on the girl, and 
thus take her to wife; but, if the father of the girl shall refuse to give her in marriage, then the ravisher 
shall give her a dowry. If any one shall join himself to a beast, he shall be put to death. Let him who 
sacrifices to idols perish. The widow and orphan are not to be oppressed; the poor debtor is not to be 
hardly treated, nor is usury to be demanded: the garment of the poor is not to be taken as a pledge. A 
ruler of the people is not to be evil spoken of. All the first-born are to be offered to God. Flesh taken from 
a wild beast is not to be eaten. Agreements to bear false witness, or for any evil purpose, are not to be 
made. Thou shalt not pass by any animal of thine enemy which has strayed, but shalt bring it back. If you 
find an animal of your enemy fallen down under a burden, it will be your duty to raise it up. Thou shalt not 
slay the innocent and the righteous. Thou shalt not justify the wicked for rewards. Gifts are not to be 
accepted. A stranger is to be kindly treated. Work is to be done on six days: rest is to be taken on the 
Sabbath. The crops of the seventh year are not to be reaped, but are to be left for the poor and needy. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Moses reported these words of God to the people, and placed an altar of twelve stones at the foot of the 
mountain. Then he again ascended the mountain on which the Lord had taken his place, bringing with him 
Aaron, Nabad, and seventy of the elders. But these were not able to look upon the Lord; nevertheless, 
they saw the place in which God stood, whose form is related to have been wonderful, and his splendor 
glorious. Now, Moses, having been called by God, entered the inner cloud which had gathered round 
about God, and is related to have remained there forty days and forty nights. During this time, he was 
taught in the words of God about building the tabernacle and the ark, and about the ritual of sacrifice- 
things which I, as they were obviously told at great length, have not thought proper to be inserted in such 
a concise work as the present. But as Moses stayed away a long time, since he spent forty days in the 
presence of the Lord, the people, despairing of his return, compelled Aaron to construct images. Then, out 
of metals which had been melted together, there came forth the head of a calf. The people, unmindful of 
God, having offered sacrifices to this, and given themselves up to eating and drinking, God, looking upon 
these things, would in his righteous indignation, have destroyed the wicked people, had he not been 
entreated by Moses’ not to do so. But Moses, on his return, bringing down the two tables of stone which 
had been written by the hand of God, and seeing the people devoted to luxury and sacrilege, broke the 
tables, thinking the nation unworthy of having the law of the Lord delivered to them. He then called 


around himself the Levites, who had been assailed with many insults, and commanded them to smite the 
people with drawn swords. In this onset twenty-three thousand men are said to have been slain. Then 
Moses set up the tabernacle outside the camp; and, as often as he entered it, the pillar of cloud was 
observed to stand before the door; and God spoke, face to face, with Moses. But when Moses entreated 
that he might see the Lord in his peculiar majesty, he was answered that the form of God could not be 
seen by mortal eyes; yet it was allowed to see his back parts; and the tables which Moses had formerly 
broken were constructed afresh. And Moses is reported, during this conference with God, to have stayed 
forty days with the Lord. Moreover, when he descended from the mountain, bringing with him the tables, 
his face shone with so great brightness, that the people were not able to look upon him. It was arranged, 
therefore, that when he was to make known to them the commands of God, he covered his face with a veil, 
and thus spoke to the people in the words of God. In this part of the history an account is given of the 
tabernacle, and the building of its inner parts. Which having been finished, the cloud descended from 
above, and so overshadowed the tabernacle that it prevented Moses himself from entering. These are the 
principal matters contained in the two books of Genesis and Exodus. 


CHAPTER XX 


Then follows the book of Leviticus, in which the precepts bearing upon sacrifice are set forth; 
commandments also are added to the law formerly given; and almost the whole is full of instructions 
connected with the priests. If any one wishes to become acquainted with these, he will obtain fuller 
information from that source. For we, keeping within the limits of the work undertaken, touch upon the 
history only. The tribe of Levi, then, being set apart for the priesthood, the rest of the tribes were 
numbered, and were found to amount to six hundred and three thousand five hundred persons. When, 
therefore, the people made use of the manna for food, as we have related above, even amid so many and 
so great kindnesses of God, showing themselves, as ever, ungrateful, they longed after the worthless 
viands to which they had been accustomed in Egypt. Then the Lord brought an enormous supply of quails 
into the camp; and as they were eagerly tearing these to pieces, as soon as their lips touched the flesh, 
they perished. There was indeed on that day a great destruction in the camp, so that twenty and three 
thousand men are said to have died. Thus the people were punished by the very food which they desired. 
Thence the company went forward, and came to Faran; and Moses was instructed by the Lord that the 
land was now near, the possession of which the Lord had promised them. Spies, accordingly, having been 
sent into it, they report that it was a land blessed with all abundance, but that the nations were powerful, 
and the towns fortified with immense walls. When this was made known to the people, fear seized the 
minds of all; and to such a pitch of wickedness did they come, that, despising the authority of Moses, they 
prepared to appoint for themselves a leader, under whose guidance they might return to Egypt. Then 
Joshua and Caleb, who had been of the number of the spies, rent their garments with tears, and implored 
the people not to believe the spies relating such terrors; for that they themselves had been with them, and 
had found nothing dreadful in that country; and that it behooved them to trust the promises of God, that 
these enemies would rather become their prey than prove their destruction. But that stiff-necked race, 
setting themselves against every good advice, rushed upon them to destroy them. And the Lord, angry on 
account of these things, exposed a part of the people to be slain by the enemy, while the spies were slain 
for having excited fear among the people. 


CHAPTER XXI 


There followed the revolt of those, who, with Dathan and Abiron as leaders, endeavored to set themselves 
up against Moses and Aaron; but the earth, opening, swallowed them alive. And not long after, a revolt of 
the whole people arose against Moses and Aaron, so that they rushed into the tabernacle, which it was not 
lawful for any but the priests to enter. Then truly death mowed them down in heaps; and all would have 
perished in a moment, had not the Lord, appeased by the prayers of Moses, turned aside the disaster. 
Nevertheless, the number of those slain amounted to seven hundred and fourteen thousand. And not long 
after, as had already often happened, a revolt of the people arose on account of the want of water. Then 
Moses, instructed by God to strike the rock with his rod, with a kind of trial new familiar to him, since he 
had already done that before, struck the rock once and again, and thus water flowed out of it. In regard, 
however, to this point, Moses is said to have been reproved by God, that, through want of faith, he did not 
bring out the water except by repeated blows; in fact, on account of this transgression, he did not enter 
the land promised to him, as I shall show farther on. Moses, then, moving away from that place, as he was 
preparing to lead his company along by the borders of Edom, sent ambassadors to the king to beg liberty 
to pass by; for he thought it right to abstain from war on account of the connection by blood; for that 
nation was descended from Esau. But the king despised the suppliants, and refused them liberty to pass 
by, being ready to contend in arms. Then Moses directed his march towards the mountain, Or, keeping 
clear of the forbidden road, that he might not furnish any cause of war between those related by blood, 
and on that route he destroyed the king of the nation of the Canaanites. He smote also Seon the king of 
the Amorites, and possessed himself of all their towns: he conquered, too, Basan and Balac. He pitched 
his camp beyond Jordan, not far from Jericho. Then a battle took place against the Midianites, and they 
were conquered and subdued. Moses died, after he had ruled the people forty years in the wilderness. But 
the Hebrews are said to have remained in the wilderness for so long a time, with this view, until all those 
who had not believed the words of God perished. For, except Joshua and Caleb, not one of those who were 


more than twenty years old on leaving Egypt passed over Jordan. That Moses himself only saw the 
promised land, and did not reach it, is ascribed to his sin, because, at that time when he was ordered to 
strike the rock, and bring forth water, he doubted, even after so many proofs of his miraculous power. He 
died in the one hundred and twentieth year of his age. Nothing is known concerning the place of his 
burial. 


CHAPTER XXII 


After the death of Moses, the chief power passed into the hands of Joshua the son of Nun, for Moses had 
appointed him his successor, being a man very like himself in the good qualities which he displayed. Now, 
at the commencement of his rule, he sent messengers through the camp to instruct the people to make 
ready supplies of corn, and announces that they should march on the third day. But the river Jordan, a 
very powerful stream, hindered their crossing, because they did not have a supply of vessels for the 
occasion, and the stream could not be crossed by fords, as it was then rushing on in full flood. He, 
therefore, orders the ark to be carried forward by the priests, and that they should take their stand 
against the current of the river. On this being done, Jordan is said to have been divided, and thus the army 
was led over on dry ground. There was in these places a town called Jericho, fortified with very strong 
walls, and not easy to be taken, either by storm or blockade. But Joshua, putting his trust in God, did not 
attack the city either by arms or force; he simply ordered the ark of God to be carried round the walls, 
while the priests walked before the ark, and sounded trumpets. But when the ark had been carried round 
seven times, the walls and the towers fell; and the city was plundered and burnt. Then Joshua is said to 
have addressed the Lord, and to have called down a curse upon any one who should attempt to restore the 
town which had thus by divine help been demolished. Next, the army was led against Geth, and an 
ambuscade having been placed behind the city, Joshua, pretending fear, fled before the enemy. On seeing 
this, those who were in the town, opening the gates, began to press upon the enemy giving way. Thus, the 
men who were in ambush took the city, and all the inhabitants were slain, without one escaping: the king 
also was taken, and suffered capital punishment. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


When this became known to the kings of the neighboring nations, they made a warlike alliance to put 
down the Hebrews by arms. But the Gibeonites, a powerful nation with a wealthy city, spontaneously 
yielded to the Hebrews, promising to do what they were ordered, and were received under protection, 
while they were told to bring in wood and water. But their surrender had roused the resentment of the 
kings of the nearest cities. Accordingly, moving up their troops, they surround with a blockade their town, 
which was called Gabaoth. The townspeople, therefore, in their distress, send messengers to Joshua, that 
he would help them in their state of siege. Accordingly, he by a forced march came upon the enemy at 
unawares, and many thousands of them were completely destroyed. When day failed the victors, and it 
seemed that night would furnish protection to the vanquished, the Hebrew general, through the power of 
his faith, kept off the night, and the day continued, so that there was no means of escape for the enemy. 
Five kings who were taken suffered death. By the same attack, neighboring cities also were brought 
under the power of Joshua, and their kings were cut off. But as it was not my design, studious as I am of 
brevity, to follow out all these things in order, I only carefully observe this, that twenty-nine kingdoms 
were brought under the yoke of the Hebrews, and that their territory was distributed among eleven 
tribes, to man after man. For to the Levites, who had been set apart for the priesthood, no portion was 
given, in order that they might the more freely serve God. I desire not, in silence, to pass over the 
example thus set, but I would earnestly bring it forward as well worthy of being read by the ministers of 
the Church. For these seem to me not only unmindful of this precept, but even utterly ignorant of it—such 
a lust for possessing has, in this age, seized, like an incurable disease, upon their minds. They gape upon 
possessions; they cultivate estates; they repose upon gold; they buy and sell; they study gain by every 
possible means. And even, if any of them seem to have a better aim in life, neither possessing nor trading, 
still (what is much more disgraceful) remaining inactive, they look for gifts, and have corrupted the whole 
glory of life by their mercenary dispositions, while they present an appearance of sanctity, as if even that 
might be made a source of gain. But I have gone farther than I intended in expressing my loathing and 
disgust over the character of our times; and I hasten to return to the subject in hand. The vanquished 
territory, then, as I have already said, having been divided among the tribes, the Hebrews enjoyed 
profound peace; their neighbors, being terrified by war, did not venture to attempt hostilities against 
those distinguished by so many victories. At the same period died Joshua in the hundred and tenth year of 
his age. I do not express any definite opinion as to the length of time he ruled: the prevalent view, 
however, is, that he was at the head of the Hebrew affairs during twenty-seven years. If this were so, then 
three thousand eight hundred and eighty-four years had elapsed from the beginning of the world to his 
death. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


After the death of Joshua, the people acted without a leader. But a necessity of making war with the 
Canaanites having arisen, Judah was appointed as general in the war. Under his guidance, matters were 
successfully conducted: there was the greatest tranquillity both at home and abroad: the people ruled 


over the nations which had either been subdued or received under terms of surrender. Then, as almost 
always happens in a time of prosperity, becoming unmindful of morals and discipline, they began to 
contract marriages from among the conquered, and by and by to adopt foreign customs, yea, even in a 
sacrilegious manner to offer sacrifice to idols: so pernicious is all alliance with foreigners. God, foreseeing 
these things long before, had, by a wholesome precept enjoined upon the Hebrews to give over the 
conquered nations to utter destruction. But the people, through lust for power, preferred (to their own 
ruin) to rule over those who were conquered. Accordingly, when, forsaking God, they worshiped idols, 
they were deprived of the divine assistance, and, being vanquished and subdued by the king of 
Mesopotamia, they paid the penalty of eight years’ captivity, until, with Gothoniel as their leader, they 
were restored to liberty, and enjoyed independence for fifty years. Then again, corrupted by the evil effect 
of a lengthened peace, they began to sacrifice to idols. And speedily did retribution fall upon them thus 
sinning. Conquered by Eglon, king of the Moabites, they served him eighteen years, until, by a divine 
impulse, Aod slew the enemies’ king by a stratagem, and, gathering together a hasty army, restored them 
to liberty by force of arms. The same man ruled the Hebrews in peace for forty years. To him Semigar 
succeeded, and he, engaging in battle with the Philistines, secured a decisive victory. But again, the king 
of the Canaanites, Jabin by name, subdued the Hebrews who were once more serving idols, and exercised 
over them a grievous tyranny for twenty years, until Deborah, a woman, restored them to their former 
condition. They had to such a degree lost confidence in their generals, that they were now protected by 
means of a woman. But it is worthy of notice, that this form of deliverance was arranged beforehand, as a 
type of the Church, by whose aid captivity to the devil is escaped. The Hebrews were forty years under 
this leader or judge. And being again delivered over to the Midianites for their sins, they were kept under 
hard rule; and, being afflicted by the evils of slavery, they implored the divine help. Thus always when in 
prosperity they were unmindful of the kindnesses of heaven, and prayed to idols; but in adversity they 
cried to God. Wherefore, as often as I reflect that those people who lay under so many obligations to the 
goodness of God, being chastised with so many disasters when they sinned, and experiencing both the 
mercy and the severity of God, yet were by no means rendered better, and that, though they always 
obtained pardon for their transgressions, yet they as constantly sinned again after being pardoned, it can 
appear nothing wonderful that Christ when he came was not received by them, since already, from the 
beginning, they were found so often rebelling against the Lord. It is, in fact, far more wonderful that the 
clemency of God never failed them when they sinned, if only they called upon his name. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Accordingly, when the Midianites, as we have related above, ruled over them, they turned to the Lord, 
imploring his wonted tender mercy, and obtained it. There was then among the Hebrews one Gideon by 
name, a righteous man who was dear and acceptable to God. The angel stood by him as he was returning 
home from the harvest-field, and said unto him, “The Lord is with thee, thou mighty man of valor.” But he 
in a humble voice complained that the Lord was not with him, because captivity pressed sore upon his 
people, and he remembered with tears the miracles wrought by the Lord, who had brought them out of 
the land of Egypt. Then the angel said, “Go, in this spirit in which you have spoken, and deliver the people 
from captivity.” But he declared that he could not, with his feeble strength, since he was a man of very 
small importance, undertake such a heavy task. The angel, however, persisted in urging him not to doubt 
that those things could be done which the Lord said. So then, having offered sacrifice, and overthrown the 
altar which the Midianites had consecrated to the image of Baal, he went to his own people, and pitched 
his camp near the camp of the enemy. But the nation of the Amalekites had also joined themselves to the 
Midianites, while Gideon had not gathered more than an army of thirty-two thousand men. But before the 
battle began, God said to him that this was a larger number than he wished him to lead forth to the 
conflict; that, if he did make use of so many, the Hebrews would, in accordance with their usual 
wickedness ascribe the result of the fight, not to God, but to their own bravery; he should therefore 
furnish an opportunity of leaving to those who desired to do so. When this was made known to the people, 
twenty and two thousand left the camp. But of the ten thousand who had remained, Gideon, as instructed 
by God, did not retain more than three hundred: the rest he dismissed from the field. Thus, entering the 
camp of the enemy in the middle watch of the night, and having ordered all his men to sound their 
trumpets, he caused great terror to the enemy; and no one had courage to resist; but they made off ina 
disgraceful flight wherever they could. The Hebrews, however, meeting them in every direction, cut the 
fugitives to pieces. Gideon pursued the kings beyond Jordan, and having captured them, gave them over 
to death. In that battle, a hundred and twenty thousand of the enemy are said to have been slain, and 
fifteen thousand captured. Then, by universal consent, a proposal was made to Gideon that he should be 
king of the people. But he rejected this proposal, and preferred rather to live on equal terms with his 
fellow-citizens than to be their ruler. Having, therefore, escaped from their captivity, which had pressed 
upon the people for seven years, they now enjoyed peace for a period of forty years. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


But on the death of Gideon, his son Abimelech, whose mother was a concubine, having slain his brothers 
with the concurrence of a multitude of wicked men, and especially by the help of the chief men among the 
Shechemites, took possession of the kingdom. And he, being harassed by civil strife, while he pressed 
hard upon his people by war, attempted to storm a certain tower, into which they, after losing the town, 


had betaken themselves by flight. But, as he approached the place without sufficient caution, he was slain 
by a stone which a woman threw, after holding the government for three years. To him succeeded Thola, 
who reigned two and twenty years. After him came Jair; and after he had held the chief place for a like 
period of twenty-two years, the people, forsaking God, gave themselves up to idols. On this account, the 
Israelites were subdued by the Philistines and Ammonites, and remained under their power for eighteen 
years. At the end of this period, they began to call upon God; but the divine answer to them was that they 
should rather invoke the aid of their images, for that he would no longer extend his mercy to those who 
had been so ungrateful. But they with tears confessed their fault, and implored forgiveness; while, 
throwing away their idols, and earnestly calling upon God, they obtained the divine compassion, though it 
had been at first refused. Accordingly, under Jephtha as general, they assembled in great numbers for the 
purpose of recovering their liberty by arms, having first sent ambassadors to King Ammon, begging that, 
content with his own territories, he should keep from warring against them. But he, far from declining 
battle, at once drew up his army. Then Jephtha, before the signal for battle was given, is said to have 
vowed that, if he obtained the victory, the person who first met him as he returned home, should be 
offered to God as a sacrifice. Accordingly, on the enemy being defeated, as Jephtha was returning home, 
his daughter met him, having joyfully gone forth with drums and dances to receive her father as a 
conqueror. Then Jephtha, being overwhelmed with sorrow, rent his clothes in his affliction, and made 
known to his daughter the stringent obligation of his vow. But she, with a courage not to be expected from 
a woman, did not refuse to die; she only begged that her life might be spared for two months, that she 
might before dying have the opportunity of seeing the friends of her own age. This being done, she 
willingly returned to her father, and fulfilled the vow to God. Jephtha held the chief power for six years. To 
him Esebon succeeded, and having ruled in tranquillity for seven years, then died. After him, Elon the 
Zebulonite ruled for ten years, and Abdon also for eight years; but, as their rule was peaceful, they 
performed nothing which history might record. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


The Israelites yet again turned to idols; and, being deprived of the divine protection, were subdued by the 
Philistines, and paid the penalty of their unfaithfulness by forty years of captivity. At that time, Samson is 
related to have been born. His mother, after being long barren, had a vision of an angel, and was told to 
abstain from wine, and strong drink, and everything unclean; for that she should bear a son who would be 
the restorer of liberty to the Israelites, and their avenger upon their enemies. He, with unshorn locks, is 
said to have been possessed of marvelous strength, so much so that he tore to pieces with his hands a lion 
which met him in the way. He had a wife from the Philistines, and when she, in the absence of her 
husband, had entered into marriage with another, he, through indignation on account of his wife being 
thus taken from him, wrought destruction to her nation. Trusting in God and his own strength, he openly 
brought disaster on those hitherto victors. For, catching three hundred foxes, he tied burning torches to 
their tails, and sent them into the fields of the enemy. It so happened that at the time the harvest was ripe, 
and thus the fire easily caught, while the vines and olive-trees were burnt to ashes. He was thus seen to 
have avenged the injury done him in taking away his wife, by a great loss inflicted on the Philistines. And 
they, enraged at this disaster, destroyed by fire the woman who had been the cause of so great a calamity, 
along with her house and her father. But Samson, thinking himself as yet but poorly avenged, ceased not 
to harass the heathen race with all sorts of evil devices. Then the Jews, being compelled to it, handed him 
over as a prisoner to the Philistines; but, when thus handed over, he burst his bonds and seizing the jaw- 
bone of an ass, which chance offered him as a weapon, he slew a thousand of his enemies. And, as the 
heat of the day grew violent, and he began to suffer from thirst, he called upon God, and water flowed 
forth from the bone which he held in his hand. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


At that time Samson ruled over the Hebrews, the Philistines having been subdued by the prowess of a 
single individual. They, therefore, sought his life by stratagem, not daring to assail him openly, and with 
this view they bribe his wife (whom he had received after what has been stated took place) to betray to 
them wherein the strength of her husband lay. She attacked him with female blandishments; and, after he 
had deceived her, and staved off her purpose for a long time, she persuaded him to tell that his strength 
was situated in his hair. Presently she cut off his hair stealthily while he was asleep, and thus delivered 
him up to the Philistines; for although he had often before been given up to them, they had not been able 
to hold him fast. Then they, having put out his eyes, bound him with fetters, and cast him into prison. But, 
in course of time, his hair which had been cut off began to grow again, and his strength to return with it. 
And now Samson, conscious of his recovered strength, was only waiting for an opportunity of righteous 
revenge. The Philistines had a custom on their festival days of producing Samson as if to make a public 
spectacle of him, while they mocked their illustrious captive. Accordingly, on a certain day, when they 
were making a feast in honor of their idol, they ordered Samson to be exhibited. Now, the temple, in 
which all the people and all the princes of the Philistines feasted, rested on two pillars of remarkable size; 
and Samson, when brought out, was placed between these pillars. Then he, having first called upon the 
Lord, seized his opportunity, and threw down the pillars. The whole multitude was overwhelmed in the 
ruins of the building, and Samson himself died along with his enemies, not without having avenged 
himself upon them, after he had ruled the Hebrews twenty years. To him Simmichar succeeded, of whom 


Scripture relates nothing more than that simple fact. For I do not find that even the time when his rule 
came to an end is mentioned, and I see that the people was for some time without a leader. Accordingly, 
when civil war arose against the tribe of Benjamin, Judah was chosen as a temporary leader in the war. 
But most of those who have written about these times note that his rule was only for a single year. On this 
account, many pass him by altogether, and place Eli, the priest, immediately after Samson. We shall leave 
that point doubtful, as one not positively ascertained. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


About these times, civil war, as we have said, had broken out; and the following was the cause of the 
tumult. A certain Levite was on a journey along with his concubine, and, constrained by the approach of 
night, he took up his abode in the town of Gabaa, which was inhabited by men of Benjamin. A certain old 
man having kindly admitted him to hospitality, the young men of the town surrounded the guest, with the 
view of subjecting him to improper treatment. After being much chidden by the old man, and with 
difficulty dissuaded from their purpose, they at length received for their wanton sport the person of his 
concubine as a substitute for his own; and they thus spared the stranger, but abused her through the 
whole night, and only restored her on the following day. But she (whether from the injury their vile 
conduct had inflicted on her, or from shame, I do not venture to assert) died on again seeing her husband. 
Then the Levite, in testimony of the horrible deed, divided her members into twelve parts, and distributed 
them among the twelve tribes that indignation at such conduct might the more readily be excited in them 
all. And when this became known to all of them, the other eleven tribes entered into a warlike 
confederacy against Benjamin. In this war, Judah, as we have said, was the general. But they had bad 
success in the first two battles. At length, however, in the third, the Benjamites were conquered, and cut 
off to a man; thus the crime of a few was punished by the destruction of a multitude. These things also are 
contained in the Book of Judges: the Books of Kings follow. But to me who am following the succession of 
the years, and the order of the dates, the history does not appear marked by strict chronological accuracy. 
For, since after Samson as judge, there came Semigar, and a little later the history certifies that the 
people lived without judges, Eli the priest is related in the Books of Kings to have also been a judge, but 
the Scripture has not stated how many years there were between Eli and Samson. I see that there was 
some portion of time between these two, which is left in obscurity. But, from the day of the death of 
Joshua up to the time at which Samson died, there are reckoned four hundred and eighteen years, and 
from the beginning of the world, four thousand three hundred and three. Nevertheless, I am not ignorant 
that others differ from this reckoning of ours; but Iam at the same time conscious that I have, not without 
some care, set forth the order of events in the successive years (a thing hitherto left in obscurity), until I 
have fallen upon these times, concerning which I confess that I have my doubts. Now I shall go on to what 
remains. 


CHAPTER XXX 


The Hebrews, then, as I have narrated above, were living according to their own will, without any judge 
or general. Eli was priest; and in his days Samuel was born. His father’s name was Elchana, and his 
mother’s, Anna. She having long been barren, is said, when she asked a child from God, to have vowed 
that, if it were a boy, it should be dedicated to God. Accordingly, having brought forth a boy, she delivered 
him to Eli the priest. By and by, when he had grown up, God spoke to him. He denounced wrath against 
Eli the priest on account of the life of his sons, who had made the priesthood of their father a means of 
gain to themselves, and exacted gifts from those who came to sacrifice; and, although their father is 
related to have often reproved them, yet his reproofs were too gentle to serve the purpose of discipline. 
Well, the Philistines made an incursion into Judaea, and were met by the Israelites. But the Hebrews, 
being beaten, prepare to renew the contest: they carry the ark of the Lord with them into battle, and the 
sons of the priests go forth with it, because he himself, being burdened with years, and afflicted with 
blindness, could not discharge that duty. But, when the ark was brought within sight of the enemy, 
terrified as if by the majesty of God’s presence, they were ready to take to flight. But again recovering 
courage, and changing their minds (not without a divine impulse), they rush into battle with their whole 
strength. The Hebrews were conquered; the ark was taken; the sons of the priest fell. Eli, when the news 
of the calamity was brought to him, being overwhelmed with grief, breathed his last, after he had held the 
priesthood for twenty years. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


The Philistines, victorious in this prosperous battle, brought the ark of God, which had fallen into their 
hands, into the temple of Dagon in the town of Azotus. But the image, dedicated to a demon, fell down 
when the ark was brought in there; and, on their setting the idol up again in its place, in the following 
night it was torn in pieces. Then mice, springing up throughout all the country, caused by their venomous 
bites the death of many thousand persons. The men of Azotus, constrained by this source of suffering, in 
order to escape the calamity, removed the ark to Gath. But the people there being afflicted with the same 
evils, conveyed the ark to Ascalon. The inhabitants, however, of that place, the chief men of the nation 
having been called together, formed the design of sending back the ark to the Hebrews. Thus, in 
accordance with the opinion of the chiefs, and augurs, and priests, it was placed upon a cart, and sent 


back with many gifts. This remarkable thing then happened, that when they had yoked heifers to the 
conveyance, and had retained their calves at home, these cattle took their course, without any guide, 
towards Judaea, and showed no desire of returning, from affection toward their young left behind. The 
rulers of the Philistines, who had followed the ark into the territory of the Hebrews, were so struck by the 
marvelousness of this occurrence that they performed a religious service. But the Jews, when they saw 
the ark brought back, vied with each other in joyously rushing forth from the town of Betsamis to meet it, 
and in hurrying, exulting, and returning thanks to God. Presently, the Levites, whose business it was, 
perform a sacrifice to God, and offer those heifers which had brought the ark. But the ark could not be 
kept in the town which I have named above, and thus severe illness fell by the appointment of God, upon 
the whole city. The ark was then transferred to the town of Cariathiarim, and there it remained twenty 
years. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


At this time, Samuel the priest ruled over the Hebrews; and there being a cessation of all war, the people 
lived in peace. But this tranquillity was disturbed by an invasion of the Philistines, and all ranks were ina 
state of terror from their consciousness of guilt. Samuel, having first offered sacrifice, and trusting in 
God, led his men out to battle, and the enemy being routed at the first onset, victory declared for the 
Hebrews. But when the fear of the enemy was thus removed, and affairs were now prosperous and 
peaceful, the people, changing their views for the worse, after the manner of the mob, who are always 
weary of what they have, and long for things of which they have had no experience, expressed a desire for 
the kingly name—a name greatly disliked by almost all free nations. Yes, with an example of madness 
certainly very remarkable, they now preferred to exchange liberty for slavery. They, therefore, come in 
great numbers to Samuel, in order that, as he himself was now an old man, he might make for them a 
king. But he endeavored in a useful address, quietly to deter the people from their insane desire; he set 
forth the tyranny and haughty rule of kings, while he extolled liberty, and denounced slavery; finally, he 
threatened them with the divine wrath, if they should show themselves men so corrupt in mind as that, 
when having God as their king, they should demand for themselves a king from among men. Having 
spoken these and other words of a like nature to no purpose, finding that the people persisted in the 
determination, he consulted God. And God, moved by the madness of that insane nation, replied that 
nothing was to be refused to them asking against their own interests. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


Accordingly, Saul, having been first anointed by Samuel with the sacerdotal oil, was appointed king. He 
was of the tribe of Benjamin, and his father’s name was Kish. He was modest in mind, and of a singularly 
handsome figure, so that the dignity of his person worthily corresponded to the royal dignity. But in the 
beginning of his reign, some portion of the people had revolted from him, refusing to acknowledge his 
authority, and had joined themselves to the Ammonites. Saul, however, energetically wreaked his 
vengeance on these people; the enemy were conquered, and pardon was granted to the Hebrews. Then 
Saul is said to have been anointed by Samuel a second time. Next, a bloody war arose by an invasion of 
the Philistines; and Saul had appointed Gilgal as the place where his army was to assemble. As they 
waited there seven days for Samuel, that he might offer sacrifice to God, the people gradually dropped 
away owing to his delay, and the king, with unlawful presumption, presented a burnt-offering, thus taking 
upon him the duty of a priest. For this he was severely rebuked by Samuel, and acknowledged his sin with 
a penitence that was too late. For, as a result of the king’s sin, fear had pervaded the whole army. The 
camp of the enemy lying at no great distance showed them how actual the danger was, and no one had 
the courage to think of going forth to battle: most had be-taken themselves to the marshes. For besides 
the want of courage on the part of those who felt that God was alienated from them on account of the 
king’s sin, the army was in the greatest want of iron weapons; so much so that nobody, except Saul and 
Jonathan his son, is said to have possessed either sword or spear. For the Philistines, as conquerors in the 
former wars, had deprived the Hebrews of the use of arms, and no one had had the power of forging any 
weapon of war, or even making any implement for rural purposes. In these circumstances, Jonathan, with 
an audacious design, and with his armor-bearer as his only companion, entered the camp of the enemy, 
and having slain about twenty of them, spread a terror throughout the whole army. And then, through the 
appointment of God, betaking themselves to flight, they neither carried out orders nor kept their ranks, 
but placed all the hope of safety in flight. Saul, perceiving this, hastily drew forth his men, and pursuing 
the fugitives, obtained a victory. The king is said on that day to have issued a proclamation that no one 
should help himself to food until the enemy were destroyed. But Jonathan, knowing nothing of this 
prohibition, found a honey-comb, and, dipping the point of his weapon in it, ate up the honey. When that 
became known to the king through the anger of God which followed, he ordered his son to be put to 
death. But by the help of the people, he was saved from destruction. At that time, Samuel, being 
instructed by God, went to the king, and told him in the words of God to make war on the nation of the 
Amalekites, who had of old hindered the Hebrews when they were coming out of Egypt; and the 
prohibition was added that they should not covet any of the spoils of the conquered. Accordingly, an army 
was led into the territory of the enemy, the king was taken, and the nation subdued. But Saul, unable to 
resist the magnitude of the spoil, and unmindful of the divine injunctions, ordered the booty to be saved 
and gathered together. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


God, displeased with what had been done, spoke to Samuel, saying that he repented that he had made 
Saul king. The priest reports what he had heard to the king. And ere long, being instructed by God, he 
anointed David with the royal oil, while he was as yet only a little boy living under the care of his father, 
and acting as a shepherd, while he was accustomed often to play upon the harp. For this reason, he was 
taken afterwards by Saul, and reckoned among the servants of the king. And the Philistines and Hebrews 
being at this time hotly engaged in war, as the armies were stationed opposite to each other, a certain 
man of the Philistines named Goliath, a man of marvelous size and strength, passing along the ranks of his 
countrymen, cast insults, in the fiercest terms, upon the enemy, and challenged any one to engage in 
single combat with him. Then the king promised a great reward and his daughter in marriage to any one 
who should bring home the spoils of that boaster; but no one out of so great a multitude ventured to make 
the attempt. In these circumstances, though still a youth, David offered himself for the contest, and 
rejecting the arms by which his yet tender age was weighed down, simply with a staff and five stones 
which he had taken, advanced to the battle. And by the first blow, having discharged one of the stones 
from a sling, he overthrew the Philistine; then he cut off the head of his conquered foe, carried off his 
spoils, and afterwards laid up his sword in the temple. In the meanwhile, all the Philistines, turning to 
flight, yielded the victory to the Hebrews. But the great favor shown to David as they were returning from 
the battle excited the envy of the king. Fearing, however, that if he put to death one so beloved by all, that 
might give rise to hatred against himself and prove disastrous, he resolved, under an appearance of doing 
him honor, to expose him to danger. First then he made him a captain, that he might be charged with the 
affairs of war; and next, although he had promised him his daughter, he broke his word, and gave her to 
another. Ere long, a younger daughter of the king, Melchol by name, fell violently in love with David. 
Accordingly, Saul sets before David as the condition of obtaining her in marriage the following proposal: 
that if he should bring in a hundred foreskins of the enemy, the royal maiden would be given him in 
marriage; for he hoped that the youth, venturing on so great dangers, would probably perish. But the 
result proved very different from what he imagined, for David, according to the proposal made to him, 
speedily brought in a hundred foreskins of the Philistines; and thus he obtained the daughter of the king 
in marriage. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


The hatred of the king towards him increased daily, under the influence of jealousy, for the wicked always 
persecute the good. He, therefore, commanded his servants and Jonathan his son, to prepare snares 
against his life. But Jonathan had even from the first had a great regard and affection for David; and 
therefore the king, being taken to task by his son, suppressed the cruel order he had given. But the 
wicked are not long good. For, when Saul was afflicted by a spirit of error, and David stood by him, 
soothing him with the harp under his trouble, Saul tried to pierce him with a spear, and would have done 
so, had not he rapidly evaded the deadly blow. From this time forth, the king no longer secretly but openly 
sought to compass his death; and David no longer trusted himself in his power. He fled, and first betook 
himself to Samuel, then to Abimelech, and finally fled to the king of Moab. By-and-by, under the 
instructions of the prophet Gad, he returned into the land of Judah, and there ran in danger of his life. At 
that time, Saul slew Abimelech the priest because he had received David; and when none of the king’s 
servants ventured to lay hands upon the priest, Doeg, the Syrian, fulfilled the cruel duty. After that, David 
made for the desert. Thither Saul also followed him, but his efforts at his destruction were in vain, for God 
protected him. There was a cave in the desert, opening with a vast recess. David had thrown himself into 
the inner parts of this cave. Saul, not knowing that he was there, had gone into it for the purpose of taking 
bodily refreshment, and there, overcome by sleep, he was resting. When David perceived this, although all 
urged him to avail himself of the opportunity, he abstained from slaying the king, and simply took away his 
mantle. Presently going out, he addressed the king from a safe position behind, recounting the services he 
had done him, how often he had exposed his life to peril for the sake of the kingdom, and how last of all, 
he had not, on the present occasion, sought to kill him when he was given over to him by God. Upon 
hearing these things, Saul confessed his fault, entreated pardon, shed tears, extolled the piety of David, 
and blamed his own wickedness, while he addressed David as king and son. He was so much changed 
from his former ferocious character, that no one could now have thought he would make any further 
attempt against his son-in-law. But David, who had thoroughly tested and known his evil disposition, did 
not think it safe to put himself in the power of the king, and kept himself within the desert. Saul, almost 
mad with rage, because he was unable to capture his son-in-law, gave in marriage to one Faltim his 
daughter Melchol, who, as we have related above, had been married to David. David fled to the 
Philistines. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


At that time Samuel died. Saul, when the Philistines made war upon him, consulted God, and no answer 
was returned to him. Then, by means of a woman whose entrails a spirit of error had filled, he called up 
and consulted Samuel. Saul was informed by him that on the following day he with his sons, being 
overcome by the Philistines, would fall in the battle. The Philistines, accordingly, having pitched their 
camp on the enemy’s territory, drew up their army in battle array on the following day, David, however, 


being sent away from the camp, because they did not believe that he would be faithful to them against his 
own people. But the battle taking place, the Hebrews were routed and the sons of the king fell; Saul, 
having sunk down from his horse, that he might not be taken alive by the enemy, fell on his own sword. 
We do not find any certain statements as to the length of his reign, unless that he is said in the Acts of the 
Apostles to have reigned forty years. As to this, however, I am inclined to think that Paul, who made the 
statement in his preaching, then meant to include also the years of Samuel under the length of that king’s 
reign. Most of those, however, who have written about these times, remark that he reigned thirty years. I 
can, by no means, agree with this opinion, for at the time when the ark of God was transferred to the town 
of Cariathiarim, Saul had not yet begun to reign, and it is related that the ark was removed by David the 
king out of that town after it had been there twenty years. Therefore, since Saul reigned and died within 
that period, he must have held the government only for a very brief space of time. We find the same 
obscurity concerning the times of Samuel, who, having been born under the priesthood of Eli, is related, 
when very old, to have fulfilled the duties of a priest. By some, however, who have written about these 
times (for the sacred history has recorded almost nothing about his years), but by most he is said to have 
ruled the people seventy years. I have, however, been unable to discover what authority there is for this 
assumption. Amid such variety of error, we have followed the account of the Chronicles, because we think 
that it was taken (as said above) from the Acts of the Apostles, and we repeat that Samuel and Saul 
together held the government for forty years. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


Saul having thus been cut off, David, when the news of his death was brought to him in the land of the 
Philistines, is related to have wept, and to have given a marvelous proof of his affection. He then betook 
himself to Hebron, a town of Judaea; and, being there again anointed with the royal oil, received the title 
of king. But Abenner, who had been master of the host of King Saul, despised David, and made Isbaal 
king, the son of King Saul. Various battles then took place between the generals of the kings. Abenner was 
generally routed; yet in his flight he cut off the brother of Joab, who had the command of the army on the 
side of David. Joab, on account of the sorrow he felt for this, afterwards, when Abenner had surrendered 
to King David, ordered him to be murdered, not without regret on the part of the king, whose honor he 
had thus tarnished. At the same time, almost all the older men of the Hebrews conferred on him by public 
consent the sovereignty of the whole nation; for during seven years he had reigned only in Hebron. Thus, 
he was anointed king for the third time, being about thirty years of age. He repulsed in successful battles 
the Philistines making inroads upon his kingdom. And at that time, he transferred to Zion the ark of God, 
which, as I have said above, was in the town of Cariathiarim. And when he had formed the intention of 
building a temple to God, the divine answer was given him to the effect, that that was reserved for his 
son. He then conquered the Philistines in war, subjugated the Moabites, and subdued Syria, imposing 
tribute upon it. He brought back with him an enormous amount of booty in gold and brass. Next, a war 
arose against the Ammonites on account of the injury which had been done by their king, Annon. And 
when the Syrians again rebelled, having formed a confederacy for war with the Ammonites, David 
intrusted the chief command of the war to Joab, the master of his host, and he himself remained in 
Jerusalem far from the scene of strife. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


At this time, he knew in a guilty way Bersabe, a woman of remarkable beauty. She is said to have been the 
wife of a certain man called Uriah, who was then in the camp. David caused him to be slain by exposing 
him to the enemy at a dangerous place in the battle. In this way, he added to the number of his wives the 
woman who was now free from the bond of marriage, but who was already pregnant through adultery. 
Then David, after being severely reproved by Nathan the prophet, although he confessed his sin, did not 
escape the punishment of God. For he lost in a few days the son who was born from the clandestine 
connection, and many terrible things happened in respect to his house and family. At last his son Absalom 
lifted impious arms against his father, with the desire of driving him from the throne. Joab encountered 
him in the field of battle, and the king entreated him to spare the young man when conquered; but he, 
disregarding this command, avenged with the sword his parricidal attempts. That victory is said to have 
been a mournful one to the king: so great was his natural affection that he wished even his parricidal son 
to be forgiven. This war seemed hardly finished when another arose, under a certain general called 
Sabaea, who had stirred up all the wicked to arms. But the whole commotion was speedily checked by the 
death of the leader. David then engaged in several battles against the Philistines with favorable results; 
and all being subdued by war, both foreign and home disturbances having been brought to accord, he 
possessed in peace a most flourishing kingdom. Then a sudden desire seized him of numbering the 
people, in order to ascertain the strength of his empire; and accordingly they were numbered by Joab, the 
master of the host, and were found to amount to one million three hundred thousand citizens. David soon 
regretted and repented of this proceeding, and implored pardon of God for having lifted up his thoughts 
to this, that he should reckon the power of his kingdom rather by the multitude of his subjects than by the 
divine favor. Accordingly, an angel was sent to him to reveal to him a threefold punishment, and to give 
him the power of choosing either one or another. Well, when a famine for three years was set before him, 
and flight before his enemies for three months, and a pestilence for three days, shunning both flight and 
famine, he made choice of pestilence, and, almost in a moment of time, seventy thousand men perished. 


VI 


On the Resurrection of the Flesh 


The heretics against whom this work is directed, were the same who maintained that the demiurge, or the 
god who created this world and gave the Mosaic dispensation, was opposed to the supreme God. Hence 
they attached an idea of inherent corruption and worthlessness to all his works—amongst the rest, to the 
flesh or body of man; affirming that it could not rise again, and that the soul alone was capable of 
inheriting immortality. 


TRANSLATED BY DR. HOLMES. 


CHAPTER I 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY BROUGHT TO LIGHT BY THE GOSPEL. THE FAINTEST 
GLIMPSES OF SOMETHING LIKE IT OCCASIONALLY MET WITH IN HEATHENISM. INCONSISTENCIES OF PAGAN 
TEACHING 


The resurrection of the dead is the Christian’s trust. By it we are believers. To the belief of this (article of 
the faith) truth compels us—that truth which God reveals, but the crowd derides, which supposes that 
nothing will survive after death. And yet they do honour to their dead, and that too in the most expensive 
way according to their bequest, and with the daintiest banquets which the seasons can produce, on the 
presumption that those whom they declare to be incapable of all perception still retain an appetite. But 
(let the crowd deride): I on my side must deride it still more, especially when it burns up its dead with 
harshest inhumanity, only to pamper them immediately afterwards with gluttonous satiety, using the 
selfsame fires to honour them and to insult them. What piety is that which mocks its victims with cruelty? 
Is it sacrifice or insult (which the crowd offers), when it burns its offerings to those it has already burnt? 
But the wise, too, join with the vulgar crowd in their opinion sometimes. There is nothing after death, 
according to the school of Epicurus. After death all things come to an end, even death itself, says Seneca 
to like effect. It is satisfactory, however, that the no less important philosophy of Pythagoras and 
Empedocles, and the Plantonists, take the contrary view, and declare the soul to be immortal; affirming, 
moreover, in a way which most nearly approaches (to our own doctrine), that the soul actually returns into 
bodies, although not the same bodies, and not even those of human beings invariably: thus Euphorbus is 
supposed to have passed into Phythagoras, and Homer into a peacock. They firmly pronounced the soul’s 
renewal to be in a body, (deeming it) more tolerable to change the quality (of the corporeal state) than to 
deny it wholly: they at least knocked at the door of truth, although they entered not. Thus the world, with 
all its errors, does not ignore the resurrection of the dead. 


CHAPTER II 


THE JEWISH SADDUCEES A LINK BETWEEN THE PAGAN PHILOSOPHERS AND THE HERETICS ON THIS DOCTRINE. 
ITS FUNDAMENTAL IMPORTANCE ASSERTED. THE SOUL FARES BETTER THAN THE BODY, IN HERETICAL 
ESTIMATION, AS TO ITS FUTURE STATE. ITS EXTINCTION, HOWEVER, WAS HELD BY ONE LUCAN 


Since there is even within the confines of God’s Church a sect which is more nearly allied to the 
Epicureans than to the prophets, an opportunity is afforded us of knowing what estimate Christ forms of 
the (said sect, even the) Sadducees. For to Christ was it reserved to lay bare everything which before was 
concealed: to impart certainty to doubtful points; to accomplish those of which men had had but a 
foretaste; to give present reality to the objects of prophecy; and to furnish not only by Himself, but 
actually in Himself, certain proofs of the resurrection of the dead. It is, however, against other Sadducees 
that we have now to prepare ourselves, but still partakers of their doctrine. For instance, they allow a 
moiety of the resurrection; that is, simply of the soul, despising the flesh, just as they also do the Lord of 
the flesh Himself. No other persons, indeed, refuse to concede to the substance of the body its recovery 
from death, heretical inventors of a second deity. Driven then, as they are, to give a different dispensation 
to Christ, so that He may not be accounted as belonging to the Creator, they have achieved their first 
error in the article of His very flesh; contending with Marcion and Basilides that it possessed no reality; or 
else holding, after the heretical tenets of Valentinus, and according to Apelles, that it had qualities 
peculiar to itself. And so it follows that they shut out from all recovery from death that substance of which 
they say that Christ did not partake, confidently assuming that it furnishes the strongest presumption 
against the resurrection, since the flesh is already risen in Christ. Hence it is that we have ourselves 
previously issued our volume On the flesh of Christ; in which we both furnish proofs of its reality, in 
opposition to the idea of its being a vain phantom; and claim for it a human nature without any peculiarity 
of condition—such a nature as has marked out Christ to be both man and the Son of man. For when we 


Then David, beholding the angel by whose right hand the people were overthrown, implored pardon, and 
offered himself singly to punishment instead of all, saying that he deserved destruction inasmuch as it was 
he who had sinned. Thus, the punishment of the people was turned aside; and David built an altar to God 
on the spot where he had beheld the angel. After this, having become infirm through years and illness, he 
appointed Solomon, who had been born to him by Bersabe, the wife of Uriah, his successor in the 
kingdom. He, having been anointed with the royal oil by Sadoc the priest, received the title of king, while 
his father was still alive. David died, after he had reigned forty years. 


CHAPTER XXxIX 


Solomon in the beginning of his reign surrounded the city with a wall. To him while asleep God appeared 
standing by him, and gave him the choice of whatever things he desired. But he asked that nothing more 
than wisdom should be granted him, deeming all other things of little value. Accordingly, when he arose 
from sleep, taking his stand before the sanctuary of God, he gave a proof of the wisdom which had been 
bestowed upon him by God. For two women who dwelt in one house, having given birth to male children 
at the same time, and one of these having died in the night three days afterwards, the mother of the dead 
child, while the other woman slept, insidiously substituted her child, and took away the living one. Then 
there arose an altercation between them, and the matter was at length brought before the king. As no 
witness was forthcoming, it was a difficult matter to give a judgment between both denying guilt. Then 
Solomon, in the exercise of his gift of divine wisdom, ordered the child to be slain and its body to be 
divided between the two doubtful claimants. Well, when one of them acquiesced in this judgment, but the 
other wished rather to give up the boy than that he should be cut in pieces, Solomon, concluding from the 
feeling displayed by this woman that she was the true mother, adjudged the child to her. The bystanders 
could not repress their admiration at this decision, since he had in such a way brought out the hidden 
truth by his sagacity. Accordingly, the kings of the neighboring nations, out of admiration for his ability 
and wisdom, courted his friendship and alliance, being prepared to carry out his commands. 


CHAPTER XL 


Trusting in these resources, Solomon set about erecting a temple of immense size to God, funds for the 
purpose having been got together during three years, and laid the foundation of it about the fourth year of 
his reign. This was about the five hundred and eighty-eighth year after the departure of the Hebrews from 
Egypt, although in the third Book of Kings the years are reckoned at four hundred and forty. This is by no 
means accurate; for it would have been more likely that, in the order of dates I have given above, I should 
perhaps reckon fewer years than more. But I do not doubt that the truth had been falsified by the 
carelessness of copyists, especially since so many ages intervened, rather than that the sacred writer 
erred. In the same way, in the case of this little work of ours, we believe it will happen that, through the 
negligence of transcribers, those things which have been put together, not without care on our part, 
should be corrupted. Well, then, Solomon finished his work of building the temple in the twentieth year 
from its commencement. Then, having offered sacrifice in that place, as well as uttered a prayer, by which 
he blessed the people and the temple, God spoke to him, declaring that, if at any time they should sin and 
forsake God, their temple should be razed to the ground. We see that this has a long time ago been 
fulfilled, and in due time we shall set forth the connected order of events. In the meantime, Solomon 
abounded in wealth, and was, in fact, the richest of all the kings that ever lived. But, as always takes place 
in such circumstances, he sunk from wealth into luxury and vice, forming marriages (in spite of the 
prohibition of God) with foreign women, until he had seven hundred wives, and three hundred concubines. 
As a consequence, he set up idols for them, after the manner of their nations, to which they might offer 
sacrifice. God, turned away from him by such doings, reproved him sharply, and made known to him as a 
punishment, that the greater part of his kingdom would be taken from his son, and given to a servant. And 
that happened accordingly. 


CHAPTER XLI 


For, on the death of Solomon in the fortieth year of his reign, Roboam his son having succeeded to the 
throne of his father in the sixteenth year of his age, a portion of the people, taking offense, revolted from 
him. For, having asked that the very heavy tribute which Solomon had imposed upon them might be 
lessened, he rejected the entreaties of these suppliants, and thus alienated from him the favor of the 
whole people. Accordingly, by universal consent, the government was bestowed on Jeroboam. He, sprung 
from a family of middle rank, had for some time been in the service of Solomon. But when the king found 
that the sovereignty of the Hebrews had been promised to him by a response of the prophet Achia, he had 
resolved privately to cut him off. Jeroboam, under the influence of this fear, fled into Egypt, and there 
married a wife of the royal family. But, when at length he heard of the death of Solomon, he returned to 
his native land, and, by the wish of the people, as we have said above, he assumed the government. Two 
tribes, however, Judah and Benjamin, had remained under the sway of Roboam; and from these he got 
ready an army of thirty thousand men. But when the two hosts advanced, the people were instructed by 
the words of God to abstain from fighting, for that Jeroboam had received the kingdom by divine 
appointment. Thus the army disdained the command of the king, and dispersed, while the power of 
Jeroboam was increased. But, since Roboam held Jerusalem, where the people had been accustomed to 


offer sacrifice to God in the temple built by Solomon, Jeroboam, fearing lest their religious feelings might 
alienate the people from him, resolved to fill their minds with superstition. Accordingly, he set up one 
golden calf at Bethel, and another at Dan, to which the people might offer sacrifice; and, passing by the 
tribe of Levi, he appointed priests from among the people. But censure followed this guilt so hateful to 
God. Frequent battles then took place between the kings, and so they retained their respective kingdoms 
on doubtful conditions. Roboam died at the close of the seventeenth year of his reign. 


CHAPTER XLII 


In his room Abiud his son held the kingdom at Jerusalem for six years, although he is said in the 
Chronicles to have reigned three years. Asab his son succeeded him, being the fifth from David, as he was 
his great-great-grandson. He was a pious worshiper of God; for, destroying the altars and the groves of 
the idols, he removed the traces of his father’s faithlessness. He formed an alliance with the king of Syria, 
and by his help inflicted much loss on the kingdom of Jeroboam, which was then held by his son, and 
often, after conquering the enemy, carried off spoil as the result of victory. After forty-one years he died, 
afflicted with disease in his feet. To him sin of a three-fold kind is ascribed; first, that he trusted too much 
to his alliance with the king of Syria; secondly, that he cast into prison a prophet of God who rebuked him 
for this; and thirdly, that, when suffering from disease in his feet, he sought a remedy, not from God, but 
from the physicians. In the beginning of his reign died Jeroboam, king of the ten tribes, and left his throne 
to his son Nabath. He, from his wicked works, and, both by his own and his father’s doings, hateful to 
God, did not possess the kingdom more than two years, and his children, as being unworthy, were 
deprived of the government. He had for his successor Baasa, the son of Achia, and he proved himself 
equally estranged from God. He died in the twenty-sixth year of his reign: and his power passed to Ela his 
son, but was not retained more than two years. For Zambri, leader of his cavalry, killed him at a banquet, 
and seized the kingdom,—a man equally odious to God and men. A portion of the people revolted from 
him, and the royal power was conferred on one Thamnis. But Zambri reigned before him seven years, and 
at the same time with him twelve years. And, on the death of Asab, Josaphat his son began to reign over 
part of the tribe of Judah, a man deservedly famous for his pious virtues. He lived at peace with Zambri; 
and he died, after a reign of twenty-five years. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


In the time of his reign, Ahab, the son of Ambri, was king of the ten tribes, impious above all against God. 
For having taken in marriage Jezebel, the daughter of Basa, king of Sidon, he erected an altar and groves 
to the idol Bahal, and slew the prophets of God. At this time, Elijah the prophet by prayer shut up heaven, 
that it should not give any rain to the earth, and revealed that to the king, in order that he, in his impiety, 
might know himself to be the cause of the evil. The waters of heaven, therefore, being restrained, and 
since the whole country, burned up by the heat of the sun, did not furnish food either for man or beast, the 
prophet had even exposed himself to the side of perishing from hunger. At that time, when he betook 
himself to the desert, he depended for life on the ravens furnishing him with food, while a neighboring 
rivulet furnished him with water, until it was dried up. Then, being instructed by God, he went to the town 
of Saraptae, and turned aside to lodge with a widow-woman. And when, in his hunger, he begged food 
from her, she complained that she had only a handful of meal and a little oil, on the consumption of which 
she expected death along with her children. But when Elijah promised in the words of God that neither 
should the meal lessen in the barrel nor the oil in the vessel, the woman did not hesitate to believe the 
prophet demanding faith, and obtained the fulfillment of what was promised, since by daily increase as 
much was added as was day by day taken away. At the same time, Elijah restored to life the dead son of 
the same widow. Then, by the command of God, he went to the king, and having reproved his impiety, he 
ordered all the people to be gathered together to himself. When these had hastily assembled, the priests 
of the idols and of the groves to the number of about four hundred and fifty, were also summoned. Then 
there arose a dispute between them, Elijah setting forth the honor of God, while they upheld their own 
superstitions. At length they agreed that a trial should be made to this effect, that if fire sent down from 
heaven should consume the slain victim of either of them, that religion should be accepted as the true one 
which performed the miracle. Accordingly, the priests, having slain a calf, began to call upon the idol 
Bahal; and, after wasting their invocations to no purpose, they tacitly acknowledged the helplessness of 
their God. Then Elijah mocked them and said, “Cry aloud more vehemently, lest perchance he sleeps, and 
that thus you may rouse him from the slumber in which he is sunk.” The wretched men could do nothing 
but shudder and mutter to themselves, but still they waited to see what Elijah would do. Well, he slew a 
calf and laid it upon the altar, having first of all filled the sacred place with water; and then, calling upon 
the name of the Lord, fire fell from heaven in the sight of all, and consumed alike the water and the 
victim. Then truly the people, casting themselves upon the earth, confessed God and execrated the idols; 
while finally, by the command of Elijah, the impious priests were seized, and, being brought down to the 
brook, were there slain. The prophet followed the king as he returned from that place; but as Jezebel, the 
wife of the king, was devising means for taking his life, he retired to a more remote spot. There God 
addressed him, telling him that there were still seven thousand men who had not given themselves up to 
idols. That was to Elijah a marvelous statement, for he had supposed that he himself was the only one who 
had kept free from impiety. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


At that time, Ahab, king of Samaria, coveted the vineyard of Naboth, which was adjacent to his own. And 
as Naboth was unwilling to sell it to him, he was cut off by the wiles of Jezebel. Thus Ahab got possession 
of the vineyard, though he is said at the same time to have regretted the death of Naboth. Acknowledging 
his crime, he is related to have done penance clothed in sackcloth; and in this way he turned aside 
threatening punishment. For the king of Syria with a great army, having formed a military confederacy 
with thirty-two kings, entered the territories of Samaria, and began to besiege the city with its king. The 
affairs of the besieged being then in a state of great distress, the Syrian king offers these conditions in the 
war,—if they should give up their gold and silver and women, he would spare their lives. But, with such 
iniquitous conditions offered, it seemed better to suffer the greatest extremities. And now when the safety 
of all was despaired of, a prophet sent by God went to the king, encouraged him to go forth to battle, and 
when he hesitated, strengthened his confidence in many ways. Accordingly making a sally, the enemy 
were routed, and an abundant store of booty was secured. But, after a year, the Syrian king returned with 
recruited strength into Samaria, burning to avenge the defeat he had received, but was again overthrown. 
In that battle one hundred and twenty thousand of the Syrians perished; the king was pardoned, and his 
kingdom and former position were granted him. Then Ahab was reproved by the prophet in the words of 
God, for having abused the divine kindness, and spared the enemy delivered up to him. The Syrian king, 
therefore, after three years, made war upon the Hebrews. Against him Ahab, under the advice of some 
false prophet, went forth to battle, having spurned the words of Michea the prophet and cast him into 
prison, because the prophet had warned him that the fight would prove disastrous to him. Thus, then, 
Ahab, being slain in that battle, left the kingdom to his son Ochozia. 


CHAPTER XLV 


He, being sick in body, and having sent some of his servants to consult an idol about his recovery, Elijah, 
as instructed by God, met them in the way, and, after rebuking them ordered them to inform the king that 
his death would follow from that disease. Then the king ordered him to be seized and brought into his 
presence, but those who were sent for this purpose were consumed by fire from heaven. The king died, as 
the prophet had predicted. To him there succeeded his brother Joram; and he held the government for the 
space of twelve years. But on the side of the two tribes, Josaphat the king having died, Joram his son 
possessed the kingdom for eighteen years. He had the daughter of Ahab to wife, and proved himself more 
like his father-in-law than his father. After him, Ochozias his son obtained the kingdom. During his reign, 
Elijah is related to have been taken up to heaven. At the same time, Elisha his disciple showed himself 
powerful by working many miracles, which are all too well known to need any description from my pen. 
By him the son of a widow was restored to life, a leper of Syria was cleansed, at a time of famine 
abundance of all things was brought into the city by the enemy having been put to flight, water was 
furnished for the use of three armies, and from a little oil the debt of a woman was paid by the oil being 
immensely multiplied, and sufficient means for a livelihood was provided for herself. In his times, as we 
have said, Ochozia was king of the two tribes, while Joram, as we have related above, ruled over the ten; 
and an alliance was formed between them. For war was carried on by them with combined forces both 
against the Syrians, and against Jeu, who had been anointed by the prophet as king of the ten tribes; and 
having gone forth to battle in company, they both perished in the same fight. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


But Jeu possessed the kingdom of Joram. After the death of Ochozia in Judaea, when he had reigned one 
year, his mother, Gotholiah, seized the supreme power, having deprived her grandson (whose name was 
Joas) of the government, he being at the time but a little child. But the power thus snatched from him by 
his grandmother was, after eight years, restored to him through means of the priests and people, while 
his grandmother was driven into exile. He, at the beginning of his reign, was most devoted to the divine 
worship, and embellished the temple at great expense; afterwards, however, being corrupted by the 
flattery of the chief men, and unduly honored by them, he incurred wrath. For Azahel, king of Syria, made 
war upon him; and, as things went badly with him, he purchased peace with the gold of the temple. He did 
not, however, obtain it; but through resentment for what he had done he was slain by his own people in 
the fortieth year of his reign. He was succeeded by his son Amassia. But, on the side of the ten tribes, Jeu 
having died, Joachas his son began to reign, displeasing to God on account of his wicked works, in 
punishment of which his kingdom was ravaged by the Syrians, until, through the mercy of God, the enemy 
was driven back, and the inhabitants of the land began to occupy their former position. Joachas, having 
ended his days, left the kingdom to his son Joa. He raised civil war against Amassia, king of the two tribes; 
and, having obtained the victory, conveyed much spoil into his own kingdom. That is related to have 
occurred to Amassia as a punishment of his sin, for, having entered as a conqueror the territories of the 
Idumaeans, he had adopted the idols of that nation. He is described as having reigned nine years, so far 
as I find it stated in the Books of Kings. But in the Chronicles of Scripture, as well as in the Chronicles of 
Eusebius, he is affirmed to have held the government twenty-nine years; and the mode of reckoning which 
may easily be perceived in these Books of Kings undoubtedly leads to that conclusion. For Jeroboam is 
said to have begun to reign as king of the ten tribes in the eighth year of the reign of Amassia, and to have 
held the government forty-one years, and to have at length died in the fourth year of the reign of Ozia, son 


of Amassia. By this mode of reckoning, the reign of Amassia is made to extend over twenty-eight years. 
Accordingly, we, following out this, inasmuch as it is our purpose to adhere in this work to the dates in 
their proper order, have accepted the authority of the Chronicles. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


Ozias, then, the son of Amassia, succeeded to him. For, on the side of the ten tribes, Joas, reaching the 
end of his days, had given place to his son Jeroboa, and after him, again, his son Zacharias began to reign. 
Of these kings, and of all who ruled over Samaria on the side of the ten tribes, we have not thought it 
necessary to note the dates, because, aiming at brevity, we have omitted everything superfluous; and we 
have thought that the years should be carefully traced for a knowledge especially of the times of that 
portion of the Jews, which being carried into captivity at a later period than the other, passed through a 
longer time as a kingdom. Ozias, then, having obtained the kingdom of Judah, gave his principal care to 
knowing the Lord, making great use of Zachariah the prophet (Isaiah, too, is said to have first prophesied 
under this king); and, on this account, he carried on war against his neighbors with deservedly prosperous 
results, while he also conquered the Arabians. And already he had shaken Egypt with the terror of his 
name; but, being elated by prosperity, he ventured on what was forbidden, and offered incense to God, a 
thing which it was the established custom for the priests alone to do. Being, then, rebuked by Azaria the 
priest, and compelled to leave the sacred place, he burst out into a rage, but was, when he finally 
withdrew, covered with leprosy. Under the influence of this disease he ended his days, after having 
reigned fifty-two years. Then the kingdom was given to Joathas his son; and he is related to have been 
very pious, and carried on the government with success: he subdued in war the nation of the Ammonites, 
and compelled them to pay tribute. He reigned sixteen years, and his son Achaz succeeded him. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


The remarkable faith of the Ninevites is related to have been manifested about these times. That town, 
founded of old by Assure, the son of Sem, was the capital of the kingdom of the Assyrians. It was then full 
of a multitude of inhabitants, sustaining one hundred and twenty thousand men, and abounding in 
wickedness, as is usually the case among a vast concourse of people. God, moved by their sinfulness, 
commanded the prophet Jonah to go from Judaea, and denounce destruction upon the city, as Sodom and 
Gomorrah had of old been consumed by fire from heaven. But the prophet declined that office of 
preaching, not out of contumacy, but from foresight, which enabled him to behold God reconciled through 
the repentance of the people; and he embarked on board a ship which was bound for Tharsus, in a very 
different direction. But, after they had gone forth into the deep, the sailors, constrained by the violence of 
the sea, inquired by means of the lot who was the cause of that suffering. And when the lot fell upon 
Jonah, he was cast into the sea, to be, as it were, a sacrifice for stilling the tempest, and he was seized and 
swallowed by a whale—a monster of the deep. Cast out three days afterwards on the shores of the 
Ninevites, he preached as he had been commanded, namely that the city would be destroyed in three 
days, as a punishment for the sins of the people. The voice of the prophet was listened to, not in a 
hypocritical fashion, as at Sodom of old; and immediately by the order, and after the example, of the king, 
the whole people, and even those infants newly born, are commanded to abstain from meat and drink: the 
very beasts of burden in the place, and animals of different kinds, being forced by hunger and thirst, 
presented an appearance of those who lamented along with the human inhabitants. In this way, the 
threatened evil was averted. To Jonah, complaining to God, that his words had not been fulfilled, it was 
answered that pardon could never be denied to the penitent. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


But in Samaria, Zacharia the king, who was very wicked, and whom we have spoken of above as 
occupying the throne, was slain by a certain Sella, who seized the kingdom. He, in turn, perished by the 
treachery of Mane, who simply repeated the conduct of his predecessor. Mane held the government which 
he had taken from Sella, and left it to his son Pache. But a certain person of the same name slew Pache, 
and seized the kingdom. Ere long being cut off by Osee, he lost the sovereignty by the same crime by 
which he had received it. This man, being ungodly beyond all the kings who had preceded him, brought 
punishment upon himself from God, and a perpetual captivity on his nation. For Salmanasar, king of the 
Assyrians, made war with him, and when conquered rendered him tributary. But when, with secret plans, 
he was preparing for rebellion, and had asked the king of the Ethiopians, who then had possession of 
Egypt for his assistance, Salmanasar, on discovering that, cast him into prison with fetters never taken off, 
while he destroyed the city, and carried off the whole people into his own kingdom, Assyrians being placed 
in the enemy’s country to guard it. Hence that district was called Samaria, because in the language of the 
Assyrians guards are called Samaritae. Very many of their settlers accepted the divine rites of the Jewish 
religion, while others remained in the errors of heathenism. In this war, Tobias was carried into captivity. 
But on the side of the two tribes, Achaz, who was displeasing to God on account of his impiety, finding he 
had frequently the worst of it in wars with his neighbors, resolved to worship the gods of the heathen, 
undoubtedly because by their help his enemies had proved victorious in frequent battles. He ended his 
days with this crime in his wicked mind, after a reign of sixteen years. 


CHAPTER L 


To him succeeded Ezekias his son, a man very unlike his father in character. For, in the beginning of his 
reign, urging the people and the priests to the worship of God, he discoursed to them in many words, 
showing how often, after being chastened by the Lord, they had obtained mercy, and how the ten tribes, 
having been at last carried away into captivity, as had lately happened, were now paying the penalty of 
their impiety. He added that their duty was carefully to be on their guard lest they should deserve to 
suffer the same things. Thus, the minds of all being turned to religion, he appointed the Levites and all the 
priests to offer sacrifices according to the law, and arranged that the Passover, which had for a long time 
been neglected, should be celebrated. And when the holy day was at hand, he proclaimed the special day 
of assembly by messengers sent throughout all the land, so that, if any had remained in Samaria, after the 
removal of the ten tribes, they might gather together for the sacred observance. Thus, in a very full 
assemblage, the sacred day was spent with public rejoicing, and, after a long interval, the proper religious 
rites were restored by means of Ezekias. He then carried on military affairs with the same diligence with 
which he had attended to divine things, and defeated the Philistines in frequent battles; until 
Sennacherim, king of the Assyrians, made war against him, having entered his territories with a large 
army; and then, when the country had been laid waste without any opposition, he laid siege to the city. For 
Ezekias, being inferior in numbers, did not venture to come to an engagement with him, but kept himself 
safe within the walls. The king of Assyria, thundering at the gates, threatened destruction, and demanded 
surrender, exclaiming that in vain did Ezekias put his trust in God, for that he rather had taken up arms by 
the appointment of God; and that the conqueror of all nations, as well as the overthrower of Samaria 
could not be escaped, unless the king secured his own safety by a speedy surrender. In this state of 
affairs, Ezekias, trusting in God, consulted the prophet Isaiah, and from his answer he learned that there 
would be no danger from the enemy, and that the divine assistance would not fail him. And, in fact, not 
long after, Tarraca, king of Ethiopia, invaded the kingdom of the Assyrians. 


CHAPTER LI 


By this news Sennacherim was led to return in order to defend his own territories, and he gave up the 
war, at the same time murmuring and crying out that victory was snatched from him the victor. He also 
sent letters to Ezekias, declaring, with many insulting words, that he, after settling his own affairs, would 
speedily return for the destruction of Judaea. But Ezekias, in no wise disturbed by these threats, is said to 
have prayed to God that he would not allow the so great insolence of this man to pass unavenged. 
Accordingly, in the same night, an angel attacking the camp of the Assyrians, caused the death of many 
thousand men. The king in terror fled to the town of Nineveh, and being there slain by his sons, met with 
an end worthy of himself. At the same time, Ezekias, sick in body, lay suffering from disease. And when 
Isaiah had announced to him in the words of the Lord that the end of his life was at hand, the king is 
related to have wept; and thus he got fifteen years added to his life. These coming to an end, he died in 
the twenty-ninth year of his reign, and left the kingdom to his son Manasse. He, degenerating much from 
his father, forsook God, and took to the practice of impious worship; and being, as a punishment for this, 
delivered into the power of the Assyrians, he was by his sufferings constrained to acknowledge his error, 
and exhorted the people that, forsaking their idols, they should worship God. He accomplished nothing 
worthy of special mention, but reigned for fifty-five years. Then Amos his son obtained the kingdom, but 
possessed it only two years. He was the heir of his father’s impiety, and showed himself regardless of God: 
being entrapped by some stratagems of his friends, he perished. 


CHAPTER LII 


The government then passed to his son Josia. He is related to have been very pious, and to have attended 
to divine things with the utmost care, profiting largely by the aid of the priest Helchia. Having read a book 
written with the words of God, and which had been found in the temple by the priest, in which it was 
stated that the Hebrew nation would be destroyed on account of their frequent acts of impiety and 
sacrilege, by his pious supplications to God, and constant tears, he averted the impending overthrow. 
When he learned through Olda the prophetess that this favor was granted him, he then with still greater 
care set himself to practice the worship of God, inasmuch as he was now under obligation to the divine 
goodness. Accordingly, he burned all the vessels which had by the superstitions of former kings been 
consecrated to idols. For to such a height had profane observances prevailed, that they used to pay divine 
honors to the sun and moon, and even erected shrines made of metal to these fancied deities. Josia 
reduced these to powder, and also slew the priests of the profane temples. He did not even spare the 
tombs of the impious; and it was observed that thus was fulfilled what had of old been predicted by the 
prophet. In the eighteenth year of his reign, the Passover was celebrated. And about three years 
afterwards, having gone forth to battle against Nechao, king of Egypt, who was making war upon the 
Assyrians, before the armies properly engaged, he was wounded by an arrow. And being carried back to 
the city, he died of that wound, after he had reigned twenty and one years. 


CHAPTER LIII 


Joachas, his son, having then obtained the kingdom, held it for three months, being doomed to captivity on 


account of his impiety. For Nechao, king of Egypt, bound him and led him away captive, and not long after, 
while still a prisoner, he ended his days. An annual tribute was demanded of the Jews, and a king was 
given them at the will of the victor. His name was Eliakim, but he afterwards changed it to Joachim. He 
was the brother of Joacha, and the son of Josia, but liker his brother than his father, displeasing God by his 
impiety. Accordingly, while he was in subjection to the king of Egypt, and in token thereof paid him 
tribute, Nabuchodonosor, the king of Babylon, seized the land of Judaea, and as victor held it by the right 
of war for three years. For the king of Egypt now giving way, and the boundaries of their empire being 
fixed between them, it had been agreed that the Jews should belong to Babylon. Thus after Joachim, 
having finished his reign of eleven years, had given place to his son of the same name, and he had excited 
against himself the wrath of the king of Babylon (God undoubtedly overruling everything, having resolved 
to give the nation of the Jews up to captivity and destruction), Nabuchodonosor entered Jerusalem with an 
army, and leveled the walls and the temple to the ground. He also carried off an immense amount of gold, 
with sacred ornaments either public or private, and all of mature age both of the male and female sex, 
those only being left behind whose weakness or age caused trouble to the conquerors. This useless crowd 
had the task assigned them of working and cultivating the fields in slavery, in order that the soil might not 
be neglected. Over them a king called Sedechias was appointed; but while the empty shadow of the name 
of king was allowed him, all real power was taken away. Joachim, for his part, possessed the sovereignty 
only for three months. He was carried away, along with the people, to Babylon, and was there thrown into 
prison; but being, after a period of thirty years released, while he was admitted by the king to his 
friendship, and made a partaker with him at his table and in his counsels, he died at last, not without 
some consolation in that his misfortunes had been removed. 


CHAPTER LIV 


Meanwhile Sedechias, the king of the useless multitude, although without power, being of an unfaithful 
disposition and neglectful of God, and not understanding that captivity had been brought upon them on 
account of the sins of the nation, becoming at length ripe for suffering the last evils he could endure, 
offended the mind of the king. Accordingly, after a period of nine years, Nabuchodonosor made war 
against him, and having forced him to flee within the walls, besieged him for three years. At this time, he 
consulted Jeremia the prophet, who had already often proclaimed that captivity impended over the city, to 
discover if perhaps there might still be some hope. But he, not ignorant of the anger of heaven, having 
frequently had the same question put to him, at length gave an answer, denouncing special punishment 
upon the king. Then Sedechias, roused to resentment, ordered the prophet to be thrust into prison. Ere 
long, however, he regretted this cruel act, but, as the chief men of the Jews (whose practice it had been 
even from the beginning to afflict the righteous) opposed him, he did not venture to release the innocent 
man. Under coercion from the same persons, the prophet was let down into a pit of great depth, and 
which was disgusting from its filth and squalor, while a deadly stench issued from it. This was done that 
he might not simply die by a common death. But the king, impious though he was, yet showed himself 
somewhat more merciful than the priests, and ordered the prophet to be taken out of the pit, and restored 
to the safekeeping of the prison. In the meantime the force of the enemy and want began to press the 
besieged hard, and everything being consumed that could be eaten, famine took a firm hold of them. 
Thus, its defenders being worn out with want of food, the town was taken and burnt. The king, as the 
prophet had declared, had his eyes put out, and was carried away to Babylon, while Jeremia, through the 
mercy of the enemy, was taken out of his prison. When Nabuzardan, one of the royal princes, was leading 
him away captive with the rest, the choice was granted by him to the prophet, either to remain in his 
deserted and desolated native country, or to go along with him in the possession of the highest honors; 
and Jeremia preferred to abide in his native land. Nabuchodonosor, having carried away the people, 
appointed as governor over those left behind by the conquerors (either from the circumstances attending 
the war, or from an absolute weariness of accumulating spoil) Godolia, who belonged to the same nation. 
He gave him, however, no royal ensign, or even the name of governor, because there was really no honor 
in ruling over these few wretched persons. 


Book II 


CHAPTER I 


The times of the captivity have been rendered illustrious by the predictions and deeds of the prophets, 
and especially by the remarkable persistency of Daniel in upholding the law, and by the deliverance of 
Susanna through the divine wisdom, as well as by the other things which it accomplished, and which we 
shall now relate in their order, Daniel was made a prisoner under King Joachim, and was brought to 
Babylon, while still a very little child. Afterwards, on account of the beauty of his countenance, he had a 
place given him among the king’s servants, and along with him, Annanias, Misael, and Azarias. But, when 
the king had ordered them to be supplied with the finer kinds of food, and had imposed it as a duty on 
Asphane the eunuch to attend to that matter, Daniel, mindful of the traditions of his fathers which forbade 
him to partake of food from the table of a king of the Gentiles, begged of the eunuch to be allowed to use 
a diet of pulse only. Asphane objected that the leanness which would follow might reveal the fact that the 
king’s commandment had been disobeyed; but Daniel, putting his trust in God, promised that he would 
have greater beauty of countenance from living on pulse than from the use of the king’s dainties. And his 
words were made good, so that the faces of those who were cared for at the public expense were 
regarded as by no means comparable to those of Daniel and his friends. Accordingly, being promoted by 
the king to honor and favor, they were, in a short time, by their prudence and wise conduct, preferred to 
all those that stood nearest to the king. About the same time, Susanna, the wife of a certain man called 
Joachis, a woman of remarkable beauty, was desired by two elders, and, when she would not listen to their 
unchaste proposals, was assailed by a false accusation. These elders reported that a young man was found 
with her in a retired place, but escaped their hands by his youthful nimbleness, while they were enfeebled 
with age. Credit, accordingly, was given to these elders, and Susanna was condemned by the sentence of 
the people. And, as she was being led away to punishment according to the law, Daniel, who was then 
twelve years old, after having rebuked the Jews for delivering the innocent to death, demanded that she 
should be brought back to trial, and that her cause should be heard afresh. For the multitude of the Jews 
who were then present, thought that a boy of an age so little commanding respect, had not ventured to 
take such a bold step without a divine impulse, and, granting him the favor which was asked, returned 
anew to council. The trial, then, is entered upon once more; and Daniel was allowed to take his place 
among the elders. Upon this, he orders the two accusers to be separated from each other, and inquires of 
each of them in turn, under what kind of a tree he had discovered the adulteress. From the difference of 
answers which they gave, their falsehood was detected: Susanna was acquitted; and the elders, who had 
brought the innocent into danger, were condemned to death. 


CHAPTER II 


At that time, Nabuchodonosor had a dream marvelous for that insight into the future which it implied. As 
he could not of himself bring out its interpretation, he sent for the Chaldaeans who were supposed by 
magic arts and by the entrails of victims to know secret things, and to predict the future, in order to its 
interpretation. Presently becoming apprehensive lest, in the usual manner of men, they should extract 
from the dream not what was true, but what would be acceptable to the king, he suppresses the things he 
had seen, and demands of them that, if a real power of divination was in them, they should relate to him 
the dream itself; saying that he would then believe their interpretation, if they should first make proof of 
their skill by relating the dream. But they declined attempting so great a difficulty, and confessed that 
such a thing was not within the reach of human power. The king, enraged because, under a false 
profession of divination, they were mocking men with their errors, while they were compelled by the 
present case to acknowledge that they had no such knowledge as was pretended, made an exposure of 
them by means of a royal edict; and all the men professing that art were publicly put to death. When 
Daniel heard of that, he spoke to one of those nearest to the king, and promised to give an account of the 
dream, as well as supply its interpretation. The thing is reported to the king, and Daniel is sent for. The 
mystery had already been revealed to him by God; and so he relates the vision of the king, as well as 
interprets it. But this matter demands that we set forth the dream of the king and its interpretation, along 
with the fulfillment of his words by what followed. The king, then, had seen in his sleep an image with a 
head of gold, with a breast and arms of silver, with a belly and thighs of brass, with legs of iron, and which 
in its feet ended partly with iron, and partly with clay. But the iron and the clay when blended together 
could not adhere to each other. At last, a stone cut out without hands broke the image to pieces, and the 
whole, being reduced to dust, was carried away by the wind. 


CHAPTER III 


Accordingly, as the prophet interpreted the matter, the image which was seen furnished a representation 


of the world. The golden head is the empire of the Chaldaeans; for we have understood that it was the 
first and wealthiest. The breast and the arms of silver represent the second kingdom; for Cyrus, after the 
Chaldaeans and the Medes were conquered, conferred the empire on the Persians. In the brazen belly it is 
said that the third sovereignty was indicated; and we see that this was fulfilled, for Alexander took the 
empire from the Persians, and won the sovereignty for the Macedonians. The iron legs point to a fourth 
power, and that is understood of the Roman empire, which is more powerful than all the kingdoms which 
were before it. But the fact that the feet were partly of iron and partly clay, indicates that the Roman 
empire is to be divided, so as never to be united. This, too, has been fulfilled, for the Roman state is ruled 
not by one emperor but by several, and these are always quarreling among themselves, either in actual 
warfare or by factions. Finally, by the clay and the iron being mixed together, yet never in their substance 
thoroughly uniting, are shadowed forth those future mixtures of the human race which disagree among 
themselves, though apparently combined. For it is obvious that the Roman territory is occupied by foreign 
nations, or rebels, or that it has been given over to those who have surrendered themselves under an 
appearance of peace. And it is also evident that barbarous nations, and especially Jews, have been 
commingled with our armies, cities, and provinces; and we thus behold them living among us, yet by no 
means agreeing to adopt our customs. And the prophets declare that these are the last times. But in the 
stone cut out without hands, which broke to pieces the gold, silver, brass, iron, and clay, there is a figure 
of Christ. For he, not born under human conditions (since he was born not of the will of man, but of the 
will of God), will reduce to nothing that world in which exist earthly kingdoms, and will establish another 
kingdom, incorruptible and everlasting, that is, the future world, which is prepared for the saints. The 
faith of some still hesitates about this point only, while they do not believe about things yet to come, 
though they are convinced of the things that are past. Daniel, then, was presented with many gifts by the 
king, was set over Babylon and the whole empire, and was held in the highest honor. By his influence, 
Annanias, Azarias, and Misael were also advanced to the highest dignity and power. About the same time, 
the remarkable prophecies of Ezekiel came out, the mystery of future things and of the resurrection 
having been revealed to him. His book is one of great weight, and deserves to be read with care. 


CHAPTER IV 


But in Judaea, over which, as we have related above, Godolia was set after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the Jews taking it very ill that a ruler not of the royal race had been assigned them by the mere will of the 
conqueror, with a certain Ismael as their leader and instigator of the execrable conspiracy, cut off Godolia 
by means of treachery while he was at a banquet. Those, however, who had no part in the plot, wishing to 
take steps for avenging the deed, hastily take up arms against Ismael. But when he learned that 
destruction threatened him, leaving the army which he had collected, and with not more than eight 
companions he fled to the Ammonites. Fear, therefore, fell upon the whole people, lest the king of Babylon 
should avenge the guilt of a few by the destruction of all; for, in addition to Godolia, they had slain many 
of the Chaldaeans along with him. They, therefore, form a plan of fleeing into Egypt, but they first go ina 
body to Jeremia, requesting of him divine counsel. He then exhorted them all in the words of God to 
remain in their native country, telling them that if they did so, they would be protected by the power of 
God, and that no danger would accrue from the Babylonians, but that, if they went into Egypt, they would 
all perish there by sword, and famine, and different kinds of death. The rabble, however, with the usual 
evil tendency they show, being unaccustomed to yield to useful advice and the divine power, did go into 
Egypt. The sacred Scriptures are silent as to their future fate; and I have not been able to discover 
anything regarding it. 


CHAPTER V 


At this period of time, Nabuchodonosor elated with prosperity, erected a golden statue to himself of 
enormous size, and ordered it to be worshiped as a sacred image. And when this was zealously gone about 
by all, inasmuch as their minds had been corrupted by the universal flattery which prevailed, Annanias, 
Azarias, and Misael kept aloof from the profane observance, being well aware that that honor was due to 
God alone. They were therefore, according to an edict of the king, regarded as criminals, and there was 
set before them, as the means of punishment, a fiery furnace, in order that, by present terror, they might 
be compelled to worship the statue. But they preferred to be swallowed up by the flames rather than to 
commit such a sin. Accordingly, they were bound, and cast into the midst of the fire. But the flames laid 
hold of the agents in this execrable work, as they were forcing, with all eagerness, the victims into the 
fire; while—wonderful to say, and indeed incredible to all but eye-witnesses—the fire did not touch the 
Hebrews at all. They were seen by the spectators walking in the midst of the furnace, and singing a song 
of praise to God, while there was also beheld along with them a fourth person having the appearance of 
an angel, and whom Nabuchodonosor, on obtaining a nearer view of him, acknowledged to be the Son of 
God. Then the king having no doubt that the divine power was present in the event which had taken place, 
sent proclamations throughout his whole kingdom making known the miracle which had taken place, and 
confessing that honor was to be paid to God alone. Not long after, being instructed by a vision which 
presented itself to him, and presently also by a voice which reached him from heaven, he is said to have 
done penance by laying aside his kingly power, retiring from all intercourse with mankind, and to have 
sustained life by herbs alone. However, his empire was kept for him by the will of God, until the time was 
fulfilled, and at length duly acknowledging God, he was, after seven years, restored to his kingdom and 


former position. He is related, after having conquered Sedechia (whom he carried away captive to 
Babylon), as we have said above, to have reigned twenty-six years, although I do not find that recorded in 
the sacred history. But it has perhaps happened that, while I was engaged in searching out many points, I 
found this remark in the work of some anonymous author which had become interpolated in course of 
time, and in which the dates of the Babylonish kings were contained. I did not think it right to pass the 
remark unnoticed, since it does in fact harmonize with the Chronicles, and thus its account agrees with 
us, to the effect that, through the succession of the kings, whose dates the record contained, it completed 
seventy years up to the first year of king Cyrus, and such in fact is the number of years which is stated in 
the sacred history to have elapsed from the captivity up to the time of Cyrus. 


CHAPTER VI 


After Nabuchodonosor, the kingdom fell to his son, whom I find called Euilmarodac in the Chronicles. He 
died in the twelfth year of his reign, and made room for his younger brother, who was called Balthasar. 
He, when in the fourteenth year he gave a public feast to his chief men and rulers, ordered the sacred 
vessels (which had been taken away by Nabuchodonosor from the temple at Jerusalem, yet had not been 
employed for any uses of the king, but were kept laid up in the treasury) to be brought forth. And when all 
persons, both of the male and female sex, with his wives and concubines, were using these amid the 
luxury and licentiousness of a royal banquet, suddenly the king observed fingers writing upon the wall, 
and the letters were perceived to be formed into words. But no one could be found who was able to read 
the writing. The king, therefore, in perturbation called for the magi and the Chaldaeans. When these 
simply muttered among themselves and answered nothing, the queen reminded the king that there was a 
certain Hebrew, Daniel by name, who had formerly revealed to Nabuchodonosor a dream containing a 
secret mystery, and had then, on account of his remarkable wisdom, been promoted to the highest honors. 
Accordingly, he, being sent for, read and interpreted the writing, to the effect that, on account of the sin of 
the king, who had profaned vessels sacred to God, destruction impended over him, and that his kingdom 
was given to the Medes and Persians. And this presently took place. For, on the same night, Balthasar 
perished, and Darius, a Mede by nation, took possession of his kingdom. He again, finding that Daniel was 
held in the highest reputation, placed him at the head of the whole empire, in this following the judgment 
of the kings who had preceded him. For Nabuchodonosor had also set him over the kingdom, and 
Balthasar had presented him with a purple robe and a golden chain, while he also constituted him the 
third ruler in the kingdom. 


CHAPTER VII 


Those, therefore, who were possessed of power along with him, stimulated by envy, because a foreigner 
belonging to a captive nation had been placed on a footing of equality with them, constrain the king, who 
had been corrupted by flattery, to enact that divine honors should be paid to him for the next thirty days, 
and that it should not be lawful for any one to pray to a god except the king. Darius was easily persuaded 
to that, through the folly of all kings who claim for themselves divine honors. In these circumstances, 
Daniel being not unacquainted with what had happened, and not being ignorant that prayer ought to be 
addressed to God, and not to man, is accused of not having obeyed the king’s commandment. And much 
against the will of Darius, to whom he had always been dear and acceptable, the rulers prevailed that he 
should be let down into a den. But no harm came to him when thus exposed to the wild beasts. And on the 
king discovering this, he ordered his accusers to be given over to the lions. They, however, did not pass 
through a similar experience, for they were instantly devoured to satisfy the hunger of the savage beasts. 
Daniel, who had been famous before, was now esteemed still more famous; and the king, repealing his 
former edict, issued a new one to the effect that, all errors and superstitions being abandoned, the God of 
Daniel was to be worshiped. There exists also a record of visions of Daniel, in which he revealed the order 
of events in coming ages, embracing in them also the number of the years, within which he announced 
that Christ would descend to earth (as has taken place), and clearly set forth the future coming of 
Antichrist. If any one is eager to inquire into these points, he will find them more fully treated of in the 
book of Daniel: our design is simply to present a connected statement of events. Darius is related to have 
reigned eighteen years; after which date Astyages began to rule over the Medes. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Him Cyrus, his grandson by his daughter, expelled from the kingdom, having used the arms of the 
Persians for the purpose; and hence the chief power was transferred to the Persians. The Babylonians also 
fell under his power and government. It happened at the beginning of his reign that, by the issue of public 
edicts, he gave permission to the Jews to return into their own country; and he also restored the sacred 
vessels which Nabuchodonosor had carried away from the temple at Jerusalem. Accordingly, a few then 
returned into Judaea; as to the others, we have not been able to discover whether the desire of returning, 
or the power of doing so, was wanting. There was at that time among the Babylonians a brazen image of 
Belus, a very ancient king, whom Virgil also has mentioned. This having been deemed sacred by the 
superstition of the people, Cyrus also had been accustomed to worship, being deceived by the trickery of 
its priests. They affirmed that the image ate and drank, while they themselves secretly carried off the 
daily portion which was offered to the idol. Cyrus, then, being on intimate terms with Daniel, asked him 


why he did not worship the image, since it was a manifest symbol of the living God, as consuming those 
things which were offered to it. Daniel, laughing at the mistake of the man, replied that it could not 
possibly be the case, that that work of brass—mere insensate matter—could use either meat or drink. The 
king, therefore, ordered the priests to be called (they were about seventy in number); and, bringing terror 
to bear upon them, he reprovingly asked them who was in the way of consuming what was offered, since 
Daniel, a man distinguished for his wisdom, maintained that that could not be done by an insensate image. 
Then they, trusting in their ready-made trick, ordered the usual offering to be made, and the temple to be 
sealed up by the king, on the understanding that, unless on the following day the whole offering were 
found to have been consumed, they should suffer death, while, on the opposite being discovered, the same 
fate awaited Daniel. Accordingly, the temple was sealed up by the signet of the king; but Daniel had 
previously, without the knowledge of the priests, covered the floor of it with ashes, so that their footprints 
might betray the clandestine approaches of those who entered. The king, then, having entered the temple 
on the following day, perceived that those things had been taken away, which he had ordered to be served 
up to the idol. Then Daniel lays open the secret fraud by the betraying footprints, showing that the priests, 
with their wives and children, had entered the temple by a hole opened from below, and had devoured 
those things which were served up to the idol. Accordingly, all of them were put to death by the order of 
the king, while the temple and image were submitted to the power of Daniel, and were destroyed at his 
command. 


CHAPTER IX 


In the meantime, those Jews, who, as we have said above, returned into their native land by the 
permission of Cyrus, attempted to restore their city and temple. But, being few and poor, they made but 
little progress, until, at last, after the lapse of about a hundred years, while Artaxerxes the king ruled over 
the Persians, they were absolutely deterred from building by those who had local authority. For, at that 
time, Syria and all Judaea was ruled under the empire of the Persians by magistrates and governors. 
Accordingly, these took counsel to write to king Artaxerxes, that it was not fitting that opportunity should 
be granted to the Jews of rebuilding their city, lest, in accordance with their stubborn character, and being 
accustomed to rule over other nations, they should, on recovering their strength, not submit to live under 
the sway of a foreign power. Thus, the plan of the rulers being approved of by the king, the building of the 
city was put a stop to, and delayed until the second year of Darius the king. But, who were kings of Persia 
throughout this period of time, we shall here insert, in order that the succession of the dates may be set 
forth in a regular and fixed order. Well, then, after Darius the Mede, who, as we have said above, reigned 
eighteen years, Cyrus held the supreme power for thirty-one years. While making war upon the Scythians, 
he fell in battle, in the second year after Tarquinius Superbus began to reign at Rome. To Cyrus succeeded 
his son Cambyses, and reigned eight years. He, after harassing with war Egypt and Ethiopia, and 
subduing these countries, returned as victor to Persia, but accidentally hurt himself, and died from that 
wound. After his death, two brothers, who were magi, and Medes by nation, held rule over the Persians 
for seven months. To slay these, seven of the most noble of the Persians formed a conspiracy, of whom the 
leader was Darius, the son of Hystaspes, who was a cousin of Cyrus, and by unanimous consent the 
kingdom was bestowed on him: he reigned thirty and six years. He, four years before his death, fought at 
Marathon, in a battle greatly celebrated both in Greek and Roman history. That took place about the two 
hundred and sixtieth year after the founding of Rome, while Macerinus and Augurinus were consuls, that 
is, eight hundred and eighty-eight years ago, provided the research I have made into the succession of 
Roman consuls does not deceive me; for I have made the entire reckoning down to the time of Stilico. 
After Darius came Xerxes, and he is said to have reigned twenty-one years, although I have found that the 
length of his rule is, in most copies, set down at twenty and five years. To him succeeded Artaxerxes, of 
whom we have made mention above. Since he ordered the building of the Jewish city and temple to be 
stopped, the work was suspended to the second year of king Darius. But that the succession of dates may 
be completed up to him, I have to state that Artaxerxes reigned forty-one years, Xerxes two months, and 
that, after him, Sucdianus ruled for seven months. 


CHAPTER X 


Next, Darius, under whom the temple was restored, obtained the kingdom, his name being at that time 
Ochus. He had three Hebrew of tried fidelity as his bodyguard, and of these had, from the proof of his 
prudence which he had given, attracted towards himself the admiration of the king. The choice, then, 
being given him of asking for anything which he had formed a desire for in his heart, groaning over the 
ruins of his country, he begged permission to restore the city, and obtained an order from the king to urge 
the lieutenants and rulers to hurry forward the building of the holy temple, and furnish the expense 
needful to that end. Accordingly, the temple was completed in four years; that is, in the sixth year after 
Darius began to reign, and that seemed, for the time, enough to the people of the Jews. For, as it was a 
work of great labor to restore the city, distrusting their own resources, they did not venture at the time to 
begin an undertaking of so great difficulty, but were content with having rebuilt the temple. At the same 
time, Esdras the scribe, who was skilled in the law, about twenty years after the temple had been 
completed (Darius being now dead who had possessed the sovereignty for nineteen years), by the 
permission of Artaxerxes the second (not he who had a place between the two Xerxes, but he who had 
succeeded to Darius Ochus), set out from Babylon with many following him, and they carried to Jerusalem 


prove Him to be invested with the flesh and in a bodily condition, we at the same time refute heresy, by 
establishing the rule that no other being than the Creator must be believed to be God, since we show that 
Christ, in whom God is plainly discerned, is precisely of such a nature as the Creator promised that He 
should be. Being thus refuted touching God as the Creator, and Christ as the Redeemer of the flesh, they 
will at once be defeated also on the resurrection of the flesh. No procedure, indeed, can be more 
reasonable. And we affirm that controversy with heretics should in most cases be conducted in this way. 
For due method requires that conclusions should always be drawn from the most important premises, in 
order that there be a prior agreement on the essential point, by means of which the particular question 
under review may be said to have been determined. Hence it is that the heretics, from their conscious 
weakness, never conduct discussion in an orderly manner. They are well aware how hard is their task in 
insinuating the existence of a second god, to the disparagement of the Creator of the world, who is known 
to all men naturally by the testimony of His works, who is before all others in the mysteries of His being, 
and is especially manifested in the prophets; then, under the pretence of considering a more urgent 
inquiry, namely man’s own salvation—a question which transcends all others in its importance—they begin 
with doubts about the resurrection; for there is greater difficulty in believing the resurrection of the flesh 
than the oneness of the Deity. In this way, after they have deprived the discussion of the advantages of its 
logical order, and have embarrassed it with doubtful insinuations in disparagement of the flesh, they 
gradually draw their argument to the reception of a second god after destroying and changing the very 
ground of our hopes. For when once a man is fallen or removed from the sure hope which he had placed in 
the Creator, he is easily led away to the object of a different hope, whom however of his own accord he 
can hardly help suspecting. Now it is by a discrepancy in the promises that a difference of gods is 
insinuated. How many do we thus see drawn into the net vanquished on the resurrection of the flesh, 
before they could carry their point on the oneness of the Deity! In respect, then, of the heretics, we have 
shown with what weapons we ought to meet them. And indeed we have already encountered them in 
treatises severally directed against them: on the one only God and His Christ, in our work against 
Marcion, on the Lord’s flesh, in our book against the four heresies, for the special purpose of opening the 
way to the present inquiry: so that we have now only to discuss the resurrection of the flesh, (treating it) 
just as if it were uncertain in regard to ourselves also, that is, in the system of the Creator. Because many 
persons are uneducated; still more are of faltering faith, and several are weak-minded: these will have to 
be instructed, directed, strengthened, inasmuch as the very oneness of the Godhead will be defended 
along with the maintenance of our doctrine. For if the resurrection of the flesh be denied, that prime 
article of the faith is shaken; if it be asserted, that is established. There is no need, I suppose, to treat of 
the soul’s safety; for nearly all the heretics, in whatever way they conceive of it, certainly refrain from 
denying that. We may ignore a certain Lucan, who does not spare even this part of our nature, which he 
follows Aristotle in reducing to dissolution, and substitutes some other thing in lieu of it. Some third 
nature it is which, according to him, is to rise again, neither soul nor flesh; in other words, not man, but a 
bear perhaps—for instance, Lucan himself. Even he has received from us a copious notice in our book on 
the entire condition of the soul, the especial immortality of which we there maintain, whilst we also both 
acknowledge the dissolution of the flesh alone, and emphatically assert its restitution. Into the body of 
that work were collected whatever points we elsewhere had to reserve from the pressure of incidental 
causes. For as it is my custom to touch some questions but lightly on their first occurrence, so I am 
obliged also to postpone the consideration of them, until the outline can be filled in with complete detail, 
and the deferred points be taken up on their own merits. 


CHAPTER III 


SOME TRUTHS HELD EVEN BY THE HEATHEN. THEY WERE, HOWEVER, MORE OFTEN WRONG BOTH IN 
RELIGIOUS OPINIONS AND IN MORAL PRACTICE. THE HEATHEN NOT TO BE FOLLOWED IN THEIR IGNORANCE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN MYSTERY. THE HERETICS PERVERSELY PRONE TO FOLLOW THEM 


One may no doubt be wise in the things of God, even from one’s natural powers, but only in witness to the 
truth, not in maintenance of error; (only) when one acts in accordance with, not in opposition to, the 
divine dispensation. For some things are known even by nature: the immortality of the soul, for instance, 
is held by many; the knowledge of our God is possessed by all. I may use, therefore, the opinion of a Plato, 
when he declares, “Every soul is immortal.” I may use also the conscience of a nation, when it attests the 
God of gods. I may, in like manner, use all the other intelligences of our common nature, when they 
pronounce God to be a judge. “God sees,” (say they); and, “I commend you to God.” But when they say, 
“What has undergone death is dead,” and, “Enjoy life whilst you live,” and, “After death all things come to 
an end, even death itself;” then I must remember both that “the heart of man is ashes,” according to the 
estimate of God, and that the very “Wisdom of the world is foolishness,” (as the inspired word) 
pronounces it to be. Then, if even the heretic seek refuge in the depraved thoughts of the vulgar, or the 
imaginations of the world, I must say to him: Part company with the heathen, O heretic! for although you 
are all agreed in imagining a God, yet while you do so in the name of Christ, so long as you deem yourself 
a Christian, you are a different man from a heathen: give him back his own views of things, since he does 
not himself learn from yours. Why lean upon a blind guide, if you have eyes of your own? Why be clothed 
by one who is naked, if you have put on Christ? Why use the shield of another, when the apostle gives you 
armour of your own? It would be better for him to learn from you to acknowledge the resurrection of the 
flesh, than for you from him to deny it; because if Christians must needs deny it, it would be sufficient if 
they did so from their own knowledge, without any instruction from the ignorant multitude. He, therefore, 


the vessels of various workmanship, as well as the gifts which the king had sent for the temple of God. 
Along with them were but twelve Levites; for with difficulty that number of the tribe is related then to 
have been found. He, having found that the Jews united in marriage with the Gentiles, rebuked them 
severely on that account, and ordered them to renounce all connections of that kind, as well as to put 
away the children which had been the issue of such marriages; and all yielded obedience to his word. The 
people, then, being sanctified, performed the rites sanctioned by the ancient law. But I do not find that 
Esdras did anything with the view of restoring the city; because he thought, as I imagine, that a more 
urgent duty was to reform the people from the corrupt habits which they had contracted. 


CHAPTER XI 


There was at that time at Babylon one Nehemiah, a servant of the king, a Jew by birth, and very much 
beloved by Artaxerxes on account of the services he had rendered. He, having inquired of his fellow- 
countrymen the Jews, what was the condition of their ancestral city; and having learned that his native 
land remained in the same fallen condition as before, is said to have been disturbed with all his heart, and 
to have prayed to God with groans and many tears. He also called to mind the sins of his nation, and 
urgently entreated the divine compassion. Accordingly, the king noticing that he, while waiting at table, 
seemed more sorrowful than usual, asked him to explain the reasons of his grief. Then he began to bewail 
the misfortunes of his nation, and the ruin of his ancestral city, which now, for almost two hundred and 
fifty years, being leveled with the ground, furnished a proof of the evils which had been endured, and a 
gazing-stock to their enemies. He therefore begged the king to grant him the liberty of going and 
restoring it. The king yielded to these dutiful entreaties, and immediately sent him away with a guard of 
cavalry, that he might the more safely accomplish his journey, giving him, at the same time, letters to the 
rulers requesting them to furnish him with all that was necessary. When he arrived at Jerusalem, he 
distributed the work connected with the city to the people, man by man; and all vied with each other in 
carrying out the orders which they received. And already the work of rebuilding had been half 
accomplished, when the jealousy of the surrounding heathen burst out, and the neighboring cities 
conspired to interrupt the works, and to deter the Jews from building. But Nehemiah, having stationed 
guards against those making assaults upon the people, was in no degree alarmed, and carried out what he 
had begun. And thus, after the wall was completed, and the entrances of the gates finished, he measured 
out the city for the construction by families of houses within it. He reckoned, also, that the people were 
not adequate in numbers to the size of the city; for there were not more of them than fifty thousand of 
both sexes and of all ranks—to such an extent had their formerly enormous numbers been reduced by 
frequent wars, and by the multitude kept in captivity. For, of old, those two tribes, of whom the remaining 
people were all that survived, had, when the ten tribes were separated from them, been able to furnish 
three hundred and twenty thousand armed men. But being given up by God, on account of their sin, to 
death and captivity, they had sunk down to the miserably small number which they now presented. This 
company, however, as I have said, consisted only of the two tribes: the ten which had previously been 
carried away being scattered among the Parthians, Medes, Indians, and Ethiopians never returned to 
their native country, and are to this day held under the sway of barbarous nations. But the completion of 
the restored city is related to have been effected in the thirty-second year of the reign of Artaxerxes. From 
that time to the crucifixion of Christ; that is, to the time when Fufius Geminus and Rubellius were consuls, 
there elapsed three hundred and ninety and eight years. But from the restoration of the temple to its 
destruction, which was completed by Titus under Vespasian, when Augustus was consul, there was a 
period of four hundred and eighty-three years. That was formerly predicted by Daniel, who announced 
that from the restoration of the temple to its overthrow there would elapse seventy and nine weeks. Now, 
from the date of the captivity of the Jews until the time of the restoration of the city, there were two 
hundred and sixty years. 


CHAPTER XII 


At this period of time we think Esther and Judith lived, but I confess that I cannot easily perceive with 
what kings especially I should connect the actions of their lives. For, while Esther is said to have lived 
under King Artaxerxes, I find that there were two Persian kings of that name, and there is much hesitation 
in concluding to which of these her date is to be assigned. However, it has seemed preferable to me to 
connect the history of Esther with that Artaxerxes under whom Jerusalem was restored, because it is not 
likely that, if she had lived under the former Artaxerxes, whose times Esdras has given an account of, he 
would have made no mention of such an illustrious woman. This is all the more convincing since we know 
that the building of the temple was (as we have related above) prohibited by that Artaxerxes and Esther 
would not have allowed that had she then been united with him in marriage. But I will now repeat what 
things she accomplished. There was at that time a certain Vastis connected with the king in marriage, a 
woman of marvelous beauty. Being accustomed to extol her loveliness to all, he one day, when he was 
giving a public entertainment, ordered the queen to attend for the purpose of exhibiting her beauty. But 
she, more prudent than the foolish king, and being too modest to make a show of her person before the 
eyes of men, refused compliance with his orders. His savage mind was enraged by this insult, and he 
drove her forth, both from her condition of marriage with him and from the palace. Consequently, when a 
young woman was sought after to take her place as the wife of the king, Esther was found to excel all 
others in beauty. She being a Jewess of the tribe of Benjamin, and an orphan, without father or mother, 


had been brought up by her cousin-german, Mardochaeus. On being espoused to the king, she, by the 
instructions of him who had brought her up, concealed her nation and fatherland, and was also 
admonished by him not to become forgetful of her ancestral traditions, nor, though as a captive she had 
entered into marriage with a foreigner, to take part in the food of the heathen. Thus, then, being united to 
the king, she, in a short time, as was to be expected, easily captivated his whole mind by the power of her 
beauty, so that, equalizing her with himself in the emblem of sovereign power, he presented her with a 
purple robe. 


CHAPTER XIII 


At this time, Mardochaeus was among those nearest to the king, having entirely under his charge the 
affairs of the household. He had made known to the king a plot which had been formed by two eunuchs, 
and, on that account, had become a greater favorite, while he was presented with the highest honors. 
There was at that period one Haman, a very confidential friend of the king, whom he had made equal to 
himself and, after the manner of sovereign rulers, had ordered to be worshiped. Mardochaeus being the 
one man among all who refused to do that, had greatly kindled the wrath of the Persian against himself. 
Accordingly, Haman setting his mind to work the ruin of the Hebrew, went to the king, and affirmed that 
there was in his kingdom a race of men of wicked superstitions, and hateful alike to God and men. He said 
that, as they lived according to foreign laws, they deserved to be destroyed; and that it was a righteous 
thing to hand over the whole of this nation to death. At the same time, he promised the king immense 
wealth out of their possessions. The barbarous prince was easily persuaded, and an edict was issued for 
the slaughter of the Jews, while men were at once sent out to publish it through the whole kingdom from 
India even to Ethiopia. When Mardochaeus heard of this, he rent his clothes, clothed himself in sackcloth, 
scattered ashes upon his head, and, going to the palace, he there made the whole place resound with his 
wailing and complaints, crying out that it was an unworthy thing that an innocent nation should perish, 
while there existed no ground for its destruction. Esther’s attention was attracted by the voice of 
lamentation, and she learned how the case really stood. But she was then at a loss what step she should 
take (for, according to the custom of the Persians, the queen is not permitted access to the king, unless 
she has been sent for, and indeed is not admitted at any time the king may please, but only at a fixed 
period); and it happened at the time, that by this rule, Esther was held as separated from the presence of 
the king for the next thirty days. However, thinking that she ought to run some risk in behalf of her fellow- 
countrymen, even should sure destruction await her, she was prepared to encounter death in such a noble 
cause, and, after having called upon God, she entered the court of the king. But the barbarian, though at 
first amazed at this unusual occurrence, was gradually won over by female blandishments, and at length 
went so far as to accompany the queen to a banquet which she had prepared. Along with him also went 
Haman, the favorite of the king, but a deadly enemy of the nation of the Jews. Well, when after the 
feasting the banquet began to become jovial through the many cups which were drank, Esther cast herself 
down at the knees of the king, and implored him to stay the destruction which threatened her nation. 
Then the king promised to refuse nothing to her entreaties, if she had any further request to make. Esther 
at once seized the opportunity, and demanded the death of Haman as a satisfaction to her nation, which 
he had desired to see destroyed. But the king could not forget his friend, and hesitating a little, he 
withdrew for a short time for the purpose of considering the matter. He then returned, and when he saw 
Haman grasping the knees of the queen, excited with rage, and, crying out that violence was being 
applied to the queen, he ordered him to be put to death. It then came to the knowledge of the king that a 
cross had been got ready by Haman on which Mardochaeus was to suffer. Thus, Haman was fixed to that 
very cross, and all his goods were handed over to Mardochaeus, while the Jews at large were set free. 
Artaxerxes reigned sixty and two years, and was succeeded by Ochus. 


CHAPTER XIV 


To this series of events it will be right that I should append an account of the doings of Judith; for she is 
related to have lived after the captivity, but the sacred history has not revealed who was king of the 
Persians in her day. It, however, calls the king under whom her exploits were performed by the name of 
Nabuchodonosor, and that was certainly not the one who took Jerusalem. But I do not find that any one of 
that name reigned over the Persians after the captivity, unless it be that, on account of the wrath and like 
endeavors which he manifested, any king acting so was styled Nabuchodonosor by the Jews. Most 
persons, however, think that it was Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, on this ground that he, as a conqueror, 
penetrated into Egypt and Ethiopia. But the sacred history is opposed to this opinion; for Judith is 
described as having lived in the twelfth year of the king in question. Now, Cambyses did not possess the 
supreme power for more than eight years. Wherefore, if it is allowable to make a conjecture on a point of 
history, I should be inclined to believe that her exploits were performed under king Ochus, who came after 
the second Artaxerxes. I found this conjecture on the fact that (as I have read in profane histories) he is 
related to have been by nature cruel and fond of war. For he both engaged in hostilities with his 
neighbors, and recovered by wars Egypt, which had revolted many years before. At that time, also, he is 
related to have ridiculed the sacred rites of the Egyptians and Apis, who was regarded by them as a god; a 
thing which Baguas, one of his eunuchs, an Egyptian by nation, and indignant at the king’s conduct, 
afterwards avenged by the death of the king, considering that the king had insulted the race to which he 
belonged. Now, the inspired history makes mention of this Baguas; for, when Holofernes by the order of 


the king led an army against the Jews, it has related that Baguas was among the host. Wherefore, not 
without reason may I bring it forward in proof of the opinion I have expressed that that king who was 
named Nabuchodonosor was really Ochus, since profane historians have related that Baguas lived in his 
reign. But this ought not to be felt at all remarkable by any one, that mere worldly writers have not 
touched on any of those points which are recorded in the sacred writings. The spirit of God thus took care 
that the history should be strictly confined within its own mysteries, unpolluted by any corrupt mouth, or 
that which mingled truth with fiction. That history being, in fact, separated from the affairs of the world, 
and of a kind to be expressed only in sacred words, clearly ought not to have been mixed up with other 
histories, as being on a footing of equality with them. For it would have been most unbecoming that this 
history should be commingled with others treating of other things, or pursuing different inquiries. But I 
will now proceed to what remains, and will narrate in as few words as I can the acts performed by Judith. 


CHAPTER XV 


The Jews, then, having returned, as we have narrated above, to their native land, and the condition of 
their affairs and of their city being not yet properly settled, the king of the Persians made war on the 
Medes, and engaged in a successful battle against their king, who was named Arphaxad. That monarch 
being slain, he added the nation to his empire. He did the same to other nations, having sent before him 
Holofernes whom he had appointed master of his host, with a hundred and twenty thousand foot-soldiers, 
and twelve thousand cavalry. He, after having ravaged in war, Cilicia and Arabia, took many cities by 
force, or compelled them through fear to surrender. And now the army, having moved on to Damascus, 
had struck the Jews with great terror. But as they were unable to resist, and as, at the same time, they 
could not bring their minds to acquiesce in the thought of surrender, since they had previously known 
from experience the miseries of slavery, they betook themselves in crowds to the temple. There, with a 
general groaning and commingled wailing, they implored the divine assistance; saying that they had been 
sufficiently punished by God for their sins and offenses; and begging him to spare the remnant of them 
who had recently been delivered from slavery. In the meantime, Holofernes had admitted the Moabites to 
surrender, and joined them to himself as allies in the war against the Jews. He inquired of their chief men 
what was the power on which the Hebrews relied in not bringing their minds to submit to the thought of 
submission. In reply, a certain man called Achior stated to him the facts, viz.: that the Jews being 
worshipers of God, and trained by their fathers to pious observances, had formerly passed through a 
period of slavery in Egypt, and that, brought out from that country by the divine aid, and having passed 
over on foot the sea which was dried up before them, they had at last conquered all the opposing nations, 
and recovered the territory inhabited by their ancestors. That subsequently, with various fluctuations in 
their affairs, they had either prospered or the reverse, that, when they did sink into adversity, they had 
again escaped from their sufferings, finding that God was, in turn, either angry against them, or 
reconciled towards them, according to their deserts, so that, when they sinned, they were chastised by 
the attacks of enemies or by being sent into captivity, but were always unconquerable when they enjoyed 
the divine favor. So then, if at the present time they are free from guilt, they cannot possibly be subdued; 
but if they are otherwise situated, they will easily be conquered. Upon this, Holofernes, flushed with many 
victories, and thinking that everything must give way before him, was roused to wrath, because victory on 
his part was regarded as principally depending on the sin of the Jews, and ordered Achior to be pushed 
forward into the camp of the Hebrews, that he might perish in company with those who he had affirmed 
could not be conquered. Now, the Jews had then made for the mountains; and those to whom the business 
had been assigned, proceeded to the foot of the mountains, and there left Achior in chains. When the Jews 
perceived that, they freed him from his bonds and conducted him up the hill. On their inquiring the reason 
of what had happened, he explained it to them, and, being received in peace, awaited the result. I may 
add that, after the victory, he was circumcised and became a Jew. Well, Holofernes, perceiving the 
difficulty of the localities, because he could not reach the heights, surrounded the mountains with 
soldiers, and took the greatest pains to cut off the Hebrews from all water supplies. On that account, they 
felt all the sooner the misery of a siege. Being therefore overcome through want of water, they went in a 
company to Ozias, their leader, all inclined to make a surrender. But he replied that they should wait a 
little, and look for the divine assistance, so that the time of surrender was fixed for the fifth day 
afterwards. 


CHAPTER XVI 


When this became known to Judith (a widow woman of great wealth, and remarkable for beauty, but still 
more distinguished for her virtue than her beauty), who was then in the camp, she thought that, in the 
distressed circumstances of her people, some bold effort ought to be made by her, even though it should 
lead to her own destruction. She therefore decks her head and beautifies her countenance, and then, 
attended by a single maidservant, she enters the camp of the enemy. She was immediately conducted to 
Holofernes, and tells him that the affairs of her countrymen were desperate, so that she had taken 
precautions for her life by flight. Then she begs of the general the right of a free egress from the camp 
during night, for the purpose of saying her prayers. That order was accordingly given to the sentinels and 
keepers of the gates. But when by the practice of three days she had established for herself the habit of 
going out and returning, and had also in this way inspired belief in her into the barbarians, the desire took 
possession of Holofernes of abusing the person of his captive; for, being of surpassing beauty, she had 


easily impressed the Persian. Accordingly, she was conducted to the tent of the general by Baguas, the 
eunuch; and, commencing a banquet, the barbarian stupefied himself with a great deal of wine. Then, 
when the servants withdrew, before he offered violence to the woman, he fell asleep. Judith, seizing the 
opportunity, cut off the head of the enemy and carried it away with her. Being regarded as simply going 
out of the camp according to her usual custom, she returned to her own people in safety. On the following 
day the Hebrews held forth for show the head of Holofernes from the heights; and, making a sally, 
marched upon the camp of the enemy. And then the barbarians assemble in crowds at the tent of their 
general, waiting for the signal of battle. When his mutilated body was discovered, they turned to flight 
under the influence of a disgraceful panic, and fled before the enemy. The Jews, for their part, pursued the 
fugitives, and after slaying many thousands, took possession of the camp and the booty within it. Judith 
was extolled with the loftiest praises, and is said to have lived one hundred and five years. If these things 
took place, as we believe, under king Ochus, in the twelfth year of his reign, then from the date of the 
restoration of Jerusalem up to that war there elapsed two and twenty years. Now Ochus reigned in all 
twenty-three years. And he was beyond all others cruel, and more than of a barbarous disposition. 
Baguas, the eunuch, took him off by poison on an occasion of his suffering from illness. After him, Arses 
his son held the government for three years, and Darius for four. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Against him Alexander of Macedon engaged in war. And on his being conquered, the sovereign power was 
taken from the Persians, after having lasted, from the time of its establishment by Cyrus, two hundred and 
fifty years. Alexander, the conqueror of almost all nations, is said to have visited the temple at Jerusalem, 
and to have conveyed gifts into it; and he proclaimed throughout the whole territory which he had 
reduced under his sway that it should be free to the Jews living in it to return to their own country. At the 
end of the twelfth year of his reign, and seven years after he had conquered Darius, he died at Babylon. 
His friends who, along with him, had carried on those very important wars, divided his empire among 
themselves. For some time they administered the charges they had undertaken without making use of the 
name of king, while a certain Arridaeus Philippus, the brother of Alexander, reigned, to whom, being of a 
very weak character, the sovereignty was nominally and in appearance given, but the real power was in 
the hands of those who had divided among themselves the army and the provinces. And indeed this state 
of things did not long continue, but all preferred that they should be called by the name of kings. In Syria 
Seleucus was the first king after Alexander, Persia and Babylon being also subject to his sway. At that time 
the Jews paid an annual tribute of three hundred talents of silver to the king; but they were governed not 
by foreign magistrates but by their own priests. And they lived according to the fashions of their ancestors 
until very many of them again corrupted by a long peace, began to mingle all things with seditions, and to 
create disturbances, while they aimed at the high-priesthood under the influence of lust, avarice, and the 
desire of power. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


For, first of all, under king Seleucus, the son of Antiochus the great, a certain man called Simon accused 
to the king on false charges Onias the priest, a holy and uncorrupted man, and thus tried, but in vain, to 
overthrow him. Then, after an interval of time, Jason, the brother of Onias, went to Antiochus the king, 
who had succeeded his brother Seleucus, and promised him an increase of tribute, if the high-priesthood 
were transferred to him. And although it was an unusual, and indeed, until now, an unpermitted thing for 
a man to enjoy the high-priesthood year after year, still the eager mind of the king, diseased with avarice, 
was easily persuaded. Accordingly, Onias was driven from office, and the priesthood bestowed on Jason. 
He harassed his countrymen and his country in the most shameful manner. Then, as he had sent through a 
certain Menelaus (the brother of that Simon who has been mentioned) the money he had promised to the 
king, a way being once laid open to his ambition, Menelaus obtained the priesthood by the same arts 
which Jason had employed before. But not long after, as he had not furnished the promised amount of 
money, he was driven from his position, and Lysimachus substituted in his stead. Then there arose 
disgraceful conflicts between Jason and Menelaus, until Jason, as an exile, left the country. By examples 
like these, the morals of the people became corrupted to such an extent, that numbers of the natives 
begged permission from Antiochus to live after the fashion of the Gentiles. And when the king granted 
their request, all the most worthless vied with each other in their endeavors to construct temples, to 
sacrifice to idols, and to profane the law. In the meantime, Antiochus returned from Alexandria (for he had 
then made war upon the king of Egypt, which, however, he gave up by the orders of the senate and Roman 
people, when Paulus and Crassus were consuls), and went to Jerusalem. Finding the people at variance 
from the diverse superstitions they had adopted, he destroyed the law of God, and showed favor to those 
who followed impious courses, while he carried off all the ornaments of the temple, and wasted it with 
much destruction. That came to pass in the hundred and fiftieth year after the death of Alexander, Paulus 
and Crassus being, as we have said, consuls, about five years after Antiochus began to reign. 


CHAPTER XIX 


But that the order of the dates may be correctly preserved, and that it may appear more clearly who this 
Antiochus was, we shall enumerate both the names and times of the kings who came after Alexander in 


Syria. Well, then, king Alexander having died, as we have related above, his whole empire was portioned 
out by his friends, and was governed for some time by them under the name of the king. Seleucus, after 
the lapse of nine years, was himself styled king in Syria, and reigned thirty-two years. After him came 
Antiochus, his son, with a reign of twenty-one years. Then came Antiochus, the son of Antiochus, who was 
surnamed Theus, and he reigned fifteen years. After him, his son Seleucus, surnamed Callinicus, reigned 
twenty-one years. Another Seleucus, the son of Callinicus, reigned three years. After his death Antiochus, 
the brother of Callinicus, held Asia and Syria for thirty-seven years. This is the Antiochus against whom 
Lucius Scipio Asiaticus made war; and he, being worsted in the war was stripped of a part of his empire. 
He had two sons, Seleucus and Antiochus, the latter of whom he had given as a hostage to the Romans. 
Thus, then, Antiochus the great having died, his younger son Seleucus obtained the kingdom, under 
whom, as we have said, Onias the priest had an accusation brought against him by Simon. Then Antiochus 
was set free by the Romans, and there was given in his place as hostage Demetrius, the son of Seleucus, 
who was at that time reigning. Seleucus dying in the twelfth year of his reign, his brother Antiochus, who 
had been a hostage at Rome, seized the kingdom. He, five years after the beginning of his reign, did, as 
we have shown above, lay waste Jerusalem. For, as he had to pay a heavy tribute to the Romans, he was 
almost of necessity compelled, in order to meet that enormous expense, to provide himself with money by 
rapine, and to neglect no opportunity of plundering. Then, after two years, the Jews being again visited by 
a similar disaster to that which they had suffered before, lest it should happen that, driven on by their 
numerous miseries, they should commence war, he placed a garrison in the citadel. Next, with the view of 
overturning the holy law, he published an edict, that all, forsaking the traditions of their ancestors, should 
live after the manner of the Gentiles. And there were not wanting those who readily obeyed this profane 
enactment. Then truly there was a horrible spectacle presented; through all the cities sacrifices were 
publicly offered in the streets, while the sacred volumes of the law and the prophets were consumed with 
fire. 


CHAPTER XX 


At that time, Matthathias, the son of John, was high-priest. When he was being forced by the servants of 
the king to obey the edict, with marvelous courage he set at naught the profane enactments, and slew, in 
the presence of all, a Hebrew who was publicly performing profane acts. A leader having thus been found, 
rebellion at once took place. Matthathias left the town; and as many flocked to him, he got up the 
appearance of a regular army. The object of every man in that host was to defend himself by arms against 
a profane government, and rather even to fall in war than to take part in impious ceremonies. In the 
meantime, Antiochus was compelling those Jews who were found in the Greek cities in his dominions to 
offer sacrifice, and was visiting with unheard-of torments those who refused. At this time, there occurred 
that well-known and remarkable suffering of the seven brothers and their mother. All of the brothers, 
when they were being forced to violate the law of God, and the customs of their ancestors, preferred 
rather to die. At last, their mother, too, accompanied them both in their sufferings and death. 


CHAPTER XXI 


In the meantime, Matthathias dies, having appointed in his own place his son Judah, as general of the 
army which he had brought together. Under his leadership, several successful battles took place against 
the royal forces. For first of all, he destroyed, along with his whole army, Apollonius, the enemy’s general, 
who had entered on the conflict with a large number of troops. When a certain man, named Seron, who 
was then the ruler of Syria, heard of this, he increased his forces, and attacked Judah with much spirit as 
being superior in numbers, but when a battle took place, he was routed and put to flight; and with the loss 
of nearly eight hundred men, he returned to Syria. On this becoming known to Antiochus, he was filled 
with rage and regret, inasmuch as it vexed him that his generals had been conquered, notwithstanding 
their large armies. He therefore gathers aid from his whole empire, and bestows a donative on the 
soldiers, almost to the exhaustion of his treasury. For he was then suffering in a very special manner from 
the want of money. The reason of this was, on the one side, that the Jews, who had been accustomed to 
pay him an annual tribute of more than three hundred talents of silver, were now in a state of rebellion 
against him; and on the other side, that many of the Greek cities and countries were unsettled by the evil 
of persecution. For Antiochus had not spared even the Gentiles, whom he had sought to persuade to 
abandon their long-established superstitions, and to draw over to one kind of religious observance. And no 
doubt, those of them who regarded nothing as sacred, easily were induced to give up their ancient forms 
of worship, but at the same time all were in a state of alarm and disaster. For these reasons, then, the 
taxes had ceased to be paid. Boiling with wrath on these grounds (for he who had of old been the richest 
of kings now deeply felt the poverty due to his own wickedness), he divided his forces with Lysias, and 
committed to him Syria and the war against the Jews, while he himself set out against the Persians, to 
collect the taxes among them. Lysias, then, selected Ptolemy, Gorgias, Doro, and Nicanor, as generals in 
the war; and to these he gave forty thousand infantry, and seven thousand cavalry. At the first onset these 
caused great alarm among the Jews. Then Judah, when all were in despair, exhorted his men to go with 
courageous hearts to battle—that, if they put their trust in God, everything would give way before them; 
for that often before then the victory had been won by a few fighting against many. A fast was proclaimed, 
and sacrifice was offered, after which they went down to battle. The result was that the forces of the 
enemy were scattered, and Judah, taking possession of their camp, found in it both much gold and Tyrian 


treasures. For merchants from Syria, having no doubt as to victory, had followed the king’s army with the 
hope of purchasing prisoners, and now were themselves spoiled. When these things were reported to 
Lysias by messengers, he got together troops with still greater efforts, and in a year after again attacked 
the Jews with an enormous army; but being defeated, he retreated to Antioch. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Judah, on the defeat of the enemy, returned to Jerusalem, and bent his mind on the purification and 
restoration of the temple, which having been overthrown by Antiochus, and profaned by the Gentiles, 
presented a melancholy spectacle. But as the Syrians held the citadel, which being connected with the 
temple, but standing above it in position, was really impregnable, the lower parts proved inaccessible, as 
frequent sallies from above prevented persons from approaching them. But Judah placed against these 
assailants a very powerful body of his men. Thus the work of the sacred building was protected, and the 
temple was surrounded with a wall, while armed men were appointed to maintain a perpetual defence. 
And Lysias, having again returned into Judaea with increased forces, was once more defeated with a great 
loss both of his own army and of the auxiliaries, which being sent to him by various states had combined 
with him in the war. In the meantime, Antiochus, who, as we have said above, had marched into Persia, 
endeavored to plunder the town of Elymus, the wealthiest in the country, and a temple situated there 
which was filled with gold; but, as a multitude flocked together from all sides for the defense of the place, 
he was put to flight. Moreover, he received news of the want of success which had attended the efforts of 
Lysias. Thus, from distress of mind, he fell into bodily disease. But as he was then tormented with internal 
sufferings, he remembered the miseries which he had inflicted on the people of God, and acknowledged 
that these evils had deservedly been sent upon him. Then, after a few days, he died, having reigned eleven 
years. He left the kingdom to his son Antiochus, to whom the name of Eupator was given. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


At that time Judah besieged the Syrians who were posted in the citadel. They, being sore pressed with 
famine and want of all things, sent messengers to the king to implore assistance. Accordingly, Eupator 
came to their aid with a hundred thousand infantry and twenty thousand cavalry, while elephants marched 
in front of his line, causing immense terror to the onlookers. Then Judah, abandoning the siege, went to 
meet the king, and routed the Syrians in the first battle. The king begged for peace, which, because he, 
with his treacherous disposition, made a bad use of, vengeance followed his treachery. For Demetrius, the 
son of Seleucus, who, we have said above, was handed over as a hostage to the Romans, when he heard 
that Antiochus had departed, begged that they would send him to take possession of the kingdom. And 
when this was refused to him, he secretly fled from Rome, came into Syria, and seized the supreme power, 
having slain the son of Antiochus, who had reigned one year and six months. It was during his reign that 
the Jews first begged the friendship of the Roman people, and alliance with them; and the embassy to this 
effect having been kindly received, they were, by a decree of the senate, styled allies and friends. In the 
meantime Demetrius was, by means of his generals, carrying on war against Judah. And first the army 
was led by a certain man named Bacchides, and by Alcimus, a Jew; Nicanor, being afterwards placed at 
the head of the war, fell in battle. Then Bacchides and Alcimus, recovering power, and having increased 
their forces, fought against Judah. The Syrians, turning out victorious in that battle, cruelly abused their 
victory. The Hebrews elect Jonathan, the brother of Judah, in his place. In the meantime, Alcimus, after he 
had fearfully desolated Jerusalem, dies; Bacchides, being thus deprived of his ally, returns to the king. 
Then, after an interval of two years, Bacchides again made war upon the Jews, and being beaten, he 
begged for peace. This was granted him certain conditions, to the effect that he should give up the 
deserters and prisoners, along with all that he had taken in war. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


While these things are going on in Judaea, a certain young man educated at Rhodes, by name Alexander, 
gave himself out as being the son of Antiochus (which was false), and assisted by the power of Ptolemy, 
king of Alexandria, came into Syria with an army. He conquered Demetrius in war, and slew him after he 
had reigned twelve years. This Alexander before he made war against Demetrius, had formed an alliance 
with Jonathan, and had presented him with a purple robe and royal ensigns. For this reason Jonathan had 
assisted him with auxiliary forces; and on the defeat of Demetrius, had been the very first to meet him 
with congratulations. Nor did Alexander afterwards violate the faith which he had pledged. Accordingly, in 
the five years during which he held the chief power, the affairs of the Jews were peaceful. In these 
circumstances, Demetrius, the son of Demetrius, who, after the death of his father, had betaken himself to 
Crete, at the instigation of Lasthenes, general of the Cretans, tried by war to recover the kingdom of his, 
father, but finding his power unequal to the task, he implored Ptolemy Philometor, king of Egypt, the 
father-in-law of Alexander, but who was then on bad terms with his son-in-law, to give him assistance. But 
he, induced not so much by the entreaties of the suppliant as by the hope of seizing Syria, joined his 
forces with those of Demetrius, and gives him his daughter, who had been married to Alexander. Against 
these two Alexander fought a pitched battle. Ptolemy fell in the fight, but Alexander was defeated; and he 
was soon afterwards slain, after he had reigned five, or as I find it stated in many authors, nine years. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Demetrius, having thus obtained the kingdom, treated Jonathan with kindness, made a treaty with him, 
and restored the Jews to their own laws. In the meantime, Tryphon, who had belonged to the party of 
Alexander, was appointed governor of Syria, to keep him in check by war. Jonathan, on the other hand, 
descended to battle, formidable with an army of forty thousand men. Tryphon, when he saw himself 
unequal to the contest, pretended a desire for peace, and slew Ptolemais who had been received and 
invited into friendship with him. After Jonathan, the chief power was conferred on his brother Simon. He 
celebrated the funeral of his brother with great pomp, and built those well-known seven pyramids of most 
noble workmanship, in which he buried the remains both of his brothers and of his father. Then Demetrius 
renewed his treaty with the Jews; and in consideration of the loss caused to them by Tryphon (for after the 
death of Jonathan he had wasted by war their cities and territories), he remitted to them their annual 
tribute forever; for up to that time, they had paid tribute to the kings of Syria, except when they resisted 
by force of arms. That took place in the second year of king Demetrius; and we have noted that, because 
up to this year we have run through the times of the Asiatic kings, that the series of dates being given in 
order might be perfectly clear. But now we shall arrange the order of events through the times of those, 
who were either high-priests or kings among the Jews, up to the period of the birth of Christ. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Well, then, after Jonathan, his brother Simon, as has been said above, ruled over the Hebrews with the 
power of high-priest. For that honor was then bestowed upon him both by his own countrymen and by the 
Roman people. He began to rule over his countrymen in the second year of king Demetrius, but eight 
years afterwards, being deceived by a plot of Ptolemy, he met his death. He was succeeded by his son 
John. And he, on the ground that he had fought with distinction against the Hyrcani, a very powerful 
nation, received the surname of Hyrcanus. He died, after having held the supreme power for twenty-six 
years. After him, Aristobulus being appointed high-priest, was the first of all living after the captivity to 
assume the name of king, and to have a crown placed upon his head. At the close of a year, he died. Then 
Alexander, his son, who was both king and high-priest, reigned twenty-seven years; but I have found 
nothing in his doings worthy of mention, except his cruelty. He having left two young sons named 
Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, Salina or Alexandra, his wife, held the sovereignty for three years. After his 
decease, frightful conflicts about the supreme power arose between the two brothers. And first of all, 
Hyrcanus held the government; but being by and by defeated by his brother Aristobulus, he fled to 
Pompey. That Roman general, having finished the war with Mithridates, and settled Armenia and Pontus, 
being, in fact, the conqueror of all the nations which he had visited, desired to march inwards, and to add 
all the neighboring regions to the Roman empire. He therefore inquired into the causes of the war, and 
the means of obtaining the mastery. Accordingly he readily received Hyrcanus, and, under his guidance, 
attacked the Jews; but when the city was taken and destroyed, he spared the temple. He sent Aristobulus 
in chains to Rome, and restored the right of the high-priesthood to Hyrcanus. Settling the tribute to be 
paid by the Jews, he placed over them as governor a certain Antipater of Askelon. Hyrcanus held the chief 
power for thirty-four years; but while he carried on war against the Parthians, he was taken prisoner. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


Then Herod, a foreigner, the son of Antipater of Askelon, asked and received the sovereignty of Judaea 
from the senate and people of Rome. Under him, the Jews began for the first time to have a foreigner as 
king. For as now the advent of Christ was at hand, it was necessary, according to the predictions of the 
prophets, that they should be deprived of their own rulers, that they might not look for anything beyond 
Christ. Under this Herod, in the thirty-third year of his reign, Christ was born on the twenty-fifth of 
December in the consulship of Sabinus and Rufinus. But we do not venture to touch on these things which 
are contained in the Gospels, and subsequently in the Acts of the Apostles, lest the character of our 
condensed work should, in any measure, detract from the dignity of the events; and I shall proceed to 
what remains. Herod reigned four years after the birth of the Lord; for the whole period of his reign 
comprised thirty-seven years. After him, came Archelaus the tetrarch, for eight years, and Herod for 
twenty-four years. Under him, in the eighteenth year of his reign, the Lord was crucified, Fufius Geminus 
and Rubellius Geminus being consuls; from which date up to the consulship of Stilico, there have elapsed 
three hundred and seventy-two years. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Luke made known the doings of the apostles up to the time when Paul was brought to Rome under the 
emperor Nero. As to Nero, I shall not say that he was the worst of kings, but that he was worthily held the 
basest of all men, and even of wild beasts. It was he who first began a persecution; and I am not sure but 
he will be the last also to carry it on, if, indeed, we admit, as many are inclined to believe, that he will yet 
appear immediately before the coming of Antichrist. Our subject would induce me to set forth his vices at 
some length, if it were not inconsistent with the purpose of this work to enter upon so vast a topic. I 
content myself with the remark, that he showed himself in every way most abominable and cruel, and at 
length even went so far as to be the murderer of his own mother. After this, he also married a certain 


Pythagoras in the style of solemn alliances, the bridal veil being put upon the emperor, while the usual 
dowry, and the marriage couch, and wedding torches, and, in short, all the other observances were 
forthcoming—things which even in the case of women, are not looked upon without some feeling of 
modesty. But as to his other actions, I doubt whether the description of them would excite greater shame 
or sorrow. He first attempted to abolish the name of Christian, in accordance with the fact that vices are 
always inimical to virtues, and that all good men are ever regarded by the wicked as casting reproach 
upon them. For, at that time, our divine religion had obtained a wide prevalence in the city. Peter was 
there executing the office of bishop, and Paul, too, after he had been brought to Rome, on appealing to 
Caesar from the unjust judgment of the governor. Multitudes then came together to hear Paul, and these, 
influenced by the truth which they were given to know, and by the miracles of the apostles, which they 
then so frequently performed, turned to the worship of God. For then took place the well-known and 
celebrated encounter of Peter and Paul with Simon. He, after he had flown up into the air by his magical 
arts, and supported by two demons (with the view of proving that he was a god), the demons being put to 
flight by the prayers of the apostles, fell to the earth in the sight of all the people, and was dashed to 
pieces. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


In the meantime, the number of the Christians being now very large, it happened that Rome was 
destroyed by fire, while Nero was stationed at Antium. But the opinion of all cast the odium of causing the 
fire upon the emperor, and he was believed in this way to have sought for the glory of building a new city. 
And in fact, Nero could not by any means he tried escape from the charge that the fire had been caused 
by his orders. He therefore turned the accusation against the Christians, and the most cruel tortures were 
accordingly inflicted upon the innocent. Nay, even new kinds of death were invented, so that, being 
covered in the skins of wild beasts, they perished by being devoured by dogs, while many were crucified 
or slain by fire, and not a few were set apart for this purpose, that, when the day came to a close, they 
should be consumed to serve for light during the night. In this way, cruelty first began to be manifested 
against the Christians. Afterwards, too, their religion was prohibited by laws which were enacted; and by 
edicts openly set forth it was proclaimed unlawful to be a Christian. At that time Paul and Peter were 
condemned to death, the former being beheaded with a sword, while Peter suffered crucifixion. And while 
these things went on at Rome, the Jews, not able to endure the injuries they suffered under the rule of 
Festus Florus, began to rebel. Vespasian, being sent by Nero against them, with proconsular power, 
defeated them in numerous important battles, and compelled them to flee within the walls of Jerusalem. 
In the meanwhile Nero, now hateful even to himself from a consciousness of his crimes, disappears from 
among men, leaving it uncertain whether or not he had laid violent hands upon himself: certainly his body 
was never found. It was accordingly believed that, even if he did put an end to himself with a sword, his 
wound was cured, and his life preserved, according to that which was written regarding him,—”And his 
mortal wound was healed,”—to be sent forth again near the end of the world, in order that he may 
practice the mystery of iniquity. 


CHAPTER XXX 


So then, after the departure of Nero, Galba seized the government; and ere long, on Galba being slain, 
Otho secured it. Then Vitellius from Gaul, trusting to the armies which he commanded, entered the city, 
and having killed Otho, assumed the sovereignty. This afterwards passed to Vespasian, and although that 
was accomplished by evil means, yet it had the good effect of rescuing the state from the hands of the 
wicked. While Vespasian was besieging Jerusalem, he took possession of the imperial power; and as the 
fashion is, he was saluted as emperor by the army, with a diadem placed upon his head. He made his son 
Titus, Caesar; and assigned him a portion of the forces, along with the task of continuing the siege of 
Jerusalem. Vespasian set out for Rome, and was received with the greatest favor by the senate and people; 
and Vitellius having killed himself, his hold of the sovereign power was fully confirmed. The Jews, 
meanwhile, being closely besieged, as no chance either of peace or surrender was allowed them, were at 
length perishing from famine, and the streets began everywhere to be filled with dead bodies, for the duty 
of burying them could no longer be performed. Moreover, they ventured on eating all things of the most 
abominable nature, and did not even abstain from human bodies, except those which putrefaction had 
already laid hold of and thus excluded from use as food. The Romans, accordingly, rushed in upon the 
exhausted defenders of the city. And it so happened that the whole multitude from the country, and from 
other towns of Judaea, had then assembled for the day of the Passover: doubtless, because it pleased God 
that the impious race should be given over to destruction at the very time of the year at which they had 
crucified the Lord. The Pharisees for a time maintained their ground most boldly in defense of the temple, 
and at length, with minds obstinately bent on death, they, of their own accord, committed themselves to 
the flames. The number of those who suffered death is related to have been eleven hundred thousand, and 
one hundred thousand were taken captive and sold. Titus is said, after calling a council, to have first 
deliberated whether he should destroy the temple, a structure of such extraordinary work. For it seemed 
good to some that a sacred edifice, distinguished above all human achievements, ought not to be 
destroyed, inasmuch as, if preserved, it would furnish an evidence of Roman moderation, but, if 
destroyed, would serve for a perpetual proof of Roman cruelty. But on the opposite side, others and Titus 
himself thought that the temple ought specially to be overthrown, in order that the religion of the Jews 


and of the Christians might more thoroughly be subverted; for that these religions, although contrary to 
each other, had nevertheless proceeded from the same authors; that the Christians had sprung up from 
among the Jews; and that, if the root were extirpated, the offshoot would speedily perish. Thus, according 
to the divine will, the minds of all being inflamed, the temple was destroyed, three hundred and thirty-one 
years ago. And this last overthrow of the temple, and final captivity of the Jews, by which, being exiles 
from their native land, they are beheld scattered through the whole world, furnish a daily demonstration 
to the world, that they have been punished on no other account than for the impious hands which they 
laid upon Christ. For though on other occasions they were often given over to captivity on account of their 
sins, yet they never paid the penalty of slavery beyond a period of seventy years. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Then, after an interval, Domitian, the son of Vespasian, persecuted the Christians. At this date, he 
banished John the Apostle and Evangelist to the island of Patmos. There he, secret mysteries having been 
revealed to him, wrote and published his book of the holy Revelation, which indeed is either foolishly or 
impiously not accepted by many. And with no great interval there then occurred the third persecution 
under Trajan. But he, when after torture and racking he found nothing in the Christians worthy of death 
or punishment, forbade any further cruelty to be put forth against them. Then under Adrian the Jews 
attempted to rebel, and endeavored to plunder both Syria and Palestine; but on an army being sent 
against them, they were subdued. At this time Adrian, thinking that he would destroy the Christian faith 
by inflicting an injury upon the place, set up the images of demons both in the temple and in the place 
where the Lord suffered. And because the Christians were thought principally to consist of Jews (for the 
church at Jerusalem did not then have a priest except of the circumcision), he ordered a cohort of soldiers 
to keep constant guard in order to prevent all Jews from approaching to Jerusalem. This, however, rather 
benefited the Christian faith, because almost all then believed in Christ as God while continuing in the 
observance of the law. Undoubtedly that was arranged by the over-ruling care of the Lord, in order that 
the slavery of the law might be taken away from the liberty of the faith and of the church. In this way, 
Mark from among the Gentiles was then, first of all, bishop at Jerusalem. A fourth persecution is reckoned 
as having taken place under Adrian, which, however, he afterwards forbade to be carried on, declaring it 
to be unjust that any one should be put on his trial without a charge being specified against him. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


After Adrian, the churches had peace under the rule of Antoninus Pius. Then the fifth persecution began 
under Aurelius, the son of Antoninus. And then, for the first time, martyrdoms were seen taking place in 
Gaul, for the religion of God had been accepted somewhat late beyond the Alps. Then the sixth 
persecution of the Christians took place under the emperor Severus. At this time Leonida, the father of 
Origen, poured forth his sacred blood in martyrdom. Then, during an interval of thirty-eight years, the 
Christians enjoyed peace, except that at the middle of that time Maximinus persecuted the clerics of some 
churches. Ere long, under Decius as emperor, the seventh bloody persecution broke out against the 
Christians. Next, Valerian proved himself the eighth enemy of the saints. After him, with an interval of 
about fifty years, there arose, under the emperors Diocletian and Maximian, a most bitter persecution 
which, for ten continuous years, wasted the people of God. At this period, almost the whole world was 
stained with the sacred blood of the martyrs. In fact, they vied with each other in rushing upon these 
glorious struggles, and martyrdom by glorious deaths was then much more keenly sought after than 
bishoprics are now attempted to be got by wicked ambition. Never more than at that time was the world 
exhausted by wars, nor did we ever achieve victory with a greater triumph than when we showed that we 
could not be conquered by the slaughters of ten long years. There survive also accounts of the sufferings 
of the martyrs at that time which were committed to writing; but I do not think it suitable to subjoin these 
lest I should exceed the limits prescribed to this work. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


Well, the end of the persecutions was reached eighty-eight years ago, at which date the emperors began 
to be Christians. For Constantine then obtained the sovereignty, and he was the first Christian of all the 
Roman rulers. At that time, it is true, Licinius, who was a rival of Constantine for the empire, had 
commanded his soldiers to sacrifice, and was expelling from the service those who refused to do so. But 
that is not reckoned among the persecutions; it was an affair of too little moment to be able to inflict any 
wound upon the churches. From that time, we have continued to enjoy tranquillity; nor do I believe that 
there will be any further persecutions, except that which Antichrist will carry on just before the end of the 
world. For it has been proclaimed in divine words, that the world was to be visited by ten afflictions; and 
since nine of these have already been endured, the one which remains must be the last. During this period 
of time, it is marvelous how the Christian religion has prevailed. For Jerusalem which had presented a 
horrible mass of ruins was then adorned with most numerous and magnificent churches. And Helena, the 
mother of the emperor Constantine (who reigned along with her son as Augusta), having a strong desire 
to behold Jerusalem, cast down the idols and the temples which were found there; and in course of time, 
through the exercise of her royal powers, she erected churches on the site of the Lord’s passion, 
resurrection, and ascension. It is a remarkable fact that the spot on which the divine footprints had last 


been left when the Lord was carried up in a cloud to heaven, could not be joined by a pavement with the 
remaining part of the street. For the earth, unaccustomed to mere human contact, rejected all the 
appliances laid upon it, and often threw back the blocks of marble in the faces of those who were seeking 
to place them. Moreover, it is an enduring proof of the soil of that place having been trodden by God, that 
the footprints are still to be seen; and although the faith of those who daily flock to that place, leads them 
to vie with each other in seeking to carry away what had been trodden by the feet of the Lord, yet the 
sand of the place suffers no injury; and the earth still preserves the same appearance which it presented 
of old, as if it had been sealed by the footprints impressed upon it. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


Through the kind efforts of the same queen, the cross of the Lord was then found. It could not, of course, 
be consecrated at the beginning, owing to the opposition of the Jews, and afterwards it had been covered 
over by the rubbish of the ruined city. And now, it would never have been revealed except to one seeking 
for it in such a believing spirit. Accordingly, Helena having first got information about the place of our 
Lord’s passion, caused a band of soldiers to be brought to it, while the whole multitude of the inhabitants 
of the locality vied with each other in seeking to gratify the desires of the queen, and ordered the earth to 
be dug up, and all the adjacent most extensive ruins to be cleared out. Ere long, as the reward of her faith 
and labor, three crosses (as of old they had been fixed for the Lord and the two robbers) were discovered. 
But upon this, the greater difficulty of distinguishing the gibbet on which the Lord had hung, disturbed 
the minds and thoughts of all, lest by a mistake, likely enough to be committed by mere mortals, they 
might perhaps consecrate as the cross of the Lord, that which belonged to one of the robbers. They form 
then the plan of placing one who had recently died in contact with the crosses. Nor is there any delay in 
carrying out this purpose; for just as if by the appointment of God, the funeral of a dead man was then 
being conducted with the usual ceremonies, and all rushing up took the body from the bier. It was applied 
in vain to the first two crosses, but when it touched that of Christ, wonderful to tell, while all stood 
trembling, the dead body was shaken off, and stood up in the midst of those looking at it. The cross was 
thus discovered, and was consecrated with all due ceremony. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


Such were the things accomplished by Helena, while, under a Christian prince, the world had both 
attained to liberty, and possessed in him an exemplar of faith. But a far more dreadful danger than all that 
had preceded fell upon all the churches from that state of tranquillity. For then the Arian heresy burst 
forth, and disturbed the whole world by the error which it instilled. For by means of the two Ariuses, who 
were the most active originators of this unfaithfulness, the emperor himself was led astray; and while he 
seemed to himself to fulfill a religious duty, he proceeded to a violent exercise of persecution. The bishops 
were driven into exile: cruelty was exerted against the clerics; and even the laity were punished, who had 
separated from the communion of the Arians. Now, the doctrines which the Arians proclaimed were of the 
following nature,—that God the Father had begotten his Son for the purpose of creating the world; and 
that, by his power, he had made out of nothing into a new and second substance, a new and second God; 
and that there was a time when the Son had no existence. To meet this evil, a synod was convened from 
the whole world to meet at Nicaea. Three hundred and eighteen bishops were there assembled: the faith 
was fully set forth in writing; the Arian heresy was condemned; and the emperor confirmed the whole by 
an imperial decree. The Arians, then, not daring to make any further attempt against the orthodox faith, 
mixed themselves among the churches, as if they acquiesced in the conclusions which had been reached, 
and did not hold any different opinions. There remained, however, in their hearts, a deep-seated hatred 
against the Catholics, and they assailed, with suborned accusers and trumped-up charges, those with 
whom they could not contend in argument on matters of faith. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Accordingly, they first attack and condemn in his absence Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, a holy man, 
who had been present as deacon at the Synod of Nicaea. For they added to the charges which false 
witnesses had heaped up against him, this one, that, with wicked intentions, he had received Marcellus 
and Photinus, heretical priests who had been condemned by a sentence of the Synod. Now, it was not 
doubtful as to Photinus that he had been justly condemned. But in the case of Marcellus, it seemed that 
nothing had then been found worthy of condemnation, and a belief in his innocence was above all 
strengthened by the animus of that party, inasmuch as no one doubted that those same judges were 
heretical by whom he had been condemned. But the Arians did not so much desire to get these persons 
out of the way as Athanasius himself. Accordingly, they constrain the emperor to go so far as this, that 
Athanasius should be sent as an exile into Gaul. But ere long, eighty bishops, assembling together in 
Egypt, declare that Athanasius had been unjustly condemned. The matter is referred to Constantine: he 
orders bishops from the whole world to assemble at Sardes, and that the entire process by which 
Athanasius had been condemned, should be reconsidered by the council. In the meantime, Constantine 
dies, but the Synod, called together while he was yet emperor, acquits Athanasius. Marcellus, too, is 
restored to his bishopric, but the sentence on Photinus, bishop of Sirmion, was not rescinded; for even in 
the judgment of our friends, he is regarded as a heretic. However, even this result chagrined Marcellus, 


will not be a Christian who shall deny this doctrine which is confessed by Christians; denying it, moreover, 
on grounds which are adopted by a man who is not a Christian. Take away, indeed, from the heretics the 
wisdom which they share with the heathen, and let them support their inquiries from the Scriptures 
alone: they will then be unable to keep their ground. For that which commends men’s common sense is its 
very simplicity, and its participation in the same feelings, and its community of opinions; and it is deemed 
to be all the more trustworthy, inasmuch as its definitive statements are naked and open, and known to 
all. Divine reason, on the contrary, lies in the very pith and marrow of things, not on the surface, and very 
often is at variance with appearances. 


CHAPTER IV 


HEATHENS AND HERETICS ALIKE IN THEIR VILIFICATION OF THE FLESH AND ITS FUNCTIONS, THE ORDINARY 
CAVILS AGAINST THE FINAL RESTITUTION OF SO WEAK AND IGNOBLE A SUBSTANCE 


Hence it is that heretics start at once from this point, from which they sketch the first draft of their 
dogmas, and afterwards add the details, being well aware how easily men’s minds are caught by its 
influence, (and actuated) by that community of human sentiment which is so favourable to their designs. 
Is there anything else that you can hear of from the heretic, as also from the heathen, earlier in time or 
greater in extent? Is not (their burden) from the beginning and everywhere an invective against the flesh 
—against its origin, against its substance, against the casualties and the invariable end which await it; 
unclean from its first formation of the dregs of the ground, uncleaner afterwards from the mire of its own 
seminal transmission; worthless, weak, covered with guilt, laden with misery, full of trouble; and after all 
this record of its degradation, dropping into its original earth and the appellation of a corpse, and 
destined to dwindle away even from this loathsome name into none henceforth at all—into the very death 
of all designation? Now you are a shrewd man, no doubt: will you then persuade yourself, that after this 
flesh has been withdrawn from sight, and touch, and memory, it can never be rehabilitated from 
corruption to integrity, from a shattered to a solid state, from an empty to a full condition, from nothing at 
all to something—the devouring fires, and the waters of the sea, and the maws of beasts, and the crops of 
birds and the stomachs of fishes, and time’s own great paunch itself of course yielding it all up again? 
Shall the same flesh which has fallen to decay be so expected to recover, as that the lame, and the one- 
eyed, and the blind, and the leper, and the palsied shall come back again, although there can be no 
pleasure in returning to their old condition? Or shall they be whole, and so have to fear exposure to such 
sufferings? What, in that case, (must we say) of the consequences of resuming the flesh? Will it again be 
subject to all its present wants, especially meats and drinks? Shall we have with our lungs to float (in air 
or water), and suffer pain in our bowels, and with organs of shame to feel no shame, and with all our 
limbs to toil and labour? Must there again be ulcers, and wounds, and fever, and gout, and once more the 
wishing to die? Of course these will be the longings incident on the recovery of the flesh, only the 
repetition of desires to escape out of it. Well now, we have (stated) all this in very subdued and delicate 
phrases, as suited to the character of our style; but (would you know) how great a licence of unseemly 
language these men actually use, you must test them in their conferences, whether they be heathens or 
heretics. 


CHAPTER V 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS IN REPLY EULOGISTIC OF THE FLESH. IT WAS CREATED BY GOD. THE BODY OF MAN 
WAS, IN FACT, PREVIOUS TO HIS SOUL 


Inasmuch as all uneducated men, therefore, still form their opinions after these common-sense views, and 
as the falterers and the weak-minded have a renewal of their perplexities occasioned by the selfsame 
views; and as the first battering-ram which is directed against ourselves is that which shatters the 
condition of the flesh, we must on our side necessarily so manage our defences, as to guard, first of all, 
the condition of the flesh, their disparagement of it being repulsed by our own eulogy. The heretics, 
therefore, challenged us to use our rhetoric no less than our philosophy. Respecting, then, this frail and 
poor, worthless body, which they do not indeed hesitate to call evil, even if it had been the work of angels, 
as Menander and Marcus are pleased to think, or the formation of some fiery being, an angel, as Apelles 
teaches, it would be quite enough for securing respect for the body, that it had the support and protection 
of even a secondary deity. The angels, we know, rank next to God. Now, whatever be the supreme God of 
each heretic, I should not unfairly derive the dignity of the flesh likewise from Him to whom was present 
the will for its production. For, of course, if He had not willed its production, He would have prohibited it, 
when He knew it was in progress. It follows, then, that even on their principle the flesh is equally the 
work of God. There is no work but belongs to Him who has permitted it to exist. It is indeed a happy 
circumstance, that most of their doctrines, including even the harshest, accord to our God the entire 
formation of man. How mighty He is, you know full well who believe that He is the only God. Let, then, the 
flesh begin to give you pleasure, since the Creator thereof is so great. But, you say, even the world is the 
work of God, and yet “the fashion of this world passeth away,” as the apostle himself testifies; nor must it 
be predetermined that the world will be restored, simply because it is the work of God. And surely if the 
universe, after its ruin, is not to be formed again, why should a portion of it be? You are right, if a portion 
is on an equality with the whole. But we maintain that there is a difference. In the first place, because all 
things were made by the Word of God, and without Him was nothing made. Now the flesh, too, had its 


because Photinus was known to have been his disciple in his youth. But this, too, tended to secure an 
acquittal for Athanasius, that Ursatius and Valens, leading men among the Arians, when they were openly 
separated from the communion of the Church after the Synod at Sardes, entering into the presence of 
Julius, bishop of Rome, asked pardon of him for having condemned the innocent, and publicly declared 
that he had been justly acquitted by the decree of the Council of Sardes. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


When, after an interval of some time had elapsed, Athanasius, finding that Marcellus was by no means 
sound in the faith, suspended him from communion. And he had this degree of modesty, that, being 
censured by the judgment of so great a man, he voluntarily gave way. But though at a former period 
innocent, yet confessedly afterwards becoming heretical, it may be allowed to conclude that he was really 
then guilty when judgment was pronounced regarding him. The Arians, then, finding an opportunity of 
that kind, conspire to subvert altogether the decrees of the Synod of Sardes. For a certain coloring of 
right seemed to be furnished them in this fact, that a favorable judgment had as unjustly been formed on 
the side of Athanasius, as Marcellus had been improperly acquitted, since now, even in the opinion of 
Athanasius himself, he was deemed a heretic. For Marcellus had stood forward as an upholder of the 
Sabellian heresy. But Photinus had already brought forward a new heresy, differing indeed from Sabellius 
with respect to the union of the divine persons, but proclaiming that Christ had his beginning in Mary. The 
Arians, therefore, with cunning design, mix up what was harmless with what was blameworthy, and 
embrace, under the same judgment, the condemnation of Photinus, and Marcellus, and Athanasius. They 
undoubtedly did this with the view of leading the minds of the ignorant to conclude, that those had not 
judged incorrectly regarding Athanasius, who, it was admitted, had expressed a well-based opinion 
respecting Marcellus and Photinus. At that time, however, the Arians concealed their treachery; and not 
daring openly to proclaim their erroneous doctrines, they professed themselves Catholics. They thought 
that their first great object should be to get Athanasius turned out of the church, who had always 
presented a wall of opposition to their endeavors, and they hoped that, if he were removed, the rest would 
pass over to their evil opinion. Now, that part of the bishops which followed the Arians accepted the 
condemnation of Athanasius with delight. Another part, constrained by fear and faction, yielded to the 
wish of the Arian party; and only a few, to whom the true faith was dearer than any other consideration, 
refused to accept their unjust judgment. Among these was Paulinus, the bishop of Treves. It is related that 
he, when a letter on the subject was placed before him, thus wrote, that he gave his consent to the 
condemnation of Photinus and Marcellus, but did not approve that of Athanasius. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


But then the Arians, seeing that stratagem did not succeed, determined to proceed by force. For it was 
easy for those to attempt and carry out anything who were supported by the favor of the monarch, whom 
they had thoroughly won over to themselves by wicked flatteries. Moreover, they were by the consent of 
all unconquerable; for almost all the bishops of the two Pannonias, and many of the Eastern bishops, and 
those throughout all Asia, had joined in their unfaithfulness. But the chief men in that evil company were 
Ursatius of Singidunum, Valens of Mursa, Theodorus of Heraclia, Stephanus of Antioch, Acatius of 
Caesarea, Menofantus of Ephesus, Georgius of Laodicia, and Narcissus of Neronopolis. These had got 
possession of the palace to such an extent that the emperor did nothing without their concurrence. He 
was indeed at the beck of all of them, but was especially under the influence of Valens. For at that time, 
when a battle was fought at Mursa against Magnentius, Constantius had not the courage to go down to 
witness for himself the conflict, but took up his abode in a church of the martyrs which stood outside the 
town, Valens who was then the bishop of the place being with him to keep up his courage. But Valens had 
cunningly arranged, through means of his agents, that he should be the first to be made acquainted with 
the result of the battle. He did this either to gain the favor of the king, if he should be the first to convey 
to him good news, or with a view to saving his own life, since he would obtain time for flight, should the 
issue prove unfortunate. Accordingly, the few persons who were with the king being in a state of alarm, 
and the emperor himself being a prey to anxiety, Valens was the first to announce to them the flight of the 
enemy. When Constantius requested that the person who had brought the news should be introduced to 
his presence, Valens, to increase the reverence felt for himself, said that an angel was the messenger who 
had come to him. The emperor, who was easy of belief, was accustomed afterwards openly to declare that 
he had won the victory through the merits of Valens, and not by the valor of his army. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


From this first proof that the prince had been won over to their side, the Arians plucked up their courage, 
knowing that they could make use of the power of the king, when they could make little impression by 
their own authority. Accordingly, when our friends did not accept of the judgment which they had 
pronounced in regard to Athanasius, an edict was issued by the emperor to the effect that those who did 
not subscribe to the condemnation of Athanasius should be sent into banishment. But, at that time, 
councils of bishops were held by our friends at Arles and Bitterae, towns situated in Gaul. They requested 
that before any were compelled to subscribe against Athanasius, they should rather enter on a discussion 
as to the true faith; and maintained that only then was a decision to be come to respecting the point in 


question, when they had agreed as to the person of the judges. But Valens and his confederates not 
venturing on a discussion respecting the faith, first desired to secure by force the condemnation of 
Athanasius. Owing to this conflict of parties, Paulinus was driven into banishment. In the meantime, an 
assembly was held at Milan, where the emperor then was; but the same controversy was there continued 
without any relaxation of its bitterness. Then Eusebius, bishop of the Vercellenses, and Lucifer, bishop of 
Caralis in Sardinia, were exiled. Dionysius, however, priest of Milan, subscribed to the condemnation of 
Athanasius, on the condition that there should be an investigation among the bishops as to the true faith. 
But Valens and Ursatius, with the rest of that party, through fear of the people, who maintained the 
Catholic faith with extraordinary enthusiasm, did not venture to set forth in public their monstrous 
doctrines, but assembled within the palace. From that place, and under the name of the emperor, they 
issued a letter full of all sorts of wickedness, with this purpose, no doubt, that, if the people gave it a 
favorable hearing, they should then bring forward, under public authority, the things which they desired; 
but if it should be received otherwise, that all the ill feeling might be directed against the king, while his 
mistake might be regarded as excusable, because being then only a catechumen, he might readily be 
supposed to have erred concerning the mysteries of the faith. Well, when the letter was read in the 
church, the people expressed their aversion to it. And Dionysius, because he did not concur with them, 
was banished from the city, while Auxentius was immediately chosen as bishop in his place. Liberius, too, 
bishop of the city of Rome, and Hilarius, bishop of Poictiers, were driven into exile. Rhodanius, also, 
bishop of Toulouse (who, being by nature of a softer disposition, had resisted the Arians, not so much from 
his own powers as from his fellowship with Hilarius) was involved in the same punishment. All these 
persons, however, were prepared to suspend Athanasius from communion, only in order that an inquiry 
might be instituted among the bishops as to the true faith. But it seemed best to the Arians to withdraw 
the most celebrated men from the controversy. Accordingly, those whom we have mentioned above were 
driven into exile, forty-five years ago, when Arbitio and Lollianus were consuls. Liberius, however, was, a 
little afterwards, restored to the city, in consequence of the disturbances at Rome. But it is well known 
that the persons exiled were celebrated by the admiration of the whole world, and that abundant supplies 
of money were collected to meet their wants, while they were visited by deputies of the Catholic people 
from almost all the provinces. 


CHAPTER XL 


In the meantime, the Arians, not secretly, as before, but openly and publicly proclaimed their monstrous 
heretical doctrines. Moreover, they interpreted after their own views the Synod of Nicaea, and by the 
addition of one letter to its finding, threw a sort of obscurity over the truth. For where the expression 
Homoousion had been written, which denotes “of one substance,” they maintained that it was written 
Homoiousion, which simply means “of like substance.” They thus granted a likeness, but took away unity; 
for likeness is very different from unity; just as, for illustration’s sake, a picture of a human body might be 
like a man, and yet possess nothing of the reality of a man. But some of them went even farther, and 
maintained Anomoiousia, that is, an unlike substance. And to such a pitch did these controversies extend, 
that the wide world was involved in these monstrous errors. For Valens and Ursatius, with their 
supporters, whose names we have stated, infected Italy, Illyria, and the East with these opinions. 
Saturninus, bishop of Arles, a violent and factious man, harassed our country of Gaul in like manner. 
There was also a prevalent belief that Osius from Spain had gone over to the same unfaithful party, which 
appears all the more wonderful and incredible on this account, that he had been, almost during his whole 
life, the most determined upholder of our views, and the Synod of Nice was regarded as having been held 
at his instigation. If he did go over, the reason may have been that in his extreme old age (for he was then 
more than a centenarian, as St. Hilarius relates in his epistles) he had fallen into dotage. While the world 
was disturbed by these things, and the churches were languishing as if from a sort of disease, an anxiety, 
less exciting indeed, but no less serious, pressed upon the emperor, that although the Arians, whom he 
favored, appeared the stronger, yet there was still no agreement among the bishops concerning the faith. 


CHAPTER XLI 


Accordingly, the emperor orders a Synod to assemble at Ariminum, a city of Italy, and instructs Taurus the 
prefect, not to let them separate, after they were once assembled, until they should agree as to one faith, 
at the same time promising him the consulship, if he carried the affair to a successful termination. 
Imperial officers, therefore, being sent through Illyria, Italy, Africa, and the two Gauls, four hundred and 
rather more Western bishops were summoned or compelled to assemble at Ariminum; and for all of these 
the emperor had ordered provisions and lodgings to be provided. But that appeared unseemly to the men 
of our part of the world, that is, to the Aquitanians, the Gauls, and Britons, so that refusing the public 
supplies, they preferred to live at their own expense. Three only of those from Britain, through want of 
means of their own, made use of the public bounty, after having refused contributions offered by the rest; 
for they thought it more dutiful to burden the public treasury than individuals. I have heard that Gavidius, 
our bishop, was accustomed to refer to this conduct in a censuring sort of way, but I would be inclined to 
judge far otherwise; and I hold it matter of admiration that the bishops had nothing of their own, while 
they did not accept assistance from others rather than from the public treasury, so that they burdened 
nobody. In both points, they thus furnished us with noble example. Nothing worthy of mention is recorded 
of the others; but I return to the subject in hand. After all the bishops had been collected together, as we 


have said, a separation of parties took place. Our friends take possession of the church, while the Arians 
select, as a place for prayer, a temple which was then intentionally standing empty. But these did not 
amount to more than eighty persons: the rest belonged to our party. Well, after frequent meetings had 
been held, nothing was really accomplished, our friends continuing in the faith, and the others not 
abandoning their unfaithfulness. At length it was resolved to send ten deputies to the emperor, that he 
might learn what was the faith or opinion of the parties, and might know that there could be no peace 
with heretics. The Arians do the same thing, and send a like number of deputies, who should contend with 
our friends in the presence of the emperor. But on the part of our people, young men of but little learning 
and little prudence had been selected; while, on the side of the Arians, old men were sent, skillful and 
abounding in talent, thoroughly imbued, too, with their old unfaithful doctrines; and these easily got the 
upper hand with the prince. But our friends had been specially charged not to enter into any kind of 
communion with the Arians, and to reserve every point, in its entirety, for discussion in a Synod. 


CHAPTER XLII 


In the meantime in the East, after the example of the West, the emperor ordered almost all the bishops to 
assemble at Seleucia, a town of Isauria. At that time, Hilarius, who was now spending the fourth year of 
his exile in Phrygia, is compelled to be present among the other bishops, the means of a public 
conveyance being furnished to him by the lieutenant and governor. As, however, the emperor had given no 
special orders regarding him, the judges, simply following the general order by which they were 
commanded to gather all bishops to the council, sent him also among the rest who were willing to go. This 
was done, as I imagine, by the special ordination of God, in order that a man who was most deeply 
instructed in divine things, might be present when a discussion was to be carried on respecting the faith. 
He, on arriving at Seleucia, was received with great favor, and drew the minds and affections of all 
towards himself. His first inquiry was as to the real faith of the Gauls, because at that time the Arians had 
spread evil reports regarding us, and we were held suspected by the Easterns as having embraced the 
belief of Sabellius, to the effect that the unity of the one God was simply distinguished by a threefold 
name. But after he had set forth his faith in harmony with those conclusions which had been reached by 
the fathers at Nicaea, he bore his testimony in favor of the Westerns. Thus the minds of all having been 
satisfied, he was admitted to communion, and being also received into alliance, was added to the council. 
They then proceeded to actual work, and the originators of the wicked heresy being discovered, were 
separated from the body of the Church. In that number were Georgius of Alexandria, Acacius, Eudoxius, 
Vranius, Leontius, Theodosius, Evagrius, Theodulus. But when the Synod was over, an embassy was 
appointed to go to the emperor and make him acquainted with what had been done. Those who had been 
condemned also went to the prince, relying upon the power of their confederates, and a common cause 
with the monarch. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


In the meantime, the emperor compels those deputies of our party who had been sent from the council at 
Ariminum to join in communion with the heretics. At the same time, he hands them a confession of faith 
which had been drawn up by these wicked men, and which, being expressed in deceptive terms, seemed 
to exhibit the Catholic faith, while unfaithfulness secretly lay hid in it. For under an appearance of false 
reasoning, it abolished the use of the word Ousia as being ambiguous, and as having been too hastily 
adopted by the fathers, while it rested upon no Scriptural authority. The object of this was that the Son 
might not be believed to be of one substance with the Father. The same confession of faith acknowledged 
that the Son was like the Father. But deception was carefully prepared within the words, in order that he 
might be like, but not equal. Thus, the deputies being sent away, orders were given to the prefect that he 
should not dissolve the Synod, until all professed by their subscriptions their agreement to the declaration 
of faith which had been drawn up; and if any should hold back with excessive obstinacy, they should be 
driven into banishment, provided their number did not amount to fifteen. But when the deputies returned, 
they were refused communion, although they pleaded the force which had been brought to bear upon 
them by the king. For when it was discovered what had been decreed, greater disturbance arose in their 
affairs and purposes. Then by degrees numbers of our people, partly overcome through the weakness of 
their character, and partly influenced by the thought of a weary journeying into foreign lands, 
surrendered to the opposite party. These were now, on the return of the deputies, the stronger of the two 
bodies, and had taken possession of the church, our friends being driven out of it. And when the minds of 
our people once began to incline in that direction, they rushed in flocks over to the other side, until the 
number of our friends was diminished down to twenty. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


But these, the fewer they became, showed themselves all the more powerful; as the most steadfast among 
them was to be reckoned our friend Foegadius, and Servatio, bishop of the Tungri. As these had not 
yielded to threats and terrors, Taurus assails them with entreaties, and beseeches them with tears to 
adopt milder counsels. He argued that the bishops were now in the seventh month since they had been 
shut up within one city—that no hope of returning home presented itself to them, worn out by the 
inclemency of winter and positive want; and what then would be the end? He urged them to follow the 


example of the majority, and to derive authority for so doing at least from the numbers who had preceded 
them. For Foegadius openly declared that he was prepared for banishment, and for every kind of 
punishment that might be assigned him, but would not accept that confession of faith which had been 
drawn up by the Arians. Thus several days passed in this sort of discussion. And when they made little 
progress towards a pacification, by degrees Foegadius began to yield, and at the last was overcome by a 
proposal which was made to him. For Valens and Ursatius affirmed that the present confession of faith 
was drawn up on the lines of Catholic doctrine, and having been brought forward by the Easterns at the 
instigation of the emperor, could not be rejected without impiety; and what possible end of strife could 
there be if a confession which satisfied the Easterns was rejected by those of the West? Finally, if there 
appeared anything less fully stated in the present confession than was desirable, they themselves should 
add what they thought ought to be added, and that they, for their part, would acquiesce in those things 
which might be added. This friendly profession was received with favorable minds by all. Nor did our 
people venture any longer to make opposition, desiring as they did in some way or other now to put an 
end to the business. Then confessions drawn up by Foegadius and Servatio began to be published; and in 
these first Arius and his whole unfaithful scheme was condemned, while the Son of God also was 
pronounced equal to the Father, and without beginning, [that is] without any commencement in time. 
Then Valens, as if assisting our friends, subjoined the statement (in which there lurked a secret guile) that 
the Son of God was not a creature like the other creatures; and the deceit involved in this declaration 
escaped the notice of the hearers. For in these words, in which the Son was denied to be like the other 
creatures, he was nevertheless pronounced a creature, only superior to the rest. Thus neither party could 
hold that it had wholly conquered or had wholly been conquered, since the confession itself was in favor 
of the Arians, but the declarations afterwards added were in favor of our friends. That one, however, must 
be excepted which Valens had subjoined, and which, not being at the time understood, was at length 
comprehended when it was too late. In this way, at any rate, the council was brought to an end, a council 
which had a good beginning but a disgraceful conclusion. 


CHAPTER XLV 


Thus, then, the Arians, with their affairs in a very flourishing condition, and everything turning out 
according to their wishes, go in a body to Constantinople where the emperor was. There they found the 
deputies from the Synod of Seleucia, and compel them by an exercise of the royal power to follow the 
example of the Westerns, and accept that heretical confession of faith. Numbers who refused were 
tortured with painful imprisonment and hunger, so that at length they yielded their conscience captive. 
But many who resisted more courageously, being deprived of their bishoprics, were driven into exile, and 
others substituted in their place. Thus, the best priests being either terrified by threats, or driven into 
exile, all gave way before the unfaithfulness of a few. Hilarius was there at the time, having followed the 
deputies from Seleucia; and as no certain orders had been given regarding him, he was waiting on the will 
of the emperor to see whether perchance he should be ordered to return into banishment. When he 
perceived the extreme danger into which the faith had been brought, inasmuch as the Westerns had been 
beguiled, and the Easterns were being overcome by means of wickedness, he, in three papers publicly 
presented, begged an audience of the king, in order that he might debate on points of faith in the 
presence of his adversaries. But the Arians opposed that to the utmost extent of their ability. Finally, 
Hilarius was ordered to return to Gaul, as being a sower of discord, and a troubler of the East, while the 
sentence of exile against him remained uncanceled. But when he had wandered over almost the whole 
earth which was infected with the evil of unfaithfulness, his mind was full of doubt and deeply agitated 
with the mighty burden of cares which pressed upon it. Perceiving that it seemed good to many not to 
enter into communion with those who had acknowledged the Synod of Ariminum, he thought the best 
thing he could do was to bring back all to repentance and reformation. In frequent councils within Gaul, 
and while almost all the bishops publicly owned the error that had been committed, he condemns the 
proceedings at Ariminum, and frames anew the faith of the churches after its pristine form. Saturninus, 
however, bishop of Arles, who was, in truth, a very bad man, of an evil and corrupt character, resisted 
these sound measures. He was, in fact, a man who, besides the infamy of being a heretic, was convicted of 
many unspeakable crimes, and cast out of the Church. Thus, having lost its leader, the strength of the 
party opposed to Hilarius was broken. Paternus also of Petrocorii, equally infatuated, and not shrinking 
from openly professing unfaithfulness, was expelled from the priesthood: pardon was extended to the 
others. This fact is admitted by all, that our regions of Gaul were set free from the guilt of heresy through 
the kind efforts of Hilarius alone. But Lucifer, who was then at Antioch held a very different opinion. For 
he condemned those who assembled at Ariminum to such an extent, that he even separated himself from 
the communion of those who had received them as friends, after they had made satisfaction or exhibited 
penitence. Whether this resolution of his was right or wrong, I will not take upon me to say. Paulinus and 
Rhodanius died in Phrygia; Hilarius died in his native country in the sixth year after his return. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


There follow the times of our own day, both difficult and dangerous. In these the churches have been 
defiled with no ordinary evil, and all things thrown into confusion. For then, for the first time, the 
infamous heresy of the Gnostics was detected in Spain—a deadly superstition which concealed itself under 
mystic rites. The birthplace of that mischief was the East, and specially Egypt, but from what beginnings 


it there sprang up and increased is not easy to explain. Marcus was the first to introduce it into Spain, 
having set out from Egypt, his birthplace being Memphis. His pupils were a certain Agape, a woman of no 
mean origin, and a rhetorician named Helpidius. By these again Priscillian was instructed, a man of noble 
birth, of great riches, bold, restless, eloquent, learned through much reading, very ready at debate and 
discussion—in fact, altogether a happy man, if he had not ruined an excellent intellect by wicked studies. 
Undoubtedly, there were to be seen in him many admirable qualities both of mind and body. He was able 
to spend much time in watchfulness, and to endure both hunger and thirst; he had little desire for 
amassing wealth, and he was most economical in the use of it. But at the same time he was a very vain 
man, and was much more puffed up than he ought to have been with the knowledge of mere earthly 
things: moreover, it was believed that he had practised magical arts from his boyhood. He, after having 
himself adopted the pernicious system referred to, drew into its acceptance many persons of noble rank 
and multitudes of the common people by the arts of persuasion and flattery which he possessed. Besides 
this, women who were fond of novelties and of unstable faith, as well as of a prurient curiosity in all 
things, flocked to him in crowds. It increased this tendency that he exhibited, a kind of humility in his 
countenance and manner, and thus excited in all a greater honor and respect for himself. And now by 
degrees the wasting disorder of that heresy had pervaded the most of Spain, and even some of the 
bishops came under its depraving influence. Among these, Instantius and Salvianus had taken up the 
cause of Priscillian, not only by expressing their concurrence in his views, but even by binding themselves 
to him with a kind of oath. This went on until Hyginus, bishop of Cordova, who dwelt in the vicinity, found 
out how matters stood, and reported the whole to Ydacius, priest of Emerita. But he, by harassing 
Instantius and his confederates without measure, and beyond what the occasion called for, applied, as it 
were, a torch to the growing conflagration, so that he rather exasperated than suppressed these evil men. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


So, then, after many controversies among them, which are not worthy of mention, a Synod was assembled 
at Saragossa, at which even the Aquitanian bishops were present. But the heretics did not venture to 
submit themselves to the judgment of the council; sentence, however, was passed against them in their 
absence, and Instantius and Salvianus, bishops, with Helpidius and Priscillian, laymen, were condemned. 
It was also added that if any one should admit the condemned persons to communion, he should 
understand that the same sentence would be pronounced against himself. And the duty was entrusted to 
Ithacius, bishop of Sossuba, of seeing that the decree of the bishops was brought to the knowledge of all, 
and that Hyginus especially should be excluded from communion, who, though he had been the first to 
commence open proceedings against the heretics, had afterwards fallen away shamefully and admitted 
them to communion. In the meantime, Instantius and Salvianus, having been condemned by the judgment 
of the priests, appoint as bishop in the town of Arles, Priscillian, a layman indeed, but the leader in all 
these troubles, and who had been condemned along with themselves in the Synod at Saragossa. This they 
did with the view of adding to their strength, doubtless imagining that, if they armed with sacerdotal 
authority a man of bold and subtle character, they would find themselves in a safer position. But then 
Ydacius and Ithacius pressed forward their measures more ardently, in the belief that the mischief might 
be suppressed at its beginning. With unwise counsels, however, they applied to secular judges, that by 
their decrees and prosecutions the heretics might be expelled from the cities. Accordingly, after many 
disgraceful squabbles, a rescript was, on the entreaty of Ydacius, obtained from Gratianus, who was then 
emperor, in virtue of which all heretics were enjoined not only to leave churches or cities, but to be driven 
forth beyond all the territory under his jurisdiction. When this edict became known, the Gnostics, 
distrusting their own affairs, did not venture to oppose the judgment, but those of them who bore the 
name of bishops gave way of their own accord, while fear scattered the rest. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


And then Instantius, Salvianus, and Priscillian set out for Rome, in order that before Damasus who was at 
that time the bishop of the city, they might clear themselves of the charges brought against them. Well, 
their journey led them through the heart of Aquitania, and being there received with great pomp by such 
as knew no better, they spread the seeds of their heresy. Above all, they perverted by their evil teachings 
the people of Elusa, who were then of a good and religious disposition. They were driven forth from 
Bordeaux by Delfinus, yet lingering for a little while in the territory of Euchrotia, they infected some with 
their errors. They then pursued the journey on which they had entered, attended by a base and shameful 
company, among whom were their wives and even strange women. In the number of these was Euchrotia 
and her daughter Procula, of the latter of whom there was a common report that, when pregnant through 
adultery with Priscillian, she procured abortion by the use of certain plants. When they reached Rome 
with the wish of clearing themselves before Damasus, they were not even admitted to his presence. 
Returning to Milan, they found that Ambrose was equally opposed to them. Then they changed their 
plans, with the view that, as they had not got the better of the two bishops, who were at that time 
possessed of the highest authority, they might, by bribery and flattery, obtain what they desired from the 
emperor. Accordingly, having won over Macedonius, who was the master of public services, they procured 
a rescript, by which, those decrees which had formerly been made being trampled under foot, they were 
ordered to be restored to their churches. Relying upon this, Instantius and Priscillian made their wayback 
to Spain (for Salvianus had died in the city); and they then, without any struggle, recovered the churches 


over which they had ruled. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


But the power, not the will, to resist, failed Ithacius; for the heretics had won over by bribes Voluentius, 
the proconsul, and thus consolidated their own power. Moreover, Ithacius was put on his trial, by these 
men as being a disturber of the churches, and he having been ordered as the result of a fierce 
prosecution, to be carried off as a prisoner, fled in terror into Gaul, where he betook himself to Gregory 
the prefect. He, after he learned what had taken place, orders the authors of these tumults to be brought 
before himself, and makes a report on all that had occurred to the emperor, in order that he might close 
against the heretics every means of flattery or bribery. But that was done in vain; because, through the 
licentiousness and power of a few, all things were there to be purchased. Accordingly, the heretics by their 
artifices, having presented Macedonius with a large sum of money, secure that, by the imperial authority, 
the hearing of the trial was taken from the prefect, and transferred to the lieutenant in Spain. By that 
time, the Spaniards had ceased to have a proconsul as ruler, and officials were sent by the Master to bring 
back to Spain Ithacius who was then living at Treves. He, however, craftily escaped them, and being 
subsequently defended by the bishop Pritannius, he set them at defiance. Then, too, a faint rumor had 
spread that Maximus had assumed imperial power in Britain, and would, in a short time, make an 
incursion into Gaul. Accordingly, Ithacius then resolved, although his affairs were in a ticklish state, to 
wait the arrival of the new emperor; and that, in the meantime, no step should on his part be taken. When 
therefore Maximus, as victor, entered the town of the Treveri, he poured forth entreaties full of ill-will and 
accusations against Priscillian and his confederates. The emperor influenced by these statements sent 
letters to the prefect of Gaul and to the lieutenant in Spain, ordering that all whom that disgraceful heresy 
had affected should be brought to a Synod at Bordeaux. Accordingly, Instantius and Priscillian were 
escorted thither and, of these, Instantius was enjoined to plead his cause; and after he was found unable 
to clear himself, he was pronounced unworthy of the office of a bishop. But Priscillian, in order that he 
might avoid being heard by the bishops, appealed to the emperor. And that was permitted to be done 
through the want of resolution on the part of our friends, who ought either to have passed a sentence 
even against one who resisted it, or, if they were regarded as themselves suspicious persons, should have 
reserved the hearing for other bishops, and should not have transferred to the emperor a cause involving 
such manifest offences. 


CHAPTER L 


Thus, then, all whom the process embraced were brought before the king. The bishops Ydacius and 
Ithacius followed as accusers; and I would by no means blame their zeal in overthrowing heretics, if they 
had not contended for victory with greater keenness than was fitting. And my feeling indeed is, that the 
accusers were as distasteful to me as the accused. I certainly hold that Ithacius had no worth or holiness 
about him. For he was a bold, loquacious, impudent, and extravagant man; excessively devoted to the 
pleasures of sensuality. He proceeded even to such a pitch of folly as to charge all those men, however 
holy, who either took delight in reading, or made it their object to vie with each other in the practice of 
fasting, with being friends or disciples of Priscillian. The miserable wretch even ventured publicly to bring 
forward a disgraceful charge of heresy against Martin, who was at that time a bishop, and a man clearly 
worthy of being compared to the Apostles. For Martin, being then settled at Treves, did not cease to 
importune Ithacius, that he should give up his accusations, or to implore Maximus that he should not shed 
the blood of the unhappy persons in question. He maintained that it was quite sufficient punishment that, 
having been declared heretics by a sentence of the bishops, they should have been expelled from the 
churches; and that it was, besides, a foul and unheard-of indignity, that a secular ruler should be judge in 
an ecclesiastical cause. And, in fact, as long as Martin survived, the trial was put off; while, when he was 
about to leave this world, he, by his remarkable influence, obtained a promise from Maximus, that no 
cruel measure would be resolved on with respect to the guilty persons. But subsequently, the emperor 
being led astray by Magnus and Rufus, and turned from the milder course which Martin had counseled, 
entrusted the case to the prefect Evodius, a man of stern and severe character. He tried Priscillian in two 
assemblies, and convicted him of evil conduct. In fact, Priscillian did not deny that he had given himself 
up to lewd doctrines; had been accustomed to hold, by night, gatherings of vile women, and to pray in a 
state of nudity. Accordingly, Evodius pronounced him guilty, and sent him back to prison, until he had time 
to consult the emperor. The matter, then, in all its details, was reported to the palace, and the emperor 
decreed that Priscillian and his friends should be put to death. 


CHAPTER LI 


But Ithacius, seeing how much ill-will it would excite against him among the bishops, if he should stand 
forth as accuser also at the last trial on a capital charge (for it was requisite that the trial should be 
repeated), withdrew from the prosecution. His cunning, however, in thus acting was in vain, as the 
mischief was already accomplished. Well, a certain Patricius, an advocate connected with the treasury, 
was then appointed accuser by Maximus. Accordingly, under him as prosecutor, Priscillian was 
condemned to death, and along with him, Felicissimus and Armenius, who, when they were clerics, had 
lately adopted the cause of Priscillian, and revolted from the Catholics. Latronianus, too, and Euchrotia 


were beheaded. Instantius, who, as we have said above, had been condemned by the bishops, was 
transported to the island of Sylina which lies beyond Britain. A process was then instituted against the 
others in trials which followed, and Asarivus, and Aurelius the deacon, were condemned to be beheaded, 
while Tiberianus was deprived of his goods, and banished to the island of Sylina. Tertullus, Potamius, and 
Joannes, as being persons of less consideration, and worthy of some merciful treatment, inasmuch as 
before the trial they had made a confession, both as to themselves and their confederates, were sentenced 
to a temporary banishment into Gaul. In this sort of way, men who were most unworthy of the light of day, 
were, in order that they might serve as a terrible example to others, either put to death or punished with 
exile. That conduct which he had at first defended by his right of appeal to the tribunals, and by regard to 
the public good, Ithacius, harassed with invectives, and at last overcome, threw the blame of upon those, 
by whose direction and counsels he had effected his object. Yet he was the only one of all of them who was 
thrust out of the episcopate. For Ydacius, although less guilty, had voluntarily resigned his bishopric: that 
was wisely and respectfully done, had he not afterward spoiled the credit of such a step by endeavoring to 
recover the position which had been lost. Well, after the death of Priscillian, not only was the heresy not 
suppressed, which, under him, as its author, had burst forth, but acquiring strength, it became more 
widely spread. For his followers who had previously honored him as a saint, subsequently began to 
reverence him as a martyr. The bodies of those who had been put to death were conveyed to Spain, and 
their funerals were celebrated with great pomp. Nay, it came to be thought the highest exercise of 
religion to swear by Priscillian. But between them and our friends, a perpetual war of quarreling has been 
kept up. And that conflict, after being sustained for fifteen years with horrible dissension, could not by 
any means be set at rest. And now all things were seen to be disturbed and confused by the discord, 
especially of the bishops, while everything was corrupted by them through their hatred, partiality, fear, 
faithlessness, envy, factiousness, lust, avarice, pride, sleepiness, and inactivity. In a word, a large number 
were striving with insane plans and obstinate inclinations against a few giving wise counsel: while, in the 
meantime, the people of God, and all the excellent of the earth were exposed to mockery and insult. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE OBJECT OF THE FOLLOWING TREATISE 


[1.] I, Peregrinus, who am the least of all the servants of God, remembering the admonition of Scripture, 
“Ask thy fathers and they will tell thee, thine elders and they will declare unto thee,” and again, “Bow 
down thine ear to the words of the wise,” and once more, “My son, forget not these instructions, but let 
thy heart keep my words:” remembering these admonitions, I say, I, Peregrinus, am persuaded, that, the 
Lord helping me, it will be of no little use and certainly as regards my own feeble powers, it is most 
necessary, that I should put down in writing the things which I have truthfully received from the holy 
Fathers, since I shall then have ready at hand wherewith by constant reading to make amends for the 
weakness of my memory. 


[2.] To this I am incited not only by regard to the fruit to be expected from my labour but also by the 
consideration of time and the opportuneness of place: 


By the consideration of time,—for seeing that time seizes upon all things human, we also in turn ought to 
snatch from it something which may profit us to eternal life, especially since a certain awful expectation 
of the approach of the divine judgment importunately demands increased earnestness in religion, while 
the subtle craftiness of new heretics calls for no ordinary care and attention. 


I am incited also by the opportuneness of place, in that, avoiding the concourse and crowds of cities, I am 
dwelling in the seclusion of a Monastery, situated in a remote grange, where, I can follow without 
distraction the Psalmist’s admonition, “Be still, and know that I am God.” 


Moreover, it suits well with my purpose in adopting this life; for, whereas I was at one time involved in the 
manifold and deplorable tempests of secular warfare, I have now at length, under Christ’s auspices, cast 
anchor in the harbour of religion, a harbour to all always most safe, in order that, having there been freed 
from the blasts of vanity and pride, and propitiating God by the sacrifice of Christian humility, I may be 
able to escape not only the shipwrecks of the present life, but also the flames of the world to come. 


[3.] But now, in the Lord’s name, I will set about the object I have in view; that is to say, to record with the 
fidelity of a narrator rather than the presumption of an author, the things which our forefathers have 
handed down to us and committed to our keeping, yet observing this rule in what I write, that I shall by no 
means touch upon everything that might be said, but only upon what is necessary; nor yet in an ornate 
and exact style, but in simple and ordinary language, so that the most part may seem to be intimated, 
rather than set forth in detail. Let those cultivate elegance and exactness who are confident of their 
ability or are moved by a sense of duty. For me it will be enough to have provided a Commonitory (or 
Remembrancer) for myself, such as may aid my memory, or rather, provide against my forgetfulness: 
which same Commonitory however, I shall endeavor, the Lord helping me, to amend and make more 
complete by little and little, day by day, by recalling to mind what I have learnt. I mention this at the 
outset, that if by chance what I write should slip out of my possession and come into the hands of holy 
men, they may forbear to blame anything therein hastily, when they see that there is a promise that it will 
yet be amended and made more complete. 


CHAPTER II 


A GENERAL RULE FOR DISTINGUISHING THE TRUTH OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH FROM THE FALSEHOOD OF 
HERETICAL PRAVITY 


[4.] I have often then inquired earnestly and attentively of very many men eminent for sanctity and 
learning, how and by what sure and so to speak universal rule I may be able to distinguish the truth of 
Catholic faith from the falsehood of heretical pravity; and I have always, and in almost every instance, 
received an answer to this effect: That whether I or any one else should wish to detect the frauds and 


avoid the snares of heretics as they rise, and to continue sound and complete in the Catholic faith, we 
must, the Lord helping, fortify our own belief in two ways; first, by the authority of the Divine Law, and 
then, by the Tradition of the Catholic Church. 


[5.] But here some one perhaps will ask, Since the canon of Scripture is complete, and sufficient of itself 
for everything, and more than sufficient, what need is there to join with it the authority of the Church’s 
interpretation? For this reason,—because, owing to the depth of Holy Scripture, all do not accept it in one 
and the same sense, but one understands its words in one way, another in another; so that it seems to be 
capable of as many interpretations as there are interpreters. For Novatian expounds it one way, Sabellius 
another, Donatus another, Arius, Eunomius, Macedonius, another, Photinus, Apollinaris, Priscillian, 
another, Iovinian, Pelagius, Celestius, another, lastly, Nestorius another. Therefore, it is very necessary, on 
account of so great intricacies of such various error, that the rule for the right understanding of the 
prophets and apostles should be framed in accordance with the standard of Ecclesiastical and Catholic 
interpretation. 


[6.] Moreover, in the Catholic Church itself, all possible care must be taken, that we hold that faith which 
has been believed everywhere, always, by all. For that is truly and in the strictest sense “Catholic,” which, 
as the name itself and the reason of the thing declare, comprehends all universally. This rule we shall 
observe if we follow universality, antiquity, consent. We shall follow universality if we confess that one 
faith to be true, which the whole Church throughout the world confesses; antiquity, if we in no wise depart 
from those interpretations which it is manifest were notoriously held by our holy ancestors and fathers; 
consent, in like manner, if in antiquity itself we adhere to the consentient definitions and determinations 
of all, or at the least of almost all priests and doctors. 


CHAPTER III 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE IF ONE OR MORE DISSENT FROM THE REST 


[7.] What then will a Catholic Christian do, if a small portion of the Church have cut itself off from the 
communion of the universal faith? What, surely, but prefer the soundness of the whole body to the 
unsoundness of a pestilent and corrupt member? What, if some novel contagion seek to infect not merely 
an insignificant portion of the Church, but the whole? Then it will be his care to cleave to antiquity, which 
at this day cannot possibly be seduced by any fraud of novelty. 


[8.] But what, if in antiquity itself there be found error on the part of two or three men, or at any rate of a 
city or even of a province? Then it will be his care by all means, to prefer the decrees, if such there be, of 
an ancient General Council to the rashness and ignorance of a few. But what, if some error should spring 
up on which no such decree is found to bear? Then he must collate and consult and interrogate the 
opinions of the ancients, of those, namely, who, though living in divers times and places, yet continuing in 
the communion and faith of the one Catholic Church, stand forth acknowledged and approved authorities: 
and whatsoever he shall ascertain to have been held, written, taught, not by one or two of these only, but 
by all, equally, with one consent, openly, frequently, persistently, that he must understand that he himself 
also is to believe without any doubt or hesitation. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE EVIL RESULTING FROM THE BRINGING IN OF NOVEL DOCTRINE SHOWN IN THE INSTANCES OF THE 
DONATISTS AND ARIANS 


[9.] But that we may make what we say more intelligible, we must illustrate it by individual examples, and 
enlarge upon it somewhat more fully, lest by aiming at too great brevity important matters be hurried over 
and lost sight of. 


In the time of Donatus, from whom his followers were called Donatists, when great numbers in Africa 
were rushing headlong into their own mad error, and unmindful of their name, their religion, their 
profession, were preferring the sacrilegious temerity of one man before the Church of Christ, then they 
alone throughout Africa were safe within the sacred precincts of the Catholic faith, who, detesting the 
profane schism, continued in communion with the universal Church, leaving to posterity an illustrious 
example, how, and how well in future the soundness of the whole body should be preferred before the 
madness of one, or at most of a few. 


[10.] So also when the Arian poison had infected not an insignificant portion of the Church but almost the 
whole world, so that a sort of blindness had fallen upon almost all the bishops of the Latin tongue, 
circumvented partly by force partly by fraud, and was preventing them from seeing what was most 
expedient to be done in the midst of so much confusion, then whoever was a true lover and worshipper of 
Christ, preferring the ancient belief to the novel misbelief, escaped the pestilent infection. 


[11.] By the peril of which time was abundantly shown how great a calamity the introduction of a novel 
doctrine causes. For then truly not only interests of small account, but others of the very gravest 
importance, were subverted. For not only affinities, relationships, friendships, families, but moreover, 


cities, peoples, provinces, nations, at last the whole Roman Empire, were shaken to their foundation and 
ruined. For when this same profane Arian novelty, like a Bellona or a Fury, had first taken captive the 
Emperor, and had then subjected all the principal persons of the palace to new laws, from that time it 
never ceased to involve everything in confusion, disturbing all things, public and private, sacred and 
profane, paying no regard to what was good and true, but, as though holding a position of authority, 
smiting whomsoever it pleased. Then wives were violated, widows ravished, virgins profaned, monasteries 
demolished, clergymen ejected, the inferior clergy scourged, priests driven into exile, jails, prisons, mines, 
filled with saints, of whom the greater part, forbidden to enter into cities, thrust forth from their homes to 
wander in deserts and caves, among rocks and the haunts of wild beasts, exposed to nakedness, hunger, 
thirst, were worn out and consumed. Of all of which was there any other cause than that, while human 
superstitions are being brought in to supplant heavenly doctrine, while well established antiquity is being 
subverted by wicked novelty, while the institutions of former ages are being set at naught, while the 
decrees of our fathers are being rescinded, while the determinations of our ancestors are being torn in 
pieces, the lust of profane and novel curiosity refuses to restrict itself within the most chaste limits of 
hallowed and uncorrupt antiquity? 


CHAPTER V 


THE EXAMPLE SET US BY THE MARTYRS, WHOM NO FORCE COULD HINDER FROM DEFENDING THE FAITH OF 
THEIR PREDECESSORS 


[12.] But it may be, we invent these charges out of hatred to novelty and zeal for antiquity. Whoever is 
disposed to listen to such an insinuation, let him at least believe the blessed Ambrose, who, deploring the 
acerbity of the time, says, in the second book of his work addressed to the Emperor Gratian: “Enough 
now, O God Almighty! have we expiated with our own ruin, with our own blood, the slaughter of 
Confessors, the banishment of priests, and the wickedness of such extreme impiety. It is clear, beyond 
question, that they who have violated the faith cannot remain in safety.” 


And again in the third book of the same work, “Let us observe the precepts of our predecessors, and not 
transgress with rude rashness the landmarks which we have inherited from them. That sealed Book of 
Prophecy no Elders, no Powers, no Angels, no Archangels, dared to open. To Christ alone was reserved 
the prerogative of explaining it. Who of us may dare to unseal the Sacerdotal Book sealed by Confessors, 
and consecrated already by the martyrdom of numbers, which they who had been compelled by force to 
unseal afterwards resealed, condemning the fraud which had been practised upon them; while they who 
had not ventured to tamper with it proved themselves Confessors and martyrs? How can we deny the faith 
of those whose victory we proclaim?” 


[13.] We proclaim it truly, O venerable Ambrose, we proclaim it, and applaud and admire. For who is there 
so demented, who, though not able to overtake, does not at least earnestly desire to follow those whom no 
force could deter from defending the faith of their ancestors, no threats, no blandishments, not life, not 
death, not the palace, not the Imperial Guards, not the Emperor, not the empire itself, not men, not 
demons?—whom, I say, as a recompense for their steadfastness in adhering to religious antiquity, the Lord 
counted worthy of so great a reward, that by their instrumentality He restored churches which had been 
destroyed, quickened with new life peoples who were spiritually dead, replaced on the heads of priests 
the crowns which had been torn from them, washed out those abominable, I will not say letters, but 
blotches (non literas, sed lituras) of novel impiety, with a fountain of believing tears, which God opened in 
the hearts of the bishops?—lastly, when almost the whole world was overwhelmed by a ruthless tempest of 
unlooked for heresy, recalled it from novel misbelief to the ancient faith, from the madness of novelty to 
the soundness of antiquity, from the blindness of novelty to pristine light? 


[14.] But in this divine virtue, as we may call it, exhibited by these Confessors, we must note especially 
that the defence which they then undertook in appealing to the Ancient Church, was the defence, not of a 
part, but of the whole body. For it was not right that men of such eminence should uphold with so huge an 
effort the vague and conflicting notions of one or two men, or should exert themselves in the defence of 
some ill-advised combination of some petty province; but adhering to the decrees and definitions of the 
universal priesthood of Holy Church, the heirs of Apostolic and Catholic truth, they chose rather to deliver 
up themselves than to betray the faith of universality and antiquity. For which cause they were deemed 
worthy of so great glory as not only to be accounted Confessors, but rightly, and deservedly to be 
accounted foremost among Confessors. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE EXAMPLE OF POPE STEPHEN IN RESISTING THE ITERATION OF BAPTISM 


[15.] Great then is the example of these same blessed men, an example plainly divine, and worthy to be 
called to mind, and meditated upon continually by every true Catholic, who, like the seven-branched 
candlestick, shining with the sevenfold light of the Holy Spirit, showed to posterity how thenceforward the 
audaciousness of profane novelty, in all the several rantings of error, might be crushed by the authority of 
hallowed antiquity. 


existence from the Word of God, because of the principle, that here should be nothing without that Word. 
“Let us make man,” said He, before He created him, and added, “with our hand,” for the sake of his pre- 
eminence, that so he might not be compared with the rest of creation. And “God,” says (the Scripture), 
“formed man.” There is undoubtedly a great difference in the procedure, springing of course from the 
nature of the case. For the creatures which were made were inferior to him for whom they were made; 
and they were made for man, to whom they were afterwards made subject by God. Rightly, therefore, had 
the creatures which were thus intended for subjection, come forth into being at the bidding and command 
and sole power of the divine voice; whilst man, on the contrary, destined to be their lord, was formed by 
God Himself, to the intent that he might be able to exercise his mastery, being created by the Master the 
Lord Himself. Remember, too, that man is properly called flesh, which had a prior occupation in man’s 
designation: “And God formed man the clay of the ground.” He now became man, who was hitherto clay. 
“And He breathed upon his face the breath of life, and man (that is, the clay) became a living soul; and 
God placed the man whom He had formed in the garden.” So that man was clay at first, and only 
afterwards man entire. I wish to impress this on your attention, with a view to your knowing, that 
whatever God has at all purposed or promised to man, is due not to the soul simply, but to the flesh also; if 
not arising out of any community in their origin, yet at all events by the privilege possessed by the latter 
in its name. 


CHAPTER VI 


NOT THE LOWLINESS OF THE MATERIAL, BUT THE DIGNITY AND SKILL OF THE MAKER, MUST BE REMEMBERED, 
IN GAUGING THE EXCELLENCE OF THE FLESH. CHRIST PARTOOK OF OUR FLESH 


Let me therefore pursue the subject before me—if I can but succeed in vindicating for the flesh as much 
as was conferred on it by Him who made it, glorying as it even then was, because that poor paltry 
material, clay, found its way into the hands of God, whatever these were, happy enough at merely being 
touched by them. But why this glorying? Was it that, without any further labour, the clay had instantly 
assumed its form at the touch of God? The truth is, a great matter was in progress, out of which the 
creature under consideration was being fashioned. So often then does it receive honour, as often as it 
experiences the hands of God, when it is touched by them, and pulled, and drawn out, and moulded into 
shape. Imagine God wholly employed and absorbed in it—in His hand, His eye, His labour, His purpose, 
His wisdom, His providence, and above all, in His love, which was dictating the lineaments (of this 
creature). For, whatever was the form and expression which was then given to the clay (by the Creator) 
Christ was in His thoughts as one day to become man, because the Word, too, was to be both clay and 
flesh, even as the earth was then. For so did the Father previously say to the Son: “Let us make man in 
our own image, after our likeness.” And God made man, that is to say, the creature which He moulded and 
fashioned; after the image of God (in other words, of Christ) did He make him. And the Word was God 
also, who being in the image of God, “thought it not robbery to be equal to God.” Thus, that clay which 
was even then putting on the image of Christ, who was to come in the flesh, was not only the work, but 
also the pledge and surety, of God. To what purpose is it to bandy about the name earth, as that of a 
sordid and grovelling element, with the view of tarnishing the origin of the flesh, when, even if any other 
material had been available for forming man, it would be requisite that the dignity of the Maker should be 
taken into consideration, who even by His selection of His material deemed it, and by His management 
made it, worthy? The hand of Phidias forms the Olympian Jupiter of ivory; worship is given to the statue, 
and it is no longer regarded as a god formed out of a most silly animal, but as the world’s supreme Deity— 
not because of the bulk of the elephant, but on account of the renown of Phidias. Could not therefore the 
living God, the true God, purge away by His own operation whatever vileness might have accrued to His 
material, and heal it of all infirmity? Or must this remain to show how much more nobly man could 
fabricate a god, than God could form a man? Now, although the clay is offensive (for its poorness), it is 
now something else. What I possess is flesh, not earth, even although of the flesh it is said: “Dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return.” In these words there is the mention of the origin, not a recalling of the 
substance. The privilege has been granted to the flesh to be nobler than its origin, and to have happiness 
aggrandized by the change wrought in it. Now, even gold is earth, because of the earth; but it remains 
earth no longer after it becomes gold, but is a far different substance, more splendid and more noble, 
though coming from a source which is comparatively faded and obscure. In like manner, it was quite 
allowable for God that He should clear the gold of our flesh from all the taints, as you deem them, of its 
native clay, by purging the original substance of its dross. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE EARTHY MATERIAL OF WHICH FLESH IS CREATED WONDERFULLY IMPROVED BY GOD’S MANIPULATION. BY 
THE ADDITION OF THE SOUL IN MAN’S CONSTITUTION IT BECAME THE CHIEF WORK IN THE CREATION 


But perhaps the dignity of the flesh may seem to be diminished, because it has not been actually 
manipulated by the hand of God, as the clay was at first. Now, when God handled the clay for the express 
purpose of the growth of flesh out of it afterwards, it was for the flesh that He took all the trouble. But I 
want you, moreover, to know at what time and in what manner the flesh flourished into beauty out of its 
clay. For it cannot be, as some will have it, that those “coats of skins” which Adam and Eve put on when 
they were stripped of paradise, were really themselves the forming of the flesh out of clay, because long 


Nor is there anything new in this? For it has always been the case in the Church, that the more a man is 
under the influence of religion, so much the more prompt is he to oppose innovations. Examples there are 
without number: but to be brief, we will take one, and that, in preference to others, from the Apostolic 
See, so that it may be clearer than day to every one with how great energy, with how great zeal, with how 
great earnestness, the blessed successors of the blessed apostles have constantly defended the integrity 
of the religion which they have once received. 


[16.] Once on a time then, Agrippinus, bishop of Carthage, of venerable memory, held the doctrine—and 
he was the first who held it—that Baptism ought to be repeated, contrary to the divine canon, contrary to 
the rule of the universal Church, contrary to the customs and institutions of our ancestors. This innovation 
drew after it such an amount of evil, that it not only gave an example of sacrilege to heretics of all sorts, 
but proved an occasion of error to certain Catholics even. 


When then all men protested against the novelty, and the priesthood everywhere, each as his zeal 
prompted him, opposed it, Pope Stephen of blessed memory, Prelate of the Apostolic See, in conjunction 
indeed with his colleagues but yet himself the foremost, withstood it, thinking it right, I doubt not, that as 
he exceeded all others in the authority of his place, so he should also in the devotion of his faith. In fine, in 
an epistle sent at the time to Africa, he laid down this rule: “Let there be no innovation—nothing but what 
has been handed down.” For that holy and prudent man well knew that true piety admits no other rule 
than that whatsoever things have been faithfully received from our fathers the same are to be faithfully 
consigned to our children; and that it is our duty, not to lead religion whither we would, but rather to 
follow religion whither it leads; and that it is the part of Christian modesty and gravity not to hand down 
our own beliefs or observances to those who come after us, but to preserve and keep what we have 
received from those who went before us. What then was the issue of the whole matter? What but the usual 
and customary one? Antiquity was retained, novelty was rejected. 


[17.] But it may be, the cause of innovation at that time lacked patronage. On the contrary, it had in its 
favor such powerful talent, such copious eloquence, such a number of partisans, so much resemblance to 
truth, such weighty support in Scripture (only interpreted in a novel and perverse sense), that it seems to 
me that that whole conspiracy could not possibly have been defeated, unless the sole cause of this 
extraordinary stir, the very novelty of what was so undertaken, so defended, so belauded, had proved 
wanting to it. In the end, what result, under God, had that same African Council or decree? None 
whatever. The whole affair, as though a dream, a fable, a thing of no possible account, was annulled, 
cancelled, and trodden underfoot. 


[18.] And O marvellous revolution! The authors of this same doctrine are judged Catholics, the followers 
heretics; the teachers are absolved, the disciples condemned; the writers of the books will be children of 
the Kingdom, the defenders of them will have their portion in Hell. For who is so demented as to doubt 
that that blessed light among all holy bishops and martyrs, Cyprian, together with the rest of his 
colleagues, will reign with Christ; or, who on the other hand so sacrilegious as to deny that the Donatists 
and those other pests, who boast the authority of that council for their iteration of baptism, will be 
consigned to eternal fire with the devil? 


CHAPTER VII 


HOW HERETICS, CRAFTILY CITE OBSCURE PASSAGES IN ANCIENT WRITERS IN SUPPORT OF THEIR OWN 
NOVELTIES 


[19.] This condemnation, indeed, seems to have been providentially promulgated as though with a special 
view to the fraud of those who, contriving to dress up a heresy under a name other than its own, get hold 
often of the works of some ancient writer, not very clearly expressed, which, owing to the very obscurity 
of their own doctrine, have the appearance of agreeing with it, so that they get the credit of being neither 
the first nor the only persons who have held it. This wickedness of theirs, in my judgment, is doubly 
hateful: first, because they are not afraid to invite others to drink of the poison of heresy; and secondly, 
because with profane breath, as though fanning smouldering embers into flame, they blow upon the 
memory of each holy man, and spread an evil report of what ought to be buried in silence by bringing it 
again under notice, thus treading in the footsteps of their father Ham, who not only forebore to cover the 
nakedness of the venerable Noah, but told it to the others that they might laugh at it, offending thereby so 
grievously against the duty of filial piety, that even his descendants were involved with him in the curse 
which he drew down, widely differing from those blessed brothers of his, who would neither pollute their 
own eyes by looking upon the nakedness of their revered father, nor would suffer others to do so, but went 
backwards, as the Scripture says, and covered him, that is, they neither approved nor betrayed the fault 
of the holy man, for which cause they were rewarded with a benediction on themselves and their 
posterity. 


[20.] But to return to the matter in hand: It behoves us then to have a great dread of the crime of 
perverting the faith and adulterating religion, a crime from which we are deterred not only by the 
Church’s discipline, but also by the censure of apostolical authority. For every one knows how gravely, 
how severely, how vehemently, the blessed apostle Paul inveighs against certain, who, with marvellous 


levity, had “been so soon removed from him who had called them to the grace of Christ to another Gospel, 
which was not another;” “who had heaped to themselves teachers after their own lusts, turning away their 
ears from the truth, and being turned aside unto fables;” “having damnation because they had cast off 
their first faith;” who had been deceived by those of whom the same apostle writes to the Roman 
Christians, “Now, I beseech you, brethren, mark them which cause divisions and offences, contrary to the 
doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid them. For they that are such serve not the Lord Christ, but 
their own belly, and by good words and fair speeches deceive the hearts of the simple,” “who enter into 
houses, and lead captive silly women laden with sins, led away with diverse lusts, ever learning and never 
able to come to the knowledge of the truth;” “vain talkers and deceivers, who subvert whole houses, 
teaching things which they ought not, for filthy lucre’s sake;” “men of corrupt minds, reprobate 
concerning the faith;” “proud knowing nothing, but doting about questions and strifes of words, destitute 
of the truth, supposing that godliness is gain,” “withal learning to be idle, wandering about from house to 
house, and not only idle, but tattlers also and busy-bodies, speaking things which they ought not,” “who 
having put away a good conscience have made shipwreck concerning the faith;” “whose profane and vain 
babblings increase unto more ungodliness, and their word doth eat as doth a cancer.” Well, also, is it 
written of them: “But they shall proceed no further: for their folly shall be manifest unto all men, as theirs 
also was.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


EXPOSITION OF ST. PAUL'S WORDS, GAL. I. 8 


[21.] When therefore certain of this sort wandering about provinces and cities, and carrying with them 
their venal errors, had found their way to Galatia, and when the Galatians, on hearing them, nauseating 
the truth, and vomiting up the manna of Apostolic and Catholic doctrine, were delighted with the garbage 
of heretical novelty, the apostle putting in exercise the authority of his office, delivered his sentence with 
the utmost severity, “Though we,” he says, “or an angel from heaven, preach any other Gospel unto you 
than that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” 


[22.] Why does he say “Though we”? why not rather “though I’? He means, “though Peter, though 
Andrew, though John, in a word, though the whole company of apostles, preach unto you other than we 
have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” Tremendous severity! He spares neither himself nor his 
fellow apostles, so he may preserve unaltered the faith which was at first delivered. Nay, this is not all. He 
goes on “Even though an angel from heaven preach unto you any other Gospel than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be accursed.” It was not enough for the preservation of the faith once 
delivered to have referred to man; he must needs comprehend angels also. “Though we,” he says, “or an 
angel from heaven.” Not that the holy angels of heaven are now capable of sinning. But what he means is: 
Even if that were to happen which cannot happen,—if any one, be he who he may, attempt to alter the 
faith once for all delivered, let him be accursed. 


[23.] But it may be, he spoke thus in the first instance inconsiderately, giving vent to human impetuosity 
rather than expressing himself under divine guidance. Far from it. He follows up what he had said, and 
urges it with intense reiterated earnestness, “As we said before, so say I now again, If any man preach any 
other Gospel to you than that ye have received, let him be accursed.” He does not say, “If any man deliver 
to you another message than that you have received, let him be blessed, praised, welcomed,”—no; but “let 
him be accursed,” [anathema] i.e., separated, segregated, excluded, lest the dire contagion of a single 
sheep contaminate the guiltless flock of Christ by his poisonous intermixture with them. 


CHAPTER IX 
HIS WARNING TO THE GALATIANS A WARNING TO ALL 


[24.] But, possibly, this warning was intended for the Galatians only. Be it so; then those other 
exhortations which follow in the same Epistle were intended for the Galatians only, such as, “If we live in 
the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit; let us not be desirous of vain glory, provoking one another, 
envying one another,” etc.; which alternative if it be absurd, and the injunctions were meant equally for 
all, then it follows, that as these injunctions which relate to morals, so those warnings which relate to 
faith are meant equally for all; and just as it is unlawful for all to provoke one another, or to envy one 
another, so, likewise, it is unlawful for all to receive any other Gospel than that which the Catholic Church 
preaches everywhere. 


[25.] Or perhaps the anathema pronounced on any one who should preach another Gospel than that which 
had been preached was meant for those times, not for the present. Then, also, the exhortation, “Walk in 
the Spirit and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh,” was meant for those times, not for the present. But if 
it be both impious and pernicious to believe this, then it follows necessarily, that as these injunctions are 
to be observed by all ages, so those warnings also which forbid alteration of the faith are warnings 
intended for all ages. To preach any doctrine therefore to Catholic Christians other than what they have 
received never was lawful, never is lawful, never will be lawful: and to anathematize those who preach 
anything other than what has once been received, always was a duty, always is a duty, always will be a 


duty. 


[26.] Which being the case, is there any one either so audacious as to preach any other doctrine than that 
which the Church preaches, or so inconstant as to receive any other doctrine than that which he has 
received from the Church? That elect vessel, that teacher of the Gentiles, that trumpet of the apostles, 
that preacher whose commission was to the whole earth, that man who was caught up to heaven, cries 
and cries again in his Epistles to all, always, in all places, “If any man preach any new doctrine, let him be 
accursed.” On the other hand, an ephemeral, moribund set of frogs, fleas, and flies, such as the Pelagians, 
call out in opposition, and that to Catholics, “Take our word, follow our lead, accept our exposition, 
condemn what you used to hold, hold what you used to condemn, cast aside the ancient faith, the 
institutes of your fathers, the trusts left for you by your ancestors and receive instead,—what? I tremble to 
utter it: for it is so full of arrogance and self-conceit, that it seems to me that not only to affirm it, but even 
to refute it, cannot be done without guilt in some sort. 


CHAPTER X 
WHY EMINENT MEN ARE PERMITTED BY GOD TO BECOME AUTHORS OF NOVELTIES IN THE CHURCH 


[27.] But some one will ask, How is it then, that certain excellent persons, and of position in the Church, 
are often permitted by God to preach novel doctrines to Catholics? A proper question, certainly, and one 
which ought to be very carefully and fully dealt with, but answered at the same time, not in reliance upon 
one’s own ability, but by the authority of the divine Law, and by appeal to the Church’s determination. 


Let us listen, then, to Holy Moses, and let him teach us why learned men, and such as because of their 
knowledge are even called Prophets by the apostle, are sometimes permitted to put forth novel doctrines, 
which the Old Testament is wont, by way of allegory, to call “strange gods,” forasmuch as heretics pay the 
same sort of reverence to their notions that the Gentiles do to their gods. 


[28.] Blessed Moses, then, writes thus in Deuteronomy: “If there arise among you a prophet or a dreamer 
of dreams,” that is, one holding office as a Doctor in the Church, who is believed by his disciples or 
auditors to teach by revelation: well,—what follows? “and giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign or 
the wonder come to pass whereof he spake,”—he is pointing to some eminent doctor, whose learning is 
such that his followers believe him not only to know things human, but, moreover, to foreknow things 
superhuman, such as, their disciples commonly boast, were Valentinus, Donatus, Photinus, Apollinaris, 
and the rest of that sort! What next? “And shall say to thee, Let us go after other gods, whom thou 
knowest not, and serve them.” What are those other gods but strange errors which thou knowest not, that 
is, new and such as were never heard of before? “And let us serve them;” that is, “Let us believe them, 
follow them.” What last? “Thou shalt not hearken to the words of that prophet or dreamer of dreams.” And 
why, I pray thee, does not God forbid to be taught what God forbids to be heard? “For the Lord, your God, 
trieth you, to know whether you love Him with all your heart and with all your soul.” The reason is clearer 
than day why Divine Providence sometimes permits certain doctors of the Churches to preach new 
doctrines—”That the Lord your God may try you;” he says. And assuredly it is a great trial when one 
whom thou believest to be a prophet, a disciple of prophets, a doctor and defender of the truth, whom 
thou hast folded to thy breast with the utmost veneration and love, when such a one of a sudden secretly 
and furtively brings in noxious errors, which thou canst neither quickly detect, being held by the prestige 
of former authority, nor lightly think it right to condemn, being prevented by affection for thine old 
master. 


CHAPTER XI 


EXAMPLES FROM CHURCH HISTORY, CONFIRMING THE WORDS OF MOSES,—NESTORIUS, PHOTINUS, 
APOLLINARIS 


[29.] Here, perhaps, some one will require us to illustrate the words of holy Moses by examples from 
Church History. The demand is a fair one, nor shall it wait long for satisfaction. 


For to take first a very recent and very plain case: what sort of trial, think we, was that which the Church 
had experience of the other day, when that unhappy Nestorius, all at once metamorphosed from a sheep 
into a wolf, began to make havoc of the flock of Christ, while as yet a large proportion of those whom he 
was devouring believed him to be a sheep, and consequently were the more exposed to his attacks? For 
who would readily suppose him to be in error, who was known to have been elected by the high choice of 
the Emperor, and to be held in the greatest esteem by the priesthood? who would readily suppose him to 
be in error, who, greatly beloved by the holy brethren, and in high favor with the populace, expounded the 
Scriptures in public daily, and confuted the pestilent errors both of Jews and Heathens? Who could choose 
but believe that his teaching was Orthodox, his preaching Orthodox, his belief Orthodox, who, that he 
might open the way to one heresy of his own, was zealously inveighing against the blasphemies of all 
heresies? But this was the very thing which Moses says: “The Lord your God doth try you that He may 
know whether you love Him or not.” 


[30.] Leaving Nestorius, in whom there was always more that men admired than they were profited by, 
more of show than of reality, whom natural ability, rather than divine grace, magnified, for a time in the 
opinion of the common people, let us pass on to speak of those who, being persons of great attainments 
and of much industry, proved no small trial to Catholics. Such, for instance, was Photinus, in Pannonia, 
who, in the memory of our fathers, is said to have been a trial to the Church of Sirmium, where, when he 
had been raised to the priesthood with universal approbation, and had discharged the office for some time 
as a Catholic, all of a sudden, like that evil prophet or dreamer of dreams whom Moses refers to, he began 
to persuade the people whom God had intrusted, to his charge, to follow “strange gods,” that is, strange 
errors, which before they knew not. But there was nothing unusual in this: the mischief of the matter was, 
that for the perpetration of so great wickedness he availed himself of no ordinary helps. For he was of 
great natural ability and of powerful eloquence, and had a wealth of learning, disputing and writing 
copiously and forcibly in both languages, as his books which remain, composed partly in Greek, partly in 
Latin, testify. But happily the sheep of Christ committed to him, vigilant and wary for the Catholic faith, 
quickly turned their eyes to the premonitory words of Moses, and, though admiring the eloquence of their 
prophet and pastor, were not blind to the trial. For from thenceforward they began to flee from him as a 
wolf, whom formerly they had followed as the ram of the flock. 


[31.] Nor is it only in the instance of Photinus that we learn the danger of this trial to the Church, and are 
admonished withal of the need of double diligence in guarding the faith. Apollinaris holds out a like 
warning. For he gave rise to great burning questions and sore perplexities among his disciples, the 
Church’s authority drawing them one way, their Master’s influence the opposite; so that, wavering and 
tossed hither and thither between the two, they were at a loss what course to take. 


But perhaps he was a person of no weight of character. On the contrary, he was so eminent and so highly 
esteemed that his word would only too readily be taken on whatsoever subject. For what could exceed his 
acuteness, his adroitness, his learning? How many heresies did he, in many volumes, annihilate! How 
many errors, hostile to the faith, did he confute! A proof of which is that most noble and vast work, of not 
less than thirty books, in which, with a great mass of arguments, he repelled the insane calumnies of 
Porphyry. It would take a long time to enumerate all his works, which assuredly would have placed him on 
a level with the very chief of the Church’s builders, if that profane lust of heretical curiosity had not led 
him to devise I know not what novelty which as though through the contagion of a sort of leprosy both 
defiled all his labours, and caused his teachings to be pronounced the Church’s trial instead of the 
Church's edification. 


CHAPTER XII 


A FULLER ACCOUNT OF THE ERRORS OF PHOTINUS, APOLLINARIS AND NESTORIUS 


[32.] Here, possibly, I may be asked for some account of the above mentioned heresies; those, namely, of 
Nestorius, Apollinaris, and Photinus. This, indeed, does not belong to the matter in hand: for our object is 
not to enlarge upon the errors of individuals, but to produce instances of a few, in whom the applicability 
of Moses’ words may be evidently and clearly seen; that is to say, that if at any time some Master in the 
Church, himself also a prophet in interpreting the mysteries of the prophets, should attempt to introduce 
some novel doctrine into the Church of God, Divine Providence permits this to happen in order to try us. It 
will be useful, therefore, by way of digression, to give a brief account of the opinions of the above-named 
heretics, Photinus, Apollinaris, Nestorius. 


[33.] The heresy of Photinus, then, is as follows: He says that God is singular and sole, and is to be 
regarded as the Jews regarded Him. He denies the completeness of the Trinity, and does not believe that 
there is any Person of God the Word, or any Person of the Holy Ghost. Christ he affirms to be a mere man, 
whose original was from Mary. Hence he insists with the utmost obstinacy that we are to render worship 
only to the Person of God the Father, and that we are to honour Christ as man only. This is the doctrine of 
Photinus. 


[34.] Apollinaris, affecting to agree with the Church as to the unity of the Trinity, though not this even 
with entire soundness of belief, as to the Incarnation of the Lord, blasphemes openly. For he says that the 
flesh of our Saviour was either altogether devoid of a human soul, or, at all events, was devoid of a 
rational soul. Moreover, he says that this same flesh of the Lord was not received from the flesh of the 
holy Virgin Mary, but came down from heaven into the Virgin; and, ever wavering and undecided, he 
preaches one while that it was co-eternal with God the Word, another that it was made of the divine 
nature of the Word. For, denying that there are two substances in Christ, one divine, the other human, one 
from the Father, the other from his mother, he holds that the very nature of the Word was divided, as 
though one part of it remained in God, the other was converted into flesh: so that whereas the truth says 
that of two substances there is one Christ, he affirms, contrary to the truth, that of the one divinity of 
Christ there are become two substances. This, then, is the doctrine of Apollinaris. 


[35.] Nestorius, whose disease is of an opposite kind, while pretending that he holds two distinct 
substances in Christ, brings in of a sudden two Persons, and with unheard of wickedness would have two 
sons of God, two Christs,—one, God, the other, man, one, begotten of his Father, the other, born of his 


mother. For which reason he maintains that Saint Mary ought to be called, not Theotocos (the mother of 
God), but Christotocos (the mother of Christ), seeing that she gave birth not to the Christ who is God, but 
to the Christ who is man. But if any one supposes that in his writings he speaks of one Christ, and 
preaches one Person of Christ, let him not lightly credit it. For either this is a crafty device, that by means 
of good he may the more easily persuade evil, according to that of the apostle, “That which is good was 
made death to me,”—either, I say, he craftily affects in some places in his writings to believe one Christ 
and one Person of Christ, or else he says that after the Virgin had brought forth, the two Persons were 
united into one Christ, though at the time of her conception or parturition, and for some short time 
afterwards, there were two Christs; so that forsooth, though Christ was born at first an ordinary man and 
nothing more, and not as yet associated in unity of Person with the Word of God, yet afterwards the 
Person of the Word assuming descended upon Him; and though now the Person assumed remains in the 
glory of God, yet once there would seem to have been no difference between Him and all other men. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY AND THE INCARNATION EXPLAINED 


[36.] In these ways then do these rabid dogs, Nestorius, Apollinaris, and Photinus, bark against the 
Catholic faith: Photinus, by denying the Trinity; Apollinaris, by teaching that the nature of the Word is 
mutable, and refusing to acknowledge that there are two substances in Christ, denying moreover either 
that Christ had a soul at all, or, at all events, that he had a rational soul, and asserting that the Word of 
God supplied the place of the rational soul; Nestorius, by affirming that there were always or at any rate 
that once there were two Christs. But the Catholic Church, holding the right faith both concerning God 
and concerning our Saviour, is guilty of blasphemy neither in the mystery of the Trinity, nor in that of the 
Incarnation of Christ. For she worships both one Godhead in the plenitude of the Trinity, and the equality 
of the Trinity in one and the same majesty, and she confesses one Christ Jesus, not two; the same both 
God and man, the one as truly as the other. One Person indeed she believes in Him, but two substances; 
two substances but one Person: Two substances, because the Word of God is not mutable, so as to be 
convertible into flesh; one Person, lest by acknowledging two sons she should seem to worship not a 
Trinity, but a Quaternity. 


[37.] But it will be well to unfold this same doctrine more distinctly and explicitly again and again. 


In God there is one substance, but three Persons; in Christ two substances, but one Person. In the Trinity, 
another and another Person, not another and another substance (distinct Persons, not distinct 
substances); in the Saviour another and another substance, not another and another Person, (distinct 
substances, not distinct Persons). How in the Trinity another and another Person (distinct Persons) not 
another and another substance (distinct substances)? Because there is one Person of the Father, another 
of the Son, another of the Holy Ghost; but yet there is not another and another nature (distinct natures) 
but one and the same nature. How in the Saviour another and another substance, not another and another 
Person (two distinct substances, not two distinct Persons)? Because there is one substance of the 
Godhead, another of the manhood. But yet the Godhead and the manhood are not another and another 
Person (two distinct Persons), but one and the same Christ, one and the same Son of God, and one and the 
same Person of one and the same Christ and Son of God, in like manner as in man the flesh is one thing 
and the soul another, but one and the same man, both soul and flesh. In Peter and Paul the soul is one 
thing, the flesh another; yet there are not two Peters,—one soul, the other flesh, or two Pauls, one soul, 
the other flesh,—but one and the same Peter, and one and the same Paul, consisting each of two diverse 
natures, soul and body. Thus, then, in one and the same Christ there are two substances, one divine, the 
other human; one of (ex) God the Father, the other of (ex) the Virgin Mother; one co-eternal with and co- 
equal with the Father, the other temporal and inferior to the Father; one consubstantial with his Father, 
the other, consubstantial with his Mother, but one and the same Christ in both substances. There is not, 
therefore, one Christ God, the other man, not one uncreated, the other created; not one impassible, the 
other passible; not one equal to the Father, the other inferior to the Father; not one of his Father (ex), the 
other of his Mother (ex), but one and the same Christ, God and man, the same uncreated and created, the 
same unchangeable and incapable of suffering, the same acquainted by experience with both change and 
suffering, the same equal to the Father and inferior to the Father, the same begotten of the Father before 
time, (“before the world”), the same born of his mother in time (“in the world”), perfect God, perfect Man. 
In God supreme divinity, in man perfect humanity. Perfect humanity, I say, forasmuch as it hath both soul 
and flesh; the flesh, very flesh; our flesh, his mother’s flesh; the soul, intellectual, endowed with mind and 
reason. There is then in Christ the Word, the soul, the flesh; but the whole is one Christ, one Son of God, 
and one our Saviour and Redeemer: One, not by I know not what corruptible confusion of Godhead and 
manhood, but by a certain entire and singular unity of Person. For the conjunction hath not converted and 
changed the one nature into the other, (which is the characteristic error of the Arians), but rather hath in 
such wise compacted both into one, that while there always remains in Christ the singularity of one and 
the self-same Person, there abides eternally withal the characteristic property of each nature; whence it 
follows, that neither doth God (i.e., the divine nature) ever begin to be body, nor doth the body ever cease 
to be body. The which may be illustrated in human nature: for not only in the present life, but in the future 
also, each individual man will consist of soul and body; nor will his body ever be converted into soul, or his 
soul into body; but while each individual man will live for ever, the distinction between the two substances 


will continue in each individual man for ever. So likewise in Christ each substance will for ever retain its 
own characteristic property, yet without prejudice to the unity of Person. 


CHAPTER XIV 


JESUS CHRIST MAN IN TRUTH, NOT IN SEMBLANCE 


[38.] But when we use the word “Person,” and say that God became man by means of a Person, there is 
reason to fear that our meaning may be taken to be, that God the Word assumed our nature merely in 
imitation, and performed the actions of man, being man not in reality, but only in semblance, just as ina 
theatre, one man within a brief space represents several persons, not one of whom himself is. For when 
one undertakes to sustain the part of another, he performs the offices, or does the acts, of the person 
whose part he sustains, but he is not himself that person. So, to take an illustration from secular life and 
one in high favour with the Manichees, when a tragedian represents a priest or a king, he is not really a 
priest or a king. For, as soon as the play is over, the person or character whom he represented ceases to 
be. God forbid that we should have anything to do with such nefarious and wicked mockery. Be it the 
infatuation of the Manichees, those preachers of hallucination, who say that the Son of God, God, was not 
a human person really and truly, but that He counterfeited the person of a man in feigned conversation 
and manner of life. 


[39.] But the Catholic Faith teaches that the Word of God became man in such wise, that He took upon 
Him our nature, not feignedly and in semblance, but in reality and truth, and performed human actions, 
not as though He were imitating the actions of another, but as performing His own, and as being in reality 
the person whose part He sustained. Just as we ourselves also, when we speak, reason, live, subsist, do 
not imitate men, but are men. Peter and John, for instance, were men, not by imitation, but by being men 
in reality. Paul did not counterfeit an apostle, or feign himself to be Paul, but was an apostle, was Paul. So, 
also, that which God the Word did, in His condescension, in assuming and having flesh, in speaking, 
acting, and suffering, through the instrumentality of flesh, yet without any marring of His own divine 
nature, came in one word to this:—He did not imitate or feign Himself to be perfect man, but He shewed 
Himself to be very man in reality and truth. Therefore, as the soul united to the flesh, but yet not changed 
into flesh, does not imitate man, but is man, and man not feignedly but substantially, so also God the 
Word, without any conversion of Himself, in uniting Himself to man, became man, not by confusion, not by 
imitation, but by actually being and subsisting. Away then, once and for all, with the notion of His Person 
as of an assumed fictitious character, where always what is is one thing, what is counterfeited another, 
where the man who acts never is the man whose part he acts. God forbid that we should believe God the 
Word to have taken upon Himself the person of a man in this illusory way. Rather let us acknowledge that 
while His own unchangeable substance remained, and while He took upon Himself the nature of perfect 
man, Himself actually was flesh, Himself actually was man, Himself actually was personally man; not 
feignedly, but in truth, not in imitation, but in substance; not, finally, so as to cease to be when the 
performance was over, but so as to be, and continue to be substantially and permanently. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE UNION OF THE DIVINE WITH THE HUMAN NATURE TOOK PLACE IN THE VERY CONCEPTION OF THE VIRGIN. 
THE APPELLATION “THE MOTHER OF GOD.” 


[40.] This unity of Person, then, in Christ was not effected after His birth of the Virgin, but was compacted 
and perfected in her very womb. For we must take most especial heed that we confess Christ not only one, 
but always one. For it were intolerable blasphemy, if while thou dost confess Him one now, thou shouldst 
maintain that once He was not one, but two; one forsooth since His baptism, but two at His birth. Which 
monstrous sacrilege we shall assuredly in no wise avoid unless we acknowledge the manhood united to 
the Godhead (but by unity of Person), not from the ascension, or the resurrection, or the baptism, but 
even in His mother, even in the womb, even in the Virgin’s very conception. In consequence of which unity 
of Person, both those attributes which are proper to God are ascribed to man, and those which are proper 
to the flesh to God, indifferently and promiscuously. For hence it is written by divine guidance, on the one 
hand, that the Son of man came down from heaven; and on the other, that the Lord of glory was crucified 
on earth. Hence it is also that since the Lord’s flesh was made, since the Lord’s flesh was created, the 
very Word of God is said to have been made, the very omniscient Wisdom of God to have been created, 
just as prophetically His hands and His feet are described as having been pierced. From this unity of 
Person it follows, by reason of a like mystery, that, since the flesh of the Word was born of an undefiled 
mother, God the Word Himself is most Catholicly believed, most impiously denied, to have been born of 
the Virgin; which being the case, God forbid that any one should seek to defraud Holy Mary of her 
prerogative of divine grace and her special glory. For by the singular gift of Him who is our Lord and God, 
and withal, her own son, she is to be confessed most truly and most blessedly—The mother of God 
“Theotocos,” but not in the sense in which it is imagined by a certain impious heresy which maintains, 
that she is to be called the Mother of God for no other reason than because she gave birth to that man 
who afterwards became God, just as we speak of a woman as the mother of a priest, or the mother of a 
bishop, meaning that she was such, not by giving birth to one already a priest or a bishop, but by giving 
birth to one who afterwards became a priest or a bishop. Not thus, I say, was the holy Mary “Theotocos,” 


the mother of God, but rather, as was said before, because in her sacred womb was wrought that most 
sacred mystery whereby, on account of the singular and unique unity of Person, as the Word in flesh is 
flesh, so Man in God is God. 


CHAPTER XVI 


RECAPITULATION OF WHAT WAS SAID OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH AND OF DIVERS HERESIES, CHAPTERS XI-XV 


[41.] But now that we may refresh our remembrance of what has been briefly said concerning either the 
afore-mentioned heresies or the Catholic Faith, let us go over it again more briefly and concisely, that 
being repeated it may be more thoroughly understood, and being pressed home more firmly held. 


Accursed then be Photinus, who does not receive the Trinity complete, but asserts that Christ is mere 
man. 


Accursed be Apollinaris, who affirms that the Godhead of Christ is marred by conversion, and defrauds 
Him of the property of perfect humanity. 


Accursed be Nestorius, who denies that God was born of the Virgin, affirms two Christs, and rejecting the 
belief of the Trinity, brings in a Quaternity. 


But blessed be the Catholic Church, which worships one God in the completeness of the Trinity, and at the 
same time adores the equality of the Trinity in the unity of the Godhead, so that neither the singularity of 
substance confounds the propriety of the Persons, not the distinction of the Persons in the Trinity 
separates the unity of the Godhead. 


Blessed, I say, be the Church, which believes that in Christ there are two true and perfect substances but 
one Person, so that neither doth the distinction of natures divide the unity of Person, nor the unity of 
Person confound the distinction of substances. 


Blessed, I say, be the Church, which understands God to have become Man, not by conversion of nature, 
but by reason of a Person, but of a Person not feigned and transient, but substantial and permanent. 


Blessed, I say, be the Church, which declares this unity of Person to be so real and effectual, that because 
of it, in a marvellous and ineffable mystery, she ascribes divine attributes to man, and human to God; 
because of it, on the one hand, she does not deny that Man, as God, came down from heaven, on the other, 
she believes that God, as Man, was created, suffered, and was crucified on earth; because of it, finally, she 
confesses Man the Son of God, and God the Son of the Virgin. 


Blessed, then, and venerable, blessed and most sacred, and altogether worthy to be compared with those 
celestial praises of the Angelic Host, be the confession which ascribes glory to the one Lord God with a 
threefold ascription of holiness. For this reason moreover she insists emphatically upon the oneness of the 
Person of Christ, that she may not go beyond the mystery of the Trinity (that is by making in effect a 
Quaternity.) 


Thus much by way of digression. On another occasion, please God, we will deal with the subject and 
unfold it more fully. Now let us return to the matter in hand. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE ERROR OF ORIGEN A GREAT TRIAL TO THE CHURCH 


[42.] We said above that in the Church of God the teacher’s error is the people’s trial, a trial by so much 
the greater in proportion to the greater learning of the erring teacher. This we showed first by the 
authority of Scripture, and then by instances from Church History, of persons who having at one time had 
the reputation of being sound in the faith, eventually either fell away to some sect already in existence, or 
else founded a heresy of their own. An important fact truly, useful to be learnt, and necessary to be 
remembered, and to be illustrated and enforced again and again, by example upon example, in order that 
all true Catholics may understand that it behoves them with the Church to receive Teachers, not with 
Teachers to desert the faith of the Church. 


[43.] My belief is, that among many instances of this sort of trial which might be produced, there is not 
one to be compared with that of Origen, in whom there were many things so excellent, so unique, so 
admirable, that antecedently any one would readily deem that implicit faith was to be placed all his 
assertions. For if the conversation and manner of life carry authority, great was his industry, great his 
modesty, his patience, his endurance; if his descent or his erudition, what more noble than his birth of a 
house rendered illustrious by martyrdom? Afterwards, when in the cause of Christ he had been deprived 
not only of his father, but also of all his property, he attained so high a standard in the midst of the straits 
of holy poverty, that he suffered several times, it is said, as a Confessor. Nor were these the only 
circumstances connected with him, all of which afterwards proved an occasion of trial. He had a genius so 


powerful, so profound, so acute, so elegant, that there was hardly any one whom he did not very far 
surpass. The splendour of his learning, and of his erudition generally, was such that there were few points 
of divine philosophy, hardly any of human which he did not thoroughly master. When Greek had yielded to 
his industry, he made himself a proficient in Hebrew. What shall I say of his eloquence, the style of which 
was so charming, so soft, so sweet, that honey rather than words seemed to flow from his mouth! What 
subjects were there, however difficult, which he did not render clear and perspicuous by the force of his 
reasoning? What undertakings, however hard to accomplish, which he did not make to appear most easy? 
But perhaps his assertions rested simply on ingeniously woven argumentation? On the contrary, no 
teacher ever used more proofs drawn from Scripture. Then I suppose he wrote little? No man more, so 
that, if I mistake not, his writings not only cannot all be read through, they cannot all be found; for that 
nothing might be wanting to his opportunities of obtaining knowledge, he had the additional advantage of 
a life greatly prolonged. But perhaps he was not particularly happy in his disciples? Who ever more so? 
From his school came forth doctors, priests, confessors, martyrs, without number. Then who can express 
how much he was admired by all, how great his renown, how wide his influence? Who was there whose 
religion was at all above the common standard that did not hasten to him from the ends of the earth? 
What Christian did not reverence him almost as a prophet; what philosopher as a master? How great was 
the veneration with which he was regarded, not only by private persons, but also by the Court, is declared 
by the histories which relate how he was sent for by the mother of the Emperor Alexander, moved by the 
heavenly wisdom with the love of which she, as he, was inflamed. To this also his letters bear witness, 
which, with the authority which he assumed as a Christian Teacher, he wrote to the Emperor Philip, the 
first Roman prince that was a Christian. As to his incredible learning, if any one is unwilling to receive the 
testimony of Christians at our hands, let him at least accept that of heathens at the hands of philosophers. 
For that impious Porphyry says that when he was little more than a boy, incited by his fame, he went to 
Alexandria, and there saw him, then an old man, but a man evidently of so great attainments, that he had 
reached the summit of universal knowledge. 


[44.] Time would fail me to recount, even in a very small measure, the excellencies of this man, all of 
which, nevertheless, not only contributed to the glory of religion, but also increased the magnitude of the 
trial. For who in the world would lightly desert a man of so great genius, so great learning, so great 
influence, and would not rather adopt that saying, That he would rather be wrong with Origen, than be 
right with others. 


What shall I say more? The result was that very many were led astray from the integrity of the faith, not 
by any human excellencies of this so great man, this so great doctor, this so great prophet, but, as the 
event showed, by the too perilous trial which he proved to be. Hence it came to pass, that this Origen, 
such and so great as he was, wantonly abusing the grace of God, rashly following the bent of his own 
genius, and placing overmuch confidence in himself, making light account of the ancient simplicity of the 
Christian religion, presuming that he knew more than all the world besides, despising the traditions of the 
Church and the determinations of the ancients, and interpreting certain passages of Scripture in a novel 
way, deserved for himself the warning given to the Church of God, as applicable in his case as in that of 
others, “If there arise a prophet in the midst of thee,” . . .”thou shalt not hearken to the words of that 
prophet,” . . .”because the Lord your God doth make trial of you, whether you love Him or not.” Truly, thus 
of a sudden to seduce the Church which was devoted to him, and hung upon him through admiration of 
his genius, his learning, his eloquence, his manner of life and influence, while she had no fear, no 
suspicion for herself,—thus, I say, to seduce the Church, slowly and little by little, from the old religion to 
a new profaneness, was not only a trial, but a great trial. 


[45.] But some one will say, Origen’s books have been corrupted. I do not deny it; nay, I grant it readily. 
For that such is the case has been handed down both orally and in writing, not only by Catholics, but by 
heretics as well. But the point is, that though himself be not, yet books published under his name are, a 
great trial, which, abounding in many hurtful blasphemies, are both read and delighted in, not as being 
some one else’s, but as being believed to be his, so that, although there was no error in Origen’s original 
meaning, yet Origen’s authority appears to be an effectual cause in leading people to embrace error. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
TERTULLIAN A GREAT TRIAL TO THE CHURCH 


[46.] The case is the same with Tertullian. For as Origen holds by far the first place among the Greeks, so 
does Tertullian among the Latins. For who more learned than he, who more versed in knowledge whether 
divine or human? With marvellous capacity of mind he comprehended all philosophy, and had a knowledge 
of all schools of philosophers, and of the founders and upholders of schools, and was acquainted with all 
their rules and observances, and with their various histories and studies. Was not his genius of such 
unrivalled strength and vehemence that there was scarcely any obstacle which he proposed to himself to 
overcome, that he did not penetrate by acuteness, or crush by weight? As to his style, who can sufficiently 
set forth its praise? It was knit together with so much cogency of argument that it compelled assent, even 
where it failed to persuade. Every word almost was a sentence; every sentence a victory. This know the 
Marcions, the Apelleses, the Praxeases, the Hermogeneses, the Jews, the Heathens, the Gnostics, and the 
rest, whose blasphemies he overthrew by the force of his many and ponderous volumes, as with so many 


thunderbolts. Yet this man also, notwithstanding all that I have mentioned, this Tertullian, I say, too little 
tenacious of Catholic doctrine, that is, of the universal and ancient faith, more eloquent by far than 
faithful, changed his belief, and justified what the blessed Confessor, Hilary, writes of him, namely, that 
“by his subsequent error he detracted from the authority of his approved writings.” He also was a great 
trial in the Church. But of Tertullian I am unwilling to say more. This only I will add, that, contrary to the 
injunction of Moses, by asserting the novel furies of Montanus which arose in the Church, and those mad 
dreams of new doctrine dreamed by mad women, to be true prophecies, he deservedly made both himself 
and his writings obnoxious to the words, “If there arise a prophet in the midst of thee,” . . .”thou shalt not 
hearken to the words of that prophet. “For why? “Because the Lord your God doth make trial of you, 
whether you love Him or not.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
WHAT WE OUGHT TO LEARN FROM THESE EXAMPLES 


[47.] It behoves us, then, to give heed to these instances from Church History, so many and so great, and 
others of the same description, and to understand distinctly, in accordance with the rule laid down in 
Deuteronomy, that if at any time a Doctor in the Church have erred from the faith, Divine Providence 
permits it in order to make trial of us, whether or not we love God with all our heart and with all our mind. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE NOTES OF A TRUE CATHOLIC 


[48.] This being the case, he is the true and genuine Catholic who loves the truth of God, who loves the 
Church, who loves the Body of Christ, who esteems divine religion and the Catholic Faith above every 
thing, above the authority, above the regard, above the genius, above the eloquence, above the philosophy, 
of every man whatsoever; who sets light by all of these, and continuing steadfast and established in the 
faith, resolves that he will believe that, and that only, which he is sure the Catholic Church has held 
universally and from ancient time; but that whatsoever new and unheard-of doctrine he shall find to have 
been furtively introduced by some one or another, besides that of all, or contrary to that of all the saints, 
this, he will understand, does not pertain to religion, but is permitted as a trial, being instructed 
especially by the words of the blessed Apostle Paul, who writes thus in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
“There must needs be heresies, that they who are approved may be made manifest among you:” as though 
he should say, This is the reason why the authors of Heresies are not forthwith rooted up by God, namely, 
that they who are approved may be made manifest; that is, that it may be apparent of each individual, how 
tenacious and faithful and steadfast he is in his love of the Catholic faith. 


[49.] And in truth, as each novelty springs up incontinently is discerned the difference between the weight 
of the wheat and the lightness of the chaff. Then that which had no weight to keep it on the floor is 
without difficulty blown away. For some at once fly off entirely; others having been only shaken out, afraid 
of perishing, wounded, half alive, half dead, are ashamed to return. They have, in fact swallowed a 
quantity of poison—not enough to kill, yet more than can be got rid of; it neither causes death, nor suffers 
to live. O wretched condition! With what surging tempestuous cares are they tossed about! One while, the 
error being set in motion, they are hurried whithersoever the wind drives them; another, returning upon 
themselves like refluent waves, they are dashed back: one while, with rash presumption, they give their 
approval to what seems uncertain; another, with irrational fear, they are frightened out of their wits at 
what is certain, in doubt whither to go, whither to return, what to seek, what to shun, what to keep, what 
to throw away. 


[50.] This affliction, indeed, of a hesitating and miserably vacillating mind is, if they are wise, a medicine 
intended for them by God’s compassion. For therefore it is that outside the most secure harbour of the 
Catholic Faith, they are tossed about, beaten, and almost killed, by divers tempestuous cogitations, in 
order that they may take in the sails of self-conceit, which, they had with ill advice unfurled to the blasts 
of novelty, and may betake themselves again to, and remain stationary within, the most secure harbour of 
their placid and good mother, and may begin by vomiting up those bitter and turbid floods of error which 
they had swallowed, that thenceforward they may be able to drink the streams of fresh and living water. 
Let them unlearn well what they had learnt not well, and let them receive so much of the entire doctrine 
of the Church as they can understand: what they cannot understand let them believe. 


CHAPTER XXI 


EXPOSITION OF ST. PAUL'S WORDS.—1 TIM. VI. 20 


[51.] Such being the case, when I think over these things, and revolve them in my mind again and again, I 
cannot sufficiently wonder at the madness of certain men, at the impiety of their blinded understanding, 
at their lust of error, such that, not content with the rule of faith delivered once for all, and received from 
the times of old, they are every day seeking one novelty after another, and are constantly longing to add, 
change, take away, in religion, as though the doctrine, “Let what has once for all been revealed suffice,” 


were not a heavenly but an earthly rule,—a rule which could not be complied with except by continual 
emendation, nay, rather by continual fault-finding; whereas the divine Oracles cry aloud, “Remove not the 
landmarks, which thy fathers have set,” and “Go not to law with a Judge,” and “Whoso breaketh through a 
fence a serpent shall bite him,” and that saying of the Apostle wherewith, as with a spiritual sword, all the 
wicked novelties of all heresies often have been, and will always have to be, decapitated, “O Timothy, keep 
the deposit, shunning profane novelties of words and oppositions of the knowledge falsely so called, which 
some professing have erred concerning the faith.” 


[52.] After words such as these, is there any one of so hardened a front, such anvil-like impudence, such 
adamantine pertinacity, as not to succumb to so huge a mass, not to be crushed by so ponderous a weight, 
not to be shaken in pieces by such heavy blows, not to be annihilated by such dreadful thunderbolts of 
divine eloquence? “Shun profane novelties,” he says. He does not say shun “antiquity.” But he plainly 
points to what ought to follow by the rule of contrary. For if novelty is to be shunned, antiquity is to be 
held fast; if novelty is profane, antiquity is sacred. He adds, “And oppositions of science falsely so called.” 
“Falsely called” indeed, as applied to the doctrines of heretics, where ignorance is disguised under the 
name of knowledge, fog of sunshine, darkness of light. “Which some professing have erred concerning the 
faith.” Professing what? What but some (I know not what) new and unheard-of doctrine. For thou mayest 
hear some of these same doctors say, “Come, O silly wretches, who go by the name of Catholics, come and 
learn the true faith, which no one but ourselves is acquainted with, which same has lain hid these many 
ages, but has recently been revealed and made manifest. But learn it by stealth and in secret, for you will 
be delighted with it. Moreover, when you have learnt it, teach it furtively, that the world may not hear, that 
the Church may not know. For there are but few to whom it is granted to receive the secret of so great a 
mystery.” Are not these the words of that harlot who, in the proverbs of Solomon, calls to the passengers 
who go right on their ways, “Whoso is simple let him turn in hither.” And as for them that are void of 
understanding, she exhorts them saying: “Drink stolen waters, for they are sweet, and eat bread in secret 
for it is pleasant.” What next? “But he knoweth not that the sons of earth perish in her house.” Who are 
those “sons of earth”? Let the apostle explain: “Those who have erred concerning the faith.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


A MORE PARTICULAR EXPOSITION OF 1 TIM. VI. 20 


[53.] But it is worth while to expound the whole of that passage of the apostle more fully, “O Timothy, keep 
the deposit, avoiding profane novelties of words.” 


“O!” The exclamation implies fore-knowledge as well as charity. For he mourned in anticipation over the 
errors which he foresaw. Who is the Timothy of to-day, but either generally the Universal Church, or in 
particular, the whole body of The Prelacy, whom it behoves either themselves to possess or to 
communicate to others a complete knowledge of religion? What is “Keep the deposit”? “Keep it,” because 
of thieves, because of adversaries, lest, while men sleep, they sow tares over that good wheat which the 
Son of Man had sown in his field. “Keep the deposit.” What is “The deposit”? That which has been 
intrusted to thee, not that which thou hast thyself devised: a matter not of wit, but of learning; not of 
private adoption, but of public tradition; a matter brought to thee, not put forth by thee, wherein thou art 
bound to be not an author but a keeper, not a teacher but a disciple, not a leader but a follower. “Keep the 
deposit.” Preserve the talent of Catholic Faith inviolate, unadulterate. That which has been intrusted to 
thee, let it continue in thy possession, let it be handed on by thee. Thou hast received gold; give gold in 
turn. Do not substitute one thing for another. Do not for gold impudently substitute lead or brass. Give 
real gold, not counterfeit. 


O Timothy! O Priest! O Expositor! O Doctor! if the divine gift hath qualified thee by wit, by skill, by 
learning, be thou a Bazaleel of the spiritual tabernacle, engrave the precious gems of divine doctrine, fit 
them in accurately, adorn them skilfully, add splendor, grace, beauty. Let that which formerly was 
believed, though imperfectly apprehended, as expounded by thee be clearly understood. Let posterity 
welcome, understood through thy exposition, what antiquity venerated without understanding. Yet teach 
still the same truths which thou hast learnt, so that though thou speakest after a new fashion, what thou 
speakest may not be new. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
ON DEVELOPMENT IN RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


[54.] But some one will say, perhaps, Shall there, then, be no progress in Christ’s Church? Certainly; all 
possible progress. For what being is there, so envious of men, so full of hatred to God, who would seek to 
forbid it? Yet on condition that it be real progress, not alteration of the faith. For progress requires that 
the subject be enlarged in itself, alteration, that it be transformed into something else. The intelligence, 
then, the knowledge, the wisdom, as well of individuals as of all, as well of one man as of the whole 
Church, ought, in the course of ages and centuries, to increase and make much and vigorous progress; 
but yet only in its own kind; that is to say, in the same doctrine, in the same sense, and in the same 
meaning. 


before that Adam had already recognised the flesh which was in the woman as the propagation of his own 
substance (“This is now bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh” ), and the very taking of the woman out of 
the man was supplemented with flesh; but it ought, I should suppose, to have been made good with clay, if 
Adam was still clay. The clay, therefore, was obliterated and absorbed into flesh. When did this happen? At 
the time that man became a living soul by the inbreathing of God—by the breath indeed which was 
capable of hardening clay into another substance, as into some earthenware, so now into flesh. In the 
same way the potter, too, has it in his power, by tempering the blast of his fire, to modify his clayey 
material into a stiffer one, and to mould one form after another more beautiful than the original 
substance, and now possessing both a kind and name of its own. For although the Scripture says, “Shall 
the clay say to the potter?” that is, Shall man contend with God? although the apostle speaks of “earthen 
vessels” he refers to man, who was originally clay. And the vessel is the flesh, because this was made of 
clay by the breath of the divine afflatus; and it was afterwards clothed with “the coats of skins,” that is, 
with the cutaneous covering which was placed over it. So truly is this the fact, that if you withdraw the 
skin, you lay bare the flesh. Thus, that which becomes a spoil when stripped off, was a vestment as long as 
it remained laid over. Hence the apostle, when he call circumcision “a putting off (or spoliation) of the 
flesh,” affirmed the skin to be a coat or tunic. Now this being the case, you have both the clay made 
glorious by the hand of God, and the flesh more glorious still by His breathing upon it, by virtue of which 
the flesh not only laid aside its clayey rudiments, but also took on itself the ornaments of the soul. You 
surely are not more careful than God, that you indeed should refuse to mount the gems of Scythia and 
India and the pearls of the Red Sea in lead, or brass, or iron, or even in silver, but should set them in the 
most precious and most highly-wrought gold; or, again, that you should provide for your finest wines and 
most costly unguents the most fitting vessels; or, on the same principle, should find for your swords of 
finished temper scabbards of equal worth; whilst God must consign to some vilest sheath the shadow of 
His own soul, the breath of His own Spirit, the operation of His own mouth, and by so ignominious a 
consignment secure, of course, its condemnation. Well, then, has He placed, or rather inserted and 
commingled, it with the flesh? Yes; and so intimate is the union, that it may be deemed to be uncertain 
whether the flesh bears about the soul, or the soul the flesh; or whether the flesh acts as apparitor to the 
soul, or the soul to the flesh. It is, however, more credible that the soul has service rendered to it, and has 
the mastery, as being more proximate in character to God. This circumstance even redounds to the glory 
of the flesh, inasmuch as it both contains an essence nearest to God’s, and renders itself a partaker of (the 
soul’s) actual sovereignty. For what enjoyment of nature is there, what produce of the world, what relish 
of the elements, which is not imparted to the soul by means of the body? How can it be otherwise? Is it 
not by its means that the soul is supported by the entire apparatus of the senses—the sight, the hearing, 
the taste, the smell, the touch? Is it not by its means that it has a sprinkling of the divine power, there 
being nothing which it does not effect by its faculty of speech, even when it is only tacitly indicated? And 
speech is the result of a fleshly organ. The arts come through the flesh; through the flesh also effect is 
given to the mind’s pursuits and powers; all work, too, and business and offices of life, are accomplished 
by the flesh; and so utterly are the living acts of the soul the work of the flesh, that for the soul to cease to 
do living acts, would be nothing else than sundering itself from the flesh. So also the very act of dying is a 
function of the flesh, even as the process of life is. Now, if all things are subject to the soul through the 
flesh, their subjection is equally due to the flesh. That which is the means and agent of your enjoyment, 
must needs be also the partaker and sharer of your enjoyment. So that the flesh, which is accounted the 
minister and servant of the soul, turns out to be also its associate and co-heir. And if all this in temporal 
things, why not also in things eternal? 


CHAPTER VIII 


CHRISTIANITY, BY ITS PROVISION FOR THE FLESH, HAS PUT ON IT THE GREATEST HONOUR. THE PRIVILEGES OF 
OUR RELIGION IN CLOSEST CONNECTION WITH OUR FLESH. WHICH ALSO BEARS A LARGE SHARE IN THE 
DUTIES AND SACRIFICES OF RELIGION 


Now such remarks have I wished to advance in defence of the flesh, from a general view of the condition 
of our human nature. Let us now consider its special relation to Christianity, and see how vast a privilege 
before God has been conferred on this poor and worthless substance. It would suffice to say, indeed, that 
there is not a soul that can at all procure salvation, except it believe whilst it is in the flesh, so true is it 
that the flesh is the very condition on which salvation hinges. And since the soul is, in consequence of its 
salvation, chosen to the service of God, it is the flesh which actually renders it capable of such service. 
The flesh, indeed, is washed, in order that the soul may be cleansed; the flesh is anointed, that the soul 
may be consecrated; the flesh is signed (with the cross), that the soul too may be fortified; the flesh is 
shadowed with the imposition of hands, that the soul also maybe illuminated by the Spirit; the flesh feeds 
on the body and blood of Christ, that the soul likewise may fatten on its God. They cannot then be 
separated in their recompense, when they are united in their service. Those sacrifices, moreover, which 
are acceptable to God—I mean conflicts of the soul, fastings, and abstinences, and the humiliations which 
are annexed to such duty—it is the flesh which performs again and again to its own especial suffering. 
Virginity, likewise, and widowhood, and the modest restraint in secret on the marriage-bed, and the one 
only adoption of it, are fragrant offerings to God paid out of the good services of the flesh. Come, tell me 
what is your opinion of the flesh, when it has to contend for the name of Christ, dragged out to public 
view, and exposed to the hatred of all men; when it pines in prisons under the cruellest privation of light, 
in banishment from the world, amidst squalor, filth, and noisome food, without freedom even in sleep, for 


[55.] The growth of religion in the soul must be analogous to the growth of the body, which, though in 
process of years it is developed and attains its full size, yet remains still the same. There is a wide 
difference between the flower of youth and the maturity of age; yet they who were once young are still the 
same now that they have become old, insomuch that though the stature and outward form of the 
individual are changed, yet his nature is one and the same, his person is one and the same. An infant’s 
limbs are small, a young man’s large, yet the infant and the young man are the same. Men when full 
grown have the same number of joints that they had when children; and if there be any to which maturer 
age has given birth these were already present in embryo, so that nothing new is produced in them when 
old which was not already latent in them when children. This, then, is undoubtedly the true and legitimate 
rule of progress, this the established and most beautiful order of growth, that mature age ever develops in 
the man those parts and forms which the wisdom of the Creator had already framed beforehand in the 
infant. Whereas, if the human form were changed into some shape belonging to another kind, or at any 
rate, if the number of its limbs were increased or diminished, the result would be that the whole body 
would become either a wreck or a monster, or, at the least, would be impaired and enfeebled. 


[56.] In like manner, it behoves Christian doctrine to follow the same laws of progress, so as to be 
consolidated by years, enlarged by time, refined by age, and yet, withal, to continue uncorrupt and 
unadulterate, complete and perfect in all the measurement of its parts, and, so to speak, in all its proper 
members and senses, admitting no change, no waste of its distinctive property, no variation in its limits. 


[57.] For example: Our forefathers in the old time sowed wheat in the Church’s field. It would be most 
unmeet and iniquitous if we, their descendants, instead of the genuine truth of corn, should reap the 
counterfeit error of tares. This rather should be the result,—there should be no discrepancy between the 
first and the last. From doctrine which was sown as wheat, we should reap, in the increase, doctrine of 
the same kind—wheat also; so that when in process of time any of the original seed is developed, and now 
flourishes under cultivation, no change may ensue in the character of the plant. There may supervene 
shape, form, variation in outward appearance, but the nature of each kind must remain the same. God 
forbid that those rose-beds of Catholic interpretation should be converted into thorns and thistles. God 
forbid that in that spiritual paradise from plants of cinnamon and balsam, darnel and wolfsbane should of 
a sudden shoot forth. 


Therefore, whatever has been sown by the fidelity of the Fathers in this husbandry of God’s Church, the 
same ought to be cultivated and taken care of by the industry of their children, the same ought to flourish 
and ripen, the same ought to advance and go forward to perfection. For it is right that those ancient 
doctrines of heavenly philosophy should, as time goes on, be cared for, smoothed, polished; but not that 
they should be changed, not that they should be maimed, not that they should be mutilated. They may 
receive proof, illustration, definiteness; but they must retain withal their completeness, their integrity, 
their characteristic properties. 


[58.] For if once this license of impious fraud be admitted, I dread to say in how great danger religion will 
be of being utterly destroyed and annihilated. For if any one part of Catholic truth be given up, another, 
and another, and another will thenceforward be given up as a matter of course, and the several individual 
portions having been rejected, what will follow in the end but the rejection of the whole? On the other 
hand, if what is new begins to be mingled with what is old, foreign with domestic, profane with sacred, 
the custom will of necessity creep on universally, till at last the Church will have nothing left untampered 
with, nothing unadulterated, nothing sound, nothing pure; but where formerly there was a sanctuary of 
chaste and undefiled truth, thenceforward there will be a brothel of impious and base errors. May God’s 
mercy avert this wickedness from the minds of his servants; be it rather the frenzy of the ungodly. 


[59.] But the Church of Christ, the careful and watchful guardian of the doctrines deposited in her charge, 
never changes anything in them, never diminishes, never adds, does not cut off what is necessary, does 
not add what is superfluous, does not lose her own, does not appropriate what is another’s, but while 
dealing faithfully and judiciously with ancient doctrine, keeps this one object carefully in view,—if there be 
anything which antiquity has left shapeless and rudimentary, to fashion and polish it, if anything already 
reduced to shape and developed, to consolidate and strengthen it, if any already ratified and defined, to 
keep and guard it. Finally, what other object have Councils ever aimed at in their decrees, than to provide 
that what was before believed in simplicity should in future be believed intelligently, that what was before 
preached coldly should in future be preached earnestly, that what was before practised negligently should 
thenceforward be practised with double solicitude? This, I say, is what the Catholic Church, roused by the 
novelties of heretics, has accomplished by the decrees of her Councils,—this, and nothing else,—she has 
thenceforward consigned to posterity in writing what she had received from those of olden times only by 
tradition, comprising a great amount of matter in a few words, and often, for the better understanding, 
designating an old article of the faith by the characteristic of a new name. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


CONTINUATION OF THE EXPOSITION OF 1 TIM. VI. 20 


[60.] But let us return to the apostle. “O Timothy,” he says, “Guard the deposit, shunning profane novelties 


wo 


of words.” “Shun them as you would a viper, as you would a scorpion, as you would a basilisk, lest they 
smite you not only with their touch, but even with their eyes and breath.” What is “to shun”? Not even to 
eat with a person of this sort. What is “shun”? “If anyone,” says St. John, “come to you and bring not this 
doctrine.” What doctrine? What but the Catholic and universal doctrine, which has continued one and the 
same through the several successions of ages by the uncorrupt tradition of the truth and so will continue 
for ever—”Receive him not into your house, neither bid him Godspeed, for he that biddeth him Godspeed 
communicates with him in his evil deeds.” 


[61.] “Profane novelties of words.” What words are these? Such as have nothing sacred, nothing religious, 
words utterly remote from the inmost sanctuary of the Church which is the temple of God. “Profane 
novelties of words, that is, of doctrines, subjects, opinions, such as are contrary to antiquity and the faith 
of the olden time. Which if they be received, it follows necessarily that the faith of the blessed fathers is 
violated either in whole, or at all events in great part; it follows necessarily that all the faithful of all ages, 
all the saints, the chaste, the continent, the virgins, all the clergy, Deacons and Priests, so many thousands 
of Confessors, so vast an army of martyrs, such multitudes of cities and of peoples, so many islands, 
provinces, kings, tribes, kingdoms, nations, in a word, almost the whole earth, incorporated in Christ the 
Head, through the Catholic faith, have been ignorant for so long a tract of time, have been mistaken, have 
blasphemed, have not known what to believe, what to confess. 


[62.] “Shun profane novelties of words,” which to receive and follow was never the part of Catholics; of 
heretics always was. In sooth, what heresy ever burst forth save under a definite name, at a definite place, 
at a definite time? Who ever originated a heresy that did not first dissever himself from the consentient 
agreement of the universality and antiquity of the Catholic Church? That this is so is demonstrated in the 
clearest way by examples. For who ever before that profane Pelagius attributed so much antecedent 
strength to Free-will, as to deny the necessity of God’s grace to aid it towards good in every single act? 
Who ever before his monstrous disciple Coelestius denied that the whole human race is involved in the 
guilt of Adam’s sin? Who ever before sacrilegious Arius dared to rend asunder the unity of the Trinity? 
Who before impious Sabellius was so audacious as to confound the Trinity of the Unity? Who before 
cruellest Novatian represented God as cruel in that He had rather the wicked should die than that he 
should be converted and live? Who before Simon Magus, who was smitten by the apostle’s rebuke, and 
from whom that ancient sink of every thing vile has flowed by a secret continuous succession even to 
Priscillian of our own time,—who, I say, before this Simon Magus, dared to say that God, the Creator, is 
the author of evil, that is, of our wickednesses, impieties, flagitiousnesses, inasmuch as he asserts that He 
created with His own hands a human nature of such a description, that of its own motion, and by the 
impulse of its necessity-constrained will, it can do nothing else, can will nothing else, but sin, seeing that 
tossed to and fro, and set on fire by the furies of all sorts of vices, it is hurried away by unquenchable lust 
into the utmost extremes of baseness? 


[63.] There are innumerable instances of this kind, which for brevity’s sake, pass over; by all of which, 
however, it is manifestly and clearly shown, that it is an established law, in the case of almost all heresies, 
that they evermore delight in profane novelties, scorn the decisions of antiquity, and, through oppositions 
of science falsely so called, make shipwreck of the faith. On the other hand, it is the sure characteristic of 
Catholics to keep that which has been committed to their trust by the holy Fathers, to condemn profane 
novelties, and, in the apostle’s words, once and again repeated, to anathematize every one who preaches 
any other doctrine than that which has been received. 


CHAPTER XXV 
HERETICS APPEAL TO SCRIPTURE THAT THEY MAY MORE EASILY SUCCEED IN DECEIVING 


[64.] Here, possibly, some one may ask, Do heretics also appeal to Scripture? They do indeed, and with a 
vengeance; for you may see them scamper through every single book of Holy Scripture,—through the 
books of Moses, the books of Kings, the Psalms, the Epistles, the Gospels, the Prophets. Whether among 
their own people, or among strangers, in private or in public, in speaking or in writing, at convivial 
meetings, or in the streets, hardly ever do they bring forward anything of their own which they do not 
endeavour to shelter under words of Scripture. Read the works of Paul of Samosata, of Priscillian, of 
Eunomius, of Jovinian, and the rest of those pests, and you will see an infinite heap of instances, hardly a 
single page, which does not bristle with plausible quotations from the New Testament or the Old. 


[65.] But the more secretly they conceal themselves under shelter of the Divine Law, so much the more 
are they to be feared and guarded against. For they know that the evil stench of their doctrine will hardly 
find acceptance with any one if it be exhaled pure and simple. They sprinkle it over, therefore, with the 
perfume of heavenly language, in order that one who would be ready to despise human error, may 
hesitate to condemn divine words. They do, in fact, what nurses do when they would prepare some bitter 
draught for children; they smear the edge of the cup all round with honey, that the unsuspecting child, 
having first tasted the sweet, may have no fear of the bitter. So too do these act, who disguise poisonous 
herbs and noxious juices under the names of medicines, so that no one almost, when he reads the label, 
suspects the poison. 


[66.] It was for this reason that the Saviour cried, “Beware of false prophets who come to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.” What is meant by “sheep’s clothing”? What but the 
words which prophets and apostles with the guilelessness of sheep wove beforehand as fleeces, for that 
immaculate Lamb which taketh away the sin of the world? What are the ravening wolves? What but the 
savage and rabid glosses of heretics, who continually infest the Church’s folds, and tear in pieces the flock 
of Christ wherever they are able? But that they may with more successful guile steal upon the 
unsuspecting sheep, retaining the ferocity of the wolf, they put off his appearance, and wrap themselves, 
so to say, in the language of the Divine Law, as in a fleece, so that one, having felt the softness of wool, 
may have no dread of the wolf’s fangs. But what saith the Saviour? “By their fruits ye shall know them;” 
that is, when they have begun not only to quote those divine words, but also to expound them, not as yet 
only to make a boast of them as on their side, but also to interpret them, then will that bitterness, that 
acerbity, that rage, be understood; then will the ill-savour of that novel poison be perceived, then will 
those profane novelties be disclosed, then may you see first the hedge broken through, then the 
landmarks of the Fathers removed, then the Catholic faith assailed, then the doctrine of the Church torn 
in pieces. 


[67.] Such were they whom the Apostle Paul rebukes in his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, when he 
says, “For of this sort are false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming themselves into apostles of 
Christ.” The apostles brought forward instances from Holy Scripture; these men did the same. The 
apostles cited the authority of the Psalms; these men did so likewise. The apostles brought forward 
passages from the prophets; these men still did the same. But when they began to interpret in different 
senses the passages which both had agreed in appealing to, then were discerned the guileless from the 
crafty, the genuine from the counterfeit, the straight from the crooked, then, in one word, the true 
apostles from the false apostles. “And no wonder,” he says, “for Satan himself transforms himself into an 
angel of light. It is no marvel then if his servants are transformed as the servants of righteousness.” 
Therefore, according to the authority of the Apostle Paul, as often as either false apostles or false teachers 
cite passages from the Divine Law, by means of which, misinterpreted, they seek to prop up their own 
errors, there is no doubt that they are following the cunning devices of their father, which assuredly he 
would never have devised, but that he knew that where he could fraudulently and by stealth introduce 
error, there is no easier way of effecting his impious purpose than by pretending the authority of Holy 
Scripture. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


HERETICS, IN QUOTING SCRIPTURE, FOLLOW THE EXAMPLE OF THE DEVIL 


[68.] But some one will say, What proof have we that the Devil is wont to appeal to Holy Scripture? Let 
him read the Gospels wherein it is written, “Then the Devil took Him (the Lord the Saviour) and set Him 
upon a pinnacle of the Temple, and said unto Him: If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down, for it is 
written, He shall give His angels charge concerning thee, that they may keep thee in all thy ways: In their 
hands they shall bear thee up, lest perchance thou dash thy foot against a stone.” What sort of treatment 
must men, insignificant wretches that they are, look for at the hands of him who assailed even the Lord of 
Glory with quotations from Scripture? “If thou be the Son of God,” saith he, “cast thyself down.” 
Wherefore? “For,” saith he, “it is written.” It behoves us to pay special attention to this passage and bear 
it in mind, that, warned by so important an instance of Evangelical authority, we may be assured beyond 
doubt, when we find people alleging passages from the Apostles or Prophets against the Catholic Faith, 
that the Devil speaks through their mouths. For as then the Head spoke to the Head, so now also the 
members speak to the members, the members of the Devil to the members of Christ, misbelievers to 
believers, sacrilegious to religious, in one word, Heretics to Catholics. 


[69.] But what do they say? “If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down;” that is, If thou wouldst be a son 
of God, and wouldst receive the inheritance of the Kingdom of Heaven, cast thyself down; that is, cast 
thyself down from the doctrine and tradition of that sublime Church, which is imagined to be nothing less 
than the very temple of God. And if one should ask one of the heretics who gives this advice, How do you 
prove? What ground have you, for saying, that I ought to cast away the universal and ancient faith of the 
Catholic Church? he has the answer ready, “For it is written;” and forthwith he produces a thousand 
testimonies, a thousand examples, a thousand authorities from the Law, from the Psalms, from the 
apostles, from the Prophets, by means of which, interpreted on a new and wrong principle, the unhappy 
soul may be precipitated from the height of Catholic truth to the lowest abyss of heresy. Then, with the 
accompanying promises, the heretics are wont marvellously to beguile the incautious. For they dare to 
teach and promise, that in their church, that is, in the conventicle of their communion, there is a certain 
great and special and altogether personal grace of God, so that whosoever pertain to their number, 
without any labour, without any effort, without any industry, even though they neither ask, nor seek, nor 
knock, have such a dispensation from God, that, borne up by angel hands, that is, preserved by the 
protection of angels, it is impossible they should ever dash their feet against a stone, that is, that they 
should ever be offended. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
WHAT RULE IS TO BE OBSERVED IN THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE 


[70.] But it will be said, If the words, the sentiments, the promises of Scripture, are appealed to by the 
Devil and his disciples, of whom some are false apostles, some false prophets and false teachers, and all 
without exception heretics, what are Catholics and the sons of Mother Church to do? How are they to 
distinguish truth from falsehood in the sacred Scriptures? They must be very careful to pursue that course 
which, in the beginning of this Commonitory, we said that holy and learned men had commended to us, 
that is to say, they must interpret the sacred Canon according to the traditions of the Universal Church 
and in keeping with the rules of Catholic doctrine, in which Catholic and Universal Church, moreover, 
they must follow universality, antiquity, consent. And if at any time a part opposes itself to the whole, 
novelty to antiquity, the dissent of one or a few who are in error to the consent of all or at all events of the 
great majority of Catholics, then they must prefer the soundness of the whole to the corruption of a part; 
in which same whole they must prefer the religion of antiquity to the profaneness of novelty; and in 
antiquity itself in like manner, to the temerity of one or of a very few they must prefer, first of all, the 
general decrees, if such there be, of a Universal Council, or if there be no such, then, what is next best, 
they must follow the consentient belief of many and great masters. Which rule having been faithfully, 
soberly, and scrupulously observed, we shall with little difficulty detect the noxious errors of heretics as 
they arise. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


IN WHAT WAY, ON COLLATING THE CONSENTIENT OPINIONS OF THE ANCIENT MASTERS, THE NOVELTIES OF 
HERETICS MAY BE DETECTED AND CONDEMNED 


[71.] And here I perceive that, as a necessary sequel to the foregoing, I ought to show by examples in 
what way, by collating the consentient opinions of the ancient masters, the profane novelties of heretics 
may be detected and condemned. Yet in the investigation of this ancient consent of the holy Fathers we 
are to bestow our pains not on every minor question of the Divine Law, but only, at all events especially, 
where the Rule of Faith is concerned. Nor is this way of dealing with heresy to be resorted to always, or in 
every instance, but only in the case of those heresies which are new and recent, and that on their first 
arising, before they have had time to deprave the Rules of the Ancient Faith, and before they endeavour, 
while the poison spreads and diffuses itself, to corrupt the writings of the ancients. But heresies already 
widely diffused and of old standing are by no means to be thus dealt with, seeing that through lapse of 
time they have long had opportunity of corrupting the truth. And therefore, as to the more ancient 
schisms or heresies, we ought either to confute them, if need be, by the sole authority of the Scriptures, 
or at any rate, to shun them as having been already of old convicted and condemned by universal councils 
of the Catholic Priesthood. 


[72.] Therefore, as soon as the corruption of each mischievous error begins to break forth, and to defend 
itself by filching certain passages of Scripture, and expounding them fraudulently and deceitfully, 
forthwith, the opinions of the ancients in the interpretation of the Canon are to be collected, whereby the 
novelty, and consequently the profaneness, whatever it may be, that arises, may both without any doubt 
be exposed, and without any tergiversation be condemned. But the opinions of those Fathers only are to 
be used for comparison, who living and teaching, holily, wisely, and with constancy, in the Catholic faith 
and communion, were counted worthy either to die in the faith of Christ, or to suffer death happily for 
Christ. Whom yet we are to believe on this condition, that that only is to be accounted indubitable, 
certain, established, which either all, or the more part, have supported and confirmed manifestly, 
frequently, persistently, in one and the same sense, forming, as it were, a consentient council of doctors, 
all receiving, holding, handing on the same doctrine. But whatsoever a teacher holds, other than all, or 
contrary to all, be he holy and learned, be he a bishop, be he a Confessor, be he a martyr, let that be 
regarded as a private fancy of his own, and be separated from the authority of common, public, general 
persuasion, lest, after the sacrilegious custom of heretics and schismatics, rejecting the ancient truth of 
the universal Creed, we follow, at the utmost peril of our eternal salvation, the newly devised error of one 
man. 


[73.] Lest any one perchance should rashly think the holy and Catholic consent of these blessed fathers to 
be despised, the Apostle says, in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, “God hath placed some in the 
Church, first Apostles,” of whom himself was one; “secondly Prophets,” such as Agabus, of whom we read 
in the Acts of the Apostles; “then doctors,” who are now called Homilists, Expositors, whom the same 
apostle sometimes calls also “Prophets,” because by them the mysteries of the Prophets are opened to the 
people. Whosoever, therefore, shall despise these, who had their appointment of God in His Church in 
their several times and places, when they are unanimous in Christ, in the interpretation of some one point 
of Catholic doctrine, despises not man, but God, from whose unity in the truth, lest any one should vary, 
the same Apostle earnestly protests, “I beseech you, brethren, that ye all speak the same thing, and that 
there be no divisions among you, but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the 
same judgment.” But if any one dissent from their unanimous decision, let him listen to the words of the 
same apostle, “God is not the God of dissension but of peace;” that is, not of him who departs from the 


unity of consent, but of those who remain steadfast in the peace of consent: “as,” he continues, “I teach in 
all Churches of the saints,” that is, of Catholics, which churches are therefore churches of the saints, 
because they continue steadfast in the communion of the faith. 


[74.] And lest any one, disregarding every one else, should arrogantly claim to be listened to himself 
alone, himself alone to be believed, the Apostle goes on to say, “Did the word of God proceed from you, or 
did it come to you only?” And, lest this should be thought lightly spoken, he continues, “If any man seem 
to be a prophet or a spiritual person, let him acknowledge that the things which I write unto you are the 
Lord’s commands.” As to which, unless a man be a prophet or a spiritual person, that is, a master in 
spiritual matters, let him be as observant as possible of impartiality and unity, so as neither to prefer his 
own opinions to those of every one besides, nor to recede from the belief of the whole body. Which 
injunction, whoso ignores, shall be himself ignored; that is, he who either does not learn what he does not 
know, or treats with contempt what he knows, shall be ignored, that is, shall be deemed unworthy to be 
ranked of God with those who are united to each other by faith, and equalled with each other by humility, 
than which I cannot imagine a more terrible evil. This it is however which, according to the Apostle’s 
threatening, we see to have befallen Julian the Pelagian, who either neglected to associate himself with 
the belief of his fellow Christians, or presumed to dissociate himself from it. 


[75.] But it is now time to bring forward the exemplification which we promised, where and how the 
sentences of the holy Fathers have been collected together, so that in accordance with them, by the 
decree and authority of a council, the rule of the Church’s faith may be settled. Which that it may be done 
the more conveniently, let this present Commonitory end here, so that the remainder which is to follow 
may be begun from a fresh beginning. 


[The Second Book of the Commonitory is lost. Nothing of it remains but the conclusion: in other words, 
the recapitulation which follows. ] 


CHAPTER XXIX 


RECAPITULATION 


[76.] This being the case, it is now time that we should recapitulate, at the close of this second 
Commonitory, what was said in that and in the preceding. 


We said above, that it has always been the custom of Catholics, and still is, to prove the true faith in these 
two ways; first by the authority of the Divine Canon, and next by the tradition of the Catholic Church. Not 
that the Canon alone does not of itself suffice for every question, but seeing that the more part, 
interpreting the divine words according to their own persuasion, take up various erroneous opinions, it is 
therefore necessary that the interpretation of divine Scripture should be ruled according to the one 
standard of the Church’s belief, especially in those articles on which the foundations of all Catholic 
doctrine rest. 


[77.] We said likewise, that in the Church itself regard must be had to the consentient voice of universality 
equally with that of antiquity, lest we either be torn from the integrity of unity and carried away to schism, 
or be precipitated from the religion of antiquity into heretical novelties. We said, further, that in this same 
ecclesiastical antiquity two points are very carefully and earnestly to be held in view by those who would 
keep clear of heresy: first, they should ascertain whether any decision has been given in ancient times as 
to the matter in question by the whole priesthood of the Catholic Church, with the authority of a General 
Council: and, secondly, if some new question should arise on which no such decision has been given, they 
should then have recourse to the opinions of the holy Fathers, of those at least, who, each in his own time 
and place, remaining in the unity of communion and of the faith, were accepted as approved masters; and 
whatsoever these may be found to have held, with one mind and with one consent, this ought to be 
accounted the true and Catholic doctrine of the Church, without any doubt or scruple. 


[78.] Which lest we should seem to allege presumptuously on our own warrant rather than on the 
authority of the Church, we appealed to the example of the holy council which some three years ago was 
held at Ephesus in Asia, in the consulship of Bassus and Antiochus, where, when question was raised as to 
the authoritative determining of rules of faith, lest, perchance, any profane novelty should creep in, as did 
the perversion of the truth at Ariminum, the whole body of priests there assembled, nearly two hundred in 
number, approved of this as the most Catholic, the most trustworthy, and the best course, viz., to bring 
forth into the midst the sentiments of the holy Fathers, some of whom it was well known had been 
martyrs, some Confessors, but all had been, and continued to the end to be, Catholic priests, in order that 
by their consentient determination the reverence due to ancient truth might be duly and solemnly 
confirmed, and the blasphemy of profane novelty condemned. Which having been done, that impious 
Nestorius was lawfully and deservedly adjudged to be opposed to Catholic antiquity, and contrariwise 
blessed Cyril to be in agreement with it. And that nothing might be wanting to the credibility of the 
matter, we recorded the names and the number (though we had forgotten the order) of the Fathers, 
according to whose consentient and unanimous judgment, both the sacred preliminaries of judicial 
procedure were expounded, and the rule of divine truth established. Whom, that we may strengthen our 


memory, it will be no superfluous labour to mention again here also. 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE COUNCIL OF EPHESUS 


[79.] These then are the men whose writings, whether as judges or as witnesses, were recited in the 
Council: St. Peter, bishop of Alexandria, a most excellent Doctor and most blessed martyr, Saint 
Athanasius, bishop of the same city, a most faithful Teacher, and most eminent Confessor, Saint 
Theophilus, also bishop of the same city, a man illustrious for his faith, his life, his knowledge, whose 
successor, the revered Cyril, now adorns the Alexandrian Church. And lest perchance the doctrine ratified 
by the Council should be thought peculiar to one city and province, there were added also those lights of 
Cappadocia, St. Gregory of Nazianzus, bishop and Confessor, St. Basil of Caesarea in Cappadocia, bishop 
and Confessor, and the other St. Gregory, St. Gregory of Nyssa, for his faith, his conversation, his 
integrity, and his wisdom, most worthy to be the brother of Basil. And lest Greece or the East should seem 
to stand alone, to prove that the Western and Latin world also have always held the same belief, there 
were read in the Council certain Epistles of St. Felix, martyr, and St. Julius, both bishops of Rome. And 
that not only the Head, but the other parts, of the world also might bear witness to the judgment of the 
council, there was added from the South the most blessed Cyprian, bishop of Carthage and martyr, and 
from the North St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan. 


[80.] These all then, to the sacred number of the decalogue, were produced at Ephesus as doctors, 
councillors, witnesses, judges. And that blessed council holding their doctrine, following their counsel, 
believing their witness, submitting to their judgment without haste, without foregone conclusion, without 
partiality, gave their determination concerning the Rules of Faith. A much greater number of the ancients 
might have been adduced; but it was needless, because neither was it fit that the time should be occupied 
by a multitude of witnesses, nor does any one suppose that those ten were really of a different mind from 
the rest of their colleagues. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THE CONSTANCY OF THE EPHESINE FATHERS IN DRIVING AWAY NOVELTY AND MAINTAINING ANTIQUITY 


[81.] After the preceding we added also the sentence of blessed Cyril, which is contained in these same 
Ecclesiastical Proceedings. For when the Epistle of Capreolus, bishop of Carthage, had been read, 
wherein he earnestly intreats that novelty may be driven away and antiquity maintained, Cyril made and 
carried the proposal, which it may not be out of place to insert here: For says he, at the close of the 
proceedings, “Let the Epistle of Capreolus also, the reverend and very religious bishop of Carthage, which 
has been read, be inserted in the acts. His mind is obvious, for he intreats that the doctrines of the ancient 
faith be confirmed, such as are novel, wantonly devised, and impiously promulgated, reprobated and 
condemned.” All the bishops cried out, “These are the words of all; this we all say, this we all desire.” 
What mean “the words of all,” what mean “the desires of all,” but that what has been handed down from 
antiquity should be retained, what has been newly devised, rejected with disdain? 


[82.] Next we expressed our admiration of the humility and sanctity of that Council, such that, though the 
number of priests was so great, almost the more part of them metropolitans, so erudite, so learned, that 
almost all were capable of taking part in doctrinal discussions, whom the very circumstance of their being 
assembled for the purpose, might seem to embolden to make some determination on their own authority, 
yet they innovated nothing, presumed nothing, arrogated to themselves absolutely nothing, but used all 
possible care to hand down nothing to posterity but what they had themselves received from their 
Fathers. And not only did they dispose satisfactorily of the matter presently in hand, but they also set an 
example to those who should come after them, how they also should adhere to the determinations of 
sacred antiquity, and condemn the devices of profane novelty. 


[83.] We inveighed also against the wicked presumption of Nestorius in boasting that he was the first and 
the only one who understood holy Scripture, and that all those teachers were ignorant, who before him 
had expounded the sacred oracles, forsooth, the whole body of priests, the whole body of Confessors and 
martyrs, of whom some had published commentaries upon the Law of God, others had agreed with them 
in their comments, or had acquiesced in them. In a word, he confidently asserted that the whole Church 
was even now in error, and always had been in error, in that, as it seemed to him, it had followed, and was 
following, ignorant and misguided teachers. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THE ZEAL OF CELESTINE AND SIXTUS, BISHOPS OF ROME, IN OPPOSING NOVELTY 


[84.] The foregoing would be enough and very much more than enough, to crush and annihilate every 
profane novelty. But yet that nothing might be wanting to such completeness of proof, we added, at the 
close, the twofold authority of the Apostolic See, first, that of holy Pope Sixtus, the venerable prelate who 


now adorns the Roman Church; and secondly that of his predecessor, Pope Celestine of blessed memory, 
which same we think it necessary to insert here also. 


Holy Pope Sixtus then says in an Epistle which he wrote on Nestorius’s matter to the bishop of Antioch, 
“Therefore, because, as the Apostle says, the faith is one,—evidently the faith which has obtained hitherto, 
—let us believe the things that are to be said, and say the things that are to be held.” What are the things 
that are to be believed and to be said? He goes on: “Let no license be allowed to novelty, because it is not 
fit that any addition should be made to antiquity. Let not the clear faith and belief of our forefathers be 
fouled by any muddy admixture.” A truly apostolic sentiment! He enhances the belief of the Fathers by the 
epithet of clearness; profane novelties he calls muddy. 


[85.] Holy Pope Celestine also expresses himself in like manner and to the same effect. For in the Epistle 
which he wrote to the priests of Gaul, charging them with connivance with error, in that by their silence 
they failed in their duty to the ancient faith, and allowed profane novelties to spring up, he says: “We are 
deservedly to blame if we encourage error by silence. Therefore rebuke these people. Restrain their 
liberty of preaching.” But here some one may doubt who they are whose liberty to preach as they list he 
forbids,—the preachers of antiquity or the devisers of novelty. Let himself tell us; let himself resolve the 
reader’s doubt. For he goes on: “If the case be so (that is, if the case be so as certain persons complain to 
me touching your cities and provinces, that by your hurtful dissimulation you cause them to consent to 
certain novelties), if the case be so, let novelty cease to assail antiquity.” This, then, was the sentence of 
blessed Celestine, not that antiquity should cease to subvert novelty, but that novelty should cease to 
assail antiquity. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH OUGHT TO ADHERE TO THE FAITH OF THEIR FATHERS AND DIE FOR 
IT 


[86.] Whoever then gainsays these Apostolic and Catholic determinations, first of all necessarily insults 
the memory of holy Celestine, who decreed that novelty should cease to assail antiquity; and in the next 
place sets at naught the decision of holy Sixtus, whose sentence was, “Let no license be allowed to 
novelty, since it is not fit that any addition be made to antiquity;” moreover, he condemns the 
determination of blessed Cyril, who extolled with high praise the zeal of the venerable Capreolus, in that 
he would fain have the ancient doctrines of the faith confirmed, and novel inventions condemned; yet 
more, he tramples upon the Council of Ephesus, that is, on the decisions of the holy bishops of almost the 
whole East, who decreed, under divine guidance, that nothing ought to be believed by posterity save what 
the sacred antiquity of the holy Fathers, consentient in Christ, had held, who with one voice, and with loud 
acclaim, testified that these were the words of all, this was the wish of all, this was the sentence of all, 
that as almost all heretics before Nestorius, despising antiquity and upholding novelty, had been 
condemned, so Nestorius, the author of novelty and the assailant of antiquity, should be condemned also. 
Whose consentient determination, inspired by the gift of sacred and celestial grace, whoever disapproves 
must needs hold the profaneness of Nestorius to have been condemned unjustly; finally, he despises as 
vile and worthless the whole Church of Christ, and its doctors, apostles, and prophets, and especially the 
blessed Apostle Paul: he despises the Church, in that she hath never failed in loyalty to the duty of 
cherishing and preserving the faith once for all delivered to her; he despises St. Paul, who wrote, “O 
Timothy, guard the deposit intrusted to thee, shunning profane novelties of words;” and again, “if any man 
preach unto you other than ye have received, let him be accursed.” But if neither apostolical injunctions 
nor ecclesiastical decrees may be violated, by which, in accordance with the sacred consent of 
universality and antiquity, all heretics always, and, last of all, Pelagius, Coelestius, and Nestorius have 
been rightly and deservedly condemned, then assuredly it is incumbent on all Catholics who are anxious 
to approve themselves genuine sons of Mother Church, to adhere henceforward to the holy faith of the 
holy Fathers, to be wedded to it, to die in it; but as to the profane novelties of profane men—to detest 
them, abhor them, oppose them, give them no quarter. 


[87.] These matters, handled more at large in the two preceding Commonitories, I have now put together 
more briefly by way of recapitulation, in order that my memory, to aid which I composed them, may, on 
the one hand, be refreshed by frequent reference, and, on the other, may avoid being wearied by prolixity. 


APPENDIX I 


Note on Section 41, Page 143. 


There is so close an agreement, both in substance and often in the form of expression, between the 
preceding sections (36-42) and the so-called Athanasian Creed, that it led Antelmi (Nova de Symb. 
Athanas. Disquisitio,) to ascribe that document to Vincentius as its author, and to suppose that in it we 
have the fulfilment of the promise here referred to. If, however, the Creed was the work of Vincentius, it 
cannot well be the work promised at the close of S: 41, for Vincentius’s words point to a fuller and more 
explicit treatment of the subjects referred to, whereas in the Athanasian Creed, though the subjects are 
the same, the treatment of them is very much briefer and more concise. 


Whoever was the author however, if it was not Vincentius, he must at least, as the subjoined extracts seem 
to prove, have been familiar with the Commonitory, as also with St. Augustine’s writings, of which, as well 
as of the Commonitory, the Creed bears evident traces. I subjoin the following instances of agreement 
between the Commonitory and the Creed: Antelmi gives several others. 


Commonitory: 
Athanasian Creed: 
Unum Christum Jesum, non duos, eumdemque Deum pariter atque Hominem confitetur. S: 36. 


Est ergo Fides recta, ut credamus et confiteamur, quia Dominus noster Jesus Christus, Dei Filius, Deus 
pariter et Homo est. v. 28. 


Alia est Persona Patris, alia Filii, alia Spiritus Sancti. S: 37. 
Alia est Persona Patris, alia Filii, alia Spiritus Sancti. v. 5. 


Unus idemque Christus, Deus et Homo, Idem Patri et aequalis et minor, Idem ex Patre ante saecula 
genitus, Idem in saeculo ex Matre generatus, perfectus Deus, perfectus Homo. S: 37. 


Deus ex substantia Patris, ante saecula genitus, Homo ex substantia Matris, in saeculo natus; perfectus 
Deus perfectus Homo. vv. 29, 30. 


Unus, non corruptibili nescio qua Divinitatis et Humanitatis confusione, sed integra et singulari quadam 
unitate Personae. S: 37. 


Unus omnino, non conversione sustantiae, sed unitate Personae. v. 34. 
Sicut Verbum in carne caro, ita Homo in Deo Deus est. S: 40. 


Unus, non conversione Divinitatis in carne, sed Adsumptione Humanitatis in Deo. v. 33. 


APPENDIX II 


Note on Section 69, Page 149. 


That Vincentius had Augustine and his adherents in view in this description will hardly be doubted by any 
one who will compare it with the following extracts, the first from Prosper’s letter to Augustine, giving 
him an account of the complaints made against his doctrine by the Massilian clergy; the second from St. 
Augustine’s treatise, “De dono Perseveranti “ written in consequence of it. 


Commonitory, S: 69. 


“Si quis interroget quempiam haereticorum sibi talia persuadentem, Unde probas, unde doces quod 
Ecclesiae Catholicae universalem et antiquam fidem dimittere debeam? Statum ille, Scriptum est enim,’ et 
continuo mille testimonia, mille exempla, mille auctoritates parat de Lege, de Psalmis, de Apostolis, de 
Prophetis, quibus, novo et malo more interpretatis, ex arce Catholica in haereseos barathrum infelix 
anima praecipitetur. Audent enim polliceri et docere, quod in Ecclesia sua, id est, in communionis suae 
conventiculo, magna et specialis ac plane personalis quaedam sit Dei gratia, adeo ut sine ullo labore, sine 
ullo studio, sine ulla industria, etiamsi nec petant, nec quaerant, nec pulsent, quicunque illi ad numerum 
suum pertinent, tamen ita divinitus dispensentur, ut, angelicis evecti manibus, id est, angelica protectione 
servati, nunquam possint offendere ad lapidem pedem suum, id est, nunquam scandalizari.” 


Prosper to Augustine. 


“The Massilian clergy complain,” he says, “Romoveri omnem industriam, tollique virtutes, si Dei 
constitutio humanus praeveniat voluntates.” S: 3. 


Then referring to the teaching of the Massilians themselves, Prosper continues, 


“Ad conditionem hanc velint uniuscujusque hominis pertinere, ut ad cognitionem Dei et ad obedientiam 
mandatorum Ejus possit suam dirigere voluntatem, et ad hanc gratiam qua in Christo renascimur 
pervenire, per naturalem scilicet facultatem, petendo, quaerendo, pulsando.” 


Referring to the line of argument pursued by himself and others of Augustine’s friends and the Massilian 
way of dealing with it, he says, “Et cum contra eos Scripta Beatitudinis tuae validissimis et innumeris 
testimoniis Divinarum Scriptuarum instructa proferimus, ... obstinationem suam vetustate defendunt.” S: 
3. 


St. Augustine replies to Prosper not in an ordinary letter, but in two short Treatises, which must have 


been written immediately afters its receipt, for he died in August 430, the first entitled “De 
Praedestinatione Sanctorum,” the second “De Dono Perseverantiae.” 


The following extract is from the latter: 


“Attendant ergo quomodo falluntur qui putant Esse a nobis, non dari nobis, ut petamus, quaeramus, 
pulsemus. Et hoc esse, dicunt, quod gratia praeceditur merito nostro, ut sequatur illa cum accipimus 
petentes, et invenimus quaerentes, aperiturque pulsantibus. Nec volunt intelligere etiam hoc divini 
muneris esse ut oremus, hoc est, petamus, quaeramus, atque pulsamus.”—De Dono Persev. c. 23, S: 64. 


Vincentius’s language is in keeping with that of others of St. Augustine’s opponents, as Cassian and 
Faustus, extracts from whom are given by Noris; only, as he observes, while Vincentius uses the term 
“heresy” of the doctrine impugned,—they are content to use the milder term “error.”—Histor. Pelag. p. 
246. 


APPENDIX III 


Note on Section 85, Page 156. 
Celestine’s letter was addressed to certain Bishops of Southern Gaul, who are particularized by name. 


It appears that Prosper and Hilary had made a journey to Rome, where they then were, for the purpose of 
complaining to Celestine of the connivance of certain bishops of Southern Gaul with the unsound teaching 
of their clergy. They complained too of the disrespectful manner in which these same clergy treated the 
memory of Augustine, then recently deceased. 


Celestine writes to these bishops: blames their connivance with a fault, which, says he, by their silence 
they make their own, and then proceeds to charge them, as in the passage quoted in the text, “Rebuke 
these people: restrain their liberty of preaching. If the case be so, let novelty cease to assail antiquity, let 
restlessness cease to disturb the Church’s peace.” Then, after some further exhortation, he adds, “We 
cannot wonder at their thus assailing the living, when they do not shrink from seeking to asperse the 
memory of the departed. With Augustine, whom all men everywhere loved and honoured, we ever held 
communion. Let a stop be put to this spirit of disparagement, which unhappily is on the increase.” 


The manner in which Vincentius deals with this letter has been very commonly thought, and with reason, 
to indicate a Semipelagian leaning. His “si ita est,” “if the case be so,” emphasized by being repeated 
again and again, quite in an excited manner, as we should say, shows an evident wish to shift the charge of 
novelty from those against whom it had been brought, and fix it upon the opposite party. “Who are the 
introducers of novelty? The Massilians, as Prosper represents them, or their calumniators? Not the 
Massilians: they notoriously appeal to antiquity—not the Massilians, but Prosper and the rest of 


Augustine’s followers.” 


The feeling with regard to Augustine, on the part of the Massilian clergy, as indicated in Celestine’s letter, 
is quite in accordance with the animus of S: 69 above. See the note on that place, and see Noris’s 
remarks, pp. 246-248. 


[529] E.g. “Hunc locum Vincentius Lirinensis sic a vero sensu contra Prosperum et Hilarium detorquet, ut 
ipse haud injuria in erroris Semipelagiani suspicionem veniat.” The Benedictine editor of St. Augustine’s 
works on Celestine’s letter, Tom. x. col. 2403. To the same purpose, among others, Card. Norris, Histor. 
Pelag., 246. Vossius, Histor. Pelag. Tillemont, T. xv. pp. 145, 862. Neander, Church History, iv. p. 388. 
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it is bound on its very pallet and mangled in its bed of straw; when at length before the public view it is 
racked by every kind of torture that can be devised, and when finally it is spent beneath its agonies, 
struggling to render its last turn for Christ by dying for Him—upon His own cross many times, not to say 
by still more atrocious devices of torment. Most blessed, truly, and most glorious, must be the flesh which 
can repay its Master Christ so vast a debt, and so completely, that the only obligation remaining due to 
Him is, that it should cease by death to owe Him more—all the more bound even then in gratitude, 
because (for ever) set free. 


CHAPTER IX 


GOD’S LOVE FOR THE FLESH OF MAN, AS DEVELOPED IN THE GRACE OF CHRIST TOWARDS IT. THE FLESH THE 
BEST MEANS OF DISPLAYING THE BOUNTY AND POWER OF GOD 


To recapitulate, then: Shall that very flesh, which the Divine Creator formed with His own hands in the 
image of God; which He animated with His own afflatus, after the likeness of His own vital vigour; which 
He set over all the works of His hand, to dwell amongst, to enjoy, and to rule them; which He clothed with 
His sacraments and His instructions; whose purity He loves, whose mortifications He approves; whose 
sufferings for Himself He deems precious;—(shall that flesh, I say), so often brought near to God, not rise 
again? God forbid, God forbid, (I repeat), that He should abandon to everlasting destruction the labour of 
His own hands, the care of His own thoughts, the receptacle of His own Spirit, the queen of His creation, 
the inheritor of His own liberality, the priestess of His religion, the champion of His testimony, the sister of 
His Christ! We know by experience the goodness of God; from His Christ we learn that He is the only God, 
and the very good. Now, as He requires from us love to our neighbour after love to Himself, so He will 
Himself do that which He has commanded. He will love the flesh which is, so very closely and in so many 
ways, His neighbour—(He will love it), although infirm, since His strength is made perfect in weakness; 
although disordered, since “they that are whole need not the physician, but they that are sick;” although 
not honourable, since “we bestow more abundant honour upon the less honourable members;” although 
ruined, since He says, “I am come to save that which was lost;” although sinful, since He says, “I desire 
rather the salvation of the sinner than his death;” although condemned, for says He, “I shall wound, and 
also heal.” Why reproach the flesh with those conditions which wait for God, which hope in God, which 
receive honour from God, which He succours? I venture to declare, that if such casualties as these had 
never befallen the flesh, the bounty, the grace, the mercy, (and indeed) all the beneficent power of God, 
would have had no opportunity to work. 


CHAPTER X 


HOLY SCRIPTURE MAGNIFIES THE FLESH, AS TO ITS NATURE AND ITS PROSPECTS 


You hold to the scriptures in which the flesh is disparaged; receive also those in which it is ennobled. You 
read whatever passage abases it; direct your eyes also to that which elevates it. “All flesh is grass.” Well, 
but Isaiah was not content to say only this; but he also declared, “All flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 
They notice God when He says in Genesis, “My Spirit shall not remain among these men, because they are 
flesh;” but then He is also heard saying by Joel, “I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh.” Even the 
apostle ought not to be known for any one statement in which he is wont to reproach the flesh. For 
although he says that “in his flesh dwelleth no good thing;” although he affirms that “they who are in the 
flesh cannot please God,” because “the flesh lusteth against the Spirit;” yet in these and similar assertions 
which he makes, it is not the substance of the flesh, but its actions, which are censured. Moreover, we 
shall elsewhere take occasion to remark, that no reproaches can fairly be cast upon the flesh, without 
tending also to the castigation of the soul, which compels the flesh to do its bidding. However, let me 
meanwhile add that in the same passage Paul “carries about in his body the marks of the Lord Jesus;” he 
also forbids our body to be profaned, as being “the temple of God;” he makes our bodies “the members of 
Christ;” and he exhorts us to exalt and “glorify God in our body.” If, therefore, the humiliations of the flesh 
thrust off its resurrection, why shall not its high prerogatives rather avail to bring it about?—since it 
better suits the character of God to restore to salvation what for a while He rejected, than to surrender to 
perdition what He once approved. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE POWER OF GOD FULLY COMPETENT TO EFFECT THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH 


Thus far touching my eulogy of the flesh, in opposition to its enemies, who are, notwithstanding, its 
greatest friends also; for there is nobody who lives so much in accordance with the flesh as they who deny 
the resurrection of the flesh, inasmuch as they despise all its discipline, while they disbelieve its 
punishment. It is a shrewd saying which the Paraclete utters concerning these persons by the mouth of 
the prophetess Prisca: “They are carnal, and yet they hate the flesh.” Since, then, the flesh has the best 
guarantee that could possibly accrue for securing to it the recompense of salvation, ought we not also to 
consider well the power, and might, and competency of God Himself, whether He be so great as to be able 
to rebuild and restore the edifice of the flesh, which had become dilapidated and blocked up, and in every 
possible way dislocated?—whether He has promulgated in the public domains of nature any analogies to 


The Twelve Books of John Cassian on the Institutes of the Coenobia, and the Remedies for the 
Eight Principal Faults 


Book I 


Of the Dress of the Monks 


CHAPTER I 
OF THE MONK’S GIRDLE 


As we are going to speak of the customs and rules of the monasteries, how by God’s grace can we better 
begin than with the actual dress of the monks, for we shall then be able to expound in due course their 
interior life when we have set their outward man before your eyes. A monk, then, as a soldier of Christ 
ever ready for battle, ought always to walk with his loins girded. For in this fashion, too, the authority of 
Holy Scripture shows that they walked who in the Old Testament started the original of this life,—I mean 
Elijah and Elisha; and, moreover, we know that the leaders and authors of the New Testament, viz., John, 
Peter, and Paul, and the others of the same rank, walked in the same manner. And of these the first- 
mentioned, who even in the Old Testament displayed the flowers of a virgin life and an example of chastity 
and continence, when he had been sent by the Lord to rebuke the messengers of Ahaziah, the wicked king 
of Israel, because when confined by sickness he had intended to consult Beelzebub, the god of Ekron, on 
the state of his health, and thereupon the said prophet had met them and said that he should not come 
down from the bed on which he lay,—this man was made known to the bed-ridden king by the description 
of the character of his clothing. For when the messengers returned to him and brought back the prophet’s 
message, he asked what the man who had met them and spoken such words was like and how he was 
dressed. “An hairy man,” they said, “and girt with a girdle of leather about his loins;” and by this dress the 
king at once saw that it was the man of God, and said: “It is Elijah the Tishbite:” i.e., by the evidence of 
the girdle and the look of the hairy and unkempt body he recognized without the slightest doubt the man 
of God, because this was always attached to him as he dwelt among so many thousands of Israelites, as if 
it were impressed as some special sign of his own particular style. Of John also, who came as a sort of 
sacred boundary between the Old and New Testament, being both a beginning and an ending, we know by 
the testimony of the Evangelist that “the same John had his raiment of camel’s hair and a girdle of skin 
about his loins.” When Peter also had been put in prison by Herod and was to be brought forth to be slain 
on the next day, when the angel stood by him he was charged: “Gird thyself and put on thy shoes.” And 
the angel of the Lord would certainly not have charged him to do this had he not seen that for the sake of 
his night’s rest he had for a while freed his wearied limbs from the girdle usually tied round them. Paul 
also, going up to Jerusalem and soon to be put in chains by the Jews, was met at Caesarea by the prophet 
Agabus, who took his girdle and bound his hands and feet to show by his bodily actions the injuries which 
he was to suffer, and said: “So shall the Jews in Jerusalem bind the man whose girdle this is, and deliver 
him into the hands of the Gentiles.” And surely the prophet would never have brought this forward, or 
have said “the man whose girdle this is,” unless Paul had always been accustomed to fasten it round his 
loins. 


CHAPTER II 


OF THE MONK’S ROBE 


Let the robe also of the monk be such as may merely cover the body and prevent the disgrace of nudity, 
and keep off harm from cold, not such as may foster the seeds of vanity and pride; for the same apostle 
tells us: “Having food and covering, with these let us be content.” “Covering,” he says, not “raiment,” as is 
wrongly found in some Latin copies: that is, what may merely cover the body, not what may please the 
fancy by the splendour of the attire; commonplace, so that it may not be thought remarkable for novelty of 
colour or fashion among other men of the same profession; and quite free from anxious carefulness, yet 
not discoloured by stains acquired through neglect. Lastly, let them be so far removed from this world’s 
fashions as to remain altogether common property for the use of the servants of God. For whatever is 
claimed by one or a few among the servants of God and is not the common property of the whole body of 
the brethren alike is either superfluous or vain, and for that reason to be considered harmful, and 
affording an appearance of vanity rather than virtue. And, therefore, whatever models we see were not 
taught either by the saints of old who laid the foundations of the monastic life, or by the fathers of our 
own time who in their turn keep up at the present day their customs, these we also should reject as 
superfluous and useless: wherefore they utterly disapproved of a robe of sackcloth as being visible to all 
and conspicuous, and what from this very fact will not only confer no benefit on the soul but rather 
minister to vanity and pride, and as being inconvenient and unsuitable for the performance of necessary 
work for which a monk ought always to go ready and unimpeded. But even if we hear of some respectable 
persons who have been dressed in this garb, a rule for the monasteries is not, therefore, to be passed by 
us, nor should the ancient decrees of the holy fathers be upset because we do not think that a few men, 


presuming on the possession of other virtues, are to be blamed even in regard of those things which they 
have practised not in accordance with the Catholic rule. For the opinion of a few ought not to be preferred 
to or to interfere with the general rule for all. For we ought to give unhesitating allegiance and 
unquestioning obedience, not to those customs and rules which the will of a few have introduced, but to 
those which a long standing antiquity and numbers of the holy fathers have passed on by an unanimous 
decision to those that come after. Nor, indeed, ought this to influence us as a precedent for our daily life, 
that Joram, the wicked king of Israel, when surrounded by bands of his foes, rent his clothes, and is said 
to have had sackcloth inside them; or that the Ninevites, in order to mitigate the sentence of God, which 
had been pronounced against them by the prophet, were clothed in rough sackcloth. The former is shown 
to have been clothed with it secretly underneath, so that unless the upper garment had been rent it could 
not possibly have been known by any one, and the latter tolerated a covering of sackcloth at a time when, 
since all were mourning over the approaching destruction of the city and were clothed with the same 
garments, none could be accused of ostentation. For where there is no special difference and all are alike 
no harm is done. 


CHAPTER III 
OF THE HOODS OF THE EGYPTIANS 


There are some things besides in the dress of the Egyptians which concern not the care of the body so 
much as the regulation of the character, that the observance of simplicity and innocence may be 
preserved by the very character of the clothing. For they constantly use both by day and by night very 
small hoods coming down to the end of the neck and shoulders, which only cover the head, in order that 
they may constantly be moved to preserve the simplicity and innocence of little children by imitating their 
actual dress. And these men have returned to childhood in Christ and sing at all hours with heart and 
soul: “Lord, my heart is not exalted nor are mine eyes lofty. Neither have I walked in great matters nor in 
wonderful things above me. If I was not humbly minded, but exalted my soul: as a child that is weaned is 
towards his mother.” 


CHAPTER IV 
OF THE TUNICS OF THE EGYPTIANS 


They wear also linen tunics which scarcely reach to the elbows, and for the rest leave their hands bare, 
that the cutting off of the sleeves may suggest that they have cut off all the deeds and works of this world, 
and the garment of linen teach that they are dead to all earthly conversation, and that hereby they may 
hear the Apostle saying day by day to them: “Mortify your members which are upon the earth;” their very 
dress also declaring this: “For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God;” and again: “And I live, 
yet now not I but Christ liveth in me. To me indeed the world is crucified, and I to the world.” 


CHAPTER V 


OF THEIR CORDS 


They also wear double scarves woven of woollen yarn which the Greeks call analaboi, but which we 
should name girdles or strings, or more properly cords. These falling down over the top of the neck and 
divided on either side of the throat go round the folds (of the robe) at the armpits and gather them up on 
either side, so that they can draw up and tuck in close to the body the wide folds of the dress, and so with 
their arms girt they are made active and ready for all kinds of work, endeavouring with all their might to 
fulfil the Apostle’s charge: “For these hands have ministered not only to me but to those also who are with 
me,” “Neither have we eaten any man’s bread for nought, but with labour and toil working night and day 
that we should not be burdensome to any of you.” And: “If any will not work neither let him eat.” 


CHAPTER VI 
OF THEIR CAPES 


Next they cover their necks and shoulders with a narrow cape, aiming at modesty of dress as well as 
cheapness and economy; and this is called in our language as well as theirs mafors; and so they avoid 
both the expense and the display of cloaks and great coats. 


CHAPTER VII 
OF THE SHEEPSKIN AND THE GOATSKIN 


The last article of their dress is the goat-skin, which is called melotes, or pera, and a staff, which they 
carry in imitation of those who foreshadowed the lines of the monastic life in the Old Testament, of whom 
the Apostle says: “They wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins, being in want, distressed, afflicted; 
of whom the world was not worthy; wandering in deserts, and in mountains, and in dens, and in caves of 


the earth.” And this garment of goatskin signifies that having destroyed all wantonness of carnal passions 
they ought to continue in the utmost sobriety of virtue, and that nothing of the wantonness or heat of 
youth, or of their old lightmindedness, should remain in their bodies. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF THE STAFF OF THE EGYPTIANS 


For Elisha, himself one of them, teaches that the same men used to carry a staff; as he says to Gehazi, his 
servant, when sending him to raise the woman’s son to life: “Take my staff and run and go and place it on 
the lad’s face that he may live.” And the prophet would certainly not have given it to him to take unless he 
had been in the habit of constantly carrying it about in his hand. And the carrying of the staff spiritually 
teaches that they ought never to walk unarmed among so many barking dogs of faults and invisible beasts 
of spiritual wickedness (from which the blessed David, in his longing to be free, says: “Deliver not, O Lord, 
to the beasts the soul that trusteth in Thee”), but when they attack them they ought to beat them off with 
the sign of the cross and drive them far away; and when they rage furiously against them they should 
annihilate them by the constant recollection of the Lord’s passion and by following the example of His 
mortified life. 


CHAPTER IX 
OF THEIR SHOES 


But refusing shoes, as forbidden by the command of the gospel, if bodily weakness or the morning cold in 
winter or the scorching heat of midday compels them, they merely protect their feet with sandals, 
explaining that by the use of them and the Lord’s permission it is implied that if, while we are still in this 
world we cannot be completely set free from care and anxiety about the flesh, nor can we be altogether 
released from it, we should at least provide for the wants of the body with as little fuss and as slight an 
entanglement as possible: and as for the feet of our soul which ought to be ready for our spiritual race 
and always prepared for preaching the peace of the gospel (with which feet we run after the odour of the 
ointments of Christ, and of which David says: “I ran in thirst,” and Jeremiah: “But I am not troubled, 
following Thee”), we ought not to suffer them to be entangled in the deadly cares of this world, filling our 
thoughts with those things which concern not the supply of the wants of nature, but unnecessary and 
harmful pleasures. And this we shall thus fulfil if, as the Apostle advises, we “make not provision for the 
flesh with its lusts.” But though lawfully enough they make use of these sandals, as permitted by the 
Lord’s command, yet they never suffer them to remain on their feet when they approach to celebrate or to 
receive the holy mysteries, as they think that they ought to observe in the letter that which was said to 
Moses and to Joshua, the son of Nun: “Loose the latchet of thy shoe: for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground.” 


CHAPTER X 


OF THE MODIFICATION IN THE OBSERVANCES WHICH MAY BE PERMITTED IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE 
CHARACTER OF THE CLIMATE OR THE CUSTOM OF THE DISTRICT 


So much may be said, that we may not appear to have left out any article of the dress of the Egyptians. 
But we need only keep to those which the situation of the place and the customs of the district permit. For 
the severity of the winter does not allow us to be satisfied with slippers or tunics or a single frock; and the 
covering of tiny hoods or the wearing of a sheepskin would afford a subject for derision instead of edifying 
the spectators. Wherefore we hold that we ought to introduce only those things which we have described 
above, and which are adapted to the humble character of our profession and the nature of the climate, 
that the chief thing about our dress may be not the novelty of the garb, which might give some offence to 
men of the world, but its honourable simplicity. 


CHAPTER XI 
OF THE SPIRITUAL GIRDLE AND ITS MYSTICAL MEANING 


Clad, therefore, in these vestments, the soldier of Christ should know first of all that he is protected by 
the girdle tied round him, not only that he may be ready in mind for all the work and business of the 
monastery, but also that he may always go without being hindered by his dress. For he will be proved to 
be the more ardent in purity of heart for spiritual progress and the knowledge of Divine things in 
proportion as he is the more earnest in his zeal for obedience and work. Secondly, he should realize that 
in the actual wearing of the girdle there is no small mystery declaring what is demanded of him. For the 
girding of the loins and binding them round with a dead skin signifies that he bears about the 
mortification of those members in which are contained the seeds of lust and lasciviousness, always 
knowing that the command of the gospel, which says, “Let your loins be girt about,” is applied to him by 
the Apostle’s interpretation; to wit, “Mortify your members which are upon the earth; fornication, 
uncleanness, lust, evil concupiscence.” And so we find in Holy Scripture that only those were girt with the 


girdle in whom the seeds of carnal lust are found to be destroyed, and who sing with might and main this 
utterance of the blessed David: “For Iam become like a bottle in the frost,” because when the sinful flesh 
is destroyed in the inmost parts they can distend by the power of the spirit the dead skin of the outward 
man. And therefore he significantly adds “in the frost,” because they are never satisfied merely with the 
mortification of the heart, but also have the motions of the outward man and the incentives of nature itself 
frozen by the approach of the frost of continence from without, if only, as the Apostle says, they no longer 
allow any reign of sin in their mortal body, nor wear a flesh that resists the spirit. 


Book II 


Of the Canonical System of the Nocturnal Prayers and Psalms 


CHAPTER I 
OF THE CANONICAL SYSTEM OF THE NOCTURNAL PRAYERS AND PSALMS 


Girt, therefore, with this twofold girdle of which we have spoken, the soldier of Christ should next learn 
the system of the canonical prayers and Psalms which was long ago arranged by the holy fathers in the 
East. Of their character, however, and of the way in which we can pray, as the Apostle directs, “without 
ceasing,” we shall treat, as the Lord may enable us, in the proper place, when we begin to relate the 
Conferences of the Elders. 


CHAPTER II 
OF THE DIFFERENCE OF THE NUMBER OF PSALMS APPOINTED TO BE SUNG IN ALL THE PROVINCES 


For we have found that many in different countries, according to the fancy of their mind (having, indeed, 
as the Apostle says, “a zeal, for God but not according to knowledge” ), have made for themselves 
different rules and arrangements in this matter. For some have appointed that each night twenty or thirty 
Psalms should be said, and that these should be prolonged by the music of antiphonal singing , and by the 
addition of some modulations as well. Others have even tried to go beyond this number. Some use 
eighteen. And in this way we have found different rules appointed in different places, and the system and 
regulations that we have seen are almost as many in number as the monasteries and cells which we have 
visited. There are some, too, to whom it has seemed good that in the day offices of prayer, viz., Tierce, 
Sext, and Nones, the number of Psalms and prayers should be made to correspond exactly to the number 
of the hours at which the services are offered up to the Lord. Some have thought fit that six Psalms should 
be assigned to each service of the day. And so I think it best to set forth the most ancient system of the 
fathers which is still observed by the servants of God throughout the whole of Egypt, so that your new 
monastery in its untrained infancy in Christ may be instructed in the most ancient institutions of the 
earliest fathers. 


CHAPTER III 


OF THE OBSERVANCE OF ONE UNIFORM RULE THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE OF EGYPT, AND OF THE ELECTION OF 
THOSE WHO ARE SET OVER THE BRETHREN 


And so throughout the whole of Egypt and the Thebaid, where monasteries are not founded at the fancy of 
every man who renounces the world, but through a succession of fathers and their traditions last even to 
the present day, or are founded so to last, in these we have noticed that a prescribed system of prayers is 
observed in their evening assemblies and nocturnal vigils. For no one is allowed to preside over the 
assembly of the brethren, or even over himself, before he has not only deprived himself of all his property 
but has also learnt the fact that he is not his own maker and has no authority over his own actions. For 
one who renounces the world, whatever property or riches he may possess, must seek the common 
dwelling of a Coenobium, that he may not flatter himself in any way with what he has forsaken or what he 
has brought into the monastery. He must also be obedient to all, so as to learn that he must, as the Lord 
says, become again a little child, arrogating nothing to himself on the score of his age and the number of 
the years which he now counts as lost while they were spent to no purpose in the world and, as he is only 
a beginner, and because of the novelty of the apprenticeship, which he knows he is serving in Christ’s 
service, he should not hesitate to submit himself even to his juniors. Further, he is obliged to habituate 
himself to work and toil, so as to prepare with his own hands, in accordance with the Apostle’s command, 
daily supply of food, either for his own use or for the wants of strangers; and that he may also forget the 
pride and luxury of his past life, and gain by grinding toil humility of heart. And so no one is chosen to be 
set over a congregation of brethren before that he who is to be placed in authority has learnt by 
obedience what he ought to enjoin on those who are to submit to him, and has discovered from the rules 
of the Elders what he ought to teach to his juniors. For they say that to rule or to be ruled well needs a 
wise man, and they call it the greatest gift and grace of the Holy Spirit, since no one can enjoin salutary 
precepts on those who submit to him but one who has previously been trained in all the rules of virtue; 
nor can any one obey an Elder but one who has been filled with the love of God and perfected in the virtue 
of humility. And so we see that there is a variety of rules and regulations in use throughout other districts, 
because we often have the audacity to preside over a monastery without even having learnt the system of 
the Elders, and appoint ourselves Abbots before we have, as we ought, professed ourselves disciples, and 


are readier to require the observance of our own inventions than to preserve the well-tried teaching of our 
predecessors. But, while we meant to explain the best system of prayers to be observed, we have in our 
eagerness for the institutions of the fathers anticipated by a hasty digression the account which we were 
keeping back for its proper place. And so let us now return to the subject before us. 


CHAPTER IV 
HOW THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE OF EGYPT AND THE THEBAID THE NUMBER OF PSALMS IS FIXED AT TWELVE 


So, as we said, throughout the whole of Egypt and the Thebaid the number of Psalms is fixed at twelve 
both at Vespers and in the office of Nocturns, in such a way that at the close two lessons follow, one from 
the Old and the other from the New Testament. And this arrangement, fixed ever so long ago, has 
continued unbroken to the present day throughout so many ages, in all the monasteries of those districts, 
because it is said that it was no appointment of man’s invention, but was brought down from heaven to 
the fathers by the ministry of an angel. 


CHAPTER V 


HOW THE FACT THAT THE NUMBER OF THE PSALMS WAS TO BE TWELVE WAS RECEIVED FROM THE TEACHING 
OF AN ANGEL 


For in the early days of the faith when only a few, and those the best of men, were known by the name of 
monks, who, as they received that mode of life from the Evangelist Mark of blessed memory, the first to 
preside over the Church of Alexandria as Bishop, not only preserved those grand characteristics for which 
we read, in the Acts of the Apostles, that the Church and multitude of believers in primitive times was 
famous (“The multitude of believers had one heart and one soul. Nor did any of them say that any of the 
things which he possessed was his own: but they had all things common; for as many as were owners of 
lands or houses sold them, and brought the price of the things which they sold, and laid it at the feet of 
the Apostles, and distribution was made to every man as he had need”), but they added to these 
characteristics others still more sublime. For withdrawing into more secluded spots outside the cities they 
led a life marked by such rigorous abstinence that even to those of another creed the exalted character of 
their life was a standing marvel. For they gave themselves up to the reading of Holy Scripture and to 
prayers and to manual labour night and day with such fervour that they had no desire or thoughts of food 
—unless on the second or third day bodily hunger reminded them, and they took their meat and drink not 
so much because they wished for it as because it was necessary for life; and even then they took it not 
before sunset, in order that they might connect the hours of daylight with the practice of spiritual 
meditations, and the care of the body with the night, and might perform other things much more exalted 
than these. And about these matters, one who has never heard anything from one who is at home in such 
things, may learn from ecclesiastical history. At that time, therefore, when the perfection of the primitive 
Church remained unbroken, and was still preserved fresh in the memory by their followers and 
successors, and when the fervent faith of the few had not yet grown lukewarm by being dispersed among 
the many, the venerable fathers with watchful care made provision for those to come after them, and met 
together to discuss what plan should be adopted for the daily worship throughout the whole body of the 
brethren; that they might hand on to those who should succeed them a legacy of piety and peace that was 
free from all dispute and dissension, for they were afraid that in regard of the daily services some 
difference or dispute might arise among those who joined together in the same worship, and at some time 
or other it might send forth a poisonous root of error or jealousy or schism among those who came after. 
And when each man in proportion to his own fervour—and unmindful of the weakness of others—thought 
that that should be appointed which he judged was quite easy by considering his own faith and strength, 
taking too little account of what would be possible for the great mass of the brethren in general (wherein 
a very large proportion of weak ones is sure to be found); and when in different degrees they strove, each 
according to his own powers, to fix an enormous number of Psalms, and some were for fifty, others sixty, 
and some, not content with this number, thought that they actually ought to go beyond it,—there was such 
a holy difference of opinion in their pious discussion on the rule of their religion that the time for their 
Vesper office came before the sacred question was decided; and, as they were going to celebrate their 
daily rites and prayers, one rose up in the midst to chant the Psalms to the Lord. And while they were all 
sitting (as is still the custom in Egypt ), with their minds intently fixed on the words of the chanter, when 
he had sung eleven Psalms, separated by prayers introduced between them, verse after verse being 
evenly enunciated, he finished the twelfth with a response of Alleluia, and then, by his sudden 
disappearance from the eyes of all, put an end at once to their discussion and their service. 


CHAPTER VI 
OF THE CUSTOM OF HAVING TWELVE PRAYERS 


Whereupon the venerable assembly of the Fathers understood that by Divine Providence a general rule 
had been fixed for the congregations of the brethren through the angel’s direction, and so decreed that 
this number should be preserved both in their evening and in their nocturnal services; and when they 
added to these two lessons, one from the Old and one from the New Testament, they added them simply 


as extras and of their own appointment, only for those who liked, and who were eager to gain by constant 
study a mind well stored with Holy Scripture. But on Saturday and Sunday they read them both from the 
New Testament; viz., one from the Epistles or the Acts of the Apostles, and one from the Gospel. And this 
also those do whose concern is the reading and the recollection of the Scriptures, from Easter to 
Whitsuntide. 


CHAPTER VII 
OF THEIR METHOD OF PRAYING 


These aforesaid prayers, then, they begin and finish in such a way that when the Psalm is ended they do 
not hurry at once to kneel down, as some of us do in this country, who, before the Psalm is fairly ended, 
make haste to prostrate themselves for prayer, in their hurry to finish the service as quickly as possible. 
For though we have chosen to exceed the limit which was anciently fixed by our predecessors, supplying 
the number of the remaining Psalms, we are anxious to get to the end of the service, thinking of the 
refreshment of the wearied body rather than looking for profit and benefit from the prayer. Among them, 
therefore, it is not so, but before they bend their knees they pray for a few moments, and while they are 
standing up spend the greater part of the time in prayer. And so after this, for the briefest space of time, 
they prostrate themselves to the ground, as if but adoring the Divine Mercy, and as soon as possible rise 
up, and again standing erect with outspread hands—just as they had been standing to pray before— 
remain with thoughts intent upon their prayers. For when you lie prostrate for any length of time upon the 
ground you are more open to an attack, they say, not only of wandering thoughts but also slumber. And 
would that we too did not know the truth of this by experience and daily practice—we who when 
prostrating ourselves on the ground too often wish for this attitude to be prolonged for some time, not for 
the sake of our prayer so much as for the sake of resting. But when he who is to “collect” the prayer rises 
from the ground they all start up at once, so that no one would venture to bend the knee before he bows 
down, nor to delay when he has risen from the ground, lest it should be thought that he has offered his 
own prayer independently instead of following the leader to the close. 


CHAPTER VIII 
OF THE PRAYER WHICH FOLLOWS THE PSALM 


That practice too which we have observed in this country—viz., that while one sings to the end of the 
Psalm, all standing up sing together with a loud voice, “Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the 
Holy Ghost”—we have never heard anywhere throughout the East, but there, while all keep silence when 
the Psalm is finished, the prayer that follows is offered up by the singer. But with this hymn in honour of 
the Trinity only the whole Psalmody is usually ended. 


CHAPTER IX 


OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRAYER, THE FULLER TREATMENT OF WHICH IS RESERVED FOR THE 
CONFERENCES OF THE ELDERS 


And as the plan of these Institutes leads us to the system of the canonical prayers, the fuller treatment of 
which we will however reserve for the Conferences of the Elders (where we shall speak of them at greater 
length when we have begun to tell in their own words of the character of their prayers, and how 
continuous they are), still I think it well, as far as the place and my narrative permit, as the occasion 
offers itself, to glance briefly for the present at a few points, so that by picturing in the meanwhile the 
movements of the outer man, and by now laying the foundations, as it were, of the prayer, we may 
afterwards, when we come to speak of the inner man, with less labour build up the complete edifice of his 
prayers; providing, above all, for this, that if the end of life should overtake us and cut us off from 
finishing the narration which we are anxious (D.V.) fitly to compose, we may at least leave in this work the 
beginnings of so necessary a matter to you, to whom everything seems a delay, by reason of the fervour of 
your desire: so that, if a few more years of life are granted to us, we may at least mark out for you some 
outlines of their prayers, that those above all who live in monasteries may have some information about 
them; providing also, at the same time, that those who perhaps may meet only with this book, and be 
unable to procure the other, may find that they are supplied with some sort of information about the 
nature of their prayers; and as they are instructed about the dress and clothing of the outer man, so too 
they may not be ignorant what his behaviour ought to be in offering spiritual sacrifices. Since, though 
these books, which we are now arranging with the Lord’s help to write, are mainly taken up with what 
belongs to the outer man and the customs of the Coenobia, yet those will rather be concerned with the 
training of the inner man and the perfection of the heart, and the life and doctrine of the Anchorites. 


CHAPTER X 
OF THE SILENCE AND CONCISENESS WITH WHICH THE COLLECTS ARE OFFERED UP BY THE EGYPTIANS 


When, then, they meet together to celebrate the aforementioned rites, which they term synaxes, they are 


all so perfectly silent that, though so large a number of the brethren is assembled together, you would not 
think a single person was present except the one who stands up and chants the Psalm in the midst; and 
especially is this the case when the prayer is offered up, for then there is no spitting, no clearing of the 
throat, or noise of coughing, no sleepy yawning with open mouths, and gaping, and no groans or sighs are 
uttered, likely to distract those standing near. No voice is heard save that of the priest concluding the 
prayer, except perhaps one that escapes the lips through aberration of mind and unconsciously takes the 
heart by surprise, inflamed as it is with an uncontrollable and irrepressible fervour of spirit, while that 
which the glowing mind is unable to keep to itself strives through a sort of unutterable groaning to make 
its escape from the inmost chambers of the breast. But if any one infected with coldness of mind prays out 
loud or emits any of those sounds we have mentioned, or is overcome by a fit of yawning, they declare 
that he is guilty of a double fault. 


He is blameworthy, first, as regards his own prayer because he offers it to God in a careless way; and, 
secondly, because by his unmannerly noise he disturbs the thoughts of another who would otherwise 
perhaps have been able to pray with greater attention. And so their rule is that the prayer ought to be 
brought to an end with a speedy conclusion, lest while we are lingering over it some superfluity of spittle 
or phlegm should interfere with the close of our prayer. And, therefore, while it is still glowing the prayer 
is to be snatched as speedily as possible out of the jaws of the enemy, who, although he is indeed always 
hostile to us, is yet never more hostile than when he sees that we are anxious to offer up prayers to God 
against his attacks; and by exciting wandering thoughts and all sorts of rheums he endeavours to distract 
our minds from attending to our prayers, and by this means tries to make it grow cold, though begun with 
fervour. Wherefore they think it best for the prayers to be short and offered up very frequently: on the one 
hand that by so often praying to the Lord we may be able to cleave to Him continually; on the other, that 
when the devil is lying in wait for us, we may by their terse brevity avoid the darts with which he 
endeavours to wound us especially when we are saying our prayers. 


CHAPTER XI 
OF THE SYSTEM ACCORDING TO WHICH THE PSALMS ARE SAID AMONG THE EGYPTIANS 


And, therefore, they do not even attempt to finish the Psalms, which they sing in the service, by an 
unbroken and continuous recitation. But they repeat them separately and bit by bit, divided into two or 
three sections, according to the number of verses, with prayers in between. For they do not care about the 
quantity of verses, but about the intelligence of the mind; aiming with all their might at this: “I will sing 
with the spirit: I will sing also with the understanding.” And so they consider it better for ten verses to be 
sung with understanding and thought than for a whole Psalm to be poured forth with a bewildered mind. 
And this is sometimes caused by the hurry of the speaker, when, thinking of the character and number of 
the remaining Psalms to be sung, he takes no pains to make the meaning clear to his hearers, but hastens 
on to get to the end of the service. Lastly, if any of the younger monks, either through fervour of spirit or 
because he has not yet been properly taught, goes beyond the proper limit of what is to be sung, the one 
who is singing the Psalm is stopped by the senior clapping his hands where he sits in his stall, and making 
them all rise for prayer. Thus they take every possible care that no weariness may creep in among them as 
they sit through the length of the Psalms, as thereby not only would the singer himself lose the fruits of 
understanding, but also loss would be incurred by those whom he made to feel the service a weariness by 
going on so long. They also observe this with the greatest care; viz., that no Psalm should be said with the 
response of Alleluia except those which are marked with the inscription of Alleluia in their title. But the 
aforesaid number of twelve Psalms they divide in such a way that, if there are two brethren they each sing 
six; if there are three, then four; and if four, three each. A smaller number than this they never sing in the 
congregation, and accordingly, however large a congregation is assembled, not more than four brethren 
sing in the service. 


CHAPTER XII 


OF THE REASON WHY WHILE ONE SINGS THE PSALMS THE REST SIT DOWN DURING THE SERVICE; AND OF THE 
ZEAL WITH WHICH THEY AFTERWARDS PROLONG THEIR VIGILS IN THEIR CELLS TILL DAYBREAK 


This canonical system of twelve Psalms, of which we have spoken, they render easier by such bodily rest 
that when, after their custom, they celebrate these services, they all, except the one who stands up in the 
midst to recite the Psalms, sit in very low stalls and follow the voice of the singer with the utmost 
attention of heart. For they are so worn out with fasting and working all day and night that, unless they 
were helped by some such indulgence, they could not possibly get through this number standing up. For 
they allow no time to pass idly without the performance of some work, because not only do they strive 
with all earnestness to do with their hands those things which can be done in daylight, but also with 
anxious minds they examine into those sorts of work which not even the darkness of night can put a stop 
to, as they hold that they will gain a far deeper insight into subjects of spiritual contemplation with purity 
of heart, the more earnestly that they devote themselves to work and labour. And therefore they consider 
that a moderate allowance of canonical prayers was divinely arranged in order that for those who are very 
ardent in faith room might be left in which their never-tiring flow of virtue might spend itself, and 
notwithstanding no loathing arise in their wearied and weak bodies from too large a quantity. And so, 


when the offices of the canonical prayers have been duly finished, every one returns to his own cell (which 
he inhabits alone, or is allowed to share with only one other whom partnership in work or training in 
discipleship and learning has joined with him, or perhaps similarity of character has made his companion), 
and again they offer with greater earnestness the same service of prayer, as their special private sacrifice, 
as it were; nor do any of them give themselves up any further to rest and sleep till when the brightness of 
day comes on the labours of the day succeed the labours and meditations of the night. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE REASON WHY THEY ARE NOT ALLOWED TO GO TO SLEEP AFTER THE NIGHT SERVICE 


And these labours they keep up for two reasons, besides this consideration,—that they believe that when 
they are diligently exerting themselves they are offering to God a sacrifice of the fruit of their hands. And, 
if we are aiming at perfection; we also ought to observe this with the same diligence. First, lest our 
envious adversary, jealous of our purity against which he is always plotting, and ceaselessly hostile to us, 
should by some illusion in a dream pollute the purity which has been gained by the Psalms and prayers of 
the night: for after that satisfaction which we have offered for our negligence and ignorance, and the 
absolution implored with profuse sighs in our confession, he anxiously tries, if he finds some time given to 
repose, to defile us; then above all endeavouring to overthrow and weaken our trust in God when he sees 
by the purity of our prayers that we are making most fervent efforts towards God: so that sometimes, 
when he has been unable to injure some the whole night long, he does his utmost to disgrace them in that 
short hour. Secondly, because, even if no such dreaded illusion of the devil arises, even a pure sleep in the 
interval produces laziness in the case of the monk who ought soon to wake up; and, bringing on a sluggish 
torpor in the mind, it dulls his vigour throughout the whole day, and deadens that keenness of perception 
and exhausts that energy of heart which would be capable of keeping us all day long more watchful 
against all the snares of the enemy and more robust. Wherefore to the Canonical Vigils there are added 
these private watchings, and they submit to them with the greater care, both in order that the purity 
which has been gained by Psalms and prayers may not be lost, and also that a more intense carefulness to 
guard us diligently through the day may be secured beforehand by the meditation of the night. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OF THE WAY IN WHICH THEY DEVOTE THEMSELVES IN THEIR CELLS EQUALLY TO MANUAL LABOUR AND TO 
PRAYER 


And therefore they supplement their prayer by the addition of labour, lest slumber might steal upon them 
as idlers. For as they scarcely enjoy any time of leisure, so there is no limit put to their spiritual 
meditations. For practising equally the virtues of the body and of the soul, they balance what is due to the 
outer by what is profitable to the inner man; steadying the slippery motions of the heart and the shifting 
fluctuations of the thoughts by the weight of labour, like some strong and immoveable anchor, by which 
the changeableness and wanderings of the heart, fastened within the barriers of the cell, may be shut up 
in some perfectly secure harbour, and so, intent only on spiritual meditation and watchfulness over the 
thoughts, may not only forbid the watchful mind to give a hasty consent to any evil suggestions, but may 
also keep it safe from any unnecessary and idle thoughts: so that it is not easy to say which depends on 
the other—I mean, whether they practise their incessant manual labour for the sake of spiritual 
meditation, or whether it is for the sake of their continuous labours that they acquire such remarkable 
spiritual proficiency and light of knowledge. 


CHAPTER XV 


OF THE DISCREET RULE BY WHICH EVERY ONE MUST RETIRE TO HIS CELL AFTER THE CLOSE OF THE PRAYERS; 
AND OF THE REBUKE TO WHICH ANY ONE WHO DOES OTHERWISE IS SUBJECT 


And so, when the Psalms are finished, and the daily assembly, as we said above, is broken up, none of 
them dares to loiter ever so little or to gossip with another: nor does he presume even to leave his cell 
throughout the whole day, or to forsake the work which he is wont to carry on in it, except when they 
happen to be called out for the performance of some necessary duty, which they fulfil by going out of 
doors so that there may not be any chattering at all among them. But every one does the work assigned to 
him in such a way that, by repeating by heart some Psalm or passage of Scripture, he gives no opportunity 
or time for dangerous schemes or evil designs, or even for idle talk, as both mouth and heart are 
incessantly taken up with spiritual meditations. For they are most particular in observing this rule, that 
none of them, and especially of the younger ones, may be caught stopping even for a moment or going 
anywhere together with another, or holding his hands in his. But, if they discover any who in defiance of 
the discipline of this rule have perpetrated any of these forbidden things, they pronounce them guilty of 
no slight fault, as contumacious and disobedient to the rules; nor are they free from suspicion of plotting 
and nefarious designs. And, unless they expiate their fault by public penance when all the brethren are 
gathered together, none of them is allowed to be present at the prayers of the brethren. 


convince us of His power in this respect, lest any should happen to be still thirsting for the knowledge of 
God, when faith in Him must rest on no other basis than the belief that He is able to do all things? You 
have, no doubt amongst your philosophers men who maintain that this world is without a beginning or a 
maker. It is, however, much more true, that nearly all the heresies allow it an origin and a maker, and 
ascribe its creation to our God. Firmly believe, therefore, that He produced it wholly out of nothing, and 
then you have found the knowledge of God, by believing that He possesses such mighty power. But some 
persons are too weak to believe all this at first, owing to their views about Matter. They will rather have it, 
after the philosophers, that the universe was in the beginning made by God out of underlying matter. Now, 
even if this opinion could be held in truth, since He must be acknowledged to have produced in His 
reformation of matter far different substances and far different forms from those which Matter itself 
possessed, I should maintain, with no less persistence, that He produced these things out of nothing, since 
they absolutely had no existence at all previous to His production of them. Now, where is the difference 
between a thing’s being produced out of nothing or out of something, if so be that what existed not comes 
into being, when even to have had no existence is tantamount to having been nothing? The contrary is 
likewise true; for having once existed amounts to having been something. If, however, there is a 
difference, both alternatives support my position. For if God produced all things whatever out of nothing, 
He will be able to draw forth from nothing even the flesh which had fallen into nothing; or if He moulded 
other things out of matter, He will be able to call forth the flesh too from somewhere else, into whatever 
abyss it may have been engulphed. And surely He is most competent to re-create who created, inasmuch 
as it is a far greater work to have produced than to have reproduced, to have imparted a beginning, than 
to have maintained a continuance. On this principle, you may be quite sure that the restoration of the 
flesh is easier than its first formation. 


CHAPTER XII 
SOME ANALOGIES IN NATURE WHICH CORROBORATE THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH 


Consider now those very analogies of the divine power (to which we have just alluded). Day dies into 
night, and is buried everywhere in darkness. The glory of the world is obscured in the shadow of death; its 
entire substance is tarnished with blackness; all things become sordid, silent, stupid; everywhere business 
ceases, and occupations rest. And so over the loss of the light there is mourning. But yet it again revives, 
with its own beauty, its own dowry, is own sun, the same as ever, whole and entire, over all the world, 
slaying its own death, night—opening its own sepulchre, the darkness—coming forth the heir to itself, 
until the night also revives—it, too, accompanied with a retinue of its own. For the stellar rays are 
rekindled, which had been quenched in the morning glow; the distant groups of the constellations are 
again brought back to view, which the day’s temporary interval had removed out of sight. Readorned also 
are the mirrors of the moon, which her monthly course had worn away. Winters and summers return, as 
do the spring-tide and autumn, with their resources, their routines, their fruits. Forasmuch as earth 
receives its instruction from heaven to clothe the trees which had been stripped, to colour the flowers 
afresh, to spread the grass again, to reproduce the seed which had been consumed, and not to reproduce 
them until consumed. Wondrous method! from a defrauder to be a preserver, in order to restore, it takes 
away; in order to guard, it destroys; that it may make whole, it injures; and that it may enlarge, it first 
lessens. (This process) indeed, renders back to us richer and fuller blessings than it deprived us of—by a 
destruction which is profit, by an injury which is advantage, and by a loss which is gain. In a word, I would 
say, all creation is instinct with renewal. Whatever you may chance upon, has already existed; whatever 
you have lost, returns again without fail. All things return to their former state, after having gone out of 
sight; all things begin after they have ended; they come to an end for the very purpose of coming into 
existence again. Nothing perishes but with a view to salvation. The whole, therefore, of this revolving 
order of things bears witness to the resurrection of the dead. In His works did God write it, before He 
wrote it in the Scriptures; He proclaimed it in His mighty deeds earlier than in His inspired words. He 
first sent Nature to you as a teacher, meaning to send Prophecy also as a supplemental instructor, that, 
being Nature’s disciple, you may more easily believe Prophecy, and without hesitation accept (its 
testimony) when you come to hear what you have seen already on every side; nor doubt that God, whom 
you have discovered to be the restorer of all things, is likewise the reviver of the flesh. And surely, as all 
things rise again for man, for whose use they have been provided—but not for man except for his flesh 
also—how happens it that (the flesh) itself can perish utterly, because of which and for the service of 
which nothing comes to nought? 


CHAPTER XIII 


FROM OUR AUTHOR'S VIEW OF A VERSE IN THE NINETY-SECOND PSALM, THE PHOENIX IS MADE A SYMBOL OF 
THE RESURRECTION OF OUR BODIES 


If, however, all nature but faintly figures our resurrection; if creation affords no sign precisely like it, 
inasmuch as its several phenomena can hardly be said to die so much as to come to an end, nor again be 
deemed to be reanimated, but only re-formed; then take a most complete and unassailable symbol of our 
hope, for it shall be an animated being, and subject alike to life and death. I refer to the bird which is 
peculiar to the East, famous for its singularity, marvelous from its posthumous life, which renews its life in 
a voluntary death; its dying day is its birthday, for on it it departs and returns; once more a phoenix where 


CHAPTER XVI 
HOW NO ONE IS ALLOWED TO PRAY WITH ONE WHO HAS BEEN SUSPENDED FROM PRAYER 


Further, if one of them has been suspended from prayer for some fault which he has committed, no one 
has any liberty of praying with him before he performs his penance on the ground, and reconciliation and 
pardon for his offence has been publicly granted to him by the Abbot before all the brethren. For by a plan 
of this kind they separate and cut themselves off from fellowship with him in prayer for this reason— 
because they believe that one who is suspended from prayer is, as the Apostle says, “delivered unto 
Satan:” and if any one, moved by an ill-considered affection, dares to hold communion with him in prayer 
before he has been received by the elder, he makes himself partaker of his damnation, and delivers 
himself up of his own free will to Satan, to whom the other had been consigned for the correction of his 
guilt. And in this he falls into a more grievous offence because, by uniting with him in fellowship either in 
talk or in prayer, he gives him grounds for still greater arrogance, and only encourages and makes worse 
the obstinacy of the offender. For, by giving him a consolation that is only hurtful, he will make his heart 
still harder, and not let him humble himself for the fault for which he was excommunicated; and through 
this he will make him hold the Elder’s rebuke as of no consequence, and harbour deceitful thoughts about 
satisfaction and absolution. 


CHAPTER XVII 
HOW HE WHO ROUSES THEM FOR PRAYER OUGHT TO CALL THEM AT THE USUAL TIME 


But he who has been entrusted with the office of summoning the religious assembly and with the care of 
the service should not presume to rouse the brethren for their daily vigils irregularly, as he pleases, or as 
he may wake up in the night, or as the accident of his own sleep or sleeplessness may incline him. But, 
although daily habit may constrain him to wake at the usual hour, yet by often and anxiously ascertaining 
by the course of the stars the right hour for service, he should summon them to the office of prayer, lest 
he be found careless in one of two ways: either if, overcome with sleep, he lets the proper hour of the 
night go by, or if, wanting to go to bed and impatient for his sleep, he anticipates it, and so may be 
thought to have secured is own repose instead of attending to the spiritual office and the rest of all the 
others. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
HOW THEY DO NOT KNEEL FROM THE EVENING OF SATURDAY TILL THE EVENING OF SUNDAY 


This, too, we ought to know,—that from the evening of Saturday which precedes the Sunday, up to the 
following evening, among the Egyptians they never kneel, nor from Easter to Whitsuntide; nor do they at 
these times observe a rule of fasting, the reason for which shall be explained in its proper place in the 
Conferences of the Elders, if the Lord permits. At present we only propose to run through the causes very 
briefly, lest our book exceed its due limits and prove tiresome or burdensome to the reader. 


Book III 


Of the Canonical System of the Daily Prayers and Psalms 


CHAPTER I 
OF THE SERVICES OF THE THIRD, SIXTH, AND NINTH HOURS, WHICH ARE OBSERVED IN THE REGIONS OF SYRIA 


The nocturnal system of prayers and Psalms as observed throughout Egypt has been, I think, by God’s 
help, explained so far as our slender ability was able; and now we must speak of the services of Tierce, 
Sext, and None, according to the rule of the monasteries of Palestine and Mesopotamia, as we said in the 
Preface, and must moderate by the customs of these the perfection and inimitable rigour of the discipline 
of the Egyptians. 


CHAPTER II 


HOW AMONG THE EGYPTIANS THEY APPLY THEMSELVES ALL DAY LONG TO PRAYER AND PSALM CONTINUALLY, 
WITH THE ADDITION OF WORK, WITHOUT DISTINCTION OF HOURS 


For among them (viz., the Egyptians) these offices which we are taught to render to the Lord at separate 
hours and at intervals of time, with a reminder from the convener, are celebrated continuously throughout 
the whole day, with the addition of work, and that of their own free will. For manual labour is incessantly 
practised by them in their cells in such a way that meditation on the Psalms and the rest of the Scriptures 
is never entirely omitted. And as with it at every moment they mingle suffrages and prayers, they spend 
the whole day in those offices which we celebrate at fixed times. Wherefore, except Vespers and Nocturns, 
there are no public services among them in the day except on Saturday and Sunday, when they meet 
together at the third hour for the purpose of Holy Communion. For that which is continuously offered is 
more than what is rendered at intervals of time; and more acceptable as a free gift than the duties which 
are performed by the compulsion of a rule: as David for this rejoices somewhat exultingly when he says, 
“Freely will I sacrifice unto Thee;” and, “Let the free will offerings of my mouth be pleasing to Thee, O 
Lord.” 


CHAPTER III 


HOW THROUGHOUT ALL THE EAST THE SERVICES OF TIERCE, SEXT, AND NONE ARE ENDED WITH ONLY THREE 
PSALMS AND PRAYERS EACH; AND THE REASON WHY THESE SPIRITUAL OFFICES ARE ASSIGNED MORE 
PARTICULARLY TO THOSE HOURS 


And so in the monasteries of Palestine and Mesopotamia and all the East the services of the above- 
mentioned hours are ended each day with three Psalms apiece, so that constant prayers may be offered to 
God at the appointed times, and yet, the spiritual duties being completed with due moderation, the 
necessary offices of work may not be in any way interfered with: for at these three seasons we know that 
Daniel the prophet also poured forth his prayers to God day by day in his chamber with the windows open. 
Nor is it without good reasons that these times are more particularly assigned to religious offices, since at 
them what completed the promises and summed up our salvation was fulfilled. For we can show that at 
the third hour the Holy Spirit, who had been of old promised by the prophets, descended in the first 
instance on the Apostles assembled together for prayer. For when in their astonishment at the speaking 
with tongues, which proceeded from them through the outpouring of the Holy Ghost upon them, the 
unbelieving people of the Jews mocked and said that they were full of new wine, then Peter, standing up in 
the midst of them, said: “Men of Israel, and all ye who dwell at Jerusalem, let this be known unto you, and 
consider my words. For these men are not, as ye imagine, drunk, since it is the third hour of the day; but 
this is that which was spoken by the prophet Joel: and it shall come to pass in the last days, saith the Lord, 
I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and your 
young men shall see visions and your old men shall dream dreams. And indeed upon my servants and my 
handmaids in those days I will pour out of my Spirit, and they shall prophesy.” And all of this was fulfilled 
at the third hour, when the Holy Spirit, announced before by the prophets, came at that hour and abode 
upon the Apostles. But at the sixth hour the spotless Sacrifice, our Lord and Saviour, was offered up to the 
Father, and, ascending the cross for the salvation of the whole world, made atonement for the sins of 
mankind, and, despoiling principalities and powers, led them away openly; and all of us who were liable to 
death and bound by the debt of the handwriting that could not be paid, He freed, by taking it away out of 
the midst and affixing it to His cross for a trophy. At the same hour, too, to Peter, in an ecstasy of mind, 
there was divinely revealed both the calling of the Gentiles by the letting down of the Gospel vessel from 
heaven, and also the cleansing of all the living creatures contained in it, when a voice came to him and 


said to him: “Rise, Peter; kill and eat;” which vessel, let down from heaven by the four corners, is plainly 
seen to signify nothing else than the Gospel. For although, as it is divided by the fourfold narrative of the 
Evangelists, it seems to have “four corners” (or beginnings), yet the body of the Gospel is but one; 
embracing, as it does, the birth as well as the Godhead, and the miracles as well as the passion of one and 
the same Christ. Excellently, too, it says not “of linen” but “as if of linen.” For linen signifies death. Since, 
then, our Lord’s death and passion were not undergone by the law of human nature, but of His own free 
will, it says “as if of linen.” For when dead according to the flesh He was not dead according to the spirit, 
because “His soul was not left in hell, neither did His flesh see corruption.” And again He says: “No man 
taketh My life from Me but I lay it down of Myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again.” And so in this vessel of the Gospels let down from heaven, that is written by the Holy Ghost, all the 
nations which were formerly outside the observance of the law and reckoned as unclean now flow 
together through belief in the faith that they may to their salvation be turned away from the worship of 
idols and be serviceable for health-giving food, and are brought to Peter and cleansed by the voice of the 
Lord. But at the ninth hour, penetrating to hades, He there by the brightness of His splendour 
extinguished the indescribable darkness of hell, and, bursting its brazen gates and breaking the iron bars 
brought away with Him to the skies the captive band of saints which was there shut up and detained in 
the darkness of inexorable hell, and, by taking away the fiery sword, restored to paradise its original 
inhabitants by his pious confession. At the same hour, too, Cornelius, the centurion, continuing with his 
customary devotion in his prayers, is made aware through the converse of the angel with him that his 
prayers and alms are remembered before the Lord, and at the ninth hour the mystery of the calling of the 
Gentiles is clearly shown to him, which had been revealed to Peter in his ecstasy of mind at the sixth hour. 
In another passage, too, in the Acts of the Apostles, we are told as follows about the same time: “But Peter 
and John went up into the temple at the hour of prayer, the ninth hour.” And by these notices it is clearly 
proved that these hours were not without good reason consecrated with religious services by holy and 
apostolic men, and ought to be observed in like manner by us, who, unless we are compelled, as it were, 
by some rule to discharge these pious offices at least at stated times, either through sloth or through 
forgetfulness, or being absorbed in business, spend the whole day without engaging in prayer. But 
concerning the evening sacrifices what is to be said, since even in the Old Testament these are ordered to 
be offered continually by the law of Moses? For that the morning whole-burnt offerings and evening 
sacrifices were offered every day continually in the temple, although with figurative offerings, we can 
show from that which is sung by David: “Let my prayer be set forth in Thy sight as the incense, and let the 
lifting up of my hands be an evening sacrifice,” in which place we can understand it in a still higher sense 
of that true evening sacrifice which was given by the Lord our Saviour in the evening to the Apostles at 
the Supper, when He instituted the holy mysteries of the Church, and of that evening sacrifice which He 
Himself, on the following day, in the end of the ages, offered up to the Father by the lifting up of His hands 
for the salvation of the whole world; which spreading forth of His hands on the Cross is quite correctly 
called a “lifting up.” For when we were all lying in hades He raised us to heaven, according to the word of 
His own promise when He says: “When I am lifted up from the earth, I will draw all men unto Me.” But 
concerning Mattins, that also teaches us which it is customary every day to sing at it: “O God, my God, to 
Thee do I watch at break of day;” and “I will meditate on Thee in the morning;” and “I prevented the 
dawning of the day and cried;” and again, “Mine eyes to Thee have prevented the morning, that I might 
meditate on Thy words.” At these hours too that householder in the Gospel hired labourers into his 
vineyard. For thus also is he described as having hired them in the early morning, which time denotes the 
Mattin office; then at the third hour; then at the sixth; after this, at the ninth; and last of all, at the 
eleventh, by which the hour of the lamps is denoted. 


CHAPTER IV 


HOW THE MATTIN OFFICE WAS NOT APPOINTED BY AN ANCIENT TRADITION BUT WAS STARTED IN OUR OWN 
DAY FOR A DEFINITE REASON 


But you must know that this Mattins, which is now very generally observed in Western countries, was 
appointed as a canonical office in our own day, and also in our own monastery, where our Lord Jesus 
Christ was born of a Virgin and deigned to submit to growth in infancy as man, and where by His Grace 
He supported our own infancy, still tender in religion, and, as it were, fed with milk. For up till that time 
we find that when this office of Mattins (which is generally celebrated after a short interval after the 
Psalms and prayers of Nocturns in the monasteries of Gaul) was finished, together with the daily vigils, 
the remaining hours were assigned by our Elders to bodily refreshment. But when some rather carelessly 
abused this indulgence and prolonged their time for sleep too long, as they were not obliged by the 
requirements of any service to leave their cells or rise from their beds till the third hour; and when, as 
well as losing their labour, they were drowsy from excess of sleep in the daytime, when they ought to have 
been applying themselves to some duties, (especially on those days when an unusually oppressive 
weariness was caused by their keeping watch from the evening till the approach of morning), a complaint 
was brought to the Elders by some of the brethren who were ardent in spirit and in no slight measure 
disturbed by this carelessness, and it was determined by them after long discussion and anxious 
consideration that up till sunrise, when they could without harm be ready to read or to undertake manual 
labour, time for rest should be given to their wearied bodies, and after this they should all be summoned 
to the observance of this service and should rise from their beds, and by reciting three Psalms and prayers 
(after the order anciently fixed for the observance of Tierce and Sext, to signify the confession of the 


Trinity) should at the same time by an uniform arrangement put an end to their sleep and make a 
beginning to their work. And this form, although it may seem to have arisen out of an accident and to have 
been appointed within recent memory for the reason given above, yet it clearly makes up according to the 
letter that number which the blessed David indicates (although it can be taken spiritually): “Seven times a 
day do I praise Thee because of Thy righteous judgments.” For by the addition of this service we certainly 
hold these spiritual assemblies seven times a day, and are shown to sing praises to God seven times in it. 
Lastly, though this same form, starting from the East, has most beneficially spread to these parts, yet still 
in some long-established monasteries in the East, which will not brook the slightest violation of the old 
rules of the Fathers, it seems never to have been introduced. 


CHAPTER V 
HOW THEY OUGHT NOT TO GO BACK TO BED AGAIN AFTER THE MATTIN PRAYERS 


But some in this province, not knowing the reason why this office was appointed and introduced, go back 
again to bed after their Mattin prayers are finished, and in spite of it fall into that very habit to check 
which our Elders instituted this service. For they are eager to finish it at that hour, that an opportunity 
maybe given, to those who are inclined to be indifferent and not careful enough, to go back to bed again, 
which most certainly ought not to be done (as we showed more fully in the previous book when describing 
the service of the Egyptians), for fear lest the force of our natural passions should be aroused and stain 
that purity of ours which was gained by humble confession and prayers before the dawn, or some illusion 
of the enemy pollute us, or even the repose of a pure and natural sleep interfere with the fervour of our 
spirit and make us lazy and slothful throughout the whole day, as we are chilled by the sluggishness 
caused by sleep. And to avoid this the Egyptians, and especially as they are in the habit of rising at fixed 
times even before the cock-crow, when the canonical office has been celebrated, afterwards prolong their 
vigils even to daylight, that the morning light when it comes on them may find them established in fervour 
of spirit, and keep them still more careful and fervent all through the day, as it has found them prepared 
for the conflict and strengthened against their daily struggle with the devil by the practice of nocturnal 
vigils and spiritual meditation. 


CHAPTER VI 


HOW NO CHANGE WAS MADE BY THE ELDERS IN THE ANCIENT SYSTEM OF PSALMS WHEN THE MATTIN OFFICE 
WAS INSTITUTED 


But this too we ought to know, viz., that no change was made in the ancient arrangement of Psalms by our 
Elders who decided that this Mattin service should be added; but that office was always celebrated in 
their nocturnal assemblies according to the same order as it had been before. For the hymns which in this 
country they used at the Mattin service at the close of the nocturnal vigils, which they are accustomed to 
finish after the cock-crowing and before dawn, these they still sing in like manner; viz., Ps. 148, beginning 
“O praise the Lord from heaven,” and the rest which follow; but the 50th Psalm and the 62nd, and the 
89th have, we know, been assigned to this new service. Lastly, throughout Italy at this day, when the 
Mattin hymns are ended, the 50th Psalm is sung in all the churches, which I have no doubt can only have 
been derived from this source. 


CHAPTER VII 


HOW ONE WHO DOES NOT COME TO THE DAILY PRAYER BEFORE THE END OF THE FIRST PSALM IS NOT 
ALLOWED TO ENTER THE ORATORY; BUT AT NOCTURNES A LATE ARRIVAL UP TO THE END OF THE SECOND 
PSALM CAN BE OVERLOOKED 


But one who at Tierce, Sext, or None has not come to prayer before the Psalm is begun and finished does 
not venture further to enter the Oratory nor to join himself to those singing the Psalms; but, standing 
outside, he awaits the breaking-up of the congregation, and while they are all coming out does penance 
lying on the ground, and obtains absolution for his carelessness and lateness, knowing that he can in no 
other way expiate the fault of his sloth, nor can ever be admitted to the service which will follow three 
hours later, unless he has been quick to make satisfaction at once for his present negligence by the help of 
true humility. But in the nocturnal assemblies a late arrival up to the second Psalm is allowed, provided 
that before the Psalm is finished and the brethren bow down in prayer he makes haste to take his place in 
the congregation and join them; but he will most certainly be subjected to the same blame and penance 
which we mentioned before if he has delayed ever so little beyond the hour permitted for a late arrival. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF THE VIGIL SERVICE WHICH IS CELEBRATED ON THE EVENING PRECEDING THE SABBATH; OF ITS LENGTH, 
AND THE MANNER IN WHICH IT IS OBSERVED 


In the winter time, however, when the nights are longer, the Vigils, which are celebrated every week on 
the evening at the commencing the Sabbath, are arranged by the elders in the monasteries to last till the 


fourth cock-crowing, for this reason, viz., that after the watch through the whole night they may, by 
resting their bodies for the remaining time of nearly two hours, avoid flagging through drowsiness the 
whole day long, and be content with repose for this short time instead of resting the whole night. And it is 
proper for us, too, to observe this with the utmost care, that we may be content with the sleep which is 
allowed us after the office of Vigils up to daybreak,—i.e., till the Mattin Psalms,—and afterwards spend 
the whole day in work and necessary duties, lest through weariness from the Vigils, and feebleness, we 
might be forced to take by day the sleep which we cut off from the night, and so be thought not to have 
cut short our bodily rest so much as to have changed our time for repose and nightly retirement. For our 
feeble flesh could not possibly be defrauded of the whole night’s rest and yet keep its vigour unshaken 
throughout the following day without sleepiness of mind and heaviness of spirit, as it will be hindered 
rather than helped by this unless after Vigils are over it enjoys a short slumber. And, therefore, if, as we 
have suggested, at least an hour’s sleep is snatched before daybreak, we shall save all the hours of Vigils 
which we have spent all through the night in prayer, granting to nature what is due to it, and having no 
necessity of taking back by day what we have cut off from the night. For a man will certainly have to give 
up everything to this flesh if he tries, not in a rational manner to withhold a part only, but to refuse the 
whole, and (to speak candidly) is anxious to cut off not what is superfluous but what is necessary. 
Wherefore Vigils have to be made up for with greater interest if they are prolonged with ill-considered 
and unreasonable length till daybreak. And so they divide them into an office in three parts, that by this 
variety the effort may be distributed and the exhaustion of the body relieved by some agreeable 
relaxation. For when standing they have sung three Psalms antiphonally, after this, sitting on the ground 
or in very low stalls, one of them repeats three Psalms, while the rest respond, each Psalm being assigned 
to one of the brethren, who succeed each other in turn; and to these they add three lessons while still 
sitting quietly. And so, by lessening their bodily exertion, they manage to observe their Vigils with greater 
attention of mind. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE REASON WHY A VIGIL IS APPOINTED AS THE SABBATH DAY DAWNS, AND WHY A DISPENSATION FROM 
FASTING IS ENJOYED ON THE SABBATH ALL THROUGH THE EAST 


And throughout the whole of the East it has been settled, ever since the time of the preaching of the 
Apostles, when the Christian faith and religion was founded, that these Vigils should be celebrated as the 
Sabbath dawns, for this reason,—because, when our Lord and Saviour had been crucified on the sixth day 
of the week, the disciples, overwhelmed by the freshness of His sufferings, remained watching throughout 
the whole night, giving no rest or sleep to their eyes. Wherefore, since that time, a service of Vigils has 
been appointed for this night, and is still observed in the same way up to the present day all through the 
East. And so, after the exertion of the Vigil, a dispensation from fasting, appointed in like manner for the 
Sabbath by apostolic men, is not without reason enjoined in all the churches of the East, in accordance 
with that saying of Ecclesiastes, which, although it has another and a mystical sense, is not misapplied to 
this, by which we are charged to give to both days—that is, to the seventh and eighth equally—the same 
share of the service, as it says: “Give a portion to these seven and also to these eight.” For this 
dispensation from fasting must not be understood as a participation in the Jewish festival by those above 
all who are shown to be free from all Jewish superstition, but as contributing to that rest of the wearied 
body of which we have spoken; which, as it fasts continually for five days in the week all through the year, 
would easily be worn out and fail, unless it were revived by an interval of at least two days. 


CHAPTER X 


HOW IT WAS BROUGHT ABOUT THAT THEY FAST ON THE SABBATH IN THE CITY 


But some people in some countries of the West, and especially in the city, not knowing the reason of this 
indulgence, think that a dispensation from fasting ought certainly not to be allowed on the Sabbath, 
because they say that on this day the Apostle Peter fasted before his encounter with Simon. But from this 
it is quite clear that he did this not in accordance with a canonical rule, but rather through the needs of 
his impending struggle. Since there, too, for the same purpose, Peter seems to have imposed on his 
disciples not a general but a special fast, which he certainly would not have done if he had known that it 
was wont to be observed by canonical rule: just as he would surely have been ready to appoint it even on 
Sunday, if the occasion of his struggle had fallen upon it: but no canonical rule of fasting would have been 
made general from this, because it was no general observance that led to it, but a matter of necessity, 
which forced it to be observed on a single occasion. 


CHAPTER XI 


OF THE POINTS IN WHICH THE SERVICE HELD ON SUNDAY DIFFERS FROM WHAT IS CUSTOMARY ON OTHER 
DAYS 


But we ought to know this, too, that on Sunday only one office is celebrated before dinner, at which, out of 
regard for the actual service and the Lord’s communion, they use a more solemn and a longer service of 
Psalms and prayers and lessons, and so consider that Tierce and Sext are included in it. And hence it 


results that, owing to the addition of the lessons, there is no diminution of the amount of their devotions, 
and yet some difference is made, and an indulgence over other times seems to be granted to the brethren 
out of reverence for the Lord’s resurrection; and this seems to lighten the observance all through the 
week, and, by reason of the difference which is interposed, it makes the day to be looked forward to more 
solemnly as a festival, and owing to the anticipation of it the fasts of the coming week are less felt. For any 
weariness is always borne with greater equanimity, and labour undertaken without aversion, if some 
variety is interposed or change of work succeeds. 


CHAPTER XII 


OF THE DAYS ON WHICH, WHEN SUPPER IS PROVIDED FOR THE BRETHREN, A PSALM IS NOT SAID AS THEY 
ASSEMBLE FOR THE MEALS AS IS USUAL AT DINNER 


Lastly, also, on those days,—i.e., on Saturday and Sunday,—and on holy days, on which it is usual for both 
dinner and supper to be provided for the brethren, a Psalm is not said in the evening, either when they 
come to supper or when they rise from it, as is usual at their ordinary dinner and the canonical 
refreshment on fast days, which the customary Psalms usually precede and follow. But they simply make a 
plain prayer and come to supper, and again, when they rise from it, conclude with prayer alone; because 
this repast is something special among the monks: nor are they all obliged to come to it, but it is only for 
strangers who have come to see the brethren, and those whom bodily weakness or their own inclination 
invites to it. 


Book IV 


Of the Institutes of the Renunciants 


CHAPTER I 


OF THE TRAINING OF THOSE WHO RENOUNCE THIS WORLD, AND OF THE WAY IN WHICH THOSE ARE TAUGHT 
AMONG THE MONKS OF TABENNA AND THE EGYPTIANS WHO ARE RECEIVED INTO THE MONASTERIES 


From the canonical system of Psalms and prayers which ought to be observed in the daily services 
throughout the monasteries, we pass, in the due course of our narrative, to the training of one who 
renounces this world; endeavouring first, as well as we can, to embrace, in a short account, the terms on 
which those who desire to turn to the Lord can be received in the monasteries; adding some things from 
the rule of the Egyptians, some from that of the monks of Tabenna, whose monastery in the Thebaid is 
better filled as regards numbers, as it is stricter in the rigour of its system, than all others, for there are in 
it more than five thousand brethren under the rule of one Abbot; and the obedience with which the whole 
number of monks is at all times subject to one Elder is what no one among us would render to another 
even for a short time, or would demand from him. 


CHAPTER II 
OF THE WAY IN WHICH AMONG THEM MEN REMAIN IN THE MONASTERIES EVEN TO EXTREME OLD AGE 


And I think that before anything else we ought to touch on their untiring perseverance and humility and 
subjection,—how it lasts for so long, and by what system it is formed, through which they remain in the 
monasteries till they are bent double with old age; for it is so great that we cannot recollect any one who 
joined our monasteries keeping it up unbroken even for a year: so that when we have seen the beginning 
of their renunciation of the world, we shall understand how it came about that, starting from such a 
commencement, they reached such a height of perfection. 


CHAPTER III 


OF THE ORDEAL BY WHICH ONE WHO IS TO BE RECEIVED IN THE MONASTERY IS TESTED 


One, then, who seeks to be admitted to the discipline of the monastery is never received before he gives, 
by lying outside the doors for ten days or even longer, an evidence of his perseverance and desire, as well 
as of humility and patience. And when, prostrate at the feet of all the brethren that pass by, and of set 
purpose repelled and scorned by all of them, as if he was wanting to enter the monastery not for the sake 
of religion but because he was obliged; and when, too, covered with many insults and affronts, he has 
given a practical proof of his steadfastness, and has shown what he will be like in temptations by the way 
he has borne the disgrace; and when, with the ardour of his soul thus ascertained, he is admitted, then 
they enquire with the utmost care whether he is contaminated by a single coin from his former 
possessions clinging to him. For they know that he cannot stay for long under the discipline of the 
monastery, nor ever learn the virtue of humility and obedience, nor be content with the poverty and 
difficult life of the monastery, if he knows that ever so small a sum of money has been kept hid; but, as 
soon as ever a disturbance arises on some occasion or other, he will at once dart off from the monastery 
like a stone from a sling, impelled to this by trusting in that sum of money. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE REASON WHY THOSE WHO ARE RECEIVED IN THE MONASTERY ARE NOT ALLOWED TO BRING ANYTHING IN 
WITH THEM 


And for these reasons they do not agree to take from him money to be used even for the good of the 
monastery: First, in case he may be puffed up with arrogance, owing to this offering, and so not deign to 
put himself on a level with the poorer brethren; and next, lest he fail through this pride of his to stoop to 
the humility of Christ, and so, when he cannot hold out under the discipline of the monastery, leave it, and 
afterwards, when he has cooled down, want in a bad spirit to receive and get back—not without loss to the 
monastery—what he had contributed in the early days of his renunciation, when he was aglow with 
spiritual fervour. And that this rule should always be kept they have been frequently taught by many 
instances. For in some monasteries where they are not so careful some who have been received 
unreservedly have afterwards tried most sacrilegiously to demand a return of that which they had 
contributed and which had been spent on God’s work. 


CHAPTER V 


THE REASON WHY THOSE WHO GIVE UP THE WORLD, WHEN THEY ARE RECEIVED IN THE MONASTERIES, MUST 
LAY ASIDE THEIR OWN CLOTHES AND BE CLOTHED IN OTHERS BY THE ABBOT 


Wherefore each one on his admission is stripped of all his former possessions, so that he is not allowed 
any longer to keep even the clothes which he has on his back: but in the council of the brethren he is 
brought forward into the midst and stripped of his own clothes, and clad by the Abbot’s hands in the dress 
of the monastery, so that by this he may know not only that he has been despoiled of all his old things, but 
also that he has laid aside all worldly pride, and come down to the want and poverty of Christ, and that he 
is now to be supported not by wealth sought for by the world’s arts, nor by anything reserved from his 
former state of unbelief, but that he is to receive out of the holy and sacred funds of the monastery his 
rations for his service; and that, as he knows that he is thence to be clothed and fed and that he has 
nothing of his own, he may learn, nevertheless, not to be anxious about the morrow, according to the 
saying of the Gospel, and may not be ashamed to be on a level with the poor, that is with the body of the 
brethren, with whom Christ was not ashamed to be numbered, and to call himself their brother, but that 
rather he may glory that he has been made to share the lot of his own servants. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE REASON WHY THE CLOTHES OF THE RENUNCIANTS WITH WHICH THEY JOINED THE MONASTERY ARE 
PRESERVED BY THE STEWARD 


But those clothes, which he laid aside, are consigned to the care of the steward and kept until by different 
sorts of temptations and trials they can recognize the excellence of his progress and life and endurance. 
And if they see that he can continue therein as time goes on, and remain in that fervour with which he 
began, they give them away to the poor. But if they find that he has been guilty of any fault of murmuring, 
or of even the smallest piece of disobedience, then they strip off from him the dress of the monastery in 
which he had been clad, and reclothe him in his old garments which had been confiscated, and send him 
away. For it is not right for him to go away with those which he had received, nor do they allow any one to 
be any longer dressed in them if they have seen him once grow cold in regard to the rule of their 
institution. Wherefore, also, the opportunity of going out openly is not given to any one, unless he escapes 
like a runaway slave by taking advantage of the thickest shades of night, or is judged unworthy of this 
order and profession and lays aside the dress of the monastery and is expelled with shame and disgrace 
before all the brethren. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE REASON WHY THOSE WHO ARE ADMITTED TO A MONASTERY ARE NOT PERMITTED TO MIX AT ONCE WITH 
THE CONGREGATION OF THE BRETHREN, BUT ARE FIRST COMMITTED TO THE GUEST HOUSE 


When, then, any one has been received and proved by that persistence of which we have spoken, and, 
laying aside his own garments, has been clad in those of the monastery, he is not allowed to mix at once 
with the congregation of the brethren, but is given into the charge of an Elder, who lodges apart not far 
from the entrance of the monastery, and is entrusted with the care of strangers and guests, and bestows 
all his diligence in receiving them kindly. And when he has served there for a whole year without any 
complaint, and has given evidence of service towards strangers, being thus initiated in the first rudiments 
of humility and patience, and by long practice in it acknowledged, when he is to be admitted from this into 
the congregation of the brethren he is handed over to another Elder, who is placed over ten of the juniors, 
who are entrusted to him by the Abbot, and whom he both teaches and governs in accordance with the 
arrangement which we read of in Exodus as made by Moses. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF THE PRACTICES IN WHICH THE JUNIORS ARE FIRST EXERCISED THAT THEY MAY BECOME PROFICIENT IN 
OVERCOMING ALL THEIR DESIRES 


And his anxiety and the chief part of his instruction—through which the juniors brought to him may be 
able in due course to mount to the greatest heights of perfection—will be to teach him first to conquer his 
own wishes; and, anxiously and diligently practising him in this, he will of set purpose contrive to give him 
such orders as he knows to be contrary to his liking; for, taught by many examples, they say that a monk, 
and especially the younger ones, cannot bridle the desire of his concupiscence unless he has first learnt 
by obedience to mortify his wishes. And so they lay it down that the man who has not first learnt to 
overcome his desires cannot possibly stamp out anger or sulkiness, or the spirit of fornication; nor can he 
preserve true humility of heart, or lasting unity with the brethren, or a stable and continuous concord; nor 
remain for any length of time in the monastery. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE REASON WHY THE JUNIORS ARE ENJOINED NOT TO KEEP BACK ANY OF THEIR THOUGHTS FROM THE 
SENIOR 


By these practices, then, they hasten to impress and instruct those whom they are training with the 
alphabet, as it were, and first syllables in the direction of perfection, as they can clearly see by these 
whether they are grounded in a false and imaginary or in a true humility. And, that they may easily arrive 
at this, they are next taught not to conceal by a false shame any itching thoughts in their hearts, but, as 
soon as ever such arise, to lay them bare to the senior, and, in forming a judgment about them, not to 
trust anything to their own discretion, but to take it on trust that that is good or bad which is considered 
and pronounced so by the examination of the senior. Thus it results that our cunning adversary cannot in 
any way circumvent a young and inexperienced monk, or get the better of his ignorance, or by any craft 
deceive one whom he sees to be protected not by his own discretion but by that of his senior, and who 
cannot be persuaded to hide from his senior those suggestions of his which like fiery darts he has shot 
into his heart; since the devil, subtle as he is, cannot ruin or destroy a junior unless he has enticed him 
either through pride or through shame to conceal his thoughts. For they lay it down as an universal and 
clear proof that a thought is from the devil if we are ashamed to disclose it to the senior. 


CHAPTER X 


HOW THOROUGH IS THE OBEDIENCE OF THE JUNIORS EVEN IN THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE MATTERS OF 
COMMON NECESSITY 


Next, the rule is kept with such strict obedience that, without the knowledge and permission of their 
superior, the juniors not only do not dare to leave their cell but on their own authority do not venture to 
satisfy their common and natural needs. And so they are quick to fulfil without any discussion all those 
things that are ordered by him, as if they were commanded by God from heaven; so that sometimes, when 
impossibilities are commanded them, they undertake them with such faith and devotion as to strive with 
all their powers and without the slightest hesitation to fulfil them and carry them out; and out of 
reverence for their senior they do not even consider whether a command is an impossibility. But of their 
obedience I omit at present to speak more particularly, for we propose to speak of it in the proper place a 
little later on, with instances of it, if through your prayers the Lord carry us safely through. We now 
proceed to the other regulations, passing over all account of those which cannot be imposed on or kept in 
the monasteries in this country, as we promised to do in our Preface; for instance, how they never use 
woollen garments, but only cotton, and these not double, changes of which each superior gives out to the 
ten monks under his care when he sees that those which they are wearing are dirty. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE KIND OF FOOD WHICH IS CONSIDERED THE GREATER DELICACY BY THEM 


I pass over, too, that difficult and sublime sort of self-control, through which it is considered the greatest 
luxury if the plant called cherlock, prepared with salt and steeped in water, is set on the table for the 
repast of the brethren; and many other things like this, which in this country neither the climate nor the 
weakness of our constitution would permit. And I shall only follow up those matters which cannot be 
interfered with by any weakness of the flesh or local situation, if only no weakness of mind or coldness of 
spirit gets rid of them. 


CHAPTER XII 


HOW THEY LEAVE OFF EVERY KIND OF WORK AT THE SOUND OF SOME ONE KNOCKING AT THE DOOR, IN THEIR 
EAGERNESS TO ANSWER AT ONCE 


And so, sitting in their cells and devoting their energies equally to work and to meditation, when they 
hear the sound of some one knocking at the door and striking on the cells of each, summoning them to 
prayer or some work, every one eagerly dashes out from his cell, so that one who is practising the writer’s 
art, although he may have just begun to form a letter, does not venture to finish it, but runs out with the 
utmost speed, at the very moment when the sound of the knocking reaches his ears, without even waiting 
to finish the letter he has begun; but, leaving the lines of the letter incomplete, he aims not at abridging 
and saving his labour, but rather hastens with the utmost earnestness and zeal to attain the virtue of 
obedience, which they put not merely before manual labour and reading and silence and quietness in the 
cell, but even before all virtues, so that they consider that everything should be postponed to it, and are 
content to undergo any amount of inconvenience if only it may be seen that they have in no way neglected 
this virtue. 


CHAPTER XIII 
HOW WRONG IT IS CONSIDERED FOR ANY ONE TO SAY THAT ANYTHING, HOWEVER TRIFLING, IS HIS OWN 


Among their other practices I fancy that it is unnecessary even to mention this virtue, viz., that no one is 
allowed to possess a box or basket as his special property, nor any such thing which he could keep as his 
own and secure with his own seal, as we are well aware that they are in all respects stripped so bare that 
they have nothing whatever except their shirt, cloak, shoes, sheepskin, and rush mat; for in other 
monasteries as well, where some indulgence and relaxation is granted, we see that this rule is still most 
strictly kept, so that no one ventures to say even in word that anything is his own: and it is a great offence 
if there drops from the mouth of a monk such an expression as “my book,” “my tablets,” “my pen,” “my 
coat,” or “my shoes;” and for this he would have to make satisfaction by a proper penance, if by accident 
some such expression escaped his lips through thoughtlessness or ignorance. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


HOW, EVEN IF A LARGE SUM OF MONEY IS AMASSED BY THE LABOUR OF EACH, STILL NO ONE MAY VENTURE TO 
EXCEED THE MODERATE LIMIT OF WHAT IS APPOINTED AS ADEQUATE 


And although each one of them may bring in daily by his work and labour so great a return to the 
monastery that he could out of it not only satisfy his own moderate demands but could also abundantly 
supply the wants of many, yet he is no way puffed up, nor does he flatter himself on account of his toil and 
this large gain from his labour, but, except two biscuits, which are sold there for scarcely threepence, no 
one thinks that he has a right to anything further. And among them there is nothing (and I am ashamed to 
say this, and heartily wish it was unknown in our own monasteries) which is claimed by any of them, I will 
not say in deed but even in thought, as his special property. And though he believes that the whole 
granary of the monastery forms his substance, and, as lord of all, devotes his whole care and energy to it 
all, yet nevertheless, in order to maintain that excellent state of want and poverty which he has secured 
and which he strives to preserve to the very last in unbroken perfection, he regards himself as a foreigner 
and an alien to them all, so that he conducts himself as a stranger and a sojourner in this world, and 
considers himself a pupil of the monastery and a servant instead of imagining that he is lord and master of 
anything. 


CHAPTER XV 


OF THE EXCESSIVE DESIRE OF POSSESSION AMONG US 


To this what shall we wretched creatures say, who though living in Coenobia and established under the 
government and care of an Abbot yet carry about our own keys, and trampling under foot all feeling of 
shame and disgrace which should spring from our profession, are not ashamed actually to wear openly 
upon our fingers rings with which to seal what we have stored up; and in whose case not merely boxes 
and baskets, but not even chests and closets are sufficient for those things which we collect or which we 
reserved when we forsook the world; and who sometimes get so angry over trifles and mere nothings (to 
which however we lay claim as if they were our own) that if any one dares to lay a finger on any of them, 
we are so filled with rage against him that we cannot keep the wrath of our heart from being expressed on 
our lips and in bodily excitement. But, passing by our faults and treating with silence those things of 
which it is a shame even to speak, according to this saying: “My mouth shall not speak the deeds of men,” 
let us in accordance with the method of our narration which we have begun proceed to those virtues 
which are practised among them, and which we ought to aim at with all earnestness; and let us briefly 
and hastily set down the actual rules and systems that afterwards, coming to some of the deeds and acts 
of the elders which we propose carefully to preserve for recollection, we may support by the strongest 
testimonies what we have set forth in our treatise, and still further confirm everything that we have said 
by examples and instances from life. 


CHAPTER XVI 
ON THE RULES FOR VARIOUS REBUKES 


If then any one by accident breaks an earthenware jar (which they call “baucalis”), he can only expiate his 
carelessness by public penance; and when all the brethren are assembled for service he must lie on the 
ground and ask for absolution until the service of the prayers is finished; and will obtain it when by the 
Abbot’s command he is bidden to rise from the ground. The same satisfaction must be given by one who 
when summoned to some work or to the usual service comes rather late, or who when singing a Psalm 
hesitates ever so little. Similarly if he answers unnecessarily or roughly or impertinently, if he is careless 
in carrying out the services enjoined to him, if he makes a slight complaint, if preferring reading to work 
or obedience he is slow in performing his appointed duties, if when service is over he does not make haste 
to go back at once to his cell, if he stops for ever so short a time with some one else, if he goes anywhere 
else even for a moment, if he takes any one else by the hand, if he ventures to discuss anything however 
small with one who is not the joint-occupant of his cell, if he prays with one who is suspended from prayer, 
if he sees any of his relations or friends in the world and talks with them without his senior, if he tries to 
receive a letter from any one or to write back without his Abbot’s leave. To such an extent does spiritual 
censure proceed and in such matters and faults like these. But as for other things which when 
indiscriminately committed among us are treated by us too as blameworthy, viz.: open wrangling, manifest 


just now there was none; once more himself, but just now out of existence; another, yet the same. What 
can be more express and more significant for our subject; or to what other thing can such a phenomenon 
bear witness? God even in His own Scripture says: “The righteous shall flourish like the phoenix;” that is, 
shall flourish or revive, from death, from the grave—to teach you to believe that a bodily substance may 
be recovered even from the fire. Our Lord has declared that we are “better than many sparrows:” well, if 
not better than many a phoenix too, it were no great thing. But must men die once for all, while birds in 
Arabia are sure of a resurrection? 


CHAPTER XIV 


A SUFFICIENT CAUSE FOR THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH OCCURS IN THE FUTURE JUDGMENT OF MAN. IT 
WILL TAKE COGNISANCE OF THE WORKS OF THE BODY NO LESS THAN OF THE SOUL 


Such, then, being the outlines of the divine energies which God has displayed as much in the parables of 
nature as in His spoken word, let us now approach His very edicts and decrees, since this is the division 
which we mainly adopt in our subject-matter. We began with the dignity of the flesh, whether it were of 
such a nature that when once destroyed it was capable of being restored. Then we pursued an inquiry 
touching the power of God, whether it was sufficiently great to be habitually able to confer this 
restoration on a thing which had been destroyed. Now, if we have proved these two points, I should like 
you to inquire into the (question of) cause, whether it be one of sufficient weight to claim the resurrection 
of the flesh as necessary and as conformable in every way to reason; because there underlies this 
demurrer: the flesh may be quite capable of being restored, and the Deity be perfectly able to effect the 
restoration, but a cause for such recovery must needs pre-exist. Admit then a sufficient one, you who 
learn of a God who is both supremely good as well as just—supremely good from His own (character), just 
in consequence of ours. For if man had never sinned, he would simply and solely have known God in His 
superlative goodness, from the attribute of His nature. But now he experiences Him to be a just God also, 
from the necessity of a cause; still, however, retaining under this very circumstance His excellent 
goodness, at the same time that He is also just. For, by both succouring the good and punishing the evil, 
He displays His justice, and at the same time makes both processes contribute proofs of His goodness, 
whilst on the one hand He deals vengeance, and on the other dispenses reward. But with Marcion you will 
have the opportunity of more fully learning whether this be the whole character of God. Meanwhile, so 
perfect is our (God), that He is rightly Judge, because He is the Lord; rightly the Lord, because the 
Creator; rightly the Creator, because He is God. Whence it happens that that heretic, whose name I know 
not, holds that He properly is not a Judge, since He is not Lord; properly not Lord, since He is not the 
Creator. And so I am at a loss to know how He is God, who is neither the Creator, which God is; nor the 
Lord, which the Creator is. Inasmuch, then, as it is most suitable for the great Being who is God, and 
Lord, and Creator to summon man to a judgment on this very question, whether he has taken care or not 
to acknowledge and honour his Lord and Creator, this is just such a judgment as the resurrection shall 
achieve. The entire cause, then, or rather necessity of the resurrection, will be this, namely, that 
arrangement of the final judgment which shall be most suitable to God. Now, in effecting this 
arrangement, you must consider whether the divine censure superintends a judicial examination of the 
two natures of man—both his soul and his flesh. For that which is a suitable object to be judged, is also a 
competent one to be raised. Our position is, that the judgment of God must be believed first of all to be 
plenary, and then absolute, so as to be final, and therefore irrevocable; to be also righteous, not bearing 
less heavily on any particular part; to be moreover worthy of God, being complete and definite, in keeping 
with His great patience. Thus it follows that the fulness and perfection of the judgment consists simply in 
representing the interests of the entire human being. Now, since the entire man consists of the union of 
the two natures, he must therefore appear in both, as it is right that he should be judged in his entirety; 
nor, of course, did he pass through life except in his entire state. As therefore he lived, so also must he be 
judged, because he has to be judged concerning the way in which he lived. For life is the cause of 
judgment, and it must undergo investigation in as many natures as it possessed when it discharged its 
vital functions. 


CHAPTER XV 


AS THE FLESH IS A PARTAKER WITH THE SOUL IN ALL HUMAN CONDUCT, SO WILL IT BE IN THE RECOMPENSE 
OF ETERNITY 


Come now, let our opponents sever the connection of the flesh with the soul in the affairs of life, that they 
may be emboldened to sunder it also in the recompense of life. Let them deny their association in acts, 
that they may be fairly able to deny also their participation in rewards. The flesh ought not to have any 
share in the sentence, if it had none in the cause of it. Let the soul alone be called back, if it alone went 
away. But (nothing of the kind ever happened); for the soul alone no more departed from life, than it ran 
through alone the course from which it departed—I mean this present life. Indeed, the soul alone is so far 
from conducting (the affairs of) life, that we do not withdraw from community with the flesh even our 
thoughts, however isolated they be, however unprecipitated into act by means of the flesh; since whatever 
is done in man’s heart is done by the soul in the flesh, and with the flesh, and through the flesh. The Lord 
Himself, in short, when rebuking our thoughts, includes in His censures this aspect of the flesh, (man’s 
heart), the citadel of the soul: “Why think ye evil in your hearts?” and again: “Whosoever looketh on a 


contempt, arrogant contradictions, going out from the monastery freely and without check, familiarity 
with women, wrath, quarrelling, jealousies, disputes, claiming something as one’s own property, the 
infection of covetousness, the desire and acquisition of unnecessary things which are not possessed by the 
rest of the brethren, taking food between meals and by stealth, and things like these—they are dealt with 
not by that spiritual censure of which we spoke, but by stripes; or are atoned for by expulsion. 


CHAPTER XVII 


OF THOSE WHO INTRODUCED THE PLAN THAT THE HOLY LESSONS SHOULD BE READ IN THE COENOBIA WHILE 
THE BRETHREN ARE EATING, AND OF THE STRICT SILENCE WHICH IS KEPT AMONG THE EGYPTIANS 


But we have been informed that the plan that, while the brethren are eating, the holy lessons should be 
read in the Coenobia did not originate in the Egyptian system but in the Cappadocian. And there is no 
doubt that they meant to establish it not so much for the sake of the spiritual exercise as for the sake of 
putting a stop to unnecessary and idle conversation, and especially discussions, which so often arise at 
meals; since they saw that these could not be prevented among them in any other way. For among the 
Egyptians and especially those of Tabenna so strict a silence is observed by all that when so large a 
number of the brethren has sat down together to a meal, no one ventures to talk even in a low tone except 
the dean, who however if he sees that anything is wanted to be put on or taken off the table, signifies it by 
a sign rather than a word. And while they are eating, the rule of this silence is so strictly kept that with 
their hoods drawn down over their eyelids (to prevent their roving looks having the opportunity of 
wandering inquisitively) they can see nothing except the table, and the food that is put on it, and which 
they take from it; so that no one notices what another is eating. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HOW IT IS AGAINST THE RULE FOR ANY ONE TO TAKE ANYTHING TO EAT OR DRINK EXCEPT AT THE COMMON 
TABLE 


In between their regular meals in common they are especially careful that no one should presume to 
gratify his palate with any food: so that when they are walking casually through gardens or orchards, 
when the fruit hanging enticingly on the trees not only knocks against their breasts as they pass through, 
but is also lying on the ground and offering itself to be trampled under foot, and (as it is all ready to be 
gathered) would easily be able to entice those who see it to gratify their appetite, and by the chance 
offered to them and the quantity of the fruit, to excite even the most severe and abstemious to long for it; 
still they consider it wrong not merely to taste a single fruit, but even to touch one with the hand, except 
what is put on the table openly for the common meal of all, and supplied publicly by the steward’s 
catering through the service of the brethren, for their enjoyment. 


CHAPTER XIX 


HOW THROUGHOUT PALESTINE AND MESOPOTAMIA A DAILY SERVICE IS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BRETHREN 


In order that we may not appear to omit any of the Institutes of the Coenobia I think that it should be 
briefly mentioned that in other countries as well there is a daily service undertaken by the brethren. For 
throughout the whole of Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Cappadocia and all the East the brethren succeed 
one another in turn every week for the performance of certain duties, so that the number serving is told 
off according to the whole number of monks in the Coenobium. And they hasten to fulfil these duties with 
a zeal and humility such as no slave bestows on his service even to a most harsh and powerful master; so 
that not satisfied only with these services which are rendered by canonical rule, they actually rise by night 
in their zeal and relieve those whose special duty this is; and secretly anticipating them try to finish those 
duties which these others would have to do. But each one who undertakes these weeks is on duty and has 
to serve until supper on Sunday, and when this is done, his duty for the whole week is finished, so that, 
when all the brethren come together to chant the Psalms (which according to custom they sing before 
going to bed) those whose turn is over wash the feet of all in turn, seeking faithfully from them the reward 
of this blessing for their work during the whole week, that the prayers offered up by all the brethren 
together may accompany them as they fulfil the command of Christ, the prayer, to wit, that intercedes for 
their ignorances and for their sins committed through human frailty, and may commend to God the 
complete service of their devotion like some rich offering. And so on Monday after the Mattin hymns they 
hand over to others who take their place the vessels and utensils with which they have ministered, which 
these receive and keep with the utmost care and anxiety, that none of them may be injured or destroyed, 
as they believe that even for the smallest vessels they must give an account, as sacred things, not only to 
a present steward, but to the Lord, if by chance any of them is injured through their carelessness. And 
what limit there is to this discipline, and what fidelity and care there is in keeping it up, you may see from 
one instance which I will give as an example. For while we are anxious to satisfy that fervour of yours 
through which you ask for a full account of everything, and want even what you know perfectly well to be 
repeated to you in this treatise, we are also afraid of exceeding the limits of brevity. 


CHAPTER XX 
OF THE THREE LENTIL BEANS WHICH THE STEWARD FOUND 


During the week of a certain brother the steward passing by saw lying on the ground three lentil beans 
which had slipped out of the hand of the monk on duty for the week as he was hastily preparing them for 
cooking, together with the water in which he was washing them; and immediately he consulted the Abbot 
on the subject; and by him the monk was adjudged a pilferer and careless about sacred property, and so 
was suspended from prayer. And the offence of his negligence was only pardoned when he had atoned for 
it by public penance. For they believe not only that they themselves are not their own, but also that 
everything that they possess is consecrated to the Lord. Wherefore if anything whatever has once been 
brought into the monastery they hold that it ought to be treated with the utmost reverence as an holy 
thing. And they attend to and arrange everything with great fidelity, even in the case of things which are 
considered unimportant or regarded as common and paltry, so that if they change their position and put 
them in a better place, or if they fill a bottle with water, or give anybody something to drink out of it, or if 
they remove a little dust from the oratory or from their cell they believe with implicit faith that they will 
receive a reward from the Lord. 


CHAPTER XXI 


OF THE SPONTANEOUS SERVICE OF SOME OF THE BRETHREN 


We have been told of brethren in whose week there was such a scarcity of wood that they had not enough 
to prepare the usual food for the brethren; and when it had been ordered by the Abbot’s authority that 
until more could be brought and fetched, they should content themselves with dried food, though this was 
agreed to by all and no one could expect any cooked food; still these men as if they were cheated of the 
fruit and reward of their labour and service, if they did not prepare the food for their brethren according 
to custom in the order of their turn—imposed upon themselves such uncalled-for labour and care that in 
those dry and sterile regions where wood cannot possibly be procured unless it is cut from the fruit trees 
(for there are no wild shrubs found there as with us), they wander about through the wide deserts, and 
traversing the wilderness which stretches towards the Dead Sea, collect in their lap and the folds of their 
dress the scanty stubble and brambles which the wind carries hither and thither, and so by their voluntary 
service prepare all their usual food for the brethren, so that they suffer nothing to be diminished of the 
ordinary supply; discharging these duties of theirs towards their brethren with such fidelity that though 
the scarcity of wood and the Abbot’s order would be a fair excuse for them, yet still out of regard for their 
profit and reward they will not take advantage of this liberty. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE SYSTEM OF THE EGYPTIANS, WHICH IS APPOINTED FOR THE DAILY SERVICE OF THE BRETHREN 


These things have been told in accordance with the system, as we remarked before, of the whole East, 
which also we say should be observed as a matter of course in our own country. But among the Egyptians 
whose chief care is for work there is not the mutual change of weekly service, for fear lest owing to the 
requirements of office they might all be hindered from keeping the rule of work. But one of the most 
approved brethren is given the care of the larder and kitchen, and he takes charge of that office for good 
and all as long as his strength and years permit. For he is exhausted by no great bodily labour, because no 
great care is expended among them in preparing food or in cooking, as they so largely make use of dried 
and uncooked food, and among them the leaves of leeks cut each month, and cherlock, table salt, olives, 
tiny little salt fish which they call sardines, form the greatest delicacy. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE OBEDIENCE OF ABBOT JOHN BY WHICH HE WAS EXALTED EVEN TO THE GRACE OF PROPHECY 


And since this book is about the training of one who renounces this world, whereby, making a beginning 
of true humility and perfect obedience, he may be enabled to ascend the heights of the other virtues as 
well, I think it well to set down just by way of specimen, as we promised, some of the deeds of the elders 
whereby they excelled in this virtue, selecting a few only out of many instances, that, if any are anxious to 
aim at still greater heights, they may not only receive from these an incitement towards the perfect life, 
but may also be furnished with a model of what they purpose. Wherefore, to make this book as short as 
possible we will produce and set down two or three out of the whole number of the Fathers; and first of all 
Abbot John who lived near Lycon which is a town in the Thebaid; and who was exalted even to the grace 
of prophecy for his admirable obedience, and was so celebrated all the world over that he was by his 
merits rendered famous even among kings of this world. For though, as we said, he lived in the most 
remote parts of the Thebaid, still the Emperor Theodosius did not venture to declare war against the most 
powerful tyrants before he was encouraged by his utterances and replies: trusting in which as if they had 
been brought to him from heaven he gained victories over his foes in battles which seemed hopeless. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OF THE DRY STICK WHICH, AT THE BIDDING OF HIS SENIOR, ABBOT JOHN KEPT ON WATERING AS IF IT WOULD 
GROW 


And so this blessed John from his youth up even to a full and ripe age of manhood was subject to his 
senior as long as he continued living in this world, and carried out his commands with such humility that 
his senior himself was utterly astounded at his obedience; and as he wanted to make sure whether this 
virtue came from genuine faith and profound simplicity of heart, or whether it was put on and as it were 
constrained and only shown in the presence of the bidder, he often laid upon him many superfluous and 
almost unnecessary or even impossible commands. From which I will select three to show to those who 
wish to know how perfect was his disposition and subjection. For the old man took from his woodstack a 
stick which had previously been cut and got ready to make the fire with, and which, as no opportunity for 
cooking had come, was lying not merely dry but even mouldy from the lapse of time. And when he had 
stuck it into the ground before his very eyes, he ordered him to fetch water and to water it twice a day 
that by this daily watering it might strike roots and be restored to life as a tree, as it was before, and 
spread out its branches and afford a pleasant sight to the eyes as well as a shade for those who sat under 
it in the heat of summer. And this order the lad received with his customary veneration, never considering 
its impossibility, and day by day carried it out so that he constantly carried water for nearly two miles and 
never ceased to water the stick; and for a whole year no bodily infirmity, no festival services, no necessary 
business (which might fairly have excused him from carrying out the command), and lastly no severity of 
winter could interfere and hinder him from obeying this order. And when the old man had watched this 
zeal of his on the sly without saying anything for several days and had seen that he kept this command of 
his with simple willingness of heart, as if it had come from heaven, without any change of countenance or 
consideration of its reasonableness—approving the unfeigned obedience of his humility and at the same 
time commiserating his tedious labour which in the zeal of his devotion he had continued for a whole year 
—he came to the dry stick, and “John,” said he, “has this tree put forth roots or no?” And when the other 
said that he did not know, then the old man as if seeking the truth of the matter and trying whether it was 
yet depending on its roots, pulled up the stick before him with a slight disturbance of the earth, and 
throwing it away told him that for the future he might stop watering it. 


CHAPTER XXV 
OF THE UNIQUE VASE OF OIL THROWN AWAY BY ABBOT JOHN AT HIS SENIOR’S COMMAND 


Thus the youth, trained up by exercises of this sort, daily increased in this virtue of obedience, and shone 
forth more and more with the grace of humility; and when the sweet odour of his obedience spread 
throughout all the monasteries, some of the brethren, coming to the elder for the sake of testing him or 
rather of being edified by him, marvelled at his obedience of which they had heard; and so the older called 
him suddenly, and said, “Go up and take this cruse of oil” (which was the only one in the desert and which 
furnished a very scanty supply of the rich liquid for their own use and for that of strangers) “and throw it 
down out of window.” And he flew up stairs when summoned and threw it out of window and cast it down 
to the ground and broke it in pieces without any thought or consideration of the folly of the command, or 
their daily wants, and bodily infirmity, or of their poverty, and the trials and difficulties of the wretched 
desert in which, even if they had got the money for it, oil of that quality, once lost, could not be procured 
or replaced. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


HOW ABBOT JOHN OBEYED HIS SENIOR BY TRYING TO ROLL A HUGE STONE, WHICH A LARGE NUMBER OF MEN 
WERE UNABLE TO MOVE 


Again, when some others were anxious to be edified by the example of his obedience, the elder called him 
and said: “John, run and roll that stone hither as quickly as possible;” and he forthwith, applying now his 
neck, and now his whole body, tried with all his might and main to roll an enormous stone which a great 
crowd of men would not be able to move, so that not only were his clothes saturated with sweat from his 
limbs, but the stone itself was wetted by his neck; in this too never weighing the impossibility of the 
command and deed, out of reverence for the old man and the unfeigned simplicity of his service, as he 
believed implicitly that the old man could not command him to do anything vain or without reason. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


OF THE HUMILITY AND OBEDIENCE OF ABBOT PATERMUCIUS, WHICH HE DID NOT HESITATE TO MAKE PERFECT 
BY THROWING HIS LITTLE BOY INTO THE RIVER AT THE COMMAND OF HIS SENIOR 


So far let it suffice for me to have told a few things out of many concerning Abbot John: now I will relate a 
memorable deed of Abbot Patermucius. For he, when anxious to renounce the world, remained lying 
before the doors of the monastery for a long time until by his dogged persistence he induced them— 
contrary to all the rules of the Coenobia—to receive him together with his little boy who was about eight 


years old. And when they were at last admitted they were at once not only committed to the care of 
different superiors, but also put to live in separate cells that the father might not be reminded by the 
constant sight of the little one that out of all his possessions and carnal treasures, which he had cast off 
and renounced, at least his son remained to him; and that as he was already taught that he was no longer 
a rich man, so he might also forget the fact that he was a father. And that it might be more thoroughly 
tested whether he would make affection and love for his own flesh and blood of more account than 
obedience and Christian mortification (which all who renounce the world ought out of love to Christ to 
prefer), the child was on purpose neglected and dressed in rags instead of proper clothes; and so covered 
and disfigured with dirt that he would rather disgust than delight the eyes of his father whenever he saw 
him. And further, he was exposed to blows and slaps from different people, which the father often saw 
inflicted without the slightest reason on his innocent child under his very eyes, so that he never saw his 
cheeks without their being stained with the dirty marks of tears. And though the child was treated thus 
day after day before his eyes, yet still out of love for Christ and the virtue of obedience the father’s heart 
stood firm and unmoved. For he no longer regarded him as his own son, as he had offered him equally 
with himself to Christ; nor was he concerned about his present injuries, but rather rejoiced because he 
saw that they were endured, not without profit; thinking little of his son’s tears, but anxious about his own 
humility and perfection. And when the Superior of the Coenobium saw his steadfastness of mind and 
immovable inflexibility, in order thoroughly to prove the constancy of his purpose, one day when he had 
seen the child crying, he pretended that he was annoyed with him and told the father to throw him into 
the river. Then he, as if this had been commanded him by the Lord, at once snatched up the child as 
quickly as possible, and carried him in his arms to the river’s bank to throw him in. And straightway in the 
fervour of his faith and obedience this would have been carried out in act, had not some of the brethren 
been purposely set to watch the banks of the river very carefully, and when the child was thrown in, had 
somehow snatched him from the bed of the stream, and prevented the command, which was really 
fulfilled by the obedience and devotion of the father, from being consummated in act and result. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


HOW IT WAS REVEALED TO THE ABBOT CONCERNING PATERMUCIUS THAT HE HAD DONE THE DEED OF 
ABRAHAM; AND HOW WHEN THE SAME ABBOT DIED, PATERMUCIUS SUCCEEDED TO THE CHARGE OF THE 
MONASTERY 


And this man’s faith and devotion was so acceptable to God that it was immediately approved by a divine 
testimony. For it was forthwith revealed to the Superior that by this obedience of his he had copied the 
deed of the patriarch Abraham. And when shortly afterwards the same Abbot of the monastery departed 
out of this life to Christ, he preferred him to all the brethren, and left him as his successor and as Abbot to 
the monastery. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


OF THE OBEDIENCE OF A BROTHER WHO AT THE ABBOT’S BIDDING CARRIED ABOUT IN PUBLIC TEN BASKETS 
AND SOLD THEM BY RETAIL 


We will also not be silent about a brother whom we knew, who belonged to a high family according to the 
rank of this world, for he was sprung from a father who was a count and extremely wealthy, and had been 
well brought up with a liberal education. This man, when he had left his parents and fled to the 
monastery, in order to prove the humility of his disposition and the ardour of his faith was at once ordered 
by his superior to load his shoulders with ten baskets (which there was no need to sell publicly), and to 
hawk them about through the streets for sale: this condition being attached, so that he might be kept 
longer at the work, viz.: that if any one should chance to want to buy them all together, he was not to 
allow it, but was to sell them to purchasers separately. And this he carried out with the utmost zeal, and 
trampling under foot all shame and confusion, out of love for Christ, and for His Name’s sake, he put the 
baskets on his shoulders and sold them by retail at the price fixed and brought back the money to the 
monastery; not in the least upset by the novelty of so mean and unusual a duty, and paying no attention to 
the indignity of the thing and the splendour of his birth, and the disgrace of the sale, as he was aiming at 
gaining through the grace of obedience that humility of Christ which is the true nobility. 


CHAPTER XXX 


OF THE HUMILITY OF ABBOT PINUFIUS, WHO LEFT A VERY FAMOUS COENOBIUM OVER WHICH HE PRESIDED AS 
PRESBYTER, AND OUT OF THE LOVE OF SUBJECTION SOUGHT A DISTANT MONASTERY WHERE HE COULD BE 
RECEIVED AS A NOVICE 


The limits of the book compel us to draw to a close; but the virtue of obedience, which holds the first 
place among other good qualities, will not allow us altogether to pass over in silence the deeds of those 
who have excelled by it. Wherefore aptly combining these two together, I mean, consulting brevity as well 
as the wishes and profit of those who are in earnest, we will only add one example of humility, which, as it 
was shown by no novice but one already perfect and an Abbot, may not only instruct the younger, but also 
incite the elders to the perfect virtue of humility, as they read it. Thus we saw Abbot Pinufius who when he 


was presbyter of a huge Coenobium which is in Egypt not far from the city of Panephysis, was held in 
honour and respect by all men out of reverence either for his life or for his age or for his priesthood; and 
when he saw that for this reason he could not practise that humility which he longed for with all the 
ardour of his disposition, and had no opportunity of exercising the virtue of subjection which he desired, 
he fled secretly from the Coenobium and withdrew alone into the furthest parts of the Thebaid, and there 
laid aside the habit of the monks and assumed a secular dress, and thus sought the Coenobium of 
Tabenna, which he knew to be the strictest of all, and in which he fancied that he would not be known 
owing to the distance of the spot, or else that he could easily lie hid there in consequence of the size of 
the monastery and the number of brethren. There he remained for a long time at the entrance, and as a 
suppliant at the knees of the brethren sought with most earnest prayers to gain admission. And when he 
was at last with much scorn admitted as a feeble old man who had lived all his life in the world, and had 
asked in his old age to be allowed to enter a Coenobium when he could no longer gratify his passions,—as 
they said that he was seeking this not for the sake of religion but because he was compelled by hunger 
and want, they gave him the care and management of the garden, as he seemed an old man and not 
specially fitted for any particular work. And this he performed under another and a younger brother who 
kept him by him as intrusted to him, and he was so subordinate to him, and cultivated the desired virtue 
of humility so obediently that he daily performed with the utmost diligence not only everything that had to 
do with the care and management of the garden, but also all those duties which were looked on by the 
other as hard and degrading, and disagreeable. Rising also by night he did many things secretly, without 
any one looking on or knowing it, when darkness concealed him so that no one could discover the author 
of the deed. And when he had hidden himself there for three years and had been sought for high and low 
by the brethren all through Egypt, he was at last seen by one who had come from the parts of Egypt, but 
could scarcely be recognized owing to the meanness of his dress and the humble character of the duty he 
was performing. For he was stooping down and hoeing the ground for vegetables and bringing dung on 
his shoulders and laying it about their roots. And seeing this the brother for a long time hesitated about 
recognizing him, but at last he came nearer, and taking careful note not only of his looks but also of the 
tone of his voice, straightway fell at his feet: and at first all who saw it were struck with the greatest 
astonishment why he should do this to one who was looked upon by them as the lowest of all, as being a 
novice and one who had but lately forsaken the world: but afterwards they were struck with still greater 
wonder when he forthwith announced his name, which was one that had been well known amongst them 
also by repute. And all the brethren asking his pardon for their former ignorance because they had for so 
long classed him with the juniors and children, brought him back to his own Coenobium, against his will 
and in tears because by the envy of the devil he had been cheated out of a worthy mode of life and the 
humility which he was rejoicing in having discovered after his long search, and because he had not 
succeeded in ending his life in that state of subjection which he had secured. And so they guarded him 
with the utmost care lest he should slip away again in the same sort of way and escape from them also. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


HOW WHEN ABBOT PINUFIUS WAS BROUGHT BACK TO HIS MONASTERY HE STAYED THERE FOR A LITTLE WHILE 
AND THEN FLED AGAIN INTO THE REGIONS OF SYRIAN PALESTINE 


And when he had stopped there for a little while, again he was seized with a longing and desire for 
humility, and, taking advantage of the silence of night, made his escape in such a way that this time he 
sought no neighbouring district, but regions which were unknown and strange and separated by a wide 
distance. For embarking in a ship he managed to travel to Palestine, believing that he would more 
securely lie hid if he betook himself to those places in which his name had never been heard. And when he 
had come thither, at once he sought out our own monastery which was at no great distance from the cave 
in which our Lord vouchsafed to be born of a virgin. And though he concealed himself here for some time, 
yet like “a city set on an hill” (to use our Lord’s expression) he could not long be hid. For presently some 
of the brethren who had come to the holy places from Egypt to pray there recognized him and recalled 
him with most fervent prayers to his own Coenobium. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THE CHARGE WHICH THE SAME ABBOT PINUFIUS GAVE TO A BROTHER WHOM HE ADMITTED INTO HIS 
MONASTERY IN OUR PRESENCE 


This old man, then, we afterwards diligently sought out in Egypt because we had been intimate with him 
in our own monastery; and I propose to insert in this work of mine an exhortation which he gave in our 
presence to a brother whom he admitted into the monastery, because I think that it may be useful. You 
know, said he, that after lying for so many days at the entrance you are to-day to be admitted. And to 
begin with you ought to know the reason of the difficulty put in your way. For it may be of great service to 
you in this road on which you are desirous to enter, if you understand the method of it and approach the 
service of Christ accordingly, and as you ought. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


HOW IT IS THAT, JUST AS A GREAT REWARD IS DUE TO THE MONK WHO LABOURS ACCORDING TO THE 
REGULATIONS OF THE FATHERS, SO LIKEWISE PUNISHMENT MUST HE INFLICTED ON AN IDLE ONE; AND 
THEREFORE NO ONE SHOULD BE ADMITTED INTO A MONASTERY TOO EASILY 


For as unbounded glory hereafter is promised to those who faithfully serve God and cleave to Him 
according to the rule of this system; so the severest penalties are in store for those who have carried it 
out carelessly and coldly, and have failed to show to Him fruits of holiness corresponding to what they 
professed or what they were believed by men to be. For “it is better,” as Scripture says, “that a man 
should not vow rather than that he should vow and not pay;” and “Cursed is he that doeth the work of the 
Lord carelessly.” Therefore you were for a long while declined by us, not as if we did not desire with all 
our hearts to secure your salvation and the salvation of all, nor as if we did not care to go to meet even 
afar off those who are longing to be converted to Christ; but for fear lest if we received you rashly we 
might make ourselves guilty in the sight of God of levity, and make you incur a yet heavier punishment, if, 
when you had been too easily admitted by us without realizing the responsibility of this profession, you 
had afterwards turned out a deserter or lukewarm. Wherefore you ought in the first instance to learn the 
actual reason for the renunciation of the world, and when you have seen this, you can be taught more 
plainly what you ought to do, from the reason for it. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


OF THE WAY IN WHICH OUR RENUNCIATION IS NOTHING BUT MORTIFICATION AND THE IMAGE OF THE 
CRUCIFIED 


Renunciation is nothing but the evidence of the cross and of mortification. And so you must know that to- 
day you are dead to this world and its deeds and desires, and that, as the Apostle says, you are crucified 
to this world and this world to you. Consider therefore the demands of the cross under the sign of which 
you ought henceforward to live in this life; because you no longer live but He lives in you who was 
crucified for you. We must therefore pass our time in this life in that fashion and form in which He was 
crucified for us on the cross so that (as David says) piercing our flesh with the fear of the Lord, we may 
have all our wishes and desires not subservient to our own lusts but fastened to His mortification. For so 
shall we fulfil the command of the Lord which says: “He that taketh not up his cross and followeth me is 
not worthy of me.” But perhaps you will say: How can a man carry his cross continually? or how can any 
one who is alive be crucified? Hear briefly how this is. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


HOW THE FEAR OF THE LORD IS OUR CROSS 


The fear of the Lord is our cross. As then one who is crucified no longer has the power of moving or 
turning his limbs in any direction as he pleases, so we also ought to affix our wishes and desires—not in 
accordance with what is pleasant and delightful to us now, but in accordance with the law of the Lord, 
where it constrains us. And as he who is fastened to the wood of the cross no longer considers things 
present, nor thinks about his likings, nor is perplexed by anxiety and care for the morrow, nor disturbed 
by any desire of possession, nor inflamed by any pride or strife or rivalry, grieves not at present injuries, 
remembers not past ones, and while he is still breathing in the body considers that he is dead to all 
earthly things, sending the thoughts of his heart on before to that place whither he doubts not that he is 
shortly to come: so we also, when crucified by the fear of the Lord ought to be dead indeed to all these 
things, i.e. not only to carnal vices but also to all earthly things, having the eye of our minds fixed there 
whither we hope at each moment that we are soon to pass. For in this way we can have all our desires and 
carnal affections mortified. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


HOW OUR RENUNCIATION OF THE WORLD IS OF NO USE IF WE ARE AGAIN ENTANGLED IN THOSE THINGS 
WHICH WE HAVE RENOUNCED 


Beware therefore lest at any time you take again any of those things which you renounced and forsook, 
and, contrary to the Lord’s command, return from the field of evangelical work, and be found to have 
clothed yourself again in your coat which you had stripped off; neither sink back to the low and earthly 
lusts and desires of this world, and in defiance of Christ’s word come down from the rod of perfection and 
dare to take up again any of those things which you have renounced and forsaken. Beware that you 
remember nothing of your kinsfolk or of your former affections, and that you are not called back to the 
cares and anxieties of this world, and (as our Lord says) putting your hand to the plough and looking back 
be found unfit for the kingdom of heaven. Beware lest at any time, when you have begun to dip into the 
knowledge of the Psalms and of this life, you be little by little puffed up and think of reviving that pride 
which now at your beginning you have trampled under foot in the ardour of faith and in fullest humility; 
and thus (as the Apostle says) building again those things which you had destroyed, you make yourself a 
backslider. But rather take heed to continue even to the end in that state of nakedness of which you made 


profession in the sight of God and of his angels. In this humility too and patience, with which you 
persevered for ten days before the doors and entreated with many tears to be admitted into the 
monastery, you should not only continue but also increase and go forward. For it is too bad that when you 
ought to be carried on from the rudiments and beginnings, and go forward to perfection, you should begin 
to fall back from these to worse things. For not he who begins these things, but he who endures in them to 
the end, shall be saved. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
HOW THE DEVIL ALWAYS LIES IN WAIT FOR OUR END, AND HOW WE OUGHT CONTINUALLY TO WATCH HIS HEAD 


For the subtle serpent is ever “watching our heel,” that is, is lying in wait for the close, and endeavouring 
to trip us up right to the end of our life. And therefore it will not be of any use to have made a good 
beginning and to have eagerly taken the first step towards renouncing the world with all fervour, if a 
corresponding end does not likewise set it off and conclude it, and if the humility and poverty of Christ, of 
which you have now made profession in His sight, are not preserved by you even to the close of your life, 
as they were first secured. And that you may succeed in doing this, do you ever “watch his head,” i.e. the 
first rise of thoughts, by bringing them at once to your superior. For thus you will learn to “bruise” his 
dangerous beginnings, if you are not ashamed to disclose any of them to your superior. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


OF THE RENUNCIANT’S PREPARATION AGAINST TEMPTATION, AND OF THE FEW WHO ARE WORTHY OF 
IMITATION 


Wherefore, as Scripture says, “when you go forth to serve the Lord stand in the fear of the Lord, and 
prepare your mind” not for repose or carelessness or delights, but for temptations and troubles. For 
“through much tribulation we must enter into the kingdom of God.” For “strait is the gate and narrow is 
the way which leadeth unto life, and few there be which find it.” Consider therefore that you belong to the 
few and elect; and do not grow cold after the examples of the lukewarmness of many: but live as the few, 
that with the few you may be worthy of a place in the kingdom of God: for “many are called, but few 
chosen,” and it is a “little flock to which it is the Father’s good pleasure to give” an inheritance. You 
should therefore realize that it is no light sin for one who has made profession of perfection to follow after 
what is imperfect. And to this state of perfection you may attain by the following steps and in the 
following way. 


CHAPTER XXxIX 


OF THE WAY IN WHICH WE SHALL MOUNT TOWARDS PERFECTION, WHEREBY WE MAY AFTERWARDS ASCEND 
FROM THE FEAR OF GOD UP TO LOVE 


“The beginning” of our salvation and the safeguard of it is, as I said, “the fear of the Lord.” For through 
this those who are trained in the way of perfection can gain a start in conversion as well as purification 
from vices and security in virtue. And when this has gained an entrance into a man’s heart it produces 
contempt of all things, and begets a forgetfulness of kinsfolk and an horror of the world itself. But by the 
contempt for the loss of all possessions humility is gained. And humility is attested by these signs: First of 
all if a man has all his desires mortified; secondly, if he conceals none of his actions or even of his 
thoughts from his superior; thirdly, if he puts no trust in his own opinion, but all in the judgment of his 
superior, and listens eagerly and willingly to his directions; fourthly, if he maintains in everything 
obedience and gentleness and constant patience; fifthly, if he not only hurts nobody else, but also is not 
annoyed or vexed at wrongs done to himself; sixthly, if he does nothing and ventures on nothing to which 
he is not urged by the Common Rule or by the example of our elders; seventhly, if he is contented with the 
lowest possible position, and considers himself as a bad workman and unworthy in the case of everything 
enjoined to him; eighthly, if he does not only outwardly profess with his lips that he is inferior to all, but 
really believes it in the inmost thoughts of his heart; ninthly, if he governs his tongue, and is not over 
talkative; tenthly, if he is not easily moved or too ready to laugh. For by such signs and the like is true 
humility recognised. And when this has once been genuinely secured, then at once it leads you on by a 
still higher step to love which knows no fear; and through this you begin, without any effort and as it were 
naturally, to keep up everything that you formerly observed not without fear of punishment; no longer now 
from regard of punishment or fear of it but from love of goodness itself, and delight in virtue. 


CHAPTER XL 


THAT THE MONK SHOULD SEEK FOR EXAMPLES OF PERFECTION NOT FROM MANY INSTANCES BUT FROM ONE 
OR A VERY FEW 


And that you may the more easily arrive at this, the examples of the perfect life of one dwelling in the 
congregation, which you may imitate, should be sought from a very few or indeed from one or two only 
and not from too many. For apart from the fact that a life which is tested and refined and purified is only 


to be found in a few, there is this also to be gained, viz.: that a man is more thoroughly instructed and 
formed by the example of some one, towards the perfection which he sets before him, viz.: that of the 
Coenobite life. 


CHAPTER XLI 


THE APPEARANCE OF WHAT INFIRMITIES ONE WHO LIVES IN A COENOBIUM OUGHT TO EXHIBIT 


And that you may be able to attain all this, and continually remain subject to this spiritual rule, you must 
observe these three things in the congregation: viz.: that as the Psalmist says: “I was like a deaf man and 
heard not and as one that is dumb who doth not open his mouth; and I became as a man that heareth not, 
and in whose mouth there are no reproofs,” so you also should walk as one that is deaf and dumb and 
blind, so that—putting aside the contemplation of him who has been rightly chosen by you as your model 
of perfection—you should be like a blind man and not see any of those things which you find to be 
unedifying, nor be influenced by the authority or fashion of those who do these things, and give yourself 
up to what is worse and what you formerly condemned. If you hear any one disobedient or insubordinate 
or disparaging another or doing anything different from what was taught to you, you should not go wrong 
and be led astray by such an example to imitate him; but, “like a deaf man,” as if you had never heard it, 
you should pass it all by. If insults are offered to you or to any one else, or wrongs done, be immovable, 
and as far as an answer in retaliation is concerned be silent “as one that is dumb,” always singing in your 
heart this verse of the Psalmist: “I said I will take heed to my ways that I offend not with my tongue. I set 
a guard to my mouth when the sinner stood before me. I was dumb and was humbled and kept silence 
from good things.” But cultivate above everything this fourth thing which adorns and graces those three 
of which we have spoken above; viz.: make yourself, as the Apostle directs, a fool in this world that you 
may become wise, exercising no discrimination and judgment of your own on any of those matters which 
are commanded to you, but always showing obedience with all simplicity and faith, judging that alone to 
be holy, useful, and wise which God’s law or the decision of your superior declares to you to be such. For 
built up on such a system of instruction you may continue forever under this discipline, and not fall away 
from the monastery in consequence of any temptations or devices of the enemy. 


CHAPTER XLII 


HOW A MONK SHOULD NOT LOOK FOR THE BLESSING OF PATIENCE IN HIS OWN CASE AS A RESULT OF THE 
VIRTUE OF OTHERS, BUT RATHER AS A CONSEQUENCE OF HIS OWN LONGSUFFERING 


You should therefore not look for patience in your own case from the virtue of others, thinking that then 
only can you secure it when you are not irritated by any (for it is not in your own power to prevent this 
from happening); but rather you should look for it as the consequence of your own humility and long- 
suffering which does depend on your own will. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
RECAPITULATION OF THE EXPLANATION HOW A MONK CAN MOUNT UP TOWARDS PERFECTION 


And in order that all these things which have been set forth in a somewhat lengthy discourse may be more 
easily stamped on your heart and may stick in your thoughts with all tenacity, I will make a summary of 
them so that you may be able to learn all the changes by heart by reason of their brevity and conciseness. 
Hear then in few words how you can mount up to the heights of perfection without an effort or difficulty. 
“The beginning” of our salvation and “of wisdom” is, according to Scripture, “the fear of the Lord.” From 
the fear of the Lord arises salutary compunction. From compunction of heart springs renunciation, i.e. 
nakedness and contempt of all possessions. From nakedness is begotten humility; from humility the 
mortification of desires. Through mortification of desires all faults are extirpated and decay. By driving out 
faults virtues shoot up and increase. By the budding of virtues purity of heart is gained. By purity of heart 
the perfection of apostolic love is acquired. 


Book V 


Of the Spirit of Gluttony 


CHAPTER I 


THE TRANSITION FROM THE INSTITUTES OF THE MONKS TO THE STRUGGLE AGAINST THE EIGHT PRINCIPAL 
FAULTS 


This fifth book of ours is now by the help of God to be produced. For after the four books which have been 
composed on the customs of the monasteries, we now propose, being strengthened by God through your 
prayers, to approach the struggle against the eight principal faults, i.e. first, Gluttony or the pleasures of 
the palate; secondly, Fornication; thirdly, Covetousness, which means Avarice, or, as it may more properly 
be called, the love of money, fourthly, Anger; fifthly, Dejection; sixthly, “Accidie,” which is heaviness or 
weariness of heart; seventhly, kenodoxia which means foolish or vain glory; eighthly, pride. And on 
entering upon this difficult task we need your prayers, O most blessed Pope Castor, more than ever; that 
we may be enabled in the first place worthily to investigate the nature of these in all points however 
trifling or hidden or obscure: and next to explain with sufficient clearness the causes of them and thirdly 
to bring forward fitly the cures and remedies for them. 


CHAPTER II 


HOW THE OCCASIONS OF THESE FAULTS, BEING FOUND IN EVERYBODY, ARE IGNORED BY EVERYBODY; AND 
HOW WE NEED THE LORD’S HELP TO MAKE THEM PLAIN 


And of these passions as the occasions are recognized by everybody as soon as they are laid open by the 
teaching of the elders, so before they are revealed, although we are all overcome by them, and they exist 
in every one, yet nobody knows of them. But we trust that we shall be able in some measure to explain 
them, if by your prayers that word of the Lord, which was announced by Isaiah, may apply to us also—”I 
will go before thee, and bring low the mighty ones of the land, I will break the gates of brass, and cut 
asunder the iron bars, and I will open to thee concealed treasures and hidden secrets”—so that the word 
of the Lord may go before us also, and first may bring low the mighty ones of our land, i.e. these same evil 
passions which we are desirous to overcome, and which claim for themselves dominion and a most 
horrible tyranny in our mortal body; and may make them yield to our investigation and explanation, and 
thus breaking the gates of our ignorance, and cutting asunder the bars of vices which shut us out from 
true knowledge, may lead to the hidden things of our secrets, and reveal to us who have been illuminated, 
according to the Apostle’s word, “the hidden things of darkness, and may make manifest the counsels of 
the hearts,” that thus penetrating with pure eyes of the mind to the foul darkness of vices, we may be able 
to disclose them and drag them forth to light; and may succeed in explaining their occasions and natures 
to those who are either free from them, or are still tied and bound by them, and so passing as the prophet 
says, through the fire of vices which terribly inflame our minds, we may be able forthwith to pass also 
through the water of virtues which extinguish them unharmed, and being bedewed (as it were) with 
spiritual remedies may be found worthy to be brought in purity of heart to the consolations of perfection. 


CHAPTER III 
HOW OUR FIRST STRUGGLE MUST BE AGAINST THE SPIRIT OF GLUTTONY, I.E. THE PLEASURES OF THE PALATE 


And so the first conflict we must enter upon is that against gluttony, which we have explained as the 
pleasures of the palate: and in the first place as we are going to speak of the system of fasts, and the 
quality of food, we must again recur to the traditions and customs of the Egyptians, as everybody knows 
that they contain a more advanced discipline in the matter of self-control, and a perfect method of 
discrimination. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE TESTIMONY OF ABBOT ANTONY IN WHICH HE TEACHES THAT EACH VIRTUE OUGHT TO BE SOUGHT FOR 
FROM HIM WHO PROFESSES IT IN A SPECIAL DEGREE 


For it is an ancient and excellent saying of the blessed Antony that when a monk is endeavouring after the 
plan of the monastic life to reach the heights of a more advanced perfection, and, having learned the 
consideration of discretion, is able now to stand in his own judgment, and to arrive at the very summit of 
the anchorite’s life, he ought by no means to seek for all kinds of virtues from one man however excellent. 


For one is adorned with flowers of knowledge, another is more strongly fortified with methods of 
discretion, another is established in the dignity of patience, another excels in the virtue of humility, 
another in that of continence, another is decked with the grace of simplicity. This one excels all others in 
magnanimity, that one in pity, another in vigils, another in silence, another in earnestness of work. And 
therefore the monk who desires to gather spiritual honey, ought like a most careful bee, to suck out virtue 
from those who specially possess it, and should diligently store it up in the vessel of his own breast: nor 
should he investigate what any one is lacking in, but only regard and gather whatever virtue he has. For if 
we want to gain all virtues from some one person, we shall with great difficulty or perhaps never at all 
find suitable examples for us to imitate. For though we do not as yet see that even Christ is made “all 
things in all,” as the Apostle says; still in this way we can find Him bit by bit in all. For it is said of Him, 
“Who was made of God to you wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and redemption.” While then 
in one there is found wisdom, in another righteousness, in another sanctification, in another kindness, in 
another chastity, in another humility, in another patience, Christ is at the present time divided, member by 
member, among all of the saints. But when all come together into the unity of the faith and virtue, He is 
formed into the “perfect man,” completing the fulness of His body, in the joints and properties of all His 
members. Until then that time arrives when God will be “all in all,” for the present God can in the way of 
which we have spoken be “in all,” through particular virtues, although He is not yet “all in all” through 
the fulness of them. For although our religion has but one end and aim, yet there are different ways by 
which we approach God, as will be more fully shown in the Conferences of the Elders. And so we must 
seek a model of discretion and continence more particularly from those from whom we see that those 
virtues flow forth more abundantly through the grace of the Holy Spirit; not that any one can alone 
acquire those things which are divided among many, but in order that in those good qualities of which we 
are capable we may advance towards the imitation of those who especially have acquired them. 


CHAPTER V 
THAT ONE AND THE SAME RULE OF FASTING CANNOT BE OBSERVED BY EVERYBODY 


And so on the manner of fasting a uniform rule cannot easily be observed, because everybody has not the 
same strength; nor is it like the rest of the virtues, acquired by steadfastness of mind alone. And 
therefore, because it does not depend only on mental firmness, since it has to do with the possibilities of 
the body, we have received this explanation concerning it which has been handed down to us, viz.: that 
there is a difference of time, manner, and quality of the refreshment in proportion to the difference of 
condition of the body, the age, and sex: but that there is one and the same rule of restraint to everybody 
as regards continence of mind, and the virtue of the spirit. For it is impossible for every one to prolong his 
fast for a week, or to postpone taking refreshment during a two or three days’ abstinence. By many people 
also who are worn out with sickness and especially with old age, a fast even up to sunset cannot be 
endured without suffering. The sickly food of moistened beans does not agree with everybody: nor does a 
sparing diet of fresh vegetables suit all, nor is a scanty meal of dry bread permitted to all alike. One man 
does not feel satisfied with two pounds, for another a meal of one pound, or six ounces, is too much; but 
there is one aim and object of continence in the case of all of these, viz.: that no one may be overburdened 
beyond the measure of his appetite, by gluttony. For it is not only the quality, but also the quantity of food 
taken which dulls the keenness of the mind, and when the soul as well as the flesh is surfeited, kindles the 
baneful and fiery incentive to vice. 


CHAPTER VI 
THAT THE MIND IS NOT INTOXICATED BY WINE ALONE 


The belly when filled with all kinds of food gives birth to seeds of wantonness, nor can the mind, when 
choked with the weight of food, keep the guidance and government of the thoughts. For not only is 
drunkenness with wine wont to intoxicate the mind, but excess of all kinds of food makes it weak and 
uncertain, and robs it of all its power of pure and clear contemplation. The cause of the overthrow and 
wantonness of Sodom was not drunkenness through wine, but fulness of bread. Hear the Lord rebuking 
Jerusalem through the prophet. “For how did thy sister Sodom sin, except in that she ate her bread in 
fulness and abundance?” And because through fulness of bread they were inflamed with uncontrollable 
lust of the flesh, they were burnt up by the judgment of God with fire and brimstone from heaven. But if 
excess of bread alone drove them to such a headlong downfall into sin through the vice of satiety, what 
shall we think of those who with a vigorous body dare to partake of meat and wine with unbounded 
licence, taking not just what their bodily frailty demands, but what the eager desire of the mind suggests. 


CHAPTER VII 
HOW BODILY WEAKNESS NEED NOT INTERFERE WITH PURITY OF HEART 


Bodily weakness is no hindrance to purity of heart, if only so much food is taken as the bodily weakness 
requires, and not what pleasure asks for. It is easier to find men who altogether abstain from the more 
fattening kinds of foods than men who make a moderate use of what is allowed to our necessities; and 
men who deny themselves everything out of love of continence than men who taking food on the plea of 


woman, to lust after her, hath already committed adultery with her in his heart.” So that even the thought, 
without operation and without effect, is an act of the flesh. But if you allow that the faculty which rules 
the senses, and which they call Hegemonikon, has its sanctuary in the brain, or in the interval between 
the eyebrows, or wheresoever the philosophers are pleased to locate it, the flesh will still be the thinking 
place of the soul. The soul is never without the flesh, as long as it is in the flesh. There is nothing which 
the flesh does not transact in company with the soul, when without it it does not exist. Consider carefully, 
too, whether the thoughts are not administered by the flesh, since it is through the flesh that they are 
distinguished and known externally. Let the soul only meditate some design, the face gives the indication 
—the face being the mirror of all our intentions. They may deny all combination in acts, but they cannot 
gainsay their co-operation in thoughts. Still they enumerate the sins of the flesh; surely, then, for its sinful 
conduct it must be consigned to punishment. But we, moreover, allege against them the virtues of the 
flesh; surely also for its virtuous conduct it deserves a future reward. Again, as it is the soul which acts 
and impels us in all we do, so it is the function of the flesh to render obedience. Now we are not permitted 
to suppose that God is either unjust or idle. Unjust, (however He would be,) were He to exclude from 
reward the flesh which is associated in good works; and idle, were He to exempt it from punishment, 
when it has been an accomplice in evil deeds: whereas human judgment is deemed to be the more perfect, 
when it discovers the agents in every deed, and neither spares the guilty nor grudges the virtuous their 
full share of either punishment or praise with the principals who employed their services. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE HERETICS CALLED THE FLESH “THE VESSEL OF THE SOUL,” IN ORDER TO DESTROY THE RESPONSIBILITY 
OF THE BODY. THEIR CAVIL TURNS UPON THEMSELVES AND SHOWS THE FLESH TO BE A SHARER IN HUMAN 
ACTIONS 


When, however, we attribute to the soul authority, and to the flesh submission, we must see to it that (our 
opponents) do not turn our position by another argument, by insisting on so placing the flesh in the 
service of the soul, that it be not (considered as) its servant, lest they should be compelled, if it were so 
regarded, to admit its companionship (to the soul). For they would argue that servants and companions 
possess a discretion in discharging the functions of their respective office, and a power over their will in 
both relations: in short, (they would claim to be) men themselves, and therefore (would expect) to share 
the credit with their principals, to whom they voluntarily yielded their assistance; whereas the flesh had 
no discretion, no sentiment in itself, but possessing no power of its own of willing or refusing, it, in fact, 
appears to stand to the soul in the stead of a vessel as an instrument rather than a servant. The soul 
alone, therefore, will have to be judged (at the last day) pre-eminently as to how it has employed the 
vessel of the flesh; the vessel itself, of course, not being amenable to a judicial award: for who condemns 
the cup if any man has mixed poison in it? or who sentences the sword to the beasts, if a man has 
perpetrated with it the atrocities of a brigand? Well, now, we will grant that the flesh is innocent, in so far 
as bad actions will not be charged upon it: what, then, is there to hinder its being saved on the score of its 
innocence? For although it is free from all imputation of good works, as it is of evil ones, yet it is more 
consistent with the divine goodness to deliver the innocent. A beneficent man, indeed, is bound to do so: it 
suits then the character of the Most Bountiful to bestow even gratuitously such a favour. And yet, as to the 
cup, I will not take the poisoned one, into which some certain death is injected, but one which has been 
infected with the breath of a lascivious woman, or of Cybele’s priest, or of a gladiator, or of a hangman: 
then I want to know whether you would pass a milder condemnation on it than on the kisses of such 
persons? One indeed which is soiled with our own filth, or one which is not mingled to our own mind we 
are apt to dash to pieces, and then to increase our anger with our servant. As for the sword, which is 
drunk with the blood of the brigand’s victims, who would not banish it entirely from his house, much more 
from his bed-room, or from his pillow, from the presumption that he would be sure to dream of nothing 
but the apparitions of the souls which were pursuing and disquieting him for lying down with the blade 
which shed their own blood? Take, however, the cup which has no reproach on it, and which deserves the 
credit of a faithful ministration, it will be adorned by its drinking-master with chaplets, or be honoured 
with a handful of flowers. The sword also which has received honourable stains in war, and has been thus 
engaged in a better manslaughter, will secure its own praise by consecration. It is quite possible, then, to 
pass decisive sentences even on vessels and on instruments, that so they too may participate in the merits 
of their proprietors and employers. Thus much do I say from a desire to meet even this argument, 
although there is a failure in the example, owing to the diversity in the nature of the objects. For every 
vessel or every instrument becomes useful from without, consisting as it does of material perfectly 
extraneous to the substance of the human owner or employer; whereas the flesh, being conceived, 
formed, and generated along with the soul from its earliest existence in the womb, is mixed up with it 
likewise in all its operations. For although it is called “a vessel” by the apostle, such as he enjoins to be 
treated “with honour,” it is yet designated by the same apostle as “the outward man,”—that clay, of 
course, which at the first was inscribed with the title of a man, not of a cup or a sword, or any paltry 
vessel. Now it is called a “vessel” in consideration of its capacity, whereby it receives and contains the 
soul; but “man,” from its community of nature, which renders it in all operations a servant and not an 
instrument. Accordingly, in the judgment it will be held to be a servant (even though it may have no 
independent discretion of its own), on the ground of its being an integral portion of that which possesses 
such discretion, and is not a mere chattel. And although the apostle is well aware that the flesh does 
nothing of itself which is not also imputed to the soul, he yet deems the flesh to be “sinful;” lest it should 


weakness preserve the due measure of what is sufficient. For bodily weakness has its glory of self 
restraint, where though food is permitted to the failing body, a man deprives himself of his refreshment. 
although he needs it, and only indulges in just so much food as the strict judgment of temperance decides 
to be sufficient for the necessities of life, and not what the longing appetite asks for. The more delicate 
foods, as they conduce to bodily health, so they need not destroy the purity of chastity, if they are taken in 
moderation. For whatever strength is gained by partaking of them is used up in the toil and waste of care. 
Wherefore as no state of life can be deprived of the virtue of abstinence, so to none is the crown of 
perfection denied. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HOW FOOD SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH REGARD TO THE AIM AT PERFECT CONTINENCE 


And so it is a very true and most excellent saying of the Fathers that the right method of fasting and 
abstinence lies in the measure of moderation and bodily chastening; and that this is the aim of perfect 
virtue for all alike, viz.: that though we are still forced to desire it, yet we should exercise self-restraint in 
the matter of the food, which we are obliged to take owing to the necessity of supporting the body. For 
even if one is weak in body, he can attain to a perfect virtue and one equal to that of those who are 
thoroughly strong and healthy, if with firmness of mind he keeps a check upon the desires and lusts which 
are not due to weakness of the flesh. For the Apostle says: “And take not care for the flesh in its lusts.” He 
does not forbid care for it in every respect: but says that care is not to be taken in regard to its desires 
and lusts. He cuts away the luxurious fondness for the flesh: he does not exclude the control necessary for 
life: he does the former, lest through pampering the flesh we should be involved in dangerous 
entanglements of the desires; the latter lest the body should be injured by our fault and unable to fulfil its 
spiritual and necessary duties. 


CHAPTER IX 


OF THE MEASURE OF THE CHASTISEMENT TO BE UNDERTAKEN, AND THE REMEDY OF FASTING 


The perfection then of abstinence is not to be gathered from calculations of time alone, nor only from the 
quality of the food; but beyond everything from the judgment of conscience. For each one should impose 
such a sparing diet on himself as the battle of his bodily struggle may require. The canonical observance 
of fasts is indeed valuable and by all means to be kept. But unless this is followed by a temperate 
partaking of food, one will not be able to arrive at the goal of perfection. For the abstinence of prolonged 
fasts—where repletion of body follows—produces weariness for a time rather than purity and chastity. 
Perfection of mind indeed depends upon the abstinence of the belly. He has no lasting purity and chastity, 
who is not contented always to keep to a well-balanced and temperate diet. Fasting, although severe, yet 
if unnecessary relaxation follows, is rendered useless, and presently leads to the vice of gluttony. A 
reasonable supply of food partaken of daily with moderation, is better than a severe and long fast at 
intervals. Excessive fasting has been known not only to undermine the constancy of the mind, but also to 
weaken the power of prayers through sheer weariness of body. 


CHAPTER X 


THAT ABSTINENCE FROM FOOD IS NOT OF ITSELF SUFFICIENT FOR PRESERVATION OF BODILY AND MENTAL 
PURITY 


In order to preserve the mind and body in a perfect condition abstinence from food is not alone sufficient: 
unless the other virtues of the mind as well are joined to it. And so humility must first be learned by the 
virtue of obedience, and grinding toil and bodily exhaustion. The possession of money must not only be 
avoided, but the desire for it must be utterly rooted out. For it is not enough not to possess it,—a thing 
which comes to many as a matter of necessity: but we ought, if by chance it is offered, not even to admit 
the wish to have it. The madness of anger should be controlled; the downcast look of dejection be 
overcome; vainglory should be despised, the disdainfulness of pride trampled under foot, and the shifting 
and wandering thoughts of the mind restrained by continual recollection of God. And the slippery 
wanderings of our heart should be brought back again to the contemplation of God as often as our crafty 
enemy, in his endeavour to lead away the mind a captive from this consideration, creeps into the 
innermost recesses of the heart. 


CHAPTER XI 


THAT BODILY LUSTS ARE NOT EXTINGUISHED EXCEPT BY THE ENTIRE ROOTING OUT OF VICE 


For it is an impossibility that the fiery motions of the body can be extinguished, before the incentives of 
the other chief vices are utterly rooted out: concerning which we will speak in their proper place, if God 
permits, separately, in different books. But now we have to deal with Gluttony, that is the desire of the 
palate, against which our first battle is. He then will never be able to check the motions of a burning lust, 
who cannot restrain the desires of the appetite. The chastity of the inner man is shown by the perfection 


of this virtue. For you will never feel sure that he can strive against the opposition of a stronger enemy, 
whom you have seen overcome by weaker ones in a higher conflict. For of all virtues the nature is but one 
and the same, although they appear to be divided into many different kinds and names: just as there is but 
one substance of gold, although it may seem to be distributed through many different kinds of jewelry 
according to the skill of the goldsmith. And so he is proved to possess no virtue perfectly, who is known to 
have broken down in some part of them. For how can we believe that that man has extinguished the 
burning heats of concupiscence (which are kindled not only by bodily incitement but by vice of the mind), 
who could not assuage the sharp stings of anger which break out from intemperance of heart alone? Or 
how can we think that he has repressed the wanton desires of the flesh and spirit, who has not been able 
to conquer the simple fault of pride? Or how can we believe that one has trampled under foot a 
wantonness which is ingrained in the flesh, who has not been able to disown the love of money, which is 
something external and outside our own substance? In what way will he triumph in the war of flesh and 
spirit, who has not been man enough to cure the disease of dejection? However great a city may be 
protected by the height of its walls and the strength of its closed gates, yet it is laid waste by the giving up 
of one postern however small. For what difference does it make whether a dangerous foe makes his way 
into the heart of the city over high walls, and through the wide spaces of the gate, or through secret and 
narrow passages? 


CHAPTER XII 


THAT IN OUR SPIRITUAL CONTEST WE OUGHT TO DRAW AN EXAMPLE FROM THE CARNAL CONTESTS 


“One who strives in the games is not crowned unless he has contended lawfully.” One who wants to 
extinguish the natural desires of the flesh, should first hasten to overcome those vices whose seat is 
outside our nature. For if we desire to make trial of the force of the Apostle’s saying, we ought first to 
learn what are the laws and what the discipline of the world’s contest, so that finally by a comparison with 
these, we may be able to know what the blessed Apostle meant to teach to us who are striving in a 
spiritual contest by this illustration. For in these conflicts, which, as the same Apostle says, hold out “a 
corruptible crown” to the victors, this rule is kept, that he who aims at preparing himself for the crown of 
glory, which is embellished with the privilege of exemption, and who is anxious to enter the highest 
struggle in the contest, should first in the Olympic and Pythian games give evidence of his abilities as a 
youth, and his strength in its first beginnings; since in these the younger men who want to practise this 
training are tested as to whether they deserve or ought to be admitted to it, by the judgment both of the 
president of the games and of the whole multitude. And when any one has been carefully tested, and has 
first been proved to be stained by no infamy of life, and then has been adjudged not ignoble through the 
yoke of slavery, and for this reason unworthy to be admitted to this training and to the company of those 
who practise it, and when thirdly he produces sufficient evidence of his ability and prowess and by 
striving with the younger men and his own compeers has shown both his skill and valour as a youth, and 
going forward from the contests of boys has been by the scrutiny of the president permitted to mix with 
full-grown men and those of approved experience, and has not only shown himself their equal in valour by 
constant striving with them, but has also many a time carried off the prize of victory among them, then at 
last he is allowed to approach the most illustrious conflict of the games, permission to contend in which is 
granted to none but victors and those who are decked with many crowns and prizes. If we understand this 
illustration from a carnal contest, we ought by a comparison with it to know what is the system and 
method of our spiritual conflict as well. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THAT WE CANNOT ENTER THE BATTLE OF THE INNER MAN UNLESS WE HAVE BEEN SET FREE FROM THE VICE 
OF GLUTTONY 


We also ought first to give evidence of our freedom from subjection to the flesh. For “of whom a man is 
overcome, of the same is he the slave.” And “every one that doeth sin is the slave of sin.” And when the 
scrutiny of the president of the contest finds that we are stained by no infamy of disgraceful lust, and 
when we are judged by him not to be slaves of the flesh, and ignoble and unworthy of the Olympic 
struggle against our vices, then we shall be able to enter the lists against our equals, that is the lusts of 
the flesh and the motions and disturbances of the soul. For it is impossible for a full belly to make trial of 
the combat of the inner man: nor is he worthy to be tried in harder battles, who can be overcome in a 
slight skirmish. 


CHAPTER XIV 
HOW GLUTTONOUS DESIRES CAN BE OVERCOME 


First then we must trample under foot gluttonous desires, and to this end the mind must be reduced not 
only by fasting, but also by vigils, by reading, and by frequent compunction of heart for those things in 
which perhaps it recollects that it has been deceived or overcome, sighing at one time with horror at sin, 
at another time inflamed with the desire of perfection and saintliness: until it is fully occupied and 
possessed by such cares and meditations, and recognizes the participation of food to be not so much a 


concession to pleasure, as a burden laid upon it; and considers it to be rather a necessity for the body 
than anything desirable for the soul. And, preserved by this zeal of mind and continual compunction, we 
shall beat down the wantonness of the flesh (which becomes more proud and haughty by being fomented 
with food) and its dangerous incitement, and so by the copiousness of our tears and the weeping of our 
heart we shall succeed in extinguishing the fiery furnace of our body, which is kindled by the Babylonish 
king who continually furnishes us with opportunities for sin, and vices with which we burn more fiercely, 
instead of naphtha and pitch—until, through the grace of God, instilled like dew by His Spirit in our 
hearts, the heats of fleshly lusts can be altogether deadened. This then is our first contest, this is as it 
were our first trial in the Olympic games, to extinguish the desires of the palate and the belly by the 
longing for perfection. On which account we must not only trample down all unnecessary desire for food 
by the contemplation of the virtues, but also must take what is necessary for the support of nature, not 
without anxiety of heart, as if it were opposed to chastity. And so at length we may enter on the course of 
our life, so that there may be no time in which we feel that we are recalled from our spiritual studies, 
further than when we are obliged by the weakness of the body to descend for the needful care of it. And 
when we are subjected to this necessity—of attending to the wants of life rather than the desires, of the 
soul—we should hasten to withdraw as quickly as possible from it, as if it kept us back from really health- 
giving studies. For we cannot possibly scorn the gratification of food presented to us, unless the mind is 
fixed on the contemplation of divine things, and is the rather entranced with the love of virtue and the 
delight of things celestial. And so a man will despise all things present as transitory, when he has securely 
fixed his mental gaze on, those things which are immovable and eternal, and already contemplates in 
heart—though still in the flesh—the blessedness of his future life. 


CHAPTER XV 
HOW A MONK MUST ALWAYS BE EAGER TO PRESERVE HIS PURITY OF HEART 


It is like the case when one endeavours to strike some mighty prize of virtue on high, pointed out by some 
very small mark; with the keenest eyesight he points the aim of his dart, knowing that large rewards of 
glory and prizes depend on his hitting it; and he turns away his gaze from every other consideration, and 
must direct it thither, where he sees that the reward and prize is placed, because he would be sure to lose 
the prize of his skill and the reward of his prowess if the keenness of his gaze should be diverted ever so 
little. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HOW, AFTER THE FASHION OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES, A MONK SHOULD NOT ATTEMPT SPIRITUAL CONFLICTS 
UNLESS HE HAS WON BATTLES OVER THE FLESH 


And so when the desires of the belly and of the palate have been by these considerations overcome, and 
when we have been declared, as in the Olympic contests, neither slaves of the flesh nor infamous through 
the brand of sin, we shall be adjudged to be worthy of the contest in higher struggles as well, and, leaving 
behind lessons of this kind, may be believed capable of entering the lists against spiritual wickednesses, 
against which only victors and those who are allowed to contend in a spiritual conflict are deemed worthy 
to struggle. For this is so to speak a most solid foundation of all the conflicts, viz.: that in the first instance 
the impulses of carnal desires should be destroyed. For no one can lawfully strive unless his own flesh has 
been overcome. And one who does not strive lawfully certainly cannot take a share in the contest, nor win 
a crown of glory and the grace of victory. But if we have been overcome in this battle, having been proved 
as it were slaves of carnal lusts, and thus displaying the tokens neither of freedom nor of strength, we 
shall be straightway repulsed from the conflicts with spiritual hosts, as unworthy and as slaves, with every 
mark of confusion. For “every one that doeth sin is the servant of sin.” And this will be addressed to us by 
the blessed Apostle, together with those among whom fornication is named. “Temptation does not 
overtake you, except such as is human.” For if we do not seek for strength of mind we shall not deserve to 
make trial of severer contest against wickedness on high, if we have been unable to subdue our weak 
flesh which resists the spirit. And some not understanding this testimony of the Apostle, have read the 
subjunctive instead of the indicative mood, i.e., “Let no temptation overcome you, except such as is 
human.” But it is clear that it is rather said by him with the meaning not of a wish but of a declaration or 
rebuke. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THAT THE FOUNDATION AND BASIS OF THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT MUST BE LAID IN THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 
GLUTTONY 


Would you like to hear a true athlete of Christ striving according to the rules and laws of the conflict? “I,” 
said he, “so run, not as uncertainly; I so fight, not as one that beateth the air: but I chastise my body and 
bring it into subjection, lest by any means when I have preached to others I myself should be a castaway.” 
You see how he made the chief part of the struggle depend upon himself, that is upon his flesh, as if ona 
most sure foundation, and placed the result of the battle simply in the chastisement of the flesh and the 
subjection of his body. “I then so run not as uncertainly.” He does not run uncertainly, because, looking to 


the heavenly Jerusalem, he has a mark set, towards which his heart is swiftly directed without swerving. 
He does not run uncertainly, because, “forgetting those things which are behind, he reaches forth to those 
that are before, pressing towards the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus,” 
whither he ever directs his mental gaze, and hastening towards it with all speed of heart, proclaims with 
confidence, “I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith.” And because he 
knows he has run unweariedly “after the odour of the ointment” of Christ with ready devotion of heart, 
and has won the battle of the spiritual combat by the chastisement of the flesh, he boldly concludes and 
says, “Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
will give to me in that day.” And that he might open up to us also a like hope of reward, if we desire to 
imitate him in the struggle of his course, he added: “But not to me only, but to all also who love His 
coming;” declaring that we shall be sharers of his crown in the day of judgment, if we love the coming of 
Christ—not that one only which will be manifest to men even against their will; but also this one which 
daily comes to pass in holy souls—and if we gain the victory in the fight by chastising the body. And of this 
coming it is that the Lord speaks in the Gospel. “I,” says He, “and my Father will come to him, and will 
make our abode with him.” And again: “Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if any man hear my voice 
and open the gate, I will come in to him and will sup with him, and he with me.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


OF THE NUMBER OF DIFFERENT CONFLICTS AND VICTORIES THROUGH WHICH THE BLESSED APOSTLE 
ASCENDED TO THE CROWN OF THE HIGHEST COMBAT 


But he does not mean that he has only finished the contest of a race when he says “I so run, not as 
uncertainly” (a phrase which has more particularly to do with the intention of the mind and fervour of his 
spirit, in which he followed Christ with all zeal, crying out with the Bride, “We will run after thee for the 
odour of thine ointments;” and again, “My soul cleaveth unto thee:” but he also testifies that he has 
conquered in another kind of contest, saying, “So fight I, not as one that beateth the air, but I chastise my 
body and bring it into subjection.” And this properly has to do with the pains of abstinence, and bodily 
fasting and affliction of the flesh: as he means by this that he is a vigorous bruiser of his own flesh, and 
points out that not in vain has he planted his blows of continence against it; but that he has gained a 
battle triumph by mortifying his own body; for when it is chastised with the blows of continence and 
struck down with the boxing-gloves of fasting, he has secured for his victorious spirit the crown of 
immortality and the prize of incorruption. You see the orthodox method of the contest, and consider the 
issue of spiritual combats: how the athlete of Christ having gained a victory over the rebellious flesh, 
having cast it as it were under his feet, is carried forward as triumphing on high. And therefore “he does 
not run uncertainly,” because he trusts that he will forthwith enter the holy city, the heavenly Jerusalem. 
He “so fights,” that is with fasts and humiliation of the flesh, “not as one that beateth the air,” that is, 
striking into space with blows of continence, through which he struck not the empty air, but those spirits 
who inhabit it, by the chastisement of his body. For one who says “not as one that beateth the air,” shows 
that he strikes—not empty and void air, but certain beings in the air. And because he had overcome in this 
kind of contest, and marched on enriched with the rewards of many crowns, not undeservedly does he 
begin to enter the lists against still more powerful foes, and having triumphed over his former rivals, he 
boldly makes proclamation and says, “Now our striving is not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against world-rulers of this darkness, against spiritual wickedness in 
heavenly places.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


THAT THE ATHLETE OF CHRIST, SO LONG AS HE IS IN THE BODY, IS NEVER WITHOUT A BATTLE 


The athlete of Christ, as long as he is in the body, is never in want of a victory to be gained in contests: 
but in proportion as he grows by triumphant successes, so does a severer kind of struggle confront him. 
For when the flesh is subdued and conquered, what swarms of foes, what hosts of enemies are incited by 
his triumphs and rise up against the victorious soldier of Christ! for fear lest in the ease of peace the 
soldier of Christ might relax his efforts and begin to forget the glorious struggles of his contests, and be 
rendered slack through the idleness which is caused by immunity from danger, and be cheated of the 
reward of his prizes and the recompense of his triumphs. And so if we want to rise with ever-growing 
virtue to these stages of triumph we ought also in the same way to enter the lists of battle and begin by 
saying with the Apostle: “I so fight, not as one that beateth the air, but I chastise my body and bring it into 
subjection,” that when this conflict is ended we may once more be able to say with him: “we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against world-rulers of this darkness, 
against spiritual wickedness in heavenly places.” For otherwise we cannot possibly join battle with them 
nor deserve to make trial of spiritual combats if we are baffled in a carnal contest, and smitten down in a 
struggle with the belly: and deservedly will it be said of us by the Apostle in the language of blame: 
“Temptation does not overtake you, except what is common to man.” 


CHAPTER XX 


HOW A MONK SHOULD NOT OVERSTEP THE PROPER HOURS FOR TAKING FOOD, IF HE WANTS TO PROCEED TO 
THE STRUGGLE OF INTERIOR CONFLICTS 


A monk therefore who wants to proceed to the struggle of interior conflicts should lay down this as a 
precaution for himself to begin with: viz.: that he will not in any case allow himself to be overcome by any 
delicacies, or take anything to eat or drink before the fast is over and the proper hour for refreshment has 
come, outside meal times; nor, when the meal is over, will he allow himself to take a morsel however 
small; and likewise that he will observe the canonical time and measure of sleep. For that self-indulgence 
must be cut off in the same way that the sin of unchastity has to be rooted out. For if a man is unable to 
check the unnecessary desires of the appetite how will he be able to extinguish the fire of carnal lust? And 
if a man is not able to control passions, which are openly manifest and are but small, how will he be able 
with temperate discretion to fight against those which are secret, and excite him, when none are there to 
see? And therefore strength of mind is tested in separate impulses and in any sort of passion: and if it is 
overcome in the case of very small and manifest desires, how it will endure in those that are really great 
and powerful and hidden, each man’s conscience must witness for himself. 


CHAPTER XXI 


OF THE INWARD PEACE OF A MONK, AND OF SPIRITUAL ABSTINENCE 


For it is not an external enemy whom we have to dread. Our foe is shut up within ourselves: an internal 
warfare is daily waged by us: and if we are victorious in this, all external things will be made weak, and 
everything will be made peaceful and subdued for the soldier of Christ. We shall have no external enemy 
to fear, if what is within is overcome and subdued to the spirit. And let us not believe that that external 
fast from visible food alone can possibly be sufficient for perfection of heart and purity of body unless with 
it there has also been united a fast of the soul. For the soul also has its foods which are harmful, fattened 
on which, even without superfluity of meats, it is involved in a downfall of wantonness. Slander is its food, 
and indeed one that is very dear to it. A burst of anger also is its food, even if it be a very slight one; yet 
supplying it with miserable food for an hour, and destroying it as well with its deadly savour. Envy is a 
food of the mind, corrupting it with its poisonous juices and never ceasing to make it wretched and 
miserable at the prosperity and success of another. Kenodoxia, i.e., vainglory is its food, which gratifies it 
with a delicious meal for a time; but afterwards strips it clear and bare of all virtue, and dismisses it 
barren and void of all spiritual fruit, so that it makes it not only lose the rewards of huge labours, but also 
makes it incur heavier punishments. All lust and shifty wanderings of heart are a sort of food for the soul, 
nourishing it on harmful meats, but leaving it afterwards without share of the heavenly bread and of really 
solid food. If then, with all the powers we have, we abstain from these in a most holy fast, our observance 
of the bodily fast will be both useful and profitable. For labour of the flesh, when joined with contrition of 
the spirit, will produce a sacrifice that is most acceptable to God, and a worthy shrine of holiness in the 
pure and undefiled inmost chambers of the heart. But if, while fasting as far as the body is concerned, we 
are entangled in the most dangerous vices of the soul, our humiliation of the flesh will do us no good 
whatever, while the most precious part of us is defiled: since we go wrong through that substance by 
virtue of which we are made a shrine of the Holy Ghost. For it is not so much the corruptible flesh as the 
clean heart, which is made a shrine for God, and a temple of the Holy Ghost. We ought therefore, 
whenever the outward man fasts, to restrain the inner man as well from food which is bad for him: that 
inner man, namely, which the blessed Apostle above all urges us to present pure before God, that it may 
be found worthy to receive Christ as a guest within, saying “that in the inner man Christ may dwell in 
your hearts through faith.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


THAT WE SHOULD FOR THIS REASON PRACTISE BODILY ABSTINENCE THAT WE MAY BY IT ATTAIN TO A 
SPIRITUAL FAST 


And so we know that we ought therefore to bestow attention on bodily abstinence, that we may by this 
fasting attain to purity of heart. Otherwise our labours will be spent in vain, if we endure this without 
weariness, in contemplating the end, but are unable to reach the end for which we have endured such 
trials; and it would have been better to have abstained from the forbidden foods of the soul than to have 
fasted with the body from things indifferent and harmless, for in the case of these latter there is a simple 
and harmless reception of a creature of God, which in itself has nothing wrong about it: but in the case of 
the former there is at the very first a dangerous tendency to devour the brethren; of which it is said, “Do 
not love backbiting lest thou be rooted out.” And concerning anger and jealousy the blessed Job says: “For 
anger slayeth a fool, and envy killeth a child.” And at the same time it should be noticed that he who is 
angered is set down as a fool; and he who is jealous, as a child. For the former is not undeservedly 
considered a fool, since of his own accord he brings death upon himself, being goaded by the stings of 
anger; and the latter, while he is envious, proves that he is a child and a minor, for while he envies another 
he shows that the one at whose prosperity he is vexed, is greater than he. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
WHAT SHOULD BE THE CHARACTER OF THE MONK’S FOOD 


We should then choose for our food, not only that which moderates the heat of burning lust, and avoids 
kindling it; but what is easily got ready, and what is recommended by its cheapness, and is suitable to the 
life of the brethren and their common use. For the nature of gluttony is threefold: first, there is that which 
forces us to anticipate the proper hour for a meal, next that which delights in stuffing the stomach, and 
gorging all kinds of food; thirdly, that which takes pleasure in more refined and delicate feasting. And so 
against it a monk should observe a threefold watch: first, he should wait till the proper time for breaking 
the fast; secondly, he should not give way to gorging; thirdly, he should be contented with any of the 
commoner sorts of food. For anything that is taken over and above what is customary and the common use 
of all, is branded by the ancient tradition of the fathers as defiled with the sin of vanity and glorying and 
ostentation. Nor of those whom we have seen to be deservedly eminent for learning and discretion, or 
whom the grace of Christ has singled out as shining lights for every one to imitate, have we known any 
who have abstained from eating bread which is accounted cheap and easily to be obtained among them; 
nor have we seen that any one who has rejected this rule and given up the use of bread and taken to a 
diet of beans or herbs or fruits, has been reckoned among the most esteemed, or even acquired the grace 
of knowledge and discretion. For not only do they lay it down that a monk ought not to ask for foods which 
are not customary for others, lest his mode of life should be exposed publicly to all and rendered vain and 
idle and so be destroyed by the disease of vanity; but they insist that the common chastening discipline of 
fasts ought not lightly to be disclosed to any one, but as far as possible concealed and kept secret. But 
when any of the brethren arrive they rule that we ought to show the virtues of kindness and charity 
instead of observing a severe abstinence and our strict daily rule: nor should we consider what our own 
wishes and profit or the ardour of our desires may require, but set before us and gladly fulfil whatever the 
refreshment of the guest, or his weakness may demand from us. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
HOW IN EGYPT WE SAW THAT THE DAILY FAST WAS BROKEN WITHOUT SCRUPLE ON OUR ARRIVAL 


When we had come from the region of Syria and had sought the province of Egypt, in our desire to learn 
the rules of the Elders, we were astonished at the alacrity of heart with which we were there received so 
that no rule forbidding refreshment till the appointed hour of the fast was over was observed, such as we 
had been brought up to observe in the monasteries of Palestine; but except in the case of the regular days, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, wherever we went the daily fast was broken: and when we asked why the daily 
fast was thus ignored by them without scruple one of the elders replied: “The opportunity for fasting is 
always with me. But as I am going to conduct you on your way, I cannot always keep you with me. And a 
fast, although it is useful and advisable, is yet a free-will offering. But the exigencies of a command 
require the fulfilment of a work of charity. And so receiving Christ in you I ought to refresh Him but when 
I have sent you on your way I shall be able to balance the hospitality offered for His sake by a stricter fast 
on my own account. For the children of the bridegroom cannot fast while the bridegroom is with them:’ 
but when he has departed, then they will rightly fast.” 


CHAPTER XXV 


OF THE ABSTINENCE OF ONE OLD MAN WHO TOOK FOOD SIX TIMES SO SPARINGLY THAT HE WAS STILL HUNGRY 


When one of the elders was pressing me to eat a little more as I was taking refreshment, and I said that I 
could not, he replied: “I have already laid my table six times for different brethren who had arrived, and, 
pressing each of them, I partook of food with him, and am still hungry, and do you, who now partake of 
refreshment for the first time, say that you cannot eat any more?” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


OF ANOTHER OLD MAN, WHO NEVER PARTOOK OF FOOD ALONE IN HIS CELL 


We have seen another who lived alone, who declared that he had never enjoyed food by himself alone, but 
that even if for five days running none of the brethren came to his cell he constantly put off taking food 
until on Saturday or Sunday he went to church for service and found some stranger whom he brought 
home at once to his cell, and together with him partook of refreshment for the body not so much by 
reason of his own needs, as for the sake of kindness and on his brother’s account. And so as they know 
that the daily fast is broken without scruple on the arrival of brethren, when they leave, they compensate 
for the refreshment which has been enjoyed on their account by a greater abstinence, and sternly make 
up for the reception of even a very little food by a severer chastisement not only as regards bread, but 
also by lessening their usual amount of sleep. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


WHAT THE TWO ABBOTS PAESIUS AND JOHN SAID OF THE FRUITS OF THEIR ZEAL 


When the aged John, who was superior of a large monastery and of a quantity of brethren, had come to 
visit the aged Paesius, who was living in a vast desert, and had been asked of him as of a very old friend, 
what he had done in all the forty years in which he had been separated from him and had scarcely ever 
been disturbed in his solitude by the brethren: “Never,” said he, “has the sun seen me eating,” “nor me 
angry,” said the other. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE LESSON AND EXAMPLE WHICH ABBOT JOHN WHEN DYING LEFT TO HIS DISCIPLES 


When the same old man, as one who was readily going to depart to his own, was lying at his last gasp, and 
the brethren were standing round, they implored and intreated that he would leave them, as a sort of 
legacy, some special charge by which they could attain to the height of perfection, the more easily from 
the brevity of the charge: he sighed and said, “I never did my own will, nor taught any one what I had not 
first done myself.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


OF ABBOT MACHETES, WHO NEVER SLEPT DURING THE SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES, BUT ALWAYS WENT TO 
SLEEP DURING EARTHLY TALES 


We knew an old man, Machetes by name, who lived at a distance from the crowds of the brethren, and 
obtained by his daily prayers this grace from the Lord, that as often as a spiritual conference was held, 
whether by day or by night, he never was at all overcome by sleep: but if any one tried to introduce a 
word of detraction, or idle talk, he dropped off to sleep at once as if the poison of slander could not 
possibly penetrate to pollute his ears. 


CHAPTER XXX 


A SAYING OF THE SAME OLD MAN ABOUT NOT JUDGING ANY ONE 


The same old man, when he was teaching us that no one ought to judge another, remarked that there 
were three points on which he had charged and rebuked the brethren, viz.: because some allowed their 
uvula to be cut off, or kept a cloak in their cell, or blessed oil and gave it to those dwelling in the world 
who asked for it: and he said that he had done all these things himself. For having contracted some 
malady of the uvula, I wasted away, said he, for so long, through its weakness, that at last I was driven by 
stress of the pain, and by the persuasion of all the elders, to allow it to be cut off. And I was forced too by 
reason of this illness, to keep a cloak. And I was also compelled to bless oil and give it to those who 
prayed for it—a thing which I execrated above everything, since that I thought that it proceeded from 
great presumption of heart—when suddenly many who were living in the world surrounded me, so that I 
could not possibly escape them in any other way, had they not extorted from me with no small violence, 
and entreaties that I would lay my hand on a vessel offered by them, and sign it with the sign of the cross: 
and so believing that they had secured blessed oil, at last they let me go. And by these things I plainly 
discovered that a monk was in the same case and entangled in the same faults for which he had ventured 
to judge others. Each one therefore ought only to judge himself, and to be on the watch, with care and 
circumspection in all things not to judge the life and conduct of others in accordance with the Apostle’s 
charge, “But thou, why dost thou judge thy brother? to his own master he standeth or falleth.” And this: 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged.” For besides the 
reason of which we have spoken, it is for this cause also dangerous to judge concerning others because in 
those matters in which we are offended—as we do not know the need or the reason for which they are 
really acting either rightly in the sight of God, or at any rate in a pardonable manner—we are found to 
have judged them rashly and in this commit no light sin, by forming an opinion of our brethren different 
from what we ought. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THE SAME OLD MAN’S REBUKE WHEN HE SAW HOW THE BRETHREN WENT TO SLEEP DURING THE SPIRITUAL 
CONFERENCES, AND WOKE UP WHEN SOME IDLE STORY WAS TOLD 


The same old man made clear by this proof that it was the devil who encouraged idle tales, and showed 
himself always as the enemy of spiritual conferences. For when he was discoursing to some of the 
brethren on necessary matters and spiritual things, and saw that they were weighed down with a sound 
slumber, and could not drive away the weight of sleep from their eyes, he suddenly introduced an idle 
tale. And when he saw that at once they woke up, delighted with it, and pricked up their ears, he groaned 
and said, “Up till now we were speaking of celestial things and all your eyes were overpowered with a 


sound slumber; but as soon as an idle tale was introduced, we all woke up and shook off the drowsiness of 
sleep which had overcome us. And from this therefore consider who is the enemy of that spiritual 
conference, and who has shown himself the suggester of that useless and carnal talk. For it is most 
evidently shown that it is he who, rejoicing in evil, never ceases to encourage the latter and to oppose the 
former.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
OF THE LETTERS WHICH WERE BURNT WITHOUT BEING READ 


Nor do I think it less needful to relate this act of a brother who was intent on purity of heart, and 
extremely anxious with regard to the contemplation of things divine. When after an interval of fifteen 
years a large number of letters had been brought to him from his father and mother and many friends in 
the province of Pontus, he received the huge packet of letters, and turning over the matter in his own 
mind for some time, “What thoughts,” said he, “will the reading of these suggest to me, which will incite 
me either to senseless joy or to useless sadness! for how many days will they draw off the attention of my 
heart from the contemplation I have set before me, by the recollection of those who wrote them! How long 
will it take for the disturbance of mind thus created to be calmed, and what an effort will it cost for that 
former state of peacefulness to be restored, if the mind is once moved by the sympathy of the letters, and 
by recalling the words and looks of those whom it has left for so long begins once more in thought and 
spirit to revisit them, to dwell among them and to be with them. And it will be of no use to have forsaken 
them in the body, if one begins to look on them with the heart, and readmits and revives that memory 
which on renouncing this world every one gave up, as if he were dead.” Turning this over in his mind, he 
determined not only not to read a single letter, but not even to open the packet, for fear lest, at the sight 
of the names of the writers, or on recalling their appearance, the purpose of his spirit might give way. And 
so he threw it into the fire to be burnt, all tied up just as he had received it, crying, “Away, O ye thoughts 
of my home, be ye burnt up, and try no further to recall me to those things from which I have fled.” 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


OF THE SOLUTION OF A QUESTION WHICH ABBOT THEODORE OBTAINED BY PRAYER 


We knew also Abbot Theodore, a man gifted with the utmost holiness and with perfect knowledge not only 
in practical life, but also in understanding the Scriptures, which he had not acquired so much by study 
and reading, or worldly education, as by purity of heart alone: since he could with difficulty understand 
and speak but a very few words of the Greek language. This man when he was seeking an explanation of 
some most difficult question, continued without ceasing for seven days and nights in prayer until he 
discovered by a revelation from the Lord the solution of the question propounded. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


OF THE SAYING OF THE SAME OLD MAN, THROUGH WHICH HE TAUGHT BY WHAT EFFORTS A MONK CAN 
ACQUIRE A KNOWLEDGE OF THE SCRIPTURES 


This man therefore, when some of the brethren were wondering at the splendid light of his knowledge and 
were asking of him some meanings of Scripture, said that a monk who wanted to acquire a knowledge of 
the Scriptures ought not to spend his labour on the works of commentators, but rather to keep all the 
efforts of his mind and intentions of his heart set on purifying himself from carnal vices: for when these 
are driven out, at once the eyes of the heart, as if the veil of the passions were removed, will begin as it 
were naturally to gaze on the mysteries of Scripture: since they were not declared to us by the grace of 
the Holy Spirit in order that they should remain unknown and obscure; but they are rendered obscure by 
our fault, as the veil of our sins covers the eyes of the heart, and when these are restored to their natural 
state of health, the mere reading of Holy Scripture is by itself amply sufficient for beholding the true 
knowledge, nor do they need the aid of commentators, just as these eyes of flesh need no man’s teaching 
how to see, provided that they are free from dimness or the darkness of blindness. For this reason there 
have arisen so great differences and mistakes among commentators because most of them, paying no sort 
of attention towards purifying the mind, rush into the work of interpreting the Scriptures, and in 
proportion to the density or impurity of their heart form opinions that are at variance with and contrary to 
each other’s and to the faith, and so are unable to take in the light of truth. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
A REBUKE OF THE SAME OLD MAN, WHEN HE HAD COME TO MY CELL IN THE MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT 


The same Theodore came unexpectedly to my cell in the dead of night, with paternal inquisitiveness 
seeking what I—an unformed anchorite as I was—might be doing by myself; and when he had found me 
there already, as I had finished my vesper office, beginning to refresh my wearied body, and lying down on 
a mat, he sighed from the bottom of his heart, and calling me by name, said, “How many, O John, are at 
this hour communing with God, and embracing Him, and detaining Him with them, while you are deprived 


of so great light, enfeebled as you are with lazy sleep!” 


And since the virtues of the fathers and the grace given to them have tempted us to turn aside to a story 
like this, I think it well to record in this volume a noteworthy deed of charity, which we experienced from 
the kindness of that most excellent man Archebius, that the purity of continence grafted on to a work of 
charity may more readily shine forth, being embellished with a pleasing variety. For the duty of fasting is 
then rendered acceptable to God, when it is made perfect by the fruits of charity. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE DESERT IN DIOLCOS, WHERE THE ANCHORITES LIVE 


And so when we had come, while still beginners, from the monasteries of Palestine, to a city of Egypt 
called Diolcos, and were contemplating a large number of monks bound by the discipline of the 
Coenobium, and trained in that excellent system of monasteries, which is also the earliest, we were also 
eager to see with all wisdom of heart another system as well which is still better, viz.: that of the 
anchorites, as we were incited thereto by the praises of it by everybody. For these men, having first lived 
for a very long time in Coenobia, and having diligently learnt all the rules of patience and discretion, and 
acquired the virtues of humility and renunciation, and having perfectly overcome all their faults, in order 
to engage in most fearful conflicts with devils, penetrate the deepest recesses of the desert. Finding then 
that men of this sort were living near the river Nile in a place which is surrounded on one side by the 
same river, on the other by the expanse of the sea, and forms an island, habitable by none but monks 
seeking such recesses, since the saltness of the soil and dryness of the sand make it unfit for any 
cultivation—to these men, I say, we eagerly hastened, and were beyond measure astonished at their 
labours which they endure in the contemplation of the virtues and their love of solitude. For they are 
hampered by such a scarcity even of water that the care and exactness with which they portion it out is 
such as no miser would bestow in preserving and hoarding the most precious kind of wine. For they carry 
it three miles or even further from the bed of the above-mentioned river, for all necessary purposes; and 
the distance, great as it is, with sandy mountains in between, is doubled by the very great difficulty of the 
task. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
OF THE CELLS WHICH ABBOT ARCHEBIUS GAVE UP TO US WITH THEIR FURNITURE 


Having then seen this, as we were inflamed with the desire of imitating them, the aforesaid Archebius, the 
most famous among them for the grace of kindness, drew us into his cell, and having discovered our 
desire, pretended that he wanted to leave the place, and to offer his cell to us, as if he were going away, 
declaring that he would have done it, even if we had not come. And we, inflamed with the desire of 
remaining there, and putting unhesitating faith in the assertions of so great a man, willingly agreed to 
this, and took over his cell with all its furniture and belongings. And so having succeeded in his pious 
fraud, he left the place for a few days in which to procure the means for constructing a cell, and after this 
returned, and with the utmost labour built another cell for himself. And after some little time, when some 
other brethren came inflamed with the same desire to stay there, he deceived them by a similar charitable 
falsehood, and gave this one up with everything pertaining to it. But he, unweariedly persevering in his 
act of charity, built for himself a third cell to dwell in. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THE SAME ARCHEBIUS PAID A DEBT OF HIS MOTHER’S BY THE LABOUR OF HIS OWN HANDS 


It seems to me worth while to hand down another charitable act of the same man, that the monks of our 
land may be taught by the example of one and the same man to maintain not only a rigorous continence, 
but also the most unfeigned affection of love. For he, sprung from no ignoble family, while yet a child, 
scorning the love of this world and of his kinsfolk, fled to the monastery which is nearly four miles distant 
from the aforementioned town, where he so passed all his life, that never once throughout the whole of 
fifty years did he enter or see the village from which he had come, nor even look upon the face of any 
woman, not even his own mother. In the mean while his father was overtaken by death, and left a debt ofa 
hundred solidi. And though he himself was entirely free from all annoyances, since he had been 
disinherited of all his father’s property, yet he found that his mother was excessively annoyed by the 
creditors. Then he through consideration of duty somewhat moderated that gospel severity through which 
formerly, while his parents were prosperous, he did not recognize that he possessed a father or mother on 
earth; and acknowledged that he had a mother, and hastened to relieve her in her distress, without 
relaxing anything of the austerity he had set himself. For remaining within the cloister of the monastery 
he asked that the task of his usual work might be trebled. And there for a whole year toiling night and day 
alike he paid to the creditors the due measure of the debt secured by his toil and labour, and relieved his 
mother from all annoyance and anxiety; ridding her of the burden of the debt in such a way as not to 
suffer aught of the severity he had set himself to be diminished on plea of duteous necessity. Thus did he 
preserve his wonted austerities, without ever denying to his mother’s heart the work which duty 


demanded, as, though he had formerly disregarded her for the love of Christ, he now acknowledged her 
again out of consideration of duty. 


CHAPTER XXXxIX 


OF THE DEVICE OF A CERTAIN OLD MAN BY WHICH SOME WORK WAS FOUND FOR ABBOT SIMEON WHEN HE 
HAD NOTHING TO DO 


When a brother who was very dear to us, Simeon by name, a man utterly ignorant of Greek, had come 
from the region of Italy, one of the elders, anxious to show to him, as he was a stranger, a work of charity, 
with some pretence of the benefit being mutual, asked him why he sat doing nothing in his cell, guessing 
from this that he would not be able to stay much longer in it both because of the roving thoughts which 
idleness produces and because of his want of the necessities of life; well knowing that no one can endure 
the assaults made in solitude, but one who is contented to procure food for himself by the labour of his 
hands. And when the other replied that he could not do or manage any of the things which were usually 
done by the brethren there, except write a good hand, if any one in Egypt wanted a Latin book for his use, 
then he at length seized the opportunity to secure the long wished for work of charity, under colour of its 
being a mutual benefit; and said, “From God this opportunity comes, for I was just looking for some one to 
write out for me the Epistles in Latin; for I have a brother who is bound in the chains of military service, 
and is a good Latin scholar, to whom I want to send something from Scripture for him to read for his 
edification.” And so when Simeon gratefully took this as an opportunity offered to him by God, the old 
man also gladly seized the pretext, under colour of which he could freely carry out his work of charity, and 
at once not only brought him as a matter of business everything he could want for a whole year, but also 
conveyed to him parchment and everything requisite for writing, and received afterwards the manuscript, 
which was not of the slightest use (since in those parts they were all utterly ignorant of this language), 
and did no good to anybody except that which resulted from this device and large outlay, as the one, 
without shame or confusion, procured his necessary food and sustenance by the reward of his work and 
labour, and the other carried out his kindness and bounty as it were by the compulsion of a debt: securing 
for himself a more abundant reward proportioned to the zeal with which he procured for his foreign 
brother not only his necessary food, but materials for writing, and an opportunity of work. 


CHAPTER XL 


OF THE BOYS WHO WHEN BRINGING TO A SICK MAN SOME FIGS, DIED IN THE DESERT FROM HUNGER, 
WITHOUT HAVING TASTED THEM 


But since in the section in which we proposed to say something about the strictness of fasting and 
abstinence, kindly acts and deeds of charity seem to have been intermingled, again returning to our 
design we will insert in this little book a noteworthy deed of some who were boys in years though not in 
their feelings. For when, to their great surprise, some one had brought to Abbot John, the steward in the 
desert of Scete, some figs from Libya Mareotis, as being a thing never before seen in those districts,— 
(john) who had the management of the church in the days of the blessed Presbyter Paphnutius, by whom 
it had been intrusted to him, at once sent them by the hands of two lads to an old man who was laid up in 
ill health in the further parts of the desert, and who lived about eighteen miles from the church. And when 
they had received the fruit, and set off for the cell of the above-mentioned old man, they lost the right 
path altogether—a thing which there easily happens even to elders—as a thick fog suddenly came on. And 
when all day and night they had wandered about the trackless waste of the desert, and could not possibly 
find the sick man’s cell, worn out at last both by weariness from their journey, and from hunger and thirst, 
they bent their knees and gave up their souls to God in the very act of prayer. And afterwards, when they 
had been for a long while sought for by the marks of their footsteps which in those sandy regions are 
impressed as if on snow, until a thin coating of sand blown about even by a slight breeze covers them up 
again, it was found that they had preserved the figs untouched, just as they had received them; choosing 
rather to give up their lives, than their fidelity to their charge, and to lose their life on earth than to 
violate the commands of their senior. 


CHAPTER XLI 


THE SAYING OF ABBOT MACARIUS OF THE BEHAVIOUR OF A MONK AS ONE WHO WAS TO LIVE FOR A LONG 
WHILE, AND AS ONE WHO WAS DAILY AT THE POINT OF DEATH 


There is still one valuable charge of the blessed Macarius to be brought forward by us, so that a saying of 
so great a man may close this book of fasts and abstinence. He said then that a monk ought to bestow 
attention on his fasts, just as if he were going to remain in the flesh for a hundred years; and to curb the 
motions of the soul, and to forget injuries, and to loathe sadness, and despise sorrows and losses, as if he 
were daily at the point of death. For in the former case discretion is useful and proper as it causes a monk 
always to walk with well-balanced care, and does not suffer him by reason of a weakened body to fall from 
the heights over most dangerous precipices: in the other high-mindedness is most valuable as it will 
enable him not only to despise the seeming prosperity of this present world, but also not to be crushed by 
adversity and sorrow, and to despise them as small and paltry matters, since he has the gaze of his mind 


be supposed to be free from all responsibility by the mere fact of its seeming to be impelled by the soul. 
So, again, when he is ascribing certain praiseworthy actions to the flesh, he says, “Therefore glorify and 
exalt God in your body,”—being certain that such efforts are actuated by the soul; but still he ascribes 
them to the flesh, because it is to it that he also promises the recompense. Besides, neither rebuke, (on 
the one hand), would have been suitable to it, if free from blame; nor, (on the other hand), would 
exhortation, if it were incapable of glory. Indeed, both rebuke and exhortation would be alike idle towards 
the flesh, if it were an improper object for that recompence which is certainly received in the 
resurrection. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE FLESH WILL BE ASSOCIATED WITH THE SOUL IN ENDURING THE PENAL SENTENCES OF THE FINAL 
JUDGMENT 


“Every uneducated person who agrees with our opinion will be apt to suppose that the flesh will have to 
be present at the final judgment even on this account, because otherwise the soul would be incapable of 
suffering pain or pleasure, as being incorporeal; for this is the common opinion. We on our part, however, 
do here maintain, and in a special treatise on the subject prove, that the soul is corporeal, possessing a 
peculiar kind of solidity in its nature, such as enables it both to perceive and suffer. That souls are even 
now susceptible of torment and of blessing in Hades, though they are disembodied, and notwithstanding 
their banishment from the flesh, is proved by the case of Lazarus. I have no doubt given to my opponent 
room to say: Since, then, the soul has a bodily substance of its own, it will be sufficiently endowed with 
the faculty of suffering and sense, so as not to require the presence of the flesh. No, no, (is my reply): it 
will still need the flesh; not as being unable to feel anything without the help of the flesh, but because it is 
necessary that it should possess such a faculty along with the flesh. For in as far as it has a sufficiency of 
its own for action, in so far has it likewise a capacity for suffering. But the truth is, in respect of action, it 
labours under some amount of incapacity; for in its own nature it has simply the ability to think, to will, to 
desire, to dispose: for fully carrying out the purpose, it looks for the assistance of the flesh. In like 
manner, it also requires the conjunction of the flesh to endure suffering, in order that by its aid it may be 
as fully able to suffer, as without its assistance it was not fully able to act. In respect, indeed, of those sins, 
such as concupiscence, and thought, and wish, which it has a competency of its own to commit, it at once 
pays the penalty of them. Now, no doubt, if these were alone sufficient to constitute absolute desert 
without requiring the addition of acts, the soul would suffice in itself to encounter the full responsibility of 
the judgment, being to be judged for those things in the doing of which it alone had possessed a 
sufficiency. Since, however, acts too are indissolubly attached to deserts; since also acts are ministerially 
effected by the flesh, it is no longer enough that the soul apart from the flesh be requited with pleasure or 
pain for what are actually works of the flesh, although it has a body (of its own), although it has members 
(of its own), which in like manner are insufficient for its full perception, just as they are also for its perfect 
action. Therefore as it has acted in each several instance, so proportionably does it suffer in Hades, being 
the first to taste of judgment as it was the first to induce to the commission of sin; but still it is waiting for 
the flesh in order that it may through the flesh also compensate for its deeds, inasmuch as it laid upon the 
flesh the execution of its own thoughts. This, in short, will be the process of that judgment which is 
postponed to the last great day, in order that by the exhibition of the flesh the entire course of the divine 
vengeance may be accomplished. Besides, (it is obvious to remark) there would be no delaying to the end 
of that doom which souls are already tasting in Hades, if it was destined for souls alone. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


SCRIPTURE PHRASES AND PASSAGES CLEARLY ASSERT “THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD.” THE FORCE OF 
THIS VERY PHRASE EXPLAINED AS INDICATING THE PROMINENT PLACE OF THE FLESH IN THE GENERAL 
RESURRECTION 


Thus far it has been my object by prefatory remarks to lay a foundation for the defence of all the 
Scriptures which promise a resurrection of the flesh. Now, inasmuch as this verity is supported by so 
many just and reasonable considerations—I mean the dignity of the flesh itself, the power and might of 
God, the analogous cases in which these are displayed, as well as the good reasons for the judgment, and 
the need thereof—it will of course be only right and proper that the Scriptures should be understood in 
the sense suggested by such authoritative considerations, and not after the conceits of the heretics, which 
arise from infidelity solely, because it is deemed incredible that the flesh should be recovered from death 
and restored to life; not because (such a restoration) is either unattainable by the flesh itself, or 
impossible for God to effect, or unsuitable to the final judgment. Incredible, no doubt, it might be, if it had 
not been revealed in the word of God; except that, even if it had not been thus first announced by God, it 
might have been fairly enough assumed, that the revelation of it had been withheld, simply because so 
many strong presumptions in its favour had been already furnished. Since, however, (the great fact) is 
proclaimed in so many inspired passages, that is so far a dissuasive against understanding it in a sense 
different from that which is attested by such arguments as persuade us to its reception, even irrespective 
of the testimonies of revelation. Let us see, then, first of all in what title this hope of ours is held out to 
our view. There is, I imagine, one divine edict which is exposed to the gaze of all men: it is “The 
Resurrection of the Dead.” These words are prompt, decisive, clear. I mean to take these very terms, 


continually fixed there, whither daily at each moment he believes that he is soon to be summoned. 


Book VI 


On the Spirit of Fornication 


We have thought best to omit altogether the translation of this book. 


Book VII 


Of the Spirit of Covetousness 


CHAPTER I 


HOW OUR WARFARE WITH COVETOUSNESS IS A FOREIGN ONE, AND HOW THIS FAULT IS NOT A NATURAL ONE IN 
MAN, AS THE OTHER FAULTS ARE 


Our third conflict is against covetousness which we can describe as the love of money; a foreign warfare, 
and one outside of our nature, and in the case of a monk originating only from the state of a corrupt and 
sluggish mind, and often from the beginning of his renunciation being unsatisfactory, and his love towards 
God being lukewarm at its foundation. For the rest of the incitements to sin planted in human nature seem 
to have their commencement as it were congenital with us, and somehow being deeply rooted in our flesh, 
and almost coeval with our birth, anticipate our powers of discerning good and evil, and although in very 
early days they attack a man, yet they are overcome with a long struggle. 


CHAPTER II 
HOW DANGEROUS IS THE DISEASE OF COVETOUSNESS 


But this disease coming upon us at a later period, and approaching the soul from without, as it can be the 
more easily guarded against and resisted, so, if it is disregarded and once allowed to gain an entrance 
into the heart, is the more dangerous to every one, and with the greater difficulty expelled. For it becomes 
“a root of all evils,” and gives rise to a multiplicity of incitements to sin. 


CHAPTER III 
WHAT IS THE USEFULNESS OF THOSE VICES WHICH ARE NATURAL TO US 


For example, do not we see those natural impulses of the flesh not only in boys in whom innocence still 
anticipates the discernment of good and evil, but even in little children and infants, who although they 
have not even the slightest approach to lust within them, yet show that the impulses of the flesh exist in 
them and are naturally excited? Do not we also see that the deadly pricks of anger already exist in full 
vigour likewise in little children? and before they have learnt the virtue of patience, we see that they are 
disturbed by wrongs, and feel affronts offered to them even by way of a joke; and sometimes, although 
strength is lacking to them, the desire to avenge themselves is not wanting, when anger excites them. Nor 
do I say this to lay the blame on their natural state, but to point out that of these impulses which proceed 
from us, some are implanted in us for a useful purpose, while some are introduced from without, through 
the fault of carelessness and the desire of an evil will. For these carnal impulses, of which we spoke 
above, were with a useful purpose implanted in our bodies by the providence of the Creator, viz.: for 
perpetuating the race, and raising up children for posterity: and not for committing adulteries and 
debaucheries, which the authority of the law also condemns. The pricks of anger too, do we not see that 
they have been most wisely given to us, that being enraged at our sins and mistakes, we may apply 
ourselves the rather to virtues and spiritual exercises, showing forth all love towards God, and patience 
towards our brethren? We know too how great is the use of sorrow, which is reckoned among the other 
vices, when it is turned to an opposite use. For on the one hand, when it is in accordance with the fear of 
God it is most needful, and on the other, when it is in accordance with the world, most pernicious; as the 
Apostle teaches us when he says that “the sorrow which is according to God worketh repentance that is 
steadfast unto salvation, but the sorrow of the world worketh death.” 


CHAPTER IV 


THAT WE CAN SAY THAT THERE EXIST IN US SOME NATURAL FAULTS, WITHOUT WRONGING THE CREATOR 


If then we say that these impulses were implanted in us by the Creator, He will not on that account seem 
blameworthy, if we choose wrongly to abuse them, and to pervert them to harmful purposes, and are 
ready to be made sorry by means of the useless Cains of this world, and not by means of showing 
penitence and the correction of our faults: or at least if we are angry not with ourselves (which would be 
profitable) but with our brethren in defiance of God’s command. For in the case of iron, which is given us 
for good and useful purposes, if any one should pervert it for murdering the innocent, one would not 
therefore blame the maker of the metal because man had used to injure others that which he had 
provided for good and useful purposes of living happily. 


CHAPTER V 


OF THE FAULTS WHICH ARE CONTRACTED THROUGH OUR OWN FAULT, WITHOUT NATURAL IMPULSES 


But we affirm that some faults grow up without any natural occasion giving birth to them, but simply from 
the free choice of a corrupt and evil will, as envy and this very sin of covetousness; which are caught (so 
to speak) from without, having no origination in us from natural instincts. But these, in proportion as they 
are easily guarded against and readily avoided, just so do they make wretched the mind that they have got 
hold of and seized, and hardly do they suffer it to get at the remedies which would cure it: either because 
these who are wounded by persons whom they might either have ignored, or avoided, or easily overcome, 
do not deserve to be healed by a speedy cure, or else because, having laid the foundations badly, they are 
unworthy to raise an edifice of virtue and reach the summit of perfection. 


CHAPTER VI 
HOW DIFFICULT THE EVIL OF COVETOUSNESS IS TO DRIVE AWAY WHEN ONCE IT HAS BEEN ADMITTED 


Wherefore let not this evil seem of no account or unimportant to anybody: for as it can easily be avoided, 
so if it has once got hold of any one, it scarcely suffers him to get at the remedies for curing it. For itis a 
regular nest of sins, and a “root of all kinds of evil,” and becomes a hopeless incitement to wickedness, as 
the Apostle says, “Covetousness,” i.e. the love of money, “is a root of all kinds of evil.” 


CHAPTER VII 


OF THE SOURCE FROM WHICH COVETOUSNESS SPRINGS, AND OF THE EVILS OF WHICH IT IS ITSELF THE 
MOTHER 


When then this vice has got hold of the slack and lukewarm soul of some monk, it begins by tempting him 
in regard of a small sum of money, giving him excellent and almost reasonable excuses why he ought to 
retain some money for himself. For he complains that what is provided in the monastery is not sufficient, 
and can scarcely be endured by a sound and sturdy body. What is he to do if ill health comes on, and he 
has no special store of his own to support him in his weakness? He says that the allowance of the 
monastery is but meagre, and that there is the greatest carelessness about the sick: and if he has not 
something of his own so that he can look after the wants of his body, he will perish miserably. The dress 
which is allowed him is insufficient, unless he has provided something with which to procure another. 
Lastly, he says that he cannot possibly remain for long in the same place and monastery, and that unless 
he has secured the money for his journey, and the cost of his removal over the sea, he cannot move when 
he wants to, and, detained by the compulsion of want, will henceforth drag out a wretched and wearisome 
existence without making the slightest advance: that he cannot without indignity be supported by 
another’s substance, as a pauper and one in want. And so when he has bamboozled himself with such 
thoughts as these, he racks his brains to think how he can acquire at least one penny. Then he anxiously 
searches for some special work which he can do without the Abbot knowing anything about it. And selling 
it secretly, and so securing the coveted coin, he torments himself worse and worse in thinking how he can 
double it: puzzled as to where to deposit it, or to whom to intrust it. Then he is oppressed with a still 
weightier care as to what to buy with it, or by what transaction he can double it. And when this has turned 
out as he wished, a still more greedy craving for gold springs up, and is more and more keenly excited, as 
his store of money grows larger and larger. For with the increase of wealth the mania of covetousness 
increases. Then next he has forebodings of a long life, and an enfeebled old age, and infirmities of all 
sorts, and long drawn out, which will be insupportable in old age, unless a large store of money has been 
laid by in youth. And so the wretched soul is agitated, and held fast, as it were, in a serpent’s toils, while it 
endeavours to add to that heap which it has unlawfully secured, by still more unlawful care, and itself 
gives birth to plagues which inflame it more sorely, and being entirely absorbed in the quest of gain, pays 
attention to nothing but how to get money with which to fly as quickly as possible from the discipline of 
the monastery, never keeping faith where there is a gleam of hope of money to be got. For this it shrinks 
not from the crime of lying, perjury, and theft, of breaking a promise, of giving way to injurious bursts of 
passion. If the man has dropped away at all from the hope of gain, he has no scruples about transgressing 
the bounds of humility, and through it all gold and the love of gain become to him his god, as the belly 
does to others. Wherefore the blessed Apostle, looking out on the deadly poison of this pest, not only says 
that it is a root of all kinds of evil, but also calls it the worship of idols, saying “And covetousness (which in 
Greek is called philarguria ) which is the worship of idols.” You see then to what a downfall this madness 
step by step leads, so that by the voice of the Apostle it is actually declared to be the worship of idols and 
false gods, because passing over the image and likeness of God (which one who serves God with devotion 
ought to preserve undefiled in himself), it chooses to love and care for images stamped on gold instead of 
God. 


CHAPTER VIII 
HOW COVETOUSNESS IS A HINDRANCE TO ALL VIRTUES 


With such strides then in a downward direction he goes from bad to worse, and at last cares not to retain 
I will not say the virtue but even the shadow of humility, charity, and obedience; and is displeased with 
everything, and murmurs and groans over every work; and now having cast off all reverence, like a bad- 
tempered horse, dashes off headlong and unbridled: and discontented with his daily food and usual 
clothing, announces that he will not put up with it any longer. He declares that God is not only there, and 
that his salvation is not confined to that place, where, if he does not take himself off pretty quickly from it, 
he deeply laments that he will soon die. 


CHAPTER IX 
HOW A MONK WHO HAS MONEY CANNOT STAY IN THE MONASTERY 


And so having money to provide for his wanderings, with the assistance of which he has fitted himself as it 
were with wings, and now being quite ready for his move, he answers impertinently to all commands, and 
behaves himself like a stranger and a visitor, and whatever he sees needing improvement, he despises and 
treats with contempt. And though he has a supply of money secretly hidden, yet he complains that he has 
neither shoes nor clothes, and is indignant that they are given out to him so slowly. And if it happens that 
through the management of the superior some of these are given first to one who is known to have 
nothing whatever, he is still more inflamed with burning rage, and thinks that he is despised as a 
stranger; nor is he contented to turn his hand to any work, but finds fault with everything which the needs 
of the monastery require to be done. Then of set purpose he looks out for opportunities of being offended 
and angry, lest he might seem to have gone forth from the discipline of the monastery for a trivial reason. 
And not content to take his departure by himself alone, lest it should be thought that he has left as it were 
from his own fault, he never stops corrupting as many as he can by clandestine conferences. But if the 
severity of the weather interferes with his journey and travels, he remains all the time in suspense and 
anxiety of heart, and never stops sowing and exciting discontent; as he thinks that he will only find 
consolation for his departure and an excuse for his fickleness in the bad character and defects of the 
monastery. 


CHAPTER X 


OF THE TOILS WHICH A DESERTER FROM A MONASTERY MUST UNDERGO THROUGH COVETOUSNESS, THOUGH 
HE USED FORMERLY TO MURMUR AT THE VERY SLIGHTEST TASKS 


And so he is driven about, and more and more inflamed with the love of his money, which when it is 
acquired, never allows a monk either to remain in a monastery or to live under the discipline of a rule. 
And when separating him like some wild beast from the rest of the herd, it has made him through want of 
companions an animal fit for prey, and caused him to be easily eaten up, as he is deprived of fellow 
lodgers, it forces him, who once thought it beneath him to perform the slight duties of the monastery, to 
labour without stopping night and day, through hope of gain; it suffers him to keep no services of prayer, 
no system of fasting, no rule of vigils; it does not allow him to fulfil the duties of seemly intercession, if 
only he can satisfy the madness of avarice, and supply his daily wants; inflaming the more the fire of 
covetousness, while believing that it will be extinguished by getting. 


CHAPTER XI 


THAT UNDER PRETENCE OF KEEPING THE PURSE WOMEN HAVE TO BESOUGHT TO DWELL WITH THEM 


Hence many are led on over an abrupt precipice, and by an irrevocable fall, to death, and not content to 
possess by themselves that money which they either never had before, or which by a bad beginning they 
kept back, they seek for women to dwell with them, to preserve what they have unjustifiably amassed or 
retained. And they implicate themselves in so many harmful and dangerous occupations, that they are 
cast down even to the depths of hell, while they refuse to acquiesce in that saying of the Apostle, that 
“having food and clothing they should be content” with that which the thrift of the monastery supplied, 
but “wishing to become rich they fall into temptation and the snare of the devil, and many unprofitable 
and hurtful desires, which drown men in destruction and perdition. For the love of money,” i.e. 
covetousness, “is a root of all kinds of evil, which some coveting have erred from the faith, and have 
entangled themselves in many sorrows.” 


CHAPTER XII 
AN INSTANCE OF A LUKEWARM MONK CAUGHT IN THE SNARES OF COVETOUSNESS 


I know of one, who thinks himself a monk, and what is worse flatters himself on his perfection, who had 
been received into a monastery, and when charged by his Abbot not to turn his thoughts back to those 
things which he had given up and renounced, but to free himself from covetousness, the root of all kinds 
of evil, and from earthly snares; and when told that if he wished to be cleansed from his former passions, 
by which he saw that he was from time to time grievously oppressed, he should cease from caring about 
those things which even formerly were not his own, entangled in the chains of which he certainly could 


not make progress towards purifying himself of his faults: with an angry expression he did not hesitate to 
answer, “If you have that with which you can support others, why do you forbid me to have it as well?” 


CHAPTER XIII 


WHAT THE ELDERS RELATE TO THE JUNIORS IN THE MATTER OF STRIPPING OFF SINS 


But let not this seem superfluous or objectionable to any one. For unless the different kinds of sins are 
first explained, and the origin and causes of diseases traced out, the proper healing remedies cannot be 
applied to the sick, nor can the preservation of perfect health be secured by the strong. For both these 
matters and many others besides these are generally put forward for the instruction of the younger 
brethren by the elders in their conferences, as they have had experience of numberless falls and the ruin 
of all sorts of people. And often recognizing in ourselves many of these things, when the elders explained 
and showed them, as men who were themselves disquieted by the same passions, we were cured without 
any shame or confusion on our part, since without saying anything we learnt both the remedies and the 
causes of the sins which beset us, which we have passed over and said nothing about, not from fear of the 
brethren, but lest our book should chance to fall into the hands of some who have had no instruction in 
this way of life, and might disclose to inexperienced persons what ought to be known only to those who 
are toiling and striving to reach the heights of perfection. 


CHAPTER XIV 


INSTANCES TO SHOW THAT THE DISEASE OF COVETOUSNESS IS THREEFOLD 


And so this disease and unhealthy state is threefold, and is condemned with equal abhorrence by all the 
fathers. One feature is this, of which we described the taint above, which by deceiving wretched folk 
persuades them to hoard though they never had anything of their own when they lived in the world. 
Another, which forces men afterwards to resume and once more desire those things which in the early 
days of their renunciation of the world they gave up. A third, which springing from a faulty and hurtful 
beginning and making a bad start, does not suffer those whom it has once infected with this 
lukewarmness of mind to strip themselves of all their worldly goods, through fear of poverty and want of 
faith; and those who keep back money and property which they certainly ought to have renounced and 
forsaken, it never allows to arrive at the perfection of the gospel. And we find in Holy Scripture instances 
of these three catastrophes which were visited with no light punishment. For when Gehazi wished to 
acquire what he had never had before, not only did he fail to obtain the gift of prophecy which it would 
have been his to receive from his master by hereditary succession, but on the contrary he was covered by 
the curse of the holy Elisha with a perpetual leprosy: while Judas, wanting to resume the possession of the 
wealth which he had formerly cast away when he followed Christ, not only fell into betraying the Lord, 
and lost his apostolic rank, but also was not allowed to close his life with the common lot of all but ended 
it by a violent death. But Ananias and Sapphira, keeping back a part of that which was formerly their own, 
were at the Apostle’s word punished with death. 


CHAPTER XV 


OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ONE WHO RENOUNCES THE WORLD BADLY AND ONE WHO DOES NOT 
RENOUNCE IT AT ALL 


Of those then who say that they have renounced this world, and afterwards being overcome by want of 
faith are afraid of losing their worldly goods, a charge is given mystically in Deuteronomy. “If any man is 
afraid and of a fearful heart let him not go forth to war: let him go back and return home, lest he make the 
hearts of his brethren to fear as he himself is timid and frightened.” What can one want plainer than this 
testimony? Does not Scripture clearly prefer that they should not take on them even the earliest stages of 
this profession and its name, rather than by their persuasion and bad example turn others back from the 
perfection of the gospel, and weaken them by their faithless terror. And so they are bidden to withdraw 
from the battle and return to their homes, because a man cannot fight the Lord’s battle with a double 
heart. For “a double-minded man is unstable in all his ways.” And thinking, according to that Parable in 
the Gospel, that he who goes forth with ten thousand men against a king who comes with twenty 
thousand, cannot possibly fight, they should, while he is yet a great way off, ask for peace; that is, it is 
better for them not even to take the first step towards renunciation, rather than afterwards following it up 
coldly, to involve themselves in still greater dangers. For “it is better not to vow, than to vow and not pay.” 
But finely is the one described as coming with ten thousand and the other with twenty. For the number of 
sins which attack us is far larger than that of the virtues which fight for us. But “no man can serve God 
and Mammon.” And “no man putting his hand to the plough and looking back is fit for the kingdom of 
God.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


OF THE AUTHORITY UNDER WHICH THOSE SHELTER THEMSELVES WHO OBJECT TO STRIPPING THEMSELVES OF 
THEIR GOODS 


These then try to make out a case for their original avarice, by some authority from Holy Scripture, which 
they interpret with base ingenuity, in their desire to wrest and pervert to their own purposes a saying of 
the Apostle or rather of the Lord Himself: and, not adapting their own life or understanding to the 
meaning of the Scripture, but making the meaning of Scripture bend to the desires of their own lust, they 
try to make it to correspond to their own views, and say that it is written, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” And by an entirely wrong interpretation of this they think that they can weaken the force of 
that saying of the Lord in which he says: “If thou wilt be perfect, go sell all that thou hast and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, follow me.” And they think that under colour of 
this they need not deprive themselves of their riches: declaring indeed that they are more blessed if, 
supported by that which originally belonged to them, they give to others also out of their superabundance. 
And while they are shy of embracing with the Apostle that glorious state of abnegation for Christ’s sake, 
they will not be content either with manual labour or the sparing diet of the monastery. And the only thing 
is that these must either know that they are deceiving themselves, and have not really renounced the 
world while they are clinging to their former riches; or, if they really and truly want to make trial of the 
monastic life, they must give up and forsake all these things and keep back nothing of that which they 
have renounced, and, with the Apostle, glory “in hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


OF THE RENUNCIATION OF THE APOSTLES AND THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


As if he (who, by his assertion that he was endowed with the privileges of a Roman citizen from his birth, 
testifies that he was no mean person according to this world’s rank) might not likewise have been 
supported by the property which formerly belonged to him! And as if those men who were possessors of 
lands and houses in Jerusalem and sold everything and kept back nothing whatever for themselves, and 
brought the price of them and laid it at the feet of the apostles, might not have supplied their bodily 
necessities from their own property, had this been considered the best plan by the apostles, or had they 
themselves deemed it preferable! But they gave up all their property at once, and preferred to be 
supported by their own labour, and by the contributions of the Gentiles, of whose collection the holy 
Apostle speaks in writing to the Romans, and declaring his own office in this matter to them, and urging 
them on likewise to make this collection: “But now I go to Jerusalem to minister to the saints. For it has 
pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a certain contribution for the poor saints who are at 
Jerusalem: it has pleased them indeed, and their debtors they are. For if the Gentiles are made partakers 
of their spiritual things, they ought also to minister to them in carnal things.” To the Corinthians also he 
shows the same anxiety about this, and urges them the more diligently to prepare before his arrival a 
collection, which he was intending to send for their needs. “But concerning the collection for the saints, as 
I appointed to the churches of Galatia, so also do ye. Let each one of you on the first day of the week put 
apart with himself, laying up what it shall well please him, that when I come the collections be not then to 
be made. But when I come whomsoever you shall approve by your letters, them I will send to carry your 
grace to Jerusalem.” And that he may stimulate them to make a larger collection, he adds, “But if it be 
meet that I also go, they shall go with me:” meaning if your offering is of such a character as to deserve to 
be taken there by my ministration. To the Galatians too, he testifies that when he was settling the division 
of the ministry of preaching with the apostles, he had arranged this with James, Peter, and John: that he 
should undertake the preaching to the Gentiles, but should never repudiate care and anxious thought for 
the poor who were at Jerusalem, who for Christ’s sake gave up all their goods, and submitted to voluntary 
poverty. “And when they saw,” said he, “the grace of God which was given to me, James and Cephas and 
John, who seemed to be pillars, gave to me and to Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, that we should 
preach to the Gentiles, but they to those of the circumcision: only they would that we should be mindful of 
the poor.” A matter which he testifies that he attended to most carefully, saying, “which also I was anxious 
of myself to do.” Who then are the more blessed, those who but lately were gathered out of the number of 
the heathen, and being unable to climb to the heights of the perfection of the gospel, clung to their own 
property, in whose case it was considered a great thing by the Apostle if at least they were restrained 
from the worship of idols, and from fornication, and from things strangled, and from blood, and had 
embraced the faith of Christ, with their goods and all: or those who live up to the demands of the gospel, 
and carry the Lord’s cross daily, and want nothing out of their property to remain for their own use? And if 
the blessed Apostle himself, bound with chains and fetters, or hampered by the difficulties of travelling, 
and for these reasons not being able to provide with his hands, as he generally did, for the supply of his 
food, declares that he received that which supplied his wants from the brethren who came from 
Macedonia; “For that which was lacking to me,” he says, “the brethren who came from Macedonia 
supplied:” and to the Philippians he says: “For ye Philippians know also that in the beginning of the 
gospel, when I came from Macedonia, no church communicated with me in the matter of giving and 
receiving, except you only; because even in Thessalonica once and again you sent to supply my needs:” (if 
this was so) then, according to the notion of these men, which they have formed in the coldness of their 
heart, will those men really be more blessed than the Apostle, because it is found that they have 
ministered to him of their substance? But this no one will venture to assert, however big a fool he may be. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THAT IF WE WANT TO IMITATE THE APOSTLES WE OUGHT NOT TO LIVE ACCORDING TO OUR OWN 
PRESCRIPTIONS, BUT TO FOLLOW THEIR EXAMPLE 


Wherefore if we want to obey the gospel precept, and to show ourselves the followers of the Apostle and 
the whole primitive church, or of the fathers who in our own days succeeded to their virtues and 
perfection, we should not acquiesce in our own prescriptions, promising ourselves perfection from this 
wretched and lukewarm condition of ours: but following their footsteps, we should by no means aim at 
looking after our own interests, but should seek out the discipline and system of a monastery, that we may 
in very truth renounce this world; preserving nothing of those things which we have despised through the 
temptation of want of faith; and should look for our daily food, not from any store of money of our own, 
but from our own labours. 


CHAPTER XIX 
A SAYING OF S. BASIL, THE BISHOP, DIRECTED AGAINST SYNCLETIUS 


There is current a saying of S. Basil, Bishop of Caesarea, directed against a certain Syncletius, who was 
growing indifferent with the sort of lukewarmness of which we have spoken; who, though he professed to 
have renounced this world, had yet kept back for himself some of his property, not liking to be supported 
by the labour of his own hands, and to acquire true humility by stripping himself and by grinding toil, and 
the subjection of the monastery: “You have,” said he, “spoilt Syncletius, and not made a monk.” 


CHAPTER XX 


HOW CONTEMPTIBLE IT IS TO BE OVERCOME BY COVETOUSNESS 


And so if we want to strive lawfully in our spiritual combat, let us expel this dangerous enemy also from 
our hearts. For to overcome him does not so much show great virtue, as to be beaten by him is shameful 
and disgraceful. For when you are overpowered by a strong man, though there is grief in being 
overthrown, and distress at the loss of victory, yet some consolation may be derived by the vanquished 
from the strength of their opponent. But if the enemy is a poor creature, and the struggle a feeble one, 
besides the grief for defeat there is confusion of a more disgraceful character, and a shame which is worse 
than loss. 


CHAPTER XXI 
HOW COVETOUSNESS CAN BE CONQUERED 


And in this case it will be the greatest victory and a lasting triumph, if, as is said, the conscience of the 
monk is not defiled by the possession of the smallest coin. For it is an impossibility for him who, overcome 
in the matter of a small possession, has once admitted into his heart a root of evil desire, not to be 
inflamed presently with the heat of a still greater desire. For the soldier of Christ will be victorious and in 
safety, and free from all the attacks of desire, so long as this most evil spirit does not implant in his heart 
a seed of this desire. Wherefore, though in the matter of all kinds of sins we ought ordinarily to watch the 
serpent’s head, yet in this above all we should be more keenly on our guard. For if it has been admitted it 
will grow by feeding on itself, and will kindle for itself a worse fire. And so we must not only guard against 
the possession of money, but also must expel from our souls the desire for it. For we should not so much 
avoid the results of covetousness, as cut off by the roots all disposition towards it. For it will do no good 
not to possess money, if there exists in us the desire for getting it. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THAT ONE WHO ACTUALLY HAS NO MONEY MAY STILL BE DEEMED COVETOUS 


For it is possible even for one who has no money to be by no means free from the malady of covetousness, 
and for the blessing of penury to do him no good, because he has not been able to root out the sin of 
cupidity: delighting in the advantages of poverty, not in the merit of the virtue, and satisfied with the 
burden of necessity, not without coldness of heart. For just as the word of the gospel declares of those 
who are not defiled in body, that they are adulterers in heart; so it is possible that those who are in no way 
pressed down with the weight of money may be condemned with the covetous in disposition and intent. 
For it was the opportunity of possessing which was wanting in their case, and not the will for it: which 
latter is always crowned by God, rather than compulsion. And so we must use all diligence lest the fruits 
of our labours should be destroyed to no purpose. For it is a wretched thing to have endured the effects of 
poverty and want, but to have lost their fruits, through the fault of a shattered will. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
AN EXAMPLE DRAWN FROM THE CASE OF JUDAS 


Would you like to know how dangerously and harmfully that incitement, unless it has been carefully 
eradicated, will shoot up for the destruction of its owner, and put forth all sorts of branches of different 
sins? Look at Judas, reckoned among the number of the apostles, and see how because he would not 
bruise the deadly head of this serpent it destroyed him with its poison, and how when he was caught in 
the snares of concupiscence, it drove him into sin and a headlong downfall, so that he was persuaded to 
sell the Redeemer of the world and the author of man’s salvation for thirty pieces of silver. And he could 
never have been impelled to this heinous sin of the betrayal if he had not been contaminated by the sin of 
covetousness: nor would he have made himself wickedly guilty of betraying the Lord, unless he had first 
accustomed himself to rob the bag intrusted to him. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THAT COVETOUSNESS CANNOT BE OVERCOME EXCEPT BY STRIPPING ONE’S SELF OF EVERYTHING 


This is a sufficiently dreadful and clear instance of this tyranny, which, when once the mind is taken 
prisoner by it, allows it to keep to no rules of honesty, nor to be satisfied with any additions to its gains. 
For we must seek to put an end to this madness, not by riches, but by stripping ourselves of them. Lastly, 
when he (viz. Judas) had received the bag set apart for the distribution to the poor, and intrusted to his 
care for this purpose, that he might at least satisfy himself with plenty of money, and set a limit to his 
avarice, yet his plentiful supply only broke out into a still greedier incitement of desire, so that he was 
ready no longer secretly to rob the bag, but actually to sell the Lord Himself. For the madness of this 
avarice is not satisfied with any amount of riches. 


CHAPTER XXV 


OF THE DEATHS OF ANANIAS AND SAPPHIRA, AND JUDAS, WHICH THEY UNDERWENT THROUGH THE IMPULSE 
OF COVETOUSNESS 


Lastly, the chief of the apostles, taught by these instances, and knowing that one who has any avarice 
cannot bridle it, and that it cannot be put an end to by a large or small sum of money, but only by the 
virtue of renunciation of everything, punished with death Ananias and Sapphira, who were mentioned 
before, because they had kept back something out of their property, that that death which Judas had 
voluntarily met with for the sin of betraying the Lord, they might also undergo for their lying avarice. How 
closely do the sin and punishment correspond in each case! In the one case treachery, in the other 
falsehood, was the result of covetousness. In the one case the truth is betrayed, in the other the sin of 
lying is committed. For though the issues of their deeds may appear different, yet they coincide in having 
one and the same aim. For the one, in order to escape poverty, desired to take back what he had forsaken; 
the others, for fear lest they might become poor, tried to keep back something out of their property, which 
they should have either offered to the Apostle in good faith, or have given entirely to the brethren. And so 
in each case there follows the judgment of death; because each sin sprang from the root of covetousness. 
And so if against those who did not covet other persons’ goods, but tried to be sparing of their own, and 
had no desire to acquire, but only the wish to retain, there went forth so severe a sentence, what should 
we think of those who desire to amass wealth, without ever having had any of their own, and, making a 
show of poverty before men, are before God convicted of being rich, through the passion of avarice? 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THAT COVETOUSNESS BRINGS UPON THE SOUL A SPIRITUAL LEPROSY 


And such are seen to be lepers in spirit and heart, after the likeness of Gehazi, who, desiring the 
uncertain riches of this world, was covered with the taint of foul leprosy, through which he left us a clear 
example that every soul which is defiled with the stain of cupidity is covered with the spiritual leprosy of 
sin, and is counted as unclean before God with a perpetual curse. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


SCRIPTURE PROOFS BY WHICH ONE WHO IS AIMING AT PERFECTION IS TAUGHT NOT TO TAKE BACK AGAIN 
WHAT HE HAS GIVEN UP AND RENOUNCED 


If then through the desire of perfection you have forsaken all things and followed Christ who says to thee, 
“Go sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come follow 
me,” why, having put your hand to the plough, do you look back, so that you will be declared by the voice 
of the same Lord not to be fit for the kingdom of heaven? When secure on the top of the gospel roof, why 
do you descend to carry away something from the house, from those things, namely, which beforetime you 
despised? When you are out in the field and working at the virtues, why do you run back and try to clothe 


yourself again with what belongs to this world, which you stripped off when you renounced it? But if you 
were hindered by poverty from having anything to give up, still less ought you to amass what you never 
had before. For by the grace of the Lord you were for this purpose made ready that you might hasten to 
him the more readily, being hampered by no snares of wealth. But let no one who is wanting in this be 
disappointed; for there is no one who has not something to give up. He has renounced all the possessions 
of this world, whoever has thoroughly eradicated the desire to possess them. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THAT THE VICTORY OVER COVETOUSNESS CAN ONLY BE GAINED BY STRIPPING ONE’S SELF BARE OF 
EVERYTHING 


This then is the perfect victory over covetousness: not to allow a gleam from the very smallest scrap of it 
to remain in our heart, as we know that we shall have no further power of quenching it, if we cherish even 
the tiniest bit of a spark of it in us. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
HOW A MONK CAN RETAIN HIS POVERTY 


And we can only preserve this virtue unimpaired if we remain in a monastery, and as the Apostle says, 
having food and clothing, are therewith content. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE REMEDIES AGAINST THE DISEASE OF COVETOUSNESS 


Keeping then in mind the judgment of Ananias and Sapphira let us dread keeping back any of those things 
which we gave up and vowed utterly to forsake. Let us also fear the example of Gehazi, who for the sin of 
covetousness was chastised with the punishment of perpetual leprosy. From this let us beware of 
acquiring that wealth which we never formerly possessed. Moreover also dreading both the fault and the 
death of Judas, let us with all the power that we have avoid taking back any of that wealth which once we 
cast away from us. Above all, considering the state of our weak and shifty nature, let us beware lest the 
day of the Lord come upon us as a thief in the night, and find our conscience defiled even by a single 
penny; for this would make void all the fruits of our renunciation of the world, and cause that which was 
said to the rich man in the gospel to be directed towards us also by the voice of the Lord: “Thou fool, this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee: then whose shall those things be which thou hast prepared?” And 
taking no thought for the morrow, let us never allow ourselves to be enticed away from the rule of the 
Coenobium. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THAT NO ONE CAN GET THE BETTER OF COVETOUSNESS UNLESS HE STAYS IN THE COENOBIUM: AND HOW ONE 
CAN REMAIN THERE 


But we shall certainly not be suffered to do this, nor even to remain under the rule of a system, unless the 
virtue of patience, which can only spring from humility as its source, is first securely fixed and established 
in us. For the one teaches us not to trouble any one else; the other, to endure with magnanimity wrongs 
offered to us. 


discuss them, and discover to what substance they apply. As to the word resurrectio, whenever I hear of 
its impending over a human being, I am forced to inquire what part of him has been destined to fall, since 
nothing can be expected to rise again, unless it has first been prostrated. It is only the man who is 
ignorant of the fact that the flesh falls by death, that can fail to discover that it stands erect by means of 
life. Nature pronounces God’s sentence: “Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” Even the man 
who has not heard the sentence, sees the fact. No death but is the ruin of our limbs. This destiny of the 
body the Lord also described, when, clothed as He was in its very substance, He said, “Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up again.” For He showed to what belongs (the incidents of) being 
destroyed, thrown down, and kept down—even to that to which it also appertains to be lifted and raised 
up again; although He was at the same time bearing about with Him “a soul that was trembling even unto 
death,” but which did not fall through death, because even the Scripture informs us that “He spoke of His 
body.” So that it is the flesh which falls by death; and accordingly it derives its name, cadaver, from 
cadendo. The soul, however, has no trace of a fall in its designation, as indeed there is no mortality in its 
condition. Nay it is the soul which communicates its ruin to the body when it is breathed out of it, just as 
it is also destined to raise it up again from the earth when it shall re-enter it. That cannot fall which by its 
entrance raises; nor can that droop which by its departure causes ruin. I will go further, and say that the 
soul does not even fall into sleep along with the body, nor does it with its companion even lie down in 
repose. For it is agitated in dreams, and disturbed: it might, however, rest, if it lay down; and lie down it 
certainly would, if it fell. Thus that which does not fall even into the likeness of death, does not succumb 
to the reality thereof. Passing now to the other word mortuorum, I wish you to look carefully, and see to 
what substance it is applicable. Were we to allow, under this head, as is sometimes held by the heretics, 
that the soul is mortal, so that being mortal it shall attain to a resurrection; this would afford a 
presumption that the flesh also, being no less mortal, would share in the same resurrection. But our 
present point is to derive from the proper signification of this word an idea of the destiny which it 
indicates. Now, just as the term resurrection is predicated of that which falls—that is, the flesh—so will 
there be the same application of the word dead, because what is called “the resurrection of the dead” 
indicates the rising up again of that which is fallen down. We learn this from the case of Abraham, the 
father of the faithful, a man who enjoyed close intercourse with God. For when he requested of the sons of 
Heth a spot to bury Sarah in, he said to them, “Give me the possession of a burying place with you, that I 
may bury my dead,”—meaning, of course, her flesh; for he could not have desired a place to bury her soul 
in, even if the soul is to be deemed mortal, and even if it could bear to be described by the word “dead.” 
Since, then, this word indicates the body, it follows that when “the resurrection of the dead” is spoken of, 
it is the rising again of men’s bodies that is meant. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE SOPHISTICAL SENSE PUT BY HERETICS ON THE PHRASE “RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD,” AS IF IT MEANT 
THE MORAL CHANGE OF A NEW LIFE 


Now this consideration of the phrase in question, and its signification—besides maintaining, of course, the 
true meaning of the important words—must needs contribute to this further result, that whatever 
obscurity our adversaries throw over the subject under the pretence of figurative and allegorical 
language, the truth will stand out in clearer light, and out of uncertainties certain and definite rules will 
be prescribed. For some, when they have alighted on a very usual form of prophetic statement, generally 
expressed in figure and allegory, though not always, distort into some imaginary sense even the most 
clearly described doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, alleging that even death itself must be 
understood in a spiritual sense. They say that which is commonly supposed to be death is not really so,— 
namely, the separation of body and soul: it is rather the ignorance of God, by reason of which man is dead 
to God, and is not less buried in error than he would be in the grave. Wherefore that also must be held to 
be the resurrection, when a man is reanimated by access to the truth, and having dispersed the death of 
ignorance, and being endowed with new life by God, has burst forth from the sepulchre of the old man, 
even as the Lord likened the scribes and Pharisees to “whited sepulchres.” Whence it follows that they 
who have by faith attained to the resurrection, are with the Lord after they have once put Him on in their 
baptism. By such subtlety, then, even in conversation have they often been in the habit of misleading our 
brethren, as if they held a resurrection of the dead as well as we. Woe, say they, to him who has not risen 
in the present body; for they fear that they might alarm their hearers if they at once denied the 
resurrection. Secretly, however, in their minds they think this: Woe betide the simpleton who during his 
present life fails to discover the mysteries of heresy; since this, in their view, is the resurrection. There are 
however, a great many also, who, claiming to hold a resurrection after the soul’s departure, maintain that 
going out of the sepulchre means escaping out of the world, since in their view the world is the habitation 
of the dead—that is, of those who know not God; or they will go so far as to say that it actually means 
escaping out of the body itself, since they imagine that the body detains the soul, when it is shut up in the 
death of a worldly life, as in a grave. 


CHAPTER XX 


FIGURATIVE SENSES HAVE THEIR FOUNDATION IN LITERAL FACT. BESIDES, THE ALLEGORICAL STYLE IS BY NO 
MEANS THE ONLY ONE FOUND IN THE PROPHETIC SCRIPTURES, AS ALLEGED BY THE HERETICS 


Book VIII 


Of the Spirit of Anger 


CHAPTER I 
HOW OUR FOURTH CONFLICT IS AGAINST THE SIN OF ANGER, AND HOW MANY EVILS THIS PASSION PRODUCES 


In our fourth combat the deadly poison of anger has to be utterly rooted out from the inmost comers of 
our soul. For as long as this remains in our hearts, and blinds with its hurtful darkness the eye of the soul, 
we can neither acquire right judgment and discretion, nor gain the insight which springs from an honest 
gaze, or ripeness of counsel, nor can we be partakers of life, or retentive of righteousness, or even have 
the capacity for spiritual and true light: “for,” says one, “mine eye is disturbed by reason of anger.” Nor 
can we become partakers of wisdom, even though we are considered wise by universal consent, for 
“anger rests in the bosom of fools.” Nor can we even attain immortal life, although we are accounted 
prudent in the opinion of everybody, for “anger destroys even the prudent.” Nor shall we be able with 
clear judgment of heart to secure the controlling power of righteousness, even though we are reckoned 
perfect and holy in the estimation of all men, for “the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God.” Nor can we by any possibility acquire that esteem and honour which is so frequently seen even in 
worldlings, even though we are thought noble and honourable through the privileges of birth, because “an 
angry man is dishonoured.” Nor again can we secure any ripeness of counsel, even though we appear to 
be weighty, and endowed with the utmost knowledge; because “an angry man acts without counsel.” Nor 
can we be free from dangerous disturbances, nor be without sin, even though no sort of disturbances be 
brought upon us by others; because “a passionate man engenders quarrels, but an angry man digs up 
sins.” 


CHAPTER II 


OF THOSE WHO SAY THAT ANGER IS NOT INJURIOUS, IF WE ARE ANGRY WITH THOSE WHO DO WRONG, SINCE 
GOD HIMSELF IS SAID TO BE ANGRY 


We have heard some people trying to excuse this most pernicious disease of the soul, in such a way as to 
endeavour to extenuate it by a rather shocking way of interpreting Scripture: as they say that it is not 
injurious if we are angry with the brethren who do wrong, since, say they, God Himself is said to rage and 
to be angry with those who either will not know Him, or, knowing Him, spurn Him, as here: “And the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against His people;” or where the prophet prays and says, “O Lord, rebuke 
me not in thine anger, neither chasten me in thy displeasure;” not understanding that, while they want to 
open to men an excuse for a most pestilent sin, they are ascribing to the Divine Infinity and Fountain of all 
purity a taint of human passion. 


CHAPTER III 
OF THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE SPOKEN OF GOD ANTHROPOMORPHICALLY 


For if when these things are said of God they are to be understood literally in a material gross 
signification, then also He sleeps, as it is said, “Arise, wherefore sleepest thou, O Lord?” though it is 
elsewhere said of Him: “Behold he that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” And He stands 
and sits, since He says, “Heaven is my seat, and earth the footstool for my feet:” though He “measure out 
the heaven with his hand, and holdeth the earth in his fist.” And He is “drunken with wine” as it is said, 
“The Lord awoke like a sleeper, a mighty man, drunken with wine;” He “who only hath immortality and 
dwelleth in the light which no man can approach unto:” not to say anything of the “ignorance” and 
“forgetfulness,” of which we often find mention in Holy Scripture: nor lastly of the outline of His limbs, 
which are spoken of as arranged and ordered like a man’s; e.g., the hair, head, nostrils, eyes, face, hands, 
arms, fingers, belly, and feet: if we are willing to take all of which according to the bare literal sense, we 
must think of God as in fashion with the outline of limbs, and a bodily form; which indeed is shocking even 
to speak of, and must be far from our thoughts. 


CHAPTER IV 


IN WHAT SENSE WE SHOULD UNDERSTAND THE PASSIONS AND HUMAN ARTS WHICH ARE ASCRIBED TO THE 
UNCHANGING AND INCORPOREAL GOD 


And so as without horrible profanity these things cannot be understood literally of Him who is declared by 


the authority of Holy Scripture to be invisible, ineffable, incomprehensible, inestimable, simple, and 
uncompounded, so neither can the passion of anger and wrath be attributed to that unchangeable nature 
without fearful blasphemy. For we ought to see that the limbs signify the divine powers and boundless 
operations of God, which can only be represented to us by the familiar expression of limbs: by the mouth 
we should understand that His utterances are meant, which are of His mercy continually poured into the 
secret senses of the soul, or which He spoke among our fathers and the prophets: by the eyes we can 
understand the boundless character of His sight with which He sees and looks through all things, and so 
nothing is hidden from Him of what is done or can be done by us, or even thought. By the expression 
“hands,” we understand His providence and work, by which He is the creator and author of all things; the 
arms are the emblems of His might and government, with which He upholds, rules and controls all things. 
And not to speak of other things, what else does the hoary hair of His head signify but the eternity and 
perpetuity of Deity, through which He is without any beginning, and before all times, and excels all 
creatures? So then also when we read of the anger or fury of the Lord, we should take it not 
anthropopathos ; i.e., according to an unworthy meaning of human passion, but in a sense worthy of God, 
who is free from all passion; so that by this we should understand that He is the judge and avenger of all 
the unjust things which are done in this world; and by reason of these terms and their meaning we should 
dread Him as the terrible rewarder of our deeds, and fear to do anything against His will. For human 
nature is wont to fear those whom it knows to be indignant, and is afraid of offending: as in the case of 
some most just judges, avenging wrath is usually feared by those who are tormented by some accusation 
of their conscience; not indeed that this passion exists in the minds of those who are going to judge with 
perfect equity, but that, while they so fear, the disposition of the judge towards them is that which is the 
precursor of a just and impartial execution of the law. And this, with whatever kindness and gentleness it 
may be conducted, is deemed by those who are justly to be punished to be the most savage wrath and 
vehement anger. It would be tedious and outside the scope of the present work were we to explain all the 
things which are spoken metaphorically of God in Holy Scripture, with human figures. Let it be enough for 
our present purpose, which is aimed against the sin of wrath, to have said this that no one may through 
ignorance draw down upon himself a cause of this evil and of eternal death, out of those Scriptures in 
which he should seek for saintliness and immortality as the remedies to bring life and salvation. 


CHAPTER V 


HOW CALM A MONK OUGHT TO BE 


And so a monk aiming at perfection, and desiring to strive lawfully in his spiritual combat, should be free 
from all sin of anger and wrath, and should listen to the charge which the “chosen vessel” gives him. “Let 
all anger,” says he, “and wrath, and clamour, and evil speaking, be taken away from among you, with all 
malice.” When he says, “Let all anger be taken away from you,” he excepts none whatever as necessary or 
useful for us. And if need be, he should at once treat an erring brother in such a way that, while he 
manages to apply a remedy to one afflicted with perhaps a slight fever, he may not by his wrath involve 
himself in a more dangerous malady of blindness. For he who wants to heal another’s wound ought to be 
in good health and free from every affection of weakness himself, lest that saying of the gospel should be 
used to him, “Physician, first heal thyself;” and lest, seeing a mote in his brother’s eye, he see not the 
beam in his own eye, for how will he see to cast out the mote from his brother’s eye, who has the beam of 
anger in his own eye? 


CHAPTER VI 


OF THE RIGHTEOUS AND UNRIGHTEOUS PASSION OF WRATH 


From almost every cause the emotion of wrath boils over, and blinds the eyes of the soul, and, bringing 
the deadly beam of a worse disease over the keenness of our sight, prevents us from seeing the sun of 
righteousness. It makes no difference whether gold plates, or lead, or what metal you please, are placed 
over our eyelids, the value of the metal makes no difference in our blindness. 


CHAPTER VII 
OF THE ONLY CASE IN WHICH ANGER IS USEFUL TO US 


We have, it must be admitted, a use for anger excellently implanted in us for which alone it is useful and 
profitable for us to admit it, viz., when we are indignant and rage against the lustful emotions of our 
heart, and are vexed that the things which we are ashamed to do or say before men have risen up in the 
lurking places of our heart, as we tremble at the presence of the angels, and of God Himself, who 
pervades all things everywhere, and fear with the utmost dread the eye of Him from whom the secrets of 
our hearts cannot possibly be hid. 


CHAPTER VIII 


INSTANCES FROM THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED DAVID IN WHICH ANGER WAS RIGHTLY FELT 


And at any rate (this is the case), when we are agitated against this very anger, because it has stolen on 
us against our brother, and when in wrath we expel its deadly incitements, nor suffer it to have a 
dangerous lurking place in the recesses of our heart. To be angry in this fashion even that prophet teaches 
us who had so completely expelled it from his own feelings that he would not retaliate even on his 
enemies and those delivered by God into his hands: when he says “Be ye angry and sin not.” For he, when 
he had longed for water from the well of Bethlehem, and had been given it by his mighty men, who had 
brought it through the midst of the hosts of the enemy, at once poured it out on the ground: and thus in 
his anger extinguished the delicious feeling of his desire, and poured it out to the Lord, without satisfying 
the longing that he had expressed, saying: “That be far from me that I should do this! Shall I drink the 
blood of those men who went forth on the danger of their souls?” And when Shimei threw stones at King 
David and cursed him, in his hearing, before everybody, and Abishai, the son of Zeruiah, the captain of the 
host, wished to cut off his head and avenge the insult to the king, the blessed David moved with pious 
wrath against this dreadful suggestion of his, and keeping the due measure of humility and a strict 
patience, said with imperturbable gentleness, “What have I to do with you, ye sons of Zeruiah? Let him 
alone that he may curse. For the Lord hath commanded him to curse David. And who is he who shall dare 
to say, Why hast thou done this? Behold my son, who came forth from my loins, seeks my life, and how 
much more this son of Benjamin? Let him alone, that he may curse, according to the command of the 
Lord. It may be the Lord will look upon my affliction, and return to me good for this cursing to-day.” 


CHAPTER IX 


OF THE ANGER WHICH SHOULD BE DIRECTED AGAINST OURSELVES 


And some are commanded to “be angry” after a wholesome fashion, but with our own selves, and with evil 
thoughts that arise, and “not to sin,” viz., by bringing them to a bad issue. Finally, the next verse explains 
this to be the meaning more clearly: “The things you say in your hearts, be sorry for them on your beds:” 
i.e., whatever you think of in your hearts when sudden and nervous excitements rush in on you, correct 
and amend with wholesome sorrow, lying as it were on a bed of rest, and removing by the moderating 
influence of counsel all noise and disturbance of wrath. Lastly, the blessed Apostle, when he made use of 
the testimony of this verse, and said, “Be ye angry and sin not,” added, “Let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath, neither give place to the devil.” If it is dangerous for the sun of righteousness to go down 
upon our wrath, and if when we are angry we straightway give place to the devil in our hearts, how is it 
that above he charges us to be angry, saying, “Be ye angry, and sin not”? Does he not evidently mean this: 
be ye angry with your faults and your tempers, lest, if you acquiesce in them, Christ, the sun of 
righteousness, may on account of your anger begin to go down on your darkened minds, and when He 
departs you may furnish a place for the devil in your hearts? 


CHAPTER X 


OF THE SUN, OF WHICH IT IS SAID THAT IT SHOULD NOT GO DOWN UPON YOUR WRATH 


And of this sun God clearly makes mention by the prophet, when He says, “But to those that fear my name 
the sun of righteousness shall arise with healing in His wings.” And this again is said to “go down” at 
midday on sinners and false prophets, and those who are angry, when the prophet says, “Their sun is gone 
down at noon.” And at any rate “tropically” the mind, that is the nous or reason, which is fairly called the 
sun because it looks over all the thoughts and discernings of the heart, should not be put out by the sin of 
anger: lest when it “goes down” the shadows of disturbance, together with the devil their author, fill all 
the feelings of our hearts, and, overwhelmed by the shadows of wrath, as in a murky night, we know not 
what we ought to do. In this sense it is that we have brought forward this passage of the Apostle, handed 
down to us by the teaching of the elders, because it was needful, even at the risk of a somewhat lengthy 
discourse, to show how they felt with regard to anger, for they do not permit it even for a moment to 
effect an entrance into our heart: observing with the utmost care that saying of the gospel: “Whosoever is 
angry with his brother is in danger of the judgment.” But if it be lawful to be angry up till sunset, the 
surfeit of our wrath and the vengeance of our anger will be able to give full play to passion and dangerous 
excitement before that sun inclines towards its setting. 


CHAPTER XI 
OF THOSE TO WHOSE WRATH EVEN THE GOING DOWN OF THE SUN SETS NO LIMIT 


But what am I to say of those (and I cannot say it without shame on my own part) to whose implacability 
even the going down of the sun sets no bound: but prolonging it for several days, and nourishing 
rancorous feelings against those against whom they have been excited, they say in words that they are not 
angry, but in fact and deed they show that they are extremely disturbed? For they do not speak to them 
pleasantly, nor address them with ordinary civility, and they think that they are not doing wrong in this, 
because they do not seek to avenge themselves for their upset. But since they either do not dare, or at any 
rate are not able to show their anger openly, and give place to it, they drive in, to their own detriment, the 
poison of anger, and secretly cherish it in their hearts, and silently feed on it in themselves; without 
shaking off by an effort of mind their sulky disposition, but digesting it as the days go by, and somewhat 


mitigating it after a while. 


CHAPTER XII 


HOW THIS IS THE END OF TEMPER AND ANGER WHEN A MAN CARRIES IT INTO ACT AS FAR AS HE CAN 


But it looks as if even this was not the end of vengeance to every one, but some can only completely 
satisfy their wrath or sulkiness if they carry out the impulse of anger as far as they are able; and this we 
know to be the case with those who restrain their feelings, not from desire of calming them, but simply 
from want of opportunity of revenge. For they can do nothing more to those with whom they are angry, 
except speak to them without ordinary civility: or it looks as if anger was to be moderated only in action, 
and not to be altogether rooted out from its hiding place in our bosom: so that, overwhelmed by its 
shadows, we are unable not only to admit the light of wholesome counsel and of knowledge, but also to be 
a temple of the Holy Spirit, so long as the spirit of anger dwells in us. For wrath that is nursed in the 
heart, although it may not injure men who stand by, yet excludes the splendour of the radiance of the Holy 
Ghost, equally with wrath that is openly manifested. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THAT WE SHOULD NOT RETAIN OUR ANGER EVEN FOR AN INSTANT 


Or how can we think that the Lord would have it retained even for an instant, since He does not permit us 
to offer the spiritual sacrifices of our prayers, if we are aware that another has any bitterness against us: 
saying, “If then thou bringest thy gift to the altar and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift at the altar and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift.” How then may we retain displeasure against our brother, I will not say for 
several days, but even till the going down of the sun, if we are not allowed to offer our prayers to God 
while he has anything against us? And yet we are commanded by the Apostle: “Pray without ceasing;” and 
“in every place lifting up holy hands without wrath and disputing.” It remains then either that we never 
pray at all, retaining this poison in our hearts, and become guilty in regard of this apostolic or evangelic 
charge, in which we are bidden to pray everywhere and without ceasing; or else if, deceiving ourselves, 
we venture to pour forth our prayers, contrary to His command, we must know that we are offering to 
God no prayer, but an obstinate temper with a rebellious spirit. 


CHAPTER XIV 
OF RECONCILIATION WITH OUR BROTHER 


And because we often spurn the brethren who are injured and saddened, and despise them, and say that 
they were not hurt by any fault of ours, the Healer of souls, who knows all secrets, wishing utterly to 
eradicate all opportunities of anger from our hearts, not only commands us to forgive if we have been 
wronged, and to be reconciled with our brothers, and keep no recollection of wrong or injuries against 
them, but He also gives a similar charge, that in case we are aware that they have anything against us, 
whether justly or unjustly, we should leave our gift, that is, postpone our prayers, and hasten first to offer 
satisfaction to them; and so when our brother’s cure is first effected, we may bring the offering of our 
prayers without blemish. For the common Lord of all does not care so much for our homage as to lose in 
one what He gains in another, through displeasure being allowed to reign in us. For in any one’s loss He 
suffers some loss, who desires and looks for the salvation of all His servants in one and the same way. And 
therefore our prayer will lose its effect, if our brother has anything against us, just as much as if we were 
cherishing feelings of bitterness against him in a swelling and wrathful spirit. 


CHAPTER XV 
HOW THE OLD LAW WOULD ROOT OUT ANGER NOT ONLY FROM THE ACTIONS BUT FROM THE THOUGHTS 


But why should we spend any more time over evangelic and apostolic precepts, when even the old law, 
which is thought to be somewhat slack, guards against the same thing, when it says, “Thou shalt not hate 
thy brother in thine heart;” and again, “Be not mindful of the injury of thy citizens;” and again, “The ways 
of those who preserve the recollection of wrongs are towards death”? You see there too that wickedness is 
restrained not only in action, but also in the secret thoughts, since it is commanded that hatred be utterly 
rooted out from the heart, and not merely retaliation for, but the very recollection of, a wrong done. 


CHAPTER XVI 
HOW USELESS IS THE RETIREMENT OF THOSE WHO DO NOT GIVE UP THEIR BAD MANNERS 


Sometimes when we have been overcome by pride or impatience, and we want to improve our rough and 
bearish manners, we complain that we require solitude, as if we should find the virtue of patience there 
where nobody provokes us: and we apologize for our carelessness, and say that the reason of our 


disturbance does not spring from our own impatience, but from the fault of our brethren. And while we 
lay the blame of our fault on others, we shall never be able to reach the goal of patience and perfection. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THAT THE PEACE OF OUR HEART DOES NOT DEPEND ON ANOTHER’S WILL, BUT LIES INOUR OWN CONTROL 


The chief part then of our improvement and peace of mind must not be made to depend on another’s will, 
which cannot possibly be subject to our authority, but it lies rather in our own control. And so the fact that 
we are not angry ought not to result from another’s perfection, but from our own virtue, which is 
acquired, not by somebody else’s patience, but by our own long-suffering. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


OF THE ZEAL WITH WHICH WE SHOULD SEEK THE DESERT, AND OF THE THINGS IN WHICH WE MAKE PROGRESS 
THERE 


Further, it is those who are perfect and purified from all faults who ought to seek the desert, and when 
they have thoroughly exterminated all their faults amid the assembly of the brethren, they should enter it 
not by way of cowardly flight, but for the purpose of divine contemplation, and with the desire of deeper 
insight into heavenly things, which can only be gained in solitude by those who are perfect. For whatever 
faults we bring with us uncured into the desert, we shall find to remain concealed in us and not to be got 
rid of. For just as when the character has been improved, solitude can lay open to it the purest 
contemplation, and reveal the knowledge of spiritual mysteries to its clear gaze, so it generally not only 
preserves but intensifies the faults of those who have undergone no correction. For a man appears to 
himself to be patient and humble, just as long as he comes across nobody in intercourse; but he will 
presently revert to his former nature, whenever the chance of any sort of passion occurs: I mean that 
those faults will at once appear on the surface which were lying hid, and, like unbridled horses diligently 
fed up during too long a time of idleness, dash forth from the barriers the more eagerly and fiercely, to the 
destruction of their charioteer. For when the opportunity for practising them among men is removed, our 
faults will more and more increase in us, unless we have first been purified from them. And the mere 
shadow of patience, which, when we mixed with our brethren, we seemed fancifully to possess, at least 
out of respect for them and publicity, we lose altogether through sloth and carelessness. 


CHAPTER XIX 


AN ILLUSTRATION TO HELP IN FORMING AN OPINION ON THOSE WHO ARE ONLY PATIENT WHEN THEY ARE NOT 
TRIED BY ANY ONE 


But it is like all poisonous kinds of serpents or of wild beasts, which, while they remain in solitude and 
their own lairs, are still not harmless; for they cannot really be said to be harmless, because they are not 
actually hurting anybody. For this results in their case, not from any feeling of goodness, but from the 
exigencies of solitude, and when they have secured an opportunity of hurting some one, at once they 
produce the poison stored up in them, and show the ferocity of their nature. And so in the case of men 
who are aiming at perfection, it is not enough not to be angry with men. For we recollect that when we 
were living in solitude a feeling of irritation would creep over us against our pen because it was too large 
or too small; against our penknife when it cut badly and with a blunt edge what we wanted cut; and 
against a flint if by chance when we were rather late and hurrying to the reading, a spark of fire flashed 
out, so that we could not remove and get rid of our perturbation of mind except by cursing the senseless 
matter, or at least the devil. Wherefore for a method of perfection it will not be of any use for there to be a 
dearth of men against whom our anger might be roused: since, if patience has not already been acquired, 
the feelings of passion which still dwell in our hearts can equally well spend themselves on dumb things 
and paltry objects, and not allow us to gain a continuous state of peacefulness, or to be free from our 
remaining faults: unless perhaps we think that some advantage and a sort of cure may be gained for our 
passion from the fact that inanimate and speechless things cannot possibly reply to our curses and rage, 
nor provoke our ungovernable temper to break out into a worse madness of passion. 


CHAPTER XX 
OF THE WAY IN WHICH AUGER SHOULD BE BANISHED ACCORDING TO THE GOSPEL 


Wherefore if we wish to gain the substance of that divine reward of which it is said, “Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God,” we ought not only to banish it from our actions, but entirely to root it out 
from our inmost soul. For it will not be of any good to have checked anger in words, and not to have 
shown it in deeds, if God, from whom the secrets of the heart are not hid, sees that it remains in the 
secret recesses of our bosom. For the word of the gospel bids us destroy the roots of our faults rather than 
the fruits; for these, when the incitements are all removed, will certainly not put forth shoots any more; 
and so the mind will be able to continue in all patience and holiness, when this anger has been removed, 
not from the surface of acts and deeds, but from the very innermost thoughts. And, therefore to avoid the 


commission of murder, anger and hatred are cut off, without which the crime of murder cannot possibly 
be committed. For “whosoever is angry with his brother, is in danger of the judgment;” and “whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer;” viz., because in his heart he desires to kill him, whose blood we know 
that he has certainly not shed among men with his own hand or with a weapon; yet, owing to his burst of 
anger, he is declared to be a murderer by God, who renders to each man, not merely for the result of his 
actions, but for his purpose and desires and wishes, either a reward or a punishment; according to that 
which He Himself says through the prophet: “But I come that I may gather them together with all nations 
and tongues;” and again: “Their thoughts between themselves accusing or also defending one another, in 
the day when God shall judge the secrets of men.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


WHETHER WE OUGHT TO ADMIT THE ADDITION OF “WITHOUT A CAUSE,” IN THAT WHICH IS WRITTEN IN THE 
GOSPEL, “WHOSOEVER IS ANGRY WITH HIS BROTHER,” ETC 


But you should know that in this, which is found in many copies, “Whosoever is angry with his brother 
without a cause, is in danger of the judgment,” the words “without a cause” are superfluous, and were 
added by those who did not think that anger for just causes was to be banished: since certainly nobody, 
however unreasonably he is disturbed, would say that he was angry without a cause. Wherefore it appears 
to have been added by those who did not understand the drift of Scripture, which intended altogether to 
banish the incentive to anger, and to reserve no occasion whatever for indignation; lest while we were 
commanded to be angry with a cause, an opportunity for being angry without a cause might occur to us. 
For the end and aim of patience consists, not in being angry with a good reason, but in not being angry at 
all. Although I know that by some this very expression, “without a cause,” is taken to mean that he is 
angry without a cause who when he is angered is not allowed to seek for vengeance. But it is better so to 
take it as we find it written in many modern copies and all the ancient ones. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE REMEDIES BY WHICH WE CAN ROOT OUT ANGER FROM OUR HEARTS 


Wherefore the athlete of Christ who strives lawfully ought thoroughly to root out the feeling of wrath. And 
it will be a sure remedy for this disease, if in the first place we make up our mind that we ought never to 
be angry at all, whether for good or bad reasons: as we know that we shall at once lose the light of 
discernment, and the security of good counsel, and our very uprightness, and the temperate character of 
righteousness, if the main light of our heart has been darkened by its shadows: next, that the purity of our 
soul will presently be clouded, and that it cannot possibly be made a temple for the Holy Ghost while the 
spirit of anger resides in us; lastly, that we should consider that we ought never to pray, nor pour out our 
prayer to God, while we are angry. And above all, having before our eyes the uncertain condition of 
mankind, we should realize daily that we are soon to depart from the body, and that our continence and 
chastity, our renunciation of all our possessions, our contempt of wealth, our efforts in fastings and vigils 
will not help us at all, if solely on account of anger and hatred eternal punishments are awarded to us by 
the judge of the world. 


Book IX 


Of the Spirit of Dejection 


CHAPTER I 


HOW OUR FIFTH COMBAT IS AGAINST THE SPIRIT OF DEJECTION, AND OF THE HARM WHICH IT INFLICTS UPON 
THE SOUL 


In our fifth combat we have to resist the pangs of gnawing dejection: for if this, through separate attacks 
made at random, and by haphazard and casual changes, has secured an opportunity of gaining possession 
of our mind it keeps us back at all times from all insight in divine contemplation, and utterly ruins and 
depresses the mind that has fallen away from its complete state of purity. It does not allow it to say its 
prayers with its usual gladness of heart, nor permit it to rely on the comfort of reading the sacred 
writings, nor suffer it to be quiet and gentle with the brethren; it makes it impatient and rough in all the 
duties of work and devotion: and, as all wholesome counsel is lost, and steadfastness of heart destroyed, it 
makes the feelings almost mad and drunk, and crushes and overwhelms them with penal despair. 


CHAPTER II 
OF THE CARE WITH WHICH THE MALADY OF DEJECTION MUST BE HEALED 


Wherefore if we are anxious to exert ourselves lawfully in the struggle of our spiritual combat we ought 
with no less care to set about healing this malady also. For “as the moth injures the garment, and the 
worm the wood, so dejection the heart of man.” With sufficient clearness and appropriateness has the 
Divine Spirit expressed the force of this dangerous and most injurious fault. 


CHAPTER III 
TO WHAT THE SOUL MAY BE COMPARED WHICH IS A PREY TO THE ATTACKS OF DEJECTION 


For the garment that is moth-eaten has no longer any commercial value or good use to which it can be 
put; and in the same way the wood that is worm-eaten is no longer worth anything for ornamenting even 
an ordinary building, but is destined to be burnt in the fire. So therefore the soul also which is a prey to 
the attacks of gnawing dejection will be useless for that priestly garment which, according to the 
prophecy of the holy David, the ointment of the Holy Spirit coming down from heaven, first on Aaron’s 
beard, then on his skirts, is wont to assume: as it is said, “It is like the ointment upon the head which ran 
down upon Aaron’s beard, which ran down to the skirts of his clothing.” Nor can it have anything to do 
with the building or ornamentation of that spiritual temple of which Paul as a wise master builder laid the 
foundations, saying, “Ye are the temple of God, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you:” and what the 
beams of this are like the bride tells us in the Song of Songs: “Our rafters are of cypress: the beams of our 
houses are of cedar.” And therefore those sorts of wood are chosen for the temple of God which are 
fragrant and not liable to rot, and which are not subject to decay from age nor to be worm-eaten. 


CHAPTER IV 


WHENCE AND IN WHAT WAY DEJECTION ARISES 


But sometimes it is found to result from the fault of previous anger, or to spring from the desire of some 
gain which has not been realized, when a man has found that he has failed in his hope of securing those 
things which he had planned. But sometimes without any apparent reason for our being driven to fall into 
this misfortune, we are by the instigation of our crafty enemy suddenly depressed with so great a gloom 
that we cannot receive with ordinary civility the visits of those who are near and dear to us; and whatever 
subject of conversation is started by them, we regard it as ill-timed and out of place; and we can give 
them no civil answer, as the gall of bitterness is in possession of every corner of our heart. 


CHAPTER V 
THAT DISTURBANCES ARE CAUSED IN US NOT BY THE FAULTS OF OTHER PEOPLE, BUT BY OUR OWN 
Whence it is clearly proved that the pains of disturbances are not always caused in us by other people’s 


faults, but rather by our own, as we have stored up in ourselves the causes of offence, and the seeds of 
faults, which, as soon as a shower of temptation waters our soul, at once burst forth into shoots and fruits. 


CHAPTER VI 


THAT NO ONE COMES TO GRIEF BY A SUDDEN FALL, BUT IS DESTROYED BY FALLING THROUGH A LONG COURSE 
OF CARELESSNESS 


For no one is ever driven to sin by being provoked through another’s fault, unless he has the fuel of evil 
stored up in his own heart. Nor should we imagine that a man has been deceived suddenly when he has 
looked on a woman and fallen into the abyss of shameful lust: but rather that, owing to the opportunity of 
looking on her, the symptoms of disease which were hidden and concealed in his inmost soul have been 
brought to the surface. 


CHAPTER VII 


THAT WE OUGHT NOT TO GIVE UP INTERCOURSE WITH OUR BRETHREN IN ORDER TO SEEK AFTER PERFECTION, 
BUT SHOULD RATHER CONSTANTLY CULTIVATE THE VIRTUE OF PATIENCE 


And so God, the creator of all things, having regard above everything to the amendment of His own work, 
and because the roots and causes of our falls are found not in others, but in ourselves, commands that we 
should not give up intercourse with our brethren, nor avoid those who we think have been hurt by us, or 
by whom we have been offended, but bids us pacify them, knowing that perfection of heart is not secured 
by separating from men so much as by the virtue of patience. Which when it is securely held, as it can 
keep us at peace even with those who hate peace, so, if it has not been acquired, it makes us perpetually 
differ from those who are perfect and better than we are: for opportunities for disturbance, on account of 
which we are eager to get away from those with whom we are connected, will not be wanting so long as 
we are living among men; and therefore we shall not escape altogether, but only change the causes of 
dejection on account of which we separated from our former friends. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THAT IF WE HAVE IMPROVED OUR CHARACTER IT IS POSSIBLE FOR US TO GET ON WITH EVERYBODY 


We must then do our best to endeavour to amend our faults and correct our manners. And if we succeed 
in correcting them we shall certainly be at peace, I will not say with men, but even with beasts and the 
brute creation, according to what is said in the book of the blessed Job: “For the beasts of the field will be 
at peace with thee;” for we shall not fear offences coming from without, nor will any occasion of falling 
trouble us from outside, if the roots of such are not admitted and implanted within in our own selves: for 
“they have great peace who love thy law, O God; and they have no occasion of falling.” 


CHAPTER IX 


OF ANOTHER SORT OF DEJECTION WHICH PRODUCES DESPAIR OF SALVATION 


There is, too, another still more objectionable sort of dejection, which produces in the guilty soul no 
amendment of life or correction of faults, but the most destructive despair: which did not make Cain 
repent after the murder of his brother, or Judas, after the betrayal, hasten to relieve himself by making 
amends, but drove him to hang himself in despair. 


CHAPTER X 
OF THE ONLY THING IN WHICH DEJECTION IS USEFUL TO US 


And so we must see that dejection is only useful to us in one case, when we yield to it either in penitence 
for sin, or through being inflamed with the desire of perfection, or the contemplation of future 
blessedness. And of this the blessed Apostle says: “The sorrow which is according to God worketh 
repentance steadfast unto salvation: but the sorrow of the world worketh death.” 


CHAPTER XI 


HOW WE CAN DECIDE WHAT IS USEFUL AND THE SORROW ACCORDING TO GOD, AND WHAT IS DEVILISH AND 
DEADLY 


But that dejection and sorrow which “worketh repentance steadfast unto salvation” is obedient, civil, 
humble, kindly, gentle, and patient, as it springs from the love of God, and unweariedly extends itself from 
desire of perfection to every bodily grief and sorrow of spirit; and somehow or other rejoicing and feeding 
on hope of its own profit preserves all the gentleness of courtesy and forbearance, as it has in itself all the 
fruits of the Holy Spirit of which the same Apostle gives the list: “But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, forbearance, goodness, benignity, faith, mildness, modesty.” But the other kind is rough, impatient, 
hard, full of rancour and useless grief and penal despair, and breaks down the man on whom it has 
fastened, and hinders him from energy and wholesome sorrow, as it is unreasonable, and not only 


hampers the efficacy of his prayers, but actually destroys all those fruits of the Spirit of which we spoke, 
which that other sorrow knows how to produce. 


CHAPTER XII 


THAT EXCEPT THAT WHOLESOME SORROW, WHICH SPRINGS UP IN THREE WAYS, ALL SORROW AND DEJECTION 
SHOULD BE RESISTED AS HURTFUL 


Wherefore except that sorrow which is endured either for the sake of saving penitence, or for the sake of 
aiming at perfection, or for the desire of the future, all sorrow and dejection must equally be resisted, as 
belonging to this world, and being that which “worketh death,” and must be entirely expelled from our 
hearts like the spirit of fornication and covetousness and anger. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE MEANS BY WHICH WE CAN ROOT OUT DEJECTION FROM OUR HEARTS 


We should then be able to expel this most injurious passion from our hearts, so that by spiritual 
meditation we may keep our mind constantly occupied with hope of the future and contemplation of the 
promised blessedness. For in this way we shall be able to get the better of all those sorts of dejection, 
whether those which flow from previous anger or those which come to us from disappointment of gain, or 
from some loss, or those which spring from a wrong done to us, or those which arise from an 
unreasonable disturbance of mind, or those which bring on us a deadly despair, if, ever joyful with an 
insight into things eternal and future, and continuing immovable, we are not depressed by present 
accidents, or over-elated by prosperity, but look on each condition as uncertain and likely soon to pass 
away. 


Book X 


Of the Spirit of Accidie 


CHAPTER I 
HOW OUR SIXTH COMBAT IS AGAINST THE SPIRIT OF ACCIDIE, AND WHAT ITS CHARACTER IS 


Our sixth combat is with what the Greeks call akedia, which we may term weariness or distress of heart. 
This is akin to dejection, and is especially trying to solitaries, and a dangerous and frequent foe to 
dwellers in the desert; and especially disturbing to a monk about the sixth hour, like some fever which 
seizes him at stated times, bringing the burning heat of its attacks on the sick man at usual and regular 
hours. Lastly, there are some of the elders who declare that this is the “midday demon” spoken of in the 
ninetieth Psalm. 


CHAPTER II 


A DESCRIPTION OF ACCIDIE, AND THE WAY IN WHICH IT CREEPS OVER THE HEART OF A MONK, AND THE INJURY 
IT INFLICTS ON THE SOUL 


And when this has taken possession of some unhappy soul, it produces dislike of the place, disgust with 
the cell, and disdain and contempt of the brethren who dwell with him or at a little distance, as if they 
were careless or unspiritual. It also makes the man lazy and sluggish about all manner of work which has 
to be done within the enclosure of his dormitory. It does not suffer him to stay in his cell, or to take any 
pains about reading, and he often groans because he can do no good while he stays there, and complains 
and sighs because he can bear no spiritual fruit so long as he is joined to that society; and he complains 
that he is cut off from spiritual gain, and is of no use in the place, as if he were one who, though he could 
govern others and be useful to a great number of people, yet was edifying none, nor profiting any one by 
his teaching and doctrine. He cries up distant monasteries and those which are a long way off, and 
describes such places as more profitable and better suited for salvation; and besides this he paints the 
intercourse with the brethren there as sweet and full of spiritual life. On the other hand, he says that 
everything about him is rough, and not only that there is nothing edifying among the brethren who are 
stopping there, but also that even food for the body cannot be procured without great difficulty. Lastly he 
fancies that he will never be well while he stays in that place, unless he leaves his cell (in which he is sure 
to die if he stops in it any longer) and takes himself off from thence as quickly as possible. Then the fifth 
or sixth hour brings him such bodily weariness and longing for food that he seems to himself worn out and 
wearied as if with a long journey, or some very heavy work, or as if he had put off taking food during a fast 
of two or three days. Then besides this he looks about anxiously this way and that, and sighs that none of 
the brethren come to see him, and often goes in and out of his cell, and frequently gazes up at the sun, as 
if it was too slow in setting, and so a kind of unreasonable confusion of mind takes possession of him like 
some foul darkness, and makes him idle and useless for every spiritual work, so that he imagines that no 
cure for so terrible an attack can be found in anything except visiting some one of the brethren, or in the 
solace of sleep alone. Then the disease suggests that he ought to show courteous and friendly hospitalities 
to the brethren, and pay visits to the sick, whether near at hand or far off. He talks too about some dutiful 
and religious offices; that those kinsfolk ought to be inquired after, and that he ought to go and see them 
oftener; that it would be a real work of piety to go more frequently to visit that religious woman, devoted 
to the service of God, who is deprived of all support of kindred; and that it would be a most excellent thing 
to get what is needful for her who is neglected and despised by her own kinsfolk; and that he ought 
piously to devote his time to these things instead of staying uselessly and with no profit in his cell. 


CHAPTER III 


OF THE DIFFERENT WAYS IN WHICH ACCIDIE OVERCOMES A MONK 


And so the wretched soul, embarrassed by such contrivances of the enemy, is disturbed, until, worn out by 
the spirit of accidie, as by some strong battering ram, it either learns to sink into slumber, or, driven out 
from the confinement of its cell, accustoms itself to seek for consolation under these attacks in visiting 
some brother, only to be afterwards weakened the more by this remedy which it seeks for the present. For 
more frequently and more severely will the enemy attack one who, when the battle is joined, will as he 
well knows immediately turn his back, and whom he sees to look for safety neither in victory nor in 
fighting but in flight: until little by little he is drawn away from his cell, and begins to forget the object of 
his profession, which is nothing but meditation and contemplation of that divine purity which excels all 
things, and which can only be gained by silence and continually remaining in the cell, and by meditation, 


Now, to upset all conceits of this sort, let me dispel at once the preliminary idea on which they rest—their 
assertion that the prophets make all their announcements in figures of speech. Now, if this were the case, 
the figures themselves could not possibly have been distinguished, inasmuch as the verities would not 
have been declared, out of which the figurative language is stretched. And, indeed, if all are figures, 
where will be that of which they are the figures? How can you hold up a mirror for your face, if the face 
nowhere exists? But, in truth, all are not figures, but there are also literal statements; nor are all shadows, 
but there are bodies too: so that we have prophecies about the Lord Himself even, which are clearer than 
the day. For it was not figuratively that the Virgin conceived in her womb; nor in a trope did she bear 
Emmanuel, that is, Jesus, God with us. Even granting that He was figuratively to take the power of 
Damascus and the spoils of Samaria, still it was literally that He was to “enter into judgment with the 
elders and princes of the people.” For in the person of Pilate “the heathen raged,” and in the person of 
Israel “the people imagined vain things;” “the kings of the earth” in Herod, and the rulers in Annas and 
Caiaphas, were gathered together “against the Lord, and against His anointed.” He, again, was “led as a 
sheep to the slaughter, and as a sheep before the shearer,” that is, Herod, “is dumb, so He opened not His 
mouth.” “He gave His back to scourges, and His cheeks to blows, not turning His face even from the 
shame of spitting.” “He was numbered with the transgressors;” “He was pierced in His hands and His 
feet;” “they cast lots for his raiment;” “they gave Him gall, and made Him drink vinegar;” “they shook 
their heads, and mocked Him;” “He was appraised by the traitor in thirty pieces of silver.” What figures of 
speech does Isaiah here give us? What tropes does David? What allegories does Jeremiah? Not even of His 
mighty works have they used parabolic language. Or else, were not the eyes of the blind opened? did not 
the tongue of the dumb recover speech? did not the relaxed hands and palsied knees become strong, and 
the lame leap as an hart? No doubt we are accustomed also to give a spiritual significance to these 
statements of prophecy, according to the analogy of the physical diseases which were healed by the Lord; 
but still they were all fulfilled literally: thus showing that the prophets foretold both senses, except that 
very many of their words can only be taken in a pure and simple signification, and free from all allegorical 
obscurity; as when we hear of the downfall of nations and cities, of Tyre and Egypt, and Babylon and 
Edom, and the navy of Carthage; also when they foretell Israel’s own chastisements and pardons, its 
Captivities, restorations, and at last its final dispersion. Who would prefer affixing a metaphorical 
interpretation to all these events, instead of accepting their literal truth? The realities are involved in the 
words, just as the words are read in the realities. Thus, then, (we find that) the allegorical style is not 
used in all parts of the prophetic record, although it occasionally occurs in certain portions of it. 


CHAPTER XXI 


NO MERE METAPHOR IN THE PHRASE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. IN PROPORTION TO THE IMPORTANCE OF 
ETERNAL TRUTHS, IS THE CLEARNESS OF THEIR SCRIPTURAL ENUNCIATION 


Well, if it occurs occasionally in certain portions of it, you will say, then why not in that phrase, where the 
resurrection might be spiritually understood? There are several reasons why not. First, what must be the 
meaning of so many important passages of Holy Scripture, which so obviously attest the resurrection of 
the body, as to admit not even the appearance of a figurative signification? And, indeed, (since some 
passages are more obscure than others), it cannot but be right—as we have shown above—that uncertain 
statements should be determined by certain ones, and obscure ones by such as are clear and plain; else 
there is fear that, in the conflict of certainties and uncertainties, of explicitness and obscurity, faith may 
be shattered, truth endangered, and the Divine Being Himself be branded as inconstant. Then arises the 
improbability that the very mystery on which our trust wholly rests, on which also our instruction entirely 
depends, should have the appearance of being ambiguously announced and obscurely propounded, 
inasmuch as the hope of the resurrection, unless it be clearly set forth on the sides both of punishment 
and reward, would fail to persuade any to embrace a religion like ours, exposed as it is to public 
detestation and the imputation of hostility to others. There is no certain work where the remuneration is 
uncertain. There is no real apprehension when the peril is only doubtful. But both the recompense of 
reward, and the danger of losing it, depend on the issues of the resurrection. Now, if even those purposes 
of God against cities, and nations, and kings, which are merely temporal, local, and personal in their 
character, have been proclaimed so clearly in prophecy, how is it to be supposed that those dispensations 
of His which are eternal, and of universal concern to the human race, should be void of all real light in 
themselves? The grander they are, the clearer should be their announcement, in order that their superior 
greatness might be believed. And I apprehend that God cannot possibly have ascribed to Him either envy, 
or guile, or inconsistency, or artifice, by help of which evil qualities it is that all schemes of unusual 
grandeur are litigiously promulgated. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE SCRIPTURES FORBID OUR SUPPOSING EITHER THAT THE RESURRECTION IS ALREADY PAST, OR THAT IT 
TAKES PLACE IMMEDIATELY AT DEATH. OUR HOPES AND PRAYERS POINT TO THE LAST GREAT DAY AS THE 
PERIOD OF ITS ACCOMPLISHMENT 


We must after all this turn our attention to those scriptures also which forbid our belief in such a 
resurrection as is held by your Animalists (for I will not call them Spiritualists), that it is either to be 
assumed as taking place now, as soon as men come to the knowledge of the truth, or else that it is 


and so the soldier of Christ becomes a runaway from His service, and a deserter, and “entangles himself 
in secular business,” without at all pleasing Him to whom he engaged himself. 


CHAPTER IV 
HOW ACCIDIE HINDERS THE MIND FROM ALL CONTEMPLATION OF THE VIRTUES 


All the inconveniences of this disease are admirably expressed by David in a single verse, where he says, 
“My soul slept from weariness,” that is, from accidie. Quite rightly does he say, not that his body, but that 
his soul slept. For in truth the soul which is wounded by the shaft of this passion does sleep, as regards all 
contemplation of the virtues and insight of the spiritual senses. 


CHAPTER V 
HOW THE ATTACK OF ACCIDIE IS TWOFOLD 


And so the true Christian athlete who desires to strive lawfully in the lists of perfection, should hasten to 
expel this disease also from the recesses of his soul; and should strive against this most evil spirit of 
accidie in both directions, so that he may neither fall stricken through by the shaft of slumber, nor be 
driven out from the monastic cloister, even though under some pious excuse or pretext, and depart as a 
runaway. 


CHAPTER VI 
HOW INJURIOUS ARE THE EFFECTS OF ACCIDIE 


And whenever it begins in any degree to overcome any one, it either makes him stay in his cell idle and 
lazy, without making any spiritual progress, or it drives him out from thence and makes him restless and a 
wanderer, and indolent in the matter of all kinds of work, and it makes him continually go round, the cells 
of the brethren and the monasteries, with an eye to nothing but this; viz., where or with what excuse he 
can presently procure some refreshment. For the mind of an idler cannot think of anything but food and 
the belly, until the society of some man or woman, equally cold and indifferent, is secured, and it loses 
itself in their affairs and business, and is thus little by little ensnared by dangerous occupations, so that, 
just as if it were bound up in the coils of a serpent, it can never disentangle itself again and return to the 
perfection of its former profession. 


CHAPTER VII 
TESTIMONIES FROM THE APOSTLE CONCERNING THE SPIRIT OF ACCIDIE 


The blessed Apostle, like a true and spiritual physician, either seeing this disease, which springs from the 
spirit of accidie, already creeping in, or foreseeing, through the revelation of the Holy Spirit, that it would 
arise among monks, is quick to anticipate it by the healing medicines of his directions. For in writing to 
the Thessalonians, and at first, like a skilful and excellent physician, applying to the infirmity of his 
patients the soothing and gentle remedy of his words, and beginning with charity, and praising them in 
that point, that this deadly wound, having been treated with a milder remedy, might lose its angry 
festering and more easily bear severer treatment, he says: “But concerning brotherly charity ye have no 
need that I write to you: for you yourselves are taught of God to love one another. For this ye do toward all 
the brethren in the whole of Macedonia.” He first began with the soothing application of praise, and made 
their ears submissive and ready for the remedy of the healing words. Then he proceeds: “But we ask you, 
brethren, to abound more.” Thus far he soothes them with kind and gentle words; for fear lest he should 
find them not yet prepared to receive their perfect cure. Why is it that you ask, O Apostle, that they may 
abound more in charity, of which you had said above, “But concerning brotherly charity we have no need 
to write to you”? And why is it necessary that you should say to them: “But we ask you to abound more,” 
when they did not need to be written to at all on this matter? especially as you add the reason why they do 
not need it, saying, “For you yourselves have been taught of God to love one another.” And you add a third 
thing still more important: that not only have they been taught of God, but also that they fulfil in deed that 
which they are taught. “For ye do this,” he says, not to one or two, but “to all the brethren;” and not to 
your own citizens and friends only, but “in the whole of Macedonia.” Tell us then, I pray, why it is that you 
so particularly begin with this. Again he proceeds, “But we ask you, brethren, to abound the more.” And 
with difficulty at last he breaks out into that at which he was driving before: “and that ye take pains to be 
quiet.” He gave the first aim. Then he adds a second, “and to do your own business;” and a third as well: 
“and work with your own hands, as we commanded you;” a fourth: “and to walk honestly towards those 
that are without;” a fifth: “and to covet no man’s goods.” Lo, we can see through that hesitation, which 
made him with these preludes put off uttering what his mind was full of: “And that ye take pains to be 
quiet;” i.e., that you stop in your cells, and be not disturbed by rumours, which generally spring from the 
wishes and gossip of idle persons, and so yourselves disturb others. And, “to do your own business,” you 
should not want to require curiously of the world’s actions, or, examining the lives of others, want to 
spend your strength, not on bettering yourselves and aiming at virtue, but on depreciating your brethren. 


“And work with your own hands, as we charged you;” to secure that which he had warned them above not 
to do; i.e., that they should not be restless and anxious about other people’s affairs, nor walk dishonestly 
towards those without, nor covet another man’s goods, he now adds and says, “and work with your own 
hands, as we charged you.” For he has clearly shown that leisure the reason why those things were done 
which he blamed above. For no one can be restless or anxious about other people’s affairs, but one who is 
not satisfied to apply himself to the work of his own hands. He adds also a fourth evil, which springs also 
from this leisure, i.e., that they should not walk dishonestly: when he says: “And that ye walk honestly 
towards those without.” He cannot possibly walk honestly, even among those who are men of this world, 
who is not content to cling to the seclusion of his cell and the work of his own hands; but he is sure to be 
dishonest, while he seeks his needful food; and to take pains to flatter, to follow up news and gossip, to 
seek for opportunities for chattering and stories by means of which he may gain a footing and obtain an 
entrance into the houses of others. “And that you should not covet another man’s goods.” He is sure to 
look with envious eyes on another’s gifts and boons, who does not care to secure sufficient for his daily 
food by the dutiful and peaceful labour of his hands. You see what conditions, and how serious and 
shameful ones, spring solely from the malady of leisure. Lastly, those very people, whom in his first Epistle 
he had treated with the gentle application of his words, in his second Epistle he endeavours to heal with 
severer and sterner remedies, as those who had not profited by more gentle treatment; and he no longer 
applies the treatment of gentle words, no mild and kindly expressions, as these, “But we ask you, 
brethren,” but “We adjure you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw from 
every brother that walketh disorderly.” There he asks; here he adjures. There is the kindness of one who is 
persuading; here the sternness of one protesting and threatening. “We adjure you, brethren:” because, 
when we first asked you, you scorned to listen; now at least obey our threats. And this adjuration he 
renders terrible, not by his bare word, but by the imprecation of the name of our Lord Jesus Christ: for 
fear lest they might again scorn it, as merely man’s word, and think that it was not of much importance. 
And forthwith, like a well-skilled physician with festering limbs, to which he could not apply the remedy of 
a mild treatment, he tries to cure by an incision with a spiritual knife, saying, “that ye withdraw 
yourselves from every brother that walketh disorderly, and not according to the tradition which ye 
received of us.” And so he bids them withdraw from those who will not make time for work, and to cut 
them off like limbs tainted with the festering sores of leisure: lest the malady of idleness, like some deadly 
contagion, might infect even the healthy portion of their limbs, by the gradual advance of infection. And 
when he is going to speak of those who will not work with their own hands and eat their bread in 
quietness, from whom he urges them to withdraw, hear with what reproaches he brands them at starting. 
First he calls them “disorderly,” and “not walking according to the tradition.” In other words, he 
stigmatizes them as obstinate, since they will not walk according to his appointment; and “dishonest,” i.e., 
not keeping to the right and proper times for going out, and visiting, and talking. For a disorderly person 
is sure to be subject to all those faults. “And not according to the tradition which they received from us.” 
And in this he stamps them as in some sort rebellious, and despisers, who scorned to keep the tradition 
which they had received from him, and would not follow that which they not only remembered that the 
master had taught in word, but which they knew that he had performed in deed. “For you yourselves know 
how ye ought to be followers of us.” He heaps up an immense pile of censure when he asserts that they 
did not observe that which was still in their memory, and which not only had they learned by verbal 
instruction, but also had received by the incitement of his example in working. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THAT HE IS SURE TO BE RESTLESS WHO WILL NOT BE CONTENT WITH THE WORK OF HIS OWN HANDS 


“Because we were not restless among you.” When he wants to prove by the practice of work that he was 
not restless among them, he fully shows that those who will not work are always restless, owing to the 
fault of idleness. “Nor did we eat any man’s bread for nought.” By each expression the teacher of the 
Gentiles advances a step in the rebuke. The preacher of the gospel says that he has not eaten any man’s 
bread for nought, as he knows that the Lord commanded that “they who preach the gospel should live of 
the gospel:” again, “The labourer is worthy of his meat.” And so if he who preached the gospel, 
performing a work so lofty and spiritual, did not venture in reliance on the Lord’s command to eat his 
bread for nought, what shall we do to whom not merely is there no preaching of the word intrusted, but 
no cure of souls except our own committed? with what confidence shall we dare with idle hands to eat our 
bread for nought, when the “chosen vessel,” constrained by his anxiety for the gospel and his work of 
preaching, did not venture to eat without labouring with his own hands? “But in labour,” he says “and 
weariness, working night and day lest we should be burdensome to any of you.” Up to this point he 
amplifies and adds to his rebuke. For he did not simply say, “We did not eat bread for nought from any of 
you,” and then stop short. For it might have been thought that he was supported by his own private 
means, and by money which he had saved, or by other people’s, though not by their collections and gifts. 
“But in labour,” he says, “and weariness, working night and day;” that is, being specially supported by our 
own labour. And this, he says, we did not of our own wish, and for our own pleasure, as rest and bodily 
exercise suggested, but as our necessities and the want of food compelled us to do, and that not without 
great bodily weariness. For not only throughout the whole day, but also by night, which seems to be 
granted for bodily rest, I was continually plying the work of my hands, through anxiety for food. 


CHAPTER IX 


THAT NOT THE APOSTLE ONLY, BUT THOSE TWO WHO WERE WITH HIM LABOURED WITH THEIR OWN HANDS 


And he testifies that it was not he alone who so lived among them, lest haply this method might not seem 
important or general if he depended only on his example. But he declares that all those who were 
appointed with him for the ministry of the gospel, i.e., Silvanus and Timothy, who wrote this with him, 
worked in the same fashion. For by saying, “lest we should be burdensome to any of you, he covers them 
with great shame. For if he who preached the gospel and commended it by signs and mighty works, did 
not dare to eat bread for nought, lest he should be burdensome to any, how can those men help thinking 
that they are burdensome who take it every day in idleness and at their leisure? 


CHAPTER X 


THAT FOR THIS REASON THE APOSTLE LABOURED WITH HIS OWN HANDS, THAT HE MIGHT SET US AN EXAMPLE 
OF WORK 


“Not as if we had not power; but that we might give ourselves a pattern to you to imitate us.” He lays bare 
the reason why he imposed such labour on himself: “that we might,” says he, “give a pattern to you to 
imitate us, that if by chance you become forgetful of the teaching of our words which so often passes 
through your ears, you may at least keep in your recollection the example of my manner of life given to 
you by ocular demonstration. There is here too no slight reproof of them, where he says that he has gone 
through this labour and weariness by night and day, for no other reason but to set an example, and that 
nevertheless they would not be instructed, for whose sakes he, although not obliged to do it, yet imposed 
on himself such toil. “And indeed,” he says, “though we had the power, and opportunities were open to us 
of using all your goods and substance, and I knew that I had the permission of our Lord to use them: yet I 
did not use this power, lest what was rightly and lawfully done on my part might set an example of 
dangerous idleness to others. And therefore when preaching the gospel, I preferred to be supported by 
my own hands and work, that I might open up the way of perfection to you who wish to walk in the path of 
virtue, and might set an example of good life by my work.” 


CHAPTER XI 


THAT HE PREACHED AND TAUGHT MEN TO WORK NOT ONLY BY HIS EXAMPLE, BUT ALSO BY HIS WORDS 


But lest haply it might be thought that, while he worked in silence and tried to teach them by example, he 
had not instructed them by precepts and warnings, he proceeds to say: “For when we were with you, this 
we declared to you, that if a man will not work neither should he eat.” Still greater does he make their 
idleness appear, for, though they knew that he, like a good master, worked with his hands for the sake of 
his teaching and in order to instruct them, yet they were ashamed to imitate him; and he emphasizes our 
diligence and care by saying that he did not only give them this for an example when present, but that he 
also proclaimed it continually in words; saying that if any one would not work, neither should he eat. 


CHAPTER XII 


OF HIS SAYING: “IF ANY WILL NOT WORK, NEITHER SHALL HE EAT.” 


And now he no longer addresses to them the advice of a teacher or physician, but proceeds with the 
severity of a judicial sentence, and, resuming his apostolic authority, pronounces sentence on his 
despisers as if from the judgment seat: with that power, I mean, which, when writing with threats to the 
Corinthians, he declared was given him of the Lord, when he charged those taken in sin, that they should 
make haste and amend their lives before his coming: thus charging them, “I beseech you that I may not be 
bold when I am present, against some, with that power which is given to me over you.” And again: “For if 
I also should boast somewhat of the power which the Lord has given me unto edification, and not for your 
destruction, I shall not be ashamed.” With that power, I say, he declares, “If a man will not work, neither 
let him eat.” Not punishing them with a carnal sword, but with the power of the Holy Ghost forbidding 
them the goods of this life, that if by chance, thinking but little of the punishment of future death, they 
still should remain obstinate through love of ease, they may at last, forced by the requirements of nature 
and the fear of immediate death, be compelled to obey his salutary charge. 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF HIS SAYING: “WE HAVE HEARD THAT SOME AMONG YOU WALK DISORDERLY.” 


Then after all this rigour of gospel severity, he now lays bare the reason why he put forward all these 
matters. “For we have heard that some among you walk disorderly, working not at all, but curiously 
meddling.” He is nowhere satisfied to speak of those who will not give themselves up to work, as if they 
were victims of but a single malady. For in his first Epistle he speaks of them as “disorderly,” and not 
walking according to the traditions which they had received from him: and he also asserts that they were 


restless, and ate their bread for nought. Again he says here, “We have heard that there are some among 
you who walk disorderly.” And at once he subjoins a second weakness, which is the root of this 
restlessness, and says, “working not at all;” a third malady as well he adds, which springs from this last 
like some shoot: “but curiously meddling.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
HOW MANUAL LABOUR PREVENTS MANY FAULTS 


And so he loses no time in at once applying a suitable remedy to the incentive to so many faults, and 
laying aside that apostolic power of his which he had made use of a little before, he adopts once more the 
tender character of a good father, or of a kind physician, and, as if they were his children or his patients, 
applies by his healing counsel remedies to cure them, saying: “Now we charge them that are such, and 
beseech them by the Lord Jesus, that working with silence they would eat their own bread.” The cause of 
all these ulcers, which spring from the root of idleness, he heals like some well-skilled physician by a 
single salutary charge to work; as he knows that all the other bad symptoms, which spring as it were from 
the same clump, will at once disappear when the cause of the chief malady has been removed. 


CHAPTER XV 


HOW KINDNESS SHOULD BE SHOWN EVEN TO THE IDLE AND CARELESS 


Nevertheless, like a far-sighted and careful physician, he is not only anxious to heal the wounds of the 
sick, but gives suitable directions as well to the whole, that their health may be preserved continually, and 
says: “But be not ye weary in well doing:” ye who following us, i.e., our ways, copy the example given to 
you by imitating us in work, and do not follow their sloth and laziness: “Do not be weary in well doing;” 
i.e., do you likewise show kindness towards them if by chance they have failed to observe what we said. As 
then he was severe with those who were weak, for fear lest being enervated by laziness they might yield 
to restlessness and inquisitiveness, so he admonishes those who are in good health neither to restrain that 
kindness which the Lord’s command bids us show to the good and evil, even if some bad men will not turn 
to sound doctrine; nor to desist from doing good and encouraging them both by words of consolation and 
by rebuke as well as by ordinary kindness and civility. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HOW WE OUGHT TO ADMONISH THOSE WHO GO WRONG, NOT OUT OF HATRED, BUT OUT OF LOVE 


But again in case some might be encouraged by this gentleness, and scorn to obey his commands, he 
proceeds with the severity of an apostle: “But if any man obey not our word by this Epistle, note that man 
and do not keep company with him that he may be ashamed.” And in warning them of what they ought to 
observe out of regard for him and for the good of all, and of the care with which they should keep the 
apostolic commands, at once he joins to the warning the kindness of a most indulgent father; and teaches 
them as well, as if they were his children, what a brotherly disposition they should cultivate towards those 
mentioned above, out of love. “Yet do not esteem him as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother.” With 
the severity of a judge he combines the affection of a father, and tempers with kindness and gentleness 
the sentence delivered with apostolic sternness. For he commands them to note that man who scorns to 
obey his commands, and not to keep company with him; and yet he does not bid them do this from a 
wrong feeling of dislike, but from brotherly affection and out of consideration for their amendment. “Do 
not keep company,” he says, “with him that he may be ashamed;” so that, even if he is not made better by 
my mild charges, he may at last be brought to shame by being publicly separated from all of you, and so 
may some day begin to be restored to the way of salvation. 


CHAPTER XVII 


DIFFERENT PASSAGES IN WHICH THE APOSTLE DECLARES THAT WE OUGHT TO WORK, OR IN WHICH IT IS 
SHOWN THAT HE HIMSELF WORKED 


In the Epistle to the Ephesians also he thus gives a charge on this subject of work, saying: “He that stole, 
let him now steal no more, but rather let him labour, working with his hands the thing that is good, that he 
may have something to give to him that suffereth need.” And in the Acts of the Apostles too we find that 
he not only taught this, but actually practised it himself. For when he had come to Corinth, he did not 
permit himself to lodge anywhere except with Aquila and Priscilla, because they were of the same trade 
which he himself was accustomed to practise. For we thus read: “After this, Paul departing from Athens 
came to Corinth; and finding a certain Jew named Aquila, born in Pontus, and Priscilla his wife, he came 
to them because they were of the same trade; and abode with them, and worked: for they were tent- 
makers by trade.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THAT THE APOSTLE WROUGHT WHAT HE THOUGHT WOULD BE SUFFICIENT FOR HIM AND FOR OTHERS WHO 
WERE WITH HIM 


Then going to Miletus, and from thence sending to Ephesus, and summoning to him the elders of the 
church of Ephesus, he charged them how they ought to rule the church of God in his absence, and said: “I 
have not coveted any man’s silver and gold; you yourselves know how for such things as were needful for 
me and them that are with me these hands have ministered. I have showed you all things, how that so 
labouring you ought to support the weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said: It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” He left us a weighty example in his manner of life, as he testifies 
that he not only wrought what would supply his own bodily wants alone, but also what would be sufficient 
for the needs of those who were with him: those, I mean, who, being taken up with necessary duties, had 
no chance of procuring food for themselves with their own hands. And as he tells the Thessalonians that 
he had worked to give them an example that they might imitate him, so here too he implies something of 
the same sort when he says: “I have showed you all things, how that so labouring you ought to support the 
weak,” viz., whether in mind or body; i.e., that we should be diligent in supplying their needs, not from the 
store of our abundance, or money laid by, or from another’s generosity and substance, but rather by 
securing the necessary sum by our own labour and toil. 


CHAPTER XIX 


HOW WE SHOULD UNDERSTAND THESE WORDS: “IT IS MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE.” 


And he says that this is a command of the Lord: “For He Himself,” namely the Lord Jesus, said he, “said it 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” That is, the bounty of the giver is more blessed than the need of 
the receiver, where the gift is not supplied from money that has been kept back through unbelief or 
faithlessness, nor from the stored-up treasures of avarice, but is produced from the fruits of our own 
labour and honest toil. And so “it is more blessed to give than to receive,” because while the giver shares 
the poverty of the receiver, yet still he is diligent in providing with pious care by his own toil, not merely 
enough for his own needs, but also what he can give to one in want; and so he is adorned with a double 
grace, since by giving away all his goods he secures the perfect abnegation of Christ, and yet by his 
labour and thought displays the generosity of the rich; thus honouring God by his honest labours, and 
plucking for him the fruits of his righteousness, while another, enervated by sloth and indolent laziness, 
proves himself by the saying of the Apostle unworthy of food, as in defiance of his command he takes it in 
idleness, not without the guilt of sin and of obstinacy. 


CHAPTER XX 
OF A LAZY BROTHER WHO TRIED TO PERSUADE OTHERS TO LEAVE THE MONASTERY 


We know a brother, whose name we would give if it would do any good, who, although he was remaining 
in the monastery and compelled to deliver to the steward his fixed task daily, yet for fear lest he might be 
led on to some larger portion of work, or put to shame by the example of one labouring more zealously, 
when he had seen some brother admitted into the monastery, who in the ardour of his faith wanted to 
make up the sale of a larger piece of work, if he found that he could not by secret persuasion check him 
from carrying out his purpose, he would by bad advice and whisperings persuade him to depart thence. 
And in order to get rid of him more easily he would pretend that he also had already been for many 
reasons offended, and wanted to leave, if only he could find a companion and support for the journey. And 
when by secretly running down the monastery he had wheedled him into consenting, and arranged with 
him the time at which to leave the monastery, and the place to which he should go before, and where he 
should wait for him, he himself, pretending that he would follow, stopped where he was. And when the 
other out of shame for his flight did not dare to return again to the monastery from which he had run 
away, the miserable author of his flight stopped behind in the monastery. It will be enough to have given 
this single instance of this sort of men in order to put beginners on their guard, and to show clearly what 
evils idleness, as Scripture says, can produce in the mind of a monk, and how “evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


DIFFERENT PASSAGES FROM THE WRITINGS OF SOLOMON AGAINST ACCIDIE 


And Solomon, the wisest of men, clearly points to this fault of idleness in many passages, as he says: “He 
that followeth idleness shall be filled with poverty,” either visible or invisible, in which an idle person and 
one entangled with different faults is sure to be involved, and he will always be a stranger to the 
contemplation of God, and to spiritual riches, of which the blessed Apostle says: “For in all things ye were 
enriched in him, in all utterance and in all knowledge.” But concerning this poverty of the idler elsewhere 
he also writes thus: “Every sluggard shall be clothed in torn garments and rags.” For certainly he will not 
merit to be adorned with that garment of incorruption (of which the Apostle says, “Put ye on the Lord 


Jesus Christ,” and again: “Being clothed in the breastplate of righteousness and charity,” concerning 
which the Lord Himself also speaks to Jerusalem by the prophet: “Arise, arise, O Jerusalem, put on the 
garments of thy glory),” whoever, overpowered by lazy slumber or by accidie, prefers to be clothed, not by 
his labour and industry, but in the rags of idleness, which he tears off from the solid piece and body of the 
Scriptures, and fits on to his sloth no garment of glory and honour, but an ignominious cloak and excuse. 
For those, who are affected by this laziness, and do not like to support themselves by the labour of their 
own hands, as the Apostle continually did and charged us to do, are wont to make use of certain Scripture 
proofs by which they try to cloak their idleness, saying that it is written, “Labour not for the meat that 
perisheth, but for that which remains to life eternal;” and “My meat is to do the will of my Father.” But 
these proofs are (as it were) rags, from the solid piece of the gospel, which are adopted for this purpose, 
viz., to cover the disgrace of our idleness and shame rather than to keep us warm, and adorn us with that 
costly and splendid garment of virtue which that wise woman in the Proverbs, who was clothed with 
strength and beauty, is said to have made either for herself or for her husband; of which presently it is 
said: “Strength and beauty are her clothing, and she rejoices in the latter days.” Of this evil of idleness 
Solomon thus makes mention again: “The ways of the idlers are strewn with thorns;” i.e., with these and 
similar faults, which the Apostle above declared to spring from idleness. And again: “Every sluggard is 
always in want.” And of these the Apostle makes mention when he says, “And that you want nothing of any 
man’s.” And finally: “For idleness has been the teacher of many evils:” which the Apostle has clearly 
enumerated in the passage which he expounded above: “Working not at all, but curiously meddling.” To 
this fault also he joins another: “And that ye study to be quiet;” and then, “that ye should do your own 
business and walk honestly towards them that are without, and that you want nothing of any man’s.” 
Those also whom he notes as disorderly and rebellious, from these he charges those who are earnest to 
separate themselves: “That ye withdraw yourselves,” says he, “from every brother that walketh disorderly 
and not according to the tradition which they received from us.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


HOW THE BRETHREN IN EGYPT WORK WITH THEIR HANDS, NOT ONLY TO SUPPLY THEIR OWN NEEDS, BUT ALSO 
TO MINISTER TO THOSE WHO ARE IN PRISON 


And so taught by these examples the Fathers in Egypt never allow monks, and especially the younger 
ones, to be idle, estimating the purpose of their hearts and their growth in patience and humility by their 
diligence in work; and they not only do not allow them to receive anything from another to supply their 
own wants, but further, they not merely refresh pilgrims and brethren who come to visit them by means of 
their labours, but actually collect an enormous store of provisions and food, and distribute it in the parts 
of Libya which suffer from famine and barrenness, and also in the cities, to those who are pining away in 
the squalor of prison; as they believe that by such an offering of the fruit of their hands they offer a 
reasonable and true sacrifice to the Lord. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THAT IDLENESS IS THE REASON WHY THERE ARE NOT MONASTERIES FOR MONKS IN THE WEST 


Hence it is that in these countries we see no monasteries found with such numbers of brethren: for they 
are not supported by the resources of their own labour in such a way that they can remain in them 
continually; and if in some way or other, through the liberality of another, there should be a sufficient 
provision to supply them, yet love of ease and restlessness of heart does not suffer them to continue long 
in the place. Whence this saying has been handed down from the old fathers in Egypt: that a monk who 
works is attacked by but one devil; but an idler is tormented by countless spirits. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
ABBOT PAUL WHO EVERY YEAR BURNT WITH FIRE ALL THE WORKS OF HIS HANDS 


Lastly, Abbot Paul, one of the greatest of the Fathers, while he was living in a vast desert which is called 
the Porphyrian desert, and being relieved from anxiety by the date palms and a small garden, had plenty 
to support himself, and an ample supply of food, and could not find any other work to do, which would 
support him, because his dwelling was separated from towns and inhabited districts by seven days’ 
journey, or even more, through the desert, and more would be asked for the carriage of the goods than the 
price of the work would be worth; he collected the leaves of the palms, and regularly exacted of himself 
his daily task, as if he was to be supported by it. And when his cave had been filled with a whole year’s 
work, each year he would burn with fire that at which he had so diligently laboured: thus proving that 
without manual labour a monk cannot stop in a place nor rise to the heights of perfection: so that, though 
the need for food did not require this to be done, yet he performed it simply for the sake of purifying his 
heart, and strengthening his thoughts, and persisting in his cell, and gaining a victory over accidie and 
driving it away. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE WORDS OF ABBOT MOSES WHICH HE SAID TO ME ABOUT THE CURE OF ACCIDIE 


When I was beginning my stay in the desert, and had said to Abbot Moses, the chief of all the saints, that I 
had been terribly troubled yesterday by an attack of accidie, and that I could only be freed from it by 
running at once to Abbot Paul, he said, “You have not freed yourself from it, but rather have given yourself 
up to it as its slave and subject. For the enemy will henceforth attack you more strongly as a deserter and 
runaway, since it has seen that you fled at once when overcome in the conflict: unless on a second 
occasion when you join battle with it you make up your mind not to dispel its attacks and heats for the 
moment by deserting your cell, or by the inactivity of sleep, but rather learn to triumph over it by 
endurance and conflict.” Whence it is proved by experience that a fit of accidie should not be evaded by 
running away from it, but overcome by resisting it. 


Book XI 


Of the Spirit of Vainglory 


CHAPTER I 
HOW OUR SEVENTH COMBAT IS AGAINST THE SPIRIT OF VAINGLORY, AND WHAT ITS NATURE 


Our seventh combat is against the spirit of kenodoxia, which we may term vain or idle glory: a spirit that 
takes many shapes, and is changeable and subtle, so that it can with difficulty, I will not say be guarded 
against, but be seen through and discovered even by the keenest eyes. 


CHAPTER II 
HOW VAINGLORY ATTACKS A MONK NOT ONLY ON HIS CARNAL, BUT ALSO ON HIS SPIRITUAL SIDE 


For not only does this, like the rest of his faults, attack a monk on his carnal side, but on his spiritual side 
as well, insinuating itself by craft and guile into his mind: so that those who cannot be deceived by carnal 
vices are more grievously wounded through their spiritual proficiency; and it is so much the worse to fight 
against, as it is harder to guard against. For the attack of all other vices is more open and straightforward, 
and in the case of each of them, when he who stirs them up is met by a determined refusal, he will go 
away the weaker for it, and the adversary who has been beaten will on the next occasion attack his victim 
with less vigour. But this malady when it has attacked the mind by means of carnal pride, and has been 
repulsed by the shield of reply, again, like some wickedness that takes many shapes, changes its former 
guise and character, and under the appearance of the virtues tries to strike down and destroy its 
conqueror. 


CHAPTER III 
HOW MANY FORMS AND SHAPES VAINGLORY TAKES 


For our other faults and passions may be said to be simpler and of but one form: but this takes many 
forms and shapes, and changes about and assails the man who stands up against it from every quarter, 
and assaults its conqueror on all sides. For it tries to injure the soldier of Christ in his dress, in his 
manner, his walk, his voice, his work, his vigils, his fasts, his prayers, when he withdraws, when he reads, 
in his knowledge, his silence, his obedience, his humility, his patience; and like some most dangerous rock 
hidden by surging waves, it causes an unforeseen and miserable shipwreck to those who are sailing with a 
fair breeze, while they are not on the lookout for it or guarding against it. 


CHAPTER IV 
HOW VAINGLORY ATTACKS A MONK ON THE RIGHT HAD AND ON THE LEFT 


And so one who wishes to go along the King’s highway by means of the “arms of righteousness which are 
on the right hand and on the left,” ought by the teaching of the Apostle to pass through “honour and 
dishonour, evil report and good report,” and with such care to direct his virtuous course amid the swelling 
waves of temptation, with discretion at the helm, and the Spirit of the Lord breathing on us, since we 
know that if we deviate ever so little to the right hand or to the left, we shall presently be dashed against 
most dangerous crags. And so we are warned by Solomon, the wisest of men: “Turn not aside to the right 
hand or to the left;” i.e., do not flatter yourself on your virtues and be puffed up by your spiritual 
achievements on the right hand; nor, swerving to the path of vices on the left hand, seek from them for 
yourself (to use the words of the Apostle) “glory in your shame.” For where the devil cannot create 
vainglory in a man by means of his well-fitting and neat dress, he tries to introduce it by means of a dirty, 
cheap, and uncared-for style. If he cannot drag a man down by honour, he overthrows him by humility. If 
he cannot make him puffed up by the grace of knowledge and eloquence, he pulls him down by the weight 
of silence. If a man fasts openly, he is attacked by the pride of vanity. If he conceals it for the sake of 
despising the glory of it, he is assailed by the same sin of pride. In order that he may not be defiled by the 
stains of vainglory he avoids making long prayers in the sight of the brethren; and yet because he offers 
them secretly and has no one who is conscious of it, he does not escape the pride of vanity. 


CHAPTER V 
A COMPARISON WHICH SHOWS THE NATURE OF VAINGLORY 


Our elders admirably describe the nature of this malady as like that of an onion, and of those bulbs which 
when stripped of one covering you find to be sheathed in another; and as often as you strip them, you find 
them still protected. 


CHAPTER VI 


THAT VAINGLORY IS NOT ALTOGETHER GOT RID OF BY THE ADVANTAGES OF SOLITUDE 


In solitude also it does not cease from pursuing him who has for the sake of glory fled from intercourse 
with all men. And the more thoroughly a man has shunned the whole world, so much the more keenly 
does it pursue him. It tries to lift up with pride one man because of his great endurance of work and 
labour, another because of his extreme readiness to obey, another because he outstrips other men in 
humility. One man is tempted through the extent of his knowledge, another through the extent of his 
reading, another through the length of his vigils. Nor does this malady endeavour to wound a man except 
through his virtues; introducing hindrances which lead to death by means of those very things through 
which the supplies of life are sought. For when men are anxious to walk in the path of holiness and 
perfection, the enemies do not lay their snares to deceive them anywhere except in the way along which 
they walk, in accordance with that saying of the blessed David: “In the way wherein I walked have they 
laid a snare for me;” that in this very way of virtue along which we are walking, when pressing on to “the 
prize of our high calling,” we may be elated by our successes, and so sink down, and fall with the feet of 
our soul entangled and caught in the snares of vainglory. And so it results that those of us who could not 
be vanquished in the conflict with the foe are overcome by the very greatness of our triumph, or else 
(which is another kind of deception) that, overstraining the limits of that self-restraint which is possible to 
us, we fail of perseverance in our course on account of bodily weakness. 


CHAPTER VII 


HOW VAINGLORY, WHEN IT HAS BEEN OVERCOME, RISES AGAIN KEENER THAN EVER FOR THE FIGHT 


All vices when overcome grow feeble, and when beaten are day by day rendered weaker, and both in 
regard to place and time grow less and subside, or at any rate, as they are unlike the opposite virtues, are 
more easily shunned and avoided: but this one when it is beaten rises again keener than ever for the 
struggle; and when we think that it is destroyed, it revives again, the stronger for its death. The other 
kinds of vices usually only attack those whom they have overcome in the conflict; but this one pursues its 
victors only the more keenly; and the more thoroughly it has been resisted, so much the more vigorously 
does it attack the man who is elated by his victory over it. And herein lies the crafty cunning of our 
adversary, namely, in the fact that, where he cannot overcome the soldier of Christ by the weapons of the 
foe, he lays him low by his own spear. 


CHAPTER VIII 
HOW VAINGLORY IS NOT ALLAYED EITHER IN THE DESERT OR THROUGH ADVANCING YEARS 


Other vices, as we said, are sometimes allayed by the advantages of position, and when the matter of the 
sin and the occasion and opportunity for it are removed, grow slack, and are diminished: but this one 
penetrates the deserts with the man who is flying from it, nor can it be shut out from any place, nor when 
outward material for it is removed does it fail. For it is simply encouraged by the achievements of the 
virtues of the man whom it attacks. For all other vices, as we said above, are sometimes diminished by the 
lapse of time, and disappear: to this one length of life, unless it is supported by skilful diligence and 
prudent discretion, is no hindrance, but actually supplies it with new fuel for vanity. 


CHAPTER IX 
THAT VAINGLORY IS THE MORE DANGEROUS THROUGH BEING MIXED UP WITH VIRTUES 


Lastly, other passions which are entirely different from the virtues which are their opposites, and which 
attack us openly and as it were in broad daylight, are more easily overcome and guarded against: but this 
being interwoven with our virtues and entangled in the battle, fighting as it were under cover of the 
darkness of night, deceives the more dangerously those who are off their guard and not on the lookout. 


CHAPTER X 
AN INSTANCE SHOWING HOW KING HEZEKIAH WAS OVERTHROWN BY THE DART OF VAINGLORY 


For so we read that Hezekiah, King of Judah, a man of most perfect righteousness in all things, and one 
approved by the witness of Holy Scripture, after unnumbered commendations for his virtues, was 
overthrown by a single dart of vainglory. And he who by a single prayer of his was able to procure the 
death of a hundred and eighty-five thousand of the army of the Assyrians, whom the angel destroyed in 
one night, is overcome by boasting and vanity. Of whom—to pass over the long list of his virtues, which it 


would take a long time to unfold—I will say but this one thing. He was a man who, after the close of his 
life had been decreed and the day of his death determined by the Lord’s sentence, prevailed by a single 
prayer to extend the limits set to his life by fifteen years, the sun returning by ten steps, on which it had 
already shone in its course towards its setting, and by its return dispersing those lines which the shadow 
that followed its course had already marked, and by this giving two days in one to the whole world, by a 
stupendous miracle contrary to the fixed laws of nature. Yet after signs so great and so incredible, after 
such immense proofs of his goodness, hear the Scripture tell how he was destroyed by his very successes. 
“In those days,” we are told, “Hezekiah was sick unto death: and he prayed to the Lord, and He heard him 
and gave him a sign,” that, namely of which we read in the fourth book of the kingdoms, which was given 
by Isaiah the prophet through the going back of the sun. “But,” it says, “he did not render again according 
to the benefits which he had received, for his heart was lifted up; and wrath was kindled against him and 
against Judah and Jerusalem: and he humbled himself afterwards because his heart had been lifted up, 
both he and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and therefore the wrath of the Lord came not upon them in the 
days of Hezekiah.” How dangerous, how terrible is the malady of vanity! So much goodness, so many 
virtues, faith and devotion, great enough to prevail to change nature itself and the laws of the whole 
world, perish by a single act of pride! So that all his good deeds would have been forgotten as if they had 
never been, and he would at once have been subject to the wrath of the Lord unless he had appeased Him 
by recovering his humility: so that he who, at the suggestion of pride, had fallen from so great a height of 
excellence, could only mount again to the height he had lost by the same steps of humility. Do you want to 
see another instance of a similar downfall? 


CHAPTER XI 


THE INSTANCE OF KING UZZIAH WHO WAS OVERCOME BY THE TAINT OF THE SAME MALADY 


Of Uzziah, the ancestor of this king of whom we have been speaking, himself also praised in all things by 
the witness of the Scripture, after great commendation for his virtue, after countless triumphs which he 
achieved by the merit of his devotion and faith, learn how he was cast down by the pride of vainglory. 
“And,” we are told, “the name of Uzziah went forth, for the Lord helped him and had strengthened him. 
But when he was made strong, his heart was lifted up to his destruction, and he neglected the Lord his 
God.” You behold another instance of a most terrible downfall, and see how two men so upright and 
excellent were undone by their very triumphs and victories. Whence you see how dangerous the successes 
of prosperity generally are, so that those who could not be injured by adversity are ruined, unless they are 
careful, by prosperity; and those who in the conflict of battle have escaped the danger of death fall before 
their own trophies and triumphs. 


CHAPTER XII 
SEVERAL TESTIMONIES AGAINST VAINGLORY 


And so the Apostle warns us: “Be not desirous of vainglory.” And the Lord, rebuking the Pharisees, says, 
“How can ye believe, who receive glory from one another, and seek not the glory which comes from God 
alone?” Of these too the blessed David speaks with a threat: “For God hath scattered the bones of them 
that please men.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF THE WAYS IN WHICH VAINGLORY ATTACKS A MONK 


In the case also of beginners and of those who have as yet made but little progress either in powers of 
mind or in knowledge it usually puffs up their minds, either because of the quality of their voice because 
they can sing well, or because their bodies are emaciated, or because they are of a good figure, or 
because they have rich and noble kinsfolk, or because they have despised a military life and honours. 
Sometimes too it persuades a man that if he had remained in the world he would easily have obtained 
honours and riches, which perhaps could not possibly have been secured, and inflates him with a vain 
hope of uncertain things; and in the case of those things which he never possessed, puffs him up with 
pride and vanity, as if he were one who had despised them. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HOW IT SUGGESTS THAT A MAN MAY SEEK TO TAKE HOLY ORDERS 


But sometimes it creates a wish to take holy orders, and a desire for the priesthood or diaconate. And it 
represents that if a man has even against his will received this office, he will fulfil it with such sanctity 
and strictness that he will be able to set an example of saintliness even to other priests; and that he will 
win over many people, not only by his manner of life, but also by his teaching and preaching. It makes a 
man, even when alone and sitting in his cell, to go round in mind and imagination to the dwellings and 
monasteries of others, and to make many conversions under the inducements of imaginary exultation. 


accomplished immediately after their departure from this life. Now, forasmuch as the seasons of our 
entire hope have been fixed in the Holy Scripture, and since we are not permitted to place the 
accomplishment thereof, as I apprehend, previous to Christ’s coming, our prayers are directed towards 
the end of this world, to the passing away thereof at the great day of the Lord—of His wrath and 
vengeance—the last day, which is hidden (from all), and known to none but the Father, although 
announced beforehand by signs and wonders, and the dissolution of the elements, and the conflicts of 
nations. I would turn out the words of the prophets, if the Lord Himself had said nothing (except that 
prophecies were the Lord’s own word); but it is more to my purpose that He by His own mouth confirms 
their statement. Being questioned by His disciples when those things were to come to pass which He had 
just been uttering about the destruction of the temple, He discourses to them first of the order of Jewish 
events until the overthrow of Jerusalem, and then of such as concerned all nations up to the very end of 
the world. For after He had declared that “Jerusalem was to be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the 
times of the Gentiles should be fulfilled,”—meaning, of course, those which were to be chosen of God, and 
gathered in with the remnant of Israel—He then goes on to proclaim, against this world and dispensation 
(even as Joel had done, and Daniel, and all the prophets with one consent ), that “there should be signs in 
the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars, distress of nations with perplexity, the sea and the waves 
roaring, men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after those things which are coming on the 
earth.” “For,” says He, “the powers of heaven shall be shaken; and then shall they see the Son of man 
coming in the clouds, with power and great glory. And when these things begin to come to pass, then look 
up, and lift up your heads, for your redemption draweth nigh.” He spake of its “drawing nigh,” not of its 
being present already; and of “those things beginning to come to pass,” not of their having happened: 
because when they have come to pass, then our redemption shall be at hand, which is said to be 
approaching up to that time, raising and exciting our minds to what is then the proximate harvest of our 
hope. He immediately annexes a parable of this in “the trees which are tenderly sprouting into a flower- 
stalk, and then developing the flower, which is the precursor of the fruit.” “So likewise ye,” (He adds), 
“when ye shall see all these things come to pass, know ye that the kingdom of heaven is nigh at hand.” 
“Watch ye, therefore, and pray always, that ye may be accounted worthy to escape all those things, and to 
stand before the Son of man;” that is, no doubt, at the resurrection, after all these things have been 
previously transacted. Therefore, although there is a sprouting in the acknowledgment of all this mystery, 
yet it is only in the actual presence of the Lord that the flower is developed and the fruit borne. Who is it 
then, that has aroused the Lord, now at God’s right hand, so unseasonably and with such severity “shake 
terribly” (as Isaiah expresses it) “that earth,” which, I suppose, is as yet unshattered? Who has thus early 
put “Christ’s enemies beneath His feet” (to use the language of David ), making Him more hurried than 
the Father, whilst every crowd in our popular assemblies is still with shouts consigning “the Christians to 
the lions?” Who has yet beheld Jesus descending from heaven in like manner as the apostles saw Him 
ascend, according to the appointment of the two angels? Up to the present moment they have not, tribe by 
tribe, smitten their breasts, looking on Him whom they pierced. No one has as yet fallen in with Elias; no 
one has as yet escaped from Antichrist; no one has as yet had to bewail the downfall of Babylon. And is 
there now anybody who has risen again, except the heretic? He, of course, has already quitted the grave 
of his own corpse—although he is even now liable to fevers and ulcers; he, too, has already trodden down 
his enemies—although he has even now to struggle with the powers of the world. And as a matter of 
course, he is already a king—although he even now owes to Caesar the things which are Caesar’s. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


SUNDRY PASSAGES OF ST. PAUL, WHICH SPEAK OF A SPIRITUAL RESURRECTION, COMPATIBLE WITH THE 
FUTURE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY, WHICH IS EVEN ASSUMED IN THEM 


The apostle indeed teaches, in his Epistle to the Colossians, that we were once dead, alienated, and 
enemies to the Lord in our minds, whilst we were living in wicked works; that we were then buried with 
Christ in baptism, and also raised again with Him through the faith of the operation of God, who hath 
raised Him from the dead. “And you, (adds he), when ye were dead in sins and the uncircumcision of your 
flesh, hath He quickened together with Him, having forgiven you all trespasses.” And again: “If ye are 
dead with Christ from the elements of the world, why, as though living in the world, are ye subject to 
ordinances?” Now, since he makes us spiritually dead—in such a way, however, as to allow that we shall 
one day have to undergo a bodily death,—so, considering indeed that we have been also raised in a like 
spiritual sense, he equally allows that we shall further have to undergo a bodily resurrection. In so many 
words he says: “Since ye are risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth at 
the right hand of God. Set your affection on things above, not on things on the earth.” Accordingly, it is in 
our mind that he shows that we rise (with Christ), since it is by this alone that we are as yet able to reach 
to heavenly objects. These we should not “seek,” nor “set our affection on,” if we had them already in our 
possession. He also adds: “For ye are dead”—to your sins, he means, not to yourselves—”and your life is 
hid with Christ in God.” Now that life is not yet apprehended which is hidden. In like manner John says: 
“And it doth not yet appear what we shall be: we know, however, that when He shall be manifest, we shall 
be like Him.” We are far indeed from being already what we know not of; we should, of course, be sure to 
know it if we were already (like Him). It is therefore the contemplation of our blessed hope even in this 
life by faith (that he speaks of)—not its presence nor its possession, but only its expectation. Concerning 
this expectation and hope Paul writes to the Galatians: “For we through the Spirit wait for the hope of 
righteousness by faith.” He says “we wait for it,” not we are in possession of it. By the righteousness of 


CHAPTER XV 
HOW VAINGLORY INTOXICATES THE MIND 


And so the miserable soul is affected by such vanity—as if it were deluded by a profound slumber—that it 
is often led away by the pleasure of such thoughts, and filled with such imaginations, so that it cannot 
even look at things present, or the brethren, while it enjoys dwelling upon these things, of which with its 
wandering thoughts it has waking dreams, as if they were true. 


CHAPTER XVI 
OF HIM WHOM THE SUPERIOR CAME UPON AND FOUND IN HIS CELL, DELUDED BY IDLE VAINGLORY 


I remember an elder, when I was staying in the desert of Scete, who went to the cell of a certain brother 
to pay him a visit, and when he had reached the door heard him muttering inside, and stood still for a 
little while, wanting to know what it was that he was reading from the Bible or repeating by heart (as is 
customary) while he was at work. And when this most excellent eavesdropper diligently applied his ear 
and listened with some curiosity, he found that the man was induced by an attack of this spirit to fancy 
that he was delivering a stirring sermon to the people. And when the elder, as he stood still, heard him 
finish his discourse and return again to his office, and give out the dismissal of the catechumens, as the 
deacon does, then at last he knocked at the door, and the man came out, and met the elder with the 
customary reverence, and brought him in and (for his knowledge of what had been his thoughts made him 
uneasy) asked him when he had arrived, for fear lest he might have taken some harm from standing too 
long at the door: and the old man joking pleasantly replied, “I only got here while you were giving out the 
dismissal of the catechumens.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
HOW FAULTS CANNOT BE CURED UNLESS THEIR ROOTS AND CAUSES HAVE BEEN DISCOVERED 


I thought it well to insert these things in this little work of mine, that we might learn, not only by reason, 
but also by examples, about the force of temptations and the order of the sins which hurt an unfortunate 
soul, and so might be more careful in avoiding the snares and manifold deceits of the enemy. For these 
things are indiscriminately brought forward by the Egyptian fathers, that by telling them, as those who 
are still enduring them, they may disclose and lay bare the combats with all the vices, which they actually 
do suffer, and those which the younger ones are sure to suffer; so that, when they explain the illusions 
arising from all the passions, those who are but beginners and fervent in spirit may know the secret of 
their struggles, and seeing them as in a glass, may learn both the causes of the sins by which they are 
troubled, and the remedies for them, and instructed beforehand concerning the approach of future 
struggles, may be taught how they ought to guard against them, or to meet them and to fight with them. 
As clever physicians are accustomed not only to heal already existing diseases, but also by a wise skill to 
seek to obviate future ones, and to prevent them by their prescriptions and healing draughts, so these 
true physicians of the soul, by means of spiritual conferences, like some celestial antidote, destroy 
beforehand those maladies of the soul which would arise, and do not allow them to gain a footing in the 
minds of the juniors, as they unfold to them the causes of the passions which threaten them, and the 
remedies which will heal them. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HOW A MONK OUGHT TO AVOID WOMEN AND BISHOPS 


Wherefore this is an old maxim of the Fathers that is still current,—though I cannot produce it without 
shame on my own part, since I could not avoid my own sister, nor escape the hands of the bishop,—viz., 
that a monk ought by all means to fly from women and bishops. For neither of them will allow him who 
has once been joined in close intercourse any longer to care for the quiet of his cell, or to continue with 
pure eyes in divine contemplation through his insight into holy things. 


CHAPTER XIX 


REMEDIES BY WHICH WE CAN OVERCOME VAINGLORY 


And so the athlete of Christ who desires to strive lawfully in this true and spiritual combat, should strive 
by all means to overcome this changeable monster of many shapes, which, as it attacks us on every side 
like some manifold wickedness, we can escape by such a remedy as this; viz., thinking on that saying of 
David: “The Lord hath scattered the bones of those who please men.” To begin with we should not allow 
ourselves to do anything at the suggestion of vanity, and for the sake of obtaining vainglory. Next, when 
we have begun a thing well, we should endeavour to maintain it with just the same care, for fear lest 
afterwards the malady of vainglory should creep in and make void all the fruits of our labours. And 
anything which is of very little use or value in the common life of the brethren, we should avoid as leading 


to boasting; and whatever would render us remarkable amongst the others, and for which credit would be 
gained among men, as if we were the only people who could do it, this should be shunned by us. For by 
these signs the deadly taint of vainglory will be shown to cling to us: which we shall most easily escape if 
we consider that we shall not merely lose the fruits of those labours of ours which we have performed at 
the suggestion of vainglory, but that we shall also be guilty of a great sin, and as impious persons undergo 
eternal punishments, inasmuch as we have wronged God by doing for the favour of men what we ought to 
have done for His sake, and are convicted by Him who knows all secrets of having preferred men to God, 
and the praise of the world to the praise of the Lord. 


Book XII 


Of the Spirit of Pride 


CHAPTER I 
HOW OUR EIGHTH COMBAT IS AGAINST THE SPIRIT OF PRIDE, AND OF ITS CHARACTER 


Our eighth and last combat is against the spirit of pride, which evil, although it is the latest in our conflict 
with our faults and stands last on the list, yet in beginning and in the order of time is the first: an evil 
beast that is most savage and more dreadful than all the former ones, chiefly trying those who are perfect, 
and devouring with its dreadful bite those who have almost attained the consummation of virtue. 


CHAPTER II 


HOW THERE ARE TWO KINDS OF PRIDE 


And of this pride there are two kinds: the one, that by which we said that the best of men and spiritually 
minded ones were troubled; the other, that which assaults even beginners and carnal persons. And though 
each kind of pride is excited with regard to both God and man by a dangerous elation, yet that first kind 
more particularly has to do with God; the second refers especially to men. Of the origin of this last and the 
remedies for it we will by God’s help treat as far as possible in the latter part of this book. We now 
propose to say a few things about that former kind, by which, as I mentioned before, those who are 
perfect are especially tried. 


CHAPTER III 
HOW PRIDE IS EQUALLY DESTRUCTIVE OF ALL VIRTUES 


There is then no other fault which is so destructive of all virtues, and robs and despoils a man of all 
righteousness and holiness, as this evil of pride, which like some pestilential disease attacks the whole 
man, and, not content to damage one part or one limb only, injures the entire body by its deadly influence, 
and endeavours to cast down by a most fatal fall, and destroy those who were already at the top of the 
tree of the virtues. For every other fault is satisfied within its own bounds and limits, and though it clouds 
other virtues as well, yet it is in the main directed against one only, and specially attacks and assaults 
that. And so (to make my meaning clearer) gluttony, i.e., the appetites of the belly and the pleasures of the 
palate, is destructive of strict temperance: lust stains purity, anger destroys patience: so that sometimes a 
man who is in bondage to some one sin is not altogether wanting in other virtues: but being simply 
deprived of that one virtue which in the struggle yields to the vice which is its rival and opposed to it, can 
to some extent preserve his other virtues: but this one when once it has taken possession of some 
unfortunate soul, like some most brutal tyrant, when the lofty citadel of the virtues has been taken, utterly 
destroys and lays waste the whole city; and levelling with the ground of vices the once high walls of 
saintliness, and confusing them together, it allows no shadow of freedom henceforth to survive in the soul 
subject to it. And in proportion as it was originally the richer, so now will the yoke of servitude be the 
severer, through which by its cruel ravages it will strip the soul it has subdued of all its powers of virtue. 


CHAPTER IV 
HOW BY REASON OF PRIDE LUCIFER WAS TURNED FROM AN ARCHANGEL INTO A DEVIL 


And that we may understand the power of its awful tyranny we see that that angel who, for the greatness 
of his splendour and beauty was termed Lucifer, was cast out of heaven for no other sin but this, and, 
pierced with the dart of pride, was hurled down from his grand and exalted position as an angel into hell. 
If then pride of heart alone was enough to cast down from heaven to earth a power that was so great and 
adorned with the attributes of such might, the very greatness of his fall shows us with what care we who 
are surrounded by the weakness of the flesh ought to be on our guard. But we can learn how to avoid the 
most deadly poison of this evil if we trace out the origin and causes of his fall. For weakness can never be 
cured, nor the remedies for bad states of health be disclosed unless first their origin and causes are 
investigated by a wise scrutiny. For as he (viz., Lucifer) was endowed with divine splendour, and shone 
forth among the other higher powers by the bounty of his Maker, he believed that he had acquired the 
splendour of that wisdom and the beauty of those powers, with which he was graced by the gift of the 
Creator, by the might of his own nature, and not by the beneficence of His generosity. And on this account 
he was puffed up as if he stood in no need of divine assistance in order to continue in this state of purity, 


and esteemed himself to be like God, as if, like God, he had no need of any one, and trusting in the power 
of his own will, fancied that through it he could richly supply himself with everything which was necessary 
for the consummation of virtue or for the perpetuation of perfect bliss. This thought alone was the cause 
of his first fall. On account of which being forsaken by God, whom he fancied he no longer needed, he 
suddenly became unstable and tottering, and discovered the weakness of his own nature, and lost the 
blessedness which he had enjoyed by God’s gift. And because he “loved the words of ruin,” with which he 
had said, “I will ascend into heaven,” and the “deceitful tongue,” with which he had said of himself, “I will 
be like the Most High,” and of Adam and Eve, “Ye shall be as gods,” therefore “shall God destroy him 
forever and pluck him out and remove him from his dwelling place and his root out of the land of the 
living.” Then “the just,” when they see his ruin, “shall fear, and shall laugh at him and say” (what may also 
be most justly aimed at those who trust that they can obtain the highest good without the protection and 
assistance of God): “Behold the man that made not God his helper, but trusted in the abundance of his 
riches, and prevailed in his vanity.” 


CHAPTER V 


THAT INCENTIVES TO ALL SINS SPRING FROM PRIDE 


This is the reason of the first fall, and the starting point of the original malady, which again insinuating 
itself into the first man, through him who had already been destroyed by it, produced the weaknesses and 
materials of all faults. For while he believed that by the freedom of his will and by his own efforts he could 
obtain the glory of Deity, he actually lost that glory which he already possessed through the free gift of the 
Creator. 


CHAPTER VI 


THAT THE SIN OF PRIDE IS LAST IN THE ACTUAL ORDER OF THE COMBAT, BUT FIRST IN TIME AND ORIGIN 


And so it is most clearly established by instances and testimonies from Scripture that the mischief of 
pride, although it comes later in the order of the combat, is yet earlier in origin, and is the beginning of all 
sins and faults: nor is it (like the other vices) simply fatal to the virtue opposite to it (in this case, 
humility), but it is also at the same time destructive of all virtues: nor does it only tempt ordinary folk and 
small people, but chiefly those who already stand on the heights of valour. For thus the prophet speaks of 
this spirit, “His meat is choice.” And so the blessed David, although he guarded the recesses of his heart 
with the utmost care, so that he dared to say to Him from whom the secrets of his conscience were not 
hid, “Lord, my heart is not exalted, nor are my eyes lofty: neither have I walked in great matters, nor in 
wonderful things above me. If I was not humbly minded;” and again, “He that worketh pride shall not 
dwell in the midst of my house;” yet, as he knew how hard is that watchfulness even for those that are 
perfect, he did not so presume on his own efforts, but prayed to God and implored His help, that he might 
escape unwounded by the darts of this foe, saying, “Let not the foot of pride come to me,” for he feared 
and dreaded falling into that which is said of the proud, viz., “God resisteth the proud;” and again: “Every 
one that exalteth his heart is unclean before the Lord.” 


CHAPTER VII 
THAT THE EVIL OF PRIDE IS SO GREAT THAT IT RIGHTLY HAS EVEN GOD HIMSELF AS ITS ADVERSARY 


How great is the evil of pride, that it rightly has no angel, nor other virtues opposed to it, but God Himself 
as its adversary! Since it should be noted that it is never said of those who are entangled in other sins that 
they have God resisting them; I mean it is not said that God is opposed “to the gluttonous, fornicators, 
passionate, or covetous,” but only “to the proud.” For those sins react only on those who commit them, or 
seem to be committed against those who share in them, i.e., against other men; but this one has more 
properly to do with God, and therefore it is especially right that it should have Him opposed to it. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HOW GOD HAS DESTROYED THE PRIDE OF THE DEVIL BY THE VIRTUE OF HUMILITY, AND VARIOUS PASSAGES IN 
PROOF OF THIS 


And so God, the Creator and Healer of all, knowing that pride is the cause and fountain head of evils, has 
been careful to heal opposites with opposites, that those things which were ruined by pride might be 
restored by humility. For the one says, “I will ascend into heaven;” the other, “My soul was brought low 
even to the ground.” The one says, “And I will be like the most High;” the other, “Though He was in the 
form of God, yet He emptied Himself and took the form of a servant, and humbled Himself and became 
obedient unto death.” The one says, “I will exalt my throne above the stars of God;” the other, “Learn of 
me, for I am meek and lowly of heart.” The one says, “I know not the Lord and will not let Israel go;” the 
other, “If I say that I know Him not, I shall be a liar like unto you: but I know Him, and keep His 
commandments.” The one says, “My rivers are mine and I made them:” the other: “I can do nothing of 
myself, but my Father who abideth in me, He doeth the works.” The one says, “All the kingdoms of the 


world and the glory of them are mine, and to whomsoever I will, I give them;” the other, “Though He were 
rich yet He became poor, that we through His poverty might be made rich.” The one says, “As eggs are 
gathered together which are left, so have I gathered all the earth: and there was none that moved the 
wing or opened the mouth, or made the least noise;” the other, “I am become like a solitary pelican; I 
watched and became as a sparrow alone upon the roof.” The one says, “I have dried up with the sole of my 
foot all the rivers shut up in banks;” the other, “Cannot I ask my Father, and He shall presently give me 
more than twelve legions of angels?” If we look at the reason of our original fall, and the foundations of 
our salvation, and consider by whom and in what way the latter were laid and the former originated, we 
may learn, either through the fall of the devil, or through the example of Christ, how to avoid so terrible a 
death from pride. 


CHAPTER IX 
HOW WE TOO MAY OVERCOME PRIDE 


And so we can escape the snare of this most evil spirit, if in the case of every virtue in which we feel that 
we make progress, we say these words of the Apostle: “Not I, but the grace of God with me,” and “by the 
grace of God I am what I am;” and “it is God that worketh in us both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure.” As the author of our salvation Himself also says: “If a man abide in me and I in him, the same 
beareth much fruit; for without me ye can do nothing.” And “Except the Lord build the house, they labour 
in vain that build it. Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.” And “Vain is it for 
you to rise up before light.” For “it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that hath 
mercy.” 


CHAPTER X 


HOW NO ONE CAN OBTAIN PERFECT VIRTUE AND THE PROMISED BLISS BY HIS OWN STRENGTH ALONE 


For the will and course of no one, however eager and anxious, is sufficiently ready for him, while still 
enclosed in the flesh which warreth against the spirit, to reach so great a prize of perfection, and the palm 
of uprightness and purity, unless he is protected by the divine compassion, so that he is privileged to 
attain to that which he greatly desires and to which he runs. For “every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the Father of lights.” “For what hast thou which thou didst not 
receive? But if thou hast received it, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received it?” 


CHAPTER XI 


THE CASE OF THE THIEF AND OF DAVID, AND OF OUR CALL IN ORDER TO ILLUSTRATE THE GRACE OF GOD 


For if we recall that thief who was by reason of a single confession admitted into paradise, we shall feel 
that he did not acquire such bliss by the merits of his life, but obtained it by the gift of a merciful God. Or 
if we bear in mind those two grievous and heinous sins of King David, blotted out by one word of 
penitence, we shall see that neither here were the merits of his works sufficient to obtain pardon for so 
great a sin, but that the grace of God superabounded, as, when the opportunity for true penitence was 
taken, He removed the whole weight of sins through the full confession of but one word. If we consider 
also the beginning of the call and salvation of mankind, in which, as the Apostle says, we are saved not of 
ourselves, nor of our works, but by the gift and grace of God, we can clearly see how the whole of 
perfection is “not of him that willeth nor of him that runneth, but of God that hath mercy,” who makes us 
victorious over our faults, without any merits of works and life on our part to outweigh them, or any effort 
of our will availing to scale the difficult heights of perfection, or to subdue the flesh which we have to use: 
since no tortures of this body, and no contrition of heart, can be sufficient for the acquisition of that true 
chastity of the inner man so as to be able to gain that great virtue of purity (which is innate in the angels 
alone and indigenous as it were to heaven) merely by human efforts, i.e., without the aid of God: for the 
performance of everything good flows from His grace, who by multiplying His bounty has granted such 
lasting bliss, and vast glory to our feeble will and short and petty course of life. 


CHAPTER XII 
THAT NO TOIL IS WORTHY TO BE COMPARED WITH THE PROMISED BLISS 
For all the long years of this present life disappear when you have regard to the eternity of the future 


glory: and all our sorrows vanish away in the contemplation of that vast bliss, and like smoke melt away, 
and come to nothing, and like ashes are no more seen. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE TEACHING OF THE ELDERS ON THE METHOD OF ACQUIRING PURITY 


Wherefore it is now time to produce, in the very words in which they hand it down, the opinion of the 


Fathers; viz., of those who have not painted the way of perfection and its character in high-sounding 
words, but rather, possessing it in deed and truth, and in the virtue of their spirit, have passed it on by 
their own experience and sure example. And so they say that no one can be altogether cleansed from 
carnal sins, unless he has realized that all his labours and efforts are insufficient for so great and perfect 
an end; and unless, taught, not by the system handed down to him, but by his feelings and virtues and his 
own experience, he recognizes that it can only be gained by the mercy and assistance of God. For in order 
to acquire such splendid and lofty prizes of purity and perfection, however great may be the efforts of 
fastings and vigils and readings and solitude and retirement applied to it, they will not be sufficient to 
secure it by the merits of the actual efforts and toil. For a man’s own efforts and human exertions will 
never make up for the lack of the divine gift, unless it is granted by divine compassion in answer to his 
prayer. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THAT THE HELP OF GOD IS GIVEN TO THOSE WHO LABOUR 


Nor do I say this to cast a slight on human efforts, or in the endeavour to discourage any one from his 
purpose of working and doing his best. But clearly and most earnestly do I lay down, not giving my own 
opinion, but that of the elders, that perfection cannot possibly be gained without these, but that by these 
only without the grace of God nobody can ever attain it. For when we say that human efforts cannot of 
themselves secure it without the aid of God, we thus insist that God’s mercy and grace are bestowed only 
upon those who labour and exert themselves, and are granted (to use the Apostle’s expression) to them 
that “will” and “run,” according to that which is sung in the person of God in the eighty-eighth Psalm: “I 
have laid help upon one that is mighty, and have exalted one chosen out of my people.” For we say, in 
accordance with our Saviour’s words, that it is given to them that ask, and opened to them that knock and 
found by them that seek; but that the asking, the seeking, and the knocking on our part are insufficient 
unless the mercy of God gives what we ask, and opens that at which we knock, and enables us to find that 
which we seek. For He is at hand to bestow all these things, if only the opportunity is given to Him by our 
good will. For He desires and looks for our perfection and salvation far more than we do ourselves. And 
the blessed David knew so well that by his own efforts he could not secure the increase of his work and 
labour, that he entreated with renewed prayers that he might obtain the “direction” of his work from the 
Lord, saying, “Direct thou the work of our hands over us; yea, the work of our hands do thou direct;” and 
again: “Confirm, O God, what thou hast wrought in us.” 


CHAPTER XV 
FROM WHOM WE CAN LEARN THE WAY OF PERFECTION 


And so, if we wish in very deed and truth to attain to the crown of virtues, we ought to listen to those 
teachers and guides who, not dreaming with pompous declamations, but learning by act and experience, 
are able to teach us as well, and direct us likewise, and show us the road by which we may arrive at it by a 
most sure pathway; and who also testify that they have themselves reached it by faith rather than by any 
merits of their efforts. And further, the purity of heart that they have acquired has taught them this above 
all; viz., to recognize more and more that they are burdened with sin (for their compunction for their 
faults increases day by day in proportion as their purity of soul advances), and to sigh continually from the 
bottom of their heart because they see that they cannot possibly avoid the spots and blemishes of those 
faults which are ingrained in them through the countless triflings of the thoughts. And therefore they 
declared that they looked for the reward of the future life, not from the merits of their works, but from the 
mercy of the Lord, taking no credit to themselves for their great circumspection of heart in comparison 
with others, since they ascribed this not to their own exertions, but to divine grace; and without flattering 
themselves on account of the carelessness of those who are cold, and worse than they themselves are, 
they rather aimed at a lasting humility by fixing their gaze on those whom they knew to be really free 
from sin and already in the enjoyment of eternal bliss in the kingdom of heaven, and so by this 
consideration they avoided the downfall of pride, and at the same time always saw both what they were 
aiming at and what they had to grieve over: as they knew that they could not attain that purity of heart for 
which they yearned while weighed down by the burden of the flesh. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THAT WE CANNOT EVEN MAKE THE EFFORT TO OBTAIN PERFECTION WITHOUT THE MERCY AND INSPIRATION 
OF GOD 


We ought therefore, in accordance with their teaching and instruction, so to press towards it, and to be 
diligent in fastings, vigils, prayers, and contrition of heart and body, for fear lest all these things should be 
rendered useless by an attack of this malady. For we ought to believe not merely that we cannot secure 
this actual perfection by our own efforts and exertions, but also that we cannot perform those things 
which we practise for its sake, viz., our efforts and exertions and desires, without the assistance of the 
divine protection, and the grace of His inspiration, chastisement, and exhortation, which He ordinarily 
sheds abroad in our hearts either through the instrumentality of another, or in His own person coming to 


visit us. 


CHAPTER XVII 


VARIOUS PASSAGES WHICH CLEARLY SHOW THAT WE CANNOT DO ANYTHING WHICH BELONGS TO OUR 
SALVATION WITHOUT THE AID OF GOD 


Lastly, the Author of our salvation teaches us what we ought not merely to think, but also to acknowledge 
in everything that we do. “I can,” He says, “of mine own self do nothing, but the Father which abideth in 
me, He doeth the works.” He says, speaking in the human nature which He had taken, that He could do 
nothing of Himself; and shall we, who are dust and ashes, think that we have no need of God’s help in 
what pertains to our salvation? And so let us learn in everything, as we feel our own weakness, and at the 
same time His help, to declare with the saints, “I was overturned that I might fall, but the Lord supported 
me. The Lord is my strength and my praise: and He is become my salvation.” And “Unless the Lord had 
helped me, my soul had almost dwelt in hell. If I said, My foot is moved: Thy mercy, O Lord, assisted me. 
According to the multitude of my sorrows in my heart, Thy comforts have given joy to my soul.” Seeing 
also that our heart is strengthened in the fear of the Lord, and in patience, let us say: “And the Lord 
became my protector; and He brought me forth into a large place.” And knowing that knowledge is 
increased by progress in work, let us say: “For thou lightest my lamp, O Lord: O my God, enlighten my 
darkness, for by Thee I shall be delivered from temptation, and through my God I shall go over a wall.” 
Then, feeling that we have ourselves sought for courage and endurance, and are being directed with 
greater ease and without labour in the path of the virtues, let us say, “It is God who girded me with 
strength, and made my way perfect; who made my feet like hart’s feet, and setteth me up on high: who 
teacheth my hands to war.” And having also secured discretion, strengthened with which we can dash 
down our enemies, let us cry aloud to God: “Thy discipline hath set me up unto the end, and Thy discipline 
the same shall teach me. Thou hast enlarged my steps under me, and my feet are not weakened.” And 
because I am thus strengthened with Thy knowledge and power, I will boldly take up the words which 
follow, and will say, “I will pursue after my enemies and overtake them: and I will not turn again till they 
are consumed. I will break them, and they shall not be able to stand: they shall fall under my feet.” Again, 
mindful of our own infirmity, and of the fact that while still burdened with the weak flesh we cannot 
without His assistance overcome such bitter foes as our sins are, let us say, “Through Thee we will scatter 
our enemies: and through Thy name we will despise them that rise up against us. For I will not trust in my 
bow: neither shall my sword save me. For Thou hast saved us from them that afflict us: and hast put them 
to shame that hate us.” But further: “Thou hast guided me with strength unto the battle, and hast subdued 
under me them that rose up against me. And Thou hast made mine enemies turn their backs upon me, and 
hast destroyed them that hated me.” And reflecting that with our own arms alone we cannot conquer, let 
us say, “Take hold of arms and shield: and rise up to help me. Bring out the sword and stop the way 
against them that persecute me: say to my soul, I am thy salvation.” And Thou hast made my arms like a 
brazen bow. And Thou hast given me the protection of Thy salvation: and Thy right hand hath held me 
up.” “For our fathers got not the possession of the land through their own sword; neither did their own 
arm save them: but Thy right hand and Thine arm and the light of Thy countenance because Thou wast 
pleased with them.” Lastly, as with anxious mind we regard all His benefits with thankfulness, let us cry to 
Him with the inmost feelings of our heart, for all these things, because we have fought, and have obtained 
from Him the light of knowledge, and self-control and discretion, and because He has furnished us with 
His own arms, and strengthened us with a girdle of virtue, and because He has made our enemies turn 
their backs upon us, and has given us the power of scattering them like the dust before the wind: “I will 
love Thee, O Lord my Strength; the Lord is my stronghold, my refuge and my deliverer. My God is my 
helper, and in Him will I put my trust. My protector and the horn of my salvation, and my support. 
Praising I will call upon the name of the Lord; and I shall be saved from mine enemies.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HOW WE ARE PROTECTED BY THE GRACE OF GOD NOT ONLY IN OUR NATURAL CONDITION, BUT ALSO BY HIS 
DAILY PROVIDENCE 


Not alone giving thanks to Him for that He has created us as reasonable beings, and endowed us with the 
power of free will, and blessed us with the grace of baptism, and granted to us the knowledge and aid of 
the law, but for these things as well, which are bestowed upon us by His daily providence; viz., that He 
delivers us from the craft of our enemies; that He works with us so that we can overcome the sins of the 
flesh, that, even without our knowing it, He shields us from dangers; that He protects us from falling into 
sin; that He helps us and enlightens us, so that we can understand and recognize the actual help which 
He gives us, (which some will have it is what is meant by the law); that, when we are through His 
influence secretly struck with compunction for our sins and negligences, He visits us with His regard and 
chastens us to our soul’s health; that even against our will we are sometimes drawn by Him to salvation; 
lastly that this very free will of ours, which is more readily inclined to sin, is turned by Him to a better 
purpose, and by His prompting and suggestion, bent towards the way of virtue. 


CHAPTER XIX 
HOW THIS FAITH CONCERNING THE GRACE OF GOD WAS DELIVERED TO US BY THE ANCIENT FATHERS 


This then is that humility towards God, this is that genuine faith of the ancient fathers which still remains 
intact among their successors. And to this faith, the apostolic virtues, which they so often showed, bear an 
undoubted witness, not only among us but also among infidels and unbelievers: for keeping in simplicity 
of heart the simple faith of the fishermen they did not receive it in a worldly spirit through dialectical 
syllogisms or the eloquence of a Cicero, but learnt by the experience of a pure life, and stainless actions, 
and by correcting their faults, and (to speak more truly) by visible proofs, that the character of perfection 
is to be found in that faith without which neither piety towards God, nor purification from sin, nor 
amendment of life, nor perfection of virtue can be secured. 


CHAPTER XX 
OF ONE WHO FOR HIS BLASPHEMY WAS GIVEN OVER TO A MOST UNCLEAN SPIRIT 


I knew one of the number of the brethren, whom I heartily wish I had never known; since afterwards he 
allowed himself to be saddled with the responsibilities of my order: who confessed to a most admirable 
elder that he was attacked by a terrible sin of the flesh: for he was inflamed with an intolerable lust, with 
the unnatural desire of suffering rather than of committing a shameful act: then the other like a true 
spiritual physician, at once saw through the inward cause and origin of this evil. And, sighing deeply, said: 
“Never would the Lord have suffered you to be given over to so foul a spirit unless you had blasphemed 
against Him.” And he, when this was discovered, at once fell at his feet on the ground, and, struck with 
the utmost astonishment, as if he saw the secrets of his heart laid bare by God, confessed that he had 
blasphemed with evil thoughts against the Son of God. Whence it is clear that one who is possessed by the 
spirit of pride, or who has been guilty of blasphemy against God,—as one who offers a wrong to Him from 
whom the gift of purity must be looked for—is deprived of his uprightness and perfection, and does not 
deserve the sanctifying grace of chastity. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE INSTANCE OF JOASH, KING OF JUDAH, SHOWING WHAT WAS THE CONSEQUENCE OF HIS PRIDE 


Some such thing we read of in the book of Chronicles. For Joash the king of Judah at the age of seven was 
summoned by Jehoiada the priest to the kingdom and by the witness of Scripture is commended for all his 
actions as long as the aforesaid priest lived. But hear what Scripture relates of him after Jehoiada’s death, 
and how he was puffed up with pride and given over to a most disgraceful state. “But after the death of 
Jehoiada the princes went in and worshipped the king: and he was soothed by their services and 
hearkened unto them. And they forsook the temple of the Lord, the God of their fathers, and served 
groves and idols, and great wrath came upon Judah and Jerusalem because of this sin.” And after a little: 
“When a year was come about, the army of Syria came up against him: and they came to Judah and 
Jerusalem, and killed all the princes of the people, and they sent all the spoils to the king to Damascus. 
And whereas there came a very small number of the Syrians, the Lord delivered into their hands an 
infinite multitude, because they had forsaken the Lord the God of their fathers: and on Joash they 
executed shameful judgments. And departing they left him in great diseases.” You see how the 
consequence of pride was that he was given over to shocking and filthy passions. For he who is puffed up 
with pride and has permitted himself to be worshipped as God, is (as the Apostle says) “given over to 
shameful passions and a reprobate mind to do those things which are not convenient.” And because, as 
Scripture says, “every one who exalts his heart is unclean before God,” he who is puffed up with swelling 
pride of heart is given over to most shameful confusion to be deluded by it, that when thus humbled he 
may know that he is unclean through impurity of the flesh and knowledge of impure desires,—a thing 
which he had refused to recognize in the pride of his heart; and also that the shameful infection of the 
flesh may disclose the hidden impurity of the heart, which he contracted through the sin of pride, and that 
through the patent pollution of his body he may be proved to be impure, who did not formerly see that he 
had become unclean through the pride of his spirit. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THAT EVERY PROUD SOUL IS SUBJECT TO SPIRITUAL WICKEDNESS TO BE DECEIVED BY IT 


And this clearly shows that every soul of which the swellings of pride have taken possession, is given over 
to the Syrians of the soul, i.e., to spiritual wickedness, and that it is entangled in the lusts of the flesh, that 
the soul being at last humbled by earthly faults, and carnally polluted, may recognize its uncleanness, 
though while it stood erect in the coldness of its heart, it could not understand that through pride of heart 
it was rendered unclean in the sight of God; and by this means being humbled, a man may get rid of his 
former coldness, and being cast down and confused with the shame of his fleshly lusts, may 
thenceforward hasten to betake himself the more eagerly towards fervour and warmth of spirit. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
HOW PERFECTION CAN ONLY BE ATTAINED THROUGH THE VIRTUE OF HUMILITY 


And so it is clearly shown that none can attain the end of perfection and purity, except through true 
humility, which he displays in the first instance to the brethren, and shows also to God in his inmost heart, 
believing that without His protection and aid extended to him at every instant, he cannot possibly obtain 
the perfection which he desires and to which he hastens so eagerly. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
WHO ARE ATTACKED BY SPIRITUAL AND WHO BY CARNAL PRIDE 


Thus much let it suffice to have spoken, as far as, by God’s help, our slender ability was able, concerning 
spiritual pride of which we have said that it attacks advanced Christians. And this kind of pride is not 
familiar to or experienced by most men, because the majority do not aim at attaining perfect purity of 
heart, so as to arrive at the stage of these conflicts; nor have they secured any purification from the 
preceding faults of which we have here explained both the character and the remedies in separate books. 
But it generally attacks those only who have conquered the former faults and have already almost arrived 
at the top of the tree in respect of the virtues. And because our most crafty enemy has not been able to 
destroy them through a carnal fall, he endeavours to cast them down and overthrow them by a spiritual 
catastrophe, trying by this to rob them of the prizes of their ancient rewards secured as they were with 
great labour. But as for us, who are still entangled in earthly passions, he never deigns to tempt us in this 
fashion, but overthrows us by a coarser and what I called a carnal pride. And therefore I think it well, as I 
promised, to say a few things about this kind of pride by which we and men of our stamp are usually 
affected, and the minds especially of younger men and beginners are endangered. 


CHAPTER XXV 
A DESCRIPTION OF CARNAL PRIDE, AND OF THE EVILS WHICH IT PRODUCES IN THE SOUL OF A MONK 


This carnal pride therefore, of which we spoke, when it has gained an entrance into the heart of a monk, 
which is but lukewarm, and has made a bad start in renouncing the world, does not suffer him to stoop 
from his former state of worldly haughtiness to the true humility of Christ, but first of all makes him 
disobedient and rough; then it does not let him be gentle and kindly; nor allows him to be on a level with 
and like his brethren: nor does it permit him to be stripped and deprived of his worldly goods, as God and 
our Saviour commands: and, though renunciation of the world is nothing but the mark of mortification and 
the cross, and cannot begin or rise from any other foundations, but these; viz., that a man should 
recognize that he is not merely spiritually dead to the deeds of this world, but also should realize daily 
that he must die in the body—it makes him on the contrary hope for a long life, and sets before him many 
lengthy infirmities, and covers him with shame and confusion. If when stripped of everything he has 
begun to be supported by the property of others and not his own, it persuades him that it is much better 
for food and clothing to be provided for him by his own rather than by another’s means according to that 
text (which, as was before said, those who are rendered dense through such dulness and coldness of 
heart, cannot possibly understand), “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THAT A MAN WHOSE FOUNDATION IS BAD, SINKS DAILY FROM BAD TO WORSE 


Those then who are possessed by such distrust of mind, and who through the devil’s own want of faith fall 
away from that spark of faith, by which they seemed in the early days of their conversion to be enkindled, 
begin more anxiously to watch over the money which before they had begun to give away, and treasure it 
up with greater avarice, as men who cannot recover again what they have once wasted: or—what is still 
worse—take back what they had formerly cast away: or else (which is a third and most disgusting kind of 
sin), collect what they never before possessed, and thus are convicted of having gone no further in 
forsaking the world than merely to take the name and style of monk. With this beginning therefore, and on 
this bad and rotten foundation, it is a matter of course that the whole superstructure of faults must rise, 
nor can anything be built on such villainous foundations, except what will bring the wretched soul to the 
ground with a hopeless collapse. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE FAULTS WHICH SPRING FROM THE EVIL OF PRIDE 


The mind then that is hardened by such feelings, and which begins with this miserable coldness is sure to 
go daily from bad to worse and to conclude its life with a more hideous end: and while it takes delight in 
its former desires, and is overcome, as the apostle says, by impious avarice (as he says of it “and 
covetousness, which is idolatry, or the worship of idols,” and again “the love of money,” says he, “is the 


root of all evils” ) can never admit into the heart the true and unfeigned humility of Christ, while the man 
boasts himself of his high birth, or is puffed up by his position in the world (which he has forsaken in body 
but not in mind) or is proud of his wealth which he retains to his own destruction; and because of this he 
is no longer content to endure the yoke of the monastery, or to be instructed by the teaching of any of the 
elders, and not only objects to observe any rule of subjection or obedience, but will not even listen to 
teaching about perfection; and such dislike of spiritual talk grows up in his heart that if such a 
conversation should happen to arise, he cannot keep his eyes fixed on one spot, but his gaze wanders 
blankly about here and there, and his eyes shift hither and thither, as the custom is. Instead of wholesome 
coughs, he spits from a dry throat: he coughs on purpose without any need, he drums with his fingers, and 
twiddles them and scribbles like a man writing: and all his limbs fidget so that while the spiritual 
conversation is proceeding, you would think that he was sitting on thorns, and those very sharp ones, or in 
the midst of a mass of worms: and if the conversation turns in all simplicity on something which is for the 
good of the hearers, he thinks that it is brought forward for his especial benefit. And all the time that the 
examination of the spiritual life is proceeding, he is taken up with his own suspicious thoughts, and is not 
on the watch for something to take home for his good, but is anxiously seeking the reason why anything is 
said, or is quietly turning over in his mind, how he can raise objections to it, so that he cannot at all take 
in any of those things which are so admirably brought forward, or be done any good to by them. And so 
the result is that the spiritual conference is not merely of no use to him, but is positively injurious, and 
becomes to him an occasion of greater sin. For while he is conscience stricken and fancies that everything 
is being aimed at him he hardens himself more stubbornly in the obstinacy of his heart, and is more 
keenly affected by the stings of his wrath: then afterwards his voice is loud, his talk harsh, his answers 
bitter and noisy, his gait lordly and capricious; his tongue too ready, he is forward in conversation and no 
friend to silence except when he is nursing in his heart some bitterness against a brother, and his silence 
denotes not compunction or humility, but pride and wrath: so that one can hardly say which is the more 
objectionable in him, that unrestrained and boisterous merriment, or this dreadful and deadly solemnity. 
For in the former we see inopportune chattering, light and frivolous laughter, unrestrained and 
undisciplined mirth. In the latter a silence that is full of wrath and deadly; and which simply arises from 
the desire to prolong as long as possible the rancorous feelings which are nourished in silence against 
some brother, and not from the wish to obtain from it the virtues of humility and patience. And as the man 
who is a victim to passion readily makes everybody else miserable and is ashamed to apologize to the 
brother whom he has wronged, so when the brother offers to do so to him, he rejects it with scorn. And 
not only is he not touched or softened by the advances of his brother; but is the rather made more angry 
because his brother anticipates him in humility. And that wholesome humiliation and apology, which 
generally puts an end to the devil’s temptation, becomes to him an occasion of a worse outbreak. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
ON THE PRIDE OF A CERTAIN BROTHER 


I have heard while I have been in this district a thing which I shudder and am ashamed to recall; viz., that 
one of the juniors—when he was reproved by his Abbot because he had shown signs of throwing off the 
humility, of which he had made trial for a short time at his renunciation of the world, and of being puffed 
up with diabolical pride—most impertinently answered, “Did I humiliate myself for a time on purpose to 
be always in subjection?” And at this wanton and wicked reply of his the elder was utterly aghast, and 
could say nothing, as if he had received this answer from old Lucifer himself and not from a man; so that 
he could not possibly utter a word against such impudence, but only let fall sighs and groans from his 
heart; turning over in silence in his mind that which is said of our Saviour: “Who being in the form of God 
humbled Himself and became obedient”—not, as the man said who was seized with a diabolical spirit of 
pride, “for a time,” but “even to death.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE SIGNS BY WHICH YOU CAN RECOGNIZE THE PRESENCE OF CARNAL PRIDE IN A SOUL 


And to draw together briefly what has been said of this kind of pride, by collecting, as well as we can, 
some of its signs that we may somehow convey to those who are thirsting for instruction in perfection, an 
idea of its characteristics from the movements of the outward man: I think it well to unfold them in a few 
words that we may conveniently recognize the signs by which we can discern and detect it, that when the 
roots of this passion are laid bare and brought to the surface, and seen and traced out with ocular 
demonstration, they may be the more easily plucked up and avoided. For only then will this most pestilent 
evil be altogether escaped, and if we do not begin too late in the day, when it has already got the mastery 
over us, to be on our guard against its dangerous heat and noxious influence, but if, recognizing its 
symptoms (so to speak) beforehand, we take precautions against it with wise and careful forethought. For, 
as we Said before, you can tell a man’s inward condition from his outward gait. By these signs, then, that 
carnal pride, of which we spoke earlier, is shown. To begin with, in conversation the man’s voice is loud: in 
his silence there is bitterness: in his mirth his laughter is noisy and excessive: when he is serious he is 
unreasonably gloomy: in his answers there is rancour: he is too free with his tongue, his words tumbling 
out at random without being weighed. He is utterly lacking in patience, and without charity: impudent in 


God, he means that judgment which we shall have to undergo as the recompense of our deeds. It is in 
expectation of this for himself that the apostle writes to the Philippians: “If by any means,” says he, “I 
might attain to the resurrection of the dead. Not as though I had already attained, or were already 
perfect.” And yet he had believed, and had known all mysteries, as an elect vessel and the great teacher of 
the Gentiles; but for all that he goes on to say: “I, however, follow on, if so be I may apprehend that for 
which I also am apprehended of Christ.” Nay, more: “Brethren,” (he adds), “I count not myself to have 
apprehended: but this one thing (I do), forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, I press toward the mark for the prize of blamelessness, whereby I may 
attain it;” meaning the resurrection from the dead in its proper time. Even as he says to the Galatians: 
“Let us not be weary in well-doing: for in due season we shall reap.” Similarly, concerning Onesiphorus, 
does he also write to Timothy: “The Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy in that day;” unto which 
day and time he charges Timothy himself “to keep what had been committed to his care, without spot, 
unrebukable, until the appearing of the Lord Jesus Christ: which in His times He shall show, who is the 
blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords,” speaking of (Him as) God. It is to these 
same times that Peter in the Acts refers, when he says: “Repent ye therefore, and be converted, that your 
sins may be blotted out, when the times of refreshing shall come from the presence of the Lord; and He 
shall send Jesus Christ, which before was preached unto you: whom the heaven must receive until the 
times of restitution of all things, which God hath spoken by the mouth of His holy prophets.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OTHER PASSAGES QUOTED FROM ST. PAUL, WHICH CATEGORICALLY ASSERT THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH 
AT THE FINAL JUDGMENT 


The character of these times learn, along with the Thessalonians. For we read: “How ye turned from idols 
to serve the living and true God, and to wait for His Son from heaven, whom He raised from the dead, 
even Jesus.” And again: “For what is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye in the 
presence of our Lord God, Jesus Christ, at His coming?” Likewise: “Before God, even our Father, at the 
coming of the Lord Jesus Christ, with the whole company of His saints.” He teaches them that they must 
‘not sorrow concerning them that are asleep,” and at the same time explains to them the times of the 
resurrection, saying, “For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus shall God bring with Him. For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which are alive 
and remain unto the coming of our Lord, shall not prevent them that are asleep. For the Lord Himself 
shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God; and 
the dead in Christ shall rise first: then we which are alive and remain shall be caught up together with 
them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air; and so shall we be ever with the Lord.” What archangel’s 
voice, (I wonder), what trump of God is now heard, except it be, forsooth, in the entertainments of the 
heretics? For, allowing that the word of the gospel may be called “the trump of God,” since it was still 
calling men, yet they must at that time either be dead as to the body, that they may be able to rise again; 
and then how are they alive? Or else caught up into the clouds; and how then are they here? “Most 
miserable,” no doubt, as the apostle declared them, are they “who in this life only” shall be found to have 
hope: they will have to be excluded while they are with premature haste seizing that which is promised 
after this life; erring concerning the truth, no less than Phygellus and Hermogenes. Hence it is that the 
Holy Ghost, in His greatness, foreseeing clearly all such interpretations as these, suggests (to the 
apostle), in this very epistle of his to the Thessalonians, as follows: “But of the times and the seasons, 
brethren, there is no necessity for my writing unto you. For ye yourselves know perfectly, that the day of 
the Lord cometh as a thief in the night. For when they shall say, Peace,’ and All things are safe,’ then 
sudden destruction shall come upon them.” Again, in the second epistle he addresses them with even 
greater earnestness: “Now I beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by our 
gathering together unto Him, that ye be not soon shaken in mind, nor be troubled, either by spirit, or by 
word,” that is, the word of false prophets, “or by letter,” that is, the letter of false apostles, “as if from us, 
as that the day of the Lord is at hand. Let no man deceive you by any means. For that day shall not come, 
unless indeed there first come a falling away,” he means indeed of this present empire, “and that man of 
sin be revealed,” that is to say, Antichrist, “the son of perdition, who opposeth and exalteth himself above 
all that is called God or religion; so that he sitteth in the temple of God, affirming that he is God. 
Remember ye not, that when I was with you, I used to tell you these things? And now ye know what 
detaineth, that he might be revealed in his time. For the mystery of iniquity doth already work; only he 
who now hinders must hinder, until he be taken out of the way.” What obstacle is there but the Roman 
state, the falling away of which, by being scattered into ten kingdoms, shall introduce Antichrist upon (its 
own ruins)? “And then shall be revealed the wicked one, whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of 
His mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness of His coming: even him whose coming is after the 
working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness in them that perish.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
ST. JOHN, IN THE APOCALYPSE, EQUALLY EXPLICIT IN ASSERTING THE SAME GREAT DOCTRINE 


In the Revelation of John, again, the order of these times is spread out to view, which “the souls of the 


offering insults to others, faint-hearted in bearing them himself: troublesome in the matter of obedience 
except where his own wishes and likings correspond with his duty: unforgiving in receiving admonition: 
weak in giving up his own wishes: very stubborn about yielding to those of others: always trying to 
compass his own ends, and never ready to give them up for others: and thus the result is that though he is 
incapable of giving sound advice, yet in everything he prefers his own opinion to that of the elders. 


CHAPTER XXX 
HOW WHEN A MAN HAS GROWN COLD THROUGH PRIDE HE WANTS TO BE PUT TO RULE OTHER PEOPLE 


And when a man whom pride has mastered has fallen through these stages of descent, he shudders at the 
discipline of the coenobium, and—as if the companionship of the brethren hindered his perfection, and the 
sins of others impeded and interfered with his advance in patience and humility—he longs to take up is 
abode in a solitary cell; else is eager to build a monastery and gather together some others to teach and 
instruct, as if he would do good to many more people, and make himself from being a bad disciple a still 
worse master. For when through this pride of heart a man has fallen into this most dangerous and 
injurious coldness, he can neither be a real monk nor a man of the world, and what is worse, promises to 
himself to gain perfection by means of this wretched state and manner of life of his. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
HOW WE CAN OVERCOME PRIDE AND ATTAIN PERFECTION 


Wherefore if we wish the summit of our building to be perfect and to rise well-pleasing to God, we should 
endeavour to lay its foundations not in accordance with the desires of our own lust, but according to the 
rules of evangelical strictness: which can only be the fear of God and humility, proceeding from kindness 
and simplicity of heart. But humility cannot possibly be acquired without giving up everything: and as long 
as a man is a stranger to this, he cannot possibly attain the virtue of obedience, or the strength of 
patience, or the serenity of kindness, or the perfection of love; without which things our hearts cannot 
possibly be a habitation for the Holy Spirit: as the Lord says through the prophet: “Upon whom shall My 
spirit rest, but on him that is humble and quiet and hears My words,” or according to those copies which 
express the Hebrew accurately: “To whom shall I have respect, but to him that is poor and little and ofa 
contrite spirit and that trembleth at My words?” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
HOW PRIDE WHICH IS SO DESTRUCTIVE OF ALL VIRTUES CAN ITSELF BE DESTROYED BY TRUE HUMILITY 


Wherefore the Christian athlete who strives lawfully in the spiritual combat and desires to be crowned by 
the Lord, should endeavour by every means to destroy this most fierce beast, which is destructive of all 
virtues, knowing that as long as this remains in his breast he not only will never be free from all kinds of 
evils, but even if he seems to have any good qualities, will lose them by its malign influence. For no 
structure (so to speak) of virtue can possibly be raised in our soul unless first the foundations of true 
humility are laid in our heart, which being securely laid may be able to bear the weight of perfection and 
love upon them in such a way that, as we have said, we may first show to our brethren true humility from 
the very bottom of our heart, in nothing acquiescing in making them sad or in injuring them: and this we 
cannot possibly manage unless true self-denial, which consists in stripping and depriving ourselves of all 
our possessions, is implanted in us by the love of Christ. Next the yoke of obedience and subjection must 
be taken up in simplicity of heart without any pretence, so that, except for the commands of the Abbot, no 
will of our own is alive in us. But this can only be ensured in the case of one who considers himself not 
only dead to this world, but also unwise and a fool; and performs without any discussion whatever is 
enjoined him by his seniors, believing it to be divine and enjoined from heaven. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
REMEDIES AGAINST THE EVIL OF PRIDE 


And when men remain in this condition, there is no doubt that this quiet and secure state of humility will 
follow, so that considering ourselves inferior to every one else we shall bear everything offered to us, even 
if it is hurtful, and saddening, and damaging—with the utmost patience, as if it came from those who are 
our superiors. And these things we shall not only bear with the greatest ease, but we shall consider them 
trifling and mere nothings, if we constantly bear in mind the passion of our Lord and of all His Saints: 
considering that the injuries by which we are tried are so much less than theirs, as we are so far behind 
their merits and their lives: remembering also that we shall shortly depart out of this world, and soon by a 
speedy end to our life here become sharers of their lot. For considerations such as these are a sure end 
not only to pride but to all kinds of sins. Then, next after this we must keep a firm grasp of this same 
humility towards God: which we must so secure as not only to acknowledge that we cannot possibly 
perform anything connected with the attainment of perfect virtue without His assistance and grace, but 
also truly to believe that this very fact that we can understand this, is His own gift. 


The Conferences of John Cassian 


Part I 


Containing Conferences I-X 


PREFACE 


The obligation, which was promised to the blessed Pope Castor in the preface to those volumes which 
with God’s help I composed in twelve books on the Institutes of the Coenobia, and the remedies for the 
eight principal faults, has now been, as far as my feeble ability permitted, satisfied. I should certainly like 
to see what was the opinion fairly arrived at on this work both by his judgment and yours, whether, on a 
matter so profound and so lofty, and one which has never yet been made the subject of a treatise, we have 
produced anything worthy of your notice, and of the eager desire of all the holy brethren. But now as the 
aforesaid Bishop has left us and departed to Christ, meanwhile these ten Conferences of the grandest of 
the fathers, viz., the Anchorites who dwelt in the desert of Scete, which he, fired with an incomparable 
desire for saintliness, had bidden me write for him in the same style (not considering in the greatness of 
his affection, what a burden he placed on shoulders too weak to bear it)—these Conferences I have 
thought good to dedicate to you in particular, O blessed Pope, Leontius, and holy brother Helladius. For 
one of you was united to him whom I have mentioned, by the ties of brotherhood, and the rank of the 
priesthood, and (what is more to the point) by fervour in sacred study, and so has an hereditary right to 
demand the debt due to his brother: while the other has ventured to follow the sublime customs of the 
Anchorites, not like some others, presumptuously on his own account, but seizing, at the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, on the right path of doctrine almost before he had been taught and choosing to learn not so 
much from his own ideas as from their traditions. Wherein just as I had anchored in the harbour of 
Silence, a wide sea opens out before me, so that I must venture to hand down for posterity some of the 
Institutes and teaching of these great men. For the bark of my slender abilities will be exposed to the 
dangers of a longer voyage on the deep, in proportion as the Anchorite’s life is grander than that of the 
Coenobium, and the contemplation of God, to which those inestimable men ever devoted themselves, 
more sublime than ordinary practical life. It is yours therefore to assist our efforts by your pious prayers 
for fear lest so sacred a subject that is to be treated in an untried but faithful manner, should be 
imperilled by us, or lest our simplicity should lose itself in the depths of the subject matter. Let us 
therefore pass from what is visible to the eye and the external mode of life of the monks, of which we 
treated in the former books, to the life of the inner man, which is hidden from view; and from the system 
of the canonical prayers, let our discourse mount to that continuance in unceasing prayer, which the 
Apostle enjoins, that whoever has through reading our former work already spiritually gained the name of 
Jacob by ousting his carnal faults, may now by the reception of the Institutes which are not mine but the 
fathers,’ mount by a pure insight to the merits and (so to speak) the dignity of Israel, and in the same way 
be taught what it is that he should observe on these lofty heights of perfection. And so may your prayers 
gain from Him, Who has deemed us worthy both to see them and to learn from them and to dwell with 
them, that He will vouchsafe to grant us a perfect recollection of their teaching, and a ready tongue to tell 
it, that we may explain them as beautifully and as exactly as we received them from them and may 
succeed in setting before you the men themselves incorporated, as it were, in their own Institutes, and 
what is more to the point, speaking in the Latin tongue. Of this however we wish above all to advertise the 
reader of these conferences as well as of our earlier works, that if there chances to be anything herein 
which by reason of his condition and the character of his profession, or owing to custom and the common 
mode of life seems to him either impossible or very difficult, he should measure it not by the limits of his 
own powers but by the worth and perfection of the speakers, whose zeal and purpose he should first 
consider, as they were truly dead to this worldly life, and so hampered by no feelings for their kinsmen 
according to the flesh, and by no ties of worldly occupations. Next let him bear in mind the character of 
the country in which they dwelt, how they lived in a vast desert, and were cut off from intercourse with all 
their fellow-men, and thus were able to have their minds enlightened, and to contemplate, and utter those 
things which perhaps will seem impossibilities to the uninitiated and uninstructed, because of their way of 
life and the commonplace character of their habits. But if any one wants to give a true opinion on this 
matter, and is anxious to try whether such perfection can be attained, let him first endeavour to make 
their purpose his own, with the same zeal and the same mode of life, and then in the end he will find that 
those things which used to seem beyond the powers of men, are not only possible, but really delightful. 
But now let us proceed at once to their Conferences and Institutes. 


I. First Conference of Abbot Moses 


CHAPTER I 


OF OUR STAY IN SCETE, AND THAT WHICH WE PROPOSED TO ABBOT MOSES 


When I was in the desert of Scete, where are the most excellent monastic fathers and where all perfection 
flourishes, in company with the holy father Germanus (who had since the earliest days and 
commencement of our spiritual service been my closest companion both in the Coenobium and in the 
desert, so that to show the harmony of our friendship and aims, everybody would say that a single heart 
and soul existed in our two bodies), I sought out Abbot Moses, who was eminent amid those splendid 
flowers, not only in practical but also in contemplative excellence, in my anxiety to be grounded by his 
instruction: and together we implored him to give us a discourse for our edification; not without tears, for 
we knew full well his determination never to consent to open the gate of perfection, except to those who 
desired it with all faithfulness, and sought it with all sorrow of heart; for fear lest if he showed it at 
random to those who cared nothing for it, or only desired it in a half-hearted way, by opening what is 
necessary, and what ought only to be discovered to those seeking perfection, to unworthy persons, and 
such as accepted it with scorn, he might appear to lay himself open either to the charge of bragging, or to 
the sin of betraying his trust; and at last being overcome by our prayers he thus began. 


CHAPTER II 
OF THE QUESTION OF ABBOT MOSES, WHO ASKED WHAT WAS THE GOAL AND WHAT THE END OF THE MONK 


All the arts and sciences, said he, have some goal or mark; and end or aim of their own, on which the 
diligent pursuer of each art has his eye, and so endures all sorts of toils and dangers and losses, cheerfully 
and with equanimity, e.g., the farmer, shunning neither at one time the scorching heat of the sun, nor at 
another the frost and cold, cleaves the earth unweariedly, and again and again subjects the clods of his 
field to his ploughshare, while he keeps before him his goal; viz., by diligent labour to break it up small 
like fine sand, and to clear it of all briers, and free it from all weeds, as he believes that in no other way 
can he gain his ultimate end, which is to secure a good harvest, and a large crop; on which he can either 
live himself free from care, or can increase his possessions. Again, when his barn is well stocked he is 
quite ready to empty it, and with incessant labour to commit the seed to the crumbling furrow, thinking 
nothing of the present lessening of his stores in view of the future harvest. Those men too who are 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, have no dread of the uncertainties and chances of the ocean, and fear no 
risks, while an eager hope urges them forward to their aim of gain. Moreover those who are inflamed with 
the ambition of military life, while they look forward to their aim of honours and power take no notice of 
danger and destruction in their wanderings, and are not crushed by present losses and wars, while they 
are eager to obtain the end of some honour held out to them. And our profession too has its own goal and 
end, for which we undergo all sorts of toils not merely without weariness but actually with delight; on 
account of which the want of food in fasting is no trial to us, the weariness of our vigils becomes a delight; 
reading and constant meditation on the Scriptures does not pall upon us; and further incessant toil, and 
self-denial, and the privation of all things, and the horrors also of this vast desert have no terrors for us. 
And doubtless for this it was that you yourselves despised the love of kinsfolk, and scorned your 
fatherland, and the delights of this world, and passed through so many countries, in order that you might 
come to us, plain and simple folk as we are, living in this wretched state in the desert. Wherefore, said he, 
answer and tell me what is the goal and end, which incite you to endure all these things so cheerfully. 


CHAPTER III 
OF OUR REPLY 


And when he insisted on eliciting an opinion from us on this question, we replied that we endured all this 
for the sake of the kingdom of heaven. 


CHAPTER IV 
OF ABBOT MOSES’ QUESTION ON THE AFORESAID STATEMENT 


To which he replied: Good, you have spoken cleverly of the (ultimate) end. But what should be our 
(immediate) goal or mark, by constantly sticking close to which we can gain our end, you ought first to 
know. And when we frankly confessed our ignorance, he proceeded: The first thing, as I said, in all the 
arts and sciences is to have some goal, i.e., a mark for the mind, and constant mental purpose, for unless 


a man keeps this before him with all diligence and persistence, he will never succeed in arriving at the 
ultimate aim and the gain which he desires. For, as I said, the farmer who has for his aim to live free from 
care and with plenty, while his crops are springing has this as his immediate object and goal; viz., to keep 
his field clear from all brambles, and weeds, and does not fancy that he can otherwise ensure wealth and 
a peaceful end, unless he first secures by some plan of work and hope that which he is anxious to obtain. 
The business man too does not lay aside the desire of procuring wares, by means of which he may more 
profitably amass riches, because he would desire gain to no purpose, unless he chose the road which 
leads to it: and those men who are anxious to be decorated with the honours of this world, first make up 
their minds to what duties and conditions they must devote themselves, that in the regular course of hope 
they may succeed in gaining the honours they desire. And so the end of our way of life is indeed the 
kingdom of God. But what is the (immediate) goal you must earnestly ask, for if it is not in the same way 
discovered by us, we shall strive and wear ourselves out to no purpose, because a man who is travelling in 
a wrong direction, has all the trouble and gets none of the good of his journey. And when we stood gaping 
at this remark, the old man proceeded: The end of our profession indeed, as I said, is the kingdom of God 
or the kingdom of heaven: but the immediate aim or goal, is purity of heart, without which no one can 
gain that end: fixing our gaze then steadily on this goal, as if on a definite mark, let us direct our course 
as straight towards it as possible, and if our thoughts wander somewhat from this, let us revert to our 
gaze upon it, and check them accurately as by a sure standard, which will always bring back all our 
efforts to this one mark, and will show at once if our mind has wandered ever so little from the direction 
marked out for it. 


CHAPTER V 
A COMPARISON WITH A MAN WHOIS TRYING TO HIT A MARK 


As those, whose business it is to use weapons of war, whenever they want to show their skill in their art 
before a king of this world, try to shoot their arrows or darts into certain small targets which have the 
prizes painted on them; for they know that they cannot in any other way than by the line of their aim 
secure the end and the prize they hope for, which they will only then enjoy when they have been able to 
hit the mark set before them; but if it happens to be withdrawn from their sight, however much in their 
want of skill their aim may vainly deviate from the straight path, yet they cannot perceive that they have 
strayed from the direction of the intended straight line because they have no distinct mark to prove the 
skilfulness of their aim, or to show up its badness: and therefore while they shoot their missiles idly into 
space, they cannot see how they have gone wrong or how utterly at fault they are, since no mark is their 
accuser, showing how far they have gone astray from the right direction; nor can an unsteady look help 
them to correct and restore the straight line enjoined on them. So then the end indeed which we have set 
before us is, as the Apostle says, eternal life, as he declares, “having indeed your fruit unto holiness, and 
the end eternal life;” but the immediate goal is purity of heart, which he not unfairly terms 
“sanctification,” without which the afore-mentioned end cannot be gained; as if he had said in other 
words, having your immediate goal in purity of heart, but the end life eternal. Of which goal the same 
blessed Apostle teaches us, and significantly uses the very term, i.e., skopos, saying as follows, 
“Forgetting those things which are behind and reaching forward to those that are before, I press toward 
the mark, for the prize of the high calling of the Lord:” which is more clearly put in Greek kata skopon 
dioko, i.e., “I press toward the mark,” as if he said, “With this aim, with which I forget those things that 
are behind, i.e., the faults of earlier life, I strive to reach as the end the heavenly prize.” Whatever then 
can help to guide us to this object; viz., purity of heart, we must follow with all our might, but whatever 
hinders us from it, we must shun as a dangerous and hurtful thing. For, for this we do and endure all 
things, for this we make light of our kinsfolk, our country, honours, riches, the delights of this world, and 
all kinds of pleasures, namely in order that we may retain a lasting purity of heart. And so when this 
object is set before us, we shall always direct our actions and thoughts straight towards the attainment of 
it; for if it be not constantly fixed before our eyes, it will not only make all our toils vain and useless, and 
force them to be endured to no purpose and without any reward, but it will also excite all kinds of 
thoughts opposed to one another. For the mind, which has no fixed point to which it may return, and on 
which it may chiefly fasten, is sure to rove about from hour to hour and minute to minute in all sorts of 
wandering thoughts, and from those things which come to it from outside, to be constantly changed into 
that state which first offers itself to it. 


CHAPTER VI 


OF THOSE WHO IN RENOUNCING THE WORLD, AIM AT PERFECTION WITHOUT LOVE 


For hence it arises that in the case of some who have despised the greatest possessions of this world, and 
not only large sums of gold and silver, but also large properties, we have seen them afterwards disturbed 
and excited over a knife, or pencil, or pin, or pen. Whereas if they kept their gaze steadily fixed out of a 
pure heart they would certainly never allow such a thing to happen for trifles, while in order that they 
might not suffer it in the case of great and precious riches they chose rather to renounce them altogether. 
For often too some guard their books so jealously that they will not allow them to be even slightly moved 
or touched by any one else, and from this fact they meet with occasions of impatience and death, which 


give them warning of the need of acquiring the requisite patience and love; and when they have given up 
all their wealth for the love of Christ, yet as they preserve their former disposition in the matter of trifles, 
and are sometimes quickly upset about them, they become in all points barren and unfruitful, as those 
who are without the charity of which the Apostle speaks: and this the blessed Apostle foresaw in spirit, 
and “though,” says he, “I give all my goods to feed the poor, and give my body to be burned, but have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.” And from this it clearly follows that perfection is not arrived at simply by 
self-denial, and the giving up of all our goods, and the casting away of honours, unless there is that 
charity, the details of which the Apostle describes, which consists in purity of heart alone. For “not to be 
envious,” “not to be puffed up, not to be angry, not to do any wrong, not to seek one’s own, not to rejoice 
in iniquity, not to think evil” etc., what is all this except ever to offer to God a perfect and clean heart, and 
to keep it free from all disturbances? 


CHAPTER VII 


HOW PEACE OF MIND SHOULD BE SOUGHT 


Everything should be done and sought after by us for the sake of this. For this we must seek for solitude, 
for this we know that we ought to submit to fastings, vigils, toils, bodily nakedness, reading, and all other 
virtues that through them we may be enabled to prepare our heart and to keep it unharmed by all evil 
passions, and resting on these steps to mount to the perfection of charity, and with regard to these 
observances, if by accident we have been employed in some good and useful occupation and have been 
unable to carry out our customary discipline, we should not be overcome by vexation or anger, or passion, 
with the object of overcoming which, we were going to do that which we have omitted. For the gain from 
fasting will not balance the loss from anger, nor is the profit from reading so great as the harm which 
results from despising a brother. Those things which are of secondary importance, such as fastings, vigils, 
withdrawal from the world, meditation on Scripture, we ought to practise with a view to our main object, 
i.e., purity of heart, which is charity, and we ought not on their account to drive away this main virtue, for 
as long as it is still found in us intact and unharmed, we shall not be hurt if any of the things which are of 
secondary importance are necessarily omitted; since it will not be of the slightest use to have done 
everything, if this main reason of which we have spoken be removed, for the sake of which everything is 
to be done. For on this account one is anxious to secure and provide for one’s self the implements for any 
branch of work, not simply to possess them to no purpose, nor as if one made the profit and advantage, 
which is looked for from them, to consist in the bare fact of possession but that by using them, one may 
effectually secure practical knowledge and the end of that particular art of which they are auxiliaries. 
Therefore fastings, vigils, meditation on the Scriptures, self-denial, and the abnegation of all possessions 
are not perfection, but aids to perfection: because the end of that science does not lie in these, but by 
means of these we arrive at the end. He then will practise these exercises to no purpose, who is contented 
with these as if they were the highest good, and has fixed the purpose of his heart simply on them, and 
does not extend his efforts towards reaching the end, on account of which these should be sought: for he 
possesses indeed the implements of his art, but is ignorant of the end, in which all that is valuable resides. 
Whatever then can disturb that purity and peace of mind—even though it may seem useful and valuable— 
should be shunned as really hurtful, for by this rule we shall succeed in escaping harm from mistakes and 
vagaries, and make straight for the desired end and reach it. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF THE MAIN EFFORT TOWARDS THE CONTEMPLATION OF THINGS AND AN ILLUSTRATION FROM THE CASE OF 
MARTHA AND MARY 


This then should be our main effort: and this steadfast purpose of heart we should constantly aspire after; 
viz., that the soul may ever cleave to God and to heavenly things. Whatever is alien to this, however great 
it may be, should be given the second place, or even treated as of no consequence, or perhaps as hurtful. 
We have an excellent illustration of this state of mind and condition in the gospel in the case of Martha 
and Mary: for when Martha was performing a service that was certainly a sacred one, since she was 
ministering to the Lord and His disciples, and Mary being intent only on spiritual instruction was clinging 
close to the feet of Jesus which she kissed and anointed with the ointment of a good confession, she is 
shown by the Lord to have chosen the better part, and one which should not be taken away from her: for 
when Martha was toiling with pious care, and was cumbered about her service, seeing that of herself 
alone she was insufficient for such service she asks for the help of her sister from the Lord, saying: 
“Carest Thou not that my sister has left me to serve alone: bid her therefore that she help me”—certainly 
it was to no unworthy work, but to a praiseworthy service that she summoned her: and yet what does she 
hear from the Lord? “Martha, Martha, thou art anxious and troubled about many things: but few things 
are needful, or only one. Mary hath chosen the good part, which shall not be taken away from her.” You 
see then that the Lord makes the chief good consist in meditation; i.e., in divine contemplation: whence 
we see that all other virtues should be put in the second place, even though we admit that they are 
necessary, and useful, and excellent, because they are all performed for the sake of this one thing. For 
when the Lord says: “Thou art careful and troubled about many things, but few things are needful or only 
one,” He makes the chief good consist not in practical work however praiseworthy and rich in fruits it may 
be, but in contemplation of Him, which indeed is simple and “but one”; declaring that “few things” are 


needful for perfect bliss, i.e., that contemplation which is first secured by reflecting on a few saints: from 
the contemplation of whom, he who has made some progress rises and attains by God’s help to that which 
is termed “one thing,” i.e., the consideration of God alone, so as to get beyond those actions and services 
of Saints, and feed on the beauty and knowledge of God alone. “Mary” therefore “chose the good part, 
which shall not be taken away from her.” And this must be more carefully considered. For when He says 
that Mary chose the good part, although He says nothing of Martha, and certainly does not appear to 
blame her, yet in praising the one, He implies that the other is inferior Again when He says “which shall 
not be taken away from her,” He shows that from the other her portion can be taken away (for a bodily 
ministry cannot last forever with a man), but teaches that this one’s desire can never have an end. 


CHAPTER IX 


A QUESTION HOW IT IS THAT THE PRACTICE OF VIRTUE CANNOT REMAIN WITH A MAN 


To which we, being deeply moved, replied what then? will the effort of fasting, diligence in reading, works 
of mercy, justice, piety, and kindness, be taken away from us, and not continue with the doers of them, 
especially since the Lord Himself promises the reward of the kingdom of heaven to these works, when He 
says: “Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the beginning of the 
world. For I was an hungred, and ye gave Me to eat; I was thirsty and ye gave Me to drink:” etc. How then 
shall these works be taken away, which admit the doers of them into the kingdom of heaven? 


CHAPTER X 


THE ANSWER THAT NOT THE REWARD, BUT THE DOING OF THEM WILL COME TO AN END 


Moses. I did not say that the reward for a good work would be taken away, as the Lord Himself says: 
“Whosoever shall give to one of the least of these, a cup of cold water only in the name of a disciple, verily 
I say unto you, he shall not lose his reward:” but I maintain that the doing of a thing, which either bodily 
necessity, or the onslaught of the flesh, or the inequalities of this world, compel to be done, will be taken 
away. For diligence in reading, and self-denial in fasting, are usefully practised for purifying the heart and 
chastening the flesh in this life only, as long as “the flesh lusteth against the spirit,” and sometimes we see 
that even in this life they are taken away from those men who are worn out with excessive toil, or bodily 
infirmity or old age, and cannot be practised by them. How much more then will they come to an end 
hereafter, when “this corruptible shall have put on incorruption,” and the body which is now “a natural 
body” shall have risen “a spiritual body” and the flesh shall have begun to be such that it no longer lusts 
against the spirit? And of this the blessed Apostle also clearly speaks, when he says that “bodily exercise 
is profitable for a little: but godliness” (by which he certainly means love) “is profitable for all things, 
having the promise of the life that now is and of that which is to come.” This clearly shows that what is 
said to be useful for a little, is not to be practised for all time, and cannot possibly by itself alone confer 
the highest state of perfection on the man who slaves at it. For the term “for a little” may mean either of 
the two things, i.e., it may refer to the shortness of the time, because bodily exercise cannot possibly last 
on with man both in this life and in the world to come: or it may refer to the smallness of the profit which 
results from exercising the flesh, because bodily austerities produce some sort of beginnings of progress, 
but not the actual perfection of love, which has the promise of the life that now is and of that which is to 
come: and therefore we deem that the practice of the aforesaid works is needful, because without them 
we cannot climb the heights of love. For what you call works of religion and mercy are needful in this life 
while these inequalities and differences of conditions still prevail; but even here we should not look for 
them to be performed, unless such a large proportion of poor, needy, and sick folk abounded, which is 
brought about by the wickedness of men; viz., of those who have grasped and kept for their own use 
(without however using them) those things which were granted to all by the Creator of all alike. As long 
then as this inequality lasts in this world, this sort of work will be needful and useful to the man that 
practises it, as it brings to a good purpose and pious will the reward of an eternal inheritance: but it will 
come to an end in the life to come, where equality will reign, when there will be no longer inequality, on 
account of which these things must be done, but all men will pass from these manifold practical works to 
the love of God, and contemplation of heavenly things in continual purity of heart: to which those men 
who are urgent in devoting themselves to knowledge and purifying the heart, have chosen to give 
themselves up with all their might and main, betaking themselves, while they are still in the flesh, to that 
duty, in which they are to continue, when they have laid aside corruption, and when they come to that 
promise of the Lord the Saviour, which says “Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 


CHAPTER XI 


ON THE ABIDING CHARACTER OF LOVE 


And why do you wonder that those duties enumerated above will cease, when the holy Apostle tells us 
that even the higher gifts of the Holy Spirit will pass away: and points out that charity alone will abide 
without end, saying “whether there be prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease: whether there be knowledge, it will come to an end,” but of this he says “Charity never faileth.” For 
all gifts are given for a time as use and need require, but when the dispensation is ended they will without 


doubt presently pass away: but love will never be destroyed. For not only does it work usefully in us in this 
world; but also in that to come, when the burden of bodily needs is cast off, it will continue in far greater 
vigour and excellence, and will never be weakened by any defect, but by means of its perpetual 
incorruption will cling to God more intently and earnestly. 


CHAPTER XII 
A QUESTION ON PERSEVERANCE IN SPIRITUAL CONTEMPLATION 


Germanus. Who then, while he is burdened with our frail flesh, can be always so intent on this 
contemplation, as never to think about the arrival of a brother, or visiting the sick, or manual labour, or at 
least about showing kindness to strangers and visitors? And lastly, who is not interrupted by providing for 
the body, and looking after it? Or how and in what way can the mind cling to the invisible and 
incomprehensible God, this we should like to learn. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE ANSWER CONCERNING THE DIRECTION OF THE HEART TOWARDS AND CONCERNING THE KINGDOM OF 
GOD AND THE KINGDOM OF THE DEVIL 


Moses. To cling to God continually, and as you say inseparably to hold fast to meditation on Him, is 
impossible for a man while still in this weak flesh of ours. But we ought to be aware on what we should 
have the purpose of our mind fixed, and to what goal we should ever recall the gaze of our soul: and when 
the mind can secure this it may rejoice; and grieve and sigh when it is withdrawn from this, and as often 
as it discovers itself to have fallen away from gazing on Him, it should admit that it has lapsed from the 
highest good, considering that even a momentary departure from gazing on Christ is fornication. And 
when our gaze has wandered ever so little from Him, let us turn the eyes of the soul back to Him, and 
recall our mental gaze as in a perfectly straight direction. For everything depends on the inward frame of 
mind, and when the devil has been expelled from this, and sins no longer reign in it, it follows that the 
kingdom of God is founded in us, as the Evangelist says “The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation, nor shall men say Lo here, or lo there: for verily I say unto you that the kingdom of God is 
within you.” But nothing else can be “within you,” but knowledge or ignorance of truth, and delight either 
in vice or in virtue, through which we prepare a kingdom for the devil or for Christ in our heart: and of 
this kingdom the Apostle describes the character, when he says “For the kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink, but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” And so if the kingdom of God is within us, 
and the actual kingdom of God is righteousness and peace and joy, then the man who abides in these is 
most certainly in the kingdom of God, and on the contrary those who live in unrighteousness, and discord, 
and the sorrow that worketh death, have their place in the kingdom of the devil, and in hell and death. For 
by these tokens the kingdom of God and the kingdom of the devil are distinguished: and in truth if lifting 
up our mental gaze on high we would consider that state in which the heavenly powers live on high, who 
are truly in the kingdom of God, what should we imagine it to be except perpetual and lasting joy? For 
what is so specially peculiar and appropriate to true blessedness as constant calm and eternal joy? And 
that you may be quite sure that this, which we say, is really so, not on my own authority but on that of the 
Lord, hear how very clearly He describes the character and condition of that world: “Behold,” says He, “I 
create new heavens and a new earth: and the former things shall not be remembered nor come into mind. 
But ye shall be glad and rejoice forever in that which I create.” And again “joy and gladness shall be found 
therein: thanksgiving and the voice of praise, and there shall be month after month, and Sabbath after 
Sabbath.” And again: “they shall obtain joy and gladness; and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” And if 
you want to know more definitely about that life and the city of the saints, hear what the voice of the Lord 
proclaims to the heavenly Jerusalem herself: “I will make,” says He, “thine officers peace and thine 
overseers righteousness. Violence shall no more be heard in thy land, desolation nor destruction within 
thy borders. And salvation shall take possession of thy walls, and praise of thy gates. The sun shall be no 
more thy light by day, neither shall the brightness of the moon give light to thee: but the Lord shall be 
thine everlasting light, and thy God thy glory. Thy sun shall no more go down, neither shall thy moon 
withdraw itself: but the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall be 
ended:” and therefore the holy Apostle does not say generally or without qualification that every joy is the 
kingdom of God, but markedly and emphatically that joy alone which is “in the Holy Ghost.” For he was 
perfectly aware of another detestable joy, of which we hear “the world shall rejoice,” and “woe unto you 
that laugh, for ye shall mourn.” In fact the kingdom of heaven must be taken in a threefold sense, either 
that the heavens shall reign, i.e., the saints over other things subdued, according to this text, “Be thou 
over five cities, and thou over ten;” and this which is said to the disciples: “Ye shall sit upon twelve 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel:” or that the heavens themselves shall begin to be reigned over 
by Christ, when “all things are subdued unto Him,” and God begins to be “all in all:” or else that the saints 
shall reign in heaven with the Lord. 


CHAPTER XIV 
OF THE CONTINUANCE OF THE SOUL 


Wherefore every one while still existing in this body should already be aware that he must be committed 
to that state and office, of which he made himself a sharer and an adherent while in this life, nor should 
he doubt that in that eternal world he will be partner of him, whose servant and minister he chose to 
make himself here: according to that saying of our Lord which says “If any man serve Me, let him follow 
Me, and where I am, there shall My servant also be.” For as the kingdom of the devil is gained by 
consenting to sin, so the kingdom of God is attained by the practice of virtue in purity of heart and 
spiritual knowledge. But where the kingdom of God is, there most certainly eternal life is enjoyed, and 
where the kingdom of the devil is, there without doubt is death and the grave. And the man who is in this 
condition, cannot praise the Lord, according to the saying of the prophet which tells us: “The dead cannot 
praise Thee, O Lord; neither all they that go down into the grave (doubtless of sin). But we,” says he, “who 
live (not forsooth to sin nor to this world but to God) will bless the Lord, from this time forth for evermore: 
for in death no man remembereth God: but in the grave (of sin) who will confess to the Lord?” i.e., no one 
will. For no man even though he were to call himself a Christian a thousand times over, or a monk, 
confesses God when he is sinning: no man who allows those things which the Lord hates, remembereth 
God, nor calls himself with any truth the servant of Him, whose commands he scorns with obstinate 
rashness: in which death the blessed Apostle declares that the widow is involved, who gives herself to 
pleasure, saying “a widow who giveth herself to pleasure is dead while she liveth.” There are then many 
who while still living in this body are dead, and lying in the grave cannot praise God; and on the contrary 
there are many who though they are dead in the body yet bless God in the spirit, and praise Him, 
according to this: “O ye spirits and souls of the righteous, bless ye the Lord:” and “every spirit shall praise 
the Lord.” And in the Apocalypse the souls of them that are slain are not only said to praise God but to 
address Him also. In the gospel too the Lord says with still greater clearness to the Sadducees: “Have ye 
not read that which was spoken by God, when He said to you: I am the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac and the God of Jacob. He is not the God of the dead but of the living: for all do live unto Him.” Of 
whom also the Apostle says: “wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their God: for He hath prepared 
for them a city.” For that they are not idle after the separation from this body, and are not incapable of 
feeling, the parable in the gospel shows, which tells us of the beggar Lazarus and Dives clothed in purple, 
one of whom obtained a position of bliss, i.e., Abraham’s bosom, the other is consumed with the dreadful 
heat of eternal fire. But if you care too to understand the words spoken to the thief “To-day thou shalt be 
with Me in Paradise,” what do they clearly show but that not only does their former intelligence continue 
with the souls, but also that in their changed condition they partake of some state which corresponds to 
their actions and deserts? For the Lord would certainly never have promised him this, if He had known 
that his soul after being separated from the flesh would either have been deprived of perception or have 
been resolved into nothing. For it was not his flesh but his soul which was to enter Paradise with Christ. 
At least we must avoid, and shun with the utmost horror, that wicked punctuation of the heretics, who, as 
they do not believe that Christ could be found in Paradise on the same day on which He descended into 
hell, thus punctuate “Verily, I say unto you to-day,” and making a stop apply “thou shalt be with Me in 
Paradise,” in such a way that they imagine that this promise was not fulfilled at once after he departed 
from this life, but that it will be fulfilled after the resurrection, as they do not understand what before the 
time of His resurrection He declared to the Jews, who fancied that He was hampered by human difficulties 
and weakness of the flesh as they were: “No man hath ascended into heaven, but He who came down from 
heaven, even the Son of man who is in heaven:” by which He clearly shows that the souls of the departed 
are not only not deprived of their reason, but that they are not even without such feelings as hope and 
sorrow, joy and fear, and that they already are beginning to taste beforehand something of what is 
reserved for them at the last judgment, and that they are not as some unbelievers hold resolved into 
nothing after their departure from this life: but that they live a more real life, and are still more earnest in 
waiting on the praises of God. And indeed to put aside for a little Scripture proofs, and to discuss, as far 
as our ability permits us, a little about the nature of the soul itself, is it not beyond the bounds of I will not 
say the folly, but the madness of all stupidity, even to have the slightest suspicion that the nobler part of 
man, in which as the blessed Apostle shows, the image and likeness of God consists, will, when the burden 
of the body with which it is oppressed in this world is laid aside, become insensible, when, as it contains in 
itself all the power of reason, it makes the dumb and senseless material flesh sensible, by participation 
with it: especially when it follows, and the order of reason itself demands that when the mind has put off 
the grossness of the flesh with which it is now weighed down, it will restore its intellectual powers better 
than ever, and receive them in a purer and finer condition than it lost them. But so far did the blessed 
Apostle recognize that what we say is true, that he actually wished to depart from this flesh; that by 
separation from it, he might be able to be joined more earnestly to the Lord; saying: “I desire to be 
dissolved and to be with Christ, which is far better, for while we are in the body we are absent from the 
Lord:” and therefore “we are bold and have our desire always to be absent from the body, and present 
with the Lord. Wherefore also we strive, whether absent or present, to be pleasing to Him;” and he 
declares indeed that the continuance of the soul which is in the flesh is distance from the Lord, and 
absence from Christ, and trusts with entire faith that its separation and departure from this flesh involves 
presence with Christ. And again still more clearly the same Apostle speaks of this state of the souls as one 
that is very full of life: “But ye are come to Mount Sion, and the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, and the church of the first born, who are written in 
heaven, and the spirits of just men made perfect.” Of which spirits he speaks in another passage, 
“Furthermore we have had instructors of our flesh, and we reverenced them: shall we not much more be 
subject to the Father of spirits and live?” 


martyrs” are taught to wait for beneath the altar, whilst they earnestly pray to be avenged and judged: 
(taught, I say, to wait), in order that the world may first drink to the dregs the plagues that await it out of 
the vials of the angels, and that the city of fornication may receive from the ten kings its deserved doom, 
and that the beast Antichrist with his false prophet may wage war on the Church of God; and that, after 
the casting of the devil into the bottomless pit for a while, the blessed prerogative of the first resurrection 
may be ordained from the thrones; and then again, after the consignment of him to the fire, that the 
judgment of the final and universal resurrection may be determined out of the books. Since, then, the 
Scriptures both indicate the stages of the last times, and concentrate the harvest of the Christian hope in 
the very end of the world, it is evident, either that all which God promises to us receives its 
accomplishment then, and thus what the heretics pretend about a resurrection here falls to the ground; or 
else, even allowing that a confession of the mystery (of divine truth) is a resurrection, that there is, 
without any detriment to this view, room for believing in that which is announced for the end. It moreover 
follows, that the very maintenance of this spiritual resurrection amounts to a presumption in favour of the 
other bodily resurrection; for if none were announced for that time, there would be fair ground for 
asserting only this purely spiritual resurrection. Inasmuch, however, as (a resurrection) is proclaimed for 
the last time, it is proved to be a bodily one, because there is no spiritual one also then announced. For 
why make a second announcement of a resurrection of only one character, that is, the spiritual one, since 
this ought to be undergoing accomplishment either now, without any regard to different times, or else 
then, at the very conclusion of all the periods? It is therefore more competent for us even to maintain a 
spiritual resurrection at the commencement of a life of faith, who acknowledge the full completion thereof 
at the end of the world. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


EVEN THE METAPHORICAL DESCRIPTIONS OF THIS SUBJECT IN THE SCRIPTURES POINT TO THE BODILY 
RESURRECTION, THE ONLY SENSE WHICH SECURES THEIR CONSISTENCY AND DIGNITY 


To a preceding objection, that the Scriptures are allegorical, I have still one answer to make—that it is 
open to us also to defend the bodily character of the resurrection by means of the language of the 
prophets, which is equally figurative. For consider that primeval sentence which God spake when He 
called man earth; saying, “Earth thou art, and to earth shalt thou return.” In respect, of course, to his 
fleshly substance, which had been taken out of the ground, and which was the first to receive the name of 
man, as we have already shown, does not this passage give one instruction to interpret in relation to the 
flesh also whatever of wrath or of grace God has determined for the earth, because, strictly speaking, the 
earth is not exposed to His judgment, since it has never done any good or evil? “Cursed,” no doubt, it was, 
for it drank the blood of man; but even this was as a figure of homicidal flesh. For if the earth has to suffer 
either joy or injury, it is simply on man’s account, that he may suffer the joy or the sorrow through the 
events which happen to his dwelling-place, whereby he will rather have to pay the penalty which, simply 
on his account, even the earth must suffer. When, therefore, God even threatens the earth, I would prefer 
saying that He threatens the flesh: so likewise, when He makes a promise to the earth, I would rather 
understand Him as promising the flesh; as in that passage of David: “The Lord is King, let the earth be 
glad,”—meaning the flesh of the saints, to which appertains the enjoyment of the kingdom of God. Then he 
afterwards says: “The earth saw and trembled; the mountains melted like wax at the presence of the 
Lord,”—meaning, no doubt the flesh of the wicked; and (in a similar sense) it is written: “For they shall 
look on Him whom they pierced.” If indeed it will be thought that both these passages were pronounced 
simply of the element earth, how can it be consistent that it should shake and melt at the presence of the 
Lord, at whose royal dignity it before exulted? So again in Isaiah, “Ye shall eat the good of the land,” the 
expression means the blessings which await the flesh when in the kingdom of God it shall be renewed, 
and made like the angels, and waiting to obtain the things “which neither eye hath seen, nor ear heard, 
and which have not entered into the heart of man.” Otherwise, how vain that God should invite men to 
obedience by the fruits of the field and the elements of this life, when He dispenses these to even 
irreligious men and blasphemers; on a general condition once for all made to man, “sending rain on the 
good and on the evil, and making His sun to shine on the just and on the unjust!” Happy, no doubt, is faith, 
if it is to obtain gifts which the enemies of God and Christ not only use, but even abuse, “worshipping the 
creature itself in opposition to the Creator!” You will reckon, (I suppose) onions and truffles among earth’s 
bounties, since the Lord declares that “man shall not live on bread alone!” In this way the Jews lose 
heavenly blessings, by confining their hopes to earthly ones, being ignorant of the promise of heavenly 
bread, and of the oil of God’s unction, and the wine of the Spirit, and of that water of life which has its 
vigour from the vine of Christ. On exactly the same principle, they consider the special soil of Judaea to be 
that very holy land, which ought rather to be interpreted of the Lord’s flesh, which, in all those who put on 
Christ, is thenceforward the holy land; holy indeed by the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, truly flowing with 
milk and honey by the sweetness of His assurance, truly Judaean by reason of the friendship of God. For 
“he is not a Jew which is one outwardly, but he who is one inwardly.” In the same way it is that both God’s 
temple and Jerusalem (must be understood) when it is said by Isaiah: “Awake, awake, O Jerusalem! put on 
the strength of thine arm; awake, as in thine earliest time,” that is to say, in that innocence which 
preceded the fall into sin. For how can words of this kind of exhortation and invitation be suitable for that 
Jerusalem which killed the prophets, and stoned those that were sent to them, and at last crucified its 
very Lord? Neither indeed is salvation promised to any one land at all, which must needs pass away with 
the fashion of the whole world. Even if anybody should venture strongly to contend that paradise is the 


CHAPTER XV 
HOW WE MUST MEDITATE ON GOD 


But the contemplation of God is gained in a variety of ways. For we not only discover God by admiring His 
incomprehensible essence, a thing which still lies hid in the hope of the promise, but we see Him through 
the greatness of His creation, and the consideration of His justice, and the aid of His daily providence: 
when with pure minds we contemplate what He has done with His saints in every generation, when with 
trembling heart we admire His power with which He governs, directs, and rules all things, or the vastness 
of His knowledge, and that eye of His from which no secrets of the heart can lie hid, when we consider the 
sand of the sea, and the number of the waves measured by Him and known to Him, when in our wonder 
we think that the drops of rain, the days and hours of the ages, and all things past and future are present 
to His knowledge; when we gaze in unbounded admiration on that ineffable mercy of His, which with 
unwearied patience endures countless sins which are every moment being committed under His very 
eyes, or the call with which from no antecedent merits of ours, but by the free grace of His pity He 
receives us; or again the numberless opportunities of salvation which He grants to those whom He is 
going to adopt—that He made us be born in such a way as that from our very cradles His grace and the 
knowledge of His law might be given to us, that He Himself, overcoming our enemy in us simply for the 
pleasure of His good will, rewards us with eternal bliss and everlasting rewards, when lastly He 
undertook the dispensation of His Incarnation for our salvation, and extended the marvels of His 
sacraments to all nations. But there are numberless other considerations of this sort, which arise in our 
minds according to the character of our life and the purity of our heart, by which God is either seen by 
pure eyes or embraced: which considerations certainly no one will preserve lastingly, if anything of carnal 
affections still survives in him, because “thou canst not,” saith the Lord, “see My face: for no man shall 
see Me and live;” viz., to this world and to earthly affections. 


CHAPTER XVI 


A QUESTION ON THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF THE THOUGHTS 


Germanus. How is it then, that even against our will, aye and without our knowledge idle thoughts steal 
upon us so subtilely and secretly that it is fearfully hard not merely to drive them away, but even to grasp 
and seize them? Can then a mind sometimes be found free from them, and never attacked by illusions of 
this kind? 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE ANSWER WHAT THE MIND CAN AND WHAT IT CANNOT DO WITH REGARD TO THE STATE OF ITS THOUGHTS 


Moses. It is impossible for the mind not to be approached by thoughts, but it is in the power of every 
earnest man either to admit them or to reject them. As then their rising up does not entirely depend on 
ourselves, so the rejection or admission of them lies in our own power. But because we said that it is 
impossible for the mind not to be approached by thoughts, you must not lay everything to the charge of 
the assault, or to those spirits who strive to instil them into us, else there would not remain any free will 
in man, nor would efforts for our improvement be in our power: but it is, I say, to a great extent in our 
power to improve the character of our thoughts and to let either holy and spiritual thoughts or earthly 
ones grow up in our hearts. For for this purpose frequent reading and continual meditation on the 
Scriptures is employed that from thence an opportunity for spiritual recollection may be given to us, 
therefore the frequent singing of Psalms is used, that thence constant feelings of compunction may be 
provided, and earnest vigils and fasts and prayers, that the mind may be brought low and not mind earthly 
things, but contemplate things celestial, for if these things are dropped and carelessness creeps on us, the 
mind being hardened with the foulness of sin is sure to incline in a carnal direction and fall away. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
COMPARISON OF A SOUL AND A MILLSTONE 


And this movement of the heart is not unsuitably illustrated by the comparison of a mill wheel, which the 
headlong rush of water whirls round, with revolving impetus, and which can never stop its work so long as 
it is driven round by the action of the water: but it is in the power of the man who directs it, to decide 
whether he will have wheat or barley or darnel ground by it. That certainly must be crushed by it which is 
put into it by the man who has charge of that business. So then the mind also through the trials of the 
present life is driven about by the torrents of temptations pouring in upon it from all sides, and cannot be 
free from the flow of thoughts: but the character of the thoughts which it should either throw off or admit 
for itself, it will provide by the efforts of its own earnestness and diligence: for if, as we said, we 
constantly recur to meditation on the Holy Scriptures and raise our memory towards the recollection of 
spiritual things and the desire of perfection and the hope of future bliss, spiritual thoughts are sure to rise 
from this, and cause the mind to dwell on those things on which we have been meditating. But if we are 
overcome by sloth or carelessness and spend our time in idle gossip, or are entangled in the cares of this 


world and unnecessary anxieties, the result will be that a sort of species of tares will spring up, and afford 
an injurious occupation for our hearts, and as our Lord and Saviour says, wherever the treasure of our 
works or purpose may be, there also our heart is sure to continue. 


CHAPTER XIX 


OF THE THREE ORIGINS OF OUR THOUGHTS 


Above all we ought at least to know that there are three origins of our thoughts, i.e., from God, from the 
devil, and from ourselves. They come from God when He vouchsafes to visit us with the illumination of the 
Holy Ghost, lifting us up to a higher state of progress, and where we have made but little progress, or 
through acting slothfully have been overcome, He chastens us with most salutary compunction, or when 
He discloses to us heavenly mysteries, or turns our purpose and will to better actions, as in the case 
where the king Ahasuerus, being chastened by the Lord, was prompted to ask for the books of the annals, 
by which he was reminded of the good deeds of Mordecai, and promoted him to a position of the highest 
honour and at once recalled his most cruel sentence concerning the slaughter of the Jews. Or when the 
prophet says: “I will hearken what the Lord God will say in me.” Another too tells us “And an angel spoke, 
and said in me,” or when the Son of God promised that He would come with His Father, and make His 
abode in us, and “It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” And the 
chosen vessel: “Ye seek a proof of Christ that speaketh in me.” But a whole range of thoughts springs from 
the devil, when he endeavours to destroy us either by the pleasures of sin or by secret attacks, in his 
crafty wiles deceitfully showing us evil as good, and transforming himself into an angel of light to us: as 
when the evangelist tells us: “And when supper was ended, when the devil had already put it into the 
heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray” the Lord: and again also “after the sop,” he says, “Satan 
entered into him.” Peter also says to Ananias: “Why hath Satan tempted thine heart, to lie to the Holy 
Ghost?” And that which we read in the gospel much earlier as predicted by Ecclesiastes: “If the spirit of 
the ruler rise up against thee, leave not thy place.” That too which is said to God against Ahab in the third 
book of Kings, in the character of an unclean spirit: “I will go forth and will be a lying spirit in the mouth 
of all his prophets.” But they arise from ourselves, when in the course of nature we recollect what we are 
doing or have done or have heard. Of which the blessed David speaks: “I thought upon the ancient days, 
and had in mind the years from of old, and I meditated, by night I exercised myself with my heart, and 
searched out my spirit.” And again: “the Lord knoweth the thoughts of man, that they are vain:” and “the 
thoughts of the righteous are judgments.” In the gospel too the Lord says to the Pharisees: “why do ye 
think evil in your hearts?” 


CHAPTER XX 


ABOUT DISCERNING THE THOUGHTS, WITH AN ILLUSTRATION FROM A GOOD MONEY-CHANGER 


We ought then carefully to notice this threefold order, and with a wise discretion to analyse the thoughts 
which arise in our hearts, tracking out their origin and cause and author in the first instance, that we may 
be able to consider how we ought to yield ourselves to them in accordance with the desert of those who 
suggest them so that we may, as the Lord’s command bids us, become good money-changers, whose 
highest skill and whose training is to test what is perfectly pure gold and what is commonly termed 
tested, or what is not sufficiently purified in the fire; and also with unerring skill not to be taken in by a 
common brass denarius, if by being coloured with bright gold it is made like some coin of great value; and 
not only shrewdly to recognize coins stamped with the heads of usurpers, but with a still shrewder skill to 
detect those which have the image of the right king, but are not properly made, and lastly to be careful by 
the test of the balance to see that they are not under proper weight. All of which things the gospel saying, 
which uses this figure, shows us that we ought also to observe spiritually; first that whatever has found an 
entrance into our hearts, and whatever doctrine has been received by us, should be most carefully 
examined to see whether it has been purified by the divine and heavenly fire of the Holy Ghost, or 
whether it belongs to Jewish superstition, or whether it comes from the pride of a worldly philosophy and 
only externally makes a show of religion. And this we can do, if we carry out the Apostle’s advice, “Believe 
not every spirit, but prove the spirits whether they are of God.” But by this kind those men also are 
deceived, who after having been professed as monks are enticed by the grace of style, and certain 
doctrines of philosophers, which at the first blush, owing to some pious meanings not out of harmony with 
religion, deceive as with the glitter of gold their hearers, whom they have superficially attracted, but 
render them poor and miserable for ever, like men deceived by false money made of copper: either 
bringing them back to the bustle of this world, or enticing them into the errors of heretics, and bombastic 
conceits: a thing which we read of as happening to Achan in the book of Joshua the son of Nun, when he 
coveted a golden weight from the camp of the Philistines, and stole it, and was smitten with a curse and 
condemned to eternal death. In the second place we should be careful to see that no wrong interpretation 
fixed on to the pure gold of Scripture deceives us as to the value of the metal: by which means the devil in 
his craft tried to impose upon our Lord and Saviour as if He was a mere man, when by his malevolent 
interpretation he perverted what ought to be understood generally of all good men, and tried to fasten it 
specially on to Him, who had no need of the care of the angels: saying, “For He shall give His angels 
charge concerning Thee, to keep Thee in all Thy ways: and in their hands they shall bear Thee up, lest at 


any time Thou dash Thy foot against a stone,” by a skilful assumption on his part giving a turn to the 
precious sayings of Scripture and twisting them into a dangerous sense, the very opposite of their true 
meaning, so as to offer to us the image and face of an usurper under cover of the gold colour which may 
deceive us. Or whether he tries to cheat us with counterfeits, for instance by urging that some work of 
piety should be taken up which as it does come from the true minds of the fathers, leads under the form of 
virtue to vice; and, deceiving us either by immoderate or impossible fasts, or by too long vigils, or 
inordinate prayers, or unsuitable reading, brings us to a bad end. Or, when he persuades us to give 
ourselves up to mixing in the affairs of others, and to pious visits, by which he may drive us away from the 
spiritual cloisters of the monastery, and the secrecy of its friendly peacefulness, and suggests that we take 
on our shoulders the anxieties and cares of religious women who are in want, that when a monk is 
inextricably entangled in snares of this sort he may distract him with most injurious occupations and 
cares. Or else when he incites a man to desire the holy office of the clergy under the pretext of edifying 
many people, and the love of spiritual gain, by which to draw us away from the humility and strictness of 
our life. All of which things, although they are opposed to our salvation and to our profession, yet when 
covered with a sort of veil of compassion and religion, easily deceive those who are lacking in skill and 
care. For they imitate the coins of the true king, because they seem at first full of piety, but are not 
stamped by those who have the right to coin, i.e., the approved Catholic fathers, nor do they proceed from 
the head public office for receiving them, but are made by stealth and by the fraud of the devil, and 
palmed off upon the unskilful and ignorant not without serious harm. And even although they seem to be 
useful and needful at first, yet if afterwards they begin to interfere with the soundness of our profession, 
and as it were to weaken in some sense the whole body of our purpose, it is well that they should be cut 
off and cast away from us like a member which may be necessary, but yet offends us and which seems to 
perform the office of the right hand or foot. For it is better, without one member of a command, i.e., its 
working or result, to continue safe and sound in other parts, and to enter as weak into the kingdom of 
heaven rather than with the whole mass of commands to fall into some error which by an evil custom 
separates us from our strict rule and the system purposed and entered upon, and leads to such loss, that 
it will never outweigh the harm that will follow, but will cause all our past fruits and the whole body of our 
work to be burnt in hell fire. Of which kind of illusions it is well said in the Proverbs: “There are ways 
which seem to be right to a man, but their latter end will come into the depths of hell,” and again “An evil 
man is harmful when he attaches himself to a good man,” i.e., the devil deceives when he is covered with 
an appearance of sanctity: “but he hates the sound of the watchman,” i.e., the power of discretion which 
comes from the words and warnings of the fathers. 


CHAPTER XXxI 
OF THE ILLUSION OF ABBOT JOHN 


In this manner we have heard that Abbot John who lived at Lycon, was recently deceived. For when his 
body was exhausted and failing as he had put off taking food during a fast of two days, on the third day 
while he was on his way to take some refreshment the devil came in the shape of a filthy Ethiopian, and 
falling at his feet, cried “Pardon me because I appointed this labour for you.” And so that great man, who 
was so perfect in the matter of discretion, understood that under pretence of an abstinence practised 
unsuitably, he was deceived by the craft of the devil, and engaged in a fast of such a character as to affect 
his worn out body with a weariness that was unnecessary, indeed that was harmful to the spirit; as he was 
deceived by a counterfeit coin, and, while he paid respect to the image of the true king upon it, was not 
sufficiently alive to the question whether it was rightly cut and stamped. But the last duty of this “good 
money-changer,” which, as we mentioned before, concerns the examination of the weight, will be fulfilled, 
if whenever our thoughts suggest that anything is to be done, we scrupulously think it over, and, laying it 
in the scales of our breast, weigh it with the most exact balance, whether it be full of good for all, or heavy 
with the fear of God: or entire and sound in meaning; or whether it be light with human display or some 
conceit of novelty, or whether the pride of foolish vain glory has not diminished or lessened the weight of 
its merit. And so straightway weighing them in the public balance, i.e., testing them by the acts and 
proofs of the Apostles and Prophets let us hold them as it were entire and perfect and of full weight, or 
else with all care and diligence reject them as imperfect and counterfeit, and of insufficient weight. 


CHAPTER XXII 


OF THE FOURFOLD METHOD OF DISCRIMINATION 


This power of discriminating will then be necessary for us in the fourfold manner of which we have 
spoken; viz., first that the material does not escape our notice whether it be of true or of painted gold: 
secondly, that those thoughts which falsely promise works of religion should be rejected by us as forged 
and counterfeit coins, as they are those which are not rightly stamped, and which bear an untrue image of 
the king; and that we may be able in the same way to detect those which in the case of the precious gold 
of Scripture, by means of a false and heretical meaning, show the image not of the true king but of an 
usurper; and that we refuse those whose weight and value the rust of vanity has depreciated and not 
allowed to pass in the scales of the fathers, as coins that are too light, and are false and weigh too little; 
so that we may not incur that which we are warned by the Lord’s command to avoid with all our power, 


and lose the value and reward of all our labour. “Lay not up for yourselves treasures on the earth, where 
rust and moth corrupt and where thieves break through and steal.” For whenever we do anything with a 
view to human glory we know that we are, as the Lord says, laying up for ourselves treasure on earth, and 
that consequently being as it were hidden in the ground and buried in the earth it must be destroyed by 
sundry demons or consumed by the biting rust of vain glory, or devoured by the moths of pride so as to 
contribute nothing to the use and profits of the man who has hidden it. We should then constantly search 
all the inner chambers of our hearts, and trace out the footsteps of whatever enters into them with the 
closest investigation lest haply some beast, if I may say so, relating to the understanding, either lion or 
dragon, passing through has furtively left the dangerous marks of his track, which will show to others the 
way of access into the secret recesses of the heart, owing to a carelessness about our thoughts. And so 
daily and hourly turning up the ground of our heart with the gospel plough, i.e., the constant recollection 
of the Lord’s cross, we shall manage to stamp out or extirpate from our hearts the lairs of noxious beasts 
and the lurking places of poisonous serpents. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
OF THE DISCOURSE OF THE TEACHER IN REGARD TO THE MERITS OF HIS HEARERS 


At this the old man seeing that we were astonished, and inflamed at the words of his discourse with an 
insatiable desire, stopped his speech for a little in consequence of our admiration and earnestness, and 
presently added: Since your zeal, my sons, has led to so long a discussion, and a sort of fire supplies 
keener zest to our conference in proportion to your earnestness, as from this very thing I can clearly see 
that you are truly thirsting after teaching about perfection, I want still to say something to you on the 
excellence of discrimination and grace which rules and holds the field among all virtues, and not merely 
to prove its value and usefulness by daily instances of it, but also from former deliberations and opinions 
of the fathers. For I remember that frequently when men were asking me with sighs and tears for a 
discourse of this kind, and I myself was anxious to give them some teaching I could not possibly manage 
it, and not merely my thoughts but even my very power of speech failed me so that I could not find how to 
send them away with even some slight consolation. And by these signs we clearly see that the grace of the 
Lord inspires the speakers with words according to the deserts and zeal of the hearers. And because the 
very short night which is before us does not allow me to finish the discourse, let us the rather give it up to 
bodily rest, in which the whole of it will have to be spent, if a reasonable portion is refused, and let us 
reserve the complete scheme of the discourse for unbroken consideration on a future day or night. For it 
is right for the best counsellors on discretion to show the diligence of their minds in the first place in this, 
and to prove whether they are or can be possessors of it by this evidence and patience, so that in treating 
of that virtue which is the mother of moderation they may by no means fall into the vice which is opposite 
to it; viz., that of undue length, by their actions and deeds destroying the force of the system and nature 
which they recommend in word. In regard then to this most excellent discretion, on which we still propose 
to inquire, so far as the Lord gives us power, it may in the first instance be a good thing, when we are 
disputing about its excellence and the moderation which we know exists in it as the first of virtues, not to 
allow ourselves to exceed the due limit of the discussion and of our time. 


And so with this the blessed Moses put a stop to our talk, and urged us, eager though we were and 
hanging on his lips, to go off to bed for a little, advising us to lie down on the same mats on which we 
were sitting, and to put our bundles under our heads instead of pillows, as these being tied evenly to 
thicker leaves of papyrus collected in long and slender bundles, six feet apart, at one time provide the 
brethren when sitting at service with a very low seat instead of a footstool, at another time being put 
under their necks when they go to bed furnish a support for their heads, that is not too hard, but 
comfortable and just right. For which uses of the monks these things are considered especially fit and 
suitable not only because they are somewhat soft, and prepared at little cost of money and labour, as the 
papyrus grows everywhere along the banks of the Nile, but also because they are of a convenient stuff 
and light enough to be removed or fetched as need may require. And so at last at the bidding of the old 
man we settled ourselves down to sleep in deep stillness, both excited with delight at the conference we 
had held, and also buoyed up with hope of the promised discussion. 


II. Second Conference of Abbot Moses 


CHAPTER I 


ABBOT MOSES’ INTRODUCTION ON THE GRACE OF DISCRETION 


And so when we had enjoyed our morning sleep, when to our delight the dawn of light again shone upon 
us, and we had begun to ask once more for his promised talk, the blessed Moses thus began: As I see you 
inflamed with such an eager desire, that I do not believe that that very short interval of quiet which I 
wanted to subtract from our spiritual conference and devote to bodily rest, has been of any use for the 
repose of your bodies, on me too a greater anxiety presses when I take note of your zeal. For I must give 
the greater care and devotion in paying my debt, in proportion as I see that you ask for it the more 
earnestly, according to that saying: “When thou sittest to eat with a ruler consider diligently what is put 
before thee, and put forth thine hand, knowing that thou oughtest to prepare such things.” Wherefore as 
we are going to speak of the excellent quality of discretion and the virtue of it, on which subject our 
discourse of last night had entered at the termination of our discussion, we think it desirable first to 
establish its excellence by the opinions of the fathers, that when it has been shown what our predecessors 
thought and said about it, then we may bring forward some ancient and modern shipwrecks and 
mischances of various people, who were destroyed and hopelessly ruined because they paid but little 
attention to it, and then as well as we can we must treat of its advantages and uses: after a discussion of 
which we shall know better how we ought to seek after it and practise it, by the consideration of the 
importance of its value and grace. For it is no ordinary virtue nor one which can be freely gained by 
merely human efforts, unless they are aided by the Divine blessing, for we read that this is also reckoned 
among the noblest gifts of the Spirit by the Apostle: “To one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom, to 
another the word of knowledge by the same Spirit, to another faith by the same Spirit, to another the gift 
of healing by the same Spirit,” and shortly after, “to another the discerning of spirits.” Then after the 
complete catalogue of spiritual gifts he subjoins: “But all these worketh one and the selfsame Spirit, 
dividing to every man severally as He will.” You see then that the gift of discretion is no earthly thing and 
no slight matter, but the greatest prize of divine grace. And unless a monk has pursued it with all zeal, 
and secured a power of discerning with unerring judgment the spirits that rise up in him, he is sure to go 
wrong, as if in the darkness of night and dense blackness, and not merely to fall down dangerous pits and 
precipices, but also to make frequent mistakes in matters that are plain and straightforward. 


CHAPTER II 
WHAT DISCRETION ALONE CAN GIVE A MONK; AND A DISCOURSE OF THE BLESSED ANTONY ON THIS SUBJECT 


And so I remember that while I was still a boy, in the region of Thebaid, where the blessed Antony lived, 
the elders came to him to inquire about perfection: and though the conference lasted from evening till 
morning, the greatest part of the night was taken up with this question. For it was discussed at great 
length what virtue or observance could preserve a monk always unharmed by the snares and deceits of 
the devil, and carry him forward on a sure and right path, and with firm step to the heights of perfection. 
And when each one gave his opinion according to the bent of his own mind, and some made it consist in 
zeal in fasting and vigils, because a soul that has been brought low by these, and so obtained purity of 
heart and body will be the more easily united to God, others in despising all things, as, if the mind were 
utterly deprived of them, it would come the more freely to God, as if henceforth there were no snares to 
entangle it: others thought that withdrawal from the world was the thing needful, i.e., solitude and the 
secrecy of the hermit’s life; living in which a man may more readily commune with God, and cling more 
especially to Him; others laid down that the duties of charity, i.e., of kindness should be practised, 
because the Lord in the gospel promised more especially to give the kingdom to these; when He said 
“Come ye blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. 
For I was an hungred and ye gave Me to eat, I was thirsty and ye gave Me to drink, etc.:” and when in this 
fashion they declared that by means of different virtues a more certain approach to God could be secured, 
and the greater part of the night had been spent in this discussion, then at last the blessed Antony spoke 
and said: All these things which you have mentioned are indeed needful, and helpful to those who are 
thirsting for God, and desirous to approach Him. But countless accidents and the experience of many 
people will not allow us to make the most important of gifts consist in them. For often when men are most 
strict in fasting or in vigils, and nobly withdraw into solitude, and aim at depriving themselves of all their 
goods so absolutely that they do not suffer even a day’s allowance of food or a single penny to remain to 
them, and when they fulfil all the duties of kindness with the utmost devotion, yet still we have seen them 
suddenly deceived, so that they could not bring the work they had entered upon to a suitable close, but 
brought their exalted fervour and praiseworthy manner of life to a terrible end. Wherefore we shall be 
able clearly to recognize what it is which mainly leads to God, if we trace out with greater care the reason 


of their downfall and deception. For when the works of the above mentioned virtues were abounding in 
them, discretion alone was wanting, and allowed them not to continue even to the end. Nor can any other 
reason for their falling off be discovered except that as they were not sufficiently instructed by their 
elders they could not obtain judgment and discretion, which passing by excess on either side, teaches a 
monk always to walk along the royal road, and does not suffer him to be puffed up on the right hand of 
virtue, i.e., from excess of zeal to transgress the bounds of due moderation in foolish presumption, nor 
allows him to be enamoured of slackness and turn aside to the vices on the left hand, i.e., under pretext of 
controlling the body, to grow slack with the opposite spirit of luke-warmness. For this is discretion, which 
is termed in the gospel the “eye,” “and light of the body,” according to the Saviour’s saying: “The light of 
thy body is thine eye: but if thine eye be single, thy whole body will be full of light, but if thine eye be evil, 
thy whole body will be full of darkness:” because as it discerns all the thoughts and actions of men, it sees 
and overlooks all things which should be done. But if in any man this is “evil,” i.e., not fortified by sound 
judgment and knowledge, or deceived by some error and presumption, it will make our whole body “full of 
darkness,” i.e., it will darken all our mental vision and our actions, as they will be involved in the darkness 
of vices and the gloom of disturbances. For, says He, “if the light which is in thee be darkness, how great 
will that darkness be!” For no one can doubt that when the judgment of our heart goes wrong, and is 
overwhelmed by the night of ignorance, our thoughts and deeds, which are the result of deliberation and 
discretion, must be involved in the darkness of still greater sins. 


CHAPTER III 


OF THE ERROR OF SAUL AND OF AHAB, BY WHICH THEY WERE DECEIVED THROUGH LACK OF DISCRETION 


Lastly, the man who in the judgment of God was the first to be worthy of the kingdom of His people Israel, 
because he was lacking in this “eye” of discretion, was, as if his whole body were full of darkness, actually 
cast down from the kingdom while, being deceived by the darkness of this “light,” and in error, he 
imagined that his own offerings were more acceptable to God than obedience to the command of Samuel, 
and met with an occasion of falling in that very matter in which he had hoped to propitiate the Divine 
Majesty. And ignorance, I say, of this discretion led Ahab the king of Israel after a triumph and splendid 
victory which had been granted to him by the favour of God to fancy that mercy on his part was better 
than the stern execution of the divine command, and, as it seemed to him, a cruel rule: and moved by this 
consideration, while he desired to temper a bloody victory with mercy, he was on account of his 
indiscriminating clemency rendered full of darkness in his whole body, and condemned irreversibly to 
death. 


CHAPTER IV 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE VALUE OF DISCRETION IN HOLY SCRIPTURE 


Such is discretion, which is not only the “light of the body,” but also called the sun by the Apostle, as it 
said “Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” It is also called the guidance of our life: as it said “Those 
who have no guidance, fall like leaves.” It is most truly named counsel, without which the authority of 
Scripture allows us to do nothing, so that we are not even permitted to take that spiritual “wine which 
maketh glad the heart of man” without its regulating control: as it is said “Do everything with counsel, 
drink thy wine with counsel,” and again “like a city that has its walls destroyed and is not fenced in, so is 
a man who does anything without counsel.” And how injurious the absence of this is to a monk, the 
illustration and figure in the passage quoted shows, by comparing it to a city that is destroyed and without 
walls. Herein lies wisdom, herein lies intelligence and understanding without which our inward house 
cannot be built, nor can spiritual riches be gathered together, as it is said: “A house is built with wisdom, 
and again it is set up with intelligence. With understanding the storehouses are filled with all precious 
riches and good things.” This I say is “solid food,” which can only be taken by those who are full grown 
and strong, as it is said: “But solid food is for full grown men, who by reason of use have their senses 
exercised to discern good and evil.” And it is shown to be useful and necessary for us, only in so far as it is 
in accordance with the word of God and its powers, as is said “For the word of God is quick and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword, and reaching even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, of 
both joints and marrow, and a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart:” and by this it is clearly 
shown that no virtue can possibly be perfectly acquired or continue without the grace of discretion. And 
so by the judgment of the blessed Antony as well as of all others it has been laid down that it is discretion 
which leads a fearless monk by fixed stages to God, and preserves the virtues mentioned above 
continually intact, by means of which one may ascend with less weariness to the extreme summit of 
perfection, and without which even those who toil most willingly cannot reach the heights of perfection. 
For discretion is the mother of all virtues, as well as their guardian and regulator. 


CHAPTER V 
OF THE DEATH OF THE OLD MAN HERON 


And to support this judgment delivered of old by the blessed Antony and the other fathers by a modern 
instance, as we promised to do, remember what you lately saw happen before your very eyes, I mean, how 


the old man Heron, only a very few days ago was cast down by an illusion of the devil from the heights to 
the depths, a man whom we remember to have lived for fifty years in this desert and to have preserved a 
strict continence with especial severity, and who aimed at the secrecy of solitude with marvellous fervour 
beyond all those who dwell here. By what device then or by what method was he deluded by the deceiver 
after so many labours, and falling by a most grievous downfall struck with profound grief all those who 
live in this desert? Was it not because, having too little of the virtue of discretion he preferred to be 
guided by his own judgment rather than to obey the counsels and conference of the brethren and the 
regulations of the elders? Since he ever practised incessant abstinence and fasting with such severity, and 
persisted in the secrecy of solitude and a monastic cell so constantly that not even the observance of the 
Easter festival could ever persuade him to join in the feast with the brethren: when in accordance with the 
annual observance, all the brethren remained in the church and he alone would not join them for fear lest 
he might seem to relax in some degree from his purpose by taking only a little pulse. And deceived by this 
presumption he received with the utmost reverence an angel of Satan as an angel of light and with blind 
slavishness obeyed his commands and cast himself down a well, so deep that the eye could not pierce its 
depths, nothing doubting of the promise of the angel who had assured him that the merits of his virtues 
and labours were such that he could not possibly run any risk. And that he might prove the truth of this 
most certainly by experimenting on his own safety, in the dead of night he was deluded enough to cast 
himself into the above mentioned well, to prove indeed the great merit of his virtue if he should come out 
thence unhurt. And when by great efforts on the part of the brethren he had been got out already almost 
dead, on the third day afterward he expired, and what was still worse, persisted in his obstinate delusion 
so that not even the experience of his death could persuade him that he had been deceived by the craft of 
devils. Wherefore in spite of the merits of his great labours and the number of years which he had spent in 
the desert those who with compassion and the greatest kindness pitied his end, could hardly obtain from 
Abbot Paphnutius that he should not be reckoned among suicides, and be deemed unworthy of the 
memorial and oblation for those at rest. 


CHAPTER VI 


OF THE DESTRUCTION OF TWO BRETHREN FOR LACK OF DISCRETION 


What shall I say of those two brethren who lived beyond that desert of the Thebaid where once the 
blessed Antony dwelt, and, not being sufficiently influenced by careful discrimination, when they were 
going through the vast and extended waste determined not to take any food with them, except such as the 
Lord Himself might provide for them. And when as they wandered through the deserts and were already 
fainting from hunger they were spied at a distance by the Mazices (a race which is even more savage and 
ferocious than almost all wild tribes, for they are not driven to shed blood, as other tribes are, from desire 
of spoil but from simple ferocity of mind), and when these acting contrary to their natural ferocity, met 
them with bread, one of the two as discretion came to his aid, received it with delight and thankfulness as 
if it were offered to him by the Lord, thinking that the food had been divinely provided for him, and that it 
was God’s doing that those who always delighted in bloodshed had offered the staff of life to men who 
were already fainting and dying; but the other refused the food because it was offered to him by men and 
died of starvation. And though this sprang in the first instance from a persuasion that was blame-worthy 
yet one of them by the help of discretion got the better of the idea which he had rashly and carelessly 
conceived, but the other persisting in his obstinate folly, and being utterly lacking in discretion, brought 
upon himself that death which the Lord would have averted, as he would not believe that it was owing to a 
Divine impulse that the fierce barbarians forgot their natural ferocity and offered them bread instead of a 
sword. 


CHAPTER VII 


OF AN ILLUSION INTO WHICH ANOTHER FELL FOR LACK OF DISCRETION 


Why also should I speak of one (whose name we had rather not mention as he is still alive), who for a long 
while received a devil in the brightness of an angelic form, and was often deceived by countless 
revelations from him and believed that he was a messenger of righteousness: for when these were 
granted, every night he provided a light in his cell without the need of any lamp. At last he was ordered by 
the devil to offer up to God his own son who was living with him in the monastery, in order that his merits 
might by this sacrifice be made equal to those of the patriarch Abraham. And he was so far seduced by his 
persuasion that he would really have committed the murder unless his son had seen him getting ready the 
knife and sharpening it with unusual care, and looking for the chains with which he meant to tie him up 
for the sacrifice when he was going to offer him up; and had fled away in terror with a presentiment of the 
coming crime. 


CHAPTER VIII 
OF THE FALL AND DECEPTION OF A MONK OF MESOPOTAMIA 


It is a long business too to tell the story of the deception of that monk of Mesopotamia, who observed an 
abstinence that could be imitated by but few in that country, which he had practised for many years 


concealed in his cell, and at last was so deceived by revelations and dreams that came from the devil that 
after so many labours and good deeds, in which he had surpassed all those who dwelt in the same parts, 
he actually relapsed miserably into Judaism and circumcision of the flesh. For when the devil by 
accustoming him to visions through the wish to entice him to believe a falsehood in the end, had like a 
messenger of truth revealed to him for a long while what was perfectly true, at length he showed him 
Christian folk together with the leaders of our religion and creed; viz. Apostles and Martyrs, in darkness 
and filth, and foul and disfigured with all squalor, and on the other hand the Jewish people with Moses, 
the patriarchs and prophets, dancing with all joy and shining with dazzling light; and so persuaded him 
that if he wanted to share their reward and bliss, he must at once submit to circumcision. And so none of 
these would have been so miserably deceived, if they had endeavoured to obtain a power of discretion. 
Thus the mischances and trials of many show how dangerous it is to be without the grace of discretion. 


CHAPTER IX 
A QUESTION ABOUT THE ACQUIREMENT OF TRUE DISCRETION 


To this Germanus: It has been fully and completely shown both by recent instances and by the decisions of 
the ancients how discretion is in some sense the fountain head and the root of all virtues. We want then to 
learn how it ought to be gained, or how we can tell whether it is genuine and from God, or whether it is 
spurious and from the devil: so that (to use the figure of that gospel parable which you discussed on a 
former occasion, in which we are bidden to become good money changers ) we may be able to see the 
figure of the true king stamped on the coin and to detect what is not stamped on coin that is current, and 
that, as you said in yesterday’s talk using an ordinary expression, we may reject it as counterfeit, under 
the teaching of that skill which you treated of with sufficient fulness and detail, and showed ought to 
belong to the man who is spiritually a good money changer of the gospel. For of what good will it be to 
have recognized the value of that virtue and grace if we do not know how to seek for it and to gain it? 


CHAPTER X 


THE ANSWER HOW TRUE DISCRETION MAY BE GAINED 


Then Moses: True discretion, said he, is only secured by true humility. And of this humility the first proof 
is given by reserving everything (not only what you do but also what you think), for the scrutiny of the 
elders, so as not to trust at all in your own judgment but to acquiesce in their decisions in all points, and 
to acknowledge what ought to be considered good or bad by their traditions. And this habit will not only 
teach a young man to walk in the right path through the true way of discretion, but will also keep him 
unhurt by all the crafts and deceits of the enemy. For a man cannot possibly be deceived, who lives not by 
his own judgment but according to the example of the elders, nor will our crafty foe be able to abuse the 
ignorance of one who is not accustomed from false modesty to conceal all the thoughts which rise in his 
heart, but either checks them or suffers them to remain, in accordance with the ripened judgment of the 
elders. For a wrong thought is enfeebled at the moment that it is discovered: and even before the 
sentence of discretion has been given, the foul serpent is by the power of confession dragged out, so to 
speak, from his dark under-ground cavern, and in some sense shown up and sent away in disgrace. For 
evil thoughts will hold sway in us just so long as they are hidden in the heart: and that you may gather still 
more effectually the power of this judgment I will tell you what Abbot Serapion did, and what he used 
often to tell to the younger brethren for their edification. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE WORDS OF ABBOT SERAPION ON THE DECLINE OF THOUGHTS THAT ARE EXPOSED TO OTHERS, AND ALSO 
ON THE DANGER OF SELF-CONFIDENCE 


While, said he, I was still a lad, and stopping with Abbot Theonas, this habit was forced upon me by the 
assaults of the enemy, that after I had supped with the old man at the ninth hour, I used every day secretly 
to hide a biscuit in my dress, which I would eat on the sly later on without his knowing it. And though I 
was constantly guilty of the theft with the consent of my will, and the want of restraint that springs from 
desire that has grown inveterate, yet when my unlawful desire was gratified I would come to myself and 
torment myself over the theft committed in a way that overbalanced the pleasure I had enjoyed in the 
eating. And when I was forced not without grief of heart to fulfil day after day this most heavy task 
required of me, so to speak, by Pharaoh’s taskmasters, instead of bricks, and could not escape from this 
cruel tyranny, and yet was ashamed to disclose the secret theft to the old man, it chanced by the will of 
God that I was delivered from the yoke of this voluntary captivity, when certain brethren had sought the 
old man’s cell with the object of being instructed by him. And when after supper the spiritual conference 
had begun to be held, and the old man in answer to the questions which they had propounded was 
speaking about the sin of gluttony and the dominion of secret thoughts, and showing their nature and the 
awful power which they have so long as they are kept secret, I was overcome by the power of the 
discourse and was conscience stricken and terrified, as I thought that these things were mentioned by him 
because the Lord had revealed to the old man my bosom secrets; and first I was moved to secret sighs, 
and then my heart’s compunction increased and I openly burst into sobs and tears, and produced from the 


folds of my dress which shared my theft and received it, the biscuit which I had carried off in my bad habit 
to eat on the sly; and I laid it in the midst and lying on the ground an begging for forgiveness confessed 
how I used to eat one every day in secret, and with copious tears implored them to intreat the Lord to free 
me from this dreadful slavery. Then the old man: “Have faith, my child,” said he, “Without any words of 
mine, your confession frees you from this slavery. For you have today triumphed over your victorious 
adversary, by laying him low by your confession in a manner which more than makes up for the way in 
which you were overthrown by him through your former silence, as when, never confuting him with your 
own answer or that of another, you had allowed him to lord it over you, according to that saying of 
Solomon’s: Because sentence is not speedily pronounced against the evil, the heart of the children of men 
is full within them to do evil:’ and therefore after this exposure of him that evil spirit will no longer be able 
to vex you, nor will that foul serpent henceforth make his lurking place in you, as he has been dragged out 
into light from the darkness by your life-giving confession.” The old man had not finished speaking when 
lo! a burning lamp proceeding from the folds of my dress filled the cell with a sulphureous smell so that 
the pungency of the odour scarcely allowed us to stay there: and the old man resuming his admonition 
said Lo! the Lord has visibly confirmed to you the truth of my words, so that you can see with your eyes 
how he who was the author of His Passion has been driven out from your heart by your life-giving 
confession, and know that the enemy who has been exposed will certainly no longer find a home in you, as 
his expulsion is made manifest. And so, as the old man declared, said he, the sway of that diabolical 
tyranny over me has been destroyed by the power of this confession and stilled for ever so that the enemy 
has never even tried to force upon me any more the recollection of this desire, nor have I ever felt myself 
seized with the passion of that furtive longing. And this meaning we see is neatly expressed in a figure in 
Ecclesiastes. “If” says he “a serpent bite without hissing there is no sufficiency for the charmer,” showing 
that the bite of a serpent in silence is dangerous, i.e., if a suggestion or thought springing from the devil is 
not by means of confession shown to some charmer, I mean some spiritually minded person who knows 
how to heal the wound at once by charms from the Scripture, and to extract the deadly poison of the 
serpent from the heart, it will be impossible to help the sufferer who is already in danger and must soon 
die. In this way therefore we shall easily arrive at the knowledge of true discretion, so as by following the 
steps of the Elders never to do anything novel nor to decide anything by or on our own responsibility, but 
to walk in all things as we are taught by their tradition and upright life. And the man who is strengthened 
by this system will not only arrive at the perfect method of discretion, but also will remain perfectly safe 
from all the wiles of the enemy: for by no other fault does the devil drag down a monk so precipitately and 
lead him away to death, as when he persuades him to despise the counsel of the Elders and to rely on his 
own opinion and judgment: for if all the arts and contrivances discovered by man’s ingenuity and those 
which are only useful for the conveniences of this temporary life, though they can be felt with the hand 
and seen with the eye, can yet not be understood by anyone, without lessons from a teacher, how foolish it 
is to fancy that there is no need of an instructor in this one alone which is invisible and secret and can 
only be seen by the purest heart, a mistake in which brings about no mere temporary loss or one that can 
easily be repaired, but the destruction of the soul and everlasting death: for it is concerned with a daily 
and nightly conflict against no visible foes, but invisible and cruel ones, and a spiritual combat not against 
one or two only, but against countless hosts, failure in which is the more dangerous to all, in proportion as 
the foe is the fiercer and the attack the more secret. And therefore we should always follow the footsteps 
of the Elders with the utmost care, and bring to them everything which rises in our hearts, by removing 
the veil of shame. 


CHAPTER XII 
A CONFESSION OF THE MODESTY WHICH MADE US ASHAMED TO REVEAL OUR THOUGHTS TO THE ELDERS 


Germanus: The ground of that hurtful modesty, through which we endeavour to hide bad thoughts, is 
especially owing to this reason; viz., that we have heard of a superior of the Elders in the region of Syria, 
as it was believed, who, when one of the brethren had laid bare his thoughts to him in a genuine 
confession, was afterwards extremely indignant and severely chid him for them. Whence it results that 
while we press them upon our selves and are ashamed to make them known to the Elders, we cannot 
obtain the remedies that would heal them. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE ANSWER CONCERNING THE TRAMPLING DOWN OF SHAME, AND THE DANGER OF ONE WITHOUT 
CONTRITION 


Moses: Just as all young men are not alike in fervour of spirit nor equally instructed in learning and good 
morals, so too we cannot find that all old men are equally perfect and excellent. For the true riches of old 
men are not to be measured by grey hairs but by their diligence in youth and the rewards of their past 
labours. “For,” says one, “the things that thou hast not gathered in thy youth, how shalt thou find them in 
thy old age?” “For venerable old age is not that of long time, nor counted by the number of years: but the 
understanding of a man is grey hairs, and a spotless life is old age.” And therefore we are not to follow in 
the steps or embrace the traditions and advice of every old man whose head is covered with grey hairs, 
and whose age is his sole claim to respect, but only of those whom we find to have distinguished 
themselves in youth in an approved and praiseworthy manner, and to have been trained up not on self- 


assurance but on the traditions of the Elders. For there are some, and unhappily they form the majority, 
who pass their old age in a lukewarmness which they contracted in youth, and in sloth, and so obtain 
authority not from the ripeness of their character but simply from the number of their years. Against 
whom that reproof of the Lord is specially aimed by the prophet: “Strangers have devoured his strength 
and he knew it not: yea, grey hairs also are spread about upon him, and he is ignorant of it.” These men, I 
say, are not pointed out as examples to youth from the uprightness of their lives, nor from the strictness of 
their profession, which would be worthy of praise and imitation, but simply from the number of their 
years; and so the subtle enemy uses their grey hairs to deceive the younger men, by a wrongful appeal to 
their authority, and endeavours in his cunning craftiness to upset and deceive by their example those who 
might have been urged into the way of perfection by their advice or that of others; and drags them down 
by means of their teaching and practice either into a baneful indifference, or into deadly despair. And as I 
want to give you an instance of this, I will tell you a fact which may supply us with some wholesome 
teaching, without giving the name of the actor, lest we might be guilty of something of the same kind as 
the man who published abroad the sins of the brother which had been disclosed to him. When this one, 
who was not the laziest of young men, had gone to an old man, whom we know very well, for the sake of 
the profit and health of his soul, and had candidly confessed that he was troubled by carnal appetites and 
the spirit of fornication, fancying that he would receive from the old man’s words consolation for his 
efforts, and a cure for the wounds inflicted on him, the old man attacked him with the bitterest 
reproaches, and called him a miserable and disgraceful creature, and unworthy of the name of monk, 
while he could be affected by a sin and lust of this character, and instead of helping him so injured him by 
his reproaches that he dismissed him from his cell in a state of hopeless despair and deadly despondency. 
And when he, oppressed with such a sorrow, was plunged in deep thought, no longer how to cure his 
passion, but how to gratify his lust, the Abbot Apollos, the most skilful of the Elders, met him, and seeing 
by his looks and gloominess his trouble and the violence of the assault which he was secretly revolving in 
his heart, asked him the reason of this upset; and when he could not possibly answer the old man’s gentle 
inquiry, the latter perceived more and more clearly that it was not without reason that he wanted to hide 
in silence the cause of a gloom so deep that he could not conceal it by his looks, and so began to ask him 
still more earnestly the reasons for his hidden grief. And by this he was forced to confess that he was on 
his way to a village to take a wife, and leave the monastery and return to the world, since, as the old man 
had told him, he could not be a monk, if he was unable to control the desires of the flesh and to cure his 
passion. And then the old man smoothed him down with kindly consolation, and told him that he himself 
was daily tried by the same pricks of desire and lust, and that therefore he ought not to give way to 
despair, nor be surprised at the violence of the attack of which he would get the better not so much by 
zealous efforts, as by the mercy and grace of the Lord; and he begged him to put off his intention just for 
one day, and having implored him to return to his cell, went as fast as he could to the monastery of the 
above mentioned old man—and when he had drawn near to him he stretched forth his hands and prayed 
with tears, and said “O Lord, who alone art the righteous judge and unseen Physician of secret strength 
and human weakness, turn the assault from the young man upon the old one, that he may learn to 
condescend to the weakness of sufferers, and to sympathize even in old age with the frailties of youth.” 
And when he had ended his prayer with tears, he sees a filthy Ethiopian standing over against his cell and 
aiming fiery darts at him, with which he was straightway wounded, and came out of his cell and ran about 
hither and thither like a lunatic or a drunken man, and going in and out could no longer restrain himself 
in it, but began to hurry off in the same direction in which the young man had gone. And when Abbot 
Apollos saw him like a madman driven wild by the furies, he knew that the fiery dart of the devil which he 
had seen, had been fixed in his heart, and had by its intolerable heat wrought in him this mental 
aberration and confusion of the understanding; and so he came up to him and asked “Whither are you 
hurrying, or what has made you forget the gravity of years and disturbed you in this childish way, and 
made you hurry about so rapidly”? 


And when he owing to his guilty conscience and confused by this disgraceful excitement fancied that the 
lust of his heart was discovered, and, as the secrets of his heart were known to the old man, did not 
venture to return any answer to his inquiries, “Return,” said he, “to your cell, and at last recognize the 
fact that till now you have been ignored or despised by the devil, and not counted in the number of those 
with whom he is daily roused to fight and struggle against their efforts and earnestness,—you who could 
not—I will not say ward off, but not even postpone for one day, a single dart of his aimed at you after so 
many years spent in this profession of yours. And with this the Lord has suffered you to be wounded that 
you may at least learn in your old age to sympathize with infirmities to which you are a stranger, and may 
know from your own case and experience how to condescend to the frailties of the young, though when 
you received a young man troubled by an attack from the devil, you did not encourage him with any 
consolation, but gave him up in dejection and destructive despair into the hands of the enemy, to be, as far 
as you were concerned, miserably destroyed by him. But the enemy would certainly never have attacked 
him with so fierce an onslaught, with which he has up till now scorned to attack you, unless in his jealousy 
at the progress he was to make, he had endeavoured to get the better of that virtue which he saw lay in 
his disposition, and to destroy it with his fiery darts, as he knew without the shadow of a doubt that he 
was the stronger, since he deemed it worth his while to attack him with such vehemence. And so learn 
from your own experience to sympathize with those in trouble, and never to terrify with destructive 
despair those who are in danger, nor harden them with severe speeches, but rather restore them with 
gentle and kindly consolations, and as the wise Solomon says, “Spare not to deliver those who are led 
forth to death, and to redeem those who are to be slain,” and after the example of our Saviour, break not 


holy land, which it may be possible to designate as the land of our first parents Adam and Eve, it will even 
then follow that the restoration of paradise will seem to be promised to the flesh, whose lot it was to 
inhabit and keep it, in order that man may be recalled thereto just such as he was driven from it. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


CERTAIN METAPHORICAL TERMS EXPLAINED OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH 


We have also in the Scriptures robes mentioned as allegorizing the hope of the flesh. Thus in the 
Revelation of John it is said: “These are they which have not defiled their clothes with women,”— 
indicating, of course, virgins, and such as have become “eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake.” 
Therefore they shall be “clothed in white raiment,” that is, in the bright beauty of the unwedded flesh. In 
the gospel even, “the wedding garment” may be regarded as the sanctity of the flesh. And so, when Isaiah 
tells us what sort of “fast the Lord hath chosen,” and subjoins a statement about the reward of good 
works, he says: “Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, and thy garments, shall speedily arise;” 
where he has no thought of cloaks or stuff gowns, but means the rising of the flesh, which he declared the 
resurrection of, after its fall in death. Thus we are furnished even with an allegorical defence of the 
resurrection of the body. When, then, we read, “Go, my people, enter into your closets for a little season, 
until my anger pass away,” we have in the closets graves, in which they will have to rest for a little while, 
who shall have at the end of the world departed this life in the last furious onset of the power of 
Antichrist. Why else did He use the expression closets, in preference to some other receptacle, if it were 
not that the flesh is kept in these closets or cellars salted and reserved for use, to be drawn out thence on 
a suitable occasion? It is on a like principle that embalmed corpses are set aside for burial in mausoleums 
and sepulchres, in order that they may be removed therefrom when the Master shall order it. Since, 
therefore, there is consistency in thus understanding the passage (for what refuge of little closets could 
possibly shelter us from the wrath of God?), it appears that by the very phrase which he uses, “Until His 
anger pass away,” which shall extinguish Antichrist, he in fact shows that after that indignation the flesh 
will come forth from the sepulchre, in which it had been deposited previous to the bursting out of the 
anger. Now out of the closets nothing else is brought than that which had been put into them, and after 
the extirpation of Antichrist shall be busily transacted the great process of the resurrection. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


PROPHETIC THINGS AND ACTIONS, AS WELL AS WORDS, ATTEST THIS GREAT DOCTRINE 


But we know that prophecy expressed itself by things no less than by words. By words, and also by deeds, 
is the resurrection foretold. When Moses puts his hand into his bosom, and then draws it out again dead, 
and again puts his hand into his bosom, and plucks it out living, does not this apply as a presage to all 
mankind?—inasmuch as those three signs denoted the threefold power of God: when it shall, first, in the 
appointed order, subdue to man the old serpent, the devil, however formidable; then, secondly, draw forth 
the flesh from the bosom of death; and then, at last, shall pursue all blood (shed) in judgment. On this 
subject we read in the writings of the same prophet, (how that) God says: “For your blood of your lives will 
I require of all wild beasts; and I will require it of the hand of man, and of his brother’s hand.” Now 
nothing is required except that which is demanded back again, and nothing is thus demanded except that 
which is to be given up; and that will of course be given up, which shall be demanded and required on the 
ground of vengeance. But indeed there cannot possibly be punishment of that which never had any 
existence. Existence, however, it will have, when it is restored in order to be punished. To the flesh, 
therefore, applies everything which is declared respecting the blood, for without the flesh there cannot be 
blood. The flesh will be raised up in order that the blood may be punished. There are, again, some 
statements (of Scripture) so plainly made as to be free from all obscurity of allegory, and yet they strongly 
require their very simplicity to be interpreted. There is, for instance, that passage in Isaiah: “I will kill, 
and I will make alive.” Certainly His making alive is to take place after He has killed. As, therefore, it is by 
death that He kills, it is by the resurrection that He will make alive. Now it is the flesh which is killed by 
death; the flesh, therefore, will be revived by the resurrection. Surely if killing means taking away life 
from the flesh, and its opposite, reviving, amounts to restoring life to the flesh, it must needs be that the 
flesh rise again, to which the life, which has been taken away by killing, has to be restored by vivification. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
EZEKIELS VISION OF THE DRY BONES QUOTED 


Inasmuch, then, as even the figurative portions of Scripture, and the arguments of facts, and some plain 
statements of Holy Writ, throw light upon the resurrection of the flesh (although without specially naming 
the very substance), how much more effectual for determining the question will not those passages be 
which indicate the actual substance of the body by expressly mentioning it! Take Ezekiel: “And the hand of 
the Lord,” says he, “was upon me; and the Lord brought me forth in the Spirit, and set me in the midst of 
a plain which was full of bones; and He led me round about them in a circuit: and, behold, there were 
many on the face of the plain; and, lo, they were very dry. And He said unto me, Son of man, will these 
bones live? And I said, O Lord God, Thou knowest. And He said unto me, Prophesy upon these bones; and 


the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax, and ask of the Lord that grace, by means of which you 
yourself may faithfully learn both in deed and power to sing: “the Lord hath given me a learned tongue 
that I should know how to uphold by word him that is weary:” for no one could bear the devices of the 
enemy, or extinguish or repress those carnal fires which burn with a sort of natural flame, unless God’s 
grace assisted our weakness, or protected and supported it. And therefore, as the reason for this salutary 
incident is over, by which the Lord meant to set that young man free from dangerous desires and to teach 
you something of the violence of their attack, and of the feeling of compassion, let us together implore 
Him in prayer, that He may be pleased to remove that scourge, which the Lord thought good to lay upon 
you for your good (for “He maketh sorry and cureth: he striketh and his hands heal. He humbleth and 
exalteth, he killeth and maketh alive: he bringeth down to the grave and bringeth up”) , and may 
extinguish with the abundant dew of His Spirit the fiery darts of the devil, which at my desire He allowed 
to wound you. And although the Lord removed this temptation at a single prayer of the old man with the 
same speed with which He had suffered it to come upon him, yet He showed by a clear proof that a man’s 
faults when laid bare were not merely not to be scolded, but that the grief of one in trouble ought not to 
be lightly despised. And therefore never let the clumsiness or shallowness of one old man or of a few deter 
you and keep you back from that life-giving way, of which we spoke earlier, or from the tradition of the 
Elders, if our crafty enemy makes a wrongful use of their grey hairs in order to deceive younger men: but 
without any cloak of shame everything should be disclosed to the Elders, and remedies for wounds be 
faithfully received from them together with examples of life and conversation: from which we shall find 
like help and the same sort of result, if we try to do nothing at all on our own responsibility and judgment. 


CHAPTER XIV 
OF THE CALL OF SAMUEL 


Lastly so far has this opinion been shown to be pleasing to God that we see that this system not without 
reason finds a place in holy Scripture, so that the Lord would not of Himself instruct by the method of a 
Divine colloquy the lad Samuel, when chosen for judgment, but suffered him to run once or twice to the 
old man, and willed that one whom He was calling to converse with Him should be taught even by one 
who had offended God, as he was an old man, and preferred that he whom He had deemed worthy to be 
called by Him should be trained by the Elder in order to test the humility of him who was called to a 
Divine office, and to set an example to the younger men by the manner of his subjection. 


CHAPTER XV 


OF THE CALL OF THE APOSTLE PAUL 


And when Christ in His own Person called and addressed Paul, although He might have opened out to him 
at once the way of perfection, yet He chose rather to direct him to Ananias and commanded him to learn 
the way of truth from him, saying: “Arise and go into the city and there it shall be told thee what thou 
oughtest to do.” So He sends him to an older man, and thinks good to have him instructed by his teaching 
rather than His own, lest what might have been rightly done in the case of Paul might set a bad example 
of self-sufficiency, if each one were to persuade himself that he also ought in like manner to be trained by 
the government and teaching of God alone rather than by the instruction of the Elders. And this self- 
sufficiency the apostle himself teaches, not only by his letters but by his acts and deeds, ought to be 
shunned with all possible care, as he says that he went up to Jerusalem solely for this reason; viz., to 
communicate in a private and informal conference with his co-apostles and those who were before him 
that Gospel which he preached to the Gentiles, the grace of the Holy Spirit accompanying him with 
powerful signs and wonders: as he says “And I communicated with them the Gospel which I preach among 
the Gentiles lest perhaps I had run or should run in vain.” Who then is so self-sufficient and blind as to 
dare to trust in his own judgment and discretion when the chosen vessel confesses that he had need of 
conference with his fellow apostles. Whence we clearly see that the Lord does not Himself show the way 
of perfection to anyone who having the opportunity of learning depises the teaching and training of the 
Elders, paying no heed to that saying which ought most carefully to be observed: “Ask thy father and he 
will show it to thee: thine Elders and they will tell thee.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
HOW TO SEEK FOR DISCRETION 


We ought then with all our might to strive for the virtue of discretion by the power of humility, as it will 
keep us uninjured by either extreme, for there is an old saying akrotetes isotetes, i.e., extremes meet. For 
excess of fasting and gluttony come to the same thing, and an unlimited continuance of vigils is equally 
injurious to a monk as the torpor of a deep sleep: for when a man is weakened by excessive abstinence he 
is sure to return to that condition in which a man is kept through carelessness and negligence, so that we 
have often seen those who could not be deceived by gluttony, destroyed by excessive fasting and by 
reason of weakness liable to that passion which they had before overcome. Unreasonable vigils and 
nightly watchings have also been the ruin of some whom sleep could not get the better of: wherefore as 
the apostle says “with the arms of righteousness on the right hand and on the left,” we pass on with due 


moderation, and walk between the two extremes, under the guidance of discretion, that we may not 
consent to be led away from the path of continence marked out for us, nor fall by undue carelessness into 
the pleasures of the palate and belly. 


CHAPTER XVII 


ON EXCESSIVE FASTS AND VIGILS 


For I remember that I had so often resisted the desire for food, that having abstained from taking any for 
two or three days, my mind was not troubled even by the recollection of any eatables and also that sleep 
was by the assaults of the devil so far removed from my eyes, that for several days and nights I used to 
pray the Lord to grant a little sleep to my eyes; and then I felt that I was in greater peril from the want of 
food and sleep than from struggling against sloth and gluttony. And so as we ought to be careful not to fall 
into dangerous effeminacy through desire for bodily gratification, nor indulge ourselves with eating before 
the right time nor take too much, so also we ought to refresh ourselves with food and sleep at the proper 
time even if we dislike it. For the struggle in each case is caused by the devices of the enemy; and 
excessive abstinence is still more injurious to us than careless satiety: for from this latter the intervention 
of a healthy compunction will raise us to the right measure of strictness, and not from the former. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A QUESTION ON THE RIGHT MEASURE OF ABSTINENCE AND REFRESHMENT 


Germanus: What then is the measure of abstinence by keeping which with even balance we shall succeed 
in passing unharmed between the two extremes? 


CHAPTER XIX 
OF THE BEST PLAN FOR OUR DAILY FOOD 


Moses: On this matter we are aware that there have been frequent discussions among our Elders. For in 
discussing the abstinence of some who supported their lives continually on nothing but beans or only on 
vegetables and fruits, they proposed to all of them to partake of bread alone, the right measure of which 
they fixed at two biscuits, so small that they assuredly scarcely weighed a pound. 


CHAPTER XX 


AN OBJECTION ON THE EASE OF THAT ABSTINENCE IN WHICH A MAN IS SUSTAINED BY TWO BISCUITS 


And this we gladly embraced, and answered that we should scarcely consider this limit as abstinence, as 
we could not possibly reach it entirely. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE ANSWER CONCERNING THE VALUE AND MEASURE OF WELL-PROVED ABSTINENCE 


Moses: If you want to test the force of this rule, keep to this limit continually, never departing from it by 
taking any cooked food even on Sunday or Saturday, or on the occasions of the arrival of any of the 
brethren; for the flesh, refreshed by these exceptions, is able not only to support itself through the rest of 
the week on a smaller quantity, but can also postpone all refreshment without difficulty, as it is sustained 
by the addition of that food which it has taken beyond the limit; while the man who has always been 
satisfied with the full amount of the above-mentioned measure will never be able to do this, nor to put off 
breaking his fast till the morrow. For I remember that our Elders (and I recollect that we ourselves also 
often had the same experience) found it so hard and difficult to practise this abstinence, and observed the 
rule laid down with such pain and hunger that it was almost against their will and with tears and 
lamentation that they set this limit to their meals. 


CHAPTER XXII 
WHAT IS THE USUAL LIMIT BOTH OF ABSTINENCE AND OF PARTAKING FOOD 


But this is the usual limit of abstinence; viz., for everyone to allow himself food according to the 
requirements of his strength or bodily frame or age, in such quantity as is required for the support of the 
flesh, and not for the satisfactory feeling of repletion. For on both sides a man will suffer the greatest 
injury, if having no fixed rule at one time he pinches his stomach with meagre food and fasts, and at 
another stuffs it by over-eating himself; for as the mind which is enfeebled for lack of food loses vigour in 
praying, while it is worn out with excessive weakness of the flesh and forced to doze, so again when 
weighed down with over-eating it cannot pour forth to God pure and free prayers: nor will it succeed in 
preserving uninterruptedly the purity of its chastity, while even on those days on which it seems to 


chastise the flesh with severer abstinence, it feeds the fire of carnal desire with the fuel of the food that it 
has already taken. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
QUEMADMODUM ABUNDANTIA UMORUM GENITALIUM CASTIGETUR 


Nam quod semel per escarum abundantian concretus fuerit in medullis, necesse est egeri atque ab ipsa 
naturae lege propelli, quae exuberantiam cujuslibet umoris superflui velut noxiam sibi atque contrariam 
in semet ipsa residere non patitur ideoque rationabili semper et aequali est corpus nostrum parsimonia 
castigandum, ut si naturali hac necessitate commorantes in carne omnimodis carere non possumus, saltim 
rarius nos et non amplius quamtrina vice ista conluvione respersos totius anni cursus inveniat, quod 
tamen sine ullo pruritu quietus egerat sopor, non fallax imago index occultae voluptatis eliciat. 


Wherefore this is the moderate and even allowance and measure of abstinence, of which we spoke, which 
has the approval also of the judgment of the fathers; viz., that daily hunger should go hand in hand with 
our daily meals, preserving both body and soul in one and the same condition, and not allowing the mind 
either to faint through weariness from fasting, nor to be oppressed by over-eating, for it ends in such a 
sparing diet that sometimes a man neither notices nor remembers in the evening that he has broken his 
fast. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OF THE DIFFICULTY OF UNIFORMITY IN EATING; AND OF THE GLUTTONY OF BROTHER BENJAMIN 


And so far is this not done without difficulty, that those who know nothing of perfect discretion would 
rather prolong their fasts for two days, and reserve for tomorrow what they should have eaten today, so 
that when they come to partake of food they may enjoy as much as they can desire. And you know that 
lastly your fellow citizen Benjamin most obstinately stuck to this: as he would not every day partake of his 
two biscuits, nor, continually take his meagre fare with uniform self-discipline, but preferred always to 
continue his fasts for two days that when he came to eat he might fill his greedy stomach with a double 
portion, and by eating four biscuits enjoy a comfortable sense of repletion, and manage to fill his belly by 
means of a two days’ fast. And you doubtless remember what sort of an end there was to the life of this 
man who obstinately and pertinaciously relied on his own judgment rather than on the traditions of the 
Elders, for he forsook the desert and returned back to the vain philosophy of this world and earthly 
vanities, and so confirmed the above mentioned opinion of the Elders by the example of his downfall, and 
by his destruction teaches a lesson that no one who trusts in his own opinion and judgment can possibly 
climb the heights of perfection, nor fail to be deceived by the dangerous wiles of the devil. 


CHAPTER XXV 
A QUESTION HOW IS IT POSSIBLE ALWAYS TO OBSERVE ONE AND THE SAME MEASURE 


Germanus: How then can we observe this measure without ever breaking it? for sometimes at the ninth 
hour when the Station fast is over, brethren come to see us and then we must either for their sakes add 
something to our fixed and customary portion, or certainly fail in that courtesy which we are told to show 
to everybody. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE ANSWER HOW WE SHOULD NOT EXCEED THE PROPER MEASURE OF FOOD 


Moses: Both duties must be observed in the same way and with equal care: for we ought most 
scrupulously to preserve the proper allowance of food for the sake of our abstinence, and in like manner 
out of charity to show courtesy and encouragement to any of the brethren who may arrive; because it is 
absolutely ridiculous when you offer food to a brother, nay, to Christ Himself, not to partake of it with him, 
but to make yourself a stranger to his repast. And so we shall keep clear of guilt on either hand if we 
observe this plan; viz., at the ninth hour to partake of one of the two biscuits which form our proper 
canonical allowance, and to keep back the other to the evening, in expectation of something like this, that 
if any of the brethren comes to see us we may partake of it with him, and so add nothing to our own 
customary allowance: and by this arrangement the arrival of our brother which ought to be a pleasure to 
us will cause us no inconvenience: since we shall show him the civilities which courtesy requires in such a 
way as to relax nothing of the strictness of our abstinence. But if no one should come, we may freely take 
this last biscuit as belonging to us according to our canonical rule, and by this frugality of ours as a single 
biscuit was taken at the ninth hour, our stomach will not be overloaded at eventide, a thing which is often 
the case with those who under the idea that they are observing a stricter abstinence put off all their 
repast till evening; for the fact that we have but recently taken food hinders our intellect from being 
bright and keen both in our evening and in our nocturnal prayers, and so at the ninth hour a convenient 
and suitable time has been allowed for food, in which a monk can refresh himself and so find that he is not 


only fresh and bright during his nocturnal vigils, but also perfectly ready for his evening prayers, as his 
food is already digested. 


With such a banquet of two courses, as it were, the holy Moses feasted us, showing us not only the grace 
and power of discretion by his present learned speech, but also the method of renunciation and the end 
and aim of the monastic life by the discussion previously held; so as to make clearer than daylight what 
we had hitherto pursued simply with fervour of spirit and zeal for God but with closed eyes, and to make 
us feel how far we had up till then wandered from purity of heart and the straight line of our course, since 
the practice of all visible arts belonging to this life cannot possibly stand without an understanding of 
their aim, nor can it be taken in hand without a clear view of a definite end. 


III. Conference of Abbot Paphnutius 


On the Three Sorts of Renunciations 


CHAPTER I 
OF THE LIFE AND CONDUCT OF ABBOT PAPHNUTIUS 


In that choir of saints who shine like brilliant stars in the night of this world, we have seen the holy 
Paphnutius, like some great luminary, shining with the brightness of knowledge. For he was a presbyter of 
our company, I mean of those whose abode was in the desert of Scete, where he lived to extreme old age, 
without ever moving from his cell, of which he had taken possession when still young, and which was five 
miles from the church, even to nearer districts; nor was he when worn out with years hindered by the 
distance from going to Church on Saturday or Sunday. But not wanting to return from thence empty 
handed he would lay on his shoulders a bucket of water to last him all the week, and carry it back to his 
cell, and even when he was past ninety would not suffer it to be fetched by the labour of younger men. He 
then from his earliest youth threw himself into the monastic discipline with such fervour that when he had 
spent only a short time in it, he was endowed with the virtue of submission, as well as the knowledge of all 
good qualities. For by the practice of humility and obedience he mortified all his desires, and by this 
stamped out all his faults and acquired every virtue which the monastic system and the teaching of the 
ancient fathers produces, and, inflamed with desire for still further advances, he was eager to penetrate 
into the recesses of the desert, so that, with no human companions to disturb him, he might be more 
readily united to the Lord, to whom he longed to be inseparably joined, even while he still lived in the 
society of the brethren. And there once more in his excessive fervour he outstripped the virtues of the 
Anchorites, and in his eager desire for continual divine meditation avoided the sight of them: and he 
plunged into solitary places yet wilder and more inaccessible, and hid himself for a long while in them, so 
that, as the Anchorites themselves only with great difficulty caught a glimpse of him every now and then, 
the belief was that he enjoyed and delighted in the daily society of angels, and because of this remarkable 
characteristic of his he was surnamed by them the Buffalo. 


CHAPTER II 
OF THE DISCOURSE OF THE SAME OLD MAN, AND OUR REPLY TO IT 


As then we were anxious to learn from his teaching, we came in some agitation to his cell towards 
evening. And after a short silence he began to commend our undertaking, because we had left our homes, 
and had visited so many countries out of love for the Lord, and were endeavouring with all our might to 
endure want and the trials of the desert, and to imitate their severe life, which even those who had been 
born and bred in the same state of want and penury, could scarcely put up with; and we replied that we 
had come for his teaching and instruction in order that we might be to some extent initiated in the 
customs of so great a man, and in that perfection which we had known from many evidences to exist in 
him, not that we might be honoured by any commendations to which we had no right, or be puffed up with 
any elation of mind, (with which we were sometimes exercised in our own cells at the suggestion of our 
enemy) in consequence of any words of his. Wherefore we begged him rather to lay before us what would 
make us humble and contrite, and not what would flatter us and puff us up. 


CHAPTER III 


THE STATEMENT OF ABBOT PAPHNUTIUS ON THE THREE KINDS OF VOCATIONS, AND THE THREE SORTS OF 
RENUNCIATIONS 


Then The Blessed Paphnutius: There are, said he, three kinds of vocations. And we know that there are 
three sorts of renunciations as well, which are necessary to a monk, whatever his vocation may be. And 
we ought diligently to examine first the reason for which we said that there were three kinds of vocations, 
that when we are sure that we are summoned to God’s service in the first stage of our vocation, we may 
take care that our life is in harmony with the exalted height to which we are called, for it will be of no use 
to have made a good beginning if we do not show forth an end corresponding to it. But if we feel that only 
in the last resort have we been dragged away from a worldly life, then, as it appears that we rest on a less 
satisfactory beginning as regards religion, so must we proportionately make the more earnest endeavours 
to rouse ourselves with spiritual fervour to make a better end. It is well too on every ground for us to 
know secondly the manner of the threefold renunciations because we shall never be able to attain 
perfection, if we are ignorant of it or if we know it, but do not attempt to carry it out in act. 


CHAPTER IV 
AN EXPLANATION OF THE THREE CALLINGS 


To make clear therefore the main differences between these three kinds of calling, the first is from God, 
the second comes through man, the third is from compulsion. And a calling is from God whenever some 
inspiration has taken possession of our heart, and even while we are asleep stirs in us at desire for eternal 
life and salvation, and bids us follow God and cleave to His commandments with life-giving contrition: as 
we read in Holy Scripture that Abraham was called by the voice of the Lord from his native country, and 
all his dear relations, and his father’s house; when the Lord said “Get thee out from thy country and from 
thy kinsfolk and from thy father’s house.” And in this way we have heard that the blessed Antony also was 
called, the occasion of whose conversion was received from God alone. For on entering a church he there 
heard in the Gospel the Lord saying: “Whoever hateth not father and mother and children and wife and 
lands, yea and his own soul also, cannot be my disciple;” and “if thou wilt be perfect, go sell all that thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and come, follow me:” And with 
heartfelt contrition he took this charge of the Lord as if specially aimed at him, and at once gave up 
everything and followed Christ, without any incitement thereto from the advice and teaching of men. The 
second kind of calling is that which we said took place through man; viz., when we are stirred up by the 
example of some of the saints, and their advice, and thus inflamed with the desire of salvation: and by this 
we never forget that by the grace of the Lord we ourselves were summoned, as we were aroused by the 
advice and good example of the above-mentioned saint, to give ourselves up to this aim and calling; and in 
this way also we find in Holy Scripture that it was through Moses that the children of Israel were 
delivered from the Egyptian bondage. But the third kind of calling is that which comes from compulsion, 
when we have been involved in the riches and pleasures of this life, and temptations suddenly come upon 
us and either threaten us with peril of death, or smite us with the loss and confiscation of our goods, or 
strike us down with the death of those dear to us, and thus at length even against our will we are driven 
to turn to God whom we scorned to follow in the days of our wealth. And of this compulsory call we often 
find instances in Scripture, when we read that on account of their sins the children of Israel were given up 
by the Lord to their enemies; and that on account of their tyranny and savage cruelty they turned again, 
and cried to the Lord. And it says: “The Lord sent them a Saviour, called Ehud, the son of Gera, the son of 
Jemini, who used the left hand as well as the right:” and again we are told, “they cried unto the Lord, who 
raised them up a Saviour and delivered them, to wit, Othniel, the son of Kenaz, Caleb’s younger brother.” 
And it is of such that the Psalm speaks: “When He slew them, then they sought Him: and they returned 
and came to Him early in the morning: and they remembered that God was their helper, and the most 
High God their redeemer.” And again: “And they cried unto the Lord when they were troubled, and He 
delivered them out of their distress.” 


CHAPTER V 


HOW THE FIRST OF THESE CALLS IS OF NO USE TO A SLUGGARD, AND THE LAST IS NO HINDRANCE TO ONE 
WHO IS IN EARNEST 


Of these three calls then, although the two former may seem to rest on better principles, yet sometimes 
we find that even by the third grade, which seems the lowest and the coldest, men have been made 
perfect and most earnest in spirit, and have become like those who made an admirable beginning in 
approaching the Lord’s service, and passed the rest of their lives also in most laudable fervour of spirit: 
and again we find that from the higher grade very many have grown cold, and often have come to a 
miserable end. And just as it was no hindrance to the former class that they seemed to be converted not of 
their own free will, but by force and compulsion, in as much as the loving kindness of the Lord secured for 
them the opportunity for repentance, so too to the latter it was of no avail that the early days of their 
conversion were so bright, because they were not careful to bring the remainder of their life to a suitable 
end. For in the case of Abbot Moses, who lived in a spot in the wilderness called Calamus, nothing was 
wanting to his merits and perfect bliss, in consequence of the fact that he was driven to flee to the 
monastery through fear of death, which was hanging over him because of a murder; for he made such use 
of his compulsory conversion that with ready zeal he turned it into a voluntary one and climbed the 
topmost heights of perfection. As also on the other hand; to very many, whose names I ought not to 
mention, it has been of no avail that they entered on the Lord’s service with better beginning than this, as 
afterwards sloth and hardness of heart crept over them, and they fell into a dangerous state of torpor, and 
the bottomless pit of death, an instance of which we see clearly indicated in the call of the Apostles. For of 
what good was it to Judas that he had of his own free will embraced the highest grade of the Apostolate in 
the same way in which Peter and the rest of the Apostles had been summoned, as he allowed the splendid 
beginning of his call to terminate in a ruinous end of cupidity and covetousness, and as a cruel murderer 
even rushed into the betrayal of the Lord? Or what hindrance was it to Paul that he was suddenly blinded, 
and seemed to be drawn against his will into the way of salvation, as afterwards he followed the Lord with 
complete fervour of soul, and having begun by compulsion completed it by a free and voluntary devotion, 
and terminated with a magnificent end a life that was rendered glorious by such great deeds? Everything 
therefore depends upon the end; in which one who was consecrated by a noble conversion at the outset 
may through carelessness turn out a failure, and one who was compelled by necessity to adopt the 
monastic life may through fear of God and earnestness be made perfect. 


CHAPTER VI 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE THREE SORTS OF RENUNCIATIONS 


We must now speak of the renunciations, of which tradition and the authority of Holy Scripture show us 
three, and which every one of us ought with the utmost zeal to make complete. The first is that by which 
as far as the body is concerned we make light of all the wealth and goods of this world; the second, that 
by which we reject the fashions and vices and former affections of soul and flesh; the third, that by which 
we detach our soul from all present and visible things, and contemplate only things to come, and set our 
heart on what is invisible. And we read that the Lord charged Abraham to do all these three at once, when 
He said to him “Get thee out from thy country, and thy kinsfolk, and thy father’s house.” First He said 
“from thy country,” i.e., from the goods of this world, and earthly riches: secondly, “from thy kinsfolk,” i.e., 
from this former life and habits and sins, which cling to us from our very birth and are joined to us as it 
were by ties of affinity and kinship: thirdly, “from thy father’s house,” i.e., from all the recollection of this 
world, which the sight of the eyes can afford. For of the two fathers, i.e., of the one who is to be forsaken, 
and of the one who is to be sought, David thus speaks in the person of God: “Hearken, O daughter, and 
consider, and incline thine ear: forget also thine own people and thy father’s house:” for the person who 
says “Hearken, O daughter,” is certainly a Father; and yet he bears witness that the one, whose house and 
people he urges should be forgotten, is none the less father of his daughter. And this happens when being 
dead with Christ to the rudiments of this world, we no longer, as the Apostle says, regard “the things 
which are seen, but those which are not seen, for the things which are not seen are eternal,” and going 
forth in heart from this temporal and visible home, turn our eyes and heart towards that in which we are 
to remain for ever. And this we shall succeed in doing when, while we walk in the flesh, we are no longer 
at war with the Lord according to the flesh, proclaiming in deed and actions the truth of that saying of the 
blessed Apostle “Our conversation is in heaven.” To these three sorts of renunciations the three books of 
Solomon suitably correspond. For Proverbs answers to the first renunciation, as in it the desires for carnal 
things and earthly sins are repressed; to the second Ecclesiastes corresponds, as there everything which 
is done under the sun is declared to be vanity; to the third the Song of Songs, in which the soul soaring 
above all things visible, is actually joined to the word of God by the contemplation of heavenly things. 


CHAPTER VII 


HOW WE CAN ATTAIN PERFECTION IN EACH OF THESE SORTS OF RENUNCIATIONS 


Wherefore it will not be of much advantage to us that we have made our first renunciation with the 
utmost devotion and faith, if we do not complete the second with the same zeal and ardour. And so when 
we have succeeded in this, we shall be able to arrive at the third as well, in which we go forth from the 
house of our former parent, (who, as we know well, was our father from our very birth, after the old man, 
when we were “by nature children of wrath, as others also,” ) and fix our whole mental gaze on things 
celestial. And of this father Scripture says to Jerusalem which had despised God the true Father, “Thy 
father was an Amorite, and thy mother a Hittite;” and in the gospel we read “Ye are of your father the 
devil and the lusts of your father ye love to do.” And when we have left him, as we pass from things visible 
to things unseen we shall be able to say with the Apostle: “But we know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle is dissolved we have a habitation from God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens,” and this also, which we quoted a little while ago: “But our conversation is in heaven, whence 
also we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus, who will reform the body of our low estate made like to the 
body of His glory,” and this of the blessed David: “For Iam a sojourner upon the earth,” and “a stranger as 
all my fathers were;” so that we may in accordance with the Lord’s word be made like those of whom the 
Lord speaks to His Father in the gospel as follows: “They are not of the world, as I am not of the world,” 
and again to the Apostles themselves: “If ye were of this world, the world would love its own: but because 
ye are not of this world, therefore the world hateth you.” Of this third renunciation then we shall succeed 
in reaching the perfection, whenever our soul is sullied by no stain of carnal coarseness, but, all such 
having been carefully eliminated, it has been freed from every earthly quality and desire, and by constant 
meditation on things Divine, and spiritual contemplation has so far passed on to things unseen, that in its 
earnest seeking after things above and things spiritual it no longer feels that it is prisoned in this fragile 
flesh, and bodily form, but is caught up into such an ecstasy as not only to hear no words with the outward 
ear, or to busy itself with gazing on the forms of things present, but not even to see things close at hand, 
or large objects straight before the very eyes. And of this no one can understand the truth and force, 
except one who has made trial of what has been said, under the teaching of experience; viz., one, the eyes 
of whose soul the Lord has turned away from all things present, so that he no longer considers them as 
things that will soon pass away, but as things that are already done with, and sees them vanish into 
nothing, like misty smoke; and like Enoch, “walking with God,” and “translated” from human life and 
fashions, not “be found” amid the vanities of this life. And that this actually happened corporeally in the 
case of Enoch the book of Genesis thus tells us. “And Enoch walked with God, and was not found, for God 
translated him.” And the Apostle also says: “By faith Enoch was translated that he should not see death,” 
the death namely of which the Lord says in the gospel: “He that liveth and believeth in me shall not die 
eternally.” Wherefore, if we are anxious to attain true perfection, we ought to look to it that as we have 
outwardly with the body made light of parents, home, the riches and pleasures of the world, we may also 
inwardly with the heart forsake all these things and never be drawn back by any desires to those things 


which we have forsaken, as those who were led up by Moses, though they did not literally go back, are yet 
said to have returned in heart to Egypt; viz., by forsaking God who had led them forth with such mighty 
signs, and by worshipping the idols of Egypt of which they had thought scorn, as Scripture says: “And in 
their hearts they turned back into Egypt, saying to Aaron: Make us gods to go before us,” for we should 
fall into like condemnation with those who, while dwelling in the wilderness, after they had tasted manna 
from heaven, lusted after the filthy food of sins, and of mean baseness, and should seem together with 
them to murmur in the same way: “It was well with us in Egypt, when we sat over the flesh pots and ate 
the onions, and garlic, and cucumbers, and melons:” A form of speech, which, although it referred 
primarily to that people, we yet see fulfilled today in our own case and mode of life: for everyone who 
after renouncing this world turns back to his old desires, and reverts to his former likings asserts in heart 
and act the very same thing that they did, and says “It was well with me in Egypt,” and I am afraid that 
the number of these will be as large as that of the multitudes of backsliders of whom we read under 
Moses, for though they were reckoned as six hundred and three thousand armed men who came out of 
Egypt, of this number not more than two entered the land of promise. Wherefore we should be careful to 
take examples of goodness from those who are few and far between, because according to that figure of 
which we have spoken in the gospel “Many are called but few” are said to be “chosen.” A renunciation 
then in body alone, and a mere change of place from Egypt will not do us any good, if we do not succeed 
in achieving that renunciation in heart, which is far higher and more valuable. For of that mere bodily 
renunciation of which we have spoken the apostle declares as follows: “Though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and give my body to be burned, but have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” And the 
blessed Apostle would never have said this had it not been that he foresaw by the spirit that some who 
had given all their goods to feed the poor would not be able to attain to evangelical perfection and the 
lofty heights of charity, because while pride or impatience ruled over their hearts they were not careful to 
purify themselves from their former sins, and unrestrained habits, and on that account could never attain 
to that love of God which never faileth, and these, as they fall short in this second stage of renunciation, 
can still less reach that third stage which is most certainly far higher. But consider too in your minds with 
great care the fact that he did not simply say “If I bestow my goods.” For it might perhaps be thought that 
he spoke of one who had not fulfilled the command of the gospel, but had kept back something for himself, 
as some half-hearted persons do. But he says “Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor,” i.e., even if 
my renunciation of those earthly riches be perfect. And to this renunciation he adds something still 
greater: “And though I give my body to be burned, but have not charity, Iam nothing:” As if he had said in 
other words, though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor in accordance with that command in the 
gospel, where we are told “If thou wilt be perfect, go sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven,” renouncing them so as to keep back nothing at all for myself, and though 
to this distribution (of my goods) I should by the burning of my flesh add martyrdom so as to give up my 
body for Christ, and yet be impatient, or passionate or envious or proud, or excited by wrongs done by 
others, or seek what is mine, or indulge in evil thoughts, or not be ready and patient in bearing all that 
can be inflicted on me, this renunciation and the burning of the outer man will profit me nothing, while 
the inner man is still involved in the former sins, because, while in the fervour of the early days of my 
conversion I made light of the mere worldly substance, which is said to be not good or evil in itself but 
indifferent, I took no care to cast out in like manner the injurious powers of a bad heart, or to attain to 
that love of the Lord which is patient, which is “kind, which envieth not, is not puffed up, is not soon 
angry, dealeth not perversely, seeketh not her own, thinketh no evil,” which “beareth all things, endureth 
all things,” and which lastly never suffers him who follows after it to fall by the deceitfulness of sin. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF OUR VERY OWN POSSESSIONS IN WHICH THE BEAUTY OF THE SOUL IS SEEN OR ITS FOULNESS 


We ought then to take the utmost care that our inner man as well may cast off and make away with all 
those possessions of its sins, which it acquired in its former life: which as they continually cling to body 
and soul are our very own, and, unless we reject them and cut them off while we are still in the flesh, will 
not cease to accompany us after death. For as good qualities, or charity itself which is their source, may 
be gained in this world, and after the close of this life make the man who loves it lovely and glorious, so 
our faults transmit to that eternal remembrance a mind darkened and stained with foul colours. For the 
beauty or ugliness of the soul is the product of its virtues or its vices, the colour it takes from which either 
makes it so glorious, that it may well hear from the prophet “And the king shall have pleasure in thy 
beauty,” or so black, and foul, and ugly, that it must surely acknowledge the stench of its shame, and say 
“My wounds stink and are corrupt because of my foolishness,” and the Lord Himself says to it “Why is not 
the wound of the daughter of my people closed?” And therefore these are our very own possessions, which 
continually remain with the soul, which no king and no enemy can either give or take away from us. These 
are our very own possessions which not even death itself can part from the soul, but by renouncing which 
we can attain to perfection, and by clinging to which we shall suffer the punishment of eternal death. 


CHAPTER IX 


OF THREE SORTS OF POSSESSIONS 


Riches and possessions are taken in Holy Scripture in three different ways, i.e., as good, bad, and 
indifferent. Those are bad, of which it is said: “The rich have wanted and have suffered hunger,” and “Woe 
unto you that are rich, for ye have received your consolation:” and to have cast off these riches is the 
height of perfection; and a distinction which belongs to those poor who are commended in the gospel by 
the Lord’s saying: “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven;” and in the Psalm: 
“This poor man cried, and the Lord heard him,” and again: “The poor and needy shall praise thy name.” 
Those riches are good, to acquire which is the work of great virtue and merit, and the righteous possessor 
of which is praised by David who says “The generation of the righteous shall be blessed: glory and riches 
are in his house, and his righteousness remaineth for ever:” and again “the ransom of a man’s life are his 
riches.” And of these riches it is said in the Apocalypse to him who has them not and to his shame is poor 
and naked: “I will begin,” says he, “to vomit thee out of my mouth. Because thou sayest I am rich and 
wealthy and have need of nothing: and knowest not that thou art wretched and miserable and poor and 
blind and naked, I counsel thee to buy of me gold fire-tried, that thou mayest be made rich, and mayest be 
clothed in white garments, and that the shame of thy nakedness may not appear.” There are some also 
which are indifferent, i.e., which may be made either good or bad: for they are made either one or the 
other in accordance with the will and character of those who use them: of which the blessed, Apostle says 
“Charge the rich of this world not to be high-minded nor to trust in the uncertainty of riches, but in God 
(who giveth us abundantly all things to enjoy), to do good, to give easily, to communicate to others, to lay 
up in store for themselves a good foundation that they may lay hold on the true life.” These are what the 
rich man in the gospel kept, and never distributed to the poor,—while the beggar Lazarus was lying at his 
gate and desiring to be fed with his crumbs; and so he was condemned to the unbearable flames and 
everlasting heat of hell-fire. 


CHAPTER X 
THAT NONE CAN BECOME PERFECT MERELY THROUGH THE FIRST GRADE OF RENUNCIATION 


In leaving then these visible goods of the world we forsake not our own wealth, but that which is not ours, 
although we boast of it as either gained by our own exertions or inherited by us from our forefathers. For 
as I said nothing is our own, save this only which we possess with our heart, and which cleaves to our 
soul, and therefore cannot be taken away from us by any one. But Christ speaks in terms of censure of 
those visible riches, to those who clutch them as if they were their own, and refuse to share them with 
those in want. “If ye have not been faithful in what is another’s, who will give to you what is your own?” 
Plainly then it is not only daily experience which teaches us that these riches are not our own, but this 
saying of our Lord also, by the very title which it gives them. But concerning visible and worthless riches 
Peter says to the Lord: “Lo, we have left all and followed thee. What shall we have therefore?” when it is 
clear that they had left nothing but their miserable broken nets. And unless this expression “all” is 
understood to refer to that renunciation of sins which is really great and important, we shall not find that 
the Apostles had left anything of any value, or that the Lord had any reason for bestowing on them the 
blessing of so great glory, that they were allowed to hear from Him that “in the regeneration, when the 
Son of Man shall sit on the throne of His glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.” If then those, who have completely renounced their earthly and visible goods, cannot for 
sufficient reason attain to Apostolic charity, nor climb with readiness and vigour to that third stage of 
renunciation which is still higher and belongs to but few, what should those think of themselves, who do 
not even make that first step (which is very easy) a thorough one, but keep together with their old want of 
faith, their former sordid riches, and fancy that they can boast of the mere name of monks? The first 
renunciation then of which we spoke is of what is not our own, and therefore is not enough of itself to 
confer perfection on the renunciant, unless he advances to the second, which is really and truly a 
renunciation of what belongs to us. And when we have made sure of this by the expulsion of all our faults, 
we shall mount to the heights of the third renunciation also, whereby we rise above not merely all those 
things which are done in this world or specially belong to men, but even that whole universe around us 
which is esteemed so glorious, and shall with heart and soul look down upon it as subject to vanity and 
destined soon to pass away; as we look, as the Apostle says, “not on those things which are seen, but on 
those which are not seen: for the things that are seen, are temporal, and the things which are not seen are 
eternal;” that so we may be found worthy to hear that highest utterance, which was spoken to Abraham: 
“and come into a land which I will show thee,” which clearly shows that unless a man has made those 
three former renunciations with all earnestness of mind, he cannot attain to this fourth, which is granted 
as a reward and privilege to one whose renunciation is perfect, that he may be found worthy to enter the 
land of promise which no longer bears for him the thorns and thistles of sins; which after all the passions 
have been driven out is acquired by purity of heart even in the body, and which no good deeds or 
exertions of man’s efforts (can gain), but which the Lord Himself promises to show, saying “And come into 
the land which I will show to thee:” which clearly proves that the beginning of our salvation results from 
the call of the Lord, Who says “Get thee out from thy country,” and that the completion of perfection and 
purity is His gift in the same way, as He says “And come into the land which I will show thee,” i.e., not one 
you yourself can know or discover by your own efforts, but one which I will show not only to one who is 
ignorant of it, but even to one who is not looking for it. And from this we clearly gather that as we hasten 
to the way of salvation through being stirred up by the inspiration of the Lord, so too it is under the 
guidance of His direction and illumination that we attain to the perfection of the highest bliss. 


CHAPTER XI 
A QUESTION ON THE FREE WILL OF MAN AND THE GRACE OF GOD 


Germanus: Where then is there room for free will, and how is it ascribed to our efforts that we are worthy 
of praise, if God both begins and ends everything in us which concerns our salvation? 


CHAPTER XII 


THE ANSWER ON THE ECONOMY OF DIVINE GRACE, WITH FREE WILL STILL REMAINING IN US 


Paphnutius: This would fairly influence us, if in every work and practice, the beginning and the end were 
everything, and there were no middle in between. And so as we know that God creates opportunities of 
salvation in various ways, it is in our power to make use of the opportunities granted to us by heaven 
more or less earnestly. For just as the offer came from God Who called him “get thee out of thy country,” 
so the obedience was on the part of Abraham who went forth; and as the fact that the saying “Come into 
the land” was carried into action, was the work of him who obeyed, so the addition of the words “which I 
will show thee” came from the grace of God Who commanded or promised it. But it is well for us to be 
sure that although we practise every virtue with unceasing efforts, yet with all our exertions and zeal we 
can never arrive at perfection, nor is mere human diligence and toil of itself sufficient to deserve to reach 
the splendid reward of bliss, unless we have secured it by means of the co-operation of the Lord, and His 
directing our heart to what is right. And so we ought every moment to pray and say with David “Order my 
steps in thy paths that my footsteps slip not:” and “He hath set my feet upon a rock and ordered my 
goings:” that He Who is the unseen ruler of the human heart may vouchsafe to turn to the desire of virtue 
that will of ours, which is more readily inclined to vice either through want of knowledge of what is good, 
or through the delights of passion. And we read this in a verse in which the prophet sings very plainly: 
“Being pushed I was overturned that I might fall,” where the weakness of our free will is shown. And “the 
Lord sustained me:” again this shows that the Lord’s help is always joined to it, and by this, that we may 
not be altogether destroyed by our free will, when He sees that we have stumbled, He sustains and 
supports us, as it were by stretching out His hand. And again: “If I said my foot was moved;” viz., from the 
slippery character of the will, “Thy mercy, O Lord, helped me.” Once more he joins on the help of God to 
his own weakness, as he confesses that it was not owing to his own efforts but to the mercy of God, that 
the foot of his faith was not moved. And again: “According to the multitude of the sorrows which I had in 
my heart,” which sprang most certainly from my free will, “Thy comforts have refreshed my soul,” i.e., by 
coming through Thy inspiration into my heart, and laying open the view of future blessings which Thou 
hast prepared for them who labour in Thy name, they not only removed all anxiety from my heart, but 
actually conferred upon it the greatest delight. And again: “Had it not been that the Lord helped me, my 
soul had almost dwelt in hell.” He certainly shows that through the depravity of this free will he would 
have dwelt in hell, had he not been saved by the assistance and protection of the Lord. For “By the Lord,” 
and not by free-will, “are a man’s steps directed,” and “although the righteous fall” at least by free will, 
“he shall not be cast away.” And why? because “the Lord upholdeth him with His hand:” and this is to say 
with the utmost clearness: None of the righteous are sufficient of themselves to acquire righteousness, 
unless every moment when they stumble and fall the Divine mercy supports them with His hands, that 
they may not utterly collapse and perish, when they have been cast down through the weakness of free 
will. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THAT THE ORDERING OF OUR WAY COMES FROM GOD 


And truly the saints have never said that it was by their own efforts that they secured the direction of the 
way in which they walked in their course towards advance and perfection of virtue, but rather they prayed 
for it from the Lord, saying “Direct me in Thy truth,” and “direct my way in thy sight.” But someone else 
declares that he discovered this very fact not only by faith, but also by experience, and as it were from the 
very nature of things: “I know, O Lord, that the way of man is not his: neither is it in a man to walk and to 
direct his steps.” And the Lord Himself says to Israel: “I will direct him like a green fir-tree: from Me is 
thy fruit found.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THAT KNOWLEDGE OF THE LAW IS GIVEN BY THE GUIDANCE AND ILLUMINATION OF THE LORD 


The knowledge also of the law itself they daily endeavour to gain not by diligence in reading, but by the 
guidance and illumination of God as they say to Him: “Show me Thy ways, O Lord, and teach me Thy 
paths:” and “open Thou mine eyes: and I shall see the wondrous things of Thy law:” and “teach me to do 
Thy will, for Thou art my God;” and again: “Who teacheth man knowledge.” 


thou shalt say, Ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord. Thus saith the Lord God to these bones, Behold, I 
bring upon you the breath of life, and ye shall live: and I will give unto you the spirit, and I will place 
muscles over you, and I will spread skin upon you; and ye shall live, and shall know that I am the Lord. 
And I prophesied as the Lord commanded me: and while I prophesy, behold there is a voice, behold also a 
movement, and bones approached bones. And I saw, and behold sinews and flesh came up over them, and 
muscles were placed around them; but there was no breath in them. And He said unto me, Prophesy to 
the wind, son of man, prophesy and say, Thus saith the Lord God, Come from the four winds, O breath, 
and breathe in these dead men, and let them live. So I prophesied to the wind, as He commanded me, and 
the spirit entered into the bones, and they lived, and stood upon their feet, strong and exceeding many. 
And the Lord said unto me, Son of man, these bones are the whole house of Israel. They say themselves, 
Our bones are become dry, and our hope is perished, and we in them have been violently destroyed. 
Therefore prophesy unto them, (and say), Behold, even I will open your sepulchres, and will bring you out 
of your sepulchres, O my people, and will bring you into the land of Israel: and ye shall know how that I 
the Lord opened your sepulchres, and brought you, O my people, out of your sepulchres; and I will give 
my Spirit unto you, and ye shall live, and shall rest in your own land: and ye shall know how that I the 
Lord have spoken and done these things, saith the Lord.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


THIS VISION INTERPRETED BY TERTULLIAN OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODIES OF THE DEAD. A 
CHRONOLOGICAL ERROR OF OUR AUTHOR, WHO SUPPOSES THAT EZEKIEL IN HIS CH. XXXI. PROPHESIED 
BEFORE THE CAPTIVITY 


I am well aware how they torture even this prophecy into a proof of the allegorical sense, on the ground 
that by saying, “These bones are the whole house of Israel,” He made them a figure of Israel, and 
removed them from their proper literal condition; and therefore (they contend) that there is here a 
figurative, not a true prediction of the resurrection, for (they say) the state of the Jews is one of 
humiliation, in a certain sense dead, and very dry, and dispersed over the plain of the world. Therefore the 
image of a resurrection is allegorically applied to their state, since it has to be gathered together, and 
recompacted bone to bone (in other words, tribe to tribe, and people to people), and to be reincorporated 
by the sinews of power and the nerves of royalty, and to be brought out as it were from sepulchres, that is 
to say, from the most miserable and degraded abodes of captivity, and to breathe afresh in the way of a 
restoration, and to live thenceforward in their own land of Judaea. And what is to happen after all this? 
They will die, no doubt. And what will there be after death? No resurrection from the dead, of course, 
since there is nothing of the sort here revealed to Ezekiel. Well, but the resurrection is elsewhere foretold: 
so that there will be one even in this case, and they are rash in applying this passage to the state of Jewish 
affairs; or even if it do indicate a different recovery from the resurrection which we are maintaining, what 
matters it to me, provided there be also a resurrection of the body, just as there is a restoration of the 
Jewish state? In fact, by the very circumstance that the recovery of the Jewish state is prefigured by the 
reincorporation and reunion of bones, proof is offered that this event will also happen to the bones 
themselves; for the metaphor could not have been formed from bones, if the same thing exactly were not 
to be realized in them also. Now, although there is a sketch of the true thing in its image, the image itself 
still possesses a truth of its own: it must needs be, therefore, that must have a prior existence for itself, 
which is used figuratively to express some other thing. Vacuity is not a consistent basis for a similitude, 
nor does nonentity form a suitable foundation for a parable. It will therefore be right to believe that the 
bones are destined to have a rehabiliment of flesh and breath, such as it is here said they will have, by 
reason indeed of which their renewed state could alone express the reformed condition of Jewish affairs, 
which is pretended to be the meaning of this passage. It is, however, more characteristic of a religious 
spirit to maintain the truth on the authority of a literal interpretation, such as is required by the sense of 
the inspired passage. Now, if this vision had reference to the condition of the Jews, as soon as He had 
revealed to him the position of the bones, He would at once have added, “These bones are the whole 
house of Israel,” and so forth. But immediately on showing the bones, He interrupts the scene by saying 
somewhat of the prospect which is most suited to bones; without yet naming Israel, He tries the prophet’s 
own faith: “Son of man, can these bones ever live?” so that he makes answer: “O Lord, Thou knowest.” 
Now God would not, you may be sure, have tried the prophet’s faith on a point which was never to be a 
real one, of which Israel should never hear, and in which it was not proper to repose belief. Since, 
however, the resurrection of the dead was indeed foretold, but Israel, in the distrust of his great unbelief, 
was offended at it; and, whilst gazing on the condition of the crumbling grave, despaired of a resurrection; 
or rather, did not direct his mind mainly to it, but to his own harassing circumstances,—therefore God first 
instructed the prophet (since he, too, was not free from doubt), by revealing to him the process of the 
resurrection, with a view to his earnest setting forth of the same. He then charged the people to believe 
what He had revealed to the prophet, telling them that they were themselves, though refusing to believe 
their resurrection, the very bones which were destined to rise again. Then in the concluding sentence He 
says, “And ye shall know how that I the Lord have spoken and done these things,” intending of course to 
do that of which He had spoken; but certainly not meaning to do that which He had spoken of, if His 
design had been to do something different from what He had said. 


CHAPTER XV 


THAT THE UNDERSTANDING, BY MEANS OF WHICH WE CAN RECOGNIZE GOD’S COMMANDS, AND THE 
PERFORMANCE OF A GOOD WILL ARE BOTH GIFTS FROM THE LORD 


Further the blessed David asks of the Lord that he may gain that very understanding, by which he can 
recognize God’s commands which, he well knew, were written in the book of the law, and he says “I am 
Thy servant: O give me understanding that I may learn Thy commandments.” Certainly he was in 
possession of understanding, which had been granted to him by nature, and also had at his fingers’ ends a 
knowledge of God’s commands which were preserved in writing in the law: and still he prayed the Lord 
that he might learn this more thoroughly as he knew that what came to him by nature would never be 
sufficient for him, unless his understanding was enlightened by the Lord by a daily illumination from Him, 
to understand the law spiritually and to recognize His commands more clearly, as the “chosen vessel” also 
declares very plainly this which we are insisting on. “For it is God which worketh in you both to will and to 
do according to good will.” What could well be clearer than the assertion that both our good will and the 
completion of our work are fully wrought in us by the Lord? And again “For it is granted to you for 
Christ’s sake, not only to believe in Him but also to suffer for Him.” Here also he declares that the 
beginning of our conversion and faith, and the endurance of suffering is a gift to us from the Lord. And 
David too, as he knows this, similarly prays that the same thing may be granted to him by God’s mercy. 
“Strengthen, O God, that which Thou hast wrought in us:” showing that it is not enough for the beginning 
of our salvation to be granted by the gift and grace of God, unless it has been continued and ended by the 
same pity and continual help from Him. For not free will but the Lord “looseth them that are bound.” No 
strength of ours, but the Lord “raiseth them that are fallen:” no diligence in reading, but “the Lord 
enlightens the blind:” where the Greeks have kurios sophoi tuphlous, i.e., “the Lord maketh wise the 
blind:” no care on our part, but “the Lord careth for the stranger:” no courage of ours, but “the Lord 
assists (or supports) all those who are down.” But this we say, not to slight our zeal and efforts and 
diligence, as if they were applied unnecessarily and foolishly, but that we may know that we cannot strive 
without the help of God, nor can our efforts be of any use in securing the great reward of purity, unless it 
has been granted to us by the assistance and mercy of the Lord: for “a horse is prepared for the day of 
battle: but help cometh from the Lord,” “for no man can prevail by strength.” We ought then always to 
sing with the blessed David: “My strength and my praise is” not my free will, but “the Lord, and He is 
become my salvation.” And the teacher of the Gentiles was not ignorant of this when he declared that he 
was made capable of the ministry of the New Testament not by his own merits or efforts but by the mercy 
of God. “Not” says he, “that we are capable of thinking anything of ourselves as of ourselves, but our 
sufficiency is of God, which can be put in less good Latin but more forcibly, “our capability is of God,” and 
then there follows: “Who also made us capable ministers of the New Testament.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
THAT FAITH ITSELF MUST BE GIVEN US BY THE LORD 


But so thoroughly did the Apostles realize that everything which concerns salvation was given them by the 
Lord, that they even asked that faith itself should be granted from the Lord, saying: “Add to us faith” as 
they did not imagine that it could be gained by free will, but believed that it would be bestowed by the 
free gift of God. Lastly the Author of man’s salvation teaches us how feeble and weak and insufficient our 
faith would be unless it were strengthened by the aid of the Lord, when He says to Peter “Simon, Simon, 
behold Satan hath desired to have you that he may sift you as wheat. But I have prayed to my Father that 
thy faith fail not.” And another finding that this was happening in his own case, and seeing that his faith 
was being driven by the waves of unbelief on the rocks which would cause a fearful shipwreck, asks of the 
same Lord an aid to his faith, saying “Lord, help mine unbelief.” So thoroughly then did those Apostles 
and men in the gospel realize that everything which is good is brought to perfection by the aid of the 
Lord, and not imagine that they could preserve their faith unharmed by their own strength or free will 
that they prayed that it might be helped or granted to them by the Lord. And if in Peter’s case there was 
need of the Lord’s help that it might not fail, who will be so presumptuous and blind as to fancy that he 
has no need of daily assistance from the Lord in order to preserve it? Especially as the Lord Himself has 
made this clear in the gospel, saying: “As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide in the vine, 
so no more can ye, except ye abide in me.” And again: “for without me ye can do nothing.” How foolish 
and wicked then it is to attribute any good action to our own diligence and not to God’s grace and 
assistance, is clearly shown by the Lord’s saying, which lays down that no one can show forth the fruits of 
the Spirit without His inspiration and co-operation. For “every good gift and every perfect boon is from 
above, coming down from the Father of lights.” And Zechariah too says, “For whatever is good is His, and 
what is excellent is from Him.” And so the blessed Apostle consistently says: “What hast thou which thou 
didst not receive? But if thou didst receive it, why boastest thou as if thou hadst not received it?” 


CHAPTER XVII 


THAT TEMPERATENESS AND THE ENDURANCE OF TEMPTATIONS MUST BE GIVEN TO US BY THE LORD 


And that all the endurance, with which we can bear the temptations brought upon us, depends not so 


much on our own strength as on the mercy and guidance of God, the blessed Apostle thus declares: “No 
temptation hath come upon you but such as is common to man. But God is faithful, who will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that ye are able, but will with the temptation make also a way of escape, that ye may 
be able to bear it.” And that God fits and strengthens our souls for every good work, and worketh in us all 
those things which are pleasing to Him, the same Apostle teaches: “May the God of peace who brought 
out of darkness the great Shepherd of the sheep, Jesus Christ, in the blood of the everlasting Testament, 
fit you in all goodness, working in you what is well-pleasing in His sight.” And that the same thing may 
happen to the Thessalonians he prays as follows, saying: “Now our Lord Jesus Christ Himself and God our 
Father who hath loved us and hath given us everlasting consolation and good hope in grace, exhort your 
hearts, and confirm you in every good word and work.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THAT THE CONTINUAL FEAR OF GOD MUST BE BESTOWED ON US BY THE LORD 


And lastly the prophet Jeremiah, speaking in the person of God, clearly testifies that even the fear of God, 
by which we can hold fast to Him, is shed upon us by the Lord: saying as follows: “And I will give them one 
heart, and one way, that they may fear Me all days: and that it may be well with them and with their 
children after them. And I will make an everlasting covenant with them and will not cease to do them 
good: and I will give My fear in their hearts that they may not revolt from Me.” Ezekiel also says: “And I 
will give them one heart, and will put a new spirit in their bowels: and I will take away the stony heart out 
of their flesh and will give them a heart of flesh: that they may walk in My commandments, and keep My 
judgments and do them: and that they may be My people, and I may be their God.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
THAT THE BEGINNING OF OUR GOOD WILL AND ITS COMPLETION COMES FROM GOD 


And this plainly teaches us that the beginning of our good will is given to us by the inspiration of the Lord, 
when He draws us towards the way of salvation either by His own act, or by the exhortations of some 
man, or by compulsion; and that the consummation of our good deeds is granted by Him in the same way: 
but that it is in our own power to follow up the encouragement and assistance of God with more or less 
zeal, and that accordingly we are rightly visited either with reward or with punishment, because we have 
been either careless or careful to correspond to His design and providential arrangement made for us 
with such kindly regard. And this is clearly and plainly described in Deuteronomy. “When,” says he, “the 
Lord thy God shall have brought thee into the land which thou art going to possess, and shall have 
destroyed many nations before thee, the Hittite, and the Gergeshite, and the Amorite, the Canaanite, and 
the Perizzite, the Hivite, and the Jebusite, seven nations much more numerous than thou art and stronger 
than thou, and the Lord thy God shall have delivered them to thee, thou shalt utterly destroy them. Thou 
shalt make no league with them. Neither shalt thou make marriage with them.” So then Scripture 
declares that it is the free gift of God that they are brought into the land of promise, that many nations are 
destroyed before them, that nations more numerous and mightier than the people of Israel are given up 
into their hands. But whether Israel utterly destroys them, or whether it preserves them alive and spares 
them, and whether or no it makes a league with them, and makes marriages with them or not, it declares 
lies in their own power. And by this testimony we can clearly see what we ought to ascribe to free will, 
and what to the design and daily assistance of the Lord, and that it belongs to divine grace to give us 
opportunities of salvation and prosperous undertakings and victory: but that it is ours to follow up the 
blessings which God gives us with earnestness or indifference. And this same fact we see is plainly taught 
in the healing of the blind men. For the fact that Jesus passed by them, was a free gift of Divine 
providence and condescension. But the fact that they cried out and said “Have mercy on us, Lord, thou 
son of David,” was an act of their own faith and belief. That they received the sight of their eyes was a gift 
of Divine pity. But that after the reception of any blessing, the grace of God, and the use of free will both 
remain, the case of the ten lepers, who were all healed alike, shows us. For when one of them through 
goodness of will returned thanks, the Lord looking for the nine, and praising the one, showed that He was 
ever anxious to help even those who were unmindful of His kindness. For even this is a gift of His 
visitation; viz., that he receives and commends the grateful one, and looks for and censures those who are 
thankless. 


CHAPTER XX 


THAT NOTHING CAN BE DONE IN THIS WORLD WITHOUT GOD 


But it is right for us to hold with unswerving faith that nothing whatever is done in this world without 
God. For we must acknowledge that everything is done either by His will or by His permission, i.e., we 
must believe that whatever is good is carried out by the will of God and by His aid, and whatever is the 
reverse is done by His permission, when the Divine Protection is withdrawn from us for our sins and the 
hardness of our hearts, and suffers the devil and the shameful passions of the body to lord it over us. And 
the words of the Apostle most assuredly teach us this, when he says: “For this cause God delivered them 
up to shameful passions:” and again: “Because they did not like to have God in their knowledge, God 


delivered them up to a reprobate sense, to do those things which are not convenient.” And the Lord 
Himself says by the prophet: “But My people did not hear My voice and Israel did not obey me: Wherefore 
I gave them up unto their own hearts’ lusts. They shall walk after their own inventions.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


AN OBJECTION ON THE POWER OF FREE WILL 


Germanus: This passage very clearly shows the freedom of the will, where it is said “If My people would 
have hearkened unto Me,” and elsewhere “But My people would not hear My voice.” For when He says “If 
they would have heard” He shows that the decision to yield or not to yield lay in their own power. How 
then is it true that our salvation does not depend upon ourselves, if God Himself has given us the power 
either to hearken or not to hearken? 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE ANSWER; VIZ., THAT OUR FREE WILL ALWAYS HAS NEED OF THE HELP OF THE LORD 


Paphnutius: You have shrewdly enough noticed how it is said “If they would have hearkened to Me:” but 
have not sufficiently considered either who it is who speaks to one who does or does not hearken; or what 
follows: “I should soon have put down their enemies, and laid My hand on those that trouble them.” Let no 
one then try by a false interpretation to twist that which we brought forward to prove that nothing can be 
done without the Lord, nor take it in support of free will, in such a way as to try to take away from man 
the grace of God and His daily oversight, through this test: “But My people did not hear My voice,” and 
again: “If My people would have hearkened unto Me, and if Israel would have walked in My ways, etc.:” 
but let him consider that just as the power of free will is evidenced by the disobedience of the people, so 
the daily oversight of God who declares and admonishes him is also shown. For where He says “If My 
people would have hearkened unto Me” He clearly implies that He had spoken to them before. And this 
the Lord was wont to do not only by means of the written law, but also by daily exhortations, as this which 
is given by Isaiah: “All day long have I stretched forth My hands to a disobedient and gain-saying people.” 
Both points then can be supported from this passage, where it says: “If My people would have hearkened, 
and if Israel had walked in My ways, I should soon have put down their enemies, and laid My hand on 
those that trouble them.” For just as free will is shown by the disobedience of the people, so the 
government of God and His assistance is made clear by the beginning and end of the verse, where He 
implies that He had spoken to them before, and that afterwards He would put down their enemies, if they 
would have hearkened unto Him. For we have no wish to do away with man’s free will by what we have 
said, but only to establish the fact that the assistance and grace of God are necessary to it every day and 
hour. When he had instructed us with this discourse Abbot Paphnutius dismissed us from his cell before 
midnight in a state of contrition rather than of liveliness; insisting on this as the chief lesson in his 
discourse; viz., that when we fancied that by making perfect the first renunciation (which we were 
endeavouring to do with all our powers), we could climb the heights of perfection, we should make the 
discovery that we had not yet even begun to dream of the heights to which a monk can rise, since after we 
had learnt some few things about the second renunciation, we should find out that we had not before this 
even heard a word of the third stage, in which all perfection is comprised, and which in many ways far 
exceeds these lower ones. 


IV. Conference of Abbot Daniel 


On the Lust of the Flesh and of the Spirit 


CHAPTER I 
OF THE LIFE OF ABBOT DANIEL 


Among the other heroes of Christian philosophy we also knew Abbot Daniel, who was not only the equal of 
those who dwelt in the desert of Scete in every sort of virtue, but was specially marked by the grace of 
humility. This man on account of his purity and gentleness, though in age the junior of most, was 
preferred to the office of the diaconate by the blessed Paphnutius, presbyter in the same desert: for the 
blessed Paphnutius was so delighted with his excellent qualities, that, as he knew that he was his equal in 
virtue and grace of life, he was anxious also to make him his equal in the order of the priesthood. And 
since he could not bear that he should remain any longer in an inferior office, and was also anxious to 
provide a worthy successor to himself in his lifetime, he promoted him to the dignity of the priesthood. He 
however relinquished nothing of his former customary humility, and when the other was present, never 
took upon himself anything from his advance to a higher order, but when Abbot Paphnutius was offering 
spiritual sacrifices, ever continued to act as a deacon in the office of his former ministry. However, the 
blessed Paphnutius though so great a saint as to possess the grace of foreknowledge in many matters, yet 
in this case was disappointed of his hope of the succession and the choice he had made, for he himself 
passed to God no long time after him whom he had prepared as his successor. 


CHAPTER II 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE ORIGIN OF A SUDDEN CHANGE OF FEELING FROM INEXPRESSIBLE JOY TO EXTREME 
DEJECTION OF MIND 


So then we asked this blessed Daniel why it was that as we sat in the cells we were sometimes filled with 
the utmost gladness of heart, together with inexpressible delight and abundance of the holiest feelings, so 
that I will not say speech, but feeling could not follow it, and pure prayers were readily breathed, and the 
mind being filled with spiritual fruits, praying to God even in sleep could feel that its petitions rose lightly 
and powerfully to God: and again, why it was that for no reason we were suddenly filled with the utmost 
grief, and weighed down with unreasonable depression, so that we not only felt as if we ourselves were 
overcome with such feelings, but also our cell grew dreadful, reading palled upon us, aye and our very 
prayers were offered up unsteadily and vaguely, and almost as if we were intoxicated: so that while we 
were groaning and endeavouring to restore ourselves to our former disposition, our mind was unable to 
do this, and the more earnestly it sought to fix again its gaze upon God, so was it the more vehemently 
carried away to wandering thoughts by shifting aberrations and so utterly deprived of all spiritual fruits, 
as not to be capable of being roused from this deadly slumber even by the desire of the kingdom of 
heaven, or by the fear of hell held out to it. To this he replied. 


CHAPTER III 
HIS ANSWER TO THE QUESTION RAISED 


A threefold account of this mental dryness of which you speak has been given by the Elders. For it comes 
either from carelessness on our part, or from the assaults of the devil, or from the permission and 
allowance of the Lord. From carelessness on our part, when through our own faults, coldness has come 
upon us, and we have behaved carelessly and hastily, and owing to slothful idleness have fed on bad 
thoughts, and so make the ground of our heart bring forth thorns and thistles; which spring up in it, and 
consequently make us sterile, and powerless as regards all spiritual fruit and meditation. From the 
assaults of the devil when, sometimes, while we are actually intent on good desires, our enemy with crafty 
subtilty makes his way into our heart, and without our knowledge and against our will we are drawn away 
from the best intentions. 


CHAPTER IV 
HOW THERE IS A TWOFOLD REASON FOR THE PERMISSION AND ALLOWANCE OF GOD 


But for God’s permission and allowance there is a twofold reason. First, that being for a short time 


forsaken by the Lord, and observing with all humility the weakness of our own heart, we may not be 
puffed up on account of the previous purity of heart. granted to us by His visitation; and that by proving 


that when we are forsaken by Him we cannot possibly recover our former state of purity and delight by 
any groanings and efforts of our own, we may also learn that our previous gladness of heart resulted not 
from our own earnestness but from His gift, and that for the present time it must be sought once more 
from His grace and enlightenment. But a second reason for this allowance, is to prove our perseverance, 
and steadfastness of mind, and real desires, and to show in us, with what purpose of heart, or earnestness 
in prayer we seek for the return of the Holy Spirit, when He leaves us, and also in order that when we 
discover with what efforts we must seek for that spiritual gladness—when once it is lost—and the joy of 
purity, we may learn to preserve it more carefully, when once it is secured, and to hold it with firmer 
grasp. For men are generally more careless about keeping whatever they think can be easily replaced. 


CHAPTER V 


HOW OUR EFFORTS AND EXERTIONS ARE OF NO USE WITHOUT GOD’S HELP 


And by this it is clearly shown that God’s grace and mercy always work in us what is good, and that when 
it forsakes us, the efforts of the worker are useless, and that however earnestly a man may strive, he 
cannot regain his former condition without His help, and that this saying is constantly fulfilled in our case: 
that it is “not of him that willeth or runneth but of God which hath mercy.” And this grace on the other 
hand sometimes does not refuse to visit with that holy inspiration of which you spoke, and with an 
abundance of spiritual thoughts, even the careless and indifferent; but inspires the unworthy, arouses the 
slumberers, and enlightens those who are blinded by ignorance, and mercifully reproves us and chastens 
us, shedding itself abroad in our hearts, that thus we may be stirred by the compunction which He 
excites, and impelled to rise from the sleep of sloth. Lastly we are often filled by His sudden visitation 
with sweet odours, beyond the power of human composition—so that the soul is ravished with these 
delights, and caught up, as it were, into an ecstasy of spirit, and becomes oblivious of the fact that it is 
still in the flesh. 


CHAPTER VI 


HOW IT IS SOMETIMES TO OUR ADVANTAGE TO BE LEFT BY GOD 


But the blessed David recognizes that sometimes this departure of which we have spoken, and (as it were) 
desertion by God may be to some extent to our advantage, so that he was unwilling to pray, not that he 
might not be absolutely forsaken by God in anything (for he was aware that this would have been 
disadvantageous both to himself and to human nature in its course towards perfection) but he rather 
entreated that it might be in measure and degree, saying “Forsake me not utterly” as if to say in other 
words: I know that thou dost forsake thy saints to their advantage, in order to prove them, for in no other 
way could they be tempted by the devil, unless they were for a little forsaken by Thee. And therefore I ask 
not that Thou shouldest never forsake me, for it would not be well for me not to feel my weakness and say 
“It is good for me that Thou hast brought me low” nor to have no opportunity of fighting. And this I 
certainly should not have, if the Divine protection shielded me incessantly and unbrokenly. For the devil 
will not dare to attack me while supported by Thy defence, as he brings both against me and Thee this 
objection and complaint, which he ever slanderously brings against Thy champions, “Does Job serve God 
for nought? Hast not Thou made a fence for him and his house and all his substance round about?” But I 
rather entreat that Thou forsake me not utterly—what the Greeks call heos sphodra, i.e., too much. For, 
first, as it is advantageous to me for Thee to forsake me a little, that the steadfastness of my love may be 
tried, so it is dangerous if Thou suffer me to be forsaken excessively in proportion to my faults and what I 
deserve, since no power of man, if in temptation it is forsaken for too long a time by Thine aid, can endure 
by its own steadfastness, and not forthwith give in to the power of the enemy’s side, unless Thou Thyself, 
as Thou knowest the strength of man, and moderatest his struggles, “Suffer us not to be tempted above 
that we are able, but makest with the temptation a way of escape that we may be able to bear it.” And 
something of this sort we read in the book of Judges was mystically designed in the matter of the 
extermination of the spiritual nations which were opposed to Israel: “These are the nations, which the 
Lord left that by them He might instruct Israel, that they might learn to fight with their enemies,” and 
again shortly after: “And the Lord left them that He might try Israel by them, whether they would hear the 
commandments of the Lord, which He had commanded their fathers by the hand of Moses, or not.” And 
this conflict God reserved for Israel, not from envy of their peace, or from a wish to hurt them, but 
because He knew that it would be good for them that while they were always oppressed by the attacks of 
those nations they might not cease to feel themselves in need of the aid of the Lord, and for this reason 
might ever continue to meditate on Him and invoke His aid, and not grow careless through lazy ease, and 
lose the habit of resisting, and the practice of virtue. For again and again, men whom adversity could not 
overcome, have been cast down by freedom from care and by prosperity. 


CHAPTER VII 


OF THE VALUE OF THE CONFLICT WHICH THE APOSTLE MAKES TO CONSIST IN THE STRIFE BETWEEN THE 
FLESH AND THE SPIRIT 


This conflict too we read in the Apostle has for our good been placed in our members: “For the flesh 


lusteth against the spirit: and the spirit against the flesh. But these two are opposed to each other so that 
ye should not do what ye would.” You have here too a contest as it were implanted in our bodies, by the 
action and arrangement of the Lord. For when a thing exists in everybody universally and without the 
slightest exception, what else can you think about it except that it belongs to the substance of human 
nature, since the fall of the first man, as it were naturally: and when a thing is found to be congenital with 
everybody, and to grow with their growth, how can we help believing that it was implanted by the will of 
the Lord, not to injure them but to help them? But the reason of this conflict; viz., of flesh and spirit, he 
tells us is this: that ye should not do what ye would.” And so, if we fulfil what God arranged that we should 
not fulfil, i.e., that we should not do what we liked, how can we help believing that it is bad for us? And 
this conflict implanted in us by the arrangement of the Creator is in a way useful to us, and calls and 
urges us on to a higher state: and if it ceased, most surely there would ensue on the other hand a peace 
that is fraught with danger. 


CHAPTER VIII 


A QUESTION, HOW IT IS THAT IN THE APOSTLE’S CHAPTER, AFTER HE HAS SPOKEN OF THE LUSTS OF THE 
FLESH AND SPIRIT OPPOSING ONE ANOTHER, HE ADDS A THIRD THING; VIZ., MAN’S WILL 


Germanus: Although some glimmer of the sense now seems clear to us, yet as we cannot thoroughly grasp 
the Apostle’s meaning, we want you to explain this more clearly to us. For the existence of three things 
seems to be indicated here: first, the struggle of the flesh against the spirit, secondly the desire of the 
spirit against the flesh, and thirdly our own free will, which seems to be placed between the two, and of 
which it is said: “Ye should not do what ye will.” And on this subject though as I said we can gather some 
hints, from what you have explained of the meaning, yet—since this conference gives the opportunity—we 
are anxious to have it more fully explained to us. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE ANSWER ON THE UNDERSTANDING OF ONE WHO ASKS RIGHTLY 


Daniel: It belongs to the understanding to discern the distinctions and the drift of questions; and it is a 
main part of knowledge to understand how ignorant you are. Wherefore it is said that “if a fool asks 
questions, it will be accounted wisdom,” because, although one who asks questions is ignorant of the 
answer to the question raised, yet as he wisely asks, and learns what he does not know, this very fact will 
be counted as wisdom in him, because he wisely discovers what he was ignorant of. According then to this 
division of yours, it seems that in this passage the Apostle mentions three things, the lust of the flesh 
against the spirit, and of the spirit against the flesh, the mutual struggle of which against each other 
appears to have this as its cause and reason; viz., “that,” says he, “we should not do what we would.” 
There remains then a fourth case, which you have overlooked; viz., that we should do what we would not. 
Now then, we must first discover the meaning of those two desires, i.e., of the flesh and spirit, and so next 
learn to discuss our free will, which is placed between the two, and then lastly in the same way we can see 
what cannot belong to our free will. 


CHAPTER X 


THAT THE WORD FLESH IS NOT USED WITH ONE SINGLE MEANING ONLY 


We find that the word flesh is used in holy Scripture with many different meanings: for sometimes it 
stands for the whole man, i.e., for that which consists of body and soul, as here “And the Word was made 
flesh,” and “All flesh shall see the salvation of our God.” Sometimes it stands for sinful and carnal men, as 
here “My spirit shall not remain in those men, because they are flesh.” Sometimes it is used for sins 
themselves, as here: “But ye are not in the flesh but in the spirit,” and again “Flesh and blood shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God:” lastly there follows, “Neither shall corruption inherit incorruption.” 
Sometimes it stands for consanguinity and relationship, as here: “Behold we are thy bone and thy flesh,” 
and the Apostle says: “If by any means I may provoke to emulation them who are my flesh, and save some 
of them.” We must therefore inquire in which of these four meanings we ought to take the word flesh in 
this place, for it is clear that it cannot possibly stand as in the passage where it is said “The Word was 
made flesh,” and “All flesh shall see the salvation of God.” Neither can it have the same meaning as where 
it is said “My Spirit shall not remain in those men because they are flesh,” because the word flesh is not 
used here as it is there where it stands simply for a sinful man—when he says” The flesh lusteth against 
the spirit and the spirit against the flesh.” Nor is he speaking of things material, but of realities which in 
one and the same man struggle either at the same time or separately, with the shifting and changing of 
time. 


CHAPTER XI 
WHAT THE APOSTLE MEANS BY FLESH IN THIS PASSAGE, AND WHAT THE LUST OF THE FLESH IS 


Wherefore in this passage we ought to take “flesh” as meaning not man, i.e., his material substance, but 


the carnal will and evil desires, just as “spirit” does not mean anything material, but the good and 
spiritual desires of the soul: a meaning which the blessed Apostle has clearly given just before, where he 
begins: “But I say, walk in the spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the desires of the flesh; for the flesh lusteth 
against the spirit and the spirit against the flesh: but these are contrary the one to the other, that ye may 
not do what ye would.” And since these two; viz., the desires of the flesh and of the spirit co-exist in one 
and the same man, there arises an internal warfare daily carried on within us, while the lust of the flesh 
which rushes blindly towards sin, revels in those delights which are connected with present ease. And on 
the other hand the desire of the spirit is opposed to these, and wishes to be entirely absorbed in spiritual 
efforts, so that it actually wants to be rid of even the necessary uses of the flesh, longing to be so 
constantly taken up with these things as to desire to have no share of anxiety about the weakness of the 
flesh. The flesh delights in wantonness and lust: the spirit does not even tolerate natural desires. The one 
wants to have plenty of sleep, and to be satiated with food: the other is nourished with vigils and fasting, 
so as to be unwilling even to admit of sleep and food for the needful purposes of life. The one longs to be 
enriched with plenty of everything, the other is satisfied even without the possession of a daily supply of 
scanty food. The one seeks to look sleek by means of baths, and to be surrounded every day by crowds of 
flatterers, the other delights in dirt and filth, and the solitude of the inaccessible desert, and dreads the 
approach of all mortal men. The one lives on the esteem and applause of men, the other glories in injuries 
offered to it, and in persecutions. 


CHAPTER XII 
WHAT IS OUR FREE WILL, WHICH STANDS IN BETWEEN THE LUST OF THE FLESH AND THE SPIRIT 


Between these two desires then the free will of the soul stands in an intermediate position somewhat 
worthy of blame, and neither delights in the excesses of sin, nor acquiesces in the sorrows of virtue. 
Seeking to restrain itself from carnal passions in such a way as not nevertheless to be willing to undergo 
the requisite suffering, and wanting to secure bodily chastity without chastising the flesh, and to acquire 
purity of heart without the exertion of vigils, and to abound in spiritual virtues together with carnal ease, 
and to attain the grace of patience without the irritation of contradiction, and to practise the humility of 
Christ without the loss of worldly honour, to aim at the simplicity of religion in conjunction with worldly 
ambition, to serve Christ not without the praise and favour of men, to profess the strictness which truth 
demands without giving the slightest offence to anybody: in a word, it is anxious to pursue future 
blessings in such a way as not to lose present ones. And this free will would never lead us to attain true 
perfection, but would plunge us into a most miserable condition of lukewarmness, and make us like those 
who are rebuked by the Lord’s remonstrance in the Apocalypse: “I know thy works, that thou art neither 
hot nor cold. I would that thou wert hot or cold. But now thou art lukewarm, and I will forthwith spue thee 
out of my mouth;” were it not that these contentions which rise up on both sides disturb and destroy this 
condition of lukewarmness. For when we give in to this free will of ours and want to let ourselves go in the 
direction of this slackness, at once the desires of the flesh start up, and injure us with their sinful 
passions, and do not suffer us to continue in that state of purity in which we delight, and allure us to that 
cold and thorny path of pleasure which we have to dread. Again, if inflamed with fervour of spirit, we 
want to root out the works of the flesh, and without any regard to human weakness try to raise ourselves 
altogether to excessive efforts after virtue, the frailty of the flesh comes in, and recalls us and restrains us 
from that over excess of spirit which is bad for us: and so the result is that as these two desires are 
contradicting each other in a struggle of this kind, the soul’s free will, which does not like either to give 
itself up entirely to carnal desires, nor to throw itself into the exertions which virtue calls for, is tempered 
as it were by a fair balance, while this struggle between the two hinders that more dangerous free will of 
the soul, and makes a sort of equitable balance in the scales of our body, which marks out the limits of 
flesh and spirit most accurately, and does not allow the mind inflamed with fervour of spirit to sway to the 
right hand, nor the flesh to incline through the pricks of sin, to the left. And while this struggle goes on 
day after day in us to our profit, we are driven most beneficially to come to that fourth stage which we do 
not like, so as to gain purity of heart not by ease and carelessness, but by constant efforts and contrition 
of spirit; to retain our chastity of the flesh by prolonged fastings, hunger, thirst, and watchfulness; to 
acquire purpose of heart by reading, vigils, constant prayer and the wretchedness of solitude; to preserve 
patience by the endurance of tribulation; to serve our Maker in the midst of blasphemies and abounding 
insults; to follow after truth if need be amid the hatred of the world and its enmity; and while, with such a 
struggle going on in our body, we are secured from slothful carelessness, and incited to that effort which 
is against the grain, and to the desire for virtue, our proper balance is admirably secured, and on one side 
the languid choice of our free will is tempered by fervour of spirit, and on the other the frigid coldness of 
the flesh is moderated by a gentle warmth, and while the desire of the spirit does not allow the mind to be 
dragged into unbridled licence, neither does the weakness of the flesh allow the spirit to be drawn on to 
unreasonable aspirations after holiness, lest in the one case incentives to all kinds of sins might arise, or 
in the other the earliest of all sins might lift its head and wound us with a yet more fatal dart of pride: but 
a due equilibrium will result from this struggle, and open to us a safe and secure path of virtue between 
the two, and teach the soldier of Christ ever to walk on the King’s highway. And thus the result will be 
that when, in consequence of the lukewarmness arising from this sluggish will of which we have spoken, 
the mind has been more easily entangled in carnal desires, it is checked by the desire of the spirit, which 
by no means acquiesces in earthly sins; and again, if through over much feeling our spirit has been 


carried in unbounded fervour and towards ill-considered and impossible heights, it is recalled by the 
weakness of the flesh to sounder considerations and rising above the lukewarm condition of our free will 
with due proportion and even course proceeds along the way of perfection. Something of this sort we hear 
that the Lord ordained in the case of the building of that tower in the book of Genesis, where a confusion 
of tongues suddenly sprang up, and put a stop to the blasphemous and wicked attempts of men. For there 
would have remained there in opposition to God, aye and against the interest of those who had begun to 
assail His Divine Majesty, an agreement boding no good, unless by God’s providence the difference of 
languages, raising disturbances among them, had forced them because of the variations of their words to 
go on to a better condition, and a happy and valuable discord had recalled to salvation those whom a 
ruinous union had driven to destruction, as when divisions arose they began to experience human 
weakness of which when puffed up by their wicked plots they had hitherto known nothing. 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF THE ADVANTAGE OF THE DELAY WHICH RESULTS FROM THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN FLESH AND SPIRIT 


But from the differences which this conflict causes, there arises a delay that is so far advantageous to us, 
and from this struggle an adjournment that is for our good, so that while through the resistance of the 
material body we are hindered from carrying out those things which we have wickedly conceived with our 
minds, we are sometimes recalled to a better mind either by penitence springing up, or by some better 
thoughts which usually come to us when delay in carrying out things, and time for reflection intervene. 
Lastly, those who, as we know, are not prevented from carrying out the desires of their free will by any 
hindrances of the flesh, I mean devils and spiritual wickednesses, these, since they have fallen from a 
higher and angelical state, we see are in a worse plight than men, much in as much as (owing to the fact 
that opportunity is always present to gratify their desires) they are not delayed from irrevocably 
performing whatever evil they have imagined because as their mind is quick to conceive it, so their 
substance is ready and free to carry it out; and while a short and easy method is given them of doing what 
they wish, no salutary second thoughts come in to amend their wicked intention. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OF THE INCURABLE DEPRAVITY OF SPIRITUAL WICKEDNESSES 


For a spiritual substance and one that is not tied to any material flesh has no excuse for an evil thought 
which arises within, and also shuts out forgiveness for its sin, because it is not harassed as we are by 
incentives of the flesh without, to sin, but is simply inflamed by the fault of a perverse will. And therefore 
its sin is without forgiveness and its weakness without remedy. For as it falls through the allurements of 
no earthly matter, so it can find no pardon or place for repentance. And from this we can clearly gather 
that this struggle which arises in us of the flesh and spirit against each other is not merely harmless, but 
actually extremely useful to us. 


CHAPTER XV 


OF THE VALUE OF THE LUST OF THE FLESH AGAINST THE SPIRIT IN OUR CASE 


To begin with, because it is an immediate reproof of our sloth and carelessness, and like some energetic 
schoolmaster who never allows us to deviate from the line of strict discipline, and if our carelessness has 
ever so little exceeded the limits of due gravity which become it, it immediately excites us by the stimulus 
of desire, and chides us and recalls us to due moderation. Secondly, because, in the matter of chastity and 
perfect purity, when by God’s grace we see that we have been for some time kept from carnal pollution, in 
order that we may not imagine that we can no longer be disturbed by the motions of the flesh and thereby 
be elated and puffed up in our secret hearts as if we no longer bore about the corruption of the flesh, it 
humbles and checks us, and reminds us by its pricks that we are but men. For as we ordinarily fall without 
much thought into other kinds of sins and those worse and more harmful, and are not so easily ashamed 
of committing them, so in this particular one the conscience is especially humbled, and by means of this 
illusion it is stung by the recollection of passions that have been neglected, as it sees clearly that it is 
rendered unclean by natural emotions, of which it knew nothing while it was still more unclean through 
spiritual sins; and so coming back at once to the cure of its former sluggishness, it is warned both that it 
ought not to trust in the attainments of purity in the past, which it sees to be lost by ever so small a falling 
away from the Lord, and also that it cannot attain the gift of this purity except by God’s grace alone, since 
actual experience somehow or other teaches us that if we are anxious to reach abiding perfection of heart 
we must constantly endeavour to obtain the virtue of humility. 


CHAPTER XVI 


OF THE EXCITEMENTS OF THE FLESH, WITHOUT THE HUMILIATION OF WHICH WE SHOULD FALL MORE 
GRIEVOUSLY 


To the fact then that the pride which results from this purity would be more dangerous than all sins and 


wickednesses, and that we should on that account gain no reward for any height of perfect chastity, we 
may call as witnesses those powers of which we spoke before, which since it is believed that they 
experience no such fleshly lusts, were cast down from their high and heavenly estate in everlasting 
destruction simply from pride of heart. And so we should be altogether hopelessly lukewarm, since we 
should have no warning of carelessness on our part implanted either in our body or in our mind, nor 
should we ever strive to reach the glow of perfection, or even keep to strict frugality and abstinence, were 
it not that this excitement of the flesh springs up and humbles us and baffles us and makes us keen and 
anxious about purifying ourselves from spiritual sins. 


CHAPTER XVII 
OF THE LUKEWARMNESS OF EUNUCHS 


Lastly, on this account in those who are Eunuchs, we often detect the existence of this lukewarmness of 
mind, because, as they are so to speak free from the needs of the flesh, they fancy that they have no need 
either of the trouble of bodily abstinence, or of contrition of heart; and being rendered slack by this 
freedom from anxiety, they make no efforts either truly to seek or to acquire perfection of heart or even 
purity from spiritual faults. And this condition which is the result of their state in the flesh, becomes 
natural, which is altogether a worse state. For he who passes from the state of coldness to that of 
lukewarmness is branded by the Lord’s words as still more hateful. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE QUESTION WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE CARNAL AND NATURAL MAN 


Germanus: You have, it seems to us, very clearly shown the value of the struggle which is raised between 
the flesh and spirit, so that we can believe that it can in a sort of way be grasped by us; and therefore we 
want to have this also explained to us in the same way; viz., what is the difference between the carnal and 
the natural man, or how the natural man can be worse than the carnal. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE ANSWER CONCERNING THE THREEFOLD CONDITION OF SOULS 


Daniel: There are, according to the statements of Scripture, three kinds of souls; the first is the carnal, 
the second the natural, and the third the spiritual: which we find are thus described by the Apostle. For of 
the carnal he says: “I gave you milk to drink, not meat: for you were not able as yet. But neither indeed 
are you now able; for you are yet carnal.” And again: “For whereas there is among you envying and 
contention, are you not carnal?” Concerning the natural he also speaks as follows: “But the natural man 
perceiveth not the things that are of the spirit of God; for it is foolishness to him.” But concerning the 
spiritual: “But the spiritual man judgeth all things: and he himself is judged by no man.” And again “You 
who are spiritual instruct such ones in the spirit of meekness.” And so, though at our renunciation we 
ceased to be carnal, i.e., we began to separate ourselves from intercourse with those in the world, and to 
have nothing to do with open pollution of the flesh, we must still be careful to strive with all our might to 
attain forthwith a spiritual condition, lest haply we flatter ourselves because we seem as far as the outer 
man is concerned to have renounced this world and got rid of the defilement of carnal fornication, as if by 
this we had reached the heights of perfection; and thence become careless and indifferent about purifying 
ourselves from other affections, and so being kept back between these two, become unable to reach the 
stage of spiritual advancement; either because we think that it is amply sufficient for our perfection if we 
seem to separate ourselves, as regards the outward man, from intercourse with this world and from its 
pleasure, or because we are free from corruption and carnal intercourse, and thus we find ourselves in 
that lukewarm condition which is considered the worst of all, and discover that we are spued out of the 
mouth of the Lord, in accordance with these words of His: “I would that thou wert hot or cold. But now 
thou art lukewarm and I will begin to spue thee out of My mouth.” And not without good reason does the 
Lord declare that those whom he has previously received in the bowels of His love, and who have become 
shamefully lukewarm, shall be spued out and rejected from His bosom: in as much as, though they might 
have yielded Him some health-giving subsistence, they preferred to be torn away from His heart: thus 
becoming far worse than those who had never found their way into the Lord’s mouth as food, just as we 
turn away with loathing from that which nausea compels us to bring up. For whatever is cold is warmed 
when received into the mouth and is received with satisfaction and good results. But whatever has been 
once rejected owing to its miserable luke-warmness, we cannot—I will not say touch with the lips—but 
even look on from a distance without the greatest disgust. Rightly then is he said to be worse, because the 
carnal man, i.e., the worldly man and the heathen, is more readily brought to saving conversion and to the 
heights of perfection than one who has been professed as a monk, but has not, as his rule directs, laid 
hold on the way of perfection, and so has once for all drawn back from that fire of spiritual fervour. For 
the former is at last broken down by the sins of the flesh, and acknowledges his uncleanness, and in his 
compunction hastens from carnal pollution to the fountain of true cleansing, and the heights of perfection, 
and in his horror at that cold state of infidelity in which he finds himself, he is kindled with the fire of the 
spirit and flies the more readily to perfection. For one who has, as we said, once started with a lukewarm 


beginning, and has begun to abuse the name of monk, and who has not laid hold on the way of this 
profession with the humility and fervour that he ought, when once he is infected by this miserable plague, 
and is as it were unstrung by it, can no longer of himself discern what is perfect nor learn from the 
admonitions of another. For he says in his heart that which the Lord tells us: “Because I am rich and 
wealthy and want nothing;” and so this which follows is at once applied to him: “But thou art wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked:” and he is so far in a worse condition than a worldly man, 
because he has no idea that he is wretched or blind or naked or requires cleansing, or needs to be 
directed and taught by any one; and on this account he receives no sound advice as he does not realise 
that he is weighted with the name of monk, and is lowered in the judgment of all, whereas, though 
everybody believes him to be a saint and regards him as a servant of God, he must hereafter be subjected 
to a stricter judgment and punishment. Lastly, why should we any longer linger over those things which 
we have sufficiently discovered and proved by experience? We have often seen those who were cold and 
carnal, i.e., worldly men and heathen, attain spiritual warmth: but lukewarm and “natural” men never. 
And these too we read in the prophet are hated of the Lord, so that a charge is given to spiritual and 
learned men to desist from warning and teaching them, and not to sow the seed of the life-giving word in 
ground that is barren and unfruitful and choked by noxious thorns; but that they should scorn this, and 
rather cultivate fallow ground, i.e., that they should transfer all their care and teaching, and their zeal in 
the life-giving word to pagans and worldly men: as we thus read: “Thus saith the Lord to the men of Judah 
and inhabitants of Jerusalem: break up your fallow ground, and sow not among thorns.” 


CHAPTER XX 
OF THOSE WHO RENOUNCE THE WORLD BUT ILL 


In the last place I am ashamed to say how we find that a large number have made their renunciation in 
such a way that we find that they have altered nothing of their former sins and habits, but only their state 
of life and worldly garb. For they are eager in amassing wealth which they never had before, or else do 
not give up that which they had, or which is still sadder, they actually strive to augment it under this 
excuse; viz., that they assert that it is right that they should always support with it their relations or the 
brethren, or they hoard it under pretence of starting congregations which they imagine that they can 
preside over as Abbots. But if only they would sincerely seek after the way of perfection, they would 
rather endeavour with all their might and main to attain to this: viz., that they might strip themselves not 
only of their wealth but of all their former likings and occupations, and place themselves unreservedly and 
entirely under the guidance of the Elders so as to have no anxiety not merely about others, but even about 
themselves. But on the contrary we find that while they are eager to be set over their brethren, they are 
never subject to their Elders themselves, and, with pride for their starting point, while they are quite 
ready to teach others they take no trouble to learn themselves or to practise what they are to teach: and 
so it is sure to end in their becoming, as the Saviour said, “blind leaders of the blind” so that “both fall 
into the ditch.” And this pride though there is only one kind of it, yet takes a twofold form. One form 
continually puts on the appearance of seriousness and gravity, the other breaks out with unbridled 
freedom into silly giggling and laughing. The former delights in not talking: the latter thinks it hard to be 
kept to the restraint of silence, and has no scruples about talking freely on matters that are unsuitable 
and foolish, while it is ashamed to be thought inferior to or less well informed than others. The one on 
account of pride seeks clerical office, the other looks down upon it, since it fancies that it is unsuitable or 
beneath its former dignity and life and the deserts of its birth. And which of these two should be 
accounted the worse each man must consider and decide for himself. At any rate the kind of disobedience 
is one and the same, if a man breaks the Elder’s commands whether it be owing to zeal in work, or to love 
of ease: and it is as hurtful to upset the rules of the monastery for the sake of sleep, as it is for the sake of 
vigilance, and it is just the same to transgress the Abbot’s orders in order to read, as it is to slight them in 
order to sleep: nor is there any difference in the incentive to pride if you neglect a brother, whether it is 
because of your fast or because of your breakfast: except that those faults which seem to show themselves 
under the guise of virtues and in the form of spirituality are worse and less likely to be cured than those 
which arise openly and from carnal pleasures. For these latter, like sicknesses which are perfectly plain 
and visible, are grappled with and cured, while the former, since they are covered under the cloak of 
virtue, remain uncured, and cause their victims to fall into a more dangerous and deadly state of ill health. 


CHAPTER XXI 
OF THOSE WHO HAVING MADE LIGHT OF GREAT THINGS BUSY THEMSELVES ABOUT TRIFLES 


For how can we show how absurd it is that we see that some men after their first enthusiasm of 
renunciation in which they forsook their estates and vast wealth and the service of the world, and betook 
themselves to the monasteries, are still earnestly devoted to those things which cannot altogether be cut 
off, and which we cannot do without in this state of life, even though they are small and trifling things; so 
that in their case the anxiety about these trifles is greater than their love of all their property. And it 
certainly will not profit them much that they have disregarded greater riches and property, if they have 
only transferred their affections (on account of which they were to make light of them) to small and 
trifling things. For the sin of covetousness and avarice of which they cannot be guilty in the matter of 


CHAPTER XXXI 
OTHER PASSAGES OUT OF THE PROPHETS APPLIED TO THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH 


Unquestionably, if the people were indulging in figurative murmurs that their bones were become dry, and 
that their hope had perished—plaintive at the consequences of their dispersion—then God might fairly 
enough seem to have consoled their figurative despair with a figurative promise. Since, however, no injury 
had as yet alighted on the people from their dispersion, although the hope of the resurrection had very 
frequently failed amongst them, it is manifest that it was owing to the perishing condition of their bodies 
that their faith in the resurrection was shaken. God, therefore, was rebuilding the faith which the people 
were pulling down. But even if it were true that Israel was then depressed at some shock in their existing 
circumstances, we must not on that account suppose that the purpose of revelation could have rested in a 
parable: its aim must have been to testify a resurrection, in order to raise the nation’s hope to even an 
eternal salvation and an indispensable restoration, and thereby turn off their minds from brooding over 
their present affairs. This indeed is the aim of other prophets likewise. “Ye shall go forth,” (says Malachi), 
“from your sepulchres, as young calves let loose from their bonds, and ye shall tread down your enemies.” 
And again, (Isaiah says): “Your heart shall rejoice, and your bones shall spring up like the grass,” because 
the grass also is renewed by the dissolution and corruption of the seed. In a word, if it is contended that 
the figure of the rising bones refers properly to the state of Israel, why is the same hope announced to all 
nations, instead of being limited to Israel only, of reinvesting those osseous remains with bodily substance 
and vital breath, and of raising up their dead out of the grave? For the language is universal: “The dead 
shall arise, and come forth from their graves; for the dew which cometh from Thee is medicine to their 
bones.” In another passage it is written: “All flesh shall come to worship before me, saith the Lord.” 
When? When the fashion of this world shall begin to pass away. For He said before: “As the new heaven 
and the new earth, which I make, remain before me, saith the Lord, so shall your seed remain.” Then also 
shall be fulfilled what is written afterwards: “And they shall go forth” (namely, from their graves), “and 
shall see the carcases of those who have transgressed: for their worm shall never die, nor shall their fire 
be quenched; and they shall be a spectacle to all flesh” even to that which, being raised again from the 
dead and brought out from the grave, shall adore the Lord for this great grace. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


EVEN UNBURIED BODIES WILL BE RAISED AGAIN. WHATEVER BEFALLS THEM GOD WILL RESTORE THEM AGAIN. 
JONAH’S CASE QUOTED IN ILLUSTRATION OF GOD’S POWER 


But, that you may not suppose that it is merely those bodies which are consigned to tombs whose 
resurrection is foretold, you have it declared in Scripture: “And I will command the fishes of the sea, and 
they shall cast up the bones which they have devoured; and I will bring joint to joint, and bone to bone.” 
You will ask, Will then the fishes and other animals and carnivorous birds be raised again, in order that 
they may vomit up what they have consumed, on the ground of your reading in the law of Moses, that 
blood is required of even all the beasts? Certainly not. But the beasts and the fishes are mentioned in 
relation to the restoration of flesh and blood, in order the more emphatically to express the resurrection 
of such bodies as have even been devoured, when redress is said to be demanded of their very devourers. 
Now I apprehend that in the case of Jonah we have a fair proof of this divine power, when he comes forth 
from the fish’s belly uninjured in both his natures—his flesh and his soul. No doubt the bowels of the 
whale would have had abundant time during three days for consuming and digesting Jonah’s flesh, quite 
as effectually as a coffin, or a tomb, or the gradual decay of some quiet and concealed grave; only that he 
wanted to prefigure even those beasts (which symbolize) especially the men who are wildly opposed to the 
Christian name, or the angels of iniquity, of whom blood will be required by the full exaction of an 
avenging judgment. Where, then, is the man who, being more disposed to learn than to assume, more 
careful to believe than to dispute, and more scrupulous of the wisdom of God than wantonly bent on his 
own, when he hears of a divine purpose respecting sinews and skin, and nerves and bones, will forthwith 
devise some different application of these words, as if all that is said of the substances in question were 
not naturally intended for man? For either there is here no reference to the destiny of man—in the 
gracious provision of the kingdom (of heaven), in the severity of the judgment-day, in all the incidents of 
the resurrection; or else, if there is any reference to his destiny, the destination must necessarily be made 
in reference to those substances of which the man is composed, for whom the destiny is reserved. Another 
question I have also to ask of these very adroit transformers of bones and sinews, and nerves and 
sepulchres: Why, when anything is declared of the soul, do they not interpret the soul to be something 
else, and transfer it to another signification?—since, whenever any distinct statement is made of a bodily 
substance, they will obstinately prefer taking any other sense whatever, rather than that which the name 
indicates. If things which pertain to the body are figurative, why are not those which pertain to the soul 
figurative also? Since, however, things which belong to the soul have nothing allegorical in them, neither 
therefore have those which belong to the body. For man is as much body as he is soul; so that it is 
impossible for one of these natures to admit a figurative sense, and the other to exclude it. 


really valuable things, they retain with regard to commoner matters, and so show that they have not got 
rid of their former greed but only changed its object. For if they are too careful about their mats, baskets, 
blankets, books, and other trifles such as these, the same passion holds them captive as before. And they 
actually guard and defend their rights over them so jealously as to get angry with their brethren about 
them, and, what is worse, they are not ashamed to quarrel over them. And being still troubled by the bad 
effects of their former covetousness, they are not content to possess those things which the needs and 
requirements of the body compel a monk to have, according to the common number and measure, but 
here too they show the greediness of their heart, as they try to have those things which they are obliged 
to use, better got up than the others; or, exceeding all due bounds, keep as their special and peculiar 
property and guard from the touch of others that which ought to belong to all the brethren alike. As if the 
difference of metals, and not the passion of covetousness was what mattered; and as if it was wrong to be 
angry about big things, while one might innocently be about trifling matters: and as if we had not given up 
all our precious things just in order that we might learn more readily to think nothing about trifles! For 
what difference does it make whether one gives way to covetousness in the matter of large and splendid 
things, or in the matter of the merest trifles, except that we ought to think a man so far worse if he has 
made light of great things and then is a slave to little things? And so that sort of renunciation of the world 
does not attain perfection of heart, because though it ranks as poverty it still keeps the mind of wealth. 


V. Conference of Abbot Serapion 


On the Eight Principal Faults 


CHAPTER I 


OUR ARRIVAL AT ABBOT SERAPION’S CELL, AND INQUIRY ON THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF FAULTS AND THE WAY 
TO OVERCOME THEM 


In that assembly of Ancients and Elders was a man named Serapion, especially endowed with the grace of 
discretion, whose Conference I think it is worth while to set down in writing. For when we entreated him 
to discourse of the way to overcome our faults, so that their origin and cause might be made clearer to us, 
he thus began. 


CHAPTER II 
ABBOT SERAPION’S ENUMERATION OF EIGHT PRINCIPAL FAULTS 


There are eight principal faults which attack mankind; viz., first gastrimargia, which means gluttony, 
secondly fornication, thirdly philargyria, i.e., avarice or the love of money, fourthly anger, fifthly dejection, 
sixthly acedia, i.e., listlessness or low spirits, seventhly cenodoxia, i.e., boasting or vain glory; and 
eighthly pride. 


CHAPTER III 
OF THE TWO CLASSES OF FAULTS AND THEIR FOURFOLD MANNER OF ACTING ON US 


Of these faults then there are two classes. For they are either natural to us as gluttony, or arise outside of 
nature as covetousness. But their manner of acting on us is fourfold. For some cannot be consummated 
without an act on the part of the flesh, as gluttony and fornication, while some can be completed without 
any bodily act, as pride and vainglory. Some find the reasons for their being excited outside us, as 
covetousness and anger; others are aroused by internal feelings, as accidie and dejection. 


CHAPTER IV 
A REVIEW OF THE PASSIONS OF GLUTTONY AND FORNICATION AND THEIR REMEDIES 


And to make this clearer not only by a short discussion to the best of my ability, but by Scripture proof as 
well, gluttony and fornication, though they exist in us naturally (for sometimes they spring up without any 
incitement from the mind, and simply at the motion and allurement of the flesh) yet if they are to be 
consummated, must find an external object, and thus take effect only through bodily acts. For “every man 
is tempted of his own lust. Then lust when it has conceived beareth sin, and sin when it is consummated 
begets death.” For the first Adam could not have fallen a victim to gluttony unless he had had material 
food at hand, and had used it wrongly, nor could the second Adam be tempted without the enticement of 
some object, when it was said to Him: “If Thou art the Son of God, command that these stones be made 
bread.” And it is clear to everybody that fornication also is only completed by a bodily act, as God says of 
this spirit to the blessed Job: “And his force is in his loins, and his strength in the navel of his belly.” And 
so these two faults in particular, which are carried into effect by the aid of the flesh, especially require 
bodily abstinence as well as spiritual care of the soul; since the determination of the mind is not in itself 
enough to resist their attacks (as is sometimes the case with anger or gloominess or the other passions, 
which an effort of the mind alone can overcome without any mortification of the flesh); but bodily 
chastisement must be used as well, and be carried out by means of fasting and vigils and acts of 
contrition; and to this must be added change of scene, because since these sins are the results of faults of 
both mind and body, so they can only be overcome by the united efforts of both. And although the blessed 
Apostle says generally that all faults are carnal, since he enumerates enmities and anger and heresies 
among other works of the flesh, yet in order to cure them and to discover their nature more exactly we 
make a twofold division of them: for we call some of them carnal, and some spiritual. And those we call 
carnal, which specially have to do with pampering the appetites of the flesh, and with which it is so 
charmed and satisfied, that sometimes it excites the mind when at rest and even drags it against its will to 
consent to its desire. Of which the blessed Apostle says: “In which also we all walked in time past in the 
desires of our flesh, fulfilling the will of the flesh and of our thoughts, and were by nature children of 
wrath even as the rest.” But we call those spiritual which spring only from the impulse of the mind and 
not merely contribute no pleasure to the flesh, but actually bring on it a weakness that is harmful to it, 


and only feed a diseased mind with the food of a most miserable pleasure. And therefore these need a 
single medicine for the heart: but those which are carnal can only be cured, as we said, by a double 
remedy. Whence it is extremely useful for those who aspire to purity, to begin by withdrawing from 
themselves the material which feeds these carnal passions, through which opportunity for or recollection 
of these same desires can arise in a soul that is still affected by the evil. For a complicated disease needs a 
complicated remedy. For from the body the object and material which would allure it must be withdrawn, 
for fear lest the lust should endeavour to break out into act; and before the mind we should no less 
carefully place diligent meditation on Scripture and watchful anxiety and the withdrawal into solitude, lest 
it should give birth to desire even in thought. But as regards other faults intercourse with our fellows is no 
obstacle, or rather it is of the greatest possible use, to those who truly desire to get rid of them, because 
in mixing with others they more often meet with rebuke, and while they are more frequently provoked the 
existence of the faults is made evident, and so they are cured with speedy remedies. 


CHAPTER V 
HOW OUR LORD ALONE WAS TEMPTED WITHOUT SIN 


And so our Lord Jesus Christ, though declared by the Apostle’s word to have been tempted in all points 
like as we are, is yet said to have been “without sin,” i.e., without the infection of this appetite, as He 
knew nothing of incitements of carnal lust, with which we are sure to be troubled even against our will 
and without our knowledge; for the archangel thus describes the manner of His conception: “The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee: therefore that which 
shall be born of thee shall be called holy, the Son of God.” 


CHAPTER VI 


OF THE MANNER OF THE TEMPTATION IN WHICH OUR LORD WAS ATTACKED BY THE DEVIL 


For it was right that He who was in possession of the perfect image and likeness of God should be Himself 
tempted through those passions, through which Adam also was tempted while he still retained the image 
of God unbroken, that is, through gluttony, vainglory, pride; and not through those in which he was by his 
own fault entangled and involved after the transgression of the commandment, when the image and 
likeness of God was marred. For it was gluttony through which he took the fruit of the forbidden tree, 
vainglory through which it was said “Your eyes shall be opened,” and pride through which it was said “Ye 
shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” With these three sins then we read that the Lord our Saviour 
was also tempted; with gluttony when the devil said to Him: “Command these stones that they be made 
bread:” with vainglory: “If Thou art the Son of God cast Thyself down:” with pride, when he showed him 
all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them and said: “All this will I give to Thee if Thou wilt fall 
down and worship me:” in order that He might by His example teach us how we ought to vanquish the 
tempter when we are attacked on the same lines of temptation as He was. And so both the former and the 
latter are spoken of as Adam; the one being the first for destruction and death, and the other the first for 
resurrection and life. Through the one the whole race of mankind is brought into condemnation, through 
the other the whole race of mankind is set free. The one was fashioned out of raw and unformed earth, the 
other was born of the Virgin Mary. In His case then though it was fitting that He should undergo 
temptation, yet it was not necessary that He should fail under it. Nor could He who had vanquished 
gluttony be tempted by fornication, which springs from superfluity and gluttony as its root, with which 
even the first Adam would not have been destroyed unless before its birth he had been deceived by the 
wiles of the devil and fallen a victim to passion. And therefore the Son of God is not said absolutely to 
have come “in the flesh of sin,” but “in the likeness of the flesh of sin,” because though His was true flesh 
and He ate and drank and slept, and truly received the prints of the nails, there was in Him no true sin 
inherited from the fall, but only what was something like it. For He had no experience of the fiery darts of 
carnal lust, which in our case arise even against our will, from the constitution of our natures, but He took 
upon Him something like this, by sharing in our nature. For as He truly fulfilled every function which 
belongs to us, and bore all human infirmities, He has consequently been considered to have been subject 
to this feeling also, that He might appear through these infirmities to bear in His own flesh the state even 
of this fault and sin. Lastly the devil only tempted Him to those sins, by which he had deceived the first 
Adam, inferring that He as man would similarly be deceived in other matters if he found that He was 
overcome by those temptations by which he had overthrown His predecessor. But as he was overthrown in 
the first encounter he was not able to bring upon Him the second infirmity which had shot up as from the 
root of the first fault. For he saw that He had not even admitted anything from which this infirmity might 
take its rise, and it was idle to hope for the fruit of sin from Him, as he saw that He in no sort of way 
received into Himself seeds or roots of it. Yet according to Luke, who places last that temptation in which 
he uses the words “If Thou art the Son of God, cast Thyself down,” we can understand this of the feeling 
of pride, so that that earlier one, which Matthew places third, in which, as Luke the evangelist says, the 
devil showed Him all the kingdoms of the world in a moment of time and promised them to Him, may be 
taken of the feeling of covetousness, because after His victory over gluttony, he did not venture to tempt 
Him to fornication, but passed on to covetousness, which he knew to be the root of all evils, and when 
again vanquished in this, he did not dare attack Him with any of those sins which follow, which, as he 


knew full well, spring from this as a root and source; and so he passed on to the last passion; viz., pride, 
by which he knew that those who are perfect and have overcome all other sins, can be affected, and owing 
to which he remembered that he himself in his character of Lucifer, and many others too, had fallen from 
their heavenly estate, without temptation from any of the preceding passions. In this order then which we 
have mentioned, which is the one given by the evangelist Luke, there is an exact agreement between the 
allurements and forms of the temptations by which that most crafty foe attacked both the first and the 
second Adam. For to the one he said “Your eyes shall be opened;” to the other “he showed all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them.” In the one case he said “Ye shall be as gods;” in the other, 
“If Thou art the Son of God.” 


CHAPTER VII 
HOW VAINGLORY AND PRIDE CAN BE CONSUMMATED WITHOUT ANY ASSISTANCE FROM THE BODY 


And to go on in the order which we proposed, with our account of the way in which the other passions act 
(our analysis of which was obliged to be interrupted by this account of gluttony and of the Lord’s 
temptation) vainglory and pride can be consummated even without the slightest assistance from the body. 
For in what way do those passions need any action of the flesh, which bring ample destruction on the soul 
they take captive simply by its assent and wish to gain praise and glory from men? Or what act on the part 
of the body was there in that pride of old in the case of the above mentioned Lucifer; as he only conceived 
it in his heart and mind, as the prophet tells us: “Who saidst in thine heart: I will ascend into heaven, I will 
set my throne above the stars of God. I will ascend above the heights of the clouds, I will be like the most 
High.” And just as he had no one to stir him up to this pride, so his thoughts alone were the authors of the 
sin when complete and of his eternal fall; especially as no exercise of the dominion at which he aimed 
followed. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF COVETOUSNESS, WHICH IS SOMETHING OUTSIDE OUR NATURE, AND OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN IT AND 
THOSE FAULTS WHICH ARE NATURAL TO US 


Covetousness and anger, although they are not of the same character (for the former is something outside 
our nature, while the latter seems to have as it were its seed plot within us) yet they spring up in the same 
way, as in most instances they find the reasons for their being stirred in something outside of us. For often 
men who are still rather weak complain that they have fallen into these sins through irritation and the 
instigation of others, and are plunged headlong into the passions of anger and covetousness by the 
provocation of other people. But that covetousness is something outside our nature, we can clearly see 
from this; viz., that it is proved not to have its first starting point inside us, nor does it originate in what 
contributes to keeping body and soul together, and to the existence of life. For it is plain that nothing 
belongs to the actual needs and necessities of our common life except our daily meat and drink: but 
everything else, with whatever zeal and care we preserve it, is shown to be something distinct from the 
wants of man by the needs of life itself. And so this temptation, as being something outside our nature, 
only attacks those monks who are but lukewarm and built on a bad foundation, whereas those which are 
natural to us do not cease from troubling even the best of monks and those who dwell in solitude. And so 
far is this shown to be true, that we find that there are some nations who are altogether free from this 
passion of covetousness, because they have never by use and custom received into themselves this fault 
and infirmity. And we believe that the old world before the flood was for long ages ignorant of the 
madness of this desire. And in the case of each one of us who makes his renunciation of the world a 
thorough one, we know that it is extirpated without any difficulty, if that is, a man gives up all his 
property, and seeks the monastic discipline in such a way as not to allow himself to keep a single farthing. 
And we can find thousands of men to bear witness to this, who in a single moment have given up all their 
property, and have so thoroughly eradicated this passion as not to be in the slightest degree troubled by it 
afterwards, though all their life long they have to fight against gluttony, and cannot be safe from it without 
striving with the utmost watchfulness of heart and bodily abstinence. 


CHAPTER IX 


HOW DEJECTION AND ACCIDIE GENERALLY ARISE WITHOUT ANY EXTERNAL PROVOCATION, AS IN THE CASE OF 
OTHER FAULTS 


Dejection and accidie generally arise without any external provocation, like those others of which we have 
been speaking: for we are well aware that they often harass solitaries, and those who have settled 
themselves in the desert without any intercourse with other men, and this in the most distressing way. 
And the truth of this any one who has lived in the desert and made trial of the conflicts of the inner man, 
can easily prove by experience. 


CHAPTER X 


HOW SIX OF THESE FAULTS ARE RELATED, AND THE TWO WHICH DIFFER FROM THEM ARE AKIN TO ONE 
ANOTHER 


Of these eight faults then, although they are different in their origin and in their way of affecting us, yet 
the six former; viz., gluttony, fornication, covetousness, anger, dejection, accidie, have a sort of connexion 
with each other, and are, so to speak, linked together in a chain, so that any excess of the one forms a 
starting point for the next. For from superfluity of gluttony fornication is sure to spring, and from 
fornication covetousness, from covetousness anger, from anger, dejection, and from dejection, accidie. 
And so we must fight against them in the same way, and with the same methods: and having overcome 
one, we ought always to enter the lists against the next. For a tall and spreading tree of a noxious kind 
will the more easily be made to wither if the roots on which it depends have first been laid bare or cut; 
and a pond of water which is dangerous will be dried up at once if the spring and flowing channel which 
produce it are carefully stopped up. Wherefore in order to overcome accidie, you must first get the better 
of dejection: in order to get rid of dejection, anger must first be expelled: in order to quell anger, 
covetousness must be trampled under foot: in order to root out covetousness, fornication must be 
checked: and in order to destroy fornication, you must chastise the sin of gluttony. But the two remaining 
faults; viz., vainglory and pride, are connected together in a somewhat similar way as the others of which 
we have spoken, so that the growth of the one makes a starting point for the other (for superfluity of 
vainglory produces an incentive to pride); but they are altogether different from the six former faults, and 
are not joined in the same category with them, since not only is there no opportunity given for them to 
spring up from these, but they are actually aroused in an entirely different way and manner. For when 
these others have been eradicated these latter flourish the more vigorously, and from the death of the 
others they shoot forth and grow up all the stronger: and therefore we are attacked by these two faults in 
quite a different way. For we fall into each one of those six faults at the moment when we have been 
overcome by the ones that went before them; but into these two we are in danger of falling when we have 
proved victorious, and above all after some splendid triumph. In the cases then of all faults just as they 
spring up from the growth of those that go before them, so are they eradicated by getting rid of the 
earlier ones. And in this way in order that pride may be driven out vainglory must be stifled, and so if we 
always overcome the earlier ones, the later ones will be checked; and through the extermination of those 
that lead the way, the rest of our passions will die down without difficulty. And though these eight faults of 
which we have spoken are connected and joined together in the way which we have shown, yet they may 
be more exactly divided into four groups and sub-divisions. For to gluttony fornication is linked by a 
special tie: to covetousness anger, to dejection accidie, and to vainglory pride is closely allied. 


CHAPTER XI 
OF THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF EACH OF THESE FAULTS 


And now, to speak about each kind of fault separately: of gluttony there are three sorts: (1) that which 
drives a monk to eat before the proper and stated times; (2) that which cares about filling the belly and 
gorging it with all kinds of food, and (3) that which is on the lookout for dainties and delicacies. And these 
three sorts give a monk no little trouble, unless he tries to free himself from all of them with the same 
care and scrupulousness. For just as one should never venture to break one’s fast before the right time so 
we must utterly avoid all greediness in eating, and the choice and dainty preparation of our food: for from 
these three causes different but extremely dangerous conditions of the soul arise. For from the first there 
springs up dislike of the monastery, and thence there grows up disgust and intolerance of the life there, 
and this is sure to be soon followed by withdrawal and speedy departure from it. By the second there are 
kindled the fiery darts of luxury and lasciviousness. The third also weaves the entangling meshes of 
covetousness for the nets of its prisoners, and ever hinders monks from following the perfect self- 
abnegation of Christ. And when there are traces of this passion in us we can recognize them by this; viz., 
if we are kept to dine by one of the brethren we are not content to eat our food with the relish which he 
has prepared and offers to us, but take the unpardonable liberty of asking to have something else poured 
over it or added to it, a thing which we should never do for three reasons: (1) because the monastic mind 
ought always to be accustomed to practise endurance and abstinence, and like the Apostle, to learn to be 
content in whatever state he is. For one who is upset by taking an unsavoury morsel once and in a way, 
and who cannot even for a short time overcome the delicacy of his appetite will never succeed in curbing 
the secret and more important desires of the body; (2) because it sometimes happens that at the time our 
host is out of that particular thing which we ask for, and we make him feel ashamed of the wants and 
bareness of his table, by exposing his poverty which he would rather was only known to God; (3) because 
sometimes other people do not care about the relish which we ask for, and so it turns out that we are 
annoying most of them while intent on satisfying the desires of our own palate. And on this account we 
must by all means avoid such a liberty. Of fornication there are three sorts: (1) that which is accomplished 
by sexual intercourse; (2) that which takes place without touching a woman, for which we read that Onan 
the son of the patriarch Judah was smitten by the Lord; and which is termed by Scripture uncleanness: of 
which the Apostle says: “But I say to the unmarried and to widows, that it is good for them if they abide 
even as I. But if they do not contain let them marry: for it is better to marry than to burn;” (3) that which 
is conceived in heart and mind, of which the Lord says in the gospel: “Whosoever looketh on a woman to 


lust after her hath already committed adultery with her in his heart.” And these three kinds the blessed 
Apostle tells us must be stamped out in one and the same way. “Mortify,” says he, “your members which 
are upon the earth, fornication, uncleanness, lust, etc.” And again of two of them he says to the 
Ephesians: “Let fornication and uncleanness be not so much as named among you:” and once more: “But 
know this that no fornicator or unclean person, or covetous person who is an idolater hath inheritance in 
the kingdom of Christ and of God.” And just as these three must be avoided by us with equal care, so they 
one and all shut us out and exclude us equally from the kingdom of Christ. Of covetousness there are 
three kinds: (1) That which hinders renunciants from allowing themselves of be stripped of their goods 
and property; (2) that which draws us to resume with excessive eagerness the possession of those things 
which we have given away and distributed to the poor; (3) that which leads a man to covet and procure 
what he never previously possessed. Of anger there are three kinds: one which rages within, which is 
called in Greek thumos; another which breaks out in word and deed and action, which they term orge: of 
which the Apostle speaks, saying “But now do ye lay aside all anger and indignation;” the third, which is 
not like those in boiling over and being done with in an hour, but which lasts for days and long periods, 
which is called menis. And all these three must be condemned by us with equal horror. Of dejection there 
are two kinds: one, that which springs up when anger has died down, or is the result of some loss we have 
incurred or of some purpose which has been hindered and interfered with; the other, that which comes 
from unreasonable anxiety of mind or from despair. Of accidie there are two kinds: one of which sends 
those affected by it to sleep; while the other makes them forsake their cell and flee away. Of vainglory, 
although it takes various forms and shapes, and is divided into different classes, yet there are two main 
kinds: (1) when we are puffed up about carnal things and things visible, and (2) when we are inflamed 
with the desire of vain praise for things spiritual and unseen. 


CHAPTER XII 
HOW VAINGLORY MAY BE USEFUL TO US 


But in one matter vainglory is found to be a useful thing for beginners. I mean by those who are still 
troubled by carnal sins, as for instance, if, when they are troubled by the spirit of fornication, they formed 
an idea of the dignity of the priesthood, or of reputation among all men, by which they may be thought 
saints and immaculate: and so with these considerations they repell the unclean suggestions of lust, as 
deeming them base and at least unworthy of their rank and reputation; and so by means of a smaller evil 
they overcome a greater one. For it is better for a man to be troubled by the sin of vainglory than for him 
to fall into the desire for fornication, from which he either cannot recover at all or only with great 
difficulty after he has fallen. And this thought is admirably expressed by one of the prophets speaking in 
the person of God, and saying: “For My name’s sake I will remove My wrath afar off: and with My praise I 
will bridle thee lest thou shouldest perish,” i.e., while you are enchained by the praises of vainglory, you 
cannot possibly rush on into the depths of hell, or plunge irrevocably into the commission of deadly sins. 
Nor need we wonder that this passion has the power of checking anyone from rushing into the sin of 
fornication, since it has been again and again proved by many examples that when once a man has been 
affected by its poison and plague, it makes him utterly indefatigable, so that he scarcely feels a fast of 
even two or three days. And we have often known some who are living in this desert, confessing that when 
their home was in the monasteries of Syria they could without difficulty go for five days without food, 
while now they are so overcome with hunger even by the third hour, that they can scarcely keep on their 
daily fast to the ninth hour. And on this subject there is a very neat answer of Abbot Macarius to one who 
asked him why he was troubled with hunger as early as the third hour in the desert, when in the 
monastery he had often scorned food for a whole week, without feeling hungry. “Because,” said he, “here 
there is nobody to see your fast, and feed and support you with his praise of you: but there you grew fat 
on the notice of others and the food of vainglory.” And of the way in which, as we said, the sin of 
fornication is prevented by an attack of vainglory, there is an excellent and significant figure in the book 
of Kings, where, when the children of Israel had been taken captive by Necho, King of Egypt, 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Assyria, came up and brought them back from the borders of Egypt to their own 
country, not indeed meaning to restore them to their former liberty and their native land, but meaning to 
carry them off to his own land and to transport them to a still more distant country than the land of Egypt 
in which they had been prisoners. And this illustration exactly applies to the case before us. For though 
there is less harm in yielding to the sin of vainglory than to fornication, yet it is more difficult to escape 
from the dominion of vainglory. For somehow or other the prisoner who is carried off to a greater 
distance, will have more difficulty in returning to his native land and the freedom of his fathers, and the 
prophet’s rebuke will be deservedly aimed at him: “Wherefore art thou grown old in a strange country? 
since a man is rightly said to have grown old in a strange country, if he has not broken up the ground of 
his faults. Of pride there are two kinds: (1) carnal, and (2) spiritual, which is the worse. For it especially 
attacks those who are seen to have made progress in some good qualities. 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF THE DIFFERENT WAYS IN WHICH ALL THESE FAULTS ASSAULT US 


Although then these eight faults trouble all sorts of men, yet they do not attack them all in the same way. 


For in one man the spirit of fornication holds the chief place: wrath rides rough shod over another: over 
another vainglory claims dominion: in an other pride holds the field: and though it is clear that we are all 
attacked by all of them, yet the difficulties come to each of us in very different ways and manners. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OF THE STRUGGLE INTO WHICH WE MUST ENTER AGAINST OUR FAULTS, WHEN THEY ATTACK US 


Wherefore we must enter the lists against these faults in such a way that every one should discover his 
besetting sin, and direct his main attack against it, directing all his care and watchfulness of mind to 
guard against its assault, directing against it daily the weapons of fasting, and at all times hurling against 
it the constant darts of sighs and groanings from the heart, and employing against it the labours of vigils 
and the meditation of the heart, and further pouring forth to God constant tears and prayers and 
continually and expressly praying to be delivered from its attack. For it is impossible for a man to win a 
triumph over any kind of passion, unless he has first clearly understood that he cannot possibly gain the 
victory in the struggle with it by his own strength and efforts, although in order that he may be rendered 
pure he must night and day persist in the utmost care and watchfulness. And even when he feels that he 
has got rid of this fault, he should still search the inmost recesses of his heart with the same purpose, and 
single out the worst fault which he can see among those still there, and bring all the forces of the Spirit to 
bear against it in particular, and so by always overcoming the stronger passions, he will gain a quick and 
easy victory over the rest, because by a course of triumphs the soul is made more vigorous, and the fact 
that the next conflict is with weaker passion insures him a readier success in the struggle: as is generally 
the case with those who are wont to face all kinds of wild beasts in the presence of the kings of this world, 
out of consideration for the rewards—a kind of spectacle which is generally called “pancarpus.” Such 
men, I say, direct their first assault against whatever beasts they see to be the strongest and fiercest, and 
when they have despatched these, then they can more easily lay low the remaining ones, which are not so 
terrible and powerful. So too, by always overcoming the stronger passions, as weaker ones take their 
place, a perfect victory will be secured for us without any risk. Nor need we imagine that if any one 
grapples with one fault in particular, and seems too careless about guarding against the attacks of others, 
he will be easily wounded by a sudden assault, for this cannot possibly happen. For where a man is 
anxious to cleanse his heart, and has steeled his heart’s purpose against the attack of any one fault, it is 
impossible for him not to have a general dread of all other faults as well, and take similar care of them. 
For if a man renders himself unworthy of the prize of purity by contaminating himself with other faults, 
how can he possibly succeed in gaining the victory over that one passion from which he is longing to be 
freed? But when the main purpose of our heart has singled out one passion as the special object of its 
attack, we shall pray about it more earnestly, and with special anxiety and fervour shall entreat that we 
may be more especially on our guard against it and so succeed in gaining a speedy victory. For the giver 
of the law himself teaches us that we ought to follow this plan in our conflicts and not to trust in our own 
power; as he says: “Thou shalt not fear them because the Lord thy God is in the midst of thee, a God 
mighty and terrible: He will consume these nations in thy sight by little and little and by degrees. Thou 
wilt not be able to destroy them altogether: lest perhaps the beasts of the earth should increase upon 
thee. But the Lord thy God shall deliver them in thy sight; and shall slay them until they be utterly 
destroyed.” 


CHAPTER XV 


HOW WE CAN DO NOTHING AGAINST OUR FAULTS WITHOUT THE HELP OF GOD, AND HOW WE SHOULD NOT BE 
PUFFED UP BY VICTORIES OVER THEM 


And that we ought not to be puffed up by victories over them he likewise charges us; saying, “Lest after 
thou hast eaten and art filled, hast built goodly houses and dwelt in them, and shalt have herds of oxen 
and flocks of sheep, and plenty of gold and of silver, and of all things, thy heart be lifted up and thou 
remember not the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage; 
and was thy leader in the great and terrible wilderness.” Solomon also says in Proverbs: “When thine 
enemy shall fall be not glad, and in his ruin be not lifted up, lest the Lord see and it displease Him, and He 
turn away His wrath from him,” i.e., lest He see thy pride of heart, and cease from attacking him, and 
thou begin to be forsaken by Him and so once more to be troubled by that passion which by God’s grace 
thou hadst previously overcome. For the prophet would not have prayed in these words, “Deliver not up to 
beasts, O Lord, the soul that confesseth to Thee,” unless he had known that because of their pride of heart 
some were given over again to those faults which they had overcome, in order that they might be 
humbled. Wherefore it is well for us both to be certified by actual experience, and also to be instructed by 
countless passages of Scripture, that we cannot possibly overcome such mighty foes in our own strength, 
and unless supported by the aid of God alone; and that we ought always to refer the whole of our victory 
each day to God Himself, as the Lord Himself also gives us instruction by Moses on this very point: “Say 
not in thine heart when the Lord thy God shall have destroyed them in thy sight: For my righteousness 
hath the Lord brought me in to possess this land, whereas these nations are destroyed for their 
wickedness. For it is not for thy righteousness, and the uprightness of thine heart, that thou shalt go in to 
possess their lands: but because they have done wickedly they are destroyed at thy coming in.” I ask what 
could be said clearer in opposition to that impious notion and impertinence of ours, in which we want to 


ascribe everything that we do to our own free will and our own exertions? “Say not,” he tells us, “in thine 
heart, when the Lord thy God shall have destroyed them in thy sight: For my righteousness the Lord hath 
brought me in to possess this land.” To those who have their eyes opened and their ears ready to hearken 
does not this plainly say: When your struggle with carnal faults has gone well for you, and you see that 
you are free from the filth of them, and from the fashions of this world, do not be puffed up by the success 
of the conflict and victory and ascribe it to your own power and wisdom, nor fancy that you have gained 
the victory over spiritual wickedness and carnal sins through your own exertions and energy, and free 
will? For there is no doubt that in all this you could not possibly have succeeded, unless you had been 
fortified and protected by the help of the Lord. 


CHAPTER XVI 


OF THE MEANING OF THE SEVEN NATIONS OF WHOSE LANDS ISRAEL TOOK POSSESSION, AND THE REASON 
WHY THEY ARE SOMETIMES SPOKEN OF AS “SEVEN,” AND SOMETIMES AS “MANY.” 


These are the seven nations whose lands the Lord promised to give to the children of Israel when they 
came out of Egypt. And everything which, as the Apostle says, happened to them “in a figure” we ought to 
take as written for our correction. For so we read: “When the Lord thy God shall have brought thee into 
the land, which thou art going in to possess, and shall have destroyed many nations before thee, the 
Hittite, and the Girgashites, and the Amorite, the Canaanite, and the Perizzite, and the Hivite, and the 
Jebusite, seven nations much more numerous than thou art and much stronger than thou: and the Lord 
thy God shall have delivered them to thee, thou shalt utterly destroy them.” And the reason that they are 
said to be much more numerous, is that faults are many more in number than virtues and so in the list of 
them the nations are reckoned as seven in number, but when the attack upon them is spoken of they are 
set down without their number being given, for thus we read “And shall have destroyed many nations 
before thee.” For the race of carnal passions which springs from this sevenfold incentive and root of sin, is 
more numerous than that of Israel. For thence spring up murders, strifes, heresies, thefts, false witness, 
blasphemy, surfeiting, drunkenness, back-biting, buffoonery, filthy conversation, lies, perjury, foolish 
talking, scurrility, restlessness, greediness, bitterness, clamour, wrath, contempt, murmuring, temptation, 
despair, and many other faults, which it would take too long to describe. And if we are inclined to think 
these small matters, let us hear what the Apostle thought about them, and what was his opinion of them: 
“Neither murmur ye,” says he, “as some of them murmured, and were destroyed of the destroyer:” and of 
temptation: “Neither let us tempt Christ as some of them tempted and perished by the serpents.” Of 
backbiting: “Love not backbiting lest thou be rooted out.” And of despair: “Who despairing have given 
themselves up to lasciviousness unto the working of all error, in uncleanness.” And that clamour is 
condemned as well as anger and indignation and blasphemy, the words of the same Apostle teach us as 
clearly as possible when he thus charges us: “Let all bitterness, and anger, and indignation, and clamour, 
and blasphemy be put away from you with all malice,” and many more things like these. And though these 
are far more numerous than the virtues are, yet if those eight principal sins, from which we know that 
these naturally proceed, are first overcome, all these at once sink down, and are destroyed together with 
them with a lasting destruction. For from gluttony proceed surfeiting and drunkenness. From fornication 
filthy conversation, scurrility, buffoonery and foolish talking. From covetousness, lying, deceit, theft, 
perjury, the desire of filthy lucre, false witness, violence, inhumanity, and greed. From anger, murders, 
clamour and indignation. From dejection, rancor, cowardice, bitterness, despair. From accidie, laziness, 
sleepiness, rudeness, restlessness, wandering about, instability both of mind and body, chattering, 
inquisitiveness. From vainglory, contention, heresies, boasting and confidence in novelties. From pride, 
contempt, envy, disobedience, blasphemy, murmuring, backbiting. And that all these plagues are stronger 
than we, we can tell very plainly from the way in which they attack us. For the delight in carnal passions 
wars more powerfully in our members than does the desire for virtue, which is only gained with the 
greatest contrition of heart and body. But if you will only gaze with the eyes of the spirit on those 
countless hosts of our foes, which the Apostle enumerates where he says: “For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, 
against spiritual wickedness in heavenly places,” and this which we find of the righteous man in the 
nineteenth Psalm: “A thousand shall fall beside thee and ten thousand at thy right hand,” then you will 
clearly see that they are far more numerous and more powerful than are we, carnal and earthly creatures 
as we are, while to them is given a substance which is spiritual and incorporeal. 


CHAPTER XVII 
A QUESTION WITH REGARD TO THE COMPARISON OF SEVEN NATIONS WITH EIGHT FAULTS 
Germanus: How then is it that there are eight faults which assault us, when Moses reckons the nations 


opposed to the people of Israel as seven, and how is it well for us to take possession of the territory of our 
faults? 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Serapion: Everybody is perfectly agreed that there are eight principal faults which affect a monk. And all 


of them are not included in the figure of the nations for this reason, because in Deuteronomy Moses, or 
rather the Lord through him, was speaking to those who had already gone forth from Egypt and been set 
free from one most powerful nation, I mean that of the Egyptians. And we find that this figure holds good 
also in our case, as when we have got clear of the snares of this world we are found to be free from 
gluttony, i.e., the sin of the belly and palate; and like them we have a conflict against these seven 
remaining nations, without taking account at all of the one which has been already overcome. And the 
land of this nation was not given to Israel for a possession, but the command of the Lord ordained that 
they should at once forsake it and go forth from it. And for this cause our fasts ought to be made 
moderate, that there may be no need for us through excessive abstinence, which results from weakness of 
the flesh and infirmity, to return again to the land of Egypt, i.e., to our former greed and carnal lust which 
we forsook when we made our renunciation of this world. And this has happened in a figure, in those who 
after having gone forth into the desert of virtue again hanker after the flesh pots over which they sat in 


Egypt. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE REASON WHY ONE NATION IS TO BE FORSAKEN, WHILE SEVEN ARE COMMANDED TO BE DESTROYED 


But the reason why that nation in which the children of Israel were born, was bidden not to be utterly 
destroyed but only to have its land forsaken, while it was commanded that these seven nations were to be 
completely destroyed, is this: because however great may be the ardour of spirit, inspired by which we 
have entered on the desert of virtues, yet we cannot possibly free ourselves entirely from the 
neighbourhood of gluttony or from its service and, so to speak, from daily intercourse with it. For the 
liking for delicacies and dainties will live on as something natural and innate in us, even though we take 
pains to cut off all superfluous appetites and desires, which, as they cannot be altogether destroyed, 
ought to be shunned and avoided. For of these we read “Take no care for the flesh with its desires.” While 
then we still retain the feeling for this care, which we are bidden not altogether to cut off, but to keep 
without its desires, it is clear that we do not destroy the Egyptian nation but separate ourselves in a sort 
of way from it, not thinking anything about luxuries and delicate feasts, but, as the Apostle says, being 
“content with our daily food and clothing.” And this is commanded in a figure in the law, in this way: 
“Thou shalt not abhor the Egyptian, because thou wast a stranger in his land.” For necessary food is not 
refused to the body without danger to it and sinfulness in the soul. But of those seven troublesome faults 
we must in every possible way root out the affections from the inmost recesses of our souls. For of them 
we read: “Let all bitterness and anger and indignation and clamour and blasphemy be put away from you 
with all malice:” and again: “But fornication and all uncleanness and covetousness let it not so much as be 
named among you, or obscenity or foolish talking or scurrility.” We can then cut out the roots of these 
faults which are grafted into our nature from without while we cannot possibly cut off occasions of 
gluttony. For however far we have advanced, we cannot help being what we were born. And that this is so 
we can show not only from the lives of little people like ourselves but from the lives and customs of all 
who have attained perfection, who even when they have got rid of incentives to all other passions, and are 
retiring to the desert with perfect fervour of spirit and bodily abnegation, yet still cannot do without 
thought for their daily meal and the preparation of their food from year to year. 


CHAPTER XX 


OF THE NATURE OF GLUTTONY, WHICH MAY BE ILLUSTRATED BY THE SIMILE OF THE EAGLE 


An admirable illustration of this passion, with which a monk, however spiritual and excellent, is sure to be 
hampered, is found in the simile of the eagle. For this bird when in its flight on high it has soared above 
the highest clouds, and has withdrawn itself from the eyes of all mortals and from the face of the whole 
earth, is yet compelled by the needs of the belly to drop down and descend to the earth and feed upon 
carrion and dead bodies. And this clearly shows that the spirit of gluttony cannot be altogether extirpated 
like all other faults, nor be entirely destroyed like them, but that we can only hold down and check by the 
power of the mind all incentives to it and all superfluous appetites. 


CHAPTER XXI 


OF THE LASTING CHARACTER OF GLUTTONY AS DESCRIBED TO SOME PHILOSOPHERS 


For the nature of this fault was admirably expressed under cover of the following puzzle by one of the 
Elders in a discussion with some philosophers, who thought that they might chaff him like a country 
bumpkin because of his Christian simplicity. “My father,” said he, “left me in the clutches of a great many 
creditors. All the others I have paid in full, and have freed myself from all their pressing claims; but one I 
cannot satisfy even by a daily payment.” And when they could not see the meaning of the puzzle, and 
urgently begged him to explain it: “I was,” said he, “in my natural condition, encompassed by a great 
many faults. But when God inspired me with the longing to be free, I renounced this world, and at the 
same time gave up all my property which I had inherited from my father, and so I satisfied them all like 
pressing creditors, and freed myself entirely from them. But I was never able altogether to get rid of the 
incentives to gluttony. For though I reduce the quantity of food which I take to the smallest possible 


amount, yet I cannot avoid the force of its daily solicitations, but must be perpetually dunned’ by it, and be 
making as it were interminable payments by continually satisfying it, and pay never ending toll at its 
demand.” Then they declared that this man, whom they had till now despised as a booby and a country 
bumpkin, had thoroughly grasped the first principles of philosophy, i.e., training in ethics, and they 
marvelled that he could by the light of nature have learnt that which no schooling in this world could have 
taught him, while they themselves with all their efforts and long course of training had not learnt this. 
This is enough on gluttony in particular. Now let us return to the discourse in which we had begun to 
consider the general relation of our faults to each other. 


CHAPTER XXII 


HOW IT WAS THAT GOD FORETOLD TO ABRAHAM THAT ISRAEL WOULD HAVE TO DRIVE OUT TEN NATIONS 


When the Lord was speaking with Abraham about the future (a point which you did not ask about) we find 
that He did not enumerate seven nations, but ten, whose land He promised to give to his seed. And this 
number is plainly made up by adding idolatry, and blasphemy, to whose dominion, before the knowledge of 
God and the grace of Baptism, both the irreligious hosts of the Gentiles and blasphemous ones of the Jews 
were subject, while they dwelt in a spiritual Egypt. But when a man has made his renunciation and come 
forth from thence, and having by God’s grace conquered gluttony, has come into the spiritual wilderness, 
then he is free from the attacks of these three, and will only have to wage war against those seven which 
Moses enumerates. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
HOW IT IS USEFUL FOR US TO TAKE POSSESSION OF THEIR LANDS 


But the fact that we are bidden for our good to take possession of the countries of those most wicked 
nations, may be understood in this way. Each fault has its own especial corner in the heart, which it claims 
for itself in the recesses of the soul, and drives out Israel, i.e., the contemplation of holy and heavenly 
things, and never ceases to oppose them. For virtues cannot possibly live side by side with faults. “For 
what participation hath righteousness with unrighteousness? Or what fellowship hath light with 
darkness?” But as soon as these faults have been overcome by the people of Israel, i.e., by those virtues 
which war against them, then at once the place in our heart which the spirit of concupiscence and 
fornication had occupied, will be filled by chastity. That which wrath had held, will be claimed by patience. 
That which had been occupied by a sorrow that worketh death, will be taken by a godly sorrow and one 
full of joy. That which had been wasted by accidie, will at once be tilled by courage. That which pride had 
trodden down will be ennobled by humility: and so when each of these faults has been expelled, their 
places (that is the tendency towards them) will be filled by the opposite virtues which are aptly termed the 
children of Israel, that is, of the soul that seeth God: and when these have expelled all passions from the 
heart we may believe that they have recovered their own possessions rather than invaded those of others. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


HOW THE LANDS FROM WHICH THE CANAANITES WERE EXPELLED, HAD BEEN ASSIGNED TO THE SEED OF 
SHEM 


For, as an ancient tradition tells us, these same lands of the Canaanites into which the children of Israel 
were brought, had been formerly allotted to the children of Shem at the division of the world, and 
afterward the descendants of Ham wickedly invading them with force and violence took possession of 
them. And in this the righteous judgment of God is shown, as He expelled from the land of others these 
who had wrongfully taken possession of them, and restored to those others the ancient property of their 
fathers which had been assigned to their ancestors at the division of the world. And we can perfectly well 
see that this figure holds good in our own case. For by nature God’s will assigned the possession of our 
heart not to vices but to virtues, which, after the fall of Adam were driven out from their own country by 
the sins which grew up, i.e., by the Canaanites; and so when by God’s grace they are by our efforts and 
labour restored again to it, we may hold that they have not occupied the territory of another, but rather 
have recovered their own country. 


CHAPTER XXV 


DIFFERENT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE ON THE MEANING OF THE EIGHT FAULTS 


And in reference to these eight faults we also have the following in the gospel: “But when the unclean 
spirit is gone out from a man, he walketh through dry places seeking rest and findeth none. Then he saith, 
I will return to my house from whence I came out: and coming he findeth it empty, swept, and garnished: 
then he goeth and taketh seven other spirits worse than himself, and they enter in and dwell there: and 
the last state of that man is made worse than the first.” Lo, just as in the former passages we read of 
seven nations besides that of the Egyptians from which the children of Israel had gone forth, so here too 
seven unclean spirits are said to return beside that one which we first hear of as going forth from the 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


SO MUCH FOR THE PROPHETIC SCRIPTURES. IN THE GOSPELS, CHRIST’S PARABLES, AS EXPLAINED BY HIMSELF, 
HAVE A CLEAR REFERENCE TO THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH 


This is evidence enough from the prophetic Scriptures. I now appeal to the Gospels. But here also I must 
first meet the same sophistry as advanced by those who contend that the Lord, like (the prophets), said 
everything in the way of allegory, because it is written: “All these things spake Jesus in parables, and 
without a parable spake He not unto them,” that is, to the Jews. Now the disciples also asked Him, “Why 
speakest Thou in parables?” And the Lord gave them this answer: “Therefore I speak unto them in 
parables: because they seeing, see not; and hearing, they hear not, according to the prophecy of Esaias.” 
But since it was to the Jews that He spoke in parables, it was not then to all men; and if not to all, it 
follows that it was not always and in all things parables with Him, but only in certain things, and when 
addressing a particular class. But He addressed a particular class when He spoke to the Jews. It is true 
that He spoke sometimes even to the disciples in parables. But observe how the Scripture relates such a 
fact: “And He spake a parable unto them.” It follows, then, that He did not usually address them in 
parables; because if He always did so, special mention would not be made of His resorting to this mode of 
address. Besides, there is not a parable which you will not find to be either explained by the Lord Himself, 
as that of the sower, (which He interprets) of the management of the word of God; or else cleared by a 
preface from the writer of the Gospel, as in the parable of the arrogant judge and the importunate widow, 
which is expressly applied to earnestness in prayer; or capable of being spontaneously understood, as in 
the parable of the fig-tree, which was spared a while in hopes of improvement—an emblem of Jewish 
sterility. Now, if even parables obscure not the light of the gospel, how unlikely it is that plain sentences 
and declarations, which have an unmistakeable meaning, should signify any other thing than their literal 
sense! But it is by such declarations and sentences that the Lord sets forth either the last judgment, or the 
kingdom, or the resurrection: “It shall be more tolerable,” He says, “for Tyre and Sidon in the day of 
judgment than for you.” And “Tell them that the kingdom of God is at hand.” And again, “It shall be 
recompensed to you at the resurrection of the just.” Now, if the mention of these events (I mean the 
judgment-day, and the kingdom of God, and the resurrection) has a plain and absolute sense, so that 
nothing about them can be pressed into an allegory, neither should those statements be forced into 
parables which describe the arrangement, and the process, and the experience of the kingdom of God, 
and of the judgment, and of the resurrection. On the contrary, things which are destined for the body 
should be carefully understood in a bodily sense,—not in a spiritual sense, as having nothing figurative in 
their nature. This is the reason why we have laid it down as a preliminary consideration, that the bodily 
substance both of the soul and of the flesh is liable to the recompense, which will have to be awarded in 
return for the co-operation of the two natures, that so the corporeality of the soul may not exclude the 
bodily nature of the flesh by suggesting a recourse to figurative descriptions, since both of them must 
needs be regarded as destined to take part in the kingdom, and the judgment, and the resurrection. And 
now we proceed to the special proof of this proposition, that the bodily character of the flesh is indicated 
by our Lord whenever He mentions the resurrection, at the same time without disparagement to the 
corporeal nature of the soul,—a point which has been actually admitted but by a few. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


CHRIST PLAINLY TESTIFIES TO THE RESURRECTION OF THE ENTIRE MAN. NOT IN HIS SOUL ONLY, WITHOUT THE 
BODY 


To begin with the passage where He says that He is come to “to seek and to save that which is lost.” What 
do you suppose that to be which is lost? Man, undoubtedly. The entire man, or only a part of him? The 
whole man, of course. In fact, since the transgression which caused man’s ruin was committed quite as 
much by the instigation of the soul from concupiscence as by the action of the flesh from actual fruition, it 
has marked the entire man with the sentence of transgression, and has therefore made him deservedly 
amenable to perdition. So that he will be wholly saved, since he has by sinning been wholly lost. Unless it 
be true that the sheep (of the parable) is a “lost” one, irrespective of its body; then its recovery may be 
effected without the body. Since, however, it is the bodily substance as well as the soul, making up the 
entire animal, which was carried on the shoulders of the Good Shepherd, we have here unquestionably an 
example how man is restored in both his natures. Else how unworthy it were of God to bring only a moiety 
of man to salvation—and almost less than that; whereas the munificence of princes of this world always 
claims for itself the merit of a plenary grace! Then must the devil be understood to be stronger for 
injuring man, ruining him wholly? and must God have the character of comparative weakness, since He 
does not relieve and help man in his entire state? The apostle, however, suggests that “where sin 
abounded, there has grace much more abounded.” How, in fact, can he be regarded as saved, who can at 
the same time be said to be lost—lost, that is, in the flesh, but saved as to his soul? Unless, indeed, their 
argument now makes it necessary that the soul should be placed in a “lost” condition, that it may be 
susceptible of salvation, on the ground that is properly saved which has been lost. We, however, so 
understand the soul’s immortality as to believe it “lost,” not in the sense of destruction, but of 
punishment, that is, in hell. And if this is the case, then it is not the soul which salvation will affect, since 
it is “safe” already in its own nature by reason of its immortality, but rather the flesh, which, as all readily 
allow, is subject to destruction. Else, if the soul is also perishable (in this sense), in other words, not 


man. And of this sevenfold incentive of sins Solomon gives the following account in Proverbs: “If thine 
enemy speak loud to thee, do not agree to him because there are seven mischiefs in his heart;” i.e., if the 
spirit of gluttony is overcome and begins to flatter you with having humiliated it, asking in a sort of way 
that you would relax something of the fervour with which you began, and yield to it something beyond 
what the due limits of abstinence, and measure of strict severity would allow, do not you be overcome by 
its submission, nor return in fancied security from its assaults, as you seem to have become for a time 
freed from carnal desires, to your previous state of carelessness or former liking for good things. For 
through this the spirit whom you have vanquished is saying “I will return to my house from whence I came 
out,” and forthwith the seven spirits of sins which proceed from it will prove to you more injurious than 
that passion which in the first instance you overcame, and will presently drag you down to worse kinds of 
sins. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


HOW WHEN WE HAVE GOT THE BETTER OF THE PASSION OF GLUTTONY WE MUST TAKE PAINS TO GAIN ALL THE 
OTHER VIRTUES 


Wherefore while we are practising fasting and abstinence, we must be careful when we have got the 
better of the passion of gluttony never to allow our mind to remain empty of the virtues of which we stand 
in need; but we should the more earnestly fill the inmost recesses of our heart with them for fear lest the 
spirit of concupiscence should return and find us empty and void of them, and should not be content to 
secure an entrance there for himself alone, but should bring in with him into our heart this sevenfold 
incentive of sins and make our last state worse than the first. For the soul which boasts that it has 
renounced this world with the eight faults that hold sway over it, will afterwards be fouler and more 
unclean and visited with severer punishments, than it was when formerly it was at home in the world, 
when it had taken upon itself neither the rules nor the name of monk. For these seven spirits are said to 
be worse than the first which went forth, for this reason; because the love of good things, i.e., gluttony 
would not be in itself harmful, were it not that it opened the door to other passions; viz, to fornication, 
covetousness, anger, dejection, and pride, which are clearly hurtful in themselves to the soul, and 
domineering over it. And therefore a man will never be able to gain perfect purity, if he hopes to secure it 
by means of abstinence alone, i.e., bodily fasting, unless he knows that he ought to practise it for this 
reason that when the flesh is brought low by means of fasting, he may with greater ease enter the lists 
against other faults, as the flesh has not been habituated to gluttony and surfeiting. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THAT OUR BATTLES ARE NOT FOUGHT WITH OUR FAULTS IN THE SAME ORDER AS THAT IN WHICH THEY STAND 
IN THE LIST 


But you must know that our battles are not all fought in the same order, because, as we mentioned that 
the attacks are not always made on us in the same way, each one of us ought also to begin the battle with 
due regard to the character of the attack which is especially made on him so that one man will have to 
fight his first battle against the fault which stands third on the list, another against that which is fourth or 
fifth. And in proportion as faults hold sway over us, and the character of their attack may demand, so we 
too ought to regulate the order of our conflict, in such a way that the happy result of a victory and 
triumph succeeding may insure our attainment of purity of heart and complete perfection. 


Thus far did Abbot Serapion discourse to us of the nature of the eight principal faults, and so clearly did 
he expound the different sorts of passions which are latent within us—the origin and connexion of which, 
though we were daily tormented by them, we could never before thoroughly understand and perceive— 
that we seemed almost to see them spread out before our eyes as in a mirror. 


VI. Conference of Abbot Theodore 


On the Death of the Saints 


CHAPTER I 
DESCRIPTION OF THE WILDERNESS, AND THE QUESTION ABOUT THE DEATH OF THE SAINTS 


In the district of Palestine near the village of Tekoa which had the honour of producing the prophet Amos, 
there is a vast desert which stretches far and wide as far as Arabia and the dead sea, into which the 
streams of Jordan enter and are lost, and where are the ashes of Sodom. In this district there lived for a 
long while monks of the most perfect life and holiness, who were suddenly destroyed by an incursion of 
Saracen robbers: whose bodies we knew were seized upon with the greatest veneration both by the 
Bishops of the neighbourhood and by the whole populace of Arabia, and deposited among the relics of the 
martyrs, so that swarms of people from two towns met, and made terrible war upon each other, and in 
their struggle actually came to blows for the possession of the holy spoil, while they strove among 
themselves with pious zeal as to which of them had the better claim to bury them and keep their relics— 
the one party boasting of their vicinity to the place of their abode, the other of the fact that they were 
near the place of their birth. But we were upset by this and being disturbed either on our own account or 
on account of some of the brethren who were in no small degree scandalized at it, inquired why men of 
such illustrious merits and of so great virtues should be thus slain by robbers, and why the Lord permitted 
such a crime to be committed against his servants, so as to give up into the hands of wicked men those 
who were the admiration of everybody: and so in our grief we came to the holy Theodore, a man who 
excelled in practical common sense. For he was living in Cellae, a place that lies between Nitria and 
Scete, and is five miles distant from the monasteries of Nitria, and cut off by eighty intervening miles of 
desert from the wilderness of Scete where we were living. And when we had made our complaint to him 
about the death of the men mentioned above, and expressed our surprise at the great patience of God, 
because He suffered men of such worth to be killed in this way, so that those who ought to be able by the 
weight of their sanctity to deliver others from trials of this kind, could not save themselves from the hands 
of wicked men (and asked) why it was that God allowed so great a crime to be committed against his 
servants, then the blessed Theodore replied. 


CHAPTER II 
ABBOT THEODORE’S ANSWER TO THE QUESTION PROPOSED TO HIM 


This question often exercises the minds of those who have not much faith or knowledge, and imagine that 
the prizes and rewards of the saints (which are not given in this world, but laid up for the future) are 
bestowed in the short space of this mortal life. But we whose hope in Christ is not only in this life, for fear 
lest, as the Apostle says, we should be “of all men most miserable” (because as we receive none of the 
promises in this world we should for our unbelief lose them also in that to come) ought not wrongly to 
follow their ideas, lest through ignorance of the true real explanation, we should hesitate and tremble and 
fail in temptation, if we find ourselves given up to such men; and should ascribe to God injustice or 
carelessness about the affairs of mankind—a thing which it is almost a sin to mention—because He does 
not protect in their temptations men who are living an upright and holy life, nor requite good men with 
good things and evil men with evil things in this world; and so we should deserve to fall under the 
condemnation of those whom the prophet Zephaniah rebukes, saying “who say in their hearts the Lord 
will not do good, nor will He do evil:” or at least be found among those of whom we are told that they 
blaspheme God with such complaints as this: “Every one that doeth evil is good in the sight of the Lord, 
and such please Him: for surely where is the God of judgment?” Adding further that blasphemy which is 
described in the same way in what follows: “He laboureth in vain that serveth God, and what profit is it 
that we have kept His ordinances, and walked sorrowful before the Lord? Wherefore now we call the 
proud happy, for they that work wickedness are enriched, and they have tempted God, and are 
preserved.” Wherefore that we may avoid this ignorance which is the root and cause of this most deadly 
error, we ought in the first place to know what is really good, and what is bad, and so finally if we grasp 
the true scriptural meaning of these words, and not the false popular one, we shall escape being deceived 
by the errors of unbelievers. 


CHAPTER III 
OF THE THREE KINDS OF THINGS THERE ARE IN THE WORLD; VIZ., GOOD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT 


Altogether there are three kinds of things in the world; viz., good, bad, and indifferent. And so we ought 


to know what is properly good, and what is bad, and what is indifferent, that our faith may be supported 
by true knowledge and stand firm in all temptations. We must then believe that in things which are merely 
human there is no real good except virtue of soul alone, which leads us with unfeigned faith to things 
divine, and makes us constantly adhere to that unchanging good. And on the other hand we ought not to 
call anything bad, except sin alone, which separates us from the good God, and unites us to the evil devil. 
But those things are indifferent which can be appropriated to either side according to the fancy or wish of 
their owner, as for instance riches, power, honour, bodily strength, good health, beauty, life itself, and 
death, poverty, bodily infirmities, injuries, and other things of the same sort, which can contribute either 
to good or to evil as the character and fancy of their owner directs. For riches are often serviceable for 
our good, as the Apostle says, who charges “the rich of this world to be ready to give, to distribute to the 
needy, to lay up in store for themselves a good foundation against the time to come, that” by this means 
“they may lay hold on the true life.” And according to the gospel they are a good thing for those who 
“make to themselves friends of the unrighteous mammon.” And again, they can be drawn in the direction 
of what is bad when they are amassed only for the sake of hoarding them or for a life of luxury, and are 
not employed to meet the wants of the poor. And that power also and honour and bodily strength and good 
health are indifferent and available for either (good or bad) can easily be shown from the fact that many of 
the Old Testament saints enjoyed all these things and were in positions of great wealth and the highest 
honour, and blessed with bodily strength, and yet are known to have been most acceptable to God. And on 
the contrary those who have wrongfully abused these things and perverted them for their own purposes 
are not without good reason punished or destroyed, as the Book of Kings shows us has often happened. 
And that even life and death are in themselves indifferent the birth of S. John and of Judas proves. For in 
the case of the one his life was so profitable to himself that we are told that his birth brought joy to others 
also, as we read “And many shall rejoice at his birth;” but of the life of the other it is said: “It were good 
for that man if he had never been born.” Further it is said of the death of John and of all saints “Right dear 
in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints:” but of that of Judas and men like him “The death of the 
wicked is very evil.” And how useful bodily sickness sometimes may be the blessing on Lazarus, the 
beggar who was full of sores, shows us. For Scripture makes mention of no other good qualities or deserts 
of his, but it was for this fact alone; viz., that he endured want and bodily sickness with the utmost 
patience, that he was deemed worthy of the blessed lot of a place in Abraham’s bosom. And with regard to 
want and persecution and injuries which everybody thinks to be bad, how useful and necessary they are is 
clearly proved by this fact; viz., that the saints not only never tried to avoid them, but actually either 
sought them with all their powers or bravely endured them, and thus became the friends of God, and 
obtained the reward of eternal life, as the blessed Apostle chants: “For which cause I delight myself in my 
infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses for Christ. For when I am weak, 
then I am strong, for power is made perfect in infirmity.” And therefore those who are exalted with the 
greatest riches and honours and powers of this world, should not be deemed to have secured their chief 
good out of them (for this is shown to consist only in virtue) but only something indifferent, because just 
as to good men who use them well and properly they will be found to be useful and convenient (for they 
afford them opportunities for good works and fruits which shall endure to eternal life), so to those who 
wrongfully abuse their wealth, they are useless and out of place, and furnish occasions of sin and death. 


CHAPTER IV 


HOW EVIL CANNOT BE FORCED ON ANY ONE BY ANOTHER AGAINST HIS WILL 


Preserving then these distinctions clear and fixed, and knowing that there is nothing good except virtue 
alone, and nothing bad except sin alone and separation from God, let us now carefully consider whether 
God ever allows evil to be forced on his saints either by Himself or by some one else. And you will 
certainly find that this never happens. For another can never possibly force the evil of sin upon anyone, 
who does not consent and who resists, but only on one who admits it into himself through sloth and the 
corrupt desire of his heart. Finally, when the devil having exhausted all his wicked devices had tried to 
force upon the blessed Job this evil of sin, and had not only stripped him of all his worldly goods, but also 
after that terrible and utterly unlooked for calamity of bereavement through the death of his seven 
children, had heaped upon him dreadful wounds and intolerable tortures from the crown of his head to 
the sole of his foot, he tried in vain to fasten on him the stain of sin, because he remained steadfast 
through it all, never brought himself to consent to blasphemy. 


CHAPTER V 


AN OBJECTION, HOW GOD HIMSELF CAN BE SAID TO CREATE EVIL 


Germanus: We often read in holy Scripture that God has created evil or brought it upon men, as is this 
passage: “There is none beside Me. I am the Lord, and there is none else: I form the light and create 
darkness, I make peace, and create evil.” And again: “Shall there be evil in a city which the Lord hath not 
done?” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE ANSWER TO THE QUESTION PROPOSED 


Theodore: Sometimes holy Scripture is wont by an improper use of terms to use “evils” for “affliction;” not 
that these are properly and in their nature evils, but because they are imagined to be evils by those on 
whom they are brought for their good. For when divine judgment is reasoning with men it must speak 
with the language and feelings of men. For when a doctor for the sake of health with good reason either 
cuts or cauterizes those who are suffering from the inflammation of ulcers, it is considered an evil by 
those who have to bear it. Nor are the spur and the whip pleasant to a restive horse. Moreover all 
chastisement seems at the moment to be a bitter thing to those who are chastised, as the Apostle says: 
“Now all chastisement for the present indeed seemeth not to bring with it joy but sorrow; but afterwards 
it will yield to them that are exercised by it most peaceable fruits of righteousness,” and “whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth: for what son is there whom the father 
doth not correct?” And so evils are sometimes wont to stand for afflictions, as where we read: “And God 
repented of the evil which He had said that He would do to them and He did it not.” And again: “For Thou, 
Lord, are gracious and merciful, patient and very merciful and ready to repent of the evil,” i.e., of the 
sufferings and losses which Thou art forced to bring upon us as the reward of our sins. And another 
prophet, knowing that these are profitable to some men, and certainly not through any jealousy of their 
safety, but with an eye to their good, prays thus: “Add evils to them, O Lord, add evils to the haughty ones 
of the earth;” and the Lord Himself says “Lo, I will bring evils upon them,” i.e., sorrows, and losses, with 
which they shall for the present be chastened for their soul’s health, and so shall be at length driven to 
return and hasten back to Me whom in their prosperity they scorned. And so that these are originally evil 
we cannot possibly assert: for to many they conduce to their good and offer the occasions of eternal bliss, 
and therefore (to return to the question raised) all those things, which are thought to be brought upon us 
as evils by our enemies or by any other people, should not be counted as evils, but as things indifferent. 
For in the end they will not be what he thinks, who brought them upon us in his rage and fury, but what he 
makes them who endures them. And so when death has been brought upon a saint, we ought not to think 
that an evil has happened to him but a thing indifferent; which is an evil to a wicked man, while to the 
good it is rest and freedom from evils. “For death is rest to a man whose way is hidden.” And so a good 
man does not suffer any loss from it, because he suffers nothing strange, but by the crime of an enemy he 
only receives (and not without the reward of eternal life) that which would have happened to him in the 
course of nature, and pays the debt of man’s death, which must be paid by an inevitable law, with the 
interest of a most fruitful passion, and the recompense of a great reward. 


CHAPTER VII 


A QUESTION WHETHER THE MAN WHO CAUSES THE DEATH OF A GOOD MAN IS GUILTY, IF THE GOOD MAN IS 
THE GAINER BY HIS DEATH 


Germanus: Well then, if a good man does not only suffer no evil by being killed, but actually gains a 
reward from his suffering, how can we accuse the man who has done him no harm but good by killing 
him? 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING QUESTION 


Theodore: We are talking about the actual qualities of things good and bad, and what we call indifferent; 
and not about the characters of the men who do these things. Nor ought any bad or wicked man to go 
unpunished because his evil deed was not able to do harm to a good man. For the endurance and 
goodness of a righteous man are of no profit to the man who is the cause of his death or suffering, but 
only to him who patiently endures what is inflicted on him. And so the one is justly punished for savage 
cruelty, because he meant to injure him, while the other nevertheless suffers no evil, because in the 
goodness of his heart he patiently endures his temptation and sufferings, and so causes all those things, 
which were inflicted upon him with evil intent, to turn out to his advantage, and to conduce to the bliss of 
eternal life. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE CASE OF JOB WHO WAS TEMPTED BY THE DEVIL AND OF THE LORD WHO WAS BETRAYED BY JUDAS: AND 
HOW PROSPERITY AS WELL AS ADVERSITY IS ADVANTAGEOUS TO A GOOD MAN 


For the patience of Job did not bring any gain to the devil, through making him a better man by his 
temptations, but only to Job himself who endured them bravely; nor was Judas granted freedom from 
eternal punishment, because his act of betrayal contributed to the salvation of mankind. For we must not 
regard the result of the deed, but the purpose of the doer. Wherefore we should always cling to this 
assertion; viz., that evil cannot be brought upon a man by another, unless a man has admitted it by his 
sloth or feebleness of heart: as the blessed Apostle confirms this opinion of ours in a verse of Scripture: 
“But we know that all things work together for good to them that love God.” But by saying “All things 
work together for good,” he includes everything alike, not only things fortunate, but also those which 
seem to be misfortunes: through which the Apostle tells us in another place that he himself has passed, 
when he says: “By the armour of righteousness on the right hand and on the left,” i.e., “Through honour 


and dishonour, through evil report and good report, as deceivers and yet true, as sorrowful but always 
rejoicing, as needy and yet enriching many:” All those things then which are considered fortunate, and are 
called those “on the right hand,” which the holy Apostle designates by the terms honour and good report; 
and those too which are counted misfortunes, which he clearly means by dishonour and evil report, and 
which he describes as “on the left hand,” become to the perfect man “the armour of righteousness,” if 
when they are brought upon him, he bears them bravely: because, as he fights with these, and uses those 
very weapons with which he seems to be attacked, and is protected by them as by bow and sword and 
stout shield against those who bring these things upon him, he secures the advantage of his patience and 
goodness, and obtains a grand triumph of steadfastness by means of those very weapons of his enemies 
which are hurled against him to kill him; and if only he is not elated by success or cast down by failure, 
but ever marches straightforward on the king’s highway, and does not swerve from that state of 
tranquillity as it were to the right hand, when joy overcomes him, nor let himself be driven so to speak to 
the left hand, when misfortunes overwhelm him, and sorrow holds sway. For “Much peace have they that 
love Thy law, and to them there is no stumbling block.” But of those who shift about according to the 
character and changes of the several chances which happen to them, we read: “But a fool will change like 
the moon.” For just as it is said of men who are perfect and wise: “To them that love God all things work 
together for good,” so of those who are weak and foolish it is declared that “everything is against a foolish 
man,” for he gets no profit out of prosperity, nor does adversity make him any better. For it requires as 
much goodness to bear sorrows bravely, as to be moderate in prosperity: and it is quite certain that one 
who fails in one of these, will not bear up under the other. But a man can be more easily overcome by 
prosperity than by misfortunes: for these sometimes restrain men against their will and make them 
humble and through most salutary sorrow cause them to sin less, and make them better: while prosperity 
puffs up the mind with soothing but most pernicious flatteries and when men are secure in the prospect of 
their happiness dashes them to the ground with a still greater destruction. 


CHAPTER X 
OF THE EXCELLENCE OF THE PERFECT MAN WHO IS FIGURATIVELY SPOKEN OF AS AMBIDEXTROUS 


Those are they then who are figuratively spoken of in holy Scripture as amphoterodexion , i.e., 
ambidextrous, as Ehud is described in the book of Judges “who used either hand as the right hand.” And 
this power we also can spiritually acquire, if by making a right and proper use of those things which are 
fortunate, and which seem to be “on the right hand,” as well as of those which are unfortunate and as we 
call it “on the left hand,” we make them both belong to the right side, so that whatever turns up proves in 
our case, to use the words of the Apostle, “the armour of righteousness.” For we see that the inner man 
consists of two parts, and if I may be allowed the expression, two hands, nor can any of the saints do 
without that which we call the left hand: but by means of it the perfection of virtue is shown, where a man 
by skilful use can turn both hands into right hands. And in order to make our meaning clearer, the saint 
has for his right hand his spiritual achievements, in which he is found when with fervent spirit he gets the 
better of his desires and passions, when he is free from all attacks of the devil, and without any effort or 
difficulty rejects and cuts off all carnal sins, when he is exalted above the earth and regards all things 
present and earthly as light smoke or vain shadows, and scorns them as what is about to vanish away, 
when with an overflowing heart he not only longs most intensely for the future but actually sees it the 
more clearly, when he is more effectually fed on spiritual contemplations, when he sees heavenly 
mysteries more brightly laid open to him, when he pours forth his prayers to God with greater purity and 
readiness, when he is so inflamed with fervent of spirit as to pass with the utmost readiness of soul to 
things invisible and eternal, so as scarcely to believe that he any longer remains in the flesh. He has also a 
left hand, when he is entangled in the toils of temptation, when he is inflamed with the heat of desire for 
carnal lusts, when he is set on fire by emotion towards rage and anger, when he is overcome by being 
puffed up with pride or vainglory, when he is oppressed by a sorrow that worketh death, when he is 
shaken to pieces by the contrivances and attacks of accidie, and when he has lost all spiritual warmth, and 
grows indifferent with a sort of lukewarmness and unreasonable grief so that not only is he forsaken by 
good and kindling thoughts, but actually Psalms, prayer, reading, and retirement in his cell all pall upon 
him, and all virtuous exercises seem by an intolerable and horrible loathing to have lost their savour. And 
when a monk is troubled in this way, then he knows that he is attacked “on the left hand.” Anyone 
therefore who is not at all puffed up through the aid of vainglory by any of those things on the right hand 
which we have mentioned, and who struggles manfully against those on the left hand, and does not yield 
to despair and give in, but rather on the other hand seizes the armour of patience to practise himself in 
virtue—this man can use both hands as right hands, and in each action he proves triumphant and carries 
off the prize of victory from that condition on the left hand as well as that on the right. Such, we read, was 
the reward which the blessed Job obtained who was certainly crowned (for a victory) on the right hand, 
when he was the father of seven sons and walked as a rich and wealthy man, and yet offered daily 
sacrifices to the Lord for their purification, in his anxiety that they might prove acceptable and dear to 
God rather than to himself, when his gates stood open to every stranger, when he was “feet to lame and 
eyes to blind,” when the shoulders of the suffering were kept warm by the wool of his sheep, when he was 
a father to orphans and a husband to widows, when he did not even in his heart rejoice at the fall of his 
enemy. And again it was the same man who with still greater virtue triumphed over adversity on the left 
hand, when deprived in one moment of his seven sons he was not as a father overcome with bitter grief 


but as a true servant of God rejoiced in the will of his Creator. When instead of being a wealthy man he 
became poor, naked instead of rich, pining away instead of strong, despised and contemptible instead of 
famous and honourable, and yet preserved his fortitude of mind unshaken, when, lastly, bereft of all his 
wealth and substance he took up his abode on the dunghill, and like some stern executioner of his own 
body scraped with a potsherd the matter that broke out, and plunging his fingers deep into his wounds 
dragged out on every side masses of worms from his limbs. And in all this he never fell into despair and 
blasphemy, nor murmured at all against his Creator. Moreover also so little was he overcome by such a 
weight of bitter temptations that the cloak which out of all his former property remained to cover his 
body, and which alone could be saved from destruction by the devil because he was clothed with it, he 
rent and cast off, and covered with it his nakedness which he voluntarily endured, which the terrible 
robber had brought upon him. The hair of his head too, which was the only thing left untouched out of all 
the remains of his former glory, he shaved and cast to his tormentor, and cutting off even that which his 
savage foe had left to him he exulted over him and mocked him with that celestial cry of his: “If we have 
received good at the hand of the Lord, should we not also receive evil? Naked came | out of my mother’s 
womb, and naked shall I return thither. The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; as it hath pleased 
the Lord, so is it done; blessed be the name of the Lord.” I should also with good reason call Joseph 
ambidextrous, as in prosperity he was very dear to his father, affectionate to his brethren, acceptable to 
God; and in adversity was chaste, and faithful to the Lord, in prison most kind to the prisoners, forgetful 
of wrongs, generous to his enemies; and to his brethren who were envious of him and as far as lay in their 
powers, his murderers, he proved not only affectionate but actually munificent. These men then and those 
who are like them are rightly termed amphoterodexion , i.e., ambidextrous. For they can use either hand 
as the right hand, and passing through those things which the Apostle enumerates can fairly say: 
“Through the armour of righteousness on the right hand and on the left, through honour and dishonour, 
through evil report and good report, etc.” And of this right and left hand Solomon speaks as follows in the 
Song of songs, in the person of the bride: “His left hand is under my head, and his right hand shall 
embrace me.” And while this passage shows that both are useful, yet it puts one under the head, because 
misfortunes ought to be subject to the control of the heart, since they are only useful for this; viz., to train 
us for a time and discipline us for our salvation and make us perfect in the matter of patience. But the 
right hand she hopes will ever cling to her to cherish her and hold her fast in the blessed embrace of the 
Bridegroom, and unite her to him indissolubly. We shall then be ambidextrous, when neither abundance 
nor want affects us, and when the former does not entice us to the luxury of a dangerous carelessness, 
while the latter does not draw us to despair, and complaining; but when, giving thanks to God in either 
case alike, we gain one and the same advantage out of good and bad fortune. And such that truly 
ambidextrous man, the teacher of the Gentiles, testifies that he himself was, when he says: “For I have 
learnt in whatsoever state I am, to be content therewith. I know both how to be brought low and I know 
how to abound: everywhere and in all things I am instructed both to be full and to be hungry, both to 
abound and to suffer need. I can do all things in Him which strengtheneth me.” 


CHAPTER XI 


OF THE TWO KINDS OF TRIALS, WHICH COME UPON US IN A THREE-FOLD WAY 


Well then, though we say that trial is twofold, i.e., in prosperity and in adversity, yet you must know that 
all men are tried in three different ways. Often for their probation, sometimes for their improvement, and 
in some cases because their sins deserve it. For their probation indeed, as we read that the blessed 
Abraham and Job and many of the saints endured countless tribulations; or this which is said to the people 
in Deuteronomy by Moses: “And thou shalt remember all the way through which the Lord thy God hath 
brought thee for forty years through the desert, to afflict thee and to prove thee, and that the things that 
were in thy heart might be made known, whether thou wouldst keep His Commandments or no:” and this 
which we find in the Psalms: “I proved thee at the waters of strife.” To Job also: “Thinkest thou that I have 
spoken for any other cause than that thou mightest be seen to be righteous?” But for improvement, when 
God chastens his righteous ones for some small and venial sins, or to raise them to a higher state of 
purity, and delivers them over to various trials, that He may purge away all their unclean thoughts, and, to 
use the prophet’s word, the “dross,” which he sees to have collected in their secret parts, and may thus 
transmit them like pure gold, to the judgment to come, as He allows nothing to remain in them for the fire 
of judgment to discover when hereafter it searches them with penal torments according to this saying: 
“Many are the tribulations of the righteous.” And: “My son, neglect not the discipline of the Lord, neither 
be thou wearied whilst thou art rebuked by Him. For whom the Lord loveth He chastiseth, and scourgeth 
every son whom He receiveth. For what son is there whom the father doth not correct? But if ye are 
without chastisement, whereof all are partakers, then are ye bastards, and not sons.” And in the 
Apocalypse: “Those whom I love, I reprove and chasten.” To whom under the figure of Jerusalem the 
following words are spoken by Jeremiah, in the person of God: “For I will utterly consume all the nations 
among which I scattered thee: but I will not utterly consume thee: but I will chastise thee in judgment, 
that thou mayest not seem to thyself innocent.” And for this life-giving cleansing David prays when he 
says: “Prove me, O Lord, and try me; turn my reins and my heart.” Isaiah also, well knowing the value of 
this trial, says “O Lord, correct us but with judgment: not in Thine anger.” And again: “I will give thanks to 
thee, O Lord, for thou wast angry with me: Thy wrath is turned away, and Thou hast comforted me.” But 
as a punishment for sins, the blows of trial are inflicted, as where the Lord threatens that He will send 


plagues upon the people of Israel: “I will send the teeth of beasts upon them, with the fury of creatures 
that trail upon the ground:” and “In vain have I struck your children: they have not received correction.” 
In the Psalms also: “Many are the scourges of the sinners:” and in the gospel: “Behold thou art made 
whole: now sin no more, lest a worse thing happen unto thee.” We find, it is true, a fourth way also in 
which we know on the authority of Scripture that some sufferings are brought upon us simply for the 
manifestation of the glory of God and His works, according to these words of the gospel: “Neither did this 
man sin nor his parents, but that the works of God might be manifested in him:” and again: “This sickness 
is not unto death, but for the glory of God that the Son of God may be glorified by it.” There are also other 
sorts of vengeance, with which some who have overpassed the bounds of wickedness are smitten in this 
life, as we read that Dathan and Abiram or Korah were punished, or above all, those of whom the Apostle 
speaks: “Wherefore God gave them up to vile passions and a reprobate mind:” and this must be counted 
worse than all other punishments. For of these the Psalmist says: “They are not in the labours of men; 
neither shall they be scourged like other men.” For they are not worthy of being healed by the visitation of 
the Lord which gives life, and by plagues in this world, as “in despair they have given themselves over to 
lasciviousness, unto the working of all error unto uncleanness,” and as by hardening their hearts, and by 
growing accustomed and used to sin they have got beyond cleansing in this brief life and punishment in 
the present world: men, who are thus reproved by the holy word of the prophet: “I destroyed some of you, 
as God destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, and you were as a firebrand plucked out of the burning: yet you 
returned not to Me, saith the Lord,” and Jeremiah: “I have killed and destroyed thy people, and yet they 
are not returned from their ways.” And again: “Thou hast smitten them and they have not grieved: Thou 
hast bruised them and they refused to receive correction: they have made their faces harder than the 
rock, they have refused to return.” And the prophet seeing that all the remedies of this life will have been 
applied in vain for their healing, and already as it were despairing of their life, declares: “The bellows 
have failed in the fire, the founder hath melted in vain: for their wicked deeds are not consumed. Call 
them reprobate silver, for the Lord hath rejected them.” And the Lord thus laments that to no purpose has 
He applied this salutary cleansing by fire to those who are hardened in their sins, in the person of 
Jerusalem crusted all over with the rust of her sins, when He says: “set it empty upon burning coals, that 
it may be hot, and the brass thereof may be melted; and let the filth of it be melted in the midst thereof. 
Great pains have been taken, and the great rust thereof is not gone out, no not even by fire. Thy 
uncleanness is execrable: because I desired to cleanse thee, and thou art not cleansed from thy 
filthiness.” Wherefore like a skilful physician, who has tried all saving cures, and sees there is no remedy 
left which can be applied to their disease, the Lord is in a manner overcome by their iniquities and is 
obliged to desist from that kindly chastisement of His, and so denounces them saying: “I will no longer be 
angry with thee, and thy jealousy has departed from thee.” But of others, whose heart has not grown hard 
by continuance in sin, and who do not stand in need of that most severe and (if I may so call it) caustic 
remedy, but for whose salvation the instruction of the life-giving word is sufficient—of them it is said: “I 
will improve them by hearing of their suffering.” We are well aware that there are other reasons also of 
the punishment and vengeance which is inflicted on those who have sinned grievously—not to expiate 
their crimes, nor wipe out the deserts of their sins, but that the living may be put in fear and amend their 
lives. And these we plainly see were inflicted on Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and Baasha the son of Ahiah, 
and Ahab and Jezebel, when the Divine reproof thus declares: “Behold, I will bring evil upon thee, and will 
cut down thy posterity, and will kill of Ahab every male, and him that is shut up and the last in Israel. And 
I will make thy house like the house of Jeroboam the son of Nebat and like the house of Baasha the son of 
Ahiah: for that which thou hast done to provoke Me to anger, and for making Israel to sin. The dogs also 
shall eat Jezebel in the field of Jezreel. If Ahab die in the city, the dogs shall eat him: but if he die in the 
field the birds of the air shall eat him,” and this which is threatened as the greatest threat of all: “Thy 
dead body shall not be brought to the sepulchre of thy fathers.” It was not that this short and momentary 
punishment would suffice to purge away the blasphemous inventions of him who first made the golden 
calves and led to the lasting sin of the people, and their wicked separation from the Lord,—or the 
countless and disgraceful profanities of those others, but it was that by their example the fear of those 
punishments which they dreaded might fall on others also, who, as they thought little of the future or even 
disbelieved in it altogether, would only be moved by consideration of things present; and that owing to 
this proof of His severity they might acknowledge that there is no lack of care for the affairs of men, and 
for their daily doings, in the majesty of God on high, and so through that which they greatly feared might 
the more clearly see in God the rewarder of all their deeds. We find, it is true, that even for lighter faults 
some men have received the same sentence of death in this world, as that with which those men were 
punished who, as we said before, were the authors of a blasphemous falling away: as happened in the 
case of the man who gathered sticks on the Sabbath, and in that of Ananias and Sapphira, who through 
the sin of unbelief kept back some portion of their goods: not that the guilt of their sins was equal, but 
because they were the first found out in a new kind of transgression, and so it was right that as they had 
given to others an example of sin, so also they should give them an example of punishment and of fear, 
that anyone, who should attempt to copy them, might know that (even if his punishment were postponed 
in this life) he would be punished in the same way that they were at the trial of the judgment hereafter. 
And, since in our desire to run through the different kinds of trials and punishments we seem to have 
wandered somewhat from our subject, on which we were saying that the perfect man will always remain 
steadfast in either kind of trial, now let us return to it once more. 


CHAPTER XII 
HOW THE UPRIGHT MAN OUGHT TO BE LIKE A STAMP NOT OF WAX BUT OF HARD STEEL 


And so the mind of the upright man ought not to be like wax or any other soft material which always 
yields to the shape of what presses on it, and is stamped with its form and impress and keeps it until it 
takes another shape by having another seal stamped upon it; and so it results that it never retains its own 
form but is turned and twisted about to correspond to whatever is pressed upon it. But he should rather 
be like some stamp of hard steel, that the mind may always keep its proper form and shape inviolate, and 
may stamp and imprint on everything which occurs to it the marks of its own condition, while upon it itself 
nothing that happens can leave any mark. 


CHAPTER XIII 
A QUESTION WHETHER THE MIND CAN CONSTANTLY CONTINUE IN ONE AND THE SAME CONDITION 


Germanus: But can our mind constantly preserve its condition unaltered, and always continue in the same 
state? 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE ANSWER TO THE POINT RAISED BY THE QUESTIONER 


Theodore: It is needful that one must either, as the Apostle says, “be renewed in the spirit of the mind,” 
and daily advance by “pressing forward to those things which are before,” or, if one neglects to do this, 
the sure result will be to go back, and become worse and worse. And therefore the mind cannot possibly 
remain in one and the same state. Just as when a man, by pulling hard, is trying to force a boat against 
the stream of a strong current he must either stem the rush of the torrent by the force of his arms, and so 
mount to what is higher up, or letting his hands slacken be whirled headlong down stream. Wherefore it 
will be a clear proof of our failure if we find that we have gained nothing more, nor should we doubt but 
that we have altogether gone back, whenever we find that we have not advanced upwards, because, as I 
said, the mind of man cannot possibly continue in the same condition, nor so long as he is in the flesh will 
any of the saints ever reach the height of all virtues, so that they continue unalterable. For something 
must either be added to them or taken away from them, and in no creature can there be such perfection, 
as not to be subject to the feeling of change; as we read in the book of Job: “What is man that he should 
be without spot, and he that is born of a woman that he should appear just? Behold among His saints none 
is unchangeable, and the heavens are not pure in His sight.” For we confess that God only is 
unchangeable, who alone is thus addressed by the prayer of the holy prophet “But Thou art the same,” 
and who says of Himself “I am God, and I change not,” because He alone is by nature always good, always 
full and perfect, and one to whom nothing can ever be added, or from whom nothing can be taken away. 
And so we ought always with incessant care and anxiety to give ourselves up to the acquirement of virtue, 
and constantly to occupy ourselves with the practice of it, lest, if we cease to go forward, the result should 
immediately be a going back. For, as we said, the mind cannot continue in one and the same condition, I 
mean without receiving addition to or diminution of its good qualities. For to fail to gain new ones, is to 
lose them, because when the desire of making progress ceases, there the danger of going back is present. 


CHAPTER XV 
HOW ONE LOSES BY GOING AWAY FROM ONE’S CELL 


And so we ought always to remain shut up in our cell. For whenever a man has strayed from it and returns 
fresh to it and begins again to live there he will be upset and disturbed. For if he has let it go he cannot 
without difficulty and pains recover that fixed purpose of mind, which he had gained when he remained in 
his cell; and as through this he has gone back, he will not think anything of the advance which he has 
missed, and which he would have secured if he had not allowed himself to leave his cell, but he will rather 
congratulate himself if he finds that he has regained that condition from which he fell away. For just as 
time once lost and gone cannot any more be recovered, so neither can those advantages which have been 
missed be restored: for whatever earnest purpose of the mind there may be afterwards, it will be the 
profit of the day then present, and the gain that belongs to the time that then is, and will not make up for 
the gain that has been once for all lost. 


CHAPTER XVI 
HOW EVEN CELESTIAL POWERS ABOVE ARE CAPABLE OF CHANGE 


But that even the powers above are, as we said, subject to change is shown by those who fell from their 
ranks through the fault of a corrupt will. Wherefore we ought not to think that the nature of those is 
unchangeable, who remain in the blessed condition in which they were created, simply because they were 
not in like manner led astray to choose the worse part. For it is one thing to have a nature incapable of 


change, and another thing for a man through the efforts of his virtue, and by guarding what is good 
through the grace of the unchangeable God, to be kept from change. For everything that is secured or 
preserved by care, can also be lost by carelessness. And so we read: “Call no man blessed before his 
death,” because so long as a man is still engaged in the struggle, and if I may use the expression, still 
wrestling—even though he generally conquers and carries off many prizes of victory,—yet he can never be 
free from fear, and from the suspicion of an uncertain issue. And therefore God alone is called 
unchangeable and good, as His goodness is not the result of effort, but a natural possession, and so He 
cannot be anything but good. No virtue then can be acquired by man without the possibility of change, but 
in order that when it once exists it may be continually preserved, it must be watched over with the same 
care and diligence with which it was acquired. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THAT NO ONE IS DASHED TO THE GROUND BY A SUDDEN FALL 


But we must not imagine that anyone slips and comes to grief by a sudden fall, but that he falls by a 
hopeless collapse either from being deceived by beginning his training badly, or from the good qualities of 
his soul failing through a long course of carelessness of mind, and so his faults gaining ground upon him 
little by little. For “loss goeth before destruction, and an evil thought before a fall,” just as no house ever 
falls to the ground by a sudden collapse, but only when there is some flaw of long standing in the 
foundation, or when by long continued neglect of its inmates, what was at first only a little drip finds its 
way through, and so the protecting walls are by degrees ruined, and in consequence of long standing 
neglect the gap becomes larger, and break away, and in time the drenching storm and rain pours in like a 
river: for “by slothfulness a building is cast down, and through the weakness of hands the house shall 
drop through.” And that the same thing happens spiritually to the soul the same Solomon thus tells us in 
other words, when he says: “water dripping drives a man out of the house on a stormy day.” Elegantly 
then does he compare carelessness of mind to a roof, and to tiles that have not been looked after, through 
which in the first instance only very slight drippings (so to speak) of the passions make their way to the 
soul: but if these are not heeded, as being but small and trifling, then the beams of virtues will decay and 
be carried away by a great tempest of sins, through which “on a stormy day,” i.e., in the time of 
temptation, the devil’s attack will assail us, and the soul will be driven forth from the abode of virtue, in 
which, as long as it preserved all watchful diligence, it had remained as in a house that belonged to it. 


And so when we had heard this, we were so immensely delighted with our spiritual repast, that the mental 
pleasure with which we were filled by this conference outweighed the sorrow which we had experienced 
before from the death of the saints. For not only were we instructed in things about which we had been 
puzzled, but we also learnt from the raising of that question some things, which our understanding had 
been too small for us to ask about. 


VII. First Conference of Abbot Serenus 


On Inconstancy of Mind, and Spiritual Wickedness 


CHAPTER I 
ON THE CHASTITY OF ABBOT SERENUS 


As we desire to introduce to earnest minds the Abbot Serenus, a man of the greatest holiness and 
continence, and one who answers like a mirror to his name, whom we admired above all others with 
peculiar veneration, we think that we only carry out our desire by the attempt to insert his conferences in 
our book. To this man beyond all other virtues, which shone forth not merely in his actions and manners, 
but by God’s grace in his very look as well, there was granted by a special blessing the gift of continence, 
so that he never felt himself disturbed even by natural incitements even in sleep. And how it was that by 
the assistance of God’s grace he attained such wondrous purity of the flesh, as it seems beyond the 
conditions of human nature, I think that I ought first of all to explain. 


CHAPTER II 
THE QUESTION OF THE AFORESAID OLD MAN ON THE STATE OF OUR THOUGHTS 


This man then in his prayers by day and night, and in fasts and vigils unweariedly entreated for inward 
chastity of heart and soul, and seeing that he had obtained what he wished and prayed for, and that all the 
passions of carnal concupiscence in his heart were dead, was roused as it were by the sweetest taste of 
purity, and inflamed by his zeal for chastity towards a yet more ardent desire, and began to apply himself 
to stricter fasts and prayers that the mortification of this passion which by God’s grace had been granted 
to his inner man, might be extended also so as to include external purity, to such an extent that he might 
no longer be affected by any simple and natural movement, such as is excited even in children and infants. 
And by the experience of the gift he had obtained, which he knew he had secured by no merit of his 
labours, but by the grace God, he was the more ardently stimulated to obtain this also in like manner, as 
he believed that God could much more easily tear up by the roots this incitement of the flesh, (which even 
by man’s art and skill is sometimes destroyed by potions and remedies or by the use of the knife) since He 
had of His own free gift conferred that purity of spirit which is a still greater thing, and which cannot be 
acquired by human efforts and exertions. And when with unceasing supplications and tears he was 
applying himself unweariedly to the petition he had commenced, there came to him an angel in a vision by 
night, and seemed to open his belly, and to remove from his bowels a sort of fiery fleshly humour, and to 
cast it away, and restore everything to its place as before; and “lo” he said, “the incitements of your flesh 
are removed, and you may be sure that you have this day obtained that lasting purity of body for which 
you have faithfully asked.” It will be enough thus briefly to have told this of the grace of God which was 
granted to this famous man in a special way. But I deem it unnecessary to say anything of those virtues 
which he possessed in common with other good men, for fear lest that particular narrative on this man’s 
name might seem to deprive others of that which is specially mentioned of him. Him therefore, as we were 
inflamed with the greatest eagerness for conference with and instruction from him, we arranged to visit in 
Lent; and when he had very quietly inquired of us of the character of our thoughts and the state of our 
inner man, and what help we had got towards its purity from our long stay in the desert, we approached 
him with these complaints: 


CHAPTER III 
OUR ANSWER ON THE FICKLE CHARACTER OF OUR THOUGHTS 


The time spent here, and the dwelling in solitude, and meditation, through which you think that we ought 
to have attained perfection of the inner man, has only done this for us; viz., teach us that which we are 
unable to be, without making us what we are trying to be. Nor do we feel that by this knowledge we have 
acquired any fixed steadfastness of the purity which we long for, or any strength and firmness; but only an 
increase of confusion and shame: for though our meditation in all our discipline aims at this in our daily 
studies, and endeavours from trembling beginnings to reach a sure and unwavering skill, and to begin to 
know something of what originally it knew but vaguely or was altogether ignorant of, and by advancing by 
sure steps (so to speak) towards the condition of that discipline, to habituate itself perfectly to it without 
any difficulty, I find on the contrary that while I am struggling in this desire for purity, I have only got far 
enough to know what I cannot be. And hence I feel that nothing but trouble results to me from all this 
contrition of heart, so that matter for tears is never wanting, and yet I do not cease to be what I ought not 
to be. And so what is the good of having learnt what is best, if it cannot be attained even when known? for 


immortal—the condition of the flesh—then this same condition ought in all fairness to benefit the flesh 
also, as being similarly mortal and perishable, since that which perishes the Lord purposes to save. I do 
not care now to follow the clue of our discussion, so far as to consider whether it is in one of his natures 
or in the other that perdition puts in its claim on man, provided that salvation is equally distributed over 
the two substances, and makes him its aim in respect of them both. For observe, in which substance so- 
ever you assume man to have perished, in the other he does not perish. He will therefore be saved in the 
substance in which he does not perish, and yet obtain salvation in that in which he does perish. You have 
(then) the restoration of the entire man, inasmuch as the Lord purposes to save that part of him which 
perishes, whilst he will not of course lose that portion which cannot be lost. Who will any longer doubt of 
the safety of both natures, when one of them is to obtain salvation, and the other is not to lose it? And, 
still further, the Lord explains to us the meaning of the thing when He says: “I came not to do my own will, 
but the Father’s, who hath sent me.” What, I ask, is that will? “That of all which He hath given me I should 
lose nothing, but should raise it up again at the last day.” Now, what had Christ received of the Father but 
that which He had Himself put on? Man, of course, in his texture of flesh and soul. Neither, therefore, of 
those parts which He has received will He allow to perish; nay, no considerable portion—nay, not the least 
fraction, of either. If the flesh be, as our opponents slightingly think, but a poor fraction, then the flesh is 
safe, because not a fraction of man is to perish; and no larger portion is in danger, because every portion 
of man is in equally safe keeping with Him. If, however, He will not raise the flesh also up at the last day, 
then He will permit not only a fraction of man to perish, but (as I will venture to say, in consideration of so 
important a part) almost the whole of him. But when He repeats His words with increased emphasis, “And 
this is the Father’s will, that every one which seeth the Son, and believeth on Him, may have eternal life: 
and I will raise him up at the last day,”—He asserts the full extent of the resurrection. For He assigns to 
each several nature that reward which is suited to its services: both to the flesh, for by it the Son was 
“seen;” and to the soul, for by it He was “believed on.” Then, you will say, to them was this promise given 
by whom Christ was “seen.” Well, be it so; only let the same hope flow on from them to us! For if to them 
who saw, and therefore believed, such fruit then accrued to the operations of the flesh and the soul, how 
much more to us! For more “blessed,” says Christ, “are they who have not seen, and yet have believed;” 
since, even if the resurrection of the flesh must be denied to them, it must at any rate be a fitting boon to 
us, who are the more blessed. For how could we be blessed, if we were to perish in any part of us? 


CHAPTER XXXV 


EXPLANATION OF WHAT IS MEANT BY THE BODY, WHICH IS TO BE RAISED AGAIN. NOT THE CORPOREALITY OF 
THE SOUL 


But He also teaches us, that “He is rather to be feared, who is able to destroy both body and soul in hell,” 
that is, the Lord alone; “not those which kill the body, but are not able to hurt the soul,” that is to say, all 
human powers. Here, then, we have a recognition of the natural immortality of the soul, which cannot be 
killed by men; and of the mortality of the body, which may be killed: whence we learn that the 
resurrection of the dead is a resurrection of the flesh; for unless it were raised again, it would be 
impossible for the flesh to be “killed in hell.” But as a question may be here captiously raised about the 
meaning of “the body” (or “the flesh”), I will at once state that I understand by the human body nothing 
else than that fabric of the flesh which, whatever be the kind of material of which it is constructed and 
modified, is seen and handled, and sometimes indeed killed, by men. In like manner, I should not admit 
that anything but cement and stones and bricks form the body of a wall. If any one imports into our 
argument some body of a subtle, secret nature, he must show, disclose, and prove to me that that identical 
body is the very one which was slain by human violence, and then (I will grant) that it is of such a body 
that (our scripture) speaks. If, again, the body or corporeal nature of the soul is cast in my teeth, it will 
only be an idle subterfuge! For since both substances are set before us (in this passage, which affirms) 
that “body and soul” are destroyed in hell, a distinction is obviously made between the two; and we are 
left to understand the body to be that which is tangible to us, that is, the flesh, which, as it will be 
destroyed in hell—since it did not “rather fear” being destroyed by God—so also will it be restored to life 
eternal, since it preferred to be killed by human hands. If, therefore, any one shall violently suppose that 
the destruction of the soul and the flesh in hell amounts to a final annihilation of the two substances, and 
not to their penal treatment (as if they were to be consumed, not punished), let him recollect that the fire 
of hell is eternal—expressly announced as an everlasting penalty; and let him then admit that it is from 
this circumstance that this never-ending “killing” is more formidable than a merely human murder, which 
is only temporal. He will then come to the conclusion that substances must be eternal, when their penal 
“killing” is an eternal one. Since, then, the body after the resurrection has to be killed by God in hell along 
with the soul, we surely have sufficient information in this fact respecting both the issues which await it, 
namely the resurrection of the flesh, and its eternal “killing.” Else it would be most absurd if the flesh 
should be raised up and destined to “the killing in hell,” in order to be put an end to, when it might suffer 
such an annihilation (more directly) if not raised again at all. A pretty paradox, to be sure, that an essence 
must be refitted with life, in order that it may receive that annihilation which has already in fact accrued 
to it! But Christ, whilst confirming us in the selfsame hope, adds the example of “the sparrows”—how that 
“not one of them falls to the ground without the will of God.” He says this, that you may believe that the 
flesh which has been consigned to the ground, is able in like manner to rise again by the will of the same 
God. For although this is not allowed to the sparrows, yet “we are of more value than many sparrows,” for 
the very reason that, when fallen, we rise again. He affirms, lastly, that “the very hairs of our head are all 


when we have been feeling that the aim of our heart was directed towards what we purposed, insensibly 
the mind returns to its previous wandering thoughts and slips back with a more violent rush, and is taken 
up with daily distractions and incessantly drawn away by numberless things that take it captive, so that 
we almost despair of the improvement which we long for, and all these observances seem useless. Since 
the mind which every moment wanders off vaguely, when it is brought back to the fear of God or spiritual 
contemplation, before it is established in it, darts off and strays; and when we have been roused and have 
discovered that it has wandered from the purpose set before it, and want to recall it to the meditation 
from which it has strayed, and to bind it fast with the firmest purpose of heart, as if with chains, while we 
are making the attempt it slips away from the inmost recesses of the heart swifter than a snake. 
Wherefore we being inflamed by daily exercises of this kind, and yet not seeing that we gain from them 
any strength and stability in heart are overcome and in despair driven to this opinion; viz., to believe that 
it is from no fault of our own but from a fault of our nature that these wanderings of mind are found in 
mankind. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE DISCOURSE OF THE OLD MAN ON THE STATE OF THE SOUL AND ITS EXCELLENCE 


Serenus: It is dangerous to jump to a conclusion and lay down the law hastily on the nature of anything 
before you have properly discussed the subject and considered its true character. Nor should you, looking 
only at your own weakness, hazard a conjecture instead of pronouncing a judgment based on the 
character and value of the practice itself, and others’ experience of it. For if anyone, who was ignorant of 
swimming but knew that the weight of his body could not be supported by water, wished from the proof 
which his inexperience afforded, to lay down that no one composed of solid flesh could possibly be 
supported on the liquid element, we ought not therefore to think his opinion a true one, which he seemed 
to bring forward in accordance with his own experience, since this can be shown to be not merely not 
impossible but actually extremely easily done by others, by the clearest proofs and ocular demonstration. 
And so the nous, i.e., the mind, is defined as aeikinetos kai polukinetos, i.e., ever shifting and very 
shifting: as it is thus described in the so called wisdom of Solomon in other words: kai geodes skenos 
brithei noun poluphrontida , i.e., “And the earthly tabernacle weigheth down the mind that museth on 
many things.” This then in accordance with its nature can never remain idle, but unless provision is made 
where it may exercise its motions and have what will continually occupy it, it must by its own fickleness 
wander about and stray over all kinds of things until, accustomed by long practice and daily use—in which 
you say that you have toiled without result—it tries and learns what food for the memory it ought to 
prepare, toward which it may bring back its unwearied flight and acquire strength for remaining, and thus 
may succeed in driving away the hostile suggestion of the enemy by which it is distracted, and in 
persisting in that state and condition which it yearns for. We ought not then to ascribe this wandering 
inclination of our heart either to human nature or to God its Creator. For it is a true statement of 
Scripture, that “God made man upright; but they themselves found out many thoughts.” The character of 
these then depends on us ourselves, for it says “a good thought comes near to those that know it, but a 
prudent man will find it.” For where anything is subject to our prudence and industry so that it can be 
found out, there if it is not found out, we ought certainly to set it down to our own laziness or carelessness 
and not to the fault of our nature. And with this meaning the Psalmist also is in agreement, when he says: 
“Blessed is the man whose help is from Thee: in his heart he hath disposed his ascents.” You see then that 
it lies in our power to dispose in our hearts either ascents, i.e., thoughts that belong to God, or descents; 
viz., those that sink down to carnal and earthly things. And if this was not in our power the Lord would not 
have rebuked the Pharisees, saying “Why do ye think evil in your hearts?” nor would He have given this 
charge by the prophet, saying: “Take away the evil of your thoughts from mine eyes;” and “How long shall 
wicked thoughts remain in you?” Nor would the character of them as of our works be taken into 
consideration in the day of judgment in our case as the Lord threatens by Isaiah: “Lo, I come to gather 
together their works and thoughts together with all nations and tongues;” nor would it be right that we 
should be condemned or defended by their evidence in that terrible and dreadful examination, as the 
blessed Apostle says: “Their thoughts between themselves accusing or also defending one another, in the 
day when God shall judge the secrets of men according to my gospel.” 


CHAPTER V 


ON THE PERFECTION OF THE SOUL, AS DRAWN FROM THE COMPARISON OF THE CENTURION IN THE GOSPEL 


Of this perfect mind then there is an excellent figure drawn in the case of the centurion in the gospel; 
whose virtue and consistency, owing to which he was not led away by the rush of thoughts, but in 
accordance with his own judgment either admitted such as were good, or easily drove away those of the 
opposite character, are described in this tropical form: “For I also am a man under authority, having 
soldiers under me: and I say to this man, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to 
my servant, Do this, and he doeth it.” If then we too strive manfully against disturbances and sins and can 
bring them under our own control and discretion, and fight and destroy the passions in our flesh, and 
bring under the sway of reason the swarm of our thoughts, and drive back from our breast the terrible 
hosts of the powers opposed to us by the life-giving standard of the Lord’s cross, we shall in reward for 


such triumphs be promoted to the rank of that centurion spiritually understood, who, as we read in 
Exodus, was mystically pointed to by Moses: “Appoint for thee rulers of thousands, and of hundreds, and 
of fifties and of tens.” And so we too when raised to the height of this dignity shall have the same right 
and power to command, so that we shall not be carried away by thoughts against our will, but shall be 
able to continue in and cling to those which spiritually delight us, commanding the evil suggestions to 
depart, and they will depart, while to good ones we shall say “Come,” and they will come: and to our 
servant also, i.e., the body, we shall in like manner enjoin what belongs to chastity and continence, and it 
will serve us without any gainsaying, no longer arousing in us the hostile incitements of concupiscence, 
but showing all subservience to the spirit. And what is the character of the arms of this centurion, and for 
what use in battle they are, hear the blessed Apostle declaring: “The arms,” he says “of our warfare are 
not carnal, but mighty to God.” He tells us their character; viz., that they are not carnal or weak, but 
spiritual and mighty to God. Then he next suggests in what struggles they are to be used: “Unto the 
pulling down of fortifications, purging the thoughts, and every height that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every understanding unto the obedience of Christ, and 
having in readiness to avenge all disobedience, when your obedience shall be first fulfilled.” And since 
though useful, it yet belongs to another time to run through these one by one, I only want you to see the 
different sorts of these arms and their characteristics, as we also ought always to walk with them girt 
upon us if we mean to fight the Lord’s battles and to serve among the centurions of the gospel. “Take,” he 
says “the shield of faith, wherewith ye may be able to quench all the fiery darts of the evil one.” Faith then 
is that which intercepts the flaming darts of lust, and destroys them by the fear of future judgment, and 
belief in the heavenly kingdom. “And the breastplate,” he says, “of charity.” This indeed is that which 
going round the vital parts of the breast and protecting what is exposed to the deadly wounds of swelling 
thoughts, keeps off the blows opposed to it, and does not allow the darts of the devil to penetrate to our 
inner man. For it “endureth all things, suffereth all things, beareth all things.” “And for an helmet the 
hope of salvation.” The helmet is what protects the head. As then Christ is our head, we ought always in 
all temptations and persecutions to protect it with the hope of future good things to come, and especially 
to keep faith in Him whole and undefiled. For it is possible for one who has lost other parts of the body, 
weak as he may be, still to survive: but even a short time of living is extended to no one without a head. 
“And the sword of the Spirit which is the word of God.” For it is “sharper than any two-edged sword, and 
piercing even to the dividing of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart:” as it divides and cuts off whatever carnal and earthly things it may find 
in us. And whosoever is protected by these arms will ever be defended from the weapons and ravages of 
his foes, and will not be led away bound in the chains of his spoilers, a captive and a prisoner, to the 
hostile land of vain thoughts, nor hear the words of the prophet: “Why art thou grown old in a strange 
country?” But he will stand like a triumphant conqueror in the land of thoughts which he has chosen. 
Would you understand too the strength and courage of this centurion, by which he bears these arms of 
which we spoke before as not carnal but mighty to God? Hear of the selection by which the King himself 
marks and approves brave men when he summons them to the spiritual combat. “Let,” says He, “the weak 
say that I am strong;” and: “Let him who is the sufferer become a warrior.” You see then that none but 
sufferers and weak people can fight the Lord’s battles, weak indeed with that weakness, founded on 
which that centurion of ours in the gospel said with confidence: “For when I am weak, then am I strong,” 
and again, “for strength is made perfect in weakness.” Of which weakness one of the prophets says: “And 
he that is weak among them shall be as the house of David.” For the patient sufferer shall fight these 
wars, with that patience of which it is said “patience is necessary for you that doing the will of God you 
may receive the reward.” 


CHAPTER VI 


OF PERSEVERANCE AS REGARDS CARE OF THE THOUGHTS 


But we shall find out by our own experience that we can and ought to cling to the Lord if we have our 
wills mortified and the desires of this world cut off, and we shall be taught by the authority of those who 
in converse with the Lord say in all confidence: “My soul hath stuck close to Thee;” and: “I have stuck 
unto Thy testimonies, O Lord;” and: “It is good for me to stick fast to God;” and: “He who cleaveth to the 
Lord, is one spirit.” We ought not then to be wearied out by these wanderings of mind and relax from our 
fervour: for “he that tilleth his ground shall be filled with bread: but he that followeth idleness shall be 
filled with poverty.” Nor should we be drawn away from being intent on this watchfulness through a 
dangerous despair, for “in every one who is anxious there is abundance, for he who is pleasant and free 
from grief will be in want;” and again: “a man in grief labours for himself, and forcibly brings about his 
own destruction.” Moreover also: “the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and the violent take it by 
force,” for no virtue is acquired without effort, nor can anyone attain to that mental stability which he 
desires without great sorrow of heart, for “man is born to trouble,” and in order that he may be able to 
attain to “the perfect man, the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ” he must ever be on the 
watch with still greater intentness, and toil with ceaseless carefulness. But to the fulness of this measure 
no one will ever attain, but one who has considered it beforehand and been trained to it now and has had 
some foretaste of it while still in this world, and being marked a most precious member of Christ, has 
possessed in the flesh an earnest of that “joint” by which he can be united to His body: desiring one thing 
alone, thirsting for but one thing, ever bringing not only his acts but even his thoughts to bear on one 


thing alone; viz., that he may even now keep as an earnest that which is said of the blessed life of the 
saints hereafter; viz., that “God may be” to him “all in all.” 


CHAPTER VII 
A QUESTION ON THE ROVING TENDENCY OF THE MIND AND THE ATTACKS OF SPIRITUAL WICKEDNESS 


Germanus: Perhaps this tendency of the mind to rove might to some extent be checked were it not that so 
great a swam of enemies surrounded it, and ceaselessly urged it toward what it has no wish for, or rather 
whither the roving character of its own nature drives it. And since such numberless foes, and those so 
powerful and terrible, surround it, we should not fancy that it was possible for them to be withstood 
especially by this weak flesh of ours, were we not encouraged to this view by your words as if by oracles 
from heaven. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE ANSWER ON THE HELP OF GOD AND THE POWER OF FREE WILL 


Serenus: No one who has experienced the conflicts of the inner man, can doubt that our foes are 
continually lying in wait for us. But we mean that they oppose our progress in such a way that we can 
think of them as only inciting to evil things and not forcing. But no one could altogether avoid whatever 
sin they were inclined to imprint upon our hearts, if a strong impulse was present to force (evil) upon us, 
just as it is to suggest it. Wherefore as there is in them ample power of inciting, so in us there is a supply 
of power of rejection, and of liberty of acquiescing. But if we are afraid of their power and assaults, we 
may also claim the protection and assistance of God against them, of which we read: “For greater is He 
who is in us than he who is in this world:” and His aid fights on our side with much greater power than 
their hosts fight against us; for God is not only the suggester of what is good, but the maintainer and 
insister of it, so that sometimes He draws us towards salvation even against our will and without our 
knowing it. It follows then that no one can be deceived by the devil but one who has chosen to yield to him 
the consent of his own will: as Ecclesiastes clearly puts it in these words: “For since there is no gainsaying 
by those who do evil speedily, therefore the heart of the children of men is filled within them to do evil.” It 
is therefore clear that each man goes wrong from this; viz., that when evil thoughts assault him he does 
not immediately meet them with refusal and contradiction, for it says: “resist him, and he will flee from 


” 


you. 


CHAPTER IX 


A QUESTION ON THE UNION OF THE SOUL WITH DEVILS 


Germanus: What, I pray you, is that indiscriminate and common union of the soul with those evil spirits, 
by which it is possible for them to be (I will not say joined with but) united to it in such a way that they 
can imperceptibly talk with it, and find their way into it and suggest to it whatever they want, and incite it 
to whatever they like, and look into and see its thoughts and movements; and the result is so close a union 
between them and the soul that it is almost impossible without God’s grace to distinguish between what 
results from their instigation, and what from our free will. 


CHAPTER X 
THE ANSWER HOW UNCLEAN SPIRITS ARE UNITED WITH HUMAN SOULS 


Serenus: It is no wonder that spirit can be imperceptibly joined with spirit, and exercise an unseen power 
of persuasion toward what is allowed to it. For there is between them (just as between men) some sort of 
similarity and kinship of substance, since the description which is given of the nature of the soul, applies 
equally well to their substance. But it is impossible for spirits to be implanted in spirits inwardly or united 
with them in such a way that one can hold the other; for this is the true prerogative of Deity alone, which 
is the only simple and incorporeal nature. 


CHAPTER XI 


AN OBJECTION WHETHER UNCLEAN SPIRITS CAN BE PRESENT IN OR UNITED WITH THE SOULS OF THOSE 
WHOM THEY HAVE FILLED 


Germanus: To this idea we think that what we see happen in the case of those possessed is sufficiently 
opposed, when they say and do what they know not under the influence of the spirits. How then are we to 
refuse to believe that their souls are not united to those spirits, when we see them made their 
instruments, and (forsaking their natural condition) yielding to their movements and moods, in such a way 
that they give expression no longer to their own words and actions and wishes, but to those of the 
demons? 


CHAPTER XII 
THE ANSWER HOW IT IS THAT UNCLEAN SPIRITS CAN LORD IT OVER THOSE POSSESSED 


Serenus: What you speak of as taking place in the case of demoniacs is not opposed to our assertion; viz., 
that those possessed by unclean spirits say and do what they do not want to, and are forced to utter what 
they know not; for it is perfectly clear that they are not subject to the entrance of the spirits all in the 
same way: for some are affected by them in such a way as to have not the slightest conception of what 
they do and say, while others know and afterwards recollect it. But we must not imagine that this is done 
by the infusion of the spirit in such a way that it penetrates into the actual substance of the soul and, 
being as it were united to it and somehow clothed with it, utters words and sayings through the mouth of 
the sufferer. For we ought not to believe that this can possibly be done by them. For we can clearly see 
that this results from no loss of the soul but from weakness of the body, when the unclean spirit seizes on 
those members in which the vigour of the soul resides, and laying on them an enormous and intolerable 
weight overwhelms it with foulest darkness, and interferes with its intellectual powers: as we see 
sometimes happen also from the fault of wine and fever or excessive cold, and other indispositions 
affecting men from without; and it was this which the devil was forbidden to attempt to inflict on the 
blessed Job, though he had received power over his flesh, when the Lord commanded him saying: “Lo, I 
give him into thine hands: only preserve his soul,” i.e., do not weaken the seat of his soul and make him 
mad, and overpower the understanding and wisdom of what remains, by smothering the ruling power in 
his heart with your weight. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HOW SPIRIT CANNOT BE PENETRATED BY SPIRIT, AND HOW GOD ALONE IS INCORPOREAL 


For even if spirit is mingled with this crass and solid matter; viz., flesh (as very easily happens), should we 
therefore believe that it can be united to the soul, which is in like manner spirit, in such a way as to make 
it also receptive in the same way of its own nature: a thing which is possible to the Trinity alone, which is 
so capable of pervading every intellectual nature, that it cannot only embrace and surround it but even 
insert itself into it and, incorporeal though it is, be infused into a body? For though we maintain that some 
spiritual natures exist, such as angels, archangels and the other powers, and indeed our own souls and 
the thin air, yet we ought certainly not to consider them incorporeal. For they have in their own fashion a 
body in which they exist, though it is much finer than our bodies are, in accordance with the Apostle’s 
words when he says: “And there are bodies celestial, and bodies terrestrial:” and again: “It is sown a 
natural body, it is raised a spiritual body;” from which it is clearly gathered that there is nothing 
incorporeal but God alone, and therefore it is only by Him that all spiritual and intellectual substances can 
be pervaded, because He alone is whole and everywhere and in all things, in such a way as to behold and 
see the thoughts of men and their inner movements and all the recesses of the soul; since it was of Him 
alone that the blessed Apostle spoke when he said: “For the word of God is quick and powerful and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, and piercing even to the dividing of soul and spirit and of the joints 
and marrow; and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart; and there is no creature invisible 
in His sight, but all things are naked and open to His eyes.” And the blessed David says: “Who fashioneth 
their hearts one by one;” and again: “For He knoweth the secrets of the heart;” and Job too: “Thou who 
alone knowest the hearts of men.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


AN OBJECTION, AS TO HOW WE OUGHT TO BELIEVE THAT DEVILS SEE INTO THE THOUGHTS OF MEN 


Germanus: In this way, which you describe, those spirits cannot possibly see into our thoughts. But we 
think it utterly absurd to hold such an opinion, when Scripture says: “If the spirit of him that hath power 
ascend upon thee;” and again: “When the devil had put it into the heart of Simon Iscariot to betray the 
Lord.” How then can we believe that our thoughts are not open to them, when we feel that for the most 
part they spring up and are nursed by their suggestions and instigation? 


CHAPTER XV 
THE ANSWER WHAT DEVILS CAN AND WHAT THEY CANNOT DO IN REGARD TO THE THOUGHTS OF MEN 


Serenus: Nobody doubts that unclean spirits can influence the character of our thoughts, but this is by 
affecting them from without by sensible influences, i.e., either from our inclinations or from our words, 
and those likings to which they see that we are especially disposed. But they cannot possibly come near to 
those which have not yet come forth from the inmost recesses of the soul. And the thoughts too, which 
they suggest, whether they are actually or in a kind of way embraced, are discovered by them not from 
the nature of the soul itself, i.e., that inner inclination which lies concealed so to speak in the very 
marrow, but from motions and signs given by the outward man, as for example, when they suggest 
gluttony, if they have seen a monk raising his eyes anxiously to the window or to the sun, or inquiring 
eagerly what o’clock it is, they know that he has admitted the feeling of greediness. If when they suggest 


fornication they find him calmly submitting to the attack of lust, or see him perturbed in body, or at any 
rate not groaning as he ought under the wantonness of an impure suggestion, they know that the dart of 
lust is already fixed in his very soul. If they stir up incitements to grief, or anger, or rage, they can tell 
whether they have taken root in the heart by the movements of the body, and visible disturbances, when, 
for instance, they have noticed him either groaning silently, or panting with indignation or changing 
colour; and so they cunningly discover the fault to which he is given over. For they know that every one of 
us is enticed in a regular way by that one, to the incitement of which they see, by a sort of assenting 
motion of the body, that he has yielded his consent and agreement. And it is no wonder that this is 
discovered by those powers of the air, when we see that even clever men can often discover the state of 
the inner man from his mien and look and external bearing. How much more surely then can this be 
discovered by those who as being of a spiritual nature are certainly much more subtle and cleverer than 
men. 


CHAPTER XVI 
AN ILLUSTRATION SHOWING HOW WE ARE TAUGHT THAT UNCLEAN SPIRITS KNOW THE THOUGHTS OF MEN 


For just as some thieves are in the habit of examining the concealed treasures of the men in those houses 
which they mean to rob, and in the dark shades of night sprinkle with careful hands little grains of sand 
and discover the hidden treasures which they cannot see by the tinkling sound with which they answer to 
the fall of the sand, and so arrive at certain knowledge of each thing and metal, which betrays itself in a 
way by the voice elicited from it; so these too, in order to explore the treasures of our heart, scatter over 
us the sand of certain evil suggestions, and when they see some bodily affection arise corresponding to 
their character, they recognize as if by a sort of tinkling sound proceeding from the inmost recesses, what 
it is that is stored up in the secret chamber of the inner man. 


CHAPTER XVII 
ON THE FACT THAT NOT EVERY DEVIL HAS THE POWER OF SUGGESTING EVERY PASSION TO MEN 


But we ought to know this, that not all devils can implant all the passions in men, but that certain spirits 
brood over each sin, and that some gloat over uncleanness and filthy lusts, others over blasphemy, others 
are more particularly devoted to anger and wrath, others thrive on gloominess, others are pacified with 
vainglory and pride; and each one implants in the hearts of men that sin, in which he himself revels, and 
they cannot implant their special vices all at one time, but in turn, according as the opportunity of time or 
place, or a man, who is open to their suggestions, excites them. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


A QUESTION WHETHER AMONG THE DEVILS THERE IS ANY ORDER OBSERVED IN THE ATTACK, OR SYSTEM IN 
ITS CHANGES 


Germanus: Must we then believe that wickedness is arranged and so to speak systematized among them 
in such a way that there is some order in the changes observed by them, and a regular plan of attack 
carried out, though it is clear that method and system can only exist among good and upright men, as 
Scripture says: “Thou shalt seek wisdom among the ungodly and shalt not find it; and: “our enemies are 
senseless;” and this: “There is neither wisdom, nor courage, nor counsel among the ungodly.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE ANSWER HOW FAR AN AGREEMENT EXISTS AMONG DEVILS ABOUT THE ATTACK AND ITS CHANGES 


Serenus: It is a true assertion that there is no lasting concord among bad men, and that perfect harmony 
cannot exist even in regard to those particular faults which have attractions for them all in common. For, 
as you have said, it can never be that system and discipline are preserved among undisciplined things. But 
in some matters, where community of interests, and necessity enforces it, or participation in some gain 
recommends it, they must arrange for some agreement for the time being. And we see very clearly that 
this is so in the case of this war of spiritual wickedness; so that not only do they observe times and 
changes among themselves, but actually are known specially to occupy some particular spots and to haunt 
them persistently: for since they must make their attacks through certain fixed temptations and well 
defined sins, and at particular times, we clearly infer from this that no one can at one and at the same 
time be deluded by the emptiness of vainglory and inflamed by the lust of fornication, nor at one and the 
same time be puffed up by the outrageous haughtiness of spiritual pride, and subject to the humiliation of 
carnal gluttony. Nor can anyone be overcome by silly giggling and laughter and at the same time be 
excited by the stings of anger, or at any rate filled with the pains of gnawing grief: but all the spirits must 
one by one advance to attack the soul, in such a way that when one has been vanquished and retreated, 
he must make way for another spirit to attack it still more vehemently, or if he has come forth victorious, 
he will none the less hand it over to be deceived by another. 


CHAPTER XX 


OF THE FACT THAT OPPOSITE POWERS ARE NOT OF THE SAME BOLDNESS, AND THAT THE OCCASIONS OF 
TEMPTATION ARE NOT UNDER THEIR CONTROL 


We ought also not to be ignorant of this, that they have not all the same fierceness and energy, nor indeed 
the same boldness and malice, and that with beginners and feeble folk only the weaker spirits join battle, 
and when these spiritual wickednesses are beaten, then gradually the assaults of stronger ones are made 
against the athlete of Christ. For in proportion to a man’s strength and progress, is the difficulty of the 
struggle made greater: for none of the saints could possibly be equal to the endurance of the malice of so 
many and so great foes, or meet their attacks, or even bear their cruelty and savagery, were it not that the 
merciful judge of our contest, and president of the games, Christ Himself, equalized the strength of the 
combatants, and repelled and checked their excessive attacks, and made with the temptation a way of 
escape as well that we might be able to bear it. 


CHAPTER XXI 


OF THE FACT THAT DEVILS STRUGGLE WITH MEN NOT WITHOUT EFFORT ON THEIR PART 


But our belief is that they undertake this struggle not without effort on their part. For in their conflict they 
themselves have some sort of anxiety and depression, and especially when they are matched with 
stronger rivals, i.e., saints and perfect men. Otherwise no contest or struggle, but only a simple deception 
of men, and one free from anxiety on their part would be assigned to them. And how then would the 
Apostle’s words stand, where he says: “We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against world-rulers of this darkness, against spiritual wickedness in heavenly places;” 
and this too: “So fight I, not as one that beateth the air;” and again: “I have fought a good fight”? For 
where it is spoken of as a fight, and conflict, and battle, there must be effort and exertion and anxiety on 
both sides, and equally there must either be in store for them chagrin and confusion for their failure, or 
delight consequent upon their victory. But where one fights with ease and security against another who 
struggles with great effort, and in order to overthrow his rival makes use of his will alone as his strength, 
there it ought not to be called a battle, struggle, or strife, but a sort of unfair and unreasonable assault 
and attack. But they certainly have to labour, and when they attack men, exert themselves in no lesser 
degree in order to secure from each one that victory which they want to obtain, and there is hurled back 
upon them the same confusion which was awaiting us had we been worsted by them; as it is said: “The 
head of their compassing me about, the labour of their own lips shall overwhelm them;” and: “His sorrow 
shall be turned on his own head;” and again: “Let the snare which he knoweth not come upon him, and let 
the net which he hath hidden catch him, and into that very snare let him fall;” viz., that which he 
contrived for the deception of men. They then themselves also come to grief, and as they damage us so 
are they also in like manner damaged by us, nor when they are worsted do they depart without confusion, 
and seeing these defeats of theirs and their struggles, one who had good eyes in his inner man, seeing 
also that they gloated over the downfall and mischances of individuals, and fearing lest his own case 
might furnish them with this kind of delight, prayed to the Lord saying: “Lighten mine eyes that I sleep 
not in death: lest mine enemy say, I have prevailed against him. They that trouble me will rejoice if I be 
moved;” and: “O My God, let them not rejoice over me; let them not say in their hearts, Aha, Aha, our very 
wish; neither let them say; we have devoured him;” and: “They gnashed their teeth upon me. Lord, how 
long wilt Thou look on this?” for: “he lieth in wait secretly as a lion in his den: he lieth in wait to ravish the 
poor;” and: “He seeketh from God his meat.” And again when all their efforts are exhausted, and they 
have failed to secure our deception, they must “be confounded and blush” at the failure of their efforts, 
“who seek our souls to destroy them: and let them be covered with shame and confusion who imagine evil 
against us.” Jeremiah also says: “Let them be confounded, and let not me be confounded: let them be 
afraid, and let not me be afraid: bring upon them the fury of Thy wrath, and with a double destruction 
destroy them.” For no one can doubt that when they are vanquished by us they will be destroyed with a 
double destruction: first, because while men are seeking after holiness, they, though they possessed it, 
lost it, and became the cause of man’s ruin; secondly, because being spiritual existences, they have been 
vanquished by carnal and earthly ones. Each one then of the saints when he looks on the destruction of 
his foes and his own triumphs, exclaims with delight: “I will follow after mine enemies and overtake them: 
and I will not turn until they are destroyed. I will break them and they shall not be able to stand: they 
shall fall under my feet,” and in his prayers against them the same prophet says: “Judge thou, O Lord, 
them that wrong me: overthrow them that fight against me. Take hold of arms and shield: and rise up to 
help me. Bring out the sword and shut up the way against them that persecute me: say to my soul, I am 
thy salvation.” And when by subduing and destroying all our passions we have vanquished these, we shall 
then be permitted to hear those words of blessing: “Thy hand shall be exalted over thine enemies, and all 
thine enemies shall perish.” And so when we read or chant all these and such like passages found in holy 
writ, unless we take them as written against those spiritual wickednesses which lie in wait for us night 
and day, we shall not only fail to draw from them any edification to make us gentle and patient, but shall 
actually meet with some dreadful consequence and one that is quite contrary to evangelical perfection. 
For we shall not only not be taught to pray for or to love our enemies, but actually shall be stirred up to 
hate them with an implacable hatred, and to curse them and incessantly to pour forth prayers against 
them. And it is terribly wrong and blasphemous to think that these words were uttered in such a spirit by 


holy men and friends of God, on whom before the coming of Christ the law was not imposed for the very 
reason that they went beyond its commands, and chose rather to obey the precepts of the gospel and to 
aim at apostolical perfection, though they lived before the dispensation of the time. 


CHAPTER XXII 


ON THE FACT THAT THE POWER TO HURT DOES NOT DEPEND UPON THE WILL OF THE DEVILS 


But that they have not the power of hurting any man is shown in a very clear way by the instance of the 
blessed Job, where the enemy did not venture to try him beyond what was allowed to him by the Divine 
permission; and it is evidenced by the confession of the same spirits contained in the records of the 
gospel, where they say: “If Thou cast us out, suffer us to go into the herd of swine.” And far more must we 
hold that they cannot of their own free will enter into any one of men who are created in the image of 
God, if they have not power to enter into dumb and unclean animals without the permission of God. But no 
one—I will not say of the younger men, whom we see living most steadfastly in this desert, but even of 
those who are perfect—could live alone in the desert, surrounded by such swarms of foes of this kind, if 
they had unlimited power and freedom to hurt and tempt us: and still more clearly is this supported by the 
words of our Lord and Saviour, which in the lowliness of the manhood He had assumed, He uttered to 
Pilate, when He said: “Thou couldest have no power against Me at all, unless it were given thee from 
above.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
OF THE DIMINISHED POWER OF THE DEVILS 


But we have thoroughly discovered both by our own experience and by the testimony of the Elders that 
the devils have not now the same power as they had formerly during the early days of the anchorites, 
when yet there were only a few monks living in the desert. For such was their fierceness that it was with 
difficulty that a few very steadfast men, and those advanced in years were able to endure a life of solitude. 
Since in the actual monasteries where eight or ten men used to live, their violence attacked them so and 
their assaults were experienced so frequently, and so visibly, that they did not dare all to go to bed at once 
by night, but took turns and while some snatched a little sleep, others kept watch and devoted themselves 
to Psalms and prayer and reading. And when the wants of nature compelled them to sleep, they awoke the 
others, and committed to them in like manner the duty of keeping watch over those who were going to 
bed. Whence we cannot doubt that one of two things has brought about this result not only in the case of 
us who seem to be fairly strong from the experience which our age gives us, but also in the case of 
younger men as well. For either the malice of the devils has been beaten back by the power of the cross 
penetrating even to the desert, and by its grace which shines everywhere; or else our carelessness makes 
them relax something of their first onslaught, as they scorn to attack us with the same energy with which 
they formerly raged against those most admirable soldiers of Christ; and by this deceit and ceasing from 
open attacks they do us still more damage. For we see that some have fallen into so sluggish a condition 
that they have to be coaxed by too gentle exhortations for fear lest they should forsake their cells and fall 
into more dangerous troubles, and wander and stray about and be entangled in what I would call grosser 
sins; and it is thought that a great thing is got from them if they can even with some listlessness remain in 
the desert, and the Elders often say to them as a great relief: Stop in your cells, and eat and drink and 
sleep as much as you like, if only you will stay in them always. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OF THE WAY IN WHICH THE DEVILS PREPARE FOR THEMSELVES AN ENTRANCE INTO THE BODIES OF THOSE 
WHOM THEY ARE GOING TO POSSESS 


It is clear then that unclean spirits cannot make their way into those whose bodies they are going to seize 
upon, in any other way than by first taking possession of their minds and thoughts. And when they have 
robbed them of fear and the recollection of God and spiritual meditation, they boldly advance upon them, 
as if they were dispossessed of all protection and Divine safeguard, and could easily be bound, and then 
take up their dwelling in them as if in a possession given over to them. 


CHAPTER XXV 


ON THE FACT THAT THOSE MEN ARE MORE WRETCHED WHO ARE POSSESSED BY SINS THAN THOSE WHO ARE 
POSSESSED BY DEVILS 


Although it is a fact that those men are more grievously and severely troubled, who, while they seem to be 
very little affected by them in the body, are yet possessed in spirit in a far worse way, as they are 
entangled in their sins and lusts. For as the Apostle says: “Of whom a man is overcome, of him he is also 
the servant.” Only that in this respect they are more dangerously ill, because though they are their slaves, 
yet they do not know that they are assaulted by them, and under their dominion. But we know that even 
saintly men have been given over in the flesh to Satan and to great afflictions for some very slight faults, 


since the Divine mercy will not suffer the very least spot or stain to be found in them on the day of 
judgment, and purges away in this world every spot of their filth, as the prophet, or rather God Himself 
says, in order that He may commit them to eternity as gold or silver refined and needing no penal 
purification. “And,” says He, “I will clean purge away thy dross, and I will take away all thy sin; and after 
this thou shalt be called the city of the just, a faithful city.” And again: “Like as silver and gold are tried in 
the furnace, so the Lord chooseth the hearts;” And again: “The fire tries gold and silver; but man is tried 
in the furnace of humiliation;” and this also: “For whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom He receiveth.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


OF THE DEATH OF THE PROPHET WHO WAS LED ASTRAY, AND OF THE INFIRMITY OF THE ABBOT PAUL, WITH 
WHICH HE WAS VISITED FOR THE SAKE OF HIS CLEANSING 


And we see clear instance of this in the case of that prophet and man of God in the third book of Kings, 
who was straightway destroyed by a lion for a single fault of disobedience, in which he was implicated not 
of set purpose nor by the fault of his own will but by the enticement of another, as the Scripture speaks 
thus of him: “It is the man of God, who was disobedient to the mouth of the Lord, and the Lord delivered 
him to the lion, and it tare him according to the word of the Lord, which He spake.” In which case the 
punishment of the present offence and carelessness together with the reward of his righteousness, for 
which the Lord gave over his prophet in this world to the destroyer, are shown by the moderation and 
abstinence of the beast of prey, as that most savage creature did not dare even to taste the carcass that 
was given over to him. And of the same thing a very clear and plain proof has been given in our own days 
in the case of the Abbots Paul and Moses who lived in a spot in this desert called Calamus, for the former 
had formerly dwelt in the wilderness which is hard by the city of Panephysis, which we know had only 
recently been made a wilderness by an inundation of salt water; which whenever the north wind blew, was 
driven from the marshes and spreading over the adjacent fields covered the face of the whole district, so 
as to make the ancient villages, which on this very account had been deserted by all their inhabitants, 
look like islands. Here, then, the Abbot Paul had made such progress in purity of heart in the stillness and 
silence of the desert, that he did not suffer, I will not say a woman’s face, but even the clothes of one of 
that sex to appear in his sight. For when as he was going to the cell of one of the Elders together with 
Abbot Archebius who lived in the same desert, by accident a woman met him, he was so disgusted at 
meeting her that he dropped the business of his friendly visit which he had taken in hand and dashed back 
again to his own monastery with greater speed than a man would flee from the face of a lion or terrible 
dragon; so that he was not moved even by the shouts and prayers of the aforesaid Abbot Archebius who 
called him back to go on with the journey they had undertaken to ask the old man what they had proposed 
to do. But though this was done in his eagerness for chastity and desire for purity, yet because it was done 
not according to knowledge, and because the observance of discipline, and the methods of proper 
strictness were overstrained, for he imagined that not merely familiarity with a woman (which is the real 
harm,) but even the very form of that sex was to be execrated, he was forthwith overtaken by such a 
punishment that his whole body was struck with paralysis, and none of his limbs were able to perform 
their proper functions, since not merely his hands and feet, but even the movements of the tongue, which 
enables us to frame our words, (were affected) and his very ears lost the sense of hearing, so that there 
was left in him nothing more of his manhood than an immovable and insensible figure. But he was 
reduced to such a condition that the utmost care of men was unable to minister to his infirmity, but only 
the tender service of women could attend to his wants: for when he was taken to a convent of holy virgins, 
food and drink, which he could not ask for even by signs, were brought to him by female attendants, and 
for the performance of all that nature required he was ministered to by the same service for nearly four 
years, i.e., to the end of his life. And though he was affected by such weakness of all his members that 
none of his limbs retained their keen power of motion and feeling, nevertheless such grace of goodness 
proceeded from him that when sick persons were anointed with the oil which had touched what should be 
called his corpse rather than his body, they were instantly healed of all diseases, so that as regards his 
own malady it was made clearly and plainly evident even to unbelievers that the infirmity of all his limbs 
was caused by the providence and love of the Lord, and that the grace of these healings was granted by 
the power of the Holy Ghost as a witness of his purity and a manifestation of his merits. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
ON THE TEMPTATION OF ABBOT MOSES 


But the second person whom we mentioned as living in this desert, although he was also a remarkable 
and striking man, yet, in order to punish a single word, to which in a dispute with Abbot Macarius, he had 
given utterance somewhat too sharply, as he was anticipated in some opinion, he was instantly delivered 
to so dreadful a demon that he filled his mouth with filth which he supplied, and the Lord showed by the 
quickness of his cure, and the author of his healing, that He had brought this scourge upon him to purify 
him, that there might not remain in him any stain from his momentary error: for as soon as Abbot 
Macarius committed himself to prayer, quicker than a word the evil spirit fled away from him and 
departed. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
HOW WE OUGHT NOT TO DESPISE THOSE WHO ARE DELIVERED UP TO UNCLEAN SPIRITS 


From which it plainly results that we ought not to hate or despise those whom we see to be delivered up 
to various temptations or to those spirits of evil, because we ought firmly to hold these two points: first, 
that none of them can be tempted at all by them without God’s permission, and secondly that all things 
which are brought upon us by God, whether they seem to us at the present time to be sad or joyful, are 
inflicted for our advantage as by a most kind father and most compassionate physician, and that therefore 
men are, as it were, given into the charge of schoolmasters, and humbled in order that when they depart 
out of this world they may be removed in a state of greater purity to the other life, or have a lighter 
punishment inflicted on them, as they have been, as the Apostle says, delivered over at the present time 
“to Satan for the destruction of the flesh that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


AN OBJECTION, ASKING WHY THOSE WHO ARE TORMENTED BY UNCLEAN SPIRITS ARE SEPARATED FROM THE 
LORD’S COMMUNION 


Germanus: And how is it that we see them not only scorned and shunned by everybody, but actually 
always kept away from the Lord’s communion in our provinces, in accordance with these words of the 
gospel: “Give not that which is holy to the dogs, neither cast your pearls before swine;” while you tell us 
that somehow we ought to hold that the humiliation of this temptation is brought upon them with a view 
to their purification and profit? 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE ANSWER TO THE QUESTION RAISED 


Serenus: If we had this knowledge, or rather faith, of which I treated above; viz., to believe that all things 
were brought about by God, and ordered for the good of our souls, we should not only never despise them, 
but rather pray without ceasing for them as our own members, and sympathize with them with all our 
hearts and the fullest affection (for “when one member suffers, all the members suffer with it” ), as we 
know that we cannot possibly be perfected without them inasmuch as they are members of us, just as we 
read that our predecessors could not attain the fulness of promise without us, as the Apostle speaks of 
them as follows: “And these all being approved by the testimony of faith, received not the promise, God 
providing some better thing for us that they should not be perfected without us.” But we never remember 
that holy communion was forbidden them; nay rather if it were possible, they thought that it ought to be 
given to them daily; nor indeed according to the words of the gospel which you incongruously apply in this 
sense “Give not that which is holy to dogs,” ought we to believe that holy communion becomes food for 
the demon, and not a purification and safeguard of body and soul; for when it is received by a man it, so to 
speak, burns out and puts to flight the spirit which has its seat in his members or is trying to lurk in them. 
For in this way we have lately seen Abbot Andronicus and many others cured. For the enemy will more 
and more abuse the man who is possessed, if he sees him cut off from the heavenly medicine, and will 
tempt him more often and more fearfully, as he sees him removed the further from this spiritual remedy. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


ON THE FACT THAT THOSE MEN ARE MORE TO BE PITIED TO WHOM IT IS NOT GIVEN TO BE SUBJECTED TO 
THOSE TEMPORAL TEMPTATIONS 


But we ought to consider those men truly wretched and miserable in whose case, although they defile 
themselves with all kinds of sins and wickedness, yet not only is there no visible sign of the devil’s 
possession shown in them, nor is any temptation proportionate to their actions, nor any scourge of 
punishment brought to bear upon them. For they are vouchsafed no swift and immediate remedy in this 
world, whose “hardness and impenitent heart,” being too much for punishment in this life, “heapeth up 
for itself wrath and indignation in the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of God,” 
“where their worm dieth not, and their fire is not quenched.” Against whom the prophet as if perplexed at 
the affliction of the saints, when he sees them subject to various losses and temptations, and on the other 
hand sees sinners not only passing through the course of this world without any scourge of humiliation, 
but even rejoicing in great riches, and the utmost prosperity in everything, inflamed with uncontrollable 
indignation and fervour of spirit, exclaims: “But as for me, my feet had almost gone, my treadings had 
well nigh slipped. For I was grieved at the wicked, when I saw the peace of sinners. For there is no regard 
to their death, nor is there strength in their stripes. They are not in the labour of men, neither shall they 
be scourged like other men,” since hereafter they shall be punished with the devils, to whom in this world 
it was not vouchsafed to be scourged in the lot and discipline of sons, together with men. Jeremiah also, 
when conversing with God on this prosperity of sinners, although he never professes to doubt about the 
justice of God, as he says “for Thou art just, O Lord, if I dispute with Thee,” yet in his inquiry as to the 
reasons of this inequality, proceeds to say: “But yet I will speak what is just to Thee. Why doth the way of 


the wicked prosper? Why is it well with all them that transgress and do wickedly? Thou hast planted them 
and they have taken root: they prosper and bring forth fruit. Thou art near in their mouth and far from 
their reins.” And when the Lord mourns for their destruction by the prophet, and anxiously directs doctors 
and physicians to heal them, and in a manner urges them on to a similar lamentation and says: “Babylon 
is suddenly fallen: she is destroyed. Howl for her: take balm for her pain, if so she may be healed;” then, 
in their despair, the angels, to whom is entrusted the care of man’s salvation, make reply; or at any rate 
the prophet in the person of the Apostles and spiritual men and doctors who see the hardness of their 
soul, and their impenitent heart: “We have healed Babylon: but she is not cured. Let us forsake her, and 
let us go every man to his own land because her judgment hath reached even to the heavens, and is lifted 
up to the clouds.” Of their desperate feebleness then Isaiah speaks in the Person of God to Jerusalem: 
From the sole of the foot unto the top of the head there is no soundness therein: wounds and bruises and 
swelling sores: they are not bound up nor dressed nor fermented with oil.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


OF THE DIFFERENT DESIRES AND WISHES WHICH EXIST IN THE POWERS OF THE AIR 


But it is clearly proved that there exist in unclean spirits as many desires as there are in men. For some of 
them, which are commonly called Plani, are shown to be so seductive and sportive that, when they have 
taken continual possession of certain places or roads, they delight themselves not indeed with tormenting 
the passers by whom they can deceive, but, contenting themselves merely with laughing at them and 
mocking them, try to tire them out rather than to injure them: while some spend the night merely by 
harmlessly taking possession of men, though others are such slaves to fury and ferocity that they are not 
simply content with hurting the bodies of those of whom they have taken possession, by tearing them in a 
dreadful manner, but actually are eager to rush upon those who are passing by at a distance, and to attack 
them with most savage slaughter: like those described in the gospel, for fear of whom no man dared to 
pass by that way. And there is no doubt that these and such as these in their insatiable fury delight in 
wars and bloodshed. Others we find affect the hearts of those whom they have seized with empty pride, 
(and these are commonly called Bacucei ) so that they stretch themselves up beyond their proper height 
and at one time puff themselves up with arrogance and pomposity, and at another time condescend in an 
ordinary and bland manner, to a state of calmness and affability: and as they fancy that they are great 
people and the wonder of everybody, at one time show by bowing their body that they are worshipping 
higher powers, while at another time they think that they are worshipped by others, and so go through all 
those movements which express true service either proudly or humbly. Others we find are not only keen 
for lies, but also inspire men with blasphemies. And of this we ourselves can testify as we have heard a 
demon openly confessing that he had proclaimed a wicked and impious doctrine by the mouths of Arius 
and Eunomius. And the same thing we read that one of them openly proclaimed in the fourth book of 
Kings: “I will go forth,” he said, “and will be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets.” On which the 
Apostle, when reproving those who are deceived by them, adds as follows: “giving heed to seducing spirits 
and doctrines of devils speaking lies in hypocrisy.” And that there are other kinds of devils which are deaf 
and dumb the gospels testify. And that some spirits incite to lust and wantonness the prophet maintains 
saying: “The spirit of fornication deceived them and they went astray from their God.” In the same way 
the authority of Scripture teaches us that there are demons of the night and of the day and of the 
noonday: But it would take too long to search through the whole of Scripture and run through the 
different kinds of them, as they are termed by the prophets onocentaurs, satyrs, sirens, witches, howlers, 
ostriches, urchins; and asps and basilisks in the Psalms; and are called lions, dragons, scorpions in the 
gospel, and are named by the Apostle the prince of this world, rulers of this darkness, and spirits of 
wickedness. And all these names we ought not to take as given at random or hap-hazard, but as alluding 
to their fierceness and madness under the sign of those wild beasts which are more or less harmful and 
dangerous among us, and by comparing them to the poisonous wickedness or power which among other 
beasts or serpents, some pre-eminence in evil confers on them, they are called by their names, in such a 
way that to one is assigned the name of lion because of the fury of his rage and the madness of his anger, 
to another that of basilisk because of his deadly poison, which kills a person before it is perceived, and to 
another that of onocentaur or urchin or ostrich because of his sluggish malice. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


A QUESTION AS TO THE ORIGIN OF SUCH DIFFERENCES IN POWERS OF EVIL IN THE SKY 


Germanus: We certainly do not doubt that those orders which the Apostle enumerates refer to them: “For 
we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the world-rulers 
of this darkness, against spirits of wickedness in heavenly places:” but we want to know whence comes 
such a difference between them, or how such grades of wickedness exist? Were they created for this, to 
meet with these orders of evil, and in some way to serve this wickedness? 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE POSTPONEMENT OF THE ANSWER TO THE QUESTION RAISED 


numbered,” and in the affirmation He of course includes the promise of their safety; for if they were to be 
lost, where would be the use of having taken such a numerical care of them? Surely the only use lies (in 
this truth): “That of all which the Father hath given to me, I should lose none,”—not even a hair, as also 
not an eye nor a tooth. And yet whence shall come that “weeping and gnashing of teeth,” if not from eyes 
and teeth?—even at that time when the body shall be slain in hell, and thrust out into that outer darkness 
which shall be the suitable torment of the eyes. He also who shall not be clothed at the marriage feast in 
the raiment of good works, will have to be “bound hand and foot,”—as being, of course, raised in his body. 
So, again, the very reclining at the feast in the kingdom of God, and sitting on Christ’s thrones, and 
standing at last on His right hand and His left, and eating of the tree of life: what are all these but most 
certain proofs of a bodily appointment and destination? 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


CHRIST’S REFUTATION OF THE SADDUCEES, AND AFFIRMATION OF CATHOLIC DOCTRINE 


Let us now see whether (the Lord) has not imparted greater strength to our doctrine in breaking down the 
subtle cavil of the Sadducees. Their great object, I take it, was to do away altogether with the 
resurrection, for the Sadducees in fact did not admit any salvation either for the soul or the flesh; and 
therefore, taking the strongest case they could for impairing the credibility of the resurrection, they 
adapted an argument from it in support of the question which they started. Their specious inquiry 
concerned the flesh, whether or not it would be subject to marriage after the resurrection; and they 
assumed the case of a woman who had married seven brothers, so that it was a doubtful point to which of 
them she should be restored. Now, let the purport both of the question and the answer be kept steadily in 
view, and the discussion is settled at once. For since the Sadducees indeed denied the resurrection, whilst 
the Lord affirmed it; since, too, (in affirming it,) He reproached them as being both ignorant of the 
Scriptures—those, of course which had declared the resurrection—as well as incredulous of the power of 
God, though, of course, effectual to raise the dead, and lastly, since He immediately added the words, 
“Now, that the dead are raised,” (speaking) without misgiving, and affirming the very thing which was 
being denied, even the resurrection of the dead before Him who is “the God of the living,”—(it clearly 
follows) that He affirmed this verity in the precise sense in which they were denying it; that it was, in fact, 
the resurrection of the two natures of man. Nor does it follow, (as they would have it,) that because Christ 
denied that men would marry, He therefore proved that they would not rise again. On the contrary, He 
called them “the children of the resurrection,” in a certain sense having by the resurrection to undergo a 
birth; and after that they marry no more, but in their risen life are “equal unto the angels,” inasmuch as 
they are not to marry, because they are not to die, but are destined to pass into the angelic state by 
putting on the raiment of incorruption, although with a change in the substance which is restored to life. 
Besides, no question could be raised whether we are to marry or die again or not, without involving in 
doubt the restoration most especially of that substance which has a particular relation both to death and 
marriage—that is, the flesh. Thus, then, you have the Lord affirming against the Jewish heretics what is 
now encountering the denial of the Christian Sadducees—the resurrection of the entire man. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


CHRIST’S ASSERTION ABOUT THE UNPROFITABLENESS OF THE FLESH EXPLAINED CONSISTENTLY WITH OUR 
DOCTRINE 


He says, it is true, that “the flesh profiteth nothing;” but then, as in the former case, the meaning must be 
regulated by the subject which is spoken of. Now, because they thought His discourse was harsh and 
intolerable, supposing that He had really and literally enjoined on them to eat his flesh, He, with the view 
of ordering the state of salvation as a spiritual thing, set out with the principle, “It is the spirit that 
quickeneth;” and then added, “The flesh profiteth nothing,”—meaning, of course, to the giving of life. He 
also goes on to explain what He would have us to understand by spirit: “The words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit, and they are life.” In a like sense He had previously said: “He that heareth my words, and 
believeth on Him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation, but shall pass 
from death unto life.” Constituting, therefore, His word as the life-giving principle, because that word is 
spirit and life, He likewise called His flesh by the same appellation; because, too, the Word had become 
flesh, we ought therefore to desire Him in order that we may have life, and to devour Him with the ear, 
and to ruminate on Him with the understanding, and to digest Him by faith. Now, just before (the passage 
in hand), He had declared His flesh to be “the bread which cometh down from heaven,” impressing on 
(His hearers) constantly under the figure of necessary food the memory of their forefathers, who had 
preferred the bread and flesh of Egypt to their divine calling. Then, turning His subject to their 
reflections, because He perceived that they were going to be scattered from Him, He says: “The flesh 
profiteth nothing.” Now what is there to destroy the resurrection of the flesh? As if there might not 
reasonably enough be something which, although it “profiteth nothing” itself, might yet be capable of 
being profited by something else. The spirit “profiteth,” for it imparts life. The flesh profiteth nothing, for 
it is subject to death. Therefore He has rather put the two propositions in a way which favours our belief: 
for by showing what “profits,” and what “does not profit,” He has likewise thrown light on the object 
which receives as well as the subject which gives the “profit.” Thus, in the present instance, we have the 
Spirit giving life to the flesh which has been subdued by death; for “the hour,” says He, “is coming, when 


Serenus: Although your proposals would rob us of our whole night’s rest, so that we should not notice the 
approach of the rising dawn, and should be tempted greedily to prolong our conference till sunrise, yet 
since the solving of the question raised, if we began to trace it out, would launch us on a wide and deep 
sea of questions, which the shortness of the time at our disposal would not permit us to traverse, I think it 
will be more convenient to reserve it for consideration another night, when by the raising of this question 
I shall receive from your very ready converse some spiritual joy and richer fruit, and we shall be able if 
the Holy Spirit grants us a prosperous breeze to penetrate more freely into the intricacies of the questions 
raised. Wherefore let us enjoy a little sleep, and so shake off the drowsiness that steals over our eyes, as 
the dawn approaches, and then we will go together to church, for the observance of Sunday bids us do 
this, and after service will come back, and as you wish, discuss with redoubled delight what the Lord may 
have given to us for our common improvement. 


VIII. The Second Conference of Abbot Serenus 


On Principalities 


CHAPTER I 
OF THE HOSPITALITY OF ABBOT SERENUS 


When we had finished the duties of the day, and the congregation had been dismissed from Church we 
returned to the old man’s cell, and enjoyed a most sumptuous repast. For instead of the sauce which with 
a few drops of oil spread over it was usually set on the table for his daily meal, he mixed a little decoction 
and poured over it a somewhat more liberal allowance of oil than usual; for each of them when he is going 
to partake of his daily repast, pours those drops of oil on, not that he may receive any enjoyment from the 
taste of it (for so limited is the supply that it is hardly enough I will not say to line the passage of his 
throat and jaws, but even to pass down it) but that using it, he may keep down the pride of his heart 
(which is certain to creep in stealthily and surely if his abstinence is any stricter) and the incitements to 
vainglory, for as his abstinence is practised with the greater secrecy, and is carried on without anyone to 
see it, so much the more subtly does it never cease to tempt the man who conceals it. Then he set before 
us table salt, and three olives each: after which he produced a basket containing parched vetches which 
they call trogalia, from which we each took five grains, two prunes and a fig apiece. For it is considered 
wrong for anyone to exceed that amount in that desert. And when we had finished this repast and had 
begun to ask him again for his promised solution of the question, “Let us hear,” said the old man, “your 
question, the consideration of which we postponed till the present time.” 


CHAPTER II 


STATEMENTS ON THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF SPIRITUAL WICKEDNESSES 


Then Germanus: We want to know what is the origin of the great variety of hostile powers opposed to 
men, and the difference between them, which the blessed Apostle sums up as follows: “We wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the world-rulers of this 
darkness, against spiritual wickedness in heavenly places:” and again: “Neither angels nor principalities 
nor powers nor any other creature, can separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” Whence then arises the enmity of all this malice jealous of us? Are we to believe that those powers 
were created by the Lord for this; viz., to fight against men in these grades and orders? 


CHAPTER III 
THE ANSWER ON THE MANY KINDS OF FOOD PROVIDED IN HOLY SCRIPTURE 


Serenus: The authority of holy Scripture says on those points on which it would inform us some things so 
plainly and clearly even to those who are utterly void of understanding, that not only are they not veiled in 
the obscurity of any hidden meaning, but do not even require the help of any explanation, but carry their 
meaning and sense on the surface of the words and letters: but some things are so concealed and involved 
in mysteries as to offer us an immense field for skill and care in the discussion and explanation of them. 
And it is clear that God has so ordered it for many reasons: first for fear lest the holy mysteries, if they 
were covered by no veil of spiritual meaning, should be exposed equally to the knowledge and 
understanding of everybody, i.e., the profane as well as the faithful and thus there might be no difference 
in the matter of goodness and prudence between the lazy and the earnest: next that among those who are 
indeed of the household of faith, while immense differences of intellectual power open out before them, 
there might be the opportunity of reproving the slothfulness of the idle, and of proving the keenness and 
diligence of the earnest. And so holy Scripture is fitly compared to a rich and fertile field, which, while 
bearing and producing much which is good for man’s food without being cooked by fire, produces some 
things which are found to be unsuitable for man’s use or even harmful unless they have lost all the 
roughness of their raw condition by being tempered and softened down by the heat of fire. But some are 
naturally fit for use in both states, so that even when uncooked they are not unpleasant from their raw 
condition, but still are rendered more palatable by being cooked and heated by fire. Many more things too 
are produced only fit for the food of irrational creatures, and cattle, and wild animals and birds, but 
utterly useless as food for men, which while still in their rough state without being in any way touched by 
fire, conduce to the health and life of cattle. And we can clearly see that the same system holds good in 
that most fruitful garden of the Scriptures of the Spirit, in which some things shine forth clear and bright 
in their literal sense, in such a way that while they have no need of any higher interpretation, they furnish 
abundant food and nourishment in the simple sound of the words, to the hearers: as in this passage: 


“Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord;” and: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength.” But there are some which, unless they are weakened 
down by an allegorical interpretation, and softened by the trial of the fire of the spirit cannot become 
wholesome food for the inner man without injury and loss to him; and damage rather than profit will 
accrue to him from receiving them: as with this passage: “But let your loins be girded up and your lights 
burning;” and: “whosoever has no sword, let him sell his coat and buy himself a sword;” and: “whosoever 
taketh not up his cross and followeth after Me is not worthy of Me;” a passage which some most earnest 
monks, having “indeed a zeal for God, but not according to knowledge” understood literally, and so made 
themselves wooden crosses, and carried them about constantly on their shoulders, and so were the cause 
not of edification but of ridicule on the part of all who saw them. But some are capable of being taken 
suitable and properly in both ways, i.e., the historical and allegorical, so that either explanation furnishes 
a healing draught to the soul; as this passage: “If any one shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him 
the other also;” and: “when they persecute you in one city, flee to another;” and: “if thou wilt be perfect, 
go, sell all that thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and come follow 
Me.” It produces indeed “grass for the cattle” also, (and of this food all the fields of Scripture are full); 
viz., plain and simple narratives of history, by which simple folk, and those who are incapable of perfect 
and sound understanding (of whom it is said “Thou, Lord, wilt save both man and beast”) may be made 
stronger and more vigorous for their hard work and the labour of actual life, in accordance with the state 
and measure of their capacity. 


CHAPTER IV 
OF THE DOUBLE SENSE IN WHICH HOLY SCRIPTURE MAY BE TAKEN 


Wherefore on those passages which are brought forward with a clear explanation we also can constantly 
lay down the meaning and boldly state our own opinions. But those which the Holy Spirit, reserving for 
our meditation and exercise, has inserted in holy Scripture with veiled meaning, wishing some of them to 
be gathered from various proofs and conjectures, ought to be step by step and carefully brought together, 
so that their assertions and proofs may be arranged by the discretion of the man who is arguing or 
supporting them. For sometimes when a difference of opinion is expressed on one and the same subject, 
either view may be considered reasonable and be held without injury to the faith either firmly, or 
doubtfully, i.e., in such a way that neither is full belief nor absolute rejection accorded to it, and the 
second view need not interfere with the former, if neither of them is found to be opposed to the faith: as in 
this case: where Elias came in the person of John, and is again to be the precursor of the Lord’s Advent: 
and in the matter of the “Abomination of desolation” which “stood in the holy place,” by means of that idol 
of Jupiter which, as we read, was placed in the temple in Jerusalem, and which is again to stand in the 
Church through the coming of Antichrist, and all those things which follow in the gospel, which we take as 
having been fulfilled before the captivity of Jerusalem and still to be fulfilled at the end of this world. In 
which matters neither view is opposed to the other, nor does the first interpretation interfere with the 
second. 


CHAPTER V 


OF THE FACT THAT THE QUESTION SUGGESTED OUGHT TO BE INCLUDED AMONG THOSE THINGS TO BE HELD IN 
A NEUTRAL OR DOUBTFUL WAY 


And therefore since the question raised by us, does not seem to have been sufficiently or often ventilated 
among men, and is clear to most people, and from this fact what we bring forward may perhaps appear to 
some to be doubtful, we ought to regulate our own view (since it does not interfere with faith in the 
Trinity) so that it may be included among those things which are to be held doubtfully; although they rest 
not on mere opinions such as are usually given to guesses and conjectures, but on clear Scripture proof. 


CHAPTER VI 


OF THE FACT THAT NOTHING IS CREATED EVIL BY GOD 


God forbid that we should admit that God has created anything which is substantially evil, as Scripture 
says “everything that God had made was very good.” For if they were created by God such as they are 
now, or made for this purpose; viz., to occupy these positions of malice, and ever to be ready for the 
deception and ruin of men, we should in opposition to the view of the above quoted Scripture slander God 
as the Creator and author of evil, as having Himself formed utterly evil wills and natures, creating them 
for this very purpose; viz., that they might ever persist in their wickedness and never pass over to the 
feeling of a good will. The following reason then of this diversity is what we received from the tradition of 
the fathers, being drawn from the fount of Holy Scripture. 


CHAPTER VII 
OF THE ORIGIN OF PRINCIPALITIES OR POWERS 


None of the faithful question the fact that before the formation of this visible creation God made spiritual 
and celestial powers, in order that owing to the very fact that they knew that they had been formed out of 
nothing by the goodness of the Creator for such glory and bliss, they might render to Him continual 
thanks and ceaselessly continue to praise Him. For neither should we imagine that God for the first time 
began to originate His creation and work with the formation of this world, as if in those countless ages 
beforehand He had taken no thought of Providence and the divine ordering of things, and as if we could 
believe that having none towards whom to show the blessings of His goodness, He had been solitary, and 
a stranger to all bountifulness; a thing which is too poor and unsuitable to fancy of that boundless and 
eternal and incomprehensible Majesty; as the Lord Himself says of these powers: “When the stars were 
made together, all my angels praised Me with a loud voice.” Those then who were present at the creation 
of the stars, are most clearly proved to have been created before that “beginning” in which it is said that 
heaven and earth were made, inasmuch as they are said with loud voices and admiration to have praised 
the Creator because of all those visible creatures which, as they saw, proceeded forth from nothing. 
Before then that beginning in time which is spoken of by Moses, and which according to the historic and 
Jewish interpretation denotes the age of this world (without prejudice to our interpretation, according to 
which we explain that the “beginning,” of all things is Christ, in whom the Father created all things, as it 
is said “All things were made by him, and without Him was not anything made,”) before, I say, that 
beginning of Genesis in time there is no question that God had already created all those powers and 
heavenly virtues; which the Apostle enumerates in order and thus describes: “For in Christ were created 
all things both in heaven and on earth, visible and invisible, whether they be angels or archangels, 
whether they be thrones or dominions, whether they be principalities or powers. All things were made by 
Him and in Him.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
OF THE FALL OF THE DEVIL AND THE ANGELS 


And so we are clearly shown that out of that number of them some of the leaders fell, by the lamentations 
of Ezekiel and Isaiah, in which we know that the prince of Tyre or that Lucifer who rose in the morning is 
lamented with a doleful plaint: and of him the Lord speaks as follows to Ezekiel: “Son of man, take up a 
lamentation over the prince of Tyre, and say to him: Thus saith the Lord God: Thou wast the seal of 
resemblance, full of wisdom, perfect in beauty. Thou wast in the pleasures of the paradise of God: every 
precious stone was thy covering: the sardius, the topaz and the jasper, the chrysolyte and the onyx and 
the beryl, the sapphire and the carbuncle and the emerald: gold the work of thy beauty, and thy pipes 
were prepared in the day that thou wast created. Thou wast a cherub stretched out and protecting, and I 
set thee in the holy mountain of God, thou hast walked in the midst of the stones of fire. Thou wast perfect 
in thy ways from the day of thy creation, until iniquity was found in thee. By the multitude of thy 
merchandise thy inner parts were filled with iniquity and thou hast sinned; and I cast thee out from the 
mountain of God, and destroyed thee, O covering cherub, out of the midst of the stones of fire. And thy 
heart was lifted up with thy beauty: thou hast lost thy wisdom in thy beauty, I have cast thee to the 
ground: I have set thee before the face of kings, that they might behold thee. Thou hast defiled thy 
sanctuaries by the multitude of thy iniquities and by the iniquity of thy traffic.” Isaiah also says of another: 
“How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, who didst rise in the morning? how art thou fallen to the 
ground, that didst wound the nations? and thou saidst in thine heart, I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt 
my throne above the stars of God, I will sit in the mountain of the covenant, in the sides of the north. I will 
ascend above the heights of the clouds. I will be like the Most High.” But Holy Scripture relates that these 
fell not alone from that summit of their station in bliss, as it tells us that the dragon dragged down 
together with himself the third part of the stars. One of the Apostles too says still more plainly: “But the 
angels who kept not their first estate, but left their own dwelling, He hath reserved in everlasting chains 
under darkness to the judgment of the great day.” This too which is said to us: “But ye shall die like men 
and fall like one of the princes,” what does it imply but that many princes have fallen? And by these 
testimonies we can gather the reason for this diversity; viz., either that they still retain those differences 
of rank (which adverse powers are said to possess, after the manner of holy and heavenly virtues) from 
the station of their former rank in which they were severally created, or else that, though themselves cast 
down from heavenly places, yet, as a reward for that wickedness of theirs in which they have graduated in 
evil, they claim in perversity these grades and titles of rank among themselves, by way of copying those 
virtues which have stood firm there. 


CHAPTER IX 
AN OBJECTION STATING THAT THE FALL OF THE DEVIL TOOK ITS ORIGIN FROM THE DECEPTION OF GOD 


Germanus: Up till now we used to believe that the reason and commencement of the ruin and fall of the 
devil, in which he was cast out from his heavenly estate, was more particularly envy, when in his spiteful 
subtlety he deceived Adam and Eve. 

CHAPTER X 


THE ANSWER ABOUT THE BEGINNING OF THE DEVILS FALL 


Serenus: The passage in Genesis shows that that was not the beginning of his fall and ruin, as before their 
deception it takes the view that he had already been branded with the ignominy of the name of the 
serpent, where it says: “But the serpent was wiser” or as the Hebrew copies express it, “more subtle than 
all the beasts of the earth, which the Lord God had made.” You see then that he had fallen away from his 
angelic holiness even before he deceived the first man, so that he not only deserved to be stamped with 
the ignominy of this title, but actually excelled all other beasts of the earth in the subterfuges of 
wickedness. For Holy Scripture would not have designated a good angel by such a term, nor would it say 
of those who were still continuing in that state of bliss: “But the serpent was wiser than all the beasts of 
the earth.” For this title could not possibly be applied I say not to Gabriel or Michael, but it would not 
even be suitable to any good man. And so the title of serpent and the comparison to beasts most clearly 
suggests not the dignity of an angel but the infamy of an apostate. Finally the occasion of the envy and 
seduction, which led him to deceive man, arose from the ground of his previous fall, in that he saw that 
man, who had but recently been formed out of the dust of the ground, was to be called to that glory, from 
which he remembered that he himself, while still one of the princes, had fallen. And so that first fall of his, 
which was due to pride, and which obtained for him the name of the serpent, was followed by a second 
owing to envy: and as this one found him still in the possession of something upright so that he could 
enjoy some interchange of conference and counsel with man, by the Lord’s sentence he was very properly 
cast down to the lowest depth, that he might no longer walk as before erect, and looking up on high, but 
should cleave to the ground and creep along, and be brought low upon his belly and feed upon the earthly 
food and works of sins, and henceforward proclaim his secret hostility, and put between himself and man 
an enmity that is to our advantage, and a discord that is to our profit, so that while men are on their guard 
against him as a dangerous enemy, he can no longer injure them by a deceptive show of friendship. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE PUNISHMENT OF THE DECEIVER AND THE DECEIVED 


But we ought in this matter, in order that we may shun evil counsels, to learn a special lesson from the 
fact that though the author of the deception was visited with a fitting punishment and condemnation, yet 
still the one who was led astray did not go scot free from punishment, although it was somewhat lighter 
than that of him who was the author of the deception. And this we see was very plainly expressed. For 
Adam who was deceived, or rather (to use the Apostle’s words) “was not deceived” but, acquiescing in the 
wishes of her who was deceived, seems to have come to yield a consent that was deadly, is only 
condemned to labour and the sweat of his brow, which is assigned to him not by means of a curse upon 
himself, but by means of a curse upon the ground, and its barrenness. But the woman, who persuaded him 
to this, is visited with an increase of anguish, and pains and sorrow, and also given over to the yoke of 
perpetual subjection. But the serpent who was the first to incite them to this offence, is punished by a 
lasting curse. Wherefore we should with the utmost care and circumspection be on our guard against evil 
counsels, for as they bring punishment upon their authors, so too they do not suffer those who are 
deceived by them to go free from guilt and punishment. 


CHAPTER XII 
OF THE CROWD OF THE DEVILS, AND THE DISTURBANCE WHICH THEY ALWAYS RAISE IN OUR ATMOSPHERE 


But the atmosphere which extends between heaven and earth is ever filled with a thick crowd of spirits, 
which do not fly about in it quietly or idly, so that most fortunately the divine providence has withdrawn 
them from human sight. For through fear of their attacks, or horror at the forms, into which they 
transform and turn themselves at will, men would either be driven out of their wits by an insufferable 
dread, and faint away, from inability to look on such things with bodily eyes, or else would daily grow 
worse and worse, and be corrupted by their constant example and by imitating them, and thus there 
would arise a sort of dangerous familiarity and deadly intercourse between men and the unclean powers 
of the air, whereas those crimes which are now committed among men, are concealed either by walls and 
enclosures or by distance and space, or by some shame and confusion: but if they could always look on 
them with open face, they would be stimulated to a greater pitch of insanity, as there would not be a 
single moment in which they would see them desist from their wickedness, since no bodily weariness, or 
occupation in business or care for their daily food (as in our case) forces them sometimes even against 
their will to desist from the purposes they have begun to carry out. 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF THE FACT THAT OPPOSING POWERS TURN THE ATTACK, WHICH THEY AIM AT MEN, EVEN AGAINST EACH 
OTHER 


For it is quite clear that they aim these attacks, with which they assault men, even against each other, for 
in like manner they do not cease to promote with unwearied strife the discords and struggles which they 
have undertaken for some peoples because of a sort of innate love of wickedness which they have: and 
this we read of as being very clearly set forth in the vision of Daniel the prophet, where the angel Gabriel 
speaks as follows: “Fear not, Daniel: for from the first day that thou didst set thy heart to understand, to 


afflict thyself in the sight of thy God, thy words have been heard: and I am come for thy words. But the 
prince of the kingdom of the Persians resisted me one and twenty days: and behold Michael one of the 
chief princes came to help me, and I remained there by the king of the Persians. But I am come to teach 
thee what things shall befall thy people in the latter days.” And we can not possibly doubt that this prince 
of the kingdom of the Persians was a hostile power, which favoured the nation of the Persians an enemy of 
God’s people; for in order to hinder the good which it saw would result from the solution of the question 
for which the prophet prayed the Lord, by the archangel, in its jealousy it opposed itself to prevent the 
saving comfort of the angel from reaching Daniel too speedily, and from strengthening the people of God, 
over which the archangel Gabriel was: and the latter said that even then, owing to the fierceness of his 
assaults, he would not have been able to come to him, had not Michael the archangel come to help him, 
and met the prince of the kingdom of the Persians, and joined battle with him, and intervened, and 
defended him from his attack, and so enabled him to come to instruct the prophet after twenty-one days. 
And a little later on it says: “And the angel said: Dost thou know wherefore I am come to thee? And now I 
will return to fight against the prince of the Persians. For when I went forth, there appeared the prince of 
the Greeks coming. But I will tell thee what is written down in the Scriptures of truth: and none is my 
helper in all these things but Michael your prince.” And again: “At that time shall Michael rise up, the 
great prince, who standeth for the children of thy people.” So then we read that in the same way another 
was Called the prince of the Greeks, who since he was patron of that nation which was subject to him 
seems to have been opposed to the nation of the Persians as well as to the people of Israel. From which 
we Clearly see that antagonistic powers raise against each other those quarrels of nations, and conflicts 
and dissensions, which they show among themselves at their instigation, and that they either exult at their 
victories or are cast down at their defeats, and thus cannot live in harmony among themselves, while each 
of them is always striving with restless jealousy on behalf of those whom he presides over, against the 
patron of some other nation. 


CHAPTER XIV 
HOW IT IS THAT SPIRITUAL WICKEDNESSES OBTAINED THE NAMES OF POWERS OR PRINCIPALITIES 


We can then see clear reasons, in addition to those ideas which we expounded above, why they are called 
principalities or powers; viz., because they rule and preside over different nations, and at least hold sway 
over inferior spirits and demons, of which the gospels give us evidence by their own confession that there 
exist legions. For they could not be called lords unless they had some over whom to exercise the sway of 
lordship; nor could they be called powers or principalities, unless there were some over whom they could 
claim power: and this we find pointed out very clearly in the gospel by the Pharisees in their blasphemy: 
“He casteth out devils by Beelzebub the prince of the devils,” for we find that they are also called “rulers 
of darkness,” and that one of them is styled “the prince of this world.” But the blessed Apostle declares 
that hereafter, when all things shall be subdued to Christ, these orders shall be destroyed, saying: “When 
He shall have delivered up the kingdom to God even the Father, when He shall have destroyed all 
principalities and powers and dominions.” And this certainly can only take place if they are removed from 
the sway of those over whom we know that powers and dominions and principalities take charge in this 
world. 


CHAPTER XV 


OF THE FACT THAT IT IS NOT WITHOUT REASON THAT THE NAMES OF ANGELS AND ARCHANGELS ARE GIVEN TO 
HOLY AND HEAVENLY POWERS 


For no one doubts that not without cause or reason are the same titles of rank assigned to the better sort, 
and that they are names of office and of worth or dignity, for it is plain that they are termed angels, i.e., 
messengers from their office of bearing messages, and the appropriateness of the name teaches that they 
are “archangels” because they preside over angels, “dominions” because they hold dominion over certain 
persons, and “principalities” because they have some to be princes over, and “thrones” because they are 
so near to God and so privy and close to Him that the Divine Majesty specially rests in them as in a Divine 
throne, and in a way reclines surely on them. 


CHAPTER XVI 


OF THE SUBJECTION OF THE DEVILS, WHICH THEY SHOW TO THEIR OWN PRINCES, AS SEEN IN A BROTHER’S 
VICTIM 


But that unclean spirits are ruled over by worse powers and are subject to them we not only find from 
those passages of Scripture, recorded in the gospels when the Pharisees maligned the Lord, and He 
answered “If I by Beelzebub the prince of the devils cast out devils,” but we are also taught this by clear 
visions and many experiences of the saints, for when one of our brethren was making a journey in this 
desert, as day was now declining he found a cave and stopped there meaning to say his evening office in 
it, and there midnight passed while he was still singing the Psalms. And when after he had finished his 
office he sat down a little before refreshing his wearied body, on a sudden he began to see innumerable 
troops of demons gathering together on all sides, who came forward in an immense crowd, and a long 


line, some preceding and others following their prince; who at length arrived, being taller and more 
dreadful to look at than all the others; and, a throne having been placed, he sat down as on some lofty 
tribunal, and began to investigate by a searching examination the actions of each one of them; and those 
who said that they had not yet been able to circumvent their rivals, he commanded to be driven out of his 
sight with shame and ignominy as idle and slothful, rebuking them with angry wrath for the waste of so 
much time, and for their labour thrown away: but those who reported that they had deceived those 
assigned to them, he dismissed before all with the highest praise amidst the exultation and applause of 
all, as most brave warriors, and most renowned as an example to all the rest: and when in this number 
some most evil spirit had presented himself, in delight at having to relate some magnificent triumph, he 
mentioned the name of a very well known monk, and declared that after having incessantly attacked him 
for fifteen years, he had at last got the better of him, so as to destroy him that very same night by the sin 
of fornication, for that he had not only impelled him to commit adultery with some consecrated maid, but 
had actually persuaded him to keep her and marry her. And when there arose shouts of joy at this 
narrative, he was extolled with the highest praise by the prince of darkness, and departed crowned with 
great honours. And so when at break of day the whole swarm of demons had vanished from his eyes, the 
brother being doubtful about the assertion of the unclean spirit, and rather thinking that he had desired 
to entice him by an ancient customary deceit, and to brand an innocent brother with the crime of incest, 
being mindful of those words of the gospel; viz., that “he abode not in the truth because there is no truth 
in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own, for he is a liar, and its father,” he made his way to 
Pelusium, where he knew that the man lived, whom the evil spirit declared to be destroyed: for the 
brother was very well known to him, and when he had asked him, he found that on the same night on 
which that foul demon had announced his downfall to his company and prince, he had left his former 
monastery, and sought the town, and had gone astray by a wretched fall with the girl mentioned. 


CHAPTER XVII 
OF THE FACT THAT TWO ANGELS ALWAYS CLING TO EVERY MAN 


For Holy Scripture bears witness that two angels, a good and a bad one, cling to each one of us. And of 
the good ones the Saviour says: “Do not despise one of these little ones; for I say unto you that their 
angels in heaven do always behold the face of thy Father which is in heaven:” and this also: “the angel of 
the Lord shall encamp round about them that fear Him, and deliver them.” Moreover this also which is 
said in the Acts of the Apostles, of Peter, that “it is his angel.” But of both sorts the book of the Shepherd 
teaches us very fully. But if we consider about him who attacked the blessed Job we shall clearly learn that 
it was he who always plotted against him but never could entice him to sin, and that therefore he asked 
for power from the Lord, as he was worsted not by his (Job’s) virtue but by the Lord’s protection which 
ever shielded him. Of Judas also it is said: “And let the devil stand at his right hand.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


OF THE DEGREES OF WICKEDNESS WHICH EXIST IN HOSTILE SPIRITS, AS SHOWN IN THE CASE OF TWO 
PHILOSOPHERS 


But of the difference that there is between demons we have learnt a great deal by means of those two 
philosophers who formerly by acts of magic had oftentimes great experience both of their laziness and of 
their courage and savage wickedness. For these looking down on the blessed Antony as a boor and rustic, 
and wanting, if they could not injure him any further, at least to drive him from his cell by illusions of 
magic and the devices of demons, despatched against him most foul spirits, for they were impelled to this 
attack upon him by the sting of jealousy because enormous crowds came daily to him as the servant of 
God. And when these most savage demons did not even venture to approach him as he was now signing 
his breast and forehead with the sign of the cross, and, now devoting himself to prayer and supplication, 
they returned without any result to those who had directed them; and these again sent against him others 
more desperate in wickedness, and when these too had spent their strength in vain, and returned without 
having accomplished anything, and others still more powerful were nevertheless told off against the 
victorious soldier of Christ, and could prevail nothing against him, all these great plots of theirs devised 
with all the arts of magic were only useful in proving the great value that there is in the profession of 
Christians, so that those fierce and powerful shadows, which they thought would veil the sun and moon if 
they were directed towards them, could not only not injure him, but not even draw him forth from his 
monastery for a single instant. 


CHAPTER XIX 


OF THE FACT THAT DEVILS CANNOT PREVAIL AT ALL AGAINST MEN UNLESS THEY HAVE FIRST SECURED 
POSSESSION OF THEIR MINDS 


And when in their astonishment at this they came straight to Abbot Antony and disclosed the extent of 
their attacks and the reason of them and their plots, they dissembled their jealousy and asked that they 
might forthwith be made Christians. But when he had asked of them the day when the assault was made, 
he declared that at that time he had been afflicted with the most bitter pangs of thought. And by this 


experience the blessed Antony proved and established the opinion which we expressed yesterday in our 
Conference, that demons cannot possibly find an entrance into the mind or body of anyone, nor have they 
the power of overwhelming the soul of anyone, unless they have first deprived it of all holy thoughts, and 
made it empty and free from spiritual meditation. But you must know that unclean spirits are obedient to 
men in two ways. For either they are by divine grace and power subject to the holiness of the faithful, or 
they are captivated by the sacrifices of sinners, and certain charms, and are flattered by them as their 
worshippers. And the Pharisees too were led astray by this notion and fancied that by this device even the 
Lord the Saviour gave commands to devils, and said “By Beelzebub the prince of the devils He casteth out 
devils,” in accordance with that plan by which they knew that their own magicians and enchanters—by 
invoking his name and offering sacrifices, with which they know he is pleased and delighted—have as his 
servants power even over the devils who are subject to him. 


CHAPTER XX 


A QUESTION ABOUT THE FALLEN ANGELS WHO ARE SAID IN GENESIS TO HAVE HAD INTERCOURSE WITH THE 
DAUGHTERS OF MEN 


Germanus: Since a passage of Genesis was a little while ago by the providence of God brought forward in 
our midst, and happily reminded us that we can now conveniently ask about a point which we have always 
longed to learn, we want to know what view we ought to take about those fallen angels who are said to 
have had intercourse with the daughters of men, and whether such a thing can literally take place with a 
spiritual nature. And also with regard to this passage of the gospel which you quoted of the devil a little 
while back, “for he is a liar and his father,” we should like in the same way to hear who is to be 
understood by “his father.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE ANSWER TO THE QUESTION RAISED 


Serenus: You have propounded two not unimportant questions, to which I will reply, to the best of my 
ability, in the order in which you have raised them. We cannot possibly believe that spiritual existences 
can have carnal intercourse with women. But if this could ever have literally happened how is it that it 
does not now also sometimes take place, and that we do not see some in the same way born of women by 
the agency of demons without intercourse with men? especially when it is clear that they delight in the 
pollution of lust, which they would certainly prefer to bring about through their own agency rather than 
through that of men, if they could possibly manage it, as Ecclesiastes declares: “What is it that hath been? 
The same that is. And what is it that hath been done? The same that is done. And there is nothing new 
that can be said under the sun, so that a man can say: Behold this is new; for it hath already been in the 
ages which were before us.” But the question raised may be resolved in this way. After the death of 
righteous Abel, in order that the whole human race might not spring from a wicked fratricide, Seth was 
born in the place of his brother who was slain, to take the place of his brother not only as regards 
posterity, but also as regards justice and goodness. And his offspring, following the example of their 
father’s goodness, always remained separate from intercourse with and the society of their kindred 
descended from the wicked Cain, as the difference of the genealogy very clearly tells us, where it says: 
“Adam begat Seth, Seth begat Enos, Enos begat Cainan, but Cainan begat Mahalaleel, but Mahalaleel 
begat Jared, Jared begat Enoch, Enoch begat Methuselah, Methuselah begat Lamech, Lamech begat 
Noah.” And the genealogy of Cain is given separately as follows: “Cain begat Enoch, Enoch begat Cainan, 
Cainan begat Mahalaleel, Mahalaleel begat Methuselah, Methuselah begat Lamech, Lamech begat Jabal 
and Jubal.” And so the line which sprang from the seed of righteous Seth always mixed with its own kith 
and kin, and continued for a long while in the holiness of its fathers and ancestors, untouched by the 
blasphemies and the wickedness of an evil offspring, which had implanted in it a seed of sin as it were 
transmitted by its ancestors. As long then as there continued that separation of the lines between them, 
the seed of Seth, as it sprang from an excellent root, was by reason of its sanctity termed “angels of God,” 
or as some copies have it “sons of God;” and on the contrary the others by reason of their own and their 
fathers’ wickedness and their earthly deeds were termed “children of men.” Though then there was up to 
this time that holy and salutary separation between them, yet after this the sons of Seth who were the 
sons of God saw the daughters of those who were born of the line of Cain, and inflamed with the desire for 
their beauty took to themselves from them wives who taught their husbands the wickedness of their 
fathers, and at once led them astray from their innate holiness and the single-mindedness of their 
forefathers. To whom this saying applies with sufficient accuracy: “I have said: Ye are Gods, and ye are all 
the children of the Most High. But ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the princes;” who fell away 
from that true study of natural philosophy, handed down to them by their ancestors, which the first man 
who forthwith traced out the study of all nature, could clearly attain to, and transmit to his descendants 
on sure grounds, inasmuch as he had seen the infancy of this world, while still as it were tender and 
throbbing and unorganized; and as there was in him not only such fulness of wisdom, but also the grace of 
prophecy given by the Divine inspiration, so that while he was still an untaught inhabitant of this world he 
gave names to all living creatures, and not only knew about the fury and poison of all kinds of beasts and 
serpents, but also distinguished between the virtues of plants and trees and the natures of stones, and the 
changes of seasons of which he had as yet no experience, so that he could well say: “The Lord hath given 


me the true knowledge of the things that are, to know the disposition of the whole world, and the virtues 
of the elements, the beginning and the ending and the midst of times, the alterations of their courses and 
the changes of their seasons, the revolutions of the year and the disposition of the stars, the natures of 
living creatures and the rage of wild beasts, the force of winds, and the reasonings of men, the diversities 
of plants and the virtues of roots, and all such things as are hid and open I have learnt.” This knowledge 
then of all nature the seed of Seth received through successive generations, handed down from the 
fathers, so long as it remained separate from the wicked line, and as it had received it in holiness, so it 
made use of it to promote the glory of God and the needs of everyday life. But when it had been mingled 
with the evil generation, it drew aside at the suggestion of devils to profane and harmful uses what it had 
innocently learnt, and audaciously taught by it the curious arts of wizards and enchantments and magical 
superstitions, teaching its posterity to forsake the holy worship of the Divinity and to honour and worship 
either the elements or fire or the demons of the air. How it was then that this knowledge of curious arts of 
which we have spoken, did not perish in the deluge, but became known to the ages that followed, should, I 
think, be briefly explained, as the occasion of this discussion suggests, although the answer to the 
question raised scarcely requires it. And so, as ancient traditions tell us, Ham the son of Noah, who had 
been taught these superstitions and wicked and profane arts, as he knew that he could not possibly bring 
any handbook on these subjects into the ark, into which he was to enter with his good father and holy 
brothers, inscribed these nefarious arts and profane devices on plates of various metals which could not 
be destroyed by the flood of waters, and on hard rocks, and when the flood was over he hunted for them 
with the same inquisitiveness with which he had concealed them, and so transmitted to his descendants a 
seed-bed of profanity and perpetual sin. In this way then that common notion, according to which men 
believe that angels delivered to men enchantments and diverse arts, is in truth fulfilled. From these sons 
of Seth then and daughters of Cain, as we have said, there were born still worse children who became 
mighty hunters, violent and most fierce men who were termed giants by reason of the size of their bodies 
and their cruelty and wickedness. For these first began to harass their neighbours and to practise 
pillaging among men, getting their living rather by rapine than by being contented with the sweat and 
labour of toil, and their wickedness increased to such a pitch that the world could only be purified by the 
flood and deluge. So then when the sons of Seth at the instigation of their lust had transgressed that 
command which had been for a long while kept by a natural instinct from the beginning of the world, it 
was needful that it should afterwards be restored by the letter of the law: “Thou shalt not give thy 
daughter to his son to wife, nor shalt thou take a wife of his daughters to thy son; for they shall seduce 
your hearts to depart from your God, and to follow their gods and serve them.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


AN OBJECTION, AS TO HOW AN UNLAWFUL INTERMINGLING WITH THE DAUGHTERS OF CAIN COULD BE 
CHARGED AGAINST THE LINE OF SETH BEFORE THE PROHIBITION OF THE LAW 


Germanus: If that command had been given to them, then the sin of breaking it might fairly have been 
brought against them for their audacity in so marrying. But since the observance of that separation had 
not yet been established by any rule, how could that intermingling of races be counted wrong in them, as 
it had not been forbidden by any command? For a law does not ordinarily forbid crimes that are past, but 
those that are future. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE ANSWER, THAT BY THE LAW OF NATURE MEN WERE FROM THE BEGINNING LIABLE TO JUDGMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT 


Serenus: God at man’s creation implanted in him naturally complete knowledge of the law, and if this had 
been kept by man, as at the beginning, according to the Lord’s purposes, there would not have been any 
need for another law to be given, which He afterwards proclaimed in writing: for it were superfluous for 
an external remedy to be offered, where an internal one was still implanted and vigorous. But since this 
had been, as we have said, utterly corrupted by freedom and the opportunity of sinning, the severe 
restrictions of the law of Moses were added as the executor and vindicator of this (earlier law) and to use 
the expressions of Scripture, as its helper, that through fear of immediate punishment men might be kept 
from altogether losing the good of natural knowledge, according to the word of the prophet who says “He 
gave the law to help them:” and it is also described by the Apostle as having been given as a schoolmaster 
to little children, as it instructs and guards them to prevent them from departing through sheer 
forgetfulness from the teaching in which they had been instructed by the light of nature: for that the 
complete knowledge of the law was implanted in man at his first creation, is clearly proved from this; viz., 
that we know that before the law, aye, and even before the flood, all holy men observed the commands of 
the law without having the letter to read. For how could Abel, without the command of the law, have 
known that he ought to offer to God a sacrifice of the firstlings of his flock and of the fat thereof, unless he 
had been taught by the law which was naturally implanted in him? How could Noah have distinguished 
what animals were clean and what were unclean, when the commandment of the law had not yet made a 
distinction, unless he had been taught by a natural knowledge? Whence did Enoch learn how to “walk 
with God,” having never acquired any light of the law from another? Where had Shem and Japheth read 
“Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy father,” so that they went backwards and covered the shame 


of their father? How was Abraham taught to abstain from the spoils of the enemy which were offered to 
him, that he might not receive any recompense for his toil, or to pay to the priest Melchizedec the tithes 
which are ordered by the law of Moses? How was it too that the same Abraham and Lot also humbly 
offered to passers by and strangers offices of kindness and the washing of their feet, while yet the 
Evangelic command had not shone forth? Whence did Job obtain such earnestness of faith, such purity of 
chastity, such knowledge of humility, gentleness, pity and kindness, as we now see shown not even by 
those who know the gospels by heart? Which of the saints do we read of as not having observed some 
commandment of the law before the giving of the law? Which of them failed to keep this: “Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord thy God is one Lord?” Which of them did not fulfil this: “Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven image, nor the likeness of anything which is in heaven or in the earth or under the earth?” Which 
of them did not observe this: “Honour thy father and thy mother,” or what follows in the Decalogue: “Thou 
shalt do no murder; Thou shalt not commit adultery; Thou shalt not steal; Thou shalt not bear false 
witness; Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife,” and many other things besides, in which they 
anticipated the commands not only of the law but even of the gospel? 


CHAPTER XXIV 
OF THE FACT THAT THEY WERE JUSTLY PUNISHED, WHO SINNED BEFORE THE FLOOD 


And so then we see that from the beginning God created everything perfect, nor would there have been 
need for anything to have been added to His original arrangement—as if it were shortsighted and 
imperfect—if everything had continued in that state and condition in which it had been created by Him. 
And therefore in the case of those who sinned before the law and even before the flood we see that God 
visited them with a righteous judgment, because they deserved to be punished without any excuse, for 
having transgressed the law of nature; nor should we fall into the blasphemous slanders of those who are 
ignorant of this reason, and so depreciate the God of the Old Testament, and run down our faith, and say 
with a sneer: Why then did it please your God to will to promulgate the law after so many thousand years, 
while He suffered such long ages to pass without any law? But if He afterwards discovered something 
better, then it appears that at the beginning of the world His wisdom was inferior and poorer, and that 
afterwards as if taught by experience He began to provide for something better, and to amend and 
improve His original arrangements. A thing which certainly cannot happen to the infinite foreknowledge 
of God, nor can these assertions be made about Him by the mad folly of heretics without grievous 
blasphemy, as Ecclesiastes says: “I have learnt that all the words which God hath made from the 
beginning shall continue forever: nothing can be added to them, and nothing can be taken away from 
them,” and therefore “the law is not made for the righteous, but for the unrighteous, and insubordinate, 
for the ungodly and sinners, for the wicked and profane.” For as they had the sound and complete system 
of natural laws implanted in them they had no need of this external law in addition, and one committed to 
writing, and what was given as an aid to that natural law. From which we infer by the clearest of 
reasonings that that law committed to writing need not have been given at the beginning (for it was 
unnecessary for this to be done while the natural law still remained, and was not utterly violated) nor 
could evangelical perfection have been granted before the law had been kept. For they could not have 
listened to this saying: “If a man strikes thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other also,” who were not 
content to avenge wrongs done to them with the even justice of the lex talionis, but repaid a very slight 
touch with deadly kicks and wounds with weapons, and for a single truth sought to take the life of those 
who had struck them. Nor could it be said to them, “love your enemies,” among whom it was considered a 
great thing and most important if they loved their friends, but avoided their enemies and dissented from 
them only in hatred without being eager to oppress and kill them. 


CHAPTER XXV 


HOW THIS THAT IS SAID OF THE DEVIL IN THE GOSPEL IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD; VIZ., THAT “HE IS A LIAR, AND 
HIS FATHER.” 


But as for this which disturbed you about the devil, that “he is a liar and his father,” as if it seemed that he 
and his father were pronounced by the Lord to be liars, it is sufficiently ridiculous to imagine this even 
cursorily. For as we said a little while ago spirit does not beget spirit just as soul cannot procreate soul, 
though we do not doubt that the compacting of flesh is formed from man’s seed, as the Apostle clearly 
distinguishes in the case of both substances; viz., flesh and spirit, what should be ascribed to whom as its 
author, and says: “Moreover we have had fathers of our flesh for instructors, and we reverenced them: 
shall we not much more be in subjection to the Father of spirits and live?” What could show more clearly 
than this distinction, that he laid down that men were the fathers of our flesh, but always taught that God 
alone was the Father of souls. Although even in the actual compacting of this body a ministerial office 
alone must be attributed to men, but the chief part of its formation to God the Creator of all, as David 
says: “Thy hands have made me and fashioned me:” And the blessed Job: “Hast thou not milked me as 
milk, and curdled me as cheese? Thou hast put me together with bones and sinews;” and the Lord to 
Jeremiah: “Before I formed thee in the womb, I knew thee.” But Ecclesiastes very clearly and accurately 
gathers the nature of either substance, and its beginning, by an examination of the rise and 
commencement, from which each originated, and by a consideration of the end to which each is tending, 
and decides also of the division of this body and soul, and discourses as follows: “Before the dust returns 


the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall live.” Now, what is “the dead” but 
the flesh? and what is “the voice of God” but the Word? and what is the Word but the Spirit, who shall 
justly raise the flesh which He had once Himself become, and that too from death, which He Himself 
suffered, and from the grave, which He Himself once entered? Then again, when He says, “Marvel not at 
this: for the hour is coming, in which all that are in the graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and 
shall come forth; they that have done good, to the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, unto 
the resurrection of damnation,”—none will after such words be able to interpret the dead “that are in the 
graves” as any other than the bodies of the flesh, because the graves themselves are nothing but the 
resting-place of corpses: for it is incontestable that even those who partake of “the old man,” that is to 
say, sinful men—in other words, those who are dead through their ignorance of God (whom our heretics, 
forsooth, foolishly insist on understanding by the word “graves” )—are plainly here spoken of as having to 
come from their graves for judgment. But how are graves to come forth from graves? 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


CHRIST, BY RAISING THE DEAD, ATTESTED IN A PRACTICAL WAY THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE 
FLESH 


After the Lord’s words, what are we to think of the purport of His actions, when He raises dead persons 
from their biers and their graves? To what end did He do so? If it was only for the mere exhibition of His 
power, or to afford the temporary favour of restoration to life, it was really no great matter for Him to 
raise men to die over again. If, however, as was the truth, it was rather to put in secure keeping men’s 
belief in a future resurrection, then it must follow from the particular form of His own examples, that the 
said resurrection will be a bodily one. I can never allow it to be said that the resurrection of the future, 
being destined for the soul only, did then receive these preliminary illustrations of a raising of the flesh, 
simply because it would have been impossible to have shown the resurrection of an invisible soul except 
by the resuscitation of a visible substance. They have but a poor knowledge of God, who suppose Him to 
be only capable of doing what comes within the compass of their own thoughts; and after all, they cannot 
but know full well what His capability has ever been, if they only make acquaintance with the writings of 
John. For unquestionably he, who has exhibited to our sight the martyrs’ hitherto disembodied souls 
resting under the altar, was quite able to display them before our eyes rising without a body of flesh. I, 
however, for my part prefer (believing) that it is impossible for God to practise deception (weak as He only 
could be in respect of artifice), from any fear of seeming to have given preliminary proofs of a thing ina 
way which is inconsistent with His actual disposal of the thing; nay more, from a fear that, since He was 
not powerful enough to show us a sample of the resurrection without the flesh, He might with still greater 
infirmity be unable to display (by and by) the full accomplishment of the sample in the self-same 
substance of the flesh. No example, indeed, is greater than the thing of which it is a sample. Greater, 
however, it is, if souls with their body are to be raised as the evidence of their resurrection without the 
body, so as that the entire salvation of man in soul and body should become a guarantee for only the half, 
the soul; whereas the condition in all examples is, that which would be deemed the less—I mean the 
resurrection of the soul only—should be the foretaste, as it were, of the rising of the flesh also at its 
appointed time. And therefore, according to our estimate of the truth, those examples of dead persons 
who were raised by the Lord were indeed a proof of the resurrection both of the flesh and of the soul,—a 
proof, in fact, that this gift was to be denied to neither substance. Considered, however, as examples only, 
they expressed all the less significance—less, indeed, than Christ will express at last—for they were not 
raised up for glory and immortality, but only for another death. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE AFFORDED TO US IN THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


The Acts of the Apostles, too, attest the resurrection. Now the apostles had nothing else to do, at least 
among the Jews, than to explain the Old Testament and confirm the New, and above all, to preach God in 
Christ. Consequently they introduced nothing new concerning the resurrection, besides announcing it to 
the glory of Christ: in every other respect it had been already received in simple and intelligent faith, 
without any question as to what sort of resurrection it was to be, and without encountering any other 
opponents than the Sadducees. So much easier was it to deny the resurrection altogether, than to 
understand it in an alien sense. You find Paul confessing his faith before the chief priests, under the 
shelter of the chief captain, among the Sadducees and the Pharisees: “Men and brethren,” he says, “I am 
a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee; of the hope and resurrection of the dead I am now called in question by 
you,”—referring, of course, to the nation’s hope; in order to avoid, in his present condition, as an apparent 
transgressor of the law, being thought to approach to the Sadducees in opinion on the most important 
article of the faith—even the resurrection. That belief, therefore, in the resurrection which he would not 
appear to impair, he really confirmed in the opinion of the Pharisees, since he rejected the views of the 
Sadducees, who denied it. In like manner, before Agrippa also, he says that he was advancing “none other 
things than those which the prophets had announced.” He was therefore maintaining just such a 
resurrection as the prophets had foretold. He mentions also what is written by “Moses,” touching the 
resurrection of the dead; (and in so doing) he must have known that it would be a rising in the body, since 
requisition will have to be made therein of the blood of man. He declared it then to be of such a character 


to the earth as it was, and the spirit returns unto God who gave it.” But what could be said with greater 
plainness than that he declares that the matter of the flesh which he styled dust, because it springs from 
the seed of man, and seems to be sown by his ministration, must, as it was taken from the earth, again 
return to the earth, while he points out that the spirit which is not begotten by intercourse between the 
sexes, but belongs to God alone in a special way, returns to its creator? And this also is clearly implied in 
that breathing by God, through which Adam in the first instance received his life. And so from these 
passages we clearly infer that no one can be called the Father of spirits but God alone, who makes them 
out of nothing whenever He pleases, while men can only be termed the fathers of our flesh. So then the 
devil also in as much as he was created a spirit or an angel and good, had no one as his Father but God his 
Maker. But when he had become puffed up by pride and had said in his heart: “I will ascend above the 
heights of the clouds, I will be like the Most High,” he became a liar, and “abode not in the truth;” but 
brought forth a lie from his own storehouse of wickedness and so became not only a liar, but also the 
father of the actual lie, by which when he promised Divinity to man and said “Ye shall be as gods,” he 
abode not in the truth, but from the beginning became a murderer, both by bringing Adam into a state of 
mortality, and by slaying Abel by the hand of his brother at his suggestion. But already the approach of 
dawn is bringing to a close our discussion, which has occupied nearly two whole nights, and our brief and 
simple words have drawn our bark of this Conference from the deep sea of questions to a safe harbour of 
silence, in which deep indeed, as the breath of the Divine Spirit drives us further in, so is there ever 
opened out a wider and boundless space reaching beyond the sight of our eye, and, as Solomon says, “It 
will become much further from us than it was, and a great depth; who shall find it out?” Wherefore let us 
pray the Lord that both His fear and His love, which cannot fail, may continue steadfast in us, and make 
us wise in all things, and ever shield us unharmed, from the darts of the devil. For with these guards it is 
impossible for anyone to fall into the snares of death. But there is this difference between the perfect and 
imperfect, that in the case of the former love is steadfast, and so to speak riper and lasts more abidingly 
and so makes them persevere in holiness more steadfastly and more easily, while in the case of the latter 
its position is weaker and it more easily grows cold, and so quickly and more frequently allows them to be 
entangled in the snares of sin. And when we heard this, the words of this Conference so fired us that 
when we went away from the old man’s cell we longed with a keener ardour of soul than when we first 
came, for the fulfilment of his teaching. 


IX. The First Conference of Abbot Isaac 


On Prayer 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION TO THE CONFERENCE 


What was promised in the second book of the Institutes on continual and unceasing perseverance in 
prayer, shall be by the Lord’s help fulfilled by the Conferences of this Elder, whom we will now bring 
forward; viz., Abbot Isaac: and when these have been propounded I think that I shall have satisfied the 
commands of Pope Castor of blessed memory, and your wishes, O blessed Pope Leontius and holy brother 
Helladius, and the length of the book in its earlier part may be excused, though, in spite of our endeavour 
not only to compress what had to be told into a brief discourse, but also to pass over very many points in 
silence, it has been extended to a greater length than we intended. For having commenced with a full 
discourse on various regulations which we have thought it well to curtail for the sake of brevity, at the 
close the blessed Isaac spoke these words. 


CHAPTER II 


THE WORDS OF ABBOT ISAAC ON THE NATURE OF PRAYER 


The aim of every monk and the perfection of his heart tends to continual and unbroken perseverance in 
prayer, and, as far as it is allowed to human frailty, strives to acquire an immovable tranquillity of mind 
and a perpetual purity, for the sake of which we seek unweariedly and constantly to practise all bodily 
labours as well as contrition of spirit. And there is between these two a sort of reciprocal and inseparable 
union. For just as the crown of the building of all virtues is the perfection of prayer, so unless everything 
has been united and compacted by this as its crown, it cannot possibly continue strong and stable. For 
lasting and continual calmness in prayer, of which we are speaking, cannot be secured or consummated 
without them, so neither can those virtues which lay its foundations be fully gained without persistence in 
it. And so we shall not be able either to treat properly of the effect of prayer, or in a rapid discourse to 
penetrate to its main end, which is acquired by labouring at all virtues, unless first all those things which 
for its sake must be either rejected or secured, are singly enumerated and discussed, and, as the Parable 
in the gospel teaches, whatever concerns the building of that spiritual and most lofty tower, is reckoned 
up and carefully considered beforehand. But yet these things when prepared will be of no use nor allow 
the lofty height of perfection to be properly placed upon them unless a clearance of all faults be first 
undertaken, and the decayed and dead rubbish of the passions be dug up, and the strong foundations of 
simplicity and humility be laid on the solid and (so to speak) living soil of our breast, or rather on that 
rock of the gospel, and by being built in this way this tower of spiritual virtues will rise, and be able to 
stand unmoved, and be raised to the utmost heights of heaven in full assurance of its stability. For if it 
rests on such foundations, then though heavy storms of passions break over it, though mighty torrents of 
persecutions beat against it like a battering ram, though a furious tempest of spiritual foes dash against it 
and attack it, yet not only will no ruin overtake it, but the onslaught will not injure it even in the slightest 
degree. 


CHAPTER III 


HOW PURE AND SINCERE PRAYER CAN BE GAINED 


And therefore in order that prayer may be offered up with that earnestness and purity with which it ought 
to be, we must by all means observe these rules. First all anxiety about carnal things must be entirely got 
rid of; next we must leave no room for not merely the care but even the recollection of any business 
affairs, and in like manner also must lay aside all backbitings, vain and incessant chattering, and 
buffoonery; anger above all and disturbing moroseness must be entirely destroyed, and the deadly taint of 
carnal lust and covetousness be torn up by the roots. And so when these and such like faults which are 
also visible to the eyes of men, are entirely removed and cut off, and when such a purification and 
cleansing, as we spoke of, has first taken place, which is brought about by pure simplicity and innocence, 
then first there must be laid the secure foundations of a deep humility, which may be able to support a 
tower that shall reach the sky; and next the spiritual structure of the virtues must be built up upon them, 
and the soul kept free from all conversation and from roving thoughts that thus it may by little and little 
begin to rise to the contemplation of God and to spiritual insight. For whatever our mind has been 
thinking of before the hour of prayer, is sure to occur to us while we are praying through the activity of 
the memory. Wherefore what we want to find ourselves like while we are praying, that we ought to 


prepare ourselves to be before the time for prayer. For the mind in prayer is formed by its previous 
condition, and when we are applying ourselves to prayer the images of the same actions and words and 
thoughts will dance before our eyes, and make us either angry, as in our previous condition, or gloomy, or 
recall our former lust and business, or make us shake with foolish laughter (which I am ashamed to speak 
of) at some silly joke, or smile at some action, or fly back to our previous conversation. And therefore if we 
do not want anything to haunt us while we are praying, we should be careful before our prayer, to exclude 
it from the shrine of our heart, that we may thus fulfill the Apostle’s injunction: “Pray without ceasing;” 
and: “In every place lifting up holy hands without wrath or disputing.” For otherwise we shall not be able 
to carry out that charge unless our mind, purified from all stains of sin, and given over to virtue as to its 
natural good, feed on the continual contemplation of Almighty God. 


CHAPTER IV 


OF THE LIGHTNESS OF THE SOUL WHICH MAY BE COMPARED TO A WING OR FEATHER 


For the nature of the soul is not inaptly compared to a very fine feather or very light wing, which, if it has 
not been damaged or affected by being spoilt by any moisture falling on it from without, is borne aloft 
almost naturally to the heights of heaven by the lightness of its nature, and the aid of the slightest breath: 
but if it is weighted by any moisture falling upon it and penetrating into it, it will not only not be carried 
away by its natural lightness into any aerial flights but will actually be borne down to the depths of earth 
by the weight of the moisture it has received. So also our soul, if it is not weighted with faults that touch 
it, and the cares of this world, or damaged by the moisture of injurious lusts, will be raised as it were by 
the natural blessing of its own purity and borne aloft to the heights by the light breath of spiritual 
meditation; and leaving things low and earthly will be transported to those that are heavenly and invisible. 
Wherefore we are well warned by the Lord’s command: “Take heed that your hearts be not weighed down 
by surfeiting and drunkenness and the cares of this world.” And therefore if we want our prayers to reach 
not only the sky, but what is beyond the sky, let us be careful to reduce our soul, purged from all earthly 
faults and purified from every stain, to its natural lightness, that so our prayer may rise to God unchecked 
by the weight of any sin. 


CHAPTER V 
OF THE WAYS IN WHICH OUR SOUL IS WEIGHED DOWN 


But we should notice the ways in which the Lord points out that the soul is weighed down: for He did not 
mention adultery, or fornication, or murder, or blasphemy, or rapine, which everybody knows to be deadly 
and damnable, but surfeiting and drunkenness, and the cares or anxieties of this world: which men of this 
world are so far from avoiding or considering damnable that actually some who (I am ashamed to say) call 
themselves monks entangle themselves in these very occupations as if they were harmless or useful. And 
though these three things, when literally given way to weigh down the soul, and separate it from God, and 
bear it down to things earthly, yet it is very easy to avoid them, especially for us who are separated by so 
great a distance from all converse with this world, and who do not on any occasion have anything to do 
with those visible cares and drunkenness and surfeiting. But there is another surfeiting which is no less 
dangerous, and a spiritual drunkenness which it is harder to avoid, and a care and anxiety of this world, 
which often ensnares us even after the perfect renunciation of all our goods, and abstinence from wine 
and all feastings and even when we are living in solitude—and of such the prophet says: “Awake, ye that 
are drunk but not with wine;” and another: “Be astonished and wonder and stagger: be drunk and not 
with wine: be moved, but not with drunkenness.” And of this drunkenness the wine must consequently be 
what the prophet calls “the fury of dragons”: and from what root the wine comes you may hear: “From the 
vineyard of Sodom,” he says, “is their vine, and their branches from Gomorrha.” Would you also know 
about the fruit of that vine and the seed of that branch? “Their grape is a grape of gall, theirs is a cluster 
of bitterness” for unless we are altogether cleansed from all faults and abstaining from the surfeit of all 
passions, our heart will without drunkenness from wine and excess of any feasting be weighed down by a 
drunkenness and surfeiting that is still more dangerous. For that worldly cares can sometimes fall on us 
who mix with no actions of this world, is clearly shown according to the rule of the Elders, who have laid 
down that anything which goes beyond the necessities of daily food, and the unavoidable needs of the 
flesh, belongs to worldly cares and anxieties, as for example if, when a job bringing in a penny would 
satisfy the needs of our body, we try to extend it by a longer toil and work in order to get twopence or 
threepence; and when a covering of two tunics would be enough for our use both by night and day, we 
manage to become the owners of three or four, or when a hut containing one or two cells would be 
sufficient, in the pride of worldly ambition and greatness we build four or five cells, and these splendidly 
decorated, and larger than our needs required, thus showing the passion of worldly lusts whenever we 
can. 


CHAPTER VI 


OF THE VISION WHICH A CERTAIN ELDER SAW CONCERNING THE RESTLESS WORK OF A BROTHER 


And that this is not done without the prompting of devils we are taught by the surest proofs, for when one 


very highly esteemed Elder was passing by the cell of a certain brother who was suffering from this 
mental disease of which we have spoken, as he was restlessly toiling in his daily occupations in building 
and repairing what was unnecessary, he watched him from a distance breaking a very hard stone with a 
heavy hammer, and saw a certain Ethiopian standing over him and together with him striking the blows of 
the hammer with joined and clasped hands, and urging him on with fiery incitements to diligence in the 
work: and so he stood still for a long while in astonishment at the force of the fierce demon and the 
deceitfulness of such an illusion. For when the brother was worn out and tired and wanted to rest and put 
an end to his toil, he was stimulated by the spirit’s prompting and urged on to resume his hammer again 
and not to cease from devoting himself to the work which he had begun, so that being unweariedly 
supported by his incitements he did not feel the harm that so great labour was doing him. At last then the 
old man, disgusted at such a horrid mystification by a demon, turned aside to the brother’s cell and 
saluted him, and asked “what work is it, brother, that you are doing?” and he replied: “We are working at 
this awfully hard stone, and we can hardly break it at all.” Whereupon the Elder replied: “You were right 
in saying we can,’ for you were not alone, when you were striking it, but there was another with you 
whom you did not see, who was standing over you not so much to help you as urge you on with all his 
force.” And thus the fact that the disease of worldly vanity has not got hold of our hearts, will be proved 
by no mere abstinence from those affairs which even if we want to engage in, we cannot carry out, nor by 
the despising of those matters which if we pursued them would make us remarkable in the front rank 
among spiritual persons as well as among worldly men, but only when we reject with inflexible firmness of 
mind whatever ministers to our power and seems to be veiled in a show of right. And in reality these 
things which seem trivial and of no consequence, and which we see to be permitted indifferently by those 
who belong to our calling, none the less by their character affect the soul than those more important 
things, which according to their condition usually intoxicate the senses of worldly people and which do 
not allow a monk to lay aside earthly impurities and aspire to God, on whom his attention should ever be 
fixed; for in his case even a slight separation from that highest good must be regarded as present death 
and most dangerous destruction. And when the soul has been established in such a peaceful condition, 
and has been freed from the meshes of all carnal desires, and the purpose of the heart has been steadily 
fixed on that which is the only highest good, he will then fulfil this Apostolic precept: “Pray without 
ceasing;” and: “in every place lifting up holy hands without wrath and disputing:” for when by this purity 
(if we can say so) the thoughts of the soul are engrossed, and are re-fashioned out of their earthly 
condition to bear a spiritual and angelic likeness, whatever it receives, whatever it takes in hand, 
whatever it does, the prayer will be perfectly pure and sincere. 


CHAPTER VII 


A QUESTION HOW IT IS THAT IT IS HARDER WORK TO PRESERVE THAN TO ORIGINATE GOOD THOUGHTS 


Germanus: If only we could keep as a lasting possession those spiritual thoughts in the same way and with 
the same ease with which we generally conceive their germs! for when they have been conceived in our 
hearts either through the recollection of the Scriptures or by the memory of some spiritual actions, or by 
gazing upon heavenly mysteries, they vanish all too soon and disappear by a sort of unnoticed flight. And 
when our soul has discovered some other occasions for spiritual emotions, different ones again crowd in 
upon us, and those which we had grasped are scattered, and lightly fly away so that the mind retaining no 
persistency, and keeping of its own power no firm hand over holy thoughts, must be thought, even when it 
does seem to retain them for a while, to have conceived them at random and not of set purpose. For how 
can we think that their rise should be ascribed to our own will, if they do not last and remain with us? But 
that we may not owing to the consideration of this question wander any further from the plan of the 
discourse we had commenced, or delay any longer the explanation promised of the nature of prayer, we 
will keep this for its own time, and ask to be informed at once of the character of prayer, especially as the 
blessed Apostle exhorts us at no time to cease from it, saying “Pray without ceasing.” And so we want to 
be taught first of its character, i.e., how prayer ought always to be offered up, and then how we can 
secure this, whatever it is, and practise it without ceasing. For that it cannot be done by any light purpose 
of heart both daily experience and the explanation of four holiness show us, as you have laid it down that 
the aim of a monk, and the height of all perfection consist in the consummation of prayer. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF THE DIFFERENT CHARACTERS OF PRAYER 


Isaac: I imagine that all kinds of prayers cannot be grasped without great purity of heart and soul and the 
illumination of the Holy Spirit. For there are as many of them as there can be conditions and characters 
produced in one soul or rather in all souls. And so although we know that owing to our dulness of heart we 
cannot see all kinds of prayers, yet we will try to relate them in some order, as far as our slender 
experience enables us to succeed. For according to the degree of the purity to which each soul attains, 
and the character of the state in which it is sunk owing to what happens to it, or is by its own efforts 
renewing itself, its very prayers will each moment be altered: and therefore it is quite clear that no one 
can always offer up uniform prayers. For every one prays in one way when he is brisk, in another when he 
is oppressed with a weight of sadness or despair, in another when he is invigorated by spiritual 


achievements, in another when cast down by the burden of attacks, in another when he is asking pardon 
for his sins, in another when he asks to obtain grace or some virtue or else prays for the destruction of 
some sin, in another when he is pricked to the heart by the thought of hell and the fear of future 
judgment, in another when he is aglow with the hope and desire of good things to come, in another when 
he is taken up with affairs and dangers, in another when he is in peace and security, in another when he is 
enlightened by the revelation of heavenly mysteries, and in another when he is depressed by a sense of 
barrenness in virtues and dryness in feeling. 


CHAPTER IX 
OF THE FOURFOLD NATURE OF PRAYER 


And therefore, when we have laid this down with regard to the character of prayer, although not so fully 
as the importance of the subject requires, but as fully as the exigencies of time permit, and at any rate as 
our slender abilities admit, and our dulness of heart enables us,—a still greater difficulty now awaits us; 
viz., to expound one by one the different kinds of prayer, which the Apostle divides in a fourfold manner, 
when he says as follows: “I exhort therefore first of all that supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
thanksgivings be made.” And we cannot possibly doubt that this division was not idly made by the Apostle. 
And to begin with we must investigate what is meant by supplication, by prayer, by intercession, and by 
thanksgiving. Next we must inquire whether these four kinds are to be taken in hand by him who prays all 
at once, i.e., are they all to be joined together in every prayer,—or whether they are to be offered up in 
turns and one by one, as, for instance, ought at one time supplications, at another prayers, at another 
intercessions, and at another thanksgivings to be offered, or should one man present to God supplications, 
another prayers, another intercessions, another thanksgivings, in accordance with that measure of age, to 
which each soul is advancing by earnestness of purpose? 


CHAPTER X 


OF THE ORDER OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS LAID DOWN WITH REGARD TO THE CHARACTER OF PRAYER 


And so to begin with we must consider the actual force of the names and words, and discuss what is the 
difference between prayer and supplication and intercession; then in like manner we must investigate 
whether they are to be offered separately or all together; and in the third place must examine whether the 
particular order which is thus arranged by the Apostle’s authority has anything further to teach the 
hearer, or whether the distinction simply is to be taken, and it should be considered that they were 
arranged by him indifferently in such a way: a thing which seems to me utterly absurd. For one must not 
believe that the Holy Spirit uttered anything casually or without reason through the Apostle. And so we 
will, as the Lord grants us, consider them in the same order in which we began. 


CHAPTER XI 
OF SUPPLICATIONS 


“T exhort therefore first of all that supplications be made.” Supplication is an imploring or petition 
concerning sins, in which one who is sorry for his present or past deeds asks for pardon. 


CHAPTER XII 
OF PRAYER 


Prayers are those by which we offer or vow something to God, what the Greeks call euke, i.e., a vow. For 
where we read in Greek ias eukas mou to kurio apodoso, in Latin we read: “I will pay my vows unto the 
Lord;” where according to the exact force of the words it may be thus represented: “I will pay my prayers 
unto the Lord.” And this which we find in Ecclesiastes: “If thou vowest a vow unto the Lord do not delay to 
pay it,” is written in Greek likewise: ean euxe euchen to kurio, i.e., “If thou prayest a prayer unto the 
Lord, do not delay to pay it,” which will be fulfilled in this way by each one of us. We pray, when we 
renounce this world and promise that being dead to all worldly actions and the life of this world we will 
serve the Lord with full purpose of heart. We pray when we promise that despising secular honours and 
scorning earthly riches we will cleave to the Lord in all sorrow of heart and humility of spirit. We pray 
when we promise that we will ever maintain the most perfect purity of body and steadfast patience, or 
when we vow that we will utterly root out of our heart the roots of anger or of sorrow that worketh death. 
And if, enervated by sloth and returning to our former sins we fail to do this we shall be guilty as regards 
our prayers and vows, and these words will apply to us: “It is better not to vow, than to vow and not to 
pay,” which can be rendered in accordance with the Greek: “It is better for thee not to pray than to pray 
and not to pay.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF INTERCESSION 


In the third place stand intercessions, which we are wont to offer up for others also, while we are filled 
with fervour of spirit, making request either for those dear to us or for the peace of the whole world, and 
to use the Apostle’s own phrase, we pray “for all men, for kings and all that are in authority.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


OF THANKSGIVING 


Then in the fourth place there stand thanksgivings which the mind in ineffable transports offers up to 
God, either when it recalls God’s past benefits or when it contemplates His present ones, or when it looks 
forward to those great ones in the future which God has prepared for them that love Him. And with this 
purpose too sometimes we are wont to pour forth richer prayers, while, as we gaze with pure eyes on 
those rewards of the saints which are laid up in store hereafter, our spirit is stimulated to offer up 
unspeakable thanks to God with boundless joy. 


CHAPTER XV 


WHETHER THESE FOUR KINDS OF PRAYERS ARE NECESSARY FOR EVERYONE TO OFFER ALL AT ONCE OR 
SEPARATELY AND IN TURNS 


And of these four kinds, although sometimes occasions arise for richer and fuller prayers (for from the 
class of supplications which arises from sorrow for sin, and from the kind of prayer which flows from 
confidence in our offerings and the performance of our vows in accordance with a pure conscience, and 
from the intercession which proceeds from fervour of love, and from the thanksgiving which is born of the 
consideration of God’s blessings and His greatness and goodness, we know that oftentimes there proceed 
most fervent and ardent prayers so that it is clear that all these kinds of prayer of which we have spoken 
are found to be useful and needful for all men, so that in one and the same man his changing feelings will 
give utterance to pure and fervent petitions now of supplications, now of prayers, now of intercessions) 
yet the first seems to belong more especially to beginners, who are still troubled by the stings and 
recollection of their sins; the second to those who have already attained some loftiness of mind in their 
spiritual progress and the quest of virtue; the third to those who fulfil the completion of their vows by 
their works, and are so stimulated to intercede for others also through the consideration of their 
weakness, and the earnestness of their love; the fourth to those who have already torn from their hearts 
the guilty thorns of conscience, and thus being now free from care can contemplate with a pure mind the 
beneficence of God and His compassions, which He has either granted in the past, or is giving in the 
present, or preparing for the future, and thus are borne onward with fervent hearts to that ardent prayer 
which cannot be embraced or expressed by the mouth of men. Sometimes however the mind which is 
advancing to that perfect state of purity and which is already beginning to be established in it, will take in 
all these at one and the same time, and like some incomprehensible and all-devouring flame, dart through 
them all and offer up to God inexpressible prayers of the purest force, which the Spirit Itself, intervening 
with groanings that cannot be uttered, while we ourselves understand not, pours forth to God, grasping at 
that hour and ineffably pouring forth in its supplications things so great that they cannot be uttered with 
the mouth nor even at any other time be recollected by the mind. And thence it comes that in whatever 
degree any one stands, he is found sometimes to offer up pure and devout prayers; as even in that first 
and lowly station which has to do with the recollection of future judgment, he who still remains under the 
punishment of terror and the fear of judgment is so smitten with sorrow for the time being that he is filled 
with no less keenness of spirit from the richness of his supplications than he who through the purity of his 
heart gazes on and considers the blessings of God and is overcome with ineffable joy and delight. For, as 
the Lord Himself says, he begins to love the more, who knows that he has been forgiven the more. 


CHAPTER XVI 
OF THE KINDS OF PRAYER TO WHICH WE OUGHT TO DIRECT OURSELVES 


Yet we ought by advancing in life and attaining to virtue to aim rather at those kinds of prayer which are 
poured forth either from the contemplation of the good things to come or from fervour of love, or which at 
least, to speak more humbly and in accordance with the measure of beginners, arise for the acquirement 
of some virtue or the extinction of some fault. For otherwise we shall not possibly attain to those sublimer 
kinds of supplication of which we spoke, unless our mind has been little by little and by degrees raised 
through the regular course of those intercessions. 


CHAPTER XVII 
HOW THE FOUR KINDS OF SUPPLICATION WERE ORIGINATED BY THE LORD 


These four kinds of supplication the Lord Himself by His own example vouchsafed to originate for us, so 
that in this too He might fulfil that which was said of Him: “which Jesus began both to do and to teach.” 
For He made use of the class of supplication when He said: “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me;” or this which is chanted in His Person in the Psalm: “My God, My God, look upon Me, why hast Thou 


forsaken me,” and others like it. It is prayer where He says: “I have magnified Thee upon the earth, I have 
finished the work which Thou gavest Me to do,” and this: “And for their sakes I sanctify Myself that they 
also may be sanctified in the truth.” It is intercession when He says: “Father, those Whom Thou hast given 
me, I will that they also may be with Me that they may see My glory which Thou hast given Me;” or at any 
rate when He says: “Father, forgive them for they know not what they do.” It is thanksgiving when He 
says: “I confess to Thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that Thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in Thy sight:” or 
at least when He says: “Father, I thank Thee that Thou hast heard Me. But I knew that Thou hearest Me 
always.” But though our Lord made a distinction between these four kinds of prayers as to be offered 
separately and one by one according to the scheme which we know of, yet that they can all be embraced 
in a perfect prayer at one and the same time He showed by His own example in that prayer which at the 
close of S. John’s gospel we read that He offered up with such fulness. From the words of which (as it is 
too long to repeat it all) the careful inquirer can discover by the order of the passage that this is so. And 
the Apostle also in his Epistle to the Philippians has expressed the same meaning, by putting these four 
kinds of prayers in a slightly different order, and has shown that they ought sometimes to be offered 
together in the fervour of a single prayer, saying as follows: “But in everything by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto God.” And by this he wanted us especially to 
understand that in prayer and supplication thanksgiving ought to be mingled with our requests. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


OF THE LORD’S PRAYER 


And so there follows after these different kinds of supplication a still more sublime and exalted condition 
which is brought about by the contemplation of God alone and by fervent love, by which the mind, 
transporting and flinging itself into love for Him, addresses God most familiarly as its own Father with a 
piety of its own. And that we ought earnestly to seek after this condition the formula of the Lord’s prayer 
teaches us, saying “Our Father.” When then we confess with our own mouths that the God and Lord of the 
universe is our Father, we profess forthwith that we have been called from our condition as slaves to the 
adoption of sons, adding next “Which art in heaven,” that, by shunning with the utmost horror all 
lingering in this present life, which we pass upon this earth as a pilgrimage, and what separates us by a 
great distance from our Father, we may the rather hasten with all eagerness to that country where we 
confess that our Father dwells, and may not allow anything of this kind, which would make us unworthy of 
this our profession and the dignity of an adoption of this kind, and so deprive us as a disgrace to our 
Father’s inheritance, and make us incur the wrath of His justice and severity. To which state and condition 
of sonship when we have advanced, we shall forthwith be inflamed with the piety which belongs to good 
sons, so that we shall bend all our energies to the advance not of our own profit, but of our Father’s glory, 
saying to Him: “Hallowed be Thy name,” testifying that our desire and our joy is His glory, becoming 
imitators of Him who said: “He who speaketh of himself, seeketh his own glory. But He who seeks the 
glory of Him who sent Him, the same is true and there is no unrighteousness in Him.” Finally the chosen 
vessel being filled with this feeling wished that he could be anathema from Christ if only the people 
belonging to Him might be increased and multiplied, and the salvation of the whole nation of Israel accrue 
to the glory of His Father; for with all assurance could he wish to die for Christ as he knew that no one 
perished for life. And again he says: “We rejoice when we are weak but ye are strong.” And what wonder 
if the chosen vessel wished to be anathema from Christ for the sake of Christ’s glory and the conversion of 
His own brethren and the privilege of the nation, when the prophet Micah wished that he might be a liar 
and a stranger to the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, if only the people of the Jews might escape those 
plagues and the going forth into captivity which he had announced in his prophecy, saying: “Would that I 
were not a man that hath the Spirit, and that I rather spoke a lie;”—to pass over that wish of the Lawgiver, 
who did not refuse to die together with his brethren who were doomed to death, saying: “I beseech Thee, 
O Lord; this people hath sinned a heinous sin; either forgive them this trespass, or if Thou do not, blot me 
out of Thy book which Thou hast written.” But where it is said “Hallowed be Thy name,” it may also be 
very fairly taken in this way: “The hallowing of God is our perfection.” And so when we say to Him 
“Hallowed be Thy name” we say in other words, make us, O Father, such that we maybe able both to 
understand and take in what the hallowing of Thee is, or at any rate that Thou mayest be seen to be 
hallowed in our spiritual converse. And this is effectually fulfilled in our case when “men see our good 
works, and glorify our Father Which is in heaven.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


OF THE CLAUSE “THY KINGDOM COME.” 


The second petition of the pure heart desires that the kingdom of its Father may come at once; viz., either 
that whereby Christ reigns day by day in the saints (which comes to pass when the devil’s rule is cast out 
of our hearts by the destruction of foul sins, and God begins to hold sway over us by the sweet odour of 
virtues, and, fornication being overcome, charity reigns in our hearts together with tranquillity, when rage 
is conquered; and humility, when pride is trampled under foot) or else that which is promised in due time 
to all who are perfect, and to all the sons of God, when it will be said to them by Christ: “Come ye blessed 


of My Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world;” (as the heart) with 
fixed and steadfast gaze, so to speak, yearns and longs for it and says to Him “Thy kingdom come.” For it 
knows by the witness of its own conscience that when He shall appear, it will presently share His lot. For 
no guilty person would dare either to say or to wish for this, for no one would want to face the tribunal of 
the Judge, who knew that at His coming he would forthwith receive not the prize or reward of his merits 
but only punishment. 


CHAPTER XX 
OF THE CLAUSE “THY WILL BE DONE.” 


The third petition is that of sons: “Thy will be done as in heaven so on earth.” There can now be no 
grander prayer than to wish that earthly things may be made equal with things heavenly: for what else is 
it to say “Thy will be done as in heaven so on earth,” than to ask that men may be like angels and that as 
God’s will is ever fulfilled by them in heaven, so also all those who are on earth may do not their own but 
His will? This too no one could say from the heart but only one who believed that God disposes for our 
good all things which are seen, whether fortunate or unfortunate, and that He is more careful and 
provident for our good and salvation than we ourselves are for ourselves. Or at any rate it may be taken in 
this way: The will of God is the salvation of all men, according to these words of the blessed Paul: “Who 
willeth all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth.” Of which will also the prophet 
Isaiah says in the Person of God the Father: “And all Thy will shall be done.” When we say then “Thy will 
be done as in heaven so on earth,” we pray in other words for this; viz., that as those who are in heaven, 
so also may all those who dwell on earth be saved, O Father, by the knowledge of Thee. 


CHAPTER XXI 
OF OUR SUPERSUBSTANTIAL OR DAILY BREAD 


Next: “Give us this day our bread which is epiousion,” i.e., “supersubstantial,” which another Evangelist 
calls “daily.” The former indicates the quality of its nobility and substance, in virtue of which it is above all 
substances and the loftiness of its grandeur and holiness exceeds all creatures, while the latter intimates 
the purpose of its use and value. For where it says “daily” it shows that without it we cannot live a 
spiritual life for a single day. Where it says “today” it shows that it must be received daily and that 
yesterday’s supply of it is not enough, but at it must be given to us today also in like manner. And our daily 
need of it suggests to us that we ought at all times to offer up this prayer, because there is no day on 
which we have no need to strengthen the heart of our inner man, by eating and receiving it, although the 
expression used, “today” may be taken to apply to his present life, i.e., while we are living in this world 
supply us with this bread. For we know that it will be given to those who deserve it by Thee hereafter, but 
we ask that Thou wouldest grant it to us today, because unless it has been vouchsafed to a man to receive 
it in this life he will never be partaker of it in that. 


CHAPTER XXII 


OF THE CLAUSE: “FORGIVE US OUR DEBTS, ETC.” 


“And forgive us our debts as we also forgive our debtors.” O unspeakable mercy of God, which has not 
only given us a form of prayer and taught us a system of life acceptable to Him, and by the requirements 
of the form given, in which He charged us always to pray, has torn up the roots of both anger and sorrow, 
but also gives to those who pray an opportunity and reveals to them a way by which they may move a 
merciful and kindly judgment of God to be pronounced over them and which somehow gives us a power by 
which we can moderate the sentence of our Judge, drawing Him to forgive our offences by the example of 
our forgiveness: when we say to Him: “Forgive us as we also forgive.” And so without anxiety and in 
confidence from this prayer a man may ask for pardon of his own offences, if he has been forgiving 
towards his own debtors, and not towards those of his Lord. For some of us, which is very bad, are 
inclined to show ourselves calm and most merciful in regard to those things which are done to God’s 
detriment, however great the crimes may be, but to be found most hard and inexorable exactors of debts 
to ourselves even in the case of the most trifling wrongs. Whoever then does not from his heart forgive his 
brother who has offended him, by this prayer calls down upon himself not forgiveness but condemnation, 
and by his own profession asks that he himself may be judged more severely, saying: Forgive me as I also 
have forgiven. And if he is repaid according to his own request, what else will follow but that he will be 
punished after his own example with implacable wrath and a sentence that cannot be remitted? And so if 
we want to be judged mercifully, we ought also to be merciful towards those who have sinned against us. 
For only so much will be remitted to us, as we have remitted to those who have injured us however 
spitefully. And some dreading this, when this prayer is chanted by all the people in church, silently omit 
this clause, for fear lest they may seem by their own utterance to bind themselves rather than to excuse 
themselves, as they do not understand that it is in vain that they try to offer these quibbles to the Judge of 
all men, who has willed to show us beforehand how He will judge His suppliants. For as He does not wish 
to be found harsh and inexorable towards them, He has marked out the manner of His judgment, that just 
as we desire to be judged by Him, so we should also judge our brethren, if they have wronged us in 


anything, for “he shall have judgment without mercy who hath shown no mercy.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


OF THE CLAUSE: “LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION.” 


Next there follows: “And lead us not into temptation,” on which there arises no unimportant question, for 
if we pray that we may not be suffered to be tempted, how then will our power of endurance be proved, 
according to this text: “Every one who is not tempted is not proved;” and again: “Blessed is the man that 
endureth temptation?” The clause then, “Lead us not into temptation,” does not mean this; viz., do not 
permit us ever to be tempted, but do not permit us when we fall into temptation to be overcome. For Job 
was tempted, but was not led into temptation. For he did not ascribe folly to God nor blasphemy, nor with 
impious mouth did he yield to that wish of the tempter toward which he was drawn. Abraham was 
tempted, Joseph was tempted, but neither of them was led into temptation for neither of them yielded his 
consent to the tempter. Next there follows: “But deliver us from evil,” i.e., do not suffer us to be tempted 
by the devil above that we are able, but “make with the temptation a way also of escape that we may be 
able to bear it.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


HOW WE OUGHT NOT TO ASK FOR OTHER THINGS, EXCEPT ONLY THOSE WHICH ARE CONTAINED IN THE LIMITS 
OF THE LORD’S PRAYER 


You see then what is the method and form of prayer proposed to us by the Judge Himself, who is to be 
prayed to by it, a form in which there is contained no petition for riches, no thought of honours, no 
request for power and might, no mention of bodily health and of temporal life. For He who is the Author of 
Eternity would have men ask of Him nothing uncertain, nothing paltry, and nothing temporal. And so a 
man will offer the greatest insult to His Majesty and Bounty, if he leaves on one side these eternal 
petitions and chooses rather to ask of Him something transitory and uncertain; and will also incur the 
indignation rather than the propitiation of the Judge by the pettiness of his prayer. 


CHAPTER XXV 
OF THE CHARACTER OF THE SUBLIMER PRAYER 


This prayer then though it seems to contain all the fulness of perfection, as being what was originated and 
appointed by the Lord’s own authority, yet lifts those to whom it belongs to that still higher condition of 
which we spoke above, and carries them on by a loftier stage to that ardent prayer which is known and 
tried by but very few, and which to speak more truly is ineffable; which transcends all human thoughts, 
and is distinguished, I will not say by any sound of the voice, but by no movement of the tongue, or 
utterance of words, but which the mind enlightened by the infusion of that heavenly light describes in no 
human and confined language, but pours forth richly as from copious fountain in an accumulation of 
thoughts, and ineffably utters to God, expressing in the shortest possible space of time such great things 
that the mind when it returns to its usual condition cannot easily utter or relate. And this condition our 
Lord also similarly prefigured by the form of those supplications which, when he retired alone in the 
mountain He is said to have poured forth in silence, and when being in an agony of prayer He shed forth 
even drops of blood, as an example of a purpose which it is hard to imitate. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
OF THE DIFFERENT CAUSES OF CONVICTION 


But who is able, with whatever experience he may be endowed, to give a sufficient account of the 
varieties and reasons and grounds of conviction, by which the mind is inflamed and set on fire and incited 
to pure and most fervent prayers? And of these we will now by way of specimen set forth a few, as far as 
we can by God’s enlightenment recollect them. For sometimes a verse of any one of the Psalms gives us 
an occasion of ardent prayer while we are singing. Sometimes the harmonious modulation of a brother’s 
voice stirs up the minds of dullards to intense supplication. We know also that the enunciation and the 
reverence of the chanter adds greatly to the fervour of those who stand by. Moreover the exhortation of a 
perfect man, and a spiritual conference has often raised the affections of those present to the richest 
prayer. We know too that by the death of a brother or some one dear to us, we are no less carried away to 
full conviction. The recollection also of our coldness and carelessness has sometimes aroused in us a 
healthful fervour of spirit. And in this way no one can doubt that numberless opportunities are not 
wanting, by which through God’s grace the coldness and sleepiness of our minds can be shaken off. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
OF THE DIFFERENT SORTS OF CONVICTION 


But how and in what way those very convictions are produced from the inmost recesses of the soul it is no 
less difficult to trace out. For often through some inexpressible delight and keenness of spirit the fruit of a 
most salutary conviction arises so that it actually breaks forth into shouts owing to the greatness of its 
incontrollable joy; and the delight of the heart and greatness of exultation makes itself heard even in the 
cell of a neighbour. But sometimes the mind hides itself in complete silence within the secrets of a 
profound quiet, so that the amazement of a sudden illumination chokes all sounds of words and the 
overawed spirit either keeps all its feelings to itself or loses them and pours forth its desires to God with 
groanings that cannot be uttered. But sometimes it is filled with such overwhelming conviction and grief 
that it cannot express it except by floods of tears. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
A QUESTION ABOUT THE FACT THAT A PLENTIFUL SUPPLY OF TEARS IS NOT INOUR OWN POWER 


Germanus: My own poor self indeed is not altogether ignorant of this feeling of conviction. For often when 
tears arise at the recollection of my faults, I have been by the Lord’s visitation so refreshed by this 
ineffable joy which you describe that the greatness of the joy has assured me that I ought not to despair of 
their forgiveness. Than which state of mind I think there is nothing more sublime if only it could be 
recalled at our own will. For sometimes when I am desirous to stir myself up with all my power to the 
same conviction and tears, and place before my eyes all my faults and sins, I am unable to bring back that 
copiousness of tears, and so my eyes are dry and hard like some hardest flint, so that not a single tear 
trickles from them. And so in proportion as I congratulate myself on that copiousness of tears, just so do I 
mourn that I cannot bring it back again whenever I wish. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE ANSWER ON THE VARIETIES OF CONVICTION WHICH SPRING FROM TEARS 


Isaac: Not every kind of shedding of tears is produced by one feeling or one virtue. For in one way does 
that weeping originate which is caused by the pricks of our sins smiting our heart, of which we read: “I 
have laboured in my groanings, every night I will wash my bed; I will water my couch with my tears.” And 
again: “Let tears run down like a torrent day and night: give thyself no rest, and let not the apple of thine 
eye cease.” In another, that which arises from the contemplation of eternal good things and the desire of 
that future glory, owing to which even richer well-springs of tears burst forth from uncontrollable delights 
and boundless exultation, while our soul is athirst for the mighty Living God, saying, “When shall I come 
and appear before the presence of God? My tears have been my meat day and night,” declaring with daily 
crying and lamentation: “Woe is me that my sojourning is prolonged;” and: “Too long hath my soul been a 
sojourner.” In another way do the tears flow forth, which without any conscience of deadly sin, yet still 
proceed from the fear of hell and the recollection of that terrible judgment, with the terror of which the 
prophet was smitten and prayed to God, saying: “Enter not into judgment with Thy servant, for in Thy 
sight shall no man living be justified.” There is too another kind of tears, which are caused not by 
knowledge of one’s self but by the hardness and sins of others; whereby Samuel is described as having 
wept for Saul, and both the Lord in the gospel and Jeremiah in former days for the city of Jerusalem, the 
latter thus saying: “Oh, that my head were water and mine eyes a fountain of tears! And I will weep day 
and night for the slain of the daughter of my people.” Or also such as were those tears of which we hear in 
the hundred and first Psalm: “For I have eaten ashes for my bread, and mingled my cup with weeping.” 
And these were certainty not caused by the same feeling as those which arise in the sixth Psalm from the 
person of the penitent, but were due to the anxieties of this life and its distresses and losses, by which the 
righteous who are living in this world are oppressed. And this is clearly shown not only by the words of 
the Psalm itself, but also by its title, which runs as follows in the character of that poor person of whom it 
is said in the gospel that “blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven:” “A prayer of 
the poor when he was in distress and poured forth his prayer to God.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


HOW TEARS OUGHT NOT TO BE SQUEEZED OUT, WHEN THEY DO NOT FLOW SPONTANEOUSLY 


From these tears those are vastly different which are squeezed out from dry eyes while the heart is hard: 
and although we cannot believe that these are altogether fruitless (for the attempt to shed them is made 
with a good intention, especially by those who have not yet been able to attain to perfect knowledge or to 
be thoroughly cleansed from the stains of past or present sins), yet certainly the flow of tears ought not to 
be thus forced out by those who have already advanced to the love of virtue, nor should the weeping of 
the outward man be with great labour attempted, as even if it is produced it will never attain the rich 
copiousness of spontaneous tears. For it will rather cast down the soul of the suppliant by his endeavours, 
and humiliate him, and plunge him in human affairs and draw him away from the celestial heights, 
wherein the awed mind of one who prays should be steadfastly fixed, and will force it to relax its hold on 
its prayers and grow sick from barren and forced tears. 


as the Pharisees had admitted it, and such as the Lord had Himself maintained it, and such too as the 
Sadducees refused to believe it—such refusal leading them indeed to an absolute rejection of the whole 
verity. Nor had the Athenians previously understood Paul to announce any other resurrection. They had, in 
fact, derided his announcement; but they would have indulged no such derision if they had heard from 
him nothing but the restoration of the soul, for they would have received that as the very common 
anticipation of their own native philosophy. But when the preaching of the resurrection, of which they had 
previously not heard, by its absolute novelty excited the heathen, and a not unnatural incredulity in so 
wonderful a matter began to harass the simple faith with many discussions, then the apostle took care in 
almost every one of his writings to strengthen men’s belief of this Christian hope, pointing out that there 
was such a hope, and that it had not as yet been realized, and that it would be in the body,—a point which 
was the especial object of inquiry, and, what was besides a doubtful question, not in a body of a different 
kind from ours. 


CHAPTER XL 


SUNDRY PASSAGES OF ST. PAUL WHICH ATTEST OUR DOCTRINE RESCUED FROM THE PERVERSIONS OF HERESY 


Now it is no matter of surprise if arguments are captiously taken from the writings of (the apostle) 
himself, inasmuch as there “must needs be heresies;” but these could not be, if the Scriptures were not 
capable of a false interpretation. Well, then, heresies finding that the apostle had mentioned two 
“men”—”the inner man,” that is, the soul, and “the outward man,” that is, the flesh—awarded salvation to 
the soul or inward man, and destruction to the flesh or outward man, because it is written (in the Epistle) 
to the Corinthians: “Though our outward man decayeth, yet the inward man is renewed day by day.” Now, 
neither the soul by itself alone is “man” (it was subsequently implanted in the clayey mould to which the 
name man had been already given), nor is the flesh without the soul “man”: for after the exile of the soul 
from it, it has the title of corpse. Thus the designation man is, in a certain sense, the bond between the 
two closely united substances, under which designation they cannot but be coherent natures. As for the 
inward man, indeed, the apostle prefers its being regarded as the mind and heart rather than the soul; in 
other words, not so much the substance itself as the savour of the substance. Thus when, writing to the 
Ephesians, he spoke of “Christ dwelling in their inner man,” he meant, no doubt, that the Lord ought to be 
admitted into their senses. He then added, “in your hearts by faith, rooted and grounded in love,”— 
making “faith” and “love” not substantial parts, but only conceptions of the soul. But when he used the 
phrase “in your hearts,” seeing that these are substantial parts of the flesh, he at once assigned to the 
flesh the actual “inward man,” which he placed in the heart. Consider now in what sense he alleged that 
“the outward man decayeth, while the inward man is renewed day by day.” You certainly would not 
maintain that he could mean that corruption of the flesh which it undergoes from the moment of death, in 
its appointed state of perpetual decay; but the wear and tear which for the name of Christ it experiences 
during its course of life before and until death, in harassing cares and tribulations as well as in tortures 
and persecutions. Now the inward man will have, of course, to be renewed by the suggestion of the Spirit, 
advancing by faith and holiness day after day, here in this life, not there after the resurrection, were our 
renewal is not a gradual process from day to day, but a consummation once for all complete. You may 
learn this, too, from the following passage, where the apostle says: “For our light affliction, which is but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; while we look not at the 
things which are seen,” that is, our sufferings, “but at the things which are not seen,” that is, our rewards: 
“for the things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal.” For the 
afflictions and injuries wherewith the outward man is worn away, he affirms to be only worthy of being 
despised by us, as being light and temporary; preferring those eternal recompenses which are also 
invisible, and that “weight of glory” which will be a counterpoise for the labours in the endurance of 
which the flesh here suffers decay. So that the subject in this passage is not that corruption which they 
ascribe to the outward man in the utter destruction of the flesh, with the view of nullifying the 
resurrection. So also he says elsewhere: “If so be that we suffer with Him, that we may be also glorified 
together; for I reckon that the sufferings of the present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
that shall be revealed in us.” Here again he shows us that our sufferings are less than their rewards. Now, 
since it is through the flesh that we suffer with Christ—for it is the property of the flesh to be worn by 
sufferings—to the same flesh belongs the recompense which is promised for suffering with Christ. 
Accordingly, when he is going to assign afflictions to the flesh as its especial liability—according to the 
statement he had already made—he says, “When we were come into Macedonia, our flesh had no rest;” 
then, in order to make the soul a fellow-sufferer with the body, he adds, “We were troubled on every side; 
without were fightings,” which of course warred down the flesh, “within were fears,” which afflicted the 
soul. Although, therefore, the outward man decays—not in the sense of missing the resurrection, but of 
enduring tribulation—it will be understood from this scripture that it is not exposed to its suffering 
without the inward man. Both therefore, will be glorified together, even as they have suffered together. 
Parallel with their participation in troubles, must necessarily run their association also in rewards. 


CHAPTER XLI 


THE DISSOLUTION OF OUR TABERNACLE CONSISTENT WITH THE RESURRECTION OF OUR BODIES 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE OPINION OF ABBOT ANTONY ON THE CONDITION OF PRAYER 


And that you may see the character of true prayer I will give you not my own opinion but that of the 
blessed Antony: whom we have known sometimes to have been so persistent in prayer that often as he 
was praying in a transport of mind, when the sunrise began to appear, we have heard him in the fervour of 
his spirit declaiming: Why do you hinder me, O sun, who art arising for this very purpose; viz., to 
withdraw me from the brightness of this true light? And his also is this heavenly and more than human 
utterance on the end of prayer: That is not, said he, a perfect prayer, wherein a monk understands himself 
and the words which he prays. And if we too, as far as our slender ability allows, may venture to add 
anything to this splendid utterance, we will bring forward the marks of prayer which are heard from the 
Lord, as far as we have tried them. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
OF THE PROOF OF PRAYER BEING HEARD 


When, while we are praying, no hesitation intervenes and breaks down the confidence of our petition by a 
sort of despair, but we feel that by pouring forth our prayer we have obtained what we are asking for, we 
have no doubt that our prayers have effectually reached God. For so far will one be heard and obtain an 
answer, as he believes that he is regarded by God, and that God can grant it. For this saying of our Lord 
cannot be retracted: “Whatsoever ye ask when ye pray, believe that you shall receive, and they shall come 
to you.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


AN OBJECTION THAT THE CONFIDENCE OF BEING THUS HEARD AS DESCRIBED BELONGS ONLY TO SAINTS 


Germanus: We certainly believe that this confidence of being heard flows from purity of conscience, but 
for us, whose heart is still smitten by the pricks of sins, how can we have it, as we have no merits to plead 
for us, whereby we might confidently presume that our prayers would be heard? 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
ANSWER ON THE DIFFERENT REASONS FOR PRAYER BEING HEARD 


Isaac: That there are different reasons for prayer being heard in accordance with the varied and changing 
condition of souls the words of the gospels and of the prophets teach us. For you have the fruits of an 
answer pointed out by our Lord’s words in the case of the agreement of two persons; as it is said: “If two 
of you shall agree upon earth touching anything for which they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my 
Father which is in heaven.” You have another in the fulness of faith, which is compared to a grain of 
mustard-seed. “For,” He says, “if you have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this 
mountain: Be thou removed, and it shall be removed; and nothing shall be impossible to you.” You have it 
in continuance in prayer, which the Lord’s words call, by reason of unwearied perseverance in petitioning, 
importunity: “For, verily, I say unto you that if not because of his friendship, yet because of his importunity 
he will rise and give him as much as he needs.” You have it in the fruits of almsgiving: “Shut up alms in 
the heart of the poor and it shall pray for thee in the time of tribulation.” You have it in the purifying of life 
and in works of mercy, as it is said: “Loose the bands of wickedness, undo the bundles that oppress;” and 
after a few words in which the barrenness of an unfruitful fast is rebuked, “then,” he says, “thou shalt call 
and the Lord shall hear thee; thou shalt cry, and He shall say, Here am I.” Sometimes also excess of 
trouble causes it to be heard, as it is said: “When I was in trouble I called unto the Lord, and He heard 
me;” and again: “Afflict not the stranger for if he crieth unto Me, I will hear him, for Iam merciful.” You 
see then in how many ways the gift of an answer may be obtained, so that no one need be crushed by the 
despair of his conscience for securing those things which are salutary and eternal. For if in contemplating 
our wretchedness I admit that we are utterly destitute of all those virtues which we mentioned above, and 
that we have neither that laudable agreement of two persons, nor that faith which is compared to a grain 
of mustard seed, nor those works of piety which the prophet describes, surely we cannot be without that 
importunity which He supplies to all who desire it, owing to which alone the Lord promises that He will 
give whatever He has been prayed to give. And therefore we ought without unbelieving hesitation to 
persevere, and not to have the least doubt that by continuing in them we shall obtain all those things 
which we have asked according to the mind of God. For the Lord, in His desire to grant what is heavenly 
and eternal, urges us to constrain Him as it were by our importunity, as He not only does not despise or 
reject the importunate, but actually welcomes and praises them, and most graciously promises to grant 
whatever they have perseveringly hoped for; saying, “Ask and ye shall receive: seek and ye shall find: 
knock and it shall be opened unto you. For every one that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened;” and again: “All things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer 
believing ye shall receive, and nothing shall be impossible to you.” And therefore even if all the grounds 
for being heard which we have mentioned are altogether wanting, at any rate the earnestness of 


importunity may animate us, as this is placed in the power of any one who wills without the difficulties of 
any merits or labours. But let not any suppliant doubt that he certainly will not be heard, so long as he 
doubts whether he is heard. But that this also shall be sought from the Lord unweariedly, we are taught by 
the example of the blessed Daniel, as, though he was heard from the first day on which he began to pray, 
he only obtained the result of his petition after one and twenty days. Wherefore we also ought not to grow 
slack in the earnestness of the prayers we have begun, if we fancy that the answer comes but slowly, for 
fear lest perhaps the gift of the answer be in God’s providence delayed, or the angel, who was to bring the 
Divine blessing to us, may when he comes forth from the Presence of the Almighty be hindered by the 
resistance of the devil, as it is certain that he cannot transmit and bring to us the desired boon, if he finds 
that we slack off from the earnestness of the petition made. And this would certainly have happened to 
the above mentioned prophet unless he had with incomparable steadfastness prolonged and persevered in 
his prayers until the twenty-first day. Let us then not be at all cast down by despair from the confidence of 
this faith of ours, even when we fancy that we are far from having obtained what we prayed for, and let us 
not have any doubts about the Lord’s promise where He says: “All things, whatsoever ye shall ask in 
prayer believing, ye shall receive.” For it is well for us to consider this saying of the blessed Evangelist 
John, by which the ambiguity of this question is clearly solved: “This is,” he says, “the confidence which 
we have in Him, that whatsoever we ask according to His will, He heareth us.” He bids us then have a full 
and undoubting confidence of the answer only in those things which are not for our own advantage or for 
temporal comforts, but are in conformity to the Lord’s will. And we are also taught to put this into our 
prayers by the Lord’s Prayer, where we say “Thy will be done,”—Thine not ours. For if we also remember 
these words of the Apostle that “we know not what to pray for as we ought” we shall see that we 
sometimes ask for things opposed to our salvation and that we are most providentially refused our 
requests by Him who sees what is good for us with greater right and truth than we can. And it is clear 
that this also happened to the teacher of the Gentiles when he prayed that the messenger of Satan who 
had been for his good allowed by the Lord’s will to buffet him, might be removed, saying: “For which I 
besought the Lord thrice that he might depart from me. And He said unto me, My grace is sufficient for 
thee, for strength is made perfect in weakness.” And this feeling even our Lord expressed when He 
prayed in the character of man which He had taken, that He might give us a form of prayer as other 
things also by His example; saying thus: “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless 
not as I will but as Thou wilt,” though certainly His will was not discordant with His Father’s will, “For He 
had come to save what was lost and to give His life a ransom for many;” as He Himself says: “No man 
taketh my life from Me, but I lay it down of Myself. I have power to lay it down and I have power to take it 
again.” In which character there is in the thirty-ninth Psalm the following sung by the blessed David, of 
the Unity of will which He ever maintained with the Father: “To do Thy will: O My God, I am willing.” For 
even if we read of the Father: “For God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son,” we find 
none the less of the Son: “Who gave Himself for our sins.” And as it is said of the One: “Who spared not 
His own Son, but gave Him for all of us,” so it is written of the other: “He was offered because He Himself 
willed it.” And it is shown that the will of the Father and of the Son is in all things one, so that even in the 
actual mystery of the Lord’s resurrection we are taught that there was no discord of operation. For just as 
the blessed Apostle declares that the Father brought about the resurrection of His body, saying: “And God 
the Father, who raised Him from the dead,” so also the Son testifies that He Himself will raise again the 
Temple of His body, saying: “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up again.” And therefore 
we being instructed by all these examples of our Lord which have been enumerated ought to end our 
supplications also with the same prayer, and always to subjoin this clause to all our petitions: 
“Nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” But it is clear enough that one who does not pray with 
attention of mind cannot observe that threefold reverence which is usually practised in the assemblies of 
the brethren at the close of service. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


OF PRAYER TO BE OFFERED WITHIN THE CHAMBER AND WITH THE DOOR SHUT 


Before all things however we ought most carefully to observe the Evangelic precept, which tells us to 
enter into our chamber and shut the door and pray to our Father, which may be fulfilled by us as follows: 
We pray within our chamber, when removing our hearts inwardly from the din of all thoughts and 
anxieties, we disclose our prayers in secret and in closest intercourse to the Lord. We pray with closed 
doors when with closed lips and complete silence we pray to the searcher not of words but of hearts. We 
pray in secret when from the heart and fervent mind we disclose our petitions to God alone, so that no 
hostile powers are even able to discover the character of our petition. Wherefore we should pray in 
complete silence, not only to avoid distracting the brethren standing near by our whispers or louder 
utterances, and disturbing the thoughts of those who are praying, but also that the purport of our petition 
may be concealed from our enemies who are especially on the watch against us while we are praying. For 
so we Shall fulfil this injunction: “Keep the doors of thy mouth from her who sleepeth in thy bosom.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


OF THE VALUE OF SHORT AND SILENT PRAYER 


Wherefore we ought to pray often but briefly, lest if we are long about it our crafty foe may succeed in 
implanting something in our heart. For that is the true sacrifice, as “the sacrifice of God is a broken 
spirit.” This is the salutary offering, these are pure drink offerings, that is the “sacrifice of righteousness,” 
the “sacrifice of praise,” these are true and fat victims, “holocausts full of marrow,” which are offered by 
contrite and humble hearts, and which those who practise this control and fervour of spirit, of which we 
have spoken, with effectual power can sing: “Let my prayer be set forth in Thy sight as the incense: let the 
lifting up of my hands be an evening sacrifice.” But the approach of the right hour and of night warns us 
that we ought with fitting devotion to do this very thing, of which, as our slender ability allowed, we seem 
to have propounded a great deal, and to have prolonged our conference considerably, though we believe 
that we have discoursed very little when the magnificence and difficulty of the subject are taken into 
account. 


With these words of the holy Isaac we were dazzled rather than satisfied, and after evening service had 
been held, rested our limbs for a short time, and intending at the first dawn again to return under promise 
of a fuller discussion departed, rejoicing over the acquisition of these precepts as well as over the 
assurance of his promises. Since we felt that though the excellence of prayer had been shown to us, still 
we had not yet understood from his discourse its nature, and the power by which continuance in it might 
be gained and kept. 


X. The Second Conference of Abbot Isaac 


On Prayer 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


Among the sublime customs of the anchorites which by God’s help have been set forth although in plain 
and unadorned style, the course of our narration compels us to insert and find a place for something, 
which may seem so to speak to cause a blemish on a fair body: although I have no doubt that by it no 
small instruction on the image of Almighty God of which we read in Genesis will be conferred on some of 
the simpler sort, especially when the grounds are considered of a doctrine so important that men cannot 
be ignorant of it without terrible blasphemy and serious harm to the Catholic faith. 


CHAPTER II 
OF THE CUSTOM WHICH IS KEPT UP IN THE PROVINCE OF EGYPT FOR SIGNIFYING THE TIME OF EASTER 


In the country of Egypt this custom is by ancient tradition observed that—when Epiphany is past, which 
the priests of that province regard as the time, both of our Lord’s baptism and also of His birth in the 
flesh, and so celebrate the commemoration of either mystery not separately as in the Western provinces 
but on the single festival of this day,—letters are sent from the Bishop of Alexandria through all the 
Churches of Egypt, by which the beginning of Lent, and the day of Easter are pointed out not only in all 
the cities but also in all the monasteries. In accordance then with this custom, a very few days after the 
previous conference had been held with Abbot Isaac, there arrived the festal letters of Theophilus the 
Bishop of the aforesaid city, in which together with the announcement of Easter he considered as well the 
foolish heresy of the Anthropomorphites at great length, and abundantly refuted it. And this was received 
by almost all the body of monks residing in the whole province of Egypt with such bitterness owing to 
their simplicity and error, that the greater part of the Elders decreed that on the contrary the aforesaid 
Bishop ought to be abhorred by the whole body of the brethren as tainted with heresy of the worst kind, 
because he seemed to impugn the teaching of holy Scripture by the denial that Almighty God was formed 
in the fashion of a human figure, though Scripture teaches with perfect clearness that Adam was created 
in His image. Lastly this letter was rejected also by those who were living in the desert of Scete and who 
excelled all who were in the monasteries of Egypt, in perfection and in knowledge, so that except Abbot 
Paphnutius the presbyter of our congregation, not one of the other presbyters, who presided over the 
other three churches in the same desert, would suffer it to be even read or repeated at all in their 
meetings. 


CHAPTER III 


OF ABBOT SARAPION AND THE HERESY OF THE ANTHROPOMORPHITES INTO WHICH HE FELL IN THE ERROR OF 
SIMPLICITY 


Among those then who were caught by this mistaken notion was one named Sarapion, a man of long- 
standing strictness of life, and one who was altogether perfect in actual discipline, whose ignorance with 
regard to the view of the doctrine first mentioned was so far a stumbling block to all who held the true 
faith, as he himself outstripped almost all the monks both in the merits of his life and in the length of time 
(he had been there). And when this man could not be brought back to the way of the right faith by many 
exhortations of the holy presbyter Paphnutius, because this view seemed to him a novelty, and one that 
was not ever known to or handed down by his predecessors, it chanced that a certain deacon, a man of 
very great learning, named Photinus, arrived from the region of Cappadocia with the desire of visiting the 
brethren living in the same desert: whom the blessed Paphnutius received with the warmest welcome, and 
in order to confirm the faith which had been stated in the letters of the aforesaid Bishop, placed him in 
the midst and asked him before all the brethren how the Catholic Churches throughout the East 
interpreted the passage in Genesis where it says “Let us make man after our image and likeness.” And 
when he explained that the image and likeness of God was taken by all the leaders of the churches not 
according to the base sound of the letters, but spiritually, and supported this very fully and by many 
passages of Scripture, and showed that nothing of this sort could happen to that infinite and 
incomprehensible and invisible glory, so that it could be comprised in a human form and likeness, since its 
nature is incorporeal and uncompounded and simple, and what can neither be apprehended by the eyes 
nor conceived by the mind, at length the old man was shaken by the numerous and very weighty 
assertions of this most learned man, and was drawn to the faith of the Catholic tradition. And when both 


Abbot Paphnutius and all of us were filled with intense delight at his adhesion, for this reason; viz., that 
the Lord had not permitted a man of such age and crowned with such virtues, and one who erred only 
from ignorance and rustic simplicity, to wander from the path of the right faith up to the very last, and 
when we arose to give thanks, and were all together offering up our prayers to the Lord, the old man was 
so bewildered in mind during his prayer because he felt that the Anthropomorphic image of the Godhead 
which he used to set before himself in prayer, was banished from his heart, that on a sudden he burst into 
a flood of bitter tears and continual sobs, and cast himself down on the ground and exclaimed with strong 
groanings: “Alas! wretched man that I am! they have taken away my God from me, and I have now none to 
lay hold of; and whom to worship and address I know not.” By which scene we were terribly disturbed, 
and moreover with the effect of the former Conference still remaining in our hearts, we returned to Abbot 
Isaac, whom when we saw close at hand, we addressed with these words. 


CHAPTER IV 


OF OUR RETURN TO ABBOT ISAAC AND QUESTION CONCERNING THE ERROR INTO WHICH THE AFORESAID OLD 
MAN HAD FALLEN 


Although even besides the fresh matter which has lately arisen, our delight in the former conference 
which was held on the character of prayer would summon us to postpone everything else and return to 
your holiness, yet this grievous error of Abbot Sarapion, conceived, as we fancy, by the craft of most vile 
demons, adds somewhat to this desire of ours. For it is no small despair by which we are cast down when 
we consider that through the fault of this ignorance he has not only utterly lost all those labours which he 
has performed in so praiseworthy a manner for fifty years in this desert, but has also incurred the risk of 
eternal death. And so we want first to know why and wherefore so grievous an error has crept into him. 
And next we should like to be taught how we can arrive at that condition in prayer, of which you 
discoursed some time back not only fully but splendidly. For that admirable Conference has had this effect 
upon us, that it has only dazzled our minds and has not shown us how to perform or secure it. 


CHAPTER V 
THE ANSWER ON THE HERESY DESCRIBED ABOVE 


Isaac: We need not be surprised that a really simple man who had never received any instruction on the 
substance and nature of the Godhead could still be entangled and deceived by an error of simplicity and 
the habit of a longstanding mistake, and (to speak more truly) continue in the original error which is 
brought about, not as you suppose by a new illusion of the demons, but by the ignorance of the ancient 
heathen world, while in accordance with the custom of that erroneous notion, by which they used to 
worship devils formed in the figure of men, they even now think that the incomprehensible and ineffable 
glory of the true Deity should be worshipped under the limitations of some figure, as they believe that 
they can grasp and hold nothing if they have not some image set before them, which they can continually 
address while they are at their devotions, and which they can carry about in their mind and have always 
fixed before their eyes. And against this mistake of theirs this text may be used: “And they changed the 
glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness of the image of corruptible man.” Jeremiah also says: “My 
people have changed their glory for an idol. Which error although by this its origin, of which we have 
spoken, it is engrained in the notions of some, yet none the less is it contracted in the hearts also of those 
who have never been stained with the superstition of the heathen world, under the colour of this passage 
where it is said “Let us make man after our image and our likeness,” ignorance and simplicity being its 
authors, so that actually there has arisen owing to this hateful interpretation a heresy called that of the 
Anthropomorphites, which maintains with obstinate perverseness that the infinite and simple substance of 
the Godhead is fashioned in our lineaments and human configuration. Which however any one who has 
been taught the Catholic doctrine will abhor as heathenish blasphemy, and so will arrive at that perfectly 
pure condition in prayer which will not only not connect with its prayers any figure of the Godhead or 
bodily lineaments (which it is a sin even to speak of), but will not even allow in itself even the memory of a 
name, or the appearance of an action, or an outline of any character. 


CHAPTER VI 


OF THE REASONS WHY JESUS CHRIST APPEARS TO EACH ONE OF US EITHER IN HIS HUMILITY OR IN HIS 
GLORIFIED CONDITION 


For according to the measure of its purity, as I said in the former Conference, each mind is both raised 
and moulded in its prayers if it forsakes the consideration of earthly and material things so far as the 
condition of its purity may carry it forward, and enable it with the inner eyes of the soul to see Jesus 
either still in His humility and in the flesh, or glorified and coming in the glory of His Majesty: for those 
cannot see Jesus coming in His Kingdom who are still kept back in a sort of state of Jewish weakness, and 
cannot say with the Apostle: “And if we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now we know Him so no 
more;” but only those can look with purest eyes on His Godhead, who rise with Him from low and earthly 
works and thoughts and go apart in the lofty mountain of solitude which is free from the disturbance of all 
earthly thoughts and troubles, and secure from the interference of all sins, and being exalted by pure faith 


and the heights of virtue reveals the glory of His Face and the image of His splendour to those who are 
able to look on Him with pure eyes of the soul. But Jesus is seen as well by those who live in towns and 
villages and hamlets, i.e., who are occupied in practical affairs and works, but not with the same 
brightness with which He appeared to those who can go up with Him into the aforesaid mount of virtues, 
i.e., Peter, James, and John. For so in solitude He appeared to Moses and spoke with Elias. And as our 
Lord wished to establish this and to leave us examples of perfect purity, although He Himself, the very 
fount of inviolable sanctity, had no need of external help and the assistance of solitude in order to secure 
it (for the fulness of purity could not be soiled by any stain from crowds, nor could He be contaminated by 
intercourse with men, who cleanses and sanctifies all things that are polluted) yet still He retired into the 
mountain alone to pray, thus teaching us by the example of His retirement that if we too wish to approach 
God with a pure and spotless affection of heart, we should also retire from all the disturbance and 
confusion of crowds, so that while still living in the body we may manage in some degree to adapt 
ourselves to some likeness of that bliss which is promised hereafter to the saints, and that “God may be” 
to us “all in all.” 


CHAPTER VII 
WHAT CONSTITUTES OUR END AND PERFECT BLISS 


For then will be perfectly fulfilled in our case that prayer of our Saviour in which He prayed for His 
disciples to the Father saying “that the love wherewith Thou lovedst Me may be in them and they in us;” 
and again: “that they all may be one as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee, that they also may be one in 
us,” when that perfect love of God, wherewith “He first loved us” has passed into the feelings of our heart 
as well, by the fulfilment of this prayer of the Lord which we believe cannot possibly be ineffectual. And 
this will come to pass when God shall be all our love, and every desire and wish and effort, every thought 
of ours, and all our life and words and breath, and that unity which already exists between the Father and 
the Son, and the Son and the Father, has been shed abroad in our hearts and minds, so that as He loves us 
with a pure and unfeigned and indissoluble love, so we also may be joined to Him by a lasting and 
inseparable affection, since we are so united to Him that whatever we breathe or think, or speak is God, 
since, as I say, we attain to that end of which we spoke before, which the same Lord in His prayer hopes 
may be fulfilled in us: “that they all may be one as we are one, I in them and Thou in Me, that they also 
may be made perfect in one;” and again: “Father, those whom Thou hast given Me, I will that where I am, 
they may also be with Me.” This then ought to be the destination of the solitary, this should be all his aim 
that it may be vouchsafed to him to possess even in the body an image of future bliss, and that he may 
begin in this world to have a foretaste of a sort of earnest of that celestial life and glory. This, I say, is the 
end of all perfection, that the mind purged from all carnal desires may daily be lifted towards spiritual 
things, until the whole life and all the thoughts of the heart become one continuous prayer. 


CHAPTER VIII 


A QUESTION ON THE TRAINING IN PERFECTION BY WHICH WE CAN ARRIVE AT PERPETUAL RECOLLECTION OF 
GOD 


Germanus: The extent of our bewilderment at our wondering awe at the former Conference, because of 
which we came back again, increases still more. For in proportion as by the incitements of this teaching 
we are fired with the desire of perfect bliss, so do we fall back into greater despair, as we know not how to 
seek or obtain training for such lofty heights. Wherefore we entreat that you will patiently allow us (for it 
must perhaps be set forth and unfolded with a good deal of talk) to explain what while sitting in the cell 
we had begun to revolve in a lengthy meditation, although we know that your holiness is not at all 
troubled by the infirmities of the weak, which even for this reason should be openly set forth, that what is 
out of place in them may receive correction. Our notion then is that the perfection of any art or system of 
training must begin with some simple rudiments, and grow accustomed first to somewhat easy and tender 
beginnings, so that being nourished and trained little by little by a sort of reasonable milk, it may grow up 
and so by degrees and step by step mount up from the lowest depths to the heights: and when by these 
means it has entered on the plainer principles and so to speak passed the gates of the entrance of the 
profession, it will consequently arrive without difficulty at the inmost shrine and lofty heights of 
perfection. For how could any boy manage to pronounce the simplest union of syllables unless he had first 
carefully learnt the letters of the alphabet? Or how can any one learn to read quickly, who is still unfit to 
connect together short and simple sentences? But by what means will one who is ill instructed in the 
science of grammar attain eloquence in rhetoric or the knowledge of philosophy? Wherefore for this 
highest learning also, by which we are taught even to cleave to God, I have no doubt that there are some 
foundations of the system, which must first be firmly laid and afterwards the towering heights of 
perfection may be placed and raised upon them. And we have a slight idea that these are its first 
principles; viz., that we should first learn by what meditations God may be grasped and contemplated, and 
next that we should manage to keep a very firm hold of this topic whatever it is which we do not doubt is 
the height of all perfection. And therefore we want you to show us some material for this recollection, by 
which we may conceive and ever keep the idea of God in the mind, so that by always keeping it before our 
eyes, when we find that we have dropped away from Him, we may at once be able to recover ourselves 
and return thither and may succeed in laying hold of it again without any delay from wandering around 


the subject and searching for it. For it happens that when we have wandered away from our spiritual 
speculations and have come back to ourselves as if waking from a deadly sleep, and, being thoroughly 
roused, look for the subject matter, by which we may be able to revive that spiritual recollection which 
has been destroyed, we are hindered by the delay of the actual search before we find it, and are once 
more drawn aside from our endeavour, and before the spiritual insight is brought about, the purpose of 
heart which had been conceived, has disappeared. And this trouble is certain to happen to us for this 
reason because we do not keep something special firmly set before our eyes like some principle to which 
the wandering thoughts may be recalled after many digressions and varied excursions; and, if I may use 
the expression, after long storms enter a quiet haven. And so it comes to pass that as the mind is 
constantly hindered by this want of knowledge and difficulty, and is always tossed about vaguely, and as if 
intoxicated, among various matters, and cannot even retain firm hold for any length of time of anything 
spiritual which has occurred to it by chance rather than of set purpose: while, as it is always receiving one 
thing after another, it does not notice either their beginning and origin or even their end. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE ANSWER ON THE EFFICACY OF UNDERSTANDING, WHICH IS GAINED BY EXPERIENCE 


Isaac: Your minute and subtle inquiry affords an indication of purity being very nearly reached. For no one 
would be able even to make inquiries on these matters, I will not say to look within and discriminate,— 
except one who had been urged to sound the depths of such questions by careful and effectual diligence 
of mind, and watchful anxiety, and one whom the constant aim after a well controlled life had taught by 
practical experience to attempt the entrance to this purity and to knock at its doors. And therefore as I 
see you, I will not say, standing before the doors of that true prayer of which we have been speaking, but 
touching its inner chambers and inward parts as it were with the hands of experience, and already laying 
hold of some parts of it, I do not think that I shall find any difficulty in introducing you now within what I 
may call its hall, for you to roam about its recesses, as the Lord may direct; nor do I think that you will be 
hindered from investigating what is to be shown you by any obstacles or difficulties. For he is next door to 
understanding who carefully recognizes what he ought to ask about, nor is he far from knowledge, who 
begins to understand how ignorant he is. And therefore I am not afraid of the charge of betraying secrets, 
and of levity, if I divulge what when speaking in my former discourse on the perfection of prayer I had 
kept back from discussing, as I think that its force was to be explained to us who are occupied with this 
subject and interest even without the aid of my words, by the grace of God. 


CHAPTER X 
OF THE METHOD OF CONTINUAL PRAYER 


Wherefore in accordance with that system, which you admirably compared to teaching children (who can 
only take in the first lessons on the alphabet and recognize the shapes of the letters, and trace out their 
characters with a steady hand if they have, by means of some copies and shapes carefully impressed on 
wax, got accustomed to express their figures, by constantly looking at them and imitating them daily), we 
must give you also the form of this spiritual contemplation, on which you may always fix your gaze with 
the utmost steadiness, and both learn to consider it to your profit in unbroken continuance, and also 
manage by the practice of it and by meditation to climb to a still loftier insight. This formula then shall be 
proposed to you of this system, which you want, and of prayer, which every monk in his progress towards 
continual recollection of God, is accustomed to ponder, ceaselessly revolving it in his heart, having got rid 
of all kinds of other thoughts; for he cannot possibly keep his hold over it unless he has freed himself from 
all bodily cares and anxieties. And as this was delivered to us by a few of those who were left of the oldest 
fathers, so it is only divulged by us to a very few and to those who are really keen. And so for keeping up 
continual recollection of God this pious formula is to be ever set before you. “O God, make speed to save 
me: O Lord, make haste to help me,” for this verse has not unreasonably been picked out from the whole 
of Scripture for this purpose. For it embraces all the feelings which can be implanted in human nature, 
and can be fitly and satisfactorily adapted to every condition, and all assaults. Since it contains an 
invocation of God against every danger, it contains humble and pious confession, it contains the 
watchfulness of anxiety and continual fear, it contains the thought of one’s own weakness, confidence in 
the answer, and the assurance of a present and ever ready help. For one who is constantly calling on his 
protector, is certain that He is always at hand. It contains the glow of love and charity, it contains a view 
of the plots, and a dread of the enemies, from which one, who sees himself day and night hemmed in by 
them, confesses that he cannot be set free without the aid of his defender. This verse is an impregnable 
wall for all who are labouring under the attacks of demons, as well as impenetrable coat of mail and a 
strong shield. It does not suffer those who are in a state of moroseness and anxiety of mind, or depressed 
by sadness or all kinds of thoughts to despair of saving remedies, as it shows that He, who is invoked, is 
ever looking on at our struggles and is not far from His suppliants. It warns us whose lot is spiritual 
success and delight of heart that we ought not to be at all elated or puffed up by our happy condition, 
which it assures us cannot last without God as our protector, while it implores Him not only always but 
even speedily to help us. This verse, I say, will be found helpful and useful to every one of us in whatever 
condition we may be. For one who always and in all matters wants to be helped, shows that he needs the 


assistance of God not only in sorrowful or hard matters but also equally in prosperous and happy ones, 
that he may be delivered from the one and also made to continue in the other, as he knows that in both of 
them human weakness is unable to endure without His assistance. I am affected by the passion of 
gluttony. I ask for food of which the desert knows nothing, and in the squalid desert there are wafted to 
me odours of royal dainties and I find that even against my will I am drawn to long for them. I must at 
once say: “O God, make speed to save me: O Lord, make haste to help me.” I am incited to anticipate the 
hour fixed for supper, or I am trying with great sorrow of heart to keep to the limits of the right and 
regular meagre fare. I must cry out with groans: “O God, make speed to save me: O Lord, make haste to 
help me.” Weakness of the stomach hinders me when wanting severer fasts, on account of the assaults of 
the flesh, or dryness of the belly and constipation frightens me. In order that effect may be given to my 
wishes, or else that the fire of carnal lust may be quenched without the remedy of a stricter fast, I must 
pray: “O God, make speed to save me: O Lord, make haste to help me.” When I come to supper, at the 
bidding of the proper hour I loathe taking food and am prevented from eating anything to satisfy the 
requirements of nature: I must cry with a sigh: “O God, make speed to save me: O Lord, make haste to 
help me.” When I want for the sake of steadfastness of heart to apply myself to reading a headache 
interferes and stops me, and at the third hour sleep glues my head to the sacred page, and I am forced 
either to overstep or to anticipate the time assigned to rest; and finally an overpowering desire to sleep 
forces me to cut short the canonical rule for service in the Psalms: in the same way I must cry out: “O 
God, make speed to save me: O Lord, make haste to help me.” Sleep is withdrawn from my eyes, and for 
many nights I find myself wearied out with sleeplessness caused by the devil, and all repose and rest by 
night is kept away from my eyelids; I must sigh and pray: “O God, make speed to save me: O Lord, make 
haste to help me.” While I am still in the midst of a struggle with sin suddenly an irritation of the flesh 
affects me and tries by a pleasant sensation to draw me to consent while in my sleep. In order that a 
raging fire from without may not burn up the fragrant blossoms of chastity, I must cry out: “O God, make 
speed to save me: O Lord, make haste to help me.” I feel that the incentive to lust is removed, and that the 
heat of passion has died away in my members: In order that this good condition acquired, or rather that 
this grace of God may continue still longer or forever with me, I must earnestly say: “O God, make speed 
to save me: O Lord, make haste to help me.” I am disturbed by the pangs of anger, covetousness, 
gloominess, and driven to disturb the peaceful state in which I was, and which was dear to me: In order 
that I may not be carried away by raging passion into the bitterness of gall, I must cry out with deep 
groans: “O God, make speed to save me: O Lord, make haste to help me.” I am tried by being puffed up by 
accidie, vainglory, and pride, and my mind with subtle thoughts flatters itself somewhat on account of the 
coldness and carelessness of others: In order that this dangerous suggestion of the enemy may not get the 
mastery over me, I must pray with all contrition of heart: “O God, make speed to save me: O Lord, make 
haste to help me.” I have gained the grace of humility and simplicity, and by continually mortifying my 
spirit have got rid of the swellings of pride: In order that the “foot of pride” may not again “come against 
me,” and “the hand of the sinner disturb me,” and that I may not be more seriously damaged by elation at 
my success, I must cry with all my might, “O God, make speed to save me: O Lord, make haste to help 
me.” I am on fire with innumerable and various wanderings of soul and shiftiness of heart, and cannot 
collect my scattered thoughts, nor can I even pour forth my prayer without interruption and images of 
vain figures, and the recollection of conversations and actions, and I feel myself tied down by such 
dryness and barrenness that I feel I cannot give birth to any offspring in the shape of spiritual ideas: In 
order that it may be vouchsafed to me to be set free from this wretched state of mind, from which I cannot 
extricate myself by any number of sighs and groans, I must full surely cry out: “O God, make speed to 
save me: O Lord, make haste to help me.” Again, I feel that by the visitation of the Holy Spirit I have 
gained purpose of soul, steadfastness of thought, keenness of heart, together with an ineffable joy and 
transport of mind, and in the exuberance of spiritual feelings I have perceived by a sudden illumination 
from the Lord an abounding revelation of most holy ideas which were formerly altogether hidden from 
me: In order that it may be vouchsafed to me to linger for a longer time in them I must often and 
anxiously exclaim: “O God, make speed to save me: O Lord, make haste to help me.” Encompassed by 
nightly horrors of devils I am agitated, and am disturbed by the appearances of unclean spirits, my very 
hope of life and salvation is withdrawn by the horror of fear. Flying to the safe refuge of this verse, I will 
cry out with all my might: “O God, make speed to save me: O Lord, make haste to help me.” Again, when I 
have been restored by the Lord’s consolation, and, cheered by His coming, feel myself encompassed as if 
by countless thousands of angels, so that all of a sudden I can venture to seek the conflict and provoke a 
battle with those whom a while ago I dreaded worse than death, and whose touch or even approach I felt 
with a shudder both of mind and body: In order that the vigour of this courage may, by God’s grace, 
continue in me still longer, I must cry out with all my powers: “O God, make speed to save me: O Lord, 
make haste to help me.” We must then ceaselessly and continuously pour forth the prayer of this verse, in 
adversity that we may be delivered, in prosperity that we may be preserved and not puffed up. Let the 
thought of this verse, I tell you, be conned over in your breast without ceasing. Whatever work you are 
doing, or office you are holding, or journey you are going, do not cease to chant this. When you are going 
to bed, or eating, and in the last necessities of nature, think on this. This thought in your heart maybe to 
you a saving formula, and not only keep you unharmed by all attacks of devils, but also purify you from all 
faults and earthly stains, and lead you to that invisible and celestial contemplation, and carry you on to 
that ineffable glow of prayer, of which so few have any experience. Let sleep come upon you still 
considering this verse, till having been moulded by the constant use of it, you grow accustomed to repeat 
it even in your sleep. When you wake let it be the first thing to come into your mind, let it anticipate all 


your waking thoughts, let it when you rise from your bed send you down on your knees, and thence send 
you forth to all your work and business, and let it follow you about all day long. This you should think 
about, according to the Lawgiver’s charge, “at home and walking forth on a journey,” sleeping and 
waking. This you should write on the threshold and door of your mouth, this you should place on the walls 
of your house and in the recesses of your heart so that when you fall on your knees in prayer this may be 
your chant as you kneel, and when you rise up from it to go forth to all the necessary business of life it 
may be your constant prayer as you stand. 


CHAPTER XI 


OF THE PERFECTION OF PRAYER TO WHICH WE CAN RISE BY THE SYSTEM DESCRIBED 


This, this is the formula which the mind should unceasingly cling to until, strengthened by the constant 
use of it and by continual meditation, it casts off and rejects the rich and full material of all manner of 
thoughts and restricts itself to the poverty of this one verse, and so arrives with ready ease at that 
beatitude of the gospel, which holds the first place among the other beatitudes: for He says “Blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” And so one who becomes grandly poor by a poverty 
of this sort will fulfil this saying of the prophet: “The poor and needy shall praise the name of the Lord.” 
And indeed what greater or holier poverty can there be than that of one who knowing that he has no 
defence and no strength of his own, asks for daily help from another’s bounty, and as he is aware that 
every single moment his life and substance depend on Divine assistance, professes himself not without 
reason the Lord’s bedesman, and cries to Him daily in prayer: “But I am poor and needy: the Lord helpeth 
me.” And so by the illumination of God Himself he mounts to that manifold knowledge of Him and begins 
henceforward to be nourished on sublimer and still more sacred mysteries, in accordance with these 
words of the prophet: “The high hills are a refuge for the stags, the rocks for the hedgehogs,” which is 
very fairly applied in the sense we have given, because whosoever continues in simplicity and innocence is 
not injurious or offensive to any one, but being content with his own simple condition endeavours simply 
to defend himself from being spoiled by his foes, and becomes a sort of spiritual hedgehog and is 
protected by the continual shield of that rock of the gospel, i.e., being sheltered by the recollection of the 
Lord’s passion and by ceaseless meditation on the verse given above he escapes the snares of his 
opposing enemies. And of these spiritual hedgehogs we read in Proverbs as follows: “And the hedgehogs 
are a feeble folk, who have made their homes in the rocks.” And indeed what is feebler than a Christian, 
what is weaker than a monk, who is not only not permitted any vengeance for wrongs done to him but is 
actually not allowed to suffer even a slight and silent feeling of irritation to spring up within? But whoever 
advances from this condition and not only secures the simplicity of innocence, but is also shielded by the 
virtue of discretion, becomes an exterminator of deadly serpents, and has Satan crushed beneath his feet, 
and by his quickness of mind answers to the figure of the reasonable stag, this man will feed on the 
mountains of the prophets and Apostles, i.e., on their highest and loftiest mysteries. And thriving on this 
pasture continually, he will take in to himself all the thoughts of the Psalms and will begin to sing them in 
such a way that he will utter them with the deepest emotion of heart not as if they were the compositions 
of the Psalmist, but rather as if they were his own utterances and his very own prayer; and will certainly 
take them as aimed at himself, and will recognize that their words were not only fulfilled formerly by or in 
the person of the prophet, but that they are fulfilled and carried out daily in his own case. For then the 
Holy Scriptures lie open to us with greater clearness and as it were their very veins and marrow are 
exposed, when our experience not only perceives but actually anticipates their meaning, and the sense of 
the words is revealed to us not by an exposition of them but by practical proof. For if we have experience 
of the very state of mind in which each Psalm was sung and written, we become like their authors and 
anticipate the meaning rather than follow it, i.e., gathering the force of the words before we really know 
them, we remember what has happened to us, and what is happening in daily assaults when the thoughts 
of them come over us, and while we sing them we call to mind all that our carelessness has brought upon 
us, or our earnestness has secured, or Divine Providence has granted or the promptings of the foe have 
deprived us of, or slippery and subtle forgetfulness has carried off, or human weakness has brought about, 
or thoughtless ignorance has cheated us of. For all these feelings we find expressed in the Psalms so that 
by seeing whatever happens as in a very clear mirror we understand it better, and so instructed by our 
feelings as our teachers we lay hold of it as something not merely heard but actually seen, and, as if it 
were not committed to memory, but implanted in the very nature of things, we are affected from the very 
bottom of the heart, so that we get at its meaning not by reading the text but by experience anticipating 
it. And so our mind will reach that incorruptible prayer to which in our former treatise, as the Lord 
vouchsafed to grant, the scheme of our Conference mounted, and this is not merely not engaged in gazing 
on any image, but is actually distinguished by the use of no words or utterances; but with the purpose of 
the mind all on fire, is produced through ecstasy of heart by some unaccountable keenness of spirit, and 
the mind being thus affected without the aid of the senses or any visible material pours it forth to God 
with groanings and sighs that cannot be uttered. 


CHAPTER XII 


A QUESTION AS TO HOW SPIRITUAL THOUGHTS CAN BE RETAINED WITHOUT LOSING THEM 


Germanus: We think that you have described to us not only the system of this spiritual discipline for which 
we asked, but perfection itself; and this with great clearness and openness. For what can be more perfect 
and sublime than for the recollection of God to be embraced in so brief a meditation, and for it, dwelling 
on a single verse, to escape from all the limitations of things visible, and to comprise in one short word 
the thoughts of all our prayers. And therefore we beg you to explain to us one thing which still remains; 
viz., how we can keep firm hold of this verse which you have given us as a formula, in such a way that, as 
we have been by God’s grace set free from the trifles of worldly thoughts, so we may also keep a steady 
grasp on all spiritual ones. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ON THE LIGHTNESS OF THOUGHTS 


For when the mind has taken in the meaning of a passage in any Psalm, this insensibly slips away from it, 
and ignorantly and thoughtlessly it passes on to a text of some other Scripture. And when it has begun to 
consider this with itself, while it is still not thoroughly explored, the recollection of some other passage 
springs up, and shuts out the consideration of the former subject. From this too it is transferred to some 
other, by the entrance of some fresh consideration, and the soul always turns about from Psalm to Psalm 
and jumps from a passage in the Gospels to read one in the Epistles, and from this passes on to the 
prophetic writings, and thence is carried to some spiritual history, and so it wanders about vaguely and 
uncertainly through the whole body of the Scriptures, unable, as it may choose, either to reject or keep 
hold of anything, or to finish anything by fully considering and examining it, and so becomes only a 
toucher or taster of spiritual meanings, not an author and possessor of them. And so the mind, as it is 
always light and wandering, is distracted even in time of service by all sorts of things, as if it were 
intoxicated, and does not perform any office properly. For instance, while it is praying, it is recalling some 
Psalm or passage of Scripture. While it is chanting, it is thinking about something else besides what the 
text of the Psalm itself contains. When it repeats a passage of Scripture, it is thinking about something 
that has to be done, or remembering something that has been done. And in this way it takes in and rejects 
nothing in a disciplined and proper way, and seems to be driven about by random incursions, without the 
power either of retaining what it likes or lingering over it. It is then well for us before everything else to 
know how we can properly perform these spiritual offices, and keep firm hold of this particular verse 
which you have given us as a formula, so that the rise and fall of our feelings may not be in a state of 
fluctuation from their own lightness, but may lie under our own control. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE ANSWER HOW WE CAN GAIN STABILITY OF HEART OR OF THOUGHTS 


Isaac: Although, in our former discussion on the character of prayer, enough was, as I think, said on this 
subject, yet as you want it repeated to you again, I will give you a brief instruction on steadfastness of 
heart. There are three things which make a shifting heart steadfast, watchings, meditation, and prayer, 
diligence in which and constant attention will produce steadfast firmness of mind. But this cannot be 
secured in any other way unless all cares and anxieties of this present life have been first got rid of by 
indefatigable persistence in work dedicated not to covetousness but to the sacred uses of the monastery, 
that we may thus be able to fulfil the Apostle’s command: “Pray without ceasing.” For he prays too little, 
who is accustomed only to pray at the times when he bends his knees. But he never prays, who even while 
on his bended knees is distracted by all kinds of wanderings of heart. And therefore what we would be 
found when at our prayers, that we ought to be before the time of prayer. For at the time of its prayers the 
mind cannot help being affected by its previous condition, and while it is praying, will be either 
transported to things heavenly, or dragged down to earthly things by those thoughts in which it had been 
lingering before prayer. 


Thus far did Abbot Isaac carry on his Second Conference on the character of Prayer to us astonished 
hearers; whose instruction on the consideration of that verse quoted above (which he gave as a sort of 
outline for beginners to hold) we greatly admired, and wished to follow very closely, as we fancied that it 
would be a short and easy method; but we have found it even harder to observe than that system of ours 
by which we used formerly to wander here and there in varied meditations through the whole body of the 
Scriptures without being tied by any chains of perseverance. It is then certain that no one is kept away 
from perfection of heart by not being able to read, nor is rustic simplicity any hindrance to the possession 
of purity of heart and mind, which lies close at hand for all, if only they will by constant meditation on this 
verse keep the thoughts of the mind safe and sound towards God. 


It is still the same sentiment which he follows up in the passage in which he puts the recompense above 
the sufferings: “for we know;” he says, “that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens;” in other words, owing to the fact that our 
flesh is undergoing dissolution through its sufferings, we shall be provided with a home in heaven. He 
remembered the award (which the Lord assigns) in the Gospel: “Blessed are they who are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” Yet, when he thus contrasted the recompense of 
the reward, he did not deny the flesh’s restoration; since the recompense is due to the same substance to 
which the dissolution is attributed,—that is, of course, the flesh. Because, however, he had called the flesh 
a house, he wished elegantly to use the same term in his comparison of the ultimate reward; promising to 
the very house, which undergoes dissolution through suffering, a better house through the resurrection. 
Just as the Lord also promises us many mansions as of a house in His Father’s home; although this may 
possibly be understood of the domicile of this world, on the dissolution of whose fabric an eternal abode is 
promised in heaven, inasmuch as the following context, having a manifest reference to the flesh, seems to 
show that these preceding words have no such reference. For the apostle makes a distinction, when he 
goes on to Say, “For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with our house which is from 
heaven, if so be that being clothed we shall not be found naked;” which means, before we put off the 
garment of the flesh, we wish to be clothed with the celestial glory of immortality. Now the privilege of 
this favour awaits those who shall at the coming of the Lord be found in the flesh, and who shall, owing to 
the oppressions of the time of Antichrist, deserve by an instantaneous death, which is accomplished by a 
sudden change, to become qualified to join the rising saints; as he writes to the Thessalonians: “For this 
we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord 
shall not prevent them which are asleep. For the Lord Himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God: and the dead in Christ shall rise first: then we 
too shall ourselves be caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: and so shall 
we ever be with the Lord.” 


CHAPTER XLII 


DEATH CHANGES, WITHOUT DESTROYING, OUR MORTAL BODIES. REMAINS OF THE GIANTS 


It is the transformation these shall undergo which he explains to the Corinthians, when he writes: “We 
shall all indeed rise again (though we shall not all undergo the transformation) in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump”—for none shall experience this change but those only who shall be 
found in the flesh. “And the dead,” he says, “shall be raised, and we shall be changed.” Now, after a 
careful consideration of this appointed order, you will be able to adjust what follows to the preceding 
sense. For when he adds, “This corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality,” this will assuredly be that house from heaven, with which we so earnestly desire to be 
clothed upon, whilst groaning in this our present body,—meaning, of course, over this flesh in which we 
shall be surprised at last; because he says that we are burdened whilst in this tabernacle, which we do not 
wish indeed to be stripped of, but rather to be in it clothed over, in such a way that mortality may be 
swallowed up of life, that is, by putting on over us whilst we are transformed that vestiture which is from 
heaven. For who is there that will not desire, while he is in the flesh, to put on immortality, and to 
continue his life by a happy escape from death, through the transformation which must be experienced 
instead of it, without encountering too that Hades which will exact the very last farthing? 
Notwithstanding, he who has already traversed Hades is destined also to obtain the change after the 
resurrection. For from this circumstance it is that we definitively declare that the flesh will by all means 
rise again, and, from the change that is to come over it, will assume the condition of angels. Now, if it 
were merely in the case of those who shall be found in the flesh that the change must be undergone, in 
order that mortality may be swallowed up of life—in other words, that the flesh (be covered) with the 
heavenly and eternal raiment—it would either follow that those who shall be found in death would not 
obtain life, deprived as they would then be of the material and so to say the aliment of life, that is, the 
flesh; or else, these also must needs undergo the change, that in them too mortality may be swallowed up 
of life, since it is appointed that they too should obtain life. But, you say, in the case of the dead, mortality 
is already swallowed up of life. No, not in all cases, certainly. For how many will most probably be found of 
men who had just died—so recently put into their graves, that nothing in them would seem to be decayed? 
For you do not of course deem a thing to be decayed unless it be cut off, abolished, and withdrawn from 
our perception, as having in every possible way ceased to be apparent. There are the carcases of the 
giants of old time; it will be obvious enough that they are not absolutely decayed, for their bony frames 
are still extant. We have already spoken of this elsewhere. For instance, even lately in this very city, when 
they were sacrilegiously laying the foundations of the Odeum on a good many ancient graves, people were 
horror-stricken to discover, after some five hundred years, bones, which still retained their moisture, and 
hair which had not lost its perfume. It is certain not only that bones remain indurated, but also that teeth 
continue undecayed for ages—both of them the lasting germs of that body which is to sprout into life 
again in the resurrection. Lastly, even if everything that is mortal in all the dead shall then be found 
decayed—at any rate consumed by death, by time, and through age,—is there nothing which will be 
“swallowed up of life,” nor by being covered over and arrayed in the vesture of immortality? Now, he who 
says that mortality is going to be swallowed up of life has already admitted that what is dead is not 
destroyed by those other before-mentioned devourers. And verily it will be extremely fit that all shall be 


Part II 


Containing Conferences XI-XVII 


PREFACE 


Although many of the saints who are taught by your example can scarcely emulate the greatness of your 
perfection, with which you shine like great luminaries with marvellous brightness in this world, yet still 
you, O holy brothers Honoratus and Eucherius, are so stirred by the great glory of those splendid men 
from whom we received the first principles of monasticism, that one of you, presiding as he does over a 
large monastery of the brethren, is hoping that his congregation, which learns a lesson from the daily 
sight of your saintly life, may be instructed in the precepts of those fathers, while the other has been 
anxious to make his way to Egypt to be edified by the sight of these in the flesh, that he might leave this 
province that is frozen as it were with the cold of Gaul, and like some pure turtle dove fly to those lands 
on which the sun of righteousness looks and to which it approaches nearest, and which abound with the 
ripe fruits of virtues. As a matter of course the greatness of my love wrings this from me; viz., that 
considering the desire of the one and the labour of the other, I should not decline the danger and peril of 
writing, if only to the one there may be added authority among his children, and from the other may be 
removed the necessity for so risky a journey. Further since neither the Institutes of the Coenobia which 
we wrote to the best of our ability in twelve books for Bishop Castor of blessed memory, nor the ten 
Conferences of the fathers living in the desert of Scete, which we composed somehow or other at the 
bidding of Saints Helladius and Leontius the Bishops, were able to satisfy your faith and zeal, now in 
order that the reason for our journey may be also known, I have thought that seven Conferences of the 
three fathers whom we first saw living in another desert, might be written in the same style and dedicated 
to you, in which whatever has been in our previous works perhaps obscurely explained or even omitted on 
the subject of perfection, may be supplied. But if even this is not enough to satisfy the holy thirst of your 
desires, seven other Conferences, which are to be sent to the holy brethren living in the islands of the 
Stoechades, will, I fancy, satisfy your wants and your ardour. 


The Second Part of the Conferences of John Cassian 


XI. The First Conference of Abbot Chaeremon 


On Perfection 


CHAPTER I 
DESCRIPTION OF THE TOWN OF THENNESUS 


When we were living in a monastery in Syria after our first infancy in the faith, and when after we had 
grown somewhat we had begun to long for some greater grace of perfection, we determined straightway 
to seek Egypt and penetrating even to the remotest desert of the Thebaid, to visit very many of the saints, 
whose glory and fame had spread abroad everywhere, with the wish if not to emulate them at any rate to 
know them. And so we came by a very lengthy voyage to a town of Egypt named Thennesus, whose 
inhabitants are so surrounded either by the sea or by salt lakes that they devote themselves to business 
alone and get their wealth and substance by naval commerce as the land fails them, so that indeed when 
they want to build houses, there is no soil sufficient for this, unless it is brought by boat from a distance. 


CHAPTER II 
OF BISHOP ARCHEBIUS 


And when we arrived there, God gratified our wishes, and had brought about the arrival of that most 
blessed and excellent man Bishop Archebius, who had been carried off from the assembly of anchorites 
and given as Bishop to the town of Panephysis, and who kept all his life long to his purpose of solitude 
with such strictness that he relaxed nothing of the character of his former humility, nor flattered himself 
on the honour that had been added to him (for he vowed that he had not been summoned to that office as 
fit for it, but complained that he had been expelled from the monastic system as unworthy of it because 
though he had spent thirty-seven years in it he had never been able to arrive at the purity so high a 
profession demands); he then when he had received us kindly and most graciously in the aforesaid 
Thennesus whither the business of electing a Bishop there had brought him, as soon as he heard of our 
wish and desire to inquire of the holy fathers even in still more remote parts of Egypt: “Come,” said he, 
“see in the meanwhile the old men who live not far from our monastery, the length of whose service is 
shown by their bent bodies, as their holiness shines forth in their appearance, so that even the mere sight 
of them will give a great lesson to those who see them: and from them you can learn not so much by their 
words as by the actual example of their holy life, what I grieve that I have lost, and having lost cannot give 
to you. But I think that my poverty will be somewhat lessened by this zeal of mine, if when you are seeking 
that pearl of the Gospel which I have not, I at least provide where you can conveniently procure it.” 


CHAPTER III 


DESCRIPTION OF THE DESERT WHERE CHAEREMON, NESTEROS, AND JOSEPH LIVED 


And so he took his staff and scrip, as is there the custom for all monks starting on a journey, and himself 
led us as guide of our road to his own city, i.e., Panephysis, the lands of which and indeed the greater part 
of the neighbouring region (formerly an extremely rich one since from it, as report says, everything was 
supplied for the royal table), had been covered by the sea which was disturbed by a sudden earthquake 
and overflowed its banks, and so (almost all the villages being in ruins) covered what were formerly rich 
lands with salt marshes, so that you might think that what is spiritually sung in the psalm was a literal 
prophecy of that region. “He hath turned rivers into a wilderness; and the springs of waters into a thirsty 
land: a fruitful land into saltness for the wickedness of them that dwell therein.” In these districts then 
many towns perched in this way on the higher hills were deserted by their inhabitants and turned by the 
inundation into islands, and these afforded the desired solitude to the holy anchorites, anong whom three 
old men; viz., Chaeremon, Nesteros and Joseph, stood out as anchorites of the longest standing. 


CHAPTER IV 
OF ABBOT CHAEREMON AND HIS EXCUSE ABOUT THE TEACHING WHICH WE ASKED FOR 


And so the blessed Archebius thought it best to take us first to Chaeremon, because he was nearer to his 
monastery, and because he was more advanced than the other two in age: for he had passed the 
hundredth year of his life, vigorous only in spirit, but with his back bowed with age and constant prayer, 
so that, as if he were once more in his childhood he crawled with his hands hanging down and resting on 
the ground. Gazing then at one and the same time on this man’s wonderful face and on his walk (for 


though all his limbs had already failed and were dead yet he had lost none of the severity of his previous 
strictness) when we humbly asked for the word and doctrine, and declared that longing for spiritual 
instruction was the only reason for our coming, he sighed deeply and said: What doctrine can I teach you, 
I in whom the feebleness of age has relaxed my former strictness, as it has also destroyed my confidence 
in speaking? For how could I presume to teach what I do not do, or instruct another in what I know I now 
practise but feebly and coldly? Wherefore I do not allow any of the younger men to live with me now that I 
am of such an advanced age, lest the other’s strictness should be relaxed owing to my example. For the 
authority of a teacher will never be strong unless he fixes it in the heart of his hearer by the actual 
performance of his duty. 


CHAPTER V 
OF OUR ANSWER TO HIS EXCUSE 


At this we were overwhelmed with no slight confusion and replied as follows: Although both the difficulty 
of the place and the solitary life itself, which even a robust youth could scarcely put up with, ought to be 
sufficient to teach us everything (and indeed without your saying anything they do teach and impress us a 
very great deal) yet still we ask you to lay aside your silence for a little and in a more worthy manner 
implant in us those principles by which we may be able to embrace, not so much by imitating it as by 
admiring it, that goodness which we see in you. For even if our coldness is known to you, and does not 
deserve to obtain what we are asking for, yet at least the trouble of so long a journey ought to be repaid 
by it, as we made haste to come here after our first beginning in the monastery of Bethlehem, owing to a 
longing for your instruction, and a yearning for our own good. 


CHAPTER VI 


ABBOT CHAEREMON’S STATEMENT THAT FAULTS CAN BE OVERCOME IN THREE WAYS 


Then the blessed Chaeremon: There are, said he, three things which enable men to control their faults; 
viz., either the fear of hell or of laws even now imposed; or the hope and desire of the kingdom of heaven; 
or a liking for goodness itself and the love of virtue. For then we read that the fear of evil loathes 
contamination: “The fear of the Lord hateth evil.” Hope also shuts out the assaults of all faults: for “all 
who hope in Him shall not fail.” Love also fears no destruction from sins, for “love never faileth;” and 
again: “love covers a multitude of sins.” And therefore the blessed Apostle confines the whole sum of 
salvation in the attainment of those three virtues, saying “Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three.” For 
faith is what makes us shun the stains of sin from fear of future judgment and punishment; hope is what 
withdraws our mind from present things, and despises all bodily pleasures from its expectation of 
heavenly rewards; love is what inflames us with keenness of heart for the love of Christ and the fruit of 
spiritual goodness, and makes us hate with a perfect hatred whatever is opposed to these. And these 
three things although they all seem to aim at one and the same end (for they incite us to abstain from 
things unlawful) yet they differ from each other greatly in the degrees of their excellence. For the two 
former belong properly to those men who in their aim at goodness have not yet acquired the love of 
virtue, and the third belongs specially to God and to those who have received into themselves the image 
and likeness of God. For He alone does the things that are good, with no fear and no thanks or reward to 
stir Him up, but simply from the love of goodness. For, as Solomon says, “The Lord hath made all things 
for Himself.” For under cover of His own goodness He bestows all the fulness of good things on the 
worthy and the unworthy because He cannot be wearied by wrongs, nor be moved by passions at the sins 
of men, as He ever remains perfect goodness and unchangeable in His nature. 


CHAPTER VII 
BY WHAT STEPS WE CAN ASCEND TO THE HEIGHTS OF LOVE AND WHAT PERMANENCE THERE IS IN IT 


If then any one is aiming at perfection, from that first stage of fear which we rightly termed servile (of 
which it is said: “When ye have done all things say: we are unprofitable servants,” ) he should by 
advancing a step mount to the higher path of hope—which is compared not to a slave but to a hireling, 
because it looks for the payment of its recompense, and as if it were free from care concerning absolution 
of its sins and fear of punishment, and conscious of its own good works, though it seems to look for the 
promised reward, yet it cannot attain to that love of a son who, trusting in his father’s kindness and 
liberality, has no doubt that all that the father has is his, to which also that prodigal who together with his 
father’s substance had lost the very name of son, did not venture to aspire, when he said: “I am no more 
worthy to be called thy son;” for after those husks which the swine ate, satisfaction from which was 
denied to him, i.e., the disgusting food of sin, as he “came to himself,” and was overcome by a salutary 
fear, he already began to loathe the uncleanness of the swine, and to dread the punishment of gnawing 
hunger, and as if he had already been made a servant, desires the condition of a hireling and thinks about 
the remuneration, and says: “How many hired servants of my father have abundance of bread, and I 
perish here with hunger. I will then return to my father and will say unto him, Father I have sinned against 
heaven and before thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son: make me as one of thy hired 
servants.’“ But those words of humble penitence his father who ran to meet him received with greater 


affection than that with which they were spoken, and was not content to allow him lesser things, but 
passing through the two stages without delay restored him to his former dignity of sonship. We also ought 
forthwith to hasten on that by means of the indissoluble grace of love we may mount to that third stage of 
sonship, which believes that all that the father has is its own, and so we may be counted worthy to receive 
the image and likeness of our heavenly Father, and be able to say after the likeness of the true son: “All 
that the Father hath is mine.” Which also the blessed Apostle declares of us, saying: “All things are yours, 
whether Paul or Apollos or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to come; all 
are yours.” And to this likeness the commands of our Saviour also summon us: “Be ye,” says He, “perfect, 
even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” For in these persons sometimes the love of goodness is found to 
be interrupted, when the vigour of the soul is relaxed by some coldness or joy or delight, and so loses 
either the fear of hell for the time, or the desire of future blessings. And there is indeed in these a stage 
leading to some advance, which affects us so that when from fear of punishment or from hope of reward 
we begin to avoid sin we are enabled to pass on to the stage of love, for “fear,” says one, “is not in love, 
but perfect love casteth out fear: for fear hath torment, but he who fears is not perfect in love. We 
therefore love because God first loved us.” We can then only ascend to that true perfection when, as He 
first loved us for the grace of nothing but our salvation, we also have loved Him for the sake of nothing 
but His own love alone. Wherefore we must do our best to mount with perfect ardour of mind from this 
fear to hope, from hope to the love of God, and the love of the virtues themselves, that as we steadily pass 
on to the love of goodness itself, we may, as far as it is possible for human nature, keep firm hold of what 
is good. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HOW GREATLY THOSE EXCEL WHO DEPART FROM SIN THROUGH THE FEELING OF LOVE 


For there is a great difference between one who puts out the fire of sin within him by fear of hell or hope 
of future reward, and one who from the feeling of divine love has a horror of sin itself and of uncleanness, 
and keeps hold of the virtue of purity simply from the love and longing for purity, and looks for no reward 
from a promise for the future, but, delighted with the knowledge of good things present, does everything 
not from regard to punishment but from delight in virtue. For this condition can neither abuse an 
opportunity to sin when all human witnesses are absent, nor be corrupted by the secret allurements of 
thoughts, while, keeping in its very marrow the love of virtue itself, it not only does not admit into the 
heart anything that is opposed to it, but actually hates it with the utmost horror. For it is one thing for a 
man in his delight at some present good to hate the stains of sins and of the flesh, and another thing to 
check unlawful desires by contemplating the future reward; and it is one thing to fear present loss and 
another to dread future punishment. Lastly it is a much greater thing to be unwilling to forsake good for 
good’s own sake, than it is to withhold consent from evil for fear of evil. For in the former case the good is 
voluntary, but in the latter it is constrained and as it were violently forced out of a reluctant party either 
by fear of punishment or by greed of reward. For one who abstains from the allurements of sin owing to 
fear, will whenever the obstacle of fear is removed, once more return to what he loves and thus will not 
continually acquire any stability in good, nor will he ever rest free from attacks because he will not secure 
the sure and lasting peace of chastity. For where there is the disturbance of warfare there cannot help 
being the danger of wounds. For one who is in the midst of the conflict, even though he is a warrior and 
by fighting bravely inflicts frequent and deadly wounds on his foes, must still sometimes be pierced by the 
point of the enemy’s sword. But one who has defeated the attack of sins and is now in the enjoyment of 
the security of peace, and has passed on to the love of virtue itself, will keep this condition of good 
continually, as he is entirely wrapped up in it, because he believes that nothing can be worse than the loss 
of his inmost chastity. For he deems nothing dearer or more precious than present purity, to whom a 
dangerous departure from virtue or a poisonous stain of sin is a grievous punishment. To such an one, I 
say, neither will regard for the presence of another add anything to his goodness nor will solitude take 
anything away from it: but as always and everywhere he bears about with him his conscience as a judge 
not only of his actions but also of his thoughts, he will especially try to please it, as he knows that it 
cannot be cheated nor deceived, and that he cannot escape it. 


CHAPTER IX 
THAT LOVE NOT ONLY MAKES SONS OUT OF SERVANTS, BUT ALSO BESTOWS THE IMAGE AND LIKENESS OF GOD 


And if to anyone relying on the help of God and not on his own efforts, it has been vouchsafed to acquire 
this state, from the condition of a servant, wherein is fear, and from a mercenary greed of hope, whereby 
there is sought not so much the good of the donor as the recompense of reward, he will begin to pass on 
to the adoption of sons, where there is no longer fear, nor greed, but that love which never faileth 
continually endures. Of which fear and love the Lord in chiding some shows what is befitting for each one: 
“A son knoweth his own father, and a servant feareth his lord: And if I be a Father, where is My honour: 
and if I be a Lord, where is my fear?” For one who is a servant must needs fear because “if knowing his 
lord’s will he has done things worthy of stripes, he shall be beaten with many stripes.” Whoever then by 
this love has attained the image and likeness of God, will now delight in goodness for the pleasure of 
goodness itself, and having somehow a like feeling of patience and gentleness will henceforth be angered 


by no faults of sinners, but in his compassion and sympathy will rather ask for pardon for their infirmities, 
and, remembering that for so long he himself was tried by the stings of similar passions till by the Lord’s 
mercy he was saved, will feel that, as he was saved from carnal attacks not by the teaching of his own 
exertions but by God’s protection, not anger but pity ought to be shown to those who go astray; and with 
full peace of mind will he sing to God the following verse: “Thou hast broken my chains. I will offer to 
Thee the sacrifice of praise;” and: “except the Lord had helped me, my soul had almost dwelt in hell.” And 
while he continues in this humility of mind he will be able even to fulfil this Evangelic command of 
perfection: “Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them that persecute you and 
slander you.” And so it will be vouchsafed to us to attain that reward which is subjoined, whereby we shall 
not only bear the image and likeness of God, but shall even be called sons: “that ye may be,” says He 
“sons of your Father which is in heaven, Who maketh His sun to rise on the good and evil, and sends rain 
on the just and on the unjust:” and this feeling the blessed John knew that he had attained when he said: 
“that we may have confidence in the day of judgment, because as He is so are we also in this world.” For 
in what can a weak and fragile human nature be like Him, except in always showing a calm love in its 
heart towards the good and evil, the just and the unjust, in imitation of God, and by doing good for the 
love of goodness itself, arriving at that true adoption of the sons of God, of which also the blessed Apostle 
speaks as follows: “Every one that is born of God doeth not sin, for His seed is in him, and he cannot sin, 
because he is born of God;” and again: “We know that every one who is born of God sinneth not, but his 
birth of God preserves him, and the wicked one toucheth him not?” And this must be understood not of all 
kinds of sins, but only of mortal sins: and if any one will not extricate and cleanse himself from these, for 
him the aforesaid Apostle tells us in another place that we ought not even to pray, saying: “If a man knows 
his brother to be sinning a sin not unto death, let him ask, and He will give him life for them that sin not 
unto death. There is a sin unto death: I do not say that he should ask for it.” But of those which he says 
are not unto death, from which even those who serve Christ faithfully cannot, with whatever care they 
keep themselves, be free, of these he says: “If we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves and the 
truth is not in us;” and again: “If we say that we have not sinned, we make Him a liar, and His word is not 
in us.” For it is an impossibility for any one of the saints not to fall into those trivial faults which are 
committed by word, and thought, and ignorance, and forgetfulness, and necessity, and will, and surprise: 
which though quite different from that sin which is said to be unto death, still cannot be free from fault 
and blame. 


CHAPTER X 


HOW IT IS THE PERFECTION OF LOVE TO PRAY FOR ONE’S ENEMIES AND BY WHAT SIGNS WE MAY RECOGNIZE A 
MIND THAT IS NOT YET PURIFIED 


When then any one has acquired this love of goodness of which we have been speaking, and the imitation 
of God, then he will be endowed with the Lord’s heart of compassion, and will pray also for his 
persecutors, saying in like manner: “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” But it is a 
clear sign of a soul that is not yet thoroughly purged from the dregs of sin, not to sorrow with a feeling of 
pity at the offences of others, but to keep to the rigid censure of the judge: for how will he be able to 
obtain perfection of heart, who is without that by which, as the Apostle has pointed out, the full 
requirements of the law can be fulfilled, saying: “Bear one another’s burdens and so fulfil the law of 
Christ,” and who has not that virtue of love, which “is not grieved, is not puffed up, thinketh no evil,” 
which “endureth all things, beareth all things.” For “a righteous man pitieth the life of his beasts: but the 
heart of the ungodly is without pity.” And so a monk is quite certain to fall into the same sins which he 
condemns in another with merciless and inhuman severity, for “a stern king will fall into misfortunes,” and 
“one who stops his ears so as not to hear the weak, shall himself cry, and there shall be none to hear him.” 


CHAPTER XI 


A QUESTION WHY HE HAS CALLED THE FEELING OF FEAR AND HOPE IMPERFECT 


Germanus: You have indeed spoken powerfully and grandly of the perfect love of God. But still this fact 
disturbs us; viz., that while you were exalting it with such praise, you said that the fear of God and the 
hope of eternal reward were imperfect, though the prophet seems to have thought quite differently about 
them, where he said: “Fear the Lord, all ye His saints, for they that fear Him lack nothing.” And again in 
the matter of observing God’s righteous acts he admits that he has done them from consideration of the 
reward, saying: “I have inclined my heart to do thy righteous acts forever, for the reward.” And the 
Apostle says: “By faith Moses when he was grown up, denied himself to be the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; 
choosing rather to be afflicted with the people of God than to have the pleasure of sin for a season, 
esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasure of the Egyptians; for he looked unto the 
reward.” How then can we think that they are imperfect, if the blessed David boasted that he did the 
righteous acts of God in hope of a recompense, and the giver of the Law is said to have looked for a future 
reward and so to have despised the adoption to royal dignity, and to have preferred the most terrible 
affliction to the treasures of the Egyptians? 


CHAPTER XII 
THE ANSWER ON THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF PERFECTION 


Chaeremon: In accordance with the condition and measure of every mind Holy Scripture summons our 
free wills to different grades of perfection. For no uniform crown of perfection can be offered to all men, 
because all have not the same virtue, or purpose, or fervour, and so the Divine Word has in some way 
appointed different ranks and different measures of perfection itself. And that this is so the variety of 
beatitudes in the gospel clearly shows. For though they are called blessed, whose is the kingdom of 
heaven, and blessed are they who shall possess the earth, and blessed are they who shall receive their 
consolation, and blessed are they who shall be filled, yet we believe that there is a great difference 
between the habitations of the kingdom of heaven, and the possession of the earth, whatever it be, and 
also between the reception of consolation and the fulness and satisfaction of righteousness; and that there 
is a great distinction between those who shall obtain mercy, and those who shall be deemed worthy to 
enjoy the most glorious vision of God. “For there is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, 
and another glory of the stars: for star differeth from star in glory, so also is the resurrection of the dead.” 
While therefore in accordance with this rule holy Scripture praises those who fear God, and says “Blessed 
are all they that fear the Lord,” and promises them for this a full measure of bliss, yet it says again: 
“There is no fear in love, but perfect love casteth out fear: for fear hath torment. But he that feareth is not 
yet perfect in love.” And again, though it is a grand thing to serve God, and it is said: “Serve the Lord in 
fear;” and: “It is a great thing for thee to be called My servant;” and: “Blessed is that servant whom his 
Lord, when He cometh, shall find so doing,” yet it is said to the Apostles: “I no longer call you servants, 
for the servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth: but I call you friends, for all things whatsoever I have 
heard from my Father, I have made known unto you.” And once more: “Ye are My friends, if ye do 
whatever I command you.” You see then that there are different stages of perfection, and that we are 
called by the Lord from high things to still higher in such a way that he who has become blessed and 
perfect in the fear of God; going as it is written “from strength to strength,” and from one perfection to 
another, i.e., mounting with keenness of soul from fear to hope, is summoned in the end to that still more 
blessed stage, which, is love, and he who has been “a faithful and wise servant” will pass to the 
companionship of friendship and to the adoption of sons. So then our saying also must be understood 
according to this meaning: not that we say that the consideration of that enduring punishment or of that 
blessed recompense which is promised to the saints is of no value, but because, though they are useful 
and introduce those who pursue them to the first beginning of blessedness, yet again love, wherein is 
already fuller confidence, and a lasting joy, will remove them from servile fear and mercenary hope to the 
love of God, and carry them on to the adoption of sons, and somehow make them from being perfect still 
more perfect. For the Saviour says that in His Father’s house are “many mansions,” and although all the 
stars seem to be in the sky, yet there is a mighty difference between the brightness of the sun and of the 
moon, and between that of the morning star and the rest of the stars. And therefore the blessed Apostle 
prefers it not only above fear and hope but also above all gifts which are counted great and wonderful, 
and shows the way of love still more excellent than all. For when after finishing his list of spiritual gifts of 
virtues he wanted to describe its members, he began as follows: “And yet I show unto you a still more 
excellent way. Though I speak with the tongues of men and angels, and though I have the gift of prophecy 
and know all mysteries and all knowledge, and though I have all faith so that I can remove mountains, and 
though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and give my body to be burned, but have not love, it 
profiteth me nothing.” You see then that nothing more precious, nothing more perfect, nothing more 
sublime, and, if I may say so, nothing more enduring can be found than love. For “whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail, whether there be tongues, they shall cease, whether there be knowledge, it 
shall be destroyed,” but “love never faileth,” and without it not only those most excellent kinds of gifts, 
but even the glory of martyrdom itself will fail. 


CHAPTER XIII 
OF THE FEAR WHICH IS THE OUTCOME OF THE GREATEST LOVE 


Whoever then has been established in this perfect love is sure to mount by a higher stage to that still 
more sublime fear belonging to love, which is the outcome of no dread of punishment or greed of reward, 
but of the greatest love; whereby a son fears with earnest affection a most indulgent father, or a brother 
fears his brother, a friend his friend, or a wife her husband, while there is no dread of his blows or 
reproaches, but only of a slight injury to his love, and while in every word as well as act there is ever care 
taken by anxious affection lest the warmth of his love should cool in the very slightest degree towards the 
object of it. And one of the prophets has finely described the grandeur of this fear, saying: “Wisdom and 
knowledge are the riches of salvation: the fear of the Lord is his treasure.” He could not describe with 
greater clearness the worth and value of that fear than by saying that the riches of our salvation, which 
consist in true wisdom and knowledge of God, can only be preserved by the fear of the Lord. To this fear 
then not sinners but saints are invited by the prophetic word where the Psalmist says: “O fear the Lord, all 
ye His Saints: for they that fear Him lack nothing.” For where a man fears the Lord with this fear it is 
certain that nothing is lacking to his perfection. For it was clearly of that other penal fear that the Apostle 
John said that “He who feareth is not made perfect in love, for fear hath punishment.” There is then a 
great difference between this fear, to which nothing is lacking, which is the treasure of wisdom and 


knowledge, and that imperfect fear which is called “the beginning of wisdom,” and which has in it 
punishment and so is expelled from the hearts of those who are perfect by the incoming of the fulness of 
love. For “there is no fear in love, but perfect love casteth out fear.” And in truth if the beginning of 
wisdom consists in fear, what will its perfection be except in the love of Christ which, as it contains in it 
the fear which belongs to perfect love, is called not the beginning but the treasure of wisdom and 
knowledge? And therefore there is a twofold stage of fear. The one for beginners, i.e., for those who are 
still subject to the yoke and to servile terror; of which we read: “And the servant shall fear his Lord;” and 
in the gospel: “I no longer call you servants, for the servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth;” and 
therefore “the servant,” He tells us, “abideth not in the house for ever, but the Son abideth for ever.” For 
He is instructing us to pass on from that penal fear to the fullest freedom of love, and the confidence of 
the friends and sons of God. Finally the blessed Apostle, who had by the power of the Lord’s love already 
passed through the servile stage of fear, scorns lower things and declares that he has been enriched with 
good things by the Lord, “for God hath not given us” he says “a spirit of fear but of power and of love and 
of a sound mind.” Those also who are inflamed with a perfect love of their heavenly Father, and whom the 
Divine adoption has already made sons instead of servants, he addresses in these words: “For ye have not 
received the spirit of bondage again to fear, but ye received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father.” It is of this fear too, that the prophet spoke when he would describe that sevenfold spirit, which 
according to the mystery of the Incarnation, full surely descended on the God man: “And there shall rest 
upon Him the Spirit of the Lord: the Spirit of wisdom and of understanding, the Spirit of counsel and of 
might, the Spirit of knowledge and of true godliness,” and in the last place he adds as something special 
these words: “And the Spirit of the fear of the Lord shall fill Him.” Where we must in the first place notice 
carefully that he does not say “and there shall rest upon Him the Spirit of fear,” as he said in the earlier 
cases, but he says “there shall fill Him the Spirit of the fear of the Lord.” For such is the greatness of its 
richness that when once it has seized on a man by its power, it takes possession not of a portion but of his 
whole mind. And not without good reason. For as it is closely joined to that love which “never faileth,” it 
not only fills the man, but takes a lasting and inseparable and continual possession of him in whom it has 
begun, and is not lessened by any allurements of temporal joy or delights, as is sometimes the case with 
that fear which is cast out. This then is the fear belonging to perfection, with which we are told that the 
God-man, who came not only to redeem mankind, but also to give us a pattern of perfection and example 
of goodness, was filled. For the true Son of God “who did no sin neither was guile found in His mouth,” 
could not feel that servile fear of punishment. 


CHAPTER XIV 
A QUESTION ABOUT COMPLETE CHASTITY 


Germanus: Now that you have finished your discourse on perfect chastity, we want also to ask somewhat 
more freely about the end of chastity. For we do not doubt that those lofty heights of love, by which, as 
you have hitherto explained, we mount to the image and likeness of God, cannot possibly exist without 
perfect purity. But we should like to know whether a lasting grant of it can be secured so that no 
incitement to lust may ever disturb the serenity of our heart, and that thus we may be enabled to pass the 
time of our sojourneying in the flesh free from this carnal passion, so as never to be inflamed by the fire of 
excitement. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE POSTPONEMENT OF THE EXPLANATION WHICH IS ASKED FOR 


Chaeremon: It is indeed a sign of the utmost blessedness and of singular goodness both continually to 
learn and to teach that love by which we cling to the Lord, so that meditation on Him may, as the Psalmist 
says, occupy all the days and nights of our life, and may support our soul, which insatiably hungers and 
thirsts after righteousness, by continually chewing the cud of this heavenly food. But we must also, in 
accordance with the kindly forethought of our Saviour, make some provision for the food of the body, that 
we faint not by the way, for “the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” And this we must now 
secure by taking a little food, so that after supper, the mind may be rendered more attentive for the 
careful tracing out of what you want. 


XII. The Second Conference of Abbot Chaeremon 


On Chastity 


Not translated. 


XIII. The Third Conference of Abbot Chaeremon 


On the Protection of God 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


When after a short sleep we returned for morning service and were waiting for the old man, Abbot 
Germanus was troubled by great scruples because in the previous discussion, the force of which had 
inspired us with the utmost longing for this chastity which was till now unknown to us, the blessed old 
man had by the addition of a single sentence broken down the claims of man’s exertions, adding that man 
even though he strive with all his might for a good result, yet cannot become master of what is good 
unless he has acquired it simply by the gift of Divine bounty and not by the efforts of his own toil. While 
then we were puzzling over this question the blessed Chaeremon arrived at the cell, and as he saw that 
we were whispering together about something, he cut the service of prayers and Psalms shorter than 
usual, and asked us what was the matter. 


CHAPTER II 


A QUESTION WHY THE MERIT OF GOOD DEEDS MAY NOT BE ASCRIBED TO THE EXERTIONS OF THE MAN WHO 
DOES THEM 


Then Germanus: As we are almost shut out, so to speak, by the greatness of that splendid virtue, which 
was described in last night’s discussion, from believing in the possibility of it, so, if you will pardon my 
saying so, it seems to us absurd for the reward of our efforts, i.e., perfect chastity, which is gained by the 
earnestness of one’s own toil, not to be ascribed chiefly to the exertions of the man who makes the effort. 
For it is foolish, if, when for example, we see a husbandman taking the utmost pains over the cultivation of 
the ground, we do not ascribe the fruits to his exertions. 


CHAPTER III 


THE ANSWER THAT WITHOUT GOD’S HELP NOT ONLY PERFECT CHASTITY BUT ALL GOOD OF EVERY KIND 
CANNOT BE PERFORMED 


Chaeremon: By this very instance which you bring forward we can still more clearly prove that the 
exertions of the worker can do nothing without God’s aid. For neither can the husbandman, when he has 
spent the utmost pains in cultivating the ground, forthwith ascribe the produce of the crops and the rich 
fruits to his own exertions, as he finds that these are often in vain unless opportune rains and a quiet and 
calm winter aids them, so that we have often seen fruits already ripe and set and thoroughly matured 
snatched as it were from the hands of those who were grasping them; and their continuous and earnest 
efforts were of no use to the workers because they were not under the guidance of the Lord’s assistance. 
As then the Divine goodness does not grant these rich crops to idle husbandmen who do not till their 
fields by frequent ploughing, so also toil all night long is of no use to the workers unless the mercy of the 
Lord prospers it. But herein human pride should never try to put itself on a level with the grace of God or 
to intermingle itself with it, so as to fancy that its own efforts were the cause of Divine bounty, or to boast 
that a very plentiful crop of fruits was an answer to the merits of its own exertions. For a man should 
consider and with a most careful scrutiny weigh the fact that he could not by his own strength apply those 
very efforts which he has earnestly used in his desire for wealth, unless the Lord’s protection and pity had 
given him strength for the performance of all agricultural labours; and that his own will and strength 
would have been powerless unless Divine compassion had supplied the means for the completion of them, 
as they sometimes fail either from too much or from too little rain. For when vigour has been granted by 
the Lord to the oxen, and bodily health and the power to do all the work, and prosperity in undertakings, 
still a man must pray lest there come to him, as Scripture says, “a heaven of brass and an earth of iron,” 
and “the cankerworm eat what the locust hath left, and the palmerworm eat what the cankerworm hath 
left, and the mildew destroys what the palmerworm hath left.” Nor is it only in this that the efforts of the 
husbandman in his work need God’s help, unless it also averts unlooked for accidents by which, even 
when the field is rich with the expected fruitful crops, not only is the man deprived of what he has vainly 
hoped and looked for, but actually loses the abundant fruits which he has already gathered and stored up 
in the threshing floor or in the barn. From which we clearly infer that the initiative not only of our actions 
but also of good thoughts comes from God, who inspires us with a good will to begin with, and supplies us 
with the opportunity of carrying out what we rightly desire: for “every good gift and every perfect gift 
cometh down from above, from the Father of lights,” who both begins what is good, and continues it and 


consummated and brought about by the operations of God, and not by the laws of nature. Therefore, 
inasmuch as what is mortal has to be swallowed up of life, it must needs be brought out to view in order 
to be so swallowed up; (needful) also to be swallowed up, in order to undergo the ultimate transformation. 
If you were to say that a fire is to be lighted, you could not possibly allege that what is to kindle it is 
sometimes necessary and sometimes not. In like manner, when he inserts the words “If so be that being 
unclothed we be not found naked,”—referring, of course, to those who shall not be found in the day of the 
Lord alive and in the flesh—he did not say that they whom he had just described as unclothed or stripped, 
were naked in any other sense than meaning that they should be understood to be reinvested with the 
very same substance they had been divested of. For although they shall be found naked when their flesh 
has been laid aside, or to some extent sundered or worn away (and this condition may well be called 
nakedness,) they shall afterwards recover it again, in order that, being reinvested with the flesh, they may 
be able also to have put over that the supervestment of immortality; for it will be impossible for the 
outside garment to fit except over one who is already dressed. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


NO DISPARAGEMENT OF OUR DOCTRINE IN ST. PAULS PHRASE, WHICH CALLS OUR RESIDENCE IN THE FLESH 
ABSENCE FROM THE LORD 


In the same way, when he says, “Therefore we are always confident, and fully aware, that while we are at 
home in the body we are absent from the Lord; for we walk by faith, not be sight,” it is manifest that in 
this statement there is no design of disparaging the flesh, as if it separated us from the Lord. For there is 
here pointedly addressed to us an exhortation to disregard this present life, since we are absent from the 
Lord as long as we are passing through it—walking by faith, not by sight; in other words, in hope, not in 
reality. Accordingly he adds: “We are indeed confident and deem it good rather to be absent from the 
body, and present with the Lord;” in order, that is, that we may walk by sight rather than by faith, in 
realization rather than in hope. Observe how he here also ascribes to the excellence of martyrdom a 
contempt for the body. For no one, on becoming absent from the body, is at once a dweller in the presence 
of the Lord, except by the prerogative of martyrdom, he gains a lodging in Paradise, not in the lower 
regions. Now, had the apostle been at a loss for words to describe the departure from the body? Or does 
he purposely use a novel phraseology? For, wanting to express our temporary absence from the body, he 
says that we are strangers, absent from it, because a man who goes abroad returns after a while to his 
home. Then he says even to all: “We therefore earnestly desire to be acceptable unto God, whether absent 
or present; for we must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ Jesus.” If all of us, then all of us 
wholly; if wholly, then our inward man and outward too—that is, our bodies no less than our souls. “That 
every one,” as he goes on to say, “may receive the things done in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.” Now I ask, how do you read this passage? Do you take it to be confusedly 
constructed, with a transposition of ideas? Is the question about what things will have to be received by 
the body, or the things which have been already done in the body? Well, if the things which are to be 
borne by the body are meant, then undoubtedly a resurrection of the body is implied; and if the things 
which have been already done in the body are referred to, (the same conclusion follows): for of course the 
retribution will have to be paid by the body, since it was by the body that the actions were performed. 
Thus the apostle’s whole argument from the beginning is unravelled in this concluding clause, wherein 
the resurrection of the flesh is set forth; and it ought to be understood in a sense which is strictly in 
accordance with this conclusion. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


SUNDRY OTHER PASSAGES OF ST. PAUL EXPLAINED IN A SENTENCE CONFIRMATORY OF OUR DOCTRINE 


Now, if you will examine the words which precede the passage where mention is made of the outward and 
the inward man, will you not discover the whole truth, both of the dignity and the hope of the flesh? For, 
when he speaks of the “light which God hath commanded to shine in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord in the person of Jesus Christ,” and says that “we have this treasure in 
earthen vessels,” meaning of course the flesh, which is meant—that the flesh shall be destroyed, because 
it is “an earthen vessel,” deriving its origin from clay; or that it is to be glorified, as being the receptacle 
of a divine treasure? Now if that true light, which is in the person of Christ, contains in itself life, and that 
life with its light is committed to the flesh, is that destined to perish which has life entrusted to it? Then, 
of course, the treasure will perish also; for perishable things are entrusted to things which are themselves 
perishable, which is like putting new wine into old bottles. When also he adds, “Always bearing about in 
our body the dying of the Lord Jesus Christ,” what sort of substance is that which, after (being called) the 
temple of God, can now be also designated the tomb of Christ? But why do we bear about in the body the 
dying of the Lord? In order, as he says, “that His life also may be manifested.” Where? “In the body.” In 
what body? “In our mortal body.” Therefore in the flesh, which is mortal indeed through sin, but living 
through grace—how great a grace you may see when the purpose is, “that the life of Christ may be 
manifested in it.” Is it then in a thing which is a stranger to salvation, in a substance which is perpetually 
dissolved, that the life of Christ will be manifested, which is eternal, continuous, incorruptible, and 
already the life of God? Else to what epoch belongs that life of the Lord which is to be manifested in our 
body? It surely is the life which He lived up to His passion, which was not only openly shown among the 


completes it in us, as the Apostle says: “But He who giveth seed to the sower will both provide bread to 
eat and will multiply your seed and make the fruits of your righteousness to increase.” But it is for us, 
humbly to follow day by day the grace of God which is drawing us, or else if we resist with “a stiff neck,” 
and (to use the words of Scripture) “uncircumcised ears,” we shall deserve to hear the words of Jeremiah: 
“Shall he that falleth, not rise again? and he that is turned away, shall he not turn again? Why then is this 
people in Jerusalem turned away with a stubborn revolting? They have stiffened their necks and refused 
to return.” 


CHAPTER IV 
AN OBJECTION, ASKING HOW THE GENTILES CAN BE SAID TO HAVE CHASTITY WITHOUT THE GRACE OF GOD 


Germanus: To this explanation, the excellence of which we cannot hastily disprove, it seems a difficulty 
that it tends to destroy free will. For as we see that many of the heathen to whom the assistance of Divine 
grace has certainly not been vouchsafed, are eminent not only in the virtues of frugality and patience, but 
(which is more remarkable) in that of chastity, how can we think that the freedom of their will is taken 
captive and that these virtues are granted to them by God’s gift, especially as in following after the 
wisdom of this world, and in their utter ignorance not only of God’s grace but even of the existence of the 
true God, as we have known Him by the course of our reading and the teaching of others—they are said to 
have gained the most perfect purity of chastity by their own efforts and exertions. 


CHAPTER V 


THE ANSWER ON THE IMAGINARY CHASTITY OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 


Chaeremon: I am pleased that, though you are fired with the greatest longing to know the truth, yet you 
bring forward some foolish points, as by your raising these objections the value of the Catholic faith may 
seem better established, and if I may use the expression, more thoroughly explored. For what wise man 
would make such contradictory statements as yesterday to maintain that the heavenly purity of chastity 
could not possibly even by God’s grace be bestowed on any mortals, and now to hold that it was obtained 
even by the heathen by their own strength? But as you have certainly, as I said, made these objections 
from the desire of getting at the truth, consider what we hold on these points. First we certainly must not 
think that the philosophers attained such chastity of soul, as is required of us, on whom it is enjoined that 
not fornication only, but uncleanness be not so much as named among us. But they had a sort of merike, 
i.e., some particle of chastity; viz. continence of the flesh, by which they could restrain their lust from 
carnal intercourse: but this internal purity of mind and continual purity of body they could not attain, I 
will not say, in act, but even in thought. Finally Socrates, the most famous of them all, as they themselves 
esteem him, was not ashamed to profess this of himself. For when one who judged a man’s character by 
his looks (psusiognomoin) looked at him, and said ommata paid erastou, i.e., “the eyes of a corrupter of 
boys,” and his scholars rushed at him, and brought him to their master and wanted to avenge the insult, it 
is said that he checked their indignation with these words: pausaothe, etairoi ; eimi gar, epeko de, i.e., 
Stop, my friends, for I am, but I restrain myself. It is then quite clearly shown not only by our assertions 
but actually by their own admissions that it was only the performance of indecent acts, i.e., the disgrace of 
intercourse, that was by force of necessity checked by them, and that the desire and delight in this 
passion was not shut out from their hearts. But with what horror must one bring forward this saying of 
Diogenes? For a thing which the philosophers of this world were not ashamed to bring forward as 
something remarkable, cannot be spoken or heard by us without shame: for to one to be punished for the 
crime of adultery they relate that he said to dorean poloumenon thanato me agoraze, i.e., you should not 
buy with your death what is sold for nothing. It is clear then that they did not recognize the virtue of the 
true chastity which we seek for, and so it is quite certain that our circumcision which is in the spirit 
cannot be acquired save only by the gift of God, and that it belongs only to those who serve God with full 
contrition of their spirit. 


CHAPTER VI 
THAT WITHOUT THE GRACE OF GOD WE CANNOT MAKE ANY DILIGENT EFFORTS 


And therefore though in many things, indeed in everything, it can be shown that men always have need of 
God’s help, and that human weakness cannot accomplish anything that has to do with salvation by itself 
alone, i.e., without the aid of God, yet in nothing is this more clearly shown than in the acquisition and 
preservation of chastity. For as the discussion on the difficulty of its perfection is put off for so long, let us 
meanwhile discourse briefly on the instruments of it. Who, I ask, could, however fervent he might be in 
spirit, relying on his own strength with no praise from men endure the squalor of the desert, and I will not 
say the daily lack but the supply of dry bread? Who without the Lord’s consolation, could put up with the 
continual thirst for water, or deprive his human eyes of that sweet and delicious morning sleep, and 
regularly compress his whole time of rest and repose into the limits of four hours? Who would be 
sufficient without God’s grace to give continual attendance to reading and constant earnestness in work, 
receiving no advantage of present gain? And all these matters, as we cannot desire them continuously 
without divine inspiration, so in no respect whatever can we perform them without His help. And that we 


may ensure that these things are not only proved to us by the teaching of experience, but also made still 
clearer by sure proof and arguments, does not some weakness intervene in the case of many things which 
we wish usefully to perform, and though the full keenness of our desire and the perfection of our will be 
not wanting, yet interfere with the wish we have conceived, so that there is no carrying out of our 
purpose, unless the power to perform it has been granted by the mercy of the Lord, so that, although 
there are countless swarms of people who are anxious to stick faithfully to the pursuit of virtue, you can 
scarcely find any who are able to carry it out and endure it, to say nothing of the fact that, even when no 
weakness at all hinders us, the opportunity for doing everything that we wish does not lie in our own 
power. For it is not in our power to secure the silence of solitude and severe fasts and undisturbed study 
even when we could use such opportunities, but by a chapter of accidents we are often very much against 
our will kept away from the salutary ordinances so that we have to pray to the Lord for opportunities of 
place or time in which to practise them. And it is clear that the ability for these is not sufficient for us 
unless there be also granted to us by the Lord an opportunity of doing what we are capable of (as the 
Apostle also says: “For we wanted to come to you once and again, but Satan hindered us” ), so that 
sometimes we find for our advantage we are called away from these spiritual exercises in order that while 
without our own consent the regularity of our routine is broken and we yield something to weakness of 
the flesh, we may even against our will be brought to a salutary patience. Of which providential 
arrangement of God the blessed Apostle says something similar: “For which I besought the Lord thrice 
that it might depart from me. And He said to me: My grace is sufficient for thee: for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness:” and again: “For we know not what to pray for as we ought.” 


CHAPTER VII 
OF THE MAIN PURPOSE OF GOD AND HIS DAILY PROVIDENCE 


For the purpose of God whereby He made man not to perish but to live for ever, stands immovable. And 
when His goodness sees in us even the very smallest spark of good will shining forth, which He Himself 
has struck as it were out of the hard flints of our hearts, He fans and fosters it and nurses it with His 
breath, as He “willeth all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth,” for as He says, “it 
is not the will of your Father which is in heaven that one of these little ones should perish,” and again it 
says: “Neither will God have a soul to perish, but recalleth,” meaning that he that is cast off should not 
altogether perish. For He is true, and lieth not when He lays down with an oath: “As I live, saith the Lord 
God, for I will not the death of a sinner, but that he should turn from his way and live.” For if He willeth 
not that one of His little ones should perish, how can we imagine without grievous blasphemy that He 
does not generally will all men, but only some instead of all to be saved? Those then who perish, perish 
against His will, as He testifies against each one of them day by day: “Turn from your evil ways, and why 
will ye die, O house of Israel?” And again: “How often would I have gathered thy children together as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not;” and: “Wherefore is this people in 
Jerusalem turned away with a stubborn revolting? They have hardened their faces and refused to return.” 
The grace of Christ then is at hand every day, which, while it “willeth all men to be saved and to come to 
the knowledge of the truth,” calleth all without any exception, saying: “Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you.” But if He calls not all generally but only some, it follows that 
not all are heavy laden either with original or actual sin, and that this saying is not a true one: “For all 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God;” nor can we believe that “death passed on all men.” And 
so far do all who perish, perish against the will of God, that God cannot be said to have made death, as 
Scripture itself testifies: “For God made not death, neither rejoiceth in the destruction of the living.” And 
hence it comes that for the most part when instead of good things we ask for the opposite, our prayer is 
either heard but tardily or not at all; and again the Lord vouchsafes to bring upon us even against our will, 
like some most beneficent physician, for our good what we think is opposed to it, and sometimes He 
delays and hinders our injurious purposes and deadly attempts from having their horrible effects, and, 
while we are rushing headlong towards death, draws us back to salvation, and rescues us without our 
knowing it from the jaws of hell. 


CHAPTER VIII 
OF THE GRACE OF GOD AND THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL 


And this care of His and providence with regard to us the Divine word has finely described by the prophet 
Hosea under the figure of Jerusalem as an harlot, and inclining with disgraceful eagerness to the worship 
of idols, where when she says: “I will go after my lovers, who give me my bread, and my water, and my 
wool, and my flax, and my oil, and my drink;” the Divine consideration replies having regard to her 
salvation and not to her wishes: “Behold I will hedge up thy way with thorns, and I will stop it up with a 
wall, and she shall not find her paths. And she shall follow after her lovers, and shall not overtake them: 
and she shall seek them, and shall not find them, and shall say: I will return to my first husband, because 
it was better with me then than now.” And again our obstinacy, and scorn, with which we in our rebellious 
spirit disdain Him when He urges us to a salutary return, is described in the following comparison: He 
says: “And I said thou shalt call Me Father, and shalt not cease to walk after Me. But as a woman that 
despiseth her lover, so hath the house of Israel despised Me, saith the Lord.” Aptly then, as He has 


compared Jerusalem to an adulteress forsaking her husband, He compares His own love and persevering 
goodness to a man who is dying of love for a woman. For the goodness and love of God, which He ever 
shows to mankind,—since it is overcome by no injuries so as to cease from caring for our salvation, or be 
driven from His first intention, as if vanquished by our iniquities,—could not be more fitly described by 
any comparison than the case of a man inflamed with most ardent love for a woman, who is consumed by 
a more burning passion for her, the more he sees that he is slighted and despised by her. The Divine 
protection then is inseparably present with us, and so great is the kindness of the Creator towards His 
creatures, that His Providence not only accompanies it, but actually constantly precedes it, as the prophet 
experienced and plainly confessed, saying: “My God will prevent me with His mercy.” And when He sees 
in us some beginnings of a good will, He at once enlightens it and strengthens it and urges it on towards 
salvation, increasing that which He Himself implanted or which He sees to have arisen from our own 
efforts. For He says “Before they cry, I will hear them: While they are still speaking I will hear them;” and 
again: “As soon as He hears the voice of thy crying, He will answer thee.” And in His goodness, not only 
does He inspire us with holy desires, but actually creates occasions for life and opportunities for good 
results, and shows to those in error the direction of the way of salvation. 


CHAPTER IX 


OF THE POWER OF OUR GOOD WILL, AND THE GRACE OF GOD 


Whence human reason cannot easily decide how the Lord gives to those that ask, is found by those that 
seek, and opens to those that knock, and on the other hand is found by those that sought Him not, appears 
openly among those who asked not for Him, and all the day long stretches forth His hands to an 
unbelieving and gainsaying people, calls those who resist and stand afar off, draws men against their will 
to salvation, takes away from those who want to sin the faculty of carrying out their desire, in His 
goodness stands in the way of those who are rushing into wickedness. But who can easily see how it is 
that the completion of our salvation is assigned to our own will, of which it is said: “If ye be willing, and 
hearken unto Me, ye shall eat the good things of the land,” and how it is “not of him that willeth or 
runneth, but of God that hath mercy?” What too is this, that God “will render to every man according to 
his works;” and “it is God who worketh in you both to will and to do, of His good pleasure;” and “this is 
not of yourselves but it is the gift of God: not of works, that no man may boast?” What is this too which is 
said: “Draw near to the Lord, and He will draw near to you,” and what He says elsewhere: “No man 
cometh unto Me except the Father who sent Me draw Him?” What is it that we find: “Make straight paths 
for your feet and direct your ways,” and what is it that we say in our prayers: “Direct my way in Thy 
sight,” and “establish my goings in Thy paths, that my footsteps be not moved?” What is it again that we 
are admonished: “Make you a new heart and a new spirit,” and what is this which is promised to us: “I will 
give them one heart and will put a new spirit within them:” and “I will take away the stony heart from 
their flesh and will give them an heart of flesh that they may walk in Thy statutes and keep My 
judgments?” What is it that the Lord commands, where He says: “Wash thine heart of iniquity, O 
Jerusalem, that thou mayest be saved,” and what is it that the prophet asks for from the Lord, when he 
says “Create in me a clean heart, O God,” and again: “Thou shalt wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow?” What is it that is said to us: “Enlighten yourselves with the light of knowledge;” and this which is 
said of God: “Who teacheth man knowledge;” and: “the Lord enlightens the blind,” or at any rate this, 
which we say in our prayers with the prophet: “Lighten mine eyes that I sleep not in death,” unless in all 
these there is a declaration of the grace of God and the freedom of our will, because even of his own 
motion a man can be led to the quest of virtue, but always stands in need of the help of the Lord? For 
neither does anyone enjoy good health whenever he will, nor is he at his own will and pleasure set free 
from disease and sickness. But what good is it to have desired the blessing of health, unless God, who 
grants us the enjoyments of life itself, grant also vigorous and sound health? But that it may be still 
clearer that through the excellence of nature which is granted by the goodness of the Creator, sometimes 
first beginnings of a good will arise, which however cannot attain to the complete performance of what is 
good unless it is guided by the Lord, the Apostle bears witness and says: “For to will is present with me, 
but to perform what is good I find not.” 


CHAPTER X 
ON THE WEAKNESS OF FREE WILL 


For Holy Scripture supports the freedom of the will where it says: “Keep thy heart with all diligence,” but 
the Apostle indicates its weakness by saying “The Lord keep your hearts and minds in Christ Jesus.” David 
asserts the power of free will, where he says “I have inclined my heart to do Thy righteous acts,” but the 
same man in like manner teaches us its weakness, by praying and saying, “Incline my heart unto Thy 
testimonies and not to covetousness:” Solomon also: “The Lord incline our hearts unto Himself that we 
may walk in all His ways and keep His commandments, and ordinances and judgments.” The Psalmist 
denotes the power of our will, where he says: “Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips that they speak no 
guile,” our prayer testifies to its weakness, when we say: “O Lord, set a watch before my mouth, and keep 
the door of my lips.” The importance of our will is maintained by the Lord, when we find “Break the chains 
of thy neck, O captive daughter of Zion:” of its weakness the prophet sings, when he says: “The Lord 


looseth them that are bound:” and “Thou hast broken my chains: To Thee will I offer the sacrifice of 
praise.” We hear in the gospel the Lord summoning us to come speedily to Him by our free will: “Come 
unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you,” but the same Lord testifies to its 
weakness, by saying: “No man can come unto Me except the Father which sent Me draw him.” The 
Apostle indicates our free will by saying: “So run that ye may obtain:” but to its weakness John Baptist 
bears witness where he says: “No man can receive anything of himself, except it be given him from 
above.” We are commanded to keep our souls with all care, when the Prophet says: “Keep your souls,” but 
by the same spirit another Prophet proclaims: “Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain.” The Apostle writing to the Philippians, to show that their will is free, says “Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling,” but to point out its weakness, he adds: “For it is God that worketh in 
you both to will and to do of His good pleasure.” 


CHAPTER XI 


WHETHER THE GRACE OF GOD PRECEDES OR FOLLOWS OUR GOOD WILL 


And so these are somehow mixed up and indiscriminately confused, so that among many persons, which 
depends on the other is involved in great questionings, i.e., does God have compassion upon us because 
we have shown the beginning of a good will, or does the beginning of a good will follow because God has 
had compassion upon us? For many believing each of these and asserting them more widely than is right 
are entangled in all kinds of opposite errors. For if we say that the beginning of free will is in our own 
power, what about Paul the persecutor, what about Matthew the publican, of whom the one was drawn to 
salvation while eager for bloodshed and the punishment of the innocent, the other for violence and 
rapine? But if we say that the beginning of our free will is always due to the inspiration of the grace of 
God, what about the faith of Zaccheus, or what are we to say of the goodness of the thief on the cross, 
who by their own desires brought violence to bear on the kingdom of heaven and so prevented the special 
leadings of their vocation? But if we attribute the performance of virtuous acts, and the execution of God’s 
commands to our own will, how do we pray: “Strengthen, O God, what Thou hast wrought in us;” and “The 
work of our hands stablish Thou upon us?” We know that Balaam was brought to curse Israel, but we see 
that when he wished to curse he was not permitted to. Abimelech is preserved from touching Rebecca and 
so sinning against God. Joseph is sold by the envy of his brethren, in order to bring about the descent of 
the children of Israel into Egypt, and that while they were contemplating the death of their brother 
provision might be made for them against the famine to come: as Joseph shows when he makes himself 
known to his brethren and says: “Fear not, neither let it be grievous unto you that ye sold me into these 
parts: for for your salvation God sent me before you;” and below: “For God sent me before that ye might 
be preserved upon the earth and might have food whereby to live. Not by your design was I sent but by 
the will of God, who has made me a father to Pharaoh and lord of all his house, and chief over all the land 
of Egypt.” And when his brethren were alarmed after the death of his father, he removed their suspicions 
and terror by saying: “Fear not: Can ye resist the will of God? You imagined evil against me but God 
turned it into good, that He might exalt me, as ye see at the present time, that He might save much 
people.” And that this was brought about providentially the blessed David likewise declared saying in the 
hundred and fourth Psalm: “And He called for a dearth upon the land: and brake all the staff of bread. He 
sent a man before them: Joseph was sold for a slave.” These two then; viz., the grace of God and free will 
seem opposed to each other, but really are in harmony, and we gather from the system of goodness that 
we ought to have both alike, lest if we withdraw one of them from man, we may seem to have broken the 
rule of the Church’s faith: for when God sees us inclined to will what is good, He meets, guides, and 
strengthens us: for “At the voice of thy cry, as soon as He shall hear, He will answer thee;” and: “Call upon 
Me,” He says, “in the day of tribulation and I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me.” And again, if He 
finds that we are unwilling or have grown cold, He stirs our hearts with salutary exhortations, by which a 
good will is either renewed or formed in us. 


CHAPTER XII 


THAT A GOOD WILL SHOULD NOT ALWAYS BE ATTRIBUTED TO GRACE, NOR ALWAYS TO MAN HIMSELF 


For we should not hold that God made man such that he can never will or be capable of what is good: or 
else He has not granted him a free will, if He has suffered him only to will or be capable of evil, but 
neither to will or be capable of what is good of himself. And, in this case how will that first statement of 
the Lord made about men after the fall stand: “Behold, Adam is become as one of us, knowing good and 
evil?” For we cannot think that before, he was such as to be altogether ignorant of good. Otherwise we 
should have to admit that he was formed like some irrational and insensate beast: which is sufficiently 
absurd and altogether alien from the Catholic faith. Moreover as the wisest Solomon says: “God made 
man upright,” i.e., always to enjoy the knowledge of good only, “But they have sought out many 
imaginations,” for they came, as has been said, to know good and evil. Adam therefore after the fall 
conceived a knowledge of evil which he had not previously, but did not lose the knowledge of good which 
he had before. Finally the Apostle’s words very clearly show that mankind did not lose after the fall of 
Adam the knowledge of good: as he says: “For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the 
things of the law, these, though they have not the law, are a law to themselves, as they show the work of 


the law written in their hearts, their conscience bearing witness to these, and their thoughts within them 
either accusing or else excusing them, in the day in which God shall judge the secrets of men.” And with 
the same meaning the Lord rebukes by the prophet the unnatural but freely chosen blindness of the Jews, 
which they by their obstinacy brought upon themselves, saying: “Hear ye deaf, and ye blind, behold that 
you may see. Who is deaf but My servant? and blind, but he to whom I have sent My messengers?” And 
that no one might ascribe this blindness of theirs to nature instead of to their own will, elsewhere He says: 
“Bring forth the people that are blind and have eyes: that are deaf and have ears;” and again: “having 
eyes, but ye see not; and ears, but ye hear not.” The Lord also says in the gospel: “Because seeing they 
see not, and hearing they hear not neither do they understand.” And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of 
Isaiah which says: “Hearing ye shall hear and shall not understand: and seeing ye shall see and shall not 
see. For the heart of this people is waxed fat, and their ears are dull of hearing: and they have closed their 
eyes, lest they should see with their eyes and hear with their ears and understand with their heart, and be 
turned and I should heal them.” Finally in order to denote that the possibility of good was in them, in 
chiding the Pharisees, He says: “But why of your own selves do ye not judge what is right?” And this he 
certainly would not have said to them, unless He knew that by their natural judgment they could discern 
what was fair. Wherefore we must take care not to refer all the merits of the saints to the Lord in such a 
way as to ascribe nothing but what is evil and perverse to human nature: in doing which we are confuted 
by the evidence of the most wise Solomon, or rather of the Lord Himself, Whose words these are; for 
when the building of the Temple was finished and he was praying, he spoke as follows: “And David my 
father would have built a house to the name of the Lord God of Israel: and the Lord said to David my 
father: Whereas thou hast thought in thine heart to build a house to My name, thou hast well done in 
having this same thing in thy mind. Nevertheless thou shalt not build a house to My name.” This thought 
then and this purpose of king David, are we to call it good and from God or bad and from man? For if that 
thought was good and from God, why did He by whom it was inspired refuse that it should be carried into 
effect? But if it is bad and from man, why is it praised by the Lord? It remains then that we must take it as 
good and from man. And in the same way we can take our own thoughts today. For it was not given only to 
David to think what is good of himself, nor is it denied to us naturally to think or imagine anything that is 
good. It cannot then be doubted that there are by nature some seeds of goodness in every soul implanted 
by the kindness of the Creator: but unless these are quickened by the assistance of God, they will not be 
able to attain to an increase of perfection, for, as the blessed Apostle says: “Neither is he that planteth 
anything nor he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase.” But that freedom of the will is to some 
degree in a man’s own power is very clearly taught in the book termed the Pastor, where two angels are 
said to be attached to each one of us, i.e., a good and a bad one, while it lies at a man’s own option to 
choose which to follow. And therefore the will always remains free in man, and can either neglect or 
delight in the grace of God. For the Apostle would not have commanded saying: “Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling,” had he not known that it could be advanced or neglected by us. But 
that men might not fancy that they had no need of Divine aid for the work of Salvation, he subjoins: “For it 
is God that worketh in you both to will and to do, of His good pleasure.” And therefore he warns Timothy 
and says: “Neglect not the grace of God which is in thee;” and again: “For which cause I exhort thee to 
stir up the grace of God which is in thee.” Hence also in writing to the Corinthians he exhorts and warns 
them not through their unfruitful works to show themselves unworthy of the grace of God, saying: “And 
we helping, exhort you that ye receive not the grace of God in vain:” for the reception of saving grace was 
of no profit to Simon doubtless because he had received it in vain; for he would not obey the command of 
the blessed Peter who said: “Repent of thine iniquity, and pray God if haply the thoughts of thine heart 
may be forgiven thee; for I perceive that thou art in the gall of bitterness and the bonds of iniquity.” It 
prevents therefore the will of man, for it is said: “My God will prevent me with His mercy;” and again 
when God waits and for our good delays, that He may put our desires to the test, our will precedes, for it 
is said: “And in the morning my prayer shall prevent Thee;” and again: “I prevented the dawning of the 
day and cried;” and: “Mine eyes have prevented the morning.” For He calls and invites us, when He says: 
“All the day long I stretched forth My hands to a disobedient and gainsaying people;” and He is invited by 
us when we say to Him: “All the day long I have stretched forth My hands unto Thee.” He waits for us, 
when it is said by the prophet: “Wherefore the Lord waiteth to have compassion upon us;” and He is 
waited for by us, when we say: “I waited patiently for the Lord, and He inclined unto me;” and: “I have 
waited for thy salvation, O Lord.” He strengthens us when He says: “And I have chastised them, and 
strengthened their arms; and they have imagined evil against me;” and He exhorts us to strengthen 
ourselves when He says: “Strengthen ye the weak hands, and make strong the feeble knees.” Jesus cries: 
“Tf any man thirst let him come unto Me and drink;” the prophet also cries to Him: “I have laboured with 
crying, my jaws are become hoarse: mine eyes have failed, whilst I hope in my God.” The Lord seeks us, 
when He says: “I sought and there was no man. I called, and there was none to answer;” and He Himself 
is sought by the bride who mourns with tears: “I sought on my bed by night Him whom my soul loved: I 
sought Him and found Him not; I called Him, and He gave me no answer.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
HOW HUMAN EFFORTS CANNOT BE SET AGAINST THE GRACE OF GOD 


And so the grace of God always co-operates with our will for its advantage, and in all things assists, 
protects, and defends it, in such a way as sometimes even to require and look for some efforts of good will 


from it that it may not appear to confer its gifts on one who is asleep or relaxed in sluggish ease, as it 
seeks opportunities to show that as the torpor of man’s sluggishness is shaken off its bounty is not 
unreasonable, when it bestows it on account of some desire and efforts to gain it. And none the less does 
God’s grace continue to be free grace while in return for some small and trivial efforts it bestows with 
priceless bounty such glory of immortality, and such gifts of eternal bliss. For because the faith of the thief 
on the cross came as the first thing, no one would say that therefore the blessed abode of Paradise was 
not promised to him as a free gift, nor could we hold that it was the penitence of King David’s single word 
which he uttered: “I have sinned against the Lord,” and not rather the mercy of God which removed those 
two grievous sins of his, so that it was vouchsafed to him to hear from the prophet Nathan: “The Lord also 
hath put away thine iniquity: thou shalt not die.” The fact then that he added murder to adultery, was 
certainly due to free will: but that he was reproved by the prophet, this was the grace of Divine 
Compassion. Again it was his own doing that he was humbled and acknowledged his guilt; but that in a 
very short interval of time he was granted pardon for such sins, this was the gift of the merciful Lord. And 
what shall we say of this brief confession and of the incomparable infinity of Divine reward, when it is 
easy to see what the blessed Apostle, as he fixes his gaze on the greatness of future remuneration, 
announced on those countless persecutions of his? “for,” says he, “our light affliction which is but for a 
moment worketh in us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory,” of which elsewhere he 
constantly affirms, saying that “the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the 
future glory which shall be revealed in us.” However much then human weakness may strive, it cannot 
come up to the future reward, nor by its efforts so take off from Divine grace that it should not always 
remain a free gift. And therefore the aforesaid teacher of the Gentiles, though he bears his witness that he 
had obtained the grade of the Apostolate by the grace of God, saying: “By the grace of God I am what I 
am,” yet also declares that he himself had corresponded to Divine Grace, where he says: “And His Grace 
in me was not in vain; but I laboured more abundantly than they all: and yet not I, but the Grace of God 
with me.” For when he says: “I laboured,” he shows the effort of his own will; when he says: “yet not I, but 
the grace of God,” he points out the value of Divine protection; when he says: “with me,” he affirms that it 
cooperates with him when he was not idle or careless, but working and making an effort. 


CHAPTER XIV 
HOW GOD MAKES TRIAL OF THE STRENGTH OF MAN’S WILL BY MEANS OF HIS TEMPTATIONS 


And this too we read that the Divine righteousness provided for in the case of Job His well tried athlete, 
when the devil had challenged him to single combat. For if he had advanced against his foe, not with his 
own strength, but solely with the protection of God’s grace; and, supported only by Divine aid without any 
virtue of patience on his own part, had borne that manifold weight of temptations and losses, contrived 
with all the cruelty of his foe, how would the devil have repeated with some justice that slanderous speech 
which he had previously uttered: “Doth Job serve God for nought? Hast Thou not hedged him in, and all 
his substance round about? but take away thine hand,” i.e., allow him to fight with me in his own strength, 
“and he will curse Thee to Thy face.” But as after the struggle the slanderous foe dare not give vent to any 
such murmur as this, he admired that he was vanquished by his strength and not by that of God; although 
too we must not hold that the grace of God was altogether wanting to him, which gave to the tempter a 
power of tempting in proportion to that which it knew that he had of resisting, without protecting him 
from his attacks in such a way as to leave no room for human virtue, but only providing for this; viz., that 
the most fierce foe should not drive him out of his mind and overwhelm him when weakened, with unequal 
thoughts and in an unfair contest. But that the Lord is sometimes wont to tempt our faith that it may be 
made stronger and more glorious, we are taught by the example of the centurion in the gospel, in whose 
case though the Lord knew that He would cure his servant by the power of His word, yet He chose to offer 
His bodily presence, saying: “I will come and heal him:” but when the centurion overcame this offer of His 
by the ardour of still more fervent faith, and said: “Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldest come under 
my roof: but speak the word only and my servant shall be healed,” the Lord marvelled at him and praised 
him, and put him before all those of the people of Israel who had believed, saying: “Verily, I say unto you, I 
have not found so great faith in Israel.” For there would have been no ground for praise or merit, if Christ 
had only preferred in him what He Himself had given. And this searching trial of faith we read that the 
Divine righteousness brought about also in the case of the grandest of the patriarchs; where it is said: 
“And it came to pass after these things that God did tempt Abraham.” For the Divine righteousness wished 
to try not that faith with which the Lord had inspired him, but that which when called and enlightened by 
the Lord he could show forth by his own free will. Wherefore the firmness of his faith was not without 
reason proved, and when the grace of God, which had for a while left him to prove him, came to his aid, it 
was Said: “Lay not thine hand on the lad, and do nothing unto him: for now I know that thou fearest the 
Lord, and for my sake hast not spared thy beloved son.” And that this kind of temptation can befall us, for 
the sake of proving us, is sufficiently clearly foretold by the giver of the Law in Deuteronomy: “If there 
rise in the midst of you a prophet or one that saith he hath seen a dream, and foretell a sign and wonder; 
and that come to pass which he spoke, and he say to thee: Let us go and serve strange gods which ye 
know not, thou shalt not hear the words of that prophet or dreamer; for the Lord your God surely trieth 
thee, whether thou lovest Him with all thine heart, and keepest His Commandments, or no.” What then 
follows? When God has permitted that prophet or dreamer to arise, must we hold that He will protect 
those whose faith He is purposing to try, in such a way as to leave no place for their own free will, where 


they can fight with the tempter with their own strength? And why is it necessary for them even to be tried 
if He knows them to be so weak and feeble as not to be able by their own power to resist the tempter? But 
certainly the Divine righteousness would not have permitted them to be tempted, unless it knew that 
there was within them an equal power of resistance, by which they could by an equitable judgment be 
found in either result either guilty or worthy of praise. To the same effect also is this which the Apostle 
says: “Therefore let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall. There hath no temptation taken 
you but such as is common to man. But God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye 
are able, but will with the temptation make also a way of escape that ye may be able to bear it.” For when 
he says “Let him that standeth take heed lest he fall” he sets free will on its guard, as he certainly knew 
that, after grace had been received, it could either stand by its exertions or fall through carelessness. But 
when he adds: “there hath no temptation taken you but what is common to man” he chides their weakness 
and the frailty of their heart that is not yet strengthened, as they could not yet resist the attacks of the 
hosts of spiritual wickedness, against which he knew that he and those who were perfect daily fought; of 
which also he says to the Ephesians: “For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, against spiritual wickedness in 
heavenly places.” But when he subjoins: “But God is faithful who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able,” he certainly is not hoping that the Lord will not suffer them to be tempted, but that they 
may not be tempted above what they are able to bear. For the one shows the power of man’s will, the 
other denotes the grace of the Lord who moderates the violence of temptations. In all these phrases then 
there is proof that Divine grace ever stirs up the will of man, not so as to protect and defend it in all 
things in such a way as to cause it not to fight by its own efforts against its spiritual adversaries, the 
victor over whom may set it down to God’s grace, and the vanquished to his own weakness, and thus learn 
that his hope is always not in his own courage but in the Divine assistance, and that he must ever fly to his 
Protector. And to prove this not by our own conjecture but by still clearer passages of Holy Scripture let 
us consider what we read in Joshuah the son of Nun: “The Lord,” it says, “left these nations and would not 
destroy them, that by them He might try Israel, whether they would keep the commandments of the Lord 
their God, and that they might learn to fight with their enemies.” And if we may illustrate the 
incomparable mercy of our Creator from something earthly, not as being equal in kindness, but as an 
illustration of mercy: if a tender and anxious nurse carries an infant in her bosom for a long time in order 
sometime to teach it to walk, and first allows it to crawl, then supports it that by the aid of her right hand 
it may lean on its alternate steps, presently leaves it for a little and if she sees it tottering at all, catches 
hold of it, and grabs at it when falling, when down picks it up, and either shields it from a fall, or allows it 
to fall lightly, and sets it up again after a tumble, but when she has brought it up to boyhood or the 
strength of youth or early manhood, lays upon it some burdens or labours by which it may be not 
overwhelmed but exercised, and allows it to vie with those of its own age; how much more does the 
heavenly Father of all know whom to carry in the bosom of His grace, whom to train to virtue in His sight 
by the exercise of free will, and yet He helps him in his efforts, hears him when he calls, leaves him not 
when he seeks Him, and sometimes snatches him from peril even without his knowing it. 


CHAPTER XV 
OF THE MANIFOLD GRACE OF MEN’S CALLS 


And by this it is clearly shown that God’s “judgments are inscrutable and His ways past finding out,” by 
which He draws mankind to salvation. And this too we can prove by the instances of calls in the gospels. 
For He chose Andrew and Peter and the rest of the apostles by the free compassion of His grace when 
they were thinking nothing of their healing and salvation. Zacchaeus, when in his faithfulness he was 
struggling to see the Lord, and making up for his littleness of stature by the height of the sycamore tree, 
He not only received, but actually honoured by the blessing of His dwelling with him. Paul even against 
his will and resisting He drew to Him. Another He charged to cleave to Him so closely that when he asked 
for the shortest possible delay in order to bury his father He did not grant it. To Cornelius when constantly 
attending to prayers and alms the way of salvation was shown by way of recompense, and by the visitation 
of an angel he was bidden to summon Peter, and learn from him the words of salvation, whereby he might 
be saved with all his. And so the manifold wisdom of God grants with manifold and inscrutable kindness 
salvation to men; and imparts to each one according to his capacity the grace of His bounty, so that He 
wills to grant His healing not according to the uniform power of His Majesty but according to the measure 
of the faith in which He finds each one, or as He Himself has imparted it to each one. For when one 
believed that for the cure of his leprosy the will of Christ alone was sufficient He healed him by the simple 
consent of His will, saying: “I will, be thou clean.” When another prayed that He would come and raise his 
dead daughter by laying His hands on her, He entered his house as he had hoped, and granted what was 
asked of Him. When another believed that what was essential for his salvation depended on His command, 
and answered: “Speak the word only, and my servant shall be healed,” He restored to their former 
strength the limbs that were relaxed, by the power of a word, saying: “Go thy way, and as thou hast 
believed so be it unto thee.” To others hoping for restoration from the touch of His hem, He granted rich 
gifts of healing. To some, when asked, He bestowed remedies for their diseases. To others He afforded the 
means of healing unasked: others He urged on to hope, saying: “Willest thou to be made whole?” to others 
when they were without hope He brought help spontaneously. The desires of some He searched out before 
satisfying their wants, saying: “What will ye that I should do for you?” To another who knew not the way 


to obtain what he desired, He showed it in His kindness, saying: “If thou believest thou shalt see the glory 
of God.” Among some so richly did He pour forth the mighty works of His cures that of them the 
Evangelist says: “And He healed all their sick.” But among others the unfathomable depth of Christ’s 
beneficence was so stopped up, that it was said: “And Jesus could do there no mighty works because of 
their unbelief.” And so the bounty of God is actually shaped according to the capacity of man’s faith, so 
that to one it is said: “According to thy faith be it unto thee:” and to another: “Go thy way, and as thou hast 
believed so be it unto thee;” to another “Be it unto thee according as thou wilt,” and again to another: 
“Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
OF THE GRACE OF GOD; TO THE EFFECT THAT IT TRANSCENDS THE NARROW LIMITS OF HUMAN FAITH 


But let no one imagine that we have brought forward these instances to try to make out that the chief 
share in our salvation rests with our faith, according to the profane notion of some who attribute 
everything to free will and lay down that the grace of God is dispensed in accordance with the desert of 
each man: but we plainly assert our unconditional opinion that the grace of God is superabounding, and 
sometimes overflows the narrow limits of man’s lack of faith. And this, as we remember, happened in the 
case of the ruler in the gospel, who, as he believed that it was an easier thing for his son to be cured when 
sick than to be raised when dead, implored the Lord to come at once, saying: “Lord, come down ere my 
child die;” and though Christ reproved his lack of faith with these words: “Except ye see signs and 
wonders ye will not believe,” yet He did not manifest the grace of His Divinity in proportion to the 
weakness of his faith, nor did He expell the deadly disease of the fever by His bodily presence, as the man 
believed he would, but by the word of His power, saying: “Go thy way, thy son liveth.” And we read also 
that the Lord poured forth this superabundance of grace in the case of the cure of the paralytic, when, 
though he only asked for the healing of the weakness by which his body was enervated, He first brought 
health to the soul by saying: “Son, be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee.” After which, when the 
scribes did not believe that He could forgive men’s sins, in order to confound their incredulity, He set free 
by the power of His word the man’s limb, and put an end to his disease of paralysis, by saying: “Why think 
ye evil in your hearts? Whether is easier to say, thy sins be forgiven thee, or to say, arise and walk? But 
that ye may know that the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins, then saith He to the sick of the 
palsy: Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thine house.” And in the same way in the case of the man who 
had been lying for thirty-eight years near the edge of the pool, and hoping for a cure from the moving of 
the water, He showed the princely character of His bounty unasked. For when in His wish to arouse him 
for the saving remedy, He had said to him: “willest thou to be made whole,” and when the man 
complained of his lack of human assistance and said: “I have no man to put me into the pool when the 
water is troubled,” the Lord in His pity granted pardon to his unbelief and ignorance, and restored him to 
his former health, not in the way which he expected, but in the way which He Himself willed, saying: 
“Arise, take up thy bed and go unto thine house.” And what wonder if these acts are told of the Lord’s 
power, when Divine grace has actually wrought similar works by means of His servants! For when Peter 
and John were entering the temple, when the man who was lame from his mother’s womb and had no idea 
how to walk, asked an alms, they gave him not the miserable coppers which the sick man asked for, but 
the power to walk, and when he was only expecting the smallest of gifts to console him, enriched him with 
the prize of unlooked for health, as Peter said: “Silver and gold have I none: but such as I have, give I unto 
thee. In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
OF THE INSCRUTABLE PROVIDENCE OF GOD 


By those instances then which we have brought forward from the gospel records we can very clearly 
perceive that God brings salvation to mankind in diverse and innumerable methods and inscrutable ways, 
and that He stirs up the course of some, who are already wanting it, and thirsting for it, to greater zeal, 
while He forces some even against their will, and resisting. And that at one time He gives his assistance 
for the fulfilment of those things which he sees that we desire for our good, while at another time He puts 
into us the very beginnings of holy desire, and grants both the commencement of a good work and 
perseverance in it. Hence it comes that in our prayers we proclaim God as not only our Protector and 
Saviour, but actually as our Helper and Sponsor. For whereas He first calls us to Him, and while we are 
still ignorant and unwilling, draws us towards salvation, He is our Protector and Saviour, but whereas 
when we are already striving, He is wont to bring us help, and to receive and defend those who fly to Him 
for refuge, He is termed our Sponsor and Refuge. Finally the blessed Apostle when revolving in his mind 
this manifold bounty of God’s providence, as he sees that he has fallen into some vast and boundless 
ocean of God’s goodness, exclaims: “O the depth of the riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How 
inscrutable are the judgments of God and His ways past finding out! For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord?” Whoever then imagines that he can by human reason fathom the depths of that inconceivable 
abyss, will be trying to explain away the astonishment at that knowledge, at which that great and mighty 
teacher of the gentiles was awed. For if a man thinks that he can either conceive in his mind or discuss 
exhaustively the dispensation of God whereby He works salvation in men, he certainly impugns the truth 


of the Apostle’s words and asserts with profane audacity that His judgments can be scrutinized, and His 
ways searched out. This providence and love of God therefore, which the Lord in His unwearied goodness 
vouchsafes to show us, He compares to the tenderest heart of a kind mother, as He wishes to express it by 
a figure of human affection, and finds in His creatures no such feeling of love, to which he could better 
compare it. And He uses this example, because nothing dearer can be found in human nature, saying: 
“Can a mother forget her child, that she should not have compassion on the son of her womb?” But not 
content with this comparison He at once goes beyond it, and subjoins these words: “And though she may 
forget, yet will not I forget thee.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE DECISION OF THE FATHERS THAT FREE WILL IS NOT EQUAL TO SAVE A MAN 


And from this it is clearly gathered by those who, led not by chattering words but by experience, measure 
the magnitude of grace, and the paltry limits of man’s will, that “the race is not to the swift nor the battle 
to the strong, nor food to the wise, nor riches to the prudent, nor grace to the learned,” but that “all these 
worketh that one and the selfsame Spirit, dividing to every man severally as He will.” And therefore it is 
proved by no doubtful faith but by experience which can (so to speak) be laid hold of, that God the Father 
of all things worketh indifferently all things in all, as the Apostle says, like some most kind father and 
most benign physician; and that now He puts into us the very beginnings of salvation, and gives to each 
the zeal of his free will; and now grants the carrying out of the work, and the perfecting of goodness; and 
now saves men, even against their will and without their knowledge, from ruin that is close at hand, anda 
headlong fall; and now affords them occasions and opportunities of salvation, and wards off headlong and 
violent attacks from purposes that would bring death; and assists some who are already willing and 
running, while He draws others who are unwilling and resisting, and forces them to a good will. But that, 
when we do not always resist or remain persistently unwilling, everything is granted to us by God, and 
that the main share in our salvation is to be ascribed not to the merit of our own works but to heavenly 
grace, we are thus taught by the words of the Lord Himself: “And you shall remember your ways and all 
your wicked doings with which you have been defiled; and you shall be displeased with yourselves in your 
own sight for all your wicked deeds which you have committed. And you shall know that I am the Lord, 
when I shall have done well by you for My own name’s sake, not according to your evil ways, nor 
according to your wicked deeds, O house of Israel.” And therefore it is laid down by all the Catholic 
fathers who have taught perfection of heart not by empty disputes of words, but in deed and act, that the 
first stage in the Divine gift is for each man to be inflamed with the desire of everything that is good, but 
in such a way that the choice of free will is open to either side: and that the second stage in Divine grace 
is for the aforesaid practices of virtue to be able to be performed, but in such a way that the possibilities 
of the will are not destroyed: the third stage also belongs to the gifts of God, so that it may be held by the 
persistence of the goodness already acquired, and in such a way that the liberty may not be surrendered 
and experience bondage. For the God of all must be held to work in all, so as to incite, protect, and 
strengthen, but not to take away the freedom of the will which He Himself has once given. If however any 
more subtle inference of man’s argumentation and reasoning seems opposed to this interpretation, it 
should be avoided rather than brought forward to the destruction of the faith (for we gain not faith from 
understanding, but understanding from faith, as it is written: “Except ye believe, ye will not understand” ) 
for how God works all things in us and yet everything can be ascribed to free will, cannot be fully grasped 
by the mind and reason of man. 


Strengthened by this food the blessed Chaeremon prevented us from feeling the toil of so difficult a 
journey. 


XIV. The First Conference of Abbot Nesteros 


On Spiritual Knowledge 


CHAPTER I 
THE WORDS OF ABBOT NESTEROS ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE RELIGIOUS 


The order of our promise and course demands that there should follow the instruction of Abbot Nesteros, 
a man of excellence in all points and of the greatest knowledge: who when he had seen that we had 
committed some parts of Holy Scripture to memory and desired to understand them, addressed us in 
these words. There are indeed many different kinds of knowledge in this world, since there is as great a 
variety of them as there is of the arts and sciences. But, while all are either utterly useless or only useful 
for the good of this present life, there is yet none which has not its own system and method for learning it, 
by which it can be grasped by those who seek it. If then those arts are guided by certain special rules for 
their publication, how much more does the system and expression of our religion, which tends to the 
contemplation of the secrets of invisible mysteries, and seeks no present gain but the reward of an eternal 
recompense, depend on a fixed order and scheme. And the knowledge of this is twofold: first, praktike, 
i.e., practical, which is brought about by an improvement of morals and purification from faults: secondly, 
theoretike, which consists in the contemplation of things Divine and the knowledge of most sacred 
thoughts. 


CHAPTER II 
ON GRASPING THE KNOWLEDGE OF SPIRITUAL THINGS 


Whoever then would arrive at this theoretical knowledge must first pursue practical knowledge with all 
his might and main. For this practical knowledge can be acquired without theoretical, but theoretical 
cannot possibly be gained without practical. For there are certain stages, so distinct, and arranged in such 
a way that man’s humility may be able to mount on high; and if these follow each other in turn in the 
order of which we have spoken, man can attain to a height to which he could not fly, if the first step were 
wanting. In vain then does one strive for the vision of God, who does not shun the stains of sins: “For the 
spirit of God hates deception, and dwells not in a body subject to sins.” 


CHAPTER III 
HOW PRACTICAL PERFECTION DEPENDS ON A DOUBLE SYSTEM 


But this practical perfection depends on a double system; for its first method is to know the nature of all 
faults and the manner of their cure. Its second, to discover the order of the virtues, and form our mind by 
their perfection so that it may be obedient to them, not as if it were forced and subject to some fierce 
sway, but as if it delighted in its natural good, and throve upon it, and mounted by that steep and narrow 
way with real pleasure. For in what way will one, who has neither succeeded in understanding the nature 
of his own faults, nor tried to eradicate them, be able to gain an understanding of virtues, which is the 
second stage of practical training, or the mysteries of spiritual and heavenly things, which exist in the 
higher stage of theoretical knowledge? For it will necessarily be maintained that he cannot advance to 
more lofty heights who has not surmounted the lower ones, and much less will he be able to grasp those 
things that are without, who has not succeeded in understanding what is within his comprehension. But 
you should know that we must make an effort with a twofold purpose in our exertion; both for the 
expulsion of vice, and for the attainment of virtue. And this we do not gather from our own conjecture, but 
are taught by the words of Him who alone knows the strength and method of His work: “Behold,” He says: 
“T have set thee this day over the nations and over kingdoms, to root up, and to pull down, and to waste, 
and to destroy, and to build and to plant.” He points out that for getting rid of noxious things four things 
are requisite; viz., to root up, to pull down, to waste, and to destroy: but for the performance of what is 
good, and the acquisition of what pertains to righteousness only to build and to plant. Whence it is 
perfectly evident that it is a harder thing to tear up and eradicate the inveterate passions of body and soul 
than to introduce and plant spiritual virtues. 


CHAPTER IV 
HOW PRACTICAL LIFE IS DISTRIBUTED AMONG MANY DIFFERENT PROFESSIONS AND INTERESTS 


This practical life then, which as has been said rests on a double system, is distributed among many 


Jews, but has now been displayed even to all nations. Therefore that life is meant which “has broken the 
adamantine gates of death and the brazen bars of the lower world,”—a life which thenceforth has been 
and will be ours. Lastly, it is to be manifested in the body. When? After death. How? By rising in our body, 
as Christ also rose in His. But lest any one should here object, that the life of Jesus has even now to be 
manifested in our body by the discipline of holiness, and patience, and righteousness, and wisdom, in 
which the Lord’s life abounded, the most provident wisdom of the apostle inserts this purpose: “For we 
which live are alway delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, that His life may be manifested in our mortal 
body.” In us, therefore, even when dead, does he say that this is to take place in us. And if so, how is this 
possible except in our body after its resurrection? Therefore he adds in the concluding sentence: 
“Knowing that He which raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise up us also with Him,” risen as He is already 
from the dead. But perhaps “with Him” means “like Him:” well then, if it be like Him, it is not of course 
without the flesh. 


CHAPTER XLV 


THE OLD MAN AND THE NEW MAN OF ST. PAUL EXPLAINED 


But in their blindness they again impale themselves on the point of the old and the new man. When the 
apostle enjoins us “to put off the old man, which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts; and to be 
renewed in the spirit of our mind; and to put on the new man, which after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness,” (they maintain) that by here also making a distinction between the two substances, 
and applying the old one to the flesh and the new one to the spirit, he ascribes to the old man—that is to 
say, the flesh—a permanent corruption. Now, if you follow the order of the substances, the soul cannot be 
the new man because it comes the later of the two; nor can the flesh be the old man because it is the 
former. For what fraction of time was it that intervened between the creative hand of God and His 
afflatus? I will venture to say, that even if the soul was a good deal prior to the flesh, by the very 
circumstance that the soul had to wait to be itself completed, it made the other really the former. For 
everything which gives the finishing stroke and perfection to a work, although it is subsequent in its mere 
order, yet has the priority in its effect. Much more is that prior, without which preceding things could have 
no existence. If the flesh be the old man, when did it become so? From the beginning? But Adam was 
wholly a new man, and of that new man there could be no part an old man. And from that time, ever since 
the blessing which was pronounced upon man’s generation, the flesh and the soul have had a 
simultaneous birth, without any calculable difference in time; so that the two have been even generated 
together in the womb, as we have shown in our Treatise on the Soul. Contemporaneous in the womb, they 
are also temporally identical in their birth. The two are no doubt produced by human parents of two 
substances, but not at two different periods; rather they are so entirely one, that neither is before the 
other in point of time. It is more correct (to say), that we are either entirely the old man or entirely the 
new, for we cannot tell how we can possibly be anything else. But the apostle mentions a very clear mark 
of the old man. For “put off,” says he, “concerning the former conversation, the old man;” (he does) not 
say concerning the seniority of either substance. It is not indeed the flesh which he bids us to put off, but 
the works which he in another passage shows to be “works of the flesh.” He brings no accusation against 
men’s bodies, of which he even writes as follows: “Putting away lying, speak every man truth with his 
neighbor: for we are members one of another. Be ye angry, and sin not: let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath: neither give place to the devil. Let him that stole steal no more: but rather let him labour, working 
with his hands (the thing which is good), that he may have to give to him that needeth. Let no corrupt 
communication proceed out of your mouth, but that which is good for the edification of faith, that it may 
minister grace unto the hearers. And grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto the 
day of redemption. Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil-speaking, be put away 
from you, with all malice: but be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as 
God in Christ hath forgiven you.” Why, therefore, do not those who suppose the flesh to be the old man, 
hasten their own death, in order that by laying aside the old man they may satisfy the apostle’s precepts? 
As for ourselves, we believe that the whole of faith is to be administered in the flesh, nay more, by the 
flesh, which has both a mouth for the utterance of all holy words, and a tongue to refrain from blasphemy, 
and a heart to avoid all irritation, and hands to labour and to give; while we also maintain that as well the 
old man as the new has relation to the difference of moral conduct, and not to any discrepancy of nature. 
And just as we acknowledge that that which according to its former conversation was “the old man” was 
also corrupt, and received its very name in accordance with “its deceitful lusts,” so also (do we hold) that 
it is “the old man in reference to its former conversation,” and not in respect of the flesh through any 
permanent dissolution. Moreover, it is still unimpaired in the flesh, and identical in that nature, even when 
it has become “the new man;” since it is of its sinful course of life, and not of its corporeal substance, that 
it has been divested. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
IT IS THE WORKS OF THE FLESH, NOT THE SUBSTANCE OF THE FLESH, WHICH ST. PAUL ALWAYS CONDEMNS 


You may notice that the apostle everywhere condemns the works of the flesh in such a way as to appear to 
condemn the flesh; but no one can suppose him to have any such view as this, since he goes on to suggest 


different professions and interests. For some make it their whole purpose to aim at the secrecy of an 
anchorite and purity of heart, as we know that in the past Elijah and Elisha, and in our own day the 
blessed Antony and others who followed with the same object, were joined most closely to God by the 
silence of solitude. Some have given all their efforts and interests towards the system of the brethren and 
the watchful care of the Coenobium; as we remember that recently Abbot John, who presided over a big 
monastery in the neighbourhood of the city Thmuis, and some other men of like merits were eminent with 
the signs of Apostles. Some are pleased with the kindly service of the guest house and reception, by which 
in the past the patriarch Abraham and Lot pleased the Lord, and recently the blessed Macarius, a man of 
singular courtesy and patience who presided over the guest house at Alexandria in such a way as to be 
considered inferior to none of those who aimed at the retirement of the desert. Some choose the care of 
the sick, others devote themselves to intercession, which is offered up for the oppressed and afflicted, or 
give themselves up to teaching, or give alms to the poor, and flourish among men of excellence and 
renown, by reason of their love and goodness. 


CHAPTER V 


ON PERSEVERANCE IN THE LINE THAT HAS BEEN CHOSEN 


Wherefore it is good and profitable for each one to endeavour with all his might and main to attain 
perfection in the work that has been begun, according to the line which he has chosen as the grace which 
he has received; and while he praises and admires the virtues of others, not to swerve from his own line 
which he has once for all chosen, as he knows that, as the Apostle says, the body of the Church indeed is 
one, but the members many, and that it has “gifts differing according to the grace which is given us, 
whether prophecy, according to the proportion of the faith, whether ministry, in ministering, or he that 
teacheth, in doctrine, or he that exhorteth in exhortation, he that giveth, in simplicity, he that ruleth, with 
carefulness, he that showeth mercy, with cheerfulness.” For no members can claim the offices of other 
members, because the eyes cannot perform the duties of the hands, nor the nostrils of the ears. And so 
not all are Apostles, not all prophets, not all doctors, not all have the gifts of healing, not all speak with 
tongues, not all interpret. 


CHAPTER VI 
HOW THE WEAK ARE EASILY MOVED 


For those who are not yet settled in the line which they have taken up are often, when they hear some 
praised for different interests and virtues, so excited by the praise of them that they try forthwith to 
imitate their method: and in this human weakness is sure to expend its efforts to no purpose. For it is an 
impossibility for one and the same man to excel at once in all those good deeds which I enumerated 
above. And if anyone is anxious equally to affect them all, he is quite sure to come to this; viz., that while 
he pursues them all, he will not thoroughly succeed in any one, and will lose more than he will gain from 
this changing and shifting about. For in many ways men advance towards God, and so each man should 
complete that one which he has once fixed upon, never changing the course of his purpose, so that he may 
be perfect in whatever line of life his may be. 


CHAPTER VII 
AN INSTANCE OF CHASTITY WHICH TEACHES US THAT ALL MEN SHOULD NOT BE EMULOUS OF ALL THINGS 


For apart from that loss, which we have said that a monk incurs who wants in light-mindedness to pass 
from one pursuit to another, there is a risk of death that is hence incurred, because at times things which 
are rightly done by some are wrongly taken by others as an example, and things which turned out well for 
some, are found to be injurious to others. For, to give an instance, it is as if one wished to imitate the good 
deed of that man, which Abbot John is wont to bring forward, not for the sake of imitating him but simply 
out of admiration for him; for one came to the aforesaid old man in a secular dress and when he had 
brought him some of the first fruits of his crops, he found some one there possessed by a most fierce 
devil. And this one though he scorned the adjurations and commands of Abbot John, and vowed that he 
would never at his bidding leave the body which he had occupied, yet was terrified at the coming of this 
other, and departed with a most humble utterance of his name. And the old man marvelled not a little at 
his so evident grace and was the more astonished at him because he saw that he had on a secular dress; 
and so began carefully to ask of him the manner of his life and pursuit. And when he said that he was 
living in the world and bound by the ties of marriage, the blessed John, considering in his mind the 
greatness of his virtue and grace, searched out still more carefully what his manner of life might be. He 
declared that he was a countryman, and that he sought his food by the daily toil of his hands, and was not 
conscious of anything good about him except that he never went forth to his work in the fields in the 
morning nor came home in the evening without having returned thanks in Church for the food of his daily 
life, to God Who gave it; and that he had never used any of his crops without having first offered to God 
their first fruits and tithes; and that he had never driven his oxen over the bounds of another’s harvest 
without having first muzzled them that his neighbour might not sustain the slightest loss through his 
carelessness. And when these things did not seem to Abbot John sufficient to procure such grace as that 


with which he saw that he was endowed, and he inquired of him and investigated what it was which could 
be connected with the merits of such grace, he was induced by respect for such anxious inquiries to 
confess that, when he wanted to be professed as a monk, he had been compelled by force and his parents’ 
command, twelve years before to take a wife, who, without any body to that day being aware of it, was 
kept by him as a virgin in the place of a sister. And when the old man heard this, he was so overcome with 
admiration that he announced publicly in his presence that it was not without good reason that the devil 
who had scorned him himself, could not endure the presence of this man, whose virtue he himself, not 
only in the ardour of youth, but even now, would not dare to aim at without risk of his chastity. And though 
Abbot John would tell this story with the utmost admiration, yet he never advised any monk to try this 
plan as he knew that many things which are rightly done by some involved others who imitate them in 
great danger, and that that cannot be tried by all, which the Lord bestowed upon a few by a special gift. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF SPIRITUAL KNOWLEDGE 


But to return to the explanation of the knowledge from which our discourse took its rise. Thus, as we said 
above, practical knowledge is distributed among many subjects and interests, but theoretical is divided 
into two parts, i.e., the historical interpretation and the spiritual sense. Whence also Solomon when he 
had summed up the manifold grace of the Church, added: “for all who are with her are clothed with 
double garments.” But of spiritual knowledge there are three kinds, tropological, allegorical, anagogical, 
of which we read as follows in Proverbs: “But do you describe these things to yourself in three ways 
according to the largeness of your heart.” And so the history embraces the knowledge of things past and 
visible, as it is repeated in this way by the Apostle: “For it is written that Abraham had two sons, the one 
by a bondwoman, the other by a free: but he who was of the bondwoman was born after the flesh, but he 
who was of the free was by promise.” But to the allegory belongs what follows, for what actually 
happened is said to have prefigured the form of some mystery: “For these,” says he, “are the two 
covenants, the one from Mount Sinai, which gendereth into bondage, which is Agar. For Sinai is a 
mountain in Arabia, which is compared to Jerusalem which now is, and is in bondage with her children.” 
But the anagogical sense rises from spiritual mysteries even to still more sublime and sacred secrets of 
heaven, and is subjoined by the Apostle in these words: “But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the 
mother of us. For it is written, Rejoice, thou barren that bearest not, break forth and cry, thou that 
travailest not, for many are the children of the desolate more than of her that hath an husband.” The 
tropological sense is the moral explanation which has to do with improvement of life and practical 
teaching, as if we were to understand by these two covenants practical and theoretical instruction, or at 
any rate as if we were to want to take Jerusalem or Sion as the soul of man, according to this: “Praise the 
Lord, O Jerusalem: praise thy God, O Sion.” And so these four previously mentioned figures coalesce, if we 
desire, in one subject, so that one and the same Jerusalem can be taken in four senses: historically as the 
city of the Jews; allegorically as Church of Christ, anagogically as the heavenly city of God “which is the 
mother of us all,” tropologically, as the soul of man, which is frequently subject to praise or blame from 
the Lord under this title. Of these four kinds of interpretation the blessed Apostle speaks as follows: “But 
now, brethren, if I come to you speaking with tongues what shall I profit you unless I speak to you either 
by revelation or by knowledge or by prophecy or by doctrine?” For “revelation” belongs to allegory 
whereby what is concealed under the historical narrative is revealed in its spiritual sense and 
interpretation, as for instance if we tried to expound how “all our fathers were under the cloud and were 
all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea,” and how they “all ate the same spiritual meat and 
drank the same spiritual drink from the rock that followed them. But the rock was Christ.” And this 
explanation where there is a comparison of the figure of the body and blood of Christ which we receive 
daily, contains the allegorical sense. But the knowledge, which is in the same way mentioned by the 
Apostle, is tropological, as by it we can by a careful study see of all things that have to do with practical 
discernment whether they are useful and good, as in this case, when we are told to judge of our own 
selves “whether it is fitting for a woman to pray to God with her head uncovered.” And this system, as has 
been said, contains the moral meaning. So “prophecy” which the Apostle puts in the third place, alludes to 
the anagogical sense by which the words are applied to things future and invisible, as here: “But we 
would not have you ignorant, brethren, concerning those that sleep: that ye be not sorry as others also 
who have no hope. For if we believe that Christ died and rose again, even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with Him. For this we say to you by the word of God, that we which are alive at the 
coming of the Lord shall not prevent those that sleep in Christ, for the Lord Himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel and with the trump of God; and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first.” In which kind of exhortation the figure of anagoge is brought forward. But “doctrine” 
unfolds the simple course of historical exposition, under which is contained no more secret sense, but 
what is declared by the very words: as in this passage: “For I delivered unto you first of all what I also 
received, how that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, and that He was buried, and that 
He rose again on the third day, and that he was seen of Cephas;” and: “God sent His Son, made of a 
woman, made under the law, to redeem them that were under the law;” or this: “Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
the God is one Lord.” 


CHAPTER IX 
HOW FROM PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE WE MUST PROCEED TO SPIRITUAL 


Wherefore if you are anxious to attain to the light of spiritual knowledge, not wrongly for an idle boast but 
for the sake of being made better men, you are first inflamed with the longing for that blessedness, of 
which we read: “blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God,” that you may also attain to that of 
which the angel said to Daniel: “But they that are learned shall shine as the splendor of the firmament: 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever;” and in another prophet: 
“Enlighten yourselves with the light of knowledge while there is time.” And so keeping up that diligence in 
reading, which I see that you have, endeavour with all eagerness to gain in the first place a thorough 
grasp of practical, i.e., ethical knowledge. For without this that theoretical purity of which we have spoken 
cannot be obtained, which those only, who are perfected not by the words of others who teach them, but 
by the excellence of their own actions, can after much expenditure of effort and toil attain as a reward for 
it. For as they gain their knowledge not from meditation on the law but from the fruit of their labour, they 
sing with the Psalmist: “From Thy commandments I have understanding;” and having overcome all their 
passions, they say with confidence: “I will sing, and I will understand in the undefiled way.” For he who is 
striving in an undefiled way in the course of a pure heart, as he sings the Psalm, understands the words 
which are chanted. And therefore if you would prepare in your heart a holy tabernacle of spiritual 
knowledge, purge yourselves from the stain of all sins, and rid yourselves of the cares of this world. For it 
is an impossibility for the soul which is taken up even to a small extent with worldly troubles, to gain the 
gift of knowledge or to become an author of spiritual interpretation, and diligent in reading holy things. 
Be careful therefore in the first place, and especially you, John, as your more youthful age requires you 
the rather to be careful about what I am going to say—that you may enjoin absolute silence on your lips, 
in order that your zeal for reading and the efforts of your purpose may not be destroyed by vain pride. For 
this is the first practical step towards learning, to receive the regulations and opinions of all the Elders 
with an earnest heart, and with lips that are dumb; and diligently to lay them up in your heart, and 
endeavour rather to perform than to teach them. For from teaching, the dangerous arrogance of vainglory, 
but from performing, the fruit of spiritual knowledge will flourish. And so you should never venture to say 
anything in the conference of the Elders unless some ignorance that might be injurious, or a matter which 
it is important to know leads you to ask a question; as some who are puffed up with vainglory, pretend 
that they ask, in order really to show off the knowledge which they perfectly possess. For it is an 
impossibility for one, who takes to the pursuit of reading with the purpose of gaining the praise of men, to 
be rewarded with the gift of true knowledge. For one who is bound by the chain of this passion, is sure to 
be also in bondage to other faults, and especially to that of pride: and so if he is baffled by his encounter 
with practical and ethical knowledge, he will certainly not attain that spiritual knowledge which springs 
from it. Be then in all things “swift to hear, but slow to speak,” lest there come upon you that which is 
noted by Solomon: “If thou seest a man who is quick to speak, know that there is more hope of a fool than 
of him;” and do not presume to teach any one in words what you have not already performed in deed. For 
our Lord taught us by His own example that we ought to keep to this order, as of Him it is said: “what 
Jesus began to do and to teach.” Take care then that you do not rush into teaching before doing, and so be 
reckoned among the number of those of whom the Lord speaks in the gospel to the disciples: “What they 
say unto you, that observe and do, but not after their words: for they say and do not. But they bind heavy 
burdens and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders; but they themselves will not move 
them with one of their fingers.” For if he who shall “break one of these commands, and shall teach men 
so, Shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven,” it follows that one who has dared to despise many and 
greater commands and to teach men so, shall certainly be considered not least in the kingdom of heaven, 
but greatest in the punishment of hell. And therefore you must be careful not to be led on to teach by the 
example of those who have attained some skill in discussion and readiness in speech and because they can 
discourse on what they please elegantly and fully, are imagined to possess spiritual knowledge, by those 
who do not know how to distinguish its real force and character. For it is one thing to have a ready tongue 
and elegant language, and quite another to penetrate into the very heart and marrow of heavenly 
utterances and to gaze with pure eye of the soul on profound and hidden mysteries; for this can be gained 
by no learning of man’s, nor condition of this world, only by purity of soul, by means of the illumination of 
the Holy Ghost. 


CHAPTER X 
HOW TO EMBRACE THE SYSTEM OF TRUE KNOWLEDGE 


You must then, if you want to get at the true knowledge of the Scriptures, endeavour first to secure 
steadfast humility of heart, to carry you on by the perfection of love not to the knowledge which puffeth 
up, but to that which enlightens. For it is an impossibility for an impure mind to gain the gift of spiritual 
knowledge. And therefore with every possible care avoid this, lest through your zeal for reading there 
arise in you not the light of knowledge nor the lasting glory which is promised through the light that 
comes from learning but only the instruments of your destruction from vain arrogance. Next you must by 
all means strive to get rid of all anxiety and worldly thoughts, and give yourself over assiduously or rather 
continuously, to sacred reading, until continual meditation fills your heart, and fashions you so to speak 
after its own likeness, making of it, in a way, an ark of the testimony, which has within it two tables of 


stone, i.e., the constant assurance of the two testaments; and a golden pot, i.e., a pure and undefiled 
memory which preserves by a constant tenacity the manna stored up in it, i.e., the enduring and heavenly 
sweetness of the spiritual sense and the bread of angels; moreover also the rod of Aaron, i.e., the saving 
standard of Jesus Christ our true High Priest, that ever buds with the freshness of immortal memory. For 
this is the rod which after it had been cut from the root of Jesse, died and flourished again with a more 
vigorous life. But all these are guarded by two Cherubim, i.e., the fulness of historical and spiritual 
knowledge. For the Cherubim mean a multitude of knowledge: and these continually protect the mercy 
seat of God, i.e., the peace of your heart, and overshadow it from all the assaults of spiritual wickedness. 
And so your soul will be carried forward not only to the ark of the Divine Covenant, but also to the priestly 
kingdom, and owing to its unbroken love of purity being as it were engrossed in spiritual studies, will fulfil 
the command given to the priests, enjoined as follows by the giver of the Law: “And he shall not go forth 
from the sanctuary, lest he pollute the Sanctuary of God,” i.e., his heart, in which the Lord promised that 
he would ever dwell, saying: “I will dwell in them and will walk among them.” Wherefore the whole series 
of the Holy Scriptures should be diligently committed to memory and ceaselessly repeated. For this 
continual meditation will bring us a twofold fruit: first, that while the attention of the mind is taken up in 
reading and preparing the lessons it cannot possibly be taken captive in any snares of bad thoughts: next 
that those things which were conned over and frequently repeated and which while we were trying to 
commit them to memory we could not understand as the mind was at that time taken up, we can 
afterward see more clearly, when we are free from the distraction of all acts and visions, and especially 
when we reflect on them in silence in our meditation by night. So that when we are at rest, and as it were 
plunged in the stupor of sleep, there is revealed to us the understanding of the most secret meanings, of 
which in our waking hours we had not the remotest conception. 


CHAPTER XI 
OF THE MANIFOLD MEANING OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 


But as the renewal of our soul grows by means of this study, Scripture also will begin to put on a new face, 
and the beauty of the holier meanings will somehow grow with our growth. For their form is adapted to 
the capacity of man’s understanding, and will appear earthly to carnal people, and divine to spiritual ones, 
so that those to whom it formerly appeared to be involved in thick clouds, cannot apprehend its subtleties 
nor endure its light. But to make this which we are aiming at somewhat clearer by an instance, it will be 
enough to produce a single passage of the law, by which we can prove that all the heavenly commands as 
well are applied to men in accordance with the measure of our state. For it is written in the law: “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery.” This is rightly observed according to the simple meaning of the letter, by a 
man who is still in bondage to foul passions. But by one who has already forsaken these dirty acts and 
impure affections, it must be observed in the spirit, so that he may forsake not only the worship of idols 
but also all heathen superstitions and the observance of auguries and omens and all signs and days and 
times, or at any rate that he be not entangled in the conjectures of words and names which destroy the 
simplicity of our faith. For by fornication of this kind we read that Jerusalem was defiled, as she 
committed adultery “on every high hill and under every green tree,” whom also the Lord rebuked by the 
prophet, saying: “Let now the astrologers stand and save thee, they that gazed at the stars and counted 
the months, that from them they might tell the things that shall come to thee,” of which fornication 
elsewhere also the Lord says in rebuking them: “The spirit of fornication deceived them, and they went a 
whoring from their God.” But one who has forsaken both these kinds of fornication, will have a third kind 
to avoid, which is contained in the superstitions of the law and of Judaism; of which the Apostle says: “Ye 
observe days and months and times and years;” and again: Touch not, taste not, handle not.” And there is 
no doubt that this is said of the superstitions of the law, into which one who has fallen has certainly gone a 
whoring from Christ, and is not worthy to hear this from the Apostle: “For I have espoused you to one 
husband, to exhibit you as a chaste virgin to Christ.” But this that follows will be directed to him by the 
words of the same Apostle: “But I am afraid lest as the serpent by his cunning deceived Eve, so your 
minds should be corrupted and fall from the simplicity which is in Christ Jesus.” But if one has escaped 
the uncleanness even of this fornication there will still be a fourth, which is committed by adulterous 
intercourse with heretical teaching. Of which too the blessed Apostle speaks: “I know that after my 
departure grievous wolves shall enter in among you, not sparing the flock, and of yourselves also shall 
arise men speaking perverse things so as to lead astray the disciples after them.” But if a man has 
succeeded in avoiding even this, let him beware lest he fall by a more subtle sin into the guilt of 
fornication. I mean that which consists in wandering thoughts, because every thought which is not only 
shameful but even idle, and departing in however small a degree from God is regarded by the perfect man 
as the foulest fornication. 


CHAPTER XII 
A QUESTION HOW WE CAN ATTAIN TO FORGETFULNESS OF THE CARES OF THIS WORLD 


Upon this I was at first moved by a secret emotion, and then groaned deeply and said, All these things 
which you have set forth so fully have affected me with still greater despair than that which I had 
previously endured: as besides those general captivities of the soul whereby I doubt not that weak people 


are smitten from without, a special hindrance to salvation is added by that knowledge of literature which I 
seem already to have in some slight measure attained, in which the efforts of my tutor, or my attention to 
continual reading have so weakened me that now my mind is filled with those songs of the poets so that 
even at the hour of prayer it is thinking about those trifling fables, and the stories of battles with which 
from its earliest infancy it was stored by its childish lessons: and when singing Psalms or asking 
forgiveness of sins either some wanton recollection of the poems intrudes itself or the images of heroes 
fighting presents itself before the eyes, and an imagination of such phantoms is always tricking me and 
does not suffer my soul to aspire to an insight into things above, so that this cannot be got rid of by my 
daily lamentations. 


CHAPTER XIII 
OF THE METHOD BY WHICH WE CAN REMOVE THE DROSS FROM OUR MEMORY 


Nesteros: From this very fact, from which there springs up for you the utmost despair of your purification, 
a speedy and effectual remedy may arise if only you will transfer to the reading of and meditation upon 
the writings of the Spirit, the same diligence and earnestness which you say that you showed in those 
secular studies of yours. For your mind is sure to be taken up with those poems until it is gaining with the 
same zeal and assiduity other matters for it to reflect upon, and is in labour with spiritual and divine 
things instead of unprofitable earthly ones. But when these are thoroughly and entirely conceived and it 
has been nourished upon them, then by degrees the former thoughts can be expelled and utterly got rid 
of. For the mind of man cannot be emptied of all thoughts, and so as long as it is not taken up with 
spiritual interests, is sure to be occupied with what it learnt long since. For as long as it has nothing to 
recur to and exercise itself upon unweariedly, it is sure to fall back upon what it learnt in childhood, and 
ever to think about what it took in by long use and meditation. In order then that this spiritual knowledge 
may be strengthened in you with a lasting steadfastness, and that you may not enjoy it only for a time like 
those who just touch it not by their own exertions but at the recital of another, and if I may use the 
expression, perceive its scent in the air; but that it may be laid up in your heart, and deeply noted in it, 
and thoroughly seen and handled, it is well for you to use the utmost care in securing that, even if perhaps 
you hear things that you know very well produced in the Conference, you do not regard them in a scornful 
and disdainful way because you already know them, but that you lay them to your heart with the same 
eagerness, with which the words of salvation which we are longing for ought to be constantly poured into 
our ears or should ever proceed from our lips. For although the narration of holy things be often repeated, 
yet in a mind that feels a thirst for true knowledge the satiety will never create disgust, but as it receives 
it every day as if it were something new and what it wanted however often it may have taken it in, it will 
so much the more eagerly either hear or speak, and from the repetition of these things will gain 
confirmation of the knowledge it already possesses, rather than weariness of any sort from the frequent 
Conference. For it is a sure sign of a mind that is cold and proud, if it receives with disdain and 
carelessness the medicine of the words of salvation, although it be offered with the zeal of excessive 
persistence. For “a soul that is full jeers at honeycomb: but to a soul that is in want even little things 
appear sweet.” And so if these things have been carefully taken in and stored up in the recesses of the 
soul and stamped with the seal of silence, afterwards like some sweet scented wine that maketh glad the 
heart of man, they will, when mellowed by the antiquity of the thoughts and by long-standing patience, be 
brought forth from the jar of your heart with great fragrance, and like some perennial fountain will flow 
abundantly from the veins of experience and irrigating channels of virtue and will pour forth copious 
streams as if from some deep well in your heart. For that will happen in your case, which is spoken in 
Proverbs to one who has achieved this in his work: “Drink waters from your own cisterns and from the 
fount of your own wells. Let waters from your own fountain flow in abundance for you, but let your waters 
pass through into your streets.” And according to the prophet Isaiah: “Thou shalt be like a watered 
garden, and like a fountain of water whose waters shall not fail. And the places that have been desolate 
for ages shall be built in thee; thou shalt raise up the foundations of generation and generation; and thou 
shalt be called the repairer of the fences, turning the paths into rest.” And that blessedness shall come 
upon thee which the same prophet promises: “And the Lord will not cause thy teacher to flee away from 
thee any more, and thine eyes shall see thy teacher. And thine ears shall hear the word of one 
admonishing thee behind thy back: This is the way, walk ye in it, and go not aside either to the right hand 
or to the left.” And so it will come to pass that not only every purpose and thought of your heart, but also 
all the wanderings and rovings of your imagination will become to you a holy and unceasing pondering of 
the Divine law. 


CHAPTER XIV 
HOW AN UNCLEAN SOUL CAN NEITHER GIVE NOR RECEIVE SPIRITUAL KNOWLEDGE 


But it is, as we have already said, impossible for a novice either to understand or to teach this. For if one 
is incapable of receiving it how can he be fit to pass it on to another? But if he has had the audacity to 
teach anything on these matters, most certainly his words will be idle and useless and only reach the ears 
of his hearers, without being able to touch their hearts, uttered as they were in sheer idleness and 
unfruitful vanity, for they do not proceed from the treasure of a good conscience, but from the empty 


impertinence of boastfulness. For it is impossible for an impure soul (however earnestly it may devote 
itself to reading) to obtain spiritual knowledge. For no one pours any rich ointment or fine honey or any 
precious liquid into a dirty and stinking vessel. For a jar that has once been filled with foul odours spoils 
the sweetest myrrh more readily than it receives any sweetness or grace from it, for what is pure is 
corrupted much more quickly than what is corrupt is purified. And so the vessel of our bosom unless it has 
first been purified from all the foul stains of sin will not be worthy to receive that blessed ointment of 
which it is said by the prophet: “Like the ointment upon the head, which ran down upon the beard of 
Aaron, which ran down upon the edge of his garment,” nor will it keep undefiled that spiritual knowledge 
and the words of Scripture which are “sweeter than honey and the honeycomb.” “For what share hath 
righteousness with iniquity? or what agreement hath light with darkness? or what concord has Christ with 
Belial?” 


CHAPTER XV 
AN OBJECTION OWING TO THE FACT THAT MANY IMPURE PERSONS HAVE KNOWLEDGE WHILE SAINTS HAVE NOT 


Germanus: This assertion does not seem to us founded on truth, or based on solid reasoning. For if it is 
clear that all who either never receive the faith of Christ at all or who corrupt it by the wicked sin of 
heresy, are of unclean hearts, how is it that many Jews and heretics, and Catholics also who are entangled 
in various sins, have acquired perfect knowledge of the Scriptures and boast of the greatness of their 
spiritual learning, and on the other hand countless swarms of saintly men, whose heart has been purified 
from all stain of sin, are content with the piety of simple faith and know nothing of the mysteries of a 
deeper knowledge? How then will that opinion stand, which attributes spiritual knowledge solely to purity 
of heart? 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE ANSWER TO THE EFFECT THAT BAD MEN CANNOT POSSESS TRUE KNOWLEDGE 


Nesteros: One who does not carefully weigh every word of the opinions uttered cannot rightly discover 
the value of the assertion. For we said to begin with that men of this sort only possess skill in disputation 
and ornaments of speech; but cannot penetrate to the very heart of Scripture and the mysteries of its 
spiritual meanings. For true knowledge is only acquired by true worshippers of God; and certainly this 
people does not possess it to whom it is said: “Hear, O, foolish people, thou who hast no heart: ye who 
having eyes see not, and having ears, hear not.” And again: “Because thou hast rejected knowledge, I also 
will reject thee from acting as My priest.” For as it is said that in Christ “all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge are hid,” how can we hold that he who has scorned to find Christ, or, when He is found 
blasphemes Him with impious lips, or at least defiles the Catholic faith by his impure deeds, has acquired 
spiritual knowledge? “For the Spirit of God will avoid deception, and dwelleth not in a body that is subject 
to sin.” There is then no way of arriving at spiritual knowledge but this which one of the prophets has 
finely described: “Sow to yourselves for righteousness: reap the hope of life. Enlighten yourselves with the 
light of knowledge.” First then we must sow for righteousness, i.e., by works of righteousness we must 
extend practical perfection; next we must reap the hope of life, i.e., by the expulsion of carnal sins must 
gather the fruits of spiritual virtues: and so we shall succeed in enlightening ourselves with the light of 
knowledge. And the Psalmist also sees that this system ought to be followed, when he says: “Blessed are 
they that are undefiled in the way: who walk in the law of the Lord. Blessed are they that seek His 
testimonies.” For he does not say in the first place: “Blessed are they that seek His testimonies, and 
afterwards add: Blessed are they that are undefiled in the way;” but he begins by saying: “Blessed are 
they that are undefiled in the way;” and by this clearly shows that no one can properly come to seek God’s 
testimonies unless he first walks undefiled in the way of Christ by his practical life. Those therefore whom 
you mentioned do not possess that knowledge which the impure cannot attain, but pseudonumon , i.e., 
what is falsely so called, of which the blessed Apostle speaks: “O Timothy, keep that which is committed to 
thee, avoiding profane novelties of words, and oppositions of the knowledge that is falsely so called;” 
which is in the Greek tas antitheseis tes pseudonumou gnoseos. Of those then who seem to acquire some 
show of knowledge or of those who while they devote themselves diligently to reading the sacred volume 
and to committing the Scriptures to memory, yet forsake not carnal sins, it is well said in Proverbs: “Like 
as a golden ring in a swine’s snout so is the beauty of an evil-disposed woman.” For what does it profit a 
man to gain the ornaments of heavenly eloquence and the most precious beauty of the Scriptures if by 
clinging to filthy deeds and thoughts he destroys it by burying it in the foulest ground, or defiles it by the 
dirty wallowing of his own lusts? For the result will be that which is an ornament to those who rightly use 
it, is not only unable to adorn them, but actually becomes dirty by the increased filth and mud. For “from 
the mouth of a sinner praise is not comely;” as to him it is said by the prophet: “Wherefore dost thou 
declare My righteous acts, and takest My covenant in thy lips?” of souls like this, who never possess in 
any lasting fashion the fear of the Lord of which it is said: “the fear of the Lord is instruction and 
wisdom,” and yet try to get at the meaning of Scripture by continual meditation on them, it is 
appropriately asked in Proverbs: “What use are riches to a fool? For a senseless man cannot possess 
wisdom.” But so far is this true and spiritual knowledge removed from that worldly erudition, which is 
defiled by the stains of carnal sins, that we know that it has sometimes flourished most grandly in some 


who were without eloquence and almost illiterate. And this is very clearly shown by the case of the 
Apostles and many holy men, who did not spread themselves out with an empty show of leaves, but were 
bowed down by the weight of the true fruits of spiritual knowledge: of whom it is written in the Acts of the 
Apostles: “But when they saw the boldness of Peter and John, and perceived that they were ignorant and 
unlearned men, they were astonished.” And therefore if you are anxious to attain to that never-failing 
fragrance, you must first strive with all your might to obtain from the Lord the purity of chastity. For no 
one, in whom the love of carnal passions and especially of fornication still holds sway, can acquire 
spiritual knowledge. For “in a good heart wisdom will rest;” and: “He that feareth the Lord shall find 
knowledge with righteousness.” But that we must attain to spiritual knowledge in the order of which we 
have already spoken, we are taught also by the blessed Apostle. For when he wanted not merely to draw 
up a list of all his own virtues, but rather to describe their order, that he might explain which follows 
what, and which gives birth to what, after some others he proceeds as follows: “In watchings, in fastings, 
in chastity, in knowledge, in long suffering, in gentleness, in the Holy Ghost, in love unfeigned.” And by 
this enumeration of virtues he evidently meant to teach us that we must come from watchings and 
fastings to chastity, from chastity to knowledge, from knowledge to long suffering, from long suffering to 
gentleness, from gentleness to the Holy Ghost, from the Holy Ghost to the rewards of love unfeigned. 
When then by this system and in this order you too have come to spiritual knowledge, you will certainly 
have, as we said, not barren or idle learning but what is vigorous and fruitful; and the seed of the word of 
salvation which has been committed by you to the hearts of your hearers, will be watered by the plentiful 
showers of the Holy Ghost that will follow; and, according to this that the prophet promised, “the rain will 
be given to your seed, wherever you shall sow in the land, and the bread of the corn of the land shall be 
most plentiful and fat.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
TO WHOM THE METHOD OF PERFECTION SHOULD BE LAID OPEN 


Take care too, when your riper age leads you to teach, lest you be led astray by the love of vainglory, and 
teach at random to the most impure persons these things which you have learnt not so much by reading 
as by the effects of experience, and so incur what Solomon, that wisest of men, denounced: “Attach not a 
wicked man to the pastures of the just, and be not led astray by the fulness of the belly,” for “delicacies 
are not good for a fool, nor is there room for wisdom where sense is wanting: for folly is the more led on, 
because a stubborn servant is not improved by words, for even though he understands, he will not obey.” 
And “Do not say anything in the ears of an imprudent man, lest haply he mock at thy wise speeches.” And 
“give not that which is holy to dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest haply they trample them 
under foot and turn again and rend you.” It is right then to hide the mysteries of spiritual meanings from 
men of this sort, that you may effectually sing: “Thy words have I hid within my heart: that I should not sin 
against Thee.” But you will perhaps say: And to whom are the mysteries of Holy Scripture to be 
dispensed? Solomon, the wisest of men, shall teach you: “Give, says he, strong drink to those who are in 
sorrow, and give wine to drink, to those who are in pain, that they may forget their poverty, and remember 
their pain no more,” i.e., to those who in consequence of the punishment of their past actions are 
oppressed with grief and sorrow, supply richly the joys of spiritual knowledge like “wine that maketh glad 
the heart of man,” and restore them with the strong drink of the word of salvation, lest haply they be 
plunged in continual sorrow and a despair that brings death, and so those who are of this sort be 
“swallowed up in overmuch sorrow.” But of those who remain in coldness and carelessness, and are 
smitten by no sorrow of heart we read as follows: “For one who is kindly and without sorrow, shall be in 
want.” With all possible care therefore avoid being puffed up with the love of vainglory, and so failing to 
become a partaker with him whom the prophet praises, “who hath not given his money upon usury.” For 
every one who, from love of the praise of men dispenses the words of God, of which it is said “the words of 
the Lord are pure words, as silver tried by the fire, purged from the earth, refined seven times,” puts out 
his money upon usury, and will deserve for this not merely no reward, but rather punishment. For this 
reason he chose to use up his Lord’s money that he might be the garner from a temporal profit, and not 
that the Lord, as it is written, might “when He comes, receive His own with usury.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
OF THE REASONS FOR WHICH SPIRITUAL LEARNING IS UNFRUITFUL 


But it is certain that for two reasons the teaching of spiritual things is ineffectual. For either the teacher is 
commending what he has no experience of, and is trying with empty-sounding words to instruct his 
hearer, or else the hearer is a bad man and full of faults and cannot receive in his hard heart the holy and 
saving doctrine of the spiritual man; and of these it is said by the prophet: “For the heart of this people is 
blinded, and their ears are dull of hearing and their eyes have they closed: lest at any time they should 
see with their eyes and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart and be converted and I 
should heal them.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


HOW OFTEN EVEN THOSE WHO ARE NOT WORTHY CAN RECEIVE THE GRACE OF THE SAVING WORD 


But sometimes in the lavish generosity of God in His Providence, “Who willeth all men to be saved and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth,” it is granted that one who has not shown himself by an 
irreproachable life to be worthy of the preaching of the gospel attains the grace of spiritual teaching for 
the good of many. But by what means the gifts of healing are granted by the Lord for the expulsion of 
devils it follows that we must in a similar discussion explain, which as we are going to rise for supper we 
will keep for the evening, because that is always more effectually grasped by the heart which is taken in 
by degrees and without excessive bodily efforts. 


XV. The Second Conference of Abbot Nesteros 


On Divine Gifts 


CHAPTER I 
DISCOURSE OF ABBOT NESTEROS ON THE THREEFOLD SYSTEM OF GIFTS 


After evening service we sat down together on the mats as usual ready for the promised narration: and 
when we had kept silence for some little time out of reverence for the Elder, he anticipated the silence of 
our respect by such words as these. The previous order of our discourse had brought us to the exposition 
of the system of spiritual gifts, which we have learnt from the tradition of the Elders is a threefold one. 
The first indeed is for the sake of healing, when the grace of signs accompanies certain elect and 
righteous men on account of the merits of their holiness, as it is clear that the apostles and many of the 
saints wrought signs and wonders in accordance with the authority of the Lord Who says: “Heal the sick, 
raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out devils: freely ye have received, freely give.” The second when 
for the edification of the church or on account of the faith of those who bring their sick, or of those who 
are to be cured, the virtue of health proceeds even from sinners and men unworthy of it. Of whom the 
Saviour says in the gospel: “Many shall say to Me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy 
name, and in Thy name cast out devils, and in Thy name done many mighty works? And then I will confess 
to them, I never knew you: Depart from Me, ye workers of iniquity.” And on the other hand, if the faith of 
those who bring them or of the sick is wanting, it prevents those on whom the gifts of healing are 
conferred from exercising their powers of healing. On which subject Luke the Evangelist says: “And Jesus 
could not there do any mighty work because of their unbelief.” Whence also the Lord Himself says: “Many 
lepers were in Israel in the days of Elisha the prophet, and none of them was cleansed but Naaman the 
Syrian.” The third method of healing is copied by the deceit and contrivance of devils, that, when a man 
who is enslaved to evident sins is out of admiration for his miracles regarded as a saint and a servant of 
God, men may be persuaded to copy his sins and thus an opening being made for cavilling, the sanctity of 
religion may be brought into disgrace, or else that he, who believes that he possesses the gift of healing, 
may be puffed up by pride of heart and so fall more grievously. Hence it is that invoking the names of 
those, who, as they know, have no merits of holiness or any spiritual fruits, they pretend that by their 
merits they are disturbed and made to flee from the bodies they have possessed. Of which it says in 
Deuteronomy: “If there rise up in the midst of thee a prophet, or one who says that he has seen a dream, 
and declare a sign and a wonder, and that which he hath spoken cometh to pass, and he say to thee: Let 
us go and follow after other gods whom thou knowest not, and let us serve them: thou shalt not hear the 
words of that prophet or of that dreamer, for the Lord thy God is tempting thee that it may appear 
whether thou lovest Him or not, with all thy heart and with all thy soul.” And in the gospel it says: “There 
shall arise false Christs and false prophets, and shall give great signs and wonders, so that, if it were 
possible, even the elect should be led astray.” 


CHAPTER II 
WHEREIN ONE OUGHT TO ADMIRE THE SAINTS 


Wherefore we never ought to admire those who affect these things, for these powers, but rather to look 
whether they are perfect in driving out all sins, and amending their ways, for this is granted to each man 
not for the faith of some other, or for a variety of reasons, but for his own earnestness, by the action of 
God’s grace. For this is practical knowledge which is termed by another name by the Apostle; viz., love, 
and is by the authority of the Apostle preferred to all tongues of men and of angels, and to full assurance 
of faith which can even remove mountains, and to all knowledge, and prophecy, and to the distribution of 
all one’s goods, and finally to the glory of martyrdom itself. For when he had enumerated all kinds of gifts 
and had said: “To one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom, to another the word of knowledge, to 
another faith, to another the gift of healing, to another the working of miracles, etc.:” when he was going 
to speak about love notice how in a few words he put it before all gifts: “And yet,” he says, “I show unto 
you a still more excellent way.” By which it is clearly shown that the height of perfection and blessedness 
does not consist in the performance of those wonderful works but in the purity of love. And this not 
without good reason. For all those things are to pass away and be destroyed, but love is to abide for ever. 
And so we have never found that those works and signs were affected by our fathers: nay, rather when 
they did possess them by the grace of the Holy Spirit they would never use them, unless perhaps extreme 
and unavoidable necessity drove them to do so. 


CHAPTER III 
OF A DEAD MAN RAISED TO LIFE BY ABBOT MACARIUS 


As also we remember that a dead man was raised to life by Abbot Macarius who was the first to find a 
home in the desert of Scete. For when a certain heretic who followed the error of Eunomius was trying by 
dialectic subtlety to destroy the simplicity of the Catholic faith, and had already deceived a large number 
of men, the blessed Macarius was asked by some Catholics, who were terribly disturbed by the horror of 
such an upset, to set free the simple folk of all Egypt from the peril of infidelity, and came for this 
purpose. And when the heretic had approached him with his dialectic art, and wanted to drag him away in 
his ignorance to the thorns of Aristotle, the blessed Macarius put a stop to his chatter with apostolic 
brevity, saying: “the kingdom of God is not in word but in power.” Let us go therefore to the tombs, and let 
us invoke the name of the Lord over the first dead man we find, and let us, as it is written, “show our faith 
by our works,” that by His testimony the manifest proofs of a right faith may be shown, and we may prove 
the clear truth not by an empty discussion of words but by the power of miracles and that judgment which 
cannot be deceived. And when he heard this the heretic was overwhelmed with shame before the people 
who were present, and pretended for the moment that he consented to the terms proposed, and promised 
that he would come on the morrow, but the next day when they were all in expectation who had come 
together with greater eagerness to the appointed place, owing to their desire for the spectacle, he was 
terrified by the consciousness of his want of faith, and fled away, and at once escaped out of all Egypt. 
And when the blessed Macarius had waited together with the people till the ninth hour, and saw that he 
had owing to his guilty conscience avoided him, he took the people, who had been perverted by him and 
went to the tombs determined upon. Now in Egypt the overflow of the river Nile has introduced this 
custom that, since the whole breadth of that country is covered for no small part of the year by the 
regular flood of waters like a great sea so that there is no means of getting about except by a passage in 
boats, the bodies of the dead are embalmed and stored away in cells an good height up. For the soil of 
that land being damp from the continual moisture prevents them from burying them. For if it receives any 
bodies buried in it, it is forced by the excessive inundations to cast them forth on its surface. When then 
the blessed Macarius had taken up his position by a most ancient corpse, he said “O man, if that heretic 
and son of perdition had come hither with me, and, while he was standing by, I had exclaimed and invoked 
the name of Christ my God, say in the presence of these who were almost perverted by his fraud, whether 
you would have arisen.” Then he arose and replied with words of assent. And then Abbot Macarius asked 
him what he had formerly been when he enjoyed life here, or in what age of men he had lived, or if he had 
then known the name of Christ, and he replied that he had lived under kings of most ancient date, and 
declared that in those days he had never heard the name of Christ. To whom once more Abbot Macarius: 
“Sleep,” said he, “in peace with the others in your own order, to be roused again by Christ in the end.” All 
this power then and grace of his which was in him would perhaps have always been hidden, unless the 
needs of the whole province which was endangered, and his entire devotion to Christ, and unfeigned love, 
had forced him to perform this miracle. And certainly it was not the ostentation of glory but the love of 
Christ and the good of all the people that wrung from him the performance of it. As the passage in the 
book of Kings shows us that the blessed Elijah also did, who asked that fire might descend from heaven on 
the sacrifices laid on the pyre, for this reason that he might set free the faith of the whole people which 
was endangered by the tricks of the false prophets. 


CHAPTER IV 
OF THE MIRACLE WHICH ABBOT ABRAHAM WROUGHT ON THE BREASTS OF A WOMAN 


Why also need I mention the acts of Abbot Abraham, who was surnamed haplous, i.e., the simple, from the 
simplicity of his life and his innocence. This man when he had gone from the desert to Egypt for the 
harvest in the season of Quinquagesima was pestered with tears and prayers by a woman who brought 
her little child, already pining away and half dead from lack of milk; he gave her a cup of water to drink 
signed with the sign of the cross; and when she had drunk it at once most marvellously her breasts that 
had been till then utterly dry flowed with a copious abundance of milk. 


CHAPTER V 
OF THE CURE OF A LAME MAN WHICH THE SAME SAINT WROUGHT 


Or when the same man as he went to a village was surrounded by mocking crowds, who sneered at him 
and showed him a man who was for many years deprived of the power of walking from a contracted knee, 
and crawled from a weakness of long standing, they tempted him and said, “Show us, father Abraham, if 
you are the servant of God, and restore this man to his former health, that we may believe that the name 
of Christ, whom you worship, is not vain.” Then he at once invoked the name of Christ, and stooped down 
and laid hold of the man’s withered foot and pulled it. And immediately at his touch the dried and bent 
knee was straightened, and he got back the use of his legs, which he had forgotten how to use in his long 
years of weakness, and went away rejoicing. 


another sense, even though somewhat resembling it. For when he actually declares that “they who are in 
the flesh cannot please God,” he immediately recalls the statement from an heretical sense to a sound 
one, by adding, “But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit.” Now, by denying them to be in the flesh who 
yet obviously were in the flesh, he showed that they were not living amidst the works of the flesh, and 
therefore that they who could not please God were not those who were in the flesh, but only those who 
were living after the flesh; whereas they pleased God, who, although existing in the flesh, were yet 
walking after the Spirit. And, again, he says that “the body is dead;” but it is “because of sin,” even as 
“the Spirit is life because of righteousness.” When, however, he thus sets life in opposition to the death 
which is constituted in the flesh, he unquestionably promises the life of righteousness to the same state 
for which he determined the death of sin. But unmeaning is this opposition which he makes between the 
“life” and the “death,” if the life is not there where that very thing is to which he opposes it—even the 
death which is to be extirpated of course from the body. Now, if life thus extirpates death from the body, it 
can accomplish this only by penetrating thither where that is which it is excluding. But why am I resorting 
to knotty arguments, when the apostle treats the subject with perfect plainness? “For if,” says he, “the 
Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raised up Jesus from the dead shall 
also quicken your mortal bodies, because of His Spirit that dwelleth in you;” so that even if a person were 
to assume that the soul is “the mortal body,” he would (since he cannot possibly deny that the flesh is this 
also) be constrained to acknowledge a restoration even of the flesh, in consequence of its participation in 
the selfsame state. From the following words, moreover, you may learn that it is the works of the flesh 
which are condemned, and not the flesh itself: “Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to 
live after the flesh: for if ye live after the flesh ye shall die; but if ye, through the Spirit, do mortify the 
deeds of the body, ye shall live.” Now (that I may answer each point separately), since salvation is 
promised to those who are living in the flesh, but walking after the Spirit, it is no longer the flesh which is 
an adversary to salvation, but the working of the flesh. When, however, this operativeness of the flesh is 
done away with, which is the cause of death, the flesh is shown to be safe, since it is freed from the cause 
of death. “For the law,” says he, “of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin 
and death,”—that, surely, which he previously mentioned as dwelling in our members. Our members, 
therefore, will no longer be subject to the law of death, because they cease to serve that of sin, from both 
which they have been set free. “For what the law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God 
sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and through sin condemned sin in the flesh,”—not the 
flesh in sin, for the house is not to be condemned with its inhabitant. He said, indeed, that “sin dwelleth in 
our body.” But the condemnation of sin is the acquittal of the flesh, just as its non-condemnation 
subjugates it to the law of sin and death. In like manner, he called “the carnal mind” first “death,” and 
afterwards “enmity against God;” but he never predicated this of the flesh itself. But to what then, you will 
say, must the carnal mind be ascribed, if it be not to the carnal substance itself? I will allow your 
objection, if you will prove to me that the flesh has any discernment of its own. If, however, it has no 
conception of anything without the soul, you must understand that the carnal mind must be referred to 
the soul, although ascribed sometimes to the flesh, on the ground that it is ministered to for the flesh and 
through the flesh. And therefore (the apostle) says that “sin dwelleth in the flesh,” because the soul by 
which sin is provoked has its temporary lodging in the flesh, which is doomed indeed to death, not 
however on its own account, but on account of sin. For he says in another passage also: “How is it that 
you conduct yourselves as if you were even now living in the world?” where he is not writing to dead 
persons, but to those who ought to have ceased to live after the ways of the world. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


ST. PAUL, ALL THROUGH, PROMISES ETERNAL LIFE TO THE BODY 


For that must be living after the world, which, as the old man, he declares to be “crucified with Christ,” 
not as a bodily structure, but as moral behaviour. Besides, if we do not understand it in this sense, it is not 
our bodily frame which has been transfixed (at all events), nor has our flesh endured the cross of Christ; 
but the sense is that which he has subjoined, “that the body of sin might be made void,” by an amendment 
of life, not by a destruction of the substance, as he goes on to say, “that henceforth we should not serve 
sin;” and that we should believe ourselves to be “dead with Christ,” in such a manner as that “we shall 
also live with Him.” On the same principle he says: “Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead 
indeed.” To what? To the flesh? No, but “unto sin.” Accordingly as to the flesh they will be saved—”alive 
unto God in Christ Jesus,” through the flesh of course, to which they will not be dead; since it is “unto 
sin,” and not to the flesh, that they are dead. For he pursues the point still further: “Let not sin therefore 
reign in your mortal body, that ye should obey it, and that ye should yield your members as instruments of 
unrighteousness unto sin: but yield ye yourselves unto God, as those that are alive from the dead”—not 
simply alive, but as alive from the dead—”and your members as instruments of righteousness.” And again: 
“As ye have yielded your members servants of uncleanness, and of iniquity unto iniquity, even so now yield 
your members servants of righteousness unto holiness; for whilst ye were the servants of sin, ye were free 
from righteousness. What fruit had ye then in those things of which ye are now ashamed? For the end of 
those things is death. But now, being made free from sin, and become servants to God, ye have your fruit 
unto holiness, and the end everlasting life. For the wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Thus throughout this series of passages, whilst withdrawing our members 
from unrighteousness and sin, and applying them to righteousness and holiness, and transferring the 


CHAPTER VI 
HOW THE MERITS OF EACH MAN SHOULD NOT BE JUDGED BY HIS MIRACLES 


And so these men gave no credit to themselves for their power of working such wonders, because they 
confessed that they were done not by their own merits but by the compassion of the Lord and with the 
words of the Apostle they refused the human honour offered out of admiration for their miracles: “Men 
and brethren, why marvel ye at this, or why look ye on us as though by our own power or holiness we had 
caused this man to walk.” Nor did they think that any one should be renowned for the gifts and marvels of 
God, but rather for the fruits of his own good deeds, which are brought about by the efforts of his mind 
and the power of his works. For often, as was said above, men of corrupt minds, reprobate concerning the 
truth, both cast out devils and perform the greatest miracles in the name of the Lord. Of whom when the 
Apostles complained and said: “Master, we saw one casting out devils in Thy name, and we forbade him 
because he followeth not with us,” though for the present Christ replied to them “Forbid him not, for he 
that is not against you is for you,” still when they say at the end: “Lord, Lord, have we not in Thy name 
prophesied, and in Thy name cast out devils, and in Thy name done many mighty works?” He testifies that 
then He will answer: “I never knew you: depart from me, ye workers of iniquity.” And therefore He 
actually warns those, to whom He Himself has given this glory of miracles and mighty works because of 
their holiness, that they be not puffed up by them, saying: “Rejoice not because the devils are subject to 
you, but rejoice rather because your names are written in heaven.” 


CHAPTER VII 


HOW THE EXCELLENCE OF GIFTS CONSISTS NOT IN MIRACLES BUT IN HUMILITY 


Finally the Author Himself of all miracles and mighty works, when He called His disciples to learn His 
teaching, clearly showed what those true and specially chosen followers ought chiefly to learn from Him, 
saying: “Come and learn of Me,” not chiefly to cast out devils by the power of heaven, not to cleanse the 
lepers, not to give sight to the blind, not to raise the dead: for even though I do these things by some of 
My servants, yet man’s estate cannot insert itself into the praises of God, nor can a minister and servant 
gather hereby any portion for himself there where is the glory of Deity alone. But do ye, says He, learn 
this of Me, “for I am meek and lowly of heart.” For this it is which it is possible for all men generally to 
learn and practise, but the working of miracles and signs is not always necessary, nor good for all, nor 
granted to all. Humility therefore is the mistress of all virtues, it is the surest foundation of the heavenly 
building, it is the special and splendid gift of the Saviour. For he can perform all the miracles which Christ 
wrought, without danger of being puffed up, who follows the gentle Lord not in the grandeur of His 
miracles, but in the virtues of patience and humility. But he who aims at commanding unclean spirits, or 
bestowing gifts of healing, or showing some wonderful miracle to the people, even though when he is 
showing off he invokes the name of Christ, yet he is far from Christ, because in his pride of heart he does 
not follow his humble Teacher. For when He was returning to the Father, He prepared, so to speak, His 
will and left this to His disciples: “A new commandment,” said He, “give I unto you that ye love one 
another; as I have loved you, so do ye also love one another:” and at once He subjoined: “By this shall all 
men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have love to one another.” He says not: “if ye do signs and 
miracles in the same way,” but “if ye have love to one another;” and this it is certain that none but the 
meek and humble can keep. Wherefore our predecessors never reckoned those as good monks or free 
from the fault of vainglory, who professed themselves exorcists among men, and proclaimed with boastful 
ostentation among admiring crowds the grace which they had either obtained or which they claimed. But 
in vain, for “he who trusteth in lies feedeth the winds: and the same runneth after birds that fly away.” For 
without doubt that will happen to them which we find in Proverbs: “As the winds and clouds and rain are 
very clear so are these who boast of a fictitious gift.” And so if any one does any of these things in our 
presence, he ought to meet with commendation from us not from admiration of his miracles, but from the 
beauty of his life, nor should we ask whether the devils are subject to him, but whether he possesses those 
features of love which the Apostle describes. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HOW IT IS MORE WONDERFUL TO HAVE CAST OUT ONE’S FAULTS FROM ONE’S SELF THAN DEVILS FROM 
ANOTHER 


And in truth it is a greater miracle to root out from one’s own flesh the incentives to wantonness than to 
cast out unclean spirits from the bodies of others, and it is a grander sign to restrain the fierce passions of 
anger by the virtue of patience than to command the powers of the air, and it is a greater thing to have 
shut out the devouring pangs of gloominess from one’s own heart than to have expelled the sickness of 
another and the fever of his body. Finally it is in many ways a grander virtue and a more splendid 
achievement to cure the weaknesses’ of one’s own soul than those of the body of another. For just as the 
soul is higher than the flesh, so is its salvation of more importance, and as its nature is more precious and 
excellent, so is its destruction more grievous and dangerous. 


CHAPTER IX 
HOW UPRIGHTNESS OF LIFE IS OF MORE IMPORTANCE THAN THE WORKING OF MIRACLES 


And of those cures it was said to the blessed Apostles: “Rejoice not that the devils are subject to you.” For 
this was wrought not by their own power, but by the might of the name invoked. And therefore they are 
warned not to presume to claim for themselves any blessedness or glory on this account as it was done 
simply by the power and might of God, but only on account of the inward purity of their life and heart, for 
which it was vouchsafed to them to have their names written in heaven. 


CHAPTER X 
A REVELATION ON THE TRIAL OF PERFECT CHASTITY 


And to prove this that we have said both by the testimony of the ancients and divine oracles, we had 
better bring forward in his own words and experience what the blessed Paphnutius felt on the subject of 
admiration of miracles and the grace of purity, or rather what he learnt from the revelation of an angel. 
For this man had been famous for many years for his signal strictness so that he fancied that he was 
completely free from the snares of carnal concupiscence because he felt himself superior to all the attacks 
of the demons with whom he had fought openly and for a long while; and when some holy men had come 
to him, he was preparing for them a porridge of lentiles which they call Athera, and his hand, as it 
happened, was burnt in the oven, by a flame that darted up. And when this happened he was much 
mortified and began silently to consider with himself, and ask why was not the fire at peace with me, 
when my more serious contests with demons have ceased? or how will that unquenchable fire which 
searches out the deserts of all pass me by in that dread day of judgment, and fail to detain me, if this 
trivial temporal fire from without has not spared me? And as he was troubled by thoughts of this kind and 
vexation a sudden sleep overcame him and an angel of the Lord came to him and said: “Paphnutius, why 
are you vexed because that earthly fire is not yet at peace with you, while there still remains in your 
members some disturbance of carnal motions that is not completely removed? For as long as the roots of 
this flourish within you, they will not suffer that material fire to be at peace with you. And certainly you 
could not feel it harmless unless you found by such proofs as these that all these internal motions within 
you were destroyed. Go, take a naked and most beautiful virgin, and if while you hold her you find that the 
peace of your heart remains steadfast, and that carnal heat is still and quiet within you, then the touch of 
this visible flame also shall pass over you gently and without harming you as it did over the three children 
in Babylon.” And so the Elder was impressed by this revelation and did not try the dangers of the 
experiment divinely shown to him, but asked his own conscience and examined the purity of his heart; 
and, guessing that the weight of purity was not yet sufficient to outweigh the force of this trial, it is no 
wonder, said he, if when the battles with unclean spirits come upon me, I still feel the flames of the fire, 
which I used to think of less importance than the savage attacks of demons, still raging against me. Since 
it is a greater virtue and a grander grace to extinguish the inward lust of the flesh than by the sign of the 
Lord and the power of the might of the Most High to subdue the wicked demons which rush upon one 
from without, or to drive them by invoking the Divine name from the bodies which they have possessed. 
So far Abbot Nesteros, finishing the account of the true working of the gifts of grace accompanied us to 
the cell of the Elder Joseph which was nearly six miles distant from his, as we were eager for instruction 
in his doctrine. 


XVI. The First Conference of Abbot Joseph 


On Friendship 


CHAPTER I 
WHAT ABBOT JOSEPH ASKED US IN THE FIRST INSTANCE 


The blessed Joseph, whose instructions and precepts are now to be set forth, and who was one of the 
three whom we mentioned in the first Conference, belonged to a most illustrious family, and was the chief 
man of his city in Egypt, which was named Thmuis, and so was carefully trained in the eloquence of 
Greece as well as Egypt, so that he could talk admirably with us or with those who were utterly ignorant 
of Egyptian, not as the others did through an interpreter, but in his own person. And when he found that 
we were anxious for instruction from him, he first inquired whether we were own brothers, and when he 
heard that we were united in a tie of spiritual and not carnal brotherhood, and that from the first 
commencement of our renunciation of the world we had always been joined together in an unbroken bond 
as well in our travels, which we had both undertaken for the sake of spiritual service, as also in the 
pursuits of the monastery, he began his discourse as follows. 


CHAPTER II 
DISCOURSE OF THE SAME ELDER ON THE UNTRUSTWORTHY SORT OF FRIENDSHIP 


There are many kinds of friendship and companionship which unite men in very different ways in the 
bonds of love. For some a previous recommendation makes to enter upon an intercourse first of 
acquaintance and afterwards even of friendship. In the case of others some bargain or an agreement to 
give and take something has joined them in the bonds of love. Others a similarity and union of business or 
science or art or study has united in the chain of friendship, by which even fierce souls become kindly 
disposed to each other, so that those, who in forests and mountains delight in robbery and revel in human 
bloodshed, embrace and cherish the partners of their crimes. But there is another kind of love, where the 
union is from the instincts of nature and the laws of consanguinity, whereby those of the same tribe, wives 
and parents, and brothers and children are naturally preferred to others, a thing which we find is the case 
not only with mankind but with all birds and beasts. For at the prompting of a natural instinct they protect 
and defend their offspring and their young ones so that often they are not afraid to expose themselves to 
danger and death for their sakes. Indeed those kinds of beasts and serpents and birds, which are cut off 
and separated from all others by their intolerable ferocity or deadly poison, as basilisks, unicorns and 
vultures, though by their very look they are said to be dangerous to every one, yet among themselves they 
remain peaceful and harmless owing to community of origin and fellow-feeling. But we see that all these 
kinds of love of which we have spoken, as they are common both to the good and bad, and to beasts and 
serpents, certainly cannot last for ever. For often separation of place interrupts and breaks them off, as 
well as forgetfulness from lapse of time, and the transaction of affairs and business and words. For as they 
are generally due to different kinds of connexions either of gain, or desires, or kinship, or business, so 
when any occasion for separation intervenes they are broken off. 


CHAPTER III 
HOW FRIENDSHIP IS INDISSOLUBLE 


Among all these then there is one kind of love which is indissoluble, where the union is owing not to the 
favour of a recommendation, or some great kindness or gifts, or the reason of some bargain, or the 
necessities of nature, but simply to similarity of virtue. This, I say, is what is broken by no chances, what 
no interval of time or space can sever or destroy, and what even death itself cannot part. This is true and 
unbroken love which grows by means of the double perfection and goodness of friends, and which, when 
once its bonds have been entered, no difference of liking and no disturbing opposition of wishes can sever. 
But we have known many set on this purpose, who though they had been joined together in 
companionship out of their burning love for Christ, yet could not maintain it continually and unbrokenly, 
because although they relied on a good beginning for their friendship, yet they did not with one and the 
same zeal maintain the purpose on which they had entered, and so there was between them a sort of love 
only for a while, for it was not maintained by the goodness of both alike, but by the patience of the one 
party, and so although it is held to by the one with unwearied heroism, yet it is sure to be broken by the 
pettiness of the other. For the infirmities of those who are somewhat cold in seeking the healthy condition 
of perfection, however patiently they may be borne by the strong, are yet not put up with by those who 
are weaker themselves. For they have implanted within them causes of disturbance which do not allow 


them to be at ease, just as those, who are affected by bodily weakness, generally impute the delicacy of 
their stomach and weak health to the carelessness of their cooks and servants, and however carefully 
their attendants may serve them, yet nevertheless they ascribe the grounds of their upset to those who 
are in good health, as they do not see that they are really due to the failure of their own health. Wherefore 
this, as we said, is the sure and indissoluble union of friendship, where the tie consists only in likeness in 
goodness. For “the Lord maketh men to be of one mind in an house.” And therefore love can only continue 
undisturbed in those in whom there is but one purpose and mind to will and to refuse the same things. 
And if you also wish to keep this unbroken, you must be careful that having first got rid of your faults, you 
mortify your own desires, and with united zeal and purpose diligently fulfil that in which the prophet 
specially delights: “Behold how good and joyful a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” Which 
should be taken of unity of spirit rather than of place. For it is of no use for those who differ in character 
and purpose to be united in one dwelling, nor is it an hindrance for those who are grounded on equal 
goodness to be separated by distance of place. For with God the union of character, not of place, joins 
brethren together in a common dwelling, nor can unruffled peace ever be maintained where difference of 
will appears. 


CHAPTER IV 


A QUESTION WHETHER ANYTHING THAT IS REALLY USEFUL SHOULD BE PERFORMED EVEN AGAINST A 
BROTHER'S WISH 


Germanus: What then? If when one party wants to do something which he sees is useful and profitable 
according to the mind of God, the other does not give his consent, ought it to be performed even against 
the wish of the brother, or should it be thrown on one side as he wants? 


CHAPTER V 


THE ANSWER, HOW A LASTING FRIENDSHIP CAN ONLY EXIST AMONG THOSE WHO ARE PERFECT 


Joseph: For this reason we said that the full and perfect grace of friendship can only last among those who 
are perfect and of equal goodness, whose likemindedness and common purpose allows them either never, 
or at any rate hardly ever, to disagree, or to differ in those matters which concern their progress in the 
spiritual life. But if they begin to get hot with eager disputes, it is clear that they have never been at one 
in accordance with the rule which we gave above. But because no one can start from perfection except 
one who has begun from the very foundation, and your inquiring is not with regard to its greatness, but as 
to how you can attain to it, I think it well to explain to you, in a few words, the rule for it and the sort of 
path along which your steps should be directed, that you may be able more easily to secure the blessing of 
patience and peace. 


CHAPTER VI 
BY WHAT MEANS UNION CAN BE PRESERVED UNBROKEN 


The first foundation then, of true friendship consists in contempt for worldly substance and scorn for all 
things that we possess. For it is utterly wrong and unjustifiable if, after the vanity of the world and all that 
is in it has been renounced, whatever miserable furniture remains is more regarded than what is most 
valuable; viz., the love of a brother. The second is for each man so to prune his own wishes that he may 
not imagine himself to be a wise and experienced person, and so prefer his own opinions to those of his 
neighbour. The third is for him to recognize that everything, even what he deems useful and necessary, 
must come after the blessing of love and peace. The fourth for him to realize that he should never be 
angry for any reason good or bad. The fifth for him to try to cure any wrath which a brother may have 
conceived against him however unreasonably, in the same way that he would cure his own, knowing that 
the vexation of another is equally bad for him, as if he himself were stirred against another, unless he 
removes it, to the best of his ability, from his brother’s mind. The last is what is undoubtedly generally 
decisive in regard to all faults; viz., that he should realize daily that he is to pass away from this world; as 
the realization of this not only permits no vexation to linger in the heart, but also represses all the motions 
of lusts and sins of all kinds. Whoever then has got hold of this, can neither suffer nor be the cause of 
bitter wrath and discord. But when this fails, as soon as he who is jealous of love has little by little infused 
the poison of vexation in the hearts of friends, it is certain that owing to frequent quarrels love will 
gradually grow cool, and at sometime or other he will part the hearts of the lovers, that have been for a 
long while exasperated. For if one is walking along the course previously marked out, how can he ever 
differ from his friend, for if he claims nothing for himself, he entirely cuts off the first cause of quarrel 
(which generally springs from trivial things and most unimportant matters), as he observes to the best of 
his power what we read in the Acts of the Apostles on the unity of believers: “But the multitude of 
believers was of one heart and soul; neither did any of them say that any of the things which he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.” Then how can any seeds of discussion arise from him who 
serves not his own but his brother’s will, and becomes a follower of his Lord and Master, who speaking in 
the character of man which He had taken, said: “I am not come to do Mine own will, but the will of Him 
that sent Me?” But how can he arouse any incitement to contention, who has determined to trust not so 


much to his own judgment as to his brother’s decision, on his own intelligence and meaning, in 
accordance with his will either approving or disapproving his discoveries, and fulfilling in the humility of a 
pious heart these words from the Gospel: “Nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” Or in what way 
will he admit anything which grieves the brother, who thinks that nothing is more precious than the 
blessing of peace, and never forgets these words of the Lord: “By this shall all men know that ye are My 
disciples, that ye love one another;” for by this, as by a special mark, Christ willed that the flock of His 
sheep should be known in this world, and be separated from all others by this stamp, so to speak? But on 
what grounds will he endure either to admit the rancour of vexation in himself or for it to remain in 
another, if his firm decision is that there cannot be any good ground for anger, as it is dangerous and 
wrong, and that when his broker is angry with him he cannot pray, in just the same way as when he 
himself is angry with his brother, as he ever keeps in an humble heart these words of our Lord and 
Saviour: “If thou bring thy gift to the altar and there remember that thy brother hath aught against thee, 
leave there thy gift at the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift.” For it will be of no use for you to declare that you are not angry, and to believe that you are 
fulfilling the command which says: “Let not the sun go down upon thy wrath;” and: “Whosoever is angry 
with his brother, shall be in danger of the judgment,” if you are with obstinate heart disregarding the 
vexation of another which you could smooth down by kindness on your part. For in the same way you will 
be punished for violating the Lord’s command. For He who said that you should not be angry with another, 
said also that you should not disregard the vexations of another, for it makes no difference in the sight of 
God, “Who willeth all men to be saved,” whether you destroy yourself or someone else. Since the death of 
any one is equally a loss to God, and at the same time it is equally a gain to him to whom all destruction is 
delightful, whether it is acquired by your death or by the death of your brother. Lastly, how can he retain 
even the least vexation with his brother, who realizes daily that he is presently to depart from this world? 


CHAPTER VII 


HOW NOTHING SHOULD BE PUT BEFORE LOVE, OR AFTER ANGER 


As then nothing should be put before love, so on the other hand nothing should be put below rage and 
anger. For all things, however useful and necessary they seem, should yet be disregarded that disturbing 
anger may be avoided, and all things even which we think are unfortunate should be undertaken and 
endured that the calm of love and peace may be preserved unimpaired, because we should reckon nothing 
more damaging than anger and vexation, and nothing more advantageous than love. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ON WHAT GROUNDS A DISPUTE CAN ARISE AMONG SPIRITUAL PERSONS 


For as our enemy separates brethren who are still weak and carnal by a sudden burst of rage on account 
of some trifling and earthly matter, so he sows the seeds of discord even between spiritual persons, on the 
ground of some difference of thoughts, from which certainly those contentions and strifes about words, 
which the Apostle condemns, for the most part arise: whereby consequently our spiteful and malignant 
enemy sows discord between brethren who were of one mind. For these words of wise Solomon are true: 
“Contention breeds hatred: but friendship will be a defence to all who do not strive.” 


CHAPTER IX 


HOW TO GET RID EVEN OF SPIRITUAL GROUNDS OF DISCORD 


Wherefore for the preservation of lasting and unbroken love, it is of no use to have removed the first 
ground of discord, which generally arises from frail and earthly things, or to have disregarded all carnal 
things, and to have permitted to our brethren an unrestricted share in everything which our needs 
require, unless too we cut off in like manner the second, which generally arises under the guise of 
spiritual feelings; and unless we gain in everything humble thoughts and harmonious wills. 


CHAPTER X 


ON THE BEST TESTS OF TRUTH 


For I remember, that when my youthful age suggested to me to cling to a partner, thoughts of this sort 
often mingled with our moral training and the Holy Scriptures, so that we fancied that nothing could be 
truer or more reasonable: but when we came together and began to produce our ideas, in the general 
discussion which was held, some things were first noted by the others as false and dangerous, and then 
presently were condemned and pronounced by common consent to be injurious; though before they had 
seemed to shine as if with a light infused by the devil, so that they would easily have caused discord, had 
not the charge of the Elders, observed like some divine oracle, restrained us from all strife, that charge; 
namely, whereby it was ordered by them almost with the force of a law, that neither of us should trust to 
his own judgments more than his brother’s, if he wanted never to be deceived by the craft of the devil. 


CHAPTER XI 


HOW IT IS IMPOSSIBLE FOR ONE WHO TRUSTS TO HIS OWN JUDGMENT TO ESCAPE BEING DECEIVED BY THE 
DEVILS ILLUSIONS 


For often it has been proved that what the Apostle says really takes place. “For Satan himself transforms 
himself into an angel of light,” so that he deceitfully sheds abroad a confusing and foul obscuration of the 
thoughts instead of the true light of knowledge. And unless these thoughts are received in a humble and 
gentle heart, and kept for the consideration of some more experienced brother or approved Elder, and 
when thoroughly sifted by their judgment, either rejected or admitted by us, we shall be sure to venerate 
in our thoughts an angel of darkness instead of an angel of light, and be smitten with a grievous 
destruction: an injury which it is impossible for any one to avoid who trusts in his own judgment, unless 
he becomes a lover and follower of true humility and with all contrition of heart fulfils what the Apostle 
chiefly prays for: “If then there be any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any bowels of 
compassion, fulfil ye my joy, that you be of one mind, having the same love, being of one accord, doing 
nothing by contention, neither by vainglory; but in humility each esteeming others better than 
themselves;” and this: “in honour preferring one another,” that each may think more of the knowledge and 
holiness of his partner, and hold that the better part of true discretion is to be found in the judgment of 
another rather than in his own. 


CHAPTER XII 
WHY INFERIORS SHOULD NOT BE DESPISED IN CONFERENCE 


For it often happens either by an illusion of the devil or by the occurrence of a human mistake (by which 
every man in this life is liable to be deceived) that sometimes one who is keener in intellect and more 
learned, gets some wrong notion in his head, while he who is duller in wits and of less worth, conceives 
the matter better and more truly. And therefore no one, however learned he may be, should persuade 
himself in his empty vanity that he cannot require conference with another. For even if no deception of the 
devil blinds his judgment, yet he cannot avoid the noxious snares of pride and conceit. For who can 
arrogate this to himself without great danger, when the chosen vessel in whom, as he maintained, Christ 
Himself spoke, declares that he went up to Jerusalem simply and solely for this reason, that he might ina 
secret discussion confer with his fellow-Apostles on the gospel which he preached to the gentiles by the 
revelation and co-operation of the Lord? By which fact we are shown that we ought not only by these 
precepts to preserve unanimity and harmony, but that we need not fear any crafts of the devil opposing 
us, or snares of his illusions. 


CHAPTER XIII 
HOW LOVE DOES NOT ONLY BELONG TO GOD BUT IS GOD 


Finally so highly is the virtue of love extolled that the blessed Apostle John declares that it not only 
belongs to God but that it is God, saying: “God is love: he therefore that abideth in love, abideth in God, 
and God in him.” For so far do we see that it is divine, that we find that what the Apostle says is plainly a 
living truth in us: “For the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost Who dwelleth in us.” 
For it is the same thing as if he said that God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost Who dwelleth 
in us: who also, when we know not what we should pray for, “makes intercession for us with groanings 
that cannot be uttered: But He that searcheth the hearts knoweth what the Spirit desireth, for He asketh 
for the saints according to God.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
ON THE DIFFERENT GRADES OF LOVE 


It is possible then for all to show that love which is called agape, of which the blessed Apostle says: “While 
therefore we have time, let us do good unto all men, but specially to them that are of the household of 
faith.” And this should be shown to all men in general to such an extent that we are actually commanded 
by our Lord to yield it to our enemies, for He says: “Love your enemies.” But diathesis, i.e., affection is 
shown to but a few and those who are united to us by kindred dispositions or by a tie of goodness; though 
indeed affection seems to have many degrees of difference. For in one way we love our parents, in another 
our wives, in another our brothers, in another our children, and there is a wide difference in regard to the 
claims of these feelings of affection, nor is the love of parents towards their children always equal. As is 
shown by the case of the patriarch Jacob, who, though he was the father of twelve sons and loved them all 
with a father’s love, yet loved Joseph with deeper affection, as Scripture clearly shows: “But his brethren 
envied him, because his father loved him;” evidently not that that good man his father failed in greatly 
loving the rest of his children, but that in his affection he clung to this one, because he was a type of the 
Lord, more tenderly and indulgently. This also, we read, was very clearly shown in the case of John the 
Evangelist, where these words are used of him: “that disciple whom Jesus loved,” though certainly He 
embraced all the other eleven, whom He had chosen in the same way, with His special love, as this He 


shows also by the witness of the gospel, where He says: “As I have loved you, so do ye also love one 
another;” of whom elsewhere also it is said: “Loving His own who were in the world, He loved them even 
to the end.” But this love of one in particular did not indicate any coldness in love for the rest of the 
disciples, but only a fuller and more abundant love towards the one, which his prerogative of virginity and 
the purity of his flesh bestowed upon him. And therefore it is marked by exceptional treatment, as being 
something more sublime, because no hateful comparison with others, but a richer grace of superabundant 
love singled it out. Something of this sort too we have in the character of the bride in the Song of Songs, 
where she says: “Set in order love in me.” For this is true love set in order, which, while it hates no one, 
yet loves some still more by reason of their deserving it, and which, while it loves all in general, singles 
out for itself some from those, whom it may embrace with a special affection, and again among those, who 
are the special and chief objects of its love, singles out some who are preferred to others in affection. 


CHAPTER XV 


OF THOSE WHO ONLY INCREASE THEIR OWN OR THEIR BROTHER’S GRIEVANCES BY HIDING THEM 


On the other hand we know (and O! would that we did not know) some of the brethren who are so hard 
and obstinate, that when they know that their own feelings are aroused against their brother, or that their 
brother’s are against them, in order to conceal their vexation of mind, which is caused by indignation at 
the grievance of one or the other, go apart from those whom they ought to smooth down by humbly 
making up to them and talking with them; and begin to sing some verses of the Psalms. And these while 
they fancy that they are softening the bitter thoughts which have arisen in their heart, increase by their 
insolent conduct what they could have got rid of at once if they had been willing to show more care and 
humility, for a well-timed expression of regret would cure their own feelings and soften their brother’s 
heart. For by that plan they nourish and cherish the sin of meanness or rather of pride, instead of 
stamping out all inducement to quarrelling, and they forget the charge of the Lord which says: 
“Whosoever is angry with his brother, is in danger of the judgment;” and: “if thou remember that thy 
brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way, first be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


HOW IT IS THAT, IF OUR BROTHER HAS ANY GRUDGE AGAINST US, THE GIFTS OF OUR PRAYERS ARE REJECTED 
BY THE LORD 


So far therefore is our Lord anxious that we should not disregard the vexation of another that He does not 
accept our offerings if our brother has anything against us, i.e., He does not allow prayers to be offered by 
us to Him until by speedy amends we remove from his (our brother’s) mind the vexation which he whether 
rightly or wrongly feels. For He does not say: “if thy brother hath a true ground for complaint against thee 
leave thy gift at the altar, and go thy way, first be reconciled to him;” but He says: “if thou remember that 
thy brother hath aught against thee,” i.e., if there be anything however trivial or small, owing to which 
your brother’s anger is roused against you, and this comes back to your recollection by a sudden 
remembrance, you must know that you ought not to offer the spiritual gift of your prayers until by kindly 
amends you have removed from your brother’s heart the vexation arising from whatever cause. If then the 
words of the Gospel bid us make satisfaction to those who are angry for past and utterly trivial grounds of 
quarrel, and those which have arisen from the slightest causes, what will become of us wretches who with 
obstinate hypocrisy disregard more recent grounds of offence, and those of the utmost importance, and 
due to our own faults; and being puffed up with the devil’s own pride, as we are ashamed to humble 
ourselves, deny that we are the cause of our brother’s vexation and in a spirit of rebellion disdaining to be 
subject to the Lord’s commands, contend that they never ought to be observed and never can be fulfilled? 
And so it comes to pass that as we make up our minds that He has commanded things which are 
impossible and unsuitable, we become, to use the Apostle’s expression, “not doers but judges of the law.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


OF THOSE WHO HOLD THAT PATIENCE SHOULD BE SHOWN TO WORLDLY PEOPLE RATHER THAN TO THE 
BRETHREN 


This too should be bitterly lamented; namely, that some of the brethren, when angered by some 
reproachful words, if they are besieged by the prayers of some one else who wants to smooth them down, 
when they hear that vexation ought not to be admitted or retained against a brother, according to what is 
written: “Whoever is angry with his brother is in danger of the judgment;” and: “Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath,” instantly assert that if a heathen or one living in the world had said or done this, it 
rightly ought to be endured. But who could stand a brother who was accessory to so great a fault, or gave 
utterance to so insolent a reproach with his lips! As if patience were to be shown only to unbelievers and 
blasphemers, and not to all in general, or as if anger should be reckoned as bad when it is against a 
heathen, but good when it is against a brother; whereas certainly the obstinate rage of an angry soul 
brings about the same injury to one’s self whoever may be the subject against whom it is aroused. But 
how terribly obstinate, aye and senseless is it for them, owing to the stupidity of their dull mind, not to be 


able to discern the meaning of these words, for it is not said: “Every one who is angry with a stranger 
shall be in danger of the judgment,” which might perhaps according to their interpretation except those 
who are partners of our faith and life, but the word of the Gospel most significantly expresses it by saying: 
“Every one who is angry with his brother, shall be in danger of the judgment.” And so though we ought 
according to the rule of truth to regard every man as a brother, yet in this passage one of the faithful and 
a partaker of our mode of life is denoted by the title of brother rather than a heathen. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
OF THOSE WHO PRETEND TO PATIENCE BUT EXCITE THEIR BRETHREN TO ANGER BY THEIR SILENCE 


But what sort of a thing is this, that sometimes we fancy that we are patient because when provoked we 
scorn to answer, but by sullen silence or scornful motions and gestures so mock at our angry brothers that 
by our silent looks we provoke them to anger more than angry reproaches would have excited them, 
meanwhile thinking that we are in no way guilty before God, because we have let nothing fall from our 
lips which could brand us or condemn us in the judgment of men. As if in the sight of God mere words, 
and not mainly the will was called in fault, and as if only the actual deed of sin, and not also the wish and 
purpose, was reckoned as wrong; or as if it would be asked in the judgment only what each one had done 
and not what he also purposed to do. For it is not only the character of the anger roused, but also the 
purpose of the man who provokes it which is bad, and therefore the true scrutiny of our judge will ask, not 
how the quarrel was stirred up but by whose fault it arose: for the purpose of the sin, and not the way in 
which the fault is committed must be taken into account. For what does it matter whether a man kills a 
brother with a sword by himself, or drives him to death by some fraud, when it is clear that he is killed by 
his wiles and crime? As if it were enough not to have pushed a blind man down with one’s own hand, 
though he is equally guilty who scorned to save him, when it was in his power, when fallen and on the 
point of tumbling into the ditch: or as if he alone were guilty who had caught a man with the hand, and 
not also the one who had prepared and set the trap for him, or who would not set him free when he might 
have done so. So then it is of no good to hold one’s tongue, if we impose silence upon ourselves for this 
reason that by our silence we may do what would have been done by an outcry on our part, simulating 
certain gestures by which he whom we ought to have cured, may be made still more angry, while we are 
commended for all this, to his loss and damage: as if a man were not for this very reason the more guilty, 
because he tried to get glory for himself out of his brother’s fall. For such a silence will be equally bad for 
both because while it increases the vexation in the heart of another, so it prevents it from being removed 
from one’s own: and against such persons the prophet’s curse is with good reason directed: “Woe to him 
that giveth drink to his friend, and presenteth his gall, and maketh him drunk, that he may behold his 
nakedness. He is filled with shame instead of glory.” And this too which is said of such people by another: 
“For every brother will utterly supplant, and every friend will walk deceitfully. And a man shall mock his 
brother, and they will not speak the truth, for they have bent their tongue like a bow for lies and not for 
truth.” But often a feigned patience excites to anger more keenly than words, and a spiteful silence 
exceeds the most awful insults in words, and the wounds of enemies are more easily borne than the 
deceitful blandishment of mockers, of which it is well said by the prophet: “Their words are smoother than 
oil, and yet they are darts:” and elsewhere “the words of the crafty are soft: but they smite within the 
belly:” to which this also may be finely applied: “With the mouth he speaks peace to his friend, but 
secretly he layeth snares for him;” with which however the deceiver is rather deceived, for “if a man 
prepares a net before his friend, it surrounds his own feet;” and: “if a man digs a pit for his neighbour, he 
shall fall into it himself.” Lastly when a great multitude had come with swords and staves to take the Lord, 
none of the murderers of the author of our life stood forth as more cruel than he who advanced before 
them all with a counterfeit respect and salutation and offered a kiss of feigned love; to whom the Lord 
said: “Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss?” i.e., the bitterness of thy persecution and hatred 
has taken as a cloke this which expresses the sweetness of true love. More openly too and more 
energetically does He emphasize the force of this grief by the prophet, saying: “For if mine enemy had 
cursed me, I would have borne it: and if he who hated me had spoken great things against me, I would 
have hid myself from him. But it was thou, a man of one mind, my guide, and my familiar friend: who didst 
take sweet meats together with me: in the house of God we walked with consent.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


OF THOSE WHO FAST OUT OF RAGE 


There is too another evil sort of vexation which would not be worth mentioning were it not that we know it 
is allowed by some of the brethren who, when they have been vexed or enraged actually abstain 
persistently from food, so that (a thing which we cannot mention without shame) those who when they are 
calm declare that they cannot possibly put off their refreshment to the sixth or at most the ninth hour, 
when they are filled with vexation and rage do not feel fasts even for two days, and support themselves, 
when exhausted by such abstinence, by a surfeit of anger. Wherein they are plainly guilty of the sin of 
sacrilege, as out of the devil’s own rage they endure fasts which ought specially to be offered to God alone 
out of desire for humiliation of heart and purification from sin: which is much the same as if they were to 
offer prayers and sacrifices not to God but to devils, and so be worthy of hearing this rebuke of Moses: 


“They sacrificed to devils and not to God; to gods whom they knew not.” 


CHAPTER XX 
OF THE FEIGNED PATIENCE OF SOME WHO OFFER THE OTHER CHEEK TO BE SMITTEN 


We are not ignorant also of another kind of insanity, which we find in some of the brethren under colour of 
a counterfeit patience, as in this case it is not enough to have stirred up quarrels unless they incite them 
with irritating words so as to get themselves smitten, and when they have been touched by the slightest 
blow, at once they offer another part of their body to be smitten, as if in this way they could fulfil to 
perfection that command which says: “If a man smite thee on the right cheek, offer him the other also;” 
while they totally ignore the meaning and purpose of the passage. For they fancy that they are practising 
evangelical patience through the sin of anger, for the utter eradication of which not only was the 
exchange of retaliation and the irritation of strife forbidden, but the command was actually given us to 
mitigate the wrath of the striker by the endurance of a double wrong. 


CHAPTER XXI 
A QUESTION HOW IF WE OBEY THE COMMANDS OF CHRIST WE CAN FAIL OF EVANGELICAL PERFECTION 


Germanus: How can we blame one who satisfies the command of the Gospel and not only does not 
retaliate, but is actually prepared to have a double wrong offered to him? 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE ANSWER THAT CHRIST LOOKS NOT ONLY AT THE ACTION BUT ALSO AT THE WILL 


Joseph: As was said a little before, we must look not only at the thing which is done, but also at the 
character of the mind and the purpose of the doer. And therefore if you weigh with a careful scrutiny of 
heart what is done by each man and consider with what mind it is done or from what feeling it proceeds, 
you will see that the virtue of patience and gentleness cannot possibly be fulfilled in the opposite spirit, 
i.e., that of impatience and rage. Since our Lord and Saviour, when giving us a thorough lesson on the 
virtue of patience and gentleness (i.e., teaching us not only to profess it with our lips, but to store it up in 
the inmost recesses of the soul) gave us this summary of evangelical perfection, saying: “If any one smites 
thee on thy right cheek, offer him the other also” (doubtless the “right” cheek is mentioned, as another 
“right” cheek cannot be found except in the face of the inner man, so to speak), as by this He desires 
entirely to remove all incitement to anger from the deepest recesses of the soul, i.e., that if your external 
right cheek has received a blow from the striker, the inner man also humbly consenting may offer its right 
cheek to be smitten, sympathizing with the suffering of the outward man, and in a way submitting and 
subjecting its own body to wrong from the striker, that the inner man may not even silently be disturbed 
in itself at the blows of the outward man. You see then that they are very far from evangelical perfection, 
which teaches that patience must be maintained, not in words but in inward tranquillity of heart, and 
which bids us preserve it whatever evil happens, that we may not only keep ourselves always from 
disturbing anger, but also by submitting to their injuries compel those, who are disturbed by their own 
fault, to become calm, when they have had their fill of blows; and so overcome their rage by our 
gentleness. And so also we shall fulfil these words of the Apostle: “Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good.” And it is quite clear that this cannot be fulfilled by those who utter words of gentleness 
and humility in such a spirit and rage that they not only fail to lessen the fire of wrath which has been 
kindled, but rather make it blaze up the more fiercely both in their own feelings and in those of their 
enraged brother. But these, even if they could in some way keep calm and quiet themselves, would yet not 
bear any fruits of righteousness, while they claim the glory of patience on their part by their neighbour’s 
loss, and are thus altogether removed from that Apostolic love which “Seeketh not her own,” but the 
things of others. For it does not so desire riches in such a way as to make profit for itself out of one’s 
neighbour's loss, nor does it wish to gain anything if it involves the spoiling of another. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


HOW HE IS THE STRONG AND VIGOROUS MAN, WHO YIELDS TO THE WILL OF ANOTHER 


But you must certainly know that in general he plays a stronger part who subjects his own will to his 
brother’s, than he who is found to be the more pertinacious in defending and clinging to his own 
decisions. For the former by bearing and putting up with his neighbour gains the character of being 
strong and vigorous, while the latter gains that of being weak and sickly, who must be pampered and 
petted so that sometimes for the sake of his peace and quiet it is a good thing to relax something even in 
necessary matters. And indeed in this he need not fancy that he has lost anything of his own perfection, 
though by yielding he has given up something of his intended strictness, but on the contrary he may be 
sure that he has gained much more by his virtue of long-suffering and patience. For this is the Apostle’s 
command: “Ye who are strong should bear the infirmities of the weak;” and: “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” For a weak man will never support a weak man, nor can one who 


is suffering in the same way, bear or cure one in feeble health, but one who is himself not subject to 
infirmity brings remedies to one in weak health. For it is rightly said to him: “Physician, heal thyself.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
HOW THE WEAK ARE HARMFUL AND CANNOT BEAR WRONGS 


We must note too the fact that the nature of the weak is always such that they are quick and ready to offer 
reproaches and sow the seeds of quarrels, while they themselves cannot bear to be touched by the 
shadow of the very slightest wrong, and while they are riding roughshod over us and flinging about 
wanton charges, they are not able to bear even the slightest and most trivial ones themselves. And so 
according to the aforesaid opinion of the Elders love cannot last firm and unbroken except among men of 
the same purpose and goodness. For at some time or other it is sure to be broken, however carefully it 
may be guarded by one of them. 


CHAPTER XXV 
A QUESTION HOW HE CAN BE STRONG WHO DOES NOT ALWAYS SUPPORT THE WEAK 


Germanus: How then can the patience of a perfect man be worthy of praise if it cannot always bear the 
weak? 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE ANSWER THAT THE WEAK DOES NOT ALWAYS ALLOW HIMSELF TO BE BORNE 


Joseph: I did not say that the virtue and endurance of one who is strong and robust would be overcome, 
but that the miserable condition of the weak, encouraged by the tolerance of the perfect, and daily 
growing worse, is sure to give rise to reasons on account of which he himself ought no longer to be borne; 
or else with a shrewd suspicion that the patience of his neighbour shows up and sets off his own 
impatience at some time or other he chooses to make off rather than always to be borne by the 
magnanimity of the other. This then we think should be above all else observed by those who want to keep 
the affection of their companions unimpaired; viz., that first of all when provoked by any wrongs, a monk 
should keep not only his lips but even the depth of his breast unmoved: but if he finds that they are even 
slightly disturbed, let him keep himself in by entire silence, and diligently observe what the Psalmist 
speaks of: “I was troubled and spake nothing;” and: “I said I will take heed to thy ways that I offend not 
with my tongue. I have set a guard to my mouth, when the sinner stood against me. I was dumb and was 
humbled, and kept silence from good things;” and he should not pay any heed to his present state, nor 
give vent to what his violent rage suggests and his exasperated mind expresses at the moment, but should 
dwell on the grace of past love or look forward in his mind to the renewal and restoration of peace, and 
contemplate it even in the very hour of rage, as if it were sure presently to return. And while he is 
reserving himself for the delight of harmony soon to come, he will not feel the bitterness of the present 
quarrel and will easily make such answers that, when love is restored, he will not be able to accuse 
himself as guilty or be blamed by the other; and thus he will fulfil these words of the prophet: “In wrath 
remember mercy.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 
HOW ANGER SHOULD BE REPRESSED 


We ought then to restrain every movement of anger and moderate it under the direction of discretion, that 
we may not by blind rage be hurried into that which is condemned by Solomon: “The wicked man expends 
all his anger, but the wise man dispenses it bit by bit,” i.e., a fool is inflamed by the passion of his anger to 
avenge himself; but a wise man, by the ripeness of his counsel and moderation little by little diminishes it, 
and gets rid of it. Something of the same kind too is this which is said by the Apostle: “Not avenging 
yourselves, dearly beloved: but give place to wrath,” i.e., do not under the compulsion of wrath proceed to 
vengeance, but give place to wrath, i.e., do not let your hearts be confined in the straits of impatience and 
cowardice so that, when a fierce storm of passion rises, you cannot endure it; but be ye enlarged in your 
hearts, receiving the adverse waves of anger in the wide gulf of that love which “suffereth all things, 
beareth all things;” and so your mind will be enlarged with wide long-suffering and patience, and will 
have within it safe recesses of counsel, in which the foul smoke of anger will be received and be diffused 
and forthwith vanish away; or else the passage may be taken in this way: we give place to wrath, as often 
as we yield with humble and tranquil mind to the passion of another, and bow to the impatience of the 
passionate, as if we admitted that we deserved any kind of wrong. But those who twist the meaning of the 
perfection of which the Apostle speaks so as to make out that those give place to anger, who go away from 
a man in a rage, seem to me not to cut off but rather to foment the incitement to quarrelling, for unless a 
neighbour’s wrath is overcome at once by amends being humbly made, a man provokes rather than avoids 
it by his flight. And there is something like this that Solomon says: “Be not hasty in thy spirit to be wroth, 
for anger reposes in the bosom of fools;” and: “Be not quick to rush into a quarrel, lest thou repent 


same from the wages of death to the donative of eternal life, he undoubtedly promises to the flesh the 
recompense of salvation. Now it would not at all have been consistent that any rule of holiness and 
righteousness should be especially enjoined for the flesh, if the reward of such a discipline were not also 
within its reach; nor could even baptism be properly ordered for the flesh, if by its regeneration a course 
were not inaugurated tending to its restitution; the apostle himself suggesting this idea: “Know ye not, 
that so many of us as are baptized into Jesus Christ, are baptized into His death? We are therefore buried 
with Him by baptism into death, that just as Christ was raised up from the dead, even so we also should 
walk in newness of life.” And that you may not suppose that this is said merely of that life which we have 
to walk in the newness of, through baptism, by faith, the apostle with superlative forethought adds: “For if 
we have been planted together in the likeness of Christ’s death, we shall be also in the likeness of His 
resurrection.” By a figure we die in our baptism, but in a reality we rise again in the flesh, even as Christ 
did, “that, as sin has reigned in death, so also grace might reign through righteousness unto life eternal, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” But how so, unless equally in the flesh? For where the death is, there too 
must be the life after the death, because also the life was first there, where the death subsequently was. 
Now, if the dominion of death operates only in the dissolution of the flesh, in like manner death’s contrary, 
life, ought to produce the contrary effect, even the restoration of the flesh; so that, just as death had 
swallowed it up in its strength, it also, after this mortal was swallowed up of immortality, may hear the 
challenge pronounced against it: “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” For in this 
way “grace shall there much more abound, where sin once abounded.” In this way also “shall strength be 
made perfect in weakness,”—saving what is lost, reviving what is dead, healing what is stricken, curing 
what is faint, redeeming what is lost, freeing what is enslaved, recalling what has strayed, raising what is 
fallen; and this from earth to heaven, where, as the apostle teaches the Philippians, “we have our 
citizenship, from whence also we look for our Saviour Jesus Christ, who shall change our body of 
humiliation, that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body”—of course after the resurrection, 
because Christ Himself was not glorified before He suffered. These must be “the bodies” which he 
“beseeches” the Romans to “present” as “a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God.” But how a living 
sacrifice, if these bodies are to perish? How a holy one, if they are profanely soiled? How acceptable to 
God, if they are condemned? Come, now, tell me how that passage (in the Epistle) to the Thessalonians— 
which, because of its clearness, I should suppose to have been written with a sunbeam—is understood by 
our heretics, who shun the light of Scripture: “And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly.” And as if 
this were not plain enough, it goes on to say: “And may your whole body, and soul, and spirit be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of the Lord.” Here you have the entire substance of man destined to salvation, 
and that at no other time than at the coming of the Lord, which is the key of the resurrection. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


SUNDRY PASSAGES IN THE GREAT CHAPTER OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD EXPLAINED IN DEFENCE OF 
OUR DOCTRINE 


But “flesh and blood,” you say, “cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” We are quite aware that this too is 
written; but although our opponents place it in the front of the battle, we have intentionally reserved the 
objection until now, in order that we may in our last assault overthrow it, after we have removed out of the 
way all the questions which are auxiliary to it. However, they must contrive to recall to their mind even 
now our preceding arguments, in order that the occasion which originally suggested this passage may 
assist our judgment in arriving at its meaning. The apostle, as I take it, having set forth for the 
Corinthians the details of their church discipline, had summed up the substance of his own gospel, and of 
their belief in an exposition of the Lord’s death and resurrection, for the purpose of deducing therefrom 
the rule of our hope, and the groundwork thereof. Accordingly he subjoins this statement: “Now if Christ 
be preached that He rose from the dead, how say some among you that there is no resurrection of the 
dead? If there be no resurrection of the dead, then Christ is not risen: and if Christ be not risen, then is 
our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. Yea, and we are found false witnesses of God; because we 
have testified of God that He raised up Christ, whom He raised not up, if so be that the dead rise not. For 
if the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised: and if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain, because ye are 
yet in your sins, and they which have fallen asleep in Christ are perished.” Now, what is the point which 
he evidently labours hard to make us believe throughout this passage? The resurrection of the dead, you 
say, which was denied: he certainly wished it to be believed on the strength of the example which he 
adduced—the Lord’s resurrection. Certainly, you say. Well now, is an example borrowed from different 
circumstances, or from like ones? From like ones, by all means, is your answer. How then did Christ rise 
again? In the flesh, or not? No doubt, since you are told that He “died according to the Scriptures,” and 
“that He was buried according to the Scriptures,” no otherwise than in the flesh, you will also allow that it 
was in the flesh that He was raised from the dead. For the very same body which fell in death, and which 
lay in the sepulchre, did also rise again; (and it was) not so much Christ in the flesh, as the flesh in Christ. 
If, therefore, we are to rise again after the example of Christ, who rose in the flesh, we shall certainly not 
rise according to that example, unless we also shall ourselves rise again in the flesh. “For,” he says, “since 
by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead.” (This he says) in order, on the one 
hand, to distinguish the two authors—Adam of death, Christ of resurrection; and, on the other hand, to 
make the resurrection operate on the same substance as the death, by comparing the authors themselves 
under the designation man. For if “as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive,” their 
vivification in Christ must be in the flesh, since it is in the flesh that arises their death in Adam. “But every 


thereof at the last.” For he does not blame a hasty exhibition of quarrelling and anger in such a way as to 
praise a tardy one. In the same way too must this be taken: “A fool declares his anger in the very same 
hour, but a prudent man hides his shame.” For he does not lay it down that a shameful outburst of anger 
ought to be hidden by wise men in such a way that while he blames a speedy outburst of anger he fails to 
forbid a tardy one, as certainly, if owing to human weakness it does burst forth, he means that it should be 
hidden for this reason, that while for the moment it is wisely covered up, it may be destroyed forever. For 
the nature of anger is such that when it is given room it languishes and perishes, but if openly exhibited, it 
burns more and more. The hearts then should be enlarged and opened wide, lest they be confined in the 
narrow straits of cowardice, and be filled with the swelling surge of wrath, and so we become unable to 
receive what the prophet calls the “exceeding broad” commandment of God in our narrow heart, or to say 
with the prophet: “I have run the way of thy commandments for thou hast enlarged my heart.” For that 
long-suffering is wisdom we are taught by very clear passages of Scripture: for “a man who is long- 
suffering is great in prudence; but a coward is very foolish.” And therefore Scripture says of him who to 
his credit asked the gift of wisdom from the Lord: “God gave Solomon wisdom and prudence exceeding 
much, and largeness of heart as the sand of the sea for multitude.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


HOW FRIENDSHIPS ENTERED UPON BY CONSPIRACY CANNOT BE LASTING ONES 


This too has been often proved by many experiments; viz., that those who entered the bonds of friendship 
from a beginning of conspiracy, cannot possibly preserve their harmony unbroken; either because they 
tried to keep it not out of their desire for perfection nor because of the sway of Apostolic love, but out of 
earthly love, and because of their wants and the bonds of their agreement; or else because that most 
crafty foe of ours hurries them on the more speedily to break the chains of their friendship in order that 
he may make them breakers of their oath. This opinion then of the most prudent men is most certainly 
established; viz., that true harmony and undivided union can only exist among those whose life is pure, 
and who are men of the same goodness and purpose. 


Thus much the blessed Joseph discoursed in his spiritual talk on friendship, and fired us with a more 
ardent desire to preserve the love of our fellowship as a lasting one. 


XVII. The Second Conference of Abbot Joseph 


On Making Promises 


CHAPTER I 
OF THE VIGILS WHICH WE ENDURED 


When then the previous Conference was ended, and the intervening silence of night as well, as we had 
been conducted by the holy Abbot Joseph to a separate cell for the sake of quiet, but had passed the whole 
night without sleep (since owing to his words a fire was raging in our hearts), we came forth from the cell 
and retired about a hundred yards from it and sat down in a secluded spot. And so as an opportunity was 
given by the shades of night for secret and familiar converse together, as we sat there Abbot Germanus 
groaned heavily. 


CHAPTER II 
OF THE ANXIETY OF ABBOT GERMANUS AT THE RECOLLECTION OF OUR PROMISE 


What are we doing? said he. For we see that we are involved in a great difficulty and are in an evil plight, 
as reason itself and the life of the saints is effectually teaching us what is the best thing for our progress 
in the spiritual life, and yet our promise given to the Elders does not allow us to choose what is helpful. 
For we might, by the examples of such great men, be formed for a more perfect life and aim, were it not 
that the terms of our promise compelled us to return at once to the monastery. But if we return thither, we 
shall never get another chance of coming here again. But if we stay here and choose to carry out our 
wishes, what becomes of the faith of the oath which we are aware that we gave to our Elders promising a 
speedy return; that we might be allowed to make a hasty round of the monasteries and saints of this 
province? And when in this state of tumult we could not make up our minds what we ought to decide on 
the state of our salvation we simply testified by our groans the hard fate of our condition, upbraiding the 
audacity of our impudence, and yet hating the shame which was natural to us, weighed down by which we 
could not in any other way resist the prayers of those who kept us back against our profit and purpose, 
except by the promise of a speedy return, as we wept indeed that we laboured under the fault of that 
shame, of which it is said “There is a shame that bringeth sin.” 


CHAPTER III 
MY IDEAS ON THIS SUBJECT 


Then I replied: The counsel or rather the authority of the Elder to whom we ought to refer our anxieties 
would make a short way out of our difficulties, and whatever is decided by his verdict, may, like a divine 
and heavenly reply, put an end to all our troubles. And we need not have any doubt of what is given to us 
by the Lord through the lips of this Elder, both for the sake of his merits and for our own faith. For by His 
gift believers have often obtained saving counsel from unworthy people, and unbelievers from saints, as 
the Lord grants this either on account of the merit of those who answer, or on account of the faith of those 
who ask advice. And so the holy Abbot Germanus caught eagerly at these words as if I had uttered them 
not of myself but at the prompting of the Lord, and when we had waited a little for the coming of the 
Elder and the approaching hour of the nocturnal service, after we had welcomed him with the usual 
greeting and finished reciting the right number of Psalms and prayers, we sat down again as usual on the 
same mats on which we had settled ourselves to sleep. 


CHAPTER IV 
ABBOT JOSEPH’S QUESTION AND OUR ANSWER ON THE ORIGIN OF OUR ANXIETY 


Then the venerable Joseph saw that we were in rather low spirits, and, guessing that this was not the case 
without reason, addressed us in these words of the patriarch Joseph: “Why are your faces sad today?” to 
whom we answered: We are not like those bond slaves of Pharaoh who have seen a dream and there is 
none to interpret it, but I admit that we have passed a sleepless night and there is no one to lighten the 
weight of our troubles unless the Lord may remove them by your wisdom. Then he, who recalled the 
excellence of the patriarch both by his merits and name, said: Does not the cure of man’s perplexities 
come from the Lord? Let them be brought forward: for the Divine Compassion is able to give a remedy for 
them by means of our advice according to your faith. 


CHAPTER V 


THE EXPLANATION OF ABBOT GERMANUS WHY WE WANTED TO STAY IN EGYPT, AND WERE DRAWN BACK TO 
SYRIA 


To this Germanus: We used to think, said he, that we should go back to our monastery abundantly filled 
not only with spiritual joy but also with what is profitable by the sight of your holiness, and that after our 
return we should follow, though with but a feeble rivalry, what we had learnt from your teaching. For this 
our love for our Elders led us to promise them, while we fancied that we could in some degree follow in 
that monastery your sublime life and doctrine. Wherefore as we thought that by this means all joy would 
be bestowed upon us, so on the other hand we are overwhelmed with intolerable grief, as we find that we 
cannot possibly obtain in this way what we know to be good for us. On both sides then we are now 
hemmed in. For if we want to keep our promise which we made in the presence of all the brethren in the 
cave where our Lord Himself shone forth from His chamber in the Virgin’s womb, and which He Himself 
witnessed, we shall incur the greatest loss in our spiritual life. But if we ignore our promise and stay in 
this district, and choose to consider that oath of ours as of less importance than our perfection, we are 
afraid of the awful dangers of falsehood and perjury. But not even by this plan can we lighten our burdens; 
viz., by fulfilling the terms of our oath by a very hasty return, and then coming back again as quickly as 
possible to these parts. For although even a small delay is dangerous and hurtful for those who are aiming 
at goodness and advance in spiritual things, yet still we would keep our faith and promise, though by an 
unwilling return, were it not that we felt sure that we should be so tightly bound down both by the 
authority and also by the love of the Elders, that we should henceforth have no opportunity at all to come 
back again to this place. 


CHAPTER VI 
ABBOT JOSEPH’S QUESTION WHETHER WE GOT MORE GOOD IN EGYPT THAN IN SYRIA 


To this the blessed Joseph, after a short silence: Are you sure, said he, that you can get more profit in 
spiritual matters in this country? 


CHAPTER VII 
THE ANSWER ON THE DIFFERENCE OF CUSTOMS IN THE TWO COUNTRIES 


Germanus: Although we ought to be most grateful for the teaching of those men who taught us from our 
youth up to attempt great things, and, by giving us a taste of their excellence, implanted in our hearts a 
splendid thirst for perfection, yet if any reliance is to be placed on our judgment, we cannot draw any 
comparison between these customs and those which we learnt there, so as to hold our tongues about the 
inimitable purity of your life, which we believe is granted to you not only owing to the concentration of 
your mind and aim, but also owing to the aid and assistance of the place itself. Wherefore we do not doubt 
that for the following of your grand perfection this instruction which is given to us is not enough by itself, 
unless we have also the help of the life, and a long course of instruction somewhat dissolves the coldness 
of our heart by daily training. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HOW THOSE WHO ARE PERFECT OUGHT NOT TO MAKE ANY PROMISES ABSOLUTELY, AND WHETHER DECISIONS 
CAN BE REVERSED WITHOUT SIN 


Joseph: It is good indeed and right and altogether in accordance with our profession, for us effectually to 
perform what we decided to do in the case of any promise. Wherefore a monk ought not to make any 
promise hastily, lest he may be forced to do what he incautiously promised, or if he is kept back by 
consideration of a sounder view, appear as a breaker of his promise. But because at the present moment 
our purpose is to treat not so much of a state of health as of the cure of sickness we must with salutary 
counsel consider not what you ought to have done in the first instance, but how you can escape from the 
rocks of this perilous shipwreck. When then no chains impede us and no conditions restrict us, in the case 
of a comparison of good things, if a choice is proposed, that which is most advantageous should be 
preferred: but when some detriment and loss stands in the way, in a comparison of things to our hurt, that 
should be sought which exposes us to the smallest loss. Further, as your assertion shows, when your 
heedless promise has brought you to this state that in either case some serious loss and inconvenience 
must result to you, the will in choosing should incline to that side which involves a loss that is more 
tolerable, or can be more easily made up for by the remedy of making amends. If then you think that you 
will get more good for your spirit by staying here than what accrued to you from your life in that 
monastery, and that the terms of your promise cannot be fulfilled without the loss of great good, it is 
better for you to undergo the loss from a falsehood and an unfulfilled promise (as it is done once for all, 
and need not any longer be repeated or be the cause of other sins) than for you to incur that loss, through 
which you say that your state of life would become colder, and which would affect you with a daily and 
unceasing injury. For a careless promise is changed in such a way that it may be pardoned or indeed 


praised, if it is turned into a better path, nor need we take it as a failure in consistency, but as a correction 
of rashness, whenever a promise that was faulty is corrected. And all this may be proved by most certain 
witness from Scripture, that for many the fulfilment of their promise has led to death, and on the other 
hand that for many it has been good and profitable to have refused it. 


CHAPTER IX 
HOW IT IS OFTEN BETTER TO BREAK ONE’S ENGAGEMENTS THAN TO FULFIL THEM 


And both these points are very clearly shown by the cases of S. Peter the Apostle and Herod. For the 
former, because he departed from his expressed determination which he had as it were confirmed with an 
oath saying “Thou shalt never wash my feet,” gained an immortal partnership with Christ, whereas he 
would certainly have been cut off from the grace of this blessedness, if he had clung obstinately to his 
word. But the latter, by clinging to the pledge of his ill-considered oath, became the bloody murderer of 
the Lord’s forerunner, and through the vain fear of perjury plunged himself into condemnation and the 
punishment of everlasting death. In everything then we must consider the end, and must according to it 
direct our course and aim, and if when some wiser counsel supervenes, we see it diverging to the worse 
part, it is better to discard the unsuitable arrangement, and to come to a better mind rather than to cling 
obstinately to our engagements and so become involved in worse sins. 


CHAPTER X 
OUR QUESTION ABOUT OUR FEAR OF THE OATH WHICH WE GAVE IN THE MONASTERY IN SYRIA 


Germanus: In so far as it concerns our desire, which we undertook to carry out for the sake of spiritual 
profit, we were hoping to be edified by continual intercourse with you. For if we were to return to our 
monastery it is certain that we should not only fail of so sublime a purpose, but that we should also suffer 
grievous loss from the mediocrity of the manner of life there. But that command of the gospel frightens us 
terribly: “Let your speech be yea, yea, nay, nay: but whatsoever is more than these, is from the evil one.” 
For we hold that we cannot compensate for transgressing so important a command by any righteousness, 
nor can that finally turn out well which has once been started with a bad beginning. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE ANSWER THAT WE MUST TAKE INTO ACCOUNT THE PURPOSE OF THE DOER RATHER THAN THE EXECUTION 
OF THE BUSINESS 


Joseph: In every case, as we said, we must look not at the progress of the work but at the intention of the 
worker, nor must we inquire to begin with what a man has done, but with what purpose, so that we may 
find that some have been condemned for those deeds from which good has afterwards arisen, and on the 
other hand that some have arrived by means of acts in themselves reprehensible at the height of 
righteousness. And in the case of the former the good result of their actions was of no avail to them as 
they took the matter in and with an evil purpose, and wanted to bring about—not the good which actually 
resulted, but something of the opposite character; nor was the bad beginning injurious to the latter, as he 
put up with the necessity of a blameworthy start; not out of disregard for God, or with the purpose of 
doing wrong, but with an eye to a needful and holy end. 


CHAPTER XII 


HOW A FORTUNATE ISSUE WILL BE OF NO AVAIL TO EVIL DOERS, WHILE BAD DEEDS WILL NOT INJURE GOOD 
MEN 


And that we may make these statements clear by instances from Holy Scripture, what could be brought 
about that was more salutary and more to the good of the whole world, than the saving remedy of the 
Lord’s Passion? And yet it was not only of no advantage, but was actually to the disadvantage of the 
traitor by whose means it is shown to have been brought about, so that it is absolutely said of him: “It 
were good for that man if he had never been born.” For the fruits of his labour will not be repaid to him 
according to the actual result, but according to what he wanted to do, and believed that he would 
accomplish. And again, what could there be more culpable than craft and deceit shown even to a stranger, 
not to mention one’s brother and father? And yet the patriarch Jacob not only met with no condemnation 
or blame for such things but was actually dowered with the everlasting heritage of the blessing. And not 
without reason, for the last mentioned desired the blessing destined for the first-born not out of a greedy 
desire for present gain but because of his faith in everlasting sanctification; while the former (Judas) 
delivered the Redeemer of all to death, not for the sake of man’s salvation, but from the sin of 
covetousness. And therefore in each case the fruits of their action are reckoned according to the intention 
of the mind and purpose of the will, according to which the object of the one was not to work fraud, nor 
was that of the other to work salvation. For justly is there repayment to each man as the recompense of 
reward, for what he conceived in the first instance in his mind, and not for what resulted from it either 
well or badly, against the wish of the worker. And so the most just Judge regarded him who ventured on 


such a falsehood as excusable and indeed worthy of praise, because without it he could not secure the 
blessing of the first-born; and that should not be reckoned as a sin, which arose from desire of the 
blessing. Otherwise the aforesaid patriarch would have been not only unfair to his brother, but also a 
cheat of his father and a blasphemer, if there had been any other way by which he could secure the gift of 
that blessing, and he had preferred to follow this which would damage and injure his brother. You see 
then that with God the inquiry is not into the carrying out of the act, but into the purpose of the mind. 
With this preparation then for a return to the question proposed (for which all this has been premised) I 
want you first to tell me for what reason you bound yourselves in the fetters of that promise. 


CHAPTER XIII 
OUR ANSWER AS TO THE REASON WHICH DEMANDED AN OATH FROM US 


Germanus: The first reason, as we said, was that we were afraid of vexing our Elders and resisting their 
orders; the second was that we very foolishly believed that, if we had learnt from you anything perfect or 
splendid to hear or look at, when we returned to the monastery, we should be able to perform it. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE DISCOURSE OF THE ELDER SHOWING HOW THE PLAN OF ACTION MAY BE CHANGED WITHOUT FAULT 
PROVIDED THAT ONE KEEPS TO THE CARRYING OUT OF A GOOD INTENTION 


Joseph: As we premised, the intent of the mind brings a man either reward or condemnation, according to 
this passage: “Their thoughts between themselves accusing or also defending one another, in the day 
when God shall judge the secrets of men;” and this too: “But Iam coming to gather together their works 
and thoughts together with all nations and tongues.” Wherefore it was, as I see, from a desire for 
perfection that you bound yourselves with the chain of these oaths, as you then thought that by this plan it 
could be gained, while now that a riper judgment has supervened, you see that you cannot by this means 
scale its heights. And so any departure from that arrangement, which may seem to have happened, will be 
no hindrance, if only no change in that first purpose follows. For a change of instrument does not imply a 
desertion of the work, nor does the choice of a shorter and more direct road argue laziness on the path of 
the traveller. And so in this matter an improvement in a short-sighted arrangement is not to be reckoned a 
breach of a spiritual promise. For whatever is done out of the love of God and desire for goodness, which 
has “promise of the life that now is and of that which is to come,” even though it may appear to commence 
with a hard and adverse beginning, is most worthy, not only of no blame, but actually of praise. And 
therefore the breaking of a careless promise will be no hindrance, if in every case the end, i.e., the 
proposed aim at goodness, be maintained. For we do all for this reason, that we may be able to show to 
God a clean heart, and if the attainment of this is considered to be easier in this country the alteration of 
the agreement extracted from you will be no hindrance to you, if only the perfection of that purity for the 
sake of which your promise was originally made, be the sooner secured according to the Lord’s will. 


CHAPTER XV 


A QUESTION WHETHER IT CAN BE WITHOUT SIN THAT OUR KNOWLEDGE AFFORDS TO WEAK BRETHREN AN 
OPPORTUNITY FOR LYING 


Germanus: As far as the force of the words which have been reasonably and carefully considered, is 
concerned, our scruple about our promise would have easily been removed from us were it not that we 
were terribly alarmed lest by this example an opportunity for lying might be offered to certain weaker 
brethren, if they knew that the faith of an agreement could be in any way lawfully broken, whereas this 
very thing is forbidden in such vigorous and threatening terms by the prophet when he says: “Thou shalt 
destroy all those who utter a lie;” and: “the mouth that speaketh a lie, shall slay the soul.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE ANSWER THAT SCRIPTURE TRUTH IS NOT TO BE ALTERED ON ACCOUNT OF AN OFFENCE GIVEN TO THE 
WEAK 


Joseph: Occasions and opportunities for destroying themselves cannot possibly be wanting to those who 
are on the road to ruin, or rather who are anxious to destroy themselves; nor are those passages of 
Scripture to be rejected and altogether torn out of the volume, by which the perversity of heretics is 
encouraged, or the unbelief of the Jews increased, or the pride of heathen wisdom offended; but surely 
they are to be piously believed, and firmly held, and preached according to the rule of truth. And 
therefore we should not, because of another’s unbelief, reject the oikonomias, i.e., the “economy” of the 
prophets and saints which Scripture relates, lest while we are thinking that we ought to condescend to 
their infirmities, we stain ourselves with the sin not only of lying but of sacrilege. But, as we said, we 
ought to admit these according to the letter, and explain how they were rightly done. But for those who 
are wrongly disposed, the opening for lies will not be blocked up by this means, if we are trying either 
altogether to deny or to explain away by allegorical interpretations the truth of those things which we are 


going to bring forward or have already brought forward. For how will the authority of these passages 
injure them if their corrupt will is alone sufficient to lead them to sin? 


CHAPTER XVII 
HOW THE SAINTS HAVE PROFITABLY EMPLOYED A LIE LIKE HELLEBORE 


And so we ought to regard a lie and to employ it as if its nature were that of hellebore; which is useful if 
taken when some deadly disease is threatening, but if taken without being required by some great danger 
is the cause of immediate death. For so also we read that holy men and those most approved by God 
employed lying, so as not only to incur no guilt of sin from it, but even to attain the greatest goodness; 
and if deceit could confer glory on them, what on the other hand would the truth have brought them but 
condemnation? Just as Rahab, of whom Scripture gives a record not only of no good deed but actually of 
unchastity, yet simply for the lie, by means of which she preferred to hide the spies instead of betraying 
them, had it vouchsafed to her to be joined with the people of God in everlasting blessing. But if she had 
preferred to speak the truth and to regard the safety of the citizens, there is no doubt that she and all her 
house would not have escaped the coming destruction, nor would it have been vouchsafed to her to be 
inserted in the progenitors of our Lord’s nativity, and reckoned in the list of the patriarchs, and through 
her descendants that followed, to become the mother of the Saviour of all. Again Dalila, who to provide for 
the safety of her fellow citizens betrayed the truth she had discovered, obtained in exchange eternal 
destruction, and has left to all men nothing but the memory of her sin. When then any grave danger hangs 
on confession of the truth, then we must take to lying as a refuge, yet in such a way as to be for our 
salvation troubled by the guilt of a humbled conscience. But where there is no call of the utmost necessity 
present, there a lie should be most carefully avoided as if it were something deadly: just as we said of a 
cup of hellebore which is indeed useful if it is only taken in the last resort when a deadly and inevitable 
disease is threatening, while if it is taken when the body is in a state of sound and rude health, its deadly 
properties at once go to find out the vital parts. And this was clearly shown of Rahab of Jericho, and the 
patriarch Jacob; the former of whom could only escape death by means of this remedy, while the latter 
could not secure the blessing of the first-born without it. For God is not only the Judge and inspector of 
our words and actions, but He also looks into their purpose and aim. And if He sees that anything has 
been done or promised by some one for the sake of eternal salvation and shows insight into Divine 
contemplation, even though it may appear to men to be hard and unfair, yet He looks at the inner 
goodness of the heart and regards the desire of the will rather than the actual words spoken, because He 
must take into account the aim of the work and the disposition of the doer, whereby, as was said above, 
one man may be justified by means of a lie, while another may be guilty of a sin of everlasting death by 
telling the truth. To which end the patriarch Jacob also had regard when he was not afraid to imitate the 
hairy appearance of his brother’s body by wrapping himself up in skins, and to his credit acquiesced in his 
mother’s instigation of a lie for this object. For he saw that in this way there would be bestowed on him 
greater gains of blessing and righteousness than by keeping to the path of simplicity: for he did not doubt 
that the stain of this lie would at once be washed away by the flood of the paternal blessing, and would 
speedily be dissolved like a little cloud by the breath of the Holy Spirit; and that richer rewards of merit 
would be bestowed on him by means of this dissimulation which he put on than by means of the truth, 
which was natural to him. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


AN OBJECTION THAT ONLY THOSE MEN EMPLOYED LIES WITH IMPUNITY, WHO LIVED UNDER THE LAW 


Germanus: It is no wonder that these schemes were properly employed in the Old Testament, and that 
some holy men laudably or at any rate venially told lies, as we see that many worse things were permitted 
to them owing to the rude character of the times. For why should we wonder that when the blessed David 
was fleeing from Saul, in answer to the inquiry of Abimelech the priest who said: “Why art thou alone, and 
is no man with thee?” he replied as follows: “The king hath commanded me a business, and said, Let no 
man know the thing for which thou art sent by me, for I have appointed my servants to such and such a 
place;” and again: “Hast thou here at hand a spear or a sword, for I brought not my own sword nor my 
own weapon with me, for the king’s business required haste;” or this, when he was brought to Achish king 
of Gath, and feigned himself mad and frantic, “and changed his countenance before them, and slipped 
down between their hands; and stumbled against the doors of the gate and his spittle ran down on his 
beard;” when they were even allowed to enjoy crowds of wives and concubines, and no sin was on this 
account imputed to them, and when moreover they often shed the blood of their enemies with their own 
hand, and this was thought not only worthy of no blame, but actually praiseworthy? And all these things 
we see by the light of the gospel are utterly forbidden, so that not one of them can be done without great 
sin and guilt. And in the same way we hold that no lie can be employed by any one, I will not say rightly, 
but not even venially, however it may be covered with the colour of piety, as the Lord says: “Let your 
speech be yea, yea, nay, nay: but whatsoever is more than these is of the evil one;” and the Apostle also 
agrees with this: “And lie not one to another.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE ANSWER, THAT LEAVE TO LIE, WHICH WAS NOT EVEN GRANTED UNDER THE OLD COVENANT, HAS RIGHTLY 
BEEN TAKEN BY MANY 


Joseph: All liberty in the matter of wives and many concubines, as the end of time is approaching and the 
multiplying of the human race completed, ought rightly to be cut off by evangelical perfection, as being no 
longer necessary. For up to the coming of Christ it was well that the blessing of the original sentence 
should be in full vigour, whereby it was said: “Increase and multiply, and fill the earth.” And therefore it 
was quite right that from the root of human fecundity which happily flourished in the synagogue, in 
accordance with that dispensation of the times, the buds of angelical virginity should spring, and the 
fragrant flowers of continence be produced in the Church. But that lying was even then condemned the 
text of the whole Old Testament clearly shows, as it says: “Thou shalt destroy all them that speak lies;” 
and again: “The bread of lying is sweet to a man, but afterwards his mouth is filled with gravel;” and the 
Giver of the law himself says: “Thou shalt avoid a lie.” But we said that it was then properly employed as a 
last resort when some need or plan of salvation was linked on to it, on account of which it ought not to be 
condemned. As is the case, which you mentioned, of king David when in his flight from the unjust 
persecution of Saul, to Abimelech the priest he used lying words, not with the object of getting any gain 
nor with the desire to injure anybody, but simply to save himself from that most iniquitous persecution; 
inasmuch as he would not stain his hands with the blood of the hostile king, so often delivered up to him 
by God; as he said: “The Lord be merciful to me that I may do no such thing to my master the Lord’s 
anointed, as to lay my hand upon him, because he is the Lord’s anointed.” And therefore these plans 
which we hear that holy men under the old covenant adopted either from the will of God, or for the 
prefiguring of spiritual mysteries or for the salvation of some people, we too cannot refuse altogether, 
when necessity constrains us, as we see that even apostles did not avoid them, where the consideration of 
something profitable required them: which in the meanwhile we will for a time postpone, while we first 
discuss those instances which we propose still to bring forward from the Old Testament, and afterwards 
we Shall more suitably introduce them so as more readily to prove that good and holy men, both in the Old 
and in the New Testament, were entirely at one with each other in these contrivances. For what shall we 
say of that pious fraud of Hushai to Absalom for the salvation of king David, which though uttered with all 
appearance of good-will by the deceiver and cheat, and opposed to the good of him who asked advice, is 
yet commended by the authority of Holy Scripture, which says: “But by the will of the Lord the profitable 
counsel of Ahithophel was defeated that the Lord might bring evil upon Absalom?” Nor could that be 
blamed which was done for the right side with a right purpose and pious intent, and was planned for the 
salvation and victory of one whose piety was pleasing to God, by a holy dissimulation. What too shall we 
say of the deed of that woman, who received the men who had been sent to king David by the aforesaid 
Hushai, and hid them in a well, and spread a cloth over its mouth, and pretended that she was drying 
pearl-barley, and said “They passed on after tasting a little water”; and by this invention saved them from 
the hands of their pursuers? Wherefore answer me, I pray you, and say what you would have done, if any 
similar situation had arisen for you, living now under the gospel; would you prefer to hide them with a 
similar falsehood, saying in the same way: “They passed on after tasting a little water,” and thus fulfil the 
command: “Deliver those who are being led to death, and spare not to redeem those who are being 
killed;” or by speaking the truth, would you have given up those in hiding to the men who would kill them? 
And what then becomes of the Apostle’s words: “Let no man seek his own but the things of another:” and: 
“Love seeketh not her own, but the things of others;” and of himself he says: “I seek not mine own good 
but the good of many that they may be saved?” For if we seek our own, and want obstinately to keep what 
is good for ourselves, we must even in urgent cases of this sort speak the truth, and so become guilty of 
the death of another: but if we prefer what is for another’s advantage to our own good, and satisfy the 
demands of the Apostle, we shall certainly have to put up with the necessity of lying. And therefore we 
shall not be able to keep a perfect heart of love, or to seek, as Apostolic perfection requires, the things of 
others, unless we relax a little in those things which concern the strictness and perfection of our own 
lives, and choose to condescend with ready affection to what is useful to others, and so with the Apostle 
become weak to the weak, that we may be able to gain the weak. 


CHAPTER XX 
HOW EVEN APOSTLES THOUGHT THAT A LIE WAS OFTEN USEFUL AND THE TRUTH INJURIOUS 


Instructed by which examples, the blessed Apostle James also, and all the chief princes of the primitive 
Church urged the Apostle Paul in consequence of the weakness of feeble persons to condescend to a 
fictitious arrangement and insisted on his purifying himself according to the requirements of the law, and 
shaving his head and paying his vows, as they thought that the present harm which would come from this 
hypocrisy was of no account, but had regard rather to the gain which would result from his still continued 
preaching. For the gain to the Apostle Paul from his strictness would not have counterbalanced the loss to 
all nations from his speedy death. And this would certainly have been then incurred by the whole Church 
unless this good and salutary hypocrisy had preserved him for the preaching of the Gospel. For then we 
may rightly and pardonably acquiesce in the wrong of a lie, when, as we said, a greater harm depends on 
telling the truth, and when the good which results to us from speaking the truth cannot counterbalance 
the harm which will be caused by it. And elsewhere the blessed Apostle testifies in other words that he 


himself always observed this disposition; for when he says: “To the Jews I became as a Jew that I might 
gain the Jews; to those who were under the law as being under the law, though not myself under the law, 
that I might gain those who were under the law; to those who were without law, I became as without law, 
though I was not without the law of God but under the law of Christ, that I might gain those who were 
without law; to the weak I became weak, that I might gain the weak: I became all things to all men, that I 
might save all;” what does he show but that according to the weakness and the capacity of those who 
were being instructed he always lowered himself and relaxed something of the vigour of perfection, and 
did not cling to what his own strict life might seem to demand, but rather preferred that which the good of 
the weak might require? And that we may trace these matters out more carefully and recount one by one 
the glories of the good deeds of the Apostles, some one may ask how the blessed Apostle can be proved to 
have suited himself to all men in all things. When did he to the Jews become as a Jew? Certainly in the 
case where, while he still kept in his inmost heart the opinion which he had maintained to the Galatians 
saying: “Behold, I, Paul, say unto you that if ye be circumcised Christ shall profit you nothing,” yet by 
circumcising Timothy he adopted a shadow as it were of Jewish superstition. And again, where did he 
become to those under the law, as under the law? There certainly where James and all the Elders of the 
Church, fearing lest he might be attacked by the multitude of Jewish believers, or rather of Judaizing 
Christians, who had received the faith of Christ in such a way as still to be bound by the rites of legal 
ceremonies, came to his rescue in his difficulty with this counsel and advice, and said: “Thou seest, 
brother, how many thousands there are among the Jews, who have believed, and they are all zealots for 
the law. But they have heard of thee that thou teachest those Jews who are among the Gentiles to depart 
from Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise their children;” and below: “Do therefore this that 
we say unto thee: we have four men who have a vow on them. These take and sanctify thyself with them 
and bestow on them, that they may shave their heads; and all will know that the things which they have 
heard of thee are false, but that thou thyself also walkest keeping the law.” And so for the good of those 
who were under the law, he trode under foot for a while the strict view which he had expressed: “For I 
through the law am dead unto the law that I may live unto God;” and was driven to shave his head, and be 
purified according to the law and pay his vows after the Mosaic rites in the Temple. Do you ask also where 
for the good of those who were utterly ignorant of the law of God, he himself became as if without law? 
Read the introduction to his sermon at Athens where heathen wickedness was flourishing: “As I passed 
by,” he says, “I saw your idols and an altar on which was written: To the unknown God;” and when he had 
thus started from their superstition, as if he himself also had been without law, under the cloke of that 
profane inscription he introduced the faith of Christ, saying: “What therefore ye ignorantly worship, that 
declare I unto you.” And after a little, as if he had known nothing whatever of the Divine law, he chose to 
bring forward a verse of a heathen poet rather than a saying of Moses or Christ, saying: “As some also of 
your own poets have said: for we are also His offspring.” And when he had thus approached them with 
their own authorities, which they could not reject, thus confirming the truth by things false, he added and 
said: “Since then we are the offspring of God we ought not to think that the Godhead is like to gold or 
silver or stone sculptured by the art and device of man.” But to the weak he became weak, when, by way 
of permission, not of command, he allowed those who could not contain themselves to return together 
again, or when he fed the Corinthians with milk and not with meat, and says that he was with them in 
weakness and fear and much trembling. But he became all things to all men that he might save all, when 
he says: “He that eateth let him not despise him that eateth not, and let not him that eateth not judge him 
that eateth:” and: “He that giveth his virgin in marriage doeth well, and he that giveth her not in marriage 
doeth better;” and elsewhere: “Who,” says he, “is weak, and I am not weak? Who is offended, and I burn 
not?” and in this way he fulfilled what he had commanded the Corinthians to do when he said: “Be ye 
without offence to Jews and Greeks and the Church of Christ, as I also please all men in all things, not 
seeking mine own profit but that of the many, that they may be saved.” For it had certainly been profitable 
not to circumcise Timothy, not to shave his head, not to undergo Jewish purification, not to practice going 
barefoot, not to pay legal vows; but he did all these things because he did not seek his own profit but that 
of the many. And although this was done with the full consideration of God, yet it was not free from 
dissimulation. For one who through the law of Christ was dead to the law that he might live to God, and 
who had made and treated that righteousness of the law in which he had lived blameless, as dung, that he 
might gain Christ, could not with true fervour of heart offer what belonged to the law; nor is it right to 
believe that he who had said: “For if I again rebuild what I have destroyed, I make myself a transgressor,” 
would himself fall into what he had condemned. And to such an extent is account taken, not so much of 
the actual thing which is done as of the disposition of the doer, that on the other hand truth is sometimes 
found to have injured some, and a lie to have done them good. For when Saul was grumbling to his 
servants about David's flight, and saying: “Will the son of Jesse give you all fields and vineyards, and make 
you all tribunes and centurions: that all of you have conspired against me, and there is no one to inform 
me,” did Doeg the Edomite say anything but the truth, when he told him: “I saw the son of Jesse in Nob, 
with Abimelech the son of Ahitub the priest, who consulted the Lord for him, and gave him victuals, and 
gave him also the sword of Goliath the Philistine?” For which true story he deserved to be rooted up out of 
the land of the living, and it is said of him by the prophet: “Wherefore God shall destroy thee forever, and 
pluck thee up and tear thee out of thy tabernacle, and thy root from the land of the living:” He then for 
showing the truth is forever plucked and rooted up out of that land in which the harlot Rahab with her 
family is planted for her lie: just as also we remember that Samson most injuriously betrayed to his 
wicked wife the truth which he had hidden for a long time by a lie, and therefore the truth so 
inconsiderately disclosed was the cause of his own deception, because he had neglected to keep the 


command of the prophet: “Keep the doors of thy mouth from her that sleepeth in thy bosom.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


WHETHER SECRET ABSTINENCE OUGHT TO BE MADE KNOWN, WITHOUT TELLING A LIE ABOUT IT, TO THOSE 
WHO ASK, AND WHETHER WHAT HAS ONCE BEEN DECLINED MAY BE TAKEN IN HAND 


And to bring forward some instances from our unavoidable and almost daily wants which with all our care 
we can never so guard against as not to be driven to incur them whether with or against our will: what, I 
ask you, is to be done when, while we are proposing to put off our supper, a brother comes and asks us if 
we have had it: is our fast to be concealed, and the good act of abstinence hidden, or is it to be proclaimed 
by telling the truth? If we conceal it, to satisfy the Lord’s command which says: “Thou shalt not appear 
unto men to fast but unto thy Father Who is in secret;” and again: “Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth,” we must at once tell a lie. If we make manifest the good act of abstinence, the word of 
the gospel rightly discourages us: “Verily I say unto you, they have their reward.” But what if any one has 
refused with determination a cup offered to him by some brother, denying altogether that he will take 
what the other, rejoicing at his arrival, begs and intreats him to receive? Is it right that he should force 
himself to yield to his brother who goes on his knees and bows himself to the ground, and who thinks that 
he can only show his loving heart by this service, or should he obstinately cling to his own word and 
intention? 


CHAPTER XXII 


AN OBJECTION, THAT ABSTINENCE OUGHT TO BE CONCEALED, BUT THAT THINGS THAT HAVE BEEN DECLINED 
SHOULD NOT BE RECEIVED 


Germanus: In the former instance we think there can be no doubt that it is better for our abstinence to be 
hidden than for it to be displayed to the inquirers, and in cases of this sort we also admit that a lie is 
unavoidable. But in the second there is no need for us to tell a lie, first because we can refuse what is 
offered by the service of a brother in such a way as to bind ourselves in no bond of determination, and 
next because when we once refuse we can keep our opinion unchanged. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE ANSWER THAT OBSTINACY IN THIS DECISION IS UNREASONABLE 


Joseph: There is no doubt that these are the decisions of those monasteries in which the infancy of your 
renunciation was, as you tell us, trained, as their leaders are accustomed to prefer their own will to their 
brother’s supper, and most obstinately stick to what they have once intended. But our Elders, to whose 
faith the signs of Apostolical powers have borne witness, and who have treated everything with judgment 
and discretion of spirit rather than with stiff obstinacy of mind, have laid down that those men who give in 
to the infirmities of others, receive much richer fruits than those who persist in their determinations, and 
have declared that it is a better deed to conceal abstinence, as was said, by this needful and humble lie, 
rather than to display it with a proud show of truth. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
HOW ABBOT PIAMUN CHOSE TO HIDE HIS ABSTINENCE 


Finally Abbot Piamun after twenty-five years did not hesitate to receive some grapes and wine offered to 
him by a certain brother, and at once preferred, against his rule, to taste what was brought him rather 
than to display his abstinence which was a secret from everybody. For if we would also bear in mind what 
we remember that our Elders always did, who used to conceal the marvels of their own good deeds, and 
their own acts, which they were obliged to bring forward in Conference for the instruction of the juniors, 
under cover of other persons, what else can we consider them but an open lie? And O that we too had 
anything worthy which we could bring forward for stirring up the faith of the juniors! Certainly we should 
have no scruples in following their fictions of that kind. For it is better under the colour of a figure like 
that to tell a lie than for the sake of maintaining that unreasonable truthfulness either hide in ill-advised 
silence what might be edifying to the hearers, or run into the display of an objectionable vanity by telling 
them truthfully in our own character. And the teacher of the Gentiles clearly teaches us the same lesson 
by his teaching, as he chose to bring forward the great revelations made to him, under the character of 
some one else, saying: “I know a man in Christ, whether in the body or out of the body I cannot tell, God 
knoweth, caught up even unto the third heaven: and I know such a man, that he was caught up into 
paradise and heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for man to utter.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE EVIDENCE OF SCRIPTURE ON CHANGES OF DETERMINATION 


It is impossible for us briefly to run through everything. For who could count up almost all the patriarchs 
and numberless saints, some of whom for the preservation of life, others out of desire for a blessing, 
others out of pity, others to conceal some secret, others out of zeal for God, others in searching for the 
truth, became, so to speak, patrons of lying? And as all cannot be enumerated, so all ought not to be 
altogether passed over. For piety forced the blessed Joseph to raise a false charge against his brethren 
even with an oath by the life of the king, saying: “Ye are spies: to see the nakedness of the land are ye 
come;” and below: “send,” says he, “one of you, and bring your brothers hither: but ye shall be kept here 
until your words are made manifest whether ye speak the truth or no: but if not, by the life of Pharaoh, ye 
are spies.” For if he had not out of pity alarmed them by this lie, he would not have been able to see again 
his father and his brother, nor to preserve them in their great danger of starvation, nor to free the 
conscience of his brethren from the guilt of selling him. The act then of striking his brethren with fear by 
means of a lie was not so reprehensible as was it a holy and laudable act to urge his enemies and seekers 
to a salutary penitence by means of a feigned danger. Finally when they were weighed down by the odium 
of the very serious accusation, they were conscience-stricken not at the charge falsely raised against 
them, but at the thought of their earlier crime, and said to one another: “We suffer this rightly because we 
sinned against our brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul when he asked us and we did not 
hearken to him: wherefore all this trouble hath come upon us.” And this confession, we think, expiated by 
most salutary humility their terrible sin not only against their brother, against whom they had sinned with 
wicked cruelty, but also against God. What about Solomon, who in his first judgment manifested the gift of 
wisdom, which he had received of God, only by making use of falsehood? For in order to get at the truth 
which was hidden by the woman’s lie, even he used the help of a lie most cunningly invented, saying: 
“Bring me a sword and divide the living child into two parts, and give the one half to the one and the other 
half to the other.” And when this pretended cruelty stirred the heart of the true mother, but was received 
with approval by her who was not the true mother, then at last by this most sagacious discovery of the 
truth he pronounced the judgment which every one has felt to have been inspired by God, saying: “Give 
her the living child and slay it not: she is the mother of it.” Further we are more fully taught by other 
passages of Scripture as well that we neither can nor should carry out everything which we determine 
either with peace or disturbance of mind, as we often hear that holy men and angels and even Almighty 
God Himself have changed what they had decided upon. For the blessed David determined and confirmed 
it by an oath, saying: “May God do so and add more to the foes of David if I leave of all that belong unto 
Nabal until the morning a single male.” And presently when Abigail his wife interceded and intreated for 
him, he gave up his threats, lightened the sentence, and preferred to be regarded as a breaker of his word 
rather than to keep his pledged oath by cruelly executing it, saying: “As the Lord liveth, if thou hadst not 
quickly come to meet me there had not been left to Nabal by the morning light a single male.” And as we 
do not hold that his readiness to take a rash oath (which resulted from his anger and disturbance of mind) 
ought to be copied by us, so we do think that the pardon and revision of his determination is to be 
followed. The “chosen vessel,” in writing to the Corinthians, promises unconditionally to return, saying: 
“But I will come to you when I pass through Macedonia: for I will pass through Macedonia. But I will stay 
or even pass the winter with you that you may conduct me whithersoever I shall go. For I do not want only 
to see you in passing: for I hope to stay with you for some time.” And this fact he remembers in the 
Second Epistle, thus: “And in this confidence I was minded first to come unto you, that ye might receive a 
second favour, and by you to pass into Macedonia and again to come to you from Macedonia and by you 
be conducted to Judaea.” But a better plan suggested itself and he plainly admits that he is not going to 
fulfil what he had promised. “When then,” says he, “I purposed this, did I use light-mindedness? or the 
things that I think, do I think after the flesh, that there should be with me yea, yea, and nay, nay?” Lastly, 
he declares even with the affirmation of an oath, why it was that he preferred to put on one side his 
pledged word rather than by his presence to bring a burden and grief to his disciples: “But I call God to 
witness against my soul that it was to spare you that I came not as far as Corinth. For I determined this 
with myself that I would not come unto you in sorrow.” Though when the angels had refused to enter the 
house of Lot at Sodom, saying to him: “We will not enter but will remain in the street,” they were 
presently forced by his prayers to change their determination, as Scripture subjoins: “And Lot constrained 
them, and they turned in to him.” And certainly if they knew that they would turn in to him, they refused 
his request with a sham excuse: but if their excuse was a real one, then they are clearly shown to have 
changed their mind. And certainly we hold that the Holy Spirit inserted this in the sacred volume for no 
other reason but to teach us by their examples that we ought not to cling obstinately to our own 
determinations, but to subject them to our will, and so to keep our judgment free from all the chains of 
law that it may be ready to follow the call of good counsel in any direction, and may not delay or refuse to 
pass without any delay to whatever a sound discretion may find to be the better choice. And to rise to still 
higher instances, when king Hezekiah was lying on his bed and afflicted with grievous sickness the 
prophet Isaiah addressed him in the person of God, and said: “Thus saith the Lord: set thine house in 
order for thou shalt die and not live. And Hezekiah,” it says, “turned his face to the wall and prayed to the 
Lord and said: I beseech thee, O Lord, remember how I have walked before Thee in truth and with a 
perfect heart, and how I have done what was right in Thy sight. And Hezekiah wept sore.” After which it 
was again said to him: “Go, return, and speak to Hezekiah king of Judah, saying: Thus saith the Lord God 
of David thy father: I have heard thy prayer, I have seen thy tears: and behold, I will add to thy days 
fifteen years: and I will deliver thee out of the hand of the king of the Assyrians, and I will defend this city 
for thy sake and for my servant David’s sake.” What can be clearer than this proof that out of 
consideration for mercy and goodness the Lord would rather break His word and instead of the pre- 


man in his own order,” because of course it will be also every man in his own body. For the order will be 
arranged severally, on account of the individual merits. Now, as the merits must be ascribed to the body, it 
must needs follow that the order also should be arranged in respect of the bodies, that it may be in 
relation to their merits. But inasmuch as “some are also baptized for the dead,” we will see whether there 
be a good reason for this. Now it is certain that they adopted this (practice) with such a presumption as 
made them suppose that the vicarious baptism (in question) would be beneficial to the flesh of another in 
anticipation of the resurrection; for unless it were a bodily resurrection, there would be no pledge secured 
by this process of a corporeal baptism. “Why are they then baptized for the dead,” he asks, unless the 
bodies rise again which are thus baptized? For it is not the soul which is sanctified by the baptismal bath: 
its sanctification comes from the “answer.” “And why,” he inquires, “stand we in jeopardy every hour?”— 
meaning, of course, through the flesh. “I die daily,” (says he); that is, undoubtedly, in the perils of the 
body, in which “he even fought with beasts at Ephesus,”—even with those beasts which caused him such 
peril and trouble in Asia, to which he alludes in his second epistle to the same church of Corinth: “For we 
would not, brethren, have you ignorant of our trouble which came to us in Asia, that we were pressed 
above measure, above strength, insomuch that we despaired even of life.” Now, if I mistake not, he 
enumerates all these particulars in order that in his unwillingness to have his conflicts in the flesh 
supposed to be useless, he may induce an unfaltering belief in the resurrection of the flesh. For useless 
must that conflict be deemed (which is sustained in a body) for which no resurrection is in prospect. “But 
some man will say, How are the dead to be raised? And with what body will they come?” Now here he 
discusses the qualities of bodies, whether it be the very same, or different ones, which men are to resume. 
Since, however, such a question as this must be regarded as a subsequent one, it will in passing be 
enough for us that the resurrection is determined to be a bodily one even from this, that it is about the 
quality of bodies that the inquiry arises. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. WHAT DOES THE APOSTLE EXCLUDE FROM THE DEAD? CERTAINLY NOT THE 
SUBSTANCE OF THE FLESH 


We come now to the very gist of the whole question: What are the substances, and of what nature are 
they, which the apostle has disinherited of the kingdom of God? The preceding statements give us a clue 
to this point also. He says: “The first man is of the earth, earthy”—that is, made of dust, that is, Adam; 
“the second man is from heaven”—that is, the Word of God, which is Christ, in no other way, however, man 
(although “from heaven”), than as being Himself flesh and soul, just as a human being is, just as Adam 
was. Indeed, in a previous passage He is called “the second Adam,” deriving the identity of His name from 
His participation in the substance, because not even Adam was flesh of human seed, in which Christ is 
also like Him. “As is the earthy, such are they also that are earthy; and as is the heavenly, such are they 
also that are heavenly.” Such (does he mean), in substance; or first of all in training, and afterwards in the 
dignity and worth which that training aimed at acquiring? Not in substance, however, by any means will 
the earthy and the heavenly be separated, designated as they have been by the apostle once for all, as 
men. For even if Christ were the only true “heavenly,” nay, super-celestial Being, He is still man, as 
composed of body and soul; and in no respect is He separated from the quality of “earthiness,” owing to 
that condition of His which makes Him a partaker of both substances. In like manner, those also who after 
Him are heavenly, are understood to have this celestial quality predicated of them not from their present 
nature, but from their future glory; because in a preceding sentence, which originated this distinction 
respecting difference of dignity, there was shown to be “one glory in celestial bodies, and another in 
terrestrial ones,”—”one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars: for 
even one star differeth from another star in glory,” although not in substance. Then, after having thus 
premised the difference in that worth or dignity which is even now to be aimed at, and then at last to be 
enjoyed, the apostle adds an exhortation, that we should both here in our training follow the example of 
Christ, and there attain His eminence in glory: “As we have borne the image of the earthy, let us also bear 
the image of the heavenly.” We have indeed borne the image of the earthy, by our sharing in his 
transgression, by our participation in his death, by our banishment from Paradise. Now, although the 
image of Adam is here borne by is in the flesh, yet we are not exhorted to put off the flesh; but if not the 
flesh, it is the conversation, in order that we may then bear the image of the heavenly in ourselves,—no 
longer indeed the image of God, and no longer the image of a Being whose state is in heaven; but after the 
lineaments of Christ, by our walking here in holiness, righteousness, and truth. And so wholly intent on 
the inculcation of moral conduct is he throughout this passage, that he tells us we ought to bear the image 
of Christ in this flesh of ours, and in this period of instruction and discipline. For when he says “let us 
bear” in the imperative mood, he suits his words to the present life, in which man exists in no other 
substance than as flesh and soul; or if it is another, even the heavenly, substance to which this faith (of 
ours) looks forward, yet the promise is made to that substance to which the injunction is given to labour 
earnestly to merit its reward. Since, therefore, he makes the image both of the earthy and the heavenly 
consist of moral conduct—the one to be abjured, and the other to be pursued—and then consistently adds, 
“For this I say” (on account, that is, of what I have already said, because the conjunction “for” connects 
what follows with the preceding words) “that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,”—he 
means the flesh and blood to be understood in no other sense than the before-mentioned “image of the 
earthy;” and since this is reckoned to consist in “the old conversation,” which old conversation receives 
not the kingdom of God, therefore flesh and blood, by not receiving the kingdom of God, are reduced to 


arranged limit of death extend the life of him who prayed, for fifteen years, rather than be found 
inexorable because of His unchangeable decree? In the same way too the Divine sentence says to the men 
of Nineveh: “Yet three days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown;” and presently this stern and abrupt 
sentence is softened by their penitence and fasting, and is turned to the side of mercy with goodness that 
is easy to be intreated. But if any one maintains that the Lord had threatened the destruction of their city 
(while He foreknew that they would be converted) for this reason, that He might incite them to a salutary 
penitence, it follows that those who are set over their brethren may, if need arises, without any blame for 
telling lies, threaten those who need improvement with severer treatment than they are really going to 
inflict. But if one says that God revoked that severe sentence in consideration of their penitence, 
according to what he says by Ezekiel: “If I say to the wicked, Thou shalt surely die: and he becomes 
penitent for his sin, and doeth judgment and justice, he shall surely live, he shall not die;” we are similarly 
taught that we ought not obstinately to stick to our determination, but that we should with gentle pity 
soften down the threats which necessity called forth. And that we may not fancy that the Lord granted 
this specially to the Ninevites, He continually affirms by Jeremiah that He will do the same in general 
towards all, and promises that without delay He will change His sentence in accordance with our deserts; 
saying: “I will suddenly speak against a nation and against a kingdom to root out and to pull down and to 
destroy it. If that nation repent of the evil, which I have spoken against it, I also will repent of the evil 
which I thought to do to them. And I will suddenly speak of a nation and a kingdom, to build up and to 
plant it. If it shall do evil in My sight, that it obey not My voice: I will repent of the good that I thought to 
do to it.” To Ezekiel also: “Leave out not a word, if so be they will hearken and be converted every one 
from his evil way: that I may repent Me of the evil that I thought to do to them for the wickedness of their 
doings.” And by these passages it is declared that we ought not obstinately to stick to our decisions, but to 
modify them with reason and judgment, and that better courses should always be adopted and preferred, 
and that we should turn without any delay to that course which is considered the more profitable. For this 
above all that invaluable sentence teaches us, because though each man’s end is known beforehand to 
Him before his birth, yet somehow He so orders all things by a plan and method for all, and with regard to 
man’s disposition, that He decides on everything not by the mere exercise of His power, nor according to 
the ineffable knowledge which His Prescience possesses, but according to the present actions of men, and 
rejects or draws to Himself each one, and daily either grants or withholds His grace. And that this is so 
the election of Saul also shows us, of whose miserable end the foreknowledge of God certainly could not 
be ignorant, and yet He chose him out of so many thousands of Israel and anointed him king, rewarding 
the then existing merits of his life, and not considering the sin of his coming fall, so that after he became 
reprobate, God complains almost in human terms and, with man’s feelings, as if He repented of his choice, 
saying: “It repenteth Me that I have appointed Saul king: for he hath forsaken Me, and hath not 
performed My words;” and again: “But Samuel was grieved for Saul because the Lord repented that He 
had made Saul king over Israel.” Finally this that He afterwards executed, that the Lord also declares by 
the prophet Ezekiel that He will by His daily judgment do with all men, saying: “Yea, if I shall say to the 
righteous that he shall surely live, and he trusting in his righteousness commit iniquity: all his 
righteousness shall be forgotten, and in his iniquity which he hath committed, in the same he shall die. 
And if I shall say to the wicked: Thou shalt surely die; and if he repent of his sin and do judgment and 
righteousness, and if that wicked man restore the pledge and render what he hath robbed, and walk in the 
commandments of life, and do no righteous thing, he shall surely live, he shall not die. None of his sins 
which he hath committed shall be imputed unto him.” Finally, when the Lord would for their speedy fall 
turn away His merciful countenance from the people, whom He had chosen out of all nations, the giver of 
the law interposes on their behalf and cries out: “I beseech Thee, O Lord, this people have sinned a great 
sin; they have made for themselves gods of gold; and now if Thou forgivest their sin, forgive it; but if not, 
blot me out of Thy book which Thou hast written. To whom the Lord answered: If any man hath sinned 
before Me, I will blot him out of My book.” David also, when complaining in prophetic spirit of Judas and 
the Lord’s persecutors, says: “Let them be blotted out of the book of the living;” and because they did not 
deserve to come to saving penitence because of the guilt of their great sin, he subjoins: “And let them not 
be written among the righteous.” Finally in the case of Judas himself the meaning of the prophetic curse 
was Clearly fulfilled, for when his deadly sin was completed, he killed himself by hanging, that he might 
not after his name was blotted out be converted and repent and deserve to be once more written among 
the righteous in heaven. We must therefore not doubt that at the time when he was chosen by Christ and 
obtained a place in the Apostolate, the name of Judas was written in the book of the living, and that he 
heard as well as the rest the words: “Rejoice not because the devils are subject unto you, but rejoice 
because your names are written in heaven.” But because he was corrupted by the plague of covetousness 
and had his name struck out from that heavenly list, it is suitably said of him and of men like him by the 
prophet: “O Lord, let all those that forsake Thee be confounded. Let them that depart from Thee be 
written in the earth, because they have forsaken the Lord, the vein of living waters.” And elsewhere: 
“They shall not be in the counsel of My people, nor shall they be written in the writing of the house of 
Israel, neither shall they enter into the land of Israel.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
HOW SAINTLY MEN CANNOT BE HARD AND OBSTINATE 


Nor must we emit the value of that command because even if we have bound ourselves by some oath 


under the influence of anger or some other passion, (a thing which ought never to be done by a monk) still 
the case for each side should be weighed by a thorough judgment of the mind, and the course on which 
we have determined should be compared to that which we are urged to adopt, and we should without 
hesitation adopt that which on the occurrence of sounder considerations is decided to be the best. For it is 
better to put our promise on one side than to undergo the loss of something good and more desirable. 
Finally we never remember that venerable and approved fathers were hard and unyielding in decisions of 
this sort, but as wax under the influence of heat, so they were modified by reason, and when sounder 
counsels prevailed, did not hesitate to give in to the better side. But those whom we have seen obstinately 
clinging to their determinations we have always set down as unreasonable and wanting in judgment. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


A QUESTION WHETHER THE SAYING: “I HAVE SWORN AND AM PURPOSED” IS OPPOSED TO THE VIEW GIVEN 
ABOVE 


Germanus: So far as this consideration is concerned which has been clearly and fully treated of, a monk 
ought never to determine anything for fear lest he turn out a breaker of his word or else obstinate. And 
what then can we make of this saying of the Psalmist: “I have sworn and am purposed to keep Thy 
righteous judgments?” What is “to swear and purpose” except to keep one’s determinations fixedly? 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE ANSWER TELLING IN WHAT CASES THE DETERMINATION IS TO BE KEPT FIXEDLY, AND IN WHAT CASES IT 
MAY BE BROKEN IF NEED BE 


Joseph: We do not lay this down with regard to those fundamental commands, without which our salvation 
cannot in any way exist, but with regard to those which we can either relax or hold fast to without 
endangering our state, as for instance, an unbroken and strict fast, or total abstinence from wine or oil, or 
entire prohibition to leave one’s cell, or incessant attention to reading and meditation, all of which can be 
practised at pleasure, without damage to our profession and purpose, and, if need be, can be given up 
without blame. But we must most resolutely make up our minds to observe those fundamental commands, 
and not even, if need arise, to avoid death in their cause, with regard to which we must immovably assert: 
“T have sworn and am purposed.” And this should be done for the preservation of love, for which all things 
else should be disregarded lest the beauty and perfection of its calm should suffer a stain. In the same 
way we must swear for the purity of our chastity, and we ought to do the same for faith, and sobriety and 
justice, to all of which we must cling with unchangeable persistence, and to forsake which even for a little 
is worthy of blame. But in the case of those bodily exercises, which are said to be profitable for a little, we 
must, as we said, decide in such a way that, if there occurs any more decided opportunity for a good act, 
which would lead us to relax them, we need not be bound by any rule about them, but may give them up 
and freely adopt what is more useful. For in the case of those bodily exercises, if they are dropped for a 
time, there is no danger: but to have given up these others even for a moment is deadly. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
HOW WE OUGHT TO DO THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE TO BE KEPT SECRET 


You must also provide with the same care that if by chance some word has slipped out of your mouth 
which you want to be a secret, no injunction to secrecy may trouble the hearer. For it will be more likely 
to be unheeded if it is let pass carelessly and simply, because the brother, whoever he is, will not be 
tormented with such a temptation to divulge it, as he will take it as something trivial dropped in casual 
conversation, and as what is for this very reason of less account, because it was not committed to the 
hearer’s mind with a strict injunction to silence. For even if you bind his faith by exacting an oath from 
him, you need not doubt that it will very soon be divulged; for a fiercer assault of the devil’s power will be 
made upon him, both to annoy and betray you, and to make him break his oath as quickly as possible. 


CHAPTER XXX 


THAT NO DETERMINATION SHOULD BE MADE ON THOSE THINGS WHICH CONCERN THE NEEDS OF THE 
COMMON LIFE 


And therefore a monk ought not hastily to make any promise on those things which merely concern bodily 
exercise, for fear lest he may stir up the enemy still more to attack what he is keeping as it were under 
the observance of the law, and so he may be more readily compelled to break it. Since every one who lives 
under the grace of liberty, and sets himself a law, thereby binds himself in a dangerous slavery, so that if 
by chance necessity constrains him to do what he might have ventured on lawfully, and indeed laudably 
and with thanksgiving, he is forced to act as a transgressor, and to fall into sin: “for where there is no law 
there is no transgression.” 


By this instruction and the teaching of the blessed Joseph we were confirmed as by a Divine oracle and 


made up our minds to stop in Egypt. But though henceforward we were but a little anxious about our 
promise, yet when seven years were over we were very glad to fulfil it. For we hastened to our monastery, 
at a time when we were confident of obtaining permission to return to the desert, and first paid our 
respects properly to our Elders; next we revived the former love in their minds as out of the ardour of 
their love they had not been at all softened by our very frequent letters to satisfy them, and in the last 
place, we entirely removed the sting of our broken promise and returned to the recesses of the desert of 
Scete, as they themselves forwarded us with joy. 


This learning and doctrine of the illustrious fathers, our ignorance, O holy brother, has to the best of its 
ability made plain to you. And if perhaps our clumsy style has confused it instead of setting it in order, I 
trust that the blame which our clumsiness deserves will not interfere with the praise due to these grand 
men. Since it seemed to us a safer course in the sight of our Judge to state even in unadorned style this 
splendid doctrine rather than to hold our tongues about it, since if he considers the grandeur of the 
thoughts, the fact that the awkwardness of our style annoys him, need not be prejudicial to the profit of 
the reader, and for our part we are more anxious about its usefulness than its being praised. This at least I 
charge all those into whose hand this little book may fall; viz., that they must know that whatever in it 
pleases them belongs to the fathers, and whatever they dislike is all our own. 


Part III 


Containing Conferences XVIII.-XXIV 


PREFACE 


When by the help of the grace of Christ I had published ten Conferences of the Fathers, which were 
composed at the urgent request of the most blessed Helladius and Leontius, I dedicated seven others to 
Honoratus, a Bishop blessed in name as well as merits, and also to that holy servant of Christ, Eucherius. 
The same number also I have thought good to dedicate now to you, O holy brothers, Jovinianus, 
Minervius, Leontius, and Theodore. Since the last named of you founded that holy and splendid monastic 
rule in the province of Gaul, with the strictness of ancient virtue, while the rest of you by your instructions 
have stirred up monks not only before all to seek the common life of the Coenobia, but even to thirst 
eagerly for the sublime life of the anchorite. For those Conferences of the best of the fathers are arranged 
with such care, and so carefully considered in all respects, that they are suited to both modes of life 
whereby you have made not only the countries of the West, but even the isles to flourish with great 
crowds of brethren; i.e., I mean that not only those who still remain in congregations with praiseworthy 
subjection to rule, but those also who retire to no great distance from your monasteries, and try to carry 
out the rule of anchorites, may be more fully instructed, according as the nature of the place and the 
character of their condition may require. And to this your previous efforts and labours have especially 
contributed this, that, as they are already prepared and practiced in these exercises, they can more 
readily receive the precepts and institutes of the Elders, and receiving into their cells the authors of the 
Conferences together with the actual volumes of the Conferences and talking with them after a fashion by 
daily questions and answers, they may not be left to their own resources to find that way which is difficult 
and almost unknown in this country, but full of danger even there where well-worn paths and numberless 
instances of those who have gone before are not wanting, but may rather learn to follow the rule of the 
anchorite’s life taught by their examples, whom ancient tradition and industry and long experience have 
thoroughly instructed. 


The Third Part of the Conferences of John Cassian 


XVIII. Conference of Abbot Piamun 


On the Three Sorts of Monks 


CHAPTER I 
HOW WE CAME TO DIOLCOS AND WERE RECEIVED BY ABBOT PIAMUN 


After visiting and conversing with those three Elders, whose Conferences we have at the instance of our 
brother Eucherius tried to describe, as we were still more ardently desirous to seek out the further parts 
of Egypt, in which a larger and more perfect company of saints dwelt, we came—urged not so much by the 
necessities of our journey as by the desire of visiting the saints who were dwelling there—to a village 
named Diolcos, lying on one of the seven mouths of the river Nile. For when we heard of very many and 
very celebrated monasteries founded by the ancient fathers, like most eager merchants, at once we 
undertook the journey on an uncertain quest, urged on by the hope of greater gain. And when we 
wandered about there for some long time and fixed our curious eyes on those mountains of virtue 
conspicuous for their lofty height, the gaze of those around first singled out Abbot Piamun, the senior of 
all the anchorites living there and their presbyter, as if he were some tall lighthouse. For he was set on the 
top of a high mountain like that city in the gospel, and at once shed his light on our faces, whose virtues 
and miracles, which were wrought by him under our very eyes, Divine Grace thus bearing witness to his 
excellence, if we are not to exceed the plan and limits of this volume, we feel we must pass over in silence. 
For we promised to commit to memory what we could recollect, not of the miracles of God, but of the 
institutes and pursuits of the saints, so as to supply our readers merely with necessary instruction for the 
perfect life, and not with matter for idle and useless admiration without any correction of their faults. And 
so when Abbot Piamun had received us with welcome, and had refreshed us with becoming kindness, as 
he understood that we were not of the same country, he first asked us anxiously whence or why we had 
visited Egypt, and when he discovered that we had come thither from a monastery in Syria out of desire 
for perfection he began as follows:— 


CHAPTER II 


THE WORDS OF ABBOT PIAMUN, HOW MONKS WHO WERE NOVICES OUGHT TO BE TAUGHT BY THE EXAMPLE OF 
THEIR ELDERS 


Whatever man, my children, is desirous to attain skill in any art, unless he gives himself up with the 
utmost pains and carefulness to the study of that system which he is anxious to learn, and observes the 
rules and orders of the best masters of that work or science, is indulging in a vain hope to reach by idle 
wishes any similarity to those whose pains and diligence he avoids copying. For we know that some have 
come from your country to these parts, only to go round the monasteries for the sake of getting to know 
the brethren, not meaning to adopt the rules and regulations, for the sake of which they travelled hither, 
nor to retire to the cells and aim at carrying out in action what they had learnt by sight or by teaching. 
And these people retained their character and pursuits to which they had grown accustomed, and, as is 
thrown in their teeth by some, are held to have changed their country not for the sake of their profit, but 
owing to the need of escaping want. For in the obstinacy of their stubborn mind, they not only could learn 
nothing, but actually would not stay any longer in these parts. For if they changed neither their method of 
fasting, nor their scheme of Psalms, nor even the fashion of their garments, what else could we think that 
they were after in this country, except only the supply of their victuals. 


CHAPTER III 
HOW THE JUNIORS OUGHT NOT TO DISCUSS THE ORDERS OF THE SENIORS 


Wherefore if, as we believe, the cause of God has drawn you to try to copy our knowledge, you must 
utterly ignore all the rules by which your early beginnings were trained, and must with all humility follow 
whatever you see our Elders do or teach. And do not be troubled or drawn away and diverted from 
imitating it, even if for the moment the cause or reason of any deed or action is not clear to you, because 
if men have good and simple ideas on all things and are anxious faithfully to copy whatever they see 
taught or done by their Elders, instead of discussing it, then the knowledge of all things will follow 
through experience of the work. But he will never enter into the reason of the truth, who begins to learn 
by discussion, because as the enemy sees that he trusts to his own judgment rather than to that of the 
fathers’ he easily urges him on so far till those things which are especially useful and helpful seem to him 
unnecessary or injurious, and the crafty foe so plays upon his presumption, that by obstinately clinging to 
his own opinion he persuades himself that only that is holy, which he himself in his pig-headed error 


thinks to be good and right. 


CHAPTER IV 


OF THE THREE SORTS OF MONKS WHICH THERE ARE IN EGYPT 


Wherefore you should first hear how or whence the system and beginning of our order took its rise. For 
only then can a man at all effectually be trained in any art he may wish, and be urged on to practise it 
diligently, when he has learnt the glory of its authors and founders. There are three kinds of monks in 
Egypt, of which two are admirable, the third is a poor sort of thing and by all means to be avoided. The 
first is that of the Coenobites, who live together in a congregation and are governed by the direction of a 
single Elder: and of this kind there is the largest number of monks dwelling throughout the whole of 
Egypt. The second is that of the anchorites, who were first trained in the Coenobium and then being made 
perfect in practical life chose the recesses of the desert: and in this order we also hope to gain a place. 
The third is the reprehensible one of the Sarabaites. And of these we will discourse more fully one by one 
in order. Of these three orders then you ought, as we said, first to know about the founders. For at once 
from this there may arise either a hatred for the order which is to be avoided, or a longing for that which 
is to be followed, because each way is sure to carry the man who follows it, to that end which its author 
and discoverer has reached. 


CHAPTER V 
OF THE FOUNDERS WHO ORIGINATED THE ORDER OF COENOBITES 


And so the system of Coenobites took its rise in the days of the preaching of the Apostles. For such was all 
that multitude of believers in Jerusalem, which is thus described in the Acts of the Apostles: “But the 
multitude of believers was of one heart and one soul, neither said any of them that any of the things which 
he possessed was his own, but they had all things common. They sold their possessions and property and 
divided them to all, as any man had need.” And again: “For neither was there any among them that 
lacked; for as many as possessed fields or houses, sold them and brought the price of the things that they 
sold and laid them before the feet of the Apostles: and distribution was made to every man as he had 
need.” The whole Church, I say, was then such as now are those few who can be found with difficulty in 
Coenobia. But when at the death of the Apostles the multitude of believers began to wax cold, and 
especially that multitude which had come to the faith of Christ from diverse foreign nations, from whom 
the Apostles out of consideration for the infancy of their faith and their ingrained heathen habits, required 
nothing more than that they should “abstain from things sacrificed to idols and from fornication, and from 
things strangled, and from blood,” and so that liberty which was conceded to the Gentiles because of the 
weakness of their newly-born faith, had by degrees begun to mar the perfection of that Church which 
existed at Jerusalem, and the fervour of that early faith cooled down owing to the daily increasing number 
both of natives and foreigners, and not only those who had accepted the faith of Christ, but even those 
who were the leaders of the Church relaxed somewhat of that strictness. For some fancying that what 
they saw permitted to the Gentiles because of their weakness, was also allowable for themselves, thought 
that they would suffer no loss if they followed the faith and confession of Christ keeping their property 
and possessions. But those who still maintained the fervour of the apostles, mindful of that former 
perfection left their cities and intercourse with those who thought that carelessness and a laxer life was 
permissible to themselves and the Church of God, and began to live in rural and more sequestered spots, 
and there, in private and on their own account, to practise those things which they had learnt to have 
been ordered by the apostles throughout the whole body of the Church in general: and so that whole 
system of which we have spoken grew up from those disciples who had separated themselves from the 
evil that was spreading. And these, as by degrees time went on, were separated from the great mass of 
believers and because they abstained from marriage and cut themselves off from intercourse with their 
kinsmen and the life of this world, were termed monks or solitaries from the strictness of their lonely and 
solitary life. Whence it followed that from their common life they were called Coenobites and their cells 
and lodgings Coenobia. That then alone was the earliest kind of monks, which is first not only in time but 
also in grace, and which continued unbroken for a very long period up to the time of Abbot Paul and 
Antony; and even to this day we see its traces remaining in strict coenobia. 


CHAPTER VI 
OF THE SYSTEM OF THE ANCHORITES AND ITS BEGINNING 


Out of this number of the perfect, and, if I may use the expression, this most fruitful root of saints, were 
produced afterwards the flowers and fruits of the anchorites as well. And of this order we have heard that 
the originators were those whom we mentioned just now; viz., Saint Paul and Antony, men who frequented 
the recesses of the desert, not as some from faintheartedness, and the evil of impatience, but from a 
desire for loftier heights of perfection and divine contemplation, although the former of them is said to 
have found his way to the desert by reason of necessity, while during the time of persecution he was 
avoiding the plots of his neighbours. So then there sprang from that system of which we have spoken 
another sort of perfection, whose followers are rightly termed anchorites; i.e., withdrawers, because, 


being by no means satisfied with that victory whereby they had trodden under foot the hidden snares of 
the devil, while still living among men, they were eager to fight with the devils in open conflict, and a 
straightforward battle, and so feared not to penetrate the vast recesses of the desert, imitating, to wit, 
John the Baptist, who passed all his life in the desert, and Elijah and Elisha and those of whom the Apostle 
speaks as follows: “They wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins, being in want, distressed, afflicted, 
of whom the world was not worthy, wandering in deserts, in mountains and in dens and in caves of the 
earth.” Of whom too the Lord speaks figuratively to Job: “But who hath sent out the wild ass free, and who 
hath loosed his bands? To whom I have given the wilderness for an house, and a barren land for his 
dwelling. He scorneth the multitude of the city and heareth not the cry of the driver; he looketh round 
about the mountains of his pasture, and seeketh for every green thing.” In the Psalms also: “Let now the 
redeemed of the Lord say, those whom He hath redeemed from the hand of the enemy;” and after a little: 
“They wandered in a wilderness in a place without water: they found not the way of a city of habitation. 
They were hungry and thirsty: their soul fainted in them. And they cried unto the Lord in their trouble and 
He delivered them out of their distress;” whom Jeremiah too describes as follows: “Blessed is the man that 
hath borne the yoke from his youth. He shall sit solitary and hold his peace because he hath taken it up 
upon himself,” and there sing in heart and deed these words of the Psalmist: “I am become like a pelican 
in the wilderness. I watched and am become like a sparrow alone upon the house-top.” 


CHAPTER VII 
OF THE ORIGIN OF THE SARABAITES AND THEIR MODE OF LIFE 


And while the Christian religion was rejoicing in these two orders of monks though this system had begun 
by degrees to deteriorate, there arose afterwards that disgusting and unfaithful kind of monks; or rather, 
that baleful plant revived and sprang up again which when it first shot up in the persons of Ananias and 
Sapphira in the early Church was cut off by the severity of the Apostle Peter—a kind which among monks 
has been for a long while considered detestable and execrable, and which was adopted by no one any 
more, so long as there remained stamped on the memory of the faithful the dread of that very severe 
sentence, in which the blessed Apostle not merely refused to allow the aforesaid originators of the novel 
crime to be cured by penitence or any amends, but actually destroyed that most dangerous germ by their 
speedy death. When then that precedent, which was punished with Apostolical severity in the case of 
Ananias and Sapphira had by degrees faded from the minds of some, owing to long carelessness and 
forgetfulness from lapse of time, there arose the race of Sarabaites, who owing to the fact that they have 
broken away from the congregations of the Coenobites and each look after their own affairs, are rightly 
named in the Egyptian language Sarabaites, and these spring from the number of those, whom we have 
mentioned, who wanted to imitate rather than truly to aim at Evangelical perfection, urged thereto by 
rivalry or by the praises of those who preferred the complete poverty of Christ to all manner of riches. 
These then while in their feeble mind they make a pretence of the greatest goodness and are forced by 
necessity to join this order, while they are anxious to be reckoned by the name of monks without 
emulating their pursuits, in no sort of way practise discipline, or are subject to the will of the Elders, or, 
taught by their traditions, learn to govern their own wills or take up and properly learn any rule of sound 
discretion; but making their renunciation only as a public profession, i.e., before the face of men, either 
continue in their homes devoted to the same occupations as before, though dignified by this title, or 
building cells for themselves and calling them monasteries remain in them perfectly free and their own 
masters, never submitting to the precepts of the gospel, which forbid them to be busied with any anxiety 
for the day’s food, or troubles about domestic matters: commands which those alone fulfil with no 
unbelieving doubt, who have freed themselves from all the goods of this world and subjected themselves 
to the superiors of the Coenobia so that they cannot admit that they are at all their own masters. But 
those who, as we said, shirk the severity of the monastery, and live two or three together in their cells, not 
satisfied to be under the charge and rule of an Abbot, but arranging chiefly for this; viz., that they may get 
rid of the yoke of the Elders and have liberty to carry out their wishes and go and wander where they will, 
and do what they like, these men are more taken up both day and night in daily business than those who 
live in the Coenobia, but not with the same faith and purpose. For these Sarabaites do it not to submit the 
fruits of their labours to the will of the steward, but to procure money to lay by. And see what a difference 
there is between them. For the others think nothing of the morrow, and offer to God the most acceptable 
fruits of their toil: while these extend their faithless anxiety not only to the morrow, but even to the space 
of many years, and so fancy that God is either false or impotent as He either could not or would not grant 
them the promised supply of food and clothing. The one seek this in all their prayers; viz., that they may 
gain aktemosunen, i.e., the deprivation of all things, and lasting poverty: the other that they may secure a 
rich quantity of all sorts of supplies. The one eagerly strive to go beyond the fixed rule of daily work that 
whatever is not wanted for the sacred purposes of the monastery, may be distributed at the will of the 
Abbot either among the prisons, or in the guest-chamber or in the infirmary or to the poor; the others that 
whatever the day’s gorge leaves over, may be useful for extravagant wants or else laid by through the sin 
of covetousness. Lastly, if we grant that what has been collected by them with no good design, may be 
disposed of in better ways than we have men tioned, yet not even thus do they rise to the merits of 
goodness and perfection. For the others bring in such returns to the monastery, and daily report to them, 
and continue in such humility and subjection that they are deprived of their rights over what they gain by 
their own efforts, just as they are of their rights over themselves, as they constantly renew the fervour of 


their original act of renunciation, while they daily deprive themselves of the fruits of their labours: but 
these are puffed up by the fact that they are bestowing something on the poor, and daily fall headlong into 
sin. The one party are by patience and the strictness whereby they continue devoutly in the order which 
they have once embraced, so as never to fulfil their own will, crucified daily to this world and made living 
martyrs; the others are cast down into hell by the lukewarmness of their purpose. These two sorts of 
monks then vie with each other in almost equal numbers in this province; but in other provinces, which 
the need of the Catholic faith compelled me to visit, we have found that this third class of Sarabaites 
flourishes and is almost the only one, since in the time of Lucius who was a Bishop of Arian misbelief in 
the reign of Valens, while we carried alms to our brethren; viz., those from Egypt and the Thebaid, who 
had been consigned to the mines of Pontus and Armenia for their steadfastness in the Catholic faith, 
though we found the system of Coenobia in some cities few and far between, yet we never made out that 
even the name of anchorites was heard among them. 


CHAPTER VIII 
OF A FOURTH SORT OF MONKS 


There is however another and a fourth kind, which we have lately seen springing up among those who 
flatter themselves with the appearance and form of anchorites, and who in their early days seem in a brief 
fervour to seek the perfection of the Coenobium, but presently cool off, and, as they dislike to put an end 
to their former habits and faults, and are not satisfied to bear the yoke of humility and patience any 
longer, and scorn to be in subjection to the rule of the Elders, look out for separate cells and want to 
remain by themselves alone, that as they are provoked by nobody they may be regarded by men as 
patient, gentle, and humble: and, this arrangement, or rather this lukewarmness never suffers those, of 
whom it has once got hold, to approach to perfection. For in this way their faults are not merely not 
rooted up, but actually grow worse, while they are excited by no one, like some deadly and internal poison 
which the more it is concealed, so much the more deeply does it creep in and cause an incurable disease 
to the sick person. For out of respect for each man’s own cell no one ventures to reprove the faults of a 
solitary, which he would rather have ignored than cured. Moreover virtues are created not by hiding faults 
but by driving them out. 


CHAPTER IX 


A QUESTION AS TO WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A COENOBIUM AND A MONASTERY 


Germanus: Is there any distinction between a Coenobium and a monastery, or is the same thing meant by 
either name? 


CHAPTER X 
THE ANSWER 


Piamun: Although many people indifferently speak of monasteries instead of Coenobia, yet there is this 
difference, that monastery is the title of the dwelling, and means nothing more than the place, i.e., the 
habitation of monks, while Coenobium describes the character of the life and its system: and monastery 
may mean the dwelling of a single monk, while a Coenobium cannot be spoken of except where dwells a 
united community of a large number of men living together. They are however termed monasteries in 
which groups of Sarabaites live. 


CHAPTER XI 


OF TRUE HUMILITY, AND HOW ABBOT SERAPION EXPOSED THE MOCK HUMILITY OF A CERTAIN MAN 


Wherefore as I see that you have learnt the first principles of this life from the best sort of monks, i.e., 
that starting from the excellent school of the coenobium you are aiming at the lofty heights of the 
anchorite’s rule, you should with genuine feeling of heart pursue the virtue of humility and patience, 
which I doubt not that you learnt there; and not feign it, as some do, by mock humility in words, or by an 
artificial and unnecessary readiness for some duties of the body. And this sham humility Abbot Serapion 
once laughed to scorn most capitally. For when one had come to him making a great display of his 
lowliness by his dress and words, and the old man urged him, after his custom, to “collect the prayer” he 
would not consent to his request, but debasing himself declared that he was involved in such crimes that 
he did not deserve even to breathe the air which is common to all, and refusing even the use of the mat 
preferred to sit down on the bare ground. But when he had shown still less inclination for the washing of 
the feet, then Abbot Serapion, when supper was finished, and the customary Conference gave him an 
opportunity, began kindly and gently to urge him not to roam with shifty lightmindedness over the whole 
world, idly and vaguely, especially as he was young and strong, but to keep to his cell in accordance with 
the rule of the Elders and to elect to be supported by his own efforts rather than by the bounty of others; 
which even the Apostle Paul would not allow, and though when he was labouring in the cause of the 
gospel this provision might lightly have been made for him, yet he preferred to work night and day, to 


provide daily food for himself and for those who were ministering to him and could not do the work with 
their own hands. Whereupon the other was filled with such vexation and disgust that he could not hide by 
his looks the annoyance which he felt in his heart. To whom the Elder: Thus far, my son, you have loaded 
yourself with the weight of all kinds of crimes, not fearing lest by the confession of such awful sins you 
bring a reproach upon your reputation; how is it then, I pray, that now, at our simple admonition, which 
involved no reproof, but simply showed a feeling for your edification and love, I see that you are moved 
with such disgust that you cannot hide it by your looks, or conceal it by an appearance of calmness? 
Perhaps while you were humiliating yourself, you were hoping to hear from our lips this saying: “The 
righteous man is the accuser of himself in the opening of his discourse?” Further, true humility of heart 
must be preserved, which comes not from an affected humbling of body and in word, but from an inward 
humbling of the soul: and this will only then shine forth with clear evidences of patience when a man does 
not boast about sins, which nobody will believe, but, when another insolently accuses him of them, thinks 
nothing of it, and when with gentle equanimity of spirit he puts up with wrongs offered to him. 


CHAPTER XII 


A QUESTION HOW TRUE PATIENCE CAN BE GAINED 


Germanus: We should like to know how that calmness can be secured and maintained, that, as when 
silence is enjoined on us we shut the door of our mouth, and lay an embargo on speech, so also we may be 
able to preserve gentleness of heart, which sometimes even when the tongue is restrained loses its state 
of calmness within: and for this reason we think that the blessing of gentleness can only be preserved by 
one in a remote cell and solitary dwelling. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE ANSWER 


Piamun: True patience and tranquillity is neither gained nor retained without profound humility of heart: 
and if it has sprung from this source, there will be no need either of the good offices of the cell or of the 
refuge of the desert. For it will seek no external support from anything, if it has the internal support of the 
virtue of humility, its mother and its guardian. But if we are disturbed when attacked by anyone it is clear 
that the foundations of humility have not been securely laid in us, and therefore at the outbreak even of a 
small storm, our whole edifice is shaken and ruinously disturbed. For patience would not be worthy of 
praise and admiration if it only preserved its purposed tranquillity when attacked by no darts of enemies, 
but it is grand and glorious because when the storms of temptation beat upon it, it remains unmoved. For 
wherein it is believed that a man is annoyed and hurt by adversity, therein is he strengthened the more; 
and he is therein the more exercised, wherein he is thought to be annoyed. For everybody knows that 
patience gets its name from the passions and endurance, and so it is clear that no one can be called 
patient but one who bears without annoyance all the indignities offered to him, and so it is not without 
reason that he is praised by Solomon: “Better is the patient man than the strong, and he who restrains his 
anger than he who takes a city;” and again: “For a long-suffering man is mighty in prudence, but a faint- 
hearted man is very foolish.” When then anyone is overcome by a wrong, and blazes up in a fire of anger, 
we should not hold that the bitterness of the insult offered to him is the cause of his sin, but rather the 
manifestation of secret weakness, in accordance with the parable of our Lord and Saviour which He spoke 
about the two houses, one of which was founded upon a rock, and the other upon the sand, on both of 
which He says that the tempest of rain and waters and storm beat equally: but that one which was 
founded on the solid rock felt no harm at all from the violence of the shock, while that which was built on 
the shifting and moving sand at once collapsed. And it certainly appears that it fell, not because it was 
struck by the rush of the storms and torrents, but because it was imprudently built upon the sand. For a 
saint does not differ from a sinner in this, that he is not himself tempted in the same way, but because he 
is not worsted even by a great assault, while the other is overcome even by a slight temptation. For the 
fortitude of any good man would not, as we said, be worthy of praise, if his victory was gained without his 
being tempted, as most certainly there is no room for victory where there is no struggle and conflict: for 
“Blessed is the man that endureth temptation, for when he has been proved he shall receive the crown of 
life which God hath promised to them that love Him.” According to the Apostle Paul also “Strength is 
made perfect” not in ease and delights but “in weakness.” “For behold,” says He, “I have made thee this 
day a fortified city, and a pillar of iron, and a wall of brass, over all the land, to the kings of Judah, and to 
the princes thereof, and to the priests thereof, and to all the people of the land. And they shall fight 
against thee, and shall not prevail: for I am with thee, saith the Lord, to deliver thee.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
OF THE EXAMPLE OF PATIENCE GIVEN BY A CERTAIN RELIGIOUS WOMAN 


Of this patience then I want to give you at least two examples: one of a certain religious woman, who 
aimed at the virtue of patience so eagerly that she not only did not avoid the assaults of temptation, but 
actually made for herself occasions of trouble that she might not cease to be tried more often. For this 
woman as she was living at Alexandria and was born of no mean ancestors, and was serving the Lord 


the life of the old conversation. Of course, as the apostle has never put the substance for the works of 
man, he cannot use such a construction here. Since, however he has declared of men which are yet alive 
in the flesh, that they “are not in the flesh,” meaning that they are not living in the works of the flesh, you 
ought not to subvert its form nor its substance, but only the works done in the substance (of the flesh), 
alienating us from the kingdom of God. It is after displaying to the Galatians these pernicious works that 
he professes to warn them beforehand, even as he had “told them in time past, that they which do such 
things should not inherit the kingdom of God,” even because they bore not the image of the heavenly, as 
they had borne the image of the earthy; and so, in consequence of their old conversation, they were to be 
regarded as nothing else than flesh and blood. But even if the apostle had abruptly thrown out the 
sentence that flesh and blood must be excluded from the kingdom of God, without any previous intimation 
of his meaning, would it not have been equally our duty to interpret these two substances as the old man 
abandoned to mere flesh and blood—in other words, to eating and drinking, one feature of which would be 
to speak against the faith of the resurrection: “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” Now, when the 
apostle parenthetically inserted this, he censured flesh and blood because of their enjoyment in eating 
and drinking. 


CHAPTER L 


IN WHAT SENSE FLESH AND BLOOD ARE EXCLUDED FROM THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


Putting aside, however, all interpretations of this sort, which criminate the works of the flesh and blood, it 
may be permitted me to claim for the resurrection these very substances, understood in none other than 
their natural sense. For it is not the resurrection that is directly denied to flesh and blood, but the 
kingdom of God, which is incidental to the resurrection (for there is a resurrection of judgment also); and 
there is even a confirmation of the general resurrection of the flesh, whenever a special one is excepted. 
Now, when it is clearly stated what the condition is to which the resurrection does not lead, it is 
understood what that is to which it does lead; and, therefore, whilst it is in consideration of men’s merits 
that a difference is made in their resurrection by their conduct in the flesh, and not by the substance 
thereof, it is evident even from this, that flesh and blood are excluded from the kingdom of God in respect 
of their sin, not of their substance; and although in respect of their natural condition they will rise again 
for the judgment, because they rise not for the kingdom. Again, I will say, “Flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God;” and justly (does the apostle declare this of them, considered) alone and in 
themselves, in order to show that the Spirit is still needed (to qualify them) for the kingdom. For it is “the 
Spirit that quickeneth” us for the kingdom of God; “the flesh profiteth nothing.” There is, however, 
something else which can be profitable thereunto, that is, the Spirit; and through the Spirit, the works 
also of the Spirit. Flesh and blood, therefore, must in every case rise again, equally, in their proper quality. 
But they to whom it is granted to enter the kingdom of God, will have to put on the power of an 
incorruptible and immortal life; for without this, or before they are able to obtain it, they cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God. With good reason, then, flesh and blood, as we have already said, by themselves fail 
to obtain the kingdom of God. But inasmuch as “this corruptible (that is, the flesh) must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal (that is, the blood) must put on immortality,” by the change which is to 
follow the resurrection, it will, for the best of reasons, happen that flesh and blood, after that change and 
investiture, will become able to inherit the kingdom of God—but not without the resurrection. Some will 
have it, that by the phrase “flesh and blood,” because of its rite of circumcision, Judaism is meant, which 
is itself too alienated from the kingdom of God, as being accounted “the old or former conversation,” and 
as being designated by this title in another passage of the apostle also, who, “when it pleased God to 
reveal to him His Son, to preach Him amongst the heathen, immediately conferred not with flesh and 
blood,” as he writes to the Galatians, (meaning by the phrase) the circumcision, that is to say, Judaism. 


CHAPTER LI 


THE SESSION OF JESUS IN HIS INCARNATE NATURE AT THE RIGHT HAND OF GOD A GUARANTEE OF THE 
RESURRECTION OF OUR FLESH 


That, however, which we have reserved for a concluding argument, will now stand as a plea for all, and for 
the apostle himself, who in very deed would have to be charged with extreme indiscretion, if he had so 
abruptly, as some will have it, and as they say, blindfold, and so indiscriminately, and so unconditionally, 
excluded from the kingdom of God, and indeed from the court of heaven itself, all flesh and blood 
whatsoever; since Jesus is still sitting there at the right hand of the Father, man, yet God—the last Adam, 
yet the primary Word—flesh and blood, yet purer than ours—who “shall descend in like manner as He 
ascended into heaven” the same both in substance and form, as the angels affirmed, so as even to be 
recognised by those who pierced Him. Designated, as He is, “the Mediator between God and man,” He 
keeps in His own self the deposit of the flesh which has been committed to Him by both parties—the 
pledge and security of its entire perfection. For as “He has given to us the earnest of the Spirit,” so has 
He received from us the earnest of the flesh, and has carried it with Him into heaven as a pledge of that 
complete entirety which is one day to be restored to it. Be not disquieted, O flesh and blood, with any 
care; in Christ you have acquired both heaven and the kingdom of God. Otherwise, if they say that you are 
not in Christ, let them also say that Christ is not in heaven, since they have denied you heaven. Likewise 
“neither shall corruption,” says he, “inherit incorruption.” This he says, not that you may take flesh and 


religiously in the house which had been left to her by her parents, came to Athanasius the Bishop, of 
blessed memory, and entreated him to give her some other widow to support, who was being provided for 
at the expense of the Church. And, to give her petition in her own words: “Give me,” she said, “one of the 
sisters to look after.” When then the Bishop had commended the woman’s purpose because he saw that 
she was very ready for a work of a mercy, he ordered a widow to be chosen out of the whole number, who 
was preferred to all the rest for the goodness of her character, and her grave and well-regulated life, for 
fear lest her wish to be liberal might be overcome by the fault of the recipient of her bounty, and she who 
sought gain out of the poor might be disgusted at her bad character and so suffer an injury to her faith. 
And when the woman was brought home, she ministered to her with all kinds of service, and found out her 
excellent modesty and gentleness, and saw that every minute she was honoured by thanks from her for 
her kind offices, and so after a few days she came back to the aforesaid Bishop, and said: I asked you to 
bid that a woman be given to me for me to support and to serve with obedient complaisance. And when 
he, not yet understanding the woman’s object and desire, thought that her petition had been neglected by 
the deceitfulness of the superior, and inquired not without some anger in his mind, what was the reason of 
the delay, at once he discovered that a widow who was better than all the rest had been assigned to her, 
and so he secretly gave orders that the one who was the worst of all should be given to her, the one, I 
mean, who surpassed in anger and quarrelling and wine-bibbing and talkativeness all who were under the 
power of these faults. And when she was only too easily found and given to her, she began to keep her at 
home, and to minister to her with the same care as to the former widow, or even more attentively, and this 
was all the thanks which she got from her for her services; viz., to be constantly tried by unworthy wrongs 
and continually annoyed by her by reproaches and upbraiding, as she complained of her, and chid her 
with spiteful and disparaging remarks, because she had asked for her from the Bishop not for her 
refreshment but rather for her torment and annoyance, and had taken her away from rest to labour 
instead of from labour to rest. When then her continual reproaches broke out so far that the wanton 
woman did not restrain herself from laying hands on her, the other only redoubled her services in still 
humbler offices, and learnt to overcome the vixen not by resisting her, but by subjecting herself still more 
humbly, so that, when provoked by all kinds of indignities, she might smooth down the madness of the 
shrew by gentleness and kindness. And when she had been thoroughly strengthened by these exercises, 
and had attained the perfect virtue of the patience she had longed for, she came to the aforesaid Bishop to 
thank him for his decision and choice as well as for the blessing of her exercise, because he had at last as 
she wished provided her with a most worthy mistress for her patience, strengthened daily by whose 
constant annoyance as by some oil for wrestling, she had arrived at complete patience of mind; and, at 
last, said she, you have given me one to support, for the former one rather honoured and refreshed me by 
her services. This may be sufficient to have told about the female sex, that by this tale we may not only be 
edified, but even confounded, as we cannot maintain our patience unless we are like wild beasts removed 
in caves and cells. 


CHAPTER XV 
OF THE EXAMPLE OF PATIENCE GIVEN BY ABBOT PAPHNUTIUS 


Now let us give the other instance of Abbot Paphnutius, who always remained so zealously in the recesses 
of that renowned and far-famed desert of Scete, in which he is now Presbyter, so that the rest of the 
anchorites gave him the name of Bubalis, because he always delighted in dwelling in the desert as if with 
a sort of innate liking. And so as even in boyhood he was so good and full of grace that even the renowned 
and great men of that time admired his gravity and steadfast constancy, and although he was younger in 
age, yet put him on a level with the Elders out of regard for his virtues, and thought fit to admit him to 
their order, the same envy, which formerly excited the minds of his brethren against the patriarch Joseph, 
inflamed one out of the number of his brethren with a burning and consuming jealousy. And this man 
wanting to mar his beauty by some blemish or spot, hit on this kind of devilry, so as to seize an 
opportunity when Paphnutius had left his cell to go to Church on Sunday: and secretly entering his cell he 
slyly hid his own book among the boughs which he used to weave of palm branches, and, secure of his 
well-planned trick, himself went off as if with a pure and clean conscience to Church. And when the whole 
service was ended as usual, in the presence of all the brethren he brought his complaint to S. Isidore who 
was Presbyter of this desert before this same Paphnutius, and declared that his book had been stolen from 
his cell. And when his complaint had so disturbed the minds of all the brethren, and more especially of the 
Presbyter, so that they knew not what first to suspect or think, as all were overcome with the utmost 
astonishment at so new and unheard of a crime, such as no one remembered ever to have been committed 
in that desert before that time, and which has never happened since, he who had brought forward the 
matter as the accuser urged that they should all be kept in Church and certain selected men be sent to 
search the cells of the brethren one by one. And when this had been entrusted to three of the Elders by 
the Presbyter, they turned over the bed-chambers of them all, and at last found the book hidden in the cell 
of Paphnutius among the boughs of the palms which they call seira, just as the plotter had hidden it. And 
when the inquisitors at once brought it back to the Church and produced it before all, Paphnutius, 
although he was perfectly clear in the sincerity of his conscience, yet like one who acknowledged the guilt 
of thieving, gave himself up entirely to make amends and humbly asked for a plan of repentance, as he 
was so careful of his shame and modesty (and feared) lest if he tried to remove the stain of the theft by 
words, he might further be branded as a liar, as no one would believe anything but what had been found 


out. And when he had immediately left the Church not cast down in mind but rather trusting to the 
judgment of God, he continually shed tears at his prayers, and fasted thrice as often as before, and 
prostrated himself in the sight of men with all humility of mind. But when he had thus submitted himself 
with all contrition of flesh and spirit for almost a fortnight, so that he came early on the morning of 
Saturday and Sunday not to receive the Holy Communion but to prostrate himself on the threshold of the 
Church and humbly ask for pardon, He, Who is the witness of all secret things and knows them, suffered 
him to be no longer tried by Himself or defamed by others. For what the author of the crime, the wicked 
thief of his own property, the cunning defamer of another’s credit, had done with no man there as a 
witness, that He made known by means of the devil who was himself the instigator of the sin. For 
possessed by a most fierce demon, he made known all the craft of his secret plot, and the same man who 
had conceived the accusation and the cheat betrayed it. But he was so long and grievously vexed by that 
unclean spirit that he could not even be restored by the prayers of the saints living there, who by means 
of divine gifts can command the devils, nor could the special grace of the Presbyter Isidore himself cast 
out from him his cruel tormentor, though by the Lord’s bounty such power was given him that no one who 
was possessed was ever brought to his doors without being at once healed; for Christ was reserving this 
glory for the young Paphnutius, that the man should be cleansed only by the prayers of him against whom 
he had plotted, and that the jealous enemy should receive pardon for his offence and an end of his present 
punishment, only by proclaiming his name, from whose credit he had thought that he could detract. He 
then in his early youth already gave these signs of his future character, and even in his boyish years 
sketched the lines of that perfection which was to grow up in mature age. If then we want to attain to his 
height of virtue, we must lay the same foundation to begin with. 


CHAPTER XVI 
ON THE PERFECTION OF PATIENCE 


A twofold reason however led me to relate this fact, first that we may weigh this steadfastness and 
constancy of the man, and as we are attacked by less serious wiles of the enemy, may the better secure a 
greater feeling of calmness and patience, secondly that we may with resolute decision hold that we cannot 
be safe from the storms of temptation and assaults of the devil if we make all the protection for our 
patience and all our confidence consist not in the strength of our inner man but in the doors of our cell or 
the recesses of the desert, and companionship of the saints, or the safeguard of anything else outside us. 
For unless our mind is strengthened by the power of His protection Who says in the gospel “the kingdom 
of God is within you,” in vain do we fancy that we can defeat the plots of our airy foe by the aid of men 
who are living with us, or that we can avoid them by distance of place, or exclude them by the protection 
of walls. For though none of these things was wanting to Saint Paphnutius yet the tempter did not fail to 
find a way of access against him to attack him; nor did the encircling walls, or the solitude of the desert or 
the merits of all those saints in the congregation repulse that most foul spirit. But because the holy 
servant of God had fixed the hope of his heart not on those external things but on Him Who is the judge of 
all secrets, he could not be moved even by the machinations of such an assault as that. On the other hand 
did not the man whom envy had hurried into so grievous a sin enjoy the benefit of solitude and the 
protection of a retired dwelling, and intercourse with the blessed Abbot and Presbyter Isidore and other 
saints? And yet because the storm raised by the devil found him upon the sand, it not only drove in his 
house but actually overturned it. We need not then seek for our peace in externals, nor fancy that another 
person’s patience can be of any use to the faults of our impatience. For just as “the kingdom of God is 
within you,” so “a man’s foes are they of his own household.” For no one is more my enemy than my own 
heart which is truly the one of my household closest to me. And therefore if we are careful, we cannot 
possibly be injured by intestine enemies. For where those of our own household are not opposed to us, 
there also the kingdom of God is secured in peace of heart. For if you diligently investigate the matter, I 
cannot be injured by any man however spiteful, if I do not fight against myself with warlike heart. But if I 
am injured, the fault is not owing to the other’s attack, but to my own impatience. For as strong and solid 
food is good for a man in good health, so it is bad for a sick one. But it cannot hurt the man who takes it, 
unless the weakness of its recipient gives it its power to hurt. If then any similar temptation ever arises 
among brethren, we need never be shaken out of the even tenor of our ways and give an opening to the 
blasphemous snarls of men living in the world, nor wonder that some bad and detestable men have 
secretly found their way into the number of the saints, because so long as we are trodden down and 
trampled in the threshing floor of this world, the chaff which is destined for eternal fire is quite sure to be 
mingled with the choicest of the wheat. Finally if we bear in mind that Satan was chosen among the 
angels, and Judas among the apostles, and Nicholas the author of a detestable heresy among the deacons, 
it will be no wonder that the basest of men are found among the ranks of the saints. For although some 
maintain that this Nicholas was not the same man who was chosen for the work of the ministry by the 
Apostles, nevertheless they cannot deny that he was of the number of the disciples, all of whom were 
clearly of such a character and so perfect as those few whom we can now with difficulty discover in the 
Coenobia. Let us then bring forward not the fall of the above-mentioned brother, who fell in the desert 
with so grievous a collapse, nor that horrible stain which he afterwards wiped out by the copious tears of 
his penitence, but the example of the blessed Paphnutius; and let us not be destroyed by the ruin of the 
former, whose ingrained sin of envy was increased and made worse by his affected piety, but let us imitate 
with all our might the humility of the latter, which in his case was no sudden production of the quiet of the 


desert, but had been gained among men, and was consummated and perfected by solitude. However you 
should know that the evil of envy is harder to be cured than other faults, for I should almost say that a 
man whom it has once tainted with the mischief of its poison is without a remedy. For it is the plague of 
which it is figuratively said by the prophet: “Behold I will send among you serpents, basilisks, against 
which there is no charm: and they shall bite you.” Rightly then are the stings of envy compared by the 
prophet to the deadly poison of basilisks, as by it the first author of all poisons and their chief perished 
and died. For he slew himself before him of whom he was envious, and destroyed himself before that he 
poured forth the poison of death against man: for “by the envy of the devil death entered into the world: 
they therefore who are on his side follow him.” For just as he who was the first to be corrupted by the 
plague of that evil, admitted no remedy of penitence, nor any healing plaster, so those also who have 
given themselves up to be smitten by the same pricks, exclude all the aid of the sacred charmer, because 
as they are tormented not by the faults but by the prosperity of those of whom they are jealous, they are 
ashamed to display the real truth and look out for some external unnecessary and trifling causes of 
offence: and of these, because they are altogether false, vain is the hope of cure, while the deadly poison 
which they will not produce is lurking in their veins. Of which the wisest of men has fitly said: “If a 
serpent bite without hissing, there is no supply for the charmer.” For those are silent bites, to which alone 
the medicine of the wise is no succour. For that evil is so far incurable that it is made worse by attentions, 
it is increased by services, is irritated by presents, because as the same Solomon says: “envy endures 
nothing.” For just in proportion as another has made progress in humble submission or in the virtue of 
patience or in the merit of munificence, so is a man excited by worse pricks of envy, because he desires 
nothing less than the ruin or death of the man whom he envies. Lastly no submission on the part of their 
harmless brother could soften the envy of the eleven patriarchs, so that Scripture relates of them: “But his 
brothers envied him because his father loved him, and they could not speak peaceably unto him” until 
their jealousy, which would not listen to any entreaties on the part of their obedient and submissive 
brother, desired his death, and would scarcely be satisfied with the sin of selling a brother. It is plain then 
that envy is worse than all faults, and harder to get rid of, as it is inflamed by those remedies by which the 
others are destroyed. For, for example, a man who is grieved by a loss that has been caused to him, is 
healed by a liberal compensation: one who is sore owing to a wrong done to him, is appeased by humble 
satisfaction being made. What can you do with one who is the more offended by the very fact that he sees 
you humbler and kinder, who is not aroused to anger by any greed which can be appeased by a bribe; or 
by any injurious attack or love of vengeance, which is overcome by obsequious services; but is only 
irritated by another’s success and happiness? But who is there who in order to satisfy one who envies him, 
would wish to fall from his good fortune, or to lose his prosperity or to be involved in some calamity? 
Wherefore we must constantly implore the divine aid, to which nothing is impossible, in order that the 
serpent may not by a single bite of this evil destroy whatever is flourishing in us, and animated as it were 
by the life and quickening power of the Holy Ghost. For the other poisons of serpents, i.e., carnal sins and 
faults, in which human frailty is easily entangled and from which it is as easily purified, show some traces 
of their wounds in the flesh, whereby although the earthly body is most dangerously inflamed, yet if any 
charmer well skilled in divine incantations applies a cure and antidote or the remedy of words of 
salvation, the poisonous evil does not reach to the everlasting death of the soul. But the poison of envy as 
if emitted by the basilisk, destroys the very life of religion and faith, even before the wound is perceived in 
the body. For he does not raise himself up against men, but, in his blasphemy, against God, who carps at 
nothing in his brother except his felicity, and so blames no fault of man, but simply the judgment of God. 
This then is that “root of bitterness springing up” which raises itself to heaven and tends to reproaching 
the very Author Who bestows good things on man. Nor shall anyone be disturbed because God threatens 
to send “serpents, basilisks,” to bite those by whose crimes He is offended. For although it is certain that 
God cannot be the author of envy, yet it is fair and worthy of the divine judgment that, while good gifts are 
bestowed on the humble and refused to the proud and reprobate, those who, as the Apostle says, deserve 
to be given over “to a reprobate mind,” should be smitten and consumed by envy sent as it were by Him, 
according to this passage: “They have provoked me to jealousy by them that are no gods: and I will 
provoke them to jealousy by them that are no nation.” 


By this discourse the blessed Piamun excited still more keenly our desire in which we had begun to be 
promoted from the infant school of the Coenobium to the second standard of the anchorites’ life. For it 
was under his instruction that we made our first start in solitary living, the knowledge of which we 
afterwards followed up more thoroughly in Scete. 


XIX. Conference of Abbot John 


On the Aim of the Coenobite and Hermit 


CHAPTER I 
OF THE COENOBIUM OF ABBOT PAUL AND THE PATIENCE OF A CERTAIN BROTHER 


After only a few days we made our way once more with great alacrity, drawn by the desire for further 
instruction, to the Coenobium of Abbot Paul, where though a greater number than two hundred of the 
brethren dwell there, yet, in honour of the festival which was then being held, an enormous collection of 
monks from other Coenobia had come there as well: for the anniversary of the death of a former Abbot 
who had presided over the same monastery was being solemnly kept. And we have mentioned this 
assembly for this reason that we may briefly treat of the patience of a certain brother, which was 
remarkable for immovable gentleness on his part in the presence of all this congregation. For though the 
object of this work has regard to another person; viz., that we may produce the utterances of Abbot John 
who left the desert and submitted himself to that Coenobium with the utmost goodness and humility, yet 
we think it not at all absurd to relate without any unnecessary verbiage, what we think is most instructive 
to those who are eager for goodness. And so when the whole body of the monks was seated in separate 
parties of twelve, in the large open court, when one of the brethren had been rather slow in fetching and 
bringing in a dish, the aforesaid Abbot Paul, who was busily hurrying about among the troops of brethren 
who were serving, saw it and struck him such a blow before them all on his open palm that the sound of 
the hand which was struck actually reached the ears of those whose backs were turned and who were 
sitting some way off. But the youth of remarkable patience received it with such calmness of mind that not 
only did he let no word fall from his mouth or give the slightest sign of murmuring by the silent 
movements of his lips, but actually did not change colour in the slightest degree or (lose) the modest and 
peaceful look about his mouth. And this fact struck with astonishment not merely us, who had lately come 
from a monastery of Syria and had not learnt the blessing of this patience by such clear examples, but all 
those as well who were not without experience of such earnestness, so that by it a great lesson was taught 
even to those who were well advanced, because even if this paternal correction had not disturbed his 
patience, neither did the presence of so great a number bring the slightest sign of colour to his cheeks. 


CHAPTER II 
OF ABBOT JOHN’S HUMILITY AND OUR QUESTION 


In this Coenobium then we found a very old man named John, whose words and humility we think ought 
certainly not to be passed over in silence as in them he excelled all the saints, as we know that he was 
especially vigorous in this perfection, which though it is the mother of all virtues and the surest 
foundation of the whole spiritual superstructure, yet is altogether a stranger to our system. Wherefore it 
is no wonder that we cannot attain to the height of those men, as we cannot stand the training of the 
Coenobium I will not say up to old age, but are scarcely content to endure the yoke of subjection for a 
couple of years, and at once escape to enjoy a dangerous liberty, while even for that short time we seem to 
be subject to the rule of the Elder not according to any strict rule, but as our free will directs. When then 
we had seen this old man in Abbot Paul’s Coenobium, we were struck, first by his age and the grace with 
which the man was endowed, and with looks fixed on the ground began to entreat him to vouchsafe to 
explain to us why he had forsaken the freedom of the desert and that exalted profession, in which his 
fame and celebrity had raised him above others who had adopted the same life, and why he had chosen to 
enter under the yoke of the Coenobium. He said that as he was unequal to the system of the anchorites 
and unworthy of the heights of such perfection, he had gone back to the infant school, that he might learn 
to carry out the lessons taught there, according as the life demanded. And when our entreaties were not 
satisfied and we refused to take this humble answer, at last he began as follows. 


CHAPTER III 


ABBOT JOHN’S ANSWER WHY HE HAD LEFT THE DESERT 


The system of the anchorites, which you are surprised at my leaving, I not only neither reject nor refuse, 
but rather embrace and regard with the utmost veneration: in which system, and after I had passed thirty 
years living in a Coenobium, I rejoice that I have also spent twenty more, so that I can never be accused of 
sloth among those who tried it in a half-hearted way. But because its purity, of which I had had some slight 
experience, was sometimes soiled by the presence of anxiety about carnal matters, it seemed better to 
return to the Coenobium to secure a readier attainment of an easier aim undertaken, and less danger 


from venturing on the higher life of the humble solitary. For it is better to seem earnest with smaller 
promises than careless in larger ones. And therefore if possibly I bring forward anything somewhat 
arrogantly and indeed somewhat too freely, I beg that you will not think it due to the sin of boasting but 
rather to my desire for your edification; and that, as I think that, when you ask so earnestly, nothing of the 
truth should be kept back from you, you will set it down to love rather than to boasting. For I think that 
some instruction may be given to you if I lay aside my humility, and simply lay bare the whole truth about 
my aim. For I trust that I shall not incur any reproach of vainglory from you because of the freedom of my 
words, nor any charge of falsehood from my conscience because of any suppression of the truth. 


CHAPTER IV 
OF THE EXCELLENCE WHICH THE AFORESAID OLD MAN SHOWED IN THE SYSTEM OF THE ANCHORITES 


If then anyone else delights in the recesses of the desert and would forget all human intercourse and say 
with Jeremiah: “I have not desired the day of man: Thou knowest,” I confess that by the blessing of God’s 
grace, I also secured or at any rate tried to secure this. And so by the kind gift of the Lord I remember 
that I was often caught up into such an ecstasy as to forget that I was clothed with the burden of a weak 
body, and my soul on a sudden forgot all external notions and entirely cut itself off from all material 
objects, so that neither my eyes nor ears performed their proper functions. And my soul was so filled with 
divine meditations and spiritual contemplations that often in the evening I did not know whether I had 
taken any food and on the next day was very doubtful whether I had broken my fast yesterday. For which 
reason, a supply of food for seven days, i.e., seven sets of biscuits were set apart in a sort of hand-basket, 
and laid by on Saturday, that there might be no doubt when supper had been omitted; and by this plan 
another mistake also from forgetfulness was obviated, for when the number of cakes was finished it 
showed that the course of the week was over, and that the services of the same day had come round, and 
that the festival and holy day and services of the congregation could not escape the notice of the solitary. 
But even if that ecstasy of mind of which we have spoken should happen to interfere with this 
arrangement, yet still the method of the days’ work would show the number of the days and check the 
mistake. And to pass over in silence the other advantages of the desert (for it is not our business to treat 
of their number and quantity, but rather of the aim of solitude and the Coenobium) I will the rather briefly 
explain the reasons why I preferred to leave it, which you also wanted to know, and will in a concise 
discourse glance at all those fruits of solitude which I mentioned, and show to what greater advantages on 
the other side they ought to be held inferior. 


CHAPTER V 
OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THE DESERT 


So long then as owing to the fewness of those who were then living in the desert, a greater freedom was 
afforded to us in a wider expanse of the wilderness, so long as in the seclusion of larger retreats we were 
caught up to those celestial ecstasies, and were not overwhelmed by a great quantity of brethren to visit 
us, and thus owing to the necessity of showing hospitality overburdened in our thoughts by the 
distractions of great cares, I frequented with insatiable desire and all my heart the peaceful retreats of 
the desert and that life which can only be compared to the bliss of the angels. But when, as I said, a larger 
number of the brethren began to seek a dwelling in that desert, and by cramping the freedom of the vast 
wilderness, not only caused that fire of divine contemplation to grow cold, but also entangled the mind in 
many ways in the chains of carnal matters, I determined to carry out my purpose in this system rather 
than to grow cold in that sublime mode of life, by providing for carnal wants; so that, if that liberty and 
those spiritual ecstasies are denied me, yet as all care for the morrow is avoided, I may console myself by 
fulfilling the precept of the gospel, and what I lose in sublimity of contemplation, may be made up to me 
by submission and obedience. For it is a wretched thing for a man to profess to learn any art or pursuit, 
and never to arrive at perfection in it. 


CHAPTER VI 
OF THE CONVENIENCES OF THE COENOBIUM 


Wherefore I will briefly explain what advantages I now enjoy in this manner of life. You must consider my 
words and judge whether those advantages of the desert outweigh these comforts, and by this you will 
also be able to prove whether I chose to be cramped within the narrow limits of the Coenobium from 
dislike or from desire of that purity of the solitary life. In this life then there is no providing for the day’s 
work, no distractions of buying and selling, no unavoidable care for the year’s food, no anxiety about 
bodily things, by which one has to get ready what is necessary not only for one’s own wants but also for 
those of any number of visitors, finally no conceit from the praise of men, which is worse than all these 
things and sometimes in the sight of God does away with the good of even great efforts in the desert. But, 
to pass over those waves of spiritual pride and the deadly peril of vainglory in the life of the anchorite, let 
us return to this general burden which affects everybody, i.e., the ordinary anxiety in providing food, 
which has so far exceeded I say not the measure of that ancient strictness which altogether did without 
oil, but is beginning not to be content even with the relaxation of our own time according to which the 


requirements of all the supply of food for a year were satisfied by the preparation of a single pint of oil 
and a modius of lentils prepared for the use of visitors; but now the needful supply of food is scarcely met 
by two or three times that amount. And to such an extent has the force of this dangerous relaxation grown 
among some that, when they mix vinegar and sauce, they do not add that single drop of oil, which our 
predecessors who followed the rules of the desert with greater powers of abstinence, were accustomed to 
pour in simply for the sake of avoiding vainglory, but they break an Egyptian cheese for luxury and pour 
over it more oil than is required, and so take, under a single pleasant relish, two sorts of food which differ 
in their special flavour, each of which ought singly to be a pleasant refreshment at different times for a 
monk. To such a pitch however has this hulike ktesis, i.e., acquisition of material things grown, that 
actually under pretence of hospitality and welcoming guests anchorites have begun to keep a blanket in 
their cells—a thing which I cannot mention without shame—to omit those things by which the mind that is 
awed by and intent on spiritual meditation is more especially hampered; viz., the concourse of brethren, 
the duties of receiving the coming and speeding the parting guest, visits to each other and the endless 
worry of various confabulations and occupations, the expectation of which owing to the continuous 
character of these customary interruptions keeps the mind on the stretch even during the time when 
these bothers seem to cease. And so the result is that the freedom of the anchorite’s life is so hindered by 
these ties that it can never rise to that ineffable keenness of heart, and thus loses the fruits of its hermit 
life. And if this is now denied to me while I am living in the congregation and among others, at least there 
is no lack of peace of mind and tranquillity of heart that is freed from all business. And unless this is ready 
at hand for those also who live in the desert, they will indeed have to undergo the labours of the 
anchorite’s life, but will lose its fruits which can only be gained in peaceful stability of mind. Finally even 
if there is any diminution of my purity of heart while I am living in the Coenobium, I shall be satisfied by 
keeping in exchange that one precept of the Gospel, which certainly cannot be less esteemed than all 
those fruits of the desert; I mean that I should take no thought for the morrow, and submitting myself 
completely to the Abbot seem in some degree to emulate 


Him of whom it is said: “He humbled Himself, and became obedient unto death; and so be able humbly to 
make use of His words: “For I came not to do mine own will, but the will of the Father which sent me.” 


CHAPTER VII 
A QUESTION ON THE FRUITS OF THE COENOBIUM AND THE DESERT 


Germanus: Since it is evident that you have not, like so many, just touched the mere outskirts of each 
mode of life, but have ascended to the very heights, we should like to know what is the end of the 
Coenobite’s life and what the end of the hermit’s. For no one can doubt that no man can discourse with 
greater fulness or fidelity on these subjects than one who, taught by long use and experience, has 
followed them both, and so can by veracious teaching show us their value and aim. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE ANSWER TO THE QUESTION PROPOSED 


John: I should absolutely maintain that one and the same man could not attain perfection in both lives 
unless I was hindered by the example of some few. And since it is no small matter to find a man who is 
perfect in either of them, it is clear how much harder and I had almost said impossible it is for a man to be 
thoroughly efficient in both. And if this has ever happened, it cannot come under any general rule. For a 
general rule must be based not on exceptional instances, i.e., on the experience of a very few, but on what 
is within the power of the many or rather of all. But what is attained to here and there by but one or two, 
and is beyond the capacity of ordinary goodness, must be kept out of general rules as something 
permitted outside the condition and nature of human weakness, and should be brought forward as a 
miracle rather than as an example. Wherefore I will, as my slender ability allows, briefly intimate what 
you want to know. The aim indeed of the Coenobite is to mortify and crucify all his desires and, according 
to that salutary command of evangelic perfection, to take no thought for the morrow. And it is perfectly 
clear that this perfection cannot be attained by any except a Coenobite, such a man as the prophet Isaiah 
describes and blesses and praises as follows: “If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy 
own will in my holy day, and glorify Him, while thou dost not thine own ways, and thine own will is not 
found to speak a word: then shalt thou be delighted in the Lord, and I will lift thee up above the high 
places of the earth, and will feed thee with the inheritance of Jacob thy father. For the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it.” But the perfection for a hermit is to have his mind freed from all earthly things, and to 
unite it, as far as human frailty allows, with Christ: and such a man the prophet Jeremiah describes when 
he says: “Blessed is the man who hath borne the yoke from his youth. He shall sit solitary and hold his 
peace, because he hath taken it upon himself;” the Psalmist also: “I am become like a pelican in the 
desert. I watched and became as a sparrow alone upon the housetop.” To this aim then, which we have 
described as that of either life, unless each of them attains, in vain does the one adopt the system of the 
Coenobium, and the other of the hermitage: for neither of them will get the good of his method of life. 


CHAPTER IX 
OF TRUE AND COMPLETE PERFECTION 


But this is merike, i.e., no thorough and altogether complete perfection, but only a partial one. Perfection 
then is very rare and granted by God’s gift to but a very few. For he is truly and not partially perfect who 
with equal imperturbability can put up with the squalor of the wilderness in the desert, as well as the 
infirmities of the brethren in the Coenobium. And so it is hard to find one who is perfect in both lives, 
because the anchorite cannot thoroughly acquire aktemosune , i.e., a disregard for and stripping oneself 
of material things, nor the Coenobite purity in contemplation, although we know that Abbot Moses and 
Paphnutius and the two Macarii were masters of both in perfection. And so they were perfect in either 
life, and while they withdrew further than all the dwellers in the desert and delighted themselves 
unceasingly in the retirement of the wilderness, and as far as in them lay never sought intercourse with 
other men, yet they put up with the presence and the infirmities of those who came to them so that when 
a large number of the brethren came to them for the sake of seeing them and profiting by it, they endured 
this almost continuous trouble of receiving them with imperturbable patience, and men fancied that all 
the days of their life they had neither learnt nor practised anything but how to show common civility to 
those who came, so that it was a puzzle to all to say in which life their zeal was mainly shown, i.e., 
whether their greatness adapted itself more remarkably to the purity of the hermitage or to the common 
life. 


CHAPTER X 


OF THOSE WHO WHILE STILL IMPERFECT RETIRE INTO THE DESERT 


But some are sometimes so tantalized by the silence of the desert lasting all through the day that they 
altogether dread intercourse with men, and, when they have even for a little while broken through their 
habit of retirement owing to the accident of a visit from some of the brethren, boil over with marked 
vexation of mind, and show clear signs of annoyance. And this especially happens in the case of those who 
have betaken themselves to the solitary life without a well-matured purpose and without being thoroughly 
trained in the Coenobium, as these men are always imperfect and easily upset, and incline to one side or 
the other, as the gales of trouble may drive them. For as they boil over impatiently at intercourse or 
conversation with the brethren, so while they are living in solitude they cannot stand the vastness of that 
silence which they themselves have courted, inasmuch as they themselves do not even know the reason 
why solitude ought to be wanted and sought for, but imagine that the value and the main part of this life 
consist in this; viz., in avoiding intercourse with the brethren and simply shunning and loathing the sight 
of a man. 


CHAPTER XI 
A QUESTION HOW TO CURE THOSE WHO HAVE HASTILY LEFT THE CONGREGATION OF THE COENOBIUM 


Germanus: By what treatment can any help be given to us or to others who are thus weak and only up to 
this; who had received but little instruction in the system of the Coenobium when we began to aspire to 
dwell in solitude before we had got rid of our faults; or by what means shall we be able to acquire the 
constancy of an imperturbable mind, and immovable steadfastness of patience; we who all too soon gave 
up the common life in the Coenobium, and forsook the schools and training ground for these exercises, in 
which our principles ought first to have been thoroughly schooled and perfected? How then can we now 
while we are living alone gain perfection in long-suffering and patience; or how can conscience, that 
searcher out of inward motives, discover whether these virtues exist in us or are wanting, so that because 
we are severed from intercourse with men, and not irritated by any of their provocations, we may not be 
deceived by false notions, and fancy that we have gained that imperturbable peace of mind? 


CHAPTER XII 
THE ANSWER TELLING HOW A SOLITARY CAN DISCOVER HIS FAULTS 


John: To those who are really seeking relief, healing remedies from the true Physician of souls will 
certainly not be wanting; and to those above all will they be given who do not disregard their ill-condition 
(either because they despair of it, or because they do not care about it), nor hide the danger they are in 
from their wound, nor in their wanton heart reject the remedy of penitence, but with an humble and yet 
careful heart flee to the heavenly Physician for the diseases they have contracted from ignorance or error 
or necessity. And so we ought to know that if we retire to solitude or secret places, without our faults 
being first cured, their operation is but repressed, while the power of feeling them is not extinguished. 
For the root of all sins not having been eradicated is still lying hid in us, or rather creeping up, and that it 
is still alive we can tell by these signs. For instance, if, when we are living in solitude we receive the 
approach of some brethren, or any very slight tarrying on their part, with any anxiety or fretfulness of 
mind, we should recognize that an incentive to the most hasty impatience is still existing in us. But if 
when we are hoping for the coming of a brother, and from some cause he perhaps delays a little, our 


mental indignation either silently blames his slowness, and annoyance at this inconvenient waiting 
disturbs our mind, the examination of our conscience will show that the sin of anger and vexation is 
plainly still remaining in us. Again, if when a brother asks for our book to read, or for some other article to 
use, his request annoys us, or a refusal on our part disgusts him, there can be no doubt that we are still 
entangled in the meshes of avarice or covetousness. But if a sudden thought or a passage of Holy 
Scripture brings up the recollection of a woman and we feel that we are at all attracted towards her, we 
should know that the fire of fornication is not yet extinguished in us. But if on a comparison of our own 
strictness with the laxity of another even the slightest conceit tries our mind, it is clear that we are 
affected with the dreadful plague of pride. When then we detect these signs of faults in our heart, we 
should clearly recognize that it is only the opportunity and not the passion of sin of which we are 
deprived. And certainly these passions, if at any time we were to mingle in the ordinary life of men, would 
at once start up from their lurking places in our thoughts and prove that they did not then for the first 
time come into existence when they broke out, but that they were then at last made public, because they 
had been long lying hid. And so even a solitary can detect by sure signs that the roots of each fault are 
still implanted in him, if he tries not to show his purity to men, but to maintain it inviolate in His sight, 
from whom no secrets of the heart can be hid. 


CHAPTER XIII 


A QUESTION HOW A MAN CAN BE CURED WHO HAS ENTERED ON SOLITUDE WITHOUT HAVING HIS FAULTS 
ERADICATED 


Germanus: We very clearly and plainly see the proofs by which the signs of infirmities are inferred, and 
the method of discerning diseases, i.e., how the faults which are concealed in us can be detected: for our 
every day experience and the daily motions of our thoughts show us all these as they have been stated. It 
remains then that as the proofs and causes of our maladies have been exposed to us in a most clear way 
so their remedies and cures may also be shown. For no one can doubt that one who has first discovered 
the grounds and beginnings of ailments, with the approving witness of the conscience of those affected, 
can best discourse on their remedies. And so though the teaching of your holiness has laid bare the 
secrets of our wounds whereby we venture to have some hope of a remedy, because so clear a diagnosis of 
the disease gives promise of the hope of a cure, yet because, as you Say, the first elements of salvation are 
acquired in the Coenobium, and men cannot be in a sound condition in solitude, unless they have first 
been healed by the medicine of the Coenobium, we have fallen again into a dangerous state of despair lest 
as we left the Coenobium in an imperfect condition we may not now that we are in the desert succeed in 
becoming perfect. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE ANSWER ON THEIR REMEDIES 


John: For those who are anxious for the cure of their ailments a saving remedy is sure not to be wanting, 
and therefore remedies should be sought by the same means that the signs of each fault are discovered. 
For as we have said that the faults of men’s ordinary life are not wanting to solitaries, so we do not deny 
that all zeal for virtue, and all the means of healing are at the disposal of all those who are cut off from 
men’s ordinary life. When then anyone discovers by those signs which we described above, that he is 
attacked by outbreaks of impatience or anger, he should always practise himself in the opposite and 
contrary things, and by setting before himself all sorts of injuries and wrongs, as if offered to him by 
somebody else, accustom his mind to submit with perfect humility to everything that wickedness can 
bring upon him; and by often representing to himself all kinds of rough and intolerable things, continually 
consider with all sorrow of heart with what gentleness he ought to meet them. And, by thus looking at the 
sufferings of all the saints, or indeed at those of the Lord Himself, he will admit that the various 
reproaches as well as punishments are less than he deserves, and prepare himself to endure all kinds of 
griefs. And when occasionally he has been recalled by some invitation to the assembly of the brethren—a 
thing which cannot but happen every now and then even to the strictest inmates of the desert,—if he finds 
that his mind is silently disturbed even for trifles, he should like some stern censor of his secret emotions 
charge himself with all those various hard wrongs, to the perfect endurance of which he was training 
himself by his daily meditations, and blaming and chiding himself as follows, say My good man, are you 
the fellow who while training yourself in the practising ground of solitude, ventured most determinedly to 
think that you would get the better of all bad qualities, and who just now, when you were representing to 
yourself not only all sorts of bitter reproaches, but also intolerable punishments, fancied that you were 
pretty strong and able to stand against all storms? How is it that that unconquered patience of yours is 
upset by the first trial even of a light word? How is it that even a gentle breeze has shaken that house of 
yours which you fancied was built so strongly on the solid rock? Where is that which you announced when 
during a time of peace you were in your foolish confidence longing for war? “I am ready, and am not 
troubled;” and this which you used often to say with the prophet: “Prove me, O Lord, and try me: search 
out my reins and my heart;” and: “prove me, O Lord, and know my heart: question me and know my paths; 
and see if there be any way of wickedness in me.” How has a tiny ghost of an enemy frightened your 
grand preparations for war? With such reproaches and remorse a man should condemn himself and not 
allow the sudden temptation which has upset him to go unpunished, but by chastising his flesh with a 


severer penalty of fasting and vigils; and, by punishing his sin of lightness of mind by continual pains of 
selfrestraint, he should while living in solitude consume in this fire of practice what he ought to have 
thoroughly driven out in the life of the Coenobium. This at any rate we must firmly and resolutely hold to 
in order to secure a lasting and unbroken patience; viz., that for us, to whom by the Divine law not merely 
vengeance for, but even the recollection of injuries is forbidden, it is not permissible to be roused to anger 
because of some loss or annoyance. For what greater injury can happen to the soul than for it, owing to 
some sudden blindness from rage, to lose the brightness of the true and eternal light and to fail of the 
sight of Him “Who is meek and lowly of heart?” What I ask could be more dangerous or awkward than for 
a man to lose his power of judging of goodness, and his standard and rule of true discernment, and for 
one in his sober senses to do what even a drunken man, and a fool would not be pardoned for doing? One 
then who carefully considers these and other injuries of the same kind, will readily endure and disregard 
not only all kinds of losses, but also whatever wrongs and punishments can be inflicted by the cruellest of 
men, as he will hold that there is nothing more damaging than anger, nor more valuable than peace of 
mind and unbroken purity of heart, for the sake of which we should think nothing of the advantages not 
merely of carnal matters but also of those things which appear to be spiritual, if they cannot be gained or 
done without some disturbance of this tranquillity. 


CHAPTER XV 


A QUESTION WHETHER CHASTITY OUGHT TO BE ASCERTAINED JUST AS THE OTHER FEELINGS 


Germanus: As the cure for other ailments, viz., anger, vexation, and impatience, has been shown to consist 
in opposing to them their contraries, so also we should like to learn what sort of treatment we ought to 
use against the spirit of fornication: I mean, whether the fire of lust can be quenched by the 
representation, as in those other cases, of greater inducements and things to excite it: because not merely 
to increase the incentives to lust within us, but even to touch them with a passing look of the mind, we 
believe to be utterly fatal to chastity. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE ANSWER GIVING THE PROOFS BY WHICH IT CAN BE RECOGNIZED 


John: Your shrewd question has anticipated the subject, which even if you had said nothing must have 
arisen from our discourse, and therefore I do not doubt that it will be effectually grasped by your minds, 
since indeed your sharp wits have outstripped our instruction. For the puzzle of any question is easily 
removed, when the inquiry anticipates the answer, and is the first to travel along the road which it is to 
follow. And so to the treatment of those faults of which we have spoken above, intercourse with other men 
is not merely no hindrance, but a considerable help, for the more often that the outbursts of their 
impatience are exposed, the more thorough is the sorrow and compunction which they bring on those who 
have failed, and the speedier is the recovery of health which they confer on those who struggle against 
them. Wherefore even when we are living in solitude, though the incentive to irritation and matter for it 
cannot arise from men, yet we ought of set purpose to meditate on incitements to it, that as we are 
fighting against it with a continual struggle in our thoughts a speedier cure for it may be found for us. But 
against the spirit of fornication the system is different, and the method an altered one. For as we must 
deprive the body of opportunities of lust, and contact with flesh, so we must deprive the mind of the 
recollection of it. For it is sufficiently dangerous for bosoms that are still weak and infirm even to tolerate 
the slightest recollection of this passion, in such a way that sometimes at the remembrance of holy 
women, or in reading a story in Holy Scripture a stimulus of dangerous excitement is aroused. For which 
reason our Elders used deliberately to omit passages of this kind when any of the juniors were present. 
However for those who are perfect and established in the feelings of chastity there can be no lack of 
proofs by which they may examine themselves, and establish their perfect uprightness of heart by the 
uncorrupted judgment of their own conscience. There will then be for the man who is thoroughly 
established a similar test even in regard to this passion, so that one who is sure that he has altogether 
exterminated the roots of this evil may for the sake of ascertaining his chastity, call up some picture as 
with a lascivious mind. But it is by no means proper for such a test to be attempted by those who are still 
weak (for to them it will be dangerous rather than useful), ut conjunctionem femineam et palpationem 
quodammodo teneram atque mollissimam corde pertractent. Cum ergo perfecta quis virtute fundatus ad 
illecebram blandissimorum tactuum, quos cogitando confinxerit, nullum mentis assensum, nullam 
commotionem carnis in se deprehenderit exagitatam, he will have a very sure proof of his purity, so that 
training himself to this steadfast purity he will not only possess the blessing of chastity and freedom from 
defilement in his heart, but even if he is obliged to touch the body of a woman, he will be horrified at it. 


With this Abbot John brought his Conference to an end, as he saw that it was just time for the refreshment 
of the ninth hour. 


XX. Conference of Abbot Pinufius 


On the End of Penitence and the Marks of Satisfaction 


CHAPTER I 
OF THE HUMILITY OF ABBOT PINUFIUS, AND OF HIS HIDING-PLACE 


Now that I am going to relate the precepts of that excellent and remarkable man, Abbot Pinufius, on the 
end of penitence, I fancy that I can dispose of a very large part of my material, if out of consideration lest 
I weary my reader, | here pass over in silence the praise of his humility, which I touched on in a brief 
discourse in the fourth book of the Institutes, which was entitled “Of the rules to be observed by 
renunciants,” especially as many who have no knowledge of that work, may happen to read this, and then 
all the authority of the utterances will be weakened if there is no account of the virtues of the speaker. For 
this man when he was presiding as Abbot and Presbyter over a large Coenobium not far from Panephysis, 
a city, as was there said, of Egypt, and when all that province had praised him to the skies for his virtues 
and miracles, so that he already seemed to himself to have received the reward of his labours in the 
remuneration of the praise of men, as he was afraid lest the emptiness of popular favour, which he 
especially disliked, might interfere with the fruits of an eternal reward, he secretly fled from his 
monastery and made his way to the furthest recesses of the monks of Tabennae, where he chose not the 
solitude of the desert, not that freedom from care of which the life of one alone affords, which even those 
who are imperfect and who cannot endure the effort which obedience requires in the Coenobium, 
sometimes seek after with proud presumption, but he chose to submit himself to a most famous 
monastery. Where, however, that he might not be betrayed by any signs of his dress, he clothed himself in 
a secular garb, and lay before the doors with tears, as is the custom there, for many days, and clinging to 
the knees of all after being daily repulsed by those who to test his purpose said that now in extreme old 
age he was seeking this holy life not in sincerity, but driven by the lack of food, at last he obtained 
admission, and there he was told off to help a young brother who had been given the charge of a garden, 
and when he not only fulfilled with such marvellous and holy humility everything which his chief ordered 
him or which the care of the work entrusted to him demanded, but also performed in stealthy labour by 
night certain necessary offices which were avoided by the rest out of disgust for them, so that when 
morning dawned, all the congregation was delighted at such useful works but knew not their author; and 
when he had passed nearly three years there rejoicing in the labours, which he had desired, but to which 
he was so unfairly subjected, it happened that a certain brother known to him came there from the same 
parts of Egypt from which he himself had come. And this man for a time hesitated because the meanness 
of his clothes and of his office prevented him from readily recognizing him at once, but after looking very 
closely at him, fell at his feet, and first astonished all the brethren, and afterwards, when he betrayed his 
name, which the fame of his special sanctity had made known to them also, he smote them with sorrow 
and compunction because they had told off a man of his virtues and a priest to such mean offices. But he, 
shedding copious tears, and charging the accident of his betrayal to the serious envy of the devil, was 
brought in honourable custody by his brethren surrounding him to the monastery; and after that he had 
stayed there for a short time, he was once more troubled by the respect shown to his dignity and rank, 
and stealthily embarked on board ship and sailed to the Palestinian province of Syria, where he was 
received as a beginner and a novice in the house of that monastery in which we were living, and was 
charged by the Abbot to stop in our cell. But not even there could his virtues and merits long remain 
secret. For he was discovered and betrayed in the same way, and brought back to his own monastery with 
the utmost honour and respect. 


CHAPTER II 
OF OUR COMING TO HIM 


When then after no long time a desire for holy instruction had urged us also to visit Egypt, we sought him 
out with the utmost eagerness and devotion and were welcomed by him with such kindness and courtesy 
that he actually honoured us, as former sharers of the same cell with him, with a lodging in his own cell 
which he had built in the furthest corner of his garden. And there when in the presence of all the brethren 
at service he had delivered to one of the brethren who was submitting to the rule of the monastery 
sufficiently difficult and elevated precepts, which as we said, I summarized as briefly as I could in the 
fourth book of the Institutes, the heights of a true renunciation seemed to us so unattainable and so 
marvellous that we did not think that such humble folks as we could ever scale them. And therefore, cast 
down in despair, and not concealing in our looks the inner bitterness of our thoughts, we came back to the 
blessed old man with a tolerably anxious heart: and when he at once asked the reason why we were so 
sad, Abbot Germanus groaned deeply and replied as follows. 


blood to be corruption, for they are themselves rather the subjects of corruption,—I mean through death, 
since death does not so much corrupt, as actually consume, our flesh and blood. But inasmuch as he had 
plainly said that the works of the flesh and blood could not obtain the kingdom of God, with the view of 
stating this with accumulated stress, he deprived corruption itself—that is, death, which profits so largely 
by the works of the flesh and blood—from all inheritance of incorruption. For a little afterwards, he has 
described what is, as it were, the death of death itself: “Death,” says he, “is swallowed up in victory. O 
death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? The sting of death is sin”—here is the corruption; 
“and the strength of sin is the law”—that other law, no doubt, which he has described “in his members as 
warring against the law of his mind,”—meaning, of course, the actual power of sinning against his will. 
Now he says in a previous passage (of our Epistle to the Corinthians), that “the last enemy to be destroyed 
is death.” In this way, then, it is that corruption shall not inherit incorruption; in other words, death shall 
not continue. When and how shall it cease? In that “moment, that twinkling of an eye, at the last trump, 
when the dead shall rise incorruptible.” But what are these, if not they who were corruptible before—that 
is, our bodies; in other words, our flesh and blood? And we undergo the change. But in what condition, if 
not in that wherein we shall be found? “For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal 
must put on immortality.” What mortal is this but the flesh? what corruptible but the blood. Moreover, that 
you may not suppose the apostle to have any other meaning, in his care to teach you, and that you may 
understand him seriously to apply his statement to the flesh, when he says “this corruptible” and “this 
mortal,” he utters the words while touching the surface of his own body. He certainly could not have 
pronounced these phrases except in reference to an object which was palpable and apparent. The 
expression indicates a bodily exhibition. Moreover, a corruptible body is one thing, and corruption is 
another; so a mortal body is one thing, and mortality is another. For that which suffers is one thing, and 
that which causes it to suffer is another. Consequently, those things which are subject to corruption and 
mortality, even the flesh and blood, must needs also be susceptible of incorruption and immortality. 


CHAPTER LII 


FROM ST. PAULS ANALOGY OF THE SEED WE LEARN THAT THE BODY WHICH DIED WILL RISE AGAIN, GARNISHED 
WITH THE APPLIANCES OF ETERNAL LIFE 


Let us now see in what body he asserts that the dead will come. And with a felicitous sally he proceeds at 
once to illustrate the point, as if an objector had plied him with some such question. “Thou fool,” says he, 
“that which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die.” From this example of the seed it is then evident 
that no other flesh is quickened than that which shall have undergone death, and therefore all the rest of 
the question will become clear enough. For nothing which is incompatible with the idea suggested by the 
example can possibly be understood; nor from the clause which follows, “That which thou sowest, thou 
sowest not the body which shall be,” are you permitted to suppose that in the resurrection a different 
body is to arise from that which is sown in death. Otherwise you have run away from the example. For if 
wheat be sown and dissolved in the ground, barley does not spring up. Still it is not the very same grain in 
kind; nor is its nature the same, or its quality and form. Then whence comes it, if it is not the very same? 
For even the decay is a proof of the thing itself, since it is the decay of the actual grain. Well, but does not 
the apostle himself suggest in what sense it is that “the body which shall be” is not the body which is 
sown, even when he says, “But bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain; but God giveth 
it a body as it pleaseth Him?” Gives it of course to the grain which he says is sown bare. No doubt, you 
say. Then the grain is safe enough, to which God has to assign a body. But how safe, if it is nowhere in 
existence, if it does not rise again if it rises not again its actual self? If it rises not again, it is not safe; and 
if it is not even safe, it cannot receive a body from God. But there is every possible proof that it is safe. For 
what purpose, therefore, will God give it “a body, as it pleases Him,” even when it already has its own 
“pare” body, unless it be that in its resurrection it may be no longer bare? That therefore will be additional 
matter which is placed over the bare body; nor is that at all destroyed on which the superimposed matter 
is put,—nay, it is increased. That, however, is safe which receives augmentation. The truth is, it is sown 
the barest grain, without a husk to cover it, without a spike even in germ, without the protection of a 
bearded top, without the glory of a stalk. It rises, however, out of the furrow enriched with a copious crop, 
built up in a compact fabric, constructed in a beautiful order, fortified by cultivation, and clothed around 
on every side. These are the circumstances which make it another body from God, to which it is changed 
not by abolition, but by amplification. And to every seed God has assigned its own body—not, indeed, its 
own in the sense of its primitive body—in order that what it acquires from God extrinsically may also at 
last be accounted its own. Cleave firmly then to the example, and keep it well in view, as a mirror of what 
happens to the flesh: believe that the very same flesh which was once sown in death will bear fruit in 
resurrection-life—the same in essence, only more full and perfect; not another, although reappearing in 
another form. For it shall receive in itself the grace and ornament which God shall please to spread over 
it, according to its merits. Unquestionably it is in this sense that he says, “All flesh is not the same flesh;” 
meaning not to deny a community of substance, but a parity of prerogative,—reducing the body to a 
difference of honour, not of nature. With this view he adds, in a figurative sense, certain examples of 
animals and heavenly bodies: “There is one flesh of man” (that is, servants of God, but really human), 
“another flesh of beasts” (that is, the heathen, of whom the prophet actually says, “Man is like the 
senseless cattle” ), “another flesh of birds” (that is, the martyrs which essay to mount up to heaven), 
“another of fishes” (that is, those whom the water of baptism has submerged). In like manner does he take 
examples from the heavenly bodies: “There is one glory of the sun” (that is, of Christ), “and another glory 


CHAPTER III 
A QUESTION ON THE END OF PENITENCE AND THE MARKS OF SATISFACTION 


As your grand and splendid exposition of a doctrine new to us has opened out to us a more difficult road 
to the most glorious renunciation, and has removed the scales from our eyes, and shown to us its summit 
raised in the heavens, so are we proportionately cast down with a greater weight of despair. Since, when 
we measure its vastness against our puny strength, and compare the excessively humble character of our 
ignorance with the boundless height of virtue shown to us, we feel that we are so small that we not only 
cannot attain to it, but that we are sure to fall short in what we have. For as we are weighed down by the 
burden of excessive despair, we fall away somehow from the lowest depths to still lower ones. Accordingly 
there is one and only one support which can provide a cure for our wounds; viz., for us to learn something 
of the end of penitence and especially on the marks of satisfaction, that we may feel sure of the 
forgiveness of past sins, and so be spurred on to scale the heights of the perfection described above. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ANSWER ON THE HUMILITY SHOWN BY OUR REQUEST 


Pinufius: I am indeed delighted at the very plentiful fruits of your humility, which indeed I saw with no 
indifferent concern, when I was formerly received in the habitation of that cell of yours, and I am very 
glad that you welcome with such respect the charge given by us, the least of all Christians, and the words 
that I have taken the liberty of saying so that if 1am not mistaken you carry them out as soon as ever they 
are spoken by us; and though, as I remember, the importance of the words scarcely deserves the efforts 
you bestow on them, yet you so conceal the merits of your virtue, as if no breath ever reached you of those 
things which you are daily practising. But because this fact is worthy of the highest praise; viz., that you 
declare that those institutes of the saints are still unknown to you as if you were still beginners we will, as 
briefly as possible, summarize what you so eagerly ask of us. For we must even beyond our powers and 
ability, obey the commands of such old friends as you. And so on the value and appeasing power of 
penitence many have published a great deal, not only in words but also in writing, showing how useful it 
is, how strong, and full of grace, so that when God is offended by our past sins, and on the point of 
inflicting a most just punishment for such offences, it somehow, if it is not wrong to say so, stops Him, 
and, if I may so say, stays the right hand of the Avenger even against His will. But I have no doubt that all 
this is well known to you, either from your natural wisdom, or from your unwearied study of Holy 
Scripture, so that from this the first shoots, so to speak, of your conversion sprang up. Finally, you are 
anxious not about the character of penitence but about its end, and the marks of satisfaction, and so by a 
very shrewd question ask what has been left out by others. 


CHAPTER V 
OF THE METHOD OF PENITENCE AND THE PROOF OF PARDON 


Wherefore in order to satisfy as briefly and shortly as possible, your desire and question, the full and 
perfect description of penitence is, never again to yield to those sins for which we do penance, or for 
which our conscience is pricked. But the proof of satisfaction and pardon is for us to have expelled the 
love of them from our hearts. For each one may be sure that he is not yet free from his former sins as long 
as any image of those sins which he has committed or of others like them dances before his eyes, and I 
will not say a delight in—but the recollection of—them haunts his inmost soul while he is devoting himself 
to satisfaction for them and to tears. And so one who is on the watch to make satisfaction may then feel 
sure that he is free from his sins and that he has obtained pardon for past faults, when he never feels that 
his heart is stirred by the allurements and imaginations of these same sins. Wherefore the truest test of 
penitence and witness of pardon is found in our own conscience, which even before the day of judgment 
and of knowledge, while we are still in the flesh, discloses our acquittal from guilt, and reveals the end of 
satisfaction and the grace of forgiveness. And that what has been said may be more significantly 
expressed, then only should we believe that the stains of past sins are forgiven us, when the desires for 
present delights as well as the passions have been expelled from our heart. 


CHAPTER VI 


A QUESTION WHETHER OUR SINS OUGHT TO BE REMEMBERED OUT OF CONTRITION OF HEART 


Germanus: And whence can there be aroused in us this holy and salutary contrition from humiliation, 
which is described as follows in the person of the penitent: “I have acknowledged my sin, and mine 
unrighteousness have I not hid. I said: I will acknowledge against myself mine unrighteousness to the 
Lord,” so that we may be able effectually to say also what follows: “And Thou forgavest the iniquity of my 
heart;” or how, when we kneel in prayer shall we be able to stir ourselves up to tears of confession, by 
which we may be able to obtain pardon for our offences, according to these words: “Every night will I 
wash my bed: I will water my couch with tears;” if we expel from our hearts all recollection of our faults, 
though on the contrary we are bidden carefully to preserve the remembrance of them, as the Lord says: 


“And thine iniquities I will not remember: but do thou recollect them?” Wherefore not only when I am at 
work, but also when I am at prayer I try of set purpose to recall to my mind the recollection of my sins, 
that I may be more effectually inclined to true humility and contrition of heart, and venture to say with the 
prophet: “Look upon my humility and my labour: and forgive me all my sins.” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ANSWER SHOWING HOW FAR WE OUGHT TO PRESERVE THE RECOLLECTION OF PREVIOUS ACTIONS 


Pinufius: Your question, as has been already said above, was not raised with regard to the character of 
penitence, but with regard to its end, and the marks of satisfaction: to which, as I think, a fair and 
pertinent reply has been given. But what you have said as to the remembrance of sins is sufficiently useful 
and needful to men who are still doing penance, that they may with constant smiting of the breast say: 
“For I acknowledge my wickedness: and my sin is ever before me;” and this too: “And I will think for my 
sin.” While then we do penance, and are still grieved by the recollection of faulty actions, the shower of 
tears which is caused by the confession of our faults is sure to quench the fire of our conscience. But 
when, while a man is still in this state of humility of heart and contrition of spirit and continuing to labour 
and to weep, the remembrance of these things fades away, and the thorns of conscience are by God’s 
grace extracted from his inmost heart, then it is clear that he has attained to the end of satisfaction and 
the reward of pardon, and that he is purged from the stain of the sins he has committed. To which state of 
forgetfulness we can only attain by the obliteration of our former sins and likings, and by perfect and 
complete purity of heart. And this most certainly will not be attained by any of those who from sloth or 
carelessness have failed to purge out their faults, but only by one who by constantly continuing to groan 
and sigh sorrowfully has removed every spot of his former stains, and by the goodness of his heart and his 
labour has proclaimed to the Lord: “I have acknowledged my sin, and mine unrighteousness have I not 
hid;” and: “My tears have been my meat day and night;” so that in the end it may be vouchsafed to him to 
hear these words: “Let thy voice cease from weeping, and thine eyes from tears: for there is a reward for 
thy labour, saith the Lord;” and these words also may be uttered of him by the voice of the Lord: “I have 
blotted out as a cloud thine iniquities, and as a mist thy sins:” and again: “I even I am He that blotteth out 
thine iniquities for mine own sake, and thine offences I will no longer remember;” and so, when he is 
freed from the “cords of his sins,” by which “everyone is bound,” he will with all thanksgiving sing to the 
Lord: “Thou hast broken my chains: I will offer to thee the sacrifice of praise.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF THE VARIOUS FRUITS OF PENITENCE 


For after that grace of baptism which is common to all, and that most precious gift of martyrdom which is 
gained by being washed in blood, there are many fruits of penitence by which we can succeed in expiating 
our sins. For eternal salvation is not only promised to the bare fact of penitence, of which the blessed 
Apostle Peter says: “Repent and be converted that your sins may be forgiven;” and John the Baptist and 
the Lord Himself: “Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand:” but also by the affection of love is 
the weight of our sins overwhelmed: for “charity covers a multitude of sins.” In the same way also by the 
fruits of almsgiving a remedy is provided for our wounds, because “As water extinguishes fire, so does 
almsgiving extinguish sin.” So also by the shedding of tears is gained the washing away of offences, for 
“Every night I will wash my bed: I will water my couch with tears.” Finally to show that they are not shed 
in vain, he adds: “Depart from me all ye that work iniquity, for the Lord hath heard the voice of my 
weeping:” Moreover by means of confession of sins, their absolution is granted: for “I said: I will confess 
against myself my sin to the Lord: and Thou forgavest the iniquity of my heart;” and again: “Declare thine 
iniquities first, that thou mayest be justified.” By afflicting the heart and body also is forgiveness of sins 
committed in like manner obtained, for he says: “Look on my humility and my labour, and forgive me all 
my sins;” and more especially by amendment of life: “Take away,” he says, “the evil of your thoughts from 
mine eyes. Cease to do evil, learn to do well. Seek judgment, relieve the oppressed: judge the orphan, 
defend the widow. And come, reason with Me, saith the Lord: and though your sins were as scarlet, yet 
shall they be as white as snow, though they were red as crimson, they shall be as white as wool.” 
Sometimes too the pardon of our sins is obtained by the intercession of the saints, for “if a man knows his 
brother to sin a sin not unto death, he asks, and He will give to him his life, for him that sinneth not unto 
death;” and again: “Is any sick among you? Let him send for the Elders of the Church and they shall pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord. And the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and 
the Lord will raise him up, and if he be in sins, they shall be forgiven him.” Sometimes too by the virtue of 
compassion and faith the stains of sin are removed, according to this passage: “By compassion and faith 
sins are purged away.” And often by the conversion and salvation of those who are saved by our warnings 
and preaching: “For he who converts a sinner from the error of his way, shall save his soul from death, 
and cover a multitude of sins.” Moreover by pardon and forgiveness on our part we obtain pardon of our 
sins: “For if ye forgive men their offences, your heavenly Father will also forgive you your sins.” You see 
then what great means of obtaining mercy the compassion of our Saviour has laid open to us, so that no 
one when longing for salvation need be crushed by despair, as he sees himself called to life by so many 
remedies. For if you plead that owing to weakness of the flesh you cannot get rid of your sins by fasting, 


and you cannot say: “My knees are weak from fasting, and my flesh is changed for oil; for I have eaten 
ashes for my bread, and mingled my drink with weeping,” then atone for them by profuse almsgiving. If 
you have nothing that you can give to the needy (although the claims of want and poverty exclude none 
from this office, since the two mites of the widow are ranked higher than the splendid gifts of the rich, 
and the Lord promises that He will give a reward for a cup of cold water), at least you can purge them 
away by amendment of life. But if you cannot secure perfection in goodness by the eradication of all your 
faults, you can show a pious anxiety for the good and salvation of another. But if you complain that you are 
not equal to this service, you can cover your sins by the affection of love. And if in this also some 
sluggishness of mind makes you weak, at least you should submissively with a feeling of humility entreat 
for remedies for your wounds by the prayers and intercession of the saints. Finally who is there who 
cannot humbly say: “I have acknowledged my sin: and mine unrighteousness have I not hid;” so that by 
this confession he may be able also to add this: “And Thou forgavest the iniquity of my heart.” But if 
shame holds you back, and you blush to reveal them before men, you should not cease to confess them 
with constant supplication to Him from Whom they cannot be hid, and to say to Him: “I acknowledge mine 
iniquity, and my sin is ever before me. Against Thee only have I sinned, and have done evil before Thee;” 
as He is wont to heal them without any publication which brings shame, and to forgive sins without any 
reproaching. And further besides that ready and sure aid the Divine condescension has afforded us 
another also that is still easier, and has entrusted the possession of the remedy to our own will, so that we 
can infer from our own feelings the forgiveness of our offences, when we say to Him: “Forgive us our 
debts as we also forgive our debtors.” Whoever then desires to obtain forgiveness of his sins, should study 
to fit himself for it by these means. Let not the stubbornness of an obdurate heart turn away any from the 
saving remedy and the fount of so much goodness, because even if we have done all these things, they will 
not be able to expiate our offences, unless they are blotted out by the goodness and mercy of the Lord, 
who when He sees the service of pious efforts offered by us with a humble heart, supports our small and 
puny efforts with the utmost bounty, and says: “I even I am He that blotteth out thine iniquities for Mine 
own sake, and I will remember thy sins no more.” Whoever then is aiming at this condition, which we have 
mentioned, will seek the grace of satisfaction by daily fasting and mortification of heart and body, for, as it 
is written, “Without shedding of blood there is no remission;” and this not without good reason. For “flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” And therefore one who would withhold “the sword of the 
spirit which is the word of God” from this shedding of blood certainly comes under the lash of that curse 
of Jeremiah’s; for “Cursed,” says he “is he who withholds his sword from blood.” For this is the sword 
which for our good sheds that bad blood whereby the material of our sins lives; and cuts off and pares 
away everything carnal and earthly which it finds to have grown up in the members of our soul; and 
makes men die to sin and live to God, and flourish with spiritual virtues. And so he will begin to weep no 
more at the recollection of former sins, but at the hope of what is to come, and, thinking less of past evils 
than of good things to come, will shed tears not from sorrow at his sins, but from delight in that eternal 
joy, and “forgetting those things which are behind,” i.e., carnal sins, will press on “to those before,” i.e., to 
spiritual gifts and virtues. 


CHAPTER IX 
HOW VALUABLE TO THE PERFECT IS THE FORGETFULNESS OF SIN 


But with regard to this that you said a little way back; viz., that you of set purpose go over the 
recollections of past sins, this ought certainly not to be done, nay, if it forcibly surprises you, it must be at 
once expelled. For it greatly hinders the soul from the contemplation of purity, and especially in the case 
of one who is living in solitude, as it entangles him in the stains of this world and swamps him in foul sins. 
For while you are recalling those things which you did through ignorance or wantonness in accordance 
with the prince of this world, though I grant you that while you are engaged in these thoughts no delight 
in them steals in, yet at least the mere taint of the ancient filthiness is sure to corrupt your soul with its 
foul stink, and to shut out the spiritual fragrance of goodness, i.e., the odour of a sweet savour. When then 
the recollection of past sins comes over your mind, you must recoil from it just as an honest and upright 
man runs away if he is sought out in public by an immodest and wanton woman either by words or by 
embraces. And certainly unless he at once withdraws himself from contact with her, and if he allows 
himself to linger the very least in impure talk, even if he refuses his consent to the shameful pleasures, yet 
he cannot avoid the brand of infamy and scorn in the judgment of all the passers by. So then we also, if by 
noxious recollections we are led to thoughts of this kind, ought at once to desist from dwelling upon them 
and to fulfil what we are commanded by Solomon: “But go forth,” says he, “do not linger in her place, nor 
fix thine eye on her;” lest if the angels see us taken up with unclean and foul thoughts, they may not be 
able to say to us in passing by: “The blessing of the Lord be upon you.” For it is impossible for the soul to 
continue in good thoughts, when the main part of the heart is taken up with foul and earthly 
considerations. For this saying of Solomon’s is true: “When thine eyes look on a strange woman, then shall 
thy mouth speak wickedly, and thou shalt lie as it were in the midst of the sea, and as a pilot in a great 
storm. But thou shalt say: They have beaten me, but I felt no pain; and they mocked me, but I felt not.” So 
then we should forsake not only all foul but even all earthly thoughts and ever raise the desires of our soul 
to heavenly things, in accordance with this saying of our Saviour: “For where I am,” He says, “there also 
shall My servant be.” For it often happens that when anyone out of pity is in thought going over his own 
falls or those of other faulty persons, he is affected by the delight and assent to this most subtle attack, 


and that which was undertaken and started with a show of goodness ends with a filthy and damaging 
termination, for “there are ways which appear to men to be right, but the ends thereof will come to the 
depths of hell.” 


CHAPTER X 


HOW THE RECOLLECTION OF OUR SINS SHOULD BE AVOIDED 


Wherefore we must endeavour to rouse ourselves to this praiseworthy contrition, by aiming at virtue and 
by the desire for the kingdom of heaven rather than by dangerous recollections of sins, for a man is sure 
to be suffocated by the pestilential smells of the sewer as long as he chooses to stand over it or to stir its 
filth. 


CHAPTER XI 


OF THE MARKS OF SATISFACTION, AND THE REMOVAL OF PAST SINS 


But we know, as we have often said, that then only have we made satisfaction for past sins, when the very 
motions and feelings, through which we were guilty of what we have to sorrow for, have been eradicated 
from our hearts. But no one should fancy that he can secure this, unless he has first with all the fervour of 
his spirit cut off the opportunities and occasions, owing to which he fell into those sins; as for instance, if 
through dangerous familiarity with a woman he has fallen into fornication or adultery, he must take the 
utmost pains to avoid even looking on one; or if he has been overcome by too much wine and over-eating, 
he should chastise with the utmost severity his craving for immoderate food. And again if he has been led 
astray by the desire for and love of money, and has fallen into perjury or theft or murder or blasphemy, he 
should cut off the occasion for avarice, which has allured and deceived him. If he is driven by the passion 
of pride into the sin of anger, he should with all the virtue of humility, remove the incentive to arrogance. 
And so, in order that each single sin may be destroyed, the occasion and opportunity by which or for 
which it was committed should be first got rid of. For by this curative treatment we can certainly attain to 
forgetfulness of the sins we have committed. 


CHAPTER XII 
WHEREIN WE MUST DO PENANCE FOR A TIME ONLY; AND WHEREIN IT CAN HAVE NO END 


But that description of the forgetfulness spoken of only has to do with capital offences, which are also 
condemned by the mosaic law, the inclination to which is destroyed and put an end to by a good life, and 
so also the penance for them has an end. But for those small offences in which, as it is written, “the 
righteous falls seven times and will rise again” penitence will never cease. For either through ignorance, 
or forgetfulness, or thought, or word, or surprise, or necessity, or weakness of the flesh, or defilement in a 
dream, we often fall every day either against our will or voluntarily; offences for which David also prays 
the Lord, and asks for purification and pardon, and says: “Who can understand sins? from my secret ones 
cleanse me; and from those of others spare Thy servant;” and the Apostle: “For the good which I would I 
do not, and the evil which I would not, that I do.” For which also the same man exclaims with a sigh “O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” For we slip into these so 
easily as it were by a law of nature, that however carefully and guardedly we are on the lookout against 
them, we cannot altogether avoid them. Since it was of these that one of the disciples, whom Jesus loved, 
declared and laid down absolutely saying: “If we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves, and His 
word is not in us.” Further for a man who is anxious to reach the heights of perfection it will not greatly 
help him to have arrived at the end of penitence, i.e., to restrain himself from unlawful acts, unless he has 
always urged himself forward in unwearied course to those virtues whereby we come to the signs of 
satisfaction. For it will not be enough for a man to have kept himself clear from those foul stains of sins 
which the Lord hates, unless he has also secured by purity of heart and perfect Apostolical love that sweet 
fragrance of virtue in which the Lord delights. Thus far Abbot Pinufius discoursed on the marks of 
satisfaction and the end of penitence. And although he pressed us with anxious love to decide to stay in 
his Coenobium, yet when he could not retain us, as we were incited by the fame of the desert of Scete, he 
sent us on our way. 


XXI. The First Conference of Abbot Theonas 


On the Relaxation During the Fifty Days 


CHAPTER I 
HOW THEONAS CAME TO ABBOT JOHN 


Before we begin to set forth the words of this Conference held with that excellent man Abbot Theonas, I 
think it well to describe in a brief discourse the origin of his conversion because from this the reader will 
be able to see more clearly both the excellence and the grace of the man. He then while still very young 
was by the desire and command of his parents joined in the tie of marriage, for as with pious anxiety they 
were careful about his chastity, and were afraid of a critical fall at a dangerous age, they thought that the 
passions of youth might be anticipated by the remedy of a lawful marriage. When then he had lived for 
five years with a wife, he came to Abbot John, who was then for his marvellous sanctity chosen to preside 
over the administration of the alms. For it is not anyone who likes who is of his own wish or ambition 
promoted to this office, but only he whom the congregation of all the Elders considers from the advantage 
of his age and the witness of his faith and virtues to be more excellent than, and superior to, all others. To 
this blessed John then the aforesaid young man had come in the eagerness of his pious devotion, bringing 
gifts of piety among other owners who were eager to offer tithes and first-fruits of their substance to the 
old man I mentioned, and when the old man saw them pouring in upon him with many gifts, and was 
anxious to make some recompense in return for their offerings, he began, as the Apostle says, to sow 
spiritual things to them whose carnal gifts he was reaping. And finally thus began his word of exhortation. 


CHAPTER II 
THE EXHORTATION OF ABBOT JOHN TO THEONAS AND THE OTHERS WHO HAD COME TOGETHER WITH HIM 


I am indeed delighted, my children, with the duteous liberality of your gifts; and your devout offering, the 
disposal of which is entrusted to me, I gratefully accept, because you are offering your firstfruits and 
tithes for the good and use of the needy, as a sacrifice to the Lord, of a sweet smelling savour, in the belief 
that by the offering of them, the abundance of your fruits and all your substance, from which you have 
taken away these for the Lord, will be richly blessed, and that you yourselves will according to the faith of 
His command be endowed even in this world with manifold richness in all good things: “Honour the Lord 
from thy righteous labours, and offer to Him of the fruits of thy righteousness; that thy garners may be 
full of abundance of wheat, and thy vats may overflow with wine.” And as you are faithfully carrying out 
this service, you may know that you have fulfilled the righteousness of the old law, under which those who 
then lived if they transgressed it inevitably incurred guilt, while if they fulfilled it they could not attain to 
a pitch of perfection. 


CHAPTER III 


OF THE OFFERING OF TITHES AND FIRSTFRUITS 


For indeed by the Lord’s command tithes were consecrated to the service of the Levites, but oblations and 
firstfruits for the priests. But this was the law of the firstfruits; viz., that the fiftieth part of fruits or 
animals should be given for the service of the temple and the priests: and this proportion some who were 
faithlessly indifferent diminished, while those who were very religious increased it, so that the one gave 
only the sixtieth part, and the other gave the fortieth part of their fruits. For the righteous, for whom the 
law is not enacted, are thus shown to be not under the law, as they try not only to fulfil but even to exceed 
the righteousness of the law, and their devotion is greater than the legal requirement, as it goes beyond 
the observance of precepts and adds to what is due of its own free will. 


CHAPTER IV 
HOW ABRAHAM, DAVID, AND OTHER SAINTS WENT BEYOND THE REQUIREMENT OF THE LAW 


For so we read that Abraham went beyond the requirement of the law which was afterwards to be given, 
when after his victory over the four kings, he would not touch any of the spoils of Sodom, which were 
fairly due to him as the conqueror, and which indeed the king himself, whose spoils he had rescued, 
offered him; and with an oath by the Divine name he exclaimed: “I lift up my hand to the Lord Most High, 
who made heaven and earth, that I will not take from a thread to a shoe’s latchet of all that is thine.” So 
we know that David went beyond the requirement of the law, as, though Moses commanded that 


vengeance should be taken on enemies, he not only did not do this, but actually embraced his persecutors 
with love, and piously entreated the Lord for them, and wept bitterly and avenged them when they were 
slain. So we are sure that Elijah and Jeremiah were not under the law, as though they might without 
blame have taken advantage of lawful matrimony, yet they preferred to remain virgins. So we read that 
Elisha and others of the same mode of life went beyond the commands of Moses, as of them the Apostle 
speaks as follows: “They went about in sheepskins and in goatskins, they were oppressed, afflicted, in 
want, of whom the world was not worthy, they wandered about in deserts and in mountains, and in caves 
and in dens of the earth.” What shall I say of the sons of Jonadab the son of Rechab, of whom we are told 
that, when at the Lord’s bidding the prophet Jeremiah offered them wine, they replied: “We drink no wine: 
for Jonadab the son of Rechab, our father, commanded us, saying: Ye shall drink no wine, ye and your sons 
forever: and ye shall build no house, nor sow any seed, nor plant vineyards nor possess them: but ye shall 
dwell in tents all your days”? Wherefore also they were permitted to hear from the same prophet these 
words: “Thus saith the Lord God of hosts, the God of Israel: there shall not fail a man from the stock of 
Jonadab the son of Rechab to stand in My sight all the days;” as all of them were not satisfied with merely 
offering tithes of their possessions, but actually refused property, and offered the rather to God 
themselves and their souls, for which no redemption can be made by man, as the Lord testifies in the 
gospel: “For what shall a man give in exchange for his own soul?” 


CHAPTER V 


HOW THOSE WHO LIVE UNDER THE GRACE OF THE GOSPEL OUGHT TO GO BEYOND THE REQUIREMENT OF THE 
LAW 


Wherefore we ought to know that we from whom the requirements of the law are no longer exacted, but 
in whose ears the word of the gospel daily sounds: “If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell all that thou hast 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and come follow Me,” when we offer to God 
tithes of our substance, are still in a way ground down beneath the burden of the law, and not able to rise 
to those heights of the gospel, those who conform to which are recompensed not only by blessings in this 
present life, but also by future rewards. For the law promises to those who obey it no rewards of the 
kingdom of heaven, but only solaces in this life, saying: “The man that doeth these things shall live in 
them.” But the Lord says to His disciples: “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven;” and: “Everyone that leaveth house or brothers or sisters or father or mother or wife or children 
or field for My name’s sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit eternal life.” And this with 
good reason. For it is not so praiseworthy for us to abstain from forbidden as from lawful things, and not 
to use these last out of reverence for Him, Who has permitted us to use them because of our weakness. 
And so if even those who, faithfully offering tithes of their fruits, are obedient to the more ancient 
precepts of the Lord, cannot yet climb the heights of the gospel, you can see very clearly how far short of 
it those fall who do not even do this. For how can those men be partakers of the grace of the gospel who 
disregard the fulfilment even of the lighter commands of the law, to the easy character of which the 
weighty words of the giver of the law bear testimony, as a curse is actually invoked on those who do not 
fulfil them; for it says: “Cursed is everyone that does not continue in all things that are written in the book 
of the law to do them.” But here on account of the superiority and excellence of the commandments it is 
said: “He that can receive it, let him receive it.” There the forcible compulsion of the lawgiver shows the 
easy character of the precepts; for he says: “I call heaven and earth to record against you this day, that if 
ye do not keep the commandments of the Lord your God ye shall perish from off the face of the earth.” 
Here the grandeur of sublime commands is shown by the very fact that He does not order, but exhorts, 
saying: “if thou wilt be perfect go” and do this or that. There Moses lays a burden that cannot be refused 
on those who are unwilling: here Paul meets with counsels those who are willing and eager for perfection. 
For that was not to be enjoined as a general charge, nor to be required, if I may so say, as a regular rule 
from all, which could not be secured by all, owing to its wonderful and lofty nature; but by counsels all are 
rather stimulated to grace, that those who are great may deservedly be crowned by the perfection of their 
virtues, while those who are small, and not able to come up to “the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ,” although they seem to be lost to sight and hidden as it were by the brightness of larger stars, 
may yet be free from the darkness of the curses which are in the law, and not adjudged to suffer present 
evils or visited with eternal punishment. Christ therefore does not constrain anyone, by the compulsion of 
a command, to those lofty heights of goodness, but stimulates them by the power of free will, and urges 
them on by wise counsels and the desire of perfection. For where there is a command, there is duty, and 
consequently punishment. But those who keep those things to which they are driven by the severity of the 
law established escape the punishment with which they were threatened, instead of obtaining rewards 
and a recompense. 


CHAPTER VI 


HOW THE GRACE OF THE GOSPEL SUPPORTS THE WEAK SO THAT THEY CAN OBTAIN PARDON, AS IT SECURES TO 
THE PERFECT THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


And as the word of the gospel raises those that are strong to sublime and lofty heights, so it suffers not 
the weak to be dragged down to the depths, for it secures to the perfect the fulness of blessing, and 
brings to those who are overcome through weakness pardon. For the law placed those who fulfilled its 


commands in a sort of middle state between what they deserved in either case, severing them from the 
condemnation due to transgressors, as it also kept them away from the glory of the perfect. But how 
wretched and miserable this is, you can see from comparing the state of this present life, in which it is 
considered a very poor thing for a man to sweat and labour only to avoid being regarded as guilty among 
good men, not also to be esteemed rich and honourable and renowned. 


CHAPTER VII 


HOW IT LIES IN OUR OWN POWER TO CHOOSE WHETHER TO REMAIN UNDER THE GRACE OF THE GOSPEL OR 
UNDER THE TERROR OF THE LAW 


Wherefore it lies today in our own power whether we choose to live under the grace of the gospel or 
under the terrors of the law: for each man must incline to one side or the other in accordance with the 
character of his actions, for either the grace of Christ welcomes those who go beyond the law, or else the 
law keeps its hold over the weaker ones as those who are its debtors and within its clutches. For one who 
is guilty as regards the precepts of the law will never be able to attain to the perfection of the gospel, 
even though he idly boasts that he is a Christian and freed by the Lord’s grace: for we must not only 
regard as still under the law the man who refuses to fulfil what the law enjoins, but the man as well who is 
satisfied with the mere observance of what the law commands, and who never brings forth fruits worthy 
of his vocation and the grace of Christ, where it is not said: “Thou shalt offer to the Lord thy God thy 
tithes and firstfruits;” but: “Go and sell all that thou hast and give to the poor, and come follow Me;” 
where, owing to the grandeur of perfection, to the request of the disciple there is not granted even the 
very short space of an hour in which to bury his father, as the offices of human charity are outweighed by 
the virtue of Divine love. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HOW THEONAS EXHORTED HIS WIFE THAT SHE TOO SHOULD MAKE HER RENUNCIATION 


And when he had heard this the blessed Theonas was fired with an uncontrollable desire for the 
perfection of the gospel, and, committed, as it were, the seed of the word, which he had received in a 
fruitful heart, to the deep and broken furrows of his bosom, as he was greatly humiliated and conscience- 
stricken because the old man had said not only that he had failed to attain to the perfection of the gospel, 
but also that he had scarcely fulfilled the commands of the law; since though he was accustomed every 
year to pay the tithes of his fruits as alms, yet he mourned that he had never even heard of the law of the 
firstfruits; and even if he had in the same way fulfilled this, he humbly confessed that still he would in the 
old man’s view have been very far from the perfection of the gospel. And so he returned home sad and 
filled with that sorrow which worketh repentance unto salvation, and of his own will and determination 
turns all his wife’s care and anxiety of mind towards salvation; and began to stir her up to the same eager 
desire with which he himself had been inflamed, with the same sort of exhortations, and with tears day 
and night to urge her that together they might serve God in sanctity and chastity, telling her that their 
conversion to a better life ought not to be deferred because a vain hope in their youth would be no 
argument against the inevitableness of a sudden death, which carries off boys and youths and young 
persons equally with old men. 


CHAPTER IX 
HOW HE FLED TO A MONASTERY WHEN HIS WIFE WOULD NOT CONSENT 


And when his wife was hard and would not consent to him as he constantly persisted with entreaties of 
this kind, but said that as she was in the flower of her age she could not altogether do without the solace 
of her husband, and further that supposing she was deserted by him and fell into sin, the guilt would 
rather be his who had broken the bonds of wedlock: to this he, when he had for a long while urged the 
condition of human nature (which being so weak and uncertain, it would be dangerous for it to be any 
longer mixed up with carnal desires and works), added the assertion that it was not right for anyone to 
cut himself off from that virtue to which he had learnt that he ought by all means to cleave, and that it 
was more dangerous to disregard goodness when discovered, than to fail to love it before it was 
discovered; further that he was already involved in the guilt of a fall if when he had discovered such grand 
and heavenly blessings he had preferred earthly and mean ones. Further that the grandeur of perfection 
was open to every age and either sex, and that all the members of the Church were urged to scale the 
heights of heavenly goodness when the Apostle said: “So run that ye may obtain;” nor should those who 
were ready and eager for it hang back because of the delays of the slow and dawdlers, as it is better for 
the sluggards to be urged on by those running before than for those who are doing their best to be 
hampered by the slothful. Further that he had determined and made up his mind to renounce the world 
and to die to the world that he might live to God, and that if he could not attain this happiness; viz., to 
pass with his wife into union with Christ, he would rather be saved even with the loss of one member, and 
enter into the kingdom of heaven as one maimed rather than be condemned with his body whole. But he 
also added and spoke as follows: If Moses suffered wives to be divorced for the hardness of their hearts, 
why should not Christ allow this for the desire of chastity, especially when the same Lord among those 


other affections; viz., for fathers and mothers and children (all due regard to which not only the law but 
He Himself also charged to be shown, yet for His name’s sake and for the desire of perfection He decreed 
that they should not simply be disregarded but actually hated)—to these, I say, He joined also the mention 
of wives, saying: “And everyone that hath left house, or brethren or sisters or father or mother or wife or 
children for My name’s sake, shall receive an hundredfold and shall inherit eternal life.” So far then is He 
from allowing anything to be set against that perfection which He is proclaiming, that He actually enjoins 
that the ties to father and mother should be broken and disregarded out of love for Him, though according 
to the Apostle it is the first commandment with promise; viz., “Honour thy father and thy mother, which is 
the first commandment with promise, that it may be well with thee and that thy days may be long upon 
earth.” And as the word of the gospel condemns those who break the chains of matrimony where there 
has been no sin of adultery, so it clearly promises a reward of an hundredfold to those who have cast off a 
carnal yoke out of love for Christ and the desire for chastity. Wherefore if it can be brought about that you 
may listen to reason and be turned together with me to this most desirable choice; viz., that we should 
together serve the Lord and escape the pains of hell, I will not refuse the affection of marriage, nay I will 
embrace it with a still greater love. For I acknowledge and honour my helpmeet assigned to me by the 
word of the Lord, and I do not refuse to be joined to her in an unbroken tie of love in Christ, nor do I 
separate from me what the Lord joined to me by the law of the original condition, if only you yourself will 
be what your Maker meant you to be. But if you will not be a helpmeet, but prefer to make yourself a 
deceiver and an assistance not to me but to the adversary, and fancy that the sacrament of matrimony was 
granted to you for this reason that you may deprive yourself of this salvation which is offered to you, and 
also hold me back from following the Saviour as a disciple, then I will resolutely lay hold on the words 
which were uttered by the lips of Abbot John, or rather of Christ Himself, so that no carnal affection may 
be able to tear me away from spiritual blessings, for He says: “He that hateth not father and mother and 
children and brothers and sisters and wife and lands, yea and his own soul also, cannot be My disciple.” 
When then by these and such like words the woman’s purpose was not moved and she persisted in the 
same obstinate hardness, If, said the blessed Theonas, I cannot drag you away from death, neither shall 
you separate me from Christ: but it is safer for me to be divorced from a human person than from God. 
And so by the aid of God’s grace he at once set about the execution of his purpose and suffered not the 
ardour of his desire to grow cool through any delay. For at once he stripped himself of all his worldly 
goods, and fled to a monastery, where in a very short time he was so famous for the splendour of his 
sanctity and humility that when John of blessed memory departed this life to the Lord, and the holy Elias, 
a man who was no less great than his predecessor, had likewise died, Theonas was chosen by the 
judgment of all as the third to succeed them in the administration of the almsgiving. 


CHAPTER X 


AN EXPLANATION THAT WE MAY NOT APPEAR TO RECOMMEND SEPARATION FROM WIVES 


But let no one imagine that we have invented this for the sake of encouraging divorce, as we not only in 
no way condemn marriage, but also, following the words of the Apostle, say: “Marriage is honourable in 
all, and the bed undefiled,” but it was in order faithfully to show the reader the origin of the conversion by 
which this great man was dedicated to God. And I ask the reader kindly, to allow that, whether he likes 
this or no, in either case I am free from blame, and to give the praise or blame for this act to its real 
author. But as for me, as I have not put forward an opinion of my own on this matter, but have given a 
simple narration of the history of the facts, it is fair that as I claim no praise from those who approve of 
what was done, so I should not be attacked by the hatred of those who disapprove of it. Let every man 
therefore, as we said, have his own opinion on the matter. But I advise him to restrain his censure in 
considering it, lest he come to fancy that he is more just and holy than the Divine judgment, whereby the 
signs even of Apostolic virtue were conferred upon him (viz., Theonas), not to mention the opinion of such 
great fathers by whom it is clear that his action was not only not blamed, but even so far praised that in 
the election to the office of almoner they preferred him to splendid and most excellent men. And I fancy 
that the judgment of so many spiritual men, uttered with God as its author, was not wrong, as it was, as 
was Said above, confirmed by such wonderful signs. 


CHAPTER XI 


AN INQUIRY WHY IN EGYPT THEY DO NOT FAST DURING ALL THE FIFTY DAYS (OF EASTER) NOR BEND THEIR 
KNEES IN PRAYER 


But it is now time to follow out the plan of the promised discourse. So then when Abbot Theonas had come 
to visit us in our cell during Eastertide after Evensong was over we Sat for a little while on the ground and 
began diligently to consider why they were so very careful that no one should during the whole fifty days 
either bend his knees in prayer or venture to fast till the ninth hour, and we made our inquiry the more 
earnestly because we had never seen this custom so carefully observed in the monasteries of Syria. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE ANSWER ON THE NATURE OF THINGS GOOD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT 


To this Abbot Theonas thus began his reply. It is indeed right for us, even when we cannot see the reason, 
to yield to the authority of the fathers and to a custom of our predecessors that has been continued 
through so many years down to our own time, and to observe it, as handed down from antiquity, with 
constant care and reverence. But since you want to know the reasons and grounds for this, receive in few 
words what we have heard as handed down by our Elders on this subject. But before we bring forward the 
authority of Holy Scripture, we will, if you please, say a little about the nature and character of the fast, 
that afterwards the authority of Holy Scripture may support our words. The Divine Wisdom has pointed 
out in Ecclesiastes that for everything, i.e., for all things happy or those which are considered unfortunate 
and unhappy, there is a right time: saying: “For all things there is a time, and a time for everything under 
the heaven. A time to bring forth and a time to die; a time to plant and a time to pull down what is 
planted; a time to kill and a time to heal; a time to destroy and a time to build; a time to weep and a time 
to laugh; a time to mourn and a time to dance; a time to cast away stones and a time to gather stones; a 
time to embrace and a time to refrain from embracing; a time to get and a time to lose; a time to keep and 
a time to send away; a time to scatter and a time to collect; a time to be silent and a time to speak; a time 
to love and a time to hate; a time for war and a time for peace;” and below: “For there is a time,” it says, 
“for everything and for every deed.” None therefore of these things does it lay down as always good, but 
only when any of them are fittingly done and at the right time, so that these very things which at one time, 
when done at the right moment, turn out well, if they are ventured on at a wrong or unsuitable time, are 
found to be useless or harmful; only excepting those things which are in their own nature good or bad, 
and which cannot ever be made the opposite, as, e.g., justice, prudence, fortitude, temperance and the 
rest of the virtues, or on the other hand, those faults, the description of which cannot possibly be altered 
or fall under the other head. But those things which can sometimes turn out with either result, so that, in 
accordance with the character of those who use them, they are found to be either good or bad, these we 
consider to be not absolutely in their own natures useful or injurious, but only so in accordance with the 
mind of the doer, and the suitableness of the time. 


CHAPTER XIII 


WHAT KIND OF GOOD FASTING IS 


Wherefore we must now inquire what we ought to hold about the state of fasting, whether we meant that 
it was good in the same sort of way as justice, prudence, fortitude and temperance, which cannot possibly 
be made anything else, or whether it is something indifferent which sometimes is useful when done, and 
may be sometimes omitted without condemnation; and which sometimes it is wrong to do, and sometimes 
laudable to omit. For if we hold fasting to be included in that list of virtues, so that abstinence from food is 
placed among those things which are good in themselves, then certainly the partaking of food will be bad 
and wrong. For whatever is the opposite of that which is in its own nature good, must certainly be held to 
be in its own nature bad. But this the authority of Holy Scripture does not allow to us to lay down. For if 
we fast with such thoughts and intentions, so as to think that we fall into sin by taking food, we shall not 
only gain no advantage by our abstinence but shall actually contract grievous guilt and fall into the sin of 
impiety, as the Apostle says: “Abstaining from meats which God has created to be received with 
thanksgiving by the faithful and those who know the truth. For every creature of God is good, and nothing 
to be refused if it is partaken of with thanksgiving.” For “if a man thinks that a thing is common, to him it 
is common.” And therefore we never read that anyone is condemned simply for taking food, but only when 
something was joined with it or followed afterwards, for which he deserved condemnation. 


CHAPTER XIV 
HOW FASTING IS NOT GOOD IN ITS OWN NATURE 


And so that it is a thing indifferent is very clearly shown from this also; viz., because as it brings 
justification when observed, so it does not bring condemnation when it is broken in upon; unless perhaps 
the transgression of a command rather than the partaking of food brings punishment. But in the case of a 
thing that is good in its own nature, no time should be without it, in such a way as that a man may do 
without it, for if it ceases, the man who is careless about it is sure to fall into mischief. Nor again is any 
time given for what is bad in its own nature, because what is hurtful cannot help hurting, if it is indulged 
in, nor can it ever be made of a praiseworthy character. And further it is clear that these things, for which 
we see conditions and times appointed, and which sanctify, when observed without corrupting us when 
they are neglected, are things indifferent, as, e.g., marriage, agriculture, riches, retirement into the 
desert, vigils, reading and meditation on Holy Scripture and fasting itself, from which our discussion took 
its rise. All of which things the Divine precepts and the authority of Holy Scripture decreed should not be 
so incessantly aimed at, or so constantly observed, as for it to be wrong for them to be for a time 
intermitted. For anything that is absolutely commanded brings death if it be not fulfilled: but whatever 
things we are urged to rather than commanded, when done are useful, when left undone bring no 
punishment. And therefore in the case of all or some of these things our predecessors commanded us 
either to do them with consideration, or to observe them carefully with regard to the reason, place, 
manner, and time, because if any of them are done suitably, it is fit and convenient, but if incongruously, 
then it becomes foolish and hurtful. And if at the coming of a brother in whose person he ought to refresh 


Christ with courtesy and to embrace him with a most kindly welcome, a man should choose to observe a 
strict fast, would he not rather be guilty of incivility than gain the praise or reward of devoutness? or if 
when the failure or weakness of the flesh requires the strength to be restored by the partaking of food, a 
man will not consent to relax the rigour of his abstinence, is he not to be regarded as a cruel murderer of 
his own body rather than as one who is careful for his salvation? So too when a festival season permits a 
suitable indulgence in food and a necessarily liberal repast, if a man will resolutely cling to the strict 
observance of a fast he must be considered as not religious so much as boorish and unreasonable. But to 
those men also will these things be found bad, who are on the lookout for the praises of men by their 
fasts, and by a foolish show of paleness gain credit for sanctity, of whom the word of the Gospel tells us 
that they have received their reward in this life, and whose fast the Lord execrates by the prophet. In 
whose person he first objected to himself and said: “Wherefore have we fasted and Thou hast not 
regarded: wherefore have we humbled our souls, and Thou hast not known it?” and then at once he 
answered and explained the reasons why they did not deserve to be heard: “Behold,” he says, “in the days 
of your fast your own will is found and you exact of all your debtors. Behold you fast for debates and 
strife, and strike with the fist wickedly. Do not fast as ye have done unto this day, to make your cry to be 
heard on high. Is this such a fast as I have chosen, for a man to afflict his soul for a day? Is it this, to wind 
his head about like a circle, and to spread sackcloth and ashes? Will ye call this a fast and a day 
acceptable to the Lord?” Then he proceeds to teach how the abstinence of one who fasts may become 
acceptable, and clearly lays down that fasting cannot be good of itself alone, but only when it has the 
following reasons which are added: “Is not this,” he says, “the fast that I have chosen? Loose the bands of 
wickedness, undo the bundles that oppress, let them that are broken go free, and break asunder every 
burden. Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring the needy and the harbourless into thine house: and when 
thou shalt see one naked cover him, and despise not thine own flesh. Then shalt thy light break forth as 
the morning and thy health shall speedily arise, and thy righteousness shall go before thy face and the 
glory of the Lord shall gather thee up. Then shalt thou call, and the Lord shall hear: thou shalt cry, and He 
shall say, Here am I.” You see then that fasting is certainly not considered by the Lord as a thing that is 
good in its own nature, because it becomes good and well-pleasing to God not by itself but by other works, 
and again from the surrounding circumstances it may be regarded as not merely vain but actually hateful, 
as the Lord says: “When they fast I will not hear their prayers.” 


CHAPTER XV 


HOW A THING THAT IS GOOD IN ITS OWN NATURE OUGHT NOT TO BE DONE FOR THE SAKE OF SOME LESSER 
GOOD 


For we ought not to practise pity, patience and love, and the precepts of the virtues mentioned above, 
wherein there is what is good in its own nature, for the sake of fasting, but rather fasting for the sake of 
them. For our endeavour must be that those virtues which are really good may be gained by fasting, not 
that the practice of those virtues may lead to fasting as its end. For this then the affliction of the flesh is 
useful, for this the remedy of abstinence must be employed; viz., that by it we may succeed in attaining to 
love, wherein there is what is good without change, and continually with no exception of time. For 
medicines, and the goldsmith’s art, and the systems of other arts which there are in this world are not 
employed for the sake of the instruments which belong to the particular work; but rather the implements 
are prepared for the practice of the art. And as they are useful for those who understand them, so they 
are useless to those who are ignorant of the system of the art in question; and as they are a great help to 
those who rely on their aid for doing their work, so they cannot be of the smallest use to those who do not 
know for what purpose they were made, and are contented simply with the possession of them; because 
they make all their value consist in the mere having of them, and not in the performance of work. That 
then is in its own nature the best thing, for the sake of which things indifferent are done, but the very 
chiefest good is done not for the sake of anything else but because of its own intrinsic goodness. 


CHAPTER XVI 
HOW WHAT IS GOOD IN ITS OWN NATURE CAN BE DISTINGUISHED FROM OTHER THINGS THAT ARE GOOD 


And this may be distinguished from those other things which we have termed indifferent, in these ways: if 
a thing is good in itself and not by reason of something else: if it is useful for its own sake, and not for the 
sake of something else: if it is unchangeably and at all times good, and always keeps its character and can 
never become anything different: if its removal or cessation cannot fail to produce the greatest harm: if 
that which is its opposite is in the same way evil in its own nature, and can never be turned into anything 
good. And these descriptions by which the nature of things that are good in themselves can be 
distinguished, cannot possibly be applied to fasting, for it is not good of itself, nor useful for its own sake 
because it is wisely used for the acquisition of purity of heart and body, that the pricks of the flesh being 
dulled the soul may be pacified and reconciled to its Creator, nor is it unchangeably and at all times good, 
because often we are not injured by its intermission, and indeed sometimes if it is unreasonably practised 
it becomes injurious. Nor is that which seems its opposite evil in its own nature, i.e., the partaking of food, 
which is naturally agreeable, which cannot be regarded as evil, unless intemperance and luxury or some 
other faults are the result; “For not that which entereth into the mouth, defileth a man, but that which 
cometh out of the mouth, that defileth a man.” And so a man disparages what is good in its own nature, 


of the moon” (that is, of the Church), “and another glory of the stars” (in other words, of the seed of 
Abraham). “For one star differeth from another star in glory: so there are bodies terrestrial as well as 
celestial” (Jews, that is, as well as Christians). Now, if this language is not to be construed figuratively, it 
was absurd enough for him to make a contrast between the flesh of mules and kites, as well as the 
heavenly bodies and human bodies; for they admit of no comparison as to their condition, nor in respect of 
their attainment of a resurrection. Then at last, having conclusively shown by his examples that the 
difference was one of glory, not of substance, he adds: “So also is the resurrection of the dead.” How so? 
In no other way than as differing in glory only. For again, predicating the resurrection of the same 
substance and returning once more to (his comparison of) the grain, he says: “It is sown in corruption, it 
is raised in incorruption; it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power; it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.” Now, certainly nothing else is raised than 
that which is sown; and nothing else is sown than that which decays in the ground; and it is nothing else 
than the flesh which is decayed in the ground. For this was the substance which God’s decree demolished, 
“Earth thou art, and to earth shalt thou return;” because it was taken out of the earth. And it was from 
this circumstance that the apostle borrowed his phrase of the flesh being “sown,” since it returns to the 
ground, and the ground is the grand depository for seeds which are meant to be deposited in it, and again 
sought out of it. And therefore he confirms the passage afresh, by putting on it the impress (of his own 
inspired authority), saying, “For so it is written;” that you may not suppose that the “being sown” means 
anything else than “thou shalt return to the ground, out of which thou wast taken;” nor that the phrase 
“for so it is written” refers to any other thing that the flesh. 


CHAPTER LIII 


NOT THE SOUL, BUT THE NATURAL BODY WHICH DIED, IS THAT WHICH IS TO RISE AGAIN. THE RESURRECTION 
OF LAZARUS COMMENTED ON. CHRIST’S RESURRECTION, AS THE SECOND ADAM, GUARANTEES OUR OWN 


Some, however, contend that the soul is “the natural (or animate) body,” with the view of withdrawing the 
flesh from all connection with the risen body. Now, since it is a clear and fixed point that the body which is 
to rise again is that which was sown in death, they must be challenged to an examination of the very fact 
itself. Else let them show that the soul was sown after death; in a word, that it underwent death,—that is, 
was demolished, dismembered, dissolved in the ground, nothing of which was ever decreed against it by 
God: let them display to our view its corruptibility and dishonour (as well as) its weakness, that it may also 
accrue to it to rise again in incorruption, and in glory, and in power. Now in the case of Lazarus, (which 
we may take as) the palmary instance of a resurrection, the flesh lay prostrate in weakness, the flesh was 
almost putrid in the dishonour of its decay, the flesh stank in corruption, and yet it was as flesh that 
Lazarus rose again—with his soul, no doubt. But that soul was incorrupt; nobody had wrapped it in its 
linen swathes; nobody had deposited it in a grave; nobody had yet perceived it “stink;” nobody for four 
days had seen it “sown.” Well, now, this entire condition, this whole end of Lazarus, the flesh indeed of all 
men is still experiencing, but the soul of no one. That substance, therefore, to which the apostle’s whole 
description manifestly refers, of which he clearly speaks, must be both the natural (or animate) body when 
it is sown, and the spiritual body when it is raised again. For in order that you may understand it in this 
sense, he points to this same conclusion, when in like manner, on the authority of the same passage of 
Scripture, he displays to us “the first man Adam as made a living soul.” Now since Adam was the first 
man, since also the flesh was man prior to the soul it undoubtedly follows that it was the flesh that 
became the living soul. Moreover, since it was a bodily substance that assumed this condition, it was of 
course the natural (or animate) body that became the living soul. By what designation would they have it 
called, except that which it became through the soul, except that which it was not previous to the soul, 
except that which it can never be after the soul, but through its resurrection? For after it has recovered 
the soul, it once more becomes the natural (or animate) body, in order that it may become a spiritual body. 
For it only resumes in the resurrection the condition which it once had. There is therefore by no means 
the same good reason why the soul should be called the natural (or animate) body, which the flesh has for 
bearing that designation. The flesh, in fact, was a body before it was an animate body. When the flesh was 
joined by the soul, it then became the natural (or animate) body. Now, although the soul is a corporeal 
substance, yet, as it is not an animated body, but rather an animating one, it cannot be called the animate 
(or natural) body, nor can it become that thing which it produces. It is indeed when the soul accrues to 
something else that it makes that thing animate; but unless it so accrues, how will it ever produce 
animation? As therefore the flesh was at first an animate (or natural) body on receiving the soul, so at last 
will it become a spiritual body when invested with the spirit. Now the apostle, by severally adducing this 
order in Adam and in Christ, fairly distinguishes between the two states, in the very essentials of their 
difference. And when he calls Christ “the last Adam,” you may from this circumstance discover how 
strenuously he labours to establish throughout his teaching the resurrection of the flesh, not of the soul. 
Thus, then, the first man Adam was flesh, not soul, and only afterwards became a living soul; and the last 
Adam, Christ, was Adam only because He was man, and only man as being flesh, not as being soul. 
Accordingly the apostle goes on to say: “Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural, and afterward that which is spiritual,” as in the case of the two Adams. Now, do you not suppose 
that he is distinguishing between the natural body and the spiritual body in the same flesh, after having 
already drawn the distinction therein in the two Adams, that is, in the first man and in the last? For from 
which substance is it that Christ and Adam have a parity with each other? No doubt it is from their flesh, 
although it may be from their soul also. It is, however, in respect of the flesh that they are both man; for 


and does not treat it properly or without sin, if he does it not for its own sake but for the sake of 
something else, for everything else should be done for the sake of it, but it should be sought for its own 
sake alone. 


CHAPTER XVII 
OF THE REASON FOR FASTING AND ITS VALUE 


So then let us constantly remember this description of the character of fasting, and always aim at it with 
all the powers of the soul, in such a way as to recognize that then only is it suitable for us if in it we 
preserve regard for time, its character and degree, and this not so as to set the end of our hope upon it, 
but so that by it we may succeed in attaining to purity of heart and Apostolical love. Therefore from this it 
is clear that fasting, for which not only are there special seasons appointed at which it should be practised 
or relaxed, but conditions and rules also laid down, is not good in its own nature, but something 
indifferent. But those things which are either enjoined as good by the authority of a precept, or are 
forbidden as bad, are never subject to any exceptions of time in such a way that sometimes we should do 
what is forbidden or omit what is commanded. For there is no limit set to justice, patience, soberness, 
modesty, love, nor on the other hand is a licence ever granted for injustice, impatience, wrath, immodesty, 
envy, and pride. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
HOW FASTING IS NOT ALWAYS SUITABLE 


Wherefore as we have premised this on the conditions of fasting, it seems well to subjoin the authority of 
Holy Scripture, by which it will be more clearly proved that fasting neither can nor should be always 
observed. In the Gospel when the Pharisees were fasting together with the disciples of John the Baptist, 
as the Apostles, as friends and companions of the heavenly Bridegroom, were not yet keeping the 
observance of a fast, the disciples of John (who thought that they acquired perfect righteousness by their 
fasts, as they were followers of that grand preacher of repentance who afforded a pattern to all the people 
by his own example, as he not only refused the different kinds of food which are supplied for man’s use, 
but actually altogether did without eating the bread which is common to all) complained to the Lord and 
said: “Why do we and the Pharisees fast oft but thy disciples fast not?” to whom the Lord in His reply 
plainly showed that fasting is not suitable or necessary at all times, when any festival season or 
opportunity for love intervenes and permits an indulgence in food, saying: “Can the children of the 
bridegroom mourn while the bridegroom is with them? But the days will come when the bridegroom shall 
be taken away from them; and then shall they fast;” words which although they were spoken before the 
resurrection of His Body, yet specially point to the season of Eastertide, in which after His resurrection for 
forty days He ate with His disciples, and their joy in His daily Presence did not allow them to fast. 


CHAPTER XIX 


A QUESTION WHY WE BREAK THE FAST ALL THROUGH EASTERTIDE 


Germanus: Why then do we relax the rigour of our abstinence in our meals all through the fifty days, 
whereas Christ only remained with His disciples for forty days after His resurrection? 


CHAPTER XX 


THE ANSWER 


Your pertinent question deserves to be told the perfect true reason. After the Ascension of our Saviour 
which took place on the fortieth day after His Resurrection, the apostles returned from the Mount of 
Olives, on which He had suffered them to see Him when He was returning to the Father, as the book of 
the Acts of the Apostles also testifies, and entered Jerusalem and are said to have waited ten days for the 
coming of the Holy Ghost, and when these were fulfilled on the fiftieth day they received Him with joy. 
And thus in this way the number of this festival was clearly made up, which as we read was figuratively 
foreshadowed also in the Old Testament, where when seven weeks were fulfilled the bread of the 
firstfruits was ordered to be offered by the priests to the Lord: and this was indeed shown to be offered to 
the Lord by the preaching of the Apostles which they are said on that day to have addressed to the people; 
the true bread of the firstfruits, which when produced from the instruction of a new doctrine, consecrated 
the firstfruits of the Jews as a Christian people to the Lord, five thousand men being filled with the gifts of 
the food. And therefore these ten days are to be kept with equal solemnity and joy as the previous forty. 
And the tradition about this festival, transmitted to us by Apostolic men, should be kept with the same 
uniformity. For therefore on those days they do not bow their knees in prayer, because the bending of the 
knees is a sign of penitence and mourning. Wherefore also during these days we observe in all things the 
same solemnities as on Sunday, on which day our predecessors taught that men ought not to fast nor to 
bow the knee, out of reverence for the Lord’s Resurrection. 


CHAPTER XXI 
A QUESTION WHETHER THE RELAXATION OF THE FAST IS NOT PREJUDICIAL TO THE CHASTITY OF THE BODY 


Germanus: Can the flesh, attracted by the unwonted luxuries of so long a festival fail to produce 
something thorny from the incentives to sin although they have been cut down? or can the soul weighed 
down by the consumption of unaccustomed feasts fail to mitigate the rigour of its rule over its servant the 
body, especially when in our case our mature age can excite our subject members to a speedy revolt, if we 
venture to take our usual food in larger quantities, or unaccustomed food more freely than usual? 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE ANSWER ON THE WAY TO KEEP CONTROL OVER ABSTINENCE 


Theonas: If we weigh everything that we do, by a reasonable judgment of the mind, and on the purity of 
our heart always consult not the opinions of other people but our own conscience, that interval for 
refreshment is sure not to interfere with our proper strictness, if only, as was said, our pure mind 
impartially considers the right limits of indulgence and abstinence, and fairly checks excess in either, and 
with real discrimination discerns whether the weight of the delicacies is a burden upon our spirits, or 
whether too much austerity in abstaining weighs down the other side, i.e., that of the body, and either 
depresses or raises that side which it sees to be raised or weighed down. For our Lord would have nothing 
done to His honour and glory without being tempered by judgment, for “the honour of a king loveth 
judgment,” and therefore Solomon, the wisest of men, urges us not to let our judgment incline to either 
side, saying: “Honour God with thy righteous labours and offer to Him of the fruits of thy righteousness.” 
For we have residing in our conscience an uncorrupt and true judge who sometimes, when all are wrong, 
is the only person not deceived as to the state of our purity. And so with all care and pains we should 
preserve a constant purpose in our circumspect heart for fear lest if the judgment of our discretion goes 
wrong, we may be fired with the desire for an ill-considered abstinence, or allured by the wish for an 
excessive relaxation, and so weigh the substance of our strength in the tongue of an unfair balance; but 
we should place in one of the scales our purity of soul, and in the other our bodily strength, and weigh 
them both in the true judgment of conscience, so that we may not perversely incline the scale of fairness 
to either side, either to undue strictness or to excessive relaxation, from the preponderating desire for one 
or the other, and so have this said to us by reason of excessive strictness or relaxation: “If thou offerest 
rightly, but dost not divide rightly, hast thou not sinned?” For those offerings of fasts, which we 
thoughtlessly extort by violently tearing our bowels, and fancy that we rightly offer to the Lord, these He 
execrates who “loves mercy and judgment” saying: “I the Lord love judgment, but I hate robbery in a 
burnt offering.” Those also who take the main part of their offerings, i.e., their offices and actions, to 
benefit the flesh for their own use, but leave the remains of them and a tiny portion for the Lord, these the 
Divine Word thus condemns as fraudulent workmen: “Cursed is he that doeth the work of the Lord 
fraudulently.” It is not then without reason that the Lord reproves him who thus deceives himself by unfair 
considerations, saying: “But vain are the children of men: the children of men are liars upon the balances 
that they may deceive.” And therefore the blessed Apostle warns us to keep hold of the reins of discretion 
and not to be attracted by excess and swerve to either side, saying: “Your reasonable service.” And the 
giver of the law similarly forbids the same thing, saying: “Let the balance be just and the weights equal, 
the bushel just and the sextarius equal,” and Solomon also gives a like opinion on this matter: “Great and 
small weights and double measures are both unclean before the Lord, and one who uses them shall be 
hindered in his contrivances.” Further not only in the way in which we have said, but also in this must we 
strive not to have unfair weights in our hearts, nor double measures in the storehouse of our conscience, 
i.e., not to overwhelm those, to whom we are to preach the word of the Lord, with precepts that are too 
strict and heavier than we ourselves can bear, while we take for granted that for ourselves those things 
which have to do with the rule of strictness are to be softened by a freer allowance of relaxation. For 
when we do this, what is it but to weigh and measure the goods and fruits of the Lord’s commands in a 
double weight and measure? For if we dispense them in one way to ourselves and in another to our 
brethren, we are rightly blamed by the Lord because we have unfair balances and double measures, in 
accordance with the saying of Solomon which tells us that “A double weight is an abomination to the Lord, 
and a deceitful balance is not good in His sight.” In this way also we plainly incur the guilt of using a 
deceitful weight and a double measure, if out of the desire for the praise of men, we make a show before 
the brethren of greater strictness than what we practice in private in our own cells, trying to appear more 
abstinent and holier in the sight of men than in the sight of God, an evil which we should not only avoid 
but actually loathe. But meanwhile as we have wandered some way from the question before us, let us 
return to the point from which we started. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
OF THE TIME AND MEASURE OF REFRESHMENT 


So then we should keep the observance of the days mentioned in such a way that the relaxation allowed 
may be useful rather than harmful to the good of body and soul, because the joy of any festival cannot 
blunt the pricks of the flesh, nor can that fierce enemy of ours be pacified by regard for days. In order 


then that the observance of the customs appointed for festival seasons may be kept and that the most 
salutary rule of abstinence be not at all exceeded it is enough for us to allow the permitted relaxation to 
go so far, as for us out of regard for the festival season to take the food, which ought to be taken at the 
ninth hour, a little earlier; viz., at the sixth hour, but with this condition, that the regular allowance and 
character of the food be not altered, for fear lest the purity of body and uprightness of soul which has 
been gained by the abstinence of Lent be lost by the relaxation of Eastertide, and it profit us nothing to 
have acquired by our fast what a careless satiety causes us presently to lose, especially as the well-known 
cunning of our enemy assaults the stronghold of our purity then chiefly when he sees that our guard over 
it is somewhat relaxed at the celebration of some festival. Wherefore we must most vigilantly look out that 
the vigour of our soul be never enervated by seductive flatteries, and we lose not the purity of our 
chastity, gained, as was said, by the continuous efforts of Lent, by the repose and carelessness of 
Eastertide. And therefore no addition at all should be made to the quality or the quantity of the food, but 
even on the highest festivals we should similarly abstain from those foods, by abstinence from which we 
preserve our uprightness on common days, that the joy of the festival may not excite in us a most deadly 
conflict of carnal desires, and so be turned to grief, and put an end to that most excellent festival of the 
heart, which exults in the joy of purity; and after a brief show of carnal joy we begin to mourn our lost 
purity of heart with a lasting sorrow of repentance. Moreover we should strive that this warning of the 
prophetic exhortation may not be uttered against us to no purpose: “Celebrate, O Judah, thy festivals, and 
pay thy vows.” For if the occurrence of festival days does not interfere with the continuity of our 
abstinence, we shall continually enjoy spiritual festivals and so, when we cease from servile work, “there 
shall be month after month and Sabbath after Sabbath.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
A QUESTION ON THE DIFFERENT WAYS OF KEEPING LENT 


Germanus: What is the reason why Lent is kept for six weeks, while in some countries a possibly more 
earnest care for religion seems to have added a seventh week as well, though neither number when you 
subtract Sunday and Saturday, gives the total of forty days? For only six and thirty days are included in 
these weeks. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE ANSWER TO THE EFFECT THAT THE FAST OF LENT HAS REFERENCE TO THE TITHE OF THE YEAR 


Theonas: Although the pious simplicity of some folks would put aside a question on this subject, yet 
because you are more scrupulous in your examination of those things which another would consider 
unworthy to be asked about, and want to know the whole truth of this observance of ours and the secret 
of it, you shall have a very clear reason for this also, that you may still more plainly be convinced that our 
predecessors taught nothing unreasonable. By the law of Moses the command propounded to all the 
people generally was this: “Thou shalt offer to the Lord thy God thy tithes and firstfruits.” And so, while 
we are commanded to offer tithes of our substance and all our fruits, it is much more needful for us to 
offer tithes of our life and ordinary employments and actions, which certainly is clearly arranged for in the 
calculation of Lent. For the tithe of the number of all the days included in the revolving circle of the year 
is thirty-six days and a half. But in seven weeks, if Sundays and Saturdays are subtracted, there remain 
thirty-five days assigned for fasting. But by the addition of Easter Eve when the Saturday’s fast is 
prolonged to the cock-crowing at the dawn of Easter Day, not only is the number of thirty-six days made 
up, but in regard to the tithe of the five days which seemed to be over, if the bit of the night which was 
added be taken into account nothing will be wanting to the whole sum. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
HOW WE OUGHT ALSO TO OFFER OUR FIRSTFRUITS TO THE LORD 


But what shall I say of the firstfruits which surely are given daily by all who serve Christ faithfully? For 
when men waking from sleep and arising with renewed activity after their rest, before they take in any 
impulse or thought in their heart, or admit any recollection or consideration of business consecrate their 
first and earliest thoughts as divine offerings, what are they doing indeed but rendering the firstfruits of 
their produce through the High Priest Jesus Christ for the enjoyment of this life and a figure of the daily 
resurrection? And also when roused from sleep in the same way they offer to God a sacrifice of joy and 
invoke Him with the first motion of their tongue and celebrate His name and praise, and throwing open, 
the first thing, the door of their lips to sing hymns to Him they offer to God the offices of their mouth; and 
to Him also in the same way their bring the earliest offerings of their hands and steps, when they rise 
from bed and stand in prayer and before they use the services of their limbs for their own purposes, take 
to themselves nothing of their services, but for His glory advance their steps, and set them in His praise 
and so render the first fruits of all their movements by stretching forth the hands, bending the knees, and 
prostrating the whole body. For in no other way can we fulfil that of which we sing in the Psalm: “I 
prevented the dawning of the day and cried;” and: “Mine eyes to Thee have prevented the morning that I 
might meditate on Thy words;” and: “In the morning shall my prayer prevent Thee;” unless after our rest 


in sleep when, as we said above, we are restored as from darkness and death to this light, we have the 
courage not to begin by taking any of all the services both of mind and body for our own uses. For there is 
no other morning which the prophet “prevented,” or which in the same way we ought to prevent, except 
either ourselves, i.e., our occupations and feelings and earthly cares, without which we cannot exist—or 
the most subtle suggestions of the adversary, which he tries to suggest to us, while still resting and 
overcome with sleep, by the phantoms of vain dreams, with which, when we presently awake, he will fill 
our minds and occupy us, that he may be the first to seize and carry off the spoils of our firstfruits. 
Wherefore we must take the utmost care (if we want to fulfil in act the meaning of the above quoted 
verse) that an anxious watchfulness takes regard of our first and earliest morning thoughts, that they may 
not be defiled beforehand being hastily taken possession of by our jealous adversary, and thus he may 
make our firstfruits to be rejected by the Lord as worthless and common. And if he is not prevented by us 
with watchful circumspection of mind, he will not lay aside his habit of miserably anticipating us nor cease 
day after day to prevent us by his wiles. And therefore if we want to offer firstfruits that are acceptable 
and well pleasing to God of the fruits of our mind, we ought to spend no ordinary care to keep all the 
senses of our body, especially during the hours of the morning, as a sacred holocaust to the Lord pure and 
undefiled in all things. And this kind of devotion many even of those who live in the world observe with 
the utmost care, as they rise before it is light or very early, and do not at all mix in the ordinary and 
necessary business of this world before hastening to church and striving to consecrate in the sight of God 
the firstfruits of all their actions and doings. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
WHY LENT IS KEPT BY VERY MANY WITH A DIFFERENT NUMBER OF DAYS 


Further, as for what you say; viz., that in some countries Lent is kept in different ways, i.e., for six or 
seven weeks, it is but one system and the same manner of the fast that is preserved by the different 
observance of the weeks. For those who think one ought to fast also on the Saturday, have determined on 
the observance of six weeks. They therefore fast for six days out of the seven, and this being six times 
repeated makes up the six and thirty days. It is therefore, as we said, but one system and the same 
manner of the fast, although there seems to be a difference in the number of the weeks. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


WHY IT IS CALLED QUADRAGESIMA, WHEN THE FAST IS ONLY KEPT FOR THIRTY-SIX DAYS 


But further, as man’s carelessness dropped out of sight the reason of this, this season when, as was said, 
the tithes of the year are offered by fasts for thirty-six days and a half, was called Quadragesima, a name 
which perhaps they thought ought to be given to it for this reason; viz., that it is said that Moses and 
Elijah and our Lord Jesus Christ Himself fasted for forty days. To the mystery of which number are not 
unsuitably applied those forty years in which Israel dwelt in the wilderness, and in like manner the forty 
stations which they are said to have passed through with a mystic meaning. Or perhaps the tithe was 
properly given the name of Quadragesima from the use of the custom-house. For so that state tax is 
commonly called, from which the same proportion of the increment is assigned for the king’s use, as the 
legal tribute of Quadragesima, which is required of us by the King of all the ages for the use of our life. At 
any rate, although this has nothing to do with the question raised, yet I think that I ought not to omit the 
fact that very often our elders used to testify that especially on these days the whole body of monks was 
attacked according to the ancient custom of the people opposed to them, and was more vehemently urged 
to forsake their homes, for this reason, because in accordance with this figure, whereby the Egyptians 
formerly oppressed the children of Israel with grievous afflictions, so now also the spiritual Egyptians try 
to bow down the true Israel, i.e., the monastic folk, with hard and vile tasks, lest by means of that peace 
which is dear to God, we should forsake the land of Egypt, and for our good cross to the desert of virtues, 
so that Pharaoh rages against us and says: “They are idle and therefore they cry saying: Let us go and 
sacrifice to the Lord our God. Let them be oppressed with labours, and be harassed in their works, and 
they shall not be harassed by vain words.” For certainly their folly imagines that the holy sacrifice of the 
Lord, which is only offered in the desert of a pure heart, is the height of folly, for “religion is an 
abomination to a sinner.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


HOW THOSE WHO ARE PERFECT GO BEYOND THE FIXED RULE OF LENT 


By this law of Lent then the man who is upright and perfect is not restrained nor is he content with 
merely submitting to that paltry rule which the heads of the church have established for those who all the 
year round are involved in pleasure or business, that they may be bound by this legal requirement and 
forced at any rate during these days to find time for the Lord, and dedicate to Him the tithe of the days of 
their life, all of which they would have consumed as their profits. But the righteous, for whom the law is 
not appointed, and who devote to spiritual duties not a small part; viz., the tenth, but the whole time of 
their life, because they are free from the burden of tithes according to law, for this reason, if any worthy 
and pious occasion happening to them constrains them, are ready to relax their station fast without any 


hesitation. For in their case it is no paltry tithe that is diminished, as they offer all that they have to the 
Lord equally with themselves. And this certainly a man could not do without being guilty of a grievous 
wrong, who, offering nothing of his own free will to God, is forced to pay his tithes by the stern 
compulsion of the law which takes no excuse. Wherefore it is clearly established that the servant of the 
law cannot be perfect, who only shuns those things which are forbidden and does those things which are 
commanded, but that those are really perfect who do not take advantage even of those things which the 
law allows. And in this way, though it is said of the Mosaic law that “the law brought nothing to 
perfection,” we read that some of the saints in the Old Testament were perfect because they went beyond 
the commands of the law and lived under the perfection of the Gospel: “Knowing that the law is not 
appointed for the righteous but for the unrighteous and disobedient, for the ungodly and sinners, for the 
wicked and defiled, etc.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


OF THE ORIGIN AND BEGINNING OF LENT 


Howbeit you should know that as long as the primitive church retained its perfection unbroken, this 
observance of Lent did not exist. For they were not bound by the requirements of this order, or by any 
legal enactments, nor confined in the very narrow limits of the fast, as the fast embraced equally the 
whole year round. But when the multitude of believers began day by day to decline from that apostolic 
fervour, and to look after their own wealth, and not to portion it out for the good of all the faithful in 
accordance with the arrangement of the apostles, but having an eye to their own private expenses, tried 
not only to keep it but actually to increase it, not content with following the example of Ananias and 
Sapphira, then it seemed good to all the priests that men who were hampered by worldly cares, and 
almost ignorant, if I may say so, of abstinence and contrition, should be recalled to the pious duty by a fast 
canonically enjoined, and be constrained by the necessity of paying the legal tithes, as this certainly would 
be good for the weak brethren and could not do any harm to the perfect who were living under the grace 
of the gospel and by their voluntary devotion going beyond the law, so as to succeed in attaining to the 
blessedness which the Apostle speaks of: “For sin shall not have dominion over you; for ye are not under 
the law but under grace.” For of a truth sin cannot exercise dominion over one who lives faithfully under 
the liberty of grace. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


A QUESTION, HOW WE OUGHT TO UNDERSTAND THE APOSTLE’S WORDS: “SIN SHALL NOT HAVE DOMINION 
OVER YOU.” 


Germanus: Because this saying of the Apostle, which promises freedom from care not only to monks but 
to all Christians in general, cannot lead us wrong, it seems to us somewhat obscure. For whereas he 
maintains that all those who believe the gospel are at liberty and free from the yoke and dominion of sin, 
how is it that the dominion of sin holds vigorous sway over almost all the baptized, in accordance with the 
Lord’s words, where He says: “Every one that doeth sin is the servant of sin”? 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THE ANSWER ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GRACE AND THE COMMANDS OF THE LAW 


Theonas: Your inquiry once more raises before us a question of no small extent. The explanation of which 
though I know that it cannot be taught to or understood by the inexperienced, yet as far as I can, I will try 
to set forth in words and briefly to explain, if only your minds will follow up and act upon what we say. For 
whatever is known not by teaching but by experience, just as it cannot be taught by one without 
experience, so neither can it be grasped or taken in by the mind of one who has not laid the foundation by 
a similar study and training. And therefore I think it necessary for us first to inquire somewhat carefully 
what is the purpose or meaning of the law, and what is the system and perfection of grace, that from this 
we may succeed in understanding the dominion of sin and how to drive it out. And so the law chiefly 
commands men to seek the bonds of wedlock, saying: “Blessed is he that hath seed in Sion and an 
household in Jerusalem;” and: “Cursed is the barren that hath not borne.” On the other hand grace invites 
us to the purity of perpetual chastity, and the undefiled state of blessed virginity, saying: “Blessed are the 
barren, and the breasts which have not given suck;” and: “he that hateth not father and mother and wife 
cannot be my disciple;” and this of the Apostle: “It remaineth that they that have wives be as though they 
had them not.” The law says: “Thou shalt not delay to offer thy tithes and firstfruits;” grace says: “If thou 
wilt be perfect, go and sell all that thou hast and give to the poor:” The law forbids not retaliation for 
wrongs and vengeance for injuries, saying “An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” Grace would have 
our patience proved by the injuries and blows offered to us being redoubled, and bids us be ready to 
endure twice as much damage; saying: “If a man strike thee on one cheek, offer him the other also; and to 
him who will contend with thee at the law and take away thy coat, give him thy cloak also.” The one 
decrees that we should hate our enemies, the other that we should love them so that it holds that even for 
them we ought always to pray to God. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 
OF THE FACT THAT THE PRECEPTS OF THE GOSPEL ARE MILDER THAN THOSE OF THE LAW 


Whoever therefore climbs this height of evangelical perfection, is at once raised by the merits of such 
virtue above every law, and disregarding as trivial all that is commanded by Moses, recognizes that he is 
only subject to the grace of the Saviour, by whose aid he knows that he attained to that most exalted 
condition. Therefore sin has no dominion over him, “because the love of God, which is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given to us,” shuts out all care for everything else, and can neither 
desire what is forbidden, or disregard what is commanded, as its whole aim and all its desire is ever fixed 
on divine love, and to such an extent is it not caught by the delights of worthless things, that it actually 
does not take advantage of those things which are permitted. But under the law, where lawful marriages 
are observed, although the rovings of wantonness are restrained, and bound down to one woman alone, 
yet the pricks of carnal lust cannot help being vigorous; and it is hard for the fire, for which fuel is 
expressly supplied, to be thus shut in within prearranged limits, so as not to spread further and burn up 
anything it touches. As even if this objection occurs to it that it is not allowed to be kindled beyond these 
limits, yet even while it is kept in check, it is on fire because the will itself is in fault, and its habit of 
carnal intercourse hurries it into too speedy excesses of adultery. But those whom the grace of the 
Saviour has fired with the holy love of chastity, so consume all the thorns of carnal desires in the fire of 
the Lord’s love, that no dying embers of sin interfere with the coldness of their purity. The servants of the 
law then from the use of lawful things fall away to unlawful; the partakers of grace while they disregard 
lawful things know nothing of unlawful ones. But as sin is alive in one who loves marriage, so is it also in 
one who is satisfied with merely paying his tithes and firstfruits. For, while he is dawdling or careless, he 
is sure to sin in regard to either their quality or quantity, or the daily distribution of them. For as he is 
commanded unweariedly to minister to those in want of what is his, although he may dispense it with the 
fullest faith and devotion, yet it is hard for him not to fall often into the snares of sin. But over those who 
have not set at naught the counsel of the Lord, but who, disposing of all their property to the poor, take up 
their cross and follow the bestower of grace, sin can have no dominion. For no faithless anxiety for getting 
food will annoy him who piously distributes and disperses his wealth already consecrated to Christ and no 
longer regarded as his own; nor will any grudging hesitation take away from the cheerfulness of his 
almsgiving, because without any thought of his own needs or fear of his own food running short he is 
distributing what has once for all been completely offered to God, and is no longer regarded as his own, 
as he is sure that when he has succeeded in stripping himself as he desires, he will be fed by God much 
more than the birds of the air. On the other hand he who retains his goods of this world, or, bound by the 
rules of the old law, distributes the tithe of his produce, and his firstfruits, or a portion of his income, 
although he may to a considerable degree quench the fire of his sins by this dew of almsgiving, yet, 
however generously he gives away his wealth, it is impossible for him altogether to rid himself of the 
dominion of sin, unless perhaps by the grace of the Saviour, together with his substance he gets rid of all 
love of possessing. In the same way he cannot fail to be subject to the bloody sway of sin, whoever 
chooses to pull out, as the law commands, an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, or to hate his enemy, for 
while he desires by retaliation in exchange to avenge an injury done to himself, and while he cherishes 
bitter hatred against an enemy, he is sure always to be inflamed with the passion of anger and rage. But 
whoever lives under the light of the grace of the gospel, and overcomes evil by not resisting it, but by 
bearing it, and does not hesitate of his own free will to give to one who smites his right cheek, the other 
also, and to one who wants to raise a lawsuit against him for his coat, gives his cloak also, and who loves 
his enemies, and prays for those who slander him, this man has broken the yoke of sin and burst its 
chains. For he is not living under the law, which does not destroy the seeds of sin (whence not without 
reason the Apostle says of it: “There is a setting aside of the former commandment because of the 
weakness and unprofitableness thereof: for the law brought nothing to perfection;” and the Lord says by 
the prophet: “And I gave them commands that were not good, and ordinances, whereby they could not 
live” , but under grace which does not merely lop off the boughs of wickedness, but actually tears up the 
very roots of an evil will. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


HOW A MAN CAN BE SHOWN TO BE UNDER GRACE 


Whoever then strives to reach the perfection of evangelical teaching, this man living under grace is not 
oppressed by the dominion of sin, for to be under grace is to do those things which grace commands. But 
whoever will not submit himself to the complete requirements of evangelical perfection, must not remain 
ignorant that, although he seems to be baptized and to be a monk, yet he is not under grace, but is still 
shackled by the chains of the law, and weighed down by the burden of sin. For it is the aim of Him, who by 
the grace of adoption accepts all those by whom He has been received, not to destroy but to build upon, 
not to abolish but to fulfil the Mosaic requirements. But some knowing nothing about this, and 
disregarding the splendid counsels and exhortations of Christ, are so emancipated by the carelessness of 
a freedom too hastily assumed, that they not only fail to carry out the commands of Christ as if they were 
too hard, but actually scorn as antiquated, the commands given to them as beginners and children by the 
law of Moses, saying in this dangerous freedom of theirs that which the Apostle execrates: “We have 
sinned, because we are not under the law but under grace.” He then who is neither under grace, because 


he has never climbed the heights of the Lord’s teaching, nor under the law, because he has not accepted 
even those small commands of the law, this man, ground down beneath a twofold rule of sin, fancies that 
he has received the grace of Christ, simply and solely for this, that by this dangerous liberty of his he may 
make himself none of His, and falls into that state, which the Apostle Peter warns us to avoid, saying: “Act 
as free, and not having your liberty as a cloak of wickedness.” The blessed Apostle Paul also says: “For ye, 
brethren, were called to liberty,” i.e., that ye might be free from the dominion of sin, “only use not your 
liberty for an occasion of the flesh,” i.e., believe that the doing away with the commands of the law is a 
licence to sin. But this liberty, the Apostle Paul teaches us is nowhere but where the Lord is dwelling, for 
he says: “The Lord is the Spirit, but where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty.” Wherefore I know not 
whether I could express and explain the meaning of the blessed Apostle, as those know how, who have 
experience; one thing I do know, that it is very clearly revealed even without anyone’s explanation to all 
those who have perfectly acquired praktike, i.e., practical training. For they will need no effort to 
understand in discussion what they have already learnt by practice. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


A QUESTION, WHY SOMETIMES WHEN WE ARE FASTING MORE STRICTLY THAN USUAL, WE ARE TROUBLED BY 
CARNAL DESIRES MORE KEENLY THAN USUAL 


Germanus: You have very clearly explained a most difficult question, and one which, as we think, is 
unknown to many. Wherefore we pray you to add this also for our good, and carefully to expound why 
sometimes when we are fasting more strictly than usual, and are exhausted and worn out, severer bodily 
struggles are excited. For often on waking from sleep, when we have discovered that we have been defiled 
we are so dejected in heart that we do not even venture faithfully to rise even for prayer. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE ANSWER, TELLING THAT THIS QUESTION SHOULD BE RESERVED FOR A FUTURE CONFERENCE 


Theonas: Your zeal indeed, whereby you desire to reach the way of perfection, not for a moment only but 
fully and perfectly, urges us to continue this discussion unweariedly. For you are anxiously inquiring not 
about external chastity or outward circumcision, but about that which is secret, as you know that 
complete perfection does not consist in this visible continence of the flesh which can be attained either by 
constraint, or by hypocrisy even by unbelievers, but in that voluntary and invisible purity of heart, which 
the blessed Apostle describes as follows: “For he is not a Jew which is so outwardly, nor is that 
circumcision which is outward in the flesh, but he is a Jew which is one inwardly, and the circumcision is 
that of the heart, in the spirit not in the letter, whose praise is not of men but of God,” who alone searches 
the secrets of the heart. But because it is not possible for your wish to be fully satisfied (as the short space 
of the night that is left is not enough for the investigation of this most difficult question,) I think it well to 
postpone it for a while. For these matters, as they should be propounded by us quietly and with an heart 
entirely free from all bustling thoughts, so should they be received into your minds; for just as the inquiry 
ought to be undertaken for the sake of our common purity, so they cannot be learnt or acquired by one 
who is without the gift of uprightness. For we do not ask what arguments of empty words, but what the 
inward faith of the conscience and the greater force of truth can persuade. And therefore with regard to 
the knowledge and teaching of this purification nothing can be brought forward except by one who has 
had experience of it, nor can anything be committed except to one who is a most eager and very earnest 
lover of the truth itself, who does not hope to attain it by asking questions with mere vain words, but by 
striving with all his might and main, with no wish for useless chattering but with the desire to purify 
himself internally. 


XXII. The Second Conference of Abbot Theonas 


On Nocturnal Illusions 


This Conference is omitted. 


XXIII. The Third Conference of Abbot Theonas 


On Sinlessness 


CHAPTER I 
DISCOURSE OF ABBOT THEONAS ON THE APOSTLE’S WORDS: “FOR I DO NOT THE GOOD WHICH I WOULD.” 


At the return of light therefore, as the old man was forced by our intense urgency to investigate the 
depths of the Apostle’s subject, he spoke as follows: As for the passages by which you try to prove that the 
Apostle Paul spoke not in his own person but in that of sinners: “For I do not the good that I would, but 
the evil which I hate, that I do;” or this: “But if I do that which I would not, it is no longer I that do it but 
sin that dwelleth in me;” or what follows: “For I delight in the law of God after the inner man, but I see 
another law in my members opposing the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin 
which is in my members;” these passages on the contrary plainly show that they cannot possibly fit the 
person of sinners, but that what is said can only apply to those that are perfect, and that it only suits the 
chastity of those who follow the good example of the Apostles. Else how could these words apply to the 
person of sinners: “For I do not the good which I would, but the evil which I hate that I do”? or even this: 
“But if I do what I would not it is no longer I that do it but sin that dwelleth in me”? For what sinner 
defiles himself unwillingly by adulteries and fornication? Who against his will prepares plots against his 
neighbour? Who is driven by unavoidable necessity to oppress a man by false witness or cheat him by 
theft, or covet the goods of another or shed his blood? Nay rather, as Scripture says, “Mankind is 
diligently inclined to wickedness from his youth.” For to such an extent are all inflamed by the love of sin 
and desire to carry out what they like, that they actually look out with watchful care for an opportunity of 
committing wickedness and are afraid of being too slow to enjoy their lusts, and glory in their shame and 
the mass of their crimes, as the Apostle says in censure, and seek credit for themselves out of their own 
confusion, of whom also the prophet Jeremiah maintains that they commit their flagitious crimes not only 
not unwillingly nor with ease of heart and body, but with laborious efforts to such an extent that they 
come to toil to carry them out, so that they are prevented even by the hindrance of arduous difficulty from 
their deadly quest of sin; as he says: “They have laboured to do wickedly.” Who also will say that this 
applies to sinners: “And so with the mind I myself serve the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin,” 
as it is plain that they serve God neither with the mind nor the flesh? Or how can those who sin with the 
body serve God with the mind, when the flesh receives the incitement to sin from the heart, and the 
Creator of either nature Himself declares that the fount and spring of sin flows from the latter, saying: 
“From the heart proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, etc.” Wherefore it is 
clearly shown that this cannot in any way be taken of the person of sinners, who not only do not hate, but 
actually love what is evil and are so far from serving God with either the mind or the flesh that they sin 
with the mind before they do with the flesh, and before they carry out the pleasures of the body are 
overcome by sin in their mind and thoughts. 


CHAPTER II 
HOW THE APOSTLE COMPLETED MANY GOOD ACTIONS 


It remains therefore for us to measure its meaning and drift from the inmost feelings of the speaker, and 
to discuss what the blessed Apostle called good, and what he pronounced by comparison evil, not by the 
bare meaning of the words, but with the same insight which he showed, and to investigate his meaning 
with due regard to the worth and goodness of the speaker. For then we shall be able to understand the 
words, which were uttered by God’s inspiration, in accordance with his purpose and wish, when we weigh 
the position and character of those by whom they were spoken, and are ourselves clothed with the same 
feelings (not in words but by experience), in accordance with the character of which most certainly all the 
thoughts are conceived and opinions uttered. Wherefore let us carefully consider what was in the main 
that good which the Apostle could not do when he would. For we know that there are many good things 
which we cannot deny that the blessed Apostle and all men as good as he either have by nature, or 
acquire by grace. For chastity is good, continence is praiseworthy, prudence is to be admired, kindness is 
liberal, sobriety is careful, temperance is modest, pity is kind, justice is holy: all of which we cannot doubt 
existed fully and in perfection in the Apostle Paul and his companions, so that they taught religion by the 
lesson of their virtues rather than their words. What if they were always consumed with the constant care 
of all the churches and watchful anxiety? How great a good is this pity, what perfection it is to burn for 
them that are offended, to be weak with the weak! If then the Apostle abounded with such good things, 
we cannot recognize what that good was, in the perfection of which the Apostle was lacking, unless we 
have advanced to that state of mind in which he was speaking. And so all those virtues which we say that 
he possessed, though they are like most splendid and precious gems, yet when they are compared with 


that most beautiful and unique pearl which the merchant in the gospel sought and wanted to acquire by 
selling all that he possessed, so does their value seem poor and trifling, so that if they are without 
hesitation got rid of, the possession of one good thing alone will enrich the man who sells countless good 
things. 


CHAPTER III 
WHAT IS REALLY THE GOOD WHICH THE APOSTLE TESTIFIES THAT HE COULD NOT PERFORM 


What then is that one thing which is so incomparably above those great and innumerable good things, 
that, while they are all scorned and rejected, it alone should be acquired? Doubtless it is that truly good 
part, the grand and lasting character of which is thus described by the Lord, when Mary disregarded the 
duties of hospitality and courtesy and chose it: “Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled about 
many things: but there is but need of but few things or even of one only. Mary hath chosen the good part 
which shall not be taken away from her.” Contemplation then, i.e., meditation on God, is the one thing, the 
value of which all the merits of our righteous acts, all our aims at virtue, come short of. And all those 
things which we said existed in the Apostle Paul, were not only good and useful, but even great and 
splendid. But as, for example, the metal of alloy which is considered of some use and worth, becomes 
worthless when silver is taken into account, and again the value of silver disappears in comparison with 
gold, and gold itself is disregarded when compared with precious stones, and yet a quantity of precious 
stones however splendid are outdone by the brightness of a single pearl, so all those merits of holiness, 
although they are not merely good and useful for the present life, but also secure the gift of eternity, yet if 
they are compared with the merit of Divine contemplation, will be considered trifling and so to speak, fit 
to be sold. And to support this illustration by the authority of Scripture, does not Scripture declare of all 
things in general which were created by God, and say: “And behold everything that God had made was 
very good;” and again: “And things that God hath made are all good in their season”? These things then 
which in the present time are termed not simply and solely good, but emphatically “very good” (for they 
are really convenient for us while living in this world, either for purposes of life, or for remedies for the 
body, or by reason of some unknown usefulness, or else they are indeed “very good,” because they enable 
us “to see the invisible things of God from the creatures of the world, being understood by the things that 
are made, even His eternal power and Godhead,” from this great and orderly arrangement of the fabric of 
the world; and to contemplate them from the existence of everything in it), yet none of these things will 
keep the name of good if they are regarded in the light of that world to come, where no variation of good 
things, and no loss of true blessedness need be feared. The bliss of which world is thus described: “The 
light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun shall be sevenfold as the light of 
seven days.” These things then which are great and wondrous to be gazed on, and marvellous, will at once 
appear as vanity if they are compared with the future promises from faith; as David says: “They all shall 
wax old as a garment, and as a vesture shalt Thou change them, and they shall be changed. But Thou art 
the same, and Thy years shall not fail.” Because then there is nothing of itself enduring, nothing 
unchangeable, nothing good but Deity alone, while every creature, to obtain the blessing of eternity and 
immutability, aims at this not by its own nature but by participation of its Creator, and His grace, they 
cannot maintain their character for goodness when compared with their Creator. 


CHAPTER IV 


HOW MAN’S GOODNESS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS ARE NOT GOOD IF COMPARED WITH THE GOODNESS AND 
RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD 


But if we want also to establish the force of this opinion by still clearer proofs, is it not the case that while 
we read of many things as called good in the gospel, as a good tree, and good treasure, and a good man, 
and a good servant, for He says: “A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit;” and: “a good man out of the 
good treasure of his heart brings forth good things;” and: “Well done, good and faithful servant;” and 
certainly there can be no doubt that none of these are good in themselves, yet if we take into 
consideration the goodness of God, none of them will be called good, as the Lord says: “None is good save 
God alone”? In whose sight even the apostles themselves, who in the excellence of their calling in many 
ways went beyond the goodness of mankind, are said to be evil, as the Lord thus speaks to them: “If ye 
then being evil know how to give good gifts to your children, how much more shall your Father which is in 
heaven give good things to them that ask Him.” Finally as our goodness turns to badness in the eyes of 
the Highest so also our righteousness when set against the Divine righteousness is considered like a 
menstruous cloth, as Isaiah the prophet says: “All your righteousness is like a menstruous cloth.” And to 
produce something still plainer, even the vital precepts of the law itself, which are said to have been 
“given by angels by the hand of a mediator,” and of which the same Apostle says: “So the law indeed is 
holy and the commandment is holy and just and good,” when they are compared with the perfection of the 
gospel are pronounced anything but good by the Divine oracle: for He says: “And I gave them precepts 
that were not good, and ordinances whereby they should not live in them.” The Apostle also affirms that 
the glory of the law is so dimmed by the light of the New Testament that he declares that in comparison 
with the splendour of the gospel it is not to be considered glorious, saying: “For even that which was 
glorious was not glorified by reason of the glory that excelleth.” And Scripture keeps up this comparison 
on the other side also, i.e., in weighing the merits of sinners, so that in comparison with the wicked it 


the flesh was man prior to the soul. It was actually from it that they were able to take rank, so as to be 
deemed—one the first, and the other the last man, or Adam. Besides, things which are different in 
character are only incapable of being arranged in the same order when their diversity is one of substance; 
for when it is a diversity either in respect of place, or of time, or of condition, they probably do admit of 
classification together. Here, however, they are called first and last, from the substance of their (common) 
flesh, just as afterwards again the first man (is said to be) of the earth, and the second of heaven; but 
although He is “of heaven” in respect of the spirit, He is yet man according to the flesh. Now since it is 
the flesh, and not the soul, that makes an order (or classification together) in the two Adams compatible, 
so that the distinction is drawn between them of “the first man becoming a living soul, and the last a 
quickening spirit,” so in like manner this distinction between them has already suggested the conclusion 
that the distinction is due to the flesh; so that it is of the flesh that these words speak: “Howbeit that was 
not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural, and afterward that which is spiritual.” And thus, too, 
the same flesh must be understood in a preceding passage: “That which is sown is the natural body, and 
that which rises again is the spiritual body; because that is not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural: since the first Adam was made a living soul, the last Adam a quickening spirit.” It is all about 
man, and all about the flesh because about man. 


What shall we say then? Has not the flesh even now (in this life) the spirit by faith? so that the question 
still remains to be asked, how it is that the animate (or natural) body can be said to be sown? Surely the 
flesh has received even here the spirit—but only its “earnest;” whereas of the soul (it has received) not the 
earnest, but the full possession. Therefore it has the name of animate (or natural) body, expressly because 
of the higher substance of the soul (or anima,) in which it is sown, destined hereafter to become, through 
the full possession of the spirit which it shall obtain, the spiritual body, in which it is raised again. What 
wonder, then, if it is more commonly called after the substance with which it is fully furnished, than after 
that of which it has yet but a sprinkling? 


CHAPTER LIV 


DEATH SWALLOWED UP OF LIFE. MEANING OF THIS PHRASE IN RELATION TO THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY 


Then, again, questions very often are suggested by occasional and isolated terms, just as much as they are 
by connected sentences. Thus, because of the apostle’s expression, “that mortality may be swallowed up 
of life’—in reference to the flesh—they wrest the word swallowed up into the sense of the actual 
destruction of the flesh; as if we might not speak of ourselves as swallowing bile, or swallowing grief, 
meaning that we conceal and hide it, and keep it within ourselves. The truth is, when it is written, “This 
mortal must put on immortality,” it is explained in what sense it is that “mortality is swallowed up of 
life’”—even whilst, clothed with immortality, it is hidden and concealed, and contained within it, not as 
consumed, and destroyed, and lost. But death, you will say in reply to me, at this rate, must be safe, even 
when it has been swallowed up. Well, then, I ask you to distinguish words which are similar in form 
according to their proper meanings. Death is one thing, and mortality is another. It is one thing for death 
to be swallowed up, and another thing for mortality to be swallowed up. Death is incapable of immortality, 
but not so mortality. Besides, as it is written that “this mortal must put on immortality,” how is this 
possible when it is swallowed up of life? But how is it swallowed up of life, (in the sense of destroyed by it) 
when it is actually received, and restored, and included in it? For the rest, it is only just and right that 
death should be swallowed up in utter destruction, since it does itself devour with this same intent. Death, 
says the apostle, has devoured by exercising its strength, and therefore has been itself devoured in the 
struggle “swallowed up in victory.” “O death, where is thy sting? O death, where is thy victory?” Therefore 
life, too, as the great antagonist of death, will in the struggle swallow up for salvation what death, in its 
struggle, had swallowed up for destruction. 


CHAPTER LV 


THE CHANGE OF A THING’S CONDITION IS NOT THE DESTRUCTION OF ITS SUBSTANCE. THE APPLICATION OF 
THIS PRINCIPLE TO OUR SUBJECT 


Now although, in proving that the flesh shall rise again we ipso facto prove that no other flesh will 
partake of that resurrection than that which is in question, yet insulated questions and their occasions do 
require even discussions of their own, even if they have been already sufficiently met. We will therefore 
give a fuller explanation of the force and the reason of a change which (is so great, that it) almost 
suggests the presumption that it is a different flesh which is to rise again; as if, indeed, so great a change 
amounted to utter cessation, and a complete destruction of the former self. A distinction, however, must 
be made between a change, however great, and everything which has the character of destruction. For 
undergoing change is one thing, but being destroyed is another thing. Now this distinction would no 
longer exist, if the flesh were to suffer such a change as amounts to destruction. Destroyed, however, it 
must be by the change, unless it shall itself persistently remain throughout the altered condition which 
shall be exhibited in the resurrection. For precisely as it perishes, if it does not rise again, so also does it 
equally perish even if it does rise again, on the supposition that it is lost in the change. It will as much fail 
of a future existence, as if it did not rise again at all. And how absurd is it to rise again for the purpose of 
not having a being, when it had it in its power not to rise again, and so lose its being—because it had 


justifies those who have sinned less, saying: “Sodom is justified above thee;” and again: “For what hath 
thy sister Sodom sinned?” and: “The rebellious Israel hath justified her soul in comparison of the 
treacherous Judah.” So then the merits of all the virtues, which I enumerated above, though in themselves 
they are good and precious, yet become dim in comparison of the brightness of contemplation. For they 
greatly hinder and retard the saints who are taken up with earthly aims even at good works, from the 
contemplation of that sublime good. 


CHAPTER V 
HOW NO ONE CAN BE CONTINUALLY INTENT UPON THAT HIGHEST GOOD 


For who, when “delivering the poor from the hand of them that are too strong for him, and the needy and 
the poor from them that strip him,” who when “breaking the jaws of the wicked and snatching their prey 
from between their teeth,” can with a calm mind regard the glory of the Divine Majesty during the actual 
work of intervention? Who when ministering support to the poor, or when receiving with benevolent 
kindness the crowds that come to him, can at the very moment when he is with anxious mind perplexed 
for the wants of his brethren, contemplate the vastness of the bliss on high, and while he is shaken by the 
troubles and cares of the present life look forward to the state of the world to come with an heart raised 
above the stains of earth? Whence the blessed David when laying down that this alone is good for man, 
longs to cling constantly to God, and says: “It is good for me to cling to God, and to put my hope in the 
Lord.” And Ecclesiastes also declares that this cannot be done without fault by any of the saints, and says: 
“For there is not a righteous man upon earth, that doeth good and sinneth not.” For who, even if he be the 
chief of all righteous and holy men, can we ever think could, while bound in the chains of this life, so 
acquire this chief good, as never to cease from divine contemplation, or be thought to be drawn away by 
earthly thoughts even for a short time from Him Who alone is good? Who ever takes no care for food, 
none for clothing or other carnal things, or when anxious about receiving the brethren, or change of 
place, or building his cell, has never desired the aid of man’s assistance, nor when harassed by scarcity 
and want has incurred this sentence of reproof from the Lord: “Be not anxious for your life what ye shall 
eat, nor for your body what ye shall put on”? Further we confidently assert that even the Apostle Paul 
himself who surpassed in the number of his sufferings the toils of all the saints, could not possibly fulfil 
this, as he himself testifies to the disciples in the Acts of the Apostles: “Ye yourselves know that these 
hands have ministered to my needs, and to the needs of those who were with me,” or when in writing in 
the Thessalonians he testifies that he “worked in labour and weariness night and day.” And although for 
this there were great rewards for his merits prepared, yet his mind, however holy and sublime it might be, 
could not help being sometimes drawn away from that heavenly contemplation by its attention to earthly 
labours. Further, when he saw himself enriched with such practical fruits, and on the other hand 
considered in his heart the good of meditation, and weighed as it were in one scale the profit of all these 
labours and in the other the delights of divine contemplation, when for a long time he had corrected the 
balance in his breast, while the vast rewards for his labours delighted him on one side, and on the other 
the desire for unity with and the inseparable companionship of Christ inclined him to depart this life, at 
last in his perplexity he cries out and says: “What I shall choose I know not. For I am in a strait betwixt 
two, having a desire to depart and to be with Christ, for it were much better: but to abide in the flesh is 
more necessary for your sakes.” Though then in many ways he preferred this excellent good to all the 
fruits of his preaching, yet he submits himself in consideration of love, without which none can gain the 
Lord; and for their sakes, whom hitherto he had soothed with milk as nourishment from the breasts of the 
gospel, does not refuse to be parted from Christ, which is bad for himself though useful for others. For he 
is driven to choose this the rather by that excessive goodness of his whereby for the salvation of his 
brethren he is ready, were it possible, to incur even the last evil of an Anathema. “For I could wish,” he 
says, “that I myself were Anathema from Christ for my brethren’s sake, who are my kinsmen according to 
the flesh, who are Israelites,” i.e., I could wish to be subject not only to temporal, but even to perpetual 
punishment, if only all men, were it possible, might enjoy the fellowship of Christ: for I am sure that the 
salvation of all would be better for Christ and for me than my own. That then the Apostle might perfectly 
gain this chief good, i.e., to enjoy the vision of God and to be joined continually to Christ, he was ready to 
be parted from this body, which as it is feeble and hindered by the many requirements of its frailties 
cannot help separating from union with Christ: for it is impossible for the mind, that is harassed by such 
frequent cares, and hampered by such various and tiresome troubles, always to enjoy the Divine vision. 
For what aim of the saints can be so persistent, what purpose can be so high that that crafty plotter does 
not sometimes destroy it? Who has frequented the recesses of the desert and shunned intercourse with all 
men in such a way that he never trips by unnecessary thoughts, and by looking on things or being 
occupied in earthly actions falls away from that contemplation of God, which truly alone is good? Who 
ever could preserve such fervour of spirit as not sometimes to pass by roving thoughts from his attention 
to prayer, and fall away suddenly from heavenly to earthly things? Which of us (to pass over other times of 
wandering) even at the very moment when he raises his soul in prayer to God on high, does not fall into a 
sort of stupor, and even against his will offend by that very thing from which he hoped for pardon of his 
sins? Who, I ask, is so alert and vigilant as never, while he is singing a Psalm to God, to allow his mind to 
wander from the meaning of Scripture? Who is so intimate with and closely joined to God, as to 
congratulate himself on having carried out for a single day that rule of the Apostle’s, whereby he bids us 
pray without ceasing? And though all these things may seem to some, who are involved in grosser sins, to 


be trivial and altogether foreign to sin, yet to those who know the value of perfection a quantity even of 
very small matters becomes most serious. 


CHAPTER VI 
HOW THOSE WHO THINK THAT THEY ARE WITHOUT SIN ARE LIKE PURBLIND PEOPLE 


As if we were to suppose that two men, one of whom was clear sighted with perfect vision, and the other, 
one whose eyesight was obscured by dimness of vision, had together entered some great house that was 
filled with a quantity of bundles, instruments, and vessels, would not he, whose dullness of vision 
prevented his seeing everything, assert that there was nothing there but chests, beds, benches, tables, 
and whatever met the fingers of one who felt them rather than the eyes of one who saw them, while on 
the other hand would not the other, who searched out what was hidden with clear and bright eyes, declare 
that there were there many most minute articles, and what could scarcely be counted; which if they were 
ever gathered up into a single pile, would by their number equal or perhaps exceed the size of those few 
things which the other had felt. So then even saints, and, if we may so say, men who see, whose aim is the 
utmost perfection, cleverly detect in themselves even those things which the gaze of our mind being as it 
were darkened cannot see, and condemn them very severely, to such an extent that those who have not, 
as it seems to our carelessness, dimmed the whiteness of their body, which is as it were like snow, with 
even the slightest spot of sin, seem to themselves to be covered with many stains, if, I will not say any evil 
or vain thoughts creep into the doors of their mind, but even the recollection of a Psalm which has to be 
said takes off the attention of the kneeler at the time for prayer. For if, say they, when we ask some great 
man, I will not say for our life and salvation, but for some advantage and profit, we fasten all our attention 
of mind and body upon him, and hang with trembling expectation on his nod, with no slight dread lest 
haply some foolish or unsuitable word may turn aside the pity of our hearer, and then too, when we are 
standing in the forum or in the courts of earthly judges, with our opponent standing over against us, if in 
the midst of the prosecution and trial any coughing, or spitting, or laughing, or yawning, or sleep 
overtakes us, with what malice will our ever watchful opponent stir up the severity of the judge to our 
damage: how much more, when we entreat Him who knows all secrets, should we, by reason of our 
imminent danger of everlasting death, plead with earnest and anxious prayer for the kindness of the 
judge, especially as on the other side there stands one who is both our crafty seducer and our accuser! 
And not without reason will he be bound by no light sin, but by a grievous fault of wickedness, who, when 
he pours forth his prayer to God, departs at once from His sight as if from the eyes of one who neither 
sees nor hears, and follows the vanity of wicked thoughts. But they who cover the eyes of their heart with 
a thick veil of their sins, and as the Saviour says, “Seeing see not and hearing hear not nor understand,” 
hardly regard in the inmost recesses of their breast even those faults which are great and deadly, and 
cannot with clear eyes look at any deceitful thoughts, nor even those vague and secret desires which 
strike the mind with slight and subtle suggestions, nor the captivities of their soul, but always wandering 
among impure thoughts they know not how to be sorry when they are distracted from that meditation 
which is so special, nor can they grieve that they have lost anything as while they lay open their mind to 
the entrance of any thought as they please, they have nothing set before them to hold to as the main thing 
or to desire in every way. 


CHAPTER VII 
HOW THOSE WHO MAINTAIN THAT A MAN CAN BE WITHOUT SIN ARE CHARGED WITH A TWOFOLD ERROR 


The reason however which drives us into this error is that, as we are utterly ignorant of the virtue of 
being without sin, we fancy that we cannot contract any guilt from those idle and random vagaries of our 
thoughts, but being rendered stupid by dullness and as it were smitten with blindness we can see nothing 
in ourselves but capital offences, and think that we have only to keep clear of those things which are 
condemned also by the severity of secular laws, and if we find that even for a short time we are free from 
these we at once imagine that there is no sin at all in us. Accordingly we are distinguished from the 
number of those who see, because we do not see the many small stains, which are crowded together in us, 
and are not smitten with saving contrition, if the malady of vexation overtakes our thoughts, nor are we 
sorry that we are struck by the suggestions of vainglory, nor do we weep over our prayers offered up so 
tardily and coldly, nor consider it a fault if while we are singing or praying, something else besides the 
actual prayer or Psalm fills our thoughts, nor are we horrified because we do not blush to conceive many 
things which we are ashamed to speak or do before men, in our heart, which, as we know, lies open to the 
Divine gaze; nor do we purge away the pollution of filthy dreams with copious ablutions of our tears, nor 
grieve that in the pious act of almsgiving when we are assisting the needs of the brethren, or ministering 
support to the poor, the brightness of our cheerfulness is clouded over by a stingy delay, nor do we think 
that we are affected by any loss when we forget God and think about things that are temporal and 
corrupt, so that these words of Solomon fairly apply to us: “They smite me but I have not grieved, and 
they have mocked me, but I knew it not.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
HOW IT IS GIVEN TO BUT FEW TO UNDERSTAND WHAT SIN IS 


Those on the other hand who make the sum of all their joy and delight and bliss consist in the 
contemplation of divine and spiritual things alone, if they are unwillingly withdrawn from them even for a 
short time by thoughts that force themselves upon them, punish this as if it were a kind of sacrilege in 
them, and avenge it by immediate chastisement, and in their grief that they have preferred some 
worthless creature (to which their mental gaze was turned aside) to their Creator, charge themselves with 
the guilt (I had almost said) of impiety, and although they turn the eyes of their heart with the utmost 
speed to behold the brightness of the Divine Glory, yet they cannot tolerate even for a very short time the 
darkness of carnal thoughts, and execrate whatever keeps back their soul’s gaze from the true light. 
Finally when the blessed Apostle John would instill this feeling into everybody he says: “Little children, 
love not the world, neither the things which are in the world. If any man love the world, the love of God is 
not in him: for everything that is in the world is the lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes and the pride 
of life, which is not of the Father but of the world. And the world perisheth and the lust thereof: but he 
that doeth the will of God abideth forever.” The saints therefore scorn all those things on which the world 
exists, but it is impossible for them never to be carried away to them by a brief aberration of thoughts, 
and even now no man, except our Lord and Saviour, can keep his naturally wandering mind always fixed 
on the contemplation of God so as never to be carried away from it through the love of something in this 
world; as Scripture says: “Even the stars are not clean in His sight,” and again: “If He puts no trust in His 
saints, and findeth iniquity in His angels,” or as the more correct translation has it: “Behold among His 
saints none is unchangeable, and the heavens are not pure in His sight.” 


CHAPTER IX 
OF THE CARE WITH WHICH A MONK SHOULD PRESERVE THE RECOLLECTION OF GOD 


I should say then that the saints who keep a firm hold of the recollection of God and are borne along, as it 
were, with their steps suspended on a line stretched out on high, may be rightly compared to rope 
dancers, commonly called funambuli, who risk all their safety and life on the path of that very narrow 
rope, with no doubt that they will immediately meet with a most dreadful death if their foot swerves or 
trips in the very slightest degree, or goes over the line of the course in which alone is safety. And while 
with marvellous skill they ply their airy steps through space, if they keep not their steps to that all too 
narrow path with careful and anxious regulation, the earth which is the natural base and the most solid 
and safest foundation for all, becomes to them an immediate and clear danger, not because its nature is 
changed, but because they fall headlong upon it by the weight of their bodies. So also that unwearied 
goodness of God and His unchanging nature hurts no one indeed, but we ourselves by falling from on high 
and tending to the depths are the authors of our own death, or rather the very fall becomes death to the 
faller. For it says: “Woe to them for they have departed from Me: they shall be wasted because they have 
transgressed against Me;” and again: “Woe to them when I shall depart from them.” For “thine own 
wickedness shall reprove thee, and thy apostasy shall rebuke thee. Know thou and see that it is an evil 
and a bitter thing for thee to have left the Lord thy God;” for “every man is bound by the cords of his 
sins.” To whom this rebuke is aptly directed by the Lord: “Behold,” He says, “all you that kindle a fire, 
encompassed with flames, walk ye in the light of your fire and in the flames which you have kindled;” and 
again: “He that kindleth iniquity, shall perish by it.” 


CHAPTER X 


HOW THOSE WHO ARE ON THE WAY TO PERFECTION ARE TRULY HUMBLE, AND FEEL THAT THEY ALWAYS STAND 
IN NEED OF GOD’S GRACE 


When then holy men feel that they are oppressed by the weight of earthly thoughts and fall away from 
their loftiness of mind, and that they are led away against their will or rather without knowing it, into the 
law of sin and death, and (to pass over other matters) are kept back by those actions which I described 
above, which are good and right though earthly, from the vision of God; they have something to groan 
over constantly to the Lord; they have something for which indeed to humble themselves, and in their 
contrition to profess themselves not in words only but in heart, sinners; and for this, while they 
continually ask of the Lord’s grace pardon for everything that day by day they commit when overcome by 
the weakness of the flesh, they should shed without ceasing true tears of penitence; as they see that being 
involved even to the very end of their life in the very same troubles, with continual sorrow for which they 
are tried, they cannot even offer their prayers without harassing thoughts. So then as they know by 
experience that through the hindrance of the burden of the flesh they cannot by human strength reach the 
desired end, nor be united according to their heart’s desire with that chief and highest good, but that they 
are led away from the vision of it captive to worldly things, they betake themselves to the grace of God, 
“Who justifieth the ungodly,” and cry out with the Apostle: O wretched man that I am! Who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death? Thanks be to God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” For they feel that they 
cannot perform the good that they would, but are ever falling into the evil which they would not, and 
which they hate, i.e., wandering thoughts and care for carnal things. 


CHAPTER XI 


EXPLANATION OF THE PHRASE: “FOR I DELIGHT IN THE LAW OF GOD AFTER THE INNER MAN,” ETC 


And they “delight” indeed “in the law of God after the inner man,” which soars above all visible things and 
ever strives to be united to God alone, but they “see another law in their members,” i.e., implanted in 
their natural human condition, which “resisting the law of their mind,” brings their thoughts into captivity 
to the forcible law of sin, compelling them to forsake that chief good and submit to earthly notions, which 
though they may appear necessary and useful when they are taken up in the interests of some religious 
want, yet when they are set against that good which fascinates the gaze of all the saints, are seen by them 
to be bad and such as should be avoided, because by them in some way or other and for a short time they 
are drawn away from the joy of that perfect bliss. For the law of sin is really what the fall of its first father 
brought on mankind by that fault of his, against which there was uttered this sentence by the most just 
Judge: “Cursed is the ground in thy works; thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to thee, and in the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” This, I say, is the law, implanted in the members of all mortals, which 
resists the law of our mind and keeps it back from the vision of God, and which, as the earth is cursed in 
our works after the knowledge of good and evil, begins to produce the thorns and thistles of thoughts, by 
the sharp pricks of which the natural seeds of virtues are choked, so that without the sweat of our brow 
we cannot eat our bread which “cometh down from heaven,” and which “strengtheneth man’s heart.” The 
whole human race in general therefore is without exception subject to this law. For there is no one, 
however saintly, who does not take the bread mentioned above with the sweat of his brow and anxious 
efforts of his heart. But many rich men, as we see, are fed on that common bread without any sweat of 
their brow. 


CHAPTER XII 


OF THIS ALSO: “BUT WE KNOW THAT THE LAW IS SPIRITUAL,” ETC 


And this law the Apostle also calls spiritual saying: “But we know that the law is spiritual, but I am carnal, 
sold under sin.” For this law is spiritual which bids us eat in the sweat of our brow that “true bread which 
cometh down from heaven” but that sale under sin makes us carnal. What, I ask, or whose is that sin? 
Doubtless Adam’s, by whose fall and, if I may so say, ruinous transaction and fraudulent bargain we were 
sold. For when he was led astray by the persuasion of the serpent he brought all his descendants under 
the yoke of perpetual bondage, as they were alienated by taking the forbidden food. For this custom is 
generally observed between the buyer and seller, that one who wants to make himself over to the power of 
another, receives from his buyer a price for the loss of his liberty, and his consignment to perpetual 
slavery. And we can very plainly see that this took place between Adam and the serpent. For by eating of 
the forbidden tree he received from the serpent the price of his liberty, and gave up his natural freedom 
and chose to give himself up to perpetual slavery to him from whom he had obtained the deadly price of 
the forbidden fruit; and thenceforth he was bound by this condition and not without reason subjected all 
the offspring of his posterity to perpetual service to him whose slave he had become. For what can any 
marriage in slavery produce but slaves? What then? Did that cunning and crafty buyer take away the 
rights of ownership from the true and lawful lord? Not so. For neither did he overcome all God’s property 
by the craft of a single act of deception so that the true lord lost his rights of ownership, who though the 
buyer himself was a rebel and a renegade, yet oppressed him with the yoke of slavery; but because the 
Creator had endowed all reasonable creatures with free will, he would not restore to their natural liberty 
against their will those who contrary to right had sold themselves by the sin of greedy lust. Since anything 
that is contrary to goodness and fairness is abhorrent to Him who is the Author of justice and piety. For it 
would have been wrong for Him to have recalled the blessing of freedom granted, unfair for Him to have 
by His power oppressed man who was free, and by taking him captive, not to have allowed him to exercise 
the prerogative of the freedom he had received, as He was reserving his salvation for future ages, that in 
due season the fulness of the appointed time might be fulfilled. For it was right that his offspring should 
remain under the ancient conditions for so long a time, until by the price of His own blood the grace of the 
Lord redeemed them from their original chains and set them free in the primeval state of liberty, though 
He was able even then to save them, but would not, because equity forbade Him to break the terms of His 
own decree. Would you know the reason for your being sold? Hear thy Redeemer Himself proclaiming 
openly by Isaiah the prophet: “What is this bill of the divorce of your mother with which I have put her 
away? Or who is My creditor to whom I sold you? Behold you are sold for your iniquities and for your 
wicked deeds have I put your mother away.” Would you also plainly see why when you were consigned to 
the yoke of slavery He would not redeem you by the might of His own power? Hear what He added to the 
former passage, and how He charges the same servants of sin with the reason for their voluntary sale. “Is 
My hand shortened and become little that I cannot redeem, or is there no strength in Me to deliver?” But 
what it is which is always standing in the way of His most powerful pity the same prophet shows when he 
says: “Behold the hand of the Lord is not shortened that it cannot save, neither is His ear heavy that it 
cannot hear: But your iniquities have divided between you and your God and your sins have hid His face 
from you that He should not hear.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF THIS ALSO: “BUT I KNOW THAT IN ME, THAT IS IN MY FLESH, DWELLETH NO GOOD THING.” 


Because then the original curse of God has made us carnal and condemned us to thorns and thistles, and 


our father has sold us by that unhappy bargain so that we cannot do the good that we would, while we are 
torn away from the recollection of God Most High and forced to think on what belongs to human 
weakness, while burning with the love of purity, we are often even against our will troubled by natural 
desires, which we would rather know nothing about; we know that in our flesh there dwelleth no good 
thing viz., the perpetual and lasting peace of this meditation of which we have spoken; but there is 
brought about in our case that miserable and wretched divorce, that when with the mind we want to serve 
the law of God, since we never want to remove our gaze from the Divine brightness, yet surrounded as we 
are by carnal darkness we are forced by a kind of law of sin to tear ourselves away from the good which 
we know, as we fall away from that lofty height of mind to earthly cares and thoughts, to which the law of 
sin, i.e., the sentence of God, which the first delinquent received, has not without reason condemned us. 
And hence it is that the blessed Apostle, though he openly admits that he and all saints are bound by the 
constraint of this sin, yet boldly asserts that none of them will be condemned for this, saying: “There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus: for the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath set me free from the law of sin and death,” i.e., the grace of Christ day by day frees all his 
saints from this law of sin and death, under which they are constantly reluctantly obliged to come, 
whenever they pray to the Lord for the forgiveness of their trespasses. You see then that it was in the 
person not of sinners but of those who are really saints and perfect, that the blessed Apostle gave 
utterance to this saying: “For I do not the good that I would, but the evil which I hate, that I do;” and: “I 
see another law in my members resisting the law of my mind and bringing me captive to the law of sin 
which is in my members.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


AN OBJECTION, THAT THE SAYING: “FOR I DO NOT THE GOOD THAT I WOULD,” ETC., APPLIES TO THE PERSONS 
NEITHER OF UNBELIEVERS NOR OF SAINTS 


Germanus: We say that this does not apply to the persons either of those who are involved in capital 
offences, or of an Apostle and those who have advanced to his measure, but we think that it ought 
properly to be taken of those who after receiving the grace of God and the knowledge of the truth, are 
anxious to keep themselves from carnal sins but, as ancient custom like a natural law rules most forcibly 
in their members, they are carried away to the ingrained lust of their passions. For the custom and 
frequency of sinning becomes like a natural law, which, implanted in the man’s weak members, leads the 
feelings of the soul that is not yet instructed in all the pursuits of virtue, but is still, if I may say so, of an 
uninstructed and tender chastity, captive to sin and subjecting them by an ancient law to death, brings 
them under the yoke of sin that rules over them, not suffering them to obtain the good of purity which 
they love, but rather forcing them to do the evil which they hate. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE ANSWER TO THE OBJECTION RAISED 


Theonas: Your notion does not come to much; as you yourselves have actually now begun to maintain that 
this cannot possibly stand in the person of those who are out and out sinners, but that it properly applies 
to those who are trying to keep themselves clear from carnal sins. And since you have already separated 
these from the number of sinners, it follows that you must shortly admit them into the ranks of the faithful 
and holy. For what kinds of sin do you say that those can commit, from which, if they are involved in them 
after the grace of baptism, they can be freed by the daily grace of Christ? or of what body of death are we 
to think that the Apostle said: “Who shall deliver me from the body of this death? Thanks be to God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord”? Is it not clear, as truth compels you yourselves also to admit, that it is 
spoken not of those members of capital crimes, by which the wages of eternal death are gained; viz., 
murder, fornication, adultery, drunkenness, thefts and robberies, but of that body before mentioned, 
which the daily grace of Christ assists? For whoever after baptism and the knowledge of God falls into 
that death, must know that he will either have to be cleansed, not by the daily grace of Christ, i.e., an easy 
forgiveness, which our Lord when at any moment He is prayed to, is wont to grant to our errors, but by a 
lifelong affliction of penitence and penal sorrow, or else will be hereafter consigned to the punishment of 
eternal fire for them, as the same Apostle thus declares: “Be not deceived: neither fornicators, nor 
idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor defilers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor 
covetous persons, nor drunkards, nor railers, nor extortioners shall possess the kingdom of God.” Or what 
is that law warring in our members which resists the law of our mind, and when it has led us resisting but 
captives to the law of sin and death, and has made us serve it with the flesh, nevertheless suffers us to 
serve the law of God with the mind? For I do not suppose that this law of sin denotes crimes or can be 
taken of the offences mentioned above, of which if a man is guilty he does not serve the law of God with 
the mind, from which law he must first have departed in heart before he is guilty of any of them with the 
flesh. For what is it to serve the law of sin, but to do what is commanded by sin? What sort of sin then is it 
to which so great holiness and perfection feels that it is captive, and yet doubts not that it will be freed 
from it by the grace of Christ, saying: “O wretched man that I am! Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death? Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ our Lord”? What law, I ask, will you maintain to be 
implanted in our members, which, withdrawing us from the law of God and bringing us into captivity to 
the law of sin, could make us wretched rather than guilty so that we should not be consigned to eternal 


punishment, but still as it were sigh for the unbroken joys of bliss, and, seeking for a helper who shall 
restore us to it, exclaim with the Apostle: “O wretched man that Iam! Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” For what is it to be led captive to the law of sin but to continue to perform and commit sin? 
Or what other chief good can be given which the saints cannot fulfil, except that in comparison with 
which, as we said above, everything else is not good? Indeed we know that many things in this world are 
good, and chiefly, modesty, continence, sobriety, humility, justice, mercy, temperance, piety: but all of 
these things fail to come up to that chief good, and can be done I say not by apostles, but even by ordinary 
folk; and, those by whom they are not done, are either chastised with eternal punishment, or are set free 
by great exertions, as was said above, of penitence, and not by the daily grace of Christ. It remains then 
for us to admit that this saying of the Apostle is rightly applied only to the persons of saints, who day after 
day falling under this law, which we described, of sin not of crimes, are secure of their salvation and not 
precipitated into wicked deeds, but, as has often been said, are drawn away from the contemplation of 
God to the misery of bodily thoughts, and are often deprived of the blessing of that true bliss. For if they 
felt that by this law of their members they were bound daily to crimes, they would complain of the loss not 
of happiness but of innocence, and the Apostle Paul would not say: “O wretched man that I am,” but 
“Impure,” or “Wicked man that I am,” and he would wish to be rid not of the body of this death, i.e., this 
mortal state, but of the crimes and misdeeds of this flesh. But because by reason of his state of human 
frailty he felt that he was captive, i.e., led away to carnal cares and anxieties which the law of sin and 
death causes, he groans over this law of sin under which against his will he had fallen, and at once has 
recourse to Christ and is saved by the present redemption of His grace. Whatever of anxiety therefore 
that law of sin, which naturally produces the thorns and thistles of mortal thoughts and cares, has caused 
to spring up in the ground of the Apostle’s breast, that the law of grace at once plucks up. “For the law,” 
says he, “of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath set me free from the law of sin and death.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


WHAT IS THE BODY OF SIN 


This then is that body of death from which we cannot escape, pent in which those who are perfect, who 
have tasted “how gracious the Lord is,” daily feel with the prophet “how bad for himself and bitter it is for 
a man to depart from the Lord his God.” This is the body of death which restrains us from the heavenly 
vision and drags us back to earthly things, which causes men while singing Psalms and kneeling in prayer 
to have their thoughts filled with human figures, or conversations, or business, or unnecessary actions. 
This is the body of death, owing to which those, who would emulate the sanctity of angels, and who long 
to cling continually to God, yet are unable to arrive at the perfection of this good, because the body of 
death stands in their way, but they do the evil that they would not, i.e., they are dragged down in their 
minds even to the things which have nothing to do with their advance and perfection in virtue. Finally that 
the blessed Apostle might clearly denote that he said this of saintly and perfect men, and those like 
himself, he in a way points with his finger to himself and at once proceeds: “And so I myself,” i.e., I who 
say this, lay bare the secrets of my own not another’s conscience. This mode of speech at any rate the 
Apostle is familiarly accustomed to use, whenever he wants to point specially to himself, as here: “I, Paul, 
myself beseech you by the mildness and modesty of Christ;” and again: “except that I myself was not 
burdensome to you;” and once more: “But be it so: I myself did not burden you;” and elsewhere: “I, Paul, 
myself say unto you: if ye be circumcised Christ shall profit you nothing;” and to the Romans: “For I could 
wish that I myself were Anathema from Christ for my brethren.” But it cannot unreasonably be taken in 
this way, that “And so I myself” is expressly said with emphasis, i.e., 1 whom you know to be an Apostle of 
Christ, whom you venerate with the utmost respect, whom you believe to be of the highest character and 
perfect, and one in whom Christ speaks, though with the mind I serve the law of God, yet with the flesh I 
confess that I serve the law of sin, i.e., by the occupations of my human condition am sometimes dragged 
down from heavenly to earthly things and the height of my mind is brought down to the level of care for 
humble matters. And by this law of sin I find that at every moment I am so taken captive that although I 
persist in my immovable longing around the law of God, yet in no way can I escape the power of this 
captivity, unless I always fly to the grace of the Saviour. 


CHAPTER XVII 
HOW ALL THE SAINTS HAVE CONFESSED WITH TRUTH THAT THEY WERE UNCLEAN AND SINFUL 


And therefore with daily sighs all the saints grieve over this weakness of their nature and while they 
search into their shifting thoughts and the secrets and inmost recesses of their conscience, cry out in 
entreaty: “Enter not into judgment with Thy servant, for in Thy sight shall no man living be justified;” and 
this: “Who will boast that he hath a chaste heart? or who will have confidence that he is pure from sin?” 
and again: “There is not a righteous man upon earth that doeth good and sinneth not;” and this also: 
“Who knoweth his faults?” And so they have recognized that man’s righteousness is weak and imperfect 
and always needs God’s mercy, so that one of those whose iniquities and sins God purged away with the 
live coal of His word sent from the altar, after that marvellous vision of God, after his view of the 
Seraphim on high and the revelation of heavenly mysteries, said: “Woe is me! for I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips.” And I fancy that perhaps even then he would not 


have felt the uncleanness of his lips, unless it had been given him to recognize the true and complete 
purity of perfection by the vision of God, at the sight of Whom he suddenly became aware of his own 
uncleanness, of which he had previously been ignorant. For when he says: “Woe is me! for Iam a man of 
unclean lips,” he shows that his confession that follows refers to his own lips, and not to the uncleanness 
of the people: “and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips.” But even when in his prayer he 
confesses the uncleanness of all sinners, he embraces in his general supplication not only the mass of the 
wicked but also of the good, saying: “Behold Thou art angry, and we have sinned: in them we have been 
always, and we shall be saved. We are all become as one unclean, and all our righteousnesses as filthy 
rags.” What, I ask, could be clearer than this saying, in which the prophet includes not one only but all our 
righteousnesses and, looking round on all things that are considered unclean and disgusting, because he 
could find nothing in the life of men fouler or more unclean, chose to compare them to filthy rags. In vain 
then is the sharpness of a nagging objection raised against this perfectly clear truth, as a little while back 
you said: “If no one is without sin, then no one is holy; and if no one is holy, then no one will be saved.” 
For the puzzle of this question can be solved by the prophet’s testimony. “Behold,” he says, “Thou art 
angry and we have sinned,” i.e., when Thou didst reject our pride of heart or our carelessness, and 
deprive us of Thine aid, at once the abyss of our sins swallowed us up, as if one should say to the bright 
substance of the sun: Behold thou hast set, and at once murky darkness covered us. And yet though he 
here says that the saints have sinned, and have not only sinned but also have always remained in their 
sins, he does not altogether despair of salvation but adds: “In them we have been always, and we shall be 
saved.” This saying: “Behold Thou art angry and we have sinned,” I will compare to that one of the 
Apostle’s: “O wretched man that I am! Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” Again this that 
the prophet subjoins: “In them we have been always, and we shall be saved,” corresponds to the following 
words of the Apostle: “Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” In the same way also this 
passage of the same prophet: “Woe is me! for I am a man of unclean lips and I dwell in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips,” seems to agree with the words quoted above: “O wretched man that I am! Who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” And what follows in the prophet. “And behold there flew to 
me one of the Seraphim, having in his hand a coal (or stone) which he had taken with the tongs from off 
the altar. And he touched my mouth and said: Lo, with this I have touched thy lips, and thine iniquity is 
taken away and thy sin is purged,” is just what seems to have fallen from the mouth of Paul, who says: 
“Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” You see then how all the saints with truth confess not 
so much in the person of the people as in their own that they are sinners, and yet by no means despair of 
their salvation, but look for full justification (which they do not hope that they cannot obtain by virtue of 
the state of human frailty) from the grace and mercy of the Lord. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THAT EVEN GOOD AND HOLY MEN ARE NOT WITHOUT SIN 


But that no one however holy is in this life free from trespasses and sin, we are told also by the teaching 
of the Saviour, who gave His disciples the form of the perfect prayer and among those other sublime and 
sacred commands, which as they were only given to the saints and perfect cannot apply to the wicked and 
unbelievers, He bade this to be inserted: “And forgive us our debts as we also forgive our debtors.” If then 
this is offered as a true prayer and by saints, as we ought without the shadow of a doubt to believe, who 
can be found so obstinate and impudent, so puffed up with the pride of the devil’s own rage, as to 
maintain that he is without sin, and not only to think himself greater than apostles, but also to charge the 
Saviour Himself with ignorance or folly, as if He either did not know that some men could be free from 
debts, or was idly teaching those whom He knew to stand in no need of the remedy of that prayer? But 
since all the saints who altogether keep the commands of their King, say every day “Forgive us our debts,” 
if they speak the truth there is indeed no one free from sin, but if they speak falsely, it is equally true that 
they are not free from the sin of falsehood. Wherefore also that most wise Ecclesiastes reviewing in his 
mind all the actions and purposes of men declares without any exception: “that there is not a righteous 
man upon earth, that doeth good and sinneth not,” i.e., no one ever could or ever will be found on this 
earth so holy, so diligent, so earnest as to be able continually to cling to that true and unique good, and 
not day after day to feel that he is drawn aside from it and fails. But still though he maintains that he 
cannot be free from wrong doing, yet none the less we must not deny that he is righteous. 


CHAPTER XIX 


HOW EVEN IN THE HOUR OF PRAYER IT IS ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE TO AVOID SIN 


Whoever then ascribes sinlessness to human nature must fight against no idle words but the witness and 
proof of his conscience which is on our side, and then only should maintain that he is without sin, when he 
finds that he is not torn away from this highest good: nay rather, whoever considering his own conscience, 
to say no more, finds that he has celebrated even one single service without the distraction of a single 
word or deed or thought, may say that he is without sin. Further because we admit that the discursive 
lightness of the human mind cannot get rid of these idle and empty things, we thus consequently confess 
with truth that we are not without sin. For with whatever care a man tries to keep his heart, he can never, 
owing to the resistance of the nature of the flesh, keep it according to the desire of his spirit. For however 


far the human mind may have advanced and progressed towards a finer purity of contemplation, so much 
the more will it see itself to be unclean, as it were in the mirror of its purity, because while the soul raises 
itself for a loftier vision and as it looks forth yearns for greater things than it performs, it is sure always to 
despise as inferior and worthless the things in which it is mixed up. Since a keener sight notices more; 
and a blameless life produces greater sorrow when found fault with; and amendment of life, and earnest 
striving after goodness multiplies groans and sighs. For no one can rest content with that stage to which 
he has advanced, and however much a man may be purified in mind, so much the more does he see 
himself to be foul, and find grounds for humiliation rather than for pride, and, however swiftly he may 
climb to greater heights, so much more does he see above him whither he is tending. Finally that chosen 
Apostle “whom Jesus loved,” who lay on His bosom, uttered this saying as if from the heart of the Lord: “If 
we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us.” And so if when we say that we 
have no sin, we have not the truth, that is Christ, in us, what good do we do except to prove ourselves by 
this very profession, criminals and wicked among sinners? 


CHAPTER XX 


FROM WHOM WE CAN LEARN THE DESTRUCTION OF SIN AND PERFECTION OF GOODNESS 


Lastly if you would like to investigate more thoroughly whether it is possible for human nature to attain 
sinlessness, from whom can we more clearly learn this than from those who “have crucified the flesh with 
its faults and lusts,” and to whom “the world is really crucified”? Who though they have not only utterly 
eradicated all faults from their hearts, but also are trying to shut out even the thought and recollection of 
sin, yet still day after day faithfully maintain that they cannot even for a single hour be free from spot of 
sin. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THAT ALTHOUGH WE ACKNOWLEDGE THAT WE CANNOT BE WITHOUT SIN, YET STILL WE OUGHT NOT TO 
SUSPEND OURSELVES FROM THE LORD’S COMMUNION 


Yet we ought not to suspend ourselves from the Lord’s Communion because we confess ourselves sinners, 
but should more and more eagerly hasten to it for the healing of our soul, and purifying of our spirit, and 
seek the rather a remedy for our wounds with humility of mind and faith, as considering ourselves 
unworthy to receive so great grace. Otherwise we cannot worthily receive the Communion even once a 
year, as some do, who live in monasteries and so regard the dignity and holiness and value of the heavenly 
sacraments, as to think that none but saints and spotless persons should venture to receive them, and not 
rather that they would make us saints and pure by taking them. And these thereby fall into greater 
presumption and arrogance than what they seem to themselves to avoid, because at the time when they 
do receive them, they consider that they are worthy to receive them. But it is much better to receive them 
every Sunday for the healing of our infirmities, with that humility of heart, whereby we believe and 
confess that we can never touch those holy mysteries worthily, than to be puffed up by a foolish 
persuasion of heart, and believe that at the year’s end we are worthy to receive them. Wherefore that we 
may be able to grasp this and hold it fruitfully, let us the more earnestly implore the Lord’s mercy to help 
us to perform this, which is learnt not like other human arts, by some previous verbal explanation, but 
rather by experience and action leading the way; and which also unless it is often considered and 
hammered out in the Conferences of spiritual persons, and anxiously sifted by daily experience and trial of 
it, will either become obsolete through carelessness or perish by idle forgetfulness. 


XXIV. Conference of Abbot Abraham 


On Mortification 


CHAPTER I 
HOW WE LAID BARE THE SECRETS OF OUR THOUGHTS TO ABBOT ABRAHAM 


This twenty-fourth Conference of Abbot Abraham is by the favour of Christ produced, which concludes the 
traditions and decisions of all the Elders; and when by the aid of your prayers it has been finished, as the 
number mystically corresponds to that of the four and twenty Elders who are said in the holy Apocalypse 
to offer their crowns to the Lamb, we think that we shall have paid the debt of all our promises. And 
henceforth if these four and twenty Elders of ours have been crowned with any glory for the sake of their 
teaching, they shall with bowed heads offer it to the Lamb who was slain for the salvation of the world: for 
He it was Who vouchsafed for the honour of His name to grant to them such exalted feelings and to us 
whatever words were needful to set forth such profound thoughts. And the merits of His gift must be 
referred to the Author of all good, to whom the more is owed, as the more is paid. Therefore with anxious 
confession we laid before this Abraham the impulse of our thoughts, whereby we were urged by daily 
perplexities of our mind to return to our country and revisit our kinsfolk. For from this the greatest reason 
for our desire sprang, because we remembered that our kinsfolk were endowed with such piety and 
goodness that we felt sure that they would never interfere with our purpose, and we constantly reflected, 
that we should gain more good out of their earnestness, and should be hampered by no cares about bodily 
matters, and no trouble in providing food, as they would gladly minister abundantly to the supply of all 
our wants, and besides this we were feeding our souls on the hope of empty joys, as we thought that we 
should gain the greatest good from the conversion of many, who were to be turned to the way of salvation 
by our example and instructions. Then besides this the very spot, where was the ancestral possession of 
our forefathers, and the delightful pleasantness of the neighbourhood was painted before our eyes, how 
pleasantly and suitably it stretched away to the desert, so that the recesses of the woods would not only 
delight the heart of a monk, but would also furnish him with a plentiful supply of food. And when we 
explained all this to the aforesaid old man, in a straightforward way, according to the faith of our 
conscience, and showed by our copious tears that we could no longer resist the violence of the impulse, 
unless the grace of God came to our rescue by the healing which he could give, he waited for a long time 
in silence and at last sighed deeply and said: 


CHAPTER II 
HOW THE OLD MAN EXPOSED OUR ERRORS 


The feebleness of your ideas shows that you have not yet renounced worldly desires nor mortified your 
former lusts. For as the wandering character of your desires testifies to the sloth of your heart, this 
pilgrimage and absence from your kinsfolk, which you ought rather to endure with your heart, you do 
endure only with the flesh. For all these things would have been buried and altogether driven out of your 
hearts, if you had got hold of the right method of renunciation, and the main reason for the solitude in 
which we dwell. And so I see that you are labouring under that infirmity of sluggishness, which is thus 
described in Proverbs: “Every sluggard is always desiring something;” and again: “Desires kill the 
slothful.” For in our case too these supplies of worldly conveniences, which you have described, would not 
be wanting, if we believed that they were appropriate to our calling, or thought that we could get out of 
those delights and pleasures as much profit as that which is gained from this squalor of the country and 
bodily affliction. Nor are we so deprived of the solace of our kinsfolk, that those who delight to support us 
with their substance should fail us, were it not that this saying of the Saviour meets us and excludes 
everything that contributes to the support of this flesh, as He says: “He who doth not leave (or hate) 
father and mother and children and brethren cannot be My disciple.” But if we were altogether deprived 
of the protection of our parents, the services of the princes of this world would not be wanting, as they 
would most thankfully rejoice to minister to our necessities with prompt liberality. And supported by their 
bounty, we should be free from the care of preparing food, were it not that this curse of the prophet 
terribly frightened us. For “Cursed,” he says, “is the man that putteth his hope in man;” and: “Put not 
your trust in princes.” We should also at any rate place our cells on the banks of the river Nile and have 
water at our very doors, so as not to be obliged to carry it on our necks for four miles, were it not that the 
blessed Apostle rendered us indefatigable in enduring this labour, and cheered us by his words, saying: 
“Every one shall receive his own reward according to his labour.” Nor are we ignorant that there are even 
in our country some pleasant recesses, where plenty of fruits, and pleasant gardens, and fertile ground 
would furnish the food we need with the slightest bodily efforts on our part, were it not that we were 
afraid lest that reproach might apply to us, which is directed against the rich man in the gospel: “Because 


thou hast received thy consolation in this life.” But as we despise all these things and scorn them together 
with all the pleasures of this world, we delight only in this squalor, and prefer to all luxuries this dreadful 
and vast desert, and cannot compare any riches of a fertile soil to these barren sands, as we pursue no 
temporal gains of this body, but the eternal rewards of the spirit. For it is but little for a monk to have 
once made his renunciation, i.e., in the early days of his conversion to have disregarded the present 
world, unless he continues to renounce it daily. For to the very end of this life we must with the prophet 
say this: “And I have not desired the day of man, Thou knowest.” Wherefore also the Lord says in the 
gospel: “If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself and take up his cross daily and follow Me.” 


CHAPTER III 
OF THE CHARACTER OF THE DISTRICTS WHICH ANCHORITES OUGHT TO SEEK 


And therefore by him who is exercising anxious care over the purity of his inner man, those districts 
should be sought, which do not by their fruitfulness and fertility invite his mind to the trouble of 
cultivating them, nor drive him forth from his fixed and immovable position in his cell, and force him to go 
forth to some work in the open air, and so, his thoughts being as it were poured forth openly, scatter to 
the winds all his concentration of mind and all the keenness of his vision of his aim. And this cannot be 
guarded against or seen by anyone at all however careful and watchful, except one who continually keeps 
his body and soul shut up and enclosed in walls, that, like a splendid fisherman, looking out for food for 
himself by the apostolic art, he may eagerly and without moving catch the swarms of thoughts swimming 
in the calm depths of his heart, and surveying with curious eye the depths as from a high rock, may 
sagaciously and cunningly decide what he ought to lure to himself by his saving hook, and what he can 
neglect and reject as bad and nasty fishes. 


CHAPTER IV 
WHAT SORTS OF WORK SHOULD BE CHOSEN BY SOLITARIES 


Everyone therefore who constantly perseveres in this watchfulness will effectually fulfil what is very 
plainly expressed by the prophet Habakkuk: “I will stand upon my watch, and ascend upon the rock, and 
will look out to see what He shall say to me, and what I may answer to Him that reproveth me.” And how 
difficult and tiresome this is, is very clearly shown by the experience of those who live in the desert of 
Calamus or Porphyrion. For though they are separated from all the cities and dwellings of men by a longer 
stretch of desert than the wilderness of Scete (since by penetrating seven or eight days’ journey into the 
recesses of the vast wilderness, they scarcely arrive at their hiding places and cells) yet because there 
they are devoted to agriculture and not in the least confined to the cloister, whenever they come to these 
squalid districts in which we are living, or to Scete, they are annoyed by such harassing thoughts and 
such anxiety of mind that, as if they were beginners and men who had never given the slightest attention 
to the exercises of solitude, they cannot endure the life of the cells and the peace and quietness of them, 
and are at once driven forth and obliged to leave them, as if they were inexperienced and novices. For 
they have not learnt to still the motions of the inner man, and to quell the tempests of their thoughts by 
anxious care and persevering efforts, as, toiling day after day in work in the open air, they are moving 
about all day long in empty space, not only in the flesh but also in heart; and pour forth their thoughts 
openly as the body moves hither and thither. And therefore they do not notice the folly of their mind in 
longing for many things, nor can they put a check upon its vague discursiveness; and as they cannot bear 
sorrow of spirit they think that the fact of a continuance of silence is unendurable, and those who are 
never tired by hard work in the country, are beaten by silence and worn out by the length of their rest. 


CHAPTER V 
THAT ANXIETY OF HEART IS MADE WORSE RATHER THAN BETTER BY RESTLESSNESS OF BODY 


Nor is it wonderful if one who lives in a cell, having his thoughts collected together as it were in a narrow 
cloister, is oppressed by a multitude of anxieties, which break out with the man himself from the 
confinement of the dwelling, and at once dash here and there like wild horses. But while they are now 
roaming at large from their stalls, for the moment some short and sad solace is enjoyed: but when, after 
the body has returned to its own cell, the whole troop of thoughts retires again to its proper home, the 
habit of chronic licence gives rise to worse pangs. Those then who are unable and ignorant how to 
struggle against the promptings of their own fancies, when they are harassed in their cell, by accidie 
attacking their bosom more violently than usual, if they relax their strict rule and allow themselves the 
liberty of going out oftener, will arouse a worse plague against themselves by means of this which they 
fancy is a remedy: just as men fancy that they can check the violence of an inward fever by a draught of 
the coldest water, though it is a fact that by it its fire is inflamed rather than quenched, as a far worse 
attack follows after the momentary alleviation. 


CHAPTER VI 
A COMPARISON SHOWING HOW A MONK OUGHT TO KEEP GUARD OVER HIS THOUGHTS 


already begun its non-existence! Now, things which are absolutely different, as mutation and destruction 
are, will not admit of mixture and confusion; in their operations, too, they differ. One destroys, the other 
changes. Therefore, as that which is destroyed is not changed, so that which is changed is not destroyed. 
To perish is altogether to cease to be what a thing once was, whereas to be changed is to exist in another 
condition. Now, if a thing exists in another condition, it can still be the same thing itself; for since it does 
not perish, it has its existence still. A change, indeed, it has experienced, but not a destruction. A thing 
may undergo a complete change, and yet remain still the same thing. In like manner, a man also may be 
quite himself in substance even in the present life, and for all that undergo various changes—in habit, in 
bodily bulk, in health, in condition, in dignity, and in age—in taste, business, means, houses, laws and 
customs—and still lose nothing of his human nature, nor so to be made another man as to cease to be the 
same; indeed, I ought hardly to say another man, but another thing. This form of change even the Holy 
Scriptures give us instances of. The hand of Moses is changed, and it becomes like a dead one, bloodless, 
colourless, and stiff with cold; but on the recovery of heat, and on the restoration of its natural colour, it is 
again the same flesh and blood. Afterwards the face of the same Moses is changed, with a brightness 
which eye could not bear. But he was Moses still, even when he was not visible. So also Stephen had 
already put on the appearance of an angel, although they were none other than his human knees which 
bent beneath the stoning. The Lord, again, in the retirement of the mount, had changed His raiment for a 
robe of light; but He still retained features which Peter could recognise. In that same scene Moses also 
and Elias gave proof that the same condition of bodily existence may continue even in glory—the one in 
the likeness of a flesh which he had not yet recovered, the other in the reality of one which he had not yet 
put off. It was as full of this splendid example that Paul said: “Who shall change our vile body, that it may 
be fashioned like unto His glorious body.” But if you maintain that a transfiguration and a conversion 
amounts to the annihilation of any substance, then it follows that “Saul, when changed into another man,” 
passed away from his own bodily substance; and that Satan himself, when “transformed into an angel of 
light,” loses his own proper character. Such is not my opinion. So likewise changes, conversions and 
reformations will necessarily take place to bring about the resurrection, but the substance of the flesh will 
still be preserved safe. 


CHAPTER LVI 


THE PROCEDURE OF THE LAST JUDGMENT, AND ITS AWARDS, ONLY POSSIBLE ON THE IDENTITY OF THE RISEN 
BODY WITH OUR PRESENT FLESH 


For how absurd, and in truth how unjust, and in both respects how unworthy of God, for one substance to 
do the work, and another to reap the reward: that this flesh of ours should be torn by martyrdom, and 
another wear the crown; or, on the other hand, that this flesh of ours should wallow in uncleanness, and 
another receive the condemnation! Is it not better to renounce all faith at once in the hope of the 
resurrection, than to trifle with the wisdom and justice of God? Better that Marcion should rise again than 
Valentinus. For it cannot be believed that the mind, or the memory, or the conscience of existing man is 
abolished by putting on that change of raiment which immortality and incorruption supplies; for in that 
case all the gain and fruit of the resurrection, and the permanent effect of God’s judgment both on soul 
and body, would certainly fall to the ground. If 1 remember not that it is I who have served Him, how shall 
I ascribe glory to God? How sing to Him “the new song,” if Iam ignorant that it is I who owe Him thanks? 
But why is exception taken only against the change of the flesh, and not of the soul also, which in all 
things is superior to the flesh? How happens it, that the self-same soul which in our present flesh has gone 
through all life’s course, which has learnt the knowledge of God, and put on Christ, and sown the hope of 
salvation in this flesh, must reap its harvest in another flesh of which we know nothing? Verily that must 
be a most highly favoured flesh, which shall have the enjoyment of life at so gratuitous a rate! But if the 
soul is not to be changed also, then there is no resurrection of the soul; nor will it be believed to have 
itself risen, unless it has risen some different thing. 


CHAPTER LVII 


OUR BODIES, HOWEVER MUTILATED BEFORE OR AFTER DEATH, SHALL RECOVER THEIR PERFECT INTEGRITY IN 
THE RESURRECTION. ILLUSTRATION OF THE ENFRANCHISED SLAVE 


We now come to the most usual cavil of unbelief. If, they say, it be actually the selfsame substance which 
is recalled to life with all its form, and lineaments, and quality, then why not with all its other 
characteristics? Then the blind, and the lame, and the palsied, and whoever else may have passed away 
with any conspicuous mark, will return again with the same. What now is the fact, although you in the 
greatness of your conceit thus disdain to accept from God so vast a grace? Does it not happen that, when 
you now admit the salvation of only the soul, you ascribe it to men at the cost of half their nature? What is 
the good of believing in the resurrection, unless your faith embraces the whole of it? If the flesh is to be 
repaired after its dissolution, much more will it be restored after some violent injury. Greater cases 
prescribe rules for lesser ones. Is not the amputation or the crushing of a limb the death of that limb? 
Now, if the death of the whole person is rescinded by its resurrection, what must we say of the death of a 
part of him? If we are changed for glory, how much more for integrity! Any loss sustained by our bodies is 
an accident to them, but their entirety is their natural property. In this condition we are born. Even if we 
become injured in the womb, this is loss suffered by what is already a human being. Natural condition is 


Wherefore a monk’s whole attention should thus be fixed on one point, and the rise and circle of all his 
thoughts be vigorously restricted to it; viz., to the recollection of God, as when a man, who is anxious to 
raise on high a vault of a round arch, must constantly draw a line round from its exact centre, and in 
accordance with the sure standard it gives discover by the laws of building all the evenness and 
roundness required. But if anyone tries to finish it without ascertaining its centre—though with the utmost 
confidence in his art and ability, it is impossible for him to keep the circumference even, without any 
error, or to find out simply by looking at it how much he has taken off by his mistake from the beauty of 
real roundness, unless he always has recourse to that test of truth and by its decision corrects the inner 
and outer edge of his work, and so finishes the large and lofty pile to the exact point. So also our mind, 
unless by working round the love of the Lord alone as an immovably fixed centre, through all the 
circumstances of our works and contrivances, it either fits or rejects the character of all our thoughts by 
the excellent compasses, if I may so say, of love, will never by excellent skill build up the structure of that 
spiritual edifice of which Paul is the architect, nor possess that beautiful house, which the blessed David 
desired in his heart to show to the Lord and said: “I have loved the beauty of Thine house and the place of 
the dwelling of Thy glory;” but will without foresight raise in his heart a house that is not beautiful, and 
that is unworthy of the Holy Ghost, one that will presently fall, and so will receive no glory from the 
reception of the blessed Inhabitant, but will be miserably destroyed by the fall of his building. 


CHAPTER VII 


A QUESTION WHY THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF OUR KINSFOLK IS CONSIDERED TO INTERFERE WITH US, WHEREAS 
IT DOES NOT INTERFERE IN THE CASE OF THOSE LIVING IN EGYPT 


Germanus: It is a very useful and needful rule that is given for the kind of works that can be done within 
the cells. For we have often proved the value of this not only by the example of your holiness, based on the 
imitation of the virtues of the apostles, but also by our own experience. But it is not sufficiently clear why 
we ought so thoroughly to avoid the neighbourhood of our kinsfolk, which you did not reject altogether. 
For if we see you, blamelessly walking in all the way of perfection, and not only dwelling in your own 
country but some of you having not even retired far from their own village, why should that which does 
not hurt you be considered bad for us? 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE ANSWER THAT ALL THINGS ARE NOT SUITABLE FOR ALL MEN 


Abraham: Sometimes we see bad precedents taken from good things. For if a man ventures to do the 
same thing as another, but not with the same mind and purpose, or not with equal goodness, he will 
immediately fall into the snares of deception and death through the very things from which others gain 
the fruit of eternal life: As that strong armed lad matched with the warlike giant in the combat would 
certainly have found, if he had been clad in the heavy armour of Saul fit only for men; and that by which 
one of stronger age would have laid low countless hosts of foes, would only have brought certain danger 
to the stripling, had he not with prudent discretion chosen the sort of weapons suitable to his youth, and 
armed himself against his foul foe not with breastplate and shield, with which he saw that others were 
equipped, but with those weapons with which he was able to fight. Wherefore it is right for each one of us 
first to consider carefully the measure of his powers and in accordance with its limits, to choose what 
system he pleases, because though all are good, yet all things cannot be fit for all men. For we do not 
assert that because the anchorite’s life is good, it is therefore suited for everybody: for by many it is felt to 
be not only useless, but even injurious. Nor because we are right in taking up the system of the 
Coenobium and the pious and praiseworthy care of the brethren, do we therefore consider that it ought to 
be followed by everybody. So also the fruits of the care of strangers are very plentiful, but this cannot be 
taken up by everybody without loss of patience. Further, the systems of your country and of this must first 
be weighed against each other; and then the powers of men gathered from the constant occurrence of 
their virtues or vices must be severally weighed in the opposite scales. For it may happen that what is 
difficult or impossible for a man of one nation in the case of others is somehow turned by ingrained habit 
into nature: just as some nations, separated by a wide difference of region, can bear tremendous force of 
cold or heat of the sun without any covering of the body, which certainly others who have no experience of 
that inclement sky, could not possibly endure, however strong they may be. So also do you who with the 
utmost efforts of mind and body are trying in this district to get the better of the nature of your country in 
many respects, diligently consider whether in those regions which, as report says, are frozen, and bound 
by the cold of excessive unbelief, you could endure this nakedness, if I may so term it. For to us the fact 
that our holy life is of long standing has almost naturally imparted this fortitude in our purpose, and if we 
see that you are our equals in virtue and constancy, you in like manner need not shun the neighbourhood 
of your kinsfolk and brethren. 


CHAPTER IX 


THAT THOSE NEED NOT FEAR THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THEIR KINSFOLK, WHO CAN EMULATE THE 
MORTIFICATION OF ABBOT APOLLOS 


But that you may be able fairly to measure the amount of your strength by a certain test of strictness I will 
point out to you what was done by a certain old man; viz., Abbot Apollos that if your secret scrutiny of 
your heart decides that you are not behind this man in purpose and goodness, you may venture on 
remaining in your country and living near your kinsfolk without detriment to your purpose or injury to 
your mode of life, and be sure that neither the feeling of nearness nor your love for the district can 
interfere with the strictness of this humble lot, which not only your own will but the needs also of your 
pilgrimage enforce upon you in this country. When then his own brother had come to this old man, whom 
we have mentioned, in the dead of night, begging him to come out for a little while from his monastery, to 
help him to rescue an ox, which as he sadly complained had stuck in the mire of a swamp a little way off, 
because he could not possibly rescue it alone, Abbot Apollos stolidly replied to his entreaties: “Why did 
you not ask our younger brother who was nearer to you as you passed by than I?” and when the other, 
thinking that he had forgotten the death of his brother who had been long ago buried, and that he was 
almost weak in his mind from excessive abstinence and continual solitude, replied: “How could I summon 
one who died fifteen years ago?” Abbot Apollos said: “Don’t you know that I too have been dead to this 
world for twenty years, and that I can’t from my tomb in this cell give you any assistance in what belongs 
to the affairs of this present life? And Christ is so far from allowing me ever so little to relax my purpose of 
mortification on which I have entered, for extricating your ox, that He did not even permit the very 
shortest intermission of it for my father’s funeral, which would have been undertaken much more readily 
properly and piously.” And so do ye now search out the secrets of your breast and carefully consider 
whether you also can continually preserve such strictness of mind with regard to your kinsfolk, and when 
you find that you are like him in this mortification of soul, then at last you may know that in the same way 
the neighbourhood of your kinsfolk and brothers will not hurt you, when, I mean, you hold that though 
they are very close to you, you are dead to them, in such a way that you suffer neither them to be 
benefited by your assistance, nor yourselves to be relaxed by duties towards them. 


CHAPTER X 
A QUESTION WHETHER IT IS BAD FOR A MONK TO HAVE HIS WANTS SUPPLIED BY HIS KINSFOLK 


Germanus: On this subject you have certainly left no room for any further uncertainty. For we are sure 
that we cannot possibly keep up our present wretched garb, or our daily going barefoot in their 
neighbourhood, and that there we should not even procure with the same labour what is necessary for our 
sustenance, as here we are actually obliged to fetch our water on our necks for three miles. For shame on 
our part as well as on theirs would not in the least allow us to do this before them. However how will it 
hurt our plan of life if we are altogether set free from anxiety on the score of preparing our food, by being 
supplied by them with all things, and so give ourselves up simply to reading and prayer, that by the 
removal of that labour with which we are now distracted we may devote ourselves more earnestly to 
spiritual interests alone? 


CHAPTER XI 
THE ANSWER STATING WHAT SAINT ANTONY LAID DOWN ON THIS MATTER 


Abraham: I will not give you my own opinion against this, but that of the blessed Antony, whereby he 
confounded the laziness of a certain brother (overcome by this luke-warmness which you describe) in such 
a way as also to cut the knot of your subject. For when one came as I said to the aforesaid old man, and 
said that the Anchorite system was not at all to be admired, declaring that it required greater virtue for a 
man to practise what belongs to perfection living among men rather than in the desert, the blessed 
Antony asked where he lived himself, and when he said that he lived close to his relations, and boasted 
that by their provision he was set free from all care and anxiety of daily work, and gave himself up 
ceaselessly and solely to reading and prayer without any distraction of spirit, once more the blessed 
Antony said: “Tell me, my good friend, whether you grieve with their griefs and misfortunes, and in the 
same way rejoice in their good fortune?” He confessed that he shared in them both. To whom the old man: 
“You should know,” said he, “that in the world to come also you will be judged in the lot of those with 
whom in this life you have been affected by sharing in their gain or loss, or joy or sorrow.” And not 
satisfied with this statement the blessed Antony entered on a still wider field of discussion, saying: “This 
mode of life and this most lukewarm condition not only strike you with that damage of which I spoke 
(though you do not feel it now, when somehow you say in accordance with that saying in Proverbs: They 
strike me but I am not grieved: and they mocked me but I knew it not;’ or this that is said in the Prophet: 
And strangers have devoured his strength, but he himself knew it not’ ), because day after day they 
ceaselessly drag down your mind to earthly things, and change it in accordance with the variations of 
chance; but also because they defraud you of the fruits of your hands and the due reward of your own 
exertions, as they do not suffer you to be supported by what these supply, or to procure your daily food for 
yourself with your own hands, according to the rule of the blessed Apostle, as he when giving his last 
charge to the heads of the Church of Ephesus, asserts that though he was occupied with the sacred duties 
of preaching the gospel yet he provided not only for himself, but also for those who were prevented by 
necessary duties with regard to his ministry, saying: Ye yourselves know that these hands have ministered 
to my necessities and to the necessities of those who were with me.’ But to show that he did this as a 


pattern to be useful to us he says elsewhere: We were not idle among you; neither did we eat any man’s 
bread for nothing, but in labour and in toil we worked night and day lest we should be chargeable to any 
of you. Not as if we had not power; but that we might give ourselves a pattern unto you, to imitate us.” 


CHAPTER XII 


OF THE VALUE OF WORK AND THE HARM OF IDLENESS 


And so though we also might have the protection of our kinsfolk, yet we have preferred his abstinence to 
all riches, and have chosen to procure our daily bodily sustenance by our own exertions rather than rely 
on the sure provision made by our relations, having less inclination for idle meditation on holy Scripture 
of which you have spoken, and that fruitless attendance to reading than to this laborious poverty. And 
certainly we should most gladly pursue the former, if the authority of the apostles had taught us by their 
examples that it was better for us, or the rules of the Elders had laid it down for our good. But you must 
know that you are affected by this no less than by that harm of which I spoke above, because though your 
body may be sound and lusty, yet you are supported by another’s contributions, a thing which properly 
belongs only to the feeble. For certainly the whole human race, except only that class of monks, who live 
in accordance with the Apostle’s command by the daily labours of their own hands, looks for the charity of 
another’s compassion. Wherefore it is clear that not only those who boast that they themselves are 
supported either by the wealth of their relations or the labours of their servants or the produce of their 
farms, but also the kings of this world are supported by charity. This at any rate is embraced in the 
definition of our predecessors, who have laid down that anything that is taken for the requirements of 
daily food which has not been procured and prepared by the labour of our own hands, ought to be 
referred to charity, as the Apostle teaches, who altogether forbids the help of another’s bounty to the idle 
and says: “If a man does not work, neither let him eat.” These words the blessed Antony used against 
some one, and instructed us also by the example of his teaching, to shun the pernicious allurements of our 
relations and of all who provide the needful charity for our food as well as the delights of a pleasant home, 
and to prefer to all the wealth of this world sandy wastes horrid with the barrenness of nature, and 
districts overwhelmed by living incrustations, and for that reason subject to no control or dominion of 
man, so that we should not only avoid the society of men for the sake of a pathless waste, but also that the 
character of a fruitful soil may never entice us to the distractions of cultivating it, whereby the mind 
would be recalled from the chief service of the heart, and rendered useless for spiritual aims. 


CHAPTER XIII 


A STORY OF A BARBER’S PAYMENTS, INTRODUCED FOR THE SAKE OF RECOGNIZING THE DEVILS ILLUSIONS 


For as you hope that you can save others also, and are eager to return to your country with the hope of 
greater gain, hear also on this subject a story of Abbot Macarius, very neatly and prettily invented, which 
he also gave to a man in a tumult of similar desires, to cure him by a most appropriate story. “There was,” 
said he, “in a certain city a very clever barber, who used to shave everybody for three pence and by 
getting this poor and wretched sum for his work, out of this same amount used to procure what was 
required for his daily food, and after having taken all care of his body, used every day to put a hundred 
pence into his pocket. But while he was diligently amassing this gain, he heard that in a city a long way off 
each man paid the barber a shilling as his pay. And when he found this out, how long,’ said he, shall I be 
satisfied with this beggary, so as to get with my labour a pay of three pence, when by going thither I might 
amass riches by a large gain of shillings?’ And so at once taking with him the implements of his art, and 
using up in the expense all that he had got together and saved during a long time, he made his way with 
great difficulty to that most lucrative city. And there on the day of his arrival, he received from everyone 
the pay for his labour in accordance with what he had heard, and at eventide seeing that he had gained a 
large number of shillings he went in delight to the butcher’s to buy the food he wanted for his supper. And 
when he began to purchase it for a large sum of shillings he spent on a tiny bit of meat all the shillings 
that he had gained, and did not take home a surplus of even a single penny. And when he saw that his 
gains were thus used up every day so that he not only failed to put by anything but could scarcely get 
what he required for his daily food, he thought over the matter with himself and said: I will go back to my 
city, and once more, seek those very moderate profits, from which, when all my bodily wants were 
satisfied, a daily surplus gave a growing sum to support my old age; which, though it seemed small and 
trifling, yet by being constantly increased was amounting to no slight sum. In fact that gain of coppers 
was more profitable to me than is this nominal one of shillings from which not only is there nothing over 
to be laid by, but the necessities of my daily food are scarcely met.’” And therefore it is better for us with 
unbroken continuance to aim at this very slender profit in the desert, from which no secular cares, no 
worldly distractions, no pride of vainglory and vanity can detract, and which the pressure of no daily 
wants can lessen (for “a small thing that the righteous hath is better than great riches of the ungodly” ) 
rather than to pursue those larger profits which even if they are procured by the most valuable conversion 
of many, are yet absorbed by the claims of secular life and the daily leakage of distractions. For, as 
Solomon says, “Better is a single handful with rest than both hands full with labour and vexation of mind.” 
And in these allusions and inconveniences all that are at all weak are sure to be entangled, as while they 
are even doubtful of their own salvation, and themselves stand in need of the teaching and instruction of 


others, they are incited by the devil’s tricks to convert and guide others, and as, even if they succeed in 
gaining any advantage from the conversion of some, they waste by their impatience and rude manners 
whatever they have gained. For that will happen to them which is described by the prophet Haggai: “And 
he that gathereth riches, putteth them into a bag with holes.” For indeed a man puts his gains into a bag 
with holes, if he loses by want of self control and daily distractions of mind whatever he appears to gain 
by the conversion of others. And so it results that while they fancy that they can make larger profits by the 
instruction of others, they are actually deprived of their own improvement. For “There are who make 
themselves out rich though possessing nothing, and there are who humble themselves amid great riches;” 
and: “Better is a man who serves himself in a humble station than one who gains honour for himself and 
wanteth bread.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
A QUESTION HOW SUCH WRONG NOTIONS CAN CREEP INTO US 


Germanus: Very aptly has your discussion shown the error of these illusions by this illustration: but we 
should like in the same way to be taught its origin and how to cure it, and we are equally anxious to learn 
how this deception has taken hold of us. For everybody must see that no one at all can apply remedies to 
ill health except one who has already diagnosed the actual origin of the disease. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE ANSWER ON THE THREEFOLD MOVEMENT OF THE SOUL 


Abraham: Of all faults there is one source and origin, but different names are assigned to the passions and 
corruptions in accordance with the character of that part, or member, if I may so call it, which has been 
injuriously affected in the soul: As is sometimes also shown by the case of bodily diseases, in which though 
the cause is one and the same, yet there is a division into different kinds of maladies in accordance with 
the nature of the member affected. For when the violence of a noxious moisture has seized on the body’s 
citadel, i.e., the head, it brings about a feeling of headache, but when it affects the ears or eyes, it passes 
into the malady of earache or ophthalmia: when it spreads to the joints and the extremities of the hands it 
is called the gout in the joints or hands; but when it descends to the extremities of the feet, its name is 
changed and it is termed podagra: and the noxious moisture which is originally one and the same is 
described by as many names as there are separate members which it affects. In the same way to pass 
from visible to invisible things, we should hold that the tendency to each fault exists in the parts and, if I 
may use the expression, members of our soul. And, as some very wise men have laid down that its powers 
are threefold, either what is logikon, i.e., reasonable, or thumikon, i.e., irascible, or epi thumetikon, i.e., 
subject to desire, is sure to be troubled by some assault. When then the force of noxious passion takes 
possession of anyone by reason of these feelings, the name of the fault is given to it in accordance with 
the part affected. For if the plague of sin has infested its rational parts, it will produce the sins of 
vainglory, conceit, envy, pride, presumption, strife, heresy. If it has wounded the irascible feelings, it will 
give birth to rage, impatience, sulkiness, accidie, pusillanimity and cruelty. If it has affected that part 
which is subject to desire, it will be the parent of gluttony, fornication, covetousness, avarice, and noxious 
and earthly desires. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THAT THE RATIONAL PART OF OUR SOUL IS CORRUPT 


And therefore if you want to discover the source and origin of this fault, you must recognize that the 
rational part of your mind and soul is corrupt, that part namely from which the faults of presumption and 
vainglory for the most part spring. Further this first member, so to speak, of your soul must be healed by 
the judgment of a right discretion and the virtue of humility, as when it is injured, while you fancy that you 
can not only still scale the heights of perfection but actually teach others, and hold that you are capable 
and sufficient to instruct others, through the pride of vainglory you are carried away by these vain 
rovings, which your confession discloses. And these you will then be able to get rid of without difficulty, if 
you are established as I said in the humility of true discretion and learn with sorrow of heart how hard 
and difficult a thing it is for each of us to save his soul, and admit with the inmost feelings of your heart 
that you are not only far removed from that pride of teaching, but that you are actually still in need of the 
help of a teacher. 


CHAPTER XVII 
HOW THE WEAKER PART OF THE SOUL IS THE FIRST TO YIELD TO THE DEVILS TEMPTATIONS 


You should then apply to this member or part of the soul which we have described as particularly 
wounded, the remedy of true humility: for as, so far as appears, it is weaker than the other powers of the 
soul in you, it is sure to be the first to yield to the assaults of the devil. As when some injuries come upon 
us, which are caused either by toil laid upon us or by a bad atmosphere, it is generally the case in the 


bodies of men that those which are the weaker are the first to give in and yield to those chances, and 
when the disease has more particularly laid hold of them, it affects the sound parts of the body also with 
the same mischief, so also, when the pestilent blast of sin breathes over us the soul of each one of us is 
sure to be tempted above all by that passion, in the case of which its feebler and weaker portion does not 
make so stubborn a resistance to the powerful attacks of the foe, and to run the risk of being taken 
captive by those, in the case of which a careless watch opens an easier way to betrayal. For so Balsam 
gathered that God’s people could be by a sure method deceived, when he advised, that in that quarter, 
wherein he knew that the children of Israel were weak, the dangerous snares should be set for them, as 
he had no doubt that when a supply of women was offered to them, they would at once fall and be 
destroyed by fornication, because he was aware that the parts of their souls which were subject to desire 
were corrupted. So then the spiritual wickednesses tempt with crafty malice each one of us, by 
particularly laying insidious snares for those affections of the soul, in which they have seen that it is weak, 
as for instance, if they see that the reasonable parts of our soul are affected, they try to deceive us in the 
same way that the Scripture tells us that king Ahab was deceived by those Syrians, who said: “We know 
that the kings of Israel are merciful: And so let us put sackcloth upon our loins, and ropes round our 
heads, and go out to the king of Israel, and say to him: Thy servant Benhadad saith: I pray thee, let my 
soul live.” And thereby he was affected by no true goodness, but by the empty praise of his clemency, and 
said: “If he still liveth, he is my brother;” and after this fashion they can deceive us also by the error of 
that reasonable part, and make us incur the displeasure of God owing to that from which we were hoping 
that we might gain a reward and receive the recompense of goodness, and to us too the same rebuke may 
be addressed: “Because thou hast let go from thy hand a man who was worthy of death, thy life shall be 
for his life, and thy people for his people” Or when the unclean spirit says: “I will go forth, and will bea 
lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets,” he certainly spread the nets of deception by means of the 
reasonable feeling which he knew to be exposed to his deadly wiles. And this also the same spirit expected 
in the case of our Lord, when he tempted Him in these three affections of the soul, wherein he knew that 
all mankind had been taken captive, but gained nothing by his crafty wiles. For he approached that 
portion of his mind which was subject to desire, when he said: “Command that these stones be made 
bread;” the part subject to wrath, when he tried to incite Him to seek the power of the present life and the 
kingdoms of this world; the reasonable part when he said: “If Thou art the Son of God cast Thyself down 
from hence.” And in these his deception availed nothing for this reason because he found that there was 
nothing damaged in Him, in accordance with the supposition which he had formed from a false idea. 
Wherefore no part of His soul yielded when tempted by the wiles of the foe, “For lo,” He saith, “the prince 
of this world cometh and shall find nothing in Me.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


A QUESTION WHETHER WE SHOULD BE DRAWN BACK TO OUR COUNTRY BY A PROPER DESIRE FOR GREATER 
SILENCE 


Germanus: Among other kinds of illusions and mistakes on our part, which by the vain promise of spiritual 
advantages have fired us with a longing for our country (as your holiness has discovered by the keen 
insight of your mind), this stands out as the principal reason, that sometimes we are beset by our brethren 
and cannot possibly continue in unbroken solitude and continual silence, as we should like. And by this 
the course and measure of our daily abstinence, which we always want to maintain undisturbed for the 
chastening of our body, is sure to be interfered with on the arrival of some of the brethren. And this we 
certainly feel would never happen in our own country, where it is impossible to find anyone, or scarcely 
anyone who adopts this manner of life. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE ANSWER ON THE DEVILS ILLUSION, BECAUSE HE PROMISES US THE PEACE OF A VASTER SOLITUDE 


Abraham: Never to be resorted to by men at all is a sign of an unreasonable and ill-considered strictness, 
or rather of the greatest coldness. For if a man walks in this way, on which he has entered, with too slow 
steps, and lives according to the former man, it is right that none—I say not of the saints—but of any men 
should visit him. But you, if you are inflamed with true and perfect love of our Lord, and follow God, who 
indeed is love, with entire fervour of spirit, are sure to be resorted to by men, to whatever inaccessible 
spot you may flee, and, in proportion as the ardour of divine love brings you nearer to God, so will a larger 
concourse of saintly brethren flock to you. For, as the Lord says, “A city set on an hill cannot be hid,” 
because “them that love Me,” saith the Lord, “will I honour, and they that despise Me shall be 
contemned.” But you ought to know that this is the subtlest device of the devil, this is his best concealed 
pitfall, into which he precipitates some wretched and heedless persons, so that, while he is promising 
them greater things, he takes away the requisite advantages of their daily profit, by persuading them that 
more remote and raster deserts should be sought, and by portraying them in their heart as if they were 
sown with marvellous delights. And further some unknown and non-existent spots, he feigns to be well- 
known and suitable and already given over to our power and able to be secured without any difficulty. The 
men also of that country he feigns to be docile and followers of the way of salvation, that, while he is 
promising richer fruits for the soul there, he may craftily destroy our present profits. For when owing to 
this vain hope each one separates himself from living together with the Elders and has been deprived of 


all those things that he idly imagined in his heart, he rises as it were from a most profound slumber, and 
when awake will find nothing of those things of which he had dreamed. And so as he is hampered by 
larger requirements for this life and inextricable snares, the devil will not even allow him to aspire to 
those things which he had once promised himself, and as he is liable no longer to those rare and spiritual 
visits of the brethren which he had formerly avoided, but to daily interruptions from worldly folk, he will 
never suffer him to return even to the moderate quiet and system of the anchorite’s life. 


CHAPTER XX 
HOW USEFUL IS RELAXATION ON THE ARRIVAL OF BRETHREN 


That most refreshing interlude also of relaxation and courtesy, which sometimes is wont to intervene 
because of the arrival of brethren, although it may seem to us tiresome and what we ought to avoid, yet 
how useful it is and good for our bodies as well as our souls you must patiently hear in few words. It often 
happens I say not to novices and weak persons but even to those of the greatest experience and 
perfection, that unless the strain and tension of their mind is lessened by the relaxation of some changes, 
they fall either into coldness of spirit; or at any rate into a most dangerous state of bodily health. And 
therefore when there occur even frequent visits from the brethren they should not only be patiently put 
up with, but even gratefully welcomed by those who are wise and perfect; first because they stimulate us 
always to desire with greater eagerness the retirement of the desert (for somehow while they are thought 
to impede our progress, they really maintain it unwearied and unbroken, and if it was never hindered by 
any obstacles, it would not endure to the end with unswerving perseverance), next because they give us 
the opportunity of refreshing the body, together with the advantages of kindness, and at the same time 
with a most delightful relaxation of the body confer on us greater advantage than those which we should 
have gained by the weariness which results from abstinence. On which matter I will briefly give a most 
apt illustration handed down in an old story. 


CHAPTER XXI 
HOW THE EVANGELIST JOHN IS SAID TO HAVE SHOWN THE VALUE OF RELAXATION 


It is said that the blessed John, while he was gently stroking a partridge with his hands suddenly saw a 
philosopher approaching him in the garb of a hunter, who was astonished that a man of so great fame and 
reputation should demean himself to such paltry and trivial amusements, and said: “Can you be that John, 
whose great and famous reputation attracted me also with the greatest desire for your acquaintance? Why 
then do you occupy yourself with such poor amusements?” To whom the blessed John: “What is it,” said 
he, “that you are carrying in your hand?” The other replied: “a bow.” “And why,” said he, “do you not 
always carry it everywhere bent?” To whom the other replied: “It would not do, for the force of its 
stiffness would be relaxed by its being continually bent, and it would be lessened and destroyed, and 
when the time came for it to send stouter arrows after some beast, its stiffness would be lost by the 
excessive and continuous strain. and it would be impossible for the more powerful bolts to be shot.” “And, 
my lad,” said the blessed John, “do not let this slight and short relaxation of my mind disturb you, as 
unless it sometimes relieved and relaxed the rigour of its purpose by some recreation, the spirit would 
lose its spring owing to the unbroken strain, and would be unable when need required, implicitly to follow 
what was right.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


A QUESTION HOW WE OUGHT TO UNDERSTAND WHAT THE GOSPEL SAYS “MY YOKE IS EASY AND MY BURDEN IS 
LIGHT.” 


Germanus: As you have given us a remedy for all delusions, and by God’s grace all the wiles of the devil 
by which we were harassed, have been exposed by your teaching, we beg that you will also explain to us 
this that is said in the gospel: “My yoke is easy, and My burden is light.” For it seems tolerably opposed to 
that saying of the prophet where it is said: “For the sake of the words of Thy lips I kept hard ways;” while 
even the Apostle says: “All who will live godly in Christ suffer persecutions.” But whatever is hard and 
fraught with persecutions cannot be easy and light. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE ANSWER WITH THE EXPLANATION OF THE SAYING 


Abraham: We can prove by the easy teaching of our own experience that our Lord and Saviour’s saying is 
perfectly true, if we approach the way of perfection properly and in accordance with Christ’s will, and 
mortifying all our desires, and cutting off injurious likings, not only allow nothing to remain with us of this 
world’s goods (whereby our adversary would find at his pleasure opportunities of destroying and 
damaging us) but actually recognize that we are not our own masters, and truly make our own the 
Apostle’s words: “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” For what can be burdensome, or hard to one 
who has embraced with his whole heart the yoke of Christ, who is established in true humility and ever 


fixes his eye on the Lord’s sufferings and rejoices in all the wrongs that are offered to him, saying: “For 
which cause I please myself in my infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, 
for Christ: for when I am weak, then am I strong”? By what loss of any common thing, I ask, will he be 
injured, who boasts of perfect renunciation, and voluntarily rejects for Christ’s sake all the pomp of this 
world, and considers all and every of its desires as dung, so that he may gain Christ, and by continual 
meditation on this command of the gospel, scorns and gets rid of agitation at every loss: “For what shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world, but lose his own soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul?” For the loss of what will he be vexed, who recognizes that everything that can be taken away 
from others is not their own, and proclaims with unconquered valour: “We brought nothing into this 
world: it is certain that we cannot carry anything out”? By the needs of what want will his courage be 
overcome, who knows how to do without “scrip for the way, money for the purse,” and, like the Apostle, 
glories “in many fasts, in hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness”? What effort, or what hard command 
of an Elder can disturb the peace of his bosom, who has no will of his own, and not only patiently but even 
gratefully accepts what is commanded him, and after the example of our Saviour, seeks to do not his own 
will, but the Father’s, as He says Himself to His Father: “Nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt”? By 
what wrongs also, by what persecution will he be frightened, nay, what punishment can fail to be 
delightful to him, who always rejoices together with apostles in stripes, and longs to be counted worthy to 
suffer shame for the name of Christ? 


CHAPTER XXIV 


WHY THE LORD’S YOKE IS FELT GRIEVOUS AND HIS BURDEN HEAVY 


But the fact that to us on the contrary the yoke of Christ seems neither light nor easy, must be rightly 
ascribed to our perverseness, as we are cast down by unbelief and want of faith, and fight with foolish 
obstinacy against His command, or rather advice, who says: “If thou wilt be perfect, go sell (or get rid of) 
all that thou hast, and come follow Me,” for we keep the substance of our worldly goods. And as the devil 
holds our soul fast in the toils of these, what remains but that, when he wants to sever us from spiritual 
delights, he should vex us by diminishing these and depriving us of them, contriving by his crafty wiles 
that when the sweetness of His yoke and lightness of His burden have become grievous to us through the 
evil of a corrupt desire, and when we are caught in the chains of that very property and substance, which 
we kept for our comfort and solace, he may always torment us with the scourges of worldly cares, 
extorting from us ourselves that wherewith we are tortured? For “Each one is bound by the cords of his 
own sins,” and hears from the prophet: “Behold all you that kindle a fire, encompassed with flames, walk 
in the light of your fire, and in the flames which you have kindled.” Since, as Solomon is witness, “Each 
man shall thereby be punished, whereby he has sinned.” For the very pleasures which we enjoy become a 
torment to us, and the delights and enjoyments of this flesh, turn like executioners upon their originator, 
because one who is supported by his former wealth and property is sure not to admit perfect humility of 
heart, not entire mortification of dangerous pleasures. But where all these implements of goodness give 
their aid, there all the trials of this present life, and whatever losses the enemy can contrive, are endured 
not only with the utmost patience, but with real pleasure, and again when they are wanting so dangerous 
a pride springs up that we are actually wounded by the deadly strokes of impatience at the slightest 
reproach, and it may be said to us by the prophet Jeremiah: “And now what hast thou to do in the way of 
Egypt, to drink the troubled water? And what hast thou to do with the way of the Assyrians, to drink the 
water of the river? Thy own wickedness shall reprove thee, and thy apostasy shall rebuke thee. Know thou 
and see that it is an evil and a bitter thing for thee to have left the Lord thy God, and that My fear is not 
with thee, saith the Lord.” How then is it that the wondrous sweetness of the Lord’s yoke is felt to be 
bitter, but because the bitterness of our dislike injures it? How is it that the exceeding lightness of the 
Divine burden becomes heavy, but because in our obstinate presumption we despise Him by whom it was 
borne, especially as Scripture itself plainly testifies to this very thing saying: “For if they would walk in 
right paths, they would certainly have found the paths of righteousness smooth”? It is plain, I say, that it is 
we, who make rough with the nasty and hard stones of our desires the right and smooth paths of the Lord; 
who most foolishly forsake the royal road made stony with the flints of apostles and prophets, and trodden 
down by the footsteps of all the saints and of the Lord Himself, and seek trackless and thorny places, and, 
blinded by the allurements of present delights, tear our way with torn legs and our wedding garment rent, 
through dark paths, overrun with the briars of sins, so as not only to be pierced by the sharp thorns of the 
brambles but actually laid low by the bites of deadly serpents and scorpions lurking there. For “there are 
thorns and thistles in wrong ways, but he that feareth the Lord shall keep himself from them.” Of such 
also the Lord says elsewhere by the prophet: “My people have forgotten, sacrificing in vain, and stumbling 
in their ways, in ancient paths, to walk in them in a way not trodden.” For according to Solomon’s saying: 
“The ways of those who do not work are strewn with thorns, but the ways of the lusty are trodden down.” 
And thus wandering from the king’s highway, they can never arrive at that metropolis, whither our course 
should ever be directed without swerving. And this also Ecclesiastes has pretty significantly expressed 
saying: “The labour of fools wearies those who know not how to go to the city;” viz., that “heavenly 
Jerusalem, which is the mother of us all.” But whoever truly gives up this world and takes upon him 
Christ’s yoke and learns of Him, and is trained in the daily practice of suffering wrong, for He is “meek 
and lowly of heart,” will ever remain undisturbed by all temptations, and “all things will work together for 
good to him.” For as the prophet Obadiah says the words of God are “good to him that walketh uprightly;” 


and again: “For the ways of the Lord are right, and the just shall walk in them; but the transgressors shall 
fall in them.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
OF THE GOOD WHICH AN ATTACK OF TEMPTATION BRINGS ABOUT 


And so by the struggle with temptation the kindly grace of the Saviour bestows on us larger rewards of 
praise than if it had taken away from us all need of conflict. For it is a mark of a loftier and grander virtue 
to remain ever unmoved when hemmed in by persecutions and trials, and to stand faithfully and 
courageously at the ramparts of God, and in the attacks of men, girt as it were with the arms of 
unconquered virtue, to triumph gloriously over impatience and somehow to gain strength out of 
weakness, for “strength is made perfect in weakness.” “For behold I have made thee.” saith the Lord, “a 
pillar of iron and a wall of brass, over all the land, to the kings of Judah, and the princes and the priests 
thereof, and all the people of the land. And they shall fight against thee and shall not prevail: for I am with 
thee to deliver thee, saith the Lord.” Therefore according to the plain teaching of the Lord the king’s 
highway is easy and smooth, though it may be felt as hard and rough: for those who piously and faithfully 
serve Him, when they have taken upon them the yoke of the Lord, and have learnt of Him, that He is meek 
and lowly of heart, at once somehow or other lay aside the burden of earthly passions, and find no labour 
but rest for their souls, by the gift of the Lord, as He Himself testifies by Jeremiah the prophet, saying: 
“Stand ye on the ways and see, and ask for the old paths, which is the good way, and walk ye in it: and you 
shall find refreshment for your souls.” For to them at once “the crooked shall become straight and the 
rough ways plain;” and they shall “taste and see that the Lord is gracious,” and when they hear Christ 
proclaiming in the gospel: “Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you,” 
they will lay aside the burden of their sins, and realize what follows: “For My yoke is easy, and My burden 
is light.” The way of the Lord then has refreshment if it is kept to according to His law. But it is we who by 
troublesome distractions bring sorrows and troubles upon ourselves, while we try even with the utmost 
exertion and difficulty to follow the crooked and perverse ways of this world. But when in this way we 
have made the Lord’s yoke heavy and hard to us, we at once complain in a blasphemous spirit of the 
hardness and roughness of the yoke itself or of Christ who lays it upon us, in accordance with this 
passage: “The folly of man corrupteth his ways, but he blames God in his heart;” and as Haggai the 
prophet says, when we say that “the way of the Lord is not right” the reply is aptly made to us by the 
Lord: “Is not My way right? Are not your ways rather crooked?” And indeed if you will compare the sweet 
scented flower of virginity, and tender purity of chastity to the foul and fetid sloughs of lust, the calm and 
security of monks to the dangers and losses in which the men of this world are involved, the peace of our 
poverty to the gnawing vexations and anxious cares of riches, in which they are night and day consumed 
not without the utmost peril to life, then you will prove that the yoke of Christ is most easy and His burden 
most light. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
HOW THE PROMISE OF AN HUNDREDFOLD IN THIS LIFE IS MADE TO THOSE WHOSE RENUNCIATION IS PERFECT 


Further also that recompense of reward, wherein the Lord promises an hundredfold in this life to those 
whose renunciation is perfect, and says: “And everyone that hath left house or brethren or sisters or 
father or mother or wife or children or lands for My name’s sake, shall receive an hundredfold in the 
present time and shall inherit eternal life,” is rightly and truly taken in the same sense without any 
disturbance of faith. For many taking occasion by this saying, insist with crass intelligence that these 
things will be given carnally in the millennium, though they must certainly admit that age, which they say 
will be after the resurrection cannot possibly be understood as present. It is then more credible and much 
clearer that one, who at the persuasion of Christ has made light of any worldly affections or goods, 
receives from the brethren and partners of his life, who are joined to him by a spiritual tie, even in this life 
a love which is an hundred times better: since it is certain that among parents and children and brothers, 
wives and relations, where either the tie is merely formed by intercourse, or the bond of union by the 
claims of relationship, the love is tolerably short lived and easily broken. Finally even good and duteous 
children when they have grown up, are sometimes shut out by their parents from their homes and 
property, and sometimes for a really good reason the tie of matrimony is severed, and a quarrelsome 
division destroys the property of brothers. Monks alone maintain a lasting union in intimacy, and possess 
all things in common, as they hold that everything that belongs to their brethren is their own, and that 
everything which is their own is their brethren’s. If then the grace of our love is compared to those 
affections where the bond of union is a carnal love, certainly it is an hundred times sweeter and finer. 
There will indeed also be gained from conjugal continence a pleasure that is an hundred times greater 
than that which arises from the union of the sexes. And instead of that joy, which a man experiences from 
the possession of a single field of house, he will enjoy a delight in riches a hundred times greater, if he 
passes over to the adoption of sons of God, and possesses as his own all things which belong to the eternal 
Father, and asserts in heart and soul after the fashion of that true Son: “All things that the Father hath are 
mine;” and if no longer tried by that criminal anxiety in distractions and cares, but free from care and 
glad at heart he succeeds everywhere to his own, hearing daily the announcement made to him by the 


Apostle: “For all things are yours, whether the world, or things present, or things to come;” and by 
Solomon: “The faithful man has a whole world of riches.” You have then that recompense of an 
hundredfold brought out by the greatness of the value, and the difference of the character that cannot be 
estimated. For if for a fixed weight of brass or iron or some still commoner metal, one had given in 
exchange the same weight only in gold, he would appear to have given much more than an hundredfold. 
And so when for the scorn of delights and earthly affections there is made a recompense of spiritual joy 
and the gladness of a most precious love, even if the actual amount be the same, yet it is an hundred 
times better and grander. And to make this plainer by frequent repetition: I used formerly to have a wife 
in the lustful passion of desire: I now have one in honourable sanctification and the true love of Christ. 
The woman is but one, but the value of the love has increased an hundredfold. But if instead of distrusting 
anger and wrath you have regard to constant gentleness and patience, instead of the stress of anxiety and 
trouble, peace and freedom from care, instead of the fruitless and criminal vexation of this world the 
salutary fruits of sorrow, instead of the vanity of temporal joy the richness of spiritual delights, you will 
see in the change of these feelings a recompense of an hundredfold. And if we compare with the short- 
lived and fleeting pleasure of each sin the benefits of the opposite virtues the increased delights will prove 
that these are an hundred times better. For in counting on your fingers you transfer the number of an 
hundred from the left hand to the right and though you seem to keep the same arrangement of the fingers 
yet there is a great increase in the amount of the quantity. For the result will be that we who seemed to 
bear the form of the goats on the left hand, will be removed and gain the reward of the sheep on the right 
hand. Now let us pass on to consider the nature of those things which Christ gives back to us in this world 
for our scorn of worldly advantages, more particularly according to the Gospel of Mark who says: “There 
is no man who hath left house or brethren or sisters or mother or children or lands for My sake and the 
gospel’s sake, who shall not receive an hundred times as much now in this time: houses and brethren and 
sisters and mothers and children and lands, with persecutions, and in the world to come life eternal.” For 
he who for the sake of Christ’s name disregards the love of a single father or mother or child, and gives 
himself over to the purest love of all who serve Christ, will receive an hundred times the amount of 
brethren and kinsfolk; since instead of but one he will begin to have so many fathers and brethren bound 
to him by a still more fervent and admirable affection. He also will be enriched with an increased 
possession of lands, who has given up a single house for the love of Christ, and possesses countless homes 
in monasteries as his own, to whatever part of the world he may retire, as to his own house. For how can 
he fail to receive an hundredfold, and, if it is not wrong to add somewhat to our Lord’s words, more than 
an hundredfold, who gives up the faithless and compulsory service of ten or twenty slaves and relies on 
the spontaneous attendance of so many noble and free born men? And that this is so you could prove by 
your own experience, as since you have each left but one father and mother and home, you have gained 
without any effort or care, in any part of the world to which you have come, countless fathers and mothers 
and brethren, as well as houses and lands and most faithful servants, who receive you as their masters, 
and welcome, and respect, and take care of you with the utmost attention. But, I say that deservedly and 
confidently will the saints enjoy this service, if they have first submitted themselves and everything they 
have by a voluntary offering for the service of the brethren. For, as the Lord says, they will freely receive 
back that which they themselves have bestowed on others. But if a man has not first offered this with true 
humility to his companions, how can he calmly endure to have it offered to him by others, when he knows 
that he is burdened rather than helped by their services, because he prefers to receive attention from the 
brethren rather than to give it to them? 


But all these things he will receive not with careless slackness and a lazy delight, but, in accordance with 
the Lord’s word, “with persecutions,” i.e., with the pressure of this world, and terrible distress from his 
passions, because, as the wise man testifies: “He who is easy going and without trouble shall come to 
want.” For not the slothful, or the careless, or the delicate, or the tender take the kingdom of heaven by 
force, but the violent. Who then are the violent? Surely they are those who show a splendid violence not to 
others, but to their own soul, who by a laudable force deprive it of all delights in things present, and are 
declared by the Lord’s mouth to be splendid plunderers, and by rapine of this kind, violently seize upon 
the kingdom of heaven. For, as the Lord says, “The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and the violent 
take it by force.” Those are certainly worthy of praise as violent, who do violence to their own destruction, 
for, “A man,” as it is written, “that is in sorrow laboureth for himself and does violence to his own 
destruction.” For our destruction is delight in this present life, and to speak more definitely, the 
performance of our own likes and desires, as, if a man withdraws these from his soul and mortifies them, 
he straightway does glorious and valuable violence to his own destruction, provided that he refuses to it 
the pleasantest of its wishes which the Divine word often rebukes by the prophet, saying: “For in the days 
of your fast your own will is found;” and again: “If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, to do thy will 
on My holy day, and glorify him, while thou dost not thy own ways, and thy own will is not found, to speak 
a word.” And the great blessedness that is promised to him is at once added by the prophet. “Then,” he 
says, “shalt thou be delighted in the Lord, and I will lift thee up above the high places of the earth, and 
will feed thee with the inheritance of Jacob thy father. For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” And 
therefore our Lord and Saviour, to give us an example of giving up our own wills, says: “I came not to do 
My own will, but the will of Him that sent Me;” and again: “Not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” And this good 
quality those men in particular show who live in the Coenobia and are governed by the rule of the Elders, 
who do nothing of their own choice, but their will depends upon the will of the Abbot. Finally to bring this 
discussion to a close, I ask you, do not those who faithfully serve Christ, most clearly receive grace an 
hundredfold in this, while for His name’s sake they are honoured by the greatest princes, and though they 


do not look for the praise of men, yet become venerated in the trials of persecution whose humble 
condition would perhaps have been looked down upon even by common folk, either because of their 
obscure birth, or because of their condition as slaves, if they had continued in their life in the world? But 
because of the service of Christ no one will venture to raise a calumny against their state of nobility, or to 
fling in their teeth the obscurity of their origin. Nay rather, through the very opprobrium of a humble 
condition by which others are shamed and confounded, the servants of Christ are more splendidly 
ennobled, as we can clearly show by the case of Abbot John who lives in the desert which borders on the 
town of Lycus. For he sprang from obscure parents, but owing to the name of Christ has become so well 
known to almost all mankind that the very lords of creation, who hold the reins of this world and of 
empire, and are a terror to all powers and kings, venerate him as their lord, and from distant countries 
seek his advice, and entrust to his prayers and merits the crown of their empire, and the state of safety, 
and the fortunes of war. 


In such terms the blessed Abraham discoursed on the origin of and remedy for our illusion, and exposed 
to our eyes the crafty thoughts which the devil had originated and suggested, and kindled in us the desire 
of true mortification, wherewith we hope that many also may be inflamed, even though all these things 
have been written in a somewhat simple style. For though the dying embers of our words cover up the 
glowing thoughts of the greatest fathers, yet we hope that in the case of very many who try to remove the 
embers of our words and to fan into a flame the hidden thoughts, their coldness will be turned into heat. 
But, O holy brethren, I have not indeed been so puffed up by the spirit of presumption as to give forth to 
you this fire (which the Lord came to send upon the earth, and which He eagerly longs to kindle ) in order 
that by the application of this warmth I might set on fire your purpose which is already at a white heat, 
but in order that your authority with your children might be greater, if in addition the precepts of the 
greatest and most ancient fathers support what you are teaching not by the dead sound of words but by 
your living example. It only remains that I who have been till now tossed about by a most dangerous 
tempest, should be wafted to the safe harbour of silence by the spiritual gales of your prayers. 


prior to injury. As life is bestowed by God, so is it restored by Him. As we are when we receive it, so are 
we when we recover it. To nature, not to injury, are we restored; to our state by birth, not to our condition 
by accident, do we rise again. If God raises not men entire, He raises not the dead. For what dead man is 
entire, although he dies entire? Who is without hurt, that is without life? What body is uninjured, when it 
is dead, when it is cold, when it is ghastly, when it is stiff, when it is a corpse? When is a man more infirm, 
than when he is entirely infirm? When more palsied, than when quite motionless? Thus, for a dead man to 
be raised again, amounts to nothing short of his being restored to his entire condition,—lest he, forsooth, 
be still dead in that part in which he has not risen again. God is quite able to re-emake what He once made. 
This power and this unstinted grace of His He has already sufficiently guaranteed in Christ; and has 
displayed Himself to us (in Him) not only as the restorer of the flesh, but as the repairer of its breaches. 
And so the apostle says: “The dead shall be raised incorruptible” (or unimpaired). But how so, unless they 
become entire, who have wasted away either in the loss of their health, or in the long decrepitude of the 
grave? For when he propounds the two clauses, that “this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality,” he does not repeat the same statement, but sets forth a distinction. For, 
by assigning immortality to the repeating of death, and incorruption to the repairing of the wasted body, 
he has fitted one to the raising and the other to the retrieval of the body. I suppose, moreover, that he 
promises to the Thessalonians the integrity of the whole substance of man. So that for the great future 
there need be no fear of blemished or defective bodies. Integrity, whether the result of preservation or 
restoration, will be able to lose nothing more, after the time that it has given back to it whatever it had 
lost. Now, when you contend that the flesh will still have to undergo the same sufferings, if the same flesh 
be said to have to rise again, you rashly set up nature against her Lord, and impiously contrast her law 
against His grace; as if it were not permitted the Lord God both to change nature, and to preserve her, 
without subjection to a law. How is it, then, that we read, “With men these things are impossible, but with 
God all things are possible;” and again, “God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise?” Let me ask you, if you were to manumit your slave (seeing that the same flesh and soul will remain 
to him, which once were exposed to the whip, and the fetter, and the stripes), will it therefore be fit for 
him to undergo the same old sufferings? I trow not. He is instead thereof honoured with the grace of the 
white robe, and the favour of the gold ring, and the name and tribe as well as table of his patron. Give, 
then, the same prerogative to God, by virtue of such a change, of reforming our condition, not our nature, 
by taking away from it all sufferings, and surrounding it with safeguards of protection. Thus our flesh 
shall remain even after the resurrection—so far indeed susceptible of suffering, as it is the flesh, and the 
same flesh too; but at the same time impassible, inasmuch as it has been liberated by the Lord for the 
very end and purpose of being no longer capable of enduring suffering. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


FROM THIS PERFECTION OF OUR RESTORED BODIES WILL FLOW THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF UNDISTURBED JOY 
AND PEACE 


“Everlasting joy,” says Isaiah, “shall be upon their heads.” Well, there is nothing eternal until after the 
resurrection. “And sorrow and sighing,” continues he, “shall flee away.” The angel echoes the same to 
John: “And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes;” from the same eyes indeed which had formerly 
wept, and which might weep again, if the loving-kindness of God did not dry up every fountain of tears. 
And again: “God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there shall be no more death,” and 
therefore no more corruption, it being chased away by incorruption, even as death is by immortality. If 
sorrow, and mourning, and sighing, and death itself, assail us from the afflictions both of soul and body, 
how shall they be removed, except by the cessation of their causes, that is to say, the afflictions of flesh 
and soul? where will you find adversities in the presence of God? where, incursions of an enemy in the 
bosom of Christ? where, attacks of the devil in the face of the Holy Spirit?—now that the devil himself and 
his angels are “cast into the lake of fire.” Where now is necessity, and what they call fortune or fate? What 
plague awaits the redeemed from death, after their eternal pardon? What wrath is there for the 
reconciled, after grace? What weakness, after their renewed strength? What risk and danger, after their 
salvation? That the raiment and shoes of the children of Israel remained unworn and fresh for the space of 
forty years; that in their very persons the exact point of convenience and propriety checked the rank 
growth of their nails and hair, so that any excess herein might not be attributed to indecency; that the 
fires of Babylon injured not either the mitres or the trousers of the three brethren, however foreign such 
dress might be to the Jews; that Jonah was swallowed by the monster of the deep, in whose belly whole 
ships were devoured, and after three days was vomited out again safe and sound; that Enoch and Elias, 
who even now, without experiencing a resurrection (because they have not even encountered death), are 
learning to the full what it is for the flesh to be exempted from all humiliation, and all loss, and all injury, 
and all disgrace—translated as they have been from this world, and from this very cause already 
candidates for everlasting life;—to what faith do these notable facts bear witness, if not to that which 
ought to inspire in us the belief that they are proofs and documents of our own future integrity and 
perfect resurrection? For, to borrow the apostle’s phrase, these were “figures of ourselves;” and they are 
written that we may believe both that the Lord is more powerful than all natural laws about the body, and 
that He shows Himself the preserver of the flesh the more emphatically, in that He has preserved for it its 
very clothes and shoes. 


The Seven Books Of John Cassian On The Incarnation Of The Lord, Against Nestorius 


PREFACE 


When I had now finished the books of Spiritual Conferences, the merit of which consists in the thoughts 
expressed rather than in the language used (since my rude utterances were unequal to the deep thoughts 
of the saints), I had contemplated and almost determined on taking refuge in silence (as I was ashamed of 
having exposed my ignorance) that I might as far as possible make up for my audacity in speaking by 
modestly holding my tongue for the future. But you have overcome my determination and purpose by your 
commendable earnestness and most urgent affection, my dear Leo, my esteemed and highly regarded 
friend, ornament that you are of the Roman Church and sacred ministry, as you drag me forth from the 
obscurity of the silence on which I had determined, into a public court which I may well dread, and oblige 
me to undertake new labours while I am still blushing for my past ones. And though I was unequal to 
lesser tasks, you compel me to match myself with greater ones. For even in those trifling works, in which 
of our small ability we offered some small offering to the Lord, I would never have attempted to do or 
apply myself to anything unless I had been led to it by Episcopal command. And so through you there has 
been an increase of importance both of our subject and of our language. For whereas before we spoke, 
when bidden, of the business of the Lord, you now require us to speak of the actual Incarnation and glory 
of the Lord Himself. And so we who were formerly brought as it were into the holy place of the temple by 
priestly hands, now penetrate under your guidance and protection, so to speak, into the holy of holies. 
Great is the honour but most perilous the undertaking, because the prize of the holy sanctuary and the 
divine reward can only be secured by a victory over our foe. And so you require and charge us to raise our 
feeble hands against a fresh heresy and a new enemy of the faith, and that we should take our stand, so to 
speak, against the awful open-mouthed gapings of the deadly serpent, that at my summons the power of 
prophecy and the divine force of the gospel word may destroy the dragon now rising up with sinuous 
course against the Churches of God. I obey your intreaty: I yield to your command: for I had rather trust 
in my own matters to you than to myself, especially as the love of Jesus Christ my Lord commands me this 
as well as you, for He Himself gives me this charge in your person. For in this matter you are more 
concerned than I am, as your judgment stands in peril rather than my duty. For in my case, whether I 
prove equal to what you have commanded me or no, the very fact of my obedience and humility will be in 
some degree an excuse for me; if indeed I might not urge that there is more value in my obedience, if 
there is less that I can do. For we easily comply with any one’s orders, out of our abundance: but his is a 
great and wonderful work, whose desires exceed his powers. Yours then is this work and business, and 
yours it is to be ashamed of it. Pray and intreat that your choice may not be discredited by my clumsiness; 
and that, supposing we do not answer the expectations which you have formed of us, you may not seem to 
have been wrong in commanding out of an ill-considered determination, while I was right in yielding, 
owing to the claims of obedience. 


THE SEVEN BOOKS OF JOHN CASSIAN ON THE INCARNATION OF THE LORD, AGAINST NESTORIUS 


Book I 


CHAPTER I 


THE HERESY COMPARED TO THE HYDRA OF THE POETS 


The tales of poets tell us that of old the hydra when its heads were cut off gained by its injuries, and 
sprang up more abundantly: so that owing to a miracle of a strange and unheard-of kind, its loss proved a 
kind of gain to the monster which was thus increased by death, while that extraordinary fecundity 
doubled everything which the knife of the executioner cut off, until the man who was eagerly seeking its 
destruction, toiling and sweating, and finding his efforts so often baffled by useless labours, added to the 
courage of battle the arts of craft, and by the application of fire, as they tell us, cut off with a fiery sword 
the manifold offspring of that monstrous body; and so when the inward parts were thus burnt, by 
cauterizing the rebellious throbbings of that ghastly fecundity, at length those prodigious births were 
brought to an end. Thus also heresies in the churches bear some likeness to that hydra which the poets’ 
imagination invented; for they too hiss against us with deadly tongues; and they too cast forth their deadly 
poison, and spring up again when their heads are cut off. But because the medicine should not be wanting 
when the disease revives, and because the remedy should be the more speedy as the sickness is the more 
dangerous, our Lord God is able to bring to pass that that may be a truth in the church’s warfare, which 
Gentile fictions imagined of the death of the hydra, and that the fiery sword of the Holy Spirit may 
cauterize the inward parts of that most dangerous birth, in the new heresy to be put down, so that at last 
its monstrous fecundity may cease to answer to its dying throbs. 


CHAPTER II 
DESCRIPTION OF THE DIFFERENT HERETICAL MONSTERS WHICH SPRING FROM ONE ANOTHER 


For these shoots of an unnatural seed are no new thing in the churches. The harvest of the Lord’s field 
has always had to put up with burrs and briars, and in it the shoots of choking tares have constantly 
sprung up. For hence have arisen the Ebionites, Sabellians, Arians, as well as Eunomians and 
Macedonians, and Photinians and Apollinarians, and all the other tares of the churches, and thistles which 
destroy the fruits of good faith. And of these the earliest was Ebion, who while over-anxious about 
asserting our Lord’s humanity robbed it of its union with Divinity. But after him the schism of Sabellius 
burst forth out of reaction against the above mentioned heresy, and as he declared that there was no 
distinction between the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, he impiously confounded, as far as was possible, the 
Persons, and failed to distinguish the holy and ineffable Trinity. Next after him whom we have mentioned 
there followed the blasphemy of Arian perversity, which, in order to avoid the appearance of confounding 
the Sacred Persons, declared that there were different and dissimilar substances in the Trinity. But after 
him in time though like him in wickedness came Eunomius, who, though allowing that the Persons of the 
Holy Trinity were divine and like each other, yet insisted that they were separate from each other; and so 
while admitting their likeness denied their equality. Macedonius also blaspheming against the Holy Ghost 
with unpardonable wickedness, while allowing that the Father and the Son were of one substance, termed 
the Holy Ghost a creature, and so sinned against the entire Divinity, because no injury can be offered to 
anything in the Trinity without affecting the entire Trinity. But Photinus, though allowing that Jesus who 
was born of the Virgin was God, yet erred in his notion that His Godhead began with the beginning of His 
manhood; while Apollinaris through inaccurately conceiving the union of God and man wrongly believed 
that He was without a human soul. For it is as bad an error to add to our Lord Jesus Christ what does not 
belong to Him as to rob Him of that which is His. For where He is spoken of otherwise than as He is—even 
though it seems to add to His glory—yet it is an offence. And so one after another out of reaction against 
heresies they give rise to heresies, and all teach things different from each other, but equally opposed to 
the faith. And just lately also, i.e., in our own days, we saw a most poisonous heresy spring up from the 
greatest city of the Belgae, and though there was no doubt about its error, yet there was a doubt about its 
name, because it arose with a fresh head from the old stock of the Ebionites, and so it is still a question 
whether it ought to be called old or new. For it was new as far as its upholders were concerned; but old in 
the character of its errors. Indeed it blasphemously taught that our Lord Jesus Christ was born as a mere 
man, and maintained that the fact that He afterwards obtained the glory and power of the Godhead 
resulted from His human worth and not from His Divine nature; and by this it taught that He had not 
always His Divinity by the right of His very own Divine nature which belonged to Him, but that He 
obtained it afterwards as a reward for His labours and sufferings. Whereas then it blasphemously taught 
that our Lord and Saviour was not God at His birth, but was subsequently taken into the Godhead, it was 
indeed bordering on this heresy which has now sprung up, and is as it were its first cousin and akin to it, 
and, harmonizing both with Ebionism and these new ones, came in point of time between them, and was 
linked with them both in point of wickedness. And although there are some others like those which we 


have mentioned yet it would take too long to describe them all. Nor have we now undertaken to 
enumerate those that are dead and gone, but to refute those which are novel. 


CHAPTER III 
HE DESCRIBES THE PESTILENT ERROR OF THE PELAGIAN 


At any rate we think that this fact ought not to be omitted, which was special and peculiar to that heresy 
mentioned above which sprang from the error of Pelagius; viz., that in saying that Jesus Christ had lived 
as a mere man without any stain of sin, they actually went so far as to declare that men could also be 
without sin if they liked. For they imagined that it followed that if Jesus Christ being a mere man was 
without sin, all men also could without the help of God be whatever He as a mere man without 
participating in the Godhead, could be. And so they made out that there was no difference between any 
man and our Lord Jesus Christ, as any man could by effort and striving obtain just the same as Christ had 
obtained by His earnestness and efforts. Whence it resulted that they broke out into a more grievous and 
unnatural madness, and said that our Lord Jesus Christ had come into this world not to bring redemption 
to mankind but to give an example of good works, to wit, that men, by following His teaching, and by 
walking along the same path of virtue, might arrive at the same reward of virtue: thus destroying, as far 
as they could, all the good of His sacred advent and all the grace of Divine redemption, as they declared 
that men could by their own lives obtain just that which God had wrought by dying for man’s salvation. 
They added as well that our Lord and Saviour became the Christ after His Baptism, and God after His 
Resurrection, tracing the former to the mystery of His anointing, the latter to the merits of His Passion. 
Whence this new author of a heresy that is not new, who declares that our Lord and Saviour was born a 
mere man, observes that he says exactly the same thing which the Pelagians said before him, and allows 
that it follows from his error that as he asserts that our Lord Jesus Christ lived as a mere man entirely 
without sin, so he must maintain in his blasphemy that all men can of themselves be without sin, nor 
would he admit that our Lord’s redemption was a thing needful for His example, since men can (as they 
say) reach the heavenly kingdom by their own exertions. Nor is there any doubt about this, as the thing 
itself shows us. For hence it comes that he encourages the complaints of the Pelagians by his intervention, 
and introduces their case into his writings, because he cleverly or (to speak more truly) cunningly 
patronizes them and by his wicked liking for them recommends their mischievous teaching which is akin 
to his own, for he is well aware that he is of the same opinion and of the same spirit, and therefore is 
distressed that a heresy akin to his own has been cast out of the church, as he knows that it is entirely 
allied to his own in wickedness. 


CHAPTER IV 


LEPORIUS TOGETHER WITH SOME OTHERS RECANTS HIS PELAGIANISM 


But still as those who were the outcome of this stock of pestilent thorns have already by the Divine help 
and goodness been healed, we should also now pray to our Lord God that as in some points that older 
heresy and this new one are akin to each other, He would grant a like happy ending to those which had a 
like bad beginning. For Leporius, then a monk, now a presbyter, who followed the teaching or rather the 
evil deeds of Pelagius, as we said above, and was among the earliest and greatest champions of the 
aforesaid heresy in Gaul, was admonished by us and corrected by God, and so nobly condemned his 
former erroneous persuasion that his amendment was almost as much a matter for congratulation as is 
the unimpaired faith of many. For it is the best thing never to fall into error: the second best thing to make 
a good repudiation of it. He then coming to himself confessed his mistake with grief but without shame 
not only in Africa, where he was then and is now, but also gave to all the cities of Gaul penitent letters 
containing his confession and grief; in order that his return to the faith might be made known where his 
deviation from it had been first published, and that those who had formerly been witnesses of his error 
might also afterwards be witnesses of his amendment. 


CHAPTER V 


BY THE CASE OF LEPORIUS HE ESTABLISHES THE FACT THAT AN OPEN SIN OUGHT TO BE EXPIATED BY AN OPEN 
CONFESSION; AND ALSO TEACHES FROM HIS WORDS WHAT IS THE RIGHT VIEW TO BE HELD ON THE 
INCARNATION 


And from his confession or rather lamentation we have thought it well to quote some part, for two 
reasons: that their recantation might be a testimony to us, and an example to those who are weak, and 
that they might not be ashamed to follow in their amendment, the men whom they were not ashamed to 
follow in their error; and that they might be cured by a like remedy as they suffered from a like disease. 
He then acknowledging the perverseness of his views, and seeing the light of faith, wrote to the Gallican 
Bishops, and thus began: “I scarcely know, O my most venerable lords and blessed priests, what first to 
accuse myself of, and what first to excuse myself for. Clumsiness and pride and foolish ignorance together 
with wrong notions, zeal combined with indiscretion, and (to speak truly) a weak faith which was 
gradually failing, all these were admitted by me and flourished to such an extent that I am ashamed of 
having yielded to such and so many sins, while at the same time I am profoundly thankful for having been 


able to cast them out of my soul.” And after a little he adds: “If then, not understanding this power of God, 
and wise in our conceits and opinions, from fear lest God should seem to act a part that was beneath Him, 
we suppose that a man was born in conjunction with God, in such a way that we ascribe to God alone what 
belongs to God separately, and attribute to man alone what belongs to man separately, we clearly add a 
fourth Person to the Trinity and out of the one God the Son begin to make not one but two Christs; from 
which may our Lord and God Jesus Christ Himself preserve us. Therefore we confess that our Lord and 
God Jesus Christ the only Son of God, who for His own sake was begotten of the Father before all worlds, 
when in time He was for our sakes made man of the Holy Ghost and the ever-virgin Mary, was God at His 
birth; and while we confess the two substances of the flesh and the Word, we always acknowledge with 
pious belief and faith one and the same Person to be indivisibly God and man; and we say that from the 
time when He took upon Him flesh all that belonged to God was given to man, as all that belonged to man 
was joined to God. And in this sense the Word was made flesh:’ not that He began by any conversion or 
change to be what He was not, but that by the Divine economy’ the Word of the Father never left the 
Father, and yet vouchsafed to become truly man, and the Only Begotten was incarnate through that 
hidden mystery which He alone understands (for it is ours to believe: His to understand). And thus God 
the Word’ Himself receiving everything that belongs to man, is made man, and the manhood which is 
assumed, receiving everything that belongs to God cannot but be God; but whereas He is said to be 
incarnate and unmixed, we must not hold that there is any diminution of His substance: for God knows 
how to communicate Himself without suffering any corruption, and yet truly to communicate Himself. He 
knows how to receive into Himself without Himself being increased thereby, just as He knows how to 
impart Himself in such a way as Himself to suffer no loss. We should not then in our feeble minds make 
guesses, in accordance with visible proofs and experiments, from the case of creatures which are equal, 
and which mutually enter into each other, nor think that God and man are mixed together, and that out of 
such a fusion of flesh and the Word (i.e., the Godhead and manhood) some sort of body is produced. God 
forbid that we should imagine that the two natures being in a way moulded together should become one 
substance. For a mixture of this sort is destructive of both parts. For God, who contains and is not Himself 
contained, who enters into things and is not Himself entered into, who fills things and is not Himself filled, 
who is everywhere at once in His completeness and is diffused everywhere, communicates Himself 
graciously to human nature by the infusion of His power.” And after a little: “Therefore the God-man, 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is truly born for us of the Holy Ghost and the ever-virgin Mary. And so in the 
two natures the Word and Flesh become one, so that while each substance continues naturally perfect in 
itself, what is Divine imparteth without suffering any loss, to the humanity, and what is human participates 
in the Divine; nor is there one person God, and another person man, but the same person is God who is 
also man: and again the man who is also God is called and indeed is Jesus Christ the only Son of God; and 
so we must always take care and believe so as not to deny that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, Very 
God (whom we confess as existing ever with the Father and equal to the Father before all worlds) became 
from the moment when He took flesh the God-man. Nor may we imagine that gradually as time went on 
He became God, and that He was in one condition before the resurrection and in another after it, but that 
He was always of the same fulness and power.” And again a little later on: “But because the Word of God 
vouchsafed to come down upon manhood by assuming manhood, and manhood was taken up into the 
Word by being assumed by God, God the Word in His completeness became complete man. For it was not 
God the Father who was made man, nor the Holy Ghost, but the Only Begotten of the Father; and so we 
must hold that there is one Person of the Flesh and the Word: so as faithfully and without any doubt to 
believe that one and the same Son of God, who can never be divided, existing in two natures (who was 
also spoken of as a “giant” ) in the days of His Flesh truly took upon Him all that belongs to man, and ever 
truly had as His own what belongs to God: since even though He was crucified in weakness, yet He liveth 
by the power of God.” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE UNITED DOCTRINE OF THE CATHOLICS IS TO BE RECEIVED AS THE ORTHODOX FAITH 


This confession of his therefore, which was the faith of all Catholics was approved of by all the Bishops of 
Africa, whence he wrote, and by all those of Gaul, to whom he wrote. Nor has there ever been anyone who 
quarrelled with this faith, without being guilty of unbelief: for to deny what is right and proved is to 
confess what is wrong. The agreement of all ought then to be in itself already sufficient to confute heresy: 
for the authority of all shows undoubted truth, and a perfect reason results where no one disputes it: so 
that if a man endeavours to hold opinions contrary to these, we should in the first instance rather 
condemn his perverseness than listen to his assertions, for one who impugns the judgment of all 
announces beforehand his own condemnation, and a man who disturbs what has been determined by all, 
is not even given a hearing. For when the truth has once for all been established by all men, whatever 
arises contrary to it is by this very fact to be recognized at once as falsehood, because it differs from the 
truth. And thus it is agreed that this alone is sufficient to condemn a man; viz., that he differs from the 
judgment of truth. But still as an explanation of a system does no harm to the system, and truth always 
shines brighter when thoroughly ventilated, and as it is better that those who are wrong should be set 
right by discussion rather than condemned by severe censures, we should cure, as far as we can with the 
Divine assistance, this old heresy appearing in the persons of new heretics, that when through God’s 
mercy they have recovered their health, their cure may bear testimony to our holy faith instead of their 


condemnation proving an instance of just severity. Only may the Truth indeed be present at our discussion 
and discourse concerning it, and assist our human weakness with that goodness with which God 
vouchsafed to come to men, as for this purpose above all He willed to be born on earth and among men; 
viz., that there might be no more room for falsehood. 


Book II 


CHAPTER I 


HOW THE ERRORS OF LATER HERETICS HAVE BEEN CONDEMNED AND REFUTED IN THE PERSONS OF THEIR 
AUTHORS AND ORIGINATORS 


As we began by setting down in the first book some things by which we showed that our new heretic is 
but an offshoot from ancient stocks of heresy, the due condemnation of the earlier heretics ought to be 
enough to secure a sentence of due condemnation for him. For as he has the same roots and grows up out 
of the same fallow he has already been amply condemned in the persons of his predecessors, especially as 
those who went wrong immediately before these men very properly condemned the very thing which 
these men are now asserting, so that the examples of their own party ought to be amply sufficient for 
them in both directions; viz., that of those who were restored and that of those who were condemned. For 
if they are capable of amendment they have their remedy set forth in the correction of their own party. If 
they are incapable of it they receive their sentence in the condemnation of their own folk. But that we may 
not be thought to have prejudged the case against them instead of fairly judging it, we will produce their 
actual pestilent assertions, or rather I should say their blasphemous folly: taking “above all the shield of 
faith, and the sword of the Spirit which is the Word of God,” that when the head of the old serpent rises 
once more, the same sword of the Divine Word which formerly severed it in the case of those ancient 
dragons may even now cut it off in the persons of these new serpents. For since the error of these is the 
same as that of those former ones, the decapitation of those ought to be counted as the decapitation of 
these; and as the serpents revive and emit pestilent blasts against the Lord’s church, and cause some to 
fail through their hissing, we must on account of these new diseases add a fresh remedy to those older 
cures, so that even if what has already been done prove insufficient to heal the malady, what we are now 
doing may be adequate to restore those who are suffering from it. 


CHAPTER II 


PROOF THAT THE VIRGIN MOTHER OF GOD WAS NOT ONLY CHRISTOTOCOS BUT ALSO THEOTOCOS, AND THAT 
CHRIST IS TRULY GOD 


And so you say, O heretic, whoever you may be, who deny that God was born of the Virgin, that Mary the 
Mother of our Lord Jesus Christ ought not to be called Theotocos, i.e., Mother of God, but Christotocos, 
i.e., only the Mother of Christ, not of God. For no one, you say, brings forth what is anterior in time. And of 
this utterly foolish argument whereby you think that the birth of God can be understood by carnal minds, 
and fancy that the mystery of His Majesty can be accounted for by human reasoning, we will, if God 
permits, say something later on. In the meanwhile we will now prove by Divine testimonies that Christ is 
God, and that Mary is the Mother of God. Hear then how the angel of God speaks to the Shepherds of the 
birth of God. “There is born,” he says, “to you this day in the city of David a Saviour who is Christ the 
Lord.” In order that you may not take Christ for a mere man, he adds the name of Lord and Saviour, on 
purpose that you may have no doubt that He whom you acknowledge as Saviour is God, and that (as the 
office of saving belongs only to Divine power) you may not question that He is of Divine power, in whom 
you have learnt that the power to save resides. But perhaps this is not enough to convince your unbelief, 
as the angel of the Lord termed Him Lord and Saviour rather than God or the Son of God, as you certainly 
most wickedly deny Him to be God, whom you acknowledge to be Saviour. Hear then what the archangel 
Gabriel announces to the Virgin Mary. “The Holy Ghost,” he says, “shall come upon thee, and the power of 
the Most High shall overshadow thee: therefore also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God.” Do you see how, when he is going to point out the nativity of God, he first speaks 
of a work of Divinity. For “the Holy Ghost,” he says, “shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most 
High shall overshadow thee.” Admirably did the angel speak, and explain the majesty of the Divine work 
by the Divine character of his words. For the Holy Ghost sanctified the Virgin’s womb, and breathed into it 
by the power of His Divinity, and thus imparted and communicated Himself to human nature; and made 
His own what was before foreign to Him, taking it to Himself by His own power and majesty. And lest the 
weakness of human nature should not be able to bear the entrance of Divinity the power of the Most High 
strengthened the ever to be honoured Virgin, so that it supported her bodily weakness by embracing it 
with overshadowing protection, and human weakness was not insufficient for the consummation of the 
ineffable mystery of the holy conception, since it was supported by the Divine overshadowing. 
“Therefore,” he says, “the Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee.” If only a mere man was to be born of a pure virgin why should there be such careful 
mention of the Divine Advent? Why such intervention of Divinity itself? Certainly if only a man was to be 
born from man, and flesh from flesh, a command alone might have done it, or the Divine will. For if the 
will of God alone, and His command sufficed to fashion the heavens, form the earth, create the sea, 


thrones, and seats, and angels, and archangels, and principalities, and powers, and in a word to create all 
the armies of heaven, and those countless thousands of thousands of the Divine hosts (“For He spake and 
they were made, He commanded and they were created” ), why was it that that was insufficient for the 
creation of (according to you) a single man, which was sufficient for the production of all things divine, 
and that the power and majesty of God did not entrust that with the birth of a single infant, which had 
availed to fashion all things earthly and heavenly? But certainly the reason why all those works were 
performed by the command of God, but the nativity was only accomplished by His coming was because 
God could not be conceived by man unless He allowed it, nor be born unless He Himself entered in; and 
therefore the archangel pointed out that the sacred majesty would come upon the Virgin, I mean that as 
so great an event could not be brought about by human appointment, he announced that there would be 
present at the conception the glory of Him who was to be born. And so the Word, the Son, descended: the 
majesty of the Holy Ghost was present: the power of the Father was overshadowing; that in the mystery of 
the holy conception the whole Trinity might cooperate. “Therefore,” he says, “also that holy thing which 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” Admirably does he add “Therefore,” in order to show 
that this would therefore follow because that had gone before; and that because God had come upon her 
at the conception therefore God would be present at the birth. And when the maiden understood not, he 
gave a reason for this great thing, saying: “Because the Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and because the 
power of the Most High shall overshadow thee, therefore also that holy thing which shall be born shall be 
called the Son of God;” that is to say: That thou mayest not be ignorant of the provision for so great a 
work, and the mystery of this great secret, the majesty of God shall therefore come upon thee completely; 
because the Son of God shall be born of thee. What further doubt can there be about this? or what is there 
further to be said? He said that God would come upon her; that the Son of God would be born. Ask now, if 
you like, how the Son of God can help being God, or how she who brought forth God can fail to be 
Theotocos, i.e., the Mother of God? This alone ought to be enough for you; aye this ought to be amply 
sufficient for you. 


CHAPTER III 


FOLLOWS UP THE SAME ARGUMENT WITH PASSAGES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 


But as there is an abundant supply of witnesses to the holy nativity; viz., all that has been on this account 
written, to hear witness to it, let us examine in some slight degree an announcement about God even in 
the Old Testament, that you may know that the fact that the birth of God was to be from a virgin was not 
only then announced when it actually came to pass, but had been foretold from the very beginning of the 
world, that, as the event to be brought about was ineffable, incredulity of the fact when actually present 
might be removed by its having been previously announced while still future. And so the prophet Isaiah 
says: “Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a Son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel, which is 
interpreted God with us.” What room is there here for doubt, you incredulous person? The prophet said 
that a virgin should conceive: a virgin has conceived: that a Son should be born: a Son has been born: that 
He should be called God: He is called God. For He is called by that name as being of that nature. 
Therefore when the Spirit of God said that He should be called God, He proved that He is without the 
Spirit of God who makes himself a stranger to all fellowship with the Divine title. “Behold then,” he says, 
“a virgin shall conceive and bear a Son, and they shall call His name Emmanuel, which is interpreted God 
with us.” But here is a point on which it is possible that your shuffling incredulity may fasten; viz., by 
saying that this which the prophet declared He should be called referred not to the glory of His Divinity, 
but to the name by which He should be addressed. But what are we to do because Christ is never spoken 
of by this name in the gospels, though the Spirit of God cannot be said to have spoken falsely through the 
prophet? How is it then? Surely that we should understand that that prophecy then foretold the name of 
His Divine nature and not of His humanity. For since in His manhood united to the Godhead He received 
another name in the gospel, it is certainly clear that this name belonged to His humanity, that to His 
Divinity. But let us proceed further and summon other true witnesses to establish the truth: For where we 
are speaking about the Godhead, the Divinity cannot be better established than by His own witnesses. So 
then the same prophet says elsewhere: “For unto us a Son is born: unto us a child is given; and the 
government shall be upon His shoulder; and His name shall be called the angel of great counsel, God the 
mighty, the Father of the world to come, the Prince of peace.” Just as above the prophet had expressly 
said that He should be called Emmanuel, so here he says that He should be called “the angel of great 
counsel, and God the mighty, and the Father of the world to come and the prince of peace” (although we 
certainly never read that He was called by these names in the gospel): of course that we may understand 
that these are not terms belonging to His human, but to His Divine nature; and that the name used in the 
gospel belonged to the manhood which He took upon Him, and this one to His innate power. And because 
God was to be born in human form, these names were so distributed in the sacred economy, that to the 
manhood a human name was given and to the Divinity a Divine one. Therefore he says: “He shall be called 
the angel of great counsel, God the mighty, the Father of the world to come, the prince of peace.” Not, O 
heretic, whoever you may be, not that here the prophet, full as he was of the Holy Spirit, followed your 
example and compared Him who was born to a molten image and a figure fashioned without sense. For “a 
Son,” he says, “is born to us, a Child is given to us; and the government shall be upon his shoulder; and 
His name shall be called the angel of great counsel, God the mighty.” And that you may not imagine Him 
whom He announced as God to be other than Him who was born in the flesh, he adds a term referring to 


His birth, saying: “A child is born to us: a son is given to us.” Do you see how many titles the prophet used 
to make clear the reality of His birth in the body? for he called Him both Son and child on purpose that 
the manner of the child which was born might be more clearly shown by a name referring to His infancy; 
and the Holy Spirit foreseeing without doubt this perversity of blasphemous heretics, showed to the whole 
world that it was God who was born, by the very terms and words used; that even if a heretic was 
determined to utter blasphemy, he might not find any loophole for his blasphemy. Therefore he says: “A 
Son is born to us; a child is given to us; and the government shall be upon His shoulder; and His name 
shall be called the angel of great counsel, God the mighty, the Father of the world to come, the prince of 
peace.” He teaches that this child which was born is both prince of peace and Father of the world to come 
and God the mighty. What room is there then for shuffling? This child which is born cannot be severed 
from God who is born in Him, for he called Him, whom he spoke of as born, Father of the world to come; 
Him whom he called a child, he foretold as God the mighty. What is it, O heretic? Whither will you betake 
yourself? Every place is hedged and shut in: there is no possibility of getting out of it. There is nothing for 
it but that you should at length be obliged to confess the mistake which you would not understand. But 
not content with these passages which are indeed enough let us inquire what the Holy Ghost said through 
another prophet. “Shall a man,” says he, “pierce his God, for you are piercing me?” In order that the 
subject of the prophecy might be still clearer the prophet foretells what he proclaimed of the Lord’s 
passion as if from the mouth of Him of whom he was speaking. “Shall a man pierce his God, for you are 
piercing me?” Does not our Lord God, I ask, seem to have said this when He was led to the Cross? Why 
indeed do you not acknowledge Me as your Redeemer? Why are ye ignorant of God clothed in flesh for 
you? Are you preparing death for your Saviour? Are yon leading forth to death the Author of life? I am 
your God whom ye are lifting up: your God whom ye are crucifying. What mistake, I ask, is here or what 
madness is it? “Shall a man pierce his God, for you are piercing me?” Do you see how exactly the words 
describe what was actually done? Could you ask for anything more express or clearer? Do you see how 
sacred testimonies follow our Incarnate Lord Jesus Christ from the very cradle to the Cross which He 
bore, as here you can see that He whom elsewhere you read of as God when born in the flesh was God 
when pierced on the cross? And so there, where His birth was treated of, He is spoken of by the prophet 
as God: and here where His crucifixion is concerned, He is most clearly named God; that the taking upon 
Him of manhood might not in any point prejudice dignity of His Divinity, nor the humiliation of His body 
and the shame of the passion affect the glory of His majesty; for His condescension to so lowly a birth and 
His generous goodness in enduring his passion ought to increase our love and devotion to Him; since it is 
certainly a great and monstrous sin if, the more He lavishes love upon us, the less He is honoured by us. 


CHAPTER IV 
HE PRODUCES TESTIMONIES TO THE SAME DOCTRINE FROM THE APOSTLE PAUL 


But passing over these things which cannot possibly be unfolded because there would be no limit to the 
telling of them, as the blessings which he gives are without stint, it is time for us to consult the Apostle 
Paul, the stoutest and clearest witness to Him, for he can tell us everything about God in the most 
trustworthy way because God always spoke from his breast. He then, the chosen teacher of the nations, 
who was sent to destroy the errors of Gentile superstition, bears his witness in the following way to the 
grace and coming of our Lord God: “The grace,” he says, “of God and our Saviour appeared unto all men, 
instructing us that denying ungodliness and worldly desires we should live soberly and justly and godly in 
this world, looking for the blessed hope and coming of the glory of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” He says that “there appeared the grace of God our Saviour.” Admirably does he use a word suited 
to show the arrival of a new grace and birth; for by saying “there appeared,” he indicated the approach of 
a new grace and birth, for thenceforward the gift of a new grace began to appear, from the moment when 
God appeared as born in the world. Thus by using the right word, and one exactly suitable, he shows the 
light of this new grace almost as if he pointed to it with his finger. For that is most properly said to appear, 
which is shown by sudden light manifesting it. Just as we read in the gospel that the star appeared to the 
wise men in the East: and in Exodus: “There appeared,” he says, “to Moses an angel in a flame of fire in 
the bush:” for in all these and in the case of other visions in the Holy Scripture, Scripture determined that 
this word in particular should be used, that it might speak of that as “appearing,” which shone forth with 
unwonted light. So then the Apostle also, well knowing the coming of the heavenly grace, which appeared 
at the approach of the holy nativity, indicated it by using a term applied to a bright appearance; expressly 
in order to say that it appeared, as it shone with the splendour of a new light. “There appeared” then “the 
grace of God our Saviour.” Surely you cannot raise any quibble about the ambiguity of the names in this 
place, so as to say that “Christ” is one and “God” another, or to divide “the Saviour” from the glory of His 
name, and separate “the Lord” from the Divinity? Lo, here the vessel of God speaks from God, and 
testifies by the clearest statement that the grace of God appeared from Mary. And in order that you may 
not deny that God appeared from Mary, he at once adds the name of Saviour, on purpose that you may 
believe that He who is born of Mary is God, whom you cannot deny to have been born a Saviour, in 
accordance with this passage: “For to you is born to-day a Saviour.” O excellent teacher of the Gentiles 
truly given by God to them, for he knew that this wild heretical folly would arise, which would turn to 
controversial uses the names of God, and would not hesitate to slander God from His own titles; and so 
just in order that the heretic might not separate the title of Saviour from the Divinity he put first the name 
of God, that the name of God standing first might claim as His all the names which followed, and that no 


one might imagine that in what followed Christ was spoken of as a mere man, as by the very first word 
used he had taught that He was God. “Looking,” says the same Apostle, “for the blessed hope and coming 
of the glory of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” Certainly that teacher of divine wisdom saw 
that plain and simple teaching would not in itself be sufficient to meet the crafty wiles of the devil’s 
cunning, unless he fortified the holy preaching of the faith with a protection of extreme care. And so 
although he had used the name of God the Saviour up above, he here adds “Jesus Christ,” in case you 
might think that the mere name of Saviour was not enough to indicate to you our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
might fail to understand that the God, whom you acknowledge as God the Saviour, is the same Jesus 
Christ. What then does he say? He says: “Looking for the blessed hope and coming of the glory of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” Nothing is here wanting as regards the titles of our Lord and you 
see here God, and the Saviour, and Jesus, and Christ. But when you see all these, you see that they all 
belong to God. For you have heard of Him as God, but as Saviour as well. You have heard of Him as God, 
but as Jesus as well. You have heard of Him as God, but as Christ as well. That which the Divinity has 
joined and united together cannot be separated by this diversity of titles; for whichever you may seek for 
of them, all, you will find it there. The Saviour is God, Jesus is God, Christ is God. In all of this which you 
hear, though the titles used are many, yet they belong to one Person in power. For whereas the Saviour is 
God, and Jesus is God, and Christ is God, it is easy to see that all these, though different appellations, are 
united as regards the Majesty. And when you hear quite plainly that one and the same Person is called 
God in each case, you can surely clearly see that in all these cases there is but one God spoken of. And so 
you cannot any longer seek to make out a distinction of power from the different names given to the Lord, 
or to make a difference of Person owing to variety of titles. You cannot say: Christ was born of Mary, but 
God was not; for an Apostle declares that God was. You cannot say that Jesus was born of Mary, but God 
was not; for an Apostle testifies that God was. You cannot say: the Saviour was born, but God was not; for 
an Apostle supports the fact that God was. There is no way of escape for you. Whichever of the titles of 
the Lord you may take, He is God, of whom you speak. You have nothing to say: nothing to assert: nothing 
to invent in your wicked falsehood. You can in impious unbelief refuse to believe: you have nothing to deny 
in the matter of your blasphemy. 


CHAPTER V 
FROM THE GIFTS OF DIVINE GRACE WHICH WE RECEIVE THROUGH CHRIST HE INFERS THAT HE IS TRULY GOD 


Although we began to speak some time back on this Divine grace of our Lord and Saviour, I want to say 
somewhat more on the same subject from the Holy Scriptures. We read in the Acts of the Apostles that the 
Apostle James thus refuted those who thought that when they received the gospel they ought still to bear 
the yoke of the old Law: “Why,” said he, “do ye tempt God, to put a yoke upon the necks of the disciples 
which neither our fathers nor we have been able to bear. But by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ we 
believe to be saved in like manner as they also.” The Apostle certainly speaks of the gift of this grace as 
given by Jesus Christ. Answer me now, if you please: do you think that this grace which is given for the 
salvation of all men, is given by man or by God? If you say, By man, Paul, God’s own vessel, will cry out 
against you, saying: “There appeared the grace of God our Saviour.” He teaches that this grace is the 
result of a Divine gift, and not of human weakness. And even if the sacred testimony was not sufficient, 
the truth of the matter itself would bear its witness, because fragile earthly things cannot possibly furnish 
a thing of lasting and immortal value; nor can anyone give to another that in which he himself is lacking, 
nor supply a sufficiency of that, from the want of which he admits that he himself is suffering. You cannot 
then help admitting that the grace comes from God. It is God then who has given it. But it has been given 
by our Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore the Lord Jesus Christ is God. But if He be, as He certainly is, God: 
then she who bore God is Theotocos, i.e., the mother of God. Unless perhaps you want to take refuge in so 
utterly absurd and blasphemous a contradiction as to deny that she from whom God was born is the 
mother of God, while you cannot deny that He who was born is God. But, however, let us see what the 
gospel of God thinks about this same grace of our Lord: “Grace and truth,” it says, “came by Jesus Christ.” 
If Christ is a mere man, how did these come by Christ? Whence was there in Him Divine power if, as you 
say, there was in Him only the nature of man? Whence comes heavenly largesse, if His is earthly poverty? 
For no one can give what he has not already. As then Christ gave Divine grace, He already had that which 
He gave. Nor can anyone endure a diversity of things that are so utterly different from each other, as at 
one and the same time to suffer the wants of a poor man, and also to show the munificence of a bounteous 
one. And so the Apostle Paul, knowing that all the treasures of heavenly riches are found in Christ, rightly 
writes to the Churches: “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you.” For though he had already often 
enough taught that God is the same as Christ, and that all the glory of Deity resides in Him, and that all 
the fulness of the Godhead dwelleth in Him bodily, yet here he is certainly right in praying for the grace of 
Christ alone, without adding the word God: for while he had often taught that the grace of God is the 
same as the grace of Christ, he now most perfectly prays only for the grace of Christ, for he knows that in 
the grace of Christ is contained the whole grace of God. Therefore he says: “The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you.” If Jesus Christ was a mere man, then in his wish that the grace of Christ might be 
given to the Churches he was wishing that the grace of a man might be given; and by saying: “The grace 
of Christ be with you” he meant: the grace of a man be with you, the grace of flesh be with you, the grace 
of bodily weakness, the grace of human frailty! Or why did he ever even mention the word grace, if his 
wish was for the grace of a man? For there was no reason for wishing, if that was not in existence which 


was wished for; nor ought he to have prayed that there might be bestowed on them the grace of one who, 
according to you, did not possess the reality of that grace for which he was wishing. And so you see that it 
is utterly absurd and ridiculous—or rather not a thing to laugh at but to cry over, for what is a matter for 
laughter to some frivolous persons becomes a matter for crying to pious and faithful souls, for they shed 
tears of charity for the folly of your unbelief, and weep pious tears at the folly of another’s impiety. Let us 
then recover ourselves for a while and take our breath, for this idea is not only without wisdom but also 
without the Spirit, as it is certainly wanting in spiritual wisdom and has nothing to do with the Spirit of 
salvation. 


CHAPTER VI 


THAT THE POWER OF BESTOWING DIVINE GRACE DID NOT COME TO CHRIST IN THE COURSE OF TIME, BUT WAS 
INNATE IN HIM FROM HIS VERY BIRTH 


But perhaps you will say that this grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, of which the Apostle writes, was not 
born with Him, but was afterwards infused into Him by the descent of Divinity upon Him, since you say 
that the man Jesus Christ our Lord (whom you call a mere man) was not born with God, but afterwards 
was assumed by God: and that through this grace was given to the man at the same time that Divinity was 
given to Him. Nor do we say anything else than that Divine grace descended with the Divinity, for the 
Divine grace of God is in a way a bestowal of actual Divinity and a gift of a liberal supply of graces. 
Perhaps then it may be thought that the difference between us is one of time rather than of what is 
essential, since the Divinity which we say was born with Jesus Christ you say was afterwards infused into 
Him. But the fact is that if you deny that Divinity was born with the Lord you cannot afterwards make a 
confession according to the faith; for it is an impossibility for one and the same thing to be partly impious 
and also to turn out partly pious, and for the same thing partly to belong to faith and partly to misbelief. 
To begin with then I ask you this: Do you say that our Lord Jesus Christ, who was born of the Virgin Mary 
is only the Son of man, or that He is the Son of God as well? For we, I mean all who hold the Catholic 
faith, all of us, I say, believe and are sure and know and confess that He is both, i.e., that He is Son of man 
because born of a woman and Son of God because conceived of Divinity. Do you then admit that He is 
both, i.e., Son of God and Son of man, or do you say that He is Son of man only? If Son of man only then 
there cry out against you apostles and prophets, aye and the Holy Ghost Himself, by whom the conception 
was brought about. That most shameless mouth of yours is stopped by all the witnesses of the Divine 
decrees: it is stopped by sacred writings and holy witnesses: aye and it is stopped by the very gospel of 
God as if by a Divine hand. And that mighty Gabriel who in the case of Zacharias restrained the voice of 
unbelief by the power of his word, much more strongly condemned in your case the voice of blasphemy 
and sin, by his own lips, saying to the Virgin Mary, the mother of God: “The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee: therefore also that holy thing which shall be 
born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” Do you see how Jesus Christ is first proclaimed to be the Son 
of God that according to the flesh He might become the Son of man? For when the Virgin Mary was to 
bring forth the Lord she conceived owing to the descent of the Holy Spirit upon her and the cooperation of 
the power of the Most High. And from this you can see that the origin of our Lord and Saviour must come 
from thence, whence His conception came; and since He was born owing to the descent of the fulness of 
Divinity in Its completeness upon the Virgin, He could not be the Son of man unless He had first been the 
Son of God; and so the angel when sent to announce His nativity and sacred birth, when he had already 
spoken of the mystery of His conception added a word expressive of His birth, saying: “Therefore also that 
holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God” [i.e., He shall be called the Son of 
Him from whom He was begotten]. Jesus Christ is therefore the Son of God, because He was begotten of 
God and conceived of God. But if He is the Son of God, then most certainly He is God: but if He is God, 
then He is not lacking in the grace of God. Nor indeed was He ever lacking in that of which He is Himself 
the maker. For grace and truth were made by Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER VII 


HOW IN CHRIST THE DIVINITY, MAJESTY, MIGHT AND POWER HAVE EXISTED IN PERFECTION FROM ETERNITY, 
AND WILL CONTINUE 


Therefore all grace, power, might, Divinity, aye, and the fulness of actual Divinity and glory have ever 
existed together with Him and in Him, whether in heaven or in earth or in the womb or at His birth. 
Nothing that is proper to God was ever wanting to God. For the Godhead was ever present with God, no 
where and at no time severed from Him. For everywhere God is present in His completeness and in His 
perfection. He suffers no division or change or diminution; for nothing can be either added to God or 
taken away from Him, for He is subject to no diminution of Divinity, as to no increase of It. He was the 
same Person then on earth who was also in heaven: the same Person in His low estate who was also in the 
highest: the same Person in the littleness of manhood as in the glory of the Godhead. And so the Apostle 
was right in speaking of the grace of Christ when He meant the grace of God. For Christ was everything 
that God is. At the very time of His conception as man there came all the power of God, all the fulness of 
the Godhead; for thence came all the perfection of the Godhead, whence was His origin. Nor was that 
Human nature of His ever without the Deity as it received from Deity the very fact of its existence. And so, 
to begin with, whether you like it or no, you cannot deny this; viz., that the Lord Jesus Christ is the Son of 


CHAPTER LIX 


OUR FLESH IN THE RESURRECTION CAPABLE, WITHOUT LOSING ITS ESSENTIAL IDENTITY, OF BEARING THE 
CHANGED CONDITIONS OF ETERNAL LIFE, OR OF DEATH ETERNAL 


But, you object, the world to come bears the character of a different dispensation, even an eternal one; 
and therefore, you maintain, that the non-eternal substance of this life is incapable of possessing a state of 
such different features. This would be true enough, if man were made for the future dispensation, and not 
the dispensation for man. The apostle, however, in his epistle says, “Whether it be the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come; all are yours:” and he here constitutes us heirs even of the 
future world. Isaiah gives you no help when he says, “All flesh is grass;” and in another passage, “All flesh 
shall see the salvation of God.” It is the issues of men, not their substances, which he distinguishes. But 
who does not hold that the judgment of God consists in the twofold sentence, of salvation and of 
punishment? Therefore it is that “all flesh is grass,” which is destined to the fire; and “all flesh shall see 
the salvation of God,” which is ordained to eternal life. For myself, I am quite sure that it is in no other 
flesh than my own that I have committed adultery, nor in any other flesh am I striving after continence. If 
there be any one who bears about in his person two instruments of lasciviousness, he has it in his power, 
to be sure, to mow down “the grass” of the unclean flesh, and to reserve for himself only that which shall 
see the salvation of God. But when the same prophet represents to us even nations sometimes estimated 
as “the small dust of the balance,” and as “less than nothing, and vanity,” and sometimes as about to hope 
and “trust in the name” and arm of the Lord, are we at all misled respecting the Gentile nations by the 
diversity of statement? Are some of them to turn believers, and are others accounted dust, from any 
difference of nature? Nay, rather Christ has shone as the true light on the nations within the ocean’s 
limits, and from the heaven which is over us all. Why, it is even on this earth that the Valentinians have 
gone to school for their errors; and there will be no difference of condition, as respects their body and 
soul, between the nations which believe and those which do not believe. Precisely, then, as He has put a 
distinction of state, not of nature, amongst the same nations, so also has He discriminated their flesh, 
which is one and the same substance in those nations, not according to their material structure, but 
according to the recompense of their merit. 


CHAPTER LX 
ALL THE CHARACTERISTICS OF OUR BODIES—SEX, VARIOUS LIMBS, ETC 


WILL BE RETAINED, WHATEVER CHANGE OF FUNCTIONS THESE MAY HAVE, OF WHICH POINT, HOWEVER, WE 
ARE NO JUDGES. ANALOGY OF THE REPAIRED SHIP 


But behold how persistently they still accumulate their cavils against the flesh, especially against its 
identity, deriving their arguments even from the functions of our limbs; on the one hand saying that these 
ought to continue permanently pursuing their labours and enjoyments, as appendages to the same 
corporeal frame; and on the other hand contending that, inasmuch as the functions of the limbs shall one 
day come to an end, the bodily frame itself must be destroyed, its permanence without its limbs being 
deemed to be as inconceivable, as that of the limbs themselves without their functions! What, they ask, 
will then be the use of the cavity of our mouth, and its rows of teeth, and the passage of the throat, and 
the branch-way of the stomach, and the gulf of the belly, and the entangled tissue of the bowels, when 
there shall no longer be room for eating and drinking? What more will there be for these members to take 
in, masticate, swallow, secrete, digest, eject? Of what avail will be our very hands, and feet, and all our 
labouring limbs, when even all care about food shall cease? What purpose can be served by loins, 
conscious of seminal secretions, and all the other organs of generation, in the two sexes, and the 
laboratories of embryos, and the fountains of the breast, when concubinage, and pregnancy, and infant 
nurture shall cease? In short, what will be the use of the entire body, when the entire body shall become 
useless? In reply to all this, we have then already settled the principle that the dispensation of the future 
state ought not to be compared with that of the present world, and that in the interval between them a 
change will take place; and we now add the remark, that these functions of our bodily limbs will continue 
to supply the needs of this life up to the moment when life itself shall pass away from time to eternity, as 
the natural body gives place to the spiritual, until “this mortal puts on immorality, and this corruptible 
puts on incorruption:” so that when life shall itself become freed from all wants, our limbs shall then be 
freed also from their services, and therefore will be no longer wanted. Still, although liberated from their 
offices, they will be yet preserved for judgment, “that every one may receive the things done in his body.” 
For the judgment-seat of God requires that man be kept entire. Entire, however, he cannot be without his 
limbs, of the substance of which, not the functions, he consists; unless, forsooth, you will be bold enough 
to maintain that a ship is perfect without her keel, or her bow, or her stern, and without the solidity of her 
entire frame. And yet how often have we seen the same ship, after being shattered with the storm and 
broken by decay, with all her timbers repaired and restored, gallantly riding on the wave in all the beauty 
of a renewed fabric! Do we then disquiet ourselves with doubt about God’s skill, and will, and rights? 
Besides, if a wealthy shipowner, who does not grudge money merely for his amusement or show, 
thoroughly repairs his ship, and then chooses that she should make no further voyages, will you contend 
that the old form and finish is still not necessary to the vessel, although she is no longer meant for actual 
service, when the mere safety of a ship requires such completeness irrespective of service? The sole 
question, therefore, which is enough for us to consider here, is whether the Lord, when He ordains 


God, especially as the archangel declares in the gospels: “That holy thing which shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.” But when this is established then remember that whatever you read of Christ 
you read of the Son of God: whatever you read of the Lord or Jesus belongs to the Son of God. And so 
when you recognize a title of Divinity in all these terms which you hear uttered, as you see that in each 
case you ought to understand that the Son of God is meant, prove to me, if you like, how you can separate 
the Godhead from the Son of God. 


Book III 


CHAPTER I 


THAT CHRIST, WHO IS GOD AND MAN IN THE UNITY OF PERSON, SPRANG FROM ISRAEL AND THE VIRGIN MARY 
ACCORDING TO THE FLESH 


That divine teacher of the Churches when in writing to the Romans he was reproving or rather lamenting 
the unbelief of the Jews, i.e., of his own brethren, made use of these words: “I wished myself,” said he, “to 
be accursed from Christ, for my brethren, who are my kinsmen according to the flesh, who are Israelites, 
to whom belongeth the adoption as of children, and the glory, and the testaments, and the giving of the 
law, and the service of God, and the promises: whose are the fathers, of whom is Christ according to the 
flesh, who is over all things, God blessed for ever.” O, the love of that most faithful Apostle, and most 
kindly kinsman! who in his infinite charity wished to die—as a kinsman for his relations, and as a master 
for his disciples. And what then was the reason why he wished to die? Only one; viz., that they might live. 
But in what did their life consist? Simply in this, as he himself says, that they might recognize a Divine 
Christ born according to the flesh, of their own flesh. And therefore the Apostle grieved the more, because 
those who ought to have loved Him the more as sprung from their own stock, failed to understand that He 
was born of Israel. “Of whom,” said he, “is Christ according to the flesh, who is over all things, God 
blessed for ever.” Clearly he lays down that from them according to the flesh, was born that Christ who is 
over all, God blessed for ever. You certainly cannot deny that Christ was born from them according to the 
flesh. But the same Person, who was born from them, is God. How can you get round this? How can you 
shuffle out of it? The Apostle says that Christ who was born of Israel according to the flesh, is God. Teach 
us, if you can, at what time He did not exist. “Of whom,” he says, “is Christ according to the flesh, who is 
over all, God.” You see that because the Apostle has united and joined together these, “God” cannot 
possibly be separated from “Christ.” For just as the Apostle declares that Christ is of them, so he asserts 
that God is in Christ. You must either deny both of these statements, or you must accept both. Christ is 
said to be born of them according to the flesh: but the same Person is declared by the Apostle to be “God 
in Christ.” Whence also he says elsewhere: “For God was in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself.” It is 
absolutely impossible to separate one from the other. Either deny that Christ sprang from them, or admit 
that there was born of the virgin God in Christ, “who is,” as he says, “over all, God blessed for ever.” 


CHAPTER II 
THE TITLE OF GOD IS GIVEN IN ONE SENSE TO CHRIST, AND IN ANOTHER TO MEN 


The name of God would for the faithful be amply sufficient to denote the glory of His Divinity, but by 
adding “over all, God blessed,” he excludes a blasphemous and perverse interpretation of it, for fear that 
some evil-disposed person to depreciate His absolute Divinity might quote the fact that the word God is 
sometimes applied by grace in the Divine economy temporarily to men, and thus apply it to God by 
unworthy comparisons, as where God says to Moses: “I have given thee as a God to Pharaoh,” or in this 
passage: “I said ye are Gods,” where it clearly has the force of a title given by condescension. For as it 
says “I said,” it is not a name showing power, so much as a title given by the speaker. But that passage 
also, where it says: “I have given thee as a God to Pharaoh,” shows the power of the giver rather than the 
Divinity of him who receives the title. For when it says: “I have given,” it thereby certainly indicates the 
power of God, who gave, and not the Divine nature, in the person of the recipient. But when it is said of 
our God and Lord Jesus Christ, “who is over all, God blessed for ever,” the fact is at once proved by the 
words, and the meaning of the words shown by the name given: because in the case of the Son of God the 
name of God does not denote an adoption by favour, but what is truly and really His nature. 


CHAPTER III 


HE EXPLAINS THE APOSTLE’S SAYING: “IF FROM HENCEFORTH WE KNOW NO MAN ACCORDING TO THE FLESH,” 
ETC 


And so the same Apostle says: “From henceforth we know no man according to the flesh, and if we have 
known Christ according to the flesh, yet now we know Him so no longer.” Admirably consistent are all the 
writings of the sacred word with each other, and in every portion of them: even where they do not 
correspond in the form of the words, yet they agree in the drift and substance. As where he says: “And if 
we have known Christ according to the flesh, yet now we know Him so no longer.” For the witness of the 
passage before us confirms that quoted above, in which he said: “Of whom is Christ according to the flesh, 
who is over all, God blessed for ever.” For there he writes: “Of whom is Christ according to the flesh;” and 
here: “if we have known Christ according to the flesh.” There: “who is over all, God blessed for ever;” and 


here: “yet now we no longer know Christ according to the flesh.” The look of the words is different, but 
their force and drift is the same. For it is the same Person whom he there declares to be God over all born 
according to the flesh, whom he here asserts that he no longer knows according to the flesh. And plainly 
for this reason; viz., because Him whom he had known as born in the flesh, he acknowledges as God for 
ever; and therefore says that he knows him not after the flesh, because He is over all, God blessed for 
ever; and the phrase there: “who is over all God,” answers to this: “we no longer know Christ according to 
the flesh;” and this phrase: “we no longer know Christ according to the flesh” implies this: “who is God 
blessed for ever.” The declaration of Apostolic teaching then somehow rises, as it were to greater heights, 
and though it is self-consistent throughout, yet it supports the mystery of the perfect faith, with a still 
more express statement, and says: “And though we have known Christ according to the flesh, yet now we 
know Him so no longer,” i.e., as formerly we knew Him as man as well as God, yet now only as God. For 
when the frailty of flesh comes to an end, we no longer know anything in Him except the power of Divinity, 
for all that is in Him is the power of Divine Majesty, where the weakness of human infirmity has ceased to 
exist. In this passage then he has thoroughly expounded the whole mystery of the Incarnation, and of His 
perfect Divinity. For where he says: “And if we have known Christ according to the flesh,” he speaks of the 
mystery of God born in flesh. But by adding “yet now we know Him so no longer,” he manifests His power 
when weakness is laid aside. And thus that knowledge of the flesh has to do with His humanity, and that 
ignorance, with the glory of His Divinity. For to say “we have known Christ according to the flesh:” means 
“as long as that which was known, existed. Now we no longer know it, after it has ceased to exist. For the 
nature of flesh has been transformed into a spiritual substance: and that which formerly belonged to the 
manhood, has all become God’s. And therefore we no longer know Christ according to the flesh, because 
when bodily infirmity has been absorbed by Divine Majesty, nothing remains in that Sacred Body, from 
which weakness of the flesh can be known in it. And thus whatever had formerly belonged to a twofold 
substance, has become attached to a single Power. Since there is no sort of doubt that Christ, who was 
crucified through human weakness lives entirely through the glory of His Divinity. 


CHAPTER IV 


FROM THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS HE BRINGS FORWARD A PASSAGE TO SHOW THAT THE WEAKNESS OF 
THE FLESH IN CHRIST WAS ABSORBED BY HIS DIVINITY 


The Apostle indeed declares this in the whole body of his writings, and admirably says in writing to the 
Galatians: “Paul an Apostle not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ and God the Father.” You see 
how thoroughly consistent he is with himself in the former and the present passage. For there he says: 
“Now we no longer know Christ according to the flesh.” Here he says: “Not of men, neither by man, but 
by Jesus Christ.” It is clear that his doctrine is the same here as in the former passage. For where he says 
that he is not sent by man, he implies: “We have not known Christ according to the flesh:” and so I am 
“not sent by man” but “by Christ;” for if 1 am sent by Christ, Iam not sent by man but by God. For there is 
no longer room for the name of man, in Him whom Divinity claims entirely for itself. And so when he had 
said that he was sent “not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ,” he rightly added: “And God the 
Father,” thus showing that he was sent by God the Father and God the Son; in whom owing to the mystery 
of the sacred and ineffable generation there are two Persons (He who begets, and He who is begotten), 
but there is but one single Power of God who is the sender. And so in saying that he was sent by God the 
Father and God the Son, he shows that the Persons are two in number, but he also teaches that their 
Power is One in sending. 


CHAPTER V 


AS IT IS BLASPHEMY TO PARE AWAY THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST, SO ALSO IS IT BLASPHEMOUS TO DENY THAT HE IS 
TRUE MAN 


But he says “by Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who raised Him from the dead.” That renowned and 
admirable teacher, knowing that our Lord Jesus Christ must be preached as true man, as well as true God, 
always declares the glory of the Divine in Him, in such a way as not to lose hold of the confession of the 
Incarnation: plainly excluding the phantasm of Marcion, by a real Incarnation, and the poverty of the 
Ebionite, by Divinity: lest through one or other of these wicked blasphemies it might be believed that our 
Lord Jesus Christ was either altogether man without God, or God without man. Excellently then did the 
Apostle, when declaring that He was sent by God the Son as well as by God the Father, add at once a 
confession of the Lord’s Incarnation, by saying: “Who raised Him from the dead:” clearly teaching that it 
was a real body of the Incarnate God, which was raised from the dead: in accordance with this: “And 
though we have known Christ according to the flesh,” excellently adding: “Yet now we know Him so no 
longer.” For he says that he knows this in Him according to the flesh; viz., that He was raised from the 
dead; but that he knows Him no longer according to the flesh inasmuch as when the weakness of the flesh 
is at an end, he knows that He exists in the Power of God only. Surely he is a faithful and satisfactory 
witness of our Lord’s Divinity which had to be proclaimed, who at his first call was smitten from heaven 
itself, and did not merely believe in his heart the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, who was raised from the 
dead, but actually established its truth by the evidence of his bodily eyes. 


CHAPTER VI 


HE SHOWS FROM THE APPEARANCE OF CHRIST VOUCHSAFED TO THE APOSTLE WHEN PERSECUTING THE 
CHURCH, THE EXISTENCE OF BOTH NATURES IN HIM 


Wherefore also, when arguing before King Agrippa and others of the world’s judges, he speaks as follows: 
“When I was going to Damascus with authority and permission of the chief priests, at midday, O king, I 
saw in the way a light from heaven above the brightness of the sun, shining round about me and all those 
that were with me. And when we were all fallen down to the ground, I heard a voice saying unto me in the 
Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me? It is hard for thee to kick against the goad. And I 
said, Who art Thou, Lord? And the Lord said to me: I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest.” You 
see how truly the Apostle said that he no longer knew according to the flesh one whom he had seen in 
such splendour and majesty. For when as he lay prostrate he saw the splendour of that divine light which 
he was unable to endure, there followed this voice: “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” And when he 
asked who it might be, the Lord answers and clearly points out His Personality: “I am Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom thou persecutest.” Now then, you heretic, I ask you, Isummon you. Do you believe what the Apostle 
says of himself, or do you not believe it? Or if you think that unimportant, do you believe what the Lord 
says of Himself or do you not believe it? If you do believe it, there is an end of the matter: for you cannot 
help believing what we believe. For we, like the Apostle, even if we have known Christ according to the 
flesh, yet know Him so no longer. We do not heap insults on Christ. We do not separate the flesh from the 
Divinity; and all that is in Christ we believe is in God. If then you believe the same that we believe you 
must acknowledge the same mysteries of the faith. But if you differ from us, if you refuse to believe the 
Churches, the Apostle, aye and God’s own testimony about Himself, show us in this vision which the 
Apostle saw, how much is flesh, and how much God. For I cannot here separate one from the other. I see 
the ineffable light, I see the inexpressible splendour, I see the radiance that human weakness cannot 
endure, and beyond what mortal eyes can bear, the glory of God shining with inconceivable light. What 
room is there here for division and separation? In the voice we hear Jesus, in the majesty we see God. 
How can we help believing that in one and the same (Personal) substance God and Jesus exist. But I 
should like to have a few more words with you on this subject. Tell me, I pray you, if there appeared to you 
in your present persecution of the Catholic faith that same vision which then appeared to the Apostle in 
his ignorance, if when you were not expecting it and were off your guard, that radiance shone round 
about you, and the glory of that boundless light smote you in your terror and confusion, and you lay 
prostrate in darkness of body and soul; which the unlimited and indescribable terror of your heart 
increased,—tell me, I intreat you; When the dread of immediate death was pressing on you, and the terror 
of the glory that threatened you from above, weighed you down, and you heard as well in your 
bewilderment of mind those words which your sin so well deserves: “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
Me?” and to your inquiry who it was the answer was given from heaven: “I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
thou persecutest,” what would you say? “I do not know, I do not yet fully believe. I want to think over it 
with myself a little longer, who I think that Thou art, who speakest from heaven, who overwhelmest me 
with the brightness of Thy Divinity: whose voice I hear and whose splendour I cannot bear. I must 
consider of this matter, whether I ought to believe Thee or not: whether Thou art Christ or God. If Thou 
art God alone whether it is in Christ. If Thou art Christ alone, whether it is in God. I want this distinction 
to be carefully observed, and thoroughly considered what we should believe that Thou art, and what we 
should judge Thee to be. For I don’t want any of my offices to be wasted. As if I were to regard Thee as a 
man, and yet pay to Thee some Divine honours.” If then you were lying on the ground, as the Apostle Paul 
was then lying, and overwhelmed with the brightness of the Divine light, were at your last gasp, perhaps 
you would say this, and prate with all this silly chattering. But what shall we make of the fact that another 
course commended itself to the Apostle; and when he had fallen down, trembling and half dead, he did not 
think that he ought any longer to conceal his belief, or to deliberate; it was enough for him that he was 
taught by inexpressible arguments to know that He whom he had ignorantly fancied to be a man, was 
God. He did not conceal his belief, he made no delay. He did not any longer protract his erroneous ideas 
by deliberating and disbelieving, but as soon as he heard from heaven the name of Jesus his Lord, he 
replied in a voice, subdued like that of a servant, tremulous like that of one scourged, and full of fervour 
like that of one converted, “What shall I do, Lord?” And so at once for his ready and earnest faith, it was 
granted to him that he should never be without His presence whom he had faithfully believed: and that 
He, to whom he had passed in heart, should Himself pass into his heart: as the Apostle himself says of 
himself: “Do you seek a proof of Christ that speaketh in me?” 


CHAPTER VII 


HE SHOWS ONCE MORE BY OTHER PASSAGES OF THE APOSTLE THAT CHRIST IS GOD 


I want you to tell me, you heretic, whether in this passage He who, as the Apostle tells us, speaks in him, 
is man or God. If He is man, how can another’s body speak in his heart? If God, then Christ is not a man 
but God; for since Christ spoke in the Apostle, and only God could speak in him, therefore a Divine Christ 
spoke in him. And so you see that there is nothing to be said here, that no division or separation can be 
made between Christ and God: because complete Divinity was in Christ, and Christ was completely in 
God. No division or severing of the two can here be admitted. There is only one simple, pious, and sound 
confession to be made; viz., to adore, love, and worship Christ as God. But do you want to understand 


more fully and thoroughly that there is no separation to be made between God and Christ, and that we 
must hold that God is altogether one with Christ? Hear what the Apostle says to the Corinthians: “For we 
must all be manifested before the judgment seat of Christ, that every one may receive the proper things of 
the body, according as he hath done, whether it be good or evil.” But in another passage, in writing to the 
Romans he says: “We shall all stand before the judgment seat of God: for it is written: As I live, saith the 
Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to God.” You see then that the judgment 
seat of God is the same as that of Christ; understand then without any doubt that Christ is God; and when 
you see that the substance of God and Christ is altogether inseparable, admit also that the Person cannot 
be severed. Unless forsooth because the Apostle in one Epistle said that we should be manifested before 
the judgment seat of Christ, and in another before that of God, you invent two judgment seats, and fancy 
that some will be judged by Christ and others by God. But this is foolish and wild, and madder than a 
madman’s utterances. Acknowledge then the Lord of all, the God of the universe, acknowledge the 
judgment seat of God in the judgment seat of Christ. Love life, love your salvation, love Him by whom you 
were created. Fear Him by whom you are to be judged. For whether you will or no, you have to be 
manifested before the judgment seat of Christ, and laying aside wicked blasphemy and the childish talk of 
unbelieving words, though you think that the judgment seat of God is different from that of Christ, you 
will come before the judgment seat of Christ, and will find by evidence that there is no gainsaying, that 
the judgment seat of God is indeed the same as that of Christ, and that in Christ the Son of God, there is 
all the glory of God the Son, and the power of God the Father. “For the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment to the Son, that all men may honour the Son as they honour the Father.” For 
whoever denies the Father denies the Son also. “Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not the 
Father: he that confesseth the Son, hath the Father also.” And so you should learn that the glory of the 
Father and the Son is inseparable, and their majesty is inseparable also and that the Son cannot be 
honoured without the Father, nor the Father without the Son. But no man can honour God and the Son of 
God except in Christ the only-begotten Son of God. For it is impossible for a man to have the Spirit of God 
who is to be honoured except in the Spirit of Christ, as the Apostle says: “But ye are not in the flesh, but 
in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you. But if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of His.” And again: “Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth. 
Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ Jesus who died, yea rather who rose again.” You see then now, 
even against your will, that there is absolutely no difference between the Spirit of God and the Spirit of 
Christ, or between the judgment of God and the judgment of Christ. Choose then which you will—for one 
of the two must happen—either acknowledge in faith that Christ is God, or admit that God is in Christ at 
your condemnation. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WHEN CONFESSING THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST WE OUGHT NOT TO PASS OVER IN SILENCE THE CONFESSION OF 
THE CROSS 


But let us see what else follows. In writing to the church of Corinth, he whom we spoke of above, the 
instructor of all the churches viz. Paul, speaks thus: “The Jews,” says he, “seek signs, and the Greeks ask 
for wisdom. But we preach Christ crucified, to the Jews a stumbling-block, to the Gentiles foolishness: but 
to them that are saved, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God.” O most 
powerful teacher of the faith, who even in this passage, when teaching the Church thought it not enough 
to speak of Christ as God without adding that He was crucified on purpose that for the sake of the open 
and solid teaching of the faith he might proclaim Him, whom he called the crucified, to be the wisdom of 
God. He then employed no subtilty or circumlocution, nor did he when he preached the gospel of the Lord 
blush at the mention of the cross of Christ. And though it was a stumbling-block to the Jews, and 
foolishness to the Gentiles to hear of God as born, God in bodily form, God suffering, God crucified, yet he 
did not weaken the force of his pious utterance because of the wickedness of the offence of the Jews: nor 
did he lessen the vigour of his faith because of the unbelief and the foolishness of others: but openly, 
persistently, and boldly proclaimed that He, whom a mother had borne, whom men had slain, the spear 
had pierced, the cross had stretched—was “the power and wisdom of God, to the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and to the Gentiles foolishness.” But still that which was to some a stumbling-block and foolishness, was 
to others the power and wisdom of God. For as the persons differed, so was there a difference of their 
thoughts: and what a man who was void of sound understanding, and incapable of true good, foolishly 
denied in unbelief, that a wise faith could feel in its inmost soul to be holy and life giving. 


CHAPTER IX 


HOW THE APOSTLE’S PREACHING WAS REJECTED BY JEWS AND GENTILES BECAUSE IT CONFESSED THAT THE 
CRUCIFIED CHRIST WAS GOD 


Tell me then, you heretic, you enemy of all men, but of yourself above all—to whom the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is an offence as with the Jews, and foolishness as with the Gentiles, you who reject the 
mysteries of true salvation, with the stumbling of the former, and are foolish with the stubbornness of the 
others, why was the preaching of the Apostle Paul foolishness to the pagans, and a stumbling-block to the 
Jews? Surely it would never have offended men, if he had taught that Christ was, as you maintain He is, a 
mere man? For who would think that His birth, passion, cross, and death were incredible or a difficulty? 


Or what would there have been novel or strange about the preaching of Paul, if he had said that a merely 
human Christ suffered that which human nature daily endures among men everywhere? But it was surely 
this that the foolishness of the Gentiles could not receive, and the unbelief of the Jews rejected; viz., that 
the Apostle declared that Christ whom they, like you, fancied to be a mere man, was God. This it certainly 
was which the thoughts of these wicked men rejected, which the ears of the faithless could not endure; 
viz., that the birth of God should be proclaimed in the man Jesus Christ, that the passion of God should be 
asserted, and the cross of God proclaimed. This it was which was a difficulty: this was what was 
incredible; for that was incredible to the hearing of men, which had never been heard of as happening to 
the Divine nature. And so you are quite secure, with such an announcement and teaching as yours, that 
your preaching will never be either foolishness to the Gentiles or a stumbling-block to the Jews. You will 
never be crucified with Peter by Jews and Gentiles, nor stoned with James, nor beheaded with Paul. For 
there is nothing in your preaching to offend them. You maintain that a mere man was born, a mere man 
suffered. You need not be afraid of their troubling you with persecution, for you are helping them by your 
preaching. 


CHAPTER X 
HOW THE APOSTLE MAINTAINS THAT CHRIST IS THE POWER OF GOD AND THE WISDOM OF GOD 


But let us see something more on the subject. Christ then, according to the Apostle, is the power of God 
and the wisdom of God. What have you to say to this? How can you get out of it? There is no place for you 
to escape and fly to. Christ is the wisdom of God and the power of God. He, I say, whom the Jews attacked, 
the Gentiles mocked, whom you yourself together with them are persecuting,—He, I say, who is 
foolishness to the heathen, and a stumbling-block to the Jews, and both to you, He, I say, is the power of 
God and the wisdom of God. What is there that you can do? Shut your ears, forsooth, so as not to hear? 
This the Jews did also when the Apostle was preaching. Do what you will, Christ is in heaven, and in God, 
and with Him, and in Him in the heavens above in whom also He was here below: you can no longer 
persecute Him with the Jews. But you do the one thing that you can. You persecute Him in the faith, you 
persecute Him in the church, you persecute Him with the arms of a wicked belief, you persecute Him with 
the sword of false doctrine. Perhaps you do rather more than the Jews of old did. You now persecute 
Christ, after ever those who did persecute Him, have believed. But perhaps you think that the sin is less 
because you can no longer lay hands on Him. No less grievous, I tell you, no less grievous to Him is that 
persecution, in which sinful men persecute Him in the persons of His followers. But the mention of the 
Lord’s cross offends you. It always offended the Jews as well. You shudder at hearing that God suffered: 
the Gentiles in their error mocked at this also. I ask you then, in what point do you differ from them, since 
you both agree in this frowardness? But for my part I not only do not water down this preaching of the 
holy cross, this preaching of the Lord’s passion, but as far as my wishes and powers go I emphasise it. For 
I will declare that He who was crucified is not only the power and wisdom of God, than which there is 
nothing greater, but actually Lord of absolute Divinity and glory. And this the rather, because this 
assertion of mine is the doctrine of God, as the Apostle says: “We speak wisdom among them that are 
perfect: but the wisdom not of this world, nor of the rulers of this world who are brought to nought: but 
we speak the hidden wisdom of God in a mystery, which God ordained before the world, unto our glory: 
which none of the princes of this world knew: for if they had known it, they would never have crucified the 
Lord of glory. But as it is written: that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man, what God hath prepared for them that love Him.” You see what great matters the Apostle’s 
discourse comprises in how small a compass. He says that he speaks wisdom, but a wisdom which only 
those that are perfect can know, and which the prudent of this world cannot know. For he says that this is 
the wisdom of God, which is hidden in a Divine mystery, and predestined before all worlds for the glory of 
the saints: and that therefore it is only known to those who savour of God; while the princes of this world 
are utterly ignorant of it. But he adds the reason, to establish both points that he had mentioned, saying: 
“For if they had known it, they would never have crucified the Lord of glory. But it is written, that eye hath 
not seen, nor ear hath heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man, what God hath prepared for 
them that love Him.” You see then how the wisdom of God, hidden in a mystery, and predestined before all 
worlds, was unknown to those who crucified the Lord of glory, and known by those who received it. And 
well does he say that the wisdom of God was hidden in a mystery, for never yet could the eye of any man 
see, or the ear hear, or the heart imagine this; viz., that the Lord of glory should be born of a virgin and 
come in the flesh, and suffer all kinds of punishment, and shameful passion. But with regard to these gifts 
of God, as there is no one who—since they were hidden in a mystery—could ever of himself understand 
them, so blessed is he who has grasped them when they are revealed. Thus all who have failed to grasp 
them must be reckoned among the princes of this world, and those who have grasped them among God’s 
wise ones. He then does not grasp it who denies God born in the flesh; therefore you also do not grasp it, 
as you deny this. But do what you will, deny as impiously as you like, we the rather believe the Apostle. 
But why should I say the Apostle? the rather do we believe God. For through the Apostle we believe Him, 
whom we know to have spoken by the Apostle. The Divine word says that the Lord of glory was crucified 
by the princes of the world. You deny it. They also who crucified Him denied that it was God whom they 
were crucifying. They then who confess Him have their portion with the Apostle who confessed Him. You 
are sure to have your lot with His persecutors. What is there then that can be replied to this? The Apostle 
says that the Lord of glory was crucified. Alter this if you can. Separate now, if you please, Jesus from 


God. At least you cannot deny that Christ was crucified by the Jews. But it was the Lord of glory who was 
crucified. Therefore you must either deny that Christ was nailed to the cross, or you must admit that God 
was nailed to it. 


CHAPTER XI 
HE SUPPORTS THE SAME DOCTRINE BY PROOFS FROM THE GOSPEL 


But perhaps it is a difficulty to you that all this time I am chiefly using the witness of the Apostle Paul 
alone. He is good enough for me, whom God chose, nor do I blush to call as the witness to my faith, the 
man whom God willed to be the teacher of the whole world. But to yield to your wishes, as perhaps you 
fancy that I have no other proofs to use, hear the perfect mystery of man’s salvation and eternal bliss, 
which Martha proclaims in the gospel. For what does she say? “Of a truth, Lord, I have believed that Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God, who art come into this world.” Learn the true faith from a 
woman. Learn the confession of eternal hope. Yet you have a splendid consolation: you need not blush to 
be taught the mystery of salvation by her, whose testimony God did not refuse to accept. 


CHAPTER XII 
HE PROVES FROM THE RENOWNED CONFESSION OF THE BLESSED PETER THAT CHRIST IS GOD 


But if you prefer the authority of a greater person (although you ought not to slight the authority of any 
one of either sex, on whom the confession of the mystery confers weight—for whatever may be a person’s 
condition, or however humble his position, yet the value of his faith is not thereby diminished) let us 
interrogate no beginner or untaught schoolboy, nor a woman whose faith might perhaps appear to be but 
rudimentary; but that greatest of disciples among disciples, and of teachers among teachers, who 
presided and ruled over the Roman Church, and held the chief place in the priesthood as he did in the 
faith. Tell us then, tell us, we pray, O Peter, thou chief of Apostles, tell us how the Churches ought to 
believe in God. For it is right that you should teach us, as you were taught by the Lord, and that you 
should open to us the gate, of which you received the key. Shut out all those who try to overthrow the 
heavenly house: and those who are endeavouring to enter by secret holes and unlawful approaches: as it 
is clear that none can enter the gate of the kingdom save one to whom the key bestowed on the Churches 
is revealed by you. Tell us then how we ought to believe in Jesus Christ and to confess our common Lord. 
You will surely reply without hesitation: “Why do you consult me as to the way in which the Lord should 
be confessed, when you have before you my own confession of Him? Read the gospel, and you will not 
want me myself, when you have got my confession. Nay, you have got me myself when you have my 
confession; for though I have no weight apart from my confession, yet the actual confession adds weight 
to my person.” Tell us then, O Evangelist, tell us the confession: tell us the faith of the chief Apostle: did 
he confess that Jesus was only a man, or God? did he say that there was nothing but flesh in Him, or did 
he proclaim Him the Son of God? When then the Lord Jesus Christ asked whom the disciples believed and 
confessed Him to be, Peter, the first of the Apostles, replied—one in the name of all—for the answer of one 
was to the same effect as the faith of them all. But it was fitting that he should first give the answer, that 
the order of the answer might correspond to the degree of honour: and that he might outstrip them in 
confession, as he outstripped them in age. What then does he say? “Thou art,” he says, “the Christ the Son 
of the living God.” I am obliged, you heretic, to make use of a plain and simple question to confute you. 
Tell me, I pray, who was He, to whom Peter gave that answer? You cannot deny that it was the Christ. I 
ask then, what do you call Christ? man or God? Man certainly without any doubt: for hence springs the 
whole of your heresy, because you deny that Christ is the Son of God. And so too you say that Mary is 
Christotocos, but not Theotocos, because she was the mother of Christ, not of God. Therefore you 
maintain, that Christ is only a man, and not God, and so that He is the Son of man not of God. What then 
does Peter reply to this? “Thou art,” he says, “the Christ, the Son of the living God.” That Christ whom you 
declare to be only the Son of man, he testifies to be the Son of God. Whom would you like us to believe? 
you or Peter? I imagine that you are not so shameless as to venture to prefer your own opinion to that of 
the first of the Apostles. And yet what is there that you would not venture on? or how can you help 
scorning the Apostle, if you can deny God? “Thou art then,” he says, “the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” Is there anything puzzling or obscure in this? It is nothing but a plain and open confession: he 
proclaims Christ to be the Son of God. Perhaps you will deny that the words were spoken: but the 
Evangelist testifies that they were. Or do you say that the Apostle told a lie? But it is an awful lie to accuse 
an Apostle of lying. Or perhaps you will maintain that the words were spoken of some other Christ? But 
this is a novel kind of monstrous fabrication. What then is left for you? One thing indeed; viz., that since 
what is written is read, and what is read is true, you should finally be driven by force and compulsion (as 
you cannot assert its falsehood) to desist from impugning its truth. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE CONFESSION OF THE BLESSED PETER RECEIVES A TESTIMONY TO ITS TRUTH FROM CHRIST HIMSELF 


But still, as I have made use of the testimony of the chief Apostle, in which he openly confessed the Lord 
Jesus Christ as God, let us see how He whom he confessed approved of his confession; for of far more 


value than the Apostle’s words is the fact that God Himself commended his utterance. When then the 
Apostle said: “Thou art the Christ the Son of the living God,” what was the answer of our Lord and 
Saviour? “Blessed art thou,” said He, “Simon Barjonah, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee 
but the Spirit of My Father which is in heaven.” If you do not like to use the testimony of the Apostle use 
that of God. For by commending what was said God added His own authority to the Apostle’s utterance, so 
that although the utterance came from the lips of the Apostle, yet God who approved of it made it His 
own. “Blessed art thou,” said He, “Simon Barjonah, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
the Spirit of My Father which is in heaven.” Thus in the words of the Apostle you have the testimony of 
the Holy Spirit and of the Son who was present and of God the Father. What more can you want, or what 
comes up to this? The Son commended: the Father was present: the Holy Ghost revealed. The utterance of 
the Apostle thus gives the testimony of the entire Godhead: for this utterance must necessarily have the 
authority of Him from whose prompting it proceeds. “Blessed then art thou,” said He, “Simon Barjonah, 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but the Spirit of My Father which is in heaven.” If then 
flesh and blood did not reveal this to Peter or inspire him, you must at last see who inspires you. If the 
Spirit of God taught him who confessed that Christ was God, you see how you are taught by the spirit of 
the devil if you can deny it. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HOW THE CONFESSION OF THE BLESSED PETER IS THE FAITH OF THE WHOLE CHURCH 


But what are the other words which follow that saying of the Lord’s, with which He commends Peter? 
“And I,” said He, “say unto thee, that thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build My Church.” Do you 
see how the saying of Peter is the faith of the Church? He then must of course be outside the Church, who 
does not hold the faith of the Church. “And to thee,” saith the Lord, “I will give the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven.” This faith deserved heaven: this faith received the keys of the heavenly kingdom. See what 
awaits you. You cannot enter the gate to which this key belongs, if you have denied the faith of this key. 
“And the gate,” He adds, “of hell shall not prevail against thee.” The gates of hell are the belief or rather 
the misbelief of heretics. For widely as hell is separated from heaven, so widely is he who denies from him 
who confessed that Christ is God. “Whatsoever,” He proceeds, “thou shalt bind on earth, shalt be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, shalt be loosed also in heaven.” The perfect faith of the 
Apostle somehow is given the power of Deity, that what it should bind or loose on earth, might be bound 
or loosed in heaven. For you then, who come against the Apostle’s faith, as you see that already you are 
bound on earth, it only remains that you should know that you are bound also in heaven. But it would take 
too long to go into details which are so numerous as to make a long and wearisome story, even if they are 
related with brevity and conciseness. 


CHAPTER XV 


ST. THOMAS ALSO CONFESSED THE SAME FAITH AS PETER AFTER THE LORD’S RESURRECTION 


But I want still to add one more testimony from an Apostle for you: that you may see how what followed 
after the passion corresponded with what went before it. When then the Lord appeared in the midst of His 
disciples when the doors were shut, and wished to make clear to the Apostles the reality of His body, 
when the Apostle Thomas felt His flesh and handled His side and examined His wounds—what was it that 
he declared, when he was convinced of the reality of the body shown to him? “My Lord,” he said, “and my 
God.” Did he say what you say, that it was a man and not God? Christ and not Divinity? He surely touched 
the body of his Lord and answered that He was God. Did he make any separation between man and God? 
or did he call that flesh Theotocos, to use your expression, i.e., that which received Divinity? or did he, 
after the fashion of your blasphemy, declare that He whom he touched was to be honoured not for His own 
sake, but for the sake of Him whom He had received into Himself? But perhaps God’s Apostle knew 
nothing of that subtle separation of yours, and had no experience of the fine distinctions of your judgment, 
as he was a rude countryman, ignorant of the dialectic art, and of the method of philosophic disputation; 
for whom the Lord’s teaching was amply sufficient, and as he was one who knew nothing whatever except 
what he learnt from the instruction of the Lord! And so his words contain heavenly doctrine; his faith is a 
Divine lesson. He had never learnt to separate, as you do, the Lord from His body: and had no idea how to 
rend God asunder from Himself. He was holy, straightforward, upright: filled with practical innocence, 
unalloyed faith, and pure knowledge: having a simple understanding joined with prudence, a wisdom 
entirely free from all evil, together with perfect simplicity: ignorant of any corruption, and free from all 
heretical perversity, and as one who had experienced in himself the force of the Divine lesson, he held fast 
everything which he had learnt. And so he—countryman and ignorant fellow as you fancy him—shuts you 
up with a brief answer, and destroys your position with a few words of his. What then did the Apostle 
Thomas touch when he drew near to handle his God? Certainly it was Christ without any doubt. But what 
did he exclaim? “My Lord,” he said, “and my God.” Now, if you can, separate Christ from God, and change 
this saying, if you are able to. Make use of all dialectic art—all the prudence of this world, and that foolish 
wisdom which consists in wordy subtlety. Turn yourself about in every direction, and draw in your horns. 
Do whatever you can with ingenuity and art. Say what you like, and do what you like; you cannot possibly 
get out of this without confessing that what the Apostle touched was God. And indeed, if the thing can 


possibly be done, perhaps you will want to alter the statement of the gospel story, so that we may not read 
that the Apostle Thomas touched the body of the Lord, or that he called Christ Lord and God. But it is 
absolutely impossible to alter what is written in the gospel of God. For “heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but the words” of God “shall not pass away.” For lo, even now he who then bore his witness, the Apostle 
Thomas, proclaims to you: “Jesus whom I touched is God. It is God whose limbs I handled. I did not feel 
what was incorporeal, not handle what was intangible: I touched not a Spirit with my hand, so that it 
might be believed that I said of it alone It is God.’ For a spirit,’ as my Lord Himself said, hath not flesh and 
bones.’ I touched the body of my Lord. I handled flesh and bones. I put my fingers into the prints of the 
wounds: and I declared of Christ my Lord, whom I had handled: My Lord and my God.’ For I know not how 
to make a separation between Christ and God, and I cannot insert blasphemous distinctions between 
Jesus and God, or rend my Lord asunder from Himself. Away from me, whoever is of a different opinion, 
and whoever says anything different. I know not that Christ is other than God. This faith I held together 
with my fellow apostles: this I delivered to the Churches: this I preached to the Gentiles: this I proclaim to 
thee also, Christ is God, Christ is God. A sound mind imagines nothing else: a sound faith says nothing 
else. The Deity cannot be parted from Itself. And since whatever is Christ is God, there can be found in 
God none other but God.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
HE BRINGS FORWARD THE WITNESS OF GOD THE FATHER TO THE DIVINITY OF THE SON 


What do you say now, you heretic? Are these evidences of the faith, aye and of all your unbelief, enough 
for you: or would you like some more to be added to them? but what can be added after Prophets and 
Apostles? unless perhaps—as the Jews once demanded—you too might ask for a sign to be given you from 
heaven? But if you ask this, we must give you the same answer which was formerly given to them: “An evil 
and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign. And no sign shall be given to it, but the sign of the 
prophet Jonah.” And indeed this sign would be enough for you as for the Jews who crucified Him, that you 
might be taught to believe in the Lord God by this alone, through which even those who had persecuted 
Him, came to believe. But as we have mentioned a sign from heaven, I will show you a sign from heaven: 
and one of such a character that even the devils have never gainsaid it: while, constrained by the 
demands of truth, though they saw Jesus in bodily form, they yet cried out that He was God, as indeed He 
was. What then does the Evangelist say of the Lord Jesus Christ? “When He was baptized,” he says, 
“straightway He went up out of the water. And lo, the heavens were opened to Him, and He saw the Spirit 
descending like a dove, and coming upon Him. And behold, a voice from heaven, saying: This is My 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” What do you say to this, you heretic? Do you dislike the words 
spoken, or the Person of the Speaker? The meaning of the utterance at any rate needs no explanation: nor 
does the worth of the Speaker need the commendation of words. It is God the Father who spoke. What He 
said is clear enough. Surely you cannot make so shameless and blasphemous an assertion as to say that 
God the Father is not to be believed concerning the only begotten Son of God? “This,” He then says, “is 
My beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” But perhaps you will try to maintain that this is madness, 
and that this was said of the Word and not of Christ. Tell me then who was it who was baptized? The Word 
or Christ? Flesh or Spirit? You cannot possibly deny that it was Christ. That man then, born of man and of 
God, conceived by the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the Virgin, and by the overshadowing of the Power 
of the Most High, and thus the Son of man and of God, He it was, as you cannot deny, who was baptized. If 
then it was He who was baptized, it was He also who was named, for certainly the Person who was 
baptized was the one named. “This,” said He, “is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Could 
anything be said with greater significance or clearness? Christ was baptized. Christ went up out of the 
water. When Christ was baptized the heavens were opened. For Christ’s sake the dove descended upon 
Christ, the Holy Spirit was present in a bodily form. The Father addressed Christ. If you venture to deny 
that this was spoken of Christ, the only thing is for you to maintain that Christ was not baptized, that the 
Spirit did not descend, and that the Father did not speak. But the truth itself is urgent and weighs you 
down so that even if you will not confess it, yet you cannot deny it. For what says the Evangelist? “When 
He was baptized, straightway He went up out of the water.” Who was baptized? Most certainly Christ. 
“And behold,” he says, “the heavens were opened to Him.” To where, forsooth, save to Him who was 
baptized? Most certainly to Christ. “And He saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove and coming upon 
Him.” Who saw? Christ indeed. Upon whom did It descend? Most certainly upon Christ. “And a voice came 
from heaven. saying’”—of whom? Of Christ indeed: for what follows? “This is My beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.” In order that it might be made clear on whose account all this happened, there followed 
the voice, saying: “This is My beloved Son,” as if to say: This is He on whose account all this took place. 
For this is My Son: on His account the heavens were opened: on His account My Spirit came: on His 
account My voice was heard. For this is My Son. In saying then “This is My Son” whom did He so 
designate? Certainly Him whom the dove touched. And whom did the dove touch? Christ indeed. 
Therefore Christ is the Son of God. My promise is fulfilled, I fancy. Do you see then now, O heretic, a sign 
given you from heaven; and not one only, but many and special ones? For there is one in the opening of 
heaven, another in the descent of the Spirit, a third in the voice of the Father. All of which most clearly 
show that Christ is God, for the laying open of the heavens indicates that He is God, and the descent of 
the Holy Spirit upon Him supports His Divinity, and the address of the Father confirms it. For heaven 
would not have been opened except in honour of its Lord: nor would the Holy Ghost have descended in a 


bodily form except upon the Son of God: nor would the Father have declared Him to be the Son, had he 
not been truly such; especially with such tokens of a Divine birth, as not merely to confirm the truth of the 
right faith, but also to exclude the wickedness of guilty and erroneous belief. For when the Father had 
expressly and pointedly said with the inexpressible majesty of a Divine utterance, “This is My Son,” He 
added also what follows—I mean, “My beloved, in whom I am well pleased.” As He had already declared 
Him by the prophet to be God the Mighty and God the Great, so when He says here, “My beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased,” He adds further to the name of His own Son the title also of His beloved Son, in 
whom He is well pleased: that the addition of the titles might denote the special properties of the Divine 
nature; and that that might specially redound to the glory of the Son of God, which had never happened to 
any man. And so just as in the case of our Lord Jesus Christ these special and unique things happened; 
viz., that the heavens were opened, that in the sight of all God the Father touched Him in a sort of way, 
through the coming and presence of the dove, and pointed almost with His finger to Him saying, “This is 
My Son;” so this too is special and unique in His case; viz., that He is specially beloved, and is specially 
named as well-pleasing to the Father, in order that these special accompaniments might mark the special 
import of His nature, and that the special character of His names might support the special position of the 
only begotten Son, which the honour of the signs previously given had already confirmed. But here comes 
the end of this book. For this saying of God the Father can neither be added to, nor equalled by any words 
of men. For us God the Father Himself is a sufficiently satisfactory witness concerning our Lord Jesus 
Christ, when He says “This is My Son.” If you think that it is possible for these utterances of God the 
Father to be gainsaid, then you are forced to contradict Him, who by the clearest possible announcement 
caused Him to be acknowledged as His Son by the whole world. 


salvation for man, intends it for his flesh; whether it is His will that the selfsame flesh shall be renewed. If 
so, it will be improper for you to rule, from the inutility of its limbs in the future state, that the flesh will 
be incapable of renovation. For a thing may be renewed, and yet be useless from having nothing to do; but 
it cannot be said to be useless if it has no existence. If, indeed, it has existence, it will be quite possible for 
it also not to be useless; it may possibly have something to do; for in the presence of God there will be no 
idleness. 


CHAPTER LXI 


THE DETAILS OF OUR BODILY SEX, AND OF THE FUNCTIONS OF OUR VARIOUS MEMBERS. APOLOGY FOR THE 
NECESSITY WHICH HERESY IMPOSES OF HUNTING UP ALL ITS UNBLUSHING CAVILS 


Now you have received your mouth, O man, for the purpose of devouring your food and imbibing your 
drink: why not, however, for the higher purpose of uttering speech, so as to distinguish yourself from all 
other animals? Why not rather for preaching the gospel of God, that so you may become even His priest 
and advocate before men? Adam indeed gave their several names to the animals, before he plucked the 
fruit of the tree; before he ate, he prophesied. Then, again, you received your teeth for the consumption of 
your meal: why not rather for wreathing your mouth with suitable defence on every opening thereof, small 
or wide? Why not, too, for moderating the impulses of your tongue, and guarding your articulate speech 
from failure and violence? Let me tell you, (if you do not know), that there are toothless persons in the 
world. Look at them, and ask whether even a cage of teeth be not an honour to the mouth. There are 
apertures in the lower regions of man and woman, by means of which they gratify no doubt their animal 
passions; but why are they not rather regarded as outlets for the cleanly discharge of natural fluids? 
Women, moreover, have within them receptacles where human seed may collect; but are they not 
designed for the secretion of those sanguineous issues, which their tardier and weaker sex is inadequate 
to disperse? For even details like these require to be mentioned, seeing that heretics single out what parts 
of our bodies may suit them, handle them without delicacy, and, as their whim suggests, pour torrents of 
scorn and contempt upon the natural functions of our members, for the purpose of upsetting the 
resurrection, and making us blush over their cavils; not reflecting that before the functions cease, the 
very causes of them will have passed away. There will be no more meat, because no more hunger; no more 
drink, because no more thirst; no more concubinage, because no more child-bearing; no more eating and 
drinking, because no more labour and toil. Death, too, will cease; so there will be no more need of the 
nutriment of food for the defence of life, nor will mothers’ limbs any longer have to be laden for the 
replenishment of our race. But even in the present life there may be cessations of their office for our 
stomachs and our generative organs. For forty days Moses and Elias fasted, and lived upon God alone. For 
even so early was the principle consecrated: “Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” See here faint outlines of our future strength! We even, as we may 
be able, excuse our mouths from food, and withdraw our sexes from union. How many voluntary eunuchs 
are there! How many virgins espoused to Christ! How many, both of men and women, whom nature has 
made sterile, with a structure which cannot procreate! Now, if even here on earth both the functions and 
the pleasures of our members may be suspended, with an intermission which, like the dispensation itself, 
can only be a temporary one, and yet man’s safety is nevertheless unimpaired, how much more, when his 
salvation is secure, and especially in an eternal dispensation, shall we not cease to desire those things, for 
which, even here below, we are not unaccustomed to check our longings! 


CHAPTER LXII 
OUR DESTINED LIKENESS TO THE ANGELS IN THE GLORIOUS LIFE OF THE RESURRECTION 


To this discussion, however, our Lord’s declaration puts an effectual end: “They shall be,” says He, “equal 
unto the angels.” As by not marrying, because of not dying, so, of course, by not having to yield to any like 
necessity of our bodily state; even as the angels, too, sometimes. were “equal unto” men, by eating and 
drinking, and submitting their feet to the washing of the bath—having clothed themselves in human guise, 
without the loss of their own intrinsic nature. If therefore angels, when they became as men, submitted in 
their own unaltered substance of spirit to be treated as if they were flesh, why shall not men in like 
manner, when they become “equal unto the angels,” undergo in their unchanged substance of flesh the 
treatment of spiritual beings, no more exposed to the usual solicitations of the flesh in their angelic garb, 
than were the angels once to those of the spirit when encompassed in human form? We shall not therefore 
cease to continue in the flesh, because we cease to be importuned by the usual wants of the flesh; just as 
the angels ceased not therefore to remain in their spiritual substance, because of the suspension of their 
spiritual incidents. Lastly, Christ said not, “They shall be angels,” in order not to repeal their existence as 
men; but He said, “They shall be equal unto the angels,” that He might preserve their humanity 
unimpaired. When He ascribed an angelic likeness to the flesh, He took not from it its proper substance. 


CHAPTER LXIII 
CONCLUSION. THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH IN ITS ABSOLUTE IDENTITY AND PERFECTION. BELIEF OF 


THIS HAD BECOME WEAK. HOPES FOR ITS REFRESHING RESTORATION UNDER THE INFLUENCES OF THE 
PARACLETE 


Book IV 


CHAPTER I 


THAT CHRIST WAS BEFORE THE INCARNATION GOD FROM EVERLASTING 


As we have finished three books with the most certain and the most valuable witnesses, whose truth is 
substantiated not only by human but also by Divine evidences, they would abundantly suffice to prove our 
case by Divine authority, especially as the Divine authority of the case itself would be enough for this. But 
still as the whole mass of the sacred Scriptures is full of these evidences, and where there are so many 
witnesses, there are so many opinions to be urged—nay where Holy Scripture itself gives its witness so to 
speak with one Divine mouth—we have thought it well to add some others still, not from any need of 
confirmation, but because of the supply of material at our disposal; so that anything which might be 
unnecessary for purposes of defence, might be useful by way of ornamentation. Therefore since in the 
earlier books we proved the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ while He was in the flesh by the evidence not 
only of prophets and apostles, but of evangelists and angels as well, let us now show that He who was 
born in the flesh was God even before His Incarnation; that you may understand by the harmony and 
concord of the evidences from the sacred Scriptures, that you ought to believe that at His birth in the 
body He was both God and man, who before His birth was only God, and that He who after He had been 
brought forth by the Virgin in the body was God, was before His birth from the Virgin, God the Word. 
Learn then first of all from the Apostle the teacher of the whole world, that He who is without beginning, 
God, the Son of God, became the Son of man at the end of the world, i.e., in the fulness of the times. For 
he says: “But when the fulness of the times was come, God sent His Son, made of a woman, made under 
the law.” Tell me then, before the Lord Jesus Christ was born of His mother Mary, had God a Son or had 
He not? You cannot deny that He had, for never yet was there either a son without a father, or a father 
without a son: because as a son is so called with reference to a father, so is a father so named with 
reference to a son. 


CHAPTER II 


HE INFERS FROM WHAT HE HAS SAID THAT THE VIRGIN MARY GAVE BIRTH TO A SON WHO HAD PRE-EXISTED 
AND WAS GREATER THAN SHE HERSELF WAS 


You see then that when the Apostle says that God sent His Son, it was His own Son to use the actual 
words of the Apostle, “His own Son” that God sent. For, since He sent His own Son, it was not some one 
else’s Son that He sent, nor could He send Him at all if He who was sent had no existence. He sent then, 
he says, “His own Son, made of a woman.” Therefore because He sent Him, He sent one who existed: and 
because He sent His own, it certainly was not another’s but His own whom He sent. What then becomes 
of that argument of yours drawn from this world’s subtleties? No one ever yet gave birth to one who had 
already existed before. For had not the Lord a pre-existence before Mary? Was not the Son of God existent 
before the daughter of man? In a word did not God Himself exist before man—since certainly there is no 
man who is not from God. You see then that I do not merely say that Mary gave birth to one who had 
existed before her, not only, I say, one who had existed before her, but one who was the author of her 
being, and that in giving birth to her Creator, she became the mother of Him who gave her being: because 
it was as simple for God to bring about birth for Himself as for man and as easy for Him to arrange that 
He Himself should be born of mankind, as that a man should be born. For the power of God is not limited 
in regard to His own Person, as if what was allowable to Him in the case of all others, was not allowable in 
His own case, and as if He who in the Divine nature could do all things as God, was yet unable in His own 
Person to become God in man. Setting aside then and rejecting your foolish and feeble and dull arguments 
from earthly things, we ought merely to put credence in straightforward evidence and the naked truth, 
and to adapt our faith to those witnesses of God alone, whom God sent, and in whose person He Himself, 
so to speak, preached. For it is right to believe Him in a matter concerning knowledge of Himself, as 
everything that we know of Him comes from Him Himself, for God could not possibly be known of men, 
unless He Himself gave us the knowledge of Himself. And so it is right that we should believe everything 
of Him that we know, from whom comes everything that we know, for if we do not believe Him from whom 
our knowledge comes, the result will be that we shall know nothing at all, since we refuse to believe Him, 
through whom our knowledge comes. 


CHAPTER III 
HE PROVES FROM THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS THE ETERNAL DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


And so as it is clear from the above testimony that God sent His own Son, and that He who was ever the 


Son of God became the Son of man, let us see whether the same Apostle gives any other testimony of the 
same sort elsewhere, that the truth which is already clear enough in itself, may be rendered still more 
clear by the light of a twofold testimony. So then the same Apostle says: “God sent His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh.” You see that the Apostle certainly did not use these words by chance or at 
random, as he repeated what he had already said once—for indeed there could not be found in him chance 
or want of consideration as the fulness of Divine counsel and speech had taken up its abode in him. What 
then does he say? “God sent His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh.” He says the same thing again and 
repeats it, saying, “God sent His own Son.” Oh renowned and excellent teacher! for knowing that in this is 
contained the whole mystery of the Catholic faith, in order that it might be believed that the Lord was 
born in the flesh and that the Son of God was sent into this world, again and again he makes the same 
proclamation saying, “God sent His own Son.” Nor need we wonder that he who was specially sent to 
preach the coming of God, made this announcement, since even before the law, the giver of the law 
himself proclaimed it, saying: “I beseech Thee, O Lord, provide another whom Thou mayest send,” or as it 
stands still more clearly in the Hebrew text: “I beseech Thee, O Lord, send whom Thou wilt send.” It is 
clear that the holy prophet, feeling in himself a yearning for the whole human race, prayed as it were with 
the voices of all mankind to God the Father that He would send as speedily as possible Him who was to be 
sent by the Father for the redemption and salvation of all men, when he said, “I beseech Thee, O Lord, 
send whom Thou wilt send.” “God,” he therefore says, “sent His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh.” 
Full well, when he says that He was sent in the flesh, does he exclude for Him sin of the flesh: for he says 
“God sent His own Son in the likeness of the flesh of sin,” in order that we may know that though the flesh 
was truly taken, yet there was no true sin, and that, as far as the body is concerned, we should understand 
that there was reality; as far as sin is concerned, only the likeness of sin. For though all flesh is sinful, yet 
He had flesh without sin, and had in Himself the likeness of sinful flesh, while He was in the flesh but He 
was free from what was truly sin, because He was without sin: and therefore he says: “God sent His own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh.” 


CHAPTER IV 


HE BRINGS FORWARD OTHER TESTIMONIES TO THE SAME VIEW 


If you would know how admirably the Apostle preached this, hear how this utterance was put into his 
mouth; as if from the mouth of God Himself, as the Lord says: “For God sent not His Son into the world to 
judge the world, but that the world might be saved through Him.” For lo, as you see, the Lord Himself 
affirms that He was sent by God the Father to save mankind. But if you think that it ought to be shown 
still more clearly, what Son God sent to save men,—though God’s own and only begotten can only be one, 
and when God is said to have sent His Son, He is certainly shown to have sent His only begotten Son,—yet 
hear the prophet David pointing out with the utmost clearness Him who was sent for the salvation of Men. 
“He sent,” said he, “His Word and healed them.” Can you twist this so as to refer it to the flesh as if you 
could say that a mere man was sent by God to heal mankind? You certainly cannot, for the prophet David 
and all the holy Scriptures would cry out against you, saying, “He sent His Word and healed them.” You 
see then, that the Word was sent to heal men, for though healing was given through Christ, yet the Word 
of God was in Christ, and healed all things through Christ: and so since Christ and the Word were united 
in the mystery of the Incarnation, Christ and the Word of God became one Son of God in either substance. 
And when the Apostle John was anxious to state this clearly, he said “God sent His Son to be the Saviour 
of the world.” Do you see how he joined together God and man in an union that cannot be severed? For 
Christ who was born of Mary is without the slightest doubt called Saviour, as it is said, “For to you is born 
this day a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” But here he calls the very Word of God, which was sent, a 
Saviour, saying: “God sent his Son to be the Saviour of the world.” 


CHAPTER V 


HOW IN VIRTUE OF THE HYPOSTATIC UNION OF THE TWO NATURES IN CHRIST THE WORD IS RIGHTLY TERMED 
THE SAVIOUR, OR INCARNATE MAN, AND THE SON OF GOD 


And so it is clear that through the mystery of the Word of God joined to man, the Word, which was sent to 
save men, can be termed Saviour, and the Saviour, who was born in the flesh, can through union with the 
Word be called the Son of God; and so through the indifferent use of either title, since God is joined to 
man, whatever is God and man, can be termed altogether God. And so the same Apostle well adds the 
words: “Whoever believeth that Jesus is the Son of God, God abideth in him, and the love of God is 
perfected in him.” He tells us that he believes, and declares that he is filled with divine love, who believes 
that Jesus is the Son of God. But he testifies that the Word of God is the Son of God, and thus means us 
fully to understand that the only begotten Word of God, and Jesus Christ the Son of God are one and the 
same Person. But do you want to be told more fully that,—though Christ according to the flesh was truly 
born as man of man,—yet in virtue of the ineffable unity of the mystery, by which man was joined to God, 
there is no separation between Christ and the Word? Hear the gospel of the Lord, or rather hear the Lord 
Himself saying of Himself: “This,” says He, “is life eternal, that they may know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” You heard above that the Word of God was sent to heal mankind: 
here you are told that He who was sent is Jesus Christ. Separate this, if you can,—though you see that so 
great is the unity of Christ and the Word, that it was not merely that Christ was united with the Word, but 


that in virtue of the actual unity [of Person] Christ may even be said to be the Word. 


CHAPTER VI 
THAT THERE IS IN CHRIST BUT ONE HYPOSTASIS (1.E., PERSONAL SELF) 


But perhaps you think it a trifle to make this clear: not because it fails in clearness, but because the 
obscurity of unbelief always causes obscurity even in what is clear. Hear then how the Apostle sums up in 
a few words this whole mystery of the Lord’s unity [of Person]. “Our one Lord Jesus Christ,” he says, “by 
whom are all things.” O good Jesus, what weight there is in Thy words! For Thine they are, when spoken 
of Thee by Thine own. See how much is embraced in the few words of this saying of the Apostle’s. “One 
Lord,” says he, “Jesus Christ, by whom are all things.” Did he make use of any circumlocution in order to 
proclaim the truth of this great mystery? or did he make a long story of that which he wanted us to grasp? 
“Our one Lord,” he says, “Jesus Christ, by whom are all things.” In a plain and short phrase he taught the 
secret of this great mystery, through this confidence by which he realized that in what refers to God his 
statements had no need of lengthened arguments, and that the Divinity added faith to his utterances. For 
the demonstration of facts is enough to confirm what is said, whenever the proof rests on the authority of 
the speaker. There is then, he says, “one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things.” Notice how you read 
the same thing of the Word of the Father, which you read of Christ. For the gospel tells us that “All things 
were made by Him, and without Him was not anything made.” The Apostle says, “By Christ are all things:” 
the gospel says, “By the Word are all things.” Do these sacred utterances contradict each other? Most 
certainly not. But by Christ, by whom the Apostle said that all things were created, and by the Word, by 
whom the Evangelist relates that all things were made, we are meant to understand one and the same 
Person. Hear, I tell you, what the Word of God, Himself God, has said of Himself. “No man,” he saith, “hath 
ascended into heaven, save He who came down from heaven, even the Son of man, who is in heaven.” And 
again He says: “If ye shall see the Son of man ascending where He was before.” He said that the Son of 
man was in heaven: He asserted that the Son of man had come down from heaven. What does it mean? 
Why are you muttering? Deny it, if you can. But do you ask the reason of what is said? However I do not 
give it you. God has said this. God has spoken this to me: His Word is the best reason. I get rid of 
arguments and discussions. The Person of the Speaker alone is enough to make me believe. I may not 
debate about the trustworthiness of what is said, nor discuss it. Why should I question whether what God 
has said is true, since I ought not to doubt that what God says is true. “No man,” He says, “hath ascended 
into heaven, save He who came down from heaven, even the Son of man, who is in heaven.” Certainly the 
Word of the Father was ever in heaven: and how did He assert that the Son of man was ever in heaven? 
You are then to understand that He showed that He who was ever the Son of God was also the Son of 
man: when He asserted that He, who had but recently appeared as the Son of man, was ever in heaven. To 
this points still more that other passage in which He testifies that the same Son of man; viz., the Word of 
God who, as He said, came down from heaven, even at the time when He was speaking on earth, was in 
heaven. For “no man,” He said, “hath ascended into heaven, save He who came down from heaven, even 
the Son of man who is in heaven.” Who, I pray you, is this who is speaking? Assuredly it is Christ. But 
where was He at the moment when He spoke? Assuredly on earth. And how can He assert that He came 
down from heaven when He was born, and that He was in heaven when He was speaking, or say that He 
is the same Son of man, when certainly no one but God can come down from heaven, and when He speaks 
on earth, and certainly cannot be in heaven except through the Infinite nature of God? Consider then this 
at last, and note that the Son of man is the same Person as the Word of God: for He is the Son of man 
since He is truly born of man, and the Word of God, since He who speaks on earth abideth ever in heaven. 
And so when He truly terms Himself the Son of man, it refers to His human birth, while the fact that He 
never departs from heaven, refers to the Infinite character of His Divine nature. And so the Apostle’s 
teaching is admirably in accordance with those sacred words: (“for He that descended,” says He, “is the 
same that ascended also above all heavens, that He might fill all things,” ) when He says that He that 
descended is the same that ascended. But none can descend from heaven except the Word of God: who 
certainly “being in the form of God, emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of men, and being found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the Cross.” Thus the Word of God descended from heaven: but the Son of man 
ascended. But He says that the same Person ascended and descended. Thus you see that the Son of man is 
the same Person as the Word of God. 


CHAPTER VII 


HE RETURNS TO THE FORMER SUBJECT, IN ORDER TO SHOW AGAINST THE NESTORIANS THAT THOSE THINGS 
ARE SAID OF THE MAN, WHICH BELONG TO THE DIVINE NATURE AS IT WERE OF A PERSON OF DIVINE NATURE, 
AND CONVERSELY THAT THOSE THINGS ARE SAID OF GOD, WHICH BELONG TO THE HUMAN NATURE AS IT WERE 
OF A PERSON OF HUMAN NATURE, BECAUSE THERE IS IN CHRIST BUT ONE AND A SINGLE PERSONAL SELF 


And so following the guidance of the sacred word we may now say fearlessly and unhesitatingly that the 
Son of man came down from heaven, and that the Lord of Glory was crucified: because in virtue of the 
mystery of the Incarnation, the Son of God became Son of man, and the Lord of Glory was crucified in (the 
nature of) the Son of man. What more is there need of? It would take too long to go into details: for time 
would fail me, were I to try to examine and explain everything which could be brought to bear on this 


subject. For one who wished to do this would have to study and read the whole Bible. For what is there 
which does not bear on this, when all Scripture was written with reference to this? We must then say—as 
far as can be said—some things briefly and cursorily, and enumerate rather than explain them, and 
sacrifice some to save the rest, as for this reason it would certainly be well hurriedly to run through some 
points, lest one should be obliged to pass over almost everything in silence. The Saviour then in the gospel 
says that “the Son of man is come to save what was lost.” And the Apostle says: “This is a faithful saying 
and worthy of all acceptation; that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief.” 
But the Evangelist John also says: “He came unto his own, and His own received Him not.” You see then 
that Scripture says in one place that the Son of man, in another Jesus Christ, in another the Word of God 
came into the world. And so we must hold that the difference is one of title not of fact, and that under the 
appearance of different names there is but one Power [or Person]. For though at one time we are told that 
the Son of man, and at another that the Son of God came into the world, but one Person is meant under 
both names. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HOW THIS INTERCHANGE OF TITLES DOES NOT INTERFERE WITH HIS DIVINE POWER 


For certainly when the evangelist says that He came into the world by whom the world itself was made, 
and that He was made the Son of man, who is as God the creator of the world, it makes no difference what 
particular title is used, as God in all cases is meant. For His condescension and will do not interfere with 
His Divinity, since they the rather prove His Divinity, because whatever He willed came to pass. Therefore 
also because He willed it, He came into the world; and because He willed it, He was born a man; and 
because He willed it, He was termed the Son of man. For just as there are so many words, so are they 
powers belonging to God. The variety of names in Him does not take anything away from the efficacy of 
His power. Whatever may be the names given Him, in all cases it is one and the same Person. Though 
there may be some variety in the appearance of His titles, yet there is but a single Divine Person 
(Majestas) meant by all the names. 


CHAPTER IX 
HE CORROBORATES THIS STATEMENT BY THE AUTHORITY OF THE OLD PROPHETS 


But since up to this point we have made use more particularly of the witness, comparatively new, of 
evangelists and apostles, now let us bring forward the testimony of the old prophets, intermingling at 
times new things with old, that everybody may see that the holy Scriptures proclaim as it were with one 
mouth that Christ was to come in the flesh, with a body of His own complete. And so that far-famed and 
renowned prophet as richly endowed with God’s gifts as with his testimony, to whom alone it was given to 
be sanctified before His birth, Jeremiah, says, “This is our Lord, and there shall no other be accounted of 
in comparison with Him. He found out all the way of knowledge and gave it to Jacob His servant and 
Israel His beloved. Afterwards He was seen upon earth and conversed with men.” “This is,” then, he says, 
“our God.” You see how the prophet points to God as it were with his hand, and indicates Him as it were 
with his finger. “This is,” he says, “our God.” Tell me then, who was it that the prophet showed by these 
signs and tokens to be God? Surely it was not the Father? For what need was there that He should be 
pointed out, whom all believed that they knew? For even then the Jews were not ignorant of God, for they 
were living under God’s law. But he was clearly aiming at this, that they might come to know the Son of 
God as God. And so excellently did the Prophet say that He who had found out all knowledge, i.e., had 
given the law, was to be seen upon earth, i.e., was to come in the flesh, in order that, as the Jews did not 
doubt that He who had given the law was God, they might recognize that He who was to come in the flesh 
was God, especially since they heard that He, in whom they believed as God the giver of the law, was to be 
seen among men by taking upon Him manhood, as He Himself promises His own advent by the prophet: 
“For I myself that spoke, behold I am here.” “There shall then,” says the Scriptures, “be no other 
accounted of in comparison of Him.” Beautifully does the prophet here foresee false teaching, and so 
exclude the interpretations of heretical perverseness. “There shall no other be accounted of in comparison 
of Him.” For He is alone begotten to be God of God: at whose bidding the completion of the universe 
followed: whose will is the beginning of things: whose empire is the fabric of the world: who spake all 
things, and they came to pass: commanded all things, and they were created. He then alone it is who 
spake to the patriarchs, dwelt in the prophets, was conceived by the Spirit, born of the Virgin Mary, 
appeared in the world, lived among men, fastened to the wood of the cross the handwriting of our 
offences, triumphed in Himself, slew by His death the powers that were at enmity and hostile to us; and 
gave to all men belief in the resurrection, and by the glory of His body put an end to the corruption of 
man’s flesh. You see then that all these belong to the Lord Jesus Christ alone: and therefore no other shall 
be accounted of in comparison with Him, for He alone is God begotten of God in this glory and unique 
blessedness. This then is what the prophet’s teaching was aiming at; viz., that He might be known by all 
men to be the only begotten Son of God the Father, and that when they heard that no other was accounted 
of as God in comparison with the Son, they might confess that there was but one God in the Persons of the 
Father and the Son. “After this,” he said, “He was seen upon earth and conversed with men.” You see how 
plainly this points to the advent and nativity of the Lord. For surely the Father—of whom we read that He 


can only be seen in the Son—was not seen upon earth, nor born in the flesh, nor conversed with men? 
Most certainly not. You see then that all this is spoken of the Son of God. For since the prophet said that 
God should be seen upon earth, and no other but the Son was seen upon earth, it is clear that the prophet 
said this only of Him, of whom facts afterwards proved that it was spoken. For when He said that God 
should be seen, He could not say this truly, except of Him who was indeed afterwards seen. But enough of 
this. Now let us turn to another point. “The labour of Egypt,” says the prophet Isaiah, “and the 
merchandise of Ethiopia and of the Sabaeans, men of stature, shall come over to thee and shall be thy 
servants. They shall walk after thee, bound with manacles, and they shall worship thee, and they shall 
make supplication to thee: for in thee is God, and there is no God beside thee. For thou art our God and 
we knew thee not, O God of Israel the Saviour.” How wonderfully consistent the Holy Scriptures always 
are! For the first mentioned prophet said, “This is our God,” and this one says, “Thou art our God.” In the 
one there is the teaching of Divinity, in the other the confession of men. The one exhibits the character of 
the Master teaching, the other that of the people confessing. For consider now the prophet Jeremiah daily 
teaching, as he does, in the church, and saying of the Lord Jesus Christ, “This is our God,” what else could 
the whole Church reply, as it does, than what the other prophet said to the Lord Jesus, “Thou art our 
God.” So that full well could the mention of their past ignorance be joined to their present 
acknowledgment, in the words of the people: “Thou art our God, and we knew thee not.” For well can 
these who, in times past being taken up with the superstitions of devils did not know God, yet when now 
converted to the faith say, “Thou art our God, and we knew thee not.” 


CHAPTER X 


HE PROVES CHRIST’S DIVINITY FROM THE BLASPHEMY OF JUDAIZING JEWS AS WELL AS FROM THE 
CONFESSION OF CONVERTS TO THE FAITH OF CHRIST 


But if you would like to have this proved to you rather from representatives of the Jews, consider the 
Jewish people when after their unhappy ignorance and wicked persecution they were converted, and 
acknowledged God here and there, and see whether they could not rightly say, “Thou art our God, and we 
knew Thee not.” But I will add something else, to prove it to you not only from those Jews who confess 
Him, but also from those who deny Him. For ask those Jews who still continue in their state of unbelief 
whether they know or believe in God. They will certainly confess that they both know and believe in Him. 
But on the other hand ask them whether they believe in the Son of God. They will at once deny and begin 
to blaspheme against Him. You see then that the Prophet said this of Him of whom the Jews have always 
been ignorant, and whom now they know not; and not of Him whom they imagine that they believe in and 
confess. And so full well can those, who after having been in ignorance come out of Judaism to the faith, 
say, “Thou art our God, and we knew Thee not.” For rightly do those, who after having been ignorant 
come to believe, say that they knew not Him in whom up to this time they have not believed, and whom 
they strive not to know. For it is clear that those who after their previous ignorance come to confess Him, 
say that formerly they knew Him not, whom up to this time they have ignorantly denied. 


CHAPTER XI 
HE RETURNS TO THE PROPHECY OF ISAIAH 


“The labour,” says he, “of Egypt, and the merchandize of Ethiopia, and the Sabaeans, men of stature shall 
come over to thee.” No one can doubt that in these names of different nations is signified the coming of 
the nations who were to believe. But you cannot deny that the nations have come over to Christ, for since 
the name of Christianity has arisen, they have come over to the Lord Jesus Christ not only in faith but 
actually in name. For since they are called what they really are, that which was the work of faith becomes 
the token by which they are named. “They shall,” he says, “come over to thee and shall be thine: they 
shall walk after thee bound with manacles.” As there are chains of coercion, so too there are chains of 
love, as the Lord says: “I drew them with chains of love.” For indeed great are these chains, and chains of 
ineffable love, for those who are bound with them rejoice in their fetters. Do you want to know whether 
this is true? Hear how the Apostle Paul exults and rejoices in his chains, when he says: “I therefore a 
prisoner in the Lord beseech you.” And again: “I beseech thee, whereas thou art such an one as Paul the 
aged, and now a prisoner also of Jesus Christ.” You see how he rejoiced in the dignity of his chains, by the 
example of which he actually stirred up others. But there can be no doubt that where there is single- 
minded love of the Lord, there is also single-minded delight in chains worn for the Lord’s sake: as it is 
written: “But the multitude of the believers was of one heart and one soul.” “And they shall worship thee,” 
he says, “and shall make supplication to thee: for in thee is God, and there is no God beside thee.” The 
Apostle clearly explains the prophet’s words, when he says that “God was in Christ reconciling the world 
to Himself.” “In Thee then,” he says, “is God and there is no God beside thee.” When the prophet says “In 
Thee is God,” most admirably does he point not merely to Him who was visible, but to Him who was in 
what was visible, distinguishing the indweller from Him in whom He dwelt, by pointing out the two 
natures, not by denying the unity (of Person). 


CHAPTER XII 
HOW THE TITLE OF SAVIOUR IS GIVEN TO CHRIST IN ONE SENSE, AND TO MEN IN ANOTHER 


“Thou,” he says, “art our God, and we knew Thee not, O God of Israel the Saviour.” Although holy 
Scripture has already shown by many and clear tokens, who is here spoken of, yet it has most plainly 
pointed to the name of Christ by using the name of Saviour: for surely the Saviour is the same as Christ, 
as the angel says: “For to you is born this day a Saviour who is Christ the Lord.” For everybody knows that 
in Hebrew “Jesus” means “Saviour,” as the angel announced to the holy Virgin Mary, saying: “And thou 
shalt call His name Jesus, for He it is that shall save His people from their sins.” And that you may not say 
that He is termed Saviour in the same sense as the title is given to others (“And the Lord raised up to 
them a Saviour, Othniel the Son of Kenaz,” and again, “the Lord raised up to them a Saviour, Ehud the son 
of Gera” ), he added: “for He it is that shall save His people from their sins.” But it does not lie in the 
power of a man to redeem his people from the captivity of sin,—a thing which is only possible for Him of 
whom it is said, “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” For the others saved a 
people not their own but God’s, and not from their sins, but from their enemies. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HE EXPLAINS WHO ARE THOSE IN WHOSE PERSON THE PROPHET ISAIAH SAYS: “THOU ART OUR GOD, AND WE 
KNEW THEE NOT.” 


“Thou art then,” he says, “our God, and we knew Thee not, O God of Israel the Saviour.” Who do you 
imagine chiefly say this; and in whose mouths are such words specially suitable, Jews or Gentiles? If you 
say Jews: certainly the Jews did not know Christ, as it is said, “But Israel hath not known Me, My people 
have not considered;” and, “The world was made by Him, and the world knew Him not. He came unto His 
own, and His own received Him not.” But if you say Gentiles, it is clear that the Gentile world was given 
over to idols, and knew not Christ, though it knew not the Father any more; but still if it has now come to 
know Him, it is only through Christ. You see then that whether the believing people belong to the Jews or 
the Gentiles, in either case they can truly say for themselves: “Thou art our God; and we knew Thee not, O 
God of Israel the Saviour.” For the Gentiles who formerly worshipped idols knew not God; and the Jews 
who denied the Lord, knew not the Son of God. And thus both truly say of Christ: “Thou art our God and 
we knew Thee not.” For those who did not believe in God were as ignorant of Him as those who denied 
the Son of God. If therefore Christ is to be believed in, as the truth declares, as the Deity asserts, as 
indeed Christ Himself declares, who is both, why are you miserably trying in your madness to interpose 
between God and Christ? Why do you seek to divide His body from the Son of God, and try to separate 
God from Himself? You are severing what is one, and dividing what is joined together. Believe the Word of 
God concerning God: for you cannot possibly make a better confession of God’s Divinity than by 
confessing with your voice that which God teaches about Himself. For you must know that, as the Prophet 
says, “the Lord Himself is God, who found out all the way of knowledge; who was seen upon earth and 
conversed with men.” He brought the light of faith into the world. He showed the light of salvation. “For 
God is the Lord, and hath given us light.” Then believe Him, and love Him, and confess Him. For since, as 
it is written, “Every knee shall bow to Him, of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things under the 
earth, and every tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord in the glory of God the Father,” whether 
you will or no, you cannot deny that Jesus Christ is Lord in the glory of God the Father. For this is the 
crowning virtue of a perfect confession, to acknowledge that Jesus Christ is ever Lord and God in the 
glory of God the Father. 


Book V 


CHAPTER I 


HE VEHEMENTLY INVEIGHS AGAINST THE ERROR OF THE PELAGIANS, WHO DECLARED THAT CHRIST WAS A 
MERE MAN 


We said in the first book that that heresy which copies and follows the lead of Pelagianism, strives and 
contends in every way to make it believed that the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, when born of the 
Virgin was only a mere man; and that having afterwards taken the path of virtue He merited by His holy 
and pious life to be counted worthy for this holiness of His life that the Divine Majesty should unite Itself 
to Him: and thus by cutting off altogether from Him the honour of His sacred origin, it only left to Him the 
selection on account of His merits. And their aim and endeavour was this; viz., that, by bringing Him down 
to the level of common men, and making Him one of the common herd, they might assert that all men 
could by their good life and deeds secure whatever He had secured by His good life. A most dangerous 
and deadly assertion indeed, which takes away what truly belongs to God, and holds out false promises to 
men; and which should be condemned for abominable lies on both sides, since it attacks God with wicked 
blasphemy, and gives to men the hope of a false assurance. A most perverse and wicked assertion as it 
gives to men what does not belong to them, and takes away from God what is His. And so of this 
dangerous and deadly evil this new heresy which has recently sprung up, is in a way stirring and reviving 
the embers, and raising a fresh flame from its ancient ashes by asserting that our Lord Jesus Christ was 
born a mere man. And so why is there any need for us to ask whether its consequences are dangerous, as 
in its fountain head it is utterly wrong. It is unnecessary to examine what it is like in its issues, as in its 
commencement it leaves us no reason for examination. For what object is there in inquiring whether like 
the earlier heresy, it holds out the same promises to man, if (which is the most awful sin) it takes away the 
same things from God? So that it would be almost wrong, when we see what it begins like, to ask what 
there is to follow; as if some possible way might appear in the sequel, in which a man who denies God, 
could prove that he was not irreligious. The new heresy then, as we have already many times declared, 
says that the Lord Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary, only a mere man: and so that Mary should be 
called Christotocos not Theotocos, because she was the mother of Christ, not of God. And further to this 
blasphemous statement it adds arguments that are as wicked as they are foolish, saying, “No one ever 
gave birth to one who was before her.” As if the birth of the only begotten of God, predicted by prophets, 
announced since the beginning of the world, could be dealt with or measured by human reasons. Or did 
the Virgin Mary, O you heretic, whoever you are, who slander her for her childbearing—bring about and 
consummate that which came to pass, by her own strength, so that in a matter and event of so great 
importance, human weakness can be brought as an objection? And so if there was anything in this great 
event which was the work of man, look for human arguments. But if everything, which was done, was due 
to the power of God, why should you consider what is impossible with men, when you see that it is the 
work of Divine power? But of this more anon. Now let us follow up the subject we began to treat of some 
little way back; that everybody may know that you are trying to fan the flame in the ashes of Pelagianism, 
and to revive the embers by breathing out fresh blasphemy. 


CHAPTER II 
THAT THE DOCTRINE OF NESTORIUS IS CLOSELY CONNECTED WITH THE ERROR OF THE PELAGIANS 


You say then that Christ was born a mere man. But certainly this was asserted by that wicked heresy of 
Pelagius, as we clearly showed in the first book; viz., that Christ was born a mere man. You add besides, 
that Jesus Christ the Lord of all should be termed a form that received God (Theodochos), i.e., not God, 
but the receiver of God, so that your view is that He is to be honoured not for His own sake because He is 
God, but because He receives God into Himself. But clearly this also was asserted by that heresy of which 
I spoke before; viz., that Christ was not to be worshipped for His own sake because He was God, but 
because owing to His good and pious actions He won this; viz., to have God dwelling in Him. You see then 
that you are belching out the poison of Pelagianism, and hissing with the very spirit of Pelagianism. 
Whence it comes that you seem rather to have been already judged, than to have now to undergo 
judgment, for since your error is one and the same, you must be believed to fall under the same 
condemnation: not to mention for the present that you compare the Lord to a statue of the Emperor, and 
break out into such wicked and blasphemous impieties that you seem in this madness of yours to surpass 
even Pelagius himself, who surpassed almost every one else in impiety. 


CHAPTER III 


HOW THIS PARTICIPATION IN DIVINITY WHICH THE PELAGIANS AND NESTORIANS ATTRIBUTE TO CHRIST, IS 
COMMON TO ALL HOLY MEN 


You say then that Christ should be termed a form which received God (Theodochos), i.e., that He should 
be revered not for His own sake because He is God, but because He received God within Him. And so in 
this way you make out that there is no difference between Him and all other holy men: for all holy men 
have certainly had God within them. For we know well that God was in the patriarchs, and that He spoke 
in the prophets. In a word we believe that, I do not say apostles and martyrs, but, all the saints and 
servants of God have within them the Spirit of God, according to this: “Ye are the temple of the living God: 
as God said, For I will dwell in them.” And again: “Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” And thus we are all receivers of God (Theodochoi); and in this way you say 
that all the saints are only like Christ, and equal to God. But away with such a wicked and abominable 
heresy as that the Creator should be compared to His creatures, the Lord to His servants, the God of 
things earthly and heavenly, to earthly frailty: and out of His very kindnesses this wrong be done to Him; 
viz., that He who honours man by dwelling in him should therefore be said to be only the same as man. 


CHAPTER IV 


WHAT THE DIFFERENCE IS BETWEEN CHRIST AND THE SAINTS 


Moreover there is between Him and all the saints the same difference that there is between a dwelling 
and one who dwells in it, for certainly it is the doing of the dweller not the dwelling, if it is inhabited, for 
on him it depends both to build the house and to occupy it. I mean, that he can choose, if he will, to make 
it a dwelling, and when he has made it, to live in it. “Or do you seek a proof,” says the Apostle, “of Christ 
speaking in me?” And elsewhere, “Know ye not that Jesus Christ is in you except ye be reprobate?” And 
again: “in the inner man, that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” Do you not see what a difference 
there is between the Apostle’s doctrine and your blasphemies? You say that God dwells in Christ as in a 
man. He testifies that Christ Himself dwells in men: which certainly, as you admit, flesh and blood cannot 
do; so that He is shown to be God, from the very fact from which you deny Him to be God. For since you 
cannot deny that He who dwells in man is God, it follows that we must believe that He, whom we know to 
dwell in men, is most decidedly God. All, then, whether patriarchs, or prophets, or apostles, or martyrs, or 
saints, had every one of them God within him, and were all made sons of God and were all receivers of 
God (Theodochoi), but in a very different and distinct way. For all who believe in God are sons of God by 
adoption: but the only begotten alone is Son by nature: who was begotten of His Father, not of any 
material substance, for all things, and the substance of all things exist through the only begotten Son of 
God—and not out of nothing, because He is from the Father: not like a birth, for there is nothing in God 
that is void or mutable, but in an ineffable and incomprehensible manner God the Father, wherein He 
Himself was regenerate, begat his only begotten Son; and so from the Most High, Ingenerate, and Eternal 
Father proceeds the Most High, Only Begotten, and Eternal Son. Who must be considered the same 
Person in the flesh as He is in the Spirit: and must be held to be the same Person in the body as He is in 
glory, for when He was about to be born in the flesh, He made no division or separation within Himself, as 
if some portion of Him was born while another portion was not born: or as if some portion of Divinity 
afterwards came upon Him, which had not been in Him at His birth from the Virgin. For according to the 
Apostle, “all the fulness of the Godhead dwelleth in Christ bodily.” Not that It dwells in Him at times, and 
at times dwells not; nor that It was there at a later date, and not an earlier one: otherwise we are 
entangled in that impious heresy of Pelagius, so as to say that from a fixed moment God dwelt in Christ, 
and that He then came upon Him; when He had won by His life and conversation this; viz., that the power 
of the Godhead should dwell in Him. These things then belong to men, to men, I say, not to God,—that as 
far as human weakness can, they should humble themselves to God, be subject to God, make themselves 
dwellings for God, and by their faith and piety win this, to have God as their guest and indweller. For in 
proportion as anyone is fit for God’s gift, so does the Divine grace reward him: in proportion as a man 
seems worthy of him: in proportion as a man seems worthy of God, so does he enjoy God’s presence, 
according to the Lord’s promise: “if any man love Me, he will keep My word; and I and My Father will 
come to him and make Our abode with him.” But very different is the case as regards Christ; in whom all 
the fulness of the Godhead dwelleth bodily: for He has within Him the fulness of the Godhead so that He 
gives to all of His fulness, and He—as the fulness of the Godhead dwells in Him—Himself dwells in each of 
the saints in proportion as He deems them worthy of His Presence, and gives of His fulness to all, yet in 
such a way that He Himself continues in all that fulness,—who even when He was on earth in the flesh, 
yet was present in the hearts of all the saints, and filled the heaven, the earth, the sea, aye and the whole 
universe with His infinite power and majesty; and yet was so complete in Himself that the whole world 
could not contain Him. For however great and inexpressible whatever is made may be, yet there are no 
things so boundless and infinite as to be able to contain the Creator Himself. 


CHAPTER V 
THAT BEFORE HIS BIRTH IN TIME CHRIST WAS ALWAYS CALLED GOD BY THE PROPHETS 


He it is then of whom the Prophet says: “For in Thee is God, and there is no God beside Thee. For Thou art 
our God and we knew Thee not, O God of Israel the Saviour.” Who “afterwards appeared on earth and 
conversed with men.” Of whom and in whose Person the Prophet David also speaks: “From my mother’s 
womb Thou art my God:” showing clearly that He who was Lord and man was never separate from God: in 
whom even in the Virgin’s womb the fulness of the Godhead dwelt. As elsewhere the same Prophet says: 
“Truth has sprung from the earth and righteousness hath looked down from heaven,” that we may know 
that when the Son of God looked down from heaven (i.e., came and descended), righteousness was born of 
the flesh of the Virgin, no phantasm of a body, but the Truth: for He is the Truth, according to His own 
witness of Truth: “I am the Truth and the life.” And so as we have proved in the earlier books that this 
Truth; viz., the Lord Jesus Christ, was God when born of the Virgin, let us now do as we determined to do 
in the book before this, and show that He who was to be born of the Virgin, was always declared to be God 
beforehand. And so the prophet Isaiah says, “Cease ye from the man whose breath is in his nostrils, for it 
is He in whom he is reputed to be;” or as it is more exactly and clearly in the Hebrew: “for he is reputed 
high.” But by saying “cease ye,” a term which deprecates violence, he admirably denotes the disturbance 
of persecution. “Cease ye,” he says, “from the man whose breath is in his nostrils, for he is reputed high.” 
Does he not in one and the same sentence speak of the taking upon Him of the manhood, and the truth of 
His Godhead? “Cease ye,” he says, “from the man whose breath is in his nostrils, for he is reputed high.” 
Does he not, I ask you, seem plainly to address the Lord’s persecutors, and to say, “Cease ye from the 
man” whom ye are persecuting, for this man is God: and though He appears in the lowliness of human 
flesh, yet He still continues in the high estate of Divine glory? But by saying “Cease ye from the man 
whose breath is in his nostrils,” he admirably showed His manhood, by the clearest tokens of a human 
body, and this fearlessly and confidently, as one who would as urgently assert the truth of His humanity as 
that of His Godhead, for this is the true and Catholic faith, to believe that the Lord Jesus Christ possessed 
the substance of a true body just as He possessed a true and perfect Divinity. Unless possibly you think 
that anything can be made out of the fact that he uses the word “High” instead of “God”; whereas it is the 
habit of holy Scripture to put “High” for “God,” as where the prophet says: “the Most High uttered His 
voice and the earth was moved,” and “Thou alone art Most High over all the earth.” Isaiah too, who says 
this: “The High and lofty one who inhabiteth eternity”: where we are clearly to understand that as he 
there puts Most High without adding the name of God, so here too he speaks of God by the name of Most 
High. So then, since the Divine word spoken by the prophet clearly announced beforehand that the Lord 
Jesus Christ would be both God and man, let us now see whether the New Testament corresponds to and 
harmonizes with the testimony of the Old. 


CHAPTER VI 
HE ILLUSTRATES THE SAME DOCTRINE BY PASSAGES FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT 


“That,” says the Apostle John, “which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the word of the life: for the life 
was manifested: and we have seen, and do bear witness, and declare unto you the life eternal which was 
with the Father, and hath appeared unto us.” You see how the old testimonies are confirmed by fresh ones, 
and the support of the new preaching is given to the ancient prophecy. Isaiah said: “Cease ye from the 
man whose breath is in his nostrils for he is reputed high.” But John says: “That which was from the 
beginning, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled.” 
The former said that as man He would be persecuted by the Jews: the latter declared that as man He was 
handled by men’s hands. The one predicted that He whom he announced as man, would be God Most 
High: the other asserts that He whom he showed to have been handled by men, was ever God in the 
beginning. It is then as clear as possible that they both showed the Lord Jesus Christ to be both God and 
man; and that the same Person was afterwards man who had always been God, and thus He was God and 
man, because God Himself became man. That then, he says, “which was from the beginning, which we 
have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled 
of the word of life; and the life was manifested, and we have seen, and do bear witness, and declare unto 
you the life eternal which was with the Father, and hath appeared unto us.” You see the number of proofs 
and ways, very different and numerous, in which that Apostle so well beloved and so devoted to God, 
indicates the mystery of the Divine Incarnation. In the first instance he testifies that He, who ever was in 
the beginning, was seen in the flesh. Lest in case it might not seem sufficient for unbelievers that he had 
spoken of Him as seen and heard, he supports it by saying that He was handled, i.e., touched and felt by 
his own hands and by those of others. Admirably indeed by showing how He took flesh, does he shut out 
the view of the Marcionites and the error of the Manichees, so that no one may think that a phantom 
appeared to men, since an apostle has declared that a true body was handled by him. Then he adds “the 
word of life: and the life was manifested;” and that he saw it, announced it, and proclaimed it: thus at the 
same time carrying out the duties of the faith and striking the unbelievers with terror, that while he 
declares that he proclaims Him, he may bring home the danger in which he stands, to the man who will 
not listen. “We declare to you,” he says, “the life eternal which was with the Father, and hath appeared to 
us.” He teaches that that which was ever with the Father appeared to men: and that which was ever in the 
beginning, was seen of men: and that which was the Word of life without beginning, was handled by men’s 
hands. You see the number and variety, the particularity and the clearness of the ways in which he unfolds 
the mystery of the flesh joined to God, in such a way that no one could speak at all of either without 


acknowledging both. As the Apostle himself clearly says elsewhere: “For Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” This is what he said in the passage given above: “That which was 
from the beginning, our hands have handled.” Not that a spirit can in its own nature be handled: but that 
the Word made flesh was in a sense handled in the manhood with which it was joined. And so Jesus is “the 
same yesterday and to-day”: i.e., the same Person before the commencement of the world, as in the flesh; 
the same in the past as in the present, the same also for ever, for He is the same through all the ages, as 
before all the ages. And all this is the Lord Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER VII 


HE SHOWS AGAIN FROM THE UNION IN CHRIST OF TWO NATURES IN ONE PERSON THAT WHAT BELONGS TO 
THE DIVINE NATURE MAY RIGHTLY BE ASCRIBED TO MAN, AND WHAT BELONGS TO THE HUMAN NATURE TO 
GOD 


And how was it the same Person before the origin of the world, who was but recently born? Because it 
was the same Person, who was recently born in human nature, who was God before the rise of all things. 
And so the name of Christ includes everything that the name of God does; for so close is the union 
between Christ and God that no one, when he uses the name of Christ can help speaking of God under the 
name of Christ, nor, when he speaks of God, can he help speaking of Christ under the name of God. And as 
through the glory of His holy nativity the mystery of each substance is joined together in Him, whatever 
was in existence—I mean both human and Divine—all is regarded as God. And hence the Apostle Paul 
seeing with unveiled eyes of faith the whole mystery of the ineffable glory in Christ, spoke as follows, in 
inviting the peoples who were ignorant of God’s goodness to give thanksgiving to God: “Giving thanks to 
the Father, who hath made us worthy to be partakers of the lot of the saints in light, who hath delivered us 
from the power of darkness, and hath translated us into the kingdom of the Son of His love, in whom we 
have redemption through His blood, the remission of sins; who is the image of the invisible God, the first- 
born of every creature: for in Him were all things created in heaven and on earth, visible and invisible, 
whether thrones or dominations, or powers: all things were created by Him and in Him. And He is before 
all, and by Him all things consist. And He is the head of the body the Church, who is the beginning, the 
first-born from the dead; that in all things He may hold the primacy. Because it pleased the Father that in 
Him should all fulness dwell; and through Him to reconcile all things unto Himself, making peace through 
the blood of His cross, both as to the things on earth, and the things that are in heaven.” Surely this does 
not need the aid of any further explanation, as it is so fully and clearly expressed that in itself it contains 
not merely the substance of the faith, but a clear exposition of it. For he bids us give thanks to the Father: 
and adds a weighty reason for thus giving thanks; viz., because He hath made us worthy to be partakers 
with the saints, and hath delivered us from the power of darkness, hath translated us unto the kingdom of 
the Son of His love, in whom we have redemption and remission of sins: who is the image of the invisible 
God, the first-born of every creature; for in Him and through Him were all things created; of which He is 
both the Creator and the ruler: and what follows after this? “He is” he says, “the head of the body the 
Church: who is the beginning, the first-born from the dead.” Scripture speaks of the resurrection as a 
birth: because as birth is the beginning of life, so resurrection gives birth unto life. Whence also the 
resurrection is actually spoken of as regeneration, according to the words of the Lord: “Verily I say unto 
you, that ye which have followed me, in the regeneration when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of 
His glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Therefore he calls Him 
the first-born from the dead, whom he had previously declared to be the invisible Son and image of God. 
But who is the image of the invisible God, except the only-begotten, the Word of God? And how can we say 
that He rose from the dead, who is termed the image and word of the invisible God? And what is it that 
follows afterwards? “That in all things He may hold the primacy: for it pleased the Father that in Him 
should all fulness dwell, and by Him to reconcile all things to Himself, making peace through the blood of 
His cross, both as to things on earth and the things that are in heaven.” Surely the Creator of all things 
has no need of the primacy in all things? Nor He who made them, of the primacy of those things which 
were made by Him? And how can we say of the Word, that it pleased God that all fulness should dwell in 
Him who was the first-born from the dead, when He was Himself the only-begotten Son of God and the 
Word of God, before the origin of all things, and had within Him the invisible Father, and so first had 
within Him all fulness, that He might Himself be the fulness of all things? And what next? “Bringing all 
things to peace through the blood of His cross, both things on earth, and the things which are in heaven.” 
Certainly he has made it as clear as possible of whom he was speaking, when he called Him the first-born 
from the dead. For are all things reconciled and brought into peace through the blood of the Word or 
Spirit? Most certainly not. For no sort of passion can happen to nature that is impassible, nor can the 
blood of any but a man be shed, nor any but a man die: and yet the same Person who is spoken of in the 
following verses as dead, was above called the image of the invisible God. How then can this be? Because 
the apostles took every possible precaution that it might not be thought that there was any division in 
Christ, or that the Son of God being joined to a Son of man, might come by wild interpretations to be 
made into two Persons, and thus He who is in Himself but one might by wrongful and wicked notions of 
ours, be made into a double Person in one nature. And so most excellently and admirably does the 
apostle’s preaching pass from the only begotten Son of God to the Son of man united to the Son of God, 
that the exposition of the doctrine might follow the actual course of the things that happened. And so he 
continues with an unbroken connexion, and makes as it were a sort of bridge, that without any gap or 
separation you might find at the end of time Him whom we read of as in the beginning of the world; and 


And so the flesh shall rise again, wholly in every man, in its own identity, in its absolute integrity. 
Wherever it may be, it is in safe keeping in God’s presence, through that most faithful “Mediator between 
God and man, (the man) Jesus Christ,” who shall reconcile both God to man, and man to God; the spirit to 
the flesh, and the flesh to the spirit. Both natures has He already united in His own self; He has fitted 
them together as bride and bridegroom in the reciprocal bond of wedded life. Now, if any should insist on 
making the soul the bride, then the flesh will follow the soul as her dowry. The soul shall never be an 
outcast, to be had home by the bridegroom bare and naked. She has her dower, her outfit, her fortune in 
the flesh, which shall accompany her with the love and fidelity of a foster-sister. But suppose the flesh to 
be the bride, then in Christ Jesus she has in the contract of His blood received His Spirit as her spouse. 
Now, what you take to be her extinction, you may be sure is only her temporary retirement. It is not the 
soul only which withdraws from view. The flesh, too, has her departures for a while—in waters, in fires, in 
birds, in beasts; she may seem to be dissolved into these, but she is only poured into them, as into vessels. 
And should the vessels themselves afterwards fail to hold her, escaping from even these, and returning to 
her mother earth, she is absorbed once more, as it were, by its secret embraces, ultimately to stand forth 
to view, like Adam when summoned to hear from his Lord and Creator the words, “Behold, the man is 
become as one of us!”—thoroughly “knowing” by that time “the evil” which she had escaped, “and the 
good” which she has acquired. Why, then, O soul, should you envy the flesh? There is none, after the Lord, 
whom you should love so dearly; none more like a brother to you, which is even born along with yourself 
in God. You ought rather to have been by your prayers obtaining resurrection for her: her sins, whatever 
they were, were owing to you. However, it is no wonder if you hate her; for you have repudiated her 
Creator. You have accustomed yourself either to deny or change her existence even in Christ—corrupting 
the very Word of God Himself, who became flesh, either by mutilating or misinterpreting the Scripture, 
and introducing, above all, apocryphal mysteries and blasphemous fables. But yet Almighty God, in His 
most gracious providence, by “pouring out of His Spirit in these last days, upon all flesh, upon His 
servants and on His handmaidens,” has checked these impostures of unbelief and perverseness, 
reanimated men’s faltering faith in the resurrection of the flesh, and cleared from all obscurity and 
equivocation the ancient Scriptures (of both God’s Testaments ) by the clear light of their (sacred) words 
and meanings. Now, since it was “needful that there should be heresies, in order that they which are 
approved might be made manifest;” since, however, these heresies would be unable to put on a bold front 
without some countenance from the Scriptures, it therefore is plain enough that the ancient Holy Writ has 
furnished them with sundry materials for their evil doctrine, which very materials indeed (so distorted) 
are refutable from the same Scriptures. It was fit and proper, therefore, that the Holy Ghost should no 
longer withhold the effusions of His gracious light upon these inspired writings, in order that they might 
be able to disseminate the seeds of truth with no admixture of heretical subtleties, and pluck out from it 
their tares. He has accordingly now dispersed all the perplexities of the past, and their self-chosen 
allegories and parables, by the open and perspicuous explanation of the entire mystery, through the new 
prophecy, which descends in copious streams from the Paraclete. If you will only draw water from His 
fountains, you will never thirst for other doctrine: no feverish craving after subtle questions will again 
consume you; but by drinking in evermore the resurrection of the flesh, you will be satisfied with the 
refreshing draughts. 


that you might not by admitting some division and erroneous separation imagine that the Son of God was 
one person in the flesh and another in the Spirit; when the teaching of the apostle had so linked together 
God and man through the mystery of His birth in the body, so as to show that it was the same Person 
reconciling to Himself all things on the Cross, who had been proclaimed the image of the invisible God 
before the foundation of the world. 


CHAPTER VIII 
HE CONFIRMS THE JUDGMENT OF THE APOSTLE BY THE AUTHORITY OF THE LORD 


And though this is the saying of an Apostle, yet it is the very doctrine of the Lord. For the same Person 
says this to Christians by His Apostle, who had Himself said something very like it to Jews in the gospel, 
when He said: “But now ye seek to kill me, a man, who have spoken the truth to you, which I heard of 
God: for Iam not come of Myself, but He sent me.” He clearly shows that He is both God and man: man, in 
that He says that He is a man: God, in that He affirms that He was sent. For He must have been with Him 
from whom He came: and He came from Him, from whom He said that He was sent. Whence it comes that 
when the Jews said to Him, “Thou art not yet fifty years old and hast Thou seen Abraham?” He replied in 
words that exactly suit His eternity and glory, saying, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham came 
into being, I am.” I ask then, whose saying do you think this is? Certainly it is Christ’s without any doubt. 
And how could He who had been but recently born, say that He was before Abraham? Simply owing to the 
Word of God, with which He was entirely united, so that all might understand the closeness of the union of 
Christ and God: since whatever God said in Christ, that in its fulness the unity of the Divinity claimed for 
Himself. But conscious of His own eternity, He rightly then when in the body, replied to the Jews, with the 
very words which He had formerly spoken to Moses in the Spirit. For here He says, “Before Abraham 
came into being, I am.” But to Moses He says, “I am that I am.” He certainly announced the eternity of 
His Divine nature with marvellous grandeur of language, for nothing can be spoken so worthily of God, as 
that He should be said ever to be. For “to be” admits of no beginning in the past or end in the future. And 
so this is very clearly spoken of the nature of the eternal God, as it exactly describes His eternity. And this 
the Lord Jesus Christ Himself, when He was speaking of Abraham, showed by the difference of terms 
used, saying, “Before Abraham came into being I am.” Of Abraham he said, “Before he came into being:” 
Of Himself, “I am,” for it belongs to things temporal to come into being: to be belongs to eternity. And so 
“to come into being” He assigns to human transitoriness: but “to be” to His own nature. And all this was 
found in Christ who, by virtue of the mystery of the manhood and Divinity joined together in Him who ever 
“was,” could say that He already “was.” 


CHAPTER IX 


SINCE THOSE MARVELLOUS WORKS WHICH FROM THE DAYS OF MOSES WERE SHOWN TO THE CHILDREN OF 
ISRAEL ARE ATTRIBUTED TO CHRIST, IT FOLLOWS THAT HE MUST HAVE EXISTED LONG BEFORE HIS BIRTH IN 
TIME 


And when the Apostle wanted to make this clear and patent to everybody he spoke as follows, saying that, 
“Jesus having saved the people out of the land of Egypt afterward destroyed them that believed not.” But 
elsewhere too we read: “Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them tempted, and were destroyed by 
serpents.” Peter also the chief of the apostles says: “And now why tempt ye God to put a yoke upon the 
neck of the disciples, which neither our fathers nor we have been able to bear. But we believe that we 
shall be saved by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ even as they were.” We know most certainly that the 
people of God were delivered from Egypt, and led dryshod through mighty tracts of water, and preserved 
in the vast desert wastes, by none but God alone; as it is written: “The Lord alone did lead them, and 
there was no strange God among them.” And how can an Apostle declare in so many and such clear 
passages that the people of the Jews were delivered from Egypt by Jesus, and that Christ was at that time 
tempted by the Jews in the wilderness, saying, “Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them tempted, and 
were destroyed of the serpents?” And further the blessed Apostle Peter says of all the saints who lived 
under the law of the Old Covenant that they were saved by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. Get out 
then, and wriggle out of this if you can—whoever you are—you who rage with vapid mouth and a spirit of 
blasphemy, and think that there is no difference at all between Adam and Christ; and you who deny that 
He was God before His birth of the Virgin, show clearly how you can prove that He was not God before 
His body came into existence. For lo, an Apostle says that the people were saved out of the land of Egypt 
by Jesus: and that Christ was tempted by unbelievers in the wilderness: and that our fathers, i.e., the 
patriarchs and prophets, were saved by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. Deny it if you can. I shall not 
be surprised if you manage to deny what we all read, as you have already denied what we all believe. 
Know then that even then it was Christ in God who led the people out of Egypt, and it was Christ in God 
who was tempted by the people who tempted, and it was Christ in God who saved all the righteous men by 
His lavish grace: for through the oneness of the mystery (of the Incarnation) the terms God and Christ so 
pass into each other, that whatever God did, that we may say that Christ did; and whatever afterwards 
Christ bore, we may say that God bore. And so when the prophet said, “There shall no new God be in thee, 
neither shalt thou worship any other God,” he announced it with the same meaning and in the same spirit 
as that with which the Apostle said that Christ was the leader of the people of Israel out of Egypt; to show 
that He who was born of the Virgin as man, was even through the unity of the mystery still in God. 


Otherwise, unless we believe this, we must either believe with the heretics that Christ is not God, or 
against the teaching of the prophet hold that He is a new God. But may it be far from the Catholic people 
of God, to seem either to differ from the prophet or to agree with heretics: or perchance the people who 
should be blessed may be involved in a curse, and be charged with putting their hope in man. For whoever 
declares that the Lord Jesus Christ was at His birth a mere man, is doubly liable to the curse, whether he 
believes in Him or not. For if he believes, “Cursed is he who puts his hope in man.” But if he does not 
believe, nonetheless is he still cursed, because though not believing in man, he still has altogether denied 
God. 


CHAPTER X 
HE EXPLAINS WHAT IT MEANS TO CONFESS, AND WHAT IT MEANS TO DISSOLVE JESUS 


For this it is which John, the man so dear to God, foresaw from the Lord’s own revelation to him and so 
spoke of Him, who was speaking in him. “Every spirit,” he says, “which confesseth Jesus come in the flesh 
is of God, and every spirit that dissolveth Jesus is not of God: and this is the spirit of Antichrist, of whom 
you have heard already, and he is now already in the world.” O the marvellous and singular goodness of 
God, who like a most careful and skilful physician, foretold beforehand the diseases that should come 
upon His Church, and when He showed the mischief beforehand, gave in showing it, a remedy for it: that 
all men when they saw the evil approaching, might at once flee as far as possible from that which they 
already knew to be imminent. And so Saint John says, “Every spirit that dissolveth Jesus is not of God; and 
this is the spirit of Antichrist.” Do you recognize him, O you heretic? Do you recognize that it is plainly 
and markedly spoken of you? For no one thus dissolves Jesus but he who does not confess that He is God. 
For since in this consists all the faith and all the worship of the Church; viz., to confess that Jesus is very 
God; who can more dissolve His glory and worship than one who denies the existence in Him of all that we 
all worship? Take then, I beseech you, take care lest any one may even term you Antichrist. Do you think 
that I am reviling and cursing? What I am saying is not my own idea: for lo, the Evangelist says, “Every 
one that dissolveth Jesus is not of God; and this is Antichrist.” If you do not dissolve Jesus, and deny God, 
no one may call you Antichrist. But if you deny it why do you accuse any one for calling you Antichrist? 
While you are denying it, I declare you have said it of yourself. Would you like to know whether this is 
true? Tell me, when Jesus was born of a Virgin, what do you make Him to be—man or God? If God only, 
you certainly dissolve Jesus, as you deny that in Him manhood was joined to Divinity. But if you say He 
was man, none the less do you dissolve Him, as you blasphemously say that a mere man (as you will have 
it) was born. Unless perhaps you think that you do not dissolve Jesus, you who deny Him to be God, you 
who would certainly dissolve Him even if you did not deny that man was born together with God. But 
possibly you would like this to be made clearer by examples. You shall have them in both directions. The 
Manichees are outside the Church, who declare that Jesus was God alone: and the Ebionites, who say that 
he was a mere man. For both of them deny and dissolve Jesus: the one by saying that He is only man, the 
other by saying that He is only God. For though their opinions were the opposite of each other, yet the 
blasphemy of these diverse opinions is much the same, except that if any distinction can be drawn 
between the magnitude of the evils, your blasphemy which asserts that He is a mere man is worse than 
that which says that He is only God: for though both are wrong, yet it is more insulting to take away from 
the Lord what is Divine than what is human. This then alone is the Catholic and the true faith; viz., to 
believe that as the Lord Jesus Christ is God so also is He man; and that as He is man so also is He God. 
“Every one who dissolves Jesus is not of God.” But to dissolve Him is to try to rend asunder what is united 
in Jesus; and to sever what is but one and indivisible. But what is it in Jesus that is united and but one? 
Certainly the manhood and the Godhead. He then dissolves Jesus who severs these and rends them 
asunder. Otherwise, if he does not rend them asunder and sever them, he does not dissolve Jesus: But if 
he rends them asunder he certainly dissolves Him. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE MYSTERY OF THE LORD’S INCARNATION CLEARLY IMPLIES THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


And so to every man who breaks out into this mad blasphemy, the Lord Jesus in the gospel Himself 
repeats what He said to the Pharisees, and declares: “What God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.” For although where it was originally spoken by God it seems to be in answer to another matter, 
yet the deep wisdom of God which was speaking not more of carnal than of spiritual things, would have 
this to be taken of that subject indeed, but even more of this: for when the Jews of that day believed with 
you that Jesus was only a man without Divinity, and the Lord was asked a question about the union in 
marriage, in His teaching He not only referred to it, but to this also: though consulted about matters of 
less importance His answer applied to greater and deeper matters, when he said, “What God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder,” i.e., Do not sever what God hath joined together in My Person. Let not 
human wickedness sever that which the Divine Glory hath united in Me. But if you want to be told more 
fully that this is so, hear the Apostle talking about these very subjects of which the Saviour was then 
teaching, for he, as a teacher sent from God that his weak-minded hearers might be able to take in his 
teaching, expounded those very subjects which God had proclaimed in a mystery. For when he was 
discussing the subject of carnal union, on which the Saviour had been asked a question in the gospel, he 


repeated those very passages from the old Law on which He had dwelt, on purpose that they might see 
that as he was using the same authorities he was expounding the same subject: besides which, that 
nothing may seem to be wanting to his case, he adds the mention of carnal union, and puts in the names 
of husband and wife whom he exhorts to love one another: “Husbands, love your wives even as Christ also 
loved the Church.” And again: “So also ought men to love their wives even as their own bodies. He that 
loveth his wife loveth himself. For no man ever hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it, as 
Christ also doth the Church, for we are members of His body.” You see how by adding to the mention of 
man and wife the mention of Christ and the Church, he leads all from taking it carnally to understand it in 
a spiritual sense. For when he had said all this, he added those passages which the Lord had applied in 
the Gospel, saying: “For this cause shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his 
wife, and they twain shall be one flesh.” And after this with special emphasis he adds: “This is a great 
mystery.” He certainly altogether cuts off and gets rid of any carnal interpretation, by saying that it isa 
Divine mystery. And what did he add after this? “But I am speaking of Christ and the Church.” That is to 
say: “But that is a great mystery. But I am speaking of Christ and the Church,” i.e., since perhaps at the 
present time all cannot grasp that, they may at least grasp this, which is not at variance with it, nor 
different from it, because both refer to Christ. But because they cannot grasp those more profound truths 
let them at least take in these easier ones that by making a commencement by grasping what lies on the 
surface, they may come to the deeper truths, and that the acquisition of a somewhat simple matter may 
open the way in time to what is more profound. 


CHAPTER XII 


HE EXPLAINS MORE FULLY WHAT THE MYSTERY IS WHICH IS SIGNIFIED UNDER THE NAME OF THE MAN AND 
WIFE 


What then is that great mystery which is signified under the name of the man and his wife? Let us ask the 
Apostle himself, who elsewhere to teach the same thing uses words of the same force, saying: “And 
evidently great is the mystery of godliness, which was manifested in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen 
of angels, preached to the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up in glory.” What then is that great 
mystery which was manifested in the flesh? Clearly it was God born of the flesh, God seen in bodily form: 
who was openly received up in glory just as He was openly manifested in the flesh. This then is the great 
mystery, of which he says: “For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to his 
wife; and they two shall be one flesh.” Who then were the two in one flesh? God and the soul, for in the 
one flesh of man which is joined to God are present God and the soul, as the Lord Himself says: “No man 
can take My life (anima) away from Me. But I lay it down of Myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have 
power to take it again.” You see then in this, three; viz., God, the flesh, and the soul. He is God who 
speaks: the flesh in which He speaks: the soul of which He speaks. Is He therefore that man of whom the 
prophet says: “A brother cannot redeem, nor shall a man redeem”? Who, as it was said, “ascended up 
where He was before,” and of whom we read: “No man hath ascended into heaven, but He who came 
down from heaven, even the Son of man who is in heaven.” For this cause, I say, He has left his father and 
mother, i.e., God from whom He was begotten and that “Jerusalem which is the mother of us all,” and has 
cleaved to human flesh, as to his wife. And therefore he expressly says in the case of the father “a man 
shall leave his father,” but in the case of the mother he does not say “his,” but simply says “mother:” 
because she was not so much his mother, as the mother of all believers, i.e., of all of us. And He was 
joined to his wife, for just as man and wife make but one body, so the glory of Divinity and the flesh of man 
are united and the two, viz., God and the soul, become one flesh. For just as that flesh had God as an 
indweller in it, so also had it the soul within it dwelling with God. This then is that great mystery, to 
search out which our admiration for the Apostle summons us, and God’s own exhortation bids us: and it is 
one not foreign to Christ and His Church, as he says, “But I am speaking of Christ and the Church.” 
Because the flesh of the Church is the flesh of Christ, and in the flesh of Christ there is present God and 
the soul: and so the same person is present in Christ as in the Church, because the mystery which we 
believe in the flesh of Christ, is contained also by faith in the Church. 


CHAPTER XIII 
OF THE LONGING WITH WHICH THE OLD PATRIARCHS DESIRED TO SEE THE REVELATION OF THAT MYSTERY 


This mystery then, which was manifested in the flesh and appeared in the world, and was preached to the 
Gentiles, many of the saints of old longed to see in the flesh, as they foresaw it in the spirit. For “Verily,” 
saith the Lord, “I say unto you that many prophets and righteous men have desired to see the things 
which ye see, and have not seen them; and to hear the things which ye hear and have not heard them.” 
And so the prophet Isaiah says: “O that Thou, Lord, would rend the heavens and come down,” and David 
too: “O Lord, bow the heavens and come down.” Moses also says: “Show me Thyself that I may see Thee 
plainly.” No one ever approached nearer to God speaking out of the clouds, and to the very presence of 
His glory than Moses who received the law. And if no one ever saw more closely into God than he did, why 
did he ask for a still clearer vision, saying, “Show me Thyself that I may see Thee plainly”? Simply because 
he prayed that this might happen which the apostle tells us in almost the same words actually did happen; 
viz., that the Lord might be openly manifested in the flesh, might openly appear to the world, openly be 
received up in glory; and that at last the saints might with their very bodily eyes see all those things which 


with spiritual sight they had foreseen. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HE REFUTES THE WICKED AND BLASPHEMOUS NOTION OF THE HERETICS WHO SAID THAT GOD DWELT AND 
SPOKE IN CHRIST AS IN AN INSTRUMENT OR A STATUE 


Otherwise, as the heretics say, God would be in the Lord Jesus Christ as in a statue or in an instrument, 
i.e., He would dwell as it were in a man and speak as it were through a man, and it would not be He who 
dwelt and spoke as God of Himself and in His own body: and certainly He had already thus dwelt in the 
saints and spoken in the persons of the saints. In those men too, of whom I spoke above, who had prayed 
for His advent, He had thus dwelt and spoken. And what need was there for all these to ask for what they 
already possessed, if they were seeking for what they had previously received? Or why should they long to 
see with their eyes what they were keeping in their hearts, especially as it is better for a man to have the 
same thing within himself than to see it outside? Or if God was to dwell in Christ in the same way as in all 
the saints, why should all the saints long to see Christ rather than themselves? And if they were only to 
see the same thing in Jesus Christ, which they themselves possessed, why should they not much rather 
prefer to have this in themselves than to see it in another? But you are wrong, you wretched madman, 
“not understanding,” as the Apostle says, “what you say and whereof you affirm”: for all the prophets and 
all the saints received from God some portion of the Divine Spirit as they were able to bear it. But in 
Christ “all the fulness of the Godhead” dwelt and “dwells bodily.” And therefore they all fall far short of 
His fulness, from whose fulness they receive something: for the fact that they are filled is the gift of 
Christ: because they would all certainly be empty, were He not the fulness of all. 


CHAPTER XV 


WHAT THE PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS FOR THE COMING OF MESSIAH CONTAINED; AND WHAT WAS THE NATURE 
OF THAT LONGING OF THEIRS 


This then all the saints wished for: for this they prayed. This they longed to see with their eyes in 
proportion as they were wise in heart and mind. And so the prophet Isaiah says: “O that Thou wouldst 
rend the heavens and come down.” But Habakkuk too declaring the same thing which the other was 
wishing for, says: “When the years draw nigh, Thou wilt show Thyself: at the coming of the times Thou 
wilt be manifested: God will come from Teman,” or “God will come from the south.” David also: “God will 
clearly come:” and again: “Thou that sittest above the Cherubim, show Thyself.” Some declared His 
advent which He presented to the world: others prayed for it. Some in different forms but all with equal 
longing: understanding up to a certain point how great a thing they were praying for, that God dwelling in 
God, and continuing in the form and bosom of God, might “empty Himself,” and take the form of a servant 
and submit Himself to endure all the bitterness and insults of the passion, and undergo punishment for 
His goodness, and what is hardest, and the most disgraceful thing of all, meet with death at the hands of 
those very persons for whom He would die. All the saints then understanding this up to a certain point— 
up to a certain point, I say, for how vast it is none can understand—with concordant voice and (so to 
speak) by mutual consent all prayed for the advent of God: for indeed they knew that the hope of all men 
lay therein, and that the salvation of all was bound up in this, because no one could loose the prisoners 
except one who was Himself free from chains: no one could release sinners, save one Himself without sin: 
for no one can in any case set free anyone, unless he is himself free in that particular, in which another is 
freed by him. And so when death had passed on all, all were wanting in life, that, dying in Adam, they 
might live in Christ. For though there were many saints, many elect and even friends of God, yet none 
could ever of themselves be saved, had they not been saved by the advent of the Lord and His redemption. 


Book VI 


CHAPTER I 


FROM THE MIRACLE OF THE FEEDING OF THE MULTITUDE FROM FIVE BARLEY LOAVES AND TWO FISHES HE 
SHOWS THE MAJESTY OF DIVINE POWER 


We read in the gospel that when five loaves were at the Lord’s bidding brought to Him an immense 
number of God’s people were fed with them. But how this was done it is impossible to explain, or to 
understand or to imagine. So great and so incomprehensible is the might of Divine Power, that though we 
are perfectly assured of the fact, yet we are unable to understand the manner of the fact. For first one 
would have to comprehend how so small a number of loaves could be sufficient, I will not say for them to 
eat and be filled, but even to be divided and set before them, when there were many more thousands of 
men than there were loaves; and almost more companies than there could be fragments of the whole 
number of loaves. The plentiful supply then was the creation of the word of the Lord. The work grew in 
the doing of it. And though what was visible was but little; yet what was given to them became more than 
could be reckoned. There is then no room for conjecture, for human speculation, or imagination. The only 
thing in such a case is that like faithful and wise men we should acknowledge that, however great and 
incomprehensible are the things which are done by God, even if they are altogether beyond our 
comprehension, we must recognize that nothing is impossible with God. But of these unspeakable acts of 
Divine Power, we will, as the subject demands it, speaks more fully later on, because it exactly 
corresponds to the ineffable miracles of His Holy Nativity. 


CHAPTER II 


THE AUTHOR ADAPTS THE MYSTERY OF THE NUMBER SEVEN (MADE UP OF THE FIVE LOAVES AND TWO FISHES) 
TO HIS OWN WORK 


Meanwhile as we have alluded to the five loaves, I think it will not be out of place to make a comparison of 
the five books which we have already composed. For as they are equal in number, so they are not 
dissimilar in character. For as the loaves were of barley, so these books may (as far as my ability is 
concerned) be fairly termed “of barley,” although they are enriched with passages from Holy Scripture, 
and contain life-giving treasures in contemptible surroundings. And even in this point they are not unlike 
those loaves, for though they were poor things to look at, yet they proved to be rich in blessing: and so 
these books, though, as far as my powers are concerned, they are worthless, yet they are valuable from 
the sacred matter which is mingled with them: and though they appear outwardly worthless like barley 
owing to my words, yet within they have the savour of the bread of life owing to the testimonies from the 
Lord Himself. It remains that, after His example, they may, by the gift of Divine grace, furnish life-giving 
food from countless seeds. And as those loaves supplied bodily strength to those who ate them, so may 
these give spiritual vigour to those who read them. But as then the Lord, from whom this gift comes as did 
that, by means of that food provided that they might be filled and so should not faint by the way, so now is 
He able to bring it about that by means of this men may be filled and not err (from the faith). But still 
because there, where a countless host of God’s people was fed with a mighty gift, though there was very 
little for them to eat, we read that to those five loaves there were added two fishes, it is fitting that we 
too, who are anxious to give to all God’s people who are following, the nourishment of a spiritual repast, 
should add to those five books corresponding to the five loaves, two more books corresponding to the two 
fishes: praying and beseeching Thee, O Lord, that Thou wilt look on our efforts and prayers, and grant a 
prosperous issue to our pious undertaking. And since we, out of our love and obedience, desire to make 
the number of our books correspond to the number of loaves and fishes, do Thou grant the virtue of Thy 
Benediction upon them; and, as Thou dost bless this little work of ours with a gospel number, so mayest 
Thou fill up the number with the fruit of the gospel, and grant that this may be for holy and saving food to 
all the people of Thy Church, of every age and sex. And if there are some who are affected by the deadly 
breath of that poisonous serpent, and in an unhealthy state of soul and spirit have caught a pestilential 
disease in their feeble dispositions, give to them all the vigour of health, and entire soundness of faith, 
that by granting to them all, by means of these writings of ours, the saving care of Thy gift—just as that 
food in the gospel was completely sanctified by Thee, so that by eating it those hungry souls were 
strengthened,—so mayest Thou bid languid souls to be healed by these. 


CHAPTER III 


HE REFUTES HIS OPPONENT BY THE TESTIMONY OF THE COUNCIL OF ANTIOCH 


Therefore since we have, as I fancy, already in all the former books with the weight of sacred testimonies, 


given a complete answer to the heretic who denies God, now let us come to the faith of the Creed of 
Antioch and its value. For as he was himself baptized and regenerated in this, he ought to be confuted by 
his own profession, and (so to speak) to be crushed beneath the weight of his own arms, for this is the 
method, that as he is already convicted by the evidence of holy Scripture, so now he may be convicted by 
evidence out of his own mouth. Nor will there be any need to bring anything else to bear against him 
when he has clearly and plainly convicted himself. The text then and the faith of the Creed of Antioch is 
this. “I believe in one and the only true God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all things visible and invisible. 
And in one Lord Jesus Christ, His only begotten Son, and the first-born of every creature, begotten of Him 
before all worlds, and not made: Very God of Very God, Being of one substance with the Father: By whom 
both the worlds were framed, and all things were made. Who for us came, and was born of the Virgin 
Mary, and was crucified under Pontius Pilate and was buried: and the third day He rose again according 
to the Scripture: and ascended into heaven, and shall come again to judge the quick and the dead,” etc. In 
the Creed which gives the faith of all the Churches, I should like to know which you would rather follow, 
the authority of men or of God? Though I would not press hardly or unkindly upon you, but give the 
opportunity of choosing whichever alternative you please, that accepting one, I may deny the other: for I 
will grant you and yield to you either of them. And what do I grant, I ask? I will force you to one or other 
even against your will. For you ought, if you like, to understand of your own free will that one or other of 
these is in the Creed: if you don’t like it, you must be forced against your will to see it. For, as you know, a 
Creed (Symbolum) gets its name from being a “collection.” For what is called in Greek sumbolos is termed 
in Latin “Collatio.” But it is therefore a collection (collatio) because when the faith of the whole Catholic 
law was collected together by the apostles of the Lord, all those matters which are spread over the whole 
body of the sacred writings with immense fulness of detail, were collected together in sum in the 
matchless brevity of the Creed, according to the Apostle’s words: “Completing His word, and cutting it 
short in righteousness: because a short word shall the Lord make upon the earth.” This then is the “short 
word” which the Lord made, collecting together in few words the faith of both of His Testaments, and 
including in a few brief clauses the drift of all the Scriptures, building up His own out of His own, and 
giving the force of the whole law in a most compendious and brief formula. Providing in this, like a most 
tender father, for the carelessness and ignorance of some of his children, that no mind however simple 
and ignorant might have any trouble over what could so easily be retained in the memory. 


CHAPTER IV 
HOW THE CREED HAS AUTHORITY DIVINE AS WELL AS HUMAN 


You see then that the Creed has the authority of God: for “a short word will the Lord make upon the 
earth.” But perhaps you want the authority of men: nor is that wanting, for God made it by means of men. 
For as He fashioned the whole body of the sacred Scriptures by means of the patriarchs and more 
particularly his own prophets, so He formed the Creed by means of His apostles and priests. And 
whatever He enlarged on in these (in Scripture) with copious and abundant material, He here embraced 
in a most complete and compendious form by means of His own servants. There is nothing wanting then 
in the Creed; because as it was formed from the Scriptures of God by the apostles of God, it has in it all 
the authority it can possibly have, whether of men or of God: Although too that which was made by men, 
must be accounted God’s work, for we should not look on it so much as their work, by whose 
instrumentality it was made, but rather as His, who was the actual maker. “I believe,” then, says the 
Creed, “in one true and only God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all things visible and invisible; and in one 
Lord Jesus Christ, His only begotten Son and the first-born of every creature; Begotten of Him before all 
worlds, and not made; Very God of Very God, being of one substance with the Father; by whom both the 
worlds were framed and all things were made; who for us came, and was born of the Virgin Mary; and was 
crucified under Pontius Pilate, and was buried. And the third day He rose again according to the 
Scriptures; and ascended into heaven: and shall come again to judge the quick and the dead,” etc. 


CHAPTER V 


HE PROCEEDS AGAINST HIS OPPONENT WITH THE CHOICEST ARGUMENTS, AND SHOWS THAT WE OUGHT TO 
HOLD FAST TO THE RELIGION WHICH WE HAVE RECEIVED FROM OUR FATHERS 


If you were an assertor of the Arian or Sabellian heresy, and did not use your own creed, I would still 
confute you by the authority of the holy Scriptures; I would confute you by the words of the law itself; I 
would refute you by the truth of the Creed which has been approved throughout the whole world. I would 
say that, even if you were void of sense and understanding, yet still you ought at least to follow universal 
consent: and not to make more of the perverse view of a few wicked men than of the faith of all the 
Churches: which as it was established by Christ, and handed down by the apostles ought to be regarded 
as nothing but the voice of the authority of God, which is certainly in possession of the voice and mind of 
God. And what then if I were to deal with you in this way? What would you say? What would you answer? 
Would it not, I adjure you, be this: viz., that you had not been trained up and taught in this way: that 
something different had been delivered to you by your parents, and masters, and teachers. That you did 
not hear this in the meeting place of your father’s teaching, nor in the Church of your Baptism: finally that 
the text and words of the Creed delivered and taught to you contained something different. That in it you 
were baptized and regenerated. You would say that you would hold fast this which you had received, and 


that you would live in that Creed in which you learnt that you were regenerated. When you said this, 
would you not, I pray, fancy that you were using a very strong shield even against the truth? And indeed it 
would be no unreasonable defence, even in a bad business, and one which would give no bad excuse for 
error, if it did not unite obstinacy with error. For if you held this, which you had received from your 
childhood, we should try to amend and correct your present error, rather than be severe in punishing your 
past fault: Whereas now, as you were born in a Catholic city, instructed in the Catholic faith, and 
regenerated with Catholic Baptism, how can I deal with you as with an Arian or Sabellian? Would that you 
were one! I should grieve less had you been brought up in what was wrong, instead of having fallen away 
from what was right: had you never received the faith, instead of having lost it: had you been an old 
heretic instead of a fresh apostate, for you would have brought less scandal and harm on the whole 
Church; finally it would have been a less bitter sorrow, and less injurious example had you been able to try 
the Church as a layman rather than a priest. Therefore, as I said above, if you had been a follower and 
assertor of Sabellianism or Arianism or any heresy you please, you might shelter yourself under the 
example of your parents, the teaching of your instructors, the company of those about you, the faith of 
your creed. I ask, O you heretic, nothing unfair, and nothing hard. As you have been brought up in the 
Catholic faith, do that which you would do for a wrong belief. Hold fast to the teaching of your parents. 
Hold fast the faith of the Church: hold fast the truth of the Creed: hold fast the salvation of baptism. What 
sort of a wonder—what sort of a monster are you? You will not do for yourself what others have done for 
their errors. But we have launched out far enough: and out of love for a city that is connected with us, 
have yielded to our grief as to a strong wind, and while we were anxious to make way, have overshot the 
mark of our proper course. 


CHAPTER VI 
ONCE MORE HE CHALLENGES HIM TO THE PROFESSION OF THE CREED OF ANTIOCH 


The Creed then, O you heretic, of which we gave the text above, though it is that of all the churches (for 
the faith of all is but one) is yet specially that of the city and Church of Antioch, i.e., of that Church in 
which you were brought up, instructed, and regenerated. The faith of this Creed brought you to the 
fountain of life, to saving regeneration, to the grace of the Eucharist, to the Communion of the Lord: And 
what more! Alas for the grievous and mournful complaint! Even to the ministerial office, the height of the 
presbyterate, the dignity of the priesthood. Do you, you wretched madman, think that this is a light or 
trivial matter? Do you not see what you have done? Into what a depth you have plunged yourself? In 
losing the faith of the Creed, you have lost everything that you were. For the mysteries of the priesthood 
and of your salvation rested on the truth of the Creed. Can you possibly deny that? I say that you have 
denied your very self. But perhaps you think that you cannot deny yourself. Let us look at the text of the 
Creed; that if you say what you used to do, you may not be refuted, but if you say things widely different 
and contrary, you may not look to be confuted by me, as you have condemned yourself already. For if you 
now maintain something else than what is in the Creed and what you formerly maintained yourself, how 
can you help ascribing your punishment to nobody but yourself, when you see that the opinion of 
everybody else about you is the same as your own? “I believe,” the Creed says, “in one God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of all things visible and invisible; and in the Lord Jesus Christ, His only begotten Son, the 
first-born of every creature; Begotten of Him before all worlds, and not made.” It is well that you should 
first reply to this: Do you confess this of Jesus Christ the Son of God, or do you deny it? If you confess it, 
everything is right enough. But if not, how do you now deny what you yourself formerly confessed? 
Choose then which you will: Of two things one must follow; viz., that that same confession of yours, if it 
still holds good, should alone set you free, or if you deny it, be the first to condemn you. For you said in 
the Creed: “I believe in one Lord Jesus Christ His only begotten Son, and the first-born of every creature.” 
If the Lord Jesus Christ is the only begotten, and the first-born of every creature, then by our own 
confession He is certainly God. For no other is the only begotten and first-born of every creature but the 
only begotten Son of God: as He is the first-born of the creatures, so He is also God the Creator of all. And 
how can you say that He was a mere man at His birth from the Virgin, whom you confessed to be God 
before the world. Next the Creed says: “Begotten of the Father before all worlds, and not made.” This 
Creed was uttered by you. You said by your Creed, that Jesus Christ was begotten before the worlds of 
God the Father, and not made. Does the Creed say anything about those phantasms, of which you now 
rave? Did you yourself say anything about them? Where is the statue? Where that instrument of yours, I 
pray? For God forbid that this should be another’s and not yours. Where is it that you assert that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is like a statue, and so you think that He ought to be worshipped not because He is God, but 
because He is the image of God; and out of the Lord of glory you make an instrument, and blasphemously 
say that He ought to be adored not for His own sake, but for the sake of Him who (as it were) breathes in 
Him and sounds through Him? You said in the Creed that the Lord Jesus Christ was begotten of the Father 
before all worlds, and not made: and this certainly belongs to none but the only begotten Son of God: that 
His birth should not be a creation, and that He could be said simply to be begotten, not made: for it is 
contrary to the nature of things and to His honour that the Creator of all should be believed to be a 
creature: and that He, the author of all things that have a commencement, should Himself have a 
beginning, as all things began from Him. And so we say that He was begotten not made: for His 
generation was unique and no ordinary creation. And since He is God, begotten of God, the Godhead of 
Him who is begotten must have everything complete which the majesty of Him who begat has. 


CHAPTER VII 
HE CONTINUES THE SAME LINE OF ARGUMENT DRAWN FROM THE CREED OF ANTIOCH 


But there follows in the Creed: “Very God of Very God; Being of one substance with the Father; by whom 
both the worlds were framed, and all things were made.” And when you said all this, remember that you 
said it all of the Lord Jesus Christ. For you find stated in the Creed: that you believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only begotten Son of God, and the first-born of every creature: and after this and other clauses: 
“Very God of Very God, Being of one substance with the Father; by whom also the worlds were framed.” 
How then can the same Person be God and not God; God and a statue; God and an instrument? These do 
not harmonize, you heretic, in any one Person, nor do they fit together, so that you can, when you like, call 
Him God; and when you like, consider the same Person a creation. You said in the Creed, “Very God.” Now 
you say: “a mere man.” How can these things fit together and harmonize so that one and the same Person 
may be the greatest Power, and utter weakness: the Highest glory, and mere mortality? These things do 
not meet together in one and the same Lord. So that severing Him for worship and for degradation, on 
one side, you may do Him honour as you like, and on the other, you may injure Him as you like. You said in 
the Creed when you received the Sacrament of true Salvation: “the Lord Jesus Christ, Very God of Very 
God, Being of one substance with the Father, Creator of the worlds, Maker of all things.” Where are you 
alas! Where is your former self? Where is that faith of yours? Where that confession? How have you fallen 
back and become a monstrosity and a prodigy? What folly, what madness was your ruin? You turned the 
God of all power and might into inanimate material and a lifeless creation: Your faith has certainly grown 
in time, in age, and in the priesthood. You are worse as an old man than formerly as a child: worse now as 
a veteran than as a tyro: worse as a Bishop than you were as a novice: nor were you ever a learner after 
you had begun to be a teacher. 


CHAPTER VIII 
HOW IT CAN BE SAID THAT CHRIST CAME AND WAS BORN OF A VIRGIN 


But let us look at the remainder which follows. As then the Creed says: “The Lord Jesus Christ, Very God 
of Very God, Being of one substance with the Father; By whom both the worlds were framed, and all 
things were made,” it immediately subjoins in closest connexion the following, and says: “Who for us came 
and was born of the Virgin Mary.” He then, who is Very God, who is of one substance with the Father, who 
is the Maker of all things, He, I repeat, came into the world and was born of the Virgin Mary; as the 
Apostle Paul says: “But when the fulness of the times was come, God sent forth His Son, made of a 
woman, made under the law.” You see how the mysteries of the Creed correspond with the Holy 
Scriptures. The Apostle declares that the Son of God was “sent from the Father:” The Creed affirms that 
He “came.” For it certainly follows that our faith should confess that He has “come,” whom the Apostle 
had taught us to be sent. Then the Apostle says: “Made of a woman:” The Creed, “born of Mary.” And so 
you see that there speaks through the Creed the Scripture itself, from which the Creed acknowledges that 
it is itself derived. But when the Apostle says, “made of a woman,” he rightly enough uses “made” for 
“porn,” after the manner of Holy Scripture in which “made” stands for “born:” as in this passage: “Instead 
of thy fathers there are made to thee sons:” or this: “Before Abraham was made, I am;” where we 
certainly see clearly that He meant “Before he was born, I am:” alluding to the fact of his birth under the 
term “was made,” because whatever does not need to be made has the very reality of creation. “Who,” it 
then says, “for us came and was born of the Virgin Mary.” If a mere man was born of Mary, how can it be 
said that He “came”? For no one “comes” but He who has it in Him to be able to come. But in the case of 
one who had not yet received His existence, how could He have it in Him to come. You see then how by 
the word “coming” it is shown that He who came was already in existence: for He only had the power to 
come, to whom there could be the opportunity of coming, from the fact that He was already existing. But a 
mere man was certainly not in existence before he was conceived, and so had not in himself the power to 
come. It is clear then that it was God who came: to whom it belongs in each case both to be, and to come. 
For certainly He came because He was, and He ever was, because He could ever come. 


CHAPTER IX 
AGAIN HE CONVICTS HIS OPPONENT OF DEADLY HERESY BY HIS OWN CONFESSION 


But why are we arguing about words, when the facts are clear enough? and seeking for a determination of 
the matter from the terms of the Creed, when the Creed itself deals with the question. Let us repeat the 
confession of the Creed, and of you yourself (for yours it is as well as the Creed’s, for you made it yours by 
confessing it), that you may see that you have departed not only from the Creed but from yourself. “I 
believe” then, says the Creed, “In one only true God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all things visible and 
invisible: And in the Lord Jesus Christ, His only begotten Son, and the first-born of every creature: 
Begotten of Him before all worlds and not made; Very God of Very God; Being of one substance with the 
Father; By whom both the worlds were framed, and all things were made. Who for us came, and was born 
of the Virgin Mary.” “For us” then the Creed says, our Lord Jesus Christ “came and was born of the Virgin 
Mary, and was crucified under Pontius Pilate; and was buried, and rose again according to the 
Scriptures.” The Churches are not ashamed to confess this: the Apostles were not ashamed to preach it. 


You yourself, you, I say, whose every utterance is now blasphemy, you who now deny everything, you did 
not deny all these truths: that God was born; that God suffered, that God rose again. And what next? 
Whither have you fallen? What have you become? To what are you reduced? What do you say? What are 
you vomiting forth? What, as one says, even mad Orestes himself would swear to be the words of a 
madman. For what is it that you say? “Who then is the Son of God who was born of the Christotocos? As 
for instance if we were to say I believe in God the Word, the only Son of God, begotten of His Father, 
Being of one substance with the Father, who came down and was buried, would not our ears be shocked at 
the sound? God dead?” And again: “Can it possibly be, you say, that He who was begotten before all 
worlds, should be born a second time, and be God?” If all these things cannot possibly be, how is it that 
the Creed of the Churches says that they did happen? How is it that you yourself said that they did? For 
let us compare what you now say with what you formerly said. Once you said: “I believe in God the Father 
Almighty; and in Jesus Christ His Son, Very God of Very God; Being of one substance with the Father; who 
for us came and was born of the Virgin Mary; and was crucified under Pontius Pilate; and was buried.” 
But now what is it that you say? “If we should say: I believe in God the Word, the only Son of God, 
Begotten of His Father; Being of one substance with the Father, who came down and was buried, would 
not our ears be shocked at the sound?” The bitterness indeed and blasphemy of your words might drive us 
to a furious and ferocious attack in answer; but we must somewhat curb the reins of our pious sorrow. 


CHAPTER X 


HE INVEIGHS AGAINST HIM BECAUSE THOUGH HE HAS FORSAKEN THE CATHOLIC RELIGION, HE 
NEVERTHELESS PRESUMES TO TEACH IN THE CHURCH, TO SACRIFICE, AND TO GIVE DECISIONS 


I appeal then to you, to you yourself, I say. Tell me, I pray, if any Jew or pagan denied the Creed of the 
Catholic faith, should you think that we ought to listen to him? Most certainly not. What if a heretic or an 
apostate does the same? Still less should we listen to him, for it is worse for a man to forsake the truth 
which he has known, than to deny it without ever having known it. We see then two men in you: a Catholic 
and an apostate: first a Catholic, afterwards an apostate. Determine for yourself which you think we ought 
to follow: for you cannot press the claims of the one in yourself without condemning the other. Do you say 
then that it is your former self which is to be condemned: and that you condemn the Catholic Creed, and 
the confession and faith of all men? And what then? O shameful deed! O wretched grief! What are you 
doing in the Catholic Church, you preventer of Catholics? Why is it that you, who have denied the faith of 
the people, are still polluting the meetings of the people: And above all venture to stand at the altar, to 
mount the pulpit, and show your impudent and treacherous face to God’s people—to occupy the Bishop’s 
throne, to exercise the priesthood, to set yourself up as a teacher? To teach the Christians what? Not to 
believe in Christ: to deny that He in whose Divine temple they are, is God. And after all this, O folly! O 
madness! you fancy that you are a teacher and a Bishop, while (O wretched blindness) you are denying 
His Divinity, His Divinity (I repeat it) whose priest you claim to be. But we are carried away by our grief. 
What then says the Creed? or what did you yourself say in the Creed? Surely “the Lord Jesus Christ, Very 
God of Very God; Being of one substance with the Father; By whom the worlds were created and all things 
made:” and that this same Person “for us came and was born of the Virgin Mary.” Since then you said that 
God was born of Mary, how can you deny that Mary was the mother of God? Since you said that God came, 
how can you deny that He is God who has come? You said in the Creed: “I believe in Jesus Christ the Son 
of God: I believe in Very God of Very God, of one substance with the Father: who for us came and was born 
of the Virgin Mary; and was crucified under Pontius Pilate; and was buried.” But now you say: “If we 
should say, I believe in God the Word, the only Son of God, Begotten of the Father, of one substance with 
the Father; who came and was buried, would not our ears be shocked at the sound?” Do you see then how 
you are utterly destroying and stamping out the whole faith of the Catholic Creed and the Catholic 
mystery? “O Sin, O monstrosity, to be driven away,” as one says, “to the utmost parts of the earth:” for this 
is more truly said of you, that you may forsooth go into that solitude where you will not be able to find 
anyone to ruin. You think then that the faith of our salvation, and the mystery of the Church’s hope is a 
shock to your ears and hearing. And how was it that formerly when you were hastening to be baptized, 
you heard these mysteries with unharmed ears? How was it that when the teachers of the church were 
instructing you your ears were not damaged? You certainly at that time did your duty without any double 
shock to your mouth and ears; when you repeated what you heard from others, and as the speaker 
yourself heard yourself speaking. Where then were these injuries to your ears? Where these shocks to 
your hearing? Why did you not contradict and cry out against it? But indeed you are at your will and fancy, 
when you please, a disciple; and when you please, the Church’s enemy: when you please a Catholic, and 
when you please an apostate. A worthy leader indeed, to draw Churches after you, to whatever side you 
attach yourself; to make your will the law of our life, and to change mankind as you yourself change, that, 
as you will not be what all others are, they may be what you want! A splendid authority indeed, that 
because you are not now what you used to be, the world must cease to be what it formerly was! 


CHAPTER XI 


HE REMOVES THE SILENT OBJECTION OF HERETICS WHO WANT TO RECANT THE PROFESSION OF THEIR FAITH 
MADE IN CHILDHOOD 


But perhaps you say that you were a baby when you were regenerated, and so were not then able to think 


or to contradict. It is true: that your infancy did prevent you from contradicting, when if you had been a 
man you would have died for contradicting. For what if when in that most faithful and devout Church of 
Christ the priest delivered the Creed to the Catechumen and the attesting people, you had tried to hold 
your tongue at any point, or to contradict? Perhaps you would have been heard, and not sent forth at once 
like some new kind of monster or prodigy as a plague to be expelled. Not because that most earnest and 
religious people of God has any wish to be stained with the blood of even the worst of men: but because 
especially in great cities the people inflamed with the love of God cannot restrain the ardour of their faith 
when they see anyone rise up against their God. But be it so. As a baby, if it be so, you could not 
contradict and deny the Creed. Why did you hold your tongue when you were older and stronger. At any 
rate you grew up, and became a man, and were placed in the ministry of the Church. Through all these 
years, through all the steps of office and dignity, did you never understand the faith which you taught so 
long before? At any rate you knew that you were His deacon and priest. If the rule of salvation was a 
difficulty to you, why did you undertake the honour of that, of which you disliked the faith? But indeed you 
were a far sighted and simply devout man, who wished so to balance yourself between the two, as to 
maintain both your wicked blasphemy, and the honour of Catholicity! 


CHAPTER XII 
CHRIST CRUCIFIED IS AN OFFENCE AND FOOLISHNESS TO THOSE WHO DECLARE THAT HE WAS A MERE MAN 


The shock then to your hearing and ears is that God was born, and God suffered. And where is that saying 
of yours, O Apostle Paul: “But we preach Christ crucified, to the Jews indeed a stumbling block, but to the 
Gentiles foolishness: but to them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the Power of God and the 
Wisdom of God.” What is the Wisdom and Power of God? Certainly it is God. But he preaches Christ who 
was crucified, as the Power and Wisdom of God. If then Christ is without any doubt the Wisdom of God, 
He is therefore without any doubt God. “We,” then, he says, “preach Christ crucified, to the Jews indeed a 
stumbling block, but to the Gentiles foolishness.” And so the Lord’s cross, which was foolishness to the 
Gentiles and a stumbling block to the Jews is both together to you. Nor indeed is there any greater 
foolishness than not to believe, or any greater stumbling block than to refuse to listen. Their ears were 
wounded then by the preaching and the passion of God, just as yours are wounded now. They thought as 
you think that this shocked their ears. And hence it was that when the Apostle was preaching Christ as 
God, at the name of our God and Lord Jesus Christ, they stopped the ears in their head, as you stop the 
ears of your understanding. The sin of both of you in this matter might seem to be equal, were it not that 
your fault is the greater, because they denied Him, in whom the passion still showed the manhood, while 
you deny Him, whom the resurrection has already proved to be God. And so they were persecuting Him on 
the earth, whom you are persecuting even in heaven. And not only so, but this is more cruel and wicked, 
because they denied Him in ignorance, you deny Him after having received the faith: they not knowing 
the Lord, you when you have confessed Him as God: they under cover of zeal for the law, you under the 
cloke of your Bishopric: they denied Him to whom they thought that they were strangers, you deny Him 
whose priest you are. O unworthy act, and one never heard of before! You persecute and attack the very 
One, whose office you are still holding. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HE REPLIES TO THE OBJECTION IN WHICH THEY SAY THAT THE CHILD BORN OUGHT TO BE OF ONE SUBSTANCE 
WITH THE MOTHER 


But indeed in your deceit and blasphemy you use a grand argument for denying and attacking the Lord 
God, when you say that “the child born ought to be of one substance with the mother.” I do not entirely 
admit it, and maintain that in the matter of the birth of God it would not be observed; for the birth was not 
so much the work of her who bore Him as of her Son, and He was born as He willed, whose doing it was 
that He was born. Next, if you say that the child born ought to be of one substance with the parent, I 
affirm that the Lord Jesus Christ was of one substance with His Father, and also with His mother. For in 
accordance with the difference of the Persons He showed a likeness to each parent. For according to His 
Divinity He was of one substance with the Father: but according to the flesh He was of one substance with 
His mother. Not that it was one Person who was of one substance with the Father, and another who was of 
one substance with His mother, but because the same Lord Jesus Christ, both born as man, and also being 
God, had in Him the properties of each parent, and in that He was man He showed a likeness to His 
human mother, and in that He was God He possessed the very nature of God the Father. 


CHAPTER XIV 
HE COMPARES THIS ERRONEOUS VIEW WITH THE TEACHING OF THE PELAGIANS 


Otherwise if Christ who was born of Mary is not the same Person as He who is of God, you certainly make 
two Christs; after the manner of that abominable error of Pelagius, which in asserting that a mere man 
was born of the Virgin, said that He was the teacher rather than the redeemer of mankind; for He did not 
bring to men redemption of life but only an example of how to live, i.e., that by following Him men should 
do the same sort of things and so come to a similar state. Your blasphemy then has but one source, and 


VII 


Against Praxeas 


In Which He Defends, in all Essential Points, the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 


TRANSLATED BY DR. HOLMES. 


CHAPTER I 


SATAN’S WILES AGAINST THE TRUTH. HOW THEY TAKE THE FORM OF THE PRAXEAN HERESY. ACCOUNT OF THE 
PUBLICATION OF THIS HERESY 


In various ways has the devil rivalled and resisted the truth. Sometimes his aim has been to destroy the 
truth by defending it. He maintains that there is one only Lord, the Almighty Creator of the world, in order 
that out of this doctrine of the unity he may fabricate a heresy. He says that the Father Himself came 
down into the Virgin, was Himself born of her, Himself suffered, indeed was Himself Jesus Christ. Here 
the old serpent has fallen out with himself, since, when he tempted Christ after John’s baptism, he 
approached Him as “the Son of God;” surely intimating that God had a Son, even on the testimony of the 
very Scriptures, out of which he was at the moment forging his temptation: “If thou be the Son of God, 
command that these stones be made bread.” Again: “If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down from 
hence; for it is written, He shall give His angels charge concerning thee”—referring no doubt, to the 
Father—”and in their hands they shall bear thee up, that thou hurt not thy foot against a stone.” Or 
perhaps, after all, he was only reproaching the Gospels with a lie, saying in fact: “Away with Matthew; 
away with Luke! Why heed their words? In spite of them, I declare that it was God Himself that I 
approached; it was the Almighty Himself that I tempted face to face; and it was for no other purpose than 
to tempt Him that I approached Him. If, on the contrary, it had been only the Son of God, most likely I 
should never have condescended to deal with Him.” However, he is himself a liar from the beginning, and 
whatever man he instigates in his own way; as, for instance, Praxeas. For he was the first to import into 
Rome from Asia this kind of heretical pravity, a man in other respects of restless disposition, and above all 
inflated with the pride of confessorship simply and solely because he had to bear for a short time the 
annoyance of a prison; on which occasion, even “if he had given his body to be burned, it would have 
profited him nothing,” not having the love of God, whose very gifts he has resisted and destroyed. For 
after the Bishop of Rome had acknowledged the prophetic gifts of Montanus, Prisca, and Maximilla, and, 
in consequence of the acknowledgment, had bestowed his peace on the churches of Asia and Phrygia, he, 
by importunately urging false accusations against the prophets themselves and their churches, and 
insisting on the authority of the bishop’s predecessors in the see, compelled him to recall the pacific letter 
which he had issued, as well as to desist from his purpose of acknowledging the said gifts. By this Praxeas 
did a twofold service for the devil at Rome: he drove away prophecy, and he brought in heresy; he put to 
flight the Paraclete, and he crucified the Father. Praxeas’ tares had been moreover sown, and had 
produced their fruit here also, while many were asleep in their simplicity of doctrine; but these tares 
actually seemed to have been plucked up, having been discovered and exposed by him whose agency God 
was pleased to employ. Indeed, Praxeas had deliberately resumed his old (true) faith, teaching it after his 
renunciation of error; and there is his own handwriting in evidence remaining among the carnally-minded, 
in whose society the transaction then took place; afterwards nothing was heard of him. We indeed, on our 
part, subsequently withdrew from the carnally-minded on our acknowledgment and maintenance of the 
Paraclete. But the tares of Praxeas had then everywhere shaken out their seed, which having lain hid for 
some while, with its vitality concealed under a mask, has now broken out with fresh life. But again shall it 
be rooted up, if the Lord will, even now; but if not now, in the day when all bundles of tares shall be 
gathered together, and along with every other stumbling-block shall be burnt up with unquenchable fire. 


CHAPTER II 


THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY AND UNITY, SOMETIMES CALLED THE DIVINE ECONOMY, OR 
DISPENSATION OF THE PERSONAL RELATIONS OF THE GODHEAD 


In the course of time, then, the Father forsooth was born, and the Father suffered, God Himself, the Lord 
Almighty, whom in their preaching they declare to be Jesus Christ. We, however, as we indeed always have 
done (and more especially since we have been better instructed by the Paraclete, who leads men indeed 
into all truth), believe that there is one only God, but under the following dispensation, or oikonomia , as it 
is called, that this one only God has also a Son, His Word, who proceeded from Himself, by whom all 
things were made, and without whom nothing was made. Him we believe to have been sent by the Father 
into the Virgin, and to have been born of her—being both Man and God, the Son of Man and the Son of 


the root of the errors is one and the same. They maintain that a mere man was born of Mary: you maintain 
the same. They sever the Son of man from the Son of God: you do the same. They say that the Saviour was 
made the Christ by His baptism: you say that in baptism He became the Temple of God. They do not deny 
that He became God after His Passion: you deny Him even after His ascension. In one point only therefore 
your perverseness goes beyond theirs, for they seem to blaspheme the Lord on earth, and you even in 
heaven. We do not deny that you have beaten and outstripped those whom you are copying. They at last 
cease to deny God; you never do. Although theirs must not altogether be deemed a true confession, as 
they only allow the glory of Divinity to the Saviour after His Passion, and while they deny that He was God 
before this, only confess it afterwards: for, as it seems to me, one who denies some part in regard to God, 
denies Him altogether: and one who does not confess that He ever existed, denies Him forever. Just as you 
also, even if you were to admit that now in the heavens the Lord Jesus Christ, who was born of the Virgin 
Mary, is God, would not truly confess Him unless you admitted that He was always God. But indeed you do 
not want in any point to change or vary your opinion. For you assert that He whom you speak of as born a 
mere man, is still at the present time not God. O novel and marvellous blasphemy, though with the 
heretics you assert Him to be man, you do not with the heretics confess Him to be God! 


CHAPTER XV 
HE SHOWS THAT THOSE WHO PATRONIZE THIS FALSE TEACHING ACKNOWLEDGE TWO CHRISTS 


But still, I had begun to say, that as you certainly make out two Christs this very matter must be 
illustrated and made clear. Tell me, I pray you, you who sever Christ from the Son of God, how can you 
confess in the Creed that Christ was begotten of God? For you say: “I believe in God the Father, and in 
Jesus Christ His Son.” Here then you have Jesus Christ the Son of God: but you say that it was not the 
same Son of God who was born of Mary. Therefore there is one Christ of God, and another of Mary. In 
your view then there are two Christs. For, though in the Creed you do not deny Christ, you say that the 
Christ of Mary is another than the one whom you confess in the Creed. But perhaps you say that Christ 
was not begotten of God: how then do you say in the Creed: “I believe in Jesus Christ the Son of God?” You 
must then either deny the Creed or confess that Christ is the Son of God. But if you confess in the Creed 
that Christ is the Son of God, you must also confess that the same Christ, the Son of God, is of Mary. Or if 
you make out another Christ of Mary, you certainly make the blasphemous assertion that there are two 
Christs. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HE SHOWS FURTHER THAT THIS TEACHING IS DESTRUCTIVE OF THE CONFESSION OF THE TRINITY 


But still even if your obstinacy and dishonesty are not restrained by this faith of the Creed, are you not, I 
ask you, overwhelmed by an appeal to reason and the light of truth? Tell me, I ask, whoever you are, O 
you heretic—At least there is a Trinity, in which we believe, and which we confess: Father and Son and 
Holy Ghost. Of the Glory of the Father and the Spirit there is no question. You are slandering the Son, 
because you say that it was not the same Person who was born of Mary, as He who was begotten of God 
the Father. Tell me then: if you do not deny that the only Son of God was begotten of God, whom do you 
make out that He is who was born of Mary? You say “a mere man,” according to that which He Himself 
said: “That which is born of the flesh, is flesh.” But He cannot be called a mere man who was begotten not 
after the law of human creation alone. “For that which is conceived in her,” said the angel, “is of the Holy 
Ghost.” And this even you dare not deny, though you deny almost all the mysteries of salvation. Since then 
He was born of the Holy Ghost, and cannot be termed a mere man, as He was conceived by the inspiration 
of God, if it is not He who, as the Apostle says, “emptied Himself by taking the form of a servant,” and 
“the word was made flesh,” and “humbled Himself by becoming obedient unto death,” and “who for our 
sakes, though He was rich, became poor,” tell me, then, who He is, who was born of the Holy Ghost, and 
was conceived by the overshadowing of God? You say that He is certainly a different Person. Then there 
are two Persons; viz., the one, who was begotten of God the Father in heaven; and the other who was 
conceived of Mary, by the inspiration of God. And thus there is a fourth Person whom you introduce, and 
whom (though in words you term Him a mere man) you assert actually not to have been a mere man, 
since you allow (not however as you ought) that He is to be honoured, worshipped, and adored. Since then 
the Son of God who was begotten of the Father is certainly to be worshipped, and He who was conceived 
of Mary by the Holy Ghost is to be worshipped, you make two Persons to be honoured and venerated, 
whom you so far sever from each other, as to venerate each with an honour special and peculiar to Him. 
And thus you see that by denying and by severing from Himself the Son of God, you destroy, as far as you 
can, the whole mystery of the divinity. For while you are endeavouring to introduce a fourth Person into 
the Trinity, you see that you have utterly denied the whole Trinity. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THOSE WHO ARE UNDER AN ERROR IN ONE POINT OF THE CATHOLIC RELIGION, LOSE THE WHOLE FAITH, AND 
ALL THE VALUE OF THE FAITH 


And since this is so, in denying that Jesus Christ the Son of God is one, you have denied everything. For 


the scheme of the mysteries of the Church and the Catholic faith is such that one who denies one portion 
of the Sacred Mystery cannot confess the other. For all parts of it are so bound up and united together 
that one cannot stand without the other and if a man denies one point out of the whole number, it is of no 
use for him to believe all the others. And so if you deny that the Lord Jesus Christ is God, the result is that 
in denying the Son of God you deny the Father also. For as St. John says: “He who hath not the Son hath 
not the Father; but he who hath the Son hath the Father also.” By denying then Him who was begotten 
you deny also Him who begat. By denying also that the Son of God was born in the flesh, you are led also 
to deny that He was born in the Spirit, for it is the same Person who was born in the flesh who was first 
born in the Spirit. If you do not believe that He was born in the flesh, the result is that you do not believe 
that He suffered. If you do not believe in His Passion what remains for you but to deny His resurrection? 
For faith in one raised springs out of faith in one dead. Nor can the reference to the resurrection keep its 
place, unless belief in His death has first preceded it. By denying then his Passion and Death, you deny 
also his resurrection from hell. It follows certainly that you deny His ascension also, for there cannot be 
the ascension without the resurrection. And if we do not believe that He rose again, we cannot either 
believe that He ascended: as the Apostle says, “For He that descended is the same also that ascended.” 
Thus, so far as you are concerned, the Lord Jesus Christ did not rise from hell, nor ascend into heaven, 
nor sit at the right hand of God the Father, nor will He come at that day of judgment which we look for, 
nor will He judge the quick and the dead. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HE DIRECTS HIS DISCOURSE UPON HIS ANTAGONIST WITH WHOM HE IS DISPUTING, AND BEGS HIM TO RETURN 
TO HIS SENSES. THE SACRAMENT OF RECONCILIATION IS NECESSARY FOR THE LAPSED FOR THEIR SALVATION 


And so, you wretched, insane, obstinate creature, you see that you have utterly upset the whole faith of 
the Creed, and all that is valuable in our hope and the mysteries. And yet you still dare to remain in the 
Church: and imagine that you are a priest, though you have denied everything by which you came to be a 
priest. Return then to the right way, and recover your former mind, return to your senses if you ever had 
any. Come to your self, if there ever was in you a self to which you can come back. Acknowledge the 
sacraments of your salvation, by which you were initiated and regenerated. They are of no less use to you 
now than they were then; for they can now regenerate you by penance, as they then gave you birth 
through the Font. Hold fast the full scheme of the Creed. Hold the entire truth of the faith. Believe in God 
the Father: believe in God the Son: in one who begat and one who was begotten, the Lord of all, Jesus 
Christ; Being of one substance with the Father; Begotten in His divinity; born in the flesh: of twofold birth, 
yet of but one glory; who Himself creator of all things, was begotten of the Father, and was afterwards 
born of the Virgin. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THAT THE BIRTH OF CHRIST IN TIME DIMINISHED NOTHING OF THE GLORY AND POWER OF HIS DEITY 


For the fact that He came of the flesh and in the flesh, has reference to His birth, and involves no 
diminution in Him: and He was simply born, not changed for the worse. For though, still remaining in the 
form of God, He took upon Him the form of a servant, yet the weakness of His human constitution had no 
effect on His nature as God: but while the power of His Deity remained whole and unimpaired, all that 
took place in His human flesh was an advancement of His manhood and no diminution of His glory. For 
when God was born in human flesh, He was not born in human flesh in such a way as not to remain Divine 
in Himself, but so that, while the Godhead remained as before, God might become man. And so Martha 
while she saw with her bodily eyes the man, confessed Him by spiritual sight to be God, saying, “Yea, 
Lord, I have believed that Thou art the Christ the Son of the living God, who art come into the world.” So 
Peter, owing to the Holy Spirit’s revelation, while externally he beheld the Son of man, yet proclaimed 
Him to be the Son of God, saying, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” So Thomas when he 
touched the flesh, believed that he had touched God saying, “My Lord and my God.” For they all confessed 
but one Christ, so as not to make Him two. Do you therefore believe Him; and so believe that Jesus Christ 
the Lord of all, both only Begotten and first-born, is both Creator of all things and Preserver of men and 
that the same Person is first the framer of the whole world, and afterwards redeemer of mankind? Who 
still remaining with the Father and in the Father, Being of one substance with the Father, did (as the 
Apostle says), “Take the form of a servant, and humble Himself even unto death, the death of the Cross:” 
and (as the Creed says) “was born of the Virgin Mary, crucified under Pontius Pilate, and was buried. And 
the third day He rose again according to the Scriptures; and ascended into heaven; and shall come again 
to judge both the quick and the dead.” This is our faith; this is our salvation: to believe that our God and 
Lord Jesus Christ is one and the same before all things and after all things. For, as it is written, “Jesus 
Christ is yesterday and today and the same for ever.” For “yesterday” signifies all time past, wherein, 
before the beginning, He was begotten of the Father. “Today” covers the time of this world, in which He 
was again born of the Virgin, suffered, and rose again. But by the expression the same “for ever” is 
denoted the whole boundless eternity to come. 


CHAPTER XX 


HE SHOWS FROM WHAT HAS BEEN SAID THAT WE DO NOT MEAN THAT GOD WAS MORTAL OR OF FLESH BEFORE 
THE WORLDS, ALTHOUGH CHRIST, WHO IS GOD FROM ETERNITY AND WAS MADE MAN IN TIME, IS BUT ONE 
PERSON 


But perhaps you will say: If I admit that the same Person was in the end of time born of a Virgin, who was 
begotten before all things of God the Father, I shall imply that before the beginning of the world God was 
in the flesh, as I say that He was afterwards man, who was always God: and so I shall say that that man 
who was afterwards born, had always existed. I do not want you to be confused by this blind ignorance, 
and these obscure misconceptions, so as to fancy that I am maintaining that the manhood which was born 
of Mary had existed before the beginning of things, or asserting that God was always in a bodily form 
before the commencement of the world. I do not say, I repeat it, I do not say that the manhood was in God 
before it was born: but that God was afterwards born in the manhood. For that flesh which was born of 
the flesh of the Virgin had not always existed: but God who always was, came in the flesh of man of the 
flesh of the Virgin. For “the Word was made flesh,” and did not manifest flesh together with Himself: but 
in the glory of Divinity joined Himself to human flesh. For tell me when or where the Word was made 
flesh, or where He emptied Himself by taking the form of a servant: or where He became poor, though He 
was rich? Where but in the holy womb of the Virgin, where at His Incarnation, the Word of God is said to 
have been made flesh, at His birth He truly took the form of a servant; and when He is in human nature 
nailed to the Cross, He became poor, and was made poor in His sufferings in the flesh, though He was rich 
in His Divine glory? Otherwise if, as you say, at some later period the Deity entered into Him as into one of 
the Prophets and saints, then “the Word was made flesh” in those men also in whom He vouchsafed to 
dwell: then in each one of them He emptied Himself and took upon Him the form of a servant. And thus 
there is nothing new or unique in Christ. Neither His conception, nor His birth nor His death had anything 
special or miraculous about it. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE AUTHORITY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE TEACHES THAT CHRIST EXISTED FROM ALL ETERNITY 


And yet to return to what we said before, though all these things are so, as we have stated: how do we 
read that Jesus Christ (whom you assert to be a mere man) was ever existing even before His birth of a 
Virgin, and how is He proclaimed by prophets and apostles as God even before the worlds? As Paul says: 
“One Lord Jesus, through whom are all things.” And elsewhere he says: “For in Christ were created all 
things in heaven and on earth, both visible and invisible.” The Creed too, which is framed both by human 
and Divine authority, says: “I believe in God the Father, and in the Lord Jesus Christ, His Son.” And after 
other clauses: “Very God of Very God; by whom both the worlds were framed and all things were made.” 
And further: “Who for us came and was born of the Virgin Mary, and was crucified, and was buried.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE HYPOSTATIC UNION ENABLES US TO ASCRIBE TO GOD WHAT BELONGS TO THE FLESH IN CHRIST 


How then is Christ (whom you term a mere man) proclaimed in Holy Scripture to be God without 
beginning, if by our own confession the Lord’s manhood did not exist before His birth and conception of a 
Virgin? And how can we read of so close a union of man and God, as to make it appear that man was ever 
co-eternal with God, and that afterwards God suffered with man: whereas we cannot believe that man can 
be without beginning or that God can suffer? It is this which we established in our previous writings; viz., 
that God being joined to manhood, i.e., to His own body, does not allow any separation to be made in 
men’s thoughts between man and God. Nor will He permit anyone to hold that there is one Person of the 
Son of man, and another Person of the Son of God. But in all the holy Scriptures He joins together and as 
it were incorporates in the Godhead, the Lord’s manhood, so that no one can sever man from God in time, 
nor God from man at His Passion. For if you regard Him in time, you will find that the Son of man is ever 
with the Son of God. If you take note of His Passion, you will find that the Son of God is ever with the Son 
of man, and that Christ the Son of man and the Son of God is so one and indivisible, that, in the language 
of holy Scripture, the man cannot be severed in time from God, nor God from man at His Passion. Hence 
comes this: “No man hath ascended into heaven, but He who came down from heaven, even the Son of 
man who is in heaven.” Where the Son of God while He was speaking on earth testified that the Son of 
man was in heaven: and testified that the same Son of man, who, He said, would ascend into heaven, had 
previously come down from heaven. And this: “What and if ye shall see the Son of man ascend up where 
He was before,” where He gives the name of Him who was born of man, but affirms that He ever was up 
on high. And the Apostle also, when considering what happened in time, says that all things were made by 
Christ. For he says, “There is one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things.” But when speaking of His 
Passion, he shows that the Lord of glory was crucified. “For if,” he says, “they had known, they would 
never have crucified the Lord of glory.” And so too the Creed speaking of the only and first-begotten Lord 
Jesus Christ, “Very God of Very God, Being of one substance with the Father, and the Maker of all things,” 
affirms that He was born of the Virgin and crucified and afterwards buried. Thus joining in one body (as it 
were) the Son of God and of man, and uniting God and man, so that there can be no severance either in 


time or at the Passion, since the Lord Jesus Christ is shown to be one and the same Person, both as God 
through all eternity, and as man through the endurance of His Passion; and though we cannot say that 
man is without beginning or that God is passible, yet in the one Person of the Lord Jesus Christ we can 
speak of man as eternal, and of God as dead. You see then that Christ means the whole Person, and that 
the name represents both natures, for both man and God are born, and so it takes in the whole Person so 
that when this name is used we see that no part is left out. There was not then before the birth of a Virgin 
the same eternity belonging in the past to the manhood as to the Divinity, but because Divinity was united 
to manhood in the womb of the Virgin, it follows that when we use the name of Christ one cannot be 
spoken of without the other. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THAT THE FIGURE SYNECDOCHE, IN WHICH THE PART STANDS FOR THE WHOLE, IS VERY FAMILIAR TO THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURE 


Whatever then you say of the Lord Jesus Christ, you say of the whole person, and in mentioning the Son of 
God you mention the Son of man, and in mentioning the Son of man you mention the Son of God: by the 
grammatical trope synecdoche in which you understand the whole from the parts, and a part is put for the 
whole: and the holy Scriptures certainly show this, as in them the Lord often uses this trope, and teaches 
in this way about others and would have us understand about Himself in the same way. For sometimes 
days, and things, and men, and times are denoted in holy Scripture in no other fashion. As in this case 
where God declares that Israel shall serve the Egyptians for four hundred years, and says to Abraham: 
“Know thou that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land not theirs, and they shall bring them under 
bondage and afflict them four hundred years.” Whereas if you take into account the whole time after that 
God spoke, they are more than four hundred: but if you only reckon the time in which they were in 
slavery, they are less. And in giving this period indeed, unless you understand it in this way, we must think 
that the Word of God lied (and away with such a thought from Christian minds!). But since from the time 
of the Divine utterance, the whole period of their lives amounted to more than four hundred years, and 
their bondage endured for not nearly four hundred, you must understand that the part is to be taken for 
the whole, or the whole for the part. There is also a similar way of representing days and nights, where, 
when in the case of either division of time one day is meant, either period is shown by a portion of a single 
period. And indeed in this way the difficulty about the time of our Lord’s Passion is cleared up: for 
whereas the Lord prophesied that after the model of the prophet Jonah, the Son of man would be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth, and whereas after the sixth day of the week on which He 
was crucified, He was only in hell for one day and two nights, how can we show the truth of the Divine 
words? Surely by the trope of Synecdoche, i.e., because to the day on which He was crucified the previous 
night belongs, and to the night on which He rose again, the coming day; and so when there is added the 
night which preceded the day belonging to it, and the day which followed the night belonging to it, we see 
that there is nothing lacking to the whole period of time, which is made up of its portions. The holy 
Scriptures abound in such instances of ways of speaking: but it would take too long to relate them all. For 
so when the Psalm says, “What is a man that Thou art mindful of Him,” from the part we understand the 
whole, as while only one man is mentioned the whole human race is meant. So also where Ahab sinned we 
are told that the people sinned. Where—though all are mentioned, a part is to be understood from the 
whole. John also the Lord’s forerunner says: “After me cometh a man who is preferred before me for He 
was before me.” How then does He mean that He would come after Him, whom He shows to be before 
Him? For if this is understood of a man who was afterwards born, how was he before him? But if it is 
taken of the Word how is it, “a man cometh after me?” Except that in the one Lord Jesus Christ is shown 
both the posteriority of the manhood and the precedence of the Godhead. And so the result is that one and 
the same Lord was before him and came after him: for according to the flesh He was posterior in time to 
John; and according to His Deity was before all men. And so he, when he named that man, denoted both 
the manhood and the Word, for as the Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God was complete in both manhood 
and Divinity in mentioning one of these natures in Him he denoted the whole person. And what need is 
there of anything further? I think that the day would fail me if I were to try to collect or to tell everything 
that could be said on this subject. And what we have already said is enough, at any rate on this part of the 
subject, both for the exposition of the Creed, and for the requirements of our case, and for the limits of 
our book. 


Book VII 


CHAPTER I 


AS HE IS GOING TO REPLY TO THE SLANDERS OF HIS OPPONENTS HE IMPLORES THE AID OF DIVINE GRACE TO 
TEACH A PRAYER TO BE USED BY THOSE WHO UNDERTAKE TO DISPUTE WITH HERETICS 


As it happens to those who having escaped the perils of the sea, are in terror of the sands that stretch 
before the harbour, or the rocks that line the shore, so it is in my case that,—as I have kept to the last 
some of the slanders of the heretics,—although I have reached the limit of the work which I set myself, yet 
I am beginning to dread the close, which I had longed to reach. But, as the Prophet says, “The Lord is my 
helper; I will not fear what man can do to me,” so we will not fear the pitfalls which crafty heretics have 
dug in front of us, nor the paths thickly strewn with horrid thorns. For as they make our road difficult but 
do not close it, there is before us the trouble of clearing them away, rather than the fear of not being able 
to do so. For when, as we are walking feebly along the right road, they come in our way, and frighten the 
walkers rather than hurt them, our work and business has more to do in clearing them away, than to fear 
from the difficulty of this: And so, laying our hands upon that monstrous head of the deadly serpent, and 
longing to lay hold of all the limbs that are entangled in the huge folds and coils of his body, again and 
again do we pray to Thee, O Lord Jesus, to whom we have ever prayed, that Thou wouldst give us words 
by opening our mouth “to the pulling down of strongholds, destroying counsels, and every height that 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every understanding unto Thine 
obedience:” for he is indeed free, who has begun to be led captive by Thee. Do Thou then be present to 
this work of thine, and to those of Thine who are striving for Thee above the measure of their strength. 
Grant us to bruise the gaping mouths of this new serpent, and its neck that swells with deadly poison, O 
Thou who makest the feet of believers to tread unharmed on serpents and scorpions, and to go upon the 
adder and basilisk, to tread under foot the lion and the dragon. And grant that through the fearless 
boldness of steadfast innocence, the sucking child may play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child 
thrust his hand into the den of the basilisk. Grant then to us also that we may thrust our hands unharmed 
into the den of this monstrous and most wicked basilisk; and if it has in any holes, i.e., in the human heart, 
a lurking or resting place, or has laid its eggs there, or left a trace of its slimy course, do Thou remove 
from them all the foul and deadly pollution of this most noxious serpent. Take away the uncleanness their 
blasphemy has brought on them, and purify with the fan of Thy sacred cleansing the souls that are 
plunged in stinking mud, so that the “dens of thieves” may become “houses of prayer:” and that in those 
which are now, as is written, the dwellings where hedgehogs and monsters, and satyrs, and all kinds of 
strange creatures dwell, there the gifts of Thy Holy Spirit, namely the beauty of faith and holiness may 
shine forth. And as once Thou didst destroy idolatry and cast out images, and make shrines of virtue out of 
the temples of devils, and let into the dens of serpents and scorpions the rays of shining light, and make 
out of the dens of error and shame the homes of beauty and splendour, so do Thou pour upon all whose 
eyes the darkness of heretical obstinacy has blinded, the light of Thy compassion and truth, that they may 
at length with clear and unveiled sight behold the great and life-giving mystery of Thine Incarnation, and 
so come to know Thee to have been born as Very man of that sacred womb of a pure Virgin, and yet to 
acknowledge that Thou wast always Very God. 


CHAPTER II 


HE MEETS THE OBJECTION TAKEN FROM THESE WORDS: NO ONE GAVE BIRTH TO ONE WHO HAD EXISTED 
BEFORE HER 


And before I begin to speak of those things of which I have given no foretaste in the earlier books, I think 
it right to try to carry out what I have already promised, that when I have thoroughly redeemed my 
pledge, I may begin to speak more freely of what has not been touched upon, after having satisfied my 
promise. So then that new serpent, in order to destroy the faith of the holy nativity, hisses out against the 
Church of God and says: “No one ever gives birth to one older than herself.” To begin with then I think 
that you know neither what you say nor where you get it from. For if you knew or understood where you 
got it from, you would never regard the nativity of the only begotten of God in the light of human fancies, 
nor would you try to settle by merely human propositions, about Him who was born without His 
conception originating from man: nor would you bring human impossibilities as objections against Divine 
Omnipotence if you knew that with God nothing was impossible. No one then, you say, gives birth to one 
older than herself. Tell me then, I pray, of what cases are you speaking, for the nature of what creatures 
do you think that you can lay down rules? Do you suppose that you can fix laws for men or beasts or birds 
or cattle? Those (and others of the same kind) are the things of which such assertions can be made. For 
none of them is able to produce one older than itself; for what has already been produced cannot return to 
it again so as to be born again by a new creation. And so no one can bear one older than herself, as no one 


can beget one older than himself: for the opportunity of bearing only results where there is the possibility 
of begetting. Do you then imagine that in reference to the nativity of Almighty God regard must be had to 
the same considerations as in the birth of earthly creatures? And do you bring the nature of man’s 
conditions as a difficulty in the case of Him who is Himself the author of nature? You see then that, as I 
said above, you know not whence or of whom you are talking, as you are comparing creatures to the 
Creator; and in order to calculate the power of God are drawing an instance from those things which 
would never have existed at all, but that the very fact of their existence comes from God. God then came 
as He would, when He would, and of her whom He would. Neither time nor person, nor the manner of 
men, nor the custom of creatures was any difficulty with Him; for the law of the creatures could not stand 
in the way of Him who is Himself the Creator of them all. And whatever He would have possible was ready 
to His hand, for the power of willing it was His. Do you want to know how far the omnipotence of God 
extends, and how great it is? I believe that the Lord could do that even in the case of His creatures which 
you do not believe that He could do in His own case. For all living creatures which now bear things 
younger than themselves could, if only God gave the word, bear things much older than themselves. For 
even food and drink, if it were God’s will, could be turned into the foetus and offspring: and even water, 
which has been flowing from the beginning of things, and which all living creatures use, could, if God 
gave the word, be made a body in the womb, and have birth given to it. For who can set a limit to divine 
works, or circumscribe Divine Providence? or who (to use the words of Scripture) can say to Him “What 
doest thou?” If you deny that God can do all things, then deny, that, when God was born, one older than 
Mary could be born of her. But if there is nothing impossible with God, why do you bring as an objection 
against His coming an impossibility, when you know that for Him nothing is impossible in anything? 


CHAPTER III 


HE REPLIES TO THE CAVIL THAT THE ONE WHO IS BORN MUST BE OF ONE SUBSTANCE WITH THE ONE WHO 
BEARS 


The second blasphemous slander or slanderous blasphemy of your heresy is when you say that the one 
who is born must be of one substance with the one who bears. It is not very different from the previous 
one, for it differs from it in terms rather than in fact and reality. For when we are treating of the birth of 
God, you maintain that one of greater power could not be born of Mary just as above you maintain than 
one older could not be begotten. And so you may take it that the same answer may be given to this as to 
what you said before: or you may conceive that the answer given to this assertion, which you are now 
making, applies to that also. You say then that the one who is born must be of one substance with the one 
who bears. If this refers to earthly creatures, it is most certainly the case. But if it refers to the birth of 
God, why in the case of His birth do you regard precedents from nature? for appointments are subject to 
Him who appointed them, and not the appointer to His appointments. But would you like to know more 
fully how these slanders of yours are not only wicked but foolish, and the idle talk of one who does not in 
the least see the omnipotence of God? Tell me, I pray, you who think that like things can only be produced 
from like things, whence was the origin of that unaccountable host of quails in the wilderness of old time 
to feed the children of Israel, for nowhere do we read that they had been previously born of mother birds, 
but that they were brought up and came suddenly. Again whence came that heavenly food which for forty 
years fell on the camp of the Hebrews? Did manna produce manna? But these refer to ancient miracles. 
And what of more recent ones? With a few loaves and small fishes the Lord Jesus Christ fed countless 
hosts of the people that followed Him, and not once only. The reason that they were satisfied lay not in the 
food: for a secret and unseen cause Satisfied the hungry folk, especially as there was much more left when 
they were filled than there had been set before them when they were hungry. And how was all this 
brought about that when those who ate were satisfied, the food itself was multiplied by an extraordinary 
increase? We read that in Galilee wine was produced from water. Tell me how what was of one nature 
produced something of an altogether different substance from its own quality? Especially when (which 
exactly applies to the birth of the Lord) it was the production of a nobler substance from what was inferior 
to it? Tell me then how from mere water there could be produced rich and splendid wine? How was it that 
one thing was drawn out, another poured in? Was the cistern a well of such a nature as to change the 
water drawn from it into the best wine? Or did the character of the vessels or the diligence of the servants 
effect this? Most certainly neither of these. And how is it that the manner of the fact is not understood by 
the thoughts of the heart, though the truth of the fact is firmly held by the conscience? In the gospel clay 
was placed on the eyes of a blind man and when it was washed off eyes were produced. Had water the 
power of giving birth to eyes, or clay of creating light? Certainly not, especially as water could be of no 
use to a blind man, and clay would actually hinder the sight of those who could see. And how was it that a 
thing that itself in its own nature was injurious, became the means of restoring health; and that what was 
ordinarily hurtful to sound people, was then made the instrument of healing? You say that the power of 
God brought it about, and the remedy of God caused it, and that all these things of which we have been 
speaking were simply brought about by Divine Omnipotence; which is able to fashion new things from 
unwonted material, and to make serviceable things out of their opposites, and to change what belongs to 
the realm of things impossible and impracticable into possibilities and actual performances. 


CHAPTER IV 
HOW GOD HAS SHOWN HIS OMNIPOTENCE IN HIS BIRTH IN TIME AS WELL AS IN EVERYTHING ELSE 


Confess then the same truth in respect of the actual nativity of the Lord, as in respect of everything else. 
Believe that God was born when He would, for you do not deny that He could do what He would; unless 
possibly you think that that power which belonged to Him for all other things was deficient as regards 
Himself, and that His Omnipotence though proceeding from Him and penetrating all things, was 
insufficient to bring about His own nativity. In the case of the Lord’s nativity you bring this as an objection 
against me: No one gives birth to one who is anterior in time: and in regard of the birth which Almighty 
God underwent you say that the one who is born ought to be of one substance with the one who bears; as 
if you had to do with human laws as in the case of any ordinary man, to whom you might bring the 
impossibility as an objection, as you include him in the weakness of earthly things. You say that for all men 
there are common conditions of birth, and but one law of generation; and that a thing could not possibly 
happen to one man only out of the whole of humanity, which God has forbidden to happen to all. You do 
not understand of whom you are speaking; nor do you see of whom you are talking; for He is the Author of 
all conditions, and the very Law of all natures, through whom exists whatever man can do, and whatever 
man cannot do: for He certainly has laid down the limits of both; viz., how far his powers should extend, 
and the bounds beyond which his weakness should not advance. How wildly then do you bring human 
impossibilities as an objection in the case of Him, who possesses all powers and possibilities. If you 
estimate the Person of the Lord by earthly weaknesses, and measure God’s Omnipotence by human rules, 
you will most certainly fail to find anything which seems appropriate to God as concerns the sufferings of 
His Body. For if it can seem to you unreasonable that Mary could give birth to God who was anterior to 
her, how will it seem reasonable that God was crucified by men? And yet the same God who was crucified 
Himself predicted: “Shall a man afflict God, for you afflict Me?” If then we cannot think that the Lord was 
born of a Virgin because He who was born was anterior to her who bore Him, how can we believe that 
God had blood? And yet it was said to the Ephesian elders: “Feed the Church of God which He has 
purchased with His own Blood.” Finally how can we think that the Author of life was Himself deprived of 
life: And yet Peter says: “Ye have killed the Author of life.” No one who is set on earth can be in heaven: 
and how does the Lord Himself say: “The Son of man who is in heaven”? If then you think that God was 
not born of a Virgin because the one who is born must be of one substance with the one who bears, how 
will you believe that different things can be produced from different natures? Thus according to you the 
wind did not suddenly bring the quails, nor did the manna fall, nor was water turned into wine nor were 
many thousands of men fed with a few loaves, nor did the blind man receive his sight after the clay had 
been put on him. But if all these things seem incredible and contrary to nature, unless we believe that 
they were wrought by God, why should you deny in the matter of His nativity, what you admit in the 
matter of His works? Or was He unable to contribute to His own nativity and advent what He did not 
refuse for the succour and profit of men? 


CHAPTER V 


HE SHOWS BY PROOFS DRAWN FROM NATURE ITSELF, THAT THE LAW WHICH HIS OPPONENTS LAY DOWN; VIZ., 
THAT THE ONE BORN OUGHT TO BE OF ONE SUBSTANCE WITH THE ONE WHO BEARS, FAILS TO HOLD GOOD IN 
MANY CASES 


It would be tedious and almost childish to speak further on this subject. But still in order to refute that 
folly and madness of yours, in which you maintain that the one born ought to be of one substance with the 
one who bears, i.e., that nothing can produce something of a different nature to itself, I will bring forward 
some instances of earthly things, to convince you that many creatures are produced from things of a 
different nature. Not that it is possible or right to make any comparison in such a case as this: but that 
you may not doubt the possibility of that happening in the case of the holy Nativity, which as you see takes 
place in these frail earthly things. Bees, tiniest of creatures though they are, are yet so clever and cunning 
that we read that they can be produced and spring from things of an entirely different nature. For as they 
are creatures of marvellous intelligence, and well endowed not merely with sense but with foresight, they 
are produced from the gathered flowers of plants. What greater instance do you think can be produced 
and quoted? Living creatures are produced from inanimate: sensate from insensate. What artificer, what 
architect was there? Who formed their bodies? Who breathed in their souls? Who gave them articulate 
sounds by which to converse with each other? Who fashioned and arranged these harmonies of their feet, 
the cunning of their mouths, the neatness of their wings? Their powers, wrath, foresight, movements, 
calmness, harmony, differences, wars, peace, arrangements, contrivances, business, government, all those 
things indeed which they have in common with men—from whose teaching, or whose gift did they receive 
them? from whose implanting or instruction? Did they gain this through generation? or learn it in their 
mother’s womb or from her flesh? They never were in the womb, and had no experience of generation. It 
was only that flowers which they culled were brought into the hive and from this by a marvellous 
contrivance bees issued forth. Then the womb of the mother imparted nothing to the offspring: nor are 
bees produced from bees. They are but their artificers, not their authors. From the blossoms of plants 
living creatures proceed. What is there akin in plants and animals? I fancy then that you see who is the 
contriver of those things. Go now and inquire whether the Lord could bring about that in the case of His 
own nativity, which you see that He procured in the case of these tiniest of creatures. Perhaps it is 
needless after this to add anything further. But still let us add in support of the argument what may not be 
necessary to prove the point. We see how the air is suddenly darkened, and the earth filled with locusts. 
Show me their seed—their birth—their mothers. For, as you see, they proceed thence, whence they have 
their birth. Assert in all these cases that the one who is born must be of one substance with the one who 


bears. And in these assertions you will be shown to be as silly, as you are wild in your denial of the 
Nativity of the Lord. And what next? Do even you think that we must go on any further? But still we will 
add something else. There is no doubt that basilisks are produced from the eggs of the birds which in 
Egypt they call the Ibis. What is there of kindred or relationship between a bird and a serpent? Why is the 
thing born not of one substance with that which bears it? And yet those who bear are not the authors of 
all these things, nor do those who are born understand them: but they result from secret causes, and from 
some inexplicable and manifold law of nature which produces them. And you are bringing as objections to 
His Nativity your petty assertions from earthly notions, while you cannot explain the origin of those 
things, which are produced by His bidding and command, whose will does everything, whose sway causes 
everything: whom nothing can oppose or resist; and whose will is sufficient for everything which can 
possibly be done. 


CHAPTER VI 


HE REFUTES ANOTHER ARGUMENT OF NESTORIUS, IN WHICH HE TRIED TO MAKE OUT THAT CHRIST WAS LIKE 
ADAM IN EVERY POINT 


But since we cannot (as we should much prefer) ignore them, it is now time to expose the rest of your 
more subtle and insidious blasphemies that at least they may not deceive ignorant folk. In one of your 
pestilent treatises you have maintained and said that “Since man is the image of the Divine nature, and 
the devil dragged this down and shattered it, God grieved over His image, as an Emperor over his statue, 
and repairs the shattered image: and formed without generation a nature from the Virgin, like that of 
Adam who was born without generation; and raises up man’s nature by means of man: for as by man came 
death, so also by man came the resurrection of the dead.” They tell us that some poisoners have a custom 
of mixing honey with the poison in the cups which they prepare; that the injurious ingredient may be 
concealed by the sweet: and while a man is charmed with the sweetness of the honey, he may be 
destroyed by the deadly poison. So then, when you say that man is the image of the Divine nature, and 
that the devil dragged this down and shattered it, and that God grieved over His image as an Emperor 
over his statue, you smear (so to speak) the lips of the cup with something sweet like honey, that men may 
drain the cup offered to them, and not perceive its deadliness, while they taste what is alluring. You put 
forward God’s name, in order to speak falsehoods in the name of religion. You set holy things in the front, 
in order to persuade men of what is untrue: and by means of your confession of God you contrive to deny 
Him whom you are confessing. For who is there who does not see whither you are going? What you are 
contriving? You say indeed that God grieved over His image as an Emperor over his statue, and repaired 
the shattered image, and formed without generation a nature from the Virgin, like that of Adam who was 
born without generation, and raises up man’s nature by man, for as by man came death, so also by man 
came the resurrection of the dead. So then with all your earnestness, with all your professions, you crafty 
plotter, you have managed by your smooth assertions, by naming God in the forefront, to come down to a 
(mere) man in the conclusion: and in the end you degrade Him to the condition of a mere man, from whom 
under colour of humility you have already taken away the glory of God. You say then that the Divine 
goodness has restored the image of God which the devil shattered and destroyed, for you say that He 
restores the shattered image. Now with what craft you say that He restores the shattered image in order 
to persuade us that there was nothing more in Him, in whom the image is restored, than there was in the 
actual image, of which the restoration was brought about. And thus you make out that the Lord is only the 
same as Adam was: that the restorer of the image is nothing more than the actual destructible image. 
Finally in what follows you show what you are aiming and driving at, when you say that He formed 
without generation a nature from the Virgin like that of Adam, who was born without generation, and 
raises up man’s nature by man. You maintain that the Lord Jesus Christ was in all respects like Adam: that 
the one was without generation, and the other without generation: the one a mere man, and the other a 
mere man. And thus you see that you have carefully guarded and provided against our thinking of the 
Lord Jesus Christ as in any way greater or better than Adam: since you have compared them together by 
the same standard, so that you would think that you detracted something from Adam’s perfection, if you 
added anything more to Christ. 


CHAPTER VII 
HERETICS USUALLY COVER THEIR DOCTRINES WITH A CLOAK OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 


“For as,” you Say, “by man came death, so by man came also the resurrection of the dead.” Do you actually 
try to prove your wrong and impious notion by the witness of the Apostle? And do you bring the “chosen 
vessel” into disgrace by mixing him up with your wicked ideas? I mean, that, as you cannot understand 
the author of your Salvation, therefore the Apostle must be made out to have denied God. And yet, if you 
wanted to make use of Apostolic witnesses, why did you rest contented with one, and pass over all the 
others in silence? and why did you not at once add this: “Paul, an Apostle not of men neither by man, but 
by Jesus Christ:” or this: “We speak wisdom among the perfect:” and presently: “Whom none,” says he, “of 
the princes of this world knew; for had they known, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory.” Or 
this: “For in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” And: “One Lord Jesus Christ through 
whom are all things.” Or do you partly agree, and partly disagree with the Apostle, and only receive him 
so far as in consequence of the Incarnation he names Christ man, and repudiate him where he speaks of 


Him as God? For Paul does not deny that Jesus is man, but still he confesses that man is God: and declares 
that to mankind the resurrection came by man in such a way that he shows that in that man God arose. 
For see whether he declares that He who rose was God, as he bears his witness that He who was crucified 
was the Lord of glory. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE HERETICS ATTRIBUTE TO CHRIST ONLY THE SHADOW OF DIVINITY, AND SO ASSERT THAT HE IS TO BE 
WORSHIPPED TOGETHER WITH GOD BUT NOT AS GOD 


But still in order to avoid thinking of the Lord Jesus as one of the whole mass of people, you have given to 
Him some glory, by attributing to Him honour as a saint, but not Deity as true man and true God. For what 
do you say? “God brought about the Lord’s Incarnation. Let us honour the form of the Theodochos 
together with God, as one form of Godhead, as a figure that cannot be severed from the Divine link, as an 
image of the unseen God.” Above you said that Adam was the image of God, here you call Christ the 
image: the one you speak of as a statue, and the other also as a statue. But I suppose we ought for God’s 
honour to be grateful to you, because you grant that the form of the Theodochos should be worshipped 
together with God: in which you wrong Him rather than honour Him. For in this you do not attribute to 
the Lord Jesus Christ the glory of Deity, but you deny it. By a subtle and wicked art you say that He is to 
be worshipped together with God in order that you may not have to confess that He is God, and by the 
very statement in which you seem deceitfully to join Him with God, you really sever Him from God. For 
when you blasphemously say that He is certainly not to be adored as God, but to be worshipped together 
with God, you thus grant to Him an union of nearness to Divinity, in order to get rid of the truth of His 
Divinity. Oh, you most wicked and crafty enemy of God, you want to perpetrate the crime of denying God 
under pretext of confessing Him. You say: Let us worship Him as a figure that cannot be severed from the 
Divine will, as an image of the unseen God. It is I suppose, then, owing to His kind acts that our Lord 
Jesus Christ has obtained among us honour as Creator and Redeemer. If then we were redeemed by Him 
from eternal destruction, in calling our Redeemer a figure we are endeavouring indeed to respond to His 
kindness and goodness, by a worthy service and a worthy allegiance, if we try to get rid of that glory 
which He did not refuse to bring low for our sakes. 


CHAPTER IX 


HOW THOSE ARE WRONG WHO SAY THAT THE BIRTH OF CHRIST WAS A SECRET, SINCE IT WAS CLEARLY SHOWN 
EVEN TO THE PATRIARCH JACOB 


But I suppose you excuse the degradation offered to the Lord by means of a subordinate honour, by the 
words “as the image of the secret God.” By the fact that you term Him an image you compare Him to 
man’s estate. In speaking of Him as the image of the secret God, you detract from the honour plainly due 
to Him. For “God,” says David, “shall plainly come; our God, and shall not keep silence.” And He surely 
came and did not keep silence, who before that He in His own person uttered anything after His birth, 
made known His advent by both earthly and heavenly witnesses alike, while the star points Him out, the 
magi adore Him, and angels declare Him. What more do you want? His voice was yet silent on earth, and 
His glory was already crying aloud in heaven. Do you say then that God was and is secret in Him? But this 
was not the announcement of the Prophets, of the Patriarchs, aye and of the whole Law. For they did not 
say that He would be secret, whose coming they all foretold. You err in your wretched blindness, seeking 
grounds for blasphemy and not finding them. You say that He was secret even after His advent. I maintain 
that He was not secret even before His advent. For did the mystery of God to be born of a Virgin escape 
the knowledge of that celebrated Patriarch on whom the vision of God present with him conferred a title, 
whereby from the name of Supplanter he rose to the name of Israel? Who, when from the struggle with 
the man who wrestled with him he understood the mystery of the Incarnation yet to come, said, “I have 
seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.” What, I pray you, had he seen, for him to believe that he 
had seen God? Did God manifest Himself to him in the midst of thunder and lightning? or when the 
heavens were opened, did the dazzling face of the Deity show itself to him? Most certainly not: but rather 
on the contrary he saw a man and acknowledged a God. O truly worthy of the name he received, as with 
the eyes of the soul rather than of the body he earned the honour of a title given by God! He saw a human 
form wrestling with him, and declared that he saw God. He certainly knew that human form was indeed 
God: for in that form in which God then appeared, in the selfsame form He was in very truth afterwards to 
come. Although why should we be surprised that so great a patriarch unhesitatingly believed what God 
Himself so plainly showed in His own Person to him, when he said, “I have seen God face to face and my 
life is preserved.” How did God show to him so much of the presence of Deity, that he could say that the 
face of God was shown to him? For it seems that only a man had appeared to him, whom he had actually 
beaten in the struggle. But God was certainly bringing this about by precursory signs, that there might 
not be any one to disbelieve that God was born of man, when already long before the Patriarch had seen 
God in human form. 


CHAPTER X 


HE COLLECTS MORE WITNESSES OF THE SAME FACT 


But why am I lingering so long over one instance, as if many were wanting? For even then how could the 
fact that God was to come in the flesh escape the knowledge of men, when the Prophet said openly as if to 
all mankind of Him: “Behold your God;” and elsewhere: “Behold our God.” And this: “God the mighty, the 
Father of the world to come, the Prince of Peace;” and: “of His kingdom there shall be no end.” But also 
when He had already come, could the fact of His having come escape the knowledge of those who openly 
confessed that He had come? Was Peter ignorant of the coming of God, when he said, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God?” Did not Martha know what she was saying or whom she believed in, 
when she said, “Yea, Lord, I have believed that Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God, who art 
come into this world?” And all those men, who sought from Him the cure of their sicknesses, or the 
restoration of their limbs, or the life of their dead, did they ask these things from man’s weakness, or from 
God’s omnipotence? 


CHAPTER XI 


HOW THE DEVIL WAS FORCED BY MANY REASONS TO THE VIEW THAT CHRIST WAS GOD 


Finally as for the devil himself, when he was tempting Him with every show of allurements, and every art 
of his wickedness, what was it that in his ignorance he suspected, or wanted to find out by tempting Him? 
Or what so greatly moved him, that he sought God under the humble form of man? Had he learned that by 
previous proofs? Or had he known of anyone who came as God in man’s body? Most certainly not. But it 
was by the mighty evidence of signs, by mighty results of actions, by the words of the Truth Himself that 
he was driven to suspect and examine into this matter: inasmuch as he had already once heard from John: 
“Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him who taketh away the sin of the world.” And again from the same 
person: “I have need to be baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to me?” The dove also which came down 
from heaven and stopped over the Lord’s head had made itself a clear and open proof of a God who 
declared Himself. The voice too which was sent from God not in riddles or figures had moved him, when it 
said: “Thou art My beloved Son, in Thee I am well pleased.” And though he saw a man outwardly in Jesus, 
yet he was searching for the Son of God, when he said: “If Thou art the Son of God, command that these 
stones be made bread.” Did the contemplation of the man drive away the devil’s suspicions of His Divinity, 
so that owing to the fact that he saw a man, he did not believe that He could be God? Most certainly not. 
But what does he say? “If Thou art the Son of God, command that these stones be made bread.” Certainly 
he had no doubt about the possibility of that, the existence of which he was examining into. His anxiety 
was about its truth. There was no security as to its impossibility. 


CHAPTER XII 


HE COMPARES THIS NOTION AND REASONABLE SUSPICION OF THE DEVIL WITH THE OBSTINATE AND 
INFLEXIBLE IDEA OF HIS OPPONENTS, AND SHOWS THAT THIS LAST IS WORSE AND MORE BLASPHEMOUS THAN 
THE FORMER 


But he certainly knew that the Lord Jesus Christ was born of Mary: he knew that He was wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and laid in a manger: that His childhood was that of a poor person at the 
commencement of His human life; and His infancy without the proper accessories of cradles: further he 
did not doubt that He had true flesh, and was born a true man. And why did this seem to him not enough 
for him to be secure in? Why did he believe that He could not be God, whom he knew to be very man? 
Learn then, you wretched madman, learn, you lunatic, you cruel sinner, learn, I pray, even from the devil, 
to lessen your blasphemy. He said: “If Thou art the Son of God.” You say: “Thou art not the Son of God.” 
You deny what he asked about. No one was ever yet found but you, to outdo the devil in blasphemy. That 
which he confessed to be possible in the case of the Lord, you do not believe to have been possible. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HOW THE DEVIL ALWAYS RETAINED THIS NOTION OF CHRIST’S DIVINITY (BECAUSE OF HIS SECRET WORKING 
WHICH HE EXPERIENCED) EVEN UP TO HIS CROSS AND DEATH 


But perhaps he afterwards ceased and rested, and when his temptations were vanquished laid aside his 
suspicion because he found no result? Nay, it rather remained always in him, and even up to the very 
cross of the Lord the suspicion lasted in him and was increased by peculiar terrors. What need is there of 
anything further? Not even then did he cease to think of Him as the Son of God, after that he knew that 
such licence was granted to His persecutors against Him. But the crafty foe saw even in the midst of His 
bodily sufferings the signs of Divinity, and though he would have much preferred Him to be a (mere) man, 
was yet forced to suspect that He was God: for though he would have preferred to believe what he 
wanted, yet he was driven by surest proofs to that which he feared. And no wonder: for although he 
beheld Him spitted on, and scourged, and disgraced, and led to the Cross, yet he saw Divine powers 
abounding even in the midst of the indignities and wrongs; when the veil of the temple is rent, when the 
sun hides itself, the day is darkened, and all things feel the effects of the Passion: all things even, which 
know not God, acknowledge the work of Deity. And therefore the devil seeing this, and trembling, tried in 
every way to arrive at the knowledge of His Godhead, even at the very death of the manhood, saying in 
the person of those who crucified Him: “If He be the Son of God, let Him come down now from the Cross, 


God, and to have been called by the name of Jesus Christ; we believe Him to have suffered, died, and been 
buried, according to the Scriptures, and, after He had been raised again by the Father and taken back to 
heaven, to be sitting at the right hand of the Father, and that He will come to judge the quick and the 
dead; who sent also from heaven from the Father, according to His own promise, the Holy Ghost, the 
Paraclete, the sanctifier of the faith of those who believe in the Father, and in the Son, and in the Holy 
Ghost. That this rule of faith has come down to us from the beginning of the gospel, even before any of the 
older heretics, much more before Praxeas, a pretender of yesterday, will be apparent both from the 
lateness of date which marks all heresies, and also from the absolutely novel character of our new-fangled 
Praxeas. In this principle also we must henceforth find a presumption of equal force against all heresies 
whatsoever—that whatever is first is true, whereas that is spurious which is later in date. But keeping this 
prescriptive rule inviolate, still some opportunity must be given for reviewing (the statements of heretics), 
with a view to the instruction and protection of divers persons; were it only that it may not seem that each 
perversion of the truth is condemned without examination, and simply prejudged; especially in the case of 
this heresy, which supposes itself to possess the pure truth, in thinking that one cannot believe in One 
Only God in any other way than by saying that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are the very 
selfsame Person. As if in this way also one were not All, in that All are of One, by unity (that is) of 
substance; while the mystery of the dispensation is still guarded, which distributes the Unity into a Trinity, 
placing in their order the three Persons—the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost: three, however, not in 
condition, but in degree; not in substance, but in form; not in power, but in aspect; yet of one substance, 
and of one condition, and of one power, inasmuch as He is one God, from whom these degrees and forms 
and aspects are reckoned, under the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. How they 
are susceptible of number without division, will be shown as our treatise proceeds. 


CHAPTER III 


SUNDRY POPULAR FEARS AND PREJUDICES. THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY IN UNITY RESCUED FROM THESE 
MISAPPREHENSIONS 


The simple, indeed, (I will not call them unwise and unlearned,) who always constitute the majority of 
believers, are startled at the dispensation (of the Three in One), on the ground that their very rule of faith 
withdraws them from the world’s plurality of gods to the one only true God; not understanding that, 
although He is the one only God, He must yet be believed in with His own oikonomia . The numerical 
order and distribution of the Trinity they assume to be a division of the Unity; whereas the Unity which 
derives the Trinity out of its own self is so far from being destroyed, that it is actually supported by it. 
They are constantly throwing out against us that we are preachers of two gods and three gods, while they 
take to themselves pre-eminently the credit of being worshippers of the One God; just as if the Unity itself 
with irrational deductions did not produce heresy, and the Trinity rationally considered constitute the 
truth. We, say they, maintain the Monarchy (or, sole government of God). And so, as far as the sound goes, 
do even Latins (and ignorant ones too) pronounce the word in such a way that you would suppose their 
understanding of the monarchia (or Monarchy) was as complete as their pronunciation of the term. Well, 
then Latins take pains to pronounce the monarchia (or Monarchy), while Greeks actually refuse to 
understand the oikonomia, or Dispensation (of the Three in One). As for myself, however, if I have gleaned 
any knowledge of either language, I am sure that monarchia (or Monarchy) has no other meaning than 
single and individual rule; but for all that, this monarchy does not, because it is the government of one, 
preclude him whose government it is, either from having a son, or from having made himself actually a 
son to himself, or from ministering his own monarchy by whatever agents he will. Nay more, I contend 
that no dominion so belongs to one only, as his own, or is in such a sense singular, or is in such a sense a 
monarchy, as not also to be administered through other persons most closely connected with it, and whom 
it has itself provided as officials to itself. If, moreover, there be a son belonging to him whose monarchy it 
is, it does not forthwith become divided and cease to be a monarchy, if the son also be taken as a sharer in 
it; but it is as to its origin equally his, by whom it is communicated to the son; and being his, it is quite as 
much a monarchy (or sole empire), since it is held together by two who are so inseparable. Therefore, 
inasmuch as the Divine Monarchy also is administered by so many legions and hosts of angels, according 
as it is written, “Thousand thousands ministered unto Him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood 
before Him;” and since it has not from this circumstance ceased to be the rule of one (so as no longer to 
be a monarchy), because it is administered by so many thousands of powers; how comes it to pass that 
God should be thought to suffer division and severance in the Son and in the Holy Ghost, who have the 
second and the third places assigned to them, and who are so closely joined with the Father in His 
substance, when He suffers no such (division and severance) in the multitude of so many angels? Do you 
really suppose that Those, who are naturally members of the Father’s own substance, pledges of His love, 
instruments of His might, nay, His power itself and the entire system of His monarchy, are the overthrow 
and destruction thereof? You are not right in so thinking. I prefer your exercising yourself on the meaning 
of the thing rather than on the sound of the word. Now you must understand the overthrow of a monarchy 
to be this, when another dominion, which has a framework and a state peculiar to itself (and is therefore a 
rival), is brought in over and above it: when, e.g., some other god is introduced in opposition to the 
Creator, as in the opinions of Marcion; or when many gods are introduced, according to your Valentinuses 
and your Prodicuses. Then it amounts to an overthrow of the Monarchy, since it involves the destruction of 
the Creator. 


and we will believe Him.” He certainty perceived that by His bodily Passion our Lord God was working out 
the redemption of man’s salvation, and also that by it he was being destroyed and subdued, while we were 
being redeemed and saved. And so the enemy of mankind wanted by every means and every wile to defeat 
that which he knew was being done for the redemption of all men. “If,” he says, “He be the Son of God, let 
Him come down now from the Cross and we will believe Him:” on purpose that the Lord might be moved 
by the reproach of the words, and destroy the mystery, while He avenged the wrong. You see then that the 
Lord even when hanging on the Cross was termed the Son of God. You see that they suspect the fact to 
which they refer. And so do you learn, as I said above, even from His persecutors, even from the devil, to 
believe on the Son of God. Who ever came up to the unbelief of the devil? Who went beyond it? He 
suspected that He was the Son of God even when He endured death. You deny it even when He has risen. 
He suspected that He was God, from whom He hid Himself. You, to whom He has proved it, deny it. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HE SHOWS HOW HERETICS PERVERT HOLY SCRIPTURE, BY REPLYING TO THE ARGUMENT DRAWN FROM THE 
APOSTLE’S WORDS, “WITHOUT FATHER, WITHOUT MOTHER,” ETC.: HEB. VII 


You then make use of the holy Scriptures against God, and try to bring His own witnesses against Him. 
But how? Truly so as to become a false accuser not only of God, but of the evidences themselves. Nor 
indeed is it wonderful that, as you cannot do what you want, you only do what you can: as you cannot turn 
the sacred witnesses against God, you do what you can, and pervert them. For you say: Then Paul tells a 
lie, when he says of Christ: “Without mother, without genealogy.” I ask you, of whom do you think that 
Paul said this? Of the Son and Word of God, or of the Christ, whom you separate from the Son of God, and 
blasphemously assert to be a mere man? If of the Christ, whom you maintain to be a mere man, how could 
a man be born without a mother and without a genealogy on the mother’s side? But if of the Word of God 
and Son of God—what can we make of it, when the same Apostle, your own witness, as you impiously 
imagine, testifies in the same place and by the same witness, that He whom you assert to be without 
mother, was also without father; saying, “Without father, without mother, without genealogy”? It follows 
then that if you use the Apostle’s witness, since you assert that the Son of God was “without mother,” you 
must also be guilty of the blasphemy that He was “without father.” You see then in what a downfall of 
impiety you have landed yourself, in your eagerness for your perversity and wickedness, so that, while you 
say that the Son of God had not a mother, you must also deny Him a Father—a thing which no one yet 
since the world began, except perhaps a madman, ever did. And this, whether with greater wickedness or 
folly, I hardly know; for what is more foolish and silly than to give the name of Son and to try to keep back 
the name of Father? But you say I don’t keep it back, I don’t deny it. And what madness then drove you to 
quote that passage, where, while you say that He had no mother, you must seem also to deny to Him a 
Father? For as in the same passage He is said to be without mother and also without father, it follows that 
if it can be understood that there He is without mother, in the same way in which we understand that He 
is without mother, we must also believe that He is without father. But that hasty craze for denying God did 
not see this; and when it quoted mutilated, what was written entire, it failed to see that the shameless and 
palpable lie could be refuted by laying open the contents of the sacred volume. O foolish blasphemy, and 
madness! which, while it failed to see what it ought to follow, had not the wit to see even what could be 
read: as if, because it could get rid of its own intelligence, it could get rid of the power of reading from 
everybody else, or as if everybody would lose their eyes in their heads for reading, because it had lost the 
eyes of the mind. Hear then, you heretic, the passage you have garbled: hear in full and completely, what 
you quoted mutilated and hacked about. The Apostle wants to make clear to every one the twofold birth of 
God—and in order to show how the Lord was born in the Godhead and in flesh, he says, “Without father, 
without mother:” for the one belongs to the birth of Divinity, the other to that of the flesh. For as He was 
begotten in His Divine nature “without mother,” so He is in the body “without father:” and so though He is 
neither without father nor without mother, we must believe in Him “without father and without mother.” 
For if you regard Him as He is begotten of the Father, He is without mother: if, as born of His mother, He 
is without father. And so in each of these births He has one: in both together He is without each: for the 
birth of Divinity had no need of mother, and for the birth of His body, He was Himself sufficient, without a 
father. Therefore says the Apostle “Without mother, without genealogy.” 


CHAPTER XV 


HOW CHRIST COULD BE SAID BY THE APOSTLE TO BE WITHOUT GENEALOGY 


How does he say that the Lord was “without genealogy,” when the Gospel of the Evangelist Matthew 
begins with the Saviour’s genealogy, saying: “The book of the generations of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
David, the Son of Abraham”? Therefore according to the Evangelist He has a genealogy, and according to 
the Apostle, He has not: for according to the Evangelist, He has it on the mother’s side, according to the 
Apostle He has not, as He springs from the Father. And so the Apostle well says: “Without father, without 
mother, without genealogy:” and where he lays down that He was begotten without mother, there also he 
records that He was without genealogy. And thus as regards both the nativities of the Lord, the writings of 
the Evangelist and of the Apostle agree together. For according to the Evangelist He has a genealogy 
“without father,” when born in the flesh: and according to the Apostle, the Lord has not, when begotten in 
His Divine nature “without mother;” as Isaiah says: “But who shall declare His generation?” 


CHAPTER XVI 


HE SHOWS THAT LIKE THE DEVIL WHEN TEMPTING CHRIST, THE HERETICS GARBLE AND PERVERT HOLY 
SCRIPTURE 


Why then, you heretic, did you not in this way quote the whole and entire passage which you had read? So 
you see that the Apostle laid down that the Lord was “without mother” in the same way in which he laid 
down that He was born “without father:” that we might know that He is “without mother” in the same way 
in which we understand Him to be “without father.” And as it is impossible to believe Him to be altogether 
“without father,” so we cannot understand that He is altogether “without mother.” Why then, you heretic, 
did you not in this way quote what you had read in the Apostle, entire and unmutilated? But you insert 
part, and omit part; and garble the words of truth in order that you may be able to build up your false 
notions by your wicked act. I see who was your master. We must believe that you had his instruction, 
whose example you are following. For so the devil in the gospel when tempting the Lord said: “If Thou art 
the Son of God, cast Thyself down. For it is written that He shall give His angels charge concerning Thee 
to keep Thee in all Thy ways.” And when he had said this, he left out the context and what belongs to it; 
viz., “Thou shalt walk upon the asp and the basilisk: and thou shalt trample under foot the lion and the 
dragon.” Surely he cunningly quoted the previous verse and left out the latter: for he quoted the one to 
deceive Him: he held his tongue about the latter to avoid condemning himself. For he knew that he 
himself was signified by the asp and basilisk, the lion and dragon in the Prophet’s words. So then you also 
bring forward a part and omit a part; and quote the one to deceive; and omit the other for fear lest if you 
were to quote the whole, you might condemn your own deception. But it is now time to pass on to further 
matters, for by dwelling too long on particular points, as we are led to do by the desire of giving a full 
answer, we exceed the limits even of a longish book. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THAT THE GLORY AND HONOUR OF CHRIST IS NOT TO BE ASCRIBED TO THE HOLY GHOST IN SUCH A WAY AS TO 
DENY THAT IT PROCEEDS FROM CHRIST HIMSELF, AS IF ALL THAT EXCELLENCY, WHICH WAS IN HIM, WAS 
ANOTHER’S AND PROCEEDED FROM ANOTHER SOURCE 


You say then in another discussion, nay rather in another blasphemy of yours, “and He separated the 
Spirit from the Divine nature Who created His humanity. For Scripture says that that which was born of 
Mary is of the Holy Ghost. Who also filled with righteousness (justitia) that which was created: for it says 
He appeared in the flesh, was justified in the Spirit.’ Again: Who made Him also to be feared by the devils: 
For I,’ He says, by the Spirit of God cast out devils.’ Who also made His flesh a temple. For I saw His spirit 
descending like a dove and abiding upon Him.’ Again: Who granted to Him His ascension into Heaven. For 
it says, “Giving a commandment to the apostles whom He had chosen, by the Holy Ghost He was taken 
up.” Finally that it was He who granted such glory to Christ.” The whole of your blasphemy then consists 
in this: that Christ had nothing of Himself: nor did He, a mere man, as you say, receive anything from the 
Word, i.e., the Son of God; but everything in Him was the gift of the Spirit. If then we can show that all 
that which you refer to the Spirit, is His own, what remains but that we prove that He whom you therefore 
would have taken to be a man, because as you say everything which He has is another’s, is therefore God, 
because everything which He has is His own? And indeed we will prove this not only by discussion and 
argument, but by the voice of Divinity Itself: for nothing testifies of God better than things divine. And 
because nothing knows itself better than the very glory of God, we believe nothing on the subject of God 
with greater right than those writings in which God Himself is His own witness. First then, as to this that 
you say that the Holy Spirit created His humanity; we might take it simply, if we could acknowledge that 
you had not brought it forward in the interests of unbelief. For neither do we deny that the flesh of the 
Lord was conceived by the Holy Ghost: but we assert that the body was conceived by the co-operation of 
the Holy Ghost in such a way that we can say that His Humanity was created for Himself by the Son of 
God, as the Holy Spirit Itself says in holy Scripture, testifying that “Wisdom hath builded for Itself a 
house.” You see then that that which was conceived by the Holy Ghost was built and perfected by the Son 
of God: not that the work of the Son of God is one thing, and the work of the Holy Ghost another: but that 
through the unity of the Godhead and glory the operation of the Spirit is the building of the Son of God; 
and the building of the Son of God is the co-operation of the Holy Ghost. And so we read not only that the 
Holy Ghost came upon the Virgin, but also that the power of the Most High overshadowed the Virgin; that 
since Wisdom Itself is the fulness of the Godhead, no one might doubt that when Wisdom built Itself a 
house all the fulness of the Godhead was present. But the wretched hardness of your blasphemy, while it 
tries to sever Christ from the Son of God, fails to see that it is entirely severing the nature of the Godhead 
from Itself. Unless perhaps you believe that the house is therefore built for Him by the Holy Ghost 
because He Himself was insufficient and incapable of building for Himself an house. But it is as absurd as 
it is wild, to believe that He, whom we believe to have created the whole universe of things heavenly and 
earthly by His will, was unable to build for Himself a body: especially as the power of the Holy Ghost is 
His power, and the Divinity and Glory of the Trinity are so united and inseparable, that we cannot think of 
anything at all in One Person of the Trinity, which can be separated from the fulness of the Godhead. 
Therefore when this is laid down and grasped; viz., that according to the faith of holy Scripture, when the 
Holy Ghost came upon (the Virgin) and the power of the Most High overshadowed her, Wisdom builded 
Itself an house; the rest of the slanders of your blasphemy come to nothing. For neither is it doubtful that 


He made all things by Himself and in Himself, in whose name and faith, the faith even of believers can do 
anything. For neither did He need the aid of another, as neither have they needed it, who have trusted in 
His power. And so as for your assertions that He was justified by the Spirit, and that the Spirit made Him 
to be feared by the devils, and that His flesh became the temple of the Holy Ghost, and that He was taken 
up by the Spirit into heaven, they are all blasphemous and wild: not because we are to believe that in all 
these things which He Himself did, the unity and cooperation of the Spirit was wanting—since the 
Godhead is never wanting to Itself, and the power of the Trinity was ever present in the Saviour’s works— 
but because you will have it that the Holy Ghost gave assistance to the Lord Jesus Christ as if He had been 
feeble and powerless; and that He granted those things to Him, which He was unable to procure for 
Himself. Learn then from sacred witnesses to believe God, and not to mingle falsehood with truth: for the 
subject does not admit it, and common sense abhors the idea of mingling the notions of the spirit of the 
devil with the witnesses that are Divine. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HOW WE ARE TO UNDERSTAND THE APOSTLE’S WORDS: “HE APPEARED IN THE FLESH, WAS JUSTIFIED IN THE 
SPIRIT,” ETC 


For to begin with this assertion of yours that the Spirit filled with righteousness (justitia) what was 
created, and your attempts to prove this by the evidence of the Apostle, where he says that “He appeared 
in the flesh, was justified in the Spirit,” you make each statement in an unsound sense and wild spirit. For 
you make this assertion; viz., that you will have it that He was filled with righteousness by the Spirit, in 
order to show how He was void of righteousness, as you assert that the being filled with it was given to 
Him. And as for your use of the evidence of the Apostle on this matter, you garble the arrangement and 
meaning of the sacred passage. For the Apostle’s statement is not as you have quoted it, mutilated and 
spoilt. For what says the Apostle? “And evidently great is the mystery of Godliness, which was manifested 
in the flesh, was justified in the Spirit.” You see then that the Apostle declared that the mystery or 
sacrament of Godliness was justified. For he was not so forgetful of his own words and teaching as to say 
that He was void of righteousness, whom he had always proclaimed as righteousness, saying: “Who was 
made unto us righteousness and sanctification and redemption.” Elsewhere also he says: “But ye were 
washed, but ye were justified, but ye were sanctified in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” How far then 
from Him was it to need being filled with righteousness, as He Himself filled all things with righteousness, 
and for His glory to be without righteousness, whose very name justifies all things. You see then how 
foolish and wild are your blasphemies, since you are trying to take away from our Lord what is ever shed 
forth by Him upon all believers in such a way that still in its continuous supply it is never diminished. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THAT IT WAS NOT ONLY THE SPIRIT, BUT CHRIST HIMSELF ALSO WHO MADE HIM TO BE FEARED 


You say too that the Spirit made Him to be feared by the devils. To reject and refute which, even though 
the horrible character of the utterance is enough, we will still add some instances. Tell me, I pray, you who 
say that the fact that the devils feared Him was not His own doing but another’s, and who will have it that 
this was not His own power but a gift, how was it that even His name had that power, of which He Himself 
was, according to you, void? How was it that in His name devils were cast out, sick persons were cured, 
dead men were raised? For the Apostle Peter says to that lame man who was sitting at the beautiful gate 
of the Temple: “In the name of Jesus Christ arise and walk.” And again in the city of Joppa to the man who 
had been lying on his bed paralysed for eight years he says, “AEneas, may the Lord Jesus Christ heal thee: 
arise and make thy bed for thyself.” Paul too says to the pythonical spirit: “I charge thee in the name of 
Jesus Christ come out of her,” and the devil came out of her. But understand from this how utterly alien 
this weakness was from our Lord: for I do not call even those weak, whom He by His name made strong, 
since we never heard of any devil or infirmity able to resist any of the apostles since the Lord’s 
resurrection. How then did the Spirit make Him to be feared, who made others to be feared? Or was He in 
Himself weak, whose faith even through the instrumentality of others reigned over all things? Finally 
those men who received power from God, never used that power as if it were their own: but referred the 
power to Him from whom they received it: for the power itself could never have any force except through 
the name of Him who gave it. And so both the apostles and all the servants of God never did any thing in 
their own name, but in the name and invocation of Christ: for the power itself derived its force from the 
same source as its origin, and could not be given through the instrumentality of the ministers, unless it 
had come from the Author. You then—who say that the Lord was the same as one of His servants (for as 
the apostles had nothing but what they received from their Lord, so you make out that the Lord Himself 
had nothing but what He received from the Spirit; and thus you make out that everything that He had, He 
had not as Lord, but had received it as a servant), do you tell me then, how it was that He used this power 
as His own and not as something which He had received? For what do we read of Him? He says to the 
paralytic: “Arise, take up thy bed, and go to thine house.” And again to a father who pleads on behalf of 
his child, He says: “Go thy way: thy son liveth.” And where an only son of his mother was being carried 
forth for burial, “Young man,” He says, “I say unto thee Arise.” Did He then like those who received power 
from God, ask that power might be given to Him for performing these things by the invocation of the 
Divine Name? Why did He not Himself work by the name of the Spirit, just as the apostles wrought by His 


Name? Finally, what does the gospel itself state about Him? It says: “He was teaching them as one that 
had authority, and not like the Scribes and Pharisees.” Or do you make out that He was so proud and 
haughty as to put to the credit of His own might the power which (according to you) He had received from 
God? But what do we make of the fact that the power never submitted to His servants, except through the 
name of its author, and could have no efficacy if the actor claimed any of it as his own? 


CHAPTER XX 
HE TRIES BY STRONGER AND WEIGHTIER ARGUMENTS TO DESTROY THAT NOTION 


But why are we so long dealing with your wild blasphemy, with arguments that are plain indeed but still 
slight? Let us hear God Himself speaking to His disciples: “Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the 
lepers, cast out devils.” And again: “In My name,” He says, “ye shall cast out devils.” Had He any need of 
Another’s name for the exercise of His power, who made His own name to be a power? But what is still 
added? “Behold,” He says, “I have given you power to tread upon serpents and scorpions and upon all the 
power of the enemy.” He Himself says that He was gentle, as indeed He was, and humble in heart. And 
how was it that as regards the greatest possible power, He commanded others to work in His own name, if 
He Himself worked in Another’s name? Or did He give to others, as if it were His own, what He Himself, 
according to you, did not possess, unless He received it from Another? But tell me, which of the saints 
receiving power from God, so worked? Or would not Peter have been thought a lunatic, or John a 
madman, or Paul out of his mind, if they had said to any sick folk: “In our name arise;” or to the lame: “In 
our name walk;” or to the dead: “In our name live;” or this to some: “We give you power to tread upon 
serpents and scorpions and upon all the power of the enemy”? You see then from this your madness: for 
just as these words are mad if they spring from man’s assurance, so are you utterly mad if you do not see 
that they come from Divine power. For you must admit one of two alternatives; either that man could 
possess and give Divine power, or at any rate if no man can do this, that He who could do it, was God. For 
no one can grant of His liberality Divine power, except Him who possesses it by nature. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THAT IT MUST BE ASCRIBED EQUALLY TO CHRIST AND THE HOLY GHOST THAT HIS FLESH AND HUMANITY 
BECAME THE TEMPLE OF GOD 


But there follows in your blasphemy that His flesh was made a temple of the Holy Ghost, for this reason, 
that John has said: “For I saw the Spirit descending from heaven and abiding upon Him.” For you try to 
support even this wild statement of yours by Scriptural authority: wherefore let us see whether this 
sacred authority has said that which you say. “For I saw,” it says, “the Spirit descending like a dove, and 
abiding upon Him.” Discern here, if you can, which is the more powerful, which greater, which more to be 
honoured? He who descended, or He to whom the descent was made? He who brought down the honour, 
or He to whom the honour was brought? Where do you find in this passage that the Spirit made His flesh 
a temple? or wherein does it lessen the honour of God, if God Himself descended to show God to 
mankind? For certainly we ought not to think that He is less whose high estate was pointed out, than He 
who pointed out His high estate. But away with the thought of believing or making any separation in the 
Godhead: for one and the same Godhead and equal power shut out altogether the wicked notion of 
inequality. And so in this matter, where there is the Person of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, and where it is the Son of God to whom the descent is made, the Spirit who descends, the Father 
who gives His witness, no one had more honour, and no one received any slight, but it all redounds 
equally to the fulness of the Godhead, for each Person of the Trinity contains within Himself the glory of 
the whole Trinity. And so nothing further needs to be said, except only to show the rise and origin of your 
blasphemy. For thorns and thistles springing up from the roots produce shoots of their own nature, and 
from their character show their origin. So then you also, a thorny offshoot of the Pelagian heresy, show in 
germ just the same that your father is said to have had in the root. For he (as Leporius his follower said) 
declared that our Lord was made the Christ by His baptism: you say that at His baptism He was made the 
temple of God by the Spirit. The words are not altogether identical: but the wrong-headedness is 
altogether the same. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THAT THE RAISING UP OF CHRIST INTO HEAVEN IS NOT TO BE ASCRIBED TO THE SPIRIT ALONE 


But you add this also to those impieties of yours mentioned above; viz., that the Spirit granted to the Lord 
His ascension into heaven: showing by this blasphemous notion of yours that you believe that the Lord 
Jesus Christ was so weak and powerless that had not the Spirit raised Him up to heaven, you fancy that 
He would still at this day have been on earth. But to prove this assertion you bring forward a passage of 
Scripture: for you say “Giving commands to the apostles whom He had chosen, by the Holy Ghost He was 
raised up.” What am I to call you? What am I to think of you who by corrupting the sacred writings 
contrive that their evidences should not have the force of evidences? A new kind of audacity, which strives 
by its impious arguments to manage that truth may seem to confirm falsehood. For the Acts of the 
Apostles does not say what you make out. For what says the Scripture? “What Jesus began to do and to 


teach until the day in which giving charge to the apostles whom He had chosen by the Holy Ghost, He was 
taken up.” Which is an instance of Hyperbaton, and must be understood in this way: what Jesus began to 
do and to teach until the day in which he was taken up, giving charge to the apostles whom He had 
chosen by the Holy Ghost; so that we ought not perhaps to have to give you any further answer in this 
matter than that of the passage itself, for the entire passage ought to be sufficient for the full truth, if the 
mutilation of it was available for your falsehood. But still, you, who think that our Lord Jesus Christ could 
not have ascended into heaven, unless He had been raised up by the Spirit; tell me how is it that He 
Himself says “No one hath ascended into heaven but He who came down from heaven, even the Son of 
man who is in heaven”? Confess then how foolish and absurd your notion is that He could not ascend into 
heaven, who is said, although He had descended into earth, never to have been absent from heaven: and 
say whether to leave the regions below and ascend into heaven was possible for Him to whom it was easy 
when still on earth, ever to continue in heaven. But what is that which He Himself says: “I ascend unto my 
Father.” Did He imply that in this ascension there would be the intervention of Another’s help, who by the 
very fact that He said He would ascend, shows the efficacy of His own power? David also says of the 
Ascension of the Lord: “God ascended with a merry noise, the Lord with the sound of the trumpet:” He 
clearly explained the glory of Him who ascends by the power of the ascension. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


HE CONTINUES THE SAME ARGUMENT TO SHOW THAT CHRIST HAD NO NEED OF ANOTHER’S GLORY AS HE HAD 
A GLORY OF HIS OWN 


But to end let us see the addition with which you sum up your preceding blasphemies. Your words are, 
“Who gave such glory to Christ?” You name glory in order to degrade Him. For by the assertion that the 
Lord was endowed with glory, in saying that He received it you blasphemously imply that He stood in need 
of it. For your perverse notion suggests that the generosity of the giver shows the need of the receiver. O 
miserable impiety of yours! and where is that which Divinity itself once foretold of the Lord Jesus Christ 
ascending into heaven? Saying: “Lift up your heads, and the King of glory shall come in.” And when He 
(after the fashion of Divine utterances) had made answer to Himself as if in the character of an inquirer: 
“Who is the King of glory?” at once He adds: “The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle:” 
showing under the figure of a battle fought, the victory of the Lord in His triumph. Then when, to 
complete the exposition of it, He had repeated the words of the utterance quoted above, He showed by 
the following conclusion the majesty of the Lord as He entered heaven, saying “The Lord of hosts, He is 
the King of glory.” On purpose that the fact of His taking a body might not interfere with the glory of His 
mighty Divinity, He taught that the same Person was Lord of hosts and King of heavenly glory, whom He 
had previously proclaimed Victor in the battle below. Go now and say that the glory was given to the Lord, 
when both prophecy has said that He was the King of glory, and He Himself also has testified of Himself 
as follows: “When the Son of man shall come in His glory.” Refute it, if you can, and contradict this; viz., 
that whereas He testifies that He has glory of His own, you say that He has received Another’s. Although 
we maintain that He has His own glory, in such a way that we do not deny that His very property of glory 
is common to Him with the Father and the Holy Ghost. For whatever God possesses belongs to the 
Godhead: and the kingdom of glory belongs to the Son of God in such a way that it is not kept back from 
belonging to the entire Godhead. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


HE SUPPORTS THIS DOCTRINE BY THE AUTHORITY OF THE BLESSED HILARY 


But it is quite time to finish the book, aye and the whole work, if I may however add the sayings of a few 
saintly men and illustrious priests, to support by the faith of the present day what we have already proved 
by the authority of holy Scripture. Hilary, a man endowed with all virtues and graces, and famous for his 
life as well as for his eloquence, who also, as a teacher of the churches and a priest, advanced not only by 
his own merits but also by the progress of others, and remained so steadfast during the storms of 
persecution that through the fortitude of his unconquered faith he attained the dignity of being a 
Confessor,—he testifies in the First book on the faith that the Lord Jesus Christ, Very God of Very God, was 
both begotten before the world, and afterwards born as man. Again in the Second book: “One only 
Begotten God grew in the womb of the holy Virgin into the form of a human body; He who contains all 
things, and in whose power all things are, is brought forth according to the law of human birth.” Again in 
the same book: “An angel is witness that He who is born is God with us.” Again in the Tenth book: “We 
have taught the mystery of God born as man by the birth from the Virgin.” Again in the same book: “For 
when God was born as man, He was not born on purpose not to remain God.” Again in the same writer’s 
preface to his exposition of the gospel according to Matthew: “For to begin with it was needful for us that 
for our sakes the only Begotten God should be known to be born as man.” Again in what follows: “that 
besides being God, He should be born as man, which He was not yet.” Again in the same place: “Then this 
third matter was fitting: that as God was born as man in the world” etc.: Here are a few passages out of 
any number. But still you see even from these which we have quoted, how clearly and plainly he asserts 
that God was born of Mary. And where then is this saying of yours: “The creature could not bring forth the 
Creator: and that which is born of the flesh, is flesh.” It would take too long to quote passages bearing on 
this point from each separate writer. I must try to enumerate them rather than to explain them: for they 


will sufficiently explain themselves. 


CHAPTER XXV 


HE SHOWS THAT AMBROSE AGREES WITH S. HILARY 


Ambrose, that illustrious priest of God, who never leaving the Lord’s hand, ever shone like a jewel upon 
the finger of God, thus speaks in his book to the Virgins: “My brother is white and ruddy. White because 
He is the glory of the Father: ruddy because He was born of the Virgin. But remember that in Him the 
tokens of Divinity are of longer standing than the mysteries of the body. For He did not begin to exist from 
the Virgin, but He who was already in existence, came into the Virgin.” Again on Christmas Day: “See the 
miracle of the mother of the Lord: A Virgin conceived, a Virgin brought forth. She was a Virgin when she 
conceived, a Virgin when with child, a Virgin after the birth. As is said in Ezekiel: “And the gate was shut 
and not opened, because the Lord passed through it.” A splendid Virginity, and wondrous fruitfulness! The 
Lord of the world is born: and there are no cries from her who brought Him forth. The womb is left empty, 
and a true child is born, and yet the Virginity is not destroyed. It was right that when God was born the 
power of chastity should become greater, and that her purity should not be violated by the going forth of 
Him who had come to heal what was corrupt.” Again in his exposition of the gospel according to Luke he 
says that “one was especially chosen, to bring forth God, who was espoused to an husband.” He certainly 
declares that God was born of the Virgin. He calls Mary the mother of God. And where is that awful and 
execrable utterance of yours asking how can she be the mother of one of a different nature from her own. 
But if she is called mother by them, it is the human nature which was born not the Godhead. So, that 
illustrious teacher of the faith says both that she who bare Him was human, and that He who was born is 
God: and yet that this is no reason for unbelief, but only a miracle of faith. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


HE ADDS TO THE FOREGOING THE TESTIMONY OF S. JEROME 


Jerome, the Teacher of the Catholics, whose writings shine like divine lamps throughout the whole world, 
says in his book to Eustochium: “The Son of God for our salvation was made the Son of man. He waits ten 
months in the womb to be born: and He, in whose hand the world is held, is contained in a narrow 
manger.” Again in his commentary on Isaiah: “For the Lord of hosts, who is the King of glory, Himself 
descended into the Virgin’s womb, and entered in and went forth from the East Gate which is ever shut.” 
Of whom Gabriel says to the Virgin: “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most 
High shall overshadow thee. Wherefore that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son 
of God.” And in Proverbs: “Wisdom hath builded herself an house.” Compare this if you please with your 
doctrine or rather your blasphemy, in which you assert that God is the Creator of the months, and was not 
an offspring of months. For lo, Jerome, a man of the greatest knowledge and also of the most pure and 
approved doctrine testifies almost in the very words in which you deny that the Son of God was an 
offspring of months, that He was an offspring of months. For he says that He waits ten months in the 
womb to be born. But perhaps the authority of this man seems a mere nothing to you. You may take it that 
every one says the same and in the same words, for whoever does not deny that the Son of God is the 
offspring of the Virgin, admits that He is the offspring of months. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


TO THE FOREGOING HE ADDS RUFINUS AND THE BLESSED AUGUSTINE 


Rufinus also, a Christian philosopher, with no mean place among Ecclesiastical Doctors testifies as follows 
of the Lord’s Nativity in his Exposition of the Creed. “For the Son of God,” he says, “is born of a Virgin, 
not chiefly allied to the flesh alone, but generated in the soul which is the medium between the flesh and 
God.” Does he witness obscurely that God was born of man? Augustine the priest of Hippo Regiensis says: 
“That men might be born of God, God was first born of them: for Christ is God. And Christ when born of 
men only required a mother on earth, because He always had a Father in heaven, being born of God 
through whom we are made, and also born of a woman, through whom we might be re-created.” Again, in 
this place: “And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us. Why then need you wonder that men are 
born of God? Notice how God Himself was born of men.” Again in his Epistle to Volusianus: “But Moses 
himself and the rest of the prophets most truly prophesied of Christ the Lord, and gave Him great glory: 
they declared that He would come not as one like themselves, nor merely greater in the same sort of 
power of working miracles, but clearly as the Lord God of all, and as made man for men. Who therefore 
Himself also willed to do such things as they did to prevent the absurdity of His not doing Himself those 
things which He did through them. But still it was right also for Him to do something special; viz., to be 
born of a Virgin, to rise from the dead, to ascend into heaven. And if anyone thinks that this is too little for 
God, I know not what more he can look for. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


AS HE IS GOING TO PRODUCE THE TESTIMONY OF GREEK OR EASTERN BISHOPS, HE BRINGS FORWARD IN THE 
FIRST PLACE S. GREGORY NAZIANZEN 


But perhaps because those whom we have enumerated came from different parts of the world, their 
authority may seem to you less valuable. An absurd thing, indeed, because faith is not interfered with by 
place, and we have to consider what a man is, not where: especially since religion unites all together, and 
those who are in the one faith may be also known to be in the one body. But still we will bring forward for 
you some, whom you cannot despise, even from the East. Gregory, that most grand light of knowledge and 
doctrine, who though he has been for some time dead, yet still lives in authority and faith, and though he 
has been for some time removed in the body from the Churches, yet has not forsaken them in word and 
authority. “When then,” he says, “God had come forth from the Virgin, in that human nature which He had 
taken, as He existed in one out of two which are the opposite of each other; viz., flesh and spirit, the one 
is taken into God, the other exalts into the grace of Deity. O new and unheard of intermingling! O 
marvellous and exquisite union! He who was, came to be, and the Creator is created: and He who is 
infinite is embraced by the soul which is the medium between God and the flesh: and He who makes all 
rich, is made poor.” Again he says of the Epiphany: “But what happens? What is done concerning us and 
for us? There is brought about some new and unheard of change of natures and God is made man.” Again 
in this passage: “The Son of God began to be also the Son of man, not being changed from what He was, 
for He is unchangeable, but taking to Himself what He was not: for He is pitiful so that He, who could not 
be embraced, can now be embraced.” You see how grandly and nobly he asserts the majesty of His 
Godhead so that He may bring in the condescension of the Incarnation: for that admirable teacher of the 
faith knew well that of all the blessings which God granted to us at His coming into the world this was the 
chief, without diminishing in any way His glory. For whatever God gave to man, ought to increase the love 
of Him in us, and not to lessen the honour which we give to Him. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
IN THE NEXT PLACE HE PUTS THE AUTHORITY OF S. ATHANASIUS 


Athanasius also, priest of the city of Alexandria, a splendid instance of constancy and virtue, whom the 
storm of heretical persecution tested without crushing him: whose life was always like a clear glass, and 
who had almost obtained the reward of martyrdom before attaining the dignity of confessorship: Let us 
see what was his view of the Lord Jesus Christ and the mother of the Lord. “This then,” he says, “is the 
mind and stamp of Holy Scripture, as we have often said; viz., that in one and the same Saviour two things 
have to be understood: (1) that He was ever God, and is Son, Word, and Light, and Wisdom of the Father, 
and (2) that afterwards for our sakes He took flesh of the Virgin Mary the Theotocos, and was made man.” 
Again after some other matter: “Many then were saints and clean from sin: Jeremiah also was sanctified 
from the womb, and John, while still in the womb leapt for joy at the voice of Mary the Theotocos.” He 
certainly says that God, the Son of God, who (to declare the faith of all in his words) is “the Word, and 
Light and Wisdom of the Father,” took flesh for our sakes; and therefore he calls the Virgin Mary 
Theotocos, because she was the Mother of God. 


CHAPTER XXX 


HE ADDS ALSO S. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


As for John the glory of the Episcopate of Constantinople, whose holy life obtained the reward of 
martyrdom without any show of Gentile persecution, hear what he thought and taught on the Incarnation 
of the Son of God: “And Him,” he says, “whom if He had come in unveiled Deity neither the heaven nor the 
earth nor the sea nor any other creature could have contained, the pure womb of a Virgin bore.” This 
man’s faith and doctrine then, even if you ignore that of others, you ought to follow and hold, as out of 
love and affection for him the pious people chose you as their Bishop. For when it took you for its priest 
from the Church of Antioch, from which it had formerly chosen him, it believed that it would receive in 
you all that it had lost in him. Did not, I ask you, all these almost with prophetic spirit say all these things 
in order to confound your blasphemies. For you declare that our Lord and Saviour Christ is not God: they 
declare that Christ the Lord is Very God. You blasphemously assert that Mary is Christotocos not 
Theotocos: they do not deny that she is Christotocos, while they acknowledge her as Theotocos. Not 
merely the substance but the words also are opposed to your blasphemies: that we may clearly see that an 
impregnable bulwark was formerly prepared by God against your blasphemies, to break on the wall of 
truth ready prepared, the force of the heretical attack which was at some time or other to come. And you, 
O you most wicked and shameless contaminator of an illustrious city, you disastrous and deadly plague of 
a Catholic and holy people, do you dare to stand and teach in the Church of God, and with your wild and 
blasphemous words slander the priests of an ever unbroken faith and Catholic confession, and say that the 
people of the city of Constantinople are in error through the fault of their earlier teachers? Are you then 
the corrector of former Bishops, the accuser of ancient priests, are you better than Gregory, more 
approved than Nectarius, greater than John, and all the other Bishops of Eastern cities who, though not of 
the same renown as those whom I have enumerated, were yet of the same faith? which, as far as the 


matter in hand is concerned, is enough: for when it is a question of the faith, all are as good as the best in 
so far as they agree with the best. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


HE BEMOANS THE UNHAPPY LOT OF CONSTANTINOPLE, OWING TO THE MISFORTUNE WHICH HAS OVERTAKEN 
IT FROM THAT HERETIC; AND AT THE SAME TIME HE URGES THE CITIZENS TO STAND FAST IN THE ANCIENT 
CATHOLIC AND ANCESTRAL FAITH 


Wherefore I also, humble and insignificant as I am in name as in desert, and although I cannot claim a 
place as Teacher among those illustrious Bishops of Constantinople, yet venture to claim the zeal and 
enthusiasm of a disciple. For I was admitted into the sacred ministry by the Bishop John, of blessed 
memory, and offered to God, and even though I am absent in body yet I am still there in heart: and though 
by actual presence I no longer mix with that most dear and honourable people of God, yet I am still joined 
to them in spirit. And hence it comes that condoling and sympathizing with them, I broke out just now into 
the utterance of our common grief and sorrow, and in my weakness cried out (which was all that I could 
do) by means of the dolorous lamentation of my works, as if for my own limbs and members: for if as the 
Apostle says, when the smaller part of the body is grieved, the greater part grieves and sympathizes with 
it, how much more should the smaller part sympathize when the greater part is grieved? It is indeed 
utterly inhuman for the smaller parts not to feel the sufferings of the greater in one and the same body, if 
the greater feel those of the smaller. Wherefore I pray and beseech you, you who live within the circuit of 
Constantinople, and who are my fellow-citizens through the love of my country, and my brothers through 
the unity of the faith; separate yourselves from that ravening wolf who (as it is written) devours the 
people of God, as if they were bread. Touch not, taste not anything of his, for all those things lead to 
death. Come out from the midst of him and be ye separate and touch not the unclean thing. Remember 
your ancient teachers, and your priests; Gregory whose fame was spread through the world, Nectarius 
renowned for holiness, John a marvel of faith and purity. John, I say; that John who like John the 
Evangelist was indeed a disciple of Jesus and an Apostle; and so to speak ever reclined on the breast and 
heart of the Lord. Remember him, I say. Follow him. Think of his purity, his faith, his doctrine, and 
holiness. Remember him ever as your teacher and nurse, in whose bosom and embraces you as it were 
grew up. Who was the teacher in common both of you and of me: whose disciples and pupils we are. Read 
his writings. Hold fast his instruction. Embrace his faith and merits. For though to attain this is a hard and 
magnificent thing: yet even to follow is beautiful and sublime. For in the highest matters, not merely the 
attainment, but even the attempt to copy is worthy of praise. For scarcely anyone entirely misses all parts 
in that to which he is trying to climb and reach. He then should ever be in your minds and almost in your 
sight: he should live in your hearts and in your thoughts. He would himself commend to you this that I 
have written, for it was he who taught me what I have written: and so do not think of this as mine, so 
much as his: for the stream comes from the spring, and whatever you think belongs to the disciple, ought 
all to be referred to the honour of the master. But, beyond and above all I pray with all my heart and 
voice, to Thee, O God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that Thou wouldest fill with the gift of Thy love 
whatever we have written by Thy bounteous grace. And because, as the Lord our God Thine Only 
Begotten Son Himself taught us, Thou hast so loved this world as to send Thine Only Begotten Son to save 
the world, grant to Thy people whom Thou hast redeemed that in the Incarnation of Thine Only Begotten 
Son they may perceive both Thy gift and His love: and that all may understand the truth that for us Thine 
Only Begotten, our Lord God, was born and suffered and rose again, and may so love it that the 
condescension of His glory may increase our love: and let not His Humility lead to a diminution of His 
honour in the hearts of all men, but let it ever produce an increase of love: and may we all rightly and 
wisely comprehend the blessings of His Sacred Compassion, so as to see that we owe the more to God, in 
proportion as for our sakes God humbled Himself yet lower. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE UNITY OF THE GODHEAD AND THE SUPREMACY AND SOLE GOVERNMENT OF THE DIVINE BEING. THE 
MONARCHY NOT AT ALL IMPAIRED BY THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE 


But as for me, who derive the Son from no other source but from the substance of the Father, and 
(represent Him) as doing nothing without the Father’s will, and as having received all power from the 
Father, how can I be possibly destroying the Monarchy from the faith, when I preserve it in the Son just as 
it was committed to Him by the Father? The same remark (I wish also to be formally) made by me with 
respect to the third degree in the Godhead, because I believe the Spirit to proceed from no other source 
than from the Father through the Son. Look to it then, that it be not you rather who are destroying the 
Monarchy, when you overthrow the arrangement and dispensation of it, which has been constituted in just 
as many names as it has pleased God to employ. But it remains so firm and stable in its own state, 
notwithstanding the introduction into it of the Trinity, that the Son actually has to restore it entire to the 
Father; even as the apostle says in his epistle, concerning the very end of all: “When He shall have 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father; for He must reign till He hath put all enemies under 
His feet;” following of course the words of the Psalm: “Sit Thou on my right hand, until I make Thine 
enemies Thy footstool.” “When, however, all things shall be subdued to Him, (with the exception of Him 
who did put all things under Him,) then shall the Son also Himself be subject unto Him who put all things 
under Him, that God may be all in all.” We thus see that the Son is no obstacle to the Monarchy, although 
it is now administered by the Son; because with the Son it is still in its own state, and with its own state 
will be restored to the Father by the Son. No one, therefore, will impair it, on account of admitting the Son 
(to it), since it is certain that it has been committed to Him by the Father, and by and by has to be again 
delivered up by Him to the Father. Now, from this one passage of the epistle of the inspired apostle, we 
have been already able to show that the Father and the Son are two separate Persons, not only by the 
mention of their separate names as Father and the Son, but also by the fact that He who delivered up the 
kingdom, and He to whom it is delivered up—and in like manner, He who subjected (all things), and He to 
whom they were subjected—must necessarily be two different Beings. 


CHAPTER V 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SON OR WORD OF GOD FROM THE FATHER BY A DIVINE PROCESSION. ILLUSTRATED BY 
THE OPERATION OF THE HUMAN THOUGHT AND CONSCIOUSNESS 


But since they will have the Two to be but One, so that the Father shall be deemed to be the same as the 
Son, it is only right that the whole question respecting the Son should be examined, as to whether He 
exists, and who He is and the mode of His existence. Thus shall the truth itself secure its own sanction 
from the Scriptures, and the interpretations which guard them. There are some who allege that even 
Genesis opens thus in Hebrew: “In the beginning God made for Himself a Son.” As there is no ground for 
this, I am led to other arguments derived from God’s own dispensation, in which He existed before the 
creation of the world, up to the generation of the Son. For before all things God was alone—being in 
Himself and for Himself universe, and space, and all things. Moreover, He was alone, because there was 
nothing external to Him but Himself. Yet even not then was He alone; for He had with Him that which He 
possessed in Himself, that is to say, His own Reason. For God is rational, and Reason was first in Him; and 
so all things were from Himself. This Reason is His own Thought (or Consciousness) which the Greeks call 
logos, by which term we also designate Word or Discourse and therefore it is now usual with our people, 
owing to the mere simple interpretation of the term, to say that the Word was in the beginning with God; 
although it would be more suitable to regard Reason as the more ancient; because God had not Word from 
the beginning, but He had Reason even before the beginning; because also Word itself consists of Reason, 
which it thus proves to have been the prior existence as being its own substance. Not that this distinction 
is of any practical moment. For although God had not yet sent out His Word, He still had Him within 
Himself, both in company with and included within His very Reason, as He silently planned and arranged 
within Himself everything which He was afterwards about to utter through His Word. Now, whilst He was 
thus planning and arranging with His own Reason, He was actually causing that to become Word which 
He was dealing with in the way of Word or Discourse. And that you may the more readily understand this, 
consider first of all, from your own self, who are made “in the image and likeness of God,” for what 
purpose it is that you also possess reason in yourself, who are a rational creature, as being not only made 
by a rational Artificer, but actually animated out of His substance. Observe, then, that when you are 
silently conversing with yourself, this very process is carried on within you by your reason, which meets 
you with a word at every movement of your thought, at every impulse of your conception. Whatever you 
think, there is a word; whatever you conceive, there is reason. You must needs speak it in your mind; and 
while you are speaking, you admit speech as an interlocutor with you, involved in which there is this very 
reason, whereby, while in thought you are holding converse with your word, you are (by reciprocal action) 
producing thought by means of that converse with your word. Thus, in a certain sense, the word is a 
second person within you, through which in thinking you utter speech, and through which also, (by 
reciprocity of process,) in uttering speech you generate thought. The word is itself a different thing from 
yourself. Now how much more fully is all this transacted in God, whose image and likeness even you are 
regarded as being, inasmuch as He has reason within Himself even while He is silent, and involved in that 
Reason His Word! I may therefore without rashness first lay this down (as a fixed principle) that even then 
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before the creation of the universe God was not alone, since He had within Himself both Reason, and, 
inherent in Reason, His Word, which He made second to Himself by agitating it within Himself. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE WORD OF GOD IS ALSO THE WISDOM OF GOD. THE GOING FORTH OF WISDOM TO CREATE THE UNIVERSE, 
ACCORDING TO THE DIVINE PLAN 


This power and disposition of the Divine Intelligence is set forth also in the Scriptures under the name of 
Sophia, Wisdom; for what can be better entitled to the name of Wisdom than the Reason or the Word of 
God? Listen therefore to Wisdom herself, constituted in the character of a Second Person: “At the first the 
Lord created me as the beginning of His ways, with a view to His own works, before He made the earth, 
before the mountains were settled; moreover, before all the hills did He beget me;” that is to say, He 
created and generated me in His own intelligence. Then, again, observe the distinction between them 
implied in the companionship of Wisdom with the Lord. “When He prepared the heaven,” says Wisdom, “I 
was present with Him; and when He made His strong places upon the winds, which are the clouds above; 
and when He secured the fountains, (and all things) which are beneath the sky, I was by, arranging all 
things with Him; I was by, in whom He delighted; and daily, too, did I rejoice in His presence.” Now, as 
soon as it pleased God to put forth into their respective substances and forms the things which He had 
planned and ordered within Himself, in conjunction with His Wisdom’s Reason and Word, He first put 
forth the Word Himself, having within Him His own inseparable Reason and Wisdom, in order that all 
things might be made through Him through whom they had been planned and disposed, yea, and already 
made, so far forth as (they were) in the mind and intelligence of God. This, however, was still wanting to 
them, that they should also be openly known, and kept permanently in their proper forms and substances. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SON BY BEING DESIGNATED WORD AND WISDOM, (ACCORDING TO THE IMPERFECTION OF HUMAN 
THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE) LIABLE TO BE DEEMED A MERE ATTRIBUTE. HE IS SHOWN TO BE A PERSONAL BEING 


Then, therefore, does the Word also Himself assume His own form and glorious garb, His own sound and 
vocal utterance, when God says, “Let there be light.” This is the perfect nativity of the Word, when He 
proceeds forth from God—formed by Him first to devise and think out all things under the name of 
Wisdom—”The Lord created or formed me as the beginning of His ways;” then afterward begotten, to 
carry all into effect—”When He prepared the heaven, I was present with Him.” Thus does He make Him 
equal to Him: for by proceeding from Himself He became His first-begotten Son, because begotten before 
all things; and His only-begotten also, because alone begotten of God, in a way peculiar to Himself, from 
the womb of His own heart—even as the Father Himself testifies: “My heart,” says He, “hath emitted my 
most excellent Word.” The Father took pleasure evermore in Him, who equally rejoiced with a reciprocal 
gladness in the Father’s presence: “Thou art my Son, to-day have I begotten Thee;” even before the 
morning star did I beget Thee. The Son likewise acknowledges the Father, speaking in His own person, 
under the name of Wisdom: “The Lord formed Me as the beginning of His ways, with a view to His own 
works; before all the hills did He beget Me.” For if indeed Wisdom in this passage seems to say that She 
was created by the Lord with a view to His works, and to accomplish His ways, yet proof is given in 
another Scripture that “all things were made by the Word, and without Him was there nothing made;” as, 
again, in another place (it is said), “By His word were the heavens established, and all the powers thereof 
by His Spirit”—that is to say, by the Spirit (or Divine Nature) which was in the Word: thus is it evident that 
it is one and the same power which is in one place described under the name of Wisdom, and in another 
passage under the appellation of the Word, which was initiated for the works of God which “strengthened 
the heavens;” “by which all things were made,” “and without which nothing was made.” Nor need we 
dwell any longer on this point, as if it were not the very Word Himself, who is spoken of under the name 
both of Wisdom and of Reason, and of the entire Divine Soul and Spirit. He became also the Son of God, 
and was begotten when He proceeded forth from Him. Do you then, (you ask,) grant that the Word is a 
certain substance, constructed by the Spirit and the communication of Wisdom? Certainly I do. But you 
will not allow Him to be really a substantive being, by having a substance of His own; in such a way that 
He may be regarded as an objective thing and a person, and so be able (as being constituted second to 
God the Father,) to make two, the Father and the Son, God and the Word. For you will say, what is a word, 
but a voice and sound of the mouth, and (as the grammarians teach) air when struck against, intelligible 
to the ear, but for the rest a sort of void, empty, and incorporeal thing. I, on the contrary, contend that 
nothing empty and void could have come forth from God, seeing that it is not put forth from that which is 
empty and void; nor could that possibly be devoid of substance which has proceeded from so great a 
substance, and has produced such mighty substances: for all things which were made through Him, He 
Himself (personally) made. How could it be, that He Himself is nothing, without whom nothing was made? 
How could He who is empty have made things which are solid, and He who is void have made things 
which are full, and He who is incorporeal have made things which have body? For although a thing may 
sometimes be made different from him by whom it is made, yet nothing can be made by that which is a 
void and empty thing. Is that Word of God, then, a void and empty thing, which is called the Son, who 
Himself is designated God? “The Word was with God, and the Word was God.” It is written, “Thou shalt 
not take God’s name in vain.” This for certain is He “who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
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to be equal with God.” In what form of God? Of course he means in some form, not in none. For who will 
deny that God is a body, although “God is a Spirit?” For Spirit has a bodily substance of its own kind, in its 
own form. Now, even if invisible things, whatsoever they be, have both their substance and their form in 
God, whereby they are visible to God alone, how much more shall that which has been sent forth from His 
substance not be without substance! Whatever, therefore, was the substance of the Word that I designate 
a Person, I claim for it the name of Son; and while I recognize the Son, I assert His distinction as second 
to the Father. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THOUGH THE SON OR WORD OF GOD EMANATES FROM THE FATHER, HE IS NOT, LIKE THE EMANATIONS OF 
VALENTINUS, SEPARABLE FROM THE FATHER. NOR IS THE HOLY GHOST SEPARABLE FROM EITHER. 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM NATURE 


If any man from this shall think that I am introducing some probole—that is to say, some prolation of one 
thing out of another, as Valentinus does when he sets forth AEon from AEon, one after another—then this 
is my first reply to you: Truth must not therefore refrain from the use of such a term, and its reality and 
meaning, because heresy also employs it. The fact is, heresy has rather taken it from Truth, in order to 
mould it into its own counterfeit. Was the Word of God put forth or not? Here take your stand with me, 
and flinch not. If He was put forth, then acknowledge that the true doctrine has a prolation; and never 
mind heresy, when in any point it mimics the truth. The question now is, in what sense each side uses a 
given thing and the word which expresses it. Valentinus divides and separates his prolations from their 
Author, and places them at so great a distance from Him, that the AEon does not know the Father: he 
longs, indeed, to know Him, but cannot; nay, he is almost swallowed up and dissolved into the rest of 
matter. With us, however, the Son alone knows the Father, and has Himself unfolded “the Father’s bosom.” 
He has also heard and seen all things with the Father; and what He has been commanded by the Father, 
that also does He speak. And it is not His own will, but the Father’s, which He has accomplished, which 
He had known most intimately, even from the beginning. “For what man knoweth the things which be in 
God, but the Spirit which is in Him?” But the Word was formed by the Spirit, and (if I may so express 
myself) the Spirit is the body of the Word. The Word, therefore, is both always in the Father, as He says, “I 
am in the Father;” and is always with God, according to what is written, “And the Word was with God;” 
and never separate from the Father, or other than the Father, since “I and the Father are one.” This will be 
the prolation, taught by the truth, the guardian of the Unity, wherein we declare that the Son is a 
prolation from the Father, without being separated from Him. For God sent forth the Word, as the 
Paraclete also declares, just as the root puts forth the tree, and the fountain the river, and the sun the ray. 
For these are probolai, or emanations, of the substances from which they proceed. I should not hesitate, 
indeed, to call the tree the son or offspring of the root, and the river of the fountain, and the ray of the 
sun; because every original source is a parent, and everything which issues from the origin is an offspring. 
Much more is (this true of) the Word of God, who has actually received as His own peculiar designation 
the name of Son. But still the tree is not severed from the root, nor the river from the fountain, nor the ray 
from the sun; nor, indeed, is the Word separated from God. Following, therefore, the form of these 
analogies, I confess that I call God and His Word—the Father and His Son—two. For the root and the tree 
are distinctly two things, but correlatively joined; the fountain and the river are also two forms, but 
indivisible; so likewise the sun and the ray are two forms, but coherent ones. Everything which proceeds 
from something else must needs be second to that from which it proceeds, without being on that account 
separated. Where, however, there is a second, there must be two; and where there is a third, there must 
be three. Now the Spirit indeed is third from God and the Son; just as the fruit of the tree is third from the 
root, or as the stream out of the river is third from the fountain, or as the apex of the ray is third from the 
sun. Nothing, however, is alien from that original source whence it derives its own properties. In like 
manner the Trinity, flowing down from the Father through intertwined and connected steps, does not at 
all disturb the Monarchy, whilst it at the same time guards the state of the Economy. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE CATHOLIC RULE OF FAITH EXPOUNDED IN SOME OF ITS POINTS. ESPECIALLY IN THE UNCONFUSED 
DISTINCTION OF THE SEVERAL PERSONS OF THE BLESSED TRINITY 


Bear always in mind that this is the rule of faith which I profess; by it I testify that the Father, and the 
Son, and the Spirit are inseparable from each other, and so will you know in what sense this is said. Now, 
observe, my assertion is that the Father is one, and the Son one, and the Spirit one, and that They are 
distinct from Each Other. This statement is taken in a wrong sense by every uneducated as well as every 
perversely disposed person, as if it predicated a diversity, in such a sense as to imply a separation among 
the Father, and the Son, and the Spirit. Iam, moreover, obliged to say this, when (extolling the Monarchy 
at the expense of the Economy) they contend for the identity of the Father and Son and Spirit, that it is 
not by way of diversity that the Son differs from the Father, but by distribution: it is not by division that 
He is different, but by distinction; because the Father is not the same as the Son, since they differ one 
from the other in the mode of their being. For the Father is the entire substance, but the Son is a 
derivation and portion of the whole, as He Himself acknowledges: “My Father is greater than I.” In the 
Psalm His inferiority is described as being “a little lower than the angels.” Thus the Father is distinct from 
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The Letters And Sermons Of Leo The Great Bishop Of Rome 


TRANSLATED, WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, AND INDICES, BY THE REV. CHARLES LETT FELTOE, M.A., LATE 
FELLOW OF CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Letters 


LETTER I 


TO THE BISHOP OF AQUILEIA 
I. Through the negligence of the authorities the Pelagian heresy has been spreading in his province. 


From the account of our holy brother and fellow-bishop Septimus which is contained in the subjoined 
letter , we have understood that certain priests and deacons and clergy of various orders in your province 
who have been drawn in by the Pelagian or Caelestian heresy, have attained to catholic communion 
without any recantation of their peculiar error being required of them; and that, whilst the shepherds set 
to watch were fast asleep, wolves clothed in sheep-skins but without laying aside their bestial minds have 
entered into the Lord’s sheep-fold: and that they make a practice of what is not allowed even to non- 
offenders by the injunctions of our canons and decrees : to wit that they should leave the churches in 
which they received or regained their office and carry their uncertainty in all directions, loving to 
continue wandering and never to remain on the foundations of the Apostles. For without being sifted by 
any test or bound by any previous confession of faith, they make a great point of their right to the 
privilege of going to one house after another under cover of their being in communion with the Church, 
and corrupting the hearts of many through men’s ignorance of their false name. And yet I am sure they 
could not do this, if the rulers of the churches had exercised their rightful diligence in the matter of 
receiving such, and had not allowed any of them to wander from place to place. 


II. He orders a provincial synod to be convened to receive the recantation of the heretics in express terms. 


Accordingly, lest this should be attempted any further, and lest this pernicious habit, which owes its 
introduction to certain persons’ negligence, should result in the overthrow of many souls, by this our 
authoritative injunction we charge you, brother, to give diligence that a synod of the clergy of your 
province be convened, and all, whether priests or deacons or clerics of any rank who have been re- 
admitted from their alliance with the Pelagians and the Caelestians into catholic communion with such 
precipitation that they were not first constrained to recant their error, be now at least forced to a true 
correction, which can advantage themselves and hurt no one, since their deceitfulness has in part been 
disclosed. Let them by their public confession condemn the authors of this presumptuous error and 
renounce all that the universal Church has repudiated in their doctrine: and let them announce by full and 
open statements, signed by their own hand, that they embrace and entirely approve of all the synodal 
decrees which the authority of the Apostolic See has ratified to the rooting out of this heresy. Let nothing 
obscure, nothing ambiguous be found in their words. For we know that their cunning is such that they 
reckon that the meaning of any particular clause of their execrable doctrine can be defended if they only 
keep it distinct from the main body of their damnable views . 


III. The Pelagian view of God’s grace is unscriptural. 


And when they pretend to disapprove of and give up all their definitions to facilitate evasion through their 
complete art of deception, unless their meaning is detected, they make exception of the dogma that the 
grace of God is given according to the merits of the recipient. And yet surely, unless it is given freely, it is 
not a gift , but a price and compensation for merits: for the blessed Apostle says, “by grace ye have been 
saved through faith, and that not of yourselves but it is the gift of God; not of works lest any should 
perchance be exalted. For we are His workmanship created in Christ Jesus in good works, which God 
prepared that we should walk in them .” Thus every bestowal of good works is of God’s preparing: 
because a man is justified by grace rather than by his own excellence: for grace is to every one the source 
of righteousness, the source of good and the fountain of merit. But these heretics say it is anticipated by 
men’s natural goodness for this reason, that that nature which (in their view) is before grace conspicuous 
for good desires of its own, may not seem marred by any stain of original sin, and that what the Truth says 
may be falsified: “For the Son of Man came to seek and to save that which was lost .” 


IV. Prompt measures are essential. 


You must take heed, therefore, beloved, and with great diligence make provision that offences which have 
long been removed be not set up again through such men and that no seed of the same evil spring up in 
your province from a doctrine which has once been uprooted: for not only will it take root and grow, but 
also will taint the future generations of the Church with its poisonous exhalations. Those who wish to 
appear corrected must purge themselves of all suspicion: and by obeying us, prove themselves ours. And 
if any of them decline to satisfy our wholesome injunctions, be he cleric or layman, he must be driven from 
the society of the Church lest he deal treacherously by others’ safety as well as forfeit his own soul. 


V. The canons must be enforced against clerics who wander from one church to another. 


We admonish you also to restore to full working that part of the discipline of the Church whereby the holy 
Fathers and we have often in former times decreed that neither in the grade of the priesthood nor in the 
order of the diaconate nor in the lower ranks of the clergy, is any one at liberty to migrate from church to 
church: to the end that each one may persevere where he was ordained without being enticed by 
ambition, or led astray by greed, or corrupted by men’s evil beliefs: and thus that if any one, seeking his 
own interests, not those of Jesus Christ , neglect to return to his own people and church, he may be 
reckoned out of the pale both in respect of promotion and of the bond of communion. But do not doubt, 
beloved, that we must be somewhat sorely moved if, as we think not, our decrees for the maintenance of 
the canons and the integrity of the faith be neglected: because the short-comings of the lower orders are 
to be laid at the door of none so much as of those slothful and remiss rulers who often foster much 
pestilence by shrinking from the application of a stringent remedy. 


LETTER II 


TO SEPTIMUS, BISHOP OF ALTINUM 


(Caution must be observed in receiving Pelagians back, and clergy must stay in the church of their 
ordination.) 


LETTER II 


FROM PASCHASINUS, BISHOP OF LILYBAEUM 


(About the keeping of Easter in 444; recommending the Alexandrine calculation.) 


LETTER IV 


TO THE BISHOPS APPOINTED IN CAMPANIA, PICENUM, ETRURIA, AND ALL THE PROVINCES 


Leo, bishop of the city of Rome, to all the bishops appointed in Campania, Picenum, Etruria, and all the 
provinces, greeting in the Lord. 


I. Introduction. 


As the peaceful settlement of the churches causes us satisfaction, so are we saddened with no slight 
sorrow whenever we learn that anything has been taken for granted or done contrary to the ordinances of 
the canons and the discipline of the Church: and if we do not repress such things with the vigilance we 
ought, we cannot excuse ourselves to Him who intended us to be watchmen , for permitting the pure body 
of the Church, which we ought to keep clean from every stain, to be defiled by contact with wicked 
schemers, since the framework of the members loses its harmony by such dissimulation. 


II. Slaves and serfs (coloni) are not to be ordained. 


Men are admitted commonly to the Sacred Order who are not qualified by any dignity of birth or 
character: even some who have failed to obtain their liberty from their masters are raised to the rank of 
the priesthood , as if sorry slaves were fit for that honour; and it is believed that a man can be approved of 
God who has not yet been able to approve himself to his master. And so the cause for complaint is twofold 
in this matter, because both the sacred ministry is polluted by such poor partners in it, and the rights of 
masters are infringed so far as unlawful possession is rashly taken of them . From these men, therefore, 
beloved brethren, let all the priests of your province keep aloof; and not only from them, but from others 
also, we wish you to keep, who are under the bond of origin or other condition of service : unless 
perchance the request or consent be intimated of those who claim some authority over them. For he who 
is to be enrolled on the divine service ought to be exempt from others, that he be not drawn away from 
the Lord’s camp in which his name is entered, by any other bonds of duty. 


III. Aman who has married twice or a widow is not eligible as a priest. 


Again, when each man’s respectability of birth and conduct has been established, what sort of person 
should be associated with the ministry of the Sacred Altar we have learnt both from the teaching of the 
Apostle and the Divine precepts and the regulations of the canons, from which we find very many of the 
brethren have turned aside and quite gone out of the way. For it is well known that the husbands of 
widows have attained to the priesthood: certain, too, who have had several wives, and have led a life given 
up to all licentiousness, have had all facilities put in their way, and been admitted to the Sacred Order, 
contrary to that utterance of the blessed Apostle, in which he proclaims and says to such, “the husband of 
one wife ,” and contrary to that precept of the ancient law which says by way of caution: “Let the priest 
take a virgin to wife, not a widow, not a divorced woman .” All such persons, therefore, who have been 
admitted we order to be put out of their offices in the church and from the title of priest by the authority 
of the Apostolic See: for they will have no claim to that for which they were not eligible, on account of the 


obstacle in question: and we specially claim for ourselves the duty of settling this, that if any of these 
irregularities have been committed, they may be corrected and may not be allowed to occur again, and 
that no excuse may arise from ignorance: although it has never been allowed a priest to be ignorant of 
what has been laid down by the rules of the canons. These writings, therefore, we have addressed to your 
provinces by the hand of Innocent, Legitimus and Segetius, our brothers and fellow-bishops: that the evil 
shoots which are known to have sprung up may be torn out by the roots, and no tares may spoil the Lord’s 
harvest. For thus all that is genuine will bear much fruit, if that which has been wont to kill the growing 
crop be carefully cleared away. 


IV. Usurious practices forbidden for clergy and for laity . 


This point, too, we have thought must not be passed over, that certain possessed with the love of base 
gain lay out their money at interest, and wish to enrich themselves as usurers. For we are grieved that 
this is practised not only by those who belong to the clergy, but also by laymen who desire to be called 
Christians. And we decree that those who have been convicted be punished sharply, that all occasion of 
sinning be removed. 


V. A cleric may not make money in another’s name any more than in his own. 


The following warning, also, we have thought fit to give, that no cleric should attempt to make money in 
another’s name any more than in his own: for it is unbecoming to shield one’s crime under another man’s 
gains . Nay, we ought to look at and aim at only that usury whereby what we bestow in mercy here we 
may recover from the Lord, who will restore a thousand fold what will last for ever. 


VI. Any bishop who refuses consent to these rules must be deposed. 


This admonition of ours, therefore, proclaims that if any of our brethren endeavour to contravene these 
rules and dare to do what is forbidden by them, he may know that he is liable to deposition from his office, 
and that he will not be a sharer in our communion who refuses to be a sharer of our discipline. But lest 
there be anything which may possibly be thought to be omitted by us, we bid you, beloved, to keep all the 
decretal rules of Innocent of blessed memory , and also of all our predecessors, which have been 
promulgated about the orders of the Church and the discipline of the canons, and to keep them in such 
wise that if any have transgressed them he may know at once that all indulgence is denied him. 


Dated 10th of October, in the consulship of the illustrious Maximus (a second time) and Paterius (a.d. 
443). 


LETTER V 


TO THE METROPOLITAN BISHOPS OF ILLYRICUM 


(Appointing Anastasius of Thessalonica his Vicar in the province, and expressing his wishes about its 
government, for which see Letter VI.) 


LETTER VI 


TO ANASTASIUS, BISHOP OF THESSALONICA 


Leo to his beloved brother Anastasius. 
I. He is pleased to have been consulted by the bishops of Illyricum on important questions. 


The brotherly love of our colleagues makes us read with grateful mind the letters of all priests ; for in 
them we embrace one another in the spirit as if we were face to face, and by the intercourse of such 
epistles we are associated in mutual converse . But in this present letter the affection displayed seems to 
us greater than usual: for it informs us of the state of the churches , and urges us to a vigilant exercise of 
care by a consideration of our office, so that being placed, as it were, on a watch-tower, according to the 
will of the Lord, we should both lend our approval to things when they run in accordance with our wishes, 
and correct, by applying the remedies of compulsion, what we observe gone wrong through any 
aggression: hoping that abundant fruit will be the result of our sowing the seed, if we do not allow those 
things to increase which have begun to spring up to the spoiling of the harvest. 


II. Following the examples of his predecessors he nominates Anastasius Metropolitan of Illyricum. 


Now therefore, dear brother, that your request has been made known to us through our son Nicolaus the 
priest, that you, too, like your predecessors, might receive from us in our turn authority over Illyricum for 
the observance of the rules, we give our consent and earnestly exhort that no concealment and no 
negligence may be allowed in the management of the churches situated throughout Illyricum, which we 
commit to you in our stead, following the precedent of Siricius of blessed remembrance, who then, for the 
first time, acting on a fixed method, entrusted them to your last predecessor but one , Anysius of holy 


memory, who had at the time well deserved of the Apostolic See, and was approved by after events: that 
he might render assistance to the churches situated in that province whom he wished kept up to 
discipline. Noble precedents must be followed with eagerness that we may show ourselves in all things 
like those whose privileges we wish to enjoy. We wish you to imitate your last predecessor but one as well 
as of your immediate predecessor who is known equally with the former to have both deserved and 
employed this privilege: so that we may rejoice in the progress of the churches which we commit to you in 
our stead. For as the conduct of matters progresses creditably when committed to one who acts well and 
carries out skilfully the duties of the priestly position, so it is found to be only a burden to him who, when 
power is entrusted to him, uses not the moderation that is due. 


III. Ordinees must be carefully selected with especial reference to the Canons of the church. 


And so, dear brother, hold with vigilance the helm entrusted to you, and direct your mind’s gaze around 
on all which you see put in your charge, guarding what will conduce to your reward and resisting those 
who strive to upset the discipline of the canons. The sanction of God’s law must be respected, and the 
decrees of the canons should be more especially kept. Throughout the provinces committed to thee let 
such priests be consecrated to the Lord as are commended only by their deserving life and position among 
the clergy. Permit no licence to personal favour, nor to canvassing, nor to purchased votes. Let the cases 
of those who are to be ordained be investigated carefully and let them be trained in the discipline of the 
Church through a considerable period of their life. But if all the requirements of the holy Fathers are 
found in them, and if they have observed all that we read the blessed Apostle Paul to have enjoined on 
such, viz., that he be the husband of one wife, and that she was a virgin when he married her, as the 
authority of God’s law requires, [then ordain them ]. And this we are extremely anxious should be 
observed, so as to do away with all place for excuses, lest any one should believe himself able to attain to 
the priesthood who has taken a wife before he obtained the grace of Christ, and on her decease joined 
himself to another after baptism. Seeing that the former wife cannot be ignored, nor the previous 
marriage put out of the reckoning, and that he is as much the father of the children whom he begot by 
that wife before baptism as he is of those whom he is known to have begotten by the second after 
baptism. For as sins and things which are known to be unlawful are washed away in the font of baptism, 
so what are allowed or lawful are not done away. 


IV. The Metropolitans must not ordain hastily nor without consulting their Primate. 


Let one be ordained a priest throughout these churches inconsiderately; for by this means ripe judgments 
will be formed about those to be elected, if your scrutiny, brother, is dreaded. But let any bishop who, 
contrary to our command, is ordained by his metropolitan without your knowledge, know that he has no 
assured position with us, and that those who have taken on themselves so to do must render an account of 
their presumption . But as to each metropolitan is committed such power that he has the right of 
ordaining in his province, so we wish those metropolitans to be ordained, but not without ripe and well- 
considered judgment. For although it is seemly that all who are consecrated priests should be approved 
and well-pleasing to God, yet we wish those to have peculiar excellence whom we know are going to 
preside over the fellow-priests who are assigned to them. And we admonish you, beloved, to see to this 
the more diligently and carefully, that you may be proved to keep that precept of the Apostles which runs, 
“lay hands suddenly on no man .” 


V. Points which cannot be settled at the provincial synod are to be referred to Rome. 


Any of the brethren who has been summoned to a synod should attend and not deny himself to the holy 
congregation: for there especially he should know that what will conduce to the good discipline of the 
Church must be settled. For all faults will be better avoided if more frequent conferences take place 
between the priests of the Lord, and intimate association is the greatest help alike to improvement and to 
brotherly love. There, if any questions arise, under the Lord’s guidance they will be able to be determined, 
so that no bad feeling remains, and only a firmer love exists among the brethren. But if any more 
important question spring up, such as cannot be settled there under your presidency, brother, send your 
report and consult us, so that we may write back under the revelation of the Lord, of whose mercy it is 
that we can do ought, because He has breathed favourably upon us : that by our decision we may 
vindicate our right of cognizance in accordance with old-established tradition and the respect that is due 
to the Apostolic See: for as we wish you to exercise your authority in our stead, so we reserve to ourselves 
points which cannot be decided on the spot and persons who have made appeal to us. 


VI. Priests and deacons may not be ordained on weekdays any more than bishops. 


You shall take order that this letter reach the knowledge of all the brethren, so that no one hereafter find 
an opportunity to excuse himself through ignorance in observing these things which we command. We 
have directed our letter of admonition to the metropolitans themselves also of the several provinces, that 
they may know that they must obey the Apostolic injunctions, and that they obey us in beginning to obey 
you, brother, our delegate according to what we have written. We hear, indeed, and we cannot pass it over 
in silence, that only bishops are ordained by certain brethren on Sundays only; but presbyters and 
deacons, whose consecration should be equally solemn , receive the dignity of the priestly office 
indiscriminately on any day, which is a reprehensible practice contrary to the canons and tradition of the 


Fathers , since the custom ought by all means to be kept by those who have received it with respect to all 
the sacred orders: so that after a proper lapse of time he who is to be ordained a priest or deacon may be 
advanced through all the ranks of the clerical office, and thus a man may have time to learn that of which 
he himself also is one day to be a teacher. Dated the 12th of January, in the consulship of Theodosius (18th 
time) and Albinus (444). 


LETTER VII 


TO THE BISHOPS THROUGHOUT ITALY 


Leo to all the bishops set over the provinces of Italy greeting. 
I. Many Manichaeans have been discovered in Rome. 


We call you to a share in our anxiety, that with the diligence of shepherds you may take more careful heed 
to your flocks entrusted to you that no craft of the devil’s be permitted: lest that plague, which by the 
revealing mercy of the Lord is driven off from our flocks through our care, should spread among your 
churches before you are forewarned, and are still ignorant of what is happening, and should find means of 
stealthily burrowing into your midst, and thus what we are checking in the City should take hidden root 
among you and grow up. Our search has discovered in the City a great many followers and teachers of the 
Manichaean impiety, our watchfulness has proclaimed them, and our authority and censure has checked 
them: those whom we could reform we have corrected and driven to condemn Manichaeus with his 
preachings and teachings by public confession in church, and by the subscription of their own hand, and 
thus we have lifted those who have acknowledged their fault from the pit of their iniquity by granting 
them room for repentance . A good many, however, who had so deeply involved themselves that no remedy 
could assist them, have been subjected to the laws in accordance with the constitutions of our Christian 
princes, and lest they should pollute the holy flock by their contagion, have been banished into perpetual 
exile by public judges. And all the profane and disgraceful things which are found as well in their writings 
as in their secret traditions, we have disclosed and clearly proved to the eyes of the Christian laity that 
the people might know what to shrink from or avoid: so that he that was called their bishop was himself 
tried by us, and betrayed the criminal views which he held in his mystic religion, as the record of our 
proceedings can show you. For this, too, we have sent you for instruction: and after reading them you will 
be in a position to understand all the discoveries we have made. 


II. The bishops of Italy must not allow those Manichaeans who have quitted the city to escape or lie 
concealed. 


And because we know that a good many of those who are involved here in too close an accusation for 
them to clear themselves have escaped, we have sent this letter to you, beloved, by our acolyth: that your 
holiness, dear brothers, may be informed of this, and see fit to act with diligence and caution, lest the men 
of the Manichaean error be able to find opportunity of hurting your people and of teaching their impious 
doctrines. For we cannot otherwise rule those entrusted to us unless we pursue with the zeal of faith in 
the Lord those who are destroyers and destroyed: and with what severity we can bring to bear, cut them 
off from intercourse with sound minds, lest this pestilence spread much wider. Wherefore I exhort you, 
beloved, I beseech and warn you to use such watchful diligence as you ought and can employ in tracking 
them out, lest they find opportunity of concealment anywhere. For as he will have a due recompense of 
reward from God, who carries out what conduces to the health of the people committed to him; so before 
the Lord’s judgment-seat no one will be able to excuse himself from a charge of carelessness who has not 
been willing to guard his people against the propagators of an impious misbelief. Dated 30 January, in the 
consulship of the illustrious Theodosius Augustus (18th time) and Albinus (444). 


LETTER VIII 


THE ORDINANCE OF VALENTINIAN III. CONCERNING THE MANICHAEANS 


(The Manichaeans are to be turned out of the army and the City, and to lose all their rights as citizens.) 


LETTER IX 
TO DIOSCORUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


Leo, the bishop, to Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria, greeting. 
I. The churches of Rome and Alexandria should be at one in everything. 


How much of the divine love we feel for you, beloved, you will be able to estimate from this, that we are 
anxious to establish your beginnings on a surer basis, lest anything should seem lacking to the perfection 
of your love, since your meritorious acts of spiritual grace, as we have proved, are already in your favour. 
Fatherly and brotherly conference, therefore, ought to be most grateful to you, holy brother, and received 


by you in the same spirit as you know it is offered by us. For you and we ought to be at one in thought and 
act, so that as we read , in us also there may be proved to be one heart and one mind. For since the most 
blessed Peter received the headship of the Apostles from the Lord, and the church of Rome still abides by 
His institutions, it is wicked to believe that His holy disciple Mark, who was the first to govern the church 
of Alexandria , formed his decrees on a different line of tradition: seeing that without doubt both disciple 
and master drew but one Spirit from the same fount of grace, and the ordained could not hand on aught 
else than what he had received from his ordainer. We do not therefore allow it that we should differ in 
anything, since we confess ourselves to be of one body and faith, nor that the institutions of the teacher 
should seem different to those of the taught. 


II. Fixed days should be observed for ordaining priests and deacons. 


That therefore which we know to have been very carefully observed by our fathers, we wish kept by you 
also, viz. that the ordination of priests or deacons should not be performed at random on any day: but 
after Saturday, the commencement of that night which precedes the dawn of the first day of the week 
should be chosen on which the sacred benediction should be bestowed on those who are to be 
consecrated, ordainer and ordained alike fasting. This observance will not be violated, if actually on the 
morning of the Lord’s day it be celebrated without breaking the Saturday fast: for the beginning of the 
preceding night forms part of that period, and undoubtedly belongs to the day of resurrection as is clearly 
laid down with regard to the feast of Easter . For besides the weight of custom which we know rests upon 
the Apostles’ teaching, Holy Writ also makes this clear, because when the Apostles sent Paul and 
Barnabas at the bidding of the Holy Ghost to preach the gospel to the nations, they laid hands on them 
fasting and praying: that we may know with what devoutness both giver and receiver must be on their 
guard lest so blessed a sacrament should seem to be carelessly performed. And therefore you will piously 
and laudably follow Apostolic precedents if you yourself also maintain this form of ordaining priests 
throughout the churches over which the Lord has called you to preside: viz. that those who are to be 
consecrated should never receive the blessing except on the day of the Lord’s resurrection, which is 
commonly held to begin on the evening of Saturday, and which has been so often hallowed in the 
mysterious dispensations of God that all the more notable institutions of the Lord were accomplished on 
that high day. On it the world took its beginning. On it through the resurrection of Christ death received 
its destruction, and life its commencement. On it the apostles take from the Lord’s hands the trumpet of 
the gospel which is to be preached to all nations, and receive the sacrament of regeneration which they 
are to bear to the whole world. On it, as blessed John the Evangelist bears witness when all the disciples 
were gathered together in one place, and when, the doors being shut, the Lord entered to them, He 
breathed on them and said: “Receive the Holy Ghost: whose sins ye have remitted they are remitted to 
them: and whose ye have retained, they shall be retained .” On it lastly the Holy Spirit that had been 
promised to the Apostles by the Lord came: and so we know it to have been suggested and handed down 
by a kind of heavenly rule, that on that day we ought to celebrate the mysteries of the blessing of priests 
on which all these gracious gifts were conferred. 


III. The repetition of the Holy Eucharist on the great festivals is not undesirable. 


Again, that our usage may coincide at all points, we wish this thing also to be observed, viz. that when any 
of the greater festivals has brought together a larger congregation than usual, and too great a crowd of 
the faithful has assembled for one church to hold them all at once, there should be no hesitation about 
repeating the oblation of the sacrifice: lest, if those only are admitted to this service who come first, those 
who flock in afterwards, should seem to be rejected: for it is fully in accordance with piety and reason, 
that as often as a fresh congregation has filled the church where service is going on, the sacrifice should 
be offered as a matter of course. Whereas a certain portion of the people must be deprived of their 
worship, if the custom of only one celebration be kept, and only those who come early in the day can offer 
the sacrifice . We admonish you, therefore, beloved, earnestly and affectionately that your carefulness also 
should not neglect what has become a part of our own usage on the pattern of our fathers’ tradition, so 
that in all things we may agree together in our beliefs and in our performances. Consequently, we have 
given this letter to our son Possidonius, a presbyter, on his return, that he may bear it to you, brother; he 
has so often taken part in our ceremonials and ordinations, and has been sent to us so many times that he 
knows quite well what Apostolic authority we possess in all things. Dated 21 June (? 445). 


LETTER X 
TO THE BISHOPS OF THE PROVINCE OF VIENNE. IN THE MATTER OF HILARY, BISHOP OF ARLES 


To the beloved brothers, the whole body of bishops of the province of Vienne, Leo, bishop of Rome. 
I. The solidarity of the Church built upon the rock of S. Peter must be everywhere maintained. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ, Saviour of mankind, instituted the observance of the Divine religion which He 
wished by the grace of God to shed its brightness upon all nations and all peoples in such a way that the 
Truth, which before was confined to the announcements of the Law and the Prophets, might through the 
Apostles’ trumpet blast go out for the salvation of all men , as it is written: “Their sound has gone out into 


every land, and their words into the ends of the world .” But this mysterious function the Lord wished to 
be indeed the concern of all the apostles, but in such a way that He has placed the principal charge on the 
blessed Peter, chief of all the Apostles : and from him as from the Head wishes His gifts to flow to all the 
body: so that any one who dares to secede from Peter’s solid rock may understand that he has no part or 
lot in the divine mystery. For He wished him who had been received into partnership in His undivided 
unity to be named what He Himself was, when He said: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My 
Church :” that the building of the eternal temple by the wondrous gift of God’s grace might rest on Peter’s 
solid rock: strengthening His Church so surely that neither could human rashness assail it nor the gates of 
hell prevail against it. But this most holy firmness of the rock, reared, as we have said, by the building 
hand of God, a man must wish to destroy in over-weaning wickedness when he tries to break down its 
power, by favouring his own desires, and not following what he received from men of old: for he believes 
himself subject to no law, and held in check by no rules of God’s ordinances and breaks away, in his 
eagerness for novelty, from your use and ours, by adopting illegal practices, and letting what he ought to 
keep fall into abeyance. 


Il. Hilary is disturbing the peace of the Church by his insubordination. 


But with the approval, as we believe, of God, and retaining towards you the fulness of our love which the 
Apostolic See always, as you remember, expends upon you, holy brethren we are striving to correct these 
things by mature counsel, and to share with you the task of setting your churches in order, not by 
innovations but by restoration of the old; that we may persevere in the accustomed state which our 
fathers handed down to us, and please our God through the ministry of a good work by removing the 
scandals of disturbances. And so we would have you recollect, brethren, as we do, that the Apostolic See, 
such is the reverence in which it is held, has times out of number been referred to and consulted by the 
priests of your province as well as others, and in the various matters of appeal, as the old usage 
demanded, it has reversed or confirmed decisions: and in this way “the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace “ has been kept, and by the interchange of letters, our honourable proceedings have promoted a 
lasting affection: for “seeking not our own but the things of Christ ,” we have been careful not to do 
despite to the dignity which God has given both to the churches and their priests. But this path which with 
our fathers has been always so well kept to and wisely maintained, Hilary has quitted, and is likely to 
disturb the position and agreement of the priests by his novel arrogance: desiring to subject you to his 
power in such a way as not to suffer himself to be subject to the blessed Apostle Peter, claiming for 
himself the ordinations of all the churches throughout the provinces of Gaul, and transferring to himself 
the dignity which is due to metropolitan priests; he diminishes even the reverence that is paid to the 
blessed Peter himself with his proud words: for not only was the power of loosing and binding given to 
Peter before the others, but also to Peter more especially was entrusted the care of feeding the sheep . Yet 
any one who holds that the headship must be denied to Peter, cannot really diminish his dignity: but is 
puffed up with the breath of his pride, and plunges himself into the lowest depth. 


III. Celidonius has been restored to his bishopric, the charges against him having been found false. 


Accordingly the written record of our proceedings shows what action we have taken in the matter of 
Celidonius , the bishop, and what Hilary said in the presence and hearing of the aforesaid bishop. For 
when Hilary had no reasonable answer to give in the council of the holy priests, “the secrets of his heart “ 
gave vent to utterances such as no layman could make and no priest listen to. We were grieved, I 
acknowledge, brothers, and endeavoured to appease the tumult of his mind by patient treatment. For we 
did not wish to exasperate those wounds which he was inflicting on his soul by his insolent retorts, and 
strove rather to pacify him whom we had taken up as a brother, although it was he who was entangling 
himself by his replies, than to cause him pain by our remarks. Celidonius, the bishop, was therefore 
acquitted, for he had proved himself wrongfully deposed from the priesthood, by the clear replies of his 
witnesses made in his own presence: so that Hilary, who remained with us, had no opposition to offer. The 
judgment, therefore, was rescinded, which was brought forward and read to the effect that, as the 
husband of a widow , he could not hold the priesthood. Now this rule we, maintaining the legal 
constitutions , have wished scrupulously adhered to, not only in respect of priests but also of clergy of the 
lower ranks: that those who have contracted such a marriage, or those who are proved not to be the 
husbands of only one wife contrary to the apostle’s discipline, should not be suffered to enter the sacred 
service . But though we decree that those, whom their own acts condemn, must either not be admitted at 
all, or, if they have, must be removed, so those who are falsely so accused we are bound to clear after 
examination held, and not allow to lose their office. For the sentence pronounced would have remained 
against him, if the truth of the charge had been proved. And so Celidonius, our fellow-bishop, was 
restored to his church and to that dignity which he ought not to have lost, as the course of our 
proceedings, and the sentence which was pronounced by us after holding the inquiry testifies. 


IV. Hilary’s treatment of Projectus does not redound to his credit. 


When this business was so concluded, the complaint of our brother and fellow-bishop, Projectus , next 
came before us: who addressed us in a tearful and piteous letter, about the ordaining of a bishop over his 
head. A letter was also brought to us from his own fellow-citizens, corroborated by a great many 
individual signatures, and full of the most unpleasant complaints against Hilary: to the effect that 


Projectus, their bishop, was not allowed to be ill, but his priesthood had been transferred to another 
without their knowledge, and the heir brought into possession by Hilary, the intruder as if to fill up a 
vacancy, though the possessor was still alive . We should like to hear what you, brothers, think on the 
point: although we ought not to entertain any doubt about your feelings, when you picture to yourselves a 
brother lying on a sick-bed and tortured, not so much by his bodily weakness as by pains of another kind. 
What hope in life is left a man who is visited with despair about his priesthood whilst another is set up in 
his place? Hilary gives a clear proof of his gentle heart when he believed that the tardiness of a brother’s 
death is but a hindrance to his own ambitious designs. For, as far as in him lay, he quenched the light for 
him; he robbed him of life by setting up another in his room, and thus causing him such pain as to hinder 
his recovery. And supposing that his brother’s passage from this world was brief, but after the common 
course of men, what does Hilary seek for himself in another’s province, and why does he claim that which 
none of his predecessors before Patroclus possessed? whereas that very position which seemed to have 
been temporarily granted to Patroclus by the Apostolic See was afterwards withdrawn by a wiser decision 
. At least the wishes of the citizens should have been waited for, and the testimony of the people : the 
opinion of those held in honour should have been asked, and the choice of the clergy—things which those 
who know the rules of the fathers are wont to observe in the ordination of priests: that the rule of the 
Apostle’s authority might in all things be kept, which enjoins that one who is to be the priest of a church 
should be fortified, not only by the attestation of the faithful but also by the testimony of “those who are 
without ,” and that no occasion for offence be left, when, in peace and in God-pleasing harmony with the 
full approval of all, one who will be a teacher of peace is ordained. 


V. Hilary’s action was very reprehensible throughout, and we have restored Projectus. 


But Hilary came upon them unawares and departed no less suddenly, accomplishing many journeys with 
great speed, as we have ascertained, and traversing distant provinces with such haste that he seems to 
have coveted a reputation for the swiftness of a courier rather than for the sobriety of a priest . For these 
are the words of the citizens in the letter that has been addressed to us:—”He departed before we knew 
he had come.” This is not to return but to flee, not to exercise a shepherd’s wholesome care, but to 
employ the violence of a thief and a robber, as saith the Lord: “he that entereth not by the door into the 
sheep-fold , but climbeth up some other way, is a thief and a robber.” Hilary, therefore, was anxious not so 
much to consecrate a bishop as to kill him who was sick, and to mislead the man whom he set over his 
head by wrongful ordination. We, however, have done what, as God is our Judge, we believe you will 
approve: after holding counsel with all the brethren we have decreed that the wrongfully ordained man 
should be deposed and the Bishop Projectus abide in his priesthood: with the further provision that when 
any of our brethren in whatsoever province shall decease, he who has been agreed upon to be 
metropolitan of that province shall claim for himself the ordination of his successor. 


These two matters, as we see, have been settled, though there are many other points in them which seem 
to have violated the principles of the Church, and ought to be visited with just censure and judgment. But 
we cannot linger on them any further, for we are called off to other matters on which we must carefully 
confer with you, holy brethren. 


VI. Hilary’s practice of using armed violence must be suppressed. 


A band of soldiers, as we have learnt, follows the priest through the provinces and helps him who relies 
upon their armed support in turbulently invading churches, which have lost their own priests. Before this 
court are dragged for ordination men who are quite unknown to the cities over which they are to be set. 
For as one who is well known and approved is sought out in peace, so must one who is unknown, when 
brought forward, be established by violence. I beg and entreat and beseech you in God’s name prevent 
such things, brethren, and remove all occasion for discord from your provinces. At all events we acquit 
ourselves before God in beseeching you not to allow this to proceed further. In peace and quietness should 
they be asked for who are to be priests. The consent of the clergy, the testimony of those held in honour, 
the approval of the orders and the laity should be required . He who is to govern all, should be chosen by 
all . As we said before, each metropolitan should keep in his own hands the ordinations that occur in his 
own province, acting in concert with those who precede the rest in seniority of priesthood, a privilege 
restored to him through us. No man should claim for himself another’s rights. Each should keep within his 
own limits and boundaries, and should understand that he cannot pass on to another a privilege that 
belongs to himself. But if any one neglecting the Apostle’s prohibitions and paying too much heed to 
personal favour, wishes to give up his precedence, thinking he can pass his rights on to another, not he to 
whom he has yielded, but he who ranks before the rest of the priests within the province in episcopal 
seniority, should claim to himself the power of ordaining. The ordination should be performed not at 
random but on the proper day: and it should be known that any one who has not been ordained on the 
evening of Saturday, which precedes the dawn of the first day of the week , or actually on the Lord’s day 
cannot be sure of his status. For our forefathers judged the day of the Lord’s resurrection as alone worthy 
of the honour of being the occasion on which those who are to be made priests are given to God. 


VII. Hilary is deposed not only from his usurped jurisdiction, but also from what of right belongs to him, 
and is restricted to his own single bishopric. 


Let each province be content with its own councils, and let not Hilary dare to summon synodal meetings 


the Son, being greater than the Son, inasmuch as He who begets is one, and He who is begotten is 
another; He, too, who sends is one, and He who is sent is another; and He, again, who makes is one, and 
He through whom the thing is made is another. Happily the Lord Himself employs this expression of the 
person of the Paraclete, so as to signify not a division or severance, but a disposition (of mutual relations 
in the Godhead); for He says, “I will pray the Father, and He shall send you another Comforter .. . even 
the Spirit of truth,” thus making the Paraclete distinct from Himself, even as we say that the Son is also 
distinct from the Father; so that He showed a third degree in the Paraclete, as we believe the second 
degree is in the Son, by reason of the order observed in the Economy. Besides, does not the very fact that 
they have the distinct names of Father and Son amount to a declaration that they are distinct in 
personality? For, of course, all things will be what their names represent them to be; and what they are 
and ever will be, that will they be called; and the distinction indicated by the names does not at all admit 
of any confusion, because there is none in the things which they designate. “Yes is yes, and no is no; for 
what is more than these, cometh of evil.” 


CHAPTER X 


THE VERY NAMES OF FATHER AND SON PROVE THE PERSONAL DISTINCTION OF THE TWO. THEY CANNOT 
POSSIBLY BE IDENTICAL, NOR IS THEIR IDENTITY NECESSARY TO PRESERVE THE DIVINE MONARCHY 


So it is either the Father or the Son, and the day is not the same as the night; nor is the Father the same 
as the Son, in such a way that Both of them should be One, and One or the Other should be Both,—an 
opinion which the most conceited “Monarchians” maintain. He Himself, they say, made Himself a Son to 
Himself. Now a Father makes a Son, and a Son makes a Father; and they who thus become reciprocally 
related out of each other to each other cannot in any way by themselves simply become so related to 
themselves, that the Father can make Himself a Son to Himself, and the Son render Himself a Father to 
Himself. And the relations which God establishes, them does He also guard. A father must needs have a 
son, in order to be a father; so likewise a son, to be a son, must have a father. It is, however, one thing to 
have, and another thing to be. For instance, in order to be a husband, I must have a wife; I can never 
myself be my own wife. In like manner, in order to be a father, I have a son, for I never can be a son to 
myself; and in order to be a son, I have a father, it being impossible for me ever to be my own father. And 
it is these relations which make me (what I am), when I come to possess them: I shall then be a father, 
when I have a son; and a son, when I have a father. Now, if I am to be to myself any one of these relations, 
I no longer have what I am myself to be: neither a father, because I am to be my own father; nor a son, 
because I shall be my own son. Moreover, inasmuch as I ought to have one of these relations in order to 
be the other; so, if I am to be both together, I shall fail to be one while I possess not the other. For if I must 
be myself my son, who am also a father, I now cease to have a son, since I am my own son. But by reason 
of not having a son, since I am my own son, how can I be a father? For I ought to have a son, in order to 
be a father. Therefore I am not a son, because I have not a father, who makes a son. In like manner, if 1 am 
myself my father, who am also a son, I no longer have a father, but am myself my father. By not having a 
father, however, since Iam my own father, how can I be a son? For I ought to have a father, in order to be 
a son. I cannot therefore be a father, because I have not a son, who makes a father. Now all this must be 
the device of the devil—this excluding and severing one from the other—since by including both together 
in one under pretence of the Monarchy, he causes neither to be held and acknowledged, so that He is not 
the Father, since indeed He has not the Son; neither is He the Son, since in like manner He has not the 
Father: for while He is the Father, He will not be the Son. In this way they hold the Monarchy, but they 
hold neither the Father nor the Son. Well, but “with God nothing is impossible.” True enough; who can be 
ignorant of it? Who also can be unaware that “the things which are impossible with men are possible with 
God?” “The foolish things also of the world hath God chosen to confound the things which are wise.” We 
have read it all. Therefore, they argue, it was not difficult for God to make Himself both a Father and a 
Son, contrary to the condition of things among men. For a barren woman to have a child against nature 
was no difficulty with God; nor was it for a virgin to conceive. Of course nothing is “too hard for the Lord.” 
But if we choose to apply this principle so extravagantly and harshly in our capricious imaginations, we 
may then make out God to have done anything we please, on the ground that it was not impossible for 
Him to do it. We must not, however, because He is able to do all things suppose that He has actually done 
what He has not done. But we must inquire whether He has really done it. God could, if He had liked, 
have furnished man with wings to fly with, just as He gave wings to kites. We must not, however, run to 
the conclusion that He did this because He was able to do it. He might also have extinguished Praxeas and 
all other heretics at once; it does not follow, however, that He did, simply because He was able. For it was 
necessary that there should be both kites and heretics; it was necessary also that the Father should be 
crucified. In one sense there will be something difficult even for God—namely, that which He has not done 
—not because He could not, but because He would not, do it. For with God, to be willing is to be able, and 
to be unwilling is to be unable; all that He has willed, however, He has both been able to accomplish, and 
has displayed His ability. Since, therefore, if God had wished to make Himself a Son to Himself, He had it 
in His power to do so; and since, if He had it in His power, He effected His purpose, you will then make 
good your proof of His power and His will (to do even this) when you shall have proved to us that He 
actually did it. 


besides, and by his interference disturb the judgments of the Lord’s priests. And let him know that he is 
not only deposed from another’s rights, but also deprived of his power over the province of Vienne which 
he had wrongfully assumed. For it is but fair, brethren, that the ordinances of antiquity should be 
restored, seeing that he who claimed for himself the ordinations of a province for which he was not 
responsible, has been shown in a similar way in the present case also to have acted so that, as he has on 
more than one occasion brought on himself sentence of condemnation by his rash and insolent words, he 
may now be kept by our command in accordance with the clemency of the Apostolic See to the priesthood 
of his own city alone. He is not to be present then at any ordination: he is not to ordain because, conscious 
of his deserts, when he was required to answer for his action, he trusted to make good his escape by 
disgraceful flight, and has put himself out of Apostolic communion, of which he did not deserve to be a 
partaker : and we believe this was by God’s providence, who brought him to our court, though we did not 
expect him, and caused him to retire by stealth in the midst of holding the inquiry, that he should not be a 
partner in our communion . 


VIII. Excommunication should be inflicted only on those who are guilty of some great crime, and even 
then not hastily. 


No Christian should lightly be denied communion , nor should that be done at the will of an angry priest 
which the judge’s mind ought to a certain extent unwillingly and regretfully to carry out for the 
punishment of a great crime. For we have ascertained that some have been cut off from the grace of 
communion for trivial deeds and words, and that the soul for which Christ’s blood was shed has been 
exposed to the devil’s attacks and wounded, disarmed, so to say, and stript of all defence by the infliction 
of so savage a punishment as to fall an easy prey to him. Of course if ever a case has arisen of such a kind 
as in due proportion to the nature of the crime committed to deprive a man of communion, he only who is 
involved in the accusation must be subjected to punishment: and he who is not shown to be a partner in 
its commission ought not to share in the penalty. But what wonder that one who is wont to exult over the 
condemnation of priests, should show himself in the same light towards laymen. 


IX. Leontius is appointed in Hilary’s room. 


Wherefore, because our desire seems very different to this (for we are anxious that the settled state of all 
the Churches and the harmony of the priests should be maintained,) exhorting you to unity in the bond of 
love, we both entreat, and consistently with our affection admonish you, in the interests of your peace and 
dignity, to keep what has been decreed by us at the inspiration of God and the most blessed Apostle Peter, 
after sifting and testing all the matters at issue, being assured that what we are known to have decided in 
this way is not so much to our own advantage as to yours. For we are not keeping in our own hands the 
ordinations of your provinces, as perhaps Hilary, with his usual untruthfulness, may suggest in order to 
mislead your minds, holy brethren: but in our anxiety we are claiming for you that no further innovations 
should be allowed, and that for the future no opportunity should be given for the usurper to infringe your 
privileges. For we acknowledge that it can only redound to our credit, if the diligence of the Apostolic See 
be kept unimpaired among you, and if in our maintenance of Apostolic discipline we do not allow what 
belongs to your position to fall to the ground through unscrupulous aggressions. And since seniority is 
always to be respected, we wish Leontius , our brother and fellow-bishop, a priest well approved among 
you, to be promoted to this dignity, if it please you that without his consent no further council be 
summoned by you, holy brethren, and that he may be honoured by you all as his age and good fame 
demands, the metropolitans being secured in their own dignity and rights. For it is but fair, and no injury 
seems to accrue to any of the brethren, if those who come first in seniority of the priesthood should, as 
their age deserves, have deference paid to them by the rest of the priests in their own provinces. God 
keep you safe, beloved brethren. 


LETTER XI 
AN ORDINANCE OF VALENTINIANUS III 


(Confirming Leo’s sentence upon Hilary.) 


LETTER XII 


LEO, BISHOP OF THE CITY OF ROME, TO ALL THE BISHOPS OF MAURITANIA CAESARIENSIS IN AFRICA, GREETING 
THE LORD 


I. The disorderly appointments of bishops which have been made in the province are reprehensible. 


Inasmuch as the frequent accounts of those who visited us made mention of certain unlawful practices 
among you with regard to the ordination of priests, the demands of religion required that we should strive 
to arrive at the exact state of the case in accordance with that solicitude which by the Divine command we 
bestow on the whole Church: and so we delegated the charge of this to our brother and fellow-priest, 
Potentius, who was setting out from us: and who, according to what we wrote and addressed to you by 
him, was to make inquiry as to the facts about the bishops whose election was said to be faulty, and to 


report everything faithfully to us. Wherefore, because the same Potentius has most fully disclosed all to 
our knowledge, and has by his truthful account made clear to us, under what and what manner of 
governors some of Christ’s congregations are placed in certain parts of the province of (Mauritania) 
Caesariensis, we have found it necessary to open out the grief wherewith our hearts are vexed for the 
dangers of the Lord’s flocks, by sending this letter also to you beloved: for we are surprised that either 
the over-bearing conduct of intriguers or the rioting of the people had so much weight with you in a time 
of disorder, that the chief pastorate and governance of the Church was handed over to the unworthiest 
persons, and such as were farthest removed from the priestly standard. This is not to consult but harm the 
peoples’ interests: and not to enforce discipline but to increase differences. For the integrity of the rulers 
is the safeguard of those who are under them: and where there is complete obedience, there the form of 
doctrine is sound. But an appointment which has either been made by sedition or seized by intrigue, even 
though it offend not in morals or in practice, is nevertheless pernicious from the mere example of its 
beginning: and it is hard for things to be carried to a good issue which were started with a bad beginning. 


II. In no case ought bishops to be ordained hastily. 


But if in every grade of the Church great forethought and knowledge has to be employed, lest there be 
any thing disorderly or out of place in the house of the Lord: how much more carefully must we strive to 
prevent mistakes in the election of him who is set over all the grades? For the peace and order of the 
Lord’s whole household will be shaken, if what is required in the body be not found in the head. Where is 
that precept of the blessed Apostle Paul uttered through the Spirit of God, whereby in the person of 
Timothy the whole number of Christ’s priests are instructed, and to each one of us is said: “Lay hands 
hastily on no one, and do not share in other men’s sins ?” What is to lay on hands hastily but to confer the 
priestly dignity on unproved men before the proper age , before there has been time to test them, before 
they have deserved it by their obedience, before they have been tried by discipline? And what is to share 
in other men’s sins but for the ordainer to become such as is he who ought not to have been ordained by 
him? For just as a man stores up for himself the fruit of his good work, if he maintains a right judgment in 
choosing a priest: so one who receives an unworthy priest into the number of his colleagues, inflicts 
grievous loss upon himself. We must not then pass over in the case of any one that which is laid down in 
the general ordinances: nor is that advancement to be reckoned lawful which has been made contrary to 
the precepts of God’s law. 


III. The Apostolic precept about the marriage of the clergy based upon the marriage of Christ with the 
Church of which it is a figure. 


For as the Apostle says that among other rules for election he shall be ordained bishop who is known to 
have been or to be “the husband of one wife,” this command was always held so sacred that the same 
condition was understood as necessary to be observed even in the wife of the priest-elect: lest she should 
happen to have been married to another man before she entered into wedlock with him, even though he 
himself had had no other wife. Who then would dare to allow this injury to be perpetrated upon so great a 
sacrament , seeing that this great and venerable mystery is not without the support of the statutes of 
God’s law as well, whereby it is clearly laid down that a priest is to marry a virgin, and that she who is to 
be the wife of a priest is not to know another husband? For even then in the priests was prefigured the 
Spiritual marriage of Christ and His Church: so that since “the man is the head of the woman ,” the 
spouse of the Word may learn to know no other man but Christ, who did rightly choose her only, loves her 
only, and takes none but her into His alliance. If then even in the Old Testament this kind of marriage 
among priests is adhered to, how much more ought we who are placed under the grace of the Gospel to 
conform to the Apostle’s precepts: so that though a man be found endowed with good character, and 
furnished with holy works, he may nevertheless in no wise ascend either to the grade of deacon, or the 
dignity of the presbytery, or to the highest rank of the bishopric, if it has been spread abroad either that 
he himself is not the husband of one wife, or that his wife is not the wife of one husband. 


IV. Premature promotions are to be avoided. 


But when the Apostle warns and says: “and let these also first be proved, and so let them minister ,” what 
else do we think must be understood but that in these promotions we should consider not only the chastity 
of their marriages, but also the deserts of their labours, lest the pastoral office be entrusted to men who 
are either fresh from baptism, or suddenly diverted from worldly pursuits? for through all the ranks of the 
Christian army in the matter of promotions it ought to be considered whether a man can manage a 
greater charge. Rightly did the venerable opinions of the blessed Fathers in speaking of the election of 
priests reckon those men fit for the administration of sacred things who had been slowly advanced 
through the various grades of office, and had given such good proof of themselves therein that in each one 
of them the character of their practices bore witness to their lives . For if it is improper to attain to the 
world’s dignities without the help of time and without the merit of having toiled, and if the seeking of 
office is branded unless it be supported by proofs of uprightness, how diligently and how carefully ought 
the dispensing of divine duties and heavenly dignities to be carried out, lest in aught the apostolic and 
canonical decrees be violated, and the ruling of the Lord’s Church be committed to men who being 
ignorant of the lawful constitutions and devoid of all humility wish not to rise from the lowest grade, but 
to begin with the highest: for it is extremely unfair and preposterous that the inexpert should be preferred 


to the expert, the young to the old, the raw recruits to those who have seen much service. In a great 
house, indeed, as the Apostle explains , there must needs be divers vessels, some of gold and of silver, and 
some of wood and of earth: but their purpose varies with the quality of their material, and the use of the 
precious and of the cheap kinds is not the same. For everything will be in disorder if the earthen ware be 
preferred to the golden, or the wooden to the silver. And as the wooden or earthen vessels are a figure of 
those men who are hitherto conspicuous for no virtues; so in the golden or silver vessels they no doubt are 
represented who, having passed through the fire of long experience, and through the furnace of 
protracted toil have deserved to be tried gold and pure silver. And if such men get no reward for their 
devotion, all the discipline of the Church is loosened, all order is disturbed, while men who have 
undergone no service obtain undeserved preferment by the wrongful choice of the electing body. 


V. He distinguishes between laymen who have been raised to the bishoprics and digamous clerks, 
forgiving the former and not the latter. 


Since then either the eager wishes of the people or the intrigues of the ambitious have had so much 
weight among you that we understand not only laymen, but even husbands of second wives or widows 
have been promoted to the pastoral office, are there not the clearest reasons for requiring that the 
churches in which such things have been done should be cleansed by a severer judgment than usual, and 
that not only the rulers themselves, but also those who ordained them should receive condign 
punishment? But there stand on our one hand the gentleness of mercy, on our other the strictness of 
justice. And because “all the paths of the Lord are loving-kindness and truth ,” we are forced according to 
our loyalty to the Apostolic See so to moderate our opinion as to weigh men’s misdeeds in the balance (for 
of course they are not all of one measure), and to reckon some as to a certain extent pardonable, but 
others as altogether to be repressed. For they who have either entered into second marriages or joined 
themselves in wedlock with widows are not allowed to hold the priesthood, either by the apostolic or legal 
authority: and much more is this the case with him who, as it was reported to us, is the husband of two 
wives at once, or him who being divorced by his wife is said to have married another, that is, supposing 
these charges are in your judgment proved. But the rest, whose preferment only so far incurs blame that 
they have been chosen to the episcopal function from among the laity, and are not culpable in the matter 
of their wives, we allow to retain the priesthood upon which they have entered, without prejudice to the 
statutes of the Apostolic See, and without breaking the rules of the blessed Fathers, whose wholesome 
ordinance it is that no layman, whatever amount of support he may receive, shall ascend to the first, 
second, or third rank in the Church until he reach that position by the legitimate steps . For what we now 
suffer to be to a certain extent venial, cannot hereafter pass unpunished, if any one perpetrates what we 
altogether forbid: because the forgiveness of a sin does not grant a licence to do wrong, nor will it be 
right to repeat an offence with impunity which has partly been condoned. 


VI. Donatus, a converted Novatian, and Maximus, an ex-Donatist, are retained in their episcopal office. 


Donatus of Salacia, who, as we learn, has been converted from the Novatians with his people, we wish to 
preside over the Lord’s flock, on condition that he remembers he must send a certificate of his faith to us, 
in which he not only condemns the error of the Novatian dogma, but also unreservedly confesses the 
catholic truth. Maximus, also, although he was culpably ordained when a layman, yet if he is now no 
longer a Donatist, and has abjured the spirit of schismatic depravity, we do not depose from his episcopal 
dignity, which he has obtained irregularly, on condition that he declare himself a catholic by drawing up a 
certificate for us. 


VII. The case of Aggarus and Tyberianus (ordained with tumult) is referred to the bishops. 


But concerning Aggarus and Tyberianus, whose case is different from the others who were ordained from 
among the laity, in this that their ordination is reported to have been accompanied by fierce riots and 
savage disturbances, we have entrusted the whole matter to your judgment, that relying upon your 
investigation of the case, we may know what to decide about them. 


VIII. Maidens who have suffered violence are not to compare themselves with others. 


Those handmaids of God who have lost their chastity by the violence of barbarians, will be more 
praiseworthy in their humility and shame-fastness, if they do not venture to compare themselves to 
undefiled virgins. For although every sin springs from the desire, and the will may have remained 
unconquered and unpolluted by the fall of the flesh, still this will be less to their detriment, if they grieve 
over losing even in the body what they did not lose in spirit. 


IX. These injunctions to be carried out without contentiousness. 


And so now that you see yourselves, beloved, fully instructed through David, our brother and fellow- 
bishop, who is approved to us both by his personal character and his priestly worth, on [nearly] all the 
points which our brother Potentius’ account contained, it remains, brothers, that you receive our healthful 
exhortations harmoniously, and that doing nothing in rivalry, but acting unanimously with entire devotion 
and zeal, you obey the constitution of God and His Apostles, and in nothing suffer the well-considered 
decrees of the canons to be violated. For what we from the consideration of certain reasons have now 


relaxed must henceforward be guarded by the ancient rules, lest, what we have on this occasion with 
merciful lenity conceded, we may hereafter have to visit with condign punishment , acting with special 
and direct vigour against those who in ordaining bishops have neglected the statutes of the holy fathers, 
and have consecrated men whom they ought to have rejected. Wherefore if any bishops have consecrated 
such an one priest as ought not to be, even though in some measure they have escaped any loss of their 
personal dignity, yet they shall have no further right of ordination, nor shall ever be present at that 
sacrament which, neglecting the judgment of God, they have improperly conferred. 


X. The appointment of bishops over too small places is inexpedient and must be discontinued. 


That of course which pertains to the priestly dignity we wish to be observed in common with all the 
statutes of the canons, viz., that bishops be not consecrated in any place nor in any hamlet , nor where 
they have not been consecrated before; for where the flocks are small and the congregations small, the 
care of the presbyters may suffice, whereas the episcopal authority ought to preside only over larger 
flocks and more crowded cities, lest contrary to the divinely-inspired decrees of the holy Fathers the 
priestly office be assigned over villages and rural estates or obscure and thinly-populated townships, and 
the position of honour, to which only the more important charges should be given, be held cheap from the 
very number of these that hold it. And this bishop Restitutus has reported to have been done in his own 
diocese, and he has with good reason requested that when the bishops of those places where they ought 
not to have been ordained die in the natural course, the places themselves should revert to the 
jurisdiction of the same prelate to whom they formerly belonged and were attached. It is indeed useless 
for the priestly dignity to be diminished by the superfluous multiplications of the office through the 
inconsiderate complaisance of the ordainer. 


XI. Virgins violated against their will are to be treated as somewhat different to the others, but not to be 
denied Communion. 


Now concerning those who, having made a holy vow of virginity [as we said above, chap. viii.], have 
suffered the violence of barbarians, and have lost their spotless purity not in spirit but in body, we 
consider such mode ration ought to be observed that they should be neither degraded to the rank of 
widows nor yet reckoned in the number of holy and undefiled virgins: yet, if they persevere in the virgin 
life, and in heart and mind guard the reality of chastity, participation in the sacraments is not to be denied 
them, because it is unfair that they should be accused or branded for what their wishes did not surrender, 
but was stolen by the violence of foes. 


XII. The care of Lupicinus is in part dealt with and in part referred to them. 


The case also of bishop Lupicinus we order to be heard there, but at his urgent and frequent entreaties 
we have restored him to communion for this reason, that, as he had appealed to our judgment, we saw 
that while the matter was pending he had been undeservedly suspended from communion. Moreover 
there is this also in addition, that it was clearly rash to ordain one over his head who ought not to have 
been ordained until Lupicinus, having been placed before you or convicted, or having at least confessed, 
had opportunity to submit to a just sentence, so that, according to the requirements of ecclesiastical 
discipline, he who was consecrated might receive his vacant place. 


XIII. All disputes to be dealt with on the spot first and then referred to the Apostolic See. 


But whenever other cases arise which concern the state of the Church and the harmony of priests, we 
wish them to be first sifted by yourselves in the fear of the Lord, and a full account of all matters settled 
or needing settlement sent to us, that those things which have been properly and reasonably decided, 
according to the usage of the Church, may receive our corroborative sanction also. Dated 10th August. 


LETTER XIII 


TO THE METROPOLITAN BISHOPS IN THE PROVINCES OF ILLYRICUM 


Leo congratulates them on accepting the authority of Anastasius over them (given in Lett. IV.). 


LETTER XIV 

TO ANASTASIUS, BISHOP OF THESSALONICA 

Leo, bishop of the City of Rome, to Anastasius, bishop of Thessalonica. 
I. Prefatory. 


If with true reasoning you perceived all that has been committed to you, brother, by the blessed apostle 
Peter’s authority, and what has also been entrusted to you by our favour, and would weigh it fairly, we 
should be able greatly to rejoice at your zealous discharge of the responsibility imposed on you . 


II. Anastasius is taxed with exceeding the limits of his vicariate, especially in his violent and unworthy 
treatment of Atticus. 


Seeing that, as my predecessors acted towards yours, so too I, following their example, have delegated my 
authority to you , beloved: so that you, imitating our gentleness, might assist us in the care which we owe 
primarily to all the churches by Divine institution, and might to a certain extent make up for our personal 
presence in visiting those provinces which are far off from us: for it would be easy for you by regular and 
well-timed inspection to tell what and in what cases you could either, by your own influence, settle or 
reserve for our judgment. For as it was free for you to suspend the more important matters and the harder 
issues while you awaited our opinion, there was no reason nor necessity for you to go out of your way to 
decide what was beyond your powers. For you have numerous written warnings of ours in which we have 
often instructed you to be temperate in all your actions: that with loving exhortations you might provoke 
the churches of Christ committed to you to healthy obedience. Because, although as a rule there exist 
among careless or slothful brethren things which demand a strong hand in rectifying them; yet the 
correction ought to be so applied as ever to keep love inviolate. Wherefore also it is that the blessed 
Apostle Paul, in instructing Timothy upon the ruling of the Church, says: “an elder rebuke not, but intreat 
him as a father: the young men as brethren: old women as mothers: young women as sisters in all purity .” 
And if this moderation is due by the Apostle’s precept to all and any of the lower members, how much 
more is it to be paid without offence to our brethren and fellow-bishops? in order that although things 
sometimes happen which have to be reprimanded in the persons of priests, yet kindness may have more 
effect on those who are to be corrected than severity: exhortation than perturbation: love than power. But 
they who “seek their own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s ,” easily depart from this law, and 
finding pleasure rather in domineering over their subjects than in consulting their interests, are swoln 
with the pride of their position, and thus what was provided to secure harmony ministers to mischief. That 
we are obliged to speak thus causes us no small grief. For I feel myself in a certain measure drawn into 
blame, on discovering you to have so immoderately departed from the rules handed down to you. If you 
were careless of your own reputation, you ought at least to have spared my good name: lest what only 
your own mind prompted should seem done with our approval. Do but read, brother, our pages with care, 
and peruse all the letters sent by holders of the Apostolic See to your predecessors, and you will find 
injunctions either from me or from my predecessors on that in which we learn you have presumed. 


For there has come to us our brother Atticus, the metropolitan bishop of Old Epirus, with the bishops of 
his province, and with tearful pleading has complained of the undeserved contumely he has suffered, in 
the presence of your own deacons who, by giving no contradiction to these woeful complaints, showed 
that what was impressed upon us did not want for truth. We read also in your letter, which those same 
deacons of yours brought, that brother Atticus had come to Thessalonica, and that he had also sealed his 
agreement in a written profession, so that we could not but understand concerning him that it was of his 
own will and free devotion that he had come, and that he had composed the statement of his promise of 
obedience, although in the very mention of this statement a sign of injury was betrayed. For it was not 
necessary that he should be bound in writing, who was already proving his obedience by the very 
dutifulness of his voluntary coming. Wherefore these words in your letter bore witness to the bewailings 
of the aforesaid, and through his outspoken account that which had been passed over in silence is laid 
bare, namely that the Praefecture of Illyricum had been approached, and the most exalted functionary 
among the potentates of the world had been set in motion to expose an innocent prelate: so that a 
company was sent to carry out the aweful deed who were to enlist all the public servants in giving effect 
to their orders, and from the church’s holy sanctuary charged with no crime, or at best a false one, was 
dragged a priest, to whom no truce was granted in consideration of his grievous ill-health or the cruel 
winter weather: but he was forced to take a journey full of hardships and dangers through the pathless 
snows. And this was a task of such toil and peril that some of those who accompanied the bishop are said 
to have succumbed . 


I am quite dumb-founded, beloved brother, yea and I am also sore grieved that you brought yourself to be 
so savagely and violently moved against one about whom you had laid no further information than that 
when summoned to appear he put off and excused himself on the grounds of illness; especially when, even 
if he deserved any such treatment, you should have waited till I had replied to your consulting letter. But, 
as I perceive, you thought too well of my habits, and most truly foresaw how fair-minded an answer I was 
likely to make to preserve harmony among priests: and therefore you made haste to carry out your 
movements without concealment, lest when you had received the letter of our forbearance dictating 
another course, you should have no licence to do that which is done. Or perhaps some crime had reached 
your ears, and metropolitan bishop that you are, the weight of some new charge pressed you hard? But 
that this is not consistent with the fact, you yourself make certain by laying nothing against him. Yet even 
if he had committed some grave and intolerable misdemeanour, you should have waited for our opinion: so 
as to arrive at no decision by yourself until you knew our pleasure. For we made you our deputy, beloved, 
on the understanding that you were engaged to share our responsibility, not to take plenary powers on 
yourself. Wherefore as what you bestow a pious care on delights us much, so your wrongful acts grieve us 
sorely. And after experience in many cases we must show greater foresight, and use more diligent 
precaution: to the end that through the spirit of love and peace all matter of offence may be removed from 
the Lord’s churches, which we have commended to you: the pre-eminence of your bishopric being 
retained in the provinces, but all your usurping excesses being shorn off. 


III. The rights of the metropolitans under the vicariate of Anastasius are to be observed. 


Therefore according to the canons of the holy Fathers, which are framed by the spirit of God and hollowed 
by the whole world’s reverence, we decree that the metropolitan bishops of each province over which 
your care, brother, extends by our delegacy, shall keep untouched the rights of their position which have 
been handed down to them from olden times: but on condition that they do not depart from the existing 
regulations by any carelessness or arrogance. 


IV. The negative qualifications of a bishop determined. 


In cities whose governors have died let this form be observed in filling up their place: he, who is to be 
ordained, even though his good life be not attested, shall be not a layman, not a neophyte, nor yet the 
husband of a second wife, or one who, though he has or has had but one, married a widow. For the 
choosing of priests is of such surpassing importance that things which in other members of the Church 
are not blame-worthy, are yet held unlawful in them. 


V. Continence is required even in sub-deacons. 


For although they who are not within the ranks of the clergy are free to take pleasure in the 
companionship of wedlock and the procreation of children, yet for the exhibiting of the purity of complete 
continence, even sub-deacons are not allowed carnal marriage: that “both those that have, may be as 
though they had not ,” and those who have not, may remain single. But if in this order, which is the fourth 
from the Head , this is worthy to be observed, how much more is it to be kept in the first, or second, or 
third, lest any one be reckoned fit for either the deacon’s duties or the presbyter’s honourable position, or 
the bishop’s pre-eminence, who is discovered not yet to have bridled his uxorious desires. 


VI. The election of a bishop must proceed by the wishes of the clergy and people. 


When therefore the choice of the chief priest is taken in hand, let him be preferred before all whom the 
unanimous consent of clergy and people demands, but if the votes chance to be divided between two 
persons, the judgment of the metropolitan should prefer him who is supported by the preponderance of 
votes and merits: only let no one be ordained against the express wishes of the place: lest a city should 
either despise or hate a bishop whom they did not choose, and lamentably fall away from religion because 
they have not been allowed to have whom they wished. 


VII. Metropolitans are to refer to their Vicar: the mode of electing metropolitans is laid down. 


However the metropolitan bishop should refer to you, brother, about the person to be consecrated bishop, 
and about the consent of the clergy and people: and he should acquaint you with the wishes of the 
province: that the due celebration of the ordination may be strengthened by your authority also. But to 
right selections it will be your duty to cause no delay or hindrance, lest the Lord’s flocks should remain 
too long with their shepherd’s care. 


Moreover when a metropolitan is defunct and another has to be elected in to his place, the bishops of the 
province must meet together in the metropolitical city: that after the wishes of all the clerics and all the 
citizens have been sifted, the best man may be chosen from the presbyters of that same church or from 
the deacons, and you are to be informed of his name by the priests of the province, who will carry out the 
wishes of his supporters on ascertaining that you agree with their choice . For whilst we desire proper 
elections to be hampered by no delays, we yet allow nothing to be done presumptuously without your 
knowledge. 


VIII. Bishops are to hold provincial councils twice a year. 


Concerning councils of bishops we give no other instructions than those laid down for the Church’s health 
by the holy Fathers : to wit that two meetings should be held a year, in which judgment should be passed 
upon all the complaints which are wont to arise between the various ranks of the Church. But if perchance 
among the rulers themselves a cause arise (which God forbid) concerning one of the greater sins, such as 
cannot be decided by a provincial trial, the metropolitan shall take care to inform you, brother, concerning 
the nature of the whole matter, and if, after both parties have come before you, the thing be not set at rest 
even by your judgment, whatever it be, let it be transferred to our jurisdiction. 


IX. Translation from one see to another is to be prohibited. 


If any bishop, despising the insignificance of his city, shall intrigue for the government of a more populous 
place, and transfer himself by whatever means to a larger flock, he shall first be driven from the chair he 
has usurped, and also shall be deprived of his own: so shall he preside neither over those whom in his 
greed he coveted, nor over those whom in his arrogance he spurned. Therefore let each be content with 
his own bounds, and not seek to be raised above the limits of his present post. 


X. Bishops are not to entice or receive the clergy of another diocese. 


A cleric from another diocese let no (bishop) accept or invite against the wishes of his own bishop: but 
only when giver and receiver agree together thereupon by friendly compact. For a man is guilty of a 
serious injury who ventures either to entice or withhold from a brother’s church that which is of great use 
or high value. And so, if such a thing happen within the province, the metropolitan shall force the 
deserting cleric to return to his church: but if he has withdrawn himself still further off, he shall be 
recalled by your authoritative command: so that no occasion be left for either desire of gain or intrigue. 


XI. When the Vicar shall require a meeting of bishops, two from each province will be sufficient. 


In summoning bishops to your presence, we wish you to show great forbearance: lest under a show of 
much diligence you seem to exult in your brethren’s injuries. Wherefore if any greater case arise for 
which it is reasonable and necessary to convene a meeting of brethren, it may suffice, brother, that two 
bishops should attend from each province, whom the metropolitans shall think proper to be sent, on the 
understanding that those who answer the summons be not detained longer than fifteen days from the time 
fixed. 


XII. In case of difference of opinion between the Vicar and the bishops, the bishop of Rome must be 
consulted. The subordination of authorities in the Church expounded. 


But if in that which you believed necessary to be discussed and settled with the brethren, their opinion 
differs from your own wishes, let all be referred to us, with the minutes of your proceedings attested, that 
all ambiguities may be removed, and what is pleasing to God decided. For to this end we direct all our 
desires and pains, that what conduces to our harmonious unity and to the protection of discipline may be 
marred by no dissension and neglected by no slothfulness. Therefore, dearly beloved brother, you and 
those our brethren who are offended at your extravagant conduct (though the matter of complaint is not 
the same with all), we exhort and warn not to disturb by any wrangling what has been rightfully ordained 
and wisely settled. Let none “seek what is his own, but what is another’s,” as the Apostle says: “Let each 
one of you please his neighbour for his good unto edifying .” For the cementing of our unity cannot be firm 
unless we be bound by the bond of love into an inseparable solidity: because “as in one body we have 
many members, but all the members have not the same office; so we being many are one body in Christ, 
and all of us members one of another .” The connexion of the whole body makes all alike healthy, all alike 
beautiful: and this connexion requires the unanimity indeed of the whole body, but it especially demands 
harmony among the priests. And though they have a common dignity, yet they have not uniform rank; 
inasmuch as even among the blessed Apostles, notwithstanding the similarity of their honourable estate, 
there was a certain distinction of power, and while the election of them all was equal, yet it was given to 
one to take the lead of the rest. From which model has arisen a distinction between bishops also, and by 
an important ordinance it has been provided that every one should not claim everything for himself: but 
that there should be in each province one whose opinion should have the priority among the brethren: and 
again that certain whose appointment is in the greater cities should undertake a fuller responsibility, 
through whom the care of the universal Church should converge towards Peter’s one seat, and nothing 
anywhere should be separated from its Head. Let not him then who knows he has been set over certain 
others take it ill that some one has been set over him, but let him himself render the obedience which he 
demands of them: and as he does not wish to bear a heavy load of baggage, so let him not dare to place on 
another’s shoulders a weight that is insupportable. For we are disciples of the humble and gentle Master 
who says: “Learn of Me, for I am gentle and humble of heart, and ye shall find rest for your souls. For My 
yoke is easy and My burden light .” And how shall we experience this, unless this too comes to our 
remembrance which the same Lord says: “He that is greater among you, shall be your servant. But he that 
exalteth himself, shall be humbled: and he that humbleth himself, shall be exalted .” 


LETTER XV 
TO TURRIBIUS, BISHOP OF ASTURIA , UPON THE ERRORS OF THE PRISCILLIANISTS 


Leo, bishop, to Turribius, bishop, greeting. 
I. Introductory. 


Your laudable zeal for the truth of the catholic Faith, and the painstaking devotion you expend in the 
exercise of your pastoral office upon the Lord’s flock is proved by your letter, brother, which your deacon 
has handed to us, in which you have taken care to bring to our knowledge the nature of the disease which 
has burst forth in your district from the remnants of an ancient plague. For the language of your letter, 
and your detailed statement, and the text of your pamphlet , explains clearly that the filthy puddle of the 
Priscillianists again teems with life amongst you . For there is no dirt which has not flowed into this 
dogma from the notions of all sorts of heretics: since they have scraped together the motley dregs from 
the mire of earthly opinions and made for themselves a mixture which they alone may swallow whole, 
though others have tasted little portions of it. 


In fact, if all the heresies which have arisen before the time of Priscillian were to be studied carefully, 
hardly any mistake will be discovered with which this impiety has not been infected: for not satisfied with 
accepting the falsehoods of those who have departed from the Gospel under the name of Christ, it has 


plunged itself also in the shades of heathendom, so as to rest their religious faith and their moral conduct 
upon the power of demons and the influences of the stars through the blasphemous secrets of the magic 
arts and the empty lies of astrologers. But if this may be believed and taught, no reward will be due for 
virtues, no punishment for faults, and all the injunctions not only of human laws but also of the Divine 
constitutions will be broken down: because there will be no criterion of good or bad actions possible, if a 
fatal necessity drives the impulses of the mind to either side, and all that men do is through the agency 
not of men but of stars. To this madness belongs that monstrous division of the whole human body among 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, so that each part is ruled by a different power: and the creature, whom God 
made in His own image, is as much under the domination of the stars as his limbs are connected one with 
the other. Rightly then our fathers, in whose times this abominable heresy sprung up, promptly pursued it 
throughout the world, that the blasphemous error might everywhere be driven from the Church: for even 
the leaders of the world so abhorred this profane folly that they laid low its originator, with most of his 
disciples, by the sword of the public laws. For they saw that all desire for honourable conduct was 
removed, all marriage-ties undone, and the Divine and the human law simultaneously undermined, if it 
were allowed for men of this kind to live anywhere under such a creed. And this rigourous treatment was 
for long a help to the Church’s law of gentleness which, although it relies upon the priestly judgment, and 
shuns blood-stained vengeance, yet is assisted by the stern decrees of Christian princes at times when 
men, who dread bodily punishment, have recourse to merely spiritual correction. But since many 
provinces have been taken up with the invasions of the enemy , the carrying out of the laws also has been 
suspended by these stormy wars. And since intercourse came to be difficult among God’s priests and 
meetings rare, secret treachery was free to act through the general disorder, and was roused to the 
upsetting of many minds by those very ills which ought to have counteracted it. But which of the peoples 
and how many of them are free from the contagion of this plague in a district where, as you point out, 
dear brother, the minds even of certain priests have sickened of this deadly disease: and they who were 
believed the necessary quellers of falsehood and champions of the Truth are the very ones through whom 
the Gospel of God is enthralled to the teaching of Priscillian: so that the fidelity of the holy volumes being 
distorted to profane meanings, under the names of prophets and apostles, is proclaimed not that which 
the Holy Spirit has taught, but what the devil’s servant has inserted. Therefore as you, beloved, with all 
the faithful diligence in your power, have dealt under 16 heads with these already condemned opinions , 
we also subject them once more to a strict examination; lest any of these blasphemies should be thought 
either bearable or doubtful. 


II. (1) The Priscillianists’ denial of the Trinity refuted. 


And so under the first head is shown what unholy views they hold about the Divine Trinity: they affirm 
that the person of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost is one and the same, as if the same God were 
named now Father, now Son, and now Holy Ghost: and as if He who begot were not one, He who was 
begotten, another, and He who proceeded from both, yet another; but an undivided unity must be 
understood, spoken of under three names, indeed, but not consisting of three persons. This species of 
blasphemy they borrowed from Sabellius, whose followers were rightly called Patripassians also: because 
if the Son is identical with the Father, the Son’s cross is the Father’s passion (patris-passio): and the 
Father took on Himself all that the Son took in the form of a slave, and in obedience to the Father. Which 
without doubt is contrary to the catholic faith, which acknowledges the Trinity of the Godhead to be of 
one essence (homoousion) in such a way that it believes the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
indivisible without confusion, eternal without time, equal without difference: because it is not the same 
person but the same essence which fills the Unity in Trinity. 


III. (2) Their fancy about virtues proceeding from God refuted. 


Under the second head is displayed their foolish and empty fancy about the issue of certain virtues from 
God which he began to possess, and which were posterior to God Himself in His own essence. In this 
again they support the Arians’ mistake, who say that the Father is prior to the Son, because there was a 
time when He was without the Son: and became the Father then when He begot the Son. But as the 
catholic Church abhors them, so also does it abhor these who think that what is of the same essence was 
ever wanting to God. For it is as wicked to speak of Him as progressing as it is to call Him changeable. 
For increase implies change as much as does decrease. 


IV. (3) Their account of the epithet “Only Begotten” refuted. 


Again the third head is concerned with these same folk’s impious assertion that the Son of God is called 
“only-begotten” for this reason that He alone was born of a virgin. To be sure they would not have dared 
to say this, had they not drunk the poison of Paul of Samosata and Photinus: who said that our Lord Jesus 
Christ did not exist till He was born of the virgin Mary. But if they wish something else to be understood 
by their tenet, and do not date Christ’s beginning from His mother’s womb, they must necessarily assert 
that there is not one Son of God, but others also were begotten of the most High Father, of whom this one 
is born of a woman, and therefore called only-begotten, because no other of God’s sons underwent this 
condition of being born. Therefore, whithersoever they betake themselves, they fall into an abyss of great 
impiety, if they either maintain that Christ the Lord took His beginning from His mother, or do not believe 
Him to be the only-begotten of God the Father: since He who was God was born of a mother, and no one 


was born of the Father except the Word. 
V. (4) Their fasting on the Nativity and Sunday disapproved of. 


The fourth head deals with the fact that the Birth-day of Christ, which the catholic Church thinks highly of 
as the occasion of His taking on Him true man, because “the Word became flesh and dwelt in us ,” is not 
truly honoured by these men, though they make a show of honouring it, for they fast on that day, as they 
do also on the Lord’s day, which is the day of Christ’s resurrection. No doubt they do this, because they do 
not believe that Christ the Lord was born in true man’s nature, but maintain that by a sort of illusion there 
was an appearance of what was not a reality, following the views of Cerdo and Marcion, and being in 
complete agreement with their kinsfolk, the Manichaeans. For as our examination has disclosed and 
brought home to them, they drag out in mournful fasting the Lord’s day which for us is hallowed by the 
resurrection of our Saviour: devoting this abstinence, as the explanation goes, to the worship of the sun: 
so that they are throughout out of harmony with the unity of our faith, and the day which by us is spent in 
gladness is past in self-affliction by them. Whence it is fitting that these enemies of Christ’s cross and 
resurrection should accept an opinion (like this) which tallies with the doctrine they have selected. 


VI. (5) Their view that the soul is part of the Divine being refuted. 


The fifth head refers to their assertion that man’s soul is part of the Divine being , and that the nature of 
our human state does not differ from its Creator’s nature. This impious view has its source in the opinions 
of certain philosophers, and the Manichaeans and the catholic Faith condemns it: knowing that nothing 
that is made is so sublime and so supreme as that its nature should be itself God. For that which is part of 
Himself is Himself, and none other than the Son and Holy Spirit. And besides this one consubstantial, 
eternal, and unchangeable Godhead of the most high Trinity there is nothing in all creation which, in its 
origin, is not created out of nothing. Besides anything that surpasses its fellow-creatures is not ipso facto 
God, nor, if a thing is great and wonderful, is it identical with Him “who alone doeth great wonders .” No 
man is truth, wisdom, justice; but many are partakers of truth, wisdom, and justice. But God alone is 
exempt from any participating: and anything which is in any degree worthily predicated of Him is not an 
attribute, but His very essence. For in the Unchangeable there is nothing added, there is nothing lost: 
because “to be “ is ever His peculiar property, and that is eternity. Whence abiding in Himself He renews 
all things , and receives nothing which He did not Himself give. Accordingly they are over-proud and 
stone-blind who, when they say the soul is part of the Divine Being, do not understand that they merely 
assert that God is changeable, and Himself suffers anything that may be inflicted upon His nature. 


VII. (6) Their view that the devil was never good, and is therefore not God’s creation, refuted. 


The sixth notice points out that they say the devil never was good, and that his nature is not God’s 
handiwork, but he came forth out of chaos and darkness: because I suppose he has no instigator, but is 
himself the source and substance of all evil: whereas the true Faith, which is the catholic, acknowledges 
that the substance of all creatures spiritual or corporeal is good, and that evil has no positive existence ; 
because God, who is the Maker of the Universe, made nothing that was not good. Whence the devil also 
would be good, if he had remained as he was made. But because he made a bad use of his natural 
excellence, and “stood not in the truth ,” he did not pass into the opposite substance, but revolted from 
the highest good to which he owed adherence: just as they themselves who make such assertions run 
headlong from truth into falsehood, and accuse nature of their own spontaneous delinquencies, and are 
condemned for their voluntary perversity: though of course this evil is in them, but is itself not a 
substance but a penalty inflicted on substance. 


VUI. (7) Their rejection of marriage condemned. 


In the seventh place follows their condemnation of marriages and their horror of begetting children: in 
which, as in almost all points, they agree with the Manichaeans’ impiety. But it is for this reason, as their 
own practices prove, that they detest the marriage tie, because there is no liberty for lewdness where the 
chastity of wedlock and of offspring is preserved. 


IX. (8) Their disbelief in the resurrection of the body has been already condemned by the Church. 


Their eighth point is that the formation of men’s bodies is the device of the devil, and that the seed of 
conception is shaped by the aid of demons in the wombs of women: and that for this reason the 
resurrection of the flesh is not to be believed because the stuff of which the body is made is not consistent 
with the dignity of the soul. This falsehood is without doubt the devil’s work, and such monstrous opinions 
are the devices of demons who do not mould men in women’s bellies, but concoct such errors in heretics’ 
hearts. This unclean poison which flows especially from the fount of the Manichaean wickedness has been 
already arraigned and condemned by the catholic Faith. 


X. (9) Their notion that “the children of promise” are conceived by the Holy Ghost is utterly unscriptural 
and uncatholic. 


The ninth notice declares that they say the sons of promise are born indeed of women but conceived by 


the Holy Spirit: lest that offspring which is born of carnal seed should seem to share in God’s estate. This 
is repugnant and contrary to the catholic Faith which acknowledges every man to be formed by the Maker 
of the Universe in the substance of his body and soul, and to receive the breath of life within his mother’s 
womb: though that taint of sin and liability to die remains which passed from the first parent into his 
descendants; until the sacrament of Regeneration comes to succour him, whereby through the Holy Spirit 
we are re-born the sons of promise, not in the fleshly womb, but in the power of baptism. Whence David 
also, who certainly was a son of promise, says to God: “Thy hands have made me and fashioned me .” And 
to Jeremiah says the Lord, “Before I formed thee in the womb I knew thee, and in thy mother’s belly I 
sanctified thee .” 


XI. (10) Their theory that souls have a previous existence before entering man refuted. 


Under the tenth head they are reported as asserting that the souls which are placed in men’s bodies have 
previously been without body and have sinned in their heavenly habitation, and for this reason having 
fallen from their high estate to a lower one alight upon ruling spirits of divers qualities, and after passing 
through a succession of powers of the air and stars, some fiercer, some milder, are enclosed in bodies of 
different sorts and conditions, so that whatever variety and inequality is meted out to us in this life, seems 
the result of previous causes. This blasphemous fable they have woven for themselves out of many 
persons’ errors : but all of them the catholic Faith cuts off from union with its body, persistently and 
truthfully proclaiming that men’s souls did not exist until they were breathed into their bodies, and that 
they were not there implanted by any other than God, who is the creator both of the souls and of the 
bodies. And because through the transgression of the first man the whole stock of the human race was 
tainted, no one can be set free from the state of the old Adam save through Christ’s sacrament of baptism, 
in which there are no distinctions between the re-born, as says the Apostle: “For as many of you as were 
baptized in Christ did put on Christ: there is neither Jew nor Greek: there is neither bond nor free: there 
is neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus .” What then have the course of the stars to 
do with it, or the devices of destiny? what the changing state of mundane things and their restless 
diversity? Behold how the grace of God makes all these unequals equal, who, whatever their labours in 
this life, if they abide faithful, cannot be wretched, for they can say with the Apostle in every trial: “who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword? As it is written, For thy sake we are killed all the day long, we are 
accounted as sheep for the slaughter.’ (Ps. xliv. 22.) But in all these things we overcome through Him that 
loved us .” And therefore the Church, which is the body of Christ, has no fear about the inequalities of the 
world, because she has no desire for temporal goods: nor does she dread being overwhelmed by the 
empty threats of destiny, for she knows she is strengthened by patience in tribulations. 


XII. (11) Their astrological notions condemned. 


Their eleventh blasphemy is that in which they suppose that both the souls and bodies of men are under 
the influence of fatal stars: this folly compels them to become entangled in all the errors of the heathen, 
and to strive to attract stars that are as they think favourable to them, and to soften those that are against 
them. But for those who follow such pursuits there is no place in the catholic Church; a man who gives 
himself up to such convictions separates himself from the body of Christ altogether. 


XIII. (12) Their belief that certain powers rule the soul and the stars the body, is unscriptural and 
preposterous. 


The twelfth of these points is this, that they map out the parts of the soul under certain powers, and the 
limbs of the body under others: and they suggest the characters of the inner powers that rule the soul by 
giving them the names of the patriarchs, and on the contrary they attribute the signs of the stars to those 
under which they put the body. And in all these things they entangle themselves in an inextricable maze, 
not listening to the Apostle when he says, “See that no one deceive you through philosophy and vain 
deceit after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ; for in Him dwells 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and in Him ye are made full, who is the head of every principality 
and power .” And again: “let no man beguile you by a voluntary humility and worshipping of angels, 
treading on things which he hath not seen, vainly puffed up by the senses of his flesh, not holding fast the 
Head from whom all the body, being supplied and knit together through the joints and bands, increaseth 
with the increase of God .” What then is the use of admitting into the heart what the law has not taught, 
prophecy has not sung, the truth of the Gospel has not proclaimed, the Apostles’ teaching has not handed 
down? But these things are suited to the minds of those of whom the Apostle speaks, “For the time will 
come when they will not endure sound doctrine, but having itching ears, will heap to themselves teachers 
after their own lusts: and will turn away indeed their hearing from the truth, and turn aside unto fables .” 
And so we can have nothing in common with men who dare to teach or believe such things, and strive by 
any means in their power to persuade men that the substance of flesh is foreign to the hope of 
resurrection, and so break down the whole mystery of Christ’s incarnation: because it was wrong for 
Christ to take upon Him complete manhood if it was wrong for Him to emancipate complete manhood. 


XIV. (13) Their fanciful division of the Scriptures rejected. 


In the thirteenth place comes their assertion that the whole body of the canonical Scriptures is to be 


CHAPTER XI 


THE IDENTITY OF THE FATHER AND THE SON, AS PRAXEAS HELD IT, SHOWN TO BE FULL OF PERPLEXITY AND 
ABSURDITY. MANY SCRIPTURES QUOTED IN PROOF OF THE DISTINCTION OF THE DIVINE PERSONS OF THE 
TRINITY 


It will be your duty, however, to adduce your proofs out of the Scriptures as plainly as we do, when we 
prove that He made His Word a Son to Himself. For if He calls Him Son, and if the Son is none other than 
He who has proceeded from the Father Himself, and if the Word has proceeded from the Father Himself, 
He will then be the Son, and not Himself from whom He proceeded. For the Father Himself did not 
proceed from Himself. Now, you who say that the Father is the same as the Son, do really make the same 
Person both to have sent forth from Himself (and at the same time to have gone out from Himself as) that 
Being which is God. If it was possible for Him to have done this, He at all events did not do it. You must 
bring forth the proof which I require of you—one like my own; that is, (you must prove to me) that the 
Scriptures show the Son and the Father to be the same, just as on our side the Father and the Son are 
demonstrated to be distinct; I say distinct, but not separate: for as on my part I produce the words of God 
Himself, “My heart hath emitted my most excellent Word,” so you in like manner ought to adduce in 
opposition to me some text where God has said, “My heart hath emitted Myself as my own most excellent 
Word,” in such a sense that He is Himself both the Emitter and the Emitted, both He who sent forth and 
He who was sent forth, since He is both the Word and God. I bid you also observe, that on my side I 
advance the passage where the Father said to the Son, “Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee.” 
If you want me to believe Him to be both the Father and the Son, show me some other passage where it is 
declared, “The Lord said unto Himself, Iam my own Son, to-day have I begotten myself;” or again, “Before 
the morning did I beget myself;” and likewise, “I the Lord possessed Myself the beginning of my ways for 
my own works; before all the hills, too, did I beget myself;” and whatever other passages are to the same 
effect. Why, moreover, could God the Lord of all things, have hesitated to speak thus of Himself, if the fact 
had been so? Was He afraid of not being believed, if He had in so many words declared Himself to be both 
the Father and the Son? Of one thing He was at any rate afraid—of lying. Of Himself, too, and of His own 
truth, was He afraid. Believing Him, therefore, to be the true God, I am sure that He declared nothing to 
exist in any other way than according to His own dispensation and arrangement, and that He had 
arranged nothing in any other way than according to His own declaration. On your side, however, you 
must make Him out to be a liar, and an impostor, and a tamperer with His word, if, when He was Himself a 
Son to Himself, He assigned the part of His Son to be played by another, when all the Scriptures attest the 
clear existence of, and distinction in (the Persons of) the Trinity, and indeed furnish us with our Rule of 
faith, that He who speaks, and He of whom He speaks, and to whom He speaks, cannot possibly seem to 
be One and the Same. So absurd and misleading a statement would be unworthy of God, that, when it was 
Himself to whom He was speaking, He speaks rather to another, and not to His very self. Hear, then, other 
utterances also of the Father concerning the Son by the mouth of Isaiah: “Behold my Son, whom I have 
chosen; my beloved, in whom I am well pleased: I will put my Spirit upon Him, and He shall bring forth 
judgment to the Gentiles.” Hear also what He says to the Son: “Is it a great thing for Thee, that Thou 
shouldest be called my Son to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the dispersed of Israel? I have 
given Thee for a light to the Gentiles, that Thou mayest be their salvation to the end of the earth.” Hear 
now also the Son’s utterances respecting the Father: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel unto men.” He speaks of Himself likewise to the Father in the Psalm: 
“Forsake me not until I have declared the might of Thine arm to all the generation that is to come.” Also 
to the same purport in another Psalm: “O Lord, how are they increased that trouble me!” But almost all 
the Psalms which prophesy of the person of Christ, represent the Son as conversing with the Father—that 
is, represent Christ (as speaking) to God. Observe also the Spirit speaking of the Father and the Son, in 
the character of a third Person: “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on my right hand, until I make 
Thine enemies Thy footstool.” Likewise in the words of Isaiah: “Thus saith the Lord to the Lord mine 
Anointed.” Likewise, in the same prophet, He says to the Father respecting the Son: “Lord, who hath 
believed our report, and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed? We brought a report concerning Him, 
as if He were a little child, as if He were a root in a dry ground, who had no form nor comeliness.” These 
are a few testimonies out of many; for we do not pretend to bring up all the passages of Scripture, 
because we have a tolerably large accumulation of them in the various heads of our subject, as we in our 
several chapters call them in as our witnesses in the fulness of their dignity and authority. Still, in these 
few quotations the distinction of Persons in the Trinity is clearly set forth. For there is the Spirit Himself 
who speaks, and the Father to whom He speaks, and the Son of whom He speaks. In the same manner, the 
other passages also establish each one of several Persons in His special character—addressed as they in 
some cases are to the Father or to the Son respecting the Son, in other cases to the Son or to the Father 
concerning the Father, and again in other instances to the (Holy) Spirit. 


CHAPTER XII 


OTHER QUOTATIONS FROM HOLY SCRIPTURE ADDUCED IN PROOF OF THE PLURALITY OF PERSONS IN THE 
GODHEAD 


If the number of the Trinity also offends you, as if it were not connected in the simple Unity, I ask you how 
it is possible for a Being who is merely and absolutely One and Singular, to speak in plural phrase, saying, 


accepted, under the names of the patriarchs : because those twelve virtues which work the reformation of 
the inner man are pointed out in their names, and without this knowledge no soul can effect its 
reformation, and return to that substance from which it came forth. But this wicked delusion the Christian 
wisdom holds in disdain, for it knows that the nature of the true Godhead is inviolable and immutable: but 
the soul, whether living in the body or separated from the body, is subject to many passions: whereas, of 
course, if it were part of the divine essence, no adversity could happen to it. And therefore there is no 
comparison between them: One is the Creator, the other is the creature. For He is always the same, and 
suffers no change: but the soul is changeable, even if not changed, because its power of not changing is a 
gift, and not a property. 


XV. (14) Their idea that the Scriptures countenance their subjecting of the body to the starry influences 
denied. 


Under the fourteenth heading their sentiments upon the state of the body are stated, viz., that it is, on 
account of its earthly properties, held under the power of stars and constellations, and that many things 
are found in the holy books which have reference to the outer man with this object, that in the Scriptures 
themselves a certain opposition may be seen at work between the divine and the earthly nature: and that 
which the powers that rule the soul claim for themselves may be distinguished from that which the 
fashioners of the body claim. These stories are invented that the soul may be maintained to be part of the 
divine substance, and the flesh believed to belong to the bad nature: since the world itself, with its 
elements, they hold to be not the work of the good God, but the outcome of an evil author: and that they 
might disguise these sacrilegious lies under a fair cloak, they have polluted almost all the divine 
utterances with the colouring of their unholy notions. 


XVI. (15) Their falsified copies of the Scriptures, and their apocryphal books prohibited. 


And on this subject your remarks under the fifteenth head make a complaint, and express a well-deserved 
abhorrence of their devilish presumption, for we too have ascertained this from the accounts of 
trustworthy witnesses, and have found many of their copies most corrupt, though they are entitled 
canonical. For how could they deceive the simple-minded unless they sweetened their poisoned cups with 
a little honey, lest what was meant to be deadly should be detected by its over-nastiness? Therefore care 
must be taken, and the priestly diligence exercised to the uttermost, to prevent falsified copies that are 
out of harmony with the pure Truth being used in reading. And the apocryphal scriptures, which, under 
the names of Apostles , form a nursery-ground for many falsehoods, are not only to be proscribed, but also 
taken away altogether and burnt to ashes in the fire. For although there are certain things in them which 
seem to have a show of piety, yet they are never free from poison, and through the allurements of their 
stories they have the secret effect of first beguiling men with miraculous narratives, and then catching 
them in the noose of some error. Wherefore if any bishop has either not forbidden the possession of 
apocryphal writings in men’s houses, or under the name of being canonical has suffered those copies to 
be read in church which are vitiated with the spurious alterations of Priscillian, let him know that he is to 
be accounted heretic, since he who does not reclaim others from error shows that he himself has gone 
astray. 


XVII. (16) About the writings of Dictinius . 


Under the last head a just complaint was made that the treatises of Dictinius which he wrote in 
agreement with Priscillian’s tenets were read by many with veneration: for if they think any respect is due 
to Dictinius’ memory, they ought to admire his restoration rather than his fall. Accordingly it is not 
Dictinius but Priscillian that they read: and they approve of what he wrote in error, not what he preferred 
after recantation. But let no one venture to do this with impunity, nor let any one be reckoned among 
catholics who makes use of writings that have been condemned not by the catholic Church alone but by 
the author himself as well. Let not those who have gone astray be allowed to make a fictitious show, and 
under the veil of the Christian name shirk the provisions of the imperial decrees. For they attach 
themselves to the catholic Church with all this difference of opinion in their heart, with the object of both 
making such converts as they can, and escaping the rigour of the law by passing themselves off as ours. 
This is done by Priscillianists and Manichaeans alike; for there is such a close bond of union between the 
two that they are distinct only in name, but in their blasphemies are found at one: because although the 
Manichaeans reject the Old Testament which the others pretend to accept, yet the purpose of both tends 
to the same end, seeing that the one side corrupts while receiving what the other assails and rejects. 


But in their abominable mysteries, which the more unclean they are, are so much the more carefully 
concealed, their crime is but one, their filthy-mindedness one, and their foul conduct similar. And although 
we blush to speak so plainly, yet we have tracked it out with the most painful searches, and exposed it by 
the confession of Manichaeans who have been arrested, and thus brought it to the public knowledge: lest 
by any means it might seem matter of doubt, although it has been disclosed by the mouth of the men 
themselves, who had performed the crime, in our court, which was attended not only by a large gathering 
of priests, but also by men of repute and dignity, and a certain number of the senate and the people, even 
as the missive which we have addressed to you, beloved, shows to have been done. And there has been 
found out and widely published about the immoral practices of the Priscillianists just what was also found 
out about the foul wickedness of the Manichaeans. For they who are throughout on a level of depravity in 


their ideas, cannot be unlike in their religious matters. 


So having run through all that the detailed refutation contains, with which the contents of the memorial of 
their views does not disagree, we have, I think, satisfactorily shown what our opinion on the matters 
which you, brother, have referred to us, and how unbearable it is if such blasphemous errors find 
acceptance in the hearts even of some priests, or to put it more mildly, are not actively opposed by them. 
With what conscience can they maintain the honourable position which has been given them, who do not 
labour for the souls entrusted to them? Beasts rush in, and they do not close the fold. Robbers lay wait, 
and they set no watch. Diseases multiply, and they seek out no remedies. But when in addition they refuse 
assent to those who act more warily, and shrink from anathematizing by their written confession 
blasphemies which the whole world has already condemned, what do they wish men to understand except 
that they are not of the number of the brethren, but on the enemy’s side? 


XVIII. The body of Christ really rested in the tomb, and really rose again. 


Furthermore in the matter which you placed last in your confidential letter, I am surprised that any 
intelligent Christian should be in difficulty as to whether when Christ descended to the realms below, his 
flesh rested in the tomb: for as it truly died and was buried, so it was truly raised the third day. For this 
the Lord Himself also had announced, saying to the Jews, “destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up .” Where the evangelist adds this comment: “but this He spake of the temple of His body.” The 
truth of which the prophet David also had predicted, speaking in the person of the Lord and Saviour, and 
saying: “Moreover my flesh also shall rest in hope; because Thou wilt not leave my soul in Hades, nor give 
Thy Holy One to see corruption. “ From these words surely it is clear that the Lord’s flesh being buried, 
both truly rested and did not undergo corruption: because it was quickly revived by the return of the soul, 
and rose again. Not to believe this is blasphemous enough, and is undoubtedly of a piece with the doctrine 
of Manichaeus and Priscillian, who with their blasphemous conceptions pretend to confess Christ, but 
only in such a way as to destroy the reality of His incarnation, and death, and resurrection. 


Therefore let a council of bishops be held among you, and let the priests of neighbouring provinces meet 
at a place suitable to all: that, on the lines of our reply to your request for advice, a full inquiry may be 
made as to whether here are any of the bishops who are tainted with the contagion of this heresy: for they 
must without doubt be cut off from communion, if they refuse to condemn this most unrighteous sect with 
all its wrongful conceptions. For it can nohow be permitted that one who has undertaken the duty of 
preaching the Faith should dare to maintain opinions contrary to Christ’s gospel and the creed of the 
universal Church. What kind of disciples will there be in a place where such masters teach? What will the 
people’s religion, or the salvation of the laity be, where against the interests of human society the holiness 
of chastity is uprooted, the marriage-bond overthrown, the propagation of children forbidden, the nature 
of the flesh condemned, and, in opposition to the true worship of the true God, the Trinity of the Godhead 
is denied, the individuality of the persons confounded, man’s soul declared to be the Divine essence, and 
enclosed in flesh at the Devil’s will, the Son of God proclaimed only-begotten in right of being born of a 
Virgin, not begotten of the Father, and at the same time maintained to be neither true offspring of God, 
nor true child of the virgin: so that after a false passion and an unreal death, even the resurrection of the 
flesh reassumed out of the tomb should be considered fictitious? But it is vain for them to adopt the name 
of catholic, as they do not oppose these blasphemies: they must believe them, if they can listen so 
patiently to such words. And so we have sent a letter to our brethren and fellow-bishops of the provinces 
of Tarraco, Carthago, Lusitania and Gallicia, enjoining a meeting of the general synod. It will be yours, 
beloved, to take order that our authoritative instructions be conveyed to the bishops of the aforesaid 
provinces. But should anything, which God forbid, hinder the coming together of a general council of 
Gallicia , at least let the priests come together, the assembling of whom our brothers Idacius and 
Ceponius shall look to, assisted by your own strenuous efforts to hasten the applying of remedies to these 
serious wounds by a provincial synod also. Dated July 21, in the consulship of the illustrious Calipius and 
Ardaburis (447). 


LETTER XVI 
TO THE BISHOPS OF SICILY 


Leo the bishop to all the bishops throughout Sicily greeting in the Lord. 
I. Introductory. 


By God’s precepts and the Apostle’s admonitions we are incited to keep a careful watch over the state of 
all the churches: and, if anywhere ought is found that needs rebuke, to recall men with speedy care either 
from the stupidity of ignorance or from forwardness and presumption. For inasmuch as we are warned by 
the Lord’s own command whereby the blessed Apostle Peter had the thrice repeated mystical injunction 
pressed upon him, that he who loves Christ should feed Christ’s sheep, we are compelled by reverence for 
that see which, by the abundance of the Divine Grace, we hold, to shun the danger of sloth as much as 
possible: lest the confession of the chief Apostle whereby he testified that he loved God be not found in us: 
because if he (through us) carelessly feed the flock so often commended to him he is proved not to love 


the chief Shepherd. 
II. Baptism is to be administered at Easter-tide and not on the Epiphany. 


Accordingly when it reached my ears on reliable testimony (and I already felt a brother’s affectionate 
anxiety about your acts, beloved) that in what is one of the chief sacraments of the Church you depart 
from the practice of the Apostles’ constitution by administering the sacrament of baptism to greater 
numbers on the feast of the Epiphany than at Easter-tide, I was surprised that you or your predecessors 
could have introduced so unreasonable an innovation as to confound the mysteries of the two festivals and 
believe there was no difference between the day on which Christ was worshipped by the wise men and 
that on which He rose again from the dead. You could never have fallen into this fault, if you had taken the 
whole of your observances from the source whence you derive your consecration to the episcopate; and if 
the see of the blessed Apostle Peter, which is the mother of your priestly dignity, were the recognized 
teacher of church-method. We could indeed have endured your departure from its rules with less 
equanimity, if you had received any previous rebuke by way of warning from us. But now as we do not 
despair of correcting you, we must show gentleness. And although an excuse which affects ignorance is 
scarce tolerable in priests, yet we prefer to moderate our needful rebuke and to instruct you plainly in the 
true method of the Church. 


III. One must distinguish one festival from another in respect of dignity and occasion. 


The restoration of mankind has indeed ever remained immutably fore-ordained in God’s eternal counsel: 
but the series of events which had to be accomplished in time through Jesus Christ our Lord was begun at 
the Incarnation of the Word. Hence there is one time when at the angel’s announcement the blessed 
Virgin Mary believed she was to be with child through the Holy Ghost and conceived: another, when 
without loss of her virgin purity the Boy was born and shown to the shepherds by the exulting joy of the 
heavenly attendants: another, when the Babe was circumcised: another, when the victim required by the 
Law is offered for him: another, when the three wise men attracted by the brightness of the new star 
arrive at Bethlehem from the East and worship the Infant with the mystic offering of Gifts. 


And again the days are not the same on which by the divinely appointed passage into Egypt He was 
withdrawn from wicked Herod, and on which He was recalled from Egypt into Galilee on His pursuer’s 
death. Among these varieties of circumstance must be included His growth of body: the Lord increases, as 
the evangelist bears witness, with the progress of age and grace: at the time of the Passover He comes to 
the temple at Jerusalem with His parents, and when He was absent from the returning company, He is 
found sitting with the elders and disputing among the wondering masters and rendering an account of His 
remaining behind: “why is it,” He says, “that ye sought Me? did ye not know that I must be in that which 
is My Father’s ,” signifying that He was the Son of Him whose temple He was in. Once more when in later 
years He was to be declared more openly and sought out the baptism of His forerunner John, was there 
any doubt of His being God remaining when after the baptism of the Lord Jesus the Holy Spirit in form of 
a dove descended and rested upon Him, and the Father’s voice was heard from the skies, “Thou art My 
beloved Son: in Thee I am well pleased ?” All these things we have alluded to with as much brevity as 
possible for this reason, that you may know, beloved, that though all the days of Christ’s life were 
hallowed by many mighty works of His , and though in all His actions mysterious sacraments shone forth, 
yet at one time intimations of events were given by signs, and at one time fulfilment realized: and that all 
the Saviour’s works that are recorded are not suitable to the time of baptism. For if we were to 
commemorate with indiscriminate honour these things also which we know to have been done by the Lord 
after His baptism by the blessed John, His whole lifetime would have to be observed in a continuous 
succession of festivals, because all His acts were full of miracles. But because the Spirit of wisdom and 
knowledge so instructed the Apostles and teachers of the whole Church as to allow nothing disordered or 
confused to exist in our Christian observances, we must discern the relative importance of the various 
solemnities and observe a reasonable distinction in all the institutions of our fathers and rulers: for we 
cannot otherwise “be one flock and one shepherd ,” except as the Apostle teaches us, “that we all speak 
the same thing: and that we be perfected in the same mind and in the same judgment .” 


IV. The reason explained why Easter and Whitsuntide are the proper seasons for baptism. 


Although, therefore, both these things which are connected with Christ’s humiliation and those which are 
connected with His exaltation meet in one and the same Person, and all that is in Him of Divine power and 
human weakness conduces to the accomplishment of our restoration: yet it is appropriate that the power 
of baptism should change the old into the new creature on the death-day of the Crucified and the 
Resurrection-day of the Dead: that Christ’s death and His resurrection may operate in the re-born , as the 
blessed Apostle says: “Are ye ignorant that all we who were baptized in Christ Jesus, were baptized in His 
death? We were buried with Him through baptism into death; that as Christ rose from the dead through 
the glory of the Father, so we also should walk in newness of life. For if we have become united with the 
likeness of His death, we shall be also (with the likeness) of His resurrection ,” and the rest which the 
Teacher of the Gentiles discusses further in recommending the sacrament of baptism: that it might be 
seen from the spirit of this doctrine that that is the day, and that the time chosen for regenerating the 
sons of men and adopting them among the sons of God, on which by a mystical symbolism and form , what 
is done in the limbs coincides with what was done in the Head Himself, for in the baptismal office death 


ensues through the slaying of sin, and threefold immersion imitates the lying in the tomb three days, and 
the raising out of the water is like Him that rose again from the tomb . The very nature, therefore of the 
act teaches us that that is the recognized day for the general reception of the grace , on which the power 
of the gift and the character of the action originated. And this is strongly corroborated by the 
consideration that the Lord Jesus Christ Himself, after He rose from the dead, handed on both the form 
and power of baptizing to His disciples, in whose person all the chiefs of the churches received their 
instructions with these words, “Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost .” On which of course He might have instructed them even before His 
passion, had He not especially wished it to be understood that the grace of regeneration began with His 
resurrection. It must be added, indeed, that the solemn season of Pentecost, hallowed by the coming of 
the Holy Ghost is also allowed, being as it were, the sequel and completion of the Paschal feast. And while 
other festivals are held on other days of the week, this festival (of Pentecost) always occurs on that day, 
which is marked by the Lord’s resurrection: holding out, so to say, the hand of assisting grace and inviting 
those, who have been cut off from the Easter feast by disabling sickness or length of journey or difficulties 
of sailing, to gain the purpose that they long for through the gift of the Holy Spirit. For the Only-begotten 
of God Himself wished no difference to be felt between Himself and the Holy Spirit in the Faith of 
believers and in the efficacy of His works: because there is no diversity in their nature, as He says, “I will 
ask the Father and He shall give you another Comforter that He may be with you for ever, even the Spirit 
of Truth ;” and again: “But the Comforter which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in My name, 
He shall teach you all things and bring to your remembrance all that I said unto you ;” and again: “When 
He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He shall guide you into all the Truth .” And thus, since Christ is the Truth, 
and the Holy Spirit the Spirit of Truth, and the name of “Comforter” appropriate to both, the two festivals 
are not dissimilar, where the sacrament is the same . 


V. S. Peter’s example as an authority for Whitsuntide baptisms. 


And that we do not contend for this on our own conviction but retain it on Apostolic authority, we prove by 
a sufficiently apt example, following the blessed Apostle Peter, who, on the very day on which the 
promised coming of the Holy Ghost filled up the number of those that believed, dedicated to God in the 
baptismal font three thousand of the people who had been converted by his preaching. The Holy 
Scripture, which contains the Acts of Apostles , teaches this in its faithful narrative, saying, “Now when 
they heard this they were pricked in the heart, and said unto Peter and to the rest of the Apostles, what 
shall we do, brethren? But Peter said unto them, Repent ye and be baptized every one of you in the name 
of Jesus Christ, unto the remission of your sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. For to you 
is the promise, and to your children and to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall 
call unto Him. With many other words also he testified and exhorted them saying, Save yourselves from 
this crooked generation. They then that received his word were baptized, and there were added in that 
day about three thousand .” 


VI. In cases of urgency other times are allowable for baptism. 


Wherefore, as it is quite clear that these two seasons of which we have been speaking are the rightful 
ones for baptizing the chosen in Church, we admonish you, beloved, not to add other days to this 
observance. Because, although there are other festivals also to which much reverence is due in God’s 
honour, yet we must rationally guard this principal and greatest sacrament as a deep mystery and not part 
of the ordinary routine : not, however, prohibiting the licence to succour those who are in danger by 
administering baptism to them at any time. For whilst we put off the vows of those who are not pressed by 
ill health and live in peaceful security to those two closely connected and cognate festivals, we do not at 
any time refuse this which is the only safeguard of true salvation to any one in peril of death, in the crisis 
of a siege, in the distress of persecution, in the terror of shipwreck. 


VII. Our Lord’s baptism by John very different to the baptism of believers. 


But if any one thinks the feast of the Epiphany, which in proper degree is certainly to be held in due 
honour, claims the privilege of baptism because, according to some the Lord came to St. John’s baptism on 
the same day, let him know that the grace of that baptism and the reason of it were quite different, and is 
not on an equal footing with the power by which they are re-born of the Holy Ghost, of whom it is said, 
“which were born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God .” For the 
Lord who needed no remission of sin and sought not the remedy of being born again, desired to be 
baptized just as He desired to be circumcised, and to have a victim offered for His purification: that He, 
who had been “made of a woman ,” as the Apostle says, might become also “under the law” which He had 
come, “not to destroy but to fulfil ,” and by fulfilling to end, as the blessed Apostle proclaims, saying: “but 
Christ is the end of the law unto righteousness to every one that believeth .” But the sacrament of baptism 
He founded in His own person , because “in all things having the pre-eminence ,” He taught that He 
Himself was the Beginning. And He ratified the power of re-birth on that occasion, when from His side 
flowed out the blood of ransom and the water of baptism . As, therefore, the Old Testament was the 
witness to the new, and “the law was given by Moses: but grace and truth came through Jesus Christ ;” as 
the divers sacrifices prefigured the one Victim, and the slaughter of many lambs was ended by the 
offering up of Him, of whom it is said, “Behold the Lamb of God; behold Him that taketh away the sin of 


the world ;” so too John, not Christ, but Christ’s forerunner, not the bridegroom, but the friend of the 
bridegroom, was so faithful in seeking, “not His own, but the things which are Jesus Christ’s ,” as to 
profess himself unworthy to undo the shoes of His feet: seeing that He Himself indeed baptized “in water 
unto repentance,” but He who with twofold power should both restore life and destroy sins, was about to 
“baptize in the Holy Ghost and fire .” As then, beloved brethren, all these distinct proofs come before you, 
whereby to the removal of all doubt you recognize that in baptizing the elect who, according to the 
Apostolic rule have to be purged by exorcisms, sanctified by fastings and instructed by frequent sermons, 
two seasons only are to be observed, viz. Easter and Whitsuntide: we charge you, brother, to make no 
further departure from the Apostolic institutions. Because hereafter no one who thinks the Apostolic rules 
can be set at defiance will go unpunished. 


VIII. The Sicilian bishops are to send three of their number to each of the half-yearly meetings of bishops 
at Rome. 


Wherefore we require this first and foremost for the keeping of perfect harmony, that, according to the 
wholesome rule of the holy Fathers that there should be two meetings of bishops every year , three of you 
should appear without fail each time, on the 29th of September, to join in the council of the brethren: for 
thus, by the aid of God’s grace, we shall the easier guard against the rise of offences and errors in Christ’s 
Church: and this council must always meet and deliberate in the presence of the blessed Apostle Peter, 
that all his constitutions and canonical decrees may remain inviolate with all the Lord’s priests. 


These matters, upon which we thought it necessary to instruct you by the inspiration of the Lord, we wish 
brought to your knowledge by our brothers and fellow-bishops, Bacillus and Paschasinus. May we learn by 
their report that the institutions of the Apostolic See are reverently observed by you. Dated 21 Oct., in the 
consulship of the illustrious Alipius and Ardaburis (447). 


LETTER XVII 


TO ALL THE BISHOPS OF SICILY 


(Forbidding the sale of church property except for the advantage of the church). 
Leo, the pope , to all the bishops of Sicily. 


The occasion of specific complaints claims our attention as having “the care of all the churches,” that we 
should make a perpetual decree precluding all bishops from adopting as a practice what in two churches 
of your province has been unscrupulously suggested and wrongfully carried out. Upon the clergy of the 
church in Tauromenium deploring the destitution they were in from the bishop having squandered all its 
estates by selling, giving away, and otherwise disposing of them, the clergy of Panormus, who have lately 
had a new bishop, raised a similar complaint about the misgovernment of the former bishop in the holy 
synod, at which we were presiding. Although, therefore, we have already given instructions as to what is 
for the advantage of both Churches, yet lest this vicious example of abominable plundering should 
hereafter be taken as a precedent, we wish to make this our formal command binding on you, beloved, for 
ever. We decree, therefore, that no bishop without exception shall dare to give away, or to exchange, or to 
sell any of the property of his church: unless he foresees an advantage likely to accrue from so doing, and 
after consultation with the whole of the clergy, and with their consent he decides upon what will 
undoubtedly profit that church. For presbyters, or deacons, or clerics of any rank who have connived at 
the churches losses, must know that they will be deprived of both rank and communion: because it is 
absolutely fair, beloved brethren, that not only the bishop, but also the whole of the clergy should advance 
the interests of their church and keep the gifts unimpaired of those who have contributed their own 
substance to the churches for the salvation of their souls. Dated 20 Oct., in the consulship of the 
illustrious Calepius (447). 


LETTER XVIII 


TO JANUARIUS, BISHOP OF AQUILEIA 


Leo, bishop of the city of Rome, to Januarius, bishop of Aquileia. 


Those who renounce heresy and schism and return to the Church must make their recantation very clear: 
those who are clerics may retain their rank but not be promoted. 


On reading your letter, brother, we recognized the vigour of your faith, which we already were aware of, 
and congratulate you on the watchful care you bestow as pastor, on the keeping of Christ’s flock: lest the 
wolves, that enter in under guise of sheep, should tear the simple ones to pieces in their bestial fierce 
ness, and not only themselves run riot without restraint, but also spoil those which are sound. And lest the 
vipery deceit should effect this, we have thought it meet to warn you, beloved, reminding you that it is at 
the peril of his soul, for any one of them who has fallen away from us into a sect of heretics and 
schismatics , and stained himself to whatever extent with the pollution of heretical communion, to be 
received into catholic communion on coming to his senses without making legitimate and express 


satisfaction. For it is most wholesome and full of all the benefits of spiritual healing that presbyters or 
deacons, or sub-deacons or clerics of any rank, who wish to appear reformed, and entreat to return once 
more to the catholic Faith which they had long ago lost, should first confess without ambiguity that their 
errors and the authors of the errors themselves are condemned by them, that their base opinions may be 
utterly destroyed, and no hope survive of their recurrence, and that no member may be harmed by 
contact with them, every point having been met with its proper recantation. With regard to them we also 
order the observance of this regulation of the canons , that they consider it a great indulgence, if they be 
allowed to remain undisturbed in their present rank without any hope of further advancement: but only on 
consideration of their not being defiled with second baptism . No slight penalty does he incur from the 
Lord, who judges any such person fit to be advanced to Holy Orders. If advancement is granted to those 
who are without blame, only after full examination, how much more ought it to be refused to those who 
are under suspicion. Accordingly, beloved brother, in whose devotion we rejoice, bestow your care on our 
directions, and take order for the circumspect and speedy carrying out of these laudable suggestions and 
wholesome injunctions, which affect the welfare of the whole Church. But do not doubt, beloved, that, if 
what we decree for the observance of the canons, and the integrity of the Faith be neglected (which we do 
not anticipate), we shall be strongly moved: because the faults of the lower orders are to be referred to 
none more than to slothful and careless governors, who often foster much disease by refusing to apply the 
needful remedy. Dated 30 Dec., in the consulship of the illustrious Calepius and Ardaburis (447). 


LETTER XIX 


TO DORUS, BISHOP OF BENEVENTUM 
Leo, bishop, to Dorus his well-beloved brother. 


I. He rebukes Dorus for allowing a junior presbyter to be promoted over the heads of the seniors, and the 
first and second in seniority for acquiescing. 


We grieve that the judgment, which we hoped to entertain of you, has been frustrated by our ascertaining 
that you have done things which by their blame-worthy novelty infringe the whole system of Church 
discipline: although you know full well with what care we wish the provisions of the canons to be kept 
through all the churches of the Lord, and the priests of all the peoples to consider it their especial duty to 
prevent the violation of the rules of the holy constitutions by any extravagances. We are surprised, 
therefore, that you who ought to have been a strict observer of the injunctions of the Apostolic See have 
acted so carelessly, or rather so contumaciously, as to show yourself not a guardian, but a breaker of the 
laws handed on to you. For from the report of your presbyter, Paul, which is subjoined, we have learnt that 
the order of the presbyterate has been thrown into confusion with you by strange intrigues and vile 
collusion; in such a way that one man has been hastily and prematurely promoted, and others passed over 
whose advancement was recommended by their age, and who were charged with no fault. But if the 
eagerness of an intriguer or the ignorant zeal of his supporters demanded that which custom never 
allowed, viz., that a beginner should be preferred to veterans, and a mere boy to men of years, it was your 
duty by diligence and teaching to check the improper desires of the petitioners with all reasonable 
authority: lest he whom you advanced hastily to the priestly rank should enter on his office to the 
detriment of those with whom he associated and become demoralized by the growth within him, not of the 
virtue of humility, but of the vice of conceit . For you were not unaware that the Lord had said that “he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted: but he that exalteth himself shall be humbled ,” and also had said, 
“but ye seek from little to increase, and from the greater to be less .” For both actions are out of order and 
out of place : and all the fruit of men’s labours is lost, all the measure of their deserts is rendered void, if 
the gaining of dignity is proportioned to the amount of flattery used: so that the eagerness to be eminent 
belittles not only the aspirer himself, but also him that connives at him. But if, as is asserted, the first and 
second presbyter were so agreeable to Epicarpius being put over their heads as to demand his being 
honoured to their own disgrace, that which they wished ought not to have been granted them when they 
were voluntarily degrading themselves: because it would have been worthier of you to oppose than to 
yield to such a pitiable wish. But their base and cowardly submission could not be to the prejudice of 
others whose consciences were good, and who had not done despite to God’s grace; so that, whatever the 
transaction was whereby they gave up their precedence to another, they could not lower the dignity of 
those that came next to them, nor because they had placed the last above themselves, could he take 
precedence of the rest. 


II. The presbyters, who gave way, to be degraded with the usurper to the bottom: the rest to keep their 
places. 


The aforesaid presbyters, therefore, who have declared themselves unworthy of their proper rank, though 
they even deserved to be deprived of their priesthood; yet, that we may show the gentleness of the 
Apostolic See in sparing them, are to be put last of all the presbyters of the Church: and that they may 
bear their own sentence, they shall be below him also whom they preferred to themselves by their own 
judgment: all the other presbyters remaining in the order which the time of his ordination assigns to each. 
And let none except the two aforesaid suffer any loss of dignity, but let this disgrace attach to those only 
who chose to put themselves below a junior who had only lately been ordained: that they may feel that 


that sentence of the gospels applies to themselves when it is said: “with what judgment ye judge, ye shall 
be judged: and with what measure ye mete, the same shall be measured unto you .” But let Paul the 
presbyter retain his place from which with praiseworthy firmness he did not budge: and let no further 
encroachments be made to any one’s harm: so that you, beloved, who not undeservedly get the discredit 
of the whole matter, may with all speed take measures to cure it at least by putting these our injunctions 
into effect; lest, if a second time a just complaint be lodged with us, we be forced into stronger 
displeasure: for we would rather restore discipline by correcting what is done wrong, than increase the 
punishment. Know that we have entrusted the carrying out of our commands to our brother and fellow- 
bishop Julius, that all things may straightway be established, as we have ordained. Dated 8th March, in 
the consulship of the illustrious Postumianus (448). 


LETTER XX 


TO EUTYCHES, AN ABBOT OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
Leo, the bishop, to his dearly-beloved son, Eutyches, presbyter. 
He thanks him for his information about the revival of Nestorianism and commends his zeal. 


You have brought to our knowledge, beloved, by your letter that through the activity of some the heresy of 
Nestorius has been again reviving. We reply that your solicitude in this matter has pleased us, since the 
remarks we have received are an indication of your mind. Wherefore do not doubt that the Lord, the 
Founder of the catholic Faith, will befriend you in all things. And when we have been able to ascertain 
more fully by whose wickedness this happens, we must make provision with the help of God for the 
complete uprooting of this poisonous growth which has long ago been condemned. God keep thee safe, 
my beloved son. Dated 1st June, in the consulship of the illustrious Postumianus and Zeno (448). 


LETTER XXxI 


FROM EUTYCHES TO LEO 
I. He states his account of the proceedings at the Synod. 


God the Word is before all else my witness, being confident of my hope and faith in Christ the Lord and 
God of all, and discerning the proof of my holding the truth in these matters: but I call on your holiness, 
too, to bear witness to my heart and to the reasonableness of my opinions and words. But the wicked devil 
has exercised his evil influence upon my zeal and determination, whereby his power ought to have been 
destroyed. Whereupon he has exerted all his proper power and aroused Eusebius, bishop of the town of 
Dorylaeum, against me, who presented an allegation to the holy bishop of the church in Constantinople, 
Flavian, and to certain others whom he found in the same city assembled on various matters of their own: 
in this he called me heretic, not raising any true accusation but contriving destruction for me and 
disturbance for the churches of God. 


Their holinesses summoned me to reply to his accusation: but though I was delayed by a serious illness 
besides my advanced age, I came to clear myself, knowing well that a faction had been formed against my 
safety. And, indeed, together with a writ of appeal to which my signature was appended, I offered them a 
statement showing my confession upon the holy Faith. But when the holy Flavian did not receive the 
document, nor order it to be read, yet heard me in reply utter word for word that Faith which was put 
forth at Nicaea by the holy Synod, and confirmed at Ephesus, I was required to acknowledge two natures, 
and to anathematize those who denied this. But I, fearing the decision of the synod, and not wishing either 
to take away or to add one word contrary to the Faith put forth by the holy Synod of Nicaea, knowing, too, 
that our holy and blessed fathers and bishops Julius, Felix, Athanasius, and Gregorius rejected the phrase 
“two natures,” and not daring to discuss the nature of God the Word, who came into flesh in the last days 
entering the womb of the holy virgin Mary unchangeably as he willed and knew, becoming man in reality, 
not in fancy, nor yet venturing to anathematize our aforesaid Fathers, I asked them to let your holiness 
know these things, that you might judge what seemed right to you, undertaking by all means to follow 
your ruling. 


II. His explanations were allowed no hearing. 


But without listening to any thing which I said, they broke up the Synod and published the sentence of my 
degradation, which they were getting ready against me before the inquiry. So much slander were they 
factiously making up against me that even my safety would have been endangered had not the help of God 
at the intercession of your holiness quickly snatched me from the assault of military force. Then they 
began to force the heads of other monasteries to subscribe to my degradation (a thing which was never 
done either towards those who have professed themselves heretics, nor even against Nestorius himself), 
insomuch that when to reassure the people I tried to set forth statements of my faith, not only did they, 
who were plotting the aforesaid faction against me, prevent them being heard, but also seized them that 
straightway I might be held a heretic before all. 


III. He appeals to Leo for protection. 


I take refuge, therefore, with you the defender of religion and abhorrer of such factions, bringing in even 
still nothing strange against the faith as it was originally handed down to us, but anathematizing 
Apollinaris, Valentinus, Manes, and Nestorius, and those who say that the flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour, descended from heaven and not from the Holy Ghost and from the holy Virgin, along with all 
heresies down to Simon Magus. Yet nevertheless I stand in jeopardy of my life as a heretic. I beseech you 
not to be prejudiced against me by their insidious designs about me, but to pronounce the sentence which 
shall seem to you right upon the Faith, and in future not to allow any slander to be uttered against me by 
this faction, nor let one be expelled and banished from the number of the orthodox who has spent his 
seventy years of life in continence and all chastity, so that at the very end of life he should suffer 
shipwreck. I have subjoined to this my letter both documents, that which was presented by my accuser at 
the Synod, and that which was brought by me but not received, as well as the statement of my faith and 
those things which have been decreed upon the two natures by our holy Fathers . 


Eutyches’ Confession of Faith. 


I call upon you before God, who gives life to all things, and Christ Jesus, who witnessed that good 
confession under Pontius Pilate, that you do nothing by favour. For I have held the same as my forefathers 
and from my boyhood have been illuminated by the same Faith as that which was laid down by the holy 
Synod of 318 most blessed bishops who were gathered at Nicaea from the whole world, and which was 
confirmed and ratified afresh for sole acceptance by the holy Synod assembled at Ephesus: and I have 
never thought otherwise than as the right and only true orthodox Faith has enjoined. And I agree to 
everything that was laid down about the same Faith by the same holy Synod: of which Synod the leader 
and chief was Cyril of blessed memory bishop of the Alexandrians, the partner and sharer in the 
preaching and in the Faith of those saints and elect of God, Gregory the greater, and the other Gregory , 
Basil, Athanasius, Atticus and Proclus. Him and all of them I have held orthodox and faithful, and have 
honoured as saints, and have esteemed my masters. But I utter an anathema on Nestorius, Apollinaris, 
and all heretics down to Simon, and those who say that the flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ came down from 
heaven. For He who is the Word of God came down from heaven without flesh and was made flesh in the 
holy Virgin’s womb unchangeably and unalterably as He Himself knew and willed. And He who was 
always perfect God before the ages, was also made perfect man in the end of the days for us and for our 
salvation. This my full profession may your holiness consider. 


I, Eutyches, presbyter and archimandrite, have subscribed to this statement with my own hand. 


LETTER XXII 


THE FIRST FROM FLAVIAN, BP. OF CONSTANTINOPLE TO POPE LEO 
To the most holy and God-loving father and fellow-bishop, Leo, Flavian greeting in theLord. 
I. The designs of the devil have led Eutyches astray. 


There is nothing which can stay the devil’s wickedness, that “restless evil, full of deadly poison .” Above 
and below it “goes about,” seeking “whom it may” strike, dismay, and “devour .” Whence to watch, to be 
sober unto prayer, to draw near to God, to eschew foolish questionings, to follow the fathers and not to go 
beyond the eternal bounds, this we have learnt from Holy Writ. And so I give up the excess of grief and 
abundant tears over the capture of one of the clergy who are under me, and whom I could not save nor 
snatch from the wolf, although I was ready to lay down my life for him. How was he caught, how did he 
leap away, hating the voice of the caller and turning aside also from the memory of the Fathers and 
thoroughly detesting their paths. And thus I proceed with my account. 


II. The seductions of heretics capture the unwary. 


” 


There are some “in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves :” whom we know by their 
fruit. These men seem indeed at first to be of us, but they are not of us: “for if they had been of us, they 
would no doubt have continued with us .” But when they have spewed out their impiety, throwing out the 
guile that is in them, and seizing the weaker ones, and those who have their senses unpractised in the 
divine utterances, they carry them along with themselves to destruction, wresting and doing despite to 
the Fathers’ doctrines, just as they do the Holy Scriptures also to their own destruction: whom we must be 
forewarned of and take heed lest some should be misled by their wickedness and shaken in their firmness. 
“For they have sharpened their tongues like serpents: adder’s poison is under their lips ,” as the prophet 
has cried out about them. 


III. Eutyches’ heresy stated. 
Such a one, therefore, has now shown himself amongst us, Eutyches, for many years a presbyter and 


archimandrite , pretending to hold the same belief as ours, and to have the right Faith in him: indeed he 
resists the blasphemy of Nestorius, and feigns a controversy with him, but the exposition of the Faith 


composed by the 318 holy fathers, and the letter that Cyril of holy memory wrote to Nestorius, and one by 
the same author on the same subject to the Easterns, these writings, to which all have given their assent, 
he has tried to upset, and revive the old evil dogmas of the blasphemous Valentinus and Apollinaris. He 
has not feared the warning of the True King: “Whoso shall cause one of the least of these little ones to 
stumble, it was better that a millstone should be hanged about his neck, and that he should be sunk in the 
depth of the sea. “ But casting away all shame, and shaking off the cloak which covered his error , he 
openly in our holy synod persisted in saying that our Lord Jesus Christ ought not to be understood by us 
as having two natures after His incarnation in one substance and in one person: nor yet that the Lord’s 
flesh was of the same substance with us, as if assumed from us and united to God the Word hypostatically: 
but he said that the Virgin who bare him was indeed of the same substance with us according to the flesh, 
but the Lord Himself did not assume from her flesh of the same substance with us: but the Lord’s body 
was not a man’s body, although that which issued from the Virgin was a human body, resisting all the 
expositions of the holy Fathers. 


IV. He has sent Leo the minutes of their proceedings that he may see all the details. 


But not to make my letter too long by detailing everything, we have sent your holiness the proceedings 
which some time since we took in the matter: therein we deprived him as convicted on these charges, of 
his priesthood, of the management of his monastery and of our communion: in order that your holiness 
also knowing the facts of his case may make his wickedness manifest to all the God-loving bishops who 
are under your reverence; lest perchance if they do not know the views which he holds, and of which he 
has been openly convicted, they may be found to be in correspondence with him as a fellow-believer by 
letter or by other means. I and those who are with me give much greeting to you and to all the 
brotherhood in Christ. The Lord keep you in safety and prayer for us, O most God-Loving Father. 


LETTER XXIII 


TO FLAVIAN, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


To his well-beloved brother Flavian the bishop, Leo the bishop. 
I. He complains that Flavian has not sent him a full account of Eutyches’ case. 


Seeing that our most Christian and merciful Emperor, in his holy and praiseworthy faith and anxiety for 
the peace of the Catholic Church, has sent us a letter upon the matters which have roused the din of 
disturbance among you, we wonder, brother, that you have been able to keep silence to us upon the 
scandal that has been caused, and that you did not rather take measures for our being at once informed 
by your own report, that we might not have any doubt about the truth of the case. For we have received a 
document from the presbyter Eutyches , who complains that on the accusation of bishop Eusebius he has 
been wrongfully deprived of communion, notwithstanding that he says he attended your summons and did 
not refuse his presence: and moreover asserts that he presented a deed of appeal in the very court, which 
was however not accepted: whereupon he was forced to put forth letters of defence in the city of 
Constantinople. Pending which matter we do not yet know with what justice he has been separated from 
the communion of the Church. But having regard to the importance of the matter, we wish to know the 
reason of your action and to have the whole thing brought to our knowledge: for we, who desire the 
judgments of the Lord’s priests to be deliberate, cannot without information decide one way or another, 
until we have all the proceedings accurately before us. 


II. And now demands it. 


And therefore, brother, signify to us in a full account by the hand of the most fit and competent person, 
what innovation has arisen against the ancient faith, which needed to be corrected by so severe a 
sentence. For both the moderation of the Church and the devout faith of our most godly prince insist upon 
our showing much anxiety for the peace of Christendom: that dissensions may be cleared away and the 
Catholic Faith kept unimpaired, and that those whose faith has been proved may be fortified by our 
authority, when those who maintain what is wrong have been recalled from their error. And no difficulty 
can arise on this side, since the said presbyter has professed himself by his own statement, ready to be 
corrected if anything be found in him worthy of rebuke. For it beseems us in such matters to take every 
precaution that charity be kept and the Truth defended without the din of strife. And therefore because 
you see, beloved, that we are anxious about so great a matter, hasten to inform us of everything in as full 
and clear a manner as possible (for this ought to have been done before), lest in the cross-statements of 
both sides we be misled by some uncertainty, and the dissension, which ought to be stifled in its infancy, 
be fostered: for our heart is impressed by God’s inspiration with the need of saving from violation by 
anyone’s misinterpretation those constitutions of the venerable fathers which have received Divine 
ratification and belong to the groundwork of the Faith. God keep thee safe, dear brother. Dated 18 
February (449), in the consulship of the illustrious Asturius and Protogenes. 


LETTER XXIV 


TO THEODOSIUS AUGUSTUS II 


Leo the bishop, to Theodosius Augustus. 
I. He praises the Emperor’s piety and mentions Eutyches’ appeal. 


How much protection the Lord has vouchsafed His Church through your clemency and faith, is shown 
again by this letter which you have sent me: so that we rejoice at there being not only a kingly, but also a 
priestly mind within you. Seeing that, besides your imperial and public cares, you have a most devout 
anxiety for the Christian religion, lest schisms or heresies or other offences should grow up among God’s 
people. For your realm is then in its best state when men serve the eternal and unchangeable Trinity by 
the confession of one Godhead . What the disturbance was which occurred in the Church of 
Constantinople, and which could have so moved my brother and fellow-bishop Flavian, that he deprived 
Eutyches, the presbyter, of communion, I have not yet been able to understand clearly. For although the 
aforesaid presbyter sent in writing a complaint concerning his trouble to the Apostolic See, yet he only 
briefly touched on some points, asserting that he kept the constitutions of the Nicene synod and had been 
vainly blamed for difference of faith. 


II. He finds fault with Flavian’s silence. 


But the statement of bishop Eusebius, his accuser, copies of which the said presbyter has sent us, 
contained nothing clear about his objections, and though he charged a presbyter with heresy, he did not 
say expressly what opinion he disapproved of in him: although the bishop himself also professed that he 
adhered to the decrees of the Nicene synod: for which reason we had no means of learning anything more 
fully. And because the method of our Faith and the laudable anxiety shown by your piety requires the 
merits of the case to be known, there must now be no place allowed for deception, but we must be 
informed of the points on which he considers him unsound, that the right judgment may be passed after 
full information. I have sent a letter to the aforesaid bishop, from which he may gather that I am 
displeased at his still keeping silence upon what has been done in so grave a matter, when he ought to 
have been forward in disclosing all to us at the outset: and we believe that even after the reminder he will 
acquaint us with the whole, in order that, when what now seems obscure, has been brought into the light, 
judgment may be passed agreeably to the teaching of the Gospels and the Apostles. Dated the 18th of 
February , in the consulship of the illustrious Asturius and Protogenes (449). 


LETTER XXV 
FROM PETER CHRYSOLOGUS, BISHOP OF RAVENNA, TO EUTYCHES, THE PRESBYTER 


[In answer to a letter from Eutyches, he urges him to accept the decisions of the Church on the Faith in 
fear and without too close inquiry, and to abide by the ruling of the bishop of Rome.] 


LETTER XXVI 


A SECOND ONE FROM FLAVIAN TO LEO 


To the most holy and blessed father and fellow-minister Leo, Flavian greeting in the Lord. 
I. Eutyches’ heresy restated. 


Nothing, as you know, most beloved of God, is more precious to priests than piety and the right dividing of 
the word of truth. For all our hope and safety, and the recompense of promised good depend thereon. For 
this reason we must take all pains about the true Faith, and those things which have been set forth and 
decreed by the holy Fathers, that always, and in all circumstances, they may be kept and guarded whole 
and uninjured. And so it was necessary on the present occasion for us, who see the orthodox Faith 
suffering harm, and the heresy of Apollinaris and Valentinus being revived by the wicked monk Eutyches, 
not to overlook it, but publicly to disclose it for the people’s safety. For this man: this Eutyches, keeping 
his diseased and sickly opinion hid within him, has dared to attack our gentleness, and unblushingly and 
shamelessly to instil his own blasphemy into many minds: saying that before the Incarnation indeed, our 
Saviour Jesus Christ had two natures, Godhead and manhood: but that after the union they became one 
nature; not knowing what he says, or on what he is speaking so decidedly. For even the union of the two 
natures that came together in Christ did not, as your piety knows, confuse their properties in the process: 
but the properties of the two natures remain entire even in the union. And he added another blasphemy 
also, saying that the Lord’s body which sprang from Mary was not of our substance, nor of human matter: 
but, though he calls it human, he refuses to say it was consubstantial with us or with her who bare him, 
according to the flesh . 


II. The means Eutyches has taken to circumvent the Synod. 


“Let us make man in our own image, and after our own likeness;” whereas He ought to have said, “Let me 
make man in my own image, and after my own likeness,” as being a unique and singular Being? In the 
following passage, however, “Behold the man is become as one of us,” He is either deceiving or amusing 
us in speaking plurally, if He is One only and singular. Or was it to the angels that He spoke, as the Jews 
interpret the passage, because these also acknowledge not the Son? Or was it because He was at once the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit, that He spoke to Himself in plural terms, making Himself plural on that 
very account? Nay, it was because He had already His Son close at His side, as a second Person, His own 
Word, and a third Person also, the Spirit in the Word, that He purposely adopted the plural phrase, “Let us 
make;” and, “in our image;” and, “become as one of us.” For with whom did He make man? and to whom 
did He make him like? (The answer must be), the Son on the one hand, who was one day to put on human 
nature; and the Spirit on the other, who was to sanctify man. With these did He then speak, in the Unity of 
the Trinity, as with His ministers and witnesses. In the following text also He distinguishes among the 
Persons: “So God created man in His own image; in the image of God created He him.” Why say “image of 
God?” Why not “His own image” merely, if He was only one who was the Maker, and if there was not also 
One in whose image He made man? But there was One in whose image God was making man, that is to 
say, Christ’s image, who, being one day about to become Man (more surely and more truly so), had 
already caused the man to be called His image, who was then going to be formed of clay—the image and 
similitude of the true and perfect Man. But in respect of the previous works of the world what says the 
Scripture? Its first statement indeed is made, when the Son has not yet appeared: “And God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light.” Immediately there appears the Word, “that true light, which lighteth 
man on his coming into the world,” and through Him also came light upon the world. From that moment 
God willed creation to be effected in the Word, Christ being present and ministering unto Him: and so God 
created. And God said, “Let there be a firmament, .. . and God made the firmament;” and God also said, 
“Let there be lights (in the firmament); and so God made a greater and a lesser light.” But all the rest of 
the created things did He in like manner make, who made the former ones—I mean the Word of God, 
“through whom all things were made, and without whom nothing was made.” Now if He too is God, 
according to John, (who says,) “The Word was God,” then you have two Beings—One that commands that 
the thing be made, and the Other that executes the order and creates. In what sense, however, you ought 
to understand Him to be another, I have already explained, on the ground of Personality, not of Substance 
—in the way of distinction, not of division. But although I must everywhere hold one only substance in 
three coherent and inseparable (Persons), yet Iam bound to acknowledge, from the necessity of the case, 
that He who issues a command is different from Him who executes it. For, indeed, He would not be issuing 
a command if He were all the while doing the work Himself, while ordering it to be done by the second. 
But still He did issue the command, although He would not have intended to command Himself if He were 
only one; or else He must have worked without any command, because He would not have waited to 
command Himself. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE FORCE OF SUNDRY PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED IN RELATION TO THE PLURALITY OF PERSONS 
AND UNITY OF SUBSTANCE. THERE IS NO POLYTHEISM HERE, SINCE THE UNITY IS INSISTED ON AS A REMEDY 
AGAINST POLYTHEISM 


Well then, you reply, if He was God who spoke, and He was also God who created, at this rate, one God 
spoke and another created; (and thus) two Gods are declared. If you are so venturesome and harsh, 
reflect a while; and that you may think the better and more deliberately, listen to the psalm in which Two 
are described as God: “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; the sceptre of Thy kingdom is a sceptre of 
righteousness. Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated iniquity: therefore God, even Thy God, hath 
anointed Thee or made Thee His Christ.” Now, since He here speaks to God, and affirms that God is 
anointed by God, He must have affirmed that Two are God, by reason of the sceptre’s royal power. 
Accordingly, Isaiah also says to the Person of Christ: “The Sabaeans, men of stature, shall pass over to 
Thee; and they shall follow after Thee, bound in fetters; and they shall worship Thee, because God is in 
Thee: for Thou art our God, yet we knew it not; Thou art the God of Israel.” For here too, by saying, “God 
is in Thee,” and “Thou art God,” he sets forth Two who were God: (in the former expression in Thee, he 
means) in Christ, and (in the other he means) the Holy Ghost. That is a still grander statement which you 
will find expressly made in the Gospel: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God.” There was One “who was,” and there was another “with whom” He was. But I find in 
Scripture the name Lord also applied to them Both: “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on my right 
hand.” And Isaiah says this: “Lord, who hath believed our report, and to whom is the arm of the Lord 
revealed?” Now he would most certainly have said Thine Arm, if he had not wished us to understand that 
the Father is Lord, and the Son also is Lord. A much more ancient testimony we have also in Genesis: 
“Then the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven.” 
Now, either deny that this is Scripture; or else (let me ask) what sort of man you are, that you do not think 
words ought to be taken and understood in the sense in which they are written, especially when they are 
not expressed in allegories and parables, but in determinate and simple declarations? If, indeed, you 
follow those who did not at the time endure the Lord when showing Himself to be the Son of God, because 
they would not believe Him to be the Lord, then (I ask you) call to mind along with them the passage 
where it is written, “I have said, Ye are gods, and ye are children of the Most High;” and again, “God 
standeth in the congregation of gods;” in order that, if the Scripture has not been afraid to designate as 


And this notwithstanding that the acts of Ephesus , in the letter written by the holy and ecumenical synod 
to the wicked and deposed Nestorius, contain these express words: “the natures which came together to 
form true unity are indeed different: and yet from them both there is but one Christ and Son. Not as if the 
difference between the two natures was done away with through the union, but rather that these same 
natures, His Godhead and His Manhood perfected for us one Lord Jesus Christ, through an ineffable and 
incomprehensible meeting which resulted in unity.” And this does not escape your holiness, who have no 
doubt read the record of what was done at Ephesus. Yet this same Eutyches attaching no weight to these 
words, thinks he is not liable to the penalties fixed by that holy and ecumenical synod. For this reason, 
finding that many of the simpler-minded folk were injured in their faith by his contention, upon his being 
accused by the devout Bishop Eusebius, and upon his attending at the holy council, and with his own 
mouth declaring what he thought to the members of the synod, we have deposed him for his 
estrangement from the true Faith, as your holiness will learn from the resolutions passed about him: 
which we have sent with this our letter. Moreover, it is fair in my opinion that you should be told this also 
that this same Eutyches, after suffering just and canonical deposition, instead of making amends for his 
earlier by his later conduct , and appeasing God by careful penitence and many tears, and by a true 
repentance, comforting our heart which was greatly saddened at his fall: not only did not do so, but even 
made every effort to throw the most holy church of this place into confusion: setting up in public placards 
full of insults and maledictions, and beyond this addressing his entreaties to our most religious and Christ- 
loving Emperor, and these too over-flowing with arrogance and sauciness, whereby he tried to override 
the divine canons in everything. 


III. He acknowledges the receipt of Leo’s letter. 


But after all this had occurred, your holiness’ letter was conveyed to us by the most honourable count 
Pansophius: and from it we learnt that the same Eutyches had sent you a letter full of falsehood and 
cunning, saying that at the time of trial he had presented letters of appeal to us, and to the holy synod of 
bishops who were then present, and had appealed to your holiness: this he certainly never did, but in this 
matter, too, he has been guilty of deceit, like the father of lies, thinking to gain your ear. Therefore, most 
holy father, being stirred by all that he has ventured, and by what has been done, and is being done 
against us and the most holy Church, use your accustomed promptitude as becomes the priesthood, and in 
defending the commonweal and peace of the holy churches, consent by your own letter to endorse the 
resolution that has been canonically passed against him, and to confirm the faith of our most religious and 
Christ-loving Emperor. For the matter only requires your weight and support, which through your wisdom 
will at once bring about general peace and quietness. For thus both the heresy which has arisen, and the 
disorder it has excited, will easily be appeased by God’s assistance through a letter from you: and the 
rumoured synod will also be prevented, and so the most holy churches throughout the world need not be 
disturbed. I and all that are with me salute all the brethren that are with you. May you be granted to us 
safe in the Lord, and still praying for us, O most God-Loving and Holy Father. 


LETTER XXVII 


TO FLAVIAN, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
Leo to Flavian, bishop of Constantinople. 
An acknowledgment of Flavian’s first letter and a promise of a fuller reply. 


On the first opportunity we could find, which was the coming of our honourable son Rodanus, we 
acknowledge, beloved, the arrival of your packet , which was to give us information about the case which 
has been stirred up to our grief among you by misguided error. Since this man, who has long seemed to be 
religiously disposed, has expressed himself in the Faith otherwise than is right, though he never ought to 
have departed from the catholic tradition, but to have persevered in the same belief as is held by all. But 
on this matter we are replying more fully by him who brought your letter to us, beloved: that we may give 
you all necessary instructions, beloved, on the whole matter. For we do not allow either him to persist in 
his perverse conviction; or you, beloved, who with such faithful zeal are resisting his wrong and foolish 
error to be long disturbed by the adversary’s opposition. Our aforesaid son, by whom we are sending this 
letter, we desire you to receive with the affection he deserves, and to reply when he returns to us. Dated 
21st May in the consulship of Asturius and Protogenes (449). 


LETTER XXVIII 


TO FLAVIAN COMMONLY CALLED “THE TOME.” 
I. Eutyches has been driven into his error by presumption and ignorance . 


Having read your letter, beloved, at the late arrival of which we are surprised , and having perused the 
detailed account of the bishops’ acts , we have at last found out what the scandal was which had arisen 
among you against the purity of the Faith: and what before seemed concealed has now been unlocked and 
laid open to our view: from which it is shown that Eutyches, who used to seem worthy of all respect in 


virtue of his priestly office, is very unwary and exceedingly ignorant, so that it is even of him that the 
prophet has said: “he refused to understand so as to do well: he thought upon iniquity in his bed .” But 
what more iniquitous than to hold blasphemous opinions , and not to give way to those who are wiser and 
more learned than ourself. Now into this unwisdom fall they who, finding themselves hindered from 
knowing the truth by some obscurity, have recourse not to the prophets’ utterances, not to the Apostles’ 
letters, nor to the injunctions of the Gospel but to their own selves: and thus they stand out as masters of 
error because they were never disciples of truth. For what learning has he acquired about the pages of 
the New and Old Testament, who has not even grasped the rudiments of the Creed? And that which, 
throughout the world, is professed by the mouth of every one who is to be born again , is not yet taken in 
by the heart of this old man. 


II. Concerning the twofold nativity and nature of Christ. 


Not knowing, therefore, what he was bound to think concerning the incarnation of the Word of God, and 
not wishing to gain the light of knowledge by researches through the length and breadth of the Holy 
Scriptures, he might at least have listened attentively to that general and uniform confession, whereby the 
whole body of the faithful confess that they believe in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ, His 
only Son , our Lord, who was born of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary. By which three statements the 
devices of almost all heretics are overthrown. For not only is God believed to be both Almighty and the 
Father, but the Son is shown to be co-eternal with Him, differing in nothing from the Father because He is 
God from God , Almighty from Almighty, and being born from the Eternal one is co-eternal with Him; not 
later in point of time, not lower in power, not unlike in glory, not divided in essence: but at the same time 
the only begotten of the eternal Father was born eternal of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary. And this 
nativity which took place in time took nothing from, and added nothing to that divine and eternal birth, 
but expended itself wholly on the restoration of man who had been deceived : in order that he might both 
vanquish death and overthrow by his strength , the Devil who possessed the power of death. For we 
should not now be able to overcome the author of sin and death unless He took our nature on Him and 
made it His own, whom neither sin could pollute nor death retain. Doubtless then, He was conceived of 
the Holy Spirit within the womb of His Virgin Mother, who brought Him forth without the loss of her 
virginity, even as she conceived Him without its loss. 


But if he could not draw a rightful understanding (of the matter) from this pure source of the Christian 
belief, because he had darkened the brightness of the clear truth by a veil of blindness peculiar to himself, 
he might have submitted himself to the teaching of the Gospels. And when Matthew speaks of “the Book 
of the Generation of Jesus Christ, the Son of David, the Son of Abraham ,” he might have also sought out 
the instruction afforded by the statements of the Apostles. And reading in the Epistle to the Romans, 
“Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called an Apostle, separated unto the Gospel of God, which He had 
promised before by His prophets in the Holy Scripture concerning His son, who was made unto Him of the 
seed of David after the flesh ,” he might have bestowed a loyal carefulness upon the pages of the 
prophets. And finding the promise of God who says to Abraham, “In thy seed shall all nations be blest ,” to 
avoid all doubt as to the reference of this seed, he might have followed the Apostle when He says, “To 
Abraham were the promises made and to his seed. He saith not and to seeds, as if in many, but as it in 
one, and to thy seed which is Christ .” Isaiah’s prophecy also he might have grasped by a closer attention 
to what he says, “Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a Son and they shall call His name Immanuel,” 
which is interpreted “God with us .” And the same prophet’s words he might have read faithfully. “A child 
is born to us, a Son is given to us, whose power is upon His shoulder, and they shall call His name the 
Angel of the Great Counsel, Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Prince of Peace, the Father of the 
age to come .” And then he would not speak so erroneously as to say that the Word became flesh in such a 
way that Christ, born of the Virgin’s womb, had the form of man, but had not the reality of His mother’s 
body . Or is it possible that he thought our Lord Jesus Christ was not of our nature for this reason, that the 
angel, who was sent to the blessed Mary ever Virgin, says, “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee and the 
power of the Most High shall overshadow thee: and therefore that Holy Thing also that shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God ,” on the supposition that as the conception of the Virgin was a Divine 
act, the flesh of the conceived did not partake of the conceiver’s nature? But that birth so uniquely 
wondrous and so wondrously unique, is not to be understood in such wise that the properties of His kind 
were removed through the novelty of His creation. For though the Holy Spirit imparted fertility to the 
Virgin, yet a real body was received from her body; and, “Wisdom building her a house ,” “the Word 
became flesh and dwelt in us ,” that is, in that flesh which he took from man and which he quickened with 
the breath of a higher life . 


III. The Faith and counsel of God in regard to the incarnation of the Word are set forth. 


Without detriment therefore to the properties of either nature and substance which then came together in 
one person , majesty took on humility, strength weakness, eternity mortality: and for the paying off of the 
debt belonging to our condition inviolable nature was united with possible nature, so that, as suited the 
needs of our case , one and the same Mediator between God and men, the Man Christ Jesus, could both 
die with the one and not die with the other. Thus in the whole and perfect nature of true man was true 
God born, complete in what was His own, complete in what was ours. And by “ours” we mean what the 
Creator formed in us from the beginning and what He undertook to repair. For what the Deceiver brought 


in and man deceived committed, had no trace in the Saviour. Nor, because He partook of man’s 
weaknesses, did He therefore share our faults. He took the form of a slave without stain of sin, increasing 
the human and not diminishing the divine: because that emptying of Himself whereby the Invisible made 
Himself visible and, Creator and Lord of all things though He be, wished to be a mortal, was the bending 
down of pity, not the failing of power. Accordingly He who while remaining in the form of God made man, 
was also made man in the form of a slave. For both natures retain their own proper character without 
loss: and as the form of God did not do away with the form of a slave, so the form of a slave did not impair 
the form of God. For inasmuch as the Devil used to boast that man had been cheated by his guile into 
losing the divine gifts, and bereft of the boon of immortality had undergone sentence of death, and that he 
had found some solace in his troubles from having a partner in delinquency , and that God also at the 
demand of the principle of justice had changed His own purpose towards man whom He had created in 
such honour: there was need for the issue of a secret counsel, that the unchangeable God whose will 
cannot be robbed of its own kindness, might carry out the first design of His Fatherly care towards us by a 
more hidden mystery ; and that man who had been driven into his fault by the treacherous cunning of the 
devil might not perish contrary to the purpose of God . 


IV. The properties of the twofold nativity and nature of Christ are weighed one against another. 


There enters then these lower parts of the world the Son of God, descending from His heavenly home and 
yet not quitting His Father’s glory, begotten in a new order by a new nativity. In a new order, because 
being invisible in His own nature, He became visible in ours, and He whom nothing could contain was 
content to be contained : abiding before all time He began to be in time: the Lord of all things, He 
obscured His immeasurable majesty and took on Him the form of a servant: being God that cannot suffer, 
He did not disdain to be man that can, and, immortal as He is, to subject Himself to the laws of death. The 
Lord assumed His mother’s nature without her faultiness: nor in the Lord Jesus Christ, born of the 
Virgin’s womb, does the wonderfulness of His birth make His nature unlike ours. For He who is true God 
is also true man: and in this union there is no lie , since the humility of manhood and the loftiness of the 
Godhead both meet there. For as God is not changed by the showing of pity, so man is not swallowed up 
by the dignity. For each form does what is proper to it with the co-operation of the other ; that is the Word 
performing what appertains to the Word, and the flesh carrying out what appertains to the flesh. One of 
them sparkles with miracles, the other succumbs to injuries. And as the Word does not cease to be on an 
equality with His Father’s glory, so the flesh does not forego the nature of our race. For it must again and 
again be repeated that one and the same is truly Son of God and truly son of man. God in that “in the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God ;” man in that “the Word 
became flesh and dwelt in us .” God in that “all things were made by Him , and without Him was nothing 
made:” man in that “He was made of a woman, made under law .” The nativity of the flesh was the 
manifestation of human nature: the childbearing of a virgin is the proof of Divine power. The infancy of a 
babe is shown in the humbleness of its cradle : the greatness of the Most High is proclaimed by the 
angels’ voices . He whom Herod treacherously endeavours to destroy is like ourselves in our earliest stage 
: but He whom the Magi delight to worship on their knees is the Lord of all. So too when He came to the 
baptism of John, His forerunner, lest He should not be known through the veil of flesh which covered His 
Divinity, the Father’s voice thundering from the sky, said, “This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased .” And thus Him whom the devil’s craftiness attacks as man, the ministries of angels serve as God. 
To be hungry and thirsty, to be weary, and to sleep, is clearly human: but to satisfy 5,000 men with five 
loaves, and to bestow on the woman of Samaria living water, droughts of which can secure the drinker 
from thirsting any more, to walk upon the surface of the sea with feet that do not sink, and to quell the 
risings of the waves by rebuking the winds, is, without any doubt, Divine. Just as therefore, to pass over 
many other instances, it is not part of the same nature to be moved to tears of pity for a dead friend, and 
when the stone that closed the four-days’ grave was removed, to raise that same friend to life with a voice 
of command: or, to hang on the cross, and turning day to night, to make all the elements tremble: or, to be 
pierced with nails, and yet open the gates of paradise to the robber’s faith: so it is not part of the same 
nature to say, “I and the Father are one,” and to say, “the Father is greater than | .” For although in the 
Lord Jesus Christ God and man is one person, yet the source of the degradation, which is shared by both, 
is one, and the source of the glory, which is shared by both, is another. For His manhood, which is less 
than the Father, comes from our side: His Godhead, which is equal to the Father, comes from the Father. 


V. Christ’s flesh is proved real from Scripture. 


Therefore in consequence of this unity of person which is to be understood in both natures , we read of 
the Son of Man also descending from heaven, when the Son of God took flesh from the Virgin who bore 
Him. And again the Son of God is said to have been crucified and buried, although it was not actually in 
His Divinity whereby the Only-begotten is co-eternal and con-substantial with the Father, but in His weak 
human nature that He suffered these things. And so it is that in the Creed also we all confess that the 
Only-begotten Son of God was crucified and buried, according to that saying of the Apostle: “for if they 
had known, they would never have crucified the Lord of glory .” But when our Lord and Saviour Himself 
would instruct His disciples’ faith by His questionings, He said, “Whom do men say that I, the Son of Man, 
am?” And when they had put on record the various opinions of other people, He said, “But ye, whom do ye 
say that Iam?” Me, that is, who am the Son of Man, and whom ye see in the form of a slave, and in true 
flesh, whom do ye say that I am? Whereupon blessed Peter, whose divinely inspired confession was 


destined to profit all nations, said, “Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God .” And not undeservedly was 
he pronounced blessed by the Lord, drawing from the chief corner-stone the solidity of power which his 
name also expresses, he, who, through the revelation of the Father, confessed Him to be at once Christ 
and Son of God: because the receiving of the one of these without the other was of no avail to salvation, 
and it was equally perilous to have believed the Lord Jesus Christ to be either only God without man, or 
only man without God. But after the Lord’s resurrection (which, of course, was of His true body, because 
He was raised the same as He had died and been buried), what else was effected by the forty days’ delay 
than the cleansing of our faith’s purity from all darkness? For to that end He talked with His disciples, and 
dwelt and ate with them, He allowed Himself to be handled with diligent and curious touch by those who 
were affected by doubt, He entered when the doors were shut upon the Apostles, and by His breathing 
upon them gave them the Holy Spirit , and bestowing on them the light of understanding, opened the 
secrets of the Holy Scriptures . So again He showed the wound in His side, the marks of the nails, and all 
the signs of His quite recent suffering, saying, “See My hands and feet, that it is I. Handle Me and see 
that a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me have ;” in order that the properties of His Divine and 
human nature might be acknowledged to remain still inseparable: and that we might know the Word not 
to be different from the flesh, in such a sense as also to confess that the one Son of God is both the Word 
and flesh . Of this mystery of the faith your opponent Eutyches must be reckoned to have but little sense if 
he has recognized our nature in the Only-begotten of God neither through the humiliation of His having to 
die, nor through the glory of His rising again. Nor has he any fear of the blessed apostle and evangelist 
John’s declaration when he says, “every spirit which confesses Jesus Christ to have come in the flesh, is of 
God: and every spirit which destroys Jesus is not of God, and this is Antichrist .” But what is “to destroy 
Jesus,” except to take away the human nature from Him, and to render void the mystery, by which alone 
we were saved, by the most barefaced fictions. The truth is that being in darkness about the nature of 
Christ’s body, he must also be befooled by the same blindness in the matter of His sufferings. For if he 
does not think the cross of the Lord fictitious, and does not doubt that the punishment He underwent to 
save the world is likewise true, let him acknowledge the flesh of Him whose death he already believes: 
and let him not disbelieve Him man with a body like ours, since he acknowledges Him to have been able 
to suffer: seeing that the denial of His true flesh is also the denial of His bodily suffering. If therefore he 
receives the Christian faith, and does not turn away his ears from the preaching of the Gospel: let him see 
what was the nature that hung pierced with nails on the wooden cross, and, when the side of the Crucified 
was opened by the soldier’s spear, let him understand whence it was that blood and water flowed, that the 
Church of God might be watered from the font and from the cup . Let him hear also the blessed Apostle 
Peter, proclaiming that the sanctification of the Spirit takes place through the sprinkling of Christ’s blood . 
And let him not read cursorily the same Apostle’s words when he says, “Knowing that not with corruptible 
things, such as silver and gold, have ye been redeemed from your vain manner of life which is part of your 
fathers’ tradition, but with the precious blood of Jesus Christ as of a lamb without spot and blemish .” Let 
him not resist too the witness of the blessed Apostle John, who says: “and the blood of Jesus the Son of 
God cleanseth us from all sin .” And again: “this is the victory which overcometh the world, our faith.” And 
“who is He that overcometh the world save He that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God. This is He that 
came by water and blood, Jesus Christ: not by water only, but by water and blood. And it is the Spirit that 
testifieth, because the Spirit is the truth , because there are three that bear witness, the Spirit, the water 
and the blood, and the three are one .” The Spirit, that is, of sanctification, and the blood of redemption, 
and the water of baptism: because the three are one, and remain undivided, and none of them is 
separated from this connection; because the catholic Church lives and progresses by this faith, so that in 
Christ Jesus neither the manhood without the true Godhead nor the Godhead without the true manhood is 
believed in. 


VI. The wrong and mischievous confession of Eutyches. The terms on which he may be restored to 
Communion. The sending of deputies to the east. 


But when during your cross-examination Eutyches replied and said, “I confess that our Lord had two 
natures before the union but after the union I confess but one ,” I am surprised that so absurd and 
mistaken a statement of his should not have been criticised and rebuked by his judges, and that an 
utterance which reaches the height of stupidity and blasphemy should be allowed to pass as if nothing 
offensive had been heard: for the impiety of saying that the Son of God was of two natures before His 
incarnation is only equalled by the iniquity of asserting that there was but one nature in Him after “the 
Word became flesh.” And to the end that Eutyches may not think this a right or defensible opinion 
because it was not contradicted by any expression of yourselves, we warn you beloved brother, to take 
anxious care that if ever through the inspiration of God’s mercy the case is brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion, his ignorant mind be purged from this pernicious idea as well as others. He was, indeed, just 
beginning to beat a retreat from his erroneous conviction, as the order of proceedings shows , in so far as 
when hemmed in by your remonstrances he agreed to say what he had not said before and to acquiesce in 
that belief to which before he had been opposed. However, when he refused to give his consent to the 
anathematizing of his blasphemous dogma, you understood, brother , that he abode by his treachery and 
deserved to receive a verdict of condemnation. And yet, if he grieves over it faithfully and to good 
purpose, and, late though it be, acknowledges how rightly the bishops’ authority has been set in motion; 
or if with his own mouth and hand in your presence he recants his wrong opinions, no mercy that is shown 
to him when penitent can be found fault with : because our Lord, that true and “good shepherd” who laid 
down His life for His sheep and who came to save not lose men’s souls , wishes us to imitate His kindness 


; in order that while justice constrains us when we sin, mercy may prevent our rejection when we have 
returned. For then at last is the true Faith most profitably defended when a false belief is condemned even 
by the supporters of it. 


Now for the loyal and faithful execution of the whole matter, we have appointed to represent us our 
brothers Julius Bishop and Renatus priest [of the Title of S. Clement], as well as my son Hilary , deacon. 
And with them we have associated Dulcitius our notary, whose faith is well approved: being sure that the 
Divine help will be given us, so that he who had erred may be saved when the wrongness of his view has 
been condemned. God keep you safe, beloved brother. 


The 13 June, 449, in the consulship of the most illustrious Asturius and Protogenes. 


LETTER XXIX 


TO THEODOSIUS AUGUSTUS 


To Caesar Theodosius, the most religious and devout Augustus Leo pope of the CatholicChurch of the city 
of Rome . 


He notifies the appointment of his representatives at the Council of Ephesus. 


How much God’s providence vouchsafes to consult for the interests of men is shown by your merciful care 
which, incited by God’s Spirit, is unwilling that there should be any disturbance or difference: since the 
Faith, which is absolutely one, cannot be different from itself in any thing. Hence although Eutyches, as 
the minutes of the bishops’ proceeds reveals, has been detected in an ignorant and unwise error, and 
ought to have withdrawn from his conviction which is rightly condemned, yet since your piety which loves 
the Catholic Truth with great jealousy for God’s honour, has determined on a synodal judgment at 
Ephesus, that that Truth on which he is blind may be brought home to the ignorant old man; I have sent 
my brothers Julius the Bishop, Renatus the presbyter, and my son Hilary the deacon to act as my 
representatives as the matter requires, and they shall bring with them such a spirit of justice and 
kindness that while the whole misguided error is condemned (for there can be no doubt as to what is the 
integrity of the Christian Faith), yet if he who has gone astray repents and entreats for pardon, he may 
receive the succour of priestly indulgence: seeing that in his appeal which he sent us, he reserved to 
himself the right of earning our forgiveness by promising to correct whatever our opinion disapproved of 
in his opinion. But what the catholic Church universally believes and teaches on the mystery of the Lord’s 
Incarnation is contained more fully in the letter which I have sent to my brother and fellow-bishop 
Flavian. Dated 13th June in the consulship of the illustrious Asturius and Protogenes (449). 


LETTER XXX 


TO PULCHERIA AUGUSTA 


Much shorter than, but to nearly the same effect as, xxxi., which was written on the same day as this. As 
xxx. has a Greek translation accompanying it and is duly dated, whereas xxxi. has neither, the Ballerinii 
would seem to be correct in thinking that xxx. was despatched but did not reach Pulcheria (cf. Lett. xlv. i.) 
and that xxxi. was for some reason never used. Of the two we have printed xxxi. by preference, as being 
the fuller discussion of the subject. 


LETTER XXxI 


TO PULCHERIA AUGUSTA 


Leo to Pulcheria Augusta. 


I. He reminds Pulcheria of her former services to the Church, and suggests her interference in the 
Eutychian controversy. 


How much protection the Lord has extended to His Church through your clemency, we have often tested 
by many signs. And whatever stand the strenuousness of the priesthood has made in our times against the 
assailers of the catholic Truth, has redounded chiefly to your glory: seeing that, as you have learnt from 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit, you submit your authority in all things to Him, by whose favour and under 
whose protection you reign. Wherefore, because I have ascertained from my brother and fellow-bishop 
Flavian’s report, that a certain dispute has been raised through the agency of Eutyches in the church of 
Constantinople against the integrity of the Christian faith (and the text of the synod’s minutes has shown 
me the exact nature of the whole matter), it is worthy of your great name that the error which in my 
opinion proceeds rather from ignorance than ingenuity, should be dispelled before, with the pertinacity of 
wrong-headedness, it gains any strength from the support of the unwise. Because even ignorance 
sometimes falls into serious mistakes, and very frequently the simple-minded rush through unwariness 
into the devil’s pit: and it is thus, I believe, that the spirit of falsehood has crept over Eutyches: so that, 


whilst he imagines himself to appreciate the majesty of the Son of God more devoutly, by denying in Him 
the real presence of our nature, he came to the conclusion that the whole of that Word which “became 
flesh” was of one and the same essence. And greatly as Nestorius fell away from the Truth, in asserting 
that Christ was only born man of His mother, this man also departs no less far from the catholic path, who 
does not believe that our substance was brought forth from the same Virgin: wishing it of course to be 
understood as belonging to His Godhead only; so that that which took the form of a slave, and was like us 
and of the same form , was a kind of image, not the reality of our nature. 


II. Man’s salvation required the union of the two natures in Christ. 


But it is of no avail to say that our Lord, the Son of the blessed Virgin Mary, was true and perfect man, if 
He is not believed to be Man of that stock which is attributed to Him in the Gospel. For Matthew says, 
“The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham :” and follows the order 
of His human origin, so as to bring the lines of His ancestry down to Joseph to whom the Lord’s mother 
was espoused. Whereas Luke going backwards step by step traces His succession to the first of the human 
race himself, to show that the first Adam and the last Adam were of the same nature. No doubt the 
Almighty Son of God could have appeared for the purpose of teaching, and justifying men in exactly the 
same way that He appeared both to patriarchs and prophets in the semblance of flesh ; for instance, when 
He engaged in a struggle, and entered into conversation (with Jacob), or when He refused not hospitable 
entertainment, and even partook of the food set before Him. But these appearances were indications of 
that Man whose reality it was announced by mystic predictions would be assumed from the stock of 
preceding patriarchs. And the fulfilment of the mystery of our atonement, which was ordained from all 
eternity, was not assisted by any figures because the Holy Spirit had not yet come upon the Virgin, and 
the power of the Most High had not over-shadowed her: so that “Wisdom building herself a house “ within 
her undefiled body, “the Word became flesh;” and the form of God and the form of a slave coming together 
into one person, the Creator of times was born in time; and He Himself through whom all things were 
made, was brought forth in the midst of all things. For if the New Man had not been made in the likeness 
of sinful flesh, and taken on Him our old nature, and being consubstantial with the Father, had deigned to 
be consubstantial with His mother also, and being alone free from sin, had united our nature to Him the 
whole human race would be held in bondage beneath the Devil’s yoke , and we should not be able to make 
use of the Conqueror’s victory, if it had been won outside our nature. 


III. From the union of the two natures flows the grace of baptism. He makes a direct appeal to Pulcheria 
for her help. 


But from Christ’s marvellous sharing of the two natures, the mystery of regeneration shone upon us that 
through the self-same spirit, through whom Christ was conceived and born, we too, who were born 
through the desire of the flesh, might be born again from a spiritual source: and consequently, the 
Evangelist speaks of believers as those “who were born not of bloods, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of 
the will of man, but of God .” And of this unutterable grace no one is a partaker, nor can be reckoned 
among the adopted sons of God, who excludes from his faith that which is the chief means of our 
salvation. Wherefore, I am much vexed and saddened that this man, who seemed before so laudably 
disposed towards humility, dares to make these empty and stupid attacks on the one Faith of ourselves 
and of our fathers. When he saw that his ignorant notion offended the ears of catholics, he ought to have 
withdrawn from his opinion, and not to have so disturbed the Church’s rulers, as to deserve a sentence of 
condemnation: which, of course, no one will be able to remit, if he is determined to abide by his notion. 
For the moderation of the Apostolic See uses its leniency in such a way as to deal severely with the 
contumacious, while desiring to offer pardon to those who accept correction. Seeing then that I possess 
great confidence in your lofty faith and piety, I entreat your illustrious clemency, that, as the preaching of 
the catholic Faith has always been aided by your holy zeal, so now, also, you will maintain its free action. 
Perchance the Lord allowed it to be thus assailed for this reason that we might discover what sort of 
persons lurked within the Church. And clearly, we must not neglect to look after such, lest we be afflicted 
with their actual loss. 


IV. His personal presence at the council must be excused. The question at issue is a very grave one. 


But the most august and Christian Emperor, being anxious that the disturbances may be set at rest with 
all speed, has appointed too short and early a date for the council of bishops, which he wishes held at 
Ephesus, in fixing the first of August for the meeting: for from the fifth of May, on which we received His 
Majesty’s letter, most of the time remaining has to be spent in making complete arrangements for the 
journey of such priests as are competent to represent me. For as to the necessity of my attending the 
council also, which his piety suggested, even if there were any precedent for the request, it could by no 
means be managed now: for the very uncertain state of things at present would not permit my absence 
from the people of this great city: and the minds of the riotously-disposed might be driven to desperate 
deeds, if they were to think that I took occasion of ecclesiastical business to desert my country and the 
Apostolic See. As then you recognize that it concerns the public weal that with your merciful indulgence I 
should not deny myself to the affectionate prayers of my people, consider that in these my brethren, 
whom I have sent in my stead, I also am present with the rest who appear: to them I have clearly and fully 
explained what is to be maintained in view of the satisfactory exposition of the case which has been given 


me by the detailed report, and by the defendant’s own statement to me. For the question is not about 
some small portion of our Faith on which no very distinct declaration has been made: but the foolish 
opposition that is raised ventures to impugn that which our Lord desired no one of either sex in the 
Church to be ignorant of. For the short but complete confession of the catholic creed which contains the 
twelve sentences of the twelve apostles is so well furnished with the heavenly panoply, that all the 
opinions of heretics can receive their death-blow from that one weapon. And if Eutyches had been content 
to receive that creed in its entirety with a pure and simple heart, he would at no point go astray from the 
decrees of the most sacred council of Nicaea, and he would understand that the holy Fathers laid this 
down, to the end that no mental or rhetorical ingenuity should lift itself up against the Apostolic Faith 
which is absolutely one. Deign then, with your accustomed piety to do your best endeavour, that this 
blasphemous and foolish attack upon the one and only sacrament of man’s salvation may be driven from 
all men’s minds. And if the man himself, who has fallen into this temptation, recover his senses, so as to 
condemn his own error by a written recantation, let him not be denied communion with his order . Your 
clemency is to know that I have written in the same strain to the holy bishop Flavian also: that loving- 
kindness be not lost sight of, if the error be dispelled. Dated 13 June in the consulship of the illustrious 
Asturius and Protogenes (449). 


LETTER XXXII 
TO THE ARCHIMANDRITES OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


To his well-beloved sons Faustus, Martinus, and the rest of the archimandrites, Leo the bishop. 
He acknowledges their zeal and refers them to the Tome. 


As on behalf of the faith which Eutyches has tried to disturb, I was sending legates de latere to assist the 
defence of the Truth, I thought it fitting that I should address a letter to you also, beloved: whom I know 
for certain to be so zealous in the cause of religion that you can by no means listen calmly to such 
blasphemous and profane utterances: for the Apostle’s command lingers in your hearts, in which it is said, 
“If any man hath preached unto you any gospel other than that which he received, let him be anathema .” 
And we also decide that the opinion of the said Eutyches is to be rejected, which, as we have learnt from 
perusing the proceedings, has been deservedly condemned: so that, if its foolish maintainer will abide by 
his perverseness, he may have fellowship with those whose error he has followed. For one who says that 
Christ had not a human, that is our, nature, is deservedly put out of Christ’s Church. But, if he be 
corrected through the pity of God’s Spirit and acknowledge his wicked error, so as to condemn 
unreservedly what catholics reject, we wish him not to be denied mercy, that the Lord’s Church may suffer 
no loss: for the repentant can always be readmitted, it is only error that must be shut out. Upon the 
mystery of great godliness , whereby through the Incarnation of the Word of God comes our justification 
and redemption, what is our opinion, drawn from the tradition of the fathers, is now sufficiently explained 
according to my judgment in the letter which I have sent to our brother Flavian the bishop : so that 
through the declaration of your chief you may know what, according to the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we desire to be fixed in the hearts of all the faithful. Dated 13th June, in the consulship of the 
illustrious Asturius and Protogenes (449). 


LETTER XXXIII 


TO THE SYNOD OF EPHESUS 


Leo, bishop, to the holy Synod which is assembled at Ephesus. 
I. He commends the Emperor’s appeal to the chair of Peter. 


The devout faith of our most clement prince, knowing that it especially concerns his glory to prevent any 
seed of error from springing up within the catholic Church, has paid such deference to the Divine 
institutions as to apply to the authority of the Apostolic See for a proper settlement: as if he wished it to 
be declared by the most blessed Peter himself what was praised in his confession, when the Lord said, 
“whom do men say that I, the Son of man, am ?” and the disciples mentioned various people’s opinion: 
but, when He asked what they themselves believed, the chief of the apostles, embracing the fulness of the 
Faith in one short sentence, said, “Thou art the Christ, the son of the living God :” that is, Thou who truly 
art Son of man art also truly Son of the living God: Thou, I say, true in Godhead, true in flesh and one 
altogether , the properties of the two natures being kept intact. And if Eutyches had believed this 
intelligently and thoroughly, he would never have retreated from the path of this Faith. For Peter received 
this answer from the Lord for his confession. “Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona; for flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee, but My Father which is in heaven. And I say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build My Church: and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it .” But he who 
both rejects the blessed Peter’s confession, and gainsays Christ’s Gospel, is far removed from union with 
this building; for he shows himself never to have had any zeal for understanding the Truth, and to have 
only the empty appearance of high esteem, who did not adorn the hoary hairs of old age with any ripe 
judgment of the heart. 


II. The heresy of Eutyches is to be condemned, though his full repentance may lead to his restitution. 


But because the healing even of such men must not be neglected, and the most Christian Emperor has 
piously and devoutly desired a council of bishops to be held, that all error may be destroyed by a fuller 
judgment, I have sent our brothers Julius the bishop, Renatus the presbyter, and my son Hilary the 
deacon, and with them Dulcitius the notary, whose faith we have proved, to be present in my stead at your 
holy assembly, brethren, and settle in common with you what is in accordance with the Lord’s will. To wit, 
that the pestilential error may be first condemned, and then the restitution of him, who has so unwisely 
erred, discussed, but only if embracing the true doctrine he fully and openly with his own voice and 
signature condemns those heretical opinions in which his ignorance has been ensnared: for this he has 
promised in the appeal which he sent to us, pledging himself to follow our judgment in all things . On 
receiving our brother and fellow-bishop Flavian’s letter, we have replied to him at some length on the 
points which he seems to have referred to us : that when this error which seems to have arisen, has been 
destroyed, there may be one Faith and one and the same confession throughout the whole world to the 
praise and glory of God, and that “in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things on earth, and things under the earth, and that every tongue should confess that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is in the glory of God the Father .” Dated 13th June in the consulship of the illustrious Asturius and 
Protogenes (449). 


LETTER XXXIV 


TO JULIAN, BISHOP OF COS 
Leo, the bishop, to Julian, the bishop, his well-beloved brother. 
I. Eutyches is now clearly seen to have deviated from the Faith. 


Your letter, beloved, which has just reached me, shows with what spiritual love of the Catholic Faith you 
are inspired: and it makes me very glad that devout hearts all agree in the same opinion, so that 
according to the teaching of the Holy Ghost there may be fulfilled in us what the Apostle says: “Now I 
beseech you, brethren, through the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same things, and 
there be no divisions among you: but that ye be perfect in the same mind and in the same judgment .” But 
Eutyches has put himself quite outside this unity, if he perseveres in his perversity, and still does not 
understand the bonds with which the devil has bound him, and thinks any one is to be reckoned among 
the Lord’s priests, who is a party to his ignorance and madness. For some time we were uncertain in what 
he was displeasing to catholics: and when we received no letter from our brother Flavian, and Eutyches 
himself complained in his letter that the Nestorian heresy was being revived, we could not fully learn the 
source or the motive of so crafty an accusation. But as soon as the minutes of the bishops’ proceedings 
reached us, all those things which were hidden beneath the veil of his deceitful complaints were revealed 
in their abomination. 


II. He announces the appointment of legates a latere. 


And because our most clement Emperor in the loving-kindness and godliness of his mind wished a more 
careful judgment to be passed about the position of one who hitherto has seemed to be in high esteem, 
and for this purpose has thought fit to convene a council of bishops, by the hands of our brothers Julius 
the bishop, and Renatus the presbyter, and also my son Hilary, the deacon whom I have sent ex latere in 
my stead, I have addressed a letter suited to the needs of the case to our brother Flavian, from which you 
also, beloved, and the whole Church may know about the ancient and unique Faith, which this unlearned 
opponent has assailed, what we hold as handed down from God and what we preach without alteration. 
Yet, because we must not forget the duty of mercy, we have considered it consonant with our moderation 
as priests, that, if the condemned presbyter corrects himself unreservedly, the sentence by which he is 
bound should be remitted: if, however, he chooses to lie in the mire of his foolishness, let the decree 
remain, and let him have his lot with those whose error he has followed. Dated 13th June in the consulship 
of the illustrious Asturius and Protogenes (449) . 


LETTER XXXV 


TO JULIAN, BISHOP OF COS 
Leo, bishop of the city of Rome to his well-beloved brother, Julian the bishop. 
I. Eutyches’ heresy involves many other heresies. 


Although by the hands of our brothers, whom we have despatched from the city on behalf of the Faith, we 
hare sent a most full refutation of Eutyches’ excessive heresy to our brother Flavian, yet because we have 
received, through our son Basil, your letter, beloved, which has given us much pleasure from the fervour 
of its catholic spirit, we have added this page also which agrees with the other document, that you may 
offer a united and strenuous resistance to those who seek to corrupt the gospel of Christ, since the 
wisdom and the teaching of the Holy Spirit is one and the same in you as in us: and whosoever does not 


receive it, is not a member of Christ’s body and cannot glory in that Head in which he denies the presence 
of his own nature. What advantage is it to that most unwise old man under the name of the Nestorian 
heresy to mangle the belief of those, whose most devout faith he cannot tear to pieces: when in declaring 
the only-begotten Son of God to have been so born of the blessed Virgin’s womb that He wore the 
appearance of a human body without the reality of human flesh being united to the Word, he departs as 
far from the right path as did Nestorius in separating the Godhead of the Word from the substance of His 
assumed Manhood ? From which prodigious falsehood who does not see what monstrous opinions spring? 
for he who denies the true Manhood of Jesus Christ, must needs be filled with many blasphemies, being 
claimed by Apollinaris as his own, seized upon by Valentinus, or held fast by Manichaeus: none of whom 
believed that there was true human flesh in Christ. But, surely, if that is not accepted, not only is it denied 
that He, who was in the form of God, but yet abode in the form of a slave, was born Man according to the 
flesh and reasonable soul: but also that He was crucified, dead, and buried, and that on the third day He 
rose again, and that, sitting at the right hand of the Father, he will come to judge the quick and the dead 
in that body in which He Himself was judged: because these pledges of our redemption are rendered void 
if Christ is not believed to have the true and whole nature of true Manhood. 


II. The two natures are to be found in Christ. 


Or because the signs of His Godhead were undoubted, shall the proof of his having a human body be 
assumed false, and thus the indications of both natures be accepted to prove Him Creator, but not be 
accepted for the salvation of the creature ? No, for the flesh did not lessen what belongs to His Godhead, 
nor the Godhead destroy what belongs to His flesh. For He is at once both eternal from His Father and 
temporal from His mother, inviolable in His strength, passible in our weakness: in the Triune Godhead, of 
one and the same substance with the Father and the Holy Spirit, but in taking Manhood on Himself, not of 
one substance but of one and the same person [so that He was at once rich in poverty, almighty in 
submission, impassible in punishment, immortal in death ]. For the Word was not in any part of It turned 
either into flesh or into soul, seeing that the absolute and unchangeable nature of the Godhead is ever 
entire in its Essence, receiving no loss nor increase, and so beatifying the nature that It had assumed that 
that nature remained for ever glorified in the person of the Glorifier. [But why should it seem unsuitable 
or impossible that the Word and flesh and soul should be one Jesus Christ, and that the Son of God and 
the Son of Man should be one, if flesh and soul which are of different natures make one person even 
without the Incarnation of the Word: since it is much easier for the power of the Godhead to produce this 
union of Himself and man than for the weakness of manhood by itself to effect it in its own substance.] 
Therefore neither was the Word changed into flesh nor flesh into the Word: but both remains in one and 
one is in both, not divided by the diversity and not confounded by intermixture: He is not one by His 
Father and another by His mother, but the same, in one way by His Father before every beginning, and in 
another by His mother at the end of the ages: so that He was “mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus ,” in whom dwelt “the fulness of the Godhead bodily :” because it was the assumed (nature) 
not the Assuming (nature) which was raised, because God “exalted Him and gave Him the Name which is 
above every name: that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven and things on 
earth and things under the earth, and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ the Lord is in the 
glory of God the Father .” 


III. The soul of Christ and the body of Christ were real in the full human sense, though the circumstances 
of His birth were unique. 


[But as to that which Eutyches dared to say in the court of bishops “that before the Incarnation there 
were two natures in Christ, but after the Incarnation one ,” he ought to have been pressed by the frequent 
and anxious questions of the judges to render an account of his acknowledgment, lest it should be passed 
over as something trivial, though it was seen to have issued from the same fount as his other poisonous 
opinions. For I think that in saying this he was convinced that the soul, which the Saviour assumed, had 
had its abode in the heavens before He was born of the Virgin Mary, and that the Word joined it to Himself 
in the womb. But this is intolerable to catholic minds and ears: because the Lord who came down from 
heaven brought with Him nothing that belonged to our state: for He did not receive either a soul which 
had existed before nor a flesh which was not of his mother’s body. Undoubtedly our nature was not 
assumed in such a way that it was created first and then assumed, but it was created by the very 
assumption. And hence that which was deservedly condemned in Origen must be punished in Eutyches 
also, unless he prefers to give up his opinion, viz. the assertion that souls have had not only a life but also 
different actions before they were inserted in men’s bodies ]. For although the Lord’s nativity according to 
the flesh has certain characteristics wherein it transcends the ordinary beginnings of man’s being, both 
because He alone was conceived and born without concupiscence of a pure Virgin, and because He was so 
brought forth of His mother’s womb that her fecundity bare Him without loss of virginity: yet His flesh 
was not of another nature to ours: nor was the soul breathed into Him from another source to that of all 
other men, and it excelled others not in difference of kind but in superiority of power. For He had no 
opposition in His flesh [nor did the strife of desires give rise to a conflict of wishes ]. His bodily senses 
were active without the law of sin, and the reality of His emotions being under the control of His Godhead 
and His mind, was neither assaulted by temptations nor yielded to injurious influences. But true Man was 
united to God and was not brought down from heaven as regards a pre-existing soul, nor created out of 
nothing as regards the flesh: it wore the same person in the Godhead of the Word and possessed a nature 


in common with us in its body and soul. For He would not be “the mediator between God and man,” unless 
God and man had co-existed in both natures forming one true Person. The magnitude of the subject urges 
us to a lengthy discussion: but with one of your learning there is no need for such copious dissertations, 
especially as we have already sent a sufficient letter to our brother Flavian by our delegates for the 
confirmation of the minds, not only of priests but also of the laity. The mercy of God will, we believe, 
provide that without the loss of one soul the sound may be defended against the devil’s wiles, and the 
wounded healed. Dated 13th June in the consulship of the illustrious Asturius and Protogenes (449). 


LETTER XXXVI 


TO FLAVIAN, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


(He acknowledges the receipt of Flavian’s second letter (xxvi.) and protests against the necessity for a 
general council, though at the same time he acquiesces in it. Dated 21 June, a week after the Tome). 


LETTER XXXVII 


TO THEODOSIUS AUGUSTUS 


Leo to Theodosius Augustus. 
Unity of Faith is essential but the point at issue hardly required a general council, it is so clear. 


On receiving your clemency’s letter, I perceived that the universal Church has much cause for joy, that 
you will have the Christian Faith, whereby the Divine Trinity is honoured and worshipped, to be different 
or out of harmony with itself in nothing. For what more effectual support can be given to human affairs in 
calling upon God’s mercy than when one thanksgiving, and the sacrifice of one confession is offered to His 
majesty by all. Wherein the devotions of the priests and all the faithful will reach at last their 
completeness, if in what was done for our redemption by God the Word, the only Son of God, nothing else 
be believed than what He Himself ordered to be preached and believed. Wherefore although every 
consideration prevents my attendance on the day which your piety has fixed for the councils of bishops : 
for there are no precedents for such a thing, and the needs of the times do not allow me to leave the city, 
especially as the point of Faith at issue is so clear, that it would have been more reasonable to abstain 
from proclaiming a synod: yet as far as the Lord vouchsafes to help me, I have bestowed my zeal upon 
obeying your clemency’s commands, by appointing my brethren who are competent to act as the case 
requires in removing offences, and who can represent me: because no question has arisen on which there 
can or ought to be any doubt. Dated 21st of June, in the consulship of the illustrious Asturius and 
Protogenes, (449). 


LETTER XXXVIII 


TO FLAVIAN, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
Leo to Flavian, bishop of Constantinople. 
He acknowledges the receipt of a letter and advises mercy if Eutyches will recant. 


When our brethren had already started whom we despatched to you in the cause of the Faith, we received 
your letter, beloved, by our son Basil the deacon, in which you rightly said very little on the subject of our 
common anxiety, both because the accounts which had already arrived had given us full information on 
every thing, and because for purposes of private inquiry it was easy to converse with the aforesaid Basil, 
by whom now through the grace of God, in whom we trust, we exhort you, beloved, in reply, using the 
Apostle’s words, and saying: “Be ye in nothing affrighted by the adversaries; which is for them a cause of 
perdition, but to you of salvation .” For what is so calamitous as to wish to destroy all hope of man’s 
salvation by denying the reality of Christ’s Incarnation, and to contradict the Apostle who says distinctly: 
“great is the mystery of Godliness which was manifest in the flesh ?” What so glorious as to fight for the 
Faith of the gospel against the enemies of Christ’s nativity and cross? About whose most pure light and 
unconquered power we have already disclosed what was in our heart, in the letter which has been sent to 
you beloved : lest anything might seem doubtful between us on those things which we have learnt, and 
teach in accordance with the catholic doctrine. But seeing that the testimonies to the Truth are so clear 
and strong that a man must be reckoned thoroughly blind and stubborn, who does not at once shake 
himself free from the mists of falsehood in the bright light of reason; we desire you to use the remedy of 
long-suffering in curing the madness of ignorance that through your fatherly admonitions they who 
though old in years are infants in mind, may learn to obey their elders. And if they give up the vain 
conceits of their ignorance and come to their senses, and if they condemn all their errors and receive the 
one true Faith, do not deny them the mercifulness of a bishop’s kind heart: although your judgment must 
remain, if their impiety which you have deservedly condemned persists in its depravity. Dated 23 July in 
the consulship of the illustrious Asturius and Protogenes (449). 


gods human beings, who have become sons of God by faith, you may be sure that the same Scripture has 
with greater propriety conferred the name of the Lord on the true and one only Son of God. Very well! you 
say, I shall challenge you to preach from this day forth (and that, too, on the authority of these same 
Scriptures) two Gods and two Lords, consistently with your views. God forbid, (is my reply). For we, who 
by the grace of God possess an insight into both the times and the occasions of the Sacred Writings, 
especially we who are followers of the Paraclete, not of human teachers, do indeed definitively declare 
that Two Beings are God, the Father and the Son, and, with the addition of the Holy Spirit, even Three, 
according to the principle of the divine economy, which introduces number, in order that the Father may 
not, as you perversely infer, be Himself believed to have been born and to have suffered, which it is not 
lawful to believe, forasmuch as it has not been so handed down. That there are, however, two Gods or two 
Lords, is a statement which at no time proceeds out of our mouth: not as if it were untrue that the Father 
is God, and the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God, and each is God; but because in earlier times Two 
were actually spoken of as God, and two as Lord, that when Christ should come He might be both 
acknowledged as God and designated as Lord, being the Son of Him who is both God and Lord. Now, if 
there were found in the Scriptures but one Personality of Him who is God and Lord, Christ would justly 
enough be inadmissible to the title of God and Lord: for (in the Scriptures) there was declared to be none 
other than One God and One Lord, and it must have followed that the Father should Himself seem to have 
come down (to earth), inasmuch as only One God and One Lord was ever read of (in the Scriptures), and 
His entire Economy would be involved in obscurity, which has been planned and arranged with so clear a 
foresight in His providential dispensation as matter for our faith. As soon, however, as Christ came, and 
was recognised by us as the very Being who had from the beginning caused plurality (in the Divine 
Economy), being the second from the Father, and with the Spirit the third, and Himself declaring and 
manifesting the Father more fully (than He had ever been before), the title of Him who is God and Lord 
was at once restored to the Unity (of the Divine Nature), even because the Gentiles would have to pass 
from the multitude of their idols to the One Only God, in order that a difference might be distinctly settled 
between the worshippers of One God and the votaries of polytheism. For it was only right that Christians 
should shine in the world as “children of light,” adoring and invoking Him who is the One God and Lord as 
“the light of the world.” Besides, if, from that perfect knowledge which assures us that the title of God and 
Lord is suitable both to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, we were to invoke a plurality of 
gods and lords, we should quench our torches, and we should become less courageous to endure the 
martyr’s sufferings, from which an easy escape would everywhere lie open to us, as soon as we swore by a 
plurality of gods and lords, as sundry heretics do, who hold more gods than One. I will therefore not speak 
of gods at all, nor of lords, but I shall follow the apostle; so that if the Father and the Son, are alike to be 
invoked, I shall call the Father “God,” and invoke Jesus Christ as “Lord.” But when Christ alone (is 
mentioned), I shall be able to call Him “God,” as the same apostle says: “Of whom is Christ, who is over 
all, God blessed for ever.” For I should give the name of “sun” even to a sunbeam, considered in itself; but 
if I were mentioning the sun from which the ray emanates, I certainly should at once withdraw the name 
of sun from the mere beam. For although I make not two suns, still I shall reckon both the sun and its ray 
to be as much two things and two forms of one undivided substance, as God and His Word, as the Father 
and the Son. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE NATURAL INVISIBILITY OF THE FATHER, AND THE VISIBILITY OF THE SON WITNESSED IN MANY PASSAGES 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. ARGUMENTS OF THEIR DISTINCTNESS, THUS SUPPLIED 


Moreover, there comes to our aid, when we insist upon the Father and the Son as being Two, that 
regulating principle which has determined God to be invisible. When Moses in Egypt desired to see the 
face of the Lord, saying, “If therefore I have found grace in Thy sight, manifest Thyself unto me, that I 
may see Thee and know Thee,” God said, “Thou canst not see my face; for there shall no man see me, and 
live:” in other words, he who sees me shall die. Now we find that God has been seen by many persons, and 
yet that no one who saw Him died (at the sight). The truth is, they saw God according to the faculties of 
men, but not in accordance with the full glory of the Godhead. For the patriarchs are said to have seen 
God (as Abraham and Jacob), and the prophets (as, for instance Isaiah and Ezekiel), and yet they did not 
die. Either, then, they ought to have died, since they had seen Him—for (the sentence runs), “No man 
shall see God, and live;” or else if they saw God, and yet did not die, the Scripture is false in stating that 
God said, “If a man see my face, he shall not live.” Either way, the Scripture misleads us, when it makes 
God invisible, and when it produces Him to our sight. Now, then, He must be a different Being who was 
seen, because of one who was seen it could not be predicated that He is invisible. It will therefore follow, 
that by Him who is invisible we must understand the Father in the fulness of His majesty, while we 
recognise the Son as visible by reason of the dispensation of His derived existence; even as it is not 
permitted us to contemplate the sun, in the full amount of his substance which is in the heavens, but we 
can only endure with our eyes a ray, by reason of the tempered condition of this portion which is projected 
from him to the earth. Here some one on the other side may be disposed to contend that the Son is also 
invisible as being the Word, and as being also the Spirit; and, while claiming one nature for the Father and 
the Son, to affirm that the Father is rather One and the Same Person with the Son. But the Scripture, as 
we have said, maintains their difference by the distinction it makes between the Visible and the Invisible. 
They then go on to argue to this effect, that if it was the Son who then spake to Moses, He must mean it of 
Himself that His face was visible to no one, because He was Himself indeed the invisible Father in the 


LETTER XXxIX 


TO FLAVIAN, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
Leo, the bishop, to Flavian, the bishop. 
He rebukes Flavian for not answering his repeated letters. 


Our anxiety is increased by your silence, for it is long now since we received a letter from you, beloved: 
while we who bear a chief share in your cares , through our anxiety for the defence of the Faith, have 
several times , as occasion served, sent letters to you: that we might aid you with the comfort of our 
exhortations not to yield to the assaults of your adversaries in defence of the Faith, but to feel that we 
were the sharers in your labour. Some time since we believe our messengers have reached you, brother, 
through whom you find yourself fully instructed by our writings and injunctions, and we have ourselves 
sent back Basil to you as you desired . Now, lest you should think we had omitted any opportunity of 
communicating with you, we have sent this note by our son Eupsychius, a man whom we hold in great 
honour and affection, asking you to reply to our letter with all speed, and inform us at once about your 
own actions and those of our representatives, and about the completion of the whole matter: so that we 
may allay the anxiety which we now feel in defence of the Faith, by happier tidings. Dated 11th August in 
the consulship of the illustrious Asturius and Protogenes (449). 


LETTER XL 


TO THE BISHOPS OF THE PROVINCE OF ARLES IN GAUL 


To his well-beloved brethren Constantinus Audentius, Rusticus, Auspicius, Nicetas, Nectarius, Florus, 
Asclepius, Justus, Augustalis, Ynantius, and Chrysaphius , Leo the pope. 


He approves of their having unanimously elected Ravennius, Bishop of Arles. 


We have just and reasonable reason for rejoicing, when we learn that the Lord’s priests have done what is 
agreeable both to the rules of the Father’s canons and to the Apostles’ institutions. For the whole body of 
the Church must needs increase with a healthy growth, if the governing members excel in the strength of 
their authority, and in peaceful management. Accordingly, we ratify with our sanction your good deed, 
brethren, in unanimously, on the death of Hilary of holy memory, consecrating our brother Ravennius, a 
man well approved by us, in the city of Arles, in accordance with the wishes of the clergy, the leading 
citizens, and the laity. Because a peace-making and harmonious election, where neither personal merits 
nor the good will of the congregation are wanting, is we believe the expression not only of man’s choice, 
but of God’s inspiration. So dearly beloved brethren, let the said priest use God’s gift, and understand 
what self-devotion is expected of him, that by diligently and prudently carrying out the office entrusted to 
him, he may prove himself equal to your testimony, and fully worthy of our favour. God keep you safe, 
beloved brethren. Dated 22 August in the consulship of Asturius and Protogenes (449). 


LETTER XLI 
TO RAVENNIUS, BISHOP OF ARLES 


(He congratulates him on his appointment, exhorts him to firm but gentle government, and advises him 
frequently to consult the Apostolic See. Undated, but no doubt sent about the same time as XL.) 


LETTER XLII 


TO RAVENNIUS, BISHOP OF ARLES 


Leo the Pope to his well-beloved brother Ravennius. 
He asks him to deal with the imposture of a certain Petronianus. 


We wish you to be circumspect and careful lest any blameworthy presumption should put forth undue 
claims: for, when it once finds an entrance by crafty stealth, it spreads itself into greater rashness in the 
name of the dignity it has assumed. We have learnt, on the trustworthy evidence of your clergy, that a 
certain wandering and vagabond Petronianus has boasted himself throughout the provinces of Gaul as our 
deacon, and under cover of this office is going about the various churches of that country. We desire you, 
beloved brother, so to check his abominable effrontery, as to disclose his imposture, by warning the 
bishops of the whole district, and to expel him from communion with all the Churches, lest he continue his 
claim. The Lord keep you safe, dearly beloved brother. Dated 26th, August, in the consulship of the 
illustrious Asturius and Protogenes (449). 


LETTER XLII 


TO THEODOSIUS AUGUSTUS 


To the most glorious and serene Emperor Theodosius, Leo the bishop. 
I. He complains of the conduct of Dioscorus at the Council of Ephesus. 


Already and from the beginning, in the synods which have been held, we have received such freedom of 
speech from the most holy Peter, chief of the Apostles, as to have the power both to maintain the Truth in 
the cause of peace, and to allow no one to disturb it in its firm position, but at once to repel the mischief. 
Since then the council of bishops which you ordered to be held in the city of Ephesus on account of 
Flavian, does mischief to the Faith itself and inflicts wounds on all the churches—; and this has been 
brought to our knowledge not by some untrustworthy messenger, but by the most reverend bishops 
themselves who were sent by us and by the most trusty Hilarus our deacon, who have narrated to us what 
took place. And the occurrences are to be put down to the fault of those who met, not having, as is 
customary, with a pure conscience and right judgment made a definite statement about the faith and 
those who erred therefrom. For we have learnt that all did not come together in the conference who 
ought, some being ejected and others received: who were ensnared into an ungodly act of subscription by 
the designs of the aforesaid priest . For the declaration effected by him is of such a nature as to injure all 
the churches. For when those who were sent by us saw how exceedingly impious and hostile to the Faith it 
was, they notified it to us. 


II. He asks him to restore the ancient catholic doctrine. 


Wherefore, most peace-loving prince, vouchsafe for the Faith’s sake to avert this danger from your Godly 
conscience, and let not man’s presumption use violence upon Christ’s Gospel. In my sincere desire, which 
is shared by the bishops that are with me, that you, most Christian and revered prince, should before all 
things please God, to whom the prayers of the whole Church are poured with one accord for your empire, 
I give you counsel, for fear lest, if we keep silence on so great a matter, we incur punishment before the 
tribunal of Christ. I entreat you therefore before the undivided Trinity of the one Godhead, which is 
injured by these evil doings, and which is the guardian of your kingdom, and before Christ’s holy angels 
that all things remain intact as they were before the judgment, and that they await the weightier decision 
of the Synod at which the whole number of the bishops in the whole world is gathered together: and do 
not allow yourselves to bear the weight of others’ misdoing. We are constrained to say this plainly by the 
fear of a constraining necessity . But keep before your eyes the blessed Peter’s glory, and the crowns 
which all the Apostles have in common with him, and the joys of the martyrs who had no other incentive 
to suffering but the confession of the true Godhead and the perfect continuance in Christ . 


III. And asks for another Synod to be summoned. 


And now that this confession is being godlessly impugned by some few men, all the churches of our parts 
and all the priests implore your clemency with tears in accordance with the request which Flavian makes 
in his appeal, to command the assembling together of a special Synod in Italy, in order that all opposition 
may be expelled or pacified, and that there may be no deviation from or ambiguity in the Faith: and to it 
should also come the bishops of all the Eastern provinces, that, if any have wandered out of the way of 
Truth, they may be recalled to their allegiance by wholesome remedies, and they who are under a more 
grievous charge may either be reduced to submission by counsel or cut off from the one Church. So that 
we are bound to preserve both what the Nicene canon enjoins and what the definitions of the bishops of 
the whole world enjoin according to the custom of the catholic Church, and also (to maintain) the freedom 
of our fathers’ Faith, on which your tranquillity rests. For we pray that when those who harm the Church 


are driven out, and your provinces enjoy the possession of justice, and vengeance has been executed on 
these heretics your royal power also may be defended by Christ’s right hand. 


LETTER XLIV 


TO THEODOSIUS AUGUSTUS 


Leo, the bishop, and the holy Synod which is assembled at Rome to Theodosius Augustus. 
I. He exposes the unscrupulous nature of the proceedings at Ephesus. 


From your clemency’s letter, which in your love of the catholic Faith you sent sometime ago to the see of 
the blessed Apostle Peter, we drew such confidence in your defence of truth and peace that we thought 
nothing harmful could happen in so plain and well-ordered a matter; especially when those who were sent 
to the episcopal council, which you ordered to be held at Ephesus, were so fully instructed that, if the 
bishop of Alexandria had allowed the letters, which they brought either to the holy synod or to Flavian the 
bishop, to be read in the ears of the bishops, by the declaration of the most pure Faith, which being 
Divinely inspired we both have received and hold, all noise of disputings would have been so completely 
hushed that neither ignorance could any longer disport itself, nor jealousy find occasion to do mischief. 
But because private interests are consulted under cover of religion, the disloyalty of a few has wrought 
that which must wound the whole Church. For not from some untrustworthy messenger, but from a most 
faithful narrator of the things which have been done, Hilary, our deacon, who, lest he should be compelled 
by force to subscribe to their proceedings, with great difficulty made his escape, we have learnt that a 
great many priests came together at the synod, whose numbers would doubtless have assisted the debate 
and decision, if he who claimed for himself the chief place had consented to maintain priestly moderation, 
in order that, according to custom, when all had freely expressed their opinion, after quiet and fair 
deliberation, that might be ordained which was both agreeable to the Faith and helpful to those in error. 
But we have been told that all who had come were not present at the actual decision: for we have learnt 
that some were rejected while others were admitted, who at the aforesaid priest’s requisition surrendered 
themselves to an unrighteous subscription, knowing they would suffer harm unless they obeyed his 
commands, and that such a resolution was brought forward by him that in attacking one man he might 
wreak his fury of the whole Church. Which our delegates from the Apostolic See saw to be so 
blasphemous and opposed to the catholic Faith that no pressure could force them to assent; for in the 
same synod they stoutly protested, as they ought, that the Apostolic See would never receive what was 
being passed: since the whole mystery of the Christian Faith is absolutely destroyed (which Heaven 
forfend in your Grace’s reign), unless this abominable wickedness, which exceeds all former blasphemies, 
be abolished. 


II. And entreats the Emperor to help in reversing their decision. 


But because the devil with wicked subtlety deceives the unwary, and so mocks the imprudence of some by 
a show of piety as to persuade them to things harmful instead of profitable, we pray your Grace, renounce 
all complicity in this endangering of religion and Faith, and afford in the treatment of Divine things that 
which is granted in worldly matters by the equity of your laws, that human presumption may not do 
violence to Christ’s Gospel. Behold, I, O most Christian and honoured Emperor, with my fellow-priests 
fulfilling towards your revered clemency the offices of sincere love, and desiring you in all things to please 
God, to whom prayers are offered for you by the Church, lest before the Lord Christ’s tribunal we be 
judged guilty for our silence,—we beseech you in the presence of the Undivided Trinity of the One 
Godhead, Whom such an act wrongs (for He is Himself the Guardian and the Author of your empire), and 
in the presence of Christ’s holy angels, order everything to be in the position in which they were before 
the decision until a larger number of priests be assembled from the whole world. Suffer not yourself to be 
weighted with another’s sin because (and we must say it) we are afraid lest He, Whose religion is being 
destroyed, be provoked to wrath. Keep before your eyes, and with all your mental vision gaze reverently 
upon the blessed Peter’s glory, and the crowns which all the Apostles have in common with him and the 
palms of all the martyrs, who had no other reason for suffering than the confession of the true Godhead 
and the true Manhood in Christ. 


III. He asks for a Council in Italy. 


And because this mystery is now being impiously opposed by a few ignorant persons, all the churches of 
our parts, and all the priests entreat your clemency, with groans and tears seeing that our delegates 
faithfully protested, and bishop Flavian gave them an appeal in writing, to order a general synod to be 
held in Italy, which shall either dismiss or appease all disputes in such a way that there be nothing any 
longer either doubtful in the Faith or divided in love, and to it, of course, the bishops of the Eastern 
provinces must come, and if any of them were overcome by threats and injury, and deviated from the path 
of truth, they may be fully restored by health-giving measures, and they themselves, whose case is harder, 
if they acquiesce in wiser counsels, may not fall from the unity of the Church. And how necessary this 
request is after the lodging of an appeal is witnessed by the canonical decrees passed at Nicaea by the 
bishops of the whole world, which are added below . Show favour to the catholics after your own and your 


parents’ custom. Give us such liberty to defend the catholic Faith as no violence, no fear of the world, 
while your revered clemency is safe, shall be able to take away. For it is the cause not only of the Church 
but of your Kingdom and prosperity that we plead, that you may enjoy the peaceful sway of your 
provinces. Defend the Church in unshaken peace against the heretics, that your empire also may be 
defended by Christ’s right hand. Dated the 13th of October, in the consulship of the illustrious Asturius 
and Protogenes (449). 


LETTER XLV 
TO PULCHERIA AUGUSTA 


Leo, the bishop, and the holy Synod which is assembled in the City of Rome to Pulcheria Augusta. 
I. He sends a copy of the former letter which failed to reach her. 


If the letters respecting the Faith which were despatched to your Grace by the hands of our clergy had 
reached you, it is certain you would have been able, the Lord helping you, to provide a remedy for these 
things which have been done against the Faith. For when have you failed either the priests or the religion 
or the Faith of Christ? But when those who were sent were so completely hindered from reaching your 
clemency that only one of them, namely Hilary our deacon, with difficulty fled and returned, we thought it 
necessary to rewrite our letter: and that our prayers may deserve to receive more weight, we have 
subjoined a copy of the very document which did not reach your clemency, entreating you even more 
earnestly than before to take under protection that religion in which you excel which will win you the 
greater glory in proportion to the heinousness of the crimes against which your royal faith requires you to 
proceed, lest the integrity of the Christian Faith be violated by any plot of man’s devising. For the things 
which were believed to require setting at rest and healing by the meeting of a Synod at Ephesus, have not 
only resulted in still greater disturbances of peace but, which is the more to be regretted, even in the 
overthrow of the very Faith whereby we are Christians. 


II. He also sends a copy of his letter to the Emperor and explains its contents. 


And they indeed, who were sent, and one of whom, escaping the violence of the bishop of Alexandria who 
claims everything for himself, faithfully reported to us what took place in the Synod, opposed, as it 
became them, what I will call the frenzy not the judgment of one man, protesting that those things which 
were being carried through by violence and fear could not reverse the mysteries of the Church and the 
Creed itself composed by the Apostles, and that no injuries could sever them from that Faith which they 
had brought fully set forth and expounded from the See of the blessed Apostle Peter to the holy synod. 
And since this statement was not allowed to be read out at the bishop’s request, in order forsooth that by 
the rejection of that Faith which has crowned patriarchs, prophets, apostles and martyrs, the birth 
according to the flesh of Jesus Christ our Lord and the confession of His true Death and Resurrection (we 
shudder to say it) might be overthrown, we have written on this matter according to our ability, to our 
most glorious and (what is far greater) our Christian Prince, and at the same time have subjoined a copy 
of the letter to you to the end that he may not allow the Faith, in which he was re-born and reigns through 
God’s grace, to be corrupted by any innovation, since Bishop Flavian continues in communion with us all, 
and that which has been done without regard to justice and contrary to all the teaching of the canons can, 
under no consideration, be held valid. And because the Synod of Ephesus has not removed but increased 
the scandal of disagreement (I have asked him) to appoint a place and time for holding a council within 
Italy, all quarrels and prejudices on both sides being suspended, that everything which has engendered 
offence may be the more diligently reconsidered and without wounding the Faith, without injuring religion 
those priests may return into the peace of Christ, who through irresolution were forced to subscribe, and 
only their errors be removed. 


III. He asks her to assist his petition with the Emperor. 


And that we may be worthy to obtain this, let your well-tried faith and protection, which has always 
helped the Church in her labours, deign to advance our petition with our most clement Prince, under a 
special commission so to act from the blessed Apostle Peter; so that before this civil and destructive war 
gains strength within the Church, he may grant opportunity of restoring unity by God’s aid, knowing that 
the strength of his empire will be increased by every extension of catholic freedom that his kindly will 
affects. 


Dated 13th of October in the consulship of the illustrious Asturius and Protogenes (449). 


LETTER XLVI 


FROM HILARY, THEN DEACON (AFTERWARDS BISHOP OF ROME) TO PULCHERIA AUGUSTA 


(Describing his ill-treatment, as Leo’s delegate, by Dioscorus.) 


LETTER XLVII 


TO ANASTASIUS, BISHOP OF THESSALONICA 


(Congratulating him on being present at the synod of Ephesus.) 


LETTER XLVIII 


TO JULIAN, BISHOP OF COS 


(Consoling him after the riots at Ephesus and exhorting him to stand firm.) 


LETTER XLIX 


TO FLAVIAN, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


(Whose death he is unaware of, promising him all the support in his power.) 


LETTER L 


TO THE PEOPLE OF CONSTANTINOPLE, BY THE HAND OF EPIPHANIUS AND DIONYSIUS, NOTARY OF THE CHURCH 
OF ROME 


(Exhorting them to stand firm and consoling them for Flavian’s deposition.) 


LETTER LI 


TO FAUSTUS AND OTHER PRESBYTERS AND ARCHIMANDRITES IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


(With the same purport as the last.) 


LETTER LII 


FROM THEODORET, BISHOP OF CYRUS, TO LEO. (SEE VOL. III. OF THIS SERIES, P. 293.) 
To Leo, bishop of Rome. 
I. If Paul appealed to Peter how much more must ordinary folk have recourse to his successor. 


If Paul, the herald of the Truth, the trumpet of the Holy Ghost, had recourse to the great Peter, in order to 
obtain a decision from him for those at Antioch who were disputing about living by the Law, much more do 
we small and humble folk run to the Apostolic See to get healing from you for the sores of the churches. 
For it is fitting that you should in all things have the pre-eminence, seeing that your See possesses many 
peculiar privileges. For other cities get a name for size or beauty or population, and some that are devoid 
of these advantages are compensated by certain spiritual gifts: but your city has the fullest abundance of 
good things from the Giver of all good. For she is of all cities the greatest and most famous, the mistress 
of the world and teeming with population. And besides this she has created an empire which is still 
predominant and has imposed her own name upon her subjects. But her chief decoration is her Faith, to 
which the Divine Apostle is a sure witness when he exclaims “your faith is proclaimed in all the world ;” 
and if immediately after receiving the seeds of the saving Gospel she bore such a weight of wondrous 
fruit, what words are sufficient to express the piety which is now found in her? She has, too, the tombs of 
our common fathers and teachers of the Truth, Peter and Paul , to illumine the souls of the faithful. And 
this blessed and divine pair arose indeed in the East, and shed its rays in all directions, but voluntarily 
underwent the sunset of life in the West, from whence now it illumines the whole world. These have 
rendered your See so glorious: this is the chief of all your goods. And their See is still blest by the light of 
their God’s presence, seeing that therein He has placed your Holiness to shed abroad the rays of the one 
true Faith. 


II. He commends Leo’s zeal against the Manichees, and latterly against Eutychianism, as evidenced 
especially in the Tome. 


Of which thing indeed, though there are many other proofs to be found, your zeal against the ill-famed 
Manichaeans is proof enough, that zeal which your holiness has of late years displayed , thereby revealing 
the intensity of your devotion to God in things Divine. Proof enough, too, of your Apostolic character is 
what you have now written. For we have met with what your holiness has written about the Incarnation of 
our God and Saviour, and have admired the careful diligence of the work . For it has proved both points 
equally well, viz., the Eternal Godhead of the Only-begotten of the Eternal Father, and at the same time 
His manhood of the seed of Abraham and David, and His assumption of a nature in all things like ours, 
except in this one thing, that He remained free from all sin: for sin is engendered not of nature, but of free 
will . This also was contained in your letter, that the only-begotten Son of God is One and His Godhead 


impassible, irreversible, unchangeable even as the Father who begat Him and the All-holy Spirit. And 
since the Divine nature could not suffer, He took the nature that could suffer to this end, that by the 
suffering of His own Flesh He might give exemption from suffering to those that believed on Him. These 
points, and all that is akin thereto, the letter contained. And we, admiring your spiritual wisdom, extolled 
the grace of the Holy Ghost which spoke through you, and ask and pray, and beg and beseech your 
holiness to come to the rescue of the churches of God that are now tempest tossed. 


III. He complains of Dioscorus’ ill-treatment of himself. 


For when we expected a stilling of the waves through those who were sent to Ephesus from your holiness, 
we have fallen into yet worse storm. For the most righteous prelate of Alexandria was not satisfied with 
the illegal and most unrighteous deposition of the Lord’s most holy and God-loving bishop of 
Constantinople, Flavian, nor was his wrath appeased by the slaughter of the other bishops likewise. But 
me, too, he murdered with his pen in my absence, without calling me to judgment, without passing 
judgment on me in person, without questioning me on what I hold about the Incarnation of our God and 
Saviour. But even murderers, tomb-breakers, and ravishers of other men’s beds, those who sit in judgment 
do not condemn until they either themselves corroborate the accusations by their confessions, or are 
clearly convicted by others. But us, when five and thirty days’ journey distant, he, though brought up on 
Divine laws, has condemned at his will. And not now only has he done this, but also last year, after that 
two persons infected with the Apollinarian disorder had come hither and laid false information against us, 
he rose up in church and anathematized us, and that when I had written to him and expressed what I hold 
in a letter. 


IV. This ill-treatment has come after 20 years’ good work in his diocese of Cyrus. 


I bemoan the distress of the Church and yearn after its peace. For having ruled through your prayers the 
church committed to me by the God of the universe for 20 years, neither in the time of the blessed 
Theodotus, president of the East, nor in the time of those who have succeeded him in the See of Antioch, 
have I received the slightest blame, but, the Divine Grace working with me, have freed more than 1,000 
souls from the disease of Marcion, and have won over many others from the company of Arius and 
Eunomius to the Master, Christ. And 800 churches have I had to shepherd: for that is the number of 
parishes in Cyrus, in which not a single tare through your prayers has lingered. But our flock has been 
freed from every heretical error. He that sees all things knows how I have been stoned by the ill-famed 
heretics that have been sent against me, and what struggles I have had in many cities of the East against 
Greeks, Jews, and every heretical error. And after all these toils and troubles, I have been condemned 
without a hearing. 


V. He appeals to the Apostolic See with confidence. 


I however await the verdict of your Apostolic See, and beg and pray your Holiness to succour me when I 
appeal to your upright and just tribunal, and bid me come to you and show that my teaching follows in the 
track of the Apostles. For there are writings of mine some 20 years ago, some 18, some 15, and some 12, 
some again against the Arians and Eunomians, some against the Jews and Greeks some against the Magi 
in Persia, some also about the universal Providence, others about the nature of God and about the Divine 
Incarnation. I have interpreted, through the Divine grace, both the Apostolic writings and the prophetic 
utterances, and it is easy therefrom to gather whether I have kept unswervingly the standard of the Faith, 
or have turned aside from its straight path. And I beg you not to spurn my petition, nor to overlook the 
insults heaped on my poor white hairs. 


VI. Ought he to acquiesce in his deposition? 


First of all, I beg you to tell me, whether I ought to acquiesce in this unrighteous deposition or not. For I 
await your verdict and, if you bid me abide by my condemnation, I will abide by it, and will trouble no one 
hereafter, but await the unerring verdict of our God and Saviour. I indeed, the Master God is my witness, 
care nought for honour and glory, but only for the stumbling-block that is put in men’s way: because many 
of the simpler folk, and especially those who have been rescued by us from divers heresies, will give 
credence to those who have condemned us, and perchance reckon us heretics, not being able to discern 
the exact truth of the dogma, and because, after my long episcopate, I have acquired neither house, nor 
land, nor obol, nor tomb, only a voluntary poverty, having straightway distributed even what came to me 
from my fathers after their death, as all know who live in the East. 


VII. Being prevented himself, he has sent delegates to plead his cause. 


And before all things I entreat you, holy and God-loved brother, render assistance to my prayers. These 
things I have brought to your Holiness’ knowledge, by the most religious and God-beloved presbyters, 
Hypatius and Abramius the chorepiscopi , and Alypius, superintendent of the monks in our district: seeing 
that I was hindered from coming to you myself by the Emperor’s restraining letter, and likewise the 
others. And I entreat your holiness both to look on them with fatherly regard, and to lend them your ears 
in sincere kindness, and also to deem my slandered and falsely attacked position worthy of your 
protection, and above all to defend with all your might the Faith that is now plotted against, and to keep 


the heritage of the fathers intact for the churches, so shall your holiness receive from the Bountiful 
Master a full reward. (Date about the end of 449.) 


LETTER LIII 


A FRAGMENT OF A LETTER FROM ANATOLIUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE, TO LEO (ABOUT HIS 
CONSECRATION) 


LETTER LIV 


TO THEODOSIUS AUGUSTUS (ASKING FOR A SYNOD IN ITALY).&GT; 


LETTERS LV. TO LVIII 
A SERIES OF LETTERS 


(1) From Valentinian the Emperor to Theodosius Augustus. 
(2) From Galla Placidia Augusta to Theodosius Augustus. 
(3) From Licinia Eudoxia Augusta to Theodosius Augustus. 


(4) From Galla Placidia Augusta to Pulcheria Augusta, all graphically describing how Leo had appealed to 
them in public to press his suit with Theodosius. Of these, LVI. is subjoined as perhaps the most 
interesting specimen. 


LETTER LVI 


(FROM GALLA PLACIDIA AUGUSTA TO THEODOSIUS) 


To the Lord Theodosius, Conqueror and Emperor, her ever august son, Galla Placidia, most pious and 
prosperous, perpetual Augusta and mother. 


When on our very arrival in the ancient city, we were engaged in paying our devotion to the most blessed 
Apostle Peter, at the martyr’s very altar, the most reverend Bishop Leo waiting behind awhile after the 
service uttered laments over the catholic Faith to us, and taking to witness the chief of the Apostles 
himself likewise, whom we had just approached, and surrounded by a number of bishops whom he had 
brought together from numerous cities in Italy by the authority and dignity of his position, adding also 
tears to his words, called upon us to join our moans to his own. For no slight harm has arisen from those 
occurrences, whereby the standard of the catholic Faith so long guarded since the days of our most Divine 
father Constantine, who was the first in the palace to stand out as a Christian, has been recently disturbed 
by the assumption of one man, who in the synod held at Ephesus is alleged to have rather stirred up 
hatred and contention, intimidating by the presence of soldiers, Flavianus, the bishop of Constantinople, 
because he had sent an appeal to the Apostolic See, and to all the bishops of these parts by the hands of 
those who had been deputed to attend the Synod by the most reverend Bishop of Rome, who have been 
always wont so to attend, most sacred Lord and Son and adored King, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Nicene Synod . For this cause we pray your clemency to oppose such disturbances with the Truth, 
and to order the Faith of the catholic religion to be preserved without spot, in order that according to the 
standard and decision of the Apostolic See, which we likewise revere as pre-eminent, Flavianus may 
remain altogether uninjured in his priestly office, and the matter be referred to the Synod of the Apostolic 
See, wherein assuredly he first adorned the primacy, who was deemed worthy to receive the keys of 
heaven: for it becomes us in all things to maintain the respect due to this great city, which is the mistress 
of all the earth; and this too we must most carefully provide that what in former times our house guarded 
seem not in our day to be infringed, and that by the present example schisms be not advanced either 
between the bishops or the most holy churches. 


LETTER LIX 
TO THE CLERGY AND PEOPLE OF THE CITY OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


Leo the bishop to the clergy, dignitaries, and people, residing at Constantinople. 
I. He congratulates them on their outspoken resistance to error. 


Though we are greatly grieved at the things reported to have been done recently in the council of priests 
at Ephesus, because, as is consistently rumoured, and also demonstrated by results, neither due 
moderation nor the strictness of the Faith was there observed, yet we rejoice in your devoted piety and in 
the acclamations of the holy people , instances of which have been brought to our notice, we have 
approved of the right feeling of you all; because there lives and abides in good sons due affection for their 
excellent Father, and because you suffer the fulness of catholic teaching to be in no part corrupted. For 


undoubtedly, as the Holy Spirit has unfolded to you, they are leagued with the Manichaeans’ error, who 
deny that the only-begotten Son of God took our nature’s true Manhood, and maintain that all His bodily 
actions were the actions of a false apparition. And lest you should in aught give your assent to this 
blasphemy, we have now sent you, beloved, by my son Epiphanius and Dionysius, notary of the Roman 
Church, letters of exhortation wherein we have of our own accord rendered you the assistance which you 
sought, that you may not doubt of our bestowing all a father’s care on you, and labouring in every way, by 
the help of God’s mercy, to destroy all the stumbling-blocks which ignorant and foolish men have raised. 
And let no one venture to parade his priestly dignity who can be convicted of holding such detestably 
blasphemous opinions. For if ignorance seems hardly tolerable in laymen, how much less excusable or 
pardonable is it in those who govern; especially when they dare even to defend their mendacious and 
perverse views, and persuade the unsteadfast to agree with them either by intimidation or by cajoling. 


II. They are to be rejected who deny the truth of Christ’s flesh, a truth repeated by every recipient at the 
Holy Eucharist. 


Let such men be rejected by the holy members of Christ’s Body, and let not catholic liberty suffer the yoke 
of the unfaithful to be laid upon it. For they are to be reckoned outside the Divine grace, and outside the 
mystery of man’s salvation, who, denying the nature of our flesh in Christ, gainsay the Gospel and oppose 
the Creed. Nor do they perceive that their blindness leads them into such an abyss that they have no sure 
footing in the reality either of the Lord’s Passion or His Resurrection: because both are discredited in the 
Saviour, if our fleshly nature is not believed in Him. In what density of ignorance, in what utter sloth must 
they hitherto have lain, not to have learnt from hearing, nor understood from reading, that which in God’s 
Church is so constantly in men’s mouths, that even the tongues of infants do not keep silence upon the 
truth of Christ’s Body and Blood at the rite of Holy Communion ? For in that mystic distribution of 
spiritual nourishment, that which is given and taken is of such a kind that receiving the virtue of the 
celestial food we pass into the flesh of Him, Who became our flesh . Hence to confirm you, beloved, in 
your laudably faithful resistance to the foes of Truth, I shall fully and opportunely use the language and 
sentiments of the Apostle, and say: “Therefore I also hearing of your faith, which is in the Lord Jesus, and 
love towards all saints, do not cease to give thanks for you, making mention of you in my prayers that the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of Him, the eyes of your hearts being enlightened that you may know what is the hope of His 
calling, and what the riches of the glory of His inheritance among the saints, and what is the exceeding 
greatness of His power in us, who believed according to the working of His mighty power which he has 
wrought in Christ, raising Him from the dead, and setting Him at His right hand in heavenly places above 
every principality, and power, and strength, and dominion, and every name which is named not only in this 
age, but also in that which is to come: and hath put all things under His feet, and given Him to be the 
head over all the Church which is His body, and the fulness of Him Who filleth all in all .” 


III. Perfect God and perfect Man were united in Christ. 


In this passage let the adversaries of the Truth say when or according to what nature did the Almighty 
Father exalt His Son above all things, or to what substance did He subject all things. For the Godhead of 
the Word is equal in all things, and consubstantial with the Father, and the power of the Begetter and the 
Begotten is one and the same always and eternally. Certainly, the Creator of all natures, since “through 
Him all things were made, and without Him was nothing made ,” is above all things which He created, nor 
were the things which He made ever not subject to their Creator, Whose eternal property it is, to be from 
none other than the Father, and in no way different to the Father. If greater power, grander dignity, more 
exalted loftiness was granted Him, then was He that was so increased less than He that promoted Him, 
and possessed not the full riches of His nature from Whose fulness He received. But one who thinks thus 
is hurried off into the society of Arius, whose heresy is much assisted by this blasphemy which denies the 
existence of human nature in the Word of God, so that, in rejecting the combination of humility with 
majesty in God, it either asserts a false phantom-body in Christ, or says that all His bodily actions and 
passions belonged to the Godhead rather than to the flesh. But everything he ventures to uphold is 
absolutely foolish: because neither our religious belief nor the scope of the mystery admits either of the 
Godhead suffering anything or of the Truth belying Itself in anything. The impassible Son of God, 
therefore, whose perpetually it is with the Father and with the Holy Spirit to be what He is in the one 
essence of the Unchangeable Trinity, when the fullness of time had come which had been fore-ordained by 
an eternal purpose, and promised by the prophetic significance of words and deeds, became man not by 
conversion of His substance but by assumption of our nature, and “came to seek and to save that which 
was lost .” But He came not by local approach nor by bodily motion, as if to be present where He had been 
absent, or to depart where He had come: but He came to be manifested to onlookers by that which was 
visible and common to others, receiving, that is to say, human flesh and soul in the Virgin mother’s womb, 
so that, abiding in the form of God, He united to Himself the form of a slave, and the likeness of sinful 
flesh, whereby He did not lessen the Divine by the human, but increased the human by the Divine. 


IV. The Sacrament of Baptism typifies and realizes this union to each individual believer. 


For such was the state of all mortals resulting from our first ancestors that, after the transmission of 
original sin to their descendants, no one would have escaped the punishment of condemnation, had not 


the Word become flesh and dwelt in us, that is to say, in that nature which belonged to our blood and race. 
And accordingly, the Apostle says: “As by one man’s sin (judgment passed) upon all to condemnation, so 
also by one man’s righteousness (it) passed upon all to justification of life. For as by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners, so also by one man’s obedience shall many be made righteous ;” 
and again, “For because by man (came) death, by man also (came) the resurrection of the dead. And as in 
Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive .” All they to wit who though they be born in Adam, 
yet are found reborn in Christ, having a sure testimony both to their justification by grace, and to Christ’s 
sharing in their nature ; for he who does not believe that God’s only-begotten Son did assume our nature 
in the womb of the Virgin-daughter of David, is without share in the Mystery of the Christian religion, and, 
as he neither recognizes the Bridegroom nor knows the Bride, can have no place at the wedding-banquet. 
For the flesh of Christ is the veil of the Word, wherewith every one is clothed who confesses Him 
unreservedly. But he that is ashamed of it and rejects it as unworthy, shall have no adornment from Him, 
and though he present himself at the Royal feast, and unseasonably join in the sacred banquet, yet the 
intruder will not be able to escape the King’s discernment, but, as the Lord Himself asserted, will be 
taken, and with hands and feet bound, be cast into outer darkness; where will be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth . Hence whosoever confesses not the human body in Christ, must know that he is unworthy of the 
mystery of the Incarnation, and has no share in that sacred union of which the Apostle speaks, saying, 
“For we are His members, of His flesh and of His bones. For this cause a man shall leave father and 
mother and shall cleave to his wife, and there shall be two in one flesh .” And explaining what was meant 
by this, he added, “This mystery is great, but I speak in respect of Christ and the Church.” Therefore, 
from the very commencement of the human race, Christ is announced to all men as coming in the flesh. In 
which, as was said, “there shall be two in one flesh,” there are undoubtedly two, God and man, Christ and 
the Church, which issued from the Bridegroom’s flesh, when it received the mystery of redemption and 
regeneration, water and blood flowing from the side of the Crucified. For the very condition of a new 
creature which at baptism puts off not the covering of true flesh but the taint of the old condemnation, is 
this, that a man is made the body of Christ, because Christ also is the body of a man . 


V. The true doctrine of the Incarnation restated and commended to their keeping. 


Wherefore we call Christ not God only, as the Manichaean heretics, nor Man only, as the Photinian 
heretics, nor man in such a way that anything should be wanting in Him which certainly belongs to human 
nature, whether soul or reasonable mind or flesh which was not derived from woman, but made from the 
Word turned and changed into flesh; which three false and empty propositions have been variously 
advanced by the three sections of the Apollinarian heretics . Nor do we say that the blessed Virgin Mary 
conceived a Man without Godhead, Who was created by the Holy Ghost and afterwards assumed by the 
Word, which we deservedly and properly condemned Nestorius for preaching: but we call Christ the Son 
of God, true God, born of God the Father without any beginning in time, and likewise true Man, born of a 
human Mother, at the ordained fulness of time, and we say that His Manhood, whereby the Father is the 
greater, does not in anything lessen that nature whereby He is equal with the Father. But these two 
natures form one Christ, Who has said most truly both according to His Godhead: “I and the Father are 
one ,” and according to His manhood “the Father is greater than I .” This true and indestructible Faith, 
dearly-beloved, which alone makes us true Christians, and which, as we hear with approval, you are 
defending with loyal zeal and praiseworthy affection, hold fast and maintain boldly. And since, besides 
God’s aid, you must win the favour of catholic Princes also, humbly and wisely make request that the most 
clement Emperor be pleased to grant our petition, wherein we have asked for a plenary synod to be 
convened; that by the aid of God’s mercy the sound may be increased in courage, and the sick, if they 
consent to be treated, have the remedy applied. (Dated October 15, in the consulship of the illustrious 
Asturius and Protogenes, 449.) 


LETTER LX 

TO PULCHERIA AUGUSTA 

(He hopes for her intercession to procure the condemnation of Eutyches.) 
LETTER LXI 

TO MARTINUS AND FAUSTUS, PRESBYTERS 


(Reminding them of a former letter he has written to them, viz. Lett. LI.) 


(Letters LXII., LXIII., LXIV., are the Emperor Theodosius’ answers (a) to Valentinian, (b) to Galla Placidia, 
and (c) to Licinia Eudoxia (assuring them of his orthodoxy and care for the Faith.) 


LETTER LXV 


FROM THE BISHOPS OF THE PROVINCE OF ARLES 


(Asking Leo to confirm the privileges of that city, which they allege date from the mission of Trophimus, 


by S. Peter, and more recently ratified by the Emperor Constantine.) 


LETTER LXVI 


LEO’S REPLY TO LETTER LXV 


Leo, the pope, to the dearly-beloved brethren Constantinus, Armentarius, Audientius, Severianus, 
Valerianus, Ursus, Stephanus, Nectarius, Constantius, Maximus, Asclepius, Theodorus, Justus Ingenuus, 
Augustalis, Superventor, Ynantius, Fonteius, and Palladius. 


I. The Bishop of Vienne has anticipated their appeal. He proposes to arbitrate with impartiality. 


When we read your letter, beloved, which was brought to us by our sons Petronius the presbyter and 
Regulus the deacon, we recognized how affectionate is the regard in which you hold our brother and 
fellow-bishop, Ravennius: for your request is that what his predecessor deservedly lost for his excessive 
presumption may be restored to him. But your petition, brothers, was forestalled by the bishop of Vienne, 
who sent a letter and legates with the complaint that the bishop of Arles had unlawfully claimed the 
ordination of the bishop of Vasa. Accordingly, as we had to show such respect both for the canons of the 
fathers and for your good opinion of us, that in the matter of the churches’ privileges we should allow no 
infringement or deprivation, it were incumbent on us to preserve the peace within the province of Vienne 
by employing such righteous moderation as should disregard neither ancient usage nor your desires. 


II. The bishop of Vienne is to retain jurisdiction over four neighbouring cities: the rest to belong to Arles. 


For after considering the arguments advanced by the clergy present on either side, we find that the cities 
of Vienne and Arles within your province have always been so famous, that in certain matters of 
ecclesiastical privilege, now one, now the other, has alternately taken precedence, though the national 
tradition is that formerly they had community of rights. And hence we suffer not the city of Vienne to be 
altogether without honour, so far as concerns ecclesiastical jurisdiction, especially as it already possesses 
the authority of our decree for the enjoyment of its privilege: to wit the power which, when taken away 
from Hilary, we thought proper to confer on the bishop of Vienne. And that he seem not suddenly and 
unduly lowered, he shall hold rule over the four neighbouring towns, that is, Valentia, Tarantasia, Genava 
and Gratianopolis, with Vienne herself for the fifth, to the bishop of which shall belong the care of all the 
said churches. But the other churches of the same province shall be placed under the authority and 
management of the bishop of Arles, who from his temperate moderation we believe will be so anxious for 
love and peace as by no means to consider himself deprived of that which he sees conceded to his brother. 
Dated 5th of May, in the consulship of Valentinianus Augustus (7th time), and the most famous Avienus 
(450.) 


LETTER LXVII 


TO RAVENNIUS, BISHOP OF ARLES 
To his dearly-beloved brother Ravennius, Leo the pope. 


We have kept our sons Petronius the presbyter, and Regulus the deacon, long in the City, both because 
they deserved this from their favour in our eyes, and because the needs of the Faith, which is now being 
assailed by the error of some, demanded it. For we wished them to be present when we discussed the 
matter, and to ascertain everything which we desire through you, beloved, should reach the knowledge of 
all our brethren and fellow-bishops, specially deputing this to you, dear brother, that through your 
watchful diligence our letter, which we have issued to the East in defence of the Faith, or else that of Cyril 
of blessed memory, which agrees throughout with our views, may become known to all the brethren; in 
order that being furnished with arguments they may fortify themselves with spiritual strength against 
those who think fit to insult the Lord’s Incarnation with their misbeliefs. You have a favourable 
opportunity, beloved brother, of recommending the commencement of your episcopacy to all the churches 
and to our God, if you will carry out these things in the way we have charged and enjoined you. But the 
matters which were not to be committed to paper, in reliance on God’s aid, you shall carry out effectually, 
as we have said, and laudably, when you have learnt about them from the mouths of our aforesaid sons. 
God keep you safe, dearest brother. Dated 5th of May, in the consulship of the most glorious Valentinianus 
(for the 7th time) and of the famous Avienus (450). 


LETTER LXVIII 
FROM THREE GALLIC BISHOPS TO ST. LEO 


Ceretius, Salonius and Veranus to the holy Lord, most blessed father, and pope most worthy of the 
Apostolic See, Leo. 


I. They congratulate and thank Leo for the Tome. 


name of the Son. And by this means they will have it that the Visible and the Invisible are one and the 
same, just as the Father and the Son are the same; (and this they maintain) because in a preceding 
passage, before He had refused (the sight of) His face to Moses, the Scripture informs us that “the Lord 
spake face to face with Moses, even as a man speaketh unto his friend;” just as Jacob also says, “I have 
seen God face to face.” Therefore the Visible and the Invisible are one and the same; and both being thus 
the same, it follows that He is invisible as the Father, and visible as the Son. As if the Scripture, according 
to our exposition of it, were inapplicable to the Son, when the Father is set aside in His own invisibility. 
We declare, however, that the Son also, considered in Himself (as the Son), is invisible, in that He is God, 
and the Word and Spirit of God; but that He was visible before the days of His flesh, in the way that He 
says to Aaron and Miriam, “And if there shall be a prophet amongst you, I will make myself known to him 
in a vision, and will speak to him in a dream; not as with Moses, with whom I shall speak mouth to mouth, 
even apparently, that is to say, in truth, and not enigmatically,” that is to say, in image; as the apostle also 
expresses it, “Now we see through a glass, darkly (or enigmatically), but then face to face.” Since, 
therefore, He reserves to some future time His presence and speech face to face with Moses—a promise 
which was afterwards fulfilled in the retirement of the mount (of transfiguration), when as we read in the 
Gospel, “Moses appeared talking with Jesus”—it is evident that in early times it was always in a glass, (as 
it were,) and an enigma, in vision and dream, that God, I mean the Son of God, appeared—to the prophets 
and the patriarchs, as also to Moses indeed himself. And even if the Lord did possibly speak with him face 
to face, yet it was not as man that he could behold His face, unless indeed it was in a glass, (as it were,) 
and by enigma. Besides, if the Lord so spake with Moses, that Moses actually discerned His face, eye to 
eye, how comes it to pass that immediately afterwards, on the same occasion, he desires to see His face, 
which he ought not to have desired, because he had already seen it? And how, in like manner, does the 
Lord also say that His face cannot be seen, because He had shown it, if indeed He really had, (as our 
opponents suppose). Or what is that face of God, the sight of which is refused, if there was one which was 
visible to man? “I have seen God,” says Jacob, “face to face, and my life is preserved.” There ought to be 
some other face which kills if it be only seen. Well, then, was the Son visible? (Certainly not, ) although He 
was the face of God, except only in vision and dream, and in a glass and enigma, because the Word and 
Spirit (of God) cannot be seen except in an imaginary form. But, (they say,) He calls the invisible Father 
His face. For who is the Father? Must He not be the face of the Son, by reason of that authority which He 
obtains as the begotten of the Father? For is there not a natural propriety in saying of some personage 
greater (than yourself), That man is my face; he gives me his countenance? “My Father,” says Christ, “is 
greater than I.” Therefore the Father must be the face of the Son. For what does the Scripture say? “The 
Spirit of His person is Christ the Lord.” As therefore Christ is the Spirit of the Father’s person, there is 
good reason why, in virtue indeed of the unity, the Spirit of Him to whose person He belonged—that is to 
say, the Father—pronounced Him to be His “face.” Now this, to be sure, is an astonishing thing, that the 
Father can be taken to be the face of the Son, when He is His head; for “the head of Christ is God.” 


CHAPTER XV 


NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES QUOTED. THEY ATTEST THE SAME TRUTH OF THE SON’S VISIBILITY CONTRASTED 
WITH THE FATHER’S INVISIBILITY 


If I fail in resolving this article (of our faith) by passages which may admit of dispute out of the Old 
Testament, I will take out of the New Testament a confirmation of our view, that you may not straightway 
attribute to the Father every possible (relation and condition) which I ascribe to the Son. Behold, then, I 
find both in the Gospels and in the (writings of the) apostles a visible and an invisible God (revealed to us), 
under a manifest and personal distinction in the condition of both. There is a certain emphatic saying by 
John: “No man hath seen God at any time;” meaning, of course, at any previous time. But he has indeed 
taken away all question of time, by saying that God had never been seen. The apostle confirms this 
statement; for, speaking of God, he says, “Whom no man hath seen, nor can see;” because the man indeed 
would die who should see Him. But the very same apostles testify that they had both seen and “handled” 
Christ. Now, if Christ is Himself both the Father and the Son, how can He be both the Visible and the 
Invisible? In order, however, to reconcile this diversity between the Visible and the Invisible, will not some 
one on the other side argue that the two statements are quite correct: that He was visible indeed in the 
flesh, but was invisible before His appearance in the flesh; so that He who as the Father was invisible 
before the flesh, is the same as the Son who was visible in the flesh? If, however, He is the same who was 
invisible before the incarnation, how comes it that He was actually seen in ancient times before (coming 
in) the flesh? And by parity of reasoning, if He is the same who was visible after (coming in) the flesh, how 
happens it that He is now declared to be invisible by the apostles? How, I repeat, can all this be, unless it 
be that He is one, who anciently was visible only in mystery and enigma, and became more clearly visible 
by His incarnation, even the Word who was also made flesh; whilst He is another whom no man has seen 
at any time, being none else than the Father, even Him to whom the Word belongs? Let us, in short, 
examine who it is whom the apostles saw. “That,” says John, “which we have seen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of life.” Now the Word of life became flesh, 
and was heard, and was seen, and was handled, because He was flesh who, before He came in the flesh, 
was the “Word in the beginning with God” the Father, and not the Father with the Word. For although the 
Word was God, yet was He with God, because He is God of God; and being joined to the Father, is with the 
Father. “And we have seen His glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father;” that is, of course, 
(the glory) of the Son, even Him who was visible, and was glorified by the invisible Father. And therefore, 


Having perused your Excellency’s letter, which you composed for instruction in the Faith, and sent to the 
bishop of Constantinople, we thought it our duty, being enriched with so great a wealth of doctrine, to pay 
our debt of thanks by at least inditing you a letter. For we appreciate your fatherly solicitude on our 
behalf, and confess that we are the more indebted to your preventing care because we now have the 
benefit of the remedy before experiencing the evils. For knowing that those remedies are well-nigh too 
late which are applied after the infliction of the wounds, you admonish us with the voice of loving 
forethought to arm ourselves with those Apostolic means of defence. We acknowledge frankly, most 
blessed pope , with what singular loving-kindness you have imparted to us the innermost thoughts of your 
breast, by the efficacy of which you secure the safety of others: and while you extract the old Serpent’s 
infused poison from the hearts of others, standing as it were on the watch-tower of Love, with Apostolic 
care and watchfulness you cry aloud, lest the enemy come on us unawares and off our guard, lest careless 
security expose us to attack, O holy Lord, most blessed father and pope, most worthy of the Apostolic See. 
Moreover we, who specially belong to you , are filled with a great and unspeakable delight, because this 
special statement of your teaching is so highly regarded wherever the Churches meet together, that the 
unanimous opinion is expressed that the primacy of the Apostolic See is rightfully there assigned, from 
whence the oracles of the Apostolic Spirit still receive their interpretations. 


II. They ask him to correct or add to their copy of the Tome. 


Therefore, if you deem it worth while, we entreat your holiness to run through and correct any mistake of 
the copyist in this work, so valuable both now and in the future, which we have had committed to 
parchment , in our desire to preserve it, or if you have devised anything further in your zeal, which will 
profit all who read, give orders in your loving care that it be added to this copy, so that not only many holy 
bishops our brethren throughout the provinces of Gaul, but also many of your sons among the laity, who 
greatly desire to see this letter for the revelation of the Truth, may be permitted, when it is sent back to 
us, corrected by your holy hand, to transcribe, read and keep it. If you think fit, we are anxious that our 
messengers should return soon, in order that we may the speedier have an account of your good health 
over which to rejoice: for your well-being is our joy and health. 


May Christ the Lord long keep your eminence mindful of our humility, O holy Lord, most blessed father 
and pope most worthy of the Apostolic See. 


I, Ceretius, your adopted (son?), salute your apostleship, commending me to your prayers. 
I, Salonius, your adorer, salute your apostleship, entreating the aid of your prayers. 


I, Veranus, the worshipper of your apostleship, salute your blessedness, and beseech you to pray for me. 


LETTER LXIX 


(TO THEODOSIUS AUGUSTUS.) 


Leo, the bishop, to Theodosius ever Augustus. 


I. He suspends his opinion on the appointment of Anatolius till he has made open confession of the 
catholic Faith. 


In all your piously expressed letters amid the anxieties, which we suffer for the Faith, you have afforded 
us hope of security by supporting the Council of Nicaea so loyally as not to allow the priests of the Lord to 
budge from it, as you have often written us already. But lest I should seem to have done anything 
prejudicial to the catholic defence, I thought nothing rash on either side ought meanwhile to be written 
back on the ordination of him who has begun to preside over the church of Constantinople, and this not 
through want of loving interest, but waiting for the catholic Truth to be made clear. And I beg your 
clemency to bear this with equanimity that when he has proved himself such as we desire towards the 
catholic Faith, we may the more fully and safely rejoice over his sincerity. But that no evil suspicion may 
assail him about our disposition towards him, I remove all occasion of difficulty, and demand nothing 
which may seem either hard or controvertible but make an invitation which no catholic would decline. For 
they are well known and renowned throughout the world, who before our time have shone in preaching 
the catholic Truth whether in the Greek or the Latin tongue, to whose learning and teaching some even of 
our own day have recourse, and from whose writings a uniform and manifold statement of doctrine is 
produced: which, as it has pulled down the heresy of Nestorius, so has it cut off this error too which is 
now sprouting out again. Let him then read again what is the belief on the Lord’s Incarnation which the 
holy fathers guarded and has always been similarly preached, and when he has perceived that the letter 
of Cyril of holy memory, bishop of Alexandria, agrees with the view of those who preceded him [wherein 
he wished to correct and cure Nestorius, refuting his wrong statements and setting out more clearly the 
Faith as defined at Nicaea, and which was sent by him and placed in the library of the Apostolic See ], let 
him further reconsider the proceedings of the Ephesian Synod wherein the testimonies of catholic priests 
on the Lord’s Incarnation are inserted and maintained by Cyril of holy memory. Let him not scorn also to 
read my letter over, which he will find to agree throughout with the pious belief of the fathers. And when 
he has realized that that is required and desired from him which shall serve the same good end, let him 


give his hearty assent to the judgment of the catholics, so that in the presence of all the clergy and the 
whole people he may without any reservation declare his sincere acknowledgment of the common Faith, 
to be communicated to the Apostolic See and all the Lord’s priests and churches, and thus the world being 
at peace through the one Faith, we may all be able to say what the angels sang at the Saviour’s birth of 
the Virgin Mary, “Glory in the highest to God and on earth peace to men of good will .” 


Il. He promises to accept Anatolius on making this confession, and asks for a council in Italy to finally 
define the Faith. 


But because both we and our blessed fathers, whose teaching we revere and follow, are in concord on the 
one Faith, as the bishops of all the provinces attest, let your clemency’s most devout faith see to it that 
such a document as is due may reach us as soon as may be from the bishop of Constantinople, as from an 
approved and catholic priest, that is, openly and distinctly affirming that he will separate from his 
communion any one who believes or maintains any other view about the Incarnation of the Word of God 
than my statement and that of all catholics lays down, that we may fairly be able to bestow on him 
brotherly love in Christ. And that swifter and fuller effect, God aiding us, may be given through your 
clemency’s faith to our wholesome desires, I have sent to your piety my brethren and fellow-bishops 
Abundius and Asterius, together with Basilius and Senator presbyters, whose devotion is well proved to 
me, through whom, when they have displayed the instructions which we have sent, you may be able 
properly to apprehend what is the standard of our faith, so that, if the bishop of Constantinople gives his 
hearty assent to the same confession, we may securely, as is due, rejoice over the peace of the Church and 
no ambiguity may seem to lurk behind which may trouble us with perhaps ungrounded suspicions. But if 
any dissent from the purity of our Faith and from the authority of the Fathers, the Synod which has met at 
Rome for that purpose joins with me in asking your clemency to permit a universal council within the 
limits of Italy; so that, if all those come together in one place who have fallen either through ignorance or 
through fear, measures may be taken to correct and cure them, and no one any longer may be allowed to 
quote the Synod of Nicaea in a way which shall prove him opposed to its Faith; since it will be of 
advantage both to the whole Church and to your rule, if one God, one Faith and one mystery of man’s 
Salvation, be held by the one confession of the whole world. 


Dated 17th July in the consulship of the illustrious Valentinianus for the seventh time) and Avienus (450). 
LETTER LXX 
TO PULCHERIA AUGUSTA 


(In which he again says he is waiting for Anatolius’ acceptance of Cyril’s and his own statement of the 
Faith, and looks forward to a Synod in Italy.) 


LETTER LXXI 

TO THE ARCHIMANDRITES OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

(Complaining of Anatolius’ silence.) 

LETTER LXXII 

TO FAUSTUS, ONE OF THE ARCHIMANDRITES AT CONSTANTINOPLE 
(Commending his faith and exhorting him to steadfastness.) 
LETTER LXXIII 

FROM VALENTINIAN AND MARCIAN 


(Announcing their election as Emperors (a.d. 450), and asking his prayers that (per celebrandam 
synodum, te auctore), peace may be restored to the Church.) 


LETTER LXXIV 


TO MARTINUS, ANOTHER OF THE ARCHIMANDRITES AT CONSTANTINOPLE 
(Commending his steadfastness in the Faith.) 

LETTER LXXV 

TO FAUSTUS AND MARTINUS TOGETHER 


(Condemning the Latrocinium and maintaining that Eutyches equally with Nestorius promotes the cause 


of Antichrist.) 


LETTER LXXVI 


FROM MARCIANUS AUGUSTUS TO LEO 


(Proposing that he should either attend a Synod at Constantinople or help in arranging some other more 
convenient place of meeting.) 


LETTER LXXVII 


FROM PULCHERIA AUGUSTA TO LEO 


(In which she expresses her assurance that Anatolius is orthodox, and begs him to assist her husband in 
arranging for the Synod, and announces that Flavian’s body has been buried in the Basilica of the 
Apostles at Constantinople and the exiled bishops restored.) 


LETTER LXXVIII 


LEO’S ANSWER TO MARCIANUS 
(Briefly thanking him.) 


LETTER LXXIx 


TO PULCHERIA AUGUSTA 
Leo, bishop of the city of Rome to Pulcheria Augusta. 
I. He rejoices at Pulcheria’s zeal both against Nestorius and Eutyches. 


That which we have always anticipated concerning your Grace’s holy purposes, we have now proved fully 
true, viz. that, however varied may be the attacks of wicked men upon the Christian Faith, yet when you 
are present and prepared by the Lord for its defence, it cannot be disturbed. For God will not forsake 
either the mystery of His mercy or the deserts of your labours, whereby you long ago repelled the crafty 
foe of our holy religion from the very vitals of the Church: when the impiety of Nestorius failed to 
maintain his heresy because it did not escape you the handmaid and pupil of the Truth, how much poison 
was instilled into simple folk by the coloured falsehoods of that glib fellow. And the sequel to that mighty 
struggle was that through your vigilance the things which the devil contrived by means of Eutyches, did 
not escape detection, and they who had chosen to themselves one side in the twofold heresy, were 
overthrown by the one and undivided power of the catholic Faith. This then is your second victory over the 
destruction of Eutyches’ error: and, if he had had any soundness of mind, that error having been once and 
long ago routed and put to confusion in the person of his instigators, he would easily have been able to 
avoid the attempt to rekindle into life the smouldering ashes, and thus only share the lot of those, whose 
example he had followed, most glorious Augusta. We desire, therefore, to leap for joy and to pay due vows 
for your clemency’s prosperity to God, who has already bestowed on you a double palm and crown 
through all the parts of the world, in which the Lord’s Gospel is proclaimed. 


II. He thanks her for her aid to the catholic cause, and explains his wishes about the restoration of the 
lapsed bishops. 


Your clemency must know, therefore, that the whole church of Rome is highly grateful for all your faithful 
deeds, whether that you have with pious zeal helped our representatives throughout and brought back the 
catholic priests, who had been expelled from their churches by an unjust sentence, or that you have 
procured the restoration with due honour of the remains of that innocent and holy priest, Flavian, of holy 
memory, to the church, which he ruled so well. In all which things assuredly your glory is increased 
manifold, so long as you venerate the saints according to their deserts, and are anxious that the thorns 
and weeds should be removed from the Lord’s field. But we learn as well from the account of our deputies 
as from that of my brother and fellow-bishop, Anatolius, whom you graciously recommend to me, that 
certain bishops crave reconciliation for those who seem to have given their consent to matters of heresy, 
and desire catholic communion for them: to whose request we grant effect on condition that the boon of 
peace should not be vouchsafed them till, our deputies acting in concert with the aforesaid bishop, they 
are corrected, and with their own hand condemn their evil doings; because our Christian religion requires 
both that true justice should constrain the obstinate, and love not reject the penitent. 


III. He commends certain bishops and churches to her care. 


And because we know how much pious care your Grace deigns to bestow on catholic priests, we have 
ordered that you should be informed that my brother and fellow-bishop, Eusebius, is living with us, and 


sharing our communion, whose church we commend to you; for he that is improperly asserted to have 
been elected in his place, is said to be ravaging it. And this too we ask of your Grace, which we doubt not 
you will do of your own free will, to extend the favour which is due as well to my brother and fellow- 
bishop, Julian, as to the clergy of Constantinople, who clung to the holy Flavian with faithful loyalty. On all 
things we have instructed your Grace by our deputies as to what ought to be done or arranged. Dated 
April 13, in the consulship of the illustrious Adelfius (451). 


LETTER LXXX 
(TO ANATOLIUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE.) 


Leo, the bishop, to Anatolius, the bishop. 
I. He rejoices at Anatolius having proved himself orthodox. 


We rejoice in the Lord and glory in the gift of His Grace, Who has shown you a follower of Gospel-teaching 
as we have found from your letter, beloved, and our brothers’ account whom we sent to Constantinople: 
for now through the approved faith of the priest, we are justifying in presuming that the whole church 
committed to him will have no wrinkle nor spot of error, as says the Apostle, “for I have espoused you to 
one husband to present you a pure virgin to Christ .” For that virgin is the Church, the spouse of one 
husband Christ, who suffers herself to be corrupted by no error, so that through the whole world we have 
one entire and pure communion in which we now welcome you as a fellow, beloved, and give our approval 
to the order of proceedings which we have received, ratified, as was proper, with the necessary 
signatures. In order, therefore, that your spirit in turn, beloved, might be strengthened by words of ours, 
we sent back after the Easter festival with our letters, our sons, Casterius, the Presbyter, and Patricius 
and Asclepias, the Deacons, who brought your writings to us, informing you, as we said above, that we 
rejoice at the peace of the church of Constantinople, on which we have ever spent such care that we wish 
it to be polluted by no heretical deceit. 


II. The penitents among the backsliding bishops are to be received back into full communion upon some 
plan to be settled by Anatolius and Leo’s delegates. 


But concerning the brethren whom we learn from your letters, and from our delegates’ account, to be 
desirous of communion with us, on the ground of their sorrow that they did not remain constant against 
violence and intimidation, but gave their assent to another’s crime when terror had so bewildered them, 
that with hasty acquiescence they ministered to the condemnation of the catholic and guiltless bishop 
(Flavian), and to the acceptance of the detestable heresy (of Eutyches), we approve of that which was 
determined upon in the presence and with the co-operation of our delegates, viz., that they should be 
content meanwhile with the communion of their own churches, but we wish our delegates whom we have 
sent to consult with you, and come to some arrangement whereby those who condemn their ill-doings with 
full assurances of penitence, and choose rather to accuse than to defend themselves, may be gladdened 
by being at peace and in communion with us; on condition that what has been received against the 
catholic Faith is first condemned with complete anathema. For otherwise in the Church of God, which is 
Christ’s Body, there are neither valid priesthoods nor true sacrifices, unless in the reality of our nature the 
true High Priest makes atonement for us, and the true Blood of the spotless Lamb makes us clean. For 
although He be set on the Father’s right hand, yet in the same flesh which He took from the Virgin, he 
carries on the mystery of propitiation, as says the Apostle, “Christ Jesus Who died, yea, Who also rose, 
Who is on the right hand of God, Who also maketh intercession for us .” For our kindness cannot be 
blamed in any case where we receive those who give assurance of penitence, and at whose deception we 
were grieved. The boon of communion with us, therefore, must neither harshly be withheld nor rashly 
granted, because as it is fully consistent with our religion to treat the oppressed with a Christlike charity, 
so it is fair to lay the full blame upon the authors of the disturbance. 


III. The Names of Dioscorus, Juvenal, and Eustathius are not to be read aloud at the holy altar. 


Concerning the reading out of the names of Dioscorus, Juvenal, and Eustathius at the holy altar, it 
beseems you, beloved, to observe that which our friends who were there present said ought to be done, 
and which is consistent with the honourable memory of S. Flavian, and will not turn the minds of the laity 
away from you. For it is very wrong and unbecoming that those who have harassed innocent catholics 
with their attacks, should be mingled indiscriminately with the names of the saints, seeing that by not 
forsaking their condemned heresy, they condemn themselves by their perversity: such men should either 
be chastised for their unfaithfulness; or strive hard after forgiveness. 


IV. One or two instructions about individuals. 


But our brother and fellow-bishop, Julian, and the clergy who adhered to Flavian of holy memory, 
rendering him faithful service, we wish to adhere to you also beloved, that they may know him who we are 
sure lives by the merits of his faith with our God to be present with them in you. We wish you to know this 
too, beloved, that our brother and fellow-bishop Eusebius , who for the Faith’s sake endured many 
dangers and toils, is at present staying with us and continuing in our communion; whose church we would 


that your care should protect, that nothing may be destroyed in his absence, and no one may venture to 
injure him in anything until he come to you bearing a letter from us. And that our or rather all Christian 
people’s affection for you may be stirred up in greater measure, we wish this that we have written to you, 
beloved, to come to all men’s knowledge, that they who serve our God may give thanks for the 
consummation of the peace of the Apostolic See with you. But on other matters and persons you will be 
more fully instructed, beloved, by the letter you will have received through our delegates. Dated 13 April, 
in the consulship of the illustrious Adelfius (451). 


LETTER LXXxI 


TO BISHOP JULIAN 


(Warning him to be circumspect in receiving the lapsed.) 


LETTER LXXXII 
TO MARCIAN AUGUSTUS 


I. After congratulating the Emperor on his noble conduct, he deprecates random inquiries into the tenets 
of the Faith. 


Although I have replied already to your Grace by the hand of the Constantinopolitan clergy, yet on 
receiving your clemency’s mercy through the illustrious prefect of the city, my son Tatian, I found still 
greater cause for congratulation, because I have learnt your strong eagerness for the Church’s peace. And 
this holy desire as in fairness it deserves, secures for your empire the same happy condition as you seek 
for religion. For when the Spirit of God establishes harmony among Christian princes, a twofold 
confidence is produced throughout the world, because the progress of love and faith makes the power of 
their arms in both directions unconquerable, so that God being propitiated by one confession, the 
falseness of heretics and the enmity of barbarians are simultaneously overthrown, most glorious Emperor. 
The hope, therefore, of heavenly aid being increased through the Emperor’s friendship, I venture with the 
greater confidence to appeal to your Grace on behalf of the mystery of man’s salvation, not to allow any 
one in vain and presumptuous craftiness to inquire what must be held, as if it were uncertain. And 
although we may not in a single word dissent from the teaching of the Gospels and Apostles, nor entertain 
any opinion on the Divine Scriptures different to what the blessed Apostles and our Fathers learnt and 
taught, now in these latter days unlearned and blasphemous inquiries are set on foot, which of old the 
Holy Spirit crushed by the disciples of the Truth, so soon as the devil aroused them in hearts which were 
suited to his purpose. 


II. The points to be settled are only which of the lapsed shall be restored, and on what terms. 


But it is most inopportune that through the foolishness of a few we should be brought once more into 
hazardous opinions, and to the warfare of carnal disputes, as if the wrangle was to be revived, and we had 
to settle whether Eutyches held blasphemous views, and whether Dioscorus gave wrong judgment, who in 
condemning Flavian of holy memory struck his own death-blow, and involved the simpler folk in the same 
destruction. And now that many, as we have ascertained, have betaken themselves to the means of 
amendment, and entreat forgiveness for their weak hastiness, we have to determine not the character of 
the Faith, but whose prayers we shall receive, and on what terms. And hence that most religious anxiety 
which you deign to feel for the proclamation of a Synod, shall have fully and timely put before it all that I 
judge pertinent to the needs of the case, by means of the deputies who will with all speed, if God permit, 
reach your Grace. Dated the 23rd of April in the consulship of the illustrious Adelfius (451). 


LETTER LXXXIII 

TO THE SAME MARCIAN 

(Congratulating him on his benefits to the Church, and deprecating a Synod as inopportune.) 
LETTER LXXXIV 

TO PULCHERIA AUGUSTA 


(Announcing the despatch of his legates to deal with the lapsed, and asking that Eutyches should be 
superseded in his monastery by a catholic, and dismissed from Constantinople.) 


LETTER LXXXV 


TO ANATOLIUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


Leo, the bishop, to the bishop Anatolius. 


I. Anatolius with Leo’s delegates is to settle the question of the receiving back of those who had 
temporarily gone astray after Eutyches. 


Although I hope, beloved, you are devoted to every good work, yet that your activity may be rendered the 
more effective, it was needful and fitting to despatch my brothers Lucentius the bishop and Basil the 
presbyter, as we promised, to ally themselves with you, beloved, that nothing may be done either 
indecisively or lazily in matters, which concern the welfare of the universal Church; for as long as you are 
on the spot, to whom we have entrusted the carrying out of our will, all things can be conducted with such 
moderation that the claims of neither kindness nor justice may be neglected, but without the accepting of 
persons, the Divine judgment may be considered in everything. But that this may be properly observed 
and guarded, the integrity of the catholic Faith must first of all be preserved, and, because in all cases 
“narrow” and steep “is the way that leadeth unto life ,” there must be no deviation from its track, either to 
the right hand or to the left. And because the evangelical and Apostolic Faith has to combat all errors, on 
the one side casting down Nestorius, on the other crushing Eutyches and his accomplices, remember the 
need of observing this rule, that all those who in that synod , which cannot, and does not deserve to have 
the name of Synod, and in which Dioscorus displayed his bad feeling, and Juvenal his ignorance, grieve as 
we learn from your account, beloved, that they were conquered by fear, and being overcome with terror, 
were able to be forced to assent to that iniquitous judgment, and who now desire to obtain catholic 
communion, are to receive the peace of the brethren after due assurance of repentance, on condition that 
in no doubtful terms they anathematize, execrate and condemn Eutyches and his dogma and his 
adherents. 


II. The case of the more serious offenders must be reserved for the present. 


But concerning those who have sinned more gravely in this matter, and claimed for themselves a higher 
place in the same unhappy synod, in order to irritate the simple minds of their lowlier brethren by their 
pernicious arrogance, if they return to their right mind, and ceasing to defend their action, turn 
themselves to the condemnation of their particular error, if these men give such assurance of penitence as 
shall seem indisputable, let their case be reserved for the maturer deliberations of the Apostolic See, that 
when all things have been sifted and weighed, the right conclusion may be arrived at about their real 
actions. And in the Church over which the Lord has willed you to rule, let none such as we have already 
written have their names read at the altar until the course of events shows what ought to be determined 
concerning them. 


III. Anatolius is requested to co-operate loyally with Leo’s delegates. 


But concerning the address presented to us by your clergy, beloved, there is no need to put my sentiments 
into a letter: it is sufficient to entrust all to my delegates, whose words shall carefully instruct you on 
every point. And so, dearest brother, do you endeavour with these brethren whom we have chosen as 
suitable agents in so great a matter faithfully and effectually to carry out what is agreeable to the Church 
of God: especially as the very nature of the case, and the promise of Divine aid incite you, and our most 
gracious princes show such holy faith, such religious devotion, that we find in them not only the general 
sympathy of Christians, but even that of the priesthood. Who assuredly in accordance with that piety, 
whereby they boast themselves to be servants of God, will receive all your suggestions for the benefit of 
the catholic Faith in a worthy spirit, so that by their aid also the peace of Christendom can be restored 
and wicked error destroyed. And if on any points more advice is needed, let word be quickly sent to us, 
that after investigating the nature of the case, we may carefully prescribe the rightful measures. Dated 
9th of June in the consulship of the illustrious Adelfius (451). 


LETTER LXXXxVI 
TO JULIAN, BISHOP OF COS 


(Begging him for friendship’s and the Church’s sake to assist his legates in quelling the remnants of 
heresy.) 


LETTER LXXXVII 


TO ANATOLIUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


(Commending to him two presbyters, Basil and John, who being accused of heresy had come to Rome, and 
quite convinced Leo of their orthodoxy.) 


LETTER LXXXVIII 


TO PASCHASINUS, BISHOP OF LILYBAEUM 


Leo, the bishop, to Paschasinus, bishop of Lilybaeum. 


I. He sends a copy of the Tome and still further explains the heterodoxy of Eutyches. 


Although I doubt not all the sources of scandal are fully known to you, brother, which have arisen in the 
churches of the East about the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, yet, lest anything might have chanced 
to escape your care, I have despatched for your attentive perusal and study our letter , which deals with 
this matter in the fullest way, which we sent to Flavian of holy memory, and which the universal Church 
has accepted; in order that, understanding how completely this whole blasphemous error has with God’s 
aid been destroyed, you yourself also in your love towards God may show the same spirit, and know that 
they are utterly to be abhorred, who, following the blasphemy and madness of Eutyches, have dared to 
say there are not two natures, i.e. perfect Godhead and perfect manhood, in our Lord, the only-begotten 
Son of God, who took upon Himself to restore mankind; and think they can deceive our wariness by saying 
they believe the one nature of the Word to be Incarnate, whereas the Word of God in the Godhead of the 
Father, and of Himself, and of the Holy Spirit has indeed one nature; but when He took on Him the reality 
of our flesh, our nature also was united to His unchangeable substance: for even Incarnation could not be 
spoken of, unless the Word took on Him the flesh. And this taking on of flesh forms so complete a union, 
that not only in the blessed Virgin’s child-bearing, but also in her conception, no division must be 
imagined between the Godhead and the life-endowed flesh , since in the unity of person the Godhead and 
the manhood came together both in the conception and in the childbearing of the Virgin. 


II. Eutyches might have been warned by the fate of former heretics. 


A like blasphemy, therefore, is to be abhorred in Eutyches, as was once condemned and overthrown by the 
Fathers in former heretics: and their example ought to have benefited this foolish fellow, in putting him on 
his guard against that which he could not grasp by his own sense, lest he should render void the peerless 
mystery of our salvation by denying the reality of human flesh in our Lord Jesus Christ. For, if there is not 
in Him true and perfect human nature, there is no taking of us upon Him, and the whole of our belief and 
teaching according to his heresy is emptiness and lying. But because the Truth does not lie and the 
Godhead is not passible, there abides in God the Word both substances in one Person, and the Church 
confesses her Saviour in such a way as to acknowledge Him both impassible in Godhead and passible in 
flesh, as says the Apostle, “although He was crucified through (our) weakness, yet He lives by the power 
of God .” 


III. He sends quotations from the Fathers, and announces that the churches of the East have accepted the 
Tome. 


And in order that you may be the fuller instructed in all things, beloved, I have sent you certain quotations 
from our holy Fathers, that you may clearly gather what they felt and what they preached to the churches 
about the mystery of the Lord’s Incarnation, which quotations our deputies produced at Constantinople 
also together with our epistle. And you must understand that the whole church of Constantinople, with all 
the monasteries and many bishops, have given their assent to it, and by their subscription have 
anathematized Nestorius and Eutyches with their dogmas. You must also understand that I have recently 
received the bishop of Constantinople’s letter, which states that the bishop of Antioch has sent 
instructions to all the bishops throughout his provinces, and gained their assent to my epistle, and their 
condemnation of Nestorius and Eutyches in like manner. 


IV. He asks him to settle the discrepancy between the Alexandrine and the Roman calculation of Easter for 
455, by consulting the proper authority. 


This also we think necessary to enjoin upon your care that you should diligently inquire in those quarters 
where you are sure of information concerning that point in the reckoning of Easter, which we have found 
in the table of Theophilus, and which greatly exercises us, and that you should discuss with those who are 
learned in such calculations, as to the date, when the day of the Lord’s resurrection should be held four 
years hence. For, whereas the next Easter is to be held by God’s goodness on March 23rd, the year after 
on April 12th, the year after that on April 4th, Theophilus of holy memory has fixed April 24th to be 
observed in 455, which we find to be quite contrary to the rule of the Church; but in our Easter cycles as 
you know very well, Easter that year is set down to be kept on April 17th. And therefore, that all our 
doubts may be removed, we beg you carefully to discuss this point with the best authorities, that for the 
future we may avoid this kind of mistake. Dated June 24th in the consulship of the illustrious Adelfius 
(451). 


LETTER LXXXxIx 


TO MARCIAN AUGUSTUS 


(Appointing Paschasinus the bishop and Boniface a presbyter, and Julian the bishop, his representatives at 
the Synod, as the Emperor is determined it should be held at once.) 


LETTER XC 


TO MARCIAN AUGUSTUS 


(Assenting perforce to the meeting of the Synod, but begging him to see that the Faith be not discussed as 
doubtful.) 


LETTER XCI 


TO ANATOLIUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


(Telling him that he has appointed Paschasinus, Boniface, and Julian, bishop of Cos, to represent him at 
the Synod.) 


LETTER XCII 
TO JULIAN, BISHOP OF COS 


(Asking him to act as one of his representatives at the Synod.) 


LETTER XCIII 


TO THE SYNOD OF CHALCEDON 
Leo, the bishop of the city of Rome, to the holy Synod, assembled at Nicaea . 
I. He excuses his absence from the Synod, and introduces his representatives. 


I had indeed prayed, dearly beloved, on behalf of my dear colleagues that all the Lord’s priests would 
persist in united devotion to the catholic Faith, and that no one would be misled by favour or fear of 
secular powers into departure from the way of Truth; but because many things often occur to produce 
penitence and God’s mercy transcends the faults of delinquents, and vengeance is postponed in order that 
reformation may have place, we must make much of our most merciful prince’s piously intentioned 
Council, in which he has desired your holy brotherhood to assemble for the purpose of destroying the 
snares of the devil and restoring the peace of the Church, so far respecting the rights and dignity of the 
most blessed Apostle Peter as to invite us too by letter to vouchsafe our presence at your venerable 
Synod. That indeed is not permitted either by the needs of the times or by any precedent. Yet in these 
brethren, that is Paschasinus and Lucentius, bishops, Boniface and Basil, presbyters, who have been 
deputed by the Apostolic See, let your brotherhood reckon that I am presiding at the Synod; for my 
presence is not withdrawn from you, who am now represented by my vicars, and have this long time been 
really with you in the proclaiming of the catholic Faith: so that you who cannot help knowing what we 
believe in accordance with ancient tradition, cannot doubt what we desire. 


II. He entreats them to re-State the Faith as laid down in the Tome. 


Wherefore, brethren most dear, let all attempts at impugning the Divinely-inspired Faith be entirely put 
down, and the vain unbelief of heretics be laid to rest: and let not that be defended which may not be 
believed: since in accordance with the authoritative statements of the Gospel, in accordance with the 
utterances of the prophets, and the teaching of the Apostles, with the greatest fulness and clearness in 
the letter which we sent to bishop Flavian of happy memory, it has been laid down what is the loyal and 
pure confession upon the mystery of our Lord Jesus Christ’s Incarnation. 


III. The ejected bishops must be restored, and the Nestorian canons retain their force. 


But because we know full well that through evil jealousies the state of many churches has been disturbed, 
and a large number of bishops have been driven from their Sees for not receiving the heresy and 
conveyed into exile, while others have been put into their places though yet alive, to these wounds first of 
all must the healing of justice be applied, nor must any one be deprived of his own possession that some 
one else may enjoy it: for if, as we desire, all forsake their error, no one need lose his present rank, and 
those who have laboured for the Faith ought to have their rights restored with every privilege. Let the 
decrees specially directed against Nestorius of the former Synod of Ephesus, at which bishop Cyril of holy 


memory presided, still retain their force, lest the heresy then condemned flatter itself in aught because 
Eutyches is visited with condign execration. For the purity of the Faith and doctrine which we proclaim in 
the same spirit as our holy Fathers, equally condemns and impugns the Nestorian and the Eutychian 
misbelief with its supporters. Farewell in the Lord, brethren most dear. Dated 26th of June, in the 
consulship of the illustrious Adelfius (451). 


LETTER XCIV 
TO MARCIAN AUGUSTUS 


(Commending his legates to him and praying for the full success of the Synod, if it adhere to the Faith 
once delivered to the saints.) 


LETTER XCV 
TO PULCHERIA AUGUSTA BY THE HAND OF THEOCTISTUS THE MAGISTRIAN 


Leo, the bishop to Pulcheria Augusta. 


I. He informs the Empress that he has loyally recognized the Council ordered by her, and sent 
representatives with letters to it. 


Your clemency’s religious care which you unceasingly bestow on the catholic Faith, I recognize in 
everything, and give God thanks at seeing you take such interest in the universal Church, that I can 
confidently suggest what I think agreeable to justice and kindness, and so what thus far your pious zeal 
through the mercy of Christ has irreproachably accomplished, may the more speedily be brought to an 
issue which we shall be thankful for, O most noble Augusta. Your clemency’s command, therefore, that a 
Synod should be held at Nicaea , and your gently expressed refusal of my request that it should be held in 
Italy, so that all the bishops in our parts might be summoned and assemble, if the state of affairs had 
permitted them, I have received in a spirit so far removed from scorn as to nominate two of my fellow- 
bishops and fellow-presbyters respectively to represent me, sending also to the venerable synod an 
appropriate missive from which the brotherhood therein assembled might learn the standard necessary to 
be maintained in their decision, lest any rashness should do detriment either to the rules of the Faith, or 
to the provisions of the canons, or to the remedies required by the spirit of loving kindness. 


II. In the settlement of this matter that moderation must be observed which was entirely absent at 
Ephesus. 


For, as I have very often stated in letters from the beginning of this matter, I have desired that such 
moderation should be observed in the midst of discordant views and carnal jealousies that, whilst nothing 
should be allowed to be wrested from or added to the purity of the Faith, yet the remedy of pardon should 
be granted to those who return to unity and peace. Because the works of the devil are then more 
effectually destroyed when men’s hearts are recalled to the love of God and their neighbours. But how 
contrary to my warnings and entreaties were their actions then, it is a long story to explain, nor is the 
need to put down in the pages of a letter all that was allowed to be perpetrated in that meeting, not of 
judges but of robbers, at Ephesus; where the chief men of the synod spared neither those brethren who 
opposed them nor those who assented to them, seeing that for the breaking down of the catholic Faith and 
the strengthening of execrable heresy, they stripped some of their rightful rank and tainted others with 
complicity in guilt; and surely their cruelty was worse to those whom by persuasion they divorced from 
innocence, than to those whom by persecution they made blessed confessors. 


III. Those who recant their error must be treated with forbearance. 


And yet because such men have harmed themselves most by their wrong-doing, and because the greater 
the wounds, the more careful must be the application of the remedy, I have never in any letter maintained 
that pardon must be withheld even from them if they came to their right mind. And although we 
unchangeably abhor their heresy, which is the greatest enemy of Christian religion, yet the men 
themselves, if they without any doubt amend their ways and clear themselves by full assurances of 
repentance, we do not judge to be outcasts from the unspeakable mercy of God: but rather we lament 
with those that lament, “we weep with those that weep ,” and obey the requirements of justice in 
deposing without neglecting the remedies of loving-kindness: and this, as your piety knows, is not a mere 
word-promise, but is also borne out by our actions, inasmuch as nearly all who had been either misled or 
forced into assenting to the presiding bishops, by rescinding what they had decreed and by condemning 
what they had written, have obtained complete acquittal from guilt and the boon of Apostolic peace. 


IV. Even the authors of the mischief may find room for forgiveness by repentance. 
If, therefore, your clemency deigns to reflect upon my motives, it will be satisfied that I have acted 


throughout with the design of bringing about the abolition of the heresy without the loss of one soul; and 
that in the case of the authors of these cruel disturbances I have modified my practice somewhat in order 


that their slow minds might be aroused by some feelings of compunction to ask for lenient treatment. For 
although since their decision, which is no less blasphemous than unjust, they cannot be held in such 
honour by the catholic brotherhood as they once were, yet they still retain their sees and their rank as 
bishops, with the prospect either of receiving the peace of the whole Church, after true and necessary 
signs of repentance or, if (which God forbid) they persist in their heresy, of reaping the reward of their 
misbelief. Dated 20th of July, in the consulship of the illustrious Adelfius (451). 


LETTER XCVI 
TO RAVENNIUS, BISHOP OF ARLES 


(Requesting him to keep Easter on March 23 in 452.) 


LETTER XCVII 


FROM EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF MILAN, TO LEO 


(Informing him that the Tome has been approved by the Synod of Milan, and containing the subscriptions 
of the bishops there assembled.) 


LETTER XCVIII 


FROM THE SYNOD OF CHALCEDON TO LEO 


The great and holy and universal Synod, which by the grace of God and the sanction of our most pious and 
Christ-loving Emperors has been gathered together in the metropolis of Chalcedon in the province of 
Bithynia, to the most holy and blessed archbishop of Rome, Leo. 


I. They congratulate Leo on taking the foremost part in maintaining the Faith. 


“Our mouth was filled with joy and our tongue with exultation .” This prophecy grace has fitly 
appropriated to us for whom the security of religion is ensured. For what is a greater incentive to 
cheerfulness than the Faith? what better inducement to exultation than the Divine knowledge which the 
Saviour Himself gave us from above for salvation, saying, “go ye and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to 
observe all things that I have enjoined you .” And this golden chain leading down from the Author of the 
command to us, you yourself have stedfastly preserved, being set as the mouthpiece unto all of the 
blessed Peter, and imparting the blessedness of his Faith unto all. Whence we too, wisely taking you as 
our guide in all that is good, have shown to the sons of the Church their inheritance of Truth, not giving 
our instruction each singly and in secret, but making known our confession of the Faith in conceit, with 
one consent and agreement. And we were all delighted, revelling, as at an imperial banquet, in the 
spiritual food, which Christ supplied to us through your letter: and we seemed to see the Heavenly 
Bridegroom actually present with us. For if “where two or three are gathered together in His name,” He 
has said that “there He is in the midst of them ,” must He not have been much more particularly present 
with 520 priests, who preferred the spread of knowledge concerning Him to their country and their ease? 
Of whom you were chief, as the head to the members, showing your goodwill in the person of those who 
represented you; whilst our religious Emperors presided to the furtherance of due order, inviting us to 
restore the doctrinal fabric of the Church, even as Zerubbabel invited Joshua to rebuild Jerusalem . 


II. They detail Dioscorus’ wicked acts. 


And the adversary would have been like a wild beast outside the fold, roaring to himself and unable to 
seize any one, had not the late bishop of Alexandria thrown himself for a prey to him, who, though he had 
done many terrible things before, eclipsed the former by the latter deeds; for contrary to all the 
injunctions of the canons, he deposed that blessed shepherd of the saints at Constantinople, Flavian, who 
displayed such Apostolic faith, and the most pious bishop Eusebius, and acquitted by his terror-won votes 
Eutyches, who had been condemned for heresy, and restored to him the dignity which your holiness had 
taken away from him as unworthy of it, and like the strangest of wild beasts, falling upon the vine which 
he found in the finest condition, he uprooted it and brought in that which had been cast away as 
unfruitful, and those who acted like true shepherds he cut off, and set over the flocks those who had 
shown themselves wolves: and besides all this he stretched forth his fury even against him who had been 
charged with the custody of the vine by the Saviour, we mean of course your holiness, and purposed 
excommunication against one who had at heart the unifying of the Church. And instead of showing 
penitence for this, instead of begging mercy with tears, he exulted as if over virtuous actions, rejecting 
your holiness’ letter and resisting all the dogmas of the Truth. 


III. We have deposed Eutyches, treating him as mercifully as we could. 


And we ought to have left him in the position where he had placed himself: but, since we profess the 


inasmuch as he had said that the Word of God was God, in order that he might give no help to the 
presumption of the adversary, (which pretended) that he had seen the Father Himself and in order to draw 
a distinction between the invisible Father and the visible Son, he makes the additional assertion, ex 
abundanti as it were: “No man hath seen God at any time.” What God does he mean? The Word? But he 
has already said: “Him we have seen and heard, and our hands have handled the Word of life.” Well, (I 
must again ask,) what God does he mean? It is of course the Father, with whom was the Word, the only 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, and has Himself declared Him. He was both heard and 
seen and, that He might not be supposed to be a phantom, was actually handled. Him, too, did Paul 
behold; but yet he saw not the Father. “Have I not,” he says, “seen Jesus Christ our Lord?” Moreover, he 
expressly called Christ God, saying: “Of whom are the fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ 
came, who is over all, God blessed for ever.” He shows us also that the Son of God, which is the Word of 
God, is visible, because He who became flesh was called Christ. Of the Father, however, he says to 
Timothy: “Whom none among men hath seen, nor indeed can see;” and he accumulates the description in 
still ampler terms: “Who only hath immortality, and dwelleth in the light which no man can approach 
unto.” It was of Him, too, that he had said in a previous passage: “Now unto the King eternal, immortal, 
invisible, to the only God;” so that we might apply even the contrary qualities to the Son Himself— 
mortality, accessibility—of whom the apostle testifies that “He died according to the Scriptures,” and that 
“He was seen by himself last of all,’“—by means, of course, of the light which was accessible, although it 
was not without imperilling his sight that he experienced that light. A like danger to which also befell 
Peter, and John, and James, (who confronted not the same light) without risking the loss of their reason 
and mind; and if they, who were unable to endure the glory of the Son, had only seen the Father, they 
must have died then and there: “For no man shall see God, and live.” This being the case, it is evident that 
He was always seen from the beginning, who became visible in the end; and that He, (on the contrary,) 
was not seen in the end who had never been visible from the beginning; and that accordingly there are 
two—the Visible and the Invisible. It was the Son, therefore, who was always seen, and the Son who 
always conversed with men, and the Son who has always worked by the authority and will of the Father; 
because “the Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do”—”do” that is, in His mind 
and thought. For the Father acts by mind and thought; whilst the Son, who is in the Father’s mind and 
thought, gives effect and form to what He sees. Thus all things were made by the Son, and without Him 
was not anything made. 


CHAPTER XVI 


EARLY MANIFESTATIONS OF THE SON OF GOD, AS RECORDED IN THE OLD TESTAMENT; REHEARSALS OF HIS 
SUBSEQUENT INCARNATION 


But you must not suppose that only the works which relate to the (creation of the) world were made by 
the Son, but also whatsoever since that time has been done by God. For “the Father who loveth the Son, 
and hath given all things into His hand,” loves Him indeed from the beginning, and from the very first has 
handed all things over to Him. Whence it is written, “From the beginning the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God;” to whom “is given by the Father all power in heaven and on earth.” “The Father judgeth 
no man, but hath committed all judgment to the Son”—from the very beginning even. For when He speaks 
of all power and all judgment, and says that all things were made by Him, and all things have been 
delivered into His hand, He allows no exception (in respect) of time, because they would not be all things 
unless they were the things of all time. It is the Son, therefore, who has been from the beginning 
administering judgment, throwing down the haughty tower, and dividing the tongues, punishing the whole 
world by the violence of waters, raining upon Sodom and Gomorrah fire and brimstone, as the Lord from 
the Lord. For He it was who at all times came down to hold converse with men, from Adam on to the 
patriarchs and the prophets, in vision, in dream, in mirror, in dark saying; ever from the beginning laying 
the foundation of the course of His dispensations, which He meant to follow out to the very last. Thus was 
He ever learning even as God to converse with men upon earth, being no other than the Word which was 
to be made flesh. But He was thus learning (or rehearsing), in order to level for us the way of faith, that 
we might the more readily believe that the Son of God had come down into the world, if we knew that in 
times past also something similar had been done. For as it was on our account and for our learning that 
these events are described in the Scriptures, so for our sakes also were they done—(even ours, I say), 
“upon whom the ends of the world are come.” In this way it was that even then He knew full well what 
human feelings and affections were, intending as He always did to take upon Him man’s actual 
component substances, body and soul, making inquiry of Adam (as if He were ignorant), “Where art thou, 
Adam?”—repenting that He had made man, as if He had lacked foresight; tempting Abraham, as if 
ignorant of what was in man; offended with persons, and then reconciled to them; and whatever other 
(weaknesses and imperfections) the heretics lay hold of (in their assumptions) as unworthy of God, in 
order to discredit the Creator, not considering that these circumstances are suitable enough for the Son, 
who was one day to experience even human sufferings—hunger and thirst, and tears, and actual birth and 
real death, and in respect of such a dispensation “made by the Father a little less than the angels.” But 
the heretics, you may be sure, will not allow that those things are suitable even to the Son of God, which 
you are imputing to the very Father Himself, when you pretend that He made Himself less (than the 
angels) on our account; whereas the Scripture informs us that He who was made less was so affected by 
another, and not Himself by Himself. What, again, if He was One who was “crowned with glory and 
honour,” and He Another by whom He was so crowned,—the Son, in fact, by the Father? Moreover, how 


teaching of the Saviour “who wishes all men to be saved and to come to a knowledge of the Truth ,” as a 
fact we took pains to carry out this merciful policy towards him, and called him in brotherly fashion to 
judgment, not as if trying to cut him off but affording him room for defence and healing; and we prayed 
that he might be victorious over the many charges they had brought against him, in order that we might 
conclude our meeting in peace and happiness and Satan might gain no advantage over us. But he, being 
absolutely convicted by his own conscience , by shirking the trial gave countenance to the accusations and 
rejected the three lawful summonses he received. In consequence of which, we ratified with such 
moderation as we could the vote which he had passed against himself by his blunders, stripping the wolf 
of his shepherd’s skin, which he had long been convicted of wearing for a pretence. Thereupon our 
troubles ceased and straightway a time of welcome happiness set in: and having pulled up one tare, we 
filled the whole world to our delight with pure grain: and having received, as it were, full power to root up 
and to plant, we limited the up-rooting to one and carefully plant a crop of good fruit. For it was God who 
worked, and the triumphant Euphemia who crowned the meeting as for a bridal , and who, taking our 
definition of the Faith as her own confession, presented it to her Bridegroom by our most religious 
Emperor and Christ-loving Empress, appeasing all the tumult of opponents and establishing our 
confession of the Truth as acceptable to Him, and with hand and tongue setting her seal to the votes of us 
all in proclamation thereof. These are the things we have done, with you present in the spirit and known 
to approve of us as brethren, and all but visible to us through the wisdom of your representatives. 


IV. They announce their decision that Constantinople should take precedence next to Rome, and ask Leo’s 
consent to it. 


And we further inform you that we have decided on other things also for the good management and 
stability of church matters, being persuaded that your holiness will accept and ratify them, when you are 
told. The long prevailing custom, which the holy Church of God at Constantinople had of ordaining 
metropolitans for the provinces of Asia, Pontus and Thrace, we have now ratified by the votes of the 
Synod, not so much by way of conferring a privilege on the See of Constantinople as to provide for the 
good government of those cities, because of the frequent disorders that arise on the death of their 
bishops, both clergy and laity being then without a leader and disturbing church order. And this has not 
escaped your holiness, particularly in the case of Ephesus, which has often caused you annoyance . We 
have ratified also the canon of the 150 holy Fathers who met at Constantinople in the time of the great 
Theodosius of holy memory, which ordains that after your most holy and Apostolic See, the See of 
Constantinople shall take precedence, being placed second: for we are persuaded that with your usual 
care for others you have often extended that Apostolic prestige which belongs to you, to the church in 
Constantinople also, by virtue of your great disinterestedness in sharing all your own good things with 
your spiritual kinsfolk. Accordingly vouchsafe most holy and blessed father to accept as your own wish, 
and as conducing to good government the things which we have resolved on for the removal of all 
confusion and the confirmation of church order. For your holiness’ delegates, the most pious bishops 
Paschasinus and Lucentius, and with them the right Godly presbyter Boniface, attempted vehemently to 
resist these decisions, from a strong desire that this good work also should start from your foresight, in 
order that the establishment of good order as well as of the Faith should be put to your account. For we 
duly regarding our most devout and Christ loving Emperors, who delight therein, and the illustrious 
senate and, so to say, the whole imperial city, considered it opportune to use the meeting of this 
ecumenical Synod for the ratification of your honour, and confidently corroborated this decision as if it 
were initiated by you with your customary fostering zeal, knowing that every success of the children 
rebounds to the parent’s glory. Accordingly, we entreat you, honour our decision by your assent, and as we 
have yielded to the head our agreement on things honourable, so may the head also fulfil for the children 
what is fitting. For thus will our pious Emperors be treated with due regard, who have ratified your 
holiness’ judgment as law, and the See of Constantinople will receive its recompense for having always 
displayed such loyalty on matters of religion towards you, and for having so zealously linked itself to you 
in full agreement. But that you may know that we have done nothing for favour or in hatred, but as being 
guided by the Divine Will, we have made known to you the whole scope of our proceedings to strengthen 
our position and to ratify and establish what we have done . 


LETTER XCIX 
FROM RAVENNUS AND OTHER GALLIC BISHOPS 


(Announcing that the Tome has been accepted in Gaul also as a definitive statement of the Faith, with the 
bishops’ subscriptions.) 


LETTER C 
FROM THE EMPEROR MARCIAN 


(Dealing much more briefly with the same subjects as Letter XCVIII. above.) 


LETTER CI 


FROM ANATOLIUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE, TO LEO 


(Dealing with much the same subjects as Letter XCVIII. from Anatolius’ own standpoint: Chap. iii. is 
translated in extenso as illustrating XCVIII., chap. iii.) 


III. He describes the circumstances under which the doctrine of the Incarnation had been formulated by 
the Synod. 


But since after passing judgment upon him we had to come to an agreement with prayers and tears upon 
a definition of the right Faith; for that was the chief reason for the Emperor’s summoning the holy Synod, 
at which your holiness was present in the spirit with us, and wrought with us by the God-fearing men who 
were sent from you; we, having the protection of the most holy and beautiful martyr Euphemia, have all 
given ourselves to this important matter with all deliberateness. And as the occasion demanded that all 
the assembled holy bishops should publish a unanimous decision for clearness and for an explicit 
statement of the Faith in our Lord Jesus Christ the Lord God who is found and revealed even to those who 
seek Him not, yes, even to those who ask not for Him , in spite of some attempts to resist at first, 
nevertheless showed us His Truth, and ordained that it should be written down and proclaimed by all 
unanimously and without gainsaying, which thus confirmed the souls of the strong, and invited into the 
way of Truth all who were swerving therefrom. And, indeed, after unanimously setting our names to this 
document, we who have assembled in this ecumenical Synod in the name of the Faith of the same most 
holy and triumphant martyr, Euphemia, and of our most religious and Christ-loving Emperor Marcian, and 
our most religious and in all things most faithful daughter the Empress Pulcheria Augusta, with prayer 
and joy and happiness, having laid on the holy altar the definition written in accordance with your holy 
epistle for the confirmation of our Fathers’ Faith, presented it to their pious care; for thus they had asked 
to receive it, and, having received it, they glorified with us their Master Christ, who had driven away all 
the mist of heresy and had graciously made clear the word of Truth. And in this way was simultaneously 
established the peace of the Church and the agreement of the priests concerning the pure Faith by the 
Saviour’s mercy. 


LETTER CII 
TO THE GALLIC BISHOPS 


(Thanking them for their letter (viz. XCIX.) to him, and announcing the result of the Synod of Chalcedon.) 


LETTER CIII 
TO THE GALLIC BISHOPS 


(Written later: enclosing a copy of the sentence against Eutyches and Dioscorus.) 


LETTER CIV 


LEO, THE BISHOP, TO MARCIAN AUGUSTUS 


(To Marcian Augustus, about the presumption of Anatolius, by the hand of Lucian the bishop and Basil the 
deacon.) 


I. He congratulates the Emperor on his share in the triumph of the catholic Faith. 


By the great bounty of God’s mercy the joys of the whole catholic Church were multiplied when through 
your clemency’s holy and glorious zeal the most pestilential error was abolished among us; so that our 
labours the more speedily reached their desired end, because your God-serving Majesty had so faithfully 
and powerfully assisted them. For although the liberty of the Gospel had to be defended against certain 
dissentients in the power of the Holy Ghost, and through the instrumentality of the Apostolic See, yet 
God’s grace has shown itself more manifestly (than we could have hoped) by vouchsafing to the world that 
in the victory of the Truth only the authors of the violation of the Faith should perish and the Church 
restored to her soundness. Accordingly the war which the enemy of our peace had stirred up, was so 
happily ended, the Lord’s right hand fighting for us, that when Christ triumphed all His priests shared in 
the one victory, and when the light of Truth shone forth, only the shades of error, with its champions, were 
dispelled. For as in believing the Lord’s own resurrection, with a view to strengthen the beginnings of 
Faith, confidence was much increased by the fact that certain Apostles doubted of the bodily reality of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and by examining the prints of the nails and the wound of the spear with sight and 
touch removed the doubts of all by doubting; so now, too, while the misbelief of some is refuted, the 
hearts of all hesitaters are strengthened, and that which caused blindness to some few avails for the 
enlightenment of the whole body. In which work your clemency duly and rightly rejoices, having faithfully 
and properly provided that the devil’s snares should do no hurt to the Eastern churches, but that to 
propitiate God everywhere more acceptable holocausts should be offered; seeing that through the 


mediator between God and man, the Man Christ Jesus, one and the self-same creed is held by people, 
priests, and princes, O most glorious son and most clement Augustus. 


II. Considering all the circumstances Anatolius might have been expected to show more modesty. 


But now that these things, about which so great a concourse of priests assembled, have been brought to a 
good and desirable conclusion, I am surprised and grieved that the peace of the universal Church which 
had been divinely restored is again being disturbed by a spirit of self-seeking. For although my brother 
Anatolius seems necessarily to have consulted his own interest in forsaking the error of those who 
ordained him, and with salutary change of mind accepting the catholic Faith, yet he ought to have taken 
care not to mar by any depravity of desire that which he is known to have obtained through your means . 
For we, having regard to your faith and intervention, though his antecedents were suspicious on account 
of those who consecrated him , wished to be kind rather than just towards him, that by the use of healing 
measures we might assuage all disturbances which through the operations of the devil had been excited; 
and this ought to have made him modest rather than the opposite. For even if he had been lawfully and 
regularly ordained for conspicuous merit, and by the wisest selection yet without respect to the canons of 
the Fathers, the ordinances of the Holy Ghost, and the precedents of antiquity, no votes could have availed 
in his favour. I speak before a Christian and a truly religious, truly orthodox prince (when I say that) 
Anatolius the bishop detracts greatly from his proper merits in desiring undue aggrandizement. 


III. The city of Constantinople, royal though it be, can never be raised to Apostolic rank. 


Let the city of Constantinople have, as we desire, its high rank, and under the protection of God’s right 
hand, long enjoy your clemency’s rule. Yet things secular stand on a different basis from things divine: and 
there can be no sure building save on that rock which the Lord has laid for a foundation. He that covets 
what is not his due, loses what is his own. Let it be enough for Anatolius that by the aid of your piety and 
by my favour and approval he has obtained the bishopric of so great a city. Let him not disdain a city 
which is royal, though he cannot make it an Apostolic See ; and let him on no account hope that he can 
rise by doing injury to others. For the privileges of the churches determined by the canons of the holy 
Fathers, and fixed by the decrees of the Nicene Synod, cannot be overthrown by any unscrupulous act, 
nor disturbed by any innovation. And in the faithful execution of this task by the aid of Christ I am bound 
to display an unflinching devotion; for it is a charge entrusted to me, and it tends to my condemnation if 
the rules sanctioned by the Fathers and drawn up under the guidance of God’s Spirit at the Synod of 
Nicaea for the government of the whole Church are violated with my connivance (which God forbid), and 
if the wishes of a single brother have more weight with me than the common good of the Lord’s whole 
house. 


IV. He asks the Emperor to express his disapproval of Anatolius’ self-seeking spirit. 


And therefore knowing that your glorious clemency is anxious for the peace of the Church and extends its 
protection and approval to those measures which conduce to pacific unity, I pray and beseech you with 
earnest entreaty to refuse all sanction and protection to these unscrupulous attempts against Christian 
unity and peace, and put a salutary check upon my brother Anatolius’ desires, which will only injure 
himself, if he persists: that he may not desire things which are opposed to your glory and the needs of the 
times, and wish to be greater than his predecessors, and that it may be free for him to be as pre-eminent 
as he can in virtues, in which he will be partaker only if he prefer to be adorned with love rather than 
puffed up with ambition. The conception of this unwarrantable wish he ought indeed never to have 
received within the secret of his heart, but when my brothers and fellow-bishops who were there to 
represent me withstood him, he might at least have desisted from his unlawful self-seeking at their 
wholesome opposition. For both your gracious Majesty and his own letter affirm that the legates of the 
Apostolic See opposed him as they ought with the most justifiable resistance, so that his presumption was 
the less excusable in that not even when rebuked did it restrain itself. 


V. And to try to bring him to a right mind. 


And hence, because it becomes your glorious faith that, as heresy was overthrown, God acting through 
you, so now all self-seeking should be defeated, do that which beseems both your Christian and your 
kingly goodness, so that the said bishop may obey the Fathers, further the cause of peace, and not think 
he had any right to ordain a bishop for the Church of Antioch, as he presumed to do without any 
precedent and contrary to the provisions of the canons: an act which from a longing to re-establish the 
Faith and in the interests of peace we have determined not to cancel. Let him abstain therefore from 
doing despite to the rules of the Church and shun unlawful excesses, lest in attempting things 
unfavourable to peace he cut himself off from the universal Church. I had much liefer love him for acting 
blamelessly than find him persist in this presumptuous frame of mind which may separate him from us all. 
My brother and fellow-bishop, Lucian, who with my son, Basil the deacon, brought your clemency’s letter 
to me, has fulfilled the duties he undertook as legate with all devotion: for he must not be reckoned to 
have failed in his mission, the course of events having rather failed him. Dated the 22nd of May in the 
consulship of the illustrious Herculanus (452). 


LETTER CV 


(TO PULCHERIA AUGUSTA ABOUT THE SELF-SEEKING OF ANATOLIUS.) 


Leo the bishop to Pulcheria Augusta. 


I. He congratulates the Empress on the triumph of the Faith, but regrets the introduction of a new 
controversy into the Church. 


We rejoice ineffably with your Grace that the catholic Faith has been defended against heretics and peace 
restored to the whole Church through your clemency’s holy and God-pleasing zeal: giving thanks to the 
Merciful and Almighty God that He has suffered none save those who loved darkness rather than light to 
be defrauded of the gospel-truth: so that by the removal of the mists of error the purest light might arise 
in the hearts of all, and that darkness-loving foe might not triumph over certain weak souls, whom not 
only those who stood unhurt but also those whom he had made to totter have overcome, and that by the 
abolition of error the true Faith might reign throughout the world, and “every tongue might confess that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father .” But when the whole world had been confirmed in 
the unity of the Gospel, and the hearts of all priests had been guided into the same belief, it had been 
better that besides those matters for which the holy Synod was assembled, and which were brought to a 
satisfactory agreement through your Grace’s zeal, nothing should be introduced to counteract so great an 
advantage, and that a council of bishops should not be made an occasion for the inopportune advancing of 
an illegitimate desire. 


II. The Nicene canons are unalterable and binding universally. 


For my brother and fellow-bishop Anatolius not sufficiently considering your Grace’s kindness and the 
favour of my assent, whereby he gained the priesthood of the church of Constantinople, instead of 
rejoicing at what he has gained, has been inflamed with undue desires beyond the measure of his rank, 
believing that his intemperate self-seeking could be advanced by the assertion that certain persons had 
signified their assent thereto by an extorted signature: notwithstanding that my brethren and fellow- 
bishops, who represented me, faithfully and laudably expressed their dissent from these attempts which 
are doomed to speedy failure. For no one may venture upon anything in opposition to the enactments of 
the Fathers’ canons which many long years ago in the city of Nicaea were founded upon the decrees of the 
Spirit, so that any one who wishes to pass any different decree injures himself rather than impairs them. 
And if all pontiffs will but keep them inviolate as they should, there will be perfect peace and complete 
harmony through all the churches: there will be no disagreements about rank, no disputes about 
ordinations, no controversies about privileges, no strifes about taking that which is another’s; but by the 
fair law of love a reasonable order will be kept both in conduct and in office, and he will be truly great 
who is found free from all self-seeking, as the Lord says, “Whosoever will become greater among you, let 
him be your minister, and whosoever will be first among you shall be your slave; even as the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto but to minister .” And yet these precepts were at the time given to men 
who wished to rise from a mean estate and to pass from the lowest to the highest things; but what more 
does the ruler of the church of Constantinople covet than he has gained? or what will satisfy him, if the 
magnificence and renown of so great a city is not enough? It is too arrogant and intemperate thus to step 
beyond all proper bounds and trampling on ancient custom to wish to seize another’s right: to increase 
one man’s dignity at the expense of so many metropolitans’ primacy, and to carry a new war of confusion 
into peaceful provinces which were long ago set at rest by the enactments of the holy Nicene Synod: to 
break through the venerable Fathers’ decrees by alleging the consent of certain bishops, which even the 
course of so many years has not rendered effective. For it is boasted that this has been winked at for 
almost 60 years now, and the said bishop thinks that he is assisted thereby; but it is vain for him to look 
for assistance from that which, even if a man dared to wish for it, yet he could never obtain. 


III. Only by imitating his predecessor will he regain Leo’s confidence: the assent of the bishops is declared 
null and void. 


Let him realize what a man he has succeeded, and expelling all the spirit of pride let him imitate Flavian’s 
faith, Flavian’s modesty, Flavian’s humility, which has raised him right to a confessor’s glory. If he will 
shine with his virtues, he will merit all praise, and in all quarters he will win an abundance of love not by 
seeking human advancement but by deserving Divine favour. And by this careful course I promise he will 
bind my heart also to him, and the love of the Apostolic See, which we have ever bestowed on the church 
of Constantinople, shall never be violated by any change. Because if sometimes rulers fall into errors 
through want of moderation, yet the churches of Christ do not lose their purity. But the bishops’ assents, 
which are opposed to the regulations of the holy canons composed at Nicaea in conjunction with your 
faithful Grace, we do not recognize, and by the blessed Apostle Peter’s authority we absolutely dis-annul 
in comprehensive terms, in all ecclesiastical cases obeying those laws which the Holy Ghost set forth by 
the 318 bishops for the pacific observance of all priests in such sort that even if a much greater number 
were to pass a different decree to theirs, whatever was opposed to their constitution would have to be 
held in no respect. 


IV. He requests the Empress to give his letter her favourable consideration. 


And so I request your Grace to receive in a worthy spirit this lengthy letter, in which I had to explain my 
views, at the hands of my brother and fellow-bishop Lucianus, who, as far as in him lies, has faithfully 
executed the anxious duties of his undertaking as my delegate, and of my son Basil, the deacon. And 
because it is your habit to labour for the peace and unity of the Church, for his soul’s health keep my 
brother Anatolius the bishop, to whom I have extended my love by your advice, within those limits which 
shall be profitable to him, that as your clemency’s glory is magnified already for the restoration of the 
Faith, so it may be published abroad for the restraint of self-seeking. Dated the 22nd of May, in the 
consulship of the illustrious Herculanus (452). 


LETTER CVI 


TO ANATOLIUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE, IN REBUKE OF HIS SELF-SEEKING 
Leo, the bishop, to Anatolius, the bishop. 
I. He commends Anatolius for his orthodoxy, but condemns him for his presumption. 


Now that the light of Gospel Truth has been manifested, as we wished, through God’s grace, and the night 
of most pestilential error has been dispelled from the universal Church, we are unspeakably glad in the 
Lord, because the difficult charge entrusted to us has been brought to the desired conclusion, even as the 
text of your letter announces, so that, according to the Apostle’s teaching, “we all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no schisms among us: but that we be perfect in the same mind and in the same 
knowledge .” In devotion to which work we commend you, beloved, for taking part: for thus you benefited 
those who needed correction by your activity, and purged yourself from all complicity with the 
transgressors. For when your predecessor Flavian, of happy memory, was deposed for his defence of 
catholic Truth, not unjustly it was believed that your ordainers seemed to have consecrated one like 
themselves, contrary to the provision of the holy canons. But God’s mercy was present in this, directing 
and confirming you, that you might make good use of bad beginnings, and show that you were promoted 
not by men’s judgment, but by God’s loving-kindness: and this may be accepted as true, on condition that 
you lose not the grace of this Divine gift by another cause of offence. For the catholic, and especially the 
Lord’s priest, must not only be entangled in no error, but also be corrupted by no covetousness; for, as 
says the Holy Scripture, “Go not after thy lusts, and decline from thy desire. “ Many enticements of this 
world, many vanities must be resisted, that the perfection of true self-discipline may be attained the first 
blemish of which is pride, the beginning of transgression and the origin of sin. For the mind greedy of 
power knows not either how to abstain from things forbidden nor to enjoy things permitted, so long as 
transgressions go unpunished and run into undisciplined and wicked excesses, and wrong doings are 
multiplied, which were only endured in our zeal for the restoration of the Faith and love of harmony . 


II. Nothing can cancel or modify the Nicene canons. 


And so after the not irreproachable beginning of your ordination, after the consecration of the bishop of 
Antioch, which you claimed for yourself contrary to the regulations of the canons, I grieve, beloved, that 
you have fallen into this too, that you should try to break down the most sacred constitutions of the 
Nicene canons : as if this opportunity had expressly offered itself to you for the See of Alexandria to lose 
its privilege of second place, and the church of Antioch to forego its right to being third in dignity, in order 
that when these places had been subjected to your jurisdiction, all metropolitan bishops might be 
deprived of their proper honour. By which unheard of and never before attempted excesses you went so 
far beyond yourself as to drag into an occasion of self-seeking, and force connivance from that holy Synod 
which the zeal of our most Christian prince had convened, solely to extinguish heresy and to confirm the 
catholic Faith: as if the unlawful wishes of a multitude could not be rejected, and that state of things 
which was truly ordained by the Holy Spirit in the canon of Nicaea could in any part be overruled by any 
one. Let no synodal councils flatter themselves upon the size of their assemblies, and let not any number 
of priests, however much larger, dare either to compare or to prefer themselves to those 318 bishops, 
seeing that the Synod of Nicaea is hallowed by God with such privilege, that whether by fewer or by more 
ecclesiastical judgments are supported, whatever is opposed to their authority is utterly destitute of all 
authority. 


III. The Synod of Chalcedon, which met for one purpose, ought never to have been used for another. 


Accordingly these things which are found to be contrary to those most holy canons are exceedingly 
unprincipled and misguided. This haughty arrogance tends to the disturbance of the whole Church, which 
has purposed so to misuse a synodal council, as by wicked arguments to over-persuade, or by intimidation 
to compel, the brethren to agree with it, when they had been summoned simply on a matter of Faith, and 
had come to a decision on the subject which was to engage their care. For it was on this ground that our 
brothers sent by the Apostolic see, who presided in our stead at the synod with commendable firmness, 
withstood their illegal attempts, openly protesting against the introduction of any reprehensible 
innovation contrary to the enactments of the Council of Nicaea. And there can be no doubt about their 
opposition, seeing that you yourself in your epistle complain of their wish to contravene your attempts. 
And therein indeed you greatly commend them to me by thus writing, whereas you accuse yourself in 


refusing to obey them concerning your unlawful designs, vainly seeking what cannot be granted, and 
craving what is bad for your soul’s health, and can never win our consent. For may I never be guilty of 
assisting so wrong a desire, which ought rather to be subverted by my aid, and that of all who think not 
high things, but agree with the lowly. 


IV. The Nicene Canons are for universal application and not to be wrested to private interpretations. 


These holy and venerable fathers who in the city of Nicaea, after condemning the blasphemous Arius with 
his impiety, laid down a code of canons for the Church to last till the end of the world, survive not only 
with us but with the whole of mankind in their constitutions; and, if anywhere men venture upon what is 
contrary to their decrees, it is ipso facto null and void; so that what is universally laid down for our 
perpetual advantage can never be modified by any change, nor can the things which were destined for the 
common good be perverted to private interests; and thus so long as the limits remain, which the Fathers 
fixed, no one may invade another’s right but each must exercise himself within the proper and lawful 
bounds, to the extent of his power, in the breadth of love; of which the bishop of Constantinople may reap 
the fruits richly enough, if he rather relies on the virtue of humility than is puffed up with the spirit of self- 
seeking. 


V. The sanction alleged to have been accorded 60 years ago to the supremacy of Constantinople over 
Alexandria and Antioch is worthless. 


“Be not highminded,” brother, “but fear ,” and cease to disquiet with unwarrantable demands the pious 
ears of Christian princes, who I am sure will be better pleased by your modesty than by your pride. For 
your purpose is in no way whatever supported by the written assent of certain bishops given, as you 
allege, 60 years ago , and never brought to the knowledge of the Apostolic See by your predecessors; and 
this transaction, which from its outset was doomed to fall through and has now long done so, you now 
wish to bolster up by means that are too late and useless, viz., by extracting from the brethren an 
appearance of consent which their modesty from very weariness yielded to their own injury. Remember 
what the Lord threatens him with, who shall have caused one of the little ones to stumble, and get wisdom 
to understand what a judgment of God he will have to endure who has not feared to give occasion of 
stumbling to so many churches and so many priests. For I confess I am so fast bound by love of the whole 
brotherhood that I will not agree with any one in demands which are against his own interests, and thus 
you may clearly perceive that my opposition to you, beloved, proceeds from the kindly intention to 
restrain you from disturbing the universal Church by sounder counsel. The rights of provincial primates 
may not be overthrown nor metropolitan bishops be defrauded of privileges based on antiquity. The See of 
Alexandria may not lose any of that dignity which it merited through S. Mark, the evangelist and disciple 
of the blessed Peter, nor may the splendour of so great a church be obscured by another’s clouds, 
Dioscorus having fallen through his persistence in impiety. The church of Antioch too, in which first at the 
preaching of the blessed Apostle Peter the Christian name arose , must continue in the position assigned 
it by the Fathers, and being set in the third place must never be lowered therefrom. For the See is on a 
different footing to the holders of it; and each individual’s chief honour is his own integrity. And since that 
does not lose its proper worth in any place, how much more glorious must it be when placed in the 
magnificence of the city of Constantinople, where many priests may find both a defence of the Fathers’ 
canons and an example of uprightness in observing you? 


VI. Christian love demands self-denial not self-seeking. 


In thus writing to you, brother, I exhort and admonish you in the Lord, laying aside all ambitious desires to 
cherish rather a spirit of love and to adorn yourself to your profit with the virtues of love, according to the 
Apostle’s teaching. For love “is patient and kind, and envies not, acts not iniquitously, is not puffed up, is 
not ambitious, seeks not its own .” Hence if love seeks not its own, how greatly does he sin who covets 
another’s? From which I desire you to keep yourself altogether, and to remember that sentence which 
says, “Hold what thou hast, that no other take thy crown .” For if you seek what is not permitted, you will 
deprive yourself by your own action and judgment of the peace of the universal Church. Our brother and 
fellow-bishop Lucian and our son Basil the deacon, attended to your injunctions with all the zeal they 
possessed, but justice refused to give effect to their pleadings. Dated the 22nd of May in the consulship of 
the illustrious Herculanus (452). 


LETTER CVII 
TO JULIAN, BISHOP OF COS 


(Expostulating with him for putting personal considerations before the good of the Church in the matter of 
the precedence of the See of Constantinople.) 


LETTER CVIII 


TO THEODORE, BISHOP OF FORUM JULII 


Leo, the bishop, to Theodore, bishop of Forum Julii. 
I. Theodorus should not have approached him except through his metropolitan. 


Your first proceeding, when anxious, should have been to have consulted your metropolitan on the point 
which seemed to need inquiry, and if he too was unable to help you, beloved, you should both have asked 
to be instructed (by us); for in matters, which concern all the Lord’s priests as a whole, no inquiry ought 
to be made without the primates. But in order that the consulter’s doubts may in any case be set at rest, I 
will not keep back the Church’s rules about the state of penitents. 


II. The grace of penitence is for those who fall after baptism. 


The manifold mercy of God so assists men when they fall, that not only by the grace of baptism but also by 
the remedy of penitence is the hope of eternal life revived, in order that they who have violated the gifts 
of the second birth, condemning themselves by their own judgment, may attain to remission of their 
crimes, the provisions of the Divine Goodness having so ordained that God’s indulgence cannot be 
obtained without the supplications of priests. For the Mediator between God and men, the Man Christ 
Jesus, has transmitted this power to those that are set over the Church that they should both grant a 
course of penitence to those who confess, and, when they are cleansed by wholesome correction admit 
them through the door of reconciliation to communion in the sacraments. In which work assuredly the 
Saviour Himself unceasingly takes part and is never absent from those things, the carrying out of which 
He has committed to His ministers, saying: “Lo, I am with you all the days even to the completion of the 
age :” so that whatever is accomplished through our service in due order and with satisfactory results we 
doubt not to have been vouchsafed through the Holy Spirit. 


III. Penitence is sure only in this life. 


But if any one of those for whom we entreat God be hindered by some obstacle and lose the benefit of 
immediate absolution, and before he attain to the remedies appointed, end his days in the course of 
nature, he will not be able when stripped of the flesh to gain that which when yet in the body he did not 
receive. And there will be no need for us to weigh the merits and acts of those who have thus died, seeing 
that the Lord our God, whose judgments cannot be found out, has reserved for His own decision that 
which our priestly ministry could not complete: for He wishes His power to be so feared that this fear may 
benefit all, and every one may dread that which happens to the lukewarm or careless. For it is most 
expedient and essential that the guilt of sins should be loosed by priestly supplication before the last day 
of life. 


IV. And yet penitence and reconciliation must not be refused to men in extremis. 


But to those who in time of need and in urgent danger implore the aid first of penitence, then of 
reconciliation, must neither means of amendment nor reconciliation be forbidden: because we cannot 
place limits to God’s mercy nor fix times for Him with whom true conversion suffers no delay of 
forgiveness, as says God’s Spirit by the prophet, “when thou hast turned and lamented, then shalt thou be 
saved ;” and elsewhere, “Declare thou thy iniquities beforehand, that thou may’st be justified ;” and again, 
“For with the Lord there is mercy, and with Him is plenteous redemption .” And so in dispensing God’s 
gifts we must not be hard, nor neglect the tears and groans of self-accusers, seeing that we believe the 
very feeling of penitence springs from the inspiration of God, as says the Apostle, “lest perchance God will 
give them repentance that they may recover themselves from the snares of the devil, by whom they are 
held captive at his will .” 


V. Hazardous as deathbed repentance is, the grace of absolution must not be refused even when it can be 
asked for only by signs. 


Hence it behoves each individual Christian to listen to the judgment of his own conscience, lest he put off 
the turning to God from day to day and fix the time of his amendment at the end of his life; for it is most 
perilous for human frailty and ignorance to confine itself to such conditions as to be reduced to the 
uncertainty of a few hours, and instead of winning indulgence by fuller amendment, to choose the narrow 
limits of that time when space is scarcely found even for the penitent’s confession or the priest’s 
absolution. But, as I have said, even such men’s needs must be so assisted that the free action of 
penitence and the grace of communion be not denied them, if they demand it even when their voice is 
gone, by the signs of a still clear intellect. And if they be so overcome by the stress of their malady that 
they cannot signify in the priest’s presence what just before they were asking for, the testimony of 
believers standing by must prevail for them, that they may obtain the benefit of penitence and 
reconciliation simultaneously, so long as the regulations of the Fathers’ canons be observed in reference 
to those persons who have sinned against God by forsaking the Faith. 


VI. He is to bring this letter to the notice of the metropolitan. 


These answers, brother, which I have given to your questions in order that nothing different be done 
under the excuse of ignorance, you shall bring to the notice of your metropolitan; that if there chance to 


be any of the brethren who before now have thought there was any doubt about these points, they may be 
instructed by him concerning what I have written to you. Dated June 11th in the consulship of the 
illustrious Herculanus (452). 


LETTER CIX 


TO JULIAN, BISHOP OF COS 
Leo, the pope, to Julian, the bishop. 
I. He laments over the recent rioting in Palestine. 


The information which you give, brother, about the riotous doings of the false monks is serious and to no 
slight degree lamentable; for they are due to the war which the wicked Eutyches by the madness of 
deceivers is waging against the preaching of the Gospel and the Apostles, though it will end in his own 
destruction and that of his followers: but this is delayed by the long-suffering of God, in order that it may 
appear how greatly the enemies of the cross of Christ are enslaved to the devil; because heretical 
depravity, breaking through its ancient veil of pretence can no longer restrain itself within the limits of its 
hypocrisy, and has poured forth all its long-concealed poison, raging against the disciples of the Truth not 
only with pen but also with deeds of violence , in order to wrest consent from unlearned simplicity or from 
panic-stricken faith. But the sons of light ought not to be so afraid of the sons of darkness, as being sane 
to acquiesce in the ideas of madmen or to think that any respect should be shown to men of this kind; for, 
if they would rather perish than recover their senses, provision must be made lest their escape from 
punishment should do wider harm, and long toleration of them should lead to the destruction of many. 


II. The ringleaders must be removed to a distance. 


I am not unaware what love and favour is due to our sons, those holy and true monks, who forsake not the 
moderation of their profession, and carry into practice what they promised by their vows. But these 
insolent disturbers, who boast of their insults and injuries to priests , are to be held not the slaves of 
Christ, but the soldiers of Antichrist, and must be chiefly humiliated in the person of their leaders, who 
incite the ignorant mob to uphold their insubordination. And hence, seeing that our most merciful Prince 
loves the catholic Faith with all the devotion of a religious heart, and is greatly offended at the effrontery 
of these rebel heretics, as is everywhere reported, we must appeal to his clemency that the instigators of 
these seditions be removed from their mad congregations; and not only Eutyches and Dioscorus but also 
any who have been forward in aiding their wrongheaded madness, be placed where they can hold no 
intercourse with their partners in blasphemy: for the simpleness of some may chance to be healed by this 
method, and men will be more easily recalled to soundness of mind, if they be set free from the 
incitements of pestilential teachers. 


III. He sends a letter of S. Athanasius to show that the present heresy is only a revival of former exploded 
heresies. 


But lest the instruction necessary for the confirmation of faithful spirits or the refutation of heretics 
should be wanting or not expressed, I have sent the letter of bishop Athanasius of holy memory addressed 
to bishop Epictetus , whose testimony Cyril of holy memory made use of at the Synod of Ephesus against 
Nestorius, because it has so clearly and carefully set forth the Incarnation of the Word, as to overthrow 
both Nestorius and Eutyches by anticipation in the heresies of those times. Let the followers of Eutyches 
and Dioscorus dare to accuse such an authority as this of ignorance or of heresy, who assert that our 
preaching goes astray from the teaching and the knowledge of the Fathers. But it ought to avail for the 
confirmation of the minds of all the Lord’s priests, who, having been already detected and condemned of 
heresy in respect of the authorities they followed, now begin more openly to set forth their blasphemous 
dogma, lest, if their meaning were hid beneath the cloke of silence it might still be doubtful whether the 
triple error of Apollinaris , and the mad notion of the Manichees was really revived in them. And as they 
no longer seek to hide themselves but rise boldly against the churches of Christ, must we not take care to 
destroy all the strength of their attempts, observing, as I have said, such discrimination as to separate the 
incorrigible from the more docile spirits: for “evil conversations corrupt good manners ,” and “the wise 
man will be sharper than the pestilent person who is chastised ;” in order that in whatever way the society 
of the wicked is broken up, some vessels may be snatched from the devil’s hand? For we ought not to be 
so offended at scurrilous and empty words as to have no care for their correction. 


IV. He expresses a hope that Juvenal’s timely acknowledgment of error will be imitated by the rest. 


But bishop Juvenal, whose injuries are to be lamented, joined himself too rashly to those blasphemous 
heretics, and by embracing Eutyches and Dioscorus, drove many ignorant folk headlong by his example, 
albeit he afterwards corrected himself by wiser counsels. These men, however, who drank in more 
greedily the wicked poison, have become the enemies of him, whose disciples they had been before, so 
that the very food he had supplied them was turned to his own ruin: and yet it is to be hoped they will 
imitate him in amending his ways, if only the holy associations of the neighbourhood in which they dwell 
will help them to recover their senses. But the character of him who has usurped the place of a bishop still 


living cannot be doubted from the character of his actions, nor is it to be disputed that he who is loved by 
the assailants of the Faith must be a misbeliever. Meanwhile, brother, do not hesitate to continue with 
anxious care to keep me acquainted with the course of events by more frequent letters. Dated November 
25th in the consulship of Herculanus (452). 


LETTER CX 
FROM MARCIAN AUGUSTUS 


(Expressing surprise that Leo has not by now confirmed the acts of the Synod, and asking for a speedy 
confirmation.) 


LETTER CXI 


TO MARCIAN AUGUSTUS 


(About Anatolius’ mistake in deposing Actions from the office of archdeacon and putting in Andrew 
instead.) 


LETTER CXII 
TO PULCHERIA AUGUSTA 


(On the same subject more briefly.) 


LETTER CXIII 


TO JULIAN, BISHOP OF COS 


Leo, bishop of Rome, to Julian, bishop of Cos. 
I. After thanks for Julian’s sympathy he complains of the deposition of Aetius from the archdeaconry. 


I acknowledge in your letter, beloved, the feelings of brotherly love, in that you sympathize with us in true 
grief at the many grievous evils we have borne. But we pray that these things which the Lord has either 
allowed or wished us to suffer, may avail to the correction of those who live through them , and that 
adversities may cease through the cessation of offences. Both which results will follow through the mercy 
of God, if only He remove the scourge and turn the hearts of His people to Himself. But as you, brother, 
are saddened by the hostilities which have raged around us, so I am made anxious because, as your letter 
indicates, the treacherous attacks of heretics are not set at rest in the church of Constantinople, and men 
seek occasion to persecute those who have been the defenders of the catholic Faith. For so long as Aetius 
is removed from his office of archdeacon under pretence of promotion and Andrew is taken into his place, 
who had been cast off for associating with heretics; so long as respect is shown to the accusers of Flavian 
of holy memory, and the partners or disciples of that most pious confessor are put down, it is only too 
clearly shown what pleases the bishop of the church itself. Towards whom I put off taking action till I hear 
the merits of the case and await his own dealing with me in the letter our son Aetius tells me he will send, 
giving opportunity for voluntary correction, whereby I desire my vexation to be appeased. Nevertheless, I 
have written to our most clement Prince and the most pious Augusta about these things which concern 
the peace of the Church; and I do not doubt they will in the devoutness of their faith take heed lest a 
heresy already condemned should succeed in springing up again to the detriment of their own glorious 
work. 


II. He asks Julian to act for him as Anatolius is deficient in vigour. 


See then, beloved brother, that you bestow the necessary thought on the cares of the Apostolic See, which 
by her rights as your mother commends to you, who were nourished at her breast, the defence of the 
catholic Truth against Nestorians and Eutychians, in order that, supported by the Divine help, you may 
not cease to watch the interests of the city of Constantinople, lest at any time the storms of error arise 
within her. And because the faith of our glorious Princes is so great that you may confidently suggest what 
is necessary to them, use their piety for the benefit of the universal Church. But if ever you consult me, 
beloved, on things which you think doubtful, my reply shall not fail to supply instruction, so that, apart 
from cases which ought to be decided by the inquiries of the bishops of each particular church, you may 
act as my legate and undertake the special charge of preventing the Nestorian or Eutychian heresy 
reviving in any quarter; because the bishop of Constantinople does not possess catholic vigour, and is not 
very jealous either for the mystery of man’s salvation or for his own reputation: whereas if he had any 
spiritual activity, he ought to have considered by whom he was ordained, and whom he succeeded in such 
a way as to follow the blessed Flavian rather than the instruments of his promotion. And, therefore, when 
our most religious Princes deign in accordance with my entreaties to reprimand our brother Anatolius on 
those matters, which deservedly come under blame, join your diligence to theirs, beloved, that all causes 


of offences may be removed by the application of the fullest correction and he cease from injuring our son 
Aetius. For with a catholic-minded bishop even though there was something which seemed calculated to 
annoy in his archdeacon, it ought to have been passed over from regard for the Faith, rather than that the 
most worthless heretic should take the place of a catholic. And so when I have learnt the rest of the story, 
I shall then more clearly gather what ought to be done. For, meanwhile, I have thought better to restrain 
my vexation and to exercise patience that there might be room for forgiveness. 


III. He asks for further information about the rioting in Palestine and in Egypt. 


But with regard to the monks of Palestine, who are said this long time to be in a state of mutiny, I know 
not by what spirit they are at present moved. Nor has any one yet explained to me what reasons they 
seem to bring forward for their discontent: whether for instance, they wish to serve the Eutychian heresy 
by such madness, or whether they are irreconcilably vexed that their bishop could have been misled into 
that blasphemy, whereby, in spite of the very associations of the holy spots, from which issued instruction 
for the whole world, he has alienated himself from the Truth of the Lord’s Incarnation, and in their 
opinion that cannot be venial in him which in others had to be wiped out by absolution. And therefore I 
desire to be more fully informed about these things that proper means may be taken for their correction; 
because it is one thing to arm oneself wickedly against the Faith, and another thing to be immoderately 
disturbed on behalf of it. You must know, too, that the documents which Aetius the presbyter told me 
before had been dispatched, and the epitome of the Faith which you say you have sent, have not yet 
arrived. Hence, if an opportunity offers itself of a more expeditious messenger, I shall be glad for any 
information that may seem expedient to be sent me as soon as possible. I am anxious to know about the 
monks of Egypt , whether they have regained their peacefulness and their faith, and about the church of 
Alexandria, what trustworthy tidings reaches you: I wish you to know what I wrote to its bishop or his 
ordainers, or the clergy, and have therefore sent you a copy of the letter. You will learn also what I have 
said to our most clement Prince and our most religious Empress from the copies sent. 


IV. He asks for a Latin translation of the acts of Chalcedon. 


I wish to know whether my letter has been delivered to you, brother, which I sent you by Basil the deacon, 
upon the Faith of the Lord’s Incarnation, while Flavian of holy memory was still alive; for I fancy you have 
never made any comment on its contents. We have no very clear information about the acts of the Synod, 
which were drawn up at the time of the council at Chalcedon, on account of the difference of language . 
And therefore I specially enjoin upon you, brother, that you have the whole collected into one volume, 
accurately translated of course into Latin, that we may not be in doubt on any portion of the proceedings, 
and that there may be no manner of uncertainty after you have taken pains to bring it fully within my 
understanding. Dated March 11th, in the consulship of the illustrious Opilio (453). 

LETTER CXIV 


TO THE BISHOPS ASSEMBLED IN SYNOD AT CHALCEDON 


(In answer to their Letter (XCVIII.), approving of their acts in the general so long as nothing is contrary to 
the canons of Nicaea.) 


LETTER CXV 
TO MARCIAN AUGUSTUS 


(Congratulating him upon the restoration of peace to the Church, and the suppression of the riotous 


monks; giving his consent also, as a liege subject of the Emperor’s, to the acts of Chalcedon, and asking 
him to make this known to the Synod.) 


LETTER CXVI 
TO PULCHERIA AUGUSTA 


(Commending her pious zeal and informing her of his assent to the acts of Chalcedon.) 


LETTER CXVII 

TO JULIAN, BISHOP OF COS 

Leo to Julian the bishop. 

I. He wishes his assent to the acts of Chalcedon to be widely known. 


How watchfully and how devotedly you guard the catholic Faith, brother, the tenor of your letter shows, 
and my anxiety is greatly relieved by the information it contains; supplemented as it is by the most 


comes it to pass, that the Almighty Invisible God, “whom no man hath seen nor can see; He who dwelleth 
in light unapproachable;” “He who dwelleth not in temples made with hands;” “from before whose sight 
the earth trembles, and the mountains melt like wax;” who holdeth the whole world in His hand “like a 
nest;” “whose throne is heaven, and earth His footstool;” in whom is every place, but Himself is in no 
place; who is the utmost bound of the universe;—how happens it, I say, that He (who, though) the Most 
High, should yet have walked in paradise towards the cool of the evening, in quest of Adam; and should 
have shut up the ark after Noah had entered it; and at Abraham’s tent should have refreshed Himself 
under an oak; and have called to Moses out of the burning bush; and have appeared as “the fourth” in the 
furnace of the Babylonian monarch (although He is there called the Son of man),—unless all these events 
had happened as an image, as a mirror, as an enigma (of the future incarnation)? Surely even these things 
could not have been believed even of the Son of God, unless they had been given us in the Scriptures; 
possibly also they could not have been believed of the Father, even if they had been given in the 
Scriptures, since these men bring Him down into Mary’s womb, and set Him before Pilate’s judgment- 
seat, and bury Him in the sepulchre of Joseph. Hence, therefore, their error becomes manifest; for, being 
ignorant that the entire order of the divine administration has from the very first had its course through 
the agency of the Son, they believe that the Father Himself was actually seen, and held converse with 
men, and worked, and was athirst, and suffered hunger (in spite of the prophet who says: “The everlasting 
God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, shall never thirst at all, nor be hungry;” much more, 
shall neither die at any time, nor be buried!), and therefore that it was uniformly one God, even the 
Father, who at all times did Himself the things which were really done by Him through the agency of the 
Son. 


CHAPTER XVII 


SUNDRY AUGUST TITLES, DESCRIPTIVE OF DEITY, APPLIED TO THE SON, NOT, AS PRAXEAS WOULD HAVE IT, ONLY 
TO THE FATHER 


They more readily supposed that the Father acted in the Son’s name, than that the Son acted in the 
Father’s; although the Lord says Himself, “I am come in my Father’s name;” and even to the Father He 
declares, “I have manifested Thy name unto these men;” whilst the Scripture likewise says, “Blessed is He 
that cometh in the name of the Lord,” that is to say, the Son in the Father’s name. And as for the Father’s 
names, God Almighty, the Most High, the Lord of hosts, the King of Israel, the “One that is,” we say (for so 
much do the Scriptures teach us) that they belonged suitably to the Son also, and that the Son came 
under these designations, and has always acted in them, and has thus manifested them in Himself to men. 
“All things,” says He, “which the Father hath are mine.” Then why not His names also? When, therefore, 
you read of Almighty God, and the Most High, and the God of hosts, and the King of Israel, the “One that 
is,” consider whether the Son also be not indicated by these designations, who in His own right is God 
Almighty, in that He is the Word of Almighty God, and has received power over all; is the Most High, in 
that He is “exalted at the right hand of God,” as Peter declares in the Acts; is the Lord of hosts, because 
all things are by the Father made subject to Him; is the King of Israel because to Him has especially been 
committed the destiny of that nation; and is likewise “the One that is,” because there are many who are 
called Sons, but are not. As to the point maintained by them, that the name of Christ belongs also to the 
Father, they shall hear (what I have to say) in the proper place. Meanwhile, let this be my immediate 
answer to the argument which they adduce from the Revelation of John: “I am the Lord which is, and 
which was, and which is to come, the Almighty;” and from all other passages which in their opinion make 
the designation of Almighty God unsuitable to the Son. As if, indeed, He which is to come were not 
almighty; whereas even the Son of the Almighty is as much almighty as the Son of God is God. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE DESIGNATION OF THE ONE GOD IN THE PROPHETIC SCRIPTURES. INTENDED AS A PROTEST AGAINST 
HEATHEN IDOLATRY, IT DOES NOT PRECLUDE THE CORRELATIVE IDEA OF THE SON OF GOD. THE SON IS IN THE 
FATHER 


But what hinders them from readily perceiving this community of the Father’s titles in the Son, is the 
statement of Scripture, whenever it determines God to be but One; as if the selfsame Scripture had not 
also set forth Two both as God and Lord, as we have shown above. Their argument is: Since we find Two 
and One, therefore Both are One and the Same, both Father and Son. Now the Scripture is not in danger 
of requiring the aid of any one’s argument, lest it should seem to be self-contradictory. It has a method of 
its own, both when it sets forth one only God, and also when it shows that there are Two, Father and Son; 
and is consistent with itself. It is clear that the Son is mentioned by it. For, without any detriment to the 
Son, it is quite possible for it to have rightly determined that God is only One, to whom the Son belongs; 
since He who has a Son ceases not on that account to exist,—Himself being One only, that is, on His own 
account, whenever He is named without the Son. And He is named without the Son whensoever He is 
defined as the principle (of Deity) in the character of “its first Person,” which had to be mentioned before 
the name of the Son; because it is the Father who is acknowledged in the first place, and after the Father 
the Son is named. Therefore “there is one God,” the Father, “and without Him there is none else.” And 
when He Himself makes this declaration, He denies not the Son, but says that there is no other God; and 
the Son is not different from the Father. Indeed, if you only look carefully at the contexts which follow 


religious piety of our religious Emperor, which is clearly shown to be prepared by the Lord for the 
confirmation of the whole Church; so that, whilst Christian princes act for the Faith with holy zeal, the 
priests of the Lord may confidently pray for their realm. 


What therefore our most clement Emperor deemed needful I have willingly complied with, by sending 
letters to all the brethren who were present at the Synod of Chalcedon, in which to show that I approved 
of what was resolved upon by our holy brethren about the Rule of Faith; on their account to wit, who in 
order to cloke their own treachery, pretend to consider invalid or doubtful such conciliar ordinances as 
are not ratified by my assent: albeit, after the return of the brethren whom I had sent in my stead, I 
dispatched a letter to the bishop of Constantinople; so that, if he had been minded to publish it, abundant 
proof might have been furnished thereby how gladly I approved of what the synod had passed concerning 
the Faith. But, because it contained such an answer as would have run counter to his self-seeking, he 
preferred my acceptance of the brethren’s resolutions to remain unknown, lest at the same time my reply 
should become known on the absolute authority of the Nicene canons. Wherefore take heed, beloved, that 
you warn our most gracious prince by frequent reminders that he add his words to ours and order the 
letter of the Apostolic See to be sent round to the priests of each single province, that hereafter no enemy 
of the Truth may venture to excuse himself under cover of my silence. 


II. He expresses his thanks for the zeal shown by the Emperor and the Empress. 


And as to the edict of the most Christian Emperor, in which he has shown what the ignorant folly of 
certain monks deserved and as to the reply of the most gracious Augusta, in which she rebuked the heads 
of the monasteries, I wish my great rejoicing to be known, being assured that this fervour of faith is 
bestowed upon them by Divine inspiration, in order that all men may acknowledge their superiority to rest 
not only on their royal state but also on their priestly holiness: whom both now and formerly I have asked 
to treat you with full confidence, being assured of their good will, and that they will not refuse to give ear 
to necessary suggestions. 


III. He wishes to know the effect of his letter to the Empress Eudocia. 


And, because the most clement Emperor has been pleased to charge me secretly by our son Paulus with 
the task of admonishing our daughter the most clement Augusta Eudocia , I have done what he wished, in 
order that from my letter she may learn how profitable it will be to her if she espouses the cause of the 
catholic Faith, and have managed that she should further be admonished by a letter from that most 
clement prince her son; nothing doubting that she herself, too, will set to work with pious zeal to bring the 
leaders of sedition to a knowledge of the consequences of their action, and, if they understand not the 
utterances of those who teach them, to make them at least afraid of the powers of those who will punish 
them. And so what effect this care of ours produces, I wish to know at once by a letter from you, beloved, 
and whether their ignorant contumacy has at length subsided: as to which if they think there is any doubt 
about our teaching, let them at least not reject the writings of such holy priests as Athanasius, Theophilus 
and Cyril of Alexandria, with whom our statement of the Faith so completely harmonizes that any one who 
professes consent to them disagrees in nothing with us. 


IV. Aetius must be content at present with the Emperor’s favour. 


With our son Aetius the presbyter we sympathize in his sorrow; and, as one has been put into his place 
who had previously been judged worthy of censure, there is no doubt that this change tends to the injury 
of catholics. But these things must be borne patiently meanwhile, lest we should be thought to exceed the 
measure of our usual moderation, and for the present Aetius must be content with the encouragement of 
our most clement prince’s favour, to whom I have but lately so commended him by letter that I doubt not 
his good repute has been increased in their most religious minds. 


V. Anatolius shows no contrition in his subsequent acts. 


This too we would have you know, that bishop Anatolius after our prohibition so persisted in his rash 
presumption as to call upon the bishops of Illyricum to subscribe their names: this news was brought us 
by the bishop who was sent by the bishop of Thessalonica to announce his consecration. We have declined 
to write to Anatolius about this, although you might have expected us to do so, because we perceived he 
did not wish to be reformed. I have made two versions of my letter to the Synod, one with a copy of my 
letter to Anatolius subjoined, one without it; leaving it to your judgment to deliver the one which you think 
ought to be given to our most clement prince and to keep the other. Dated 21st March, in the consulship 
of the illustrious Opilio (453). 


LETTER CXVII 
TO THE SAME JULIAN, BISHOP OF COS 


(In which, after speaking of his own efforts for the Faith, he objects to monks being permitted to preach, 
especially if heretically inclined, and asks Julian to stir up the Emperor’s zeal for the Faith.) 


LETTER CXIX 


TO MAXIMUS, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH, BY THE HAND OF MARIAN THE PRESBYTER, AND OLYMPIUS THE DEACON 


Leo to Maximus of Antioch. 
I. The Faith is the mean between the two extremes of Eutyches and Nestorius. 


How much, beloved, you have at heart the most sacred unity of our common Faith and the tranquil 
harmony of the Church’s peace, the substance of your letter shows, which was brought me by our sons, 
Marian the presbyter and Olympius the deacon, and which was the more welcome to us because thereby 
we can join as it were in conversation, and thus the grace of God becomes more and more known and 
greater joy is felt through the whole world over the revelation of catholic Truth. And yet we are sore 
grieved at some who still (so your messengers indicate) love their darkness; and though the brightness of 
day has arisen everywhere, even still delight in the obscurity of their blindness, and abandoning the Faith, 
remain Christians in only the empty name, without knowledge to discern one error from another, and to 
distinguish the blasphemy of Nestorius from the impiety of Eutyches. For no delusion of theirs can appear 
excusable, because they contradict themselves in their perverseness. For, though Eutyches’ disciples 
abhor Nestorius, and the followers of Nestorius anathematize Eutyches, yet in the judgment of catholics 
both sides are condemned and both heresies alike are cut away from the body of the Church: because 
neither falsehood can be in unison with us. Nor does it matter in which direction of blasphemy they 
disagree with the truth of the Lord’s Incarnation, since their erroneous opinions hold neither with the 
authority of the Gospel nor with the significance of the mystery . 


II. Maximus is to keep the churches of the East free from these two opposite heresies. 


And therefore, beloved brother, you must with all your heart consider over which church the Lord has set 
you to preside, and remember that system of doctrine of which the chief of all the Apostles, the blessed 
Peter, laid the foundation, not only by his uniform preaching throughout the world, but especially by his 
teaching in the cities of Antioch and Rome: so that you may understand that he demands of him who is set 
over the home of his own renown those institutions which he handed down, as he received them from the 
Truth Itself, which he confessed. And in the churches of the East, and especially in those which the canons 
of the most holy Fathers at Nicaea assigned to the See of Antioch, you must not by any means allow 
unscrupulous heretics to make assaults on the Gospel, and the dogmas of either Nestorius or Eutyches to 
be maintained by any one. Since, as I have said, the rock (petra) of the catholic Faith, from which the 
blessed Apostle Peter took his name at the Lord’s hands, rejects every trace of either heresy; for it openly 
and clearly anathematizes Nestorius for separating the nature of the Word and of the flesh in the blessed 
Virgin’s conception, for dividing the one Christ into two, and for wishing to distinguish between the 
person of the Godhead and the person of the Manhood: because He is altogether one and the same who in 
His eternal Deity was born of the Father without time, and in His true flesh was born of His mother in 
time; and similarly it eschews Eutyches for ignoring the reality of the human flesh in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and asserting the transformation of the Word Himself into flesh, so that His birth, nurture, growth, 
suffering, death and burial, and resurrection on the third day, all belonged to His Deity only, which put on 
not the reality but the semblance of the form of a slave. 


III. Antioch as the third See in Christendom is to retain her privileges. 


And so it behoves you to use the utmost vigilance, lest these depraved heretics dare to assert themselves; 
for you must resist them with all the authority of priests, and frequently inform us by your reports what is 
being done for the progress of the churches. For it is right that you should share this responsibility with 
the Apostolic See, and realize that the privileges of the third See in Christendom give you every 
confidence in action, privileges which no intrigues shall in any way impair: because my respect for the 
Nicene canons is such that I never have allowed nor ever will the institutions of the holy Fathers to be 
violated by any innovation. For different sometimes as are the deserts of individual prelates, yet the rights 
of their Sees are permanent: and although rivalry may perchance cause some disturbance about them, yet 
it cannot impair their dignity. Wherefore, brother, if ever you consider any action ought to be taken to 
uphold the privileges of the church of Antioch, be sure to explain it in a letter of your own, that we may be 
able to reply to your application completely and appropriately. 


IV. Anatolius’ attempts to subvert the decisions of Nicaea are futile. 


But at the present time let it be enough to make a general proclamation on all points, that if in any synod 
any one makes any attempt upon or seems to take occasion of wresting an advantage against the 
provisions of the Nicene canons, he can inflict no discredit upon their inviolable decrees: and it will be 
easier for the compacts of any conspiracy to be broken through than for the regulations of the aforesaid 
canons to be in any particular invalidated. For intrigue loses no opportunity of stealing an advantage, and 
whenever the course of things brings about a general assembly of priests, it is difficult for the greediness 
of the unscrupulous not to try to gain some unfair point: just as in the Synod of Ephesus which overthrew 
the blasphemous Nestorius with his dogma, bishop Juvenal believed that he was capable of holding the 
presidency of the province of Palestine, and ventured to rally the insubordinate by a lying letter . At which 


Cyril of blessed memory, bishop of Alexandria, being properly dismayed, pointed out in his letter to me to 
what audacity the other’s cupidity had led him: and with anxious entreaty begged me hard that no assent 
should be given his unlawful attempts. For be it known to you that we found the original document of 
Cyril’s letter which was sought for in our book-case, and of which you sent us copies. On this, however, my 
judgment lays especial stress that, although a majority of priests through the wiliness of some came to a 
decision which is found opposed to those constitutions of the 318 fathers, it must be considered void on 
principles of justice: since the peace of the whole Church cannot otherwise be preserved, except due 
respect be invariably shown to the canons. 


V. If Leo’s legates in any way exceeded their instructions, they did so ineffectually. 


Of course, if anything is alleged to have been done by those brethren whom I sent in my stead to the holy 
Synod, beyond that which was germane to the Faith, it shall be of no weight at all: because they were sent 
by the Apostolic See only for the purpose of extirpating heresy and upholding the catholic Faith. For 
whatever is laid before bishops for inquiry beyond the particular subjects which come before synodal 
councils may admit of a certain amount of free discussion, if the holy Fathers have laid down nothing 
thereon at Nicaea. For anything that is not in agreement with their rules and constitutions can never 
obtain the assent of the Apostolic See. But how great must be the diligence with which this rule is kept, 
you will gather from the copies of the letter which we sent to the bishop of Constantinople, restraining his 
cupidity; and you shall take order that it reach the knowledge of all our brethren and fellow-priests. 


VI. No one but priests are allowed to preach. 


This too it behoves you, beloved, to guard against, that no one except those who are the Lord’s priests 
dare to claim the right of teaching or preaching, be he monk or layman , who boasts himself of some 
knowledge. Because although it is desirable that all the Church’s sons should understand the things which 
are right and sound, yet it is permitted to none outside the priestly rank to assume the office of preacher, 
since in the Church of God all things ought to be orderly, that in Christ’s one body the more excellent 
members should fulfil their own duties, and the lower not resist the higher. Dated the 11th of June, in the 
consulship of the illustrious Opilio (453). 


LETTER CXX 


TO THEODORET, BISHOP OF CYRUS, ON PERSEVERANCE IN THE FAITH 


Leo, the bishop, to his beloved brother Theodoret, the bishop. 


I. He congratulates Theodoret on their joint victory, and expresses his approval of an honest inquiry which 
leads to good results. 


On the return of our brothers and fellow-priests, whom the See of the blessed Peter sent to the holy 
council, we ascertained, beloved, the victory you and we together had won by assistance from on high 
over the blasphemy of Nestorius, as well as over the madness of Eutyches. Wherefore we make our boast 
in the Lord, singing with the prophet: “our help is in the name of the Lord, who hath made heaven and 
earth :” who has suffered us to sustain no harm in the person of our brethren, but has corroborated by the 
irrevocable assent of the whole brotherhood what He had already laid down through our ministry: to show 
that, what had been first formulated by the foremost See of Christendom, and then received by the 
judgment of the whole Christian world, had truly proceeded from Himself: that in this, too, the members 
may be at one with the Head. And herein our cause for rejoicing grows greater when we see that the more 
fiercely the foe assailed Christ’s servants, the more did he afflict himself. For lest the assent of other Sees 
to that which the Lord of all has appointed to take precedence of the rest might seem mere complaisance, 
or lest any other evil suspicion might creep in, some were found to dispute our decisions before they were 
finally accepted . And while some, instigated by the author of the disagreement, rush forward into a 
warfare of contradictions, a greater good results through his fall under the guiding hand of the Author of 
all goodness. For the gifts of God’s grace are sweeter to us when they are gained with mighty efforts: and 
uninterrupted peace is wont to seem a lesser good than one that is restored by labours. Moreover, the 
Truth itself shines more brightly, and is more bravely maintained when what the Faith had already taught 
is afterwards confirmed by further inquiry. And still further, the good name of the priestly office gains 
much in lustre where the authority of the highest is preserved without it being thought that the liberty of 
the lower ranks has been at all infringed. And the result of a discussion contributes to the greater glory of 
God when the debaters exert themselves with confidence in overcoming the gainsayers: that what of itself 
is shown wrong may not seem to be passed over in prejudicial silence. 


II. Christ’s victory has won back many to the Faith. 


Exult therefore, beloved brother, yes, exult triumphantly in the only-begotten Son of God. Through us He 
has conquered for Himself the reality of Whose flesh was denied. Through us and for us He has 
conquered, in whose cause we have conquered. This happy day ranks next to the Lord’s Advent for the 
world. The robber is laid low, and there is restored to our age the mystery of the Divine Incarnation which 
the enemy of mankind was obscuring with his chicaneries, because the facts would not let him actually 


destroy it. Nay, the immortal mystery had perished from the hearts of unbelievers, because so great 
salvation is of no avail to unbelievers, as the Very Truth said to His disciples: “he that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be condemned .” The rays of the Sun of 
Righteousness which were obscured throughout the East by the clouds of Nestorius and Eutyches, have 
shone out brightly from the West, where it has reached its zenith in the Apostles and teachers of the 
Church. And yet not even in the East is it to be believed that it was ever eclipsed where noble confessors 
have been found among your ranks: so that, when the old enemy was trying afresh, through the 
impenitent heart of a modern Pharaoh , to blot out the seed of faithful Abraham and the sons of promise, 
he grew weary, through God’s mercy, and could harm no one save himself. And in regard to him the 
Almighty has worked this wonder also, in that He has not overwhelmed with the founder of the tyranny 
those who were associated with him in the slaughter of the people of Israel, but has gathered them into 
His own people; and as the Source of all mercy knew to be worthy of Himself and possible for Himself 
alone, He has made them conquerors with us who were conquered by us. For whilst the spirit of falsehood 
is the only true enemy of the human race, it is undoubted that all whom the Truth has won over to His 
side share in His triumph over that enemy. Assuredly it now is clear how divinely authorized are these 
words of our Redeemer, which are so applicable to the enemies of the Faith that one may not doubt they 
were said of them: “You,” He says, “are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father it is your will 
to fulfil. He was a murderer from the beginning and stood not in the truth, because the truth is not in him. 
When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he is a liar and the father thereof .” 


III. Dioscorus, who in his madness has attacked even the bishop of Rome, has shown himself the 
instrument of Satan. 


It is not to be wondered, then, that they who have accepted a delusion as to our nature in the true God 
agree with their father on these points also, maintaining that what was seen, heard, and in fact, by the 
witness of the gospel, touched and handled in the only Son of God, belonged not to that to which it was 
proved to belong , but to an essence co-eternal and consubstantial with the Father: as if the nature of the 
Godhead could have been pierced on the Cross, as if the Unchangeable could grow from infancy to 
manhood, or the eternal Wisdom could progress in wisdom, or God, who is a Spirit, could thereafter be 
filled with the Spirit. In this, too, their sheer madness betrayed its origin, because, as far as it could, it 
attempted to injure everybody. For he, who afflicted you with his persecutions, led others wrong by 
driving them to consent to his wickedness. Yea, even us too, although he had wounded us in each one of 
the brethren (for they are our members), even us he did not exempt from special vexation in attempting to 
inflict an injury upon his Head with strange and unheard of and incredible effrontery . But would that he 
had recovered his senses even after all these enormities, and had not saddened us by his death and 
eternal damnation. There was no measure of wickedness that he did not reach: it was not enough for him 
that, sparing neither living nor dead, and forswearing truth and allying himself with falsehood, he 
imbrued his hands, that had been already long polluted, in the blood of a guiltless, catholic priest . And 
since it is written: “he that hateth his brother is a murderer :” he has actually carried out what he was 
said already to have done in hate, as if he had never heard of this nor of that which the Lord says, “learn 
of Me; for Iam meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls: for My yoke is easy and My 
burden is light .” A worthy preacher of the devil’s errors has been found in this Egyptian plunderer, who, 
like the cruellest tyrant the Church has had, forced his villainous blasphemies on the reverend brethren 
through the violence of riotous mobs and the blood-stained hands of soldiers. And when our Redeemer’s 
voice assures us that the author of murder and of lying is one and the same, He has carried out both 
equally: as if these things were written not to be avoided but to be perpetrated: and thus does he apply to 
the completion of his destruction the salutary warnings of the Son of God, and turns a deaf ear to what 
the same Lord has said, “I speak that which I have seen with My Father; and ye do that which ye have 
seen with your father .” 


IV. Those who undertake to speak authoritatively on doctrine, must preserve the balance between the 
extremes. 


Accordingly while he strove to cut short Flavian of blessed memory’s life in the present world, he has 
deprived himself of the light of true life. While he tried to drive you out of your churches, he has cut off 
himself from fellowship with Christians. While he drags and drives many into agreement with error, he 
has stabbed his own soul with many a wound, a solitary convicted offender beyond all, and through all and 
for all, for he was the cause of all men’s being accused. But, although, brother, you who are nurtured on 
solid food, have little need of such reminders, yet that we may fulfil what belongs to our position 
according to that utterance of the Apostle who says, “Besides these things that are without, that which 
presseth on me daily, anxiety for all the churches. Who is weakened and I am not weak? Who is made to 
stumble and I burn not ?” we believe this admonition ought to be given especially on the present occasion, 
that whenever by the ministration of the Divine grace we either overwhelm or cleanse those who are 
without, in the pool of doctrine, we go not away in aught from those rules of Faith which the Godhead of 
the Holy Ghost brought forward at the Council of Chalcedon, and weigh our words with every caution so 
as to avoid the two extremes of new false doctrine : not any longer (God forbid it) as if debating what is 
doubtful, but with full authority laying down conclusions already arrived at; for in the letter which we 
issued from the Apostolic See, and which has been ratified by the assent of the entire holy Synod, we 
know that so many divinely authorised witnesses are brought together, that no one can entertain any 


further doubt, except one who prefers to enwrap himself in the clouds of error, and the proceedings of the 
Synod whether those in which we read the formulating of the definition of Faith, or those in which the 
aforesaid letter of the Apostolic See was zealously supported by you, brother, and especially the address 
of the whole Council to our most religious Princes, are corroborated by the testimonies of so many fathers 
in the past that they must persuade any one, however unwise and stubborn his heart, so long as he be not 
already joined with the devil in damnation for his wickedness. 


V. Theodoret’s orthodoxy has been happily and thoroughly vindicated. 


Wherefore this, too, it is our duty to provide against the Church’s enemies, that, as far as in us lies, we 
leave them no occasion for slandering us, nor yet, in acting against the Nestorians or Eutychians, ever 
seem to have retreated before the other side, but that we shun and condemn both the enemies of Christ in 
equal measure, so that whenever the interests of the hearers in any way require it, we may with all 
promptitude and clearness strike down them and their doctrines with the anathema that they deserve, lest 
if we seem to do this doubtfully or tardily, we be thought to act against our will . And although the facts 
themselves are sufficient to remind your wisdom of this, yet now actual experience has brought the lesson 
home. But blessed be our God, whose invincible Truth has shown you free from all taint of heresy in the 
judgment of the Apostolic See . To whom you will repay due thanks for all these labours, if you keep 
yourself such a defender of the universal Church as we have proved and do still prove you. For that God 
has dispelled all calumnious fallacies, we attribute to the blessed Peter’s wondrous care of us all, for after 
sanctioning the judgment of his See in defining the Faith, he allowed no sinister imputation to rest on any 
of you, who have laboured with us for the catholic Faith: because the Holy Spirit adjudged that no one 
could fail to come out conqueror of those whose Faith had now conquered. 


VI. He asks Theodoret for his continued cooperation, and refers him to a letter which he has written to the 
bishop of Antioch. 


It remains that we exhort you to continue your co-operation with the Apostolic See, because we have 
learnt that some remnants of the Eutychian and Nestorian error still linger amongst you. For the victory 
which Christ our Lord has vouchsafed to His Church, although it increases our confidence, does not yet 
entirely destroy our anxiety, nor is it granted us to sleep but to work on more calmly. Hence it is we wish 
to be assisted in this too by your watchful care, that you hasten to inform the Apostolic See by your 
periodic reports what progress the Lord’s teaching makes in those regions; to the end that we may assist 
the priests of that district in whatever way experience suggests. 


On those matters which were mooted in the often-quoted council, in unlawful opposition to the venerable 
canons of Nicaea, we have written to our brother and fellow-bishop, the occupant of the See of Antioch , 
adding that too which you had given us verbal information about by your delegates with reference to the 
unscrupulousness of certain monks, and laying down strict injunctions that no one, be he monk or layman, 
that boasts himself of some knowledge, should presume to preach except the Lord’s priests. That letter, 
however, we wish to reach all men’s knowledge for the benefit of the universal Church through our 
aforesaid brother and fellow-bishop Maximus; and for that reason we have not thought fit to add a copy of 
it to this; because we have no doubt of the due carrying out of our injunctions to our aforesaid brother and 
fellow-bishop. (In another hand.) God keep thee safe, beloved brother. Dated 11 June in the consulship of 
the illustrious Opilio (453). 


LETTERS CXXI. AND CXXII 
THE FORMER TO MARCIAN AUGUSTUS, AND THE OTHER TO JULIAN THE BISHOP 


Asking him for further inquiries and information about the proper date for Easter in 455; cf. Letter 
LXXXVIII. chap. 4, above. 


LETTER CXXIII 


TO EUDOCIA AUGUSTA , ABOUT THE MONKS OF PALESTINE 
Leo, the bishop, to Eudocia Augusta. 
I. A request that she should use her influence with the monks of Palestine in reducing them to order. 


I do not doubt that your piety is aware how great is my devotion to the catholic Faith, and with what care I 
am bound, God helping me, to guard against the Gospel of truth being withstood at any time by ignorant 
or disloyal men. And, therefore, after expressing to you my dutiful greetings which your clemency is ever 
bound to receive at my hands, I entreat the Lord to gladden me with the news of your safety, and to bring 
aid evermore and more by your means to the maintenance of that article of the Faith over which the 
minds of certain monks within the province of Palestine have been much disturbed; so that to the best of 
your pious zeal all confidence in such heretical perversity may be destroyed. For what but sheer 
destruction was to be feared by men who were not moved either by the principles of God’s mysteries , or 
by the authority of the Scriptures, or by the evidence of the sacred places themselves . May it advantage 


then the Churches, as by God’s favour it does advantage them, and may it advantage the human race itself 
which the Word of God adopted at the Incarnation, that you have conceived the wish to take up your 
abode in that country where the proofs of His wondrous acts and the signs of His sufferings speak to you 
of our Lord Jesus Christ as not only true God but also true Man. 


II. They are to be told that the catholic Faith rejects both the Eutychian and the Nestorian extremes. He 
wishes to be informed how far she succeeds. 


If then the aforesaid revere and love the name of “catholic,” and wish to be numbered among the 
members of the Lord’s body, let them reject the crooked errors which in their rashness they have 
committed, and let them show penitence for their wicked blasphemies and deeds of bloodshed . For the 
salvation of their souls let them yield to the synodal decrees which have been confirmed in the city of 
Chalcedon. And because nothing but true faith and quiet humility attains to the understanding of the 
mystery of man’s salvation, let them believe what they read in the Gospel, what they confess in the Creed, 
and not mix themselves up with unsound doctrines. For as the catholic Faith condemns Nestorius, who 
dared to maintain two persons in our one Lord Jesus Christ, so does it also condemn Eutyches and 
Dioscorus who deny that the true human flesh was assumed in the Virgin Mother’s womb by the only- 
begotten Word of God. 


If your exhortations have any success in convincing these persons, which will win for you eternal glory, I 
beseech your clemency to inform me of it by letter; that I may have the joy of knowing that you have 
reaped the fruit of your good work, and that they through the Lord’s mercy have not perished. Dated the 
15th of June, in the consulship of the illustrious Opilio (453). 


LETTER CXXIV 
TO THE MONKS OF PALESTINE 


Leo, the bishop, to the whole body of monks settled throughout Palestine. 
I. They have possibly been misled by a wrong translation of his letter on the Incarnation to Flavian. 


The anxious care, which I owe to the whole Church and to all its sons, has ascertained from many sources 
that some offence has been given to your minds, beloved, through my interpreters , who being either 
ignorant, as it appears, or malicious, have made you take some of my statements in a different sense to 
what I meant, not being capable of turning the Latin into Greek with proper accuracy, although in the 
explanation of subtle and difficult matters, one who undertakes to discuss them can scarcely satisfy 
himself even in his own tongue. And yet this has so far been of advantage to me, that by your disapproving 
of what the catholic Faith rejects, we know you are greater friends to the true than to the false: and that 
you quite properly refuse to believe what I myself also abhor, in accordance with ancient doctrine . For 
although my letter addressed to bishop Flavian, of holy memory, is of itself sufficiently explicit, and stands 
in no need either of correction or explanation, yet other of my writings harmonize with that letter, and in 
them my position will be found similarly set forth. For necessity was laid upon me to argue against the 
heretics who have thrown many of Christ’s peoples into confusion, both before our most merciful princes 
and the holy synodal Council, and the church of Constantinople, and thus I have laid down what we ought 
to think and feel on the Incarnation of the Word according to the teaching of the Gospel and Apostles, and 
in nothing have I departed from the creed of the holy Fathers: because the Faith is one, true, unique, 
catholic, and to it nothing can be added, nothing taken away: though Nestorius first, and now Eutyches, 
have endeavoured to assail it from an opposite standpoint, but with similar disloyalty, and have tried to 
impose on the Church of God two contradictory heresies, which has led to their both being deservedly 
condemned by the disciples of the Truth; because the false view which they both held in different ways 
was exceedingly mad and sacrilegious. 


II. Eutyches, who confounds the persons, is as much to be rejected as Nestorius, who separates them . 


Nestorius, therefore, must be anathematized for believing the Blessed Virgin Mary to be mother of His 
manhood only, whereby he made the person of His flesh one thing, and that of His Godhead another, and 
did not recognize the one Christ in the Word of God and in the flesh, but spoke of the Son of God as 
separate and distinct from the son of man: although, without losing that unchangeable essence which 
belongs to Him together with the Father and the Holy Spirit from all eternity and without respect of time, 
the “Word became flesh” within the Virgin’s womb in such wise that by that one conception and one 
parturition she was at the same time, in virtue of the union of the two substances, both handmaid and 
mother of the Lord. This Elizabeth also knew, as Luke the evangelist declares, when she said: “Whence is 
this to me that the mother of my Lord should come to me ?” But Eutyches also must be stricken with the 
same anathema, who, becoming entangled in the treacherous errors of the old heretics, has chosen the 
third dogma of Apollinaris : so that he denies the reality of his human flesh and soul, and maintains the 
whole of our Lord Jesus Christ to be of one nature, as if the Godhead of the Word had turned itself into 
flesh and soul: and as if to be conceived and born, to be nursed and grow, to be crucified and die, to be 
buried and rise again, and to ascend into heaven and to sit on the Father’s right hand, from whence He 
shall come to judge the living and the dead—as if all those things belonged to that essence only which 


admits of none of them without the reality of the flesh: seeing that the nature of the Only-begotten is the 
nature of the Father, the nature of the Holy Spirit, and that the undivided unity and consubstantial 
equality of the eternal Trinity is at once impassible and unchangeable. But if this heretic withdraws from 
the perverse views of Apollinaris, lest he be proved to hold that the Godhead is passible and mortal: and 
yet dares to pronounce the nature of the Incarnate Word that is of the Word made Flesh one, he 
undoubtedly crosses over into the mad view of Manichaeus and Marcion , and believes that the man Jesus 
Christ, the mediator between God and men, did all things in an unreal way, and had not a human body, but 
that a phantom-like apparition presented itself to the beholders’ eyes. 


III. The acknowledgment of our nature in Christ is necessary to orthodoxy. 


As these iniquitous lies were once rejected by the catholic Faith, and such men’s blasphemies condemned 
by the unanimous votes of the blessed Fathers throughout the world, whoever these are that are so 
blinded and strange to the light of truth as to deny the presence of human, that is our, nature in the Word 
of God from the time of the Incarnation, they must show on what ground they claim the name of Christian, 
and in what way they harmonize with the true Gospel, if the child-bearing of the blessed Virgin produced 
either the flesh without the Godhead or the Godhead without the flesh. For as it cannot be denied that 
“the Word became flesh and dwelt in us ,” so it cannot be denied that “God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world to Himself .” But what reconciliation can there be, whereby God might be propitiated for the human 
race, unless the mediator between God and man took up the cause of all? And in what way could He 
properly fulfil His mediation, unless He who in the form of God was equal to the Father, were a sharer of 
our nature also in the form of a slave: so that the one new Man might effect a renewal of the old: and the 
bond of death fastened on us by one man’s wrong-doing might be loosened by the death of the one Man 
who alone owed nothing to death. For the pouring out of the blood of the righteous on behalf of the 
unrighteous was so powerful in its effect , so rich a ransom that, if the whole body of us prisoners only 
believed in their Redeemer, not one would be held in the tyrant’s bonds: since as the Apostle says, “where 
sin abounded, grace also did much more abound .” And since we, who were born under the imputation of 
sin, have received the power of a new birth unto righteousness, the gift of liberty has become stronger 
than the debt of slavery. 


IV. They only benefit by the blood of Christ who truly share in His death and resurrection. 


What hope then do they, who deny the reality of the human person in our Saviour’s body, leave for 
themselves in the efficacy of this mystery? Let them say by what sacrifice they have been reconciled, by 
what blood-shedding brought back. Who is He “who gave Himself for us an offering and a victim to God 
for a sweet smell :” or what sacrifice was ever more hallowed than that which the true High priest placed 
upon the altar of the cross by the immolation of His own flesh? For although in the sight of the Lord the 
death of many of His saints has been precious , yet no innocent’s death was the propitiation of the world. 
The righteous have received, not given, crowns: and from the endurance of the faithful have arisen 
examples of patience, not the gift of justification. For their deaths affected themselves alone, and no one 
has paid off another’s debt by his own death : one alone among the sons of men, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
stands out as One in whom all are crucified, all dead, all buried, all raised again. Of them He Himself said 
“when I am lifted from the earth, I will draw all (things) unto Me .” True faith also, that justifies the 
transgressors and makes them just, is drawn to Him who shared their human natures and wins salvation 
in Him, in whom alone man finds himself not guilty; and thus is free to glory in the power of Him who in 
the humiliation of our flesh engaged in conflict with the haughty foe, and shared His victory with those in 
whose body He had triumphed. 


V. The actions of Christ’s two natures must be kept distinct. 


Although therefore in our one Lord Jesus Christ, the true Son of God and man, the person of the Word and 
of the flesh is one, and both beings have their actions in common : yet we must understand the character 
of the acts themselves, and by the contemplation of sincere faith distinguish those to which the humility of 
His weakness is brought from those to which His sublime power is inclined: what it is that the flesh 
without the Word or the Word without the flesh does not do. For instance, without the power of the Word 
the Virgin would not have conceived nor brought forth: and without the reality of the flesh His infancy 
would not have laid wrapt in swaddling clothes. Without the power of the Word the Magi would not have 
adored the Child that a new star had pointed out to them: and without the reality of the flesh that Child 
would not have been ordered to be carried away into Egypt and withdrawn from Herod’s persecution. 
Without the power of the Word the Father’s voice uttered from the sky would not have said, “This is My 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased :” and without the reality of the flesh John would not have been 
able to point to Him and say: “Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him that beareth away the sins of the 
world .” Without the power of the Word there would have been no restoring of the sick to health, no 
raising of the dead to life: and without the reality of the flesh He would not have hungered and needed 
food, nor grown weary and needed rest. Lastly, without the power of the Word, the Lord would not have 
professed Himself equal to the Father, and without the reality of the flesh He would not also have said that 
the Father was greater than He: for the catholic Faith upholds and defends both positions, believing the 
only Son of God to be both Man and the Word according to the distinctive properties of His divine and 
human substance. 


VI. There is no confusion of the two natures in Christ . 


Although therefore from that beginning whereby in the Virgin’s womb “the Word became flesh,” no sort of 
division ever arose between the Divine and the human substance, and through all the growth and changes 
of His body, the actions were of one Person the whole time, yet we do not by any mixing of them up 
confound those very acts which were done inseparably: and from the character of the acts we perceive 
what belonged to either form. For neither do His Divine acts affect His human, nor His human acts His 
Divine, since both concur in this way and to this very end that in their operation His twofold qualities be 
not absorbed the one by the other, nor His individuality doubled. Therefore let those Christian phantom- 
mongers tell us, what nature of the Saviour’s it was that was fastened to the wood of the Cross, that lay in 
the tomb, and that on the third day rose in the flesh when the stone was rolled away from the grave: or 
what kind of body Jesus presented to His disciples’ eyes entering when the doors were shut upon them: 
seeing that to drive away the beholders’ disbelief, He required them to inspect with their eyes and to 
handle with their hands the still open prints of the nails and the flesh wound of His pierced side. But if in 
spite of the truth being so clear, their persistence in heresy will not abandon their position in the 
darkness, let them show whence they promise themselves the hope of eternal life, which no one can attain 
to, save through the mediator between God and man, the man Jesus Christ. For “there is not another 
name given to men under heaven, in which they must be saved .” Neither is there any ransoming of men 
from captivity, save in His blood, “who gave Himself a ransom for all :” who, as the blessed apostle 
proclaims, “when He was in the form of God, thought it not robbery that He was equal with God; but 
emptied Himself, receiving the form of a slave, being made in the likeness of men, and being found in 
fashion as a man He humbled Himself, being made obedient even unto death, the death of the cross. For 
which reason God also exalted Him, and gave Him a name which is above every name: that in the name of 
Jesus every knee may bow of things in heaven, of things on the earth, and of things under the earth, and 
that every tongue may confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father .” 


VII. It was as being “in form of a slave,” not as Son of God that he was exalted. 
VIII. A protest against their faithlessness and inconsistency in this matter. 


And so, as all these heresies have been destroyed, which through the holy devotion of the presiding 
Fathers have been cut off from the body of the catholic unity, and which deserved to be exiles from Christ, 
because they have made the Incarnation of the Word, which is the one salvation of those who believe 
aright, a stone of offence and a stumbling-block to themselves, I am surprised that you, beloved, have any 
difficulty in discerning the light of the Truth. And since it has been made clear by numerous explanations 
that the Christian Faith was right in condemning both Nestorius and Eutyches with Dioscorus, and that a 
man cannot be called a Christian who gives his assent to the blasphemous opinion of either the one or the 
other, Iam grieved that you are, as I hear, doing despite to the teaching of the Gospel and the Apostles by 
stirring up the various bodies of citizens with seditions, by disturbing the churches, and by inflicting not 
only insults, but even death, upon priests and bishops, so that you lose sight of your resolves and 
profession through your fury and cruelty. Where is your rule of meekness and quietness? where is the 
long-suffering of patience? where the tranquillity of peace? where the firm foundation of love and courage 
of endurance? what evil persuasion has carried you off, what persecution has separated you from the 
gospel of Christ? or what strange craftiness of the Deceiver has shown itself that, forgetting the prophets 
and apostles, forgetting the health-giving creed and confession which you pronounced before many 
witnesses when you received the sacrament of baptism you should give yourselves up to the Devil’s 
deceits? what effect would “the Claws “ and other cruel tortures have had on you if the empty comments 
of heretics have had so much weight in taking the purity of your faith by storm? you think you are acting 
for the Faith and yet you go against the Faith. You arm yourselves in the name of the Church and yet fight 
against the Church. Is this what you have learnt from prophets, evangelists, and apostles? to deny the 
true flesh of Christ, to subject the very essence of the Word to suffering and death, to make our nature 
different from His who repaired it, and to reckon all that the cross uplifted, that the spear pierced, that 
the stone on the tomb received and gave back, to be only the work of Divine power, and not also of human 
humility? It is in reference to this humility that the Apostle says, “For I do not blush for the Gospel ,” 
inasmuch as he knew what a slur was cast upon Christians by their enemies. And, therefore, the Lord also 
made proclamation, saying: “he that shall confess Me before men him will I also confess before My Father 
.” For these will not be worthy of the Son and the Father’s acknowledgment in whom the flesh of Christ 
awakens no respect: and they will prove themselves to have gained no virtue from the sign of the cross 
who blush to avow with their lips what they have consented to bear upon their brows. 


IX. An exhortation to accept the catholic view of the Incarnation. 


Give up, my sons, give up these suggestions of the devil. God’s Truth nothing can impair, but the Truth 
does not save us except in our flesh. For, as the prophet says, “truth is sprung out of the earth ,” and the 
Virgin Mary conceived the Word in such wise that she ministered flesh of her substance to be united to 
Him without the addition of a second person, and without the disappearance of her nature: seeing that He 
who was in the form of God took the form of a slave in such wise that Christ is one and the same in both 
forms: God bending Himself to the weak things of man, and man rising up to the high things of the 
Godhead, as the Apostle says, “whose are the fathers, and from whom, according to the flesh is Christ, 


who is above all things God blessed for ever. Amen .” 


LETTER CXXV 


TO JULIAN, THE BISHOP, BY COUNT RODANUS 


(Asking him to write quickly, and not keep him in suspense.) 


LETTER CXXVI 
TO MARCIAN AUGUSTUS 


(Congratulating him on the restoration of peace in Palestine.) 


LETTER CXXVII 
TO JULIAN, BISHOP OF COS 


(About (1) affairs in Palestine, (2) a letter from Proterius, (3) the date of Easter, (4) his reply to the Synod 
of Chalcedon, (5) the deposition of Aetius.) 


LETTER CXXVIII 
TO MARCIAN AUGUSTUS 


(Professing readiness to be reconciled to Anatolius if he will abide by the canons and not infringe the 
prerogatives of others.) 


LETTER CXXIX 


TO PROTERIUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


Leo to Proterius, bishop of Alexandria. 
I. He commends his persistent loyalty to the Faith. 


Your letter, beloved, which our brother and fellow-bishop Nestorius duly brought us, has caused me great 
joy. For it was seemly that such an epistle should be sent by the head of the church of Alexandria to the 
Apostolic See, as showed that the Egyptians had from the first learnt from the teaching of the most 
blessed Apostle Peter through his blessed disciple Mark , that which it is agreed the Romans have 
believed, that beside the Lord Jesus Christ “there is no other name given to men under heaven, in which 
they must be saved .” But because “all men have not faith “ and the crafty Tempter never delights so 
much in wounding the hearts of men as when he can poison their unwary minds with errors that are 
opposed to Gospel Truth, we must strive by the mighty teaching of the Holy Ghost to prevent Christian 
knowledge from being perverted by the devil’s falsehoods. And against this danger it behoves the rulers of 
the churches especially to guard and to avert from the minds of simple folk lies which are coloured by a 
certain show of truth . “For narrow and steep is the way which leads to life .” And they seek to entrap men 
not so much by watching their actions as by nice distinctions of meaning, corrupting the force of 
sentences by some very slight addition or alteration, whereby sometimes a statement, which made for 
salvation, by a subtle change is turned to destruction. But since the Apostle says, “there must be heresies, 
that they which are approved may be made manifest among you ,” it tends to the progress of the whole 
Church, that, whenever wickedness reveals itself in setting forth wrong opinions, the things which are 
harmful be not concealed, and that what will inevitably end in ruin may not injure the innocence of others. 
Wherefore they must put down their blind wanderings and downfalls to themselves, who with rash 
obstinacy prefer to glory in their shame than to accept the offered remedy. You do right, brother, to be 
displeased at their stubbornness, and we commend you for holding fast that teaching which has come 
down to us from the blessed Apostles and the holy Fathers. 


II. Let him fortify the faithful by the public reading aloud of quotations from the Fathers bearing on the 
question and of the Tome. 


For there is no new preaching in the letter which I wrote in reply to Flavian of holy memory, when he 
consulted me about the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ; for in nothing did I depart from that rule of 
Faith which was outspokenly maintained by your ancestors and ours. And if Dioscorus had been willing to 
follow and imitate them, he would have abided in the Body of Christ, having in the works of Athanasius of 
blessed memory the materials for instruction, and in the discourses of Theophilus and Cyril of holy 
remembrance the means rather of praise-worthily opposing the already condemned dogma than of 
choosing to consort with Eutyches in his blasphemy. This therefore, beloved brother, I advise in my 
anxiety for our common Faith that, because the enemies of Christ’s cross lie in watch for all our words 


and syllables, we give them not the slightest occasion for falsely asserting that we agree with the 
Nestorian doctrine. And you must so diligently exhort the laity and clergy and all the brotherhood to 
advance in the Faith as to show that you teach nothing new but instil into all men’s breasts those things, 
which the Fathers of revered memory have with harmony of statement taught, and with which in all things 
our epistle agrees. And this must be shown not only by your words but also by the actually reading aloud 
of previous statements, that God’s people may know that what the Fathers received from their 
predecessors and handed on to their descendants, is still instilled into them in the present day. And to this 
end, when the statements of the aforesaid priests have first been read, then lastly let my writings also be 
recited, that the ears of the faithful may attest that we preach nothing else than what we received from 
our forefathers. And because their understandings are but little practised in discerning these things, let 
them at least learn from the letters of the Fathers, how ancient this evil is, which is now condemned by us 
in Nestorius as well as in Eutyches, who have both been ashamed to preach the gospel of Christ according 
to the Lord’s own teaching. 


III. The ancient precedents are to be maintained throughout. 


Accordingly, both in the rule of Faith and in the observance of discipline, let the standard of antiquity be 
maintained throughout, and do thou, beloved, display the firmness of a prudent ruler, that the church of 
Alexandria may get the benefit of my earnest resistance to the unprincipled ambition of certain people in 
maintaining its ancient privileges, and of my determination that all metropolitans should retain their 
dignity undiminished, as you will ascertain from the tenor of my letters, which I have addressed, whether 
to the holy Synod or to the most Christian Emperor, or to the Bishop of Constantinople; for you will 
perceive that I have made it my special care to allow no deviation from the rule of Faith in the Lord’s 
churches, nor any diminution of their privileges through any individual’s unscrupulousness. And as this is 
so, hold fast, brother, to the custom of your predecessors, and keep due authority over your comprovincial 
bishops, who by ancient constitution are subject to the See of Alexandria; so that they resist not 
ecclesiastical usage, and refuse not to meet together under your presidency, either at fixed times or when 
any reasonable cause demands it: and that if anything has to be discussed in a general meeting which will 
be to the benefit of the Church, when the brethren have thus met together, they may unanimously come to 
some resolution thereupon. For there is nothing which ought to recall them from this obedience, seeing 
that both for faith and conduct we have such good knowledge of you, brother, that we will not allow you to 
lose any of your predecessor’s authority, nor to be slighted with impunity. Dated March 10th, in the 
consulship of the illustrious Aetius and Studius (454). 


LETTER CXXX 


TO MARCIAN AUGUSTUS 


(Praising the orthodoxy of Proterius, advocating the public recital by him of passages bearing on the 
present controversy from the writings of Athanasius and others, and also of the Tome itself in a new Greek 
translation.) 


LETTER CXXxxI 
TO JULIAN, BISHOP OF COS 


(Telling him he has received Proterius’ letter, and asking for (1) a new Greek translation of the Tome; (2) a 
report on the Easter difficulty of the next year (455)). 


LETTER CXXXII 
FROM ANATOLIUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE, TO LEO 
(In which he complains of the intermission in their correspondence, maintains his allegiance to Rome, 


announces the restitution of Aetius, deprecates the charge of personal ambition, and remits the 
proceedings of Chalcedon for his approval.) 


LETTER CXXXIII 

FROM PROTERIUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA, TO LEO 
(Upon the Easter difficulty of 455.) 

LETTER CXXXIV 

TO MARCIAN AUGUSTUS 


(Suggesting that Eutyches should be banished to a still remoter place, where he cannot do so much harm 
by his false teaching.) 


such statements as this, you will find that they nearly always have distinct reference to the makers of idols 
and the worshippers thereof, with a view to the multitude of false gods being expelled by the unity of the 
Godhead, which nevertheless has a Son; and inasmuch as this Son is undivided and inseparable from the 
Father, so is He to be reckoned as being in the Father, even when He is not named. The fact is, if He had 
named Him expressly, He would have separated Him, saying in so many words: “Beside me there is none 
else, except my Son.” In short He would have made His Son actually another, after excepting Him from 
others. Suppose the sun to say, “I am the Sun, and there is none other besides me, except my ray,” would 
you not have remarked how useless was such a statement, as if the ray were not itself reckoned in the 
sun? He says, then, that there is no God besides Himself in respect of the idolatry both of the Gentiles as 
well as of Israel; nay, even on account of our heretics also, who fabricate idols with their words, just as the 
heathen do with their hands; that is to say, they make another God and another Christ. When, therefore, 
He attested His own unity, the Father took care of the Son’s interests, that Christ should not be supposed 
to have come from another God, but from Him who had already said, “I am God and there is none other 
beside me,” who shows us that He is the only God, but in company with His Son, with whom “He 
stretcheth out the heavens alone.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE SON IN UNION WITH THE FATHER IN THE CREATION OF ALL THINGS. THIS UNION OF THE TWO IN CO- 
OPERATION IS NOT OPPOSED TO THE TRUE UNITY OF GOD. IT IS OPPOSED ONLY TO PRAXEAS’ IDENTIFICATION 
THEORY 


But this very declaration of His they will hastily pervert into an argument of His singleness. “I have,” says 
He, “stretched out the heaven alone.” Undoubtedly alone as regards all other powers; and He thus gives a 
premonitory evidence against the conjectures of the heretics, who maintain that the world was 
constructed by various angels and powers, who also make the Creator Himself to have been either an 
angel or some subordinate agent sent to form external things, such as the constituent parts of the world, 
but who was at the same time ignorant of the divine purpose. If, now, it is in this sense that He stretches 
out the heavens alone, how is it that these heretics assume their position so perversely, as to render 
inadmissible the singleness of that Wisdom which says, “When He prepared the heaven, I was present 
with Him?”—even though the apostle asks, “Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been His 
counsellor?” meaning, of course, to except that wisdom which was present with Him. In Him, at any rate, 
and with Him, did (Wisdom) construct the universe, He not being ignorant of what she was making. 
“Except Wisdom,” however, is a phrase of the same sense exactly as “except the Son,” who is Christ, “the 
Wisdom and Power of God,” according to the apostle, who only knows the mind of the Father. “For who 
knoweth the things that be in God, except the Spirit which is in Him?” Not, observe, without Him. There 
was therefore One who caused God to be not alone, except “alone” from all other gods. But (if we are to 
follow the heretics), the Gospel itself will have to be rejected, because it tells us that all things were made 
by God through the Word, without whom nothing was made. And if I am not mistaken, there is also 
another passage in which it is written: “By the Word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all the hosts 
of them by His Spirit.” Now this Word, the Power of God and the Wisdom of God, must be the very Son of 
God. So that, if (He did) all things by the Son, He must have stretched out the heavens by the Son, and so 
not have stretched them out alone, except in the sense in which He is “alone” (and apart) from all other 
gods. Accordingly He says, concerning the Son, immediately afterwards: “Who else is it that frustrateth 
the tokens of the liars, and maketh diviners mad, turning wise men backward, and making their 
knowledge foolish, and confirming the words of His Son?”—as, for instance, when He said, “This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him.” By thus attaching the Son to Himself, He becomes 
His own interpreter in what sense He stretched out the heavens alone, meaning alone with His Son, even 
as He is one with His Son. The utterance, therefore, will be in like manner the Son’s, “I have stretched out 
the heavens alone,” because by the Word were the heavens established. Inasmuch, then, as the heaven 
was prepared when Wisdom was present in the Word, and since all things were made by the Word, it is 
quite correct to say that even the Son stretched out the heaven alone, because He alone ministered to the 
Father’s work. It must also be He who says, “I am the First, and to all futurity 1 AM.” The Word, no doubt, 
was before all things. “In the beginning was the Word;” and in that beginning He was sent forth by the 
Father. The Father, however, has no beginning, as proceeding from none; nor can He be seen, since He 
was not begotten. He who has always been alone could never have had order or rank. Therefore, if they 
have determined that the Father and the Son must be regarded as one and the same, for the express 
purpose of vindicating the unity of God, that unity of His is preserved intact; for He is one, and yet He has 
a Son, who is equally with Himself comprehended in the same Scriptures. Since they are unwilling to 
allow that the Son is a distinct Person, second from the Father, lest, being thus second, He should cause 
two Gods to be spoken of, we have shown above that Two are actually described in Scripture as God and 
Lord. And to prevent their being offended at this fact, we give a reason why they are not said to be two 
Gods and two Lords, but that they are two as Father and Son; and this not by severance of their 
substance, but from the dispensation wherein we declare the Son to be undivided and inseparable from 
the Father,—distinct in degree, not in state. And although, when named apart, He is called God, He does 
not thereby constitute two Gods, but one; and that from the very circumstance that He is entitled to be 
called God, from His union with the Father. 


LETTER CXXXV 
TO ANATOLIUS 


(In Answer to CXXXII.) 


LETTER CXXXVI 
TO MARCIAN AUGUSTUS 


(Simultaneously with CXXXV,, on the subject of his reconciliation with Anatolius.) 


LETTER CXXXVII 
TO THE SAME, AND ON THE SAME DAY 


(On the subject of Easter, acknowledging the trouble Proterius has taken,—to which is joined a request 
that the accounts of the oeconomi should be audited by priests, not lay persons.) 


LETTER CXXXVIII 
TO THE BISHOPS OF GAUL AND SPAIN 


(On Easter.) 


LETTER CXXXIx 
TO JUVENAL, BISHOP OF JERUSALEM 


Leo, bishop of the city of Rome, to Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem. 
I. He rejoices over Juvenal’s return to orthodoxy, though chiding him for having gone astray. 


When I received your letter, beloved, which our sons Andrew the presbyter and Peter the deacon brought 
me, I rejoiced indeed that you had been allowed to return to the seat of your bishopric; but when all the 
reasons came to my remembrance, which brought you into such excessive troubles, I grieved to think you 
had been yourself the source of your adversities by failing in persistency of opposition to the heretics: for 
men can but think you were not bold enough to refute those with whom when in error you professed 
yourself satisfied. For the condemnation of Flavian of blessed memory, and the acceptance of the most 
unholy Eutyches, what was it but the denial of our Lord Jesus Christ according to the flesh? which He 
Himself of His great mercy caused to be overthrown, when by the authority of the holy Council of 
Chalcedon He brought to nought that accursed judgment of the Synod of Ephesus without debarring any 
of the attainted from being healed by correction. And therefore, because in the time of long-suffering, you 
have chosen return to wisdom rather than persistency in folly, I rejoice that you have so sought the 
heavenly remedies as at last to have become a defender of the Faith which is assailed by heretics. For, 
though no priest ought to be ignorant of that which he preaches , yet any Christian living at Jerusalem is 
more inexcusable than all the ignorant, seeing that he is taught to understand the power of the Gospel, 
not only by the written word but by the witness of the places themselves, and what elsewhere may not be 
disbelieved, cannot there remain unseen. Why is the understanding in difficulty, where the eyes are its 
instructors? And why are things read or heard doubtful, where all the mysteries of man’s salvation 
obtrude themselves upon the sight and touch? As if to each individual doubter the Lord still used His 
human voice and said, why are “ye disturbed and why do thoughts arise into your hearts? see My hands 
and My feet that it is I myself. Handle Me and see because (or that) a spirit hath not bones and flesh, as ye 
see Me have .” 


II. Let him be strengthened in his faith by the holy associations of the place where he lives. 


Make use, therefore, beloved brother, of these incontrovertible proofs of the catholic Faith and support 
the preaching of the Evangelists by the testimony of the holy places in which you live. In your country is 
Bethlehem, in which the Light of Salvation sprang from the womb of the Virgin of the house of David , 
whom wrapped in swaddling clothes the manger of the crowded inn received. In your country was the 
Saviour’s infancy announced by angels, adored by magi, sought by Herod through the death of many 
infants. In your country was it that His boyhood grew, His youth ripened, and His true man’s nature 
reached to perfect manhood by the increase of the body, not without food for hunger, not without sleep for 
rest, not without tears of pity, not without fear and dread: for He is one and the same Person, who in the 
form of God wrought great miracles of power, and in the form of a slave underwent the cruelty of the 
passion. This the very cross unceasingly says to you: this the stone of the sepulchre cries out, under which 
the Lord in human condition lay, and from which by Divine power He rose. And when you approach the 
mount of Olivet, to venerate the place of the Ascension, does not the angel’s voice ring in your ears, which 
says to those who were dumb-founded at the Lord’s uplifting, “ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing into 


heaven? this Jesus, Who was taken up from you into heaven, shall so come, as ye saw Him going into 
heaven .” 


III. The facts of the Gospel attest the Incarnation. 


The true birth of Christ, therefore, is confirmed by the true cross; since He is Himself born in our flesh, 
Who is crucified in our flesh, which, as no sin entered into it, could not have been mortal, unless it had 
been that of our race. But in order that He might restore life to all, He undertook the cause of all and 
rendered void the force of the old bond, by paying it for all, because He alone of us all did not owe it: that, 
as by one man’s guilt all had become sinners, so by one man’s innocence all might become innocent, 
righteousness being bestowed upon men by Him Who had undertaken man’s nature. For in no way is He 
outside our true bodily nature, of Whom the Evangelist in beginning his story says, “the book of the 
generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham ,” with which the blessed Apostle Paul’s 
teaching agrees, when he says “whose are the fathers and of whom is Christ according to the flesh, Who 
is above all God blessed for ever ,” and so to Timothy “remember,” he says, “that Jesus Christ has risen 
from the dead, of the seed of David .” 


IV. Those who are still in error must be thoroughly instructed in the historic Faith. 


But how many are the authorities, both in the New and Old Testaments, by which this truth is declared, as 
befits the antiquity of your See, you clearly understand, seeing that the belief of the Fathers and my letter 
written to Flavian, of holy memory, of which you yourself made mention, confirmed, as they have been, by 
the universal synod, are sufficient for you. And therefore it behoves you, beloved, to take heed that no one 
raise a murmur against the unspeakable mystery of our Redemption and Hope. But if there are any who 
are still in the darkness of ignorance or the discord of perversity, let them be instructed by the authority 
of those whose doctrine in God’s Church was apostolical and clear, that they may recognize that on the 
Incarnation of God’s Word we believe what they did, and may not by their obstinacy place themselves 
outside the Body of Christ, in which we died and rose with Him: because neither loyalty to the Faith nor 
the plan of the mystery admits that either the Godhead should be possible in its own essence, or the 
reality be falsified in His taking on Him of our flesh. Dated 4th September, in the consulship of the 
illustrious Aetius and Studius (454). 

LETTER CXL 


TO JULIAN, BISHOP OF COS 


(Now that Dioscorus is dead, the peace of the Church will be more easily restored.) 


LETTER CXLI 

TO THE SAME 

(On several minor points of detail.) 

LETTER CXLII 

TO MARCIAN AUGUSTUS 

(Inter alia thanking him for the trouble he has taken about the Easter of 455.) 
LETTER CXLIII 

TO ANATOLIUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

(Briefly asking him to extirpate all remains of heresy.) 
LETTER CXLIV 

TO JULIAN, BISHOP OF COS 


(Speaking of rumours which have reached him of disturbances at Alexandria, and begging of him to be on 
the alert.) 


LETTER CXLV 
TO LEO AUGUSTUS 


[This letter, which is sometimes called the Second Tome, contains the detailed statement of the catholic 
doctrine of the Incarnation, which Leo had promised the Emperor in Letter CLVI. It consists of 9 chapters, 


but, as chaps. iii. to viii. and parts of ii. and ix. are almost identical in language with Letter CXXIV,, 
already given in full, I have not thought it necessary to reproduce the letter here. At the end a long series 
of quotations from Hilary, Ambrose and other Fathers bearing upon the doctrine are also added, but these 
also are dispensed with in accordance with our general practice, as we are now presenting Leo and no 
one else to the reader. ] 


(Asking him to help the church of Alexandria in appointing a good bishop in place of the murdered 
Proterius .) 


LETTER CXLVI 
TO ANATOLIUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


(Begging him to take precautions lest the change of Emperor should be made the occasion for fresh 
outbreaks of heresy.) 


LETTER CXLVII 

TO JULIAN, BISHOP OF COS, AND AETIUS, THE PRESBYTER 

(Charging him to uphold the acts of Chalcedon, and to help in choosing a good successor to Proterius.) 
LETTER CXLVIII 

TO LEO AUGUSTUS 

(Thanking him for assurances made that he would guard the interests of the Church.) 
LETTER CXLIX 

TO BASIL, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 

(Asking him to give no countenance to the demand for a new Synod.) 
LETTER CL 

TO EUXITHEUS, BISHOP OF THESSALONICA (AND OTHERS) 

(To the same effect.) 

LETTER CLI 

TO ANATOLIUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

(He is to keep the church of Constantinople free from all heresy.) 
LETTER CLII 

TO JULIAN, BISHOP OF COS 

(Charging him to see that the preceding letters reach their destination.) 
LETTER CLIII 

TO AETIUS, PRESBYTER OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

(Asking him to assist in the distribution of these letters.) 

LETTER CLIV 

TO THE EGYPTIAN BISHOPS 

(See Letter CLVIII.) 

LETTER CLV 

TO ANATOLIUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


(In which he incites him to watchfulness, and complains that certain of the clergy in Constantinople are in 


collusion with the adversary.) 


LETTER CLVI 
TO LEO AUGUSTUS 


Leo, the bishop, to Leo Augustus. 
I. There is no need to open the question of doctrine again now. 


Your clemency’s letter, which was full of vigorous faith and of the light of truth, I have respectfully 
received, which I wish I could obey, even in the matter of my personal attendance, which your Majesty 
thinks necessary; for then I should gain the greater advantage from the sight of your splendour. But I 
believe you will approve of my view when reason has shown it preferable. For since with holy and spiritual 
zeal you consistently maintain the Church’s peace, and nothing is more conducive to the defence of the 
Faith than to adhere to those things which have been incontrovertibly defined under the unceasing 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, we shall seem to be doing our best to upset the decrees, and at the bidding of 
a heretic’s petition to overthrow the authorities which the universal Church has adopted, and thus to 
remove all limits from the conflicts of Churches, and giving full rein to rebellion, to extend rather than 
appease contentions. And hence because after the disgraceful scenes at the synod of Ephesus, whereat 
through the wickedness of Dioscorus the catholic Faith was rejected, and Eutyches’ heresy accepted, 
nothing more useful could be devised for the preservation of the Christian Faith than that the holy Synod 
of Chalcedon should rescind his wicked acts, and that such care should be bestowed thereat on heavenly 
doctrine, that nothing should linger in any one’s mind in disagreement with the utterances of either the 
Prophets or the Apostles, such moderation of course being observed that only the persistent rebels should 
be cast off from the unity of the Church, and no one who was penitent should be denied pardon, what 
more in accordance with men’s expectations or with religion will your Majesty be able to decree, than that 
no one henceforth be permitted to attack what has been determined by decrees which are Divine rather 
than human, lest they be truly worthy but to lose God’s gift, who have dared to doubt concerning His 
Truth? 


II. The proposal to reconsider the question proceeds from Antichrist or the Devil himself. 


Since, therefore, the universal Church has become a rock (petra) through the building up of that original 
Rock , and the first of the Apostles, the most blessed Peter, heard the voice of the Lord saying, “Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock (petra) I will build My Church ,” who is there who dare assail such impregnable 
strength, unless he be either antichrist or the devil, who, abiding unconverted in his wickedness, is 
anxious to sow lies by the vessels of wrath which are suited to his treachery, whilst under the false name 
of diligence he pretends to be in search of the Truth. And his unrestrained madness and blind wickedness 
has deservedly brought contempt and disrepute on himself, so that while he rages against the holy church 
of Alexandria with diabolical purpose, men may learn the character of those who desire to reconsider the 
Synod of Chalcedon. For it cannot possibly have been that an opinion was there expressed contrary to the 
holy Synod of Nicaea, as the heretics falsely maintain, who pretend that they hold the faith of the Nicene 
Council, in which our holy and venerable fathers, being assembled against Arius, affirmed not that the 
Lord’s Flesh, but that the Son’s Godhead was homoousion with the Father, whereas in the Council of 
Chalcedon against the blasphemy of Eutyches, it was defined that the Lord Jesus Christ took the reality of 
our body from the substance of the Virgin-mother. 


III. All the bishops of Christendom agree with him in this. 


Therefore in addressing our most Christian Emperor, who is worthy to be classed among the champions of 
Christ, I use the freedom of the catholic Faith and fearlessly exhort you to throw in your lot with Apostles 
and Prophets; firmly to despise and reject those who have deprived themselves of their Christian name, 
and not to let blasphemous parricides, who, it is agreed, wish to annul the Faith, discuss that Faith under 
treacherous pretexts. For since the Lord has enriched your clemency with such insight into His mystery, 
you ought unhesitatingly to consider that the kingly power has been conferred on you not for the 
governance of the world alone but more especially for the guardianship of the Church: that by quelling 
wicked attempts you may both defend that which has been rightly decreed, and restore true peace where 
there has been disturbance, that is to say by deposing usurpers of the rights of others and reinstating the 
ancient Faith in the See of Alexandria, that by your reforms God’s wrath may be appeased, and so He take 
not vengeance for their doings on a people hitherto religious, but forgive them. Set before the eyes of 
your heart, venerable Emperor, the fact that all the Lord’s priests which are in all the world, are 
beseeching you on behalf of that Faith, wherein is Redemption for the whole world. In which those 
maintainers of the Apostolic Faith more particularly appeal to you who have presided over the Church of 
Alexandria, entreating your Majesty not to allow heretics who have rightfully been condemned for their 
perversity, to continue in their usurpation ; for, whether you look at the wickedness of their error or 
consider the deed which their madness has perpetrated, not only are they unable to be admitted to the 
dignity of the priesthood, but they even deserve to be cut off from the name of Christian. For—and I 
entreat your Majesty’s forgiveness for saying so—they to some extent dim your own splendour, most 


glorious Emperor, when such treacherous parricides dare to ask for that which even the guiltless could 
not lawfully obtain. 


IV. The difference between the two petitions which have been presented to the Emperor. 


Petitions have been presented to your Majesty , copies of which you subjoined to your letter. But in that 
which comes in deprecation from the catholics, a list of signatures is contained: and because their case 
had good reason in it, the names of individuals, and even their dignified rank is confidently disclosed. But 
in that, which heretical intrusion has not feared to offer to our orthodox Emperor under the vague 
sanction of a motley body, all particular names are withheld for this reason, lest not only the paucity of 
members but also their worth might be discovered. For they think it expedient to conceal their number, 
though their quality is indicated, and not improperly they are afraid to proclaim their position, seeing that 
they deserve to be condemned. In the one document therefore is contained the petition of catholics, in the 
other the fictions of heretics are set forth. Here the overthrow of the Lord’s priests, of the whole Christian 
people, and of the monasteries is bemoaned: there is displayed the continuance of gigantic wrongs, so 
that what ought never to have been heard of is allowed to be widely extended. 


V. It is a great opportunity for the Emperor to show his faith. 


Is it not clear which side you ought to support and which to oppose, if the Church of Alexandria, which 
has always been the “house of prayer,” is not now to be “a den of robbers ?” For surely it is manifest that 
through the cruellest and maddest savagery all the light of the heavenly mysteries is extinguished. The 
offering of the sacrifice is cut off, the hallowing of the chrism has failed , and from the murderous hands 
of wicked men all the mysteries have withdrawn themselves. Nor can there be any manner of doubt what 
decree ought to be passed on these then, who after unutterable acts of sacrilege, after shedding the blood 
of a most highly reputed priest, and scattering the ashes of his burnt body to be the sport of the winds of 
heaven, dare to demand for themselves the rights of a usurped dignity and to arraign before councils the 
inviolable Faith of the Apostolic teaching. Great, therefore, is the opportunity for you to add to your 
diadem from the Lord’s hand the crown of faith also, and to triumph over the Church’s foes: for, if it be 
matter of praise to you to vanquish the armies of opposing nations, how great will be the glory of freeing 
from its mad tyrant the church of Alexandria, the affliction of which is an injury to all Christians? 


VI. He promises more detailed statements on the Faith subsequently, and begs him to correct certain 
things in which Anatolius is remiss. 


But in order that my correspondence may have the effect on your Majesty of a mouth to mouth colloquy, I 
have seen that whatever suggestions I would make about our common Faith, must be conveyed in 
subsequent communications . And lest the pages of this epistle reach too great a length, I have comprised 
in another letter what is agreeable to the maintenance of the catholic Faith, in order that, though the 
published statements of the Apostolic See were sufficient, yet these additional statements might also 
break down the snares of the heretics. For your Majesty’s priestly and Apostolic mind ought to be still 
further kindled to righteous vengeance by this pestilential evil, which mars the purity of the church of 
Constantinople, in which are found certain clerics, who agree with the interpretations of the heretics and 
within the very heart of the Church assist them by their support . In removing whom if my brother 
Anatolius is found remiss through too good-natured leniency, vouchsafe to show your faith by 
administering this remedy also to the Church, that such men be driven not only from the ranks of the 
clergy, but also from dwelling in the city. I commend to you your Majesty’s loyal subjects, bishop Julian 
and presbyter Aetius, with a request that you will deign to listen quietly to their suggestions in defence of 
the catholic Faith, because they are in good truth men who may be found helpful to your faith in all things. 
Dated the 1st of Dec. in the consulship of the illustrious Constantine and Rufus (457). 


LETTER CLVII 


TO ANATOLIUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


(Urging him to active measures in certain specified matters.) 


LETTER CLVIII 
TO THE CATHOLIC BISHOPS OF EGYPT SOJOURNING IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


Leo to the catholic Egyptian bishops sojourning in Constantinople. 
He encourages them in their sufferings for the Faith, and in their entreaties for redress to the Emperor. 


I have before now been so saddened by tidings of the crimes committed in Alexandria, and my spirit has 
been so wounded by the atrocity of the deed itself, that I know not what tears to show and what 
lamentation to utter over it, and am fain to use the prophet’s language, “who will give waters to my head 
and a fountain of tears to my eyes ?” Yet anticipating your complaint, beloved, I have entreated our most 
clement and Christian Emperor for a remedy of these great evils, and by our sons and assistants 


Gerontius and Olympius have at a different time demanded that he should make haste to purge of a 
heresy already condemned the church of that city, in which so many Catholic teachers have flourished, 
and not allow murderous spirits whom no reverence for place or time could deter from shedding their 
ruler’s blood, to gain anything from his clemency, more particularly when they desire to reconsider the 
council of Chalcedon to the overthrow of the Faith. Accordingly the same reason, beloved, which drove 
you from your own Sees, ought to console you for your sufferings; for it is certain that afflicted souls, that 
suffer adversity for His name, are in no wise deprived of the Lord’s protection. Bear it therefore bravely, 
and mindful of that country which is yours, rejoice over your present sojourn in a strange land. Abstain 
from grieving over your exile and indulge not in sorrow for your present weariness, ye who know that the 
Apostle glories even in his many perils on behalf of the Lord’s Faith. You have One who knows your 
conflicts and has prepared the rewards of recompense. Let no one shrink from this labour, whose guerdon 
is to reign and live for ever. Let the feet of all who fight be fixed in the halls of Jerusalem; for in the hope 
of that retribution they will have no cause to fear the camp nor the onsets of the enemy. Victory is never 
hard nor triumph difficult over the remnants of an abject foe who has been routed by the whole world 
alike, especially over those whose ringleaders you see already prostrate. With unceasing prayers, 
therefore (even as I also have not failed to do), entreat the favour of the most Christian Emperor, who in 
God’s mercy is ready to hear: that in accordance with the letter I have sent , he may strengthen the cause 
of the common Faith with that devotion of mind, which we are well assured he possesses, and in his piety 
may remove all the harmful charges which the madness of heretics has invented, and arrange for your 
return, beloved, and so may cause each several province and all the churches with their priests to rejoice 
in the unshaken peace of Christ. Dated the 1st of Dec. in the consulship of Constantine and Rufus (457). 


LETTER CLIX 


TO NICAETAS, BISHOP OF AQUILEIA 
(Leo, the bishop, to Nicaetas, bishop of Aquileia, greeting.) 
I. Prefatory. 


My son Adeodatus, deacon of our See, on returning to us has delivered your request, beloved, to receive 
from us the authority of the Apostolic See upon matters which seem indeed to be hard to decide, but 
which we must make provision for with a view to the necessities of the times that the wounds which have 
been inflicted by the attacks of the enemy may be healed chiefly by the agency of religion. 


II. About the women who married again when their husbands were taken prisoners. 


As then you say that through the disasters of war and through the grievous inroads of the enemy families 
have in certain cases been so broken up that the husbands have been carried off into captivity and their 
wives remain forsaken, and these latter thinking their own husbands either dead or never likely to be 
freed from their masters, have contracted another marriage under stress of loneliness, and as, now that 
the state of things has im proved through the Lord’s help, some of those who were thought to have 
perished have returned, you seem, dear brother, naturally to be in doubt what ought to be settled by us 
about women thus joined to other husbands. But because we know it is written that “a woman is joined to 
a man by God ,” and again, we are aware of the precept that “what God hath joined, man may not put 
asunder ,” we are bound to hold that the compact of the lawful marriage must be renewed, and after the 
removal of the evils inflicted by the enemy, what each lawfully had must be restored to him; and we must 
take every pains that each should recover what is his own. 


III. Whether he is blameable who has taken the prisoner’s wife? 


But notwithstanding let him not be held blameable and treated as the invader of another’s right, who took 
the place of the husband, who was thought no longer alive. For thus many things which belonged to those 
led into captivity happened to pass into the possession of others, and yet it is altogether fair that on their 
return their property should be restored. And if this is duly observed in the case of slaves or of lands, or 
even of houses and personal goods, how much more ought it to be done in the restoration of wives, that 
what has been disturbed by the necessities of war may be restored by the remedy of peace? 


IV. The wife must be restored to her first husband. 


And, therefore, if husbands who have returned after a long captivity still feel such affection for their wives 
as to desire them to return to partnership , that, which necessity brought about, must be passed over and 
judged blameless and the demands of fidelity satisfied. 


V. Women must be excommunicated who refuse to return. 


And if any women are so possessed by love of their later husbands as to prefer to remain with them than 
to return to their lawful partners, they are deservedly to be branded: so that they be even deprived of the 
Church’s communion; for in a pardonable matter they have chosen to taint themselves with crime, 
showing that they have sought their own pleasure in their incontinence, when a rightful restitution could 


have obtained their forgiveness. Let them return then to their former state and make voluntary 
reparation, nor let that which a condition of necessity extorted from them be by any means turned into 
disgrace through evil desires; because, as those women who refuse to return to their husbands are to be 
held unholy, so they who return to an affection entered on with God’s sanction are deservedly to be 
praised. 


VI. About captives, who were compelled to eat of sacrificial food. 


Concerning those Christians who are asserted to have been polluted with sacrificial food, while among 
those by whom they were taken prisoners, we have thought it right to make this reply to your enquiry, 
dear brother, that they be purged by a satisfactory penitence which is to be measured not so much by the 
duration of the process as by the intensity of the feeling. And whether their compliance was wrung from 
them by terror or hunger, there need be no hesitation at acquitting them, since the food was taken from 
fear or want, not from superstitious reverence. 


VII. About those who in fear or by mistake were re-baptized. 


But as to those about whom you thought, beloved, we ought likewise to be consulted who were either 
forced by fear or led by mistake to repeat their baptism, and now understand that they acted contrary to 
the ordinances of the catholic Faith, such moderation must be observed towards them that they be 
received into full communion with us, but not without the healing of penitence and the imposition of the 
bishop’s hands, the length of the penance (with due regard to moderation) being left to your judgment, as 
you shall perceive the minds of the penitents to be disposed: in which you must not forget to consider old 
age, illness, and other risks. For if a man be in so dangerous a case that his life is despaired of, while he is 
still under penance, he should receive the gracious aid of communion by the priest’s tender care. 


VIII. About baptism by heretics. 


For they who have received baptism from heretics, not having been previously baptized, are to be 
confirmed by imposition of hands with only the invocation of the Holy Ghost, because they have received 
the bare form of baptism without the power of sanctification . And this regulation, as you know, we 
require to be kept in all the churches, that the font once entered may not be defiled by repetition, as the 
Lord says, “One Lord, one faith, one baptism.” And that washing may not be polluted by repetition, but, as 
we have said, only the sanctification of the Holy Ghost invoked, that what no one can receive from 
heretics may be obtained from catholic priests. This letter of ours, which we have sent in reply to the 
inquiries of the brotherhood you shall bring to the knowledge of all your brethren and fellow-bishops of 
the province, that our authority, now that it is given, may avail for the general observance. Dated 21st 
March, in the consulship of Majorian Augustus (458). 


LETTER CLX 


(SEE LETTER CLVIII.) 


LETTER CLXI 


TO THE PRESBYTERS, DEACONS AND CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


(Exhorting them to remain stedfast in the Faith as fixed at Chalcedon, and to have no dealings with 
Atticus and Andrew unless they recant.) 


LETTER CLXII 


TO LEO AUGUSTUS 


By the hand of Philoxenus agens in rebus . Leo the Bishop to Leo Augustus. 
I. The decrees of Chalcedon and Nicaea are identical and final. 


With much joy my mind exults in the Lord, and great is my cause for thankfulness, now that I perceive 
your clemency’s most excellent faith to be in all things enlarged by the gifts of heavenly grace, and I 
experience by increased diligence the devotion of a priestly mind in you. For in your Majesty’s 
communications it is beyond doubt revealed what the Holy Spirit is working through you for the good of 
the whole Church, and how greatly it is to be desired by the prayers of all the faithful that your empire 
may be everywhere extended with glory, seeing that besides your care for things temporal you so 
perseveringly exercise a religious foresight in the service of what is divine and eternal: to wit that the 
catholic Faith, which alone gives life to and alone hallows mankind, may abide in the one confession, and 
the dissensions which spring from the variety of earthly opinions may be driven away, most glorious 
Emperor, from that solid Rock, on which the city of God is built. And these gifts of God will at last be 
granted us from Him, if we be not found ungrateful for what has been vouchsafed, and as though what we 
have gained were naught, we seek not rather the very opposite. For to seek what has been discovered, to 


reconsider what has been completed, and to demolish what has been defined, what else is it but to return 
no thanks for things gained and to indulge the unholy longings of deadly lust on the food of the forbidden 
tree? And hence by deigning to show a more careful regard for the peace of the universal Church, you 
manifestly recognize what is the design of the heretics’ mighty intrigues that a more careful discussion 
should take place between the disciples of Eutyches and Dioscorus and the emissary of the Apostolic See, 
as if nothing had already been defined, and that what with the glad approval of the catholic priests of the 
whole world was determined at the holy Synod of Chalcedon should be rendered invalid to the detriment 
also of the most sacred Council of Nicaea. For what in our own days at Chalcedon was determined 
concerning our Lord Jesus Christ’s Incarnation, was also so defined at Nicaea by that mystic number of 
Fathers , lest the confession of catholics should believe that God’s Only-begotten Son was in aught 
unequal to the Father, or that when He was made Son of man He had not the true nature of our flesh and 
soul. 


II. The wicked designs of heretics must be stedfastly resisted. 


Therefore we must abhor and persistently avoid what heretical deceit is striving to obtain, nor must what 
has been well and fully defined be brought again under discussion, lest we ourselves should seem at the 
will of condemned men to have doubts concerning things which it is clear agree throughout with the 
authority of Prophets, Evangelists, and Apostles. And hence, if there are any who disagree with these 
heaven-inspired decisions, let them be left to their own opinions and depart from the unity of the Church 
with that perverse sect which they have chosen. For it can in no wise be that men who dare to speak 
against divine mysteries are associated in any communion with us. Let them pride themselves on the 
emptiness of their talk and boast of the cleverness of their arguments against the Faith: we are pleased to 
obey the Apostle’s precepts, where he says, “See that no one deceive you with philosophy and vain 
seductions of men .” For according to the same Apostle, “if I build up those things which I destroyed, I 
prove myself a transgressor ,” and subject myself to those conditions of punishment which not only the 
authority of Prince Marcian of blessed memory, but I myself also by my consent have accepted. Because 
as you have justly and truthfully maintained perfection admits of no increase nor fulness of addition. And 
hence, since I know you, venerable Prince, imbued as you are with the purest light of truth, waver in no 
part of the Faith, but with just and perfect judgment distinguish right from wrong, and separate what is to 
be embraced from what is to be rejected, I beseech you not to think that my humility is to be blamed for 
want of confidence, since my cautiousness is not only in the interests of the universal Church but also for 
the furtherance of your own glory, that under your reign the unscrupulousness of heretics may not seem 
to be advanced and the security of catholics disturbed. 


III. He promises to send envoys not to discuss with the Eutychians, but to explain the Faith to the 
Emperor. 


Although, therefore, I am very confident of the piety of your heart in all things, and perceive that through 
the Spirit of God dwelling in you, you are sufficiently instructed, nor can any error delude your faith, yet I 
will endeavour to follow your bidding so far as to send certain of my brothers to represent my person 
before you, and to set forth what the Apostolic rule of Faith is, although, as I have said, it is well known to 
you, in all things making it clear and certain that they are not in any way to be reckoned among catholics, 
who do not accept the definitions of the venerable Synod of Nicaea or the ordinances of the holy Council 
of Chalcedon, inasmuch as it is evident the holy decrees of both proceed from the Evangelical and 
Apostolical source, and whatever is not of Christ’s watering is like a snake-poisoned draught . Your 
Majesty should understand beforehand, most venerable Emperor, that those whom I undertake to send 
will come from the Apostolic See, not to fight with the enemies of the Faith nor to strive against any, 
because of matters already settled as it has pleased God both at Nicaea and at Chalcedon we dare not 
enter upon any discussion, as if what so great an authority has fixed by the Holy Spirit were doubtful or 
weak. 


IV. The heretics must be forced to give up their usurpations and left to the judgment of God. 


But we do not refuse the assistance of our ministry for the instruction of our little ones, who after being 
fed with milk desire to be satisfied with more solid food: and as we do not scorn the simple folk, so we will 
have no dealings with rebel heretics, remembering the Lord’s command, who says, “Give not that which is 
holy to the dogs, nor cast your pearls before swine .” Surely it is altogether unworthy and unjust to admit 
to freedom of discussion men whom the Holy Spirit describes in the words of the prophet, “the sons of the 
stranger have lied unto me .” For even though they resist not the Gospel, yet they have shown themselves 
to be of those of whom it is written “they profess that they know God but by their deeds they deny Him ,” 
while the blood of just Abel still cries against wicked Cain , who being rebuked by the Lord did not set 
quietly about his repentance but burst forth into murder. Whose punishment we wish to be reserved for 
the Lord’s judgment in such a way that, unprincipled plunderer and blood-thirsty murderer as he is, he 
may be thrown back upon himself and relinquish what is ours. We pray you also not to suffer the 
lamentable captivity of the holy church of Alexandria to be any further prolonged, which by the help of 
your faith and Justice ought to be restored to its liberty, that through all the cities of Egypt the dignity of 
the Fathers and their priestly rights may be restored. Dated 21st of March in the consulship of Leo and 
Majorian Augusti (458). 


LETTER CLXIII 


TO ANATOLIUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE. BY PATRITIUS THE DEACON THE DEACON 


(Glorying over the harshness of his former letter, to which Anatolius had objected, but persisting that he is 
not satisfied with the explanation Atticus had furnished of his orthodoxy.) 


LETTER CLXIV 
TO LEO AUGUSTUS 


Leo, the bishop, to Leo Augustus. 
I. He sends envoys but deprecates any fresh discussion of the Faith. 


Rejoicing that it has been proved to me by many clear proofs with what earnestness you consult the 
interests of the universal Church, I have not delayed to obey your Majesty’s commands on the first 
opportunity, by despatching Domitian and Geminian my brothers and fellow-bishops, who in furtherance 
of my earnest prayers, shall entreat you for the peaceful acceptance of the gospel-teaching and obtain the 
liberty of the Faith in which through the instruction of the Holy Spirit you yourself are so conspicuously 
eminent, now that the enemies of Christ are driven far away, who even if they had wished to conceal their 
madness, could not lie hid, because the holy simplicity of the Lord’s flock is very different from the 
pretences of beasts who hide themselves in sheeps’ clothing, nor can they creep in by hypocrisy now that 
their exceeding madness has revealed them. Recognize, therefore, august and venerable Emperor, how 
that you are called by Divine providence to the guardianship of the whole world, and understand what aid 
you owe to your Mother, the Church, who makes especial boast of you. Disputes that are ended must not 
be allowed to rise with renewed vigour against the triumphs of the Almighty’s right hand, especially when 
this can in no wise be allowed to heretics, whose attempts have long ago been condemned and the labours 
of the faithful have a just claim to this result, that all the fulness of the Church shall remain secure in the 
completeness of her unity, and that nothing whatever of what has been well laid down shall be 
reconsidered, because, after constitutions have been legitimately framed under Divine guidance, to wish 
still to wrangle is the sign not of a peace-making but of a rebellious spirit, as says the Apostle, “for to 
strive with words is profitable for nothing, but for the subverting of them that hear .” 


II. In matters of Faith human rhetoric is out of place. 


For if it be always free for human fancies to assert themselves in dispute, there never will be wanting men 
who will dare to oppose the Truth, and to put their trust in the glib utterances of this world’s wisdom, 
whereas the Christian Faith and wisdom knows from the teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ Himself how 
strictly it ought to shun this most harmful vanity. For when Christ was about to summon all nations to the 
illumination of the Faith, He chose those who were to devote themselves to the preaching of the Gospel 
not from among philosophers or orators, but took humble fishermen as the instruments by which He 
would reveal Himself, lest the heavenly teaching, which was of itself full of mighty power, should seem to 
need the aid of words. And hence the Apostle protests and says, “For Christ sent me not to baptize but to 
preach the Gospel, not in wisdom of words lest the cross of Christ should be made void; for the word of 
the cross is to them indeed that perish foolishness, but to those which are being saved it is the power of 
God. For it is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the wise and the prudence of the prudent will I reject. 
Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is the inquirer of this age? has not God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world ?” For rhetorical arguments and clever debates of man’s device make their chief 
boast in this, that in doubtful matters which are obscured by the variety of opinions they can induce their 
hearers to accept that view which each has chosen for his own genius and eloquence to bring forward; 
and thus it happens that what is maintained with the greatest eloquence is reckoned the truest. But 
Christ’s Gospel needs not this art; for in it the true teaching stands revealed by its own light: nor is there 
any seeking for that which shall please the ear, when to know Who is the Teacher is sufficient for true 
faith. 


III. Eutyches’ dogma is condemned by the testimony of Scripture and cannot further be entertained. 


But nothing severs those who are deceived by their own inventions, from the light of the Gospel so much 
as their not thinking that the Lord’s Incarnation appertains in a true sense to man’s, that is, our, nature: 
as if it were unworthy of God’s glory that the majesty of the impassible Word should have taken the reality 
of human flesh, whereas men’s salvation could not otherwise have been restored had not He Who is in the 
form of God deigned also to take the form of a slave. And hence since the holy Synod of Chalcedon, which 
was attended by all the provinces of the Roman world and obtained universal acceptance for its decisions, 
and is in complete harmony therein with the most sacred council of Nicaea, has cut off all the wicked 
followers of the Eutychian dogma from the body of the catholic communion, how shall any of the lapsed 
regain the peace of the church, without purging himself by a full course of penitence? For what licence 
can be granted them for discussing, when they have deserved to be condemned by a just and holy 
judgment, so that they might most truly fall under that sentence of the blessed Apostle, wherewith at the 
very outset of the infant Church he overthrew the enemies of Christ’s cross, saying: “every spirit which 


confesses Jesus Christ to have come in the flesh is of God, and every spirit which dissolves Jesus is not of 
God, but this is antichrist .” And this pre-existent teaching of the Holy Ghost we must faithfully and 
stedfastly make use of, lest, by admitting the discussions of such men the authority of the divinely inspired 
decrees be diminished, when in all parts of your kingdom and in all borders of the earth that Faith which 
was confirmed at Chalcedon is being established on the surest basis of peace, nor is any one worthy of the 
name of Christian who cuts himself off from communion with us. Of whom the Apostle says, “a man that is 
heretical after a first and a second admonition, avoid, knowing that such a one is perverse and condemned 
by his own judgment .” 


IV. If the Divine mercy is to be exercised, the heretics must cease entirely from the error of their ways. 


What therefore the unholy parricide has perpetrated by seizing on the holy Church and cruelly murdering 
its very ruler, cannot be expiated by man’s forgiveness, unless He Who alone can rightly punish such 
things, and alone can of His unspeakable mercy remit them, be propitiated. But though we are not 
anxious for vengeance, we cannot in any way be allied with the devil’s servants. Yet if we learn they are 
quitting the ranks of heresy, repenting them of their error and turning from the weapons of discord to the 
lamentations of sorrow, we also can intercede for them, lest they perish for ever, thus following the 
example of the Lord’s loving-kindness, who, when nailed to the wood of the cross prayed for His 
persecutors, “Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do .” And that Christian love may do this 
profitably for its enemies, wicked heretics must cease to harass God’s ever religious and ever devout 
Church; they must not dare to disturb the souls of the simple by their falsehoods, to the end that, where in 
all former times the purest faith has flourished, the teaching of the Gospel and of the Apostles may now 
also have free course; because we also imitating, so far as we can, the Divine mercy desire no one to be 
punished by justice, but all to be released by mercy. 


V. Let him restore the refugee clergy and laity and utterly reject those who persist in heresy. 


I entreat your clemency, listen to the suggestions of my brethren already mentioned, whom, as I some 
time ago have said in a former letter , I have sent not to wrangle with the condemned, but merely to 
intercede with you for the stability of the catholic Faith. And in accordance with your faith in and regard 
for the Divine Majesty this especially you should grant, that completely setting aside the contentions of 
heretics you should deign to bestow a merciful attention on those who have fallen upon such evil days, 
and, after restoring the liberty of the church of Alexandria to its pristine state, should set up there a 
bishop who, upholding the decrees of the Synod of Chalcedon and agreeing with the ordinances of the 
Gospel, shall be able to restore peace among that greatly disturbed people. Those bishops and clergy also 
whom the unholy parricide has driven out of their churches, should be recalled at your Majesty’s 
command, all others also, whom a like maliciousness has banished from their dwellings, being restored to 
their former estate, to the end that we may have due cause fully and perfectly to rejoice in the grace of 
God and your faith without any further noise of strife. For if any one is so forgetful of the Christian hope 
and his own salvation as to venture by any dispute to assail the Evangelical and Apostolical decrees of the 
holy Synod of Chalcedon, thus overthrowing the most sacred Council of Nicaea also, him with all heretics 
who have held blasphemous and abominable views on the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ we 
condemn by a like anathema and equal curse, so that, without refusing the remedy of repentance to those 
who make full and legitimate atonement, the sentence of the Synod, which is based on truth, may rest 
upon those who still resist. Dated 17th of August, in the consulship of Leo and Majorian Augusti (458). 


LETTER CLXV 
TO LEO AUGUSTUS 


LETTER CLXVI 


TO NEO, BISHOP OF RAVENNA 
Leo, the bishop, to Neo, bishop of Ravenna, greeting. 


I. Those, who being taken captives in infancy cannot remember or bring witnesses of their baptism, must 
not be denied this sacrament. 


We have indeed frequently, God’s Spirit instructing us, steadied the brethren’s hearts, when they were 
tottering on the slippery places of doubtful questions, by formulating an answer either out of the teaching 
of the Holy Scriptures or from the rules of the Fathers: but lately in Synod a new and hitherto unheard-of 
subject of debate has arisen. For at the instance of certain brethren we have discovered that some of the 
prisoners of war, on their free return to their own homes, such to wit as went into captivity at an age 
when they could have no sure knowledge of anything, crave the healing waters of baptism, but in the 
ignorance of infancy cannot remember whether they have received the mystery and rites of baptism, and 
that therefore in this uncertainty of defective recollection their souls are brought into jeopardy, so long as 
under a show of caution they are denied a grace, which is withheld, because it is thought to have been 
bestowed. And so, since certain brethren in a not unjustifiable fear have hesitated to perform the rites of 


CHAPTER XX 


THE SCRIPTURES RELIED ON BY PRAXEAS TO SUPPORT HIS HERESY BUT FEW. THEY ARE MENTIONED BY 
TERTULLIAN 


But I must take some further pains to rebut their arguments, when they make selections from the 
Scriptures in support of their opinion, and refuse to consider the other points, which obviously maintain 
the rule of faith without any infraction of the unity of the Godhead, and with the full admission of the 
Monarchy. For as in the Old Testament Scriptures they lay hold of nothing else than, “I am God, and 
beside me there is no God;” so in the Gospel they simply keep in view the Lord’s answer to Philip, “I and 
my Father are one;” and, “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father; and I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me.” They would have the entire revelation of both Testaments yield to these three passages, 
whereas the only proper course is to understand the few statements in the light of the many. But in their 
contention they only act on the principle of all heretics. For, inasmuch as only a few testimonies are to be 
found (making for them) in the general mass, they pertinaciously set off the few against the many, and 
assume the later against the earlier. The rule, however, which has been from the beginning established for 
every case, gives its prescription against the later assumptions, as indeed it also does against the fewer. 


CHAPTER XXI 


IN THIS AND THE FOUR FOLLOWING CHAPTERS IT IS SHEWN, BY A MINUTE ANALYSIS OF ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL, 
THAT THE FATHER AND SON ARE CONSTANTLY SPOKEN OF AS DISTINCT PERSONS 


Consider, therefore, how many passages present their prescriptive authority to you in this very Gospel 
before this inquiry of Philip, and previous to any discussion on your part. And first of all there comes at 
once to hand the preamble of John to his Gospel, which shows us what He previously was who had to 
become flesh. “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. He 
was in the beginning with God: all things were made by Him, and without Him was nothing made.” Now, 
since these words may not be taken otherwise than as they are written, there is without doubt shown to 
be One who was from the beginning, and also One with whom He always was: one the Word of God, the 
other God (although the Word is also God, but God regarded as the Son of God, not as the Father); One 
through whom were all things, Another by whom were all things. But in what sense we call Him Another 
we have already often described. In that we called Him Another, we must needs imply that He is not 
identical—not identical indeed, yet not as if separate; Other by dispensation, not by division. He, 
therefore, who became flesh was not the very same as He from whom the Word came. “His glory was 
beheld—the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father;” not, (observe,) as of the Father. He “declared” 
(what was in) “the bosom of the Father alone;” the Father did not divulge the secrets of His own bosom. 
For this is preceded by another statement: “No man hath seen God at any time.” Then, again, when He is 
designated by John (the Baptist) as “the Lamb of God,” He is not described as Himself the same with Him 
of whom He is the beloved Son. He is, no doubt, ever the Son of God, but yet not He Himself of whom He 
is the Son. This (divine relationship) Nathanael at once recognised in Him, even as Peter did on another 
occasion: “Thou art the Son of God.” And He affirmed Himself that they were quite right in their 
convictions; for He answered Nathanael: “Because I said, I saw thee under the fig-tree, therefore dost 
thou believe?” And in the same manner He pronounced Peter to be “blessed,” inasmuch as “flesh and 
blood had not revealed it to him’”—that he had perceived the Father—”but the Father which is in heaven.” 
By asserting all this, He determined the distinction which is between the two Persons: that is, the Son 
then on earth, whom Peter had confessed to be the Son of God; and the Father in heaven, who had 
revealed to Peter the discovery which he had made, that Christ was the Son of God. When He entered the 
temple, He called it “His Father’s house,” speaking as the Son. In His address to Nicodemus He says: “So 
God loved the world, that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” And again: “For God sent not His Son into the world to condemn the 
world, but that the world through Him might be saved. He that believeth on Him is not condemned; but he 
that believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name of the only-begotten 
Son of God.” Moreover, when John (the Baptist) was asked what he happened to know of Jesus, he said: 
“The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into His hand. He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life; and he that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 
Whom, indeed, did He reveal to the woman of Samaria? Was it not “the Messias which is called Christ?” 
And so He showed, of course, that He was not the Father, but the Son; and elsewhere He is expressly 
called “the Christ, the Son of God,” and not the Father. He says, therefore,” My meat is to do the will of 
Him that sent me, and to finish His work;” whilst to the Jews He remarks respecting the cure of the 
impotent man, “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” “My Father and I”—these are the Son’s words. 
And it was on this very account that “the Jews sought the more intently to kill Him, not only because He 
broke the Sabbath, but also because He said that God was His Father, thus making Himself equal with 
God. Then indeed did He answer and say unto them, The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He 
seeth the Father do; for what things soever He doeth these also doeth the Son likewise. For the Father 
loveth the Son, and showeth Him all things that He Himself doeth; and He will also show Him greater 
works than these, that ye may marvel. For as the Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, even so 
the Son also quickeneth whom He will. For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son, that all men should honour the Son, even as they honour the Father. He that honoureth not 


the Lord’s mystery, at a synodal meeting, as we have said, we have received a formal request for advice 
on this matter, and in carefully discussing it, we have desired to weigh each members opinion, and to 
handle it in so cautious a manner as to arrive with certainty at the truth by making use of the knowledge 
of many. Consequently the same things, which have come into our mind by the Divine inspiration, have 
received the assent and confirmation of a large number of the brethren. And so we are bound before all 
things to take heed lest, while we hold fast to a certain show of caution, we incur a loss of souls who are 
to be regenerated. For who is so given over to suspicions as to decide that to be true which without any 
evidence he suspects by mere guesswork? And so wherever the man himself who is anxious for the new 
birth does not recollect his baptism, and no one can bear witness about him being unaware of his 
consecration to God, there is no possibility for sin to creep in, seeing that, so far as their knowledge goes, 
neither the bestower or receiver of the consecration is guilty. We know indeed that an unpardonable 
offence is committed, whenever in accordance with the institutions of heretics which the holy Fathers 
have condemned, any one is forced twice to enter the font, which is but once available for those who are 
to be reborn, in opposition to the Apostle’s teaching , which speaks to us of One Godhead in Trinity, one 
confession in Faith, one sacrament in Baptism. But in this nothing similar is to be apprehended, since, 
what is not known to have been done at all, cannot come under the charge of repetition. And so, whenever 
such a case occurs, first sift it by careful investigation, and spend a considerable time, unless his last end 
is near, in inquiring whether there be absolutely no one who by his testimony can assist the other’s 
ignorance. And when it is established that the man who requires the sacrament of baptism is prevented by 
a mere baseless suspicion, let him come boldly to obtain the grace, of which he is conscious of no trace in 
himself. Nor need we fear thus to open the door of salvation which has not been shown to have been 
entered before. 


II. Baptism by heretics must not be invalidated by second baptism. 


But if it is established that a man has been baptized by heretics, on him the mystery of regeneration must 
in no wise be repeated, but only that conferred which was wanting before, so that he may obtain the 
power of the Holy Ghost by the laying on of the Bishop’s hands . This decision, beloved brother, we wish to 
be brought to the knowledge of you all generally, to the end that God’s mercy may not be refused to those 
who desire to be saved through undue timidity. Dated the 24th of Oct., in the consulship of Majorian 
Augustus (458). 


LETTER CLXVII 


TO RUSTICUS, BISHOP OF GALLIA NARBONENSIS, WITH THE REPLIES TO HIS QUESTIONS ON VARIOUS POINTS 
Leo, the bishop, to Rusticus, bishop of Gallia Narbonensis. 
I. He exhorts him to act with moderation towards two bishops who have offended him. 


Your letter, brother, which Hermes your archdeacon brought, I have gladly received; the number of 
different matters it contains makes it indeed lengthy, but not so tedious to me on a patient perusal that 
any point should be passed over, amid the cares that press upon me from all sides. And hence having 
grasped the gist of your allegation and reviewed what took place at the inquiry of the bishops and leading 
men , we gather that Sabinian and Leo, presbyters, lacked confidence in your action, and that they have 
no longer any just cause for complaint, seeing that of their own accord they withdrew from the discussion 
that had been begun. What form or what measure of justice you ought to mete out to them I leave to your 
own discretion advising you, however, with the exhortation of love that to the healing of the sick you 
ought to apply spiritual medicine, and that remembering the Scripture which says “be not over just ,” you 
should act with mildness towards these who in zeal for chastity seem to have exceeded the limits of 
vengeance, lest the devil, who deceived the adulterers, should triumph over the avengers of the adultery. 


Il. He expostulates with him for wishing to give up his office, which would imply distrust of God’s 
promises. 


But I am surprised, beloved, that you are so disturbed by opposition in consequence of offences, from 
whatever cause arising, as to say you would rather be relieved of the labours of your bishopric, and live in 
quietness and ease than continue in the office committed to you. But since the Lord says, “blessed is he 
who shall persevere unto the end ,” whence shall come this blessed perseverance, except from the 
strength of patience? For as the Apostle proclaims, “All who would live godly in Christ shall suffer 
persecution .” And it is not only to be reckoned persecution, when sword or fire or other active means are 
used against the Christian religion; for the direst persecution is often inflicted by nonconformity of 
practice and persistent disobedience and the barbs of ill-natured tongues: and since all the members of 
the Church are always liable to these attacks, and no portion of the faithful are free from temptation, so 
that a life neither of ease nor of labour is devoid of danger, who shall guide the ship amidst the waves of 
the sea, if the helmsman quit his post? Who shall guard the sheep from the treachery of wolves, if the 
shepherd himself be not on the watch? Who, in fine, shall resist the thieves and robbers, if love of 
quietude draw away the watchman that is set to keep the outlook from the strictness of his watch? One 
must abide, therefore, in the office committed to him and in the task undertaken. Justice must be 


stedfastly upheld and mercy lovingly extended. Not men, but their sins must be hated . The proud must be 
rebuked, the weak must be borne with; and those sins which require severer chastisement must be dealt 
with in the spirit not of vindictiveness but of desire to heal. And if a fiercer storm of tribulation fall upon 
us, let us not be terror-stricken as if we had to overcome the disaster in our own strength, since both our 
Counsel and our Strength is Christ, and through Him we can do all things, without Him nothing, Who, to 
confirm the preachers of the Gospel and the ministers of the mysteries, says, “Lo, I am with you all the 
days even to the consummation of the age .” And again He says, “these things I have spoken unto you that 
in me ye may have peace. In this world ye shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer, because I have 
overcome the world .” The promises, which are as plain as they can be, we ought not to let any causes of 
offence to weaken, lest we should seem ungrateful to God for making us His chosen vessels, since His 
assistance is powerful as His promises are true. 


III. Many of the questions raised could be more easily settled in a personal interview than on paper. 


On those points of inquiry, beloved, which your archdeacon has brought me separately written out, it 
would be easier to arrive at conclusions on each point face to face, if you could grant us the advantage of 
your presence. For since some questions seem to exceed the limits of ordinary diligence, I perceive that 
they are better suited to conversation than to writing: for as there are certain things which can in no wise 
be controverted, so there are many things which require to be modified either by considerations of age or 
by the necessities of the case; always provided that we remember in things which are doubtful or obscure, 
that must be followed which is found to be neither contrary to the commands of the Gospel nor opposed to 
the decrees of the holy Fathers. 


Question I. Concerning a presbyter or deacon who falsely claims to be a bishop, and those whom they 
have ordained. 


Reply. No consideration permits men to be reckoned among bishops who have not been elected by the 
clergy, demanded by the laity, and consecrated by the bishops of the province with the assent of the 
metropolitan . And hence, since the question often arises concerning advancement unduly obtained, who 
need doubt that that can in no wise be which is not shown to have been conferred on them. And if any 
clerics have been ordained by such false bishops in those churches which have bishops of their own, and 
their ordination took place with the consent and approval of the proper bishops, it may be held valid on 
condition that they continue in the same churches. Otherwise it must be held void, not being connected 
with any place nor resting on any authority. 


Question II. Concerning a presbyter or deacon, who on his crime being known asks for public penance, 
whether it is to be granted him by laying on of hands? 


Reply. It is contrary to the custom of the Church that they who have been dedicated to the dignity of the 
presbyterate or the rank of the diaconate, should receive the remedy of penitence by laying on of hands 
for any crime; which doubtless descends from the Apostles’ tradition, according to what is written, “Ifa 
priest shall have sinned, who shall pray for him ?” And hence such men when they have lapsed in order to 
obtain God’s mercy must seek private retirement, where their atonement may be profitable as well as 
adequate. 


Question III. Concerning those who minister at the altar and have wives, whether they may lawfully 
cohabit with them? 


Reply. The law of continence is the same for the ministers of the altar as for bishops and priests, who 
when they were laymen or readers, could lawfully marry and have offspring. But when they reached to the 
said ranks, what was before lawful ceased to be so. And hence, in order that their wedlock may become 
spiritual instead of carnal, it behoves them not to put away their wives but to “have them as though they 
had them not ,” whereby both the affection of their wives may be retained and the marriage functions 
cease. 


Question IV. Concerning a presbyter or deacon who has given his unmarried daughter in marriage to a 
man who already had a woman joined to him, by whom he had also had children. 


Reply. Not every woman that is joined to a man is his wife, even as every son is not his father’s heir. But 
the marriage bond is legitimate between the freeborn and between equals: this was laid down by the Lord 
long before the Roman law had its beginning. And so a wife is different from a concubine, even as a 
bondwoman from a freewoman. For which reason also the Apostle in order to show the difference of these 
persons quotes from Genesis, where it is said to Abraham, “Cast out the bondwoman and her son: for the 
son of the bondwoman shall not be heir with my son Isaac .” And hence, since the marriage tie was from 
the beginning so constituted as apart from the joining of the sexes to symbolize the mystic union of Christ 
and His Church, it is undoubted that that woman has no part in matrimony, in whose case it is shown that 
the mystery of marriage has not taken place. Accordingly a clergyman of any rank who has given his 
daughter in marriage to a man that has a concubine, must not be considered to have given her to a 
married man, unless perchance the other woman should appear to have become free, to have been 
legitimately dowered and to have been honoured by public nuptials. 


Question V. Concerning young women who have married men that have concubines. 


Reply. Those who are joined to husbands by their fathers’ will are free from blame, if the women whom 
their husbands had were not in wedlock. 


Question VI. Concerning those who leave the women by whom they have children and take wives. 


Reply. Seeing that the wife is different from the concubine, to turn a bondwoman from one’s couch and 
take a wife whose free birth is assured, is not bigamy but an honourable proceeding. 


Question VII. Concerning those who in sickness accept terms of penitence, and when they have recovered, 
refuse to keep them. 


Reply. Such men’s neglect is to be blamed but not finally to be abandoned, in order that they may be 
incited by frequent exhortations to carry out faithfully what under stress of need they asked for. For no 
one is to be despaired of so long as he remain in this body, because sometimes what the diffidence of age 
puts off is accomplished by maturer counsels. 


Question VIII. Concerning those who on their deathbed promise repentance and die before receiving 
communion. 


Reply. Their cause is reserved for the judgment of God, in Whose hand it was that their death was put off 
until the very time of communion. But we cannot be in communion with those, when dead, with whom 
when alive we were not in communion. 


Question IX. Concerning those who under pressure of great pain ask for penance to be granted them, and 
when the presbyter has come to give what they seek, if the pain has abated somewhat, make excuses and 
refuse to accept what is offered. 


Reply. This tergiversation cannot proceed from contempt of the remedy but from fear of falling into worse 
sin. Hence the penance which is put off, when it is more earnestly sought must not be denied in order that 
the wounded soul may in whatever way attain to the healing of absolution. 


Question X. Concerning those who have professed repentance, if they begin to go to law in the forum. 


Reply. To demand just debts is indeed one thing and to think nothing of one’s own property from the 
perfection of love is another. But one who craves pardon for unlawful doings ought to abstain even from 
many things that are lawful, as says the Apostle, “all things are lawful for me, but all things are not 
expedient .” Hence, if the penitent has a matter which perchance he ought not to neglect, it is better for 
him to have recourse to the judgment of the Church than of the forum. 


Question XI. Concerning those who during or after penance transact business. 


Reply. The nature of their gains either excuses or condemns the trafficker, because there is an honourable 
and a base kind of profit. Notwithstanding it is more expedient for the penitent to suffer loss than to be 
involved in the risks of trafficking, because it is hard for sin not to come into transactions between buyer 
and seller. 


Question XII. Concerning those who return to military service after doing penance. 


Reply. It is altogether contrary to the rules of the Church to return to military service in the world after 
doing penance, as the Apostle says, “No soldier in God’s service entangles himself in the affairs of the 
world .” Hence he is not free from the snares of the devil who wishes to entangle himself in the military 
service of the world. 


Question XIII. Concerning those who after penance take wives or join themselves to concubines. 


Reply. If a young man under fear of death or the dangers of captivity has done penance, and afterwards 
fearing to fall into youthful incontinence has chosen to marry a wife lest he should be guilty of fornication, 
he seems to have committed a pardonable act, so long as he has known no woman whatever save his wife. 
Yet herein we lay down no rule, but express an opinion as to what is less objectionable. For according to a 
true view of the matter nothing better suits him who has done penance than continued chastity both of 
mind and body. 


Question XIV. Concerning monks who take to military service or to marriage. 


Reply. The monk’s vow being undertaken of his own will or wish cannot be given up without sin. For that 
which a man has vowed to God, he ought also to pay. Hence he who abandons his profession of a single 
life and betakes himself to military service or to marriage, must make atonement and clear himself 
publicly, because although such service may be innocent and the married state honourable, it is 
transgression to have forsaken the higher choice. 


Question XV. Concerning young women who have worn the religious habit for some time but have not 
been dedicated, if they afterwards marry. 


Reply. Young women, who without being forced by their parents’ command but of their own free-will have 
taken the vow and habit of virginity, if afterwards they choose wedlock, act wrongly, even though they 
have not received dedication: of which they would doubtless not have been defrauded, if they had abided 
by their vow. 


Question XVI. Concerning those who have been left as infants by christian parents, if no proof of their 
baptism can be found whether they ought to be baptized? 


Reply. If no proof exist among their kinsfolk and relations, nor among the clergy or neighbours whereby 
those, about whom the question is raised, may be proved to have been baptized, steps must be taken for 
their regeneration: lest they evidently perish; for in their case reason does not allow that what is not 
shown to have been done should seem to be repeated. 


Question XVII. Concerning those who have been captured by the enemy and are not aware whether they 
have been baptized but know they were several times taken to church by their parents, whether they can 
or ought to be baptized when they come back to Roman territory ? 


Reply. Those who can remember that they used to go to church with their parents can remember whether 
they received what used to be given to their parents . But if this also has escaped their memory, it seems 
that that must be bestowed on them which is not known to have been bestowed because there can be no 
presumptuous rashness where the most loyal carefulness has been exercised. 


Question XVIII. Concerning those who have come from Africa or Mauretania and know not in what sect 
they were baptized, what ought to be done in their case ? 


Reply. These persons are not doubtful of their baptism, but profess ignorance as to the faith of those who 
baptized them: and hence since they have received the form of baptism in some way or other, they are not 
to be baptized but are to be united to the catholics by imposition of hands, after the invocation of the Holy 
Spirit’s power, which they could not receive from heretics. 


Question XIX. Concerning those who after being baptized in infancy were captured by the Gentiles, and 
lived with them after the manner of the Gentiles, when they come back to Roman territory as still young 
men, if they seek Communion, what shall be done? 


Reply. If they have only lived with Gentiles and eaten sacrificial food, they can be purged by fasting and 
laying on of hands, in order that for the future abstaining from things offered to idols, they may be 
partakers of Christ’s mysteries. But if they have either worshipped idols or been polluted with 
manslaughter or fornication, they must not be admitted to communion, except by public penance. 


LETTER CLXVIII 
TO ALL THE BISHOPS OF CAMPANIA, SAMNIUM AND PICENUM 


(Rebuking them first for performing baptisms without due preparation or sufficient cause on ordinary 
saints’-days (Easter and Whitsuntide being the only recognized times), and secondly for requiring from 
penitents that a list of their offences should be read out publicly, a practice which is in many ways 
objectionable.) 


LETTER CLXIx 
TO LEO AUGUSTUS 


Leo, the bishop, to Leo Augustus. 


I. He heartily thanks the Emperor for what he has done, and asks him to complete the work in any way he 
can. 


If we should seek to reward your Majesty’s glorious resolution in defence of the Faith with all the praise 
that the greatness of the issue demands, we should be found unequal to the task of giving thanks and 
celebrating the joy of the universal Church with our feeble tongue. But His worthier recompense awaits 
your acts and deserts, in whose cause you have shown so excellent a zeal, and are now triumphing 
gloriously over the attainment of the wished-for end. Your clemency must know therefore that all the 
churches of God join in praising you and rejoicing that the unholy parricide has been cast off from the 
neck of the Alexandrine church, and that God’s people, on whom the abominable robber has been so great 
a burden, restored to the ancient liberty of the Faith, can now be recalled into the way of salvation by the 
preaching of faithful priests, when it sees the whole hotbed of pestilence done away with in the person of 
the originator himself. Now therefore, because you have accomplished this by firm resolution and stedfast 


will, complete your tale of work for the Faith by passing such decrees as shall be well-pleasing to God in 
favour of this city’s catholic ruler , who is tainted by no trace of the heresy now so often condemned: lest, 
perchance, the wound apparently healed but still lurking beneath the scar should grow, and the Christian 
laity, which by your public action has been freed from the perversity of heretics, should again fall a prey to 
deadly poison. 


II. Good works as well as integrity of faith is required in a priest. 


But you see, venerable Emperor, and clearly understand, that in the person, whose excommunication is 
contemplated, it is not only the integrity of his faith that must be considered; for even if that could be 
purged by any punishments and confessions, and completely restored by any conditions, yet the wicked 
and bloody deeds that have been committed can never be done away by the protestations of plausible 
words: because in God’s pontiff, and particularly in the priest of so great a church, the sound of the 
tongue and the utterance of the lips is not enough, and nothing is of avail, if God makes proclamation with 
His voice and the mind is convicted of blasphemy. For of such the Holy Ghost speaks by the Apostle, 
“having an appearance of godliness, but denying the power thereof,” and again elsewhere, “they profess 
that they know God, but in deeds they deny Him .” And hence, since in every member of the Church both 
the integrity of the true Faith and abundance of good works is looked for, how much more ought both 
these things to predominate in the chief pontiff, because the one without the other cannot be in union 
with the Body of Christ. 


III. Timothy’s request for indulgence on the score of orthodoxy must not be allowed. 


Nor need we now state all that makes Timothy accursed, since what has been done through him and on 
his account, has abundantly and conspicuously come to the knowledge of the whole world, and whatever 
has been perpetrated by an unruly mob against justice, all rests on his head, whose wishes were served by 
its mad hands. And hence, even if in his profession of faith he neglects nothing, and deceives us in 
nothing, it best consorts with your glory absolutely to exclude him from this design of his , because in the 
bishop of so great a city the universal Church ought to rejoice with holy exultation, so that the true peace 
of the Lord may be glorified not only by the preaching of the Faith, but also by the example of men’s 
conduct. Dated 17th of June, in the consulship of Magnus and Apollonius (460). (By the hand of Philoxenus 
agens in rebus .) 


LETTER CLXX 


TO GENNADIUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


(Complaining of Timothy AElurus having been allowed to come to Constantinople, and saying that there is 
no hope of his restitution.) 


LETTER CLXxI 


TO TIMOTHY, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 
Leo, the bishop, to Timothy, catholic bishop of the church of Alexandria. 
I. He congratulates him on his election, and bids him win back wanderers to the fold. 


It is clearly apparent from the brightness of the sentiment quoted by the Apostle, that “all things work 
together for good to them that love God ,” and by the dispensation of God’s pity, where adversities are 
received, there also prosperity is given. This the experience of the Alexandrine church shows, in which the 
moderation and long suffering of the humble has laid up for themselves great store in return for their 
patience: because “the Lord is nigh them that are of a contrite heart, and shall save those that are humble 
in spirit ,” our noble Prince’s faith being glorified in all things, through whom “the right-hand of the Lord 
hath done great acts ,” in preventing the abomination of antichrist any longer occupying the throne of the 
blessed Fathers; whose blasphemy has hurt no one more than himself, because although he has induced 
some to be partners of his guilt, yet he has inexpiably stained himself with blood. And hence concerning 
that which under the direction of Faith your election, brother, by the clergy, and the laity, and all the 
faithful, has brought about, I assure you that the whole of the Lord’s Church rejoices with me, and it is my 
strong desire that the Divine pity will in its loving-kindness confirm this joy with manifold signs of grace, 
your own devotion ministering thereto in all things, so that you may sedulously win over, through the 
Church’s prayers, those also who have hitherto resisted the Truth, to reconciliation with God, and, as a 
zealous ruler, bring them into union with the mystic body of the catholic Faith, whose entirety admits of no 
division, imitating that true and gentle Shepherd, who laid down His life for His sheep, and, when one 
sheep wandered, drove it not back with the lash, but carried it back to the fold on His own shoulders. 


II. Let him be watchful against heresy and send frequent reports to Rome. 


Take heed, then, dearly beloved brother, lest any trace of either Nestorius’ or Eutyches’ error be found in 
God’s people: because “no one can lay any foundation except that which is laid, which is Christ Jesus ;” 


who would not have reconciled the whole world to God the Father, had He not by the regeneration of Faith 
adopted us all in the reality of our flesh . Whenever, therefore, opportunities arise which you can use for 
writing, brother, even as you necessarily and in accordance with custom have done in sending a report of 
your ordination to us by our sons, Daniel the presbyter and Timothy the deacon, so continue to act at all 
times and send us, who will be anxious for them, as frequent accounts as possible of the progress of 
peace, in order that by regular intercourse we may feel that “the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts 
through the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us .” Dated the 18th of August, in the consulship of Magnus 
and Apollonius (460). 


LETTER CLXXxII 
TO THE PRESBYTERS AND DEACONS OF THE CHURCH OF ALEXANDRIA 


(Inviting them to aid in confirming the peace of the Church, and in winning those who had given way to 
heresy.) 


LETTER CLXXxIII 
TO CERTAIN EGYPTIAN BISHOPS 


(Congratulating them on the election of Timothy, and begging them to assist in maintaining unity and 
bringing back wanderers to the fold.) 


Sermons 


SERMON I 


PREACHED ON HIS BIRTHDAY , OR DAY OF ORDINATION 


Having been elected in absence he returns thanks for the kindness and earnestly demands the prayers of 
his church. 


“Let my mouth speak the praise of the Lord ,” and my breath and spirit, my flesh and tongue bless His 
holy Name. For it is a sign, not of a modest, but an ungrateful mind, to keep silence on the kindnesses of 
God: and it is very meet to begin our duty as consecrated pontiff with the sacrifices of the Lord’s praise . 
Because “in our humility” the Lord “has been mindful of us “ and has blessed us: because “He alone has 
done great wonders for me ,” so that your holy affection for me reckoned me present, though my long 
journey had forced me to be absent. Therefore I give and always shall give thanks to our God for all the 
things with which He has recompensed me. Your favourable opinion also I acknowledge publicly, paying 
you the thanks I owe, and thus showing that I understand how much respect, love and fidelity your 
affectionate zeal could expend on me who long with a shepherd’s anxiety for the safety of your souls, who 
have passed so conscientious a judgment on me, with absolutely no deserts of mine to guide you. I entreat 
you, therefore, by the mercies of the Lord, aid with your prayers him whom you have sought out by your 
solicitations that both the Spirit of grace may abide in me and that your judgment may not change. May 
He who inspired you with such unanimity of purpose, vouchsafe to us all in common the blessing of peace: 
so that all the days of my life being ready for the service of Almighty God, and for my duties towards you, I 
may with confidence entreat the Lord: “Holy Father, keep in Thy name those whom Thou hast given me :” 
and while you ever go on unto salvation, may “my soul magnify the Lord ,” and in the retribution of the 
judgment to come may the account of my priesthood so be rendered to the just Judge that through your 
good deeds you may be my joy and my crown, who by your good will have given an earnest testimony to 
me in this present life. 


SERMON II 


ON HIS BIRTHDAY, II.: DELIVERED ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF HIS CONSECRATION 


I. The Lord raises up the weak and gives him grace according to his need. 


The Divine condescension has made this an honourable day for me, for it has shown by raising my 
humbleness to the highest rank, that He despised not any of His own. And hence, although one must be 
diffident of merit, yet it is one’s bounden duty to rejoice over the gift, since He who is the Imposer of the 
burden is Himself the Aider in its execution: and lest the weak recipient should fall beneath the greatness 
of the grace, He who conferred the dignity will also give the power. As the day therefore returns in due 
course on which the Lord purposed that I should begin my episcopal office, there is true cause for me to 
rejoice to the glory of God, Who that I might love Him much, has forgiven me much, and that I might 
make His Grace wonderful, has conferred His gifts upon me in whom He found no recommendations of 
merit. And by this His work what does the Lord suggest and commend to our hearts but that no one 
should presume upon his own righteousness nor distrust God’s mercy which shines out more pre- 
eminently then, when the sinner is made holy and the downcast lifted up. For the measure of heavenly 
gifts does not rest upon the quality of our deeds, nor in this world, in which “all life is temptation ,” is 
each one rewarded according to his deserving, for if the Lord were to take count of a man’s iniquities, no 
one could stand before His judgment. 


Il. The mighty assemblage of prelates testifies to men’s loyal acceptance of Peter in Peter’s unworthy 
SuCCeSSOF. 


Therefore, dearly-beloved, “magnify the Lord with me and let us exalt His name together ,” that the whole 
reason of to-day’s concourse may be referred to the praise of Him Who brought it to pass. For so far as my 
own feelings are concerned, I confess that I rejoice most over the devotion of you all; and when I look 
upon this splendid assemblage of my venerable brother-priests I feel that, where so many saints are 
gathered, the very angels are amongst us. Nor do I doubt that we are to-day visited by a more abundant 
outpouring of the Divine Presence, when so many fair tabernacles of God, so many excellent members of 
the Body of Christ are in one place and shine with one light. Nor yet I feel sure, is the fostering 
condescension and true love of the most blessed Apostle Peter absent from this congregation: he has not 
deserted your devotion, in whose honour you are met together. And so he too rejoices over your good 
feeling and welcomes your respect for the Lord’s own institution as shown towards the partners of His 


honour, commending the well ordered love of the whole Church, which ever finds Peter in Peter’s See, and 
from affection for so great a shepherd grows not lukewarm even over so inferior a successor as myself. In 
order therefore, dearly beloved, that this loyalty which you unanimously display towards my humbleness 
may obtain the fruit of its zeal, on bended knee entreat the merciful goodness of our God that in our days 
He will drive out those who assail us, strengthen faith, increase love, increase peace and deign to render 
me His poor slave, whom to show the riches of His grace He has willed to stand at the helm of the Church, 
sufficient for so great a work and useful in building you up, and to this end to lengthen our time for 
service that the years He may grant us may be used to His glory through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


SERMON III 


ON HIS BIRTHDAY, III: DELIVERED ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF HIS ELEVATION TO THE PONTIFICATE 


I. The honour of being raised to the episcopate must be referred solely to the Divine Head of the Church. 


As often as God’s mercy deigns to bring round the day of His gifts to us, there is, dearly-beloved, just and 
reasonable cause for rejoicing, if only our appointment to the office be referred to the praise of Him who 
gave it. For though this recognition of God may well be found in all His priests, yet I take it to be 
peculiarly binding on me, who, regarding my own utter insignificance and the greatness of the office 
undertaken, ought myself also to utter that exclamation of the Prophet, “Lord, I heard Thy speech and was 
afraid: I considered Thy works and was dismayed .” For what is so unwonted and so dismaying as labour 
to the frail, exaltation to the humble, dignity to the undeserving? And yet we do not despair nor lose heart, 
because we put our trust not in ourselves but in Him who works in us. And hence also we have sung with 
harmonious voice the psalm of David, dearly beloved, not in our own praise, but to the glory of Christ the 
Lord. For it is He of whom it is prophetically written, “Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedeck ,” that is, not after the order of Aaron, whose priesthood descending along his own line of 
offspring was a temporal ministry, and ceased with the law of the Old Testament, but after the order of 
Melchizedeck, in whom was prefigured the eternal High Priest. And no reference is made to his parentage 
because in him it is understood that He was portrayed, whose generation cannot be declared. And finally, 
now that the mystery of this Divine priesthood has descended to human agency, it runs not by the line of 
birth, nor is that which flesh and blood created, chosen, but without regard to the privilege of paternity 
and succession by inheritance, those men are received by the Church as its rulers whom the Holy Ghost 
prepares: so that in the people of God’s adoption, the whole body of which is priestly and royal, it is not 
the prerogative of earthly origin which obtains the unction , but the condescension of Divine grace which 
creates the bishop. 


II. From Christ and through S. Peter the priesthood is handed on in perpetuity. 


Although, therefore, dearly beloved, we be found both weak and slothful in fulfilling the duties of our 
office, because, whatever devoted and vigorous action we desire to do, we are hindered by the frailty of 
our very condition; yet having the unceasing propitiation of the Almighty and perpetual Priest, who being 
like us and yet equal with the Father, brought down His Godhead even to things human, and raised His 
Manhood even to things Divine, we worthily and piously rejoice over His dispensation, whereby, though 
He has delegated the care of His sheep to many shepherds, yet He has not Himself abandoned the 
guardianship of His beloved flock. And from His overruling and eternal protection we have received the 
support of the Apostles’ aid also, which assuredly does not cease from its operation: and the strength of 
the foundation, on which the whole superstructure of the Church is reared, is not weakened by the weight 
of the temple that rests upon it. For the solidity of that faith which was praised in the chief of the Apostles 
is perpetual: and as that remains which Peter believed in Christ, so that remains which Christ instituted in 
Peter. For when, as has been read in the Gospel lesson , the Lord had asked the disciples whom they 
believed Him to be amid the various opinions that were held, and the blessed Peter had replied, saying, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” the Lord says, “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona, because 
flesh and flood hath not revealed it to thee, but My Father, which is in heaven. And I say to thee, that thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock will I build My church, and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it. 
And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, 
shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed also in heaven .” 


III. S. Peter’s work is still carried out by his successors. 


The dispensation of Truth therefore abides, and the blessed Peter persevering in the strength of the Rock, 
which he has received, has not abandoned the helm of the Church, which he undertook. For he was 
ordained before the rest in such a way that from his being called the Rock, from his being pronounced the 
Foundation, from his being constituted the Doorkeeper of the kingdom of heaven, from his being set as 
the Umpire to bind and to loose, whose judgments shall retain their validity in heaven, from all these 
mystical titles we might know the nature of his association with Christ. And still to-day he more fully and 
effectually performs what is entrusted to him, and carries out every part of his duty and charge in Him 
and with Him, through Whom he has been glorified. And so if anything is rightly done and rightly decreed 
by us, if anything is won from the mercy of God by our daily supplications, it is of his work and merits 
whose power lives and whose authority prevails in his See. For this, dearly-beloved, was gained by that 


confession, which, inspired in the Apostle’s heart by God the Father, transcended all the uncertainty of 
human opinions, and was endued with the firmness of a rock, which no assaults could shake. For 
throughout the Church Peter daily says, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” and every tongue 
which confesses the Lord, accepts the instruction his voice conveys. This Faith conquers the devil, and 
breaks the bonds of his prisoners. It uproots us from this earth and plants us in heaven, and the gates of 
Hades cannot prevail against it. For with such solidity is it endued by God that the depravity of heretics 
cannot mar it nor the unbelief of the heathen overcome it. 


IV. This festival then is in S. Peter’s honour, and the progress of his flock redounds to his glory. 


And so, dearly beloved, with reasonable obedience we celebrate to-day’s festival by such methods, that in 
my humble person he may be recognized and honoured, in whom abides the care of all the shepherds, 
together with the charge of the sheep commended to him, and whose dignity is not abated even in so 
unworthy an heir. And hence the presence of my venerable brothers and fellow-priests, so much desired 
and valued by me, will be the more sacred and precious, if they will transfer the chief honour of this 
service in which they have deigned to take part to him whom they know to be not only the patron of this 
see, but also the primate of all bishops. When therefore we utter our exhortations in your ears, holy 
brethren, believe that he is speaking whose representative we are: because it is his warning that we give, 
nothing else but his teaching that we preach, beseeching you to “gird up the loins of your mind ,” and lead 
a chaste and sober life in the fear of God, and not to let your mind forget his supremacy and consent to 
the lusts of the flesh. Short and fleeting are the joys of this world’s pleasures which endeavour to turn 
aside from the path of life those who are called to eternity. The faithful and religious spirit, therefore, 
must desire the things which are heavenly, and being eager for the Divine promises, lift itself to the love 
of the incorruptible Good and the hope of the true Light. But be sure, dearly-beloved, that your labour, 
whereby you resist vices and fight against carnal desires, is pleasing and precious in God’s sight, and in 
God’s mercy will profit not only yourselves but me also, because the zealous pastor makes his boast of the 
progress of the Lord’s flock. “For ye are my crown and joy ,” as the Apostle says; if your faith, which from 
the beginning of the Gospel has been preached in all the world has continued in love and holiness. For 
though the whole Church, which is in all the world, ought to abound in all virtues, yet you especially, 
above all people, it becomes to excel in deeds of piety, because founded as you are on the very citadel of 
the Apostolic Rock, not only has our Lord Jesus Christ redeemed you in common with all men, but the 
blessed Apostle Peter has instructed you far beyond all men. Through the same Christ our Lord. 


SERMON IX 


UPON THE COLLECTIONS , IV 


I. The devil’s wickedness in leading men astray is now counteracted by the work of redemption in 
restoring them to the truth. 


God’s mercy and justice, dearly-beloved, has in loving-kindness disclosed to us through our Lord Jesus 
Christ’s teaching, the manner of His retributions, as they have been ordained from the foundation of the 
world, that accepting the significance of facts we might take what we believe will happen, to have, as it 
were, already come to pass. For our Redeemer and Saviour knew what great errors the devil’s deceit had 
dispersed throughout the world and by how many superstitions he had subjected the chief part of 
mankind to himself. But that the creature formed in God’s image might not any longer through ignorance 
of the Truth be driven on to the precipice of perpetual death, He inserted in the Gospel-pages the nature 
of His judgment that it might recover every man from the snares of the crafty foe; for now all would know 
what rewards the good might hope for and what punishments the evil must fear. For the instigator and 
author of sin in order first to fall through pride and then to injure us through envy, because “he stood not 
in the Truth “ put all his strength in lying and produced every kind of deceit from this poisoned source of 
his cunning, that he might cut off man’s devout hopes from that happiness which he had lost by his own 
uplifting, and drag them into partnership with his condemnation, to whose reconciliation he himself could 
not attain. Whoever therefore among men has wronged God by his wickednesses, has been led astray by 
his guile, and depraved by his villainy. For he easily drives into all evil doings those whom he has deceived 
in the matter of religion. But knowing that God is denied not only by words but also by deeds, many whom 
he could not rob of their faith, he has robbed of their love, and by choking the ground of their heart with 
the weeds of avarice, has spoiled them of the fruit of good works, when he could not spoil them of the 
confession of their lips. 


II. God’s just judgment against sin is denounced that we may avoid it by deeds of mercy and love. 


On account therefore, dearly-beloved, of these crafty designs of our ancient foe, the unspeakable 
goodness of Christ has wished us to know, what was to be decreed about all mankind in the day of 
retribution, that, while in this life healing remedies are legitimately offered, while restoration is not 
denied to the contrite, and those who have been long barren can at length be fruitful, the verdict on which 
justice has determined may be fore-stalled and the picture of God’s coming to judge the world never 
depart from the mind’s eye. For the Lord will come in His glorious Majesty, as He Himself has foretold, 
and there will be with Him an innumerable host of angel-legions radiant in their splendour. Before the 


throne of His power will all the nations of the world be gathered; and all the men that in all ages and on 
all the face of the earth have been born, shall stand in the Judge’s sight. Then shall be separated the just 
from the unjust, the guiltless from the guilty; and when the sons of piety, their works of mercy reviewed, 
have received the Kingdom prepared for them, the unjust shall be upbraided for their utter barrenness, 
and those on the left having naught in common with those on the right, shall by the condemnation of the 
Almighty Judge be cast into the fire prepared for the torture of the devil and his angels, with him to share 
the punishment, whose will they choose to do. Who then would not tremble at this doom of eternal 
torment? Who would not dread evils which are never to be ended? But since this severity is only 
denounced in order that we may seek for mercy, we too in this present life must show such open-handed 
mercy that after perilous neglect returning to works of piety it may be possible for us to be set free from 
this doom. For this is the purpose of the Judge’s might and of the Saviour’s graciousness, that the 
unrighteous may forsake his ways and the sinner give up his wicked habits. Let those who wish Christ to 
spare them, have mercy on the poor; let them give freely to feed the wretched, who desire to attain to the 
society of the blessed. Let no man consider his fellow vile, nor despise in any one that nature which the 
Creator of the world made His own. For who that labours can deny that Christ claims that labour as done 
unto Himself? Your fellow-slave is helped thereby, but it is the Lord who will repay. The feeding of the 
needy is the purchase money of the heavenly kingdom and the free dispenser of things temporal is made 
the heir of things eternal. But how has such small expenditure deserved to be valued so highly except 
because our works are weighed in the balance of love, and when a man loves what God loves, he is 
deservedly raised into His kingdom, whose attribute of love has in part become his? 


III. We minister to Christ Himself in the person of his poor. 


To this pious duty of good works, therefore dearly beloved, the day of Apostolic institution invites us, on 
which the first collection of our holy offerings has been prudently and profitably ordained by the Fathers; 
in order that, because at this season formerly the Gentiles used superstitiously to serve demons, we might 
celebrate the most holy offering of our alms in protest against the unholy victims of the wicked. And 
because this has been most profitable to the growth of the Church, it has been resolved to make it 
perpetual. We exhort you, therefore, holy brethren throughout the churches of your several regions on 
Wednesday next to contribute of your goods, according to your means and willingness, to purposes of 
charity, that ye may be able to win that blessedness in which he shall rejoice without end, who 
“considereth the needy and poor .” And if we are to “consider” him, dearly beloved, we must use loving 
care and watchfulness, in order that we may find him whom modesty conceals and shamefastness keeps 
back. For there are those who blush openly to ask for what they want and prefer to suffer privation 
without speaking rather than to be put to shame by a public appeal. These are they whom we ought to 
“consider” and relieve from their hidden straits in order that they may the more rejoice from the very fact 
that their modesty as well as poverty has been consulted. And rightly in the needy and poor do we 
recognize the person of Jesus Christ our Lord Himself, “Who though He was rich,” as says the blessed 
Apostle, “became poor, that He might enrich us by His poverty .” And that His presence might never seem 
to be wanting to us, He so effected the mystic union of His humility and His glory that while we adore Him 
as King and Lord in the Majesty of the Father, we might also feed Him in His poor, for which we shall be 
set free in an evil day from perpetual damnation, and for our considerate care of the poor shall be joined 
with the whole company of heaven. 


IV. To complete their acceptance by God, they must not neglect to lay all information against the 
Manichees who are in the city. 


But in order that your devotion, dearly beloved, may in all things be pleasing to God, we exhort you also to 
show due zeal in informing your presbyters of Manichees where ever they be hidden . For it is naught but 
piety to disclose the hiding-places of the wicked, and in them to overthrow the devil whom they serve. For 
against them, dearly beloved, it becomes indeed the whole world and the whole Church everywhere to put 
on the armour of Faith: but your devotion ought to be foremost in this work, who in your progenitors 
learnt the Gospel of the Cross of Christ from the very mouth of the most blessed Apostles Peter and Paul. 
Men must not be allowed to lie hid who do not believe that the law given through Moses, in which God is 
shown to be the Creator of the Universe, ought to be received: who speak against the Prophets and the 
Holy Ghost, dare in their damnable profanity to reject the Psalms of David which are sung through the 
universal Church with all reverence, deny the birth of the Lord Christ, according to the flesh, say that His 
Passion and Resurrection was fictitious, not true, and deprive the baptism of regeneration of all its power 
as a means of grace. Nothing with them is holy, nothing entire, nothing true. They are to be shunned, lest 
they harm any one: they are to be given up, lest they should settle in any part of our city. Yours, dearly 
beloved, will be the gain before the Lord’s judgment-seat of what we bid, of what we ask. For it is but 
right that the triumph of this deed also should be joined to the oblation of our alms, the Lord Jesus Christ 
in all things aiding us, Who lives and reigns for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON X 


ON THE COLLECTIONS, V 


I. Our goods are given us not as our own possessions but for use in God’s service. 


the Son, honoureth not the Father, who hath sent the Son. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my 
words, and believeth on Him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation, 
but is passed from death unto life. Verily I say unto you, that the hour is coming, when the dead shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God; and when they have heard it, they shall live. For as the Father hath eternal 
life in Himself, so also hath He given to the Son to have eternal life in Himself; and He hath given Him 
authority to execute judgment also, because He is the Son of man”—that is, according to the flesh, even as 
He is also the Son of God through His Spirit. Afterwards He goes on to say: “But I have greater witness 
than that of John; for the works which the Father hath given me to finish—those very works bear witness 
of me that the Father hath sent me. And the Father Himself, which hath sent me, hath also borne witness 
of me.” But He at once adds, “Ye have neither heard His voice at any time, nor seen His shape;” thus 
affirming that in former times it was not the Father, but the Son, who used to be seen and heard. Then He 
says at last: “I am come in my Father’s name, and ye have not received me.” It was therefore always the 
Son (of whom we read) under the designation of the Almighty and Most High God, and King, and Lord. To 
those also who inquired “what they should do to work the works of God,” He answered, “This is the work 
of God, that ye believe on Him whom He hath sent.” He also declares Himself to be “the bread which the 
Father sent from heaven;” and adds, that “all that the Father gave Him should come to Him, and that He 
Himself would not reject them, because He had come down from heaven not to do His own will, but the 
will of the Father; and that the will of the Father was that every one who saw the Son, and believed on 
Him, should obtain the life (everlasting,) and the resurrection at the last day. No man indeed was able to 
come to Him, except the Father attracted him; whereas every one who had heard and learnt of the Father 
came to Him.” He goes on then expressly to say, “Not that any man hath seen the Father;” thus showing 
us that it was through the Word of the Father that men were instructed and taught. Then, when many 
departed from Him, and He turned to the apostles with the inquiry whether “they also would go away,” 
what was Simon Peter’s answer? “To whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life, and we 
believe that Thou art the Christ.” (Tell me now, did they believe) Him to be the Father, or the Christ of the 
Father? 


CHAPTER XXII 


SUNDRY PASSAGES OF ST. JOHN QUOTED, TO SHOW THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE FATHER AND THE SON. 
EVEN PRAXEAS’ CLASSIC TEXT—I AND MY FATHER ARE ONE—SHOWN TO BE AGAINST HIM 


Again, whose doctrine does He announce, at which all were astonished? Was it His own or the Father’s? 
So, when they were in doubt among themselves whether He were the Christ (not as being the Father, of 
course but as the Son), He says to them “You are not ignorant whence I am; and I am not come of myself, 
but He that sent me is true, whom ye know not; but I know Him, because I am from Him.” He did not say, 
Because I myself am He; and, I have sent mine own self: but His words are, “He hath sent me.” When, 
likewise, the Pharisees sent men to apprehend Him, He says: “Yet a little while am I with you, and (then) I 
go unto Him that sent me.” When, however, He declares that He is not alone, and uses these words, “but I 
and the Father that sent me,” does He not show that there are Two—Two, and yet inseparable? Indeed, 
this was the sum and substance of what He was teaching them, that they were inseparably Two; since, 
after citing the law when it affirms the truth of two men’s testimony, He adds at once: “I am one who am 
bearing witness of myself; and the Father (is another,) who hath sent me, and beareth witness of me.” 
Now, if He were one—being at once both the Son and the Father—He certainly would not have quoted the 
sanction of the law, which requires not the testimony of one, but of two. Likewise, when they asked Him 
where His Father was, He answered them, that they had known neither Himself nor the Father; and in this 
answer He plainly told them of Two, whom they were ignorant of. Granted that “if they had known Him, 
they would have known the Father also,” this certainly does not imply that He was Himself both Father 
and Son; but that, by reason of the inseparability of the Two, it was impossible for one of them to be either 
acknowledged or unknown without the other. “He that sent me,” says He, “is true; and I am telling the 
world those things which I have heard of Him.” And the Scripture narrative goes on to explain in an 
exoteric manner, that “they understood not that He spake to them concerning the Father,” although they 
ought certainly to have known that the Father’s words were uttered in the Son, because they read in 
Jeremiah, “And the Lord said to me, Behold, I have put my words in thy mouth;” and again in Isaiah, “The 
Lord hath given to me the tongue of learning that I should understand when to speak a word in season.” 
In accordance with which, Christ Himself says: “Then shall ye know that I am He and that I am saying 
nothing of my own self; but that, as my Father hath taught me, so I speak, because He that sent me is with 
me.” This also amounts to a proof that they were Two, (although) undivided. Likewise, when upbraiding 
the Jews in His discussion with them, because they wished to kill Him, He said, “I speak that which I have 
seen with my Father, and ye do that which ye have seen with your father;” “but now ye seek to kill me, a 
man that hath told you the truth which I have heard of God;” and again, “If God were your Father, ye 
would love me, for I proceeded forth and came from God,” (still they are not hereby separated, although 
He declares that He proceeded forth from the Father. Some persons indeed seize the opportunity afforded 
them in these words to propound their heresy of His separation; but His coming out from God is like the 
ray’s procession from the sun, and the river’s from the fountain, and the tree’s from the seed); “I have not 
a devil, but I honour my Father;” again, “If I honour myself, my honour is nothing: it is my Father that 
honoureth me, of whom ye say, that He is your God: yet ye have not known Him, but I know Him; and if I 
should say, I know Him not, I shall be a liar like unto you; but I know Him, and keep His saying.” But when 
He goes on to say, “Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day; and he saw it, and was glad,” He 


Observing the institutions of the Apostles’ tradition, dearly beloved, we exhort you, as watchful 
shepherds, to celebrate with the devotion of religious practice that day which they purged from wicked 
superstitions and consecrated to deeds of mercy, thus showing that the authority of the Fathers still lives 
among us, and that we obediently abide by their teaching. Inasmuch as the sacred usefulness of such a 
practice affects not only time past but also our own age, so that what aided them in the destruction of 
vanities, might contribute with us to the increase of virtues. And what so suitable to faith, what so much in 
harmony with godliness as to assist the poverty of the needy, to undertake the care of the weak, to 
succour the needs of the brethren, and to remember one’s own condition in the toils of others . In which 
work He only who knows what He has given to each, discerns aright how much a man can and how much 
he cannot do. For not only are spiritual riches and heavenly gifts received from God, but earthly and 
material possessions also proceed from His bounty, that He may be justified in requiring an account of 
those things which He has not so much put in our possession as committed to our stewardship. God’s 
gifts, therefore, we must use properly and wisely, lest the material for good work should become an 
occasion of sin. For wealth, after its kind and regarded as a means, is good and is of the greatest 
advantage to human society, when it is in the hands of the benevolent and open-handed, and when the 
luxurious man does not squander nor the miser hoard it; for whether ill-stored or unwisely spent it is 
equally lost. 


II. The liberal use of riches is worse than vain, if it be for selfish ends alone. 


And, however praiseworthy it be to flee from intemperance, and to avoid the waste of base pleasures, and 
though many in their magnificence disdain to conceal their wealth, and in the abundance of their goods 
think scorn of mean and sordid parsimony, yet such men’s liberality is not happy, nor their thriftiness to be 
commended, if their riches are of benefit to themselves alone; if no poor folks are helped by their goods, 
no sick persons nourished; if out of the abundance of their great possessions the captive gets not ransom, 
nor the stranger comfort, nor the exile relief. Rich men of this kind are needier than all the needy. For 
they lose those returns which they might have for ever, and while they gloat over the brief and not always 
free enjoyment of what they possess, they are not fed upon the bread of justice nor the sweets of mercy: 
outwardly splendid, they have no light within: of things temporal they have abundance, but utter lack of 
things eternal: for they inflict starvation on their own souls, and bring them to shame and nakedness by 
spending upon heavenly treasures none of these things which they put into their earthly storehouses. 


III. The duty of mercy outweighs all other virtues. 


But, perhaps there are some rich people, who, although they are not wont to help the Church’s poor by 
bounteous gifts, yet keep other commands of God, and among their many meritorious acts of faith and 
uprightness think they will be pardoned for the lack of this one virtue. But this is so important that, 
though the rest exist without it, they can be of no avail. For although a man be full of faith, and chaste, 
and sober, and adorned with other still greater decorations, yet if he is not merciful, he cannot deserve 
mercy: for the Lord says, “blessed are the merciful, for God shall have mercy upon them .” And when the 
Son of Man comes in His Majesty and is seated on His glorious throne, and all nations being gathered 
together, division is made between the good and the bad, for what shall they be praised who stand upon 
the fight except for works of benevolence and deeds of love which Jesus Christ shall reckon as done to 
Himself? For He who has made man’s nature His own, has separated Himself in nothing from man’s 
humility. And what objection shall be made to those on the left except for their neglect of love, their 
inhuman harshness, their refusal of mercy to the poor? as if those on the right had no other virtues those 
on the left no other faults. But at the great and final day of judgment large-hearted liberality and ungodly 
meanness will be counted of such importance as to outweigh all other virtues and all other shortcomings, 
so that for the one men shall gain entrance into the Kingdom, for the other they shall be sent into eternal 
fire. 


IV. And its efficacy, as Scripture proves, is incalculable. 


Let no one therefore, dearly beloved, flatter himself on any merits of a good life, if works of charity be 
wanting in him, and let him not trust in the purity of his body, if he be not cleansed by the purification of 
almsgiving. For “almsgiving wipes out sin ,” kills death, and extinguishes the punishment of perpetual fire. 
But he who has not been fruitful therein, shall have no indulgence from the great Recompenser, as 
Solomon says, “He that closeth his ears lest he should hear the weak, shall himself call upon the Lord, and 
there shall be none to hear him .” And hence Tobias also, while instructing his son in the precepts of 
godliness, says, “Give alms of thy substance, and turn not thy face from any poor man: so shall it come to 
pass that the face of God shall not be turned from thee .” This virtue makes all virtues profitable; for by its 
presence it gives life to that very faith, by which “the just lives ,” and which is said to be “dead without 
works :” because as the reason for works consists in faith, so the strength of faith consists in works. 
“While we have time therefore,” as the Apostle says, “let us do that which is good to all men, and 
especially to them that are of the household of faith .” “But let us not be weary in doing good; for in His 
own time we shall reap .” And so the present life is the time for sowing, and the day of retribution is the 
time of harvest, when every one shall reap the fruit of his seed according to the amount of his sowing. And 
no one shall be disappointed in the produce of that harvesting, because it is the heart’s intentions rather 
than the sums expended that will be reckoned up. And little sums from little means shall produce as much 


as great sums from great means. And therefore, dearly beloved, let us carry out this Apostolic institution. 
And as the first collection will be next Sunday, let all prepare themselves to give willingly, that every one 
according to his ability may join in this most sacred offering. Your very alms and those who shall be aided 
by your gifts shall intercede for you, that you may be always ready for every good work in Christ Jesus our 
Lord, Who lives and reigns for ages without end. Amen. 


SERMON XII 


ON THE FAST OF THE TENTH MONTH, I 
I. Restoration to the Divine image in which we were made is only possible by our imitation of God’s will. 


If, dearly beloved, we comprehend faithfully and wisely the beginning of our creation, we shall find that 
man was made in God’s image, to the end that he might imitate his Creator, and that our race attains its 
highest natural dignity, by the form of the Divine goodness being reflected in us, as in a mirror. And 
assuredly to this form the Saviour’s grace is daily restoring us, so long as that which, in the first Adam 
fell, is raised up again in the second. And the cause of our restoration is naught else but the mercy of God, 
Whom we should not have loved, unless He had first loved us, and dispelled the darkness of our ignorance 
by the light of His truth. And the Lord foretelling this by the holy Isaiah says, “I will bring the blind into a 
way that they knew not, and will make them walk in paths which they were ignorant of. I will turn 
darkness into light for them, and the crooked into the straight. These words will I do for them, and not 
forsake them .” And again he says, “I was found by them that sought Me not, and openly appeared to them 
that asked not for Me .” And the Apostle John teaches us how this has been fulfilled, when he says, “We 
know that the Son of God is come, and has given us an understanding, that we may know Him that is true, 
and may be in Him that is true, even His Son ,” and again, “let us therefore love God, because He first 
loved us .” Thus it is that God, by loving us, restores us to His image, and, in order that He may find in us 
the form of His goodness, He gives us that whereby we ourselves too may do the work that He does, 
kindling that is the lamps of our minds, and inflaming us with the fire of His love, that we may love not 
only Himself, but also whatever He loves. For if between men that is the lasting friendship which is based 
upon similarity of character notwithstanding that such identity of wills is often directed to wicked ends, 
how ought we to yearn and strive to differ in nothing from what is pleasing to God. Of which the prophet 
speaks, “for wrath is in His indignation, and life in His pleasure ,” because we shall not otherwise attain 
the dignity of the Divine Majesty, unless we imitate His will. 


II. We must love both God and our neighbour, and “our neighbour” must be interpreted in its widest 
sense. 


And so, when the Lord says, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, from all thy heart and from all thy mind: 
and thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ,” let the faithful soul put on the unfading love of its Author 
and Ruler, and subject itself also entirely to His will in Whose works and judgments true justice and 
tender-hearted compassion never fail. For although a man be wearied out with labours and many 
misfortunes, there is good reason for him to endure all in the knowledge that adversity will either prove 
him good or make him better. But this godly love cannot be perfect unless a man love his neighbour also. 
Under which name must be included not only those who are connected with us by friendship or 
neighbourhood, but absolutely all men, with whom we have a common nature, whether they be foes or 
allies, slaves or free. For the One Maker fashioned us, the One Creator breathed life into us; we all enjoy 
the same sky and air, the same days and nights, and, though some be good, others bad, some righteous, 
others unrighteous, yet God is bountiful to all, kind to all, as Paul and Barnabas said to the Lycaonians 
concerning God’s Providence, “who in generations gone by suffered all the nations to walk in their own 
ways. And yet He left Himself not without witness, doing them good, giving rain from heaven and fruitful 
seasons, and filling our hearts with food and gladness .” But the wide extent of Christian grace has given 
us yet greater reasons for loving our neighbour, which, reaching to all parts of the whole world, looks 
down on no one, and teaches that no one is to be neglected. And full rightly does He command us to love 
our enemies, and to pray to Him for our persecutors, who, daily grafting shoots of the wild olive from 
among all nations upon the holy branches of His own olive, makes men reconciled instead of enemies, 
adopted sons instead of strangers, just instead of ungodly, “that every knee may bow of things in heaven, 
of things on earth, and of things under the earth, and every tongue confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in 
the glory of God the Father .” 


III. We must be thankful, and show our thankfulness for what we have received, whether much or little. 


Accordingly, as God wishes us to be good, because He is good, none of His judgments ought to displease 
us. For not to give Him thanks in all things, what else is it but to blame Him in some degree. Man’s folly 
too often dares to murmur against his Creator, not only in time of want, but also in time of plenty, so that, 
when something is not supplied, he complains, and when certain things are in abundance he is ungrateful. 
The lord of rich harvests thought scorn of his well-filled garners, and groaned over his abundant grape- 
gathering: he did not give thanks for the size of the crop, but complained of its poorness . And if the 
ground has been less prolific than its wont in the seed it has reared, and the vines and the olives have 
failed in their supply of fruit, the year is accused, the elements blamed, neither the air nor the sky is 


spared, whereas nothing better befits and reassures the faithful and godly disciples of Truth than the 
persistent and unwearied lifting of praise to God, as says the Apostle, “Rejoice alway, pray without 
ceasing: in all things give thanks. For this is the will of God in Christ Jesus in all things for you .” But how 
shall we be partakers of this devotion, unless vicissitudes of fortune train our minds in constancy, so that 
the love directed towards God may not be puffed up in prosperity nor faint in adversity. Let that which 
pleases God, please us too. Let us rejoice in whatever measure of gifts He gives. Let him who has used 
great possessions well, use small ones also well. Plenty and scarcity may be equally for our good, and 
even in spiritual progress we shall not be cast down at the smallness of the results, if our minds become 
not dry and barren. Let that spring from the soil of our heart, which the earth gave not. To him that fails 
not in good will, means to give are ever supplied. Therefore, dearly beloved, in all works of godliness let 
us use what each year gives us, and let not seasons of difficulty hinder our Christian benevolence. The 
Lord knows how to replenish the widow’s vessels, which her pious deed of hospitality has emptied: He 
knows how to turn water into wine: He knows how to satisfy 5,000 hungry persons with a few loaves. And 
He who is fed in His poor, can multiply when He takes what He increased when He gave. 


IV. Prayer, fasting and almsgiving are the three comprehensive duties of a Christian. 


But there are three things which most belong to religious actions, namely prayer, fasting, and almsgiving, 
in the exercising of which while every time is accepted, yet that ought to be more zealously observed, 
which we have received as hallowed by tradition from the apostles: even as this tenth month brings round 
again to us the opportunity when according to the ancient practice we may give more diligent heed to 
those three things of which I have spoken. For by prayer we seek to propitiate God, by fasting we 
extinguish the lusts of the flesh, by alms we redeem our sins: and at the same time God’s image is 
throughout renewed in us, if we are always ready to praise Him, unfailingly intent on our purification and 
unceasingly active in cherishing our neighbour. This threefold round of duty, dearly beloved, brings all 
other virtues into action: it attains to God’s image and likeness and unites us inseparably with the Holy 
Spirit. Because in prayer faith remains stedfast, in fastings life remains innocent, in almsgiving the mind 
remains kind. On Wednesday and Friday therefore let us fast: and on Saturday let us keep vigil with the 
most blessed Apostle Peter, who will deign to aid our supplications and fast and alms with his own prayers 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, who with the Father and the Holy Ghost lives and reigns for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


SERMON XVI 
ON THE FAST OF THE TENTH MONTH 


I. The prosperous must show forth their thankfulness to God, by liberality to the poor and needy. 


The transcendent power of God’s grace, dearly beloved, is indeed daily effecting in Christian hearts the 
transference of our every desire from earthly to heavenly things. But this present life also is passed 
through the Creator’s aid and sustained by His providence, because He who promises things eternal is 
also the Supplier of things temporal. As therefore we ought to give God thanks for the hope of future 
happiness towards which we run by faith, because He raises us up to a perception of the happiness in 
store for us, so for those things also which we receive in the course of every year, God should be honoured 
and praised, who having from the beginning given fertility to the earth and laid down laws of bearing fruit 
for every germ and seed, will never forsake his own decrees but will as Creator ever continue His kind 
administration of the things that He has made. Whatever therefore the cornfields, the vineyards and the 
olive groves have borne for man’s purposes, all this God in His bounteous goodness has produced: for 
under the varying condition of the elements He has mercifully aided the uncertain toils of the 
husbandmen so that wind, and rain, cold and heat, day and night might serve our needs. For men’s 
methods would not have sufficed to give effect to their works, had not God given the increase to their 
wonted plantings and waterings. And hence it is but godly and just that we too should help others with 
that which the Heavenly Father has mercifully bestowed on us. For there are full many, who have no 
fields, no vineyards, no olive-groves, whose wants we must provide out of the store which God has given, 
that they too with us may bless God for the richness of the earth and rejoice at its possessors having 
received things which they have shared also with the poor and the stranger. That garner is blessed and 
most worthy that all fruits should increase manifold in it, from which the hunger of the needy and the 
weak is satisfied from which the wants of the stranger are relieved, from which the desire of the sick is 
gratified. For these men God has in His justice permitted to be afflicted with divers troubles, that He 
might both crown the wretched for their patience and the merciful for their loving-kindness. 


II. Almsgiving and fasting are the most essential aids to prayer. 


And while all seasons are opportune for this duty, beloved, yet this present season is specially suitable and 
appropriate, at which our holy fathers, being Divinely inspired, sanctioned the Fast of the tenth month, 
that when all the ingathering of the crops was complete, we might dedicate to God our reasonable service 
of abstinence, and each might remember so to use his abundance as to be more abstinent in himself and 
more open-handed towards the poor. For forgiveness of sins is most efficaciously prayed for with 
almsgiving and fasting, and supplications that are winged by such aids mount swiftly to God’s ears: since 


as it is written, “the merciful man doeth good to his own soul ,” and nothing is so much a man’s own as 
that which he spends on his neighbour. For that part of his material possessions with which he ministers 
to the needy, is transformed into eternal riches, and such wealth is begotten of this bountifulness as can 
never be diminished or in any way destroyed, for “blessed are the merciful, for God shall have mercy on 
them ,” and He Himself shall be their chief Reward, who is the Model of His own command. 


III. Christians’ pious activity has so enraged Satan that he has multiplied heresies to wreak them harm. 


But at all these acts of godliness, dearly-beloved, which commend us more and more to God, there is no 
doubt that our enemy, who is so eager and so skilled in harming us, is aroused with keener stings of 
hatred, that under a false profession of the Christian name he may corrupt those whom he is not allowed 
to attack with open and bloody persecutions, and for this work he has heretics in his service whom he has 
led astray from the catholic Faith, subjected to himself, and forced under divers errors to serve in his 
camp. And as for the deception of primitive man he used the services of a serpent, so to mislead the minds 
of the upright he has armed these men’s tongues with the poison of his falsehoods. But these treacherous 
designs, dearly beloved, with a shepherd’s care, and so far as the Lord vouchsafes His aid, we will defeat. 
And taking heed lest any of the holy flock should perish, we admonish you with fatherly warnings to keep 
aloof from the “lying lips” and the “deceitful tongue” from which the prophet asks that his soul should be 
delivered ; because “their words,” as says the blessed Apostle, “do creep as doth a gangrene .” They creep 
in humbly, they arrest softly, they bind gently, they slay secretly. For they “come,” as the Saviour foretold, 
“in sheeps’ clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves ;” because they could not deceive the true and 
simple sheep, unless they covered their bestial rage with the name of Christ. But in them all he is at work 
who, though he is really the enemy of enlightenment, “transforms himself into an angel of light .” His is 
the craft which inspires Basilides; his the ingenuity which worked in Marcion; he is the leader under 
whom Sabellius acted; he the author of Photinus’ headlong fall, his the authority and his the spirit which 
Arius and Eunomius served: in fine under his command and authority the whole herd of such wild beasts 
has separated from the unity of the Church and severed connexion with the Truth. 


IV. Of all heresies Manicheism is the worst and foullest. 


But while he retains this ever-varying supremacy over all the heresies, yet he has built his citadel upon 
the madness of the Manichees, and found in them the most spacious court in which to strut and boast 
himself: for there he possesses not one form of misbelief only, but a general compound of all errors and 
ungodlinesses. For all that is idolatrous in the heathen, all that is blind in carnal Jews, all that is unlawful 
in the secrets of the magic art, all finally that is profane and blasphemous in all the heresies is gathered 
together with all manner of filth in these men as if in a cesspool . And hence it is too long a matter to 
describe all their ungodlinesses: for the number of the charges against them exceeds my supply of words. 
It will be sufficient to indicate a few instances, that you may, from what you hear, conjecture what from 
modesty we omit. In the matter of their rites, however, which are as indecent morally as they are 
religiously, we cannot keep silence about that which the Lord has been pleased to reveal to our inquiries, 
lest any one should think we have trusted in this thing to vague rumours and uncertain opinions. And so 
with bishops and presbyters sitting beside me, and Christian nobles assembled in the same place, we 
ordered their elect men and women to be brought before us. And when they had made many disclosures 
concerning their perverse tenets and their mode of conducting festivals, they revealed this story of utter 
depravity also, which I blush to describe but which has been so carefully investigated that no grounds for 
doubt are left for the incredulous or for cavillers. For there were present all the persons by which the 
unutterable crime had been perpetrated, to wit a girl at most ten years old, and two women who had 
nursed her and prepared her for this outrage. There was also present the stripling who had outraged her, 
and the bishop, who had arranged their horrible crime. All these made one and the same confession, and a 
tale of such foul orgies was disclosed as our ears could scarcely bear. And lest by plainer speaking we 
offend chaste ears, the account of the proceedings shall suffice, in which it is most fully shown that in that 
sect no modesty, no sense of honour, no chastity whatever is found: for their law is falsehood, their 
religion the devil, their sacrifice immorality. 


V. Every one should abjure such men, and give all the information they possess about them to the 
authorities. 


And so, dearly beloved, renounce all friendship with these men who are utterly abominable and 
pestilential, and whom disturbances in other districts have brought in great numbers to the city : and you 
women especially refrain from acquaintance and intercourse with such men, lest while your ears are 
charmed unawares by their fabulous stories, you fall into the devil’s noose, who, knowing that he seduced 
the first man by the woman’s mouth, and drove all men from the bliss of paradise through feminine 
credulity, still lies in watch for your sex with more confident craft that he may rob both of their faith and 
of their modesty those whom he has been able to ensnare by the servants of his falseness. This, too, dearly 
beloved, I entreat and admonish you loyally to inform us , if any of you know where they dwell, where they 
teach, whose houses they frequent, and in whose company they take rest: because it is of little avail to any 
one that through the Holy Ghost’s protection he is not caught by them himself, if he takes no action when 
he knows that others are being caught. Against common enemies for the common safety all alike should 
exercise the same vigilance lest from one member’s wound other members also be injured, and they that 


think such men should not be given up, in Christ’s judgment be found guilty for their silence even though 
they are not contaminated by their approval. 


VI. Zeal in rooting out heresy will make other pious duties more acceptable. 


Display then a holy zeal of religious vigilance, and let all the faithful rise in one body against these savage 
enemies of their souls. For the merciful God has delivered a certain portion of our noxious foes into our 
hands in order that by revelation of the danger the utmost caution might be aroused. Let not what has 
been done suffice, but let us persevere in searching them out: and by God’s aid the result will be not only 
the continuance in safety of those who still stand, but also the recovery from error of many who have been 
deceived by the devil’s seduction. And the prayers, and alms, and fasts that you offer to the merciful God 
shall be the holier for this very devotion, when this deed of faith also is added to all your other godly 
duties. On Wednesday and Friday, therefore, let us fast, and on Saturday let us keep vigil in the presence 
of the most blessed Apostle Peter; who, as we experience and know, watches unceasingly like a shepherd 
over the sheep entrusted to him by the Lord, and who will prevail in his entreaties that the Church of God, 
which was founded by his preaching, may be free from all error, through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


SERMON XVII 


ON THE FAST OF THE TENTH MONTH, VI 


I. The duty of fasting is based on both the Old and New Testaments, and is closely connected with the 
duties of prayer and almsgiving. 


The teaching of the Law, dearly beloved, imparts great authority to the precepts of the Gospel, seeing that 
certain things are transferred from the old ordinances to the new, and by the very devotions of the Church 
it is shown that the Lord Jesus Christ “came not to destroy but to fulfil the Law .” For since the cessation 
of the signs by which our Saviour’s coming was announced, and the abolition of the types in the presence 
of the Very Truth, those things which our religion instituted, whether for the regulation of customs or for 
the simple worship of God, continue with us in the same form in which they were at the beginning, and 
what was in harmony with both Testaments has been modified by no change. Among these is also the 
solemn fast of the tenth month, which is now to be kept by us according to yearly custom, because it is 
altogether just and godly to give thanks to the Divine bounty for the crops which the earth has produced 
for the use of men under the guiding hand of supreme Providence. And to show that we do this with ready 
mind, we must exercise not only the self-restraint of fasting, but also diligence in almsgiving, that from 
the ground of our heart also may spring the germ of righteousness and the fruit of love, and that we may 
deserve God’s mercy by showing mercy to His poor. For the supplication, which is supported by works of 
piety, is most efficacious in prevailing with God, since he who turns not his heart away from the poor soon 
turns himself to hear the Lord, as the Lord says: “be ye merciful as your Father also is merciful... . 
release and ye shall be released .” What is kinder than this justice? what more merciful than this 
retribution, where the judge’s sentence rests in the power of him that is to be judged? “Give,” he says, 
“and it shall be given to you .” How soon do the misgivings of distrust and the puttings off of avarice fall 
to the ground, when humanity may fearlessly spend what the Truth pledges Himself to repay. 


II. He that lends to the Lord makes a better bargain than he that lends to man. 


Be stedfast, Christian giver: give what you may receive, sow what you may reap, scatter what you may 
gather. Fear not to spend, sigh not over the doubtfulness of the gain. Your substance grows when it is 
wisely dispensed. Set your heart on the profits due to mercy, and traffic in eternal gains. Your 
Recompenser wishes you to be munificent, and He who gives that you may have, commands you to spend, 
saying, “Give, and it shall be given to you.” You must thankfully embrace the conditions of this promise. 
For although you have nothing that you did not receive, yet you cannot fail to have what you give. He 
therefore that loves money, and wishes to multiply his wealth by immoderate profits, should rather 
practise this holy usury and grow rich by such money-lending, in order not to catch men hampered with 
difficulties, and by treacherous assistance entangle them in debts which they can never pay, but to be His 
creditor and His money-lender, who says, “Give, and it shall be given to you,” and “with what measure ye 
measure, it shall be measured again to you .” But he is unfaithful and unfair even to himself, who does not 
wish to have for ever what he esteems desirable. Let him amass what he may, let him hoard and store 
what he may, he will leave this world empty and needy, as David the prophet says, “for when he dieth he 
shall take nothing away, nor shall his glory descend with him .” Whereas if he were considerate of his own 
soul, he would trust his good to Him, who is both the proper Surety for the poor and the generous 
Repayer of loans. But unrighteous and shameless avarice, which promises to do some kind act but eludes 
it, trusts not God, whose promises never fail, and trusts man, who makes such hasty bargains; and while 
he reckons the present more certain than the future, often deservedly finds that his greed for unjust gain 
is the cause of by no means unjust loss. 


III. Money-lending at high interest is in all respects iniquitous. 


And hence, whatever result follow, the money-lender’s trade is always bad, for it is sin either to lessen or 
increase the sum, in that if he lose what he lent he is wretched, and if he takes more than he lent he is 


more wretched still. The iniquity of money-lending must absolutely be abjured, and the gain which lacks 
all humanity must be shunned. A man’s possessions are indeed multiplied by these unrighteous and sorry 
means, but the mind’s wealth decays because usury of money is the death of the soul . For what God 
thinks of such men the most holy Prophet David makes clear, for when he asks, “Lord, who shall dwell in 
thy tabernacle, or who shall rest upon thy holy hill ?” he receives the Divine utterance in reply, from which 
he learns that that man attains to eternal rest who among other rules of holy living “hath not given his 
money upon usury :” and thus he who gets deceitful gain from lending his money on usury is shown to be 
both an alien from God’s tabernacle and an exile from His holy hill, and in seeking to enrich himself by 
other’s losses, he deserves to be punished with eternal neediness. 


IV. Let us avoid avarice, and share God’s benefits with others. 


And so, dearly beloved, do ye who with the whole heart have put your trust in the Lord’s promises, flee 
from this unclean leprosy of avarice, and use God’s gift piously and wisely. And since you rejoice in His 
bounty, take heed that you have those who may share in your joys. For many lack what you have in plenty, 
and some men’s needs afford you opportunity for imitating the Divine goodness, so that through you the 
Divine benefits may be transferred to others also, and that by being wise stewards of your temporal 
goods, you may acquire eternal riches. On Wednesday and Friday next, therefore, let us fast, and on 
Saturday keep vigil with the most blessed Apostle Peter, by whose prayers we may in all things obtain the 
Divine protection through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


SERMON XIX 


ON THE FAST OF THE TEN MONTH, VIII 
I. Self-restraint leads to higher enjoyments. 


When the Saviour would instruct His disciples about the Advent of God’s Kingdom and the end of the 
world’s times, and teach His whole Church, in the person of the Apostles, He said, “Take heed lest haply 
your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness, and care of this life .” And assuredly, dearly 
beloved, we acknowledge that this precept applies more especially to us, to whom undoubtedly the day 
denounced is near, even though hidden. For the advent of which it behoves every man to prepare himself, 
lest it find him given over to gluttony, or entangled in cares of this life. For by daily experience, beloved, it 
is proved that the mind’s edge is blunted by over-indulgence of the flesh, and the heart’s vigour is dulled 
by excess of food, so that the delights of eating are even opposed to the health of the body, unless 
reasonable moderation withstand the temptation and the consideration of future discomfort keep from the 
pleasure. For although the flesh desires nothing without the soul, and receives its sensations from the 
same source as it receives its motions also, yet it is the function of the same soul to deny certain things to 
the body which is subject to it, and by its inner judgment to restrain the outer parts from things 
unseasonable, in order that it may be the oftener free from bodily lusts, and have leisure for Divine 
wisdom in the palace of the mind, where, away from all the noise of earthly cares, it may in silence enjoy 
holy meditations and eternal delights. And, although this is difficult to maintain in this life, yet the attempt 
can frequently be renewed, in order that we may the oftener and longer be occupied with spiritual rather 
than fleshly cares; and by our spending ever greater portions of our time on higher cares, even our 
temporal actions may end in gaining the incorruptible riches. 


II. The teaching of the four yearly fasts is that spiritual self-restraint is as necessary as corporeal. 


This profitable observance, dearly beloved, is especially laid down for the fasts of the Church, which, in 
accordance with the Holy Spirit’s teaching, are so distributed over the whole year that the law of 
abstinence may be kept before us at all times. Accordingly we keep the spring fast in Lent, the summer 
fast at Whitsuntide, the autumn fast in the seventh month, and the winter fast in this which is the tenth 
month, knowing that there is nothing unconnected with the Divine commands, and that all the elements 
serve the Word of God to our instruction, so that from the very hinges on which the world turns, as if by 
four gospels we learn unceasingly what to preach and what to do. For, when the prophet says, “The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth His handiwork: day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night showeth knowledge ,” what is there by which the Truth does not speak to us? By day 
and by night His voices are heard, and the beauty of the things made by the workmanship of the One God 
ceases not to instil the teachings of Reason into our hearts’ ears, so that “the invisible things of God may 
be perceived and seen through the things which are made,” and men may serve the Creator of all, not His 
creatures . Since therefore all vices are destroyed by self-restraint, and whatever avarice thirsts for, pride 
strives for, luxury lusts after, is overcome by the solid force of this virtue, who can fail to understand the 
aid which is given us by fastings? for therein we are bidden to restrain ourselves, not only in food, but also 
in all carnal desires. Otherwise it is lost labour to endure hunger and yet not put away wrong wishes; to 
afflict oneself by curtailing food, and yet not to flee from sinful thoughts. That is a carnal, not a spiritual 
fast, where the body only is stinted, and those things persisted in, which are more harmful than all 
delights. What profit is it to the soul to act outwardly as mistress and inwardly to be a captive and a slave, 
to issue orders to the limbs and to lose the right to her own liberty? That soul for the most part (and 
deservedly) meets with rebellion in her servant, which does not pay to God the service that is due. When 


the body therefore fasts from food, let the mind fast from vices, and pass judgment upon all earthly cares 
and desires according to the law of its King 


III. Thus fasting in mind as well as body, and giving alms freely, we shall win God’s highest favour. 


Let us remember that we owe love first to God, secondly to our neighbour, and that all our affections must 
be so regulated as not to draw us away from the worship of God, or the benefiting our fellow slave. But 
how shall we worship God unless that which is pleasing to Him is also pleasing to us? For, if our will is His 
will, our weakness will receive strength from Him, from Whom the very will came; “for it is God,” as the 
Apostle says, “who worketh in us both to will and to do for (His) good pleasure .” And so a man will not be 
puffed up with pride, nor crushed with despair, if he uses the gifts which God gave to His glory, and 
withholds his inclinations from those things, which he knows will harm him. For in abstaining from 
malicious envy, from luxurious and dissolute living, from the perturbations of anger, from the lust after 
vengeance, he will be made pure and holy by true fasting, and will be fed upon the pleasures of 
incorruptible delights, and so he will know how, by the spiritual use of his earthly riches, to transform 
them into heavenly treasures, not by hoarding up for himself what he has received, but by gaining a 
hundred-fold on what he gives. And hence we warn you, beloved, in fatherly affection, to make this winter 
fast fruitful to yourselves by bounteous alms, rejoicing that by you the Lord feeds and clothes His poor, to 
whom assuredly He could have given the possessions which He has bestowed on you, had He not in His 
unspeakable mercy wished to justify them for their patient labour, and you for your works of love. Let us 
therefore fast on Wednesday and Friday, and on Saturday keep vigil with the most blessed Apostle Peter, 
and he will deign to assist with his own prayers our supplications and fastings and alms which our Lord 
Jesus Christ presents, Who with the Father and the Holy Ghost lives and reigns for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON XxI 


ON THE FEAST OF THE NATIVITY, I 
I, All share in the joy of Christmas. 


Our Saviour, dearly-beloved, was born today: let us be glad. For there is no proper place for sadness, 
when we keep the birthday of the Life, which destroys the fear of mortality and brings to us the joy of 
promised eternity. No one is kept from sharing in this happiness. There is for all one common measure of 
joy, because as our Lord the destroyer of sin and death finds none free from charge, so is He come to free 
us all. Let the saint exult in that he draws near to victory. Let the sinner be glad in that he is invited to 
pardon. Let the gentile take courage in that he is called to life. For the Son of God in the fulness of time 
which the inscrutable depth of the Divine counsel has determined, has taken on him the nature of man, 
thereby to reconcile it to its Author: in order that the inventor of death, the devil, might be conquered 
through that (nature) which he had conquered. And in this conflict undertaken for us, the fight was fought 
on great and wondrous principles of fairness; for the Almighty Lord enters the lists with His savage foe 
not in His own majesty but in our humility, opposing him with the same form and the same nature, which 
shares indeed our mortality, though it is free from all sin. Truly foreign to this nativity is that which we 
read of all others, “no one is clean from stain, not even the infant who has lived but one day upon earth .” 
Nothing therefore of the lust of the flesh has passed into that peerless nativity, nothing of the law of sin 
has entered. A royal Virgin of the stem of David is chosen, to be impregnated with the sacred seed and to 
conceive the Divinely-human offspring in mind first and then in body. And lest in ignorance of the 
heavenly counsel she should tremble at so strange a result , she learns from converse with the angel that 
what is to be wrought in her is of the Holy Ghost. Nor does she believe it loss of honour that she is soon to 
be the Mother of God . For why should she be in despair over the novelty of such conception, to whom the 
power of the most High has promised to effect it. Her implicit faith is confirmed also by the attestation of 
a precursory miracle, and Elizabeth receives unexpected fertility: in order that there might be no doubt 
that He who had given conception to the barren, would give it even to a virgin. 


II. The mystery of the Incarnation is a fitting theme for joy both to angels and to men. 


Therefore the Word of God, Himself God, the Son of God who “in the beginning was with God,” through 
whom “all things were made” and “without” whom “was nothing made ,” with the purpose of delivering 
man from eternal death, became man: so bending Himself to take on Him our humility without decrease in 
His own majesty, that remaining what He was and assuming what He was not, He might unite the true 
form of a slave to that form in which He is equal to God the Father, and join both natures together by such 
a compact that the lower should not be swallowed up in its exaltation nor the higher impaired by its new 
associate. Without detriment therefore to the properties of either substance which then came together in 
one person, majesty took on humility, strength weakness, eternity mortality: and for the paying off of the 
debt, belonging to our condition, inviolable nature was united with passible nature, and true God and true 
man were combined to form one Lord, so that, as suited the needs of our case, one and the same Mediator 
between God and men, the Man Christ Jesus, could both die with the one and rise again with the other . 


Rightly therefore did the birth of our Salvation impart no corruption to the Virgin’s purity, because the 
bearing of the Truth was the keeping of honour. Such then beloved was the nativity which became the 


Power of God and the Wisdom of God even Christ, whereby He might be one with us in manhood and 
surpass us in Godhead. For unless He were true God, He would not bring us a remedy, unless He were 
true Man, He would not give us an example. Therefore the exulting angel’s song when the Lord was born 
is this, “Glory to God in the Highest,” and their message, “peace on earth to men of good will .” For they 
see that the heavenly Jerusalem is being built up out of all the nations of the world: and over that 
indescribable work of the Divine love how ought the humbleness of men to rejoice, when the joy of the 
lofty angels is so great? 


III. Christians then must live worthily of Christ their Head. 


Let us then, dearly beloved, give thanks to God the Father, through His Son, in the Holy Spirit , Who “for 
His great mercy, wherewith He has loved us,” has had pity on us: and “when we were dead in sins, has 
quickened us together in Christ ,” that we might be in Him a new creation and a new production. Let us 
put off then the old man with his deeds: and having obtained a share in the birth of Christ let us renounce 
the works of the flesh. Christian, acknowledge thy dignity, and becoming a partner in the Divine nature, 
refuse to return to the old baseness by degenerate conduct. Remember the Head and the Body of which 
thou art a member. Recollect that thou wert rescued from the power of darkness and brought out into 
God’s light and kingdom. By the mystery of Baptism thou wert made the temple of the Holy Ghost: do not 
put such a denizen to flight from thee by base acts, and subject thyself once more to the devil’s thraldom: 
because thy purchase money is the blood of Christ, because He shall judge thee in truth Who ransomed 
thee in mercy, who with the Father and the Holy Spirit reigns for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON XXII 
ON THE FEAST OF THE NATIVITY, II 


I. The mystery of the Incarnation demands our joy. 


Let us be glad in the Lord, dearly-beloved, and rejoice with spiritual joy that there has dawned for us the 
day of ever-new redemption, of ancient preparation , of eternal bliss. For as the year rolls round, there 
recurs for us the commemoration of our salvation, which promised from the beginning, accomplished in 
the fulness of time will endure for ever; on which we are bound with hearts up-lifted to adore the divine 
mystery: so that what is the effect of God’s great gift may be celebrated by the Church’s great rejoicings. 
For God the almighty and merciful, Whose nature as goodness, Whose will is power, Whose work is mercy: 
as soon as the devil’s malignity killed us by the poison of his hatred, foretold at the very beginning of the 
world the remedy His piety had prepared for the restoration of us mortals: proclaiming to the serpent that 
the seed of the woman should come to crush the lifting of his baneful head by its power, signifying no 
doubt that Christ would come in the flesh, God and man, Who born of a Virgin should by His uncorrupt 
birth condemn the despoiler of the human stock. Thus in the whole and perfect nature of true man was 
true God born, complete in what was His own, complete in what was ours. And “ours” we call what the 
Creator formed in us from the beginning and what He undertook to repair. For what the deceiver brought 
in and the deceived admitted had no trace in the Saviour. Nor because He partook of man’s weaknesses, 
did He therefore share our faults. He took the form of a slave without stain of sin, increasing the human 
and not diminishing the Divine: because that “emptying of Himself” whereby the Invisible made Himself 
visible and Creator and Lord of all things as He was, wished to be mortal, was the condescension of Pity 
not the failing of Power . 


II. The new character of the birth of Christ explained. 


Therefore, when the time came, dearly beloved, which had been fore-ordained for men’s redemption , 
there enters these lower parts of the world, the Son of God, descending from His heavenly throne and yet 
not quitting His Father’s glory, begotten in a new order, by a new nativity. In a new order, because being 
invisible in His own nature He became visible in ours, and He whom nothing could contain, was content to 
be contained: abiding before all time He began to be in time: the Lord of all things, He obscured His 
immeasurable majesty and took on Him the form of a servant: being God, that cannot suffer, He did not 
disdain to be man that can, and immortal as He is, to subject Himself to the laws of death . And by a new 
nativity He was begotten, conceived by a Virgin, born of a Virgin, without paternal desire, without injury 
to the mother’s chastity: because such a birth as knew no taint of human flesh, became One who was to be 
the Saviour of men, while it possessed in itself the nature of human substance. For when God was born in 
the flesh, God Himself was the Father, as the archangel witnessed to the Blessed Virgin Mary: “because 
the Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the most High shall overshadow thee: and 
therefore, that which shall be born of thee shall be called holy, the Son of God .” The origin is different but 
the nature like: not by intercourse with man but by the power of God was it brought about: for a Virgin 
conceived, a Virgin bare, and a Virgin she remained. Consider here not the condition of her that bare but 
the will of Him that was born; for He was born Man as He willed and was able. If you inquire into the 
truth of His nature, you must acknowledge the matter to be human: if you search for the mode of His 
birth, you must confess the power to be of God. For the Lord Jesus Christ came to do away with not to 
endure our pollutions: not to succumb to our faults but to heal them . He came that He might cure every 
weakness of our corruptness and all the sores of our defiled souls: for which reason it behoved Him to be 


born by a new order, who brought to men’s bodies the new gift of unsullied purity. For the uncorrupt 
nature of Him that was born had to guard the primal virginity of the Mother, and the infused power of the 
Divine Spirit had to preserve in spotlessness and holiness that sanctuary which He had chosen for 
Himself: that Spirit (I say) who had determined to raise the fallen, to restore the broken, and by 
overcoming the allurements of the flesh to bestow on us in abundant measure the power of chastity: in 
order that the virginity which in others cannot be retained in child-bearing, might be attained by them at 
their second birth. 


III. Justice required that Satan should be vanquished by God made man. 


And, dearly beloved, this very fact that Christ chose to be born of a Virgin does it not appear to be part of 
the deepest design? I mean, that the devil should not be aware that Salvation had been born for the 
human race, and through the obscurity of that spiritual conception, when he saw Him no different to 
others, should believe Him born in no different way to others. For when he observed that His nature was 
like that of all others, he thought that He had the same origin as all had: and did not understand that He 
was free from the bonds of transgression because he did not find Him a stranger to the weakness of 
mortality. For though the true mercy of God had infinitely many schemes to hand for the restoration of 
mankind, it chose that particular design which put in force for destroying the devil’s work, not the efficacy 
of might but the dictates of justice. For the pride of the ancient foe not undeservedly made good its 
despotic rights over all men, and with no unwarrantable supremacy tyrannized over those who had been 
of their own accord lured away from God’s commands to be the slaves of his will. And so there would be 
no justice in his losing the immemorial slavery of the human race, were he not conquered by that which 
he had subjugated. And to this end, without male seed Christ was conceived of a Virgin, who was 
fecundated not by human intercourse but by the Holy Spirit. And whereas in all mothers conception does 
not take place without stain of sin, this one received purification from the Source of her conception. For 
no taint of sin penetrated, where no intercourse occurred. Her unsullied virginity knew no lust when it 
ministered the substance. The Lord took from His mother our nature, not our fault . The slave’s form is 
created without the slave’s estate, because the New Man is so commingled with the old, as both to 
assume the reality of our race and to remove its ancient flaw. 


IV. The Incarnation deceived the Devil and caused him to break the bond under which he held men. 


When, therefore, the merciful and almighty Saviour so arranged the commencement of His human course 
as to hide the power of His Godhead which was inseparable from His manhood under the veil of our 
weakness, the crafty foe was taken off his guard and he thought that the nativity of the Child, Who was 
born for the salvation of mankind, was as much subject to himself as all others are at their birth. For he 
saw Him crying and weeping, he saw Him wrapped in swaddling clothes, subjected to circumcision, 
offering the sacrifice which the law required. And then he perceived in Him the usual growth of boyhood, 
and could have had no doubt of His reaching man’s estate by natural steps. Meanwhile, he inflicted 
insults, multiplied injuries, made use of curses, affronts, blasphemies, abuse, in a word, poured upon Him 
all the force of his fury and exhausted all the varieties of trial: and knowing how he had poisoned man’s 
nature, had no conception that He had no share in the first transgression Whose mortality he had 
ascertained by so many proofs. The unscrupulous thief and greedy robber persisted in assaulting Him 
Who had nothing of His own, and in carrying out the general sentence on original sin, went beyond the 
bond on which he rested , and required the punishment of iniquity from Him in Whom he found no fault. 
And thus the malevolent terms of the deadly compact are annulled, and through the injustice of an 
overcharge the whole debt is cancelled. The strong one is bound by his own chains, and every device of 
the evil one recoils on his own head. When the prince of the world is bound, all that he held in captivity is 
released . Our nature cleansed from its old contagion regains its honourable estate, death is destroyed by 
death, nativity is restored by nativity: since at one and the same time redemption does away with slavery, 
regeneration changes our origin, and faith justifies the sinner. 


V. The Christian is exhorted to share in the blessings of the Incarnation. 


Whoever then thou art that devoutly and faithfully boastest of the Christian name, estimate this 
atonement at its right worth. For to thee who wast a castaway, banished from the realms of paradise, 
dying of thy weary exile, reduced to dust and ashes, without further hope of living, by the Incarnation of 
the Word was given the power to return from afar to thy Maker, to recognize thy parentage, to become 
free after slavery, to be promoted from being an outcast to sonship: so that, thou who wast born of 
corruptible flesh, mayest be reborn by the Spirit of God, and obtain through grace what thou hadst not by 
nature, and, if thou acknowledge thyself the son of God by the spirit of adoption, dare to call God Father. 
Freed from the accusings of a bad conscience, aspire to the kingdom of heaven, do God’s will supported 
by the Divine help, imitate the angels upon earth, feed on the strength of immortal sustenance, fight 
fearlessly on the side of piety against hostile temptations, and if thou keep thy allegiance in the heavenly 
warfare, doubt not that thou wilt be crowned for thy victory in the triumphant camp of the Eternal King, 
when the resurrection that is prepared for the faithful has raised thee to participate in the heavenly 
Kingdom. 


VI. The festival has nothing to do with sun-worship, as some maintain. 


Having therefore so confident a hope, dearly beloved, abide firm in the Faith in which you are built: lest 
that same tempter whose tyranny over you Christ has already destroyed, win you back again with any of 
his wiles, and mar even the joys of the present festival by his deceitful art, misleading simpler souls with 
the pestilential notion of some to whom this our solemn feast day seems to derive its honour, not so much 
from the nativity of Christ as, according to them, from the rising of the new sun . Such men’s hearts are 
wrapped in total darkness, and have no growing perception of the true Light: for they are still drawn away 
by the foolish errors of heathendom, and because they cannot lift the eyes of their mind above that which 
their carnal sight beholds, they pay divine honour to the luminaries that minister to the world. Let not 
Christian souls entertain any such wicked superstition and portentous lie. Beyond all measure are things 
temporal removed from the Eternal, things corporeal from the Incorporeal, things governed from the 
Governor. For though they possess a wondrous beauty, yet they have no Godhead to be worshipped. That 
power then, that wisdom, that majesty is to be adored which created the universe out of nothing, and 
framed by His almighty methods the substance of the earth and sky into what forms and dimensions He 
willed. Sun, moon, and stars may be most useful to us, most fair to look upon; but only if we render thanks 
to their Maker for them and worship God who made them, not the creation which does Him service. Then 
praise God, dearly beloved, in all His works and judgments. Cherish an undoubting belief in the Virgin’s 
pure conception. Honour the sacred and Divine mystery of man’s restoration with holy and sincere 
service. Embrace Christ born in our flesh, that you may deserve to see Him also as the God of glory 
reigning in His majesty, who with the Father and the Holy Spirit remains in the unity of the Godhead for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON XXIII 


ON THE FEAST OF THE NATIVITY, III 


I. The truths of the Incarnation never suffer from being repeated. 


The things which are connected with the mystery of to-day’s solemn feast are well known to you, dearly- 
beloved, and have frequently been heard: but as yonder visible light affords pleasure to eyes that are 
unimpaired, so to sound hearts does the Saviour’s nativity give eternal joy; and we must not keep silent 
about it, though we cannot treat of it as we ought. For we believe that what Isaiah says, “who shall 
declare his generation ?” applies not only to that mystery, whereby the Son of God is co-eternal with the 
Father, but also to this birth whereby “the Word became flesh.” And so God, the Son of God, equal and of 
the same nature from the Father and with the Father, Creator and Lord of the Universe, Who is completely 
present everywhere, and completely exceeds all things, in the due course of time, which runs by His own 
disposal, chose for Himself this day on which to be born of the blessed virgin Mary for the salvation of the 
world, without loss of the mother’s honour. For her virginity was violated neither at the conception nor at 
the birth: “that it might be fulfilled,” as the Evangelist says, “which was spoken by the Lord through 
Isaiah the prophet, saying, behold the virgin shall conceive in the womb, and shall bear a son, and they 
shall call his name Emmanuel, which is interpreted, God with us .” For this wondrous child-bearing of the 
holy Virgin produced in her offspring one person which was truly human and truly Divine , because 
neither substance so retained their properties that there could be any division of persons in them; nor was 
the creature taken into partnership with its Creator in such a way that the One was the in-dweller, and the 
other the dwelling; but so that the one nature was blended with the other. And although the nature which 
is taken is one, and that which takes is another, yet these two diverse natures come together into such 
close union that it is one and the same Son who says both that, as true Man, “He is less than the Father,” 
and that, as true God, “He is equal with the Father.” 


II. The Arians could not comprehend the union of God and man. 


This union, dearly beloved, whereby the Creator is joined to the creature, Arian blindness could not see 
with the eyes of intelligence, but, not believing that the Only-begotten of God was of the same glory and 
substance with the Father, spoke of the Son’s Godhead as inferior, drawing its arguments from those 
words which are to be referred to the “form of a slave,” in respect of which, in order to show that it 
belongs to no other or different person in Himself, the same Son of God with the same form, says, “The 
Father is greater than I ,” just as He says with the same form, “I and my Father are one .” For in “the form 
of a slave,” which He took at the end of the ages for our restoration, He is inferior to the Father: but in the 
form of God, in which He was before the ages, He is equal to the Father. In His human humiliation He was 
“made of a woman, made under the Law :” in His Divine majesty He abides the Word of God, “through 
whom all things were made .” Accordingly, He Who in the form of God made man, in the form of a slave 
was made man. For both natures retain their own proper character without loss: and as the form of God 
did not do away with the form of a slave, so the form of a slave did not impair the form of God . And so the 
mystery of power united to weakness, in respect of the same human nature, allows the Son to be called 
inferior to the Father: but the Godhead, which is One in the Trinity of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
excludes all notion of inequality. For the eternity of the Trinity has nothing temporal, nothing dissimilar in 
nature: Its will is one, Its substance identical, Its power equal, and yet there are not three Gods, but one 
God ; because it is a true and inseparable unity, where there can be no diversity . Thus in the whole and 
perfect nature of true man was true God born, complete in what was His own, complete in what was ours. 
And by “ours” we mean what the Creator formed in us from the beginning, and what He undertook to 


certainly proves that it was not the Father that appeared to Abraham, but the Son. In like manner He 
declares, in the case of the man born blind, “that He must do the works of the Father which had sent 
Him;” and after He had given the man sight, He said to him, “Dost thou believe in the Son of God?” Then, 
upon the man’s inquiring who He was, He proceeded to reveal Himself to him, as that Son of God whom 
He had announced to him as the right object of his faith. In a later passage He declares that He is known 
by the Father, and the Father by Him; adding that He was so wholly loved by the Father, that He was 
laying down His life, because He had received this commandment from the Father. When He was asked by 
the Jews if He were the very Christ (meaning, of course, the Christ of God; for to this day the Jews expect 
not the Father Himself, but the Christ of God, it being nowhere said that the Father will come as the 
Christ), He said to them, “I am telling you, and yet ye do not believe: the works which I am doing, in my 
Father’s name, they actually bear witness of me.” Witness of what? Of that very thing, to be sure, of which 
they were making inquiry—whether He were the Christ of God. Then, again, concerning His sheep, and 
(the assurance) that no man should pluck them out of His hand, He says, “My Father, which gave them to 
me, is greater than all;” adding immediately, “I am and my Father are one.” Here, then, they take their 
stand, too infatuated, nay, too blind, to see in the first place that there is in this passage an intimation of 
Two Beings—”I and my Father;” then that there is a plural predicate, “are,” inapplicable to one person 
only; and lastly, that (the predicate terminates in an abstract, not a personal noun)—”we are one thing” 
Unum, not “one person” Unus. For if He had said “one Person,” He might have rendered some assistance 
to their opinion. Unus, no doubt, indicates the singular number; but (here we have a case where) “Two” 
are still the subject in the masculine gender. He accordingly says Unum, a neuter term, which does not 
imply singularity of number, but unity of essence, likeness, conjunction, affection on the Father’s part, 
who loves the Son, and submission on the Son’s, who obeys the Father’s will. When He says, “I and my 
Father are one” in essence—Unum—He shows that there are Two, whom He puts on an equality and 
unites in one. He therefore adds to this very statement, that He “had showed them many works from the 
Father,” for none of which did He deserve to be stoned. And to prevent their thinking Him deserving of 
this fate, as if He had claimed to be considered as God Himself, that is, the Father, by having said, “I and 
my Father are One,” representing Himself as the Father’s divine Son, and not as God Himself, He says, “If 
it is written in your law, I said, Ye are gods; and if the Scripture cannot be broken, say ye of Him whom the 
Father hath sanctified and sent into the world, that He blasphemeth, because He said, I am the Son of 
God? If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not; but if I do, even if ye will not believe me, still 
believe the works; and know that I am in the Father, and the Father in me.” It must therefore be by the 
works that the Father is in the Son, and the Son in the Father; and so it is by the works that we 
understand that the Father is one with the Son. All along did He therefore strenuously aim at this 
conclusion, that while they were of one power and essence, they should still be believed to be Two; for 
otherwise, unless they were believed to be Two, the Son could not possibly be believed to have any 
existence at all. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


MORE PASSAGES FROM THE SAME GOSPEL IN PROOF OF THE SAME PORTION OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 
PRAXEAS’ TAUNT OF WORSHIPPING TWO GODS REPUDIATED 


Again, when Martha in a later passage acknowledged Him to be the Son of God, she no more made a 
mistake than Peter and Nathanael had; and yet, even if she had made a mistake, she would at once have 
learnt the truth: for, behold, when about to raise her brother from the dead, the Lord looked up to heaven, 
and, addressing the Father, said—as the Son, of course: “Father, I thank Thee that Thou always hearest 
me; it is because of these crowds that are standing by that I have spoken to Thee, that they may believe 
that Thou hast sent me.” But in the trouble of His soul, (on a later occasion,) He said: “What shall I say? 
Father, save me from this hour: but for this cause is it that Iam come to this hour; only, O Father, do Thou 
glorify Thy name”—in which He spake as the Son. (At another time) He said: “I am come in my Father’s 
name.” Accordingly, the Son’s voice was indeed alone sufficient, (when addressed) to the Father. But, 
behold, with an abundance (of evidence) the Father from heaven replies, for the purpose of testifying to 
the Son: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him.” So, again, in that 
asseveration, “I have both glorified, and will glorify again,” how many Persons do you discover, obstinate 
Praxeas? Are there not as many as there are voices? You have the Son on earth, you have the Father in 
heaven. Now this is not a separation; it is nothing but the divine dispensation. We know, however, that 
God is in the bottomless depths, and exists everywhere; but then it is by power and authority. We are also 
sure that the Son, being indivisible from Him, is everywhere with Him. Nevertheless, in the Economy or 
Dispensation itself, the Father willed that the Son should be regarded as on earth, and Himself in heaven; 
whither the Son also Himself looked up, and prayed, and made supplication of the Father; whither also He 
taught us to raise ourselves, and pray, “Our Father which art in heaven,” etc.,—although, indeed, He is 
everywhere present. This heaven the Father willed to be His own throne; while He made the Son to be “a 
little lower than the angels,” by sending Him down to the earth, but meaning at the same time to “crown 
Him with glory and honour,” even by taking Him back to heaven. This He now made good to Him when He 
said: “I have both glorified Thee, and will glorify Thee again.” The Son offers His request from earth, the 
Father gives His promise from heaven. Why, then, do you make liars of both the Father and the Son? If 
either the Father spake from heaven to the Son when He Himself was the Son on earth, or the Son prayed 
to the Father when He was Himself the Son in heaven, how happens it that the Son made a request of His 
own very self, by asking it of the Father, since the Son was the Father? Or, on the other hand, how is it 


repair. For what the deceiver brought in, and man deceived committed, had no trace in the Saviour; nor 
because He partook of man’s weaknesses, did He therefore share our faults. He took the form of a slave 
without stain of sin, increasing the human and not diminishing the divine: for that “emptying of Himself,” 
whereby the Invisible made Himself visible, was the bending down of pity, not the failing of power. 


III. The Incarnation was necessary to the taking away of sin. 


In order therefore that we might be called to eternal bliss from our original bond and from earthly errors, 
He came down Himself to us to Whom we could not ascend, because, although there was in many the love 
of truth, yet the variety of our shifting opinions was deceived by the craft of misleading demons, and 
man’s ignorance was dragged into diverse and conflicting notions by a falsely-called science. But to 
remove this mockery, whereby men’s minds were taken captive to serve the arrogant devil, the teaching 
of the Law was not sufficient, nor could our nature be restored merely by the Prophets’ exhortations; but 
the reality of redemption had to be added to moral injunctions, and our fundamentally corrupt origin had 
to be re-born afresh. A Victim had to be offered for our atonement Who should be both a partner of our 
race and free from our contamination, so that this design of God whereby it pleased Him to take away the 
sin of the world in the Nativity and Passion of Jesus Christ, might reach to all generations : and that we 
should not be disturbed but rather strengthened by these mysteries, which vary with the character of the 
times, since the Faith, whereby we live, has at no time suffered variation. 


IV. The blessings of the Incarnation stretch backwards as well as reach forward. 


Accordingly let those men cease their complaints who with disloyal murmurs speak against the 
dispensations of God, and babble about the lateness of the Lord’s Nativity as if that, which was fulfilled in 
the last age of the world, had no bearing upon the times that are past. For the Incarnation of the Word did 
but contribute to the doing of that which was done : and the mystery of man’s salvation was never in the 
remotest age at a standstill. What the apostles foretold, that the prophets announced: nor was that 
fulfilled too late which has always been believed. But the Wisdom and Goodness of God made us more 
receptive of His call by thus delaying the work which brought salvation: so that what through so many 
ages had been foretold by many signs, many utterances, and many mysteries, might not be doubtful in 
these days of the Gospel: and that the Saviour’s nativity, which was to exceed all wonders and all the 
measure of human knowledge, might engender in us a Faith so much the firmer, as the foretelling of it had 
been ancient and oft-repeated. And so it was no new counsel, no tardy pity whereby God took thought for 
men: but from the constitution of the world He ordained one and the same Cause of Salvation for all. For 
the grace of God, by which the whole body of the saints is ever justified, was augmented, not begun, when 
Christ was born: and this mystery of God’s great love, wherewith the whole world is now filled, was so 
effectively presignified that those who believed that promise obtained no less than they, who were the 
actual recipients. 


V. The coming of Christ in our flesh corresponds with our becoming members of His body. 


Wherefore since the loving-kindness is manifest, dearly beloved, wherewith all the riches of Divine 
goodness are showered on us, whose call to eternal life has been assisted not only by the profitable 
examples of those who went before, but also by the visible and bodily appearing of the Truth Itself, we are 
bound to keep the day of the Lord’s Nativity with no slothful nor carnal joy. And we shall each keep it 
worthily and thoroughly, if we remember of what Body we are members, and to what a Head we are 
joined, lest any one as an ill-fitting joint cohere not with the rest of the sacred building. Consider, dearly 
beloved and by the illumination of the Holy Spirit thoughtfully bear in mind Who it was that received us 
into Himself, and that we have received in us: since, as the Lord Jesus became our flesh by being born, so 
we also became His body by being re-born. Therefore are we both members of Christ, and the temple of 
the Holy Ghost: and for this reason the blessed Apostle says, “Glorify and carry God in your body :” for 
while suggesting to us the standard of His own gentleness and humility, He fills us with that power 
whereby He redeemed us, as the Lord Himself promises: “come unto Me all ye who labour and are heavy- 
laden, and I will refresh you. Take My yoke upon you and learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly of heart, 
and ye shall find rest to your souls. “ Let us then take the yoke, that is not heavy nor irksome, of the Truth 
that rules us, and let us imitate His humility, to Whose glory we wish to be conformed: He Himself helping 
us and leading us to His promises, Who, according to His great mercy, is powerful to blot out our sins, and 
to perfect His gifts in us, Jesus Christ our Lord, Who lives and reigns for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON XXIV 


ON THE FEAST OF THE NATIVITY, IV 


I. The Incarnation fulfils all its types and promises. 


The Divine goodness, dearly beloved, has indeed always taken thought for mankind in divers manners, 
and in many portions, and of His mercy has imparted many gifts of His providence to the ages of old; but 
in these last times has exceeded all the abundance of His usual kindness, when in Christ the very Mercy 
has descended to sinners, the very Truth to those that are astray, the very Life to those that are dead: so 
that Word, which is co-eternal and co-equal with the Father, might take our humble nature into union with 


His Godhead, and, being born God of God, might also be born Man of man. This was indeed promised 
from the foundation of the world, and had always been prophesied by many intimations of facts and words 
: but how small a portion of mankind would these types and fore-shadowed mysteries have saved, had not 
the coming of Christ fulfilled those long and secret promises: and had not that which then benefited but a 
few believers in the prospect, now benefited myriads of the faithful in its accomplishment. Now no longer 
then are we led to believe by signs and types, but being confirmed by the gospel story we worship that 
which we believe to have been done; the prophetic lore assisting our knowledge, so that we have no 
manner of doubt about that which we know to have been predicted by such sure oracles. For hence it is 
that the Lord says to Abraham: “In thy seed shall all nations be blessed :” hence David, in the spirit of 
prophecy, sings, saying: “The Lord swore truth to David, and He shall not frustrate it: of the fruit of thy 
loins will I set upon thy seat ;” hence the Lord again says through Isaiah: “behold a virgin shall conceive 
in her womb, and shall bear a Son, and His Name shall be called Emmanuel, which is interpreted, God 
with us ,” and again, “a rod shall come forth from the root of Jesse, and a flower shall arise from his root .” 
In which rod, no doubt the blessed Virgin Mary is predicted, who sprung from the stock of Jesse and David 
and fecundated by the Holy Ghost, brought forth a new flower of human flesh, becoming a virgin-mother. 


II. The Incarnation was the only effective remedy to the fall. 


Let the righteous then rejoice in the Lord, and let the hearts of believers turn to God’s praise, and the 
sons of men confess His wondrous acts; since in this work of God especially our humble estate realizes 
how highly its Maker values it: in that, after His great gift to mankind in making us after His image, He 
contributed far more largely to our restoration when the Lord Himself took on Him “the form of a slave.” 
For though all that the Creator expends upon His creature is part of one and the same Fatherly love, yet it 
is less wonderful than man should advance to divine things than that God should descend to humanity. But 
unless the Almighty God did deign to do this, no kind of righteousness, no form of wisdom could rescue 
any one from the devil’s bondage and from the depths of eternal death. For the condemnation that passes 
with sin from one upon all would remain, and our nature, corroded by its deadly wound, would discover no 
remedy, because it could not alter its state in its own strength. For the first man received the substance of 
flesh from the earth, and was quickened with a rational spirit by the in-breathing of his Creator , so that 
living after the image and likeness of his Maker, he might preserve the form of God’s goodness and 
righteousness as in a bright mirror. And, if he had perseveringly maintained this high dignity of his nature 
by observing the Law that was given him, his uncorrupt mind would have raised the character even of his 
earthly body to heavenly glory. But because in unhappy rashness he trusted the envious deceiver, and 
agreeing to his presumptuous counsels, preferred to forestall rather than to win the increase of honour 
that was in store for him, not only did that one man, but in him all that came after him also hear the 
verdict: “earth thou art, and unto earth shalt thou go ;” “as in the earthy,” therefore, “such are they also 
that are earthy ,” and no one is immortal, because no one is heavenly. 


III. We all become partakers in the Birth of Christ, by the re-birth of baptism. 


And so to undo this chain of sin and death, the Almighty Son of God, that fills all things and contains all 
things, altogether equal to the Father and co-eternal in one essence from Him and with Him, took on Him 
man’s nature, and the Creator and Lord of all things deigned to be a mortal: choosing for His mother one 
whom He had made, one who, without loss of her maiden honour, supplied so much of bodily substance, 
that without the pollution of human seed the New Man might be possessed of purity and truth. In Christ, 
therefore, born of the Virgin’s womb, the nature does not differ from ours, because His nativity is 
wonderful. For He Who is true God, is also true man: and there is no lie in either nature. “The Word 
became flesh” by exaltation of the flesh, not by failure of the Godhead: which so tempered its power and 
goodness as to exalt our nature by taking it, and not to lose His own by imparting it. In this nativity of 
Christ, according to the prophecy of David, “truth sprang out of the earth, and righteousness looked down 
from heaven .” In this nativity also, Isaiah’s saying is fulfilled, “let the earth produce and bring forth 
salvation, and let righteousness spring up together .” For the earth of human flesh, which in the first 
transgressor, was cursed, in this Offspring of the Blessed Virgin only produced a seed that was blessed 
and free from the fault of its stock. And each one is a partaker of this spiritual origin in regeneration; and 
to every one when he is re-born, the water of baptism is like the Virgin’s womb; for the same Holy Spirit 
fills the font, Who filled the Virgin, that the sin, which that sacred conception overthrew, may be taken 
away by this mystical washing. 


IV. The Manichaeans, by rejecting the Incarnation, have fallen into terrible iniquities. 


In this mystery, dear beloved, the mad error of the Manichaeans has no part, nor have they any 
partnership in the regeneration of Christ, who say that He was corporeally born of the Virgin Mary: so 
that, as they do not believe in His real nativity, they do not accept His real passion either; and, not 
acknowledging Him really buried, they reject His genuine resurrection. For, having entered on the 
perilous path of their abominable dogma, where all is dark and slippery, they rush into the abyss of death 
over the precipice of falsehood, and find no sure ground on which to rest; because, besides all their other 
diabolical enormities, on the very chief feast of Christ’s worship, as their latest confession has made 
manifest , they revel in bodily as well as mental pollution, losing their own modesty as well as the purity of 
their Faith; so that they are found to be as filthy in their rites as they are blasphemers in their doctrines. 


V. Other heresies contain some portion of truth, but the Manichaeans contain none whatever. 


Other heresies, dearly beloved, although they are all rightly to be condemned in their variety, yet have 
each in some part of them that which is true. Arius, in laying down that the Son of God is less than the 
Father and a creature, and in thinking that the Holy Spirit was like all else made by the same (Father), has 
lost himself in great blasphemy; but he has not denied the eternal and unchangeable Godhead in the 
essence of the Father, though he could not see it in the Unity of the Trinity. Macedonius was devoid of the 
light of the Truth when he did not receive the Godhead of the Holy Spirit, but he did acknowledge one 
power and the same nature in the Father and the Son. Sabellius was plunged into inextricable error by 
holding the unity of substance to be inseparable in the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, but granted to a 
singleness of nature what he should have attributed to an equality of nature , and because he could not 
understand a true Trinity, he believed in one and the same person under a threefold appellation. Photinus, 
misled by his mental blindness, acknowledged in Christ true man of our substance, but did not believe 
Him born God of God before all ages, and so losing the entirety of the Faith, believed the Son of God to 
have taken on Him the true nature of human flesh in such a way as to assert that there was no soul in it, 
because the Godhead Itself took its place . Thus, if all the errors which the catholic Faith has 
anathematized are recanted, something is found in one after another which can be separated from its 
damnable setting. But in the detestable dogma of the Manicheans there is absolutely nothing which can 
be adjudged tolerable in any degree. 


VI. Christians must cling to the one Faith and not be led astray. 


But you, dearly beloved, whom I address in no less earnest terms than those of the blessed Apostle Peter, 
“a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own possession ,” built upon the 
impregnable rock, Christ, and joined to the Lord our Saviour by His true assumption of our flesh, remain 
firm in that Faith, which you have professed before many witnesses, and in which you were reborn 
through water and the Holy Ghost, and received the anointing of salvation, and the seal of eternal life . 
But “if any one preach to you any thing beside that which you have learnt, let him be anathema :” refuse 
to put wicked fables before the clearest truth, and what you may happen to read or hear contrary to the 
rule of the catholic and Apostolic creed, judge it altogether deadly and diabolical. Be not carried away by 
their deceitful keepings of sham and pretended fasts which tend not to the cleansing, but to the 
destroying of men’s souls. They put on indeed a cloke of piety and chastity, but under this deceit they 
conceal the filthiness of their acts, and from the recesses of their ungodly heart hurl shafts to wound the 
simple; that, as the prophet says, “they may shoot in darkness at the upright in heart .” A mighty bulwark 
is a sound faith, a true faith, to which nothing has to be added or taken away: because unless it is one, it is 
no faith, as the Apostle says, “one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and in us all .” Cling to this unity, dearly beloved, with minds unshaken, and in it 
“follow after” all “holiness ,” in it carry out the Lord’s commands, because “without faith it is impossible 
to please God ,” and without it nothing is holy, nothing is pure, nothing alive: “for the just lives by faith ,” 
and he who by the devil’s deception loses it, is dead though living, because as righteousness is gained by 
faith, so too by a true faith is eternal life gained, as says our Lord and Saviour. And this is life eternal, that 
they may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent . May He make you to 
advance and persevere to the end, Who lives and reigns with the Father and the Holy Spirit, for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


SERMON XXVI 


ON THE FEAST OF THE NATIVITY, VI 
I. Christmas morning is the most appropriate time for thoughts on the Nativity. 


On all days and at all times, dearly beloved, does the birth of our Lord and Saviour from the Virgin-mother 
occur to the thoughts of the faithful, who meditate on divine things, that the mind may be aroused to the 
acknowledgment of its Maker, and whether it be occupied in the groans of supplication, or in the shouting 
of praise, or in the offering of sacrifice, may employ its spiritual insight on nothing more frequently and 
more trustingly than on the fact that God the Son of God, begotten of the co-eternal Father, was also born 
by a human birth. But this Nativity which is to be adored in heaven and on earth is suggested to us by no 
day more than this when, with the early light still shedding its rays on nature , there is borne in upon our 
senses the brightness of this wondrous mystery. For the angel Gabriel’s converse with the astonished 
Mary and her conception by the Holy Ghost as wondrously promised as believed, seem to recur not only to 
the memory but to the very eyes. For to-day the Maker of the world was born of a Virgin’s womb, and He, 
who made all natures, became Son of her, whom He created. To-day the Word of God appeared clothed in 
flesh, and That which had never been visible to human eyes began to be tangible to our hands as well. 
Today the shepherds learnt from angels’ voices that the Saviour was born in the substance of our flesh 
and soul; and to-day the form of the Gospel message was pre-arranged by the leaders of the Lord’s flocks , 
so that we too may say with the army of the heavenly host: “Glory in the highest to God, and on earth 
peace to men of good will.” 


II. Christians are essentially participators in the nativity of Christ. 


Although, therefore, that infancy, which the majesty of God’s Son did not disdain, reached mature 
manhood by the growth of years and, when the triumph of His passion and resurrection was completed, 
all the actions of humility which were undertaken for us ceased, yet to-day’s festival renews for us the 
holy childhood of Jesus born of the Virgin Mary: and in adoring the birth of our Saviour, we find we are 
celebrating the commencement of our own life. For the birth of Christ is the source of life for Christian 
folk, and the birthday of the Head is the birthday of the body. Although every individual that is called has 
his own order, and all the sons of the Church are separated from one another by intervals of time, yet as 
the entire body of the faithful being born in the font of baptism is crucified with Christ in His passion, 
raised again in His resurrection, and placed at the Father’s right hand in His ascension, so with Him are 
they born in this nativity. For any believer in whatever part of the world that is re-born in Christ, quits the 
old paths of his original nature and passes into a new man by being re-born; and no longer is he reckoned 
of his earthly father’s stock but among the seed of the Saviour, Who became the Son of man in order that 
we might have the power to be the sons of God. For unless He came down to us in this humiliation, no one 
would reach His presence by any merits of his own. Let not earthly wisdom shroud in darkness the hearts 
of the called on this point, and let not the frailty of earthly thoughts raise itself against the loftiness of 
God’s grace, for it will soon return to the lowest dust. At the end of the ages is fulfilled that which was 
ordained from all eternity: and in the presence of realities, when signs and types have ceased, the Law 
and prophecy have become Truth: and so Abraham is found the father of all nations, and the promised 
blessing is given to the world in his seed: nor are they only Israelites whom blood and flesh begot, but the 
whole body of the adopted enter into possession of the heritage prepared for the sons of Faith. Be not 
disturbed by the cavils of silly questionings, and let not the effects of the Divine word be dissipated by 
human calculation; we with Abraham believe in God and “waver not through unbelief “ but “know most 
assuredly that what the Lord promised, He is able to perform.” 


III. Peace with God is His best gift to man. 


The Saviour then, dearly beloved, is born not of fleshly seed but of the Holy Spirit, in such wise that the 
condemnation of the first transgression did not touch Him. And hence the very greatness of the boon 
conferred demands of us reverence worthy of its splendour. For, as the blessed Apostle teaches, “we have 
received not the spirit of this world but the Spirit which is of God, that we may know the things which are 
given us by God :” and that Spirit can in no other way be rightly worshipped, except by offering Him that 
which we received from Him. But in the treasures of the Lord’s bounty what can we find so suitable to the 
honour of the present feast as the peace, which at the Lord’s nativity was first proclaimed by the angel- 
choir? For that it is which brings forth the sons of God, the nurse of love and the mother of unity: the rest 
of the blessed and our eternal home; whose proper work and special office it is to join to God those whom 
it removes from the world. Whence the Apostle incites us to this good end, in saying, “being justified 
therefore by faith let us have peace towards God .” In which brief sentence are summed up nearly all the 
commandments; for where true peace is, there can be no lack of virtue. But what is it, dearly beloved, to 
have peace towards God, except to wish what He bids, and not to wish what He forbids? For if human 
friendships seek out equality of soul and similarity of desires, and difference of habits can never attain to 
full harmony, how will he be partaker of divine peace, who is pleased with what displeases God and 
desires to get delight from what he knows to be offensive to God? That is not the spirit of the sons of God; 
such wisdom is not acceptable to the noble family of the adopted. That chosen and royal race must live up 
to the dignity of its regeneration, must love what the Father loves, and in nought disagree with its Maker, 
lest the Lord should again say: “I have begotten and raised up sons, but they have scorned Me: the ox 
knoweth his owner and the ass his master’s crib: but Israel hath not known Me and My people hath not 
acknowledged Me .” 


IV. We must be worthy of our calling as sons and friends of God. 


The mystery of this boon is great, dearly beloved, and this gift exceeds all gifts that God should call man 
son, and man should name God Father: for by these terms we perceive and learn the love which reached 
so great a height. For if in natural progeny and earthly families those who are born of noble parents are 
lowered by the faults of evil intercourse, and unworthy offspring are put to shame by the very brilliance of 
their ancestry; to what end will they come who through love of the world do not fear to be outcast from 
the family of Christ? But if it gains the praise of men that the father’s glory should shine again in their 
descendants, how much more glorious is it for those who are born of God to regain the brightness of their 
Maker’s likeness and display in themselves Him Who begat them, as saith the Lord: “Let your light so 
shine before men that they may see your good works and glorify your Father which is in heaven ?” We 
know indeed, as the Apostle John says that “the whole world lieth in the evil one ,” and that by the 
stratagems of the Devil and his angels numberless attempts are made either to frighten man in his 
struggle upwards by adversity or to spoil him by prosperity, but “greater is He that is in us, than he that is 
against us ,” and they who have peace with God and are always saying to the Father with their whole 
hearts “thy will be done “ can be overcome in no battles, can be hurt by no assaults. For accusing 
ourselves in our confessions and refusing the spirit’s consent to our fleshly lusts, we stir up against us the 
enmity of him who is the author of sin, but secure a peace with God that nothing can destroy, by accepting 
His gracious service, in order that we may not only surrender ourselves in obedience to our King but also 
be united to Him by our free-will. For if we are like-minded, if we wish what He wishes, and disapprove 
what He disapproves, He will finish all our wars for us, He Who gave the will, will also give the power: so 


that we may be fellow-workers in His works, and with the exultation of Faith may utter that prophetic 
song: “the Lord is my light and my salvation: whom shall I fear? the Lord is the defender of my life: of 
whom shall I be afraid ?” 


V. The birth of Christ is the birth of peace to the Church. 


They then who “are born not of blood nor of the will of the flesh nor of the will of man but of God ,” must 
offer to the Father the unanimity of peace-loving sons, and all the members of adoption must meet in the 
First-begotten of the new creation, Who came to do not His own Will but His that sent Him; inasmuch as 
the Father in His gracious favour has adopted as His heirs not those that are discordant nor those that are 
unlike Him, but those that are in feeling and affection one. They that are re-modelled after one pattern 
must have a spirit like the model. The birthday of the Lord is the birthday of peace: for thus says the 
Apostle, “He is our peace, who made both one ;” since whether we be Jew or Gentile, “through Him we 
have access in one Spirit to the Father .” And it was this in particular that He taught His disciples before 
the day of His passion which He had of His own free-will fore-ordained, saying, “My peace I give unto you, 
My peace I leave for you ;” and lest under the general term the character of His peace should escape 
notice, He added, “not as the world give I unto you .” The world, He says, has its friendships, and brings 
many that are apart into loving harmony. There are also minds which are equal in vices., and similarity of 
desires produces equality of affection. And if any are perchance to be found who are not pleased with 
what is mean and dishonourable, and who exclude from the terms of their connexion unlawful compacts, 
yet even such if they be either Jews, heretics or heathens , belong not to God’s friendship but to this 
world’s peace. But the peace of the spiritual and of catholics coming down from above and leading 
upwards refuses to hold communion with the lovers of the world, resists all obstacles and flies from 
pernicious pleasures to true joys, as the Lord says: “Where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also :” 
that is, if what you love is below you will descend to the lowest depth: if what you love is above, you will 
reach the topmost height: thither may the Spirit of peace lead and bring us, whose wishes and feeling are 
at one, and who are of one mind in faith and hope and in charity: since “as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God these are sons of God “ Who reigneth with the Son and Holy Spirit for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON XXVII 


ON THE FEAST OF THE NATIVITY, VII 


I. It is equally dangerous to deny the Godhead or the Manhood in Christ. 


He is a true and devout worshipper, dearly-beloved, of to-day’s festival who thinks nothing that is either 
false about the Lord’s Incarnation or unworthy about His Godhead. For it is an equally dangerous evil to 
deny in Him the reality of our nature and the equality with the Father in glory. When, therefore, we 
attempt to understand the mystery of Christ’s nativity, wherein He was born of the Virgin-mother, let all 
the clouds of earthly reasonings be driven far away and the smoke of worldly wisdom be purged from the 
eyes of illuminated faith: for the authority on which we trust is divine, the teaching which we follow is 
divine. Inasmuch as whether it be the testimony of the Law, or the oracles of the prophets, or the trumpet 
of the gospel to which we apply our inward ear, that is true which the blessed John full of the Holy Spirit 
uttered with his voice of thunder : “in the beginning was the Word: and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All things were made through Him, and without 
Him was nothing made .” And similarly is it true what the same preacher added: “the Word became flesh 
and dwelt in us: and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father .” Therefore in 
both natures it is the same Son of God taking what is ours and not losing what is His own; renewing man 
in His manhood, but enduring unchangeable in Himself. For the Godhead which is His in common with the 
Father underwent no loss of omnipotence, nor did the “form of a slave” do despite to the “form of God,” 
because the supreme and eternal Essence, which lowered Itself for the salvation of mankind, transferred 
us into Its glory, but did not cease to be what It was. And hence when the Only-begotten of God confesses 
Himself less than the Father , and yet calls Himself equal with Him , He demonstrates the reality of both 
forms in Himself: so that the inequality proves the human nature, and the equality the Divine. 


II. The Incarnation has changed all the possibilities of man’s existence. 


The bodily Nativity therefore of the Son of God took nothing from and added nothing to His Majesty 
because His unchangeable substance could be neither diminished nor increased. For that “the Word 
became flesh” does not signify that the nature of God was changed into flesh, but that the Word took the 
flesh into the unity of His Person: and therein undoubtedly the whole man was received, with which within 
the Virgin’s womb fecundated by the Holy Spirit, whose virginity was destined never to be lost , the Son of 
God was so inseparably united that He who was born without time of the Father’s essence was Himself in 
time born of the Virgin’s womb. For we could not otherwise be released from the chains of eternal death 
but by Him becoming humble in our nature, Who remained Almighty in His own. And so our Lord Jesus 
Christ, being at birth true man though He never ceased to be true God, made in Himself the beginning of 
a new creation, and in the “form” of His birth started the spiritual life of mankind afresh, that to abolish 
the taint of our birth according to the flesh there might be a possibility of regeneration without our sinful 
seed for those of whom it is said, “Who were born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 


of man, but of God .” What mind can grasp this mystery, what tongue can express this gracious act? 
Sinfulness returns to guiltlessness and the old nature becomes new; strangers receive adoption and 
outsiders enter upon an inheritance. The ungodly begin to be righteous, the miserly benevolent, the 
incontinent chaste, the earthly heavenly. And whence comes this change, save by the right hand of the 
Most High? For the Son of God came to “destroy the works of the devil ,” and has so united Himself with 
us and us with Him that the descent of God to man’s estate became the exaltation of man to God’s. 


III. The Devil knows exactly what temptations to offer to each several person. 


But in this mercifulness of God, dearly beloved, the greatness of which towards us we cannot explain, 
Christians must be extremely careful lest they be caught again in the devil’s wiles and once more 
entangled in the errors which they have renounced. For the old enemy does not cease to “transform 
himself into an angel of light ,” and spread everywhere the snares of his deceptions, and make every effort 
to corrupt the faith of believers. He knows whom to ply with the zest of greed, whom to assail with the 
allurements of the belly, before whom to set the attractions of self-indulgence, in whom to instil the poison 
of jealousy: he knows whom to overwhelm with grief, whom to cheat with joy, whom to surprise with fear, 
whom to bewilder with wonderment: there is no one whose habits he does not sift, whose cares he does 
not winnow, whose affections he does not pry into: and wherever he sees a man most absorbed in 
occupation, there he seeks opportunity to injure him. Moreover he has many whom he has bound still 
more tightly because they are suited for his designs, that he may use their abilities and tongues to deceive 
others. Through them are guaranteed the healing of sicknesses, the prognosticating of future events, the 
appeasing of demons and the driving away of apparitions . They also are to be added who falsely allege 
that the entire condition of human life depends on the influences of the stars, and that that which is really 
either the divine will or ours rests with the unchangeable fates. And yet, in order to do still greater harm, 
they promise that they can be changed if supplication is made to those constellations which are adverse. 
And thus their ungodly fabrications destroy themselves; for if their predictions are not reliable, the fates 
are not to be feared: if they are, the stars are not to be venerated. 


IV. The foolish practice of some who turn to the sun and bow to it is reprehensible. 


From such a system of teaching proceeds also the ungodly practice of certain foolish folk who worship the 
sun as it rises at the beginning of daylight from elevated positions: even some Christians think it is so 
proper to do this that, before entering the blessed Apostle Peter’s basilica, which is dedicated to the One 
Living and true God, when they have mounted the steps which lead to the raised platform , they turn 
round and bow themselves towards the rising sun and with bent neck do homage to its brilliant orb. We 
are full of grief and vexation that this should happen, which is partly due to the fault of ignorance and 
partly to the spirit of heathenism: because although some of them do perhaps worship the Creator of that 
fair light rather than the Light itself, which is His creature, yet we must abstain even from the appearance 
of this observance: for if one who has abandoned the worship of gods, finds it in our own worship, will he 
not hark back again to this fragment of his old superstition, as if it were allowable, when he sees it to be 
common both to Christians and to infidels? 


V. The sun and moon were created for use, not for worship. 


This objectionable practice must be given up therefore by the faithful, and the honour due to God alone 
must not be mixed up with those men’s rites who serve their fellow-creatures. For the divine Scripture 
says: “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve .” And the blessed Job, “a man 
without complaint,” as the Lord says, “and one that eschews every evil ,” said, “Have I seen the sun when 
it shone or the moon walking brightly, and my heart hath rejoiced in secret, and I have kissed my hand: 
what is my great iniquity and denial against the most High God ?” But what is the sun or what is the moon 
but elements of visible creation and material light: one of which is of greater brightness and the other of 
lesser light? For as it is now day time and now night time, so the Creator has constituted divers kinds of 
luminaries, although even before they were made there had been days without the sun and nights without 
the moon . But these were fashioned to serve in making man, that he who is an animal endowed with 
reason might be sure of the distinction of the months, the recurrence of the year, and the variety of the 
seasons, since through the unequal length of the various periods, and the clear indications given by the 
changes in its risings, the sun closes the year and the moon renews the months. For on the fourth day, as 
we read, God said: “Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven, and let them shine upon the earth, 
and let them divide between day and night, and let them be for signs and for seasons, and for days and 
years, and let them be in the firmament of heaven that they may shine upon earth.” 


VI. Let us awake to the proper use of all our parts and facilities. 


Awake, O man, and recognize the dignity of thy nature. Recollect thou wast made in the image of God, 
which although it was corrupted in Adam, was yet re-fashioned in Christ. Use visible creatures as they 
should be used, as thou usest earth, sea, sky, air, springs, and rivers: and whatever in them is fair and 
wondrous, ascribe to the praise and glory of the Maker. Be not subject to that light wherein birds and 
serpents, beasts and cattle, flies and worms delight. Confine the material light to your bodily senses, and 
with all your mental powers embrace that “true light which lighteth every man that cometh into this world 
,’ and of which the prophet says, “Come unto Him and be enlightened, and your faces shall not blush .” 


For if we “are a temple of God, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in “ us, what every one of the faithful has in 
his own heart is more than what he wonders at in heaven. And so, dearly beloved, we do not bid or advise 
you to despise God’s works or to think there is anything opposed to your Faith in what the good God has 
made good, but to use every kind of creature and the whole furniture of this world reasonably and 
moderately: for as the Apostle says, “the things which are seen are temporal: but the things which are not 
seen are eternal .” Hence because we are born for the present and reborn for the future, let us not give 
ourselves up to temporal goods, but to eternal: and in order that we may behold our hope nearer, let us 
think on what the Divine Grace has bestowed on our nature on the very occasion when we celebrate the 
mystery of the Lord’s birthday. Let us hear the Apostle, saying: “for ye are dead, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God. But when Christ, who is your life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear with Him in glory 
:” who lives and reigns with the Father and the Holy Ghost for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON XXVIII 


ON THE FESTIVAL OF THE NATIVITY, VIII 


I. The Incarnation an unceasing source of joy. 


Though all the divine utterances exhort us, dearly beloved, to “rejoice in the Lord always ,” yet to-day we 
are no doubt incited to a full spiritual joy, when the mystery of the Lord’s nativity is shining brightly upon 
us , so that we may have recourse to that unutterable condescension of the Divine Mercy, whereby the 
Creator of men deigned to become man, and be found ourselves in His nature whom we worship in ours. 
For God the Son of God, the only-begotten of the eternal and not-begotten Father, remaining eternal “in 
the form of God,” and unchangeably and without time possessing the property of being no way different to 
the Father He received “the form of a slave” without loss of His own majesty, that He might advance us to 
His state and not lower Himself to ours. Hence both natures abiding in possession of their own properties 
such unity is the result of the union that whatever of Godhead is there is inseparable from the manhood: 
and whatever of manhood, is indivisible from the Godhead. 


II. The Virgin’s conception explained. 


In celebrating therefore the birthday of our Lord and Saviour, dearly beloved, let us entertain pure 
thoughts of the blessed Virgin’s child-bearing, so as to believe that at no moment of time was the power of 
the Word wanting to the flesh and soul which she conceived, and that the temple of Christ’s body did not 
previously receive its form and soul that its Inhabitant might come and take possession but through 
Himself and in Himself was the beginning given to the New Man, so that in the one Son of God and Man 
there might be Godhead without a mother, and Manhood without a Father. For her virginity fecundated by 
the Holy Spirit at one and the same time brought forth without trace of corruption both the offspring and 
the Maker of her race. Hence also the same Lord, as the Evangelist relates, asked of the Jews whose son 
they had learnt Christ to be on the authority of the Scriptures, and when they replied that the tradition 
was He would come of David’s seed, “How,” saith He, “doth David in the Spirit call Him Lord, saying, the 
Lord said to my Lord: sit thou on My right hand till I place thy enemies as the footstool of thy feet ?” And 
the Jews could not solve the question put, because they did not understand that in the one Christ both the 
stock of David and the Divine nature were there prophesied. 


III. In redeeming man, justice as well as mercy had to be considered. 


But the majesty of the Son of God in which He is equal with the Father in its garb of a slave’s humility 
feared no diminution, required no augmentation: and the very effect of His mercy which He expended on 
the restitution of man, He was able to bring about solely by the power of His Godhead; so as to rescue the 
creature that was made in the image of God from the yoke of his cruel oppressor. But because the devil 
had not shown himself so violent in his attack on the first man as to bring him over to his side without the 
consent of His free will, man’s voluntary sin and hostile desires had to be destroyed in such wise that the 
standard of justice should not stand in the way of the gift of Grace. And therefore in the general ruin of 
the entire human race there was but one remedy in the secret of the Divine plan which could succour the 
fallen, and that was that one of the sons of Adam should be born free and innocent of original 
transgression, to prevail for the rest both by His example and His merits. Still further, because this was 
not permitted by natural generation, and because there could be no offspring from our faulty stock 
without seed, of which the Scripture saith, “Who can make a clean thing conceived of an unclean seed? is 
it not Thou who art alone ?” David’s Lord was made David’s Son, and from the fruit of the promised 
branch sprang One without fault, the twofold nature joining together into one Person, that by one and the 
same conception and birth might spring our Lord Jesus Christ, in Whom was present both true Godhead 
for the performance of mighty works and true Manhood for the endurance of sufferings. 


IV. All heresies proceed from failure to believe the twofold nature of Christ. 


The catholic Faith then, dearly beloved, may scorn the errors of the heretics that bark against it, who, 
deceived by the vanity of worldly wisdom, have forsaken the Gospel of Truth, and being unable to 
understand the Incarnation of the Word, have constructed for themselves out of the source of 
enlightenment occasion of blindness. For after investigating almost all false believers’ opinions, even 


those which presume to deny the Holy Spirit, we come to the conclusion that hardly any one has gone 
astray, unless he has refused to believe the reality of the two natures in Christ under the confession of one 
Person. For some have ascribed to the Lord only manhood , others only Deity . Some have said that, 
though there was in Him true Godhead, His flesh was unreal . Others have acknowledged that He took 
true flesh but say that He had not the nature of God the Father; and by assigning to His Godhead what 
belonged to His human substance, have made for themselves a greater and a lesser God, although there 
can be in true Godhead no grades: seeing that whatever is less than God, is not God . Others recognizing 
that there is no difference between Father and Son, because they could not understand unity of Godhead 
except in unity of Person, have maintained that the Father is the same as the Son : so that to be born and 
nursed, to suffer and die, to be buried and rise again, belonged to the same Father who sustained 
throughout the Person of both Man and the Word. Certain have thought that our Lord Jesus Christ had a 
body not of our substance but assumed from higher and subtler elements : whereas certain others have 
considered that in the flesh of Christ there was no human soul, but that the Godhead of the Word Itself 
fulfilled the part of soul . But their unwise assertion passes into this form that, though they acknowledge 
the existence of a soul in the Lord, yet they say it was devoid of mind, because the Godhead of Itself was 
sufficient for all purposes of reason to the Man as well as to the God in Christ. Lastly the same people 
have dared to assert that a certain portion of the Word was turned into Flesh, so that in the manifold 
varieties of this one dogma, not only the nature of the flesh and of the soul but also the essence of the 
Word Itself is dissolved. 


V. Nestorianism and Eutychianism are particularly to be avoided at the present time. 


There are many other astounding falsehoods also which we must not weary your ears, beloved, with 
enumerating. But after all these various impieties, which are closely connected by the relationship that 
exists between one form of blasphemy and another, we call your devout attention to the avoiding of these 
two errors in particular: one of which, with Nestorius for its author, some time ago attempted to gain 
ground, but ineffectually; the other, which is equally damnable, has more recently sprung up with 
Eutyches as its propounder. The former dared to maintain that the blessed Virgin Mary was the mother of 
Christ’s manhood only, so that in her conception and childbearing no union might be believed to have 
taken place of the Word and the Flesh: because the Son of God did not Himself become Son of Man, but of 
His mere condescension linked Himself with created man. This can in no wise be tolerated by catholic 
ears, which are so imbued with the gospel of Truth that they know of a surety there is no hope of salvation 
for mankind unless He were Himself the Son of the Virgin who was His mother’s Creator. On the other 
hand this blasphemous propounder of more recent profanity has confessed the union of the two Natures 
in Christ, but has maintained that the effect of this very union is that of the two one remained while the 
substance of the other no longer existed, which of course could not have been brought to an end except by 
either destruction or separation . But this is so opposed to sound faith that it cannot be entertained 
without loss of one’s Christian name. For if the Incarnation of the Word is the uniting of the Divine and 
human natures, but by the very fact of their coming together that which was twofold became single, it was 
only the Godhead that was born of the Virgin’s womb, and went through the deceptive appearance of 
receiving nourishment and bodily growth: and to pass over all the changes of the human state, it was only 
the Godhead that was crucified, dead, and buried: so that according to those who thus think, there is no 
reason to hope for the resurrection, and Christ is not “the first-begotten from the dead ;” because He was 
not One who ought to have been raised again, if He had not been One who could be slain. 


VI. The Deity and the Manhood were present in Christ from the very first. 


Keep far from your hearts, dearly beloved, the poisonous lies of the devil’s inspirations, and knowing that 
the eternal Godhead of the Son underwent no growth while with the Father, be wise and consider that to 
the same nature to which it was said in Adam, “Thou art earth, and unto earth shalt thou go ,” it is said in 
Christ, “sit Thou on My right hand .” According to that Nature, whereby Christ is equal to the Father, the 
Only-begotten was never inferior to the sublimity of the Father; nor was the glory which He had with the 
Father a temporal possession; for He is on the very right hand of the Father, of which it is said in Exodus, 
“Thy right hand, O Lord, is glorified in power ;” and in Isaiah, “Lord, who hath believed our report? and 
the arm of the Lord, to whom is it revealed ?” The man, therefore, assumed into the Son of God, was in 
such wise received into the unity of Christ’s Person from His very commencement in the body, that 
without the Godhead He was not conceived, without the Godhead He was not brought forth, without the 
Godhead He was not nursed. It was the same Person in the wondrous acts, and in the endurance of 
insults; through His human weakness crucified, dead and buried: through His Divine power, being raised 
the third day, He ascended to the heavens, sat down at the right hand of the Father, and in His nature as 
man received from the Father that which in His nature as God He Himself also gave . 


VII. The fulness of the Godhead is imparted to the Body (the Church) through the Head, (Christ). 


Meditate, dearly beloved on these things with devout hearts, and be always mindful of the apostle’s 
injunction, who admonishes all men, saying, “See lest any one deceive you through philosophy and vain 
deceit according to the tradition of men, and not according to Christ; for in Him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily, and ye have been filled in Him .” He said not “spiritually” but “bodily,” that we may 
understand the substance of flesh to be real, where there is the dwelling in the body of the fulness of the 


Godhead: wherewith, of course, the whole Church is also filled, which, clinging to the Head, is the body of 
Christ; who liveth and reigneth with the Father and the Holy Ghost, God for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON XXxI 


ON THE FEAST OF THE EPIPHANY, I 
I. The Epiphany a necessary sequel to the Nativity. 


After celebrating but lately the day on which immaculate virginity brought forth the Saviour of mankind, 
the venerable feast of the Epiphany, dearly beloved, gives us continuance of joy, that the force of our 
exultation and the fervour of our faith may not grow cool, in the midst of neighbouring and kindred 
mysteries . For it concerns all men’s salvation, that the infancy of the Mediator between God and men was 
already manifested to the whole world, while He was still detained in the tiny town. For although He had 
chosen the Israelitish nation, and one family out of that nation, from whom to assume the nature of all 
mankind, yet He was unwilling that the early days of His birth should be concealed within the narrow 
limits of His mother’s home: but desired to be soon recognized by all, seeing that He deigned to be born 
for all. To three wise men, therefore, appeared a star of new splendour in the region of the East, which, 
being brighter and fairer than the other stars, might easily attract the eyes and minds of those that looked 
on it, so that at once that might be observed not to be meaningless, which had so unusual an appearance. 
He therefore who gave the sign, gave to the beholders understanding of it, and caused inquiry to be made 
about that, of which He had thus caused understanding, and after inquiry made, offered Himself to be 
found. 


II. Herod’s evil designs were fruitless. The wise men’s gifts were consciously symbolical. 


These three men follow the leading of the light above, and with stedfast gaze obeying the indications of 
the guiding splendour, are led to the recognition of the Truth by the brilliance of Grace, for they supposed 
that a king’s birth was notified in a human sense , and that it must be sought in a royal city. Yet He who 
had taken a slave’s form, and had come not to judge, but to be judged, chose Bethlehem for His nativity, 
Jerusalem for His passion. But Herod, hearing that a prince of the Jews was born, suspected a successor, 
and was in great terror: and to compass the death of the Author of Salvation, pledged himself to a false 
homage. How happy had he been, if he had imitated the wise men’s faith, and turned to a pious use what 
he designed for deceit. What blind wickedness of foolish jealousy, to think thou canst overthrow the Divine 
plan by thy frenzy. The Lord of the world, who offers an eternal Kingdom, seeks not a temporal. Why dost 
thou attempt to change the unchangeable order of things ordained, and to forestall others in their crime? 
The death of Christ belongs not to thy time. The Gospel must be first set on foot, the Kingdom of God first 
preached, healings first given to the sick, wondrous acts first performed. Why dost thou wish thyself to 
have the blame of what will belong to another’s work, and why without being able to effect thy wicked 
design, dost thou bring on thyself alone the charge of wishing the evil? Thou gainest nothing and carriest 
out nothing by this intriguing. He that was born voluntarily shall die of His own free will. The Wise men, 
therefore, fulfil their desire, and come to the child, the Lord Jesus Christ, the same star going before 
them. They adore the Word in flesh, the Wisdom in infancy, the Power in weakness, the Lord of majesty in 
the reality of man: and by their gifts make open acknowledgment of what they believe in their hearts, that 
they may show forth the mystery of their faith and understanding . The incense they offer to God, the 
myrrh to Man, the gold to the King, consciously paying honour to the Divine and human Nature in union: 
because while each substance had its own properties, there was no difference in the power of either. 


III. The massacre of the innocents is in harmony with the Virgin’s conception, which again teaches us 
purity of life. 


And when the wise men had returned to their own land, and Jesus had been carried into Egypt at the 
Divine suggestion, Herod’s madness blazes out into fruitless schemes. He orders all the little ones in 
Bethlehem to be slain, and since he knows not which infant to fear, extends a general sentence against the 
age he suspects. But that which the wicked king removes from the world, Christ admits to heaven: and on 
those for whom He had not yet spent His redeeming blood, He already bestows the dignity of martyrdom. 
Lift your faithful hearts then, dearly-beloved, to the gracious blaze of eternal light, and in adoration of the 
mysteries dispensed for man’s salvation give your diligent heed to the things which have been wrought on 
your behalf. Love the purity of a chaste life, because Christ is the Son of a virgin. “Abstain from fleshly 
lusts which war against the soul ,” as the blessed Apostle, present in his words as we read, exhorts us, “In 
malice be ye children ,” because the Lord of glory conformed Himself to the infancy of mortals. Follow 
after humility which the Son of God deigned to teach His disciples. Put on the power of patience, in which 
ye may be able to gain your souls; seeing that He who is the Redemption of all, is also the Strength of all. 
“Set your minds on the things which are above, not on the things which are on the earth .” Walk firmly 
along the path of truth and life: let not earthly things hinder you for whom are prepared heavenly things 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, who with the Father and the Holy Ghost liveth and reigneth for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


SERMON XXxXIII 


ON THE FEAST OF THE EPIPHANY, III 


I. When we were yet sinners, Christ came to save. 


Although I know, dearly-beloved, that you are fully aware of the purpose of to-day’s festival, and that the 
words of the Gospel have according to use unfolded it to you, yet that nothing may be omitted on our part, 
I shall venture to say on the subject what the Lord has put in my mouth: so that in our common joy the 
devotion of our hearts may be so much the more sincere as the reason of our keeping the feast is better 
understood. The providential Mercy of God, having determined to succour the perishing world in these 
latter times, fore-ordained the salvation of all nations in the Person of Christ; in order that, because all 
nations had long been turned aside from the worship of the true God by wicked error, and even God’s 
peculiar people Israel had well-nigh entirely fallen away from the enactments of the Law, now that all 
were shut up under sin , He might have mercy upon all. 


For as justice was everywhere failing and the whole world was given over to vanity and wickedness, if the 
Divine Power had not deferred its judgment, the whole of mankind would have received the sentence of 
damnation. But wrath was changed to forgiveness, and, that the greatness of the Grace to be displayed 
might be the more conspicuous, it pleased God, to apply the mystery of remission to the abolishing of 
men’s sins at a time when no one could boast of his own merits. 


II. The wise men from the East are typical fulfilments of God’s promise to Abraham. 


Now the manifestation of this unspeakable mercy, dearly-beloved, came to pass when Herod held the 
royal power in Judea, where the legitimate succession of Kings having failed and the power of the High- 
priests having been overthrown, an alien-born had gained the sovereignty: that the rising of the true King 
might be attested by the voice of prophecy, which had said: “a prince shall not fail from Juda, nor a leader 
from his loins, until He come for whom it is reserved , and He shall be the expectation of the nations.” 
Concerning which an innumerable succession was once promised to the most blessed patriarch Abraham 
to be begotten not by fleshly seed but by fertile faith; and therefore it was compared to the stars in 
multitude that as father of all the nations he might hope not for an earthly but for a heavenly progeny. And 
therefore, for the creating of the promised posterity, the heirs designated under the figure of the stars are 
awakened by the rising of a new star, that the ministrations of the heaven might do service in that 
wherein the witness of the heaven had been adduced. A star more brilliant than the other stars arouses 
wise men that dwell in the far East, and from the brightness of the wondrous light these men, not 
unskilled in observing such things, appreciate the importance of the sign: this doubtless being brought 
about in their hearts by Divine inspiration, in order that the mystery of so great a sight might not be hid 
from them, and, what was an unusual appearance to their eyes, might not be obscure to their minds. Ina 
word they scrupulously set about their duty and provide themselves with such gifts that in worshipping 
the One they may at the same time show their belief in His threefold function: with gold they honour the 
Person of a King, with myrrh that of Man, with incense that of God . 


III. The chosen race is no longer the Jews, but believers of every nation. 


And so they enter the chief city of the Kingdom of Judaea, and in the royal city ask that He should be 
shown them Whom they had learnt was begotten to be King. Herod is perturbed: he fears for his safety, he 
trembles for his power, he asks of the priests and teachers of the Law what the Scripture has predicted 
about the birth of Christ, he ascertains what had been prophesied: truth enlightens the wise men, unbelief 
blinds the experts: carnal Israel understands not what it reads, sees not what it points out; refers to the 
pages, whose utterances it does not believe. Where is thy boasting, O Jew? where thy noble birth drawn 
from the stem of Abraham? is not thy circumcision become uncircumcision ? Behold thou, the greater 
servest the less , and by the reading of that covenant which thou keepest in the letter only, thou becomest 
the slave of strangers born, who enter into the lot of thy heritage. Let the fulness of the nations enter into 
the family of the patriarchs, yea let it enter, and let the sons of promise receive in Abraham’s seed the 
blessing which his sons, according to the flesh, renounce their claim to. In the three Magi let all people 
worship the Author of the universe: and let God be known not in Judaea alone, but in all the world, so that 
everywhere “His name” may be “great in Israel .” For while the dignity of the chosen race is proved to be 
degenerate by unbelief in its descendants, it is made common to all alike by our belief. 


IV. The massacre of the Innocents through the consequent flight of Christ, brings the truth into Egypt. 


Now when the wise men had worshipped the Lord and finished all their devotions, according to the 
warning of a dream, they return not by the same route by which they had come. For it behoved them now 
that they believed in Christ not to walk in the paths of their old line of life, but having entered on a new 
way to keep away from the errors they had left: and it was also to baffle Herod’s design, who, under the 
cloke of homage, was planning a wicked plot against the Infant Jesus. Hence when his crafty hopes were 
overthrown, the king’s wrath rose to a greater fury. For reckoning up the time which the wise men had 
indicated, he poured out his cruel rage on all the men-children of Bethlehem, and in a general massacre of 
the whole of that city slew the infants, who thus passed to their eternal glory, thinking that, if every single 


that the Father made a promise to Himself, by making it to the Son, since the Father was the Son? Were 
we even to maintain that they are two separate gods, as you are so fond of throwing out against us, it 
would be a more tolerable assertion than the maintenance of so versatile and changeful a God as yours! 
Therefore it was that in the passage before us the Lord declared to the people present: “Not on my own 
account has this voice addressed me, but for your sakes,” that these likewise may believe both in the 
Father and in the Son, severally, in their own names and persons and positions. “Then again, Jesus 
exclaims, and says, He that believeth on me, believeth not on me, but on Him that sent me;” because it is 
through the Son that men believe in the Father, while the Father also is the authority whence springs 
belief in the Son. “And he that seeth me, seeth Him that sent me.” How so? Even because, (as He 
afterwards declares,) “I have not spoken from myself, but the Father which sent me: He hath given me a 
commandment what I should say, and what I should speak.” For “the Lord God hath given me the tongue 
of the learned, that I should know when I ought to speak” the word which I actually speak. “Even as the 
Father hath said unto me, so do I speak.” Now, in what way these things were said to Him, the evangelist 
and beloved disciple John knew better than Praxeas; and therefore he adds concerning his own meaning: 
“Now before the feast of the passover, Jesus knew that the Father had given all things into His hands, and 
that He had come from God, and was going to God.” Praxeas, however, would have it that it was the 
Father who proceeded forth from Himself, and had returned to Himself; so that what the devil put into the 
heart of Judas was the betrayal, not of the Son, but of the Father Himself. But for the matter of that, 
things have not turned out well either for the devil or the heretic; because, even in the Son’s case, the 
treason which the devil wrought against Him contributed nothing to his advantage. It was, then, the Son 
of God, who was in the Son of man, that was betrayed, as the Scripture says afterwards: “Now is the Son 
of man glorified, and God is glorified in Him.” Who is here meant by “God?” Certainly not the Father, but 
the Word of the Father, who was in the Son of man—that is in the flesh, in which Jesus had been already 
glorified by the divine power and word. “And God,” says He, “shall also glorify Him in Himself;” that is to 
say, the Father shall glorify the Son, because He has Him within Himself; and even though prostrated to 
the earth, and put to death, He would soon glorify Him by His resurrection, and making Him conqueror 
over death. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


ON ST. PHILIP’S CONVERSATION WITH CHRIST. HE THAT HATH SEEN ME, HATH SEEN THE FATHER. THIS TEXT 
EXPLAINED IN AN ANTI-PRAXEAN SENSE 


But there were some who even then did not understand. For Thomas, who was so long incredulous, said: 
“Lord, we know not whither Thou goest; and how can we know the way? Jesus saith unto him, I am the 
way, the truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the Father, but by me. If ye had known me, ye would have 
known the Father also: but henceforth ye know Him, and have seen Him.” And now we come to Philip, 
who, roused with the expectation of seeing the Father, and not understanding in what sense he was to 
take “seeing the Father,” says: “Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” Then the Lord answered him: 
“Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip?” Now whom does He say that 
they ought to have known?—for this is the sole point of discussion. Was it as the Father that they ought to 
have known Him, or as the Son? If it was as the Father, Praxeas must tell us how Christ, who had been so 
long time with them, could have possibly ever been (I will not say understood, but even) supposed to have 
been the Father. He is clearly defined to us in all Scriptures—in the Old Testament as the Christ of God, in 
the New Testament as the Son of God. In this character was He anciently predicted, in this was He also 
declared even by Christ Himself; nay, by the very Father also, who openly confesses Him from heaven as 
His Son, and as His Son glorifies Him. “This is my beloved Son;” “I have glorified Him, and I will glorify 
Him.” In this character, too, was He believed on by His disciples, and rejected by the Jews. It was, 
moreover, in this character that He wished to be accepted by them whenever He named the Father, and 
gave preference to the Father, and honoured the Father. This, then, being the case, it was not the Father 
whom, after His lengthened intercourse with them, they were ignorant of, but it was the Son; and 
accordingly the Lord, while upbraiding Philip for not knowing Himself who was the object of their 
ignorance, wished Himself to be acknowledged indeed as that Being whom He had reproached them for 
being ignorant of after so long a time—in a word, as the Son. And now it may be seen in what sense it was 
said, “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,”—even in the same in which it was said in a previous 
passage, “I and my Father are one.” Wherefore? Because “I came forth from the Father, and am come into 
the world” and, “I am the way: no man cometh unto the Father, but by me;” and, “No man can come to 
me, except the Father draw him;” and, “All things are delivered unto me by the Father;” and, “As the 
Father quickeneth (the dead), so also doth the Son;” and again, “If ye had known me, ye would have 
known the Father also.” For in all these passages He had shown Himself to be the Father’s Commissioner, 
through whose agency even the Father could be seen in His works, and heard in His words, and 
recognised in the Son’s administration of the Father’s words and deeds. The Father indeed was invisible, 
as Philip had learnt in the law, and ought at the moment to have remembered: “No man shall see God, and 
live.” So he is reproved for desiring to see the Father, as if He were a visible Being, and is taught that He 
only becomes visible in the Son from His mighty works, and not in the manifestation of His person. If, 
indeed, He meant the Father to be understood as the same with the Son, by saying, “He who seeth me 
seeth the Father,” how is it that He adds immediately afterwards, “Believest thou not that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me?” He ought rather to have said: “Believest thou not that I am the Father?” 
With what view else did He so emphatically dwell on this point, if it were not to clear up that which He 


babe was slain there, Christ too would be slain. But He Who was postponing the shedding of His blood for 
the world’s redemption till another time, was carried and brought into Egypt by his parents’ aid, and thus 
sought the ancient cradle of the Hebrew race, and in the power of a greater providence dispensing the 
princely office of the true Joseph, in that He, the Bread of Life and the Food of reason that came down 
from heaven, removed that worse than all famines under which the Egyptians’ minds were labouring, the 
lack of truth , nor without that sojourn would the symbolism of that One Victim have been complete; for 
there first by the slaying of the lamb was fore-shadowed the health-bringing sign of the Cross and the 
Lord’s Passover. 


V. We must keep this festival as thankful sons of light. 


Taught then, dearly-beloved, by these mysteries of Divine grace, let us with reasonable joy celebrate the 
day of our first-fruits and the commencement of the nations’ calling: “giving thanks to” the merciful God 
“who made us worthy,” as the Apostle says, “to be partakers of the lot of the saints in light: who delivered 
us from the power of darkness and translated us into the kingdom of the Son of His love :” since as Isaiah 
prophesied, “the people of the nations that sat in darkness, have seen a great light, and they that dwelt in 
the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined .” Of whom he also said to the Lord, 
‘nations which knew not thee, shall call on thee: and peoples which were ignorant of thee, shall run 
together unto thee .” This day “Abraham saw and was glad ,” when he understood that the sons of his faith 
would be blessed in his seed that is in Christ, and foresaw that by believing he should be the father of all 
nations, “giving glory to God and being fully assured that What He had promised, He was able also to 
perform .” This day David sang of in the psalms saying: “all nations that thou hast made shall come and 
worship before Thee, O Lord: and they shall glorify Thy name ;” and again: “The Lord hath made known 
His salvation: His righteousness hath He openly showed in the sight of the nations .” This in good truth we 
know to have taken place ever since the three wise men aroused in their far-off land were led by a star to 
recognize and worship the King of heaven and earth, [which to those who gaze aright ceases not daily to 
appear. And if it could make Christ known when concealed in infancy, how much more able was it to 
reveal Him when reigning in majesty] . And surely their worship of Him exhorts us to imitation; that, as 
far as we can, we should serve our gracious God who invites us all to Christ. For whosoever lives 
religiously and chastely in the Church and “sets his mind on the things which are above, not on the things 
that are upon the earth ,” is in some measure like the heavenly light: and whilst he himself keeps the 
brightness of a holy life, he points out to many the way to the Lord like a star. In which regard, dearly- 
beloved, ye ought all to help one another in turn, that in the kingdom of God, which is reached by right 
faith and good works, ye may shine as the sons of light: through our Lord Jesus Christ, Who with God the 
Father and the Holy Spirit lives and reigns for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON XXXIV 


ON THE FEAST OF THE EPIPHANY, IV 
I. The yearly observance of the Epiphany is profitable to Christians. 


It is the right and reasonable duty of true piety, dearly-beloved, on the days which bear witness to the 
works of Divine mercy, to rejoice with the whole heart and to celebrate with all honour the things which 
have been wrought for our salvation: for the very law of recurring seasons calls us to such devout 
observance, and has now brought before us the feast of the Epiphany, consecrated by the Lord’s 
appearance soon after the day on which the Son of God co-eternal with the Father was born of a Virgin. 
And herein the providence of God has established a great safeguard to our faith, so that, whilst the 
worship of the Saviour’s earliest infancy is repeated year by year, the production of true man’s nature in 
Him might be proved by the original verifications themselves. For this it is that justifies the ungodly, this it 
is that makes sinners saints, to wit the belief in the true Godhead and the true Manhood of the one Jesus 
Christ, our Lord: the Godhead, whereby being before all ages “in the form of God” He is equal with the 
Father: the Manhood whereby in the last days He is united to Man in the “form of a slave.” For the 
confirmation therefore of this Faith which was to be fore-armed against all errors, it was a wondrous 
loving provision of the Divine plan that a nation which dwelt in the far-off country of the East and was 
cunning in the art of reading the stars, should receive the sign of the infant’s birth who was to reign over 
all Israel. For the unwonted splendour of a bright new star appeared to the wise men and filled their mind 
with such wonder, as they gazed upon its brilliance, that they could not think they ought to neglect what 
was announced to them with such distinctness. And, as the event showed, the grace of God was the 
disposing cause of this wondrous thing: who when the whole of Bethlehem itself was still unaware of 
Christ’s birth, brought it to the knowledge of the nations who would believe, and declared that which 
human words could not yet explain, through the preaching of the heavens. 


II. Both Herod and the wise men originally had an earthly conception of the kingdom signified; but the 
latter learnt the truth, the former did not. 


But although it was the office of the Divine condescension to make the Saviour’s Nativity recognizable to 
the nations, yet for the understanding of the wondrous sign the wise men could have had intimation even 
from the ancient prophecies of Balaam, knowing that it was predicted of old and by constant repetition 


spread abroad: “A star shall rise out of Jacob, and a man shall rise out of Israel, and shall rule the nations 
.” And so the three men aroused by God through the shining of a strange star, follow the guidance of its 
twinkling light, thinking they will find the babe designated at Jerusalem in the royal city. But finding 
themselves mistaken in this opinion, through the scribes and teachers of the Jews they learnt what the 
Holy Scripture had foretold of the birth of Christ; so that confirmed by a twofold witness, they sought with 
still more eager faith Him whom both the brightness of the star and the sure word of prophecy revealed. 
And when the Divine oracle was proclaimed through the chief priests’ answers and the Spirit’s voice 
declared, which says: “And thou, Bethlehem, the land of Judah, art not least among the princes of Judah; 
for out of thee shall come a leader to rule My people Israel ,” how easy and how natural it was that the 
leading men among the Hebrews should believe what they taught! But it appears that they held material 
notions with Herod, and reckoned Christ’s kingdom as on the same level as the powers of this world: so 
that they hoped for a temporal leader while he dreaded an earthly rival. The fear that racks thee, Herod, 
is wasted; in vain dost thou try to vent thy rage on the infant thou suspectest. Thy realm cannot hold 
Christ; the Lord of the world is not satisfied with the narrow limits of thy sway. He, whom thou dost not 
wish to reign in Judaea, reigns everywhere: and thou wouldst rule more happily thyself, if thou wert to 
submit to His command. Why dost thou not do with sincerity what in treacherous falseness thou dost 
promise? Come with the wise men, and in suppliant adoration worship the true King. But thou, from too 
great fondness for Jewish blindness, wilt not imitate the nations’ faith, and directest thy stubborn heart to 
cruel wiles, though thou art doomed neither to stay Him whom thou fearest nor to harm them whom thou 
slayest. 


III. The perseverance of the Magi has led to the most important results. 


Led then, dearly beloved, into Bethlehem by obeying the guidance of the star, the wise men “rejoiced with 
very great joy,” as the evangelist has told us: “and entering the house, found the child with Mary, His 
mother; and falling down they worshipped Him; and opening their treasures they presented to Him gifts, 
gold, frankincense and myrrh .” What wondrous faith of perfect knowledge, which was taught them not by 
earthly wisdom, but by the instruction of the Holy Spirit! Whence came it that these men, who had quitted 
their country without having seen Jesus, and had not noticed anything in His looks to enforce such 
systematic adoration, observed this method in offering their gifts? unless it were that besides the 
appearance of the star, which attracted their bodily eyes, the more refulgent rays of truth taught their 
hearts that before they started on their toilsome road, they must understand that He was signified to 
Whom was owed in gold royal honour, in incense Divine adoration, in myrrh the acknowledgment of 
mortality. Such a belief and understanding no doubt, as far as the enlightenment of their faith went, might 
have been sufficient in themselves and have prevented their using their bodily eyes in inquiring into that 
which they had beheld with their mind’s fullest gaze. But their sagacious diligence, persevering till they 
found the child, did good service for future peoples and for the men of our own time: so that, as it profited 
us all that the apostle Thomas, after the Lord’s resurrection, handled the traces of the wounds in His 
flesh, so it was of advantage to us that His infancy should be attested by the visit of the wise men. And so 
the wise men saw and adored the Child of the tribe of Judah, “of the seed of David according to the flesh 
” “made from a woman, made under the law ,” which He had come “not to destroy but to fulfil .” They 
saw and adored the Child, small in size, powerless to help others , incapable of speech, and in nought 
different to the generality of human children. Because, as the testimonies were trustworthy which 
asserted in Him the majesty of invisible Godhead, so it ought to be impossible to doubt that “the Word 
became flesh,” and the eternal essence of the Son of God took man’s true nature: lest either the 
inexpressible marvels of his acts which were to follow or the infliction of sufferings which He had to bear 
should overthrow the mystery of our Faith by their inconsistency: seeing that no one at all can be justified 
save those who believe the Lord Jesus to be both true God and true Man. 


IV. The Manichaean heresy corrupts the Scriptures in order to disprove the truth. 


This peerless Faith, dearly-beloved, this Truth proclaimed throughout all ages, is opposed by the devilish 
blasphemies of the Manichaeans: who to murder the souls of the deceived have woven a deadly tissue of 
wicked doctrine out of impious and forged lies, and over the ruins of their mad opinions men have fallen 
headlong to such depths as to imagine a Christ with a fictitious body, who presented nothing solid, 
nothing real to the eyes and touch of men , but displayed an empty shape of fancy-flesh. For they wish it to 
be thought unworthy of belief that God the Son of God placed Himself within a woman’s body and 
subjected His majesty to such a degradation as to be joined to our fleshly nature and be born in the true 
body of human substance although this is entirely the outcome of His power, not of His ill-treatment, and 
it is His glorious condescension, not His being polluted that should be believed in. For if yonder visible 
light is not marred by any of the uncleannesses with which it is encompassed, and the brightness of the 
sun’s rays, which is doubtless a material creature, is not contaminated by any of the dirty or muddy places 
to which it penetrates, is there anything whatever its quality which could pollute the essence of that 
eternal and immaterial Light? seeing that by allying Himself to that creature which He had made after His 
own image He furnished it with purification and received no stain, and healed the wounds of its weakness 
without suffering loss of power. And because this great and unspeakable mystery of divine Godliness was 
announced by all the testimonies of the Holy Scriptures, those opponents of the Truth of which we speak 
have rejected the law that was given through Moses and the divinely inspired utterances of the prophets, 
and have tampered with the very pages of the gospels and apostles, by removing or inserting certain 


things: forging for themselves under the Apostles’ names and under the words of the Saviour Himself 
many volumes of falsehood, whereby to fortify their lying errors and instil deadly poison into the minds of 
those to be deceived. For they saw that everything contradicted and made against them and that not only 
by the New but also by the Old Testament their blasphemous and treacherous folly was confuted. And yet 
persisting in their mad lies they cease not to disturb the Church of God with their deceits, persuading 
those miserable creatures whom they can ensnare to deny that man’s nature was truly taken by the Lord 
Jesus Christ; to deny that He was truly crucified for the world’s salvation: to deny that from His side 
wounded by the spear flowed the blood of Redemption and the water of baptism : to deny that He was 
buried and raised again the third day: to deny that in sight of the disciples He was lifted above all the 
heights of the skies to take His seat on the right hand of the Father; and in order that when all the truth of 
the Apostles’ Creed was destroyed, there may be nothing to frighten the wicked or inspire the saints with 
hope, to deny that the living and the dead must be judged by Christ; so that those whom they have robbed 
of the power of these great mysteries may learn to worship Christ in the sun and moon, and under the 
name of the Holy Spirit to adore Manichaeus himself, the inventor of all these blasphemies. 


V. Avoid all dealings with the heretics, but intercede with God for them. 


To confirm your hearts therefore, dearly-beloved, in the Faith and Truth, let to-day’s festival help you all, 
and let the catholic confession be fortified by the testimony of the manifestation of the Saviour’s infancy, 
while we anathematize the blasphemy of those who deny the flesh of our nature in Christ: about which the 
blessed Apostle John has forewarned us in no doubtful utterance, saying, “every spirit which confesses 
Christ Jesus to have come in the flesh is of God: and every spirit which destroys Jesus is not of God, and 
this is Antichrist .” Consequently let no Christian have aught in common with men of this kind, let him 
have no alliance or intercourse with such. Let it advantage the whole Church that many of them in the 
mercy of God have been discovered, and that their own confession has disclosed how sacrilegious their 
lives were. Let no one be deceived by their discriminations between food and food, by their soiled 
raiment, by their pale faces. Fasts are not holy which proceed not on the principle of abstinence but with 
deceitful design. Let this be the end of their harming the unwary, and deluding the ignorant; henceforth 
no one’s fall shall be excusable: no longer must he be held simple but extremely worthless and perverse 
who hereafter shall be found entangled in detestable error. A practice countenanced by the Church and 
Divinely instituted, not only do we not forbid, we even incite you to, that you should supplicate the Lord 
even for such: since we also with tears and mourning feel pity for the ruins of cheated souls, carrying out 
the Apostles’ example of loving-kindness , so as to be weak with those that are weak and to “weep with 
those that weep .” For we hope that God’s mercy can be won by the many tears and due amendment of 
the fallen: because so long as life remains in the body no man’s restoration must be despaired of, but the 
reform of all desired with the Lord’s help, “who raiseth up them that are crushed, looseth them that are 
chained, giveth light to the blind :” to whom is honour and glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON XXXVI 
ON THE FEAST OF THE EPIPHANY, VI 


I. The story of the magi not only a byegone fact in history, but of everyday application to ourselves. 


The day, dearly-beloved, on which Christ the Saviour of the world first appeared to the nations must be 
venerated by us with holy worship: and to-day those joys must be entertained in our hearts which existed 
in the breasts of the three magi, when, aroused by the sign and leading of a new star, which they believed 
to have been promised, they fell down in presence of the King of heaven and earth. For that day has not so 
passed away that the mighty work, which was then revealed, has passed away with it, and that nothing 
but the report of the thing has come down to us for faith to receive and memory to celebrate; seeing that, 
by the oft-repeated gift of God, our times daily enjoy the fruit of what the first age possessed. And 
therefore, although the narrative which is read to us from the Gospel properly records those days on 
which the three men, who had neither been taught by the prophets’ predictions nor instructed by the 
testimony of the law, came to acknowledge God from the furthest parts of the East, yet we behold this 
same thing more clearly and abundantly carried on now in the enlightenment of all those who are called, 
since the prophecy of Isaiah is fulfilled when he says, “the Lord has laid bare His holy arm in the sight of 
all the nations, and all the nations upon earth have seen the salvation which is from the Lord our God;” 
and again, “and those to whom it has not been announced about Him shall see, and they who have not 
heard, shall understand .” Hence when we see men devoted to worldly wisdom and far from belief in Jesus 
Christ brought out of the depth of their error and called to an acknowledgment of the true Light, it is 
undoubtedly the brightness of the Divine grace that is at work: and whatever of new light illumines the 
darkness of their hearts, comes from the rays of the same star: so that it should both move with wonder, 
and going before lead to the adoration of God the minds which it visited with its splendour. But if with 
careful thought we wish to see how their threefold kind of gift is also offered by all who come to Christ 
with the foot of faith, is not the same offering repeated in the hearts of true believers? For he that 
acknowledges Christ the King of the universe brings gold from the treasure of his heart: he that believes 
the Only-begotten of God to have united man’s true nature to Himself, offers myrrh; and he that confesses 
Him in no wise inferior to the Father’s majesty, worships Him in a manner with incense. 


II. Satan still carries on the wiles of Herod, and, as it were, personates him in his opposition to Christ. 


These comparisons, dearly-beloved, being thoughtfully considered, we find Herod’s character also not to 
be wanting, of which the devil himself is now an unwearied imitator, just as he was then a secret 
instigator. For he is tortured at the calling of all the nations, and racked at the daily destruction of his 
power, grieving at his being everywhere deserted, and the true King adored in all places. He prepares 
devices, he hatches plots, he bursts out into murders, and that he may make use of the remnants of those 
whom he still deceives, is consumed with envy in the persons of the Jews, lies treacherously in wait in the 
persons of heretics, blazes out into cruelty in the persons of the heathen. For he sees that the power of 
the eternal King is invincible Whose death has extinguished the power of death itself; and therefore he 
has armed himself with all his skill of injury against those who serve the true King; hardening some by the 
pride that knowledge of the law engenders, debasing others by the lies of false belief, and inciting others 
to the madness of persecution. Yet the madness of this “Herod” is vanquished, and brought to nought by 
Him who has crowned even infants with the glory of martyrdom, and has endued His faithful ones with so 
unconquerable a love that in the Apostle’s words they dare to say, “who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? shall tribulation, or want, or persecution, or hunger, or nakedness, or peril, or the sword? as it is 
written, For thy sake are we killed all the day long, we are counted as sheep for the slaughter. But in all 
these things we overcome on account of Him who loved us .” 


III. The cessation of active persecution does not do away with the need of continued vigilance: Satan has 
only changed his tactics. 


Such courage as this, dearly-beloved, we do not believe to have been needful only at those times in which 
the kings of the world and all the powers of the age were raging against God’s people in an outburst of 
wickedness, thinking it to redound to their greatest glory if they removed the Christian name from the 
earth, but not knowing that God’s Church grows through the frenzy of their cruelty, since in the tortures 
and deaths of the martyrs, those whose number was reckoned to be diminished were augmented through 
the force of example . In fine, so much strength has our Faith gained by the attacks of persecutors that 
royal princedoms have no greater ornament than that the lords of the world are members of Christ; and 
their boast is not so much that they were born in the purple as that they have been re-born in baptism. 
But because the stress of former blasts has lulled, and with a cessation of fightings a measure of 
tranquillity has long seemed to smile upon us, those divergences are carefully to be guarded against 
which arise from the very reign of peace. For the adversary having been proved ineffective in open 
persecutions now exercises a hidden skill in doing cruel hurt, in order to overthrow by the stumbling- 
block of pleasure those whom he could not strike with the blow of affliction. And so seeing the faith of 
princes opposed to him and the indivisible Trinity of the one Godhead as devoutly worshipped in palaces 
as in churches, he grieves at the shedding of Christian blood being forbidden, and attacks the mode of life 
of those whose death he cannot compass. The terror of confiscations he changes into the fire of avarice, 
and corrupts with covetousness those whose spirit he could not break by losses. For the malicious 
haughtiness which long use has ingrained into his very nature has not laid aside its hatred, but changed 
its character in order to subjugate the minds of the faithful by blandishments. He inflames those with 
covetous desires whom he cannot distress with tortures: he sows strifes, kindles passions, sets tongues a- 
wagging, and, lest more cautious hearts should draw back from his lawless wiles, facilitates opportunities 
for accomplishing crimes: because this is the only fruit of all his devices that he who is not worshipped 
with the sacrifice of cattle and goats, and the burning of incense, should be paid the homage of divers 
wicked deeds . 


IV. Timely repentance gains God’s merciful consideration. 


Our state of peace , therefore, dearly-beloved, has its dangers, and it is vain for those who do not 
withstand vicious desires to feel secure of the liberty which is the privilege of their Faith. Men’s hearts 
are shown by the character of their works, and the fashion of their minds is betrayed by the nature of 
their actions. For there are some, as the Apostle says, “who profess that they know God, but deny Him by 
their deeds .” For the charge of denial is truly incurred when the good which is heard in the sound of the 
voice is not present in the conscience. Indeed, the frailty of man’s nature easily glides into faults: and 
because no sin is without its attractiveness, deceptive pleasure is quickly acquiesced in. But we should 
run for spiritual succour from the desires of the flesh: and the mind that has knowledge of its God should 
turn away from the evil suggestion of the enemy. Avail thyself of the long-suffering of God, and persist not 
in cherishing thy sin, because its punishment is put off. The sinner must not feel secure of his impunity, 
because if he loses the time for repentance he will find no place for mercy, as the prophet says, “in death 
no one remembers thee; and in the realms below who will confess to thee ?” But let him who experiences 
the difficulty of self-amendment and restoration betake himself to the mercy of a befriending God, and ask 
that the chains of evil habit may be broken off by Him “who lifts up those that fall and raises all the 
crushed .” The prayer of one that confesses will not be in vain since the merciful God “will grant the 
desire of those that fear Him ,” and will give what is asked, as He gave the Source from Which to ask. 
Through our Lend Jesus Christ, Who liveth and reigneth with the Father and the Holy Ghost for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


SERMON XXxIX 


ON LENT I 
I. The benefits of abstinence shown by the example of the Hebrews. 


In former days, when the people of the Hebrews and all the tribes of Israel were oppressed for their 
scandalous sins by the grievous tyranny of the Philistines, in order that they might be able to overcome 
their enemies, as the sacred story declares, they restored their powers of mind and body by the injunction 
of a fast. For they understood that they had deserved that hard and wretched subjection for their neglect 
of God’s commands, and evil ways, and that it was in vain for them to strive with arms unless they had 
first withstood their sin. Therefore abstaining from food and drink, they applied the discipline of strict 
correction to themselves, and in order to conquer their foes, first conquered the allurements of the palate 
in themselves. And thus it came about that their fierce enemies and cruel taskmasters yielded to them 
when fasting, whom they had held in subjection when full. And so we too, dearly beloved, who are set in 
the midst of many oppositions and conflicts, may be cured by a little carefulness, if only we will use the 
same means. For our case is almost the same as theirs, seeing that, as they were attacked by foes in the 
flesh so are we chiefly by spiritual enemies. And if we can conquer them by God’s grace enabling us to 
correct our ways, the strength of our bodily enemies also will give way before us, and by our self- 
amendment we shall weaken those who were rendered formidable to us, not by their own merits but by 
our shortcomings. 


II. Use Lent to vanquish the enemy, and be thus preparing for Eastertide. 


Accordingly, dearly-beloved, that we may be able to overcome all our enemies, let us seek Divine aid by 
the observance of the heavenly bidding, knowing that we cannot otherwise prevail against our 
adversaries, unless we prevail against our own selves. For we have many encounters with our own selves: 
the flesh desires one thing against the spirit, and the spirit another thing against the flesh . And in this 
disagreement, if the desires of the body be stronger, the mind will disgracefully lose its proper dignity, 
and it will be most disastrous for that to serve which ought to have ruled. But if the mind, being subject to 
its Ruler, and delighting in gifts from above, shall have trampled under foot the allurements of earthly 
pleasure, and shall not have allowed sin to reign in its mortal body , reason will maintain a well-ordered 
supremacy, and its strongholds no strategy of spiritual wickednesses will cast down: because man has 
then only true peace and true freedom when the flesh is ruled by the judgment of the mind, and the mind 
is directed by the will of God. And although this state of preparedness, dearly-beloved, should always be 
maintained that our ever-watchful foes may be overcome by unceasing diligence, yet now it must be the 
more anxiously sought for and the more zealously cultivated when the designs of our subtle foes 
themselves are conducted with keener craft than ever. For knowing that the most hallowed days of Lent 
are now at hand, in the keeping of which all past slothfulnesses are chastised, all negligences alerted for, 
they direct all the force of their spite on this one thing, that they who intend to celebrate the Lord’s holy 
Passover may be found unclean in some matter, and that cause of offence may arise where propitiation 
ought to have been obtained. 


III. Fights are necessary to prove our Faith. 


As we approach then, dearly-beloved, the beginning of Lent, which is a time for the more careful serving 
of the Lord, because we are, as it were, entering on a kind of contest in good works, let us prepare our 
souls for fighting with temptations, and understand that the more zealous we are for our salvation, the 
more determined must be the assaults of our opponents. But “stronger is He that is in us than He that is 
against us ,” and through Him are we powerful in whose strength we rely: because it was for this that the 
Lord allowed Himself to be tempted by the tempter, that we might be taught by His example as well as 
fortified by His aid. For He conquered the adversary, as ye have heard , by quotations from the law, not by 
actual strength, that by this very thing He might do greater honour to man, and inflict a greater 
punishment on the adversary by conquering the enemy of the human race not now as God but as Man. He 
fought then, therefore, that we too might fight thereafter: He conquered that we too might likewise 
conquer. For there are no works of power, dearly-beloved, without the trials of temptations, there is no 
faith without proof, no contest without a foe, no victory without conflict. This life of ours is in the midst of 
snares, in the midst of battles; if we do not wish to be deceived, we must watch: if we want to overcome, 
we must fight. And therefore the most wise Solomon says, “My son in approaching the service of God 
prepare thy soul for temptation .” For He being a man full of the wisdom of God, and knowing that the 
pursuit of religion involves laborious struggles, foreseeing too the danger of the fight, forewarned the 
intending combatant; lest haply, if the tempter came upon him in his ignorance, he might find him 
unready and wound him unawares. 


IV. The Christian’s armour is both for defence and for attack. 


So, dearly-beloved, let us who instructed in Divine learning come wittingly to the present contest and 
strife, hear the Apostle when he says, “for our struggle is not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities and powers, against the rulers of this dark world, against spiritual wickedness in heavenly 
things ,” and let us not forget that these our enemies feel it is against them all is done that we strive to do 


for our salvation, and that by the very fact of our seeking after some good thing we are challenging our 
foes. For this is an old-standing quarrel between us and them fostered by the devil’s ill-will, so that they 
are tortured by our being justified, because they have fallen from those good things to which we, God 
helping us, are advancing. If, therefore, we are raised, they are prostrated: if we are strengthened, they 
are weakened. Our cures are their blows, because they are wounded by our wounds’ cure. “Stand, 
therefore,” dearly-beloved, as the Apostle says, “having the loins of your mind girt in truth, and your feet 
shod in the preparation of the gospel of peace, in all things taking the shield of faith in which ye may be 
able to extinguish all the fiery darts of the evil one, and put on the helmet of salvation and the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the Word of God .” See, dearly-beloved, with what mighty weapons, with what 
impregnable defences we are armed by our Leader, who is famous for His many triumphs, the 
unconquered Master of the Christian warfare. He has girt our loins with the belt of chastity, He has shod 
our feet with the bonds of peace: because the unbelted soldier is quickly vanquished by the suggester of 
immodesty, and he that is unshod is easily bitten by the serpent. He has given the shield of faith for the 
protection of our whole body; on our head has He set the helmet of salvation; our right hand has He 
furnished with a sword, that is with the word of Truth: that the spiritual warrior may not only be safe from 
wounds, but also may have strength to wound his assailant. 


V. Abstinence not only from food but from other evil desires, especially from wrath, is required in Lent. 


Relying, therefore, dearly-beloved, on these arms, let us enter actively and fearlessly on the contest set 
before us: so that in this fasting struggle we may not rest satisfied with only this end, that we should think 
abstinence from food alone desirable. For it is not enough that the substance of our flesh should be 
reduced, if the strength of the soul be not also developed. When the outer man is somewhat subdued, let 
the inner man be somewhat refreshed; and when bodily excess is denied to our flesh, let our mind be 
invigorated by spiritual delights. Let every Christian scrutinise himself, and search severely into his 
inmost heart: let him see that no discord cling there, no wrong desire be harboured. Let chasteness drive 
incontinence far away; let the light of truth dispel the shades of deception; let the swellings of pride 
subside; let wrath yield to reason; let the darts of ill-treatment be shattered, and the chidings of the 
tongue be bridled; let thoughts of revenge fall through, and injuries be given over to oblivion. In fine, let 
“every plant which the heavenly Father hath not planted be removed by the roots .” For then only are the 
seeds of virtue well nourished in us, when every foreign germ is uprooted from the field of wheat. If any 
one, therefore, has been fired by the desire for vengeance against another, so that he has given him up to 
prison or bound him with chains, let him make haste to forgive not only the innocent, but also one who 
seems worthy of punishment, that he may with confidence make use of the clause in the Lord’s prayer and 
say, “Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors .” Which petition the Lord marks with peculiar 
emphasis, as if the efficacy of the whole rested on this condition, by saying, “For if ye forgive men their 
sins, your Father which is in heaven also will forgive you: but if ye forgive not men, neither will your 
Father forgive you your sins .” 


VI. The right use of Lent will lead to a happy participation in Easter. 


Accordingly, dearly-beloved, being mindful of our weakness, because we easily fall into all kinds of faults, 
let us by no means neglect this special remedy and most effectual healing of our wounds. Let us remit, 
that we may have remission: let us grant the pardon which we crave: let us not be eager to be revenged 
when we pray to be forgiven. Let us not pass over the groans of the poor with deaf ear, but with prompt 
kindness bestow our mercy on the needy, that we may deserve to find mercy in the judgment. And he that, 
aided by God’s grace, shall strain every nerve after this perfection, will keep this holy fast faithfully; free 
from the leaven of the old wickedness, in the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth , he will reach the 
blessed Passover, and by newness of life will worthily rejoice in the mystery of man’s reformation through 
Christ our Lord Who with the Father and the Holy Spirit lives and reigns for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON XL 


ON LENT, II 
I. Progress and improvement always possible. 


Although, dearly-beloved, as the Easter festival approaches, the very recurrence of the season points out 
to us the Lenten fast, yet our words also must add their exhortations which, the Lord helping us, may be 
not useless to the active nor irksome to the devout. For since the idea of these days demands the increase 
of all our religious performances, there is no one, I am sure, that does not feel glad at being incited to 
good works. For though our nature which, so long as we are mortal, will be changeable, is advancing to 
the highest pursuits of virtue, yet always has the possibility of falling back, so has it always the possibility 
of advancing. And this is the true justness of the perfect that they should never assume themselves to be 
perfect, lest flagging in the purpose of their yet unfinished journey, they should fall into the danger of 
failure, through giving up the desire for progress. 


And, therefore, because none of us, dearly beloved, is so perfect and holy as not to be able to be more 
perfect and more holy, let us all together, without difference of rank, without distinction of desert, with 


pious eagerness pursue our race from what we have attained to what we yet aspire to, and make some 
needful additions to our regular devotions. For he that is not more attentive than usual to religion in these 
days, is shown at other times to be not attentive enough. 


II. Satan seeks to supply his numerous losses by fresh gains. 


Hence the reading of the Apostle’s proclamation has sounded opportunely in our ears, saying, “Behold 
now is the accepted time, behold now is the day of salvation .” For what is more accepted than this time, 
what more suitable to salvation than these days, in which war is proclaimed against vices and progress is 
made in all virtues? Thou hadst indeed always to keep watch, O Christian soul, against the enemy of thy 
salvation, lest any spot should be exposed to the tempter’s snares: but now greater wariness and keener 
prudence must be employed by thee when that same foe of thine rages with fiercer hatred. For now in all 
the world the power of his ancient sway is taken from him, and the countless vessels of captivity are 
rescued from his grasp. The people of all nations and of all tongues are breaking away from their cruel 
plunderer, and now no race of men is found that does not struggle against the tyrant’s laws, while through 
all the borders of the earth many thousands of thousands are being prepared to be reborn in Christ : and 
as the birth of a new creature draws near, spiritual wickedness is being driven out by those who were 
possessed by it. The blasphemous fury of the despoiled foe frets, therefore, and seeks new gains because 
it has lost its ancient right. Unwearied and ever wakeful, he snatches at any sheep he finds straying 
carelessly from the sacred folds, intent on leading them over the steeps of treasure and down the slopes 
of luxury into the abodes of death. And so he inflames their wrath, feeds their hatreds, whets their 
desires, mocks at their continence, arouses their gluttony. 


III. The twofold nature of Christ shown at the Temptation. 


For whom would he not dare to try, who did not keep from his treacherous attempts even on our Lord 
Jesus Christ? For, as the story of the Gospel has disclosed , when our Saviour, Who was true God, that He 
might show Himself true Man also, and banish all wicked and erroneous opinions, after the fast of 40 days 
and nights, had experienced the hunger of human weakness, the devil, rejoicing at having found in Him a 
sign of possible and mortal nature, in order to test the power which he feared, said, “If Thou art the Son 
of God, command that these stones become bread .” Doubtless the Almighty could do this, and it was easy 
that at the Creator’s command a creature of any kind should change into the form that it was commanded: 
just as when He willed it, in the marriage feast, He changed the water into wine: but here it better agreed 
with His purposes of salvation that His haughty foe’s cunning should be vanquished by the Lord, not in 
the power of His Godhead, but by the mystery of His humiliation. At length, when the devil had been put 
to flight and the tempter baffled in all his arts, angels came to the Lord and ministered to Him, that He 
being true Man and true God, His Manhood might be unsullied by those crafty questions, and His 
Godhead displayed by those holy ministrations. And so let the sons and disciples of the devil be 
confounded, who, being filled with the poison of vipers, deceive the simple, denying in Christ the presence 
of both true natures, whilst they rob either His Godhead of Manhood, or His Manhood of Godhead, 
although both falsehoods are destroyed by a twofold and simultaneous proof: for by His bodily hunger His 
perfect Manhood was shown, and by the attendant angels His perfect Godhead. 


IV. The Fast should not end with abstinence from food, but lead to good deeds. 


Therefore, dearly-beloved, seeing that, as we are taught by our Redeemer’s precept, “man lives not in 
bread alone, but in every word of God ,” and it is right that Christian people, whatever the amount of their 
abstinence, should rather desire to satisfy themselves with the “Word of God” than with bodily food, let us 
with ready devotion and eager faith enter upon the celebration of the solemn fast, not with barren 
abstinence from food, which is often imposed on us by weakliness of body, or the disease of avarice, but in 
bountiful benevolence: that in truth we may be of those of whom the very Truth speaks, “blessed are they 
which hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled .” Let works of piety, therefore, be our 
delight, and let us be filled with those kinds of food which feed us for eternity. Let us rejoice in the 
replenishment of the poor, whom our bounty has satisfied. Let us delight in the clothing of those whose 
nakedness we have covered with needful raiment. Let our humaneness be felt by the sick in their 
illnesses, by the weakly in their infirmities, by the exiles in their hardships, by the orphans in their 
destitution, and by solitary widows in their sadness: in the helping of whom there is no one that cannot 
carry out some amount of benevolence. For no one’s income is small, whose heart is big: and the measure 
of one’s mercy and goodness does not depend on the size of one’s means. Wealth of goodwill is never 
rightly lacking, even in a slender purse. Doubtless the expenditure of the rich is greater, and that of the 
poor smaller, but there is no difference in the fruit of their works, where the purpose of the workers is the 
same. 


V. And still further it should lead to personal amendment and domestic harmony. 


But, beloved, in this opportunity for the virtues’ exercise there are also other notable crowns, to be won 
by no dispersing abroad of granaries, by no disbursement of money, if wantonness is repelled, if 
drunkenness is abandoned, and the lusts of the flesh tamed by the laws of chastity: if hatreds pass into 
affection, if enmities be turned into peace, if meekness extinguishes wrath, if gentleness forgives wrongs, 
if in fine the conduct of master and of slaves is so well ordered that the rule of the one is milder, and the 


discipline of the other is more complete. It is by such observances then, dearly-beloved, that God’s mercy 
will be gained, the charge of sin wiped out, and the adorable Easter festival devoutly kept. And this the 
pious Emperors of the Roman world have long guarded with holy observance; for in honour of the Lord’s 
Passion and Resurrection they bend their lofty power, and relaxing the severity of their decrees set free 
many of their prisoners: so that on the days when the world is saved by the Divine mercy, their clemency, 
which is modelled on the Heavenly goodness, may be zealously followed by us. Let Christian peoples then 
imitate their princes, and be incited to forbearance in their homes by these royal examples. For it is not 
right that private laws should be severer than public. Let faults be forgiven, let bonds be loosed, offences 
wiped out, designs of vengeance fall through, that the holy festival through the Divine and human grace 
may find all happy, all innocent: through our Lord Jesus Christ Who with the Father and the Holy Spirit 
liveth and reigneth God for endless ages of ages. Amen. 


SERMON XLII 


ON LENT, IV 
I. The Lenten fast an opportunity for restoring our purity. 


In proposing to preach this most holy and important fast to you, dearly beloved, how shall I begin more 
fitly than by quoting the words of the Apostle, in whom Christ Himself was speaking, and by reminding 
you of what we have read : “behold, now is the acceptable time, behold now is the day of salvation.” For 
though there are no seasons which are not full of Divine blessings, and though access is ever open to us to 
God’s mercy through His grace, yet now all men’s minds should be moved with greater zeal to spiritual 
progress, and animated by larger confidence, when the return of the day, on which we were redeemed, 
invites us to all the duties of godliness: that we may keep the super-excellent mystery of the Lord’s 
passion with bodies and hearts purified. These great mysteries do indeed require from us such unflagging 
devotion and unwearied reverence that we should remain in God’s sight always the same, as we ought to 
be found on the Easter feast itself. But because few have this constancy, and, because so long as the 
stricter observance is relaxed in consideration of the frailty of the flesh, and so long as one’s interests 
extend over all the various actions of this life, even pious hearts must get some soils from the dust of the 
world, the Divine Providence has with great beneficence taken care that the discipline of the forty days 
should heal us and restore the purity of our minds, during which the faults of other times might be 
redeemed by pious acts and removed by chaste fasting. 


II. Lent must be used for removing all our defilements, and of good works there must be no stint. 


As we are therefore, dearly-beloved, about to enter on those mystic days which are dedicated to the 
benefits of fasting, let us take care to obey the Apostle’s precepts, cleansing “ourselves from every 
defilement of flesh and spirit :” that by controlling the struggles that go on between our two natures, the 
spirit which, if it is under the guidance of God, should be the governor of the body, may uphold the dignity 
of its rule: so that we may give no offence to any, nor be subject to the chidings of reprovers. For we shall 
be rightly attacked with rebukes, and through our fault ungodly tongues will arm themselves to do harm 
to religion, if the conduct of those that fast is at variance with the standard of perfect purity. For our fast 
does not consist chiefly of mere abstinence from food, nor are dainties withdrawn from our bodily 
appetites with profit, unless the mind is recalled from wrong-doing and the tongue restrained from 
slandering. This is a time of gentleness and long-suffering, of peace and tranquillity: when all the 
pollutions of vice are to be eradicated and continuance of virtue is to be attained by us. Now let godly 
minds boldly accustom themselves to forgive faults, to pass over insults, and to forget wrongs. Now let the 
faithful spirit train himself with the armour of righteousness on the right hand and on the left, that 
through honour and dishonour, through ill repute and good repute, the conscience may be undisturbed in 
unwavering uprightness, not puffed up by praise and not wearied out by revilings. The self-restraint of the 
religious should not be gloomy, but sincere; no murmurs of complaint should be heard from those who are 
never without the consolation of holy joys. The decrease of worldly means should not be feared in the 
practice of works of mercy. Christian poverty is always rich, because what it has is more than what it has 
not. Nor does the poor man fear to labour in this world, to whom it is given to possess all things in the 
Lord of all things. Therefore those who do the things which are good must have no manner of fear lest the 
power of doing should fail them; since in the gospel the widow’s devotion is extolled in the case of her two 
mites, and voluntary bounty gets its reward for a cup of cold water . For the measure of our 
charitableness is fixed by the sincerity of our feelings, and he that shows mercy on others will never want 
for mercy himself. The holy widow of Sarepta discovered this, who offered the blessed Elias in the time of 
famine one day’s food, which was all she had, and putting the prophet’s hunger before her own needs, 
ungrudgingly gave up a handful of corn and a little oil . But she did not lose what she gave in all faith, and 
in the vessels emptied by her godly bounty a source of new plenty arose, that the fulness of her substance 
might not be diminished by the holy purpose to which she had put it, because she had never dreaded 
being brought to want. 


III. As with the Saviour, so with us, the devil tries to make our very piety its own snare. 


But, dearly-beloved, doubt not that the devil, who is the opponent of all virtues, is jealous of these good 


desires, to which we are confident you are prompted of your own selves, and that to this end he is arming 
the force of his malice in order to make your very piety its own snare, and endeavouring to overcome by 
boastfulness those whom he could not defeat by distrustfulness. For the vice of pride is a near neighbour 
to good deeds, and arrogance ever lies in wait hard by virtue: because it is hard for him that lives praise- 
worthily not to be caught by man’s praise unless, as it is written, “he that glorieth, glorieth in the Lord .” 
Whose intentions would that most naughty enemy not dare to attack? whose fasting would he not seek to 
break down? seeing that, as has been shown in the reading of the Gospel , he did not restrain his wiles 
even against the Saviour of the world Himself. For being exceedingly afraid of His fast, which lasted 40 
days and nights, he wished most cunningly to discover whether this power of abstinence was given Him or 
His very own: for he need not fear the defeat of all his treacherous designs, if Christ were throughout 
subject to the same conditions as He is in body . And so he first craftily examined whether He were 
Himself the Creator of all things, such that He could change the natures of material things as He pleased: 
secondly, whether under the form of human flesh the Godhead lay concealed, to Whom it was easy to 
make the air His chariot, and convey His earthly limbs through space. But when the Lord preferred to 
resist him by the uprightness of His true Manhood, than to display the power of His Godhead, to this he 
turns the craftiness of his third design, that he might tempt by the lust of empire Him in Whom the signs 
of Divine power had failed, and entice Him to the worship of himself by promising the kingdoms of the 
world. But the devil’s cleverness was rendered foolish by God’s wisdom, so that the proud foe was bound 
by that which he had formerly bound, and did not fear to assail Him Whom it behoved to be slain for the 
world. 


IV. The perverse turn even their fasting into sin. 


This adversary’s wiles then let us beware of, not only in the enticements of the palate, but also in our 
purpose of abstinence. For he who knew how to bring death upon mankind by means of food, knows also 
how to harm us through our very fasting, and using the Manichaeans as his tools, as he once drove men to 
take what was forbidden, so in the opposite direction he prompts them to avoid what is allowed. It is 
indeed a helpful observance, which accustoms one to scanty diet, and checks the appetite for dainties: but 
woe to the dogmatizing of those whose very fasting is turned to sin. For they condemn the creature’s 
nature to the Creator’s injury, and maintain that they are defiled by eating those things of which they 
contend the devil, not God, is the author: although absolutely nothing that exists is evil, nor is anything in 
nature included in the actually bad. For the good Creator made all things good and the Maker of the 
universe is one, “Who made the heaven and the earth, the sea and all that is in them .” Of which whatever 
is granted to man for food and drink, is holy and clean after its kind. But if it is taken with immoderate 
greed, it is the excess that disgraces the eaters and drinkers, not the nature of the food or drink that 
defiles them. “For all things,” as the Apostle says, “are clean to the clean. But to the defiled and 
unbelieving nothing is clean, but their mind and conscience is defiled .” 


V. Be reasonable and seasonable in your fasting. 


But ye, dearly-beloved, the holy offspring of the catholic Mother, who have been taught in the school of 
Truth by God’s Spirit, moderate your liberty with due reasonableness, knowing that it is good to abstain 
even from things lawful, and at seasons of greater strictness to distinguish one food from another with a 
view to giving up the use of some kinds, not to condemning their nature. And so be not infected with the 
error of those who are corrupted merely by their own ordinances, “serving the creature rather than the 
Creator ,” and offering a foolish abstinence to the service of the lights of heaven: seeing that they have 
chosen to fast on the first and second days of the week in honour of the sun and moon, proving themselves 
in this one instance of their perverseness twice disloyal to God, twice blasphemous, by setting up their 
fast not only in worship of the stars but also in contempt of the Lord’s Resurrection. For they reject the 
mystery of man’s salvation and refuse to believe that Christ our Lord in the true flesh of our nature was 
truly born, truly suffered, was truly buried and was truly raised. And in consequence, condemn the day of 
our rejoicing by the gloom of their fasting. And since to conceal their infidelity they dare to be present at 
our meetings, at the Communion of the Mysteries they bring themselves sometimes, in order to ensure 
their concealment, to receive Christ’s Body with unworthy lips, though they altogether refuse to drink the 
Blood of our Redemption. And this we make known to you, holy brethren, that men of this sort may be 
detected by you by these signs, and that they whose impious pretences have been discovered may be 
driven from the society of the saints by priestly authority. For of such the blessed Apostle Paul in his 
foresight warns God’s Church, saying: “but we beseech you, brethren, that ye observe those who make 
discussions and offences contrary to the doctrine which ye learnt and turn away from them. For such 
persons serve not Christ the Lord but their own belly, and by sweet words and fair speeches beguile the 
hearts of the innocent .” 


VI. Make your fasting a reality by amendment in your lives. 


Being therefore, dearly-beloved, fully instructed by these admonitions of ours, which we have often 
repeated in your ears in protest against abominable error, enter upon the holy days of Lent with Godly 
devoutness, and prepare yourselves to win God’s mercy by your own works of mercy. Quench your anger, 
wipe out enmities, cherish unity, and vie with one another in the offices of true humility. Rule your slaves 
and those who are put under you with fairness, let none of them be tortured by imprisonment or chains. 


Forego vengeance, forgive offences: exchange severity for gentleness, indignation for meekness, discord 
for peace. Let all men find us self-restrained, peaceable, kind: that our fastings may be acceptable to God. 
For in a word to Him we offer the sacrifice of true abstinence and true Godliness, when we keep ourselves 
from all evil: the Almighty God helping us through all, to Whom with the Son and Holy Spirit belongs one 
Godhead and one Majesty, for ever and ever. Amen. 


wished men to understand—namely, that He was the Son? And then, again, by saying, “Believest thou not 
that I am in the Father, and the Father in me,” He laid the greater stress on His question on this very 
account, that He should not, because He had said, “He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father,” be 
supposed to be the Father; because He had never wished Himself to be so regarded, having always 
professed Himself to be the Son, and to have come from the Father. And then He also set the conjunction 
of the two Persons in the clearest light, in order that no wish might be entertained of seeing the Father as 
if He were separately visible, and that the Son might be regarded as the representative of the Father. And 
yet He omitted not to explain how the Father was in the Son and the Son in the Father. “The words,” says 
He, “which I speak unto you, are not mine,” because indeed they were the Father’s words; “but the Father 
that dwelleth in me, He doeth the works.” It is therefore by His mighty works, and by the words of His 
doctrine, that the Father who dwells in the Son makes Himself visible—even by those words and works 
whereby He abides in Him, and also by Him in whom He abides; the special properties of Both the 
Persons being apparent from this very circumstance, that He says, “I am in the Father, and the Father is in 
me.” Accordingly He adds: “Believe—” What? That I am the Father? I do not find that it is so written, but 
rather, “that I am in the Father, and the Father in me; or else believe me for my works’ sake;” meaning 
those works by which the Father manifested Himself to be in the Son, not indeed to the sight of man, but 
to his intelligence. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE PARACLETE, OR HOLY GHOST. HE IS DISTINCT FROM THE FATHER AND THE SON AS TO THEIR PERSONAL 
EXISTENCE. ONE AND INSEPARABLE FROM THEM AS TO THEIR DIVINE NATURE. OTHER QUOTATIONS OUT OF ST. 
JOHN’S GOSPEL 


What follows Philip’s question, and the Lord’s whole treatment of it, to the end of John’s Gospel, continues 
to furnish us with statements of the same kind, distinguishing the Father and the Son, with the properties 
of each. Then there is the Paraclete or Comforter, also, which He promises to pray for to the Father, and to 
send from heaven after He had ascended to the Father. He is called “another Comforter,” indeed; but in 
what way He is another we have already shown, “He shall receive of mine,” says Christ, just as Christ 
Himself received of the Father’s. Thus the connection of the Father in the Son, and of the Son in the 
Paraclete, produces three coherent Persons, who are yet distinct One from Another. These Three are one 
essence, not one Person, as it is said, “I and my Father are One,” in respect of unity of substance not 
singularity of number. Run through the whole Gospel, and you will find that He whom you believe to be 
the Father (described as acting for the Father, although you, for your part, forsooth, suppose that “the 
Father, being the husbandman,” must surely have been on earth) is once more recognised by the Son as in 
heaven, when, “lifting up His eyes thereto,” He commended His disciples to the safe-keeping of the 
Father. We have, moreover, in that other Gospel a clear revelation, i.e. of the Son’s distinction from the 
Father, “My God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” and again, (in the third Gospel,) “Father, into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” But even if (we had not these passages, we meet with satisfactory evidence) after 
His resurrection and glorious victory over death. Now that all the restraint of His humiliation is taken 
away, He might, if possible, have shown Himself as the Father to so faithful a woman (as Mary Magdalene) 
when she approached to touch Him, out of love, not from curiosity, nor with Thomas’ incredulity. But not 
so; Jesus saith unto her, “Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended to my Father; but go to my brethren” 
(and even in this He proves Himself to be the Son; for if He had been the Father, He would have called 
them His children, (instead of His brethren), “and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and to my God and your God.” Now, does this mean, I ascend as the Father to the Father, and as 
God to God? Or as the Son to the Father, and as the Word to God? Wherefore also does this Gospel, at its 
very termination, intimate that these things were ever written, if it be not, to use its own words, “that ye 
might believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God?” Whenever, therefore, you take any of the statements of 
this Gospel, and apply them to demonstrate the identity of the Father and the Son, supposing that they 
serve your views therein, you are contending against the definite purpose of the Gospel. For these things 
certainly are not written that you may believe that Jesus Christ is the Father, but the Son. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


A BRIEF REFERENCE TO THE GOSPELS OF ST. MATTHEW AND ST. LUKE. THEIR AGREEMENT WITH ST. JOHN, IN 
RESPECT TO THE DISTINCT PERSONALITY OF THE FATHER AND THE SON 


In addition to Philip’s conversation, and the Lord’s reply to it, the reader will observe that we have run 
through John’s Gospel to show that many other passages of a clear purport, both before and after that 
chapter, are only in strict accord with that single and prominent statement, which must be interpreted 
agreeably to all other places, rather than in opposition to them, and indeed to its own inherent and 
natural sense. I will not here largely use the support of the other Gospels, which confirm our belief by the 
Lord’s nativity: it is sufficient to remark that He who had to be born of a virgin is announced in express 
terms by the angel himself as the Son of God: “The Spirit of God shall come upon thee, and the power of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore also the Holy Thing that shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God.” On this passage even they will wish to raise a cavil; but truth will prevail. Of course, they 
say, the Son of God is God, and the power of the highest is the Most High. And they do not hesitate to 
insinuate what, if it had been true, would have been written. Whom was he so afraid of as not plainly to 


SERMON XLVI 


ON LENT, VII 
I. Lent must be kept not only by avoiding bodily impurity but also by avoiding errors of thought and faith. 


We know indeed, dearly-beloved, your devotion to be so warm that in the fasting, which is the forerunner 
of the Lord’s Easter, many of you will have forestalled our exhortations. But because the right practice of 
abstinence is needful not only to the mortification of the flesh but also to the purification of the mind, we 
desire your observance to be so complete that, as you cut down the pleasures that belong to the lusts of 
the flesh, so you should banish the errors that proceed from the imaginations of the heart. For he whose 
heart is polluted with no misbelief prepares himself with true and reasonable purification for the Paschal 
Feast, in which all the mysteries of our religion meet together. For, as the Apostle says, that “all that is not 
of faith is sin ,” the fasting of those will be unprofitable and vain, whom the father of lying deceives with 
his delusions, and who are not fed by Christ’s true flesh. As then we must with the whole heart obey the 
Divine commands and sound doctrine, so we must use all foresight in abstaining from wicked 
imaginations. For the mind then only keeps holy and spiritual fast when it rejects the food of error and the 
poison of falsehood, which our crafty and wily foe plies us with more treacherously now, when by the very 
return of the venerable Festival, the whole church generally is admonished to understand the mysteries of 
its salvation. For he is the true confessor and worshipper of Christ’s resurrection, who is not confused 
about His passion, nor deceived about His bodily nativity. For some are so ashamed of the Gospel of the 
Cross of Christ, as to impudently nullify the punishment which He underwent for the world’s redemption, 
and have denied the very nature of true flesh in the Lord, not understanding how the impassible and 
unchangeable Deity of God’s Word could have so far condescended for man’s salvation, as by His power 
not to lose His own properties, and in His mercy to take on Him ours. And so in Christ, there is a twofold 
form but one person, and the Son of God, who is at the same time Son of Man, is one Lord, accepting the 
condition of a slave by the design of loving-kindness, not by the law of necessity, because by His power He 
became humble, by His power passible, by His power mortal; that for the destruction of the tyranny of sin 
and death, the weak nature in Him might be capable of punishment, and the strong nature not lose aught 
of its glory. 


II. All the actions of Christ reveal the presence of the twofold nature. 


And so, dearly-beloved, when in reading or hearing the Gospel you find certain things in our Lord Jesus 
Christ subjected to injuries and certain things illumined by miracles, in such a way that in the same 
Person now the Humanity appears, and now the Divinity shines out, do not put down any of these things 
to a delusion, as if in Christ there is either Manhood alone or Godhead alone, but believe both faithfully, 
worship both right humbly; so that in the union of the Word and the Flesh there may be no separation, 
and the bodily proofs may not seem delusive, because the divine signs were evident in Jesus. The 
attestations to both natures in Him are true and abundant, and by the depth of the Divine purpose all 
concur to this end, that the inviolable Word not being separated from the passible flesh, the Godhead may 
be understood as in all things partaker with the flesh and flesh with the Godhead. And, therefore, must 
the Christian mind that would eschew lies and be the disciple of truth, use the Gospel-story confidently, 
and, as if still in company with the Apostles themselves, distinguish what is visibly done by the Lord, now 
by the spiritual understanding and now by the bodily organs of sight. Assign to the man that He is born a 
boy of a woman: assign to God that His mother’s virginity is not harmed, either by conception or by 
bearing. Recognize “the form of a slave” enwrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger, but 
acknowledge that it was the Lord’s form that was announced by angels, “proclaimed by the elements ,” 
adored by the wise men. Understand it of His humanity that he did not avoid the marriage feast: confess it 
Divine that he turned water into wine. Let your own feelings explain to you why He shed tears over a dead 
friend: let His Divine power be realized, when that same friend, after mouldering in the grave four days, is 
brought to life and raised only by the command of His voice. To make clay with spittle and earth was a 
work of the body: but to anoint therewith and enlighten the eyes of the blind is an undoubted mark of that 
power which had reserved for the revelation of its glory that which it had not allowed to the early part of 
His natural life. It is truly human to relieve bodily fatigue with rest in sleep: but it is truly Divine to quell 
the violence of raging storms by a rebuking command. To set food before the hungry denotes human 
kindness and a philanthropic spirit: but with five loaves and two fishes to satisfy 5,000 men, besides 
women and children, who would dare deny that to be the work of Deity? a Deity which, by the co- 
operation of the functions of true flesh, showed not only itself in Manhood, but also Manhood in itself; for 
the old, original wounds in man’s nature could not be healed, except by the Word of God taking to Himself 
flesh from the Virgin’s womb, whereby in one and the same Person flesh and the Word co-existed. 


III. Hold fast to the statements of the Creed. 


This belief in the Lord’s Incarnation, dearly-beloved, through which the whole Church is Christ’s body , 
hold firm with heart unshaken and abstain from all the lies of heretics, and remember that your works of 
mercy will only then profit you, and your strict continence only then bear fruit, when your minds are 
unsoiled by any defilement from wrong opinions. Cast away the arguments of this world’s wisdom, for God 


hates them, and none can arrive by them at the knowledge of the Truth, and keep fixed in your mind that 
which you say in the Creed. Believe the Son of God to be co-eternal with the Father by Whom all things 
were made and without Whom nothing was made, born also according to the flesh at the end of the times. 
Believe Him to have been in the body crucified, dead, raised up, and lifted above the heights of heavenly 
powers, set on the Father’s right hand, about to come in the same flesh in which He ascended, to judge 
the living and the dead. For this is what the Apostle proclaims to all the faithful, saying: “if ye be risen 
with Christ seek the things which are above, where Christ is sitting on the right hand of God. Set your 
mind on the things that are above, not on the things that are upon the earth. For ye are dead, and your life 
is hid with Christ in God. For when Christ, our life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear with Him in 
glory .” 


IV. Use Lent for general improvement in the whole round of Christian duties. 


Relying, therefore, dearly-beloved, on so great a promise, be heavenly not only in hope, but also in 
conduct. And though our minds must at all times be set on holiness of mind and body, yet now during 
these 40 days of fasting bestir yourselves to yet more active works of piety, not only in the distribution of 
alms, which are very effectual in attesting reform, but also in forgiving offences, and in being merciful to 
those accused of wrongdoing, that the condition which God has laid down between Himself and us may 
not be against us when we pray. For when we Say, in accordance with the Lord’s teaching, “Forgive us our 
debts, as we also forgive our debtors ,” we ought with the whole heart to carry out what we say. For then 
only will what we ask in the next clause come to pass, that we be not led into temptation and freed from 
all evils : through our Lord Jesus Christ, Who with the Father and the Holy Spirit lives and reigns for ever 
and ever. Amen. 


SERMON XLIX 


ON LENT, XI 
I. The Lenten fast is incumbent on all alike. 


On all days and seasons, indeed, dearly-beloved, some marks of the Divine goodness are set, and no part 
of the year is destitute of sacred mysteries, in order that, so long as proofs of our salvation meet us on all 
sides, we may the more eagerly accept the never-ceasing calls of God’s mercy. But all that is bestowed on 
the restoration of human souls in the divers works and gifts of grace is put before us more clearly and 
abundantly now, when no isolated portions of the Faith are to be celebrated, but the whole together. For 
as the Easter festival approaches, the greatest and most binding of fasts is kept, and its observance is 
imposed on all the faithful without exception; because no one is so holy that he ought not to be holier, nor 
so devout that he might not be devouter. For who, that is set in the uncertainty of this life, can be found 
either exempt from temptation, or free from fault? Who is there who would not wish for additions to his 
virtue, or removal of his vice? seeing that adversity does us harm, and prosperity spoils us, and it is 
equally dangerous not to have what we want at all, and to have it in the fullest measure. There is a trap in 
the fulness of riches, a trap in the straits of poverty. The one lifts us up in pride, the other incites us to 
complaint. Health tries us, sickness tries us, so long as the one fosters carelessness and the other 
sadness. There is a snare in security, a snare in fear; and it matters not whether the mind which is given 
over to earthly thoughts, is taken up with pleasures or with cares; for it is equally unhealthy to languish 
under empty delights, or to labour under racking anxiety. 


II. The broad road is crowded, the narrow way of salvation nearly empty. 


And thus is perfectly fulfilled that assurance of the Truth, by which we learn that “narrow and steep is the 
way that leads to life ;” and whilst the breadth of the way that leads to death is crowded with a large 
company, the steps are few of those that tread the path of safety. And wherefore is the left road more 
thronged than the right, save that the multitude is prone to worldly joys and carnal goods? And although 
that which it desires is short-lived and uncertain, yet men endure toil more willingly for the lust of 
pleasure than for love of virtue. Thus while those who crave things visible are unnumbered, those who 
prefer the eternal to the temporal are hardly to be found. And, therefore, seeing that the blessed Apostle 
Paul says, “the things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal ,” the 
path of virtue lies hid and in concealment, to a certain extent, since “by hope we were saved ,” and true 
faith loves that above all things, which it attains to without any intervention of the flesh. A great work and 
toil it is then to keep our wayward heart from all sin, and, with the numberless allurements of pleasure to 
ensnare it on all sides, not to let the vigour of the mind give way to any attack. Who “toucheth pitch, and 
is not defiled thereby ?” who is not weakened by the flesh? who is not begrimed by the dust? who, lastly, is 
of such purity as not to be polluted by those things without which one cannot live? For the Divine teaching 
commands by the Apostle’s mouth that “they who have wives” should “be as though they had none: and 
those that weep as though they wept not; and those that rejoice as though they rejoiced not; and those 
that buy as though they possessed not; and those that use this world as though they used it not; for the 
fashion of this world passeth away .” Blessed, therefore, is the mind that passes the time of its pilgrimage 
in chaste sobriety, and loiters not in the things through which it has to walk, so that, as a stranger rather 
than the possessor of its earthly abode, it may not be wanting in human affections, and yet rest on the 


Divine promises. 
III. Satan is incited to fresh efforts at this season of the year. 


And, dearly-beloved, no season requires and bestows this fortitude more than the present, when by the 
observance of a special strictness a habit is acquired which must be persevered in. For it is well known to 
you that this is the time when throughout the world the devil waxes furious, and the Christian army has to 
combat him, and any that have grown lukewarm and slothful, or that are absorbed in worldly cares, must 
now be furnished with spiritual armour and their ardour kindled for the fray by the heavenly trumpet, 
inasmuch as he, through whose envy death came into the world , is now consumed with the strongest 
jealousy and now tortured with the greatest vexation. For he sees whole tribes of the human race brought 
in afresh to the adoption of God’s sons and the offspring of the New Birth multiplied through the virgin 
fertility of the Church. He sees himself robbed of all his tyrannic power, and driven from the hearts of 
those he once possessed, while from either sex thousands of the old, the young, the middle-aged are 
snatched away from him, and no one is debarred by sin either of his own or original, where justification is 
not paid for deserts, but simply given as a free gift. He sees, too, those that have lapsed, and have been 
deceived by his treacherous snares, washed in the tears of penitence and, by the Apostle’s key unlocking 
the gates of mercy, admitted to the benefit of reconciliation . He feels, moreover, that the day of the Lord’s 
Passion is at hand, and that he is crushed by the power of that cross which in Christ, Who was free from 
all debt of sin, was the world’s ransom and not the penalty of sin. 


IV. Self-examination by the standard of God’s commands the right occupation in Lent. 


And so, that the malice of the fretting foe may effect nothing by its rage, a keener devotion must be 
awaked to the performance of the Divine commands, in order that we may enter on the season, when all 
the mysteries of the Divine mercy meet together, with preparedness both of mind and body, invoking the 
guidance and help of God, that we may be strong to fulfil all things through Him, without Whom we can 
do nothing. For the injunction is laid on us, in order that we may seek the aid of Him Who lays it. Nor 
must any one excuse himself by reason of his weakness, since He Who has granted the will, also gives the 
power, as the blessed Apostle James says, “If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, Who giveth to all 
liberally and upbraideth not, and it shall be given him .” Which of the faithful does not know what virtues 
he ought to cultivate, and what vices to fight against? Who is so partial or so unskilled a judge of his own 
conscience as not to know what ought to be removed, and what ought to be developed? Surely no one is 
so devoid of reason as not to understand the character of his mode of life, or not to know the secrets of his 
heart. Let him not then please himself in everything, nor judge himself according to the delights of the 
flesh, but place his every habit in the scale of the Divine commands, where, some things being ordered to 
be done and others forbidden, he can examine himself in a true balance by weighing the actions of his life 
according to this standard. For the designing mercy of God has set up the brightest mirror in His 
commandments, wherein a man may see his mind’s face and realize its conformity or dissimilarity to 
God’s image: with the specific purpose that, at least, during the days of our Redemption and Restoration, 
we may throw off awhile our carnal cares and restless occupations, and betake ourselves from earthly 
matters to heavenly. 


V. Forgiveness of our own sins requires that we should forgive others. 


But because, as it is written, “in many things we all stumble ,” let the feeling of mercy be first aroused 
and the faults of others against us be forgotten; that we may not violate by any love of revenge that most 
holy compact, to which we bind ourselves in the Lord’s prayer, and when we say “forgive us our debts as 
we also forgive our debtors,” let us not be hard in forgiving, because we must be possessed either with 
the desire for revenge, or with the leniency of gentleness, and for man, who is ever exposed to the 
dangers of temptations, it is more to be desired that his own faults should not need punishment than that 
he should get the faults of others punished. And what is more suitable to the Christian faith than that not 
only in the Church, but also in all men’s homes, there should be forgiveness of sins? Let threats be laid 
aside; let bonds be loosed, for he who will not loose them will bind himself with them much more 
disastrously. For whatsoever one man resolves upon against another, he decrees against himself by his 
own terms. Whereas “blessed are the merciful, for God shall have mercy on them :” and He is just and 
kind in His judgments, allowing some to be in the power of others to this end, that under fair government 
may be preserved both the profitableness of discipline and the kindliness of clemency, and that no one 
should dare to refuse that pardon to another’s shortcomings, which he wishes to receive for his own. 


VI. Reconciliation between enemies and alms-giving are also Lenten duties. 


Furthermore, as the Lord says, that “the peacemakers are blessed, because they shall be called sons of 
God ,” let all discords and enmities be laid aside, and let no one think to have a share in the Paschal feast 
that has neglected to restore brotherly peace. For with the Father on high, he that is not in charity with 
the brethren, will not be reckoned in the number of His sons. Furthermore, in the distribution of alms and 
care of the poor, let our Christian fast-times be fat and abound; and let each bestow on the weak and 
destitute those dainties which he denies himself. Let pains be taken that all may bless God with one 
mouth, and let him that gives some portion of substance understand that he is a minister of the Divine 
mercy; for God has placed the cause of the poor in the hand of the liberal man; that the sins which are 


washed away either by the waters of baptism, or the tears of repentance, may be also blotted out by alms- 
giving; for the Scripture says, “As water extinguisheth fire, so alms extinguisheth sin .” Through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, &c. 


SERMON LI 


A HOMILY DELIVERED ON THE SATURDAY BEFORE THE SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT—ON THE TRANSFIGURATION, 
S. MATT. XVII. 1-13 


I. Peter’s confession shown to lead up to the Transfiguration. 


The Gospel lesson, dearly-beloved, which has reached the inner hearing of our minds through our bodily 
ears, calls us to the understanding of a great mystery, to which we shall by the help of God’s grace the 
better attain, if we turn our attention to what is narrated just before. 


The Saviour of mankind, Jesus Christ, in founding that faith, which recalls the wicked to righteousness 
and the dead to life, used to instruct His disciples by admonitory teaching and by miraculous acts to the 
end that He, the Christ, might be believed to be at once the Only-begotten of God and the Son of Man. For 
the one without the other was of no avail to salvation, and it was equally dangerous to have believed the 
Lord Jesus Christ to be either only God without manhood, or only man without Godhead , since both had 
equally to be confessed, because just as true manhood existed in His Godhead, so true Godhead existed in 
His Manhood. To strengthen, therefore, their most wholesome knowledge of this belief, the Lord had 
asked His disciples, among the various opinions of others, what they themselves believed, or thought 
about Him: whereat the Apostle Peter, by the revelation of the most High Father passing beyond things 
corporeal and surmounting things human by the eyes of his mind, saw Him to be Son of the living God, 
and acknowledged the glory of the Godhead, because he looked not at the substance of His flesh and 
blood alone; and with this lofty faith Christ was so well pleased that he received the fulness of blessing, 
and was endued with the holy firmness of the inviolable Rock on which the Church should be built and 
conquer the gates of hell and the laws of death, so that, in loosing or binding the petitions of any 
whatsoever, only that should be ratified in heaven which had been settled by the judgment of Peter. 


II. The same continued. 


But this exalted and highly-praised understanding, dearly-beloved, had also to be instructed on the 
mystery of Christ’s lower substance, lest the Apostle’s faith, being raised to the glory of confessing the 
Deity in Christ, should deem the reception of our weakness unworthy of the impassible God, and 
incongruous, and should believe the human nature to be so glorified in Him as to be incapable of suffering 
punishment, or being dissolved in death. And, therefore, when the Lord said that He must go to 
Jerusalem, and suffer many things from the elders and scribes and chief of the priests, and the third day 
rise again, the blessed Peter who, being illumined with light from above, was burning with the heat of his 
confession, rejected their mocking insults and the disgrace of the most cruel death, with, as he thought, a 
loyal and outspoken contempt, but was checked by a kindly rebuke from Jesus and animated with the 
desire to share His suffering. For the Saviour’s exhortation that followed, instilled and taught this, that 
they who wished to follow Him should deny themselves, and count the loss of temporal things as light in 
the hope of things eternal; because he alone could save his soul that did not fear to lose it for Christ. In 
order, therefore, that the Apostles might entertain this happy, constant courage with their whole heart, 
and have no tremblings about the harshness of taking up the cross, and that they might not be ashamed of 
the punishment of Christ, nor think what He endured disgraceful for themselves (for the bitterness of 
suffering was to be displayed without despite to His glorious power), Jesus took Peter and James and his 
brother John, and ascending a very high mountain with them apart, showed them the brightness of His 
glory; because, although they had recognised the majesty of God in Him, yet the power of His body, 
wherein His Deity was contained, they did not know. And, therefore, rightly and significantly, had He 
promised that certain of the disciples standing by should not taste death till they saw “the Son of Man 
coming in His Kingdom ,” that is, in the kingly brilliance which, as specially belonging to the nature of His 
assumed Manhood, He wished to be conspicuous to these three men. For the unspeakable and 
unapproachable vision of the Godhead Itself which is reserved till eternal life for the pure in heart, they 
could in no wise look upon and see while still surrounded with mortal flesh. The Lord displays His glory, 
therefore, before chosen witnesses, and invests that bodily shape which He shared with others with such 
splendour, that His face was like the sun’s brightness and His garments equalled the whiteness of snow. 


III. The object and the meaning of the Transfiguration. 


And in this Transfiguration the foremost object was to remove the offence of the cross from the disciple’s 
heart, and to prevent their faith being disturbed by the humiliation of His voluntary Passion by revealing 
to them the excellence of His hidden dignity. But with no less foresight, the foundation was laid of the 
Holy Church’s hope, that the whole body of Christ might realize the character of the change which it 
would have to receive, and that the members might promise themselves a share in that honour which had 
already shone forth in their Head. About which the Lord had Himself said, when He spoke of the majesty 
of His coming, “Then shall the righteous shine as the sun in their Father’s Kingdom ,” whilst the blessed 
Apostle Paul bears witness to the self-same thing, and says: “for I reckon that the sufferings of this time 


are not worthy to be compared with the future glory which shall be revealed in us :” and again, “for ye are 
dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God. For when Christ our life shall appear, then shall ye also 
appear with Him in glory .” But to confirm the Apostles and assist them to all knowledge, still further 
instruction was conveyed by that miracle. 


IV. The significance of the appearance of Moses and Elias. 


For Moses and Elias, that is the Law and the Prophets, appeared talking with the Lord; that in the 
presence of those five men might most truly be fulfilled what was said: “In two or three witnesses stands 
every word .” What more stable, what more steadfast than this word, in the proclamation of which the 
trumpet of the Old and of the New Testament joins, and the documentary evidence of the ancient 
witnesses combine with the teaching of the Gospel? For the pages of both covenants corroborate each 
other, and He Whom under the veil of mysteries the types that went before had promised, is displayed 
clearly and conspicuously by the splendour of the present glory. Because, as says the blessed John, “the 
law was given through Moses: but grace and truth came through Jesus Christ ,” in Whom is fulfilled both 
the promise of prophetic figures and the purpose of the legal ordinances: for He both teaches the truth of 
prophecy by His presence, and renders the commands possible through grace. 


V. S. Peter’s suggestion contrary to the Divine order. 


The Apostle Peter, therefore, being excited by the revelation of these mysteries, despising things mundane 
and scorning things earthly, was seized with a sort of frenzied craving for the things eternal, and being 
filled with rapture at the whole vision, desired to make his abode with Jesus in the place where he had 
been blessed with the manifestation of His glory. Whence also he says, “Lord, it is good for us to be here: 
if thou wilt let us make three tabernacles , one for Thee, one for Moses, and one for Elias.” But to this 
proposal the Lord made no answer, signifying that what he wanted was not indeed wicked, but contrary to 
the Divine order: since the world could not be saved, except by Christ’s death, and by the Lord’s example 
the faithful were called upon to believe that, although there ought not to be any doubt about the promises 
of happiness, yet we should understand that amidst the trials of this life we must ask for the power of 
endurance rather than the glory, because the joyousness of reigning cannot precede the times of 
suffering. 


VI. The import of the Father’s voice from the cloud. 


And so while He was yet speaking, behold a bright cloud overshadowed them, and behold a voice out of 
the cloud, saying, “This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him.” The Father was 
indeed present in the Son, and in the Lord’s brightness, which He had tempered to the disciples’ sight, 
the Father’s Essence was not separated from the Only-begotten: but, in order to emphasize the two-fold 
personality, as the effulgence of the Son’s body displayed the Son to their sight, so the Father’s voice from 
out the cloud announced the Father to their hearing. And when this voice was heard, “the disciples fell 
upon their faces, and were sore afraid,” trembling at the majesty, not only of the Father, but also of the 
Son: for they now had a deeper insight into the undivided Deity of Both: and in their fear they did not 
separate the One from the Other, because they doubted not in their faith . That was a wide and manifold 
testimony, therefore, and contained a fuller meaning than struck the ear. For when the Father said, “This 
is My beloved Son, in Whom, &c.,” was it not clearly meant, “This is My Son,” Whose it is to be eternally 
from Me and with Me? because the Begetter is not anterior to the Begotten, nor the Begotten posterior to 
the Begetter. “This is My Son,” Who is separated from Me, neither by Godhead, nor by power, nor by 
eternity. “This is My Son,” not adopted, but true-born, not created from another source, but begotten of 
Me: nor yet made like Me from another nature, but born equal to Me of My nature. “This is My Son,” 
“through Whom all things were made, and without Whom was nothing made “ because all things that I do 
He doth in like manner: and whatever I perform, He performs with Me inseparably and without 
difference: for the Son is in the Father and the Father in the Son , and Our Unity is never divided: and 
though I am One Who begot, and He the Other Whom I begot, yet is it wrong for you to think anything of 
Him which is not possible of Me. “This is My Son,” Who sought not by grasping, and seized not in 
greediness , that equality with Me which He has, but remaining in the form of My glory, that He might 
carry out Our common plan for the restoration of mankind, He lowered the unchangeable Godhead even 
to the form of a slave. 


VII. Who it is we have to hear. 


“Hear ye Him,” therefore, unhesitatingly, in Whom I am throughout well pleased, and by Whose preaching 
I am manifested, by Whose humiliation I am glorified; because He is “the Truth and the Life ,” He is My 
“Power and Wisdom .” “Hear ye Him,” Whom the mysteries of the Law have foretold, Whom the mouths of 
prophets have sung. “Hear ye Him,” Who redeems the world by His blood, Who binds the devil, and 
carries off his chattels, Who destroys the bond of sin, and the compact of the transgression. Hear ye Him, 
Who opens the way to heaven, and by the punishment of the cross prepares for you the steps of ascent to 
the Kingdom? Why tremble ye at being redeemed? why fear ye to be healed of your wounds? Let that 
happen which Christ wills and I will. Cast away all fleshly fear, and arm yourselves with faithful constancy; 
for it is unworthy that ye should fear in the Saviour’s Passion what by His good gift ye shall not have to 
fear even at your own end. 


VIII. The Father’s words have a universal application to the whole Church. 


These things, dearly-beloved, were said not for their profit only, who heard them with their own ears, but 
in these three Apostles the whole Church has learnt all that their eyes saw and their ears heard. Let all 
men’s faith then be established, according to the preaching of the most holy Gospel, and let no one be 
ashamed of Christ’s cross, through which the world was redeemed. And let not any one fear to suffer for 
righteousness’ sake, or doubt of the fulfilment of the promises, for this reason, that through toil we pass 
to rest and through death to life; since all the weakness of our humility was assumed by Him, in Whom, if 
we abide in the acknowledgment and love of Him, we conquer as He conquered, and receive what he 
promised, because, whether to the performance of His commands or to the endurance of adversities, the 
Father’s fore-announcing voice should always be sounding in our ears, saying, “This is My beloved Son, in 
Whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him:” Who liveth and reigneth, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON LIV 


ON THE PASSION, III.; DELIVERED ON THE SUNDAY BEFORE EASTER 


I. The two-fold nature of Christ set forth. 


Among all the works of God’s mercy, dearly-beloved, which from the beginning have been bestowed upon 
men’s salvation, none is more wondrous, and none more sublime, than that Christ was crucified for the 
world. For to this mystery all the mysteries of the ages preceding led up, and every variation which the 
will of God ordained in sacrifices, in prophetic signs, and in the observances of the Law, foretold that this 
was fixed, and promised its fulfilment: so that now types and figures are at an end, and we find our profit 
in believing that accomplished which before we found our profit in looking forward to. In all things, 
therefore, dearly-beloved, which pertain to the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Catholic Faith 
maintains and demands that we acknowledge the two Natures to have met in our Redeemer, and while 
their properties remained, such a union of both Natures to have been effected that, from the time when, 
as the cause of mankind required, in the blessed Virgin’s womb, “the Word became flesh,” we may not 
think of Him as God without that which is man, nor as man without that which is God. Each Nature does 
indeed express its real existence by actions that distinguish it, but neither separates itself from connexion 
with the other. Nothing is wanting there on either side; in the majesty the humility is complete, in the 
humility the majesty is complete: and the unity does not introduce confusion, nor does the distinctiveness 
destroy the unity. The one is passible, the other inviolable; and yet the degradation belongs to the same 
Person, as does the glory. He is present at once in weakness and in power; at once capable of death and 
the vanquisher of it. Therefore, God took on Him whole Manhood, and so blended the two Natures 
together by means of His mercy and power, that each Nature was present in the other, and neither passed 
out of its own properties into the other. 


II. The two natures acted conjointly, and the human sufferings were not compulsory, but in accordance 
with the Divine will. 


But because the design of that mystery which was ordained for our restoration before the eternal ages, 
was not to be carried out without human weakness and without Divine power , both “form” does that 
which is proper to it in common with the other, the Word, that is, performing that which is the Word’s and 
the flesh that which is of the flesh. One of them gleams bright with miracles, the other succumbs to 
injuries. The one departs not from equality with the Father’s glory, the other leaves not the nature of our 
race. But nevertheless even His very endurance of sufferings does not so far expose Him to a participation 
in our humility as to separate Him from the power of the Godhead. All the mockery and insults, all the 
persecution and pain which the madness of the wicked inflicted on the Lord, was not endured of necessity, 
but undertaken of free-will: “for the Son of Man came to seek and to save that which had perished :” and 
He used the wickedness of His persecutors for the redemption of all men in such a way that in the 
mystery of His Death and Resurrection even His murderers could have been saved, if they had believed. 


III. Judas’ infamy has never been exceeded. 


And hence, Judas, thou art proved more criminal and unhappier than all; for when repentance should have 
called thee back to the Lord, despair dragged thee to the halter. Thou shouldest have awaited the 
completion of thy crime, and have put off thy ghastly death by hanging, until Christ’s Blood was shed for 
all sinners. And among the many miracles and gifts of the Lord’s which might have aroused thy 
conscience, those holy mysteries, at least, might have rescued thee from thy headlong fall, which at the 
Paschal supper thou hadst received, being even then detected in thy treachery by the sign of Divine 
knowledge. Why dost thou distrust the goodness of Him, Who did not repel thee from the communion of 
His body and blood, Who did not deny thee the kiss of peace when thou camest with crowds and a band of 
armed men to seize Him. But O man that nothing could convert, O “spirit going and not returning ,” thou 
didst follow thy heart’s rage, and, the devil standing at thy right hand, didst turn the wickedness, which 
thou hadst prepared against the life of all the saints, to thine own destruction, so that, because thy crime 
had exceeded all measure of punishment, thy wickedness might make thee thine own judge, thy 


punishment allow thee to be thine own hangman. 
IV. Christ voluntarily bartered His glory for our weakness. 


When, therefore, “God was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself ,” and the Creator Himself was 
wearing the creature which was to be restored to the image of its Creator; and after the Divinely- 
miraculous works had been performed, the performance of which the spirit of prophecy had once 
predicted, “then shall the eyes of the blind be opened and the ears of the deaf shall hear; then shall the 
lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall be plain ;” Jesus knowing that the time was 
now come for the fulfilment of His glorious Passion, said, “My soul is sorrowful even unto death ;” and 
again, “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from Me .” And these words, expressing a certain fear, 
show His desire to heal the affection of our weakness by sharing them, and to check our fear of enduring 
pain by undergoing it. In our Nature, therefore, the Lord trembled with our fear, that He might fully 
clothe our weakness and our frailty with the completeness of His own strength. For He had come into this 
world a rich and merciful Merchant from the skies, and by a wondrous exchange had entered into a 
bargain of salvation with us, receiving ours and giving His, honour for insults, salvation for pain, life for 
death: and He Whom more than 12,000 of the angel-hosts might have served for the annihilation of His 
persecutors, preferred to entertain our fears, rather than employ His own power. 


V. S. Peter was the first to benefit by his Master’s humiliation. 


And how much this humiliation conferred upon all the faithful, the most blessed Apostle Peter was the 
first to prove, who, after the fierce blast of threatening cruelty had dismayed him, quickly changed, and 
was restored to vigour, finding remedy from the great Pattern, so that the suddenly-shaken member 
returned to the firmness of the Head. For the bond-servant could not be “greater than the Lord, nor the 
disciple greater than the master ,” and he could not have vanquished the trembling of human frailty had 
not the Vanquisher of Death first feared. The Lord, therefore, “looked back upon Peter ,” and amid the 
calumnies of priests, the falsehoods of witnesses, the injuries of those that scourged and spat upon Him, 
met His dismayed disciple with those eyes wherewith He had foreseen his dismay: and the gaze of the 
Truth entered into him, on whose heart correction must be wrought, as if the Lord’s voice were making 
itself heard there, and saying, Whither goest thou, Peter? why retirest thou upon thyself? turn thou to Me, 
put thy trust in Me, follow Me: this is the time of My Passion, the hour of thy suffering is not yet come. 
Why dost thou fear what thou, too, shalt overcome? Let not the weakness, in which I share, confound 
thee. I was fearful for thee; do thou be confident of Me. 


VI. The mad counsel of the Jews was turned to their own destruction. 


“And when morning was come all the chief priests and elders of the people took counsel against Jesus to 
put him to death .” This morning, O ye Jews, was for you not the rising, but the setting of the sun, nor did 
the wonted daylight visit your eyes, but a night of blackest darkness brooded on your naughty hearts. This 
morning overthrew for you the temple and its altars, did away with the Law and the Prophets, destroyed 
the Kingdom and the priesthood, turned all your feasts into eternal mourning. For ye resolved on a mad 
and bloody counsel, ye “fat bulls,” ye “many oxen,” ye “roaring” wild beasts, ye rabid “dogs ,” to give up 
to death the Author of life and the Lord of glory; and, as if the enormity of your fury could be palliated by 
employing the verdict of him, who ruled your province, you lead Jesus bound to Pilate’s judgment, that the 
terror-stricken judge being overcome by your persistent shouts, you might choose a man that was a 
murderer for pardon, and demand the crucifixion of the Saviour of the world. After this condemnation of 
Christ, brought about more by the cowardice than the power of Pilate, who with washed hands but 
polluted mouth sent Jesus to the cross with the very lips that had pronounced Him innocent, the licence of 
the people, obedient to the looks of the priests, heaped many insults on the Lord, and the frenzied mob 
wreaked its rage on Him, Who meekly and voluntarily endured it all. But because, dearly-beloved, the 
whole story is too long to go through to-day, let us put off the rest till Wednesday, when the reading of the 
Lord’s Passion will be repeated . For the Lord will grant to your prayers, that of His own free gift we may 
fulfil our promise: through our Lord Jesus Christ, Who liveth and reigneth for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON LV 


ON THE LORD’S PASSION IV., DELIVERED ON WEDNESDAY IN HOLY WEEK 


I. The difference between the penitence and blasphemy of the two robbers is a type of the human race. 


That which we owe to your expectations, dearly-beloved, must be paid through the Lord’s bountiful 
answer to your prayers that He Who has made you eager in the demanding would make us fit for the 
performing. 


In speaking but lately of the Lord’s Passion we reached the point in the Gospel story, where Pilate is said 
to have yielded to the Jews’ wicked shouts that Jesus should be crucified. And so when all things had been 
accomplished, which the Godhead veiled in frail flesh permitted, Jesus Christ the Son of God was fixed to 
the cross which He had also been carrying, two robbers being similarly crucified, one on His right hand, 
and the other on the left: so that even in the incidents of the cross might be displayed that difference 


which in His judgment must be made in the case of all men; for the believing robber’s faith was a type of 
those who are to be saved, and the blasphemer’s wickedness prefigured those who are to be damned. 
Christ’s Passion, therefore, contains the mystery of our salvation, and of the instrument which the iniquity 
of the Jews prepared for His punishment, the Redeemer’s power has made for us the stepping-stone to 
glory : and that Passion the Lord Jesus so underwent for the salvation of all men that, while hanging there 
nailed to the wood, He entreated the Father’s mercy for His murderers, and said, “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do .” 


II. The chief priests showed utter ignorance of Scripture in their taunts. 


But the chief priests, for whom the Saviour sought forgiveness, rendered the torture of the cross yet 
worse by the barbs of railery; and at Him, on Whom they could vent no more fury with their hands, they 
hurled the weapons of their tongues, saying, “He saved others; Himself he cannot save. If He is the King 
of Israel, let Him now come down from the cross, and we believe Him .” From what spring of error, from 
what pool of hatred, O ye Jews, do ye drink such poisonous blasphemies? What master informed you, what 
teaching convinced you that you ought to believe Him to be King of Israel and Son of God, who should 
either not allow Himself to be crucified, or should shake Himself free from the binding nails. The 
mysteries of the Law, the sacred observances of the Passover, the mouths of the Prophets never told you 
this: whereas you did find truly and oft-times written that which applies to your abominable wicked-doing 
and to the Lord’s voluntary suffering. For He Himself says by Isaiah, “I gave My back to the scourges, My 
cheeks to the palms of the hand, I turned not My face from the shame of spitting .” He Himself says by 
David, “They gave Me gall for My food, and in My thirst they supplied Me with vinegar ,” and again, 
“Many dogs came about Me, the council of evil-doers beset Me. They pierced My hands and My feet, they 
counted all My bones. But they themselves watched and gazed on Me, they parted My raiment among 
them, and for My robe they cast lots .” And lest the course of your own evil doings should seem to have 
been foretold, and no power in the Crucified predicted, ye read not, indeed, that the Lord descended from 
the cross, but ye did read, “The Lord reigned on the tree .” 


III. The triumph of the Cross is immediate and effective. 


The Cross of Christ, therefore, symbolizes the true altar of prophecy, on which the oblation of man’s 
nature should be celebrated by means of a salvation-bringing Victim. There the blood of the spotless Lamb 
blotted out the consequences of the ancient trespass: there the whole tyranny of the devil’s hatred was 
crushed, and humiliation triumphed gloriously over the lifting up of pride: for so swift was the effect of 
Faith that of the robbers crucified with Christ, the one who believed in Christ as the Son of God entered 
paradise justified. Who can unfold the mystery of so great a boon? who can state the power of so 
wondrous a change? In a moment of time the guilt of long evil-doing is done away; clinging to the cross, 
amid the cruel tortures of his struggling soul, he passes over to Christ; and to him, on whom his own 
wickedness had brought punishment, Christ’s grace now gives a crown. 


IV. When the last act in the tragedy was over how must the Jews have felt? 


And then, having now tasted the vinegar, the produce of that vineyard which had degenerated in spite of 
its Divine Planter, and had turned to the sourness of a foreign vine , the Lord says, “it is finished;” that is, 
the Scriptures are fulfilled: there is no more for Me to abide from the fury of the raging people: I have 
endured all that I foretold I should suffer. The mysteries of weakness are completed, let the proofs of 
power be produced. And so He bowed the head and yielded up His Spirit and gave that Body, Which 
should be raised again on the third day, the rest of peaceful slumber. And when the Author of Life was 
undergoing this mysterious phase, and at so great a condescension of God’s Majesty, the foundations of 
the whole world were shaken, when all creation condemned their wicked crime by its upheaval, and the 
very elements of the world delivered a plain verdict against the criminals, what thoughts, what heart- 
searchings had ye, O Jews, when the judgment of the universe went against you, and your wickedness 
could not be recalled, the crime having been done? what confusion covered you? what torment seized 
your hearts? 


V. Chastity and charity are the two things most needful in preparing for Easter Communion. 


Seeing therefore, dearly-beloved, that God’s Mercy is so great, that He has deigned to justify by faith 
many even from among such a nation, and had adopted into the company of the patriarchs and into the 
number of the chosen people us who were once perishing in the deep darkness of our old ignorance, let us 
mount to the summit of our hopes not sluggishly nor in sloth; but prudently and faithfully reflecting from 
what captivity and from how miserable a bondage, with what ransom we were purchased, by how strong 
an arm led out, let us glorify God in our body: that we may show Him dwelling in us, even by the 
uprightness of our manner of life. And because no virtues are worthier or more excellent than merciful 
loving-kindness and unblemished chastity, let us more especially equip ourselves with these weapons, so 
that, raised from the earth, as it were on the two wings of active charity and shining purity, we may win a 
place in heaven. And whosoever, aided by God’s grace, is filled with this desire and glories not in himself, 
but in the Lord, over his progress, pays due honour to the Easter mystery. His threshold the angel of 
destruction does not cross, for it is marked with the Lamb’s blood and the sign of the cross . He fears not 
the plagues of Egypt, and leaves his foes overwhelmed by the same waters by which he himself was saved. 


And so, dearly-beloved, with minds and bodies purified let us embrace the wondrous mystery of our 
salvation, and, cleansed from all “the leaven of our old wickedness, let us keep “ the Lord’s Passover with 
due observance: so that, the Holy Spirit guiding us, we may be “separated” by no temptations “from the 
love of Christ ,” Who bringing peace by His blood to all things, has returned to the loftiness of the Father’s 
glory, and yet not forsaken the lowliness of those who serve Him to Whom is the honour and the glory for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON LVIII 
(ON THE PASSION, VII.) 


I. The reason of Christ suffering at the Paschal Feast. 


I know indeed, dearly-beloved, that the Easter festival partakes of so sublime a mystery as to surpass not 
only the slender perceptions of my humility, but even the powers of great intellects. But I must not 
consider the greatness of the Divine work in such a way as to distrust or to feel ashamed of the service 
which I owe; for we may not hold our peace upon the mystery of man’s salvation, even if it cannot be 
explained. But, your prayers aiding us, we believe God’s Grace will be granted, to sprinkle the barrenness 
of our heart with the dew of His inspiration: that by the pastor’s mouth things may be proclaimed which 
are useful to the ears of his holy flock. For when the Lord, the Giver of all good things, says: “open thy 
mouth, and I will fill it ,” we dare likewise to reply in the prophet’s words: “Lord, Thou shalt open my lips, 
and my mouth shall shew forth Thy praise .” Therefore beginning, dearly-beloved, to handle once more 
the Gospel-story of the Lord’s Passion, we understand it was part of the Divine plan that the profane 
chiefs of the Jews and the unholy priests, who had often sought occasion of venting their rage on Christ, 
should receive the power of exercising their fury at no other time than the Paschal festival. For the things 
which had long been promised under mysterious figures had to be fulfilled in all clearness; for instance, 
the True Sheep had to supersede the sheep which was its antitype, and the One Sacrifice to bring to an 
end the multitude of different sacrifices. For all those things which had been divinely ordained through 
Moses about the sacrifice of the lamb had prophesied of Christ and truly announced the slaying of Christ. 
In order, therefore, that the shadows should yield to the substance and types cease in the presence of the 
Reality, the ancient observance is removed by a new Sacrament, victim passes into Victim, blood is wiped 
away by Blood, and the law-ordained Feast is fulfilled by being changed. 


II. The leading Jews broke their own Law, as well as failed to apprehend the new dispensation in 
destroying Christ. 


And hence, when the chief priests gathered the scribes and elders of the people together to their council, 
and the minds of all the priests were occupied with the purpose of doing wrong to Jesus, the teachers of 
the law put themselves without the law, and by their own voluntary failure in duty abolished their 
ancestral ceremonies. For when the Paschal feast began, those who ought to have adorned the temple, 
cleansed the vessels, provided the victims, and employed a holier zeal in the purifications that the law 
enjoined, seized with the fury of traitorous hate, give themselves up to one work, and with uniform cruelty 
conspire for one crime, though they were doomed to gain nothing by the punishment of innocence and the 
condemnation of righteousness, except the failure to apprehend the new mysteries and the violation of the 
old. The chiefs, therefore, in providing against a tumult arising on a holy day , showed zeal not for the 
festival, but for a heinous crime; and their anxiety served not the cause of religion, but their own 
incrimination. For these careful pontiffs and anxious priests feared the occurrence of seditious riots on the 
principal feast-day, not lest the people should do wrong, but lest Christ should escape. 


III. Jesus instituting the Blessed Sacrament showed mercy to the traitor Judas to the last. 


But Jesus, sure of His purpose and undaunted in carrying out His Father’s will, fulfilled the New 
Testament and founded a new Passover. For while the disciples were lying down with Him at the mystic 
Supper, and when discussion was proceeding in the hall of Caiaphas how Christ might be put to death, 
He, ordaining the Sacrament of His Body and Blood, was teaching them what kind of Victim must be 
offered up to God, and not even from this mystery was the betrayer kept away, in order to show that he 
was exasperated by no personal wrong, but had determined beforehand of his own free-will upon his 
treachery. For he was his own source of ruin and cause of perfidy, following the guidance of the devil and 
refusing to have Christ as director. And so when the Lord said, “Verily I say to you that one of you is about 
to betray Me,” He showed that His betrayer’s conscience was well known to Him, not confounding the 
traitor by harsh or open rebukes, but meeting him with mild and silent warnings that he who had never 
been sent astray by rejection, might the easier be set right by repentance. Why, unhappy Judas, dose thou 
not make use of so great long-suffering? Behold, the Lord spares thy wicked attempts; Christ betrays thee 
to none save thyself. Neither thy name nor thy person is discovered, but only the secrets of thy heart are 
touched by the word of truth and mercy. The honour of the apostolic rank is not denied thee, nor yet a 
share in the Sacraments. Return to thy right mind; lay aside thy madness and be wise. Mercy invites thee, 
Salvation knocks at the door, Life recalls thee to life. Lo, thy stainless and guiltless fellow-disciples 
shudder at the hint of thy crime, and all tremble for themselves till the author of the treachery is declared. 
For they are saddened not by the accusations of conscience, but by the uncertainty of man’s 


changeableness; fearing lest what each knew against himself be less true than what the Truth Himself 
foresaw. But thou abusest the Lord’s patience in this panic of the saints, and believest that thy bold front 
hides thee. Thou addest impudence to guilt, and art not frightened by so clear a test. And when the others 
refrain from the food in which the Lord had set His judgment, thou dost not withdraw thy hand from the 
dish, because thy mind is not turned aside from the crime. 


IV. Various incidents of the Passion further explained and the reality of Christ’s sufferings asserted. 


And thus it followed, dearly-beloved, that as John the Evangelist has narrated, when the Lord offered the 
bread which He had dipped to His betrayer, more clearly to point him out, the devil entirely seized Judas, 
and now, by his veritable act of wickedness, took possession of one whom he had already bound down by 
his evil designs. For only in body was he lying there with those at meat: in mind he was arming the hatred 
of the priests, the falseness of the witnesses, and the fury of the ignorant mob. At last the Lord, seeing on 
what a gross crime Judas was bent says, “What thou doest, do quickly .” This is the voice not of command 
but of permission, and not of fear but of readiness: He, that has power over all times, shows that He puts 
no hindrance in the way of the traitor, and carries out the Father’s will for the redemption of the world in 
such a way as neither to promote nor to fear the crime which His persecutors were preparing. When 
Judas, therefore, at the devil’s persuasion, departed from Christ, and cut himself off from the unity of the 
Apostolic body, the Lord, without being disturbed by any fear, but anxious only for the salvation of those 
He came to redeem, spent all the time that was free from His persecutors’ attack on mystic conversation 
and holy teaching, as is declared in St. John’s gospel: raising His eyes to heaven and beseeching the 
Father for the whole Church that all whom the Father had and would give the Son might become one and 
remain undivided to the Redeemer’s glory, and adding lastly that prayer in which He says, “Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from Me .” Wherein it is not to be thought that the Lord Jesus wished to escape 
the Passion and the Death, the sacraments of which He had already committed to His disciples’ keeping, 
seeing that He Himself forbids Peter, when he was burning with devoted faith and love, to use the sword, 
saying, “The cup which the Father hath given Me, shall I not drink it ?” and seeing that that is certain 
which the Lord also says, according to John’s Gospel, “For God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that everyone who believes in Him may not perish, but have eternal life ;” as also what the 
Apostle Paul says, “Christ loved us and gave Himself for us, a victim to God for a sweet-smelling savour .” 
For the saving of all through the Cross of Christ was the common will and the common plan of the Father 
and the Son; nor could that by any means be disturbed which before eternal ages had been mercifully 
determined and unchangeably fore-ordained. Therefore in assuming true and entire manhood He took the 
true sensations of the body and the true feelings of the mind. And it does not follow because everything in 
Him was full of sacraments, full of miracles, that therefore He either shed false tears or took food from 
pretended hunger or feigned slumber. It was in our humility that He was despised, with our grief that He 
was saddened, with our pain that He was racked on the cross. For His compassion underwent the 
sufferings of our mortality with the purpose of healing them, and His power encountered them with the 
purpose of conquering them. And this Isaiah has most plainly prophesied, saying, “He carries our sins and 
is pained for us, and we thought Him to be in pain and in stripes and in vexation. But He was wounded for 
our sins, and was stricken for our offences, and with His bruises we are healed .” 


V. The resignation of Christ is an undying lesson to the Church. 


And so, dearly beloved, when the Son of God says, “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from Me ,” 
He uses the outcry of our nature, and pleads the cause of human frailty and trembling: that our patience 
may be strengthened and our fears driven away in the things which we have to bear. At length, ceasing 
even to ask this now that He had in a measure palliated our weak fears, though it is not expedient for us 
to retain them, He passes into another mood, and says, “Nevertheless, not as I will but as Thou;” and 
again, “If this cup can not pass from Me, except I drink it, Thy will be done .” These words of the Head are 
the salvation of the whole Body: these words have instructed all the faithful, kindled the zeal of all the 
confessors, crowned all the martyrs. For who could overcome the world’s hatred, the blasts of 
temptations, the terrors of persecutors, had not Christ, in the name of all and for all, said, to the Father, 
“Thy will be done?” Then let the words be learnt by all the Church’s sons who have been purchased at so 
great a price, so freely justified: and when the shock of some violent temptation has fallen on them, let 
them use the aid of this potent prayer, that they may conquer their fear and trembling, and learn to suffer 
patiently. From this point, dearly-beloved, our sermon must pass to the consideration of the details of the 
Lord’s Passion, and lest we should burden you with prolixity, we will divide our common task, and put off 
the rest till the fourth day of the week. God’s grace will be vouchsafed to you if you pray Him to give me 
the power of carrying out my duty: through our Lord Jesus Christ, &c. 


SERMON LIX 
(ON THE PASSION, VIII.: ON WEDNESDAY IN HOLY WEEK.) 


I. Christ’s arrest fulfils His own eternal purpose. 


Having discoursed, dearly beloved, in our last sermon, on the events which preceded the Lord’s arrest, it 
now remains, by the help of God’s grace, to discuss, as we promised, the details of the Passion itself. 


declare, “God shall come upon thee, and the Highest shall overshadow thee?” Now, by saying “the Spirit 
of God” (although the Spirit of God is God,) and by not directly naming God, he wished that portion of the 
whole Godhead to be understood, which was about to retire into the designation of “the Son.” The Spirit 
of God in this passage must be the same as the Word. For just as, when John says, “The Word was made 
flesh,” we understand the Spirit also in the mention of the Word: so here, too, we acknowledge the Word 
likewise in the name of the Spirit. For both the Spirit is the substance of the Word, and the Word is the 
operation of the Spirit, and the Two are One (and the same). Now John must mean One when he speaks of 
Him as “having been made flesh,” and the angel Another when he announces Him as “about to be born,” if 
the Spirit is not the Word, and the Word the Spirit. For just as the Word of God is not actually He whose 
Word He is, so also the Spirit (although He is called God) is not actually He whose Spirit He is said to be. 
Nothing which belongs to something else is actually the very same thing as that to which it belongs. 
Clearly, when anything proceeds from a personal subject, and so belongs to him, since it comes from him, 
it may possibly be such in quality exactly as the personal subject himself is from whom it proceeds, and to 
whom it belongs. And thus the Spirit is God, and the Word is God, because proceeding from God, but yet 
is not actually the very same as He from whom He proceeds. Now that which is God of God, although He 
is an actually existing thing, yet He cannot be God Himself (exclusively), but so far God as He is of the 
same substance as God Himself, and as being an actually existing thing, and as a portion of the Whole. 
Much more will “the power of the Highest” not be the Highest Himself, because It is not an actually 
existing thing, as being Spirit—in the same way as the wisdom (of God) and the providence (of God) is not 
God: these attributes are not substances, but the accidents of the particular substance. Power is 
incidental to the Spirit, but cannot itself be the Spirit. These things, therefore, whatsoever they are—(I 
mean) the Spirit of God, and the Word and the Power—having been conferred on the Virgin, that which is 
born of her is the Son of God. This He Himself, in those other Gospels also, testifies Himself to have been 
from His very boyhood: “Wist ye not,” says He, “that I must be about my Father’s business?” Satan 
likewise knew Him to be this in his temptations: “Since Thou art the Son of God.” This, accordingly, the 
devils also acknowledge Him to be: “we know Thee, who Thou art, the Holy Son of God.” His “Father” He 
Himself adores. When acknowledged by Peter as the “Christ (the Son) of God,” He does not deny the 
relation. He exults in spirit when He says to the Father, “I thank Thee, O Father, because Thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent.” He, moreover, affirms also that to no man is the Father known, 
but to His Son; and promises that, as the Son of the Father, He will confess those who confess Him, and 
deny those who deny Him, before His Father. He also introduces a parable of the mission to the vineyard 
of the Son (not the Father), who was sent after so many servants, and slain by the husbandmen, and 
avenged by the Father. He is also ignorant of the last day and hour, which is known to the Father only. He 
awards the kingdom to His disciples, as He says it had been appointed to Himself by the Father. He has 
power to ask, if He will, legions of angels from the Father for His help. He exclaims that God had forsaken 
Him. He commends His spirit into the hands of the Father. After His resurrection He promises in a pledge 
to His disciples that He will send them the promise of His Father; and lastly, He commands them to 
baptize into the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, not into a unipersonal God. And indeed it is not 
once only, but three times, that we are immersed into the Three Persons, at each several mention of Their 
names. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE DISTINCTION OF THE FATHER AND THE SON, THUS ESTABLISHED, HE NOW PROVES THE DISTINCTION OF 
THE TWO NATURES, WHICH WERE, WITHOUT CONFUSION, UNITED IN THE PERSON OF THE SON. THE 
SUBTERFUGES OF PRAXEAS THUS EXPOSED 


But why should I linger over matters which are so evident, when I ought to be attacking points on which 
they seek to obscure the plainest proof? For, confuted on all sides on the distinction between the Father 
and the Son, which we maintain without destroying their inseparable union—as (by the examples) of the 
sun and the ray, and the fountain and the river—yet, by help of (their conceit) an indivisible number, (with 
issues) of two and three, they endeavour to interpret this distinction in a way which shall nevertheless 
tally with their own opinions: so that, all in one Person, they distinguish two, Father and Son, 
understanding the Son to be flesh, that is man, that is Jesus; and the Father to be spirit, that is God, that 
is Christ. Thus they, while contending that the Father and the Son are one and the same, do in fact begin 
by dividing them rather than uniting them. For if Jesus is one, and Christ is another, then the Son will be 
different from the Father, because the Son is Jesus, and the Father is Christ. Such a monarchy as this they 
learnt, I suppose, in the school of Valentinus, making two—Jesus and Christ. But this conception of theirs 
has been, in fact, already confuted in what we have previously advanced, because the Word of God or the 
Spirit of God is also called the power of the Highest, whom they make the Father; whereas these relations 
are not themselves the same as He whose relations they are said to be, but they proceed from Him and 
appertain to Him. However, another refutation awaits them on this point of their heresy. See, say they, it 
was announced by the angel: “Therefore that Holy Thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the 
Son of God.” Therefore, (they argue,) as it was the flesh that was born, it must be the flesh that is the Son 
of God. Nay, (I answer,) this is spoken concerning the Spirit of God. For it was certainly of the Holy Spirit 
that the virgin conceived; and that which He conceived, she brought forth. That, therefore, had to be born 
which was conceived and was to be brought forth; that is to say, the Spirit, whose “name should be called 
Emmanuel which, being interpreted, is, God with us.” Besides, the flesh is not God, so that it could not 
have been said concerning it, “That Holy Thing shall be called the Son of God,” but only that Divine Being 


When the Lord had made it clear by the words of His sacred prayer that the Divine and the Human Nature 
was most truly and fully present in Him, showing that the unwillingness to suffer proceeded from the one, 
and from the other the determination to suffer by the expulsion of all frail fears and the strengthening of 
His lofty power, then did He return to His eternal purpose, and “in the form of a” sinless “slave” 
encounter the devil who was savagely attacking Him by the hands of the Jews: that He in Whom alone was 
all men’s nature without fault, might undertake the cause of all. The sins of darkness, therefore, assailed 
the true Light, and, for all their torches and lanterns , could not escape the night of their own unbelief, 
because they did not recognize the Fount of Light. They arrest Him, and He is ready to be seized; they 
lead Him away, and He is willing to be led; for though, if He had willed to resist, their wicked hands could 
have done Him no harm, yet thereby the world’s redemption would have been impeded, and He, who was 
to die for all men’s salvation, would have saved none at all. 


II. How great was Pilate’s crime in allowing himself to be led astray by the Jews. 


Accordingly, permitting the infliction on Himself of all that the people’s fury inflamed by the priests dared 
do, He is brought to Annas, father-in-law to Caiaphas, and thence Annas passes Him on to Caiaphas: and 
after the calumniators’ mad accusations, after the lying falsehoods of suborned witnesses, He is 
transferred to Pilate’s hearing by the delegation of the two high-priests, who in neglecting the Divine law, 
and exclaiming that they had “no king but Caesar,” as if they were devoted to the Roman laws, and had 
left the whole judgment in the hands of the governor, really sought for an accomplisher of their cruelty 
rather than an umpire of the case. For they gave up Jesus, bound in hard bonds, bruised by many buffets 
and blows, spat upon, already condemned by their shouts: so that amidst so many signs of their own 
verdict Pilate might not dare to acquit One Whom all desired to perish. In fact, the very inquiry shows 
both that he found in the Accused no fault and that in his judgment he did not adhere to his purpose: for 
as judge he condemns One Whom he pronounces guiltless, invoking on the unrighteous people the blood 
of the Righteous Man with Whom he felt by his own conviction, and knew from his wife’s dream , he must 
have nothing to do. That stained soul is not cleansed by the washing of hands, there is no expiation in 
water-besprinkled fingers for the crime abetted by that wicked mind. Pilate’s fault is indeed, less than the 
Jews’ crime; for it was they that terrified him with Caesar’s name, chode him with hateful words, and 
drove him to perpetrate his wickedness. But he also did not escape incrimination for playing into the 
hands of those that made the uproar, for abandoning his own judgment, and for acquiescing in the 
charges of others. 


III. Yet the Jews’ guilt was infinitely greater. 


In bowing, therefore, dearly-beloved, to the madness of the implacable people, in permitting Jesus to be 
dishonoured by much mocking, and harassed with excessive insults, and in displaying Him to the eyes of 
His persecutors lacerated with scourges, crowned with thorns, and clothed in a robe of scorn, Pilate 
doubtless thought to appease the enemies’ minds, so that when they had glutted their cruel hate, they 
might cease further to persecute One Whom they beheld subjected to such a variety of afflictions. But 
their wrath was still in full blaze, and they cried out to him to release Barabbas and thus, Jesus bear the 
penalty of the cross, and thus, when with consenting murmur the crowd said “His blood be on us and on 
our sons ,” those wicked folk gained, to their own damnation what they had persistently demanded, 
“whose teeth,” as the prophet bore witness, “were arms and arrows, and their tongue a sharp sword .” 
For in vain did they keep their own hands from crucifying the Lord of glory when they had hurled at Him 
the tongue’s deadly darts and the poisoned weapons of words. On you, on you, false Jews and unholy 
leaders of the people, falls the full weight of that crime: and although the enormity of the guilt involves 
the governor and the soldiers also, yet you are the primary and chief offenders. And in Christ’s 
condemnation, whatsoever wrong was done either by Pilate’s judgment or by the cohorts carrying out of 
his commands, makes you only the more deserving of the hatred of mankind, because the impulse of your 
fury would not let even those be free from guilt who were displeased at your unrighteous acts. 


IV. Christ bearing His own cross is an eternal lesson to the Church. 


And so the Lord was handed over to their savage wishes, and in mockery of His kingly state, ordered to be 
the bearer of His own instrument of death, that what Isaiah the prophet foresaw might be fulfilled, saying, 
“Behold a Child is born, and a Son is given to us whose government is upon His shoulders .” When, 
therefore, the Lord carried the wood of the cross which should turn for Him into the sceptre of power, it 
was indeed in the eyes of the wicked a mighty mockery, but to the faithful a mighty mystery was set forth, 
seeing that He, the glorious vanquisher of the Devil, and the strong defeater of the powers that were 
against Him, was carrying in noble sort the trophy of His triumph, and on the shoulders of His 
unconquered patience bore into all realms the adorable sign of salvation: as if even then to confirm all His 
followers by this mere symbol of His work, and say, “He that taketh not his cross and followeth Me, is not 
worthy of Me .” 


V. The transference of the cross from the Lord to Simon of Cyrene signifies the participation of the 
Gentiles in His sufferings. 


But as the multitudes went with Jesus to the place of punishment, a certain Simon of Cyrene was found on 
whom to lay the wood of the cross instead of the Lord; that even by this act might be pre-signified the 


Gentiles’ faith, to whom the cross of Christ was to be not shame but glory. It was not accidental, therefore, 
but symbolical and mystical, that while the Jews were raging against Christ, a foreigner was found to 
share His sufferings, as the Apostle says, “if we suffer with Him, we shall also reign with Him “; so that no 
Hebrew nor Israelite, but a stranger, was substituted for the Saviour in His most holy degradation. For by 
this transference the propitiation of the spotless Lamb and the fulfilment of all mysteries passed from the 
circumcision to the uncircumcision, from the sons according to the flesh to the sons according to the 
spirit: since as the Apostle says, “Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us ,” Who offering Himself to the 
Father a new and true sacrifice of reconciliation, was crucified not in the temple, whose worship was now 
at an end, and not within the confines of the city which for its sin was doomed to be destroyed, but 
outside, “without the camp ,” that, on the cessation of the old symbolic victims, a new Victim might be 
placed on a new altar, and the cross of Christ might be the altar not of the temple but of the world. 


VI. We are to see not only the cross but the meaning of it. 


Accordingly, dearly-beloved, Christ being lifted up upon the cross, let the eyes of your mind not dwell only 
on that sight which those wicked sinners saw, to whom it was said by the mouth of Moses, “And thy life 
shall be hanging before thine eyes, and thou shalt fear day and night, and shalt not be assured of thy life 
.” For in the crucified Lord they could think of nothing but their wicked deed, having not the fear, by 
which true faith is justified, but that by which an evil conscience is racked. But let our understandings, 
illumined by the Spirit of Truth, foster with pure and free heart the glory of the cross which irradiates 
heaven and earth, and see with the inner sight what the Lord meant when He spoke of His coming 
Passion: “The hour is come that the Son of man may be glorified :” and below He says, “Now is My spirit 
troubled. And what shall I say? Father, save Me from this hour, but for this cause came I unto this hour. 
Father, glorify Thy Son.” And when the Father’s voice came from heaven, saying, “I have both glorified it 
and will glorify it again,” Jesus in reply said to those that stood by, “This voice came not for Me but for 
you. Now is the world’s judgment, now shall the prince of this world be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all things unto Me .” 


VII. The power of the cross is universally attractive. 


O wondrous power of the Cross! O ineffable glory of the Passion, in which is contained the Lord’s tribunal, 
the world’s judgment, and the power of the Crucified! For thou didst draw all things unto Thee, Lord and 
when Thou hadst stretched out Thy hands all the day, long to an unbelieving people that gainsaid Thee , 
the whole world at last was brought to confess Thy majesty. Thou didst draw all things unto Thee, Lord, 
when all the elements combined to pronounce judgment in execration of the Jews’ crime, when the lights 
of heaven were darkened, and the day turned into night, and the earth also was shaken with unwonted 
shocks, and all creation refused to serve those wicked men. Thou didst draw all things unto Thee, Lord, 
for the veil of the temple was rent, and the Holy of Holies existed no more for those unworthy high- 
priests: so that type was turned into Truth, prophecy into Revelation, law into Gospel. Thou didst draw all 
things unto Thee, Lord, so that what before was done in the one temple of the Jews in dark signs, was now 
to be celebrated everywhere by the piety of all the nations in full and open rite. For now there is a nobler 
rank of Levites, there are elders of greater dignity and priests of holier anointing: because Thy cross is 
the fount of all blessings, the source of all graces, and through it the believers receive strength for 
weakness, glory for shame, life for death. Now, too, the variety of fleshly sacrifices has ceased, and the 
one offering of Thy Body and Blood fulfils all those different victims: for Thou art the true “Lamb of God, 
that takest away the sins of the world ,” and in Thyself so accomplishest all mysteries, that as there is but 
one sacrifice instead of many victims, so there is but one kingdom instead of many nations. 


VIII. We must live not for ourselves but for Christ, who died for us. 


Let us, then, dearly-beloved, confess what the blessed teacher of the nations, the Apostle Paul, confessed, 
saying, “Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners .” For God’s mercy towards us is the more wonderful that Christ died not for the righteous nor for 
the holy, but for the unrighteous and wicked; and though the nature of the Godhead could not sustain the 
sting of death, yet at His birth He took from us that which He might offer for us. For of old He threatened 
our death with the power of His death, saying by the mouth of Hosea the prophet, “O death, I will be thy 
death, and I will be thy destruction, O hell .” For by dying He underwent the laws of hell, but by rising 
again He broke them, and so destroyed the continuity of death as to make it temporal instead of eternal. 
“For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive .” And so, dearly-beloved, let that come to 
pass of which S. Paul speaks, “that they that live, should henceforth not live to themselves but to Him who 
died for all and rose again .” And because the old things have passed away and all things are become new, 
let none remain in his old carnal life, but let us all be renewed by daily progress and growth in piety. For 
however much a man be justified, yet so long as he remains in this life, he can always be more approved 
and better. And he that is not advancing is going back, and he that is gaining nothing is losing something. 
Let us run, then, with the steps of faith, by the works of mercy, in the love of righteousness, that keeping 
the day of our redemption spiritually, “not in the old leaven of malice and wickedness, but in the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth ,” we may deserve to be partakers of Christ’s resurrection, Who 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost liveth and reigneth for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON LXII 


(ON THE PASSION, XI.) 
I. The mystery of the Passion passes man’s comprehension. 


The Feast of the Lord’s Passion that we have longed for and that the whole world may well desire, has 
come, and suffers us not to keep silence in the tumult of our spiritual joys: because though it is difficult to 
speak often on the same thing worthily and appropriately, yet the priest is not free to withhold from the 
people’s ears instruction by sermon on this great mystery of God’s mercy, inasmuch as the subject itself, 
being unspeakable, gives him ease of utterance, and what is said cannot altogether fail where what is said 
can never be enough. Let human frailty, then, succumb to God’s glory, and ever acknowledge itself 
unequal to the unfolding of His works of mercy. Let us toil in thought, fail in insight, falter in utterance: it 
is good that even our right thoughts about the Lord’s Majesty should be insufficient. For, remembering 
what the prophet says, “Seek ye the Lord and be strengthened: seek His face always ,” no one must 
assume that he has found all he seeks, lest he fail of coming near, if he cease his endeavours. And amidst 
all the works of God which weary out man’s wondering contemplation, what so delights and so baffles our 
mind’s gaze as the Saviour’s Passion? Ponder as we may upon His omnipotence, which is of one and equal 
substance with the Father, the humility in God is more stupendous than the power, and it is harder to 
grasp the complete emptying of the Divine Majesty than the infinite uplifting of the “slave’s form” in Him. 
But we are much aided in our understanding of it by the remembrance that though the Creator and the 
creature, the Inviolable God and the passible flesh, are absolutely different, yet the properties of both 
substances meet together in Christ’s one Person in such a way that alike in His acts of weakness and of 
power the degradation belongs to the same Person as the glory. 


II. The Creed takes up S. Peter’s confession as the fundamental doctrine of the Church. 


In that rule of Faith, dearly-beloved, which we have received in the very beginning of the Creed, on the 
authority of apostolic teaching, we acknowledge our Lord Jesus Christ, whom we call the only Son of God 
the Father Almighty, to be also born of the Virgin Mary by the Holy Ghost. Nor do we reject His Majesty 
when we express our belief in His crucifixion, death, and resurrection on the third day. For all that is 
God’s and all that is Man’s are simultaneously fulfilled by His Manhood and His Godhead, so that in virtue 
of the union of the Passible with the Impassible, His power cannot be affected by His weakness, nor His 
weakness overcome by His power. And rightly was the blessed Apostle Peter praised for confessing this 
union, who when the Lord was inquiring what the disciples knew of Him, quickly anticipated the rest and 
said, “Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God .” And this assuredly he saw, not by the revelation of flesh 
or blood, which might have hindered his inner sight, but by the very Spirit of the Father working in his 
believing heart, that in preparation for ruling the whole Church he might first learn what he would have 
to teach, and for the solidification of the Faith, which he was destined to preach, might receive the 
assurance, “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it .” The strength, therefore, of the Christian Faith, which, built upon an impregnable rock, 
fears not the gates of death, acknowledges the one Lord Jesus Christ to be both true God and true Man, 
believing Him likewise to be the Virgin’s Son, Who is His Mother’s Creator: born also at the end of the 
ages, though He is the Creator of time: Lord of all power, and yet one of mortal stock: ignorant of sin, and 
yet sacrificed for sinners after the likeness of sinful flesh. 


III. The Devil’s devices were turned against himself. 


And in order that He might set the human race free from the bonds of deadly transgression, He hid the 
power of His majesty from the raging devil, and opposed him with our frail and humble nature. For if the 
cruel and proud foe could have known the counsel of God’s mercy, he would have aimed at soothing the 
Jews’ minds into gentleness rather than at firing them with unrighteous hatred, lest he should lose the 
thraldom of all his captives in assailing the liberty of One Who owed him nought. Thus he was foiled by his 
malice: he inflicted a punishment on the Son of God, which was turned to the healing of all the sons of 
men. He shed righteous Blood, which became the ransom and the drink for the world’s atonement. The 
Lord undertook that which He chose according to the purpose of His own will. He permitted madmen to 
lay their wicked hands upon Him: hands which, in ministering to their own doom, were of service to the 
Redeemer’s work. And yet so great was His loving compassion for even His murderers, that He prayed to 
the Father on the cross, and begged not for His own vengeance but for their forgiveness, saying, “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do .” And such was the power of that prayer, that the hearts of 
many of those who had said, “His blood be on us and on our sons ,” were turned to penitence by the 
Apostle Peter’s preaching, and on one day there were baptized about 3,000 Jews: and they all were “of 
one heart and of one soul ,” being ready now to die for Him, Whose crucifixion they had demanded. 


IV. Why Judas could not obtain forgiveness through Christ. 


To this forgiveness the traitor Judas could not attain: for he, the son of perdition, at whose right the devil 
stood , gave himself up to despair before Christ accomplished the mystery of universal redemption. For in 
that the Lord died for sinners, perchance even he might have found salvation if he had not hastened to 
hang himself. But that evil heart, which was now given up to thievish frauds, and now busied with 


treacherous designs, had never entertained aught of the proofs of the Saviour’s mercy. Those wicked ears 
had heard the Lord’s words, when He said, “I came not to call the righteous but sinners ,” and “The Son of 
man came to seek and to save that which was lost ,” but they conveyed not to his understanding the 
clemency of Christ, which not only healed bodily infirmities, but also cured the wounds of sick souls, 
saying to the paralytic man, “Son, be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee ;” saying also to the 
adulteress that was brought to Him, “neither will I condemn thee; go and sin no more ,” to show in all His 
works that He had come as the Saviour, not the Judge of the world. But the wicked traitor refused to 
understand this, and took measures against himself, not in the self-condemnation of repentance, but in the 
madness of perdition, and thus he who had sold the Author of life to His murderers, even in dying 
increased the amount of sin which condemned him. 


V. The cruelty of Christ’s crucifixion is lost in its wondrous power. 


Accordingly that which false witnesses, cruel leaders of the people, wicked priests did against the Lord 
Jesus Christ, through the agency of a coward governor and an ignorant band of soldiers, has been at once 
the abhorrence and the rejoicing of all ages. For though the Lord’s cross was part of the cruel purpose of 
the Jews, yet is it of wondrous power through Him they crucified. The people’s fury was directed against 
One, and the mercy of Christ is for all mankind. That which their cruelty inflicts He voluntarily undergoes, 
in order that the work of His eternal will may be carried out through their unhindered crime. And hence 
the whole order of events which is most fully narrated in the Gospels must be received by the faithful in 
such a way that by implicit belief in the occurrences which happened at the time of the Lord’s Passion, we 
should understand that not only was the remission of sins accomplished by Christ, but also the standard of 
justice satisfied. But that this may be more thoroughly discussed by the Lord’s help, let us reserve this 
portion of the subject till the fourth day of the week. God’s grace, we hope, will be vouchsafed at your 
entreaties to help us to fulfil our promise: through Jesus Christ our Lord, &c. Amen. 


SERMON LXIII 


(ON THE PASSION, XII.: PREACHED ON WEDNESDAY.) 
I. God chose to save man by strength made perfect in weakness. 


The glory, dearly-beloved, of the Lord’s Passion, on which we promised to speak again to-day, is chiefly 
wonderful for its mystery of humility, which has both ransomed and instructed us all, that He, Who paid 
the price, might also impart His righteousness to us. For the Omnipotence of the Son of God, whereby He 
is by the same Essence equal to the Father, might have rescued mankind from the dominion of the devil by 
the mere exercise of Its will, had it not better suited the Divine working to conquer the opposition of the 
foe’s wickedness by that which had been conquered, and to restore our nature’s liberty by that very 
nature by which bondage had come upon the whole race. But, when the evangelist says, “The Word 
became flesh and dwelt in us ,” and the Apostle, “God was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself ,” it 
was shown that the Only-begotten of the Most High Father entered on such a union with human humility, 
that, when He took the substance of our flesh and soul, He remained one and the same Son of God by 
exalting our properties, not His own: because it was the weakness, not the power that had to be 
reinforced, so that upon the union of the creature with the Creator there should be nothing wanting of the 
Divine to the assumed, nor of the human to the Assuming. 


II. God’s plan was always partially understood, and is now of universal application. 


This plan of God’s mercy and justice, though in the ages past it was in a measure enshrouded in darkness, 
was yet not so completely hidden that the saints, who have most merited praise from the beginning till the 
coming of the Lord, were precluded from understanding it: seeing that the salvation, which was to come 
through Christ, was promised both by the words of prophecy and by the significance of events, and this 
salvation not only they attained who foretold it, but all they also who believed their predictions. For the 
one Faith justifies the saints of all ages, and to the self-same hope of the faithful pertains all that by Jesus 
Christ, the Mediator between God and man, we acknowledge done, or our fathers reverently accepted as 
to be done. And between Jew and Gentile there is no distinction, since, as the Apostle says, “Circumcision 
is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, but the keeping of God’s commands ,” and if they be kept in 
entirety of faith, they make Christians the true sons of Abraham, that is perfect, for the same Apostle says, 
“For whosoever of you were baptized in Christ Jesus, have put on Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek: 
there is neither slave nor free: there is neither male nor female. For ye are all one in Christ. But if ye are 
Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, heirs according to promise .” 


III. The union of the Divine Head with Its members inseparable. 


There is no doubt therefore, dearly-beloved, that man’s nature has been received by the Son of God into 
such a union that not only in that Man Who is the first-begotten of all creatures, but also in all His saints 
there is one and the self-same Christ, and as the Head cannot be separated from the members, so the 
members cannot be separated from the Head. For although it is not in this life, but in eternity that God is 
to be “all in all ,” yet even now He is the inseparable Inhabitant of His temple, which is the Church, 
according as He Himself promised, saying, “Lo! I am with you all the days till the end of the age .” And 


agreeably therewith the Apostle says, “He is the head of the body, the Church, which is the beginning, the 
first-begotten from the dead, that in all things He may have the pre-eminence, because in Him it was 
pleasing that all fulness (of the Godhead) should dwell, and that through Him all things should be 
reconciled in Himself .” 


IV. Christ’s passion provided a saving mystery and an example for us to follow. 


And what is suggested to our hearts by these and many other references, save that we should in all things 
be renewed in His image Who, remaining “in the form of God ,” deigned to “take the form” of sinful flesh? 
For all our weaknesses, which come from sin, He took on Him without sharing in sin, so that He felt the 
sensation of hunger and thirst and sleep and fatigue, and grief and weeping, and suffered the fiercest 
pangs up to the extremity of death, because no one could be loosed from the snares of death, unless He in 
Whom alone all men’s nature was guileless allowed Himself to be slain by the hands of wicked men. And 
hence our Saviour the Son of God provided for all that believe in Him both a mystery and an example , 
that they might apprehend the one by being born again, and follow the other by imitation. For the blessed 
Apostle Peter teaches this, saying, “Christ suffered for us, leaving you an example that ye should follow 
His steps. Who did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth. Who when He was reviled, reviled not: 
when He suffered, threatened not, but gave Himself up to His unjust judge. Who Himself bare our sins in 
His body on the tree, that being dead to sins, we may live to righteousness .” 


V. Christ not destroyed, but fulfilled and elevated the Law. 


As therefore there is no believer, dearly-beloved, to whom the gifts of grace are denied, so there is no one 
who is not a debtor in the matter of Christian discipline; because, although the severity of the mystic Law 
is done away, yet the benefits of its voluntary observance have increased, as the evangelist John says, 
“Because the Law was given through Moses, but grace and truth came through Jesus Christ .” For all 
things that, according to the Law, went before, whether in the circumcision of the flesh, or in the 
multitude of victims, or in the keeping of the Sabbath, testified of Christ, and foretold the grace of Christ. 
And He is “the end of the Law ,” not by annulling, but by fulfilling its meanings. For although He is at once 
the Author of the old and of the new, yet He changed the symbolic rites connected with the promises, 
because He accomplished the promises and put an end to the announcement by the coming of the 
Announced. But in the matter of moral precepts, no decrees of the earlier Testament are rejected, but 
many of them are amplified by the Gospel teaching: so that the things which give salvation are more 
perfect and clearer than those which promise a Saviour. 


VI. The present effect of Christ’s passion is daily realized by Christians, especially in Holy Baptism. 


All therefore that the Son of God did and taught for the world’s reconciliation, we not only know as a 
matter of past history, but appreciate in the power of its present effect. It is He Who, born of the Virgin 
Mother by the Holy Ghost, fertilizes His unpolluted Church with the same blessed Spirit, that by the birth 
of Baptism an innumerable multitude of sons may be born to God, of Whom it is said, “who were born not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God .” It is He, in Whom the seed of 
Abraham is blessed by the adoption of the whole world , and the patriarch becomes the father of nations 
by the birth, through faith not flesh, of the sons of promise. It is He Who, without excluding any nation, 
makes one flock of holy sheep from every nation under heaven, and daily fulfils what He promised, saying, 
“Other sheep also I have which are not of this fold; them also I must bring, and they shall hear My voice, 
and there shall be one flock and one shepherd .” For though to the blessed Peter first and foremost He 
says, “Feed My sheep ;” yet the one Lord directs the charge of all the shepherds, and feeds those that 
come to the rock with such glad and well-watered pastures, that countless sheep are nourished by the 
richness of His love, and hesitate not to perish for the Shepherd’s sake, even as the good Shepherd 
Himself was content to lay down His life for His sheep. It is He whose sufferings are shared not only by 
the martyrs’ glorious courage, but also in the very act of regeneration by the faith of all the new-born. For 
the renunciation of the devil and belief in God , the passing from the old state into newness of life, the 
casting off of the earthly image, and the putting on of the heavenly form—all this is a sort of dying and 
rising again, whereby he that is received by Christ and receives Christ is not the same after as he was 
before he came to the font, for the body of the regenerate becomes the flesh of the Crucified . 


VII. The good works of Christians are only part of Christ’s good works. 


This change, dearly-beloved, is the handiwork of the Most High , Who “worketh all things in all,” so that 
by the good manner of life observed in each one of the faithful, we know Him to be the Author of all just 
works, and give thanks to God’s mercy, Who so adorns the whole body of the Church with countless 
gracious gifts, that through the many rays of the one Light the same brightness is everywhere diffused, 
and that which is well done by any Christian whatsoever cannot but be part of the glory of Christ. This is 
that true Light which justifies and enlightens every man. This it is that rescues from the power of 
darkness and transfers us into the Kingdom of the Son of God. This it is that by newness of life exalts the 
desires of the mind and quenches the lusts of the flesh. This it is whereby the Lord’s Passover is duly kept 
“With the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth” by the casting away of “the old leaven of wickedness “ 
and the inebriating and feeding of the new creature with the very Lord. For naught else is brought about 
by the partaking of the Body and Blood of Christ than that we pass into that which we then take , and both 


in spirit and in body carry everywhere Him, in and with Whom we were dead, buried, and rose again, as 
the Apostle says, “For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God. For when Christ, your life, shall 
appear, then shall ye also appear with Him in glory .” Who with the Father, &c. 


SERMON LXVII 


(ON THE PASSION, XVI.: DELIVERED ON THE SUNDAY.) 


I. The contemplation of the prophecies of Christ’s suffering are a great source of pious delight. 


The minds of the faithful, beloved, ought indeed always to be occupied with wonder at God’s works and 
their reasoning faculties devoted particularly to those reflexions by which they may gain increase of faith. 
For so long as the pious heart’s attention is directed either to the benefits which all enjoy, or to special 
gifts of His grace, it keeps aloof from many vanities and retires from bodily cares into a spiritual 
seclusion. But this must be the more eagerly and thoroughly done at the season of the Lord Passion, that 
what is then read in the sacred lections may surely be received with the ears of understanding, and that 
the themes which are great in word may be seen to be yet greater from the mysterious realities which 
underlie them. For the first reason for our lifting up our hearts is that the voices of the prophets have 
sung of the things which the truth of the Gospel has also narrated, not as destined to happen, but as 
having happened, and that what man’s ears had not yet learnt was to be accomplished, was already being 
proclaimed as fulfilled by the (Holy ) Spirit. For King David, whose seed according to the flesh is Christ, 
completed his lifetime more than 1,100 years before the day of the Lord’s Crucifixion, and endured none 
of those punishments which he relates as inflicted upon himself. But because by his mouth One spoke Who 
was to take suffering flesh of his stock, the story of the cross is rightly anticipated in the person of him 
who was the bodily ancestor of the Saviour. For David truly suffered in Christ, because Jesus was truly 
crucified in the flesh which He had from David. 


II. The Divine foreknowledge does not account for the Jews’ wickedness so as to excuse them. 


Since then all things which Jewish ungodliness committed against the Lord of Majesty were foretold so 
long before , and the language of the prophets is concerned not so much with things to come as with 
things past, what else is thereby revealed to us but the unchangeable order of God’s eternal decrees, with 
Whom the things which are to be decided are already determined, and what will be is already 
accomplished? For since both the character of our actions and the fulfilment of all our wishes are fore- 
known to God, how much better known to Him are His own works? And He was rightly pleased that things 
should be recorded as if done which nothing could hinder from being done. And hence when the Apostles 
also, being full of the Holy Ghost, suffered the threats and cruelty of Christ’s enemies, they said to God 
with one consent, “For truly in this city against Thy holy Servant Jesus, Whom Thou hast anointed, Herod 
and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the peoples of Israel were gathered together to do what Thy 
hand and Thy counsel ordained to come to pass .” Did then the wickedness of Christ’s persecutors spring 
from God’s plan, and was that unsurpassable crime prefaced and set in motion by the hand of God? 
Clearly we must not think this of the highest Justice: that which was fore-known in respect of the Jews’ 
malice is far different, indeed quite contrary to what was ordained in respect of Christ’s Passion. Their 
desire to slay Him did not proceed from the same source as His to die: nor were their atrocious crime and 
the Redeemer’s endurance the offspring of One Spirit. The Lord did not incite but permit those madmen’s 
naughty hands: nor in His foreknowledge of what must be accomplished did He compel its 
accomplishment, even though it was in order to its accomplishment that He had taken flesh. 


III. Christ was in no sense the Author of His murderer’s guilt. 


In fact, the case of the Crucified is so different from that of His crucifiers that what Christ undertook 
could not be reversed, while what they did could be wiped out. For He Who came to save sinners did not 
refuse mercy even to His murderers, but changed the evil of the wicked into the goodness of the 
believing, that God’s grace might be the more wonderful, being mercifully put in force, not according to 
men’s merits, but according to the multitude of the riches of God’s wisdom and knowledge, seeing that 
they also who had shed the Saviour’s blood were received into the baptismal flood. For, as says the 
Scripture, which contains the Apostles’ acts when the preaching of the blessed Apostle Peter pierced the 
hearts of the Jews, and they acknowledged the iniquity of their crime, saying, “what shall we do, 
brethren?” the same Apostle said, “Repent and be baptized, each one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ 
for the remission of your sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. For to you is the promise, 
and to your sons, and to all that are afar off, whomsoever our Lord God has called,” and soon after the 
Scripture goes on to say: “they therefore that received his word were baptized, and there were added on 
that day about 3,000 souls .” And so, in being willing to suffer their furious rage, the Lord Jesus Christ 
was in no way the Author of their crimes; nor did He force them to desire this, but permitted them to be 
able, and used the madness of the blinded people just as He did also the treachery of His betrayer, whom 
by kindly acts and words He vouchsafed to recall from the awful crime he had conceived, by taking him 
for a disciple, by promoting him to be an apostle, by warning him with signs, by admitting him to the 
revelation of holy mysteries , that one who had lacked no degree of kindness to correct him, might have 
no pretext for his crime at all. 


IV. The enormity of Judas’ crime is set forth. 


But O ungodliest of men, “thou seed of Chanaan and not of Juda ,” and no longer “a vessel of election,” 
but “a son of perdition” and death, thou didst think the devil’s instigations would profit thee better, so 
that, inflamed with the torch of greed, thou wert ablaze to gain 30 pieces of silver and sawest not what 
riches thou wouldst lose. For even if thou didst not think the Lord’s promises were to be believed, what 
reason was there for preferring so small a sum of money to what thou hadst already received? Thou wast 
wont to command the evil spirits, to heal the sick, to receive honour with the rest of the apostles, and that 
thou mightest satisfy thy thirst for gain, it was open to thee to steal from the box that was in thy charge . 
But thy mind, which lusted after forbidden things, was more strongly stimulated by that which was less 
allowed: and the amount of the price pleased thee not so much as the enormity of the sin. Wherefore thy 
wicked bargain is not so detestable merely because thou countedst the Lord so cheap, but because thou 
didst sell Him Who was the Redeemer, yea, even thine, and hadst no pity on thyself . And justly was thy 
punishment put into thine own hands because none could be found more cruelly bent on thy destruction 
than thyself. 


V. Christ’s Passion was for our Redemption by mystery and example. 


The fact, therefore, that at the time appointed, according to the purpose of His will, Jesus Christ was 
crucified, dead, and buried was not the doom necessary to His own condition, but the method of 
redeeming us from captivity. For “the Word became flesh” in order that from the Virgin’s womb He might 
take our suffering nature, and that what could not be inflicted on the Son of God might be inflicted on the 
Son of Man. For although at His very birth the signs of Godhead shone forth in Him, and the whole course 
of His bodily growth was full of wonders, yet had He truly assumed our weaknesses, and without share in 
sin had spared Himself no human frailty, that He might impart what was His to us and heal what was ours 
in Himself. For He, the Almighty Physician, had prepared a two-fold remedy for us in our misery, of which 
the one part consists of mystery and the other of example , that by the one Divine powers may be 
bestowed, by the other human weaknesses driven out . Because as God is the Author of our justification, 
so man is a debtor to pay Him devotion. 


VI. We can only attain to Christ’s perfection by following in His steps. 


Therefore, dearly-beloved, by this unspeakable restoration of our health no place is left us for pride or for 
idleness: because we have nothing which we did not receive , and we are expressly warned not to treat 
the gifts of God’s grace with negligence . For He that comes so timely to our aid justly urges us with 
precept, and He that leads us to glory mercifully incites us to obedience. Wherefore the Lord Himself is 
rightly made our way, because save through Christ there is no coming to Christ. But through Him and to 
Him does he take his way who treads the path of His endurance and humiliation, and on that road you 
may be sure there are not wanting the heats of toil, the clouds of sadness, the storms of fear. The snares 
of the wicked, the persecutions of the unbelieving, the threats of the powerful, the insults of the proud are 
there; and all these things the Lord of hosts and King of glory passed through in the form of our weakness 
and in the likeness of sinful flesh, to the end that amid the danger of this present life we might desire not 
so much to avoid and escape them as to endure and overcome them. 


VII. Christ cry of “Forsaken” on the cross was to teach us the insufficiency of the human nature without 
the Divine. 


Hence it is that the Lord Jesus Christ, our Head, representing all the members of His body in Himself, and 
speaking for those whom He was redeeming in the punishment of the cross, uttered that cry which He 
had once uttered in the psalm, “O God, My God, look upon Me: why hast Thou forsaken Me ?” That cry, 
dearly-beloved, is a lesson, not a complaint. For since in Christ there is one person of God and man, and 
He could not have been forsaken by Him, from Whom He could not be separated, it is on behalf of us, 
trembling and weak ones, that He asks why the flesh that is afraid to suffer has not been heard. For when 
the Passion was beginning, to cure and correct our weak fear He had said, “Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from Me: nevertheless not as I will but as Thou;” and again, “Father, if this cup cannot pass 
except I drink it, Thy will be done .” As therefore He had conquered the tremblings of the flesh, and had 
now accepted the Father’s will, and trampling all dread of death under foot, was then carrying out the 
work of His design, why at the very time of His triumph over such a victory does He seek the cause and 
reason of His being forsaken, that is, not heard, save to show that the feeling which He entertained in 
excuse of His human fears is quite different from the deliberate choice which, in accordance with the 
Father’s eternal decree, He had made for the reconciliation of the world? And thus the very cry of 
“Unheard” is the exposition of a mighty Mystery, because the Redeemer’s power would have conferred 
nothing on mankind if our weakness in Him had obtained what it sought. Let these words dearly-beloved, 
suffice to-day, lest we burden you by the length of our discourse: let us put off the rest till Wednesday. The 
Lord shall hear you if you pray that we may keep our promise through the bounty of Him Who lives and 
reigns for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON LXVIII 


(ON THE PASSION, XVII.: DELIVERED ON THE WEDNESDAY.) 


I. Christ’s Godhead never forsook Him in His Passion. 


The last discourse, dearly-beloved, of which we desire now to give the promised portion, had reached that 
point in the argument where we were speaking of that cry which the crucified Lord uttered to the Father: 
we bade the simple and unthinking hearer not take the words “My God, &c.,” in a sense as if, when Jesus 
was fixed upon the wood of the cross, the Omnipotence of the Father’s Deity had gone away from Him; 
seeing that God’s and Man’s Nature were so completely joined in Him that the union could not be 
destroyed by punishment nor by death. For while each substance retained its own properties, God neither 
held aloof from the suffering of His body nor was made passible by the flesh, because the Godhead which 
was in the Sufferer did not actually suffer. And hence, in accordance with the Nature of the Word made 
Man, He Who was made in the midst of all is the same as He through Whom all things were made. He 
Who is arrested by the hands of wicked men is the same as He Who is bound by no limits. He Who is 
pierced with nails is the same as He Whom no wound can affect. Finally, He Who underwent death is the 
same as He Who never ceased to be eternal, so that both facts are established by indubitable signs, 
namely, the truth of the humiliation in Christ and the truth of the majesty; because Divine power joined 
itself to human frailty to this end, that God, while making what was ours His, might at the same time 
make what was His ours. The Son, therefore, was not separated from the Father, nor the Father from the 
Son; and the unchangeable Godhead and the inseparable Trinity did not admit of any division. For 
although the task of undergoing Incarnation belonged peculiarly to the Only-begotten Son of God, yet the 
Father was not separated from the Son any more than the flesh was separated from the Word . 


II. Christ’s death was voluntary on His part, and yet in saving others He could not save Himself. 


Jesus, therefore, cried with a loud voice, saying, “Why hast Thou forsaken Me?” in order to notify to all 
how it behoved Him not to be rescued, not to be defended, but to be given up into the hands of cruel men, 
that is to become the Saviour of the world and the Redeemer of all men, not by misery but by mercy; and 
not by the failure of succour but by the determination to die. But what must we feel to be the intercessory 
power of His life Who died and rose again by His own inherent power. For the blessed Apostle says the 
Father “spared not His own Son, but gave Him up for us all ;” and again, he says, “For Christ loved the 
Church, and gave Himself up for her, that He might sanctify it .” And hence the giving up of the Lord to 
His Passion was as much of the Father’s as of His own will, so that not only did the Father “forsake” Him, 
but He also abandoned Himself in a certain sense, not in hasty flight, but in voluntary withdrawal. For the 
might of the Crucified restrained itself from those wicked men, and in order to avail Himself of a secret 
design, He refused to avail Himself of His open power. For how would He who had come to destroy death 
and the author of death by His Passion have saved sinners, if he had resisted His persecutors? This, then, 
had been the Jews’ belief, that Jesus had been forsaken by God, against Whom they had been able to 
commit such unholy cruelty; for not understanding the mystery of His wondrous endurance, they said in 
blasphemous mockery: “He saved others, Himself He cannot save. If He be the King of Israel, let Him now 
come down from the cross, and we believe Him .” Not at your blind will, O foolish scribes and wicked 
priests, was the Saviour’s power to be displayed, nor in obedience to blasphemers’ evil tongues was the 
Redemption of mankind to be delayed; for if you had wished to recognize the Godhead of the Son of God, 
you would have observed His numberless works, and they must have confirmed you in that faith, which 
you so deceitfully promise. But if, as you yourselves acknowledge, it is true that He saved others, why 
have those many, great miracles, which have been done under the public gaze, done nothing to soften the 
hardness of your hearts, unless it be because you have always so resisted the Holy Ghost as to turn all 
God’s benefits towards you into your destruction? For even though Christ should descend from the cross, 
you would yet remain in your crime. 


III. A transition was then being effected from the Old to the New Dispensation. 


Therefore the insults of empty exultation were scorned, and the Lord’s mercy in restoring the lost and the 
fallen was not turned from the path of its purpose by contumely or reviling. For a peerless victim was 
being offered to God for the world’s salvation, and the slaying of Christ the true Lamb, predicted through 
sO many ages, was transferring the sons of promise into the liberty of the Faith. The New Testament also 
was being ratified, and in the blood of Christ the heirs of the eternal Kingdom were being enrolled; the 
High Pontiff was entering the Holy of Holies, and to intercede with God the spotless Priest was passing in 
through the veil of His flesh . In fine, so evident a transition was being effected from the Law to the 
Gospel, from the synagogue to the Church, from many sacrifices to the One Victim , that, when the Lord 
gave up the ghost, that mystic veil which hung before and shut out the inner part of the Temple and its 
holy recess was by sudden force torn from top to bottom , for the reason that Truth was displacing 
figures, and forerunners were needless in the presence of Him they announced. To this was added a 
terrible confusion of all the elements, and nature herself withdrew her support from Christ’s crucifiers. 
And although the centurion in charge of the crucifixion, in fright at what he had seen, said “truly this man 
was the Son of God ,” yet the wicked hearts of the Jews, which were harder than all tombs and rocks, is 
not reported to have been pierced by any compunction: so that it seems the Roman soldiers were then 
readier to recognize the Son of God than the priests of Israel. 


IV. Let us profit by fasting and good works at this sacred season of the year. 


Because, then, the Jews, deprived of all the sanctification imparted by these mysteries, turned their light 


into darkness and their “feasts into mourning ,” let us, dearly-beloved, prostrate our bodies and our souls 
and worship God’s Grace, which has been poured out upon all nations, beseeching the merciful Father 
and the rich Redeemer from day to day to give us His aid and enable us to escape all the dangers of this 
life. For the crafty tempter is present everywhere, and leaves nothing free from his snares. Whom, God’s 
mercy helping us, which is stretched out to us amid all dangers, we must ever with stedfast faith resist so 
that, though he never ceases to assail, he may never succeed in carrying the assault. Let all, dearly- 
beloved, religiously keep and profit by the fast, and let no excesses mar the benefits of such self-restraint 
as we have proved convenient both for soul and body. For the things which pertain to sobriety and 
temperance must be the more diligently observed at this season, that a lasting habit may be contracted 
from a brief zeal; and whether in works of mercy or in strict self-denial, no hours may be left idle by the 
faithful, seeing that, as years increase and time glides by, we are bound to increase our store of works, 
and not squander our opportunities. And to devout wills and religious souls God’s Mercy will be granted, 
that He may enable us to obtain that which He enabled us to desire, Who liveth and reigneth with our 
Lord Jesus Christ His Son, and with the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON LxXxI 
(ON THE LORD’S RESURRECTION, I.; DELIVERED ON HOLY SATURDAY IN THE VIGIL OF EASTER .) 


I. We must all be partakers in Christ’s resurrection life. 


In my last sermon , dearly-beloved, not in appropriately, as I think, we explained to you our participation 
in the cross of Christ, whereby the life of believers contains in itself the mystery of Easter, and thus what 
is honoured at the feast is celebrated by our practice. And how useful this is you yourselves have proved, 
and by your devotion have learnt, how greatly benefited souls and bodies are by longer fasts, more 
frequent prayers, and more liberal alms. For there can be hardly any one who has not profited by this 
exercise, and who has not stored up in the recesses of his conscience something over which he may 
rightly rejoice. But these advantages must be retained with persistent care, lest our efforts fall away into 
idleness, and the devil’s malice steal what God’s grace gave. Since, therefore, by our forty days’ 
observance we have wished to bring about this effect, that we should feel something of the Cross at the 
time of the Lord’s Passion, we must strive to be found partakers also of Christ’s Resurrection, and “pass 
from death unto life ,” while we are in this body. For when a man is changed by some process from one 
thing into another, not to be what he was is to him an ending, and to be what he was not is a beginning. 
But the question is, to what a man either dies or lives: because there is a death, which is the cause of 
living, and there is a life, which is the cause of dying. And nowhere else but in this transitory world are 
both sought after, so that upon the character of our temporal actions depend the differences of the eternal 
retributions. We must die, therefore, to the devil and live to God: we must perish to iniquity that we may 
rise to righteousness. Let the old sink, that the new may rise; and since, as says the Truth, “no one can 
serve two masters ,” let not him be Lord who has caused the overthrow of those that stood, but Him Who 
has raised the fallen to victory. 


II. God did not leave His soul in hell, nor suffer His flesh to see corruption. 


Accordingly, since the Apostle says, “the first man is of the earth earthy, the second man is from heaven 
heavenly. As is the earthy, such also are they that are earthy; and as is the heavenly, such also are they 
that are heavenly. As we have borne the image of the earthy, so let us also bear the image of Him Who is 
from heaven ,” we must greatly rejoice over this change, whereby we are translated from earthly 
degradation to heavenly dignity through His unspeakable mercy, Who descended into our estate that He 
might promote us to His, by assuming not only the substance but also the conditions of sinful nature, and 
by allowing the impassibility of Godhead to be affected by all the miseries which are the lot of mortal 
manhood. And hence that the disturbed minds of the disciples might not be racked by prolonged grief, He 
with such wondrous speed shortened the three days’ delay which He had announced, that by joining the 
last part of the first and the first part of the third day to the whole of the second, He cut off a considerable 
portion of the period, and yet did not lessen the number of days. The Saviour’s Resurrection therefore did 
not long keep His soul in Hades, nor His flesh in the tomb; and so speedy was the quickening of His 
uncorrupted flesh that it bore a closer resemblance to slumber than to death, seeing that the Godhead, 
Which quitted not either part of the Human Nature which He had assumed, reunited by Its power that 
which Its power had separated . 


III. Christ’s manifestation after the Resurrection showed that His Person was essentially the same as 
before. 


And then there followed many proofs, whereon the authority of the Faith to be preached through the 
whole world might be based. And although the rolling away of the stone, the empty tomb, the 
arrangement of the linen cloths, and the angels who narrated the whole deed by themselves fully built up 
the truth of the Lord’s Resurrection, yet did He often appear plainly to the eyes both of the women and of 
the Apostles not only talking with them, but also remaining and eating with them, and allowing Himself to 
be handled by the eager and curious hands of those whom doubt assailed. For to this end He entered 
when the doors were closed upon the disciples, and gave them the Holy Spirit by breathing on them, and 


after giving them the light of understanding opened the secrets of the Holy Scriptures, and again Himself 
showed them the wound in the side, the prints of the nails, and all the marks of His most recent Passion, 
whereby it might be acknowledged that in Him the properties of the Divine and Human Nature remained 
undivided, and we might in such sort know that the Word was not what the flesh is, as to confess God’s 
only Son to be both Word and Flesh. 


IV. But though it is the same, it is also glorified. 


The Apostle of the Gentiles, Paul, dearly-beloved, does not disagree with this belief, when he says, “even 
though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now we know Him so no more .” For the Lord’s 
Resurrection was not the ending, but the changing of the flesh, and His substance was not destroyed by 
His increase of power. The quality altered, but the nature did not cease to exist: the body was made 
impassible, which it had been possible to crucify: it was made incorruptible, though it had been possible 
to wound it. And properly is Christ’s flesh said not to be known in that state in which it had been known, 
because nothing remained passible in it, nothing weak, so that it was both the same in essence and not 
the same in glory. But what wonder if S. Paul maintains this about Christ’s body, when he says of all 
spiritual Christians “wherefore henceforth we know no one after the flesh.” Henceforth, he says, we begin 
to experience the resurrection in Christ, since the time when in Him, Who died for all, all our hopes were 
guaranteed to us. We do not hesitate in diffidence, we are not under the suspense of uncertainty, but 
having received an earnest of the promise, we now with the eye of faith see the things which will be, and 
rejoicing in the uplifting of our nature, we already possess what we believe. 


V. Being saved by hope, we must not fulfil the lusts of the flesh. 


Let us not then be taken up with the appearances of temporal matters, neither let our contemplations be 
diverted from heavenly to earthly things. Things which as yet have for the most part not come to pass 
must be reckoned as accomplished: and the mind intent on what is permanent must fix its desires there, 
where what is offered is eternal. For although “by hope we were saved ,” and still bear about with us a 
flesh that is corruptible and mortal, yet we are rightly said not to be in the flesh, if the fleshly affections 
do not dominate us, and are justified in ceasing to be named after that, the will of which we do not follow. 
And so, when the Apostle says, “make not provision for the flesh in the lusts thereof ,” we understand that 
those things are not forbidden us, which conduce to health and which human weakness demands, but 
because we may not Satisfy all our desires nor indulge in all that the flesh lusts after, we recognize that 
we are warned to exercise such self-restraint as not to permit what is excessive nor refuse what is 
necessary to the flesh, which is placed under the mind’s control . And hence the same Apostle says in 
another place, “For no one ever hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it ;” in so far, of 
course, as it must be nourished and cherished not in vices and luxury, but with a view to its proper 
functions, so that nature may recover herself and maintain due order, the lower parts not prevailing 
wrongfully and debasingly over the higher, nor the higher yielding to the lower, lest if vices overpower the 
mind, slavery ensues where there should be supremacy. 


VI. Our godly resolutions must continue all the year round, not be confined to Easter only. 


Let God’s people then recognize that they are a new creation in Christ, and with all vigilance understand 
by Whom they have been adopted and Whom they have adopted . Let not the things, which have been 
made new, return to their ancient instability; and let not him who has “put his hand to the plough “ 
forsake his work, but rather attend to that which he sows than look back to that which he has left behind. 
Let no one fall back into that from which he has risen, but, even though from bodily weakness he still 
languishes under certain maladies, let him urgently desire to be healed and raised up. For this is the path 
of health through imitation of the Resurrection begun in Christ, whereby, notwithstanding the many 
accidents and falls to which in this slippery life the traveller is liable, his feet may be guided from the 
quagmire on to solid ground, for, as it is written, “the steps of a man are directed by the Lord, and He will 
delight in his way. When the just man falls he shall not be overthrown, because the Lord will stretch out 
His hand .” These thoughts, dearly-beloved, must be kept in mind not only for the Easter festival, but also 
for the sanctification of the whole life, and to this our present exercise ought to be directed, that what has 
delighted the souls of the faithful by the experience of a short observance may pass into a habit and 
remain unalterably, and if any fault creep in, it may be destroyed by speedy repentance. And because the 
cure of old-standing diseases is slow and difficult, remedies should be applied early, when the wounds are 
fresh, so that rising ever anew from all downfalls, we may deserve to attain to the incorruptible 
Resurrection of our glorified flesh in Christ Jesus our Lord, Who lives and reigns with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON LXxII 
(ON THE LORD’S RESURRECTION, II.) 
I. The Cross is not only the mystery of salvation, but an example to follow. 


The whole of the Easter mystery, dearly-beloved, has been brought before us in the Gospel narrative, and 
the ears of the mind have been so reached through the ear of flesh that none of you can fail to have a 


who was born in the flesh, of whom the psalm also says, “Since God became man in the midst of it, and 
established it by the will of the Father.” Now what Divine Person was born in it? The Word, and the Spirit 
which became incarnate with the Word by the will of the Father. The Word, therefore, is incarnate; and 
this must be the point of our inquiry: How the Word became flesh,—whether it was by having been 
transfigured, as it were, in the flesh, or by having really clothed Himself in flesh. Certainly it was by a real 
clothing of Himself in flesh. For the rest, we must needs believe God to be unchangeable, and incapable of 
form, as being eternal. But transfiguration is the destruction of that which previously existed. For 
whatsoever is transfigured into some other thing ceases to be that which it had been, and begins to be 
that which it previously was not. God, however, neither ceases to be what He was, nor can He be any 
other thing than what He is. The Word is God, and “the Word of the Lord remaineth for ever,”—even by 
holding on unchangeably in His own proper form. Now, if He admits not of being transfigured, it must 
follow that He be understood in this sense to have become flesh, when He comes to be in the flesh, and is 
manifested, and is seen, and is handled by means of the flesh; since all the other points likewise require to 
be thus understood. For if the Word became flesh by a transfiguration and change of substance, it follows 
at once that Jesus must be a substance compounded of two substances—of flesh and spirit,—a kind of 
mixture, like electrum, composed of gold and silver; and it begins to be neither gold (that is to say, spirit) 
nor silver (that is to say, flesh),—the one being changed by the other, and a third substance produced. 
Jesus, therefore, cannot at this rate be God for He has ceased to be the Word, which was made flesh; nor 
can He be Man incarnate for He is not properly flesh, and it was flesh which the Word became. Being 
compounded, therefore, of both, He actually is neither; He is rather some third substance, very different 
from either. But the truth is, we find that He is expressly set forth as both God and Man; the very psalm 
which we have quoted intimating (of the flesh), that “God became Man in the midst of it, He therefore 
established it by the will of the Father,”—certainly in all respects as the Son of God and the Son of Man, 
being God and Man, differing no doubt according to each substance in its own especial property, 
inasmuch as the Word is nothing else but God, and the flesh nothing else but Man. Thus does the apostle 
also teach respecting His two substances, saying, “who was made of the seed of David;” in which words 
He will be Man and Son of Man. “Who was declared to be the Son of God, according to the Spirit;” in 
which words He will be God, and the Word—the Son of God. We see plainly the twofold state, which is not 
confounded, but conjoined in One Person—Jesus, God and Man. Concerning Christ, indeed, I defer what I 
have to say. (I remark here), that the property of each nature is so wholly preserved, that the Spirit on the 
one hand did all things in Jesus suitable to Itself, such as miracles, and mighty deeds, and wonders; and 
the Flesh, on the other hand, exhibited the affections which belong to it. It was hungry under the devil’s 
temptation, thirsty with the Samaritan woman, wept over Lazarus, was troubled even unto death, and at 
last actually died. If, however, it was only a tertium quid, some composite essence formed out of the Two 
substances, like the electrum (which we have mentioned), there would be no distinct proofs apparent of 
either nature. But by a transfer of functions, the Spirit would have done things to be done by the Flesh, 
and the Flesh such as are effected by the Spirit; or else such things as are suited neither to the Flesh nor 
to the Spirit, but confusedly of some third character. Nay more, on this supposition, either the Word 
underwent death, or the flesh did not die, if so be the Word was converted into flesh; because either the 
flesh was immortal, or the Word was mortal. Forasmuch, however, as the two substances acted distinctly, 
each in its own character, there necessarily accrued to them severally their own operations, and their own 
issues. Learn then, together with Nicodemus, that “that which is born in the flesh is flesh, and that which 
is born of the Spirit is Spirit.” Neither the flesh becomes Spirit, nor the Spirit flesh. In one Person they no 
doubt are well able to be co-existent. Of them Jesus consists—Man, of the flesh; of the Spirit, God—and 
the angel designated Him as “the Son of God,” in respect of that nature, in which He was Spirit, reserving 
for the flesh the appellation “Son of Man.” In like manner, again, the apostle calls Him “the Mediator 
between God and Men,” and so affirmed His participation of both substances. Now, to end the matter, will 
you, who interpret the Son of God to be flesh, be so good as to show us what the Son of Man is? Will He 
then, I want to know, be the Spirit? But you insist upon it that the Father Himself is the Spirit, on the 
ground that “God is a Spirit,” just as if we did not read also that there is “the Spirit of God;” in the same 
manner as we find that as “the Word was God,” so also there is “the Word of God.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


CHRIST NOT THE FATHER, AS PRAXEAS SAID. THE INCONSISTENCY OF THIS OPINION, NO LESS THAN ITS 
ABSURDITY, EXPOSED. THE TRUE DOCTRINE OF JESUS CHRIST ACCORDING TO ST. PAUL, WHO AGREES WITH 
OTHER SACRED WRITERS 


And so, most foolish heretic, you make Christ to be the Father, without once considering the actual force 
of this name, if indeed Christ is a name, and not rather a surname, or designation; for it signifies 
“Anointed.” But Anointed is no more a proper name than Clothed or Shod; it is only an accessory to a 
name. Suppose now that by some means Jesus were also called Vestitus (Clothed), as He is actually called 
Christ from the mystery of His anointing, would you in like manner say that Jesus was the Son of God, and 
at the same time suppose that Vestitus was the Father? Now then, concerning Christ, if Christ is the 
Father, the Father is an Anointed One, and receives the unction of course from another. Else if it is from 
Himself that He receives it, then you must prove it to us. But we learn no such fact from the Acts of the 
Apostles in that ejaculation of the Church to God, “Of a truth, Lord, against Thy Holy Child Jesus, whom 
Thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius Pilate with the Gentiles and the people of Israel were 
gathered together.” These then testified both that Jesus was the Son of God, and that being the Son, He 


picture of the events: for the text of the Divinely-inspired story has clearly shown the treachery of the 
Lord Jesus Christ’s betrayal, the judgment by which He was condemned, the barbarity of His crucifixion, 
and glory of His resurrection. But a sermon is still required of us, that the priests’ exhortation may be 
added to the solemn reading of Holy Writ, as Iam sure you are with pious expectation demanding of us as 
your accustomed due. Because therefore there is no place for ignorance in faithful ears, the seed of the 
Word which consists of the preaching of the Gospel, ought to grow in the soil of your heart, so that, when 
choking thorns and thistles have been removed, the plants of holy thoughts and the buds of right desires 
may spring up freely into fruit. For the cross of Christ, which was set up for the salvation of mortals, is 
both a mystery and an example : a sacrament where by the Divine power takes effect, an example 
whereby man’s devotion is excited: for to those who are rescued from the prisoner’s yoke Redemption 
further procures the power of following the way of the cross by imitation. For if the world’s wisdom so 
prides itself in its error that every one follows the opinions and habits and whole manner of life of him 
whom he has chosen as his leader, how shall we share in the name of Christ save by being inseparably 
united to Him, Who is, as He Himself asserted, “the Way, the Truth, and the Life ?” the Way that is of holy 
living, the Truth of Divine doctrine, and the Life of eternal happiness. 


II. Christ took our nature upon Him for our salvation. 


For when the whole body of mankind had fallen in our first parents, the merciful God purposed so to 
succour, through His only-begotten Jesus Christ, His creatures made after His image, that the restoration 
of our nature should not be effected apart from it, and that our new estate should be an advance upon our 
original position. Happy, if we had not fallen from that which God made us; but happier, if we remain that 
which He has re-made us. It was much to have received form from Christ; it is more to have a substance 
in Christ . For we were taken up into its own proper self by that Nature (which condescended to those 
limitations which loving-kindness dictated and which yet incurred no sort of change. We were taken up by 
that Nature ), which destroyed not what was His in what was ours, nor what was ours in what was His; 
which made the person of the Godhead and of the Manhood so one in Itself that by co-ordination of 
weakness and power, the flesh could not be rendered inviolable through the Godhead, nor the Godhead 
passible through the flesh. We were taken up by that Nature, which did not break off the Branch from the 
common stock of our race, and yet excluded all taint of the sin which has passed upon all men. That is to 
say, weakness and mortality, which were not sin, but the penalty of sin, were undergone by the Redeemer 
of the World in the way of punishment, that they might be reckoned as the price of redemption. What 
therefore in all of us is the heritage of condemnation, is in Christ “the mystery of godliness .” For being 
free from debt, He gave Himself up to that most cruel creditor, and suffered the hands of Jews to be the 
devil’s agents in torturing His spotless flesh. Which flesh He willed to be subject to death, even up to His 
(speedy) resurrection, to this end, that believers in Him might find neither persecution intolerable, nor 
death terrible, by the remembrance that there was no more doubt about their sharing His glory than there 
was about His sharing their nature. 


III. The presence of the risen and ascended Lord is still with us. 


And so, dearly-beloved, if we unhesitatingly believe with the heart what we profess with the mouth, in 
Christ we are crucified, we are dead, we are buried; on the very third day, too, we are raised. Hence the 
Apostle says, “If ye have risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ is, sitting on 
God’s right hand: set your affections on things above, not on things on the earth. For ye are dead, and 
your life is hid with Christ in God. For when Christ, your life, shall have appeared, then shall ye also 
appear with Him in glory .” But that the hearts of the faithful may know that they have that whereby to 
spurn the lusts of the world and be lifted to the wisdom that is above, the Lord promises us His presence, 
saying, “Lo! I am with you all the days, even till the end of the age .” For not in vain had the Holy Ghost 
said by Isaiah: “Behold! a virgin shall conceive and shall bear a Son, and they shall call His name 
Emmanuel, which is, being interpreted, God with us .” Jesus, therefore, fulfils the proper meaning of His 
name, and in ascending into the heavens does not forsake His adopted brethren, though “He sitteth at the 
right hand of the Father,” yet dwells in the whole body, and Himself from above strengthens them for 
patient waiting while He summons them upwards to His glory. 


IV. We must have the same mind as was in Christ Jesus. 


We must not, therefore, indulge in folly amid vain pursuits, nor give way to fear in the midst of adversities. 
On the one side, no doubt, we are flattered by deceits, and on the other weighed down by troubles; but 
because “the earth is full of the mercy of the Lord ,” Christ’s victory is assuredly ours, that what He says 
may be fulfilled, “Fear not, for I have overcome the world .” Whether, then, we fight against the ambition 
of the world, or against the lusts of the flesh, or against the darts of heresy, let us arm ourselves always 
with the Lord’s Cross. For our Paschal feast will never end, if we abstain from the leaven of the old 
wickedness (in the sincerity of truth ). For amid all the changes of this life which is full of various 
afflictions, we ought to remember the Apostle’s exhortation; whereby he instructs us, saying, “Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus: Who being in the form of God counted it not robbery to be 
equal with God, but emptied Himself, taking the form of a bond-servant, being made in the likeness of 
men and found in fashion as a man. Wherefore God also exalted Him, and gave Him a name which is 
above every name, that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow of things in heaven, of things on 


earth, and of things below, and that every tongue should confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory 
of God the Father .” If, he says, you understand “the mystery of great godliness,” and remember what the 
Only-begotten Son of God did for the salvation of mankind, “have that mind in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus,” Whose humility is not to be scorned by any of the rich, not to be thought shame of by any of 
the high-born. For no human happiness whatever can reach so great a height as to reckon it a source of 
shame to himself that God, abiding in the form of God, thought it not unworthy of Himself to take the form 
of a slave. 


V. Only he who holds the truth on the Incarnation can keep Easter properly. 


Imitate what He wrought: love what He loved, and finding in you the Grace of God, love in Him your 
nature in return, since as He was not dispossessed of riches in poverty, lessened not glory in humility, lost 
not eternity in death, so do ye, too, treading in His footsteps, despise earthly things that ye may gain 
heavenly: for the taking up of the cross means the slaying of lusts, the killing of vices, the turning away 
from vanity, and the renunciation of all error. For, though the Lord’s Passover can be kept by no immodest, 
self-indulgent, proud, or miserly person, yet none are held so far aloof from this festival as heretics, and 
especially those who have wrong views on the Incarnation of the Word, either disparaging what belongs to 
the Godhead or treating what is of the flesh as unreal. For the Son of God is true God, having from the 
Father all that the Father is, with no beginning in time, subject to no sort of change, undivided from the 
One God, not different from the Almighty, the eternal Only-begotten of the eternal Father; so that the 
faithful intellect believing in the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost in the same essence of the one 
Godhead, neither divides the Unity by suggesting degrees of dignity, nor confounds the Trinity by merging 
the Persons in one. But it is not enough to know the Son of God in the Father’s nature only, unless we 
acknowledge Him in what is ours without withdrawal of what is His own. For that self-emptying, which He 
underwent for man’s restoration, was the dispensation of compassion, not the loss of power . For, though 
by the eternal purpose of God there was “no other name under heaven given to men whereby they must 
be saved ,” the Invisible made His substance visible, the Intemporal temporal, the Impassible passible: not 
that power might sink into weakness, but that weakness might pass into indestructible power. 


VI. A mystical application of the term “Passover” is given. 


For which reason the very feast which by us is named Pascha, among the Hebrews is called Phase, that is 
Pass-over , as the evangelist attests, saying, “Before the feast of Pascha, Jesus knowing that His hour was 
come that He should pass out of this world unto the Father .” But what was the nature in which He thus 
passed out unless it was ours, since the Father was in the Son and the Son in the Father inseparably? But 
because the Word and the Flesh is one Person, the Assumed is not separated from the Assuming nature, 
and the honour of being promoted is spoken of as accruing to Him that promotes, as the Apostle says ina 
passage we have already quoted, “Wherefore also God exalted Him and gave Him a name which is above 
every name.” Where the exaltation of His assumed Manhood is no doubt spoken of, so that He in Whose 
sufferings the Godhead remains indivisible is likewise coeternal in the glory of the Godhead. And to share 
in this unspeakable gift the Lord Himself was preparing a blessed “passing over” for His faithful ones, 
when on the very threshhold of His Passion he interceded not only for His Apostles and disciples but also 
for the whole Church, saying, “But not for these only I pray, but for those also who shall believe on Me 
through their word, that they all may be one, as Thou also, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also 
may be one in us .” 


VII. Only true believers can keep the Easter Festival. 


In this union they can have no share who deny that in the Son of God, Himself true God, man’s nature 
abides, assailing the health-giving mystery and shutting themselves out from the Easter festival. For, as 
they dissent from the Gospel and gainsay the creed, they cannot keep it with us, because although they 
dare to take to themselves the Christian name, yet they are repelled by every creature who has Christ for 
his Head: for you rightly exult and devoutly rejoice in this sacred season as those who, admitting no 
falsehood into the Truth, have no doubt about Christ’s Birth according to the flesh, His Passion and Death, 
and the Resurrection of His body: inasmuch as without any separation of the Godhead you acknowledge a 
Christ, Who was truly born of a Virgin’s womb, truly hung on the wood of the cross, truly laid in an earthly 
tomb, truly raised in glory, truly set on the right hand of the Father’s majesty; “whence also,” as the 
Apostle says, “we look for a Saviour our Lord Jesus Christ. Who shall refashion the body of our humility to 
become conformed to the body of His glory .” Who liveth and reigneth, &c. 


SERMON LXXIII 
(ON THE LORD’S ASCENSION, I.) 


I. The events recorded as happening after the Resurrection were intended to convince us of its truth. 


Since the blessed and glorious Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, whereby the Divine power in three 
days raised the true Temple of God, which the wickedness of the Jews had overthrown, the sacred forty 
days, dearly-beloved, are to-day ended, which by most holy appointment were devoted to our most 
profitable instruction, so that, during the period that the Lord thus protracted the lingering of His bodily 


presence, our faith in the Resurrection might be fortified by needful proofs. For Christ’s Death had much 
disturbed the disciples’ hearts, and a kind of torpor of distrust had crept over their grief-laden minds at 
His torture on the cross, at His giving up the ghost, at His lifeless body’s burial. For, when the holy 
women, as the Gospel-story has revealed, brought word of the stone rolled away from the tomb, the 
sepulchre emptied of the body, and the angels bearing witness to the living Lord, their words seemed like 
ravings to the Apostles and other disciples. Which doubtfulness, the result of human weakness, the Spirit 
of Truth would most assuredly not have permitted to exist in His own preacher’s breasts, had not their 
trembling anxiety and careful hesitation laid the foundations of our faith. It was our perplexities and our 
dangers that were provided for in the Apostles: it was ourselves who in these men were taught how to 
meet the cavillings of the ungodly and the arguments of earthly wisdom. We are instructed by their 
lookings, we are taught by their hearings, we are convinced by their handlings. Let us give thanks to the 
Divine management and the holy Fathers’ necessary slowness of belief. Others doubted, that we might not 
doubt. 


II. And therefore they are in the highest degree instructive. 


Those days, therefore, dearly-beloved, which intervened between the Lord’s Resurrection and Ascension 
did not pass by in uneventful leisure, but great mysteries were ratified in them, deep truths revealed. In 
them the fear of awful death was removed, and the immortality not only of the soul but also of the flesh 
established. In them, through the Lord’s breathing upon them, the Holy Ghost is poured upon all the 
Apostles, and to the blessed Apostle Peter beyond the rest the care of the Lord’s flock is entrusted, in 
addition to the keys of the kingdom. Then it was that the Lord joined the two disciples as a companion on 
the way, and, to the sweeping away of all the clouds of our uncertainty, upbraided them with the slowness 
of their timorous hearts. Their enlightened hearts catch the flame of faith, and lukewarm as they have 
been, are made to burn while the Lord unfolds the Scriptures. In the breaking of bread also their eyes are 
opened as they eat with Him: how far more blessed is the opening of their eyes, to whom the glorification 
of their nature is revealed than that of our first parents, on whom fell the disastrous consequences of their 
transgression. 


III. They prove the Resurrection of the flesh. 


And in the course of these and other miracles, when the disciples were harassed by bewildering thoughts, 
and the Lord had appeared in their midst and said, “Peace be unto you ,” that what was passing through 
their hearts might not be their fixed opinion (for they thought they saw a spirit not flesh), He refutes their 
thoughts so discordant with the Truth, offers to the doubters’ eyes the marks of the cross that remained in 
His hands and feet, and invites them to handle Him with careful scrutiny, because the traces of the nails 
and spear had been retained to heal the wounds of unbelieving hearts, so that not with wavering faith, but 
with most stedfast knowledge they might comprehend that the Nature which had been lain in the 
sepulchre was to sit on God the Father’s throne. 


IV. Christ’s ascension has given us greater privileges and joys than the devil had taken from us. 


Accordingly, dearly-beloved, throughout this time which elapsed between the Lord’s Resurrection and 
Ascension, God’s Providence had this in view, to teach and impress upon both the eyes and hearts of His 
own people that the Lord Jesus Christ might be acknowledged to have as truly risen, as He was truly born, 
suffered, and died. And hence the most blessed Apostles and all the disciples, who had been both 
bewildered at His death on the cross and backward in believing His Resurrection, were so strengthened 
by the clearness of the truth that when the Lord entered the heights of heaven, not only were they 
affected with no sadness, but were even filled with great joy. And truly great and unspeakable was their 
cause for joy, when in the sight of the holy multitude, above the dignity of all heavenly creatures, the 
Nature of mankind went up, to pass above the angels’ ranks and to rise beyond the archangels’ heights, 
and to have Its uplifting limited by no elevation until, received to sit with the Eternal Father, It should be 
associated on the throne with His glory, to Whose Nature It was united in the Son. Since then Christ’s 
Ascension is our uplifting, and the hope of the Body is raised, whither the glory of the Head has gone 
before, let us exult, dearly-beloved, with worthy joy and delight in the loyal paying of thanks. For to-day 
not only are we confirmed as possessors of paradise, but have also in Christ penetrated the heights of 
heaven, and have gained still greater things through Christ’s unspeakable grace than we had lost through 
the devil’s malice. For us, whom our virulent enemy had driven out from the bliss of our first abode, the 
Son of God has made members of Himself and placed at the right hand of the Father, with Whom He lives 
and reigns in the unity of the Holy Spirit, God for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON LXXIV 
(ON THE LORD’S ASCENSION, IL.) 
I. The Ascension completes our faith in Him, who was God as well as man. 


The mystery of our salvation, dearly-beloved, which the Creator of the universe valued at the price of His 
blood, has now been carried out under conditions of humiliation from the day of His bodily birth to the 
end of His Passion. And although even in “the form of a slave” many signs of Divinity have beamed out, yet 


the events of all that period served particularly to show the reality of His assumed Manhood. But after the 
Passion, when the chains of death were broken, which had exposed its own strength by attacking Him, 
Who was ignorant of sin, weakness was turned into power, mortality into eternity, contumely into glory, 
which the Lord Jesus Christ showed by many clear proofs in the sight of many, until He carried even into 
heaven the triumphant victory which He had won over the dead. As therefore at the Easter 
commemoration, the Lord’s Resurrection was the cause of our rejoicing; so the subject of our present 
gladness is His Ascension, as we commemorate and duly venerate that day on which the Nature of our 
humility in Christ was raised above all the host of heaven, over all the ranks of angels, beyond the height 
of all powers, to sit with God the Father. On which Providential order of events we are founded and built 
up, that God’s Grace might become more wondrous, when, notwithstanding the removal from men’s sight 
of what was rightly felt to command their awe, faith did not fail, hope did not waver, love did not grow 
cold. For it is the strength of great minds and the light of firmly-faithful souls, unhesitatingly to believe 
what is not seen with the bodily sight, and there to fix one’s affections whither you cannot direct your 
gaze. And whence should this Godliness spring up in our hearts, or how should a man be justified by faith, 
if our salvation rested on those things only which lie beneath our eyes? Hence our Lord said to him who 
seemed to doubt of Christ’s Resurrection, until he had tested by sight and touch the traces of His Passion 
in His very Flesh, “because thou hast seen Me, thou hast believed: blessed are they who have not seen 
and yet have believed .” 


II. The Ascension renders our faith more excellent and stronger. 


In order, therefore, dearly-beloved, that we may be capable of this blessedness, when all things were 
fulfilled which concerned the Gospel preaching and the mysteries of the New Testament, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, on the fortieth day after the Resurrection in the presence of the disciples, was raised into heaven, 
and terminated His presence with us in the body, to abide on the Father’s right hand until the times 
Divinely fore-ordained for multiplying the sons of the Church are accomplished, and He comes to judge 
the living and the dead in the same flesh in which He ascended. And so that which till then was visible of 
our Redeemer was changed into a sacramental presence , and that faith might be more excellent and 
stronger, sight gave way to doctrine, the authority of which was to be accepted by believing hearts 
enlightened with rays from above. 


III. The marvellous effects of this faith on all. 


This Faith, increased by the Lord’s Ascension and established by the gift of the Holy Ghost, was not 
terrified by bonds, imprisonments, banishments, hunger, fire, attacks by wild beasts, refined torments of 
cruel persecutors. For this Faith throughout the world not only men, but even women, not only beardless 
boys, but even tender maids, fought to the shedding of their blood. This Faith cast out spirits, drove off 
sicknesses, raised the dead: and through it the blessed Apostles themselves also, who after being 
confirmed by so many miracles and instructed by so many discourses, had yet been panic-stricken by the 
horrors of the Lord’s Passion and had not accepted the truth of His resurrection without hesitation, made 
such progress after the Lord’s Ascension that everything which had previously filled them with fear was 
turned into joy. For they had lifted the whole contemplation of their mind to the Godhead of Him that sat 
at the Father’s right hand, and were no longer hindered by the barrier of corporeal sight from directing 
their minds’ gaze to That Which had never quitted the Father’s side in descending to earth, and had not 
forsaken the disciples in ascending to heaven. 


IV. His Ascension refines our Faith: the ministering of angels to Him shows the extent of His authority. 


The Son of Man and Son of God, therefore, dearly-beloved, then attained a more excellent and holier 
fame, when He betook Himself back to the glory of the Father’s Majesty, and in an ineffable manner began 
to be nearer to the Father in respect of His Godhead, after having become farther away in respect of His 
manhood. A better instructed faith then began to draw closer to a conception of the Son’s equality with 
the Father without the necessity of handling the corporeal substance in Christ, whereby He is less than 
the Father, since, while the Nature of the glorified Body still remained the faith of believers was called 
upon to touch not with the hand of flesh, but with the spiritual understanding the Only-begotten, Who was 
equal with the Father. Hence comes that which the Lord said after His Resurrection, when Mary 
Magdalene, representing the Church, hastened to approach and touch Him: “Touch Me not, for I have not 
yet ascended to My Father :” that is, I would not have you come to Me as to a human body, nor yet 
recognize Me by fleshly perceptions: I put thee off for higher things, I prepare greater things for thee: 
when I have ascended to My Father, then thou shalt handle Me more perfectly and truly, for thou shalt 
grasp what thou canst not touch and believe what thou canst not see. But when the disciples’ eyes 
followed the ascending Lord to heaven with upward gaze of earnest wonder, two angels stood by them in 
raiment shining with wondrous brightness, who also said, “Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing into 
heaven? This Jesus Who was taken up from you into heaven shall so come as ye saw Him going into 
heaven .” By which words all the sons of the Church were taught to believe that Jesus Christ will come 
visibly in the same Flesh wherewith He ascended, and not to doubt that all things are subjected to Him on 
Whom the ministry of angels had waited from the first beginning of His Birth. For, as an angel announced 
to the blessed Virgin that Christ should be conceived by the Holy Ghost, so the voice of heavenly beings 
sang of His being born of the Virgin also to the shepherds. As messengers from above were the first to 


attest His having risen from the dead, so the service of angels was employed to foretell His coming in very 
Flesh to judge the world, that we might understand what great powers will come with Him as Judge, when 
such great ones ministered to Him even in being judged. 


V. We must despise earthly things and rise to things above, especially by active works of mercy and love. 


And so, dearly-beloved, let us rejoice with spiritual joy, and let us with gladness pay God worthy thanks 
and raise our hearts’ eyes unimpeded to those heights where Christ is. Minds that have heard the call to 
be uplifted must not be pressed down by earthly affections , they that are fore-ordained to things eternal 
must not be taken up with the things that perish; they that have entered on the way of Truth must not be 
entangled in treacherous snares, and the faithful must so take their course through these temporal things 
as to remember that they are sojourning in the vale of this world, in which, even though they meet with 
some attractions, they must not sinfully embrace them, but bravely pass through them. For to this 
devotion the blessed Apostle Peter arouses us, and entreating us with that loving eagerness which he 
conceived for feeding Christ’s sheep by the threefold profession of love for the Lord, says, “dearly- 
beloved, I beseech you, as strangers and pilgrims, abstain from fleshly lusts which war against the soul .” 
But for whom do fleshly pleasures wage war, if not for the devil, whose delight it is to fetter souls that 
strive after things above, with the enticements of corruptible good things, and to draw them away from 
those abodes from which he himself has been banished? Against his plots every believer must keep careful 
watch that he may crush his foe on the side whence the attack is made. And there is no more powerful 
weapon, dearly-beloved, against the devil’s wiles than kindly mercy and bounteous charity, by which every 
sin is either escaped or vanquished. But this lofty power is not attained until that which is opposed to it be 
overthrown. And what so hostile to mercy and works of charity as avarice from the root of which spring all 
evils ? And unless it be destroyed by lack of nourishment, there must needs grow in the ground of that 
heart in which this evil weed has taken root, the thorns and briars of vices rather than any seed of true 
goodness. Let us then, dearly-beloved, resist this pestilential evil and “follow after charity ,” without 
which no virtue can flourish, that by this path of love whereby Christ came down to us, we too may mount 
up to Him, to Whom with God the Father and the Holy Spirit is honour and glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON LXXV 


(ON WHITSUNTIDE, I.) 
I. The giving of the Law by Moses prepared the way for the outpouring of the Holy Ghost. 


The hearts of all catholics, beloved, realize that to-day’s solemnity is to be honoured as one of the chief 
feasts, nor is there any doubt that great respect is due to this day, which the Holy Spirit has hallowed by 
the miracle of His most excellent gift. For from the day on which the Lord ascended up above all heavenly 
heights to sit down at God the Father’s right hand, this is the tenth which has shone, and the fiftieth from 
His Resurrection, being the very day on which it began , and containing in itself great revelations of 
mysteries both new and old, by which it is most manifestly revealed that Grace was fore-announced 
through the Law and the Law fulfilled through Grace. For as of old, when the Hebrew nation were 
released from the Egyptians, on the fiftieth day after the sacrificing of the lamb the Law was given on 
Mount Sinai, so after the suffering of Christ, wherein the true Lamb of God was slain, on the fiftieth day 
from His Resurrection, the Holy Ghost came down upon the Apostles and the multitude of believers, so 
that the earnest Christian may easily perceive that the beginnings of the Old Testament were preparatory 
to the beginnings of the Gospel, and that the second covenant was founded by the same Spirit that had 
instituted the first. 


II. How marvellous was the gift of “divers tongues.” 


For as the Apostles’ story testifies: “while the days of Pentecost were fulfilled and all the disciples were 
together in the same place, there occurred suddenly from heaven a sound as of a violent wind coming, and 
filled the whole house where they were sitting. And there appeared to them divided tongues as of fire and 
it sat upon each of them. And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Holy Spirit gave them utterance .” Oh! how swift are the words of wisdom, and where God 
is the Master, how quickly is what is taught, learnt. No interpretation is required for understanding, no 
practice for using, no time for studying, but the Spirit of Truth blowing where He wills , the languages 
peculiar to each nation become common property in the mouth of the Church. And therefore from that day 
the trumpet of the Gospel-preaching has sounded loud: from that day the showers of gracious gifts, the 
rivers of blessings, have watered every desert and all the dry land, since to renew the face of the earth the 
Spirit of God “moved over the waters ,” and to drive away the old darkness flashes of new light shone 
forth, when by the blaze of those busy tongues was kindled the Lord’s bright Word and fervent eloquence, 
in which to arouse the understanding, and to consume sin there lay both a capacity of enlightenment and 
a power of burning. 


III. The three Persons in the Trinity are perfectly equal in all things. 


But although, dearly-beloved, the actual form of the thing done was exceeding wonderful, and 
undoubtedly in that exultant chorus of all human languages the Majesty of the Holy Spirit was present, 


yet no one must think that His Divine substance appeared in what was seen with bodily eyes. For His 
Nature, which is invisible and shared in common with the Father and the Son, showed the character of 
His gift and work by the outward sign that pleased Him, but kept His essential property within His own 
Godhead: because human sight can no more perceive the Holy Ghost than it can the Father or the Son. 
For in the Divine Trinity nothing is unlike or unequal, and all that can be thought concerning Its substance 
admits of no diversity either in power or glory or eternity. And while in the property of each Person the 
Father is one, the Son is another, and the Holy Ghost is another, yet the Godhead is not distinct and 
different; for whilst the Son is the Only begotten of the Father, the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of the Father 
and the Son, not in the way that every creature is the creature of the Father and the Son, but as living and 
having power with Both, and eternally subsisting of That Which is the Father and the Son . And hence 
when the Lord before the day of His Passion promised the coming of the Holy Spirit to His disciples, He 
said, “I have yet many things to say to you, but ye cannot bear them now. But when He, the Spirit of Truth 
shall have come, He shall guide you into all the Truth. For He shall not speak from Himself, but 
whatsoever He shall have heard, He shall speak and shall announce things to come unto you. All things 
that the Father hath are Mine: therefore said I that He shall take of Mine, and shall announce it to you .” 
Accordingly, there are not some things that are the Father’s, and other the Son’s, and other the Holy 
Spirit’s: but all things whatsoever the Father has, the Son also has, and the Holy Spirit also has: nor was 
there ever a time when this communion did not exist, because with Them to have all things is to always 
exist. In them let no times, no grades, no differences be imagined , and, if no one can explain that which is 
true concerning God, let no one dare to assert what is not true. For it is more excusable not to make a full 
statement concerning His ineffable Nature than to frame an actually wrong definition. And so whatever 
loyal hearts can conceive of the Father’s eternal and unchangeable Glory, let them at the same time 
understand it of the Son and of the Holy Ghost without any separation or difference. For we confess this 
blessed Trinity to be One God for this reason, because in these three Persons there is no diversity either 
of substance, or of power, or of will, or of operation. 


IV. The Macedonian heresy is as blasphemous as the Arian. 


As therefore we abhor the Arians, who maintain a difference between the Father and the Son, so also we 
abhor the Macedonians , who, although they ascribe equality to the Father and the Son, yet think the Holy 
Ghost to be of a lower nature, not considering that they thus fall into that blasphemy, which is not to be 
forgiven either in the present age or in the judgment to come, as the Lord says: “whosoever shall have 
spoken a word against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him, but he that shall have spoken against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him either in this age or in the age to come .” And so to persist in this 
impiety is unpardonable, because it cuts him off from Him, by Whom he could confess: nor will he ever 
attain to healing pardon, who has no Advocate to plead for him. For from Him comes the invocation of the 
Father, from Him come the tears of penitents, from Him come the groans of suppliants, and “no one can 
call Jesus the Lord save in the Holy Ghost ,” Whose Omnipotence as equal and Whose Godhead as one, 
with the Father and the Son, the Apostle most clearly proclaims, saying, “there are divisions of graces but 
the same Spirit; and the divisions of ministrations but the same Lord; and there are divisions of operations 
but the same God, Who worketh all things in all .” 


V. The Spirit’s work is still continued in the Church. 


By these and other numberless proofs, dearly-beloved, with which the authority of the Divine utterances is 
ablaze, let us with one mind be incited to pay reverence to Whitsuntide, exulting in honour of the Holy 
Ghost, through Whom the whole catholic Church is sanctified, and every rational soul quickened; Who is 
the Inspirer of the Faith, the Teacher of Knowledge, the Fount of Love, the Seal of Chastity, and the Cause 
of all Power. Let the minds of the faithful rejoice, that throughout the world One God, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, is praised by the confession of all tongues, and that that sign of His Presence, which appeared 
in the likeness of fire, is still perpetuated in His work and gift. For the Spirit of Truth Himself makes the 
house of His glory shine with the brightness of His light, and will have nothing dark nor lukewarm in His 
temple. And it is through His aid and teaching also that the purification of fasts and alms has been 
established among us. For this venerable day is followed by a most wholesome practice, which all the 
saints have ever found most profitable to them, and to the diligent observance of which we exhort you 
with a shepherd’s care, to the end that if any blemish has been contracted in the days just passed through 
heedless negligence, it may be atoned for by the discipline of fasting and corrected by pious devotion. On 
Wednesday and Friday, therefore, let us fast, and on Saturday for this very purpose keep vigil with 
accustomed devotion, through Jesus Christ our Lord, Who with the Father and the Holy Ghost lives and 
reigns for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON LXXVII 
(ON WHITSUNTIDE, III.) 


I. The Holy Ghost’s work did not begin at Pentecost, but was continued because the Holy Trinity is One in 
action and in will. 


To-day’s festival, dearly-beloved, which is held in reverence by the whole world, has been hallowed by that 


advent of the Holy Ghost, which on the fiftieth day after the Lord’s Resurrection, descended on the 
Apostles and the multitude of believers , even as it was hoped. And there was this hope, because the Lord 
Jesus had promised that He should come, not then first to be the Indweller of the saints, but to kindle toa 
greater heat, and to fill with larger abundance the hearts that were dedicated to Him, increasing, not 
commencing His gifts, not fresh in operation because richer in bounty. For the Majesty of the Holy Ghost 
is never separate from the Omnipotence of the Father and the Son, and whatever the Divine government 
accomplishes in the ordering of all things, proceeds from the Providence of the whole Trinity. Therein 
exists unity of mercy and loving-kindness, unity of judgment and justice: nor is there any division in action 
where there is no divergence of will. What, therefore, the Father enlightens, the Son enlightens, and the 
Holy Ghost enlightens: and while there is one Person of the Sent, another of the Sender, and another of 
the Promiser, both the Unity and the Trinity are at the same time revealed to us, so that the Essence 
which possesses equality and does not admit of solitariness is understood to belong to the same 
Substance but not the same Person. 


II. Each Person in the Trinity took part in our Redemption. 


The fact, therefore, that, with the co-operation of the inseparable Godhead still perfect, certain things are 
performed by the Father, certain by the Son, and certain by the Holy Spirit, in particular belongs to the 
ordering of our Redemption and the method of our salvation. For if man, made after the image and 
likeness of God, had retained the dignity of his own nature, and had not been deceived by the devil’s wiles 
into transgressing through lust the law laid down for him, the Creator of the world would not have 
become a Creature, the Eternal would not have entered the sphere of time, nor God the Son, Who is equal 
with God the Father, have assumed the form of a slave and the likeness of sinful flesh. But because “by the 
devil’s malice death entered into the world ,” and captive humanity could not otherwise be set free 
without His undertaking our cause, Who without loss of His majesty should both become true Man, and 
alone have no taint of sin, the mercy of the Trinity divided for Itself the work of our restoration in such a 
way that the Father should be propitiated, the Son should propitiate , and the Holy Ghost enkindle. For it 
was necessary that those who are to be saved should also do something on their part, and by the turning 
of their hearts to the Redeemer should quit the dominion of the enemy, even as the Apostle says, “God 
sent the Spirit of His Son into our hearts, crying Abba, Father ,” “And where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty ,” and “no one can call Jesus Lord except in the Holy Spirit .” 


III. But this apportionment of functions does not mar the Unity of the Trinity. 


If, therefore, under guiding grace, dearly-beloved, we faithfully and wisely understand what is the 
particular work of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and what is common to the Three in our 
restoration, we shall without doubt so accept what has been wrought for us by humiliation and in the body 
as to think nothing unworthy about the One and Selfsame Glory of the Trinity. For although no mind is 
competent to think, no tongue to speak about God, yet whatever that is which the human intellect 
apprehends about the essence of the Father’s Godhead, unless one and the selfsame truth is held 
concerning His Only-begotten or the Holy Spirit, our meditations are disloyal, and beclouded by the 
intrusions of the flesh, and even that is lost, which seemed a right conclusion concerning the Father, 
because the whole Trinity is forsaken, if the Unity therein is not maintained; and That Which is different 
by any inequality can in no true sense be One. 


IV. In thinking upon God, we must put aside all material notions. 


When, therefore, we fix our minds on confessing the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, let us keep 
far from our thoughts the forms of things visible, the ages of beings born in time, and all material bodies 
and places. Let that which is extended in space, that which is enclosed by limit, and whatever is not 
always everywhere and entire be banished from the heart. The conception of the Triune Godhead must 
put aside the idea of interval or of grade , and if a man has attained any worthy thought of God, let him 
not dare to withhold it from any Person therein, as if to ascribe with more honour to the Father that which 
he does not ascribe to the Son and Spirit. It is not true Godliness to put the Father before the Only- 
begotten: insult to the Son is insult to the Father: what is detracted from the One is detracted from Both. 
For since Their Eternity and Godhead are alike common, the Father is not accounted either Almighty and 
Unchangeable, if He begot One less than Himself or gained by having One Whom before He had not . 


V. Christ as Man is less than the Father, as God co-equal. 


The Lord Jesus does, indeed, say to His disciples, as was read in the Gospel lection, “if ye loved Me, ye 
would assuredly rejoice, because I go to the Father, because the Father is greater than I ;” but those ears, 
which have often heard the words, “I and the Father are One ,” and “He that sees Me, sees the Father also 
,” accept the saying without supposing a difference of Godhead or understanding it of that Essence which 
they know to be co-eternal and of the same nature with the Father. Man’s uplifting, therefore, in the 
Incarnation of the Word, is commended to the holy Apostles also, and they, who were distressed at the 
announcement of the Lord’s departure from them, are incited to eternal joy over the increase in their 
dignity; “If ye loved Me,” He says, “ye would assuredly rejoice, because I go to the Father:” that is, if, with 
complete knowledge ye saw what glory is bestowed on you by the fact that, being begotten of God the 
Father, I have been born of a human mother also, that being invisible I have made Myself visible, that 


mou 


being eternal “in the form of God” I accepted the “form of a slave,” “ye would rejoice because I go to the 
Father.” For to you is offered this ascension, and your humility is in Me raised to a place above all heavens 
at the Father’s right hand. But I, Who am with the Father that which the Father is, abide undivided with 
My Father, and in coming from Him to you I do not leave Him, even as in returning to Him from you I do 
not forsake you. Rejoice, therefore, “because I go to the Father, because the Father is greater than I.” For 
I have united you with Myself, and am become Son of Man that you might have power to be sons of God. 
And hence, though I am One in both forms, yet in that whereby I am conformed to you I am less than the 
Father, whereas in that whereby I am not divided from the Father I am greater even than Myself. And so 
let the Nature, which is less than the Father, go to the Father, that the Flesh may be where the Word 
always is, and that the one Faith of the catholic Church may believe that He Whom as Man it does not 
deny to be less, is equal as God with the Father. 


VI. And this equality which the Son has with the Father, the Holy Ghost also has. 


Accordingly, dearly-beloved, let us despise the vain and blind cunning of ungodly heretics, which flatters 
itself over its crooked interpretation of this sentence, and when the Lord says, “All things that the Father 
hath are Mine ,” does not understand that it takes away from the Father whatever it dares to deny to the 
Son, and is so foolish in matters even which are human as to think, that what is His Father’s has ceased to 
belong to His Only-begotten, because He has taken on Him what is ours. Mercy in the case of God does 
not lessen power, nor is the reconciliation of the creature whom He loves a falling off of Eternal glory. 
What the Father has the Son also has, and what the Father and the Son have, the Holy Ghost also has, 
because the whole Trinity together is One God. But this Faith is not the discovery of earthly wisdom nor 
the conviction of man’s opinion: the Only-begotten Son has taught it Himself, and the Holy Ghost has 
established it Himself, concerning Whom no other conception must be formed than is formed concerning 
the Father and the Son. Because albeit He is not the Father nor the Son, yet He is not separable from the 
Father and the Son: and as He has His own personality in the Trinity, so has He One substance in Godhead 
with the Father and the Son, filling all things, containing all things, and with the Father and the Son 
controlling all things, to Whom is the honour and glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON LXXVIII 


(ON THE WHITSUNTIDE FAST, I.) 


I. Since the Apostles’ day till now self-restraint is the best defence against the Devil’s assaults. 


To-day’s festival, dearly-beloved, hallowed by the descent of the Holy Ghost, is followed, as you know by a 
solemn fast, which being a salutary institution for the healing of soul and body, we must keep with devout 
observance. For when the Apostles had been filled with the promised power, and the Spirit of Truth had 
entered their hearts, we doubt not that among the other mysteries of heavenly doctrine this discipline of 
spiritual selfrestraint was first thought of at the prompting of the Paraclete in order that minds sanctified 
by fasting might be fitter for the chrism to be bestowed on them . The disciples of Christ had the 
protection of the Almighty aid, and the chiefs of the infant Church were guarded by the whole Godhead of 
the Father and the Son through the presence of the Holy Ghost. But against the threatened attacks of 
persecutors, against the terrifying shouts of the ungodly, they could not fight with bodily strength or 
pampered flesh, since that which delights the outer does most harm to the inner man, and the more one’s 
fleshly substance is kept in subjection, the more purified is the reasoning soul. 


II. The tempter is foiled in attacks upon those who have learnt these tactics. 


And so those teachers, who have instructed all the Church’s sons by their examples and their traditions, 
began the rudiments of the Christian warfare with holy fasts, that, having to fight against spiritual 
wickednesses, they might take the armour of abstinence, wherewith to slay the incentives to vice. For 
invisible foes and incorporeal enemies will have no strength against us, if we be not entangled in any lusts 
of the flesh. The desire to hurt us is indeed ever active in the tempter, but he will be disarmed and 
powerless, if he find no vantage ground within us from which to attack us. But who, encompassed with 
this frail flesh, and placed in this body of death, even one who has made much decided progress, can be so 
sure of his safety now, as to believe himself free from the peril of all allurements? Although Divine Grace 
gives daily victory to His saints , yet He does not remove the occasion for fighting, because this very fact 
is part of our Protector’s Mercy, Who has always designed that something should remain for our ever- 
changing nature to win, lest it should boast itself on the ending of the battle. 


III. And so this fast comes very opportunely after the feast of Whitsuntide. 


Therefore, after the days of holy gladness, which we have devoted to the honour of the Lord rising from 
the dead and then ascending into heaven, and after receiving the gift of the Holy Ghost, a fast is ordained 
as a wholesome and needful practice, so that, if perchance through neglect or disorder even amid the joys 
of the festival any undue licence has broken out, it may be corrected by the remedy of strict abstinence, 
which must be the more scrupulously carried out in order that what was on this day Divinely bestowed on 
the Church may abide in us. For being made the Temple of the Holy Ghost, and watered with a greater 
supply than ever of the Divine Stream, we ought not to be conquered by any lusts nor held in possession 


by any vices in order that the habitation of Divine power may be stained with no pollution. 
IV. And by proper use of it we shall win God’s favour. 


And this assuredly it is possible for all to obtain, God helping and guiding us, if by the purification of 
fasting and by merciful liberality, we take pains to be set free from the filth of sins, and to be rich in the 
fruits of love. For whatever is spent in feeding the poor, in healing the sick, in ransoming prisoners, or in 
any other deeds of piety, is not lessened but increased, nor will that ever be lost in the sight of God which 
the loving-kindness of the faithful has expended, seeing that whatever a man gives in relief, he lays up for 
his own reward. For “blessed are the merciful, since God shall have mercy on them ;” nor wilt 
shortcomings be remembered, where the presence of true religion has been attested. On Wednesday and 
Friday, therefore, let us fast, and on Saturday let us keep vigil in the presence of the most blessed Apostle, 
Peter, by whose prayers we surely trust to be set free both from spiritual foes and bodily enemies; through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who with the Father and the Holy Ghost, lives and reigns for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON LXXXII 
ON THE FEAST OF THE APOSTLES PETER AND PAUL JUNE 29) 


I. Rome owes its high position to these Apostles. 


The whole world, dearly-beloved, does indeed take part in all holy anniversaries, and loyalty to the one 
Faith demands that whatever is recorded as done for all men’s salvation should be everywhere celebrated 
with common rejoicings. But, besides that reverence which to-day’s festival has gained from all the world, 
it is to be honoured with special and peculiar exultation in our city, that there may be a predominance of 
gladness on the day of their martyrdom in the place where the chief of the Apostles met their glorious end 
. For these are the men, through whom the light of Christ’s gospel shone on thee, O Rome, and through 
whom thou, who wast the teacher of error, wast made the disciple of Truth. These are thy holy Fathers 
and true shepherds, who gave thee claims to be numbered among the heavenly kingdoms, and built thee 
under much better and happier auspices than they, by whose zeal the first foundations of thy walls were 
laid: and of whom the one that gave thee thy name defiled thee with his brother’s blood . These are they 
who promoted thee to such glory, that being made a holy nation, a chosen people, a priestly and royal 
state , and the head of the world through the blessed Peter’s holy See thou didst attain a wider sway by 
the worship of God than by earthly government. For although thou wert increased by many victories, and 
didst extend thy rule on land and sea, yet what thy toils in war subdued is less than what the peace of 
Christ has conquered. 


II. The extension of the Roman empire was part of the Divine scheme. 


For the good, just, and Almighty God, Who has never withheld His mercy from mankind, and has ever 
instructed all men alike in the knowledge of Himself by the most abundant benefits, has by a more secret 
counsel and a deeper love shown pity upon the wanderers’ voluntary blindness and proclivities to evil, by 
sending His co-equal and co-eternal Word. Which becoming flesh so united the Divine Nature with the 
human that He by lowering His Nature to the uttermost has raised our nature to the highest. But that the 
result of this unspeakable Grace might be spread abroad throughout the world, God’s Providence made 
ready the Roman empire, whose growth has reached such limits that the whole multitude of nations are 
brought into close connexion. For the Divinely-planned work particularly required that many kingdoms 
should be leagued together under one empire, so that the preaching of the world might quickly reach to 
all people, when they were held beneath the rule of one state. And yet that state, in ignorance of the 
Author of its aggrandisement though it rule almost all nations, was enthralled by the errors of them all, 
and seemed to itself to have fostered religion greatly, because it rejected no falsehood. And hence its 
emancipation through Christ was the more wondrous that it had been so fast bound by Satan. 


III. On the dispersing of the Twelve, St. Peter was sent to Rome. 


For when the twelve Apostles, after receiving through the Holy Ghost the power of speaking with all 
tongues, had distributed the world into parts among themselves, and undertaken to instruct it in the 
Gospel, the most blessed Peter, chief of the Apostolic band, was appointed to the citadel of the Roman 
empire, that the light of Truth which was being displayed for the salvation of all the nations, might spread 
itself more effectively throughout the body of the world from the head itself. What nation had not 
representatives then living in this city; or what peoples did not know what Rome had learnt? Here it was 
that the tenets of philosophy must be crushed, here that the follies of earthly wisdom must be dispelled, 
here that the cult of demons must be refuted, here that the blasphemy of all idolatries must be rooted out, 
here where the most persistent superstition had gathered together all the various errors which had 
anywhere been devised. 


IV. St. Peter’s love conquered his fears in coming to Rome. 


To this city then, most blessed Apostle Peter, thou dost not fear to come, and when the Apostle Paul, the 
partner of thy glory, was still busied with regulating other churches, didst enter this forest of roaring 


beasts, this deep, stormy ocean with greater boldness than when thou didst walk upon the sea. And thou 
who hadst been frightened by the high priest’s maid in the house of Caiaphas, hadst no fear of Rome the 
mistress of the world. Was there any less power in Claudius, any less cruelty in Nero than in the judgment 
of Pilate or the Jews’ savage rage? So then it was the force of love that conquered the reasons for fear: 
and thou didst not think those to be feared whom thou hadst undertaken to love. But this feeling of 
fearless affection thou hadst even then surely conceived when the profession of thy love for the Lord was 
confirmed by the mystery of the thrice-repeated question. And nothing else was demanded of this thy 
earnest purpose than that thou shouldst bestow the food wherewith thou hadst thyself been enriched, on 
feeding His sheep whom thou didst love. 


V. S. Peter was providentially prepared for his great mission. 


Thy confidence also was increased by many miraculous signs, by many gifts of grace, by many proofs of 
power. Thou hadst already taught the people, who from the number of the circumcised had believed: thou 
hadst already founded the Church at Antioch, where first the dignity of the Christian name arose: thou 
hadst already instructed Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, in the laws of the Gospel- 
message: and, without doubt as to the success of the work, with full knowledge of the short span of thy 
life didst carry the trophy of Christ’s cross into the citadel of Rome, whither by the Divine fore-ordaining 
there accompanied thee the honour of great power and the glory of much suffering. 


VI. Many noble martyrs have sprung from the blood of SS. Peter and Paul. 


Thither came also thy blessed brother-Apostle Paul, “the vessel of election ,” and the special teacher of 
the Gentiles, and was associated with thee at a time when all innocence, all modesty, all freedom was in 
jeopardy under Nero’s rule. Whose fury, inflamed by excess of all vices, hurled him headlong into such a 
fiery furnace of madness that he was the first to assail the Christian name with a general persecution, as 
if God’s Grace could be quenched by the death of saints, whose greatest gain it was to win eternal 
happiness by contempt of this fleeting life. “Precious,” therefore, “in the eyes of the Lord is the death of 
His saints :” nor can any degree of cruelty destroy the religion which is founded on the mystery of Christ’s 
cross. Persecution does not diminish but increase the church, and the Lord’s field is clothed with an ever 
richer crop, while the grains, which fall singly, spring up and are multiplied a hundred-fold . Hence how 
large a progeny have sprung from these two Heaven-sown seeds is shown by the thousands of blessed 
martyrs, who, rivalling the Apostles’ triumphs, have traversed the city far and wide in purple-clad and 
ruddy-gleaming throngs, and crowned it, as it were with a single diadem of countless gems. 


VII. No distinction must be drawn between the merits of the two. 


And over this band, dearly-beloved, whom God has set forth for our example in patience and for our 
confirmation in the Faith, there must be rejoicing everywhere in the commemoration of all the saints, but 
of these two Fathers’ excellence we must rightly make our boast in louder joy, for God’s Grace has raised 
them to so high a place among the members of the Church, that He has set them like the twin light of the 
eyes in the body, whose Head is Christ. About their merits and virtues, which pass all power of speech, we 
must not make distinctions, because they were equal in their election , alike in their toils, undivided in 
their death. But as we have proved for ourselves, and our forefathers maintained, we believe, and are sure 
that, amid all the toils of this life, we must always be assisted in obtaining God’s Mercy by the prayers of 
special interceders, that we may be raised by the Apostles’ merits in proportion as we are weighed down 
by our own sins. Through our Lord Jesus Christ, &c. 


SERMON LXXXIV 
CONCERNING THE NEGLECT OF THE COMMEMORATION 


I. The Churchmen of Rome are in danger of forgetting past judgments and mercies, and becoming 
ungrateful to God. 


The fewness of those who were present has of itself shown, dearly-beloved, that the religious devotion 
wherewith, in commemoration of the day of our chastisement and release, the whole body of the faithful 
used to flock together in order to give God thanks, has on this last occasion been almost entirely 
neglected: and this has caused me much sadness of heart and great fear. For there is much danger of men 
becoming ungrateful to God, and through forgetfulness of His benefits not feeling sorrow for the 
chastisement, nor joy for the liberation. Accordingly I fear, dearly-beloved, lest that utterance of the 
Prophet be addressed in rebuke to such men, which says, “thou hast scourged them and they have not 
grieved: thou hast chastised them, and they have refused to receive correction. “ For what amendment is 
shown by them in whom such aversion to God’s service is found? One is ashamed to say it, but one must 
not keep silence: more is spent upon demons than upon the Apostles, and mad spectacles draw greater 
crowds than blessed martyrdoms . Who was it that restored this city to safety? that rescued it from 
captivity? the games of the circus-goers or the care of the saints? surely it was by the saints’ prayers that 
the sentence of Divine displeasure was diverted, so that we who deserved wrath, were reserved for 
pardon. 


was anointed by the Father. Christ therefore must be the same as Jesus who was anointed by the Father, 
and not the Father, who anointed the Son. To the same effect are the words of Peter: “Let all the house of 
Israel know assuredly that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and 
Christ,” that is, Anointed. John, moreover, brands that man as “a liar” who “denieth that Jesus is the 
Christ;” whilst on the other hand he declares that “every one is born of God who believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ.” Wherefore he also exhorts us to believe in the name of His (the Father’s,) Son Jesus Christ, 
that “our fellowship may be with the Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ.” Paul, in like manner, 
everywhere speaks of “God the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ.” When writing to the Romans, he gives 
thanks to God through our Lord Jesus Christ. To the Galatians he declares himself to be “an apostle not of 
men, neither by man, but through Jesus Christ and God the Father.” You possess indeed all his writings, 
which testify plainly to the same effect, and set forth Two—God the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of the Father. (They also testify) that Jesus is Himself the Christ, and under one or the other 
designation the Son of God. For precisely by the same right as both names belong to the same Person, 
even the Son of God, does either name alone without the other belong to the same Person. Consequently, 
whether it be the name Jesus which occurs alone, Christ is also understood, because Jesus is the Anointed 
One; or if the name Christ is the only one given, then Jesus is identified with Him, because the Anointed 
One is Jesus. Now, of these two names Jesus Christ, the former is the proper one, which was given to Him 
by the angel; and the latter is only an adjunct, predicable of Him from His anointing,—thus suggesting the 
proviso that Christ must be the Son, not the Father. How blind, to be sure, is the man who fails to perceive 
that by the name of Christ some other God is implied, if he ascribes to the Father this name of Christ! For 
if Christ is God the Father, when He says, “I ascend unto my Father and your Father, and to my God and 
your God,” He of course shows plainly enough that there is above Himself another Father and another 
God. If, again, the Father is Christ, He must be some other Being who “strengtheneth the thunder, and 
createth the wind, and declareth unto men His Christ.” And if “the kings of the earth stood up, and the 
rulers were gathered together against the Lord and against His Christ,” that Lord must be another Being, 
against whose Christ were gathered together the kings and the rulers. And if, to quote another passage, 
“Thus saith the Lord to my Lord Christ,” the Lord who speaks to the Father of Christ must be a distinct 
Being. Moreover, when the apostle in his epistle prays, “That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ may give 
unto you the spirit of wisdom and of knowledge,” He must be other (than Christ), who is the God of Jesus 
Christ, the bestower of spiritual gifts. And once for all, that we may not wander through every passage, 
He “who raised up Christ from the dead, and is also to raise up our mortal bodies,” must certainly be, as 
the quickener, different from the dead Father, or even from the quickened Father, if Christ who died is the 
Father. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


IT WAS CHRIST THAT DIED. THE FATHER IS INCAPABLE OF SUFFERING EITHER SOLELY OR WITH ANOTHER. 
BLASPHEMOUS CONCLUSIONS SPRING FROM PRAXEAS’ PREMISES 


Silence! Silence on such blasphemy. Let us be content with saying that Christ died, the Son of the Father; 
and let this suffice, because the Scriptures have told us so much. For even the apostle, to his declaration— 
which he makes not without feeling the weight of it—that “Christ died,” immediately adds, “according to 
the Scriptures,” in order that he may alleviate the harshness of the statement by the authority of the 
Scriptures, and so remove offence from the reader. Now, although when two substances are alleged to be 
in Christ—namely, the divine and the human—it plainly follows that the divine nature is immortal, and that 
which is human is mortal, it is manifest in what sense he declares “Christ died”—even in the sense in 
which He was flesh and Man and the Son of Man, not as being the Spirit and the Word and the Son of 
God. In short, since he says that it was Christ (that is, the Anointed One) that died, he shows us that that 
which died was the nature which was anointed; in a word, the flesh. Very well, say you; since we on our 
side affirm our doctrine in precisely the same terms which you use on your side respecting the Son, we 
are not guilty of blasphemy against the Lord God, for we do not maintain that He died after the divine 
nature, but only after the human. Nay, but you do blaspheme; because you allege not only that the Father 
died, but that He died the death of the cross. For “cursed are they which are hanged on a tree,”—a curse 
which, after the law, is compatible to the Son (inasmuch as “Christ has been made a curse for us,” but 
certainly not the Father); since, however, you convert Christ into the Father, you are chargeable with 
blasphemy against the Father. But when we assert that Christ was crucified, we do not malign Him with a 
curse; we only re-affirm the curse pronounced by the law: nor indeed did the apostle utter blasphemy 
when he said the same thing as we. Besides, as there is no blasphemy in predicating of the subject that 
which is fairly applicable to it; so, on the other hand, it is blasphemy when that is alleged concerning the 
subject which is unsuitable to it. On this principle, too, the Father was not associated in suffering with the 
Son. The heretics, indeed, fearing to incur direct blasphemy against the Father, hope to diminish it by this 
expedient: they grant us so far that the Father and the Son are Two; adding that, since it is the Son indeed 
who suffers, the Father is only His fellow-sufferer. But how absurd are they even in this conceit! For what 
is the meaning of “fellow-suffering,” but the endurance of suffering along with another? Now if the Father 
is incapable of suffering, He. is incapable of suffering in company with another; otherwise, if He can 
suffer with another, He is of course capable of suffering. You, in fact, yield Him nothing by this subterfuge 
of your fears. You are afraid to say that He is capable of suffering whom you make to be capable of fellow- 
suffering. Then, again, the Father is as incapable of fellow-suffering as the Son even is of suffering under 
the conditions of His existence as God. Well, but how could the Son suffer, if the Father did not suffer with 


II. Let them avail themselves betimes of God’s long-suffering and return to Him. 


I entreat you, beloved, let those words of the Saviour touch your hearts, Who, when by the power of His 
mercy He had cleansed ten lepers, said that only one of them all had returned to give thanks : meaning 
without doubt that, though the ungrateful ones had gained soundness of body, yet their failure in this 
godly duty arose from ungodliness of heart. And therefore, dearly-beloved, that this brand of ingratitude 
may not be applied to you, return to the Lord, remembering the marvels which He has deigned to perform 
among us; and ascribing our release not, as the ungodly suppose, to the influences of the stars, but to the 
unspeakable mercy of Almighty God, Who has deigned to soften the hearts of raging barbarians, betake 
yourselves to the commemoration of so great a benefit with all the vigour of faith. Grave neglect must be 
atoned for by yet greater tokens of repentance. Let us use the Mercy of Him, Who has spared us, to our 
own amendment, that the blessed Peter and all the saints, who have always been near us in many 
afflictions, may deign to aid our entreaties for you to the merciful God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


SERMON LXXXV 


ON THE FEAST OF S. LAURENCE THE MARTYR (AUG. 10) 
I. The example of the martyrs is most valuable. 


Whilst the height of all virtues, dearly-beloved, and the fulness of all righteousness is born of that love, 
wherewith God and one’s neighbour is loved, surely in none is this love found more conspicuous and 
brighter than in the blessed martyrs; who are as near to our Lord Jesus, Who died for all men, in the 
imitation of His love, as in the likeness of their suffering. For, although that Love, wherewith the Lord has 
redeemed us, cannot be equalled by any man’s kindness, because it is one thing that a man who is 
doomed to die one day should die for a righteous man, and another that One Who is free from the debt of 
sin should lay down His life for the wicked : yet the martyrs also have done great service to all men, in 
that the Lord Who gave them boldness, has used it to show that the penalty of death and the pain of the 
cross need not be terrible to any of His followers, but might be imitated by many of them. If therefore no 
good man is good for himself alone, and no wise man’s wisdom befriends himself only, and the nature of 
true virtue is such that it leads many away from the dark error on which its light is shed, no model is more 
useful in teaching God’s people than that of the martyrs. Eloquence may make intercession easy, 
reasoning may effectually persuade; but yet examples are stronger than words, and there is more 
teaching in practice than in precept. 


II. The Saint’s martyrdom described. 


And how gloriously strong in this most excellent manner of doctrine the blessed martyr Laurentius is, by 
whose sufferings to-day is marked, even his persecutors were able to feel, when they found that his 
wondrous courage, born principally of love for Christ, not only did not yield itself, but also strengthened 
others by the example of his endurance. For when the fury of the gentile potentates was raging against 
Christ’s most chosen members, and attacked those especially who were of priestly rank, the wicked 
persecutor’s wrath was vented on Laurentius the deacon, who was pre-eminent not only in the 
performance of the sacred rites, but also in the management of the church’s property , promising himself 
double spoil from one man’s capture: for if he forced him to surrender the sacred treasures, he would also 
drive him out of the pale of true religion. And so this man, so greedy of money and such a foe to the truth, 
arms himself with double weapon: with avarice to plunder the gold; with impiety to carry off Christ. He 
demands of the guileless guardian of the sanctuary that the church wealth on which his greedy mind was 
set should be brought to him. But the holy deacon showed him where he had them stored, by pointing to 
the many troops of poor saints, in the feeding and clothing of whom he had a store of riches which he 
could not lose, and which were the more entirely safe that the money had been spent on so holy a cause. 


III. The description of his sufferings continued. 


The baffled plunderer, therefore, frets, and blazing out into hatred of a religion, which had put riches to 
such a use, determines to pillage a still greater treasure by carrying off that sacred deposit , wherewith 
he was enriched, as he could find no solid hoard of money in his possession. He orders Laurentius to 
renounce Christ, and prepares to ply the deacon’s stout courage with frightful tortures: and, when the 
first elicit nothing, fiercer follow. His limbs, torn and mangled by many cutting blows, are commanded to 
be broiled upon the fire in an iron framework , which was of itself already hot enough to burn him, and on 
which his limbs were turned from time to time, to make the torment fiercer, and the death more lingering. 


IV. Laurentius has conquered his persecutor. 


Thou gainest nothing, thou prevailest nothing, O savage cruelty. His mortal frame is released from thy 
devices, and, when Laurentius departs to heaven, thou art vanquished. The flame of Christ’s love could 
not be overcome by thy flames, and the fire which burnt outside was less keen than that which blazed 
within. Thou didst but serve the martyr in thy rage, O persecutor: thou didst but swell the reward in 
adding to the pain. For what did thy cunning devise, which did not redound to the conqueror’s glory, when 


even the instruments of torture were counted as part of the triumph? Let us rejoice, then, dearly-beloved, 
with spiritual joy, and make our boast over the happy end of this illustrious man in the Lord, Who is 
“wonderful in His saints ,” in whom He has given us a support and an example, and has so spread abroad 
his glory throughout the world, that, from the rising of the sun to its going down, the brightness of his 
deacon’s light doth shine, and Rome is become as famous in Laurentius as Jerusalem was ennobled by 
Stephen. By his prayer and intercession we trust at all times to be assisted; that, because all, as the 
Apostle says, “who wish to live holily in Christ, suffer persecution ,” we may be strengthened with the 
spirit of love, and be fortified to overcome all temptations by the perseverance of steadfast faith. Through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, &c. 


SERMON LXXXVIII 


ON THE FAST OF THE SEVENTH MONTH, III 
I. The Fasts, which the ancient prophets proclaimed, are still necessary. 


Of what avail, dearly-beloved, are religious fasts in winning the mercy of God, and in renewing the 
fortunes of human frailty, we know from the statements of the holy Prophets, who proclaim that justice of 
God, Whose vengeance the people of Israel had again and again incurred through their iniquities, cannot 
be appeased save by fasting. Thus it is that the Prophet Joel warns them, saying, “thus saith the Lord your 
God, turn ye to Me with all your heart, with fasting and weeping and mourning, and rend your hearts and 
not your garments, and turn ye to the Lord your God, for He is merciful and patient, and of great 
kindness, and very merciful ,” and again, “sanctify a fast, proclaim a healing, assemble the people, 
sanctify the church .” And this exhortation must in our days also be obeyed, because these healing 
remedies must of necessity be proclaimed by us too, in order that in the observance of the ancient 
sanctification Christian devotion may gain what Jewish transgression lost. 


II. Public services are of a higher character than private. 


But the respect that is paid to the Divine decrees always brings a special blessing, whatever may be the 
extent of our voluntary services, so that publicly proclaimed celebrations are of a higher character than 
those which rest on private institution . For the exercise of self-restraint, which each individual imposes 
on himself at his own discretion, concerns the benefit of a certain portion only of the Church, but the fast 
which the whole Church undergoes leaves out no one from the general purification, and God’s people then 
become strongest, when the hearts of all the faithful meet together in one common act of holy obedience, 
when in the camp of the Christian army there is on all sides the same making ready for the fight and for 
defence. Though the cruel enemy rage in restless fury, and spread all round his hidden snares, yet he will 
be able to catch no one and wound no one, if he find no one off his guard, no one given up to sloth, no one 
inactive in works of piety. 


III. The September fast calls us in this public way to self-amendment. 


To this unconquerable strength of unity, therefore, dearly-beloved, we are even now invited by the solemn 
Fast of the Seventh Month, that we may lift our souls to the Lord free from worldly cares and earthly 
concerns. And because, always needful as this endeavour is, we cannot all adhere to it perpetually, and 
often through human frailty we fall back from higher things to the things of earth, let us at least on these 
days, which are most healthfully ordained for our correction, withdraw ourselves from worldly 
occupations, and steal a little time for promoting our eternal welfare. “For in many things,” as it is 
written, “we all stumble .” And though by the daily gift of God we be cleansed from divers pollutions, yet 
there cling to unwary souls for the most part darker stains, which need a greater care to wash them out, a 
stronger effort to destroy them. And the fullest abolition of sins is obtained when the whole Church offers 
up one prayer and one confession. For if the Lord has promised fulfilment of all they shall ask, to the holy 
and devout agreement of two or three, what shall be denied to many thousands of the people who unite in 
one act of worship, and with one breath make their common supplications ? 


IV. Community of goods and of actions is most precious in God’s sight. 


It is a great and very precious thing, beloved, in the Lord’s sight, when Christ’s whole people engage 
together in the same duties, and all ranks and degrees of either sex co-operate with the same intent: when 
one purpose animates all alike of declining from evil and doing good; when God is glorified in the works of 
His slaves, and the Author of all godliness is blessed in unstinted giving of thanks. The hungry are 
nourished, the naked are clothed, the sick are visited, and men seek not their own but “that which is 
another’s ,” so long as in relieving the misery of others each one makes the most of his own means; and it 
is easy to find “a cheerful giver ,” where a man’s performances are only limited by the extent of his power. 
By this grace of God, “which worketh all in all ,” the benefit and the deserts of the faithful are both 
enjoyed in common. For they, whose income is not like, can yet think alike, and when one rejoices over 
another’s bounty his feelings put him on the same level with him whose powers of spending are on a 
different level. In such a community there is no disorder nor diversity, for all the members of the whole 
body agree in one strong purpose of godliness, and he who glories in the wealth of others is not put to 
shame at his own poverty. For the excellence of each portion is the glory of the whole body, and when we 


are all led by God’s Spirit, not only are the things we do ourselves our own but those of others also over 
the doing of which we rejoice. 


V. Let us then make the best use possible of the opportunity. 


Let us then, dearly-beloved, lay hold upon this most sacred unity in all its blessed integrity and engage in 
the solemn fast with the concordant purpose of a good will. Nothing hard, nothing harsh is asked of 
anyone, nor is anything imposed beyond our strength, whether in the discipline of abstinence or in the 
amount of alms. Each knows what he can and what he cannot do: let every one pay his quota, assessing 
himself at a just and reasonable rate, that the sacrifice of mercy be not offered sadly nor reckoned among 
losses. Let so much be expended on pious work, as will justify the heart, wash the conscience, and in a 
word profit both giver and receiver. Happy indeed is that soul and truly to be admired which in its love of 
doing good fears not the failing of the means, and has no distrust that He will give him money still to 
spend, from Whom he had what he spent in the past. But because few possess this greatness of heart, and 
yet it is truly a pious thing for each one not to forsake the care of his own, we, without prejudice to the 
more perfect sort, lay down for you this general rule and exhort you to perform God’s bidding according 
to the measure of your ability. For cheerfulness becomes the benevolent man, who should so manage his 
liberality that while the poor rejoice over the help supplied, home needs may not suffer. “And He that 
ministers seed to the sower, shall both provide bread to be eaten and multiply your seed and increase the 
fruits of your righteousness .” On Wednesday and Friday therefore let us fast; and on Saturday keep vigil 
all together in the presence of the most blessed Apostle Peter, by whose merits and prayers we are sure 
God’s mercy will be vouchsafed to us in all things through our Lord Jesus Christ, Who lives and reigns for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON XC 


(ON THE FAST OF SEVENTH MONTH, V.) 


I. We must always be seeking pardon, because we are always liable to sin. 


We proclaim the holy Fast of the Seventh Month, dearly-beloved, for the exercise of common devotions, 
confidently inciting you with fatherly exhortations to make Christian by your observance that which was 
formerly Jewish . For it is at all times suitable and in agreement with both the New and Old Testament, 
that the Divine Mercy should be sought with chastisement both of mind and body, because nothing is 
more effectual in prevailing with God than that a man should judge himself and never cease from asking 
pardon, knowing that he is never without fault. For human nature has this flaw in itself, not planted there 
by the Creator but contracted by the transgressor , and transmitted to his posterity by the law of 
generation , so that from the corruptible body springs that which may corrupt the soul also. Hence 
although the inner man be now reborn in Christ and rescued from the bonds of captivity, it has unceasing 
conflicts with the flesh, and has to endure resistance in seeking to restrain vain desires. And in this strife 
such perfect victory is not easily obtained that even those habits which must be broken off do not still 
encumber us, and those vices which must be slain do not wound. However wisely and prudently the mind 
presides as judge over the outer senses, yet even amid the pains it takes to rule and the limits it imposes 
on the appetites of the flesh, the temptation is always too close at hand. For who so abstracts himself from 
pleasure or pain of body that his mind is not affected by that which delights or racks it from without? Joy 
and sorrow are inseparable from a man: no part of him is free from the kindlings of wrath, the over- 
powerings of delight, the castings down of affliction. And what turning away from sin can there be, where 
ruler and ruled alike are liable to the same passions? Rightly does the Lord exclaim that “the spirit indeed 
is willing but the flesh is weak .” 


II. Christ is Himself the Way, which He bids us tread. 


And lest we should be led by despair into sheer inaction, He promises that the Divine power shall make 
those things possible which are to man impossible from his own lack of power: “for narrow and strait is 
the way which leadeth unto life ,” and no one could set foot on it, no one could advance one step, unless 
Christ by making Himself the Way unbarred the difficulties of approach: and thus the Ordainer of the 
journey becomes the Means whereby we are able to accomplish it, because not only does He impose the 
labour, but also brings us to the haven of rest. In Him therefore we find our Model of patience, in Whom 
we have our Hope of life eternal; for “if we suffer with Him, we shall also reign with Him ,” since, as the 
Apostle says, “he that saith he abideth in Christ ought himself also to walk as He walked .” Otherwise we 
make a vain presence and show, if we follow not His steps, Whose name we glory in, and assuredly they 
would not be irksome to us, but would free us from all dangers, if we loved nothing but what He 
commanded us to love. 


III. The love of God contrasted with the love of the world. 


For there are two loves from which proceed all wishes, as different in quality as they are different in their 
sources. For the reasonable soul, which cannot exist without love, is the lover either of God or the world. 
In the love of God there is no excess, but in the love of the world all is hurtful. And therefore we must 
cling inseparably to eternal treasures, but things temporal we must use like passers-by, that as we are 


sojourners hastening to return to our own land, all the good things of this world which meet us may be as 
aids on the way, not snares to detain us. Therefore the blessed Apostle makes this proclamation, “the time 
is short: it remains that those who have wives be as though they had none; and those who weep, as 
though they wept not; and those who rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; and those who buy, as though 
they possessed not; and those that use this world, as though they used it not. For the fashion of this world 
passes away .” But as the world attracts us with its appearance, and abundance and variety, it is not easy 
to turn away from it unless in the beauty of things visible the Creator rather than the creature is loved; 
for, when He says, “thou shalt love the Lord thy God from all thy heart, and from all thy mind, and from all 
thy strength ,” He wishes us in noticing to loosen ourselves from the bonds of His love. And when He links 
the love of our neighbour also to this command, He enjoins on us the imitation of His own goodness, that 
we should love what He loves and do what He does. For although we be “God’s husbandry and God’s 
building,” and “neither is he that planteth anything, nor he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase 
,” yet in all things He requires our ministry and service, and wishes us to be the stewards of His gifts, that 
he who bears God’s image may do God’s will. For this reason, in the Lord’s prayer we say most devoutly, 
“Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done as in heaven, so also on earth.” For what else do we ask for in these 
words but that God may subdue those whom He has not yet subdued, and as in heaven He makes the 
angels ministers of His will, so also on earth He may make men? And in seeking this we love God, we love 
also our neighbour: and the love within us has but one Object, since we desire the bond-servant to serve 
and the Lord to have rule. 


IV. The love of God is fostered by good works. 


This state of mind, therefore, beloved, from which earthly love is excluded, is strengthened by the habit of 
well-doing, because the conscience must needs be delighted at good deeds, and do willingly what it 
rejoices to have done. Thus it is that fasts are kept, alms freely given, justice maintained, frequent prayer 
resorted to, and the desires of individuals become the common wish of all. Labour fosters patience, 
gentleness extinguishes anger, loving-kindness treads down hatred, unclean desires are slain by holy 
aspirations, avarice is cast out by liberality, and burdensome wealth becomes the means of virtuous acts . 
But because the snares of the devil are not at rest even in such a state of things, most rightly at certain 
seasons of the year the renewal of our vigour is provided for: and now in particular, when one who is 
greedy of present good might boast himself over the clemency of the weather and the fertility of the land, 
and having stored his crops in great barns, might say to his soul, “thou hast much goods, eat and drink,” 
let him take heed to the rebuke of the Divine voice, and hear it saying, “Thou fool, this night they require 
thy soul of thee, and the things which thou hast prepared, whose shall they be ?” This should be the wise 
man’s most anxious consideration, in order that, as the days of this life are short and its span uncertain, 
death may never come upon him unawares, and that knowing himself mortal he may meet his end fully 
prepared. And so, that this may avail both for the sanctification of our bodies and the renewal of our souls, 
on Wednesday and Friday let us fast, and on Saturday let us keep vigil with the most blessed Apostle 
Peter, whose prayers will help us to obtain fulfilment of our holy desires through Christ our Lord, Who 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost lives and reigns for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON XCI 


ON THE FAST OF THE SEVENTH MONTH, VI 


I. Abstinence must include discipline of the soul as well as of the body. 


There is nothing, dearly-beloved, in which the Divine Providence does not assist the devotions of the 
faithful. For the very elements of the world also minister to the exercise of mind and body in holiness, 
seeing that the distinctly varied revolution of days and months opens for us the different pages of the 
commands, and thus the seasons also in some sense speak to us of that which the sacred institutions 
enjoin. And hence, since the year’s course has brought back the seventh month to us, I feel certain that 
your minds are spiritually aroused to keep the solemn fast; since you have learnt by experience how well 
this preparation purifies both the outer and the inner parts of men, so that by abstaining from the lawful, 
resistance becomes easier to the unlawful. But do not limit your plan of abstinence, dearly-beloved, to the 
mortifying of the body, or to the lessening of food alone. For the greater advantages of this virtue belong 
to that chastity of the soul, which not only crushes the lusts of the flesh, but also despises the vanities of 
worldly wisdom, as the Apostle says, “take heed that no one deceive you through philosophy and empty 
deceit, according to the tradition of men .” 


II. And in particular we must abstain from heresy, and that of Eutyches as well as that of Nestorius. 


We must restrain ourselves, therefore, from food, but much more must we fast from errors that the mind, 
given up to no carnal pleasure, may be taken captive by no falsehood: because as in past days, so also in 
our own, there are not wanting enemies of the Truth, who dare to stir up civil wars within the catholic 
Church , in order that by leading the ignorant into agreement with their ungodly doctrines they may boast 
of increase in numbers through those whom they have been able to sever from the Body of Christ. For 
what is so opposed to the Prophets, so repugnant to the Gospels, so at variance with the Apostles’ 
teaching as to preach one single Nature in the Lord Jesus Christ born of Mary, and without respect to time 


co-eternal with the Eternal Father? If it is only man’s nature which is to be acknowledged, where is the 
Godhead Which saves? if only God’s, where is the humanity which is saved? But the catholic Faith, which 
withstands all errors, refutes these blasphemies also at the same time, condemning Nestorius, who 
divides the Divine from the human, and denouncing Eutyches, who nullifies the human in the Divine; 
seeing that the Son of True God, Himself True God, possessing unity and equality with the Father and 
with the Holy Ghost, has vouchsafed likewise to be true Man, and after the Virgin Mother’s conception 
was not separated from her flesh and child-bearing, so uniting humanity to Himself as to remain 
immutably God; so imparting Godhead to man as not to destroy but enhance him by glorification. For He, 
Who became “the form of a slave,” ceased not to be “the form of God,” and He is not one joined with the 
other, but One in Both, so that ever since “the Word became Flesh” our faith is disturbed by no 
vicissitudes of circumstance, but whether in the miracles of power, or in the degradation of suffering, we 
believe Him to be both God, Who is Man, and Man, Who is God . 


III. The truth of the incarnation is proved both by the Eucharistic Feast and by the Divine institution of 
almsgiving. 


Dearly-beloved, utter this confession with all your heart and reject the wicked lies of heretics, that your 
fasting and almsgiving may not be polluted by any contagion with error: for then is our offering of the 
sacrifice clean and our gifts of mercy holy, when those who perform them understand that which they do. 
For when the Lord says, “unless ye have eaten the flesh of the Son of Man, and drunk His blood, ye will 
not have life in you ,” you ought so to be partakers at the Holy Table, as to have no doubt whatever 
concerning the reality of Christ’s Body and Blood. For that is taken in the mouth which is believed in 
Faith, and it is vain for them to respond Amen who dispute that which is taken. But when the Prophet 
says, “Blessed is he, who considereth the poor and needy ,” he is the praiseworthy distributor of clothes 
and food among the poor, who knows he is clothing and feeding Christ in the poor: for He Himself says, 
“as long as ye have done it to one of My brethren, ye have done it to Me .” And so Christ is One, True God 
and True Man, rich in what is His own, poor in what is ours, receiving gifts and distributing gifts, Partner 
with mortals, and the Quickener of the dead, so that in the “name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven, of things on earth, and of things under the earth, and that every tongue should confess 
that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father ,” living and reigning with the Holy Spirit for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON XCV 


A HOMILY ON THE BEATITUDES, ST. MATT. V. 1-9 


I. Introduction of the subject. 


When our Lord Jesus Christ, beloved, was preaching the gospel of the Kingdom, and was healing divers 
sicknesses through the whole of Galilee, the fame of His mighty works had spread into all Syria: large 
crowds too from all parts of Judaea were flocking to the heavenly Physician . For as human ignorance is 
slow in believing what it does not see, and in hoping for what it does not know, those who were to be 
instructed in the divine lore , needed to be aroused by bodily benefits and visible miracles: so that they 
might have no doubt as to the wholesomeness of His teaching when they actually experienced His 
benignant power. And therefore that the Lord might use outward healings as an introduction to inward 
remedies, and after healing bodies might work cures in the soul, He separated Himself from the 
surrounding crowd, ascended into the retirement of a neighbouring mountain, and called His apostles to 
Him there, that from the height of that mystic seat He might instruct them in the loftier doctrines, 
signifying from the very nature of the place and act that He it was who had once honoured Moses by 
speaking to him: then indeed with a more terrifying justice, but now with a holier mercifulness, that what 
had been promised might be fulfilled when the Prophet Jeremiah says: “behold the days come when I will 
complete a new covenant for the house of Israel and for the house of Judah. After those days, saith the 
Lord, I will put My laws in their minds , and in their heart will I write them .” He therefore who had 
spoken to Moses, spoke also to the apostles, and the swift hand of the Word wrote and deposited the 
secrets of the new covenant in the disciples’ hearts: there were no thick clouds surrounding Him as of old, 
nor were the people frightened off from approaching the mountain by frightful sounds and lightning , but 
quietly and freely His discourse reached the ears of those who stood by: that the harshness of the law 
might give way before the gentleness of grace, and “the spirit of adoption” might dispel the terrors of 
bondage . 


II. The blessedness of humility discussed. 


The nature then of Christ’s teaching is attested by His own holy statements: that they who wish to arrive 
at eternal blessedness may understand the steps of ascent to that high happiness. “Blessed,” He saith, 
“are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven .” It would perhaps be doubtful what poor He 
was speaking of, if in saying “blessed are the poor” He had added nothing which would explain the sort of 
poor: and then that poverty by itself would appear sufficient to win the kingdom of heaven which many 
suffer from hard and heavy necessity. But when He says “blessed are the poor in spirit,” He shows that 
the kingdom of heaven must be assigned to those who are recommended by the humility of their spirits 


rather than by the smallness of their means. Yet it cannot be doubted that this possession of humility is 
more easily acquired by the poor than the rich: for submissiveness is the companion of those that want, 
while loftiness of mind dwells with riches . Notwithstanding, even in many of the rich is found that spirit 
which uses its abundance not for the increasing of its pride but on works of kindness, and counts that for 
the greatest gain which it expends in the relief of others’ hardships. It is given to every kind and rank of 
men to share in this virtue, because men may be equal in will, though unequal in fortune: and it does not 
matter how different they are in earthly means, who are found equal in spiritual possessions. Blessed, 
therefore, is poverty which is not possessed with a love of temporal things, and does not seek to be 
increased with the riches of the world, but is eager to amass heavenly possessions. 


III. Scriptural examples of humility. 


Of this high-souled humility the Apostles first , after the Lord, have given us example, who, leaving all that 
they had without difference at the voice of the heavenly Master, were turned by a ready change from the 
catching of fish to be fishers of men, and made many like themselves through the imitation of their faith, 
when with those first-begotten sons of the Church, “the heart of all was one, and the spirit one, of those 
that believed :” for they, putting away the whole of their things and possessions, enriched themselves with 
eternal goods, through the most devoted poverty, and in accordance with the Apostles’ preaching rejoiced 
to have nothing of the world and possess all things with Christ. Hence the blessed Apostle Peter, when he 
was going up into the temple, and was asked for alms by the lame man, said, “Silver and gold is not mine, 
but what I have that I give thee: in the Name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, arise and walk .” What more 
sublime than this humility? what richer than this poverty? He hath not stores of money , but he hath gifts 
of nature. He whom his mother had brought forth lame from the womb, is made whole by Peter with a 
word; and he who gave not Caesar’s image in a coin, restored Christ’s image on the man. And by the 
riches of this treasure not he only was aided whose power of walking was restored, but 5,000 men also, 
who then believed at the Apostle’s exhortation on account of the wonder of this cure. And that poor man 
who had not what to give to the asker, bestowed so great a bounty of Divine Grace, that, as he had set one 
man straight on his feet, so he healed these many thousands of believers in their hearts, and made them 
“leap as an hart” in Christ whom he had found limping in Jewish unbelief. 


IV. The blessedness of mourning discussed. 


After the assertion of this most happy humility, the Lord hath added, saying, “Blessed are they which 
mourn, for they shall be comforted .” This mourning, beloved, to which eternal comforting is promised, is 
not the same as the affliction of this world: nor do those laments which are poured out in the sorrowings 
of the whole human race make any one blessed. The reason for holy groanings, the cause of blessed tears, 
is very different. Religious grief mourns sin either that of others’ or one’s own: nor does it mourn for that 
which is wrought by God’s justice, but it laments over that which is committed by man’s iniquity, where he 
that does wrong is more to be deplored than he who suffers it, because the unjust man’s wrongdoing 
plunges him into punishment, but the just man’s endurance leads him on to glory. 


V. The blessedness of the meek. 


Next the Lord says: “blessed are the meek, for they shall possess the earth by inheritance .” To the meek 
and gentle, to the humble and modest, and to those who are prepared to endure all injuries, the earth is 
promised for their possession. And this is not to be reckoned a small or cheap inheritance, as if it were 
distinct from our heavenly dwelling, since it is no other than these who are understood to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. The earth, then, which is promised to the meek, and is to be given to the gentle in 
possession, is the flesh of the saints, which in reward for their humility will be changed in a happy 
resurrection, and clothed with the glory of immortality, in nothing now to act contrary to the spirit, and to 
be in complete unity and agreement with the will of the soul . For then the outer man will be the peaceful 
and unblemished possession of the inner man: then the mind, engrossed in beholding God, will be 
hampered by no obstacles of human weakness nor will it any more have to be said “The body which is 
corrupted, weigheth upon the soul, and its earthly house presseth down the sense which thinketh many 
things :” for the earth will not struggle against its tenant, and will not venture on any insubordination 
against the rule of its governor. For the meek shall possess it in perpetual peace, and nothing shall be 
taken from their rights, “when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have 
put on immortality :” that their danger may turn into reward, and what was a burden become an honour . 


VI. The blessedness of desiring righteousness. 


After this the Lord goes on to say: “blessed are they who hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be satisfied .” It is nothing bodily, nothing earthly, that this hunger, this thirst seeks for: but it desires 
to be satiated with the good food of righteousness, and wants to be admitted to all the deepest mysteries, 
and be filled with the Lord Himself. Happy the mind that craves this food and is eager for such drink: 
which it certainly would not seek for if it had never tasted of its sweetness. But hearing the Prophet’s 
spirit saying to him: “taste and see that the Lord is sweet ;” it has received some portion of sweetness 
from on high, and blazed out into love of the purest pleasure, so that spurning all things temporal, it is 
seized with the utmost eagerness for eating and drinking righteousness, and grasps the truth of that first 
commandment which says: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God out of all thy heart, and out of all thy mind, 


and out of all thy strength :” since to love God is nothing else but to love righteousness . In fine, as in that 
passage the care for one’s neighbour is joined to the love of God, so, too, here the virtue of mercy is linked 
to the desire for righteousness, and it is said: 


VII. The blessedness of the merciful. 


“Blessed are the merciful, for God shall have mercy on them .” Recognize, Christian, the worth of thy 
wisdom, and understand to what rewards thou art called, and by what methods of discipline thou must 
attain thereto. Mercy wishes thee to be merciful, righteousness to be righteous, that the Creator may be 
seen in His creature, and the image of God may be reflected in the mirror of the human heart expressed 
by the lines of imitation. The faith of those who do good is free from anxiety: thou shalt have all thy 
desires, and shalt obtain without end what thou lovest. And since through thine alms-giving all things are 
pure to thee, to that blessedness also thou shalt attain which is promised in consequence where the Lord 
says: 


VIII. The blessedness of a pure heart. 


“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God .” Great is the happiness, beloved, of him for whom 
so great a reward is prepared. What, then, is it to have the heart pure, but to strive after those virtues 
which are mentioned above? And how great the blessedness of seeing God, what mind can conceive, what 
tongue declare? And yet this shall ensue when man’s nature is transformed, so that no longer “in a 
mirror,” nor “in a riddle,” but “face to face “ it sees the very Godhead “as He is ,” which no man could see 
; and through the unspeakable joy of eternal contemplation obtains that “which eye has not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither has entered into the heart of man .” Rightly is this blessedness promised to purity of heart. 
For the brightness of the true light will not be able to be seen by the unclean sight: and that which will be 
happiness to minds that are bright and clean, will be a punishment to those that are stained. Therefore, 
let the mists of earth’s vanities be shunned, and your inward eyes purged from all the filth of wickedness, 
that the sight may be free to feed on this great manifestation of God. For to the attainment of this we 
understand what follows to lead. 


IX. The blessedness of peace-making. 


“Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the sons of God .” This blessedness, beloved, 
belongs not to any and every kind of agreement and harmony, but to that of which the Apostle speaks: 
“have peace towards God ;” and of which the Prophet David speaks: “Much peace have they that love Thy 
law, and they have no cause of offences .” This peace even the closest ties of friendship and the exactest 
likeness of mind do not really gain, if they do not agree with God’s will. Similarity of bad desires, leagues 
in crimes, associations of vice, cannot merit this peace. The love of the world does not consort with the 
love of God, nor doth he enter the alliance of the sons of God who will not separate himself from the 
children of this generation. Whereas they who are in mind always with God, “giving diligence to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace ,” never dissent from the eternal law, uttering that prayer of faith, 
“Thy will be done as in heaven so on earth .” These are “the peacemakers,” these are thoroughly of one 
mind, and fully harmonious, and are to be called sons “of God and joint-heirs with Christ ,” because this 
shall be the record of the love of God and the love of our neighbour, that we shall suffer no calamities, be 
in fear of no offence, but all the strife of trial ended, rest in God’s most perfect peace, through our Lord, 
Who, with the Father and the Holy Spirit, liveth and reigneth for ever and ever. Amen. 
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Part I 


Gregory to his most reverend and most holy brother and fellow-bishop, John 


With kind and humble intent thou reprovest me, dearest brother, for having wished by hiding myself to fly 
from the burdens of pastoral care; as to which, lest to some they should appear light, I express with my 
pen in the book before you all my own estimate of their heaviness, in order both that he who is free from 
them may not unwarily seek them, and that he who has so sought them may tremble for having got them. 
This book is divided into four separate heads of argument, that it may approach the reader’s mind by 
allegations arranged in order—by certain steps, as it were. For, as the necessity of things requires, we 
must especially consider after what manner every one should come to supreme rule; and, duly arriving at 
it, after what manner he should live; and, living well, after what manner he should teach; and, teaching 
aright, with how great consideration every day he should become aware of his own infirmity; lest either 
humility fly from the approach, or life be at variance with the arrival, or teaching be wanting to the life, or 
presumption unduly exalt the teaching. Wherefore, let fear temper the desire; but afterwards, authority 
being assumed by one who sought it not, let his life commend it. But then it is necessary that the good 
which is displayed in the life of the pastor should also be propagated by his speech. And at last it remains 
that, whatever works are brought to perfection, consideration of our own infirmity should depress us with 
regard to them, lest the swelling of elation extinguish even them before the eyes of hidden judgment. But 
inasmuch as there are many, like me in unskilfulness, who, while they know not how to measure 
themselves, are covetous of teaching what they have not learned; who estimate lightly the burden of 
authority in proportion as they are ignorant of the pressure of its greatness; let them be reproved from 
the very beginning of this book; so that, while, unlearned and precipitate, they desire to hold the citadel of 
teaching, they may be repelled at the very door of our discourse from the ventures of their precipitancy. 


CHAPTER I 
THAT THE UNSKILFUL VENTURE NOT TO APPROACH AN OFFICE OF AUTHORITY 


No one presumes to teach an art till he has first, with intent meditation, learnt it. What rashness is it, 
then, for the unskilful to assume pastoral authority, since the government of souls is the art of arts! For 
who can be ignorant that the sores of the thoughts of men are more occult than the sores of the bowels? 
And yet how often do men who have no knowledge whatever of spiritual precepts fearlessly profess 
themselves physicians of the heart, though those who are ignorant of the effect of drugs blush to appear 
as physicians of the flesh! But because, through the ordering of God, all the highest in rank of this present 
age are inclined to reverence religion, there are some who, through the outward show of rule within the 
holy Church, affect the glory of distinction. They desire to appear as teachers, they covet superiority to 
others, and, as the Truth attests, they seek the first salutations in the market-place, the first rooms at 
feasts, the first seats in assemblies (Matth. xxiii. 6, 7), being all the less able to administer worthily the 
office they have undertaken of pastoral care, as they have reached the magisterial position of humility out 
of elation only. For, indeed, in a magisterial position language itself is confounded when one thing is learnt 
and another taught . Against such the Lord complains by the prophet, saying, They have reigned, and not 
by Me; they have been set up as princes, and I knew it not (Hos. viii. 4). For those reign of themselves, 
and not by the Will of the Supreme Ruler, who, supported by no virtues, and in no way divinely called, but 
inflamed by their own desire, seize rather than attain supreme rule. But them the Judge within both 
advances, and yet knows not; for whom by permission he tolerates them surely by the judgment of 
reprobation he ignores. Whence to some who come to Him even after miracles He says, Depart from Me, 
ye workers of iniquity, I know you not who ye are (Luke xiii. 27). The unskilfulness of shepherds is rebuked 
by the voice of the Truth, when it is said through the prophet, The shepherds themselves have not known 
understanding (Isai. lvi. 11); whom again the Lord denounces, saying, And they that handle the law knew 
Me not (Jer. ii. 8). And therefore the Truth complains of not being known of them, and protests that He 
knows not the principality of those who know not Him; because in truth these who know not the things of 
the Lord are unknown of the Lord; as Paul attests, who says, But if any man knoweth not, he shall not be 
known (1 Cor. xiv. 38). Yet this unskilfulness of the shepherds doubtless suits often the deserts of those 
who are subject to them, because, though it is their own fault that they have not the light of knowledge, 
yet it is in the dealing of strict judgment that through their ignorance those also who follow them should 
stumble. Hence it is that, in the Gospel, the Truth in person says, If the blind lead the blind, both fall into 
the ditch (Matth. xv. 14). Hence the Psalmist (not expressing his own desire, but in his ministry as a 
prophet) denounces such, when he says, Let their eyes be blinded that they see not, and ever bow thou 
down their back (Ps. lxviii. 24 ). For, indeed, those persons are eyes who, placed in the very face of the 
highest dignity, have undertaken the office of spying out the road; while those who are attached to them 
and follow them are denominated backs. And so, when the eyes are blinded, the back is bent, because, 


Him? My answer is, The Father is separate from the Son, though not from Him as God. For even if a river 
be soiled with mire and mud, although it flows from the fountain identical in nature with it, and is not 
separated from the fountain, yet the injury which affects the stream reaches not to the fountain; and 
although it is the water of the fountain which suffers down the stream, still, since it is not affected at the 
fountain, but only in the river, the fountain suffers nothing, but only the river which issues from the 
fountain. So likewise the Spirit of God, whatever suffering it might be capable of in the Son, yet, inasmuch 
as it could not suffer in the Father, the fountain of the Godhead, but only in the Son, it evidently could not 
have suffered, as the Father. But it is enough for me that the Spirit of God suffered nothing as the Spirit of 
God, since all that It suffered It suffered in the Son. It was quite another matter for the Father to suffer 
with the Son in the flesh. This likewise has been treated by us. Nor will any one deny this, since even we 
are ourselves unable to suffer for God, unless the Spirit of God be in us, who also utters by our 
instrumentality whatever pertains to our own conduct and suffering; not, however, that He Himself suffers 
in our suffering, only He bestows on us the power and capacity of suffering. 


CHAPTER XXX 


HOW THE SON WAS FORSAKEN BY THE FATHER UPON THE CROSS. THE TRUE MEANING THEREOF FATAL TO 
PRAXEAS. SO TOO, THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST, HIS ASCENSION, SESSION AT THE FATHER’S RIGHT HAND, 
AND MISSION OF THE HOLY GHOST 


However, if you persist in pushing your views further, I shall find means of answering you with greater 
stringency, and of meeting you with the exclamation of the Lord Himself, so as to challenge you with the 
question, What is your inquiry and reasoning about that? You have Him exclaiming in the midst of His 
passion: “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” Either, then, the Son suffered, being “forsaken” 
by the Father, and the Father consequently suffered nothing, inasmuch as He forsook the Son; or else, if it 
was the Father who suffered, then to what God was it that He addressed His cry? But this was the voice of 
flesh and soul, that is to say, of man—not of the Word and Spirit, that is to say, not of God; and it was 
uttered so as to prove the impassibility of God, who “forsook” His Son, so far as He handed over His 
human substance to the suffering of death. This verity the apostle also perceived, when he writes to this 
effect: “If the Father spared not His own Son.” This did Isaiah before him likewise perceive, when he 
declared: “And the Lord hath delivered Him up for our offences.” In this manner He “forsook” Him, in not 
sparing Him; “forsook” Him, in delivering Him up. In all other respects the Father did not forsake the Son, 
for it was into His Father’s hands that the Son commended His spirit. Indeed, after so commending it, He 
instantly died; and as the Spirit remained with the flesh, the flesh cannot undergo the full extent of death, 
i.e., in corruption and decay. For the Son, therefore, to die, amounted to His being forsaken by the Father. 
The Son, then, both dies and rises again, according to the Scriptures. It is the Son, too, who ascends to 
the heights of heaven, and also descends to the inner parts of the earth. “He sitteth at the Father’s right 
hand”—not the Father at His own. He is seen by Stephen, at his martyrdom by stoning, still sitting at the 
right hand of God where He will continue to sit, until the Father shall make His enemies His footstool. He 
will come again on the clouds of heaven, just as He appeared when He ascended into heaven. Meanwhile 
He has received from the Father the promised gift, and has shed it forth, even the Holy Spirit—the Third 
Name in the Godhead, and the Third Degree of the Divine Majesty; the Declarer of the One Monarchy of 
God, but at the same time the Interpreter of the Economy, to every one who hears and receives the words 
of the new prophecy; and “the Leader into all truth,” such as is in the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, according to the mystery of the doctrine of Christ. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


RETROGRADE CHARACTER OF THE HERESY OF PRAXEAS. THE DOCTRINE OF THE BLESSED TRINITY 
CONSTITUTES THE GREAT DIFFERENCE BETWEEN JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


But, (this doctrine of yours bears a likeness) to the Jewish faith, of which this is the substance—so to 
believe in One God as to refuse to reckon the Son besides Him, and after the Son the Spirit. Now, what 
difference would there be between us and them, if there were not this distinction which you are for 
breaking down? What need would there be of the gospel, which is the substance of the New Covenant, 
laying down (as it does) that the Law and the Prophets lasted until John the Baptist, if thenceforward the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit are not both believed in as Three, and as making One Only God? God was 
pleased to renew His covenant with man in such a way as that His Unity might be believed in, after a new 
manner, through the Son and the Spirit, in order that God might now be known openly, in His proper 
Names and Persons, who in ancient times was not plainly understood, though declared through the Son 
and the Spirit. Away, then, with those “Antichrists who deny the Father and the Son.” For they deny the 
Father, when they say that He is the same as the Son; and they deny the Son, when they suppose Him to 
be the same as the Father, by assigning to Them things which are not Theirs, and taking away from Them 
things which are Theirs. But “whosoever shall confess that (Jesus) Christ is the Son of God” (not the 
Father), “God dwelleth in him, and he in God.” We believe not the testimony of God in which He testifies 
to us of His Son. “He that hath not the Son, hath not life.” And that man has not the Son, who believes 
Him to be any other than the Son. 


when those who go before lose the light of knowledge, those who follow are bowed down to carry the 
burden of their sins. 


CHAPTER II 


THAT NONE SHOULD ENTER ON A PLACE OF GOVERNMENT WHO PRACTISE NOT IN LIFE WHAT THEY HAVE 
LEARNT BY STUDY 


There are some also who investigate spiritual precepts with cunning care, but what they penetrate with 
their understanding they trample on in their lives: all at once they teach the things which not by practice 
but by study they have learnt; and what in words they preach by their manners they impugn. Whence it 
comes to pass that when the shepherd walks through steep places, the flock follows to the precipice. 
Hence it is that the Lord through the prophet complains of the contemptible knowledge of shepherds, 
saying, When ye yourselves had drunk most pure water, ye fouled the residue with your feet; and My 
sheep fed on that which had been trodden by your feet, and drank that which your feet had fouled (Ezek. 
xxxiv. 18, 19). For indeed the shepherds drink most pure water, when with a right understanding they 
imbibe the streams of truth. But to foul the same water with their feet is to corrupt the studies of holy 
meditation by evil living. And verily the sheep drink the water fouled by their feet, when any of those 
subject to them follow not the words which they hear, but only imitate the bad examples which they see. 
Thirsting for the things said, but perverted by the works observed, they take in mud with their draughts, 
as from polluted fountains. Hence also it is written through the prophet, A snare for the downfall of my 
people are evil priests (Hos. v. 1; ix. 8). Hence again the Lord through the prophet says of the priests, 
They are made to be for a stumbling-block of iniquity to the house of Israel. For certainly no one does 
more harm in the Church than one who has the name and rank of sanctity, while he acts perversely. For 
him, when he transgresses, no one presumes to take to task; and the offence spreads forcibly for example, 
when out of reverence to his rank the sinner is honoured. But all who are unworthy would fly from the 
burden of so great guilt, if with the attentive ear of the heart they weighed the sentence of the Truth, 
Whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and he were drowned in the depth of the sea (Matth. xviii. 6). By the 
millstone is expressed the round and labour of worldly life, and by the depth of the sea is denoted final 
damnation. Whosoever, then, having come to bear the outward show of sanctity, either by word or 
example destroys others, it had indeed been better for him that earthly deeds in open guise should press 
him down to death than that sacred offices should point him out to others as imitable in his wrong-doing; 
because, surely, if he fell alone, the pains of hell would torment him in more tolerable degree. 


CHAPTER III 


OF THE WEIGHT OF GOVERNMENT; AND THAT ALL MANNER OF ADVERSITY IS TO BE DESPISED, AND 
PROSPERITY FEARED 


So much, then, have we briefly said, to shew how great is the weight of government, lest whosoever is 
unequal to sacred offices of government should dare to profane them, and through lust of pre-eminence 
undertake a leadership of perdition. For hence it is that James affectionately deters us, saying, Be not 
made many masters, my brethren (James iii. 1). Hence the Mediator between God and man Himself—He 
who, transcending the knowledge and understanding even of supernal spirits, reigns in heaven from 
eternity—on earth fled from receiving a kingdom. For it is written, When Jesus therefore perceived that 
they would come and take Him by force, to make Him a king, He departed again into the mountain 
Himself alone (Joh. vi. 15). For who could so blamelessly have had principality over men as He who would 
in fact have reigned over those whom He had Himself created? But, because He had come in the flesh to 
this end, that He might not only redeem us by His passion but also teach us by His conversation, offering 
Himself as an example to His followers, He would not be made a king; but He went of His own accord to 
the gibbet of the cross. He fled from the offered glory of pre-eminence, but desired the pain of an 
ignominious death; that so His members might learn to fly from the favours of the world, to be afraid of no 
terrors, to love adversity for the truth’s sake, and to shrink in fear from prosperity; because this often 
defiles the heart through vain glory, while that purges it through sorrow; in this the mind exalts itself, but 
in that, even though it had once exalted itself, it brings itself low; in this man forgets himself, but in that, 
even perforce and against his will, he is recalled to memory of what he is; in this even good things done 
aforetime often come to nothing, but in that faults even of long standing are wiped away. For commonly in 
the school of adversity the heart is subdued under discipline, while, on sudden attainment of supreme 
rule, it is forthwith changed and becomes elated through familiarity with glory. Thus Saul, who had before 
fled in consideration of his unworthiness, no sooner had assumed the government of the kingdom than he 
was puffed up (1 Kings x. 22; xv. 17, 30); for, desirous of being honoured before the people while unwilling 
to be publicly blamed, he cut off from himself even him who had anointed him to the kingdom. Thus 
David, who in the judgment of Him who chose him was well pleasing to Him in almost all his deeds, as 
soon as the weight of pressure was removed, broke out into a swelling sore (2 Kings xi. 3, seq.), and, 
having been as a laxly running one in his appetite for the woman, became as a cruelly hard one in the 
slaughter of the man; and he who had before known pitifully how to spare the bad learnt afterwards, 
without impediment of hesitation, to pant even for the death of the good (Ibid. 15). For, indeed, previously 
he had been unwilling to smite his captured persecutor; and afterwards, with loss to his wearied army, he 


destroyed even his devoted soldier. And in truth his crime would have snatched him farther away from the 
number of the elect, had not scourges called him back to pardon. 


CHAPTER IV 
THAT FOR THE MOST PART THE OCCUPATION OF GOVERNMENT DISSIPATES THE SOLIDITY OF THE MIND 


Often the care of government, when undertaken, distracts the heart in divers directions; and one is found 
unequal to dealing with particular things, while with confused mind divided among many. Whence a 
certain wise man providently dissuades, saying, My son, meddle not with many matters (Ecclus. xi. 10); 
because, that is, the mind is by no means collected on the plan of any single work while parted among 
divers. And, when it is drawn abroad by unwonted care, it is emptied of the solidity of inward fear: it 
becomes anxious in the ordering of things that are without, and, ignorant of itself alone, knows how to 
think of many things, while itself it knows not. For, when it implicates itself more than is needful in things 
that are without, it is as though it were so occupied during a journey as to forget where it was going; so 
that, being estranged from the business of self-examination, it does not even consider the losses it is 
suffering, or know how great they are. For neither did Hezekiah believe himself to be sinning (2 Kings xx. 
13), when he shewed to the strangers who came to him his storehouses of spices; but he fell under the 
anger of the judge, to the condemnation of his future offspring, from what he supposed himself to be 
doing lawfully (Isai. xxxix. 4). Often, when means are abundant, and many things can be done for 
subordinates to admire, the mind exalts itself in thought, and fully provokes to itself the anger of the 
judge, though not breaking out in overt acts of iniquity. For he who judges is within; that which is judged 
is within. When, then, in heart we transgress, what we are doing within ourselves is hidden from men. but 
yet in the eyes of the judge we sin. For neither did the King of Babylon then first stand guilty of elation 
(Dan. iv. 16, seq.) when he came to utter words of elation, inasmuch as even before, when he had given no 
utterance to his elation, he heard the sentence of reprobation from the prophet’s mouth. For he had 
already wiped off the fault of the pride he had been guilty of, when he proclaimed to all the nations under 
him the omnipotent God whom he found himself to have offended. 


But after this, elevated by the success of his dominion, and rejoicing in having done great things, he first 
preferred himself to all in thought, and afterwards, still vain-glorious, said, Is not this great Babylon, that 
I have built for the house of the kingdom, and in the might of my power, and for the honour of my 
majesty? (Dan. iv. 30.) Which utterance of his, as we see, fell openly under the vengeance of the wrath 
which his hidden elation kindled. For the strict judge first sees invisibly what he afterwards reproves by 
publicly smiting it. Hence him He turned even into an irrational animal, separated him from human 
society, changed his mind and joined him to the beasts of the field, that in obviously strict and just 
judgment he who had esteemed himself great beyond men should lose even his being as a man. Now in 
adducing these things we are not finding fault with dominion, but guarding the infirmity of the heart from 
coveting it, lest any that are imperfect should venture to snatch at supreme rule, or those who stumble on 
plain ground set foot on a precipice. 


CHAPTER V 


OF THOSE WHO ARE ABLE TO PROFIT OTHERS BY VIRTUOUS EXAMPLE IN SUPREME RULE, BUT FLY FROM IT IN 
PURSUIT OF THEIR OWN EASE 


For there are some who are eminently endowed with virtues, and for the training of others are exalted by 
great gifts, who are pure in zeal for chastity, strong in the might of abstinence, filled with the feasts of 
doctrine, humble in the long-suffering of patience, erect in the fortitude of authority, tender in the grace 
of loving-kindness, strict in the severity of justice. Truly such as these, if when called they refuse to 
undertake offices of supreme rule, for the most part deprive themselves of the very gifts which they 
received not for themselves alone, but for others also; and, while they meditate their own and not 
another’s gain, they forfeit the very benefits which they desire to keep to themselves. For hence it was 
that the Truth said to His disciples, A city that is set on an hill cannot be hid: neither do they light a 
candle and put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick, that it may give light to all that are in the house 
(Matth. v. 15). Hence He says to Peter, Simon, Son of Jonas, lovest thou Me? (Joh. xv. 16, 17); and he, 
when he had at once answered that he loved, was told, If thou lovest Me, feed My sheep. If, then, the care 
of feeding is the proof of loving, whosoever abounds in virtues, and yet refuses to feed the flock of God, is 
convicted of not loving the chief Shepherd. Hence Paul says, If Christ died for all, then all died. And if He 
died for all, it remaineth that they which live should now no longer live unto themselves, but unto Him 
which died for them and rose again (2 Cor. v. 15). Hence Moses says (Deut. xxv. 5) that a surviving brother 
shall take to him the wife of a brother who has died without children, and beget children to the name of 
his brother; and that, if he haply refuse to take her, the woman shall spit in his face, and her kinsman shall 
loose the shoe from off one of his feet, and call his habitation the house of him that hath his shoe loosed. 
Now the deceased brother is He who, after the glory of the resurrection, said, Go tell My brethren (Matth. 
xxviii. 10). For He died as it were without children, in that He had not yet filled up the number of His 
elect. Then, it is ordered that the surviving brother shall have the wife assigned to him, because it is 
surely fit that the care of holy Church be imposed on him who is best able to rule it well. But, should he be 
unwilling, the woman spits in his face, because whosoever cares not to benefit others out of the gifts 


which he has received, the holy Church exprobrates even what he has of good, and, as it were, casts 
spittle on his face; and from one foot the shoe is taken away, inasmuch as it is written, Your feet shod in 
preparation of the Gospel of Peace (Ephes. vi. 15). If, then, we have the care of our neighbour as well as of 
ourselves upon us, we have each foot protected by a shoe. But he who, meditating his own advantage, 
neglects that of his neighbours, loses with disgrace one foot’s shoe. And so there are some, as we have 
said, enriched with great gifts, who, while they are ardent for the studies of contemplation only, shrink 
from serving to their neighbour’s benefit by preaching; they love a secret place of quiet, they long for a 
retreat for speculation. With respect to which conduct, they are, if strictly judged, undoubtedly guilty in 
proportion to the greatness of the gifts whereby they might have been publicly useful. For with what 
disposition of mind does one who might be conspicuous in profiting his neighbours prefer his own privacy 
to the advantage of others, when the Only-begotten of the supreme Father Himself came forth from the 
bosom of the Father into the midst of us all, that He might profit many? 


CHAPTER VI 


THAT THOSE WHO FLY FROM THE BURDEN OF RULE THROUGH HUMILITY ARE THEN TRULY HUMBLE WHEN 
THEY RESIST NOT THE DIVINE DECREES 


There are some also who fly by reason only of their humility, lest they should be preferred to others to 
whom they esteem themselves unequal. And theirs, indeed, if it be surrounded by other virtues, is then 
true humility before the eyes of God, when it is not pertinacious in rejecting what it is enjoined to 
undertake with profit. For neither is he truly humble, who understands how the good pleasure of the 
Supernal Will ought to bear sway, and yet contemns its sway. But, submitting himself to the divine 
disposals, and averse from the vice of obstinacy, if he be already prevented with gifts whereby he may 
profit others also, he ought, when enjoined to undertake supreme rule, in his heart to flee from it, but 
against his will to obey. 


CHAPTER VII 


THAT SOMETIMES SOME LAUDABLY DESIRE THE OFFICE OF PREACHING, WHILE OTHERS, AS LAUDABLY, ARE 
DRAWN TO IT BY COMPULSION 


Although sometimes some laudably desire the office of preaching, yet others are as laudably drawn to it 
by compulsion; as we plainly perceive, if we consider the conduct of two prophets, one of whom offered 
himself of his own accord to be sent to preach, yet the other in fear refused to go. For Isaiah, when the 
Lord asked whom He should send, offered himself of his own accord, saying, Here I am; send me (Isai. vi. 
8). But Jeremiah is sent, yet humbly pleads that he should not be sent, saying, Ah, Lord God! behold I 
cannot speak: for I am a child (Jer. i. 6). Lo, from these two men different voices proceeded outwardly, but 
they flowed from the same fountain of love. For there are two precepts of charity; the love of God and of 
our neighbour. Wherefore Isaiah, eager to profit his neighbours through an active life, desires the office of 
preaching; but Jeremiah, longing to cleave sedulously to the love of his Creator through a contemplative 
life, remonstrates against being sent to preach. Thus what the one laudably desired the other laudably 
shrunk from; the latter, lest by speaking he should lose the gains of silent contemplation; the former, lest 
by keeping silence he should suffer loss for lack of diligent work. But this in both cases is to be nicely 
observed, that he who refused did not persist in his refusal, and he who wished to be sent saw himself 
previously cleansed by a coal of the altar; lest any one who has not been purged should dare to approach 
sacred ministries, or any whom supernal grace has chosen should proudly gainsay it under a show of 
humility. Wherefore, since it is very difficult for any one to be sure that he has been cleansed, it is safer to 
decline the office of preaching, though (as we have said) it should not be declined pertinaciously when the 
Supernal Will that it should be undertaken is recognized. Both requirements Moses marvellously fulfilled, 
who was unwilling to be set over so great a multitude, and yet obeyed. For peradventure he were proud, 
were he to undertake without trepidation the leadership of that innumerable people; and, again, proud he 
would plainly be were he to refuse to obey his Lord’s command. Thus in both ways humble, in both ways 
submissive, he was unwilling, as measuring himself, to be set over the people; and yet, as presuming on 
the might of Him who commanded him, he consented. Hence, then, hence let all rash ones infer how great 
guilt is theirs, if they fear not to be preferred to others by their own seeking, when holy men, even when 
God commanded, feared to undertake the leadership of peoples. Moses trembles though God persuades 
him; and yet every weak one pants to assume the burden of dignity; and one who can hardly bear his own 
load without falling, gladly puts his shoulders under the pressure of others not his own: his own deeds are 
too heavy for him to carry, and he augments his burden. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF THOSE WHO COVET PRE-EMINENCE, AND SEIZE ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE APOSTLE TO SERVE THE 
PURPOSE OF THEIR OWN CUPIDITY 


But for the most part those who covet pre-eminence seize on the language of the Apostle to serve the 
purpose of their own cupidity, where he says, If a man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a good 
work (1 Tim. iii. 1). But, while praising the desire, he forthwith turns what he has praised to fear when at 


once he adds, but a bishop must be blameless (1 Tim. iii. 2). And, when he subsequently enumerates the 
necessary virtues, he makes manifest what this blamelessness consists in. And so, with regard to their 
desire, he approves them, but by his precept he alarms them; as if saying plainly, I praise what ye seek; 
but first learn what it is ye seek; lest, while ye neglect to measure yourselves, your blamefulness appear 
all the fouler for its haste to be seen by all in the highest place of honour. For the great master in the art 
of ruling impels by approval and checks by alarms; so that, by describing the height of blamelessness, he 
may restrain his hearers from pride, and, by praising the office which is sought, dispose them to the life 
required. Nevertheless it is to be noted that this was said at a time when whosoever was set over people 
was uSually the first to be led to the torments of martyrdom. At that time, therefore, it was laudable to 
seek the office of a bishop, since through it there was no doubt that a man would come in the end to 
heavier pains. Hence even the office of a bishop itself is defined as a good work, when it is said, If a man 
desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work (1 Tim. iii. 1). Wherefore he that seeks, not this 
ministry of a good work, but the glory of distinction, is himself a witness against himself that he does not 
desire the office of a bishop; inasmuch as that man not only does not love at all the sacred office, but even 
knows not what it is, who, panting after supreme rule, is fed by the subjection of others in the hidden 
meditation of his thought, rejoices in his own praises, lifts up his heart to honour, exults in abundant 
affluence. Thus worldly gain is sought under colour of that honour by which worldly gains should have 
been destroyed; and, when the mind thinks to seize on the highest post of humility for its own elation, it 
inwardly changes what it outwardly desires. 


CHAPTER IX 


THAT THE MIND OF THOSE WHO WISH FOR PRE-EMINENCE FOR THE MOST PART FLATTERS ITSELF WITH A 
FEIGNED PROMISE OF GOOD WORKS 


But for the most part those who covet pastoral authority mentally propose to themselves some good works 
besides, and, though desiring it with a motive of pride, still muse how they will effect great things: and so 
it comes to pass that the motive suppressed in the depths of the heart is one thing, another what the 
surface of thought presents to the muser’s mind. For the mind itself lies to itself about itself, and feigns 
with respect to good work to love what it does not love, and with respect to the world’s glory not to love 
what it does love. Eager for domination, it becomes timid with regard to it while in pursuit, audacious 
after attainment. For, while advancing towards it, it is in trepidation lest it should not attain it; but all at 
once, on having attained, thinks what it has attained to be its just due. And, when it has once begun to 
enjoy the office of its acquired dominion in a worldly way, it willingly forgets what it has cogitated in a 
religious way. Hence it is necessary that, when such cogitation is extended beyond wont, the mind’s eye 
should be recalled to works already accomplished, and that every one should consider what he has done 
as a subordinate; and so may he at once discover whether as a prelate he will be able to do the good 
things he has proposed to do. For one can by no means learn humility in a high place who has not ceased 
to be proud while occupying a low one: one knows not how to fly from praise when it abounds, who has 
learnt to pant for it when it was wanting: one can by no means overcome avarice, when advanced to the 
sustentation of many, whom his own means could not suffice for himself alone. Wherefore from his past 
life let every one discover what he is, lest in his craving for eminence the phantom of his cogitation illude 
him. Nevertheless it is generally the case that the very practice of good deeds which was maintained in 
tranquillity is lost in the occupation of government; since even an unskilful person guides a ship along a 
straight course in a calm sea; but in one disturbed by the waves of tempest even the skilled sailor is 
confounded. For what is eminent dominion but a tempest of the mind, in which the ship of the heart is 
ever shaken by hurricanes of thought, is incessantly driven hither and thither, so as to be shattered by 
sudden excesses of word and deed, as if by opposing rocks? In the midst of all these dangers, then, what 
course is to be followed, what is to be held to, except that one who abounds in virtues should accede to 
government under compulsion, and that one who is void of virtues should not, even under compulsion, 
approach it? As to the former, let him beware lest, if he refuses altogether, he be as one who binds up ina 
napkin the money which he has received, and be judged for hiding it (Matth. xxv. 18). For, indeed, to bind 
up in a napkin is to hide gifts received under the listlessness of sluggish torpor. But, on the other hand, let 
the latter, when he craves government, take care lest, by his example of evil deeds, he become an obstacle 
to such as are journeying to the entrance of the kingdom, after the manner of the Pharisees, who, 
according to the Master’s voice (Matth. xxiii. 13), neither go in themselves nor suffer others to go in. And 
he should also consider how, when an elected prelate undertakes the cause of the people, he goes, as it 
were, as a physician to one that is sick. If, then, ailments still live in his body, what presumption is his, to 
make haste to heal the smitten, while in his own face carrying a sore! 


CHAPTER X 
WHAT MANNER OF MAN OUGHT TO COME TO RULE 


That man, therefore, ought by all means to be drawn with cords to be an example of good living who 
already lives spiritually, dying to all passions of the flesh; who disregards worldly prosperity; who is afraid 
of no adversity; who desires only inward wealth; whose intention the body, in good accord with it, thwarts 
not at all by its frailness, nor the spirit greatly by its disdain: one who is not led to covet the things of 
others, but gives freely of his own; who through the bowels of compassion is quickly moved to pardon, yet 


is never bent down from the fortress of rectitude by pardoning more than is meet; who perpetrates no 
unlawful deeds, yet deplores those perpetrated by others as though they were his own; who out of 
affection of heart sympathizes with another’s infirmity, and so rejoices in the good of his neighbour as 
though it were his own advantage; who so insinuates himself as an example to others in all he does that 
among them he has nothing, at any rate of his own past deeds, to blush for; who studies so to live that he 
may be able to water even dry hearts with the streams of doctrine; who has already learnt by the use and 
trial of prayer that he can obtain what he has requested from the Lord, having had already said to him, as 
it were, through the voice of experience, While thou art yet speaking, I will say, Here am I (Isai. lviii. 9). 
For if perchance any one should come to us asking us to intercede for him with some great man, who was 
incensed against him, but to us unknown, we should at once reply, We cannot go to intercede for you, 
since we have no familiar acquaintance with that man. If, then, a man blushes to become an intercessor 
with another man on whom he has no claim, with what idea can any one grasp the post of intercession 
with God for the people, who does not know himself to be in favour with Him through the merit of his own 
life? And how can he ask of Him pardon for others while ignorant whether towards himself He is 
appeased? And in this matter there is yet another thing to be more anxiously feared; namely, lest one who 
is supposed to be competent to appease wrath should himself provoke it on account of guilt of his own. 
For we all know well that, when one who is in disfavour is sent to intercede with an incensed person, the 
mind of the latter is provoked to greater severity. Wherefore let one who is still tied and bound with 
earthly desires beware lest by more grievously incensing the strict judge, while he delights himself in his 
place of honour, he become the cause of ruin to his subordinates. 


CHAPTER XI 


WHAT MANNER OF MAN OUGHT NOT TO COME TO RULE 


Wherefore let every one measure himself wisely, lest he venture to assume a place of rule, while in himself 
vice still reigns unto condemnation; lest one whom his own guilt depraves desire to become an intercessor 
for the faults of others. For on this account it is said to Moses by the supernal voice, Speak unto Aaron; 
Whosoever he be of thy seed throughout their generations that hath a blemish, he shall not offer loaves of 
bread to the Lord his God (Lev. xxi. 17). And it is also immediately subjoined; If he be blind, if he be lame, 
if he have either a small or a large and crooked nose, if he be brokenfooted or brokenhanded, if he be 
hunchbacked, if he be bleareyed (lippus), if he have a white speck (albuginem) in his eye, if chronic 
scabies, if impetigo in his body, or if he be ruptured (ponderosus) (Ibid. 18 ). For that man is indeed blind 
who is unacquainted with the light of supernal contemplation, who, whelmed in the darkness of the 
present life, while he beholds not at all by loving it the light to come, knows not whither he is advancing 
the steps of his conduct. Hence by Hannah prophesying it is said, He will keep the feet of his saints, and 
the wicked shall be silent in darkness (1 Kings ii. 9). But that man is lame who does indeed see in what 
direction he ought to go, but, through infirmity of purpose, is unable to keep perfectly the way of life 
which he sees, because, while unstable habit rises not to a settled state of virtue, the steps of conduct do 
not follow with effect the aim of desire. Hence it is that Paul says, Lift up the hands which hang down, and 
the feeble knees, and make straight paths for your feet, lest that which is lame be turned out of the way; 
but let it rather be healed (Heb. xii. 12, 13). But one with a small nose is he who is not adapted for 
keeping the measure of discernment. For with the nose we discern sweet odours and stenches: and so by 
the nose is properly expressed discernment, through which we choose virtues and eschew sins. Whence 
also it is said in praise of the bride, Thy nose is as the tower which is in Lebanon (Cant. vii. 4); because, to 
wit, Holy Church, by discernment, espies assaults issuing from this or that quarter, and detects from an 
eminence the coming wars of vices. But there are some who, not liking to be thought dull, busy 
themselves often more than needs in various investigations, and by reason of too great subtilty are 
deceived. Wherefore this also is added, Or have a large and crooked nose. For a large and crooked nose is 
excessive subtilty of discernment, which, having become unduly excrescent, itself confuses the 
correctness of its own operation. But one with broken foot or hand is he who cannot walk in the way of 
God at all, and is utterly without part or lot in good deeds, to such degree that he does not, like the lame 
man, maintain them however weakly, but remains altogether apart from them. But the hunchbacked is he 
whom the weight of earthly care bows down, so that he never looks up to the things that are above, but is 
intent only on what is trodden on among the lowest. And he, should he ever hear anything of the good 
things of the heavenly country, is so pressed down by the weight of perverse custom, that he lifts not the 
face of his heart to it, being unable to erect the posture of his thought, which the habit of earthly care 
keeps downward bent. Of this kind of men the Psalmist says, I am bent down and am brought low 
continually (Ps. xxxviii. 8). The fault of such as these the Truth in person reprobates, saying, But the seed 
which fell among thorns are they which, when they have heard the word, go forth, and are choked with 
cares and riches and pleasures of life, and bear no fruit (Luke viii. 14). But the blear-eyed is he whose 
native wit flashes out for cognition of the truth, and yet carnal works obscure it. For in the blear-eyed the 
pupils are sound; but the eyelids, weakened by defluxion of humours, become gross; and even the 
brightness of the pupils is impaired, because they are worn continually by the flux upon them. The blear- 
eyed, then, is one whose sense nature has made keen, but whom a depraved habit of life confuses. To him 
it is well said through the angel, Anoint thine eyes with eyesalve that thou mayest see (Apoc. iii. 18). For 
we may be said to anoint our eyes with eyesalve that we may see, when we aid the eye of our 
understanding for perceiving the clearness of the true light with the medicament of good conduct. But 


that man has a white speck in his eye who is not permitted to see the light of truth, in that he is blinded by 
the arrogant assumption of wisdom or of righteousness. For the pupil of the eye, when black, sees; but, 
when it bears a white speck, sees nothing; by which we may understand that the perceiving sense of 
human thought, if a man understands himself to be a fool and a sinner, becomes cognizant of the 
clearness of inmost light; but, if it attributes to itself the whiteness of righteousness or wisdom, it 
excludes itself from the light of knowledge from above, and by so much the more fails entirely to 
penetrate the clearness of the true light, as it exalts itself within itself through arrogance; as of some it is 
said, Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools (Rom. i. 22). But that man has chronic scabies 
whom the wantonness of the flesh without cease overmasters. For in scabies the violent heat of the bowels 
is drawn to the skin; whereby lechery is rightly designated, since, if the heart’s temptation shoots forth 
into action, it may be truly said that violent internal heat breaks out into scabies of the skin: and it now 
wounds the body outwardly, because, while sensuality is not repressed in thought, it gains the mastery 
also in action. For Paul had a care to cleanse away this itch of the skin, when he said, Let no temptation 
take you but such as is human (1 Cor. x. 13); as if to say plainly, It is human to suffer temptation in the 
heart; but it is devilish, in the struggle of temptation, to be also overcome in action. He also has impetigo 
in his body whosoever is ravaged in the mind by avarice; which, if not restrained in small things, does 
indeed dilate itself without measure. 


For, as impetigo invades the body without pain, and, spreading with no annoyance to him whom it invades, 
disfigures the comeliness of the members, so avarice, too, exulcerates, while it pleases, the mind of one 
who is captive to it. As it offers to the thought one thing after another to be gained, it kindles the fire of 
enmities, and gives no pain with the wounds it causes, because it promises to the fevered mind abundance 
out of sin. But the comeliness of the members is destroyed, because the beauty of other virtues is also 
hereby marred: and it exulcerates as it were the whole body, in that it corrupts the mind with vices of all 
kinds; as Paul attests, saying, The love of money is the root of all evils (1 Tim. vi. 10). But the ruptured one 
is he who does not carry turpitude into action, but yet is immoderately weighed down by it in mind 
through continual cogitation; one who is indeed by no means carried away to the extent of nefarious 
conduct; but his mind still delights itself without prick of repugnance in the pleasure of lechery. For the 
disease of rupture is when humor viscerum ad virilia labitur, quae profecto cum molestia dedecoris 
intumescunt He, then, may be said to be ruptured who, letting all his thoughts flow down to 
lasciviousness, bears in his heart a weight of turpitude; and, though not actually doing deeds of shame, 
nevertheless in mind is not withdrawn from them. Nor has he power to rise to the practice of good living 
before the eyes of men, because, hidden within him, the shameful weight presses him down. Whosoever, 
therefore, is subjected to any one of these diseases is forbidden to offer loaves of bread to the Lord, lest in 
sooth he should be of no avail for expiating the sins of others, being one who is still ravaged by his own. 


And now, having briefly shewn after what manner one who is worthy should come to pastoral authority, 
and after what manner one who is unworthy should be greatly afraid, let us now demonstrate after what 
manner one who has attained to it worthily should live in it. 


Part II 


Of the Life of the Pastor 


CHAPTER I 
HOW ONE WHO HAS IN DUE ORDER ARRIVED AT A PLACE OF RULE OUGHT TO DEMEAN HIMSELF IN IT 


The conduct of a prelate ought so far to transcend the conduct of the people as the life of a shepherd is 
wont to exalt him above the flock. For one whose estimation is such that the people are called his flock is 
bound anxiously to consider what great necessity is laid upon him to maintain rectitude. It is necessary, 
then, that in thought he should be pure, in action chief; discreet in keeping silence, profitable in speech; a 
near neighbour to every one in sympathy, exalted above all in contemplation; a familiar friend of good 
livers through humility, unbending against the vices of evil-doers through zeal for righteousness; not 
relaxing in his care for what is inward from being occupied in outward things, nor neglecting to provide 
for outward things in his solicitude for what is inward. But the things which we have thus briefly touched 
on let us now unfold and discuss more at length. 


CHAPTER II 


THAT THE RULER SHOULD BE PURE IN THOUGHT 


The ruler should always be pure in thought, inasmuch as no impurity ought to pollute him who has 
undertaken the office of wiping away the stains of pollution in the hearts of others also; for the hand that 
would cleanse from dirt must needs be clean, lest, being itself sordid with clinging mire, it soil whatever it 
touches all the more. For on this account it is said through the prophet, Be ye clean that bear the vessels 
of the Lord (Isai. lii. 11). For they bear the vessels of the Lord who undertake, on the surety of their own 
conversation, to conduct the souls of their neighbours to the eternal sanctuary. Let them therefore 
perceive within themselves how purified they ought to be who carry in the bosom of their own personal 
responsibility living vessels to the temple of eternity. Hence by the divine voice it is enjoined (Exod. xxviii. 
15), that on the breast of Aaron the breastplate of judgment should be closely pressed by binding fillets; 
seeing that lax cogitations should by no means possess the priestly heart, but reason alone constrain it; 
nor should he cogitate anything indiscreet or unprofitable, who, constituted as he is for example to others, 
ought to shew in the gravity of his life what store of reason he carries in his breast. And on this 
breastplate it is further carefully prescribed that the names of the twelve patriarchs should be engraved. 
For to carry always the fathers registered on the breast is to think without intermission on the lives of the 
ancients. For the priest then walks blamelessly when he pores continually on the examples of the fathers 
that went before him, when he considers without cease the footsteps of the Saints, and keeps down 
unlawful thoughts, lest he advance the foot of his conduct beyond the limit of order. And it is also well 
called the breastplate of judgment, because the ruler ought ever with subtle scrutiny to discern between 
good and evil, and studiously consider what things are suitable for what, and when and how; nor should 
he seek anything for himself, but esteem his neighbours’ good as his own advantage. Hence in the same 
place it is written, But thou shalt put in the breastplate of Aaron doctrine and truth , which shall be upon 
Aaron’s breast, when he goeth in before the Lord, and he shall bear the judgment of the children of Israel 
upon his breast in the sight of the Lord continually (Ibid. 30). For the priest’s bearing the judgment of the 
children of Israel on his breast before the face of the Lord means his examining the causes of his subjects 
with regard only to the mind of the judge within, so that no admixture of humanity cleave to him in what 
he dispenses as standing in God’s stead, lest private vexation should exasperate the keenness of his 
censure. And while he shews himself zealous against the vices of others, let him get rid of his own lest 
either latent grudge vitiate the calmness of his judgment, or headlong anger disturb it. But when the 
terror of Him who presides over all things is considered (that is to say of the judge within), not without 
great fear may subjects be governed. And such fear indeed purges, while it humiliates, the mind of the 
ruler, guarding it against being either lifted up by presumption of spirit, or defiled by delight of the flesh, 
or obscured by importunity of dusty thought through lust for earthly things. These things, however, cannot 
but knock at the ruler’s mind: but it is necessary to make haste to overcome them by resistance, lest the 
vice which tempts by suggestion should subdue by the softness of delight, and, this being tardily expelled 
from the mind, should slay with the sword of consent. 


CHAPTER III 


THAT THE RULER SHOULD BE ALWAYS CHIEF IN ACTION 


The ruler should always be chief in action, that by his living he may point out the way of life to those that 


are put under him, and that the flock, which follows the voice and manners of the shepherd, may learn 
how to walk better through example than through words. For he who is required by the necessity of his 
position to speak the highest things is compelled by the same necessity to exhibit the highest things. For 
that voice more readily penetrates the hearer’s heart, which the speaker’s life commends, since what he 
commands by speaking he helps the doing of by shewing. Hence it is said through the prophet, Get thee 
up into the high mountain, thou that bringest good tidings to Sion (Isai. xl. 9): which means that he who is 
engaged in heavenly preaching should already have forsaken the low level of earthly works, and appear as 
standing on the summit of things, and by so much the more easily should draw those who are under him 
to better things as by the merit of his life he cries aloud from heights above. Hence under the divine law 
the priest receives the shoulder for sacrifice, and this the right one and separate (Exod. xxix. 22); to 
signify that his action should be not only profitable, but even singular; and that he should not merely do 
what is right among bad men, but transcend even the well-doers among those that are under him in the 
virtue of his conduct, as he surpasses them in the dignity of his order. The breast also together with the 
shoulder is assigned to him for eating, that he may learn to immolate to the Giver of all that of himself 
which he is enjoined to take of the Sacrifice; that he may not only in his breast entertain right thoughts, 
but with the shoulder of work invite those who behold him to things on high; that he may covet no 
prosperity of the present life, and fear no adversity; that, having regard to the fear within him, he may 
despise the charm of the world, but considering the charm of inward sweetness, may despise its terrors. 
Wherefore by command of the supernal voice (Exod. xxix. 5) the priest is braced on each shoulder with 
the robe of the ephod, that he may be always guarded against prosperity and adversity by the ornament of 
virtues; so that walking, as S. Paul says (2 Cor. vi. 7), in the armour of righteousness on the right hand and 
on the left, while he strives only after those things which are before, he may decline on neither side to low 
delight. Him let neither prosperity elate nor adversity perturb; let neither smooth things coax him to the 
surrender of his will, nor rough things press him down to despair; so that, while he humbles the bent of 
his mind to no passions, he may shew with how great beauty of the ephod he is covered on each shoulder. 
Which ephod is also rightly ordered to be made of gold, blue, purple, twice dyed scarlet, and flue twined 
linen (Exod. xxviii. 8), that it may be shewn by how great diversity of virtues the priest ought to be 
distinguished. Thus in the priest’s robe before all things gold glitters, to shew that he should shine forth 
principally in the understanding of wisdom. And with it blue, which is resplendent with aerial colour, is 
conjoined, to shew that through all that he penetrates with his understanding he should rise above earthly 
favours to the love of celestial things; lest, while caught unawares by his own praises, he be emptied of his 
very understanding of the truth. With gold and blue, purple also is mingled: which means, that the priest’s 
heart, while hoping for the high things which he preaches, should repress in itself even the suggestions of 
vice, and as it were in virtue of a royal power, rebut them, in that he has regard ever to the nobility of 
inward regeneration, and by his manners guards his right to the robe of the heavenly kingdom. For it is of 
this nobility of the spirit that it is said through Peter, Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood (1 Pet. 
ii. 9). With respect also to this power, whereby we subdue vices, we are fortified by the voice of John, who 
says, AS many as received Him, to them gave He power to become the sons of God (John i. 12). This 
dignity of fortitude the Psalmist has in view when he says, But with me greatly honoured have been Thy 
friends, O God; greatly strengthened has been their principality (Ps. cxxxviii. 17). For truly the mind of 
saints is exalted to princely eminence while outwardly they are seen to suffer abasement. But with gold, 
blue, and purple, twice died scarlet is conjoined, to show that all excellences of virtue should be adorned 
with charity in the eyes of the judge within; and that whatever glitters before men may be lighted up in 
sight of the hidden arbiter with the flame of inward love. And, further, this charity, since it consists in love 
at once of God and of our neighbour, has, as it were, the lustre of a double dye. He then who so pants 
after the beauty of his Maker as to neglect the care of his neighbours, or so attends to the care of his 
neighbours as to grow languid in divine love, whichever of these two things it may be that he neglects, 
knows not what it is to have twice dyed scarlet in the adornment of his ephod. But, while the mind is 
intent on the precepts of charity, it undoubtedly remains that the flesh be macerated through abstinence. 
Hence with twice dyed scarlet fine twined linen is conjoined. For fine linen (byssus) springs from the earth 
with glittering show: and what is designated by fine linen but bodily chastity shining white in the 
comeliness of purity? And it is also twisted for being interwoven into the beauty of the ephod, since the 
habit of chastity then attains to the perfect whiteness of purity when the flesh is worn by abstinence. And, 
since the merit of affliction of the flesh profits among the other virtues, fine twined linen shews white, as 
it were, in the diverse beauty of the ephod. 


CHAPTER IV 
THAT THE RULER SHOULD BE DISCREET IN KEEPING SILENCE, PROFITABLE IN SPEECH 


The ruler should be discreet in keeping silence, profitable in speech; lest he either utter what ought to be 
suppressed or suppress what he ought to utter. For, as incautious speaking leads into error, so indiscreet 
silence leaves in error those who might have been instructed. For often improvident rulers, fearing to lose 
human favour, shrink timidly from speaking freely the things that are right; and, according to the voice of 
the Truth (Joh. x. 12), serve unto the custody of the flock by no means with the zeal of shepherds, but in 
the way of hirelings; since they fly when the wolf cometh if they hide themselves under silence. For hence 
it is that the Lord through the prophet upbraids them, saying, Dumb dogs, that cannot bark (Isai. Ivi. 10). 
Hence again He complains, saying, Ye have not gone up against the enemy, neither opposed a wall for the 


house of Israel, to stand in the battle in the day of the Lord (Ezek. xiii. 5). Now to go up against the enemy 
is to go with free voice against the powers of this world for defence of the flock; and to stand in the battle 
in the day of the Lord is out of love of justice to resist bad men when they contend against us. For, for a 
shepherd to have feared to say what is right, what else is it but to have turned his back in keeping 
silence? But surely, if he puts himself in front for the flock, he opposes a wall against the enemy for the 
house of Israel. Hence again to the sinful people it is said, Thy prophets have seen false and foolish things 
for thee: neither did they discover thine iniquity, to provoke thee to repentance (Lam. ii. 14). For in sacred 
language teachers are sometimes called prophets, in that, by pointing out how fleeting are present things, 
they make manifest the things that are to come. And such the divine discourse convinces of seeing false 
things, because, while fearing to reprove faults, they vainly flatter evil doers by promising security: 
neither do they at all discover the iniquity of sinners, since they refrain their voice from chiding. For the 
language of reproof is the key of discovery, because by chiding it discloses the fault of which even he who 
has committed it is often himself unaware. Hence Paul says, That he may be able by sound doctrine even 
to convince the gainsayers (Tit. i. 9). Hence through Malachi it is said, The priest’s lips keep knowledge, 
and they shall seek the law at his mouth (Malac. ii. 7). Hence through Isaiah the Lord admonishes, saying, 
Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet (Isai. lviii. 1). For it is true that whosoever enters on 
the priesthood undertakes the office of a herald, so as to walk, himself crying aloud, before the coming of 
the judge who follows terribly. Wherefore, if the priest knows not how to preach, what voice of a loud cry 
shall the mute herald utter? For hence it is that the Holy Spirit sat upon the first pastors under the 
appearance of tongues (Acts ii. 3); because whomsoever He has filled, He himself at once makes eloquent. 
Hence it is enjoined on Moses that when the priest goes into the tabernacle he shall be encompassed with 
bells (Exod. xxviii. 33); that is, that he shall have about him the sounds of preaching, lest he provoke by 
his silence the judgment of Him Who beholds him from above. For it is written, That his sound may be 
heard when he goeth in unto the holy place before the Lord and when he cometh out, that he die not 
(Exod. xxviii. 35). For the priest, when he goeth in or cometh out, dies if a sound is not heard from him, 
because he provokes the wrath of the hidden judge, if he goes without the sound of preaching. Aptly also 
are the bells described as inserted in his vestments. For what else ought we to take the vestments of the 
priest to be but righteous works; as the prophet attests when he says, Let Thy priests be clothed with 
righteousness (Ps. cxxxi. 9)? The bells, therefore, are inherent in his vestments to signify that the very 
works of the priest should also proclaim the way of life together with the sound of his tongue. But, when 
the ruler prepares himself for speaking, let him bear in mind with what studious caution he ought to 
speak, lest, if he be hurried inordinately into speaking, the hearts of hearers be smitten with the wound of 
error and, while he perchance desires to seem wise he unwisely sever the bond of unity. For on this 
account the Truth says, Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one with another (Mark ix. 49). Now by 
salt is denoted the word of wisdom. Let him, therefore, who strives to speak wisely fear greatly, lest by his 
eloquence the unity of his hearers be disturbed. Hence Paul says, Not to be more wise than behoveth to 
be wise, but to be wise unto sobriety (Rom. xii. 3). Hence in the priest’s vestment, according to Divine 
precept, to bells are added pomegranates (Exod. xxviii. 34). For what is signified by pomegranates but the 
unity of the faith? For, as within a pomegranate many seeds are protected by one outer rind, so the unity 
of the faith comprehends the innumerable peoples of holy Church, whom a diversity of merits retains 
within her. Lest then a ruler should be unadvisedly hurried into speaking, the Truth in person proclaims to 
His disciples this which we have already cited, Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one with another 
(Mark ix. 49). It is as though He should say in a figure through the dress of the priest: Join ye 
pomegranates to bells, that in all ye say ye may with cautious watchfulness keep the unity of the faith. 
Rulers ought also to guard with anxious thought not only against saying in any way what is wrong, but 
against uttering even what is right overmuch and inordinately; since the good effect of things spoken is 
often lost, when enfeebled to the hearts of hearers by the incautious importunity of loquacity; and this 
same loquacity, which knows not how to serve for the profit of the hearers, also defiles the speaker. Hence 
it is well said through Moses, The man that hath a flux of seed shall be unclean (Levit. xv. 2). For the 
quality of the speech that is heard is the seed of the thought which follows, since, while speech is 
conceived through the ear, thought is engendered in the mind. Whence also by the wise of this world the 
excellent preacher was called a sower of words (seminiverbius) (Acts xvii. 18). Wherefore, he that suffers 
from a flux of seed is pronounced unclean, because, being addicted to much speaking, he defiles himself 
by that which, had it been orderly issued, might have produced the offspring of right thought in the hearts 
of hearers; and, while he incautiously spends himself in loquacity, he sheds his seed not so as to serve for 
generation, but unto uncleanness. Hence Paul also, in admonishing his disciple to be instant in preaching, 
when he says, I charge thee before God and Christ Jesus, Who shall judge the quick and the dead by His 
appearing and His kingdom, preach the word, be instant opportunely, importunely (2 Tim. iv. 1), being 
about to say importunely, premises opportunely, because in truth importunity mars itself to the mind of 
the hearer by its own very cheapness, if it knows not how to observe opportunity. 


CHAPTER V 


THAT THE RULER SHOULD BE A NEAR NEIGHBOUR TO EVERY ONE IN COMPASSION, AND EXALTED ABOVE ALL IN 
CONTEMPLATION 


The ruler should be a near neighbour to every one in sympathy, and exalted above all in contemplation, so 
that through the bowels of loving-kindness he may transfer the infirmities of others to himself, and by 
loftiness of speculation transcend even himself in his aspiration after the invisible; lest either in seeking 


high things he despise the weak things of his neighbours, or in suiting himself to the weak things of his 
neighbours he relinquish his aspiration after high things. For hence it is that Paul is caught up into 
Paradise (2 Cor. xii. 3) and explores the secrets of the third heaven, and, yet, though borne aloft in that 
contemplation of things invisible, recalls the vision of his mind to the bed of the carnal, and directs how 
they should have intercourse with each other in their hidden privacy, saying, But on account of fornication 
let every man have his own wife, and let every woman have her own husband. Let the husband render 
unto the wife her due, and likewise the wife unto the husband (1 Cor. vii. 2). And a little after (Ibid. v. 5), 
Defraud ye not one the other, except it be with consent for a time, that ye may give yourselves to prayer, 
and come together again, that Satan tempt you not. Lo, he is already initiated into heavenly secrets, and 
yet through the bowels of condescension he searches into the bed of the carnal; and the same eye of the 
heart which in his elevation he lifts to the invisible, he bends in his compassion upon the secrets of those 
who are subject to infirmity. In contemplation he transcends heaven, and yet in his anxious care deserts 
not the couch of the carnal; because, being joined at once to the highest and to the lowest by the bond of 
charity, though in himself mightily caught up in the power of the spirit into the heights above, yet among 
others, in his loving-kindness, he is content to become weak. Hence, therefore, he says, Who is weak, and 
I am not weak? Who is offended, and I burn not? (2 Cor. xi. 29). Hence again he says, Unto the Jews I 
became as a Jew (1 Cor. ix. 20). Now he exhibited this behaviour not by losing hold of his faith, but by 
extending his loving-kindness; so as, by transferring in a figure the person of unbelievers to himself, to 
learn from himself how they ought to have compassion shewn them; to the end that he might bestow on 
them what he would have rightly wished to have had bestowed upon himself, had he been as they. Hence 
again he says, Whether we be beside ourselves, it is to God: or whether we be sober, it is for you (2 Cor. v. 
13). For he had known how both to transcend himself in contemplation, and to accommodate himself to 
his hearers in condescension. Hence Jacob, the Lord looking down from above, and oil being poured down 
on the stone, saw angels ascending and descending (Gen. xxviii. 12); to signify, that true preachers not 
only aspire in contemplation to the holy head of the Church, that is to the Lord, above, but also descend in 
commiseration downward to His members. Hence Moses goes frequently in and out of the tabernacle, and 
he who is wrapped into contemplation within is busied outside with the affairs of those who are subject to 
infirmity. Within he considers the secret things of God; without he carries the burdens of the carnal. And 
also concerning doubtful matters he always recurs to the tabernacle, to consult the Lord before the ark of 
the covenant; affording without doubt an example to rulers; that, when in the outside world they are 
uncertain how to order things, they should return to their own soul as though to the tabernacle, and, as 
before the ark of the covenant, consult the Lord, if so, they may search within themselves the pages of 
sacred utterance concerning that whereof they doubt. Hence the Truth itself, manifested to us through 
susception of our humanity, continues in prayer on the mountain, but works miracles in the cities (Luke vi. 
12), thus laying down the way to be followed by good rulers; that, though already in contemplation 
aspiring to the highest things, they should mingle in sympathy with the necessities of the infirm; since 
charity then rises wonderfully to high things when it is compassionately drawn to the low things of 
neighbours; and the more kindly it descends to the weak things of this world, the more vigorously it 
recurs to the things on high. But those who are over others should shew themselves to be such that their 
subjects may not blush to disclose even their secrets to them; that the little ones, vexed with the waves of 
temptation, may have recourse to their pastor’s heart as to a mother’s breast, and wash away the 
defilement they foresee to themselves from the filth of the sin that buffets them in the solace of his 
exhortation and in the tears of prayer. Hence also it is that before the doors of the temple the brazen sea 
for washing the hands of those who enter, that is the laver, is supported by twelve oxen (1 Kings vii. 23, 
seq.), whose faces indeed stand out to view, but whose hinder parts are hidden. For what is signified by 
the twelve oxen but the whole order of pastors, of whom the law says, as explained by Paul, Thou shalt not 
muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn (1 Cor. ix. 9; ex Deut. xxv. 4)? Their open works 
indeed we see; but what remains to them behind in the hidden retribution of the strict judge we know not. 
Yet, when they prepare the patience of their condescension for cleansing the sins of their neighbours in 
confession, they support, as it were, the laver before the doors of the temple; that whosoever is striving to 
enter the gate of eternity may shew his temptations to his pastor’s heart, and, as it were, wash the hands 
of his thought and of his deed in the laver of the oxen. And for the most part it comes to pass that, while 
the ruler’s mind becomes aware, through condescension, of the trials of others, it is itself also attacked by 
the temptations whereof it hears; since the same water of the laver in which a multitude of people is 
cleansed is undoubtedly itself defiled. For, in receiving the pollutions of those who wash, it loses, as it 
were, the calmness of its own purity. But of this the pastor ought by no means to be afraid, since, under 
God, who nicely balances all things, he is the more easily rescued from his own temptations as he is more 
compassionately distressed by those of others. 


CHAPTER VI 


THAT THE RULER SHOULD BE, THROUGH HUMILITY, A COMPANION OF GOOD LIVERS, BUT, THROUGH THE ZEAL 
OF RIGHTEOUSNESS, RIGID AGAINST THE VICES OF EVILDOERS 


The ruler should be, through humility, a companion of good livers, and, through the zeal of righteousness, 
rigid against the vices of evil-doers; so that in nothing he prefer himself to the good, and yet, when the 
fault of the bad requires it, he be at once conscious of the power of his priority; to the end that, while 
among his subordinates who live well he waives his rank and accounts them as his equals, he may not fear 
to execute the laws of rectitude towards the perverse. For, as I remember to have said in my book on 


VII 


Scorpiace 


Antidote for the Scorpion’s Sting. 


TRANSLATED BY REV. S. THELWALL. 


CHAPTER I 


The earth brings forth, as if by suppuration, great evil from the diminutive scorpion. The poisons are as 
many as are the kinds of it, the disasters as many as are also the species of it, the pains as many as are 
also the colours of it. Nicander writes on the subject of scorpions, and depicts them. And yet to smite with 
the tail—which tail will be whatever is prolonged from the hindmost part of the body, and scourges—is the 
one movement which they all use when making an assault. Wherefore that succession of knots in the 
scorpion, which in the inside is a thin poisoned veinlet, rising up with a bow-like bound, draws tight a 
barbed sting at the end, after the manner of an engine for shooting missiles. From which circumstance 
they also call after the scorpion, the warlike implement which, by its being drawn back, gives an impetus 
to the arrows. The point in their case is also a duct of extreme minuteness, to inflict the wound; and where 
it penetrates, it pours out poison. The usual time of danger is the summer season: fierceness hoists the 
sail when the wind is from the south and the south-west. Among cures, certain substances supplied by 
nature have very great efficacy; magic also puts on some bandage; the art of healing counteracts with 
lancet and cup. For some, making haste, take also beforehand a protecting draught; but sexual 
intercourse drains it off, and they are dry again. We have faith for a defence, if we are not smitten with 
distrust itself also, in immediately making the sign and adjuring, and besmearing the heel with the beast. 
Finally, we often aid in this way even the heathen, seeing we have been endowed by God with that power 
which the apostle first used when he despised the viper’s bite. What, then, does this pen of yours offer, if 
faith is safe by what it has of its own? That it may be safe by what it has of its own also at other times, 
when it is subjected to scorpions of its own. These, too, have a troublesome littleness, and are of different 
sorts, and are armed in one manner, and are stirred up at a definite time, and that not another than one of 
burning heat. This among Christians is a season of persecution. When, therefore, faith is greatly agitated, 
and the Church burning, as represented by the bush, then the Gnostics break out, then the Valentinians 
creep forth, then all the opponents of martyrdom bubble up, being themselves also hot to strike, 
penetrate, kill. For, because they know that many are artless and also inexperienced, and weak moreover, 
that a very great number in truth are Christians who veer about with the wind and conform to its moods, 
they perceive that they are never to be approached more than when fear has opened the entrances to the 
soul, especially when some display of ferocity has already arrayed with a crown the faith of martyrs. 
Therefore, drawing along the tail hitherto, they first of all apply it to the feelings, or whip with it as if on 
empty space. Innocent persons undergo such suffering. So that you may suppose the speaker to be a 
brother or a heathen of the better sort. A sect troublesome to nobody so dealt with! Then they pierce. Men 
are perishing without a reason. For that they are perishing, and without a reason, is the first insertion. 
Then they now strike mortally. But the unsophisticated souls know not what is written, and what meaning 
it bears, where and when and before whom we must confess, or ought, save that this, to die for God, is, 
since He preserves me, not even artlessness, but folly, nay madness. If He kills me, how will it be His duty 
to preserve me? Once for all Christ died for us, once for all He was slain that we might not be slain. If He 
demands the like from me in return, does He also look for salvation from my death by violence? Or does 
God importune for the blood of men, especially if He refuses that of bulls and he-goats? Assuredly He had 
rather have the repentance than the death of the sinner. And how is He eager for the death of those who 
are not sinners? Whom will not these, and perhaps other subtle devices containing heretical poisons, 
pierce either for doubt if not for destruction, or for irritation if not for death? As for you, therefore, do 
you, if faith is on the alert, smite on the spot the scorpion with a curse, so far as you can, with your 
sandal, and leave it dying in its own stupefaction? But if it gluts the wound, it drives the poison inwards, 
and makes it hasten into the bowels; forthwith all the former senses become dull, the blood of the mind 
freezes, the flesh of the spirit pines away, loathing for the Christian name is accompanied by a sense of 
sourness. Already the understanding also seeks for itself a place where it may throw up; and thus, once 
for all, the weakness with which it has been smitten breathes out wounded faith either in heresy or in 
heathenism. And now the present state of matters is such, that we are in the midst of an intense heat, the 
very dog-star of persecution,—a state originating doubtless with the dog-headed one himself. Of some 
Christians the fire, of others the sword, of others the beasts, have made trial; others are hungering in 
prison for the martyrdoms of which they have had a taste in the meantime by being subjected to clubs and 
claws besides. We ourselves, having been appointed for pursuit, are like hares being hemmed in from a 
distance; and heretics go about according to their wont. Therefore the state of the times has prompted me 


morals (Lib. xxi., Moral, cap. 10, nunc. n. 22), it is clear that nature produced all men equal; but, through 
variation in the order of their merits, guilt puts some below others. But the very diversity which has 
accrued from vice is ordered by divine judgment, so that, since all men cannot stand on an equal footing, 
one should be ruled by another. Hence all who are over others ought to consider in themselves not the 
authority of their rank, but the equality of their condition and rejoice not to be over men, but to do them 
good. For indeed our ancient fathers are said to have been not kings of men, but shepherds of flocks. And, 
when the Lord said to Noe and his children, Increase and multiply, and replenish the earth (Gen. ix. 1), He 
at once added, And let the fear of you and the dread of you be upon all the beasts of the earth. Thus it 
appears that, whereas it is ordered that the fear and the dread should be upon the beasts of the earth, it is 
forbidden that it should be upon men. For man is by nature preferred to the brute beasts, but not to other 
men; and therefore it is said to him that he should be feared by the beasts, but not by men; since to wish 
to be feared by one’s equal is to be proud against nature. And yet it is necessary that rulers should be 
feared by their subjects, when they find that God is not feared by them; so that those who have no dread 
of divine judgments may at any rate, through human dread, be afraid to sin. For superiors by no means 
shew themselves proud in seeking to inspire this fear, in which they seek not their own glory, but the 
righteousness of their subordinates. For in exacting fear of themselves from such as live perversely, they 
lord it, as it were, not over men, but over beasts, inasmuch as, so far as their subordinates are bestial, 
they ought also to lie subdued to dread. 


But commonly a ruler, from the very fact of his being pre-eminent over others, is puffed up with elation of 
thought; and, while all things serve his need, while his commands are quickly executed after his desire, 
while all his subjects extol with praises what he has done well, but have no authority to speak against 
what he has done amiss, and while they commonly praise even what they ought to have reproved, his 
mind, seduced by what is offered in abundance from below, is lifted up above itself; and, while outwardly 
surrounded by unbounded favour, he loses his inward sense of truth; and, forgetful of himself, he scatters 
himself on the voices of other men, and believes himself to be such as outwardly he hears himself called 
rather than such as he ought inwardly to have judged himself to be. He looks down on those who are 
under him, nor does he acknowledge them as in the order of nature his equals; and those whom he has 
surpassed in the accident of power he believes himself to have transcended also in the merits of his life; 
he esteems himself wiser than all whom he sees himself to excel in power. For indeed he establishes 
himself in his own mind on a certain lofty eminence, and, though bound together in the same condition of 
nature with others, he disdains to regard others from the same level; and so he comes to be even like him 
of whom it is written, He beholdeth all high things: he is a king over all the children of pride (Job xli. 25). 
Nay, aspiring to a singular eminence, and despising the social life of the angels, he says, I will place my 
seat in the north, and I will be like unto the Most High (Isai. xiv. 13). Wherefore through a marvellous 
judgment he finds a pit of downfall within himself, while outwardly he exalts himself on the summit of 
power. For he is indeed made like unto the apostate angel, when, being a man, he disdains to be like unto 
men. Thus Saul, after merit of humility, became swollen with pride, when in the height of power: for his 
humility he was preferred, for his pride rejected; as the Lord attests, Who says, When thou wast little in 
thine own sight, did I not make thee the head of the tribes of Israel (1 Sam. xv. 17)? He had before seen 
himself little in his own eyes, but, when propped up by temporal power, he no longer saw himself little. 
For, preferring himself in comparison with others because he had more power than all, he esteemed 
himself great above all. Yet in a wonderful way, when he was little with himself, he was great with God; 
but, when he appeared great with himself, he was little with God. Thus commonly, while the mind is 
inflated from an affluence of subordinates, it becomes corrupted to a flux of pride, the very summit of 
power being pander to desire. And in truth he orders this power well who knows how both to maintain it 
and to combat it. He orders it well who knows how through it to tower above delinquencies, and knows 
how with it to match himself with others in equality. For the human mind commonly is exalted even when 
supported by no authority: how much more does it lift itself on high when authority lends itself to its 
support! Nevertheless he dispenses this authority aright, who knows how, with anxious care, both to take 
of it what is helpful, and also to reject what tempts, and with it to perceive himself to be on a par with 
others, and yet to put himself above those that sin in his avenging zeal. 


But we shall more fully understand this distinction, if we look at the examples given by the first pastor. 
For Peter, who had received from God the principality of Holy Church, from Cornelius, acting well and 
prostrating himself humbly before him, refused to accept immoderate veneration, saying, Stand up; do it 
not; I myself also am a man (Acts x. 26). But, when he discovers the guilt of Ananias and Sapphira, he 
soon shews with how great power he had been made eminent above all others. For by his word he smote 
their life, which he detected by the penetration of his spirit; and he recollected himself as chief within the 
Church against sins, though he did not acknowledge this, when honour was eagerly paid him, before his 
brethren who acted well. In one case holiness of conduct merited the communion of equality; in the other 
avenging zeal brought out to view the just claims of authority. Paul, too, knew not himself as preferred 
above his brethren who acted well, when he said, Not for that we have dominion over your faith, but are 
helpers of your joy (2 Cor. i. 23). And he straightway added, For by faith ye stand: as if to explain his 
declaration by saying, For this cause we have not dominion over your faith, because by faith ye stand; for 
we are your equals in that wherein we know you to stand. He knew not himself as preferred above his 
brethren, when he said, We became babes in the midst of you (1 Thess. ii. 7); and again, But ourselves 
your servants through Christ (2 Cor. iv. 5). But, when he found a fault that required to be corrected, 
straightway he recollected himself as a master, saying, What will ye? Shall I come unto you with a rod (1 


Cor. iv. 21)? 


Supreme rule, then, is ordered well, when he who presides lords it over vices, rather than over his 
brethren. But, when superiors correct their delinquent subordinates, it remains for them anxiously to take 
heed how far, while in right of their authority they smite faults with due discipline, they still, through 
custody of humility, acknowledge themselves to be on a par with the very brethren who are corrected; 
although for the most part it is becoming that in our silent thought we even prefer the brethren whom we 
correct to ourselves. For their vices are through us smitten with the vigour of discipline; but in those 
which we ourselves commit we are lacerated by not even a word of upbraiding. Wherefore we are by so 
much the more bounden before the Lord as among men we sin unpunished: but our discipline renders our 
subordinates by so much the freer from divine judgment, as it leaves not their faults without retribution 
here. Therefore, in the heart humility should be maintained, and in action discipline. And all the time 
there is need of sagacious insight, lest, through excessive custody of the virtue of humility, the just claims 
of government be relaxed, and lest, while any superior lowers himself more than is fit, he be unable to 
restrain the lives of his subordinates under the bond of discipline. Let rulers, then, maintain outwardly 
what they undertake for the benefit of others: let them retain inwardly what makes them fearful in their 
estimate of themselves. But still let even their subjects perceive, by certain signs coming out becomingly, 
that in themselves they are humble; so as both to see something to be afraid of in their authority, and to 
acknowledge something to imitate with respect to humility. Therefore let those who preside study without 
intermission that in proportion as their power is seen to be great externally it be kept down within 
themselves internally; that it vanquish not their thought; that the heart be not carried away to delight in 
it; lest the mind become unable to control that which in lust of domination it submits itself to. For, lest the 
heart of a ruler should be betrayed into elation by delight in personal power, it is rightly said by a certain 
wise man They have made thee a leader: lift not up thyself, but be among them as one of them (Ecclus. 
xxxli. 1). Hence also Peter says, Not as being lords over God’s heritage, but being made ensamples to the 
flock (1 Pet. v. 3). Hence the Truth in person, provoking us to higher virtuous desert, says, Ye know that 
the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that are greater exercise authority upon 
them. It shall not be so among you, but whosoever will be greater among you, let him be your minister; 
and whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your servant; even as the San of Man came not to be 
ministered to, but to minister (Matth. xx. 25). Hence also He indicates what punishments are in store for 
the servant who has been elated by his assumption of government, saying, But and if that evil servant 
shall say in his heart, My Lord delayeth his coming, and shall begin to smite his fellow-servants, and to eat 
and drink with the drunken, the Lord of that servant shall come in a day when he looketh not for him, and 
in an hour that he is not aware of, and shall cut him asunder, and appoint him his portion with the 
hypocrites (Matth. xxiv. 48, seq.). For he is rightly numbered among the hypocrites, who under pretence 
of discipline turns the ministry of government to the purpose of domination. And yet sometimes there is 
more grievous delinquency, if among perverse persons equality is kept up more than discipline. For Eli, 
because, overcome by false affection, he would not punish his delinquent sons, smote himself along with 
his sons before the strict judge with a cruel doom (1 Sam. iv. 17, 18). For on this account it is said to him 
by the divine voice, Thou hast honoured thy sons more than Me (Ibid. ii. 29). Hence, too, He upbraids the 
shepherds through the prophet, saying, That which was broken ye have not bound up, and that which was 
cast away ye have not brought back (Ezek. xxxiv. 4). For one who had been cast away is brought back, 
when any one who has fallen into sin is recalled to a state of righteousness by the vigour of pastoral 
solicitude. For ligature binds a fracture when discipline subdues a sin, lest the wound should bleed 
mortally for want of being compressed by the severity of constraint. But often a fracture is made worse, 
when it is bound together unwarily, so that the cut is more severely felt from being immoderately 
constrained by ligaments. Hence it is needful that when a wound of sin in subordinates is repressed by 
correction, even constraint should moderate itself with great carefulness, to the end that it may so 
exercise the rights of discipline against delinquents as to retain the bowels of loving-kindness. For care 
should be taken that a ruler shew himself to his subjects as a mother in loving-kindness, and as a father in 
discipline. And all the time it should be seen to with anxious circumspection, that neither discipline be 
rigid nor loving-kindness lax. For, as we have before now said in our book on Morals (Lib. xx., Moral n. 14, 
c. 8, et ep. 25, lib. 1), there is much wanting both to discipline and to compassion, if one be had without 
the other. But there ought to be in rulers towards their subjects both compassion justly considerate, and 
discipline affectionately severe. For hence it is that, as the Truth teaches (Luke x. 34), the man is brought 
by the care of the Samaritan half dead into the inn, and both wine and oil are applied to his wounds; the 
wine to make them smart, the oil to soothe them. For whosoever superintends the healing of wounds must 
needs administer in wine the smart of pain, and in oil the softness of loving-kindness, to the end that 
through wine what is festering may be purged, and through oil what is curable may be soothed. 
Gentleness, then, is to be mingled with severity; a sort of compound is to be made of both; so that subjects 
be neither exulcerated by too much asperity, nor relaxed by too great kindness. Which thing, according to 
the words of Paul (Heb. ix. 4), is well signified by that ark of the tabernacle, in which, together with the 
tables, there as a rod and manna; because, if with knowledge of sacred Scripture in the good ruler’s 
breast there is the rod of constraint, there should be also the manna of sweetness. Hence David says, Thy 
rod and thy staff, they have comforted me (Ps. xxiii. 4). For with a rod we are smitten, with a staff we are 
supported. If, then, there is the constraint of the rod for striking, there should be also the comfort of the 
staff for supporting. Wherefore let there be love, but not enervating; let there be vigour, but not 
exasperating; let there be zeal, but not immoderately burning; let there be pity; but not sparing more than 
is expedient; that, while justice and mercy blend themselves together in supreme rule, he who is at the 


head may both soothe the hearts of his subjects in making them afraid, and yet in soothing them constrain 
them to reverential awe. 


CHAPTER VII 


THAT THE RULER RELAX NOT HIS CARE FOR THE THINGS THAT ARE WITHIN IN HIS OCCUPATION AMONG THE 
THINGS THAT ARE WITHOUT, NOR NEGLECT TO PROVIDE FOR THE THINGS THAT ARE WITHOUT IN HIS 
SOLICITUDE FOR THE THINGS THAT ARE WITHIN 


The ruler should not relax his care for the things that are within in his occupation among the things that 
are without, nor neglect to provide for the things that are without in his solicitude for the things that are 
within; lest either, given up to the things that are without, he fall away from his inmost concerns, or, 
occupied only with the things that are within bestow not on his neighbours outside himself what he owes 
them. For it is often the case that some, as if forgetting that they have been put over their brethren for 
their souls’ sake, devote themselves with the whole effort of their heart to secular concerns; these, when 
they are at hand, they exult in transacting, and, even when there is a lack of them, pant after them night 
and day with seethings of turbid thought; and when, haply for lack of opportunity, they have quiet from 
them, by their very quiet they are wearied all the more. For they count it pleasure to be tired by action: 
they esteem it labour not to labour in earthly businesses. And so it comes to pass that, while they delight 
in being hustled by worldly tumults, they are ignorant of the things that are within, which they ought to 
have taught to others. And from this cause undoubtedly, the life also of their subjects is benumbed; 
because, while desirous of advancing spiritually, it meets a stumbling-block on the way in the example of 
him who is set over it. For when the head languishes, the members fail to thrive; and it is in vain for an 
army to follow swiftly in pursuit of enemies if the very leader of the march goes wrong. No exhortation 
sustains the minds of the subjects, and no reproof chastises their faults, because, while the office of an 
earthly judge is executed by the guardian of souls, the attention of the shepherd is diverted from custody 
of the flock; and the subjects are unable to apprehend the light of truth, because, while earthly pursuits 
occupy the pastor’s mind, dust, driven by the wind of temptation, blinds the Church’s eyes. To guard 
against this, the Redeemer of the human race, when He would restrain us from gluttony, saying, Take 
heed to yourselves that your hearts be not overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness (Luke xxi. 34), 
forthwith added, Or with cares of this life: and in the same place also, with design to add fearfulness to 
the warning, He straightway said, Lest perchance that day come upon you unawares (Ibid.): and He even 
declares the manner of that coming, saying, For as a snare shall it come on all them that dwell on the face 
of the whole earth (Ibid. 35). Hence He says again, No man can serve two masters (Luke xvi. 13). Hence 
Paul withdraws the minds of the religious from consort with the world by summoning, nay rather enlisting 
them, when he says, No man that warreth for God entangleth himself with the affairs of this life, that he 
may please him to whom he has approved himself (2 Tim. ii. 4). Hence to the rulers of the Church he both 
commends the studies of leisure and points out the remedies of counsel, saying, If then ye should have 
secular judgments, set them to judge who are contemptible in the church (1 Cor. vi. 4); that is, that those 
very persons whom no spiritual gifts adorn should devote themselves to earthly charges. It is as if he had 
said more plainly, Since they are incapable of penetrating the inmost things, let them at any rate employ 
themselves externally in necessary things. Hence Moses, who speaks with God (Exod. xviii. 17, 18), is 
judged by the reproof of Jethro, who was of alien race, because with ill-advised labour he devotes himself 
to the people’s earthly affairs: and counsel too is presently given him, that he should appoint others in his 
stead for settling earthly strifes, and he himself should be more free to learn spiritual secrets for the 
instruction of the people. 


By the subjects, then, inferior matters are to be transacted, by the rulers the highest thought of; so that 
no annoyance of dust may darken the eye which is placed aloft for looking forward to the onward steps. 
For all who preside are the head of their subjects; and, that the feet may be able to take a straight course, 
the head ought undoubtedly to look forward to it from above, lest the feet linger on their onward journey, 
the body being bent from its uprightness and the head bowed down to the earth. But with what 
conscience can the overseer of souls avail himself among other men of his pastoral dignity, while engaged 
himself in the earthly cares which it was his duty to reprehend in others? And this indeed is what the 
Lord, in the wrath of just retribution, menaced through the prophet, saying, And there shall be like 
people, like priest (Hos. iv. 9). For the priest is as the people, when one who bears a spiritual office acts as 
do others who are still under judgment with regard to their carnal pursuits. And this indeed the prophet 
Jeremiah, in the great sorrow of his charity, deplores under the image of the destruction of the temple, 
saying, How is the gold become dim! The most excellent colour is changed; the stones of the sanctuary 
are poured out in the top of all the streets (Lam. iv. 1). For what is expressed by gold, which surpasses all 
other metals, but the excellency of holiness? What by the most excellent colour but the reverence that is 
about religion, to all men lovely? What are signified by the stones of the sanctuary but persons in sacred 
orders? What is figured under the name of streets but the latitude of this present life? For, because in 
Greek speech the word for latitude is platos, streets (plateae) have been so called from their breadth, or 
latitude. But the Truth in person says, Broad and spacious is the way that leadeth to destruction (Matth. 
vii. 13). Gold, therefore, becomes dim when a life of holiness is polluted by earthly doings; the most 
excellent colour is changed, when the previous reputation of persons who were believed to be living 
religiously is diminished. For, when any one after a habit of holiness mixes himself up with earthly doings, 
it is as though his colour were changed, and the reverence that surrounded him grew pale and 


disregarded before the eyes of men. The stones of the sanctuary also are poured out into the streets, 
when those who, for the ornament of the Church, should have been free to penetrate internal mysteries as 
it were in the secret places of the tabernacle seek out the broadways of secular causes outside. For indeed 
to this end they were made stones of the sanctuary, that they might appear in the vestment of the high- 
priest within the holy of holies. But when ministers of religion exact not the Redeemer’s honour from 
those that are under them by the merit of their life, they are not stones of the sanctuary in the ornament 
of the pontiff. And truly these stones of the sanctuary lie scattered through the streets, when persons in 
sacred orders, given up to the latitude of their own pleasures, cleave to earthly businesses. And it is to be 
observed that they are said to be scattered, not in the streets, but in the top of the streets; because, even 
when they are engaged in earthly matters, they desire to appear topmost; so as to occupy the broad ways 
in their enjoyment of delight, and yet to be at the top of the streets in the dignity of holiness. 


Further, there is nothing to hinder us from taking the stones of the sanctuary to be those of which the 
sanctuary was itself constructed; which lie scattered in the top of the streets when men in sacred orders, 
in whose office the glory of holiness had previously seemed to stand, devote themselves out of preference 
to earthly doings. Secular employments, therefore, though they may sometimes be endured out of 
compassion, should never be sought after out of affection for the things themselves; lest, while they weigh 
down the mind of him who loves them, they sink it, overcome by its own burden, from heavenly places to 
the lowest. But, on the other hand, there are some who undertake the care of the flock, but desire to be so 
at leisure for their own spiritual concerns as to be in no wise occupied with external things. Such persons, 
in neglecting all care for what pertains to the body, by no means meet the needs of those who are put 
under them. And certainly their preaching is for the most part despised; because, while they find fault 
with the deeds of sinners, but nevertheless afford them not the necessaries of the present life, they are 
not at all willingly listened to. For the word of doctrine penetrates not the mind of one that is in need, if 
the hand of compassion commends it not to his heart. But the seed of the word readily germinates, when 
the loving-kindness of the preacher waters it in the hearer’s breast. Whence, for a ruler to be able to 
infuse what may profit inwardly, it is necessary for him, with blameless consideration, to provide also for 
outward things. Let pastors, then, so glow with ardour in regard to the inward affections of those they 
have the charge of as not to relinquish provision also for their outward life. For, as we have said, the heart 
of the flock is, even as it were of right, set against preaching, if the care of external succour be neglected 
by the pastor. Whence also the first pastor anxiously admonishes, saying, The elders which are among you 
I beseech, who am also an elder, and a witness of the sufferings of Christ, and also a partaker of the glory 
that shall be revealed, feed the flock of God which is among you (1 Pet. v. 1): in which place he shewed 
whether it was the feeding of the heart or of the body that he was commending, when he forthwith added, 
Providing for it, not by constraint, but willingly, according to God, not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind. 
In these words, indeed, pastors are kindly forewarned, lest, while they satisfy the want of those who are 
under them, they slay themselves with the sword of ambition; lest, while through them their neighbours 
are refreshed with succours of the flesh, they themselves remain fasting from the bread of righteousness. 
This solicitude of pastors Paul stirs up when he says, If any provide not for his own, and especially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel (1 Tim. v. 8). In the midst of 
all this, then, they should fear, and watchfully take heed, lest, while occupied with outward care, they be 
whelmed away from inward intentness. For usually, as we have already said, the hearts of rulers, while 
unwarily devoting themselves to temporal solicitude, cool in inmost love; and, being carried hither and 
thither abroad, fear not to forget that they have undertaken the government of souls. It is necessary, then, 
that the solicitude expended on those who are put under us should be kept within a certain measure. 
Hence it is well said to Ezekiel, The priests shall not shave their heads, nor suffer their locks to grow long, 
but polling let them poll their heads (Ezek. xliv. 20). For they are rightly called priests who are set over 
the faithful for affording them sacred guidance. But the hairs outside the head are thoughts in the mind; 
which, as they spring up insensibly above the brain, denote the cares of the present life, which, owing to 
negligent perception, since they sometimes come forth unseasonably, advance, as it were, without our 
feeling them. Since, then, all who are over others ought indeed to have external anxieties, and yet should 
not be vehemently bent upon them, the priests are rightly forbidden either to shave their heads or to let 
their hair grow long; that so they may neither cut off from themselves entirely thoughts of the flesh for 
the life of those who are under them, nor again allow them to grow too much. Thus in this passage it is 
well said, Polling let them poll their heads; to wit, that the cares of temporal anxiety should both extend 
themselves as far as need requires, and yet be cut short soon, lest they grow to an immoderate extent. 
When, therefore, through provident care for bodies applied externally life is protected [or, through 
provident care applied externally the life of bodies is protected], and again, through moderate intentness 
of heart, is not impeded , the hairs on the priest’s head are both preserved to cover the skin, and cut short 
so as not to veil the eyes. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THAT THE RULER SHOULD NOT SET HIS HEART ON PLEASING MEN, AND YET SHOULD GIVE HEED TO WHAT 
OUGHT TO PLEASE THEM 


Meanwhile it is also necessary for the ruler to keep wary watch, lest the lust of pleasing men assail him; 
lest, when he studiously penetrates the things that are within, and providently supplies the things that are 
without, he seek to be beloved of those that are under him more than truth; lest, while, supported by his 


good deeds, he seems not to belong to the world, self-love estrange him from his Maker. For he is the 
Redeemer’s enemy who through the good works which he does covets being loved by the Church instead 
of Him; since a servant whom the bridegroom has sent with gifts to the bride is guilty of treacherous 
thought if he desires to please the eyes of the bride. And in truth this self-love, when it has got possession 
of a ruler’s mind, sometimes carries it away inordinately to softness, but sometimes to roughness. For 
from love of himself the ruler’s mind is inclined to softness, because, when he observes those that are 
under him sinning, he does not presume to reprove them, lest their affection for himself should grow dull; 
nay sometimes he smooths down with flatteries the offence of his subordinates which he ought to have 
rebuked. Hence it is well said through the prophet, Woe unto them that sew cushions under every elbow, 
and make pillows under the head of every stature to catch souls (Ezek. xiii. 18); inasmuch as to put 
cushions under every elbow is to cherish with bland flatteries souls that are falling from their uprightness 
and reclining themselves in this world’s enjoyment. For it is as though the elbow of a recumbent person 
rested on a cushion and his head on pillows, when the hardness of reproof is withdrawn from one who 
sins, and when the softness of favour is offered to him, that he may lie softly in error, while no roughness 
of contradiction troubles him. But so rulers who love themselves undoubtedly shew themselves to those by 
whom they fear they may be injured in their pursuit of temporal glory. Such indeed as they see to have no 
power against them they ever keep down with roughness of rigid censure, never admonish them gently, 
but, forgetful of pastoral kindness, terrify them with the rights of domination. Such the divine voice rightly 
upbraids through the prophet, saying, But with austerity and power did ye rule them (Ezek. xxiv. 4). For, 
loving themselves more than their Maker, they lift up themselves haughtily towards those that are under 
them, considering not what they ought to do, but what they can do; they have no fear of future judgment; 
they glory insolently in temporal power; it pleases them to be free to do even unlawful things, and that no 
one among their subordinates should contradict them. He, then, who sets his mind on doing wrong things, 
and yet wishes all other men to hold their peace about them, is himself a witness to himself that he 
desires to be loved himself more than the truth, which he is unwilling should be defended against him. 
There is indeed no one who so lives as not to some extent to fail in duty. He, then, desires the truth to be 
loved more fully than himself, who wishes to be spared by no one against the truth. For hence Peter 
willingly accepted Paul’s rebuke (Galat. ii. 11); hence David humbly listened to the reproof of his subject 
(2 Sam. xii. 7); because good rulers, being themselves unconscious of loving with partial affection, believe 
the word of free sincerity from subjects to be the homage of humility. But meanwhile it is necessary that 
the care of government be tempered with so great skill of management that the mind of subjects, when it 
has become able to feel rightly on some subjects, should so advance to liberty of speech that liberty still 
break not out into pride; lest, while liberty of the tongue is perchance conceded to them overmuch, the 
humility of their life be lost. It is to be borne in mind also, that it is right for good rulers to desire to please 
men; but this in order to draw their neighbours by the sweetness of their own character to affection for 
the truth; not that they should long to be themselves loved, but should make affection for themselves as a 
sort of road by which to lead the hearts of their hearers to the love of the Creator. For it is indeed difficult 
for a preacher who is not loved, however well he may preach, to be willingly listened to. He, then, who is 
over others ought to study to be loved to the end that he may be listened to, and still not seek love for its 
own Sake, lest he be found in the hidden usurpation of his thought to rebel against Him whom in his office 
he appears to serve. Which thing Paul insinuates well, when, manifesting the secret of his affection for us, 
he says, Even as I please all men in all things (1 Cor. x. 33). And yet he says again, If I yet pleased men, I 
should not be the servant of Christ (Gal. i. 10). Thus Paul pleases, and pleases not; because in that he 
desires to please he seeks that not he himself should please men, but truth through him. 


CHAPTER IX 


THAT THE RULER OUGHT TO BE CAREFUL TO UNDERSTAND HOW COMMONLY VICES PASS THEMSELVES OFF AS 
VIRTUES 


The ruler also ought to understand how commonly vices pass themselves off as virtues. For often 
niggardliness palliates itself under the name of frugality, and on the other hand prodigality hides itself 
under the appellation of liberality. Often inordinate laxity is believed to be loving-kindness, and unbridled 
wrath is accounted the virtue of spiritual zeal. Often precipitate action is taken for the efficacy of 
promptness, and tardiness for the deliberation of seriousness. Whence it is necessary for the ruler of souls 
to distinguish with vigilant care between virtues and vices, lest either niggardliness get possession of his 
heart while he exults in seeming frugal in expenditure; or, while anything is prodigally wasted, he glory in 
being as it were compassionately liberal; or in remitting what he ought to have smitten he draw on those 
that are under him to eternal punishment; or in mercilessly smiting an offence he himself offend more 
grievously; or by immaturely anticipating mar what might have been done properly and gravely; or by 
putting off the merit of a good action change it to something worse. 


CHAPTER X 


WHAT THE RULER’S DISCRIMINATION SHOULD BE BETWEEN CORRECTION AND CONNIVANCE, BETWEEN 
FERVOUR AND GENTLENESS 


It should be known too that the vices of subjects ought sometimes to be prudently connived at, but 
indicated in that they are connived at; that things, even though openly known, ought sometimes to be 


seasonably tolerated, but sometimes, though hidden, be closely investigated; that they ought sometimes 
to be gently reproved, but sometimes vehemently censured. For, indeed, some things, as we have said, 
ought to be prudently connived at, but indicated in that they are connived at, so that, when the delinquent 
is aware that he is discovered and borne with, he may blush to augment those faults which he considers in 
himself are tolerated in silence, and may punish himself in his own judgment as being one whom the 
patience of his ruler in his own mind mercifully excuses. By such connivance the Lord well reproves 
Judah, when He says through the prophet, Thou hast lied, and hast not remembered Me, nor laid it to thy 
heart, because I have held My peace and been as one that saw not (Isai. lvii. 11). Thus He both connived 
at faults and made them known, since He both held His peace against the sinner, and nevertheless 
declared this very thing, that He had held His peace. But some things, even though openly known, ought 
to be seasonably tolerated; that is, when circumstances afford no suitable opportunity for openly 
correcting them. For sores by being unseasonably cut are the worse enflamed and, if medicaments suit 
not the time, it is undoubtedly evident that they lose their medicinal function. But, while a fitting time for 
the correction of subordinates is being sought, the patience of the prelate is exercised under the very 
weight of their offences. Whence it is well said by the Psalmist, Sinners have built upon my back (Ps. 
Cxxviii. 3). For on the back we support burdens; and therefore he complains that sinners had built upon 
his back, as if to say plainly, Those whom I am unable to correct I carry as a burden laid upon me. 


Some hidden things, however, ought to be closely investigated, that, by the breaking out of certain 
symptoms, the ruler may discover all that lies closely hidden in the minds of his subordinates, and, by 
reproof intervening at the nick of time, from very small things become aware of greater ones. Whence it is 
rightly said to Ezekiel, Son of man, dig in the wall (Ezek. viii. 8); where the said prophet presently adds, 
And when I had digged in the wall, there appeared one door. And he said unto me, Go in, and see the 
wicked abominations that they do here. So I went in and saw; and behold every similitude of creeping 
things, and abomination of beasts, and all the idols of the house of Israel, were pourtrayed upon the wall 
(Ibid. 9, 10). Now by Ezekiel are personified men in authority; by the wall is signified the hardness of their 
subordinates. And what is digging in a wall but opening the hardness of the heart by sharp inquisitions? 
Which wall when he had dug into, there appeared a door, because when hardness of heart is pierced 
either by careful questionings or by seasonable reproofs, there is shewn as it were a kind of door, through 
which may appear the interior of the thoughts in him who is reproved. Whence also it follows well in that 
place, Go in and see the wicked abominations that they do here (Ibid.). He goes in, as it were, to see the 
abominations, who, by examination of certain symptoms outwardly appearing, so penetrates the hearts of 
his subordinates as to become cognizant of all their illicit thoughts. Whence also he added, And I went in 
and saw; and behold every similitude of creeping things, and abomination of beasts (Ibid.). By creeping 
things thoughts altogether earthly are signified; but by beasts such as are indeed a little lifted above the 
earth, but still crave the rewards of earthly recompense. For creeping things cleave to the earth with the 
whole body; but beasts are in a large part of the body lifted above the earth, yet are ever inclined to the 
earth by gulosity. Therefore there are creeping things within the wall, when thoughts are revolved in the 
mind which never rise above earthly cravings. There are also beasts within the wall, when, though some 
just and some honourable thoughts are entertained, they are still subservient to appetite for temporal 
gains and honour, and, though in themselves indeed lifted, as one may say, above the earth, still through 
desire to curry favour, as through the throat’s craving, deémean themselves to what is lowest. Whence also 
it is well added, And all the idols of the house of Israel were pourtrayed upon the wall (Ezek. viii. 10), 
inasmuch as it is written, And covetousness, which is idolatry (Colos. iii. 5). Rightly therefore after beasts 
idols are spoken of, because some, though lifting themselves as it were above the earth by honourable 
action, still lower themselves to the earth by dishonourable ambition. And it is well said, Were pourtrayed; 
since, when the shows of external things are drawn into one’s inner self, whatever is meditated on under 
imagined images is, as it were, pourtrayed on the heart. It is to be observed, therefore, that first a hole in 
the wall, and afterwards a door, is perceived, and that then at length the hidden abomination is made 
apparent; because, in fact, of every single sin signs are first seen outwardly, and afterwards a door is 
pointed out for opening the iniquity to view; and then at length every evil that lies hidden within is 
disclosed. 


Some things, however, ought to be gently reproved: for, when fault is committed, not of malice, but only 
from ignorance or infirmity, it is certainly necessary that the very censure of it be tempered with great 
moderation. For it is true that all of us, so long as we subsist in this mortal flesh, are subject to the 
infirmities of our corruption. Every one, therefore, ought to gather from himself how it behoves him to 
pity another’s weakness, lest, if he be too fervently hurried to words of reprehension against a 
neighbour’s infirmity, he should seem to be forgetful of his own. Whence Paul admonishes well, when he 
says, If a man be overtaken in any fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of 
meekness, considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted (Galat. vi. 1); as if to say plainly, When what thou 
seest of the infirmity of another displeases thee, consider what thou art; that so the spirit may moderate 
itself in the zeal of reprehension, while for itself also it fears what it reprehends. 


Some things, however, ought to be vehemently reproved, that, when a fault is not recognized by him who 
has committed it, he may be made sensible of its gravity from the mouth of the reprover; and that, when 
any one smooths over to himself the evil that he has perpetrated, he may be led by the asperity of his 
censurer to entertain grave fears of its effects against himself. For indeed it is the duty of a ruler to shew 
by the voice of preaching the glory of the supernal country, to disclose what great temptations of the old 


enemy are lurking in this life’s journey, and to correct with great asperity of zeal such evils among those 
who are under his sway as ought not to be gently borne with; lest, in being too little incensed against 
faults, of all faults he be himself held guilty. Whence it is well said to Ezekiel, Take unto thee a tile, and 
thou shalt lay it before thee, and pourtray upon it the city Jerusalem (Ezek. iv. 1). And immediately it is 
subjoined, And thou shalt lay siege against it, and build forts, and cast a mount, and set camps against it, 
and set battering rams against it round about. And to him, for his own defence it is forthwith subjoined, 
And do thou take unto thee an iron frying-pan, and thou shalt set it for a wall of iron between thee and the 
city. For of what does the prophet Ezekiel bear the semblance but of teachers, in that it is said to him, 
Take unto thee a tile, and thou shalt lay it before thee, and pourtray upon it the city Jerusalem? 


For indeed holy teachers take unto themselves a tile, when they lay hold of the earthly heart of hearers in 
order to teach them: which tile in truth they lay before themselves, because they keep watch over it with 
the entire bent of their mind: on which tile also they are commanded to pourtray the city Jerusalem, 
because they are at the utmost pains to represent to earthy hearts by preaching a vision of supernal 
peace. But, because the glory of the heavenly country is perceived in vain, unless it be known also what 
great temptations of the crafty enemy assail us here, it is fitly subjoined, And thou shalt lay siege against 
it, and build forts. For indeed holy preachers lay siege about the tile on which the city Jerusalem is 
delineated, when to a mind that is earthy but already seeking after the supernal country they shew how 
great an opposition of vices in the time of this life is arrayed against it. For, when it is shewn how each 
several sin besets us in our onward course, it is as though a siege were laid round the city Jerusalem by 
the voice of the preacher. But, because preachers ought not only to make known how vices assail us, but 
also how well-guarded virtues strengthen us, it is rightly subjoined, And thou shalt build forts. For indeed 
the holy preacher builds forts, when he shews what virtues resist what vices. And because, as virtue 
increases, the wars of temptation are for the most part augmented, it is rightly further added, And thou 
shalt cast a mount, and set camps against it, and set battering rams round about. For, when any preacher 
sets forth the mass of increasing temptation, he casts a mount. And he sets camps against Jerusalem when 
to the right intention of his hearers he foretells the unsurveyed, and as it were incomprehensible, 
ambuscades of the cunning enemy. And he sets battering-rams round about, when he makes known the 
darts of temptation encompassing us on every side in this life, and piercing through our wall of virtues. 


But although the ruler may nicely insinuate all these things, he procures not for himself lasting 
absolution, unless he glow with a spirit of jealousy against the delinquencies of all and each. Whence in 
that place it is further rightly subjoined, And do thou take to thee an iron frying-pan, and thou shalt set it 
for a wall of iron between thee and the city. For by the frying-pan is denoted a frying of the mind, and by 
iron the hardness of reproof. 


But what more fiercely fries and excruciates the teacher’s mind than zeal for God? Hence Paul was being 
burnt with the frying of this frying-pan when he said, Who is made weak, and I am not made weak? Who is 
offended, and I burn not? (2 Cor. xi. 29). And, because whosoever is inflamed with zeal for God is 
protected by a guard continually, lest he should deserve to be condemned for negligence, it is rightly said, 
Thou shalt set it for a wall of iron between thee and the city. For an iron frying-pan is set for a wall of iron 
between the prophet and the city, because, when rulers already exhibit strong zeal, they keep the same 
zeal as a strong defence afterwards between themselves and their hearers, lest they should be destitute 
then of the power to punish from having been previously remiss in reproving. 


But meanwhile it is to be borne in mind that, while the mind of the teacher exasperates itself for rebuke, it 
is very difficult for him to avoid breaking out into saying something that he ought not to say. And for the 
most part it happens that, when the faults of subordinates are reprehended with severe invective, the 
tongue of the master is betrayed into excess of language. And, when rebuke is immoderately hot, the 
hearts of the delinquents are depressed to despair. Wherefore it is necessary for the exasperated ruler, 
when he considers that he has wounded more than he should have done the feelings of his subordinates, 
to have recourse in his own mind to penitence, so as by lamentations to obtain pardon in the sight of the 
Truth; and even for this cause, that it is through the ardour of his zeal for it that he sins. This is what the 
Lord in a figure enjoins through Moses, saying, If a man go in simplicity of heart with his friend into the 
wood to hew wood, and the wood of the axe fly from his hand, and the iron slip from the helve and smite 
his friend and slay him, he shall flee unto one of the aforesaid cities and live; lest haply the next of kin to 
him whose blood has been shed, while his heart is hot, pursue him, and overtake him, and smite him 
mortally (Deut. xix. 4, 5). For indeed we go with a friend into the wood as often as we betake ourselves to 
look into the delinquencies of subordinates. And we hew wood in simplicity of heart, when with pious 
intention we cut off the vices of delinquents. But the axe flies from the hand, when rebuke is drawn on to 
asperity more than need requires. And the iron leaps from the helve, when out of reproof issues speech 
too hard. And he smites and slays his friend, because overstrained contumely cuts him off from the spirit 
of love. For the mind of one who is reproved suddenly breaks out into hatred, if immoderate reproof 
charges it beyond its due. But he who smites wood incautiously and destroys his neighbour must needs fly 
to three cities, that in one of them he may live protected; since if, betaking himself to the laments of 
penitence, he is hidden under hope and charity in sacramental unity, he is not held guilty of the 
perpetrated homicide. And him the next of kin to the slain man does not kill, even when he finds him; 
because, when the strict judge comes, who has joined himself to us by sharing in our nature, without 
doubt He requires not the penalty of his fault from him whom faith, hope and charity hide under the 


shelter of his pardon. 


CHAPTER XI 
HOW INTENT THE RULER OUGHT TO BE ON MEDITATIONS IN THE SACRED LAW 


But all this is duly executed by a ruler, if, inspired by the spirit of heavenly fear and love, he meditate daily 
on the precepts of Sacred Writ, that the words of Divine admonition may restore in him the power of 
solicitude and of provident circumspection with regard to the celestial life, which familiar intercourse with 
men continually destroys; and that one who is drawn to oldness of life by secular society may by the 
aspiration of compunction be ever renewed to love of the spiritual country. For the heart runs greatly to 
waste in the midst of human talk; and, since it is undoubtedly evident that, when driven by the tumults of 
external occupations, it loses its balance and falls, one ought incessantly to take care that through keen 
pursuit of instruction it may rise again. For hence it is that Paul admonishes his disciple who had been put 
over the flock, saying, Till I come, give attendance to reading (1 Tim. iv. 13). Hence David says, How have 
I loved Thy Law, O Lord! It is my meditation all the day (Ps. cix. 97). Hence the Lord commanded Moses 
concerning the carrying of the ark, saying. Thou shalt make four rings of gold, which thou shalt put in the 
four corners of the ark, and thou shalt make staves of shittim-wood, and overlay them with gold, and shalt 
put them through the rings which are by the sides of the ark, that it may be borne with them, and they 
shall always be in the rings, nor shall they ever be drawn out from them (Exod. xxv. 12, seq.). What but 
the holy Church is figured by the ark? To which four rings of gold in the four corners are ordered to be 
adjoined, because, in that it is thus extended towards the four quarters of the globe, it is declared 
undoubtedly to be equipped for journeying with the four books of the holy Gospel. And staves of shittim- 
wood are made, and are put through the same rings for carrying, because strong and persevering 
teachers, as incorruptible pieces of timber, are to be sought for, who by cleaving ever to instruction out of 
the sacred volumes may declare the unity of the holy Church, and, as it were, carry the ark by being let 
into its rings. For indeed to carry the ark by means of staves is through preaching to bring the holy 
Church before the rude minds of unbelievers by means of good teachers. And these are also ordered to be 
overlaid with gold, that, while they are resonant to others in discourse, they may also themselves glitter in 
the splendour of their lives. Of whom it is further fitly added, They shall always be in the rings, nor shall 
they ever be drawn out from them; because it is surely necessary that those who attend upon the office of 
preaching should not recede from the study of sacred lore. For to this end it is that the staves are ordered 
to be always in the rings, that, when occasion requires the ark to be carried, no tardiness in carrying may 
arise from the staves having to be put in; because, that is to say, when a pastor is enquired of by his 
subordinates on any spiritual matter, it is exceedingly ignominious, should he then go about to learn, 
when he ought to solve the question. But let the staves remain ever in the rings, that teachers, ever 
meditating in their own hearts the words of Sacred Writ, may lift without delay the ark of the covenant; as 
will be the case if they teach at once whatever is required. Hence the first Pastor of the Church well 
admonishes all other pastors saying, Be ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh you a 
reason of the hope that is in you (1 Pet. iii. 15): as though he should say plainly, That no delay may hinder 
the carrying of the ark, let the staves never be withdrawn from the rings. 


Part III 


How the Ruler, While Living Well, Ought to Teach and Admonish Those that are Put Under 
Him 


PROLOGUE 


Since, then, we have shewn what manner of man the pastor ought to be, let us now set forth after what 
manner he should teach. For, as long before us Gregory Nazianzen of reverend memory has taught, one 
and the same exhortation does not suit all, inasmuch as neither are all bound together by similarity of 
character. For the things that profit some often hurt others; seeing that also for the most part herbs which 
nourish some animals are fatal to others; and the gentle hissing that quiets horses incites whelps; and the 
medicine which abates one disease aggravates another; and the bread which invigorates the life of the 
strong kills little children. Therefore according to the quality of the hearers ought the discourse of 
teachers to be fashioned, so as to suit all and each for their several needs, and yet never deviate from the 
art of common edification. For what are the intent minds of hearers but, so to speak, a kind of tight 
tensions of strings in a harp, which the skilful player, that he may produce a tune not at variance with 
itself, strikes variously? And for this reason the strings render back a consonant modulation, that they are 
struck indeed with one quill, but not with one kind of stroke. Whence every teacher also, that he may edify 
all in the one virtue of charity, ought to touch the hearts of his hearers out of one doctrine, but not with 
one and the same exhortation. 


CHAPTER I 

WHAT DIVERSITY THERE OUGHT TO BE IN THE ART OF PREACHING 
Differently to be admonished are these that follow:— 
Men and women. 

The poor and the rich. 

The joyful and the sad. 

Prelates and subordinates. 

Servants and masters. 

The wise of this world and the dull. 

The impudent and the bashful. 

The forward and the fainthearted. 

The impatient and the patient. 

The kindly disposed and the envious. 

The simple and the insincere. 

The whole and the sick. 


Those who fear scourges, and therefore live innocently; and those who have grown so hard in iniquity as 
not to be corrected even by scourges. 


The too silent, and those who spend time in much speaking. 
The slothful and the hasty. 

The meek and the passionate. 

The humble and the haughty. 


The obstinate and the fickle. 


The gluttonous and the abstinent. 
Those who mercifully give of their own, and those who would fain seize what belongs to others. 


Those who neither seize the things of others nor are bountiful with their own; and those who both give 
away the things they have, and yet cease not to seize the things of others. 


Those that are at variance, and those that are at peace. 
Lovers of strifes and peacemakers. 


Those that understand not aright the words of sacred law; and those who understand them indeed aright, 
but speak them without humility. 


Those who, though able to preach worthily, are afraid through excessive humility; and those whom 
imperfection or age debars from preaching, and yet rashness impels to it. 


Those who prosper in what they desire in temporal matters; and those who covet indeed the things that 
are of the world, and yet are wearied with the toils of adversity. 


Those who are bound by wedlock, and those who are free from the ties of wedlock. 

Those who have had experience of carnal intercourse, and those who are ignorant of it. 

Those who deplore sins of deed, and those who deplore sins of thought. 

Those who bewail misdeeds, yet forsake them not; and those who forsake them, yet bewail them not. 
Those who even praise the unlawful things they do; and those who censure what is wrong, yet avoid it not. 
Those who are overcome by sudden passion, and those who are bound in guilt of set purpose. 


Those who, though their unlawful deeds are trivial, yet do them frequently; and those who keep 
themselves from small sins, but are occasionally whelmed in graver ones. 


Those who do not even begin what is good, and those who fail entirely to complete the good begun. 


Those who do evil secretly and good publicly; and those who conceal the good they do, and yet in some 
things done publicly allow evil to be thought of them. 


But of what profit is it for us to run through all these things collected together in a list, unless we also set 
forth, with all possible brevity, the modes of admonition for each? 


(Admonition 1.) Differently, then, to be admonished are men and women; because on the former heavier 
injunctions, on the latter lighter are to be laid, that those may be exercised by great things, but these 
winningly converted by light ones. 


(Admonition 2.) Differently to be admonished are young men and old; because for the most part severity 
of admonition directs the former to improvement, while kind remonstrance disposes the latter to better 
deeds. For it is written, Rebuke not an elder, but entreat him as a father (1 Tim. v. 1).&gt; 


CHAPTER II 


HOW THE POOR AND THE RICH SHOULD BE ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 3.) Differently to be admonished are the poor and the rich: for to the former we ought to offer 
the solace of comfort against tribulation, but in the latter to induce fear as against elation. For to the poor 
one it is said by the Lord through the prophet, Fear not, for thou shalt not be confounded (Isai. liv. 4). And 
not long after, soothing her, He says, O thou poor little one, tossed with tempest (Ibid. 11). And again He 
comforts her, saying, I have chosen thee in the furnace of poverty (Ibid. xlviii. 10). But, on the other hand, 
Paul says to his disciple concerning the rich, Charge the rich of this world, that they be not high-minded 
nor trust in the uncertainty of their riches (1 Tim. vi. 17); where it is to be particularly noted that the 
teacher of humility in making mention of the rich, says not Entreat, but Charge; because, though pity is to 
be bestowed on infirmity, yet to elation no honour is due. To such, therefore, the right thing that is said is 
the more rightly commanded, according as they are puffed up with loftiness of thought in transitory 
things. Of them the Lord says in the Gospel, Woe unto you that are rich, which have your consolation 
(Luke vi. 24). For, since they know not what eternal joys are, they are consoled out of the abundance of 
the present life. Therefore consolation is to be offered to those who are tried in the furnace of poverty; 
and fear is to be induced in those whom the consolation of temporal glory lifts up; that both those may 
learn that they possess riches which they see not, and these become aware that they can by no means 
keep the riches that they see. Yet for the most part the character of persons changes the order in which 


to prepare by my pen, in opposition to the little beasts which trouble our sect, our antidote against poison, 
that I may thereby effect cures. You who read will at the same time drink. Nor is the draught bitter. If the 
utterances of the Lord are sweeter than honey and the honeycombs, the juices are from that source. If the 
promise of God flows with milk and honey, the ingredients which go to make that draught have the smack 
of this. “But woe to them who turn sweet into bitter, and light into darkness.” For, in like manner, they 
also who oppose martyrdoms, representing salvation to be destruction, transmute sweet into bitter, as 
well as light into darkness; and thus, by preferring this very wretched life to that most blessed one, they 
put bitter for sweet, as well as darkness for light. 


CHAPTER II 


But not yet about the good to be got from martyrdom must we learn, without our having first heard about 
the duty of suffering it; nor must we learn the usefulness of it, before we have heard about the necessity 
for it. The (question of the) divine warrant goes first—whether God has willed and also commanded ought 
of the kind, so that they who assert that it is not good are not plied with arguments for thinking it 
profitable save when they have been subdued. It is proper that heretics be driven to duty, not enticed. 
Obstinacy must be conquered, not coaxed. And, certainly, that will be pronounced beforehand quite good 
enough, which will be shown to have been instituted and also enjoined by God. Let the Gospels wait a 
little, while I set forth their root the Law, while I ascertain the will of God from those writings from which 
I recall to mind Himself also: “I am,” says He, “God, thy God, who have brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt. Thou shalt have no other gods besides me. Thou shalt not make unto thee a likeness of those things 
which are in heaven, and which are in the earth beneath, and which are in the sea under the earth. Thou 
shalt not worship them, nor serve them. For I am the Lord thy God.” Likewise in the same book of Exodus: 
“Ye yourselves have seen that I have talked with you from heaven. Ye shall not make unto you gods of 
silver, neither shall ye make unto you gods of gold.” To the following effect also, in Deuteronomy: “Hear, O 
Israel; The Lord thy God is one: and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and all thy might, 
and with all thy soul.” And again: “Neither do thou forget the Lord thy God, who brought thee forth from 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and serve Him only, and 
cleave to Him, and swear by His name. Ye shall not go after strange gods, and the gods of the nations 
which are round about you, because the Lord thy God is also a jealous God among you, and lest His anger 
should be kindled against thee, and destroy thee from off the face of the earth.” But setting before them 
blessings and curses, He also says: “Blessings shall be yours, if ye obey the commandments of the Lord 
your God, whatsoever I command you this day, and do not wander from the way which I have commanded 
you, to go and serve other gods whom ye know not.” And as to rooting them out in every way: “Ye shall 
utterly destroy all the places wherein the nations, which ye shall possess by inheritance, served their 
gods, upon mountains and hills, and under shady trees. Ye shall overthrow all their altars, ye shall 
overturn and break in pieces their pillars, and cut down their groves, and burn with fire the graven 
images of the gods themselves, and destroy the names of them out of that place.” He further urges, when 
they (the Israelites) had entered the land of promise, and driven out its nations: “Take heed to thy self, 
that thou do not follow them after they be driven out from before thee, that thou do not inquire after their 
gods, saying, As the nations serve their gods, so let me do likewise.” But also says He: “If there arise 
among you a prophet himself, or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and it come to 
pass, and he say, Let us go and serve other gods, whom ye know not, do not hearken to the words of that 
prophet or dreamer, for the Lord your God proveth you, to know whether ye fear God with all your heart 
and with all your soul. After the Lord your God ye shall go, and fear Him, and keep His commandments, 
and obey His voice, and serve Him, and cleave unto Him. But that prophet or dreamer shall die; for he has 
spoken to turn thee away from the Lord thy God.” But also in another section, “If, however, thy brother, 
the son of thy father or of thy mother, or thy son, or thy daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend 
who is as thine own soul, solicit thee, saying secretly, Let us go and serve other gods, which thou knowest 
not, nor did thy fathers, of the gods of the nations which are round about thee, very nigh unto thee or far 
off from thee, do not consent to go with him, and do not hearken to him. Thine eye shall not spare him, 
neither shalt thou pity, neither shalt thou preserve him; thou shalt certainly inform upon him. Thine hand 
shall be first upon him to kill him, and afterwards the hand of thy people; and ye shall stone him, and he 
shall die, seeing he has sought to turn thee away from the Lord thy God.” He adds likewise concerning 
cities, that if it appeared that one of these had, through the advice of unrighteous men, passed over to 
other gods, all its inhabitants should be slain, and everything belonging to it become accursed, and all the 
spoil of it be gathered together into all its places of egress, and be, even with all the people, burned with 
fire in all its streets in the sight of the Lord God; and, says He, “it shall not be for dwelling in for ever: it 
shall not be built again any more, and there shall cleave to thy hands nought of its accursed plunder, that 
the Lord may turn from the fierceness of His anger.” He has, from His abhorrence of idols, framed a series 
of curses too: “Cursed be the man who maketh a graven or a molten image, an abomination, the work of 
the hands of the craftsman, and putteth it in a secret place.” But in Leviticus He says: “Go not ye after 
idols, nor make to yourselves molten gods: Iam the Lord your God.” And in other passages: “The children 
of Israel are my household servants; these are they whom I led forth from the land of Egypt: I am the Lord 
your God. Ye shall not make you idols fashioned by the hand, neither rear you up a graven image. Nor 
shall ye set up a remarkable stone in your land (to worship it): I am the Lord your God.” These words 
indeed were first spoken by the Lord by the lips of Moses, being applicable certainly to whomsoever the 
Lord God of Israel may lead forth in like manner from the Egypt of a most superstitious world, and from 


they stand; so that the rich man may be humble and the poor man proud. Hence the tongue of the 
preacher ought soon to be adapted to the life of the hearer, so as to smite elation in a poor man all the 
more sharply as not even the poverty that has come upon him brings it down, and to cheer all the more 
gently the humility of the rich as even the abundance which elevates them does not elate them. 


Sometimes, however, even a proud rich man is to be propitiated by blandishment in exhortation, since 
hard sores also are usually softened by soothing fomentations, and the rage of the insane is often restored 
to health by the bland words of the physician, and, when they are pleasantly humoured, the disease of 
their insanity is mitigated. For neither is this to be lightly regarded, that, when an adverse spirit entered 
into Saul, David took his harp and assuaged his madness (1 Sam. xviii. 10). For what is intimated by Saul 
but the elation of men in power, and what by David but the humble life of the holy? When, then, Saul is 
seized by the unclean spirit, his madness is appeased by David’s singing; since, when the senses of men in 
power are turned to frenzy by elation, it is meet that they should be recalled to a healthy state by the 
calmness of our speech, as by the sweetness of a harp. But sometimes, when the powerful of this world 
are taken to task, they are first to be searched by certain similitudes, as on a matter not concerning them; 
and, when they have pronounced a right sentence as against another man, then in fitting ways they are to 
be smitten with regard to their own guilt; so that the mind puffed up with temporal power may in no wise 
lift itself up against the reprover, having by its own judgment trodden on the neck of pride, and may not 
try to defend itself, being bound by the sentence of its own mouth. For hence it was that Nathan the 
prophet, having come to take the king to task, asked his judgment as if concerning the cause of a poor 
man against a rich one (2 Sam. xii. 4, 5, seq.), that the king might first pronounce sentence, and 
afterwards hear of his own guilt, to the end that he might by no means contradict the righteous doom that 
he had uttered against himself. Thus the holy man, considering both the sinner and the king, studied in a 
wonderful order first to bind the daring culprit by confession, and afterwards to cut him to the heart by 
rebuke. He concealed for a while whom he aimed at, but smote him suddenly when he had him. For the 
blow would perchance have fallen with less force had he purposed to smite the sin openly from the 
beginning of his discourse; but by first introducing the similitude he sharpened the rebuke which he 
concealed. He had come as a physician to a sick man; he saw that the sore must be cut; but he doubted of 
the sick man’s patience. Therefore he hid the medicinal steel under his robe, which he suddenly drew out 
and plunged into the sore, that the patient might feel the cutting blade before he saw it, lest, seeing it 
first, he should refuse to feel it. 


CHAPTER III 


HOW THE JOYFUL AND THE SAD ARE TO BE ADMONISHED 


Admonition4. Differently to be admonished are the joyful and the sad. That is, before the joyful are to be 
set the sad things that follow upon punishment; but before the sad the promised glad things of the 
kingdom. Let the joyful learn by the asperity of threatenings what to be afraid of: let the sad bear what 
joys of reward they may look forward to. For to the former it is said, Woe unto you that laugh now! For ye 
shall weep (Luke vi. 25); but the latter hear from the teaching of the same Master, I will see you again, 
and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man shall take from you (Joh. xvi. 22). But some are not made 
joyful or sad by circumstances, but are so by temperament. And to such it should be intimated that certain 
defects are connected with certain temperaments; that the joyful have lechery close at hand, and the sad 
wrath. Hence it is necessary for every one to consider not only what he suffers from his peculiar 
temperament, but also what worse thing presses on him in connection with it; lest, while he fights not at 
all against that which he has, he succumb also to that from which he supposes himself free. 


CHAPTER IV 
HOW SUBJECTS AND PRELATES ARE TO BE ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 5.) Differently to be admonished are subjects and prelates: the former that subjection crush 
them not, the latter that superior place elate them not: the former that they fail not to fulfil what is 
commanded them, the latter that they command not more to be fulfilled than is just: the former that they 
submit humbly, the latter that they preside temperately. For this, which may be understood also 
figuratively, is said to the former, Children, obey your parents in the Lord: but to the latter it is enjoined, 
And ye, fathers, provoke not your children to wrath (Coloss. iii. 20, 21). Let the former learn how to order 
their inward thoughts before the eyes of the hidden judge; the latter how also to those that are committed 
to them to afford outwardly examples of good living. For prelates ought to know that, if they ever 
perpetrate what is wrong, they are worthy of as many deaths as they transmit examples of perdition to 
their subjects. Wherefore it is necessary that they guard themselves so much the more cautiously from sin 
as by the bad things they do they die not alone, but are guilty of the souls of others, which by their bad 
example they have destroyed. Wherefore the former are to be admonished, lest they should be strictly 
published, if merely on their own account they should be unable to stand acquitted; the latter, lest they 
should be judged for the errors of their subjects, even though on their own account they find themselves 
secure. Those are to be admonished that they live with all the more anxiety about themselves as they are 
not entangled by care for others; but these that they accomplish their charge of others in such wise as not 
to desist from charge of themselves, and so to be ardent in anxiety about themselves as not to grow 


sluggish in the custody of those committed to them. To the one, who is at leisure for his own concerns, it 
is said, Go to the ant, thou sluggard, and consider her ways, and learn wisdom (Prov. vi. 6): but the other 
is terribly admonished, when it is said, My son, if thou be surety for thy friend, thou hast stricken thy hand 
with a stranger, and art snared with the words of thy mouth, and art taken with thine own speeches (Ibid. 
1). For to be surety for a friend is to take charge of the soul of another on the surety of one’s own 
behaviour. Whence also the hand is stricken with a stranger, because the mind is bound with the care of a 
responsibility which before was not. But he is snared with the words of his mouth, and taken with his own 
speeches, because, while he is compelled to speak good things to those who are committed to him, he 
must needs himself in the first place observe the things that he speaks. He is therefore snared with the 
words of his mouth, being constrained by the requirement of reason not to let his life be relaxed to what 
agrees not with his teaching. Hence before the strict judge he is compelled to accomplish as much in deed 
as it is plain he has enjoined on others with his voice. Thus in the passage above cited this exhortation is 
also presently added, Do therefore what I say, my son, and deliver thyself, seeing thou hast fallen into the 
hands of thy neighbour: run up and down, hasten, arouse thy friend; give not sleep to thine eyes, nor let 
thine eyelids slumber (Prov. vi. 3). For whosoever is put over others for an example of life is admonished 
not only to keep watch himself, but also to arouse his friend. For it is not enough for him to keep watch in 
living well, if he do not also sever him when he is set over from the torpor of sin. For it is well said, Give 
not sleep to thine eyes, nor let thine eyelids slumber (Ibid. 4). For indeed to give sleep to the eyes is to 
cease from earnestness, so as to neglect altogether the care of our subordinates. But the eyelids slumber 
when our thoughts, weighed down by sloth, connive at what they know ought to be reproved in 
subordinates. For to be fast asleep is neither to know nor to correct the deeds of those committed to us. 
But to know what things are to be blamed, and still through laziness of mind not to amend them by meet 
rebukes, is not to sleep, but to slumber. Yet the eye through slumbering passes into the deepest sleep; 
since for the most part, when one who is over others cuts not off the evil that he knows, he comes sooner 
or later, as his negligence deserves, not even to know what is done wrong by his subjects. 


Wherefore those who are over others are to be admonished, that through earnestness of circumspection 
they have eyes watchful within and round about, and strive to become living creatures of heaven (Ezek. i. 
18). For the living creatures of heaven are described as full of eyes round about and within (Revel. iv. 6). 
And so it is meet that those who are over others should have eyes within and round about, so as both in 
themselves to study to please the inward judge, and also, affording outwardly examples of life, to detect 
the things that should be corrected in others. 


Subjects are to be admonished that they judge not rashly the lives of their superiors, if perchance they see 
them act blamably in anything, lest whence they rightly find fault with evil they thence be sunk by the 
impulse of elation to lower depths. They are to be admonished that, when they consider the faults of their 
superiors, they grow not too bold against them, but, if any of their deeds are exceedingly bad, so judge of 
them within themselves that, constrained by the fear of God, they still refuse not to bear the yoke of 
reverence under them. Which thing we shall shew the better if we bring forward what David did (1 Sam. 
xxiv. 4 seq.). For when Saul the persecutor had entered into a cave to ease himself, David, who had so 
long suffered under his persecution, was within it with his men. And, when his men incited him to smite 
Saul, he cut them short with the reply, that he ought not to put forth his hand against the Lord’s anointed. 
And yet he rose unperceived, and cut off the border of his robe. For what is signified by Saul but bad 
rulers, and what by David but good subjects? Saul’s easing himself, then, means rulers extending the 
wickedness conceived in their hearts to works of woful stench, and their shewing the noisome thoughts 
within them by carrying them out into deeds. Yet him David was afraid to strike, because the pious minds 
of subjects, withholding themselves from the whole plague of backbiting, smite the life of their superiors 
with no sword of the tongue, even when they blame them for imperfection. And when through infirmity 
they can scarce refrain from speaking, however humbly, of some extreme and obvious evils in their 
superiors, they cut as it were silently the border of their robe; because, to wit, when, even though 
harmlessly and secretly, they derogate from the dignity of superiors, they disfigure as it were the garment 
of the king who is set over them; yet still they return to themselves, and blame themselves most 
vehemently for even the slightest defamation in speech. Hence it is also well written in that place, 
Afterward David’s heart smote him, because he had cut off the border of Saul’s robe (Ibid. 6). For indeed 
the deeds of superiors are not to be smitten with the sword of the mouth, even when they are rightly 
judged to be worthy of blame. But if ever, even in the least, the tongue slips into censure of them, the 
heart must needs be depressed by the affliction of penitence, to the end that it may return to itself, and, 
when it has offended against the power set over it, may dread the judgment against itself of Him by whom 
it was set over it. For, when we offend against those who are set over us, we go against the ordinance of 
Him who set them over us. Whence also Moses, when he had become aware that the people complained 
against himself and Aaron, said, For what are we? Not against us are your murmurings, but against the 
Lord (Exod. xvi. 8). 


CHAPTER V 
HOW SERVANTS AND MASTERS ARE TO BE ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 6). Differently to be admonished are servants and masters. Servants, to wit, that they ever 
keep in view the humility of their condition; but masters, that they lose not recollection of their nature, in 


which they are constituted on an equality with servants. Servants are to be admonished that they despise 
not their masters, lest they offend God, if by behaving themselves proudly they gainsay His ordinance: 
masters, too, are to be admonished, that they are proud against God with respect to His gift, if they 
acknowledge not those whom they hold in subjection by reason of their condition to be their equals by 
reason of their community of nature. The former are to be admonished to know themselves to be servants 
of masters; the latter are to be admonished to acknowledge themselves to be fellow-servants of servants. 
For to those it is said, Servants, obey your masters according to the flesh (Coloss. iii. 22); and again, Let 
as many servants as are under the yoke count their masters worthy of all honour (1 Tim. vi. 1); but to 
these it is said, And ye, masters, do the same things unto them, forbearing threatening, knowing that both 
their and your Master is in heaven (Ephes. vi. 9). 


CHAPTER VI 
HOW THE WISE AND THE DULL ARE TO BE ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 7). Differently to be admonished are the wise of this world and the dull. For the wise are to 
be admonished that they leave off knowing what they know: the dull also are to be admonished that they 
seek to know what they know not. In the former this thing first, that they think themselves wise, is to be 
thrown down; in the latter whatsoever is already known of heavenly wisdom is to be built up; since, being 
in no wise proud, they have, as it were, prepared their hearts for supporting a building. With those we 
should labour that they become more wisely foolish, leave foolish wisdom, and learn the wise foolishness 
of God: to these we should preach that from what is accounted foolishness they should pass, as from a 
nearer neighbourhood, to true wisdom. For to the former it is said, If any man among you seemeth to be 
wise in this world, let him become a fool, that he may be wise (1 Cor. iii. 18): but to the latter it is said, 
Not many wise men after the flesh (1 Cor. i. 26); and again, God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise (Ibid. 27). The former are for the most part converted by arguments of 
reasoning; the latter sometimes better by examples. Those it doubtless profits to lie vanquished in their 
own allegations; but for these it is sometimes enough to get knowledge of the praiseworthy deeds of 
others. Whence also the excellent teacher, who was debtor to the wise and foolish (Rom. i. 14), when he 
was admonishing some of the Hebrews that were wise, but some also that were somewhat slow, speaking 
to them of the fulfilment of the Old Testament, overcame the wisdom of the former by argument, saying, 
That which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish away (Heb. viii. 13). But, when he perceived that 
some were to be drawn by examples only, he added in the same epistle, Saints had trial of mockings and 
scourgings, yea moreover of bonds and imprisonment; they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword (Ibid. xi. 36, 37): and again, Remember those who were set over you, 
who spoke to you the Word of God, whose faith follow, looking to the end of their conversation (Ibid. xiii. 
7); that so victorious reason might subdue the one sort, but the gentle force of example persuade the 
other to mount to greater things. 


CHAPTER VII 
HOW THE IMPUDENT AND BASHFUL ARE TO BE ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 8). Differently to be admonished are the impudent and the bashful. For those nothing but 
hard rebuke restrains from the vice of impudence; while these for the most part a modest exhortation 
disposes to amendment. Those do not know that they are in fault, unless they be rebuked even by many; 
to these it usually suffices for their conversion that the teacher at least gently reminds them of their evil 
deeds. For those one best corrects who reprehends them by direct invective; but to these greater profit 
ensues, if what is rebuked in them be touched, as it were, by a side stroke. Thus the Lord, openly 
upbraiding the impudent people of the Jews, saying, There is come unto thee a whore’s forehead; thou 
wouldest not blush (JJerem. iii. 3). But again He revives them when ashamed, saying, Thou shalt forget the 
confusion of thy youth, and shalt not remember the reproach of thy widowhood; for thy Maker will reign 
over thee (Isai. liv. 4). Paul also openly upbraids the Galatians impudently sinning, when he says, O foolish 
Galatians, who hath bewitched you (Galat. iii. 1)? And again, Are ye so foolish, that, having begun in the 
Spirit, ye are now made perfect in the flesh (Ibid. 3)? But the faults of those who are ashamed he 
reprehends as though sympathizing with them, saying, I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that now at the last 
ye have flourished again to care for me, as indeed ye did care, for ye lacked opportunity (Philipp. iv. 10); 
so that hard upbraiding might discover the faults of the former, and a softer address veil the negligence of 
the latter. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HOW THE FORWARD AND THE FAINT-HEARTED ARE TO BE ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 9.) Differently to be admonished are the forward and the faint-hearted. For the former, 
presuming on themselves too much, disdain all others when reproved by them; but the latter, while too 
conscious of their own infirmity, for the most part fall into despondency. Those count all they do to be 
singularly eminent; these think what they do to be exceedingly despised, and so are broken down to 
despondency. Therefore the works of the forward are to be finely sifted by the reprover, that wherein they 


please themselves they may be shewn to displease God. 


For we then best correct the forward, when what they believe themselves to have done well we shew to 
have been ill done; that whence glory is believed to have been gained, thence wholesome confusion may 
ensue. But sometimes, when they are not at all aware of being guilty of the vice of forwardness, they more 
speedily come to correction if they are confounded by the infamy of some other person’s more manifest 
guilt, sought out from a side quarter; that from that which they cannot defend, they may be made 
conscious of wrongly holding to what they do defend. Whence, when Paul saw the Corinthians to be 
forwardly puffed up one against another, so that one said he was of Paul, another of Apollos, another of 
Cephas, and another of Christ (1 Cor. i. 12; iii. 4), he brought forward the crime of incest, which had not 
only been perpetrated among them, but also remained uncorrected, saying, It is reported commonly that 
there is fornication among you, and such fornication as is not even among the Gentiles, that one should 
have his father’s wife. And ye are puffed up, and have not rather mourned, that he that hath done this 
deed might be taken away from among you (1 Cor. v. 1, 2). As if to say plainly, Why say ye in your 
forwardness that ye are of this one or of the other, while shewing in the dissoluteness of your negligence, 
that ye are of none of them? 


But on the other hand we more fitly bring back the faint-hearted to the way of well-doing, if we search 
collaterally for some good points about them, so that, while some things in them we attack with our 
reproof, others we may embrace with our praise; to the end that the hearing of praise may nourish their 
tenderness, which the rebuking of their fault chastises. And for the most part we make more way with 
them for their profit, if we also make mention of their good deeds; and, in case of some wrong things 
having been done by them, if we find not fault with them as though they were already perpetrated, but, as 
it were, prohibit them as what ought not to be perpetrated; that so both the favour shewn may increase 
the things which we approve, and our modest exhortation avail more with the faint-hearted against the 
things which we blame. Whence the same Paul, when he came to know that the Thessalonians, who stood 
fast in the preaching which they had received, were troubled with a certain faint-heartedness as though 
the end of the world were nigh at hand, first praises that wherein he sees them to be strong, and 
afterwards, with cautious admonition, strengthens what was weak. For he says, We are bound to thank 
God always for you, brethren, as it is meet, because that your faith groweth exceedingly, and the charity 
of every one of you all toward each other aboundeth; so that we ourselves too glory in you in the churches 
of God for your patience and faith (2 Thess. i. 3, 4). But, having premised these flattering encomiums of 
their life, a little while after he subjoined, Now we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and our gathering together unto Him, that ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither 
by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as sent by us, as that the day of the Lord is at hand (Ibid. ii. 1). For the 
true teacher so proceeded that they should first hear, in being praised, what they might thankfully 
acknowledge, and afterwards, in being exhorted, what they should follow; to the end that the precedent 
praise should settle their mind, lest the subjoined admonition should shake it; and, though he knew that 
they had been disquieted by suspicion of the end being near, he did not yet reprove them as having been 
so, but, as if ignorant of the past, forbade them to be disquieted in future; so that, while they believed 
themselves to be unknown to their preacher with respect even to the levity of their disquietude, they 
might be as much afraid of being open to blame as they were of being known by him to be so. 


CHAPTER IX 
HOW THE IMPATIENT AND THE PATIENT ARE TO BE ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 10.) Differently to be admonished are the impatient and the patient. For the impatient are to 
be told that, while they neglect to bridle their spirit, they are hurried through many steep places of 
iniquity which they seek not after, inasmuch as fury drives the mind whither desire draws it not, and, 
when perturbed, it does, not knowing, what it afterwards grieves for when it knows. The impatient are 
also to be told that, when carried headlong by the impulse of emotion, they act in some ways as though 
beside themselves, and are hardly aware afterwards of the evil they have done; and, while they offer no 
resistance to their perturbation, they bring into confusion even things that may have been well done when 
the mind was calm, and overthrow under sudden impulse whatever they have haply long built up with 
provident toil. For the very virtue of charity, which is the mother and guardian of all virtues, is lost 
through the vice of impatience. For it is written, Charity is patient (1 Cor. xiii. 4). Wherefore where 
patience is not, charity is not. Through this vice of impatience, too, instruction, the nurse of virtues, is 
dissipated. For it is written, The instruction of a man is known by his patience (Prov. xix. 11). Every man, 
then, is shewn to be by so much less instructed as he is convicted of being less patient. For neither can he 
truly impart what is good through instruction, if in his life he knows not how to bear what is evil in others 
with equanimity. 


Further, through this vice of impatience for the most part the sin of arrogance pierces the mind; since, 
when any one is impatient of being looked down upon in this world, he endeavours to shew off any hidden 
good that he may have, and so through impatience is drawn on to arrogance; and, while he cannot bear 
contempt, he glories ostentatiously in self-display. Whence it is written, Better is the patient than the 
arrogant (Eccles. vii. 9); because, in truth, one that is patient chooses to suffer any evils whatever rather 
than that his hidden good should come to be known through the vice of ostentation. But the arrogant, on 


the contrary, chooses that even pretended good should be vaunted of him, lest he should possibly suffer 
even the least evil. Since, then, when patience is relinquished, all other good things also that have been 
done are overthrown, it is rightly enjoined on Ezekiel that in the altar of God a trench be made; to wit, 
that in it the whole burnt-offerings laid on the altar might be preserved (Ezek. xliii. 13). For, if there were 
not a trench in the altar, the passing breeze would scatter every sacrifice that it might find there. But 
what do we take the altar of God to be but the soul of the righteous man, which lays upon itself before His 
eyes aS many Sacrifices as it has done good deeds? And what is the trench of the altar but the patience of 
good men, which, while it humbles the mind to endure adversities, shews it to be placed low down after 
the manner of a ditch? Wherefore let a trench be made in the altar, lest the breeze should scatter the 
sacrifice laid upon it: that is, let the mind of the elect keep patience, lest, stirred with the wind of 
impatience, it lose even that which it has wrought well. Well, too, this same trench is directed to be of one 
cubit, because, if patience fails not, the measure of unity is preserved. Whence also Paul says, Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so ye shall fulfil the law Christ (Galat. vi. 2). For the law of Christ is the charity of 
unity, which they alone fulfil who are guilty of no excess even when they are burdened. Let the impatient 
hear what is written, Better is the patient than the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh 
cities (Prov. xvi. 32). For victory over cities is a less thing, because that which is subdued is without; but a 
far greater thing is that which is conquered by patience, since the mind itself is by itself overcome, and 
subjects itself to itself, when patience compels it to bridle itself within. Let the impatient hear what the 
Truth says to His elect; In your patience ye shall possess your souls (Luke xxi. 19). For we are so 
wonderfully made that reason possesses the soul, and the soul the body. But the soul is ousted from its 
right of possession of the body, if it is not first possessed by reason. Therefore the Lord pointed out 
patience as the guardian of our state, in that He taught us to possess ourselves in it. Thus we learn how 
great is the sin of impatience, through which we lose the very possession of what we are. Let the 
impatient hear what is said again through Solomon; A fool uttereth all his mind, but a wise man putteth it 
off, and reserves it until afterwards (Prov. xxix. 11). For one is so driven by the impulse of impatience as to 
utter forth the whole mind, which the perturbation within throws out the more quickly for this reason, 
that no discipline of wisdom fences it round. But the wise man puts it off, and reserves it till afterwards. 
For, when injured, he desires not to avenge himself at the present time, because in his tolerance he even 
wishes that men should be spared; but yet he is not ignorant that all things are righteously avenged at the 
last judgment. 


On the other hand the patient are to be admonished that they grieve not inwardly for what they bear 
outwardly, lest they spoil with the infection of malice within a sacrifice of so great value which without 
they offer whole; and lest the sin of their grieving, not perceived by men, but yet seen as sin under the 
divine scrutiny, be made so much the worse as it claims to itself the fair shew of virtue before men. 


The patient therefore should be told to study to love those whom they must needs bear with; lest, if love 
follow not patience, the virtue exhibited be turned to a worse fault of hatred. Whence Paul, when he said, 
Charity is patient, forthwith added, Is kind (1 Cor. xiii. 4); shewing certainly that those whom in patience 
she bears with in kindness also she ceases not to love. Whence the same excellent teacher, when he was 
persuading his disciples to patience, saying, Let all bitterness, and wrath, and indignation, and clamour, 
and evil speaking be put away from you (Ephes. iv. 31), having as it were now set all outward things in 
good order, turns himself to those that are within, when he subjoins, With all malice (Ibid.); because, truly, 
in vain are indignation, clamour, and evil speaking put away from the things that are without, if in the 
things that are within malice, the mother of vices, bears sway; and to no purpose is wickedness cut off 
from the branches outside if it is kept at the root within to spring up in more manifold ways. Whence also 
the Truth in person says, Love your enemies, do good to them which hate you, and pray for them which 
persecute you and say evil of you falsely (Luke vi. 27). It is virtue therefore before men to bear with 
adversaries; but it is virtue before God to love them; because the only sacrifice which God accepts is that 
which, before His eyes, on the altar of good work, the flame of charity kindles. Hence it is that to some 
who were patient, and yet did not love, He says, And why seest thou the mote in thy brother’s eye, and 
seest not the beam in thine own eye? (Matth. vii. 3; Luke vi. 41). For indeed the perturbation of 
impatience is a mote; but malice in the heart is a beam in the eye. For that the breeze of temptation drives 
to and fro; but this confirmed iniquity carries almost immoveably. Rightly, however, it is there subjoined, 
Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye, and then shall thou see to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother’s eye (Ibid.); as if it were said to the wicked mind, inwardly grieving while shewing 
itself by patience outwardly as holy, First shake off from thee the weight of malice, and then blame others 
for the levity of impatience; lest, while thou takest no pains to conquer pretence, it be worse for thee to 
bear with the faultiness of others. 


For it usually comes to pass with the patient that at the time, indeed, when they suffer hardships, or hear 
insults, they are smitten with no vexation, and so exhibit patience as to fail not to keep also innocence of 
heart; but, when after a while they recall to memory these very same things that they have endured, they 
inflame themselves with the fire of vexation, they seek reasons for vengeance, and, in retracting, turn into 
malice the meekness which they had in bearing. Such are the sooner succoured by the preacher, if the 
cause of this change be disclosed. For the cunning adversary wages war against two; that is, by inflaming 
one to be the first to offer insults, and provoking the other to return insults under a sense of injury. But for 
the most part, while he is already conqueror of him who has been persuaded to inflict the injury, he is 
conquered by him who bears the infliction with an equal mind. Wherefore, being victorious over the one 


whom he has subjugated by incensing him, he lifts himself with all his might against the other, and is 
grieved at his firmly resisting and conquering; and so, because he has been unable to move him in the 
very flinging of insults, he rests meanwhile from open contest, and provoking his thought by secret 
suggestion, seeks a fit time for deceiving him. For, having lost in public warfare, he burns to lay hidden 
snares. In a time of quiet he returns to the mind of the conqueror, brings back to his memory either 
temporal harms or darts of insults, and by exceedingly exaggerating all that has been inflicted on him 
represents it as intolerable: and with so great vexation does he perturb the mind that for the most part 
the patient one, led captive after victory, blushes for having borne such things calmly, and is sorry that he 
did not return insults, and seeks to pay back something worse, should opportunity be afforded. To whom, 
then, are these like but to those who by bravery are victorious in the field, but by negligence are 
afterwards taken within the gates of the city? To whom are they like but to those whom a violent attack of 
sickness removes not from life, but who die from a relapse of fever coming gently on? Therefore the 
patient are to be admonished, that they guard their heart after victory; that they be on the lookout for the 
enemy, overcome in open warfare, laying snares against the walls of their mind; that they be the more 
afraid of a sickness creeping on again; lest the cunning enemy, should he afterwards deceive them, rejoice 
with the greater exultation in that he treads on the necks of conquerors which had long been inflexible 
against him. 


CHAPTER X 


HOW THE KINDLY-DISPOSED AND THE ENVIOUS ARE TO BE ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 11.) Differently to be admonished are the kindly-disposed and the envious. For the kindly- 
disposed are to be admonished so to rejoice in what is good in others as to desire to have the like as their 
own; so to praise with affection the deeds of their neighbours as also to multiply them by imitation, lest in 
this stadium of the present life they assist at the contest of others as eager backers, but inert spectators, 
and remain without a prize after the contest, in that they toiled not in the contest, and should then regard 
with sorrow the palms of those in the midst of whose toils they stood idle. For indeed we sin greatly if we 
love not the good deeds of others: but we win no reward if we imitate not so far as we can the things 
which we love. Wherefore the kindly-disposed should be told that if they make no haste to imitate the 
good which they applaud, the holiness of virtue pleases them in like manner as the vanity of scenic 
exhibitions of skill pleases foolish spectators: for these extol with applauses the performances of 
charioteers and players, and yet do not long to be such as they see those whom they praise to be. They 
admire them for having done pleasing things, and yet they shun pleasing in like manner. The kindly- 
disposed are to be told that when they behold the deeds of their neighbours they should return to their 
own heart, and presume not on actions which are not their own, nor praise what is good while they refuse 
to do it. More heavily, indeed, must those be smitten by final vengeance who have been pleased by that 
which they would not imitate. 


The envious are to be admonished how great is their blindness who fail by other men’s advancement, and 
pine away at other men’s rejoicing; how great is their unhappiness who are made worse by the bettering 
of their neighbour, and in beholding the increase of another’s prosperity are uneasily vexed within 
themselves, and die of the plague of their own heart. What can be more unhappy than these, who, when 
touched by the sight of happiness, are made more wicked by the pain of seeing it? But, moreover, the 
good things of others which they cannot have they might, if they loved them, make their own. For indeed 
all are constituted together in faith as are many members in one body; which are indeed diverse as to 
their office, but in mutually agreeing with each other are made one. Whence it comes to pass that the foot 
sees by the eye, and the eyes walk by the feet; that the hearing of the ears serves the mouth, and the 
tongue of the mouth concurs with the ears for their benefit; that the belly supports the hands, and the 
hands work for the belly. In the very arrangement of the body, therefore, we learn what we should observe 
in our conduct. It is, then, too shameful not to act up to what we are. Those things, in fact, are ours which 
we love in others, even though we cannot follow them; and what things are loved in us become theirs that 
love them. Hence, then, let the envious consider of how great power is charity, which makes ours without 
labour works of labour not our own. The envious are therefore to be told that, when they fail to keep 
themselves from spite, they are being sunk into the old wickedness of the wily foe. For of him it is written, 
But by envy of the devil death entered into the world (Wisd. ii. 24). For, because he had himself lost 
heaven, he envied it to created man, and, being himself ruined, by ruining others he heaped up his own 
damnation. The envious are to be admonished, that they may learn to how great slips of ruin growing 
under them they are liable; since, while they cast not forth spite out of their heart, they are slipping down 
to open wickedness of deeds. For, unless Cain had envied the accepted sacrifice of his brother, he would 
never have come to taking away his life. Whence it is written, And the Lord had respect unto Abel and to 
his offering, but unto Cain and to his offering He had not respect. And Cain was very wroth, and his 
countenance fell (Gen. iv. 4). Thus spite on account of the sacrifice was the seed-plot of fratricide. For him 
whose being better than himself vexed him he cut off from being at all. The envious are to be told that, 
while they consume themselves with this inward plague, they destroy whatever good they seem to have 
within them. Whence it is written, Soundness of heart is the life of the flesh, but envy the rottenness of 
the bones (Prov. xiv. 30). For what is signified by the flesh but certain weak and tender actions, and what 
by the bones but brave ones? And for the most part it comes to pass that some, with innocence of heart, in 
some of their actions seem weak; but others, though performing some stout deeds before human eyes, 


still pine away inwardly with the pestilence of envy towards what is good in others. Wherefore it is well 
said, Soundness of heart is the life of the flesh; because, if innocence of mind is kept, even such things as 
are weak outwardly are in time strengthened. And rightly it is there added, Envy is the rottenness of the 
bones; because through the vice of spite what seems strong to human eyes perishes in the eyes of God. 
For the rotting of the bones through envy means that certain even strong things utterly perish. 


CHAPTER XI 
HOW THE SIMPLE AND THE CRAFTY ARE TO BE ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 12.) Differently to be admonished are the simple and the insincere. The simple are to be 
praised for studying never to say what is false, but to be admonished to know how sometimes to be silent 
about what is true. For, as falsehood has always harmed him that speaks it, so sometimes the hearing of 
truth has done harm to some. Wherefore the Lord before His disciples, tempering His speech with silence, 
says, I have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now (Joh. xvi. 12). The simple are 
therefore to be admonished that, as they always avoid deceit advantageously, so they should always utter 
truth advantageously. They are to be admonished to add prudence to the goodness of simplicity, to the end 
that they may so possess the security of simplicity as not to lose the circumspection of prudence. For 
hence it is said by the teacher of the Gentiles, I would have you wise in that which is good, but simple 
concerning evil (Rom. xvi. 19). Hence the Truth in person admonishes His elect, saying, Be ye wise as 
serpents, but simple as doves (Matth. x. 16); because, to wit, in the hearts of the elect the wisdom of the 
serpent ought to sharpen the simplicity of the dove and the simplicity of the dove temper the wisdom of 
the serpent, to the end that neither through prudence they be seduced into cunning, nor from simplicity 
grow torpid in the exercise of the understanding. 


But, on the other hand, the insincere are to be admonished to learn how heavy is the labour of duplicity, 
which with guilt they endure. For, while they are afraid of being found out, they are ever seeking 
dishonest defences, they are agitated by fearful suspicions. But there is nothing safer for defence than 
sincerity, nothing easier to say than truth. For, when obliged to defend its deceit, the heart is wearied with 
hard labour. For hence it is written, The labour of their own lips shall cover them (Ps. cxxxix. 10). For what 
now fills them then covers them, since it then presses down with sharp retribution him whose soul it now 
elevates with a mild disquietude. Hence it is said through Jeremiah, They have taught their tongue to 
speak lies, and weary themselves to commit iniquity (Jerem. ix. 5): as if it were said plainly, They who 
might have been friends of truth without labour, labour to sin; and, while they refuse to live in simplicity, 
by labours require that they should die. For commonly, when taken in a fault, while they shrink from being 
known to be such as they are, they hide themselves under a veil of deceit, and endeavour to excuse their 
sin, which is already plainly perceived; so that often one who has a care to reprove their faults, led astray 
by the mists of the falsehood that surrounds them, finds himself to have almost lost what he just now held 
as certain concerning them. Hence it is rightly said through the prophet, under the similitude of Judah, to 
the soul that sins and excuses itself, There the urchin had her nest (Isai. xxxiv. 15). For by the name of 
urchin is denoted the duplicity of a mind that is insincere, and cunningly defends itself; because, to wit, 
when an urchin is caught, its head is perceived, and its feet appear, and its whole body is exposed to view; 
but no sooner has it been caught than it gathers itself into a ball, draws in its feet, hides its head, and all 
is lost together within the hands of him that holds it which before was all visible together. So assuredly, so 
insincere minds are, when they are seized hold of in their transgressions. For the head of the urchin is 
perceived, because it appears from what beginning the sinner has advanced to his crime; the feet of the 
urchin are seen, because it is discovered by what steps the iniquity has been perpetrated; and yet by 
suddenly adducing excuses the insincere mind gathers in its feet, in that it hides all traces of its iniquity; 
it draws in the head, because by strange defences it makes out that it has not even begun any evil; and it 
remains as it were a ball in the hand of one that holds it, because one that takes it to task, suddenly losing 
all that he had just now come to the knowledge of, holds the sinner rolled up within his own 
consciousness, and, though he had seen the whole of him when he was caught, yet, illuded by the 
tergiversation of dishonest defence, he is in like measure ignorant of the whole of him. Thus the urchin 
has her nest in the reprobate, because the duplicity of a crafty mind, gathering itself up within itself, hides 
itself in the darkness of its self-defence. 


Let the insincere hear what is written, He that walketh in simplicity walketh surely (Prov. x. 9). For indeed 
simplicity of conduct is an assurance of great security. Let them hear what is said by the mouth of the 
wise man, The holy spirit of discipline will flee deceit (Wisd. i. 5). Let them hear what is again affirmed by 
the witness of Scripture, His communing is with the simple (Prov. iii. 32). For God’s communing is His 
revealing of secrets to human minds by the illumination of His presence. He is therefore said to commune 
with the simple, because He illuminates with the ray of His visitation concerning supernal mysteries the 
minds of those whom no shade of duplicity obscures. But it is a special evil of the double-minded, that, 
while they deceive others by their crooked and double conduct, they glory as though they were 
surpassingly prudent beyond others; and, since they consider not the strictness of retribution, they exult, 
miserable men that they are, in their own losses. But let them hear how the prophet Zephaniah holds out 
over them the power of divine rebuke, saying, Behold the day of the Lord cometh, great and horrible, the 
day of wrath, that day; a day of darkness and gloominess, a day of cloud and whirlwind, a day of trumpet 
and clangour, upon all fenced cities, and upon all lofty corners (Zephan. i. 15, 16). For what is expressed 


by fenced cities but minds suspected, and surrounded ever with a fallacious defence; minds which, as 
often as their fault is attacked, suffer not the darts of truth to reach them? And what is signified by lofty 
corners (a wall being always double in corners) but insincere hearts; which, while they shun the simplicity 
of truth, are in a manner doubled back upon themselves in the crookedness of duplicity, and, what is 
worse, from their very fault of insincerity lift themselves in their thoughts with the pride of prudence? 
Therefore the day of the Lord comes full of vengeance and rebuke upon fenced cities and upon lofty 
corners, because the wrath of the last judgment both destroys human hearts that have been closed by 
defences against the truth, and unfolds such as have been folded up in duplicities. For then the fenced 
cities fall, because souls which God has not penetrated will be damned. Then the lofty corners tumble, 
because hearts which erect themselves in the prudence of insincerity are prostrated by the sentence of 
righteousness. 


CHAPTER XII 


HOW THE WHOLE AND THE SICK ARE TO BE ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 13.) Differently to be admonished are the whole and the sick. For the whole are to be 
admonished that they employ the health of the body to the health of the soul: lest, if they turn the grace of 
granted soundness to the use of iniquity, they be made worse by the gift, and afterwards merit the severer 
punishments, in that they fear not now to use amiss the more bountiful gifts of God. The whole are to be 
admonished that they despise not the opportunity of winning health for ever. For it is written, Behold now 
is the acceptable time, behold now is the day of salvation (2 Cor. vi. 2). They are to be admonished lest, if 
they will not please God when they may, they may be not able when, too late, they would. For hence it is 
that Wisdom afterward deserts those whom, too long refusing, she before called, saying, I have called, and 
ye refused; I have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded; ye have set at naught all my counsel, and 
would none of my reproof: I will also laugh at your destruction, and will mock when what you feared 
cometh (Prov. i. 24, seq.). And again, Then shall they call upon me, and I will not hearken; they shall rise 
early, and shall not find me (Ibid. 28). And so, when health of body, received for the purpose of doing 
good, is despised, it is felt, after it is lost, how precious was the gift: and at the last it is fruitlessly sought, 
having been enjoyed unprofitably when granted at the fit time. Whence it is well said through Solomon, 
Give not thine honour unto aliens and thy years unto the cruel, lest haply strangers be filled with thy 
wealth, and thy labours be in the house of a stranger, and thou moan at the last, when thy flesh and thy 
body are consumed (Ibid. v. 9, seq.). For who are aliens from us but malignant spirits, who are separated 
from the lot of the heavenly country? And what is our honour but that, though made in bodies of clay, we 
are yet created after the image and likeness of our Maker? Or who else is cruel but that apostate angel, 
who has both smitten himself with the pain of death through pride, and has not spared, though lost, to 
bring death upon the human race? He therefore gives his honour unto aliens who, being made after the 
image and likeness of God, devotes the seasons of his life to the pleasures of malignant spirits. He also 
surrenders his years to the cruel one who spends the space of life accorded him after the will of the ill- 
domineering adversary. And in the same place it is well added, Lest haply strangers be filled with thy 
wealth, and labours be in the house of a stranger. For whosoever, through the healthy estate of body 
received by him, or the wisdom of mind granted to him, labours not in the practice of virtues but in the 
perpetration of vices, he by no means fills his own house, but the habitations of strangers, with his wealth: 
that is, he multiplies the deeds of unclean spirits, and indeed so acts, in his luxuriousness or his pride, as 
even to increase the number of the lost by the addition of himself. Further, it is well added, And thou 
moan at the last, when thy flesh and thy body are consumed. For, for the most part, the health of the flesh 
which has been received is spent through vices: but, when it is suddenly withdrawn, when the flesh is 
worn with afflictions, when the soul is already urged to go forth, then lost health, long enjoyed for ill, is 
sought again as though for living well. And then men moan for that they would not serve God, when 
altogether unable to repair the losses of their negligence by serving Him. Whence it is said in another 
place, When He slew them, then they sought Him (Ps. Ixxvii. 34). 


But, on the other hand, the sick are to be admonished that they feel themselves to be sons of God in that 
the scourge of discipline chastises them. For, unless He purposed to give them an inheritance after 
correction, He would not have a care to educate them by afflictions. For hence the Lord says to John by 
the angel, Whom I love I rebuke and chasten (Rev. iii. 19; Prov. iii. 11). Hence again it is written, My son 
despise not thou the discipline of the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of Him. For whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth (Heb. xii. 5, 6). Hence the Psalmist 
says, Many are the tribulations of the righteous, and out of all these hath the Lord delivered them (Ps. 
Xxxlii. 20). Hence also the blessed Job, crying out in his sorrow, says, If 1 be righteous, I will not lift up my 
head, being saturated with affliction and misery (Job x. 15). The sick are to be told that, if they believe the 
heavenly country to be their own, they must needs endure labours in this as in a strange land. For hence it 
was that the stones were hammered outside, that they might be laid without sound of hammer in the 
building of the temple of the Lord; because, that is, we are now hammered with scourges without, that we 
may be afterwards set in our places within, without stroke of discipline, in the temple of God; to the end 
that strokes may now cut away whatever is superfluous in us, and then the concord of charity alone bind 
us together in the building. The sick are to be admonished to consider what severe scourges of discipline 
chastise our sons after the flesh for attaining earthly inheritances. What pain, then, of divine correction is 
hard upon us, by which both a never-to-be-lost inheritance is attained, and punishments which shall 


endure for ever are avoided? For hence Paul says, We have had fathers of our flesh as our educators, and 
we gave them reverence: shall we not much more be in subjection unto the Father of spirits and live? And 
they indeed for a few days educated us after their own will; but He for our profit in the receiving of His 
sanctification (Heb. xii. 9, 10). 


The sick are to be admonished to consider how great health of the heart is in bodily affliction, which 
recalls the mind to knowledge of itself, and renews the memory of infirmity which health for the most part 
casts away, so that the spirit, which is carried out of itself into elation, may be reminded by the smitten 
flesh from which it suffers to what condition it is subject. Which thing is rightly signified to Balaam (had 
he but been willing to follow obediently the voice of God) in the very retardation of his journey (Num. xxii. 
23, seq.). For Balaam is on his way to attain his purpose; but the animal which is under him thwarts his 
desire. The ass, stopped by the prohibition, sees an angel which the human mind sees not; because for the 
most part the flesh, slow through afflictions, indicates to the mind from the scourge which it endures the 
God whom the mind itself which has the flesh under it did not see, in such sort as to impede the eagerness 
of the spirit which desires to advance in this world as though proceeding on a journey, until it makes 
known to it the invisible one who stands in its way. Whence also it is well said through Peter, He had the 
dumb beast of burden for a rebuke of his madness, which speaking with a man’s voice forbade the 
foolishness of the prophet (2 Pet. ii. 16). For indeed a man is rebuked as mad by a dumb beast of burden, 
when an elated mind is reminded by the afflicted flesh of the good of humility which it ought to retain. But 
Balaam did not obtain the benefit of this rebuke for this reason, that, going to curse, he changed his voice, 
but not his mind. The sick are to be admonished to consider how great a boon is bodily affliction, which 
both washes away committed sins and restrains those which might have been committed, which inflicts on 
the troubled mind wounds of penitence derived from outward stripes. Whence it is written, The blueness 
of a wound cleanseth away evil, and stripes in the secret parts of the belly (Prov. xx. 30). For the blueness 
of a wound cleanseth away evil, because the pain of scourges cleanses iniquities, whether meditated or 
perpetrated. But by the appellation of belly the mind is wont to be understood. For that the mind is called 
the belly is taught by that sentence in which it is written, The spirit of man is the lamp of the Lord, which 
searcheth all the secret parts of the belly (Ibid. 27). As if to say, The illumination of Divine inspiration, 
when it comes into a man’s mind, shews it to itself by illuminating it, whereas before the coming of the 
Holy Spirit it both could entertain bad thoughts and knew not how to estimate them. Then, the blueness of 
a wound cleanses away evil, and stripes in the secret parts of the belly, because when we are smitten 
outwardly, we are recalled, silent and afflicted, to memory of our sins, and bring back before our eyes all 
our past evil deeds, and through what we suffer outwardly we grieve inwardly the more for what we have 
done. Whence it comes to pass that in the midst of open wounds of the body the secret stripe in the belly 
cleanses us more fully, because a hidden wound of sorrow heals the iniquities of evil-doing. 


The sick are to be admonished, to the end that they may keep the virtue of patience, to consider 
incessantly how great evils our Redeemer endured from those whom He had created; that He bore so 
many vile insults of reproach; that, while daily snatching the souls of captives from the hand of the old 
enemy, He took blows on the face from insulting men; that, while washing us with the water of salvation, 
He hid not His face from the spittings of the faithless; that, while delivering us by His advocacy from 
eternal punishments, He bore scourges in silence; that, while giving to us everlasting honours among the 
choirs of angels, He endured buffets; that, while saving us from the prickings of our sins, He refused not 
to submit His head to thorns; that, while inebriating us with eternal sweetness, He accepted in His thirst 
the bitterness of gall; that He Who for us adored the Father though equal to Him in Godhead, when 
adored in mockery held His peace: that, while preparing life for the dead, He Who was Himself the life 
came even unto death. Why, then, is it thought hard that man should endure scourges from God for evil- 
doing, if God underwent so great evils for well-doing? Or who with sound understanding can be ungrateful 
for being himself smitten, when even He Who lived here without sin went not hence without a scourge? 


CHAPTER XIII 
HOW THOSE WHO FEAR SCOURGES AND THOSE WHO CONTEMN THEM ARE TO BE ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 14.) Differently to be admonished are those who fear scourges, and on that account live 
innocently, and those who have grown so hard in wickedness as not to be corrected even by scourges. For 
those who fear scourges are to be told by no means to desire temporal goods as being of great account, 
seeing that bad men also have them, and by no means to shun present evils as intolerable, seeing they are 
not ignorant how for the most part good men also are touched by them. They are to be admonished that, if 
they desire to be truly free from evils, they should dread eternal punishments; nor yet continue in this fear 
of punishments, but grow up by the nursing of charity to the grace of love. For it is written, Perfect charity 
casteth out fear (1 Joh. iv. 18). And again it is written, Ye have not received the spirit of bondage again in 
fear, but the spirit of adoption of sons, wherein we cry, Abba, Father (Rom. viii. 15). Whence the same 
teacher says again, Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty (2 Cor. iii. 17). If, then, the fear of 
punishment still restrains from evil-doing, truly no liberty of spirit possesses the soul of him that so fears. 
For, were he not afraid of the punishment, he would doubtless commit the sin. The mind, therefore, that is 
bound by the bondage of fear knows not the grace of liberty. For good should be loved for itself, not 
pursued because of the compulsion of penalties. For he that does what is good for this reason, that he is 
afraid of the evil of torments, wishes that what he fears were not, that so he might commit what is 


unlawful boldly. Whence it appears clearer than the light that innocence is thus lost before God, in whose 
eyes evil desire is sin. 


But, on the other hand, those whom not even scourges restrain from iniquities are to be smitten with 
sharper rebuke in proportion as they have grown hard with greater insensibility. For generally they are to 
be disdained without disdain, and despaired of without despair, so, to wit, that the despair exhibited may 
strike them with dread, and admonition following may bring them back to hope. Sternly, therefore, against 
them should the Divine judgments be set forth, that they may be recalled by consideration of eternal 
retribution to knowledge of themselves. For let them hear that in them is fulfilled that which is written, If 
thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar, as if with a pestle pounding barley, his foolishness will not be taken 
away from him (Prov. xxvii. 22). Against these the prophet complains to the Lord, saying, Thou hast 
bruised them, and they have refused to receive discipline (Jer. v. 3). Hence it is that the Lord says, I have 
slain and destroyed this people, and yet they have not returned from their ways (Isai. ix. 13). Hence He 
says again, The people hath not returned to Him that smiteth them (Jer. xv. 6). Hence the prophet 
complains by the voice of the scourgers, saying, We have taken care for Babylon, and she is not healed 
(Jer. li. 9). For Babylon is taken care for, yet still not restored to health, when the mind, confused in evil- 
doing, hears the words of rebuke, feels the scourges of rebuke, and yet scorns to return to the straight 
paths of salvation. Hence the Lord reproaches the children of Israel, captive, but yet not converted from 
their iniquity, saying, The house of Israel is to Me become dross: all they are brass, and tin, and iron, and 
lead, in the midst of the furnace (Ezek. xxii. 18); as if to say plainly, I would have purified them by the fire 
of tribulation, and I sought that they should become silver or gold; but they have been turned before me in 
the furnace into brass, tin, iron, and lead, because even in tribulation they have broken forth, not to virtue 
but to vices. For indeed brass, when it is struck, returns a sound more than all other metals. He, 
therefore, who, when subjected to strokes, breaks out into a sound of murmuring is turned into brass in 
the midst of the furnace. But tin, when it is dressed with art, has a false show of silver. He, then, who is 
not free from the vice of pretence in the midst of tribulation becomes tin in the furnace. Moreover, he who 
plots against the life of his neighbour uses iron. Wherefore iron in the furnace is he who in tribulation 
loses not the malice that would do hurt. Lead, also, is the heaviest of metals. He, then, is found as lead in 
the furnace who, even when placed in the midst of tribulation, is not raised above earthly desires. Hence, 
again, it is written, She hath wearied herself with much labour, and her exceeding rust went not out from 
her, not even by fire (Ezek. xxiv. 12). For He brings upon us the fire of tribulation, that He may purge us 
from the rust of vices; but we lose not our rust even by fire, when even amid scourges we lack not vice. 
Hence the Prophet says again, The founder hath melted in vain; their wickednesses are not consumed (Jer. 
vi. 29). 


It is, however, to be known that sometimes when they remain uncorrected amid the hardness of scourges, 
they are to be soothed by sweet admonition. For those who are not corrected by torments are sometimes 
restrained from unrighteous deeds by gentle blandishments. For commonly the sick too, whom a strong 
potion of medicine has not availed to cure, have been restored to their former health by tepid water; and 
some sores which cannot be cured by incision are healed by fomentations of oil; and hard adamant admits 
not at all of incision by steel, but is softened by the mild blood of goats. 


CHAPTER XIV 
HOW THE SILENT AND THE TALKATIVE ARE TO BE ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 15.) Differently to be admonished are the over-silent, and those who spend time in much 
speaking. For it ought to be insinuated to the over-silent that while they shun some vices unadvisedly, they 
are, without its being perceived, implicated in worse. For often from bridling the tongue overmuch they 
suffer from more grievous loquacity in the heart; so that thoughts seethe the more in the mind from being 
straitened by the violent guard of indiscreet silence. And for the most part they overflow all the more 
widely as they count themselves the more secure because of not being seen by fault-finders without. 
Whence sometimes a man’s mind is exalted into pride, and he despises as weak those whom he hears 
speaking. And, when he shuts the mouth of his body, he is not aware to what extent through his pride he 
lays himself open to vices. For his tongue he represses, his mind he exalts; and, little considering his own 
wickedness, accuses all in his own mind by so much the more freely as he does it also the more secretly. 
The over-silent are therefore to be admonished that they study anxiously to know, not only what manner of 
men they ought to exhibit themselves outwardly, but also what manner of men they ought to shew 
themselves inwardly; that they fear more a hidden judgment in respect of their thoughts than the reproof 
of their neighbours in respect of their speeches. For it is written, My son, attend unto my wisdom, and 
bow thine ear to my prudence, that thou mayest guard thy thoughts (Prov. v. 1). For, indeed, nothing is 
more fugitive than the heart, which deserts us as often as it slips away through bad thoughts. For hence 
the Psalmist says, My heart hath failed me (Ps. xxxix. 13 ). Hence, when he returns to himself, he says, 
Thy servant hath found his heart to pray to Thee (2 Sam. vii. 27). When, therefore, thought is kept under 
guard, the heart which was wont to fly away is found. Moreover, the over-silent for the most part, when 
they suffer some injustices, come to have a keener sense of pain from not speaking of what they endure. 
For, were the tongue to tell calmly the annoyances that have been caused, the pain would flow away from 
the consciousness. For closed sores torment the more; since, when the corruption that is hot within is cast 
out, the pain is opened out for healing. They, therefore, who are silent more than is expedient, ought to 


the abode of human slavery. But from the mouth of every prophet in succession, sound forth also 
utterances of the same God, augmenting the same law of His by a renewal of the same commands, and in 
the first place announcing no other duty in so special a manner as the being on guard against all making 
and worshipping of idols; as when by the mouth of David He says: “The gods of the nations are silver and 
gold: they have eyes, and see not; they have ears, and hear not; they have a nose, and smell not; a mouth, 
and they speak not; hands, and they handle not; feet and they walk not. Like to them shall be they who 
make them, and trust in them.” 


CHAPTER III 


Nor should I think it needful to discuss whether God pursues a worthy course in forbidding His own name 
and honour to be given over to a lie, or does so in not consenting that such as He has plucked from the 
maze of false religion should return again to Egypt, or does so in not suffering to depart from Him them 
whom He has chosen for Himself. Thus that, too, will not require to be treated by us, whether He has 
wished to be kept the rule which He has chosen to appoint, and whether He justly avenges the 
abandonment of the rule which He has wished to be kept; since He would have appointed it to no purpose 
if He had not wished it kept, and would have to no purpose wished it kept if He had been unwilling to 
uphold it. My next step, indeed, is to put to the test these appointments of God in opposition to false 
religions, the completely vanquished as well as also the punished, since on these will depend the entire 
argument for martyrdoms. Moses was apart with God on the mountain, when the people, not brooking his 
absence, which was so needful, seek to make gods for themselves, which, for his own part, he will prefer 
to destroy. Aaron is importuned, and commands that the earrings of their women be brought together, 
that they may be thrown into the fire. For the people were about to lose, as a judgment upon themselves, 
the true ornaments for the ears, the words of God. The wise fire makes for them the molten likeness of a 
calf, reproaching them with having the heart where they have their treasure also,—in Egypt, to wit, which 
clothed with sacredness, among the other animals, a certain ox likewise. Therefore the slaughter of three 
thousand by their nearest relatives, because they had displeased their so very near relative God, solemnly 
marked both the commencement and the deserts of the trespass. Israel having, as we are told in 
Numbers, turned aside at Sethim, the people go to the daughters of Moab to gratify their lust: they are 
allured to the idols, so that they committed whoredom with the spirit also: finally, they eat of their defiled 
sacrifices; then they both worship the gods of the nation, and are admitted to the rites of Beelphegor. For 
this lapse, too, into idolatry, sister to adultery, it took the slaughter of twenty-three thousand by the 
swords of their countrymen to appease the divine anger. After the death of Joshua the son of Nave they 
forsake the God of their fathers, and serve idols, Baalim and Ashtaroth; and the Lord in anger delivered 
them up to the hands of spoilers, and they continued to be spoiled by them, and to be sold to their 
adversaries, and could not at all stand before their enemies. Whithersoever they went forth, His hand was 
upon them for evil, and they were greatly distressed. And after this God sets judges (critas), the same as 
our censors, over them. But not even these did they continue steadfastly to obey. So soon as one of the 
judges died, they proceeded to transgress more than their fathers had done by going after the gods of 
others, and serving and worshipping them. Therefore the Lord was angry. “Since, indeed,” He says, “this 
nation have transgressed my covenant which I established with their fathers, and have not hearkened to 
my voice, I also will give no heed to remove from before them a man of the nations which Joshua left at his 
death.” And thus, throughout almost all the annals of the judges and of the kings who succeeded them, 
while the strength of the surrounding nations was preserved, He meted wrath out to Israel by war and 
captivity and a foreign yoke, as often as they turned aside from Him, especially to idolatry. 


CHAPTER IV 


If, therefore, it is evident that from the beginning this kind of worship has both been forbidden—witness 
the commands so numerous and weighty—and that it has never been engaged in without punishment 
following, as examples so numerous and impressive show, and that no offence is counted by God so 
presumptuous as a trespass of this sort, we ought further to perceive the purport of both the divine 
threatenings and their fulfilments, which was even then commended not only by the not calling in 
question, but also by the enduring of martyrdoms, for which certainly He had given occasion by forbidding 
idolatry. For otherwise martyrdoms would not take place. And certainly He had supplied, as a warrant for 
these, His own authority, willing those events to come to pass for the occurrence of which He had given 
occasion. At present (it is important), for we are getting severely stung concerning the will of God, and the 
scorpion repeats the prick, denying the existence of this will, finding fault with it, so that he either 
insinuates that there is another god, such that this is not his will, or none the less overthrows ours, seeing 
such is his will, or altogether denies this will of God, if he cannot deny Himself. But, for our part, 
contending elsewhere about God, and about all the rest of the body of heretical teaching, we now draw 
before us definite lines for one form of encounter, maintaining that this will, such as to have given 
occasion for martyrdoms, is that of not another god than the God of Israel, on the ground of the 
commandments relating to an always forbidden, as well as of the judgments upon a punished, idolatry. For 
if the keeping of a command involves the suffering of violence, this will be, so to speak, a command about 
keeping the command, requiring me to suffer that through which I shall be able to keep the command, 
violence namely, whatever of it threatens me when on my guard against idolatry. And certainly (in the case 
supposed) the Author of the command extorts compliance with it. He could not, therefore, have been 


know this, lest, amid the annoyances which they endure while they hold their tongue, they aggravate the 
violence of their pain. For they are to be admonished that, if they love their neighbours as themselves, 
they should by no means keep from them the grounds on which they justly blame them. For from the 
medicine of the voice there is a concurrent effect for the health of both parties, while on the side of him 
who inflicts the injury his bad conduct is checked, and on the side of him who sustains it the violent heat 
of pain is allayed by opening out the sore. For those who take notice of what is evil in their neighbours, 
and yet refrain their tongue in silence, withdraw, as it were, the aid of medicine from observed sores, and 
become the causers of death, in that they would not cure the venom which they could have cured. The 
tongue, therefore, should be discreetly curbed, not tied up fast. For it is written, A wise man will hold his 
tongue until the time (Eccles. xx. 7); in order, assuredly, that, when he considers it opportune, he may 
relinquish the censorship of silence, and apply himself to the service of utility by speaking such things as 
are fit. And again it is written, A time to keep silence, and a time to speak (Eccles. iii. 7). For, indeed, the 
times for changes should be discreetly weighed, lest either, when the tongue ought to be restrained, it run 
loose to no profit in words, or, when it might speak with profit, it slothfully restrain itself. Considering 
which thing well, the Psalmist says, Set a watch, O Lord, on my mouth, and a door round about my lips 
(Ps. cxl. 3 ). For he seeks not that a wall should be set on his lips, but a door: that is, what is opened and 
shut. Whence we, too, ought to learn warily, to the end that the voice discreetly and at the fitting time may 
open the mouth, and at the fitting time silence close it. 


But, on the other hand, those who spend time in much speaking are to be admonished that they vigilantly 
note from what a state of rectitude they fall away when they flow abroad in a multitude of words. For the 
human mind, after the manner of water, when closed in, is collected unto higher levels, in that it seeks 
again the height from which it descended; and, when let loose, it falls away in that it disperses itself 
unprofitably through the lowest places. For by as many superfluous words as it is dissipated from the 
censorship of its silence, by so many streams, as it were, is it drawn away out of itself. Whence also it is 
unable to return inwardly to knowledge of itself, because, being scattered by much speaking, it excludes 
itself from the secret place of inmost consideration. But it uncovers its whole self to the wounds of the 
enemy who lies in want, because it surrounds itself with no defence of watchfulness. Hence it is written, 
As a city that lieth open and without environment of walls, so is a man that cannot keep in his spirit in 
speaking (Prov. xxv. 28). For, because it has not the wall of silence, the city of the mind lies open to the 
darts of the foe; and, when by words it casts itself out of itself, it shews itself exposed to the adversary. 
And he overcomes it with so much the less labour as with the more labour the mind itself, which is 
conquered, fights against itself by much speaking. 


Moreover, since the indolent mind for the most part lapses by degrees into downfall, while we neglect to 
guard against idle words we go on to hurtful ones; so that at first it pleases us to talk of other men’s 
affairs; afterwards the tongue gnaws with detraction the lives of those of whom we talk; but at last breaks 
out even into open slanders. Hence are sown pricking thorns, quarrels arise, the torches of enmities are 
kindled, the peace of hearts is extinguished. Whence it is well said through Solomon, He that letteth out 
water is a well-spring of strifes (Prov. xvii. 14). For to let out water is to let loose the tongue to a flux of 
speech. Wherefore, on the other hand, in a good sense it is said again, The words of a man’s mouth are as 
deep water (Ibid. xviii. 4). He therefore who letteth out water is the wellspring of strifes, because he who 
curbs not his tongue dissipates concord. Hence on the other hand it is written, He that imposes silence on 
a fool allays enmities (Ibid. xxvi. 10). Moreover, that any one who gives himself to much speaking cannot 
keep the straight way of righteousness is testified by the Prophet, who says, A man full of words shall not 
be guided aright upon the earth (Ps. cxxxix. 12 ). Hence also Solomon says again, In the multitude of 
words there shall not want sin (Prov. x. 19). Hence Isaiah says, The culture of righteousness is silence 
(Isai. xxxii. 17), indicating, to wit, that the righteousness of the mind is desolated when there is no stint of 
immoderate speaking. Hence James says, If any man thinketh himself to be religious, and bridleth not his 
tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this man’s religion is vain James i. 26). Hence again he says, Let 
every man be swift to hear, but slow to speak (Ibid. 19). Hence again, defining the power of the tongue, he 
adds, An unruly evil, full of deadly poison (Ibid. iii. 8). Hence the Truth in person admonishes us, saying, 
Every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of judgment (Matth. xii. 
36). For indeed every word is idle that lacks either a reason of just necessity or an intention of pious 
usefulness. If then an account is required of idle discourse, let us weigh well what punishment awaits 
much speaking, in which there is also the sin of hurtful words. 


CHAPTER XV 
HOW THE SLOTHFUL AND THE HASTY ARE TO BE ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 16.) Differently to be admonished are the slothful and the hasty. For the former are to be 
persuaded not to lose, by putting it off, the good they have to do; but the latter are to be admonished lest, 
while they forestall the time of good deeds by inconsiderate haste, they change their meritorious 
character. To the slothful therefore it is to be intimated, that often, when we will not do at the right time 
what we can, before long, when we will, we cannot. For the very indolence of the mind, when it is not 
kindled with befitting fervour, gets cut off by a torpor that stealthily grows upon it from all desire of good 
things. Whence it is plainly said through Solomon, Slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep (Prov. xix. 15). 
For the slothful one is as it were awake in that he feels aright, though he grows torpid by doing nothing: 


but slothfulness is said to cast into a deep sleep, because by degrees even the wakefulness of right feeling 
is lost, when zeal for well-doing is discontinued. And in the same place it is rightly added, And a dissolute 
soul shall suffer hunger (Ibid.). For, because it braces not itself towards higher things, it lets itself run 
loose uncared for in lower desires; and, while not braced with the vigour of lofty aims, suffers the pangs of 
the hunger of low concupiscence, and, in that it neglects to bind itself up by discipline, it scatters itself 
the more abroad hungry in its craving after pleasures. Hence it is written again by the same Solomon, The 
idle man is wholly in desires (Prov. xxi. 26). Hence in the preaching of the Truth Himself (Matth. xii. 44, 
45) the house is said indeed to be clean when one spirit has gone out; but, when empty, it is taken 
possession of by his returning with many more. For the most part the slothful, while he neglects to do 
things that are necessary, sets before him some that are difficult, but is inconsiderately afraid of others; 
and so, as though finding something that he may reasonably fear, he satisfies himself that he has good 
reason for remaining torpid. To him it is rightly said through Solomon, The sluggard would not plough by 
reason of the cold; therefore shall he beg in summer, and it shall not be given unto him (Prov. xx. 4). For 
indeed the sluggard ploughs not by reason of the cold, when he finds an excuse for not doing the good 
things which he ought to do. The sluggard ploughs not by reason of the cold, when he is afraid of small 
evils that are against him, and leaves undone things of the greatest importance. Further it is well said, He 
shall beg in summer, and it shall not be given unto him. For whoso toils not now in good works will beg in 
summer and receive nothing, because, when the burning sun of judgment shall appear, he will then sue in 
vain for entrance into the kingdom. To him it is well said again through the same Solomon, He that 
observeth the wind doth not sow: and he that regardeth the clouds never reapeth (Eccles. xi. 4). For what 
is expressed by the wind but the temptation of malignant spirits? And what are denoted by the clouds 
which are moved of the wind but the oppositions of bad men? The clouds, that is to say, are driven by the 
winds, because bad men are excited by the blasts of unclean spirits. He, then, that observeth the wind 
soweth not, and he that regardeth the clouds reapeth not, because whosoever fears the temptation of 
malignant spirits, whosoever the persecution of bad men, and does not sow the seed of good work now, 
neither doth he then reap handfuls of holy recompense. 


But on the other hand the hasty, while they forestall the time of good deeds, pervert their merit, and often 
fall into what is evil, while failing altogether to discern what is good. Such persons look not at all to see 
what things they are doing when they do them, but for the most part, when they are done, become aware 
that they ought not to have done them. To such, under the guise of a learner, it is well said in Solomon, My 
son, do nothing without counsel, and after it is done thou shalt not repent (Ecclus. xxxii. 24). And again, 
Let thine eyelids go before thy steps (Prov. iv. 25). For indeed our eyelids go before our steps, when right 
counsels prevent our doings. For he who neglects to look forward by consideration to what he is about to 
do advances his steps with his eyes closed; proceeds on and accomplishes his journey, but goes not in 
advance of himself by looking forward; and therefore the sooner falls, because he gives no heed through 
the eyelid of counsel to where he should set the foot of action. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HOW THE MEEK AND THE PASSIONATE ARE TO BE ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 17.) Differently to be admonished are the meek and the passionate. For sometimes the meek, 
when they are in authority, suffer from the torpor of sloth, which is a kindred disposition, and as it were 
placed hard by. And for the most part from the laxity of too great gentleness they soften the force of 
strictness beyond need. But on the other hand the passionate, in that they are swept on into frenzy of 
mind by the impulse of anger, break up the calm of quietness, and so throw into confusion the life of those 
that are put under them. For, when rage drives them headlong, they know not what they do in their anger, 
they know not what in their anger they suffer from themselves. But sometimes, what is more serious, they 
think the goad of their anger to be the zeal of righteousness. And, when vice is believed to be virtue, guilt 
is piled up without fear. Often, then, the meek grow torpid in the laziness of inactivity; often the 
passionate are deceived by the zeal of uprightness. Thus to the virtue of the former a vice is unawares 
adjoined, but to the latter their vice appears as though it were fervent virtue. Those, therefore, are to be 
admonished to fly what is close beside themselves, these to take heed to what is in themselves; those to 
discern what they have not, these what they have. Let the meek embrace solicitude; let the passionate ban 
perturbation. The meek are to be admonished that they study to have also the zeal of righteousness: the 
passionate are to be admonished that to the zeal which they think they have they add meekness. For on 
this account the Holy Spirit has been manifested to us in a dove and in fire; because, to wit, all whom He 
fills He causes to shew themselves as meek with the simplicity of the dove, and burning with the fire of 
zeal. 


He then is in no wise full of the Holy Spirit, who either in the calm of meekness forsakes the fervour of 
zeal, or again in the ardour of zeal loses the virtue of meekness. Which thing we shall perhaps better 
shew, if we bring forward the authority of Paul, who to two who were his disciples, and endowed with a 
like charity, supplies nevertheless different aids for preaching. For in admonishing Timothy he says, 
Reprove, entreat, rebuke, with all long-suffering and doctrine (2 Tim. iv. 2). Titus also he admonishes, 
saying, These things speak, and exhort, and rebuke with all authority (Tit. ii. 15). What is the reason that 
he dispenses his teaching with so great art as, in exhibiting it, to recommend authority to the one, and 
long-suffering to the other, except that he saw Titus to be of a meeker spirit, and Timothy of one a little 


more fervid? The former he inflames with the earnestness of zeal; the latter he moderates by the 
gentleness of long-suffering. To the one he adds what is wanting, from the other he subtracts what is 
overabundant. The one he endeavours to push on with a spur, the other to keep back with a bridle. For the 
great husbandman who has the Church in charge waters some shoots that they may grow, but prunes 
others when he sees that they grow too much; lest either by not growing they should bear no fruit, or by 
growing over much they should lose the fruits they may put forth. But far different is the anger that 
creeps in under the guise of zeal from that which confounds the perturbed heart without pretext of 
righteousness. For the former is extended inordinately in that wherein it ought to be, but the latter is ever 
kindled in that wherein it ought not to be. It should indeed be known that in this the passionate differ 
from the impatient, that the latter bear not with things brought upon them by others, but the former 
themselves bring on things to be borne with. For the passionate often follow after those who shun them, 
stir up occasion of strife, rejoice in the toil of contention; and yet such we better correct, if in the midst of 
the commotion of their anger we do shun them. For, while they are perturbed, they do not know what we 
say to them; but, when brought back to themselves, they receive words of exhortation the more freely in 
proportion as they blush at having been the more calmly borne with. But to a mind that is drunk with fury 
every right thing that is said appears wrong. Whence to Nabal when he was drunk Abigail laudably kept 
silence about his fault, but, when he had digested his wine, as laudably told him of it (1 Sam. xxv. 37). For 
he could for this reason perceive the evil he had done, that he did not hear of it when drunk. 


But when the passionate so attack others that they cannot be altogether shunned, they should be smitten, 
not with open rebuke, but sparingly with a certain respectful cautiousness. And this we shall shew better 
if we bring forward what was done by Abner. For, when Asahel attacked him with the violence of 
inconsiderate haste, it is written, Abner spake unto Asahel, saying. Turn thee aside from following me, lest 
I be driven to smite thee to the ground. Howbeit he scorned to listen, and refused to turn aside. 
Whereupon Abner smote him with the hinder end of the spear in the groin, and thrust him through, and 
he died (2 Sam. ii. 22, 23). For of whom did Asahel present a type but of those whom fury violently seizes 
and carries headlong? And such, in this same attack of fury, are to be shunned cautiously in proportion as 
they are madly hurried on. Whence also Abner, who in our speech is called the lantern of the father, fled; 
because when the tongue of teachers, which indicates the supernal light of God, sees the mind of any one 
borne along over the steeps of rage, and refrains from casting back darts of words against the angry 
person, it is as though it were unwilling to smite one that is pursuing. But, when the passionate will not 
pacify themselves by any consideration, and, like Asahel, cease not to pursue and to be mad, it is 
necessary that those who endeavour to repress these furious ones should by no means lift themselves up 
in fury, but exhibit all possible calmness; and yet adroitly bring something to bear whereby they may by a 
side thrust prick the heart of the furious one. Whence also Abner, when he made a stand against his 
pursuer, pierced him, not with a direct stroke, but with the hinder end of his spear. For to strike with the 
point is to oppose with an onset of open rebuke: but to smite the pursuer with the hinder end of the spear 
is calmly to touch the furious one with certain hits, and, as it were, by sparing him overcome him. Asahel 
moreover straightway fell, because agitated minds, when they feel themselves to be spared, and yet are 
touched inwardly by the answers given in calmness, fall at once from the elevation to which they had 
raised themselves. Those, then, who rebound from the onset of their heat under the stroke of gentleness 
die, as it were, without steel. 


CHAPTER XVII 


HOW THE HUMBLE AND THE HAUGHTY ARE TO BE ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 18.) Differently to be admonished are the humble and the haughty. To the former it is to be 
insinuated how true is that excellence which they hold in hoping for it; to the latter it is to be intimated 
how that temporal glory is as nothing which even when embracing it they hold not. Let the humble hear 
how eternal are the things that they long for, how transitory the things which they despise; let the 
haughty hear how transitory are the things they court, how eternal the things they lose. Let the humble 
hear from the authoritative voice of the Truth, Every one that humbleth himself shall be exalted (Luke 
xviii. 14). Let the haughty hear, Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled (Ibid.). Let the humble 
hear, Humility goeth before glory; let the haughty hear, The spirit is exalted before a fall (Prov. xv. 33; xvi. 
18). Let the humble hear, Unto whom shall I have respect, but to him that is humble and quiet, and that 
trembleth at my words (Isai. lxvi. 2)? Let the haughty hear, Why is earth and ashes proud (Ecclus. x. 9)? 
Let the humble hear, God hath respect unto the things that are humble. Let the haughty hear, And lofty 
things He knoweth afar off (Psal. cxxxvii. 6 ). Let the humble hear, That the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister (Matth. xx. 28); let the haughty hear, that The beginning of all sin is pride 
(Ecclus. x. 13). Let the humble hear, that Our Redeemer humbled himself, being made obedient even unto 
death (Philip. ii. 8); let the haughty hear what is written concerning their head, He is king over all the 
sons of pride (Job xli. 25). The pride, therefore, of the devil became the occasion of our perdition, and the 
humility of God has been found the argument for our redemption. For our enemy, having been created 
among all things, desired to appear exalted above all things; but our Redeemer, remaining great above all 
things, deigned to become little among all things. 


Let the humble, then, be told that, when they abase themselves, they ascend to the likeness of God; let the 
haughty be told that, when they exalt themselves, they fall into imitation of the apostate angel. What, 


then, is more debased than haughtiness, which, while it stretches itself above itself, is lengthened out 
beyond the stature of true loftiness? And what is more sublime than humility, which, while it depresses 
itself to the lowest, conjoins itself to its Maker who remains above the highest? There is, however, another 
thing in these cases that ought to be carefully considered; that some are often deceived by a false show of 
humility, while some are beguiled by ignorance of their own haughtiness. For commonly some who think 
themselves humble have an admixture of fear, such as is not due to men; while an assertion of free speech 
commonly goes with the haughty. And when any vices require to be rebuked, the former hold their peace 
out of fear, and yet esteem themselves as being silent out of humility; the latter speak in the impatience of 
haughtiness, and yet believe themselves to be speaking in the freedom of uprightness. Those the fault of 
timidity under a show of humility keeps back from rebuking what is wrong; these the unbridled 
impetuosity of pride, under the image of freedom, impels to rebuke things they ought not, or to rebuke 
them more than they ought. Whence both the haughty are to be admonished not to be free more than is 
becoming, and the humble are to be admonished not to be more submissive than is right; lest either the 
former turn the defence of righteousness into a display of pride, or the latter, while they study more than 
needs to submit themselves to men, be driven even to pay respect to their vices. 


It is, however, to be considered that for the most part we more profitably reprove the haughty, if with our 
reproofs of them we mingle some balms of praise. For some other good things that are in them should be 
introduced into our reproofs, or at all events some that might have been, though they are not; and then at 
last the bad things that displease us should be cut away, when previous allowance of the good things that 
please us has made their minds favourably disposed to listen. For unbroken horses, too, we first touch 
with a gentle hand, that we may afterwards subdue them to us even with whips. And the sweetness of 
honey is added to the bitter cup of medicine, lest the bitterness which is to be of profit for health be felt 
harsh in the act of tasting; but, while the taste is deceived by sweetness, the deadly humour is expelled by 
bitterness. In the case, then, of the haughty the first beginnings of our rebuke should be tempered with an 
admixture of praise, that, while they admit the commendations which they love, they may accept also the 
reproofs which they hate. 


Moreover, we shall in most cases better persuade the haughty to their profit, if we speak of their 
improvement as likely to profit us rather than them; if we request their amendment to be bestowed upon 
us more than on themselves. For haughtiness is easily bent to good, if its bending be believed to be of 
profit to others also. Whence Moses, who journeyed through the desert under the direction of God and the 
leading of the cloudy pillar, when he would draw Hobab his kinsman from converse with the Gentile 
world, and subdue him to the dominion of Almighty God, said, We are journeying unto the place of which 
the Lord said, I will give it to you; Come with us, and we will do thee good; for the Lord hath spoken good 
concerning Israel. And when the other had replied to him, I will not go with thee, but will return to my 
own land in which I was born; he straightway added, Leave us not, I pray thee; for thou knowest in what 
places we should encamp in the wilderness, and thou shalt be our guide (Num. x. 29, seq.). And yet Moses 
was not straitened in his own mind by ignorance of the way, seeing that acquaintance with Deity had 
opened out within him the knowledge of prophecy; and the pillar went before him outwardly, while 
inwardly familiar speech in his sedulous converse with God instructed him concerning all things. But, in 
truth, as a man of foresight, talking to a haughty hearer, he sought succour that he might give it; he 
requested a guide on the way, that he might be able to be his guide unto life. Thus he so acted that the 
proud hearer should become all the more attentive to the voice that persuaded him to better things from 
being supposed to be necessary, and, in that he believed himself to be his exhorter’s guide, he should bow 
himself to the words of exhortation. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HOW THE OBSTINATE AND THE FICKLE ARE TO BE ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 19.) Differently to be admonished are the obstinate and the fickle. The former are to be told 
that they think more of themselves than they are, and therefore do not acquiesce in the counsels of 
others: but the latter are to be given to understand that they undervalue and disregard themselves too 
much, and so are turned aside from their own judgment in successive moments of time. Those are to be 
told that, unless they esteemed themselves better than the rest of men, they would by no means set less 
value on the counsels of all than on their own deliberation: these are to be told that, if they at all gave 
heed to what they are, the breeze of mutability would by no means turn them about through so many sides 
of variableness. To the former it is said through Paul, Be not wise in your own conceits (Rom. xii. 16): but 
the latter on the other hand should hear this; Let us not be carried about with every wind of doctrine 
(Ephes. iv. 14). Concerning the former it is said through Solomon, They shall eat of the fruits of their own 
way, and be filled with their own devices (Prov. i. 31); but concerning the latter it is written by him again, 
The heart of the foolish will be unlike (Ibid. xv. 7). For the heart of the wise is always like itself, because, 
while it rests in good persuasions, it directs itself constantly in good performance. But the heart of the 
foolish is unlike, because, while it shews itself various through mutability, it never remains what it was. 
And since some vices, as out of themselves they generate others, so themselves spring from others, it 
ought by all means to be understood that we then better wipe these away by our reproofs, when we dry 
them up from the very fountain of their bitterness. For obstinacy is engendered of pride, and fickleness of 
levity. 


The obstinate are therefore to be admonished, that they acknowledge the haughtiness of their thoughts, 
and study to vanquish themselves; lest, while they scorn to be overcome by the right advice of others 
outside themselves, they be held captive within themselves to pride. They are to be admonished to 
observe wisely how the Son of Man, Whose will is always one with the Father’s, that He may afford us an 
example of subduing our own will, says, I seek not mine own will, but the will of the Father which hath 
sent me (Joh. v. 30). And, still more to commend the grace of this virtue, He declared beforehand that He 
would retain the same in the last judgment, saying, I can of myself do nothing, but as I hear I judge (Ibid.). 
With what conscience, then, can a man disdain to acquiesce in the will of another, seeing that the Son of 
God and of Man, when He comes to shew forth the glory of his power, testifies that of his own self he does 
not judge? 


But, on the other hand, the fickle are to be admonished to strengthen their mind with gravity. For they 
then dry up the germs of mutability in themselves when they first cut off from their heart the root of 
levity; since also a strong fabric is built up when a solid place is first provided whereon to lay the 
foundation. Unless, then, levity of mind be previously guarded against, inconstancy of the thoughts is by 
no means conquered. From this Paul declared himself to be free, when he said, Did I use levity? or the 
things that I purpose do I purpose according to the flesh, that with me there should be yea and nay (2 Cor. 
i. 17)? As if to say plainly, For this reason Iam moved by no breeze of mutability, that I yield not to the 
vice of levity. 


CHAPTER XIX 
HOW THOSE WHO USE FOOD INTEMPERATELY AND THOSE WHO USE IT SPARINGLY ARE TO BE ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 20.) Differently to be admonished are the gluttonous and the abstinent. For superfluity of 
speech, levity of conduct, and lechery accompany the former; but the latter often the sin of impatience, 
and often that of pride. For were it not the case that immoderate loquacity carries away the gluttonous, 
that rich man who is said to have fared sumptuously every day would not burn more sorely than elsewhere 
in his tongue, saying, Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his 
finger in water, and cool my tongue; for I am tormented in this flame (Luke xvi. 24). By these words it is 
surely shewn that in his daily feasting he had frequently sinned by his tongue, seeing that, while burning 
all over, he demanded to be cooled especially in his tongue. Again, that levity of conduct follows closely 
upon gluttony sacred authority testifies, when it says, The people sat down to eat and drink, and rose up 
to play (Exod. xxxii. 6). For the most part also edacity leads us even to lechery, because, when the belly is 
distended by repletion, the stings of lust are excited. Whence also to the cunning foe, who opened the 
sense of the first man by lust for the apple, but bound it in a noose of sin, it is said by the divine voice, On 
breast and belly shalt thou creep (Gen. iii. 14); as if it were plainly said to him, In thought and in maw 
thou shalt have dominion over human hearts. That lechery follows upon gluttony the prophet testifies, 
denouncing hidden things while he speaks of open ones, when he says, The chief of the cooks broke down 
the walls of Jerusalem (Jer. xxxix. 9; 2 Kings xxv. 10) . For the chief of the cooks is the belly, to which the 
cooks pay observance with great care, that it may itself be delectably filled with viands. But the walls of 
Jerusalem are the virtues of the soul, elevated to a longing for supernal peace. The chief of the cooks, 
therefore, throws down the walls of Jerusalem, because, when the belly is distended with gluttony, the 
virtues of the soul are destroyed through lechery. 


On the other hand, were it not that impatience commonly shakes the abstinent out of the bosom of 
tranquillity, Peter would by no means, when saying, Supply in your faith virtue, and in your virtue 
knowledge, and in your knowledge abstinence (2 Pet. i. 5), have straightway vigilantly added, And in your 
abstinence patience. For he foresaw that the patience which he admonished them to have would be 
wanting to the abstinent. Again, were it not that the sin of pride sometimes pierces through the 
cogitations of the abstinent, Paul would by no means have said, Let not him that eateth not judge him that 
eateth (Rom. xiv. 3). And again, speaking to others, while glancing at the maxims of such as gloried in the 
virtue of abstinence, he added, Which things have indeed a show of wisdom in superstition and humility, 
and for not sparing of the body, not in any honour for the satisfying of the flesh (Coloss. ii. 25). Here it is 
to be noted that the excellent preacher, in his argument, joins a show of humility to superstition, because, 
when the flesh is worn more than needs by abstinence, humility is displayed outwardly, but on account of 
this very humility there is grievous pride within. And unless the mind were sometimes puffed up by the 
virtue of abstinence, the arrogant Pharisee would by no means have studiously numbered this among his 
great merits, saying, I fast twice in the week (Luke xviii. 12). 


Thus the gluttonous are to be admonished, that in giving themselves to the enjoyment of dainties they 
pierce not themselves through with the sword of lechery; and that they perceive how great loquacity, how 
great levity of mind, lie in wait for them through eating; lest, while they softly serve the belly, they become 
cruelly bound in the nooses of vice. For by so much the further do we go back from our second parent as 
by immoderate indulgence, when the hand is stretched out for food, we renew the fall of our first parent. 
But, on the other hand, the abstinent are to be admonished ever anxiously to look out, lest, while they fly 
the vice of gluttony, still worse vices be engendered as it were of virtue lest, while they macerate the 
flesh, their spirit break out into impatience; and so there be no virtue in the vanquishing of the flesh, the 
spirit being overcome by anger. Sometimes, moreover, while the mind of the abstinent keeps anger down, 


it is corrupted, as it were, by a foreign joy coming in, and loses all the good of abstinence in that it fails to 
guard itself from spiritual vices. Hence it is rightly said through the prophet, In the days of your fasts are 
found your wills (Isai. lviii. 3, Ixx.). And shortly after, Ye fast for debates and strifes, and ye smite with the 
fists (Ibid.). For the will pertains to delight, the fist to anger. In vain, then, is the body worn by abstinence, 
if the mind, abandoned to disorderly emotions, is dissipated by vices. And again, they are to be 
admonished that, while they keep up their abstinence without abatement, they suppose not this to be of 
eminent virtue before the hidden judge; lest, if it be perchance supposed to be of great merit, the heart be 
lifted up to haughtiness. For hence it is said through the prophet, Is it such a fast that I have chosen? But 
break thy bread to the hungry, and bring the needy and the wanderers into thine house (Ibid. 5). 


In this matter it is to be considered how small the virtue of abstinence is accounted, seeing that it is not 
commended but for other virtues. Hence Joel says, Sanctify a fast. For indeed to sanctify a fast is to shew 
abstinence of the flesh to be worthy of God by other good things being added to it. The abstinent are to be 
admonished that they then offer to God an abstinence that pleases Him, when they bestow on the indigent 
the nourishment which they withhold from themselves. For we should wisely attend to what is blamed by 
the Lord through the prophet, saying, When ye fasted and mourned in the fifth and seventh month far 
these seventy years, did ye at all fast a fast unto Me? And when ye did eat and drink, did ye not eat for 
yourselves, and drink for yourselves (Zach. vii. 5 seq.)? For a man fasts not to God but to himself, if what 
he withholds from his belly for a time he gives not to the needy, but keeps to be offered afterwards to his 
belly. 


Wherefore, lest either gluttonous appetite throw the one sort off their guard, or the afflicted flesh trip up 
the other by elation, let the former hear this from the mouth of the Truth, And take heed to yourselves, 
lest at any time your hearts be overcharged in surfeiting and drunkenness and cares of this world (Luke 
xxi. 34). And in the same place there is added a profitable fear; And so that day come upon you unawares. 
For as a snare shall it come on all them that dwell on the face of the whole earth (Ibid. 35). Let the latter 
hear, Not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man; but that which cometh out of the mouth, this 
defileth a man (Matth. xv. 11). Let the former hear, Meat for the belly, and the belly far meats; but God 
shall destroy both it and them (1 Cor. vi. 13). And again, Not in rioting and drunkenness (Rom. xiii. 13). 
And again, Meat commendeth us not to God (1 Cor. viii. 8). Let the latter hear, To the pure all things are 
pure: but unto them that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure (Tit. i. 15). Let the former hear, 
Whose God is their belly, and whose glory is in their own confusion (Philip. iii. 19). Let the latter hear, 
Some shall depart from the faith; and a little after, Forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats, which God hath created to be received with thanksgiving of them which believe and know the truth 
(1 Tim. iv. 1, 3). Let those hear, It is good neither to eat flesh nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy 
brother stumbleth (Rom. xiv. 21). Let these hear, Use a little wine far thy stomach’s sake and thine often 
infirmities (1 Tim. v. 23). Thus both the former may learn not to desire inordinately the food of the flesh, 
and the latter not dare to condemn the creature of God, which they lust not after. 


CHAPTER XX 


HOW TO BE ADMONISHED ARE THOSE WHO GIVE AWAY WHAT IS THEIR OWN, AND THOSE WHO SEIZE WHAT 
BELONGS TO OTHERS 


(Admonition 21.) Differently to be admonished are those who already give compassionately of their own, 
and those who still would fain seize even what belongs to others. For those who already give 
compassionately of their own are to be admonished not to lift themselves up in swelling thought above 
those to whom they impart earthly things; not to esteem themselves better than others because they see 
others to be supported by them. For the Lord of an earthly household, in distributing the ranks and 
ministries of his servants, appoints some to rule, but some to be ruled by others. Those he orders to 
supply to the rest what is necessary, these to take what they receive from others. And yet it is for the most 
part those that rule who offend, while those that are ruled remain in favour with the good man of the 
house. Those who are dispensers incur wrath; those who subsist by the dispensation of others continue 
without offence. Those, then, who already give compassionately of the things which they possess are to be 
admonished to acknowledge themselves to be placed by the heavenly Lord as dispensers of temporal 
supplies, and to impart the same all the more humbly from their understanding that the things which they 
dispense are not their own. And, when they consider that they are appointed for the service of those to 
whom they impart what they have received, by no means let vain glory elate their minds, but let fear 
depress them. Whence also it is needful for them to take anxious thought lest they distribute what has 
been committed to them unworthily; lest they bestow something on those on whom they ought to have 
spent nothing, or nothing on those on whom they ought to have spent something, or much on those on 
whom they ought to have spent little, or little on those on whom they ought to have spent much; lest by 
precipitancy they scatter unprofitably what they give; lest by tardiness they mischievously torment 
petitioners; lest the thought of receiving a favour in return creep in; lest craving for transitory praise 
extinguish the light of giving; lest accompanying moroseness beset an offered gift; lest in case of a gift 
that has been well offered the mind be exhilarated more than is fit; lest, when they have fulfilled all 
aright, they give something to themselves, and so at once lose all after they have accomplished all. For, 
that they may not attribute to themselves the virtue of their liberality, let them hear what is written, If any 
man administer, let him do it as of the ability which God administereth (1 Pet. iv. 11). That they may not 


rejoice immoderately in benefits bestowed, let them hear what is written, When ye shall have done all 
those things which are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants, we have done that which was 
our duty to do (Luke xvii. 10). That moroseness may not spoil liberality, let them hear what is written, God 
loveth a cheerful giver (2 Cor. ix. 7). That they may not seek transitory praise for a gift bestowed, let them 
hear what is written, Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth (Matth. vi. 3). That is, let not 
the glory of the present life mix itself with the largesses of piety, nor let desire of favour know anything of 
the work of rectitude. That they may not require a return for benefits bestowed, let them hear what is 
written, When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy 
kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbours, lest they also bid thee again, and a recompense be made thee. but, 
when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind: and thou shalt be blessed; for 
they have not whereof to recompense thee (Luke xiv. 12 seq.). That they may not supply too late what 
should be supplied at once, let them hear what is written, Say not unto thy friend, go and come again, and 
to-morrow I will give, when thou mightest give immediately (Prov. iii. 28). Lest, under pretence of 
liberality, they should scatter what they possess unprofitably, let them hear what is written, Let thine alms 
sweat in thine hand. Lest, when much is necessary, little be given, let them hear what is written, He that 
soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly (2 Cor. ix. 6). Lest, when they ought to give little, they give too 
much, and afterwards, badly enduring want themselves, break out into impatience, let them hear what is 
written, Not that other men be eased, and ye burdened, but by an equality, that your abundance may 
supply their want, and that their abundance may be a supply to your want (Ibid. viii. 13, 14). For, when the 
soul of the giver knows not how to endure want, then, in withdrawing much from himself, he seeks out 
against himself occasion of impatience. For the mind should first be prepared for patience, and then 
either much or all be bestowed in bounty, lest, the inroad of want being borne with but little equanimity, 
both the reward of previous bounty be lost, and subsequent murmuring bring worse ruin on the soul. Lest 
they should give nothing at all to those on whom they ought to bestow something, let them hear what is 
written, Give to every man that asketh of thee (Luke vi. 30). Lest they should give something, however 
little to those on whom they ought to bestow nothing at all, let them hear what is written, Give to the good 
man, and receive not a sinner: do well to him that is lowly, and give not to the ungodly (Ecclus. xii. 4). And 
again, Set out thy bread and wine on the burial of the just, but eat and drink not thereof with sinners 
(Tobit iv. 17). 


For he gives his bread and wine to sinners who gives assistance to the wicked for that they are wicked. 
For which cause also some of the rich of this world nourish players with profuse bounties, while the poor 
of Christ are tormented with hunger. He, however, who gives his bread to one that is indigent, though he 
be a sinner, not because he is a sinner, but because he is a man, does not in truth nourish a sinner, but a 
poor righteous man, because what he loves in him is not his sin, but his nature. 


Those who already distribute compassionately what they possess are to be admonished also that they 
study to keep careful guard, lest, when they redeem by alms the sins they have committed, they commit 
others which will still require redemption; lest they suppose the righteousness of God to be saleable, 
thinking that if they take care to give money for their sins, they can sin with impunity. For, The soul is 
more than meat, and the body than raiment (Matth. vi. 25; Luke xii. 23). He, therefore, who bestows meat 
or raiment on the poor, and yet is polluted by iniquity of soul or body, has offered the lesser thing to 
righteousness, and the greater thing to sin; for he has given his possessions to God, and himself to the 
devil. 


But, on the other hand, those who still would fain seize what belongs to others are to be admonished to 
give anxious heed to what the Lord says when He comes to judgment. For He says, I was an hungered, 
and ye gave Me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave Me no drink: I was a stranger, and ye took Me not in: 
naked, and ye clothed Me not; sick, and in prison, and ye visited Me not (Matth. xxv. 42, 43). And these he 
previously addresses saying, Depart from Me, ye cursed, into eternal fire, which is prepared for the devil 
and his angels (Ibid. 41). Lo, they are in no wise told that they have committed robberies or any other acts 
of violence, and yet they are given over to the eternal fires of Gehenna. Hence, then, it is to be gathered 
with how great damnation those will be visited who seize what is not their own, if those who have 
indiscreetly kept their own are smitten with so great punishment. Let them consider in what guilt the 
seizing of goods must bind them, if not parting with them subjects to such a penalty. Let them consider 
what injustice inflicted must deserve, if kindness not bestowed is worthy of so great a chastisement. 


When they are intent on seizing what is not their own, let them hear what is written, Woe to him that 
increaseth that which is not his! How long doth he heap up against himself thick clay (Hab. ii. 6)? For, 
indeed, for a covetous man to heap up against him thick clay is to pile up earthly gains into a load of sin. 
When they desire to enlarge greatly the spaces of their habitation, let them hear what is written, Woe 
unto you that join house to house and lay field to field, even till there be no place left. What, will ye dwell 
alone in the midst of the earth (Isai. v. 8)? As if to say plainly, How far do ye stretch yourselves, ye that 
cannot bear to have comrades in a common world? Those that are joined to you ye keep down, and ever 
find some against whom ye may have power to stretch yourselves. When they are intent on increasing 
money, let them hear what is written, The covetous man is not filled with money; and he that loveth riches 
shall not reap fruit thereof (Eccles. v. 9). For indeed he would reap fruit of them, were he minded, not 
loving them, to disperse them well. But whoso in his affection for them retains them, shall surely leave 
them behind him here without fruit. When they burn to be filled at once with all manner of wealth, let 


them hear what is written, He that maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent (Prov. xxviii. 20): for 
certainly he who goes about to increase wealth is negligent in avoiding sin; and, being caught after the 
manner of birds, while looking greedily at the bait of earthly things, he is not aware in what a noose of sin 
he is being strangled. When they desire any gains of the present world, and are ignorant of the losses they 
will suffer in the world to come, let them hear what is written, An inheritance to which haste is made in 
the beginning in the last end shall lack blessing (Prov. xx. 21). For indeed we derive our beginning from 
this life, that we may come in the end to the lot of blessing. They, therefore, that make haste to an 
inheritance in the beginning cut off from themselves the lot of blessing in the end; since, while they crave 
to be increased in goods here through the iniquity of avarice, they become disinherited there of their 
eternal patrimony. When they either solicit very much, or succeed in obtaining all that they have solicited, 
let them hear what is written. What is a man profited, if he should gain the whole world, but lose his own 
soul (Matth. xvi. 26)? As if the Truth said plainly, What is a man profited, though he gather together all 
that is outside himself, if this very thing only which is himself he damns? But for the most part the 
covetousness of spoilers is the sooner corrected, if it be shewn by the words of such as admonish them 
how fleeting is the present life; if mention be made of those who have long endeavoured to grow rich in 
this world, and yet have been unable to remain long among their acquired riches; from whom hasty death 
has taken away suddenly and all at once whatever, neither all at once nor suddenly, they have gathered 
together; who have not only left here what they had seized, but have carried with them to the judgment 
arraignments for seizure. Let them, therefore, be told of examples of such as these, whom they would, 
doubtless, even themselves, in words condemn; so that, when after their words they come back to their 
own heart, they may blush at any rate to imitate those whom they judge. 


CHAPTER XXI 


HOW THOSE ARE TO BE ADMONISHED WHO DESIRE NOT THE THINGS OF OTHERS, BUT KEEP THEIR OWN; AND 
THOSE WHO GIVE OF THEIR OWN, YET SEIZE ON THOSE OF OTHERS 


(Admonition 22.) Differently to be admonished are those who neither desire what belongs to others nor 
bestow what is their own, and those who give of what they have, and yet desist not from seizing on what 
belongs to others. Those who neither desire what belongs to others nor bestow what is their own are to be 
admonished to consider carefully that the earth out of which they are taken is common to all men, and 
therefore brings forth nourishment for all in common. Vainly, then, do those suppose themselves innocent, 
who claim to their own private use the common gift of God; those who, in not imparting what they have 
received, walk in the midst of the slaughter of their neighbours; since they almost daily slay so many 
persons as there are dying poor whose subsidies they keep close in their own possession. For, when we 
administer necessaries of any kind to the indigent, we do not bestow our own, but render them what is 
theirs; we rather pay a debt of justice than accomplish works of mercy. Whence also the Truth himself, 
when speaking of the caution required in shewing mercy, says, Take heed that ye do not your justice 
before men (Matth. vi. 1). The Psalmist also, in agreement with this sentence, says, He hath dispersed, he 
hath given to the poor, his justice endureth for ever (Ps. cxii. 9). 


For, having first mentioned bounty bestowed upon the poor, he would not call this mercy, but rather 
justice: for it is surely just that whosoever receive what is given by a common Lord should use it in 
common. Hence also Solomon says, Whoso is just will give and will not spare (Prov. xxi. 26). They are to 
be admonished also anxiously to take note how of the fig-tree that had no fruit the rigorous husbandman 
complains that it even cumbers the ground. 


For a fig-tree without fruit cumbers the ground, when the soul of the niggardly keeps unprofitably what 
might have benefited many. A fig-tree without fruit cumbers the ground, when the fool keeps barren under 
the shade of sloth a place which another might have cultivated under the sun of good works. 


But these are wont sometimes to say, We use what has been granted us; we do not seek what belongs to 
others; and, if we do nothing worthy of the reward of mercy, we still commit no wrong. So they think, 
because in truth they close the ear of their heart to the words which are from heaven. For the rich man in 
the Gospel who was clothed in purple and fine linen, and feasted sumptuously every day, is not said to 
have seized what belonged to others, but to have used what was his own unfruitfully; and avenging hell 
received him after this life, not because he did anything unlawful but because by immoderate indulgence 
he gave up his whole self to what was lawful. 


The niggardly are to be admonished to take notice that they do God, in the first place, this wrong; that to 
Him Who gives them all they render in return no sacrifice of mercy. For hence the Psalmist says. He will 
not give his propitiation to God, nor the price of the redemption of his soul (Psal. xlviii. 9 ). For to give the 
price of redemption is to return good deeds for preventing grace. Hence John cries aloud saying, Now the 
axe is laid unto the root of the tree. Every tree which bringeth not forth good fruit shall be hewn down 
and cast into the fire (Luke iii. 9). Let those, therefore, who esteem themselves guiltless because they do 
not seize on what belongs to others look forward to the stroke of the axe that is nigh at hand, and lay 
aside the torpor of improvident security, lest, while they neglect to bear the fruit of good deeds, they be 
cut off from the present life utterly, as it were from the greenness of the root. 


But, on the other hand, those who both give what they have and desist not from seizing on what belongs 
to others are to be admonished not to desire to appear exceeding munificent, and so be made worse from 
the outward show of good. For these, giving what is their own without discretion, not only, as we have said 
above, fall into the murmuring of impatience, but, when want urges them, are swept along even to 
avarice. What, then, is more wretched than the mind of those in whom avarice is born of bountifulness, 
and a crop of sins is sown as it were from virtue? First, then, they are to be admonished to learn how to 
keep what is theirs reasonably, and then in the end not to go about getting what is another’s. For, if the 
root of the fault is not burnt out in the profusion itself, the thorn of avarice, exuberant through the 
branches, is never dried up. So then, cause for seizing is withdrawn, if the right of possession be first 
adjusted well. But then, further, let those who are admonished be told how to give mercifully what they 
have, when they have learnt not to confound the good of mercy by throwing into it the wickedness of 
robbery. For they violently exact what they mercifully bestow. For it is one thing to shew mercy on account 
of our sins; another thing to sin on account of shewing mercy; which can no longer indeed be called 
mercy, since it cannot grow into sweet fruit, being embittered by the poison of its pestiferous root. For 
hence it is that the Lord through the prophet rejects even sacrifices themselves, saying, I the Lord love 
judgment, and I hate robbery in a whole burnt offering (Isai. lxi. 8). Hence again He has said, The 
sacrifices of the ungodly are abominable, which are offered of wickedness (Prov. xxi. 28). Such persons 
also often withdraw from the indigent what they give to God. 


But the Lord shews with what strong censure he disowns them, saying through a certain wise man, Whoso 
offereth a sacrifice of the substance of the poor doeth as one that killeth the son before the father’s eyes 
(Ecclus. xxxiv. 20). For what can be more intolerable than the death of a son before his father’s eyes? 
Wherefore it is shewn with what great wrath this kind of sacrifice is beheld, in that it is compared to the 
grief of a bereaved father. And yet for the most part people weigh well how much they give; but how much 
they seize they neglect to consider. They count, as it were, their wage, but refuse to consider their 
defaults. Let them hear therefore what is written, He that hath gathered wages hath put them into a bag 
with holes (Hagg. i. 6). For indeed money put into a bag with holes is seen when it is put in, but when it is 
lost it is not seen. Those, then, who have an eye to how much they bestow, but consider not how much 
they seize, put their wages into a bag with holes, because in truth they look to them when they gather 
them together in hope of being secure, but lose them without looking. 


CHAPTER XXII 


HOW THOSE THAT ARE AT VARIANCE AND THOSE THAT ARE AT PEACE ARE TO BE ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 23.) Differently to be admonished are those that are at variance and those that are at peace. 
For those that are at variance are to be admonished to know most certainly that, in whatever virtues they 
may abound, they can by no means become spiritual if they neglect becoming united to their neighbours 
by concord. For it is written, But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace (Gal. v. 22). He then that has no 
care to keep peace refuses to bear the fruit of the Spirit. Hence Paul says, Whereas there is among you 
envying and strife, are ye not carnal (1 Cor. iii. 3)? Hence again he says also, Follow peace with all men 
and holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord (Heb. xii. 14). Hence again he admonishes, saying, 
Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace: there is one body and one Spirit, even 
as ye are called in one hope of your calling (Eph. iv. 3, 4). The one hope of our calling, therefore, is never 
reached, if we run not to it with a mind at one with our neighbours. But it is often the case that some, by 
being proud of some gifts that they especially partake of, lose the greater gift of concord; as it may be if 
one who subdues the flesh more than others by bridling of his appetite should scorn to be in concord with 
those whom he surpasses in abstinence. But whoso separates abstinence from concord, let him consider 
the admonition of the Psalmist, Praise him with timbrel and chorus (Ps. cl. 4). For in the timbrel a dry and 
beaten skin resounds, but in the chorus voices are associated in concord. Whosoever then afflicts his body, 
but forsakes concord, praises God indeed with timbrel, but praises Him not with chorus. Often, however, 
when superior knowledge lifts up some, it disjoins them from the society of other men; and it is as though 
the more wise they are, the less wise are they as to the virtue of concord. Let these therefore hear what 
the Truth in person says, Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one with another (Mark ix. 50). For 
indeed salt without peace is not a gift of virtue, but an argument for condemnation. For the better any 
man is in wisdom, the worse is his delinquency, and he will deserve punishment inexcusably for this very 
reason, that, if he had been so minded, he might in his prudence have avoided sin. To such it is rightly 
said through James, But if ye have bitter envying and strife in your hearts, glory not, and lie not against 
the truth. This wisdom descendeth not from above, but is earthly, sensual, devilish. But the wisdom that is 
from above is first pure, then peaceable (James iii. 14, 15, 17). Pure, that is to say, because its ideas are 
chaste; and also peaceable, because it in no wise through elation disjoins itself from the society of 
neighbours. Those who are at variance are to be admonished to take note that they offer to God no 
sacrifice of good work so long as they are not in charity with their neighbours. For it is written, If thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath ought against thee, leave there 
thy gift before the altar, and go thy way first to be reconciled to thy brother, and then thou shalt come and 
offer thy gift (Matth. v. 23, 24). Now by this precept we are led to consider how intolerable the guilt of 
men is shewn to be when their sacrifice is rejected. For, whereas all evils are washed away when followed 
by what is good, let us consider how great must be the evils of discord, seeing that, unless they are utterly 
extinguished, they allow no good to follow. Those who are at variance are to be admonished that, if they 


incline not their ears to heavenly commands, they should open the eyes of the mind to consider the ways 
of creatures of the lowest order; how that often birds of one and the same kind desert not one another in 
their social flight, and that brute beasts feed in herds together. Thus, if we observe wisely, irrational 
nature shews by agreeing together how great evil rational nature commits by disagreement; when the 
latter has lost by the exercise of reason what the former by natural instinct keeps. But, on the other hand, 
those that are at peace are to be admonished to take heed lest, while they love more than they need do 
the peace which they enjoy, they have no longing to reach that which is perpetual. For commonly tranquil 
circumstances more sorely try the bent of minds, so that, in proportion as the things which occupy them 
are not troublesome, the things which invite them come to appear less lovely, and the more present things 
delight, eternal things are the less sought after. Whence also the Truth speaking in person, when He 
would distinguish earthly from supernal peace, and provoke His disciples from that which now is to that 
which is to come, said, Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you (Joh. xiv. 27). That is, I leave a 
transitory, I give a lasting peace. If then the heart is fixed on that which is left, that which is to be given is 
never reached. Present peace, therefore, is to be held as something to be both loved and thought little of, 
lest, if it is loved immoderately, the mind of him that loves be taken in a fault. Whence also those who are 
at peace should be admonished lest, while too desirous of human peace, they fail entirely to reprove men’s 
evil ways, and, in consenting to the froward, disjoin themselves from the peace of their Maker; lest, while 
they dread human quarrels without, they be smitten by breach of their inward covenant. For what is 
transitory peace but a certain footprint of peace eternal? What, then, can be more mad than to love 
footprints impressed on dust, but not to love him by whom they have been impressed? Hence David, when 
he would bind himself entirely to the covenants of inward peace, testifies that he held no agreement with 
the wicked, saying, Did not I hate them, O God, that hate thee, and waste away on account of thine 
enemies? I hated them with perfect hatred, they became enemies to me (Ps. cxxxviii. 21, 22 ). For to hate 
God’s enemies with perfect hatred is both to love what they were made, and to chide what they do, to be 
severe on the manners of the wicked, and to profit their life. It is therefore to be well weighed, when there 
is rest from chiding, how culpably peace is kept with the worst of men, if so great a prophet offered this 
as a sacrifice to God, that he excited the enmities of the wicked against himself for the Lord. Hence it is 
that the tribe of Levi, when they took their swords and passed through the midst of the camp because 
they would not spare the sinners who were to be smitten, are said to have consecrated their hands to God 
(Exod. xxxii. 27, seq.). Hence Phinehas, spurning the favour of his fellow-countrymen when they sinned, 
smote those who came together with the Midianites, and in his wrath appeased the wrath of God (Num. 
xxv. 9). Hence in person the Truth says, Think not that I am come to send peace on earth: I came not to 
send peace, but a sword (Matth. x. 34). For, when we are unwarily joined in friendship with the wicked, 
we are bound in their sins. Whence Jehoshaphat, who is extolled by so many praises of his previous life, is 
rebuked for his friendship with King Ahab as though nigh unto destruction, when it is said to him through 
the prophet, Thou givest help to the ungodly, and art joined in friendship with them that hate the Lord; 
and therefore thou didst deserve indeed the wrath of the Lord: nevertheless there are good works found 
in thee, in that thou hast taken away the graves out of the land of Judah (2 Chron. xix. 2, 3). For our life is 
already at variance with Him who is supremely righteous by the very fact of agreement in the friendships 
of the froward. Those who are at peace are to be admonished not to be afraid of disturbing their temporal 
peace, if they break forth into words of rebuke. And again they are to be admonished to keep inwardly 
with undiminished love the same peace which in their external relations they disturb by their reproving 
voice. Both which things David declares that he had prudently observed, saying, With them that hate 
peace I was peaceable; when I spake unto them, they fought against me without a cause (Ps. cxix. 7 ). Lo, 
when he spoke, he was fought against; and yet, when fought against, he was peaceable, because he 
neither ceased to reprove those that were mad against him, nor forgot to love those who were reproved. 
Hence also Paul says, If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, have peace with all men (Rom. xii. 18). For, 
being about to exhort his disciples to have peace with all, he said first, If it be possible, and added, As 
much as lieth in you. For indeed it was difficult for them, if they rebuked evil deeds, to be able to have 
peace with all. But, when temporal peace is disturbed in the hearts of bad men through our rebuke, it is 
necessary that it should be kept inviolate in our own heart. Rightly, therefore, says he, As much as lieth in 
you. It is indeed as though he said, Since peace stands in the consent of two parties, if it is driven out by 
those who are reproved, let it nevertheless be retained undiminished in the mind of you who reprove. 
Whence the same apostle again admonishes his disciples, saying, If any man obey not our word, note that 
man by this epistle; and have no company with him, that he may be confounded (2 Thess. iii. 14). And 
straightway he added, Yet count him not as an enemy, but reprove him as a brother (Ibid. 15). As if to say, 
Break ye outward peace with him, but guard in your heart’s core internal peace concerning him; that your 
discord with him may so smite the mind of the sinner that peace depart not from your hearts even though 
denied to him. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


HOW SOWERS OF STRIFES AND PEACEMAKERS ARE TO BE ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 24.) Differently to be admonished are sowers of strifes and peacemakers. For sowers of 
strifes are to be admonished to perceive whose followers they are. For of the apostate angel it is written, 
when tares had been sown among the good crop, An enemy hath done this (Matth. xiii. 28). Of a member 
of him also it is said through Solomon, An apostate person, an unprofitable man, walketh with a perverse 


unwilling that those events should come to pass by means of which the compliance will be manifest. The 
injunction is given me not to make mention of any other god, not even by speaking,—as little by the 
tongue as by the hand,—to fashion a god, and not to worship or in any way show reverence to another 
than Him only who thus commands me, whom I am both bid fear that I may not be forsaken by Him, and 
love with my whole being, that I may die for Him. Serving as a soldier under this oath, I am challenged by 
the enemy. If I surrender to them, I am as they are. In maintaining this oath, I fight furiously in battle, am 
wounded, hewn in pieces, slain. Who wished this fatal issue to his soldier, but he who sealed him by such 
an oath? 


CHAPTER V 


You have therefore the will of my God. We have cured this prick. Let us give good heed to another thrust 
touching the character of His will. It would be tedious to show that my God is good,—a truth with which 
the Marcionites have now been made acquainted by us. Meanwhile it is enough that He is called God for 
its being necessary that He should be believed to be good. For if any one make the supposition that God is 
evil, he will not be able to take his stand on both the constituents thereof: he will be bound either to affirm 
that he whom he has thought to be evil is not God, or that he whom he has proclaimed to be God is good. 
Good, therefore, will be the will also of him who, unless he is good, will not be God. The goodness of the 
thing itself also which God has willed—of martyrdom, I mean—will show this, because only one who is 
good has willed what is good. I stoutly maintain that martyrdom is good, as required by the God by whom 
likewise idolatry is forbidden and punished. For martyrdom strives against and opposes idolatry. But to 
strive against and oppose evil cannot be ought but good. Not as if I denied that there is a rivalry in evil 
things with one another, as well as in good also; but this ground for it requires a different state of matters. 
For martyrdom contends with idolatry, not from some malice which they share, but from its own kindness; 
for it delivers from idolatry. Who will not proclaim that to be good which delivers from idolatry? What else 
is the opposition between idolatry and martyrdom, than that between life and death? Life will be counted 
to be martyrdom as much as idolatry to be death. He who will call life an evil, has death to speak of as a 
good. This frowardness also appertains to men,—to discard what is wholesome, to accept what is baleful, 
to avoid all dangerous cures, or, in short, to be eager to die rather than to be healed. For they are many 
who flee from the aid of physic also, many in folly, many from fear and false modesty. And the healing art 
has manifestly an apparent cruelty, by reason of the lancet, and of the burning iron, and of the great heat 
of the mustard; yet to be cut and burned, and pulled and bitten, is not on that account an evil, for it 
occasions helpful pains; nor will it be refused merely because it afflicts, but because it afflicts inevitably 
will it be applied. The good accruing is the apology for the frightfulness of the work. In short, that man 
who is howling and groaning and bellowing in the hands of a physician will presently load the same hands 
with a fee, and proclaim that they are the best operators, and no longer affirm that they are cruel. Thus 
martyrdoms also rage furiously, but for salvation. God also will be at liberty to heal for everlasting life by 
means of fires and swords, and all that is painful. But you will admire the physician at least even in that 
respect, that for the most part he employs like properties in the cures to counteract the properties of the 
diseases, when he aids, as it were, the wrong way, succouring by means of those things to which the 
affliction is owing. For he both checks heat by heat, by laying on a greater load; and subdues inflammation 
by leaving thirst unappeased, by tormenting rather; and contracts the superabundance of bile by every 
bitter little draught, and stops hemorrhage by opening a veinlet in addition. But you will think that God 
must be found fault with, and that for being jealous, if He has chosen to contend with a disease and to do 
good by imitating the malady, to destroy death by death, to dissipate killing by killing, to dispel tortures by 
tortures, to disperse punishments by punishments, to bestow life by withdrawing it, to aid the flesh by 
injuring it, to preserve the soul by snatching it away. The wrongheadedness, as you deem it to be, is 
reasonableness; what you count cruelty is kindness. Thus, seeing God by brief (sufferings) effects cures 
for eternity, extol your God for your prosperity; you have fallen into His hands, but have happily fallen. He 
also fell into your sicknesses. Man always first provides employment for the physician; in short, he has 
brought upon himself the danger of death. He had received from his own Lord, as from a physician, the 
salutary enough rule to live according to the law, that he should eat of all indeed (that the garden 
produced) and should refrain from only one little tree which in the meantime the Physician Himself knew 
as a perilous one. He gave ear to him whom he preferred, and broke through self-restraint. He ate what 
was forbidden, and, surfeited by the trespass, suffered indigestion tending to death; he certainly richly 
deserving to lose his life altogether who wished to do so. But the inflamed tumour due to the trespass 
having been endured until in due time the medicine might be mixed, the Lord gradually prepared the 
means of healing—all the rules of faith, they also bearing a resemblance to (the causes of) the ailment, 
seeing they annul the word of death by the word of life, and diminish the trespass-listening by a listening 
of allegiance. Thus, even when that Physician commands one to die, He drives out the lethargy of death. 
Why does man show reluctance to suffer now from a cure, what he was not reluctant then to suffer from a 
disorder? Does he dislike being killed for salvation, who did not dislike being killed for destruction?—Will 
he feel squeamish with reference to the counter poison, who gaped for the poison? 


CHAPTER VI 


But if, for the contest’s sake, God had appointed martyrdoms for us, that thereby we might make trial with 
our opponent, in order that He may now keep bruising him by whom man chose to be bruised, here too 


mouth, he winketh with his eyes, he beateth with his foot, he speaketh with his finger, with froward heart 
he deviseth mischief continually, he soweth strifes (Prov. vi. 12-14). Lo, him whom he would speak of as a 
sower of strifes he first named an apostate; since, unless after the manner of the proud angel he first fell 
away inwardly by the alienation of his mind from the face of his Maker, he would not afterwards come to 
sow strifes outwardly. He is rightly described too as winking with his eyes, speaking with his finger, 
beating with his foot. For it is inward watch that keeps the members outwardly in orderly control. He, 
then, who has lost stability of mind falls off outwardly into inconstancy of movement, and by his exterior 
mobility shews that he is stayed on no root within. Let sowers of strifes hear what is written, Blessed are 
the peacemakers, far they shall be called the children of God (Matth. v. 9). And on the other hand let them 
gather that, if they who make peace are called the children of God, without doubt those who confound it 
are the children of Satan. Moreover, all who are separated by discord from the greenness of loving- 
kindness are dried up: and, though they bring forth in their actions fruits of well-doing, yet there are in 
truth no fruits, because they spring not from the unity of charity. Hence, therefore, let sowers of strifes 
consider how manifoldly they sin; in that, while they perpetrate one iniquity, they eradicate at the same 
time all virtues from human hearts. For in one evil they work innumerable evils, since, in sowing discord, 
they extinguish charity, which is in truth the mother of all virtues. But, since nothing is more precious with 
God than the virtue of loving-kindness, nothing is more acceptable to the devil than the extinction of 
charity. Whosoever, then, by sowing of strifes destroy the loving-kindness of neighbours, serve God’s 
enemy as his familiar friend; because by taking away from them this, by the loss of which he fell, they 
have cut off from them the road whereby to rise. 


But, on the other hand, the peacemakers are to be admonished that they detract not from the efficacy of 
so great an undertaking through not knowing between whom they ought to establish peace. For, as there 
is much harm if unity be wanting to the good, so there is exceeding harm if it be not wanting to the bad. 
If, then, the iniquity of the perverse is united in peace, assuredly there is an accession of strength to their 
evil doings, since the more they agree among themselves in wickedness, by so much the more stoutly do 
they dash themselves against the good to afflict them. For hence it is that against the preachers of that 
vessel of damnation, to wit, Antichrist, is it said by the divine voice to the blessed Job, The members of his 
flesh stick close to each other (Job xli. 14 ). Hence, under the figure of scales, it is said of his satellites, 
One is joined to another, and not even a breathing-hole cometh between them (xli. 7 ). For, indeed, his 
followers, from being divided by no opposition of discord among themselves, are by so much the more 
strongly banded together in the slaughter of the good. He then who associates the iniquitous together in 
peace supplies strength to iniquity, since they worse press down the good, whom they persecute 
unanimously. Whence the excellent preacher, being overtaken by violent persecution from Pharisees and 
Sadducees, endeavoured to divide among themselves those whom he saw to be violently united against 
himself, when he cried out, saying, Men, brethren, I am a Pharisee, the son of Pharisees; of the hope and 
resurrection of the dead I am called in question (Acts xxiii. 6). And, whereas the Sadducees denied the 
hope and resurrection of the dead, which the Pharisees in accordance with the precepts of Holy Writ 
believed, a dissension was caused in the unanimity of the persecutors; and Paul escaped unhurt from the 
divided crowd, which before, when united, had savagely assailed him. Those, therefore, who are occupied 
with the desire of making peace, are to be admonished that they ought first to infuse a love of internal 
peace into the minds of the froward, to the end that external peace may afterwards avail to do them good; 
so that, while their heart is hanging on cognition of the former, they be by no means hurried into 
wickedness from perception of the latter; and, while they see before them that which is supernal, they in 
no way turn that which is earthly to serve to their own detriment. But, if any perverse persons are such 
that they could not harm the good, even though they lusted to do so, between them, indeed, earthly peace 
ought to be established, even before they have risen to the knowledge of supernal peace; even so that 
they, whom the wickedness of their impiety exasperates against the loving-kindness of God, may at any 
rate be softened out of love of their neighbour, and, as it were from a neighbouring position, may pass to a 
better one, and so rise to what is as yet far from them, the peace of their Maker. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


HOW THE RUDE IN SACRED LEARNING, AND THOSE WHO ARE LEARNED BUT NOT HUMBLE, ARE TO BE 
ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 25.) Differently to be admonished are those who do not understand aright the words of the 
sacred Law, and those who understand them indeed aright, but speak them not humbly. For those who 
understand not aright the words of sacred Law are to be admonished to consider that they turn for 
themselves a most wholesome drought of wine into a cup of poison, and with a medicinal knife inflict on 
themselves a mortal wound, when they destroy in themselves what was sound by that whereby they 
ought, to their health, to have cut away what was diseased. They are to be admonished to consider that 
Holy Scripture is set as a kind of lantern for us in the night of the present life, the words whereof when 
they understand not aright, from light they get darkness. But in truth a perverse bent of mind would not 
hurry them to understand it wrong, did not pride first puff them up. For, while they think themselves wise 
beyond all others, they scorn to follow others to things better understood: and, in order to extort for 
themselves from the unskilful multitude a name for knowledge, they strive mightily both to upset the right 
views of others and to confirm their own perverse views. Hence it is well said by the prophet, They have 
ripped up the women with child of Gilead, that they might enlarge their border (Amos i. 13). For Gilead is 


by interpretation a heap of witness (Gen. xxxi. 47, 48). And, since the whole congregation of the Church 
together serves by its confession for a witness to the truth, not unfitly by Gilead is expressed the Church, 
which witnesses by the mouth of all the faithful whatever is true concerning God. Moreover, souls are 
called with child, when of divine love they conceive an understanding of the Word, so that, if they come to 
their full time, they may bring forth their conceived intelligence in the shewing forth of work. Further, to 
enlarge their border is to extend abroad the fame of their reputation. They have therefore ripped up the 
women with child of Gilead that they might enlarge their border, because heretics assuredly slay by their 
perverse preaching the souls of the faithful who had already conceived something of the understanding of 
the truth, and extend for themselves a name for knowledge. The hearts of little ones, already big with 
conception of the word, they cleave with the sword of error, and, as it were, make for themselves a 
reputation as teachers. When, therefore, we endeavour to instruct these not to think perversely, it is 
necessary that we first admonish them to shun vain glory. For, if the root of elation is cut off, the branches 
of wrong assertion are consequently dried up. They are also to be admonished to take heed, lest, by 
gendering errors and discords, they turn into a sacrifice to Satan the very same law of God which has 
been given for hindering sacrifices to Satan. Whence the Lord complains through the prophet, saying, I 
gave them corn, wine, and oil, and I multiplied to them silver and gold, which they sacrificed to Baal (Hos. 
ii. 8). For indeed we receive corn from the Lord, when, in the more obscure sayings, the husk of the letter 
being drawn off, we perceive in the marrow of the Spirit the inward meaning of the Law. The Lord proffers 
us His wine, when He inebriates us with the lofty preaching of His Scripture. His oil also He gives us, 
when, by plainer precepts, He orders our life gently and smoothly. He multiplies silver, when He supplies 
to us eloquent utterances, full of the light of truth. With gold also He enriches us, when He irradiates our 
heart with an understanding of the supreme splendour. All which things heretics offer to Baal, because 
they pervert them in the hearts of their hearers by a corrupt understanding of them all. And of the corn of 
God, of His wine and oil, and likewise of His silver and gold, they offer a sacrifice to Satan, because they 
turn aside the words of peace to promote the error of discord. Wherefore they are to be admonished to 
consider that, when of their perverse mind they make discord out of the precepts of peace, they 
themselves, in the just judgment of God, die from the words of life. 


But, on the other hand, those who understand indeed aright the words of the Law, but speak them not 
humbly, are to be admonished that, in divine discourses, before they put them forth to others, they should 
examine themselves; lest, in following up the deeds of others, they leave themselves behind; and lest, 
while thinking rightly of all the rest of Holy Scripture, this only thing they attend not to, what is said in it 
against the proud. For he is indeed a poor and unskilful physician, who would fain heal another’s disease 
while ignorant of that from which he himself is suffering. Those, then, who speak not the words of God 
humbly should certainly be admonished, that, when they apply medicines to the sick, they see to the 
poison of their own infection, lest in healing others they die themselves. They ought to be admonished to 
take heed, lest their manner of saying things be at variance with the excellence of what is said, and lest 
they preach one thing in their speaking and another in their outward bearing. Let them hear, therefore, 
what is written, If any man speak let him speak as the oracles of God (1 Pet. iv. 11). If then the words they 
utter are not of the things that are their own, why are they puffed up on account of them as though they 
were their own? Let them hear what is written, As of God, in the sight of God, speak we in Christ (2 Cor. ii. 
17). For he speaks of God in the sight of God, who both understands that he has received the word of 
preaching from God, and also seeks through it to please God, not men. Let them hear what is written, 
Every one that is proud in heart is an abomination to the Lord (Prov. xvi. 5). For, surely, when in the Word 
of God he seeks his own glory, he invades the right of the giver; and he fears not at all to postpone to his 
own praise Him from whom he has received the very thing that is praised. Let them hear what is said to 
the preacher through Solomon, Drink water out of thine own cistern, and running waters of thine own 
well. Let thy fountains be dispersed abroad, and divide thy waters in the streets. Have them to thyself 
alone, and let not strangers be partakers with thee (Prov. v. 15-17). For indeed the preacher drinks out of 
his own cistern, when, returning to his own heart, he first listens himself to what he has to say. He drinks 
the running waters of his own well, if he is watered by his own word. And in the same place it is well 
added, Let thy fountains be dispersed abroad, and divide thy waters in the streets. For indeed it is right 
that he should himself drink first, and then flow upon others in preaching. For to disperse fountains 
abroad is to pour outwardly on others the power of preaching. Moreover, to divide waters in the streets is 
to dispense divine utterances among a great multitude of hearers according to the quality of each. And, 
because for the most part the desire of vain glory creeps in when the Word of God has free course unto 
the knowledge of many, after it has been said, Divide thy waters in the streets, it is rightly added, Have 
them to thyself alone, and let not strangers be partakers with thee. He here calls malignant spirits 
strangers, concerning whom it is said through the prophet in the words of one that is tempted, Strangers 
are risen up against me, and strong ones have sought after my soul (Ps. liii. 5 ). He says therefore, Both 
divide thy waters in the streets, and yet have them to thyself alone; as if he had said more plainly, It is 
necessary for thee so to serve outwardly in preaching as not to join thyself through elation to unclean 
spirits, lest in the ministry of the divine word thou admit thine enemies to be partakers with thee. Thus we 
divide our waters in the streets, and yet alone possess them, when we both pour out preaching outwardly 
far and wide, and yet in no wise court human praises through it. 


CHAPTER XXV 


HOW THOSE ARE TO BE ADMONISHED WHO DECLINE THE OFFICE OF PREACHING OUT OF TOO GREAT HUMILITY, 
AND THOSE WHO SEIZE ON IT WITH PRECIPITATE HASTE 


(Admonition 26.) Differently to be admonished are those who, though able to preach worthily, are afraid 
by reason of excessive humility, and those whom imperfection or age forbids to preach, and yet 
precipitancy impells. For those who, though able to preach with profit, still shrink back through excessive 
humility are to be admonished to gather from consideration of a lesser matter how faulty they are in a 
greater one. For, if they were to hide from their indigent neighbours money which they possessed 
themselves they would undoubtedly shew themselves to be promoters of their calamity. Let them perceive, 
then, in what guilt those are implicated who, in withholding the word of preaching from their sinning 
brethren, hide away the remedies of life from dying souls. Whence also a certain wise man says well, 
Wisdom that is hid, and treasure that is unseen, what profit is in them both (Ecclus. xx. 32)? Were a 
famine wasting the people, and they themselves kept hidden corn, undoubtedly they would be the authors 
of death. Let them consider therefore with what punishment they must be visited who, when souls are 
perishing from famine of the word, supply not the bread of grace which they have themselves received. 
Whence also it is well said through Solomon, He that hideth corn shall be cursed among the people (Prov. 
xi. 26). For to hide corn is to retain with one’s self the words of sacred preaching. And every one that does 
so is cursed among the people, because through his fault of silence only he is condemned in the 
punishment of the many whom he might have corrected. If persons by no means ignorant of the medicinal 
art were to see a sore that required lancing, and yet refused to lance it, certainly by their mere inactivity 
they would be guilty of a brother’s death. Let them see, then, in how great guilt they are involved who, 
knowing the sores of souls, neglect to cure them by the lancing of words. Whence also it is well said 
through the prophet, Cursed is he who keepeth back his sword from blood (Jer. xlviii. 10). For to keep 
back the sword from blood is to hold back the word of preaching from the slaying of the carnal life. Of 
which sword it is said again, And my sword shall devour flesh (Deut. xxxii. 42). 


Let these, therefore, when they keep to themselves the word of preaching, hear with terror the divine 
sentences against them, to the end that fear may expel fear from their hearts. Let them hear how he that 
would not lay out his talent lost it, with a sentence of condemnation added (Matth. xxv. 24, &c.). Let them 
hear how Paul believed himself to be pure from the blood of his neighbours in this, that he spared not 
their vices which required to be smitten, saying, I take you to record this day, that I am pure from the 
blood of all men: for 1 have not shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God (Acts xx. 26, 27). Let 
them hear how John is admonished by the angelic voice, when it is said, Let him that heareth say, Come 
(Rev. xxii. 17); in order doubtless that he into whose heart the internal voice has found its way may by 
crying aloud draw others whither he himself is carried; lest, even though called, he should find the doors 
shut, if he approaches Him that calls him empty. Let them hear how Esaias, because he had held his peace 
in the ministry of the word when illuminated by supernal light, blamed himself with a loud cry of 
penitence, saying Woe unto me that I have held my peace (Isai. vi. 5). Let them hear how through Solomon 
the knowledge of preaching is promised to be multiplied to him who is not held back by the vice of torpor 
in that whereto he has already attained. For he says, The soul which blesseth shall be made fat; and he 
that inebriates shall be inebriated also himself (Prov. xi. 25). For he that blesses outwardly by preaching 
receives the fatness of inward enlargement; and, while he ceases not to inebriate the minds of his hearers 
with the wine of eloquence, he becomes increasingly inebriated with the drought of a multiplied gift. Let 
them hear how David offered this in the way of gift to God, that he did not hide the grace of preaching 
which he had received, saying, Lo I will not refrain my lips, O Lord, thou knowest: I have not hid thy 
righteousness within my heart: I have declared thy truth and thy salvation (Ps. xxxix. 10, 11 ). Let them 
hear what is said by the bridegroom in his colloquy with the bride; Thou that dwellest in the gardens, thy 
friends hearken: make me to hear thy voice (Cant. viii. 13). For the Church dwelleth in the gardens, in 
that she keeps in a state of inward greenness the cultivated nurseries of virtues. And that her friends 
hearken to her voice is, that all the elect desire the word of her preaching; which voice also the 
bridegroom desires to hear, because he pants for her preaching through the souls of his elect. Let them 
hear how Moses, when he saw that God was angry with His people, and commanded swords to be taken 
for executing vengeance, declared those to be on God’s side who should smite the crimes of the offenders 
without delay, saying, If any man is the Lord’s, let him join himself to me; put every man his sword upon 
his thigh; go in and out from gate to gate through the midst of the camp, and slay every man his brother 
and friend and neighbour (Exod. xxxii. 27). For to put sword upon thigh is to set earnestness in preaching 
before the pleasures of the flesh; so that, when any one is earnest to speak holy words, he must needs 
have a care to subdue illicit suggestions. But to go from gate to gate is to run to and fro with rebuke from 
vice to vice, even to every one by which death enters in unto the soul. And to pass through the midst of 
the camp is to live with such impartiality within the Church that one who reproves the sins of offenders 
turns aside to shew favour to none. Whence also it is rightly added, slay every man his brother and friend 
and neighbour. He in truth slays brother and friend and neighbour who, when he finds what is worthy of 
punishment, spares not even those whom he loves on the score of relationship from the sword of his 
rebuke. If, then, he is said to be God’s who is stirred up by the zeal of divine love to smite vices, he surely 
denies himself to be God’s who refuses to rebuke the life of the carnal to the utmost of his power. 


But, on the other hand, those whom imperfection or age debars from the office of preaching, and yet 


precipitancy impells to it, are to be admonished lest, while rashly arrogating to themselves the burden of 
so great an office, they cut off from themselves the way of subsequent improvement; and, while seizing 
out of season what they are not equal to, they lose even what they might at some time in due season have 
fulfilled; and be shewn to have justly forfeited their knowledge because of their attempt to display it 
improperly. They are to be admonished to consider that young birds, if they try to fly before their wings 
are fully formed, are plunged low down from the place whence they fain would have risen on high. They 
are to be admonished to consider that, if on new buildings not yet compacted a weight of timbers be laid, 
there is built not a habitation, but a ruin. They are to be admonished to consider that, if women bring 
forth their conceived offspring before it is fully formed, they by no means fill houses, but tombs. For hence 
it is that the Truth Himself, Who could all at once have strengthened whom He would, in order to give an 
example to His followers that they should not presume to preach while imperfect, after He had fully 
instructed His disciples concerning the power of preaching, forthwith added, But tarry ye in the city until 
ye be endued with power from on high (Luke xxiv. 49). For indeed we tarry together in the city, if we 
restrain ourselves within the enclosures of our souls from wandering abroad in speech; so that, when we 
are perfectly endued with divine power, we may then go out as it were from ourselves abroad, instructing 
others also. Hence through a certain wise man it is said, Young man, speak scarcely in thy cause; and if 
thou hast been twice asked, let thy answer have a beginning (Ecclus. xxxii. 10). Hence it is that the same 
our Redeemer, though in heaven the Creator, and even a teacher of angels in the manifestation of His 
power, would not become a master of men upon earth before His thirtieth year, in order, to wit, that He 
might infuse into the precipitate the force of a most wholesome fear, in that even He Himself, Who could 
not slip, did not preach the grace of a perfect life until He was of perfect age. For it is written, When he 
was twelve years old, the child Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem (Luke ii. 42, 43). And a little afterwards 
it is further said of Him, when He was sought by His parents, They found him in the temple, sitting in the 
midst of the doctors, hearing them, and asking them questions (Ibid. v. 46). It is therefore to be weighed 
with vigilant consideration that, when Jesus at twelve years of age is spoken of as sitting in the midst of 
the doctors, He is found, not teaching, but asking questions. By which example it is plainly shewn that 
none who is weak should venture to teach, if that child was willing to be taught by asking questions, who 
by the power of His divinity supplied the word of knowledge to His teachers themselves. But, when it is 
said by Paul to his disciple, These things command and teach: let no man despise thy adolescence (1 Tim. 
iv. 11, 12), we must understand that in the language of Holy Writ youth is sometimes called adolescence . 
Which thing is the sooner evident, if we adduce the words of Solomon, who says, Rejoice O young man in 
thy adolescence (Eccles. xi. 9). For unless he meant the same by both words, he would not call him a 
young man whom he was admonishing in his adolescence. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


HOW THOSE ARE TO BE ADMONISHED WITH WHOM EVERYTHING SUCCEEDS ACCORDING TO THEIR WISH, AND 
THOSE WITH WHOM NOTHING DOES 


(Admonition 27.) Differently to be admonished are those who prosper in what they desire in temporal 
matters, and those who covet indeed the things that are of this world, but yet are wearied with the labour 
of adversity. For those who prosper in what they desire in temporal matters are to be admonished, when 
all things answer to their wishes, lest, through fixing their heart on what is given, they neglect to seek the 
giver; lest they love their pilgrimage instead of their country; lest they turn the supplies for their journey 
into hindrances to their arrival at its end; lest, delighted with the light of the moon by night, they shrink 
from beholding the clearness of the sun. They are, therefore, to be admonished to regard whatever things 
they attain in this world as consolations in calamity, but not as the rewards of retribution; but, on the 
other hand, to lift their mind against the favours of the world, lest they succumb in the midst of them with 
entire delight of the heart. For whosoever in the judgment of his heart keeps not down the prosperity he 
enjoys by love of a better life, turns the favours of this transitory life into an occasion of everlasting death. 
For hence it is that under the figure of the Idumaeans, who allowed themselves to be vanquished by their 
own prosperity, those who rejoice in the successes of this world are rebuked, when it is said, They have 
given my land to themselves for an inheritance with joy, and with their whole heart and mind (Ezek. xxxvi. 
5). In which words it is to be observed, that they are smitten with severe rebuke, not merely because they 
rejoice, but because they rejoice with their whole heart and mind. Hence Solomon says, The turning away 
of the simple shall slay them, and the prosperity of fools shall destroy them (Prov. i. 32). Hence Paul 
admonishes, saying, They that buy, as though they possessed not; and they that use this world, as though 
they used it not (1 Cor. vii. 30). So may the things that are supplied to us be of service to us outwardly to 
such extent only as not to turn our minds away from desire of supernal delight; and thus the things that 
afford us succour in our state of exile may not abate the mourning of our soul’s pilgrimage; and we, who 
see ourselves to be wretched in our severance from the things that are eternal, may not rejoice as though 
we were happy in the things that are transitory. For hence it is that the Church says by the voice of the 
elect, His left hand is under my head, and his right hand shall embrace me (Cant. ii. 6). The left hand of 
God, to wit prosperity in the present life, she has put under her head, in that she presses it down in the 
intentness of her highest love. But the right hand of God embraces her, because in her entire devotion she 
is encompassed with His eternal blessedness. Hence again, it is said through Solomon, Length of days is 
in her right hand, but in her left hand riches and glory (Prov. iii. 16). In speaking, then, of riches and glory 
being placed in her left hand, he shewed after what manner they are to be esteemed. Hence the Psalmist 
says, Save me with thy right hand (Ps. cvii. 7 ). For he says not, with thy hand, but with thy right hand; in 


order, that is, to indicate, in saying right hand, that it was eternal salvation that he sought. Hence again it 
is written, Thy right hand, O Lord, hath dashed in pieces the enemies (Exod. xv. 6). For the enemies of 
God, though they prosper in His left hand, are dashed to pieces with His right; since for the most part the 
present life elevates the bad, but the coming of eternal blessedness condemns them. 


Those who prosper in this world are to be admonished to consider wisely how that prosperity in the 
present life is sometimes given to provoke people to a better life, but sometimes to condemn them more 
fully for ever. For hence it is that to the people of Israel the land of Canaan is promised, that they may be 
provoked at some time or other to hope for eternal things. For that rude nation would not have believed 
the promises of God afar off, had they not received also something nigh at hand from Him that promised. 
In order, therefore, that they may be the more surely strengthened unto faith in eternal things, they are 
drawn on, not only by hope to realities, but also by realities to hope. Which thing the Psalmist clearly 
testifies, saying, He gave them the lands of the heathen, and they took the labours of the peoples in 
possession, that they might keep his statutes and seek after his law (Ps. civ. 44 ). But, when the human 
mind follows not God in His bountiful gifts with an answer of good deeds, it is the more justly condemned 
from being accounted to have been kindly nurtured. For hence it is said again by the Psalmist, Thou 
castedst them down when they were lifted up (Ps. lxxii. 18 ). For in truth when the reprobate render not 
righteous deeds in return for divine gifts, when they here abandon themselves entirely and sink 
themselves in their abundant prosperity, then in that whereby they profit outwardly they fall from what is 
inmost. Hence it is that to the rich man tormented in hell it is said, Thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things (Luke xvi. 25). For on this account, though an evil man, he here received good things, that 
there he might receive evil things more fully, because here even by good things he had not been 
converted. 


But, on the other hand, those who covet indeed the things that are of the world, but yet are wearied by 
the labour of adversity, are to be admonished to consider anxiously with how great favour the Creator and 
Disposer of all things watches over those whom He gives not up to their own desires. For a sick man 
whom the physician despairs of he allows to take whatever he longs for: but one of whom it is thought 
that he can be cured is prohibited from many things that he desires; and we withdraw money from boys, 
for whom at the same time, as our heirs, we reserve our whole patrimony. Let, then, those whom temporal 
adversity humiliates take joy from hope of an eternal inheritance, since Divine Providence would not curb 
them in order to educate them under the rule of discipline, unless it designed them to be saved for ever. 
Those, therefore, who in respect of the temporal things which they covet, are wearied with the labour of 
adversity are to be admonished to consider carefully how for the most part even the righteous, when 
temporal power exalts them, are caught by sin as in a snare. For, as in the former part of this volume we 
have already said, David, beloved of God, was more upright when in servitude than when he came to the 
kingdom (1 Sam. xxiv. 18). For, when he was a servant, in his love of righteousness he feared to smite his 
adversary when taken; but, when he was a king, through the persuasion of lasciviousness, he put to death 
by a deceitful plan even a devoted soldier (2 Sam. xi. 17). Who then can without harm seek wealth, or 
power, or glory, if they proved harmful even to him who had them unsought? Who in the midst of these 
things shall be saved without the labour of a great contest, if he who had been prepared for them by the 
choice of God was disturbed among them by the intervention of sin? They are to be admonished to 
consider that Solomon, who after so great wisdom is described as having fallen even into idolatry, is not 
said to have had any adversity in this world before his fall; but the wisdom that had been granted him 
entirely left his heart, because not even the least discipline of tribulation had guarded it. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
HOW THE MARRIED AND THE SINGLE ARE TO BE ADMONISHED 


(Admonition 28.) Differently to be admonished are those who are bound in wedlock and those who are 
free from the ties of wedlock. For those who are bound in wedlock are to be admonished that, while they 
take thought for each other’s good, they study, both of them, so to please their consorts as not to displease 
their Maker; that they so conduct the things that are of this world as still not to omit desiring the things 
that are of God; that they so rejoice in present good as still, with earnest solicitude, to fear eternal evil; 
that they so sorrow for temporal evils as still to fix their hope with entire comfort on everlasting good; to 
the end that, while they know what they are engaged in to be transitory, but what they desire to be 
permanent, neither the evils of the world may break their heart while it is strengthened by the hope of 
heavenly good, nor the good things of the present life deceive them, while they are saddened by the 
apprehended evils of the judgment to come. Wherefore the mind of married Christians is both weak and 
stedfast, in that it cannot fully despise all temporal things, and yet can join itself in desire to eternal 
things. Although it lies low meanwhile in the delights of the flesh, let it grow strong in the refreshment of 
supernal hope: and, if it has the things that are of the world for the service of its journey, let it hope for 
the things that are of God for the fruit of its journey’s end: nor let it devote itself entirely to what it is 
engaged in now, lest it fall utterly from what it ought stedfastly to hope for. Which thing Paul well 
expresses briefly, saying, They that have wives as though they had none, and they that weep as though 
they wept not, and they that rejoice as though they rejoiced not (1 Cor. vii. 29, 30). For he has a wife as 
though he had none who so enjoys carnal consolation through her as still never to be turned by love of her 
to evil deeds from the rectitude of a better aim. He has a wife as though he had none who, seeing all 


things to be transitory, endures of necessity the care of the flesh, but looks forward with longing to the 
eternal joys of the spirit. Moreover, to weep as though we wept not is so to lament outward adversities as 
still to know how to rejoice in the consolation of eternal hope. And again, to rejoice as though we rejoiced 
not is so to take heart from things below as still never to cease from fear concerning the things above. In 
the same place also a little afterwards he aptly adds, For the fashion of this world passeth away (v. 31); as 
if he had said plainly, Love not the world abidingly, since the world which ye love cannot itself abide. In 
vain ye fix your affections on it as though it were continuing, while that which ye love itself is fleeting. 
Husbands and wives are to be admonished, that those things wherein they sometimes displease one 
another they bear with mutual patience, and by mutual exhortations remedy. For it is written, Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so ye shall fulfil the law of Christ (Galat. vi. 2). For the law of Christ is Charity; 
since it has from Him bountifully bestowed on us its good things, and has patiently borne our evil things. 
We, therefore, then fulfil by imitation the law of Christ, when we both kindly bestow our good things, and 
piously endure the evil things of our friends. They are also to be admonished to give heed, each of them, 
not so much to what they have to bear from the other as to what the other has to bear from them. For, if 
one considers what is borne from one’s self, one bears more lightly what one endures from another. 


Husbands and wives are to be admonished to remember that they are joined together for the sake of 
producing offspring; and, when, giving themselves to immoderate intercourse, they transfer the occasion 
of procreation to the service of pleasure, to consider that, though they go not outside wedlock yet in 
wedlock itself they exceed the just dues of wedlock. Whence it is needful that by frequent supplications 
they do away their having fouled with the admixture of pleasure the fair form of conjugal union. For hence 
it is that the Apostle, skilled in heavenly medicine, did not so much lay down a course of life for the whole 
as point out remedies to the weak when he said, It is good for a man not to touch a woman: but on 
account of fornication let every man have his own wife, and let every woman have her own husband (1 
Cor. vii. 1, 2). For in that he premised the fear of fornication, he surely did not give a precept to such as 
were standing, but pointed out the bed to such as were falling, lest haply they should tumble to the 
ground. Whence to such as were still weak he added, Let the husband render unto the wife her due; and 
likewise also the wife unto the husband (v. 3). And, while in the most honourable estate of matrimony 
allowing to them something of pleasure, he added, But this I say by way of indulgence, not by way of 
command (v. 6). Now where indulgence is spoken of, a fault is implied; but one that is the more readily 
remitted in that it consists, not in doing what is unlawful, but in not keeping what is lawful under control. 
Which thing Lot expresses well in his own person, when he flies from burning Sodom, and yet, finding 
Zoar, does not still ascend the mountain heights. For to fly from burning Sodom is to avoid the unlawful 
fires of the flesh. But the height of the mountains is the purity of the continent. Or, at any rate, they are as 
it were upon the mountain, who, though cleaving to carnal intercourse, still, beyond the due association 
for the production of offspring, are not loosely lost in pleasure of the flesh. For to stand on the mountain is 
to seek nothing in the flesh except the fruit of procreation. To stand on the mountain is not to cleave to 
the flesh in a fleshly way. But, since there are many who relinquish indeed the sins of the flesh, and yet, 
when placed in the state of wedlock, do not observe solely the claims of due intercourse, Lot went indeed 
out of Sodom, but yet did not at once reach the mountain heights; because a damnable life is already 
relinquished, but still the loftiness of conjugal continence is not thoroughly attained. But there is midway 
the city of Zoar, to save the weak fugitive; because, to wit, when the married have intercourse with each 
other even incontinently, they still avoid lapse into sin, and are still saved through mercy. For they find as 
it were a little city, wherein to be protected from the fire; since this married life is not indeed marvellous 
for virtue, but yet is secure from punishment. Whence the same Lot says to the angel, This city is near to 
flee unto, and it is small, and I shall be saved therein. Is it not a little one, and my soul shall live in it (Gen. 
xix. 20)? So then it is said to be near, and yet is spoken of as a refuge of safety, since married life is 
neither far separated from the world, nor yet alien from the joy of safety. But the married, in this course of 
conduct, then preserve their lives as it were in a small city, when they intercede for each other by 
continual supplications. Whence it is also rightly said by the Angel to the same Lot, See I have accepted 
thy prayers concerning this thing also, that I will not overthrow the city for the which thou hast spoken (v. 
21). For in truth, when supplication is poured out to God, such married life is by no means condemned. 
Concerning which supplication Paul also admonishes, saying, Defraud ye not one the other except it be 
with consent for a time, that ye may give yourselves to prayer (1 Cor. vii. 5). 


But, on the other hand, those who are not bound by wedlock are to be admonished that they observe 
heavenly precepts all the more closely in that no yoke of carnal union bows them down to worldly cares; 
that, as they are free from the lawful burden of wedlock, the unlawful weight of earthly anxiety by no 
means press them down; that the last day find them all the more prepared, as it finds them less 
encumbered; lest from being free and able, and yet neglecting, to do better things, they therefore be 
found deserving of worse punishment. Let them hear how the Apostle, when he would train certain 
persons for the grace of celibacy, did not contemn wedlock, but guarded against the worldly cares that are 
born of wedlock, saying, This I say for your profit, not that I may cast a snare upon you, but for that which 
is comely, and that ye may attend upon the Lord without hindrance (1 Cor. vii. 3, 5). For from wedlock 
proceed earthly anxieties; and therefore the teacher of the Gentiles persuaded his bearers to better 
things, lest they should be bound by earthly anxiety. The man, then, whom, being single, the hindrance of 
secular cares impedes, though he has not subjected himself to wedlock, has still not escaped the burdens 
of wedlock. The single are to be admonished not to think that they can have intercourse with disengaged 
women without incurring the judgment of condemnation. For, when Paul inserted the vice of fornication 


among so many execrable crimes, he indicated the guilt of it, saying, Neither fornicators, nor idolaters, 
nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor 
drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall possess the kingdom of God (1 Cor. vi. 9, 10). And again, 
But fornicators and adulterers God will judge (Heb. xiii. 4). They are therefore to be admonished that, if 
they suffer from the storms of temptation with risk to their safety, they should seek the port of wedlock. 
For it is written, It is better to marry than to burn (1 Cor. vii. 9). They come, in fact, to marriage without 
blame, if only they have not vowed better things. For whosoever has proposed to himself the attainment of 
a greater good has made unlawful the less good which before was lawful. For it is written, No man, having 
put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God (Luke ix. 62). He therefore who 
has been intent on a more resolute purpose is convicted of looking back, if, leaving the larger good, he 
reverts to the least. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


HOW THOSE ARE TO BE ADMONISHED WHO HAVE HAD EXPERIENCE OF THE SINS OF THE FLESH, AND THOSE 
WHO HAVE NOT 


(Admonition 29.) Differently to be admonished are those who are conscious of sins of the flesh, and those 
who know them not. For those who have had experience of the sins of the flesh are to be admonished that, 
at any rate after shipwreck, they should fear the sea, and feel horror at their risk of perdition at least 
when it has become known to them; lest, having been mercifully preserved after evil deeds committed, by 
wickedly repeating the same they die. Whence to the soul that sins and never ceases from sin it is said, 
There is come unto thee a whore’s forehead; thou refuseth to be ashamed (Jer. iii. 3). They are therefore 
to be admonished to take heed, to the end that, if they have refused to keep whole the good things of 
nature which they have received, they at least mend them after they have been rent asunder. And they are 
surely bound to consider, how many in so great a number of the faithful both keep themselves undefiled 
and also convert others from the error of their way. What, then, will they be able to say, if, while others 
are standing in integrity, they themselves, even after loss, come not to a better mind? What will they be 
able to say, if, when many bring others also with themselves to the kingdom, they bring not back even 
themselves to the Lord who is waiting for them? They are to be admonished to consider past 
transgressions, and to shun such as are impending. Whence, under the figure of Judaea, the Lord through 
the prophet recalls past sins to the memory of souls corrupted in this world, to the end that they may be 
ashamed to be polluted in sins to come, saying, They committed whoredoms in Egypt; they committed 
whoredoms in their youth: then were their breasts pressed, and the teats of their virginity were bruised 
(Ezek. xxiii. 3). For indeed breasts are pressed in Egypt, when the will of the human soul is prostituted to 
the base desire of this world. Teats of virginity are bruised in Egypt, when the natural senses, still whole 
in themselves, are vitiated by the corruption of assailing concupiscence. 


Those who have had experience of the sins of the flesh are to be admonished to observe vigilantly with 
how great benevolence God opens the bosom of His pity to us, if after transgressions we return to Him, 
when He says through the prophet, If a man put away his wife, and she go from him and become another 
man’s, shall he return to her again? Shall not that woman be polluted and contaminated? But thou hast 
played the harlot with many lovers; yet return again to me, saith the Lord (er. iii. 1). So, concerning the 
wife who has played the harlot and is deserted, the argument of justice is put forward: and yet to us 
returning after fall not justice, but pity is displayed. Whence we are surely meant to gather how great is 
our wickedness, if we return not, even after transgression, seeing that, when transgressing, we are spared 
with so great pity: or what pardon for the wicked there will be from Him who, after our sin, ceases not to 
call us. And indeed this mercifulness, in calling after transgression, is well expressed through the Prophet, 
when to man turned away from God it is said, Thine eyes shall see thy teacher, and thine ears shall hear 
the word of one behind thy back admonishing thee (Isai. xxx. 20, 21). For indeed the Lord admonished the 
human race to their face, when to man, created in Paradise, and standing in free will, He declared what 
He ought to do or not to do. But man turned his back on the face of God, when in his pride he despised 
His commands. Yet still God deserted him not in his pride, in that He gave the Law for the purpose of 
recalling man, and sent exhorting angels, and Himself appeared in the flesh of our mortality. Therefore, 
standing behind our back, He admonished us, in that, even though despised, He called us to the recovery 
of grace. What, therefore could be said generally of all alike must needs be felt specially with regard to 
each. For every man hears the words of God’s admonition set as it were before him, when, before he 
commits sin, he knows the precepts of His will. For still to stand before His face is not yet to despise Him 
by sinning. But, when a man forsakes the good of innocence, and of choice desires iniquity, he then turns 
his back on the face of God. But lo, even behind his back God follows and admonishes him, in that even 
after sin He persuades him to return to Himself. He recalls him that is turned away, He regards not past 
transgressions, He opens the bosom of pity to the returning one. We hearken, then, to the voice of one 
behind our back admonishing us, if at least after sins we return to the Lord inviting us. We ought 
therefore to feel ashamed for the pity of Him Who calls us, if we will not fear His justice: since there is the 
more grievous wickedness in despising Him in that, though despised, He disdains not to call us still. 


But, on the other hand, those that are unacquainted with the sins of the flesh are to be admonished to fear 
headlong ruin the more anxiously, as they stand upon a higher eminence. They are to be admonished to be 
aware that the more prominent be the place they stand on, so much the more frequent are the arrows of 


the lier-in-wait by which they are assailed. For he is wont to rouse himself the more ardently, the more 
stoutly he sees himself to be vanquished: and so much the more he scorns and feels it intolerable to be 
vanquished, as he perceives the unbroken camp of weak flesh to be set in array against him. They are to 
be admonished to look up incessantly to the rewards, and then undoubtedly they will gladly tread under 
foot the labours of temptation which they endure. For, if attention be fixed on the attained felicity apart 
from the passage to it, the toil of the passage becomes light. Let them hear what is said through the 
Prophet; Thus saith the Lord unto the eunuchs, Whoso shall have kept my sabbaths, and chosen the things 
that | would, and kept my covenant, I will give unto them in mine house and within my walls a place and a 
name better than of sons and of daughters (Isai. lvi. 4, 5). For they indeed are eunuchs, who, suppressing 
the motions of the flesh, cut off within themselves affection for wrong-doing. Moreover, in what place they 
are held with the Father is shewn, forasmuch as in the Father’s house, that is in His eternal mansion, they 
are preferred even before sons. Let them hear what is said through John; These are they which have not 
been defiled with women; for they are virgins, and follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth (Rev. xiv. 4); 
and how they sing a song which no one can utter but those hundred and forty four thousand. For indeed 
to sing a song to the Lamb singularly is to rejoice with Him for ever beyond all the faithful, even for 
incorruption of the flesh. Yet the rest of the elect can hear this song, although they cannot utter it, 
because, through charity, they are joyful in the exaltation of those others, though they rise not to their 
rewards. Let those who are unacquainted with the sins of the flesh hear what the Truth in person says 
concerning this purity; Not all receive this word (Matth. xix. 11). Which thing He denoted as the highest, 
in that He spoke of it as not belonging to all: and, in foretelling that it would be difficult to receive it, He 
signifies to his hearers with what caution it should be kept when received. 


Those who are unacquainted with the sins of the flesh are therefore to be admonished both to know that 
virginity surpasses wedlock, and yet not to exalt themselves above the wedded: to the end that, while they 
put virginity first, and themselves last, they may both keep to that which they esteem as best, and also 
keep guard over themselves in not vainly exalting themselves. 


They are to be admonished to consider that commonly the life of the continent is put to shame by the 
action of secular persons, when the latter take on themselves works beyond their condition, and the 
former do not stir up their hearts to the mark of their own order. Whence it is well said through the 
Prophet, Be thou ashamed, O Sidon, saith the sea (Isai. xxiii. 4). For Sidon is as it were brought to shame 
by the voice of the sea, when the life of him who is fortified, and as it were stedfast, is reproved by 
comparison with the life at those who are secular and fluctuating in this world. For often there are some 
who, returning to the Lord after sins of the flesh, shew themselves the more ardent in good works as they 
see themselves the more liable to condemnation for bad ones: and often certain of those who persevere in 
purity of the flesh seeing that they have less in the past to deplore, think that the innocency of their life is 
fully sufficient for them, and inflame themselves with no incitements of ardour to fervour of spirit. And for 
the most part a life burning with love after sin becomes more pleasing to God than innocence growing 
torpid in security. Whence also it is said by the voice of the Judge, Her sins which are many are forgiven, 
for she loved much (Luke vii. 47); and, Joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth more than 
over ninety and nine just persons which need no repentance (xv. 7). Which thing we the sooner gather 
from experience itself, if we weigh the judgments of our own mind. For we love the land which produces 
abundant fruit after thorns have been ploughed out of it more than that which has had no thorns, but 
which, when cultivated, yields a barren harvest. Those who know not the sins of the flesh are to be 
admonished not to prefer themselves to others for the loftiness of their superior order, while they know 
not how great things are done by their inferiors better than by themselves. For in the inquisition of the 
righteous judge the quality of actions changes the merits of orders. For who, considering the very outward 
appearance of things, can be ignorant that in the nature of gems the carbuncle is preferred to the jacinth? 
But still a jacinth of cerulean colour is preferred to a pale carbuncle; because to the former its show of 
beauty supplies what the order of nature denied it, and the latter, which natural order had preferred, is 
debased by the quality of its colour. Thus, then, in the human race both some in the better order are the 
worse, and some in the worse order are the better; since these by good living transcend the lot of their 
lower state, and those lessen the merit of their higher place by not coming up to it in their behaviour. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


HOW THEY ARE TO BE ADMONISHED WHO LAMENT SINS OF DEED, AND THOSE WHO LAMENT ONLY SINS OF 
THOUGHT 


(Admonition 30.) Differently to be admonished are those who deplore sins of deed, and those who deplore 
sins of thought. For those who deplore sins of deed are to be admonished that perfected lamentations 
should wash out consummated evils, lest they be bound by a greater debt of perpetrated deed than they 
pay in tears of satisfaction for it. For it is written, He hath given us drink in tears by measure (Ps. lxxix. 6): 
which means that each person’s soul should in its penitence drink the tears of compunction to such extent 
as it remembers itself to have been dried up from God through sins. They are to be admonished to bring 
back their past offences incessantly before their eyes, and so to live that these may not have to be viewed 
by the strict judge. 


Hence David, when he prayed, saying, Turn away thine eyes from my sins (Ps. 1. 11 ), had said also a little 


before, My fault is ever before me (v. 5); as if to say, I beseech thee not to regard my sin, since I myself 
cease not to regard it. Whence also the Lord says through the prophet, And I will not be mindful of thy 
sins, but be thou mindful of them (Isai. xliii. 25, 26). They are to be admonished to consider singly all their 
past offences, and, in bewailing the defilements of their former wandering one by one, to cleanse at the 
same time even their whole selves with tears. Whence it is well said through Jeremiah, when the several 
transgressions of Judaea were being considered, Mine eye hath shed divisions of waters (Lam. iii. 48). For 
indeed we shed divided waters from our eyes, when to our several sins we give separate tears. For the 
mind does not sorrow at one and the same time alike for all things; but, while it is more sharply touched 
by memory now of this fault and now of that, being moved concerning all in each, it is purged at once 
from all. 


They are to be admonished to build upon the mercy which they crave, lest they perish through the force of 
immoderate affliction. For the Lord would not set sins to be deplored before the eyes of offenders, were it 
His will to smite them with strict severity Himself. For it is evident that it has been His will to hide from 
His own judgment those whom in anticipation He has made judges of themselves. For hence it is written, 
Let us come beforehand before the face of the Lord in confession (Ps. xciv. 2 ). Hence through Paul it is 
said, If we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged (1 Cor. xi. 31). And again, they are to be 
admonished so to be confident in hope as not to grow torpid in careless security. For commonly the crafty 
foe, when he sees the soul which he trips up by sin to be afflicted for its fall, seduces it by the 
blandishments of baneful security. Which thing is figuratively expressed in the history of Dinah. For it is 
written, Dinah went out to see the women of that land; and when Sichem, the son of Hemor the Hivite, 
prince of the country, saw her, he loved her, and seized her, and lay with her, and defiled her by force; and 
his soul clave unto her, and he soothed her with kind blandishments when she was sad (Gen. xxxiv. 1-3). 
For indeed Dinah goes out to see the women of a foreign land, when any soul, neglecting its own 
concerns, and giving heed to the actions of others, wanders forth out of its own proper condition and 
order. And Sichem, prince of the country, overpowers it inasmuch as the devil corrupts it, when found 
occupied in external cares. And his soul clave unto her, because he regards it as united to himself through 
iniquity. And because, when the soul comes to a sense of its sin, it stands condemned, and would fain 
deplore its transgression, but the corrupter recalls before its eyes empty hopes and grounds of security to 
the end that he may withdraw from it the benefit of sorrow, therefore it is rightly added in the text, And 
soothed her with blandishments when she was sad. For he tells now of the heavier offences of others, now 
of what has been perpetrated being nothing, now of God being merciful; or again he promises time 
hereafter for repentance; so that the soul, seduced by these deceptions, may be suspended from its 
purpose of penitence, to the end that it may receive no good hereafter, being saddened by no evil now, and 
that it may then be more fully overwhelmed with punishment, in that now it even rejoices in its 
transgressions. 


But, on the other hand, those who bewail sins of thought are to be admonished to consider anxiously 
within the recesses of their soul whether they have sinned in delight only, or also in consent. For 
commonly the heart is tempted, and in the sinfulness of the flesh experiences delight, and yet in its 
judgment resists this same sinfulness; so that in the secrets of thought it is both saddened by what 
pleases it and pleased by what saddens it. But sometimes the soul is so whelmed in a gulph of temptation 
as not to resist at all, but follows of set purpose that whereby it is assailed through delight; and, if 
outward opportunity be at hand, it soon consummates in effect its inward wishes. And certainly, if this is 
regarded according to the just animadversion of a strict judge, the sin is one, not of thought, but of deed; 
since, though the tardiness of circumstances has deferred the sin outwardly, the will has accomplished it 
inwardly by the act of consent. 


Moreover, we have learnt in the case of our first parent that we perpetrate the iniquity of every sin in 
three ways; that is to say, in suggestion, delight, and consent. Thus the first is perpetrated through the 
enemy, the second through the flesh, the third through the spirit. For the lier-in-wait suggests wrong 
things; the flesh submits itself to delight; and at last the spirit, vanquished by delight, consents. Whence 
also that serpent suggested wrong things; then Eve, as though she had been the flesh, submitted herself 
to delight; but Adam, as the spirit, overcome by the suggestion and the delight, assented. Thus by 
suggestion we have knowledge of sin, by delight we are vanquished, by consent we are also bound. Those, 
therefore, who bewail iniquities of thought are to be admonished to consider anxiously in what measure 
they have fallen into sin, to the end that they may be lifted up by a measure of lamentation corresponding 
to the degree of the downfall of which they are inwardly conscious; lest, if meditated evils torment them 
too little, they lead them on even to the perpetration of deeds. But in all this they should be alarmed in 
such wise that they still be by no means broken down. For often merciful God absolves sins of the heart 
the more speedily in that He allows them not to issue in deeds; and meditated iniquity is the more 
speedily loosed from not being too tightly bound by effected deed. Whence it is rightly said by the 
Psalmist, I said I will declare against myself my iniquities to the Lord, and thou forgavest the impiety of 
my heart (Ps. xxxi. 5). For in that he added impiety of heart, he indicated that it was iniquities of thought 
that he would declare: and in saying, I said I will declare, and straightway subjoining, And thou forgavest, 
he shewed how easy in such a case pardon was. For, while but promising that he would ask, he obtained 
what he promised to ask for; so that, since his sin had not advanced to deed, neither should his penitence 
go so far as to be torment; and that meditated affliction should cleanse the soul which in truth no more 
than meditated iniquity had defiled. 


CHAPTER XXX 


HOW THOSE ARE TO BE ADMONISHED WHO ABSTAIN NOT FROM THE SINS WHICH THEY BEWAIL, AND THOSE 
WHO, ABSTAINING FROM THEM, BEWAIL THEM NOT 


(Admonition 31.) Differently to be admonished are those who lament their transgressions, and yet forsake 
them not, and those who forsake them, and yet lament them not. For those who lament their 
transgressions and yet forsake them not are to be admonished to learn to consider anxiously that they 
cleanse themselves in vain by their weeping, if they wickedly defile themselves in their living, seeing that 
the end for which they wash themselves in tears is that, when clean, they may return to filth. For hence it 
is written, The dog is returned to his own vomit again, and the sow that was washed to her wallowing in 
the mire (2 Pet. ii. 22). For the dog, when he vomits, certainly casts forth the food which weighed upon his 
stomach; but, when he returns to his vomit, he is again loaded with what he had been relieved from. And 
they who mourn their transgressions certainly cast forth by confession the wickedness with which they 
have been evilly satiated, and which oppressed the inmost parts of their soul; and yet, in recurring to it 
after confession, they take it in again. But the sow, by wallowing in the mire when washed, is made more 
filthy. And one who mourns past transgressions, yet forsakes them not, subjects himself to the penalty of 
more grievous sin, since he both despises the very pardon which he might have won by his weeping, and 
as it were rolls himself in miry water; because in withholding purity of life from his weeping he makes 
even his very tears filthy before the eyes of God. Hence again it is written, Repeat not a word in thy 
prayer (Ecclus. vii. 14). For to repeat a word in prayer is, after bewailing, to commit what again requires 
bewailing. Hence it is said through Isaiah, Wash you, be ye clean (Isai. i. 16). For he neglects being clean 
after washing, whosoever after tears keeps not innocency of life. And they therefore are washed, but are 
in no wise clean, who cease not to bewail the things they have committed, but commit again things to be 
bewailed. Hence through a certain wise man it is said, He that is baptized from the touch of a dead body 
and toucheth it again, what availeth his washing (Ecclus. xxxiv. 30 )? For indeed he is baptized from the 
touch of a dead body who is cleansed from sin by weeping: but he touches a dead body after his baptism, 
who after tears repeats his sin. 


Those who bewail transgressions, yet forsake them not, are to be admonished to acknowledge themselves 
to be before the eyes of the strict judge like those who, when they come before the face of certain men, 
fawn upon them with great submission, but, when they depart, atrociously bring upon them all the enmity 
and hurt they can. For what is weeping for sin but exhibiting the humility of one’s devotion to God? And 
what is doing wickedly after weeping but putting in practice arrogant enmity against Him to whom 
entreaty has been made? This James attests, who says, Whosoever will be a friend of this world becomes 
the enemy of God (James iv. 4). Those who lament their transgressions, yet forsake them not, are to be 
admonished to consider anxiously that, for the most part, bad men are unprofitably drawn by compunction 
to righteousness, even as, for the most part, good men are without harm tempted to sin. Here indeed is 
found a wonderful measure of inward disposition in accordance with the requirements of desert, in that 
the bad, while doing something good, but still without perfecting it, are proudly confident in the midst of 
the very evil which even to the full they perpetrate; while the good, when tempted of evil to which they in 
no wise consent, plant the steps of their heart towards righteousness through humility all the more surely 
from their tottering through infirmity. Thus Balaam, looking on the tents of the righteous, said, May my 
soul die the death of the righteous, and may my last end be like theirs (Num. xxiii. 10). But, when the time 
of compunction had passed, he gave counsel against the life of those whom he had requested for himself 
to be like even in dying: and, when he found an occasion for the gratification of his avarice, he 
straightway forgot all that he had wished for himself of innocence. Hence it is that Paul, the teacher and 
preacher of the Gentiles, says, I see another law in my members, warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin, which is in my members (Rom. vii. 23). He is of a truth 
tempted for this very purpose, that he may be the more stedfastly confirmed in good from the knowledge 
of his own infirmity. Why is it, then, that the one is touched with compunction, and yet draws not near 
unto righteousness, while the other is tempted, and yet sin defiles him not, but for this evident reason, 
that neither do good things not perfected help the bad, nor bad things not consummated condemn the 
good? 


But, on the other hand, those who forsake their transgressions, and yet mourn them not, are to be 
admonished not to suppose the sins to be already remitted which, though they multiply them not by 
action, they still cleanse away by no bewailings. For neither has a writer, when he has ceased from 
writing, obliterated what he had written by reason of his having added no more: neither has one who 
offers insults made satisfaction by merely holding his peace, it being certainly necessary for him to 
impugn his former words of pride by words of subsequent humility: nor is a debtor absolved by not 
increasing his debt, unless he also pays what he has incurred. Thus also, when we offend against God, we 
by no means make satisfaction by ceasing from iniquity, unless we also follow up the pleasures which we 
have loved by lamentations set against them. For, if no sin of deed had polluted us in this life, our very 
innocence would by no means suffice for our security as long as we live here, since many unlawful things 
would still assail our heart. With what conscience, then, can he feel safe, who, having perpetrated 
iniquities, is himself witness to himself that he is not innocent? 


For it is not as if God were fed by our torments: but He heals the diseases of our transgressions by 
medicines opposed to them that we, who have departed from Him delighted by pleasures, may return to 


generosity rather than harshness in God holds sway. For He wished to make man, now plucked from the 
devil’s throat by faith, trample upon him likewise by courage, that he might not merely have escaped 
from, but also completely vanquished, his enemy. He who had called to salvation has been pleased to 
summon to glory also, that they who were rejoicing in consequence of their deliverance may be in 
transports when they are crowned likewise. With what good-will the world celebrates those games, the 
combative festivals and superstitious contests of the Greeks, involving forms both of worship and of 
pleasure, has now become clear in Africa also. As yet cities, by sending their congratulations severally, 
annoy Carthage, which was presented with the Pythian game after the racecourse had attained to an old 
age. Thus, by the world it has been believed to be a most proper mode of testing proficiency in studies, to 
put in competition the forms of skill, to elicit the existing condition of bodies and of voices, the reward 
being the informer, the public exhibition the judge, and pleasure the decision. Where there are mere 
contests, there are some wounds: fists make reel, heels kick like butting rams, boxing-gloves mangle, 
whips leave gashes. Yet there will be no one reproaching the superintendent of the contest for exposing 
men to outrage. Suits for injuries lie outside the racecourse. But to the extent that those persons deal in 
discoloration, and gore, and swellings, he will design for them crowns, doubtless, and glory, and a 
present, political privileges, contributions by the citizens, images, statues, and—of such sort as the world 
can give—an eternity of fame, a resurrection by being kept in remembrance. The pugilist himself does not 
complain of feeling pain, for he wishes it; the crown closes the wounds, the palm hides the blood: he is 
excited more by victory than by injury. Will you count this man hurt whom you see happy? But not even 
the vanquished himself will reproach the superintendent of the contest for his misfortune. Shall it be 
unbecoming in God to bring forth kinds of skill and rules of His own into public view, into this open 
ground of the world, to be seen by men, and angels, and all powers?—to test flesh and spirit as to 
stedfastness and endurance?—to give to this one the palm, to this one distinction, to that one the privilege 
of citizenship, to that one pay?—to reject some also, and after punishing to remove them with disgrace? 
You dictate to God, forsooth, the times, or the ways, or the places in which to institute a trial concerning 
His own troop (of competitors) as if it were not proper for the Judge to pronounce the preliminary decision 
also. Well now, if He had put forth faith to suffer martyrdoms not for the contest’s sake, but for its own 
benefit, ought it not to have had some store of hope, for the increase of which it might restrain desire of 
its own, and check its wish in order that it might strive to mount up, seeing they also who discharge 
earthly functions are eager for promotion? Or how will there be many mansions in our Father’s house, if 
not to accord with a diversity of deserts? How will one star also differ from another star in glory, unless in 
virtue of disparity in their rays? But further, if, on that account, some increase of brightness also was 
appropriate to loftiness of faith, that gain ought to have been of some such sort as would cost great effort, 
poignant suffering, torture, death. But consider the requital, when flesh and life are paid away—than 
which in man there is nought more precious, the one from the hand of God, the other from His breath— 
that the very things are paid away in obtaining the benefit of which the benefit consists; that the very 
things are expended which may be acquired; that the same things are the price which are also the 
commodities. God had foreseen also other weaknesses incident to the condition of man,—the stratagems 
of the enemy, the deceptive aspects of the creatures, the snares of the world; that faith, even after 
baptism, would be endangered; that the most, after attaining unto salvation, would be lost again, through 
soiling the wedding-dress, through failing to provide oil for their torchlets—would be such as would have 
to be sought for over mountains and woodlands, and carried back upon the shoulders. He therefore 
appointed as second supplies of comfort, and the last means of succour, the fight of martyrdom and the 
baptism—thereafter free from danger—of blood. And concerning the happiness of the man who has 
partaken of these, David says: “Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are 
covered. Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not impute sin.” For, strictly speaking, there cannot 
any longer be reckoned ought against the martyrs, by whom in the baptism (of blood) life itself is laid 
down. Thus, “love covers the multitude of sins;” and loving God, to wit, with all its strength (by which in 
the endurance of martyrdom it maintains the fight), with all its life (which it lays down for God), it makes 
of man a martyr. Shall you call these cures, counsels, methods of judging, spectacles, (illustrations of) 
even the barbarity of God? Does God covet man’s blood? And yet I might venture to affirm that He does, if 
man also covets the kingdom of heaven, if man covets a sure salvation, if man also covets a second new 
birth. The exchange is displeasing to no one, which can plead, in justification of itself, that either benefit 
or injury is shared by the parties making it. 


CHAPTER VII 


If the scorpion, swinging his tail in the air, still reproach us with having a murderer for our God, I shall 
shudder at the altogether foul breath of blasphemy which comes stinking from his heretical mouth; but I 
will embrace even such a God, with assurance derived from reason, by which reason even He Himself has, 
in the person of His own Wisdom, by the lips of Solomon, proclaimed Himself to be more than a murderer: 
Wisdom (Sophia), says He has slain her own children. Sophia is Wisdom. She has certainly slain them 
wisely if only into life, and reasonably if only into glory. Of murder by a parent, oh the clever form! Oh the 
dexterity of crime! Oh the proof of cruelty, which has slain for this reason, that he whom it may have slain 
may not die! And therefore what follows? Wisdom is praised in hymns, in the places of egress; for the 
death of martyrs also is praised in song. Wisdom behaves with firmness in the streets, for with good 
results does she murder her own sons. Nay, on the top of the walls she speaks with assurance, when 
indeed, according to Esaias, this one calls out, “I am God’s;” and this one shouts, “In the name of Jacob;” 


Him embittered by tears; and that, having fallen by running loose in unlawful things, we may rise by 
restraining ourselves even in lawful ones; and that the heart which mad joy had flooded may be burnt 
clean by wholesome sadness: and that what the elation of pride had wounded may be cured by the 
dejection of a humble life. For hence it is written, I said unto the wicked, Deal not wickedly; and to the 
transgressors, lift not up the horn (Ps. lxxiv. 5 ). For transgressors lift up the horn, if they in no wise 
humble themselves to penitence after knowledge of their iniquity. Hence again it is said, A bruised and 
humbled heart God doth not despise (Ps. 1. 19 ). For whosoever mourns his sins yet forsakes them not 
bruises indeed his heart, but scorns to humble it. But he who forsakes his sins yet mourns them not does 
indeed already humble his heart, but refuses to bruise it. Hence Paul says, And such indeed were ye; but 
ye are washed, but ye are sanctified (1 Cor. vi. 11); because, in truth, amended life sanctifies those whom 
the ablution of the affliction of tears cleanses through penitence. Hence Peter, when he saw some 
affrighted by consideration of their evil deeds, admonished them, saying, Repent, and be baptized every 
one of you (Acts ii. 38). For, being about to speak of baptism, he spoke first of the lamentations of 
penitence; that they should first bathe themselves in the water of their own affliction, and afterwards 
wash themselves in the sacrament of baptism. With what conscience, then, can those who neglect to weep 
for their past misdeeds live secure of pardon, when the chief pastor of the Church himself believed that 
penitence must be added even to this Sacrament which chiefly extinguishes sins? 


CHAPTER XXXI 


HOW THOSE ARE TO BE ADMONISHED WHO PRAISE THE UNLAWFUL THINGS OF WHICH THEY ARE CONSCIOUS, 
AND THOSE WHO WHILE CONDEMNING THEM, IN NO WISE GUARD AGAINST THEM 


(Admonition 32.) Differently to be admonished are they who even praise the unlawful things which they 
do, and those who censure what is wrong, and yet avoid it not. For they who even praise the unlawful 
things which they do are to be admonished to consider how for the most part they offend more by the 
mouth than by deeds. For by deeds they perpetrate wrong things in their own persons only; but with the 
mouth they bring out wickedness in the persons of as many as there are souls of hearers, to whom they 
teach wicked things by praising them. They are therefore to be admonished that, if they evade the 
eradication of evil, they at least be afraid to sow it. They are to be admonished to let their own individual 
perdition suffice them. And again they are to be admonished that, if they fear not to be bad, they at least 
blush to be seen to be what they are. For usually a sin, when it is concealed, is shunned; because, when a 
soul blushes to be seen to be what nevertheless it does not fear to be, it comes in time to blush to be what 
it shuns being seen to be. But, when any bad man shamelessly courts notice, then the more freely he 
perpetrates every wickedness, the more does he come even to think it lawful; and in what he imagines to 
be lawful he is without doubt sunk ever more and more. Hence it is written, They have declared their sin 
as Sodom, neither have they hidden it (Isai. iii. 9). For, had Sodom hidden her sin, she would still have 
sinned, but, in fear. But she had utterly lost the curb of fear, in that she did not even seek darkness for her 
sin. Whence also again it is written, The cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is multiplied (Gen. xviii. 20). For sin 
with a voice is guilt in act; but sin with even a cry is guilt at liberty. 


But, on the other hand, those who censure wrong things and yet avoid them not are to be admonished to 
weigh circumspectly what they can say in their own excuse before the strict judgment of God, seeing they 
are not excused from the guilt of their crimes, even themselves being judges. What, then, are these men 
but their own summoners? They give their voices against misdeeds, and deliver themselves up as guilty in 
their doings. They are to be admonished to perceive how it even now comes of the hidden retribution of 
judgment that their mind is enlightened to see the evil which it perpetrates, but strives not to overcome it; 
so that the better it sees the worse it may perish; because it both perceives the light of understanding, 
and also relinquishes not the darkness of wrong-doing. For, when they neglect the knowledge that has 
been given to help them, they turn it into a testimony against themselves; and from the light of 
understanding, which they had in truth received that they might be able to do away their sins, they 
augment their punishments. And, indeed, this their wickedness, doing the evil which it condemns, has 
already a taste here of the judgment to come; so that, while kept liable to eternal punishment, it shall not 
meanwhile be absolved here in its own test of itself; and that it may experience there the more grievous 
torments, in that here it forsakes not the evil which even itself condemns. For hence the Truth says, That 
servant which knew his Lord’s will, and prepared not himself, neither did according to his will, shall be 
beaten with many stripes (Luke xii. 47). Hence the Psalmist says, Let them go down quick into hell (Ps. liv. 
16 ). For the quick know and feel what is being done about them; but the dead can feel nothing. For they 
would go down dead into hell if they committed what is evil without knowledge. But when they know what 
is evil, and yet do it, they go down quick, miserable, and feeling, into the hell of iniquity. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
HOW THOSE ARE TO BE ADMONISHED WHO SIN FROM SUDDEN IMPULSE AND THOSE WHO SIN DELIBERATELY 


(Admonition 33.). Differently to be admonished are those who are overcome by sudden passion and those 
who are bound in guilt of set purpose. For those whom sudden passion overcomes are to be admonished 
to regard themselves as daily set in the warfare of the present life, and to protect the heart, which cannot 
foresee wounds, with the shield of anxious fear; to dread the hidden darts of the ambushed foe, and, in so 


dark a contest, to guard with continual attention the inward camp of the soul. For, if the heart is left 
destitute of the solicitude of circumspection, it is laid open to wounds; since the crafty enemy strikes the 
breast the more freely as he catches it bare of the breastplate of forethought. Those who are overcome by 
sudden passion are to be admonished to cease caring too much for earthly things; since, while they 
entangle their attention immoderately in transitory things, they are not aware of the darts of sins which 
pierce them. Whence, also, the utterance of one that is stricken and yet sleeps is expressed by Solomon, 
who says, They have beaten me, and I was not pained; they have dragged me, and I felt it not. When shall 
I awake and again find wine (Prov. xxiii. 35)? For the soul that sleeps from the care of its solicitude is 
beaten and feels not pain, because, as it foresees not impending evils, so neither is it aware of those 
which it has perpetrated. It is dragged, and in no wise feels it, because it is led by the allurements of 
vices, and yet is not roused to keep guard over itself. But again it wishes to awake, that it may again find 
wine, because, although weighed down by the sleep of its torpor from keeping guard over itself, it still 
strives to be awake to the cares of the world, that it may be ever drunk with pleasures; and, while 
sleeping to that wherein it ought to have been wisely awake, it desires to be awake to something else, to 
which it might have laudably slept. Hence it is written previously, And thou shalt be as one that sleepeth 
in the midst of the sea, and as a steersman that is lulled to rest, having let go the rudder (Prov. xxiii. 35). 
For he sleeps in the midst of the sea who, placed among the temptations of this world, neglects to look out 
for the motions of vices that rush in upon him like impending heaps of waves. And the steersman, as it 
were, lets go the rudder when the mind loses the earnestness of solicitude for guiding the ship of the 
body. For, indeed, to let go the rudder in the sea is to leave off intentness of forethought among the storms 
of this life. For, if the steersman holds fast the rudder with anxious care, he now directs the ship among 
the billows right against them, now cleaves the assaults of the winds aslant. So, when the mind vigilantly 
guides the soul, it now surmounts some things and treads them down, now warily turns aside from others, 
so that it may both by hard exertion overcome present dangers, and by foresight gather strength against 
future struggle. Hence, again, of the strong warriors of the heavenly country it is said, Every man hath his 
sword upon his thigh because of fears in the night (Cant. iii. 8). For the sword is put upon the thigh when 
the evil suggestion of the flesh is subdued by the sharp edge of holy preaching. But by the night is 
expressed the blindness of our infirmity; since any opposition that is impending in the night is not seen. 
Every man’s sword, therefore, is put upon his thigh because of fears in the night; that is, because holy 
men, while they fear things which they do not see, stand always prepared for the strain of a struggle. 
Hence, again, it is said to the bride, Thy nose is as the tower that is in Lebanon (Cant. vii. 4). For the thing 
which we perceive not with our eyes we usually anticipate by the smell. By the nose, also, we discern 
between odours and stenches. What, then, is signified by the nose of the Church but the foreseeing 
discernment of Saints? It is also said to be like to the tower that is in Lebanon, because their discerning 
foresight is so set on a height as to see the struggles of temptations even before they come, and to stand 
fortified against them when they do come. For things that are foreseen when future are of less force when 
they are present; because, when every one has become more prepared against the blow, the enemy, who 
supposed himself to be unexpected, is weakened by the very fact of having been anticipated. 


But, on the other hand, those who of set purpose are bound in guilt, are to be admonished to perpend with 
wary consideration how that, when they do what is evil of their own judgment, they kindle stricter 
judgment against themselves; and that by so much the harder sentence will smite them as the chains of 
deliberation have bound them more tightly in guilt. Perhaps they might sooner wash away their 
transgressions by penitence, had they fallen into them through precipitancy alone. For the sin is less 
speedily loosened which of set purpose is firmly bound. For unless the soul altogether despised eternal 
things, it would not perish in guilt advisedly. In this, then, those who perish of set purpose differ from 
those who fall through precipitancy; that the former, when they fall by sin from the state of righteousness, 
for the most part fall also into the snare of desperation. Hence it is that the Lord through the Prophet 
reproves not so much the wrong doings of precipitance as purposes of sin, saying, Lest perchance my 
indignation come out as fire, and be inflamed, and there be none to quench it because of the wickedness 
of your purposes (Jer. iv. 4). Hence, again, in wrath He says, I will visit upon you according to the fruit of 
your purposes (Ibid. xxiii. 2). Since, then, sins which are perpetrated of set purpose differ from other sins, 
the Lord censures purposes of wickedness rather than wicked deeds. For in deeds the sin is often of 
infirmity or of negligence, but in purposes it is always of malicious intent. Contrariwise, it is well said 
through the Prophet in describing a blessed man, And he sitteth not in the chair of pestilence (Ps. i. 1). 
For a chair is wont to be the seat of a judge or a president. And to sit in the chair of pestilence is to 
commit what is wrong judicially; to sit in the chair of pestilence is to discern with the reason what is evil, 
and yet deliberately to perpetrate it. He sits, as it were, in the chair of perverse counsel who is lifted up 
with so great elation of iniquity as to endeavour even by counsel to accomplish evil. And, as those who are 
supported by the dignity of the chair are set over the crowds that stand by, so sins that are purposely 
sought out transcend the transgressions of those who fall through precipitancy. Those, then, who even by 
counsel bind themselves in guilt are to be admonished hence to gather with what vengeance they must at 
some time be smitten, being now made, not companions, but princes, of evil-doers. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


HOW THOSE ARE TO BE ADMONISHED WHO COMMIT VERY SMALL BUT FREQUENT FAULTS, AND THOSE WHO, 
WHILE AVOIDING SUCH AS ARE VERY SMALL, ARE SOMETIMES PLUNGED IN SUCH AS ARE GRIEVOUS 


(Admonition 34.) Differently to be admonished are those who, though the unlawful things they do are very 
small, yet do them frequently, and those who keep themselves from small sins, but are sometimes plunged 
in such as are grievous. Those who frequently transgress, though in very small things, are to be 
admonished by no means to consider the quality of the sins they commit, but the quantity. For, if they 
scorn being afraid when they weigh their deeds, they ought to be alarmed when they number them; 
seeing that deep gulphs of rivers are filled by small but innumerable drops of rain; and bilge-water, 
increasing secretly, has the same effect as a storm raging openly; and the sores that break out on the 
members in scab are minute; but, when a multitude of them gets possession in countless numbers, it 
destroys the life of the body as much as one grievous wound inflicted on the breast. Hence for certain it is 
written, He that contemneth small things falleth by little and little (Ecclus. xix. 1). For he that neglects to 
bewail and avoid the smallest sins falls from the state of righteousness, not indeed suddenly, but bit by bit 
entirely. Those who transgress frequently in very little things are to be admonished to consider anxiously 
how that sometimes there is worse sin in a small fault than in a greater one. For a greater fault, in that it 
is the sooner acknowledged to be one, is by so much the more speedily amended; but a smaller one, being 
reckoned as though it were none at all, is retained in use with worse effect as it is so with less concern. 
Whence for the most part it comes to pass that the mind, accustomed to light evils, has no horror even of 
heavy ones, and, being fed up by sins, comes at last to a sort of sanction of iniquity, and by so much the 
more scorns to be afraid in greater matters as it has learnt to sin in little ones without fear. 


But, on the other hand, those who keep themselves from small sins, but are sometimes plunged in 
grievous ones, are to be admonished anxiously to apprehend the state they are in; how that, while their 
heart is lifted up for very small things guarded against, they are so swallowed up in the very gulph of their 
own elation as to perpetrate others that are more grievous, and, while they outwardly master little ills, but 
are puffed up inwardly with vain glory, they prostrate their soul, overcome within itself by the sickness of 
pride, amid greater ills even outwardly. Those, then, who keep themselves from little faults, but are 
sometimes plunged in such as are grievous, are to be admonished to take care lest they fall inwardly 
where they suppose themselves to be standing outwardly, and lest, according to the retribution of the 
strict judge, elation on account of lesser righteousness become a way to the pitfall of more grievous sin. 
For such as, vainly elated, attribute their keeping of the least good to their own strength, being justly left 
to themselves are overwhelmed in greater sins; and by falling they learn that their standing was not of 
themselves, so that immeasurable ills may humble the heart that is exalted by the smallest good. They are 
to be admonished to consider that, while in their more grievous faults they bind themselves in deep guilt, 
they nevertheless for the most part sin worse in the little faults which they guard against; because, while 
in the former they do what is wicked, in the latter they hide from men that they are wicked. Whence it 
comes to pass that, when they perpetrate greater evils before God, it is a case of open iniquity; and when 
they are careful to observe small good things before men, it is a case of pretended holiness. For hence it is 
that it is said of the Pharisees, Straining out a gnat, but swallowing a camel (Matth. xxiii. 24). As if it were 
said plainly. The least evils ye discern; the greater ye devour. Hence it is that they are again reproved by 
the mouth of the Truth, when they are told, Ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, and omit the weightier 
matters of the Law, judgment and mercy and truth (Ibid. 23). For neither is it to be carelessly heard that, 
when He said that the least things were tithed, He chose indeed to mention the lowest of herbs, but yet 
such as are sweet-smelling; in order, surely, to shew that, when pretenders observe small things, they 
seek to extend for themselves the odour of a holy reputation; and, though they omit to fulfil the greatest 
things, they still observe such of the smallest as smell sweetly far and wide in human judgment. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


HOW THOSE ARE TO BE ADMONISHED WHO DO NOT EVEN BEGIN GOOD THINGS, AND THOSE WHO DO NOT 
FINISH THEM WHEN BEGUN 


(Admonition 35.) Differently to be admonished are they who do not even begin good things, and those who 
in no wise complete such as they have begun. For as to those who do not even begin good things, for them 
the first need is, not to build up what they may wholesomely love, but to demolish that wherein they are 
wrongly occupied. For they will not follow the untried things they hear of, unless they first come to feel 
how pernicious are the things that they have tried; since neither does one desire to be lifted up who 
knows not the very fact that he has fallen; nor does one who feels not the pain of a wound seek any 
healing remedy. First, then, it is to be shewn to them how vain are the things that they love, and then at 
length to be carefully made known to them how profitable are the things that they let slip. Let them first 
see that what they love is to be shunned, and afterwards perceive without difficulty that what they shun is 
to be loved. For they sooner accept the things which they have not tried, if they recognize as true 
whatever discourse they may hear concerning the things that they have tried. So then they learn to seek 
true good with fulness of desire, when they have learnt with certainty of judgment how vainly they have 
held to what was false. Let them be told, therefore, both that present good things will soon pass away 
from enjoyment, and also that the account to be given of them will nevertheless endure, without passing 
away, for vengeance; since both what pleases them is withdrawn from them now against their will, and 
what pains them is reserved them, also against their will, for punishment. Thus may they be wholesomely 
filled with alarm by the same things in which they harmfully take delight; so that when the stricken soul, 
in sight of the deep ruin of its fall, perceives that it has reached a precipice, it may retrace its steps 
backward, and, fearing what it had loved, may learn to esteem highly what it once despised. 


For hence it is that it is said to Jeremiah when sent to preach, See, I have this day set thee over the 
nations and over the kingdoms, to pluck out, and to pull down, and to destroy, and to scatter, and to build, 
and to plant Jer. i. 10). Because, unless he first destroyed wrong things, he could not profitably build 
right things; unless he plucked out of the hearts of his hearers the thorns of vain love, he would certainly 
plant to no purpose the words of holy preaching. Hence it is that Peter first overthrows, that he may 
afterwards build up, when he in no wise admonished the Jews as to what they were now to do, but 
reproved them for what they had done, saying, Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by 
powers and wonders and signs, which God did by Him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves know; Him, 
being delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have by the hands of wicked 
men crucified and slain; whom God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of hell (Acts ii. 22-24); in 
order, to wit, that having been thrown down by a recognition of their cruelty, they might hear the building 
up of holy preaching by so much the more profitably as they anxiously sought it. Whence also they 
forthwith replied, What then shall we do, men and brethren? And it is presently said to them, Repent and 
be baptized, every one of you (Ibid. 37, 38). Which words of building up they would surely have despised, 
had they not first wholesomely become aware of the ruin of their throwing down. Hence it is that Saul, 
when the light from heaven shone upon him, did not hear immediately what he was to do aright, but what 
he had done wrong. For, when, fallen to the earth, he enquired, saying, Who art Thou, Lord? it was 
straightway replied, Iam Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest. And when he forthwith replied, Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do? it is added at once, Arise, and go into the city, and it shall be told thee 
there what thou must do (Acts ix. 4, &c.; xxii. 8, &c.). Lo, the Lord, speaking from heaven, reproved the 
deeds of His persecutor, and yet did not at once shew him what he had to do. Lo, the whole fabric of his 
elation had already been thrown down and then, humble after his downfall, he sought to be built up: and 
when pride was thrown down, the words of building up were still kept back; to wit, that the cruel 
persecutor might long lie overthrown, and rise afterwards the more firmly built in good as he had fallen 
utterly upset from his former error. Those, then, who have not as yet begun to do any good are first to be 
overthrown by the hand of correction from the stiffness of their iniquity, that they may afterwards be lifted 
up to the state of well-doing. For this cause also we cut down the lofty timber of the forest, that we may 
raise it up in the roof of a building: but yet it is not placed in the fabric suddenly; in order, that is, that its 
vicious greenness may first be dried out: for the more the moisture thereof is exuded in the lowest, by so 
much the more solidly is it elevated to the topmost places. 


But, on the other hand, those who in no wise complete the good things they have begun are to be 
admonished to consider with cautious circumspection how that, when they accomplish not their purposes, 
they tear up with them even the things that had been begun. For, if that which is seen to be a thing to be 
done advances not through assiduous application, even that which had been well done falls back. For the 
human soul in this world is, as it were, in the condition of a ship ascending against the stream of a river: it 
is never suffered to stay in one place, since it will float back to the nethermost parts unless it strive for the 
uppermost. If then the strong hand of the worker carry not on to perfection the good things begun, the 
very slackness in working fights against what has been wrought. For hence it is that it is said through 
Solomon, He that is feeble and slack in work is brother to him that wasteth his works (Prov. xviii. 9). For in 
truth he who does not strenuously execute the good things he has begun imitates in the slackness of his 
negligence the hand of the destroyer. Hence it is said by the Angel to the Church of Sardis, Be watchful, 
and strengthen the things which remain, that are ready to die; for I find not thy works complete before my 
God (Rev. iii. 2). Thus, because the works had not been found complete before his God, he foretold that 
those which remained, even such as had been done, were about to die. For, if that which is dead in us be 
not kindled into life, that which is retained as though still alive is extinguished too. They are to be 
admonished that it might have been more tolerable for them not to have laid hold of the right way than, 
having laid hold of it, to turn their backs upon it. For unless they looked back, they would not grow weak 
with any torpor with regard to their undertaken purpose. Let them hear, then, what is written, It had been 
better for them not to have known the way of righteousness than, after they have known it, to be turned 
backward (2 Pet. ii. 21). Let them hear what is written; I would thou wert cold or hot: but, because than 
art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will begin to spue thee out of my mouth (Rev. ili. 15, 16). For he 
is hot who both takes up and completes good purposes; but he is cold who does not even begin any to be 
completed. And as transition is made through lukewarmness from cold to heat, so through lukewarmness 
there is a return from heat to cold. Whosoever, then, has lost the cold of unbelief so as to live, but in no 
wise passes beyond lukewarmness so as to go on to burn, he doubtless, despairing of heat, while he 
lingers in pernicious lukewarmness, is in the way to become cold. But, as before lukewarmness there is 
hope in cold, so after cold there is despair in lukewarmness. For he who is yet in his sins loses not his 
trust in conversion: but he who after conversion has become lukewarm has withdrawn the hope that there 
might have been of the sinner. It is required, then, that every one be either hot or cold, lest, being 
lukewarm, he be spued out: that is, that either, being not yet converted, he still afford hope of his 
conversion, or, being already converted, he be fervent in virtues; lest he be spued out as lukewarm, in that 
he goes back in torpor from purposed heat to pernicious cold. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


HOW THOSE ARE TO BE ADMONISHED WHO DO BAD THINGS SECRETLY AND GOOD THINGS OPENLY, AND THOSE 
WHO DO CONTRARIWISE 


(Admonition 36.) Differently to be admonished are those who do bad things in secret and good things 
publicly, and those who hide the good things they do, and yet in some things done publicly allow ill to be 
thought of them. For those who do bad things in secret and good things publicly are to be admonished to 
consider with what swiftness human judgments flee away, but with what immobility divine judgments 
endure. They are to be admonished to fix the eyes of their mind on the end of things; since, while the 
attestation of human praise passes away, the heavenly sentence, which penetrates even hidden things, 
grows strong unto lasting retribution. When, therefore, they set their hidden wrong things before the 
divine judgment, and their right things before human eyes, both without a witness is the good which they 
do publicly, and not without an eternal witness is their latent transgression. So by concealing their faults 
from men, and displaying their virtues, they both discover while they hide what they deserve to be 
punished for, and hide while they discover what they might have been rewarded for. Such persons the 
Truth calls whited sepulchres, beautiful outward, but full of dead men’s bones (Matth. xxiii. 17); because 
they cover up the evil of vices within, but by the exhibition of certain works flatter human eyes with the 
mere outward colour of righteousness. They are therefore to be admonished not to despise the right 
things they do, but to believe them to be of better desert. For those greatly misjudge their own good 
things who think human favour sufficient for their reward. For when transitory praise is sought in return 
for right doing, a thing worthy of eternal reward is sold for a mean price. As to which price being 
received, indeed, the Truth says, Verily I say unto you, they have received their reward (Matth. vi. 2, 5, 6). 
They are to be admonished to consider that, when they prove themselves bad in hidden things, but yet 
offer themselves as examples publicly in good works, they shew that what they shun is to be followed; 
they cry aloud that what they hate is to be loved: in fine, they live to others, and die to themselves. 


But, on the other hand, those who do good things in secret, and yet in some things done publicly allow evil 
to be thought of them, are to be admonished that, while what is good in them quickens themselves in the 
virtue of well-doing, they themselves slay not others through the example of a bad repute; that they love 
not their neighbours less than themselves, nor, while themselves imbibing a wholesome drought of wine, 
pour out a pestiferous cup of poison to minds intent on observing them. These assuredly in one way little 
help the life of their neighbour, and in the other greatly burden it, while they both study to do what is 
right unseen, and also, in some things in which they set an example, sow from themselves the seeds of 
evil. For whosoever is already competent to tread under foot the lust of praise commits a fraud on 
edification, if he conceals the good things he does; and he steals away, as it were, the roots of germination 
after having cast the seed, who shews not forth the work that is to be imitated. For hence in the Gospel 
the Truth says, That they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven (Matth. v. 
16). But then there comes also this sentence, which has the appearance of enjoining something very 
different, namely, Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men, to be seen of them (Matth. vi. 
1). 


What means then its being enjoined both that our work is so to be done as not to be seen, and yet that it 
should be seen, but that the things we do are to be hidden, lest we ourselves should be praised, and yet to 
be shewn, that we may increase the praise of our heavenly Father? For, when the Lord forbade us to do 
our righteousness before men, He straightway added, To be seen of them. And again, when He enjoined 
that our good works were to be seen of men, He forthwith subjoined, That they may glorify your Father 
which is in heaven (Matth. v. 16). In what manner, then, they are to be seen, and in what manner they are 
not to be seen, He shewed in the end of His injunctions, to the effect that the mind of the worker should 
not seek for his work to be seen on his own account, and yet that on account of the glory of the heavenly 
Father he should not conceal it. Whence it commonly comes to pass that a good work is both in secret 
when it is done publicly, and again in public when it is done secretly. For he that in a public good work 
seeks not his own, but the heavenly Father’s glory, hides what he has done, in that he has had Him only 
for a witness whom he has desired to please. And he who in his secret good work covets being observed 
and praised has done this before men, even though no one has seen what he has done; because he has 
adduced so many witnesses to his good work as he has sought human praises in his heart. But when bad 
repute, so far as it prevails without sin committed, is not obliterated from the minds of lookers on, the cup 
of guilt is offered, in the way of example, to all who think evil. Whence also it generally comes to pass, 
that those who carelessly allow evil to be thought of them do not indeed commit wickedness in their own 
persons, but still, through those who may have taken example from them, offend in a more manifold way. 
Hence it is that Paul says to those who ate certain unclean things without pollution, but in this their eating 
put a stumbling-block of temptation in the way of the imperfect, Take heed, lest by any means this liberty 
of yours become a stumblingblock to them that are weak (1 Cor. viii. 9); and again, And by thy conscience 
shall the weak brother perish, for whom Christ died. But when ye so sin against the brethren, and wound 
their weak conscience, ye sin against Christ (Ibid. ii. 12). Hence it is that Moses, when he said, Thou shalt 
not curse the deaf, at once added, Nor put a stumblingblock before the blind (Lev. xix. 14). For to curse 
the deaf is to disparage one who is absent and does not hear; but to put a stumbling-block before the blind 
is to act indeed with discernment, but yet to give cause of offence to him who has not the light of 
discernment. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


CONCERNING THE EXHORTATION TO BE ADDRESSED MANY AT ONCE, THAT IT MAY SO AID THE VIRTUES OF 
EACH AMONG THEM THAT VICES CONTRARY TO SUCH VIRTUES MAY NOT GROW UP THROUGH IT 


These are the things that a Bishop of souls should observe in the diversity of his preaching, that he may 
solicitously oppose suitable medicines to the diseases of his several hearers. But, whereas it is a matter of 
great anxiety, in exhorting individuals, to be of service to them according to their individual needs, since it 
is a very difficult thing to instruct each person in what concerns himself, dealing out due consideration to 
each case, it is yet far more difficult to admonish innumerable hearers labouring under various passions 
at one and the same time with one common exhortation. For in this case the speech is to be tempered with 
such art that, the vices of the hearers being diverse, it may be found suitable to them severally, and yet be 
not diverse from itself; that it pass indeed with one stroke through the midst of passions, but, after the 
manner of a two-edged sword, cut the swellings of carnal thoughts on either side; so that humility be so 
preached to the proud that yet fear be not increased in the timid; that confidence be so infused into the 
timid that yet the unbridled licence of the proud grow not; that solicitude in well doing be so preached to 
the listless and torpid that yet licence of immoderate action be not increased in the unquiet; that bounds 
be so set on the unquiet that yet careless torpor be not produced in the listless; that wrath be so 
extinguished in the impatient that yet negligence grow not in the easy and soft-hearted; that the soft- 
hearted be so inflamed to zeal that yet fire be not added to the wrathful; that liberality in giving be so 
infused into the niggardly that yet the reins of profusion be in no wise loosened to the prodigal; that 
frugality be so preached to the prodigal that yet care to keep perishable things be not increased in the 
niggardly; that marriage be so praised to the incontinent that yet those who are already continent be not 
called back to voluptuousness; that virginity of body be so praised to the continent that yet fecundity of 
the flesh come not to be despised by the married. Good things are so to be preached that ill things be not 
assisted sideways. The highest good is so to be praised that the lowest be not despaired of. The lowest is 
so to be cherished that there be no cessation of striving for the highest from the lowest being thought 
sufficient. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
OF THE EXHORTATION TO BE APPLIED TO ONE PERSON, WHO LABOURS UNDER CONTRARY PASSIONS 


It is indeed a serious labour for the preacher to keep an eye in his public preaching to the hidden 
affections and motives of individuals, and, after the manner of the palaestra, to turn himself with skill to 
either side: yet he is worn with much severer labour, when he is compelled to preach to one person who is 
subject to contrary vices. For it is commonly the case that some one is of too joyous a constitution, and yet 
sadness suddenly arising immoderately depresses him. The preacher, therefore, must give heed that the 
temporary sadness be so removed that the constitutional joyousness be not increased; and that the 
constitutional joyousness be so curbed that the temporary sadness be not aggravated. This man is 
burdened by a habit of immoderate precipitancy, and yet sometimes the power of a suddenly-born fear 
impedes his doing what ought to be done in haste. That man is burdened by a habit of immoderate fear, 
and yet sometimes is impelled in what he desires by the rashness of immoderate precipitancy. In the one, 
therefore, let the fear that suddenly arises be so repressed that his long-nourished precipitancy do not 
further grow. In the other let the precipitancy that suddenly arises be so repressed that yet the fear 
stamped on him by constitution do not gather strength. And, indeed, what is there strange in the 
physicians of souls being on their guard in these things, when those who heal not hearts but bodies 
govern themselves with so great skill of discernment? For it is often the case that extreme faintness 
weighs down a weak body, which faintness ought to be met by strong remedies; but yet the weak body 
cannot bear a strong remedy. He, therefore, who treats the case gives heed so to draw off the supervening 
malady that the pre-existing weakness of the body be in no wise increased, lest perchance the faintness 
should pass away with the life. He compounds, then, his remedy with such discernment as at one and the 
same time to meet both the faintness and the weakness. If, then, medicine for the body administered 
without division can be of service in a divided way, why should not medicine for the soul, applied in one 
and the same preaching, be of power to meet moral diseases in diverse directions: which medicine is the 
more subtle in its operation in that invisible things are dealt with? 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THAT SOMETIMES LIGHTER VICES ARE TO BE LEFT ALONE, THAT MORE GRIEVOUS ONES MAY BE REMOVED 


But since, when the sickness of two vices attacks a man, one presses upon him more lightly, and the other 
perchance more heavily, it is undoubtedly right to haste to the succour of that through which there is the 
more rapid tendency to death. And, if the one cannot be restrained from causing the death which is 
imminent unless the other which is contrary to it increase, the preacher must be content by skilful 
management in his exhortation to suffer one to increase, to the end that he may keep the other back from 
causing the death which is imminent. When he does this, he does not aggravate the disease, but preserves 
the life of his sufferer to whom he administers the medicine, that he may find a fitting time for searching 
out means of recovery. For there is often one who, while he puts no restraint on his gluttony in food, is 
presently pressed hard by the stings of lechery, which is on the point of overcoming him, and who, when, 
terrified by the fear of this struggle, he strives to restrain himself through abstinence, is harassed by the 
temptation of vain-glory: in which case certainly one vice is by no means extinguished unless the other be 
fostered. Which plague then should be the more ardently attacked but that which presses on the man the 


more dangerously? For it is to be tolerated that through the virtue of abstinence arrogance should 
meanwhile grow against one that is alive, lest through gluttony lechery should cut him off from life 
entirely. Hence it is that Paul, when he considered that his weak hearer would either continue to do evil or 
rejoice in the reward of human praise for well-doing, said, Wilt thou not be afraid of the power? Do that 
which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same (Rom. xiii. 3). For it is not that good things should 
be done in order that no human power may be feared, or that the glory of transitory praise may be 
thereby won; but, considering that the weak soul could not rise to so great strength as to shun at the 
same time both wickedness and praise, the excellent preacher in his admonition offered something and 
took away something. For by conceding mild ailments he drew off keener ones; that, since the mind could 
not rise all at once to the relinquishing of all its vices, it might, while left in familiarity with some one of 
them, be taken off without difficulty from another. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


THAT DEEP THINGS OUGHT NOT TO BE PREACHED AT ALL TO WEAK SOULS 


But the preacher should know how to avoid drawing the mind of his hearer beyond its strength, lest, so to 
speak, the string of the soul, when stretched more than it can bear, should be broken. For all deep things 
should be covered up before a multitude of hearers, and scarcely opened to a few. For hence the Truth in 
person says, Who, thinkest thou, is the faithful and wise steward, whom his Lord has appointed over his 
household, to give them their measure of wheat in due season? (Luke xii. 42). Now by a measure of wheat 
is expressed a portion of the Word, lest, when anything is given to a narrow heart beyond its capacity, it 
be spilt. Hence Paul says, I could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal. As it were to 
babes in Christ, I have given you milk to drink, and not meat (1 Cor. iii. 1, 2). Hence Moses, when he 
comes on from the sanctuary of God, veils his shining face before the people; because in truth He shews 
not to multitudes the secrets of inmost brightness (Exod. xxxiv. 33, 35). Hence it is enjoined on him by the 
Divine voice that if any one should dig a cistern, and not cover it, and an ox or ass should fall into it, he 
should pay the price (Exod. xxi. 33, 34), because when one who has arrived at the deep streams of 
knowledge covers them not up before the brutish hearts of his hearers, he is adjudged as liable to penalty, 
if through his words a soul, whether clean or unclean, be caught on a stumbling-stone. Hence it is said to 
the blessed Job, Who hath given understanding unto the cock? (Job xxxviii. 36). For a holy preacher, crying 
aloud in time of darkness, is as the cock crowing in the night, when he says, It is even now the hour for us 
to arise from sleep (Rom. xiii. 11). And again, Awake ye righteous, and sin not (1 Cor. xv. 34). But the cock 
is wont to utter loud chants in the deeper hours of the night; but, when the time of morning is already at 
hand, he frames small and slender tones; because, in fact, he who preaches aright cries aloud plainly to 
hearts that are still in the dark, and shews them nothing of hidden mysteries, that they may then hear the 
more subtle teachings concerning heavenly things, when they draw nigh to the light of truth. 


CHAPTER XL 
OF THE WORK AND THE VOICE OF PREACHING 


But in the midst of these things we are brought back by the earnest desire of charity to what we have 
already said above; that every preacher should give forth a sound more by his deeds than by his words, 
and rather by good living imprint footsteps for men to follow than by speaking shew them the way to walk 
in. For that cock, too, whom the Lord in his manner of speech takes to represent a good preacher, when 
he is now preparing to crow, first shakes his wings, and by smiting himself makes himself more awake; 
since it is surely necessary that those who give utterance to words of holy preaching should first be well 
awake in earnestness of good living, lest they rouse others with their voice while themselves torpid in 
performance; that they should first shake themselves up by lofty deeds, and then make others solicitous 
for good living; that they should first smite themselves with the wings of their thoughts; that whatsoever 
in themselves is unprofitably torpid they should discover by anxious investigation, and correct by strict 
animadversion, and then at length set in order the life of others by speaking; that they should take heed to 
punish their own faults by bewailings, and then denounce what calls for punishment in others; and that, 
before they give voice to words of exhortation, they should proclaim in their deeds all that they are about 
to speak. 


Part IV 


How the Preacher, When He Has Accomplished All Aright, Should Return to Himself, Lest 
Either His Life or His Preaching Lift Him Up 


But since often, when preaching is abundantly poured forth in fitting ways, the mind of the speaker is 
elevated in itself by a hidden delight in self-display, great care is needed that he may gnaw himself with 
the laceration of fear, lest he who recalls the diseases of others to health by remedies should himself swell 
through neglect of his own health; lest in helping others he desert himself, lest in lifting up others he fall. 
For to some the greatness of their virtue has often been the occasion of their perdition; causing them, 
while inordinately secure in confidence of strength, to die unexpectedly through negligence. For virtue 
strives with vices; the mind flatters itself with a certain delight in it; and it comes to pass that the soul of a 
well-doer casts aside the fear of its circumspection, and rests secure in self-confidence; and to it, now 
torpid, the cunning seducer enumerates all things that it has done well, and exalts it in swelling thoughts 
as though superexcellent beyond all beside. Whence it is brought about, that before the eyes of the just 
judge the memory of virtue is a pitfall of the soul; because, in calling to mind what it has done well, while 
it lifts itself up in its own eyes, it falls before the author of humility. For hence it is said to the soul that is 
proud, For that thou art more beautiful, go down, and sleep with the uncircumcised (Ezek. xxxii. 19): as if 
it were plainly said, Because thou liftest thyself up for the comeliness of thy virtues, thou art driven by thy 
very beauty to fall. Hence under the figure of Jerusalem the soul that is proud in virtue is reproved, when 
it is said, Thou wert perfect in my comeliness which I had put upon thee, saith the Lord, and having 
confidence in thy beauty thou hast committed fornication in thy renown (Ibid. xvi. 14, 15). For the mind is 
lifted up by confidence in its beauty, when, glad for the merits of its virtues, it glories within itself in 
security. But through this same confidence it is led to fornication; because, when the soul is deceived by 
its own thoughts, malignant spirits, which take possession of it, defile it through the seduction of 
innumerable vices. But it is to be noted that it is said, Thou hast committed fornication in thy renown: for 
when the soul leaves off regard for the supernal ruler, it forthwith seeks its own praise, and begins to 
arrogate to itself all the good which it has received for shewing forth the praise of the giver; it desires to 
spread abroad the glory of its own reputation, and busies itself to become known as one to be admired of 
all. In its renown, therefore, it commits fornication, in that, forsaking the wedlock of a lawful bed, it 
prostitutes itself to the defiling spirit in its lust of praise. Hence David says, He delivered their virtue into 
captivity, and their beauty into the enemy’s hands (Ps. lxvii. 61 ). For virtue is delivered into captivity and 
beauty into the enemy’s hands, when the old enemy gets dominion over the deceived soul because of 
elation in well doing. And yet this elation in virtue tempts somewhat, though it does not fully overcome, 
the mind even of the elect. 


But it, when lifted up, is forsaken, and, being forsaken, it is recalled to fear. For hence David says again, I 
said in mine abundance, I shall not be moved for ever (Ps. xxix. 7 ). But he added a little later what he 
underwent for having been puffed up with confidence in his virtue, Thou didst turn thy face from me, and 
I was troubled (Ibid. v. 8). As if he would say plainly, I believed myself strong in the midst of virtues, but, 
being forsaken, I become aware how great was my infirmity. Hence he says again, I have sworn and am 
stedfastly purposed to keep the judgments of thy righteousness (Ps. cxix. 106 ). But, because it was 
beyond his powers to continue the keeping which he sware, straightway, being troubled, he found his 
weakness. Whence also he all at once betook himself to the aid of prayer, saying, I am humbled all 
together; quicken me, O Lord, according to Thy word (Ibid. v. 107). But sometimes Divine government, 
before advancing a soul by gifts, recalls to it the memory of its infirmity, lest it be puffed up for the virtues 
it has received. Whence the Prophet Ezekiel, before being led to the contemplation of heavenly things, is 
first called a son of man; as though the Lord plainly admonished him, saying, Lest thou shouldest lift up 
thy heart in elation for these things which thou seest, perpend cautiously what thou art; that, when thou 
penetratest the highest things, thou mayest remember that thou art a man, to the end that, when rapt 
beyond thyself, thou mayest be recalled in anxiety to thyself by the curb of thine infirmity. Whence it is 
needful that, when abundance of virtues flatters us, the eye of the soul should return to its own 
weaknesses, and salubriously depress itself; that it should look, not at the right things that it has done, 
but those that it has left undone; so that, while the heart is bruised by recollection of infirmity, it may be 
the more strongly confirmed in virtue before the author of humility. For it is generally for this purpose 
that Almighty God, though perfecting in great part the minds of rulers, still in some small part leaves 
them imperfect; in order that, when they shine with wonderful virtues, they may pine with disgust at their 
own imperfection, and by no means lift themselves up for great things, while still labouring in their 
struggle against the least; but that, since they are not strong enough to overcome in what is last and 
lowest, they may not dare to glory in their chief performances. 


See now, good man, how, compelled by the necessity laid upon me by thy reproof, being intent on shewing 


what a Pastor ought to be, I have been as an ill-favoured painter pourtraying a handsome man; and how I 
direct others to the shore of perfection, while myself still tossed among the waves of transgressions. But 
in the shipwreck of this present life sustain me, I beseech thee, by the plank of thy prayer, that, since my 
own weight sinks me down, the hand of thy merit may raise me up. 


Register of the Epistles of Saint Gregory the Great 


and another writes, “In the name of Israel.” O good mother! I myself also wish to be put among the 
number of her sons, that I may be slain by her; I wish to be slain, that I may become a son. But does she 
merely murder her sons, or also torture them? For I hear God also, in another passage, say, “I will burn 
them as gold is burned, and will try them as silver is tried.” Certainly by the means of torture which fires 
and punishments supply, by the testing martyrdoms of faith. The apostle also knows what kind of God he 
has ascribed to us, when he writes: “If God spared not His own Son, but gave Him up for us, how did He 
not with Him also give us all things?” You see how divine Wisdom has murdered even her own proper, 
first-born and only Son, who is certainly about to live, nay, to bring back the others also into life. I can say 
with the Wisdom of God; It is Christ who gave Himself up for our offences. Already has Wisdom butchered 
herself also. The character of words depends not on the sound only, but on the meaning also, and they 
must be heard not merely by ears, but also by minds. He who does not understand, believes God to be 
cruel; although for him also who does not understand, an announcement has been made to restrain his 
harshness in understanding otherwise than aright. “For who,” says the apostle, “has known the mind of 
the Lord? or who has been His counsellor, to teach Him? or who has pointed out to Him the way of 
understanding?” But, indeed, the world has held it lawful for Diana of the Scythians, or Mercury of the 
Gauls, or Saturn of the Africans, to be appeased by human sacrifices; and in Latium to this day Jupiter has 
human blood given him to taste in the midst of the city; and no one makes it a matter of discussion, or 
imagines that it does not occur for some reason, or that it occurs by the will of his God, without having 
value. If our God, too, to have a sacrifice of His own, had required martyrdoms for Himself, who would 
have reproached Him for the deadly religion, and the mournful ceremonies, and the altar-pyre, and the 
undertaker-priest, and not rather have counted happy the man whom God should have devoured? 


CHAPTER VIII 


We keep therefore the one position, and, in respect of this question only, summon to an encounter, 
whether martyrdoms have been commanded by God, that you may believe that they have been 
commanded by reason, if you know that they have been commanded by Him, because God will not 
command ought without reason. Since the death of His own saints is precious is His sight, as David sings, 
it is not, I think, that one which falls to the lot of men generally, and is a debt due by all (rather is that one 
even disgraceful on account of the trespass, and the desert of condemnation to which it is to be traced), 
but that other which is met in this very work—in bearing witness for religion, and maintaining the fight of 
confession in behalf of righteousness and the sacrament. As saith Esaias, “See how the righteous man 
perisheth, and no one layeth it to heart; and righteous men are taken away, and no one considereth it: for 
from before the face of unrighteousness the righteous man perisheth, and he shall have honour at his 
burial.” Here, too, you have both an announcement of martyrdoms, and of the recompense they bring. 
From the beginning, indeed, righteousness suffers violence. Forthwith, as soon as God has begun to be 
worshipped, religion has got ill-will for her portion. He who had pleased God is slain, and that by his 
brother. Beginning with kindred blood, in order that it might the more easily go in quest of that of 
strangers, ungodliness made the object of its pursuit, finally, that not only of righteous persons, but even 
of prophets also. David is persecuted; Elias put to flight; Jeremias stoned; Esaias cut asunder; Zacharias 
butchered between the altar and the temple, imparting to the hard stones lasting marks of his blood. That 
person himself, at the close of the law and the prophets, and called not a prophet, but a messenger, is, 
suffering an ignominious death, beheaded to reward a dancing-girl. And certainly they who were wont to 
be led by the Spirit of God used to be guided by Himself to martyrdoms; so that they had even already to 
endure what they had also proclaimed as requiring to be borne. Wherefore the brotherhood of the three 
also, when the dedication of the royal image was the occasion of the citizens being pressed to offer 
worship, knew well what faith, which alone in them had not been taken captive, required,—namely, that 
they must resist idolatry to the death. For they remembered also the words of Jeremias writing to those 
over whom that captivity was impending: “And now ye shall see borne upon (men’s) shoulders the gods of 
the Babylonians, of gold and silver and wood, causing fear to the Gentiles. Beware, therefore, that ye also 
do not be altogether like the foreigners, and be seized with fear while ye behold crowds worshipping 
those gods before and behind, but say in your mind, Our duty is to worship Thee, O Lord.” Therefore, 
having got confidence from God, they said, when with strength of mind they set at defiance the king’s 
threats against the disobedient: “There is no necessity for our making answer to this command of yours. 
For our God whom we worship is able to deliver us from the furnace of fire and from your hands; and then 
it will be made plain to you that we shall neither serve your idol, nor worship your golden image which 
you have set up.” O martyrdom even without suffering perfect! Enough did they suffer! enough were they 
burned, whom on this account God shielded, that it might not seem that they had given a false 
representation of His power. For forthwith, certainly, would the lions, with their pent-up and wonted 
savageness, have devoured Daniel also, a worshipper of none but God, and therefore accused and 
demanded by the Chaldeans, if it had been right that the worthy anticipation of Darius concerning God 
should have proved delusive. For the rest, every preacher of God, and every worshipper also, such as, 
having been summoned to the service of idolatry, had refused compliance, ought to have suffered, 
agreeably to the tenor of that argument too, by which the truth ought to have been recommended both to 
those who were then living and to those following in succession,—(namely), that the suffering of its 
defenders themselves bespeak trust for it, because nobody would have been willing to be slain but one 
possessing the truth. Such commands as well as instances, remounting to earliest times, show that 
believers are under obligation to suffer martyrdom. 


Book I 


The Month of September, Indiction IX., Being the First Year of His Ordination 


EPISTLE I 
TO ALL THE BISHOPS OF SICILY 


Gregory, servant of the servants of God , to all the bishops constituted throughout Sicily. 


We have plainly perceived it to be very necessary that, even as our predecessors thought fit to do, we 
should commit all things to one and the same person; and that, where we cannot be present ourselves, our 
authority should be represented through him to whom we send our instructions. Wherefore, with the help 
of God, we have appointed Peter, subdeacon of our See, our delegate in the province of Sicily. Nor can we 
doubt as to the conduct of him to whom, with the help of God, we are known to have committed the 
charge of the whole patrimony of our church. 


This also we have plainly perceived to be a thing that ought to be done; that once in the year your whole 
fraternity should assemble, at Syracuse or Catana, receiving, as we have charged him, the honour due to 
you; to the end that, together with the aforesaid Peter, subdeacon of our See, you may settle with due 
discretion whatever things pertain to the advantage of the churches of the province, or to the relief of the 
necessities of the poor and oppressed, or to the admonition of all, and the correction of those whose 
transgressions may peradventure be proved. From which council far be animosities, which are the 
nutriment of crimes, and may inward grudges die away, and that discord of souls which is beyond 
measure execrable. Let concord well-pleasing to God, and charity, approve you as His priests. Conduct all 
things, therefore, with such deliberation and calmness that yours may most worthily be called an 
Episcopal Council. 


EPISTLE II 


TO JUSTINUS, PRAETOR OF SICILY 
Gregory to Justinus, Praetor of Sicily. 


What my tongue speaks my conscience approves; since even before you had become engaged in the 
employments of any office of dignity, I have greatly loved and greatly respected you. For the very modesty 
of your deportment made certain incipient claims on affection even from one who had been loth. And, 
when I heard that you had come to administer the praetorship of Sicily, I greatly rejoiced. But, since I 
have discovered that a certain ill-feeling is creeping in between you and the ecclesiastics, I have been 
exceedingly distressed. But now that you are occupied with the charge of civil administration, and I with 
the care of this ecclesiastical government, we can properly love one another in particular so far as we do 
no harm to the general community. Wherefore I beseech you by Almighty God, before Whose tremendous 
judgment we must give account of our deeds, that your Glory have always the fear of Him before your 
eyes, and never allow anything to come in whereby even slight dissension may arise between us. Let no 
gains draw you aside to injustice; let not either the threats or the favours of any one cause you to deviate 
from the path of rectitude. See how short life is: think, ye that exercise judicial authority, before what 
judge ye must at some time go. It is therefore to be diligently considered that we shall leave all gains 
behind us here, and that of harmful gains we shall carry with us to the judgment the pleas only that are 
against us for them. Those advantages, then, are to be sought by us which death may in no wise take 
away, but which the end of the present life may shew to be such as will endure for ever. 


As to what you write concerning the corn, the magnificent Citonatus asserts very differently that no more 
has been transmitted than what was supplied for replenishing the public granary in satisfaction of what 
was due for the past indiction. Give attention to this matter, since, if what is transmitted be at all 
defective, it will be the death not of any one single person only, but of the whole people together . 


Now for the management of the patrimony of Sicily I have sent, as I think under the guidance of God, such 
a man as you will be in entire accord with, if you are a lover of what is right, as I have found you to be. 
Moreover, as to your desire that I should remember you kindly, I confess the truth when I say that, unless 
any injustice should creep in from the snares of the ancient foe, I have learnt thy Glory’s modesty to be 
such that I shah not blush to be thy friend. 


EPISTLE III 


TO PAUL, SCHOLASTICUS 


Gregory to Paul, &c. 


However strangers smile upon me on account of the dignity of my priestly office, this I take not much 
account of; but I do grieve not a little at your smiling upon me on this account, seeing that you know what 
I long for, and yet suppose me to have received advancement. For to me it would have been the highest 
advancement, if what I wished could have been fulfilled; if I could have accomplished my desire, which 
you have been long acquainted with, in the enjoyment of longed-for rest. Yet, since I am now detained in 
the city of Rome, tied by the chains of this dignity, I have something wherein I may even rejoice in 
addressing your Glory, seeing that, when the most eminent lord the ex-consul Leo comes, I suspect that 
you will not remain in Sicily; and when thou thyself also, tied by thine own dignity, shalt come to be 
detained in Rome, thou wilt come to know what sorrow and what bitterness I suffer. But when the 
magnificent Lord Maurentius, the Chartularius, comes to you, I pray thee concur with him in regard to the 
present straits of the Roman city, since outside we are stabbed without cease by hostile swords. But we 
are still more heavily pressed by danger within through a sedition of the soldiers. Further, we commend to 
your Glory in all respects Peter our sub-deacon, whom we have sent to rule the patrimony of the Church. 


EPISTLE IV 


TO JOHN, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
Gregory to John, Bishop of Constantinople. 


If the virtue of charity consists in the love of one’s neighbour, and we are commanded to love our 
neighbours as ourselves, how is it that your Blessedness does not love me even as yourself? For I know 
with what ardour, with what anxiety, you wished to fly from the burden of the episcopate; and yet you 
made no opposition to this same burden of the episcopate being imposed on me. It is evident, then, that 
you do not love me as yourself, seeing that you have wished me to take on myself that load which you 
were unwilling should be imposed on you. But since I, unworthy and weak, have taken charge of an old 
and grievously shattered ship (for on all sides the waves enter, and the planks, battered by a daily and 
violent storm, sound of shipwreck), I beseech thee by Almighty God to stretch out the hand of thy prayer 
to me in this my danger, since thou canst pray the more strenuously as thou standest further removed 
from the confusion of the tribulations which we suffer in this land. 


My synodical epistle I will transmit with all possible speed, having despatched Bacauda, our brother and 
fellow-bishop, immediately after my ordination, as the bearer of this letter, while pressed by many and 
serious engagements. 


EPISTLE V 
TO THEOCTISTA, SISTER OF THE EMPEROR 


Gregory to Theoctista, &c. 


With how great devotion my mind prostrates itself before your Venerableness I cannot fully express in 
words; nor yet do I labour to give utterance to it, since, even though I were silent, you read in your heart 
your own sense of my devotion. I wonder, however, that you withdrew your countenance, till of late 
bestowed on me, from this my recent engagement in the pastoral office; wherein, under colour of 
episcopacy, I have been brought back to the world; in which I am involved in such great earthly cares as I 
do not at all remember having been subjected to even in a lay state of life. For I have lost the deep joys of 
my quiet, and seem to have risen outwardly while inwardly falling down. Whence I grieve to find myself 
banished far from the face of my Maker. For I used to strive daily to win my way outside the world, outside 
the flesh; to drive all phantasms of the body from the eyes of my soul, and to see incorporeally supernal 
joys; and not only with my voice but in the core of my heart I used to say, My heart hath said unto Thee, I 
have sought Thy face, Thy face, Lord, will I seek (Ps. xxvi. 8). Moreover desiring nothing, fearing nothing, 
in this world, I seemed to myself to stand on a certain summit of things, so that I almost believed to be 
fulfilled in me what I had learnt of the Lord’s promise through the prophet, I will lift thee up upon the 
high places of the earth (Isai. lviii. 14). For he is lifted up upon the high places of the earth who treads 
under foot through looking down upon them in his mind even the very things of the present world which 
seem lofty and glorious. But, having been suddenly dashed from this summit of things by the whirlwind of 
this trial, I have fallen into fears and tremors, since, even though I have no fears for myself, I am greatly 
afraid for those who have been committed to me. On every side I am tossed by the waves of business, and 
sunk by storms, so that I may truly say, I am come into the depth of the sea, and the storm hath 
overwhelmed me (Ps. Ixviii. 3 ). After business I long to return to my heart; but, driven therefrom by vain 
tumults of thoughts, I am unable to return. From this cause, then, that which is within me is made to be 
far from me, so that I cannot obey the prophetic voice which says, Return to your heart, transgressors 
(Isai. xlvi. 8). But, pressed by foolish thoughts, I am impelled only to exclaim, My heart hath failed me (Ps. 


xxxix. 13 ). I have loved the beauty of the contemplative life as a Rachel, barren, but keen of sight and fair 
(Gen. xxix.), who, though in her quietude she is less fertile, yet sees the light more keenly. But, by what 
judgment I know not, Leah has been coupled with me in the night, to wit, the active life; fruitful, but 
tender-eyed; seeing less, but bringing forth more. I have longed to sit at the feet of the Lord with Mary, to 
take in the words of His mouth; and lo, I am compelled to serve with Martha in external affairs, to be 
careful and troubled about many things (Luke x. 39, seq.). A legion of demons having been, as I believed, 
cast out of me, I wished to forget those whom I had known, and to rest at the feet of the Saviour; and lo it 
is said to me, so as to compel me against my will, Return to thine house, and declare how great things the 
Lord hath done for thee (Mark v. 19). But who in the midst of so many earthly cares may be able to preach 
the wondrous works of God, it being already difficult for me even to call them to mind? For, pressed as I 
am in this office of dignity by a crowd of secular occupations, I see myself to be of those of whom it is 
written, While they were being raised up thou didst cast them down (Ps. lxxii. 18 ). For he said not, Thou 
didst cast them down after they had been raised up, but while they were being raised up; because all bad 
men fall inwardly, while through the support of temporal dignity they seem outwardly to rise. Wherefore 
their very raising up is their fall, because, while they rely on false glory, they are emptied of true glory. 
Hence, again, he says, Consuming away as smoke shall they consume away (Ps. xxxvi. 20 ). For smoke in 
rising consumes away, and in extending itself vanishes. And so indeed it comes to pass when present 
felicity accompanies the life of a sinner, since whereby he is shewn to be exalted, thereby it is brought 
about that he should cease to be. Hence, again, it is written, My God, make them like a wheel (Ps. Ixxxii. 
14 ). For a wheel is lifted up in its hinder parts, and in its fore parts falls. But to us the things that are 
behind are the goods of the present world, which we leave behind us; but the things that are before are 
those which are eternal and permanent, to which we are called, as Paul bears witness, saying, Forgetting 
those things which are behind, and reaching forth to those things which are before (Phil. iii. 13). The 
sinner, therefore, when he is advanced in the present life, is made to be as a wheel, since, while falling in 
the things which are before, he is lifted up in the things which are behind. For, when he enjoys in this life 
the glory which he must leave behind, he falls from that which comes after this life. There are indeed 
many who know how so to control their outward advancement as by no means to fall inwardly thereby. 
Whence it is written, God casteth not away the mighty, seeing that He also Himself is mighty (Job xxxvi. 
5). And it is said through Solomon, A man of understanding shall possess governments (Prov. i. 5). But to 
me these things are difficult, since they are also exceedingly burdensome; and what the mind has not 
received willingly it does not control fitly. Lo, our most serene Lord the Emperor has ordered an ape to be 
made a lion. And, indeed, in virtue of his order it can be called a lion, but a lion it cannot be made. 
Wherefore his Piety must needs himself take the blame of all my faults and short-comings, having 
committed a ministry of power to a weak agent. 


EPISTLE VI 


TO NARSES, PATRICIAN 


Gregory to Narses, &c. 


In describing loftily the sweetness of contemplation, you have renewed the groans of my fallen state, since 
I hear what I have lost inwardly while mounting outwardly, though undeserving, to the topmost height of 
rule. Know then that I am stricken with so great sorrow that I can scarcely speak; for the dark shades of 
grief block up the eyes of my soul. Whatever is beheld is sad, whatever is thought delightful appears to my 
heart lamentable. For I reflect to what a dejected height of external advancement I have mounted in 
falling from the lofty height of my rest. And, being sent for my faults into the exile of employment from the 
face of my Lord, I say with the prophet, in the words, as it were of destroyed Jerusalem, He who should 
comfort me hath departed far from me (Lam. i. 16). But when, in seeking a similitude to express my 
condition and title, you frame periods and declamations in your letter, certainly, dearest brother, you call 
an ape a lion. Herein we see that you do as we often do, when we call mangy whelps pards or tigers. For I, 
my good man, have, as it were, lost my children, since through earthly cares I have lost works of 
righteousness. Therefore call me not Noemi, that is fair; but call me Mara, for I am full of bitterness (Ruth 
i. 20). But as to your saying that I ought not to have written, “That you should plough with bubali in the 
Lord’s field,” seeing that when in the sheet shewn to the blessed Peter both bubali and all wild beasts 
were presented to view; thou knowest thyself that it is subjoined, Slay and eat (Acts x. 13). Thou, then, 
who hadst not yet slain these beasts, why didst thou already wish to eat them through obedience? Or 
knowest thou not that the beast about which thou wrotest refused to be slain by the sword of thy mouth? 
Thou must needs, then, satisfy the hunger of thy desire with those whom thou hast been able to prick and 
slay (Lit., to slay through compunction) . 


Further, as to the case of our brethren, I think that, if God gives aid, it will be as thou hast written. It was 
not, however, by any means right for me to write about it at present to our most serene lords, since at the 
very outset one should not begin with complaints. But I have written to my well-beloved son, the deacon 
Honoratus , that he should mention the matter to them in a suitable manner at a seasonable time, and 
speedily inform me of their reply. I beg greetings to be given in my behalf to the lord Alexander, the lord 
Theodorus , my son Marinus, the lady Esicia, the lady Eudochia, and the lady Dominica. 


EPISTLE VII 


TO ANASTASIUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH 


Gregory to Anastasius, &c. 


I have found what your Blessedness has written to be as rest to the weary, as health to the sick, as a 
fountain to the thirsty, as shade to the oppressed with heat. For those words of yours did not seem even to 
be expressed by the tongue of the flesh, inasmuch as you so disclosed the spiritual love which you bear 
me as if your soul itself were speaking. But very hard was that which followed, in that your love enjoined 
me to bear earthly burdens, and that, having first loved me spiritually, you afterwards, loving me as | think 
in temporal wise, pressed me down to the ground with the burden you laid upon me; so that, losing utterly 
all uprightness of soul, and forfeiting the keen vision of contemplation, I may say, not in the spirit of 
prophecy, but from experience, I am bowed down and brought low altogether (Ps. cxviii. 107 ). For indeed 
such great burdens of business press me down that my mind can in no wise lift itself up to heavenly 
things. I am tossed by the billows of a multitude of affairs, and, after the ease of my former quiet, am 
afflicted by the storms of a tumultuous life, so that I may truly say, I am come into the depth of the sea, 
and the storm hath overwhelmed me (Ps. lxviii. 3 ). Stretch out, therefore, the hand of your prayer to me 
in my danger, you that stand on the shore of virtue. But as to your calling me the mouth and the lantern of 
the Lord, and alleging that I profit many, this also adds to the load of my iniquities, that, when my iniquity 
ought to have been chastised, I receive praises instead of chastisement. But with what a bustle of earthly 
business I am distracted in this place, I cannot express in words; yet you can gather it from the shortness 
of this letter, in which I say so little to him who I love above all others. Further, I apprize you that I have 
requested our most serene lords with all possible urgency to allow you to come to the threshold of Peter, 
the prince of the apostles, with your dignity restored to you, and to live here with me so long as it may 
please God; to the end that, as long as I am accounted worthy of seeing you, we may relieve the weariness 
of our pilgrimage by speaking to each other of the heavenly country. 


EPISTLE IX 
TO PETER THE SUBDEACON 


Gregory to Peter, &c. 


Gregory, a servant of God, presbyter and abbot of the monastery of Saint Theodore in the province of 
Sicily constituted in the territory of Panormus, has given us to understand that men of the farm of 
Fulloniacus, which belongs to the holy Roman Church, are endeavouring to encroach on the boundaries of 
the farm of Gerdinia, bordering on the said farm of the holy Roman Church, which they [i.e. monks of St. 
Theodore] have possessed without dispute for innumerable years. And for this cause we desire you to go 
to the city of Panormus, and investigate the question in such sort (with the view of the right of possession 
remaining with those who have had it heretofore) that, if you shall find that the aforesaid monastery of 
Saint Theodore has possessed the boundaries concerning which the dispute has arisen without 
disturbance for forty years, you shall not allow it to suffer any damage, even though it were to the 
advantage of the holy Roman Church, but provide in all ways for its undisturbed security. But, if the 
agents of the holy Roman Church should shew that the monastery has not been in possession without 
dispute of its right for forty years, but that any question has been raised within that time concerning the 
said boundaries, let it be set at rest peaceably and legally by arbitrators chosen for the purpose. For not 
only do we wish that questions of wrong-doing that have never yet been mooted should be raised, but also 
that such as have been raised by others than ourselves should be speedily set at rest. Let thy experience, 
therefore, cause all to be so effectively adjusted, that no question relating to this matter may be hereafter 
referred to us again. Further, we desire that the testament of Bacauda, late Xenodochus, continue valid as 
when first made. 


The month of November: ninth Indiction. 


EPISTLE X 


TO BACAUDA AND AGNELLUS, BISHOPS 


Gregory to Bacauda, &c. 


The Hebrews dwelling in Terracina have petitioned us for licence to hold, under our authority, the site of 
their synagogue which they have held hitherto. But, inasmuch as we have been informed that the same 
site is so near to the church that even the sound of their psalmody reaches it, we have written to our 
brother and fellow-bishop Peter that, if it is the case that the voices from the said place are heard in the 
church, the Jews must cease to worship there. Therefore let your Fraternity, with our above-named 
brother and fellow-bishop, diligently inspect this place, and if you find that there has been any annoyance 
to the church, provide another place within the fortress, where the aforesaid Hebrews may assemble, so 
that they may be able to celebrate their ceremonies without impediment . But let your Fraternity provide 
such a place, in case of their being deprived of this one, that there be no cause of complaint in future. But 


we forbid the aforesaid Hebrews to be oppressed or vexed unreasonably; but, as they are permitted, in 
accordance with justice, to live under the protection of the Roman laws, let them keep their observances 
as they have learnt them, no one hindering them: yet let it not be allowed them to have Christian slaves. 


EPISTLE XI 


TO CLEMENTINA, PATRICIAN 
Gregory to Clementina, &c. 


Having received your Glory’s letter speaking of the passing away of the late Eutherius of magnificent 
memory, we give you to understand that our mind no less than yours is disturbed by such a sorrow, in that 
we see how men of approved repute are by degrees removed from this world, whose ruin is already 
evidenced in the actual effects of the causes thereof. But it becomes us to withdraw ourselves from it by 
the wise precaution of conversion , lest it involve us too in its own ruin. And indeed our sorrow for the loss 
of friends ought to be the more tolerable as our condition of mortality requires from us that we should 
lose them. Nevertheless, for the loss of aid to our carnal life He Who granted permission for its removal is 
powerful to console, and to come Himself as a comforter into the vacant place. 


That we are unable to accede to your request that the deacon Anatholius should be sent to you is due to 
the circumstances of the case, and not to any rigorous austerity. For we have appointed him our steward , 
having committed our episcopal residence to his management. 


EPISTLE XII 


TO JOHN, BISHOP OF URBS VETUS (ORVIETO) 
Gregory to John, &c. 


Agapitus, abbot of the monastery of St. George, informs us that he endures many grievances from your 
Holiness; and not only in things that might be of service to the monastery in time of need, but that you 
even prohibit the celebration of masses in the said monastery, and also interdict burial of the dead there. 
Now, if this is so, we exhort you to desist from such inhumanity, and allow the dead to be buried, and 
masses to be celebrated there without any further opposition, lest the aforesaid venerable Agapitus 
should be compelled to complain anew concerning the matters referred to. 


EPISTLE XVI 


TO SEVERUS, BISHOP OF AQUILEIA 


Gregory to Severus, &c. 


As, when one who walks through devious ways takes anew the right path, the Lord embraces him with all 
eagerness, so afterwards, when one deserts the way of truth, He is more saddened with grief for him than 
He rejoiced over him with joy when he turned from error; since it is a less degree of sin not to know the 
truth than not to abide in it when known: and what is committed in error is one thing, but what is 
perpetrated knowingly is another. And we, from having formerly rejoiced in thy being incorporated in the 
unity of the Church, are now the more abundantly distressed for thy dissociation from the catholic society. 
Accordingly we desire thee, at the instance of the bearer of these presents, according to the command of 
the most Christian and most serene Emperor, to come with thy adherents to the threshold of the blessed 
Apostle Peter, that, a synod being assembled by the will of God, judgment may be passed concerning the 
doubt that is entertained among you. 


EPISTLE XVII 
TO ALL THE BISHOPS OF ITALY 


Gregory to all, &c. 


Inasmuch as the abominable Autharit during this Easter solemnity which has been lately completed, 
forbade children of Lombards being baptized in the catholic faith, for which sin the Divine Majesty cut 
him off, so that he should not see the solemnity of another Easter, it becomes your Fraternity to warn all 
the Lombards in your districts, seeing that grievous mortality is everywhere imminent, that they should 
reconcile these their children who have been baptized in Arian heresy to the catholic faith, and so 
appease the wrath of the Almighty Lord which hangs over them. Warn, then, those whom you can; with all 
the power of persuasion you possess seize on them, and bring them to a right faith; preach to them 
eternal life without end; that, when you shall come into the sight of the strict judge, you may be able, in 
consequence of your solicitude, to shew in your own persons a shepherd’s gains. 


EPISTLE XVIII 


TO PETER THE SUBDEACON 


Gregory to Peter, &c. 


We have been informed that Marcellus of the Barutanian Church, who has had penance assigned him in 
the monastery of Saint Adrian in the same city of Panormus, not only is in want of food, but also suffers 
inconvenience from scarcity of clothing. Therefore we hold it necessary to enjoin your Activity by this 
present order to appoint for him as much as you may see to be needful in the way of food, clothing and 
bedding for his own maintenance, and provision for his servant; so that his want and nakedness may be 
provided for with such timely care that what you assign to this same man may be reckoned afterwards to 
your own account. So act, therefore, that you may both fulfil our command, and also by ordering this very 
thing well you may be able yourself to partake of the profit of the same. Further, there is this other matter 
that we enjoin you to look to without regard to the old custom that has now grown up; namely, that if any 
cities in the province of Sicily, for their sins, are known to be without pastoral government through the 
lapses of their priests, you should see whether there be any worthy of the office of priesthood among the 
clergy of the churches themselves, or out of the monasteries, and, after first enquiring into the gravity of 
their behaviour, send them to us, that the flock of each place may not be found destitute for any length of 
time through the lapse of its pastor. But if you should discover any vacant place in which no one of the 
same church is found fitted for such a dignity, send us word after the like careful enquiry, that some one 
may be provided whom God may have judged worthy of such ordination. For it is not right that from the 
deviation of one the Lord’s flock should be in danger of wandering abroad among precipices without a 
shepherd. For thus both the administration of places will go on, and there will remain no suspicion of the 
lapsed being restored to their former rank; and so may they repent the better. 


EPISTLE XIX 


TO NATALIS, BISHOP OF SALONA 


Gregory to Natalis, &c. 


The acts of your synod which you have transmitted to us, in which the Archdeacon Honoratus is 
condemned, we perceive to be full of the seed of strifes, seeing that the same person is at one and the 
same time advanced to the dignity of the priesthood against his will, and removed from the office of the 
diaconate as though unworthy of it. And, as it is just that no one who is unwilling should be advanced by 
compulsion, so I think we must be of opinion that no one who is innocent should be deposed from the 
ministry of his order unjustly. Nevertheless, since discord hateful to God excuses thy part in the 
transaction, we admonish thee to restore his place and administration to the Archdeacon Honoratus, and 
agree to supply him with attendance sufficient for his divine ministry. If cause of offence is still fomented 
between you, let the aforesaid Archdeacon submit himself to our audience and enquiry, when admonished 
to do so, and let thy love send to us a person instructed in the case, that in the presence of both, the Lord 
assisting us, we may be able to decide what justice approves without respect of persons. 


EPISTLE XX 


TO HONORATUS, DEACON OF SALONA 


Gregory to Honoratus, &c. 


Having read the contradictory letters which thou and thy bishop have addressed to us against each other, 
we grieve that there is so little charity between you. Nevertheless we enjoin thee to continue in the 
administration of thy office, and, if the cause of offence between you can, under the power of grace, be 
settled on the spot, we believe it will be greatly to the advantage of your souls. But in case the discord 
between you has so set you in arms against each other that you have no will to allay the swelling of your 
offence, do thou without delay come to be heard before us, and let thy bishop send to us on his own behalf 
such person as he may choose, furnished with instructions; that, after minutely considering the whole 
case, we may settle what may appear fit between the parties. But we would have thee know that we shall 
make strict enquiry of thee on all points, as to whether the ornaments , either those of thine own church, 
or such as have been collected from various churches, are being now kept with all care and fidelity. For, if 
any of them shall be found to have been lost through negligence or through any person’s dishonesty, thou 
wilt be involved in the guilt of this, being, in virtue of thy office of Archdeacon, peculiarly responsible for 
the custody of the said church. 


EPISTLE XXxI 


TO NATALIS, BISHOP OF SALONA 


Gregory to Natalis, &c. 


We have received at the hands of the deacon Stephen, whom you sent to us, the letters of thy Reverence, 
wherein you congratulate us on our promotion. And truly what has been offered in the kindness and 
earnestness of charity demands full credence, reason having prompted your pontifical order to rejoice 
with us. We therefore, being cheered by your greeting, declare in conscience that I undertook the burden 
of dignity with a sick heart. But, seeing that I could not resist the divine decrees, I have recovered a more 
cheerful frame of mind. Wherefore we write to entreat your Reverence that both we and the Christian 
flock committed to our care may enjoy the succour of your prayers, to the end that in the security of that 
protection we may have power to overcome the hurricanes of these times. 


The month of February, ninth indiction. 


EPISTLE XXV 


TO JOHN, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE, AND THE OTHER PATRIARCHS 


Gregory, to John of Constantinople, Eulogius of Alexandria, Gregory of Antioch, John of Jerusalem, and 
Anastasias, Ex-Patriarch of Antioch. A paribus . 


When I consider how, unworthy as I am, and resisting with my whole soul, I have been compelled to bear 
the burden of pastoral care, a darkness of sorrow comes over me, and my sad heart sees nothing else but 
the shadows which allow nothing to be seen. For to what end is a bishop chosen of the Lord but to be an 
intercessor for the offences of the people? With what confidence, then, can I come as an intercessor for 
the sins of others to Him before Whom I am not secure about my own? If perchance any one should ask 
me to become his intercessor with a great man who was incensed against him, and to myself unknown, I 
should at once reply, I cannot go to intercede for you, having no knowledge of that man from familiar 
acquaintance with him. If then, as man with man, I should properly blush to become an intercessor with 
one on whom I had no claim, how great is the audacity of my obtaining the place of intercessor for the 
people with God, whose friendship I am not assured of through the merit of my life! And in this matter I 
find a still more serious cause of alarm, since we all know well that, when one who is in disfavour is sent 
to intercede with an incensed person, the mind of the latter is provoked to still greater severity. And I am 
greatly afraid lest the community of believers, whose offences the Lord has so far indulgently borne with, 
should perish through the addition of my guilt to theirs. But, when in one way or another I suppress this 
fear, and with mind consoled give myself to the care of my pontifical office, Iam deterred by consideration 
of the immensity of this very task. 


“For indeed I consider with myself what watchful care is needed that a ruler may be pure in thought, chief 
in action, discreet in keeping silence, profitable in speech, a near neighbour to every one in sympathy, 
exalted above all in contemplation, a companion of good livers through humility, unbending against the 
vices of evil-doers through zeal for righteousness .” All which things when I try to search out with subtle 
investigation, the very wideness of the consideration cramps me in the particulars. For, as I have already 
said, there is need of the greatest care that “the ruler be pure in thought, &c.” [A long passage, thus 
beginning, and ending with “beyond the limit of order,” is found also in Regula Pastoralis, Pt. II. ch. 2, 
which see. ] 


Again, when I betake myself to consider the works required of the pastor, I weigh within myself what 
intent care is to be taken that he be “chief in action, to the end that by his living, he may point out the way 
of life to them that are put under him, &c.” [See Reg. Past., Pt. II. ch. 3, to the end.] 


Again, when I betake myself to consider the duty of the pastor as to speech and silence, I weigh within 
myself with trembling care how very necessary it is that he should be discreet in keeping silence and 
profitable in speech, “lest he either utter what ought to be suppressed or suppress what ought to be 
uttered, &c.” [See Reg. Past., III., 4, down to “keep the unity of the faith.”] 


Again, when I betake myself to consider what manner of man the ruler ought to be in sympathy, and what 
in contemplation, I weigh within myself that he “should be a near neighbour to every one in sympathy, and 
exalted above all in contemplation, to the end that through the bowels of loving-kindness, &c.” [See Reg. 
Past, Pt. II. ch. 5, to the end.] 


Again, when I betake myself to consider what manner of man the ruler ought to be in humility, and what 
in strictness, I weigh within myself how necessary it is that he “should be, through humility, a companion 
to good livers, and, through the zeal of righteousness rigid against the vices of evil-doers &c.” [See Regula 
Pastoralis, Pt. II. ch. 6, down to “towards the perverse;” there being only a slight variation, not affecting 
the sense, in the wording of the concluding clause.] For hence it is that “Peter who had received from 
God, &c.” [See Reg. Past., Pt. II. ch. 6, down to “dominates over vices rather than over his brethren.”] He 
orders well the authority he has received who has learnt both to maintain it and to keep it in check. He 
orders it well who knows how both through it to tower above sins, and with it to set himself on an equality 
with other men. 


Moreover, the virtue of humility ought to be so maintained that the rights of government be not relaxed; 
lest, when any prelate has lowered himself more than is becoming, he be unable to restrain the life of his 


subordinates under the bond of discipline; and the severity of discipline is to be so maintained that 
gentleness be not wholly lost through the over-kindling of zeal. For often vices shew themselves off as 
virtues, so that niggardliness would fain appear as frugality, extravagance as liberality, cruelty as 
righteous zeal, laxity as loving-kindness. Wherefore both discipline and mercy are far from what they 
should be, if one be maintained without the other. But there ought to be kept up with great skill of 
discernment both mercy justly considerate, and discipline smiting kindly. “For hence it is that, as the 
Truth teaches (Luke x. 34), the man is brought by the care of the Samaritan, &c.” [See Reg. Past., Pt. II. 
ch. 6, down to “manna of sweetness.” ] 


Thus, having undertaken the burden of pastoral care, when I consider all these things and many others of 
like kind, I seem to be what I cannot be, especially as in this place whosoever is called a Pastor is 
onerously occupied by external cares; so that it often becomes uncertain whether he exercises the 
function of a pastor or of an earthly noble. And indeed whosoever is set over his brethren to rule them 
cannot be entirely free from external cares; and yet there is need of exceeding care lest he be pressed 
down by them too much. “Whence it is rightly said to Ezekiel, The priests shall not shave their heads, &c.” 
[See Reg. Past., Pt. II., ch. 7, to the end.] 


But in this place I see that no such discreet management is possible, since cases of such importance hang 
over me daily as to overwhelm the mind, while they kill the bodily life. Wherefore, most holy brother, I 
beseech thee by the Judge who is to come, by the assembly of many thousand angels, by the Church of the 
firstborn who are written in heaven, help me, who am growing weary under this burden of pastoral care, 
with the intercession of thy prayer, lest its weight oppress me beyond my strength. But, being mindful of 
what is written, Pray for one another, that ye may be healed (James v. 16), I give also what I ask for. But I 
shall receive what I give. For, while we are joined to you through the aid of prayer, we hold as it were each 
other by the hand while walking through slippery places, and it comes to pass, through a great provision 
of charity, that the foot of each is the more firmly planted in that one leans upon the other. 


Besides, since with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation, I confess that I receive and revere, as the four books of the Gospel so also the four 
Councils: to wit, the Nicene, in which the perverse doctrine of Arius is overthrown; the Constantinopolitan 
also, in which the error of Eunomius and Macedonius is refuted; further, the first Ephesine, in which the 
impiety of Nestorius is condemned; and the Chalcedonian, in which the pravity of Eutyches and Dioscorus 
is reprobated. These with full devotion I embrace, and adhere to with most entire approval; since on them, 
as on a four-square stone, rises the structure of the holy faith; and whosoever, of whatever life and 
behaviour he may be, holds not fast to their solidity, even though he is seen to be a stone, yet he lies 
outside the building. The fifth council also I equally venerate, in which the epistle which is called that of 
Ibas, full of error, is reprobated; Theodorus, who divides the Mediator between God and men into two 
subsistences, is convicted of having fallen into the perfidy of impiety; and the writings of Theodoritus, in 
which the faith of the blessed Cyril is impugned, are refuted as having been published with the daring of 
madness. But all persons whom the aforesaid venerable Councils repudiate I repudiate; those whom they 
venerate I embrace; since, they having been constituted by universal consent, he overthrows not them but 
himself, whosoever presumes either to loose those whom they bind, or to bind those whom they loose. 
Whosoever, therefore, thinks otherwise, let him be anathema. But whosoever holds the faith of the 
aforesaid synods, peace be to him from God the Father, through Jesus Christ His Son, Who lives and 
reigns consubstantially God with Him in the Unity of the Holy Spirit for ever and ever. Amen. 


EPISTLE XXVI 


TO ANASTASIUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH 


[The beginning of this epistle is the same as that of Epistle VII. to the same Anastasius as far as the words 
“stand on the shore of virtue”; after which it is continued as follows.] 


But, as to your calling me the mouth and lantern of the Lord, and alleging that I profit many by speaking, 
and am able to give light to many, I confess that you have brought me into a state of the greatest doubt in 
my estimate of myself. For I consider what I am, and detect in myself no sign of all this good. But I 
consider also what you are, and I do not think that you can lie. When, then, I would believe what you say, 
my infirmity contradicts me. When I would dispute what is said in my praise, your sanctity contradicts me. 
But I pray you, holy man, let us come to some agreement in this our contest, that, though it is not as you 
say, it may be so because you say it. Moreover, I have addressed my synodical epistle to you, as to the 
other patriarchs, your brethren ; inasmuch as with me you are always what it has been granted you to be 
by the gift of Almighty God, without regard to what you are accounted not to be by the will of men . I have 
given some instructions to Boniface the guardian (defensori), who is the bearer of these presents, for him 
to communicate to your holiness in private. Moreover, I have sent you keys of the blessed apostle Peter, 
who loves you, which are wont to shine forth with many miracles when placed on the bodies of sick 
persons . 


EPISTLE XXVII 


TO ANASTASIUS, ARCHBISHOP OF CORINTH 


Gregory to Anastasius, &c. 


In proportion as the judgments of God are unsearchable ought they to be an object of fear to human 
apprehension; so that mortal reason, being unable to comprehend them, may of necessity bow under them 
the neck of a humble heart, to the end that it may follow with the mind’s obedient steps where the will of 
the Ruler may lead. I, then, considering that my infirmity cannot reach to the height of the apostolic See, 
had rather have declined this burden, lest, having pastoral rule, I should succumb in action through 
inadequate administration. But, since it is not for us to go against the will of the Lord who disposes all, I 
obediently followed the way in which it pleased the merciful hand of the Ruler to deal with me. For it was 
necessary that your Fraternity should be informed, even though the present opportunity had not occurred, 
how the Lord had vouchsafed that I, however unworthy, should preside over the apostolic See. Since, 
then, reason required this to be done, and an opportunity having occurred through our sending to you the 
bearer of these presents, that is, Boniface the guardian (defensorem), we are careful not only to offer to 
your Fraternity by letter the good wishes of charity, but also to inform you of our ordination, as we believe 
you would wish us to do. Wherefore let your Charity, by a letter in reply, cause us to rejoice for the unity of 
the Church and the acceptable news of your own welfare; to the end that our bodily absence from each 
other, which distance of place causes us to endure, may become as presence through interchange of 
letters. We exhort you, also, since we have despatched the above-mentioned bearer of these presents on 
certain necessary business to the feet of the most clement prince, and since the mutability of the time is 
wont to generate many hindrances on the way, that your priestly affection would bestow upon him 
whatever may be necessary either in provision for his journey by land or in procuring for him the means of 
navigation, that through God’s mercy, he may be able the more quickly to accomplish his intended 
journey. 


EPISTLE XXVIII 
TO SEBASTIAN, BISHOP OF RHISINUM [IN DALMATIA] 


Gregory to Sebastian, &c. 


Although I deserved to receive no letters from your Blessedness, yet I also do not forget my own 
forgetfulness; I blame my negligence, I stir up my sluggishness with goads of love, that one who will not 
pay what he owes of his own accord, may learn even under blows to render it. Furthermore, I inform you 
that I have prepared a full representation, with urgent prayers to our most pious lords, to the effect that 
they ought to have sent the most blessed Lord patriarch Anastasius, with the use of the pallium granted 
him, to the threshold of the blessed Peter, prince of the apostles, to celebrate with me the solemnities of 
Mass; to the end that, though he were not allowed to return to his See, he might at least live with me, 
retaining his dignity. But of the reason that has arisen for keeping back what I had thus written the bearer 
of these presents will inform you. Nevertheless, ascertain the mind of the said lord Anastasius, and inform 
me in your letters of whatever he may wish to be done in this business . 


EPISTLE XXIx 


TO ARISTOBULUS, EX-PREFECT AND ANTIGRAPHUS 


Gregory to Aristobulus, &c. 


For fully expressing my affection I confess that my tongue suffices not: but your own affection will better 
tell you all that I feel towards you. I have heard that you are suffering from certain oppositions. But I am 
not greatly grieved for this, since it is often the case that a ship which might have reached the depths of 
the ocean had the breeze been favourable is driven back by an opposing wind at the very beginning of its 
voyage, but by being driven back is recalled into port. Furthermore, if you should by any chance receive 
for interpretation a lengthy letter of mine, translate it, I pray you, not word for word, but so as to give the 
sense; since usually, when close rendering of the words is attended to, the force of the ideas is lost. 


EPISTLE XXXIII 


TO ROMANUS, PATRICIAN, AND EXARCH OF ITALY 
Gregory to Romanus, &c. 


Even though there were no immediate cause for writing to your Excellency, yet we ought to shew 
solicitude for your health and safety so as to learn through frequent intercommunication what we desire 
to hear about you. Besides, it has come to our knowledge that Blandus, bishop of the city of Hortanum , 
has been detained now for a long time by your Excellency in the city of Ravenna. And the result is that the 
Church decays, being without a ruler, and the people as being without a shepherd; and infants there, for 


their sins, die without baptism . And again, since we do not believe that your Excellency has detained him 
except on the ground of some probable transgression, it is proper that a synod should be held to bring to 
light any crime that is charged against him. And, if such fault is found in him as to lead to his degradation 
from the priesthood, it is necessary that we should look out for another to be ordained, lest the Church of 
God should remain untended, and destitute in what the Christian religion does not allow it to be without. 
But, if your Excellency should perceive that the case is otherwise with him than it is said to be, allow him, 
I pray you, to return to his church, that he may fulfil his duty to the souls committed to his charge. 


The month of March; the ninth Indiction. 


EPISTLE XXXIV 


TO VENANTIUS, EX-MONK, PATRICIAN OF SYRACUSE 
Gregory to Venantius, &c. 


Many foolish men have supposed that, if I were advanced to the rank of the episcopate, I should decline to 
address thee, or to keep up communication with thee by letter. But this is not so; since Iam compelled by 
the very necessity of my position not to hold my peace. For it is written, Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy 
voice like a trumpet (Isai. lviii. 1). And again it is written, I have given thee for a watchman unto the house 
of Israel, thou shalt hear the word at my mouth, and declare it to them from me (Ezek. iii. 17). And what 
follows to the watchman or to the hearer from such declaration being kept back or uttered is forthwith 
intimated; If, when I say to the wicked, Thou shalt surely die, thou declare it not to him, nor speak to him, 
that he may turn from his wicked way and live, the wicked man himself shall die in his iniquity; but his 
blood will I require at thine hand. Yet if thou declare it to the wicked, and he turn not from his iniquity and 
from his wicked way, he himself indeed shall die in his iniquity, but thou hast delivered thy soul. Hence 
also Paul says to the Ephesians, My hands are pure this day from the blood of all of you. For I have not 
shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God (Acts xx. 26, 27). He would not, then, have been pure 
from the blood of all, had he refused to declare unto them the counsel of God. For when the pastor refuses 
to rebuke those that sin, there is no doubt that in holding his peace he slays them. Compelled, therefore, 
by this consideration, I will speak whether you will or no; for with all my powers I desire either thee to be 
saved or myself to be rescued from thy death. For thou rememberest in what state of life thou wast, and 
knowest to what thou hast fallen without regard to the animadversion of supernal strictness. Consider, 
then, thy fault while there is time; dread, while thou canst, the severity of the future judge; lest thou then 
find it bitter, having shed no tears to avoid it now. Consider what is written; Pray that your flight be not in 
the winter, neither on the Sabbath day (Matth. xxiv. 20). For the numbness of cold impedes walking in the 
winter, and, according to the ordinance of the law, it is not lawful to walk on the Sabbath day. He, then, 
attempts to fly in the winter or on the Sabbath day, who then wishes to fly from the wrath of the strict 
Judge when it is no longer allowed him to walk. Wherefore, while there is time, while it is allowed, fly thou 
from the animadversion which is of so great dreadfulness: consider what is written; Whatsoever thine 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; for there is neither work, nor device, nor wisdom, in the grave 
whither thou hastenest (Eccles. ix. 10). By the witness of the Gospel thou knowest that divine severity 
accuses us for idle talk, and demands a strict account of an unprofitable word (Matth. xii. 36). Consider, 
then, what it will do for perverse doing, if in its judgment it reprobates some for talking. Ananias had 
vowed money to God (Acts v. 2 seq.), which, afterwards, overcome by diabolical persuasion, he withheld. 
But by what death he was mulcted thou knowest. If then he was deserving of the penalty of death who 
withdrew the money which he had given to God, consider of how great penalty thou wilt be deserving in 
the divine judgment, who hast withdrawn, not money, but thyself, from Almighty God, to whom thou hadst 
devoted thyself in the monastic state of life. Wherefore, if thou wilt hear the words of my rebuke so as to 
follow them, thou wilt come to know in the end how kind and sweet they are. Lo, I confess it, I speak 
mourning and constrained by sorrow for what thou hast done. I scarce can utter words; and yet thy mind, 
conscious of guilt, is hardly able to bear what it hears, blushes, is confounded, remonstrates. If, then, it 
cannot bear the words of dust, what will it do at the judgment of the Creator? And yet I acknowledge the 
exceeding mercy of heavenly grace, in that it beholds thee flying from life, and nevertheless still reserves 
thee for life; that it sees thee acting proudly, and still bears with thee; that through its unworthy servants 
it administers to thee words of rebuke and admonition. So great a thing is this that thou oughtest 
anxiously to ponder on what Paul says; We exhort you, brethren that ye receive not the grace of God in 
vain: for he saith, I have heard thee in a time accepted, and in the day of salvation have I succoured thee. 
Behold now is the acceptable time, behold now is the day of salvation (2 Cor. vi. 1 seq.). 


But I know that, when my letter is received, forthwith friends come about thee, thy literary clients are 
called in, and advice about the purpose of life is sought from the promoters of death; who, loving not thee, 
but what belongs to thee, tell thee nothing but what may please thee at the time. For such, as thou thyself 
rememberest, were those thy former counsellors, who drew thee on to the perpetration of so great a sin. 
To quote to thee something from a secular author , “All things should be considered with friends, but the 
friends themselves should be considered first.” But, if in thy case thou seekest an adviser, take me, I pray 
thee, as thy adviser. For no one can be more to be relied on for advice than one who loves not what is 
thine, but thee. May Almighty God make known to thy heart with what love and with what charity my 
heart embraces thee, though so far only as not to offend against divine grace. For I so attack thy fault as 


CHAPTER IX 


It remains for us, lest ancient times may perhaps have had the sacrament (exclusively) their own, to 
review the modern Christian system, as though, being also from God, it might be different from what 
preceded, and besides, therefore, opposed thereto in its code of rules likewise, so that its Wisdom knows 
not to murder her own sons! Evidently, in the case of Christ both the divine nature and the will and the 
sect are different from any previously known! He will have commanded either no martyrdoms at all, or 
those which must be understood in a sense different from the ordinary, being such a person as to urge no 
one to a risk of this kind as to promise no reward to them who suffer for Him, because He does not wish 
them to suffer; and therefore does He say, when setting forth His chief commands, “Blessed are they who 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” The following statement, 
indeed, applies first to all without restriction, then specially to the apostles themselves: “Blessed shall ye 
be when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you, for my sake. 
Rejoice and be exceeding glad, since very great is your reward in heaven; for so used their fathers to do 
even to the prophets.” So that He likewise foretold their having to be themselves also slain, after the 
example of the prophets. Though, even if He had appointed all this persecution in case He were obeyed 
for those only who were then apostles, assuredly through them along with the entire sacrament, with the 
shoot of the name, with the layer of the Holy Spirit, the rule about enduring persecution also would have 
had respect to us too, as to disciples by inheritance, and, (as it were,) bushes from the apostolic seed. For 
even thus again does He address words of guidance to the apostles: “Behold, I send you forth as sheep in 
the midst of wolves;” and, “Beware of men, for they will deliver you up to the councils, and they will 
scourge you in their synagogues; and ye shall be brought before governors and kings for my sake, for a 
testimony against them and the Gentiles,” etc. Now when He adds, “But the brother will deliver up the 
brother to death, and the father the child; and the children shall rise up against their parents, and cause 
them to be put to death,” He has clearly announced with reference to the others, (that they would be 
subjected to) this form of unrighteous conduct, which we do not find exemplified in the case of the 
apostles. For none of them had experience of a father or a brother as a betrayer, which very many of us 
have. Then He returns to the apostles: “And ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake.” How much 
more shall we, for whom there exists the necessity of being delivered up by parents too! Thus, by allotting 
this very betrayal, now to the apostles, now to all, He pours out the same destruction upon all the 
possessors of the name, on whom the name, along with the condition that it be an object of hatred, will 
rest. But he who will endure on to the end—this man will be saved. By enduring what but persecution,— 
betrayal,—death? For to endure to the end is nought else than to suffer the end. And therefore there 
immediately follow, “The disciple is not above his master, nor the servant above his own lord;” because, 
seeing the Master and Lord Himself was stedfast in suffering persecution, betrayal and death, much more 
will it be the duty of His servants and disciples to bear the same, that they may not seem as if superior to 
Him, or to have got an immunity from the assaults of unrighteousness, since this itself should be glory 
enough for them, to be conformed to the sufferings of their Lord and Master; and, preparing them for the 
endurance of these, He reminds them that they must not fear such persons as kill the body only, but are 
not able to destroy the soul, but that they must dedicate fear to Him rather who has such power that He 
can kill both body and soul, and destroy them in hell. Who, pray, are these slayers of the body only, but the 
governors and kings aforesaid—men, I ween? Who is the ruler of the soul also, but God only? Who is this 
but the threatener of fires hereafter, He without whose will not even one of two sparrows falls to the 
ground; that is, not even one of the two substances of man, flesh or spirit, because the number of our 
hairs also has been recorded before Him? Fear ye not, therefore. When He adds, “Ye are of more value 
than many sparrows,” He makes promise that we shall not in vain—that is, not without profit—fall to the 
ground if we choose to be killed by men rather than by God. “Whosoever therefore will confess in me 
before men, in him will I confess also before my Father who is in heaven; and whosoever shall deny me 
before men, him will I deny also before my Father who is in heaven.” Clear, as I think, are the terms used 
in announcing, and the way to explain, the confession as well as the denial, although the mode of putting 
them is different. He who confesses himself a Christian, beareth witness that he is Christ’s; he who is 
Christ’s must be in Christ. If he is in Christ, he certainly confesses in Christ, when he confesses himself a 
Christian. For he cannot be this without being in Christ. Besides, by confessing in Christ he confesses 
Christ too: since, by virtue of being a Christian, he is in Christ, while Christ Himself also is in him. For if 
you have made mention of day, you have also held out to view the element of light which gives us day, 
although you may not have made mention of light. Thus, albeit He has not expressly said, “He who will 
confess me,” (yet) the conduct involved in daily confession is not different from what is meant in our 
Lord’s declaration. For he who confesses himself to be what he is, that is, a Christian, confesses that 
likewise by which he is it, that is, Christ. Therefore he who has denied that he is a Christian, has denied in 
Christ, by denying that he is in Christ while he denies that he is a Christian; and, on the other hand, by 
denying that Christ is in him, while He denies that he is in Christ, he will deny Christ too. Thus both he 
who will deny in Christ, will deny Christ, and he who will confess in Christ will confess Christ. It would 
have been enough, therefore, though our Lord had made an announcement about confessing merely. For, 
from His mode of presenting confession, it might be decided beforehand with reference to its opposite too 
—denial, that is—that denial is repaid by the Lord with denial, just as confession is with confession. And 
therefore, since in the mould in which the confession has been cast the state of (the case with reference 
to) denial also may be perceived, it is evident that to another manner of denial belongs what the Lord has 
announced concerning it, in terms different from those in which He speaks of confession, when He says, 
“Who will deny me,” not “Who will deny in me.” For He had foreseen that this form of violence also would, 


to love thy person; I so love thy person as not to embrace the viciousness of thy fault. If, therefore, thou 
believest that I love thee, approach the threshold of the apostles, and use me as an adviser. But if 
perchance I am supposed to be too keen in the cause of God, and am suspected for the ardour of my zeal, 
I will call the whole Church together into counsel on this question, and whatever all are of opinion should 
be done for good, this I will in no wise contradict, but gladly fulfil and subscribe to what is decided in 
common. May Divine grace keep thee while accomplishing what I have warned thee to do. 


EPISTLE XXXV 
TO PETER, BISHOP OF TERRACINA 


Gregory to Peter, &c. 


Joseph, a Jew, the bearer of these presents, has informed us that, the Jews dwelling in the camp of 
Terracina having been accustomed to assemble in a certain place for celebrating their festivities, thy 
Fraternity had expelled them thence, and that they had migrated, and this with thy knowledge and 
consent, to another place for in like manner observing their festivities; and now they complain that they 
have been expelled anew from this same place. But, if it is so, we desire thy Fraternity to abstain from 
giving cause of complaint of this kind, and that they be allowed, as has been the custom, to assemble in 
the place which, as we have already said, they had obtained with thy knowledge for their place of 
meeting. For those who dissent from the Christian religion must needs be gathered together to unity of 
faith by gentleness, kindness, admonition, persuasion, lest those whom the sweetness of preaching and 
the anticipated terror of future judgment might have invited to believe should be repelled by threats and 
terrors. It is right, then, that they should come together kindly to hear the word of God from you rather 
than that they should become afraid of overstrained austerity. 


EPISTLE XXXVI 
TO PETER THE SUBDEACON 


Gregory, bishop, servant of the servants of God, to Peter the Subdeacon. 


The code of instructions which I gave thee on thy going to Sicily must be diligently perused, so that the 
greatest care may be taken concerning bishops, lest they mix themselves up in secular causes, except so 
far as the necessity of defending the poor compels them. But what is inserted in the same code concerning 
monks or clerics ought, I think, in no respect to be varied from. But let thy Experience observe these 
things with such great attention as may fulfil my desire in this regard. Further, it has come to my ears that 
from the times of Antoninus, the defensor, till now, during these last ten years, many persons have 
endured certain acts of violence from the Roman Church, so that some publicly complain of their 
boundaries having been violently invaded, their slaves abstracted, and their moveables carried off by 
force, and not by any judicial process. In all such cases I desire thy Experience to keep intent watch, and 
whatsoever during these last ten years may be found to have been taken away by violence, or retained 
unjustly in the name of the Church, to restore it by authority of this my order to him to whom it is found to 
belong; lest he who has suffered violence should be obliged to come to me, and undertake the labour of so 
long a journey, in which case it could not be ascertained here before me whether or not he spoke the 
truth. Having regard, then, to the majesty of the Judge who is to come, restore all things that have been 
sinfully taken away, knowing that thou bringest great gain to me, if thou gatherest [heavenly] reward 
rather than riches. But we have ascertained that what the greater part complain of is the loss of their 
slaves, saying that, if any man’s bondman, peradventure running away from his master, has declared 
himself to belong to the Church, the rectors of the Church have at once kept him as a bondman belonging 
to the Church, without any trial of the case, but supporting with a high hand the word of the bondman. 
This displeases me as much as it is abhorrent from the judgment of truth. Wherefore I desire thy 
Experience to correct without delay whatever may be found to have been so done: and it is also fit that 
any such slaves as are now kept in ecclesiastical possession, as they were taken away without trial, should 
be restored before trial; so that, if holy Church has any legitimate claim to them, their possessors may 
then be dispossessed by regular process of law. Correct all these things irretractably, since thou wilt be 
truly a soldier of the blessed apostle Peter if in his causes thou keep guard over the truth, even without 
his receiving anything. But, if thou seest anything that may justly be claimed as belonging to the Church, 
beware lest thou ever try to assert such claim by force; especially as I have established a decree under 
pain of anathema, that tituli may not ever be put by our Church on any urban or rural farm ; but whatever 
may in reason be claimed for the poor ought also to be defended by reason; lest, a good thing being done 
in a manner that is not good, we be convicted of injustice before Almighty God even in what we justly 
seek. Moreover, I pray thee, let noble laymen, and the glorious [Praetor] love thee for thy humility, not 
dread thee for thy pride. And yet, if by any chance thou knowest them to be doing any injustice to the 
indigent, turn thy humility at once into exaltation, so as to be always submissive to them when they do 
well, and opposed to them when they do ill. But so behave that neither thy humility be remiss nor thy 
authority stiff, to the end that uprightness season humility, and humility render thy very uprightness 
gentle. Further, since it has been customary for bishops to assemble here for the anniversary of the 
pontiff, forbid their coming for the day of my ordination, since foolish and vain superfluity delights me not. 


But if they must needs assemble, let them come for the anniversary of Peter, the prince of the apostles, to 
render thanks to him by whose bounty they are pastors. Farewell. Given this XVII day of the Kalends of 
April, in the ninth year of the Emperor Mauricius. 


EPISTLE XXxIX 


TO ANTHEMIUS, SUBDEACON 
Gregory to Anthemius, &c. 


We charged thee on thy departure, and remember to have afterwards enjoined on thee by letter, to take 
care of the poor, and, if thou shouldest find any in those parts to be in want, to inform me by letter: and 
thou hast been at pains to do this with regard to very few. Now, I desire that, as soon as thou hast 
received this present order, thou offer to Pateria, my father’s sister, forty solidi for shoe-money for her 
boys, and four hundred modii of wheat; to the lady Palatina, the widow of Urbicus, twenty solidi and three 
hundred modii of wheat; to the lady Viviana, widow of Felix, twenty solidi and three hundred modii of 
wheat. And let all these eighty solidi be charged together in thy accounts. But bring hither with speed the 
sum of thy receipts, and be here, with the Lord’s help, by Easter Day. 


EPISTLE XLI 


TO PETER, SUBDEACON 


Gregory to Peter, &c. 


The venerable Paulinus bishop of the city of Taurum (Taurianum in Brutia), has told us that his monks 
have been scattered by reason of barbaric invasions, and that they are now wandering through the whole 
of Sicily, and that, being without a ruler, they neither have a care of their souls, nor pay attention to the 
discipline of their profession. On this account we enjoin thee to search out with all care and diligence, and 
collect together, these same monks, and to place them with the said bishop, their ruler, in the monastery 
of Saint Theodorus situate in the city of Messana, that both such as are there now, whom we find to be in 
need of a ruler, and those of his congregation whom you may have found and brought back, may be able, 
under his leadership, to serve the Almighty Lord together. Know also that we have signified this matter to 
the venerable Felix, bishop of the same city, lest anything ordained in the diocese committed to him 
should be disturbed without his knowledge. 


EPISTLE XLII 


TO ANTHEMIUS, SUBDEACON 
Gregory to Anthemius, &c. 


John, our brother and fellow-bishop, in a schedule sent to us by his cleric Justus, has among many other 
things intimated to us as follows: that some monks of the diocese of Surrentum transmigrate from 
monastery to monastery as they please, and depart from the rule of their own abbot out of desire for a 
worldly life; nay even (what is known to be unlawful) that they aim severally at having property of their 
own. Wherefore we command thy Experience by this present order, that no monk be henceforth allowed to 
migrate from monastery to monastery, and that thou permit not any one of them to have anything of his 
own. But, if any one whatever should so presume, let him be sent back with adequate constraint to the 
monastery in which he lived at first, to be under the rule of his own abbot from which he had escaped; 
lest, if we allow so great an iniquity to take its course uncorrected, the souls of those that are lost be 
required from the souls of their superiors. Further, if any of the clergy should chance to become monks, 
let it not be lawful for them to return anew to the same church in which they had formerly served, or to 
any other; unless one should be a monk of such a life that the bishop under whom he had formerly served 
should think him worthy of the priesthood, so that he may be chosen by him, and by him ordained to such 
place as he may think fit. And since we have learnt that some among the monks have plunged into such 
great wickedness as publicly to take to themselves wives, do thou seek them out with all vigilance, and, 
when found, send them back with due constraint to the monasteries of which they had been monks. But 
neglect not to deal also with the clergy who profess monasticism, as we have said above. For so thou wilt 
be pleasing in the eyes of God, and be found partaker of a full reward. 


EPISTLE XLIII 
TO LEANDER BISHOP OF HISPALIS (SEVILLE) 


Gregory to Leander, &c. 


I should have wished to reply to your letters with full application of mind, were I not so worn by the 
labour of my pastoral charge as to be more inclined to weep than to say anything. And this your 


Reverence will take care to understand and allow for in the very text of my letters, when I speak 
negligently to one whom I exceedingly love. For, indeed, I am in this place tossed by such billows of this 
world that I am in no wise able to steer into port the old and rotten ship of which, in the hidden 
dispensation of God, I have assumed the guidance. Now in front the billows rush in, now at the side heaps 
of foamy sea swell up, now from behind the storm follows on. And, disquieted in the midst of all this, I am 
compelled sometimes to steer in the very face of the opposing waters; sometimes, turning the ship aside, 
to avoid the threats of the billows slantwise. I groan, because I feel that through my negligence the 
bilgewater of vices increases, and, as the storm meets the vessel violently, the rotten planks already sound 
of shipwreck. With tears I remember how I have lost the placid shore of my rest, and with sighs I behold 
the land which still, with the winds of affairs blowing against me, I cannot reach. If, then, thou lovest me, 
dearest brother, stretch out to me in the midst of these billows the hand of thy prayer; that from helping 
me in my labours thou mayest, in very return for the benefit, be the stronger in thine own. 


I cannot, however, at all fully express in words my joy on having learnt that our common son, the most 
glorious King Rechared, has been converted with most entire devotion to the Catholic faith . In describing 
his character to me in thy letters thou hast made me love him, though I know him not. But, since you 
know the wiles of the ancient foe, how against conquerors he prepares all the fiercer war, let your 
Holiness keep watch the more warily over him, that he may accomplish what he has well begun, nor lift 
himself up for good works accomplished; that he may keep the faith which he has come to know by the 
merits also of his life, and shew by his works that he is a citizen of the eternal kingdom, to the end that 
after a course of many years he may pass from kingdom to kingdom. 


But with respect to trine immersion in baptism, no truer answer can be given than what you have yourself 
felt to be right; namely that, where there is one faith, a diversity of usage does no harm to holy Church. 
Now we, in immersing thrice, signify the sacraments of the three days’ sepulture; so that, when the infant 
is a third time lifted out of the water, the resurrection after a space of three days may be expressed. Or, if 
any one should perhaps think that this is done out of veneration for the supreme Trinity, neither so is 
there any objection to immersing the person to be baptized in the water once, since, there being one 
substance in three subsistences, it cannot be in any way reprehensible to immerse the infant in baptism 
either thrice or once, seeing that by three immersions the Trinity of persons, and in one the singleness of 
the Divinity may be denoted. But, inasmuch as up to this time it has been the custom of heretics to 
immerse infants in baptism thrice, I am of opinion that this ought not to be done among you; lest, while 
they number the immersions, they should divide the Divinity, and while they continue to do as they have 
been used to do, they should boast of having got the better of our custom. Moreover, I send to your to me 
most sweet Fraternity the volumes of which I have appended a notice below. What I had spoken in 
exposition of the blessed Job, which you express in your letter your wish to have sent to you, being weak 
both in sense and language as I had delivered it in homilies, I have tried as I could to change into the form 
of a treatise, which is in course of being written out by scribes. And, were I not crippled by the haste of 
the bearer of these presents, I should have wished to transmit to you the whole without diminution; 
especially as I have written this same work for your Reverence, that I may be seen to have sweated in my 
labours for him whom I love above all others. Besides, if you find time allowed you from ecclesiastical 
engagements, you already know how it is with me: even though absent in the body, I behold thee always 
present with me; for I carry the image of thy countenance stamped within the bowels of my heart. Given 
in the month of May. 


EPISTLE XLIV 


TO PETER, SUBDEACON OF SICILY 


Gregory to Peter, &c. 


With regard to our having so long delayed sending off thy messenger, we have been so occupied with the 
engagements of the Paschal festival that we have been unable to let him go sooner. But, with regard to the 
questions on which thou hast desired instruction, thou wilt learn below how, after fully considering them 
all, we have determined them. 


We have ascertained that the peasants of the Church are exceedingly aggrieved in respect of the prices of 
corn, in that the sum appointed them to pay is not kept in due proportion in times of plenty. And it is our 
will that in all times, whether the crops of corn be more or less abundant, the measure of proportion be 
according to the market price . It is our will also that corn which is lost by shipwreck be fully accounted 
for; but on condition that there be no neglect on thy part in transmitting it; lest, the proper time for 
transmitting it being allowed to pass by, loss should ensue from your fault . Moreover, we have seen it to 
be exceedingly wrong and unjust that anything should be received from the peasants of the Church in the 
way of sextariatics , or that they should be compelled to give a larger modius than is used in the granaries 
of the Church. Wherefore we enjoin by this present warning that corn may never be received from the 
peasants of the Church in modii of more than eighteen sextarii; unless perchance there be anything that 
the sailors are accustomed to receive over and above, the consumption of which on board ship they 
themselves attest. 


We have also ascertained that on some estates of the Church a most unjust exaction is practised, in that 
three and a half [modii] in seventy are demanded by the farmers ;—a thing shameful to be spoken of. And 
yet even this is not enough; but something besides is said to be exacted according to a custom of many 
years. This practice we altogether detest, and desire it to be utterly extirpated from the patrimony. But, 
whether in this or in other minute imposts, let thy Experience consider what is paid too much per pound, 
and what is in any way unfairly received from the peasants; and reduce all to a fixed payment, and, so far 
as the powers of the peasants go, let them make a payment in gross amounting to seventy-two : and let 
neither grains beyond the pound, nor an excessive pound, nor any further imposts beyond the pound, be 
exacted; but, through thy valuation, according as there is ability to pay, let the payment be made up to a 
certain sum, that so there may be in no wise any shameful exaction. But, lest after my death these very 
imposts, which we have disallowed as extras but allowed in augmentation of the regular payments, should 
again in any way be put on additionally, and so the sum of the payment should be found to be increased 
and the peasants be compelled to pay additional charges over and above what is due, we desire thee to 
draw up charters of security, to be signed by thee, declaring that each person is to pay such an amount, to 
the exclusion of grains (siliquae), imposts, or granary dues. Moreover, whatever out of these several items 
used to accrue to the rector [sc. patrimonii], we will that by virtue of this present order it shall accrue to 
thee out of the total sum paid. 


Before all things we desire thee carefully to attend to this; that no unjust weights be used in exacting 
payments. If thou shouldest find any, break them and cause true ones to be made. For my son the servant 
of God, Diaconus, has already found such as displeased him; but he had not liberty to change them. We 
will, then, that, saving excepted cibaria of small value , nothing else beyond the just weights be exacted 
from the husbandmen of the Church. 


Further, we have ascertained that the first charge of burdatio exceedingly cripples our peasants, in that 
before they can sell the produce of their labour they are compelled to pay taxes; and, not having of their 
own to pay with, they borrow from public pawnbrokers , and pay a heavy consideration for the 
accommodation; whence it results that they are crippled by heavy expenses. Wherefore we enjoin by this 
present admonition that thy Experience advance to them from the public fund all that they might have 
borrowed from strangers, and that it be repaid by the peasants of the Church by degrees as they may 
have wherewith to pay, lest, while for a time in narrow circumstances, they should sell at too cheap a rate 
what might afterwards have sufficed for the payment of the due, and even so not have enough. 


It has come to our knowledge also that immoderate fees are received on the marriages of peasants: 
concerning which we order that no marriage fees shall exceed the sum of one solidus. If any are poor, they 
should give even less; but if any are rich, let them by no means exceed the aforesaid sum of a solidus. And 
we desire no part of these marriage fees to be credited to our account, but that they should go to the 
benefit of the farmer (conductorem). 


We have also ascertained that when some farmers die their relatives are not allowed to succeed them, but 
that their goods are withdrawn to the uses of the Church: with regard to which thing we decree that the 
relatives of the deceased who live on the property of the Church shall succeed them as their heirs, and 
that nothing shall be withdrawn from the substance of the deceased. But, if any one should leave young 
children, let discreet persons be chosen to take charge of their parents’ goods, till they come to such an 
age as to be able to manage their own property. 


We have ascertained also that, if any one of a family has committed a fault, he is required to make 
amends, not in his own person, but in his substance: concerning which practice we order that, whosoever 
has committed a fault, he shall be punished in his own person as he deserves . Moreover, let no present 
(commodum) be received from him, unless perchance it be some trifle which may go to the profit of the 
officer who may have been sent to him. We have ascertained also that, as often as a farmer has taken 
away anything unjustly from his husbandman, it is indeed required from the farmer, but not restored to 
him from whom it was taken: concerning which thing we order that whatever may have been taken away 
by violence from any one of a family be restored to him from whom it was taken away, and not accrue to 
our profit, lest we ourselves should seem to be abettors of violence. Furthermore, we will that, if thy 
Experience should at any time despatch those who are under thy command in causes that arise beyond 
the limits of the patrimony, they may indeed receive small gratuities from those to whom they are sent; 
yet so that they themselves may have the advantage of them: for we would not have the treasury of the 
Church defiled by base gains. We also command thy Experience to see to this: that farmers never be 
appointed on the estates of the Church for a consideration (commodum); lest, a consideration being 
looked for, the farmers should be frequently changed; of which changing what else is the result but that 
the Church farms are never cultivated? But lest also the leases [i.e. by the Church to the farmers] be 
adjusted according to the sum of the payments due. We desire thee to receive no more from the estates of 
the Church on account of the store-houses and stores beyond what is customary; but let thine own stores 
which we have ordered to be procured be procured from strangers. 


It has come to our ears that three pounds of gold have been unjustly taken away from Peter the farmer of 
Subpatriana; concerning which matter examine closely Fantinus the guardian (defensorem ); and, if they 
have manifestly been unjustly and improperly taken, restore them without any delay. We have also 


ascertained that the peasants have paid a second time the burdation which Theodosius had exacted from 
them but had failed to pay over, so that they have been taxed twice. This was done because his substance 
was not sufficient for meeting his debt to the Church. But, since we are informed through our son, the 
servant of God Diaconus, that this deficiency can be made good out of his effects, we will that fifty-seven 
solidi be repaid to the peasants without any abatement, lest they should be found to have been taxed 
twice over. Moreover, if it is the case that forty solidi of his effects remain over and above what will 
indemnify the peasants (which sum thou art said also to have in thy hands), we will that they be given to 
his daughter, to enable her to recover her effects which she had pawned. We desire also her father’s 
goblet (batiolam) to be restored to her. 


The glorious magister militum Campanianus had left twelve solidi a year out of the Varronian estate to his 
notary John; and this we order thee to pay every year without any hesitation to the granddaughter of 
Euplus the farmer, although she may have received all the chattels of the said Euplus, except perhaps his 
cash; and we desire thee also to give her out of his cash five-and-twenty solidi. A silver saucer is said to 
have been pawned for one solidus, and a cup for six solidi. After interrogating Dominicus the secretary, or 
others who may know, redeem the pledge, and restore the aforesaid little vessels. 


We thank thy Solicitude for that, after I had enjoined thee, in the business of my brother, to send him back 
his money, thou hast so consigned the matter to oblivion as if something had been said to thee by the last 
of thy slaves. But now let even thy Negligence—I cannot say thy Experience—study to get this done; and 
whatever of his thou mayest find to be in the hands of Antoninus send back to him with all speed. 


In the matter of Salpingus the Jew a letter has been found which we have caused to be forwarded to thee, 
in order that, after reading it and becoming fully acquainted with his case and that of a certain widow who 
is said to be implicated in the same business, thou mayest make answer as may appear to thee just 
concerning the fifty-one solidi which are known to be returnable, so that the creditors may in no way be 
defrauded unjustly of the debts due to them. 


A moiety of his legacy has been given to Antoninus; a moiety will be redeemed: which moiety we desire to 
be made up to him out of the common substance; and not to him only, but also to the guardians 
(defensoribus) and strangers (pergrinis) to whom he [the testator] has left anything under the title of a 
legacy. To the family (familiae) also we desire the legacy to be paid; which, however, is our concern. 
Having, then, made up the account for our part, that is for three-quarters, make the payment . 


We desire thee to give something out of the money of the Church of Canusium to the clergy of the same 
Church, to the end that they who now suffer from want may have some sustenance; and that, if it should 
please God that a bishop should be ordained, he may have a maintenance. 


As to lapsed priests, or any others of the clergy, we desire thee in dealing with their property to keep free 
from any contamination. But seek out the poorest regular monasteries which know how to live according 
to God, and consign the lapsed to penance in these monasteries; and let the property of the lapsed go to 
the benefit of the place in which they are consigned to penance, to the end that those who have the care 
of their correction may have aid themselves from their means. But, if they have relations, let their 
property be given to their legitimate relations; yet so that an allowance for those to whom they have been 
consigned for penance be sufficiently provided. But, if any of an ecclesiastical community, whether 
priests, levites, or monks, or clerics, or any others, shall have lapsed, we will that they be consigned to 
penance, but that the Church shall retain its claim to their property. Yet let them receive for their own use 
enough to maintain them during their penance, lest, if left destitute, they should be burdensome to the 
places whereto they have been consigned. If any have relations on the ecclesiastical domain, let their 
property be delivered to them, that it may be preserved in their hands subject to the Church’s claim. 


Three years ago the subdeacons of all the churches in Sicily, in accordance with the custom of the Roman 
Church, were forbidden all conjugal intercourse with their wives. But it appears to me hard and improper 
that one who has not been accustomed to such continency, and has not previously promised chastity, 
should be compelled to separate himself from his wife, and thereby (which God forbid) fall into what is 
worse. Hence it seems good to me that from the present day all bishops should be told not to presume to 
make any one a subdeacon who does not promise to live chastely; that so what was not of set purpose 
desired in the past may not be forcibly required, but that cautious provision may be made for the future. 
But those who since the prohibition of three years ago have lived continently with their wives are to be 
praised and rewarded, and exhorted to continue in their good way. But, as for those who since the 
prohibition have been unwilling to abstain from intercourse with their wives, we desire them not to be 
advanced to a sacred order; since no one ought to approach the ministry of the altar but one who has 
been of approved chastity before undertaking the ministry. 


For Liberatus the tradesman, who has commended himself to the Church, dwelling on the Cincian estate, 
we desire thee to make an annual provision; which provision do thou estimate thyself as to what it ought 
to be, that it may be reported to me and charged in thy accounts. With regard to the present indiction I 
have already got information from our son the servant of God Diaconus. 


One John, a monk, has died and left Fantinus the guardian (defensorem) his heir to the extent of one half. 


Hand over to the latter what has been left him, but charge him not to presume to do the like again. But 
appoint what he should receive for his work, so that it be not fruitless to him; and let him remember that 
one who lives on the pay of the Church should not pant after private gains. But, if anything should accrue 
to the Church, without sin and without the lust of concupiscence, through those who transact the business 
of the Church, it is right that these should not be without fruit of their labour. Still let it be reserved for 
our judgment how they should be remunerated . 


As to the money of Rusticianus, look thoroughly into the case, and carry out what appears to thee to be 
just. Admonish the magnificent Alexander to conclude the cause between himself and holy Church; which 
if he peradventure shall neglect to do, do thou, in the fear of God and with honour preserved, bring this 
same cause to an issue as thou art able. We desire thee also to expend something in this business; and, if 
it can be done, let him be spared the cost of what has to be given to others, provided he terminates the 
cause which he has with us. 


Restore without any delay the donation of the handmaiden of God who has lapsed and been sent into a 
monastery, to the end that (as I have said above) the same place that bears the toil of attending to her may 
have provision for her from what she has. But recover also whatever of hers is in the hands of others, and 
hand it over to the aforesaid monastery. 


Send to us the payments of Xenodochius of Via Nova to the amount thou hast told us of, since thou hast 
them by thee. But give something, according to thy discretion, to the agent whom thou hast deputed in 
the same patrimony. 


Concerning the handmaiden of God who was with Theodosius, by name Extranea, it seems to me that thou 
shouldest give her an allowance, if thou thinkest it advantageous, or at any rate return to her the donation 
which she made. The house of the monastery which Antoninus had taken from the monastery, giving thirty 
solidi for it, restore thou without the least delay, the money being repaid. After thoroughly investigating 
the truth restore the onyx phials , which I send back to thee by the bearer of these presents. 


If Saturninus is at liberty and not employed with thee, send him to us. Felix, a farmer under the lady 
Campana, whom she had left free and ordered to be exempt from examination, said that seventy-two solidi 
had been taken from him by Maximus the sub-deacon, for paying which he asserted that he sold or 
pledged all the property that he had in Sicily. But the lawyers said that he could not be exempt from 
examination concerning acts of fraud. However, when he was returning to us from Campania, he perished 
in a storm. We desire thee to seek out his wife and children, to redeem whatever he had pledged, repay 
the price of what he had sold, and moreover provide them with some maintenance; seeing that Maximus 
had sent the man into Sicily and there taken from him what he alleged. Ascertain, therefore, what has 
been taken from him, and restore it without any delay to his wife and children. Read all these things over 
carefully, and put aside all that familiar negligence of thine. My writings which I have sent to the peasants 
cause thou to be read over throughout all the estates, that they may know in what points to defend 
themselves, under our authority, against acts of wrong; and let either the originals or copies be given 
them. See that thou observe everything without abatement: for, with regard to what I have written to thee 
for the observance of justice, I am absolved; and, if thou art negligent, thou art guilty. Consider the 
terrible Judge who is coming: and let thy conscience now anticipate His advent with fear and trembling, 
lest it should then fear [not?] without cause, when heaven and earth shall tremble before Him. Thou hast 
heard what I wish to be done: see that thou do it. 


EPISTLE XLVI 
TO PETER THE SUBDEACON 


Gregory to Peter, &c. 


The divine precepts admonish us to love our neighbours as ourselves; and, seeing that we are enjoined to 
love them with this charity, how much more ought we to succour them by supplies to their carnal needs, 
that we may relieve their distress, if not in all respects, yet at least with some support. Inasmuch, then, as 
we have found that the son of the most worthy Godiscalchus is in distress, not only from loss of sight, but 
also from want of food, we hold it necessary to provide for him as far as possible. Wherefore we enjoin thy 
Experience by this present order to supply to him for sustaining life twenty-four modii of wheat every 
year, and also twelve modii of beans and twenty decimates of wine; which may afterwards be debited in 
thy accounts. So act, therefore, that the bearer of these presents may have to complain of no delay in 
receiving the gifts of the Lord, and that thou mayest be found partaker in the well administered benefit. 


EPISTLE XLVII 
TO VIRGILIUS, BISHOP OF ARELATE (ARLES) AND THEODORUS, BISHOP OF MASSILIA (MARSEILLES) 


Gregory to Virgilius, Bishop of Arelate, and Theodorus, Bishop of Massilia, in Gaul. 


Though the opportunity of a suitable time and suitable persons has failed me so far for writing to your 


Fraternity and duly returning your salutation, the result has been that I can now at one and the same time 
acquit myself of what is due to love and fraternal relationship, and also touch on the complaint of certain 
persons which has reached us, with respect to the way in which the souls of the erring should be saved. 
Very many, though indeed of the Jewish religion, resident in this province, and from time to time travelling 
for various matters of business to the regions of Massilia, have apprized us, that many of the Jews settled 
in those parts have been brought to the font of baptism more by force than by preaching. Now, I consider 
the intention in such cases to be worthy of praise, and allow that it proceeds from the love of our Lord. 
But I fear lest this same intention, unless adequate enforcement from Holy Scripture accompany it, should 
either have no profitable result, or even (which God forbid) the loss of the souls which we wish to save 
should further ensue. For, when any one is brought to the font of baptism, not by the sweetness of 
preaching, but by compulsion, he returns to his former superstition, and dies the worse from having been 
born again. Let, therefore, your Fraternity stir up such men by frequent preaching, to the end that 
through the sweetness of their teacher they may desire the more to change their old life. For so our 
purpose is rightly accomplished, and the mind of the convert returns not again to his former vomit. 
Wherefore discourse must be addressed to them, such as may burn up the thorns of error in them, and 
illuminate what is dark in them by preaching, so that your Fraternity may through your frequent 
admonition receive a reward for them, and lead them, so far as God may grant it, to the regeneration of a 
new life. 


EPISTLE XLVII 


TO THEODORUS, DUKE OF SARDINIA 


Gregory to Theodorus, &c. 


The justice which you bear in your mind you ought to shew in the light of your deeds. Now Juliana, abbess 
of the monastery of Saint Vitus which Vitula of venerable memory had once built, has intimated to us that 
possession of the aforesaid monastery is claimed by Donatus, your official; who, seeing himself to be 
fortified by your patronage, scorns to have resort to a judicial examination of the case. But now let your 
Glory enjoin this same official, with the aforesaid hand-maiden of God, to submit the matter to arbitration 
to the end that whatever may be decided as to the question in dispute by the judgment of the arbitrators 
may be carried into effect; so that, whatever he may find he has to lose or keep, what he does may not be 
done as a deed of virtue, but set down to the justice of the law. 


Further, Pompeiana, a religious lady, who is known to have established a monastery in her own house, has 
complained that the mother of her deceased son-in-law wishes to annul his will, to the end that her son’s 
last disposition of his property may be made of none effect. On this account we hold it necessary with 
paternal charity to exhort your Glory to lend yourself willingly, with due regard to justice, to pious causes, 
and kindly order that whatever these persons have a rightful claim to be secured to them. Now, we 
beseech the Lord to direct the way of your life propitiously, and grant you a prosperous administration of 
your dignified office. 


EPISTLE XLIX 
TO HONORATUS, DEACON 


Gregory to Honoratus, &c. 


Since we have undertaken, however undeserving, a place of government, it is our duty to succour our 
brethren in need, so far as our power extends. Januarius, then, our brother and fellow-bishop of the 
metropolitan city of Caralis (Cagliari), has been here in the city of Rome, and informed us that the 
glorious magister militum, Theodorus, who is known to have received the dukedom of the island of 
Sardinia, is doing many things there contrary to the commands of our most pious lords, whereby with 
fitting clemency and gentleness they removed many hardships of proprietors, or of citizens of their 
empire. Wherefore we desire you at a suitable time to represent the case to our most pious lords in 
accordance with what the provincials of the aforesaid island justly and reasonably demand; seeing that on 
a previous occasion also their sacred imperial letters were sent to the glorious Magister militum Edancius, 
who was in the seventh indiction duke of Sardinia, in which they ordered all these present grievances to 
be redressed, to the end that their commands, proceeding from the bountifulness of their piety, might be 
observed unshaken by dukes who might come in course of time to be in power, and that the benefit 
thereof might not be squandered away by administrators; that so a quiet life might be led under the 
clement empire of our lords, and for the ordinance which with tranquil mind they grant to their subjects 
they might receive multiplied compensation at the coming of the eternal judge. 


EPISTLE L 
TO ANTHEMIUS THE SUBDEACON 


Gregory to Anthemius, &c. 


Even as, through the ordering of God as it hath pleased Him, we have received the place of government, 
so ought we to be solicitous for the souls committed to us. Now we find that in the Eumorphian island , in 
which, as is well known, there is an oratory of the blessed Peter, Prince of the Apostles, a large number of 
men with their wives from various patrimonies have fled to it for refuge, through stress of barbarian 
ferocity. This we consider inexpedient: for, there being other places of refuge near at hand, why should 
women have their abode there with monks? Wherefore we enjoin thy Experience by this present order 
from this time forward to allow no woman, whether she be under ecclesiastical jurisdiction or any other, 
to take up her abode or tarry there; but let them provide for themselves a place of refuge (there being, as 
has been said above, so many in the neighbourhood) wherever they may choose; so that all intercourse 
with women may henceforth be put an end to; lest, if we should desist from taking all the care we can, and 
guarding against the snares of the enemy, we henceforth (which God forbid) should be culpable in case of 
anything wrong taking place. Delay not, therefore, to give to the abbot Felix, the bearer of these presents, 
one thousand five hundred pounds of lead, which he is known to be in want of in the same island, which 
may be charged afterwards in thy accounts, when the whole quantity shall be known. So proceed, then, 
that thou mayest provide thyself with some, if any can be profitably used for the buildings of the same 
island. Moreover, since congregations of monks in the islands are exposed to hardship, we forbid boys 
under eighteen years of age to be received into these monasteries. Or, if there are any now there, let thy 
Experience remove them, and send them to the city of Rome. We desire thee in all respects to observe this 
in Palmaria also and the other islands. 


EPISTLE LII 
TO SYMMACHUS THE DEFENSOR 


Gregory to Symmachus, &c. 


My son Boniface the deacon has told me that thy Experience had written to say that a monastery built by 
Labina, a religious lady, is now ready for monks to be settled in it. And indeed I praised thy solicitude; but 
we wish that some other place than that which has been assigned for the purpose should be provided; but 
with the condition, in view of the insecurity of the time, that one above the sea be looked out for, which is 
either fortified by its position, or at all events can be fortified without much labour. So may we send 
monks thither, to the end that the island itself, hitherto without a monastery, may be improved by having 
this way of life upon it. 


For carrying out and providing for this business we have given directions to Horosius, the bearer of this 
present order, with whom thy Experience must go round the shores of Corsica, and if any more suitable 
place in the possession of any private person should be found, we are prepared to give a suitable price, 
that we may be able to make some secure arrangement. We have enjoined the aforesaid Horosius to 
proceed to the island Gorgonia; and let thy Experience accompany him, and do you so avenge the evils 
that we have ascertained to have found entrance there that through the punishment you shall inflict the 
aforesaid island may remain corrected for the future also. Let the same abbot Horosius set in order the 
monasteries of this island, and so hasten to return to us. Let, then, thy Experience so act that in both 
these matters, that is, both in providing for monasteries in Corsica, and in correcting the monks of 
Gorgonia, thou mayest make haste to obey, not our will, but that of Almighty God. 


Moreover we desire that the priests who abide in Corsica shall be forbidden to have any intercourse with 
women, except it may be a mother, or a sister, or a wife, towards whom chastity should be observed . But 
to the three persons about whom thy Experience has written to my son the aforesaid deacon Boniface, 
give whatsoever thou deemest sufficient for them, since they are in grievous need; and this we will allow 
thee afterwards in thy accounts. Given in the month of July. 


EPISTLE LVI 


TO PETER, SUBDEACON 


Gregory to Peter, &c. 


Being exceedingly desirous of observing the festivals of saints, we have thought it needful to address this 
our letter of direction to thy Experience, informing thee that we have arranged for the dedication with all 
solemnity, with the help of the Lord, in the month of August, of the Oratory of the Blessed Mary lately 
built in the cell of brethren where the abbot Marinianus is known to preside, to the end that what we have 
begun may through the Lord’s operation be completed. But, inasmuch as the poverty of that cell requires 
that we should assist in that day of festival, we therefore desire thee to give for celebrating the 
dedication, to be distributed to the poor, ten solidi in gold, thirty amphorae of wine, two hundred lambs, 
two orcae of oil, twelve wethers, and a hundred hens, which may be afterwards charged in thy accounts. 
Provide therefore for this being done at once without any delay, that our desires, God granting it, may 
take speedy effect. 


EPISTLE LVII 


TO SEVERUS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Severus, &c. 


We learn from thy Fraternity’s epistle that, with regard to the choice of a bishop, some are agreed in 
favour of Ocleatinus, with whom, since we disallow him, they need not further concern themselves . But 
give notice to the inhabitants of that city that, if they should find any one in their own Church fit for that 
work, they all transfer their choice to him. Otherwise the bearer of these presents will point out a person, 
of whom I have told him, in favour of whom the notification of the election should be made. Do you, 
moreover, be prudent and careful with regard to your visitation of the same Church, that its property may 
be preserved inviolate, and its interests attended to after the accustomed manner under your 
management. 


EPISTLE LVII 


TO ARSICINUS DUKE, THE CLERGY, NOBILITY, AND COMMON PEOPLE (ORDINI ET PLEBI) OF THE CITY OF 
ARIMINUM 


Gregory to Arsicinus, &c. 


How ready is the devotion of your love in expectation of a pontiff the text of the report which you have 
addressed to us shews. But, since the ordainer ought in such cases to be exceedingly careful, we are 
watching over this case with due deliberation. And so we warn your Charity by this present writing that 
no one need trouble himself to apply to us in favour of Ocleatinus: but, if any one is found in your own city 
to undertake this work with profit, so that he cannot be objected to by us, let your choice concur in his 
favour. But, if no one should be found fit for it, we have mentioned to the bearers of these presents one to 
whom you may no less accord your consent. But do you with one accord pray faithfully, that, whosoever 
may be ordained, he may be able both to be profitable to you and to display priestly service worthy of our 
God. 


EPISTLE LXI 


TO GENNADIUS, PATRICIAN AND EXARCH OF AFRICA 


Gregory to Gennadius, &c. 


That you have unceasingly the fear of God before your eyes, and pursue justice, the subdued necks of 
enemies testify; but, that the grace of Christ may keep your Glory in the same prosperity, restrain, as you 
have been wont, with speedy prohibition whatever things you discover to be committed wrongfully, so 
that, fortified with the arms of justice, you may overcome hostile attacks with the power of faith, which is 
the top of all virtue. Now Marinianus, our brother and fellow-bishop of the city of Turris has tearfully 
represented to us that the poor of his city are being vexed everywhere, and afflicted by expenses in the 
way of gifts or payments ; and further that the religious of his church endure serious molestation from the 
men of Theodorus the magister militum, and suffer bodily injuries; and that this thing is breaking out to 
such a pitch that (shocking to say) they are thrust into prison, and that he himself also is seriously 
hindered by the aforesaid glorious person in causes pertaining to his Church. How opposed such things 
are, if indeed they are true, to the discipline of the republic you yourselves know. And, since it befits your 
Excellency to amend all these things, greeting your Eminence I demand of you that you suffer them to be 
done no more; but straightly order him to abstain from harming the Church, and that none be aggrieved 
by burdens laid upon them, or payments , beyond what reason allows, and that, if there should be any 
suits, they be determined not by the terror of power, but by order of law. I pray you, then, so correct all 
these things, the Lord inspiring you, by the menace of your injunction that the glorious Theodorus and his 
men may abstain from such things, if not out of regard to rectitude, yet at any rate out of fear inspired by 
your command; that so, to the advancement of your credit and reward, justice with liberty may flourish in 
the parts committed to your charge. 


EPISTLE LXII 
TO JANUARIUS, ARCHBISHOP OF CARALIS (CAGLIARI) IN SARDINIA 


Gregory to Januarius, &c. 


If our Lord Himself by the testimony of Holy Scripture declares Himself to be the husband of widows and 
father of orphans, we also, the members of His body, ought with the soul’s supreme affection to set 
ourselves to imitate the head, and saving justice, to stand by orphans and widows if need be. And, having 
been given to understand that Catella, a religious woman who has a son serving here in the holy Roman 
Church over which under God we preside, is being troubled by the exactions and molestations of certain 
persons, we think it needful to exhort your Fraternity by this letter not to refuse (saving justice) to afford 


your protection to this same woman, knowing that by things of this kind you both make the Lord your 
debtor and bind us to you the more in the bonds of charity. For we wish the causes of the aforesaid 
woman, whether now or in future, to be terminated by your judgment, that she may be relieved from the 
annoyance of legal proceedings, and yet be by no means excused from submitting to a just judgment. Now 
I pray the Lord to direct your life in a prosperous course towards Himself, and Himself to bring you in His 
mercy to the kingdom of glory which is to come. 


EPISTLE LXIII 
TO JANUARIUS, BISHOP OF CARALIS (CAGLIARI) IN SARDINIA 


Gregory to Januarius, &c. 


Though your Fraternity in the zeal of righteousness gives fitting attention to the protection of divers 
persons, yet we believe that you will be the more prone to succour those whom a letter from us may 
commend to you. Know then that Pompeiana, a religious woman, has represented to us through one of her 
people that she endures many grievances continually and unreasonably from certain men, and on this 
account has petitioned us to commend her in our letters to you. Wherefore, greeting your Fraternity with 
the affection of charity that is due to you, we have felt that we must needs commend the aforesaid woman 
to you, that, with due regard to justice, thy Fraternity may not allow her to be aggrieved in any way 
contrary to equity, or to be subjected to any expense unadvisedly. But if it should happen that she has any 
suits, let the matter of dispute be debated before chosen arbitrators, and whatsoever shall be decided, let 
it be so carried into effect quietly through your assistance that both reward may accrue to you for such a 
work, and she who has been commended by our letters may rejoice in having found justice. 


EPISTLE LXVI 


TO FELIX, BISHOP OF MESSANA (MESSENE) 
Gregory to Felix, &c. 


Customs which are found to bring a burden upon churches it becomes us in our consideration to 
discontinue, lest any should be forced to contribute to quarters from which they ought rather to look for 
contributions. Accordingly, it is thy duty to preserve intact the custom of the clergy and others, and to 
transmit to them every year what has been accustomed: but for the future we forbid thee to transmit 
anything to us. And, since we take no delight in presents (xeniis) , we have received with thanks the 
Palmatianae which thy Fraternity has sent us, but have caused them to be sold for an adequate price, 
which we have transmitted separately to thy Fraternity, for fear lest thou shouldest have felt the expense. 
Further, since we have learnt that thy Charity is desirous of coming to us, we admonish thee by the 
present letter not to take the trouble of coming: but pray for us, that the more we are separated by length 
of way, the more we may be joined one to another in mind, with the help of Christ, by charity; to the end 
that, aiding each other by mutual supplication, we may resign our office unimpaired to the Judge that is to 
come. 


EPISTLE LXVII 


TO PETER, SUBDEACON 


Gregory to Peter, &c. 


If with kind disposition we meet the needs of our neighbours by shewing compassion, we shall 
undoubtedly find the Lord mercifully inclined to our petitions. Now we have learnt that Pastor, who 
labours under exceeding weakness of sight, having a wife and two slaves, who also had formerly been 
with the glorious lady Jonatha, is suffering from great need. Wherefore, we admonish thy Experience, by 
the writing of this present order, not to delay giving him for his sustenance three hundred modii of wheat, 
and also as many modii of beans, which may afterwards be charged in thy accounts. So act, then, as both 
thyself to obtain the benefit of reward for thy good service, and to carry our orders into effect. In the 
month of August. 


EPISTLE LXXII 


TO PETER, SUBDEACON 


Gregory to Peter, &c. 


Thou hast learnt from a former letter that we have desired our brethren and fellow-bishops dwelling in 
the island of Sicily to assemble here for the anniversary of the blessed Peter the apostle. But, seeing that 
their suit with the magnificent Justin the ex-praetor has meanwhile hindered them, and that there is not 
now sufficient time for coming and returning, we do not wish them to be troubled before winter. But 


for the most part, immediately follow when any one had been forced to renounce the Christian name,— 
that he who had denied that he was a Christian would be compelled to deny Christ Himself too by 
blaspheming Him. As not long ago, alas, we shuddered at the struggle waged in this way by some with 
their entire faith, which had had favourable omens. Therefore it will be to no purpose to say, “Though I 
shall deny that I am a Christian, I shall not be denied by Christ, for I have not denied Himself.” For even 
so much will be inferred from that denial, by which, seeing he denies Christ in him by denying that he isa 
Christian, he has denied Christ Himself also. But there is more, because He threatens likewise shame with 
shame (in return): “Whosoever shall be ashamed of me before men, of him will I also be ashamed before 
my Father who is in heaven.” For He was aware that denial is produced even most of all by shame, that 
the state of the mind appears in the forehead, and that the wound of shame precedes that in the body. 


CHAPTER X 


But as to those who think that not here, that is, not within this environment of earth, nor during this 
period of existence, nor before men possessing this nature shared by us all, has confession been 
appointed to be made, what a supposition is theirs, being at variance with the whole order of things of 
which we have experience in these lands, and in this life, and under human authorities! Doubtless, when 
the souls have departed from their bodies, and begun to be put upon trial in the several stories of the 
heavens, with reference to the engagement (under which they have come to Jesus), and to be questioned 
about those hidden mysteries of the heretics, they must then confess before the real powers and the real 
men,—the Teleti, to wit, and the Abascanti, and the Acineti of Valentinus! For, say they, even the Demiurge 
himself did not uniformly approve of the men of our world, whom he counted as a drop of a bucket, and 
the dust of the threshing-floor, and spittle and locusts, and put on a level even with brute beasts. Clearly, 
it is so written. Yet not therefore must we understand that there is, besides us, another kind of man, which 
—for it is evidently thus (in the case proposed)—has been able to assume without invalidating a 
comparison between the two kinds, both the characteristics of the race and a unique property. For even if 
the life was tainted, so that condemned to contempt it might be likened to objects held in contempt, the 
nature was not forthwith taken away, so that there might be supposed to be another under its name. 
Rather is the nature preserved, though the life blushes; nor does Christ know other men than those with 
reference to whom He says, “Whom do men say that I am?” And, “As ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye likewise so to, them.” Consider whether He may not have preserved a race such that He is looking 
for a testimony to Himself from them, as well as consisting of those on whom He enjoins the interchange 
of righteous dealing. But if I should urgently demand that those heavenly men be described to me, Aratus 
will sketch more easily Perseus and Cepheus, and Erigone, and Ariadne, among the constellations. But 
who prevented the Lord from clearly prescribing that confession by men likewise has to be made where 
He plainly announced that His own would be; so that the statement might have run thus: “Whosoever 
shall confess in me before men in heaven, I also will confess in him before my Father who is in heaven?” 
He ought to have saved me from this mistake about confession on earth, which He would not have wished 
me to take part in, if He had commanded one in heaven; for I knew no other men but the inhabitants of 
the earth, man himself even not having up to that time been observed in heaven. Besides, what is the 
credibility of the things (alleged), that, being after death raised to heavenly places, I should be put to the 
test there, whither I would not be translated without being already tested, that I should there be tried in 
reference to a command where I could not come, but to find admittance? Heaven lies open to the 
Christian before the way to it does; because there is no way to heaven, but to him to whom heaven lies 
open; and he who reaches it will enter. What powers, keeping guard at the gate, do I hear you affirm to 
exist in accordance with Roman superstition, with a certain Carnus, Forculus, and Limentinus? What 
powers do you set in order at the railings? If you have ever read in David, “Lift up your gates, ye princes, 
and let the everlasting gates be lifted up; and the King of glory shall enter in;” if you have also heard from 
Amos, “Who buildeth up to the heavens his way of ascent, and is such as to pour forth his abundance (of 
waters) over the earth;” know that both that way of ascent was thereafter levelled with the ground, by the 
footsteps of the Lord, and an entrance thereafter opened up by the might of Christ, and that no delay or 
inquest will meet Christians on the threshold, since they have there to be not discriminated from one 
another, but owned, and not put to the question, but received in. For though you think heaven still shut, 
remember that the Lord left here to Peter and through him to the Church, the keys of it, which every one 
who has been here put to the question, and also made confession, will carry with him. But the devil stoutly 
affirms that we must confess there, to persuade us that we must deny here. I shall send before me fine 
documents, to be sure, I shall carry with me excellent keys, the fear of them who kill the body only, but do 
nought against the soul: I shall be graced by the neglect of this command: I shall stand with credit in 
heavenly places, who could not stand in earthly: I shall hold out against the greater powers, who yielded 
to the lesser: I shall deserve to be at length let in, though now shut out. It readily occurs to one to remark 
further, “If it is in heaven that men must confess, it is here too that they must deny.” For where the one is, 
there both are. For contraries always go together. There will need to be carried on in heaven persecution 
even, which is the occasion of confession or denial. Why, then, do you refrain, O most presumptuous 
heretic, from transporting to the world above the whole series of means proper to the intimidation of 
Christians, and especially to put there the very hatred for the name, where Christ rules at the right hand 
of the Father? Will you plant there both synagogues of the Jews—fountains of persecution—before which 
the apostles endured the scourge, and heathen assemblages with their own circus, forsooth, where they 
readily join in the cry, Death to the third race? But ye are bound to produce in the same place both our 


Gregory of Agrigentum, Leo of Catana, and Victor of Panormus, we by all means desire to come to us 
before winter . Further, get together from strangers corn of this year’s growth to the value of fifty pounds 
of gold, and lay it up in Sicily in places where it will not rot, that we may send thither in the month of 
February as many ships as we can to convey this corn to us. But, in case of our delaying to send ships, do 
thou thyself provide some, and, with the help of the Lord, transmit this same corn to us in February, with 
the exception, however, of the corn which we expect to have sent to us now, according to custom, in the 
months of September or October. Let thy Experience, then, so proceed that, without annoyance to any 
husbandman (colonus) of the Church , the corn may be collected, since there has been here such a scanty 
crop that, unless by God’s help corn be collected from Sicily, there is a serious prospect of famine. But 
keep guard in all ways over the ships that have always been assigned to the use of Holy Church, as the 
letters also addressed to thee by the glorious ex-consul Leo concur in directing thee to do. Moreover, 
many come hither desiring sundry lands or islands belonging to our Church to be leased to them; and 
some, indeed, we refuse, but to others we have already granted their request. But let thy Experience see 
to the advantage of Holy Church, remembering that thou hast before the most sacred body of the blessed 
apostle Peter received power over his patrimony. And, though letters should reach you from hence, allow 
nothing to be done in any way to the disadvantage of the patrimony, since we neither remember to have 
given, nor are disposed to give away, any thing without good reason. 


EPISTLE LXXIV 


TO GENNADIUS, PATRICIAN AND EXARCH OF AFRICA 


Gregory to Gennadius, &c. 


As the Lord hath made your Excellency to shine with the light of victories in the military wars of this life, 
so ought you to pose the enemies of the Church with all activity of mind and body, to the end that from 
both kinds of triumph your reputation may shine forth more and more, when in forensic wars, too, you 
firmly resist the adversaries of the Catholic Church in behalf of the Christian people, and bravely fight 
ecclesiastical battles as warriors of the Lord. For it is known that men heretical in religion, if they have 
liberty allowed them to do harm (which God forbid), rise strenuously against the catholic faith, to the end 
that they may transfuse, if they can, the poison of their heresy to the corrupting of the members of the 
Christian body. For we have learnt that they are lifting up their necks against the Catholic Church, the 
Lord being opposed to them, and desire to pervert the faith of the Christian profession. But let your 
Eminence suppress their attempts, and subdue their proud necks to the yoke of rectitude . Moreover, 
order the council of catholic bishops to be admonished not to appoint their primate on the ground of his 
standing, without regard to the merits of his life, since before God it is not the more distinguished rank, 
but the action of a better life, that is approved . But let the primate himself live, not, as is customary, here 
and there in the country, but in one city according to their selection, to the end that he may be better able 
to bring to bear the influence of the dignity that has fallen to him in resisting the Donatists. Moreover, if 
any from the Council of Numidia should desire to come to the Apostolic See, permit them to do so; and 
stop any who may be disposed to bring charges against their character. Great increase of glory will accrue 
to your Excellency with the Creator, if through you the union of the divided churches could be restored. 
For when He beholds the gifts granted by Him given back to His glory, He bestows gifts so much the more 
abundantly as He sees the dignity of His religion to be thereby enlarged. Furthermore, bestowing on you, 
as is due, the affection of our paternal charity, we beseech the Lord to make your arm strong for subduing 
your enemies, and to sharpen your soul with zeal for the faith like the edge of a quivering sword. 


EPISTLE LXXV 


TO GENNADIUS, PATRICIAN, AND EXARCH THROUGHOUT AFRICA 
Gregory to Gennadius, Patrician, &c. 


Had not such great success of the military exploits of your Excellency arisen from the merit of your faith 
and from the grace of the Christian religion, it would not have been so greatly to be wondered at, since 
we know that the like has been granted to military leaders of old time. But when, God granting it, you 
forestall future victories, not by carnal provision, but rather by prayers, it becomes a matter of 
astonishment how your glory comes down upon you, not from counsels of this world, but from God, who 
bestows it from above. For where is not the renown of your deserts in people’s mouths? And report goes 
that it is not from a desire of shedding blood that you constantly court these wars, but for the sake of 
extending the republic in which we see that God is worshipped, to the end that the name of Christ may be 
spread abroad through subject nations by preaching of the faith. For, as your outward deeds of valour 
make you eminent in this life, so also the inward adornment of your character, proceeding from a clean 
heart, glorifies you in making you partaker of celestial joys to come. For we have learnt that your 
Excellency has done very many things of advantage for feeding the sheep of the blessed Peter, Prince of 
the apostles, so as to have restored to him no small portions of his patrimony, which had been denuded of 
their proper cultivators, by supplying them with Datitian settlers. Whatever, then, with Christian 
disposition you confer on him, you receive retribution for through hope in the judgment to come. 
Wherefore we have thought fit to commend to your Eminence Hilarus , who is also the hearer of these 


presents, that you may bestow on him (though ever with regard to justice) your accustomed affection in 
matters wherein he may intimate his need of your help. Now, addressing to you the greeting of our 
paternal charity, we beseech our God and Saviour mercifully to protect your Eminence for the consolation 
of the holy republic, and to fortify you with the strength of His arm for spreading His name more and 
more through the neighbouring nations. 


EPISTLE LXXVII 
TO ALL THE BISHOPS OF NUMIDIA 


Gregory to all the Bishops of Numidia. 


If ever, most dear brethren in Christ, a troublesome mixture of tares intrudes itself among green corn, it is 
necessary for the hand of the husbandman to root it up entirely, lest the future fruit of the fertile corn 
should be obstructed. Wherefore let us too, who, however unworthy, have undertaken the cultivation of 
the field of the Lord, hasten to render the corn pure from all offence of tares, that the field of the Lord 
may fructify with more abundant increase. Now you requested through Hilarus our chartulary from our 
predecessor of blessed memory that you might retain all the customs of past time, which, from the 
beginnings of the ordinances of the blessed Peter, Prince of the apostles, long antiquity has so far 
retained. And we, indeed, according to the tenour of your representation, allow your custom (so long as it 
clearly makes no claim to the prejudice of the catholic faith) to remain undisturbed, whether as to 
constituting primates or as to other points; save that with respect to those who attain to the episcopate 
from among the Donatists, we by all means forbid them to be advanced to the dignity of primacy, even 
though their standing should denote them for that position . But let it suffice them to take care of the 
people committed to them, without aiming at the topmost place of the primacy in preference to those 
prelates whom the Catholic faith hath both taught and engendered in the bosom of the Church. Do you, 
therefore, most dear brethren, anticipate our admonitions in the zeal of the charity of the Lord, knowing 
that the strict Judge will bring into examination all we do, and will approve every one of us with regard 
not to the prerogative of a higher rank, but to the merits of our works. I beseech you, therefore, love ye 
one another mutually, having peace among yourselves in Christ, and with one purpose of heart oppose ye 
heretics and enemies of the Church. Be ye solicitous for the souls of your neighbours: persuade all ye can 
to faith by the preaching of charity, holding before them also the terror of the future judgment; inasmuch 
as ye are appointed to be shepherds, and the Lord of the flocks expects from the shepherds to whom He 
has committed them the fruit of a multiplied flock. And if He should foresee an augmentation of His own 
flock through your bestowal of more diligent care upon it, He will assuredly adorn you with manifold gifts 
of the heavenly kingdom. Furthermore, addressing to you the greeting of fraternal love, I pray the Lord 
that He would make you, whom He has chosen to be shepherds of souls, worthy in His sight, and Himself 
so order our deeds here that He may accept them as they deserve in the future life. 


EPISTLE LXXVII 


TO LEO, BISHOP IN CORSICA 


Gregory to Leo, &c. 


Our pastoral charge constrains us to come with anxious consideration to the succour of a church that is 
destitute of the control of a priest . And, inasmuch as we have learnt that the church of Saona for many 
years, since the death of its pontiff, has been thus entirely destitute, we have thought it needful to enjoin 
on thy Fraternity the work of visiting it, to the end that through thy ordering its welfare may be promoted. 
In this church also and in its parishes we grant thee licence to ordain deacons and presbyters; concerning 
whom, however, let it be thy care to make diligent enquiry, that they be not personally in any respect such 
as are rejected by the sacred canons. But whomsoever thy Fraternity has perceived to be worthy of so 
great a ministry, having ascertained that their manners and actions fit them for ordination, them, by 
permission of our authority, thou mayest freely promote to the aforesaid office. We desire thee, therefore, 
to make use of all the property of the above named church as though thou wert its proper pontiff, until we 
write to thee again. Be, then, so diligent and careful in all these matters that through thy ordering all 
things may, with the help of God, be salubriously arranged to the Church’s profit. 


EPISTLE LXXIX 


TO MARTINUS, BISHOP IN CORSICA 
Gregory to Martinus, &c. 


To those who ask for what is just it behoves us to lend a kindly ear, to the end both that the petitioners 
may find the remedies they hope for, and that the anxious care of a shepherd be not wanting to the 
Church. And inasmuch as the church of Tanates, in which thy Fraternity was formerly adorned with 
sacerdotal dignity, has for its sins been so taken possession of and ruined by hostile savagery that no 
further hope remains of thy returning thither, we appoint thee, by authority of these presents, undisputed 


cardinal priest in the Church of Saona, which has now been long deprived of the aid of a pontiff. Do thou 
therefore so arrange and order all things according to the injunctions of the canons with vigilant care in 
the love of God, that both thy Fraternity may rejoice in having attained thy desires, and the Church of God 
may be filled with answering joy for having received thee as Cardinal pontiff. 


EPISTLE LXXx 
TO THE CLERGY AND NOBLES OF CORSICA 


Gregory to the Clergy, &c...A paribus. 


Although for a long time it has caused you no sorrow that the Church of God should be without a pontiff, 
yet as for us, we are both compelled by the charge of the office we bear and bound especially by the 
charity of our love for you, to take thought for its government, knowing that in its supervision lies at the 
same time advantage to your souls. For, if the care of a shepherd be wanting to a flock, it easily falls into 
the snares of the lier in wait. Accordingly, inasmuch as the church of Saona has long been deprived of the 
aid of a priest, we have held it necessary to constitute Martinus, our brother and fellow-bishop, cardinal 
priest of the same , but to enjoin on Leo our brother and fellow-bishop the work of its visitation. To the 
latter we have also granted licence to ordain presbyters and deacons in it and in its parishes, and have 
permitted him to make use of its property so long as be shall be there, as though he were its proper 
pontiff. And so we admonish you by these present writings that your Charity receive the aforesaid visitor 
with all devotion, and shew him obedience in whatever is reasonable, as becomes sons of the Church, to 
the end that, supported by your devotion, he may be able to accomplish all that is found to conduce to the 
advantage of the above-named church. 


Book II 


EPISTLE III 


TO VELOX, MAGISTER MILITIUM 
Gregory to Velox, &c. 


We informed your Glory some time ago that soldiers had been prepared to come to your parts; but, 
inasmuch as your letter had signified to us that the enemy were collected and were marching hitherward, 
we for this reason have detained them here. But now it appears to be advantageous that a certain number 
of soldiers should be sent to you, whom let thy Glory be careful to admonish and exhort to be prepared for 
toil. And, when you find an opportunity, confer with our glorious sons Maurilius and Vitalianus, and do 
whatever, with the help of God, they may appoint you to do for the advantage of the republic. And, should 
you ascertain that the unspeakable Ariulph is making an incursion hitherward or to the parts about 
Ravenna, do you labour in his rear, as becomes brave men, to the end that your renown may by God’s help 
advance still more in the republic from the quality of your labour. This, however, before all, we admonish 
you to do: to release without any delay or excuse the family of Maloin and Adobin, Vigild and Grussing , 
who are known to be with the glorious Magister militum Maurilius, to the end that the men of the 
aforesaid Maurilius, when they come to your parts, may without any impediment march along with them. 


[In Colbert. and Paul. diac., Die. V. Kal. Oct. Indict. 10.] 


EPISTLE VI 
TO THE NEAPOLITANS 


Gregory to the clergy, nobles, gentry, and commonalty dwelling at Naples. 


Although the sincere devotion of spiritual sons in behalf of their mother Church needs no exhortation, 
nevertheless, it ought to be stirred up by letter, lest it should suppose itself slighted. On this account I 
approach your love with an admonition of paternal charity, that with many tears and with one accord we 
may render thanks to our Redeemer, who has not suffered you to walk along pathless ways under so 
perverse a teacher, but has made publicly known the crimes of your unworthy pastor. For Demetrius, to 
wit, who even before had not deserved to be called a bishop, has been found to be involved in transactions 
to such an extent and of such a kind that, if he had received judgment without mercy according to the 
character of his deeds, he would undoubtedly have been condemned to a most hard death by both divine 
and human laws. But since, being reserved for penance, he has been deprived of the dignity of the 
priesthood, we cannot suffer the Church of God to remain long without a teacher, since it is laid down by 
canonical rules that, on the death or removal of a pastor, the church should not be long deprived of the 
priesthood . Wherefore, I have thought it necessary to admonish your Charity by this present writing that 
neither delay nor the discord which has been wont to generate scandals ensue to hinder your election of a 
pontiff. But seek you out with all care such a person as all by common consent may rejoice in, and as is in 
no respect rejected by the sacred canons; to the end that the office which the most wicked of men had 
polluted by his evil administration may be worthily filled and administered by him, whoever he may be, 
who, by the grace of Christ, and with His approval, shall be ordained. 


EPISTLE VII 


TO MAXIMIANUS, BISHOP OF SYRACUSE 
Gregory to Maximianus, &c. 


We execute more efficiently our heavenly commission, if we share our burdens with our brethren. For this 
cause we appoint thee, our most reverend brother and fellow-bishop, to have administration over all the 
churches of Sicily in the name of the Apostolical See, so that whosoever there is reckoned as being in a 
condition of religion may by our authority be subject to thy Fraternity, to the end that it may not hereafter 
be necessary for them to make such long sea-voyages in resorting to us for slight causes. But if by any 
chance there are matters of difficulty which can by no means be settled by the judgment of thy Fraternity, 
in these only let our judgment be solicited, that so we may occupy ourselves more efficaciously in greater 
causes, being relieved from the least. And be it understood that we give this delegation of authority, not to 
thy place, but to thy person, because we have learnt from thy past life what we may presume of thee in 
thy future conduct. 


The month of December, the tenth Indiction. 


EPISTLE IX 
TO THE NEAPOLITANS 


Gregory to the gentry and commonalty (ordini et plebi) residing at Naples. 


The communication you have addressed to us has made manifest what your opinion is of our brother and 
fellow-bishop Paulus : and we congratulate you in that your experience of him for a few days has been 
such that you desire to have him as your cardinal bishop . But, since in matters of supreme importance 
there ought to be no hasty decision, so we, Christ helping us, will arrange after mature deliberation what 
is to be done hereafter, his character meanwhile, in course of time, having become better known to you. 


Wherefore, most beloved sons, obey ye the aforesaid man, if you truly love him, and with devoted minds 
meet his wishes in peaceful concurrence, to the end that the affection of your mutual charity may so bind 
you to each other, that the enemy who flies about you raging may find no way through any of you for 
creeping in to break up your unanimity. Further, when we shall have perceived the aforesaid bishop 
offering to God the fruit of souls which we long for, God Himself also approving, we will do afterwards 
whatever divine inspiration may suggest to our heart, with regard to his person and to your desire. 


EPISTLE X 
TO PAULUS, BISHOP OF NAPLES 


Gregory to Paulus, &c. 


If we administer safely the priestly office which we have received, without doubt both Divine assistance 
and the affection of our spiritual sons will not be wanting to us. Wherefore let thy Fraternity take care to 
shew thyself in all things such that the testimony which the clergy, the nobility, and all the people 
together, of the city of Naples bears to thee may be strengthened by the increase of thy goodness. Thou 
oughtest, then, so to bind thyself to continual employment in exhorting the aforesaid people that the 
Divine husbandman may store in his garners the fruit of thy word, which thou shalt have gathered from 
them by thy labours. But till such time as we shall be able, God revealing to us His will, to deliberate 
concerning the things which our aforesaid sons request us should be done, we grant leave for clerics to be 
ordained from the ranks of the laity, and also for manumissions to be solemnly celebrated before thee in 
the same church. Moreover we desire thee to observe without hesitation the customs of the clerical order 
and of the presbyters of the above-named church: and do thou also keep such diligent watch in the 
instruction of the same, that, abstaining from all that is unsuitable or unlawful, they may stand fast, under 
thy exhortations, ministering with due obedience, in the service of our God. The month of January, the 
tenth Indiction. 


EPISTLE XII 


TO CASTORIUS, BISHOP OF ARIMINUM 


Gregory to Castorius, &c. 


The illustrious lady Timothea has intimated to us by a petitionary notification, as is set forth below, that 
she has founded an oratory within the city of Ariminum in a place belonging to her, which she desires to 
have consecrated in honour of the holy cross. And, accordingly, dearest brother, if the said construction is 
in the jurisdiction of thy city, and if it is known that no body has been buried there, then, after reception in 
the first place of a legitimate endowment, that is, of two-thirds of her whole property (excepting slaves), 
of her movables and fixtures and live stock, the usufract being reserved to her for her life, and such 
endowment having been secured by municipal deeds, thou wilt solemnly consecrate the aforesaid oratory 
without any public mass, on the condition that no baptistery shall be constructed in the same place in 
future times, and that thou appoint not a cardinal presbyter . And if perchance she should prefer having 
masses said there, let her know that she must ask thy Love for a presbyter, to the end nothing else may be 
presumed by any other priest whatever. Further, thou wilt reverently deposit the holy things she has 
provided. 


EPISTLE XV 
TO PAUL, BISHOP 
Gregory to Paul, &c. 


I appointed thy Fraternity to preside for the present over the church of Naples, to the end that thou 
mightest convert all thou canst to God by persuasive preaching. And, while thou oughtest to be giving thy 


whole mind to this work, thou art in haste to return before bringing forth this fruit to the Lord, and 
requestest me to settle the affairs of this same church speedily, my mind being meanwhile by no means 
unoccupied in this matter. But, being desirous of fortifying securely the well-being of this Church, I hold it 
needful to consider the matter with long continued deliberation, so as to be able to arrange its affairs by 
the ordination of a worthy whom Christ may reveal to us. Wherefore let thy Fraternity meanwhile study to 
watch for the good of souls, so that the opinion I have of thee may be strengthened by the effect of thy 
working. All thou hast written concerning the deacon Peter has now been made known to us by the ex- 
consul Theodorus. And so, now that I know that he is constant to thee, and, according to thy testimony, 
studies the advantage of the Church, he ought to be afraid of no one’s opposition or enmity, but persevere 
in benefiting the Church and serving God all the more watchfully as he feels that others have a grudge 
against him; that so they may have no power at all to injure him. Moreover, thy Fraternity ought not 
hereafter to be suspected with regard to him; since no surreptitious proceedings will have effect on me . 


EPISTLE XVIII 


TO NATALIS, BISHOP OF SALONA 


Gregory to Natalis, &c. 


I have learnt, dearest brother, from many who have come from thy city that, neglecting thy pastoral 
charge, thou occupiest thyself wholly in feastings: which report I should not have believed had not my 
own experience of thy conduct confirmed it. For that thou in no wise art intent on reading, in no wise 
givest attention to exhortation, but art even ignorant of the very use and purpose of ecclesiastical order, 
there is this in evidence, that thou knowest not how to observe reverence to those who are put over thee. 
For, when thou hadst been forbidden in writing by our predecessor of holy memory to retain in thy heart 
the soreness of thy long displeasure against Honoratus thy archdeacon, and when this had been positively 
interdicted thee by myself also, thou, disregarding the commands of God, and setting at naught our 
letters, didst attempt by a cunning device to degrade the aforesaid Honoratus thy archdeacon under 
colour of promoting him to a higher dignity. Thus it was contrived that, he being removed from the post of 
archdeacon, thou mightest call in another who would have fallen in with thy manner of life, the aforesaid 
man having, as I think, displeased thee for no other cause but that he prevented thee from giving sacred 
vessels and vestments to thy relations. Which case both I now, and my predecessor of holy memory 
formerly, have wished to subject to an accurate investigation; but thou, being conscious of what thou 
hadst done, hast put off sending hither a representative instructed for trial of the case. Wherefore let thy 
Fraternity, even after admonition so often repeated, repent of the error of thy wrongdoing, and restore the 
aforesaid Honoratus to his post immediately on the receipt of my letter. Which if thou shouldest defer 
doing, know that the use of the pallium, granted thee by this See, is taken from thee. But if, even when 
thou hast lost the pallium, thou still persistest in thy contumacy, know that thou art deprived of 
participation of the body and blood of the Lord. And after this it will be needful for us to enquire more 
fully into the charges against thee, and to consider with the utmost care and investigation whether thou 
shouldest retain even thy episcopate. Him also who, against the rule of justice, has consented to be 
promoted to the place of another we depose from the dignity of the said archdeaconry. And, should he 
presume any longer to minister in this same office, let him know that he is deprived of participation in 
holy communion. Do thou, therefore, dearest brother, in no wise provoke us further, lest, having set us at 
naught when in an attitude of charity towards thee, thou shouldest find us very hard in our severity. 
Having, therefore, restored the archdeacon Honoratus to his place, send to us with speed a person 
instructed in the case, who may be able to shew to me by his allegations how the matter should be 
equitably proceeded with. For we have commanded the said archdeacon to come to us, that, having heard 
the assertions of the parties, we may come to whatever decision may be just and well-pleasing to Almighty 
God. For we defend no one on the ground of personal love, but, God helping us, keep the rule of justice, 
putting aside respect to any man’s person. 


EPISTLE XIX 
TO ALL THE BISHOPS OF DALMATIA 


Gregory to all the bishops constituted throughout Dalmatia. 


Though desiring to visit your Fraternity frequently through the intercourse of letters, yet, when some 
special case demands our attention, we wish to take the opportunity of fulfilling two duties at once, so as 
both to refresh our brotherly souls in the way of visitation and to explain accurately matters that come up 
for notice, lest ignorance of them should leave the mind confused. Now when our brother Natalis, bishop 
of the city of Salona, wished to advance the archdeacon Honoratus to the order of the priesthood, who 
thereupon declined being advanced to a higher order, the latter demanded my predecessor of holy 
memory, in a petition that he sent, that he should not be so advanced against his will. For he alleged that 
the thing was attempted, not for the sake of promoting him, but in consequence of displeasure against 
him. Thereupon our predecessor of holy memory addressed letters to Natalis, our brother and fellow- 
bishop, interdicting him from promoting the archdeacon Honoratus against his will, or retaining in his 
heart the soreness of the displeasure which he had conceived against him. And when we too had laid the 


same interdiction on the said Natalis, he, not only disregarding the commands of God, but also setting at 
naught our letters, attempted, it is said, craftily to degrade the aforesaid archdeacon, in a way contrary to 
custom, under colour of promoting him to a higher dignity. Thus it was contrived that, having removed 
him from the archdeaconry, he might call in another person to minister in the place of the deposed 
archdeacon. Now we think that this Honoratus may have fallen under the displeasure of his bishop on 
account of having prevented him from giving sacred vessels to his relations: and both my predecessor of 
holy memory formerly and I now have wished to investigate the case accurately; but he, conscious of what 
he had done, has put off sending a representative with a view to its trial, lest the truth with respect to his 
doings might appear. We therefore, now that he has been already so often admonished by letter, and has 
so far been pertinaciously obstinate, have taken order for his being admonished once more in letters sent 
to him through the bearer of these presents, to the end that he may, immediately on the arrival of the 
bearer of these presents, receive the archdeacon Honoratus into his former place. And if, with heart still 
hardened, he should contumaciously defer restoring him to the said position, we order that for his 
contumacy so many times exhibited he be deprived of the use of the pallium granted to him by this See. 
But if, even after loss of the pallium, he should persevere in the same pertinacity, we order him to be 
debarred from participation in the body and blood of the Lord. For it is right that he should find those 
severe in justice whom he set at naught when they approached him in charity. Wherefore neither do we 
now deviate from the path of justice, which the aforesaid bishop has despised; but, when he whose guilt 
has by no means been made apparent to us has been restored to his place, we enjoin the bishop Natalis to 
send to us a person with instructions, who may be able by his allegations to prove to us the right 
intentions of the said bishop. For we have caused also the said archdeacon to come to us, that, having 
heard the assertions of both parties, we may decide whatever may be just, whatever may be well pleasing 
to Almighty God. For we defend no one on the ground of personal love, but, God helping us, keep the rule 
of justice without respect to any man’s person. 


EPISTLE XX 


TO ANTONINUS, SUBDEACON 
Gregory to Antoninus, &c. 


Honoratus, archdeacon of the Church of Salona, had demanded from my predecessor of holy memory, in a 
petition that he sent, that he should by no means be forced by his bishop to be advanced against his will, 
in a way contrary to custom, to a higher order. 


[Here follows an account of the subsequent proceedings, almost word for word the same as that given in 
Epistle XIX.] 


Wherefore we have thought it right to support thy Experience by the authority of this present order, that 
thou mayest resort to Salona, and at least try by exhortation to induce Natalis, our brother and fellow- 
bishop, who has been admonished by so many letters, to restore the above-mentioned Honoratus to his 
place immediately. But if, as has been his wont, he should contumaciously delay doing this, forbid him by 
authority of the Apostolic See the use of the pallium which has been granted him by this See. But if, even 
after loss of the pallium, thou shouldest find him persevering in the same pertinacity, thou shalt deprive 
the said bishop of participation in holy communion. Moreover, him who, against the rule of justice, has 
consented to be promoted to another man’s place we order to be deposed from the dignity of the same 
archdeaconry. And, if he should presume to minister further in the same place, we deprive him of 
participation in holy communion. For it is right that he should find those severe in justice whom he sets at 
naught when approaching him in charity. Wherefore, when the archdeacon Honoratus has been restored 
to his place, let the aforesaid bishop, at thy instigation, send to us a person with instructions, who may be 
able by his allegations to prove to us that the bishop’s intention is or has been just. 


[What follows corresponds exactly with the conclusion of Epistle XIX.] 


As to our brother and fellow-bishop Malchus , thou wilt take care to make him find a surety, that he may 
come to us as soon as possible, to the end that, without any delay or loitering, he may render us an 
account of his proceedings, and so be able to return to his own with security. 


EPISTLE XXII 


TO ALL THE BISHOPS OF ILLYRICUM 


Gregory to all the bishops, &c. 


It both affords us joy for your carefulness, and makes your Fraternity safe in your own ordination, if the 
order of ancient custom is maintained. Since, then, we have learnt from the letters which you have sent to 
us through the presbyter Maximianus and the deacon Andreas that the consent of all of you and the will of 
the most serene Prince have concurred in the person of our brother and fellow-bishop John, we feel great 
exultation that, under God’s direction, such a one has been advanced to the office of priesthood as the 


judgment of all has approved as worthy. Wherefore, in accordance with your request, we confirm our 
aforesaid brother and fellow-bishop by the authority of our assent in the order of priesthood wherein he 
has been constituted, and declare our ratification of his consecration by sending him the pallium. And 
since, according to custom, we have committed to him vicariate jurisdiction in our stead, we must of 
necessity take the precaution of exhorting your Fraternity that you in no wise hesitate to obey him in 
matters pertaining to ecclesiastical order and the right course of discipline, or in other things not 
precluded by canonical decrees; that the soundness of your judgment in electing him may be declared by 
the obedience which you shew. 


EPISTLE XXIII 


TO JOHN, BISHOP 
Gregory to John, Bishop of Prima Justiniana in Illyricum. 


It is clearly a manifest evidence of goodness that the consent of all should concur in the election of one 
person. Since, then, the account which we have received from our brethren and fellow-bishops declared 
that you are summoned to the position of priesthood by the unanimous consent of the whole council and 
the will of the most serene Prince, we have rendered thanks with great exultation to Almighty God our 
Creator, who has made your life and actions so commendable in the past as to bring about (what is 
exceedingly to your credit) your approving yourself to the judgment of all. With them we also fully agree 
with regard to the person of your Fraternity. And we implore Almighty God that, as His Grace has chosen 
your Charity, so He would keep you in all respects under His protection. We have sent you the pallium 
according to custom, and, renewing our commission, we appoint you to act as vicar of the Apostolic See, 
admonishing you that you so shew yourself gentle to your subjects that they may be provoked to love you 
rather than to fear you. And, if perchance any fault of theirs should require notice, you will be careful so 
to correct their transgressions as by no means to discard paternal affection from your mind. Be watchful 
and assiduous in the care of the flock committed to you, and strict in the zeal of discipline, so that the wolf 
lying in wait may not prevail to disturb the Lord’s sheepfold, or have opportunity for deceit, so as to hurt 
the sheep. Make haste with full purpose of heart to win souls to our God; and know that we have received 
the name of shepherd not for repose, but for labour. Let us, then, shew forth in our work what our name 
denotes. If we weigh with right consideration the prerogative of the priesthood, it will be to those who are 
diligent and do their duty well for honour, but to those who are negligent assuredly for a burden. For, as 
this name, in the sight of God, conducts those who labour and are assiduous for the salvation of souls to 
eternal glory, so in the case of the idle and sluggish it tends to punishment. Through our tongue let the 
people committed to us learn that there is another life. Let the teaching of your Fraternity be to them an 
acceptable spur to urge them on, and your life an example for imitation. For your Fraternity’s preaching 
should disclose to them what to love and what to fear, and your efficiency in this way should reap the fruit 
of eternal retribution. But let your deliberate care especially constrain you never to attempt to make any 
unlawful ordinations; but, whenever any are promoted to the clerical order, or, it may be, to some higher 
rank, let them be ordained, not for bribes or entreaties, but for merit. In no ordination let any 
consideration, in any way whatever, surreptitiously reach your Fraternity, lest you should be entangled 
(which God forbid) in the snares of simoniacal heresy. For what shall it profit a man, as the Truth says, if 
he shall gain the whole word, and lose his own soul (Mark viii. 36)? Hence it is necessary for us to look to 
God in all we do, to despise temporal and perishable things, and to direct the desire of our heart to the 
good things of eternity. Your Holiness’s present I was altogether unwilling to accept, since it were very 
unseemly for us to seem to have received gifts from our plundered and afflicted brethren. But your 
messengers got the better of me by another argument, proffering it to one from whom your Fraternity’s 
offerings may not be withheld . For this you ought before all things to study: how you may provide 
imperishable gifts to be offered to the coming judge of souls, to the end that He may have respect both to 
you for your profitable labour, and to us likewise for our exhortation. 


EPISTLE XXVI 


TO JOHN, BISHOP 
Gregory to John, &c. 


Inasmuch as we have enjoined on our brother and fellow-bishop Paulus the work of the visitation of the 
Neapolitan church, therefore let not Fraternity shrink from assuming the visitation of the Nepesine 
Church, to the end that, according to the requirements of the Paschal festivity, whatever the solemnity of 
divine service demands may, through thy operation, be in all respects fulfilled. Until, then, we may be able 
to consider what should be done with regard to our aforesaid brother and fellow-bishop, let thy Fraternity 
strive to shew thyself so skilful and vigilant in all things that the absence of the bishop aforesaid may not 
at all be felt . 


The month of April, the tenth Indiction. 


EPISTLE XXVII 


TO RUSTICIANA, PATRICIAN 
Gregory to Rusticiana, &c. 


On receiving the epistle of your Excellency I was relieved by the welcome news of your welfare, hoping 
that the Lord in His mercy may protect and direct your life and doings. But I wondered much why you 
have turned from your intention and vow to accomplish a good work in respect of your meditated journey 
to the holy places , seeing that, when anything good is by the gift of the Creator conceived in the heart, it 
is needful that it be carried out with quick devotion, lest, while the cunning plotter strives to ensnare the 
soul, he should afterwards suggest impediments, whereby the mind, weakened by occupations, may fail to 
carry its desires into effect. Whence it is necessary that your Excellency should anticipate all impediments 
that come in the way of pious designs, and gasp after the fruit of good work with all the efforts of your 
heart, that so you may succeed in living tranquilly in the present world and gaining possession of a 
heavenly kingdom in the future. But as to what you have written to us of Passivus having attempted to 
spread some calumnies against you, consider, on the other hand, that the most pious emperors have not 
only been unwilling to listen to them, but have also received the author of them roughly; and turn the 
whole hope of your soul to Him Who powerfully prevents men in this world from doing as much harm as 
they long to do, that so He may beat back the wicked intentions of men by the opposition of His arm, and 
Himself mercifully shatter their attempts, as He has been wont to do. I entreat that the glorious Lord 
Appio and the lady Eusebia, the Lord Eudoxius and the lady Gregoria, be greeted in my name through 
you. 


EPISTLE XXIx 
TO MAURILIUS AND VITALIANUS 


Gregory to Maurilius and Vitalianus, magistris militum. 


On receiving your Glory’s letters we gave thanks to God that we were assured of your safety; and we 
greatly rejoiced at your careful provision; and what you wrote about was at once prepared. But the 
magnificent Aldio wrote to us after the arrival of your men that Ariulph was already near at hand, and we 
feared that the soldiers sent to you might fall into his hands. Yet here also, so far as God may give aid, our 
son the glorious magister militum has prepared himself against him. But, if the enemy himself should 
advance hither, let your Glory also, as you have been accustomed to do, accomplish what you can in his 
rear. For we hope in the power of Almighty God, and that of the blessed Peter himself, the Prince of the 
apostles, on whose anniversary he desires to shed blood, that he may find him also without delay opposed 
to him. 


EPISTLE XXX 
TO MAURILIUS AND VITALIANUS 


Gregory to Maurilius and Vitalianus, magistris militum . 


We have entreated your Glory through our son Vitalianus both by word and letter, charging you to 
communicate with him. But on the eleventh day of the month of January Ariulph sent us this letter which 
we forward to you. Wherefore, when you have read it, see if the people of Suana have stood fast in the 
fidelity they promised to the republic, and take adequate hostages from them, such as you can rely on; 
and moreover bind them anew by oaths, restoring to them what you took from them in the way of a 
pledge, and bringing them to a right mind by your discourses. But, should you quite distinctly ascertain 
that they have treated with Ariulph about their surrender to him, or at any rate have given him hostages, 
as the letter of Ariulph which we have forwarded to you leads us to suspect, then (after wholesome 
deliberation, lest your souls or mine be burdened with respect to our oaths), do ye whatever ye may judge 
to be of advantage to the republic. But let your Glory so act that neither anything be done for which we 
could be blamed by our adversaries, nor (which may the Lord avert) anything neglected which the 
advantage of the republic requires. Furthermore, my glorious sons, take anxious heed, since the enemy, so 
far as I have ascertained, has an army collected, and is said to be stationed at Narina ; and if, God being 
angry with him, he should resolve to bend his course hitherward, do you plunder his positions so far as 
the Lord may aid you, or certainly let those whom you send carefully require night-watches , lest news of 
any sad event should reach us . 


EPISTLE XXXII 
TO PETER, SUBDEACON OF SICILY 


Gregory to Peter, &c. 


By information received from Romanus the guardian (defensore) I have learnt that the monastery of 


handmaidens of God which is on the farm of Monotheus has suffered wrong from our church of Villa Nova 
with respect to a farm belonging to the latter, which is said to have been leased to the said monastery. If 
this is so, let thy Experience restore to them the farm, and also the payments from the same farm for the 
two indictions during which thou hast exacted them. Moreover, since many of the Jews dwell on the 
estates of the Church, I desire that, if any of them should be willing to become Christians, some little of 
their dues be remitted to them, to the end that others also, incited by this benefit, may be moved to a like 
desire. 


Cows which are now barren from age, or bulls which appear to be quite useless, ought to be sold, so that 
at least some profit may accrue from their price. But as to the herds of mares which we keep very 
unprofitably, I wish them all to be dispersed, and four hundred only of the younger kept for breeding; 
which four hundred ought to be presented to the farmers—so many to each, to the end that they may 
make some return to us from them in successive years: for it is very hard for us to spend sixty solidi on 
the herdsmen, and not get sixty pence from these same herds. Let then thy Experience so proceed that 
some may be divided among all the farmers, and others dispersed and converted into money. But so 
arrange with the herdsmen themselves throughout our possessions that they may be able to make some 
profit by cultivation of the ground. All the implements which, either at Syracuse or at Panormus, can be 
claimed by the Church must be sold before they perish entirely from age. 


On the arrival of the servant of God, brother Cyriacus, at Rome I questioned him closely as to whether he 
had communicated with thee about the receiving of a bribe in the cause of a certain woman. And the same 
brother says that he had learnt the state of the case from thy telling him, for that he had been 
commissioned by thee to ascertain who was the person commissioned to pay the bribe. This I believed, 
and immediately received him familiarly into favour, introduced him to the people and clergy, increased 
his stipend , placed him in a superior rank among the guardians, praising his fidelity before all, in that he 
had acquitted himself so faithfully in thy service; and I have consequently sent him back to thee. But, 
inasmuch as thou art in great haste, and I, though sick, am desirous of seeing thee, do thou leave some 
one whom thou hast fully proved to take thy place in the Syracusan district, and thyself make haste to 
come to me, that, if it should please Almighty God, we may consult together as to whether thou thyself 
oughtest to return thither or another person should be appointed in thy place. At the same time I have 
sent Benenatus the notary to occupy thy place in the patrimony in the district of Panormus till such time 
as Almighty God may ordain what pleases Him. 


I have strongly rebuked Romanus for his levity, because in the Guest-house (xenodochium) which he kept, 
as I have now discovered, he has been taken up more with his own profits than with [heavenly] rewards. 
Him, therefore, if it should haply seem good to thee, leave in thy place. See how thou mayest best fortify 
him, by alarming and admonishing him, that he may act kindly and carefully towards the peasants 
(rusticos ); and shew himself towards strangers and townspeople changed and active. In saying this, 
however, I am not selecting any person, but leave this to thy judgment. It is enough for me to have 
selected an occupier of thy place in the district of Panormus; and I wish thee to see thyself to providing 
one for the Syracusan district. When thou comest, bring with thee the moneys and ornaments (ornamenta) 
on the part, or of the substance of Antoninus. Bring also the payments of the ninth and tenth indictions 
which thou hast exacted, and with them all thy accounts. Take care, if it should please God, to cross the 
sea for this city before the anniversary of Saint Cyprian, lest any danger should ensue (which God forbid) 
from the constellation which always threatens the sea at that season. 


Furthermore, I would have thee know that I have no slight compunctions of mind for having been 
grievously set against the servant of God Pretiosus for no grievous fault of his, and driven him from me, 
sad and embittered. And I wrote to the Lord bishop requesting him to send the man to me, if willing to do 
so; but he was altogether unwilling. Now him I ought not to distress, nor can I do so; since, occupied as he 
is in the causes of God, he ought to be supported by comfort, not depressed by bitterness. But the said 
Pretiosus, as I hear, is altogether distressed because he cannot return to me. I, however, as I have said, 
cannot distress the Lord bishop, who is not willing to send him, and I am doubtful between the two. Do 
thou then, if in thy little diminutive body thou hast the greater wisdom, manage the matter so that I may 
have my will, and the Lord bishop be not distressed. Yet, if thou see him to be at all distressed, say no 
more about it. I have, however, taken it amiss that he has excommunicated the Lord Eusebius , a man of 
so great age and in such bad health. Wherefore it is needful for thee to speak privately to the said Lord 
bishop, that he be not hasty in pronouncing sentences, since cases which are to be decided by sentences 
must needs be weighed beforehand with careful and very frequent consideration. 


When the recruiting officers come, who, as I hear, are already raising recruits in Sicily, charge thy 
substitute to offer them some little present , so as to render them well-disposed towards him. But, before 
thou comest away, give also something, according to ancient custom, to the praetor’s officials; but do it by 
the hands of him thou leavest in thy place, so as to conciliate their favour towards him. Also, lest we 
should seem to them to be at all uncivil, direct thy substitutes to carry out in all respects the orders we 
have given to thy Experience as to what is to be given to any individuals or monasteries. But when thou 
comest, we will, with the help of God consider together how these things should be arranged. The three 
hundred solidi which I sent to be given through thee to the poor I do not think ought to be committed to 
their discretion. Let them carry out, then, those directions I have spoken of with reference to particular 


brothers, fathers, children, mothers-in-law, daughters-in-law and those of our household, through whose 
agency the betrayal has been appointed; likewise kings, governors, and armed authorities, before whom 
the matter at issue must be contested. Assuredly there will be in heaven a prison also, destitute of the 
sun’s rays or full of light unthankfully, and fetters of the zones perhaps, and, for a rack-horse, the axis 
itself which whirls the heavens round. Then, if a Christian is to be stoned, hail-storms will be near; if 
burned, thunderbolts are at hand; if butchered, the armed Orion will exercise his function; if put an end to 
by beasts, the north will send forth the bears, the Zodiac the bulls and the lions. He who will endure these 
assaults to the end, the same shall be saved. Will there be then, in heaven, both an end, and suffering, a 
killing, and the first confession? And where will be the flesh requisite for all this? Where the body which 
alone has to be killed by men? Unerring reason has commanded us to set forth these things in even a 
playful manner; nor will any one thrust out the bar consisting in this objection (we have offered), so as not 
to be compelled to transfer the whole array of means proper to persecution, all the powerful 
instrumentality which has been provided for dealing with this matter, to the place where he has put the 
court before which confession should be made. Since confession is elicited by persecution, and 
persecution ended in confession, there cannot but be at the same time, in attendance upon these, the 
instrumentality which determines both the entrance and the exit, that is, the beginning and the end. But 
both hatred for the name will be here, persecution breaks out here, betrayal brings men forth here, 
examination uses force here, torture rages here, and confession or denial completes this whole course of 
procedure on the earth. Therefore, if the other things are here, confession also is not elsewhere; if 
confession is elsewhere, the other things also are not here. Certainly the other things are not elsewhere; 
therefore neither is confession in heaven. Or, if they will have it that the manner in which the heavenly 
examination and confession take place is different, it will certainly be also incumbent on them to devise a 
mode of procedure of their own of a very different kind, and opposed to that method which is indicated in 
the Scriptures. And we may be able to say, Let them consider (whether what they imagine to exist does 
so), if so be that this course of procedure, proper to examination and confession on earth—a course which 
has persecution as the source in which it originates, and which pleads dissension in the state—is 
preserved to its own faith, if so be that we must believe just as is also written, and understand just as is 
spoken. Here I endure the entire course (in question), the Lord Himself not appointing a different quarter 
of the world for my doing so. For what does He add after finishing with confession and denial? “Think not 
that Iam come to send peace on earth, but a sword,”—undoubtedly on the earth. “For I am come to set a 
man at variance against his father, and the daughter against her mother, and the mother-in-law against 
her daughter-in-law. And a man’s foes shall be they of his own household.” For so is it brought to pass, 
that the brother delivers up the brother to death, and the father the son: and the children rise up against 
the parents, and cause them to die. And he who endureth to the end let that man be saved. So that this 
whole course of procedure characteristic of the Lord’s sword, which has been sent not to heaven, but to 
earth, makes confession also to be there, which by enduring to the end is to issue in the suffering of 
death. 


CHAPTER XI 


In the same manner, therefore, we maintain that the other announcements too refer to the condition of 
martyrdom. “He,” says Jesus, “who will value his own life also more than me, is not worthy of me,”—that 
is, he who will rather live by denying, than die by confessing, me; and “he who findeth his life shall lose it; 
but he who loseth it for my sake shall find it.” Therefore indeed he finds it, who, in winning life, denies; 
but he who thinks that he wins it by denying, will lose it in hell. On the other hand, he who, through 
confessing, is killed, will lose it for the present, but is also about to find it unto everlasting life. In fine, 
governors themselves, when they urge men to deny, say, “Save your life;” and, “Do not lose your life.” How 
would Christ speak, but in accordance with the treatment to which the Christian would be subjected? But 
when He forbids thinking about what answer to make at a judgment-seat, He is preparing His own 
servants for what awaited them, He gives the assurance that the Holy Spirit will answer by them; and 
when He wishes a brother to be visited in prison, He is commanding that those about to confess be the 
object of solicitude; and He is soothing their sufferings when He asserts that God will avenge His own 
elect. In the parable also of the withering of the word after the green blade had sprung up, He is drawing 
a picture with reference to the burning heat of persecutions. If these announcements are not understood 
as they are made, without doubt they signify something else than the sound indicates; and there will be 
one thing in the words, another in their meanings, as is the case with allegories, with parables, with 
riddles. Whatever wind of reasoning, therefore, these scorpions may catch (in their sails), with whatever 
subtlety they may attack, there is now one line of defence: an appeal will be made to the facts themselves, 
whether they occur as the Scriptures represent that they would; since another thing will then be meant in 
the Scriptures if that very one (which seems to be so) is not found in actual facts. For what is written, 
must needs come to pass. Besides, what is written will then come to pass, if something different does not. 
But, lo! we are both regarded as persons to be hated by all men for the sake of the name, as it is written; 
and are delivered up by our nearest of kin also, as it is written; and are brought before magistrates, and 
examined, and tortured, and make confession, and are ruthlessly killed, as it is written. So the Lord 
ordained. If He ordained these events otherwise, why do they not come to pass otherwise than He 
ordained them, that is, as He ordained them? And yet they do not come to pass otherwise than He 
ordained. Therefore, as they come to pass, so He ordained; and as He ordained, so they come to pass. For 
neither would they have been permitted to occur otherwise than He ordained, nor for His part would He 


places and persons. 


Now I remember having written before now to say that the legacies, which, according to the 
representation of Antoninus the guardian (defensoris), are due from us to monasteries or others, were to 
be paid as had been appointed. And I know not why thy Experience has delayed to accomplish this. 
Wherefore we desire thee to pay in full our portion of these legacies from the moneys of the church, that 
when thou comest to me, thou mayest not leave there the groans of the poor against thee. Bring also with 
thee at the same time the securities which have been found relating to the substance of the same 
Antoninus. 


I have learnt on the information of Romanus that the wife of Redemptus, when dying, directed by word of 
mouth one silver shell to be sold, and the proceeds given to her freedmen, and also left a silver platter to 
a certain monastery; in respect of both of which bequests we desire her wishes to be fully carried out, lest 
from the least things we be betrayed into greater sins. 


Further, I have learnt on the information of the Abbot Marinianus that the building in the Praetorian 
Monastery is not yet even half completed: which being the case, what can we praise for it but thy 
Experience’s fervour ? But even now let this admonition rouse thee; and, as far as thou canst, assert 
thyself in the construction of this same monastery. I said that nothing was to be given them for the cost; 
but I did not prohibit their building the monastery. But so proceed as to enjoin in all ways on him whom 
thou mayest depute in thy place at Panormus that he construct this same monastery at the charge of the 
ecclesiastical revenue, and that I may have no more private complaints from the abbot. 


Moreover, I have learnt that thou knowest certain things on the farms, even in considerable numbers, to 
belong to others; but, owing to the entreaty of certain persons or to timidity, thou art afraid to restore 
them to their owners. But, if thou wert truly a Christian, thou wouldest be afraid of the judgment of God 
more than of the voices of men. Take notice that I unceasingly admonish thee on this matter; which if thou 
neglect to set right, thou wilt have also my voice for witness against thee. If thou shouldest find any of the 
laity fearing God who might receive the tonsure and become agents under the rector , I give my full con 
sent. It will be necessary that letters also be sent to them. 


Concerning the case of the son of Commissus the scholasticus , thou hast taken advice; and it appears 
that what he claims is not just in law. We are unwilling to burden the poor to their disadvantage; but, 
inasmuch as he has given himself trouble in this matter, we desire thee to give him fifty solidi, which must 
certainly be charged in thy accounts. As to the expense thou hast incurred on the business of the Church 
in the case of Prochisus, either reimburse thyself there out of his revenues, or, should his revenues be 
clearly insufficient for the repayment, thou must needs receive what is due to thee here from the deacon. 
But presume not to say anything about Gelasius the subdeacon, since his crime calls for the severest 
penance even to the end of his life. 


Furthermore, thou has sent me one sorry nag and five good asses. That nag I cannot ride, he is such a 
sorry one; and those good asses I cannot ride, because they are asses. But we beg that, if you are 
disposed to content us, you will let us have something suitable. We desire thee to give to the abbot 
Eusebius a hundred solidi of gold, which must certainly be charged in thy accounts. We have learnt that 
Sisinnius, who was a judge at Samnium, is suffering from grievous want in Sicily, to whom we desire thee 
to supply twenty decimates of wine and four solidi yearly. Anastasius, a religious person (religiosus ), is 
said to be living near the city of Panormus in the oratory of Saint Agna, to whom we desire six solidi of 
gold to be given. We desire also six solidi, to be charged in thy accounts, to be given to the mother of 
Urbicus the Prior . As to the case of the handmaiden of God, Honorata, what seems good to me is this: 
that thou shouldest bring with thee when thou comest all her substance which evidently existed before 
the time of the episcopate of John, bishop of Laurinum . But let the same handmaiden of God come with 
her son, that we may speak with her, and do whatever may please God. The volume of the Heptateuch out 
of the goods of Antoninus we desire to be given to the Praetorian monastery, and the rest of his books to 
be brought hither by thee. 


EPISTLE XXXIII 


TO JUSTINUS, PRAETOR 
Gregory to Justinus, &c. 


The spite of the ancient foe has this way of its own, that in the case of those whom, through God resisting 
him, he cannot delude into the perpetration of evil deeds, he maims their reputation for a time by false 
reports. Seeing, then, that a sinister rumour about our brother and fellow-bishop Leo had disseminated 
certain things inconsistent with his priestly profession, we caused strict and lengthened enquiry to be 
made as to whether they were true, and we have found no fault in him touching the things that had been 
said. But, that nothing might seem to be omitted, and that no possible doubt might remain in our heart, 
we caused him over and above to take a strict oath before the most sacred body of the blessed Peter. And, 
when he had done this, we rejoiced with great exultation that from a proof of this kind his innocence 
evidently shone forth. Wherefore let your Glory receive the aforesaid man with all charity, and shew him 


reverence such as is becoming towards a priest; nor let any doubtfulness remain in your heart touching 
the charges from which he has now been purged. But it lies upon you so to cleave in all respects to the 
above-named bishop, that you may be seen fittingly and becomingly in his person to honour God, whose 
minister he is. 


EPISTLE XXXIV 


TO MAXIMIANUS, BISHOP OF SYRACUSE 
Gregory to Maximianus, &c. 


I remember to have often admonished you to be by no means hasty in passing sentence. And lo, I have 
now learnt that your Fraternity in a fit of anger has excommunicated the most reverend abbot Eusebius. 
Now I am much astonished that neither his former conversation, nor his advanced age, nor his long- 
continued sickness, could turn your mind from wrath. For, whatever his transgression may have been, the 
very affliction of sickness ought to have sufficed as a scourge for him. For to one crushed by divine 
discipline it was superfluous to add human scourges. But perhaps thou hast been allowed to exceed in the 
case of such a person, in order that thou mightest become more cautious in the case of others of less 
account, and ponder long when thou art disposed to smite any one through a sentence. Yet still comfort 
this same man with a sweetness proportionate to the fury with which thou hast exasperated him, since it 
is very unjust that the very persons who have loved thee most should find thee without cause most bitter 
against themselves. 


EPISTLE XXXVI 
TO THE ABBOT EUSEBIUS 


Gregory to Eusebius, &c. 


Let thy Charity believe me that I have been greatly saddened for thy sadness, as though I had myself 
suffered wrong in thee. But, when I afterwards learnt that, even after the most reverend Maximianus, our 
brother and fellow-bishop, had restored thee to his favour and communion, thy Love would not accept 
communion from him, I then knew that what had been done before was just. The humility of God’s 
servants ought to appear in a time of affliction: but those who lift themselves up against their superiors 
shew that they scorn to be God’s servants. And, indeed, what he once did ought not to have been done; 
but still it ought to have been taken by thee with all humility: and again, when he restored to thee his 
favour, he ought to have been met with thanks. And because it was not so done by thee, I feel that to us in 
every way there is cause for tears. For it is no great thing for us to be humble to those by whom we are 
honoured; for even any worldly man would do this: but we ought especially to be humble to those at 
whose hands we suffer. For the Psalmist says, See my humility before mine enemies (Psal. ix. 14). What 
life are we leading, if we will not be humble even to our fathers? Wherefore, most beloved son, I beseech 
thee that all bitterness pass away from thy heart, lest perchance the end should be near, and the ancient 
foe should, through the iniquity of discord, bar against us the way to the eternal kingdom. Further, we 
have caused a hundred solidi to be given to thy Love through Peter the subdeacon, which I beg thee to 
accept without offence. 


EPISTLE XXXVII 


TO JOHN, BISHOP OF SQUILLACIUM (SQUILLACE, IN CALABRIA) 
Gregory to John, &c. 


The care of our pastoral office warns us to appoint for bereaved churches bishops of their own, who may 
govern the Lord’s flock with pastoral solicitude. Accordingly we have held it necessary to appoint thee, 
John, bishop of the civitas Lissitana (Lissus, hodie, Alessio?), which has been captured by the enemy, to be 
cardinal in the Church of Squillacium, that thou mayest carry on the cure of souls once undertaken by 
thee, having regard to future retribution. And although, being driven from thine own Church by the 
invading enemy, thou must govern another Church which is now without a shepherd, yet it must be on 
condition that, in case of the former city being set free from the enemy, and under the protection of God 
restored to its former state, thou return to the Church in which thou wast first ordained. If, however, the 
aforesaid city continues to suffer under the calamity of captivity, thou must remain in this Church wherein 
thou art by us incardinated . Moreover, we enjoin thee never to make unlawful ordinations, or allow any 
bigamist, or one who has taken a wife who was not a virgin, or one ignorant of letters, or one maimed in 
any part of his body, or a penitent, or one liable to any condition of service, to attain to sacred orders. 
And, shouldest thou find any of this kind, thou must not dare to advance them. Africans generally, and 
unknown strangers, applying for ecclesiastical orders, on no account accept seeing that some Africans are 
Manichaeans, and some have been rebaptized; while many strangers, though being in minor orders, are 
proved to have pretended to a higher dignity. We also admonish thy Fraternity to watch wisely over the 
souls committed to thee, and to be more intent on winning souls than on the profits of the present life. Be 


diligent in keeping and disposing of the goods of the Church, that the coming Judge, when He comes to 
judge, may approve thee as having in all respects worthily executed the office of shepherd which thou 
hast taken upon thee. 


EPISTLE XLI 


TO CASTORIUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Castorius, Bishop of Ariminum (Rimini). 


What lamentable supplications have been poured out to us by Luminosus, abbot of the monastery of St. 
Andrew and St. Thomas, in the city of Ariminum, appears from the text of the subjoined petition. With 
regard to this matter we exhort thy Fraternity that, on the death of the abbot of this same monastery, thy 
church shall under no pretext interfere in scheduling or taking charge of the property of the said 
monastery, acquired or to be acquired. And we desire thee to ordain as abbot of the same monastery none 
other but him whom the whole congregation may by common consent demand as being worthy in 
character and apt for monastic discipline. Moreover, we entirely forbid public masses to be celebrated 
there by the bishop, lest occasion be given for popular assemblies in the retreats of God’s servants, and 
also lest too frequent an entrance of women be a cause of scandal (which God forbid), especially to the 
simpler souls. Further, we ordain that this paper by us written shall be carefully held to, and kept in force 
and unadulterated in all future time by thee and the bishops that shall be ordained after thee; that so, 
with the help of God, both thy church may be content with its own rights and no more, and also the said 
monastery, being subject henceforth to none but general or canonical jurisdiction, and free from all 
annoyances and vexations, may accomplish its divine work with the utmost devotion of heart. 


[In place of the epistle as above given, the following, with the appended paper on the privileges of 
monasteries, is found in some Codices.] 


Gregory to Castorius, Bishop of Ariminum. 


What lamentable supplications Luminosus, abbot of the monastery of Saints Andrew and Thomas, in the 
city of Ariminum, has poured out to us, appears from the text of the subjoined petition. For from his 
account we learn that in very many monasteries the monks have suffered many prejudices and 
annoyances from prelates. It is therefore the duty of thy Fraternity to make provision for their future quiet 
by a wholesome arrangement, to the end that those who have their conversation therein in God’s service 
may, His grace assisting them, persevere with minds free from disturbance. But, lest from a custom which 
ought to be rather amended than continued, any one should presume to cause any kind of annoyance to 
monks, it is necessary that the things which we have caused to be enumerated below should be so 
carefully observed by the fraternity of bishops that no possible occasion of introducing disquiet may be 
found hereafter. 


Of the privileges of Monasteries. 


We therefore interdict in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and forbid by the authority of the blessed 
Peter, Prince of the apostles, in whose stead we preside over this Roman Church, that any bishop or 
secular person hereafter presume in any way to devise occasions of interfering with regard to the 
revenues, property, or writings of monasteries, or of the cells or vills thereto appertaining, or have 
recourse to any tricks or exactions: but, if any case should by chance arise as to land disputed between 
their churches and any monasteries, and it cannot be arranged amicably, let it be terminated without 
intentional delay before selected abbots and other fathers who fear God, sworn upon the most holy 
Gospels. Also on the death of the abbot of any congregation, let no stranger be ordained, or any but one of 
the same congregation whom the society of the brethren shall of its own accord have elected unanimously, 
and who shall have been elected without fraud or venality. But, if they cannot find a suitable person 
among themselves, let them in like manner elect some one from some other monastery to be ordained. 
Nor, when an abbot has been constituted, let any person whatever on any pretext be put over him, unless 
perchance (which God forbid) crimes be apparent which are shewn to be punishable by the sacred 
canons. Likewise the rule is to be observed, that monks must not, without the consent of the abbot, be 
removed from monasteries for constituting other monasteries, or for sacred orders, or for any clerical 
office. We also disallow ecclesiastical schedules of the property of a monastery to be made by bishops. But 
if, circumstances requiring it, the abbot of a place should have questions with other abbots concerning 
property that has come into possession, let the matter be terminated also by their counsel or judgment. 
On the death also of an abbot let not the bishop on any pretext intermeddle in the scheduling or taking 
charge of the property of the monastery, acquired, or given, or to be acquired. We also entirely forbid 
public masses to be celebrated by him in a convent, lest in the retreats of the servants of God and their 
places of refuge any opportunity for a popular concourse be afforded, or an unwonted entrance of women 
should ensue, which would be by no means of advantage to their souls. Nor let him dare to place his 
episcopal chair there, or have any power whatever of command, or of holding any ordination, even the 
most ordinary, unless he should be requested to do so by the abbot of the place; that so the monks may 
always remain under the power of their abbots: and let no bishop detain a monk in any church without a 


testimonial and permission from his abbot, or promote one without such permission to any dignity. We 
ordain, then, that this paper by us written be kept to for all future time, in force and unadulterated, by all 
bishops; that both they may be content with the rights of their own churches and no more, and that the 
monasteries be subject to no ecclesiastical conditions, or compelled services, or obedience of any kind to 
secular authorities (saving only canonical jurisdiction ), but, freed from all vexations and annoyances, may 
accomplish their divine work with the utmost devotion of heart. 


EPISTLE XLII 
TO LUMINOSUS, ABBOT 


Gregory to Luminosus, abbot of the monastery of Saint Thomas of Ariminum. 


We were glad to receive thine own and thy congregation’s petition, and accede to thy requests, in 
accordance with the statutes of the Fathers and with form of law. For to our brother and fellow-bishop 
Castorius a letter has been sent by our order, whereby we have taken away entirely from him and his 
successors all power to harm thy monastery; so that neither may he any longer come among you to be a 
burden to you, nor schedules be made of the property of the monastery, nor any public procession take 
place there; this only jurisdiction being still left to him, that he must ordain in the place of a deceased 
abbot another whom the common consent of the congregation may have chosen as worthy. But now, these 
things being thus accomplished, be you diligent in the work of God, and assiduously devote yourselves to 
prayer, lest you should seem not so much to have sought security of mind for prayer, as to have wished to 
escape strict episcopal control over you while living amiss. 


EPISTLE XLVI 
TO JOHN, BISHOP 


Gregory to John, Bishop of Ravenna . 


That I have not replied to the many letters of your Blessedness attribute not to sluggishness on my part, 
but to weakness, seeing that, on account of my sins, when Ariulph, coming to the Roman city, killed some 
and mutilated others, I was affected with such great sadness as to fall into a colic sickness. But I 
wondered much why it was that that well-known care of your Holiness for me was of no advantage to this 
city and to my needs. When, however, your letters reached me, I became aware that you are indeed taking 
pains to act, but yet have no one on whom you can bring your action to bear. I therefore attribute it to my 
sins that this man with whom we are now concerned both evades fighting against our enemies and also 
forbids our making peace; though indeed at present, even if he wished us to make it, we are utterly 
unable, since Ariulph, having the army of Authar and Nordulf, desires their subsidies to be given him ere 
he will deign to speak to us at all about peace. 


But, as to the case of the bishops of Istria , I have learnt the truth of all you had told me in your letters 
from the commands which have come to me from the most pious princes, bidding me abstain for the 
present from compelling them. I indeed feel with you, and rejoice greatly in your zeal and ardour, with 
regard to what you have written, and acknowledge myself to have become in many ways your debtor. 
Know nevertheless that I shall not cease to write with the greatest zeal and freedom on this same matter 
to the most serene lords. Moreover the animosity of the aforesaid most excellent Romanus Patricius ought 
not to move you, since, as we are above him in place and rank, we ought so much the more to tolerate 
with forbearance and dignity any light conduct on his part. 


If, however, there is any opportunity of prevailing with him, let your Fraternity work upon him, so that we 
may make peace with Ariulph, if to some small extent we may, since the soldiery have been removed from 
the city of Rome, as he himself knows. But the Theodosiacs , who have remained here, not having received 
their pay, are with difficulty induced to guard the walls; and how shall the city subsist, left destitute as it 
is by all, if it has not peace? 


Furthermore, as to the gift redeemed from captivity, about whom you have written to us asking us to 
enquire into her origin, we would have your Holiness know that an unknown person cannot easily be 
traced. But as to what you say about one who has been ordained being ordained again, it is exceedingly 
ridiculous, and outside the consideration of one disposed as you are, unless perchance some precedent is 
adduced which ought to be taken into account in judging him who is alleged to have done any such thing. 
But far be it from your Fraternity to entertain such a view. For, as one who has been once baptized ought 
not to be baptized again, so one who has been once consecrated cannot be consecrated again to the same 
order. But in case of any one’s attainment of the priesthood having been accompanied by slight 
misdemeanour, he ought to be adjudged to penance for the misdemeanour, and yet return his orders. 


With regard to the city of Naples , in view of the urgent insistance of the most excellent Exarch, we give 
you to understand that Arigis , as we have ascertained, has associated himself with Ariulph, and is 
breaking his faith to the republic, and plotting much against this same city; to which unless a duke be 


speedily sent, it may already be reckoned among the lost. 


As to what you say to the effect that alms should be sent to the city of the schismatic Severus which has 
been burnt , your Fraternity is of this opinion as being ignorant of the bribes that he sends to the Court in 
opposition to us. And, even though these were not sent, we should have to consider that compassion is to 
be shewn first to the faithful, and afterwards to the enemies of the Church. For indeed there is near at 
hand the city Fanum, in which many have been taken captive, and to which I have already in the past year 
desired to send alms, but did not venture to do so through the midst of the enemy. It therefore seems to 
me that you should send the Abbot Claudius thither with a certain amount of money, in order to redeem 
the freemen whom he may find there detained in slavery for ransom, or any who are still in captivity. But, 
as to the sum of money to be thus sent, be assured that whatever you determine will please me. If, 
moreover, you are treating with the most excellent Romanus Patricius for allowing us to make peace with 
Ariulph, I am prepared to send another person to you, with whom questions of ransom may be better 
arranged. 


Concerning our brother and fellow-bishop Natalis I was at one time greatly distressed, in that I had found 
him acting haughtily in certain matters; but, since he has himself amended his manners, he has overcome 
me and consoled my distress. In connexion with this matter admonish our brother and fellow-bishop 
Malchus that before he comes to us he render his accounts, and then depart elsewhere if it is necessary. 
And if we find his conduct good, it will perhaps be necessary for us to restore to him the patrimony which 
he had charge of. 


EPISTLE XLVII 
TO DOMINICUS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Dominicus, Bishop of Carthage . 


We have received with the utmost gratification the letters of your Fraternity, which have reached us 
somewhat late by the hands of Donatus and Quodvultdeus, our most reverend brethren and fellow- 
bishops, and also Victor the deacon with Agilegius the notary. And though we thought that we had 
suffered loss from the tardiness of their coming, yet we find gain from their more abundant charity; 
seeing that from this delay in point of time there appears no interruption, but rather increase of the love 
which, by the mercy of God, through your contemplation of the priestly office, your practice of reading, 
and your maturity of age, we know to be already firmly planted in you. For it would not flow so largely 
from you, had it not very many most abundant veins in your heart. Let us, therefore, most holy brother, 
hold fast with unshaken firmness this mother and guard of virtues. Let not the tongues of the deceitful 
diminish it in us, or any snares of the ancient enemy corrupt it. For this joins what is divided, and keeps 
together what is joined. This lifts up what is lowly without tumour; this brings down what is lifted up 
without dejection. Through this the unity of the universal Church, which is the knitting together of the 
Body of Christ, rejoices in its several parts through the mind’s equalization of them, though having in it 
dissimilarity from the diversity of its members. Through this these members both exult in the joy of 
others, though in themselves afflicted, and also droop for the sorrows of others, though in themselves 
joyful. For seeing that, as the teacher of the Gentiles testifies, if one member suffers anything, the other 
members suffer with it, and if one member glories, all the members rejoice with it, I doubt not that you 
groan for our perturbation, as it is quite certain that we rejoice for your peace. 


Now as to your Fraternity rejoicing with us on our ordination, it displays to me the affection of most 
sincere charity. But I confess that a force of sorrow strikes through my soul from contemplation of this 
order of ministry. For heavy is the weight of priesthood; seeing that it is necessary for a priest, first to live 
so as to be an example to others, and then to be on his guard not to lift up his heart because of the 
example which he shews. He should ever be thinking of the ministry of preaching, considering with most 
intense fear how that the Lord, when about to depart to receive for Himself a kingdom, and giving talents 
to His servants, says, Trade ye till I come (Luke xix. 13). Which trading surely we carry on only if by our 
living and our speaking we win the souls of our neighbours; if by preaching the joys of the heavenly 
kingdom we strengthen all that are weak in divine love; if by terribly sounding forth the punishments of 
hell we bend the froward and the timid; if we spare no one against the truth; if, given to heavenly 
friendships, we fear not human enmities. And indeed it was in thus shewing himself that the Psalmist 
knew that he had offered a kind of Sacrifice to God, when he said, Did I not hate them, O God, that hated 
thee, and was I not grieved with thine enemies! Yea I hated them with a perfect hated, and they became 
enemies unto me (Ps. cxxxviii. 21 ). But in view of this burden I tremble for my infirmity, and look to the 
returning of the Master of the house, after receiving His kingdom, to take account of us. But with what 
heart shall I bear His coming, if from the trading I undertook I render Him no gain, or almost none? Do 
thou, therefore, most dear brother, help me with thy prayers; and what thou seest me to fear for myself, 
consider daily on thine own account with anxious dread. For through the bond of charity both what I say 
of myself is thy concern, and what I desire thee to do is mine. 


Further, as to what your Fraternity writes about ecclesiastical privileges, keep to this without any 
hesitation, since, as we defend our own rights, so we observe those of several churches. Nor do I through 


partiality grant to any Church whatever more than it deserves, nor do I under the instigation of ambition 
derogate from any what belongs to it by right; but I desire to honour my brethren in all ways, and study 
accordingly that each may be advanced in honour, so long as there can be no opposition to it of right on 
the part of one against the other. Further, I greatly rejoice with you in the manners of your messengers, in 
whom it has been shewn me how much you love me, in that you have sent to me elect brethren and sons. 


Given the tenth of the Kalends of August, tenth indiction. 


EPISTLE XLVII 


TO COLUMBUS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Columbus, &c. 


It is known, most dear brother in Christ, that the ancient enemy, who by cunning persuasion deposed the 
first man from the delights of Paradise to this life of care, and in him even then inflicted the penalty of 
mortality on the human race, does now with the same cunning, so as more easily to seize the flock, 
endeavour to infect the shepherds of the Lord’s sheep with infused poisons, and already to claim them as 
his own by right. But we, who, though unworthy, have undertaken the government of the Apostolic See in 
the stead of Peter the prince of the apostles, are compelled by the very office of our pontificate to resist 
the general enemy by all the efforts in our power. Now the bearers of these presents, Constantius and 
Mustellus, have in a petition presented to us given us to understand, and the deacons of the Church of 
Pudentiana constituted in the province of Numidia assert, that Maximianus, prelate of the same Church, 
corrupted by a bribe from the Donatists, has by a new licence allowed a bishop to be made in the place 
where he lives; which thing, though previous usage allowed it, is prohibited from remaining and 
continuing by the catholic faith . On this account, then, we have deemed it necessary to exhort thy 
Fraternity by these present writings that, when Hilarus our chartularius comes to thee, this same case be 
subjected to a thorough and wise investigation in an united general council of bishops, having the terror 
of the coming judge before their eyes. And if this charge should be proved with sufficient evidences by the 
bearers of these presents against the aforesaid bishop, let him by all means be degraded from the dignity 
and office which he enjoys, that both he may return to the gains of penitence through acknowledgment of 
his fault, and others may not presume to attempt such things. 


For it is right that one who has sold our Lord Jesus Christ to a heretic for money received, as is said to 
have been done, should be removed from handling the mysteries of His most holy body and blood. 
Further, if, apart from this accusation, there is any contest afoot among them, as is contained in the 
petition of the deacons themselves, with respect to certain wrongs or private transactions, this let thy 
Fraternity with our aforesaid chartularius fully enquire into with evidence adduced, and decide it 
according to justice between all the parties. 


But, further, we have learnt through the information given us by the bearers of these presents that the 
heresy of the Donatists is for our sins spreading daily, and that very many, leave being given them through 
venality, are being baptized a second time by the Donatists. How serious a matter this is, brother, it 
behoves us with the whole bent of our minds to consider. Lo, the wolf tears the Lord’s flock, no longer 
stealthily in the night, but in the open light; and we see him advance in the slaughter of the sheep, and 
with no solicitude, with no darts of words, do we oppose him. What fruits, then, of a multiplied flock shall 
we shew to the Lord, if even that of which we have undertaken the feeding we see with easy mind 
mangled by the wild beast? Let us therefore study to inflame our hearts by imitation of earthly shepherds, 
who often keep watch through winter nights, pinched with showers and frost, lest even one sheep, and 
perchance not a profitable one, should perish. And, if the prowler should have bitten it with greedy mouth, 
how do they busy themselves, with what palpitations of heart do they pant, with what cries do they leap 
forward to rescue the captured sheep, stimulated by the pressing need, lest anything lost through their 
carelessness should be required of them by the Lord of the flock! Let us then watch, lest anything should 
perish: and, if anything should by chance have been seized, let us bring it back to the Lord’s flock by the 
cries of divine discourses, that He who is the Shepherd of shepherds may mercifully vouchsafe to approve 
us in His judgment as having kept watch over His sheepfold. This also it is needful for you to attend to 
wisely; that, if there should be any proper petition on the part of the same bishop against the bearers of 
these presents, it should be thoroughly enquired into; and, if haply they themselves also should rightly 
deserve to be smitten for their own fault, we pronounce that they should by no means be spared on the 
ground of their having had the toil of resorting to us. 


In the month of August, tenth indiction. 


EPISTLE XLIX 


TO JANUARIUS, ARCHBISHOP 


Gregory to Januarius, archbishop of Caralis (Cagliari). 


If with integrity of heart we consider the priestly office which we administer, the concord of personal 
charity ought so to unite us with our sons that, as we are fathers in name, so we should be proved by our 
affection to be so in deed. While, then, we ought to be such as has been said above, we wonder why such 
a mass of complaints has arisen against thy Fraternity. We still indeed hesitate to believe it: but, that we 
may be able to ascertain the truth, we have sent to your parts John the notary of our See, supported by 
our injunction, who may compel all parties to abide the judgment of chosen arbitrators, and by his own 
execution carry their judgments into effect. Wherefore we exhort thy Fraternity by this present writing to 
consider well with thyself beforehand the merits of the cases; and, if you find that you have taken or hold 
anything unjustly, in consideration of your priesthood to restore it before trial. 


Now, among numerous complaints, the most distinguished Isidore has complained of having been 
excommunicated and anathematised by thy Fraternity for invalid reasons. And, when we had wished to 
learn from one of thy clergy who was here for what cause this had been done, he gave us to understand 
that it had been done for no other cause than that the man had done thee an injury. This distresses us 
exceedingly; since, if it is so, thou shewest that thou dost not think of heavenly things, but givest signs of 
having thy conversation among things of earth, having brought to bear the malediction of anathema to 
avenge a private wrong; which is a thing forbidden by the sacred rules. Wherefore for the future be 
thoroughly circumspect and careful, and presume not to inflict any such penalty again for vindication of 
thine own wrongs. For, shouldest thou do anything of the kind, know that it will afterwards be avenged on 
thyself. 


EPISTLE LI 


TO ALL BISHOPS 
Gregory to all bishops in the matter of the Three Chapters . 


I have received your letters with the utmost gratification: but I shall have far abundant joy, if it should be 
my lot to rejoice in your return from error. Now the forefront of your Epistle notifies that you suffer severe 
persecution. But persecution, if endured irrationally, is of no profit at all unto salvation. For it is impious 
in any one to expect a recompense of reward for sin. For you ought to know, as the blessed Cyprian says, 
that it is not the suffering that makes the martyr, but the cause for which he suffers. This being so, it is 
exceedingly incongruous for you to glory in the persecution whereof you speak, seeing that you are not 
thereby at all advanced towards eternal rewards. Let, then, purity of faith bring your Charity back to your 
mother church who bare you; let no bent of your mind dissociate you from the unity of concord; let no 
persuasion deter you from seeking again the right way. For in the synod which dealt with the three 
chapters it is distinctly evident that nothing pertaining to faith was subverted, or in the least degree 
changed; but, as you know, the proceedings had reference only to certain individuals; one of whom, whose 
writings evidently deviated from the rectitude of the Catholic Faith, was not unjustly condemned . 


Moreover, as to what you write about Italy among other provinces having been especially scourged since 
that time, you ought not to twist this into a reproach, since it is written, Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth (Hebr. xii. 6). If, then, it is as you say, Italy has 
been since that time the more loved by God, and in all ways approved, having been counted worthy of 
enduring the scourge of the Lord. But, since it is not as ye try to make out by way of insulting over her, 
attend ye to reason. 


After the Pope Vigilius of illustrious memory, having been appointed in the royal city , promulgated a 
sentence of condemnation against Theodora, then empress, or against the Acephali , the city of Rome was 
then attacked and captured by enemies. Does it follow from this that the Acephali had a good case, or that 
they were unjustly condemned, because such things happened after their condemnation? Away with the 
thought! For it is not fit that either any one of you, or any others who have been instituted in the 
mysteries of the Catholic Faith, should say or in any way acknowledge this. This then being recognized, 
retire ye even now at length from the determination you have come to. Wherefore, that full satisfaction 
may be infused into your minds, and all doubt removed, with respect to the three chapters, I have judged 
it of advantage to send you the book which my predecessor of holy memory, Pope Pelagius, had written on 
this subject . Which book if you should be willing to read again and again, putting aside the spirit of wilful 
self-defence, I have confidence that you will follow it in all respects, and, notwithstanding all, return to 
union with us. But if henceforth, after perusal of this book, you should decide to persist in your present 
determination, you will doubtless shew that you gave yourselves up not to reason but to obstinacy. 
Wherefore once more, in a spirit of compassion, I admonish your Charity, that, inasmuch as under God the 
purity of our faith has remained inviolate in the matter of the Three Chapters, ye put away from you all 
swelling of mind, and return to your mother the Church, who expects and invites her sons; and this all the 
more speedily as you know that she expects you daily. 


EPISTLE LII 
TO NATALIS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Natalis, Bishop of Salona. 


As though forgetting the tenour of former letters, I had determined to say nothing to your Blessedness but 
what should savour of sweetness: but, now that in your epistle you have recurred in the way of 
argumentation to preceding letters, I am once more compelled to say perhaps some things that I had 
rather not have said. 


For in defence of feasts your Fraternity mentions the feast of Abraham, in which by the testimony of Holy 
Scripture he is said to have entertained three angels (Gen. xviii.). In view of this example, neither will we 
blame your Blessedness for feasting, if we come to know that you entertain angels. Again you say that 
Isaac gave a blessing to his son when satiated (Gen. xxvii. 27). Now as to both these things in the Old 
Testament—since they were so done in the way of history as still to have a meaning in the way of allegory 
—would that we could so read through the accounts of the things done as to perceive and take thought for 
the things to be done. For indeed the one, in saluting one only of the three angels, declared the Persons of 
the Trinity to be of one Substance; the other blessed his son when satiated, because one who is filled with 
divine banquets has his senses extended into the power of prophecy. But the words of Holy Writ are divine 
banquets. If, then, you read diligently—if, drawing example from what is outward, you penetrate what is 
inward—you will be satiated, as it were, from hunting in the field, and fill the stomach of the soul, so as to 
be able to announce things to come to your son placed before you, to wit to the people you have taken in 
charge. But one who prophesies anything of God is already in the dark as to this world; for it is assuredly 
right and fit that he whose senses are bright inwardly through intelligence should see less through 
concupiscence here below. 


Take, therefore, these things to yourselves; and, if you know yourselves to be such as I have said, you 
need not at all doubt of our esteem. I also find your Blessedness rejoicing if you bear the name of “a 
gluttonous man” along with the world’s Creator. As to this I briefly comment thus; that, if you are called 
so falsely, you do truly bear this name along with the world’s Creator; but, if it is true of you, who can 
doubt that it was false of Him? A like name does not avail to acquit you, if the cause for it is unlike. For 
even the thief who was condemned to die endured the cross with Him; but a like crucifixion did not acquit 
him whom his own guilt bound. But now I beseech God with all the prayers I can offer that not the name 
only, but the cause for it, may join your most holy Fraternity to our Creator. 


Further, your Holiness in your letters rightly praises feasts which are made with the intention of 
bestowing charity. But yet you should know that they then truly proceed from charity, when at them the 
lives of the absent are not backbitten, no one is censured in derision, and no idle tales about secular 
affairs, but the words of sacred reading, are heard; when the body is not pampered more than is needful, 
but only its weakness refreshed, that it may be kept in health for the practice of virtue. If, then, you thus 
conduct yourselves in your feasts, I own that you are masters of abstinence. 


As to your alleging to me the testimony of the apostle Paul, where he says, Let not him that eateth not 
judge him that eateth (Rom. xiv. 3), I think that this was altogether out of place, seeing both that I am not 
one that eateth not, and also that Paul did not here mean to say that the members of Christ, who are 
mutually bound to each other in His body, that is to say in his Church, with the bond of charity, should 
have no care whatever for each other. If, indeed, I had nothing to do with thee, nor thou with me, I should 
rightly be compelled to hold my peace, lest I should blame one whom I could not mend. This precept, 
then, was given only with reference to persons who go about to judge those who have not been committed 
to their care. But now that we, by the ordering of God, are one, we should be much in fault were we to 
pass over in silence what calls for our correction. Lo, thy Fraternity has taken it amiss to have been 
blamed by me about feasts, while I, who surpass thee in my position, though not in my life, am ready to be 
found fault with by all, and by all to be amended. And him only do I esteem to be a friend to me, through 
whose tongue I wipe off the stains of my soul before the appearance of the strict judge. 


But as to what you say, most sweet brother, about your being unable to read because of the pressure of 
tribulations upon you, I think this avails little for your excuse, since Paul says, Whatsoever things are 
written are written for our instruction, that we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have 
hope (Rom. xv. 4). If, then, holy Scripture has been prepared for our comfort, we ought by so much the 
more to read it as we find ourselves the more wearied under the burden of tribulations. But if we are to 
rely only on that sentence which you quote in your letter, wherein the Lord says, When they deliver you 
up, take no thought how or what ye shall speak, for it shall be given you in that hour what ye shall speak; 
for it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you (Matth. x. 19), I say that Holy 
Scriptures have been given us in vain, if, being filled with the Spirit, we have no need of external words. 
But, dearest brother, trusting in God without doubt, when we are straightened in a time of persecution, is 
one thing; what we ought to do when the Church is at peace is another. For it is our duty, through this 
same Spirit, to learn by reading now what we may be able to shew forth also in suffering, should cause 
arise. 


Now, I rejoice exceedingly that you declare in your letter that you are giving attention to exhortation. For 
thus I know that you are wisely fulfilling the duties of your position, if you take pains to draw others also 
to your Maker. But your saying in the same sentence that you are not like me saddens me at once, after I 
had begun to rejoice, since I think that it is in derision that you give me praises which in truth I do not 


recognize as due. However, I give thanks to Almighty God that through you heretics are being recalled to 
holy Church. But it is needful for you to have a care that those also who are contained in the bosom of 
holy Church live so that they be not her adversaries through their evil lives. For, if they give themselves 
not to heavenly desires, but to earthly lusts and pleasures, sons of strangers are being nourished in her 
bosom. 


Now as to your declaring that you cannot possibly be ignorant of the degrees of ecclesiastical rank, I too 
fully know them with regard to you; and I am therefore much distressed that, if you knew the order of 
things, you have failed, to your greater blame, in knowing it with regard to me. For, after letters had been 
addressed to your Blessedness by my predecessor and myself in the cause of the archdeacon Honoratus, 
then, the sentence of both of us being set at nought, the said Honoratus was deprived of the rank 
belonging to him. Which thing if any one of the four patriarchs had done, such great contumacy could by 
no means have been allowed to pass without the most grievous offence. Nevertheless, now that your 
Fraternity has returned to your proper position, I do not bear in mind the wrong done either to myself or 
to my predecessor. 


But as to your saying that what has been handed down and guarded by my predecessors ought to be 
observed in our times also, far be it from me to infringe in any church the statutes of our ancestors with 
regard to my fellow priests, since I do myself an injury if I disturb the rights of my brethren. But when 
your accredited messengers arrive, I shall know the rights of the case between you and the aforesaid 
archdeacon Honoratus; and my own personal examination of it will shew you that, if you have the support 
of justice on your side, you will sustain no injury from me; as indeed you never have done. But in case 
justice supports the plea of the often-before-named Honoratus, I will shew by my acquittal of him that in 
judgment I have no knowledge even of persons whom I knew. 


Concerning the article of excommunication which, if I may say so, was of necessity added to our letters 
(though even the second and the third time with a condition interposed), your Blessedness complains 
unreasonably, since the apostle Paul says, Having in a readiness to revenge all disobedience (2 Cor. x. 6). 
But let these things pass: let us return to what concerns us now. For, if the lord Natalis acts as he should 
do, I cannot but be friends with him, knowing how much I am a debtor to his affection. 


EPISTLE LIV 


HERE FOLLOWS THE EPISTLE OF SAINT LICINIANUS, BISHOP CONCERNING THE BOOK OF RULES, ADDRESSED 
TO SAINT GREGORY, POPE OF THE CITY OF ROME 


To the most blessed Lord pope Gregory, Licinianus, bishop. 


The Book of Rules issued by Thy Holiness, and by the aid of divine grace conveyed to us, we have read 
with all the more pleasure for the spiritual rules which we find contained in it. Who can fail to read that 
with pleasure wherein by constant meditation he may find medicine for his soul; wherein, despising the 
fleeting things of this world which vary in their mutability, he may open the eyes of his soul to the settled 
estate of eternal life? This book of thine is a palace of all virtues. In it prudence fixes the boundary line 
between good and evil; justice gives each one his own, while it subjects the soul to God, and the body to 
the soul. In it fortitude also is found ever the same in adversity and in prosperity, being neither broken by 
opposition nor lifted up by success. In it temperance subdues the rage of lust, and discriminately imposes 
a limit upon pleasures. In it thou comprehendest all things that pertain to the partaking of eternal life: 
and not only for pastors layest down a rule of life, but also to those who have no office of government thou 
suppliest a rule of life. For pastors may learn in thy fourfold division what they should be in coming to this 
office; what life they should lead after coming to it; how and what they should teach, and what they should 
do to avoid being lifted up in so high a position as that of priesthood. This excellent teaching of thine is 
attested by the holy ancient fathers, doctors, and defenders of the Church; Hilary, Ambrose Augustin, 
Gregory Nazianzen: these all bear testimony to thee as did the prophets to the apostles. Saint Hilary says, 
in expounding the words of the Apostle who was the teacher of the Gentiles, “For so he signifies that the 
things belonging to discipline and morals serve to the good desert of the priesthood, if those things also 
which are necessary for the science of teaching and guarding the faith shall not be wanting among the 
rest; since it does not all at once constitute a good and useful priest only to act innocently, or only to 
preach knowingly, seeing that, though a man be innocent, he profits himself only unless he be learned, 
and that he that is learned is without the authority of a teacher unless he be innocent .” Saint Ambrose 
gives attestation to this book of thine in the books which he wrote about Duties (de officiis). Saint 
Augustin gives attestation, saying, “In action dignity should not be loved in this life, neither power; since 
all things under the sun are vain.” But the work itself which is done by means of this dignity or power, if it 
is rightly and profitably done, this is what avails for that weal of subjects which is according to God. 
Wherefore the Apostle says, “He that desireth the office of a bishop desireth a good work.” He wished to 
explain what episcopus means; that it is a title denoting work, not dignity. For it is a Greek word derived 
hence;—that he who is put over others overlooks those whom he is put over, to wit, as taking care of them; 
for episcopacy is overlooking. Therefore, if we choose, we may say in Latin that to exercise the office of a 
bishop is to overlook; so that one who delights to be over others and not to profit them may understand 
that he is no bishop. For so it is that no one is prohibited from longing to become acquainted with truth, 


for which purpose leisure is to be commended; but as to a position of superiority, without which the 
people cannot be governed, though it may be held and administered becomingly, it is unbecoming to covet 
it. Wherefore charity seeks holy leisure, so as to have time for perceiving and defending the truth. But if 
[the burden of government] be imposed, it is to be undertaken on account of the obligation of charity. But 
not even so should delight in the truth be altogether forsaken, lest the former sweetness should be 
withdrawn, and the present obligation be oppressive (Lib. viii. de Trinit, num. 1). 


Saint Gregory attests, whose style thou followest, and after whose example thou didst desire to hide 
thyself in order to avoid the weight of priesthood; which weight, of what sort it is, is clearly declared in 
the whole of thy book: and yet thou bearest what thou wast afraid of. For thy burden is borne upwards, 
not downwards; not so as to sink thee to the depths, but to lift thee to the stars; whilst by the grace of 
God, and the merit of obedience, and the efficiency of good work, that is made sweet which seemed to 
have heaviness through human weakness. For thou sayest the things that are in agreement with the 
apostles and with apostolic men. For, being fair, thou hast said things fair, and in them hast shewn thyself 
fair. I would not have thee liken thyself to an ill-favoured painter painting fair things, seeing that spiritual 
teaching issues from a spiritual soul. The human painter is by most men esteemed more highly than the 
inanimate picture. But put not this down to flattery or adulation, but to truth: for it neither becomes me to 
lie, nor thee to commend what is false. I then, though plainly sincere, have seen thee and all that is thine 
to be fair, and have seen myself as ill-favoured enough in comparison with thee. Wherefore I thee pray by 
the grace of God which abounds in thee that thou reject not my prayer, but willingly teach me what I 
confess myself ignorant of. For we are compelled of necessity to do what thou teachest. 


For, when there is no skilled person found for the sacerdotal office, what is to be done but that an 
unskilled one such as I am, should be ordained? Thou orderest that no unskilled one should be ordained. 
But let thy prudence consider whether it may not suffice him for skill to know Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified: for, if this does not suffice, there will, according to this book, be no one who can be called 
skilled: and so no one will be a priest, if none, unless he be skilled, should be one. For with open front we 
resist bigamists, lest the sacrament should be thus corrupted. What if the husband of one wife should 
have touched a woman before his wife? What if he should not have had a wife, and yet should not have 
been without touch of a woman? Comfort us with thy pen, that we may not be punished either for our own 
sin or that of others. For we are exceedingly afraid lest we should be forced to do what we ought not to 
do. Lo, obedience must be paid to thy precepts, that such a one may be made a priest as apostolical 
authority approves; and such a one as is sought is not found. Thus faith will cease which cometh of 
hearing; baptism will cease, if there should be no one to baptize; those most holy mysteries will cease 
which are effected through priests and ministers. In either case danger remains: either such a one must 
be ordained as ought not to be, or there must be no one to celebrate or administer sacred mysteries. 


A few years ago Leander, Bishop of Hispalis, on his return from the royal city, saw us in passing, and told 
us that he had some homilies issued by your Blessedness on the Book of Job. And, as he passed by in 
haste, he did not shew them to us as we requested. But thou wrotest afterwards to him about trine 
immersion, and saidest in thy letter, as I am told, that thou wast dissatisfied with that work, and hadst 
determined on maturer consideration to change those homilies into the form of a treatise . 


We have indeed six books of Saint Hilary, Bishop of Pictavia, which he turned into Latin from the Greek of 
Origen: but he has not expounded the whole of the book of holy Job in order. And I am not a little 
surprised that a man so very learned and so holy should translate the silly tales of Origen about the stars. 
I, most holy father, can in no wise be persuaded to believe that the heavenly luminaries are rational 
spirits, Holy Scripture not declaring them to have been made either along with angels or along with men. 
Let then your Blessedness deign to transmit to my littleness not only this work, but also the other books 
on morals which in this Book of Rules thou speakest of having composed. For we are thine, and are 
delighted to read what is thine. For to me it is a desirable and glorious thing, as thy Gregory says, to learn 
even to extreme old age. May God the Holy Trinity vouchsafe to preserve your crown unharmed for 
instructing His Church, as we hope, most blessed father. 


have ordained otherwise than He would wish them to occur. Thus these passages of Scripture will not 
mean ought else than we recognise in actual facts; or if those events are not yet taking place which are 
announced, how are those taking place which have not been announced? For these events which are 
taking place have not been announced, if those which are announced are different, and not these which 
are taking place. Well now, seeing the very occurrences are met with in actual life which are believed to 
have been expressed with a different meaning in words, what would happen if they were found to have 
come to pass in a different manner than had been revealed? But this will be the waywardness of faith, not 
to believe what has been demonstrated, to assume the truth of what has not been demonstrated. And to 
this waywardness I will offer the following objection also, that if these events, which occur as is written, 
will not be the very ones which are announced, those too (which are meant) ought not to occur as is 
written, that they themselves also may not, after the example of these others, be in danger of exclusion, 
since there is one thing in the words and another in the facts; and there remains that even the events 
which have been announced are not seen when they occur, if they are announced otherwise than they 
have to occur. And how will those be believed (to have come to pass), which will not have been announced 
as they come to pass? Thus heretics, by not believing what is announced as it has been shown to have 
taken place, believe what has not been even announced. 


CHAPTER XII 


Who, now, should know better the marrow of the Scriptures than the school of Christ itself?-—the persons 
whom the Lord both chose for Himself as scholars, certainly to be fully instructed in all points, and 
appointed to us for masters to instruct us in all points. To whom would He have rather made known the 
veiled import of His own language, than to him to whom He disclosed the likeness of His own glory—to 
Peter, John, and James, and afterwards to Paul, to whom He granted participation in (the joys of) paradise 
too, prior to his martyrdom? Or do they also write differently from what they think—teachers using deceit, 
not truth? Addressing the Christians of Pontus, Peter, at all events, says, “How great indeed is the glory, if 
ye suffer patiently, without being punished as evildoers! For this is a lovely feature, and even hereunto 
were ye called, since Christ also suffered for us, leaving you Himself as an example, that ye should follow 
His own steps.” And again: “Beloved, be not alarmed by the fiery trial which is taking place among you, as 
though some strange thing happened unto you. For, inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings, 
do ye rejoice; that, when His glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad also with exceeding joy. If ye are 
reproached for the name of Christ, happy are ye; because glory and the Spirit of God rest upon you: if only 
none of you suffer as a murderer, or as a thief, or as an evil-doer, or as a busybody in other men’s matters; 
yet (if any man suffer) as a Christian, let him not be ashamed, but let him glorify God on this behalf.” John, 
in fact, exhorts us to lay down our lives even for our brethren, affirming that there is no fear in love: “For 
perfect love casteth out fear, since fear has punishment; and he who fears is not perfect in love.” What 
fear would it be better to understand (as here meant), than that which gives rise to denial? What love does 
he assert to be perfect, but that which puts fear to flight, and gives courage to confess? What penalty will 
he appoint as the punishment of fear, but that which he who denies is about to pay, who has to be slain, 
body and soul, in hell? And if he teaches that we must die for the brethren, how much more for the Lord, 
—he being sufficiently prepared, by his own Revelation too, for giving such advice! For indeed the Spirit 
had sent the injunction to the angel of the church in Smyrna: “Behold, the devil shall cast some of you into 
prison, that ye may be tried ten days. Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” Also 
to the angel of the church in Pergamus (mention was made) of Antipas, the very faithful martyr, who was 
slain where Satan dwelleth. Also to the angel of the church in Philadelphia (it was signified) that he who 
had not denied the name of the Lord was delivered from the last trial. Then to every conqueror the Spirit 
promises now the tree of life, and exemption from the second death; now the hidden manna with the stone 
of glistening whiteness, and the name unknown (to every man save him that receiveth it); now power to 
rule with a rod of iron, and the brightness of the morning star; now the being clothed in white raiment, 
and not having the name blotted out of the book of life, and being made in the temple of God a pillar with 
the inscription on it of the name of God and of the Lord, and of the heavenly Jerusalem; now a sitting with 
the Lord on His throne,—which once was persistently refused to the sons of Zebedee. Who, pray, are these 
so blessed conquerors, but martyrs in the strict sense of the word? For indeed theirs are the victories 
whose also are the fights; theirs, however, are the fights whose also is the blood. But the souls of the 
martyrs both peacefully rest in the meantime under the altar, and support their patience by the assured 
hope of revenge; and, clothed in their robes, wear the dazzling halo of brightness, until others also may 
fully share in their glory. For yet again a countless throng are revealed, clothed in white and distinguished 
by palms of victory, celebrating their triumph doubtless over Antichrist, since one of the elders says, 
“These are they who come out of that great tribulation, and have washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” For the flesh is the clothing of the soul. The uncleanness, indeed, is 
washed away by baptism, but the stains are changed into dazzling whiteness by martyrdom. For Esaias 
also promises, that out of red and scarlet there will come forth the whiteness of snow and wool. When 
great Babylon likewise is represented as drunk with the blood of the saints, doubtless the supplies needful 
for her drunkenness are furnished by the cups of martyrdoms; and what suffering the fear of martyrdoms 
will entail, is in like manner shown. For among all the castaways, nay, taking precedence of them all, are 
the fearful. “But the fearful,” says John—and then come the others—”will have their part in the lake of fire 
and brimstone.” Thus fear, which, as stated in his epistle, love drives out, has punishment. 


Book III 


EPISTLE I 


TO PETER, SUBDEACON 


Gregory to Peter, Subdeacon of Campania. 


What a crime has been committed in the Lucullan fort against our brother and fellow-bishop Paul the 
account which has been sent to us has made manifest. And, inasmuch as the magnificent Scholasticus, 
judge of Campania, happens at the present time to be with us here, we have especially enjoined on him 
the duty of visiting the madness of so great perversity with strict correction. But, since the bearer of the 
aforesaid account has requested us to send some one to represent ourselves, we therefore send the 
subdeacon Epiphanius, who, together with the aforesaid judge, may be able to investigate and ascertain 
by whom the sedition was raised or investigated, and to visit it with suitable punishment. Let thy 
Experience then make haste to give aid in this case with all thy power, to the end both that the truth may 
be ascertained, and that vengeance may proceed against the guilty parties. Wherefore, since the slaves of 
the glorious Clementina are said to have had to do with this same crime, and to have used language 
calculated to stir up the sedition, do thou subject them strictly to immediate punishment, nor let your 
severity be relaxed in consideration of her person, since they ought to be smitten all the more as they 
have transgressed out of mere pride as being the servants of a noble lady. But you ought also to make 
thorough enquiry whether the said lady was privy to so atrocious a crime, and whether it was perpetrated 
with her knowledge, that from our visitation of it all may learn how dangerous it is not only to lay hands 
on a priest, but even to transgress in words against one. For, if anything should be done remissly or 
omitted in this case, know that thou especially wilt have to bear the blame and the risk; nor wilt thou find 
any plea for excuse with us. For in proportion as this business will commend thee to us if it be most 
strictly investigated and corrected, know that our indignation will become sharp against thee, if it be 
smoothed over. 


Moreover, for the rest, if any slaves from the city should have taken refuge in the monastery of Saint 
Severinus, or in any other church of this same fort, as soon as this has come to thy knowledge, by no 
means allow them to remain there, but let them be brought to the church within the city; and, if they 
should have just cause of complaint against their masters, they must needs leave the church with suitable 
arrangements made for them. But, if they should have committed any venial fault, let them be restored 
without delay to their masters, the latter having taken oath to pardon them. 


EPISTLE II 
TO PAULUS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Paulus, &c. 


Although it has distressed us in no slight degree to hear of the injury that thou hast suffered, yet we have 
matter of consolation in learning that the affair is to thy credit, in that, so far as the account sent to us has 
disclosed the facts, thou hast suffered in the cause of uprightness and equity. Wherefore, that it may 
redound to the greater glory of thy Fraternity, this occurrence ought neither to shake thy constancy nor 
turn thee aside from the way of truth. For it is to the greater reward of priests if they continue in the path 
of truth even after injuries. But, lest the madness of such great impiety should remain unpunished, and 
pernicious insubordination break out to a worse degree, we have enjoined the magnificent Scholasticus, 
judge of Campania, who is at present here, that he should avenge what has been done with the repression 
it deserves. But, inasmuch as thy men have requested us to commission some one to represent ourselves, 
know that we have for this reason sent to Naples the subdeacon Epiphanius, who may be able, with the 
judge above named, to investigate and ascertain the truth, to the end that by his instancy he may cause 
worthy vengeance to be executed on those who may be shewn to have instigated or perpetrated so great a 
crime. 


EPISTLE III 
TO JOHN, ABBOT 
Gregory to John, &c. 


Thy Love has requested me that brother Boniface might be ordained Prior (praepositus) in thy monastery; 


as to which request I wonder much why it has not been done before. For since the time when I caused him 
to be given to thee thou oughtest already to have ordained him. 


With regard to the tunic of Saint John , I have been altogether gratified by thy anxiety to tell me of it. But 
let thy Love endeavour to send me this tunic, or (better still) this same bishop who has it, with his clergy 
and with the tunic itself, to the end that we may enjoy the blessing thereof, and be able to derive benefit 
from this bishop and his clergy. I have been desirous of putting an end to the cause that is pending with 
Florianus, and have already advanced to him as much as eighty solidi, which I believe he proposes should 
be given him in compensation for the monastery’s debt; and I am altogether desirous that this cause 
should be settled, inasmuch as Stephen the chartularius is said to be urgent that the aforesaid Florianus 
should transfer it to public cognizance, and it is distasteful to us to be engaged in a public lawsuit. 
Wherefore we must needs make some concession, so as to be able to bring this same cause to a 
composition. When this shall have been done, we will inform your Love of it. 


But do thou give thy whole attention to the souls of the brethren. Let it be now enough that the reputation 
of the monastery has been stained through your negligence. Do not often go abroad. Appoint an agent for 
these causes, and do thou leave thyself time for reading and prayer. 


Be attentive to hospitality; as far as thou art able, give to the poor; yet so as to keep what ought to be 
restored to Florianus. Moreover, among the brethren of thy monastery whom I see I do not find addiction 
to reading. Wherefore you must needs consider how great a sin it is, that God should have sent you 
alimony from the offerings of others, and you should neglect learning the commandments of God. 


Further, with regard to the six twelfths, unless we see the original deed, or a copy of it, we can do 
nothing. But I have sent an order to the servant of God, Florentinus, that, if the truth should be made 
apparent to him, he restore to you the six twelfths; after the restoration of which we will either grant the 
remaining six twelfths on lease or commute the revenue. 


EPISTLE V 


TO PETER, SUBDEACON 


Gregory to Peter, Subdeacon of Campania. 


As we have no wish to disturb the privileges of laymen in their judgments, so, when they judge wrongfully, 
we desire thee to resist them with moderate authority. For to restrain violent laymen is not to act against 
the laws, but to support law. Since then Deusdedit, the son-in-law of Felix of Orticellum, is said to have 
done violent wrong to the bearer of these presents, and still unlawfully to detain her property, in such sort 
that the dejection of her widowhood is found not to move his compassion, but to confirm his malice, we 
charge thy Experience that against the aforesaid man, as well as in other cases wherein the aforesaid 
woman asserts that she suffers prejudice, thou afford her the succour of thy protection, and not allow her 
to be oppressed by any one whatever, lest either thou be found to neglect what without prejudice to equity 
is commanded thee, or widows and other poor persons, finding no help where they are, be put to expense 
by the length of the journey hither. 


EPISTLE VI 


TO JOHN, BISHOP 
Gregory to John, bishop of Prima Justiniana . 


After the long afflictions which Adrian, bishop of the city of Thebae, has endured from his fellow-priests, 
as though they had been his enemies, he has fled for refuge to the Roman city. And though his first 
representation had been against John, bishop of Larissa, to wit that in pecuniary causes he had given 
judgment without regard to the laws, yet after this he complained most grievously rather against the 
person of thy Fraternity, accusing thee of having deposed him unjustly from the degree of priesthood. But 
we, giving no credence to petitions that have not been enquired into, perused the acts of the proceedings, 
whether before our brother and fellow-bishop John, or before thy Fraternity. And indeed concerning the 
judgment of the above-named John, bishop of Larissa, which was suspended on appeal, both the most 
pious emperors, in their orders sent to the bishop of Corinth, have sufficiently decreed, and we have 
decreed also, Christ helping us, in our letters directed through the bearers of these presents to the 
aforesaid John of Larissa. But having ventilated the conflicting judgments, the examination of which the 
imperial commands had committed to thee, and inspected the series of proceedings held before the 
bishop John concerning the incriminated persons, we find that thou hast investigated almost nothing 
pertaining to the questions named and assigned to thee for decision, but by certain machinations hast 
produced witnesses against the deacon Demetrius, who were to allege with a view to the condemnation of 
this same bishop, that they had heard this Demetrius bearing testimony concerning the said bishop;—a 
thing not even lawful to be heard of. And when Demetrius in person denied having done so, it appears 
that, contrary to the custom of the priesthood and canonical discipline, thou gavest him into the hands of 


the praetor of the province as a deacon deposed from his dignity . And when, mangled by many stripes, he 
might perchance have said some things falsely against his bishop under the pressure of torment, we find 
that to the very end of the business he confessed absolutely nothing of the things about which he was 
interrogated. Neither do we find anything else in the proceedings themselves, whether in the depositions 
of witnesses or in the declaration of Adrian, to his disadvantage. But it is only that thy Fraternity, I know 
not with what motive, in contempt of law, human and divine, has pronounced an abrupt sentence against 
him; which, even though it had not been suspended on appeal, being pronounced in contravention of the 
laws and canons, could not rightly in itself have stood. Further, after, as is abundantly evident, the appeal 
had been handed to thee, we wonder why thou hast not sent thy people to us to render an account of thy 
judgment according to the undertaking delivered to our deacon Honoratus by the representatives of thy 
church. This omission convicts thee either of contumacy or of trepidation of conscience. If, then, these 
things which have been brought before us have the rampart of truth, inasmuch as we consider that, taking 
advantage of your vicariate jurisdiction under us, you are presuming unjustly, we will, with the help of 
Christ, decree further concerning these things, according to the result of our deliberations. 


But as regards the present, by the authority of the blessed Peter, Prince of the apostles, we decree that, 
the decrees of thy judgment being first annulled and made of none effect, thou be deprived of holy 
communion for the space of thirty days, so as to implore pardon of our God for so great transgression with 
the utmost penitence and tears. But, if we should come to know that thou hast been remiss in carrying out 
this our sentence, know thou that not the injustice only, but also the contumacy, of thy Fraternity will have 
to be more severely punished. But, as to our aforesaid brother and fellow-bishop Adrian, condemned by 
thy sentence, which, as we have said, was consistent with neither canons nor laws, we order that he be 
restored, Christ being with him, to his place and rank; so that neither may he be injured by the sentence 
of thy Fraternity pronounced in deviation from the path of justice, nor may thy Charity remain 
uncorrected; that so we may appease the indignation of the future judge. 


EPISTLE VII 


TO JOHN, BISHOP 
Gregory to John, bishop of Larissa. 


Our brother Adrian, bishop of the city of Thebae, has come to Rome, bitterly complaining of having been 
condemned, neither lawfully nor canonically, on certain charges by thy Fraternity, and also by John, 
bishop of Prima Justiniana. And, when for a long time we saw no representative of the opposite party 
arrive here who might have replied to his objections, we delivered for perusal , with a view to the 
necessary ascertainment of the truth, the proceedings which had taken place before you. From these we 
ascertained that John and Cosmas, deacons who had been deposed from their office, one for frailty of the 
body and the other for fraudulent dealing with ecclesiastical property, had sent a representation to our 
most pious emperors against him, with respect to pecuniary matters and also criminal charges. 


They, in their commands sent to thee, desired thee (that is with strict observance of law and canons) to 
take cognizance of the matter so as to pass a sentence firm in law as to the pecuniary questions, but, as to 
the criminal charges, to report to their Clemency after a searching examination. Now if thy Fraternity had 
received in a right frame of mind these such right commands, you would never have accepted for a 
general accusation of their bishop men removed from their own office for their transgressions, and 
already hostilely disposed; especially as by their representation addressed to our most pious lords their 
untruthfulness is detected, in that they declared that they made it with the consent of all the clergy. 


Yet after this, to touch briefly and summarily on some of the proceedings before thee, the first head of 
accusation was concerning the Theban deacon Stephen, whom the bishop Adrian had failed to deprive of 
the dignity of his order, though supposed to have been aware of his most shameful life. As to this head, no 
witnesses were produced to show that bishop Adrian had any knowledge of the matter, except that 
Stephen alone, a man of shameful life and on his own confession to be condemned, is alleged to have said 
so. The second charge made against him appears to have been concerning infants having been debarred 
by his order from receiving holy baptism, and so having died with the filth of sin unwashed away. But none 
of the witnesses brought forward against him declared their knowledge of anything of the kind having 
come under the notice of bishop Adrian, but said that they had learnt it from the mothers of the infants, 
whose husbands, it is said, had been removed from the church for their crimes. But even so they did not 
declare that the hour of death had overtaken those infants while unbaptized, as was contained in the 
invidious representation of the accusers, it being evident that they had been baptized in the city of 
Demetrias. So much then for the criminal charges. 


But, as to the pecuniary matters, after what manner they were adjudged by thee is attested by the enquiry 
of the men deputed by the prince in pursuance of the most pious order of the most serene princes . For, 
when the oft-named Adrian had appealed against thy sentence, then, so far as we have ascertained from 
the depositions of four witnesses which were laid before John, bishop of Prima Justiniana, he was thrust 
into most close confinement, and forced by thy Fraternity to produce a document in which he confessed 
the charges brought against him. And it is true that in the document so produced by him he is found to 


have assented to thy sentence as to pecuniary matters. But the criminal charges he touched on in an 
indefinite and dubious sort of way, so that both thy purpose might be frustrated by the raising of certain 
clouds, and he might afterwards the better escape from his confession in the obscurity of a perplexed 
mode of speech. And when the appeal handed in by his people, and the rest of the proceedings under thy 
cognizance, had been reported to the most pious princes, and Honoratus, deacon of our See, with the 
glorious antigraphus Sebastian having been deputed, as we have said, he was exempted by the most 
serene lords from all further orders. But, by what sought out contrivances I know not, another imperial 
order was again elicited, requiring John, bishop of Prima Justiniana, to enquire closely and pass judgment 
concerning all the aforesaid charges. In which trial all bishop Adrian’s clergy, and Demetrius the deacon, 
the latter in the midst of torments, declared that all this calumny against bishop Adrian had been got up 
by the contrivance of thy Fraternity. Nor were any of the criminal charges that had been made in thy 
audience against the bishop Adrian proved. But there came up, contrary to canons and laws, another cruel 
and crafty enquiry directed against his deacon Demetrius and other persons, in the course of which 
nothing was discovered for which the oft-mentioned Adrian could have been lawfully condemned, but 
rather ground for his acquittal. But with respect to John, prelate of the city of Prima Justiniana, and his 
most iniquitous and abominable judgment, we shall take further measures. As to bishop Adrian, we find 
both that he has laboured under thy enmity in a way ill-befitting thy priestly character, and that he has 
been condemned in pecuniary matters for no just cause by the sentence of thy Fraternity. 


Since then, having been deposed also by the above-said John bishop of Prima Justiniana in contravention 
of law and canons, he could not be left deprived of his rank and honour, we have decreed that he be 
reinstated in his church, and recalled to the order of his proper dignity. And, though thou oughtest to have 
been deprived of the communion of the Lord’s body, for that, setting at naught the admonition of my 
predecessor of holy memory, whereby he exempted him and his church from the jurisdiction of thy 
authority, thou hast again presumed to retain some jurisdiction over them, yet we, decreeing more 
humanely, and still allowing thee the sacrament of communion, decree that thy Fraternity shall abstain 
from all exercise of the jurisdiction formerly held by thee over him and his church; but that, according to 
the written instructions of our predecessor, if any case should possibly arise, whether touching the faith, 
or criminal, or pecuniary, against the aforesaid Adrian our fellow-priest, it be either taken cognizance of, if 
the question be a slight one, by those who are or may be our representatives in the royal city, or, if it be an 
arduous one, it be brought hither to the Apostolic See, to the end that it may be heard and decided before 
ourselves. But, if thou shouldest attempt at any time, on any pretext or by any surreptitious device, to 
contravene these our ordinances, know that we decree thee to be deprived of holy communion, and not to 
partake of it except at the close of thy life, unless upon leave granted by the Roman pontiff. For this we lay 
down as a rule, agreeably to the teaching of the holy fathers, that whosoever knows not how to obey the 
holy canons, neither is he worthy to minister or receive the communion at the holy altars. Moreover let 
thy Fraternity restore to him without any delay the sacred property, or any other, movable or immovable, 
which thou art said to retain so far; a specification whereof, that has been handed to us, we append to this 
letter. Concerning which if any question arises between you, we desire it to be considered by our 
representative in the royal city. 


EPISTLE VIII 
TO NATALIS, ARCHBISHOP 


Gregory to Natalis, archbishop of Salona . 


Whilst every kind of business demands anxious investigation of the truth, what pertains to deposition from 
sacerdotal rank should be considered with especial strictness, since here the matter in hand is not 
concerning persons constituted in a humble position, but, as it were, concerning reversal of divine 
benediction. This consideration has also moved us to exhort your Fraternity with respect to the person of 
Florentius, bishop of the city of Epidaurus. For indeed we have been told that he had been accused on 
certain criminal charges, and that, without any canonical proof being sought, and without previous 
sentence of any sacerdotal council, he has been deposed from his office of dignity, not by law, but by 
authority. Inasmuch, then, as no man can be removed from the rank of episcopacy except for just causes 
by the concordant sentence of priests, we exhort your Fraternity to cause the aforesaid man to be recalled 
from the banishment into which he has been driven, and his case enquired into in a consultation of 
bishops. And, should he be convicted by canonical proof of the charges brought against him, without 
doubt he must be visited with canonical punishment. But, should the facts be found by the synodical 
inquisition to be otherwise than had been supposed, it is necessary both that his accusers should dread 
the rigour of justice, and that the incriminated person should have the approbation of his innocence 
preserved inviolate. But we have committed by our order the execution of the above-mentioned business 
to Antoninus, our subdeacon, to the end that decisions may be come to in accordance with the laws and 
canons, and, with the help of the Lord, be carried into effect. 


EPISTLE IX 


TO ANTONINUS, SUBDEACON 


Gregory to Antoninus, &c. 


It has come to our ears that Florentius, bishop of the city of Epidaurus, his property having first been 
seized, has been condemned, for certain crimes not proved, without a sacerdotal council. And, inasmuch 
as he ought not to suffer canonical punishment, no canonical sentence having been pronounced for his 
condemnation, we enjoin thy Experience to urge upon our brother and fellow-bishop Natalis that he 
should cause the aforesaid man to be recalled from the banishment into which he is said to have been 
driven. And a council of bishops having been assembled, if the charges brought against him should be 
canonically proved, we will that the sentence of our aforesaid brother and fellow-bishop Natalis shall take 
effect against him. But, should he be absolved by a general judgment, thou must not permit him to be 
subject to prejudice on the part of any one, and must carefully and rigorously insist on his aforesaid 
property being restored to him. It is therefore needful that the heavier thou feelest the burden of such 
negotiations to be, with the maturer and more vigilant execution thou take pains to fulfil them. 


EPISTLE X 


TO SAVINUS, SUBDEACON 


Gregory to Savinus, &c. 


Bad men have gone forth and disturbed your minds, understanding neither what they say nor whereof 
they affirm, pretending that in the times of Justinian of pious memory something was detracted from the 
faith of the holy synod of Chalcedon, which with all faith and all devotion we venerate. And in like manner 
all the four synods of the holy universal Church we receive as we do the four books of the holy Gospel. But 
concerning the persons with respect to whom something had been done after the close of the synod, there 
was something ventilated in the times of Justinian of pious memory: yet so that neither was the faith in 
any respect violated, nor anything else done with regard to these same persons but what had been 
determined at the same holy synod of Chalcedon. Moreover, we anathematize any one who presumes to 
detract anything from the definition of the faith which was promulgated in the said synod, or, as though by 
amending it, to change its meaning: but, as it was there promulged, so in all respects we guard it. Thee, 
therefore, most dear son, it becomes to return to the unity of Holy Church, that thou mayest end thy days 
in peace; lest the malignant spirit, who cannot prevail against thee through thy other works, may from 
this cause find a way at the day of thy departure of barring thy entrance into the heavenly Kingdom. 


EPISTLE XII 
TO MAXIMIANUS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Maximianus, bishop of Syracuse 


I wrote some time ago to your Fraternity desiring you to send to the Roman city those who had alleged 
anything against Gregory, bishop of the city of Agrigentum . And we exhort you by this present epistle that 
this should be immediately done. Wherefore hasten to send with speed the persons themselves, and the 
rest of the documents, that is the reports of proceedings and the petitions that have been given in. Nor do 
we allow any delay or excuse to be sought; to the end that, when they have been sent, as we have said, 
with speed to the Roman city, we may know how, with the help of God, we may most advantageously deal 
with him. 


EPISTLE XV 


TO SCHOLASTICUS, JUDGE 


Gregory to Scholasticus, judge of Campania. 


While we were greatly distressed in our care for the city of Naples, bereaved of the solace of a priest , the 
arrival of the bearers of these presents with the decree for the election of our subdeacon Florentius, had 
afforded us some relief under so great a burden of thought. But, when it appeared that our said 
subdeacon, flying from the very city, had deprecated his ordination with tears, know ye that our sadness 
increased, as if from some heavier dispensation. Wherefore, greeting you well, we exhort your Greatness 
to assemble the chief men or the people of the city, so as to take thought for the election of another, who 
may be worthy to be promoted to the priesthood with the consolation of Christ. Then, the decree having 
been solemnly passed, and transmitted to this city, let the ordination proceed, with the help of Christ, 
among yourselves. But, should you not find a suitable person on whom you can agree, at any rate choose 
ye three upright and wise men, to be sent to this city as representing the community, and to whose 
judgment the whole population may assent. Perhaps, when they come hither, they will find such a one as 
may be ordained as your bishop without reproach, to the end that your bereaved city may neither within 
itself want an inspector of its deeds, nor, when the care of a priest is supplied to it, afford entrance to 
hostile snares from without. 


EPISTLE XXII 


TO ANTONINUS, SUBDEACON 
Gregory to Antoninus, Subdeacon, Rector of the patrimony in Dalmatia. 


It is commonly reported in these parts that our brother and fellow-bishop, Natalis of the Church of Salona, 
is dead. If this is true, let thy Experience with all speed and all care hasten to admonish the clergy and 
people of that city that with one consent they elect a priest for ordination; and, when the nomination of 
the person who may be elected has been made, thou wilt take care to transmit it to us, that he may be 
ordained with our consent, as has been the case from ancient times. And this above all things thou must 
look to, that in this election neither any bribery in any way whatever come in, nor the patronage of any 
persons whatever prevail. For if one is elected through the patronage of certain persons, he is obliged out 
of deference to them to comply with their wishes after his ordination, and so it comes to pass that the 
possessions of that church are lessened, and ecclesiastical order is not maintained. They must, therefore, 
under thy superintendence, elect such a person as will not be unsuitably subservient to the will of any 
one, but one who in the adornment of his life and conversation may be found worthy of such a high 
degree. But of the possessions or ornaments of the same church cause an inventory to be faithfully 
written out in thy presence. And, lest any of the possessions themselves should be lost, admonish 
Respectus the deacon and Stephanus the chief notary (primicerium notariarum) to take sole charge of 
these possessions, warning them that they will have to make good out of their own substance any 
diminution of them that may have arisen from their negligence. 


Moreover, strictly charge Malchus , our brother and fellow-bishop, that he refrain entirely from 
intermeddling in this matter. For, should we learn that anything has been done or attempted by him 
against our will, let him know that he will incur no slight guilt and danger. But of this also take care to 
warn him, that he must be careful to set down and complete the accounts of our patrimony which he has 
had in charge; for doing which let him make haste, laying aside all excuses, to come to us from the 
Sicilian parts. Let him, then, in no wise presume to meddle with the affairs of the Church of Salona, lest 
he should be under further liability to it, and possibly found culpable. For he is said to have many things 
belonging to the aforesaid church; and report goes that he was well-nigh the prime mover in the sale of its 
possessions, and in other unlawful doings. And, should this be found in manifest truth to be as it is said to 
be, he may be certain that it will by no means remain unavenged. 


Let any necessary expenses be defrayed by the steward who was in office at the time of the aforesaid 
bishop’s death, that so he may explain his accounts to the future bishop as he knows them to be. All the 
things that we have enjoined on thee to be done it is certainly necessary that thou shouldest do with the 
advice of our son, the magnificent and most eloquent Marcellus , to the end that thou mayest be able to 
carry out carefully and effectively all that is contained in this paper of directions, and that no blame for 
negligence may belong to thee 


EPISTLE XXIx 
TO THE PRESBYTERS AND CLERGY OF MEDIOLANUM (MILAN) 


Gregory to the presbyters, deacons, and clergy of the church of Mediolanum. 


We have received your Love’s epistle, which, though it bore no subscription, was accredited by the 
persons of the bearers, the presbyter Magnus and the cleric Hippolytus. Having read it, we find that you 
are all agreed in favour of our son Constantius, deacon of your church, who has been well known to me for 
long. And, when I represented the Apostolical See in the royal city, he stuck close to me for a long time; 
but I never found anything in him that could at all be found fault with. Nevertheless, since it has been for 
long my deliberate determination to interfere in no man’s favour with a view to his undertaking the 
burden of pastoral care, I can but follow up your election with my prayers that Almighty God, who is ever 
prescient of our future doings, may supply you with a pastor such that in his tongue and manners you may 
be able to find pastures of divine exhortation; one in whose disposition humility may shine forth together 
with rectitude, and severity with loving-kindness; one who may be able to shew you the way of life not in 
his speaking only but also in his living; that so from his example your love may learn to sigh with longing 
for the eternal country. Wherefore, most dear sons, we, warned by our sense of the censorship of our 
office, urge you in this matter of getting yourselves a bishop that none of you look to your own gain 
without regard to the common advantage, lest, if any one is eager after his own individual interest, he 
should be deceived by a frivolous estimate: for the mind that is bound by cupidity does not examine with a 
free judgment a person’s claims to preference. Considering, therefore, what things are profitable for all, 
pay ye ever in all things most complete obedience to him whom Divine grace may put over you. For, when 
once put over you, he must not be further judged by you; though now he ought to be the more thoroughly 
judged as he may not be judged hereafter. But, when with God’s leave a pastor has been consecrated for 
you, commit ye yourselves to him with all your heart, and in him serve the Lord the Almighty, who has put 
him over you. 


But, inasmuch as supernal judgment is wont to provide pastors for peoples according to their deservings, 


do you seek spiritual things, love heavenly things, despise things temporal and fugitive; and hold it for 
most certain that you will have a pastor who shall please God, if you in your own doings please God. Lo, 
all the things of this world, which we used to hear from the sacred page were doomed to perish, we see 
already ruined. Cities are overthrown, camps uprooted, churches destroyed; and no tiller of the ground 
inhabits our land. Among ourselves who are left, very few in number, the sword of man incessantly rages 
along with calamities wherewith we are smitten from above. Thus we see before our eyes the evils which 
we long ago heard should come upon the world, and the very regions of the earth have become as pages 
of books to us. In the passing away, then, of all things, we ought to take thought how that all that we have 
loved was nothing. View, therefore, with anxious heart the approaching day of the eternal judge, and by 
repenting anticipate its terrors. Wash away with tears the status of all your transgressions. Allay by 
temporal lamentation the wrath that hangs over you eternally. For our loving Creator, when He shall come 
for judgment, will comfort us with all the greater favour as He sees now that we are punishing ourselves 
for our own transgressions. 


We are now sending to you, by the favour of God, John our subdeacon, the bearer of these presents, to this 
end;—that, with the help of Almighty God, he may see to your bishop-elect being consecrated after the 
manner of his predecessor. For, as we demand our rights from others, so we conserve their several rights 
to all. 


EPISTLE XXX 


TO JOHN, SUBDEACON 
Gregory to John, &c. 


Inasmuch as it is manifest that the Apostolic See is, by the ordering of God, set over all Churches, there is, 
among our manifold cares, especial demand for our attention, when our decision is awaited with a view to 
the consecration of a bishop. Now on the death of Laurentius, bishop of the church of Mediolanum, the 
clergy reported to us that they had unanimously agreed in the election of our son Constantius, their 
deacon. But, their report not having been subscribed, it becomes necessary, that we may omit nothing in 
the way of caution, for thee to proceed to Genua (Genoa), supported by the authority of this order . And, 
inasmuch as there are many Milanese at present there under stress of barbarian ferocity, thou must call 
them together, and enquire into their wishes in common. And, if no diversity of opinion separates them 
from the unanimity of the election—that is to say, if thou ascertainest that the desire and consent of all 
continues in favour of our aforesaid son, Constantius,—then thou art to cause him to be consecrated by 
his own bishops, as ancient usage requires, with the assent of our authority, and the help of the Lord; to 
the end that through the observance of such custom both the Apostolic See may retain the power 
belonging to it, and at the same time may not diminish the rights which it has conceded to others. 


EPISTLE XXxI 


TO ROMANUS, PATRICIAN 
Gregory to Romanus, Patrician, and Exarch of Italy. 


We believe that your Excellency is already aware of the death of Laurentius, bishop of the church of 
Mediolanum. And since, so far as we have learnt from the report of the clergy, all have agreed in the 
election of our son Constantius, deacon of the same church, it was necessary for us, for keeping up old 
usage, to send a soldier of our church, to cause him in whose favour he finds the will and consent of all to 
concur unanimously to be consecrated by his own bishops, as ancient usage requires, though still with our 
assent. Wherefore, greeting you with fatherly affection as in duty bound, we request your Excellency to 
vouchsafe your support, justice approving, to the aforesaid Constantius, whether elected or not, whenever 
need may arise; to the end that this service may both exalt you here before your enemies, and commend 
you beforehand in the future life before God. For he is one of mine, and was once associated with me on 
very intimate terms. And you ought to hold as yours, and to love peculiarly, those whom you know to be 
ours. 


EPISTLE XXXII 


TO HONORATUS, ARCHDEACON 


Gregory to Honoratus, Archdeacon of Salona . 


The mandates of ourselves and of our predecessor had reached thy Love not long ago, in which thou wert 
acquitted of the charges calumniously brought against thee; and we ordered thee to be reinstated without 
any dispute in the order of thy rank. But, inasmuch as again after no great lapse of time, thou camest to 
the city of Rome complaining of some improper proceedings among you concerning the alienation of 
sacred vessels, and as, while we had persons with us here who might have replied to thy objections, 
Natalis, thy bishop, departed this life, we have judged it necessary to confirm further by this present 


letter those same mandates, both our predecessor’s and our own, which (as has been said) we sent not 
long ago for thy acquittal. Wherefore, acquitting thee fully of all the charges brought against thee, we will 
that thou continue without any dispute in the rank of thy order, so that the question raised by the 
aforesaid man may not on any pretext prejudice thee in the least degree. Moreover, as to the heads of thy 
complaint, we have straitly charged Antoninus, subdeacon and rector in your parts of the patrimony of 
holy Church over which, by God’s providence, we preside, that, if he should find ecclesiastical persons 
implicated in them, he decide these cases with the utmost strictness and authority. But, in case of the 
business being with such persons as the vigour of ecclesiastical jurisdiction cannot reach, he is to deposit 
the proofs under each particular head among the public acts, and transmit them to us without any delay, 
that, being accurately informed, we may know how, with the help of Christ, to dispose of the matter. 


EPISTLE XXXIII 


TO DYNAMIUS, PATRICIAN 
Gregory to Dynamius, Patrician of Gaul. 


He who administers faithfully what is other’s shews how well he dispenses what is his own. And this your 
Glory makes manifest to us in that, intent on your annual offering, you have rendered the blessed Peter, 
Prince of the apostles, the fruits of his revenues. In paying him what is his faithfully, you have made these 
gifts to him your own. For indeed it becomes the glorious people of this earth who think of eternal glory so 
to act that in virtue of their excelling in temporal power, they may procure for themselves a reward that is 
not temporal. Accordingly, addressing to you the greeting which we owe, we implore Almighty God both to 
replenish your life with present good, and to extend it to the lofty joys of eternity. For we have received 
through our son Hilarus (al Hilarius) of the aforesaid revenues of our Church four hundred Gallican solidi 
. We now send you as the benediction of the blessed apostle Peter a small cross, wherein are inserted 
benefits from his chains , which for a time bound his neck: but may they loose yours from sins for ever. 
Moreover in its four parts round about are contained benefits from the gridiron of the blessed Laurence, 
whereon he was burnt, that it, whereon his body was consumed by fire for the truth’s sake, may inflame 
your soul to the love of the Lord. 


EPISTLE XXXV 


TO PETER, SUBDEACON 


Gregory to Peter, subdeacon of Campania . 


Our brother and fellow-bishop Paul has often requested us to allow him to return to his own church. And, 
having perceived this to be reasonable, we have thought it needful to accede to his petition. Consequently 
let thy Experience convene the clergy of the Neapolitan church, to the end that they may choose two or 
three of their number, and not omit to send them hither for the election of a bishop. But let them also 
intimate, in their communication to us, that those whom they send represent them all in this election, so 
that their church may have its own bishop validly ordained. For we cannot allow it to be any longer 
without a ruler of its own. Should they perchance try in any way to set aside thy admonition, bring to bear 
on them the vigour of ecclesiastical discipline. For he will be giving proof of his own perverseness, 
whosoever does not of his own accord assent to this proceeding. Moreover, cause to be given to the 
aforesaid Paul, our brother and fellow-bishop, one hundred solidi, and one little orphan boy, to be selected 
by himself, for his labour in behalf of the same church. Further, admonish those who are to come hither as 
representing all for the election of a bishop, to remember that they must bring with them all the episcopal 
vestments, and also as much money as they may foresee to be necessary for him who may be elected 
bishop to have to his own use. But lose no time in despatching those of the clergy who are selected as we 
have said, that, seeing that there are present here divers nobles of the city of Naples, we may treat with 
them concerning the election of a bishop, and take counsel together with the help of the Lord. 


EPISTLE XXXVI 


TO SABINUS, GUARDIAN (DEFENSOREM) 
Gregory to Sabinus, Guardian of Sardinia. 


Certain serious matters having come to our ears which require canonical correction, we therefore charge 
thy Experience not to neglect to cause Januarius, our brother and fellow-bishop, together with John the 
notary, to appear before us with all speed, all excuses being laid aside, that in his presence what has been 
reported to us may be subjected to a thorough investigation. Further, if the religious women Pompeiana 
and Theodosia, according to their request, should wish to come hither, afford them your succour in all 
ways, that they may be able, through your assistance, to accomplish their desires: but especially be 
careful by all means to bring with you the most eloquent Isidore, as he has requested, that, the merits of 
his case which he is known to have against the Church of Caralis having been fully gone into, he may be 
able to have it legally terminated. 


Furthermore, some personal misdemeanours having been reported to us of the presbyter Epiphanius, it is 
necessary for you to investigate everything diligently, and to make haste to bring at the same time with 
you the women with whom he is said to have sinned, or others whom you suppose to know anything about 
the matter; that so the truth may be clearly laid open to the rigour of ecclesiastical discipline. 


Now you will take care to accomplish all these things so efficiently as to lay yourself open to no blame for 
negligence, knowing that it will be entirely at your peril if this our order should in any way be slackly 
executed. 


EPISTLE XXXVIII 
TO LIBERTINUS, PRAEFECT 


Gregory to Libertinus, Praefect of Sicily. 


From the very beginning of your administration God has willed you to go forth to vindicate His cause, and 
of His mercy has reserved for you this reward, with praise attending it. For it is reported that one Nasas, 
a most wicked Jew, has with a temerity that calls for punishment erected an altar under the name of the 
blessed Elias, and by sacrilegious seduction has enticed many Christians to worship there; nay, has also, it 
is said, acquired Christian slaves, and devoted them to his own service and profit. Whilst, then, he ought 
to have been most severely punished for such great crimes, the glorious Justinus , soothed (as has been 
written to us) by the charm of avarice, put off avenging the injury done to God. But let your Glory institute 
a strict examination into all these things, and, if it should be found manifest that such things have been 
done, make haste to visit them most strictly and corporally on this wicked Jew, in such sort that you may 
thereby both conciliate the favour of God to yourself, and shew yourself by this example, to your own 
reward, a model to posterity. Moreover, set at liberty, without any equivocation, according to the 
injunctions of the laws , whatever Christian slaves it shall appear that he has acquired; lest (which God 
forbid) the Christian religion should be polluted by being subjected to Jews. Do you therefore with all 
speed correct these things most strictly, that not only may we give thanks to you for this discipline, but 
also bear testimony to your goodness in case of need. 


EPISTLE XLV 


TO ANDREW, BISHOP 
Gregory to Andrew, Bishop of Tarentum [Taranto, in Calabria]. 


A man may look without alarm to the tribunal of the eternal Judge, if only, conscious of his own guilt, he 
strives to pacify Him by befitting penitence. Now that thou hadst a concubine we find to be manifestly 
true, with regard to whom also an adverse suspicion has arisen in the minds of some. But, since in 
doubtful cases judgment ought not to be absolute, we have chosen to leave the matter to thine own 
conscience. If, then, after being constituted in sacred orders thou rememberest having been defiled by 
carnal intercourse, thou must resign the dignity of priesthood, nor presume by any means to approach its 
ministration, knowing that thou wilt administer it to the peril of thy soul, and without doubt have to 
render an account to our God, if, being conscious of this crime, thou shouldest desire to continue in the 
order wherein thou art, concealing the truth. Wherefore we again exhort thee that, if thou knowest thyself 
to have been deceived by the craft of the ancient foe, thou hasten to overcome him, while thou mayest, by 
adequate penitence, lest, as we hope may not be, thou be reckoned as partner with him in the day of 
judgment. If, however, thou art not conscious of this guilt, thou must needs continue in the order wherein 
thou art. 


Furthermore, since, against due order, thou didst doom a woman on the Church-roll to be cruelly beaten 
with cudgels, although we do not think that she died eight months afterwards, yet, because thou hast had 
no regard to thy order, we therefore sentence thee to abstain for two months from the administration of 
mass. Meanwhile, being suspended from thy office, it will become thee to weep for what thou hast done. 
For it is very right that, now that the examples of praiseworthy priests do not provoke thee to the tranquil 
rectitude befitting thy position, at any rate the medicine of correction should compel thee. 


EPISTLE XLVI 


TO JOHN, BISHOP 
Gregory to John, Bishop of Calliopolis [Gallipoli, in Calabria]. 


From the reports sent to us by thy Fraternity it appears that Andrew, our brother and fellow-bishop, 
undoubtedly had a concubine. But, since it is uncertain whether he has touched her while constituted in 
sacred orders, it is necessary that thou shouldest warn him with earnest exhortation that, if he knows 
himself to have had intercourse with her while in sacred orders, he should retire from the office which he 
holds, and minister no longer. And if, though conscious of having done this thing, he should conceal his sin 


and presume to minister, let him know that peril hangs over his soul in the divine judgment. 


As to the woman on the Church-roll, whom he caused to be chastised with cudgels, though we do not 
believe that she died eight months afterwards, yet, since he caused her to be thus punished inconsistently 
with his sacred calling, do thou suspend him for two months from the solemnization of mass, that at any 
rate this disgrace may teach him how to behave himself in future. 


Moreover, the clergy of the aforesaid bishop, in a petition presented to us, which is subjoined below, 
allege that they endure much ill-treatment from him. Wherefore let thy Fraternity take care to ascertain 
all these things accurately, and so to correct and arrange them in a reasonable way that they may be 
under no necessity hereafter of resorting hither on account of this matter. In the month of July, indiction 
11. 


EPISTLE XLVII 
TO THE CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF SALONA 


Gregory to the clergy, &c. 


Having read your letter, beloved, we learn that you have made choice of Honoratus your archdeacon; and 
know ye that it is altogether pleasing to us that you have chosen for the order of episcopacy a man tried of 
old and of grave manner of life. We too join with you in approbation of his personal character, inasmuch as 
it is already known to us; and it has been our own wish also that he should be ordained as your priest 
according to your desire. For which cause we exhort you to persist in his election without any ambiguity. 
Nor ought any circumstances to disincline you from his person, since, as this laudable choice is now 
approved, so it will impose both a burden on your souls and a stain of unfaithfulness on your reputation, if 
any one should seduce you (which God forbid) to turn aside your love from him. But as to those who are 
not at one with you in this desired election, we have caused them to be admonished by Antoninus our 
subdeacon, that they may be able to agree with you. To him also we have already given our injunctions as 
to what ought to be done with respect to the person of our brother and fellow-bishop Malchus . But, 
inasmuch as we have ourselves also written to him, we believe that he will without delay keep himself 
quiet from disquieting you. If by any chance he should in any way whatever neglect to obey, his 
contumacy will in every way be mulcted with the utmost rigour of canonical punishment. 


EPISTLE XLVII 


TO COLUMBUS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Columbus, &c. 


Even before receiving thy Fraternity’s letter, I knew thee from the report of thy deserved reputation to be 
a good servant of God. And now that I have received it, I understand more fully that what fame had 
already spread abroad was well founded; and I greatly rejoice in thy deserts, in that thou exhibitest 
manners and deeds that testify to a praiseworthy life. Since, then, I feel that these things are conferred on 
thee by the Supernal Majesty, I congratulate thee; and I bless God our Creditor, who denies not the gifts 
of His mercy to His humble servants. On this account I declare it to be true that thy Fraternity so kindles 
me with the flame of charity to love thee, and my spirit is so united to thee, that I both desire to see thee 
and am also with thee in heart, though absent. Thou perceivest in thine own thoughts that this is so. For 
in truth unity of minds in charity has power to unite more than bodily presence can. Furthermore, that 
with thy whole mind, thy whole heart, thy whole soul, thou cleavest and art devoted to the Apostolic See I 
am now assured, as, indeed before thy letter had borne testimony to the fact, I plainly knew. Wherefore, 
first addressing thee with the greeting of charity which is due, I exhort thee not to cease to be mindful of 
what thou hast promised to the blessed Peter, Prince of the apostles. 


Wherefore be thou urgent with the primate of thy synod , that boys be in no wise admitted to sacred 
orders, lest they fall by so much the more dangerously as they hasten more speedily to mount to higher 
places. Let there be no venality in ordination: let not the influence or entreaty of any persons obtain 
anything in contravention of these our prohibitions. For without doubt God is offended if any one is 
promoted to sacred orders, not for merit, but by favour (which God forbid) or venality. 


If, then, thou art aware of these things being done, keep not silence, but oppose them urgently; since, if 
perchance thou shouldest neglect them, or conceal them when known of, the chain of sin will bind not 
those alone who do such things, but no light guilt before God will touch thee also in the matter. If, then, 
anything of the kind is committed, it ought to be restrained by canonical punishment, lest so great a 
wickedness, with sin in others, acquire strength from connivance. 


I have, therefore, the sooner given leave of departure to the bearer of these presents, Victorinus, thy 
Fraternity’s deacon, whom I think to be thy imitator, and whom I have received with charity; and by him I 
have transmitted to thee for a blessing keys of the blessed Peter, in which something from his chains is 
included. 


CHAPTER XIII 


But how Paul, an apostle, from being a persecutor, who first of all shed the blood of the church, though 
afterwards he exchanged the sword for the pen, and turned the dagger into a plough, being first a 
ravening wolf of Benjamin, then himself supplying food as did Jacob,—how he, (I say,) speaks in favour of 
martyrdoms, now to be chosen by himself also, when, rejoicing over the Thessalonians, he says, “So that 
we glory in you in the churches of God, for your patience and faith in all your persecutions and 
tribulations, in which ye endure a manifestation of the righteous judgment of God, that ye may be 
accounted worthy of His kingdom, for which ye also suffer!” As also in his Epistle to the Romans: “And not 
only so, but we glory in tribulations also, being sure that tribulation worketh patience, and patience 
experience, and experience hope; and hope maketh not ashamed.” And again: “And if children, then heirs, 
heirs indeed of God, and joint-heirs with Christ: if so be that we suffer with Him, that we may be also 
glorified together. For I reckon that the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in us.” And therefore he afterward says: “Who shall separate us from the 
love of God? Shall tribulation, or distress, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? (As it is written: For 
Thy sake we are killed all the day long; we have been counted as sheep for the slaughter.) Nay, in all these 
things we are more than conquerors, through Him who loved us. For we are persuaded, that neither 
death, nor life, nor power, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” But further, in recounting his own sufferings to the 
Corinthians, he certainly decided that suffering must be borne: “In labours, (he says,) more abundant, in 
prisons very frequent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes, save one; thrice was I 
beaten with rods; once was I stoned,” and the rest. And if these severities will seem to be more grievous 
than martyrdoms, yet once more he says: “Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake.” He also says, in verses occurring in a 
previous part of the epistle: “Our condition is such, that we are troubled on every side, yet not distressed; 
and are in need, but not in utter want; since we are harassed by persecutions, but not forsaken; it is such 
that we are cast down, but not destroyed; always bearing about in our body the dying of Christ.” “But 
though,” says he, “our outward man perisheth”—the flesh doubtless, by the violence of persecutions—”yet 
the inward man is renewed day by day”—the soul, doubtless, by hope in the promises. “For our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; 
while we look not at the things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen. For the things which 
are seen are temporal”—he is speaking of troubles; “but the things which are not seen are eternal”—he is 
promising rewards. But writing in bonds to the Thessalonians, he certainly affirmed that they were 
blessed, since to them it had been given not only to believe on Christ, but also to suffer for His sake. 
“Having,” says he, “the same conflict which ye both saw in me, and now hear to be in me.” “For though I 
am offered upon the sacrifice, I joy and rejoice with you all; in like manner do ye also joy and rejoice with 
me.” You see what he decides the bliss of martyrdom to be, in honour of which he is providing a festival of 
mutual joy. When at length he had come to be very near the attainment of his desire, greatly rejoicing in 
what he saw before him, he writes in these terms to Timothy: “For I am already being offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have fought the good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith; there is laid up for me the crown which the Lord will give me on that day”—doubtless of his 
suffering. Admonition enough did he for his part also give in preceding passages: “It is a faithful saying: 
For if we are dead with Christ, we shall also live with Him; if we suffer, we shall also reign with Him; if we 
deny Him, He also will deny us; if we believe not, yet He is faithful: He cannot deny Himself.” “Be not 
thou, therefore, ashamed of the testimony of our Lord, nor of me His prisoner;” for he had said before: 
“For God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind.” For we suffer 
with power from love toward God, and with a sound mind, when we suffer for our blamelessness. But 
further, if He anywhere enjoins endurance, for what more than for sufferings is He providing it? If 
anywhere He tears men away from idolatry, what more than martyrdoms takes the lead, in tearing them 
away to its injury? 


CHAPTER XIV 


No doubt the apostle admonishes the Romans to be subject to all power, because there is no power but of 
God, and because (the ruler) does not carry the sword without reason, and is the servant of God, nay also, 
says he, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. For he had also previously spoken thus: 
“For rulers are not a terror to a good work, but to an evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power? Do 
that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of it. Therefore he is a minister of God to thee for good. But 
if thou do that which is evil, be afraid.” Thus he bids you be subject to the powers, not on an opportunity 
occurring for his avoiding martyrdom, but when he is making an appeal in behalf of a good life, under the 
view also of their being as it were assistants bestowed upon righteousness, as it were handmaids of the 
divine court of justice, which even here pronounces sentence beforehand upon the guilty. Then he goes on 
also to show how he wishes you to be subject to the powers, bidding you pay “tribute to whom tribute is 
due, custom to whom custom,” that is, the things which are Caesar’s to Caesar, and the things which are 
God’s to God; but man is the property of God alone. Peter, no doubt, had likewise said that the king indeed 
must be honoured, yet so that the king be honoured only when he keeps to his own sphere, when he is far 
from assuming divine honours; because both father and mother will be loved along with God, not put on 
an equality with Him. Besides, one will not be permitted to love even life more than God. 


Lastly, with regard to the unity and peace of the council which, under God, you are taking measures to 
assemble, let thy Charity rejoice my mind by informing me of everything particularly. 


EPISTLE XLIX 


TO ADEODATUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Adeodatus, Primate bishop of the province of Numidia. 


After what manner the charity of affection has bound your Fraternity to usward the tenour of your letters 
has evidently shewn; and they have afforded us great matter of rejoicing, in that we have found them to 
be composed in a spirit of loving-kindness, and to glow with affection well-pleasing to God. As, then, we 
have briefly said, the epistle which you have addressed to us has so laid open your mind that its author 
might be supposed not to be absent from us at all. For, indeed, persons are not to be accounted absent 
whose feelings are not at variance with mutual charity. And though, as you say in your letter, neither your 
strength nor your age allow you to come to us, that we might be gratified by the bodily presence of your 
Fraternity, yet, seeing that we are one with you and you with us in feeling, we are entirely present one to 
the other, while we see each other in a mind made one through love. Furthermore, greeting your 
Fraternity with the suitable affection of charity, we exhort you that you study with all your heart so to 
acquit yourself wisely in the office of primacy which under God you hold, that it may both profit your soul 
to have attained to this rank, and that you may stand out as a good example for imitation to others in the 
future. 


Be, then, especially careful with regard to ordination; and by no means admit any to aspire to sacred 
orders but such as are somewhat advanced in age and pure in deeds, lest perchance they cease for ever to 
be what they immaturely haste to be. For you must first examine the life and manners of those who are to 
be placed in any sacred order; and, that you may be able to admit such as are worthy to this office, let not 
the influence or the entreaty of any persons whatever inveigle you. But before all things it behoves you to 
be cautious that no venality may have place in ordination, lest (which God forbid) the greater danger hang 
over both the ordained and the ordainers. If ever, then, there is need for such things to be taken in hand, 
call grave and experienced men into your counsels, and consider the matter in common deliberation with 
them. And before all others it is fit that you should in all cases call in Columbus our brother and fellow- 
bishop. For we believe that, if you shall have done what is to be done with his advice, no one will find 
anything in any way to find fault with in you; and know ye that it will be as acceptable to us as if it had 
been done with our advice; inasmuch as his life and manners have in all respects so approved themselves 
to us that it is clearly apparent to all that what is done with his consent will be darkened by no blot of 
faultiness. But the bearer of these presents, Victorinus, deacon of our fellow-bishop above-named, has 
been such a herald of your merits as exceedingly to refresh our spirits with regard to your behaviour. And 
we pray the Almighty Lord to cause the good that has been reported of you to shine forth more fully in 
operation as well-pleasing to Him. When, therefore, the council which you are taking measures to 
assemble has, with the succor of God, been brought to a conclusion, rejoice us by telling of its unity and 
concord, and give us information on all points. 


EPISTLE LI 


TO MAXIMIANUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Maximinianus, Bishop of Syracuse . 


My brethren who live with me familiarly urge me by all means to write something briefly about the 
miracles of the Fathers done in Italy, which we have heard of. With this view I am in great need of the 
assistance of your Charity, to mention to me shortly what comes back to your memory, and what you 
happen to have known. For I remember your telling me something, which I have now forgotten, about the 
Lord Abbot Nonnosus, who was with the Lord Anastasius of Pentomi . And therefore this, or anything else, 
I beg thee to communicate to me by letter without delay, if indeed thou art not intending to come to me 
thyself shortly. 


EPISTLE LITT 


TO JOHN, BISHOP 
Gregory to John, Bishop of Constantinople . 


Though consideration of the case moves me, yet charity also impels me to write, since I have written once 
and again to my most holy brother the lord John, but have received no letter from him. For some one else, 
a secular person, addressed me under his name; seeing that, if those were really his letters, I have not 
been vigilant, having believed of him something far different from what I have found. For I had written 
about the case of the most reverend presbyter John, and about the questions of the monks of Isauria, one 
of whom, being in priest’s orders, has been beaten with clubs in your church; and thy most holy Fraternity 


(as appears from the signature of the letter) has written back to me professing ignorance of what I wrote 
about. At this reply I was exceedingly astonished, revolving within myself in silence, if he speaks the truth, 
what can be worse than that such things should be done against the servants of God, and even he who 
was Close at hand should not know? For what excuse can a shepherd have if the wolf devours the sheep 
and the shepherd knows it not? But, if your Holiness knew both what I referred to in my letter and what 
had been done, whether against John the presbyter or against Athanasius, monk of Isauria and presbyter, 
and wrote to me, I know not; what can I reply to this, since the Truth says through His Scripture, The 
mouth that lieth slayeth the soul (Wisd. i. 11)? I demand of thee, most holy brother; has that so great 
abstinence of thine come to this, that by denial thou wouldest hide from thy brother what thou knewest to 
have been done? Had it not been better that flesh should go into that mouth for food, than that falsehood 
should come out of it for deceiving a neighbour; especially when the Truth says, Not that which goeth into 
the mouth defileth a man; but that which cometh out of the mouth, this defileth a man (Matth. xv. 11)? But 
far be it from me to believe anything of the kind of your most holy heart. Those letters were headed with 
your name, but I do not think they were yours. I had written to the most blessed lord John; but I believe 
that that familiar of yours has replied,—that youngster, who as yet has learnt nothing about God; who 
knows not the bowels of charity; who in his wicked doings is accused by all; who daily lays snares against 
the deaths of divers people by means of concealed wills; who neither fears God nor regards men. Believe 
me, most holy brother, you must first correct this man, that from the example of those who are near to you 
those who are not near may be better amended. Do not give ear to his tongue: he ought to be directed 
after the counsel of your holiness; not your holiness swayed by his words. For, if you listen to him, I know 
that you cannot have peace with your brethren. For I, as my conscience bears me witness, wish to quarrel 
with no man; and with all my power I avoid it. And, though I desire exceedingly to be at peace with all 
mankind, it is especially so with you, whom I exceedingly love, if only you are yourself the person whom I 
knew. For, if you do not observe the canons, and wish to tear to pieces the statutes of the Fathers, I know 
not who you are. So act, then, most holy and most dear brother, that we may mutually recognize each 
other, lest, if the ancient foe should move us two to take offence, he slay many through his most atrocious 
victory. As for me, to shew that I seek to do nothing in a haughty spirit, if that youngster of whom I have 
before spoken did not hold the topmost place of evil doing with thy Fraternity, I could meanwhile have 
passed over in silence what is ready to my hand from the canons, and have sent back to thee with 
confidence the persons who came to me at the first, knowing that your Holiness would receive them with 
charity. But even now I say; Either receive these same persons, restoring them to their orders, and leaving 
them in quiet; or, if perchance thou art unwilling to do this, observe in their case the statutes of the 
Fathers and the definitions of the canons, putting aside all altercation with me. But, if thou shouldest do 
neither, we indeed are unwilling to bring on a quarrel, but still do not shun one if it comes from your side. 
Moreover your Fraternity knows well what the canons say about bishops who desire to inspire fear by 
blows. For we have been made shepherds, not persecutors. And the excellent preacher says, Argue, 
beseech, rebuke, with all longsuffering and doctrine (2 Tim. iv. 2). But new and unheard of is this 
preaching, which exacts faith by blows. But I need not speak at length by letter about these things, since I 
have sent my most beloved son, the deacon Sabinianus, as my representative in ecclesiastical matters, to 
the threshold of our lords; and he will speak with you about everything more particularly. Unless you are 
disposed to wrangle with us, you will find him prepared for all that is just. Him I commend to your 
Blessedness, that he at least may find that lord John whom I knew in the royal city. 


EPISTLE LVI 


TO JOHN, BISHOP 
Gregory to John, Bishop of Ravenna . 


It is not long since certain things had been told us about thy Fraternity concerning which we remember 
having declared ourselves in full, when Castorius, notary of the holy church over which we preside, went 
into your parts. For it had come to our ears that some things were being done in your church contrary to 
custom and to the way of humility, which alone, as you well know, exalts the priestly office. Now, if your 
Wisdom had received our admonitions kindly or with episcopal seriousness, you ought not to have been 
incensed by them, but have corrected these same things with thanks to us. For it is contrary to 
ecclesiastical use, if even unjust correction (the which be far from us) is not most patiently borne. 


But your Fraternity has been too much moved; and when, in the swelling of thy heart, as if to justify 
thyself, thou wrotest that thou didst not use the pallium except after the sons of the Church had been 
dismissed from the sacristy , and at the time of mass, and in solemn litanies, thou madest 
acknowledgment in words with most manifest truth of having usurped something contrary to the usage of 
the Church in general. For how can it be that at a time of ashes and sackcloth, through the streets among 
the noises of the people thou couldest do lawfully what thou hast disclaimed the doing of as being 
unlawful in the assembly of the poor and nobles, and in the sacristy of the Church? Yet this, dearest 
brother, is not, we think, unknown to thee; that it has hardly ever been heard of any metropolitan in any 
parts of the world that he has claimed to himself the use of the pallium except at the time of mass. And 
that you knew well this custom of the Church in general you have shewn most plainly by your epistles, in 
which you have sent to us appended the precept of our predecessor John of blessed memory, to the effect 
that all the customs conceded in the way of privilege to you and your church by our predecessors should 


be retained. You acknowledge, then, that the custom of the Church in general is different, seeing that you 
claim the right of doing what you do on the score of privilege. Thus, as we think, we can have no 
remaining doubtfulness in this matter. For either the usage of all metropolitans should be observed also 
by thy Fraternity, or, if thou sayest that something has been specially conceded to thy church, it is for your 
side to shew the precept of former pontiffs of the Roman City wherein these things have been conceded to 
the Church of Ravenna. But, if this is not shewn, it remains, seeing that you establish your claim to do 
such things on the score neither of general custom nor of privilege, that you prove yourself to have 
usurped in what you have done. And what shall we say to the future judge, most beloved brother, if we 
defend the use of that heavy yoke and chain on our neck with a view, I do not say to ecclesiastical, but to a 
certain secular dignity; judging ourselves to be lowered if we are without so great a weight even for a 
short space of time? We desire to be adorned with the pallium, being, it may be, unadorned in character; 
whereas nothing shines more splendidly on a bishop’s neck than humility. 


It is therefore the duty of thy Fraternity, if thou art firmly determined to defend thy honours with any kind 
of arguments, either to follow the use of the generality without written authority, or to defend thyself 
under privileges shewn in writing. Or, if lastly thou doest neither, we will not have thee set an example of 
presumption of this sort to other metropolitans. But, lest thou shouldest perchance think that we, in thus 
writing to you, have neglected what belongs to fraternal charity, know ye that careful search has been 
made in our archives for the privileges of thy Church. And indeed some things have been found, sufficient 
to obviate entirely the aims of thy Fraternity, but nothing to support the contentions of your Church on the 
points in question. For even concerning the very custom of thy Church which thou allegest against us, 
which custom we wrote before should be proved on your side, we would have you know that we have 
already taken thought sufficiently, having questioned our sons, Peter the deacon and Gaudiosus the 
primicerius , and also Michael the guardian (defensorem) of our see, or others who on various 
commissions have been sent by our predecessors to Ravenna; and they have most positively denied that 
thou hast done these things in their presence. It is therefore apparent that what was done in secret must 
have been an unlawful usurpation. Hence what has been latently introduced can have no firm ground to 
justify its continuance. What things, then, thou or thy predecessors have presumed to do superfluously do 
thou, having regard to charity, and with brotherly kindness, study to correct. To no degree attempt—I do 
not say of thine own accord, but after the fashion set by others, even thy predecessors,—to deviate from 
the rule of humility. For, to sum up shortly what I have said above, I admonish thee to this effect; that 
unless thou canst shew that this has been allowed thee by my predecessors in the way of privilege, thou 
presume not any more to use the pallium in the streets, lest thou come not to have even for mass what 
thou audaciously usurpest even in the streets. But as to thy sitting in the sacristy, and receiving the sons 
of the Church with the pallium on (which thing thy Fraternity has both done and disclaimed), we now for 
the present make no complaint; since, following the decision of synods, we refuse to punish minor faults, 
which are denied. Yet we know this to have been done once and again, and we prohibit its being done any 
more. But let thy Fraternity take careful heed, lest presumption which in its commencement is pardoned 
be more severely visited if it proceeds further. 


Furthermore, you have complained that certain of the sacerdotal order in the city of Ravenna are involved 
in serious criminal charges. Their case we desire thee either to examine on the spot, or to send them 
hither (unless, indeed, difficulty of proof owing to the distance of the places stands in the way of this), that 
the case may be examined here. But if, relying on the patronage of great people, which we do not believe, 
they should scorn to submit to thy judgment or to come to us, and should refuse contumaciously to answer 
to the charges made against them, we desire that after thy second and third admonition, thou interdict 
them from the ministry of the sacred office, and report to us in writing of their contumacy, that we may 
deliberate how thou oughtest to make a thorough enquiry into their doings, and correct them according to 
canonical definitions. Let, therefore, thy Fraternity know that we are most fully absolved from 
responsibility in this case, seeing that we have committed to you a thorough investigation of the matter; 
and that, if all their sins should pass unpunished, the whole weight of this enquiry redounds to the peril of 
thy soul. And know, beloved, that thou wilt have no excuse at the future judgment, if thou dost not correct 
the excesses of thy clergy with the utmost severity of canonical strictness, and if thou allowest any against 
whom such excesses shall have been proved to profane sacred orders any longer. 


Further, what you have written in defence of the use of napkins by your clergy is strenuously opposed by 
our own clergy, who say that this has never been granted to any other Church whatever, and that neither 
have the clergy of Ravenna, either there or in the Roman city, presumed, to their knowledge, in any such 
way, nor, if it has been attempted in the way of furtive usurpation, does it form a precedent. But, even 
though there had been such presumption in any church whatever, they assert that it ought to be 
corrected, not being by grant of the Roman pontiff, but merely a surreptitious presumption. But we, to 
save the honour of thy Fraternity, though against the wish of our aforesaid clergy, still allow the use of 
napkins to your first deacons (whose former use of them has been testified to us by some), but only when 
in attendance upon thee. The use of them, at any other time, or by any other persons, we most strictly 
prohibit. 


EPISTLE LVII 


FROM JOHN, BISHOP OF RAVENNA TO POPE GREGORY 


My most reverend fellow-servant Castorius, notary of your Apostolical See, has delivered to me my Lord’s 
epistle, compounded of honey and of venom; which has yet so infixed its stings as still to leave place for 
healing appliances. For my Lord, while he reproves pride and speaks of divine judgment following it, in a 
certain way professes himself with reason to be mild and placid. 


You have alleged, then, that I, ambitious of novelty, have usurped the use of the pallium beyond what had 
been indulged to my predecessors. This let not the conscience of my own lord, which is governed by the 
divine right hand, in any way allow itself to believe; nor let him open his most sacred ears to the 
uncertainty of common report. First, because I, though a sinner, still know how grave a thing it is to 
transgress the limits assigned to us by the Fathers, and that all elation leads to nothing but a fall. For, if 
our ancestors did not tolerate pride in kings, how much more is it not to be endured in priests! Then, I 
remember how I was nourished in the lap and in the bosom of your most holy Roman Church, and therein 
by the aid of God advanced. And how should I be so daring as to presume to oppose that most holy see, 
which transmits its laws to the universal Church, for maintaining whose authority, as God knows, I have 
seriously excited the ill-will of many enemies against myself? But let not my most blessed lord suppose 
that I have attempted anything contrary to ancient custom, as is attested by many and nearly all the 
citizens of this city, and as the above-written most reverend notary, even though he had taken no part in 
the proceedings, might have testified, inasmuch as it was not till the sons of the Church were descending 
from the sacristy , and the deacons were coming in for proceeding immediately [to the altar] that the first 
deacon has been accustomed to invest the bishop of the Church of Ravenna with the pallium, which he 
has also been accustomed in like manner to use in solemn litanies. 


Wherefore let no one endeavour to insinuate anything against me to my lord, since if any one wishes to do 
so, he cannot prove that any novelty has been introduced by me. For in what manner I have obeyed your 
commands and served your interests when cause required, may Almighty God make manifest to your most 
sincere heart: and I attribute it to my sins that after so many labours and difficulties which I endure 
within and without I should deserve to experience such a change. But again this among other things 
consoles me, that most holy fathers sometimes chastise their sons for the purpose only of advancing them 
the more, and that, after this devotion and satisfaction, you will not only conserve to the holy Church of 
Ravenna her ancient privileges, but even confer greater ones in your own times. 


For with respect to the napkins, the use of which by my presbyters and deacons your Apostleship alleges 
to be a presumption, I confess in truth that it irks me to say anything on the subject, since the truth by 
itself, which alone prevails with my lord, is sufficient. For this being allowed to the smaller churches 
constituted around the city, the apostleship of my lord will also be able in all ways to find, if he deigns to 
enquire of the venerable clergy of his own first Apostolical See, that as often as priests or levites of the 
Church of Ravenna have come to Rome for the ordination of bishops or for business, they all have 
proceeded with napkins before the eyes of your most holy predecessors without any blame. Wherefore 
also at the time when I, sinner as I am, was ordained there by your predecessor, all my presbyters and 
deacons used them while proceeding in attendance on the lord pope. And since our God in His providence 
has placed all things in your hand and most pure conscience, I adjure you by the very Apostolical See, 
which you formerly adorned by your character, and now govern with due dignity, that you in no respect 
diminish on account of my deservings the privileges of the Church of Ravenna, which is intimately yours; 
but, even according to the voice of prophecy, let it be laid upon me and upon my father’s house, according 
to its deserving. I have, therefore, for your greater satisfaction, subjoined all the privileges which have 
been indulged by your predecessors to the holy Church of Ravenna, though none the less finding 
assurance in your venerable archives in reference to the times of the consecration of my predecessors. 
But now whatever, after ascertaining the truth, you may command to be done, is in God’s power and 
yours; since I, desiring to obey the commands of my lord’s Apostleship, have taken care, notwithstanding 
ancient custom, to abstain till I receive further orders. 


EPISTLE LIX 


TO SECUNDINUS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Secundinus, Bishop of Tauromenium. [In Sicily.] 


Some time ago we ordered that the baptistery should be removed from the monastery of Saint Andrew, 
which is above Mascalae, because of inconvenience to the monks, and that an altar should be erected in 
the place where the fonts now are. But the carrying out of this order has been put off so far. We therefore 
admonish thy Fraternity that thou interpose no further delay after receiving this our letter, but that the 
fonts themselves be filled up , and an altar at once erected there for celebration of the sacred mysteries; 
to the end that the aforesaid monks may be at liberty to celebrate more securely the work of God, and that 
our mind be not provoked against thy Fraternity for negligence. 


EPISTLE LX 
TO ITALICA, PATRICIAN 


Gregory to Italica, &c. 


We have received your letter, which is full of sweetness, and rejoice to hear that your Excellency is well. 
Such is the sincerity of our own mind with regard to it that paternal affection does not allow us to suspect 
any latent ill-feeling concealed under its calmness. But may Almighty God bring it to pass, that, as we 
think what is good of you, so your mind may respond with good towards us, and that you may exhibit in 
your deeds the sweetness which you express in words. For the most glorious health and beauty on the 
surface of the body profit nothing if there is a hidden sore within. And that discord is the more to be 
guarded against to which exterior peace affords a bodyguard. But as to what your Excellency in your 
aforesaid epistle takes pains to recall to our recollection, remember that you have been told in writing 
that we would not settle anything with you concerning the causes of the poor so as to cause offence, or 
with public clamour. We remember writing to you to this effect, and also know, God helping us how to 
restrain ourselves with ecclesiastical moderation from the wrangling of suits at law, and, according to that 
apostolical sentence, to endure joyfully the spoiling of our goods. But this we suppose you to know; that 
our silence and patience will not be to the prejudice of future pontiffs after me in the affairs of the poor. 
Wherefore we, in fulfilment of our aforesaid promise, have already determined to keep silence on these 
questions; nor do we desire to mix ourselves personally in these transactions, wherein we feel that too 
little kindness is being shewn. But, lest you should hence imagine, glorious daughter, that we still 
altogether renounce what pertains to concord, we have given directions to our son, Cyprianus the deacon, 
who is going to Sicily, that, if you arrange about these matters in a salutary way, and without sin to your 
soul, he should settle them with you by our authority, and that we should be no further vexed by the 
business which may thus be brought to a conclusion amicably. Now may Almighty God, who well knows 
how to turn to possibility things altogether impossible, may He inspire you both to arrange your affairs 
with a view to peace, and, for the good of your soul, to consult the benefit of the poor of this Church in 
matters which concern them. 


EPISTLE LXV 
TO MAURICIUS AUGUSTUS 


Gregory to Mauricius, &c. 


He is guilty before Almighty God who is not pure of offence towards our most serene lords in all he does 
and says. I, however, unworthy servant of your Piety, speak in this my representation neither as a bishop, 
nor as your servant in right of the republic, but as of private right, since, most serene Lord, you have been 
mine since the time when you were not yet lord of all. 


On the arrival here of the most illustrious Longinus, the equerry (stratore), I received the law of my lords, 
to which, being at the time worn out by bodily sickness, I was unable to make any reply. In it the piety of 
my lords has ordained that it shall not be lawful for any one who is engaged in any public administration 
to enter on an ecclesiastical office. And this I greatly commended, knowing by most evident proof that one 
who is in haste to desert a secular condition and enter on an ecclesiastical office is not wishing to 
relinquish secular affairs, but to change them. But, at its being said in the same law that it should not be 
lawful for him to become a monk, I was altogether surprised, seeing that his accounts can be rendered 
through a monastery, and it can be arranged for his debts also to be recovered from the place into which 
he is received. For with whatever devout intention a person may have wished to become a monk, he 
should first restore what he has wrongly gotten, and take thought for his soul all the more truly as he is 
the more disencumbered. It is added in the same law that no one who has been marked on the hand may 
become a monk. This ordinance, I confess to my lords, has alarmed me greatly, since by it the way to 
heaven is closed against many, and what has been lawful until now is made unlawful. For there are many 
who are able to live a religious life even in a secular condition: but there are very many who cannot in any 
wise be saved with God unless they give up all things. But what am I, in speaking thus to my lords, but 
dust and a worm? Yet still, feeling that this ordinance makes against God, who is the Author of all, I 
cannot keep silence to my lords. For power over all men has been given from heaven to the piety of my 
lords to this end, that they who aspire to what is good may be helped, and that the way to heaven may be 
more widely open, so that an earthly kingdom may wait upon the heavenly kingdom. And lo, it is said in 
plain words that one who has once been marked to serve as an earthly soldier may not, unless he has 
either completed his service or been rejected for weakness of body, serve as the soldier of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


To this, behold, Christ through me the last of His servants and of yours will answer, saying; From a notary 
I made thee a Count of the bodyguard; from Count of the bodyguard I made thee a Caesar; from a Caesar 
I made thee Emperor; and not only so, but also a father of emperors. I have committed my priests into thy 
hand; and dost thou withdraw thy soldiers from my service? Answer thy servant, most pious lord, I 
beseech thee; what wilt thou answer to thy Lord when He comes and thus speaks? 


But peradventure it is believed that no one among them turns monk with a pure motive. I, your unworthy 
servant, know how many soldiers who have become monks in my own days have done miracles, have 
wrought signs and mighty deeds. But by this law it is forbidden that even one of such as these should 


become a monk. 


Let my Lord enquire, I beg, what former emperor ever enacted such a law, and consider more thoroughly 
whether it ought to have been enacted. And indeed it is a very serious consideration, that now at this time 
any are forbidden to leave the world; a time when the end of the world is drawing nigh. For lo! there will 
be no delay: the heavens on fire, the earth on fire, the elements blazing, with angels and archangels, 
thrones and dominions, principalities and powers, the tremendous Judge will appear. Should He remit all 
sins, and say only that this law has been promulged against Himself, what excuse, pray, will there be? 
Wherefore by the same tremendous Judge I beseech you, that all those tears, all those prayers, all those 
fasts, all those alms of my Lord, may not on any ground lose their lustre before the eyes of Almighty God: 
but let your Piety, either by interpretation or alteration, modify the force of this law, since the army of my 
lords against their enemies increases the more when the army of God has been increased for prayer. 


I indeed, being subject to your command, have caused this law to be transmitted through various parts of 
the world; and, inasmuch as the law itself is by no means agreeable to Almighty God, lo, I have by this my 
representation declared this to my most serene lords. On both sides, then, I have discharged my duty, 
having both yielded obedience to the Emperor, and not kept silence as to what I feel in behalf of God. 


EPISTLE LXVI 


TO THEODORUS, PHYSICIAN 


Gregory to Theodorus, &c. 


What benefits I enjoy from Almighty God and my most serene lord the Emperor my tongue cannot fully 
express. For these benefits what return is it in me to make, but to love their footsteps sincerely? But, on 
account of my sins, by whose suggestion or counsel I know not, in the past year he has promulged such a 
law in his republic that whoso loves him sincerely must lament exceedingly. I could not reply to this law at 
the time, being sick. But I have just now offered some suggestions to my lord. For he enjoins that it shall 
be lawful for no one to become a monk who has been engaged in any public employment, for no one who 
is a paymaster , or who has been marked in the hand, or enrolled among the soldiers, unless perchance 
his military service has been completed. This law, as those say who are acquainted with old laws, Julian 
was the first to promulge, of whom we all know how opposed he was to God. Now if our most serene lord 
has done this thing because perhaps many soldiers were becoming monks, and the army was decreasing, 
was it by the valour of soldiers that Almighty God subjugated to him the empire of the Persians? Was it not 
only that his tears were heard, and that God, by an order which he knew not of, subdued to his empire the 
empire of the Persians? 


Now it seems to me exceedingly hard that he should debar his soldiers from the service of Him who both 
gave him all and granted him to rule not only over soldiers but even over priests. If his purpose is to save 
property from being lost, why might not those same monasteries into which soldiers have been received 
pay their debts, retaining the men only for monastic profession? Since these things grieve me much, I 
have represented the matter to my lord. But let your Glory take a favourable opportunity of offering him 
my representation privately. For I am unwilling that it should be given publicly by my representative 
(responsalis), seeing that you who serve him familiarly can speak more freely and openly of what is for the 
good of his soul, since he is occupied with many things, and it is not easy to find his mind free from 
greater cares. Do thou, then, glorious son, speak for Christ. If thou art heard, it will be to the profit of the 
soul of thy aforesaid lord and of thine own. But if thou art not heard, thou hast profited thine own soul 
only. 


EPISTLE LXVII 


TO DOMITIAN, METROPOLITAN 
Gregory to Domitian, &c. 


On receiving the letters of your most sweet Blessedness I greatly rejoiced, since they spoke much to me of 
sacred Scripture. And, finding in them the dainties that I love, I greedily devoured them. Therein also 
were many things intermingled about external and necessary affairs. And you have acted as though 
preparing a banquet for the mind so that the offered dainties might please the more from their diversity. 
And if indeed external affairs, like inferior and ordinary kinds of food, are less savoury, yet they have been 
treated by you so skilfully as to be taken gladly, since even contemptible kinds of food are usually made 
sweet by the sauce of one who cooks well. Now, while the truth of the History is kept to, what I had said 
some time ago about its divine meaning ought not to be rejected. For, although, since you will have it so, 
its meaning may not suit my case, yet, from its very context, what was said as being drawn from it may be 
held without hesitation. For her violator (i.e. Dinah’s) is called the prince of the country (Genes. xxxiv. 2), 
by whom the devil is plainly denoted, seeing that our Redeemer says, Now shall the prince of this world 
be cast out (John xii. 31). And he also seeks her for his wife, because the evil spirit hastens to possess 
lawfully the soul which he has first corrupted by hidden seduction. Wherefore the sons of Jacob, being 


very wroth, take their swords against the whole house of Sichem and his country (Genes. xxxiv. 25), 
because by all who have zeal those also are to be attacked who become abettors of the evil spirit. And 
they first enjoin on them circumcision, and afterwards, while they are sore, slay them. For severe 
teachers, if they know not how to moderate their zeal, though cutting off the bias of corruption by 
preaching, nevertheless, when delinquents already mourn for the evil they had done, are frequently still 
savage in roughness of discipline, and harder than they should be. For those who had already cut off their 
foreskins ought not to have died, since such as lament the sin of lechery, and turn the pleasure of the flesh 
into sorrow, ought not to experience from their teachers roughness of discipline, lest the Redeemer of the 
human race be Himself loved less, if in His behalf the soul is afflicted more than it should be. Hence also 
to these his sons Jacob says, Ye have troubled me, and made me odious to the Canaanites (Ibid. v. 30). For, 
when teachers still cruelly attack what the delinquents already mourn for, the weak mind’s very love for 
its Redeemer grows cold, because it feels itself to be afflicted in that wherein of itself it does not spare 
itself. 


So much therefore I would say in order to shew that the sense which I set forth is not improbable in 
connexion with the context. But what has been inferred from the same passage by your Holiness for my 
comfort I gladly accept, since in the understanding of sacred Scripture whatever is not opposed to a 
sound faith ought not to be rejected. For, even as from the same gold some make necklaces, some rings, 
and some bracelets, for ornament, so from the same knowledge of sacred Scripture different expositors, 
through innumerable ways of understanding it, compose as it were various ornaments, which nevertheless 
all serve for the adornment of the heavenly bride. Further, I rejoice exceedingly that your most sweet 
Blessedness, even though occupied with secular affairs, still brings back its genius vigilantly to the 
understanding of Holy Writ. For so indeed it is needful that, if the former cannot be altogether avoided, 
the latter should not be altogether put aside. But I beseech you by Almighty God, stretch out the hand of 
prayer to me who am labouring in so great billows of tribulation, that by your intercession I may be lifted 
up to the heights, who am pressed down to the depths by the weight of my sins. Moreover, though I grieve 
that the Emperor of the Persians has not been converted, yet I altogether rejoice for that you have 
preached to him the Christian faith; since, though he has not been counted worthy to come to the light, 
yet your Holiness will have the reward of your preaching. For the Ethiopian, too, goes black into the bath, 
and comes out black; but still the keeper of the bath receives his pay. 


Further, of Mauricius you say well, that from the shadow I may know the statue; that is, that in small 
things I may perpend greater things. In this matter, however, we trust him, since oaths and hostages bind 
his soul to us. 


Book IV 


EPISTLE I 


TO CONSTANTIUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Constantius, Bishop of Mediolanum (Milan). 


On receiving the letters of your Fraternity I returned great thanks to Almighty God, that I was counted 
worthy to be refreshed by the celebration of your ordination. Truly that all, by the gift of God, with one 
accord concurred in your election, is a fact which thy Fraternity ought with the utmost consideration to 
estimate, since, after God, you are greatly indebted to those who with so submissive a disposition desired 
you to be preferred before themselves. 


It becomes you, therefore, with priestly benignity to respond to their behaviour, and with kind sympathy 
to attend to their needs. If perchance there are any faults in any of them, rebuke these with well- 
considered reproofs, so that your very priestly indignation be mingled with a savour of sweetness, and 
that so you may be loved by your subjects even when you are greatly feared. Such conduct will also 
induce great reverence for your person in their judgment; since, as hasty and habitual rage is despised, so 
discriminate indignation against faults for the most part becomes the formidable in proportion as it has 
been slow. 


Further, John our subdeacon, who has returned, has reported many good things of you as to which we 
beseech Almighty God Himself to fulfil what He has begun; to the end that He may shew thee to have 
advanced in good inwardly and outwardly both now among men and hereafter among the angels. 


Moreover, we have sent thee, according to custom, a pallium to be used in the sacred solemnities of mass. 
But I beg you, when you receive it, to vindicate its dignity and its meaning by humility. 


EPISTLE II 


TO CONSTANTIUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Constantius, Bishop of Mediolanum. 


My most beloved son, the deacon Boniface, has conveyed to me certain private information through thy 
Fraternity’s letter; namely that three bishops, having sought out rather than found an occasion, have 
separated themselves from the pious communion of your Fraternity, saying that you have assented to the 
condemnation of the Three Chapters , and have given a security . And, indeed, whether there has been 
any mention made of the Three Chapters in any word or writing whatever thy Fraternity remembers well; 
although thy Fraternity’s predecessor, Laurentius, did send forth a most strict security to the Apostolic 
See, to which most noble men in legitimate number subscribed; among whom I also, at that time holding 
the praetorship of the city, likewise subscribed; since after such a schism had taken place about nothing, 
it was right that the Apostolic See should take heed, with the view of guarding in all respects the unity of 
the Universal Church in the minds of priests. But as to its being said that our daughter, Queen 
Theodelinda, after hearing this news, has withdrawn herself from thy communion, it is for all reasons 
evident that, though she has been seduced to some little extent by the words of bad men, yet, on the 
arrival of Hippolytus the notary, and John the abbot, she will seek in all ways the communion of your 
Fraternity . To her also I have addressed a letter , which I beg your Fraternity to transmit to her without 
delay. Further, with regard to the bishops who appear to have separated themselves, I have written 
another letter, which when you have caused to be shewn to them, I doubt not that they will repent of the 
superstition of their pride before thy Fraternity. 


Furthermore, you have accurately and briefly informed me of what has been done, whether by King Ago 
or by the Kings of the Franks. I beg your Fraternity to make known to me in all ways what you have so far 
ascertained. But, if you should see that Ago, King of the Lombards, is doing nothing with the Patrician , 
promise him on our part that Iam prepared to give attention to his case, if he should be willing to arrange 
anything with the republic advantageously. 


EPISTLE III 


TO CONSTANTIUS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Constantius, Bishop of Mediolanum. 


It has come to my knowledge that certain bishops of your diocese, seeking out rather than finding an 
occasion, have attempted to sever themselves from the unity of your Fraternity, saying that thou hadst 
given a security at the Roman city for thy condemnation of the three Chapters. And the fact is that they 
say this because they do not know how I am accustomed to trust thy Fraternity even without security. For 
if there had been need for anything of the kind, your mere word of mouth could have been trusted. I, 
however, do not recollect any mention between us of the three Chapters either in word or in writing. But 
as for them, if they soon return from their error, they should be spared, because, according to the saying 
of the Apostle Paul, They understand neither what they say nor whereof they affirm (1 Tim. i. 7). For we, 
truth guiding us and our conscience bearing witness, declare that we keep the faith of the holy synod of 
Chalcedon in all respects inviolate, and venture not to add anything to, or to subtract anything from, its 
definition . But, if any one would fain take upon himself to think anything, either more or less, contrary to 
it, and to the faith of this same synod, we anathematize him without any hesitation, and decree him to be 
alien from the bosom of Mother Church. Any one, therefore, whom this my confession does not bring to a 
right mind, no longer loves the synod of Chalcedon, but hates the bosom of Mother Church. If then those 
who appear to have been thus daring have presumed thus to speak in zeal of soul, it remains for them, 
having received this satisfaction, to return to the unity of thy Fraternity, and not divide themselves from 
the body of Christ, which is the holy universal Church. 


EPISTLE IV 
TO QUEEN THEODELINDA 


Gregory to Theodelinda, Queen of the Lombards . 


It has come to our knowledge by the report of certain persons that your Glory has been led on by some 
bishops even to such an offence against holy Church as to withdraw yourself from the communion of 
Catholic unanimity. Now the more we sincerely love you, the more seriously are we distressed about you, 
that you believe unskilled and foolish men, who not only do not know what they talk about, but can hardly 
understand what they have heard. 


For they say that in the times of Justinian of pious memory, some things were ordained contrary to the 
council of Chalcedon; and, while they neither read themselves nor believe those who do, they remain in 
the same error which they themselves feigned to themselves concerning us. For we, our conscience 
bearing witness, declare that nothing was altered, nothing violated, with respect to the faith of this same 
holy council of Chalcedon; but that whatever was done in the times of the aforesaid Justinian was so done 
that the faith of the council of Chalcedon should in no respect be disturbed. Further, if any one presumes 
to speak or think anything contrary to the faith of the said synod, we detest his opinion, with interposition 
of anathema. Since then you know the integrity of our faith under the attestation of our conscience, it 
remains that you should never separate yourself from the communion of the Catholic Church, lest all 
those tears of yours, and all those good works should come to nothing, if they are found alien from the 
true faith. It therefore becomes your Glory to send a communication with all speed to my most reverend 
brother and fellow-bishop Constantius, of whose faith, as well as his life, I have long been well assured, 
and to signify by your letters addressed to him how kindly you have accepted his ordination, and that you 
are in no way separated from the communion of his Church; although I think that what I say on this 
subject is superfluous: for, though there has been some degree of doubtfulness in your mind, I think that it 
has been removed from your heart on the arrival of my son John the abbot, and Hippolytus the notary. 


EPISTLE V 


TO BONIFACE, BISHOP 
Gregory to Boniface, Bishop of Regium (Reii). 


It is a shame for priests to be admonished about matters of divine worship. For they are then to their 
disgrace required to do what they ought themselves to require to be done. Yet lest, as I do not suppose, 
thy Fraternity should neglect in any respect the things that pertain to the work of God, we have thought 
fit to exhort thee specially on this very head. We therefore admonish thee that the clergy of the city of 
Regium be to no extent released by the indulgence of thy Fraternity in duties demanded by their office. 
But in the things that pertain to God let them be most instantly and most earnestly compelled. We desire 
thee also to study the reputation of the aforesaid clergy, that nothing bad, nothing that at all contravenes 
ecclesiastical discipline, be heard of them; seeing that it is to its adornment, not to foulness of deeds, that 
their office appertains. Further, we decree that what we determined in the case of the Sicilians be 
observed by thy subdeacons ; nor mayest thou suffer this our decision to be infringed by the contumacy or 
temerity of any one whatever; that so, as we believe will be the case, all that has been said above being 
most strictly kept in force by thee, thou mayest neither prove a transgressor of our admonition, nor be 
accused as guilty of remissness in the order of pastoral rule which has been committed to thee. 


EPISTLE VI 


TO CYPRIAN, DEACON 


Gregory to Cyprian, Deacon and Rector of Sicily. 


It has been reported to us that a native of the province of Lucania, Petronilla by name, was converted 
through the exhortation of the bishop Agnellus, and that all her property, though she had it in her own 
power, she nevertheless bestowed on the monastery which she entered even by a special deed of gift: also 
that the aforesaid bishop died leaving half of his substance to one Agnellus, his son, who is said to be a 
notary of our Church, and half to the said monastery. But, when they had fled for refuge to Sicily because 
of the calamity impending on Italy, the above-named Agnellus is said to have corrupted her morals and 
defiled her, and, finding her with child, to have seduced her from the monastery, and to have taken away 
with her all her belongings, both those that had been her own and such as she might have had given her 
by his own father, and that, after perpetrating such and so great a crime, he claims these things as his 
own. We therefore exhort thy Love to cause the aforesaid man, and the above-named woman, to be 
summarily brought before thee, and to institute a most thorough enquiry into the case. And, if thou 
shouldest find it to be as reported to us, determine an affair defiled by so many iniquities with the utmost 
severity of expurgation; to the end that both strict retribution may overtake the above-named man, who 
has regarded neither his own nor her condition, and that, she having been first punished and consigned to 
a monastery under penance, all the property that had been taken away from the oft above-named place, 
with all its fruits and accessions, may be restored. 


EPISTLE VII 


TO GENNADIUS, PATRICIAN 


Gregory to Gennadius, Patrician and Exarch of Africa. 


We are well assured that the mind of your religious Excellency is inflamed with zeal of divine love against 
those things especially which are done in unseemly wise in the churches. We therefore the more gladly 
impose on you the correction of faults in ecclesiastical cases as we have confidence in the bent of your 
pious disposition. Be it known, then, to your Excellence that it has been reported to us by some who have 
come to us from the African parts that many things are being committed in the council of Numidia 
contrary to the way of the Fathers and the ordinances of the canons. And, being unable to bear any longer 
the frequent complaints that have reached us about such things, we committed them to be enquired into 
to our brother and fellow-bishop Columbus , of whose gravity his very reputation, which is spread abroad, 
now allows us not to doubt. Wherefore, greeting you with fatherly affection, we exhort your Excellence 
that in all things pertaining to ecclesiastical discipline you should lend him the support of your assistance, 
lest, if what is done amiss should not be enquired into and visited, it should grow with greater license into 
future excesses through precedent of long continuance. Know moreover, most excellent son, that if you 
seek victories, and are dealing for the security of the province committed to you, nothing will avail you 
more for this end than being zealous in restraining as far as possible the lives of priests and the intestine 
wars of Churches. 


EPISTLE VII 


TO JANUARIUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Januarius, Bishop of Caralis (Cagliari). 


We think indeed that thy position may in itself be enough to compel thee to be instant in the fulfilment of 
pious duties. But, lest remissness of any kind should intervene to abate thy zeal, we have thought it right 
to exhort thee especially with regard to them. Now it has come to our knowledge that your Stephen, when 
departing this life, by his last will and testament directed a monastery to be founded. But it is said that his 
desire is so far unaccomplished owing to the delay of the honourable lady Theodosia, his heiress. 
Wherefore we exhort thy Fraternity to pay the utmost attention to this matter, and admonish the above- 
named lady, to the end that within a year’s space she may establish a monastery as has been directed, and 
construct everything without dispute according to the will of the departed. But if she should put off the 
completion of the design out of negligence or artfulness (as, for instance, if she is unable to found it in the 
place that had been appointed, and it is thought fit that it be placed elsewhere, and the matter is 
neglected through the intervening delay), then we desire that it be built by the diligence of thy Fraternity, 
and that, all things being set in order, the effects and revenues that have been left be appropriated by 
thee to this venerable place. For so thou wilt both escape condemnation for remissness before the awful 
Judge, and, in accordance with our most religious laws, wilt be accomplishing with episcopal zeal the 
pious wishes of the departed, which had been disregarded . 


CHAPTER XV 


Now, then, the epistles of the apostles also are well known. And do we, (you say), in all respects guileless 
souls and doves merely, love to go astray? I should think from eagerness to live. But let it be so, that 
meaning departs from their epistles. And yet, that the apostles endured such sufferings, we know: the 
teaching is clear. This only I perceive in running through the Acts. I am not at all on the search. The 
prisons there, and the bonds, and the scourges, and the big stones, and the swords, and the onsets by the 
Jews, and the assemblies of the heathen, and the indictments by tribunes, and the hearing of causes by 
kings, and the judgment-seats of proconsuls and the name of Caesar, do not need an interpreter. That 
Peter is struck, that Stephen is overwhelmed by stones, that James is slain as is a victim at the altar, that 
Paul is beheaded has been written in their own blood. And if a heretic wishes his confidence to rest upon a 
public record, the archives of the empire will speak, as would the stones of Jerusalem. We read the lives of 
the Caesars: At Rome Nero was the first who stained with blood the rising faith. Then is Peter girt by 
another, when he is made fast to the cross. Then does Paul obtain a birth suited to Roman citizenship, 
when in Rome he springs to life again ennobled by martyrdom. Wherever I read of these occurrences, so 
soon as I do so, I learn to suffer; nor does it signify to me which I follow as teachers of martyrdom, 
whether the declarations or the deaths of the apostles, save that in their deaths I recall their declarations 
also. For they would not have suffered ought of a kind they had not previously known they had to suffer. 
When Agabus, making use of corresponding action too, had foretold that bonds awaited Paul, the 
disciples, weeping and entreating that he would not venture upon going to Jerusalem, entreated in vain. 
As for him, having a mind to illustrate what he had always taught, he says, “Why weep ye, and grieve my 
heart? But for my part, I could wish not only to suffer bonds, but also to die at Jerusalem, for the name of 
my Lord Jesus Christ.” And so they yielded by saying, “Let the will of the Lord be done;” feeling sure, 
doubtless, that sufferings are included in the will of God. For they had tried to keep him back with the 
intention not of dissuading, but to show love for him; as yearning for (the preservation of) the apostle, not 
as counselling against martyrdom. And if even then a Prodicus or Valentinus stood by, suggesting that one 
must not confess on the earth before men, and must do so the less in truth, that God may not (seem to) 
thirst for blood, and Christ for a repayment of suffering, as though He besought it with the view of 
obtaining salvation by it for Himself also, he would have immediately heard from the servant of God what 
the devil had from the Lord: “Get thee behind me, Satan; thou art an offence unto me. It is written, Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” But even now it will be right that he hear 
it, seeing that, long after, he has poured forth these poisons, which not even thus are to injure readily any 
of the weak ones, if any one in faith will drink, before being hurt, or even immediately after, this draught 
of ours. 


EPISTLE IX 


TO JANUARIUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Januarius, Bishop of Caralis (Cagliari). 


Pastoral zeal ought indeed in itself to have sufficiently instigated thee, even without our aid, to protect 
profitably and providently the flock of which thou hast taken charge, and to preserve it with diligent 
circumspection from the cunning devices of enemies. But, since we have found that thy Charity needs also 
the written word of our authority for the augmentation of thy firmness, it is necessary for us, by the 
exhortation of brotherly love, to strengthen thy faltering disposition towards the earnestness of religious 
activity. 


Now it has come to our knowledge that thou art remiss in thy guardianship of the monasteries of the 
handmaidens of God situated in Sardinia; and, though it had been prudently arranged by thy predecessors 
that certain approved men of the clergy should have the charge of attending to their needs, this has now 
been so entirely neglected that women specially dedicated to God are compelled to go in person among 
public functionaries about tributes and other liabilities, and are under the necessity of running to and fro 
through villages and farms for making up their taxes, and of mixing themselves unsuitably in business 
which belongs to men. This evil let thy Fraternity remove by an easy correction; that is, by carefully 
deputing one man of approved life and manners, and of such age and position as to give rise to no evil 
suspicion of him, who may, with the fear of God, so assist the inmates of these monasteries that they may 
no longer be allowed to wander, against rule, for any cause whatever, private or public, beyond their 
venerable precincts; but that whatever has to be done in their behalf may be transacted reasonably by 
him whom you shall depute. But let the nuns themselves, rendering praises to God and confining 
themselves to their monasteries, no longer suggest any evil suspicion to the minds of the faithful. But if 
any one of them, either through former license, or through an evil custom of impunity, has been seduced, 
or should in future be led, into the gulph of adulterous lapse, we will that, after enduring the severity of 
adequate punishment, she be consigned for penance to some other stricter monastery of virgins, that she 
may there give herself to prayers and fastings, and profit herself by penitence, and afford an example of 
the more rigorous kind of discipline, such as may inspire fear in others. Further, let any one who may be 
detected in any iniquity with women of this class be deprived of communion, if he be a layman; but, if he 
be a cleric, let him also be removed from his office, and thrust into a monastery for his ever to be deplored 
excesses. 


We also desire thee to hold councils of bishops twice in the year, as is said to have been the custom of thy 
province, as well as being ordered by the authority of the sacred canons; that, if any among them be of 
moral character inconsistent with his profession, he may be convicted by the friendly rebuke of his 
brethren, and also that measures may be taken with paternal circumspection for the security of the flock 
committed to him, and for the well-being of souls. It has come to our knowledge also that male and female 
slaves of Jews, who have fled for refuge to the Church on account of their faith, are either restored to 
their unbelieving masters, or paid for according to their value in lieu of being restored. We exhort 
therefore that thou by no means allow so bad a custom to continue; but that whosoever being a slave to 
Jews, shall have fled for refuge to venerable places, thou suffer him not in any degree to sustain prejudice. 
But, whether he had been a Christian before, or been baptized now, let him be supported in his claim for 
freedom, without any loss to the poor, by the patronage of ecclesiastical compassion. 


Let not bishops presume to sign baptized infants a second time on the forehead with chrism; but let the 
presbyters anoint those who are to be baptized on the breast, that the bishops may afterwards anoint 
them on the forehead . 


With regard also to founding monasteries, which divers persons have ordered to be built, if thou 
perceivest that any persons to whom the charge has been assigned put it off on unjust pretexts, we desire 
thee to insist sagaciously according to what the laws enjoin, lest (as God forbid should be the case) the 
pious retentions of the departed should be frustrated through thy neglect. Further, as to the monastery 
which Peter is said to have formerly ordered to be constructed in his house, we have seen fit that thy 
Fraternity should make accurate enquiry into the amount of the revenues there. And in case of there 
being a suitable provision, when all diminutions of the property and what is said to have been dispersed 
have been recovered, let the monastery with all diligence and without any delay be founded. But, if the 
means are insufficient or detrimental , we desire thee, after closely investigating everything as has been 
commanded, to send a report to us, that we may know how to deliberate with the Lord’s help with regard 
to its construction. Let, then, thy Fraternity give wise attention to all the points above referred to, so as 
neither to be found to have transgressed the tenour of our admonitions nor to stand liable to divine 
judgment for too little zeal in thy pastoral office. 


EPISTLE X 
TO ALL THE BISHOPS OF DALMATIA 


Gregory to all the bishops through Dalmatia . 


It behoved your Fraternity, having the eyes of the flesh closed out of regard to Divine judgment, to have 
omitted nothing that appertains to God and to a right inclination of mind, nor to have preferred the 
countenance of any man whatever to the uprightness of justice. But now that your manners have been so 
perverted by secular concerns, that, forgetting the whole path of the sacerdotal dignity that is yours, and 
all sense of heavenly fear, you study to accomplish what may please yourselves and not God, we have held 
it necessary to send you these specially strict written orders, whereby, with the authority of the blessed 
Peter, Prince of the apostles, we enjoin that you presume not to lay hands on any one whatever in the city 
of Salona, so far as regards ordination to episcopacy, without our consent and permission; nor to ordain 
any one in the same city otherwise than as we have said. 


But if, either of your own accord, or under compulsion from any one whatever, you should presume or 
attempt to do anything contrary to this injunction, we shall decree you to be deprived of participation of 
the Lord’s body and blood, that so your very handling of the business, or your very inclination to 
transgress our order, may cut you off from the sacred mysteries, and no one may be accounted a bishop 
whom you may ordain. For we wish no one to be rashly ordained whose life can be found fault with. And 
so, if the deacon Honoratus is shewn to be unworthy, we desire that a report may be sent us of the life and 
manners of him who may be elected, that whatever is to be done in this matter we may allow to be carried 
out salubriously with our consent. 


For we trust in Almighty God that, as far as in us lies, we may never suffer to be done what may damage 
our soul; never what may damage your Church. But, if the voluntary consent of all should so fix on one 
person that by the favour of God he may be proved worthy, and there should be no one to dissent from his 
being ordained, we wish him to be consecrated by you in this same church of Salona under the license 
granted in this present epistle; excepting notwithstanding the person of Maximus, about whom many evil 
reports have reached us: and, unless he desists from coveting the higher order, it remains, as I think, that 
after full enquiry, he should be deprived also of the very office which he now holds. 


EPISTLE XI 


TO MAXIMIANUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Maximianus, Bishop of Syracuse. 


It had indeed been committed to thy Fraternity long ago by our authority to correct in our stead any 
excesses or unseemly proceedings that there might be in the Church and other venerable places of Sicily . 
But, seeing that a complaint has reached us of some things having been so far neglected, we have thought 
it fit that thy Fraternity should again be specially stirred up to correct them. 


For we learn that in the case of revenues of Churches that have been newly acquired the canonical 
disposition of their fourth parts does not prevail , but that the bishops of the several places distribute a 
fourth part of the ancient revenues only, retaining for their own use those that have been recently 
acquired. Wherefore let thy Fraternity make haste actively to correct this evil custom that has crept in, so 
that, whether in the case of former revenues or of such as have accrued now or may accrue, the fourth 
parts may be dispensed according to the canonical distribution of them. For it is unseemly that one and 
the same substance of the Church should be rated, as it were, under two different laws, namely, that of 
usurpation and that of the canons. 


Permit not presbyters, deacons, and other clerks of whatever order, who serve churches, to be abbots of 
monasteries; but let them either, giving up clerical duties, be advanced to the monastic order, or, if they 
should decide to remain in the position of abbot, let them by no means be allowed to have clerical 
employment. For it is very unsuitable that, if one cannot fulfil the duties of either of these positions with 
diligence proportional to its importance, any one should be judged fit for both, and that so the 
ecclesiastical order should impede the monastic life, and in turn the rule of monasticism impede 
ecclesiastical utility. Of this thing also we have taken thought to warn thy Charity; that, if any one of the 
bishops should depart this life, or (which God forbid) should be removed for his transgressions, the 
hierarchs and all the chief of the clergy being assembled, and in thy presence making an inventory of the 
property of the Church, all that is found should be accurately described, and nothing should be taken 
away in kind, or in any other way whatever, from the property of the Church, as is said to have been done 
formerly, as though in return for the trouble of making the inventories. For we desire all that pertains to 
the protection of what belongs to the poor to be so executed that in their affairs no opportunity may be 
left for the venality of self-interested men. 


Let visitors of churches, and their clerks who with them are at trouble in parishes that are not of their 
own city, receive according to thy appointment some subsidy for their labour. For it is just that they should 
get payment in the places where they are found to lend their services. 


We most strongly forbid young women to be made abbesses. Let thy Fraternity, therefore, permit no 
bishop to veil any but a sexagenarian virgin, whose age and character may demand this being done; that 
so, this as well as the above-named points being set right with the Lord’s help by the urgency of thy strict 
requirement, thou mayest hasten to bind up again with canonical ties the long loosened state of venerable 


things, and also that divine affairs may be arranged, not by the incongruous wills of men, but with 
adequate strictness. The month of October, Indiction 12. 


EPISTLE XV 


TO JANUARIUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Januarius, Bishop of Caralis (Cagliari). 


Theodosia, a religious lady, being desirous of carrying out the intention of her late husband Stephen by 
the building of a monastery , has begged us to transmit our letters to your Fraternity, whereby, through 
our commendation, she may the more readily be counted worthy of your aid. She asserts that her husband 
had given directions for the monastery to be constructed on the farm called Piscenas, which has come into 
the possession of the guest-house (Xenodochii) of the late bishop Thomas. Now, though the possessor of 
the property would allow her to found it on land that is not her own, yet seeing that the Lord with reason 
objects , we have thought it right to agree to her petition; which is that she should, with the Lord’s help, 
construct a monastery for handmaidens of God in a house belonging to herself, which she asserts that she 
has at Caralis. But, since she says that the aforesaid house is burdened by guests and visitors, we exhort 
thy Fraternity to take pains to assist her in all ways, and lend the aid of thy protection to her devotion, so 
that thy assistance and assiduity may make thee partaker of the reward of her departed husband’s 
earnestness and her own. As to the relics which she requests may be placed there, we desire that they be 
deposited with due reverence by thy Fraternity. 


EPISTLE XVIII 


TO MAURUS, ABBOT 


Gregory to Maurus, &c. 


The care of churches which is evidently inherent in the priestly office compels us to be so solicitous that 
no fault of neglect may appear with regard to them. Since, however, we have learnt that the church of 
Saint Pancratius, which had been committed to presbyters, has been frequently neglected, so that people 
coming there on the Lord’s day to celebrate the solemnities of mass have returned murmuring on finding 
no presbyter, we therefore, after mature deliberation, have determined to remove those presbyters, and 
with the favour of God constitute for the same church a congregation of monks in a monastery, to the end 
that the abbot who shall preside there may give care and attention in all respects to the aforesaid church. 
And we have also thought fit to put thee, Maurus, over this monastery as abbot, ordaining that the lands 
of the aforesaid church, and whatever may have come into its possession, or accrued from its revenues, be 
applied to this thy monastery, and belong to it without any diminution; but on condition whatever needs to 
be effected or repaired in the church above written may be so effected and repaired by thee without fail. 


But lest, after the removal of the presbyters to whom this church had previously been committed, it 
should seem to be without provision for divine service, we therefore enjoin thee by the tenour of this 
authority to supply it with a peregrine presbyter to celebrate the sacred solemnities of mass, who, 
nevertheless, must needs both live in thy monastery, and have from it provision for his maintenance. 


But let this also above all be thy care, that there over the most sacred body of the blessed Pancratius the 
work of God be executed daily without fail. These things, then, which by the tenour of this precept we 
depute thee to do, we will that not only thou perform, but that they be also so observed and fulfilled for 
ever by those who shall succeed thee in thy office and place, that there may be no possibility henceforth 
of neglect being found in the aforesaid church. 


EPISTLE XX 
TO MAXIMUS, PRETENDER (PRAESUMPTOREM) 


Gregory to Maximus, Pretender in Salona. 


Though the merits of any one’s life were in other respects such as to offer no impediment to his ordination 
to priestly offices, yet the crime of canvassing in itself is condemned by the severest strictness of the 
canons. Now we have been informed that thou, having either obtained surreptitiously, or pretended, an 
order from the most pious princes, hast forced thy way to the order of priesthood , which is of all men to 
be venerated, while being in thy life unworthy. And this without any hesitation we believed, inasmuch as 
thy life and age are not unknown to us, and further, because we are not ignorant of the mind of our most 
serene lord the Emperor, in that he is not accustomed to mix himself up in the causes of priests, lest he 
should in any way be burdened by our sins. An unheard-of wickedness is also spoken of; that, even after 
our interdiction, which was pronounced under pain of excommunication of thee and those who should 
ordain thee, it is said that thou wast brought forward by a military force, and that presbyters, deacons, 
and other clergy were beaten. Which proceeding we can in no wise call a consecration, since it was 


celebrated by excommunicated men. Since, therefore, without any precedent, thou hast violated such and 
so great a dignity, namely that of the priesthood, we enjoin that, until I shall have ascertained from the 
letters of our lords or of our responsalis, that thou wast ordained under a true and not a surreptitious 
order, thou and thy ordainers by no means presume to handle anything connected with the priestly office, 
and that you approach not the service of the holy altar till you have heard from us again. But, if you 
should presume to act in contravention of this order, be ye anathema from God and from the blessed 
Peter, Prince of the apostles, that your punishment may afford an example to other catholic churches also, 
through their contemplation of the judgment upon you. The month of May, Indiction 12. 


EPISTLE XxI 


TO VENANTIUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Venantius, Bishop of Luna (in Etruria). 


It has reached us by the report of many that Christian slaves are detained in servitude by Jews living in 
the city of Luna ; which thing has seemed to us by so much the more offensive as the sufferance of it by 
thy Fraternity annoys us. For it was thy duty, in respect of thy place, and in thy regard for the Christian 
religion, to leave no occasion for simple souls to serve Jewish superstition not through persuasion, but, in 
a manner, by right of authority. Wherefore we exhort thy Fraternity that, according to the course laid 
down by the most pious laws, no Jew be allowed to retain a Christian slave in his possession. But, if any 
are found in their power, let liberty be secured to them by protection under the sanction of law. But as to 
any that are on the property of Jews, though they be themselves free from legal obligation, yet, since they 
have long been attached to the cultivation of their lands as bound by the condition of their tenure, let 
them continue to cultivate the farms they have been accustomed to do, rendering their payments to the 
aforesaid persons, and performing all things that the laws require of husbandmen or natives, except that 
no farther burden be imposed on them. But, whether any one of these should wish to remain in his 
servitude, or any to migrate to another place, let the latter consider with himself that he will have lost his 
rights as a husbandman by his own rashness, though he has got rid of his servitude by force of law. In all 
these things, then, we desire thee to exert thyself so wisely that neither mayest thou be a guilty pastor of 
a dismembered flock, nor may thy too little zeal render thee reprehensible before us. 


EPISTLE XXIII 
TO HOSPITO, DUKE OF THE BARBARICINI 


Gregory to Hospito, &c. 


Since no one of thy race is a Christian, I hereby know that thou art better than all thy race, in that thou in 
it art found to be a Christian. For, while all the Barbaricini live as senseless animals, know not the true 
God, but adore stocks and stones, in the very fact that thou worshippest the true God thou shewest how 
much thou excellest them all. But carry thou out the faith which thou hast received in good deeds and 
words, and offer what is in thy power to Christ in whom thou believest, so as to bring to Him as many as 
thou canst, and cause them to be baptized, and admonish them to set their affection on eternal life. And if 
perchance thou canst not do this thyself, being otherwise occupied, I beg thee, with my greeting, to 
succour in all ways our men whom we have sent to your parts, to wit my fellow-bishop Felix, and my son, 
the servant of God, Cyriacus , so that in aiding their labours thou mayest shew thy devotion to Almighty 
God, and that He whose servants thou succourest in their good work may be a helper to thee in all good 
deeds. We have sent you through them a blessing of St. Peter the apostle, which I beg you to receive, as 
you ought to do, kindly. The month of June, Indiction 12. 


EPISTLE XXIV 


TO ZABARDAS, DUKE OF SARDINIA 


Gregory to Zabardas, &c. 


From the letters of my brother and fellow-bishop Felix, and of the servant of God, Cyriacus, we have 
learnt your Glory’s good qualities. And we give great thanks to mighty God, that Sardinia has got such a 
duke; one who so knows how to do his duty to the republic in earthly matters as to know also how to 
exhibit to Almighty God dutiful regard for the heavenly country. For they have written to me that you are 
arranging terms of peace with the Barbaricini on such conditions as to bring these same Barbaricini to the 
service of Christ. On this account I rejoice exceedingly, and, should it please Almighty God, will speedily 
notify your gifts to our most serene princes. Do you, therefore, accomplish what you have begun, shew the 
devotion of your heart to Almighty God, and help to the utmost of your power those whom we have sent to 
your parts for the conversion of the Barbaricini ; knowing that such works may avail much to aid you both 
before our earthly princes and in the eyes of the heavenly king. 


EPISTLE XXV 
TO THE NOBLES AND PROPRIETORS IN SARDINIA 


Gregory to the Nobles, &c. 


I have learnt from the report of my brother and fellow-bishop Felix, and my son the servant of God, 
Cyriacus , that nearly all of you have peasants (rusticos ) on your estates given to idolatry. And this has 
made me very sorry, since I know that the guilt of subjects weighs down the life of their superiors, and 
that, when sin in a subject is not corrected, sentence is flung back on those who are over them. 
Wherefore, magnificent sons, I exhort that with all care and all solicitude ye be zealous for your souls, and 
see what account you will render to Almighty God for your subjects. For indeed they have been committed 
to you for this end, that both they may serve for your advantage in earthly things, and you, through your 
care for them, may provide for their souls in the things that are eternal. If, then, they pay what they owe 
you, why pay you not them what you owe them? That is to say, your Greatness should assiduously 
admonish them, and restrain them from the error of idolatry, to the end that by their being drawn to the 
faith you may make Almighty God propitious to yourselves. For, lo, you observe how the end of this world 
is close at hand; you see that now a human, now a divine, sword rages against us: and yet you, the 
worshippers of the true God, behold stones adored by those who are committed to you, and are silent . 
What, I pray you, will you say in the tremendous judgment, when you have received God’s enemies into 
your power, and yet disdain to subdue them to God and recall them to Him? Wherefore, addressing you 
with due greeting, I beg that your Greatness would be earnestly on the watch to give yourselves to zeal 
for God, and hasten to inform me in your letters which of you has brought how many to Christ. If, then, 
haply from any cause you are unable to do this, enjoin it on our aforesaid brother and fellow-bishop Felix, 
or my son Cyriacus, and afford them succour for the work of God, that so in the retribution to come you 
may be in a state to partake of life by so much the more as you now afford succour to a good work. 


EPISTLE XXVI 


TO JANUARIUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Januarius, Bishop of Caralis (Cagliari). 


We have ascertained from the report of our fellow-bishop Felix and the abbot Cyriacus that in the island of 
Sardinia priests are oppressed by lay judges, and that thy ministers despise thy Fraternity; and that, so 
far as appears, while you aim only at simplicity, discipline is neglected. Wherefore I exhort thee that, 
putting aside all excuses, thou take pains to rule the Church of which thou hast received the charge, to 
keep up discipline among the clergy, and fear no one’s words. But, as I hear, thou hast forbidden thy 
Archdeacon to live with women, and up to this time art set at naught with regard to this thy prohibition. 
Unless he obey thy command, our will is that he be deprived of his sacred order. 


There is another thing also which is much to be deplored; namely, that the negligence of your Fraternity 
has allowed the peasants (rusticos) belonging to holy Church to remain up to the present time in infidelity. 
And what is the use of my admonishing you to bring such as do not belong to you to God, if you neglect to 
recover your own from infidelity? Hence you must needs be in all ways vigilant for their conversion. For, 
should I succeed in finding a pagan peasant belonging to any bishop whatever in the island of Sardinia, I 
will visit it severely on that bishop. 


But now, if any peasant should be found so perfidious and obstinate as to refuse to come to the Lord God, 
he must be weighted with so great a burden of payment as to be compelled by the very pain of the 
exaction to hasten to the right way . 


It has also come to our knowledge that some in sacred orders who have lapsed, either after doing penance 
or before, are recalled to the office of their ministry; which is a thing that we have altogether forbidden 
and the most sacred canons also declare against it. Whoso, then, after having received any sacred order, 
shall have lapsed into sin of the flesh, let him so forfeit his sacred order as not to approach any more the 
ministry of the altar. But, lest those who have been ordained should ever perish, previous care should be 
taken as to what kind of people are ordained, so that it be first seen to whether they have been continent 
in life for many years, and whether they have had a care for reading and a love of almsgiving. It should be 
enquired also whether a man has perchance been twice married. It should also be seen to that he be not 
illiterate, or under liability to the state, so as to be compelled after assuming a sacred order to return to 
public employment. All these things therefore let your Fraternity diligently enquire into, that, every one 
having been ordained after diligent examination, none may be easily liable to be deposed after ordination. 
These things which we have written to your Fraternity do you make known to all the bishops under you, 
since I myself have been unwilling to write to them, lest I might seem to lessen your dignity. 


It has also come to our ears that some have been offended by our having forbidden presbyters to touch 
with chrism those who are to be baptized. And we indeed acted according to the ancient use of our 
Church: but, if any are in fact hereby distressed, we allow that, where there is a lack of bishops, 
presbyters may touch with chrism, even on their foreheads, those who are to be baptized . 


EPISTLE XXVII 


TO JANUARIUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Januarius, Bishop of Caralis (Cagliari). 


Thy Fraternity ought indeed to have been so attentive to pious duties as to be in no need at all of our 
admonitions to induce thee to fulfil them: yet, as certain particulars that require correction have come to 
our knowledge, there is nothing incongruous in your having besides a letter addressed to you bearing our 
authority. 


Wherefore we apprize you that we have been given to understand that it has been the custom for the 
Guest-houses (Xenodochia) constituted in the parts about Caralis to submit their accounts in detail from 
time to time to the bishop of the city; that is, so as to be governed under his guardianship and care. Now, 
as thy Charity is said to have so far neglected this, we exhort, as has been said, that the inmates who are 
or have been established in these Guest-houses submit their accounts in detail from time to time. And let 
such persons be ordained to preside over them as may be found most worthy in life, manners and 
industry, and at any rate religiosi , whom judges may have no power of annoying, lest, if they should be 
such as could be summoned to the courts, occasion might be given for wasting the feeble resources which 
they have: concerning which resources we wish thee to take the greatest care, so that they be given away 
to no one without thy knowledge, lest the carelessness of thy Fraternity should go so far as to let them be 
plundered. 


Moreover, thou knowest that the bearer of these presents, Epiphanius the presbyter, was criminally 
accused in the letters of certain Sardinians. We, then, having investigated his case as it was our will to do, 
and finding no proof of what was charged against him, have absolved him, so that he might be restored to 
his place. We therefore desire thee to search out the authors of the charge against him: and, unless he 
who sent those same letters be prepared to support his charges by canonical and most strict proofs, let 
him on no account approach the mystery of holy communion. 


Further, as to Paul the cleric, who is said to have been often detected in malpractices, and who had fled 
into Africa, having returned to a lay state of life in despite of his cloth, if it is so, we have seen to his being 
given up to penance after previous corporal punishment, to the end that, according to the apostolic 
sentence, by means of affliction of the flesh the spirit may be saved, and also that he may be able to wash 
away with continual tears the earthly filth of sin, which he is said to have contracted by wicked works. 


Moreover, in accordance with the injunctions of the canons, let no religious person (religiosus) associate 
with those who have been suspended from ecclesiastical communion. 


Further, for ordinations or marriages of clerics, or from virgins who are veiled, let no one presume to 
receive any fee, unless they should prefer to offer something of their own accord. 


As to what should be done in the case of women who have left monasteries for a lay life, and have taken 
husbands, we have conversed at length with thy Fraternity’s aforesaid presbyter, from whose report your 
Holiness may be more fully informed. 


Further, let religious clerics (religiosi clerici) avoid resort to or the patronage of laymen; but let them be 
in all respects subject to thy jurisdiction according to the canons, lest through the remissness of thy 
Fraternity the discipline of the Church over which thou presidest should be dissolved. 


Lastly, as to the men who have sinned with the aforesaid women who had left their monasteries, and are 
said to be now suspended from communion, if thy Fraternity should observe them to have repented 
worthily for such a wickedness, we will that thou restore them to holy communion. 


EPISTLE XXIx 


TO JANUARIUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Januarius, Bishop of Caralis (Cagliari). 


It has come to our knowledge that in the place within the province of Sardinia called Phausiana it is said 
to have been once the custom to ordain a bishop; but that, through stress of circumstances, the custom 
has for long fallen into disuse. But, as we are aware that now, owing to scarcity of priests, certain pagans 
remain there, living like wild beasts, and entirely ignorant of the worship of God, we exhort thy Fraternity 
to make haste to ordain a bishop there according to the ancient way; such a one, that is, as may be 
suitable for this work, and may take pains to bring wanderers into the Lord’s flock with pastoral zeal; that 
so, while he devotes himself there to the saving of souls, neither may you be found to have required what 
was superfluous, nor may we repent of having re-established in vain what had been once discontinued. 


EPISTLE XXX 
TO CONSTANTINA AUGUSTA 


Gregory to Constantina, &c. 


The Serenity of your Piety, conspicuous for religious zeal and love of holiness, has charged me with your 
commands to send to you the head of Saint Paul, or some other part of his body, for the church which is 
being built in honour of the same Saint Paul in the palace. And, being desirous of receiving commands 
from you, by exhibiting the most ready obedience to which I might the more provoke your favour towards 
me, I am all the more distressed that I neither can nor dare do what you enjoin. For the bodies of the 
apostles Saint Peter and Saint Paul glitter with so great miracles and terrors in their churches that one 
cannot even go to pray there without great fear. In short, when my predecessor, of blessed memory, was 
desirous of changing the silver which was over the most sacred body of the blessed apostle Peter, though 
at a distance of almost fifteen feet from the same body, a sign of no small dreadfulness appeared to him. 
Nay, I too wished in like manner to amend something not far from the most sacred body of Saint Paul the 
apostle; and, it being necessary to dig to some depth near his sepulchre, the superintendent of that place 
found some bones, which were not indeed connected with the same sepulchre; but, inasmuch as he 
presumed to lift them and transfer them to another place, certain awful signs appeared, and he died 
suddenly. 


Besides all this, when my predecessor, of holy memory, was desiring in like manner to make some 
improvements not far from the body of Saint Laurence the martyr, it not being known where the venerable 
body was laid, diggings were made in the course of search, and suddenly his sepulchre was unawares 
disclosed; and those who were present and working, monks and mansionarii , who saw the body of the 
same martyr, which they did not indeed presume to touch, all died within ten days, so that none might 
survive who had seen the holy body of that righteous man. 


Moreover, let my most tranquil lady know that it is not the custom of the Romans, when they give relics of 
saints, to presume to touch any part of the body; but only a cloth (brandeum) is put into a box (pyxide), 
and placed near the most sacred bodies of the saints: and when it is taken up it is deposited with due 
reverence in the Church that is to be dedicated, and such powerful effects are thereby produced there as 
might have been if their bodies had been brought to that special place. Whence it came to pass in the 
times of Pope Leo, of blessed memory, as has been handed down from our forefathers, that, certain 
Greeks being in doubt about such relics, the aforesaid pontiff took scissors and cut this same cloth 
(brandeum), and from the very incision blood flowed. For in the Roman and all the Western parts it is 
unendurable and sacrilegious for any one by any chance to desire to touch the bodies of saints: and, if one 
should presume to do this, it is certain that this temerity will by no means remain unpunished. For this 
reason we greatly wonder at the custom of the Greeks, who say that they take up the bones of saints; and 
we scarcely believe it. For certain Greek monks who came here more than two years ago dug up in the 
silence of night near the church of Saint Paul, bodies of dead men lying in the open field, and laid up their 
bones to be kept in their own possession till their departure. And, when they were taken and diligently 
examined as to why they did this, they confessed that they were going to carry those bones to Greece to 
pass for relics of saints. From this instance, as has been already said, the greater doubt has been 
engendered in us whether it be true that they really take up the bones of saints, as they are said to do. 


But what shall I say of the bodies of the blessed apostles, when it is well known that, at the time when 
they suffered, believers came from the East to recover their bodies as being those of their own 
countrymen? And, having been taken as far as the second milestone from the city, they were deposited in 
the place which is called Catacumbas. But, when the whole multitude came together and endeavoured to 
remove them thence, such violence of thunder and lightning terrified and dispersed them that they on no 
account presumed to attempt such a thing again. And then the Romans, who of the Lord’s loving-kindness 
were counted worthy to do this, went out and took up their bodies, and laid them in the places where they 
are now deposited. 


Who then, most serene lady, can there be so venturesome as, knowing these things, to presume, I do not 
say to touch their bodies, but even at all to look at them? Such orders therefore having been given me by 
you, which I could by no means have obeyed, it has not, so far as I find, been of your own motion; but 
certain men have wished to stir up your Piety against me, so as to withdraw from me (which God forbid) 
the favour of your good will, and have therefore sought out a point in which I might be found as if 
disobedient to you. But I trust in Almighty God that your most kind good will is in no way being stolen 
away from me, and that you will always have with you the power of the holy apostles, whom with all your 
heart and mind you love, not from their bodily presence, but from their protection. 


Moreover, the napkin, which you have likewise ordered to be sent you, is with his body, and so cannot be 
touched, as his body cannot be approached. But since so religious a desire of my most serene lady ought 
not to be wholly unsatisfied, I will make haste to transmit to you some portion of the chains which Saint 
Peter the apostle himself bore on his neck and his hands, from which many miracles are displayed among 
the people; if at least I should succeed in removing it by filing. For, while many come frequently to seek a 
blessing from these same chains, in the hope of receiving a little part of the filings, a priest attends with a 


file, and in the case of some seekers a portion comes off so quickly from these chains that there is no 
delay: but in the case of other seekers the file is drawn for long over the chains, and yet nothing can be 
got from them. In the month of June, Indiction 12. 


EPISTLE XXxI 


TO THEODORUS, PHYSICIAN 
Gregory to Theodorus, Physician to the Emperor. 


I myself give thanks to Almighty God, that distance does not separate the hearts of those who truly love 
each other mutually. For lo, most sweet and glorious son, we are far apart in body, and yet are present 
with each other in charity. This your works, this your letters testify, this I experienced in you when 
present, this I recognize in your Glory when absent. May this make you both beloved of men and worthy 
for ever before Almighty God. For, charity being the mother of virtues, you bring forth the fruits of good 
works for this reason that you keep in your soul the very root of those fruits. Now what you have sent me, 
God inspiring you, for the redemption of captives, I confess that I have received both with joy and with 
sorrow. With joy, that is, for you, whom I thus perceive to be preparing a mansion in the heavenly country; 
but with exceeding sorrow for myself, who, over and above my care of the property of the holy apostle 
Peter, must now also give an account of the property of my most sweet son, the Lord Theodorus, and be 
held responsible for having spent it carefully or negligently. But may Almighty God, who has poured into 
your mind the bowels of His own mercy, who has granted to you to take anxious thought for what is said of 
our Saviour by the excellent preacher—That, though he was rich, yet for us he became poor (2 Cor. viii. 9) 
—may He, at the coming of the same Saviour, shew you to be rich in virtues, cause you to stand free from 
all fault, and grant to you heavenly for earthly joys, abiding joys for transitory. 


As to what you say you desire to be done for you near the most sacred body of the holy apostle Peter, be 
assured that, though your tongue were silent, your charity bids the doing of it. Would indeed that we were 
worthy to pray for you: but that I am not worthy I have no doubt. Still, however, there are here many 
worthy folk, who are being redeemed from the enemy by your offering, and serve our Creator faithfully, 
with regard to whom you have done what is written; Lay up alms in the bosom of the poor, and it shall 
pray for thee (Ecclus. xxix. 15). 


But, since he loves the more who presumes the more, I have some complaint against the most sweet 
disposition of my most glorious son the Lord Theodorus; namely that he has received from the holy Trinity 
the gift of genius, the gift of wealth, the gift of mercy and charity, and yet is unceasingly bound up in 
secular causes, is occupied in continual processions, and neglects to read daily the words of his 
Redeemer. For what is sacred Scripture but a kind of epistle of Almighty God to His creature? And surely, 
if your Glory were resident in any other place, and were to receive letters from an earthly emperor, you 
would not loiter, you would not rest, you would not give sleep to your eyes, till you had learnt what the 
earthly emperor had written. 


The Emperor of Heaven, the Lord of men and angels, has sent thee his epistles for thy life’s behoof; and 
yet, glorious son, thou neglectest to read these epistles ardently. Study then, I beseech thee, and daily 
meditate on the words of thy Creator. Learn the heart of God in the words of God, that thou mayest sigh 
more ardently for the things that are eternal, that your soul may be kindled with greater longings for 
heavenly joys. For a man will have the greater rest here in proportion as he has now no rest in the love of 
his Maker. But, that you may act thus, may Almighty God pour into you the Spirit the Comforter: may He 
fill your soul with His presence, and in filling it, compose it. 


As to me, know ye that I suffer here many and innumerable bitternesses. But I give thanks to Almighty 
God that I suffer far less than I deserve. 


I commend to your Glory my son, your patient, the lord Narses. I know indeed that you hold him as in all 
respects commended to you; but I beg you to do what you are doing, that, in asking for what I see is being 
done, I may by my asking have a share in your reward. Furthermore, I have received the blessing of your 
Excellency with the charity wherewith it was sent to me. And I have presumed to send you, in 
acknowledgment of your love, a duck with two small ducklings, that, as often as your eye is led to look at 
it, the memory also of me may be recalled to you among the occupations and tumults of business. 


EPISTLE XXXII 

TO NARSES THE PATRICIAN 

Gregory to Narses, &c. 

Your most sweet Charity has said much to me in your letters in praise of my good deeds, to all which I 


briefly reply, Call me not Noemi, that is beautiful; but call me Mara, that is bitter; for I am full of 
bitterness (Ruth i. 20). 


But as to the cause of the presbyters , which is pending with my brother and fellow-bishop, the most 
reverend Patriarch John, we have, as I think, for our adversary the very man whom you assert to be 
desirous of observing the canons. Further, I declare to thy Charity that I am prepared, with the help of 
Almighty God, to prosecute this same cause with all my power and influence. And, should I see that in it 
the canons of the Apostolic See are not observed, Almighty God will give unto me what I may do against 
the contemners of the same. 


As to what your Charity has written to me, asking me to give thanks for you to my son the chief physician 
and ex-praefect Theodorus, I have done so, and have by no means ceased to commend you as much as I 
could. Further, I beg you to pardon me for replying to your letters with brevity; for Iam pressed by such 
great tribulations that it is not allowed me either to read or to speak much by letter. This only I say to 
thee, For the voice of groaning I have forgotten to eat my bread (Ps. ci. 5 ). All that are with you I beg you 
to salute in my name. Give my salutations to the lady Dominica, whose letter I have not answered, 
because, though she is Latin, she wrote to me in Greek. 


EPISTLE XXXIII 


TO ANTHEMIUS, SUBDEACON 
Gregory to Anthemius, &c. 


Those whom our Redeemer vouchsafes to convert to himself from Judaical perdition we ought, with 
reasonable moderation, to assist; lest (as God forbid should be the case) they should suffer from lack of 
food. Accordingly we charge thee, under the authority of this order, not to neglect to give money every 
year to the children of Justa, who is of the Hebrews; that is to Julianus, Redemptus, and Fortuna, 
beginning from the coming thirteenth Indiction; and know that the payment is by all means to be charged 
in thy accounts. 


EPISTLE XXXIV 


TO PANTALEO, PRAEFECT 


Gregory to Pantaleo, Praefect of Africa. 


How the law urgently prosecutes the most abominable pravity of heretics is not unknown to your 
Excellency . It is therefore no light sin if these, whom both the integrity of our faith and the strictness of 
the laws condemn, should find licence to creep up again in your times. Now in those parts, so far as we 
have learnt, the audacity of the Donatists has so increased that not only do they with pestiferous 
assumption of authority cast out of their churches priests of the catholic faith, but fear not even to 
rebaptize those whom the water of regeneration had cleansed on a true confession. And we are much 
surprised, if indeed it is so, that, while you are placed in those parts, bad men should be allowed thus to 
exceed. Consider only in the first place what kind of judgment you will leave to be passed upon you by 
men, if these, who in the times of others were with just reason put down, find under your administration a 
way for their excesses. In the next place know that our God will require at your hand the souls of the lost, 
if you neglect to amend, so far as possibility requires it of you, so great an abomination. Let not your 
Excellency take amiss my thus speaking. For it is because we love you as our own children that we point 
out to you what we doubt not will be to your advantage. But send to us with all speed our brother and 
fellow-bishop Paul , lest opportunity should be given to any one under any excuse for hindering his 
coming; in order that, on ascertaining the truth more fully, we may be able, with God’s help, to settle by a 
reasonable treatment of the case how the punishment of so great a crime ought to be proceeded with. 


EPISTLE XXXV 


TO VICTOR AND COLUMBUS, BISHOPS 


Gregory to Victor and Columbus, Bishops of Africa. 


After what manner a disease, if neglected in its beginning, acquires strength we have proved from our 
own necessities, whosoever of us have had our lot in this life. If, then, it were met by the foresight of 
skilful physicians at its birth, we know that it would cease before doing very much harm from being 
attended to too late. On this consideration, then, reason ought to impel us, when diseases of souls are 
beginning, to make haste to resist them by all the means in our power, lest, while we neglect applying 
wholesome medicines, they steal away from us the lives of many whom we are striving to win for our God. 
Wherefore it behoves us so with watchful carefulness to guard the folds of sheep which we see ourselves 
to be put over as keepers that the prowling wolf may find everywhere shepherds to resist him, and may 
have no way of entrance thereinto. 


For indeed we find that the stings of the Donatists have in your parts so disturbed the Lord’s flock, as 
though it were guided by no shepherd’s control. And there has been reported to us what we cannot speak 


of without heavy sorrow, seeing that very many have already been torn by their poisoned teeth. Lastly, in 
order with most wicked audacity to drive catholic priests from their churches, they are said, in their most 
atrocious wickedness, even to have slain many besides, on whom the water of regeneration had conferred 
salvation, by rebaptizing them. All this saddens our mind exceedingly, for that, while you are placed there, 
it has been allowed to damned presumption to perpetrate such wickedness. 


In this matter we exhort your Fraternity by this present writing, that, after discussion held and a council 
assembled, you should eagerly and with all your power so oppose this still nascent disease that neither 
may it acquire strength from neglect nor scatter the woes of pestilence in the flock committed to your 
charge. For, if in any way whatever (as we do not believe will be the case) you neglect to resist iniquity in 
its beginning, they will wound very many with the sword of their error. And it is in truth a most serious 
thing to allow to be ensnared in the noose of diabolical fraud those whom we are able to rescue 
beforehand from being entangled. Moreover it is better to prevent any one from being wounded than to 
search out how one that is wounded may be healed. Considering this, therefore, hasten ye by sedulous 
prayer and all the means in your power, to quell sacrilegious wickedness, so that subsequent news, 
through the aid of the grace of Christ, may cause us more joy for the punishment of those men than 
sadness for their excesses. 


Furthermore, take all possible pains to send to us with all speed our brother and fellow-bishop Paul , to 
the end that, on learning more particularly from him the causes of so great a crime, we may be able by the 
succour of our Creator to apply the medicine of fitting rebuke to this most atrocious wickedness. 


EPISTLE XXXVI 
TO LEO, BISHOP 


Gregory to Leo, Bishop of Catana . 


We have found from the report of many that a custom has of old obtained among you, for subdeacons to 
be allowed to have intercourse with their wives. That any one should any more presume to do this was 
prohibited by the servant of God, the deacon of our see, under the authority of our predecessor , in this 
way; that those who at that time had been coupled to wives should choose one of two things, that is, 
either to abstain from their wives, or on no account whatever presume to exercise their ministry. And, 
according to report, Speciosus, then a subdeacon, did for this reason suspend himself from the office of 
administration, and up to the time of his death bore indeed the office of a notary, but ceased from the 
ministry which a subdeacon should have exercised. After his death we have learnt that his widow, 
Honorata, has been relegated to a monastery by thy Fraternity for having associated herself with a 
husband. And so if, as is said, her husband suspended himself from ministration, it ought not to be to the 
prejudice of the aforesaid woman that she has contracted a second marriage, especially if she had not 
been joined to the subdeacon with the intention of abstaining from the pleasures of the flesh. 


If, then, you find the truth to be as we have been informed, it is right for you to release altogether the 
aforesaid woman from the monastery, that she may be at liberty to return without any fear to her 
husband. 


But for the future let thy Fraternity be exceedingly careful, in the case of any who may be promoted to 
this office, to look to this with the utmost diligence, that, if they have wives, they shall enjoy no licence to 
have intercourse with them: but you must still strictly order them to observe all things after the pattern of 
the Apostolic See. 


EPISTLE XXXVIII 
TO QUEEN THEODELINDA 


Gregory to Theodelinda, Queen of the Lombards . 


It has come to our knowledge from the report of certain persons that your Glory has been led on by some 
bishops even to the offence against holy Church of suspending yourself from the communion of Catholic 
unanimity. Now the more we sincerely love you, the more seriously are we distressed about you, that you 
believe unskilled and foolish men, who not only do not know what they talk about, but can hardly 
understand what they have heard; who, while they neither read themselves, nor believe those who do, 
remain in the same error which they have themselves feigned to themselves concerning us. For we 
venerate the four holy synods; the Nicene, in which Arius, the Constantinopolitan, in which Macedonius, 
the first Ephesine, in which Nestorius, and the Chalcedonians, in which Eutyches and Dioscorus, were 
condemned; declaring that whosoever thinks otherwise than these four synods did is alien from the true 
faith. We also condemn whomsoever they condemn, and absolve whomsoever they absolve, smiting, with 
interposition of anathema, any one who presumes to add to or take away from the faith of the same four 
synods, and especially that of Chalcedon, with respect to which doubt and occasion of superstition has 
arisen in the minds of certain unskilled men. 


IX 


Appendix. Against all Heresies 


TRANSLATED BY REV. S. THELWALL. 


CHAPTER I 


EARLIEST HERETICS: SIMON MAGUS, MENANDER, SATURNINUS, BASILIDES, NICOLAUS. [THE WORK BEGINS AS 
A FRAGMENT.] 


Of which heretics I will (to pass by a good deal) summarize some few particulars. For of Judaism’s 
heretics I am silent—Dositheus the Samaritan, I mean, who was the first who had the hardihood to 
repudiate the prophets, on the ground that they had not spoken under inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Of 
the Sadducees I am silent, who, springing from the root of this error, had the hardihood to adjoin to this 
heresy the denial likewise of the resurrection of the flesh. The Pharisees I pretermit, who were “divided” 
from the Jews by their superimposing of certain additaments to the law, which fact likewise made them 
worthy of receiving this very name; and, together with them, the Herodians likewise, who said that Herod 
was Christ. To those I betake myself who have chosen to make the gospel the starting-point of their 
heresies. 


Of these the first of all is Simon Magus, who in the Acts of the Apostles earned a condign and just 
sentence from the Apostle Peter. He had the hardihood to call himself the Supreme Virtue, that is, the 
Supreme God; and moreover, (to assert) that the universe had been originated by his angels; that he had 
descended in quest of an erring daemon, which was Wisdom; that, in a phantasmal semblance of God, he 
had not suffered among the Jews, but was as if he had suffered. 


After him Menander, his disciple (likewise a magician ), saying the same as Simon. Whatever Simon had 
affirmed himself to be, this did Menander equally affirm himself to be, asserting that none could possibly 
have salvation without being baptized in his name. 


Afterwards, again, followed Saturninus: he, too, affirming that the innascible Virtue, that is God, abides in 
the highest regions, and that those regions are infinite, and in the regions immediately above us; but that 
angels far removed from Him made the lower world; and that, because light from above had flashed 
refulgently in the lower regions, the angels had carefully tried to form man after the similitude of that 
light; that man lay crawling on the surface of the earth; that this light and this higher virtue was, thanks 
to mercy, the salvable spark in man, while all the rest of him perishes; that Christ had not existed in a 
bodily substance, and had endured a quasi-passion in a phantasmal shape merely; that a resurrection of 
the flesh there will by no means be. 


Afterwards broke out the heretic Basilides. He affirms that there is a supreme Deity, by name Abraxas, by 
whom was created Mind, which in Greek he calls Nous; that thence sprang the Word; that of Him issued 
Providence, Virtue, and Wisdom; that out of these subsequently were made Principalities, powers, and 
Angels; that there ensued infinite issues and processions of angels; that by these angels 365 heavens were 
formed, and the world, in honour of Abraxas, whose name, if computed, has in itself this number. Now, 
among the last of the angels, those who made this world, he places the God of the Jews latest, that is, the 
God of the Law and of the Prophets, whom he denies to be a God, but affirms to be an angel. To him, he 
says, was allotted the seed of Abraham, and accordingly he it was who transferred the sons of Israel from 
the land of Egypt into the land of Canaan; affirming him to be turbulent above the other angels, and 
accordingly given to the frequent arousing of seditions and wars, yes, and the shedding of human blood. 
Christ, moreover, he affirms to have been sent, not by this maker of the world, but by the above-named 
Abraxas; and to have come in a phantasm, and been destitute of the substance of flesh: that it was not He 
who suffered among the Jews, but that Simon was crucified in His stead: whence, again, there must be no 
believing on him who was crucified, lest one confess to having believed on Simon. Martyrdoms, he says, 
are not to be endured. The resurrection of the flesh he strenuously impugns, affirming that salvation has 
not been promised to bodies. 


A brother heretic emerged in Nicolaus. He was one of the seven deacons who were appointed in the Acts 
of the Apostles. He affirms that Darkness was seized with a concupiscence—and, indeed, a foul and 
obscene one—after Light: out of this permixture it is a shame to say what fetid and unclean (combinations 
arose). The rest (of his tenets), too, are obscene. For he tells of certain AEons, sons of turpitude, and of 
conjunctions of execrable and obscene embraces and permixtures, and certain yet baser outcomes of 
these. He teaches that there were born, moreover, daemons, and gods, and spirits seven, and other things 


Seeing, then, that you know the integrity of our faith from my plain utterance and profession, it is right 
that you should have no further scruple of doubt with respect to the Church of the blessed Peter, Prince of 
the apostles: but persist ye in the true faith, and make your life firm on the rock of the Church; that is on 
the confession of the blessed Peter, Prince of the apostles, lest all those tears of yours and all those good 
works should come to nothing, if they are found alien from the true faith. For as branches dry up without 
the virtue of the root, so works, to whatsoever degree they may seem good, are nothing, if they are 
disjoined from the solidity of the faith. 


It therefore becomes your Glory to send a communication with all speed to our most reverend brother and 
fellow-bishop Constantius, of whose faith and life I have long been well assured, and to signify by your 
letters addressed to him how kindly you accept his ordination, and that you are in no wise separated from 
the communion of his Church, so that we may truly rejoice with a common exultation, as for a good and 
faithful daughter. Know also that you and your works will please God, if, before his assize comes, they be 
approved by the judgment of his priests. 


EPISTLE XXxIX 


TO CONSTANTIUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Constantius, Bishop of Mediolanum (Milan). 


Having read the letter of your Holiness, we find that you are in a state of serious distress, principally on 
account of the bishops and citizens of Briscia (Brescia) who bid you send them a letter in which you are 
asked to swear that you have not condemned the Three Chapters . Now, if your Fraternity’s predecessor 
Laurentius did not do this, it ought not to be required of you. But, if he did it, he was not with the 
universal Church, and contradicted what he had sworn to in his security . But, inasmuch as we believe 
him to have kept his oath, and to have continued in the unity of the Catholic Church, there is no doubt 
that he did not swear to any of his bishops that he had not condemned the Three Chapters. Hence your 
Holiness may conclude that you ought not to be forced to do what was in no wise done by your 
predecessor. But, lest those who have thus written to you should be offended, send them a letter declaring 
under interposition of anathema that you neither take away anything from the faith of the synod of 
Chalcedon nor received those who do, and that you condemn whomsoever it condemned, and absolve 
whomsoever it absolved. And thus I believe that they may be very soon satisfied . 


Further, as to what you write about many of them being offended because you name our brother and 
fellow-bishop John of the Church of Ravenna during the solemnities of mass, you should enquire into the 
ancient custom; and, if it has been the custom, it ought not now to be found fault with by foolish men. But, 
if it has not been the custom, a thing ought not to be done at which some may possibly take offence. Yet I 
have been at pains to make careful enquiry whether the same John our brother and fellow-bishop names 
you at the altar; and they say that this is not done. And, if he does not make mention of your name, I know 
not what necessity obliges you to make mention of his. If indeed it can be done without any one taking 
offence, your doing anything of this kind is very laudable, since you shew the charity you have towards 
your brethren. 


Further, as to what you write of your having been unwilling to transmit my letter to Queen Theodelinda on 
the ground that the fifth synod was named in it, if you believed that she might thereby be offended, you 
did right in not transmitting it. We are therefore doing now as you recommend, namely, that we should 
only express approval of the four synods. Yet, as to the synod which was afterwards held in 
Constantinople, called by many the fifth, I would have you know that it neither ordained nor held anything 
in opposition to the four most holy synods, seeing that nothing was done in it with respect to the faith, but 
only with respect to persons; and persons, too, about whom nothing is contained in the acts of the Council 
of Chalcedon but, after the canons had been promulged, discussion arose, and final action was ventilated 
concerning persons. Yet still we have done as you desired, making no mention of this synod. But we have 
also written to our daughter the queen what you wrote to us about the bishops. Ursicinus, who wrote 
something to you against our brother and fellow-bishop John, you ought by your letters addressed to him, 
with sweetness and reason, to restrain from his intention. Further, concerning Fortunatus , we desire your 
Fraternity to be careful, lest you be in any way surreptitiously influenced by bad men. For I hear that he 
ate at the table of the Church with your predecessor Laurentius for many years until now, that he sat 
among the nobles, and subscribed, and that with our brother’s knowledge he served in the army. And now, 
after so many years, your Fraternity thinks that he should be driven from the position which he now 
occupies. This seems to me altogether incongruous. And so I have given you this order through him, but 
privately. Still, if there is anything reasonable that can be alleged against him, it ought to be submitted to 
our judgment. But, if it please Almighty God, we will send letters through your man to our son the Lord 
Dynamius. 


EPISTLE XLVI 
TO RUSTICIANA, PATRICIAN 


Gregory to Rusticiana, &c. 


On receiving your Excellency’s letters I was glad to hear that you had reached Mount Sinai. But believe 
me, I too should have liked to go with you, but by no means to return with you. And yet I find it very 
difficult to believe that you have been at the holy places and seen many Fathers. For I believe that, if you 
had seen them, you would by no means have been able to return so speedily to the city of Constantinople. 
But now that the love of such a city has in no wise departed from your heart, I suspect that your 
Excellency did not from the heart devote yourself to the holy things which you saw with the bodily eye. 
But may Almighty God illuminate your mind by the grace of His lovingkindness and give unto you to be 
wise, and to consider how fugitive are all temporal things, since, while we are thus speaking, both time 
runs on and the Judge approaches, and lo the moment is even now near when against our will we must 
give up the world which of our own accord we will not. I beg that the lord Apio and the lady Eusebia, and 
their daughters, be greeted in my behalf. As to that lady my nurse, whom you commend to me by letter, I 
have the greatest regard for her, and desire that she should be in no way incommoded. But we are 
pressed by such great straits that we cannot excuse even ourselves from exactions (angariis) and burdens 
at this present time. 


EPISTLE XLVII 
TO SABINIANUS, DEACON 


Gregory to Sabinianus, &c. 


Thou knowest what has been done in the case of the prevaricator Maximus . For after the most serene 
Lord the Emperor had sent orders that he should not be ordained , then he broke out into a higher pitch 
of pride. For the men of the glorious patrician Romanus received bribes from him, and caused him to be 
ordained in such a manner that they would have killed Antoninus, the sub-deacon and rector of the 
patrimony, if he had not fled. But I despatched letters to him, after I had learnt that he had been ordained 
against reason and custom, telling him not to presume to celebrate the solemnities of mass unless I should 
first ascertain from our most serene lords what they had ordered with regard to him. And these my 
letters, having been publicly promulged or posted in the city, he caused to be publicly torn, and thus 
bounced forth more openly into contempt of the Apostolic See. How I was likely to endure this thou 
knowest, seeing that I was before prepared rather to die than that the Church of the blessed apostle Peter 
should degenerate in my days. Moreover thou art well acquainted with my ways, that I bear long; but if 
once I have determined not to bear, I go gladly in the face of all dangers. Whence it is necessary with the 
help of God to meet danger, lest he be driven to sin to excess. Look to what I say, and consider what great 
grief inspires it. 


But it has come to my ears that he has sent [to Constantinople] a cleric, I know not whom, to say that the 
bishop Malchus was put to death in prison for money. Now as to this there is one thing that thou mayest 
shortly suggest to our most serene lords;—that, if I their servant had been willing to have anything to do 
with the death of Lombards, the nation of the Lombards at this day would have had neither king nor dukes 
nor counts, and would have been divided in the utmost confusion. But, since I fear God, I shrink from 
having anything to do with the death of any one. Now the bishop Malchus was neither in prison nor in any 
distress; but on the day when he pleaded his cause and was sentenced he was taken without my 
knowledge by Boniface the notary to his house, where a dinner was prepared for him, and there he dined, 
and was treated with honour by the said Boniface, and in the night suddenly died, as I think you have 
already been informed. Moreover I had intended to send our Exhilaratus to you in connection with that 
business; but, as I considered that the case was now done with, I consequently abstained from doing so. 


Book V 


EPISTLE II 
TO FELIX, BISHOP, AND CYRIACUS, ABBOT 


Gregory to Felix, &c. 


The tenor of the report submitted to you sufficiently explains the complaint of the religious lady 
Theodosia, in which we have found on reading it many heads of accusation, not befitting priestly 
gentleness, against our brother and fellow-bishop Januarius; so much so that, after the foundation by her 
of a monastery for servants of God, all that pertains to avarice, turbulence, and wrong is said to have been 
exhibited at the time of the very dedication of the oratory. Wherefore, if the case is as we find in her 
aforesaid representation, and if you are aware that anything at all unbecoming has been committed 
besides, we exhort you that, all wrongs having first been redressed, you press upon Musicus, the abbot of 
the monastery of Agilitanus , that he lose no time in giving the greatest attention to his monks whom he 
had began to settle there, to the end that, this venerable place being with the Lord’s help set in order by 
you in a decent and regular manner, neither may we be disturbed by the frequent complaints of the 
aforesaid religious lady that her good desires are not fulfilled, nor may it be to the detriment of your soul 
that so pious a design should languish, as we do not believe it will, through any neglect of yours. 


EPISTLE IV 


TO CONSTANTIUS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Constantius, Bishop of Mediolanum (Milan). 


If licence to be restored to their rank be granted to the lapsed, the force of ecclesiastical discipline is 
undoubtedly broken, while in the hope of restoration each person fears not to give way to his evil 
inclinations. Your Fraternity, for instance, has consulted us as to whether Amandinus, ex-presbyter and ex- 
abbot, who was deposed by your predecessor for fault requiring it, should be called back to his rank; 
which thing is not allowable; and we decree that it cannot on any account be done. Yet, if it should be the 
case that his manner of life deserves it, seeing that he has been deprived altogether of his sacred office, 
assign him a place in a monastery, as you may see fit, before other monks. Above all things, then, take 
care that no one’s supplication persuade you in any way to restore the lapsed to their sacred orders, lest 
such punishment should be supposed not to be definitely ordained for them, but only a temporary 
expedient. 


As to Vitalianus the ex-presbyter, about whom you write that he should be strictly guarded, we will cause 
him to be sent into Sicily, that, being deprived of all hope of departure thence, he may then at least 
constrain himself to penitential bewailing. Jobinus also, of Portus Veneris, once deacon and abbot, we 
have decreed to be deprived of his office, and written that another should be ordained in his place. In like 
manner also we decree that the three subdeacons, whom your Fraternity has notified to us as having 
lapsed, shall ever cease from and stand deprived of their office, and that nothing beyond lay communion 
be allowed them. Further, we have adjudged the ex-presbyter Saturninus to give security that he will not 
ever presume to approach the ministry of his sacred order. And we desire him to remain, with deprivation 
of his sacred order, in the same island in which he was, permitting him to have and exercise care and 
solicitude with respect to monasteries; for we believe that, his lapse having made him more wary, he will 
now the more carefully keep guard over those who are committed to him. 


Further, concerning John, notary of your church, the charity wherewith we love you and have long loved 
you warns us to write, lest you should order anything with regard to him while you are still provoked by 
his fault. Guarding, then, against this, enquire fully by all means in your power into the possessions of 
your church; by which means neither may you offend God, nor may he be able to find a ground for 
accusing you before men. For we write, not as defending John or commending him personally without 
reason, but lest your soul should be in any way burdened with sin under the incitement of anger. Whence 
it is needful, as we have before said, that you should by no means neglect to enquire, in the fear of God, 
with a full investigation into the possessions of your church. 


Furthermore, the epistle of your most dear Fraternity has caused us to wonder much with respect to the 
person of Fortunatus . But either that letter was not dictated by you, or certainly, if it is yours, we by no 
means recognize in it our brother the lord Constantius. For you ought to have paid, and still ought to pay, 
attention to the fact that it is in behalf of your reputation that we write. For, when he asserts that he 
suffers wrong among you, and has been unable to procure the guardian’s (defensoris) aid, what else does 


he intimate but ill-will on your part? Wherefore, that neither this affair may dim your reputation in some 
quarters nor damage possibly ensue in any way with good cause to your church, you ought to send hither 
a person instructed by you, that the nature of the case may be examined, and the matter terminated, 
without ill-will on your part. And for this reason especially, that if, after his complaint, sentence should be 
pronounced among yourselves in your favour, he will be believed to have been defeated, not reasonably, 
but by power alone. But we, out of the charity wherewith we are bound to you, desist not from 
admonishing you to do what will be for your good repute, knowing that, though this exhortation saddens 
you for the time, it will afterwards cause you joy, when the animosity of contention has passed away. In 
the month of September, Indiction 13. (In Vatic. The month of December, Indict. 13.) 


EPISTLE V 


TO DOMINICUS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Dominicus, Bishop of Carthage. 


Prosper your delegate (responsalis), the bearer of these presents, has been with us, and after other 
expressions of your charity handed us your second letters with an allegation of the imperial commands, 
and a paper giving an account of the synod that has been held among you . Having read all, we rejoiced 
for your pastoral zeal, and that our most pious lords had given no ear to the calumnies of venal persons 
brought against you on the plea of religion; but especially that your Fraternity has so taken pains to 
preserve the African province as in no wise to neglect to restrain with priestly fervour the devious sects of 
heretics; concerning the quieting of whom we remember having laid down the law so fully, even before 
consulting the letters of your Charity, that we do not believe that anything needs to be said again in reply 
to you about them. Although, however, this is so, and though we desire all heretics to be repressed always 
with vigour and reason by catholic priests, yet, on looking thoroughly into what has been done among you, 
we are in fact apprehensive lest offence should thereby be caused (which thing may the Lord avert) to the 
primates of other councils. For at the conclusion of your acts you have promulged a sentence, in which, 
while ordering the searching out of those heretics, you have brought in that those who neglect the duty 
are to be punished by forfeiture of their possessions and dignities. It is therefore best, most dear brother, 
that, in dealing with matters outside ourselves that require correction, charity among ourselves should 
first be preserved, and that we should be subject in mind (as I judge to be peculiarly proper to your 
Gravity) even to persons below us in dignity. For you will then more advantageously meet the errors of 
heretics with your whole united powers when, as befits your priesthood, you study to keep ecclesiastical 
concord among yourselves. 


EPISTLE VII 


TO CYPRIAN, DEACON 
Gregory to Cyprian, deacon and rector of the patrimony of Sicily. 


Concerning the Manicheans who are on our possessions I have frequently admonished thy Love to press 
them with the utmost diligence, and recall them to the Catholic faith. If, then, the time requires it, make 
enquiries in person, or, if other business does not allow this, through others. Further, it has come to my 
ears that there are Hebrews on our possessions who will not by any means be converted to God. But it 
seems to me that thou shouldest send letters through all our possessions on which these Hebrews are 
known to be, promising them particularly from me that whosoever of them shall have been converted to 
our true Lord God Jesus Christ shall have the burdens of his holding lightened. And this I wish to have 
done in such sort that, if one has a payment to make of one solidus, a third should be remitted him; if of 
three or four, that one solidus should be remitted; if of any more, the remission should still be made in the 
same proportion, or at any rate according as thy Love sees fit, so that one who is converted may have 
some relief of his burden, and the Church may not be put to heavy expense. Nor shall we do this 
unprofitably, if by lightening the burdens of their payments we bring them to the grace of Christ, since, 
though they themselves came with little faith, yet those who may be born of them will now be baptized 
with more faith: thus we gain either them or their children. And whatever amount of payment we let them 
off for the sake of Christ is nothing serious. Furthermore, some time ago, when John the deacon came, thy 
Love wrote something to me, the whole of which I read at the time, but let many days intervene before 
replying; and then, after such delay, replied to all particulars as I recollected them. But now I think that 
one point escaped my memory, and suspect that I gave no reply about it. For thou hadst written that loans 
were being advanced to peasants (rusticis) through certain undertakers for their debt , lest in borrowing 
from others they should be burdened either by exactions or by the prices of things . This particular was to 
me most acceptable; and, if indeed I have already written about it, observe what I wrote. But if, as I 
suspect, I gave in my reply no definite direction on the subject, thou must not hesitate to advance money 
for the advantage of the peasants, since the ecclesiastical property will not thus be wasted, and out of it 
the peasants will derive advantage. And, if there are other things which thou considerest to be 
advantageous, thou must carry them out without any hesitation. 


EPISTLE XI 


TO JOHN, BISHOP 
Gregory to John, Bishop of Ravenna. 


I find that your Fraternity is greatly distressed on account of being forbidden by the censure of reason to 
wear the pallium in litanies. But through the most excellent Patrician, and through the most eminent 
Prefect, and through other noble men of your city, you have urgently requested to have this allowed you. 
Now we, having made careful enquiry of Adeodatus, some time thy Fraternity’s deacon, have ascertained 
that it was never the custom of thy predecessors to use the pallium during litanies, except at the 
solemnities of the blessed John the Baptist, the blessed Apostle Peter, and the blessed martyr Apollinaris. 
But we were by no means bound to believe him, since many of our delegates have often been at your 
Fraternity’s city, who declare that they never saw anything of the kind. And in this matter credence is 
rather to be given to many than to one, who is attesting something in behalf of his own Church. But, since 
we do not wish your Fraternity to be distressed, or the petition of our sons to be of no avail with us, we 
concede the use of the pallium, until we shall gain some more accurate knowledge, on the days of the 
Nativity of the Blessed John the Baptist, of the blessed Apostle Peter, and the blessed martyr Apollinaris, 
and on the day of the celebration of your ordination. But in the sacristy, according to former custom, after 
the sons of the Church have been received and dismissed, your Fraternity may put on the pallium, and so 
proceed to the solemnization of mass, arrogating to yourself nothing more in the daring of rash 
presumption; lest, while something is snatched at out of order in exterior habiliment, what might have 
been done in due order be neglected. Given in the month of October; Indiction 13. 


EPISTLE XV 


TO JOHN, BISHOP 
Gregory to John, Bishop of Ravenna. 


In the first place this makes me sad; that thy Fraternity writes to me with a double heart, exhibiting one 
sort of blandishment in letters, but another sort with the tongue in secular intercourse. In the next place, 
it grieves me that my brother John even to this day retains on his tongue those gibes which notaries while 
still boys are wont to indulge in. He speaks bitingly, and seems to delight in such pleasantry. He flatters 
his friends in their presence, and maligns them in their absence. Thirdly, it is to me grievous and 
altogether execrable, that he imputes shameful crimes to his servants , whatever the hour may be, calling 
them “effeminate;” and, what is still more grievous, this is done openly. Then there is this in addition that 
there is no discipline for keeping guard over the life of the clergy, but that he exhibits himself only as their 
lord. The last thing, but first in importance as evidence of elation, is about his use of the pallium outside 
the church, which is a thing he never presumed to do in the times of my predecessors, and what none of 
his predecessors ever presumed to do, as our delegates testify (except it might be when relics were 
deposited, though with regard to relics one person only could be found to say that it was so); yet this in 
my days, in contempt of me, with extreme audacity, he not only did, but even made a habit of doing. 


From all these things I find that the dignity of the Episcopacy is with him all in outside show, not in his 
mind. And indeed I return thanks to Almighty God that at the time when this came to my knowledge, 
which had never reached the ears of my predecessors, the Lombards were posted between me and the 
city of Ravenna. For perchance I had it in my mind to shew to men how severe I can be. 


Lest, however, thou shouldest suppose that I wish thy church to be depressed or lessened in dignity, 
remember where the deacon of Ravenna used to stand in solemnization of mass at Rome, and enquire 
where he stands now; and thou wilt recognize the fact that I desire to honour the church of Ravenna. But 
that any one whatever should snatch at anything out of pride, this I cannot tolerate. 


Nevertheless I have already written on this matter to our deacon at Constantinople, that he should 
enquire of all who have under them even thirty or forty bishops. And if there is anywhere this custom of 
their walking in litanies wearing the pallium, God forbid that through me the dignity of the church of 
Ravenna should seem to be in any way lessened. 


Reflect, therefore, dearest brother, on all that I have said above: think of the day of thy call: consider what 
account thou wilt render of the burden of episcopacy. Amend those manners of a notary. See what 
becomes a bishop in tongue and in deed. Be entirely sincere to thy brethren. Do not speak one thing, and 
have another in thy heart. Do not desire to seem more than thou art, that so thou mayest be able to be 
more than thou seemest. Believe me, when I came to my present position, I had such consideration and 
charity towards thee that, if thou hadst wished to keep hold of this my charity, thou still wouldest not have 
ever found such a brother as myself, or one so sincerely loving thee, or so concurring with thee in all 
devotion: but when I came to know of thy words and thy manners, I confess I started back. I beseech thee, 
then, by Almighty God, amend all that I have spoken of, and especially the vice of duplicity. Allow me to 
love thee; and for the present and the future life it may be of advantage to thee to be loved of thy 
brethren. Reply, however, to all this, not by words, but by behaviour. 


EPISTLE XVII 


TO CYPRIAN, DEACON 
Gregory to Cyprian, &c. 


I received your letters of most bitter import about the death of the Lord Maximianus in the month of 
November. And he indeed has reached the rewards he longed for, but the unhappy people of the city of 
Syracuse is to be commiserated as not having been counted worthy to have such a pastor long. 
Accordingly let thy Love take anxious heed that such a one may be chosen for ordination in the same 
church as may not seem to obtain undeservedly the same place of rule after the lord Maximianus. And 
indeed I believe that the majority would choose the presbyter Trajan, who, as is said, is of a good 
disposition, but, as I suspect, not fit for ruling in that place. Yet, if a better cannot be found, and if there 
are no charges against him, he may be condescended to under stress of very great necessity. But, if my 
wishes are asked with regard to this election, I inform thee privately of what I do wish: for no one in this 
same church appears to me so worthy after the lord Maximianus as John the archdeacon of the church of 
Catana. And, if his election can be brought about, I believe that he will be found an exceedingly fit person. 
But he too must first be enquired about by thee privately as to any charges against him that may stand in 
the way. If he should be found free from any, he may be rightly chosen. Should this be done, our brother 
and fellow-bishop Leo will also have to give him leave to go, that he may be found free to be ordained. 
These things, then, I have taken care to intimate to thy Love; and it will now be thy concern to look round 
thee on all sides carefully, and arrange what is pleasing to God. 


EPISTLE XVIII 


TO JOHN, BISHOP 
Gregory to John, Bishop of Constantinople . 


At the time when your Fraternity was advanced to Sacerdotal dignity, you remember what peace and 
concord of the churches you found. But, with what daring or with what swelling of pride I know not, you 
have attempted to seize upon a new name, whereby the hearts of all your brethren might have come to 
take offence. I wonder exceedingly at this, since I remember how thou wouldest fain have fled from the 
episcopal office rather than attain it. And yet, now that thou hast got it, thou desirest so to exercise it as if 
thou hadst run to it with ambitious intent. For, having confessed thyself unworthy to be called a bishop, 
thou hast at length been brought to such a pass as, despising thy brethren, to covet to be named the only 
bishop. And indeed with regard to this matter, weighty letters were addressed to your Holiness by my 
predecessor Pelagius of holy memory; in which he annulled the acts of the synod, which had been 
assembled among you in the case of our once brother and fellow-bishop Gregory, because of that 
execrable title of pride, and forbade the archdeacon whom he had sent according to custom to the 
threshold of our lord, to celebrate the solemnities of mass with you. But after his death, when I, unworthy, 
succeeded to the government of the Church, both through my other representatives and also through our 
common son the deacon Sabinianus, I have taken care to address your Fraternity, not indeed in writing, 
but by word of mouth, desiring you to restrain yourself from such presumption. And, in case of your 
refusing to amend, I forbade his celebrating the solemnities of mass with you; that so I might first appeal 
to your Holiness through a certain sense of shame, to the end that, if the execrable and profane 
assumption could not be corrected through shame, strict canonical measures might be then resorted to. 
And, since sores that are to be cut away should first be stroked with a gentle hand, I beg you, I beseech 
you, and with all the sweetness in my power demand of you, that your Fraternity gainsay all who flatter 
you and offer you this name of error, nor foolishly consent to be called by the proud title. For truly I say it 
weeping, and out of inmost sorrow of heart attribute it to my sins, that this my brother, who has been 
constituted in the grade of episcopacy for the very end of bringing back the souls of others to humility, has 
up to the present time been incapable of being brought back to humility; that he who teaches truth to 
others has not consented to teach himself, even when I implore him. 


Consider, I pray thee, that in this rash presumption the peace of the whole Church is disturbed, and that it 
is in contradiction to the grace that is poured out on all in common; in which grace doubtless thou thyself 
wilt have power to grow so far as thou determinest with thyself to do so. And thou wilt become by so much 
the greater as thou restrainest thyself from the usurpation of a proud and foolish title: and thou wilt make 
advance in proportion as thou art not bent on arrogation by derogation of thy brethren. Wherefore, 
dearest brother, with all thy heart love humility, through which the concord of all the brethren and the 
unity of the holy universal Church may be preserved. Certainly the apostle Paul, when he heard some say, 
I am of Paul, I of Apollos, but I of Christ (1 Cor. i. 13), regarded with the utmost horror such dilaceration 
of the Lord’s body, whereby they were joining themselves, as it were, to other heads, and exclaimed, 
saying, Was Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized in the name of Paul (ib.)? If then he shunned the 
subjecting of the members of Christ partially to certain heads, as if beside Christ, though this were to the 
apostles themselves, what wilt thou say to Christ, who is the Head of the universal Church, in the scrutiny 
of the last judgment, having attempted to put all his members under thyself by the appellation of 
Universal? Who, I ask, is proposed for imitation in this wrongful title but he who, despising the legions of 


angels constituted socially with himself, attempted to start up to an eminence of singularity, that he might 
seem to be under none and to be alone above all? Who even said, I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt my 
throne above the stars of heaven: I will sit upon the mount of the testament, in the sides of the North: I 
will ascend above the heights of the clouds; I will be like the most High (Isai. xiv. 13). 


For what are all thy brethren, the bishops of the universal Church, but stars of heaven, whose life and 
discourse shine together amid the sins and errors of men, as if amid the shades of night? And when thou 
desirest to put thyself above them by this proud title, and to tread down their name in comparison with 
thine, what else dost thou say but I will ascend into heaven; I will exalt my throne above the stars of 
heaven? Are not all the bishops together clouds, who both rain in the words of preaching, and glitter in 
the light of good works? And when your Fraternity despises them, and you would fain press them down 
under yourself, what else say you but what is said by the ancient foe, I will ascend above the heights of 
the clouds? All these things when I behold with tears, and tremble at the hidden judgments of God, my 
fears are increased, and my heart cannot contain its groans, for that this most holy man the lord John, of 
so great abstinence and humility, has, through the seduction of familiar tongues, broken out into such a 
pitch of pride as to attempt, in his coveting of that wrongful name, to be like him who, while proudly 
wishing to be like God, lost even the grace of the likeness granted him, and because he sought false glory, 
thereby forfeited true blessedness. Certainly Peter, the first of the apostles, himself a member of the holy 
and universal Church, Paul, Andrew, John,—what were they but heads of particular communities? And yet 
all were members under one Head. And (to bind all together in a short girth of speech) the saints before 
the law, the saints under the law, the saints under grace, all these making up the Lord’s Body, were 
constituted as members of the Church, and not one of them has wished himself to be called universal. 
Now let your Holiness acknowledge to what extent you swell within yourself in desiring to be called by 
that name by which no one presumed to be called who was truly holy. 


Was it not the case, as your Fraternity knows, that the prelates of this Apostolic See which by the 
providence of God I serve, had the honour offered them of being called universal by the venerable Council 
of Chalcedon . But yet not one of them has ever wished to be called by such a title, or seized upon this ill- 
advised name, lest if, in virtue of the rank of the pontificate, he took to himself the glory of singularity, he 
might seem to have denied it to all his brethren. 


But I know that all arises from those who serve your Holiness on terms of deceitful familiarity; against 
whom I beseech your Fraternity to be prudently on your guard, and not to lay yourself open to be 
deceived by their words. For they are to be accounted the greater enemies the more they flatter you with 
praises. Forsake such; and, if they must needs deceive, let them at any rate deceive the hearts of worldly 
men, and not of priests. Let the dead bury their dead (Luke ix. 60). But say ye with the prophet, Let them 
be turned back and put to shame that say unto me, Aha, Aha (Ps. lxix. 4). And again, But let not the oil of 
the sinner lard my head (Ps. cxl. 5). 


Whence also the wise man admonishes well, Be in peace with many: but have but one counsellor of a 
thousand (Ecclus. vi. 6). For Evil communications corrupt good manners (1 Cor. xv. 33). For the ancient 
foe, when unable to break into strong hearts, looks out for weak persons who are associated with them, 
and, as it were, scales lofty walls by ladders set against them. So he deceived Adam through the woman 
who was associated with him. So, when he slew the sons of the blessed Job, he left the weak woman, that, 
being unable of himself to penetrate his heart, he might at any rate be able to do so through the woman’s 
words. Whatever weak and secular persons, then, are near you, let them be shattered in their own 
persuasive words and flattery, since they procure to themselves the eternal enmity of God from their very 
frowardness in being seeming lovers. 


Of a truth it was proclaimed of old through the Apostle John, Little children, it is the last hour (1 John ii. 
18), according as the Truth foretold. And now pestilence and sword rage through the world, nations rise 
against nations, the globe of the earth is shaken, the gaping earth with its inhabitants is dissolved. For all 
that was foretold is come to pass. The king of pride is near, and (awful to be said!) there is an army of 
priests in course of preparation for him, inasmuch as they who had been appointed to be leaders in 
humility enlist themselves under the neck of pride. But in this matter, even though our tongue protested 
not at all, the power of Him who in His own person peculiarly opposes the vice of pride is lifted up for 
vengeance against elation. For hence it is written, God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the 
humble (Jam. iv. 6). Hence, again, it is said, Whoso exalteth his heart is unclean before God (Prov. xvi. 5). 
Hence, against the man that is proud it is written, Why is earth and ashes proud (Ecclus. x. 9)? Hence the 
Truth in person says, Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased (Luke xiv. 11). And, that he might bring 
us back to the way of life through humility, He deigned to exhibit in Himself what He teaches us, saying, 
Learn of me; for Iam meek and lowly in heart (Matth. xi. 29). For to this end the only begotten Son of God 
took upon Himself the form of our weakness; to this end the Invisible appeared not only as visible but 
even as despised; to this end He endured the mocks of contumely, the reproaches of derision, the 
torments of suffering; that God in His humility might teach man not to be proud. How great, then, is the 
virtue of humility for the sake of teaching which alone He who is great beyond compare became little even 
unto the suffering of death! For, since the pride of the devil was the origin of our perdition, the humility of 
God has been found the means of our redemption. That is to say, our enemy, having been created among 
all things, desired to appear exalted above all things; but our Redeemer remaining great above all things, 


deigned to become little among all things. 


What, then, can we bishops say for ourselves, who have received a place of honour from the humility of 
our Redeemer, and yet imitate the pride of the enemy himself? Lo, we know our Creator to have 
descended from the summit of His loftiness that He might give glory to the human race, and we, created 
of the lowest, glory in the lessening of our brethren. God humbled Himself even to our dust; and human 
dust sets his face as high as heaven, and with his tongue passes above the earth, and blushes not, neither 
is afraid to be lifted up: even man who is rottenness, and the son of man that is a worm. 


Let us recall to mind, most dear brother, this which is said by the most wise Solomon. Before thunder 
shall go lightning, and before ruin shall the heart be exalted (Ecclus. xxxii. 10); where, on the other hand 
it is subjoined, Before glory it shall be humbled. Let us then be humbled in mind, if we are striving to 
attain to real loftiness. By no means let the eyes of our heart be darkened by the smoke of elation, which 
the more it rises the more rapidly vanishes away. Let us consider how we are admonished by the precepts 
of our Redeemer, who says, Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven (Matth. v. 3). 
Hence, also, he says by the prophet, On whom shall my Spirit rest, but on him that is humble, and quiet, 
and that trembleth at my words (Isai. Ixvi. 2)? Of a truth, when the Lord would bring back the hearts of 
His disciples, still beset with infirmity, to the way of humility, He said, Whosoever will be chief among you 
shall be least of all (Matth. xx. 27). Whereby it is plainly seen how he is truly exalted on high who in his 
thoughts is humbled. Let us, therefore, fear to be numbered among those who seek the first seats in the 
synagogues, and greetings in the market, and to be called of men Rabbi. For, contrariwise, the Lord says 
to His disciples, But be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your master; and all ye are brethren. And call no 
man your Father upon the earth, for one is your Father (Matth. xxiii. 7, 8). 


What then, dearest brother, wilt thou say in that terrible scrutiny of the coming judgment, if thou covetest 
to be called in the world not only father, but even general father? Let, then, the bad suggestion of evil men 
be guarded against; let all instigation to offence be fled from. It must needs be (indeed) that offences 
come; nevertheless, woe to that man by whom the offence cometh (Matth. xviii. 7). Lo, by reason of this 
execrable title of pride the Church is rent asunder, the hearts of all the brethren are provoked to offence. 
What! Has it escaped your memory how the Truth says, Whoso shall offend one of these little ones which 
believe in me, it were better for him that a mill stone were hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea (Ib. v. 6)? But it is written, Charity seeketh not her own (1 Cor. xiii. 4). Lo, 
your Fraternity arrogates to itself even what is not its own. Again it is written, In honour preferring one 
another (Rom. xii. 10). And thou attemptest to take the honour away from all which thou desirest 
unlawfully to usurp to thyself singularly. Where, dearest brother, is that which is written, Have peace with 
all men, and holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord (Heb. xii. 14)? Where is that which is 
written, Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be called the children of God (Matth. v. 9)? 


It becomes you to consider, lest any root of bitterness springing up trouble you, and thereby many be 
defiled. But still, though we neglect to consider, supernal judgment will be on the watch against the 
swelling of so great elation. And we indeed, against whom such and so great a fault is committed by this 
nefarious attempt,—we, I say, are observing what the Truth enjoins when it says, If thy brother shall sin 
against thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and him alone. If he shall hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of one or two 
witnesses every word may be established. But if he will not hear them, tell it unto the Church. But if he 
will not hear the Church, let him be to thee as an heathen man and a publican (Matth. xviii. 15). I 
therefore have once and again through my representatives taken care to reprove in humble words this sin 
against the whole Church; and now I write myself. Whatever it was my duty to do in the way of humility I 
have not omitted. But, if 1 am despised in my reproof, it remains that I must have recourse to the Church. 


Wherefore may Almighty God show your Fraternity how great love for you constrains me when I thus 
speak, and how much I grieve in this case, not against you, but for you. But the case is such that in it I 
must prefer the precepts of the Gospel, the ordinances of the Canons, and the welfare of the brethren to 
the person even of him whom I greatly love. 


I have received the most sweet and pleasant letter of your Holiness with respect to the case of the 
presbyters John and Athanasius , about which, the Lord helping me, I will reply to you in another letter; 
for, being surrounded by the swords of barbarians, I am now oppressed by such great tribulations that it is 
not allowed me, I will not say to treat of many things, but hardly even to breathe. Given in the Kalends of 
January; Indiction 13. 


EPISTLE XIx 


TO SABINIANUS, DEACON 


Gregory to Sabinianus, &c. 


In the cause of our brother the most reverend John, bishop of Constantinople, I have been unwilling to 
write two letters. But one I have drawn up briefly, which may seem to combine both requisites; that is to 
say, both honesty and kindness. 


Let therefore thy Love take care to give him this letter which I have now addressed to him in compliance 
with the wish of the Emperor. For in the sequel another will be sent him such as his pride will not rejoice 
in. For he has come even to this; that, taking occasion of the case of John the presbyter, he transmitted 
hither the acts, wherein almost in every line he called himself oikoumenikon (oecumenical) patriarch. But 
I hope in Almighty God that the Supernal Majesty will confound his hypocrisy. But I wonder how he could 
so deceive thy Love as that thou shouldest allow the lord Emperor to be persuaded to write to me himself 
concerning this matter, admonishing me to have peace with him. For, if the lord Emperor wishes to 
observe justice, he ought to have admonished him to refrain from the proud title, and then at once there 
would be peace between us. I suspect, however, that thou hast not all considered with what cunningness 
this has been done by our aforesaid brother John. For it is for this purpose that he has done it; that the 
lord Emperor might be obeyed, and so he himself might seem to be confirmed in his vanity, or that I might 
not obey him, and so his mind might be irritated against me. But we will keep to the right way, fearing 
nothing in this cause except the Almighty Lord. Wherefore let thy Love be in nothing afraid. All things that 
you see to be lofty in this world against the truth in behalf of the truth despise; trust in the grace of 
Almighty God, and the help of the blessed Apostle Peter. Remember the voice of the Truth, which says, 
Greater is he that is in you than he that is in the world (1 John iv. 4); and in this cause whatever has to be 
done, do it with the utmost authority. For now that we can in no wise be protected from the swords of our 
enemies, now that for love of the republic we have lost silver, gold, slaves and clothing, it is too 
ignominious that through those men we should lose even the faith. For to assent to that atrocious title is 
nothing else than to lose the faith. Wherefore, as I have written to thee already in former letters, never do 
thou presume to proceed with him . 


EPISTLE XX 


TO MAURICIUS AUGUSTUS 
Gregory to Mauricius, &c. 


Our most pious and God-appointed lord, among his other august cares and burdens, watches also in the 
uprightness of spiritual zeal over the preservation of peace among the priesthood, inasmuch as he piously 
and truly considers that no one can govern earthly things aright unless he knows how to deal with divine 
things, and that the peace of the republic hangs on the peace of the universal Church. For, most serene 
Lord, what human power, and what strength of fleshly arm would presume to lift irreligious hands against 
the lofty height of your most Christian Empire, if the concordant hearts of priests were studious to 
implore their Redeemer for you with the tongue, and also, as they ought to do, by their deservings? Or 
what sword of a most savage race would advance with so great cruelty to the slaughter of the faithful, 
unless the life of us, who are called priests but are not, were weighed down by works most wicked. But 
while we neglect the things that concern us, and think of those that concern us not, we associate our sins 
with the barbaric forces and our fault, which weighs down the forces of the republic, sharpens the swords 
of the enemy. But what shall we say for ourselves, who press down the people of God which we are 
unworthily set over with the loads of our sins; who destroy by example what we preach with the tongue; 
who by our works teach unrighteous things, and with our voice only set forth the things that are 
righteous? Our bones are worn down by fasts, and in our mind we swell. Our body is covered with vile 
raiment, and in elation of heart we surpass the purple. We lie in ashes, and look down upon loftiness. 
Teachers of humility, we are chiefs of pride; behind the faces of sheep we hide the teeth of wolves . But 
what is the end of these things except that we persuade men, but are manifest to God? Wherefore most 
providently for restraining warlike movements does the most pious lord seek the peace of the Church, 
and, for compacting it, deigns to bring back the hearts of its priests to concord. And this indeed is what I 
wish; and, as far as I am concerned, I render obedience to his most serene commands. But since it is not 
my cause, but God’s, since the pious laws, since the venerable synods, since the very commands of our 
Lord Jesus Christ are disturbed by the invention of a certain proud and pompous phrase, let the most 
pious lord cut the place of the sore, and bind the resisting patient in the chains of august authority. For in 
binding up these things tightly you relieve the republic; and while you cut off such things, you provide for 
the lengthening of your reign. 


For to all who know the Gospel it is apparent that by the Lord’s voice the care of the whole Church was 
committed to the holy Apostle and Prince of all the Apostles, Peter. For to him it is said, Peter, lovest thou 
Me? Feed My sheep (John xxi. 17). To him it is said, Behold Satan hath desired to sift you as wheat; and I 
have prayed for thee, Peter, that thy faith fail not. And thou, when thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren (Luke xxii. 31). To him it is said, Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind an earth shall be bound also in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed also in heaven (Matth. xvi. 18). 


Lo, he received the keys of the heavenly kingdom, and power to bind and loose is given him, the care and 
principality of the whole Church is committed to him, and yet he is not called the universal apostle; while 
the most holy man, my fellow-priest John, attempts to be called universal bishop. I am compelled to cry 
out and say, O tempora, O mores! 


Lo, all things in the regions of Europe are given up into the power of barbarians, cities are destroyed, 
camps overthrown, provinces depopulated, no cultivator inhabits the land, worshippers of idols rage and 
dominate daily for the slaughter of the faithful, and yet priests, who ought to lie weeping on the ground 
and in ashes, seek for themselves names of vanity, and glory in new and profane titles. 


Do I in this matter, most pious lord, defend my own cause? Do I resent my own special wrong? Nay, the 
cause of Almighty God, the cause of the Universal Church. 


Who is this that, against the evangelical ordinances, against the decrees of canons, presumes to usurp to 
himself a new name? Would indeed that one by himself he were, if he could be without any lessening of 
others,—he that covets to be universal. 


And certainly we know that many priests of the Constantinopolitan Church have fallen into the whirlpool 
of heresy, and have become not only heretics, but even heresiarchs. For thence came Nestorius, who, 
thinking Jesus Christ, the Mediator of God and men, to be two persons, because he did not believe that 
God could be made man, broke out even into Jewish perfidy. Thence came Macedonius, who denied that 
God the Holy Spirit was consubstantial with the Father and the Son. If then any one in that Church takes 
to himself that name, whereby he makes himself the head of all the good, it follows that the Universal 
Church falls from its standing (which God forbid), when he who is called Universal falls. But far from 
Christian hearts be that name of blasphemy, in which the honour of all priests is taken away, while it is 
madly arrogated to himself by one. 


Certainly, in honour of Peter, Prince of the apostles, it was offered by the venerable synod of Chalcedon to 
the Roman pontiff . But none of them has ever consented to use this name of singularity, lest, by 
something being given peculiarly to one, priests in general should be deprived of the honour due to them. 
How is it then that we do not seek the glory of this title even when offered, and another presumes to seize 
it for himself though not offered? 


He, then, is rather to be bent by the mandate of our most pious Lords, who scorns to render obedience to 
canonical injunctions. He is to be coerced, who does wrong to the holy Universal Church, who swells in 
heart, who covets rejoicing in a name of singularity, who also puts himself above the dignity of your 
Empire through a title peculiar to himself. 


Behold, we all suffer offence for this thing. Let then the author of the offence be brought back to a right 
way of life; and all quarrels of priests will cease. For I for my part am the servant of all priests, so long as 
they live as becomes priests. For whosoever, through the swelling of vain glory, lifts up his neck against 
Almighty God and against the statutes of the Fathers, I trust in Almighty God that he will not bend my 
neck to himself, not even with swords. 


Moreover what has been done in this city on our hearing of this title, I have indicated in full to my deacon 
and responsalis Sabinianus. Let then the piety of my lords think of me as their own, whom they have 
always cherished and countenanced beyond others, and who desire to render obedience to you and yet 
fear to be found guilty in the heavenly and tremendous judgment, and, according to the petition of the 
aforesaid deacon Sabinianus, let my most pious lord either deign to judge this business, or to move the 
often before mentioned man to desist at length from this attempt. If then through the most just judgment 
of your Piety he should comply with your orders, even though they be mild ones, we shall return thanks to 
Almighty God, and rejoice for the peace granted through you to all the Church. But should he persist any 
longer in his present contention, we hold this sentence of the Truth to be already made good; Every one 
that exalteth himself shall be humbled (Luke xiv. 11; xviii. 14). And again it is written, Before a fall the 
heart is lifted up (Prov. xvi. 18). I however, rendering obedience to the commands of my lords, have both 
written sweetly to my aforesaid fellow-priest, and humbly admonished him to amend himself of this 
coveting of empty glory. If therefore he be willing to hear me, he has a devoted brother. But, if he persists 
in pride, I already see what will follow:—that he will find Him as his adversary of whom it is written, God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the humble (Jam. iv. 6). 


EPISTLE XxI 
TO CONSTANTINA AUGUSTA 


Gregory to Constantina, &c. 


Almighty God, who holds in His right hand the heart of your Piety, both protects us through you and 
prepares for you rewards of eternal remuneration for temporal deeds. For I have learnt from the letters of 
the deacon Sabinianus my responsalis with what justice your Serenity is interested in the cause of the 
blessed Prince of the apostles Peter against certain persons who are proudly humble and feignedly kind. 
And I trust in the bounty of our Redeemer that for these your good offices with the most serene lord and 
his most pious sons you will receive retribution also in the heavenly country. Nor is there any doubt that 
you will receive eternal benefits, being loosed from the chains of your sins, if in the cause of his Church 
you have made him your debtor to whom the power of binding and of loosing has been given. Wherefore I 
still beg you to allow no man’s hypocrisy to prevail against the truth, since there are some who, according 


sufficiently sacrilegious. alike and foul, which we blush to recount, and at once pass them by. Enough it is 
for us that this heresy of the Nicolaitans has been condemned by the Apocalypse of the Lord with the 
weightiest authority attaching to a sentence, in saying “Because this thou holdest, thou hatest the 
doctrine of the Nicolaitans, which I too hate.” 


CHAPTER II 


OPHITES, CAINITES, SETHITES 


To these are added those heretics likewise who are called Ophites: for they magnify the serpent to such a 
degree, that they prefer him even to Christ Himself; for it was he, they say, who gave us the origin of the 
knowledge of good and of evil. His power and majesty (they say) Moses perceiving, set up the brazen 
serpent; and whoever gazed upon him obtained health. Christ Himself (they say further) in His gospel 
imitates Moses’ serpent’s sacred power, in saying: “And as Moses upreared the serpent in the desert, so it 
behoveth the Son of man to be upreared.” Him they introduce to bless their eucharistic (elements). Now 
the whole parade and doctrine of this error flowed from the following source. They say that from the 
supreme primary AEon whom men speak of there emanated several other inferior AEons. To all these, 
however, there opposed himself an AEon who name is laldabaoth. He had been conceived by the 
permixture of a second AEon with inferior AEons; and afterwards, when he had been desirous of forcing 
his way into the higher regions, had been disabled by the permixture of the gravity of matter with himself 
to arrive at the higher regions; had been left in the midst, and had extended himself to his full dimensions, 
and thus had made the sky. Ialdabaoth, however, had descended lower, and had made him seven sons, and 
had shut from their view the upper regions by self-distension, in order that, since (these) angels could not 
know what was above, they might think him the sole God. These inferior Virtues and angels, therefore, 
had made man; and, because he had been originated by weaker and mediocre powers, he lay crawling, 
worm-like. That AEon, however, out of which Ialdaboath had proceeded, moved to the heart with envy, had 
injected into man as he lay a certain spark; excited whereby, he was through prudence to grow wise, and 
be able to understand the things above. So, again, the Ialdaboath aforesaid, turning indignant, had 
emitted out of himself the Virtue and similitude of the serpent; and this had been the Virtue in paradise— 
that is, this had been the serpent—whom Eve had believed as if he had been God the Son. He plucked, say 
they, from the fruit of the tree, and thus conferred on mankind the knowledge of things good and evil. 
Christ, moreover, existed not in substance of flesh: salvation of the flesh is not to be hoped for at all. 


Moreover, also, there has broken out another heresy also, which is called that of the Cainites. And the 
reason is, that they magnify Cain as if he had been conceived of some potent Virtue which operated in 
him; for Abel had been procreated after being conceived of an inferior Virtue, and accordingly had been 
found inferior. They who assert this likewise defend the traitor Judas, telling us that he is admirable and 
great, because of the advantages he is vaunted to have conferred on mankind; for some of them think that 
thanksgiving is to be rendered to Judas on this account: viz., Judas, they say, observing that Christ wished 
to subvert the truth, betrayed Him, in order that there might be no possibility of truth’s being subverted. 
And others thus dispute against them, and say: Because the powers of this world were unwilling that 
Christ should suffer, lest through His death salvation should be prepared for mankind, he, consulting for 
the salvation of mankind, betrayed Christ, in order that there might be no possibility at all of the salvation 
being impeded, which was being impeded through the Virtues which were opposing Christ’s passion; and 
thus, through the passion of Christ, there might be no possibility of the salvation of mankind being 
retarded. 


But, again, the heresy has started forth which is called that of the Sethites. The doctrine of this perversity 
is as follows. Two human beings were formed by the angels—Cain and Abel. On their account arose great 
contentions and discords among the angels; for this reason, that Virtue which was above all the Virtues— 
which they style the Mother—when they said that Abel had been slain, willed this Seth of theirs to be 
conceived and born in place of Abel, in order that those angels might be escheated who had created those 
two former human beings, while this pure seed rises and is born. For they say that there had been 
iniquitous permixtures of two angels and human beings; for which reason that Virtue which (as we have 
said) they style the Mother brought on the deluge even, for the purpose of vengeance, in order that that 
seed of permixture might be swept away, and this only seed which was pure be kept entire. But (in vain): 
for they who had originated those of the former seed sent into the ark (secretly and stealthily, and 
unknown to that Mother-Virtue), together with those “eight souls,” the seed likewise of Ham, in order that 
the seed of evil should not perish, but should, together with the rest, be preserved, and after the deluge 
be restored to the earth, and, by example of the rest, should grow up and diffuse itself, and fill and occupy 
the whole orb. Of Christ, moreover, their sentiments are such that they call Him merely Seth, and say that 
He was instead of the actual Seth. 


CHAPTER III 
CARPOCRATES, CERINTHUS, EBION 


Carpocrates, furthermore, introduced the following sect. He affirms that there is one Virtue, the chief 
among the upper (regions): that out of this were produced angels and Virtues, which, being far distant 


to the saying of the excellent preacher, by sweet words and fair speeches seduce the hearts of the 
innocent,—men who are vile in raiment, but puffed up in heart. And they affect to despise all things in this 
world, and yet seek to acquire for themselves all the things that are of this world. They confess 
themselves unworthy before all men, but cannot be content with private titles, since they covet that 
whereby they may seem to be more worthy than all. Let therefore your Piety, whom Almighty God has 
appointed with our most serene Lord to be over the whole world, through your favouring of justice render 
service to Him from whom you have received your right to so great a dominion, that you may rule over the 
world that is committed to you so much the more securely as you more truly serve the Author of all things 
in the execution of truth. 


Furthermore, I inform you that I have received a letter from the most pious lord desiring me to be pacific 
towards my brother and fellow-priest John. And indeed so it became the religious lord to give injunctions 
to priests. But, when this my brother with new presumption and pride calls himself universal bishop, 
having caused himself in the time of our predecessor of holy memory to be designated in synod by this so 
proud a title, though all the acts of that synod were abrogated, being disallowed by the Apostolic See,— 
the most serene lord gives me a somewhat distressing intimation, in that he has not rebuked him who is 
acting proudly, but endeavours to bend me from my purpose, who in this cause of defending the truth of 
the Gospels and Canons, of humility and rectitude; whereas my aforesaid brother and fellow-priest is 
acting against evangelical principles and also against the blessed Apostle Peter, and against all the 
churches, and against the ordinances of the Canons. But the Lord, in whose hands are all things, is 
almighty; of Him it is written, There is no wisdom nor prudence nor counsel against the Lord (Prov. xxi. 
30). And indeed my often before mentioned most holy brother endeavours to persuade my most serene 
lord of many things: but well I know that all those prayers of his and all those tears will not allow my lord 
to be in any thing cajoled by any one against reason or his own soul. 


Still it is very distressing, and hard to be borne with patience, that my aforesaid brother and fellow- 
bishop, despising all others, should attempt to be called sole bishop. But in this pride of his what else is 
denoted than that the times of Antichrist are already near at hand? For in truth he is imitating him who, 
scorning social joy with the legions of angels, attempted to start up to a summit of singular eminence, 
saying, I will exalt my throne above the stars of heaven, I will sit upon the mount of the testament, in the 
sides of the North, and will ascend above the heights of the clouds, and I will be like the most High (Isai. 
xiv. 13). Wherefore I beseech you by Almighty God not to allow the times of your Piety to be polluted by 
the elation of one man, nor in any way to give any assent to so perverse a title, and that in this case your 
Piety may by no means despise me; since, though the sins of Gregory are so great that he ought to suffer 
such things, yet there are no sins of the Apostle Peter that he should deserve in your times to suffer thus. 
Wherefore again and again I beseech you by Almighty God that, as the princes your ancestors have sought 
the favour of the holy Apostle Peter, so you also take heed both to seek it for yourselves and to keep it, and 
that his honour among you be in no degree lessened on account of our sins who unworthily serve him, 
seeing that he is able both to be your helper now in all things and hereafter to remit your sins. 


Moreover, it is now even seven years that we have been living in this city among the swords of the 
Lombards. How much is expended on them daily by this Church, that we may be able to live among them, 
is not to be told. But I briefly indicate that, as in the regions of Ravenna the Piety of my Lords has for the 
first army of Italy a treasurer (sacellarium) to defray the daily expenses for recurring needs, so I also in 
this city am their treasurer for such purposes. And yet this Church, which at one and the same time 
unceasingly expends so much on clergy, monasteries, the poor, the people, and in addition on the 
Lombards, lo it is still pressed down by the affliction of all the Churches, which groan much for this pride 
of one man, though they do not presume to say anything. 


Further, a bishop of the city of Salona has been ordained without the knowledge of me and my 
responsalis, and a thing has been done which never happened under any former princes. When I heard of 
this, I at once sent word to that prevaricator, who had been irregularly ordained, that he must not 
presume by any means to celebrate the solemnities of mass, unless we should have first ascertained from 
our most serene lords that they had ordered this to be done; and this I commanded him under pain of 
excommunication. And yet, scorning and despising me, supported by the audacity of certain secular 
persons, to whom he is said to give many bribes so as to impoverish his Church, he presumes up to this 
time to celebrate mass, and has refused to come to me according to the order of my lords. Now I, obeying 
the injunction of their Piety, have from my heart forgiven this same Maximus, who had been ordained 
without my knowledge, his presumption in passing over me and my responsalis in his ordination, even as 
though he had been ordained with my authority. But his other wrong doings—to wit his bodily 
transgressions, which I have heard of, and his having been elected through bribery, and his having 
presumed to celebrate mass while excommunicated—these things, for the sake of God, I cannot pass over 
without enquiry. But I hope, and implore the Lord, that no fault may be found in him with respect to these 
things that are reported, and that his case may be terminated without peril to my soul. Nevertheless, 
before this has been ascertained, my most serene lord, in the order that has been despatched, has 
enjoined me to receive him with honour when he comes. And it is a very serious thing that a man of whom 
so many things of such a nature are reported should be honoured before such things have been enquired 
into and sifted, as they ought in the first place to be. And, if the causes of the bishops who are committed 
to me are settled before my most pious lords under the patronage of others, what shall I do, unhappy that 


I am, in this Church? But that my bishops despise me, and have recourse to secular Judges against me, I 
give thanks to Almighty God that I attribute it to my sins. This however I briefly intimate, because I am 
waiting for a little while; and, if he should long delay coming to me, I shall in no wise hesitate to exercise 
strict canonical discipline in his case. But I trust in Almighty God, that He will give long life to our most 
pious Lords, and order things for us under your hand, not according to our sins, but according to the gifts 
of His grace. These things, then, I suggest to my most tranquil lady, since I am not ignorant with how 
great zeal for rectitude the most pure conscience of her Serenity is moved. 


EPISTLE XXIII 


TO CASTORIUS, NOTARY 


Gregory to Castorius, &c. 


Our hearing of the death of our brother and fellow-bishop John has greatly saddened us especially as that 
city at this time has lost the solace of pastoral care. Wherefore, since very many advantages to the Church 
itself demand that, under the guidance of Christ, a priest should be ordained without delay, we 
accordingly charge thy Experience to exhort the clergy and people with all urgency that they delay not to 
elect for themselves a priest to be consecrated. This however, and before all things, we desire thee to 
press upon them, that in the general cause they regard not their own private interests. Let there be no 
venality, then, in this election, lest, while they covet rewards, they lose their discrimination of choice and 
think that man worthy for this office who may have pleased them, not by his merits, but by his gifts. For 
let them especially and absolutely know this, that he is not only unworthy of the priesthood, but will also 
certainly become further culpable, whosoever may presume to make merchandise of the gift of God by 
thinking to purchase it for a price. Wherefore let not him that is liberal in bribes, but him that is worthy 
for his merits, be chosen. For the penalty will affect both the elected and the electors, if they attempt with 
sacrilegious mind to violate the purity of the priesthood. Moreover, whether one or two may have been 
elected, by all means warn five of the senior presbyters and five of the leading people to come to us 
together. But with respect to the clergy, if, besides those who determine to come, you are of opinion that 
the presence of any others is necessary, send them to us without delay, that there may be no plea of 
excuse, nor any delay ensue, in setting the Church in order. 


EPISTLE XXV 
TO SEVERUS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Severus, Bishop of Ficulum. 


The report that has been sent to us has informed us of the death of the bishop John . Wherefore we 
solemnly delegate to thy Fraternity the work of the visitation of the bereaved Church: which work it 
becomes thee so to execute that no one may presume to interfere with respect to the promotions of the 
clergy, the revenues, ornaments, ministrations, or whatever else belongs to the patrimony of the same 
Church. According to custom. 


EPISTLE XXVI 


TO THE PEOPLE OF RAVENNA 
Gregory to the clergy, gentry, and common people of Ravenna . 


Having been informed of the death of your bishop, we have taken care to delegate to our brother and 
fellow-bishop Severus of Ficulum the visitation of the bereaved Church, to whom we have given in charge 
to allow nothing with respect to the promotions of the clergy, the revenues, ornaments, and ministrations, 
to be usurped by any one. It is for you to render obedience to his assiduous exhortations. According to 
custom. 


EPISTLE XXIx 


TO VINCOMALUS, GUARDIAN (DEFENSOREM) 
Gregory to Vincomalus, &c. 


With a view to the advantage of the Church it is our will and pleasure, that, if thou art held bound by no 
condition of, or liability to, bodily service, and hast not been a cleric of any other city, and if there is no 
canonical objection to thee, thou take the office of guardian of the Church, that thou mayest execute 
incorruptly and with alacrity whatever may be enjoined thee by us for the benefit of the poor, using this 
privilege which after deliberation we have conferred upon thee, so as to do thy diligence faithfully in 
accomplishing all that may be enjoined on thee by us, as having to render an account of thy doings under 
the judgment of our God. This epistle we have dictated, to be committed to writing, to Paterius, notary of 


our Church; In the month of March, Indiction 13. 


EPISTLE XXX 
TO MAURICIUS AUGUSTUS 


Gregory to Mauricius, &c. 


The Piety of my Lords, which has been wont mercifully to sustain your servants, has shone forth here in so 
kind a supply that the need of all the feeble has been relieved by the succour of your bounty. On this 
account we all with prayers and tears beseech Almighty God, who has moved the heart of your Clemency 
to do this thing, that He would preserve the empire of our Lords safe in His unfailing love, and by the aid 
of His own majesty extend their victories in all nations. The thirty pounds of gold which my fellow-servant 
Busa brought, Scribo has distributed faithfully to priests, persons in need, and others. And, since certain 
females devoted to a religious life (sanctimoniales foeminae) have come to this city from divers provinces, 
having fled hither after captivity, of whom some, so far as there was room for them, have been placed in 
monasteries, but others, who could not be taken in, lead a life of singular destitution, it has been thought 
good that what could be spared from the relief of the blind, maimed and feeble should be distributed to 
them, so that not only needy natives, but also strangers who arrive here, might receive of the compassion 
of our Lords. Hence it has been brought about that all alike with one accord pray for the life of our lords, 
that so Almighty God may give you a long and quiet life, and grant to the most happy offspring of your 
Piety to flourish long in the Roman republic. The pay also of the soldiers has been so distributed by my 
aforesaid fellow-servant Scribo , in the presence also of the glorious Castus, magister militum, that all 
received with thanks the gifts of our lords under due discipline, and abstained from all murmuring such as 
was formerly wont to prevail among them. 


EPISTLE XXXVI 


TO SEVERUS, SCHOLASTICUS 


Gregory to Severus, Scholasticus to the Exarch . 


Those who assist judges and are bound to them by sincere attachment ought to advise them and suggest 
to them what may both save their souls and not derogate from their reputation. This being so, since we 
know with what sincere loyalty you love the most excellent Exarch, we have been careful to inform your 
Greatness of the things that have been done, that, being aware of them, you may move him to assent to 
them reasonably. 


Know then that Agilulph, King of the Lombards, is not unwilling to conclude a general peace, if only the 
lord Patricius will consent to an arbitration. For he complains that many acts of violence were committed 
in his regions during the time of peace. And since, if reasonable grounds for arbitration should be found, 
he desires to have satisfaction made to himself, he also himself promises to make satisfaction in all ways, 
if it should appear that any wrong was committed on his side during the peace. Since then it is no doubt 
reasonable to agree to what he asks, there ought to be an arbitration, that, if any wrongs have been done 
on either side, they may be adjusted; so that it may be possible, with the protection of God, to establish a 
general peace; for how necessary for us all this is you well know. Act therefore wisely as you have been 
wont to do, that the most excellent Exarch may consent to this without delay, lest peace should appear to 
be refused by him, as should not be. For, should he be unwilling to consent, he indeed [Agilulph] again 
promises to conclude a special peace with us; but we know that divers islands and other places would 
undoubtedly in that case be ruined. However, let him [the Exarch] consider these things, and hasten to 
make peace, to the end that at any rate during this cessation of hostilities we may have some degree of 
quiet, and the forces of the republic may with the help of God be the better repaired for resistance. 


EPISTLE XXxXIX 


TO ANASTASIUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Anastasius, Bishop of Antioch. 


Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace to men of good will (Luke ii. 14), because that great river 
which once had left the rocks of Antioch dry has returned at length to its proper channel, and waters the 
subject valleys that are near, so as also to bring forth fruit, some thirty-fold, some sixty-fold, and some an 
hundred-fold. For now there is no doubt that many flowers of souls are growing up in its valleys, and that 
they will come even to ripe fruit through the streams of your tongue. Wherefore with voice of heart and 
mouth from our inmost soul we render due praise to Almighty God, and rejoice in your Blessedness, not 
with you only, but with all who are subject to you. I have received the letters of your Holiness, to me most 
sweet and pleasant, while we ourselves, if I may so speak, are sweating under the same toil with you. And 
indeed I know how heavy must be to thee the burden of external cares after those heights of rest, wherein 
with the hand of the heart thou wert touching heavenly secrets. But remember that thou rulest an 


Apostolic See, and assuagest sorrow the more readily from being made all things to all men. In the Books 
of Kings, as your accomplished Holiness knows, a certain man is described who used either hand for the 
right hand (1 Chron. xii. 2). And, with regard to this, I am not doubtful about the lord Anastasius, of old 
my most sweet and most holy patron, that, while he draws earthly works to heavenly profit, he turns the 
left hand to the right hand’s use; so that his heavenly intentness may accomplish its work, so to speak, 
with the right hand, and also, when he is led in his care of temporal things towards the interests of justice, 
the left hand may acquire the strength of the right. 


And indeed these things cannot be without heavy labour and trouble. But let us remember the labours of 
those who went before us; and what we endure will not be hard. For We must through many tribulations 
enter into the kingdom of God (Acts xiv. 22). And, We were pressed out of measure, yea and above 
strength, insomuch that we were weary even of life. But we ourselves, too, had the answer of death in 
ourselves, that we should not trust in ourselves (2 Cor. i. 8, 9). And yet The sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the supervening glory which shall be revealed in us (Rom. viii. 18). 
How then can we that are weak sheep pass without labour through the heat of this world wherein we 
know that even rams have suffered under heavy toil? 


Further, what tribulations I suffer in this land from the swords of the Lombards, from the iniquities of 
judges, from the press of business, from the care of subjects, and also from bodily affliction, I am unable 
to express either by pen or tongue. Concerning which things even though I might say something briefly, I 
hesitate, lest to your most holy Charity, while afflicted by your own tribulations, I should add mine also. 
But may Almighty God both in the abundance of His loving-kindness fill the mind of your most holy 
Blessedness with all comfort, and grant at some time, on account of your intercession, to unworthy me to 
rest from these evils which I suffer. Amen. Grace. These words, as you see, taken from what you had 
written, I insert in my epistles, that your Blessedness may perceive with regard to Saint Ignatius that he is 
not only yours, but also ours . For, as we have his master, the Prince of the apostles in common, so also no 
one of us ought to have to himself alone the disciple of this same Prince . Moreover, we have received 
your blessing , which is of sweet smell and of a good savour, with the feelings that were due to it. And we 
give thanks to Almighty God that what you do, what you say, and what you give, is fragrant and savoury. 
For your life therefore let us say together, let us say all, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to 
men of good will. 


EPISTLE XL 
TO MAURICIUS AUGUSTUS 


Gregory to Mauricius, &c. 


The Piety of my Lords in their most serene commands, while set on refuting me on certain matters, in 
sparing me has by no means spared me. For by the use therein of the term simplicity they politely call me 
silly. It is true indeed that in Holy Scripture, when simplicity is spoken of in a good sense, it is often 
carefully associated with prudence and uprightness. Hence it is written of the blessed Job, The man was 
simple and upright (Job i. 1). And the blessed Apostle Paul admonishes saying Be ye simple in evil and 
prudent in good (Rom. xvi. 19). And the Truth in person admonishes saying, Be ye prudent as serpents, 
and simple as doves (Matth. x. 16); thus shewing it to be very unprofitable if either prudence should be 
wanting to simplicity, or simplicity to prudence. In order, then, to make His servants instructed for all 
things He desired them to be both simple as doves, and prudent as serpents, that so both the cunning of 
the serpent might sharpen in them the simplicity of the dove, and the simplicity of the dove temper the 
cunning of the serpent. 


I therefore, who am denounced in the most serene commands of my Lords as simple without the addition 
of prudence, as having been deceived by the cunning of Ariulph, am plainly and undoubtedly called silly; 
which I also myself acknowledge to be the case. For, though your Piety were silent, the facts cry out. For, 
if I had not been silly, I should by no means have come to endure what I suffer in this place among the 
swords of the Lombards. Moreover, in what I stated about Ariulph, that he was prepared with all his heart 
to come to terms with the republic, seeing that I am not believed, I am reproved also as having lied. But, 
although I am not a priest , I know it to be a grave injury to a priest that, being a servant of the truth, he 
should be believed to be deceitful. And I have been for some time aware that Nordulph is believed before 
me, and Leo before me, and that now easy credence is given to those who seem to be in your confidence 
more than to my assertions. 


And indeed if the captivity of my land were not increasing day by day, I would gladly pass over in silence 
contempt and ridicule of myself. But this does afflict me exceedingly, that from my bearing the charge of 
falsehood it ensues also that Italy is daily led captive under the yoke of the Lombards. And, while my 
representations are in no wise believed, the strength of the enemy is increasing hugely. This however I 
suggest to my most pious lord, that he would think anything that is bad of me, but, with regard to the 
advantage of the republic and the cause of the rescue of Italy, not easily lend his pious ears to any one, 
but believe facts rather than words. Moreover, let not our lord, in virtue of his earthly power, too hastily 
disdain priests, but with excellent consideration, on account of Him whose servants they are, so rule over 


them as also to pay the reverence that is due to them. For in Holy Writ priests are sometimes called gods, 
and sometimes angels. For even through Moses it is said of him who is to be put upon his oath, Bring him 
unto the gods (Exod. xxii. 8); that is unto the priests. And again it is written, Thou shalt not revile the gods 
(Ib. 28), to wit, the priests. And the prophet says, The priest’s lips shall keep knowledge, and they shall 
seek the law at his mouth; for he is the angel of the Lord of hosts (Malach. ii. 7). Why, then, should it be 
strange if your Piety were to condescend to honour those to whom even God Himself in His word gives 
honour, calling them angels or gods? 


Ecclesiastical history also testifies that, when accusations in writing against bishops had been offered to 
the Prince Constantine of pious memory, he received indeed the bills of accusation, but, calling together 
the bishops who had been accused, he burnt before their eyes the bills which he had received, saying, Ye 
are gods, constituted by the true God. Go, and settle your causes among you, for it is not fit that we 
should judge gods. Yet in this sentence, my pious Lord, he conferred more on himself by his humility than 
on them by the reverence paid to them. For before him there were pagan princes in the republic, who 
knew not the true God, but worshipped gods of wood and stone; and yet they paid the greatest honour to 
their priests. What wonder then if a Christian emperor should condescend to honour the priests of the 
true God, when pagan princes, as we have already said, knew how to bestow honour on priests who 
served gods of wood and stone? These things, then, I suggest to the piety of my Lords, not in my own 
behalf, but in behalf of all priests. For I am a man that is a sinner. And, since I offend against Almighty 
God incessantly every day, I surmise that it will be some amends for this at the tremendous judgment, that 
I am smitten incessantly every day by blows. And I believe that you appease the same Almighty God all the 
more as you more severely afflict me who serve Him badly. For I had already received many blows, and 
when the commands of my Lords came in addition, I found consolations that I was not hoping for. For, if I 
can, I will briefly enumerate these blows. 


First, that the peace which without any cost to the republic I had made with the Lombards who were in 
Tuscany was withdrawn from me. Then, the peace having been broken, the soldiers were removed from 
the Roman city. And some indeed were slain by the enemy, but others were placed at Narnii and Perusium 
(Perugia); and Rome was left, that Perusium might be held. After this a still heavier blow was the arrival of 
Agilulph, so that I saw with my own eyes Romans tied by the neck with ropes like dogs, to be taken to 
France for sale. And, because we who were within the city under the protection of God escaped his hands, 
a ground was thence sought for making us appear culpable; to wit, because corn ran short, which cannot 
by any means be kept in large quantities for long in this city; as I have shewn more fully in another 
representation. On my own account indeed I was in no wise disturbed, since I declare, my conscience 
bearing me witness, that I was prepared to suffer any adversity whatever, so long as I came out of all 
these things with the safety of my soul. But for the glorious men, Gregory the praefect, and Castorius the 
military commander (magistro militum), I have been distressed in no small degree, seeing that they in no 
way neglected to do all that could be done, and endured most severe toil in watching and guarding the 
city during the siege, and, after all this, were smitten by the heavy indignation of my Lords. As to them, I 
clearly understand that it is not their conduct, but my person, that goes against them. For, having with me 
alike laboured in trouble, they are alike troubled after labour. 


Now as to the Piety of my Lords holding out over me the formidable and terrible judgment of Almighty 
God, I beseech you by the same Almighty God to do this no more. For as yet we know not how any of us 
will stand there. And Paul, the excellent preacher, says, Judge nothing before the time, until the Lord 
come, who both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of 
the hearts (1 Cor. iv. 5). Yet this I briefly say, that, unworthy sinner as I am, I rely more on the mercy of 
Jesus when He comes than on the justice of your Piety. And there are many things that men are ignorant 
of with regard to this judgment; for perhaps He will blame what you praise, and praise what you blame. 
Wherefore among all these uncertainties I return to tears only, praying that the same Almighty God may 
both direct our most pious Lord with His hand and in that terrible judgment find him free from all 
defaults. And may He make me so to please men, if need be, as not to offend against His eternal grace . 


EPISTLE XLI 
TO CONSTANTINA AUGUSTA 


Gregory to Constantina, &c. 


Knowing how my most serene Lady thinks about the heavenly country and the life of her soul, I consider 
that I should be greatly in fault were I to keep silence on matters that ought to be represented to her for 
the fear of God. 


Having ascertained that there are many of the natives in the island of Sardinia who still, after the evil 
custom of their race, practise sacrifices to idols, and that the priests of the same island are sluggish in 
preaching our Redeemer, I sent thither one of the bishops of Italy, who with the co-operation of the Lord 
has brought many of the natives to the faith. But he has reported to me a sacrilegious proceeding, namely, 
that those in the island who sacrifice to idols pay a bribe to the judge for license to do this. And, when 
some of them had been baptized and had ceased sacrificing to idols, the same payment had been exacted 


by this same judge of the island, even after their baptism, which they had been previously accustomed to 
make for leave to sacrifice to idols. And, when the aforesaid bishop found fault with him, he replied that 
he had promised so large a suffragium that he could not make it up except by aid from cases of this kind. 
But the island of Corsica is oppressed by such an excessive number of exactors and such a burden of 
exactions, that those who are in it are hardly able to make up what is exacted except by selling their 
children. Hence it ensues that the proprietors of this island, deserting the pious republic, are forced to 
take refuge with that most wicked nation of the Lombards. For what can they suffer from barbarians 
harder or more cruel than being so straitened and squeezed as to be compelled to sell their children? 
Moreover, in the island of Sicily one Stephen, chartularius of the maritime parts, is said to practise such 
illegalities and such oppressions, invading places that belong to various persons, and without any legal 
process putting up titles on properties and houses, that, if I wished to tell every one of his doings that 
have come to my ears, I could not accomplish the task in a large volume. 


Let my most serene Lady look to all these things wisely, and assuage the groans of the oppressed. For I 
suspect that these things have not come to your most pious ears. For if they could have reached them, 
they would by no means have continued until now. But they should be represented now at a suitable time 
to our most pious lord, that he may remove such and so great a burden of sin from his own soul, from the 
empire, and from his sons. I know he will say that whatever is collected from the aforesaid islands is 
transmitted to us for the expenses of Italy. But in reply to this I suggest that, even though less expenditure 
were bestowed on Italy, he should still rid his empire of the tears of the oppressed. For perhaps, too, such 
great expenditure in this land profits less than it might do because the money for it is collected with some 
admixture of sin. Let therefore our most serene Lords give orders that nothing be collected with sin. And I 
know that, though less is given for the advantage of the republic, the republic is thereby much aided. And 
though perhaps it may be less aided by a less expenditure, yet it is better that we should not live 
temporally, than that you should find any hindrance in the way of eternal life. For consider what must be 
the feelings, what the state of heart of parents, when they part with their children lest they should be 
tormented. But how one ought to feel for the children of others is well known to those who have children 
of their own. Let it then suffice for me to have briefly represented these things, lest, if your Piety were not 
to know what is being done in these parts, I should suffer for the guilt of my silence before the strict 
judge. 


EPISTLE XLII 


TO SEBASTIAN, BISHOP 
Gregory to Sebastian, Bishop of Sirmium. 


I have received the most sweet and pleasant letter of thy Fraternity, which, though you are never absent 
from my heart, has nevertheless made your Holiness as it were present with me bodily. But I beseech 
Almighty God to protect you with His right hand, and to grant you a tranquil life here, and, when it shall 
please Him, eternal rewards. But I beg you, if you love me with that love wherewith you always loved me 
when we were together, to pray for me more earnestly, that so Almighty God may loose me from the bands 
of my sins, and make me to stand free in His sight, released from the burden of this corruption. For, 
however inestimable be the sweetness of the heavenly country for drawing one towards it, yet there are 
many sorrows in this life to impel us daily to the love of heavenly things. And these only please me 
exceedingly from the very fact that they do not allow anything to please me in this world. 


For we can by no means describe, most holy brother, what we suffer in this land at the hands of your 
friend, the lord Romanus . Yet I may briefly say that his malice towards us has surpassed the swords of the 
Lombards; so that the enemies who kill us seem kinder than the judges of the republic, who by their 
malice, rapines, and deceits wear us out with anxiety. And to bear at the same time the charge of bishops 
and clergy, and also of monasteries and people, and to watch anxiously against the plots of the enemy, and 
to be ever suspicious of the deceitfulness and malice of the dukes; what labours and what sorrows all this 
involves, your Fraternity may the more truly estimate as you more purely love me who suffer these things 


Furthermore, while addressing you with the greeting that I owe you, I inform you that it has come to my 
knowledge from the report of Boniface the defensor, that our brother the most holy lord Anastasius the 
patriarch has wished to commit to you the government of the Church in one of his cities, and that you 
have refused your assent. This your feeling and your wisdom I most gladly approve of, and strongly 
commend; and I account you happy, and myself unhappy in having consented at such a time as this to 
undertake the government of the Church. If, however, by any chance, in condescension to your brethren, 
and as being intent on works of mercy, you should ever decide to consent to such a proposal, I beg you by 
no means to prefer any one else’s love to mine. For there are in the island of Sicily Churches without 
bishops, and, if by the guidance of God you are pleased to take the government of a Church, you will be 
able to do this better near the threshold of the blessed apostle Peter, with his aid. But if you are not so 
pleased, remain happily as you are, that this resolution may continue in you; and pray for us unhappy 
ones. Now may Almighty God keep you under His protection, in whatever place it be His will that you 
should be, and bring you to heavenly rewards. 


EPISTLE XLII 


TO EULOGIUS AND ANASTASIUS, BISHOPS 
Gregory to Eulogius, Bishop of Alexandria, and Anastasius, Bishop of Antioch. 


When the excellent preacher says, As long as I am the apostle of the Gentiles I will honour my ministry 
(Rom. xi. 13); saying again in another place, We became as babes among you (1 Thess. ii. 7), he 
undoubtedly shews an example to us who come after him, that we should retain humility in our minds, and 
yet keep in honour the dignity of our order, so that neither should our humility be timid nor our elevation 
proud. Now eight years ago, in the time of my predecessor of holy memory Pelagius, our brother and 
fellow-bishop John in the city of Constantinople, seeking occasion from another cause, held a synod in 
which he attempted to call himself Universal Bishop. Which as soon as my said predecessor knew, he 
despatched letters annulling by the authority of the holy apostle Peter the acts of the said synod; of which 
letters I have taken care to send copies to your Holiness. Moreover he forbade the deacon who attended 
us the most pious Lords for the business of the Church to celebrate the solemnities of mass with our 
aforesaid fellow-priest. I also, being of the same mind with him, have sent similar letters to our aforesaid 
fellow-priest, copies of which I have thought it right to send to your Blessedness, with this especial 
purpose, that we may first assail with moderate force the mind of our before-named brother concerning 
this matter, wherein by a new act of pride, all the bowels of the Universal Church are disturbed. But, if he 
should altogether refuse to be bent from the stiffness of his elation, then, with the succour of Almighty 
God, we may consider more particularly what ought to be done. 


For, as your venerable Holiness knows, this name of Universality was offered by the holy synod of 
Chalcedon to the pontiff of the Apostolic See which by the providence of God I serve . But no one of my 
predecessors has ever consented to use this so profane a title; since, forsooth, if one Patriarch is called 
Universal, the name of Patriarch in the case of the rest is derogated. But far be this, far be it from the 
mind of a Christian, that any one should wish to seize for himself that whereby he might seem in the least 
degree to lessen the honour of his brethren. While, then, we are unwilling to receive this honour when 
offered to us, think how disgraceful it is for any one to have wished to usurp it to himself perforce. 


Wherefore let not your Holiness in your epistles ever call any one Universal, lest you detract from the 
honour due to yourself in offering to another what is not due. Nor let any sinister suspicion make your 
mind uneasy with regard to our most serene lords, inasmuch as he fears Almighty God, and will in no way 
consent to do anything against the evangelical ordinances, against the most sacred canons. As for me, 
though separated from you by long spaces of land and sea, I am nevertheless entirely conjoined with you 
in heart. And I trust that it is so in all respects with your Blessedness towards me; since, when you love 
me in return, you are not far from me. Hence we give thanks the more to that grain of mustard seed 
(Matth. xiii. 31, 32), for that from what appeared a small and despicable seed it has been so spread 
abroad everywhere by branches rising and extending themselves from the same root that all the birds of 
heaven may make their nests in them. And thanks be to that leaven which, in three measures of meal, has 
leavened in unity the mass of the whole human race (Matth. xiii. 33); and to the little stone, which, cut out 
of the mountain without hands, has occupied the whole face of the earth (Dan. ii. 35), and which to this 
end everywhere distends itself, that from the human race reduced to unity the body of the whole Church 
might be perfected, and so this distinction between the several members might serve for the benefit of the 
compacted whole. 


Hence also we are not far from you, since in Him who is everywhere we are one. Let us then give thanks 
to Him who, having abolished enmities, has caused that in His flesh there should be in the whole world 
one flock, and one sheepfold under Himself the one shepherd; and let us be ever mindful how the 
preacher of truth admonishes us, saying, Be careful to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace 
(Ephes. iv. 3), and, Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without which no man shall see God (Hebr. xii. 
14). And he says also to other disciples, If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, having peace with all 
men (Rom. xii. 18). For he sees that the good cannot have peace with the bad; and therefore, as ye know, 
he premised, If it be possible. 


But, because peace cannot be established except on two sides, when the bad fly from it, the good ought to 
keep it in their inmost hearts. Whence also it is admirably said, As much as lieth in you; meaning that it 
should remain in us even when it is repelled from the hearts of evil men. And such peace we truly keep, 
when we treat the faults of the proud at once with charity and with persistent justice, when we love them 
and hate their vices. For man is the work of God; but vice is the work of man. Let us then distinguish 
between what God and what man has made, and neither hate the man on account of his error nor love the 
error on account of the man. 


Let us then with united mind attack the evil of pride in the man, that from his enemy, that is to say his 
error, the man himself may first be freed. Our Almighty Redeemer will supply strength to charity and 
justice; He will supply to us, though placed far from each other, the unity of His Spirit; even He by whose 
workmanship the Church, having been constructed as it were after the manner of the ark with the four 
sides of the world, and bound together with the compacture of incorruptible planks and the pitch of 
charity, is disturbed by no opposing winds, by the swelling of no billow coming from without. 


But inasmuch as, with His grace steering us, we ought to seek that no wave coming upon us from without 
may throw us into confusion, so ought we to pray with all our hearts, dearest brethren, that the right hand 
of His providence may draw out the accumulation of internal bilgewater within us. For indeed our 
adversary the devil, who, in his rage against the humble, as a roaring lion walketh about seeking whom he 
may devour (1 Pet. v. 8), no longer, as we perceive, walks about the folds but so resolutely fixes his teeth 
in certain necessary members of the Church that, unless with the favour of the Lord, the heedful crowd of 
shepherds unanimously run to the rescue, no one can doubt that he will soon tear all the sheepfold; which 
God forbid. Consider, dearest brethren, who it is that follows close at hand, of whose approach such 
perverse beginnings are breaking out even in priests. For it is because he is near of whom it is written, He 
is king over all the sons of pride JJjob xli. 25)—not without sore grief I am compelled to say it—that our 
brother and fellow-bishop John, despising the Lord’s commands, apostolical precepts, and rules of 
Fathers, attempts through elation to be his forerunner in name. 


But may Almighty God make known to your Blessedness with what sore groaning I am tormented by this 
consideration; that he, the once to me most modest man, he who was beloved of all, he who seemed to be 
occupied in alms, deeds, prayers, and fastings, out of the ashes he sat in, out of the humility he preached, 
has grown so boastful as to attempt to claim all to himself, and through the elation of a pompous 
expression to aim at subjugating to himself all the members of Christ, which cohere to one Head only, that 
is to Christ. Nor is it surprising that the same tempter who knows pride to be the beginning of all sin, who 
used it formerly before all else in the case of the first man, should now also put it before some men at the 
end of virtues, so as to lay it as a snare for those who to some extent seemed to be escaping his most cruel 
hands by the good aims of their life, at the very goal of good work, and as it were in the very conclusion of 
perfection. 


Wherefore we ought to pray earnestly, and implore Almighty God with continual supplications, that He 
would avert this error from that man’s soul, and remove this mischief of pride and confusion from the 
unity and humility of the Church. And with the favour of the Lord we ought to concur, and make provision 
with all our powers, lest in the poison of one expression the living members in the body of Christ should 
die. For, if this expression is suffered to be allowably used, the honour of all patriarchs is denied: and 
while he that is called Universal perishes per chance in his error, no bishop will be found to have 
remained in a state of truth. 


It is for you then, firmly and without prejudice, to keep the Churches as you have received them, and not 
to let this attempt at a diabolical usurpation have any countenance from you. Stand firm; stand secure; 
presume not ever to issue or to receive writings with the falsity of the name Universal in them. Bid all the 
bishops subject to your care abstain from the defilement of this elation, that the Universal Church may 
acknowledge you as Patriarchs not only in good works but also in the authority of truth. But, if perchance 
adversity is the consequence, we ought to persist unanimously, and show even by dying that in case of 
harm to the generality we do not love anything of our own especially. Let us say with Paul, To me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain (Philip. i. 21). Let us hear what the first of all pastors says; If ye suffer anything 
for righteousness’ sake, happy are ye (1 Pet. iii. 14). For believe me that the dignity which we have 
received for the preaching of the truth we shall more safely relinquish than retain in behalf of the same 
truth, should case of necessity require it. Finally, pray for me, as becomes your most dear Blessedness, 
that I may shew forth in works what I am thus bold to say to you. 


EPISTLE XLVII 


TO ANDREW, SCHOLASTICUS 
Gregory to Andrew, &c. 


We have been desirous of carrying out the wish of the most excellent the lord Patrician as to the person of 
Donatus, the archdeacon; but, seeing that it is very dangerous to the soul to lay hands on any one rashly, 
we took care to examine by a thorough investigation into his life and deeds. And, since many things have 
been discovered, as we have written to the said lord Patrician, which remove him far from the episcopate, 
we, fearing the judgment of God, have not thought fit to consent to his ordination. But neither have we 
presumed to ordain John, the presbyter, who is ignorant of the psalms, since this circumstance certainly 
shewed him to be too little in earnest about himself. These, then, being excluded, when we had urged the 
parties to choose some one from among their own people , and they declared that they had no one fit for 
this office, and when we together with them were the more distressed, they at length, with one common 
voice and consent, repeatedly solicited our venerable brother the presbyter Marinianus, who they learnt 
had been associated with me for a long time in a monastery. He, shrinking from the office, was at last, by 
various means, with difficulty persuaded to give assent to their petition. And, since we were well 
acquainted with his life, and knew him to be solicitous in winning souls, we did not delay his ordination. 
Let, therefore, your Glory receive him as is becoming, and extend to his newness the aid of your succour. 
For to all, as you know, newness in any office whatever is very trying. But I have great confidence that 
Almighty God, who has vouchsafed to put him over His flock, will both stimulate him to give heed to what 
is inward, and comfort him with the loving-kindness of His grace for administering what is outward. But, 
inasmuch as, after his long enjoyment of quiet, his newness, as we have before said, will without doubt 


expose him to perturbation, I beg that, when he shall come to you flying from the whirlwinds of secular 
storms, he may always find in your heart a haven of rest, and be cheered by the boon of your charity. But 
you will soon learn how much you will find yourselves able to agree; for he comes unwillingly to the 
episcopate . 


EPISTLE XLIX 


TO LEANDER, BISHOP 
Gregory to Leander, Bishop of Hispalis (Seville). 


With what ardour I am athirst to see thee thou readest in the tables of thine own heart, since thou lovest 
me exceedingly. But since I cannot see thee, separated as thou art from me by long tracts of country, I 
have done what charity towards thee dictated, namely to transmit to thy Holiness, on the arrival here of 
our common son Probinus the presbyter, the book of Pastoral Rule, which I wrote at the commencement of 
my episcopate, and the books which thou knewest I had already composed on the exposition of the 
blessed Job. Some sheets indeed of the third and fourth parts of that work I have not sent to thy Charity, 
having already given those sheets only of the said parts to monasteries. These, then, which I send let thy 
Holiness earnestly peruse, and more earnestly deplore my sins, lest it be to my more serious blame that I 
am seen as it were to know what I omit to do. But with how great tumults of business I am oppressed in 
this Church the very brevity of my epistle will signify to thy Charity, seeing that I say so little to him whom 
more than all I love. 


EPISTLE LII 


TO JOHN, ARCHBISHOP 
Gregory to John, Archbishop of the Corinthians. 


The equity and solicitude of Secundinus our brother and fellow-bishop, which had been well known to us 
of old, is shewn also by the tenor of your letters. In this matter he has greatly pleased us, and made us 
glad, in that in the cause of Anastasius , once bishop, which we charged him to enquire into, he has both 
exercised his vigilance diligently and judged the crimes that were discovered as justice required, and as 
was right. But in all these things we return thanks to Almighty God for that, when certain accusers held 
back, He brought the truth to his knowledge, lest the originator of such great crimes should escape 
detection. But seeing that, in the sentence wherein it is evident that the above-named Anastasius has been 
justly condemned and deposed, our above-named brother and fellow-bishop has visited the offence of 
certain persons in such a manner as to reserve them for our judgment, we therefore have seen fit to 
signify by this present epistle what is to be held to and observed concerning them. 


As to Paul the deacon then, the bearer of these presents, although his fault is exceedingly to his shame 
and discredit—namely, that deluded by promises, he held back from accusation of his late bishop who has 
been lately deposed, and that, in the eagerness of cupidity, he consented, against his own soul, to keep 
silence rather than declare the truth—yet, since it befits us to be more kind than strict, we pardon him 
this fault, and decide that he is to be received again into his rank and position. For we believe that the 
affliction which he has endured since the time of the sentence being pronounced may suffice for the 
punishment of this fault. But as to Euphemius and Thomas, who received sacred orders for relinquishing 
their accusation, it is our will that they be deprived of these sacred orders, and, having been deposed 
from them, so continue; and we decree that they shall never, under any pretext or excuse, be restored to 
sacred orders. For it is in the highest degree improper, and contrary to the rule of ecclesiastical discipline, 
that they should enjoy the dignity which they have received, not for their merits, but as the reward of 
wickedness. Yet, inasmuch as it is fit for us to incline to mercy more than to strict justice, it is our will that 
the same Euphemius and Thomas be restored to the rank and position, but to that only, from which they 
had been promoted to sacred orders, and receive during all the days of their life the stipends of these 
positions, as they had been before accustomed. Further, as to Clematius the reader, I appoint, from a like 
motive of benignity, that he is to be restored to his rank and position. To all these also, that is, to Paul the 
deacon, to Euphemius, Thomas, and Clematius, let your Fraternity take care to supply their emoluments, 
according to the rank and position in which each of them is, as each has been accustomed to receive 
them, from this present thirteenth indiction without any diminution. Inasmuch, therefore, as the above- 
named Paul the deacon asserts that he expended much for the advantage of your Church, and desires to 
be aided by the succour of your Fraternity for recovery of the same, we exhort that, if this is so, you 
should concur with him in all possible ways, and support him with your aid, for recovering what he has 
given, since no reason allows that he should unjustly suffer loss in what he has expended for the 
advantage of the generality. Furthermore, let your Fraternity restore without delay the three pounds of 
gold which, at the instance of our above-named brother and fellow-bishop Secundinus, it appears that the 
said Paul the deacon gave for the benefit of your Church, lest (which God forbid) you should seem to 
burden him, not reasonably, but out of mere caprice. 


EPISTLE LITT 


TO VIRGILIUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Virgilius, Bishop of Arelate (Arles). 


O how good is charity, which through an image in the mind exhibits what is absent as present to 
ourselves, through love unites what is divided, settles what is confused, associates things that are 
unequal, completes things that are imperfect! Rightly does the excellent preacher call it the bond of 
perfectness; since, though the other virtues indeed produce perfectness, yet still charity binds them 
together so that they can no longer be loosened from the heart of one who loves. Of this virtue, then, most 
dear brother, I find thee to be full, as both those who came from the Gallican parts and the words also of 
thy letter addressed to me testify to me of thee. 


Now as to thy having asked therein, according to ancient custom, for the use of the pallium and the 
vicariate of the Apostolic See, far be it from me to suspect that thou hast sought eminence of transitory 
power, or the adornment of external worship, in our vicariate and in the pallium. But, since it is well 
known to all whence the holy faith proceeded in the regions of Gaul, when your Fraternity asks for a 
repetition of the old custom of the Apostolic See, what is it but that a good offspring reverts to the bosom 
of its mother? With willing mind therefore we grant what has been asked for, lest we should seem either 
to withdraw from you anything of the honour due to you, or to have despised the petition of our most 
excellent son king Childebert. But the present state of things requires the greater earnestness, that with 
increase of dignity solicitude also may advance, and watchfulness in the custody of others may grow, and 
the merits of your life may serve as an example to your subjects, and that your Fraternity may never seek 
your own through the dignity accorded you, but the gains of the heavenly country. For you know what the 
blessed apostle says, groaning, For all seek their own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s (Philip. ii. 
21). 


For I have learnt from information given me by certain persons that in the parts of Gaul and Germany no 
one attains to holy orders except for a consideration given. If this is so, I say it with tears, I declare it with 
groans, that, when the priestly order has fallen inwardly, neither will it be able to stand outwardly for 
long. For we know from the Gospel what our Redeemer in person did; how He went into the temple, and 
overthrew the seats of them that sold doves (Matth. xxi. 12). For to sell doves is to receive a temporal 
consideration for the Holy Spirit, whom, being consubstantial with Himself, God Almighty gives to men 
through the imposition of hands. From which evil what follows is already intimated. For of those who 
presumed to sell doves in the temple of God the seats fell by God’s judgment. 


And in truth this transgression is propagated with increase among subordinates. For he who is promoted 
to any sacred order for a price, being already corrupted in the very root of his advancement, is the more 
ready to sell to others what he has bought. And where is that which is written, Freely ye have received, 
freely give (Matth. x. 8)? 


And, seeing that the simoniacal heresy was the first to arise against the holy Church, why is it not 
considered, why is it not seen, that whoso ordains any one for money, causes him in advancing him, to 
become a heretic? 


Another very detestable thing has also been reported to us; that some persons, being laymen, through 
desire of temporal glory, are tonsured on the death of bishops, and all at once are made priests. In such 
cases it is already known what manner of man he is who attains to priesthood, passing suddenly from a 
lay estate to sacred leadership. And one who has never served as a soldier fears not to become a leader of 
the religious . How is that man to preach who has perhaps never heard any one else preach? Or how shall 
he correct the ills of others who has never yet bewailed his own? And, where Paul the apostle prohibits a 
neophyte from coming to sacred orders, we are to understand that, as one was then called a neophyte 
who had been newly planted in the faith, so we now reckon among neophytes one who is still new in holy 
conversation. 


Moreover, we know that walls after being built, are not made to carry a weight of timber till they are dried 
of the moisture of their newness, lest, if a weight be put on them before they are settled, it bear down the 
whole fabric together to the ground. And, when we cut trees for a building, we wait for the moisture of 
their greenness to be first dried out, lest, if the weight of the fabric is imposed on them while still fresh, 
they be bent from their very newness, and be the sooner broken and fall down from having been elevated 
prematurely. Why, then, is not this scrupulously seen to among men, which is so carefully considered even 
in the case of timber and stones? 


On this account your Fraternity must needs take care to admonish our most excellent son king Childebert 
that he remove entirely the stain of this sin from his kingdom, to the end that Almighty God may give him 
the greater recompense with Himself as He sees him both love what He loves and shun what He hates. 


And so we commit to your Fraternity, according to ancient custom, under God, our vicariate in the 
Churches which are under the dominion of our most excellent son Childebert , with the understanding 


from the upper Virtues, created this world in the lower regions: that Christ was not born of the Virgin 
Mary, but was generated—a mere human being—of the seed of Joseph, superior (they admit) above all 
others in the practice of righteousness and in integrity of life; that He suffered among the Jews; and that 
His soul alone was received in heaven as having been more firm and hardy than all others: whence he 
would infer, retaining only the salvation of souls, that there are no resurrections of the body. 


After him brake out the heretic Cerinthus, teaching similarly. For he, too, says that the world was 
originated by those angels; and sets forth Christ as born of the seed of Joseph, contending that He was 
merely human, without divinity; affirming also that the Law was given by angels; representing the God of 
the Jews as not the Lord, but an angel. 


His successor was Ebion, not agreeing with Cerinthus in every point; in that he affirms the world to have 
been made by God, not by angels; and because it is written, “No disciple above his master, nor servant 
above his lord,” sets forth likewise the law as binding, of course for the purpose of excluding the gospel 
and vindicating Judaism. 


CHAPTER IV 


VALENTINUS, PTOLEMY AND SECUNDUS, HERACLEON 


Valentinus the heretic, moreover, introduced many fables. These I will retrench and briefly summarize. 
For he introduces the Pleroma and the thirty AEons. These AEons, moreover, he explains in the way of 
syzygies, that is, conjugal unions of some kind. For among the first, he says, were Depth and Silence; of 
these proceeded Mind and Truth; out of whom burst the Word and Life; from whom, again, were created 
Man and the Church. But (these are not all); for of these last also proceeded twelve AEons; from Speech, 
moreover, and Life proceeded other ten AEons: such is the Triacontad of AEons, which is made up in the 
Pleroma of an ogdoad, a decad, and a duodecad. The thirtieth AEon, moreover, willed to see the great 
Bythus; and, to see him, had the hardihood to ascend into the upper regions; and not being capable of 
seeing his magnitude, desponded, and almost suffered dissolution, had not some one,—he whom he calls 
Horos, to wit,—sent to invigorate him, strengthened him by pronouncing the word “lao.” This AEon, 
moreover, which was thus reduced to despondency, he calls Achamoth, (and says) that he was seized with 
certain regretful passions, and out of his passions gave birth to material essences. For he was panic- 
stricken, he says, and terror-stricken, and overcome with sadness; and of these passions he conceived and 
bare. Hence he made the heaven, and the earth, and the sea, and whatever is in them: for which cause all 
things made by him are infirm, and frail, and capable of falling, and mortal, inasmuch as he himself was 
conceived and produced from despondency. He, however, originated this world out of those material 
essences which Achamoth, by his panic, or terror, or sadness, or sweat, had supplied. For of his panic, he 
says, was made darkness; of his fear and ignorance, the spirits of wickedness and malignity; of his 
sadness and tears, the humidities of founts, the material essence of floods and sea. Christ, moreover, was 
sent by that First-Father who is Bythus. He, moreover, was not in the substance of our flesh; but, bringing 
down from heaven some spiritual body or other, passed through the Virgin Mary as water through a pipe, 
neither receiving nor borrowing aught thence. The resurrection of our present flesh he denies, but 
(maintains that) of some sister-flesh. Of the Law and the prophets some parts he approves, some he 
disapproves; that is, he disapproves all in reprobating some. A Gospel of his own he likewise has, beside 
these of ours. 


After him arose the heretics Ptolemy and Secundus, who agree throughout with Valentinus, differing only 
in the following point: viz., whereas Valentinus had feigned but thirty AEons, they have added several 
more; for they first added four, and subsequently four more. And Valentine’s assertion, that it was the 
thirtieth AEon which strayed out from the Pleroma, (as falling into despondency,) they deny; for the one 
which desponded on account of disappointed yearning to see the First-Father was not of the original 
triacontad, they say. 


There arose, besides, Heracleon, a brother -heretic, whose sentiments pair with Valentine’s; but, by some 
novelty of terminology, he is desirous of seeming to differ in sentiment. For he introduces the notion that 
there existed first what he terms (a Monad); and then out of that Monad (arose) two, and then the rest of 
the AEons. Then he introduces the whole system of Valentine. 


CHAPTER V 


MARCUS AND COLARBASUS 


After these there were not wanting a Marcus and a Colarbasus, composing a novel heresy out of the 
Greek alphabet. For they affirm that without those letters truth cannot be found; nay more, that in those 
letters the whole plenitude and perfection of truth is comprised; for this was why Christ said, “I am the 
Alpha and the Omega.” In fact, they say that Jesus Christ descended, that is, that the dove came down on 
Jesus; and, since the dove is styled by the Greek name peristera—(peristera), it has in itself this number 
DCCCI. These men run through their O, Ps, Ch, Ph, U, T—through the whole alphabet, indeed, up to A and 
B—and compute ogdoads and decads. So we may grant it useless and idle to recount all their trifles. 


that their proper dignity, according to primitive usage, be preserved to the several metropolitans. We have 
also sent a pallium for thy Fraternity to use within the Church for the solemnization of mass only. Further, 
if any one of the bishops should by any chance wish to travel to any considerable distance, let it not be 
lawful for him to remove to other places without the authority of thy Holiness. If any question of faith, or it 
may be relating to other matters, should have arisen among the bishops, which cannot easily be settled, 
let it be ventilated and decided in an assembly of twelve bishops. But, if it cannot be decided after the 
truth has been investigated, let it be referred to our judgment. 


Now may Almighty God keep you under His protection, and grant unto you to preserve by your behaviour 
the dignity that you have received. Given the 12th day of August, Indiction 13. 


EPISTLE LIV 


TO ALL THE BISHOPS OF THE KINGDOM OF CHILDEBERT 
Gregory to all the Bishops of Gaul who are under the kingdom of Childebert . 


To this end has the provision of the divine dispensation appointed that there should be diverse degrees 
and distinct orders, that, while the inferiors shew reverence to the more powerful and the more powerful 
bestow love on the inferiors, one contexture of concord may ensue of diversity, and the administration of 
all several offices may be properly borne. Nor indeed could the whole otherwise subsist; unless, that is, a 
great order of differences of this kind kept it together. Further, that creation cannot be governed, or live, 
in a state of absolute equality we are taught by the example of the heavenly hosts, since, there being 
angels and also archangels, it is manifest that they are not equal; but in power and rank, as you know, one 
differs from another. If then among these who are without sin there is evidently this distinction, who of 
men can refuse to submit himself willingly to this order of things which he knows that even angels obey? 
For hence peace and charity embrace each other mutually, and the sincerity of concord remains firm in 
the reciprocal love which is well pleasing to God. 


Since, then, each single duty is then salubriously fulfilled when there is one president who may be 
referred to, we have therefore perceived it to be opportune, in the Churches that are under the dominion 
of our most excellent son king Childebert, to give our vicariate jurisdiction, according to ancient custom, 
to our brother Virgilius, bishop of the city of Arelate, to the end that the integrity of the catholic faith, that 
is of the four holy synods, may be preserved under the protection of God with attentive devotion, and that, 
if any contention should by chance arise among our brethren and fellow-priests, he may allay it by the 
rigour of his authority with discreet moderation, as representing the Apostolic See. We have also charged 
him that, if such a dispute should arise in any cases as to require the presence of others, he should 
assemble our brethren and fellow-bishops in competent number, and discuss the matter salubriously with 
due regard to equity, and decide it with canonical integrity. But if a contention (which may the Divine 
power avert) should happen to arise on matters of faith, or any business come up about which there may 
perchance be serious doubt, and he should be in need of the judgment of the Apostolic See in place of his 
own greatness, we have directed him that, having diligently enquired into the truth, he should take care 
to bring the question under our cognizance by a report from himself, to the end that it may be terminated 
by a suitable sentence so as to remove all doubt. 


And, since it is necessary that the bishops should assemble at suitable times for conference before him to 
whom we have granted our vicariate jurisdiction as often as he may think it, we exhort that none of you 
presume to be disobedient to his orders, or defer attending the general conclave, unless perchance bodily 
infirmity should prevent any one, or a just excuse in any case should allow his absence. Yet let such as are 
unavoidably prevented from attending the synod send a presbyter or a deacon in their stead, to the end 
that the things that, with the help of God, may be decided by our vicar, may come to the knowledge of him 
who is absent by a faithful report through the person whom he had sent, and be observed with unshaken 
steadfastness, and that there be no occasion of excuse for daring to violate them. 


About this also we take the precaution of warning you, that none of you may attempt in any way to depart 
to places at any great distance without the authority of our aforesaid brother and fellow-bishop Virgilius, 
knowing that the orders of our predecessors, who granted vicariate jurisdiction to his predecessors, 
undoubtedly lay this down. 


Furthermore, we exhort that each one of you give careful attention to his own office, so that he who 
desires to receive the reward promised for feeding the sheep may guard the flock committed to him with 
carefulness and prayer, lest the prowling wolf should invade and tear the sheep entrusted to him, and 
there should be in the retribution punishment instead of reward. We hope, therefore, most dear brethren, 
and we entreat Almighty God with all our prayers, that He would make you to be fervent more and more 
in the constancy of His love, and grant you especially to be retained in the peace of the Church, and in 
agreement together. 


It has been reported to us that some are promoted to sacred orders through simoniacal heresy; and we 
have ordered our above-written brother and fellow-bishop Virgilius that this must be altogether 
prohibited; and, that your Fraternity may know and studiously observe this, our letter to him is to be read 


in your presence. Given the 12th day of August, Indiction 13. 


EPISTLE LV 
TO KING CHILDEBERT 


Gregory to Childebert, king of the Franks . 


The letter of your Excellency has made us exceedingly glad, testifying as it does that you are careful, with 
pious affection, of the honour and reverence due to priests. For you thus shew to all that you are faithful 
worshippers of God, while you love His priests with the acceptable veneration that is due to them, and 
hasten with Christian devotion to do whatever may advance their position. Whence also we have received 
with pleasure what you have written, and grant what you desire with willing mind; and accordingly we 
have committed, with the favour of God, our vicariate jurisdiction to our brother Virgilius, bishop of the 
city of Arelate, according to ancient custom and your Excellency’s desire; and have also granted him the 
use of the pallium, as has been the custom of old. 


But, inasmuch as some things have been reported to us which greatly offend Almighty God, and confound 
the honour and reverence due to the priesthood, we beg that they may be in every way amended with the 
support of the censure of your power, lest, while headstrong and perverse doings run counter to your 
devotion, your kingdom, or your soul (which God forbid) be burdened by the guilt of others. 


Further, it has come to our knowledge that on the death of bishops some persons from being laymen are 
tonsured, and mount to the episcopate by a sudden leap. And thus one who has not been a disciple is in 
his inconsiderate ambition made a master. And, since he has not learned what to teach, he bears the office 
of priesthood only in name; for he continues to be a layman in speech and action as before. How, then, is 
he to intercede for the sins of others, not having in the first place bewailed his own? For such a shepherd 
does not defend, but deceives, the flock; since, while he cannot for very shame try to persuade others to 
do what he does not do himself, what else is it but that the Lord’s people remains a prey to robbers, and 
catches destruction from the source whence it ought to have had a great support of wholesome 
protection? How bad and how perverse a proceeding this is let your Excellency’s Highness consider even 
from your own administration of things. For it is certain that you do not put a leader over an army unless 
his work and his fidelity have first been apparent; unless the virtue and industry of his previous life have 
shewn him to be a fit person. But, if the command of an army is not committed to any but men of this kind, 
it is easily gathered from this comparison of what sort a leader of souls ought to be. But it is a reproach to 
us, and we are ashamed to Say it, that priests snatch at leadership who have not seen the very beginning 
of religious warfare. 


But this also, a thing most execrable, has been reported to us as well: that sacred orders are conferred 
through simoniacal heresy, that is for bribes received. And, seeing that it is exceedingly pestiferous, and 
contrary to the Universal Church, that one be promoted to any sacred order not for merit but for a price, 
we exhort your Excellency to order so detestable a wickedness to be banished from your kingdom. For 
that man shows himself to be thoroughly unworthy of this office, who fears not to buy the gift of God with 
money, and presumes to try to get by payment what he deserves not to have through grace. 


These things, then, most excellent son, I admonish you about for this reason, that I desire your soul to be 
saved. And I should have written about them before now, had not innumerable occupations stood in the 
way of my will. But now that a suitable time for answering your letter has offered itself, I have not omitted 
what it was my duty to do. Wherefore, greeting your Excellency with the affection of paternal charity, we 
beg that all things which we have enjoined on our above-named brother and fellow-bishop to be done and 
observed, may be carried out under the protection of your favour, and that you allow them not to be in any 
way upset by the elation or pride of any one. But, as they were observed by his predecessor under the 
reign of your glorious father, so let them be observed now also, by your aid, with zealous devotion. It is 
right, then, that we should thus have a return made to us; and that, as we have not deferred fulfilling your 
will, so you too, for the sake of God and the blessed Peter, Prince of the apostles, should cause our 
ordinances to be observed in all respects; that so your Excellency’s reputation, praiseworthy and well- 
pleasing to God, may extend itself all around. Given the 12th day of August, Indiction 13. 


EPISTLE LVI 


TO MARINIANUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Marinianus, Bishop of Ravenna. 


Moved by the benevolence of the Apostolical See and the order of ancient custom, we have thought fit to 
grant the use of the pallium to thy Fraternity, who art known to have undertaken the office of government 
in the Church of Ravenna . And remember thou to use it in no other way but in the proper Church of thy 
city, when the sons (i.e. laity) have been already dismissed, as thou art proceeding from the audience 
chamber to celebrate the sacred solemnities of mass; but, when mass is finished, thou wilt take care to lay 


it by again in the audience chamber. But outside the Church, we do not allow thee to use it any more, 
except four times in the year, in the litanies which we named to thy predecessor John; giving thee at the 
same time this admonition; that, as through the Lord’s bounty thou hast obtained from us the use of an 
adornment of this kind to the honour of the priestly office, so thou strive to adorn also the office 
undertaken by thee to the glory of Christ with probity of manners and of deeds. For thus wilt thou be 
conspicuous for two adornments answering to each other, if with such a vesture of the body as this the 
good qualities also of thy soul agree. For all privileges also which appear evidently to have been formerly 
granted to thy Church we confirm by our authority, and decree that they continue inviolate. 


EPISTLE LVII 


TO JOHN, BISHOP 
Gregory to John, Bishop of the Corinthians 


Now that our God, from whom nothing is hidden, having cast out an atrocious plague of pollution from the 
government of His Church , has been pleased to advance you to the rule thereof, there is need of anxious 
precaution on your part that the Lord’s flock, after the wounds and various evils inflicted by its former 
shepherd, may find consolation and wholesome medicine in your Fraternity. Thus, then, let the hand of 
your action wipe away the stain of the previous contagion, so as to suffer no traces even to remain of that 
execrable wickedness. 


Let, therefore, your solicitude towards your subjects be worthy of praise. Let discipline be exhibited with 
gentleness. Let rebuke be with discernment. Let kindness mitigate wrath; let zeal sharpen kindness: and 
let one be so seasoned with the other that neither immoderate punishment afflict more than it ought, nor 
again laxity impair the rectitude of discipline. Let the conduct of your Fraternity be a lesson to the people 
committed to you. Let them see in you what to love, and perceive what to make haste to imitate. Let them 
be taught how to live by your example. Let them not deviate from the straight course through your 
leading; let them find their way to God by following you; that so thou mayest receive as many rewards 
from the Saviour of the human race as thou shalt have won souls for Him. Labour therefore, most dear 
brother, and so direct the whole activity of thy heart and soul, that thou mayest hereafter be counted 
worthy to hear, Well done, thou good and faithful servant: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord (Matth. xxv. 
21). 


As you requested in your letter which we received through our brother and fellow-bishop Andrew, we have 
sent you the pallium, which it is necessary that you should so use as your predecessors, by the allowance 
of our predecessors, are proved to have used it. 


Furthermore, it has come to our ears that in those parts no one attains to any sacred order without the 
giving of a consideration. If this, is so, I say with tears, I declare with groans, that, when the priestly order 
has fallen inwardly, neither will it stand long outwardly. For we know from the Gospel what our Redeemer 
in person did; how He went into the temple, and overthrew the seats of them that sold doves (Matth. xxi. 
12). For to sell doves is to receive a temporal consideration for the Holy Spirit, whom, being 
consubstantial with Himself, Almighty God gives to men through imposition of hands. And what follows 
from this evil, as I have said before, is intimated; for the seats of those who presumed to sell doves in the 
temple of God fell by the judgment of God. And in truth this transgression is propagated with increase 
among subordinates. For one who attains to a sacred dignity tainted in the very root of his promotion is 
himself the more prepared to sell to others what he has bought. And where then is that which is written, 
Freely ye have received; freely give (Matth. x. 8)? And, since the simoniacal heresy was the first to arise 
against holy Church, why is it not considered, why is it not seen, that whosoever ordains any one for a 
price in promoting him causes him to become a heretic? Seeing, then, that the holy universal Church 
utterly condemns this most atrocious wickedness, we exhort your Fraternity in all ways to repress, with 
all the urgency of your solicitude, this so detestable and so huge a sin in all places that are under you. For, 
if we shall perceive anything of the kind to be done henceforth, we will correct it, not with words, but with 
canonical punishment; and we shall begin to have a different opinion of you; which ought not so to be. 


Further, your Fraternity knows that formerly the pallium was not given except for a consideration 
received. But, since this was incongruous, we held a council before the body of the blessed Peter, Prince 
of the apostles, and forbade under a strict interdiction the receiving of anything, as well for this as for 
ordinations. 


It is your duty then, that neither for a consideration, nor for favour or the solicitation of certain persons, 
you consent to any persons being advanced to sacred orders. For it is a grave sin, as we have said, and we 
cannot suffer it to continue without reproof. 


I delayed receiving the above named Andrew, our brother and fellow-bishop, because by the report of our 
brother and fellow-bishop Secundinus we learnt that he had forged letters, as to himself from us, in the 
proceedings against John of Larissa . And, unless your goodness had induced us, we would on no account 
have received him. Given the 15th day of the month of August, Indiction 13. 


EPISTLE LVII 
TO ALL THE BISHOPS THROUGHOUT HELLADIA 


Gregory to all bishops constituted in the province of Helladia. 


I return thanks with you, dearest brethren, to Almighty God, who has caused the hidden sore which the 
ancient enemy had introduced to come to the knowledge of all, and has cut it away by a wholesome 
incision from the body of His Church. Herein we have cause both to rejoice and to mourn; to rejoice, that 
is, for the correction of a crime, but to mourn for the fall of a brother. But, since for the most part the fall 
of one is wont to be the safeguard of another, whosoever fears to fall, let him give heed to this, that he 
afford no way of approach to the enemy, nor think that deeds done lie hidden. For the Truth proclaims, 
There is nothing hidden that shall not be revealed (Matth. x. 26). For this voice is already the herald of our 
doings, and He himself, being witness, brings in all ways to public view what is done in secret. And who 
may strive to hide his deeds before Him Who is both their witness and their judge? But, since sometimes, 
when one thing is attended to, another is not guarded against, it behoves every one to be watchful against 
all the snares of the enemy, lest, while he conquers in one point he be vanquished in another. For an 
earthly enemy too, when he desires to invade fortified places, thus employs the art of warfare. For indeed 
he lays ambushes latently; but shews himself as though entirely bent on the storming of one place, so 
that, while there is a running together for defence of that place where the danger is imminent, other 
places about which there is no suspicion may be taken. And the result is, that he who, when perceived, 
was repulsed by the valour of his opponent, obtains by stealth what he could not obtain by fighting. But, 
since in all these things there is need of the aid of divine protection, let every one of us cry to the Lord 
with the voice of the heart, saying, Lord, remove not Thy help far from me; Look Thou to my defence (Ps. 
xxi. 20) . For it is manifest that, unless He Himself should help, and defend those who cry to Him, our 
enemy cannot be vanquished. 


Furthermore, know ye that, having received the letter of your Charity through Andrew our brother and 
fellow-bishop, we have transmitted the pallium to John our brother, the bishop of the Corinthians; whom it 
is by all means fitting that you should obey, especially as the order of ancient custom claims this, and his 
good qualities, to which you yourselves bear testimony, invite it. For from the account given me by certain 
persons I have learnt that in those parts no one attains to any sacred order without the giving of a 
consideration. If this is so, I say with tears, I declare with groans, that, when the priestly order has fallen 
inwardly, neither will it be able to stand long outwardly. For we know from the Gospel what our Redeemer 
did in person; how He went into the temple, and overthrew the seats of them that sold doves. For in truth 
to sell doves is to receive a temporal consideration for the Holy Spirit, whom, being consubstantial with 
Himself, Almighty God gives to men through imposition of hands. And, as I have said before, what follows 
from this evil is intimated; for the seats of them that presumed to sell doves in the temple of God fell by 
God’s judgment. And in truth this transgression is propagated with increase among subordinates. For he 
who is advanced to a sacred order already tainted in the very root of his promotion is himself more 
prepared to sell to others what he has bought. And where is that which is written, Freely ye have 
received; freely give (Matth. x. 8)? And, since the simoniacal heresy was the first to arise against the holy 
Church, why is it not considered, why is it not seen, that whosoever ordains any one for a price in 
promoting him causes him to become a heretic? And so we exhort that none of you suffer this to be done 
any more; or dare to promote any to sacred orders for the favour or supplication of any person, except 
such a one as the character of his life and actions has shewn to be worthy. For, if we should perceive the 
contrary in future, know ye that it will be repressed with strict and canonical punishment. Given on the 
15th day of the month of August, Indiction 13. 


Book VI 


EPISTLE I 


TO MARINIANUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Marinianus, Bishop of Ravenna. 


As unjust demands should not be conceded, so the petition of such as desire what is lawful ought not to be 
set aside. Now your Fraternity’s presbyters, deacons and clergy have presented to us a petition 
complaining that the late John, your predecessor, made a will burdening his Church with various bequests. 
And they have petitioned that these, which are to the detriment of his Church, should under no excuse be 
paid, as being prohibited by law. And although, heredity and succession having been by him renounced, 
no reason binds thee to satisfy any such claims, nevertheless we hereby exhort thee over and above that 
with regard to such bequests as he has made, contrary to the ordinances of the laws, of property 
belonging to his Church, or acquired by him in his episcopate, your Fraternity neither lend your authority 
nor on any account consent to them. But, if he has wished or directed anything to be done with regard to 
his private property which he had before his episcopate, and which he had not previously bestowed upon 
his Church, it is necessary that this disposition should be held valid in all respects, and that no one of the 
ecclesiastics should attempt against reason on any pretext to set it aside. 


But, inasmuch as during his life he often begged of us that we should confirm by our authority what he 
had conferred on the monastery which he had himself constructed near the church of Saint Apollinaris, 
and we promised to do this, we hold it needful to exhort your Fraternity to suffer nothing of what he has 
there conferred and constituted to be diminished, but to see to all being preserved and firmly established. 
Since, then, he is known to have made mention of this monastery, and of the property conferred on it, in 
the will which he made, you must know that we have not confirmed this part of it by reason of our 
following his last wishes, but because, as we have said, we promised it to him when he was alive. Let your 
Fraternity, therefore, make haste so carefully to accomplish all these things that both what was by him 
constituted and by us confirmed in the above-named monastery may be maintained, and what he has by 
will directed to be given or done to the detriment of his Church may have no validity, seeing that the law 
forbids it. 


EPISTLE II 


TO THE CLERGY AND PEOPLE OF RAVENNA 
Gregory to the clergy and people of the Church of Ravenna. 


We have been informed that certain men, instigated by the malignant spirit, have wished to corrupt your 
minds by false speech with regard to the reputation of our brother and fellow-bishop Marinianus ; saying 
that this our brother venerates the holy synod of Chalcedon less than becomes him . On this head both he 
himself in person will satisfy you all of the integrity of his faith, and we fully testify that, having been 
nursed from his cradle in the bosom of the holy Universal Church, he has held the right preaching of the 
faith with the attestation of his life. For he venerates the holy Nicene synod in which Arius, the 
Constantinopolitan, in which Macedonius, the first Ephesine, in which Nestorius, and the holy 
Chalcedonian, in which Dioscorus and Eutyches were condemned. And if any one presumes ever to speak 
anything against the faith of these four synods and against the tome and definition of pope Leo of holy 
memory, let him be anathema. Accordingly, receiving the fullest satisfaction, love ye your pastor in entire 
charity with a pure heart, that the intercession of the same your pastor, poured out purely before God, 
may avail to your profit. 


EPISTLE III 
TO MAXIMUS OF SALONA 


Gregory to Maximus, pretender to the Church of Salona . 


As often as anything is said to have been done contrary to ecclesiastical discipline, we dare not leave it 
unexamined, lest we should be guilty before God for connivance. Now it has come to our ears that thou 
wast ordained by means of simoniacal heresy. Nay and many other things have been said of thee here, 
whereof there was one especially on account of which we held it needful to prohibit thee urgently by 
letter from celebrating the solemnities of mass until we might ascertain the state of the case more 


certainly. Wherefore, lest the children of the Church should be too long without a shepherd, and lest, in 
case of these things which are said remaining unexamined, vice of this nature should extend itself to 
many, we exhort thee to make haste to come to us, laying aside all excuses, to the end that with due 
regard to justice we may be able to gain knowledge of these things, and terminate them according to the 
canonical institutes, Christ shewing us the way. But do thou so act that there be no more of these 
successive delays of thy coming, lest thy very absence point thee out as the more obnoxious to these 
charges against thee, and lest we should be thus compelled to pass in council a harder sentence on thee, 
not only for thy alleged crimes from which thou evadest purging thyself, but also for the fault of 
disobedience, to wit as one that is contumacious. 


EPISTLE V 


TO QUEEN BRUNICHILD 


Gregory to Brunichild, Queen of the Franks . 


The laudable and God-pleasing goodness of your Excellence is manifested both by your government of 
your kingdom and by your education of your son . To him you have not only with provident solicitude 
conserved intact the glory of temporal things, but have also seen to the rewards of eternal life, having 
planted his mind in the root of the true faith with maternal, as became you, and laudable care of his 
education. Whence not undeservedly it ensues that he should surpass all the kingdoms of the nations , in 
that he both worships purely and confesses truly the Creator of these nations. But that faith may shine 
forth in him the more laudably in his works, let the words of your exhortation kindle him, to the end that, 
as royal power shews him lofty among men, so goodness of conduct may make him great before God. 


Now inasmuch as past experience in many instances gives us confidence in the Christianity of your 
Excellence, we beg of you, for the love of Peter, Prince of the apostles, whom we know that you love with 
your whole heart, that you would cherish with the aid of your patronage our most beloved son the 
presbyter Candidus , who is the bearer of these presents, together with the little patrimony for the 
government of which we have sent him, to the end that, strengthened by the favour of your support, he 
may be able both to manage profitably this little patrimony, which is evidently beneficial towards the 
expenses of the poor, and also to recover into the possession of this little patrimony anything that may 
have been taken away from it. For it is not without increase of your praise that after so long a time a man 
belonging to Church has been sent for the management of this patrimony. Let your Excellency, then, deign 
so willingly to give your attention to what we request of you that the blessed Peter, Prince of the apostles, 
to whom the power of binding and loosing has been given by the Lord Jesus Christ, may both grant to your 
Excellence to rejoice here in your offspring, and after courses of many years cause you to be found, 
absolved from all ills before the face of the eternal Judge. 


EPISTLE VI 
TO KING CHILDEBERT 


Gregory to Childebert, King of the Franks . 


As much as royal dignity is above that of other men, so much in truth does the high position of your 
kingdom excel that of the kingdoms of other nations. And yet to be a king is not extraordinary, there being 
others also; but to be a Catholic, which others are not counted worthy to be, this is enough. For as the 
splendour of a great lamp shines by the clearness of its light in the darkness of earth’s night, so the clear 
light of your faith glitters and flashes amid the dark perfidy of other nations. Whatever the other kings 
glory in having you have. But they are in this regard exceedingly surpassed, because they have not the 
chief good thing which you have. In order, then, that they may be overcome in action as well as in faith, let 
your Excellence always shew yourself kind to your subjects. And, if there are any things such as to offend 
your mind, punish them not without enquiry. For then you will the more please the King of kings, that is 
the Almighty Lord, if, restraining your power, you feel that you may not do all that you can. 


Now that you keep purity of faith both in mind and deed, the love that is in you of the blessed Peter, 
Prince of the apostles, evidently shews, whose property has been so far well governed and preserved 
under the sway of your supremacy. But since Dynamius the Patrician, who on our recommendation looked 
after this property, is not able, as we have learnt, to govern it now, lest the little patrimony which is in 
your parts should be ruined from neglect, we have therefore sent the bearer of these presents, our most 
beloved son the presbyter Candidus to govern it, whom we commend in all respects to your Excellency, 
greeting you in the first place with paternal charity, with the request that, if by any chance any wrong has 
been done there, or if the property of the same little patrimony is detained by any one, the matter may be 
set right, and what has been alienated may be restored to its original ownership; that so your equity, as 
well as your faith, may shine forth to all nations, which will be something very glorious and laudable. 


Moreover we have sent to your Excellency Saint Peter’s keys, containing a portion of his chains, to protect 
you from all evils, when hung on your neck . 


EPISTLE VII 


TO CANDIDUS, PRESBYTER 
Gregory to Candidus, Presbyter, going to the patrimony of Gaul. 


Now that thou art proceeding, with the help of our Lord God Jesus Christ, to the government of the 
patrimony that is in Gaul, we desire thy Love to procure with the money thou mayest receive clothing for 
the poor, or English boys of about seventeen or eighteen years of age, who may profit by being given to 
God in monasteries, that so the money of Gaul, which cannot be spent in our country , may be expended 
profitably in its own locality. Further, if you should succeed in getting anything from the moneys accruing 
to revenue which are called ablatae , from this too we desire thee to procure clothing for the poor, or, as 
we have before said, boys who may profit in the service of Almighty God. But, since such as can be found 
there are pagans, I desire that a presbyter be sent hither with them to provide against the case of any 
sickness occurring on the way, that he may baptize those whom he sees to be about to die. Wherefore let 
your Love so proceed as to lose no time in accomplishing these things diligently. 


EPISTLE VII 
TO THE BISHOPS OF EPIRUS 


Gregory to Theodorus, Demetrius, Philip, Zeno, and Alcissonus, Bishops of Epirus. 


The notification of your letters, most dear brethren, has made known to us that our brother Andrew has, 
by the favour of God, been solemnly ordained bishop of the city of Nicopolis. And, since you signify that 
his consecration has taken place with the assent of the clergy and provincials, we rejoice; and we pray 
that the good which you testify of him may remain in him, and by the co-operation of God’s grace receive 
increase, since the goodness of prelates is the safety of their subordinates. It is your duty then to make 
haste studiously to imitate what you show by your praises to be pleasing to you in his person. For it is 
faulty before men and penal before God for any one to be unwilling to imitate the good that pleases him. 
Wherefore let your obedience supply credit to your testimony. Let no one gainsay him in what, with 
preservation of integrity, he may enjoin for the common profit of the Church. Let each one of you willingly 
exhibit his devotion that, while there is among you priestly concord pleasing to God and constant, no ill 
feeling may avail to loose you from the bond of mutual charity, or difference disturb you. For neither will 
there be access to your hearts for the crafty foe, since he knows that he can in no degree be admitted or 
received, where sincere charity finds place. 


Moreover be ye attentive, most dear brethren, and bestow on the flock committed to you the vigilance 
which ye have taken upon yourselves, and which ye owe; meet the frauds of the enemy by attention and 
prayer. Surrender with uncontaminated faith to our God the people over which ye are, that your priestly 
office may avail you not for a penalty but for a crown before the sight of the eternal Judge. 


Know ye then that we have sent a pallium to the above-written Andrew our brother and fellow-bishop, and 
have granted him all the privileges which our predecessors conferred on his predecessors. 


Furthermore, it has come to our ears that sacred orders in your parts are conferred for a consideration 
given. And, if this is so, I say it with tears, I declare it with groans, &c. [See Lib. V. Ep. 53, to “become a 
heretic”] . On this account I admonish and conjure you to be altogether attentive to this, that no giving of 
a consideration, no favour, no supplication of any persons whatsoever, put in any claim in regard to sacred 
orders, but that one be promoted to this office whom gravity of manners and behaviour commends. For if, 
as we do not believe will be the case, we should perceive anything of the kind to be done, we will correct 
it, as is fit, with canonical severity. Now may Almighty God, who orders all things wonderfully by the 
power of His wisdom, and guards what He has ordered, grant unto you both to will and to do what He 
commands. 


EPISTLE IX 


TO DONUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Donus, Bishop of Messana (Messene). 


Moved by the benevolence of the Apostolic See, and by the order of ancient custom, we have thought fit to 
grant to thee, who art known to have undertaken the office of government in the Church of Messana, the 
use of the pallium; to wit, at such times and in such manner as we dispute not that thy predecessor used 
it; at the same time warning thee that, as thou rejoicest in having received from us a decoration of this 
kind to the honour of thy priestly office, so also thou strive, by probity of manners and deeds, to adorn, to 
the glory of Christ, the office which thou hast undertaken under our authority. For so wilt thou be 
conspicuous for decorations mutually answering to each other, if with such an habiliment of the body as 
this all good qualities of thy soul also agree. For all the privileges which are known to have been granted 
of old to thy Church we confirm by our authority, and decree that they shall continue inviolate. 


EPISTLE XII 
TO MONTANA AND THOMAS 


Gregory to Montana, &c. 


Since our Redeemer, the Maker of every creature, vouchsafed to assume human flesh for this end, that, 
the chain of slavery wherewith we were held being broken by the grace of His Divinity, He might restore 
us to pristine liberty, it is a salutary deed if men whom nature originally produced free, and whom the law 
of nations has subjected to the yoke of slavery, be restored by the benefit of manumission to the liberty in 
which they were born. And so, moved by loving-kindness and by consideration of this case, we make you, 
Montana and Thomas, servants of the holy Roman Church which with the help of God we serve, free from 
this day, and Roman citizens, and we release to you all your private property. 


And, inasmuch as thou, Montana, declarest that thou hast applied thy mind to monastic profession, we 
therefore this day give and grant to thee two unciae, which the presbyter Gaudiosus by the disposition of 
his last will is known to have left to thee in the way of institution , provided that all go in all respects to 
the advantage of the monastery of Saint Laurence, over which the abbess Constantina presides, and in 
which by the mercy of God thou art about to make profession. But, if it should appear that thou hast in 
any way concealed any part of the property left by the above-written Gaudiosus, the whole of this must 
undoubtedly be transferred to the possession of our Church. 


Moreover to thee, Thomas above-written, whom for enhancement of thy freedom we desire also to serve 
among the notaries, we in like manner this day give and grant by this writ of manumission the five unciae 
which the aforesaid presbyter Gaudiosus by his last will left to thee under the title of inheritance, together 
with the dowry which he had bestowed upon thy mother; to wit with this annexed law and condition, that, 
in case of thy dying without legitimate children, that is children born in lawful wedlock, all that we have 
granted thee shall revert without any diminution to the possession of the holy Roman Church. But, if thou 
shouldest have children both in wedlock, as we have said, and recognized by the law, and shouldest leave 
them surviving thee, then we appoint thee to remain master of this same property without any condition, 
and give thee full power to make a will with respect to it. These things, then, which we have appointed 
and granted by this charter of manumission, know ye that we and our successors will observe without any 
demur. For the rule of justice and reason suggests that one who desires his own orders to be observed by 
his successors should undoubtedly keep to the will and ordinances of his predecessor. This writ of 
manumission we have dictated to the notary Paterius to be put in writing, and for the fullest security have 
subscribed it with our own hand, together with three chief presbyters and three deacons, and have 
delivered it to you. 


Done in the city of Rome. 


EPISTLE XIV 
TO THE COUNT NARSES 


Gregory to Narses, &c. 


Your Charity, being anxious to learn our opinion, has been at the pains of writing to us to ask what we 
think of the book against the presbyter Athanasius which was sent to us. Having thoroughly perused some 
parts of it, we find that he has fallen into the dogma of Manichaeus. But he who has noted some places as 
heretical by a mark set against them slips also himself into Pelagian heresy; for he has marked certain 
places as heretical which are catholicly expressed and entirely orthodox. For when this is written; that 
when Adam sinned his soul died, the writer shews afterwards how it is said to have died, namely that it 
lost the blessedness of its condition. Whosoever denies this is not a Catholic. For God had said, In the hour 
ye eat thereof, in death ye shall die (Gen. ii. 17). When, therefore, Adam ate of the forbidden tree, we 
know that he did not die in the body, seeing that after this he begat children and lived many years. If, 
then, he did not die in the soul, the impious conclusion follows that He himself lied who foretold that in 
the day that he sinned he should die. But it is to be understood that death takes place in two ways; either 
from ceasing to live, or with respect to the mode of living. When, then, man’s soul is said to have died in 
the eating of the forbidden thing, it is meant, not in the sense of ceasing to live, but with regard to the 
mode of living;—that he should live afterwards in pain who had been created to live happily in joy . He, 
then, who has marked this passage in the book sent to me by my brother the bishop John as heretical is a 
Pelagian; for his view is evidently that of Pelagius, which the apostle Paul plainly confutes in his epistles. 
The particular passages in his epistle I need not quote, as I write to one who knows. But Pelagius, who 
was condemned in the Ephesine synod, maintained this view with the intention of shewing that we were 
redeemed by Christ unreally. For, if we did not through Adam die in the soul, we were redeemed unreally, 
which it were impious to say. Further, having examined the acts of the synod of Ephesus, we find nothing 
at all about Adelphius and Sava, and the others who are said to have been condemned there, and we think 
that, as the synod of Chalcedon was in one place falsified by the Constantinopolitan Church, so something 
of the kind has been done with regard to the synod of Ephesus. Wherefore let your Charity make a 
thorough search for old copies of the acts of this synod, and thus see whether anything of the kind is 


found there, and send such copy as you may find to me, which I will return as soon as I have read it. For 
recent copies are not entirely to be trusted; and it is for this reason that I have been in doubt, and have 
not wished as yet to reply in this case to my aforesaid brother the bishop John. Further, the Roman copies 
are much more correct than the Greek ones, since, as we have not your cleverness, so neither have we 
any impostures. 


Now concerning the presbyter John, know that his case has been decided in synod, whereby I have clearly 
ascertained that his adversaries have wished and long endeavoured to make him out a heretic, but have 
entirely failed. 


Salute in my name your friends, who are ours: ours also, who are yours, salute you heartily through me. 
May Almighty God protect thee with His hand in the midst of so many thorns, that thou mayest, unhurt, 
gather those flowers which the Lord hath chosen. 


EPISTLE XV 
TO JOHN, BISHOP 


Gregory to John, Bishop of Constantinople. 


As the pravity of heretics is to be repressed by the zeal of a right faith, so the integrity of a true 
confession is to be embraced. For, if one who declares himself sound in the faith is scorned, the faith of all 
is brought into doubt, and fatal errors are generated from inconsiderate strictness. And hence not only 
are wandering sheep not recalled to their Lord’s folds, but even those that are within them are exposed to 
be cruelly torn by the teeth of wild beasts. Let us then fully consider this, most dear brother, and not 
suffer any one who truly professes the catholic faith to be distressed under pretext of heresy, nor (which 
God forbid) allow heresy to grow the more under shew of correcting it. 


But we have wondered much why those who were deputed by you as judges in a matter of faith against 
John, presbyter of the church of Chalcedon, believed report, disregarding truth, and would not believe 
him when he distinct professed his faith; especially as his accusers, when asked what was the heresy of 
the Marcionists which they spoke of, and on the ground of which they endeavoured to make him out 
guilty, replied by a plain confession that they did not know. From which circumstance it evidently comes 
out that, without regard to God, not justly, but against their own souls, they were desirous only of injuring 
him personally of their own mere will. We therefore, after Council held (as the tenor of the proceedings 
before us shews), having thoroughly examined and considered all that was necessary. inasmuch as we 
have been unable to find the aforesaid presbyter in any respect guilty, and especially as the plea which he 
delivered to the judges delegated by you is in entire accordance with the integrity of a right faith, we I say 
on this account, disapproving the sentence of the said judges, through the revealing grace of Christ our 
God and Redeemer, pronounce him by our definite sentence catholic and free from all charge of heresy. 
Seeing, then, that we have sent him back to your Holiness, it is for you to receive him with the kindness 
which you shew to all, and bestow on him your priestly charity, and defend him from all molestation, nor 
allow any one to busy himself in causing him trouble: but, as you defend others from oppression, so from 
him ought you not to withhold your succour. 


EPISTLE XVI 


TO MAURICIUS, AUGUSTUS 
Gregory to Mauricius, &c. 


Seeing that in you, most Christian of princes, uncorrupt soundness of faith shines as a beam sent down 
from heaven, and that it is known to all that your Serenity embraces fervently and loves with entire 
devotion of heart the pure profession in which by God’s favour you are powerful, we have perceived it to 
be very necessary to make request for those whom one and the same faith enlightens, to the end that the 
Piety of our lords may protect them with its favour, and defend them from all molestation. When certain 
men scorn the confession of faith of such persons they are shewn to contradict the true faith. For, since 
the Apostle declares that confession of the mouth is made unto salvation, he who will not consent to 
believe a right profession accuses himself in rejecting others (Rom. x. 10). 


Now all the proceedings against John, presbyter of the church of Chalcedon, having been read in council 
and considered in order, we have found that he has suffered the greater injustice in that, when he 
declared and shewed himself to be a Catholic, it was not his guilt, but an uncertain accusation of long 
standing, that crushed him; and this to such an extent that his accusers declared in their open reply that 
they did not know the heresy of the Marcionists which they referred to. And, whereas they ought 
therefore to have been rejected from the very beginning of the trial, they were allowed, vague as they 
were, to remain in court for his accusation. But, lest at any rate alleged report might injure him, he 
produced a written confession of his faith with the purpose of shewing evidently that he was a professor 
and follower of the right faith. But this the judges deputed by the most holy John, our brother and fellow- 


bishop, unjustly and unreasonably disregarded; and so, in doing all they could to put him down, shewed 
themselves more to blame than he. For no one doubts that it is unfaithfulness not to have faith in the 
faithful. Seeing then that, everything having been thoroughly enquired into and considered, the decision 
of the holy Council with me, by the revealing grace of Divine power, has declared the above-written John 
the presbyter to be a Catholic, and that no spot of heretical pravity has been found in him, I entreat that 
the pious protection of your Serenity may order him to be kept unharmed from all annoyance, nor allow a 
professor of the catholic faith to suffer any molestation. For not to believe one who professes truly is not 
to purge heresy, but to make it. If this should be allowed, occasion of infidelity will arise, and people will 
themselves incur the guilt which they would correct unwarily. 


These things therefore let the most Serene lord with pious precaution consider, and, as I have already 
requested, with profuse entreaties I again implore, that he allow not an innocent man to be afflicted anew 
as though he were guilty; to the end that Almighty God, who sees your Clemency love and defend the 
purity of catholic rectitude, may cause you both to rule over a pacified republic with your foes subdued, 
and to reign with His saints in life eternal. 


EPISTLE XVII 
TO THEOTISTUS 


Gregory to Theotistus, kinsman of the Emperor. 


We know that the Christianity of your Excellency is always intent on good works and therefore we provide 
for you occasions for reaping reward, which you are certain to be glad of, so that we by so providing may 
have a share in your merits. 


We therefore inform you that John the presbyter, the bearer of these presents, has come out free from 
those by whom he had been accused. For having, according to his request held a council, and subjected 
his faith to a subtle scrutiny, we found him guiltless of any wrong confession. And, inasmuch as he 
appeared to be, by the mercy of God, a professor and follower of the right faith, we absolved him by our 
definite sentence; especially as his accusers professed that they did not know what the heresy of the 
Marcionists, which they spoke of, was. On this account, saluting you with paternal affection, we request 
you to protect him with the grace of your favour. And, lest any one hereafter should be disposed to afflict 
him to no purpose, or in any way to cause him annoyance in this matter, let the advocacy of your 
Excellency so protest and defend him—and this the more instantly in consideration of your own reward— 
that no unjust affliction may any more consume him, and that the Creator and Redeemer of the human 
race, whom you worship with a sincere confession, may recompense your action in this behalf among your 
many good works. The month of October. Indiction 14. 


EPISTLE XVIII 
TO JOHN, BISHOP 


Gregory to John, Bishop of Syracuse. 


Moved by the benevolence of the Apostolic See and by the order of ancient custom, we have thought fit to 
grant to thy Fraternity, who art known to have received the office of government in the Church of 
Syracuse, the use of the pallium; that is, at such times and in such manner as thou knowest without doubt 
that it was used by thy predecessor; nevertheless admonishing thee that, as thou rejoicest in having 
received from us the use of this decoration for the honour of thy priestly office, so also by probity of 
manners and deeds thou strive to adorn the office thou hast received unto our glory in Christ. For thus 
wilt thou be conspicuous for decorations mutually answering to each other, if with this habit for the body 
the excellence also of thy mind agrees. 


For all privileges which are known to have been granted formerly to thy Church we confirm by our 
authority, and decree that they shall remain inviolate. 


EPISTLE XXII 


TO PETER, BISHOP 


Gregory to Peter, Bishop of Aleria in Corsica. 


Inasmuch as in the isle of Corsica, at the place Nigeunum, in the possession which is called Cellas Cupias 
belonging to the holy Roman Church, which by the providence of God we serve, we have ordered to be 
founded a basilica, with a baptistery , to the honour of the blessed Peter, Prince of the apostles, and of 
Laurentius the martyr, we therefore hereby exhort thy Fraternity to proceed at once to the aforesaid 
place, and with observance of the venerable solemnities of dedication to consecrate solemnly the 
aforesaid church and baptistery. Deposit also reverently the holy relics (sanctuaria) which you have 


What, however, must be allowed not merely vain, but likewise dangerous, is this: they feign a second God, 
beside the Creator; they affirm that Christ was not in the substance of flesh; they say there is to be no 
resurrection of the flesh. 


CHAPTER VI 


CERDO, MARCION, LUCAN, APELLES 


To this is added one Cerdo. He introduces two first causes, that is, two Gods—one good, the other cruel: 
the good being the superior; the latter, the cruel one, being the creator of the world. He repudiates the 
prophecies and the Law; renounces God the Creator; maintains that Christ who came was the Son of the 
superior God; affirms that He was not in the substance of flesh; states Him to have been only in a 
phantasmal shape, to have not really suffered, but undergone a quasipassion, and not to have been born 
of a virgin, nay, really not to have been born at all. A resurrection of the soul merely does he approve, 
denying that of the body. The Gospel of Luke alone, and that not entire, does he receive. Of the Apostle 
Paul he takes neither all the epistles, nor in their integrity. The Acts of the Apostles and the Apocalypse he 
rejects as false. 


After him emerged a disciple of his, one Marcion by name, a native of Pontus, son of a bishop, 
excommunicated because of a rape committed on a certain virgin. He, starting from the fact that it is said, 
“Every good tree beareth good fruit, but an evil evil,” attempted to approve the heresy of Cerdo; so that 
his assertions are identical with those of the former heretic before him. 


After him arose one Lucan by name, a follower and disciple of Marcion. He, too, wading through the same 
kinds of blasphemy, teaches the same as Marcion and Cerdo had taught. 


Close on their heels follows Apelles, a disciple of Marcion, who after lapsing, into his own carnality, was 
severed from Marcion. He introduces one God in the infinite upper regions, and states that He made many 
powers and angels; beside Him, withal, another Virtue, which he affirms to be called Lord, but represents 
as an angel. By him he will have it appear that the world was originated in imitation of a superior world. 
With this lower world he mingled throughout (a principle of) repentance, because he had not made it so 
perfectly as that superior world had been originated. The Law and the prophets he repudiates. Christ he 
neither, like Marcion, affirms to have been in a phantasmal shape, nor yet in substance of a true body, as 
the Gospel teaches; but says, because He descended from the upper regions, that in the course of His 
descent He wove together for Himself a starry and airy flesh; and, in His resurrection, restored, in the 
course of His ascent, to the several individual elements whatever had been borrowed in His descent: and 
thus—the several parts of His body dispersed—He reinstated in heaven His spirit only. This man denies 
the resurrection of the flesh. He uses, too, one only apostle; but that is Marcion’s, that is, a mutilated one. 
He teaches the salvation of souls alone. He has, besides, private but extraordinary lections of his own, 
which he calls “Manifestations” of one Philumene, a girl whom he follows as a prophetess. He has, 
besides, his own books, which he has entitled books of Syllogisms, in which he seeks to prove that 
whatever Moses has written about God is not true, but is false. 


CHAPTER VII 


TATIAN, CATAPHRYGIANS, CATAPROCLANS, CATAESCHINETANS 


To all these heretics is added one Tatian, a brother-heretic. This man was Justin Martyr’s disciple. After 
Justin’s death he began to cherish different opinions from his. For he wholly savours of Valentinus; adding 
this, that Adam cannot even attain salvation: as if, when the branches become salvable, the root were not! 


Other heretics swell the list who are called Cataphrygians, but their teaching is not uniform. For there are 
(of them) some who are called Cataproclans; there are others who are termed Cataeschinetans. These 
have a blasphemy common, and a blasphemy not common, but peculiar and special. The common 
blasphemy lies in their saying that the Holy Spirit was in the apostles indeed, the Paraclete was not; and 
in their saying that the Paraclete has spoken in Montanus more things than Christ brought forward into 
(the compass of) the Gospel, and not merely more, but likewise better and greater. But the particular one 
they who follow AEschines have; this, namely, whereby they add this, that they affirm Christ to be Himself 
Son and Father. 


CHAPTER VIII 
BLASTUS, TWO THEODOTIT, PRAXEAS 


In addition to all these, there is likewise Blastus, who would latently introduce Judaism. For he says the 
passover is not to be kept otherwise than according to the law of Moses, on the fourteenth of the month. 
But who would fail to see that evangelical grace is escheated if he recalls Christ to the Law? 


Add to these Theodotus the Byzantine, who, after being apprehended for Christ’s Name, and apostatizing, 


received. 


EPISTLE XXIV 


TO MARINIANUS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Marinianus, Bishop of Ravenna. 


We have received by the deacon Virgilius the letter of your Fraternity, in which you inform us that certain 
of the clergy and people have cried out that it is contrary to the laws and canons that the cause between 
your Church and the abbot Claudius should be examined and decided here. But, had they paid attention to 
ecclesiastical order and to the persons between whom the case is pending, they would by all means have 
abstained from needless complaint; especially as the cause could not be pleaded there, where the 
aforesaid abbot has complained of having endured injustice from your predecessor and of still suffering 
from it. For the objection might perhaps have been made if he had not appealed to a superior authority, 
and sought to have the rights of his case determined before it. Nay, but dost thou not thyself know that 
the case which arose on the part of the presbyter John against John of Constantinople, our brother and 
fellow-bishop, came before the Apostolic See, and was decided by our sentence? If, then, a cause was 
brought under our cognizance from that city where the prince is, how much more should an affair 
between you have the truth about it ascertained and be terminated here? But as for you, let not the words 
of foolish men there move you, and believe not that through us any detriment to your Church is caused. 
For, if you will enquire of the servant of God Secundinus your deacon and of Castorius our notary, you will 
learn from them how your predecessor had already desired to arrange this case. But your Fraternity has 
done wisely in sending persons hither for this business, and in not listening to vain words. Now we trust in 
Almighty God that this cause may be terminated in a way well-pleasing to God, so that no room may be 
left for renewed complaint and that neither party may be aggrieved unjustly. The sword which our most 
beloved son Peter, then deacon and guardian (defensor) in your parts, had left for us with your 
predecessor, please to send to us by the servant of God Secundinus, and Castorius the notary, the bearers 
of these presents. 


EPISTLE XXV 


TO MAXIMUS OF SALONA 
Gregory to Maximus, intruder in the Church of Salona . 


While, seeking this or that excuse, thou deferrest obedience to our letters, while thou puttest off coming 
to us for ascertainment of the truth after being so often admonished, thou lendest credibility all the more 
to what is alleged against thee; and, even though there had been nothing else to go against thee and do 
thee harm, thy delay alone would render thee culpable and accuse thee. Humble thyself at length, and 
submit thyself to obedience, and make haste to come to us without any excuses, that, the truth being 
investigated and ascertained, in the fear of God, whatever may be fair and canonical may be decided. For 
be assured that we will observe towards thee justice and the ordinances of the canons, and, by the 
revelation of God, who is the Author of truth, will terminate thy cause agreeably to justice. For, as to thy 
demand that we should send some one to your city, in whose presence there might be proof of the things 
alleged, this would be in some degree excusable, if reason ever imposed on the accused the necessity of 
proof. But, inasmuch as this burden lies not on thee but on thine accusers, do not thou hesitate to come to 
us, as we have before said, putting it off no longer; and either thine accuser will be present without delay 
to support with suitable proof what has been alleged as to simoniacal heresy or other things; or certainly, 
as far as regards a sound settlement of this business, a just dealing with it will, through the intervention 
of Peter, Prince of the apostles, ensue; that so no guiltiness may confound us before God for any 
connivance, now that these things have come to our knowledge. But, as to thy allegation that our most 
serene lords have ordered cognizance of the matter to be taken in your city, we indeed have received no 
other commands of theirs on the subject except that thou wert to come to us. But, even if by chance, 
occupied as they are by many thoughts and anxieties for the good of their republic which by the divine 
bounty has been granted to them, this has been suggested to them, and a command has been 
surreptitiously elicited from them, yet, inasmuch as it is known to us and to all how our most pious lords 
love discipline, observe degrees, venerate the canons, and refrain from mixing themselves up in the 
causes of priests, we will still execute with instancy what is for the good both of their souls and of the 
republic, and what we are driven to by regard to the terrible and tremendous judgment. 


Cease then from all excuses, and delay not to appear here, that, fortified by investigation of the truth, we 
may at length bring thy cause to a termination. But, whereas we have been informed that thou art greatly 
afraid and altogether in trepidation lest we should avenge on thee the known fact of thy having forced thy 
way irregularly into the order of priesthood without our consent, this was indeed an intolerable 
misdemeanour: but, in accordance with the commands of our most serene lord the Emperor, we forgive 
thee this, provided that thou in no wise persist any longer in the error of thy contumacy; and we are by no 
means moved against thee on this account. But other things that have been reported to us we cannot 
suffer to pass without enquiry. 


Now inasmuch as we long ago sent thee a letter warning thee by no means to dare to celebrate the 
solemnities of mass till we should ascertain the will of the said our most serene lord, and as thou hast 
cunningly contrived that this letter should not come into thy hands, though thou nevertheless knewest in 
one way or another what its purport was, but hast refused to comply with it;—we therefore confirm what 
was before sent thee in writing, that thou must not dare to celebrate the solemnities of mass until all that 
has been alleged against thee has been thoroughly enquired into and sifted. And, if, with perverse daring, 
thou shouldest presume to celebrate, know that thou art not free from the former threat of interdiction 
from communion. For, even though there were no other transgressions, we deprive thee of the communion 
of the body and blood of the Lord for this sin of pride alone. Wherefore, shewing the obedience that 
becomes thee, make haste, as we have said, with all diligence to come to us; but so as to have a space of 
thirty days for preparing for thy journey; and so, laying aside all excuses, defer not thy appearance here. 


Moreover, if any occasion of hindering thy journey has arisen from the judges, or the military force, or the 
people, we acknowledge the skilfulness with which things are done. Do thou thyself, then, see what 
account of this obligation, thou canst render either to men here or to Almighty God in the future 
judgment, having by thy contempt provoked a strict sentence against thee. 


Furthermore, it has come to my knowledge that my brother and fellow-bishop Paulinus, and Honoratus, 
archdeacon of the Church of Salona , for having refused to give assent to thy presumption are suffering 
grievous molestation at thy hands, so as to have been constrained to give sureties to the end that may not 
be at liberty to leave the city or their own houses. If this is so, do thou on receipt of this present writing, 
returning at last, though late, to a sound mind, desist from molesting either of them, that they may have 
free license either to come to me if they wish, or to go anywhere else for their advantage. 


EPISTLE XXVI 
TO THE SALONITANS 


Gregory to his most beloved sons, the clergy and nobles dwelling at Salona . 


It has come to my ears, that certain men of perverse disposition, in order to poison your minds, beloved, 
have tried to insinuate to you that Iam moved by some grudge against Maximus, and that I am desiring to 
carry out not so much what is canonical as what anger dictates. But far, far be it from the priestly mind to 
be moved in any cause by private feeling. It is on the contrary as taking thought for you, beloved, and as 
fearing the judgment of Almighty God on my own soul, that I desire the case of this same Maximus to be 
thoroughly investigated, as to whether he is burdened by no such crimes as are a bar to ordination, and 
makes no attempt to attain to the priestly office through simoniacal heresy; that is by giving bribes to 
some of his electors. He will then be a free intercessor for you before the Lord, if he shall come to the 
place of intercession bound by no sins of his own. 


And yet his sin of pride is already manifestly shewn, in that, having been summoned to come to us, he 
resists under various excuses, shuns coming, is afraid to come. What then is he afraid of, if his conscience 
does not accuse him with respect to the things he is charged with? Lo, beloved, ye have now been long 
without a pastor, and may Almighty God make known to you how earnestly and from the bottom of my 
heart I sympathize with you in your destitution. For I hear what ravages are being made in the Lord’s 
flock. But, when there is no shepherd, who may watch against the wolves? Wherefore urge ye the 
aforesaid Maximus to come hither to us, to the end that we may confirm him if we are able to find him 
innocent; but, if the things that are said of him should turn out to be true, that you, beloved, may be no 
longer left destitute through the interposition of his person. 


For as to me, be assured that I am not moved against him by any grudge or any animosity of private 
feeling; but whatever may be canonical and just with the help of God I will determine. 


But I have been greatly astonished that among so many clergy and people of the Church of Salona hardly 
two in sacred orders have been found—to wit our brother and fellow-bishop Paulinus and my most beloved 
son Honoratus, archdeacon of the same Church—who refused to communicate with Maximus when he 
seized the priesthood, and who remembered that they were Christians. 


For you ought, most dear sons, to have considered your own orders, and recognized as rejected him whom 
the Apostolical See rejected, that he might first be purged, if he could be, from the charges brought 
against him, and that then your Love might communicate with him without being partakers in his liability. 
We however are bound to your Charity in the bowels of loving-kindness; and, since we have learnt that 
some of you were pressed by force to accept him and communicate with him, we implore Almighty God to 
absolve you from all guilt of your own sins and from all implication in the liability of others, and to give 
you the grace of His protection in the present life, and grant to us to rejoice for you in the eternal country. 


EPISTLE XXVII 
TO THE CLERGY AND PEOPLE OF JADERA 


Gregory to the presbyters, deacons, and clergy, nobles and people, dwelling at Jadera, and who have 
communicated with the prevaricator Maximus. 


It has come to my knowledge that some of you, deceived by ignorance or under compulsion, have 
communicated with those who, their fault as you know requiring it, have been deprived of communion by 
the Apostolic See, but that others, with wholesome discretion, have under the Lord’s protection abstained; 
and as much as I rejoice in those that have been constant so much do I groan for those who have gone 
astray, since they have partaken of the mysteries of holy communion, which have been granted to us by 
Divine loving-kindness for absolution, rather to the detriment of their souls. And because (as I pray 
Almighty God to make known to you) I earnestly and from the bottom of my heart sympathize will your 
Charity, I adjure and entreat you with fatherly affection, that every one of you abstain from unlawful 
communion, and altogether shun those whom the Apostolic See does not receive into the fellowship of its 
communion, lest any one should stand guilty in the sight of the eternal Judge from that whereby he might 
have been saved. 


Moreover I have discovered that certain men of perverse mind in your parts have tried to insinuate that I 
am moved against Maximus by some grudge, and that I desire to carry out not what is canonical, but what 
anger dictates. But far, far be this from the priestly mind, that it should be moved in any cause by private 
animosity. But as for me, it is as taking thought for the people dwelling in those parts and for my own soul, 
and as fearing the judgment of Almighty God, that I wish to have the cause of this Maximus enquired into, 
and, God shewing me the way, to decide canonically. Now, inasmuch as I have written to him frequently 
that he was not to celebrate the sacred solemnities of mass until I had been able to obtain knowledge of 
his case, he would in any case be deprived of communion; and now his sin of pride is openly shewn from 
this,—that, having (as I have said) been often admonished to come to us, under various excuses he 
refuses, he shuns, he fears coming. What then is he afraid of, if his conscience does not accuse him with 
regard to the things that have been said? Since then you know these things, now that you can make no 
excuse on the plea of ignorance, I beseech, I exhort, I warn you, that you altogether refrain from 
fellowship with forbidden communion, and that not one of you presume, against his own soul, to 
communicate with any priest who communicates with the above written Maximus. 


Since however I hear, as I have said before, that some of you fell in ignorance, and that some were even 
driven by force to communicate, I implore the Almighty Lord, that He would keep with His perpetual 
protection, and answer with His wished for bounty, those who have given no assent to this iniquity; and as 
to those whom either party spirit, or ignorance, or any other cause soever, has drawn into a fault, that He 
would absolve them from all guilt of their sins, and from all implication in the liability of others, and both 
give them all the grace of His protection in the present life, and grant to me to rejoice for them in the 
eternal country. Wherefore, that this intercession may avail for you with God our Saviour, do ye shew 
obedience to our exhortations for the weal of your souls, and receive the holy communion from those 
whom ye know to have abstained, and to abstain still, from communion with the aforesaid Maximus. 


EPISTLE XXIx 
TO MARINIANUS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Marinianus, Bishop of Ravenna . 


We wonder why the discernment of thy Fraternity should have been so changed in a short time that it 
does not consider what it asks for. On this account we grieve, since thou affordest manifest proof that the 
words of evil counsellors have availed with thee more than the study of divine lore has profited thee. And, 
when thou oughtest to be protecting monasteries, and with all thy power congregating the religious 
therein so as to make gain from the gathering together of souls, thou art on the contrary desiring to 
exercise thyself in oppressing them, as thy letters testify; and, what is worse, art trying to make us 
partakers in thy fault; to wit, in wishing, with our consent, to oppress the monastery which thy 
predecessor founded under the name of looking after its property and business affairs. 


For thou oughtest to call to mind that, in thy presence, and in the presence also of sundry of thy 
presbyters, deacons, and clerics, we granted, as they requested, a precept contrary to the testament of 
thy predecessor. Yet, though the disposition he had made with regard to the monastery itself was still 
therein confirmed, thou now dissemblest this, and demandest of us that we should order the contrary. And 
indeed we know that this device is not thine own; but, when thou refusest not to listen to those who say 
incongruous things, thou injurest not only thine own reputation, but also souls. Since, then, I love thee 
much, I urgently admonish thee—consider this attentively—that thou care not more for money than for 
souls. The former should be regarded collaterally; but the latter should be regarded with the whole bent 
of the mind, and vehemently striven after. On this spend vigilantly thy labour and solicitude, since our 
Redeemer seeks from the priest’s office not gold, but souls. 


Further, it has reached our ears that monasteries which are constituted under thy Fraternity are 
oppressed by importunities and various annoyances from the clergy. That this may no longer be so, 
restrain it by strict prohibition, to the end that the monks who live therein may be able to exult freely in 


the praises of our God. 


With regard to the clerics Romanus and Dominicus, who presumed with rash daring to depart from this 
city without our blessing, though they were to have been stricken with heavier punishment, nevertheless 
such relaxation ought to be made in a spirit of kindness that they be urged to come back to their duty. The 
month of April, Indict. 14. 


EPISTLE XXX 


TO SECUNDUS 


Gregory to Secundus, servant of God at Ravenna . 


Now that Castorius has returned and made known to us all that has been done between you and King 
Agilulph, we have taken care to send him back to you with all speed, lest any one should find an excuse 
against us on the ground of delay. Having learnt then from him all that is to be done, give the matter your 
earnest attention, and press in all ways for this peace to be arranged, since, as report goes, there are 
some who are trying to hinder it. On this account make haste to act strenuously, that your labour may not 
remain without effect. For both these parts and various islands are already placed in great danger. 


Stir up with such words as thou canst use our brother the bishop Marinianus : for I suspect that he has 
fallen asleep. For certain persons have come to me, among whom were some aged mendicants, who were 
questioned by me as to what they had received and from whom they had received it; and they told me 
particularly how much had been given them on their journey, and by whom it had been given. But, when I 
enquired of them what my aforesaid brother had given them, they replied that they had asked him, but 
had received nothing at all from him; so that they did not get even bread on the way, though it has always 
been the familiar usage of that Church to give to all. For they said, He answered saying, I have nothing 
that I can give you. And I am surprised, if he who has clothes, money, and storehouses, has nothing to give 
to the poor. 


Tell him, then, that with his place he should change his disposition too. Let him not believe reading and 
prayer alone to be enough for him, so that he should think to sit apart, and nowise fructify with his hand; 
but let him have a liberal hand; let him succour those who suffer need; let him believe the wants of others 
to be his own; since, if he has not these things, he bears but a bishop’s empty name. I did indeed give him 
some admonitions about his soul in my letter; but he has sent me no reply whatever; whence I suppose 
that he has not even deigned to read them. For this reason it is needless now for me to admonish him at 
all in my letter to him; and so I have written only what I was able to dictate as his adviser in worldly 
matters. For it is not incumbent on me to tire myself, by dictation for a man who does not read what is 
said to him. Let, then, thy Love speak to him about all these things privately, and admonish him how he 
ought to demean himself, lest through present negligence he lose the advantage of his former life, which 
God forbid. 


EPISTLE XXXII 


TO FORTUNATUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Fortunatus, Bishop of Neapolis (Naples). 


We have written before now to your Fraternity that, if any [slaves] by the inspiration of God, desire to 
come from Jewish superstition to the Christian faith, their masters have no liberty to sell them, but that 
from the time of their declaring their wish they have a full claim to freedom. But since, so far as we have 
learnt, they [i.e. Jewish masters], weighing with nice discrimination neither our wish nor the ordinances of 
the law, think that they are not bound by this condition in the case of pagan slaves, your Fraternity ought 
to attend to such cases, and, if any one of their slaves, whether he be a Jew or a pagan, should wish to 
become a Christian, after his wish has been openly declared, let not any one of the Jews, under cover of 
any device or argument whatever, have power to sell him; but let him who desires to be converted to the 
Christian faith be in all ways supported by you in his claim to freedom. Lest, however, those who have to 
lose slaves of this kind should consider that their interests are unreasonably prejudiced, it is fitting that 
with careful consideration you should observe this rule;—that if pagans when they have been brought out 
of foreign parts for the sake of traffic should chance to flee to the Church, and say that they wish to 
become Christians, or even outside the Church should announce this wish, then, till the end of three 
months during which a buyer to sell them to may be sought for, they [the Jewish owners] may receive 
their price; that is to say, from a Christian buyer. But if after the aforesaid three months any one of such 
slaves should declare his wish and desire to become a Christian, let not either any one afterwards dare to 
buy him, or his master, under colour of any occasion whatever, dare to sell him; but let him unreservedly 
attain to the benefit of freedom; since he (i.e. the master) is in such case understood to have acquired him 
not for sale but for his own service. Let, then, your Fraternity so vigilantly observe all these things that 
neither the supplication of any nor respect of persons may avail to inveigle you . 


EPISTLE XXXIV 


TO CASTORIUS, NOTARY 


Gregory to Castorius, our notary at Ravenna. 


When Florentinus, deacon of the Church of Ravenna, treated with us in behalf of our most reverend 
brother and fellow-bishop Marinianus concerning the use of the pallium, on our asking him what was the 
ancient custom, he replied that the bishop of the Church of Ravenna used the pallium in all litanies . But 
that this was not so we both learnt from others, and it appeared evidently from the letters of the former 
bishop John, which we shewed to him. But he said what he had been ordered to say. For, at the time when 
this same John was inhibited by thee from presuming to use the pallium out of order and unadvisedly, he 
wrote to us that the ancient custom had been this; that the bishop of that city should use the pallium in 
solemn litanies. We send thee, for thy information, copies of his letters. But when Adeodatus, deacon of 
the aforesaid Church, at the time when he was here, in like manner pressed us strongly concerning this 
use of the pallium, we, desiring to ascertain the truth, in like manner had him questioned as to what the 
custom was: and he, that he might persuade us to believe him, and succeed in obtaining from us what he 
sought, testified under oath that it had been the ancient custom for the bishop of his city to use the 
pallium in four or five solemn litanies. Let therefore thy Experience look to the matter diligently, and 
enquire with all carefulness how many solemn litanies there have been from ancient times. Take care also 
to make enquiry by calling them, not the solemn, but the greater litanies; that when, through what the 
aforesaid deacon Adeodatus testified to us and what the letter of the aforesaid bishop John acknowledges, 
it shall appear how many of these solemn litanies there were, we, knowing how often the pallium used to 
be worn in litanies, may most willingly grant the privilege. But do not make this enquiry of those who are 
put forward by the ecclesiastics, but of others whom you know to be impartial: and whatever after careful 
investigation you discover communicate to us with accuracy, that having ascertained the truth, as we have 
said, we may relieve the mind of our brother and fellow-bishop, the most reverend Marinianus. 


EPISTLE XXXV 


TO ANTHEMIUS, SUBDEACON 


Gregory to Anthemius, our Neapolitan Sub-deacon . 


How great is our grief, and how great the affliction of our heart, from what has taken place in the regions 
of Campania we cannot express; but thou mayest thyself gather it from the greatness of the calamity. With 
regard to this state of things, we send thy Experience by the magnificent Stephen, bearer of these 
presents, money for the succour of the captives who have been taken, admonishing thee that thou give thy 
whole attention to the business, and carry it out strenuously; and, in the case of freemen whom thou 
knowest to have no sufficient means for their own redemption, that thou make haste to redeem them. But, 
should there be any slaves, and thou findest that their masters are so poor that they cannot come forward 
to redeem them, hesitate not to recover them also. In like manner also thou wilt take care to redeem the 
slaves of the Church who have been lost by thy neglect. Further, whomsoever thou shalt have redeemed, 
thou wilt by all means be at pains to make out a list, containing their names, and a statement of where 
each is staying, and what he is doing, and where he came from; which list thou mayest bring with thee 
when thou comest. Moreover, hasten to shew thyself so diligent in this business that those who are to be 
redeemed may incur no risk through thy negligence, or thou come afterwards to be highly culpable before 
us. But work especially for this also; that, if possible, thou mayest be able to recover those captives at a 
moderate price. But set down in writing, with all clearness and nicety, the whole sum expended, and 
transmit to us this thy written account with speed. The month of May, Indiction 14. 


EPISTLE XXXVII 


TO COLUMBUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Columbus, Bishop of Numidia. 


The letters of your Fraternity, full of priestly sweetness, we have received at the hands of Rogatianus the 
deacon, the bearer of these presents. And their kind expressions rejoiced us much, especially as we were 
informed through them of what we long to hear of, your welfare. But the devotion of your Holiness we 
have both known of old; and as you now write, so we hold it to be. For of what kind the sincerity of your 
Fraternity towards us is we need nothing to satisfy us, since we know it from the love of our own heart 
which encircles you. We have given to the above-named hearer, whom you commended to us by letter, 
writings addressed to the Rector of the patrimony of Sicily, bidding him urge the opposite party to do 
what is just, to the end that, idle excuses being put aside, the whole case in dispute may be speedily 
brought to an end. 


We now inform your Holiness that a certain man has come to us, Peter by name, who asserted that he was 
a bishop, and requested from us a remedy of his complaint. And at first indeed he related things that 
might have been deserving of pity; but on enquiry we found things to be very different from what he told 


us, and his behaviour has exceedingly distressed us. But, inasmuch as, separated as we are by so great a 
distance, we could by no means learn thoroughly the gist of his case, we have been unable to determine it, 
being in doubt. But now, seeing that the aforesaid deacon, who is returning to you, has asked that this 
person should be allowed to go with him, and he himself has requested to be sent to you, both of them 
knowing that your Holiness has, as becomes you, zeal for the faith and a love of justice, the proposal has 
been acceptable to us, and we have granted what they asked. Since, then, you being on the spot can 
ascertain the merits of the case more thoroughly, we exhort you so to observe what is just and canonical 
towards the same Peter that both the requirements of rectitude may be fulfilled by you in all respects, and 
his case may be seen to have been judged after the fear of God and the rules of the Church. But, if any 
one is said to have been privy to, or a partaker in, the things which the aforesaid Peter is accused of, 
accurate enquiry must be made, and, when the truth is known, judgment in like manner pronounced 
canonically. 


Furthermore, a thing altogether hard to be borne, and hostile to the right faith, has come to our ears; 
namely that catholics (which is awful to be told) and religious persons (which is worse) consent to their 
children and their slaves, or others whom they have in their power, being baptized in the heresy of the 
Donatists. And so, if this is true, let your Fraternity study with all your power to correct it, to the end that 
the purity of the faith may through your solicitude stand inviolate, and innocent souls who might be saved 
by catholic baptism perish not from the infection of heretics. Whosoever, then, of the persons above 
mentioned has suffered any one belonging to him to be baptized among the Donatists, study with all your 
power, and with all urgency, to recall such to the catholic faith. But, if any one of such persons should 
under any pretext endure the doing of this thing in the case of such as are his in future, let him be cut off 
entirely from the communion of the clergy. 


EPISTLE XLII 


TO VENANTIUS, PATRICIAN 
Gregory to Venantius, Patrician, and Ex-monk . 


Your communication to us has found us much distressed from having become aware that offence has 
arisen between you and John our brother and fellow-bishop, in whose agreement with you we were 
desirous of rejoicing. For, whatever the cause may have been, rage ought not to have broken out to sucha 
pitch that your armed men, as we have heard, should have burst into the episcopal palace, and committed 
divers evil deeds in a hostile manner, and that this affair should meanwhile separate you from his paternal 
charity. Could not the dispute, whatever it may have been, have been quietly arranged, so that neither 
party might suffer disadvantage, nor good feeling be disturbed? Now it is not unknown to us of what 
gravity, of what holiness, of what gentleness our above-named brother is. Whence we gather that, unless 
excessive force of vexation had compelled him, his Fraternity would by no means have resorted to the 
measure by which you say that you are aggrieved. We, however, on hearing of it by letter from him, at 
once wrote to him, admonishing him to receive your offerings as before, and not only to allow masses to 
be celebrated in your house, but, if you wish it, even to officiate himself, and that he ought to have 
prosecuted his cause without breach of charity. And, inasmuch as we wish none to come or continue to be 
at variance, we have taken care to renew this same admonition. Hence it is necessary, dearest son, that 
you, as becomes sons, should shew him the reverence due to a priest, and not provoke his spirit to anger. 
For with whom will you have assured goodwill, if (which God forbid) you are at variance with your priest? 
Wherefore, putting away swelling of spirit, try ye so to transact the causes that ye have one with another 
that both charity may remain inviolate, and what is to your mutual advantage may be peaceably attained. 


EPISTLE XLIV 


TO JOHN, BISHOP 
Gregory to John, Bishop of Syracuse . 


Although there may have been cause to provoke the spirit of your Fraternity not unreasonably to anger, so 
that you would neither receive the offerings of the Lord Venantius nor allow the sacred solemnities of 
mass to be celebrated in his house, yet, inasmuch as our earthly interests should be prosecuted in such a 
manner that no quarrel may avail to sever us from the bond of charity, we therefore exhort your Holiness, 
as we have already written, that you should both receive the offerings of the aforesaid man with all 
sweetness and God-pleasing sincerity, and allow the mysteries of the mass to be performed in his house; 
and that, as we have written, you should, if perchance he should wish it, go there in person, and by 
celebrating mass with him renew your former friendly feeling. For it is your duty to bestow priestly 
affection on sons, though still, in causes that may arise, by no means to pretermit, as reason approves, the 
jurisdiction of your Church. Wherefore, considering this, it is necessary that your Fraternity should try so 
to demean yourself with discreet moderation with respect to these matters as both to transact 
advantageously what the nature of the business requires, and not to recede from the grace of paternal 
charity. 


EPISTLE XLVI 


TO FELIX, BISHOP OF PISAURUM (PESARO) 
Gregory to Felix, Bishop, &c. 


We wonder at your Fraternity, that, disregarding the tenor of the precept given you by our predecessor of 
holy memory, you should consecrate the monastery constructed by John, the bearer of these presents, 
otherwise than as ancient use demands. For, while it is ordered among other things in the said precept 
that you should dedicate the place itself without a public mass, still, as we have heard, your chair has 
been placed there, and the sacred solemnities of mass are there publicly celebrated. If this is true, we 
hereby exhort you that, putting aside all excuse, you cause your chair to be altogether removed thence, 
and that henceforth you perform no public masses there. But, as both custom and the tenor of the precept 
direct, if they should wish mass to be celebrated for them there, let a presbyter be appointed by thee for 
the purpose . 


Further, we desire that with the favour of God there shall always remain a congregation of servants of 
God in the same monastery, as the aforesaid John has requested, and as is now the case. As to the cup also 
which he informs me has been taken away by your Fraternity, if it be so, make haste to restore it. These 
things, then, let your Holiness so study to fulfil that the aforesaid bearer may have no need to resort to us 
again on the same account. 


EPISTLE XLVII 


TO URBICUS, ABBOT 


Gregory to Urbicus, Abbot of Saint Hermes, which is situated in Panormus. 


Whosoever, incited by divine inspiration, hastens to leave the employments of this world and to be 
converted to God should so be received with charity, and refreshed in all ways with kind consolations, 
that, by the help of God, he may delight in all ways to persevere in the state of life which he has chosen. 
Since, then, Agatho, the bearer of these presents, desires to be converted in thy Love’s monastery, we 
exhort thee to receive him with all sweetness and love, and by assiduous exhortation kindle his longing for 
eternal life, and study to be diligently solicitous for his soul’s salvation; to the end that, while by thy 
admonition he shall persist with devoted mind in the service of our God, it may both profit him to have left 
the world, and his conversion may be to the increase of thine own reward. Know, however, that he is to be 
so received only if his wife also should wish to be similarly converted. For, when the bodies of both have 
been made one by the tie of wedlock, it is unseemly that part should be converted and part remain in the 
world . 


EPISTLE XLIX 


TO PALLADIUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Palladius, Bishop of Santones in Gaul (Saintes). 


Leuparic your presbyter, the bearer of these presents, when he came to us informed us that your 
Fraternity has built a church in honour of the blessed apostles Peter and Paul, and also of the martyrs 
Laurentius and Pancratius, and placed there thirteen altars, of which we learn that four have remained 
not yet dedicated because of your desiring to deposit there relics of the above-named saints. And, seeing 
that we have reverently supplied you with relics of the Saints Peter and Paul, and also of the martyrs 
Laurentius and Pancratius, we exhort you to receive them with reverence, and deposit them with the help 
of the Lord, providing before all things that supplies for the maintenance of those who serve there be not 
wanting. 


EPISTLE L 
TO QUEEN BRUNICHILD 


Gregory to Brunichild, Queen of the Franks. 


The tenor of your letters, which evinces a religious spirit and the earnestness of a pious mind, causes us 
not only to commend the purpose of your request, but also to grant willingly what you demand. For indeed 
it would ill become us to refuse what Christian devotion and the desire of an upright heart solicits, 
especially as we know that you demand, and embrace with your whole heart, what may both protect the 
faith of believers, and work no less the salvation of souls. Accordingly, greeting your Excellency with 
befitting honour, we inform you that to Leuparic, the bearer of these presents, through whom we received 
your communication, and whom you described as a presbyter, we have handed over, according to your 
Excellency’s request, with the reverence due to them, certain relics of the blessed apostles Peter and Paul. 
But, that laudable and religious devotion may be more and more conspicuous among you, you must see 


that these benefits of the saints be deposited with reverence and due honour, and that those who serve in 
attendance on them be vexed with no burdens or molestations, lest perchance, under the pressure of 
outward necessity, they be rendered unprofitable and slow in the service of God, and (which God forbid) 
the benefits of the saints that have been bestowed sustain injury and neglect. Let, then, your Excellency 
see to their quiet, to the end that, while they are guarded by your bounty from all disquietude, they may 
render praises to our God with minds undisturbed, and that reward may also accrue to you in the life 
eternal. 


EPISTLE LI 
TO THE BRETHREN GOING TO ENGLAND (ANGLIAM) 


Gregory, servant of the servants of God, to the servants of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Since it had been better not to have begun what is good than to return back from it when begun, you 
must, most beloved sons, fulfil the good work which with the help of the Lord you have begun. Let, then, 
neither the toil of the journey nor the tongues of evil-speaking men deter you; but with all instancy and all 
fervour go on with what under God’s guidance you have commenced, knowing that great toil is followed 
by the glory of an eternal reward. Obey in all things humbly Augustine your provost (praeposito), who is 
returning to you, whom we also appoint your abbot, knowing that whatever may be fulfilled in you 
through his admonition will in all ways profit your souls. May Almighty God protect you with His grace, 
and grant to me to see the fruit of your labour in the eternal country; that so, even though I cannot labour 
with you, I may be found together with you in the joy of the reward; for in truth I desire to labour. God 
keep you safe, most beloved sons. Given the tenth day of the Kalends of August, the fourteenth year of the 
Emperor our lord Mauricius Tiberius, the most pious Augustus, the thirteenth year of the consulship of 
our said lord, Indiction 14. 


EPISTLE LII 


TO PELAGIUS AND SERENUS, BISHOPS 


Gregory to Pelagius of Turni and Serenus of Masilia (Marseilles) Bishops of Gaul. A paribus . 


Although with priests who have the charity that is well pleasing to God religious men need no 
commendation, yet, since an apt time for writing has offered itself, we have thought well to send a letter 
to your Fraternity, mentioning that we have sent into your parts, with the help of the Lord, for the benefit 
of souls, the servant of God Augustine, of whose earnestness we are assured, with other servants of God. 
Him your Holiness must needs assist with priestly earnestness, and hasten to afford him your succour. We 
have also enjoined him, that so you may be the more ready to support him, to make you fully acquainted 
with the matter he has in hand, knowing that, when it is known to you, you will lend yourselves with entire 
devotion for God’s sake to succour him as the case requires. 


Moreover, we commend in all ways to your charity our common son the presbyter Candidus, whom we 
have sent for the government of the patrimony of our Church. Given on the tenth day of the Kalends of 
August, Indiction 14. 


EPISTLE LITT 


TO VIRGILIUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Virgilius, Bishop of Arelate (Arles), Metropolitan. 


Although we are confident that your Fraternity is intent on good works, and that you come forward of 
your own accord in causes well-pleasing to God, we nevertheless deem it advantageous to address you 
with fraternal charity, that, being provoked also by our letters, you may increase the solace which it 
becomes you voluntarily to bestow. And accordingly we inform your Holiness that we have sent Augustine, 
the servant of God, the bearer of these presents, with other servants of God, for the winning of souls in 
the parts whither he is going, as he will be able himself to inform you face to face. In these circumstances 
you must needs aid him with prayer and assistance, and, where need may require, afford him the support 
of your succour, and refresh him, as is fit, with fatherly and priestly consolation, to the end that, when he 
shall have obtained the succour of your Holiness, if he should succeed in winning any gain for God, as we 
hope he may, you too may be able to gain a reward along with him, having devoutly administered to his 
good works the abundance of your support. Moreover, as to Candidus the presbyter, our common son, and 
the little patrimony of our Church, let your Fraternity, as being of one mind with us, study to hold both as 
commended to you; that so, with the help of your Holiness, something may thence accrue for the 
sustenance of the poor. Inasmuch, then, as your predecessor held this patrimony for many years, and kept 
in his own hands the collected payments, let your Fraternity consider whose the moneys are, and to whom 
they should be paid, and restore them to us, handing them to the above-written presbyter Candidus, our 
son. For it is very execrable that what has been preserved by the kings of the nations should be said to be 


taken away by bishops. 


EPISTLE LIV 


TO DESIDERIUS AND SYAGRIUS, BISHOPS 


Gregory to Desiderius of Vienna (Vienne), and Syagrius of Augustodunum (Autun), Bishops of Gaul. A 
paribus . 


Having regard to your sincere charity we are well assured that out of love for Peter, the Prince of the 
apostles, you will devotedly afford your succour to our men; especially since the nature of the case 
requires you to give assistance even of your own accord, and the more when you see them labour. 
Wherefore we inform your Holiness that, the Lord so ordering it, we have despatched Augustine, the 
servant of God, the bearer of these presents, whose zeal and earnestness are well known to us, with other 
servants of God, in behalf of souls in those parts; from whose account of things when you have fully learnt 
what is enjoined on him, let your Fraternity bestow your succour on him in all ways which the case may 
require, that you may be able, as is becoming and fit, to be helpers of a good work. Let, then, your 
Fraternity study to shew yourself so devoted in this matter that your action may prove to us the truth of 
the good report that we have heard of you. We commend to you in all respects our most beloved common 
son, Candidus the presbyter, to whom we have committed the patrimony of our Church situated in those 
parts. 


EPISTLE LV 


TO PROTASIUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Protasius, Bishop of Aquae in Gaul (Aix). 


How great love of the blessed Peter, Prince of the apostles, distinguishes you is evident, not only from the 
prerogative of your office, but also from the devotion you bestow on what is to the advantage of his 
Church. And having learnt that this is the case from the relation of Augustine, servant of God, the bearer 
of these presents, we rejoice exceedingly for the affection and zeal for truth that is in you; and we give 
thanks that, though absent in the body, you still shew that you are with us in heart and mind, seeing that 
you exhibit brotherly charity towards us, as is fit. In order then that actual fact may confirm the good 
report of you, tell our brother and fellow-bishop Virgilius to hand over to us the payments which his 
predecessor received for many years and retained in his own hands: for it is the property of the poor. And 
if perchance, as we do not believe will be the case, he should desire in any way to excuse himself, do you, 
who know the real truth more exactly, inasmuch as you acted as steward (vicedominus) at that time, 
explain to him how the matter stands, and urge him not to retain in his hands the property of Saint Peter 
and of his poor. But, though perhaps our men may not need this, do not refuse your testimony in the case; 
that so, with regard to the truth as well as to the devotion of your good will, the blessed apostle Peter, for 
whose love you do this, may respond to you by his intercession both here and in the life to come. We 
heartily commend to your Holiness the presbyter Candidus, our common son, to whom we have committed 
the charge of this patrimony. 


EPISTLE LVI 
TO STEPHEN, ABBOT 


Gregory to Stephen, &c. 


The account given us by Augustine, servant of God, the bearer of these presents, has made us joyful, in 
that he has told us that your Love is vigilant as you ought to be; and he further affirms that the presbyters 
and deacons and the whole congregation live in unanimity and concord. And, since the goodness of 
presidents is the salutary rule of their subjects, we implore Almighty God to enkindle thee always in good 
works by the grace of His loving-kindness, and to keep those who are committed to thee from all 
temptation of diabolical deceit, and grant to them to live with thee in charity and in the manner of life that 
pleases Him. 


But, since the enemy of the human race never rests from plotting against our doings, so as to deceive in 
some part souls that are serving God, therefore, most beloved son, we exhort thee to exercise vigilantly 
thy anxious care, and so to keep those who are committed to thee by prayer and heedfulness that the 
prowling wolf may find no opportunity for tearing the flock: to the end that, when thou shalt have 
rendered to our God unharmed those of whom thou hast undertaken the charge, He may both of His grace 
repay thee with rewards for thy labour and multiply in thee longings for eternal life. 


We have received the spoons and plates which thou hast sent us, and we thank thy Charity, because thou 
hast shewn how thou lovest the poor in having sent for their use such things as they need. 


EPISTLE LVII 


TO ARIGIUS, PATRICIAN 
Gregory to Arigius, Patrician of Gaul. 


We have learnt from the servant of God, Augustine, the bearer of these presents, how great goodness, 
how great gentleness, with the charity that is well-pleasing to Christ, is in you resplendent; and we give 
thanks to Almighty God, who has granted you these gifts of His loving-kindness, through which you may 
have it in your power to be highly esteemed among men, and—what is truly profitable—glorious in His 
sight. We therefore pray Almighty God, that He would multiply in you these gifts which He has granted, 
and keep you with all yours under His protection, and so dispose the doings of your Glory in this world 
that they may be to your benefit both here, and—what is more to be wished—in the life to come. Saluting, 
then, your Glory with paternal sweetness, we beg of you that the bearer of these presents, and the 
servants of God who are with him, may obtain your succour in what is needful, to the end that, while they 
experience your favour, they may the better fulfil what has been enjoined on them to do. 


Furthermore, we commend to you in all respects our son the presbyter Candidus, whom we have sent for 
the government of the patrimony of our Church which is in your parts; trusting that your Glory will 
receive a reward in return from our God, if with devout mind you lend your succour to the concerns of the 
poor. 


EPISTLE LVII 
TO THEODORIC AND THEODEBERT 


Gregory to Theodoric and Theodebert, brethren, Kings of the Franks. A paribus . 


Since Almighty God has adorned your kingdom with rectitude of faith, and has made it conspicuous 
among other nations by the purity of its Christian religion, we have conceived great expectations of you, 
that you will by all means desire that your subjects should be converted to that faith in virtue of which you 
are their kings and lords. This being so, it has come to our knowledge that the nation of the Angli is 
desirous, through the mercy of God, of being converted to the Christian faith, but that the priests in their 
neighbourhood neglect them, and are remiss in kindling their desires by their own exhortations. On this 
account therefore we have taken thought to send to them the servant of God Augustine, the bearer of 
these presents, whose zeal and earnestness are well known to us, with other servants of God. And we 
have also charged them to take with them some priests from the neighbouring parts, with whom they may 
be able to ascertain the disposition of the Angli, and, as far as God may grant it to them, to aid their 
wishes by their admonition. Now, that they may have it in their power to shew themselves efficient and 
capable in this business, we beseech your Excellency, greeting you with paternal charity, that these whom 
we have sent may be counted worthy to find the grace of your favour. And, since it is a matter of souls, let 
your power protect and aid them; that Almighty God, who knows that with devout mind and with all your 
heart you take an interest in His cause, may propitiously direct your causes, and after earthly dominion 
bring you to heavenly kingdoms. 


Furthermore, we request your Excellency to hold as commended to you our most beloved son, Candidus, a 
presbyter, and the rector of the patrimony of our Church, to the end that the blessed Peter, Prince of the 
apostles, may answer you by his intercession, while, looking to the reward, you afford your protection in 
the concerns of his poor. 


EPISTLE LIX 


TO BRUNICHILD, QUEEN OF THE FRANKS 
Gregory to Brunichild, &c. 


The Christianity of your Excellence has been so truly known to us of old that we do not in the least doubt 
of your goodness, but rather hold it to be in all ways certain that you will devoutly and zealously concur 
with us in the cause of faith, and supply most abundantly the succour of your religious sincerity. Being for 
this reason well assured, and greeting you with paternal charity, we inform you that it has come to our 
knowledge how that the nation of the Angli, by God’s permission, is desirous of becoming Christian, but 
that the priests who are in their neighbourhood have no pastoral solicitude with regard to them. And lest 
their souls should haply perish in eternal damnation, it has been our care to send to them the bearer of 
these presents, Augustine the servant of God, whose zeal and earnestness are well known to us, with 
other servants of God; that through them we might be able to learn their wishes, and, as far as is possible, 
you also striving with us, to take thought for their conversion. We have also charged them that for 
carrying out this design they should take with them presbyters from the neighbouring regions. Let, then, 
your Excellency, habitually prone to good works, on account as well of our request as of regard to the fear 
of God, deign to hold him as in all ways commended to you, and earnestly bestow on him the favour of 
your protection, and lend the aid of your patronage to his labour and, that he may have the fullest fruit 


ceased not to blaspheme against Christ. For he introduced a doctrine by which to affirm that Christ was 
merely a human being, but deny His deity; teaching that He was born of the Holy Spirit indeed of a virgin, 
but was a solitary and bare human being, with no pre-eminence above the rest (of mankind), but only that 
of righteousness. 


After him brake out a second heretical Theodotus, who again himself introduced a sister-sect, and says 
that the human being Christ Himself was merely conceived alike, and born, of the Holy Spirit and the 
Virgin Mary, but that He was inferior to Melchizedek; because it is said of Christ, “Thou art a priest unto 
eternity, after the order of Melchizedek.” For that Melchizedek, he says, was a heavenly Virtue of pre- 
eminent grace; in that Christ acts for human beings, being made their Deprecator and Advocate: 
Melchizedek does so for heavenly angels and Virtues. For to such a degree, he says, is he better than 
Christ, that he is apator (fatherless), ametor (motherless), agenealogeton (without genealogy), of whom 
neither the beginning nor the end has been comprehended, nor can be comprehended. 


But after all these, again, one Praxeas introduced a heresy which Victorinus was careful to corroborate. 
He asserts that Jesus Christ is God the Father Almighty. Him he contends to have been crucified, and 
suffered, and died; beside which, with a profane and sacrilegious temerity, he maintains the proposition 
that He is Himself sitting at His own right hand. 


thereof, provide for his going secure under your protection to the above-written nation of the Angli, to the 
end that our God, who has adorned you in this world with good qualities well-pleasing to Him, may cause 
you to give thanks here and in eternal rest with His saints. 


Furthermore, commending to your Christianity our beloved son Candidus, presbyter and rector of the 
patrimony of our Church which is situated in your parts, we beg that he may in all things obtain the favour 
of your protection. 


EPISTLE LX 


TO EULOGIUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Eulogius, Bishop of Alexandria. 


Charity, the mother and guardian of all that is good, which binds together in union the hearts of many, 
regards not as absent him whom it has present in the mind’s eye. Since then, dearest brother, we are held 
together by the root of charity, neither will bodily absence nor distance of places have power to assert any 
claim over us, inasmuch as we who are one are surely not far from each other. Now we wish to have 
always this common charity with the rest of our brethren. Yet there is something that binds us in a certain 
peculiar way to the Church of Alexandria, and compels us, as it were by a special law, to be the more 
prone to love it. For, as it is known to all that the blessed evangelist Mark was sent by Saint Peter the 
apostle, his master, to Alexandria, so we are bound together in the unity of this master and his disciple, so 
that I seem to preside over the see of the disciple because of the master, and you over the see of the 
master because of the disciple. 


Moreover to this unity of hearts we are bound also by the merits of your Holiness, since we know that you 
follow profitably the ordinances of your founder, and feel how you betake yourself with entire devotion to 
the bosom of your master, whence sprung the preaching of salvation in your parts. And so, when we 
received the letters of your Holiness, as much as our heart rejoiced in your brotherly visitation, so much is 
it oppressed with sadness for the untold burdens which you refer to, and we groan with you in brotherly 
sympathy for your grief. But, since a shaking of various kinds is extending itself everywhere, in the midst 
of a common need one should grieve less for one’s own, but study rather, by patiently enduring, to 
overcome what we cannot altogether avoid. 


But what we ourselves are suffering from the swords of the Lombards in the daily plundering and 
mangling and slaying of our citizens, we refuse to tell, lest, while speaking of our own sorrows, we should 
increase yours from the sympathy which you bestow upon us. 


Furthermore, a little time ago we sent to Sabinianus, who represents our Church in the royal city, a letter 
from ourselves, which he should have sent on to your Fraternity . If you have received it, we wonder why 
you have sent us no reply to it. And accordingly, since caution must be taken lest the pride of any one 
whatever introduce offence in the Churches, it is needful that you should carefully peruse it, and with all 
diligence and full bent of mind maintain what pertains to your dignity and to the peace of the Church. 


Now may Almighty God, who by the grace of His loving-kindness has conferred on you the disposition and 
charity that becomes a priest, protect you in His service, and keep you within and without from all 
adversity, and mercifully grant that the souls of wanderers may be converted to Himself by your 
preaching. 


We have received with the charity that was due to the bearer of these presents, our common son the 
deacon Isidore, who brought to us the benediction of Saint Mark the evangelist. And you indeed, being 
resplendent in the merit of a good life, have sent to us the sweetly smelling word, which is nigh unto 
Paradise. But we, to wit because we are sinners, send you wood from the West, which, being suitable for 
the building of ships, signifies the tumult of our mind, as being ever tossed in the sea-waves; and we 
wished indeed to send larger pieces, but the ship was not large enough to hold them . In the month of 
August, Indiction 14. 


EPISTLE LXI 


TO CASTORIUS, NOTARY 


Gregory to Castorius, &c. 


The magnificent lord Andreas presses me continually about restoring the use of the pallium in the Church 
of Ravenna according to ancient custom. And thou knowest that the bishop John wrote to me that it had 
been the custom for the bishops of the said Church to use the pallium in solemn litanies . Adeodatus, 
deacon of that church, when he besought me earnestly on the same subject, satisfied me by oath that the 
bishops of the said place were accustomed to use the pallium in litanies four times in the year. But the 
aforesaid lord Andreas says in his letters that the bishop of Ravenna was in the habit of using the pallium 
in litanies at all times except in Lent. And these litanies, which he does not blush to say were daily, he 


asserts to be solemn ones. Whence I have been altogether astonished. But let thy Experience regard no 
man’s person, no man’s words; keep the fear of God and rectitude only before thine eyes, and enquire of 
senior persons, and of the Archdeacon of that same Church, who would not, I think, perjure himself for 
the honour of another, and of others of older standing who had been in sacred orders before the times of 
bishop John, or if there are any others of riper age not in holy orders; and let them come before the body 
of Saint Apollinaris, and touching his sepulchre swear what had been the custom before the times of 
bishop John; since, as thou knowest, he was a man who presumed greatly and endeavoured in his pride to 
arrogate many things to himself. And whatever may be sworn to by faithful and grave men, according to 
the subjoined form, we desire to be retained in the same Church. But see that thou act not negligently, 
and that no one corrupt thy faithfulness and devotion in this matter; for thy zeal I know. Act assiduously, 
yet so that the aforesaid Church be not lowered in a way contrary to justice, but that it retain the usage 
that existed before the times of bishop John. Moreover, for satisfying thyself, do not enquire of two or 
three persons, but of as many as thou canst find of old standing and grave character, that so we may 
neither deny to that Church what has been of ancient custom, nor concede to it what has been coveted 
and attempted newly. But do all kindly and sweetly, so that both thy action may be strict and thy tongue 
gentle. The sword which has been left at Ravenna, as we have already written, bring hither with thee; and 
carefully attend to what our son Boniface the deacon and the magnificent Maurentius the chartularius 
have written to thee about. 


I swear by the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, the inseparable Trinity of Divine Power, and by this body of 
the blessed martyr Apollinaris, that out of favour to no person, and without any advantage to myself 
intervening, I give my testimony. But this I know, and am personally cognizant of, that, before the times of 
the late bishop John, the Bishop of Ravenna, in the presence of this or that apocrisiarius of the Apostolic 
See, on such and such days, had the custom of using the pallium, and I am not aware that he had herein 
usurped latently, or in the absence of the apocrisiarius. 


EPISTLE LXIII 


TO GENNADIUS, PATRICIAN 


Gregory to Gennadius, Patrician of Africa. 


We doubt not that your Excellency remembers how two years ago we wrote in behalf of Paul our brother 
and fellow-bishop, asking you to afford him the support of your Dignity in his desire to come to us on 
account of the trouble he was said to be undergoing from persecution on the part of the Donatists, to the 
end that, since it had been reported to us that he could get no aid against them there, we might, after 
ascertaining the truth, give him advice with fraternal sympathy, and treat with him as to what should be 
done in the way of a wholesome arrangement against the madness of pestiferous presumption. And, so far 
as our aforesaid brother gave us to understand, he not only failed to get succour from any one, but was 
prevented by various hindrances from being able to come with safety to the Roman city. Yet, when we had 
caused your epistle to be read to him, he replied that he is not suffering from the ill-will of certain persons 
because he repressed the Donatists, but rather says that he is in disfavour with many for his defence of 
the Catholic faith; and he told me many things besides, which, since this is not a fit time for mentioning 
them, we have thought best to keep to ourselves. 


Since, then, the question before us is not one of earthly affairs, but of the health of souls, and your 
assertion and his are different, we have been unable to say anything particularly in reply, not having 
investigated the truth, seeing that, when we received the letters of your Excellency, we were confined by 
bodily sickness. But when Almighty God, if it should please Him, shall have restored us to our former 
health, we will sift the truth as we can by diligent enquiry. And according to what we may be able to learn 
we will so settle the case through the mercy of God that not only the health of souls in the cure whereof 
you deign to take an interest, lost now by them that err, may be restored, but also that which the 
maintainers of the true faith still possess may, through the protecting grace of our Redeemer, be 
preserved. 


But with regard to the above-named bishop, whom you assert to be deprived of communion, we greatly 
wonder how it is that a letter from your Excellency, and not from his primate, has announced this to us. 


EPISTLE LXV 


TO MAURICIUS, EMPEROR 


Gregory to Mauricius Augustus. 


Amidst the cares of warfare and innumerable anxieties which you sustain in your unwearied zeal for the 
government of the Christian republic, it is a great cause of joy to me along with the whole world that your 
Piety ever watches over custody of the faith whereby the empire of our lords is resplendent. Whence I 
fully trust that, as you guard the causes of God with the love of a religious mind, so God guards and aids 
yours with the grace of His Majesty. Now after what manner the serenity of your Piety, out of regard to 


righteousness and zeal for the purest religion, has been moved against the most flagitious pravity of the 
Donatists, the tenor of the commands which you have sent most clearly shews. But the most reverend 
bishops who have come from the African province assert that these have been so disregarded through ill- 
advised connivance that neither is the judgment of God held in fear there, nor are the imperial commands 
so far carried into effect; adding also this: that in the aforesaid province, through the bribes of the 
Donatists prevailing, the Catholic faith is publicly let to sale. But on the other hand the glorious 
Gennadius has likewise complained of one of those who made such complaints: and two others also have 
borne like testimony with him on the subject. But, inasmuch as in this case a secular judge was 
concerned, I have thought it right to send these bishops to the footsteps of your Piety, that they may 
represent in person to your most serene ears what they declare themselves to have endured for the 
catholic faith. 


For these reasons I beseech the Christianity of my lords, for the weal of their souls and life of their most 
pious offspring, to give orders by a strict mandate for the punishment of such as you find to be such as 
have been described, and to arrest with the hand of rescue the ruin of those who are perishing, and to 
apply the medicine of correction to insane minds, and cure them of the poisonous bite of error; that so, 
the darkness of pestiferous pravity having been driven away by the remedy of your provision, and the true 
faith having shed abroad in those parts the rays of its serenity, heavenly triumph may await you before the 
eyes of our Redeemer, because whomsoever you defend outwardly from the enemy, them you also set free 
inwardly from the poison of diabolical fraud; which is a still more glorious thing. 


EPISTLE LXVI 


TO ATHANASIUS, PRESBYTER 
Gregory to Athanasius, Presbyter of Isauria. 


As we are afflicted and mourn for those whom the error of heretical pravity has cut off from the unity of 
the Church, so we rejoice with those whom their profession of the catholic faith retains within her bosom. 
And, as it is our duty to oppose the impiety of the former with pastoral solicitude, so it is fitting for us to 
bestow favour on the pious professions of the latter, and to declare their views to be sound. And 
accordingly, a suspicion of unsoundness in the faith having arisen against thee, Athanasius, presbyter of 
the monastery of Saint Mile, called Tamnacus, which is established in the province of Lycaonia, thou, in 
order that the integrity of the profession of faith might appear, didst elect to have recourse to the 
Apostolical See over which we preside, asserting also that, having been corporally chastised, thou hadst 
done some things unjustly and impetuously. And, although things done under compulsion by no means fall 
under the censure of the canons, and they are rightly accounted to be of no weight (since he himself 
invalidates them who compels what is unjust to be confessed and done), and though that confession is 
rather to be received and embraced which is shewn to proceed from the spontaneous will, as is known to 
be the case in that which thou madest before us;—yet still, to avoid the possibility of uncertainty, we took 
the precaution of writing about thee to our brother and fellow-bishop, the prelate of the city of 
Constantinople, that he might inform us by letter of what had been done. He, after being often 
admonished by us, wrote in reply to the effect that a volume had been found in thy possession, which 
contained many heretical statements, and that on this account he had been incensed against thee. He 
having lent this to us in his desire to satisfy us, we read the earlier portions of it attentively: and inasmuch 
as we found in it manifest poison of heretical pravity, we forbade its being read any more. But, since thou 
hast assured us that thou hadst read it in simplicity, and, in order to cut off all ground for uncertain 
suspicion, hast handed to us a paper in thine own handwriting in which expounding thy faith, thou hast 
most plainly condemned all heresies in general, or whatever is opposed to the integrity of the Catholic 
faith or profession, and hast declared that thou hadst always received and didst still receive all that the 
four holy Ecumenical synods receive, and hadst condemned and didst still condemn what they condemn, 
and hast promised also to accept and hold to that synod which was held in the times of the emperor 
Justinian concerning the Three Chapters, and, being forbidden by us to read that same volume in which 
the poison of pestiferous error is interwoven, rejecting also and condemning all that in it is said or latently 
implied against the integrity of the Catholic faith, thou hast promised that thou wilt not read it again;— 
we, moved by these reasons (thy faith also having clearly appeared to us from the paper under thine own 
hand, God guarding thee, to be catholic), decree thee to be, according to thy profession, free from all stain 
of heretical perversity, and catholic; and we pronounce that thou hast proved thyself, by the grace of 
Christ Jesus our Saviour to be in all things a professor and follower of the unadulterated faith: and we 
give thee free licence, notwithstanding all, to return to thy monastery, resuming thy place and rank. 


We wish to write also on this matter to our most beloved brother, the prelate of the city of Constantinople, 
who has been ordained in the place of the aforesaid holy John . But, since it is the custom that we should 
not write before his synodical epistle has reached us, we have therefore delayed. But, after it has reached 
us, we will inform him of these things when we find a convenient opportunity. 


Book VII 


EPISTLE II 


TO COLUMBUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Columbus, Bishop of Numidia . 


We received at the hands of the bearer, your deacon, the epistle of your Fraternity, in which you informed 
us of what had been done among you with regard to the person of the bishop Paul. This has been done so 
late that he could not now have appeared here in person. For his Excellency also, our son Gennadius the 
Patrician, sent his chancellor to us with reference to the same case. But when we had caused enquiry to 
be made whether he was willing to plead against him [i.e. against the bishop Paul] before us, he replied 
that he had been by no means sent with this intent but had only brought hither certain three persons from 
his Church who would allege many things against him. While, then, we neither found him prepared to 
commence an action, nor were moved by the quality of those persons to regard them as fit accusers of a 
bishop, we could not gainsay or offer hindrance to the often before-mentioned bishop Paul, who petitioned 
us in the hope of having leave given him to resort to the royal city; but we presently allowed him 
according to his petition, with two others whom he should take with him, to set forth. If, then, there have 
been any things that could be reasonably said against him, the proper course would have been for him to 
come here at once, and for your Fraternity to inform us of all particulars, as you have now done. For, as to 
your having signified to us that you suffer from the enmities of many on account of our frequently visiting 
you by our letters, there is no doubt, most reverend brother, that the good suffer from the grudges of the 
bad, and that those who are intent on divine works are harassed by the oppositions of the perverse. But, 
in proportion as these bad things are around you, ought you to be more instantly occupied with the care of 
the government committed to you, and to watch for the custody of the flock of Christ; and in proportion as 
the contrariety of unrighteous men presses upon you, ought the care of pastoral solicitude to inflame you 
to be more active, and very certain of the promised reward, to the end that you may be able to offer to the 
chief Shepherd gain from the work given you to do. 


EPISTLE IV 


TO CYRIACUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Cyriacus, Bishop of Constantinople. 


We have received with becoming charity our common sons, George the presbyter and Theodore your 
deacon; and we rejoice that you have passed from the care of ecclesiastical business to the government of 
souls, since, according to the voice of the Truth, He that is faithful in a little will be faithful also in much 
(Luke xvi. 10). And to the servant who administers well it is said, Because thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will make thee ruler over many things (Matth. xxv. 23); to whom also it is presently said 
further with respect to eternal retribution, Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. Now you say in your letter 
that you had exceedingly wished for rest. But in this you shew that you have fitly assumed pastoral 
responsibility, since, as a place of rule should be denied to those who covet it, so it should be offered to 
those who fly from it. And no man taketh this honour unto himself, but he that is called of God, as was 
Aaron (Hebr. v. 4). And again the same excellent preacher says, If one died far all, then all died; and Christ 
died for all. It remaineth that they which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him 
which died for them, and rose again (2 Cor. v. 14, 15). And to the shepherd of holy Church it is said, 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? Feed My sheep (John xxi. 17). From which words it appears that, if 
one who is able refuses to feed the sheep of Almighty God, he shews that he does not love the chief 
Shepherd. For if the Only-begotten of the Father, for accomplishing the good of all, came forth from the 
secrecy of the Father into the midst of us, what shall we say, if we prefer our secrecy to the good of our 
neighbours? Thus rest is to be desired by us with all our heart; and yet for the advantage of many it 
should sometimes be laid aside. For, as we ought with full desire to fly from occupation, so, if there should 
be a want of some one to preach, we must needs put a willing shoulder under the burden of occupation. 
And this we are taught by the conduct of two prophets , one of whom attempted to shun the office of 
preaching, while the other desired it. For to the Lord who sent him Jeremias replied saying, Ah, Lord God, 
I cannot speak; for I am a child (Jer. i. 6). And when Almighty God sought for some one to preach, saying, 
Whom shall I send, and who will go for us? Isaias offered himself of his own accord, saying, Here am I, 
send me (Isai. vi. 8). Lo, different voices proceeded outwardly from the two, but they flowed from the 
same fountain of love. 


For indeed there are two precepts of charity; to wit, the love of God and of one’s neighbour. Wherefore 


Isaias, wishing to profit his neighbours by an active life, desires the office of preaching; but Jeremias, 
longing to cling assiduously to the love of his Maker by a contemplative life, protests against being sent to 
preach. What, then, one laudably desired the other laudably shrunk from: the latter lest by speaking he 
should lose the gains of silent contemplation; the former lest by keeping silence he should feel the loss of 
diligent work. But this is nicely to be observed in both, that he who refused did not resist finally, and he 
who wished to be sent saw himself previously purged by a coal from the altar; that so no one who has not 
been purged should dare to approach sacred ministries, nor any one whom heavenly grace chooses refuse 
proudly under a show of humility. 


Moreover I find you in your epistles seeking with great longing after serenity of mind, and panting for 
tranquillity of thought apart from perturbation. But I know not in what manner your Fraternity can attain 
to this. For one who has undertaken the pilotage of a ship must needs watch all the more as he further 
recedes from shore, so as sometimes to foresee from signs the coming storms; sometimes, when they 
come, either, if they are small, to ride over them in a straight course, or, if they swell violently, to avoid 
them as they rush on by steering sideways; and often to watch alone when all who are without charge of 
the ship are at rest. How, moreover, having undertaken the burden of pastoral charge, can you have 
serenity of thought, seeing that it is written, Behold giants groan under the waters (Job xxvi. 5)? For, 
according to the words of John, The waters are peoples (Rev. xvii. 15). And the groaning of giants under 
the waters means that whoso in this world has increased in degree of power, as though in a sort of 
massive size of body, feels the load of greater tribulation by so much the more as he has taken on himself 
the care of ruling peoples. But, if the power of the Holy Spirit breathes upon the afflicted mind, forthwith 
what was done bodily for the people of Israel takes place with us spiritually. For it is written, But the 
children of Israel walked upon dry land in the midst of the sea (Exod. xiv. 29). And through the prophet 
the Lord promises saying, When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee, and the rivers shall 
not overflow thee (Isai. xliii. 2). For the rivers overflow those whom the active business of this world 
confounds with perturbation of mind. But he who is sustained in mind by the grace of the Holy Spirit 
passes through the waters, and yet is not overflowed by the rivers, because in the midst of crowds of 
peoples he so proceeds along his way as not to sink the head of his mind beneath the active business of 
the world. 


I also, who, unworthy as I am, have come to a place of rule, had sometimes determined to seek some place 
of retirement: but, seeing the Divine counsels to be opposed to me, I submitted the neck of my heart to my 
Maker’s yoke; especially reflecting on this, that no hidden places whatever can save the soul without the 
grace of God; and this we observe sometimes, when even saints go astray. For Lot was righteous in the 
depraved city itself, and sinned on the mountain (Gen. xix.). But why speak of these instances, when we 
know of greater ones? For what is pleasanter than Paradise? What safer than Heaven? And yet man out of 
Paradise, and the angel from heaven, by sinning fell. His power, then, should be sought, His grace 
implored, without whom we are nowhere without fault, with whom we are nowhere without 
righteousness. We should, then, take care that perturbation of thought get not the better of our minds; for 
it can by no means be entirely got rid of. For whosoever is in a place of rule must needs have to think 
sometimes even of earthly things, and to have a care also of external things, that the flock committed to 
him may be able to subsist for accomplishing what it has to do. But it should be most carefully seen to, 
that this same care pass not due measure, and that, when lawfully admitted into the heart, it be not 
allowed to become excessive. Whence it is rightly said through Ezekiel , Let not the priests shave their 
heads, nor suffer their locks to grow long; but polling let them poll their heads (Ezek. xliv. 20). For what 
are hairs in the head by signification but thoughts in the mind? For, rising above the brain insensibly, they 
denote cares of the present life, which from negligent perception, since they come on sometimes 
importunely, advance as it were without our feeling them. Since, then, all who are over others ought 
indeed to have outward anxieties, and yet not to devote themselves to them exceedingly, the priests are 
rightly forbidden either to shave the head or to let their locks grow long, so that they may neither entirely 
cut off from themselves carnal thoughts for the life of their subjects, nor again allow them to grow too 
much. And it is also there well said, Polling let them poll their heads; meaning that the anxieties of a 
temporal charge should both proceed as far as is needful, and yet should be soon cut short, lest they grow 
to an immoderate length. While therefore both, through external provision administered, the life of bodies 
is protected, and again intentness of heart is not hindered through the same being immoderate, the hairs 
on the head of the priest are kept to cover the skin, and cut short so as not to veil the eyes. 


Furthermore, we have received in full faith your letters addressed to us, and give thanks to Almighty God, 
who, by the mutual confession of the faithful, guards the coat that is without seam woven from the top 
throughout, that is to say His Church, in the unity of grace, from all rent of error; and against the deluge 
(so to speak) of so many sins of the perishing world constructs an ark of many planks in which the elect of 
Almighty God may be preserved unto life. For, when we in our turn send the confession of our faith to you, 
and you shew your charity towards us, what are we doing in holy Church but smearing the ark with pitch; 
lest any wave of error enter, and kill all the spiritual as being men, and the carnal as being beasts. 


But, when you have wisely professed a right faith, it remains doubtless that you should keep the more 
warily the peace of hearts, because of what the Truth says, Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one 
with another (Mark ix. 50). And Paul the apostle admonishes, saying, Endeavouring to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace (Ephes. iv. 3). And again he says, Follow peace with all men, and holiness, 


without which no man shall see God (Hebr. xii. 14). Which peace indeed you will then truly have with us, if 
you turn away from the pride of a profane name, according to what the same teacher of the Gentiles says, 
O Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy trust, avoiding profane novelties of words (1 Tim. vi. 20). 
For indeed it is too bad, if these who have been made preachers of humility should glory in the elation ofa 
vain name, when the true preacher says, But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ (Gal. vi. 14.). He then is truly glorious who glories not in temporal power, but, for the name of 
Christ, glories in His passion. Herein therefore we embrace you from the bottom of our heart, herein we 
recognize you as priests, if, rejecting the vanity of words, you occupy the place of holiness with holy 
humility. For behold, we have been scandalized by this impious appellation, and retain in our mind and 
express in words by no means slight complaints. But your Fraternity knows how the Truth says, If thou 
offerest thy gift before the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath ought against thee, leave 
there thy gift, and go thy way to be first reconciled to thy brother, and then thou shalt come and offer thy 
gift (Matth. v. 23, 24). Herein is to be considered, that, while every fault is done away by the offering of 
sacrifice, so great is the evil of offence engendered in another’s heart that from one who has so sinned the 
Lord accepts not the sacrifice itself which is wont to do away sin. Take heed then with speed to wipe off 
cause of offence from your heart, that Almighty God may be able to regard as acceptable the sacrifice of 
your offering. 


Furthermore, while you have truly and accurately professed the right faith, we find that among those 
whom you have held to be condemned by the most holy general synods you have condemned a certain 
Eudoxius; whose name we have not found mentioned in the Latin language either in synods or in the 
books of the bishops of blessed memory, Epiphanius, Augustin, or Philaster, whom we know to have been 
the chief disputants against heretics . Now if any one of the catholic Fathers really condemns him, we 
undoubtedly follow their opinion. If, however, in your synodical epistle you have wished to condemn by 
name those also who, apart from the holy synods, are condemned in the writings of the Fathers, your 
Fraternity has mentioned too few by many; but if those whom the general synods reject, then too many by 
this one. But in the midst of all these things it is to be remembered, that in order that we may be free to 
profess the true faith and to order whatever has to be done in peace and concord, we ought to pray 
incessantly for the life of our most serene lords and of their offspring, that Almighty God would subdue 
barbarous nations under their feet, and grant them long and happy lives, to the end that through a 
Christian empire the faith which is in Christ may reign. 


EPISTLE V 


TO CYRIACUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Cyriacus, Bishop of Constantinople. 


When in time past I represented the Apostolic See in the royal city, I became acquainted with the good 
qualities of your Holiness. And I greatly rejoice that the care of souls has been committed to you. And 
though unworthy, I beseech Almighty God with all the prayers in my power that He would even increase 
His grace in you, and cause you to gather gain of souls for the eternal country. But, whereas you say that 
you are weak for this work that has been put upon you, we know that the first virtue is acknowledgment of 
infirmity; and from this we gather that you can fulfil well the ministry you have undertaken, that we see 
how, out of humility, you acknowledge your own infirmity. For we are all infirm; but he is more infirm who 
has not strength to consider his infirmity. But you, most blessed brethren, are for this reason strong, that, 
distrusting your own strength, you trust in the power of Almighty God. 


I cannot, however, express by the words of a letter how much my heart is bound to your Charity. But I 
pray that Almighty God may by the gift of His grace multiply the same charity that is between us, and may 
take away all occasion of offence, lest the holy Church, united by the profession of the true faith, and 
compacted by conjunction of the hearts of the faithful, should suffer any damage from priests disputing 
with each other, which God forbid. I at any rate, in all that I speak, in all that I say, against the proud 
conduct of certain persons, still, through the bounty of Almighty God, never relinquish custody of inward 
charity; but so execute outwardly what belongs to justice as by no means to disregard inwardly what 
belongs to love and kindness. And do you also ever return my love, and guard what belongs to peace and 
kindness; that, remaining of one mind, so as to allow no dissension to come in between us, we may be 
better able from the very unity of our hearts to obtain what we seek from the Lord. 


Furthermore, I commend to your Holiness John, presbyter of Chalcedon, and Athanasius of Isauria, that 
no one may set you against them by underhand misrepresentations; for I have thoroughly examined their 
faith, and have found them sound in their confessions, which have also been given in writing. 


Now may the Holy Trinity protect you with His hand, and render you always vigilant and careful in the 
custody of souls, to the end that in the eternal retribution you may be counted worthy to be crowned, not 
only for your own work, but also for the amelioration of your subjects. 


EPISTLE VI 
TO MAURICIUS AUGUSTUS 


Gregory to Mauricius Augustus. 


Almighty God, who has made your Piety to be the guardian of ecclesiastical peace, preserves you by the 
same faith which, through unity among priests, you preserve; and when you submit your heart humbly to 
the yoke of heavenly loving-kindness, it is brought to pass by heavenly grace that you tread your enemies 
under the foot of valour. For it cannot be of small advantage that, when John of holy memory had departed 
this life, your Piety long hesitated, and somewhat deferred the time, while seeking counsel in the fear of 
Almighty God, in order, to wit, that the cause of God might be ordered, as it should be, with great fear . 
Whence also I think that my brother and fellow-priest Cyriacus is proved to be exceedingly fit for pastoral 
rule, in that the long deliberation of your Piety has raised him to this degree. And we all know how 
diligent and how practised he has long been in the administration of ecclesiastical affairs. Whence also I 
doubt not that it has been brought about by Divine ordering that one who had administered the least 
things well should fitly undertake the greater, and should pass from the charge of affairs to the 
government of souls. Wherefore in all our prayers we beseech Almighty God to repay this good work to 
the Serenity of our lords and to their pious offspring both in the present world and also with a perpetual 
recompense, and to grant to my aforesaid brother and fellow-priest, who has been put over the Lord’s 
flock, to shew himself fully solicitous in the care of souls; that he may be able irreprovably both to correct 
what is wrong in his subjects and to foster what is right unto further increase; to the end that the 
judgment of your Piety concerning him may be approved, not only before men, but also before the eyes of 
the Supernal Majesty. 


The venerable men, George the presbyter and Theodore the deacon, in consideration of the command of 
my lords and the imminence of the winter season, I have not allowed to be delayed in this city. 


EPISTLE VII 


TO PETER, DOMITIAN, AND ELPIDIUS 
Gregory to Peter, Domitian, and Elpidius, Bishops . 


I rejoice exceedingly that you welcomed with great joy the ordination of the most holy Cyriacus, my 
brother and fellow-priest. And since we have learnt from the preaching of Paul the apostle that If one 
member rejoice, all the members rejoice with it (1 Cor. xii. 26), you must needs consider with how great 
exultation I rejoice with you in this thing, wherein not one member, but many members of Christ have 
rejoiced. Nevertheless, so far as I have been able to consider your Fraternity’s letters on a cursory 
perusal, great joy has carried you away into immoderate praise of this my brother. For you say that he has 
appeared in the Church like the sun, so that you all cried out, This is the day which the Lord hath made; 
let us rejoice and be glad in it (Ps. cxvii. 24) . Yet surely this is a promise of the life to come, seeing that it 
is said, The righteous shall shine forth as the sun (Matth. xiii. 43; Wisd. ili. 7). For, in whatsoever virtue 
any one may excel, how can he shine forth as the sun while still in the present life, wherein The 
corruptible body presseth down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth down the mind that museth 
upon many things (Wisd. ix. 15); wherein We see another law in our members warring against the law of 
our mind, and bringing us into captivity by the law of sin which is in our members (Rom. vii. 23); wherein 
Even in ourselves we have the answer of death, that we should not trust in ourselves (2 Cor. i. 9); wherein 
also the Prophet cries aloud, Fear and trembling are come upon me, and darkness hath covered me (Ps. 
liv. 6) ? For it is written also, A wise man abideth as the sun; a fool changeth as the moon (Ecclus. xxvii. 
12); where the comparison of the sun is not applied to the splendour of his brightness, but to 
perseverance in well-doing. But the good beginning of his ordination could not as yet be praised by you 
with regard to perseverance. And as to your saying that you cried out, This is the day which the Lord hath 
made, you ought to have considered of whom this is said. For what comes before is this; The stone which 
the builders refused, the same is made the head-stone of the corner. This is the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes (Ps. cxvii. 22) . And with regard to this same stone it is forthwith added, This is the 
day which the Lord hath made. For He who for strength of building is said to be a stone, for the grace of 
illumination is called the Day, being also made, because He became incarnate. In Him we are enjoined to 
rejoice and be glad, because He has overcome in us the darkness of our error by the light of His 
excellence. In praise of a creature, then, that expression ought not to have been used which is suitable to 
the Creator alone. 


But why should I find fault with these things, knowing as I do how joy carries away the mind? For your 
charity engendered in you great gladness, which gladness of heart the tongue applauding followed. This 
being so, the praise which charity found to hand cannot now be called a fault. But to me concerning my 
most holy brother there should have been briefly said what I might accept with satisfaction, seeing that I 
knew him to be one who has long given to me especially this proof of his greatness; that, having been 
occupied in so many affairs of ecclesiastical administration, he has kept a tranquil heart in the midst of 
turbulent throngs, and always restrained himself with a gentle bearing. And this indeed is no small 
commendation of a great and unshaken mind, not to have been perturbed among the perturbations of 


business. 


Furthermore, your Fraternity should be instant in continual prayers, that Almighty God may guard in our 
aforesaid brother and fellow-priest what has been well begun, and ever lead him on to what is better still. 
This should ever be the prayer of you, most holy ones, and of the people subject to him. For the deserts of 
rulers and peoples are so connected with each other that often the lives of subjects are made worse from 
the fault of those who are over them, and often the lives of pastors fall off from the ill desert of peoples. 
For that the evil doings of one who is over others does very great harm to those who are under him the 
Pharisees are evidence, of whom it is written, Ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against men. For ye 
neither go in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are entering to go in (Matth. xxiii. 13). And that the 
fault of peoples does much harm to the life of pastors we perceive in what David did (2 Kings ii. 24). For 
he, praised by the testimony of God, he, conscious of heavenly mysteries, being inflated by the tumour of 
hidden elation, sinned in numbering the people; and yet the punishment fell upon the people for David’s 
sin. Why was this? Because in truth according to the desert of subject peoples are the hearts of rulers 
disposed. Now the righteous Judge rebuked the fault of the sinner by visitation on those on account of 
whom he sinned. But, because he himself, waxing proud of his own will, was not free from fault, he 
himself also received punishment of his fault. For the fierce wrath, which smote the people bodily, 
prostrated also the ruler of the people with inmost sorrow of heart. Consider therefore these things 
mutually; and, even as he who is put over you and over the people should intercede for all, so should all of 
you pray for his conversation and manners, that before Almighty God both you may profit by imitation of 
him, and he may be aided by your deserts. Further, let us all with one accord pray continually with great 
weeping to the utmost of our powers for our most serene lords and their pious offspring, that protecting 
heavenly grace may guard their lives, and subdue the necks of the nations to the Christian empire. 


EPISTLE XI 
TO RUFINUS, BISHOP OF EPHESUS 


Gregory to Rufinus, &c. 


The charity of your acts of friendship in the past has moved us to visit your Fraternity with the present 
letter. For we have been refreshed with great joy by learning from reports given us of your health that all 
is well with you. But, while this is so, we implore Almighty God, that as in the present life, which is as it 
were a shadow of the future one, He has granted you to rejoice in the transitory welfare of your body, so 
in that heavenly country wherein is true life He may cause us to give thanks and rejoice with a common 
exultation for the perfected salvation of your soul. Now the bearer of this, desiring to be commended to 
you by a letter from us, having been asked by us whether he had learnt letters as becomes a clerk, replied 
that he was ignorant of them. What further commendation, then, with regard to him I should give to your 
Fraternity I know not; except that you should be solicitous about his soul, and watch over him with 
pastoral zeal, so that, as he cannot read, your tongue may be a book to him, and that in the goodness of 
your preaching and work he may see what to follow. For the living voice usually draws the heart more 
closely than perfunctory reading. But, while, as his master, you supply him inwardly with this spiritual 
teaching, let not outward care for him also be wanting, that by its aid he come to long for spiritual things, 
and lest, if such aid is slighted, you should no longer have one to preach to. 


EPISTLE XII 
TO RESPECTA, ABBESS 


Gregory to Respecta, Abbess of Massilia (Marseilles) in Gaul. 


The demand of a pious wish ought to be accomplished by a consequent result, that so the benefit 
demanded may be validly attained, and sincerity of devotion may laudably shine forth. Accordingly to the 
monastery consecrated to the honour of Saint Cassian wherein you are selected to preside—in accordance 
with the petition of our children Dynamius and Aureliana, who are shewn, in their religious devotion, to 
have united it to the house in their possession by connecting the buildings—we have seen fit to allow 
these privileges:—We appoint that on the death of the abbess of the aforesaid monastery, not a stranger, 
but one whom the congregation may choose for itself from among its own members, shall be ordained; 
whom (provided however that she be judged worthy of this ministry) the bishops of the same place shall 
ordain. Further, with regard to the property and management of the same monastery, we decree that 
neither bishop nor any ecclesiastic shall have any power; but appoint that these things shall in all respects 
pertain to the charge of thy Solicitude, or of her who may be abbess in the same place after thee. If on the 
day of the Saint’s anniversary, or of the dedication, of the aforesaid monastery the bishop should resort 
thither for celebrating the sacred solemnities of mass, still his office must be so executed that his chair be 
not placed there, except on the aforesaid days while he is celebrating there the solemnities of mass. And 
when he departs, let his chair be at the same time removed from the same oratory. But on all other days 
let the offices of mass be performed by the presbyter whom the same bishop may appoint 


Furthermore, with regard to the life and deeds of the handmaidens of God, or of the abbess who may be 


constituted in the above-written monastery, we enjoin on the bishop, in the fear of God, to devote careful 
attention to them; so that, if any of those who dwell there, her fault demanding it, ought to be subjected to 
punishment, he may himself visit the offence according to the vigour of the sacred canons. These things, 
then, being by us ordained and granted, do thou, in the ordering of thy congregation, study to shew 
thyself so earnestly attentive in all respects that the malice of the malignant foe may find nothing there 
that can be contaminated. All these things, therefore, embraced in this paper of injunctions, we ordain to 
be observed, under Christ’s protection, in all respects and by all persons for ever in thy monastery, to the 
end that the benefits of the privileges allowed may always continue firm and inviolate. The month of 
November, Indict. 15. 


EPISTLE XIII 


TO FORTUNATUS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Fortunatus, Bishop of Fanum . 


As it is reprehensible and deserving of punishment for any one to sell consecrated vessels except in cases 
sanctioned by law and the sacred canons, so it is not a matter for reproach or penalty if they should be 
disposed of with a compassionate purpose for the redemption of captives. Since, then, we find from the 
information given us by your Fraternity that you have borrowed money for the redemption of captives, 
and have not the means of repaying it, and on this account desire, with our authority, to dispose of some 
consecrated vessels,—in this case, seeing that the decrees of both the laws and the canons approve, we 
have thought fit to lend our approval, and grant you leave to dispose of the consecrated vessels. But, lest 
their sale should possibly lead to any ill-feeling against yourself, they ought to be disposed of, up to the 
amount of the debt, in the presence of John our defensor, and their price should be paid to the creditors, 
to the end that, the business being completed with observance of this kind, neither may the creditors feel 
loss from having lent the money, nor your Fraternity sustain ill-will now or at any future time. 


EPISTLE XV 


TO GEORGE, PRESBYTER 


Gregory to George, Presbyter, and to Theodore, deacon, of the Church of Constantinople. 


Mindful of your goodness and charity, I greatly blame myself, that I gave you leave to return so soon: but, 
since I saw you pressing me importunately once and again for leave to go, I considered that it might be a 
serious matter for your Love to tarry with us longer. But, after I had learnt that you had lingered so long 
on your journey owing to the winter season, I confess that I was sorry that you had been sent away so 
soon. For, if your Love was unable to accomplish your intended journey, it had been better that you had 
lingered with me than away from me. 


Moreover, after your departure I learnt from information given me by my most beloved sons the deacons 
that your Love had said that our Almighty Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, when He descended into hell, 
saved all who there acknowledged Him as God, and delivered them from the pains due to them. With 
regard to this subject I desire that your Charity should think very differently. For, when He descended into 
hell, He delivered through His grace those only who both believed that He should come and observed His 
precepts in their lives. For it is evident that after the incarnation of the Lord no one can be saved, even of 
those who hold His faith, who have not the life of faith; since it is written, They acknowledge that they 
know God, but in deeds they deny Him (Tit. i. 16). And John says, He that saith that he knows Him, and 
keepeth not His commandments, is a liar (1 John ii. 4). James also, the brother of the Lord, writes saying, 
Faith without works is dead Jam. ii. 20). If, then, believers now are not saved without good works, while 
the unbelieving and reprobate without good action were saved by our Lord descending into hell, then the 
lot of those who never saw the incarnation of the Lord was better than that of these who have been born 
after the mystery of His incarnation. But what fatuity it argues to say or think this the Lord Himself 
testifies to His disciples, when He says, Many kings and prophets have desired to see the things which ye 
see, and have not seen them (Matth. xiii. 17; Luke x. 24). But, that I may not detain your Love with 
argument of my own, learn what Philaster, in the book which he wrote about heresies, says about this 
heresy. His words are these; “They are heretics who say that the Lord descended into hell, and announced 
himself after death to all who were already there, so that in acknowledging Him there they might be 
saved; seeing that this is contrary to the prophet David where he says, But in hell who shall acknowledge 
thee (Ps. vi. 6)? And to the Apostle; As many as have sinned without law shall perish without law (Rom. ii. 
12).” And with his words the blessed Augustine also agrees in the book which he wrote about heresies. 


Considering, therefore, all these things, hold ye nothing but what the true faith teaches through the 
Catholic Church: namely, that the Lord in descending into hell rescued from infernal durance those only 
whom while living in the flesh He preserved through His grace in faith and good conduct. For in that 
which He says in the Gospel, When I shall be lifted up from the earth, I will draw all to myself (John xii. 
32), He means all that are elect. For one could not be drawn to God after death who had separated 
himself from God by evil living. May Almighty God keep you under His protection, that, wherever ye are, 


ye may feel in soul and body the aid of His grace. 


EPISTLE XVII 


TO SABINIANUS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Sabinianus, Bishop of Jadera . 


If thou hadst been at pains to weigh with careful consideration the rule of ecclesiastical administration 
and the order of ancient custom, neither would any fault of unlawful presumption have crept in upon thee, 
nor would others have incurred danger by occasion of thy sin. Now there is no doubt that thou wast aware 
how that, certain things having come to our ears about Maximus which were no slight bar to his 
advancement to the priesthood, we had not given our assent to it, and that it was our will that he should 
not attain to what he strove after till there had been adequate satisfaction concerning the things that 
were said. But, when thou oughtest by all means to have observed this, it came rather to pass that he, 
snatching at the episcopate with the greediness of a blind mind, inclined thee unwarily to favour him in 
spite of our prohibition. But, lest even then the things that had been reported to us should remain 
unexamined, he was summoned to come hither by letters from us. And, when he was so perversely 
inclined as to defer doing so, we took care to admonish him in repeated letters, under pain of interdiction 
from communion, to make haste to come to us for his purification, putting aside all excuses: but he chose 
rather to submit to excommunication than to evince obedience. Whence the result is (awful to be said), 
that the pravity of his perverse disposition involves others in his own perdition. Now however, inasmuch 
as we have learnt that thou dissentest from his wickedness, we exhort thee by the present writing (that so 
it may profit thy soul to have severed thyself, even though late, from him) that thou henceforth neither 
communicate with him nor make mention of his name in the sacred solemnities of mass; and also that 
thou defer not coming to us without delay, yea and bring others with thee too, such as thou canst, whether 
bishops or other religious persons, so that (the cause being thoroughly examined), both your absolution, 
should the case require it, may fittingly and decently ensue, and that those who have fallen into the sin of 
the like temerity may be recalled to the way of salvation, with the help of the blessed Peter, Prince of the 
apostles, by an arrangement well-pleasing to Christ. Moreover, let any bishop or religious person that may 
come to us know that he will sustain no prejudice or injustice, but that all will be arranged so as to please 
our Redeemer after full ascertainment of the truth; to the end that even from our way of ordering the 
matter, with the Lord’s approval, it may appear to all that we are not moved by private grudge against any 
man, but by zeal for God and for the adjustment of ecclesiastical order. 


EPISTLE XIx 


TO MARINIANUS, ARCHBISHOP 


Gregory to Marinianus, Archbishop of Ravenna . 


Your Fraternity has been long aware after what manner the Church of Ariminum has been hitherto 
deprived of pastoral government by reason of the known bodily affliction of the priest who was ordained 
by us . Now we, moved by the prayers of the inhabitants of that place, having frequently exhorted him to 
return with the help of the Lord to his Church, if he should feel himself relieved from this affliction of the 
head whereby he was kept away, he has been expected now for four years since the leave of absence 
given him. And, when at the instance of clergy and citizens who have come from thence and urged us with 
entreaties, we urgently exhorted him to return with them, the Lord helping him, if able to do so, he 
begged of us by a supplication in writing , that, inasmuch as by reason of this affliction wherewith he is 
held he can in no wise rise to the government of the same Church, or to the office undertaken by him, we 
should ordain a bishop to this same Church. Hence, seeing that the charge laid upon us of caring for all 
the Churches constrains us to see that pastoral guardianship be no longer wanting to the flock of the 
faithful, and being compelled by their entreaties, and by his renunciation on the ground of his own 
inability, we have resolved that a bishop should be ordained to this same Church of Ariminum: and, having 
issued our precept according to custom, we have not failed to admonish the clergy and people of the same 
Church, to the end that they may concur with concordant provision to choose for themselves a prelate . 
We therefore exhort your Fraternity that him whom all with one consent shall choose (as they themselves 
also have requested leave to do) you cause to be summoned before you; and test him by cautious enquiry 
on all sides. And if, by favour of the Lord, none of the things that are punished with death in the text of the 
Heptateuch are found in him, and if, on the report of trustworthy persons, his life should approve itself to 
you, send him to us with the certification of his election, adding your own letter of testification, to the end 
that a prelate of this same Church may, under the ordering of the Lord, be by us consecrated. 


EPISTLE XX 


TO THE CLERGY AND PEOPLE ARIMINUM 


Gregory to the Clergy, &c. 


Part Third 


Our pastoral charge constrains us to succour with anxious consideration any Churches that are deprived 
of the government of a priest. Accordingly, inasmuch as your Church has long been deprived of pastoral 
rule from the malady, as you know, of its own priest, we, moved by your entreaties, have not failed to 
admonish the said bishop, that, if he should feel himself recovered from that malady, he should resume the 
ministry of the priesthood undertaken by him. And he, having been again and again warned by us, has 
now under the pressure of the same malady intimated by a supplication addressed to us in writing that by 
reason of this malady he can by no means rise to the government of the said Church or to the office 
undertaken by him. We therefore, compelled by the hopeless condition of this same person, have held it 
necessary to take thought for the setting in order of your Church. We exhort, then, that all of you, with 
one consent, without noise or disturbance, choose with the help of the Lord such a priest to preside over 
you as may not be disapproved by the venerable canons, and also be found worthy of so great a ministry. 
And let him, when required, come to us to be ordained, with the solemnity of a decree attested by the 
subscriptions of all and followed up by the written approval of the visitor , to the end that your Church, by 
the Lord’s ordering, may have its own priest. 


We desire also that him whom your unanimity may have chosen you take without delay to our brother and 
fellow-bishop Marinianus at Ravenna , that, having been thoroughly examined and tested by him, he may 
be supported by his testimony also when he comes to us. 


EPISTLE XXIII 
TO FORTUNATUS AND ANTHEMIUS 


Gregory to Fortunatus, bishop, and Anthemius, guardian (defensori). 


Catellus, the bearer of these presents, has informed us that his sister, who had been betrothed to one 
Stephen, has, through divine mercy moving her, been converted in a monastery at Naples, and that the 
same Stephen improperly detains a house and some other things belonging to her. And, inasmuch as legal 
decrees (Caus. 17, q. 2, c. 28) have appointed that a betrothed woman, should she wish to be converted, 
shall suffer no loss whatever, let thy Fraternity, together with Anthemius the subdeacon, endeavour by 
diligent enquiry to investigate the truth. And if, as we have been informed, you find that the Stephen 
above-named is keeping a house or anything else unjustly, let him be urgently warned by your exhortation 
to restore without any delay or altercation what he unduly detains, and not to defer under any kind of 
excuse the restitution of what is not his own. And if perchance you find him neglect your exhortation, 
notify this to us, giving also an accurate account of the facts of the case, to the end that, when the merits 
of the case are known, he may be forced by other means, in accordance with equity, to make the 
restitution which he scorns to make of his own accord out of regard to honesty. Commending the bearer of 
these presents to thy Fraternity, we exhort thee to allow him no longer to suffer from delay on this 
account. 


EPISTLE XXV 
TO GREGORIA 


Gregory to Gregoria, Lady of the Bed-chamber (cubiculariae) to Augusta. 


I have received the longed for letters of your Sweetness, in which you have been at pains all through to 
accuse yourself of a multitude of sins: but I know that you fervently love the Almighty Lord, and I trust in 
His mercy that the sentence which was pronounced with regard to a certain holy woman proceeds from 
the mouth of the Truth with regard to you: Her sins, which are many, are forgiven her, for she loved much 
(Luke vii. 47). And how they were forgiven is shewn also by what follows afterwards; that she sat at the 
Lord’s feet, and heard the word from His mouth (Luke x. 39) . For, being rapt in the contemplative, she 
had transcended the active life, which Martha her sister still pursued (Ib. 40). She also sought earnestly 
her buried Lord, and, stooping over the sepulchre, found not His body. But, even when the disciples went 
away, she remained standing before the door of the sepulchre, and whom she sought as dead, Him she 
was counted worthy to see alive, and announced to the disciples that He had risen again. And this was by 
the wonderful dispensation of the loving-kindness of God, that life should be announced by a woman’s 
mouth, because by a woman’s mouth had been the first taste of death in Paradise. And at another time 
also, with another Mary, she saw the Lord after His resurrection, and held His feet. Bring before your 
eyes, I pray you, what hands held whose feet. That woman who had been a sinner in the city, those hands 
which had been polluted with iniquity, touched the feet of Him who sits at the right hand of the Father 
above all the angels. Let us estimate, if we can, what those bowels of heavenly loving-kindness are, that a 
woman who had been plunged through sin into the whirlpool’s depth should be thus lifted high on the 
wing of love through grace. It is fulfilled, sweet daughter, it is fulfilled, what was promised to us by the 
prophetic voice concerning this time of the holy Church: And in that day the house of David shall be an 
open fountain for ablution of the sinner and of her that is unclean (Zach. xiii. 1). For the house of David is 
an open fountain for ablution to us sinners, because we are washed from the filth of our iniquities by 
mercy now disclosed through the son of David our Saviour. 


But as to what thy Sweetness has added in thy letters, namely that thou wilt continue to be urgent with 
me till I write that it has been revealed to me that thy sins are forgiven, thou hast demanded a difficult, 
nay even an unprofitable thing; difficult indeed, because I am unworthy of having a revelation made to 
me; but unprofitable, because thou oughtest not to become secure about thy sins, except when in the last 
day of thy life thou shalt be able no longer to bewail them. But, until that day comes, thou oughtest, ever 
suspicious and ever fearful, to be afraid of faults, and wash them with daily tears. Assuredly the apostle 
Paul had already ascended into the third heaven, had also been caught up into Paradise, and heard secret 
words which it was not lawful for a man to speak (2 Cor. xii. 2, &c.), and yet, still fearful, he said, I keep 
under my body, and bring it into subjection, lest that by any means, while preaching to others, I myself 
should become a castaway (1 Cor. ix. 27). One who is caught up into heaven still fears; and shall one 
whose conversation is still on earth desire already not to fear? Consider, most sweet daughter, that 
security is wont to be the mother of carelessness. Thou oughtest not, then, in this life to have security, 
whereby thou mayest be rendered careless. For it is written, Happy is the man that is always afraid (Prov. 
xxviii. 14). And again it is written, Serve the Lord in fear, and rejoice unto him with trembling (Ps. ii. 11). 
In short, then, it must needs be that in the time of this life trembling possess your soul, to the end that it 
may hereafter rejoice without end through the joy of security. May Almighty God fill your soul with the 
grace of His Holy Spirit, and, after the tears which you daily shed in prayer, bring you to eternal joys. 


EPISTLE XXVI 


TO THEOCTISTA, PATRICIAN 


Gregory to Theoctista, &c. 


That your Excellency, though placed in so great a tumult of affairs, is full of the fruitfulness of the sacred 
word, and incessantly pants after eternal joys, for this I give great thanks to Almighty God, in that in you I 
see fulfilled what is written of the elect fathers, But the children of Israel walked on dry land through the 
midst of the sea (Exod. xv. 19). But on the other hand, I am come into the depth of the sea, and the storm 
hath overwhelmed me (Ps. lxviii. 3) . But you, as I see, walk with dry feet through the waves of secular 
affairs to the country of promise. Let us give thanks, then, to that Spirit who lifts up the hearts which He 
fills; who amid the tumults of men makes a solitude in the soul; and in whose presence there is no place, 
wherein a soul moved by compunction can be, which is not a secret one. For you inhale the odour of 
eternal sweetness, and so ardently love the bridegroom of your soul as to be able to say with the heavenly 
bride, Draw me after thee; we run in the odour of thine ointments (Cant. i. 3). But in the letters of your 
Excellency I find this deficiency; that you have been unwilling to tell me about your most serene mistress, 
how studiously she reads, or how she is moved by compunction in her reading. For your presence ought to 
be of great advantage to her, that amid the billows of affairs under which she continually suffers and by 
which, whether she will or no, she is drawn abroad, she may be recalled inwardly to the love of the 
heavenly country. And this also you ought to investigate, as often as tears are given her for her soul, 
whether her compunction arises still from fear, or whether now from love . 


For there are two kinds of compunction, as you know: one that is afraid of eternal pains, the other that 
sighs for heavenly rewards; since the soul that is athirst for God is first moved to compunction by fear, 
and afterwards by love. For in the first place it is affected to tears because, while recollecting its evil 
doings, it fears to suffer for them eternal punishments. But, when fear has died away in the anxiety of a 
long sorrow, a certain security has birth from a sense of pardon; and the mind is enflamed with love of 
heavenly joys. And one who previously wept for fear of punishment begins afterwards to weep most 
bitterly for being kept back from the kingdom. For the soul contemplates what are those choirs of angels, 
what is the very society of blessed spirits, what the vision of the inward brightness of God; and laments 
more for the lack of unending good than it wept before when it feared eternal evil; and thus it comes to 
pass that the compunction of fear, when perfected, draws the mind to the compunction of love. All this is 
well described in the sacred and true history, understood figuratively, which says, Axa the daughter of 
Caleph sighed sitting on an ass. And her father said to her, What wouldest thou? Who answered, Give me 
a blessing, Thou hast given me a South and dry land; give me also a watered land. And her father gave her 
the upper springs, and the nether springs (Josh. xv. 18) . For indeed Axa sits on an ass, when the soul 
presides over the irrational motions of the flesh. And sighing she seeks a watered land from her father, 
because the grace of tears is to be sought with great longing from our Creator. For there are some who 
have already freely received the gift of speaking in behalf of justice, of protecting the oppressed, of giving 
of their own to the needy, of having ardour of faith, but have not yet the grace of tears. These, that is to 
say, have a South and dry land, but still need springs of water; because, while they are occupied in good 
works, wherein they are great and fervent, they have still sore need (either from fear of punishment, or 
from love of the heavenly kingdom) to lament the sins which they cannot be without while they live. But 
since, as I have said, there are two kinds of compunction, her father gave her the upper springs and the 
nether springs. For the soul receives the upper springs, when she afflicts herself in tears for desire of the 
heavenly kingdom; but she receives the nether springs, when she shudders with weeping at the 
punishments of hell. And indeed the nether springs are given first, and the upper springs afterwards. But, 
because the compunction of love is far above the other indignity, there was need for the upper springs to 
be mentioned first, and the nether springs afterwards. You then, who through the operation of the 
Almighty Lord know by experience both kinds of compunction, ought anxiously to try to discover day by 


day how much you are profiting your most serene mistress by your words. 


Further, I beg you to take especial care to instruct in good morals the little lords whom you are bringing 
up, and to admonish the glorious eunuchs who are appointed to attend them that they should speak to 
them such things as may move their minds to mutual charity between themselves and to gentleness 
towards subjects; lest, if they should conceive now any grudge against each other, it should break out 
openly hereafter. For in truth the words of those who bring up children will be either milk, if they are 
good, or poison if they are evil. Let them therefore so speak now to the little ones that the latter may shew 
hereafter what good words they had sucked from the mouths of those who nursed them. 


Furthermore, my beloved son, Sabinianus the deacon, has brought thirty pounds of gold, sent by your 
Excellency to be given for the redemption of captives and for distribution to the poor; with regard to 
which I rejoice, but tremble for myself, seeing that I shall have to render an account before the 
tremendous Judge, not only of the substance of Saint Peter, Prince of the apostles, but also of your 
possessions. But to you may Almighty God return heavenly things for earthly, and eternal for temporal. I 
have now to inform you that from the city of Crotona, which, lying on the Adriatic Sea in the land of Italy, 
was taken last year by the Lombards, many noble men and many noble women were led away captive, and 
children were parted from their parents, parents from their children, husbands from their wives, and 
wives from their husbands; of whom some have already been redeemed. But, because of the heavy prices 
put upon them, many have remained so far in the hands of those most abominable Lombards. But I sent at 
once for their redemption a moiety of the money sent by you. Out of the other moiety I have arranged for 
the purchase of bed-clothes for the handmaidens of God whom you in Greek language call monastriae; 
seeing that they suffer from grievous bareness in their beds during the very severe cold of this winter; 
there being many of them in this city. For, according to the official list of them, they are found to be three 
thousand in number. They do indeed receive fourscore pounds a year from the possessions of Saint Peter, 
Prince of the apostles. But what is this for so great a multitude, especially in this city, where everything is 
so dear? Their life, moreover, is such, and strict to such a degree in tears and abstinence, that we believe 
that, but for them, not one of us could have subsisted for so many years in this place among the swords of 
the Lombards. 


Furthermore, I send you, as a blessing from Saint Peter the apostle, a key from his most sacred body; with 
respect to which key the miracle has been wrought which I now relate. A certain Lombard, having found it 
on his entrance into a city in the parts beyond the Po, and, paying no regard to it as Saint Peter’s key, but 
wishing to make something of it for himself in that he saw it to be of gold, took out a knife to cut it. But 
presently seized by a spirit, he plunged the knife wherewith he had thought to cut it into his own throat, 
and in the same hour fell down dead. And when Autharith, king of the Lombards , and many others 
belonging to him came to the place, and he who had stabbed himself was lying apart in one place dead, 
and this key on the ground in another, exceeding fear came upon all, so that no one ventured to lift this 
same key from the ground. Then a certain Lombard who was a Catholic, and known to be given to prayer 
and almsgiving, Minulf by name, was called, and himself lifted it from the ground. But Autharith, in 
consideration of this miracle, made another golden key, and sent it along with this to my predecessor of 
holy memory, declaring what kind of miracle had through it occurred. I have taken thought, then, to send 
your Excellence this key, through which Almighty God cut off a proud and faithless man, that through it 
you who fear and love Him may be enabled to have both present and eternal welfare. 


EPISTLE XXVII 


TO ANASTASIUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Anastasius, Bishop of Antioch. 


I have received through the hands of our common son the deacon Sabinianus the longed for letter of your 
most sweet Holiness, in which the words have flowed not from your tongue but from your soul. And it is 
not surprising that one speaks well who lives perfectly. And, since you have learnt, through the Spirit 
teaching you in the school of the heart, the precepts of life—to despise all earthly things and to speed to 
the heavenly country,—in proportion as you have advanced in good you think what is good of others. But, 
when I heard many things said in the letters of your Blessedness in praise of me, I understood your 
intention; how that you wished to describe not what I am, but what I ought to be. But as to your saying 
that I ought to remember my manner of life, and on no account give place to the malignant spirit who 
seeks to sift souls, I indeed recollect myself to have been always of bad manner of life, and hasten to 
overcome and put an end to this my manner of life, if I can. If however, as you believe, I have had anything 
good in me, I trust in the help of Almighty God that I have not forgotten it. But your Holiness, as I see, by 
the words of sweetness at the beginning and the words that follow, has wished your letter to be like a bee, 
which carries both honey and a sting, satiating me with the honey and piercing me with the sting. But 
meanwhile I return to meditation on the words of Solomon, That better are the wounds of one that loves 
than the kisses of a flattering foe (Prov. xxvii. 6). Thus, as to your saying that we ought not to give 
occasion of offence for no cause at all, this is what your son, our most pious lord (for whose life we ought 
continually to pray) has already written repeatedly; and what he says out of power I know that you say out 
of love. Nor do I wonder that you have made use of imperial language in your letters, since there is a very 


close relationship between love and power. For both presume in a princely way; both ever speak with 
authority. 


And indeed on the receipt of the synodical epistle of our brother and fellow-bishop Cyriacus it was not 
worth my while to make a difficulty on account of the profane title at the risk of disturbing the unity of 
holy Church: but nevertheless I took care to admonish him with respect to this same superstitious and 
proud title, saying that he could not have peace with us unless he corrected the elation of the aforesaid 
expression, which the first apostate invented. You, however, ought not to say that this is a matter of no 
consequence, since, if we bear it with equanimity, we are corrupting the faith of the Universal Church; for 
you know how many not only heretics but heresiarchs have issued from the Constantinopolitan Church. 
And, not to speak of the injury done to your dignity, if one bishop is called Universal, the Universal Church 
comes to ruin, if the one who is universal falls. But far, far be this levity from my ears. Yet I trust in 
Almighty God that what He has promised He will soon fulfil; Whosoever exalteth himself shall be humbled 
(Luke xiv. 11). 


So much, in the midst of many occupations. I have briefly replied to what you have said in your letters: for 
what I ought not just now to express in writing remains imprinted on my mind. I beg your Blessedness 
always to recall me to your memory in your holy prayers, that so your intercessions may rescue me from 
temporal and eternal ills. Pray moreover zealously and fervently for the most serene lord the Emperor; for 
his life is very necessary for the world. I refrain from saying more, for I doubt not that you know. 


EPISTLE XXVIII 


TO THEODORE, PHYSICIAN 
Gregory to Theodore, Physician at Constantinople. 


My most beloved son the deacon Sabinianus , on his return to me, brought me no letter from your Glory; 
but he conveyed hither what had been sent for the poor and captives; whence I understood the reason. It 
was that you would not speak by letters to a man, having by a good deed made your address to Almighty 
God. For this same deed of yours has a voice of its own, which calls to the secret ears of God, as it is 
written, Hide thy alms in the bosom of the poor, and it shall entreat for thee (Ecclus. xxix. 15). And indeed 
to me, I confess, it is sad to expend what is not my own, and to add to the accounts which I keep of the 
substance of the Church those also of the property of my most sweet son the lord Theodore. And yet I 
rejoice with your benignity that you carefully attend to and observe what the Truth says; Give alms, and 
behold, all things are clean unto you (Luke xi. 41); and this which is written, Even as water quencheth 
fire, so alms quench sin (Ecclus. iii. 33). Paul the apostle also says, Let your abundance supply their want, 
that their abundance also may be a supply to your want (2 Cor. viii. 14). Tobias admonishes his son, 
saying, If thou hast much, give abundantly; but if thou hast little, of that little impart willingly (Tob. iv. 9). 
You therefore observe all these precepts: but we beg you to pray for us, lest we should dispense the fruits 
of your labours indiscreetly, and not as need requires; lest from that whereby you diminish sins we should 
heap up sins. Now may Almighty God keep you under His protection, and so grant you human favour in an 
earthly court as to bring you after a long life to the eternal joys of a heavenly court. 


We send you as the benediction of Saint Peter, Prince of the apostles, whom you greatly love, a key from 
his most sacred body, in which is enclosed iron from his chains, that what bound his neck for martyrdom, 
may loose yours from all sins. 


EPISTLE XXX 


TO NARSES, THE RELIGIOUS (NARSAE RELEGIOSO) 


Gregory to Narses, &c. 


When I was sending Romanus the guardian (defensorem) to the royal city, he sought long your letters, but 
they could not be found: but afterwards they were found among many letters from other persons, your 
Sweetness, therein telling me of your afflictions and tribulations of spirit, and making known the 
oppositions to you of bad men. But, I pray you, in all this recall to your mind what I believe too that you 
never forget, That all who will live godly in Christ suffer persecution. (2 Tim. iii. 12). And with regard to 
this I confidently say that you would live less godly if you suffered persecution less. For let us hear what 
else the same teacher of the Gentiles says to his disciples; Yourselves know, brethren, our entrance in 
unto you, that it was not in vain; for we had before suffered and been shamefully entreated (1 Thess. ii. 1). 
Lo, most sweet son, the holy preacher declared that his entrance would have been of no effect, if he had 
not been shamefully entreated; and thy Charity wishes to say good things, but refuses to endure evil 
things. Wherefore thou must needs gird thyself up more tightly in the midst of adverse circumstances, 
that adversity itself may the more increase thy desire for the love of God and thy earnestness in good 
works. So the seeds of harvests germinate the more fruitfully for being covered over with frost; so fire is 
kept down by a blast, that it may grow greater. I know indeed that from the perverse speeches of so many 
evil tongues thou endurest a violent storm, and bearest in thy soul billows of contradictions. But 


remember what the Lord says by the Psalmist, I heard thee in the secret place of storm; I proved thee at 
the waters of contradiction (Psal. lxxx. 8) . For, if in the midst of them that contradict thou doest the things 
that are of God, then thou art proved a true worker. 


Further, your most sweet Charity has written to me that I should write something in the way of 
admonition to the monasteries which, through your prayers and influence, have been instituted by our son 
the lord Paul. But, if they are vessels of God, I know that they have through the grace of compunction a 
fountain of wisdom within, and ought not to take in the little drops of my dryness. Further, your perfect 
wisdom recollects that in Paradise there was no rain, but a fountain ascended from the midst of Paradise 
to water the face of the ground. Those souls, then, that through the grace of compunction have a fountain 
in themselves have no need of rain from another’s tongue. 


Further, you inform me in your letter of the passing away of the lady Esychia ; and I rejoiced with great 
exultation that that good soul, which laboured in a foreign country, has arrived happily at its own. Further, 
greet in my behalf my glorious daughters, the lady Dominica and the lady Eudochia. But, inasmuch as I 
hear that it is now a long time since the aforesaid lady Dominica was made a prioress, let your Charity 
watch over her in this regard; that, as she is no longer compelled to serve in the toil of an earthy court, 
she may fly perfectly from all noises of this world, devote herself entirely to God, and leave no part of 
herself outside herself; but that she also gather together as many souls as she can to the service of her 
Creator, that their minds through her word may receive the grace of compunction, and that she herself 
may so much the more speedily be absolved from all her sins as, through her life and her tongue, the souls 
of others also shall have broken loose from the bands of sins. Moreover, since no one among men in this 
world is without sin (and what else is sinning but flying from God?), I say confidently that this my 
daughter also has some sins. Wherefore, that she may perfectly satisfy her mistress, that is eternal 
Wisdom, let her, who fled alone, return with many. For the guilt of turning away will be imputed to no one 
who in returning brings back gain. 


Further, I beg you to greet in my behalf the lord Alexander and the lord Theodorus. But with respect to 
your saying in your letter that I ought to write to my most excellent daughter the lady Gurdia, and her 
most holy daughter the lady Theoctista , and their magnificent husbands, the lord Marinus and the lord 
Christidorus, and to give them some admonition about their souls, your most sweet Greatness well knows 
that there are none at present in the city of Constantinople who can translate well into Greek what has 
been dictated in Latin. For keeping to the words, but attending little to the sense, they both fail to make 
the words understood and also mangle the sense. On this account I have written shortly to my aforesaid 
daughter the lady Gurdia; but have not addressed the others. Further, I have sent you two camisiae and 
four oraria, which I beg may be humbly offered, with the blessing of St. Peter, to the aforesaid men. 
Besides, a certain person on his death has left me by will a little boy; taking thought for whose soul, I have 
sent him to your Sweetness, that he may live in this world in the service of one through whom he may be 
able to attain to the liberty of heaven. Further, I beg your most sweet Charity to visit frequently my most 
beloved son, the deacon Anatolius, whom I have sent to represent the Church in the royal city, that after 
the toils which he endures in secular causes he may find rest with you in the word of God, and wipe away 
the sweat of this his earthly toil as it were with a kind of white napkin. Commend him to all who are 
known to you, though I am sure that, if he is perfectly known, he needs no commendation. Yet do you 
shew with regard to him how much you love the holy apostle Peter, and me. Now may Almighty God guard 
your Charity, to me most sweet, from enemies within and without, and, when it shall please Him, bring 
you to heavenly kingdoms. 


EPISTLE XXxI 


TO CYRIACUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Cyriacus, Bishop of Constantinople. 


We have received the letters of your Blessedness, which speak to us in words not of the tongue but of the 
soul. For they open to me your mind, which, however, was not closed to me, since of myself I retain 
experience of the same sweetness. Wherefore I return thanks continually to Almighty God, since, if charity 
the mother of virtues abides in your heart towards us, you will never lose the branches of good works, 
seeing that you retain the very root of goodness. You ought, then, to shew the beauty of this charity to me 
and to all your brethren by this good work in the first place,—your hastening to discard that word of pride 
whereby grave offence is engendered in the Churches, thus fulfilling in all ways what is written, 
Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace (Ephes. iv. 3): and again, Give none 
occasion to the adversary to speak reproachfully (1 Tim. v. 14). For then will true charity be displayed, if 
there is no schism among us through an example of pride. For, as for me, I call Jesus to witness in my soul, 
that to no one among men from the highest to the lowest do I wish to give occasion of offence. I desire 
that all should be great and honourable, yet so that their honour detract not from the honour of Almighty 
God. For whoso covets to be honoured against God to me is not honourable. But, that you may learn what 
good will I have towards your Blessedness, I have sent my son the deacon Anatolius to the feet of our most 
pious lords, for satisfying their Piety and your Fraternity that I desire to injure no man in this matter, but 
to keep the humility that is pleasing to God, and the concord of holy Church. And because Antichrist, the 


enemy of God, is near at hand, I studiously desire the he may not find anything belonging to himself, not 
only in the manners, but even in the titles of priests. Let then what has been introduced after a new 
fashion be removed in like manner as it was brought in, and peace in the Lord will remain with us 
inviolate. For what pleasantness, what charity, will there be amongst us, if we cheer ourselves up with 
words, while we are galled by facts? Let then your Holiness so act that we may feel in our inmost hearts 
the good things you speak of, to the end that, the hearts of priests being in unanimity, when we supplicate 
for the life of our most pious lords, we may be counted worthy to be heard all the more as peace 
illuminates your prayers before the eyes of God, and no stain of discord darkens them. 


EPISTLE XXXII 


TO ANASTASIUS, PRESBYTER 


Gregory to Anastasius, &c. 


That a good man out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth good things (Matth. xii. 35; Luke vi. 
45), this thy Charity has shewn, both in thy habitual life and lately also in thy epistle; wherein I find two 
persons at issue with regard to virtues; that is to say, thyself contending for charity, and another for fear 
and humility. And, though occupied with many things, though ignorant of the Greek language, I have 
nevertheless sat as judge of your contention. But, in very truth, thou hast, in my judgment, thyself 
conquered thy opponent by the apostolical sentence, which I proffered to you during your contention, 
That there is no fear in charity,, but perfect charity casteth out fear; because fear hath torment. He that 
feareth is not made perfect in charity. I know then how much thy Fraternity is made perfect in charity. 
And, since thou lovest Almighty God much, thou oughtest to presume on thy neighbour much. For it is not 
places or ranks that make us neighbours to our Creator; but either our good deserts join us to Him, or our 
bad deserts separate us from Him. Since, then, it is still uncertain what any one is inwardly, how was it 
that thou wast afraid to write, ignorant as thou art as to which of us two is the superior? And indeed that 
thou livest well I know, but I am conscious myself of being burdened by many sins. And though thou art 
thyself a sinner, still thou art much better than [, since thou bearest thine own sins only, but I those also of 
the persons committed to me. In this, then, I look upon thee as lofty, in this I look upon thee as great, that 
in a great place and lofty before human eyes thou hast not felt thyself advanced at all. For therein, while 
honour is paid thee by men outwardly, thy mind is sunk into depths, because burdened by distracting 
cares. But to thee Almighty God has done as it is written; He hath laid down ascents in the heart, in the 
valley of tears (Ps. Ixxxiii. 6). To me, however, thou mightest have appeared far loftier, far more sublime, 
hadst thou never undertaken the leadership of the monastery which is called Neas, seeing that in that 
monastery, as I hear, there is indeed an appearance of monks kept up, but many secular things are done 
under the garb of sanctity. But even to this I shall think that heavenly grace has brought thee, if what in 
that place displeases Almighty God should be corrected under thy guidance. 


But, since there have been wont to be quarrels between the father of this same monastery and the pastor 
of the Church of Jerusalem, I believe that Almighty God has willed that thy Love and my most holy brother 
and fellow-priest Amos should be at the same time at Jerusalem for this end, that the quarrels which I 
have spoken of should be put an end to. Shew, then, now how much you loved before. For I know that both 
of you are abstinent, both learned, both humble; whence the glory of our Saviour must needs be praised, 
according to the language of the Psalm, in timbrel and chorus (Ps. cl. 4). For in a timbrel the sound from 
the skin is dry, but in a chorus there is a concord of voices. What therefore is denoted by a timbrel but 
abstinence, and what by a chorus but unanimity? Since then by abstinence ye praise the Lord in timbrel, I 
beg that by unanimity ye praise Him in chorus. The Truth also in person says, Have salt in yourselves, and 
have peace one with another (Mark ix. 50). What is denoted by salt but wisdom, as Paul attests, who says, 
Let your speech be alway in grace, seasoned with salt (Col. iv. 6)? Since, then, we know that you have salt 
through the teaching of the heavenly word, it remains that through the grace of charity you keep with all 
your hearts peace between yourselves. All this I say, dearest brother, because I love you both exceedingly, 
and am much afraid lest the sacrifices of your prayers should be stained by any dissension between you. 


The blessing which you sent, first by Exhilaratus the Secundicerius , and afterwards by Sabinianus the 
deacon, I received with thanksgiving, since from a holy place it became you to send holy things, and to 
shew by your very gift whom you serve continually. May Almighty God protect you with His right hand, 
and preserve you scatheless from all evils. 


EPISTLE XXXIII 
TO MAURICIUS AUGUSTUS 


Gregory to Mauricius Augustus. 


The provident piety of my lords, lest perchance any scandal might be engendered in the unity of Holy 
Church by the dissension of priests, has once and again deigned to admonish me to receive kindly the 
representatives of my brother and fellow-priest Cyriacus, and to give them liberty to return soon. And 
although, most pious lord, all your injunctions are suitable and provident, yet I find that by such an 


admonition I am reproved as being in your judgment indiscreet. But, even though my mind has been 
wounded in no slight degree by a proud and profane title, could I possibly be guilty of so great 
indiscretion as not to know what I owed to the unity of the faith and to ecclesiastical concord, and to 
refuse to receive the representatives and the synodical letter of my brother on account of bitterness from 
whatever cause intervening? Far be this from me. Such wisdom had been unwisdom. For what is due from 
us for conserving unity of faith is one thing; what is due for restraining elation is another. Times therefore 
were to be distinguished, lest the newness of my aforesaid brother might in any point be disturbed . 
Whence also I received his representatives with great affection. Whatever charity I owed to them I 
displayed, and honoured them more than it had been the ancient custom to do, and caused them to 
celebrate the sacred solemnities of mass with me; since, even as my deacon ought not to serve, for 
exhibition of the sacred mysteries, him who has either committed the sin of elation or corrects it not 
himself when committed by others, so it was right that his ministers should attend, in the celebration of 
mass, on me, who, under the keeping of God, have not fallen into the error of pride. 


I have however taken care to admonish earnestly the same my brother and fellow-bishop that, if he 
desires to have peace and concord with all, he must refrain from the appellation of a foolish title. As to 
this, the piety of my lords has charged me in their orders, saying that offence ought not to be engendered 
among us for the appellation of a frivolous name. But I beseech your imperial Piety to consider that some 
frivolous things are very harmless, and others exceedingly harmful. Is it not the case that, when Antichrist 
comes and calls himself God, it will be very frivolous, and yet exceedingly pernicious? If we regard the 
quantity of the language used, there are but a few syllables; but if the weight of the wrong, there is 
universal disaster. Now I confidently say that whosoever calls himself, or desires to be called, Universal 
Priest, is in his elation the precursor of Antichrist, because he proudly puts himself above all others. Nor 
is it by dissimilar pride that he is led into error; for, as that perverse one wishes to appear as above all 
men, so whosoever this one is who covets being called sole priest, he extols himself above all other 
priests. But, since the Truth says, Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled (Luke xiv. 11; xviii. 
14), I know that every kind of elation is the sooner burst as it is the more inflated. Let then your Piety 
charge those who have fallen into an example of pride not to generate any offence by the appellation of a 
frivolous name. For I, a sinner, who by the help of God retain humility, need not to be admonished to 
humility. Now may Almighty God long guard the life of our most serene Lord for the peace of holy Church 
and the advantage of the Roman republic. For we are sure, that if you live who fear the Lord of heaven, 
you will allow no proud doings to prevail against the truth. 


EPISTLE XXXIV 
TO EULOGIUS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Eulogius, Bishop of Alexandria, and Anastasius, Bishop of Antioch . 


The charity wherewith I am greatly bound to you allows me by no means to keep silence, that your 
Holiness may know all that is going on among us, and, deceived by no false rumours, may keep more 
perfectly the way of your justice and rectitude, as you have perfectly begun to do. Now the 
representatives (responsales) of our brother and fellow-bishop Cyriacus came to me, bringing me his 
synodical epistle. And indeed between us and him there is, as your Blessedness knows, serious difference 
on account of the appellation of a profane name; but I thought that his representatives sent in the cause of 
the faith ought to be received, lest the sin of elation which has arisen in the Constantinopolitan Church 
almost against all priests, might cause a shaking of the faith and a breach in ecclesiastical unity. I also 
caused the same representatives, inasmuch as they very humbly requested it, to celebrate with me the 
solemnities of mass, because, as I have taken care to intimate to the most serene lord the Emperor, it was 
right that the representatives of our brother and fellow priest Cyriacus should communicate with me, 
since by God’s help I have not fallen into the error of elation. But my deacon ought not to celebrate the 
solemnities of mass with our aforesaid-brother Cyriacus, since, through a profane title, he has either 
committed or accedes to the sin of pride; lest if he (my deacon) proceeds with one who is in such a 
position of elation, we might seem (which God forbid) to confirm the vanity of that foolish name. But I 
have taken care to admonish our said brother to correct himself of such elation, since, if he does not 
correct it, he will in no way have peace with us. 


Furthermore, our said brother in his synodical letters has by the grace of God expressed himself in all 
respects as a Catholic. But he has condemned a certain Eudoxius, whom we find neither condemned in 
synods, nor repudiated by his predecessors in their synodical letters . It is true that the canons of the 
council of Constantinople condemn the Eudoxians; but they say nothing as to who their author Eudoxius 
was. But the Roman Church does not possess so far these same canons, or the acts of that council, nor has 
it accepted them, though it has accepted this same synod with regard to what was defined by it against 
Macedonius. It does certainly repudiate the other heresies therein spoken of, which had already been 
condemned by other Fathers: but so far it knows nothing about the Eudoxians. Some things are indeed 
told in Sozomen’s history about a certain Eudoxius, who is said to have usurped the episcopate of the 
Church of Constantinople. But this history itself the Apostolic See refuses to accept, since it contains 
many false statements, and praises Theodore of Mopsuestia too much, and says that he was a great doctor 
of the Church even to the day of his death. It remains then that, if any one receives that history, he 


contradicts the synod held in the times of Justinian of pious memory concerning the three chapters. But 
one who cannot contradict this synod must needs reject that history. Moreover in the Latin language we 
have so far found nothing about this Eudoxius, either in Philaster or in the blessed Augustine, who wrote 
much about heresies. Let therefore your Charity inform me in your letters if any one of the approved 
Fathers among the Greeks has made mention of him. 


Furthermore three years ago, with reference to the case of the monks of Isauria, who were accused as 
being heretics , my brother and fellow-bishop the lord John once sent me letters for my satisfaction, in 
which he attempted to shew that they had contradicted the definitions of the synod of Ephesus; and he 
forwarded to me certain chapters, purporting to be those of the same synod, which they were said to 
oppose . Now among other things it was in these chapters asserted concerning the soul of Adam, that by 
sin it did not die, in that the devil does not enter into the heart of man; and that whoso said it was so was 
anathema. When this was read to me I was much grieved. For if the soul of Adam, who was the first to sin, 
did not die by sin, how was it said to him concerning the forbidden tree, In the day that ye eat thereof ye 
shall surely die (Gen. ii. 17)? And certainly Adam and Eve ate of the forbidden tree, and yet in their flesh 
they lived afterwards more than nine hundred years. It is therefore evident that in his flesh he did not die. 
If then he did not die in his soul, the impious conclusion follows that God pronounced a false sentence 
concerning him, when He said that in the day that he ate he should die. But far be this error, far be it from 
the true faith. For what we say is, that the first man died in soul in the day that he sinned, and that 
through him the whole human race is condemned in this penalty of death and corruption. But through the 
second man we trust that we can be freed, both now from the death of the soul, and hereafter from all 
corruption of the flesh in the eternal resurrection:—as moreover we said to the aforesaid representatives; 
We say that the soul of Adam died by sin, not from the substance of living, but from the quality of living. 
For, inasmuch as substance is one thing, and quality another, his soul did not so die as not to be, but so 
died as not to be blessed. Yet this same Adam returned afterwards to life through penitence.’ 


But that the devil enters into the heart of man cannot be denied, if the Gospel is believed. For it is there 
written, And after the sop Satan entered into him (John xiii. 27). And again it is therein also said, When 
the devil had now put himself into the heart of Judas, that Judas should betray Him (Ibid. 2). He that 
denies this falls into Pelagian heresy. Seeing then that, having examined the Ephesine synod, we found 
nothing of the kind to be contained therein, we caused to be brought to us also a very old Codex of the 
same synod from the Church of Ravenna, and we found it to agree with the report of the synod which we 
have so as to differ in no respect, and to contain nothing else in its decree of anathema and rejection, 
except that they reject the twelve chapters of Cyril of blessed memory. But this whole argument we set 
forth much more fully and particularly to his representatives when they were with us, and most fully 
satisfied them. Wherefore lest either these or any like things should creep in yonder, so as to cause 
offence to holy Church, it is necessary for us to indicate these things to your Holiness. And, although we 
know our brother and fellow-bishop Cyriacus to be orthodox, yet on account of others we ought to be 
cautious, that the seeds of error may be trampled down before they spring up to public view. 


I received the letters of your Holiness on the arrival here of our common son the deacon Sabinianus; but, 
as their bearer is already prepared for departure and cannot be detained, I will reply when the deacon, 
my responsalis, comes. 


EPISTLE XXXV 


TO DOMINICUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Dominicus, Bishop of Carthage. 


Though we believe that thy Fraternity gives attention with pastoral vigilance to the care of monasteries, 
yet we think it necessary to inform you of what we have learnt about a monastery in the African province. 
Now the abbot Cumquodeus, the bearer of these presents, complaints that, if at any time he wishes to 
restrain under regular discipline the monks over whom he presides, they at once leave the monastery, and 
are allowed to wander wherever they will. Seeing, then, that this is both altogether pernicious to 
themselves and also sets an example of perdition to others, we exhort your Fraternity that, if it is so, you 
should bring ecclesiastical censure to bear upon them, and withhold them by suitable punishment from 
such undoubted presumption; and that you should so bring them to obedience by salubrious provision, 
subduing their proud minds to the yoke of discipline, that correction may recall from guilt others whom 
their example might have provoked to similar transgression, and teach them to obey their superiors, as is 
fit. But, since he tells us that stray monks are defended by some bishops, let your Fraternity give careful 
attention to this, and restrain them by your menaces in all ways from such defence. The month of July, 
Indiction 15. 


EPISTLE XXXVIII 


TO DONUS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Donus, Bishop of Messana (Messene). 


The ordinances both of the sacred canons and of the laws allow the utensils of the Church to be sold for 
the redemption of captives. And so, seeing that Faustinus, the bearer of these presents, is proved to have 
contracted a debt of three hundred and thirty solidi for the purpose of redeeming his daughters from the 
yoke of captivity, and that, thirty thereof having been repaid, it is certain that he has not sufficient means 
for the repayment of the remaining sum, we exhort thy Fraternity by this communication that thou by all 
means give him fifteen pounds, taking his receipt for the same, out of the silver in thy hands belonging to 
the Meriensian Church, of which he is known to be a soldier; so that, it being sold, and the debt paid, he 
may be freed from the bond of his obligation. But of this also your Fraternity should be careful, that in 
case of the aforesaid Church having so much current coin, he should receive from it the amount above- 
written; but otherwise you must needs supply him for the purpose in view with the sum we have stated 
from the consecrated vessels. For, as it is a very serious thing to sell idly ecclesiastical utensils, so on the 
other hand it is wrong, under pressing necessity of this kind, for an exceedingly desolated Church to 
prefer its property to its captives, or to loiter in redeeming them. 


EPISTLE XXxIX 


TO JOHN, BISHOP 
Gregory to John, Bishop of Syracuse. 


Lest attention to secular affairs should disjoin the hearts of religious men (which God forbid) from mutual 
charity, very earnest endeavour should be made to bring any matter that has come into dispute to the 
easiest possible termination. Since, then, from the information of Caesarius, abbot of St. Peter’s 
monastery, constituted in a place called Baias, we find that between him and John, abbot of St. Lucia’s 
monastery, constituted in the city of Syracuse, there has arisen a serious question about certain 
boundaries, we, lest this contention should be prolonged between them, have taken thought for their 
dispute being terminated by the determination of a land-measurer. And accordingly we have written to the 
defensor Fantinus, bidding him direct John the land-measurer, who has gone from Rome to Panormus, to 
resort to your Fraternity. 


We exhort, therefore, that you go with him to the places about which there is contention, and, both parties 
having been brought together, cause the places in dispute to have their boundaries defined in your 
presence, though still with a claim of prescription for forty years preserved to either party. But, whatever 
may be determined, let it be your Fraternity’s anxious and studious care to have it so observed that no 
strife may henceforth be stirred up anew, nor any further complaint reach us. 


We believe that it is not unknown to your Fraternity that the venerable abbot Caesarius was formerly our 
friend; and therefore, saving equity, we commend him to you in all respects. And, seeing that he is entirely 
inexperienced in secular causes, it is needful for him to be aided by your solicitude; yet so that, in this as 
in all cases, you observe, as is fit, reason and justice. 


EPISTLE XL 


TO EULOGIUS, BISHOP 
Gregory to Eulogius, Bishop of Alexandria. 


Your most sweet Holiness has spoken much in your letter to me about the chair of Saint Peter, Prince of 
the apostles, saying that he himself now sits on it in the persons of his successors. And indeed I 
acknowledge myself to be unworthy, not only in the dignity of such as preside, but even in the number of 
such as stand. But I gladly accepted all that has been said, in that he has spoken to me about Peter’s chair 
who occupies Peter’s chair. And, though special honour to myself in no wise delights me, yet I greatly 
rejoiced because you, most holy ones, have given to yourselves what you have bestowed upon me. For who 
can be ignorant that holy Church has been made firm in the solidity of the Prince of the apostles, who 
derived his name from the firmness of his mind, so as to be called Petrus from petra. And to him it is said 
by the voice of the Truth, To thee I will give the keys of the kingdom of heaven (Matth. xvi. 19). And again 
it is said to him, And when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren (xxii. 32). And once more, Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou Me? Feed my sheep (Joh. xxi. 17). Wherefore though there are many apostles, yet 
with regard to the principality itself the See of the Prince of the apostles alone has grown strong in 
authority, which in three places is the See of one . For he himself exalted the See in which he deigned 
even to rest and end the present life. He himself adorned the See to which he sent his disciple as 
evangelist. He himself stablished the See in which, though he was to leave it, he sat for seven years. Since 
then it is the See of one, and one See, over which by Divine authority three bishops now preside, whatever 
good I hear of you, this I impute to myself. If you believe anything good of me, impute this to your merits, 
since we are one in Him Who says, That they all may be one, as Thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee that 
they also may be one in us (Joh. xvii. 21). Moreover, in paying you the debt of salutation which is due to 
you, I declare to you that I exult with great joy from knowing that you labour assiduously against the 
barkings of heretics; and I implore Almighty God that He would aid your Blessedness with His protection, 
so as through your tongue to uproot every root of bitterness from the bosom of holy Church, lest it should 


germinate again to the hindrance of many, and through it many should be defiled. For having received 
your talent you think on the injunction, Trade till I come (Luke xix. 13). I therefore, though unable to trade 
at all nevertheless rejoice with you in the gains of your trade, inasmuch as I know this, that if operation 
does not make me partaker, yet charity does make me a partaker in your labour. For I reckon that the 
good of a neighbour is common to one that stands idle, if he knows how to rejoice in common in the 
doings of the other. 


Furthermore, I have wished to send you some timber: but your Blessedness has not indicated whether you 
are in need of it: and we can send some of much larger size, but no ship is sent hither capable of 
containing it: and I think shame to send the smaller sort. Nevertheless let your Blessedness inform me by 
letter what I should do. 


I have however sent you, as a small blessing from the Church of Saint Peter who loves you, six of the 
smaller sort of Aquitanian cloaks (pallia), and two napkins (oraria); for, my affection being great, I 
presume on the acceptableness of even little things. For affection itself has its own worth, and it is quite 
certain that there will be no offence in what out of love one has presumed to do. 


Moreover I have received the blessing of the holy Evangelist Mark, according to the note appended to 
your letter. But, since I do not drink colatum and viritheum with pleasure, I venture to ask for cognidium , 
which last year, after a long interval, your Holiness caused to be known in this city. For we here get from 
the traders the name of cognidium, but not the thing itself. Now I beg that the prayers of your Holiness 
may support me against all the bitternesses which I suffer in this life, and defend me from them by your 
intercessions with Almighty God. 


EPISTLE XLII 
TO MARINIANUS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Marinianus, Bishop of Ravenna. 


We find from the information given in your Fraternity’s letter that the sons of the Church of Cornelium are 
continually supplicating you to consecrate a bishop for them in place of their former bishop who has 
lapsed, and that you are in doubt as to what should be done in the matter, and await our plain command. 
Inasmuch, then, as no sort of reason allows any one who has departed criminally to be recalled to the 
place from which he has lapsed, and as the ordinances of the sacred canons allow not a Church to be 
without a bishop beyond three months, lest (which God forbid) the ancient foe should lie in wait to tear 
the Lord’s flock, your Fraternity ought to comply with their entreaty, and ordain a bishop in the place of 
the lapsed one. For, seeing that you ought to have admonished them to this thing by your exhortations 
before they asked you, you can have no excuse for refusing them when they demand it of you, since a 
Church of God ought not to remain long widowed of a bishop of its own. 


EPISTLE XLII 
TO MARINIANUS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Marinianus, Bishop of Ravenna. 


It has for some time reached us from the report of many that the monasteries constituted in the district of 
Ravenna are everywhere aggrieved by the domination of your clergy; so that—grievous to be said—under 
the pretext of government they take possession of them as if they were their own. Condoling in no small 
degree with these monasteries, we sent letters to your predecessor bidding him correct this evil. But, 
seeing that he was soon overtaken by the close of life, we remember having written in like manner to your 
Fraternity, lest this burden on the monasteries should continue. And because, as we have discovered, 
there has been loitering so far in the correction of this thing, we have thought fit to address you a second 
time by this letter. We exhort you, then, that, putting aside all delay and all excuses, you so study to 
relieve these monasteries from this kind of grievance that clerics, or such as are in sacred orders, may 
henceforth have no leave of access to them on any other ground except only for the purpose of praying, or 
if perchance they should be invited for solemnizing the sacred mysteries of mass. But, lest haply the 
monasteries should sustain a burden through the promotion of any monk or abbot, you must take care 
that, if any of the abbots or monks of any monastery should accede to any clerical office or sacred order, 
he shall have, as we have said, no power there any longer, lest under cover of this occasion the 
monasteries should be compelled to sustain the burdens which we prohibit. Let not your Holiness, then, 
after this second admonition, delay correcting all this with vigilant care, lest, if we should after this 
perceive you to be negligent (as we do not believe will be the case), we be compelled to provide otherwise 
for the quiet of the monasteries. For be it known to you that we will no longer suffer the congregations of 
the servants of God to be subjected to such requirements. Lest, however, any excuse should be put 
forward with regard to the monks, let your Fraternity without fail send hither such person as you may see 
to be serviceable, and we will depute monks to go with him to you, to provide for whom you must place 
them in monasteries, if indeed there are among you places such as may afford them a maintenance. 


I 


On Repentance 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. THELWALL. 


CHAPTER I 


OF HEATHEN REPENTANCE 


Repentance, men understand, so far as nature is able, to be an emotion of the mind arising from disgust 
at some previously cherished worse sentiment: that kind of men I mean which even we ourselves were in 
days gone by—blind, without the Lord’s light. From the reason of repentance, however, they are just as far 
as they are from the Author of reason Himself. Reason, in fact, is a thing of God, inasmuch as there is 
nothing which God the Maker of all has not provided, disposed, ordained by reason—nothing which He 
has not willed should be handled and understood by reason. All, therefore, who are ignorant of God, must 
necessarily be ignorant also of a thing which is His, because no treasure-house at all is accessible to 
strangers. And thus, voyaging all the universal course of life without the rudder of reason, they know not 
how to shun the hurricane which is impending over the world. Moreover, how irrationally they behave in 
the practice of repentance, it will be enough briefly to show just by this one fact, that they exercise it even 
in the case of their good deeds. They repent of good faith, of love, of simple-heartedness, of patience, of 
mercy, just in proportion as any deed prompted by these feelings has fallen on thankless soil. They 
execrate their own selves for having done good; and that species chiefly of repentance which is applied to 
the best works they fix in their heart, making it their care to remember never again to do a good turn. On 
repentance for evil deeds, on the contrary, they lay lighter stress. In short, they make this same (virtue) a 
means of sinning more readily than a means of right-doing. 


CHAPTER II 
TRUE REPENTANCE A THING DIVINE, ORIGINATED BY GOD, AND SUBJECT TO HIS LAWS 


But if they acted as men who had any part in God, and thereby in reason also, they would first weigh well 
the importance of repentance, and would never apply it in such a way as to make it a ground for 
convicting themselves of perverse selfamendment. In short, they would regulate the limit of their 
repentance, because they would reach (a limit) in sinning too—by fearing God, I mean. But where there is 
no fear, in like manner there is no amendment; where there is no amendment, repentance is of necessity 
vain, for it lacks the fruit for which God sowed it; that is, man’s salvation. For God—after so many and so 
great sins of human temerity, begun by the first of the race, Adam, after the condemnation of man, 
together with the dowry of the world after his ejection from paradise and subjection to death—when He 
had hasted back to His own mercy, did from that time onward inaugurate repentance in His own self, by 
rescinding the sentence of His first wrath, engaging to grant pardon to His own work and image. And so 
He gathered together a people for Himself, and fostered them with many liberal distributions of His 
bounty, and, after so often finding them most ungrateful, ever exhorted them to repentance and sent out 
the voices of the universal company of the prophets to prophesy. By and by, promising freely the grace 
which in the last times He was intending to pour as a flood of light on the universal world through His 
Spirit, He bade the baptism of repentance lead the way, with the view of first preparing, by means of the 
sign and seal of repentance, them whom He was calling, through grace, to (inherit) the promise surely 
made to Abraham. John holds not his peace, saying, “Enter upon repentance, for now shall salvation 
approach the nations”—the Lord, that is, bringing salvation according to God’s promise. To Him John, as 
His harbinger, directed the repentance (which he preached), whose province was the purging of men’s 
minds, that whatever defilement inveterate error had imparted, whatever contamination in the heart of 
man ignorance had engendered, that repentance should sweep and scrape away, and cast out of doors, 
and thus prepare the home of the heart, by making it clean, for the Holy Spirit, who was about to 
supervene, that He might with pleasure introduce Himself there-into, together with His celestial 
blessings. Of these blessings the title is briefly one—the salvation of man—the abolition of former sins 
being the preliminary step. This is the (final) cause of repentance, this her work, in taking in hand the 
business of divine mercy. What is profitable to man does service to God. The rule of repentance, however, 
which we learn when we know the Lord, retains a definite form,—viz., that no violent hands so to speak, 
be ever laid on good deeds or thoughts. For God, never giving His sanction to the reprobation of good 
deeds, inasmuch as they are His own (of which, being the author, He must necessarily be the defender 
too), is in like manner the acceptor of them, and if the acceptor, likewise the rewarder. Let, then, the 
ingratitude of men see to it, if it attaches repentance even to good works; let their gratitude see to it too, 


Book VIII 


EPISTLE I 


TO PETER, BISHOP 
Gregory to Peter, Bishop of Corsica . 


On receiving the letters of your Fraternity we returned great thanks to Almighty God, that you had been 
so good as to refresh us with the news of the gathering in of many souls. And accordingly let your 
Fraternity strive anxiously to bring to perfection, with the help of the Lord, the work which you have 
begun. And with regard to those who have once been faithful, but from negligence or under constraint 
have returned to the worship of idols, make haste to bring them back to the faith, imposing on them a 
penance of a few days, that they may bewail their guilt, and keep to that to which they return, God 
helping them, the more firmly as they shall have perfectly deplored that from which they now depart; and 
with regard to those who have not yet been baptized, let thy Fraternity make haste, by admonishing, by 
beseeching, by alarming them about the coming judgment, and also by giving reasons why they should not 
worship stocks and stones, to gather them in to Almighty God; that so, at His advent, when the strict day 
of judgment comes, thy Holiness may be found in the number of the Saints. For what more profitable work 
or more lofty canst thou be engaged in than taking thought for the quickening and gathering together of 
souls and bringing in immortal gain to thy Lord, Who has given to thee the post of preaching? 


Further, we send thy Fraternity fifty solidi for procuring vestments for those who are to be baptized; and 
we have also caused to be given to the presbyter of the Church situated in Mount Negeugnus the 
possession which thy Fraternity has asked for, so that its value may be deducted from the money that he 
had been accustomed to receive. 


Further, your Fraternity has asked to be allowed to make for yourself an episcopal residence in the church 
that is not far from the same mountain; which proposal I most gladly accede to, since the nearer you are, 
the more will you be able to do good to the souls that are there. 


In consideration of your Holiness’s intercessions for him we have made the bearer of these presents an 
acolyte, and have sent him back to attend upon you, in order that, if he should be of still more service in 
winning souls, he may be in a position to be still further advanced. 


EPISTLE II 
TO ANASTASIUS, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


Gregory to Anastasius, Patriarch of Antioch. 


I have received the letters of your most sweet Blessedness, which flowed with tears for words. For I saw 
in them a cloud flying aloft as clouds do; but, though it carried with it a darkness of sorrow, I could not 
easily discover at its commencement whence it came or whither it was going, since by reason of the 
darkness I speak of I did not fully understand its origin. Yet it becomes you, most holy ones, ever to recall 
to mind what the preacher to the Gentiles says; In the last times perilous times shall be at hand, and there 
shall be men loving themselves, covetous, lifted up (1 Tim. iv. 1); and what follows, which it would be a 
trouble for me to speak, and which is not necessary for you to hear. Lo, in your holy old age, your 
Blessedness labours under many tribulations; but consider in whose seat you sit . Is it not in his to whom 
it was said by the voice of the truth, When thou shalt be old, another shall gird thee and carry thee 
whether thou wouldest not (Joh. xxi. 18)? But in saying this I recollect that your Holiness even from your 
youth has toiled under many adversities. Say then with the good king, I will think again over all my years 
in the bitterness of my soul (Isai. xxxviii. 15). For there are many who, as you Say in your letter, make to 
themselves pastime over our wounds: but we know who said, Ye shall lament and weep, but the world 
shall rejoice; and ye shall be sorrowful (Joh. xvi. 20): where also he forthwith adds, But your sorrow shall 
be turned into joy. But, since we already suffer what was foretold, it remains that we should also hope for 
what was promised. For as to these of whom you say that they themselves lay on the burdens which they 
ought to have lightened, I know that they are those who come in sheep’s clothing, and inwardly are 
ravening wolves (Matth. vii.). But they are so much the more to be endured as they persecute us not only 
with a malicious mind, but also in religious guise. And in that they desire to have to themselves above 
others what it were not fit that they should have even with their brethren, we are in no wise disturbed at 
this, since we trust in Almighty God that those who desire what belongs to others will be the sooner 
deprived even of what is their own. For we know who said, That every one that exalteth himself shall be 
abased (Luke xiv. 11). And again it is written, Before a fall the heart is exalted (Prov. xvi. 18). 


But in these days, as I find, new wars of heretics are arising, about whom I have before now written to 
your Blessedness, in such sort that they attempt to invalidate the prophets, the Gospels, and all the 
sayings of the Fathers. But, while the life of your Holiness endures, we trust in the favour of our Protector 
that their mouths which have been opened against the solidity of the truth may be the sooner stopped, 
inasmuch as, however sharp may be the swords that are employed, they recoil broken when they strike 
the rock. Moreover there is this by the great favour of Almighty God; that among those who are divided 
from the doctrine of Holy Church there is no unity, since every kingdom divided against itself shall not 
stand (Luke xi.). And holy Church is always more thoroughly equipped in her teaching when assaulted by 
the questionings of heretics; so that what was said by the Psalmist concerning God against heretics is 
fulfilled, They are divided from the wrath of his countenance, and his heart hath drawn nigh (Ps. liv. 22 ). 
For while they are divided in their wicked error, God brings His heart near to us, because, being taught by 
contradictions, we more thoroughly learn to understand Him. 


Further, what ills we suffer from the swords of barbarians, and what from the perversity of judges, I 
shrink from relating to your Blessedness, lest I should increase your groaning, which I ought to diminish 
by consolation. But in all these things the precepts of our Master comfort me, who says, These things have 
I spoken unto you, that in me ye might have peace. In the world ye shall have tribulation (John xvi. 33). 
For I consider to whom it was said, This is your hour, and the power of darkness (Luke xxii. 53). If, then, 
the hour of light will be afterwards, since it is said to the elect, Ye are the light of the world (Matth. v. 14), 
and as it is written, The righteous shall have dominion over them in the morning (Ps. xlviii. 15) , whatever 
we suffer in the hour of the power of darkness is not to be deplored. 


Moreover your most sweet Holiness tells me that you would have wished, if it could have been so, to 
converse with me without paper and pen, and grieves that a distance almost as far as the East is from the 
West lies between us. But this which I feel I declare is true; that on paper your soul speaks to me without 
paper, since in the words of your Holiness charity alone sounds, and we are not divided by distance of 
place who, of the gift of Almighty God, are joined together in the bond of love. Why then seek you to have 
given you the wings of a dove covered with silver, when you already have them? For indeed these wings 
are love of God and of our neighbour. For by these holy Church flies aloft, and by these transcends all that 
is earthly; which if your Holiness had not, you would not have come to me by letter with so great charity. 


Further, I beg you to pray earnestly in behalf of the weakness of my heart, to the end that Almighty God 
may through your intercession defend my soul from all evils, and the sooner snatch me away from the 
hurricanes of this time, which are so many, and bring me to the shores of eternal rest. 


I have received all the very rich blessings , directed to me, which thou, as a man of God poor in spirit, hast 
sent me, saying of them, For what can a poor man give but what is poor? But had you not been poor 
through a spirit of humility, your blessings would not have been rich. May Almighty God guard you by His 
protection from all evils; and, since your life is very necessary for all good men, bring you after many 
years yet to come to the joys of the heavenly country. 


EPISTLE III 


TO DONUS, BISHOP OF MESSANA (IN SICILY) 


Gregory to Donus, &c. 


The most eloquent man, our son Faustinus, has come to us and complained that his late father Peltrasius 
left some things which were not his own to your Church for his burial. And indeed he knows himself, and 
we have heard, what the secular law is in such a case; namely, that the heir is bound to pay if his father 
has bequeathed what was not his own. But, as we know that your Fraternity lives by the law of God and 
not of the world, it seems to me very unjust that an amber cup, and a boy who is said to be of a certain 
church situate on his property in the diocese of Consentia, should be detained by thy Fraternity. For, when 
the most reverend Palumbus, now bishop, but then archdeacon, had testified that things were as I have 
said, you certainly ought to have taken his word, and restored what was not your own. Further, you ought 
in my opinion to have considered the golden brooch, which would be his whole substance were there 
anything for the sustenance of those he had left behind him, and accepted it at that time for his burial. 
Nevertheless, you know our ordinance, how that we have entirely forbidden the old custom in our Church, 
nor give our assent to any one being allowed to acquire burial-places for a human body for a price. For, if 
the men of Sichem, who were as we suppose Gentiles, offered without charge to Abraham sepulture for 
the dead Sara to be buried in a place of her own, and were hardly prevailed upon by his great importunity 
to receive a price for her place of burial, ought we, who are called bishops, to make any charge for 
burying the bodies of the faithful? This, then, we commit to the judgment of your Fraternity . 


The aforesaid most eloquent man complains also of this; that Sisinnius, the guardian (defensor) of thy 
Church, unreasonably detains slaves in his possession: concerning whom also he asserts that it had been 
decided by the judgment of bishop Maximianus of holy memory that the detainer of them should give 
them up, but that he has so far wilfully put off their restitution. We therefore exhort thy Fraternity that, if 
the case has manifestly been adjudged, what was ordained be carried out. Otherwise, some one being 


deputed to act in the case, cause him to resort to the parts of our brother and fellow-bishop Secundinus 
for judgment, that, when it shall have been declared by his sentence to whom the slaves in question 
belong, neither the one party may appear to suffer prejudice nor the other bear a grudge. 


EPISTLE V 


TO VARIOUS METROPOLITANS AND BISHOPS 


Gregory to Eusebius of Thessalonica, Urbitius of Dyracchium, Constantius ofMediolanum (Milan), Andrew 
of Nicopolis, John of Corinth, John of Prima Justiniana, John Cretensi Scoritano, John of Larissa, 
Marinianus of Ravenna, Januarius of Caralis (Cagliari) in Sardinia, and all the bishops of Sicily. 


I have taken care to transmit to your Fraternity the law which the most pious Emperor has issued, to the 
effect that such as are bound by engagements of military service or public liabilities, may not in any case, 
in order to escape risk of being called to account, assume the condition of ecclesiastics, or become monks: 
and this I especially press upon you, that such as are involved in secular engagements are not to be 
received hastily among the clergy of the Church, since, while they live in an ecclesiastical condition no 
otherwise than they had lived before, they are by no means trying to escape secular affairs, but to change 
them. But, if any such should even seek a monastery, they are by no means to be received unless they 
have first been absolved from their public liabilities. Further, if any from the military order are in haste to 
become monks, they are not to be received rashly, or until their life has been fully enquired into. And, 
according to the regular rule, they ought to undergo a probation of three years, and then, God granting it, 
assume the monastic habit. And if they have thus been proved and accepted, and are anxious, for the good 
of their souls, to do penance for the sins they have committed, then, with a view to their heavenly life and 
gain, monastic profession should not be denied them. With respect to this matter also, believe me, the 
most serene and most Christian Emperor is in every way pacified, and willingly allows the monastic 
profession of those whom he knows not to be implicated in public liabilities. The Month of December, first 
Indiction. 


EPISTLE VI 


TO AMOS, PATRIARCH OF JERUSALEM 
Gregory to Amos, Bishop of Jerusalem. 


Being confident that your Fraternity pays regard to the ordinances of the canons and the vigour of 
discipline, lest the falseness of one of your clerics should succeed in imposing on you so as to escape the 
strictness of ecclesiastical order, we have thought it right to inform you of his fault, that through your 
solicitude he may be subjected to the discipline from which he has fled. We understand, then, that Peter, 
an acolyte, whom we had caused to serve under our son the deacon Sabinianus, our ecclesiastical 
representative in the royal city, has fled, and resorted to your Church. If this is true, let your Fraternity be 
at pains to secure him, and send him back hither when an opportunity occurs. But if by chance, fearing 
this, he shall have departed from your Church, and be lurking in various places to escape detection, order 
him to be diligently sought for in all your parishes, and, when found, send him back to us, as we have 
before said. And we desire also to notify through you that he is deprived of communion: nor let him dare 
to receive the mysteries of the Lord’s body and blood until he shall return to us, unless by chance he 
should be in imminent peril of death. 


EPISTLE X 


TO SABINIANUS, BISHOP OF JADERA 


Gregory to Sabinianus, &c. 


As to one who perseveres in a fault punishment is rightly due, so pardon should be granted to those who 
return to a better mind. For, as in the former case anger against the culprit is deservedly provoked, so in 
the latter good-will displayed is wont to promote concord. And so, inasmuch as a recollection of the 
gravity of the priestly office has now withdrawn thy Fraternity from fellowship and communion with 
Maximus, into which thoughtlessness had before betrayed thee; and this to such an extent that thou 
couldest by no means allow thyself to be content with mere separation from him without also bewailing 
thy past transgression by betaking thyself to the retirement of a monastery, therefore doubt not that thou 
art received again into our favour and communion: for, as much as thy fault had before offended us, so 
much has thy penitence appeased us. We exhort thee, therefore, most beloved brother, that thou be 
instant in bestowing pastoral solicitude on the Lord’s flock, and be diligently on the watch to make profit 
of the sheep committed to thy charge; that so the retribution of a copious reward may abound to thee in 
proportion as thou shalt offer multiplied fruits of thy labour at the coming of the eternal Judge. Strive then 
to rescue those who have fallen into sin; strive to shew the way of retracing their steps to those that go 
astray; strive to recall salubriously to the grace of communion those who have been deprived of 
communion. Let the coming back of your Charity lay on you the duty of rescuing others, and be an 


example of salvation; to the end that, while your anxious care shall direct the wandering steps of sheep to 
the folds of the chief shepherd, both they themselves may not be left exposed to the teeth of wolves, and 
(what is above all things to be desired) that the compensation of condign retribution may await thee in the 
life eternal. 


As to the cause about which you wrote to us, requesting us to guard against any clandestine proceedings 
against you in the royal city, let not this matter disturb your mind. For we have with all possible care given 
orders to our responsalis to shew himself solicitous and on his guard. And we trust in the power of our 
God that things are being so conducted that the opposition of no one shall avail against reason, so as in 
any way to trouble you or to bear hard upon you. 


Furthermore, the inhabitants of the city of Epidaurus have most urgently requested us to restore to them 
Florentius, whom they allege to be their bishop, asserting that he was driven into exile invalidly by the 
mere will of the bishop Natalis . And so, if your Fraternity has any knowledge of his case, please to inform 
us accurately by letter. But, if so far you have no knowledge of it, make enquiry, and report to us, that we 
may be able, with the Lord’s help, to deliberate with full knowledge before us as to what should be 
determined concerning him. In the month of February, first Indiction. 


EPISTLE XIII 


TO COLUMBUS 
Gregory to Columbus, Bishop of Numidia . 


How we may presume on your Charity we gather from the disposition of our own mind with regard to you. 
Nor do we think that you love the Apostolic See otherwise than as it loves you. Whence it must needs be 
that we should more peculiarly commend those whom we know to be, as they should be, devoted in the 
Church of the blessed Peter, Prince of the apostles, to you whose life the action as well as the dignity of a 
priest adorns, and of whose sincerity we already hold proof from past experience. 


As to our brother, therefore, and fellow-bishop Paul , the bearer of these presents, with what billows and 
adversities he is tossed in your parts he tells us is not unknown to your Holiness. And seeing that he 
asserts that the complaints against him which you have told us have come to your ears are not true, but 
raised against him at the instigation of his adversaries, and that he trusts to be able by the help of the 
Lord to surmount them all, with the truth to support him and with you to take cognizance, we exhort you, 
most beloved brother, that, in whatever points considerations of justice are clearly on his side, you afford 
him becomingly the hand of succour, and aid him with priestly sympathy. Let, then, no circumstance, no 
influence of any persons, deflect you from studious regard to equity. But, leaning on the Lord’s precepts, 
set at naught whatever is opposed to rectitude. In defending one party or the other insist constantly on 
justice. Shrink not from incurring ill-will, if such there be, in behalf of truth; that thou mayest find in the 
advent of our Redeemer so much the greater fruit of reward as, not neglecting His commands, thou shalt 
have devoted thyself to the countenance and defence of justice. In the month of March, first Indiction. 


EPISTLE XIV 


TO BONIFACE, FIRST GUARDIAN (DEFENSOREM) 
Gregory to Boniface concerning the privileges of Guardians . 


Those who labour faithfully in the interests of the Church should receive the benefit of suitable 
remuneration, so that both we may be seen to have made a worthy return for their services, and they may 
shew themselves the more useful for the favour of the solace granted them. Seeing, then, that those who 
hold the office of Guardians are known to labour in the causes of the Church and in the service of the 
pontiffs, we have thought fit that they should enjoy the following prerogatives, granted to them for 
recompense;—appointing that, as in the school (schola) of notaries and subdeacons, through the 
indulgence of pontiffs long ago, there have been constituted regionarii, so also among the Guardians 
seven who may have commended themselves by proved utility shall be distinguished by the dignity of 
regionarii. And we appoint that these, in the absence of the pontiff, shall have leave to sit anywhere in any 
assembly of clergy, and enjoy in all respects the privileges of their dignity. Furthermore, if any one, 
attaining to this position of priority, should by any chance live in another province for his own advantage, 
he must needs still occupy in all respects his place of priority, so that he may be the chief of all the 
guardians, as being one who, even before he obtained his position of priority, had not ceased by assiduous 
personal attention to devote himself to the interests of the Church and the service of the pontiff. These 
decrees, then, by us constituted, which have been ordained for the privileges and constitution of 
Guardians, we appoint to be kept in perpetual force and irrefragably;—whether such things as we have 
decreed in writing, or such as are seen to have been ordained in our presence: and we decree also that 
they shall not be upset or changed in whole or in part on any occasion whatever by any of the pontiffs. For 
it is a very harsh proceeding, and especially contrary to good conduct in priests, that any one should 
endeavour, under any manner of excuse, to rescind what has been well ordained, and also by his example 


to teach others to dissolve his own constitutions after his own time. The month of April, first Indiction. 


EPISTLE XV 


TO MARINIANUS, BISHOP OF RAVENNA 


Gregory to Marinianus, &c. 


How necessary it is to provide for the quiet of monasteries , and to take measures for their perpetual 
security, you are aware from the office you formerly filled in government of a monastery. And so, seeing 
that we have learnt how the monastery of the blessed John and Stephen in the city of Classis, over which 
our common son, the abbot Claudius, is known to preside, has suffered many prejudices and grievances 
from your predecessors, it is right that the provision of your Fraternity should make salutary 
arrangements for the quiet of its inmates in future; to the end that living there in the service of God, His 
grace also assisting them, they may persevere with free mind. But lest, owing to the custom which ought 
rather to be amended, any one at any time should presume to cause any annoyance there, it is necessary 
that the points which we have taken care to enumerate below be so guarded by the careful attention of 
your Fraternity that no occasion of causing them disquiet may possibly be found in future. Let no one, 
then, any more dare, by any kind of inquisition whatever, to diminish anything from the revenues or 
charters of the aforesaid monastery, or of any place that in any manner whatever pertains to it, or to 
attempt any kind of usurpations or stratagems. But if perchance any matter of dispute should arise 
between the Church of Ravenna and the aforesaid monastery, and it cannot be settled amicably, let it be 
concluded without voluntary delay before men who fear God chosen by the parties, oath being made upon 
the most holy Gospels. Further, on the death of an abbot, let not a stranger be ordained, but one whom 
the congregation may choose of its own free will for itself from the same congregation, and who shall have 
been chosen without any fraud or venality. But, if they should be unable to find a suitable person among 
themselves, let them in like manner wisely choose for themselves for ordination one from some other 
monastery. And, when an abbot comes, let no person whatever on any occasion whatever be put over him 
in his own monastery, unless perchance in the case (which God forbid) of crimes which are shewn to be 
punishable by the sacred canons. This rule also must be no less carefully observed; that against the will of 
the abbot of such monastery monks be not removed thence for furnishing other monasteries, or for sacred 
orders, or for any clerical office. But in cases of there being monks in abundance, sufficient for 
celebrating praises to God and for satisfying the requirements of monasteries, let the abbot offer with 
devotion of those who are to spare, such as he may be able to find worthy in the sight of God. But if, while 
having a sufficient number he should refuse to give any, then let the bishop of Ravenna take of such as are 
to spare for furnishing other monasteries. Nevertheless, let no one be taken out thence for an 
ecclesiastical office, except such as the abbot of the place, on having notice given him, may offer of his 
own accord. Whosoever also from the aforesaid monastery shall have attained to any ecclesiastical order, 
let him thenceforth have neither any power there nor leave to dwell there . 


It is to be observed also that no schedule of the property and charters of this monastery must be made by 
ecclesiastics, if ever circumstances require one: but let the abbot of the place with other abbots make an 
inventory of the property. 


Further, as often as the abbot may perchance wish to go or send to the Roman pontiff in the interest of his 
monastery, let him have entire liberty to do so. 


Furthermore, though the visits of bishops should be looked for with desire by monasteries, yet, seeing 
that it has been reported to us that the aforesaid monastery in the times of your predecessor was 
burdened by occasion of entertainment, it is right that your Holiness should regulate this in a becoming 
manner, so that the prelate of the city may have access to the monastery as often as he pleases for the 
sake of visiting and exhorting. But let the bishop so fulfil the office of charity there that the monastery 
incur not any burden. Now the aforesaid abbot not only does not fear your Fraternity’s frequent access to 
the monastery, but even longingly desires it, knowing that it is quite impossible that the substance of the 
monastery should be burdened through you. Given in the month of April, first Indiction. 


EPISTLE XVII 
TO MAURENTIUS 


Gregory to Maurentius, magister militum . 


My most beloved son, Cyprian the deacon, had pleased me much by his return to me, if his whole self had 
returned to me. But now that your Glory has stayed in Sicily, I know most certainly that he has returned 
indeed in body, but in mind has remained in Sicily. Yet, in saying this, I rejoice with you for your quiet as 
much as I groan for my own occupations. And to this I earnestly exhort you, that, if the pleasant savour of 
inward sweetness has touched the palate of your heart, your mind be so rapt within itself that all which 
sounds without, all that delights without, may be distasteful. Moreover I commend you for avoiding 
concourses of men, seeing that a mind which desires to be renewed in God through the grace of 


compunction often relapses into its old state through evil conversation and words. I have sought for some 
to join you in a society for sacred reading, but have found no one, and I exceedingly lament the scarcity of 
what is good. And though I, a sinner, am very much occupied, yet, if you should wish to come to the 
threshold of the blessed apostle Peter, you will be able to have me as a close associate in the study of Holy 
Writ. May Almighty God keep you under His heavenly protection, and grant you to remain defended 
against the snares of the ancient foe. 


EPISTLE XVIII 
TO AGNELLUS, BISHOP OF TERRACINA 


Gregory to Agnellus, &c. 


It has come to our ears—a thing shocking to be told—that some in your parts worship trees, and 
perpetrate many other unlawful things contrary to the Christian faith. And we wonder why your Fraternity 
has delayed correcting this by strict punishment. On this account we exhort you by this present writing to 
cause these persons to be sought out by diligent enquiry, and such vengeance to be executed on them that 
both God may be pacified and their punishment may be an example of rebuke to others. 


We have written also to Maurus the Viscount that he should afford aid to your Fraternity in this matter, 
that so you may be unable to find any excuse for not apprehending them. Further, as we find that many 
excuse themselves from keeping watch over the walls, let your Fraternity be careful to suffer no man, 
either under the name of our or your Church, or under any other pretext, to be exempted from keeping 
watch: but let all generally be compelled, to the end that, while all keep watch, the custody of the city 
may, by the help of the Lord, be the better provided for. 


EPISTLE XX 
TO MARINIANUS, BISHOP OF RAVENNA 


Gregory to Marinianus, &c. 


John, the bearer of these presents, complains that his wife, flying from the molestations of one George, 
has long been residing within venerable precincts , and has so far met with no assistance. Since she 
asserts that there is a dispute about her condition , and has asked that it should be commended to your 
Fraternity, we hereby exhort you that you afford your protection to this woman, and permit her not to be 
in any way aggrieved by any one unreasonably. But if the question about her station still continues, let it 
be your care that, without any oppression, and in a legal manner, it may be submitted for judgment; so 
that when, after ascertainment of the truth, what is agreeable to the order of law has been determined, 
neither party may complain of having suffered wrong. The month of May, first Indiction. 


EPISTLE XXxI 


TO JOHN, BISHOP OF SYRACUSE 
Gregory to John, &c. 


Felix, the bearer of these presents, has complained to us that, being born of Christian parents, he was 
given (i.e. as a slave) by a certain Christian to a Samaraean , which is an atrocious thing to be said. And, 
though neither order of law nor reverence for religion allow men of such like superstition in any way 
whatever to possess Christian slaves, yet he asserts that he remained for eighteen years in that man’s 
service. But he says that, when your predecessor Maximianus of holy memory became aware of the fact, 
he was freed by him, moved, as was becoming, by priestly zeal, from the service of that Samaraean. But, 
inasmuch as the son of the said Samaraean is said after five years to have become a Christian, and certain 
persons are trying to reclaim the aforesaid Felix, according to his own account, to his service, let your 
Holiness enquire diligently into the facts that we have been informed of, and, if they should be found true, 
study to protect him, and allow him on no pretext whatever to be aggrieved by any one, seeing that, while 
the laws plainly forbid slaves of that superstitious sect who are before their masters in coming to the faith 
being reclaimed to their service, how much more ought not this man—born of Christian parents, and a 
Christian from his childhood—to be subjected in any wise to this contention; especially as neither could be 
the slave of that other man’s father, who it is clear was rather liable to punishment by law for his wicked 
presumption? And so, as we have said, let the defence of your Holiness so protect him reasonably that no 
one may be at liberty, under any pretence whatever, in any degree to afflict him. 


EPISTLE XXII 


TO RUSTICIANA, PATRICIAN 


Gregory to Rusticiana, &c. 


I remember having before now written to your Excellency, and repeatedly urged you to lose no time in 
revisiting the thresholds of the blessed Peter, Prince of the apostles. And what means your so great 
delight in the city of Constantinople, and your oblivion of the city of Rome, I know not. I have not so far 
been thought worthy of getting any information from you on this head. For how far it might be of 
advantage to your soul for reaping the rewards of eternal life, and how far it would suit also in all respects 
your glorious daughter, the lady Eusebia, this we fully give our attention to, and you may no less fully 
consider. But, if you enquire of my son Peter, your servant, whom I have found to be wise beyond his age 
and to be studying to attain ripeness, you will find how great is the love towards your Excellency of all 
who dwell here, and how great their desire to be thought worthy of seeing you again. And if, the Lord 
teaching us, we are admonished in Holy Writ that we should love even our enemies, we ought to consider 
how wrong it is to shew no love even to those who love us. But, if haply we are said to be loved, we know 
most certainly that no one can have affection for those whom he does not wish to see. If, however, you are 
afraid of the swords and wars of Italy, you should attentively observe how great is the protection of the 
blessed Peter, Prince of the apostles, in this city, wherein, without a large force of people, and without 
military aid, we are preserved under God for so many years among swords. This we say, because we love. 
But may Almighty God grant whatever He sees to be of advantage to your soul for ever, and to the renown 
of your house at the present time. 


The ten pounds of gold which your Excellency has sent for the redemption of captives I have received at 
the hands of my aforesaid son. But I pray that the heavenly grace which granted to you that you should 
give them for your soul’s reward may also grant to me to dispense them without any contagion of sin; lest 
we should be stained by that whereby you wipe away sins. May Almighty God, who looks upon the 
weakness of your body and your pilgrimage, comfort you ever by His grace, and by the life and health of 
my most sweet son the Lord Strategius ; that so He may nurture him both for you through many years and 
for Himself through eternity, and may both replenish you and all your house with present good and grant 
you to have grace from above. We further beg that the glorious lord Eudoxius may be greeted in our 
behalf. 


EPISTLE XXIII 


TO FANTINUS, GUARDIAN (DEFENSOREM) 


Gregory to Fantinus, &c. 


From the information of the lady abbess of the monastery of Saint Stephen in the territory of Agrigentum 
we find that many of the Jews, divine grace inspiring them, wish to be converted to the Christian faith; but 
that it is necessary for some one to go thither by our command. Accordingly we enjoin thee, in virtue of 
the authority hereby given thee, that, putting aside every excuse, thou make haste to go to the aforesaid 
place, and with the favour of God aid their desire by thy exhortations. If, however, it seems long and 
dreary for them to look forward to the Paschal solemnity, and thou findest them anxious for baptism now, 
then lest long delay should possibly change their minds (which God forbid), speak thou with our brother 
the bishop of that place, that, penitence and abstinence having been prescribed them for forty days, he 
may baptize them under the protection of the mercy of Almighty God on a Lord’s day, or on any very noted 
festival that may chance to occur; since the character of the present time too, on account of impending 
calamity, impels us not to defer the fulfilment of their desires by any procrastination. Further, 
whomsoever of them thou ascertainest to be poor and without sufficient means for buying vestments for 
themselves, we desire thee to supply with vestments for their baptism; and know that the price that thou 
mayest give for them is to be charged in thy accounts. But, if they should choose to wait for the holy 
season of Easter, speak again with the bishop, that they may for the present become catechumens, and 
that he may go to them frequently, and pay careful attention to them, and kindle their minds by the 
admonition of his exhortations, so that the more distant the expected festival is, the more may they 
prepare themselves and with fervent desire look forward to it. 


Furthermore, let it be thy care to enquire with all zeal and diligence whether the above-named monastery 
over which the aforesaid lady presides has sufficient means, or whether it suffers any need. And whatever 
thou mayest truly ascertain, as well as what is done with respect to those who desire to be baptized, make 
haste to inform us in full. The Month of June, first Indiction. 


EPISTLE XXIV 


TO SABINIANUS, BISHOP OF JADERA 


Gregory to Sabinianus, &c. 


I am well delighted in thy sincerity, dearest brother, knowing how, with the discrimination of a careful 
judgment, it both obeys where obedience is due and resists where resistance is due with priestly zeal. For 
with what alacrity of devotion thou hast submitted to what we enjoined for the fault of thy past 
transgression is disclosed to us by the contents of the letters which thou hast sent to us by the bearer of 
these presents. For indeed my beloved brother could not take it otherwise than as it was enjoined by one 


who loves him. Hence I trust in the compassion of Almighty God that His grace so protects thee that, 
having been thus absolved also from other sins, thou mayest rejoice in having wholesomely obeyed. But as 
to what thy Charity has signified about being distressed by the jealousy of the excommunicated 
prevaricator Maximus, thou oughtest not to be disturbed; but it becomes thee by patiently enduring to 
bear up against the billows that swell vainly to some small degree, and by the virtue of perseverence to 
subdue the foaming of the waves. For patience knows how to smooth what is rough, and constancy to 
overcome fierceness. Let not, then, adversity deject your spirits, but inflame them. Let priestly vigour 
shew thee in all things the more bold. For this is a true evidence of truth, for one to exhibit himself as all 
the readier in hard circumstances, and all the braver in such as are adverse. Wherefore, that no blow may 
avail to upset the firmness of thy rectitude from its good determination, plant, as thou hast begun to do, 
the steps of thy soul on the solidity of that rock on which thou knowest that our Redeemer has founded 
the Church throughout the world, that so the right footsteps of a sincere heart may not stumble on a 
devious way. 


As to the things about which thou hast written, or which the bearer of these presents has explained in our 
presence, do not suppose that we are neglecting them: we are very carefully considering them. 


Further, we have already, both before and now, given accurate information about everything to our most 
beloved son the deacon Anatolius ; exhorting him to lose no time, with the aid of our Creator, in acting 
strictly and zealously in whatever pertains to the advantage and quiet of your Charity and of your sons. 
And so let not sorrow affect your Fraternity, nor the enmity of any one whatever afflict you. For, with the 
assistance of Divine Grace, we trust that it will not be long before the presumption of the aforesaid 
excommunicated prevaricator will be more strictly repressed, and your quiet, as you desire, arrive. We 
have also by no means omitted to write about his perverseness to our most excellent son the Exarch , who 
is anxious to commend him to us. 


As to the presbyter about whom thy Fraternity has consulted us through the representation of the bearer 
of these presents, know that after his lapse he cannot by any means remain in, or be restored to, his 
sacred order. Still be ought to be somewhat mildly dealt with, inasmuch as he is said to have readily 
confessed his fault. Furthermore, this same bearer spoke at the same time of certain privileges of your 
Church granted by our predecessors. 


About the writings thus referred to by your Charity we wish to be more accurately informed. Or, if any of 
them are lying in the registry of your Church, it is necessary that copies of them be transmitted hither; 
that we may be able with willing mind to renew whatever concerns reverence for your dignity or the 
genius of the aforesaid Church. 


If our common son, the glorious lord Marcellus , should be minded to come hither, urgently persuade him 
to do so; for on all accounts I desire to see him. But, if he should choose to remain where he is, do you so 
exhibit yourselves to him in beseeming charity that you may be able to respond, as becomes you, to the 
affection which he has towards you. May Almighty God keep and protect you with the gift of His grace, 
and enflame your heart to do the things that are well pleasing to Him. 


EPISTLE XXIx 


TO EULOGIUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


Gregory to Eulogius, &c. 


An address from a learned man is always profitable, because the hearer either learns what he had known 
himself to be ignorant of, or, what is more, comes to know what he did not know he had been ignorant of. 
A hearer of the latter kind I have now become, your most holy Blessedness having been minded to write to 
me, asking me to send you the acts of all the martyrs, which were collected in the times of Constantine, of 
pious memory, by Eusebius of Caesarea. But before receiving the letter of your Blessedness I did not know 
of these acts, whether they had been collected, or whether not. I therefore give thanks that, instructed by 
your most holy teaching, I have begun to know what I was ignorant of. For beside what is contained about 
the acts of the holy martyrs in the books of the same Eusebius, I am not aware of any collections in the 
archives of this our Church, or in the libraries of the city of Rome, unless it be some few things collected 
in one single volume. We have indeed the names of almost all the martyrs, with their passions assigned to 
particular days, collected in one volume; and we celebrate the solemnities of mass on such days in 
commemoration of them. Yet it is not indicated in this volume who each was, and how he suffered; but 
only his name, the place, and day, of his passion are put down. Hence it results that many of divers 
countries and provinces are known to have been crowned with martyrdom, as I have said, through their 
several days. But these we believe you have. That, however, which you wish to have sent to you we have 
sought for, but have not found; but, though we have not found it, we will still search, and, if it can be 
found, will send it. 


With regard to what you write about the timber being short in length, the cause was in the kind of ship by 
which it was sent; for, if a larger ship had come, we could have sent larger pieces of timber. But as to your 
saying that, if we send larger pieces, you will pay for them, we thank you indeed for your liberality, but we 


are precluded from accepting a price, since the Gospel forbids it. For we do not buy the timber which we 
send; and how can we accept a price, when it is written, Freely ye have received, freely give (Matth. x. 8)? 
We have therefore sent now through the shipmaster timber of short length in accordance with the size of 
the ship, whereof a notice is subjoined. Next year, however, should it please Almighty God, we will prepare 
larger pieces. 


We have received with the kindliness wherewith it was sent the blessing of Saint Mark the Evangelist, nay, 
it may be said more truly, of Saint Peter the Apostle ; and, greeting you well, we beg your Blessedness to 
deign to pray for us, that so we may be counted worthy to be soon delivered from present evils, and not to 
be excluded from future joys. 


EPISTLE XXX 


TO EULOGIUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


Gregory to Eulogius, &c. 


Our common son, the bearer of these presents, when he brought the letters of your Holiness found me 
sick, and has left me sick; whence it has ensued that the scanty water of my brief epistle has been hardly 
able to exude to the large fountain of your Blessedness. But it was a heavenly boon that, while in a state of 
bodily pain, I received the letter of your Holiness to lift me up with joy for the instruction of the heretics of 
the city of Alexandria, and the concord of the faithful, to such an extent that the very joy of my mind 
moderated the severity of my suffering. And indeed we rejoice with new exultation to hear of your good 
doings, though at the same time we by no means suppose that it is a new thing for you to act thus 
perfectly. For that the people of holy Church increases, that spiritual crops of corn for the heavenly garner 
are multiplied, we never doubted that this was from the grace of Almighty God which flowed largely to 
you, most blessed ones. We therefore render thanks to Almighty God, that we see fulfilled in you what is 
written, Where there is much increase, there the strength of the oxen is manifest (Prov. xiv. 4). For, ifa 
strong ox had not drawn the plough of the tongue over the ground of the hearts of hearers, so great an 
increase of the faithful would by no means have sprung up. 


But, since in the good things you do I know that you also rejoice with others, I make you a return for your 
favour, and announce things not unlike yours; for while the nation of the Angli, placed in a corner of the 
world, remained up to this time misbelieving in the worship of stocks and stones, I determined, through 
the aid of your prayers for me, to send to it, God granting it, a monk of my monastery for the purpose of 
preaching. And he, having with my leave been made bishop by the bishops of Germany, proceeded, with 
their aid also, to the end of the world to the aforesaid nation; and already letters have reached us telling 
us of his safety and his work; to the effect that he and those that have been sent with him are resplendent 
with such great miracles in the said nation that they seem to imitate the powers of the apostles in the 
signs which they display. Moreover, at the solemnity of the Lord’s Nativity which occurred in this first 
indiction, more than ten thousand Angli are reported to have been baptized by the same our brother and 
fellow-bishop. This have I told you, that you may know what you are effecting among the people of 
Alexandria by speaking, and what in the ends of the world by praying. For your prayers are in the place 
where you are not, while your holy operations are shewn in the place where you are. 


In the next place, as to the person of Eudoxius the heretic , about whose error I have discovered nothing 
in the Latin language, I rejoice that I have been most abundantly satisfied by your Blessedness. For you 
have adduced the testimonies of the strong men, Basil, Gregory, and Epiphanius; and we acknowledge him 
to be manifestly slain, at whom our heroes have cast so many darts. But with regard to these errors which 
are proved to have arisen in the Church of Constantinople, you have replied on all heads most learnedly, 
and as it became you to utter the judgment of so great a see. Whence we give thanks to Almighty God, 
that the tables of the covenant are still in the ark of God. For what is the priestly heart but the ark of the 
covenant? And since spiritual doctrine retains its vigour therein, without doubt the tables of the law are 
lying in it. 


Your Blessedness has also been careful to declare that you do not now make use of proud titles, which 
have sprung from a root of vanity, in writing to certain persons, and you address me saying, As you have 
commanded. This word, command, I beg you to remove from my hearing, since I know who I am, and who 
you are. For in position you are my brethren, in character my fathers. I did not, then, command, but was 
desirous of indicating what seemed to be profitable. Yet I do not find that your Blessedness has been 
willing to remember perfectly this very thing that I brought to your recollection. For I said that neither to 
me nor to any one else ought you to write anything of the kind; and lo, in the preface of the epistle which 
you have addressed to myself who forbade it, you have thought fit to make use of a proud appellation, 
calling me Universal Pope. But I beg your most sweet Holiness to do this no more, since what is given to 
another beyond what reason demands is subtracted from yourself. For as for me, I do not seek to be 
prospered by words but by my conduct. Nor do I regard that as an honour whereby I know that my 
brethren lose their honour. For my honour is the honour of the universal Church: my honour is the solid 
vigour of my brethren. Then am I truly honoured when the honour due to all and each is not denied them. 
For if your Holiness calls me Universal Pope, you deny that you are yourself what you call me universally. 


if the desire of earning it be the incentive to well-doing: earthly and mortal are they each. For how small is 
your gain if you do good to a grateful man! or your loss if to an ungrateful! A good deed has God as its 
debtor, just as an evil has too; for a judge is rewarder of every cause. Well, since, God as Judge presides 
over the exacting and maintaining of justice, which to Him is most dear; and since it is with an eye to 
justice that He appoints all the sum of His discipline, is there room for doubting that, just as in all our acts 
universally, so also in the case of repentance, justice must be rendered to God?—which duty can indeed 
only be fulfilled on the condition that repentance be brought to bear only on sins. Further, no deed but an 
evil one deserves to be called sin, nor does any one err by well-doing. But if he does not err, why does he 
invade (the province of) repentance, the private ground of such as do err? Why does he impose on his 
goodness a duty proper to wickedness? Thus it comes to pass that, when a thing is called into play where 
it ought not, there, where it ought, it is neglected. 


CHAPTER III 


SINS MAY BE DIVIDED INTO CORPOREAL AND SPIRITUAL. BOTH EQUALLY SUBJECT, IF NOT TO HUMAN, YET TO 
DIVINE INVESTIGATION AND PUNISHMENT 


What things, then, they be for which repentance seems just and due—that is, what things are to be set 
down under the head of sin—the occasion indeed demands that I should note down; but (to do so) may 
seem to be unnecessary. For when the Lord is known, our spirit, having been “looked back upon” by its 
own Author, emerges unbidden into the knowledge of the truth; and being admitted to (an acquaintance 
with) the divine precepts, is by them forthwith instructed that “that from which God bids us abstain is to 
be accounted sin:” inasmuch as, since it is generally agreed that God is some great essence of good, of 
course nothing but evil would be displeasing to good; in that, between things mutually contrary, friendship 
there is none. Still it will not be irksome briefly to touch upon the fact that, of sins, some are carnal, that 
is, corporeal; some spiritual. For since man is composed of this combination of a two-fold substance, the 
sources of his sins are no other than the sources of his composition. But it is not the fact that body and 
spirit are two things that constitute the sins mutually different—otherwise they are on this account rather 
equal, because the two make up one—lest any make the distinction between their sins proportionate to 
the difference between their substances, so as to esteem the one lighter, or else heavier, than the other: if 
it be true, (as it is,) that both flesh and spirit are creatures of God; one wrought by His hand, one 
consummated by His afflatus. Since, then, they equally pertain to the Lord, whichever of them sins equally 
offends the Lord. Is it for you to distinguish the acts of the flesh and the spirit, whose communion and 
conjunction in life, in death, and in resurrection, are so intimate, that “at that time” they are equally 
raised up either for life or else for judgment; because, to wit, they have equally either sinned or lived 
innocently? This we would (once for all) premise, in order that we may understand that no less necessity 
for repentance is incumbent on either part of man, if in anything it have sinned, than on both. The guilt of 
both is common; common, too, is the Judge—God to wit; common, therefore, is withal the healing 
medicine of repentance. The source whence sins are named “spiritual” and “corporeal” is the fact that 
every sin is matter either of act or else of thought: so that what is in deed is “corporeal,” because a deed, 
like a body, is capable of being seen and touched; what is in the mind is “spiritual,” because spirit is 
neither seen nor handled: by which consideration is shown that sins not of deed only, but of will too, are to 
be shunned, and by repentance purged. For if human finitude judges only sins of deed, because it is not 
equal to (piercing) the lurking-places of the will, let us not on that account make light of crimes of the will 
in God’s sight. God is all-sufficient. Nothing from whence any sin whatsoever proceeds is remote from His 
sight; because He is neither ignorant, nor does He omit to decree it to judgment. He is no dissembler of, 
nor double-dealer with, His own clear-sightedness. What (shall we say of the fact) that will is the origin of 
deed? For if any sins are imputed to chance, or to necessity, or to ignorance, let them see to themselves: if 
these be excepted, there is no sinning save by will. Since, then, will is the origin of deed, is it not so much 
the rather amenable to penalty as it is first in guilt? Nor, if some difficulty interferes with its full 
accomplishment, is it even in that case exonerated; for it is itself imputed to itself: nor; having done the 
work which lay in its own power, will it be excusable by reason of that miscarriage of its accomplishment. 
In fact, how does the Lord demonstrate Himself as adding a superstructure to the Law, except by 
interdicting sins of the will as well (as other sins); while He defines not only the man who had actually 
invaded another’s wedlock to be an adulterer, but likewise him who had contaminated (a woman) by the 
concupiscence of his gaze? Accordingly it is dangerous enough for the mind to set before itself what it is 
forbidden to perform, and rashly through the will to perfect its execution. And since the power of this will 
is such that, even without fully sating its self-gratification, it stands for a deed; as a deed, therefore, it 
shall be punished. It is utterly vain to say, “I willed, but yet I did not.” Rather you ought to carry the thing 
through, because you will; or else not to will, because you do not carry it through. But, by the confession 
of your consciousness, you pronounce your own condemnation. For if you eagerly desired a good thing, 
you would have been anxious to carry it through; in like manner, as you do not carry an evil thing through, 
you ought not to have eagerly desired it. Wherever you take your stand, you are fast bound by guilt; 
because you have either willed evil, or else have not fulfilled good. 


CHAPTER IV 


REPENTANCE APPLICABLE TO ALL THE KINDS OF SIN. TO BE PRACTISED NOT ONLY, NOR CHIEFLY, FOR THE 
GOOD IT BRINGS, BUT BECAUSE GOD COMMANDS IT 


But far be this from us. Away with words that inflate vanity and wound charity. 


And, indeed, in the synod of Chalcedon and afterwards by subsequent Fathers, your Holiness knows that 
this was offered to my predecessors . And yet not one of them would ever use this title, that, while 
regarding the honour of all priests in this world, they might keep their own before Almighty God. Lastly, 
while addressing to you the greeting which is due, I beg you to deign to remember me in your holy 
prayers, to the end that the Lord for your intercessions may absolve me from the bands of my sins, since 
my own merits may not avail me. 


EPISTLE XXXIII 
TO DOMINICUS 


Gregory to Dominicus, Bishop of Carthage. 


The letter of your Holiness, which we received at the hands of the bearer of these presents, so expressed 
priestly moderation as to soothe us, in a manner, with the bodily presence of its author. Nor indeed does 
infrequency of communication cause any harm where the affection of love remains uninterrupted in one’s 
mind. Great, moreover, is the power of charity, beloved brother, which binds hearts one to another in 
mutual affection with the chain of its sincerity, and suffers them not to be loosened from the cohesion of 
grace, which conjoins things disjoined, keeps together things united, and causes persons who are 
unknown by sight to be known through love. Whosoever therefore fixes his heart on the hinge of charity, 
him no impulse of any adversity whatever tears from the habitation of the heavenly country, since, in 
whatever direction he may turn himself, he parts not from the threshold of the commandments. Hence 
also it is said by the excellent preacher in praise of this same charity, Which is the bond of perfectness 
(Coloss. iii. 14). We see, then, what great praise is due to that which not only engenders perfectness in the 
soul, but also binds it. 


Wherefore, since the language of thy letters shews thee to be inflamed with the fire of this virtue, I rejoice 
in the Lord with abundant exultation, and hope that it may shine forth in thee more and more, seeing that 
the flame of the shepherd is the light of the flock. For it becomes the Lord’s priest to shine in manners 
and life, to the end that the people committed to him may be able, as it were in the mirror of his life, both 
to choose what to follow, and to see what to correct. 


Knowing, furthermore, whence priestly ordination took its beginning in the African parts, you act laudably 
in recurring with wise recollection, in your love of the Apostolic See, to the origin of your office, and in 
continuing with commendable constancy in your affection towards it . For indeed it is certain that 
whatever reverence and devotion in priestly wise you shew to it, this you add to your own honour; seeing 
that you hereby invite it to be bound with answering love to you. 


It remains, most dear brother, that we beseech Almighty God with continual prayer that He would direct 
the steps of our hearts into the pathway of His truth, and bring us to the heavenly kingdoms, granting us 
by the grace of His protection to exhibit in our works the office which we bear in name. The Month of 
August, first Indiction . 


EPISTLE XXXIV 


TO JOHN BISHOP OF SCYLLACIUM 
Gregory to John, &c. 


It is evidently a very serious thing, and contrary to what a priest should aim at, to wish to disturb 
privileges formerly granted to any monastery, and to endeavour to bring to naught what has been 
arranged for quiet. Now the monks of the Castilliensian monastery in your Fraternity’s city have 
complained to us that you are taking steps to impose upon the said monastery certain things contrary to 
what had been allowed by your predecessors and sanctioned by long custom, and to disturb ancient 
arrangements by a certain injurious novelty. Wherefore we hereby exhort your Fraternity that, if this is so, 
you refrain from troubling this monastery under any excuse, and that you try not, through any opportunity 
of usurpation, to upset what has been long secured to it, but that you study, without any gainsaying, to 
preserve all its privileges inviolate, and know that no more is lawful to you with regard to the said 
monastery than was lawful to your predecessors. 


Further, inasmuch as they have likewise complained that thy Fraternity has taken certain things from the 
monastery under the guise of their being, as it were, an offering , it is necessary that, if thou recollectest 
having received anything unbecomingly, thou restore it without delay, lest the sin of avarice seriously 
convict thee, whom priestly munificence ought to have shewn liberal towards monasteries. Therefore, 
while thou preservest all things which, as we have said, have been allowed and preserved by thy 
predecessors, let it be thy care to keep careful watch over the acts and lives of the monks residing there, 
and, if thou shouldest find any one living amiss, or (which God forbid) guilty of any sin of uncleanness, to 
correct such by strict and regular emendation. For, as we desire your Fraternity to abstain from 


incongruous usurpations, so we admonish you to be in all ways solicitous in what pertains to rectitude of 
discipline and the guardianship of souls. 


The monks of the aforesaid monastery have also informed us that the camp which is called Scillacium is 
built on ground belonging to their monastery, and that on this account those who live there pledged 
themselves in writing to pay a solatium every year; but that they afterwards thought scorn of it, and idly 
withheld their stipulated payment. Let then your Fraternity take care to learn the truth accurately; and, if 
you should find it so, urgently see to their not delaying to give what they promised, and what also reason 
requires; that so both they may possess quietly what they hold, and the rights of the monastery may incur 
no damage. 


Furthermore, the monks of the aforesaid monastery have complained to us that their abbot has granted to 
thy Fraternity by title of gift land within the camp of Scillacium, to the extent of six hundred feet, under 
pretext of building a church: and accordingly it is our will that as much land as the walls of the church, 
when built, can surround shall be claimed as belonging to the church. But let whatever may be outside the 
walls of the said church revert without dispute to the possession of the monastery. For the ordinances 
neither of worldly laws nor of the sacred canons permit the property of a monastery to be segregated by 
any title from its ownership. On this account restore thou this gift of land which has been granted against 
reason. 


EPISTLE XXXV 


TO LEONTIUS, EX-CONSUL 


Gregory to Leontius, &c. 


Since in a great house there are not only vessels of gold and of silver, but also of wood and of earth, and 
some indeed to honour but some to dishonour (2 Tim. ii. 20), who can be ignorant that in the bosom of the 
Universal Church some as vessels of dishonour are deputed to the lowest uses, but others, as vessels of 
honour, are fitted for clean uses. And yet it commonly comes to pass that the citizens of Babylon serve in 
task-work for Jerusalem, while the citizens of Jerusalem, that is of the heavenly country, are deputed to 
the task-work of Babylon. For when the elect of God, endowed with moral excellence, distinguished for 
moderation, seeking not their own gain, are deputed to earthly business, what else is it but that the 
citizens of holy Jerusalem serve in the work of Babylon? And when some, unbridled in immorality, hold 
places of holy dignity, and in the very things which they seem to do well seek praise to themselves, what 
else is it but that the citizens of Babylon execute the task-work of the heavenly Jerusalem? For so Judas, 
mixed with the apostles, long preached the Redeemer of the human race, and did signs with the rest; but, 
because he had been a citizen of Babylon, he executed his work as task-work for the heavenly Jerusalem. 
But on the other hand Joseph, being carried into Egypt, served an earthly court, bore the charge of 
administration in temporal things, exhibited whatever was justly due to a transitory kingdom; but, 
because he was still a citizen of holy Jerusalem, he administered the service of Babylon, as has been seen 
above, in the way of task-work only. A follower of him, good man, I believe thee to be, knowing thee, 
though involved in earthly action, to act with a gentle spirit, to keep in all respects the citadel of humility, 
and to give to every one what is just. For such good things are reported by many of your Glory that I 
would fain not hear of such things, but see them: yet still I am fed by the good renown of him whom I am 
not allowed to see. But the woman who poured from the alabaster box, exhibiting a type of the Holy 
Church, that is of all the elect, filled the house with the ointment (Luke vii.). And we, as often as we hear 
anything of good people, draw in as it were through our nostrils a breath of sweetness. And when Paul the 
Apostle said, We are a good odour of Christ unto God (2 Cor. ii. 15), it is plainly given to be understood 
that he exhibited himself as a savour indeed to the present, but as an odour to the absent. We therefore, 
while we cannot be nourished by the savour of your presence, are so by the odour of your absence. 


For this also we greatly rejoice, that the gifts which you sent us were not unlike your character. For 
indeed we received oil of the holy cross , and wood of aloes; one to bless by the touch, the other to give a 
sweet smell when kindled. For it was becoming that a good man should send us things that might appease 
the wrath of God against us. 


Many other things also you have sent for our store-houses, since, as we subsist both in soul and in flesh, it 
was needful that we should be sustained in both. And yet in transmitting these things your most sweet 
soul declares that it blushes much for shame, and holds out the shield of charity before this same shame- 
facedness. But I altogether rejoice in these words, since from this attestation of the soul I know that he 
can never take away what is another’s who blushes even in bestowing what is his own. Your gifts however, 
which you call small, are great: but I think that your Glory’s very humility enhances them yet the more. 
And you beg me to receive them kindly. But meanwhile recall to your memory the two mites of a certain 
widow (Luke xxvii.). For, if she pleased God who offered a little with a good will, why should not he please 
men who with a humble mind has given much? Furthermore we send you, as a blessing from Saint Peter, 
Prince of the apostles, a key of his most sacred sepulchre, in which is inserted a blessing from his chains , 
that what bound his neck for martyrdom may loose yours from all sins. 
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To all sins, then, committed whether by flesh or spirit, whether by deed or will, the same God who has 
destined penalty by means of judgment, has withal engaged to grant pardon by means of repentance, 
saying to the people, “Repent thee, and I will save thee;” and again, “I live, saith the Lord, and I will 
(have) repentance rather than death.” Repentance, then, is “life,” since it is preferred to “death.” That 
repentance, O sinner, like myself (nay, rather, less than myself, for pre-eminence in sins I acknowledge to 
be mine ), do you so hasten to, so embrace, as a shipwrecked man the protection of some plank. This will 
draw you forth when sunk in the waves of sins, and will bear you forward into the port of the divine 
clemency. Seize the opportunity of unexpected felicity: that you, who sometime were in God’s sight 
nothing but “a drop of a bucket,” and “dust of the threshing-floor,” and “a potter’s vessel,” may 
thenceforward become that “tree which is sown beside the waters, is perennial in leaves, bears fruit at its 
own time,” and shall not see “fire,” nor “axe.” Having found “the truth,” repent of errors; repent of having 
loved what God loves not: even we ourselves do not permit our slave-lads not to hate the things which are 
offensive to us; for the principle of voluntary obedience consists in similarity of minds. 


To reckon up the good, of repentance, the subject-matter is copious, and therefore should be committed to 
great eloquence. Let us, however, in proportion to our narrow abilities, inculcate one point,—that what 
God enjoins is good and best. I hold it audacity to dispute about the “good” of a divine precept; for, 
indeed, it is not the fact that it is good which binds us to obey, but the fact that God has enjoined it. To 
exact the rendering of obedience the majesty of divine power has the prior right; the authority of Him who 
commands is prior to the utility of him who serves. “Is it good to repent, or no?” Why do you ponder? God 
enjoins; nay, He not merely enjoins, but likewise exhorts. He invites by (offering) reward—salvation, to 
wit; even by an oath, saying “I live,” He desires that credence may be given Him. Oh blessed we, for 
whose sake God swears! Oh most miserable, if we believe not the Lord even when He swears! What, 
therefore, God so highly commends, what He even (after human fashion) attests on oath, we are bound of 
course to approach, and to guard with the utmost seriousness; that, abiding permanently in (the faith of) 
the solemn pledge of divine grace, we may be able also to persevere in like manner in its fruit and its 
benefit. 


CHAPTER V 
SIN NEVER TO BE RETURNED TO AFTER REPENTANCE 


For what I say is this, that the repentance which, being shown us and commanded us through God’s 
grace, recalls us to grace with the Lord, when once learned and undertaken by us ought never afterward 
to be cancelled by repetition of sin. No pretext of ignorance now remains to plead on your behalf; in that, 
after acknowledging the Lord, and accepting His precepts—in short, after engaging in repentance of 
(past) sins—you again betake yourself to sins. Thus, in as far as you are removed from ignorance, in so far 
are you cemented to contumacy. For if the ground on which you had repented of having sinned was that 
you had begun to fear the Lord, why have you preferred to rescind what you did for fear’s sake, except 
because you have ceased to fear? For there is no other thing but contumacy which subverts fear. Since 
there is no exception which defends from liability to penalty even such as are ignorant of the Lord— 
because ignorance of God, openly as He is set before men, and comprehensible as He is even on the score 
of His heavenly benefits, is not possible—how perilous is it for Him to be despised when known? Now, that 
man does despise Him, who, after attaining by His help to an understanding of things good and evil, often 
an affront to his own understanding—that is, to God’s gift—by resuming what he understands ought to be 
shunned, and what he has already shunned: he rejects the Giver in abandoning the gift; he denies the 
Benefactor in not honouring the benefit. How can he be pleasing to Him, whose gift is displeasing to 
himself? Thus he is shown to be not only contumacious toward the Lord, but likewise ungrateful. Besides, 
that man commits no light sin against the Lord, who, after he had by repentance renounced His rival the 
devil, and had under this appellation subjected him to the Lord, again upraises him by his own return (to 
the enemy), and makes himself a ground of exultation to him; so that the Evil One, with his prey 
recovered, rejoices anew against the Lord. Does he not—what is perilous even to say, but must be put 
forward with a view to edification—place the devil before the Lord? For he seems to have made the 
comparison who has known each; and to have judicially pronounced him to be the better whose (servant) 
he has preferred again to be. Thus he who, through repentance for sins, had begun to make satisfaction to 
the Lord, will, through another repentance of his repentance, make satisfaction to the devil, and will be 
the more hateful to God in proportion as he will be the more acceptable to His rival. But some say that 
“God is satisfied if He be looked up to with the heart and the mind, even if this be not done in outward act, 
and that thus they sin without damage to their fear and their faith:” that is, that they violate wedlock 
without damage to their chastity; they mingle poison for their parent without damage to their filial duty! 
Thus, then, they will themselves withal be thrust down into hell without damage to their pardon, while 
they sin without damage to their fear! Here is a primary example of perversity: they sin, because they 
fear! I suppose, if they feared not, they would not sin! Let him, therefore, who would not have God 
offended not revere Him at all, if fear is the plea for offending. But these dispositions have been wont to 
sprout from the seed of hypocrites, whose friendship with the devil is indivisible, whose repentance never 
faithful. 
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Book IX 


EPISTLE I 


TO JANUARIUS, BISHOP OF CARALIS (CAGLIARI) 


Gregory to Januarius, &c. 


The preacher of Almighty God, Paul the apostle, says, Rebuke not an elder (1 Tim. v. 1). But this rule of his 
is to be observed in cases where the fault of an elder does not draw through his example the hearts of the 
younger into ruin. But, when an elder sets an example to the young for their ruin, he is to be smitten with 
severe rebuke. For it is written, Ye are all a snare to the young (Isai. xlii. 22). And again the prophet says, 
The sinner being an hundred years old is accursed (Isai. Ixv. 20). But so great wickedness has been 
reported to us of thy old age that, unless we were humanely disposed, we should smite thee with a 
definitive curse. For it has been told me that on the Lord’s day, before celebrating the solemnities of mass, 
thou wentest forth to plough up the crop of the bearer of these presents, and after ploughing it up didst 
celebrate the solemnities of mass. Also, after the solemnities of mass thou didst not fear to root up the 
landmarks of that possession. What punishment ought to follow such deeds all who hear of them know. We 
had, however, been in doubt as to so great perversity in thee as this; but our son Cyriacus the abbot , 
having been questioned by us, declared that when he was at Caralis he knew it to be the case. And, seeing 
that we still spare thy gray hairs, bethink thee at length, old man, and restrain thyself from such levity of 
behaviour, and perversity of deeds. The nearer thou art approaching death, the more careful and fearful 
oughtest thou to become. And indeed a sentence of punishment had been launched against thee; but, 
since we know thy simplicity accompanying thy old age, we meanwhile hold our peace. Those, however, by 
whose advice thou hast done these things we decree to be excommunicated for two months; but so that, if 
within the space of two months anything should happen to them after the manner of humanity they be not 
deprived of the blessing of the viaticum. But do thou henceforth be cautious to stand aloof from their 
counsels, lest, if thou be their disciple in evil whose master thou oughtest to have been in good, we no 
longer spare either thy simplicity or thy old age. 


EPISTLE II 


TO VITALIS, GUARDIAN (DEFENSOREM) OF SARDINIA 
Gregory to Vitalis, &c. 


What we have learnt about our brother the bishop Januarius the bearers of these presents, as well as the 
copies of our letters, will sufficiently inform you; and so let thy Experience judiciously carry into effect the 
excommunication which we have decreed to be pronounced on his perverse counsellors, that they may 
learn by falling not to walk unwarily. 


Moreover, we have sent back by Redemptus the guardian (defensorem), the bearer of these presents, the 
wheat which had been sent to us under the name of a present. Let thy experience see that neither thou 
nor he who brought it presume to partake of anything out of it as a bounty , but restore the whole of it 
without abatement to the several persons, or to all of them together, and send me their receipts for the 
value; for, should I ascertain that anything has been done otherwise than as I direct, I will visit the offence 
with no slight severity. 


EPISTLE III 


TO JANUARIUS, BISHOP OF CARALIS (CAGLIARI) 


Gregory to Januarius, &c. 


The most distinguished lady Nereida has complained to us that your Fraternity does not blush to exact 
from her a hundred solidi for the burial of her daughter, and would bring upon her the additional vexation 
of expense over and above her groans of sorrow. Now, if the truth is so, it being a very serious thing and 
far from a priest’s office to require a price for earth that is granted to rottenness, and to wish to make 
profit out of another’s grief, let your Fraternity refrain from this demand, and be no more troublesome to 
her, especially as she tells us that Hortulanus, to whom she asserts she bore this daughter, had formerly 
been munificent to your Church in no small degree. Now as to this abuse, we ourselves, after we had by 
God’s permission acceded to the dignity of the episcopate, forbade it entirely in our Church, and by no 
means permitted the evil custom to be taken up anew, remembering that, when Abraham demanded for a 


price a sepulchre for the burial of his wife’s body from the sons of Emor, that is from Ephron the son of 
Seor, the latter refused to accept a price, lest he should appear to have made profit out of a corpse (Gen. 
xxiii.). If then a man that was a pagan showed such great consideration, how much more ought we, who 
are called priests, not to do this thing? Wherefore I admonish you that this abuse, which comes of avarice, 
be not ventured on any more, even in the case of strangers. But, if at any time you allow any one to be 
buried in your Church, and the parents, relations, or heirs of such person should of their own accord wish 
to offer something for lights, we do not forbid it to be accepted. But we altogether forbid anything to be 
asked for or exacted, this being a very irreligious proceeding, lest (which God forbid) the Church should 
haply be spoken of as venal, or you should seem to take joy in men’s deaths, if you endeavour in any way 
whatever to seek profit out of their corpses. 


With regard to other cases included in the petition of the aforesaid Nereida, we exhort thee, if possible, to 
settle them by an amicable arrangement, or certainly not to omit sending an instructed person to the 
court, deputed by us, for which purpose we have sent to your parts Redemptus our guardian 
(defensorem), the bearer of these presents, that he may compel the parties to appear for trial, and carry 
out with summary execution what may be adjudged. 


EPISTLE IV 
TO JANUARIUS, BISHOP OF CARALIS (CAGLIARI) 


Gregory to Januarius, a Bishop of Sardinia. 


We knew before the letter of your Fraternity reached us what our enemies had effected in Sardinia. And, 
having for some time feared that this would be so, we now groan with you on what we foresaw having 
come to pass. But, if attention had been paid to what we wrote to our most excellent son Gennadius , as 
well as to yourself, telling you that this would be so, the enemy would either not have come into your 
regions, or, when they came, they would have incurred the danger which they have caused. Even now, 
then, let what has happened sharpen your vigilance for the future. For we, too, by no means omit 
whatever we are able to do for good, the Lord helping us. 


Know, moreover, that the abbot whom, now a considerable time ago, we sent to Agilulph, has by the mercy 
of God arranged a peace with him, so far as was directed in writing by the most excellent Exarch. And so, 
till such time as the agreements for the confirmation of this peace shall be drawn up, lest perchance our 
enemies during the present delay should be inclined to come again into those parts, do you cause watches 
of the walls to be kept up, and careful attention given in all places. And we trust in the power of our 
Redeemer that the incursions or plots of our adversaries will not injure you anew. 


As to your saying in your letter that many persons lay complaints against you before us, this is true; but 
among various things nothing has distressed us so much as what our most beloved son, the abbot 
Cyriacus, has reported to us; namely, that on the Lord’s day before mass you caused a crop of corn to be 
ploughed up in the field which is in the possession of Donatus, and, as if that were not enough, went, after 
the sacrifice was finished, in person to the place, and dug up the boundaries . For this reason I exhort 
thee to consider with anxious attention the office which thou bearest, and to avoid entirely whatever may 
injure thy reputation or thy soul, and let no one persuade thee to do the like again. For know that thou 
hast not undertaken the care of earthly things, but the leadership of souls. On this, therefore, thou 
oughtest to fix thy heart, thy anxiety, thy entire devotion., and to give thy diligent thought to the winning 
of souls, that when thou shalt render to the Lord at His coming the talents that He has delivered to thee 
multiplied, thou mayest be counted worthy to receive from Him the fruit of retribution, and to be exalted 
among His faithful servants in eternal glory. Know, however, that what I now say in the way of reproach or 
blame comes not from asperity, but from brotherly love, since I desire thee to be found a priest before 
Almighty God, not in name only, which tends only to punishment, but also in desert, which looks to 
recompense. For, we being one member in the body of our Redeemer, as I am rent asunder in thy fault, so 
also am I rejoiced in thy good conduct. 


Furthermore, with regard to your desire that we should depute a person from our side (a nostro latere), to 
whom you may communicate in detail the cases that are to be referred to us, write whatever you will to 
our most beloved son Peter and to Theodore the counsellor (consiliario), that, when it has been 
communicated to us through them, whatever reason may commend may be settled, the Lord revealing the 
way. Moreover, concerning our brother and fellow-bishop Marinianus , cognizance will be taken, when 
peace with the aforesaid Agilulph shall have been fully confirmed, and whatever the order of reason may 
dictate will be done. 


EPISTLE V 


TO MARCELLUS, PRO-CONSUL OF DALMATIA 


Gregory to Marcellus, &c. 


CHAPTER VI 


BAPTISM NOT TO BE PRESUMPTOUSLY RECEIVED. IT REQUIRES PRECEDING REPENTANCE, MANIFESTED BY 
AMENDMENT OF LIFE 


Whatever, then, our poor ability has attempted to suggest with reference to laying hold of repentance 
once for all, and perpetually retaining it, does indeed bear upon all who are given up to the Lord, as being 
all competitors for salvation in earning the favour of God; but is chiefly urgent in the case of those young 
novices who are only just beginning to bedew their ears with divine discourses, and who, as whelps in yet 
early infancy, and with eyes not yet perfect, creep about uncertainly, and say indeed that they renounce 
their former deed, and assume (the profession of) repentance, but neglect to complete it. For the very end 
of desiring importunes them to desire somewhat of their former deeds; just as fruits, when they are 
already beginning to turn into the sourness or bitterness of age, do yet still in some part flatter their own 
loveliness. Moreover, a presumptuous confidence in baptism introduces all kind of vicious delay and 
tergiversation with regard to repentance; for, feeling sure of undoubted pardon of their sins, men 
meanwhile steal the intervening time, and make it for themselves into a holiday-time for sinning, rather 
than a time for learning not to sin. Further, how inconsistent is it to expect pardon of sins (to be granted) 
to a repentance which they have not fulfilled! This is to hold out your hand for merchandise, but not 
produce the price. For repentance is the price at which the Lord has determined to award pardon: He 
proposes the redemption of release from penalty at this compensating exchange of repentance. If, then, 
sellers first examine the coin with which they make their bargains, to see whether it be cut, or scraped, or 
adulterated, we believe likewise that the Lord, when about to make us the grant of so costly merchandise, 
even of eternal life, first institutes a probation of our repentance. “But meanwhile let us defer the reality 
of our repentance: it will then, I suppose, be clear that we are amended when we are absolved.” By no 
means; (but our amendment should be manifested) while, pardon being in abeyance, there is still a 
prospect of penalty; while the penitent does not yet merit—so far as merit we can—his liberation; while 
God is threatening, not while He is forgiving. For what slave, after his position has been changed by 
reception of freedom, charges himself with his (past) thefts and desertions? What soldier, after his 
discharge, makes satisfaction for his (former) brands? A sinner is bound to bemoan himself before 
receiving pardon, because the time of repentance is coincident with that of peril and of fear. Not that I 
deny that the divine benefit—the putting away of sins, I mean—is in every way sure to such as are on the 
point of entering the (baptismal) water; but what we have to labour for is, that it may be granted us to 
attain that blessing. For who will grant to you, a man of so faithless repentance, one single sprinkling of 
any water whatever? To approach it by stealth, indeed, and to get the minister appointed over this 
business misled by your asseverations, is easy; but God takes foresight for His own treasure, and suffers 
not the unworthy to steal a march upon it. What, in fact, does He say? “Nothing hid which shall not be 
revealed.” Draw whatever (veil of) darkness you please over your deeds, “God is light.” But some think as 
if God were under a necessity of bestowing even on the unworthy, what He has engaged (to give); and 
they turn His liberality into slavery. But if it is of necessity that God grants us the symbol of death, then 
He does so unwillingly. But who permits a gift to be permanently retained which he has granted 
unwillingly? For do not many afterward fall out of (grace)? is not this gift taken away from many? These, 
no doubt, are they who do steal a march upon (the treasure), who, after approaching to the faith of 
repentance, set up on the sands a house doomed to ruin. Let no one, then, flatter himself on the ground of 
being assigned to the “recruit-classes” of learners, as if on that account he have a licence even now to sin. 
As soon as you “know the Lord,” you should fear Him; as soon as you have gazed on Him, you should 
reverence Him. But what difference does your “knowing” Him make, while you rest in the same practises 
as in days bygone, when you knew Him not? What, moreover, is it which distinguishes you from a 
perfected servant of God? Is there one Christ for the baptized, another for the learners? Have they some 
different hope or reward? some different dread of judgment? some different necessity for repentance? 
That baptismal washing is a sealing of faith, which faith is begun and is commended by the faith of 
repentance. We are not washed in order that we may cease sinning, but because we have ceased, since in 
heart we have been bathed already. For the first baptism of a learner is this, a perfect fear; 
thenceforward, in so far as you have understanding of the Lord faith is sound, the conscience having once 
for all embraced repentance. Otherwise, if it is (only) after the baptismal waters that we cease sinning, it 
is of necessity, not of free-will, that we put on innocence. Who, then, is pre-eminent in goodness? he who 
is not allowed, or he whom it displeases, to be evil? he who is bidden, or he whose pleasure it is, to be free 
from crime? Let us, then, neither keep our hands from theft unless the hardness of bars withstand us, nor 
refrain our eyes from the concupiscence of fornication unless we be withdrawn by guardians of our 
persons, if no one who has surrendered himself to the Lord is to cease sinning unless he be bound thereto 
by baptism. But if any entertain this sentiment, I know not whether he, after baptism, do not feel more 
sadness to think that he has ceased from sinning, than gladness that he hath escaped from it. And so it is 
becoming that learners desire baptism, but do not hastily receive it: for he who desires it, honours it; he 
who hastily receives it, disdains it: in the one appears modesty, in the other arrogance; the former 
satisfies, the latter neglects it; the former covets to merit it, but the latter promises it to himself as a due 
return; the former takes, the latter usurps it. Whom would you judge worthier, except one who is more 
amended? whom more amended, except one who is more timid, and on that account has fulfilled the duty 
of true repentance? for he has feared to continue still in sin, lest he should not merit the reception of 
baptism. But the hasty receiver, inasmuch as he promised it himself (as his due), being forsooth secure (of 
obtaining it), could not fear: thus he fulfilled not repentance either, because he lacked the instrumental 


We have received the letter of your Greatness, in which you speak of having incurred our displeasure, and 
of your wish to be in favour with us through direct satisfaction. And indeed we have heard such things of 
your Greatness as ought never to have been committed by a faithful man. For all assert that you are the 
author of all that great mischief in the case of Maximus, and that the spoiling of that Church, and the 
perdition of so many souls, and the audacity of that unheard-of presumption, had their beginning through 
you. And indeed, with regard to your seeking to be in favour with us, it is fitting that with your whole 
heart and soul, and with tears, as becomes you, you should satisfy our Redeemer for such things as these: 
for, unless satisfaction is made to Him, what certain good can our forgiveness or favour do thee? But while 
we observe thee to be still implicated in the ruinous conduct of pretenders, or in the advocacy of those 
who have gone astray, we see not of what sort your satisfaction is either to God or men. For then your 
Greatness may know that you openly and evidently satisfy God and men, when you bring back both what 
is devious to rectitude and what is presumptuous to the rule of humility. If this is done, you may know that 
you will thus be in favour both with God and men. 


EPISTLE VI 


TO JANUARIUS, BISHOP OF CARALIS (CAGLIARI) 


Gregory to Januarius, &c. 


The Jews who have come hither from your city have complained to us that Peter, who has been brought by 
the will of God from their superstition to the worship of Christian faith, having taken with him certain 
disorderly persons, on the day after his baptism, that is on the Lord’s day of the very Paschal festival, with 
grave scandal and without your consent, had taken possession of their synagogue in Caralis, and placed 
there the image of the mother of our God and Lord, the venerable cross, and the white vestment (birrum) 
with which he had been clothed when he rose from the font. Concerning which thing also the letters of 
our sons, the glorious Magister militum Eupaterius, and the magnificent governor, pious in the Lord, 
concur in attesting the same. And they add also that this had been foreseen by you, and that the aforesaid 
Peter had been prohibited from venturing on it. On learning this we altogether commended you, since, as 
became a truly good priest, you wished nothing to be done whence just blame might arise. But, since by 
not having at all mixed yourself up in these wrong doings you shew that what was done displeases you, 
we, considering the bent of your will in this matter, and still more your judgment, hereby exhort you that, 
having removed thence with fitting reverence the image and the cross, you should restore what has been 
violently taken away; seeing that, as legal enactment does not suffer Jews to erect new synagogues, so 
also it allows them to keep their old ones without disturbance. Lest, then, the above-named Peter, or 
others who have afforded him assistance or connivance in the wrongfulness of this disorderly proceeding, 
should reply that they had done it in zeal for the faith, in order that a necessity of being converted might 
thereby be imposed on the Jews, they should be admonished, and ought to know, that moderation should 
rather be used towards them; that so the will not to resist may be elicited from them, and not that they 
should be brought in against their will: for it is written, I will sacrifice to thee willingly (Ps. lviii. 8); and, 
Of my own will I will confess to him (Ps. xxvii. 7). Let, then, your Holiness, taking with you your sons who 
with you disapprove of these things, try to induce good feeling among the inhabitants of your city, since at 
this time especially, when there is alarm from the enemy, you ought not to have a divided people. But, 
being anxious with regard to ourselves no less than with regard to you, we think it right to give you to 
understand that when the present truce is over, the king Agilulph will not make peace with us . Whence it 
is necessary for your Fraternity to see to fortifying your city or other places more securely, and to give 
earnest attention to providing stores of provisions therein, that, when the enemy, with God incensed 
against him, shall come thither, he may find no harm that he can do, but may retire discomfited. But we 
also take thought for you as far as we can, and press upon those whose concern it is that they should 
prepare themselves for resistance, since, as you regard our tribulations as yours, so we in like manner 
count your afflictions as our own. 


EPISTLE VII 


TO JANUARIUS, BISHOP OF CARALIS (CAGLIARI) 


Gregory to Januarius, &c. 


It has been laid down by the plain definition of the law that those who go into a monastery for the purpose 
of entering on monastic life are no longer at liberty to make wills, but that their property passes into 
possession of the same monastery . This being known to almost all, we have been greatly surprised by the 
notification of Gavinia, abbess of the monastery of Saints Gavinus and Luxorius, to the effect that Sirica, 
abbess of her monastery, after receiving the office of government, had made a will leaving certain 
legacies. And when we enquired of the Solicitude of your Holiness why you endured that property 
belonging to the monastery should be detained by others, our common son Epiphanius, your 
archpresbyter, being present before us, replied that the said abbess had up to the day of her death 
refused to wear the monastic dress, but had continued in the use of such dresses as are used by the 
presbyteresses of that place. To this the aforesaid Gavinia replied that the practice had come to be almost 
lawful from custom, alleging that the abbess who had been before the above-written Sirica had used such 


dresses. When, then, we had begun to feel no small doubt with regard to the character of the dresses, it 
appeared necessary for us to consider with our legal advisers, as well as with other learned men of this 
city, what was to be done with regard to law. And they, having considered the matter, answered that, after 
an abbess had been solemnly ordained by the bishop, and had presided in the government of a monastery 
for many years until the end of her life, the character of her dress might attach blame to the bishop for 
having allowed it so to be, but still could not prejudice the monastery, but that her property of manifest 
right belongs to the same place from the time of her entering it and being constituted abbess. And so 
since she [i.e. the abbess Gavinia] asserts that a guest-house (xenodochium) retains possession unduly of 
the property unlawfully devised, we hereby exhort you, both the monastery and the guest-house itself 
being situate in your city, to make provision with all care and diligence, to the end that, if this possession 
is derived from no previous contract, but from the bequest of the said Sirica, it be restored to the said 
monastery without dispute or evasion. But, if by any chance it is said to have accrued from another 
contract, either let your Fraternity, having ascertained the truth between the parties, determine as legal 
order may seem to demand, or let them by mutual consent choose arbitrators, who may be able to decide 
between their allegations. And whatever be appointed by them, let it be so observed under your care that 
no grudge may remain between the venerable places, which ought by all means to be cherished in mutual 
peace and concord. Wherefore all other things which are detained under the will of the above-named 
Sirica, seeing that none of them is permitted by legal sanction, must needs be carefully restored to the 
possession of the monastery through the priestly care of your Fraternity: for it is plainly laid down by the 
imperial constitutions that what has been done contrary to the laws should not only be inoperative, but 
also be held as not having been done at all. 


EPISTLE VII 
TO THE BISHOPS OF SARDINIA 


Gregory to Vincentius, Innocentius, Marinianus, Libertinus, Agatho, and Victor, Bishops of Sardinia. 


We have learnt that it is the custom of your island after the paschal festival, for you to go, or to send your 
representatives to your Metropolitan, and for him, whether you know the time or not, to give you 
directions by a written announcement concerning the following Easter. And, as report goes, some of you, 
neglecting to do this according to custom, pervert the hearts of others also to disobedience. It is added 
also that some of you, when seeking parts beyond sea in cases that arise touching their churches, venture 
to travel without the knowledge of their aforesaid metropolitan, or letters from him, such as canonical 
order prescribes. We therefore exhort your Fraternity that, conforming to the custom of your churches, as 
well with respect to the announcement of Easter, as also if need should compel any of you to travel 
anywhere for business of your own, you should ask leave of your said metropolitan according to the rule 
imposed upon you; except that, if (as we hope will not be the case) you should happen to have a case 
against your said Metropolitan, then those who are in haste on this account to seek the judgment of the 
Apostolic See have licence to do so, as you know is allowed in the canons by the institution even of the 
ancient Fathers. 


EPISTLE IX 


TO CALLINICUS, EXARCH OF ITALY 


Gregory to Callinicus, &c. 


In the midst of what you have announced to me of your victories over the Sclaves, know that I have been 
refreshed with great joy that the bearers of these presents, hastening to be joined to the unity of holy 
Church from the island of Capritana , have been sent by your Excellency to the blessed Peter, Prince of 
the Apostles. For hereby you will the more prevail over your enemies, if you recall under the yoke of the 
true Lord those whom you know to be the enemies of God; and you will prosecute your causes among men 
with all the more effect as with sincere and devout mind you maintain the causes of God. 


Now as to your having desired that a copy should be shewn me of the order that has been sent to you for 
the defence of the schismatic, your to me most sweet Excellency ought to have considered carefully how 
that, although that order has been elicited, you are still not therein enjoined to repel those who come to 
the unity of the Church, but only, at this unsettled time, not to compel those who are unwilling to come. 
Whence it is necessary for you with all speed to inform our most pious Emperors of these things, to the 
end that they may be aware how that in their times, through the succour of Almighty God and your 
exertions, schismatics are hastening to return of their own accord. What I have decided as to the ordering 
of things in the island of Caritana, your Excellency will learn through our most reverend brother and 
fellow-bishop Marinianus . But I would have you know that this has caused me no slight distress; that your 
Majordomo, who took charge of the petition of the bishop who was wishing to return, declared that he had 
lost it, and that afterwards he was got hold of by the adversaries of the Church: which proceeding, in my 
opinion, was due not to his neglect but to his venality. Wherefore I wonder that your Excellency has not in 
any way visited his fault in him. And yet I soon blamed myself for wondering at this, for where the lord 
Justinus gives advice, there heretics cannot be arraigned. 


Moreover you tell us that you wish to keep the anniversary of Peter, Prince of the apostles, in the city of 
Rome. And we pray Almighty God to protect you with His mercy, and grant you a fulfilment of your 
desires. But I beg that the aforesaid most eloquent man may come with you, or that, if he does not come, 
he may retire from attendance on you. Or certainly, if your Excellency should be unable to come owing to 
business that may arise, let him either communicate with the unity of holy Church, or I beg that he may 
not be a sharer of your counsels. For I hear of him as a good man, were he not in most mischievous error. 
As to the cause of Maximus, inasmuch as we can no longer stand against the importunity of your 
Sweetness, you will learn from Castorius, the notary, what we have determined. 


EPISTLE X 


TO MARINIANUS, BISHOP OF RAVENNA 
Gregory to Marinianus, &c. 


The bearers of these presents, the most distinguished men, Vicedominus and Defensor , came to us 
asserting that a certain bishop, by name John, coming from Pannonia, had been constituted in the castle 
which is called Novae, to which castle their island, which is called Capritana, had been appended as a 
diocese . They add that, the bishop having been violently withdrawn and expelled from this same castle, 
another had been ordained there; concerning whom, however, they allege that it has been resolved that 
he ought not to have lived in the aforesaid castle, but in his own island. They say further that, while he 
abode with them there, he was unwilling to remain in schismatical error, and together with all his people 
presented a petition to our most excellent son Callinicus the Exarch, desiring to be united, with all those 
that were with him, to the Catholic Church, as we have already said. But they say that, being persuaded 
by the schismatics, he afterwards recanted, and that now all the population of the aforesaid island are 
deprived of the protection of a Bishop, since, while desiring to be united to holy Church, they cannot now 
receive him who has turned to the error of the schismatics; and they desire to have another ordained for 
them. But we, inasmuch as it is necessary to investigate all things strictly and thoroughly, have taken the 
precaution of ordering as follows; namely that thy Fraternity should send to the said Bishop, and 
admonish him to return to the unity of the Catholic Church and to his own people. If, after admonition, he 
should scorn to return, the flock of God ought not to be deluded in the error of its pastor; and therefore let 
thy Holiness in that case ordain a Bishop there, and let him have the said island for his diocese, till such 
time as the Histrian Bishops shall return to the Catholic Faith; so that each Church may have the rights of 
its own diocese preserved to it, and that a population destitute of a pastor may not be without the 
protection and oversight of government. In all these things, however, it becomes thy Fraternity to take 
vigilant heed that this same people which comes back to the Church be very studiously admonished, to 
the end that it may be firmly fixed in its return, lest through wavering thoughts it fall back into the pit of 
error. But take care to request the most excellent Exarch, in his despatches, to notify these same things to 
the most pious ears of the Emperors, since, although the order which has been conveyed to him appears 
to have been elicited from them, yet he is not forbidden in that order to allow such as wish it to return to 
the Church, but only, at the present time, to compel the unwilling. Let, then, our aforesaid son take into 
his charge the management of this affair, to the end that he may so frame his reports, that whatever he 
may ordain may not be dubious. We have, however, ourselves also written to our common son Anatolius , 
bidding him notify these things fully to the most pious princes. 


I have received repeated and pressing letters from my most excellent son, the lord Exarch Callinicus, in 
behalf of Maximus . Overcome by his importunity, I see nothing further to be done but to commit the 
cause of Maximus to thy Fraternity. If, therefore, this same Maximus should come to thy Fraternity, let 
Honoratus, archdeacon of his Church, appear also; that thy Holiness may ascertain if he was rightly 
ordained, if he fell into no simoniacal heresy, if there was nothing against him in respect of bodily 
transgressions, if he did not know himself to be excommunicated when he presumed to celebrate mass; 
and whatever may seem right to thee in the fear of God do thou determine, that we, under God, may give 
our assent to thy ordering. But, if our aforesaid son should hold thy Fraternity in suspicion, let our most 
reverend brother Constantius, bishop of Milan, come also to Ravenna, and sit with thee; and do you 
decide together on the said cause: and whatever may seem good to both of you, hold it for certain that it 
will seem good to me. For, as we ought not to be obstinate towards the humble, so we ought to shew 
ourselves strict towards the proud. Let, then, your Fraternity, as you have learnt in the pages of holy 
Scripture, decide in this business whatever you may consider just. 


EPISTLE XI 


TO BRUNICHILD, QUEEN 
Gregory to Brunichild, Queen of the Franks . 


With what firmness the mind of your Excellency is settled in the fear of Almighty God you shew in a 
praiseworthy manner, among the other good things that you do, by your love also of His priests; and great 
joy for your Christianity is caused us, since you study to advance with honours those whom you love and 
venerate as being truly Christ’s servants. For it becomes you, most excellent daughter, it becomes you to 


be such as to be able to subject yourself to a lord above you. For in submitting the neck of your mind to 
the fear of the Almighty Lord you confirm your dominion also over subject nations, and by subjecting 
yourself to the service of the Creator you bind your subjects the more devotedly to yourself. Wherefore, 
having received your letters, we signify to you that your Excellency’s earnest desire has greatly pleased 
us, and we have been desirous of sending the pallium to our brother and fellow-bishop Syagrius , 
inasmuch as the disposition of our most serene lord the Emperor is also favourable, and, so far as we have 
been informed by our deacon, who was the representative of our Church at his Court, he is altogether 
desirous that this thing should be granted , and many good reports have reached us of our aforesaid 
brother both on your testimony and that of others; and especially we learnt what his life is from John the 
Regionarius on his return to us. And hearing what he did in the case of our brother Augustine, we bless 
our Redeemer, because we feel that he fulfils in his deeds the meaning of his name of priest. 


But there have been many hindrances which have meanwhile prevented us from doing this thing. First 
indeed, that he who had come to receive this pallium is implicated in the error of the schismatics ; further, 
that you wished it to be understood that it was sent, not on your petition, but from ourselves. But there 
was this besides; that neither had he who desires to use it requested it to be granted him by a special 
petition addressed to us: and it was by no means right for us to concede so great a matter without his 
request; especially as an ancient custom has obtained, that the dignity of the pallium shall not be given 
except when the merits of a case demand it, and to one who urgently requests it. Still, lest we should 
seem perchance to wish, under pretext of any excuse, to put off the desire of your Excellency, we have 
provided for the pallium being sent to our most beloved son Candidus the presbyter, charging him, with 
befitting precaution, to deliver it in our stead. Hence it is requisite that our above-written brother and 
fellow-bishop Syagrius must hope for it, when he has of his own motion drawn up a petition with some of 
his bishops; and this he must give to the aforesaid presbyter, to the end that he may be in a position to 
obtain properly the use of the same pallium with the favour of God. 


In order, then, that the charge you bear may be of fruit to you before the eyes of our Creator, let the 
solicitude of your Christianity be diligently on the watch, and suffer no one who is under your dominion to 
attain to holy orders by the giving of money, or the patronage of any persons whatever, or by right of 
relationship; but let such a one be elected to the episcopate, or to the office of any other sacred order, as 
his life and manners have shewn to be worthy; lest if, as we do not expect, the dignity of the priesthood 
should be venal, simoniacal heresy, which was the first to come up in the Church, and has been 
condemned by the sentence of the Fathers, should arise in your parts, and (which God forbid) should 
weaken the powers of your kingdom. For it is a serious matter, and a wickedness beyond what can be told, 
to sell the Holy Spirit, who redeemed all things. 


But let this also be your care, that, since, as you know, the excellent preacher entirely forbids a novice to 
accede to the ruling position of priesthood, you suffer no one to be consecrated bishop from being a 
layman. For what sort of master will he be who has not been a disciple? Or what kind of leadership can he 
supply to the Lord’s flock who has not been previously subjected to a shepherd’s discipline? If, then, any 
one’s life should be such as to shew him worthy of being promoted to this order, he ought first to serve in 
the ministry of the Church, to the end that by the experience of long practice he may see what to imitate, 
and learn what to teach; lest perchance the newness of his charge bear not the burden of government, 
and occasion of ruin arise from the immaturity of his promotion. 


Moreover, how your Excellency conducted yourself towards our brother and fellow-bishop Augustine, and 
how great charity, through the inspiration of God, you bestowed upon him, we have learnt from the 
relation of divers of the faithful; for which we return thanks, and implore the mercy of Divine Power to 
keep you here under its protection, and cause you to reign, as among men, so also after a course of many 
years in life eternal. 


Furthermore, those whom the error of the schismatics severs from the unity of the Church, strive ye, for 
your own reward, to recall to the unity of concord. For on no other ground are they enveloped so far in the 
blindness of their ignorance but that they may escape ecclesiastical discipline, and have licence to live 
perversely as they please, since they understand neither what they defend nor what they follow. But as for 
us, we venerate and follow in all respects the synod of Chalcedon, from which they take to themselves the 
clouds of a pestiferous excuse; and, if any one should presume to diminish or add anything with regard to 
the faith thereof, we anathematize him. But they are so impregnated with the taint of error that, giving 
credence to their own ignorance, they reject the universal Church, and all the four patriarchs, not with 
reason, but with malicious intent; so that he who was sent to us by your Excellency, when he was asked by 
us why he stood separated from the universal Church, acknowledged that he did not know. But neither 
what he said nor what else he gave ear to had he the power of knowing. As to this also we no less exhort 
you, that you should restrain the rest of your subjects under the control of discipline from sacrificing to 
idols, being worshippers of trees, or exhibiting sacrilegious sacrifices of the heads of animals; seeing that 
it has come to our ears that many of the Christians both resort to the churches and also (horrible to 
relate!) do not give up their worshipping of demons. But, since these things are altogether displeasing to 
our God, and He does not own divided minds, provide ye for their being salubriously restrained from these 
unlawful practices; lest (God forbid it!) the sacrament of holy baptism serve not for their rescue, but for 
their punishment. If therefore you know of any that are violent, if of any that are adulterers, if of any that 


are thieves, or bent on other wicked deeds, make haste to appease God by their correction, that He may 
not bring upon you the scourge due to unfaithful races, which, so far as we see, is already lifted up for the 
punishment of many nations; lest, if—as we do not believe will be the case—the wrath of Divine vengeance 
should be kindled by the doings of the wicked, the plague of war should destroy the sinners whom the 
precepts of God recall not to the way of rectitude. We must, then, needs make haste, with all earnestness 
and continual prayer, to betake ourselves to the mercy of our Redeemer, wherein there is a place of safety 
and great security for all. For whoso steadfastly abides there, him danger crushes not, nor fear alarms. 


We have sent the volume, as you desired us by letter, to our aforesaid most beloved son Candidus the 
presbyter, to be offered to you, being in haste to be sharers in your good purpose. May Almighty God keep 
you under His protection, and by His outstretched arm defend your kingdom from unbelieving nations, 
and bring you after long courses of years to eternal joys. Given in the month of October, the first indiction 


EPISTLE XII 


TO JOHN, BISHOP OF SYRACUSE 
Gregory to John, &c. 


One coming from Sicily has told me that some friends of his, whether Greeks or Latins I know not, as 
though moved by zeal for the holy Roman Church, murmur about my arrangements [i.e. of divine service], 
saying, How can he be arranging so as to keep the Constantinopolitan Church in check, when in all 
respects he follows her usage? And, when I said to him, What usages of hers do we follow? he replied; you 
have caused Alleluia to be said at mass out of the season of Pentecost ; you have made appointment for 
the sub-deacons to proceed disrobed , and for Kyrie Eleison to be said, and for the Lord’s Prayer to be said 
immediately after the canon. To him I replied, that in none of these things have we followed another 
Church. 


For, as to our custom here of saying the Alleluia, it is said to be derived from the Church of Jerusalem by 
the tradition of the blessed Jerome in the time of pope Damasus of blessed memory; and accordingly in 
this matter we have rather curtailed the former usage which had been handed down to us here from the 
Greeks. 


Further, as to my having caused the sub-deacons to proceed disrobed, this was the ancient usage of the 
Church. But it pleased one of our pontiffs, I know not which, to order them to proceed in linen tunics. For 
have your Churches in any respect received their tradition from the Greeks? Whence, then, have they at 
the present day the custom of the subdeacons proceeding in linen tunics, except that they have received it 
from their mother, the Roman Church? 


Further, we neither have said nor now say the Kyrie Eleison, as it is said by the Greeks: for among the 
Greeks all say it together; but with us it is said by the clerks, and responded to by the people; and as often 
as it is said, Christe Eleison is said also, which is not said at all among the Greeks. Further, in daily 
masses we suppress some things that are usually said, and say only Kyrie Eleison, Christe Eleison, so as to 
devote ourselves a little longer to these words of deprecation. But the Lord’s prayer (orationem 
Dominicam) we say immediately after the prayer (mox post precem) for this reason, that it was the custom 
of the apostles to consecrate the host of oblation to (ad) that same prayer only. And it seemed to me very 
unsuitable that we should say over the oblation a prayer which a scholastic had composed, and should not 
say the very prayer which our Redeemer composed over His body and blood . But also the Lord’s Prayer 
among the Greeks is said by all the people, but with us by the priest alone. Wherein, then, have we 
followed the usages of the Greeks, in that we have either amended our own old ones or appointed new 
and profitable ones, in which, however, we are not shewn to be imitating others? Wherefore, let your 
Charity, when an occasion presents itself, proceed to the Church of Catana; or in the Church of Syracuse 
teach those who you believe or understand may possibly be murmuring with respect to this matter, 
holding a conference there, as though for a different purpose, and so desist not from instructing them. For 
as to what they say about the Church of Constantinople, who can doubt that it is subject to the Apostolic 
See, as both the most pious lord the emperor and our brother the bishop of that city continually 
acknowledge? Yet, if this or any other Church has anything that is good, I am prepared in what is good to 
imitate even my inferiors, while prohibiting them from things unlawful. For he is foolish who thinks 
himself first in such a way as to scorn to learn whatever good things he may see. 


EPISTLE XVII 
TO DEMETRIAN AND VALERIAN 
Gregory to Demetrian and Valerian, clerks of Firmum (Fermo). 


Both the ordinances of the sacred canons and legal authority permit that ecclesiastical property may be 
lawfully expended for the redemption of captives. And so, since we are informed by you that, nearly 


eighteen years ago, the most reverend Fabius, late bishop of the Church of Firmum, paid to the enemy 
eleven pounds of the silver of that Church for your redemption, and that of your father Passivus, now our 
brother and fellow-bishop, but then a clerk, and also that of your mother, and that you have some fear on 
this account, lest what was given should at any time be sought to be recovered from you;—we have 
thought fit by the authority of this precept to remove your suspicion, ordaining that you and your heirs 
shall henceforth sustain no annoyance for recovery of the debt, and that no process shall be instituted 
against you by any one; since the rule of equity requires that what has been paid with a pious intent 
should not be attended with burden or distress to those who have been redeemed. 


EPISTLE XVIII 


TO ROMANUS, GUARDIAN (DEFENSOREM) 
Gregory to Romanus, &c. 


Our care for the purpose before us prompts us to commit the looking after ecclesiastical interests to 
active persons. And so, since we have found thee, Romanus, to have been a trusty and diligent guardian, 
we have thought fit to commit to thy government from this present second indiction the patrimony of the 
holy Roman Church, which by the mercy of God we serve, lying in the parts about Syracuse, Catana, 
Agrigentum, and Mile (partibus Milensibus). Hence it is needful that thou go thither immediately, that, in 
consideration of the divine judgment, and in memory also of our admonition, thou mayest study to acquit 
thyself so efficiently and faithfully that thou mayest be found to incur no risk for negligence or fraud, 
which God forbid should be the case. But act thus all the more in order that thou mayest be commended 
to divine grace for thy faithfulness and industry. Moreover, we have sent orders according to custom to 
the familia of the same patrimony , that there may be nothing to hinder thy carrying out what has been 
enjoined thee. 


EPISTLE XIx 
TO THE HUSBANDMEN (COLONOS) OF THE SYRACUSAN PATRIMONY 


Gregory to the Coloni, &c. 


I would have you know that we have arranged for you to be put under the care of our guardian 
(defensoris). And accordingly we order you to obey him without any reluctance in what he may see fit to 
do, and enjoin on you to be done, for the advantage of the Church. We have given him such power as to 
enable him to inflict strict punishment on those who may attempt to be disobedient or contumacious. And 
we have likewise charged him that he delay not with instant attention to recover to ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction any slaves who are in hiding outside their limits, or any one by whom boundaries have been 
invaded. For know that he has been warned on his peril, that he presume not ever under any kind of 
excuse to do any wrong or robbery in regard to what belongs to others. 


EPISTLE XXIII 
TO JOHN, BISHOP OF SYRACUSE 


Gregory to John, &c. 


Our son the glorious exconsul Leontius has made a serious complaint to us of our brother and fellow- 
bishop Leo; and his complaint has altogether disturbed us, since a bishop ought not to have acted so 
precipitately and lightly. This case we have committed, to be thoroughly enquired into, to our Guardian 
(defensoris) Romanus when he comes to you. Further, the messenger who was sent by him (i.e. by 
Leontius) complains of your Fraternity, that in the defence of the illustrious physician Archelaus the 
interests of our brother and fellow-bishop, the Metropolitan Domitian, suffer damage . And indeed your 
Fraternity ought justly to protect your sons, or it may be in this case the interests of holy Church, and to 
give no occasion for evil-speaking to adversaries. I doubt not, however, even while thus speaking, that you 
do take heed to this: yet we have enjoined on the same Romanus, when he comes to you, to arrange with 
you what is right with regard to this case also. 


EPISTLE XXIV 


TO ROMANUS, GUARDIAN (DEFENSOREM) 
Gregory to Romanus, &c. 


Our son Theodosius, abbot of the Monastery founded by the late Patrician Liberius in Campania, is known 
to have intimated to us that the late illustrious lady Rustica about one and twenty years ago, in the will 
that she made, appointed in the first place Felix, her husband, to be her heir, and delegated to him the 
foundation of a Monastery in Sicily; but on this condition,—that if he should not within the space of one 


year pay all the legacies bequeathed to her freedmen, or establish the aforesaid Monastery as she desired, 
then the holy Roman Church should have undisputed claim to the portion which she was understood to 
have in the farm of Cumas, and that it should lend aid for paying the above legacies, and for the 
construction of the said monastery. Hence, seeing that, as is said, the bequeathed property has not so far 
been made over in full to this same monastery, and some part of the possession is up to this time detained 
by her heirs, let thy Experience thoroughly enquire into and examine the case. And in the first place 
indeed, if under the conditions of the will any heirship comes in wherein our Church may have a plea, we 
desire thee to investigate and clearly ascertain it, and act for the advantage of the poor, as the order of 
the business may require; and then to be instantly solicitous for the due establishment of that cell, and the 
recovery of the bequeathed property, to the end that the pious desire of the testatrix may be fulfilled in 
both respects, and the unjust detainers of the property may learn from just loss the guilt of their undue 
retention. With all vivacity, then, we desire thee both to enquire into this case and, with the help of the 
Lord, to bring it to an issue, that the pious devotion of the ordainer may at length take effect. But we 
desire thee also, as far as justice allows, to succour this monastery in all ways, that lay persons who ought 
to have rendered the succour of their assistance may not, as is asserted, have power of doing hurt in the 
name of the founder. 


EPISTLE XXVI 


TO ROMANUS, GUARDIAN (DEFENSOREM) 
Gregory to Romanus, &c. 


Although the law with reason allows not things that come into possession of the Church to be alienated, 
yet sometimes the strictness of the rule should be moderated, where regard to mercy invites to it, 
especially when there is so great a quantity that the giver is not burdened, and the poverty of the receiver 
is considerably relieved. And so, inasmuch as Stephania, the bearer of these presents, having come hither 
with her little son Calixenus (whom she asserts that she bare to her late husband Peter, saying also that 
she has laboured under extreme poverty), demanded of us with supplication and tears that we should 
cause to be restored to the same Calixenus the possession of a house in the city of Catana, which 
Ammonia, her late mother-in-law, the grandmother of Calixenus, had offered by title of gift to our Church; 
asserting that the said Ammonia had not power to alienate it, and that it belonged altogether to the 
aforesaid Calixenus, her son; which assertion our most beloved son Cyprian, the deacon, who was 
acquainted with the case, contradicted, saying that the complaint of the aforesaid woman had not justice 
to go on, and that she could not reasonably claim or seek to recover that house in the name of her son; 
but, lest we should seem to leave the tears of the above named woman without effect, and to follow the 
way of rigour rather than embrace the plea of pity, we command thee by this precept to restore the said 
house to the above-named Calixenus, together with Ammonia’s deed of gift with respect to this same 
house, which is known to be there in Sicily;—since, as we have said, it is better in doubtful cases not to 
execute strictness, but rather to be inclined to the side of benignity, especially when by the cession of a 
small matter the Church is not burdened, and succour is mercifully given to a poor orphan. 


Given in the month of November, Indiction 2. 


EPISTLE XXVII 


TO ROMANUS, GUARDIAN (DEFENSOREM) 
Gregory to Romanus, &c. 


It has come to our ears that certain men, having altogether too little discernment, desire us to become 
implicated in their risks, and wish to be so defended by ecclesiastical persons, that the ecclesiastical 
persons themselves may be bound by their guilt. Wherefore I admonish thee by this present injunction, 
and through thee our brother and fellow-bishop, the lord John, or others whom it may concern, that with 
regard to ecclesiastical patronage of people (whether you should have received letters from me, or none 
should have been addressed to you), you should bestow it with such moderation that, if any have been 
implicated in public peculations, they may not appear to be unjustly defended by us, lest we should in any 
way transfer to ourselves, by venturing on indiscreet defence, the ill repute of evil doers: but so far as 
becomes the Church, by admonishing and applying the word of intercession, succour whom you can; so 
that you may both give them aid, and not stain the repute of holy Church. 


EPISTLE XXXIII 
TO ANDREW 
Gregory to Andrew. 


On hearing that your Glory had been severely afflicted with grief and sickness, I condoled with you 
exceedingly. But learning presently that the malady had entirely left you, I soon turned my sorrow into joy, 


and returned great thanks to Almighty God for that He smote that He might heal, afflicted that He might 
lead to true joys. For hence it is written, Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 
whom he receiveth (Heb. xii. 6). Hence the Truth in person says, My Father is the husbandman, and every 
branch in me that beareth not fruit, he will take away; but every branch that beareth fruit, he will purge 
it, that it may bring forth more fruit John xv. 1, 2). For the unfruitful branch is taken away, because a 
sinner is utterly rooted up. But the fruitful branch is said to be purged, because it is cut down by 
discipline that it may be brought to more abundant grace. For so the grain of the ears of corn, beaten with 
the threshing instrument, is stript of its awn and chaff. So the olives, pressed in the oil-press, flow forth 
into the fatness of oil. So the bunches of grapes pounded with the heels, liquify into wine. Rejoice, 
therefore, good man, for that in this thy scourge and this thy advancement thou seest that thou art loved 
by the Eternal Judge. 


Furthermore, I beg that my daughter Gloriosa, your wife, be greeted in my name. Now may Almighty God 
keep you under heavenly protection, and comfort you both now with abundance of gifts and hereafter with 
the retribution of reward. 


EPISTLE XXXVI 


TO FORTUNATUS, BISHOP OF NEAPOLIS (NAPLES) 
Gregory to Fortunatus, &c. 


Having learnt what zeal inflames your Fraternity in behalf of Christian slaves whom Jews buy from the 
territories of Gaul, we apprize you that your solicitude has so pleased us that it is also our own deliberate 
judgment that they should be inhibited from traffic of this kind. But we find from Basilius, the Hebrew, 
who has come here with other Jews, that such purchase is enjoined on them by divers judges of the 
republic, and that Christians along with pagans come to be thus procured. Hence it has been necessary 
for the business to be adjusted with such cautious arrangement that neither they who give such orders 
should be thwarted, nor those who say they obey them against their will should bear any expense unjustly. 
Accordingly, let your Fraternity with watchful care provide for this being observed and kept to; that, when 
they [i.e. the Jewish dealers] return from the aforesaid province, Christian slaves who may happen to be 
brought by them be either handed over to those who gave the order, or at all events sold to Christian 
purchasers within forty days. And after the completion of this number of days let none of them in any way 
whatever remain in the hands of the Jews. But, should any of these slaves perchance fall into such 
sickness that they cannot be sold within the appointed days, care is to be taken that, when they are 
restored to their former health, they be by all means disposed of as aforesaid. For it is not fit that any 
should incur loss for a transaction that is free from blame. But since, as often as anything new is ordained, 
it is usual so to lay down the rule for the future as not to condemn the past in large costs, if any slaves 
have remained in their hands from the purchase of the previous year, or have been recently taken away 
from them by you, let them have liberty to dispose of them while they are with you. So may there be no 
possibility of their incurring loss for what they did in ignorance before the prohibition, such as it is right 
they should sustain after being forbidden. 


Further, it has been reported to us that the above-named Basilius wishes to concede to his sons, who by 
the mercy of God are Christians, certain slaves, under the title of a gift, with the view that, under cover of 
the opportunity thus afforded, they may serve him as their master all but in name; and that, if after this 
any should perchance have believed that they might fly to the Church for refuge in order to become 
Christians, they may not be reclaimed to freedom, but to the dominion of those to whom they had before 
been given. In this matter it befits your Fraternity to keep becoming watch. And, if he should wish to give 
any slaves to his sons, that all occasion of fraud may be removed, let them by all means become 
Christians, and let them not remain in his house; but, when circumstances may require that he should 
have their services, let them be commanded to render him what, even in any case, from his sons, and for 
God’s sake, it is fitting should be supplied to him. 


EPISTLE XLI 


TO JULIANUS, SCRIBO 
Gregory to Julianus, &c. 


If in secular offices order and the discipline handed down by our ancestors is observed, who may bear to 
see ecclesiastical order confounded, to disregard such things when heard of, and postpone their 
amendment by improperly condoning them? And indeed you do well to love charity and to persuade to 
concord. But, since we are compelled by consideration of our position, and for God’s sake, by no means to 
leave uninvestigated the things that have come to our knowledge, we shall take care, when Maximus 
comes, to require a strict account from him of the things that have been said about him. And we trust in 
the guardianship of our Creator, that we shall not be turned aside by either the favour or the fault of any 
man from maintenance of the canons and the straight path of equity, but willingly observe what is 
agreeable to reason. For if (which God forbid) we neglect ecclesiastical solicitude and vigour, indolence 


destroys discipline, and certainly harm will be done to the souls of the faithful, while they see such 
examples set them by their pastors. But with regard to your saying in your letter that the good will of the 
palace and the love of the people are not alienated from him, this circumstance does not recall us from 
our zeal for justice, nor shall it cause our determination to enquire into the truth to fail through sin of 
ours. Every one, then, should strive, magnificent son, to conciliate to himself the love of God. For without 
divine favour what can I say that human love will do for us hereafter, when even among ourselves it harms 
us the more? 


EPISTLE XLII 


TO AGILULPH, KING OF THE LOMBARDS 
Gregory to Agilulph, &c. 


We return thanks to your Excellency, that, hearkening to our petition, you have concluded such a peace as 
may be of advantage to both parties, as we had confidence in you that you would. On this account we 
greatly commend your prudence and goodness, since in choosing peace you have shewn that you love 
God, who is its author. For, if unhappily peace had not been made, what else could have ensued but, with 
sin and danger on both sides, the shedding of the blood of miserable peasants , whose labour profits both? 
But, that we may feel the advantage to us of this peace, as it has been made by you, we beg you, greeting 
you with paternal charity, that as often as opportunity offers itself, you would enjoin by letters on your 
dukes in divers places, and especially those who are constituted in these parts, that they keep this peace 
inviolate, as has been promised, and not seek for themselves any occasions whence either any contention 
or any ill-feeling may arise, to the end that we may be able to give thanks still more for your good will. We 
received the bearers of these presents, as being in very truth your own people, with the affection that was 
becoming, since it was right both to receive and dismiss with charity men who are wise, and who 
announced that by the favour of God peace had been concluded. 


EPISTLE XLIII 


TO THEODELINDA, QUEEN OF THE LOMBARDS 


Gregory to Theodelinda, &c. 


How your Excellency has laboured earnestly and kindly, as is your wont, for the conclusion of peace we 
have learnt from the report of our son, the abbot Probus. Nor indeed was it otherwise to be expected of 
your Christianity than that you would in all ways skew your assiduity and goodness in the cause of peace. 
Wherefore we give thanks to Almighty God, who so rules your heart with His loving-kindness that, as He 
has given you a right faith, so He also grants you to work always what is pleasing in His sight. For you 
may be assured, most excellent daughter, that for the saving of so much bloodshed on both sides you have 
acquired no small reward. On this account, returning thanks for your goodwill, we implore the mercy of 
our God to repay you with good in body and soul here and in the world to come. 


Moreover, greeting you with fatherly affection, we exhort you so to deal with your most excellent consort 
that he may not reject the alliance of the Christian republic. For, as I believe you know yourself, it is in 
many ways profitable that he should be inclined to betake himself to its friendship. Do you then, after your 
manner, always strive for what tends to goodwill and conciliation between the parties, and labour 
wherever an occasion of reaping a reward presents itself, that you may commend your good deeds the 
more before the eyes of Almighty God. 


EPISTLE XLIX 


TO ANASTASIUS, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


Gregory to Anastasius, &c. 


I received the letters of thy Fraternity, rightly holding fast the profession of the faith; and I returned great 
thanks to Almighty God, who, when the shepherds of His flock are changed, still, even after such change, 
guards the faith which He once delivered to the holy Fathers. Now the excellent preacher says, Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Christ Jesus (1 Cor. iii. 2). Whosoever, then, with love 
of God and his neighbour, holds firmly the faith that is in Christ, he has laid for himself the same Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God and man, as a foundation. It is to be hoped therefore that, where Christ is the 
foundation, the edifice also of good works may follow. The Truth also in person says, He that entereth not 
by the door into the sheep-fold, but climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief and a robber; but he 
that entereth in by the door is the shepherd of the sheep (Joh. x. 1). And a little after He adds, I am the 
door. He, then, enters into the sheep-fold through the door who enters through Christ. And he enters 
through Christ who thinks and preaches what is true concerning the same Creator and Redeemer of the 
human race, and holds fast what he preaches; who takes upon him the topmost place of rule for the office 
of carrying a burden, not for the desire of the glory of transitory dignity. He also watches wisely over the 


sheep-fold of which he has taken charge, lest either perverse men tear the sheep of God by speaking 
froward things, or malignant spirits ravage them by persuading to vicious delights. 


Of a truth we remember how the blessed Jacob, who had served long for his wives, said, This twenty years 
have I been with thee; thy ewes and thy she goats have not been barren. The rams of thy flock have I not 
eaten, nor shewn unto thee that which had been seized by a beast. I made good every loss; whatever had 
been lost by theft, from me didst thou require it. By day and night I was consumed by drought and frost; 
sleep fled from mine eyes (Gen. xxxi. 38). If, then, he who feeds the sheep of Laban labours and watches 
thus, on what labour, on what watches, should he be intent who feeds the sheep of God? But in all this let 
Him instruct us who for our sake became a man, who vouchsafed to become what he had made. May He 
pour both into my weakness and into thy charity the spirit of His own love, and in all carefulness and 
watchfulness of circumspection open the eye of our heart. 


But for men of a right faith being advanced to sacred orders thanks are to be paid without cease to the 
same Almighty God, and prayer ever made for the life of our most pious and most Christian lord the 
Emperor, and for his most tranquil spouse, and their most gentle offspring, in whose times the mouths of 
heretics are silent; since, though their hearts seethe with the madness of perverse thought, yet in the time 
of the Catholic Emperor they presume not to speak out the bad things which they think. 


Furthermore, in speaking of your maintenance of the holy councils, your Fraternity declares that you 
maintain the first holy Ephesine synod. But, seeing that from the account given in an heretical document 
which has been sent me from the royal city, I have found that, according to it, certain Catholic positions 
had been censured along with heretical ones, because some suppose that to have been the first Ephesine 
synod which was got together at some time or other by the heretics in the same city, it is altogether 
necessary that your Charity should apply to the Churches of Alexandria and Antioch for the acts of this 
synod, and find how the matter really stands. Or, if you please, we will send you hence what we have here, 
preserved from of old in our archives. For that synod which was held under pretence of being the first 
Ephesine asserts that certain positions submitted to it were approved, which are the declared tenets of 
Coelestius and Pelagius. And, Coelestius and Pelagius having been condemned in that synod, how could 
those positions be approved, the authors of which were condemned ? 


Further, since it has come to our ears that in the Churches of the East no one attains to a sacred order 
except by giving of bribes, if your Fraternity finds it to be so, offer your first oblation to Almighty God by 
restraining in the Churches subject to you the error of simoniacal heresy. For, to pass over other 
considerations, what manner of men can they be in sacred orders who are raised to them not by merit, but 
by bribes? May Almighty God guard thy Love with heavenly grace, and grant to you to carry with you to 
eternal joys multiplied fruit and overflowing measure from those who are committed to your charge. 


EPISTLE LV 


TO FANTINUS, GUARDIAN (DEFENSOREM), OF PANORMUS (PALERMO) 
Gregory to Fantinus, &c. 


A little time ago we wrote to Victor, our brother and fellow-bishop, that—inasmuch as certain of the Jews 
have complained in a petition presented to us that synagogues with their guest-chambers, situated in the 
city of Panormus, had by him been unreasonably taken possession of—he should keep aloof from their 
congregation until it could be ascertained whether this thing had been justly done, lest perchance injury 
should appear to have been alleged by them of their own mere will. And indeed, having regard to his 
priestly office, we could not easily believe that our aforesaid brother had done anything unsuitably. But, 
since we find from the report of Salarius, our notary, who was afterwards there, that there had been no 
reasonable cause for taking possession of those synagogues, and that they had been unadvisedly and 
rashly consecrated, we therefore enjoin thy Experience, since what has been once consecrated cannot any 
more be restored to the Jews, that it be thy care to see that our aforesaid brother and fellow-bishop pay 
the price at which our sons, the glorious Venantius the Patrician, and Urbicus the Abbot, may value the 
synagogues themselves with the guest-chambers that are under them or annexed to their walls, and the 
gardens thereto adjoining; that so what he has caused to be taken possession of may belong to the 
Church, and they may in no wise be oppressed, or suffer any injustice. Moreover, let books or ornaments 
that have been abstracted be in like manner sought for. And, if any have been manifestly taken away, we 
desire them also to be restored without any ambiguity. For, as there ought to be no licence for them, as we 
have ourselves already written, to do anything in their synagogues beyond what is decreed by law, so 
neither damage nor any cost ought to be brought upon them contrary to justice and equity. 


EPISTLE LVII 


TO MARTIN, SCHOLASTICUS 


Gregory to Martin, &c. 


agent of repentance, that is, fear. Hasty reception is the portion of irreverence; it inflates the seeker, it 
despises the Giver. And thus it sometimes deceives, for it promises to itself the gift before it be due; 
whereby He who is to furnish the gift is ever offended. 


CHAPTER VII 


OF REPENTANCE, IN THE CASE OF SUCH AS HAVE LAPSED AFTER BAPTISM 


So long, Lord Christ, may the blessing of learning or hearing concerning the discipline of repentance be 
granted to Thy servants, as is likewise behoves them, while learners, not to sin; in other words, may they 
thereafter know nothing of repentance, and require nothing of it. It is irksome to append mention of a 
second—nay, in that case, the last—hope; lest, by treating of a remedial repenting yet in reserve, we seem 
to be pointing to a yet further space for sinning. Far be it that any one so interpret our meaning, as if, 
because there is an opening for repenting, there were even now, on that account, an opening for sinning; 
and as if the redundance of celestial clemency constituted a licence for human temerity. Let no one be less 
good because God is more so, by repeating his sin as often as he is forgiven. Otherwise be sure he will 
find an end of escaping, when he shall not find one of sinning. We have escaped once: thus far and no 
farther let us commit ourselves to perils, even if we seem likely to escape a second time. Men in general, 
after escaping shipwreck, thenceforward declare divorce with ship and sea; and by cherishing the 
memory of the danger, honour the benefit conferred by God,—their deliverance, namely. I praise their 
fear, I love their reverence; they are unwilling a second time to be a burden to the divine mercy; they fear 
to seem to trample on the benefit which they have attained; they shun, with a solicitude which at all 
events is good, to make trial a second time of that which they have once learned to fear. Thus the limit of 
their temerity is the evidence of their fear. 


Moreover, man’s fear is an honour to God. But however, that most stubborn foe (of ours) never gives his 
malice leisure; indeed, he is then most savage when he fully feels that a man is freed from his clutches; he 
then flames fiercest while he is fast becoming extinguished. Grieve and groan he must of necessity over 
the fact that, by the grant of pardon, so many works of death in man have been overthrown, so many 
marks of the condemnation which formerly was his own erased. He grieves that that sinner, (now) Christ’s 
servant, is destined to judge him and his angels. And so he observes, assaults, besieges him, in the hope 
that he may be able in some way either to strike his eyes with carnal concupiscence, or else to entangle 
his mind with worldly enticements, or else to subvert his faith by fear of earthly power, or else to wrest 
him from the sure way by perverse traditions: he is never deficient in stumbling-blocks nor in temptations. 
These poisons of his, therefore, God foreseeing, although the gate of forgiveness has been shut and 
fastened up with the bar of baptism, has permitted it still to stand somewhat open. In the vestibule He has 
stationed the second repentance for opening to such as knock: but now once for all, because now for the 
second time; but never more because the last time it had been in vain. For is not even this once enough? 
You have what you now deserved not, for you had lost what you had received. If the Lord’s indulgence 
grants you the means of restoring what you had lost, be thankful for the benefit renewed, not to say 
amplified; for restoring is a greater thing than giving, inasmuch as having lost is more miserable than 
never having received at all. However, if any do incur the debt of a second repentance, his spirit is not to 
be forthwith cut down and undermined by despair. Let it by all means be irksome to sin again, but let not 
to repent again be irksome: irksome to imperil one’s self again, but not to be again set free. Let none be 
ashamed. Repeated sickness must have repeated medicine. You will show your gratitude to the Lord by 
not refusing what the Lord offers you. You have offended, but can still be reconciled. You have One whom 
you may Satisfy, and Him willing. 


CHAPTER VIII 
EXAMPLES FROM SCRIPTURE TO PROVE THE LORD’S WILLINGNESS TO PARDON 


This if you doubt, unravel the meaning of “what the Spirit saith to the churches.” He imputes to the 
Ephesians “forsaken love;” reproaches the Thyatirenes with “fornication,” and “eating of things sacrificed 
to idols;” accuses the Sardians of “works not full;” censures the Pergamenes for teaching perverse things; 
upbraids the Laodiceans for trusting to their riches; and yet gives them all general monitions to 
repentance—under comminations, it is true; but He would not utter comminations to one unrepentant if 
He did not forgive the repentant. The matter were doubtful if He had not withal elsewhere demonstrated 
this profusion of His clemency. Saith He not, “He who hath fallen shall rise again, and he who hath been 
averted shall be converted?” He it is, indeed, who “would have mercy rather than sacrifices.” The 
heavens, and the angels who are there, are glad at a man’s repentance. Ho! you sinner, be of good cheer! 
you see where it is that there is joy at your return. What meaning for us have those themes of the Lord’s 
parables? Is not the fact that a woman has lost a drachma, and seeks it and finds it, and invites her female 
friends to share her joy, an example of a restored sinner? There strays, withal, one little ewe of the 
shepherd’s; but the flock was not more dear than the one: that one is earnestly sought; the one is longed 
for instead of all; and at length she is found, and is borne back on the shoulders of the shepherd himself; 
for much had she toiled in straying. That most gentle father, likewise, I will not pass over in silence, who 
calls his prodigal son home, and willingly receives him repentant after his indigence, slays his best fatted 
calf, and graces his joy with a banquet. Why not? He had found the son whom he had lost; he had felt him 


Seeing that questions arising in civil affairs need, as is known to thy Greatness, very full enquiry, let thy 
wisdom consider with what care and vigilance the causes of bishops should be investigated. But, in the 
letter which thou hast sent us by the bearer of these presents on the questions with respect to which thou 
wert sent to us by our brother and fellow-bishop Crementius, thou hast given only a superficial account of 
them, and hast been entirely silent about their root. But, had their origin and intrinsic character been 
manifest to us, we should have known what should be decided about them, and would then settle the mind 
of our aforesaid brother by a plain and suitable reply. This, however, is altogether displeasing to us, that 
thou givest us to understand that some of the bishops have gone to the court without letters from their 
primate, and that they hold unlawful assemblies. But since, as we have before said, the origin and nature 
of the questions are entirely unknown to us, we cannot pronounce anything definitely, lest, as would be 
very reprehensible, we should seem to pass sentence about things imperfectly known. Hence it was very 
needful that, for our complete information, thy Greatness should have proceeded hither to reply to our 
questions during the time of thy lingering in Sicily. Nevertheless, now that thou hast seen our brother and 
fellow-bishop John, we believe that in him thou hast seen us also. And so since he has been at pains 
himself also to write to us about the same questions, we have written in reply to him what seemed to us 
right. And, since he is a priest of ripe and cautious judgment, if you are willing to treat with him on the 
questions which he has been commissioned to entertain, we are sure that you will find in him what is both 
advantageous and reasonable. 


EPISTLE LIX 


TO JOHN, BISHOP OF SYRACUSE 
Gregory to John, &c. 


I have received your Fraternity’s letter, wherein you inform me that the most eloquent Martin has come 
from the African province and communicated something to you privately. And indeed your Fraternity, as 
often as you find occasion, ceases not to shew your love towards the blessed apostle Peter. Wherefore we 
give thanks to Almighty God, that where you are, there we are not found absent. Nevertheless, your 
Holiness is not yet fully cognizant of the case in hand. For the Byzacene primate had been accused on 
some charge, and the most pious Emperor wished him to be judged by us according to canonical 
ordinance. But then, on the receipt of ten pounds of gold, Theodorus the magister militum opposed this 
being done. Yet the most pious Emperor admonished us to commission some one, and do whatever was 
canonical. But, seeing the contrarieties of men, we have been unwilling to decide this case. Now, 
moreover, this same primate says something about his own intention. And it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether he says such things to us sincerely, or in fact because he is being attacked by his fellow-bishops: 
for, as to his saying that he is subject to the Apostolic See, if any fault is found in bishops, I know not what 
bishop is not subject to it. But when no fault requires it to be otherwise, all according to the principle of 
humility are equal. Nevertheless, do you speak with the aforesaid most eloquent Martin as seems good to 
your Fraternity. For it is for you to consider what should be done; and we have replied to you briefly on 
the case, because we ought not to believe indiscriminately men that are even unknown to us. If, however, 
you, who see him before you in person, are of opinion that anything more definite should be said to him, 
we commit this to your Charity, being sure of your love in the grace of Almighty God. And what you do 
regard without doubt as having been done by us. 


EPISTLE LX 


TO ROMANUS AND OTHER GUARDIANS (DEFENSORES) OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL PATRIMONY 


Gregory to Romanus the guardian, Fantinus the guardian, Sabinus the sub-deacon, Sergius the guardian, 
Boniface the guardian (a paribus ), and the six patroni. 


Since, even as cautious foresight knows how to block the way against faults, and to avoid what is hurtful, 
so neglect opens the way to excesses, and is wont to incur what ought to be guarded against, we ought to 
bestow very careful attention, and see alike to the reputation and to the safeguard of our brethren and 
priests. Now it has come to our ears that certain of the bishops, under pretext, as it were, of help, 
associate themselves in one house with women. And so, lest hereby just occasion of detraction should be 
given to scoffers, or the ancient enemy of the human race should take advantage of an easy matter of 
deceit, we enjoin thee by the tenor of this mandate that thou study to shew thyself strenuous and 
solicitous. And, if any of the bishops included within the limits of the patrimony committed to thee are 
living with women, do thou entirely put a stop to this, and for the future by no means suffer any women to 
reside with them, except such as the censorship of the sacred canons allows, that is a mother, an aunt, a 
sister, and others of this sort, concerning whom there can be no ill suspicion. Yet they do better, if they 
refrain from living together even with such as these. For we read that the blessed Augustine refused to 
live even with his sister, saying, Those who are with my sister are not my sisters. 


The caution, then, of a learned man ought to be a great instruction to us. For it is a mark of uncautious 
presumption for one that is less firm not to fear what a strong man is afraid of. For he wisely overcomes 
what is unlawful who has learnt not to use even what is allowed him: and indeed we bind none in this 


matter against their will, but, as physicians are accustomed to do, we prescribe carefulness for health’s 
sake, even though it be for the time distressful. And therefore we impose no necessary obligation; but, if 
any should choose to imitate a learned and holy man, we leave it to their own will. Let, then, thy 
Experience act with zeal and solicitude for the observance of what we have ordered to be prohibited. For, 
if hereafter it should chance to be found otherwise, know that thou wilt incur no slight risk with us. 
Furthermore, let it be thy care to exhort these same bishops, our brethren, that they admonish those who 
are subject to them, to wit those who are constituted in sacred orders, to observe in all ways after their 
example what they themselves observe; this only being added, that these, as canonical authority has 
decreed, are not to leave wives whom they ought to govern chastely. Given in the month of March, 
Indiction 2. 


EPISTLE LXI 


HERE BEGINS THE EPISTLE OF RECHARED, KING OF THE GOTHS, ADDRESSED TO THE BLESSED GREGORY, 
BISHOP OF ROME 


Rechared to the holy lord and most blessed pope, the bishop Gregory. 


At the time when the Lord in His compassion caused us to be dissociated from the impious Arian heresy, 
and the holy Catholic Church gathered us into her bosom ameliorated in the path of faith, it was then the 
desire of our mind to seek with delight and with the whole bent of our mind so very reverend a man; thee 
who art powerful above all other bishops, that he might commend in all ways a thing so worthy and 
acceptable to God for us men. But, whereas we are engaged in many cares of government, being occupied 
by divers occasions, three years passed without the desire of our mind being satisfied. And after this we 
chose, for the purpose of sending them to thee, some abbots of monasteries, who should proceed to thy 
presence, and offer gifts sent by us to Saint Peter, and bring us word more distinctly of thy holy 
reverence’s health. But, as they hastened on their way, and were almost in sight of the shores of Italy, it 
befell them that they struck on certain rocks near Marseilles, and were scarcely able to deliver their own 
souls. And now we have entreated a presbyter whom thy Glory had sent as far as the city of Malaca 
(civitatem Malicitanam) to come into our sight. But he, detained by bodily infirmity, has in no wise been 
able to reach the soil of our kingdom. But, as we know most certainly that he was sent by thy Holiness, we 
have sent a golden cup ornamented on the outside with gems for thy Holiness (as I trust thou wilt 
vouchsafe to do) to offer as worthy of the apostle who shines the first in dignity. For I also beg thy 
Highness, when an opportunity is found, to seek us out by thy sacred golden letters. For how much I truly 
love thee I believe is not hidden, the Lord inspiring thee, from the fecundity of thine own breast. It is 
sometimes the case that those whom tracts of land or sea divide the grace of Christ glues together as if 
visibly. For to those who do not see thee at all in person fame discloses thy goodness. 


Further, I commend with all veneration to thy Holiness in Christ, Leander, the priest of the church of 
Hispalis, since through him thy benevolence has been made clearly manifest to us; and when we talk of 
thy life with this same bishop, we reckon ourselves as your inferiors in regard to your good deeds. I am 
delighted to hear of thy health, most reverend and most holy man; and I beg of thy Christian prudence 
that thou wouldest commend frequently in thy prayers to our common Lord us and our people, who are 
ruled after God under our government, and have been acquired by Christ in your times; that hereby true 
charity to God-ward may establish in well-being those whom the breadth of the world separates. 


EPISTLE LXII 


TO ROMANUS, GUARDIAN (DEFENSOREM) 
Gregory to Romanus, &c. 


It has come to our ears that the tonsuratores in Sicily, with wicked presumption, take to themselves the 
name of defensores, and that they not only are of no utility for the interests of the Church, but also take 
occasion hence to commit many irregularities. Consequently we enjoin thy Experience by this present 
authority to enquire diligently into this. And, if thou findest any, besides those who have letters to 
empower them in such business , usurping henceforth this title, put a stop to this thing by strict 
correction. If, however, thou shouldest discover any who have proved themselves active and faithful in 
ecclesiastical affairs, thou must send us a full and particular report of them, that we may judge whether 
they are worthy of a letter . 


Furthermore, we desire thee to make a thorough examination of the accounts of Fortunatus; and, when he 
has satisfied all the debts that appear against him, allow him no longer to have to do with the patrimony, 
or with any action of our Church, seeing that, as we have heard, he has conducted himself in such a 
manner that he ought not henceforth to have any communication with our people. 


Furthermore, it has been reported to us that one Martianus, who has assumed to himself the name of a 
defensor, has declined to pay obedience to our brother and fellow-bishop John, to whom we had 
committed the charge of our patrimony. Inquire therefore; and, if it is true, let him be sent into exile, that 


his disobedience to him from whose Church he has seized for himself a false title of honour, and who is 
promoting the interests of the same, may not go unpunished. But, if there are also any others disobedient 
to the orders of our said brother, thou wilt by all means visit them with strict punishment. 


EPISTLE LXV 


TO JANUARIUS, BISHOP OF CARALIS (CAGLIARI) 
Gregory to Januarius, Bishop of Sardinia. 


It has come to our ears that some of your clerics, inflated with a spirit of elation (which is a serious thing 
to be said), neglect obedience to the commands of your Fraternity, and occupying themselves rather in the 
services and labours of others, desert the business of their own Church in which they are needed. For this 
reason we greatly wonder why you do not keep up the rule of discipline, and restrain them, when 
wandering dissolutely at large, with a rein of strict control to the requirements of the office they have 
undertaken. It is said also that some of these contumacious clerks, in order to obtain support against you, 
resort to the patronage of our guardian (defensoris) Vitalis. Wherefore we have sent a letter to him, telling 
him not to dare henceforth to support any one of your clerks against you unreasonably; but, if any case of 
fault should arise which is not a serious one but merits pardon, to approach you rather as an intercessor 
than as a supporter of the culprit. Be on your guard, then, that no such report shall hereafter reach us of 
your subjects despising you. 


We have learnt also that a certain widow left her substance to the monastery of St. Julian, and that this 
substance has been plundered by one of your clerks who used to direct the actions of the deceased 
woman while she lived, and that he now evades making restitution. We therefore exhort thee that, if what 
is said should prove to be true, you cause him to be constrained by strict proceedings, to the end that he 
may make haste to restore without diminution the property left to the monastery, and be compelled to 
give up, even with the loss of his reputation, that which, preserving the purity of his honour, he ought not 
to have dared to take. But what a cause for shame it is that we should appear as admonishing your 
Fraternity to restrain your clerk under the vigour of discipline, this I believe that you yourself feel in your 
own heart. 


Also against worshippers of idols, and soothsayers, and diviners, we very earnestly exhort your Fraternity 
to be on the watch with pastoral vigilance, and publicly among the people hold forth against the men who 
do such things, and recall them by persuasive hortation from the contagion of so great sacrilege, and such 
temptation of divine judgment, and peril in the present life. If, however, thou shouldest find them 
unwilling to amend and correct themselves from such doings, we desire thee to lay hold of them with 
fervent zeal, and, in case of their being slaves, to chastise them with blows and torments, whereby they 
may be brought to amendment. But, if they are freemen, they should be directed to penitence by suitable 
and strict confinement; so that they who scorn to listen to salutary words reclaiming them from peril of 
death may at any rate be brought back by bodily torments to the desired sanity of mind. We have also 
been informed that, you having committed the care of your patrimony to certain laymen, they, after having 
been detected in depredations on your peasants and flight in consequence, both refuse to restore the 
property which, as not being subject to your control, they indecently retain as though it were in their own 
power, and also scorn to render you an account of their doings. If this be so, it is fitting that the matter be 
strictly investigated by you, and the case between them and the peasants of your Church be thoroughly 
examined. And whatever fraud may be discovered in them let them be compelled to make restitution for 
with the penalty appointed by the laws. But for the future your Fraternity must take care that 
ecclesiastical property be not committed to secular men not living under your rule, but to approved clerics 
holding office under you; in whom if any wrong doing should be found, you may be able to correct what 
has been unlawfully done, as in the case of persons under you, whom the obligation of their condition 
convenes before you rather than excuses. 


EPISTLE LXVII 


TO CONSTANTIUS, BISHOP OF MILAN 


Gregory to Constantius, &c. 


Maximus, the prevaricator of the Church of Salona, after he had failed to obtain anything through the 
greater powers of the world, has betaken himself to the lesser ones; and by a superfluity of prayers and by 
attestation to his good works he strives to prevail with us. This being so, I have thought it would be 
inhuman in me, if he who says that he fears me much were quite unable to find me in some degree more 
indulgent. And I have therefore decided that our most reverend brother and fellow-bishop Marinianus 
should take cognizance of his cause in the city of Ravenna. If, however, by any chance his person is 
suspected, we desire that your Fraternity also, if it is not too laborious for you, should take the trouble of 
repairing to the same city, and sit together with our aforesaid brother in the same trial. Whatever, then, 
may seem good to each of your Holinesses, know that it will seem good to me; and your judgment I accept 
as my own; and what things you both think should be remitted, be assured that I remit; taking, however, 


careful heed that we may not appear to be either sinfully remiss or austere to the injury of Holy Church. 
We have enjoined the execution of this matter on the Chartulary Castorius, that he may fully report to us 
all that has been done. 


EPISTLE LXVII 


TO EUSEBIUS OF THESSALONICA 


Gregory to Eusebius of Thessalonica, Urbicus of Dyrrachium, Andrew of Nicopolis, John of Corinth, John 
of Prima Justiniana, John of Crete, John of Larissa and Scodra, and many other bishops. 


We are constrained by the care of government which we have undertaken to extend vigilantly the 
solicitude of our office, and to instruct the minds of our brethren by addresses of admonition, that no 
wrongful presumption may avail to deceive the ignorant, nor any dissimulation to excuse those who know. 
Be it known then to your Fraternity that John, formerly bishop of the city of Constantinople, against God, 
against the peace of the Church, to the contempt and injury of all priests, exceeded the bounds of modesty 
and of his own measure, and unlawfully usurped in synod the proud and pestiferous title of oecumenical, 
that is to say, universal. When our predecessor Pelagius of blessed memory became aware of this, he 
annulled by a fully valid censure all the proceedings of that same synod, except what had therein been 
done in the cause of Gregory, bishop of Antioch, of venerable memory; taking him to task with most severe 
rebuke, and warning him to abstain from that new and temerarious name of superstition; even so as to 
forbid his deacon to go in procession with him, unless he should amend so great a wickedness. And we, 
adhering in all respects to the zeal of his rectitude, observe his ordinances, under the protection of God, 
irrefragably, since it is fitting that he should walk without stumbling along the straight way of his 
predecessor, whom the tribunal of the eternal Judge awaits for rendering an account of the same place of 
government. In which matter, lest we should seem to omit anything that pertains to the peace of the 
Church, we once and again addressed the same most holy John by letter, bidding him relinquish that name 
of pride, and incline the elation of his heart to the humility which our Master and Lord has taught us. And 
having found that he paid no regard, we have not desisted, in our desire of concord, from addressing the 
like admonitions to our most blessed brother and fellow-priest Cyriacus, his successor. But since it is the 
case, as we see, now that the end of this world is near at hand, that the enemy of the human race has 
already appeared in his harbingers, so as to have as his precursors, through this title of pride, the very 
priests who ought to have opposed him by living well and humbly, I exhort and entreat that not one of you 
ever accept this name, that not one consent to it, that not one write it, that not one admit it wherever it 
may have been written, or add his subscription to it; but, as becomes ministers of Almighty God, that each 
keep himself from this kind of poisoned infection, and give no place to the cunning lier-in-wait, since this 
thing is being done to the injury and rendering asunder of the whole Church, and, as we have said, to the 
contemning of all of you. For if one, as he supposes, is universal bishop, it remains that you are not 
bishops. 


Furthermore, it has come to our knowledge that your Fraternity has been convened to Constantinople. 
And although our most pious Emperor allows nothing unlawful to be done there, yet, lest perverse men, 
taking occasion of your assembly, should seek opportunity of cajoling you in favouring this name of 
superstition, or should think of holding a synod about some other matter, with the view of introducing it 
therein by cunning contrivances,—though without the authority and consent of the Apostolic See nothing 
that might be passed would have any force, nevertheless, before Almighty God I conjure and warn you, 
that the assent of none of you be obtained by any blandishments, any bribes, any threats whatever; but, 
having regard to the eternal judgment, acquit ye yourselves salubriously and unanimously in opposition to 
wrongful aims; and, supported by pastoral constancy and apostolical authority, keep out the robber and 
the wolf that would rush in, and give no way to him that rages for the tearing of the Church asunder; nor 
allow, through any cajolery, a synod to be held on this subject, which indeed would not be a legitimate 
one, nor to be called a synod. We also at the same time admonish you, that if haply nothing should be done 
with mention of this preposterous name, but a synod be by any chance assembled on another matter, ye 
be in all respects cautious, circumspect, watchful, and careful, lest anything should therein be decreed 
against any place or person prejudicially, or unlawfully, or in opposition to the canons. But, if any question 
arises to be treated with advantage, let the question in hand take such a form that it may not upset any 
ancient ordinances. Wherefore we once more admonish you before God and His Saints, that you observe 
all these things with the utmost attention, and with the entire bent of your minds. For if any one, as we do 
not believe will be the case, should disregard in any part this present writing, let him know that he is 
segregated from the peace of the blessed Peter, the Prince of the Apostles. Let, then, your Fraternity so 
act that when the Shepherd of shepherds comes in judgment, you may not be found guilty with respect to 
the place of government which you have received. 


EPISTLE LXXVIII 


TO EULOGIUS, PATRIARCH OF ALEXANDRIA 


Gregory to Eulogius, &c. 


I have received at the hands of the bearer of these presents the letter of your most sweet Holiness, 
speaking to me about your cause being terminated speedily. But, as soon as he had come, he learnt how 
the possession which he sought from our Church was held, and soon satisfied himself about it. The 
business he had with others he settled without contention. 


But concerning the matter which ought by all means to have been written about to me, your Holiness has 
written nothing, considering me also to be tardy therein. And indeed, for fear of its breaking out into the 
scandal of division, I have been unwilling to be the author of such division. For I have chosen that 
whatever may follow should ensue through others. But in time to come, God granting it, you will have 
proof that in a cause wherein I desire to please God I am not afraid of men. Concerning this I took care to 
write to you before now, even when you went to Constantinople. 


As to the timber, I had prepared pieces of a larger size, as your Blessedness had requested in your letter; 
but so small a ship has been sent here that it could not carry them, unless they had been cut. But I was 
unwilling to have them cut, and have reserved for your judgment what should be done about them. If you 
do not require them, we will adapt them for other uses here. Moreover, I beg of your Holiness to pray for 
me earnestly, since I am incessantly pressed down by pains of gout, and swords of barbarians, and 
distressing cares. But, if you bestow on me the help of your prayer, I believe that you will strongly aid me 
against all adversities. 


EPISTLE LXXIX 


TO MARINIANUS, BISHOP OF RAVENNA 
Gregory to Marinianus, &c. 


What is to be done in the case of Maximus you have learnt from the letters which we have before sent to 
you. But, since we have ascertained from the report of our Chartulary Castorius, the bearer of these 
presents, what is the wish, or rather the request, of your Fraternity in this matter, therefore if the said 
Maximus, in the presence of you and our aforesaid Chartulary, shall purge himself on oath from 
simoniacal heresy, and with respect to other charges shall, before the body of Saint Apollinaris, as we 
have written, reply only, when interrogated, that he is guiltless, we commit his cause to the judgment of 
your Fraternity, with regard to his having presumed to celebrate the solemnities of mass while 
excommunicated, as to what penance such fault shall be purged by. And so, whatever according to God 
seems good to you, do you settle without fear, and entertain no doubt with regard to us. For whatsoever 
may be ordained by you concerning this cause we both thankfully accept and willingly allow. Yet we exhort 
you that you should be careful, and so temper what you provide for being done as both to deal kindly with 
him, if so it shall seem fit, and by a suitable arrangement to observe, as you ought, the genius of 
ecclesiastical vigour. We have instructed the above-named bearer, while present with us, how he is to act 
with you; and, having learnt all thoroughly from him, do you so acquit yourselves in all respects that in 
your anxious care we may feel that our presence has been with you. 


EPISTLE LXXx 


TO CASTORIUS, NOTARY 


Gregory to Castorius, &c. 


The more thou seest thyself to be trusted by us, and charged with the conduct of cases when need arises, 
the more oughtest thou to shew thyself energetic and solicitous. Accordingly, if Maximus of Salona, having 
taken oath, shall affirm that he is not guilty of simoniacal heresy, and, as to other matters, when merely 
questioned before the body of Saint Apollinaris, shall reply that he is innocent, and shall have done 
penance, as we have directed, for his disobedience, we desire that, to console him, thy Experience should 
give him the letter which we have written to him , wherein we have signified that we have restored to him 
both our favour and communion. For, as it befits us to be severe to those who persist in contumacy, so to 
those who are again humbled and penitent we ought not to deny a place of pardon. 


Furthermore, as to our brother Sabinianus, bishop of Jadera , and Honoratus , archdeacon of Salona, or 
others who have had recourse to the Apostolical See, Maximus must be very earnestly dealt with, so that 
he may receive them with becoming charity, and in no way retain in his heart any grudge against them, 
but live with them with pure goodwill and sincere affection. 


EPISTLE LXXXxI 
TO MAXIMUS, BISHOP OF SALONA 


Gregory to Maximus, &c. 


Although to what was faulty in thy ordination at the first thou hast added serious evil through the fault of 


disobedience, yet we, tempering with becoming moderation the authority of the Apostolic See, have never 
been incensed against thee to the extent that the case demanded. But our displeasure which thou hadst 
excited against thyself continued the longer in that a sense of the responsibility entrusted to us tormented 
us exceedingly, lest we might seem to be passing over without attention certain unlawful doings of thine 
that we had heard of. And, if thou considerest well, thou wilt see that thou thyself, by deferring to satisfy 
us, didst confirm these reports, and thereby didst exasperate us the more against thee. But now that, 
following wholesome counsel, thou hast submitted thyself humbly to the yoke of obedience, and that thy 
love, in doing penance , has purged itself, as we directed, by fitting satisfaction, understand thou that the 
favour of brotherly charity is restored to thee, and give thanks that thou art received into our fellowship: 
for, as it becomes us to be strict with those who persevere in a fault, so does it to be kind in pardoning 
those who return to a better mind. Now, therefore, that thy Fraternity knows that he has recovered the 
communion of the Apostolic See, let him send some one to us, according to custom, to receive and convey 
to him the pallium. For, whilst we do not suffer unlawful things to be perpetrated, we no less refuse not 
what is customary. Further, though the discharge of the duties of our position might have called upon us 
to concede this, yet we are greatly constrained thereto by the request of our most sweet and excellent 
son, the lord Exarch Callinicus, that we would treat thee with moderation. His most dear wish we cannot 
resist, nor can we cause him sorrow. 


EPISTLE LXXXII 


TO ANATOLIUS, CONSTANTINOPOLITAN DEACON 


Gregory to Anatolius, &c. 


To good and devoted sons it is worth our labour so to respond as to double, because we are paying a debt, 
what it would befit us of our own mere motion to bestow upon them. Seeing, then, that the bearer of these 
presents, our son the magnificent Marcellinus , has demeaned himself as he has in the cause of our 
brother and fellow-bishop Maximus and in that of the Istrians, and is anxious to employ himself for the 
advantage of our Church, therefore, that he may be able more and more to shew his sincere affection not 
only in words but also in deeds, we hereby exhort thy Love to co-operate with him when he comes to the 
royal city with entire zeal and earnestness, and to be at pains so to assist him with all the succour in thy 
power, that, supported by the aid of Almighty God and thine, he may have the less difficulty to contend 
with there. Thou wilt also study so to attend to him as to one who is in very truth our own, and so to 
bestow on him the efficiency of thy charity, that he may both recognise a return made to him for the past, 
and also be able to entertain a great hope of retribution in the future for his devotion which he promises 
to exhibit in the service of the Church. But inasmuch as, so far as we have learnt, the most serene lord the 
Emperor had commanded our aforesaid magnificent son to hasten to wait upon him immediately, it is 
fitting for thee to seek an opportunity of intimating that it was no faulty disobedience, but the cause of our 
brother and fellow-bishop Maximus, that has detained him: which cause, though late, has nevertheless 
through his exertions been brought to a conclusion. But this we desire thy Love to attend to carefully; not 
to allow thyself to be mixed up in any cause whatever where there is oppression of the poor; lest haply, 
under pressure to some extent from persons in power, thou shouldest be driven to do what could not be of 
advantage to thy soul. Dealing, then, with all matters in the fear of God, consider especially the eternal 
reward. 


EPISTLE XCI 


TO FORTUNATUS, BISHOP OF NEAPOLIS (NAPLES) 


Gregory to Fortunatus, &c. 


Inasmuch as the Father of God’s servants whom I had sent to the city of Naples has, by the ordering of 
God as it hath pleased Him, departed this life, it has seemed good to me to send the bearer of these 
presents, the monk Barbatianus, for the government of the same monks. For the present we decide that 
he shall be Prior, so that, if his life should approve itself to thy Fraternity, thou mayest after a little time 
ordain him as their Father. For he has some good qualities that commend him. But he has this great fault, 
that he is exceedingly wise in his own conceit. And it is evidently known how many branches of sin may 
spring from this root. Let thy Holiness, therefore, keep careful watch over him; and if you shall find him 
become wary in government and humble in his own mind, then, with the permission of God, advance him 
to the dignity of Abbot. But, if he makes little progress in humility, defer his ordination, and report to me . 


EPISTLE XCIII 
TO GULFARIS, MAGISTER MILITUM 


Gregory to Gulfaris, &c. 


The bearers of these presents, who come to us from the Istrian parts, have reported such good things of 
your Glory as to inflame us ardently to return you thanks. For we learn that, among the cares of the 


government of those parts which has been committed to you, you are especially anxious to win souls, and 
that you so take pains to recall the hearts of wanderers to the unity of the Church that, as far as your 
desire goes, you would have no one there separated from the Apostolic Church; and that so great love of 
Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, inflames you that you long with all your heart to restore the sheepfold of 
him to whom the keys were delivered by the Lord the Creator of all. Have, glorious son, from such and so 
great a work, a confident anticipation of divine retribution, wherein not only our admonition but also the 
words of the apostle confirm thee, since he who shall have caused a sinner to be converted from the error 
of his way shall save his soul from death, and cover a multitude of sins (James v.). For, however great be 
temporal affluence, or at any rate prosperity, it has its end,—the limit of death. But this pursuit of winning 
souls, which you have taken up, retains the certainty of its hope fixed; to wit, the retribution of eternal 
life. Wherefore, greeting you with fatherly affection, we exhort your Glory that you the more earnestly 
give effect to the zeal for the unity of our holy faith which the Author of unity Himself has given you; and 
that, recalling whomsoever you can from the error of their schism into the bosom of Mother Church, you 
cherish them with continual admonition. And accomplish this also,—so to protect with the succour of your 
defence those whom the Lord through you may grant to be restored to His fold that there may be no 
quarter to which those who are still in error may be able to resort for the accusation of such as return to 
sound counsels. For, while you uphold the cause of God on earth, He Himself will prosperously direct your 
actions here with the aid of His protection, and there will remain for you, in the eternal life which you 
long for, retribution for your so great well-doing. 


EPISTLE XCIV 
TO ROMANUS THE GUARDIAN (DEFENSOREM) 


Gregory to Romanus, &c. 


The bearers of these presents, who came hither from the parts of Istria to find their bishop who is now 
living in the parts of Sicily, have asked us to speed them in their way, and we have arranged for their 
journey hence. Let, then, thy Experience receive them, and arrange for their reaching their said bishop as 
soon as possible; lest, as they allege may be the case, others of the schismatics in those parts should be 
beforehand to persuade them. For, so far as they indicate, the bishop himself has a desire to come to us in 
behalf of the unity of the faith. Assistance therefore should be given them, that, with the help of the Lord, 
they may accomplish the good things they desire. But let thy Experience, in person if he is near at hand or 
otherwise by letter, exhort this same bishop to lose no time in hastening, with the Lord’s good favour, to 
the threshold of the Apostles, being assured that he will be received by us with all affection. We also 
desire thee to pay him the cost of his journey to enable him to come to us. But, if he finds coming here 
burdensome, and arranges to live in Sicily, and consents, with his security given, to remain in the unity of 
the Church among the perverters of Scripture, this also do not thou delay to inform us of, that we may 
arrange, with the help of the Lord, how provision may be made for his expenses there. But lend also thy 
concurrence and succour for the bearers of these letters to come to their said bishop, so that after leaving 
us they may experience no less attention. 


EPISTLE XCVIII 


TO THEODORE, CURATOR OF RAVENNA 


Gregory to Theodore, &c. 


Although from the report of our responsalis we have long heard many things of you to rejoice our heart, 
yet now our son the abbot Probus, who has returned to us, has reported still further such things of the 
charity of your Glory as it is becoming should be told of a really good and most Christian son. And, since 
he has told us of such kind feeling on your part, and such earnestness in arranging the peace as has not 
appeared even in our own citizens who have previously been in your parts, we beg the mercy of heavenly 
protection to recompense you for this in body and in soul both here and in the world to come, seeing that 
you have not ceased to act advantageously for the weal of many. 


We inform you therefore that Ariulf has sworn to the observance of the peace, not as his King swore , but 
under the condition that no excess should in any way be committed against himself, and that no one 
should march against the army of Aroges . This being altogether unfair and crafty, we take it as if he had 
not sworn,—since to some extent he will easily find for himself an occasion of exceeding, and will deceive 
us the more if we are not on our guard against him. 


But Warnilfrid, according to whose advice this same Ariulf acts in all respects, has scorned to swear at all. 
And so it has come to pass that from the peace which we so much desired, we in these parts can have 
hardly any remedy, since we must still, and for the future, be on our guard against the same enemies that 
we have been on our guard against so far. 


Furthermore, be it known to your Glory that the King’s men who have been sent hither press us to 
subscribe to the compact. But remembering the insults which, to the injury through us of the blessed 


Peter, Agilulph is said to have addressed to the most illustrious Basilius, though Agilulph himself has 
entirely denied this, we have still thought it prudent to abstain from subscription, lest we, who are 
petitioners and mediators between him and our most excellent son the lord Exarch, should find ourselves 
deceived in any respect, in case of anything being perchance secretly withdrawn (i.e. from the compact), 
and he should find an occasion of not assenting to our petition. And so we beg, as we have requested also 
of our aforesaid most excellent son, that your Glory, with the charity whereby you are united to us, would 
take measures to the end that, before these men return from Arogis, the king may send them letters 
posthaste, to be, however, handed on to us, ordering them not to call on us to subscribe. But, if it serves 
the purpose, we will cause our glorious brother, or one of the bishops, or at any rate an archdeacon, to 
subscribe. 


With regard to Augustus we thank you, and are giving attention to his settling his cause with his 
adversary in accordance with equity; having been unwilling that the trouble of putting in an appearance 
with you should be imposed upon him, yet so as not to deny justice to his adversary. 


With regard to other matters since it has not been so far in our power to thank you adequately, we will for 
the future send to you our responsalis, through whom, by the mercy of God, we may be the more bound 
together in the charity wherein we are knit to each other. Moreover, the sorrow of your Glory affects us 
exceedingly; but since a wise man knows all that can be said in the way of comfort, we omit comforting 
you with words; but we attend you with our prayers, beseeching Almighty God to guard the life and health 
of yourself and all yours under the protection of His loving-kindness, and to console your heart while in a 
state of affliction. 


EPISTLE CV 
TO SERENUS BISHOP OF MASSILIA (MARSEILLES) 


Gregory to Serenus, &c. 


That we have been so long in sending a letter to your Fraternity attribute not to sluggishness, but to press 
of business. We now commend to you in all respects the bearer of these presents, our most beloved son 
Cyriacus, the Father of our Monastery, that no delay may detain him in the city of Massilia, but that he 
may proceed under God’s protection to our brother and fellow-bishop Syagrius with the succour of your 
Holiness. 


Furthermore we notify to you that it has come to our ears that your Fraternity, seeing certain adorers of 
images, broke and threw down these same images in Churches. And we commend you indeed for your 
zeal against anything made with hands being an object of adoration; but we signify to you that you ought 
not to have broken these images. For pictorial representation is made use of in Churches for this reason; 
that such as are ignorant of letters may at least read by looking at the walls what they cannot read in 
books. Your Fraternity therefore should have both preserved the images and prohibited the people from 
adoration of them, to the end that both those who are ignorant of letters might have wherewith to gather 
a knowledge of the history, and that the people might by no means sin by adoration of a pictorial 
representation . 


EPISTLE CVI 


TO SYAGRIUS, AETHERIUS, VIRGILIUS, AND DESIDERIUS, BISHOPS 


Gregory to Syagrius of Augustodunum (Autun), Etherius of Lugdunum (Lyons), Virgilius of Aretale (Arles), 
and Desiderius of Vienna (Vienne), bishops of Gaul. A paribus. 


Our Head, which is Christ, has to this end willed us to be His members, that through the bond of charity 
and faith He might make us one body in Himself. And to Him it befits us so to adhere in heart, that, since 
without Him we can be nothing, through Him we may be able to be what we are called. Let nothing divide 
us from the citadel of our Head, lest, if we refuse to be His members, we be left apart from Him, and 
wither like branches cast off from the vine. Wherefore, that we may be counted worthy to be the dwelling- 
place of our Redeemer, let us abide in His love with entire earnestness of mind. For He Himself says, He 
that loveth me will keep my word, and my Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him (Joh. xiv. 23). But, since we cannot keep close to the author of all good, unless we cut 
away from us covetousness, which is the root of all evil, we therefore by these present writings (which 
associate us together mutually as in the alternate discourse of a wished for visitation) approach your 
Fraternity in accordance with apostolic institutes, that, leaning on the rules of the Fathers and the Lord’s 
commands, we may banish from the temple of faith avarice, which is the service of idols, so as to suffer 
nothing hurtful, and nothing disorderly, to be in the house of the Lord. 


I apprize you to wit, that we have long heard it currently reported how that in the regions of Gaul sacred 
orders are conferred through simoniacal heresy. And we are affected with sorrowful disgust, if money has 
any place in ecclesiastical offices, and that which is sacred is made secular. Whosoever, then, sets himself 


to buy this thing by the giving of a price, having regard not to the office but to the title, covets not to be a 
priest, but only to be called one. What forsooth? What comes of this but that there is no trial of a man’s 
conduct, no carefulness about his moral character, no enquiry into his life, but that he only is counted 
worthy who has the means to give a price? Hence it ensues, if the matter be weighed in a true balance, 
that, while one wickedly makes haste to snatch a place of utility with a view to vain glory, he is all the 
more unworthy from the very fact of his seeking dignity. Moreover, as one who refuses when invited and 
flies when sought should be brought up to the sacred altar, so one that sues of his own accord and pushes 
himself forward importunately should without doubt be repelled. For whoever thus strives to climb to 
higher places, what does he but decrease in increasing, and in rising outwardly sink low inwardly? 
Wherefore, dearest brethren, in ordaining priests let sincerity prevail, let there be simple consent without 
venality, let a pure election be preferred, so that advancement to the highest place of the priesthood may 
be believed to be due, not to the suffrage of sellers, but to the judgment of God. For that it is a grievous 
crime to wish to procure or to sell the gift of God for a price evangelical authority is witness (Matth. xxi.). 


For, when our Lord and Redeemer went into the temple, He overthrew the seats of them that sold doves. 
What else is it to sell doves but to receive a price for the laying on of hands, and to put to sale the Holy 
Spirit whom Almighty God gives to men? And that the priesthood of such as do so falls before the eyes of 
God is plainly signified by the overthrowing of the seats. And yet the perverseness of this iniquity still puts 
forth its strength. For it drives those to sell whom it deceives into buying. And, while attention is not paid 
to what is enjoined by the divine voice, Freely ye have received, freely give (Matth. x. 8), it is brought to 
pass that it increases, and becomes doubled in one and the same contagion of sin, to wit of the buyer and 
of the seller. And, it being well known that this heresy crept into the Church with a pestiferous root before 
all others, and was condemned in its very origin by apostolic detestation, why is it not guarded against? 
Why is it not considered that blessing is turned into a curse to him who is promoted to the end that he 
may become a heretic? 


For the most part, then, the adversary of souls, when unable to insinuate into them what is wrong on the 
face of it, endeavours to supplant them by throwing over it as it were a show of piety, and persuades them, 
perhaps, that money ought to be received from those who have it, so that there may be wherewith to give 
to those who have it not, if only he may even so infuse mortal poisons concealed under the appearance of 
almsgiving. For neither would the hunter deceive the wild beast, nor the fowler the bird, nor the 
fisherman catch the fish, if the former were to set their snares in open view, or if the latter had not his 
hook hidden by the bait. By all means, then, the cunning of the enemy is to be feared and guarded against, 
lest those whom he cannot subvert by open temptation he should succeed in slaying more cruelly by a 
hidden weapon. For indeed it is not to be accounted almsgiving if that be dispensed to the poor which is 
got by unlawful dealings, since he who with this intention receives amiss as though with the view of 
dispensing well is the worse for it rather than the better. The alms that please the eyes of our Redeemer 
are not those that are gathered together in unlawful ways and from iniquity, but such as are bestowed out 
of what has been granted to us and well acquired. Hence this also is certain, that, though monasteries or 
hospitals or aught else be built with the money given for sacred orders, it profits not for reward; since, 
when one that is perverse and a buyer of dignity is transferred to a holy place, and constitutes others 
after the likeness of himself for a consideration given, he destroys more by his evil administration than he 
who has received money from him for ordination can build up. That we should not, then, try to get 
anything with sin under pretence of almsgiving we are plainly warned by Holy Scripture, which says, The 
sacrifices of the impious are abominable which are offered of wickedness (Prov. xxi. 27). For whatever in 
God’s sacrifice is offered of wickedness appeases not, but provokes, the anger of Almighty God. Hence 
again it is written, Honour the Lord from thy just labours (Prov. iii. 9). Whoso, then, takes evilly that he 
may, as he supposes, give well, it is evident without doubt that he honours not the Lord. Hence also it is 
said through Solomon, Whoso offers a sacrifice of the substance of the poor is as though he slew a son in 
his father’s sight (Ecclus. xxxiv. 24). Now let us consider how great is a father’s grief if his son be killed in 
his sight: and hence we easily understand how much God is grieved when a sacrifice is given Him out of 
pillage. Exceedingly to be shunned then, most beloved brethren, is the perpetration of the sins of 
simoniacal heresy under pretence of almsgiving. For it is one thing to do alms on account of sins, but 
another to commit sins on account of alms. 


This also, which has reached our ears, we include as worthy of no dissimilar detestation; that some 
persons, inflated with desire of dignity, are tonsured on the death of bishops, and from being laymen are 
suddenly made priests, and shamelessly snatch at the leadership of religious life, not having as yet even 
learnt to be soldiers. What good do we suppose these will do their subjects, who, before touching the 
threshold of discipleship, fear not to occupy the place of mastership? In such a case it is needful that, even 
though any one were of unquestioned merit, he should be exercised in ecclesiastical offices by passing 
through distinct orders. He should see what he is to imitate, he should be formed into the shape he is to 
retain, so that afterwards he may not err, when chosen for shewing the way of life to the erring. He 
should, then, be polished long by religious meditation, that he may be well-pleasing, and so shine as a 
candle placed on a candlestick that the adverse force of winds driving against the kindled flame of 
erudition may not extinguish it, but increase it. For, since it is written, That one should first be proved, 
and so minister (1 Tim. iii. 10), much more ought he first to be proved who is taken as an intercessor for 
the people, lest bad priests should become the cause of the people’s ruin. There can therefore be no 
excuse, no defence against this, since it is clearly known to all how solicitous about diligent attention to 


this matter is the holy and excellent teacher, who forbids that a novice should accede to sacred orders (1 
Tim. iii.). But, as then one was called a novice who had been newly planted in the conversation of the holy 
faith, so one is now to be held to be a novice who, having been suddenly planted in the habit of religion, 
creeps on to canvass for sacred dignities. Orders, then, should be risen to in an orderly way: for he courts 
a fall who seeks to rise to the topmost heights of a place by steep ascents, disregarding the steps that lead 
to it. And, seeing that the same apostle teaches his disciple, among other directions with regard to sacred 
orders, that hands are to be laid hastily on no man (1 Tim. v.), what can be more hasty or what more 
headlong than to begin at the top, and that a man should commence by being a bishop before he has been 
a minister? Whosoever, then, desires to obtain priesthood, not for the pomp of elation but for doing good, 
let him first measure his own strength with the burden he is to undergo, that, if unequal to it, he may 
abstain, and also approach it with fear, even if he thinks himself sufficient for it. 


Further, it will not be beside the mark, if, in addition to the argument from rational beings we draw one 
from our use of irrational things. For timber suitable for buildings is cut from forests, and yet the weight 
of the building is not imposed on them while they are yet green, or till a delay of many days has dried 
their greenness, and rendered them fit for necessary use. And, if by any chance this precaution is 
neglected, they are soon broken by the mass imposed upon them, and the material provided for support 
begets ruin. 


For hence also medical men, whose care is for the body, do not offer certain remedies to him that needs 
them while recently concocted, but leave them to be macerated for some time. For, should any one give 
them immaturely, there is no doubt that the means of health become a cause of danger. Let them learn, 
therefore, let priests in their office learn, those namely to whom the cure of souls is entrusted, to observe 
what men of various arts under the teaching of reason attend to, and restrain themselves from ambition, if 
not of fear, yet at any rate of very shame. 


But, lest perchance any one should still wish to defend himself on the pretext of an evil custom, let the 
discretion of your Fraternity restrain them with the rein of reason, and not allow them to lapse into 
unlawful doings, since whatever is deserving of punishment ought not to be adduced as an example for 
imitation, but for correction. 


Nor, further, can we suffer you to pass over neglectfully this other matter, which alike requires correction. 
For of what profit is it to have guarded all besides if through one place pernicious access be afforded to 
the enemy? Therefore let women be prohibited from living with those who are constituted in any sacred 
order. With regard to them, lest the old enemy of the human race should exult, it must be laid down by the 
consent of all that they may have no other women with them but those whom the sacred canons include. 
And, though this interdiction is perhaps bitter for the time to some, there is no doubt that it will 
afterwards grow sweet from its very benefit to their souls, if the enemy be overcome in that whereby he 
might have overcome them. 


In this part of our solicitude also we must not leave unnoticed what has been ordained by the provision of 
the Fathers, for the sake of advantage, concerning the holding of councils throughout dioceses. 
Wherefore, lest there should be any dissension among brethren, or any fomentation of discord between 
superiors and subordinates, it is necessary that priests should assemble together, so that there may be 
discussion about cases that arise, and salutary conference about ecclesiastical observances; to the end 
that, while things past are corrected and things future regulated, the Almighty Lord may be praised on all 
sides in one accord by brethren. Know ye whose presence will be with you, seeing that it is written, Where 
two or three are gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst of them (Matth. xviii. 20). If, then, 
He will vouchsafe to be present where there are two or three, how much more will He not be wanting 
where many priests have come together? And indeed it is not unknown what is appointed by the rules of 
the Fathers as to the holding of a council twice in the year. But, lest haply any necessity should not allow 
this rule to be carried out, we decree that still one shall meet, without any excuse allowed, once; so that 
nothing wrong, nothing unlawful, may be ventured on while a council is being expected. For commonly, 
though not from love of justice, yet from fear of enquiry, people abstain from that which it is known may 
displease the judgment of all. Let us, most beloved brethren, keep this observance to be left to our 
posterity; and let us meditate on all that is written in the sacred writings for our instruction, and incite all 
we can to follow it. For it is certain that, if with all our heart we attend to these salutary precepts, we 
escape all taint of vices, since, while we lean on these whereby we are built up, we shut out, no doubt, all 
place for deception. 


Therefore for the purposes mentioned above, we desire your Fraternity, God willing, to assemble a synod, 
and in it, through the mediation of our most reverend brother and fellow-bishop Aregius , and our most 
beloved son Cyriacus, let all things that are, as we have before said, opposed to the sacred canons, be 
strictly condemned under the ban of anathema; that is, that any one should presume to give any 
consideration for acquiring ecclesiastical orders, or receive any for conferring them; or that any one 
should all at once from a lay condition dare to enter on a place of rule; or that any other women should 
live with priests but such as are allowed, as aforesaid, by the sacred canons. Concerning all these things 
let our most reverend brother the bishop Syagrius, with the whole synod, when our most beloved brother 
Cyriacus returns to us, take care to send us word of what has been done; in order that, knowing 


to be all the dearer of whom he had made a gain. Who is that father to be understood by us to be? God, 
surely: no one is so truly a Father; no one so rich in paternal love. He, then, will receive you, His own son, 
back, even if you have squandered what you had received from Him, even if you return naked—just 
because you have returned; and will joy more over your return than over the sobriety of the other; but 
only if you heartily repent—if you compare your own hunger with the plenty of your Father’s “hired 
servants”—if you leave behind you the swine, that unclean herd—if you again seek your Father, offended 
though He be, saying, “I have sinned, nor am worthy any longer to be called Thine.” Confession of sins 
lightens, as much as dissimulation aggravates them; for confession is counselled by (a desire to make) 
satisfaction, dissimulation by contumacy. 


CHAPTER IX 


CONCERNING THE OUTWARD MANIFESTATIONS BY WHICH THIS SECOND REPENTANCE IS TO BE ACCOMPANIED 


The narrower, then, the sphere of action of this second and only (remaining) repentance, the more 
laborious is its probation; in order that it may not be exhibited in the conscience alone, but may likewise 
be carried out in some (external) act. This act, which is more usually expressed and commonly spoken of 
under a Greek name, is exomologesis , whereby we confess our sins to the Lord, not indeed as if He were 
ignorant of them, but inasmuch as by confession satisfaction is settled, of confession repentance is born; 
by repentance God is appeased. And thus exomologesis is a discipline for man’s prostration and 
humiliation, enjoining a demeanor calculated to move mercy. With regard also to the very dress and food, 
it commands (the penitent) to lie in sackcloth and ashes, to cover his body in mourning, to lay his spirit 
low in sorrows, to exchange for severe treatment the sins which he has committed; moreover, to know no 
food and drink but such as is plain,—not for the stomach’s sake, to wit, but the soul’s; for the most part, 
however, to feed prayers on fastings, to groan, to weep and make outcries unto the Lord your God; to bow 
before the feet of the presbyters, and kneel to God’s dear ones; to enjoin on all the brethren to be 
ambassadors to bear his deprecatory supplication (before God). All this exomologesis (does), that it may 
enhance repentance; may honour God by its fear of the (incurred) danger; may, by itself pronouncing 
against the sinner, stand in the stead of God’s indignation, and by temporal mortification (I will not say 
frustrate, but) expunge eternal punishments. Therefore, while it abases the man, it raises him; while it 
covers him with squalor, it renders him more clean; while it accuses, it excuses; while it condemns, it 
absolves. The less quarter you give yourself, the more (believe me) will God give you. 


CHAPTER X 


OF MEN’S SHRINKING FROM THIS SECOND REPENTANCE AND EXOMOLOGESIS, AND OF THE 
UNREASONABLENESS OF SUCH SHRINKING 


Yet most men either shun this work, as being a public exposure of themselves, or else defer it from day to 
day. I presume (as being) more mindful of modesty than of salvation; just like men who, having contracted 
some malady in the more private parts of the body, avoid the privity of physicians, and so perish with their 
own bashfulness. It is intolerable, forsooth, to modesty to make satisfaction to the offended Lord! to be 
restored to its forfeited salvation! Truly you are honourable in your modesty; bearing an open forehead for 
sinning, but an abashed one for deprecating! I give no place to bashfulness when I am a gainer by its loss; 
when itself in some son exhorts the man, saying, “Respect not me; it is better that I perish through you, 
i.e. than you through me.” At all events, the time when (if ever) its danger is serious, is when it is a butt 
for jeering speech in the presence of insulters, where one man raises himself on his neighbour’s ruin, 
where there is upward clambering over the prostrate. But among brethren and fellow-servants, where 
there is common hope, fear, joy, grief, suffering, because there is a common Spirit from a common Lord 
and Father, why do you think these brothers to be anything other than yourself? Why flee from the 
partners of your own mischances, as from such as will derisively cheer them? The body cannot feel 
gladness at the trouble of any one member, it must necessarily join with one consent in the grief, and in 
labouring for the remedy. In a company of two is the church; but the church is Christ. When, then, you 
cast yourself at the brethren’s knees, you are handling Christ, you are entreating Christ. In like manner, 
when they shed tears over you, it is Christ who suffers, Christ who prays the Father for mercy. What a son 
asks is ever easily obtained. Grand indeed is the reward of modesty, which the concealment of our fault 
promises us! to wit, if we do hide somewhat from the knowledge of man, shall we equally conceal it from 
God? Are the judgment of men and the knowledge of God so put upon a par? Is it better to be damned in 
secret than absolved in public? But you say, “It is a miserable thing thus to come to exomologesis:” yes, 
for evil does bring to misery; but where repentance is to be made, the misery ceases, because it is turned 
into something salutary. Miserable it is to be cut, and cauterized, and racked with the pungency of some 
(medicinal) powder: still, the things which heal by unpleasant means do, by the benefit of the cure, excuse 
their own offensiveness, and make present injury bearable for the sake of the advantage to supervene. 


CHAPTER XI 
FURTHER STRICTURES ON THE SAME SUBJECT 


What if, besides the shame which they make the most account of, men dread likewise the bodily 


accurately what has been decreed, and with what safeguards and in what manner, we may render thanks 
without ceasing to Almighty God for your life and manners. 


EPISTLE CVII 


TO AREGIUS, BISHOP OF VAPINCUM 
Gregory to Aregius, Bishop in Gaul. 


The affliction of your Fraternity, which we have learnt that you have had for the loss of your people, has 
given us such cause of grief that, since charity makes us two one, we feel our heart to be especially in 
your tribulations. But in the midst of this we have been much consoled by your having brought your mind 
to discern how it becomes you to bear sorrow patiently, and, in the hope of another life, not to have long 
continued grief for death. Still, lest some tribulation should still maintain itself in your soul, I exhort you 
to rest from sorrow, to cease to be sad. For it is unseemly to addict oneself to wearisomeness of affliction 
for those of whom it is to be believed that they have attained to true life by dying. Those have perhaps just 
excuse for long continued grief who know not of another life, and have no trust that there is a passing 
from this world to a better. We, however, who know this, who believe it and teach it, ought not to be too 
much distressed for them that depart, lest what in others has a show of affection, be to us rather a matter 
of blame. For it is, as it were, a kind of distrust to be tormented by sadness in opposition to what everyone 
preaches, as the Apostle says, But we would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them that 
are asleep, that ye sorrow not even as others which have no hope (1 Thess. iv. 12). 


Having, therefore, this reason before us, dearest brother, we should try, as we have said, not to afflict 
ourselves about the dead, but bestow affection on the living, to whom pity may be of advantage and love 
bear fruit. Let us henceforth hasten, by reproving, exhorting, persuading, soothing, comforting, to profit 
all we can. Let our tongue be an encouragement to the good, a goad to the bad; let it beat down the 
puffed up, appease the angry, stir up the slow, kindle the idle by exhortation, persuade the shrinkers back, 
soothe the rough, comfort the despairing; that, as we are called leaders, we may shew the way of 
salvation to them that are advancing forward. Let us be vigilant in keeping guard, let us defend all 
approaches against the snares of the enemy. And, if ever error should have drawn aside a sheep of the 
flocks committed to us through devious ways, let us strive with all our endeavours to recall it to the Lord’s 
sheepfolds, so that from the name of shepherd which we bear we may reap not punishment, but a reward. 
Seeing, then, that in all this there is need of the help of divine grace, let us implore the clemency of 
Almighty God with continual prayers, to the end that for doing these things He may give us the will and 
grant us the power, and, with the fruit of good work, direct us in that way in which He has declared 
Himself to be the Shepherd of shepherds; that so, through Him, without whom we cannot rise to the doing 
of anything, we may be able to accomplish all 


Furthermore, our common son, Peter the deacon, has given us to understand that your Fraternity at the 
time when you were here requested that we would grant to yourself and your archdeacon license to use 
dalmatics . But, because compelled by the sickness of your people, you departed in such haste that the 
very grief that weighed upon you did not suffer you to press the matter any longer, as was fit and as the 
nature of your request required; and because we had many engagements, and consideration of 
ecclesiastical propriety did not allow us to concede a new thing inconsiderately and suddenly; for these 
reasons the carrying into effect of the thing demanded has been long postponed. Now, however, recalling 
to mind your Charity’s good deservings, by the tenor of this our authority we grant you your request, and 
have granted to thee or to thy archdeacon to be decorated by the use of dalmatics; and we have sent the 
same dalmatics by the hands of our most beloved son, the abbot Cyriacus. 


Furthermore, at the synod which we have decreed should be assembled through our brother and fellow- 
bishop Syagrius against simoniacal heresy, we desire thee to be present; and we have ordered the pallium 
which we have sent for our said brother to be accordingly given him, on condition of his promising to 
remove from holy Church, by a definition of the synod, the unlawful things which we have prohibited. 
Concerning which synod we desire thy Fraternity to report to us fully by letter all its proceedings, that 
thou thyself, whose holiness we are well acquainted with, mayest inform us about everything. 


EPISTLE CVIII 
TO SYAGRIUS, BISHOP 


Gregory to Syagrius, Bishop of Augustodunum (Autun). 


Mistress of all good things is charity, which savours of nothing extraneous, nothing rough, nothing 
confused; which so exercises and strengthens hearts that nothing is heavy, nothing difficult, but all that is 
done becomes sweet. Since, then, it is its peculiar quality to foster things that are concordant, to preserve 
things that are united, to join together things that are dissociated, to set right things that are wrong, and 
to consolidate all other virtues by the bulwark of its own perfection, whosoever grafts himself into its 
roots neither falls away from greenness, nor becomes empty of fruits, because effective work loses not the 


moisture of fecundity. And so I am much delighted with thee, and rejoice with thee in the Lord, most 
beloved brother, for that I find thee, by the testimony of many, so endowed with this same charity that 
thou both thyself becomingly exhibitest what befits a priest, and laudably shewest an example for 
imitation to others. 


Inasmuch, then, as in the work of preaching (which after long thought I have taken care to supply to the 
nation of the Angli through Augustine, then provost (praepositum) of my monastery, and now our brother 
and fellow-bishop), I have found thee to be, as was right, so solicitous, devoted, and in all ways helpful, as 
to lay me under a great debt to thee in this matter, therefore moved by the consideration of so great an 
obligation, I cannot bear to put aside thy Fraternity’s petition, lest I should appear towards thee 
unprofitable. Consequently, according to the tenor of thy request, we have provided under God for thy 
being dignified by the use of the pallium , to be worn within thy church, in the celebration of mass only. 
Nevertheless we have decided that it should be given thee only on condition of thy first promising to 
amend by the definition of a synod the things that we have ordered to be corrected; for we certainly deem 
it fit that, with the gravity of mind in which by the mercy of God we have learnt that thou excellest, a more 
distinguished adornment of outward apparel should accrue to thee; especially as we think that thou hast 
asked for it, not with a view to the pomp of needless elation but with regard to the character and dignity 
of thy Church. And, lest in this vestment we should seem to be bestowing as it were a bare bounty, we 
have taken thought at the same time for the granting of this also;—that, while the Metropolitan has in all 
respects his place and dignity preserved to him, the Church of Augustodunum should be next after the 
Church of Lugdunum (Lyons), and should claim to itself this place and rank by the indulgence of our 
authority. But as to the other bishops, we decree that they shall take their places according to the date of 
their ordination, whether for sitting in council, or for subscribing, or in any other matter, and shall claim 
to themselves the prerogative of their several ranks: for it seems to us consonant to reason that with the 
use of the pallium we should together with it, as we have said, bestow some privileges. 


But, since with augmentation of dignity the sense of responsibility ought also to increase, that the 
adornments of action may agree with the decoration of vestments, your Fraternity should exercise 
yourself the more earnestly in all your pursuits. Be vigilant with regard to the doings of those who are 
under you; let your example be their instruction, and your life their teacher. By the exhortation of your 
tongue let them learn what to fear, and be taught what to love; that, when thou givest up the talents 
entrusted to thee with multiplied gain, in the day of retribution thou mayest be counted worthy to hear, 
Well done, good and faithful servant: enter thou into the joy of thy lord (Matth. xxv. 23). 


EPISTLE CIX 


TO BRUNICHILD, QUEEN OF THE FRANKS 
Gregory to Brunichild, &c. 


Now that your Excellency’s royal solicitude is in all matters of government praiseworthy, you ought, for 
the increase of your glory, to show yourself more watchful, and careful not to allow those whom you rule 
with counsel outwardly to perish inwardly among themselves. So may you, through the fruit of your pious 
solicitude, after occupying this topmost height of a temporal kingdom, attain under God to kingdoms and 
joys that are eternal. And this we trust you will be able after the following manner to succeed in; if, among 
other good deeds, you pay attention to the ordination of priests ; whose office, as we have learnt, has 
come in your parts to be such an object of ambition that priests are ordained all at once from being 
laymen. This is a very serious matter. For what can they effect, what good can they do the people, who 
covet being made bishops, not for doing good, but for distinction? These, then, who have not yet learnt 
what they have to teach—what do they effect, but that the unlawful advancement of a few becomes the 
ruin of many, and that the observance of ecclesiastical government is brought into confusion, seeing that 
no regular order is observed? For whoso comes to the control thereof inconsiderately and hurriedly, with 
what admonition can he edify those who are put under him, his example having taught them, not reason, 
but error? It is a shame in truth, it is a shame, for one to command others what he knows not how to 
observe himself. 


Nor do we pass over that other thing which in like manner requires amendment, but detest it as utterly 
execrable and a most serious matter; that in your parts sacred orders are conferred through simoniacal 
heresy, which was the first to arise against the Church, and was condemned with a rigorous malediction. 
Hence, therefore, it is brought about that the dignity of the priesthood comes into contempt, and holy 
honour under condemnation. And so reverence perishes, discipline is destroyed, since he who ought to 
have corrected faults committed them; and by nefarious ambition the honourable priesthood is brought 
under censure and disparagement. For who will any more venerate what is sold, or not think worthless 
what is bought? Hence I am greatly distressed, and condole with that land; since, while they scorn to have 
as a divine gift, but compass by bribes, the Holy Spirit which Almighty God deigns to bestow on men 
through the imposition of hands, I do not think that the priesthood can long subsist there. For where the 
gifts of heavenly grace are sold, the life is not sought for God’s service, but rather money is venerated in 
opposition to God. Seeing then that so great a wickedness is not only a danger to them, but also in no 
small degree injurious to your kingdom, greeting your Excellency with fatherly affection we beseech you 


to make God propitious to you by the correction of this enormity. And, that there may be henceforth no 
opportunity of committing it, let a synod be held by your order, at which, in the presence of our most 
beloved son, the abbot Cyriacus , it shall be interdicted strictly under pain of anathema that any one 
should dare to pass suddenly from a lay condition to the degree of the Episcopate, or any one whatever 
dare to give or receive anything for ecclesiastical orders; that so our Lord and Redeemer may so deal with 
the things that are yours as He shall see you to be solicitous with pious devotion in the things that are His. 
But we have taken special care to delegate the charge and management of this synod, which we have 
decided should be held, to our brother and fellow-bishop Syagrius, whom we know to be peculiarly your 
own; and we beg you to deign both to lend a willing ear to his supplication, and to support him by your 
aid; to the end that what may redound to your reward, namely a pious and God-pleasing ordination of 
priests, the contagion of this evil being removed, may take effect within all the limits of your jurisdiction. 


To this our brother, in that he has shewn himself exceedingly devoted with regard to the mission which 
has been sent, under God, to the nation of the Angli, we have sent a pallium to be used in the solemnities 
of mass, so that, having given aid in things spiritual, he may find himself advanced by the favour of the 
Prince of the apostles in the spiritual order itself. 


Furthermore, we have altogether wondered why in your kingdom you allow Jews to possess Christian 
slaves. For what are all Christians but members of Christ? And we all know that you sincerely honour the 
Head of these members. But let your Excellency consider how inconsistent it is to honour the Head and to 
allow the members to be trampled on by his enemies. And so we beg that your Excellency’s ordinance may 
remove the mischief of this iniquity from your kingdom; so that you may prove yourself the more to be a 
worthy worshipper of Almighty God, in that you set his faithful ones free from His enemies. 


EPISTLE CX 


TO THEODERIC AND THEODEBERT, KINGS OF THE FRANKS 
Gregory to Theoderic, &c. 


Since the renown of your kingdom has been resplendent of old among all others by the grace of the 
Christian religion, great pains should be taken that, wherein you stand out more glorious than other 
nations, you should therein please more perfectly the Almighty Lord who gives health and wealth to kings, 
and have the faith which you observe in all ways helpful to you. We had wished indeed, most excellent 
sons, to address to you a discourse of friendly greeting only, so as to shew our fatherly affection in offices 
of charity. But, seeing that an unlawful proceeding distresses us exceedingly, it befits us so to exhibit one 
thing as by no means to pass over in silence the other which needs amendment. If you give diligent 
attention, you will find that we speak entirely for the security of your well-being. 


Now it is said that simoniacal heresy (which was the first to creep in by the devil’s planting against the 
Church of God, and was at its very rise smitten and condemned by the weapon of apostolical vengeance) 
prevails within the limits of your kingdom, though faith together with good life ought to be chosen in 
priests. 


If good life is wanting, faith has no merit, as the blessed James attests, who says, Faith without works is 
dead Jam. ii. 18). But what can be the works of a priest who is convicted of obtaining the dignity of so 
great a sacrament by a bribe? Thus it is brought about that even the very persons who are desiring sacred 
orders take no pains to amend their lives or order their conduct, but busy themselves in amassing wealth 
wherewith to buy sacred dignity. Hence also it comes to pass that the innocent and poor recoil from 
sacred orders, being debarred and looked down upon. And while the innocence of the poor man 
displeases, there is no doubt that the bribe in the other case commends delinquencies; for, where gold 
pleases, so does vice. Hence, therefore, not only is a deadly wound inflicted on the souls of the ordainer 
and of the ordained, but also the Kingdom of your Excellence is weighed down by the fault of your 
bishops, by whose intercessions it ought rather to have been aided. For, if he is thought worthy of the 
priesthood who is supported, not by the merits of his doings, but by the abundance of his bribes, it 
remains that neither gravity nor industry can put in any claim for ecclesiastical dignities, but that the 
profane love of gold obtains all. And, while vices are remunerated with dignity, he is promoted to the place 
of the avenger who perhaps ought to have vengeance executed on himself; and hence priests are shewn 
not to profit others, but rather themselves to perish. For, when the shepherd is wounded, who may apply 
medicine for healing the sheep? Or how shall he protect the people with the shield of prayer who exposes 
himself to be stricken by hostile darts? Or what kind of fruit shall he produce out of himself, whose root is 
infected by sore disease? Greater calamity, then, is to be apprehended in those places where such 
intercessors are promoted to places of rule, being such as to provoke the more the anger of God against 
themselves which they ought, through themselves, to have appeased in behalf of the people. 


Moreover, we have heard that the farms of the Churches do not pay tribute; and we are consequently lost 
in great surprise, if unlawful payments be sought from those to whom even lawful ones are remitted . 


Nor does our solicitude allow us to pass over this evil also; that some, lured by the instigation of vain 
glory, snatch all at once, from a lay condition of life, at the dignity of priesthood, and (what it shames one 


to say, though it is too serious a matter to pass over in silence) those who require to be ruled neither blush 
nor fear to appear as rulers, and those that require to be taught as teachers. Persons assume shamelessly 
the leadership of souls to whom the whole way to be taken by the leader is unknown, and who know not 
whither even they themselves are walking. How bad and how venturesome this is, is shewn even by 
secular order and discipline. For, seeing that a leader of an army is not chosen unless he has been tried in 
labour and carefulness, let those who desire with immature haste to mount to the height of episcopacy 
consider, at any rate by the aid of this comparison, of what sort leaders of souls should be; and let them 
abstain from attempting suddenly untried labours, lest a blind ambition for dignity both be to their own 
penalty and also sow seeds of pestiferous error to others, they themselves not having learnt what they 
have to teach. Accordingly, greeting you with fatherly affection, we beg, most excellent sons, that you 
would be at pains to banish this so detestable an evil from the limits of your kingdom, and that no excuse, 
no suggestion against your soul, find place with you; since he who neglects to amend what he is able to 
correct, undoubtedly has the guilt of the doer. Wherefore, that you may be able to offer a great gift to 
Almighty God, order a synod to be assembled, in which (as we have enjoined our brethren and fellow- 
bishops), in the presence of our most beloved son the abbot Cyriacus, it may be ordained under the 
obligation of anathema that no one may ever give and no one ever receive anything for an ecclesiastical 
order, nor any one of the laity pass all at once to the priesthood; that so our Redeemer, whose priests you 
suffer not to be ruined among themselves by the enemy, may recompense you for this service both here 
and in the life to come. 


Furthermore, we are altogether astonished that in your kingdom you allow Jews to possess Christian 
slaves. For what are all Christians but members of Christ? The Head of these members we all know that 
you honour faithfully: but let your Excellency consider how inconsistent it is to honour the Head and to 
allow His members to be trodden on by His enemies. And so, we beg that an ordinance of your Excellency 
may remove the evil of this wrong-doing from your kingdom, that you may thus shew yourselves the more 
to be worthy worshippers of Almighty God, in that you set free His faithful servants from His enemies. 


EPISTLE CXI 


TO VIRGILIUS, BISHOP OF ARELATE (ARLES) 
Gregory to Virgilius, &c. 


Inasmuch as the desire of a pious purpose and the bent of a laudable devotion ought always to be aided by 
the earnest endeavours of priests, anxious care should be taken that neither remissness, neglect nor 
presumption disturb whatever has been ordained for the quiet of monks and of religious conversation. 
But, as it was right that what reason required should be profitably prescribed, so what has been 
prescribed ought not to be violated. Now Childebert of glorious memory, King of the Franks, inflamed by 
love of the Catholic religion, in founding for his own reward a monastery for men within the walls of the 
city of Arelate, as we find set down in writing, granted certain things there for the sustentation of its 
inmates. And, lest his purpose should ever be frustrated, and what had been arranged for the quiet of the 
monks be disturbed, he prayed in his letters that whatever rights he conceded to the said monastery 
might be confirmed by apostolical authority; adding this also to his petition, that certain privileges might 
at the same time be accorded to the same monastery, as well in the management of its affairs as in the 
ordination of its abbot. This he did as knowing such reverence to be paid by the faithful to the Apostolic 
See that what had been settled by its decree no molestation of unlawful usurpation would thereafter 
shake. Hence, since the royal purpose as well as the thing desired, urgently demanded effect to be given 
to it, letters were sent by our predecessor Vigilius, bishop of the Roman See, to your predecessor 
Aurelius, wherein all things that a desire to embrace that purpose demanded were willingly confirmed by 
the support of apostolical authority, inasmuch as a thing of this kind, when requested, could not be 
allowed to encounter difficulty. But, that your Fraternity may know what was decreed at that time, we 
have seen to the written orders of our aforesaid predecessor being added to this letter. These having been 
perused, we exhort thee to keep them all inviolate with priestly earnestness, as becomes thee, and to 
allow nothing undue or unlawful to be imposed on that monastery, or the said orders to be infringed by 
any usurpation. For, though what has once been sanctioned by the authority of the Apostolic See has no 
lack of validity, yet we do, over and above, once more corroborate by our authority in all respects all 
things that were ordained by our predecessor for quiet in this matter. Let your Fraternity, then, so acquit 
yourself in observing them as both to shut out all occasion of disturbance, and also to persuade others to 
carry these things out, while you shew yourself careful and devoted, as becomes you, in observing the 
most pious will of the departed one. 


EPISTLE CXIV 
TO VIRGILIUS AND SYAGRIUS, BISHOPS 


Gregory to Virgilius, Bishop of Arelate (Arles), and Syagrius, Bishop of Augustodunum (Autun). 


The nature of the office committed to me, dearest brethren, drives me to break out into a cry of grief, and 
to sharpen your love with the anxiety of charity, for that it is said that you in your parts have been too 


negligent and remiss, where the rectitude of justice and zeal for chastity ought to have inflamed your 
earnestness. Now it has come to our ears that a certain Syagria had entered on a religious life, having 
even changed her dress, and was afterwards united by force to a husband (a thing iniquitous to be told), 
and that you have been moved by no sorrow to interfere in her defence. If this is so, I groan for it the 
more heavily for fear lest with the Almighty Lord (which God forbid) you should have the office of 
hirelings, and not the merit of shepherds, as having left without a struggle a sheep in the mouth of the 
wolf to be torn. For what will ye say, or what account will ye give of yourselves to the future judge; you 
whom the lewdness of ravishment has not moved, whom regard to the religious habit has in no wise 
excited to stand up in defence, whom priestly consideration has not roused to protect the purity of virgin 
modesty? Even now, then, let your neglect return to your memory; let remembrance of this fault stir you, 
and consideration of your office impel you to exhortation of the aforesaid woman. And, lest haply in course 
of time constraint should have passed into willing consent, let your tongue be her cure, and through your 
exhortations let her give herself diligently to prayer; let not the lamentations of penitence depart from her 
memory; let her exhibit a penitent heart to our Redeemer; and let her make amends with weeping for the 
loss of chastity, which in her body it was not allowed her to preserve. 


Wherefore, inasmuch as the aforesaid woman desires, as it is said, even now to devote her property to 
pious uses, we exhort you that she experience the favour and enjoy the support of your Fraternity in this 
thing, and that it be lawful for her, a competent portion being reserved for her children, to decide as she 
will about her substance. For without doubt you do good yourselves, if you render aid to those who wish to 
do good. Consider, therefore, most beloved brethren, from how great love these things which we speak 
proceed, and take them all in the same spirit of charity that inspires them. For, we being one body in 
Christ, I burn with you in this which I feel to be to your hurt. And with what earnestness, and what 
affection I send you this epistle, may the Author of truth disclose to your hearts. And so let not this 
brotherly admonition distress you, since even a bitter cup is taken gladly, when offered with a view to 
health. Finally, dearest brethren, let us with united prayers implore the mercy of our God, that He would 
favourably order our life in His fear, to the end that we may both serve Him here as priests should do, and 
be able to stand in His sight hereafter secure and without fear. 


EPISTLE CXV 


TO SYAGRIUS, BISHOP OF AUGUSTODUNUM (AUTUN) 
Gregory to Syagrius, &c. 


If in secular affairs every man should have his right and his proper rank preserved to him, how much 
more in ecclesiastical arrangements ought no confusion to be let in; lest discord should find place there, 
whence the blessings of peace should proceed. And this will in this way be secured, if nothing is yielded to 
power but all to equity. 


Now it has been reported to us that our most beloved brother Ursicinus, bishop of the city of Taurini , 
after the captivity and plunder which he endured, has suffered serious prejudice in his parishes , which 
are said to be situated within the boundaries of the Franks, even to the extent of another person being 
constituted bishop there in contravention of ecclesiastical ordinances, no crime of his demanding it. And, 
lest this prejudicial proceeding should perchance seem to be a light matter, there has been also some 
hardship added in the taking from him of the property of his Church which he might have held. Now, if 
these things are really so, seeing that it is a very cruel thing and opposed to the sacred canons, that the 
ambition of any should remove from his own altar an innocent priest who does not deserve to be 
superseded on account of crime, let all regard his cause as their own, and strive against the imposition on 
others of what they would be unwilling to endure themselves. For if the entrance for an evil thing is not 
closed before it has been long open, it grows wider by use; and what is evidently forbidden by reason will 
be allowed by custom. But, beyond all others, let the solicitude of your Fraternity, in consideration of our 
commendation and your own sense of what you owe to God, devote itself earnestly to his defence, and not 
allow him to be any longer removed against reason from his parishes. But, as well in your own person as 
by making supplication to the most excellent kings , whom we believe to cause you no sadness in any 
respect, do you bring it about that this thing which has been done amiss may be corrected, and that what 
has been taken away by force may under the patronage of truth be restored; for, seeing that it is written, 
A brother helping a brother shall be exalted (Prov. xviii. 19), your Charity may know that it will receive by 
so much the more from Almighty God as His precepts shall have been gladly and constantly executed in 
helping a brother. 


EPISTLE CXVI 
TO THEODERIC AND THEODEBERT, KINGS OF THE FRANKS 
Gregory to Theoderic, &c. 


It is the chief good in kings to cultivate justice, and to preserve to every man his rights, and not to suffer 
subjects to have done to them what there is power to do, but what is equitable. Our trust that you both 


love and altogether aim at this invites us to indicate to your Excellency things that call for amendment, 
that so we may be able by our letters both to succour the oppressed and to acquire reward for you. 


Now they say that our brother and fellow-bishop Ursicinus, bishop of the city of Taurini (Turin), suffers 
very serious prejudice in his parishes that are within the limits of your kingdom, in such sort that, 
contrary to ecclesiastical observance, contrary to priestly gravity, and contrary to the definitions of the 
sacred canons, no crime of his requiring it, another has not feared to be ordained bishop there. And, it 
being thought not enough unless unlawfulness were added to unlawfulness, even the property of his 
church, as is said, has been taken away. If the truth is so, it being exceedingly intolerable that one should 
be oppressed by force whom guilt has not harmed, we beg of you, addressing you in the first place with a 
greeting of paternal charity, that what out of reverence for the Church and regard to equity your 
Excellency might of your own accord bestow, you would study to grant all the more kindly on our 
intercession, and would cause justice to be observed towards him in all respects according to the trust we 
have in the goodness of your equity; and that, having ascertained the truth, you would order what has 
been unlawfully done to be corrected, and the property that has been wrongfully taken from him to be 
equitably restored to him. Nor should the fact of his church being detained for the present by his enemies 
be at all to his disadvantage: but this ought to move more and more the disposition of your Christianity to 
succour him, that, being consoled by the gifts of your bounty, he may not feel the loss arising from the 
captivity which he has endured. For the good, then, of your soul let this our exhortation find place with 
you, that to your own reward you may lift up again his dejection with the outstretched hand of justice, to 
the end that from your observance of equity towards priests you may ever flourish through their prayers 
before the eyes of God. 


EPISTLE CXVII 


TO BRUNICHILD, QUEEN OF THE FRANKS 
Gregory to Brunichild, &c. 


Whereas for the government of a kingdom valour stands in need of justice, and power of equity, nor for 
this purpose can one suffice without the other, with what great love your care for these things is 
resplendent is shewn plainly enough by the fact of your governing crowds of nations so laudably. Who 
then, considering this, can distrust the goodness of your Excellency, or be doubtful of obtaining his 
request, when he thinks it right to ask for what he knows you would willingly bestow upon your subjects? 
The bearer, then, of these presents, Hilarius , a servant of your Excellency, supposing that our 
intervention with your power will aid him, has requested to be supported by letters of commendation from 
us; holding it as certain that he will more abundantly obtain such favours as you grant to others if our 
intercession should speak for him. Accordingly, paying you our address of greeting with the affection of 
paternal charity, we beg that, as he states that he is labouring under adversities from the iniquity of 
certain persons, the protection of your Excellence may defend him; and, lest he should possibly be 
oppressed against reason, that by your command you would order him to be kept safe; that so, while no 
one’s opposition shall have place unjustly and of mere will, both we may return thanks for having obtained 
what rather for your own reward we request, and that the blessed Peter, Prince of the Apostles, whom you 
will venerate in us with Christian devotion by granting what we ask, may recompense your Excellency. 


EPISTLE CXX 
TO CLAUDIUS IN SPAIN 


Gregory to Claudius, &c. 


The renown of good deeds being fragrant after the manner of ointment, the odour of your glory has 
extended from the Western parts as far as here. Besprinkled by the sweetness of which breath of air, I 
declare that I greatly loved one whom I knew not, and within the bosom of my heart seized thee with the 
hand of love; nor did I love without already knowing him to be one whose good qualities I had learnt. For 
of him who is known to me by great intenseness of feeling, but remains unknown by bodily vision, I 
undoubtedly can say truly that I know his person, though I know not his home. Now herein is a great 
assertion of your good repute, that your Glory is said to cleave sedulously to the excellent king of the 
Goths; since, while good men always displease bad ones, it is certain that you are good, who have pleased 
one that is good. For this reason, addressing you with the greeting that is due to you, I hope that you are 
being exercised in these things which you have begun, so that that true sentence of Solomon may be 
fulfilled in you—The path of the just is as a shining light, and groweth unto the perfect day (Prov. iv. 18). 
For, now that the light of truth shines upon us, and the sweetness of the heavenly kingdom discloses itself 
to our minds, it is indeed already day, but not yet perfect day. But it will then be perfect day, when there 
shall be no longer anything of the night of sin in our souls. But do you grow unto the perfect day, that, 
until such time as the heavenly country shall appear, there may be spreading increase of good works here; 
to the end that in the retribution hereafter the fruit of reward may be by so much the greater as 
earnestness in labour has been increasing now. Wherefore we commend to your Glory our most beloved 
son Cyriacus, the Father of our monastery, that, after he has accomplished what has been enjoined him, 


there be no hindrance to delay his return. May Almighty God guard you by the protection of His heavenly 
arm, and grant unto you to be glorious both now among men and after long courses of years among the 
angels. 


EPISTLE CXXI 


TO LEANDER, BISHOP OF HISPALIS (SEVILLE) 
Gregory to Leander, Bishop of Spain. 


I have the epistle of thy Holiness, written with the pen of charity alone. For what the tongue transferred 
to the paper had got its tincture from the heart. Good and wise men were present when it was read, and 
at once their bowels were stirred with emotion. Everyone began to seize thee in his heart with the hand of 
love, for that in that epistle the sweetness of thy disposition was not to be heard, but seen. All severally 
were inflamed, and all admired, and the very fire of the hearers shewed what had been the ardour of the 
speaker. For, unless torches burn themselves, they will not kindle others. We saw, then, with how great 
charity thy mind was aflame, seeing that it so kindled others also. Your life indeed, which I always 
remember with great reverence, they did not know; but the loftiness of your heart was manifest to them 
from the lowliness of your language. As to my life, this your epistle speaks of it as worthy of imitation by 
all: but may that which is not as it is said to be become so because it is said to be so, lest one should lie 
who is not wont to lie. In reply to this, however, I speak shortly the words of a certain good woman, Call 
me not Noemi, that is, fair; but call me Mara, for I am full of bitterness (Ruth i. 20). For indeed, good man, 
I am not to-day the man you knew. For I confess that in advancing outwardly I have fallen much inwardly, 
and I fear that I am of the number of those of whom it is written, Thou didst cast them down while they 
were lifted up (Ps. Ixxii. 18 ). For he is cast down when he is lifted up who advances in honours, and falls 
in manners. For I, following the ways of my Head, had determined to be the scorn of men and the outcast 
of the people, and to run in the lot of him of whom again it is said by the Psalmist, The ascents in his heart 
he hath disposed in the valley of tears (Ps. lxxxiii. 7 ); that is, that I should ascend inwardly all the more 
truly as I lay outwardly the more humbly in the valley of tears. But now burdensome honour much 
depresses me, innumerable cares din me, and, when my mind collects itself for God, they cleave it with 
their assaults as if with a kind of swords. My heart has no rest. It lies prostrate in the lowest place, 
depressed by the weight of its cogitation. Either very rarely or not at all does the wing of contemplation 
raise it aloft. My sluggish soul is torpid, and, with temporal cares barking round it, already almost 
reduced to stupor, is forced now to deal with earthly things, and now even to dispense things that are 
carnal; nay sometimes, by force of disgust, is compelled to dispose of some things with accompanying 
guilt. Why should I say more? Overcome by its own weight, it sweats blood. For, unless sin were reckoned 
under the name of blood, the Psalmist would not say, Deliver me from blood guiltiness (Ps. 1. 16 ). But, 
when we add sin to sins, we fulfil this also which is said by another prophet, Blood hath touched blood 
(Hos. iv. 2.) For blood is said to touch blood when sin is joined to sin, so as to multiply the load of iniquity. 
But in the midst of all this I implore thee by Almighty God to hold me who am fallen into the billows of 
perturbation with the hand of thy prayer. For I sailed as it were with a prosperous breeze when I led a 
tranquil life in a monastery: but a storm, rising suddenly with gusty surges, caught me in its commotion, 
and I lost the prosperity of my voyage; for in loss of rest I suffered shipwreck. Lo, now I am tossed in the 
waves, and I seek for the plank of thy intercession, that, not being counted worthy to reach port rich with 
my ship entire, I may at least after losses be brought to shore by the aid of a plank. 


Your Holiness writes of being afflicted with the pains of gout, by continual suffering from which I too am 
grievously worn down. But comfort will be readily at hand, if amid the scourges under which we suffer we 
recall to mind whatever faults we have committed; and then we shall see that they are not scourges, but 
gifts, if by pain of the flesh we purge the sins which we did for delight of the flesh. 


Furthermore we have sent you, with the blessing of the blessed Peter, Prince of the Apostles, a pallium, to 
be used only in celebration of Mass. In sending it to you I ought to admonish you much as to how you 
ought to live: but I suppress speech, since in your manner of life you anticipate my words. May Almighty 
God keep you under His protection, and bring you to the rewards of the heavenly country with multiplied 
fruits of souls. As to me, with what amount of business and with what weakness I am weighed down this 
short letter bears witness, in which I say little to one whom I greatly love. 


EPISTLE CXXII 


TO RECHARED, KING OF THE VISIGOTHS 


Gregory to Rechared, &c. 


I cannot express in words, most excellent son, how much I am delighted with thy work and thy life. For on 
hearing of the power of a new miracle in our days, to wit that the whole nation of the Goths has through 
thy Excellency been brought over from the error of Arian heresy to the firmness of a right faith, one is 
disposed to exclaim with the prophet, This is the change wrought by the right hand of the Most High (Ps. 
Ixxvi. 11 ). For whose breast, even though stony, would not, on hearing of so great a work, soften in 


praises of Almighty God and love of thy Excellency? As for me, I declare that it delights me often to tell 
these things that have been done through you to my sons who resort to me and often together with them 
to admire. These things also for the most part stir me up against myself, in that I languish sluggish and 
unprofitable in listless ease, while kings are labouring in the gathering together of souls for the gains of 
the heavenly country. What then shall I say to the coming Judge in that tremendous assize, if I shall then 
come thither empty, where thy Excellency shall bring after thee flocks of faithful ones, whom thou hast 
now drawn to the grace of a true faith by assiduous and continual preaching? But this, good man, by the 
gift of God, affords me great comfort, that the holy work which I have not in myself I love in thee. And, 
when I rejoice with great exultation for thy doings, the results of thy labour become mine through charity. 
With regard, therefore, to the conversion of the Goths, both for your work and for our exultation, we may 
well exclaim with the angels, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of goodwill (Luk. ii. 
14). For we, as I think, owe the more thanks to Almighty God for that, although we have done nothing with 
you, we are nevertheless partakers in your work by rejoicing with you. Further, how gladly the blessed 
Peter, Prince of the Apostles, has accepted the gifts of your Excellency your very life witnesses evidently 
to all. For it is written, The vows of the righteous are his delight (Prov. xv. 8). For indeed in the judgment 
of Almighty God it is not what is given, but by whom it is given, that is regarded. 


For hence it is that it is written, The Lord had respect unto Abel and to his gifts, but unto Cain and to his 
gifts he had not respect (Gen. iv. 4, 5). To wit, being about to say that the Lord had respect to the gifts, he 
was careful to premise that He had respect unto Abel. Thus it is plainly shewn that the offerer was not 
acceptable by reason of the gifts, but the gifts were so by reason of the offerer. You shew, therefore, how 
acceptable your offering is, seeing that, being about to give gold, you have first given gifts of souls by the 
conversion of the nation subject to you. 


With regard to your telling us that the abbots who were sent to us to bring your offering to the blessed 
Apostle Peter had been wearied by the violence of the sea and returned to Spain without accomplishing 
their voyage , your gifts were not kept back, for they reached us afterwards; but the constancy of those 
who had been sent has been tried, as to whether they knew how with holy desire to overcome dangers in 
their way, and, though fatigued in body, by no means to be wearied in mind. For adversity which comes in 
the way of good purposes is a trial of virtue, not a judgment of reprobation. For who can be ignorant how 
prosperous an event it was that the blessed Apostle Paul came to Italy to preach, and yet in coming 
suffered shipwreck? But the ship of the heart stood unharmed among the billows of the sea. 


Furthermore, I must tell you that I have been led to praise God the more for your work by what I have 
learnt from the report of my most beloved son Probinus the presbyter; namely that, your Excellency 
having issued a certain ordinance against the perfidy of the Jews, those to whom it related attempted to 
bend the rectitude of your mind by offering a sum of money; which your Excellency scorned, and, seeking 
to satisfy the judgment of Almighty God, preferred innocence to gold. With regard to this what was done 
by King David recurs to my mind, who, when the longed for water from the cistern of Bethlehem, which 
was wedged in by the enemy, had been brought him by obedient soldiers, said, God forbid that I should 
drink the blood of righteous men (1 Chron. xi. 19). And, because he poured it out and would not drink it, it 
is written, He offered it a libation to the Lord. If, then, water was scorned by the armed king, and turned 
into a sacrifice to God, we may estimate what manner of sacrifice to Almighty God has been offered by the 
king who for His love has scorned to receive, not water, but gold. Wherefore, most excellent son, I will 
confidently say that thou hast offered as a libation to the Lord the gold which thou wouldest not have in 
opposition to Him. These are great things, and redound to the praise of Almighty God. 


But in the midst of all these things we must guard with vigilant attention against the snares of the ancient 
foe, who, the greater gifts he sees among men, with the more subtle snares seeks to take them away. For 
robbers too do not look out for empty travellers to seize them on their road, but such as carry vessels of 
gold and silver. For indeed the present life is a road. And every one must needs be the more on his guard 
against ambushed spirits in proportion as the gifts are greater which he carries. It is the duty, then, of 
your Excellency, with regard to this so great gift which you have received in the conversion of the nation 
subject to you, to keep with all your might, first humility of heart, and secondly cleanness of body. For 
where it is written, Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted (Luke xiv. 11; xviii. 14), it is assuredly evident that he truly loves what is lofty who does not cut 
off his soul from the root of humility. For often the malignant spirit, in order to destroy the good that 
previously he had not power to oppose, comes into the mind of the worker after accomplishment of his 
work, and agitates it with silent thoughts of self-praise, so that the deluded mind admires itself for the 
great things that it has done. And, being exalted in its own sight through hidden tumour, it is deprived of 
the grace of Him Who bestowed the gift. For hence it is that it is said through the voice of the prophet to 
the soul that waxes proud, Having trust in thy beauty thou playedst the harlot because of thy renown 
(Ezek. xvi. 15). For indeed a soul’s having trust in its beauty is its presuming within itself on its righteous 
doings. And it plays the harlot because of its renown, when in what it has done aright it desires not the 
praise of its Maker to be spread abroad, but seeks the glory of its own reputation. Hence again it is 
written through the prophet, In that thou art more beautiful, go down (Ezek. xxxii. 19). For the soul goes 
down because of being more beautiful when, owing to the comeliness of virtue whereby it ought to have 
been exalted before God, it falls from His grace through elation. What then is to be done in this case but 
that, when the malignant spirit employs the good things that we have done to exalt the mind, we should 


ever recall to memory our evil deeds, to the end that we may acknowledge that what we have done 
sinfully is our own, but that it is of the gift of Almighty God alone when we avoid sins. Cleanness also of 
body is to be guarded in our strivings after well-doing, since, according to the voice of the apostolic 
preacher, The temple of God is holy, which temple ye are (1 Cor. iii. 17). And again he says, For this is the 
will of God, even your sanctification (1 Thess. iv. 3). As to which sanctification, what he means by it he 
shews by straightway adding, That ye should abstain from fornication, that every one of you should know 
how to possess his vessel in sanctification and honour, not in the lusts of concupiscence. 


The very government also of your kingdom in relation to your subjects ought to be tempered with 
moderation, lest power steal upon your mind. For a kingdom is ruled well when the glory of reigning does 
not dominate the disposition. Care also is to be taken that wrath creep not in, lest whatever is lawful to be 
done be done too hastily. For wrath, even when it prosecutes the faults of delinquents, ought not to go 
before the mind as a mistress, but attend as a handmaid behind the back of reason, that it may come to 
the front when bidden. For, if once it begins to have possession of the mind, it accounts as just what it 
does cruelly. For hence it is written, The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God (Jam. i. 20). 
Hence again it is said, Let every man be swift to hear, but slow to speak, and slow to wrath (Ib. 19). 
However I doubt not that under the guidance of God you observe all these things. Still, now that an 
opportunity of admonition has arisen, I join myself furtively to your good deeds, so that what you do 
though not admonished you may not do alone, having an admonisher to boot. Now may Almighty God 
protect you in all your doings by the stretching out of His heavenly arm, and grant you prosperity in the 
present life, and after a course of many years eternal joys. 


We have sent you a small key from the most sacred body of the blessed apostle Peter to convey his 
blessing, containing iron from his chains, that what had bound his neck for martyrdom may loose yours 
from all sins. We have given also to the bearer of these presents, to be offered to you, a cross in which 
there is some of the wood of the Lord’s cross, and hairs of the blessed John the Baptist, from which you 
may ever have the succour of our Saviour through the intercession of His forerunner. 


Moreover we have sent to our most reverend brother and fellow-bishop Leander a pallium from the See of 
the blessed Apostle Peter, which we owe both to ancient custom, and to your character, and to his 
goodness and gravity . 


—A long time ago, when a certain Neapolitan youth came hither, your to me most sweet Excellency had 
thought fit to charge me to write to the most pious Emperor to the end that he might search in the record 
office for the treaties that had formerly been concluded with the prince Justinian of pious memory as to 
the claims of your kingdom, so as to gather from them what he should observe with regard to you. But 
there were two things seriously in the way of my doing this. One was that the record-office in the time of 
the aforesaid prince Justinian of pious memory had been so burnt by a fire which had crept in suddenly 
that hardly any paper of his times remained. The other was that, as no one need be told, thou oughtest to 
look in thy own archives for the documents that are against thee, and produce these instead of my doing 
so. Wherefore I exhort your Excellency to arrange matters suitably to your character, and carefully to 
carry out whatever makes for peace, that the times of your reign may be memorable with great praise 
through many courses of years. Furthermore, we have sent you another key from the most sacred body of 
the blessed apostle Peter, which, being laid up with due honour, may multiply with blessing whatever it 
may find you enjoying. 


EPISTLE CXXII 
TO VENANTIUS AND ITALICA 


Gregory to the lord Venantius, Patrician, and Italica his wife. 


I have taken care, with due affection, to enquire of certain persons who have come from Sicily about your 
Excellency’s health. But they have given me a sad report of the frequency of your ailments. Now, when I 
say this, neither do I find anything to tell you about myself, except that, for my sins, lo it is now eleven 
months since it has been a very rare case with me if I have been able now and then to rise from my bed. 
For I am afflicted by so great sufferings from gout, and so great from troubles, that my life is to me most 
grievous pain. For every day I faint under my sufferings, and sigh in expectation of the relief of death. 
Indeed among the clergy and people of this city there has been such an invasion of feverous sicknesses 
that hardly any freeman, hardly any slave, remains fit for any office or ministry. Moreover, from the 
neighbouring cities we have news daily of havocs and of mortality. Then, how Africa is being wasted by 
mortality and sickness I believe that you know more accurately than we do, insomuch as you are nearer to 
it. But of the East those who come from thence report still more grievous desolations. In the midst of all 
these things, therefore, since you perceive that there is a general smiting as the end of the world draws 
near, you ought not to be too much afflicted for your own troubles. But, as becomes wise nobles, bring ye 
back your whole heart to the care of your souls, and fear the strict judgment all the more as it is so much 
nearer at hand. Devote yourselves to piety, of which it is written that It hath promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come (1 Tim. iv. 8). But Almighty God is powerful both to preserve the life of 
your Excellency for a long time here, and to bring you after many courses of years to eternal joys. I beg 


my most sweet daughters, the lady Barbara and the lady Antonina, to be greeted in my name; whom | 
pray that heavenly grace may protect, and grant them to be prospered in all things. 


EPISTLE CXXV 


TO MAXIMUS, BISHOP OF SALONA 
Gregory to Maximus, &c. 


Having received the letters of our brother and fellow-bishop Marinianus, and Castorius, our chartularius, 
having also returned, we learn that your Fraternity have made most full satisfaction with regard to the 
matters about which there had been uncertainty; and we return great thanks to Almighty God that from 
our inmost heart all rancour of sinister suspicion has been eradicated. On this account I have been 
desirous of dismissing with the utmost speed our common son, your deacon Stephen. But the frequent 
pains of my sicknesses have compelled me to retain him with me for a few days. As soon, however, as I 
have begun to be even slightly better, I have provided for sending him forthwith back to you with joy. 


Accordingly we send to you, according to custom, the pallium for the sacred solemnities of mass; the 
meaning of which we desire you in all respects to vindicate. For the dignity of this vestment is humility 
and justice. Let, then, your Fraternity make haste with all your heart to shew yourself humble in 
prosperity, and in adversity, if ever it should ensue; upright in justice; friendly to the good, and opposed to 
the froward; never discountenancing any one who speaks for the truth; instant in works of mercy 
according to thy means, and yet beyond thy means desiring to be instant; sympathizing with the weak; 
rejoicing with men of good will; regarding the woes of others as thine own; exulting for the joys of others 
as if for thine own; in correcting vices severe, in cherishing virtues, soothing the minds of hearers; in 
anger, retaining judgment without anger, but in calmness not relinquishing the censorship of your 
severity. This, dearest brother, is the meaning of the pallium which you will receive, which if you act up to, 
you will have inwardly what you are seen to have received outwardly. 


Furthermore I commend in all respects to your Fraternity our brother and fellow-bishop Sabinianus ; and 
if there be any matters of dispute between you, let them meanwhile be laid aside. Let charity remain fixed 
between you, that so, in case of contention ever arising about external things, they may be examined 
without charity deserting the heart. We commend also our common son Honoratus: concerning whom if it 
is the case, as we have learnt through Castorius our chartularius; that through him three previous 
archdeacons have been compelled to observe the ecclesiastical custom by retiring at the expiration of five 
years, we desire indeed that he may experience the charity of thy Holiness. For a judgment ought not to 
be solicited in a case which he himself has judged. If, however, it is not so, then, all swelling of heart being 
repressed, and all grudge set aside, he ought to be received, and by no means removed from the place 
which he now occupies. Messianus also, the cleric who had taken refuge with us, we have confidently 
committed to the charge of our common son Stephen the deacon, being assured that in the case of one 
whom we ourselves send to your Fraternity, you will not show any grudge, but lend the countenance of 
your authority. May Almighty God keep you in His protection, and grant us so to act that after the billows 
of this temporal state we may be able to attain with joy to things eternal. 


EPISTLE CXXVII 


FROM S. COLUMBANUS TO POPE GREGORY 


To the holy lord, and father in Christ, the Roman [pope], most fair ornament of the Church, a certain most 
august flower, as it were, of the whole of withering Europe, distinguished speculator, as enjoying a divine 
contemplation of purity (?) . I, Bargoma , poor dove in Christ, send greeting. 


Grace to thee and peace from God the Father [and] our [Lord] Jesus Christ. I am pleased to think, O holy 
pope, that it will seem to thee nothing extravagant to be interrogated about Easter, according to that 
canticle, Ask thy father, and he will shew thee; thine elders and they will tell thee (Deut. xxxii. 7). For, 
though on me, who am indeed a trifler (micrologo) may be branded that excellent expression of a certain 
wise man, who is reported to have said, on seeing a certain woman, contupictam , I do not admire the art, 
but I admire the brow, in that I who am vile write to thee that art illustrious; yet, relying on my confidence 
in shy evangelical humility, I presume to write to thee, and impose on thee the matter of my grief. For 
writing is not in vain, when necessity compels one to write, though it be to one’s betters. 


What, then, dost thou say concerning Easter on the 21st or 22nd day of the moon, which (with thy peace 
be it said) is proved by many calculators not to be Easter, but in truth a time of darkness? For it is not 
unknown, as I believe, to thy Efficiency, how Anatolius (a man of wonderful learning, as says Saint 
Hieronymus, extracts from whose writings Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, inserted in his Ecclesiastical 
History, and Saint Hieronymus praised this same work about Easter in his catalogue) disputes with strong 
disapprobation about this age of the moon. For against the Gallican Rimarii , who erred, as he says, about 
Easter, he introduced an awful sentence, saying, Certainly, if the rising of the moon be delayed till the end 
of two watches, which indicates midnight, light does not overcome darkness, but darkness light; which 


inconveniences; in that, unwashen, sordidly attired, estranged from gladness, they must spend their time 
in the roughness of sackcloth, and the horridness of ashes, and the sunkenness of face caused by fasting? 
Is it then becoming for us to supplicate for our sins in scarlet and purple? Hasten hither with the pin for 
panning the hair, and the powder for polishing the teeth, and some forked implement of steel or brass for 
cleaning the nails. Whatever of false brilliance, whatever of feigned redness, is to be had, let him 
diligently apply it to his lips or cheeks. Let him furthermore seek out baths of more genial temperature in 
some gardened or seaside retreat; let him enlarge his expenses; let him carefully seek the rarest delicacy 
of fatted fowls; let him refine his old wine: and when any shall ask him, “On whom are you lavishing all 
this?” let him say, “I have sinned against God, and am in peril of eternally perishing: and so now I am 
drooping, and wasting and torturing myself, that I may reconcile God to myself, whom by sinning I have 
offended.” Why, they who go about canvassing for the obtaining of civil office, feel it neither degrading 
nor irksome to struggle, in behalf of such their desires, with annoyances to soul and body; and not 
annoyances merely, but likewise contumelies of all kinds. What meannesses of dress do they not affect? 
what houses do they not beset with early and late visits?-—bowing whenever they meet any high 
personage, frequenting no banquets, associating in no entertainments, but voluntarily exiled from the 
felicity of freedom and festivity: and all that for the sake of the fleeting joy of a single year! Do we 
hesitate, when eternity is at stake, to endure what the competitor for consulship or praetorship puts up 
with? and shall we be tardy in offering to the offended Lord a self-chastisement in food and raiment, 
which Gentiles lay upon themselves when they have offended no one at all? Such are they of whom 
Scripture makes mention: “Woe to them who bind their own sins as it were with a long rope.” 


CHAPTER XII 


FINAL CONSIDERATIONS TO INDUCE TO EXOMOLOGESIS 


If you shrink back from exomologesis, consider in your heart the hell, which exomologesis will extinguish 
for you; and imagine first the magnitude of the penalty, that you may not hesitate about the adoption of 
the remedy. What do we esteem that treasure-house of eternal fire to be, when small vent-holes of it rouse 
such blasts of flames that neighbouring cities either are already no more, or are in daily expectation of the 
same fate? The haughtiest mountains start asunder in the birth-throes of their inly-gendered fire; and— 
which proves to us the perpetuity of the judgment—though they start asunder, though they be devoured, 
yet come they never to an end. Who will not account these occasional punishments inflicted on the 
mountains as examples of the judgment which menaces the impenitent? Who will not agree that such 
sparks are but some few missiles and sportive darts of some inestimably vast centre of fire? Therefore, 
since you know that after the first bulwarks of the Lord’s baptism there still remains for you, in 
exomologesis a second reserve of aid against hell, why do you desert your own salvation? Why are you 
tardy to approach what you know heals you? Even dumb irrational animals recognise in their time of need 
the medicines which have been divinely assigned them. The stag, transfixed by the arrow, knows that, to 
force out the steel, and its inextricable lingerings, he must heal himself with dittany. The swallow, if she 
blinds her young, knows how to give them eyes again by means of her own swallow-wort. Shall the sinner, 
knowing that exomologesis has been instituted by the Lord for his restoration, pass that by which restored 
the Babylonian king to his realms? Long time had he offered to the Lord his repentance, working out his 
exomologesis by a seven years’ squalor, with his nails wildly growing after the eagle’s fashion, and his 
unkempt hair wearing the shagginess of a lion. Hard handling! Him whom men were shuddering at, God 
was receiving back. But, on the other hand, the Egyptian emperor—who, after pursuing the once afflicted 
people of God, long denied to their Lord, rushed into the battle—did, after so many warning plagues, 
perish in the parted sea, (which was permitted to be passable to “the People” alone,) by the backward roll 
of the waves: for repentance and her handmaid exomologesis he had cast away. 


Why should I add more touching these two planks (as it were) of human salvation, caring more for the 
business of the pen than the duty of my conscience? For, sinner as I am of every dye, and born for nothing 
save repentance, I cannot easily be silent about that concerning which also the very head and fount of the 
human race, and of human offence, Adam, restored by exomologesis to his own paradise, is not silent. 


thing is certainly not allowable in the Easter Festival, namely, that any part of the darkness should 
dominate over the light, since the solemnity of the Lord’s Resurrection is light, and there is no communion 
of light with darkness. And, if the moon has not shone forth till the third watch, there is no doubt that the 
moon has risen on its 21st or 22nd day, in which it is not possible for a true Paschal offering to be made. 
For those who lay down that it is possible for a true Easter to be celebrated at this age of the moon, not 
only are unable to affirm this by authority of divine Scripture, but also incur the guilt of sacrilege and 
contumacy and peril of their souls, while affirming that the true Light, which dominates over all darkness, 
can be offered while there is any domination of darkness. Also in the book of holy dogma we read, Easter, 
that is, the solemnity of the Lord’s Resurrection, cannot be celebrated before the beginning of the vernal 
equinox is past, to wit, that it may not come before the vernal equinox : which rule assuredly Victorius has 
gone beyond in his cycle, and hereby has already introduced error into Gaul, or to speak less boldly, has 
confirmed one of old standing. For indeed how can either of these things stand with reason; either that 
the Lord’s Resurrection should be celebrated before His Passion (the thought of which is absurd), or that 
the seven days sanctioned by the Lord’s command in the Law, during which only it is enjoined that the 
Lord’s Passover could lawfully be eaten (which are to be numbered from the 14th day of the moon to the 
20th), should against law and right be exceeded? For a moon in its 21st or 22nd day is out of the dominion 
of light, as having risen at that time after midnight; and, when darkness overcomes light, it is said to be 
impious to keep the solemnity of light. Why then dost thou, who art so wise, the brilliant lights indeed of 
whose sacred genius are diffused, as in ancient times, through the world,—why dost thou keep a dark 
Easter? I wonder, I confess, that this error of Gaul, ac si Schynteneum , has not long ago been swept away 
by thee; unless I should perchance suppose, what I can hardly believe, that, as it is evident that thou hast 
not corrected it, it has thy approval. 


In another way, however, may thy Expertness be more honourably excused, if, fearing to subject thyself to 
the mark of Hermagoric novelty, thou art content with the authority of thy predecessors, and especially of 
pope Leo. 


Do not, I pray thee, in such a question trust to humility only or to gravity, which are often deceived, Better 
by far is a living dog in this problem than a dead lion (Eccles. ix. 4). For a living saint may correct what 
had not been corrected by another who came before him. For know thou that by our masters and the Irish 
ancients, who were philosophers and most wise computists in constructing calculations, Victorius was not 
received, but held rather worthy of ridicule or of excuse than as carrying authority. Wherefore to me, as a 
timid stranger rather than as a sciolist, afford the support of thy judgment, and disdain not to send us 
speedily the suffrage of thy Placability for assuaging this tempest which surrounds us; since, after so 
many authors whom I have read, I am not satisfied with that one sentence of those bishops who say only, 
We ought not to keep the Passover with the Jews. For this is what the bishop Victor formerly said; but 
none of the Easterns accepted his figment . But this the benumbing (numb?) backbone of Dagon; this the 
dotage of error drinks in . Of what worth, I ask, is this sentence, so frivolous and so rude and resting, as it 
does, on no testimonies of sacred Scripture; We ought not to keep the Passover with the Jews? What has it 
to do with the question? Are the reprobate Jews to be supposed to keep the Passover now, seeing that they 
are without a temple, outside Jerusalem, and Christ, who was formerly prefigured, having been crucified 
by them? Or, can it be rightly supposed that the 14th day of the moon for the Passover was of their own 
appointment, and is it not rather to be acknowledged to be of God’s, who alone knew clearly with what 
mysterious meaning the 14th day of the moon was chosen for the passage [out of Egypt]. Perhaps to wise 
men and the like of thee this may be in some degree clearer than to others. As to those who make this 
objection, although without authority, let them upbraid God for that He did not then beforehand guard 
against the contumacy of the Jews by enjoining on them in the Law nine days of unleavened bread, if He 
would not have us keep the Passover with them, so that the beginning of our solemnity should not exceed 
the end of theirs. For, if Easter is to be celebrated on the 21st or 22nd day, from the 14th to the 22nd nine 
days will be reckoned, that is, seven ordered by God, and two added by men. But, if it is allowed for men 
to add anything of their own accord to divine decree, I ask whether this may not seem opposed to that 
sentence of Deuteronomy, Lo (he saith), the word which I give unto thee, thou shalt not add unto it nor 
take from it (Deut. iv. 2). 


But in writing all this more forwardly than humbly, I know that I have involved myself in an Euripus of 
presumption attended with great difficulty, being perchance unskilled to steer out of it. Nor does it befit 
our place or rank that anything should be suggested in the way of discussion to thy great authority, and 
that my Western letters should ridiculously solicit thee, who sittest legitimately on the seat of the apostle 
and key-bearer Peter, on the subject of Easter. But thou oughtest to consider not so much worthless me in 
this matter as many masters, both departed and now living, who confirm what I have pointed out, and 
suppose thyself to be holding a colloquy with them: for know that I open my thick-lipped month dutifully 
though it may be incoherently and extravagantly. It is for thee, therefore, either to excuse or to condemn 
Victorius, knowing that, if thou approvest him, it will be a question of faith between thee and the aforesaid 
Hieronymus, seeing that he approved Anatolius, who is opposed to Victorius; so that whoso follows the 
one cannot receive the other. Let, then, thy Vigilance take thought that, in approving the faith of one of 
the two authors aforesaid who are mutually opposed to each other, there be no dissonance, when thou 
pronouncest thy opinion, between thee and Hieronymus, lest we should be on all sides in a strait, as to 
whether we should agree with thee or with him. Spare the weak in this matter, lest thou exhibit the 
scandal of diversity. For I frankly acknowledge to thee that any one who goes against the authority of 


Saint Hieronymus will be one to be repudiated as a heretic among the churches of the West: for they 
accommodate their faith in all respects unhesitatingly to him with regard to the Divine Scriptures. But let 
this suffice with respect to Easter. 


But I ask what thy judgment is about those bishops whom thou hast written of as simoniacal, and whom 
the writer Giltas calls pests. Should communion be had with them? For there are known to be many such 
in this province, whereby the matter is made more serious. Or as to others, who having been polluted in 
their diaconate, are afterwards elected to the rank of bishops? For there are some whom we know to have 
conscientious scruples on these grounds; and in conferring with our littleness about them, they wished to 
know for certain whether they may minister without peril after such transgressions; that is, either after 
having bought their rank for money, or after adultery in their diaconate. I mean, however, concealed 
adultery with their dependents , which with our teachers is accounted as no less criminal. 


As to a third head of enquiry, say in reply, I pray thee, if it is not troublesome, what should be done in the 
case of those monks who for a closer sight of God, or inflamed by a longing for a more perfect life, going 
against their vows, leave the places of their first conversion, and, against the will of their abbots, the 
fervour of monks compelling them, either go free or fly to deserts. The author Vennianus enquired about 
these of Giltas, who replied to him most elegantly: yet still to one who is anxious to learn there is ever an 
increase of greater fear. These things, and much more which epistolary brevity does not admit of, might 
well have been enquired about more humbly and more clearly in a personal interview, but that weakness 
of body and the care of my fellow-pilgrims keeps me bound at home, though desirous of going to thee, so 
as to draw from that spiritual vein of a living well and from the living water of knowledge flowing from 
heaven and springing up unto eternal life. And, if my body were to follow my mind, Rome would once 
more be in danger of being itself despised; seeing that—even as we read in the narration of the learned 
Hieronymus how certain persons once came to Rome from the utmost boundaries of the Heuline coast ; 
and then (wonderful to be told) sought something else outside of Rome—so I too, saving reverence for the 
ashes of the saints should seek out longingly, not Rome but thee: for, though I confess myself not to be 
wise, but athirst, I should do this same thing if I had time and opportunity. 


I have read thy book containing the Pastoral Rule, short in style, lengthy in teaching, full of mysteries; and 
acknowledge it to be a work sweeter than honey to one that is in need. Wherefore bestow, I pray thee, on 
me who am athirst for what is thine, the works on Ezekiel, which, as I have heard, thou hast elaborated 
with wonderful genius. I have read the six books of Hieronymus on that prophet; but he has not 
expounded the middle part. But, if thou wilt do me the favour, send for me to the city some of thy 
remaining writings; to wit, the concluding expositions of one book, and (? namely) the Song of Songs from 
that place where it is said, I will go to the mountain of myrrh and the hill of frankincense, to the end, 
treated with short comments, either of others, or thine own: and I beg that thou wouldest expound the 
whole obscurity of Zachariah, and make manifest its hidden meaning, that Western blindness may give 
thee thanks for this. I make unreasonable demands, and ask to have great things told me: who can fail to 
see this? But it is true also that thou hast great things, and knowest well that from a little less, and from 
much more should be put out to use. Let charity induce thee to write in reply; let not the roughness of my 
letter hinder thee from expounding, seeing that it is my mode of expression that has been in fault, and I 
have it in my heart to pay thee due honour. It was for me to provoke, to interrogate, to request: it is for 
thee not to refuse what thou hast received freely, to put thy talent out to use, to give to him that asks the 
bread of doctrine, as Christ enjoins. Peace be to thee and thine; pardon my forwardness, blessed pope, in 
that I have written so boldly; and I pray thee in thy holy prayers to our common Lord to pray for me, a 
most vile sinner. I think it quite superfluous to commend to thee my people, whom the Saviour judges fit 
to be received, as walking in His name; and if, as I have heard from thy holy Candidus , thou shouldest be 
disposed to say in reply that things confirmed by ancient usage cannot be changed, error is manifestly 
ancient; but truth which reproves it is ever more ancient still. 


Book X 


EPISTLE X 


TO ROMANUS, GUARDIAN (DEFENSOREM) 
Gregory to Romanus, our guardian in Sicily. 


It has been reported to us that our most reverend brother the bishop Basilius is occupied in legal suits as 
though he were one of the last of the people, and unprofitably attends the courts. Now, since this thing 
both renders the man himself vile and does away with the reverence due to priests, let thy Experience, 
immediately on receiving this order, so compel him by strict execution of it to return to his duty that, 
through thy insistency, a delay of five days be not under any excuse allowed him; lest, if thou shouldest in 
any way permit him to make such delay, thou with him shouldest come to be gravely culpable before us. 
Given in the month of December, Indiction 3. 


EPISTLE XV 


TO CLEMENTINA, PATRICIAN 
Gregory to Clementina, &c. 


It has reached us by the report of a certain Abbot that your Glory has been told by certain evil-speakers 
that we have a pique against you. If this is so, whosoever have made up this story have been double 
towards you under a shew of sincerity, so as to shew themselves off as faithful, and wickedly cause you to 
doubt us. But I, glorious daughter, knowing thy good qualities of old, and especially the chastity which has 
been thy companion from youth, have ever regarded thee with great respect and affection. But, lest even 
now your Glory should suspect that my heart is changed, I declare that there is not in me a scruple of ill- 
feeling or anger towards you; but be assured that I evince paternal affection for you. One thing, however, 
that has been told me I ought not to pass over in silence, lest there should begin to be a diminution of 
charity, if what needs to be said for amendment were suppressed. 


For indeed it has been reported to me that, when any one has offended you, you retain soreness 
unremittingly. Now, if this is true, since the more I love you the more grieved I am, I beg that you would 
nobly rid yourself of this fault, and not suffer the seed of the enemy to grow to the detriment of your crop 
of well-doing. Let the words of the Lord’s Prayer be brought back to your memory, and let not blame 
prevail with you over pardon. Let the goodness of your Glory get the better of transgressions, and by 
salubriously pardoning make the offender devoted to you more than persistent asperity can make him 
undevoted. Let there be left to him what may make him ashamed, and not kept up what may grieve him. 
For usually discreet remission has more effect for correction than strictness in executing vengeance; so 
much so that sometimes the one makes a man more faithful and subdued, while the other makes him 
obstinate and spiteful. And indeed we do not say this to you in order that you should abate your zeal for 
righteousness, but lest you should be in the least things such as you ought to be in the greatest. For, if 
ever the quality of a transgression requires severity, it should be so dealt with that both vengeance may 
correct the fault and grace not be denied afterwards to those that have been corrected. Seeing, then, that 
we warn you under the dictates of paternal affection for your soul’s good, receive our words with the 
charity wherewith they are spoken, and take them to yourself for the advantage of your Glory, so that your 
good qualities may become clearer before men and very pure before Almighty God. But count on us, 
dearest daughter, confidently in all things, as indeed you may; and, since we always desire to hear of your 
prosperity, refresh us often by your letters. 


EPISTLE XVIII 


TO CLEMENTINA, PATRICIAN 
Gregory to Clementina, &c. 


Know, glorious daughter, that the presbyter Amandus has been elected to the episcopate by the people of 
Surrentum. And, we having written for him to be sent hither, you ought not to be saddened for his 
absence, seeing that one who is with you in heart should not even be believed to be departing from you. 
And, since he who once pleased you is acceptable to those who want a bishop, bless Almighty God for this, 
and with Christian devotion rejoice the more; and gladly do your best to further his coming to us for the 
advantage of others speedily, since it is the part of sincere charity to exult when one who is loved is called 


that he may grow. 


EPISTLE XIx 


TO ANTHEMIUS, SUBDEACON 


Gregory to Anthemius, Subdeacon of Campania. 


After he who had been elected to the episcopate of the city of Surrentum had appeared to us to be unfit, 
they elected Amandus, presbyter of the oratory of Saint Severinus, which is in the Lucullan camp. 
Wherefore we enjoin on thy Experience, laying aside excuses, to take care to send the said presbyter to us 
with all speed, to the end that, if there is nothing to hinder him from coming, the desires of the petitioners 
may with the help of Christ be fulfilled. As to his life and deeds, seeing that they can be better known 
where he has long lived, let it be thy care, together with our brother and fellow-bishop, Fortunatus , to 
make diligent enquiry. And if there is nothing in the way of his promotion to the sacred order, he should be 
sent to us without any delay. But, lest our glorious daughter Clementina should take this amiss, let thy 
Experience go to her, and do this thing with her consent. If, however, she should be disposed to resist, let 
thy Experience still send him hither without delay, since we ought so to pacify the minds of our children as 
still not to obstruct benefit to souls. 


EPISTLE XXIII 


TO ADRIAN, NOTARY OF SICILY 
Gregory to Adrian, &c. 


A thing to us altogether detestable and infamous has come to our ears, and we wonder why, if it is true, 
thou hast not taken notice of it. For Martianus, a monk of the monastery of Saint Vitus, situate on Mount 
AEtna, has come to us, and presented a petition, complaining among other things that the monks of this 
monastery live so perversely and wickedly as to dare to have women living with them, which is a thing 
atrocious to be spoken of. And, seeing that we have written on this matter to our brother and fellow- 
bishop Leo , in order that, having enquired into the truth, he may, if he should find it to be so, be at pains 
to correct it with the strictest severity, it is necessary for thy Experience also to shew thyself in all 
respects solicitous for investigation of the truth, and punishment of so great a wickedness; so that nothing 
may be found to be done remissly or negligently. Further, for the interests in other respects of the same 
monastery, lend thy assistance so far as equity may require, to the end that if, as is said, there has been 
any invasion of it, it may be redressed according to justice, and that for the future nothing prejudicial may 
in any way arise there contrary to the fear of God and the order of law. 


EPISTLE XXIV 


TO FORTUNATUS, BISHOP OF NEAPOLIS (NAPLES) 
Gregory to Fortunatus, &c. 


When your Fraternity pays too little attention to the monasteries that are under you, you both lay yourself 
open to reproof, and make us sorry for your laxity. Now it has come to our ears that one Mauricius, who 
lately became a monk in the monastery of Barbacianus, has fled from the same monastery, taking other 
monks with him. In this case the hastiness of the aforesaid Barbacianus inculpates him exceedingly in our 
sight, in that he rashly tonsured a secular person without even previous probation. Did we not write to 
you that you should prove him first, and then, if he were fit, should make him abbot? Even now, then, look 
well after him whom you chose. For you are delinquent in his delinquency, if he has begun so to demean 
himself as to shew himself unfit to have the government of brethren. 


Further, let your Fraternity more strictly interdict all monasteries from venturing by any means to tonsure 
those whom they may have received for monastic profession before they have completed two years in 
monastic life. But in this space of time let their life and manners be carefully proved, lest any one of them 
should either not be content with what he had desired or not keep firm to what he had chosen. For, it 
being a serious matter that untried men should be associated under obedience to any master, how much 
more serious is it that any who have not been proved should be attached to the service of God? 


Further, if a soldier should wish to become a monk, let no one for any cause whatever presume to receive 
him without our consent, or before it has been reported to us. If this rule is not diligently observed, know 
that all the guilt of those that are under thee redounds on thyself, seeing that thou provest thyself by the 
very facts of the case to be too little anxious about them. 


EPISTLE XXxI1 


TO LIBERTINUS, EX-PRAETOR 


Gregory to Libertinus, &c. 


What straits you are in with regard to the things of this world is not unknown to us. But, since to those 
who are placed in the utmost tribulation the only comfort is the mercy of the Creator, rest your hope on 
Him, and turn to Him with your whole heart, Who both justly allows whom He will to be afflicted and will 
mercifully deliver one who trusts in Him. To Him, then, give thanks, and patiently endure what has been 
brought upon you. For it is the part of a right mind not only to bless God in prosperity, but also in 
adversities to join in praising Him. In these things therefore that you are suffering let no murmur against 
God creep into your heart, since for what purpose our Creator thus works is unknown. For perchance, 
magnificent son, thou didst offend Him in something when in a state of prosperity, from which He would 
purge thee by kindly bitterness. And so neither let temporal affliction break thee down nor losses of thy 
goods distract thee, since if, returning thanks in adversity, thou make God propitious to thee by thy 
patience, both the things that were lost are multiplied, and in addition to this, eternal joys held out to 
thee. I beg thee, however, not to take it amiss that we have written through Romanus the guardian to 
order twenty suits of clothing to be supplied from us to your servants, seeing that things, however small, 
which are offered from the goods of the blessed Apostle Peter are always to be taken for a great blessing, 
since he will have power both to bestow on you greater things, and to hold out to you eternal benefits with 
Almighty God. The month of June, Indiction 3. 


EPISTLE XXXV 
TO EULOGIUS, PATRIARCH OF ALEXANDRIA 


Gregory to Eulogius, &c. 


In the past year I received the letters of your most sweet Holiness; but on account of the extreme severity 
of my sickness have been unable to reply to them until now. For lo, it is now almost full two years that I 
have been confined to my bed, afflicted with such pains of gout that I have hardly been able to rise on 
feast-days for as much as three hours space to solemnize mass. And I am soon compelled by severe pain to 
lie down, that I may be able to bear my torment with intervening groans. This pain of mine is sometimes 
moderate, and sometimes excessive: but neither so moderate as to depart, nor so excessive as to kill me. 
Hence it comes to pass that, being daily in death, I am daily debarred from death. Nor it is surprising that, 
grievous sinner as I am, I am long kept confined in the prison of such corruption. Whence I am compelled 
to exclaim, Bring my soul out of prison, that I may confess thy name (Ps. cxli. 8). But, since I am not yet 
worthy to obtain this by my prayers, I beg that the prayer of your Holiness may afford me the aid of its 
intercession, and deliver me from the weight of sin and corruption into that liberty, which you know well, 
of the glory of the children of God. 


Your to me most sweet and ever to be honoured Blessedness has informed me in your letter that our 
common son Anatolius, deacon of the city of Constantinople, had written to you to say that certain monks 
from the parts about Jerusalem had come to me to make some enquiry concerning the error of the 
Agnoitae , and you say that he begged your Holiness to write to me to express your opinion with respect 
to this enquiry. But neither have monks come to me from the parts about Jerusalem to make any enquiry, 
nor do I think that the said our common son can have told you in his letters what was not the case; but I 
suspect that the interpreter has mistaken the meaning of his letters. For the same deacon, now more than 
two years ago, wrote to me that monks had come from the aforesaid parts to the city of Constantinople 
making such enquiries, and he desired to ask me what I thought. To him, long before I received your 
letters, I made the very same reply against that same heresy as I found afterwards in the epistle of your 
Holiness: and I returned great thanks to Almighty God that concerning all questions the Fathers of the 
Romans and of the Greeks, whose followers we are, have spoken with one spirit. For in many parts I found 
this your epistle to be as though I had been reading the writings of the Latin Fathers against the aforesaid 
heresy. And consider how much I must love and praise the excellence of my most holy brother, in whose 
mouth I recognised the venerable Fathers, whom I love so much. Praise therefore be to Him, to Him be 
glory in the highest, of whose gift the voice of Mark still cries aloud in the See of Peter ; from the effusion 
of whose spirit, when the priest enters into the Holy of Holies for searching into mysteries, spiritual bells 
resound in holy Church, as in the tabernacle, from the words of preaching. Right, then, and highly to be 
praised is your preaching. But we implore the Almighty Lord to keep you long even in this life, that from 
the organ of God, which you are, the voice of truth may in this world sound more widely. And for me, I 
pray you, intercede, that the way of this pilgrimage, which has become too rough for me, may with speed 
be finished, to the end that I, who cannot by my own merits, may by yours be able to attain to the 
promises of the eternal country, and to rejoice with the citizens of heaven. 


EPISTLE XXXVI 
TO MAXIMUS, BISHOP OF SALONA 


Gregory to Maximus, &c. 


When our common son the presbyter Veteranus came to the Roman city, he found me so weak from the 


pains of gout as to be quite unable to answer thy Fraternity’s letters myself. And indeed with regard to the 
nation of the Sclaves , from which you are in great danger, I am exceedingly afflicted and disturbed. I am 
afflicted as suffering already in your suffering: I am disturbed, because they have already begun to enter 
Italy by way of Istria. Further, of Julian the scribo , what shall I say, seeing that I see everywhere how our 
sins find us out, so as to cause us to be disturbed by the nations from without and by judges from within? 
But be not at all saddened by such things, since those who shall live after us will see worse times; so much 
so, that they will regard us as having had happy days in comparison with their own. But, so far as thy 
Fraternity has power, thou oughtest to oppose thyself in behalf of the poor, in behalf of the oppressed. 
And, even if thou shouldest be unable to do any good, the very devotion of thy heart, which Almighty God 
has given, is enough for Him. For it is written, Rescue them that are drawn unto death, and forbear not to 
deliver them that are ready to be slain (Prov. xxiv. 11). But if thou shouldest say, My powers are 
insufficient, He who sees into the heart understands. In all that thou doest, then, desire to have Him Who 
sees into the heart well-pleased with thee. But whatever there is whereby He may be pleased omit not 
thou to do. For human terrors and favours are like smoke, which is snatched by a light breeze and 
vanishes away. Know this most assuredly, that no one can please God and bad men. Let, therefore, thy 
Fraternity esteem thyself to have pleased Almighty God in such degree as thou knowest thyself to have 
displeased froward men. Yet let thy defence of the poor itself be moderate and grave, lest, if anything be 
done too rigidly, men should think you actuated by the pride of youth. But our defence of the poor must 
needs be found of such sort that both the humble may feel protection and oppressors may not easily find 
what out of a malevolent disposition they may blame. Attend, then, to what is said to Ezekiel, Son of man, 
unbelievers and destroyers are with thee, and thou dost dwell among scorpions (Ezek. ii. 6). And the 
blessed Job says, I have been a brother of dragons, and a companion of owls (Job xxx. 29). And Paul says 
to his disciples, In the midst of a crooked and perverse nation, among whom ye shine as lights in the 
world (Philip. ii. 15). We ought, then, to walk all the more cautiously as we know that we are living among 
the enemies of God. Further, with regard to the Photinianists, let thy Fraternity pay the utmost attention; 
and, as thou hast begun, study how to recall them to the bosom of holy Church. But, if any should wish to 
come to me, and to receive an explanation, let them first make oath that they will not permit their 
followers to persist in their error even after an explanation has been received. And then let thy Holiness 
promise them that they will suffer no wrong from me, but that I will give them an explanation. If they 
should acknowledge the truth, let them accept it; if they should not acknowledge it, I will dismiss them 
unharmed. But, if any of them should wish to come to us against you, let thy Fraternity by no means 
detain them; for, when they come, they shall either accept an explanation, or assuredly they will not see 
that land any more. 


EPISTLE XXXVII 


TO INNOCENT, PRAEFECT OF AFRICA 


Gregory to Innocent, &c. 


The lucid eloquence of your Eminence, seasoned with the honey of the heart, has so infused its savour 
into our inmost soul, and ravished us with love of it, that both what you write sounds sweet, and what you 
do has a pleasant savour; nor this without good cause, since one who is accomplished in good studies is 
great in the eye of judgment, and not of partiality. Further, as we understand that you have taken upon 
you the belts of the prefecture, sadness is mingled with our joy. For on the one hand we are rejoiced for 
the promotion of our most sweet son, but are saddened on the other, because we feel in fact from our own 
sorrow how heavy a burden it is in times of confusion to be advanced to high positions. Wherefore all 
pains ought to be taken that troublesome circumstances may become an occasion of reward. For, as you 
know, corn springs from land that is full of thistles, and the rose is produced from thorns. While, then, you 
have a time given you meet for sowing, delay not to sow the seed of good works, that in the day of harvest 
you may carry home the greater armfuls of joy, and from good service in a transitory dignity may come to 
eternal glory. Knowing, then, of the pains you have taken in the preparation of swift-sailing vessels , we 
relieve your anxiety by wished for news, informing you that, by the mercy of God, we have come to terms 
about peace with the king of the Lombards until the month of March in the coming fourth Indiction. 
Whether it will hold or not we know not, since the said king is reported to have died since, though the fact 
so far is held to be uncertain . 


We have done what you wrote to ask us to do about Anamundarus, and would that the result might answer 
to our wish; for, as far as we are concerned, we do not deny the succour of our intercession to the 
afflicted. 


As to your wishing the book on the exposition of holy Job to be sent to you, we altogether rejoice at your 
earnest desire; since we see that your Eminence earnestly desires what may both prevent you from going 
entirely outside yourself, and bring your heart back to itself after being distracted by secular cares. But, if 
you desire to be satiated with delicious food, read the works of the blessed Augustine, your countryman, 
and seek not our chaff in comparison with his fine wheat. 


Furthermore, we have learnt from the testimony of Hilarius our Chartularius what patronage and what 
kindness your Glory has bestowed in the interests of the poor of the blessed Peter, Prince of the apostles, 


who loves you. On this account, returning you abundant thanks, we implore the mercy of Almighty God, 
that He would defend you with the protection of His grace, and permit neither bad men to prevail against 
you without, nor malignant spirits within; but that He would of His mercy so order your doings in His fear 
that, as He has made you glorious among men, He may also make you so after the course of a long life in 
the number of His saints. 


EPISTLE XXxXIX 


TO EULOGIUS, PATRIARCH OF ALEXANDRIA 


Gregory to Eulogius, &c. 


As cold water to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far country (Prov. xxv. 25). But what can be good 
news to me, so far as concerns the behoof of holy Church, but to hear of the health and safety of your to 
me most sweet Holiness, who, from your perception of the light of truth, both illuminate the same Church 
with the word of preaching, and mould it to a better way by the example of your manners? As often, too, 
as I recall in my heart your oneness of mind with me, and feel that I remain fixed in your heart, I give 
thanks to Almighty God that charity cannot be divided by distance of place. For, though in body we are far 
disjoined, yet in soul we are indivisible. 


Our common son Anatolius the deacon has notified to me in his letters that in the royal city nothing 
ecclesiastical has at any time been disturbed from earthly causes. But I believe that he had before 
announced to me how your Blessedness had spoken in the cause of the Church and I rejoice to think that, 
where you chanced to be present, I do not consider that there was any want of me. For I know that you, as 
a minister of the truth, a follower of Peter, and a preacher of Holy Church, would speak what ought to 
have been heard through the mouth of a teacher from the Apostle Peter’s See . 


Moreover, before these days, when Abramius of Alexandria came to me, I had written in reply to your 
Holiness both what I thought of your writings which you issued against the Agnoite heretics , and why I 
had been so late in replying. But the said Abramius, compelled by difficulties of navigation, is reported to 
have delayed long in the city of Naples; and so I write again in the same sense in which I had formerly 
written, since in your teaching against the heretics that are called Agnoitae there was much for us to 
admire; but to displease us there was nothing. And in the same sense I had already written at length to 
our son Anatolius the deacon. Moreover, your doctrine so agreed in all respects with the Latin Fathers 
that I find, not to my surprise, that in diverse languages the Spirit has not been diverse. 


For, as to what you have said about the fig-tree, Augustine speaks aptly in the same sense; for, when the 
evangelist subjoined, For the time of figs was not yet (Mark xi. 13), it is plainly shown that the figs which 
the Lord had sought were fruit in the synagogue, which had the leaves of the Law, but not the fruit of 
works. For the Creator of all things could not be ignorant that the fig-tree had no fruit; which was a thing 
that all might know, since it was not the time of figs. But concerning what is written, That the day and 
hour neither the Son nor the angels know (Mark xiii. 32), your Holiness has quite rightly perceived that 
this is most certainly to be referred, not to the said Son with respect to His being the Head, but with 
respect to His body, which we are. With regard to which matter, the same blessed Augustine in many 
places adopts this sense (Quaest. lib. Ixxxiii. q. 60; lib. 1 de Trinit., c. 12; in psalm vi., init.; in ps. xxxiv. 
serm. 2). He mentions also another thing that may be understood of the same Son, namely that Almighty 
God sometimes speaks in a human manner, even as He says to Abraham, Now I know that thou fearest 
God (Genes. xxii. 12). It was not that God then came to know that He was feared, but that He then made 
Abraham know that he feared God. For, as we speak of a glad day, not meaning that the day itself is glad, 
but that it makes us glad, so also the Almighty Son says that He does not know the day which He causes 
not to be known; not that He Himself does not know it, but that He does not allow it to be known. Whence 
also the Father alone is said to know it, because the Son Who is consubstantial with Him has His 
knowledge of what the angels are ignorant of from His divine nature, whereby He is above the angels. 
Whence also it may be more nicely understood thus; that the Only-begotten, being incarnate and made for 
us a perfect man, knew indeed in the nature of His humanity the day and hour of the judgment, but still it 
was not from the nature of His humanity that He knew it. What then He knew in it He knew not from it, 
because God, made man, knew the day and hour of the judgment through the power of His Deity: as also 
at the marriage, when the Virgin Mother said that wine was wanting, He replied, Woman, what have I to 
do with thee? Mine hour is not yet come (Joh. ii. 4). For it was not that the Lord of the angels was subject 
to the hour, having, among all things which He had created, made hours and times; but, because the 
Virgin Mother, when wine was wanting, wished a miracle to be done by Him, it was at once answered her, 
Woman, what have I to do with thee? As if to say plainly, That I can do a miracle comes to me of my 
Father, not of my Mother. For He who of the nature of His Father did miracles had it of His mother that He 
could die. Whence also, when He was on the cross, in dying He acknowledged His mother, whom He 
commended to the disciple, saying, Behold thy mother (Joh. xix. 27). He says, then, Woman, what have I to 
do with thee? Mine hour is not yet come.—That is, “In the miracle, which I have not of thy nature, I do not 
acknowledge thee. When the hour of death shall come, I shall acknowledge thee as my mother, since I 
have it of thee that I can die.” And thus the knowledge, which He had not of the nature of humanity 
whereby He was with the angels a creature, this He denied that He had with the angels, who are 


creatures. The day, then, and the hour of the judgment He knows as God and man, but for this reason, 
that God is man. It is moreover a thing quite manifest, that whoso is not a Nestorian cannot in any wise be 
an Agnoite. For with what meaning can one that confesses that the very Wisdom of God was incarnate say 
that there is anything that the Wisdom of God is ignorant of? It is written, In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. All things were made by him (Joh. i. 1). If all things, 
then without doubt the day and hour of the judgment. Who then can be so senseless as to presume to say 
that the Word of the Father made what He is ignorant of? It is written also, Jesus knowing that the Father 
had given all things into his hands (Job xxii. 3). If all things, certainly both the day and the hour of the 
judgment. Who, then, is so foolish as to say that the Son received into His hands what He knows not? 


But, with respect to the passage in which He says to the women about Lazarus, Where have ye laid him 
(Joh. xi. 34), I felt exactly as you felt, that, if they say that the Lord did not know where Lazarus had been 
buried, and for that reason enquired, they will undoubtedly be compelled to acknowledge that the Lord 
did not know in what places Adam and Eve had hidden themselves after their sin, when He said in 
Paradise, Adam, where art thou (Gen. iii. 9)? or when He chides Cain saying, Where is Abel thy brother 
(Gen. iv. 9)? But, if He did not know, why did He forthwith add, Thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from 
the ground? However, on this passage Severianus Gabalensis speaks differently, saying that the Lord 
spoke thus to the women as it were in the way of rebuke, in that He enquired where they had laid the 
dead Lazarus; as if with plain reference to the sin of Eve He had said, I placed the man in Paradise, whom 
you have placed in the sepulchre. 


But to these things our said common son Anatolius the deacon has replied by putting another question:— 
What if it should be objected to me that, even as He who is immortal vouchsafed to die that He might 
deliver us from death, and He who is eternal before all time willed to become subject to time, so the 
Wisdom of God vouchsafed to take upon Himself our ignorance that He might deliver us from ignorance? 
But I have not yet given him any reply to this, having been confined until now by grievous sickness. Now, 
however, through your prayers I have already begun to recover; and, if I should so recover as to be able to 
dictate, with the help of the Lord I will reply to him. To you it is not for me to say anything on this subject, 
lest I should seem to teach you what you know, seeing that even medicines lose their power of healing, if 
applied to sound and strong members. 


Furthermore, we apprize you that in this place we suffer from serious difficulty for want of good 
interpreters. For there are none who can express the sense, while all ever try to translate the words 
exactly: and so they confuse the whole sense of what has been said. Whence it comes to pass that we are 
by no means able without severe labour to understand what has been translated. 


I have received the blessing of Saint Mark the Evangelist and of your Blessedness. And I have been 
desirous of sending you some timber; but the ship which came was too small to carry it. And yet even that 
which the Alexandrians saw when they came is of small size. For I had prepared some that is much larger 
for you, which has not yet been conveyed to the Roman city: for I waited for it to be conveyed when the 
Alexandrian ship should arrive; and it has remained in the place where it was felled. 


May Almighty God long guard your life for the edification of Holy Church, and inspire you to pray 
earnestly for me; that, being pressed down by my own sins, I may be lifted up before Almighty God by 
your prayers. 


EPISTLE XLII 


TO EUSEBIUS, ARCHBISHOP OF THESSALONICA 


Gregory to Eusebius, &c. 


If, most dear brother, we consider attentively how great is the excellence of peace, we shall recognize 
with what earnestness it should be cultivated by us. For indeed our Lord and Redeemer vouchsafed to 
leave and give it as a great boon to His disciples, that He might thereby make those who were united to 
Him in firmness of faith His associates in loving participation with Himself. For it is written, Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God (Matth. v. 9). Whosoever, then, desires to be 
the father’s heir, let him, by keeping peace, not refuse to be his child. For he who gives place to discord 
surely makes himself to be without lot in so great a gift. Seeing then that by the mercy of God the purity 
of thy faith has been declared to us, as was meet, with catholic rectitude, we are taken up with great 
surprise that thou shouldest suffer those whom thou knowest to believe well and to think aright to be 
needlessly scandalised by the fault of certain persons, so that the reputation of thy Fraternity is clouded 
by the guilt of others. For how can one avoid suspicion of error who extends sufferance to them that are in 
error? Or what estimate of himself can he expect, if he provides not for purging by open satisfaction what 
fervour of faith requires to be purged? 


For indeed it is said that Luke thy presbyter and Peter refuse to receive the Chalcedonian synod, and that 
on this account the hearts of thy orthodox children are perturbed with no slight offence . And, since their 
zeal is not only to be praised but also to be altogether cherished, we exhort that the care of thy Fraternity 
hesitate not to investigate the matter with all activity and solicitude. And, if those persons should be found 


innocent of that pravity, remove offence from the minds of thy children by giving them satisfaction, and 
among all heresies anathematise especially Severus and Nestorius, so that purification may engender 
charity among those with whom a sinister suspicion concerning those heretics has, out of love of the faith, 
produced dissension; and that one feeling of concord may salubriously knit together those whom a pure 
and single confession of catholic truth unites. Nor let the doubters be thought unworthy of satisfaction, 
since we are instructed by the Divine voice, Despise not one of these who are the least (Matth. xxviii. 18). 
Whoso, then, desires not that he who instructs us should be despised, let him not reject the words of the 
instructor; since he also of whom our Redeemer testified that he was a vessel of election unto Himself 
admonishes us to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace (Ephes. iv.). Hence whosoever refuses 
not to be held by this bond of salvation, let him study the things that make for peace, and afford no place 
for the foe; so that, having been enabled to advance by the fierce dissension of brethren, he may be more 
stoutly trampled on, when unity is established. 


If however, as we do not expect, they should be found to be wounded by the dart of this error, the cure of 
ecclesiastical exhortation must be applied to them, so that they may either remain among the Lord’s 
sheep if healed, or be cut off from the unity of the ecclesiastical body; to the end that from a slight loss 
there may be a great gain, and that the removal of a part may make the whole body free. For it is the care 
also of a provident shepherd not to delay casting out from consort with his sound sheep a sickly one that 
admits not of cure, lest it should contaminate others with the taint of its sickness, knowing that he cannot 
preserve the soundness of the rest but by the ejection of this one. Accordingly I once more warn you in 
brotherly charity to investigate this matter with the utmost vigilance, and to observe what we have 
written with the utmost care, lest by consort with others you should make the right faith which you hold 
doubtful. For he who does not correct things that should be cut off commits them. Wherefore you must 
take thought with great solicitude and with great provision in all ways, that the persons of those men be 
not an offence to others, or common opinion injurious to you; that so a shepherd’s gains may accrue to 
your Fraternity from the sheep committed to you all the more as both sincere love and approved care 
shall have made you solicitous for their custody. 


EPISTLE LXII 
TO THE NEAPOLITANS 


Gregory to the clergy and noble citizens of Naples. 


It is not a new thing, nor is it reprehensible, that in the election of a bishop the votes of the people should 
be divided between two parties: but it is a serious matter when in cases of this kind the election goes not 
by judgment, but by favour only. For before your letter reached us we had learnt from the report of certain 
persons that the deacon John, who has been elected by the other party, has a little daughter. Hence, if 
they had had a mind to attend to reason, neither would others have elected him nor would he have 
consented. For what presumption must his be who dares to approach the episcopate while convicted by 
the evidence of the little girl, of not having had long control over his own body! Moreover, Peter the 
deacon, who you say has been elected by you, is, according to what is said, quite without astuteness. And 
you know that at the present time the person to be constituted in the highest place of government, should 
be one who knows how to be careful, not only for the salvation of souls, but also with regard to the 
external advantage and safeguard of his subjects. But know ye further that it has come to our ears 
concerning him, that he has given money on usury; which thing you ought to enquire into thoroughly, and, 
if it is so, elect another, and without delay hold yourselves aloof from a person of this kind. For we will on 
no account lay hands on lovers of usury. If, however, after accurate enquiry made, this should prove to be 
false (since his person is unknown to us, and we know not whether what has been reported to us of his 
simplicity be true), he must needs come to us with your decree in his favour, that, having made careful 
enquiry into his life and manners, we may at the same time become acquainted with his intelligence; and 
thus, in case of his satisfying this enquiry, we may in him, with the Lord’s help, fulfil your desires. Further, 
let it be your care to look out also for another person who may be suitable, so that, if this one should by 
any chance appear unfit for appointment to this order, there may be some one else to whom you may 
transfer your choice. For it will be a serious disgrace to your clergy, in case of this man by any chance not 
being approved, if they should say that they have no one else fit to be elected. 


EPISTLE LXIII 


TO DOMINICUS, BISHOP OF CARTHAGE 
Gregory to Dominicus, &c. 


We have already learnt what great pestilence has invaded the African parts; and, inasmuch as neither is 
Italy free from such affliction, doubled are the groans of our sorrows. But amid these evils and other 
innumerable calamities our heart, dearest brother, would fail from desperate distress, had not the Lord’s 
voice fortified our weakness beforehand. For long ago to the faithful the trumpet of the Gospel lesson 
sounded, warning them that at the approach of the end of the world wars and many other things, which, 
as you know, are now feared, would come to pass (Matth. xxiv; Luke xxi.). We ought not, then, to be too 


much afflicted in suffering things that we knew of beforehand, as though they had been unknown. 
Frequently also, in our consideration of another’s death, the kind of death may be an alleviation. For what 
manglings, what cruelties have we seen, where death was the only remedy, and life was a torment! Did 
not David, when a choice of deaths was offered him, refuse famine or the sword, and choose that his 
people should fall under the hand of God? Gather ye from this how great favour is granted to such as 
perish under Divine smiting, since they die by the call that was offered to the holy prophet for a boon. 
Wherefore let us return thanks to our Creator in all adversities, and, trusting in His mercy, bear all things 
patiently, since we suffer much less than we deserve. Since, however, we are so scourged temporally that 
we may not be left without the consolation of life eternal, it is needful (since we are not ignorant, through 
the announcements of these signs, that the Judge Who is to come is at hand) that we should so much the 
more, by zeal for good works and the wailing of penitence, make secure our accounts which we shall have 
to submit to His scrutiny; so that such great smitings may be to us, by the favour of His grace, not the 
beginning of damnation, but a purgation for our good. 


Since, however, the nature of our infirmity is such that we cannot but grieve for those who pass away, let 
the teaching of your Fraternity be a consolation to the afflicted. Instil into them that the good things 
which are promised will remain with them; so that, strengthened by a most sure hope, they may learn not 
to grieve for the loss of temporal things in comparison with the gift to come. Let your tongue, as indeed 
we believe it does, restrain them more and more from the perpetration of evil deeds; let it announce the 
rewards of the good, the punishments of the bad, so that those who have little love for good things may at 
least be greatly afraid of bad things, and keep themselves from the things which must be punished. For to 
commit things worthy of scourges when placed in the midst of scourges is to be peculiarly proud against 
the smiter, and provokes the incensed one to fiercer anger. And it is a prime kind of madness for any one 
to be unwilling to desist justly from his own evil, and to wish God to cease unjustly from His vengeance. 
But, since in all this there is need of Divine help, let us, beloved brother, with united prayers implore the 
clemency of Almighty God, that He would both grant unto us thus to acquit ourselves worthily, and 
mercifully stir the hearts of the people to perform such things; to the end that, while we order our actions 
wholesomely in His fear, we may be counted worthy both to be delivered from impending evils, and, by the 
leading of His grace, without which we can do nothing, to come to supernal joys. 


The month of August, Indiction 3. 


II 


On Baptism 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. THELWALL. 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION. ORIGIN OF THE TREATISE 


Happy is our sacrament of water, in that, by washing away the sins of our early blindness, we are set free 
and admitted into eternal life! A treatise on this matter will not be superfluous; instructing not only such 
as are just becoming formed (in the faith), but them who, content with having simply believed, without full 
examination of the grounds of the traditions, carry (in mind), through ignorance, an untried though 
probable faith. The consequence is, that a viper of the Cainite heresy, lately conversant in this quarter, has 
carried away a great number with her most venomous doctrine, making it her first aim to destroy baptism. 
Which is quite in accordance with nature; for vipers and asps and basilisks themselves generally do affect 
arid and waterless places. But we, little fishes, after the example of our IChThUS Jesus Christ, are born in 
water, nor have we safety in any other way than by permanently abiding in water; so that most monstrous 
creature, who had no right to teach even sound doctrine, knew full well how to kill the little fishes, by 
taking them away from the water! 


CHAPTER II 


THE VERY SIMPLICITY OF GOD’S MEANS OF WORKING, A STUMBLING-BLOCK TO THE CARNAL MIND 


Well, but how great is the force of perversity for so shaking the faith or entirely preventing its reception, 
that it impugns it on the very principles of which the faith consists! There is absolutely nothing which 
makes men’s minds more obdurate than the simplicity of the divine works which are visible in the act, 
when compared with the grandeur which is promised thereto in the effect; so that from the very fact, that 
with so great simplicity, without pomp, without any considerable novelty of preparation, finally, without 
expense, a man is dipped in water, and amid the utterance of some few words, is sprinkled, and then rises 
again, not much (or not at all) the cleaner, the consequent attainment of eternity is esteemed the more 
incredible. I am a deceiver if, on the contrary, it is not from their circumstance, and preparation, and 
expense, that idols’ solemnities or mysteries get their credit and authority built up. Oh, miserable 
incredulity, which quite deniest to God His own properties, simplicity and power! What then? Is it not 
wonderful, too, that death should be washed away by bathing? But it is the more to be believed if the 
wonderfulness be the reason why it is not believed. For what does it behove divine works to be in their 
quality, except that they be above all wonder? We also ourselves wonder, but it is because we believe. 
Incredulity, on the other hand, wonders, but does not believe: for the simple acts it wonders at, as if they 
were vain; the grand results, as if they were impossible. And grant that it be just as you think sufficient to 
meet each point is the divine declaration which has forerun: “The foolish things of the world hath God 
elected to confound its wisdom;” and, “The things very difficult with men are easy with God.” For if God is 
wise and powerful (which even they who pass Him by do not deny), it is with good reason that He lays the 
material causes of His own operation in the contraries of wisdom and of power, that is, in foolishness and 
impossibility; since every virtue receives its cause from those things by which it is called forth. 


CHAPTER III 


WATER CHOSEN AS A VEHICLE OF DIVINE OPERATION AND WHEREFORE. ITS PROMINENCE FIRST OF ALL IN 
CREATION 


Mindful of this declaration as of a conclusive prescript, we nevertheless proceed to treat the question, 
“How foolish and impossible it is to be formed anew by water. In what respect, pray, has this material 
substance merited an office of so high dignity?” The authority, I suppose, of the liquid element has to be 
examined. This however, is found in abundance, and that from the very beginning. For water is one of 
those things which, before all the furnishing of the world, were quiescent with God in a yet unshapen 
state. “In the first beginning,” saith Scripture, “God made the heaven and the earth. But the earth was 
invisible, and unorganized, and darkness was over the abyss; and the Spirit of the Lord was hovering over 
the waters.” The first thing, O man, which you have to venerate, is the age of the waters in that their 
substance is ancient; the second, their dignity, in that they were the seat of the Divine Spirit, more 
pleasing to Him, no doubt, than all the other then existing elements. For the darkness was total thus far, 


Book XI 


EPISTLE I 


TO JOHN, ABBOT 
Gregory to John, Abbot of Mount Sina . 


The Epistle of thy Humility testifies to the holiness of thy life; whence we give great thanks to Almighty 
God, for that we know that there are still some to pray for our sins. For we, under the colour of 
ecclesiastical government, are tossed in the billows of this world, which frequently overwhelm us. But by 
the protecting hand of heavenly grace we are raised up again from the deep. Do you, then, who lead a 
tranquil life in the so great serenity of your rest, and stand as it were safe on the shore, extend the hand 
of your prayer to us who are on our voyage, or rather who are suffering shipwreck, and with all the 
supplications in your power help us as we strive to reach the land of the living, so that not only for your 
own life, but also for our rescue, you may have reward for ever. May the Holy Trinity protect thy Love with 
the right hand of Its protection, and grant unto thee in Its sight, by praying, by admonishing, by shewing 
example of good work, to feed the flock committed to thee, that so thou mayest be able to reach the 
pastures of eternal life with the flock itself which thou feedest. For it is written, My sheep shall come and 
shall find pastures (John x. 27). And these pastures in truth we find, when, freed from the winter of this 
life, we are satisfied with the greenness of eternal life, as of a new Spring. 


We have learnt from the report of our son Simplicius that there is a want of beds and bedding in the 
Gerontocomium , which has been constructed by one Isaurus there. Wherefore we have sent 15 cloaks, 30 
rachanae , and 15 beds. We have also given money for the purchase of mattresses and for their transport, 
which we beg thy Love not to disdain, but to supply them to the place for which they have been sent. 
Given on the day of the Kalends of September, Indiction 4. 


EPISTLE XII 
TO CONON, ABBOT OF LIRINUS (LERINS) 


Gregory to Conon, Abbot of the Monastery of Lirinus . 


The carefulness of persons in authority is the safeguard of subjects, since one who watches over what is 
entrusted to him avoids the snares of the enemy. But how skilful thou art in ruling the brethren, and how 
earnestly watchful in keeping guard over them, we have learnt from the report of our most reverend 
brother and fellow-bishop Mennas . And as our hearing of the unwary remissness of thy predecessor often 
saddened us, so the carefulness of thy foresight gladdens us, since there is no doubt that the safeguard of 
thy earnestness is of profit for reward to thee, and for example to do good to others. 


But, since the more our adversary knows himself to be guarded against on all sides, the more he seeks to 
break in by hidden ways, and strives with cunning art to overthrow his opponent, let the watchfulness of 
thy Love ever kindle itself to more ardent care; and so, with God’s help, fortify all beforehand, that the 
ravening wolf, running about hither and thither, may have no place for entering among the Lord’s sheep. 
Be it then thine earnest endeavour, the grace of our Redeemer aiding thee, to prohibit and in all ways 
guard those who are committed to thee from gluttony, from pride, from avarice, from idle speaking, and 
from all uncleanness; that by so much the greater reward may accrue to thee from the government 
committed to thee as thy subjects, through thy vigilance, shall be conquerors against the iniquities of the 
adversary. 


Wherefore let the good feel thee sweet, the bad a corrector. And even in correction know thou that this 
order should be observed, that thou shouldest love persons and visit faults; lest, if thou shouldest 
perchance be disposed to act otherwise, correction should pass into cruelty, and thou shouldest destroy 
those whom thou desirest to amend. For thou oughtest so to cut away a sore as not to run the risk of 
ulcerating what is sound; lest, if thou press in the steel more than the case requires, thou injure him 
whom thou art in haste to benefit. For let thy very sweetness be wary, not remiss; and let thy correction 
be loving, not severe. But let the one be so seasoned by the other that both the good may have, in loving, 
something to beware of, and the bad, in fearing, something to love. 


Attend carefully to these things, most beloved son; earnestly observe them; that, when through such 
management thou shalt have given back safe to God those whom thou hast received from Him, thou 
mayest be counted worthy in the day of eternal retribution to hear Him say, Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant: because thou hast been faithful in a few things, I will set thee over many things: enter 


into the joy of thy Lord (Luke xix. 17). Further, we desire that our son Columbus the presbyter, who is 
commended to thy Charity by his own merits, may advance in thy love from our commendation also. 


EPISTLE XIII 


TO SERENUS, BISHOP OF MASSILIA (MARSEILLES) 


Gregory to Serenus, &c. 


The beginning of thy letter so showed thee to have in thee the good will that befits a priest as to cause us 
increased joy in thy Fraternity. But its conclusion was so at variance with its commencement that such an 
epistle might be attributed, not to one, but to different, minds. Nay, from thy very doubts about the epistle 
which we sent to thee it appears how inconsiderate thou art. For, hadst thou paid diligent attention to the 
admonition which in brotherly love we gave thee, not only wouldest thou not have doubted, but have 
perceived what in priestly seriousness it was thy duty to do. For Cyriacus formerly abbot, who was the 
bearer of our letter, was not a man of such training and erudition as to dare, as thou supposest, to make 
up another, nor for thee to entertain this suspicion of falseness against his character. But, while putting 
aside consideration of our wholesome admonitions, thou hast come to be culpable, not only in thy deeds, 
but in thy questionings also. For indeed it had been reported to us that, inflamed with inconsiderate zeal, 
thou hadst broken images of saints, as though under the plea that they ought not to be adored . And 
indeed in that thou forbadest them to be adored, we altogether praise thee; but we blame thee for having 
broken them. Say, brother, what priest has ever been heard of as doing what thou hast done? If nothing 
else, should not even this thought have restrained thee, so as not to despise other brethren, supposing 
thyself only to be holy and wise? For to adore a picture is one thing, but to learn through the story of a 
picture what is to be adored is another. For what writing presents to readers, this a picture presents to 
the unlearned who behold, since in it even the ignorant see what they ought to follow; in it the illiterate 
read. Hence, and chiefly to the nations , a picture is instead of reading. And this ought to have been 
attended to especially by thee who livest among the nations, lest, while inflamed inconsiderately by a 
right zeal, thou shouldest breed offence to savage minds. And, seeing that antiquity has not without 
reason admitted the histories of saints to be painted in venerable places, if thou hadst seasoned zeal with 
discretion, thou mightest undoubtedly have obtained what thou wert aiming at, and not scattered the 
collected flock, but rather gathered together a scattered one; that so the deserved renown of a shepherd 
might have distinguished thee, instead of the blame of being a scatterer lying upon thee. But from having 
acted inconsiderately on the impulse of thy feelings thou art said to have so offended thy children that the 
greatest part of them have suspended themselves from thy communion. When, then, wilt thou bring 
wandering sheep to the Lord’s fold, not being able to retain those thou hast? Henceforth we exhort thee 
that thou study even now to be careful, and restrain thyself from this presumption, and make haste, with 
fatherly sweetness, with all endeavour, with all earnestness, to recall to thyself the minds of those whom 
thou findest to be disjoined from thee. 


For the dispersed children of the Church must be called together, and it must be shewn then by 
testimonies of sacred Scripture that it is not lawful for anything made with hands to be adored, since it is 
written, Thou shalt adore the Lord thy God, and him only shalt serve (Luke iv. 8). And then, with regard to 
the pictorial representations which had been made for the edification of an unlearned people in order 
that, though ignorant of letters, they might by turning their eyes to the story itself learn what had been 
done, it must be added that, because thou hadst seen these come to be adored, thou hadst been so moved 
as to order them to be broken. And it must be said to them, If for this instruction for which images were 
anciently made you wish to have them in the church, I permit them by all means both to be made and to 
be had. And explain to them that it was not the sight itself of the story which the picture was hanging to 
attest that displeased thee, but the adoration which had been improperly paid to the pictures. And with 
such words appease thou their minds; recall them to agreement with thee. And if any one should wish to 
make images, by no means prohibit him, but by all means forbid the adoration of images. But let thy 
Fraternity carefully admonish them that from the sight of the event portrayed they should catch the 
ardour of compunction, and bow themselves down in adoration of the One Almighty Holy Trinity. 


Now we Say all this in our love of Holy Church, and of thy Fraternity. Be not then shaken, in consequence 
of my rebuke, in the zeal of uprightness, but rather be helped in the earnestness of thy pious 
administration. 


Furthermore, it has come to our ears that thy Love gladly receives bad men into its society; so much so as 
to have as a familiar friend a certain presbyter who, after having fallen, is said to live still in the pollution 
of his iniquity . This indeed we do not entirely believe, since he that receives such a one does not correct 
wickedness, but rather appears to give licence to others to perpetrate the like things. But, lest haply by 
any subornation or dissimulation he should prevail on thee to receive him and keep him still in favour, it 
becomes thee not only to drive him further from thee, but also in all ways to cut away his excesses with 
priestly zeal. But as to others who are reported to be bad, study to restrain them from their badness by 
fatherly exhortation, and to recall them to the way of rectitude. But, if (which God forbid) you seem not to 
profit them at all by salutary admonition, these also thou wilt take care to cast off far from thee, lest, from 
their being received, their evil doings should seem not at all to displease thee, and lest not only they 


themselves should remain unamended, but others also should be corrupted in consequence of thy 
reception of them. And consider how execrable it is before men, and how perilous before the eyes of God, 
if vices should seem to be nurtured through him whose duty it is to punish crimes. Attend therefore to 
these things diligently, most beloved brother; and study so to act as both wholesomely to correct the bad 
and to avoid breeding offence in the minds of thy children by associating with evil men. 


EPISTLE XXV 


TO JANUARIUS, BISHOP OF CARALIS (CAGLIARI ) 


Gregory to Januarius, &c. 


Know ye that your Fraternity’s solicitude has pleased us, in that you have evinced, as was right, pastoral 
vigilance for the guardianship of souls. For indeed it has been reported to us that you have forbidden a 
monastery to be founded in the house of the late Epiphanius, a reader of your Church, in accordance with 
his will, for this reason; lest, seeing that this house was adjacent to a monastery of hand-maidens of God , 
deception of souls should thence ensue. And we praised you greatly for guarding, as became you, by 
suitable foresight against the snares of the ancient foe. But, since we have been informed that the 
religious lady Pompeiana is desirous of taking away the handmaidens of God from this same monastery, 
and restoring them to their own monasteries whence they had been taken, and establishing there a 
congregation of monks, it is necessary that if this be accomplished, the disposition of the deceased should 
in all respects be adhered to. But, if this should not be done, that the will of the testator may not seem to 
be entirely frustrated, we will that—inasmuch as the monastery of the late abbot Urban, situated outside 
the city of Caralis, is said to be left so destitute that not even one monk remains there—we will, I say, that 
John, whom the said Epiphanius appointed to be abbot in the monastery which, as has been said, he had 
determined should be founded in his house, be ordained abbot (i.e. of the late Urban’s monastery), 
provided only that there be no impediment against him. 


And let the relics which were to have been deposited in the house of the aforesaid Epiphanius be 
deposited there, and let whatever the same Epiphanius had contributed for the intended monastery in his 
own house be in all ways applied to the other; that so, even though for safeguard, as above written, his 
will is not carried out with regard to the place, the benefit intended may nevertheless be preserved 
inviolate. And indeed let your Fraternity, together with the guardian (defensore) Vitalis, arrange all this, 
and endeavour to order it so advantageously that you may have your reward, as for your praiseworthy 
prohibition, so also for your good settlement of the case. Lastly, though it may be superfluous to commend 
this monastery to your Fraternity, yet we abundantly exhort you that, as becomes you, with due regard to 
justice, you hold it as commended to you . 


EPISTLE XXVIII 


TO AUGUSTINE, BISHOP OF THE ANGLI 


Gregory to Augustine, &c. 


Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of good will (Luke ii. 14); because a grain of 
wheat, falling into the earth, has died, that it might not reign in heaven alone; even He by whose death we 
live, by whose weakness we are made strong, by whose suffering we are rescued from suffering, through 
whose love we seek in Britain for brethren whom we knew not, by whose gift we find those whom without 
knowing them we sought. But who can describe what great joy sprung up here in the hearts of all the 
faithful, for that the nation of the Angli through the operation of the grace of Almighty God and the labour 
of thy Fraternity has cast away the darkness of error, and been suffused with the light of holy faith; that 
with most sound mind it now tramples on the idols which it formerly crouched before in insane fear; that 
it falls down with pure heart before Almighty God; that it is restrained by the rules of holy preaching from 
the lapses of wrong doing; that it bows down in heart to divine precepts, that in understanding it may be 
exalted; that it humbles itself even to the earth in prayer, lest in mind and soul it should lie upon the 
earth. Whose is this work but His who says, My Father worketh hitherto, and I work (John v. 17)? who, to 
shew that He converts the world, not by men’s wisdom, but by His own power, chose unlettered men as 
His preachers whom He sent into the world? And He does the same even now, having deigned to work 
mighty works in the nation of the Angli through weak men. But in this heavenly gift, dearest brother, there 
is ground, along with great joy, for most serious fear. For I know that Almighty God has displayed great 
miracles through thy Love in the nation which He has willed to be chosen. Wherefore thou must needs 
rejoice with fear for this same heavenly gift, and tremble in rejoicing:—rejoice, that is, because the souls 
of the Angli are drawn by outward miracles to inward grace; but tremble, lest among the signs that are 
done the infirm mind lift itself up to presumption about itself, and from being exalted in honour outwardly, 
fall inwardly through vain glory. For we ought to remember how, when the disciples returned with joy 
from preaching, and said to their heavenly Master, Lord, in thy name even the devils are subject unto us 
(Luke x. 17), they straightway heard, In this rejoice not; but rather rejoice because your names are 
written in heaven (Ib. v. 20). For they had set their minds on private and temporal gladness, when they 
rejoiced in the miracles. But they are recalled from private to common, from temporal to eternal gladness, 


when it is said to them, In this rejoice ye, because your names are written in heaven. For not all the elect 
work miracles; and yet the names of all of them are kept enrolled in heaven. For to the disciples of the 
Truth there should not be joy, save for that good which they have in common with all, and in which they 
have no end to their gladness. 


It remains, therefore, dearest brother, that in the midst of the things which through the operation of God 
thou doest outwardly, thou shouldest ever nicely judge thyself within, and nicely understand both what 
thou art thyself and how great is the grace in the midst of that same nation for the conversion of which 
thou hast received even the gift of doing signs. And if at any time thou shouldest remember having 
offended against our Creator, whether in tongue or in deed, ever recall these things to thy memory, that 
memory of guilt may keep down the rising glory of the heart. And whatsoever thou mayest receive, or hast 
received, in the way of doing signs, regard these powers as not granted to thyself, but to those for whose 
salvation they have been conferred upon thee. Further, there occurs to my mind, while I think on these 
things, what took place with one servant of God, even one eminently chosen. Certainly Moses, when he 
led God’s people out of Egypt, as thy Fraternity knows, wrought wonderful miracles. Fasting forty days 
and nights in Mount Sina, he received the tables of the law; among lightnings and thunders, while all the 
people trembled, he was attached to the service of Almighty God, being alone with Him even in familiar 
colloquy (Exod. xxx., xxxi.); he opened a way through the Red Sea; he had a pillar of a cloud to lead him 
on his journey; to the people when an hungered he gave manna from heaven; flesh to those who longed 
for it he supplied in the wilderness by a miracle, even unto overmuch satiety (Exod. xiii., xiv., xvi.). But, 
when in a time of drought they had come to the rock, he was distrustful, and doubted being able to draw 
water from the same, which still at the Lord’s command he opened without fail in copious streams. But 
how many and great miracles after these he did during eight and thirty years in the desert who can count 
or search out (Exod. xvii.; Num. xx.)? As often as a doubtful matter had troubled his mind, he resorted to 
the tabernacle, and enquired of the Lord in secret, and was forthwith taught concerning it, God speaking 
to him (Exod. xxxiii. seq.). When the Lord was wrath with the people, he appeased Him by the intervention 
of his prayer; those who rose in pride and dissented in discord he engulphed in the jaws of the gaping 
earth; he bore down his enemies with victories, and shewed signs to his own people. But, when the land of 
promise had at length been reached, he was called into the mountain, and heard of the fault which he had 
committed eight and thirty years before, as I have said, in that he had doubted about drawing water from 
the rock. And for this reason he was told that he might not enter the land of promise (Num. xxvii.). Herein 
it is for us to consider how formidable is the judgment of Almighty God, who did so many signs through 
that servant of His whose fault He still bare in remembrance for so long a time. 


Wherefore, dearest brother, if we find that even he whom we know to have been especially chosen by 
Almighty God died for a fault after so many signs, with what fear ought we to tremble, who do not yet 
know whether we are chosen? 


But what should I say of the miracles of the reprobate, when thy Fraternity well knows what the Truth 
says in the Gospel; Many shall come in that day saying to me, Lord in thy name we have prophesied, and 
in thy name have cast out devils, and in thy name have done many wonderful works. But I will say unto 
them, I know not who ye are: depart from me all ye workers of iniquity (Matth. vii. 22; Luke xiii. 27)? The 
mind, then, should be much kept down in the midst of signs and miracles, lest haply one seek therein 
one’s own glory, and exult in private joy for one’s own exaltation. For through signs gains of souls should 
be sought, and His glory by whose power these very signs are done. But there is one sign that the Lord 
has given us for which we may exceedingly rejoice, and acknowledge the glory of election in ourselves, 
seeing that He says, In this shall it be known that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another (John 
xiii. 35). Which sign the prophet demanded, when he said, Make with me, Lord, a sign for good, that they 
which hate me may see it, and be confounded (Ps. lxxxv. 17). 


These things I say, because I desire to abase the mind of my hearer in humility. But let thy very humility 
have its confidence. For I, a sinner, maintain a most certain hope that through the grace of our Almighty 
Creator and Redeemer, our God and Lord Jesus Christ, thy sins are already remitted, and thou art chosen 
for this purpose, that those of others may be remitted through thee. Nor will you have sorrow for any guilt 
in the future, while you strive to cause joy in heaven for the conversion of many. Truly the same our Maker 
and Redeemer, speaking of the repentance of men, says, Verily I say unto you there will be joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons, which need no repentance 
(Luke xv. 7). And if for one penitent there is great joy in heaven, of what kind may we believe the joy to be 
for so large a people, converted from its error, which, coming to faith, has condemned by penitence the 
evil things it did. In this joy, then, of heaven and the angels let us repeat the very words of the angels with 
which we began: let us say therefore, let us all say, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men 
of good will. 


EPISTLE XXIx 


TO BERTHA, QUEEN OF THE ANGLI 


Gregory to Bertha, &c. 


They who desire, after earthly dominion, to obtain the glory of a heavenly kingdom ought to labour 
earnestly to bring in gain to their Creator, that they may be able to rise by the steps of their operation to 
the things they long for; as we are glad to know you do. For indeed our most beloved son Laurentius the 
presbyter, and Peter the monk, have brought us word on their return to us how your Glory has exhibited 
itself towards our most reverend brother and fellow-bishop Augustine, and how great succour and what 
charity you have bestowed upon him. And we bless Almighty God, who has been mercifully pleased to 
reserve the conversion of the nation of the Angli for your reward. For, as through Helena of illustrious 
memory, the mother of the most pious Emperor Constantine, He kindled the hearts of the Romans into 
Christian faith, so we trust that He works in the nation of the Angli through the zeal of your Glory. And 
indeed you ought before now, as being truly a Christian, to have inclined the heart of our glorious son, 
your husband, by the good influence of your prudence, to follow, for the weal of his kingdom and of his 
own soul, the faith which you profess, to the end that for him, and for the conversion of the whole nation 
through him, fit retribution might accrue to you in the joys of heaven. For seeing, as we have said, that 
your Glory is both fortified by a right faith and instructed in letters, this should have been to you neither 
slow of accomplishment nor difficult. And since, by the will of God, now is a suitable time, so proceed, 
with the co-operation of divine grace, as to be able to make reparation with increase for what has been 
neglected. Wherefore strengthen by continual hortation the mind of your glorious husband in love of the 
Christian faith; let your solicitude infuse into him increase of love for God, and so kindle his heart even for 
the fullest conversion of the nation subject to him that both he may offer, out of the zeal of your devotion, 
a great sacrifice to the Almighty Lord, and that the things related of you may both grow and be in all ways 
proved to be true: for your good deeds are known not only among the Romans, who have prayed earnestly 
for your life, but also through divers places, and have come even to the ears of the most serene prince at 
Constantinople. Hence, as great joy has been caused us by the consolations of your Christianity, so also 
may there be joy in heaven for your perfected work. So acquit yourselves devotedly and with all your 
might in aid of our above-named most reverend brother and fellow-bishop, and of the servants of God 
whom we have sent to you, in the conversion of your nation that you may both reign happily here with our 
glorious son your husband, and after long courses of years may also attain the joys of the future life, 
which know no end. Now we pray Almighty God that He would both kindle the heart of your Glory with 
the fire of His grace to perform what we have spoken of, and grant you the fruit of an eternal reward for 
work well-pleasing to Him. 


EPISTLE XXX 
TO VENANTIUS, EX-MONK, PATRICIAN OF SYRACUSE 


Gregory to Venantius, &c. 


In addressing to you the greeting which is due I was intending to speak of what I suffer. But I think I need 
not relate to you what you know. For I am tormented by pains of gout, which, afflicting not dissimilarly 
both me and you, while they increase upon us exceedingly, have caused our life to decrease. In the midst 
of them what else should we do but recall our faults to mind, and give thanks to Almighty God? For we 
who have sinned in many things from the pampering of the flesh are purged by the affliction of the flesh. 
We are to know also that present pain, if it converts the mind of the afflicted one, is the end of preceding 
guilt; but, if it does not convert to the fear of the Lord, is the beginning of pain to follow. We must 
therefore take care, and in entire conversion of heart watch to the utmost of our power with tears, lest we 
pass from torment to torments. We are also to consider by how great a dispensation of loving kindness our 
Maker deals with us, in that He continually smites us, who are worthy of death, and still slays us not. For 
He threatens what He will do, and yet does it not, that pains sent in advance may alarm us, and, when we 
are converted to the fear of the strict Judge, may shield us from His animadversion when life is over. For 
who may tell, who may count, how many, sunk in their lechery, running headlong also in blasphemies and 
pride, continuing in robberies and iniquities even to the day of their death, have so lived in this world as 
never to suffer even a headache, but by a sudden stroke have been delivered to the fires of hell? We, then, 
have a token that we are not forsaken, in that we are continually scourged, according to the testimony of 
Scripture, which says, Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth 
(Heb. xii. 6). Wherefore under the very stripes of God let us recall to mind both His gifts and the losses of 
our guilt. Let us consider what good things He has showered upon our ill-doing, and what ill things we 
have committed under His goodness. Let us fulfil what the Lord says through the prophet, Put me in 
remembrance, that we may plead together (Isai. xliii. 26). Let us plead now in our thought with God, that 
we be not hereafter strictly judged by God. For what says Paul? If we would judge ourselves, we should 
not be judged of the Lord (1 Cor. xi. 31). Whosoever, then, would make haste to escape the strictness of 
the sentence of the judgment to come, let him, through the bitterness of penitence, cut off for himself all 
the sweetness of the present life. Moreover, whatever gifts of this kind there are, whose gifts are they but 
our Maker’s? But that should not be accounted a gift of God fully to us which separates us through delight 
in itself from the love of God; lest we should prefer the things given to the Giver, and while receiving good 
things, though ourselves evil, we should be disjoined from His fear by that whereby we ought to have 
grown in His fear. Now may the Creator of all things, that is Almighty God, pour into your heart by the 
inspiration of His Spirit what we speak to you of by letter, and cleanse you from all defilements of sin, and 
grant you the joy of His comfort here, and hereafter eternal rewards with Himself. I beg that my most 
sweet daughters, the lady Barbara and the lady Antonina, be greeted in my name. 


EPISTLE XXXII 


TO MARINIANUS, BISHOP OF RAVENNA 
Gregory to Marinianus, &c. 


When the bearer of these presents, Candidus the abbot, came hither to ask for relics (which have also 
been granted), as much as I rejoiced in thy Fraternity’s nursing aid, thy Fraternity’s care for me being 
therein apparent, so much was I distressed that I could not enjoy his presence as I wished to do, seeing 
that he found me sick, and, when he departed, left me still in a state of weakness. For it is now a long time 
since I have been able to rise from bed. For at one time the pain of gout torments me, at another a fire, I 
know not of what kind, spreads itself with pain through my whole body; and it is generally the case that at 
one and the same time burning pain racks me, and body and mind fail me. Further, what other great 
distresses of sickness beside what I have mentioned I am affected by, I am unable to recount. This 
however I may briefly say, that the infection of a noxious humour so drinks me up that it is pain to me to 
live, and I anxiously look for death, which alone I can hope for to relieve my groans. Accordingly, most 
holy brother, implore for me the compassion of divine loving-kindness, that it would mercifully mitigate 
towards me the scourges of its smiting, and grant me patience to endure, lest (which God forbid) my heart 
break out into impatience from excessive weariness, and the guilt which might have been well cured 
through stripes be increased by murmuring. Given in the month of February, Indiction 4. 


EPISTLE XXXIII 


TO MARINIANUS, BISHOP OF RAVENNA 
Gregory to Marinianus, &c. 


On the arrival here of a certain man of Ravenna, I was smitten by most grievous sorrow for that he told 
me of thy Fraternity being sick from vomiting of blood. On this account we have caused enquiry to be 
made carefully and severally of those here whom we know to be well-read physicians, and have sent in 
writing to your Holiness their several opinions and prescriptions. All, however, prescribe before all else 
quiet and silence, which I greatly doubt whether thy Fraternity can have in thine own Church. And 
accordingly it seems good to me that, when the Church there has been provided for—whether with such 
as may accomplish the solemnities of mass, or with such as may take charge of the episcopate, and may 
be able to shew hospitality and hold receptions, or such as may superintend the guardianship of 
monasteries—thy Fraternity should come to me before the summer season, that I may, as far as I can, take 
special charge of thy sickness, and keep thee from being disturbed, since the physicians say that the 
summer season is exceedingly dangerous for this kind of sickness. And I greatly fear lest, if thou shouldest 
have any cares together with the unfavourableness of the season, there might be further risk to thee from 
this disorder. I too myself am very weak, and it is in all respects advantageous that thou shouldest, with 
the favour of God, return to thy Church in health; or certainly, if thou art to be called, that thou shouldest 
be called in the hands of thy friends; and that I, who see myself to be very near death, if Almighty God 
should be pleased to call me before thee, should pass away in thy hands. But if the circumstances of the 
present time stand in the way of thy coming, Ago may be treated with, some small present being given 
him, that he may himself send one of his people with thee as far as Rome. If, then, thou feelest thyself held 
heavily by this sickness, and arrangest to come, thou must come with few attendants, since, while thou 
stayest with me in the episcopal residence (episcopium), thou wilt have daily attendance from this Church. 


Furthermore, I neither exhort nor admonish thee, but straitly charge thee, that thou by no means presume 
to fast, since the physicians say that the practice is very prejudicial to this disorder; except that, if by 
chance a great solemnity demands it, I concede it five times in the year. Thou must also refrain from 
vigils; and let the prayers which in the city of Ravenna are wont to be said over the wax-taper, and the 
expositions of the Gospel which are given by priests about the time of the Paschal solemnity, be delivered 
by another. And by no means impose on thyself, beloved, any labour beyond thy powers. I have said this 
that, if thou shouldest feel thyself better, and shouldest put off thy coming, thou mayest know what to 
observe by my command. 


EPISTLE XXXV 
TO BARBARA AND ANTONINA 


Gregory to Barbara, &c. 


Having received your Glory’s letters, which spoke with tears for words, we, most beloved daughters, are 
affected by no less sorrow than yourselves for your father’s sickness. For we cannot account that sadness 
as extraneous which is made our own by the law of charity. But, since in no state of despair ought there to 
be distrust in the mercy of our Redeemer, raise your spirits for the comforting of your father, place your 
hope in the hand of Almighty God, and by His protection we trust that He will guard you from all 
adversity, and cheer your tribulation, and grant you to be favourably disposed of according to your 
father’s desires. But should He pay the debt of our human lot, even then let not any despair crush you, nor 


the words of any persons cause you alarm. For after God, Who is the governor and protector of orphans, 
we will be so solicitous in behalf of your most sweet Glory, and will so make haste, with the Lord’s help, to 
provide as we can for your advantage, that no rough handling of unjust men may perturb you , and that 
we may repay in all ways the debt we have contracted from the goodness of your parents. And so may 
heavenly grace nurture you with its favour and defend you by its protection from all evils, that your safety 
may become our joy. 


EPISTLE XXXVI 
TO JOHN, BISHOP OF SYRACUSE 


Gregory to John, &c. 


I have received your Fraternity’s letters telling me of the sickness of my most sweet son the lord 
Venantius, and relating how all things are going on about him. But when I heard at one and the same time 
that he was desperately and grievously sick, and that unfair men were laying claim to the property of the 
orphans, the sorrow in my heart could scarce contain itself. But in this there was comfort, in that tears 
relieved my groans. Your Holiness therefore ought not to neglect, what should be your first care, to take 
thought for his soul, by exhorting him, beseeching him, putting before him God’s terrible judgment, and 
promising His ineffable mercy, so as to induce him to return even at his last moments to his former state 
of life , lest the guilt of so great a fault should stand against him in the eternal judgment. And then it is 
your duty to take thought how his daughters, the ladies Barbara and Antonina, may be disposed of, so that 
no opportunity be afforded to bad men. For after he had conjured me to take anxious care for them, 
adding that I should see to the disposal of them, he went on in his letter to mention a thing which, when I 
consider the matter, I have no doubt might stand in the way. For he says that I should repeatedly petition 
the most pious lord Emperor, that he should himself cause provision to be made for the disposal of them. 
You observe how different this is from his former wish. And I fear lest an apt opportunity might hence be 
given to men in Sicily who are seeking all opportunity for interfering in his affairs. For, when this is 
known, what will those men do who have already, as report goes, been attempting to put a seal on his 
effects ? Would not reason seem to be on their side, and to afford them as it were a just ground for this 
proceeding? If they should say, the girls have been commended to the lord Emperor; we cannot neglect 
the matter; it is at our peril if we do; we make the property safe till such time as the lord Emperor may 
order them to be taken to Constantinople;—tell me, I pray thee, what I could do in such a case, wherein 
the father’s commendation seems to support a man that has authority. For he conjures me to see to their 
being so disposed of that they may either be in the Roman city or not be taken away from Sicily; and he so 
acts as to leave no way of either bringing them hither or retaining them there. But, do you, as far as you 
can, oppose these bad men. Defend their substance for the sake of Almighty God as if it were your own: 
and, if it is still possible, see to all opportunity for wrong being removed with regard to the will of the 
aforesaid lord Venantius. But, if it is thought fit that they should be commended to the palace, he ought 
not to impose such a burden on me as to wish to charge my soul with the care of the disposal of them; as 
to which be it enough that God Almighty knows how I am taking thought. Hence I have taken care to write 
at once to my most beloved son the deacon Anatolius, bidding him endeavour to speak with the glorious 
patrician lady Rusticiana , and telling him in what manner he should enquire and inform me about the 
persons whose names have been transmitted to me; that so he may inform us of all things speedily, and 
what is to be done, may under the ordering of God be arranged. 


Furthermore, in the letters that have been sent to us we find that your Fraternity has been grieved at our 
not having wished you to come hither, as though it had been on account of some displeasure; whereas we 
acted with a sole view to utility, knowing that on account of persons in your locality your presence there 
was exceedingly necessary. But, lest you should hence suppose that we have any feeling or displeasure 
towards you (which God forbid), if you have the will to come to us, present yourself at a suitable time at 
the threshold of the apostles. For, so far as we are concerned, we so love your Charity that we desire to 
see you often. 


EPISTLE XXXVII 


TO ROMANUS, GUARDIAN (DEFENSOREM) 
Gregory to Romanus, Guardian of Sicily . 


It has come to our knowledge that, if any one has a suit against any clerics, thou causest these clerics to 
be brought before thee for judgment, setting at nought their bishops. If this be so, seeing that it is 
evidently very unsuitable, we order thee by this our authority that thou presume not to do it any more. 
But, if any one should have a suit against any cleric, let him go to his bishop, that either he may take 
cognizance himself, or at any rate that judges may be deputed by him; or, if it should be a case for 
arbitration, let the executive authority deputed by him compel the parties to choose a judge. But, if any 
cleric or lay person should have a suit against a bishop, then thou oughtest to interpose, so that either 
thou thyself mayest take cognizance of the matter between them or that on thy admonition they may 
choose for themselves judges. For, if each single bishop has not his own jurisdiction reserved to him, what 


else is done but that ecclesiastical order is confounded through us by whom it ought to be guarded? 


Further, it has been reported to us that, certain clerics having been sent into penance for fault requiring it 
by our most reverend brother bishop John, thou hast on thy own authority, without his knowledge 
removed them from it. Now, if this is true, know that thou hast done a thing altogether unseemly, and 
calling for no light reproof. Wherefore restore these clerics without delay to their bishop. And beware of 
committing this fault in future: for, shouldest thou be inattentive, know that thou wilt incur our anger in 
no slight degree. 


EPISTLE XXXVIII 
TO VITUS, GUARDIAN (DEFENSOREM ) 


Gregory to Vitus, &c. 


If thou art held bound by no condition or liability to bodily service, and hast not been a cleric of any other 
city, and if there is no canonical objection to thee, it is our will and pleasure, with a view to the advantage 
of the Church, that thou receive the office of Guardian of the Church, in order that thou mayest execute 
incorruptly and diligently whatever may be enjoined thee by us for the benefit of the poor; using this 
privilege which after deliberation we have conferred on thee, so as to do thy diligence faithfully in 
accomplishing all that may be enjoined thee by us, as having to render an account of thy doings before the 
judgment of our God. This epistle we have dictated for writing to Paterius, secundicerio notario of our 
Church , and have subscribed it. 


EPISTLE XL 


TO MARINIANUS, BISHOP OF RAVENNA 
Gregory to Marinianus, &c. 


Great infirmity constrains us, dearest brother, from which if we were free, we should seem justly 
blamable. But since, while we are in this fragile body, we cannot subsist but by subservience to its 
weaknesses, we ought not to blush for what necessity imposes on us. And so, since physicians all say that 
to those who suffer from eruption of blood fasts are injurious, we exhort thy Fraternity by this present 
address that, recalling to mind what thou hast been accustomed to endure from sickness, thou by no 
means impose on thyself the labour of fasting . If, however, by the mercy of God, thou knowest thyself to 
be so far improved in health as to have sufficient strength, we permit thee to fast once or twice in the 
week. But of this it befits thee before all things to take care, that thou in no wise subject thyself to any 
feeling of irritation, lest the sickness, which is believed to be now lighter and as it were suspended, should 
be experienced afterwards more heavily through exasperation. 


EPISTLE XLIV 


TO RUSTICIANA, PATRICIAN 


Gregory to Rusticiana, &c. 


I have received the letters of your Excellency, which altogether relieved me, while I was in a state of most 
grievous sickness, with regard to your health, your devotion, and your sweetness. One thing however I 
took amiss, namely that in the same epistles to me what might have been said once was said repeatedly; 
“Your handmaiden,” and “your handmaiden.” For, I having been made the servant of all through the 
burdens of episcopacy, with what reason does she call herself my handmaid whose own I was before I 
undertook the episcopate? And so I beseech you by Almighty God, that I may never find this word in what 
you write to me. Further, the gifts which out of a most pure and sincere heart you sent to the blessed 
Peter, Prince of the apostles, have been received and hung up there in the presence of all the clergy. But 
my son, the magnificent lord Symmachus, finding me ill from pains of gout and almost despaired of, 
deferred giving me your letters, and gave them long after the veils had been received: and I found 
afterwards in your Excellence’s letters that they were to have been borne to the Church of the blessed 
Peter with a litany. And so this was not done, because, as I have already said, we received the veils before 
the letters. Nevertheless the aforesaid Symmachus did with your whole household what you wished us to 
do with the clergy. But, even if the voices of men were wanting, your offering itself has its own voice 
before Almighty God. In His loving-kindness I trust that the intercession of him whose body you have 
covered on earth may protect you in heaven from all sins, and in his provision rule your house, and in his 
watchfulness guard it. 


With regard to the affliction of gout which you signify to us has come upon you, I am both distressed and 
rejoiced exceedingly: rejoiced, because the noxious humour, attacking the lower parts of your body, has 
entirely left the higher ones; but distressed, because I fear you suffer excessive pain in so very slender a 
body. For where there is a deficiency of flesh, what strength can there be to resist pain? For as to myself, 


you know what I used to be: but now bitterness of soul and continual exasperation, and besides this the 
affliction of gout so affects me that my body is dried up even as if in burial. Hence it comes to pass that I 
can rarely now rise from bed. If, then, the pain of gout has reduced the mass of my body to such dryness, 
what must I think of your body, which was too dry before the pains came on? 


As to the alms which you have bestowed on the monastery of the blessed Apostle Andrew, there is no need 
for me to say anything, since it is written, Hide thine alms in the bosom of a poor man, and it shall pray 
for thee (Ecclus. xxix. 15). If then the good deed itself has its voice in the secret ears of God, whether we 
cry aloud or keep silence, this very thing which you have well done cries aloud. Moreover I declare that 
there are so great miracles, there is so great care and custody of the monks in this same monastery of the 
said apostle that it is as if he himself were specially the abbot of the monastery. For, to speak of a few 
things out of many which I have learnt from the narration of the abbot and the prior of the monastery, two 
brethren were one day sent out thence to buy something for the use of the monastery, one a junior who 
seemed to be distinguished for prudence, the other a senior, sent to be the guardian of the junior. Both 
went forth, and from the money they received as the price of what they were to purchase, he who had 
been sent as the guardian of the junior purloined something without the knowledge of the other. Having 
both of them presently returned to the monastery, and come to the threshold of the oratory, he who had 
committed the theft fell down seized by a demon, and began to be vexed. And, when the demon had let 
him go, he was asked by the monks who came round him whether perchance he had purloined anything 
from what he had received: he denied, and was a second time vexed. Eight times he denied, and eight 
times was vexed. But after his eighth denial he confessed how much money he had purloined. And 
repenting he acknowledged, prostrate on the earth, that he had sinned, and when he had undergone 
penance, the demon came to him no more. 


At another time also, on the anniversary of the same apostle, while the brethren were resting during the 
mid-day hours, suddenly a certain brother, having become blind with his eyes open, began to tremble, to 
utter loud cries, testifying by these cries that he could not bear what he was suffering. The brethren ran 
together to him, saw him blind with his eyes open, trembling, and crying out, abstracted from the scene 
around him, and having no sense of anything that could be done externally. They lifted him in their hands, 
and cast him before the altar of Saint Andrew the Apostle, prostrating themselves also in prayer for him. 
And he at once, coming to himself again, declared what he had suffered; namely that a certain old man 
appeared to him, and set a black dog at him to tear him, saying, Why wouldest thou flee from this 
monastery? And, when I could by no means have escaped (said he) from the bites of the dog, certain 
monks came, and besought that old man for me, who straightway bade the dog depart, and then I came to 
myself. And he often afterwards confessed, saying, On the day on which I suffered these things I had had 
a design of flying from this same monastery. 


Another monk also secretly desired to depart from the same monastery. And, having considered the 
matter in his mind, he would have entered the oratory; but he was immediately delivered to a demon and 
most sorely vexed. But he used to be left by the demon and if he remained outside the oratory, he would 
suffer no harm; but, if he attempted to enter it, he was at once delivered to the evil spirit and vexed. And, 
when this took place frequently, he confessed his fault, namely that he was thinking of going away from 
the monastery. Then the brethren, assembled in his behalf, bound themselves to continue in prayer for 
him for three days, and he was so cured that the evil spirit never came to him afterwards. He used to say 
also that he had seen the same blessed apostle while he was being vexed, and had been reproached by 
him for wishing to depart from the monastery. 


Two other brethren also fled from the same monastery, and gave some intimations previously to the 
brethren in conversation that they were going down by the Appian way, to make for Jerusalem; but, when 
they had gone out, they turned aside from the road. And, that there might be no possibility of their being 
found by any that might follow them, finding some retired crypts near the Flaminian gate, they hid 
themselves therein. But when they had been looked for in the evening, and not found in the monastery, 
certain brethren followed them on horseback, going out by the gate of Metronus, to follow them along the 
Latin or Appian way. But suddenly they conceived the design of looking further for them on the Salarian 
way: and so, in proceeding outside the city, they turned their course into the Salarian way. But, failing to 
find them, they decided to return through the Flaminian gate. And, as they were returning, presently 
when their horses came in front of the crypts in which the men were hidden, they stood still, and, though 
beaten and urged, refused to move. The monks considered that such a thing could not be without some 
mystery. They observed the crypts, and saw the entrance to them to be blocked by a piled heap of stones, 
but, as their horses would not go in any direction, they dismounted. They displaced the stones which were 
placed at the mouth of the crypts, entered, and found the men in a state of consternation within these 
dark subterranean hiding-places. They were taken back to the monastery, and were so improved by this 
miracle that it was of great advantage to them to have fled for a short time from the monastery. 


I have told you these things that it may be known to your Excellency whose oratory it is on which you have 
bestowed your alms. Now may Almighty God keep you under His heavenly protection both in soul and in 
body and all your house, and grant you to live long for our consolation. I beg that my most beloved son the 
Lord Strategius with his glorious parents your children may be greeted in my name. 


EPISTLE XLV 


TO THEOCTISTA, PATRICIAN 


Gregory to Theoctista, &c. 


We ought to give great thanks to Almighty God, that our most pious and most benignant Emperors have 
near them kinsfolk of their race, whose life and conversation is such as to give us all great joy. Hence too 
we should continually pray for these our lords, that their life, with that of all who belong to them, may by 
the protection of heavenly grace be preserved through long and tranquil times. 


I have to inform you, however, that I have learnt from the report of certain persons how that, owing to the 
levity of the people, a tumult of detraction has arisen against you. And I hear that your Excellency has 
consequently been distressed with no slight vexation. If this is so, I wonder much why the words of men 
on earth should agitate you, who have fixed your heart on heaven. For the blessed Job, when his friends 
who had come to console him had broken out into rebuke, said, For behold my witness is in heaven, and 
he that knows me is on high (Job xvi. 20). For one who has the witness of his life in heaven ought not to be 
afraid of the judgments of men on earth. Paul also, a leader of good men, says, Our glory is this, the 
testimony of our conscience (2 Cor. i. 12). And he says again, Let every man prove his own work, and so 
shall he have glory in himself, and not in another (Gal. vi. 4). For, if we are rejoiced by praises and broken 
down by detractions, we have set our glory not in ourselves, but in the mouth of others. And indeed the 
foolish virgins took no oil in their vessels, but the wise ones took oil in their vessels with their lamps 
(Matth. xxv.). Now our lamps are good works; of which it is written, Let your light shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven (Matth. v. 16). And we then take 
oil in our vessels with our lamps, when we seek not the splendour of glory for our good deeds from the 
adulation of our neighbours, but preserve it in the testimony of our conscience. And in regard to all that is 
said of us outwardly we ought to recur to the secrets of our soul. Although all should revile us, yet he is 
free whom conscience accuses not, while, even though all should praise, one cannot be free, if conscience 
accuses him. Whence the Truth says concerning John, What went ye out into the wilderness to see? A reed 
shaken with the wind? (Matth. xi. 7). And this in truth is said in the way of negation, not of assertion, 
since it is added, But what went ye out for to see? A man clothed in soft raiment? Behold, they that wear 
soft clothing are in kings’ houses (Ibid. 8). For although, according to the truth of the Gospel, John was 
clothed in rough raiment, yet the signification is that they wear soft clothing who are delighted by 
adulations and praises. And it is denied that John was a reed shaken with the wind, inasmuch as no breath 
from any human mouth bent the fortitude of his mind. For we, if we are lifted up by praises, or cast down 
by revilings, are a reed shaken with the wind. But far be this, far be it from the heart of your Excellency. I 
know that you read studiously the teacher of the Gentiles, who says, I, if I yet pleased men, should not be 
the servant of Christ (Gal. i. 10). 


If, however, any even slight sadness has arisen in your mind from this cause, I believe that Almighty God 
has kindly allowed this to be the case. For not even to His elect in this life has He promised the joys of 
delight, but the bitternesses of tribulation; so that, after the manner of medicine, they may be restored 
through a bitter cup to the sweetness of eternal salvation. For what says He? The world shall rejoice and 
ye shall lament (Joh. xvi. 20). With what hope? With what promise? A little afterwards it is added, I will 
see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man shall take from you (Ibid. 22). Hence 
again He says to His disciples, In your patience shall ye possess your souls (Luke xxi. 19). 


Consider, I pray you, where patience would be, if there were nothing to be endured. I suspect that there is 
no Abel without having a Cain for his brother. For if the good were without the bad, they could not be 
perfectly good, since they would not be purged: and the very society of the bad is the purgation of the 
good. There were three sons of Noe in the ark, one of whom was a derider of his father, who, though in 
himself he was blessed, still received a sentence of condemnation in his son. Abraham had two sons 
before he took Cethura to wife; and yet his carnal son persecuted the son of promise (Genes. ix.). This the 
great teacher expounds, saying, As he who is after the flesh persecuted him that is after the Spirit, even 
so it is now (Gal. iv. 29). Isaac had two sons; but one, who was spiritual, fled before the threats of his 
carnal brother. Jacob had twelve sons, but one, who lived uprightly, was sold by ten into Egypt. In the case 
of the prophet David, because there was in him what should have been purged, it was brought to pass that 
he suffered under a son’s persecution. The blessed Job says of the society of the reprobate, I have been a 
brother to dragons, and a companion to owls (Job xxx. 29). To Ezekiel the Lord says, Son of man, 
unbelievers and destroyers are with thee, and thou dost dwell among scorpions (Ezek. ii. 6). Among the 
twelve apostles there was one reprobate, that there might be one by whose persecution the eleven might 
be tried. The Prince of the apostles speaks thus to his disciples, He delivered just Lot, oppressed by the 
injury and conversation of the wicked. For in seeing and hearing he was just, dwelling among those who 
from day to day vexed the soul of the just one with their unrighteous deeds (2 Pet. ii. 7, 8). Paul also the 
apostle writes to his disciples, saying, In the midst of a crooked and perverse nation, among whom ye 
shine as luminaries in the world, holding fast the word of life (Philip. ii. 15). 


Seeing then that we know from the witness of Scripture that in this life the good cannot be without the 
bad, your Excellency ought by no means to be disturbed by the voices of fools, especially as there is then 
sure confidence in Almighty God, when for well-doing any adversity is given us in this world in order that 


shapeless, without the ornament of stars; and the abyss gloomy; and the earth unfurnished; and the 
heaven unwrought: water alone—always a perfect, gladsome, simple material substance, pure in itself— 
supplied a worthy vehicle to God. What of the fact that waters were in some way the regulating powers by 
which the disposition of the world thenceforward was constituted by God? For the suspension of the 
celestial firmament in the midst He caused by “dividing the waters;” the suspension of “the dry land” He 
accomplished by “separating the waters.” After the world had been hereupon set in order through its 
elements, when inhabitants were given it, “the waters” were the first to receive the precept “to bring 
forth living creatures.” Water was the first to produce that which had life, that it might be no wonder in 
baptism if waters know how to give life. For was not the work of fashioning man himself also achieved 
with the aid of waters? Suitable material is found in the earth, yet not apt for the purpose unless it be 
moist and juicy; which (earth) “the waters,” separated the fourth day before into their own place, temper 
with their remaining moisture to a clayey consistency. If, from that time onward, I go forward in 
recounting universally, or at more length, the evidences of the “authority” of this element which I can 
adduce to show how great is its power or its grace; how many ingenious devices, how many functions, 
how useful an instrumentality, it affords the world, I fear I may seem to have collected rather the praises 
of water than the reasons of baptism; although I should thereby teach all the more fully, that it is not to be 
doubted that God has made the material substance which He has disposed throughout all His products 
and works, obey Him also in His own peculiar sacraments; that the material substance which governs 
terrestrial life acts as agent likewise in the celestial. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE PRIMEVAL HOVERING OF THE SPIRIT OF GOD OVER THE WATERS TYPICAL OF BAPTISM. THE UNIVERSAL 
ELEMENT OF WATER THUS MADE A CHANNEL OF SANCTIFICATION. RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN THE OUTWARD 
SIGN AND THE INWARD GRACE 


But it will suffice to have thus called at the outset those points in which withal is recognised that primary 
principle of baptism,—which was even then fore-noted by the very attitude assumed for a type of baptism, 
—that the Spirit of God, who hovered over (the waters) from the beginning, would continue to linger over 
the waters of the baptized. But a holy thing, of course, hovered over a holy; or else, from that which 
hovered over that which was hovered over borrowed a holiness, since it is necessary that in every case an 
underlying material substance should catch the quality of that which overhangs it, most of all a corporeal 
of a spiritual, adapted (as the spiritual is) through the subtleness of its substance, both for penetrating 
and insinuating. Thus the nature of the waters, sanctified by the Holy One, itself conceived withal the 
power of sanctifying. Let no one say, “Why then, are we, pray, baptized with the very waters which then 
existed in the first beginning?” Not with those waters, of course, except in so far as the genus indeed is 
one, but the species very many. But what is an attribute to the genus reappears likewise in the species. 
And accordingly it makes no difference whether a man be washed in a sea or a pool, a stream or a fount, a 
lake or a trough; nor is there any distinction between those whom John baptized in the Jordan and those 
whom Peter baptized in the Tiber, unless withal the eunuch whom Philip baptized in the midst of his 
journeys with chance water, derived (therefrom) more or less of salvation than others. All waters, 
therefore, in virtue of the pristine privilege of their origin, do, after invocation of God, attain the 
sacramental power of sanctification; for the Spirit immediately supervenes from the heavens, and rests 
over the waters, sanctifying them from Himself; and being thus sanctified, they imbibe at the same time 
the power of sanctifying. Albeit the similitude may be admitted to be suitable to the simple act; that, since 
we are defiled by sins, as it were by dirt, we should be washed from those stains in waters. But as sins do 
not show themselves in our flesh (inasmuch as no one carries on his skin the spot of idolatry, or 
fornication, or fraud), so persons of that kind are foul in the spirit, which is the author of the sin; for the 
spirit is lord, the flesh servant. Yet they each mutually share the guilt: the spirit, on the ground of 
command; the flesh, of subservience. Therefore, after the waters have been in a manner endued with 
medicinal virtue through the intervention of the angel, the spirit is corporeally washed in the waters, and 
the flesh is in the same spiritually cleansed. 


CHAPTER V 
USE MADE OF WATER BY THE HEATHEN. TYPE OF THE ANGEL AT THE POOL OF BETHSAIDA 


“Well, but the nations, who are strangers to all understanding of spiritual powers, ascribe to their idols 
the imbuing of waters with the self-same efficacy.” (So they do) but they cheat themselves with waters 
which are widowed. For washing is the channel through which they are initiated into some sacred rites— 
of some notorious Isis or Mithras. The gods themselves likewise they honour by washings. Moreover, by 
carrying water around, and sprinkling it, they everywhere expiate country-seats, houses, temples, and 
whole cities: at all events, at the Apollinarian and Eleusinian games they are baptized; and they presume 
that the effect of their doing that is their regeneration and the remission of the penalties due to their 
perjuries. Among the ancients, again, whoever had defiled himself with murder, was wont to go in quest of 
purifying waters. Therefore, if the mere nature of water, in that it is the appropriate material for washing 
away, leads men to flatter themselves with a belief in omens of purification, how much more truly will 
waters render that service through the authority of God, by whom all their nature has been constituted! If 
men think that water is endued with a medicinal virtue by religion, what religion is more effectual than 


a full reward may be reserved for us in the eternal retribution. Whence also in the holy Gospel the Truth 
says, Blessed shall ye be when men shall say all manner of evil against you falsely for my name’s sake 
(Matth. v. 11). And for our consolation He deigned to adduce as an example His own reproaches, saying, If 
they have called the master of the house Beelzebub, how much more them of his household (Ibid. x. 25). 


But there are many who perhaps praise the life of the good more than they ought; and, lest any elation 
should creep in from praise, Almighty God allows bad men to break out into slander and objurgation, in 
order that, if any sin springs up in the heart from the mouth of them that praise, it may be choked by the 
mouth of them that revile. Hence it is, then, that the teacher of the Gentiles testifies that he continues in 
his preaching through evil report and good report (2 Cor. vi. 8); saying also, As deceivers and yet true. If 
then there were such as laid an evil report on Paul, and called him a deceiver, what Christian now should 
account it a hard thing in behalf of Christ to hear injurious words? Moreover we know of how great virtue 
was the precursor of our Redeemer, who in Holy Writ is called not only more than a prophet, but even an 
angel: and yet, as the history of his death testifies, after his death his body was burnt by his persecutors . 
But why say we these things of holy men? Let us speak of the Holy of holies Himself, that is of God Who 
was made man for us, Who before His death heard the injurious charge that He had a devil, and after His 
death was called a deceiver by His persecutors, when one said, We know that that deceiver said, After 
three days I will rise again (Matth. xxvii. 63). How much, then, must we sinners needs bear from the 
tongues and hands of wicked men, we who are to be judged at the coming of the eternal Judge, if He Who 
will even come as Judge endured so much both before and after His death? 


These things, most sweet and excellent daughter, I have briefly said, lest, as often as thou hearest of 
foolish men speaking in derogation of thee, thou shouldest be touched by even the least sadness of heart. 
But, seeing that this very murmuring of foolish men cannot be allayed by quiet reason, I hold it to be sin if 
the doing of what can be done is neglected. For, when we appease insane minds, and bring them back toa 
healthy state, we ought by no means to cause them offence. For there are some offences that are to be 
altogether despised; but there are some which, when they can be avoided without guilt, are not to be 
despised, lest there be guilt in keeping them alive. We learn this from the preaching of the sacred Gospel; 
since, when the Truth said, Not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man; but that which cometh 
out of the mouth, this defileth a man (Matth. xv. 11), and the disciples replied saying, Knowest thou that 
the Pharisees were offended after they heard this saying? (Ibid. 12), straightway He replied, Every plant 
which my heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted up. Let them alone; they be blind, and leaders 
of the blind (Ibid. 13). And yet, when tribute was demanded, He first gave a reason why tribute should not 
be paid, and forthwith subjoined, Notwithstanding, lest we should offend them, go thou to the sea, and 
cast an hook, and take up the fish that first cometh up; and when thou hast opened his mouth, thou shalt 
find a stater. That take, and give unto them for me and for thee (Matth. xvii. 26). Why is it that of some 
who were offended it is said, Let them alone; they are blind, and leaders of the blind; and that to others, 
lest they should be offended, tribute is paid by the Lord, even though not due? Why is it that He allowed 
one offence to remain, but forbade another to be caused to others? Why, but that He might teach us on 
the one hand to despise offences which implicate us in sin, but on the other to mitigate in all ways those 
which we can appease without sin? 


Wherefore your Excellency, God protecting you, may, with great quietness, turn aside the offences of bad 
men. For the chief of them you should of your own accord call to you privately and give them reasons, and 
anathematize certain wrong points which they suppose to be held by you. And if too, as it is said may be 
the case, they suspect such anathema to be insincere, you should confirm it even by an oath, averring that 
you do not hold, and never have held, those points. Nor let it seem beneath you to satisfy them in such a 
way; nor let there be in your mind any feeling of disdain against them on account of your imperial race. 
For we are all brethren created by the power of one Emperor, and redeemed by His blood. And so we 
ought not in anything to despise our brethren, however poor and abject. 


For certainly Peter had received power in the heavenly kingdom, so that whatever he should bind or loose 
on earth should be bound or loosed in heaven; he walked on the sea, he healed the sick with his shadow, 
he slew sinners with his word, he raised the dead by his prayer. And because by the admonition of the 
Spirit he had gone in to Cornelius the Gentile, a question was raised against him by the believers as to 
why he had gone in among Gentiles and eaten with them, and why he had received them in baptism. And 
yet this first of the apostles, filled with such gifts of grace, supported by such power of miracles, replied to 
the complaint of the believers, not by power but by reason, and explained the case to them in order; how 
he saw a certain vessel, as it had been a sheet, in which were four-footed beasts of the earth, and wild 
beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of the air, let down from heaven, and heard a voice saying, Arise, 
Peter; kill and eat (Acts xi. 5 seq.); how three men came to him calling him to Cornelius; how the Holy 
Spirit bade him go with them; how the same Holy Spirit who had been wont to come on those baptized in 
Judea after baptism, came on the Gentiles before baptism. For if, when he was blamed by the believers, he 
had paid regard to the authority which he had received in Holy Church, he might have replied that the 
sheep should not dare to find fault with the shepherd to whom they had been committed. But, had he said 
anything of his own power in answer to the complaint of the believers, he would not have been truly a 
teacher of gentleness. He pacified them, therefore, by giving a reason humbly, and even produced 
witnesses to defend him from blame, saying, Moreover these six brethren accompanied me (Acts xi. 12). 
If, then, the pastor of the Church, the Prince of the Apostles, who singularly did signs and miracles, 


disdained not, in defending himself from blame, humbly to give a reason, how much more ought we 
sinners, when we are blamed for anything, to pacify those who blame us by giving a reason humbly! 


For to me, as you know, when I was resident at the footsteps of my lords in the royal city, many used to 
come of those who were accused with respect to the aforesaid points. But I declare, my conscience 
bearing me witness, that I never found in them any error, any pravity, or anything of what was said 
against them. Whence also I took care, despising report, to receive them familiarly, and rather to defend 
them from their accusers. For it used to be said against them that under pretext of religion they dissolved 
marriages; and that they said that baptism did not entirely take away sins; and that, if any one did 
penance for three years for his iniquities, he might afterwards live perversely; and that, if they said under 
compulsion that they anathematized anything for which they were blamed, they were by no means holden 
by the bond of anathema. Now if there are any who undoubtedly hold and maintain such views, there is no 
doubt that they are not Christians. And such both I, and all catholic bishops, and the universal Church, 
anathematize, because they think what is contrary to the truth, and speak what is contrary. For, if they say 
that marriages should be dissolved for the sake of religion , be it known that, though human law has 
conceded this, yet divine law has forbidden it. For the Truth in person says, What God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder (Matth. xix. 6). He says also, It is not lawful for a man to put away his 
wife saving for the cause of fornication (Ibid. 9). Who then may contradict this heavenly legislator? We 
know how it is written, Two shall be one flesh (Matth. xix. 5; 1 Cor. vi. 16; Gen. ii. 24). If then, a man and 
wife are one flesh, and a man puts away his wife for the sake of religion, or a woman her husband while 
he remains in this world, even though perchance he turns aside to unlawful deeds, what is this conversion 
, in which one and the same flesh on the one part passes to continence and on the other part remains in 
pollution? If, however, it should suit both to lead a continent life, who may dare to accuse them, since it is 
certain that Almighty God, who has granted what is less, has not forbidden what is greater? And indeed 
we know of many holy persons who have both previously led continent lives with their consorts, and have 
afterwards passed over to the rules of holy Church. For in two ways holy men are accustomed to abstain 
even from lawful things. Sometimes that they may increase their merits before Almighty God; but 
sometimes that they may wipe away the sins of their former life. For when the three children who were 
brought under obedience to the Babylonian King, asked for pulse for food, being unwilling to make use of 
the king’s meat, it was not because it would have been sin in them to eat what God had created. They 
were unwilling, then, to take what it was lawful for them to take, that their virtue might increase through 
continence. But David, who had taken to himself another man’s wife, and had been sorely scourged for his 
fault, desired long afterwards to drink water from the cistern of Bethlehem; which when his bravest 
soldiers had brought to him, he refused to drink it, and poured it out as a libation to the Lord. For it was 
lawful for him to drink it, had he been so minded; but, because he remembered having done what was 
unlawful, he laudably abstained even from what was lawful. And he, who to his guilt previously feared not 
that the blood of dying soldiers should be shed, afterwards considered that, were he to drink the water, he 
would have shed the blood of living soldiers, saying, Shall I drink the blood of these men who have put 
their lives in jeopardy (1 Chron. xi. 19)? Accordingly, when good husbands and wives desire either to 
increase merit or to do away with the faults of previous life, it is lawful for them to bind themselves to 
continence and to aspire to a better life. But, if the wife does not follow after the continence which the 
husband aspires to, or the husband refuses that which the wife aspires to, it is not lawful for wedlock to 
be cut asunder, seeing that it is written, The wife hath not power of her own body, but the husband; and 
the husband hath not power of his own body, but the wife (1 Cor. vii. 4). 


But, if there are any who say that sins are only superficially put away in baptism, what can be more 
against the faith than such preaching, whereby they would fain undo the very sacrament of faith, wherein 
principally the soul is bound to the mystery of heavenly cleanness, that, being completely absolved from 
all sins, it may cleave to Him alone of Whom the Prophet says, But it is good for me to cleave to God (Ps. 
Ixxii. 28 )? For certainly the passage of the Red Sea was a figure of holy baptism, in which the enemies 
behind died, but others were found in front in the wilderness. And so to all who are bathed in holy baptism 
all their past sins are remitted, since their sins die behind them even as did the Egyptian enemies. But in 
the wilderness we find other enemies, since, while we live in this life, before reaching the country of 
promise, many temptations harass us, and hasten to bar our way as we are wending to the land of the 
living. Whosoever says, then, that sins are not entirely put away in baptism, let him say that the Egyptians 
did not really die in the Red Sea. But, if he acknowledges that the Egyptians really died, he must needs 
acknowledge that sins die entirely in baptism, since surely the truth avails more in our absolution than the 
shadow of the truth. In the Gospel the Lord says, He that is washed needeth not to wash, but is clean 
every whit (Joh. xiii. 10). If, therefore, sins are not entirely put away in baptism, how is he that is washed 
clean every whit? For he cannot be said to be clean every whit, if he has any sin remaining. But no one 
can resist the voice of the Truth, He that is washed is clean every whit. Nothing, then, of the contagion of 
sin remains to him whom He Himself who redeemed him declares to be clean every whit. 


But, if there are any who say that penance is to be done for sin during any three years, and that after the 
three years one may live in pleasures, these know neither the preaching of the true faith nor the precepts 
of sacred Scripture. Against these the excellent preacher says, He that soweth in his flesh shall of the 
flesh also reap corruption (Galat. vi. 8). Against these he says again, They that are in the flesh cannot 
please God (Rom. viii. 8); where he subjoins to his disciples, But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit. 


Now they are in the flesh who live in carnal pleasures. Against them it is said, Neither shall corruption 
possess incorruption (1 Cor. xv. 50). But, if they say that a short season of penitence may suffice against 
sin, so that one may be allowed to return again to sin, rightly does the sentence of the first pastor hit 
them, when he says, It is happened unto them according to the true proverb; The dog is turned to his own 
vomit again, and the sow that was washed to her wallowing in the mire (2 Pet. ii. 22). For great is the 
efficacy of penitence against sin; but only if one persevere in this penitence. For it is written, He that shall 
persevere unto the end, the same shall be saved (Matth. x. 22: xxiv. 13). Hence again it is written, He that 
is baptized from a dead body, and toucheth it again, what availeth his washing? (Ecclus. xxxiv. 30 ). Nowa 
dead body is every perverse work, which draws a man to death, because he lives not in the life of 
righteousness. He, then, is baptized from a dead body, and again touches it, who deplores the bad works 
which he remembers having done, but after his tears entangles himself in the same again. Washing, 
therefore, from such dead body avails not any soul that does again what it has bemoaned, and rises not 
through the lamentations of penitence to the rectitude of righteousness. For to do penance truly is not 
only to bemoan what has been committed, but also to decline from what has been bemoaned. 


But, if there are any who say that, if any one shall have anathematised anything under compulsion of 
necessity, he is not held by the bond of the anathema, these are themselves witnesses that they are no 
Christians. For they think by vain attempts to loose the binding of holy Church, and hereby neither do 
they account as real the absolution of holy Church which she offers to the faithful, if they think that her 
binding is of no avail. Against such as these dispute should be no longer held, since they ought to be 
altogether scorned and anathematised; and whence they think to elude the truth, thence let them in 
reality be bound in their sins. 


If, then, there are any who under the Christian name dare either to preach, or to hold silently in their own 
minds, the points of error which we have spoken of above, these undoubtedly we both have anathematised 
and do anathematise. Yet, as I have said before, in those who used to come to me in the royal city I 
observed no error at all as to any one of the aforesaid points, nor do I think there was any. For, if there 
had been, I should have observed it. However, since there are many of the faithful who are inflamed with 
unwise zeal, and often, while they attack certain persons as though they were heretics, themselves make 
heresies, consideration should be had for their infirmity, and, as I have said before, they should be 
appeased with reason and gentleness. For indeed they are like unto those of whom it is written, I bear 
them record, that they have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge (Rom. x. 2). Wherefore your 
Excellency, who live incessantly in reading, in tears, and in alms, should, as I have requested, appease 
their unwisdom by gentle exhortations and replies, that not only in yourself, but also in them, you may 
find the glory of eternal retribution. All this my exceeding love has induced me to say to you, since I think 
that your joy is my gain, and your sadness my loss. May Almighty God guard you with heavenly grace, 
and, keeping safe the Piety of our lord and the Tranquillity of our most pious lady, prolong your life for the 
education of the little lords. 


EPISTLE XLVI 


TO ISACIUS, BISHOP OF JERUSALEM 


Gregory to Isacius, &c. 


In keeping with the truth of history, what means the fact that at the time of the flood the human race 
outside the ark dies, but within the ark is preserved unto life, but what we see plainly now, namely that all 
the unfaithful perish under the wave of their sin, while the unity of holy Church, like the compactness of 
the ark, keeps her faithful ones in faith and in charity? And this ark in truth is compacted of incorruptible 
timber, since it is built of strong souls, and such as persevere in good. And, when any single person is 
converted from a secular life, timber is, as it were, still cut down from the mountains. But when, 
according to the order of holy Church, one is assigned to have custody of others, it is as though the ark 
were built of timber sawn and put together for preserving the life of men. And in truth that ark, when the 
flood was over, rested on a mountain, because when the corruption of this life is over, when the billows of 
evil works have passed away, holy Church will rest in the heavenly country, as on a high mountain. To the 
building, therefore, of this ark we rejoice to find, after reading your Fraternity’s epistle, that in the 
compactness of a right faith you lend your aid; and we render great thanks to Almighty God, who, though 
the pastors of His flock are changed, keeps the faith which He once delivered to the holy Fathers, even 
after them unchangeable. Now the excellent preacher says, Other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Christ Jesus (1 Cor. iii. 11). Whosoever, then, with love of God and his neighbour, holds 
firmly the faith which is in Christ, he has laid the same Jesus Christ, Son of God and man, as a foundation 
for himself from the Father. It is to be hoped, then, that, where Christ is the foundation, the building also 
of good works may follow. The Truth itself also in person says, He that entereth not by the door into the 
sheepfold, but climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief and a robber. But he that entereth in by the 
door is the shepherd of the sheep (Joh. x. 1). And a little afterwards He adds, I am the door. He, then, 
enters into the sheepfold by the door who enters by Christ. And he enters by Christ who thinks and 
preaches what is true concerning the same Creator and Redeemer of the human race, keeps what he 
preaches, and undertakes the topmost place of government with a view to a burdensome office, not in 
desire of the glory of transitory dignity. He watches also wisely over the charge of the sheepfold which he 


has taken in hand, lest either perverse men speaking forwardly tear the sheep of God, or malignant spirits 
waste them by persuading them to vicious delights. 


But in all these things may He instruct us Who for our sake was made man. May He Who vouchsafed to 
become what He made Himself infuse the spirit of His love both into my infirmity and thy charity, and 
open the eye of our heart in all carefulness and watchful circumspection. 


But that men of a right faith are advanced to sacred orders, thanks should be given without cease to the 
same Almighty God, and prayer should ever be made for the life of our most pious and Christian lord the 
Emperor, and for his most tranquil spouse, and his most gentle offspring, in whose times the mouths of 
heretics are silent, since, though their hearts seethe in the madness of perverse opinion, yet in the time of 
the orthodox Emperor they presume not to speak out the wrong opinions which they hold; so that we 
plainly see fulfilled what is written, Gathering the waters of the sea together as in a bottle (Ps. xxxii. 7 ). 
For the water of the sea is gathered together as in a bottle, because whatever wrong opinions the bitter 
science of heretics entertains at the present day it keeps within the breast, and presumes not to express 
them openly. But thy Fraternity, spiritually taught, has set forth in all respects the right faith, and has 
thoroughly declared the things that should be sought after. Your faith, therefore, is ours. We hold what 
you say, and say what you hold. 


But, inasmuch as it has come to our ears that in the Churches of the East no one attains to sacred orders 
but by giving of bribes, if your Fraternity finds that this is the case, you should offer as your first oblation 
to Almighty God the restraining of the error of simoniacal heresy in the Churches subject to you. For, not 
to speak of other things, what sort of men can they be when in sacred orders who are advanced to them 
not by merit but by bribes? Now we know with what animadversion the Prince of the apostles attacked 
this heresy, having pronounced the first sentence of condemnation against Simon, when he said, Thy 
money be with thee unto perdition, because thou hast thought that the gift of God may be purchased with 
money (Acts viii. 20). Our Lord God Himself also, the Creator and Redeemer of the human race, having 
made a scourge of small cords, overthrew and cast out of the temple the seats of them that sold doves 
(Matth. xxi.). For to sell doves in the temple, what else is it but to give for a price in holy Church that 
imposition of hands whereby the Holy Spirit is given? But the seats of them that sold doves were 
overthrown, because the priesthood of such is not accounted as priesthood. 


Moreover, I have been informed that in the Church which is called Neas, strifes often arise with your 
Church in the city of Jerusalem. Wherefore your Holiness ought carefully to consider all things, and to 
correct some things gently, but bear others that cannot be corrected with equanimity. For we see plainly 
what is said by holy Church through the voice of the Psalmist, Sinners have built upon my back (Ps. 
cxxviii. 3) . For on the back burdens are borne. Sinners, then, build upon our back, when we bear with 
sufferance those whom we cannot correct. For the steersman of a ship, when he considers that the wind is 
against him, surmounts some billows by steering right over them, but some which he foresees cannot be 
surmounted he prudently avoids by turning his course aside. So, therefore, let your Holiness mitigate 
some evils by repressing them, and others by bearing them, so as in all respects to conserve the peace of 
them that dwell together in the holy Church of Jerusalem. For it is written, Follow peace with all men, and 
holiness, without which no man shall see God (Hebr. xii. 14). For in quarrels the very light of the soul, the 
light of good intent, is blocked. Whence the Psalmist says, Mine eye is troubled because of anger (Ps. vi. 
8). And what remains in us of well-doing, if we lose peace from the heart, without which we cannot see the 
Lord? Do you therefore so act as to gather the gain of your reward even from those who through strife 
might have caused it to perish. May Almighty God guard your Love with heavenly grace, and grant you to 
carry with you from those who are committed to you manifold fruit and measure running over to eternal 


joys. 


EPISTLE XLVII 
TO ANATOLIUS, DEACON AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


Gregory to Anatolius, &c. 


Thy Love has written to me that our most pious lord orders a successor to be appointed to my most 
reverend brother John, bishop of Prima Justiniana, on account of the ailment of the head from which he 
suffers, lest perchance that city, while without the jurisdiction of a bishop, should be ruined by its 
enemies, which God forbid. And yet the canons nowhere enjoin that a bishop should be superseded on 
account of sickness. And it is altogether unjust that, if bodily ailments come on, the sick person should be 
deprived of his dignity . Accordingly this thing can by no means be done through us, lest sin should come 
upon my soul from his deposition. But it is to be suggested that, if he who bears rule is sick, an 
administrator may be found, to undertake all his charge, and maintain and fill his place, without his being 
deposed, in the government of the Church and custody of the city; so that neither may Almighty God be 
offended nor the city be found to be neglected. If, however, the same most reverend John should haply on 
account of his ailments request to be relieved from the dignity of the episcopate, it should be conceded on 
his presenting a petition in writing. But otherwise we are altogether unable, with due regard to the fear of 
Almighty God, to do this thing. But, if he should be unwilling thus to make petition, what pleases the most 


pious Emperor, whatever he commands to be done, is in his power. As he determines, so let him provide. 
Only let him not cause us to be mixed up in the deposition of one so situated. Still, what he does, if it is 
canonical, we will follow. But, if it is not canonical, we will bear it, so far as we can without sin of our own. 


EPISTLE L 


TO ADRIAN, NOTARY 
Gregory to Adrian, Notary of Panormus. 


Agathosa, the bearer of these presents, complains that her husband has, against her will, been converted 
in the monastery of the abbot Urbicus. And, since this undoubtedly touches the credit and reputation of 
the said abbot, we enjoin thy Experience to investigate the matter by diligent enquiry, so as to see 
whether it may not be the case that the man’s conversion was with her consent, or that she herself had 
promised to change her state. And should it be found to be so, see to his remaining in the monastery, and 
compel her to change her state, as she had promised. If however neither of these things is the case, and 
you do not find that the aforesaid woman has committed any crime of fornication on account of which it is 
lawful for a man to leave his wife, then, lest his conversion should possibly be an occasion of perdition to 
the wife left behind in the world, we desire thee, without any excuse allowed, to restore her husband to 
her, even though he should be already tonsured. For, although mundane law declares that marriage may 
be dissolved for the sake of conversion against the will of either party, yet divine law does not permit this 
to be done. For, save for the cause of fornication, a man is on no account allowed to put away his wife, 
seeing that after the husband and wife have been made one body by the copulation of wedlock, it cannot 
be in part converted, and in part remain in the world . 


EPISTLE LIV 


TO DESIDERIUS, BISHOP OF GAUL 
Gregory to Desiderius, &c. 


Many good things having been reported to us with regard to your pursuits, such joy arose in our heart 
that we could not bear to refuse what your Fraternity had requested to have granted to you. But it 
afterwards came to our ears, what we cannot mention without shame, that thy Fraternity is in the habit of 
expounding grammar to certain persons. This thing we took so much amiss, and so strongly disapproved 
it, that we changed what had been said before into groaning and sadness, since the praises of Christ 
cannot find room in one mouth with the praises of Jupiter. And consider thyself what a grave and heinous 
offence it is for bishops to sing what is not becoming even for a religious layman. And, though our most 
beloved son Candidus the presbyter, having been, when he came to us, strictly examined on this matter, 
denied it, and endeavoured to excuse you, yet still the thought has not departed from our mind, that in 
proportion as it is execrable for such a thing to be related of a priest, it ought to be ascertained by strict 
and veracious evidence whether or not it be so. Whence, if hereafter what has been reported to us should 
prove evidently to be false, and it should be clear that you do not apply yourself to trifles and secular 
literature, we shall give thanks to our God, who has not permitted your heart to be stained with the 
blasphemous praises of the abominable; and we will treat without misgiving or hesitation concerning the 
granting of what you request. 


We commend to you in all respects the monks whom together with our most beloved son Laurentius the 
presbyter and Mellitus the abbot we have sent to our most reverend brother and fellow-bishop Augustine, 
that, through the succour of your Fraternity, no delay may stop their onward progress. 


EPISTLE LV 


TO VIRGILIUS, BISHOP OF ARELATE (ARLES) 
Gregory to Virgilius, &c. 


Since by the testimony of Holy Writ avarice is called the service of idols, with what earnestness it ought to 
be banished from the temple of God is acknowledged; and yet (we say it with groaning) by some priests 
this is not regarded. For fierce cupidity holds the heart captive, and persuades one that what it commands 
is lawful, and so proceeds as to slay with the same sword both the giver and the receiver. What safe place, 
then, can hereafter be of avail against avarice, if the Church of God is opened to it by bad priests? How 
can he keep the sheepfolds inviolate who invites the wolf to enter? Alas for shame! He pollutes his hands 
by an unlawful bribe, and thinks to lift up others by his benediction, while himself prostrate under his own 
iniquity, and captive notwithstanding to his own ambition. Since then this evil of rapacity has never 
entered the citadel of your mind, and you say that you have your hands unpolluted in the matter of 
ordinations, give thanks to Almighty God, and acknowledge yourselves to be His debtors in that under His 
protection you have remained unharmed by the contagion of this disease. But this good in you will profit 
you less than it might have done if you have not carefully forbidden this thing in others also. As in thyself 


this evil had displeased thee, thou oughtest to have been zealous against it in thy brother also. For, seeing 
that the divine precepts admonish us to love our neighbours as ourselves, it is no small fault to disregard 
them, and not to fear for others what for ourselves we shrink from. Even now, therefore, most beloved 
brother, give thy mind to repairing what thou hast lost in others through thy negligence in correction, and 
restrain whomsoever thou canst from this wickedness, and insist on a synod being assembled for rooting 
out this same heresy, to the end that, with reward to thy Love, what shall have been condemned, God 
granting it, by the ordinance of all may be better guarded against by all. 


Furthermore, it has come to our ears that our brother and fellow-bishop, Serenus of Massilia (Marseilles), 
receives bad men into his intimate society, so as to have, in fine, as his familiar friend a certain presbyter. 
who, after lapse, is said to wallow still in his iniquities. This you ought to enquire into closely. And, if it 
should prove to be so, let it be your care so to correct this matter in our stead that both he who has 
received such a one may learn not to encourage him by familiarity, but rather to constrain him by 
punishment, and he who has been received may learn to wash away his sins with tears, and not to pile up 
iniquity by unclean living. Let your Fraternity hold as commended to you in all respects the monks whom 
we have sent to our brother and fellow-bishop Augustine, and take pains so to succour them for 
proceeding on their way, and so to concur with them, that through your assistance they may be able, 
under the protection of God, to arrive speedily at their destination. 


EPISTLE LVI 


TO AETHERIUS, BISHOP OF LUGDUNUM (LYONS.) 
Gregory to AEtherius, Bishop of Gaul. 


The language of your epistles, full of venerable gravity, has so engaged our heart’s affection that it would 
please us to be ever mingling mutual discourse, to the end that, if we cannot enjoy your bodily presence, 
absence may make no difference with us while this intercourse goes on between us. For how great love of 
ecclesiastical order shines forth in you, and how great is your regard for discipline, and how great your 
earnestness in the observance of wholesome ordinances you shew in that you receive our exhortation 
submissively and altogether willingly, and declare that you will inviolably observe it. Since then you bear a 
heart prompt for the amendment of others, and condemn with a free voice, as becomes you, an evil of old 
standing, and seeing that our other brethren and fellow-bishops also are similarly disposed, it is your duty 
to rise unanimously against the Lord’s enemies, and cast avarice out of the house of God by a synodical 
definition. In the giving of ecclesiastical orders let not fierce hunger for gold find any satisfaction; let not 
flatteries filch any advantage; let not favour confer anything: let a man’s life have the reward of honour, 
his modesty promote his advancement; that, while this kind of observance obtains, both he that seeks to 
rise by bribes may be judged unworthy, and he to whom his conduct bears good testimony may be 
worthily honoured. Let this be your care, most beloved brother, let this anxiety ever keep guard over your 
thoughts, so that you may prove by action that the zeal which you shew in your letters is the witness of 
your heart. Wherefore continually and instantly press for the assembling of a synod; and so earnestly 
acquit yourself as to act up to the dignity of your title in the administration of your office. 


With regard to what you request to have granted to your Church on the ground of ancient custom, we 
have caused search to be made in our archives, and nothing has been found. Wherefore send to us the 
letters which you say you have, that from them we may gather what ought to be granted you. 


As to the acts or writings of the blessed Irenaeus, we have now long been searching for them, but have 
not succeeded so far in finding any of them. 


Furthermore, let your Fraternity take care to hold as in all respects commended to you the monks whom 
we despatched to our brother and fellow-bishop Augustine, and for the sake of God display your charity 
towards them; and so earnestly concur with them in priestly zeal, and so hasten to help them with your 
succour for proceeding on their journey, that, while there shall be no cause of delay in your parts to detain 
them, both they may go on their way more speedily, and you may find a reward for what you have done in 
their behalf. Given this 10th day of July, Indiction 4 . 


EPISTLE LVII 


TO AREGIUS, BISHOP OF VAPINCUM 
Gregory to Aregius, Bishop of Gaul. 


There being in brotherly love one heart and one soul, as the mind rejoices in the prosperity of another, so 
is it afflicted in his adversity, since in both it is bound to be partaker by the law of charity. And so the 
greater sorrow had come upon us for your sadness, lest perchance the affliction of a prolonged grief 
might batter your heart with continual pain, and burden your life with groans. But, having received the 
letters of your Charity, we have been consoled with the joy we hoped for, and we give thanks to Almighty 
God, for that we now know that your equanimity is unimpaired, and that your mind has been restored to 


comfort. Nor indeed was it otherwise to be expected of you than that you would undoubtedly overcome 
with priestly patience whatever adversity there might be. 


Further, we well recollect how the zeal of your Fraternity flamed up of old in uprooting simoniacal heresy. 
Wherefore we exhort that you give your earnest attention to this, and that, among other things that we 
wrote of, it be condemned by the strict definition of a council; that so, the bent of our desire being fulfilled 
by the help of your solicitude, you may both offer to Almighty God a most acceptable oblation in the 
correction of vices, and also shew, for the edification of others, how the care of the pastoral office shines 
forth in you. Moreover our experience of your life, which we have known to be much superior to that of 
many, moves us to presume on great assistance from you in this matter. And so complete ye your kindness 
as under God you have begun, that the good which with a right aim has been begun in you may, by the 
help of God the Creator of all, be brought to completion. 


Furthermore, let your Fraternity bestow your accustomed charity on the monks whom we have sent to our 
most reverend brother and fellow-bishop Augustine; and so endeavour to succour them for proceeding on 
their way, as well personally as through others as you can, that, while through your provision they have no 
difficulties or delays in your parts, both we may feel that our confidence in you was not in vain, and 
Almighty God may give you the recompense of His grace for the conversion of the souls on whose behalf 
they have been sent. 


EPISTLE LVII 
TO DIVERS BISHOPS OF GAUL 


Gregory to Mennas of Telona (Toulon), Serenus of Massilia (Marseilles), Lupus of Cabillonum (Chalons- 
sur-Saone), Aigulfus of Mettae (Metz), Simplicius of Parisii (Paris), Melantius of Rotonius (Rouen), and 
Licinius , bishops of the Franks. A paribus. 


Though the care of the office you have undertaken reminds your Fraternity how you ought to assist with 
all your endeavours religious men, and especially those who labour in behalf of souls, yet it is not beside 
the purpose that an address by letter from us should stimulate your assiduity, since, as a fire becomes 
larger from a blast of air, so the purposes of a good disposition are advanced by commendation. Inasmuch, 
then, as through the co-operating, grace of our Redeemer so great a multitude of the nation of the Angli is 
being converted to the grace of Christian faith that our most reverend common brother and fellow-bishop 
Augustine asserts that those who are with him cannot suffice for carrying out this work in divers places, 
we have made provision by sending to him a few monks with our most beloved common sons Laurentius 
the presbyter and Mellitus the abbot. And so let your Fraternity shew them the charity that becomes you, 
and so make haste to aid them wherever there may be need, that through your assistance they may have 
no cause for delay in your parts, and that both they themselves may rejoice with you in being relieved by 
your consolation, and you, by affording them your succour, may be found partakers in the cause in 
furtherance of which they have been sent. 


EPISTLE LIX 


TO THEODERIC, KING OF THE FRANKS 


Gregory to Theoderic, &c. 


The letter of your Excellency, which is the index of your heart, has so shewn, in its flow of lucid language, 
what great prudence is conspicuous in you, along with royal power, that there can be no doubt of the truth 
of whatever fame has reported in your praise. And inasmuch as you signify, by what you say in praise of it, 
that our exhortation has so pleased your royal mind that you wish whatever you know to pertain to the 
worship of our God, to the veneration of Churches, or to the honour of priests, to be both carefully 
established and in all ways guarded, we appeal to you with a renewed exhortation, with a view to your 
greater reward, that you would order a synod to be assembled, and, as we have before written, cause 
corporal vices in priests and the pravity of simoniacal heresy to be condemned by the definition of all the 
bishops, and to be cut off within the limits of your kingdom, and allow not any longer money to have more 
effect than the precepts of the Lord. For, since all avarice is the service of idols, whosoever does not 
watchfully guard against it, and especially in the bestowal of ecclesiastical honours, is subjected to the 
perdition of infidelity, even though he may seem to hold the faith which he disregards. As, then, against 
external enemies, so also against adversaries of souls among yourselves, take ye earnest heed, that on 
account of this your faithful opposition to God’s enemies you may both reign prosperously here under His 
protection, and also come hereafter by the leading of His grace to eternal joys. 


Furthermore, what benefits your Excellence bestowed on our most reverend brother and fellow-bishop 
Augustine on his progress to the nation of the Angli we have been told by certain monks who have 
returned to us from him. Wherefore, returning abundant thanks, we beg that you will deign to afford your 
support in full measure to these monks also who have been sent to him, and to aid them on their onward 
journey, so that the more amply you shew your kindness to them, the greater return you may expect from 


Almighty God, whom they serve. 


EPISTLE LX 


TO THEODEBERT, KING OF THE FRANKS 


Gregory to Theodebert, &c. 


One who receives with willing mind and embraces in the bosom of his heart words of fatherly admonition 
declares himself without doubt to be one who would be an amender of faults. On which account the 
absolute promise of your Excellence assures us sufficiently. For we hold in place of a pledge the words of 
one who is good for payment. Therefore let your Excellency vouchsafe, adhering to the commands of our 
God, to give zealous attention to the assembling of a synod, that every corporal vice in priests, and 
simoniacal heresy, which was the first to arise in Churches from iniquitous ambition, may under threat of 
the censure of your power be removed by the definition of a council, and be cut off by the roots; lest, if 
gold is loved in your parts more than God, He who now remains tranquil while His precepts are despised 
be felt hereafter to be wrathful in vengeance. And indeed, because we say all this for your own behoof, we 
therefore cease not to press you again and again, that we may be able, even by importunity, to do good to 
our most excellent and most sweet sons. For it will be in all respects of advantage to your kingdom, if 
what is done in those parts against God be corrected by the emendation of your Excellency. 


Furthermore, what good service your Excellency did to our most reverend brother and fellow-bishop 
Augustine on his progress to the nation of the Angli we have learnt from the report of certain monks who 
returned to us from him. Rendering you the greatest thanks for this, we beg you to bestow your benefits 
abundantly on the monks, the bearers of these presents, whom we have sent to our said brother, to the 
end that, while under your patronage, they find no difficulties in your parts, but accomplish easily with the 
help of Christ the journey they have undertaken, you may reap your richer fruit of reward before the eyes 
of our God. 


EPISTLE LXI 
TO CLOTAIRE, KING OF THE FRANKS 


Gregory to Clotaire, &c. 


Among so many cares and anxieties which you sustain for the government of the peoples under your sway, 
it is to your exceeding praise and great reward that you are helpers of those who labour in the cause of 
God. And, since you have shewn yourselves by the good things you have already done to be such that we 
may presume still better things of you, we are moved most gladly to request of you what will be to your 
own reward. Now certain monks, who had proceeded with our most reverend brother and fellow-bishop 
Augustine to the nation of the Angli, have returned and told us with what great charity your Excellence 
refreshed this our brother when he was present with you, and with what supports you aided him on his 
departure. But, since the works of those who do not recede from the good they have begun are acceptable 
to our God, we beg of you, greeting you with fatherly affection, to hold as peculiarly commended to you 
the monks, bearers of these presents, whom we have sent to our aforesaid brother together with our most 
beloved sons, the presbyter Laurentius and the abbot Mellitus. And whatever kindness you before shewed 
to him bestow ye on them also to the richer increase of your praise, to the end that, when through your 
provision they shall have accomplished without delay the journey they have begun, Almighty God may be 
the recompenser of your good deeds, and both your guardian in prosperity and your helper in adversity. 


Furthermore, it has come to our ears that in your parts sacred orders are conferred with payment of 
money. And we are exceedingly distressed if the gifts of God are not attained by merit, but pounced upon 
by bribes. And, because this simoniacal heresy, which was the first to arise in the Church, was condemned 
by the authority of the apostles, we beg of you for your own reward to cause a synod to be assembled; to 
the end that, having been put down and eradicated by the definition of all the priests, it may in future find 
no power in your parts to endanger souls, nor be allowed henceforth to arise under any pretext whatever, 
that so our Almighty God may exalt you against your adversaries in proportion as He sees that you have 
zeal in fulfilling His commands, and as you take thought for the salvation of souls which had been in 
danger of perishing by the sword of this atrocity. 


EPISTLE LXII 

TO BRUNICHILD, QUEEN OF THE FRANKS 

Gregory to Brunichild, &c. 

We render thanks to Almighty God, Who, among all the other gifts of His loving-kindness that He has 


bestowed upon your Excellency, has so filled you with a love of the Christian religion that whatever you 
know to pertain to the gain of souls, whatever to the propagation of the faith, you cease not to carry into 


effect with devout mind and pious zeal. As to the great favour and assistance wherewith your Excellence 
aided our most reverend brother and fellow-bishop Augustine on his progress to the nation of the Angli, 
fame had already not been silent; and afterwards certain monks, returning to us from him, gave us a 
particular account thereof. 


And indeed, let others to whom your benefactions are less known wonder at these evidences of your 
Christianity; for to us who know them by experience they are not a subject of wonder, but of rejoicing, 
because through what you bestow upon others you delight yourself. Now of what sort and how great are 
the miracles which our Redeemer has wrought in the conversion of the above-written nation is already 
known to your Excellency. On which account you ought to have great joy, since the succours afforded by 
you claim to themselves the larger share herein, it having been through your aid, after God, that the word 
of preaching became widely known in those parts. For one who aids the good work of another makes it his 
own. But, that the fruit of your reward may be richer more and more, we beg of you kindly to afford the 
support of your patronage to the monks, the bearers of these presents, whom we have sent with our most 
beloved sons, the presbyter Laurentius and the abbot Mellitus, to our aforesaid most reverend brother 
and fellow-bishop, because of his telling us that those who are with him are not sufficient; and to 
vouchsafe to stand by them in all things, to the end that, when by the good auspices of your Excellency 
they shall have had the better success, and shall have found no delays or difficulties in your parts, you 
may call down the mercy of our God towards you and your most sweet nephews in proportion as you have 
demeaned yourselves compassionately for the love of Him in causes of this kind. 


[(In Collect. Pauli Diac.) Given the tenth day of the Kalends of July, Indiction 4.] 


EPISTLE LXIII 


TO BRUNICHILD, QUEEN OF THE FRANKS 
Gregory to Brunichild, &c. 


What good gifts have been conferred on you from above, and with what piety heavenly grace has filled 
you, this, among all the other proofs of your merits, intimates evidently to all that you both govern the 
savage hearts of barbarians with the skill of prudent counsel, and (what is still more to your praise), adorn 
your royal power with wisdom. And since, as you are above many nations in both these respects, so also 
you excel them in the purity of your faith, we have great confidence in your amending what is unlawful. 
For the contents of the letters you have already sent us are witness how your Excellency has embraced 
our exhortation, and with what devotion you long to fulfil the same. But, since He Who is the giver of good 
dispositions is wont to be their helper also, we trust that He may direct your causes in His loving-kindness 
all the more favourably as He sees you to be assiduous in His cause. Do you God’s work, and God will do 
yours. Wherefore order a synod to be assembled, and, among other things, as we have before written, 
studiously prohibit by the definition of a council the sin of simoniacal heresy in your kingdom. Offer a 
sacrifice to God by conquering the enemy that is within, that by His help you may conquer the enemies 
that are without; and that, according to the zeal you evince against His foes, such you may feel Him to be 
in aiding you. Believe me, moreover, that, as we have learnt from the experience of many, whatever is 
gathered together with sin is spent with loss. If, then, you wish to lose nothing unjustly, endeavour to the 
utmost to have nothing got by injustice. For in earthly matters loss has always its origin in sin. You, 
therefore, if you wish to stand above adverse nations, if you would speedily, with God’s leave, be 
victorious over them, receive with trembling the commandments of the same Almighty God, that He 
Himself may fight for you against your adversaries, Who has promised in Holy Writ, saying, The Lord shall 
fight for you, and ye shall hold your peace (Exod. xiv. 14). 


[In Collect. Pauli Diac.: Data die decima Kalend., Indict. 4. In Remigiano: Data die x Kalendas Julii, Indict. 
4.] 
EPISTLE LXIV 


TO AUGUSTINE, BISHOP OF THE ANGLI 


Here begins the epistle of the blessed Gregory pope of the city of Rome, in exposition of various matters, 
which he sent into transmarine Saxony to Augustine, whom he had himself sent in his own stead to 
preach. 


Preface.—Through my most beloved son Laurentius, the presbyter, and Peter the monk, I received thy 
Fraternity’s letter, in which thou hast been at pains to question me on many points. But, inasmuch as my 
aforesaid sons found me afflicted with the pains of gout, and on their urging me to dismiss them speedily 
were allowed to go, leaving me under the same painful affliction; I have not been able to reply, as I ought 
to have done, at greater length on every single point. 


Augustine’s first question. 


I ask, most blessed father, concerning bishops, how they should live with their clergy: And concerning the 


offerings of the faithful which are received at the altars, both into what portions they should be divided, 
and how the bishop ought to deal with them in the Church. 


Answer of Saint Gregory, pope of the city of Rome. 


Holy Scripture, which no doubt thou knowest well, bears witness, and especially the epistles of the 
blessed Paul to Timothy, in which he studied to instruct him how he ought to behave himself in the house 
of God. Now it is the custom of the Apostolic See to deliver an injunction to bishops when ordained, that 
of all emoluments that come in four divisions should be made: to wit, one for the bishop and his household 
on account of hospitality and entertainment; another for the clergy; a third for the poor; and a fourth for 
the reparation of Churches. But, inasmuch as thy Fraternity, having been trained in the rules of a 
monastery, ought not to live apart from thy clergy in the Church of the Angli, which by the guidance of 
God has lately been brought to the faith, it will be right to institute that manner of life which in the 
beginning of the infant Church was that of our Fathers, among whom none said that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own, but they had all things common (Acts iv.). 


Augustine’s second question . 


I wish to be taught whether clerics who cannot contain may marry; and, if they marry, whether they 
should return to the world. 


Answer of the blessed pope Gregory. 


If, however, there are any clerics, not in sacred orders, who cannot contain themselves, they ought to take 
to themselves wives, and receive their stipends separately, since we know that it is written of those same 
Fathers whom we have before mentioned, that distribution was made unto every man according as he had 
need. Wherefore thought should be taken and provision made for their stipends, and they should be kept 
under ecclesiastical rule, that they may lead good lives, and give attention to the singing of psalms, and by 
the help of God preserve their heart and tongue and body from all that is unlawful. But as to those who 
live in community, what is there more for us to say with regard to assigning portions, or shewing 
hospitality, or executing mercy, seeing that what remains over and above their needs is to be expended for 
pious and religious uses, as the Lord and Master of us all says, Of what is over give alms, and behold all 
things are clean unto you (Luke xi. 41)? 


Augustine’s third question. 


Since there is but one faith, why are the uses of Churches so different, one use of Mass being observed in 
the Roman Church, and another in the Churches of Gaul? 


Answer of the blessed pope Gregory. 


Thy Fraternity knows the use of the Roman Church, in which thou hast been nurtured. But I approve of 
thy selecting carefully anything thou hast found that may be more pleasing to Almighty God, whether in 
the Roman Church or that of Gaul, or in any Church whatever, and introducing in the Church of the Angli, 
which is as yet new in the faith, by a special institution, what thou hast been able to collect from many 
Churches. For we ought not to love things for places, but places for things. Wherefore choose from each 
several Church such things as are pious, religious, and right, and, collecting them as it were into a bundle, 
plant them in the minds of the Angli for their use. 


Augustine’s fourth question. 
Pray tell me what any one ought to suffer who may have abstracted anything from a church by theft? 
Answer of the blessed pope Gregory. 


In this case thy Fraternity can consider, with regard to the person of the thief, how he may be best 
corrected. For there are some who commit theft though they have resources, and there are others who 
transgress in this matter out of want. Hence it is needful that some should be corrected by fines, but some 
by stripes, and some more severely, but some more lightly. And, when any one is somewhat severely dealt 
with, he should be dealt with in charity, and not in anger; since to the man himself who is corrected the 
punishment is assigned lest he should be given up to the fires of hell. For we ought so to maintain 
discipline towards believers as good fathers are wont to do towards their sons, whom they both smite with 
blows for their faults, and yet seek to have as their heirs the very persons on whom they inflict pain, and 
keep what they possess for the very same whom they seem to assail in anger. This charity, then, should be 
retained in the mind, so that nothing at all be done beyond the rule of reason. 


Thou askest also how they ought to restore what they have abstracted by theft from churches. But far be 
it from us that the Church should receive back with increase what it seems to lose of its earthly things, 
and seek gain out of losses. [al., for de damnis, de vanis. So Bede.] 


Augustine’s fifth question. 


that of the living God? Which fact being acknowledged, we recognise here also the zeal of the devil 
rivalling the things of God, while we find him, too, practising baptism in his subjects. What similarity is 
there? The unclean cleanses! the ruiner sets free! the damned absolves! He will, forsooth, destroy his own 
work, by washing away the sins which himself inspires! These (remarks) have been set down by way of 
testimony against such as reject the faith; if they put no trust in the things of God, the spurious imitations 
of which, in the case of God’s rival, they do trust in. Are there not other cases too, in which, without any 
sacrament, unclean spirits brood on waters, in spurious imitation of that brooding of the Divine Spirit in 
the very beginning? Witness all shady founts, and all unfrequented brooks, and the ponds in the baths, 
and the conduits in private houses, or the cisterns and wells which are said to have the property of 
“spiriting away,” through the power, that is, of a hurtful spirit. Men whom waters have drowned or 
affected with madness or with fear, they call nymph-caught, or “lymphatic,” or “hydro-phobic.” Why have 
we adduced these instances? Lest any think it too hard for belief that a holy angel of God should grant his 
presence to waters, to temper them to man’s salvation; while the evil angel holds frequent profane 
commerce with the selfsame element to man’s ruin. If it seems a novelty for an angel to be present in 
waters, an example of what was to come to pass has forerun. An angel, by his intervention, was wont to 
stir the pool at Bethsaida. They who were complaining of ill-health used to watch for him; for whoever had 
been the first to descend into them, after his washing, ceased to complain. This figure of corporeal healing 
sang of a spiritual healing, according to the rule by which things carnal are always antecedent as 
figurative of things spiritual. And thus, when the grace of God advanced to higher degrees among men, an 
accession of efficacy was granted to the waters and to the angel. They who were wont to remedy bodily 
defects, now heal the spirit; they who used to work temporal salvation now renew eternal; they who did 
set free but once in the year, now save peoples in a body daily, death being done away through ablution of 
sins. The guilt being removed, of course the penalty is removed too. Thus man will be restored for God to 
His “likeness,” who in days bygone had been conformed to “the image” of God; (the “image” is counted (to 
be) in his form: the “likeness” in his eternity:) for he receives again that Spirit of God which he had then 
first received from His afflatus, but had afterward lost through sin. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ANGEL THE FORERUNNER OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. MEANING CONTAINED IN THE BAPTISMAL FORMULA 


Not that in the waters we obtain the Holy Spirit; but in the water, under (the witness of) the angel, we are 
cleansed, and prepared for the Holy Spirit. In this case also a type has preceded; for thus was John 
beforehand the Lord’s forerunner, “preparing His ways.” Thus, too, does the angel, the witness of 
baptism, “make the paths straight” for the Holy Spirit, who is about to come upon us, by the washing 
away of sins, which faith, sealed in (the name of) the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, obtains. For 
if “in the mouth of three witnesses every word shall stand:”—while, through the benediction, we have the 
same (three) as witnesses of our faith whom we have as sureties of our salvation too—how much more 
does the number of the divine names suffice for the assurance of our hope likewise! Moreover, after the 
pledging both of the attestation of faith and the promise of salvation under “three witnesses,” there is 
added, of necessity, mention of the Church; inasmuch as, wherever there are three, (that is, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, ) there is the Church, which is a body of three. 


CHAPTER VII 


OF THE UNCTION 


After this, when we have issued from the font, we are thoroughly anointed with a blessed unction,—(a 
practice derived) from the old discipline, wherein on entering the priesthood, men were wont to be 
anointed with oil from a horn, ever since Aaron was anointed by Moses. Whence Aaron is called “Christ,” 
from the “chrism,” which is “the unction;” which, when made spiritual, furnished an appropriate name to 
the Lord, because He was “anointed” with the Spirit by God the Father; as written in the Acts: “For truly 
they were gathered together in this city against Thy Holy Son whom Thou hast anointed.” Thus, too, in 
our case, the unction runs carnally, (i.e. on the body,) but profits spiritually; in the same way as the act of 
baptism itself too is carnal, in that we are plunged in water, but the effect spiritual, in that we are freed 
from sins. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF THE IMPOSITION OF HANDS. TYPES OF THE DELUGE AND THE DOVE 


In the next place the hand is laid on us, invoking and inviting the Holy Spirit through benediction. Shall it 
be granted possible for human ingenuity to summon a spirit into water, and, by the application of hands 
from above, to animate their union into one body with another spirit of so clear sound; and shall it not be 
possible for God, in the case of His own organ, to produce, by means of “holy hands,” a sublime spiritual 
modulation? But this, as well as the former, is derived from the old sacramental rite in which Jacob 
blessed his grandsons, born of Joseph, Ephrem and Manasses; with his hands laid on them and 
interchanged, and indeed so transversely slanted one over the other, that, by delineating Christ, they even 
portended the future benediction into Christ. Then, over our cleansed and blessed bodies willingly 


I beg to know whether two brothers may marry two sisters, who are far removed from them in descent. 
Answer of the blessed pope Gregory. 

This by all means may be done. For nothing at all is found in Holy Writ which seems to be opposed to it. 
Augustine’s sixth question. 


As far as what generation believers ought to be joined in marriage with their kin, and whether it is lawful 
to be joined in marriage with stepmothers and brothers’ wives? 


Answer of the blessed pope Gregory. 


A certain earthly law in the Roman republic allows the son and daughter, whether of a brother and sister, 
or of two brothers, or of two sisters, to marry together. But we have learnt by experience that progeny 
cannot ensue from such marriages. And the sacred law forbids to uncover the nakedness of kindred. 
Whence it follows that only the third or fourth generations of believers may be lawfully joined together . 
For the second which we have spoken of, ought by all means to abstain from each other. But to have 
intercourse with a stepmother is a grave offence, seeing that is also written in the law, thou shalt not 
uncover the nakedness of thy father (Lev. xviii. 7). Not indeed that a son can uncover his father’s 
nakedness; but, since it is written in the law, They too shall be one flesh (Gen. ii. 24), he who has 
presumed to uncover the nakedness of his stepmother, who has been one flesh with his father, has in truth 
uncovered his father’s nakedness. It is also forbidden to have intercourse with a brother’s wife, who, 
through her former conjunction, has become the flesh of the brother. For which thing also John the Baptist 
was beheaded, and crowned with holy martyrdom. He was not bidden to deny Christ; and yet for 
confessing Christ he was slain; because the same our Lord Jesus Christ had said, I am the truth John xiv. 
6); and because John was slain for the truth, he shed his blood for Christ. 


Augustine’s seventh question . 


I request to have it declared whether to such as are thus foully joined together separation should be 
enjoined, and the oblation of sacred communion denied them? 


Answer of the blessed pope Gregory. 


But, since there are many in the nation of the Angli who while they were yet in unbelief are said to have 
been associated in such unholy marriages, they should be admonished, when they come to the faith, to 
abstain from each other, and be made to understand that this is a grievous sin. Let them fear God’s 
tremendous judgment, lest for carnal delight they incur the pains of eternal torment. Yet they should not 
on this account be deprived of the communion of the Lord’s body and blood, lest we should seem to 
punish them for what they had bound themselves in through ignorance before the laver of baptism. For at 
this time holy Church corrects some things with fervour, tolerates some things with gentleness, connives 
at and bears some things with consideration, so as often to repress what she opposes by bearing and 
conniving. But all who come to the faith are to be warned not to dare to perpetrate any such thing: and if 
any should perpetrate it, they must be deprived of the communion of the Lord’s body and blood, since, as 
in those who have done it in ignorance the fault should be to a certain extent tolerated, so it should be 
severely visited in those who are not afraid to sin in spite of knowledge. 


Augustine’s eighth question. 


I ask whether, if length of way intervenes, and bishops are not able to assemble easily, a bishop should be 
ordained without the presence of other bishops. 


Answer of the blessed pope Gregory. 


Indeed in the Church of the Angli, wherein thou art so far the only bishop, thou canst not ordain a bishop 
otherwise than without bishops. For, when bishops shall come from Gaul they will attend thee as 
witnesses for the ordination of a bishop . But we desire thy Fraternity so to ordain bishops in England that 
the bishops themselves be not separated from one another by long distances, to the end that there be no 
necessary cause why they should not come together in the case of the ordination of any bishop. For the 
presence of some other pastors also is exceedingly advantageous; and hence they ought to be able to 
come together as easily as possible. When therefore, God granting it, bishops shall have been ordained in 
places not far from each other, an ordination of bishops should in no case take place without three or four 
bishops being assembled. For in spiritual things themselves, that they may be ordered wisely and 
maturely, we may draw an example even from carnal things. For assuredly, when marriages are celebrated 
in the world, some married persons are called together, that those who have gone before in the way of 
marriage may be associated also in the ensuing joy. Why then, in this spiritual ordination too, wherein 
man is joined to God through a sacred mystery, should not such come together as may both rejoice in the 
advancement of him who is ordained bishop and pour forth prayers to the Almighty Lord for His 
protection? 


Augustine’s ninth question. 
I ask also how we should deal with the bishops of Gaul and of the Britons. 
Answer of the blessed pope Gregory. 


Over the bishops of Gaul we give thee no authority, since from the ancient times of my predecessors the 
bishop of Arelate (Arles) has received the pallium, and we ought by no means to deprive him of the 
authority that he has acquired. If therefore it should happen that thy Fraternity should pass into the 
provinces of Gaul, thou shouldest act with the same bishop of Arelate in such a way that vices in bishops, 
if any, may be corrected. And, if he should by chance be lukewarm in the vigour of discipline, he must be 
stirred up by the zeal of thy Fraternity. To him we have also written letters , bidding him aid thee with his 
whole soul, whenever thy Holiness may be present in Gaul, that you may together repress in the manners 
of bishops all that is contrary to the command of our Creator. But thou thyself wilt not have power to 
judge the bishops of Gaul by authority of thine own; but by persuading, alluring, and also exhibiting thine 
own good works for their imitation, and so moulding the dispositions of the vicious to concern for 
holiness; seeing that it is written in the law, One passing through the standing corn of another must not 
put in a sickle, but rub the ears with his hand and eat (Deut. xxxii. 25). Thou canst not, then, put in the 
sickle of judgment into the crop that is seen to be committed to another; but by kindly good offices thou 
canst strip the corn of the Lord from the chaff of its defects, and by admonishing and persuading, convert 
it, as it were by chewing, into the body of the Church. But whatever is to be done authoritatively, let it be 
done with the aforesaid bishop of Arelate, lest there should be any disregard of what the ancient 
institution of the Fathers has provided. But of all British bishops we commit the charge to thy Fraternity, 
that the unlearned may be taught, the weak strengthened by persuasion, the perverse corrected by 
authority. 


Augustine’s request. 
I request that the relics of Saint Sixtus the martyr may be sent to us . 
The grant of Gregory. 


We have done what thou hast requested, to the end that the people who formerly said that they venerated 
in a certain place the body of Saint Sixtus the martyr, which seems to thy Fraternity to be neither the true 
body nor truly holy, may receive certain benefits from the most holy and approved martyr, and not 
reverence what is uncertain. Yet it seems to me that, if the body which is believed by the people to be that 
of some martyr is distinguished among them by no miracles, and if further there are none of the more 
aged who declare that they had heard the order of his passion from progenitors, the relics which thou 
hast asked for should be so deposited apart that the place in which the aforesaid body lies, be entirely 
blocked up, and that the people be not allowed to desert what is certain, and venerate what is uncertain. 


Augustine’s tenth question. 


Whether a pregnant woman should be baptized, or, when she has brought forth, after what length of time 
she should be allowed to enter the church. Or, to guard also against her issue being surprised by death, 
after how many days it may receive the sacrament of holy baptism. Or after what length of time her 
husband may have carnal intercourse with her. Or, if she is in her sickness after the manner of women, 
whether she may enter the church, or receive the sacrament of sacred communion. Or whether a man 
after intercourse with his wife, before he has been washed with water, may enter the church, or even go 
to the ministry (ministerium: in Bede, mysterium) of sacred communion. All these things it is right we 
should have made known to us for the rude nation of the Angli. 


Answer of the blessed pope Gregory. 


I doubt not that thy Fraternity has been asked these questions, and I think that I have supplied thee with 
answers to them. But I believe that thou wishest what thou art able of thyself to say and think to be 
confirmed by my reply. For why should not a pregnant woman be baptized, fecundity of the flesh being no 
fault before the eyes of Almighty God? For, when our first parents had transgressed in Paradise, they lost 
by the just judgment of God the immortality which they had received. Therefore, because Almighty God 
would not utterly extinguish the human race for their fault, He took away immortality from man for his 
sin, and yet, in the kindness of His pity, reserved to him fruitfulness in offspring. With what reason then 
can what has been preserved to the human race by the gift of Almighty God be debarred from the grace of 
holy baptism? For indeed it is very foolish to suppose that a gift of grace can possibly be inconsistent with 
that mystery wherein all human sin is entirely extinguished. 


But as to how many days after her delivery a woman may enter the church, thou hast learnt that by the 
direction of the Old Testament she ought to keep away xxxiii. days for a male child, but Ixvi. for a female. 
It should be known, however, that this is understood mystically. For, if in the same hour in which she has 
been delivered she enters the church, she subjects herself to no burden of sin. For it is the pleasure of the 
flesh, not the pain, that is in fault. But it is in the carnal intercourse that the pleasure lies; for in bringing 


forth of offspring there is pain and groaning. Whence even to the first mother of all it is said, In sorrow 
thou shalt bring forth children (Gen. iii. 16). If, therefore, we forbid a woman after her delivery to enter 
the church, we reckon her very penalty to her for a fault. Moreover, it is by no means forbidden that either 
a woman after delivery or that which she has brought forth should be baptized without delay, if in peril of 
death; she even in the same hour in which she is delivered, or it in the same hour in which it is born. For, 
as in the case of those who live and have discretion the grace of the holy mystery should be seen to with 
great discernment, so to those who are in imminent danger of death it should be offered without any 
delay, lest, while time is being sought for administering the mystery of redemption, death should shortly 
intervene, and no way be found of redeeming the time that has been lost. 


Further, her husband ought not to cohabit with her till that which is brought forth be weaned. But an evil 
custom has arisen in the ways of married persons, that women scorn to nurse the children whom they 
bring forth, and deliver them to other women to be nursed. Which custom appears to have been devised 
for the sole cause of incontinency, in that, being unwilling to contain themselves, they think scorn to 
suckle their offspring. Those women therefore who, after an evil custom, deliver their children to others to 
be nursed ought not to have intercourse with their husbands unless the time of their purification has 
passed, seeing that, even without the reason of childbirth, they are forbidden to have intercourse with 
their husbands while held of their accustomed sicknesses; so much so that the sacred law smites with 
death any man who shall go into a woman having her sickness (Lev. xx. 18). Yet still a woman, while 
suffering from her accustomed sickness, ought not to be prohibited from entering the church, since the 
superfluity of nature cannot be imputed to her for guilt, and it is not just that she should be deprived of 
entrance into the church on account of what she suffers unwillingly. For we know that the woman who 
suffered from an issue of blood, coming humbly behind the Lord, touched the hem of his garment, and 
immediately her infirmity departed from her (Luke viii.). If then one who had an issue of blood could 
laudably touch the Lord’s garment, why should it be unlawful for one who suffers from a menstruum of 
blood to enter in the Lord’s Church? 


But that woman, thou wilt say, was compelled by infirmity; but these are held of their accustomed 
sicknesses. Yet consider, dearest brother, how all that we suffer in this mortal flesh is of infirmity of 
nature, ordained after guilt by the fitting judgment of God. For to hunger and to thirst, to be hot, to be 
cold, to be weary, is of infirmity of nature. And to seek food against hunger, and drink against thirst, and 
cool air against heat, and clothing against cold, and rest against weariness, what is it but to search out 
certain healing appliances against sicknesses? For in females also the menstruous flow of their blood is a 
sickness. If therefore she presumed well who in her state of feebleness touched the Lord’s garment, why 
should not what is granted to one person in infirmity be granted to all women who through defect of their 
nature are in infirmity? 


Further, she ought not to be prohibited during these same days from receiving the mystery of holy 
communion. If, however, out of great reverence, she does not presume to receive, she is to be 
commended; but, if she should receive, she is not to be judged. For it is the part of good dispositions in 
some way to acknowledge their sins, even where there is no sin, since often without sin a thing is done 
which comes of sin. Whence also, when we hunger, we eat without sin, though it has come of the sin of the 
first man that we do hunger. For the menstruous habit in women is no sin, seeing that it occurs naturally; 
yet still that nature itself has been so vitiated as to be seen to be polluted even without the intention of 
the will is a defect that comes of sin, whereby human nature may perceive what through judgment it has 
come to be, so that man who voluntarily committed sin may bear the guilt of sin involuntarily. And so 
females, when they consider themselves as being in their habit of sickness, if they presume not to 
approach the sacrament of the body and blood of the Lord, are to be commended for their right 
consideration. But when, out of the habit of a religious life, they are seized with a love of the same 
mystery, they are not to be restrained, as we have said. For, as in the old Testament outward acts were 
attended to, so in the New Testament it is not so much what is done outwardly as what is thought 
inwardly that is regarded with close attention, that it may be punished with searching judgment. For while 
the law forbids the eating of many things as being unclean, the Lord nevertheless says in the Gospel, Not 
that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man, but the things which come forth from the heart, these are 
they which defile a man (Matth. xv. 11). And soon after He added in explanation, Out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts (Ib. 19). Hence it is abundantly indicated that what is shewn by Almighty God to be polluted 
in act is that which is engendered of the root of polluted thought. Whence also Paul the Apostle says, All 
things are pure to the pure; but unto them that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure (Tit. i. 15). And 
immediately, to declare the cause of this defilement, he subjoins, For their mind and conscience is defiled. 
If, then, food is not impure to one whose mind is not impure, why should what with a pure mind a woman 
suffers from nature be reckoned to her for impurity? 


Further, a man after sleeping with his own wife ought not to enter the church unless washed with water, 
nor, even when washed, enter immediately. Now the law enjoined on the ancient people that a man after 
intercourse with a woman should both be washed with water and not enter the church before sunset. 
Which may be understood spiritually as meaning that a man has intercourse with a woman when his mind 
is joined with delight in thought to illicit concupiscence, and that, unless the fire of concupiscence in his 
mind should cool, he ought not to think himself worthy of the congregation of his brethren, seeing himself 
to be burdened with by lewdness of wrong desire. For, although in this matter different nations of men 


have different notions, and some are seen to observe one practice and some another, yet the usage of the 
Romans from ancient times has always been for a man after intercourse with his own wife both to seek 
the purification of the bath and to refrain reverently for a while from entering the church. 


Nor do we, in saying these things, account wedlock as sin. But, since even the lawful intercourse of the 
wedded cannot take place without pleasure of the flesh, entrance into a sacred place should be abstained 
from, because the pleasure itself can by no means be without sin. For he had not been born of adultery or 
fornication, but of lawful wedlock, who said, Behold I was conceived in iniquities, and in sin my mother 
brought me forth (Ps. l. 7). For, knowing himself to have been conceived in iniquities, he groaned for 
having been born in sin, because the tree bears in its branch the vicious humour which it has drawn from 
its root. Yet in these words he does not call the intercourse of the wedded iniquity in itself, but in truth 
only the pleasure of the intercourse. For there are many things which are allowed and legitimate, and yet 
we are to some extent defiled in the doing of them; as often we attack faults with anger, and disturb the 
tranquillity of our own mind. And, though what is done is right, yet it is not to be approved that the mind 
is therein disturbed. For instance, he had been angry against the vices of transgressors who said, Mine 
eye is disturbed because of anger (Ps. vi. 8). For, since the mind cannot, unless it be tranquil, lift itself up 
to the light of contemplation, he grieved that his eye was disturbed in anger, because, though assailing 
evil doings from above, he still could not help being confused and disturbed from contemplation of the 
highest things. And therefore his anger against vice is laudable, and yet it troubles him, because he felt 
that he had incurred some guilt in being disturbed. Lawful copulation of the flesh ought therefore to be 
for the purpose of offspring, not of pleasure; and intercourse of the flesh should be for the sake of 
producing children, and not a satisfaction of frailties. If, then, any one makes use of his wife not as seized 
by the desire of pleasure, but only for the sake of producing children, he certainly, with regard to entering 
the church or taking the mystery of the body and blood of the Lord, is to be left to his own judgment, since 
by us he ought not to be prohibited from receiving it who knows no burning though in the midst of fire. 
But, when not the love of producing offspring but pleasure dominates in the act of intercourse, married 
persons have something to mourn over in their intercourse. For holy preaching concedes them this, and 
yet in the very concession shakes the mind with fear. For, when the Apostle Paul said, Who cannot contain 
let him have his own wife, he straightway took care to add, But I speak this by way of indulgence, not by 
way of command (1 Cor. vii. 7). For what is just and right is not indulged: what he spoke of as indulged he 
shewed to be a fault. 


Furthermore it is to be attentively considered that the Lord in mount Sinai, when about to speak to the 
people, first charged the same people to abstain from women. And if there, where the Lord spoke to men 
through a subject creature, purity of body was required with such careful provision that they who were to 
hear the words of God might not have intercourse with women, how much more ought those who receive 
the Body of the Almighty Lord to keep purity of the flesh in themselves, lest they be weighed down by the 
greatness of the inestimable mystery! Hence also it is said through the priest to David concerning his 
servants, that if they were pure from women they might eat the shew bread; which they might not receive 
at all unless David first declared them to be pure from women. Still a man who after intercourse with his 
wife has been washed with water may receive even the mystery of sacred communion, since according to 
the opinion above expressed it was allowable for him to enter the church. 


Augustine’s eleventh question. 


I ask also whether after an illusion, such is accustomed to occur in dreams, any one may receive the body 
of the Lord, or, if he be a priest, celebrate the sacred mysteries? 


Answer of the blessed Pope Gregory. 


Such a one the Testament of the old law, as we have already said in the last section, declares indeed to be 
polluted, and does not allow to enter the church until the evening, or without being washed with water. 
But one who understands this not only with special reference to that people at that time, but also 
spiritually, will regard it under the same intellectual conception that we have spoken of before; namely, 
that he has, as it were, an illusion in a dream who, being tempted by uncleanness, is defiled in thought by 
true images. But he is to be washed with water in the sense of washing away the sins of thought with 
tears. And, unless the fire of temptation has passed away, he should feel himself to be guilty, as it were, 
until the evening. 


But in this same illusion discrimination is very necessary, since it ought to be nicely considered from what 
cause it occurs to the mind of the sleeper. For sometimes it happens from surfeit, sometimes from 
superfluity or infirmity of nature, sometimes from cogitation. And indeed when it has come to pass from 
superfluity or infirmity of nature, it is by no means to be viewed with alarm, since the mind is to be 
commiserated as having endured it unwittingly rather than as having done it. But when the appetite of 
gluttony in taking food is carried beyond measure, and consequently the receptacles of the humours are 
loaded, the mind has therefore some guilt, yet not to the extent of prohibition from receiving the sacred 
mystery, or celebrating the solemnities of mass, when perchance a festival day demands it, or necessity 
itself requires the mystery to be exhibited by reason of there being no other priest in the place. For, if 
others competent to execute the mystery are present, an illusion caused by surfeit ought not to debar 
from receiving the sacred mystery, though immolation of the sacred mystery ought, as I think, to be 


humbly abstained from; provided only that foul imagination has not shaken the soul of the sleeper. For 
there are some to whom the illusion for the most part so arises that their mind, though in the body which 
sleeps, is not defiled by foul imaginations. With regard to this, there is one case in which it is shewn that 
the soul itself is guilty, not being free even from its own judgment; that is where, while it remembers 
having seen nothing when the body was asleep, it still remembers having fallen into lewdness when the 
body was awake. But, if the illusion arises in the soul of the sleeper from foul cogitation while he was 
awake, the mind’s guilt is patent to itself. For a man sees from what root that defilement proceeded, if he 
has endured unwittingly what he wittingly cogitated. But it is to be considered whether the cogitation 
ensued from suggestion, or delight, or sinful consent. For there are three ways in which all sin is 
accomplished; to wit, by suggestion, by delight, and by consent. Suggestion is through the devil, delight 
through the flesh, consent through the spirit; since, in the case of the first sin, the serpent suggested it, 
Eve, as the flesh, delighted in it, but Adam, as the spirit, consented to it. And great discernment is needed, 
that the mind may sit as judge of itself to distinguish between suggestion and delight, between delight 
and consent. For, when the evil spirit suggests sin in the soul, if no delight in sin should follow, no sin is in 
any wise committed. But, when the flesh has begun to take delight, then sin has its commencement. But, if 
it sinks to deliberate consent, then sin is known to be completed. In suggestion therefore is the seed of 
sin, in delight its nutriment, in consent its completion. And it often happens that what the evil spirit sows 
in the thought the flesh draws into delight, and yet the mind does not consent to this delight. And, while 
the flesh cannot be delighted without the soul, still the mind, though struggling against the pleasures of 
the flesh, is in some way bound against its will in carnal delight, so as by force of reason to protest against 
it and not consent to it, and yet to be bound by the delight, but still to groan exceedingly for being bound. 
Whence even that chief soldier of the heavenly army groaned, saying, I see another law in my members 
fighting against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members (Rom. vii. 23). Yet, if he was a captive, he did not fight. But he did fight too, and therefore he 
was not a captive. And therefore he fought by the law of the mind, which the law which is in the members 
fought against. If he thus fought, he was not a captive. Behold then man is, so to speak, both a captive and 
free: free with regard to the righteousness which he loves; a captive with regard to the delight which he 
endures unwillingly. 


EPISTLE LXV 


TO AUGUSTINE, BISHOP OF THE ANGLI 


Gregory to Augustine, &c. 


Though it is certain that for those who labour for Almighty God ineffable rewards of an eternal kingdom 
are reserved, yet we must needs bestow honours upon them, that by reason of remuneration they may 
apply themselves the more manifoldly in devotion to spiritual work. And, since the new Church of the 
Angli has been brought to the grace of Almighty God through the bountifulness of the same Lord and thy 
labours, we grant to thee the use of the pallium therein for the solemnization of mass only, so that thou 
mayest ordain bishops in twelve several places, to be subject to thy jurisdiction, with the view of a bishop 
of the city of London being always consecrated in future by his own synod, and receiving the dignity of the 
pallium from this holy and Apostolical See which by the grace of God I serve. Further, to the city of York 
we desire thee to send a bishop whom thou mayest judge fit to be ordained; so that, if this same city with 
the neighbouring places should receive the word of God, he also may ordain twelve bishops, so as to enjoy 
the dignity of a metropolitan: for to him also, if our life is continued, we propose, with the favour of God, 
to send a pallium; but yet we desire to subject him to the control of thy Fraternity. But after thy death let 
him be over the bishops whom he shall have ordained, so as to be in no wise subject to the jurisdiction of 
the bishop of London. Further, between the bishops of London and York in the future let there be this 
distinction of dignity, that he be accounted first who has been first ordained. But let them arrange by 
council in common, and with concordant action, whatever things may have to be done in zeal for Christ; 
let them be of one mind in what is right, and accomplish what they are minded to do without 
disagreement with each other. 


But let thy Fraternity have subject to thyself under our God not only those bishops whom thou shalt 
ordain, and those whom the bishop of York may ordain, but also all the priests of Britain, to the end that 
they may learn the form of right belief and good living from the tongue and life of thy Holiness, and, 
executing their office well in their faith and manners, may attain to heavenly kingdoms when it may 
please the Lord. God keep thee safe, most reverend brother. Given on the tenth day of the Kalends of July, 
in the 19th year of the empire of our lord Mauricius Tiberius, the 18th year after the consulship of the 
same lord, Indiction 4. 


EPISTLE LXVI 
TO EDILBERT, KING OF THE ANGLI 
Gregory to Edilbert, &c. 


On this account Almighty God advances good men to the government of peoples, that through them He 


may bestow the gifts of His loving-kindness on all over whom they are preferred. This we have found to be 
the case in the nation of the Angli, which your Glory has been put over to the intent that through the good 
things granted to you, heavenly benefits might be conferred on the nation subject to you. And so, glorious 
son, keep guard with anxious mind over the grace which thou hast received from above. Make haste to 
extend the Christian faith among the peoples under thy sway, redouble the zeal of thy rectitude in their 
conversion, put down the worship of idols, overturn the edifices of their temples , build up the manners of 
thy subjects in great purity of life by exhorting, by terrifying, by enticing, by correcting, by shewing 
examples of well-doing; that so you may find Him your recompenser in heaven Whose name and 
knowledge you shall have spread abroad on earth. For He Himself will make the name of your glory even 
more glorious to posterity, if you seek and maintain His honour among the nations. For so Constantine, 
the once most pious Emperor, recalling the Roman republic from perverse worshippings of idols, 
subjected it with himself to our Almighty Lord God Jesus Christ, and turned himself with his subject 
peoples with all his heart to Him. Hence it came to pass that that man surpassed in praise the name of 
ancient princes, and excelled his predecessors as much in renown as in well-doing. And now, therefore, let 
your Glory make haste to infuse into the kings and peoples subject to you the knowledge of God, Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, that you may both surpass the ancient kings of your race in renown and in deserts, 
and the more you shall have wiped away the sins of others among your subjects, the more secure you may 
become with regard to your own sins before the terrible scrutiny of Almighty God. 


Moreover, you have with you our most reverend brother, Augustine the bishop, learned in monastic rule, 
replete with knowledge of holy Scripture, endowed by the grace of God with good works. Listen gladly to 
his admonitions, follow them devoutly, keep them studiously in remembrance: for, if you listen to him in 
what he speaks in behalf of Almighty God, the same Almighty God will the sooner listen to him when he 
prays for you. For, if (which God forbid) you disregard his words, when will it be possible for Almighty God 
to hear him for you, whom you neglect to hear for God? With all your heart, therefore, bind ye yourselves 
in fervour of faith to him, and aid his endeavours by the power which he gives you from above, that He 
Whose faith you cause to be received and kept in your kingdom may Himself make you partakers of His 
own Kingdom. 


Furthermore, we would have your Glory know that, as we learn from the words of the Almighty Lord in 
holy Scripture, the end of the present world is already close at hand, and the reign of the saints is coming, 
which can have no end. And, now that this end of the world is approaching, many things are at hand 
which previously have not been; to wit, changes of the air, terrors from heaven, and seasons contrary to 
the accustomed order of times, wars, famine, pestilences, earthquakes in divers places. Yet these things 
will not come in our days, but after our days they will all ensue. You therefore, if you observe any of these 
things occurring in your land, by no means let your mind be troubled, since these signs of the end of the 
world are sent beforehand for this purpose, that we should be solicitous about our souls, suspectful of the 
hour of death, and in our good deeds be found prepared for the coming Judge. These things, glorious son, 
we have now briefly spoken of, that, when the Christian faith shall have been extended in your kingdom, 
our speech to you may also extend itself to greater length, and that we may be pleased to speak so much 
the more fully as joy multiplies itself in our heart for the perfected conversion of your nation. 


I have sent you some small presents, which to you will not be small, when received by you as of the 
benediction of the blessed Apostle Peter. And so may Almighty God guard and perfect in you the grace 
which He has begun, and extend your life here through courses of many years, and after a long life 
receive you in the congregation of the heavenly country. May heavenly grace keep your Excellency safe, 
sir son (domine fili). Given this 10th day of the Kalends of July, the 19th year of the empire of our most 
pious lord Mauricius Tiberius Augustus, the 18th year after the consulship of the same our lord, Indiction 
4. 


EPISTLE LXVII 


TO QUIRICUS, BISHOP, &C 
Gregory to Quiricus, Bishop, and the other catholic bishops in Hiberia . 


Since to charity nothing is afar off, let those who are divided in place be joined by letter. The bearer of 
these presents, coming to the Church of the blessed Peter, Prince of the apostles, asserted that he had 
received letters for us from your Fraternity, and had lost them, with other things also, in the city of 
Jerusalem. In them, as he says, you were desirous of enquiring with regard to priests and people who have 
been bewildered in the error of Nestorian heresy, when they return to the Catholic Church which is the 
mother of all the elect, whether they should be baptized, or joined to the bowels of the same mother 
Church by confession only of the one true faith. 


And indeed we have learnt from the ancient institution of the Fathers that whosoever among heretics are 
baptized in the name of the Trinity, when they return to holy Church, may be recalled to the bosom of 
mother Church either by unction of chrism, or by imposition of hands, or by profession of the faith only. 
Hence the West reconciles Arians to the holy Catholic Church by imposition of hands, but the East by the 
unction of holy chrism. But Monophysites and others are received by a true confession only, because holy 


baptism, which they have received among heretics, then acquires in them the power of cleansing, when 
either the former receive the Holy Spirit by imposition of hands, or the latter are united to the bowels of 
the holy and universal Church by reason of their confession of the true faith. Those heretics, however, who 
are not baptized in the name of the Trinity, such as the Bonosiaci and the Cataphrygae, because the 
former do not believe in Christ the Lord, and the latter with a perverse understanding believe a certain 
bad man, Montanus, to be the Holy Spirit, like unto whom are many others;—these, when they come to 
holy Church, are baptized, because what they received while in their error, not being in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, was not baptism. Nor can this be called an iteration of baptism, which, as has been said, had 
not been given in the name of the Trinity. But the Nestorians, since they are baptized in the name of the 
Holy Trinity—though darkened by the error of their heresy in that, after the manner of Jewish unbelief, 
they believe not the Incarnation of the Only-begotten—when they come to the Holy Catholic Church, are 
to be taught, by firm holding and profession of the true faith, to believe in one and the same Son of God 
and man, our Lord God Jesus Christ, the same existing in Divinity before the ages, and the same made 
man in the end of the ages, because The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us (Joh. i. 14). 


But we say that the Word was made flesh not by losing what He was, but by taking what He was not. For 
in the mystery of His Incarnation the Only-begotten of the Father increased what was ours, but diminished 
not what was His. Therefore the Word and the flesh is one Person, as He says Himself, No man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of man which is in heaven (Joh. 
iii. 14). He Who is the Son of God in heaven was the Son of man who spoke on earth. Hence John says, We 
know that the Son of God is come, and hath given us an understanding (1 Joh. v. 20). And as to what 
understanding He has given us, he straightway added, That we may know the true God. Whom in this 
place does he mean as the true God but the Father Almighty? But, as to what he conceives also of the 
Almighty Son, he added, And that we may be in his true Son Jesus Christ. Lo, he says that the Father is 
the true God, and that Jesus Christ is His true Son. And what he conceives this true Son to be he shews 
more plainly; This is the true God, and eternal life. If, then, according to the error of Nestorius the Word 
were one and the man Jesus Christ were another, he who is true man would not be the true God and 
eternal life. But the Only-begotten Son, the Word before the Ages, was made man. He is, then, the true 
God and eternal life. Certainly, when the holy Virgin was about to conceive Him, and heard the angel 
speaking to her, she said, Behold the hand-maid of the Lord; be it unto me according to thy word (Luke i. 
38). And, when she had conceived Him, and went to Elizabeth her kinswoman, at once she heard, Whence 
am I worthy that the mother of my Lord should come to me? Lo, the same Virgin is called both the 
handmaid and the mother of the Lord. For she is the handmaid of the Lord, because the Word before the 
Ages, the Only-begotten, is equal to the Father; but the mother, because in her womb from the Holy Spirit 
and of her flesh He was made man. Nor is she the handmaid of one and the mother of another, because, 
when the Only-begotten of God, existing before the ages, of her womb was made man, by an inscrutable 
miracle she became both the handmaid of man by reason of the divinity and the mother of the Word by 
reason of the flesh. It was not that the flesh was first conceived in the womb of the Virgin, and the divinity 
afterwards came into the flesh; but that as soon as the Word came into the womb, immediately the Word, 
retaining the excellence of His own nature, was made flesh. And the Only-begotten Son of God, through 
the womb of the Virgin, was born a perfect man, that is, in verity of flesh and of rational soul. Whence also 
He is called Anointed above his fellows, as the Psalmist says, God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil 
of gladness above thy fellows (Ps. xliv. 8) . For He is anointed with oil, that is to say with the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. But He was anointed above His fellows, because all we men first exist as sinners, and 
afterwards are sanctified through the unction of the Holy Spirit. But He Who, existing as God before the 
ages, was conceived as man through the Holy Spirit in the Virgin’s womb at the end of the ages, was there 
anointed by the same Spirit, even where He was conceived. Nor was He first conceived and afterwards 
anointed; but to be conceived by the Holy Spirit of the flesh of the Virgin was itself to be anointed by the 
Holy Spirit. This truth, then, concerning His nativity let all who are brought back from the perverse error 
of Nestorius confess before the holy congregation of your Fraternity, anathematising the same Nestorius 
with all his followers, and all other heresies. The venerable synods also which the universal Church 
receives let them promise to receive and venerate; and let your Holiness without any hesitation receive 
them in your assembly, allowing them to retain their own orders, in order that, while you both carefully 
sift the secrets of their hearts, and teach them through true knowledge the right things they ought to 
hold, and in gentleness make no difficulty or contradiction with them with respect to their own orders, 
you may snatch them from the mouth of the ancient foe; and that the retribution of eternal glory with 
Almighty God may increase to you the more as you gather together many who may glory with you in the 
Lord without end. Now may the Holy Trinity keep you in its protection while you pray for us, and grant 
you in its love still more manifold gifts. 


[In Colbert. and Collect. Paul, “Given on the tenth day of the Kalends of Jul. Indict. 4.”] 
EPISTLE LXVIII 

(TO VIRGILIUS, BISHOP OF ARELATE (ARLES).) 

Gregory to Virgilius, &c. 


What affection should be bestowed on brethren who come to us of their own accord is apparent from the 


fact that they are usually invited to visit us for the sake of charity. And so, if our common brother the 
bishop Augustine should chance to come to you, let your Love, as is fit, so affectionately and sweetly 
receive him as both to refresh him with the boon of your consolation and teach others also how fraternal 
charity should be cultivated. And, since it often happens that those who are placed at a distance learn first 
from others of things that require amendment, if he should perchance intimate to your Fraternity any 
faults in priests or others, do you, in concert with him, enquire into them with all subtle investigation. And 
do you both shew yourselves so strict and solicitous against things that offend God and provoke Him to 
wrath that, for the amendment of others, both vengeance may smite the guilty and false report not afflict 
the innocent. God keep thee safe, most reverend brother. Given the 10th day of the Kalends of July, the 
19th year of the empire of our most pious lord Mauricius Tiberius Augustus, the 18th year after the same 
our lord’s consulship, Indiction 4. 


EPISTLE LXIxX 


TO BRUNICHILD, QUEEN OF THE FRANKS 
Gregory to Brunichild, &c. 


Since it is written, Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin maketh peoples miserable (Prov. xiv. 34), a 
kingdom is then believed to be stable when a fault that is known of is quickly amended. Now it has come 
to our ears by the report of many, what we cannot mention without exceeding affliction of heart, that 
certain priests in those parts live so immodestly and wickedly that it is a shame for us to hear of it and 
lamentable to tell it. Lest, then, now that the rumour of this iniquity has extended as far as here, the 
wrong doing of others should smite either our soul or your kingdom with the dart of its sin, we ought to 
arise with ardour to avenge these things, lest the wickedness of a few should be the perdition of many. For 
bad priests are the cause of the ruin of a people. For who may offer himself as an intercessor for a 
people’s sins, if the priest who ought to have prayed for it commits more grievous offences? But, since 
those whose place it is to prosecute these things are stirred neither by care to enquire into them nor by 
zeal to punish them, let letters from you be addressed to us, and let us send over, if you order it, a person 
with the assent of your authority, who together with other priests may search into these things thoroughly, 
and amend them according to the will of God. For indeed what we speak of is not a thing to be winked at, 
since one who can amend a fault and neglects to do so without doubt makes himself partaker in it. See 
therefore to your own soul, see to your grandsons, whom you wish to reign happily, see to the provinces; 
and, before our Creator stretches out His hand to smite, take most earnest thought for the correction of 
this wickedness, lest He afterwards smite by so much the more sharply as He now waits longer and more 
mercifully. Know moreover that you will offer a great sacrifice of expiation to our God, if you cut off 
speedily from your territories the infection of so great a sin. 


EPISTLE LXXVI 


TO MELLITUS, ABBOT 


Gregory to Mellitus, Abbot in France . 


Since the departure of our congregation, which is with thee, we have been in a state of great suspense 
from having heard nothing of the success of your journey. But when Almighty God shall have brought you 
to our most reverend brother the bishop Augustine, tell him that I have long been considering with myself 
about the case of the Angli; to wit, that the temples of idols in that nation should not be destroyed, but 
that the idols themselves that are in them should be. Let blessed water be prepared, and sprinkled in 
these temples, and altars constructed, and relics deposited, since, if these same temples are well built, it 
is needful that they should be transferred from the worship of idols to the service of the true God; that, 
when the people themselves see that these temples are not destroyed, they may put away error from their 
heart, and, knowing and adoring the true God, may have recourse with the more familiarity to the places 
they have been accustomed to. And, since they are wont to kill many oxen in sacrifice to demons, they 
should have also some solemnity of this kind in a changed form, so that on the day of dedication, or on the 
anniversaries of the holy martyrs whose relics are deposited there, they may make for themselves tents of 
the branches of trees around these temples that have been changed into churches, and celebrate the 
solemnity with religious feasts. Nor let them any longer sacrifice animals to the devil, but slay animals to 
the praise of God for their own eating, and return thanks to the Giver of all for their fulness, so that, while 
some joys are reserved to them outwardly, they may be able the more easily to incline their minds to 
inward joys. For it is undoubtedly impossible to cut away everything at once from hard hearts, since one 
who strives to ascend to the highest place must needs rise by steps or paces, and not by leaps. Thus to the 
people of Israel in Egypt the Lord did indeed make Himself known; but still He reserved to them in His 
own worship the use of the sacrifices which they were accustomed to offer to the devil, enjoining them to 
immolate animals in sacrifice to Himself; to the end that, their hearts being changed, they should omit 
some things in the sacrifice and retain others, so that, though the animals were the same as what they 
had been accustomed to offer, nevertheless, as they immolated them to God and not to idols, they should 
be no longer the same sacrifices. This then it is necessary for thy Love to say to our aforesaid brother, that 
he, being now in that country, may consider well how he should arrange all things. God keep thee safe, 


most beloved son. Given this 15th day of the Kalends of July, the 19th year of the empire of our most pious 
lord Mauricius Tiberius Augustus, the 18th year after the consulship of the same our lord, Indiction 4. 


EPISTLE LXXVII 


TO BONIFACE, GUARDIAN (DEFENSOREM), IN CORSICA 
Gregory to Boniface, &c. 


Thy experience is not free from blame, in that, knowing Aleria and Adjacium, cities of Corsica, to have 
been long without bishops, thou hast delayed admonishing their clergy and people to choose for 
themselves priests. But, since they ought to be no longer without rulers of their own, hasten thou, on 
receiving this authority, to exhort the clergy and people of these cities severally, that they disagree not 
among themselves, but that each city with one consent choose for itself a priest to be consecrated. And, 
when they have made their decree, let such person as shall have been elected come to us. But, if they 
should be unwilling to come to an unanimous decision, being divided in their choice between two persons, 
let both in like manner come to us, the decree having been made in the usual way, that, after enquiry 
made into their lives and characters, the one who may appear to be most fit may be ordained. Seeing, 
moreover, that many poor persons there are said to be oppressed and to suffer prejudice, let thy 
Experience give heed to this, and not allow them to be unjustly aggrieved; but so endeavour thyself that 
neither they who take action be unreasonably hindered nor those against whom action is taken be in 
danger of sustaining damage unjustly. 


Furthermore, it has reached our ears that some of the clergy, thou being on the spot, are held in custody 
by laymen. If this is so, know that the blame will be imputed to thee, since, if thou wert a man, it would 
not have been the case. And accordingly thou must needs pay attention in future so that thou permit not 
the like to be done; but that, if any one should have a cause of complaint against a clerk, he resort to his 
bishop. And, if perchance the latter should be suspected, a commissioner must be deputed by him—or, if 
this too should be objected to by the plaintiff, by thy Experience,—who may compel the parties to choose 
arbitrators by mutual consent. And whatever may be decided by them, let it be in all ways so carried out, 
with due observance of law, by thy own or the bishop’s care, that there may be no occasion for them to 
weary themselves with disputes. 


EPISTLE LXXVII 
TO BARBARA AND ANTONINA 


Gregory to Barbara, &c. 


On receiving your epistles, I was in all manner of ways delighted to hear of your well being, and I entreat 
Almighty God that He would guard you by His protection from malignant spirits in thought, and from 
perverse men, and from all contrariety; and that He would, with the grace of His fear, settle you in unions 
worthy of you, and cause us all to rejoice in your settlement . But do you, most sweet daughters, rest your 
hope on His help, and, being always under the shadow of His defence, both by praying and by well doing, 
escape the plots of bad men. For, whatever human comforts or adversities there may be, there are none, 
unless either His grace protects or His displeasure troubles you. Rest therefore your hope on no one 
among men, but bind your whole soul to trust in Almighty God. While we sleep, then, He will protect you, 
of whom it is written, Behold he that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep (Ps. cxx. 4) . 


As to your saying that you are in haste to approach the threshhold of the blessed Peter, Prince of the 
apostles, I wish exceedingly, and wait with fervent desire, to see you in his church united to husbands well 
worthy of you; that so both you may obtain some little comfort from me, and I no little joy from your 
presence. I have also commended your causes to thy most reverend brother the bishop John , and to 
Romanus the guardian (defensori), that under God they may accomplish what they have begun. 


Your present of two racanae , which you sent me word were your work, I accepted gladly. But yet know ye 
that I did not believe the word you sent me. For you are seeking praise from the work of others, seeing 
that you have perhaps never yet put hand to spindle. Nor yet does this circumstance distress me, since I 
wish you to love the reading of Holy Scripture, that, so long as Almighty God shall unite you to husbands, 
you may know how you should live and how you should manage your houses. 


Book XII 


EPISTLE I 


TO DOMINICUS, BISHOP OF CARTHAGE 
Gregory to Dominicus, &c. 


How abundant is the charity of your heart you shew by its interpreter—your tongue, while so seasoning 
the words of your epistles with its sweetness that all you write is pleasant and delightful. Hence it comes 
that we embrace your Fraternity in the arms of love, though unable to do so in the body. For it is the office 
of charity to supply to souls that are in concord what distance of place denies. And since the sickness of 
our most loving brethren saddens us even as their health refreshes us, we give thanks to Almighty God, 
who has solaced our sadness by good news. For, having heard that you had contracted a very severe 
illness, before the receipt of your letter we were in a state of great distress. But since, when we are 
snatched from peril of death, it is uncertain, dearest brother, for what we are reserved, let us turn the 
time of respite to the profit of our souls, and, having to render our accounts to the coming Judge, let us 
fortify our cause before Him with tears and good works, that we may be counted worthy to have security 
given us with regard to the things that we have done. For in secular causes also a kind judge frequently 
grants a respite to this end, that one who had not been prepared before may afterwards come to his trial 
prepared. And what a thing it would be, were we to neglect for the salvation of the soul what we carefully 
attend to in matters of earthly concern! And so, since, according to the words of the Apostle John, no one 
is without sin, let us call to mind enticements of thought, incontinence of tongue, deeds of transgression; 
and let us, while we may, with great knocking, do away with the stains of our iniquities, that our just and 
loving Redeemer may not execute vengeance according to our deservings, but according to His mercy be 
bent to pardon. And, since we do not sufficiently fulfil our office by weeping for our own sins only, let us 
the more earnestly devote ourselves to the custody of the flock committed to us, and by persuading, by 
exhorting, by alarming, by preaching, so far as heavenly clemency gives us power, let us hasten to fulfil 
our office in very deed, that, through the bounty of our Creator, we may look for the longed for reward. 
But, since we cannot do anything that is good without divine aid, let us implore Almighty God, most 
beloved brother, with united prayers, that He would direct us, with the flock committed to us, into the way 
of His commandments by the leading of His grace, and Himself, who by the gift of His mercy has willed us 
to have the name of shepherds, grant to us to understand and do what is well pleasing to Him. Moreover, 
we have received with the charity wherewith you sent it the blessing of the blessed martyr Agileus, 
transmitted to us by your Holiness. In the month of September, Indiction 5. 


EPISTLE VII 


TO COLUMBUS, BISHOP OF NUMIDIA 


Gregory to Columbus, &c. 


How serious, and intolerable even to be heard of, is the complaint of Donadeus, the bearer of these 
presents, who describes himself as having been a deacon, will be made manifest to your Fraternity by the 
petition presented by him, which is contained in what is subjoined below. But, since it has come to our 
ears that he had been deposed for bodily sin, let your Love make full enquiry into this, and, if it is so, let 
him be consigned to penance, that he may free himself by tears from the bond of the profligacy of which 
he has been guilty. If, however, he should be proved innocent of any such transgression, all that his 
petition contains must be enquired into with diligent examination by you, together with the primate of the 
council, and others our brethren and fellow-bishops. And, if his complaint is supported by the truth, let 
both such strictness of canonical discipline be brought to bear on his bishop Victor , who has not lighted 
to commit so great a wickedness against God and his own priestly profession, that he may understand the 
wickedness of what he has done; and let the man himself be restored to his order: for it is indeed 
preposterous, and confessedly against ecclesiastical order, that any one whom his own fault or crime does 
not depose from the rank of the office which he fills should be deprived invalidly at the will of this or that 
person. 


EPISTLE XXIV 
TO JOHN, SUBDEACON OF RAVENNA 


Gregory to John, &c. 


descends from the Father that Holiest Spirit. Over the waters of baptism, recognising as it were His 
primeval seat, He reposes: (He who) glided down on the Lord “in the shape of a dove,” in order that the 
nature of the Holy Spirit might be declared by means of the creature (the emblem) of simplicity and 
innocence, because even in her bodily structure the dove is without literal gall. And accordingly He says, 
“Be ye simple as doves.” Even this is not without the supporting evidence of a preceding figure. For just 
as, after the waters of the deluge, by which the old iniquity was purged—after the baptism, so to say, of 
the world—a dove was the herald which announced to the earth the assuagement of celestial wrath, when 
she had been sent her way out of the ark, and had returned with the olive-branch, a sign which even 
among the nations is the fore-token of peace; so by the self-same law of heavenly effect, to earth—that is, 
to our flesh—as it emerges from the font, after its old sins flies the dove of the Holy Spirit, bringing us the 
peace of God, sent out from the heavens where is the Church, the typified ark. But the world returned 
unto sin; in which point baptism would ill be compared to the deluge. And so it is destined to fire; just as 
the man too is, who after baptism renews his sins: so that this also ought to be accepted as a sign for our 
admonition. 


CHAPTER IX 
TYPES OF THE RED SEA, AND THE WATER FROM THE ROCK 


How many, therefore, are the pleas of nature, how many the privileges of grace, how many the solemnities 
of discipline, the figures, the preparations, the prayers, which have ordained the sanctity of water? First, 
indeed, when the people, set unconditionally free, escaped the violence of the Egyptian king by crossing 
over through water, it was water that extinguished the king himself, with his entire forces. What figure 
more manifestly fulfilled in the sacrament of baptism? The nations are set free from the world by means of 
water, to wit: and the devil, their old tyrant, they leave quite behind, overwhelmed in the water. Again, 
water is restored from its defect of “bitterness” to its native grace of “sweetness” by the tree of Moses. 
That tree was Christ, restoring, to wit, of Himself, the veins of sometime envenomed and bitter nature into 
the all-salutary waters of baptism. This is the water which flowed continuously down for the people from 
the “accompanying rock;” for if Christ is “the Rock,” without doubt we see baptism blest by the water in 
Christ. How mighty is the grace of water, in the sight of God and His Christ, for the confirmation of 
baptism! Never is Christ without water: if, that is, He is Himself baptized in water; inaugurates in water 
the first rudimentary displays of His power, when invited to the nuptials; invites the thirsty, when He 
makes a discourse, to His own sempiternal water; approves, when teaching concerning love, among works 
of charity, the cup of water offered to a poor (child); recruits His strength at a well; walks over the water; 
willingly crosses the sea; ministers water to His disciples. Onward even to the passion does the witness of 
baptism last: while He is being surrendered to the cross, water intervenes; witness Pilate’s hands: when 
He is wounded, forth from His side bursts water; witness the soldier’s lance! 


CHAPTER X 
OF JOHN’S BAPTISM 


We have spoken, so far as our moderate ability permitted, of the generals which form the groundwork of 
the sanctity of baptism. I will now, equally to the best of my power, proceed to the rest of its character, 
touching certain minor questions. 


The baptism announced by John formed the subject, even at that time, of a question, proposed by the Lord 
Himself indeed to the Pharisees, whether that baptism were heavenly, or truly earthly: about which they 
were unable to give a consistent answer, inasmuch as they understood not, because they believed not. But 
we, with but as poor a measure of understanding as of faith, are able to determine that that baptism was 
divine indeed, (yet in respect of the command, not in respect of efficacy too, in that we read that John was 
sent by the Lord to perform this duty,) but human in its nature: for it conveyed nothing celestial, but it 
fore-ministered to things celestial; being, to wit, appointed over repentance, which is in man’s power. In 
fact, the doctors of the law and the Pharisees, who were unwilling to “believe,” did not “repent” either. 
But if repentance is a thing human, its baptism must necessarily be of the same nature: else, if it had been 
celestial, it would have given both the Holy Spirit and remission of sins. But none either pardons sins or 
freely grants the Spirit save God only. Even the Lord Himself said that the Spirit would not descend on 
any other condition, but that He should first ascend to the Father. What the Lord was not yet conferring, 
of course the servant could not furnish. Accordingly, in the Acts of the Apostles, we find that men who had 
“John’s baptism” had not received the Holy Spirit, whom they knew not even by hearing. That, then, was 
no celestial thing which furnished no celestial (endowments): whereas the very thing which was celestial 
in John—the Spirit of prophecy—so completely failed, after the transfer of the whole Spirit to the Lord, 
that he presently sent to inquire whether He whom he had himself preached, whom he had pointed out 
when coming to him, were “HE.” And so “the baptism of repentance” was dealt with as if it were a 
candidate for the remission and sanctification shortly about to follow in Christ: for in that John used to 
preach “baptism for the remission of sins,” the declaration was made with reference to future remission; if 
it be true, (as it is,) that repentance is antecedent, remission subsequent; and this is “preparing the way.” 
But he who “prepares” does not himself “perfect,” but procures for another to perfect. John himself 
professes that the celestial things are not his, but Christ’s, by saying, “He who is from the earth speaketh 


Some monks who came to me from the monastery of the late abbot Claudius have petitioned me that the 
monk Constantius should be constituted their abbot. But I was exceedingly set against them as touching 
their petition, because they appeared to me to be altogether of a worldly mind in seeking to have a very 
worldly man for their abbot. For I have learnt how this same Constantius studies to possess property of 
his own: and this is the strongest evidence that he has not the heart of a monk. And I have learnt further 
that he presumed to go alone, without any one of his brethren with him, to a monastery that is situate in 
the province of Picenum. From this proceeding of his we know that he who walks without a witness lives 
not aright: and how can he maintain the rule for others who knows not how to maintain it for himself? 


Giving him up, therefore, they asked to have a certain cellarer, Maurus by name, to whose life and 
industry there are many testimonies, the late abbot Claudius also with certain others having spoken in his 
praise. Let thy Experience therefore make careful enquiry; and, if his life should be such as fit him fora 
place of government, cause him to be ordained abbot by our brother and fellow-bishop Marinianus. But, if 
there is anything decidedly against him, and they cannot find any suitable person in their own 
congregation, let them choose some one from elsewhere, and let him whom they may choose be made 
abbot. Further, take care by all means to tell our aforesaid brother and fellow-bishop to put down with the 
utmost earnestness the possession of property of their own by four or five of the monks of the monastery, 
which it has been found so far impossible to correct, and to make haste to cleanse this same monastery 
from such a pest; since, if private property is held there by monks, it will not be possible for either 
concord or charity to continue in this same congregation. What, indeed, is a monk’s state of life but a 
despising of the world? How, then, do they despise the world who while placed in a monastery seek gold? 
Wherefore let thy Experience so proceed that neither the ordering of the place be deferred, nor any 
complaint reach us any more on this subject. 


Furthermore, forasmuch as my late most dear son Claudius had heard me speak something about the 
Proverbs, the Song of Songs, the Prophets, and also about the Books of Kings and the Heptateuch, which 
on account of my infirmity I was unable to commit to writing, and he himself had dictated them for 
transcription according to his own understanding of their meaning, lest they should be forgotten, and in 
order that he might bring them to me at a suitable time, so that they might be more correctly dictated 
(for, when he read to me what he had written, I found the sense of what I had said had been altered very 
disadvantageously), it is hence necessary that thy Experience, avoiding all excuse or delay, should go to 
his monastery, and assemble the brethren, and that they should produce fully and truly whatsoever papers 
on divers Scriptures he had brought thither; which do thou take, and transmit them to me with all 
possible speed. 


Further, about thy return, having learnt that thou hast incurred serious trouble, we will consider by and 
by. Further, I have not been pleased to hear what has been told me by certain persons; namely that our 
most reverend brother and fellow-bishop Marinianus causes my comments on the blessed Job to be read 
publicly at vigils; seeing that this is not a popular work, and engenders hindrance rather than 
advancement to rude hearers. But tell him to cause the comments on the Psalms to be read at vigils, 
which mould the minds of secular persons to good manners. For indeed I do not wish, while I am in this 
flesh, that what I may have said should be readily made known to men. For I took it amiss that Anatolius 
the deacon of most beloved memory gave to the lord Emperor, at his request and command, the book of 
Pastoral Rule, which my most holy brother and fellow-bishop Anastasius of Antioch translated into the 
Greek tongue. And, as I was informed by letter, it pleased him much; but it much displeased me that those 
who have what is better should be occupied in what is least. 


Further, in the third part of the blessed Job, in the verse wherein it is written, I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, I suspect that my aforesaid brother and fellow-bishop Marinianus has a corrupt copy. For in the 
copy in our bookcase this passage is given differently from what I find to be in the copies possessed by 
others; and consequently I have had this passage corrected, so that our often-named brother may have it 
as it is in our bookcase. For there are four words, the absence of which from the passage may cause the 
reader no little difficulty. Execute all these things thoroughly and speedily. And, if thou canst do nothing 
with the most excellent Exarch, shew thyself not to have neglected to do what is in thy power. 


What shall I say concerning the place of Albinus, as to which the answer given us is plainly contrary to 
justice? Thou oughtest, however, to consider the case attentively. Furthermore, a little time ago we had 
enjoined thy Experience to treat with our most eminent son the praefect to the end that the care of the 
conduits (formarum) should be committed to Augustus the vicecount, in that he is in all respects a diligent 
and energetic man . And thou hast so far so put off the business as not even to inform us of what thou hast 
done. And so, even now, hasten thou with all earnestness to treat with the same our most eminent son, 
that the conduits may be entirely committed to the aforesaid most distinguished man, to the intent that he 
may to some extent succeed in repairing them. For these conduits are so scorned and neglected that, 
unless greater attention be given to them, within a short time they will go utterly to ruin. As thou 
knowest, then, how necessary this business is, and how advantageous to the general community, thou 
must use thy best endeavours that it may be committed, as we have said, to the aforesaid man for his 
careful attention. Given in the month of January, Indiction 5. 


EPISTLE XXV 


TO ROMANUS, GUARDIAN (DEFENSOREM) 
Gregory to Romanus, &c. 


It is well known to thy Experience that Peter, whom we have made a guardian (defensorem), is sprung 
from the estate belonging to our Church which is called Vitelas. And so, since we ought to shew kindness 
towards him in such a way that nevertheless the Church may suffer no disadvantage, we command thee 
by this order to charge him strictly not to presume, under any pretext or excuse, to marry his children 
anywhere but in that estate to which they are bound by law and their condition . In this matter, too, it is 
necessary for thy Experience to be very careful, and to threaten them, so that on no occasion whatever 
they may go out of the property to which by their birth they are subjected. For, if any one of them (as we 
do not believe will be the case) should presume to depart from it, he may be assured that our assent will 
never be given to any of them dwelling or being married outside the estate on which they were born, but 
that also their land should be superscribed . And then know that you will run no slight risk, if through 
your negligence any of them should attempt to do any of the things which we forbid. 


EPISTLE XXVIII 


TO COLUMBUS, BISHOP OF NUMIDIA 


Gregory to Columbus, &c. 


Inasmuch as it has long been known to us how thy Fraternity is distinguished for priestly gravity and 
ecclesiastical zeal, we have seen sufficient reason for thy taking part in the cognizance of things that 
require rebuke, lest, if they should be put off through connivance, every one should suppose that what he 
is able to do is allowed him. Now after what manner our brother Paulinus, bishop of the city of Tegessis is 
alleged by his clerics and by those who are constituted in sacred orders, to have been excessive towards 
them in corporal correction, thou needest not to be told, seeing that, before this complaint reached us, the 
matter, as we have learnt from their statement, had already been made known to thee. And, since 
superiors ought not to have the right of punishing their subordinates savagely, we have taken care to 
write to Victor our brother and fellow-bishop, who holds the primacy among you , that, together with thy 
Fraternity, or with others our brethren and fellow bishops whom you may think fit to call in, he may take 
cognizance of and thoroughly investigate the case between our aforesaid brother priest and his clergy. 
And let thy Love so give the matter thy close and careful attention, that the things that have been 
reported to us may not pass without a hearing, lest discord should be fomented in the Church, whence it 
ought by all means to be banished. And, if indeed the complaint of his clergy against him is well founded, 
so take cognizance of his fault, which he has scorned of his own accord to correct, with the force of our 
ecclesiastical decision that he may both feel for the present what a grave offence he has committed, and 
may learn for the future that he cannot do more than it is lawful for him to do. Above all things, then, we 
exhort thee that thou study ardently to exercise the zeal which we know thee to have for the sake of God. 


And, inasmuch as our said brother Paulinus is said to confer ecclesiastical orders through simoniacal 
heresy, which is a thing awful to hear of, let it be thy care, along with the aforesaid primate or others, to 
enquire thoroughly into this also with all diligence. And, if it should be found to be so (which God forbid), 
effort must be made and action taken that both he who has not feared to accept and he who has not 
feared to give a bribe may be smitten by a sentence of canonical punishment, to the end that their 
correction may avail as a reproof to many. And, before this deadly root acquires strength and slays many 
more, let it be condemned by the decision of the whole council, so that no one may ever dare to accept or 
to give anything for any order whatever, nor any be promoted for favour, but all for merit, lest both 
ecclesiastical order be confounded, and probity of life be held in contempt, if one that is unworthy should 
receive the reward of merit. 


Further we have given orders to Hilarus our Chartularius that, if the case should require it, he refuse not 
to take part in your enquiry. 


If, therefore, it should be necessary, inform him by letter that you wish him to come to you, to the end that 
by treating the matter together with him you may better determine what ought to be ordained. In the 
month of March, Indiction 5. [N.B. This date is absent from several Codices.] 


EPISTLE XXIx 


TO VICTOR, BISHOP 


Gregory to Victor, &c. 


While on the one hand it is a joy to us to learn that our brethren are solicitous about their children in 
fatherly charity, on the other we count it no less a matter for sadness when neither regard for other 
brethren nor consideration of their priestly office avails to restrain them from unlawful doings. How 


serious, then, and how harsh is the complaint against our brother Paulinus, bishop of the city of Tegessis, 
made by his clerics and by those who are in sacred orders, I have no doubt is well known to thy Fraternity, 
since what has reached us from a distance cannot have been hidden from thee who art near at hand. And, 
since there is need of great caution lest this bodily injury which they complain of at his hands in excess of 
his powers should be ventured on with allowance, or should grow worse by being connived at, manifest 
excesses should ever be so suppressed by canonical control that one proceeding may serve as a reproof of 
what is past and a rule for the future. Accordingly it becomes thee, together with our most beloved 
common brother the bishop Columbus, and with other priests whom you may think fit to call on, to sift the 
case between our above-named brother and his clergy by means of a thorough investigation. And, if the 
complaint of the petitioners stands with truth, so correct ye this thing by a regular reformation, that he 
may both be made aware what evil thing he has done and learn for the future not to exceed the limits of 
his office. And suffer him not, as is said to be the case, to disregard the rank of thy position, lest his 
contempt be to his risk and to thy blame. For whatever is committed by an inferior, unless it be carefully 
corrected, reflects on the person who occupies the superior place. 


That other matter also, namely that the same our brother Paulinus is said to confer ecclesiastical orders 
for money, you should fully and very strictly enquire into. And, if it should clearly appear to be so, as we 
hope will not be the case, let your zeal for God so kindle itself to avenge this wrong that both the avarice 
of the ordainer may be turned into a penalty, and, the unlawful ordination being void of effect, the person 
ordained may not enjoy the longed-for object of his ambition. Herein we exhort you and before all things 
admonish you, that your Fraternity study to be so solicitous that, before the iniquity of simoniacal heresy 
shall gain strength in your parts from the offence of one, it may be cut off from the root by the pruning- 
hook of your sentence after a council diligently held. For whosoever does not, in consideration of his 
office, burn vehemently to correct this atrocity, let him not doubt that he will have his portion with him 
from whom this peculiar enormity took its beginning. And so, as we have said, you must act vigilantly and 
earnestly, that your council, which up to this time, under God’s keeping, has been preserved from any bad 
repute of this kind, may not by any possibility be polluted and ruined by the poison of this wickedness. 


Furthermore, we have given orders to Hilarus our Chartularius, that, if the case should require it, he 
defer not to join you. Wherefore, should it be necessary, inform him by your letters of the need of his 
coming to you, to the end that you, together with him, may be able, God helping you, to determine all 
these things in a salutary way. 


EPISTLE XXXII 
TO ALL THE BISHOPS OF THE COUNCIL OF BIZACIUM 


Gregory to all, &c. 


As it is laudable and discreet to shew due reverence and honour to superiors, so it belongs to rectitude 
and the fear of God, if anything in them needs correction, not to put it off by any connivance, lest disease 
should begin to invade the whole body (which God forbid), sickness not being cured in the head. Now a 
considerable time ago certain things were reported to us about our brother Crementius, your primate, 
such as to pierce our heart with no slight sorrow. But through the pressure of divers tribulations, and 
especially from enemies raging round us, we had not time to enquire into the matter. And, since it is so 
serious that it ought by no means to be passed over without investigation, we hereby exhort your 
Fraternity with all carefulness and activity to search out in all ways the substantial truth, in order that 
either if these things are so, they may be cut off by canonical punishment, or, if they are false, the 
innocence of our brother may not long lie under the laceration of an infamous report. Wherefore, that 
there may be no torpor of idleness in the enquiry, we admonish you that neither the interest nor the 
favour nor the cajoleries of any person whatever, nor anything else, soften any one of you in your sifting of 
what has been reported to us, or shake you from the path of truth; but gird ye yourselves in priestly wise 
to investigate the truth. For, if any one should presume to be sluggish, or to shew himself negligent in this 
matter, let him know that he will be a partaker in the said crimes before Almighty God, by zeal for whom 
he is not moved to enquire fully into the causes of atrocious wickedness. 


EPISTLE L 
TO EULOGIUS, PATRIARCH OF ALEXANDRIA 


Gregory to Eulogius, &c. 


The bearers of these presents, coming to Sicily, were converted from the error of the Monophysites, and 
united themselves to the holy universal Church. Having proceeded to the church of the blessed Peter, 
Prince of the apostles, they requested of me that I should commend them by letter to your Blessedness, to 
the end that they may not now be allowed to suffer any wrong from the heretics that are near them. And 
because one of them says that the monastery in which he was had been founded by his kindred, he desires 
to receive authority from your Holiness that the heretics who are in it may either return to the bosom of 
holy Church or be expelled from the same monastery. Let it be enough for us to have indicated this to you: 


for we know of your Blessedness that whatever pertains to zeal for Almighty God you hasten with all 
fervour to do. But for me I beg you to pray, since amid the swords of the Lombards which I endure I am 
excessively afflicted by pains of gout. 


Book XIII 


In the Sixth Indiction, and the Thirteenth Year from his Ordination. 


EPISTLE I 
TO THE ROMAN CITIZENS 


Gregory, servant of the servants of God, to his most beloved sons the Roman citizens. 


It has come to my ears that certain men of perverse spirit have sown among you some things that are 
wrong and opposed to the holy faith, so as to forbid any work being done on the Sabbath day. What else 
can I call these but preachers of Antichrist, who, when he comes, will cause the Sabbath day as well as 
the Lord’s day to be kept free from all work. For, because he pretends to die and rise again, he wishes the 
Lord’s day to be had in reverence; and, because he compels the people to judaize that he may bring back 
the outward rite of the law, and subject the perfidy of the Jews to himself, he wishes the Sabbath to be 
observed. 


For this which is said by the prophet, Ye shall bring in no burden through your gates on the Sabbath day 
(Jerem. xvii. 24), could be held to as long as it was lawful for the law to be observed according to the 
letter. But after that the grace of Almighty God, our Lord Jesus Christ has appeared, the commandments 
of the law which were spoken figuratively cannot be kept according to the letter. For, if any one says that 
this about the Sabbath is to be kept, he must needs say that carnal sacrifices are to be offered: he must 
say too that the commandment about the circumcision of the body is still to be retained. But let him hear 
the Apostle Paul saying in opposition to him, If ye be circumcised, Christ profiteth you nothing (Galat. v. 
2). 


We therefore accept spiritually, and hold spiritually, this which is written about the Sabbath. For the 
Sabbath means rest. But we have the true Sabbath in our Redeemer Himself, the Lord Jesus Christ. And 
whoso acknowledges the light of faith in Him, if he draws the sins of concupiscence through his eyes into 
his soul, he introduces burdens through the gates on the Sabbath day. We introduce, then, no burden 
through the gates on the Sabbath day if we draw no weights of sin through the bodily senses to the soul. 
For we read that the same our Lord and Redeemer did many works on the Sabbath day, so that he 
reproved the Jews, saying, Which of you doth not loose his ox or his ass on the Sabbath day, and lead him 
away to watering (Luke xiii. 15)? If, then, the very Truth in person commanded that the Sabbath should 
not be kept according to the letter, whoso keeps the rest of the Sabbath according to the letter of the law, 
whom else does he contradict but the Truth himself? 


Another thing also has been brought to my knowledge; namely that it has been preached to you by 
perverse men that no one ought to wash on the Lord’s day. And indeed if any one craves to wash for 
luxury and pleasure, neither on any other day do we allow this to be done. But if it is for bodily need, 
neither on the Lord’s day do we forbid it. For it is written, No man ever hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth it and cherisheth it (Ephes. v. 29). And again it is written, Make not provision for the flesh to 
fulfil the lusts thereof (Rom. xiii. 14). He, then, who forbids provision for the flesh in the lusts thereof 
certainly allows it in the needs thereof. For, if it is sin to wash the body on the Lord’s day, neither ought 
the face to be washed on that day. But if this is allowed for a part of the body, why is it denied for the 
whole body when need requires? On the Lord’s day, however, there should be a cessation of earthly 
labour, and attention given in every way to prayers, so that if anything is done negligently during the six 
days, it may be expiated by supplications on the day of the Lord’s resurrection. 


These things, most dear sons, being endowed with sure constancy and right faith, observe; despise the 
words of foolish men, and give not easy belief to all that you hear of having been said by them; but weigh 
it in the scale of reason, so that, while in firm stability you resist the wind of error you may be able to 
attain to the solid joys of the heavenly kingdom. 


[In two mss., one Colbert, and Vatic. F., “mense Septembri, indict. 6.”] 


EPISTLE V 


TO ETHERIUS, BISHOP OF LUGDUNUM (LYONS) 


Gregory to Etherius, Bishop. 


Although what we say is very distressing to us, and fraternal compassion rather moves us to weep than 
allows us to lay down anything concerning the things we have heard of, yet solicitude for the government 
undertaken by us pricks our heart with an urgent spur to see with great care to the good of churches, and 
to arrange what should be done before their interests might possibly suffer irretrievably. It has come, 
then, to our ears from the report of certain persons that an affection of the head has so befallen a certain 
bishop that it is a matter of groaning and weeping to hear of what he is wont to do under alienation of 
mind. Lest, therefore, while the shepherd is sick, the flock should be exposed to be torn by the teeth of the 
lyer-in-wait (which God forbid), or the interests of the Church itself should suffer irretrievably, it is 
necessary for us to treat the case with cautious provision. And so, since during the life of a bishop, whom 
unavoidable infirmity and not crime withdraws from his office, no reason allows another to be ordained in 
his place except on his resignation , let him, if he is accustomed to have intervals of sanity, himself make 
petition, declaring that he is no longer equal to this ministry owing to subversion of his intellectual 
faculties by infirmity, and let him request that another be ordained in his place. Which being done, let 
another who may be worthy be solemnly consecrated bishop in his place, by the election of all; yet so that, 
as long as life shall retain the said bishop in this world, his due expenses be supplied to him by the same 
Church. If, however, he at no time recovers the faculties of a sound mind, a trustworthy person of 
approved life must be chosen, who may be fit for the government of the Church, take thought for the 
benefit of souls, restrain the unquiet under the bond of discipline, take care of ecclesiastical property, and 
exhibit himself in all respects ripe and efficient. And also, should he survive the bishop who is now sick, he 
should be consecrated in his place. 


But as to ordinations of presbyters or deacons, or of any other order, if cause requires any to be made in 
that Church, know that this is to be reserved to thy Fraternity, to the end that, it being in thy diocese, thou 
mayest enquire concerning the life, manners, and conduct of him who is chosen to such office. And if thou 
shouldest be satisfied, and there is nothing in him liable to the censure of canonical strictness, let him 
attain to his destined order not otherwise than through ordination by thee. Let thy Fraternity then, so 
proceed, and so order these things with vigilant provision, that the Church of God may no longer suffer 
from any neglect, and that thou mayest warn thy fellow-priests, not only by word but also by example, to 
have a care laudably for venerable places. 


EPISTLE VI 


TO BRUNICHILD, QUEEN OF THE FRANKS 
Gregory to Brunichild, &c. 


Among other excellencies in you this holds the chief place beyond the rest, that in the midst of the waves 
of this world, which are wont with turbulent vexation to confound the minds of rulers, you so bring back 
your heart to the love of divine worship and to providing for the quiet of venerable places as if no other 
care troubled you. Whence, since conduct of this kind on the part of potentates is wont to be a great 
defence to subjects, we declare the nation of the Franks happy beyond other nations, having been 
accounted worthy to have a queen thus endowed with all good qualities. 


On learning from the information contained in your letters that you have built the Church of Saint Martin 
in the suburbs of Augustodunum (Autun), and a monastery for hand-maidens of God, and also a hospital in 
the same city, we rejoiced greatly, and returned thanks to Almighty God, who stimulates the sincerity of 
your heart to the doing of these things. In this case, that we may be held to some degree sharers in your 
good deeds, we have granted privileges according to your wish, to those places for the quiet and 
protection of those who live in them; nor have we borne to defer even in the least degree our embracing 
of your Excellency’s desires. 


Furthermore, addressing you in the first place with the greeting of paternal charity, we inform you that to 
our illustrious sons, but your servants and legates, Burgoaldus and Varmaricarius, we have granted a 
private interview in accordance with what you wrote to us; and they have disclosed to us in detail all that 
they said they had been charged with. It will be our care in time to come to inform your Excellency of 
whatever is done with regard to these things. For, as for us, whatever is possible, whatever is profitable, 
and tends to the settlement of peace between you and the republic, we desire, under God, with the utmost 
devotion, that it should be accomplished. 


As to Mennas, our most reverend brother and fellow-bishop, after we had enquired into what had been 
said about him, and found him in no way culpable, and he having made satisfaction under oath before the 
most sacred body of the blessed apostle Peter, and so proved himself to be unaffected by what had been 
objected against his reputation, we have allowed him to return to his post purged and acquitted, since, as 
it was right, if he were in any respect guilty, that we should punish his fault canonically, so it was not right 
when he had the support of innocence, that we should detain him longer, or any way distress him. 


Moreover, with respect to a certain bishop who, as the aforesaid magnificent men have told us, is 
prevented by infirmity of the head from administering his office, we have written to our brother and 
fellow-bishop Etherius , that if he should have intervals of freedom from this infirmity, he should make 


petition, declaring that he is not competent to fill his own place, and requesting that another be ordained 
to his Church. For during the life of a bishop, whom not his own fault but sickness, withdraws from the 
administration of his office, the sacred canons by no means allow another to be ordained in his place. But, 
if he at no time recovers the exercise of a sound mind, a person should be sought adorned with good life 
and conversation, who may be able both to take charge of souls, and look with salutary control after the 
causes and interests of the same church; and he should be such as may succeed to the bishop’s place in 
case of his surviving him. But, if there are any to be promoted to a sacred order, or to any clerical 
ministry, we have ordained that the matter is to be reserved and announced to our aforesaid most 
reverend brother Etherius, provided it belong to his diocese , so that, enquiry having then been made, if 
the persons are subject to no fault which the sacred canons denounce, he himself may ordain them. Let, 
then, the care of your Excellency conjoin itself with our ordering, to the end that the interests of the 
Church, which you have exceedingly at heart, may not suffer damage, and that increase of reward may 
accrue to the good deeds of your Excellency. 


Having been asked likewise concerning a certain bigamist whether he might be admitted to a sacred 
order, we have, according to canonical rule, altogether forbidden it. For God forbid that in your times, in 
which you do so many pious and religious things, you should allow anything to be done contrary to 
ecclesiastical ordinance. 


Moreover the aforesaid magnificent men, our sons, having delivered us a schedule, have requested among 
other things, what they said had been enjoined on them by your order, that such a person may be sent 
from us into Gaul as may, on the assembling of a synod, correct under the guidance of Almighty God 
whatever has been perpetrated against the most sacred canons. Herein we recognize the care of your 
Glory, how you take thought for the life of the soul and the stability of your kingdom, seeing that, fearing 
our Redeemer, and observing His precepts in all ways, you act in this case also so that the government of 
your kingdom may long subsist, and that after long courses of years you also may pass from an earthly to 
a heavenly kingdom. At a fitting time, if what we have said should be pleasing to God, we will take care to 
fulfil the venerable desires of your Excellency. 


We, then, for the defence of the places about which your Excellency has written to us have been careful to 
order all things as you wish. But, lest haply our decrees should be suppressed at any time by the 
governors of those places on the ground that they are found to be interdicted from doing certain things, 
this same ordinance must be inserted among the public acts, that so it may be kept in your royal archives 
as well as in ours. 


May Almighty God ever keep your Excellency in His fear, and so fulfil your desires and those of our sons 
the most excellent kings your grandsons, through the intercession of the blessed Peter, Prince of the 
apostles, to whom you commend them, as to grant you to have stable joy in their continual welfare, as you 
desire. Given in the month of November, Indiction 6. 


EPISTLE VII 


TO THEODERIC, KING OF THE FRANKS 
Gregory to Theoderic, &c. 


We have received with joy your written address to us indicating your health and safety, and we thereby 
perceive that you so transcend your age in prudence as to make it evident that it is for the happiness of 
the nation of the Franks that the government of royal dominion has been committed by the favour of 
heavenly grace to your Excellency. And this in you among other things is enough to call for praise and 
admiration, that in such things as you know that our daughter your most excellent grandmother desires 
for the love of Almighty God, in these you make haste most earnestly to lend your aid, so that thereby you 
may reign both happily here, and in a future life with the angels . Seeing, then, that this comes, by the gift 
of God, from great discreetness of judgment, we have so speedily and gladly fulfilled what your Excellency 
desires as to show by the celerity of our execution how much your good deeds have pleased us. 


Furthermore, greeting you with paternal sweetness, we inform you that all the matters which you 
enjoined on the illustrious men your servants Burgoaldus and Varmaricarius, our sons, to be transacted 
with us have been disclosed to us in a private interview. And we praised you greatly, that you both attend 
wisely, as becomes you, to the present, and also make haste so to provide for security in the future by 
means of a lasting peace between you and the Republic that, being made one, you may extend the stability 
of your kingdom salutarily to all time. With regard to this we will announce to you in time to come what it 
may please God to order. For, as to us, whatever is proved to be advantageous and conducive to peace, we 
desire and strive that it should be brought to pass. The one thing is that, as our will is with regard to what 
is expedient, so should be the will of God, without whom we can do nothing. May the Holy Trinity make 
you to advance always in His fear, and so dispose your heart in moderation well-pleasing to Him as both to 
grant to your subjects now joy from you, and to you from Himself joy without end hereafter. 


EPISTLE VII 


TO SENATOR, ABBOT 


Gregory to Senator, presbyter and abbot of a hospital (or guest-house, xenodochii). 
When the hearts of Catholic Kings, &c. 


[See the epistle following (Ep. ix.), with which this agrees throughout, as does also Epistle X. to Lupo, 
except for the different designations of the persons addressed and places referred to, and the addition in 
epistles VIII. and IX., after the words “or absolve her (him) as innocent,” of the following paragraph.] 


By a similar definition, according to the desire of the founders, we decree that none of those who may in 
future have been ordained as abbot or presbyter to the same guest-house and monastery shall dare by any 
secret scheming whatever to take the office of the Episcopate, unless he has been first deprived of the 
office of abbot, and another has been substituted in his place; lest, by consuming the property of the 
guest-house or monastery in unfair expenditure, he should cause most serious pressure of want to the 
poor and strangers, or to others who live from its resources. Moreover, we forbid that the bishop have 
licence, without the consent of the abbot and presbyter, to remove from the same place any monk for 
promotion to an ecclesiastical order, or for any cause whatever, lest usurpation in this regard should be 
carried to such an extent that places which have to be built up by the acquisition of men be destroyed by 
their removal. 


EPISTLE IX 


TO THALASSIA, ABBESS 
Gregory to Thalassia, &c. 


When the hearts of catholic kings are so inflamed with ardent desire, by divine grace preventing them, as 
of their own accord to demand the things that pontifical admonitions should provoke them to, such things 
are to be granted with cheerful and joyful mind all the more as the very things which they desire ought to 
have been demanded of them, had they been unwilling to do them. Accordingly, in accordance with the 
letters of our most Excellent royal children, Brunichild and her grandson Theoderic, to the monastery of 
Saint Mary, where there is constituted a congregation of handmaidens of God, founded in the city of 
Augustodunum by the bishop Siagrius of reverend memory, over which you preside, we indulge, grant and 
confirm by the decree of our present authority privileges as follows;—Ordaining that no king, no bishop, 
no one endowed with any dignity whatsoever, or any one else whatsoever, shall have power, under show of 
any cause or occasion whatsoever, to diminish or take away, or apply to his own uses, or grant as if to 
other pious uses for excuse of his own avarice, anything of what has been given to the same monastery by 
the above-written king’s own children, or of what shall in future be bestowed on it by any others whatever 
of their own possessions. But all things that have been there offered, or may come to be offered, we will to 
be possessed by thee, as well as by those who shall succeed thee in thy office and place, from the present 
time inviolate and without disturbance, provided thou apply them in all ways to the uses of those for 
whose sustentation and government they have been granted. 


We also appoint that on the death of an abbess of the aforesaid monastery no other shall be ordained by 
means of any kind of craftiness of secret scheming, but such a one as the king of the same province, with 
the consent of the nuns, shall have chosen in the fear of God, and provided for the ordination of. 


Under this head we also add, in order that we may exclude all place for avarice, that no one of the kings, 
no one of the priests, or any one else in person or by proxy, shall dare to accept anything in gold, or in any 
kind of consideration whatever, for the ordination of such abbess, or for any causes whatever pertaining 
to this monastery, and that the same abbess presume not to give anything on account of her ordination, 
lest by such occasion what is offered or has been offered to places of piety should be consumed. And, 
inasmuch as many occasions for the deception of religious women are sought out, as is said, in your parts 
by bad men, we ordain that an abbess of this same monastery shall in no wise be deprived or deposed 
unless in case of criminality requiring it. Hence it is necessary that if any complaint of this kind should 
arise against her, not only the bishop of the city of Augustodunum should examine the case, but that he 
should call to his assistance six other of his fellow-bishops, and so fully investigate the matter, to the end 
that, all judging with one accord, a strict canonical decision may either smite her if guilty, or absolve her if 
innocent. 


All these things, therefore, which the paper of this our precept and decree contains we decree to be 
observed in perpetuity for thee as well as for all who may succeed thee in the same rank and place, and 
for all whom they may concern. Moreover, if any one, whether king, priest, judge, or secular person, being 
aware of this our written constitution, should attempt to contravene it, let him be deprived of the dignity 
of his power and honour, and know that he stands guilty before divine judgment for the iniquity that he 
has perpetrated. And, unless he either restore what he has wrongfully taken away, or lament what he has 
done unlawfully with fit penitence, let him be debarred from the most sacred body and blood of our God 


and Lord, the Redeemer Jesus Christ, and be subject to strict vengeance in the eternal judgment. But the 
peace of our Lord Jesus Christ be to all who observe what is just to this same place, to the end that they 
may both receive here the fruit of their well-doing, and find the rewards of eternal peace at the hands of 
the strict Judge. 


EPISTLE X 


TO LUPO, ABBOT 
Gregory to Lupo, Presbyter and Abbot. 


When the hearts of catholic kings, &c. 


EPISTLE XII 


TO PASCHASIUS, BISHOP OF NEAPOLIS (NAPLES) 
Gregory to Paschasius, &c. 


Those who with pure intent desire to bring to the true faith aliens from the Christian religion should study 
kindness, and not asperity; lest such as reason rendered with smoothness might have appealed to should 
be driven far off by opposition. For whosoever act otherwise, and under cover of such intention would 
suspend people from their accustomed observance of their own rites, are proved to be intent on their own 
cause rather than on God’s. To wit, the Jews dwelling in Naples have complained to us, asserting that 
certain persons are endeavouring unreasonably to drive them from certain solemnities of their holidays, 
so that it may not be lawful for them to observe the solemnities of their festivals, as up to this time since 
long ago it has been lawful for them and their forefathers to keep and observe them. Now, if this is true, 
these people appear to be taking trouble to no purpose. For what is the use, when even such long 
unaccustomed prohibition is of no avail for their faith and conversion? Or why should we lay down rules 
for the Jews as to how they should observe their ceremonies, if we cannot thereby win them? We should 
therefore so act that, being rather appealed to by reason and kindness they may wish to follow us, and not 
to fly from us; and that proving to them from their own Scriptures what we tell them, we may be able, 
with God’s help, to convert them to the bosom of Mother Church. 


Wherefore let thy Fraternity, so far as may be possible, with the help of God, kindle them to conversion, 
and not allow them any more to be disquieted with respect to their solemnities; but let them have free 
licence to observe and celebrate all their festivals and holidays, even as hitherto both they and their 
forefathers for a long time back have kept and held them. 


EPISTLE XVIII 
TO CERTAIN BISHOPS OF SICILY 


Gregory to Leo, Secundinus, John, Donus, Lucidus, Trajan, bishops of Sicily. 


Even as we are admonished through the speech of the apostles to impart one to another spiritual aids,— 
so, in matters that by God’s ordering we may have to settle in virtue of the government imposed on us for 
administration of the affairs of the poor, it is fit that priestly succour be not wanting. Accordingly in 
sending the bearer of these presents, Adrian our Chartularius , to govern the patrimony of our Church, to 
wit in the Syracusan district, we have thought it necessary to commend him to your Fraternity, that, 
wherein custom may demand it, you may afford him your succour, to the end that, while he is supported 
by you with bodily aid for doing his work, and with the spiritual aid of your prayers for carrying out with 
facility whatever he may undertake, he may be able, God also working with him, to accomplish 
prosperously what has been by us enjoined on him. But, as for yourselves, you should so acquit yourselves 
in good works before the face of Almighty God that there be not found in your doings anything that may 
be smitten by the judgment of God, or for which you may be accused by any man whatever lying in wait 
against you. For we have charged our aforesaid Chartularius that, if he should come to know of any 
inordinate doings on the part of our most reverend brethren the bishops, he should first himself take them 
to task by private and modest admonition; and, that, if such things are not amended, he should inform us 
of them speedily. 


Furthermore, it has been reported to us that in the times of our predecessor of holy memory it was 
arranged by the deacon Servusdei, who then had charge of the ecclesiastical patrimony, that the priests of 
your several dioceses, when you go forth to seal infants , should not be immoderately burdened. For a 
certain sum had been fixed, and this, as I hear, with your consent, to be given by the same priests for the 
services of the clerks (clericorum). And this, which was then approved of, is said to be by no means kept 
to now. Wherefore I admonish your Fraternity to endeavour not to be burdensome to your subjects, and, if 
they have any grievances, to abate them, seeing also that you ought not to have departed from what had 
once been determined. For you will be seeing to your own interest both in the future and the present life, 


if you keep those who have been committed to you free from grievance. 


EPISTLE XXII 


TO RUSTICIANA, PATRICIAN LADY 
Gregory to Rusticiana, &c. 


As often as any one comes to us from the royal city, we take care to enquire of your bodily health; but, my 
sins being the cause, I always hear what I am sorry to hear, since, frail and weak as you already are, it is 
reported that the pains of gout still grow upon you. But I pray the Almighty Lord that whatever befalls 
your body may be ordered to the health of your soul, and that temporal scourges may prepare for you 
eternal rest, and that through the pains which have an end He may grant you joys without end. As for me, 
I live in such a state of groaning and in the midst of such occupations that it irks me to have arrived at 
these days which now I spend, and my only consolation is the expectation of death. Wherefore I beg you to 
pray for me, to the end that I may be soon released from this prison of the flesh, so as to be no longer 
tormented by such great pains. 


Furthermore, I have to inform you that a certain person has come here, Beator by name, who gives 
himself out as comes privatarum , and is doing many things against all, but principally against your 
Excellency’s people, or those of your most noble granddaughters, as though he were making enquiry into 
matters of public import. And we indeed will not permit him to act wrongfully, but neither can we stand in 
the way of public interests. Do you therefore treat as you can with the most pious princes, that they may 
countermand any wrongful proceeding on his part. For neither is the public interest served by any kind of 
turmoil, nor does he appear to reclaim anything of great amount. I beg that my most sweet son the lord 
Strategius be greeted in my behalf, whom may Almighty God nourish for Himself and for you, and ever 
comfort you by His own grace and by the young lord’s life. Further, what should I write to you concerning 
your return hither, knowing as you do how much I desire it? But, when I look to the obligations of the 
business that detains you, I am in despair; and so I implore the Creator of all that, wherever you are, and 
wherever you may be, He would protect you by the extension of His right hand, and preserve you from all 
evil. 


EPISTLE XXVI 


TO ANTHEMIUS, SUBDEACON 


Gregory to Anthemius, Subdeacon of Campania. 


It has reached our ears that our brother and fellow-bishop Paschasius is so idle and negligent in all ways 
that he is in no respect recognised as bishop; and that so neither his own Church, nor the monasteries, 
nor any, whether the sons of the Church , or the oppressed poor, are conscious of any earnestness of love 
on his part towards them; nor does he afford any help in what is just to those who supplicate him, and 
(what is a still more serious thing to say) he cannot bear on any account to receive the counsels of the 
wise and of such as admire what is right, so that he might at any rate learn from another what he cannot 
attend to of himself; but, passing over the things that pertain to a pastor’s charge, he occupies himself 
with his whole attention unprofitably in the building of ships. Whence, as is reported, it has come to pass 
that he has already lost four hundred solidi, or more. This also is added to his faults, that he is said to go 
down daily to the sea with one or two clerics in so mean a guise as to be the talk among his own people, 
and to scent to strangers so vile and despicable that he is judged to have nothing in him of the character 
or venerableness of a bishop. If this be so, know that it is not without fault of thine, who hast delayed to 
rebuke and restrain him, as is fit. Seeing, then, that all this not only discredits him, but also evidently 
brings reproach on the office of the priesthood, we desire thee to summon him for this thing before other 
priests , or some of his noble sons , and exhort him that, shaking off the vice of sluggishness, he be not 
idle, but vigilant in the care of his Church and of the monasteries, exhibit fatherly charity to his sons, 
stand up for the defence of the poor with discretion in cases that are commended by justice, and receive 
gladly the counsels of the wise, to the end that both that city may be comforted by his solicitude, and he 
himself succeed in covering the faults of his idleness. If however, as we do not believe will be the case, 
after this our exhortation he should venture to be negligent after his accustomed manner, he must by all 
means be sent to us, that in our presence he may learn what it becomes a priest to do, and how to do it, 
after the fear of God. Given in the month of March, Indiction 6. 


EPISTLE XXVII 
TO ANTHEMIUS, SUBDEACON 


Gregory to Anthemius, Subdeacon of Campania. 


As often as we hear things of our brethren and fellow-bishops that shew them to be to blame and cause us 
sadness, necessity compels us in no slight degree to take thought for their amendment. Seeing, then, that 


concerning the earth; He who comes from the realms above is above all;” and again, by saying that he 
“baptized in repentance only, but that One would shortly come who would baptize in the Spirit and fire;”— 
of course because true and stable faith is baptized with water, unto salvation; pretended and weak faith is 
baptized with fire, unto judgment. 


CHAPTER XI 


ANSWER TO THE OBJECTION THAT “THE LORD DID NOT BAPTIZE.” 


“But behold, “say some, “the Lord came, and baptized not; for we read, And yet He used not to baptize, 
but His disciples!’” As if, in truth, John had preached that He would baptize with His own hands! Of 
course, his words are not so to be understood, but as simply spoken after an ordinary manner; just as, for 
instance, we say, “The emperor set forth an edict,” or, “The prefect cudgelled him.” Pray does the emperor 
in person set forth, or the prefect in person cudgel? One whose ministers do a thing is always said to do it. 
So “He will baptize you” will have to be understood as standing for, “Through Him,” or “Into Him,” “you 
will be baptized.” But let not (the fact) that “He Himself baptized not” trouble any. For into whom should 
He baptize? Into repentance? Of what use, then, do you make His forerunner? Into remission of sins, 
which He used to give by a word? Into Himself, whom by humility He was concealing? Into the Holy Spirit, 
who had not yet descended from the Father? Into the Church, which His apostles had not yet founded? 
And thus it was with the selfsame “baptism of John” that His disciples used to baptize, as ministers, with 
which John before had baptized as forerunner. Let none think it was with some other, because no other 
exists, except that of Christ subsequently; which at that time, of course, could not be given by His 
disciples, inasmuch as the glory of the Lord had not yet been fully attained, nor the efficacy of the font 
established through the passion and the resurrection; because neither can our death see dissolution 
except by the Lord’s passion, nor our life be restored without His resurrection. 


CHAPTER XII 
OF THE NECESSITY OF BAPTISM TO SALVATION 


When, however, the prescript is laid down that “without baptism, salvation is attainable by none” (chiefly 
on the ground of that declaration of the Lord, who says, “Unless one be born of water, he hath not life” ), 
there arise immediately scrupulous, nay rather audacious, doubts on the part of some, “how, in 
accordance with that prescript, salvation is attainable by the apostles, whom—Paul excepted—we do not 
find baptized in the Lord? Nay, since Paul is the only one of them who has put on the garment of Christ’s 
baptism, either the peril of all the others who lack the water of Christ is prejudged, that the prescript may 
be maintained, or else the prescript is rescinded if salvation has been ordained even for the unbaptized.” I 
have heard—the Lord is my witness—doubts of that kind: that none may imagine me so abandoned as to 
excogitate, unprovoked, in the licence of my pen, ideas which would inspire others with scruple. 


And now, as far as I shall be able, I will reply to them who affirm “that the apostles were unbaptized.” For 
if they had undergone the human baptism of John, and were longing for that of the Lord, then since the 
Lord Himself had defined baptism to be one; (saying to Peter, who was desirous of being thoroughly 
bathed, “He who hath once bathed hath no necessity to wash a second time;” which, of course, He would 
not have said at all to one not baptized;) even here we have a conspicuous proof against those who, in 
order to destroy the sacrament of water, deprive the apostles even of John’s baptism. Can it seem credible 
that “the way of the Lord,” that is, the baptism of John, had not then been “prepared” in those persons 
who were being destined to open the way of the Lord throughout the whole world? The Lord Himself, 
though no “repentance” was due from Him, was baptized: was baptism not necessary for sinners? As for 
the fact, then, that “others were not baptized”—they, however, were not companions of Christ, but 
enemies of the faith, doctors of the law and Pharisees. From which fact is gathered an additional 
suggestion, that, since the opposers of the Lord refused to be baptized, they who followed the Lord were 
baptized, and were not like-minded with their own rivals: especially when, if there were any one to whom 
they clave, the Lord had exalted John above him (by the testimony) saying, “Among them who are born of 
women there is none greater than John the Baptist.” 


Others make the suggestion (forced enough, clearly “that the apostles then served the turn of baptism 
when in their little ship, were sprinkled and covered with the waves: that Peter himself also was immersed 
enough when he walked on the sea.” It is, however, as I think, one thing to be sprinkled or intercepted by 
the violence of the sea; another thing to be baptized in obedience to the discipline of religion. But that 
little ship did present a figure of the Church, in that she is disquieted “in the sea,” that is, in the world, 
“by the waves,” that is, by persecutions and temptations; the Lord, through patience, sleeping as it were, 
until, roused in their last extremities by the prayers of the saints, He checks the world, and restores 
tranquillity to His own. 


Now, whether they were baptized in any manner whatever, or whether they continued unbathed to the 
end—so that even that saying of the Lord touching the “one bath” does, under the person of Peter, merely 
regard us—still, to determine concerning the salvation of the apostles is audacious enough, because on 
them the prerogative even of first choice, and thereafter of undivided intimacy, might be able to confer 


it has been reported to us that the bishops of Campania are so negligent that, unmindful of the dignity and 
character of their office, neither towards their Churches nor towards their sons do they shew the care of 
paternal vigilance, nor concern themselves about monasteries, nor bestow their protection on the 
oppressed and the poor, we therefore enjoin thee and hereby give thee authority to call them together, 
and strictly admonish them in virtue of our mandate, that they be not any longer idle, but so evince their 
priestly zeal and solicitude, and be so vigilant in what it becomes them justly and according unto God to 
do, that no murmur concerning them may exasperate us any more. If, however, thou shouldest find any 
one of them to be negligent after this being done, send him to us without allowing any excuse, that by 
regular exercise of discipline they may be made to feel how serious a matter it is to refuse to be corrected 
in things that are reprehensible and exceedingly to be condemned. 


EPISTLE XXxI 


TO PHOCAS, EMPEROR 


Gregory to Phocas Augustus. 


Glory to God in the highest who, according as it is written, changes times, and transfers kingdoms, seeing 
that He has made apparent to all what He vouchsafed to speak by His prophet, That the most High ruleth 
in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will (Dan. iv. 17). For in the incomprehensible 
dispensation of Almighty God there are alternate controlments of mortal life; and sometimes, when the 
sins of many are to be smitten, one is raised up through whose hardness the necks of subjects may be 
bowed down under the yoke of tribulation, as in our affliction we have long had proof. But sometimes, 
when the merciful God has decreed to refresh the mourning hearts of many with His consolation, He 
advances one to the summit of government, and through the bowels of His mercy infuses the grace of 
exultation in Him into the minds of all. In which abundance of exultation we believe that we shall speedily 
be confirmed, who rejoice that the Benignity of your Piety has arrived at imperial supremacy. Let the 
heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad (Ps. xcv. 11); and let the whole people of the republic, hitherto 
afflicted exceedingly, grow cheerful for your benignant deeds. Let the proud minds of enemies be subdued 
under the yoke of your domination. Let the crushed and depressed spirits of subjects be revived by your 
mercy: let the power of heavenly grace make you terrible to your enemies, your piety kind to your 
subjects. Let the whole republic have rest in your most happy times, the pillage of peace under colour of 
processes at law being exposed. Let plottings about wills cease, and benevolences exacted by force. Let 
secure possession of their own return to all, that they may rejoice in having without fear what they have 
acquired without fraud. Let every single person’s liberty be now at length restored to him under the yoke 
of empire. For there is this difference between the kings of the nations and the emperors of the republic, 
that the kings of the nations are lords of slaves, but the emperors of the republic lords of freemen. But we 
shall better speak of these things by praying than by putting you in mind of them. May Almighty God in 
every thought and deed keep the heart of your Piety in the hand of His grace; and whatever things should 
be done justly, whatever things with clemency, may the Holy Spirit who dwells in your breast direct, that 
your Clemency may both be exalted in a temporal kingdom, and after courses of many years attain to 
heavenly kingdoms. Given in the month of June, Indiction 6. 


EPISTLE XXXIV 


TO PANTALEO, NOTARY 


Gregory to Pantaleo, &c. 


Thy Experience remembers what and what kind of oath thou tookest over the most sacred body of the 
blessed apostle Peter. Whence also we committed to thee without fear the charge of enquiry in the 
patrimony of the Syracusan district. It is, then, incumbent on thee to have thine own good faith and the 
fear of the same blessed apostle Peter ever before thine eyes, and so to act that neither with men in this 
present life nor with Almighty God in the last judgment thou mayest be open to blame. Now from the 
report of Salerius our chartularius we have learnt that thou hast found the modius in which the 
husbandmen (coloni) of the Church have been compelled to give their corn to be one of twenty-five 
sextarii . This we altogether execrated, and were sorry thou hadst been late in making it a subject of 
enquiry. We rejoice, therefore, at thy telling us that thou hast broken the said modius and made a just one. 
But, inasmuch as the aforesaid chartularius has taken care to mention also what has already been 
collected under thy Experience by the fraudulent dealings of the farmers (conductores) from two 
territories, therefore, even as with a view to the future, we rejoice that thou hast acted zealously in 
breaking the unjust modius, so also we think of sins in the past; lest, if what the farmers have fraudulently 
taken away from the peasants (rusticis) accrues to us, we should be implicated in their sins. And 
accordingly we desire thy Experience, with all faithfulness, with all integrity—having regard to the fear of 
Almighty God, and recalling to mind the strictness of the blessed apostle Peter—to make a list throughout 
each several estate (massam) of poor and indigent husbandmen, and with the money found to have been 
got by fraud to procure cows, sheep, and swine, and distribute them among the several poor husbandmen. 
And this we desire thee to do with the advice of the most reverend lord bishop John , and Adrian our 
chartularius and rector . If, moreover, it should be necessary for the sake of consultation, our son also the 


lord Julian should be called in, so that no one else may know, but all be kept quite secret. Do you therefore 
consult among yourselves whether this same assistance should be given to the said poor husbandmen in 
money or in kind. But, whatever be the common fund, first, as I have said, make a list, and afterwards 
take pains to distribute to each according to the degree of his poverty. For I, as the teacher of the Gentiles 
testifies, have all and abound; nor do I seek money, but reward (Phil. iv.). So act therefore that in the day 
of judgment thou mayest shew me fruit of thy labour from the service that has been committed to thy 
Experience. If thou do this purely, faithfully, and strenuously, thou wilt both receive it back here in thy 
children, and hereafter wilt have plenary retribution in the scrutiny of the Eternal Judge. 


EPISTLE XXXVIII 


TO PHOCAS, EMPEROR 


Gregory to Phocas Augustus. 


It pleases us to consider, with rejoicings and great thanksgivings, what praises we owe to Almighty God, 
that the yoke of sadness has been removed, and we are come to times of liberty under the imperial Piety 
of your Benignity. For that your Serenity has not found a deacon of the Apostolic See resident at the court 
according to ancient custom, is not owing to my negligence, but to most grave necessity. For, while all the 
ministers of this our Church shrunk and fled with fear from times of such oppression and hardship, it was 
not possible to impose on any of them the duty of going to the royal city to remain at the court. But now 
that they have learnt that your Clemency, by the ordering of God’s grace, has attained to the summit of 
Empire, those who had before greatly feared to go there hasten even of themselves to your feet, moved 
thereto by joy. But, seeing that some of them are so weak from old age as to be hardly able to bear the 
toil, and some are deeply engaged in ecclesiastical cares, and the bearer of these presents, who was the 
first of all our guardians (defensores), has been long well known to me for his diligence, and proved in life, 
faith, and character, I have judged him fit to be sent to the feet of your Piety . I have accordingly, by God’s 
permission, made him a deacon, and have been at pains to send him to you with all speed, that he may be 
able, when a convenient time is found, to inform your Clemency of all that is being done in these parts. To 
him I beg your Serenity to deign to incline your pious ears, that you may find it in your power to have pity 
on us all the more speedily as you learn the more truly from his account what our affliction is. For in what 
manner by the daily swords, and by how many invasions, of the Lombards, lo now for the length of five 
and thirty years, we have been oppressed, by no words of description can we fully express. But we trust in 
the Almighty Lord, that He will complete for us the good things of His consolation which He has begun, 
and that, having raised up pious lords in the republic, He will also extinguish cruel enemies. And so may 
the Holy Trinity guard your life for many years, so that we may the longer rejoice in the good of your 
Piety, which we have received after long waiting. 


EPISTLE XXxIX 


TO LEONTIA, EMPRESS 
Gregory to Leontia Augusta. 


What tongue may suffice to speak, what mind to think, what great thanks we owe to Almighty God for the 
serenity of your empire, in that such hard burdens of long duration have been removed from our necks, 
and the gentle yoke of imperial supremacy has returned, which subjects are glad to bear? Glory, then, be 
given to the Creator of all by the hymning choirs of angels, thanksgiving be paid by men on earth, for that 
the whole republic, which has endured many wounds of sorrow, has now at length found the balm of your 
consolation. Hence we must needs implore the more earnestly the mercy of Almighty God, that He would 
keep the heart of your Piety ever in His right hand, and dispose your thoughts by the aid of heavenly 
grace, to the end that your Tranquillity may be able to rule those who serve you the more righteously as 
you know more truly how to serve the Sovereign of all. May He make you His champions in love of the 
catholic faith, having, of His benign dealing, made you our emperors. May He infuse into your minds zeal 
together with gentleness, that you may always be able with pious fervour not to leave unavenged 
whatever is done amiss with regard to God, and in case of any delinquency against yourselves to bear and 
spare. May He give us in your Piety the clemency of Pulcheria Augusta, who for her zeal for the catholic 
faith was called in the holy synod the new Helena (Act. 1 synodi Chalcedonensis). May the Almighty mercy 
of God grant to you fuller length of days to live with our most pious lord, that the longer your life is 
extended, the more strongly may the consolation of your subjects be confirmed. 


I ought perhaps to have requested that your Tranquillity should hold as especially commended to you the 
Church of the blessed apostle Peter, which up to this time has laboured under grievous plots against it. 
But, knowing that you love Almighty God, I ought not to ask what you will exhibit of your own accord out 
of the benignity of your piety. For the more you fear the Creator of all, the more fully may you love the 
Church of him to whom it was said, Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it; and to whom it is said, To thee I will give the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven (Matth. xv. 18). Whence it is not doubtful to us with what strong 


love you will bind yourself to him through whom you earnestly desire to be loosed from all sins. May he, 
then, be the guardian of your empire, may he be your protector on earth, may he be an intercessor for you 
in heaven: that through your relieving your subjects from hard burdens, and causing them to rejoice in 
your empire, you may, after many years, rejoice in the heavenly kingdom. 


EPISTLE XL 


TO CYRIACUS, PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
Gregory to Cyriacus, &c. 


Observing diligently, most dear brother, how great is the virtue of peace from the Lord’s voice, which 
says, My peace I give unto you (Joh. xiv. 27), it becomes us so to abide in the love thereof as in no wise to 
give place to discord. But, since we cannot otherwise live in its root except by retaining in mind and in 
deed the humility which the very author of peace has taught, we entreat you with befitting charity, that, 
treading down with the foot of your heart the profane elation which is always hostile to souls, you make 
haste to remove from the midst of the Church the offence of a perverse and proud title, lest you should 
possibly be found divided from the society of our peace. But let there be in us one spirit, one mind, one 
charity, one bond in Christ, who has willed us to be his members. For let your Holiness consider how hard 
it is, how indecent, how cruel, how alien from the aim of a priest, not to have that peace which you preach 
to others, and so abstain from offending your brethren out of pride. But study this rather, how you may 
prostrate with the sword of humility the author of vain and profitless elation, to the end that in such a 
victory the grace of the Holy Spirit may claim you as a habitation for Himself, so that what is written may 
be plainly fulfilled in you; the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are (2 Cor. vi. 17.) 


We commend to you in all things the bearer of these presents, our most beloved common son, the deacon 
Boniface, that in whatsoever may be needful he may find, as is becoming, the succour of your Holiness. 


EPISTLE XLI 


TO EULOGIUS, PATRIARCH OF ALEXANDRIA 
Gregory to Eulogius, Bishop of Alexandria. 


A conversation having arisen one day between me and my familiar friends about the customs of churches, 
one who had studied the art of medicine in the great city of Alexandria told us that he had a fellow- 
student attending the same lectures, a boy of extreme depravity, who, he said, had been suddenly 
ordained a deacon. And he added that he had procured ordination by bribes and gifts; for he 
acknowledged that this custom had prevailed in the holy Alexandrine Church. On hearing this I was 
amazed, and exceedingly surprised that the tongue of the most holy and blessed man the lord Eulogius, 
which recalls so many heretics to the catholic faith, has not extirpated simoniacal heresy from the holy 
Alexandrine Church. And who will there be whose exhortation or correction will be able to amend this, if 
his great and admirable teaching shall have left it without amendment? 


Wherefore, for the absolution of your soul, for the increase of your reward, that your works may be in all 
respects perfect before the eyes of the tremendous Judge, you ought to make haste utterly to pull up and 
eradicate simoniacal heresy, which was the first to arise in the Church, from your most holy See, which is 
ours . 


For on this account it comes to pass that the holiness of ecclesiastical orders falls away from very many, 
because persons are promoted to these orders, not for their life and deeds, but for bribes. But if 
meritorious character, and not bribes, be sought after, unworthy persons will not come to ordination. And 
by so much the more will reward begin to accrue to you as any good men who have been promoted to 
sacred orders shall have devoted themselves to the care of winning souls. 


EPISTLE XLII 


TO EULOGIUS, PATRIARCH OF ALEXANDRIA 
Gregory to Eulogius, &c. 


We return great thanks to Almighty God, that in the mouth of the heart a sweet savour of charity is 
experienced, when that which is written is fulfilled, As cold water to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a 
far country (Prov. xxv. 25). For I had previously been greatly disturbed by a letter from Boniface the 
Chartularius, my responsalis, who dwells in the royal city, saying that your to me most sweet and pleasant 
Holiness had suffered from failure of bodily sight. From this letter I was smitten by heavy sorrow. But 
suddenly, by the prospering grace of our Creator and Redeemer, I received the epistle of your 
Blessedness, and, learning that the bodily trouble of which I had heard was cured, I rejoiced exceedingly, 
since gladness of heart succeeded which was as great as the bitterness of the sadness which had come 


before. For we know that, with the help of Almighty God, your life is the health of many. For sailors sail 
secure through the waves when an instructed and skilful steersman sits at the helm. 


Moreover in my joy for your health I have this additional cause for exultation, that I have learnt how 
through your mouth the enemies of the Church are decreased in number, and the flocks of the Lord 
multiplied. For through the ploughshare of your tongue heavenly corn increases daily, and is multiplied in 
the garners on high; so that in you we rejoice that what is written is fulfilled, Where there is much 
increase, there is manifest the strength of the oxen (Prov. xiv. 4). Whence we gather plainly that the more 
you bring back fugitives to the service of Almighty God, the more merit you have with Him. And by how 
much the more merit you receive, the more fully can you obtain what you ask for. I beseech you therefore 
to pray the more earnestly for me a sinner, since both pain of body, and bitterness of heart, and immense 
ravages of mortality among the swords of so many barbarians, afflict me exceedingly. In the midst of all 
these things it is not temporal but eternal consolation that I require, which of myself I am not able to win 
by prayer, but which I trust that I shall obtain by the intercessions of your Blessedness. Last year I 
received no letters from your Holiness, and I was much distressed. It is true that your blessing, which you 
sent without a letter, was both given and received. But, since your tongue delights me more than your 
gifts, I was less gratified than I might have been by what was given. But I directed our common son, the 
deacon Epiphanius, to write to Alexander and Isidore, deacons of your most holy Church, to acknowledge 
the receipt of what had been sent. 


I wrote to you, further, that I had got ready large pieces of timber for making masts and rudders, but that 
the small ship which had come could not carry them; and you have since written nothing in reply. 
Wherefore, if you need them, write to our common son Boniface, whom we are now sending as our 
representative (responsalem) to the royal city, that he may send me word that they may be prepared, and 
that they may be found ready when your Blessedness shall send for them. 


Furthermore, we have sent you a small cross, in which is inserted a blessing from the chains of your 
lovers the apostles Saint Peter and Saint Paul; and let this be continually applied to your eyes, seeing that 
many miracles have been wont to be wrought through this same blessing. 


May Almighty God inspire the heart of your Blessedness to be careful to pray for me continually, and may 
He protect you and all yours with His right hand, and after many courses of years bring you to the 
heavenly kingdom. 


We have received, corresponding with your description of them, the blessings of Saint Mark, sent to us by 
your most blessed Fraternity, and we return thanks for your kindness, since from these outward things we 
learn what you are towards us inwardly. 


Book XIV 


EPISTLE II 


TO VITALIS, GUARDIAN (DEFENSOREM) OF SARDINIA 
Gregory to Vitalis, &c. 


From the information given us by thy Experience we find that the hospitals [or guest-houses, xenodochia] 
founded in Sardinia are suffering from grievous neglect. Hence our most reverend brother and fellow- 
bishop Januarius would have had to be most strongly reprehended, did not his old age and simplicity, and 
the sickness which thou hast told us of coming on besides, keep us in check. 


Seeing, then, that he is so situated that he cannot be fit to order anything, do thou warn the steward of 
that Church, and Epiphanius the archpresbyter, under our strict authority, that they themselves at their 
own peril endeavour themselves carefully and profitably to set those same hospitals (xenodochia) in order. 
For, if there should be any neglect there hereafter, let them know that they will not be able in any manner, 
or to any extent, to excuse themselves before us. 


Further, since the proprietors of Sardinia have petitioned us that, seeing that they are afflicted by diverse 
burdens, thou mightest go to Constantinople for their redress, we grant thee leave to go. And we have 
also written to our most beloved son Boniface, desiring him to do his best to lend thee his aid in obtaining 
redress for that province. 


Moreover, with regard to the Churches which thou hast informed us are without priests , we have written 
to our aforesaid most reverend brother and fellow-bishop Januarius, that he should supply them; yet so 
that all be not chosen for the episcopate from his own Church. For it becomes him so to supply other 
Churches as not to cause want in his own of persons who may be of advantage to it. 


As to what thou hast told us of persons having been preferred to the government of certain monasteries 
who, while they were in a lower monastic order, had fallen into sin, they ought not indeed to have 
undertaken the office of abbot except after entire reformation of life and after due preceding penance. But 
since, as thou sayest, they have undertaken the office of abbots, heed must be given to their life, manners, 
and attention to duty. And, if their conduct should not be found inconsistent with their office, let them 
persevere in the order in which they are. Otherwise let them be removed, and others ordained who may 
profit the souls committed to them. 


Furthermore, in the case of the monastery of Saint Hermas, which was founded by our brother in the 
house of the religious lady Pomponiana, inasmuch as it should be treated with tenderness rather than with 
strictness, let thy Experience endeavour to deal sweetly with the said lady, to the end that neither may 
she, to her own sin, disregard the will of the founder, nor thou fail to provide salubriously for the 
advantage of the monastery. Further, as to the girls of whom the aforesaid Pomponiana had formerly 
changed the religious dress, and converted them in the monastery , thou must by no means suffer them to 
be withdrawn from her, or disquieted; but let them continue, God protecting them, in the state of life in 
which they are. 


With regard to the recovery of the property of Churches, or of monasteries, or any other devoted to pious 
uses, about which thou hast written, those who are interested must be admonished that it is for them to 
seek in all ways to recover it with thy support and aid. But, if they should haply prove negligent, or in any 
case if such as ought to recover it should not be found, then do thou search it all out and so get it back, 
when discovered, as not to appear to take legal action against any one with a high hand. As to what thou 
hast told us with respect to the hospitals (xenodochia) of Hortulanus and Thomas, we so far have no 
knowledge. Wherefore let thy Experience look diligently into the order of the Emperor so far given, and 
arrange all according to its tenour, and make known to us whatever thou hast done. 


Concerning what thou hast written about our brother and fellow-bishop Januarius at the time when he 
celebrates the sacrifice often suffering such distress that he can hardly after long intervals return to the 
place in the canon where he has left off, and as to many doubting whether they should receive the 
Communion from his consecration, they are to be admonished to be in no alarm at all, but communicate 
with full faith and security, since a person’s sickness neither alters nor defiles the benediction of the 
sacred mystery. Nevertheless our said brother should by all means be exhorted privately, that, as often as 
he feels any trouble coming on, he should not proceed to celebration, lest he thus expose himself to 
contempt, and cause offence to the minds of the weak. 


Furthermore, the religious lady Pomponiana has complained to us that the inheritance of her late son-in- 
law Epiphanius—of which the said Epiphanius had appointed his wife Matrona, daughter of the aforesaid 
Pomponiana, to be usufructuary for the benefit of the monastery which he had directed to be founded in 
his house, and for its benefit also in all ways after the extinction of the usufruct—together with other 
things which are proved to belong to the same Matrona by right of possession, have been unjustly taken 
away by thy Experience and by our most reverend brother and fellow-bishop Januarius, and that nothing 
therefore has so far been paid to her daughter, or been of profit to the monastery. Now if the truth is so, 
and thou art aware of having done anything unbecomingly, without any delay restore what has been taken 
away; or at any rate, if thou thinkest it to be otherwise lest the opposite party should seem to be 
aggrieved prejudicially, by no means defer submitting the case to arbitrators chosen with her 
concurrence, that it may be declared by a definite decision whether her complaint be true and just. 


EPISTLE IV 


TO FANTINUS, GUARDIAN (DEFENSOREM) OF PANORMUS 
Gregory to Fantinus, &c 


Such things about our brother and fellow-bishop Exhilaratus, as thou thyself also knowest, have come to 
our ears as ought by all means to be visited with severe punishment. But, since it has been smoothed over 
by our most reverend brother and fellow-bishop Leo , who has also declared that he was judge in that 
case, we have thought it fit that he [i.e. Exhilaratus] should be sent back to his Church, considering that 
what we have inflicted on him by keeping him here so long may be enough for him. Therefore we enjoin 
thy Experience to pay attention to his manners and deeds, and to admonish him frequently, to the end that 
he may shew himself solicitous in extending kind charity to his clerks (clericis), and, should need require, 
in correcting faults. But we desire thee also to admonish his clergy that they exhibit humility towards him, 
and the obedience which the Lord commands, nor in any respect presume to behave proudly with regard 
to him. And if any one of them, that is, either bishop or clerk, should disregard thy admonition, do thou, 
under this authority from us, either correct the sin of disobedience by canonical coercion, as thou seest 
fit, or make haste to send a report to us, that we may be able to arrange how the rein of discipline may 
keep from going off their road those whom the goad of evil inclination provokes to transgression. 


EPISTLE VII 
TO ALCYSON, BISHOP OF CORCYRA 


Gregory to Alcyson, &c. 


Not undeservedly does the ambition of an elated heart require to be quelled, when, disregarding the force 
of the sacred canons, the excess of rash presumption in coveting unlawfully what belongs to others is 
shewn to be not only harmful in causing expense, but also opposed to the peace of the Church. Having, 
then, perused thy Fraternity’s epistles, we have learnt what has been done formerly or of late by the 
bishop of the City of Euria with regard to the camp of Cassiopus , which is situated in thy diocese, and we 
are distressed that those who should have been debtors to thy Church for charity bestowed upon them, 
should rather become its enemies, no shame restraining them; and at last that, in a way contrary to 
ecclesiastical arrangement, contrary to priestly moderation, contrary to the ordinances of the sacred 
canons, they should attempt to withdraw the aforesaid camp from thy jurisdiction and subject it to their 
own power, so as to become as it were masters where they had before been received as strangers. 
Concerning which matter, seeing that Andrew, our brother of venerable memory, Metropolitan of 
Nicopolis, with the support also of an imperial order whereby the cognizance of this case had been 
enjoined on him, is known to have determined in a sentence promulged by him, as has been made 
manifest to us, that the aforesaid camp of Cassiopus should remain under the jurisdiction of thy Church as 
it always has been, we, approving of the form of that sentence, confirm it, as justice approves, by the 
authority of the Apostolic See, and decree that it remain firm in all respects. For no reason of equity, no 
canonical order, sanctions that one person should in any way occupy the parish of another. Wherefore, 
though the guilt of this contentiousness seems to require no slight strictness of treatment, in that they 
have returned evil for good, nevertheless care should be taken that kindness be not overcome by excess, 
nor that what is due to strange brethren, when they are suffering constraint too, be denied them, lest 
charity should be judged to have no operation in the minds of bishops, if those to whom great compassion 
is due should be left without the remedy of consolation. It is right, then, that the priests and clergy of the 
city of Euria be not repelled from habitation of the aforesaid camp of Cassiopus, but that they should have 
leave also to deposit with due reverence the holy and venerable body of the blessed Donatus, which they 
have brought with them, in one of the churches of the aforesaid place such as they may choose. Yet so 
that protection be procured for thy Love, in whose diocese this camp is situate, by the issue of a security 
whereby the bishop of Euria shall promise not to claim for himself any power therein, or any privilege, or 
any jurisdiction, or any authority in future, as though he were cardinal bishop; but that, peace being 
restored by the favour of God, they shall return by all means to their own places, taking away with them, 
if they will, the venerable body of Saint Donatus. So, this promise being kept in mind, neither may they 
dare on any pretext whatever to claim further to themselves any right of rule there, but acknowledge 


themselves guests there at all times, nor may the Church of thy Fraternity in any degree incur prejudice 
to its rights and privileges. 


EPISTLE VII 


TO BONIFACE, DEACON 
Gregory to Boniface, Deacon at Constantinople . 


As often as the discord of those who ought to have been preachers of peace makes us sad, we should 
study with great solicitude that cause of contention may be removed, and that those who differ among 
themselves may return to concord. Now what has been done with respect to the camp of Cassiopus, which 
is situate in the island of Corcyra, and how the bishop of Euria is endeavouring to withdraw it from the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Corcyra, and iniquitously to subject it to his own jurisdiction, it would be very 
tedious to tell . But, that your Love may understand all things fully, we have sent to you the letters of our 
brother Alcyson, the bishop of Corcyra, and have caused his man to go to you to inform you of everything 
more particularly by word of mouth. This, however, we briefly mention, that an order having been 
surreptitiously obtained from the late Emperor Mauricius, which order, having been given in opposition to 
the laws and sacred canons, had no effect, and the dispute between the parties remaining undecided, he 
gave another order to our late brother Andrew, then Metropolitan of Nicopolis, to the effect that, as both 
parties were subject to his jurisdiction, he should take cognizance of the case and terminate it canonically. 
The said Metropolitan, having taken cognizance of the case and pronounced sentence, of which we send 
you a copy, decided the aforesaid camp of Cassiopus to be under the power and jurisdiction of the bishop 
of Corcyra, in whose diocese it always was; and we, approving his sentence, have thought fit to confirm it 
by the authority of the Apostolic See. And, lest what we decreed should be so strict as to seem to have no 
admixture of benignity, we took care so to order the matter for the time being (as the text of our sentence 
which we send to thee shews) that neither should the bishop or clergy of the city of Euria incur the 
necessity of residence, nor the privileges of the Church of Corcyra be in any way disturbed. But inasmuch 
as at the very beginning of proceedings an order was surreptitiously got from the most serene lord the 
Emperor, and (contrary to the judgment of the Metropolitan of Nicopolis, which rested on ecclesiastical 
propriety and canonical reason) the aforesaid camp of Cassiopus is said to have been handed over to the 
bishop of Euria (a thing we cannot hear without grief or tell without groans), with still greater wrong to 
the bishop of Corcyra and his clergy, in such sort as (sad to say) to take away entirely the jurisdiction of 
the Church of Corcyra, and give as it were to the bishop of Euria the whole principal jurisdiction there; 
this being so, we have thought right to deliver our sentence to no one, lest we should seem to do anything 
contrary to the order of our most clement lord the Emperor, or (which God forbid) in contempt of him. 
Wherefore let thy Love diligently represent the whole matter to his Piety, and steadily insist that the thing 
is altogether unlawful, altogether bad, altogether unjust, and greatly opposed to the sacred canons. And 
so may he not allow a sin of this sort to be introduced in his times to the prejudice of the Church. But 
represent to him what is contained in the judgment of the aforesaid late metropolitan on the business, and 
in what manner his decision had been confirmed by us, and endeavour so to act that our sentence, with an 
order from him, may be sent to those parts, to the end that we may be seen to have paid due deference to 
his Serenity, and to have corrected reasonably what had been presumptuously done amiss. In this affair 
pains must by all means be taken that, if it can be effected, he may contribute also his own order, 
enjoining the observance of what has been decided by us. For if this is done, all place for subornation 
hereafter will be shut out. Make haste, then, so to exercise thy vigilance, with the help of Almighty God, 
for abating these wrongs, that neither may the will of those who attempt perverse things obtain any 
advantage now against the ancient settlement of ecclesiastical usage, nor a nefarious proceeding gain 
ground for example afterwards. 


Furthermore, that thou mayest know what wrongs and what oppressions the above-written Alcyson, our 
brother and fellow-bishop, asserts that he endures from the agents (actionariis) of the Church of 
Thessalonica, we have forwarded to thy Love the letter which he has sent to us. And do thou accordingly 
cause the responsalis of the aforesaid Church to come to thee, and take cognizance of the case in his 
presence, and write to our brother and fellow-bishop Eusebius, on such heads as reason may suggest to 
thee, that he may prohibit his men from acting unjustly, and warn them not to oppress inferiors, but rather 
help them in whatever may be just. This also we desire; that thy Love should write to him who may have 
been ordained as Metropolitan in the city of Nicopolis, to the end that he may take cognizance of the case 
with regard to the injuries which our aforesaid brother Alcyson complains of having been inflicted on his 
Church, and decide what is just, seeing that the matter itself is stated not to have been decided by his 
predecessors, but reserved. 


EPISTLE XII 
TO THEODELINDA, QUEEN OF THE LOMBARDS 
Gregory to Queen Theodelinda. 


The letters which you sent us a little time ago from the Genoese parts have made us partakers of your joy 


on account of our learning that by the favour of Almighty God a son has been given you, and, as is greatly 
to your Excellency’s credit, has been received into the fellowship of the catholic faith . Nor indeed was 
anything else to be supposed of your Christianity but that you would fortify him whom you have received 
by the gift of God with the aid of Catholic rectitude, so that our Redeemer might both acknowledge thee 
as His familiar servant, and also bring up prosperously in His fear a new king for the nation of the 
Lombards. Wherefore we pray Almighty God both to keep you in the way of His commandments, and to 
cause our most excellent son, Adulouvald , to advance in His love, to the end that, as he is in this world 
great among men, so also he may be glorious for his good deeds before the eyes of our God. 


Now as to what your Excellency has requested in your letter, that we should reply in full to what our most 
beloved son, the abbot Secundus has written , who could think of putting off his petition or your wishes, 
knowing how profitable they would be to many, did not sickness stand in the way? But so great an 
infirmity from gout has held us fast as to render us hardly able to rise, not only for dictating, but even for 
speaking, as also your ambassadors, the bearers of these presents, are aware, who, when they arrived, 
found us weak, and when they departed, left us in the utmost peril and danger of our life. But, if by the 
ordering of Almighty God I should recover, I will reply in full to all that he has written. I have, however, 
sent by the bearers of these presents the Synod that was held in the time of Justinian of pious memory, 
that my aforesaid most-beloved son may acknowledge on reading it that all that he had heard against the 
Apostolic See or the Catholic Church was false. For far be it from us to accept the views of any heretic 
whatever, or to deviate in any respect from the tome of our predecessor Leo, of holy memory; but we 
receive whatever has been defined by the four holy synods, and condemn whatever has been rejected by 
them. 


Further, to our son the King Adolouvald we have taken thought to send some phylacteries; that is, a cross 
with wood of the holy cross of the Lord, and a lection of the holy Gospel enclosed in a Persian case. Also to 
my daughter, his sister, I send three rings, two of them with hyacinths, and one with an albula , which I 
request may be given them through you, that our charity towards them may be seasoned by your 
Excellency. 


Furthermore, while paying you our duty of greeting with fatherly charity, we beg you to return thanks in 
our behalf to our most excellent son the King your consort for the peace that has been made, and to move 
his mind to peace, as you have been accustomed to do, in all ways for the future; that so, among your 
many good deeds, you may be able in the sight of God to find reward in an innocent people, which might 
have perished in offence. 


EPISTLE XIII 


TO ALCYSON, BISHOP OF CORCYRA 


Gregory to Alcyson, &c. 


To brethren who bethink themselves and return to wholesome counsels kindness is not to be denied, lest a 
fault seem to weigh more in the minds of bishops than charity. We have therefore received, in the 
presence of thy Love’s responsales, Peter, reader of the Church of Euria, who came to us with letters from 
our brother and fellow-bishop John, and, when the letters which he had brought had been read, we took 
care to ask him if he had anything to say against the allegation of those thy responsales. And on his 
stating that he had been charged with nothing, and had no answer to make, beyond what the epistle of his 
bishop contained, we decreed without tardiness, under God, what was agreeable to the canons. After a 
long time, however, the above-written Peter produced a document which he asserted had been given him 
by his bishop; and so the case underwent delay. But inasmuch as in this document the above-mentioned 
bishop was found to say that he had hoped to have leave to deposit the holy and venerable body of the 
blessed Donatus in the church of the blessed John which is within the camp called that of Cassiopus, 
saying that he is prepared, on account of its being proved to be in thy diocese, to give thy Love a security 
that no prejudice to thee should thence arise, we thought it right that his petition should not be left 
without effect, now that in a time of necessity he desires provision to be made for him in such a way as to 
secure his acknowledgment in all respects of the jurisdiction of thy Church. Moved therefore by this 
reason, we exhort thy Fraternity by this present letter, that, without any delay or excuse thou afford 
opportunity for depositing the venerable body of the above-written Saint in the aforenamed Church of the 
blessed John; on condition only that he previously protect thee by a security in writing that he will never 
on any plea whatever claim to himself any jurisdiction or privilege in the aforesaid Church or camp, as 
though he were the bishop of the place, but guard there inviolably all the right and power of thy Church, 
the place being in thy diocese. At the same time it becomes thee also, as the same our brother has 
requested, to reply to him that whenever, peace being restored by the mercy of God, he may be at liberty 
to return to his own place, it shall be lawful for him to take away with him, without any objection made, 
the aforesaid venerable body. Herein, lest what is done should seem to be personal, and occasion should 
possibly be found for stirring up the contention anew, your successors also should be in all respects 
included in this promise to keep things as they are, to the end that through this preventional security 
neither may he in future presume to claim anything there in thy diocese against equity and the decrees of 
the sacred canons, nor the rights of thy Church ever in any manner sustain any prejudice from such 


concession. 


EPISTLE XVI 


FROM FELIX BISHOP OF MESSANA TO ST. GREGORY 


To the most blessed and honourable lord, the holy father Pope Gregory, Felix lover of your Weal and 
Holiness. 


The claims under God of your most blessed Weal and Holiness are manifest. For, though the whole earth 
was filled with observance of the true faith by the preaching and doctrine of the apostles, yet the orthodox 
Church of Christ, having been founded by apostolical institution and most firmly established by the 
faithful fathers, is further built up through the teaching of divine discourses, while instructed by your 
hortatory admonition. To it did all the most blessed apostles, endowed with an equal participation of 
dignity and authority , convert hosts of peoples; and by salutary precepts and admonitions, piously and 
holily, brought such as were foreknown in the grace of divine predestination from darkness to light, from 
error to the true faith, from death to life. Following the merits of these holy apostles, and perfectly acting 
up to their example, your honoured Paternity adorns with them the Church of God by probity of manners 
and holiness of deeds; and, strong in sacred faith and Christian manners, enjoins what should be done to 
please God, and unceasingly follows and fulfils pontifical duties, thus observing the precepts of divine law; 
since (as says the Apostle) Not the hearers of the law are just before God, but the doers of the law shall be 
justified (Rom. ii. 13). 


As we were meditating on these things, news was brought us by certain who came from Rome that you 
had written to our comrade Augustine (afterwards ordained Bishop for the nation of the Angli, and thither 
sent by your venerable Holiness), and to the Angli (whom we have long known to have been converted to 
the faith through you), that persons related in the fourth degree of descent, if married, should not be 
separated . Now this was not formerly the custom either in those or in these parts, when I was brought up 
and taught together with you from infancy; nor have I read of it in any decrees of your predecessors, or in 
the institutes of other Fathers generally or specially, or learnt that it had been allowed hitherto by any of 
the wise. But I have found from your holy predecessors, and from the rest of the holy Fathers, assembled 
as well in the Nicene synod as in other holy councils, that this [i.e. this prohibition of marriage] should be 
observed down to the seventh degree of descent; and I know that this is carefully seen to by men who live 
aright and fear the Lord. While these things were being discussed among us, other things also 
supervened, concerning which it seems necessary for us to consult your authority. For there came to us 
both Benedict, bishop of the Syracusan Church, and also others of our brethren, being bishops, weeping, 
and saying that they were greatly disturbed and afflicted in mind on account of the immoderate 
proceedings of secular and lay persons, in consequence of which some unjust things were also being said 
against them. 


There are also some churches in our province about the consecration of which doubt is felt; and, because 
both of their antiquity and of the carelessness of their custodians, it is unknown whether they have been 
dedicated by bishops or not. As to all these things we beg to be instructed by your Holiness, and by the 
authority of your holy see; and we ask to be informed by your letters whether what, as we have before 
said, we have heard that you had written to our aforesaid comrade Augustine and to the nation of the 
Angli was written specially to them or generally to all; and we desire to be fully informed both on this 
matter and on the others above written. 


For we do not signify to you what we have read, and what we know to be observed by the faithful, by way 
of finding fault (which be far from us); but we seek to know what we may reasonably and faithfully 
observe in this matter. And, since no slight murmuring is going on among us on this question, we seek an 
answer from you, as from the head, as to what we should reply to our brethren and fellow bishops; lest we 
should remain doubtful in the matter, and lest this murmuring should remain among us both in your times 
and in times to come, and your reputation, which has always been good and excellent, should be lacerated 
or disparaged through detractions, or your name (which God forbid) should be evil spoken of in 
succeeding times. For we, observing under God what is right with humble heart, being bound to you in 
one bond of charity, and defending your religion in all things as faithful pupils, seek knowledge of what is 
right from you. For we know that, as the apostles in the first place who were prelates of the holy See, and 
their successors afterwards, have always done, so you also take care of the universal Church, and 
especially of bishops, who on account of their contemplation and speculation are called the eyes of the 
Lord; and that you think continually about our religion and law, as it is written, Blessed is he who shall 
meditate in the law of the Lord day and night (Ps. i. 2). Which meditation of yours is not only seen by 
reading, through the outward expression of letters, but, by the grace of Christ abounding in you, is known 
to be immoveably engrafted in your conscience; while the most holy law of Christ the Lord in no wise 
departs from your heart; as says the Prophet in the Psalms, The mouth of the righteous will meditate 
wisdom, and his tongue will be talking of judgments: the law of God is in his heart (Ps. xxxvi. 30); written 
not with ink, but in secret by the Spirit of the living God; not therefore on tables of stone, but on the 
tables of the heart. Let all gloom of darkness, we pray you, be dispelled by your most wise replies and 
assistance, that the morning star may shine upon us through you, most holy Father, and a dogmatic 


definition causing joy to all everywhere, because the glorious Fathers of holy Church are known to have 
preached proper and most pious dogmas unto secure inheritance of eternal life. 


Subscription. May the Lord keep you safe and well-pleasing to God for ever, holy father of fathers, while 
you pray for us. 


EPISTLE XVII 


TO FELIX, BISHOP OF MESSANA 


To our most reverend brother, the Bishop Felix, Gregory, servant of the servants of God . 


Our Head, which is Christ, to this end has willed us to be His members, that through His large charity and 
faithfulness He might make us one body in Himself, to whom it befits us so to cling that, since without 
Him we can do nothing, through Him we may be enabled to be what we are called. From the citadel of the 
Head let nothing divide us, lest, if we refuse to be His members, we be deserted of Him, and wither as 
branches cast off from the vine. That we may be counted worthy, then, to be the habitation of our 
Redeemer, let us abide with the whole desire of our heart in His love. For he says, He that loveth me will 
keep my word, and my Father will love him, and we will make our abode with him (Joh. xiv. 23). Now thy 
Love, most dear brother, has demanded of us that we should reply to thy enquiries with the authority of 
the Apostolic See. And, though we make haste to do this, not at length but succinctly (because of certain 
pressing cares that have come upon us, through the hindrance of our sins), yet we commit what follows to 
thy attention for wider enquiry, and investigation of other institutes of holy fathers. For a mind worn and 
weighed down with burdens and pressing cares cannot effect so much good, or speak of these things so 
freely, as can one that is joyful and free from depression. We have not therefore given the preference to 
such cares as wishing to deny to thy Holiness this and such other information. as we might find to be 
needful, but in order that what is here found deficient may be more fully enquired into. 


For, following the examples of thy predecessors, thou hast thought it right to consult the Apostolic See, in 
which thou hast been brought up and educated, on three points; that is on marriages of consanguinity, on 
vexation of bishops by subordinates, and on doubt with respect to the consecration of churches. Know 
then that what I wrote to Augustine, bishop of the nation of the Angli (who was, as thou rememberest, thy 
pupil), about marriages of consanguinity was written specially to him and to the nation of the Angli which 
had recently come to the faith, lest from alarm at anything too austere they should recede from their good 
beginning; but it was not written generally to others. Of this the whole Roman city is my witness. Nor did 
I thus order in those writings with the intention that, after they had been settled in the faith with a firm 
root, they should not be separated, if found to be below the proper degree of consanguinity, or should be 
united, if below the proper line of affinity, that is as far as the seventh generation. But for those who are 
still neophytes it is very often right in the first place to teach them, and by word and example to instruct 
them, to avoid unlawful things, and then afterwards, reasonably and faithfully, to shut out things that they 
may have done in matters of this kind. For according to the Apostle who says, I have fed you with milk, not 
with meat (1 Cor. iii. 2), we have allowed these indulgences for them only, and not (as has been said 
above) for future times, lest the good which had been planted so far with a weak root should be rooted up, 
but that what had been begun should rather be made firm, and guarded till it reach perfection. Certainly, 
if in these things we have done anything otherwise than as we ought to have done, know that it has been 
done, not of wantonness, but in commiseration. Wherefore, too, I invoke God as my witness, who knows 
the thoughts of all men, and to whom all things are naked and open. For, if I were to destroy what those 
who came before me established, I should be justly convicted of being not a builder but an over-thrower, 
as testifies the voice of the Truth, who says, Every kingdom divided against itself shall not stand (Luke xi. 
17); and every science and law divided against itself shall be destroyed. And so it is needful for us all with 
one accord to hold to the appointments of our holy Fathers, doing nothing in contention, but, unanimous 
in every aim of good devotion, to obey, the Lord helping us, the divine and apostolical constitutions. 


O how good is charity, which through love exhibits absent things in an image to one’s self as though they 
were present, unites things divided, sets in order things confused, associates things unequal, 
consummates things imperfect! How rightly the excellent preacher calls it the bond of perfectness, since 
the other virtues indeed produce perfectness, but yet charity so binds them that they cannot now be 
unloosed from the mind of him that loves. This being duly considered, in what has been already spoken of 
I indulged charitably; nor did I give a command, but advice; nor did I deliver a rule to be held to by any 
who should come after, but shewed of two dangers which might be more easily avoided. If, then, in secular 
affairs every one should have his own right and his proper rank preserved to him, how much more in 
ecclesiastical arrangements ought no confusion to be induced, lest discord should find place there whence 
the blessings of peace ought to proceed. And this will be thus secured, if nothing is yielded to power, but 
all to equity. On this account our heart rejoices greatly with your greatness, because we find you so 
earnest in your doings as to have a care for us, and at pains to enquire about such things by questioning 
us, to the end that such things may acquire for you not only glory with men, but also rewards of 
recompense with the Almighty Lord. 


But with regard to vexation of bishops, about which you wish to consult us, we know that the life of 


the compendious grace of baptism, seeing they (I think) followed Him who was wont to promise salvation 
to every believer. “Thy faith,” He would say, “hath saved thee;” and, “Thy sins shall be remitted thee,” on 
thy believing, of course, albeit thou be not yet baptized. If that was wanting to the apostles, I know not in 
the faith of what things it was, that, roused by one word of the Lord, one left the toll-booth behind for 
ever; another deserted father and ship, and the craft by which he gained his living; a third, who disdained 
his father’s obsequies, fulfilled, before he heard it, that highest precept of the Lord, “He who prefers 
father or mother to me, is not worthy of me.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


ANOTHER OBJECTION: ABRAHAM PLEASED GOD WITHOUT BEING BAPTIZED. ANSWER THERETO. OLD THINGS 
MUST GIVE PLACE TO NEW, AND BAPTISM IS NOW A LAW 


Here, then, those miscreants provoke questions. And so they say, “Baptism is not necessary for them to 
whom faith is sufficient; for withal, Abraham pleased God by a sacrament of no water, but of faith.” But in 
all cases it is the later things which have a conclusive force, and the subsequent which prevail over the 
antecedent. Grant that, in days gone by, there was salvation by means of bare faith, before the passion 
and resurrection of the Lord. But now that faith has been enlarged, and is become a faith which believes 
in His nativity, passion, and resurrection, there has been an amplification added to the sacrament, viz., the 
sealing act of baptism; the clothing, in some sense, of the faith which before was bare, and which cannot 
exist now without its proper law. For the law of baptizing has been imposed, and the formula prescribed: 
“Go,” He saith, “teach the nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit.” The comparison with this law of that definition, “Unless a man have been reborn of water 
and Spirit, he shall not enter into the kingdom of the heavens,” has tied faith to the necessity of baptism. 
Accordingly, all thereafter who became believers used to be baptized. Then it was, too, that Paul, when he 
believed, was baptized; and this is the meaning of the precept which the Lord had given him when smitten 
with the plague of loss of sight, saying, “Arise, and enter Damascus; there shall be demonstrated to thee 
what thou oughtest to do,” to wit—be baptized, which was the only thing lacking to him. That point 
excepted, he had sufficiently learnt and believed “the Nazarene” to be “the Lord, the Son of God.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


OF PAULS ASSERTION, THAT HE HAD NOT BEEN SENT TO BAPTIZE 


But they roll back an objection from that apostle himself, in that he said, “For Christ sent me not to 
baptize;” as if by this argument baptism were done away! For if so, why did he baptize Gaius, and Crispus, 
and the house of Stephanas? However, even if Christ had not sent him to baptize, yet He had given other 
apostles the precept to baptize. But these words were written to the Corinthians in regard of the 
circumstances of that particular time; seeing that schisms and dissensions were agitated among them, 
while one attributes everything to Paul, another to Apollos. For which reason the “peace-making” apostle, 
for fear he should seem to claim all gifts for himself, says that he had been sent “not to baptize, but to 
preach.” For preaching is the prior thing, baptizing the posterior. Therefore the preaching came first: but 
I think baptizing withal was lawful to him to whom preaching was. 


CHAPTER XV 


UNITY OF BAPTISM. REMARKS ON HERETICAL AND JEWISH BAPTISM 


I know not whether any further point is mooted to bring baptism into controversy. Permit me to call to 
mind what I have omitted above, lest I seem to break off the train of impending thoughts in the middle. 
There is to us one, and but one, baptism; as well according to the Lord’s gospel as according to the 
apostle’s letters, inasmuch as he says, “One God, and one baptism, and one church in the heavens.” But it 
must be admitted that the question, “What rules are to be observed with regard to heretics?” is worthy of 
being treated. For it is to us that that assertion refers. Heretics, however, have no fellowship in our 
discipline, whom the mere fact of their excommunication testifies to be outsiders. I am not bound to 
recognize in them a thing which is enjoined on me, because they and we have not the same God, nor one— 
that is, the same—Christ. And therefore their baptism is not one with ours either, because it is not the 
same; a baptism which, since they have it not duly, doubtless they have not at all; nor is that capable of 
being counted which is not had. Thus they cannot receive it either, because they have it not. But this point 
has already received a fuller discussion from us in Greek. We enter, then, the font once: once are sins 
washed away, because they ought never to be repeated. But the Jewish Israel bathes daily, because he is 
daily being defiled: and, for fear that defilement should be practised among us also, therefore was the 
definition touching the one bathing made. Happy water, which once washes away; which does not mock 
sinners (with vain hopes); which does not, by being infected with the repetition of impurities, again defile 
them whom it has washed! 


CHAPTER XVI 


OF THE SECOND BAPTISM—WITH BLOOD 


prelates ought to be perturbed by no excesses, since it is very unfit that those who are called thrones of 
God should be disturbed by any motion from kings or subjects. For, if David who was the most righteous of 
kings presumed not to lay his hand on Saul who was evidently already rejected of God, how much more 
should heed be taken that none lay the hand of detraction or vituperation or indiscreetness or dishonour 
on the Lord’s Anointed, or on the preachers of holy Church, since vexation or detraction of them touches 
Christ, in whose stead they fill the office of legates in the Church! Hence all the faithful should be 
exceedingly cautious not either secretly or publicly, by detractions or vituperations rend their bishop, that 
is, the Lord’s Anointed, considering that example of Mary [i.e. Miriam], who for speaking against Moses 
the servant of God because of the Ethiopian woman was punished with the uncleanness of leprosy (Num. 
xiii.); and that of the Psalmist, Touch not mine anointed, and do my prophets no harm (Ps. civ. 15) . And in 
the divine law we read, Thou shalt not revile the gods, nor curse the ruler of thy people (Ex. xxii. 28). 
Hence great care should be taken by subordinates, whether clerical or lay, that they dare not to blame 
rashly the lives of their bishops or superiors, if perchance they see them do anything blameable, lest from 
their position of reproving evil they be sunk into greater depths through the impulse of elation. They are 
to be admonished also that, when they consider the faults of their superiors, they grow not too bold 
against them. But let them so consider with themselves the things that are bad that, constrained by divine 
fear, they refuse not to carry the yoke of reverence, seeing that the things done by bishops and superiors 
are not to be smitten with the sword of the mouth, even when they may seem to be such as may be 
properly blamed; since we are aware that it has been laid down by our predecessors and by many other 
holy bishops that sheep should not readily blame their shepherds, or presume to criminate or accuse 
them, because, when we sin against our superiors, we go against His ordinance Who gave them to us. 
Hence Moses, when he had learnt that the people complained against himself and Aaron, said, For what 
are we? Not against us is your murmuring but against God (Ex. xvi. 8). Wherefore subordinates of either 
order are to be admonished that, when they observe the deeds of their masters, they return to their own 
heart, and presume not in upbraidings of them, since The disciple is not above his master, nor the servant 
above his lord (Matth. x. 24). 


Concerning doubt as to the dedications of churches, about which among other things you have wished to 
consult us, you ought duly to hold to this which we have received as handed down to us from those who 
have gone before us; namely, that, as often as doubt is entertained as to the baptism or confirmation of 
any persons, as well as the consecration of churches, and there is no certain account to be given, either 
from writings or witnesses, as to whether persons have been baptized or confirmed, or whether churches 
have been consecrated, that such persons should be baptized and confirmed, and that such churches 
should be canonically dedicated, lest such doubt should become ruin to the faithful; inasmuch as what 
does not appear by certain proofs to have been duly done is not in such case done a second time. This, 
divine grace supporting us, we desire so to hold; and we enjoin it on you, as you have requested, to hold 
and teach; and we wish not wantonly to break through, but faithfully to observe, what has been 
determined by holy Fathers before us. Wherefore we implore the mercy of our Redeemer to assist you 
with His grace, and give unto you to carry into effect what He has granted you to will, since in this matter 
the good gifts of retribution by so much the more accrue to us as the zeal of labour is increased. But we 
decree that every one of those who have been faithfully taught, and already stand ineradicably planted 
with a firm root, shall observe his descent even to the seventh generation. And as long as they know 
themselves to be related to each other by affinity, let them not presume to approach the association of this 
union; nor is it lawful, or shall be lawfully for any Christian to marry a woman of his own kindred whom he 
has lived with as a wife, or whom he has stained by any unlawful pollution; since such intercourse is 
incestuous and abominable to God and to all good men. But we read that it has long been determined by 
holy Fathers that incestuous persons are not to be reckoned under any title of wedlock. And so we desire 
not to be blamed by you or any other of the faithful in this matter, seeing that in our indulgence herein to 
the nation of the Angli we have acted, not as laying down a rule, but as taking thought lest they should 
leave imperfect the good which they had begun, &c. 
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NISIBENE HYMNS 

1. The Siege of Nisibis (1.-III.). 

2. The Persian Invasion (IV.-XII.). 

3. The Bishops of Nisibis (XIII.-XVI.). 

4. Abraham Their Successor (XVII.-XXI.). 


5. Concerning Satan and Death (XXXV.-XLIL., LXII.-LXVIII.). 


HYMN I 


1. O God of mercies Who didst refresh Noah, he too refreshed Thy mercies. He offered sacrifice and 
stayed the flood; he presented gifts and received the promise. With prayer and incense he propitiated 
Thee: with an oath and with the bow Thou wast gracious to him; so that if the flood should essay to hurt 
the earth, the bow should stretch itself over against it, to banish it away and hearten the earth. As Thou 
hast sworn peace so do Thou maintain it, and let Thy bow strive against Thy wrath! 


R. Stretch forth Thy bow against the flood, for lo! it has lifted up its waves against our walls! 


2. In revelation, Lord! it has been proclaimed, that that lowly blood which Noah sprinkled, wholly 
restrained Thy wrath for all generations; how much mightier then shall be the blood of Thy Only Begotten, 
that the sprinkling of it should restrain our flood! For lo! it was but as mysteries of Him that those lowly 
sacrifices gained virtue, which Noah offered, and stayed by them Thy wrath. Be propitiated by the gift 
upon my altar, and stay from me the deadly flood. So shall both Thy signs bring deliverance, to me Thy 
cross and to Noah Thy bow! Thy cross shall cleave the sea of waters; Thy bow shall stay the flood of rain. 


3. Lo! all the billows trouble me; and Thou hast given more favour to the ark: for waves alone 
encompassed it, mounds and weapons and waves encircle me. It was unto Thee a storehouse of treasures, 
but I have been a storehouse of debts: it in Thy love subdued the waves; I in Thy wrath, am left desolate 
among the weapons; the flood bore it, the river threatens me. O Helmsman of that ark, be my pilot on the 
dry land! To it Thou gavest rest in the haven of a mountain; to me give Thou rest also in the haven of my 
walls! 


4. The Just One has chastened me abundantly, but it He loved even among the waves. For Noah overcame 
the waves of lust, which had drowned in his generation the sons of Seth. Because his flesh revolted 
against the daughters of Cain, his chariot rode on the surface of the waves. Because women defiled him 
not, he coupled the beasts, whereof in the ark he joined together, all pairs in the yoke of wedlock. The 
olive which with its oil gladdens the face, with its leaf gladdened their countenances: for me the river 
whereof to drink is wont to make joyful, lo! O Lord, by its flood it makes me mournful. 


5. The foulness of my guilt Thy righteousness has seen, and Thy pure eyes abhor me. Thou hast gathered 
the waters by the hand of the unclean, that Thou mightest make for me purification of my guilt; not that in 
them Thou mightest baptize and purify me, but that in them Thou mightest chasten me with fear. For the 
waves will stir up to prayer, which shall wash away my guilt. The sight of them which is full of repentance, 
has been to me a baptism. The sea, O Lord, which should have drowned me, in it let Thy mercies drown 
my guilt. In the Red Sea Thou didst drown bodies; in this sea drown Thou my guilt instead of bodies! 


6. An ark in Thy mercy Thou didst prepare, that Thou mightest preserve in it all the remnants. That Thou 
shouldest not desolate the earth in Thy wrath, Thy compassion made an earth of wood. Thou didst empty 
them one into the other; Thou didst render them back one unto the other. But my lands have thrice been 
filled and emptied again; and now against me the waves rebel, to overwhelm the remnant that has 
escaped in me. In the ark Thou didst save a remnant; save in me, O Lord, yea in me a leaven. The ark 
upon the mountain brought forth; let me in my lands bring forth my imprisoned ones! 


7. O Lord, gladden Thou in me the imprisoned ones of my fortresses, Thou Who didst gladden those 


prisoners with the olive leaf! Thou sentest healing by means of the dove to the sick ones that were 
drowning in every wave; it entered in and drove out all their pains. For the joy of it swallowed up their 
sorrow, and mourning vanished away in its consolation. And as the chief of a host gives heartening to the 
fugitives, so the dove disseminated courage among the forsaken. Their eyes tasted the sight of peace, and 
their mouth hasted to open in Thy praise. As the olive leaf in the waves, save Thou me, that Thou mayest 
gladden in me the prisoners of my fortresses! 


8. The flood assails, and dashes against our walls: may the all-sustaining might uphold them! It falls not as 
the building of the sand, for I have not built my doctrine upon the sand: a rock shall be for me the 
foundation, for on Thy rock have I built my faith; the secret foundation of my trust, shall support my walls. 
For the walls of Jericho fell, because on the sand she had built her trust. Moses built a wall in the sea, for 
on a rock his understanding built it. The foundation of Noah was on a rock; the dwelling place of wood it 
bore up in the sea. 


9. Compare the souls which are in me, with the living things that were in the ark; and instead of Noah 
who mourned in it, lo! Thy altar mourning and humbled. Instead of the wedded wives that were in it, lo! 
my virgins that are unmarried. Instead of Ham who went forth from it and uncovered his father’s 
nakedness, lo! workers of righteousness, who have nourished and clothed apostles. In my pains, O my 
Lord, I rave in my speech; blame me not if my words provoke Thee! Thou puttest to silence the prosperous 
when they murmured: have mercy on me as on them that were silenced aforetime! 


10. Before Thy wrath Thou madest a house of refuge, and all the nations rebelled against it. Noah was 
refreshed in rest, that his dwelling-place should give rest according to his name. Thou didst close the 
doors to save the righteous one; Thou didst open the floods to destroy the unclean. Noah stood between 
the terrible waves that were without, and the destroying mouths that were within: the waves tossed him 
and the mouths dismayed him. Thou madest peace for him with them that were within; Thou broughtest 
down before him them that were without: Thou didst speedily change his troubles, for light to Thee, O 
Lord, are hard things. 


11. Hear and weigh the comparison of me with Noah, and though my suffering be light beside his, let Thy 
mercy make our deliverance alike; for lo! my children stand like him, between the wrathful and the 
destroyer. Give peace, O Lord, among them that are within, and humble before me them that are without; 
and give me twofold victory! And whereas the slayer has made his rage threefold, may He of the three 
days show me threefold mercy! Let not the Evil One overcome Thy lovingkindness: seeing he has assailed 
me twice and thrice overcome Thou him! Let my victory fly abroad through the world, that it may earn 
Thee praise in the world! O Thou who didst rise on the third day, give us not over to death in our third 
peril! 


HYMN II 


1. This day are opened, our mouths to give thanks. They who opened the breaches, have opened my sons’ 
mouths. Thank the Merciful, who has delivered the men of our city, nor thought at that time of exacting 
the debts that were due by us. When they rose up they that took us captive, the worlds in our deliverance, 
tasted of Thy graciousness. 


R. From all that have mouths, glory be to Thy grace! 


2. He has saved us without wall, and taught us that He is our wall: He has saved us without king and 
made us know that is our king: He has saved us, in each and all, and showed us that He is All: He has 
saved us in His grace and again reveals, that freely He has mercy and quickens. From every boaster, He 
takes away his boasting, and gives it to His own grace. 


3. The sound of all mouths, is too little for Thy praise: for lo! in the hour when our light was smoking, and 
was at the point to be quenched (seeing that all is easy to Thee) of a sudden it awoke and shone! Who has 
seen these two marvels, that for him whose hope was cut off, hope has sprung up and increased; the hour 
of mourning has been turned into good tidings? 


4. This is a festival day, whereon hang the feasts: for if wrath had taken us captive, lo! our feasts too had 
ceased. Whereas our peace has conquered and triumphed, lo! our festivals resound. This blessed day 
supports all: upon it depends the city, on the city depends the people, on the people depends peace, on 
peace depends all. 


5. Out of these breaches, Thou hast multiplied triumphs. Praise unto the Triune God goes up from the 
three breaches; for that He descended and repaired them, in His mercy which restrains wrath. He smote 
the enemy who understood not that He was teaching us. He taught those within, for in His justice He 
made the breaches; He taught those without, for in His goodness He repaired them. 


6. Speak and give glory, my delivered ones on this day; old men and boys, young men and maidens, 
children and innocents, and thou, O Church, mother of the city! For the old men have been rescued from 
captivity, the youths from torture, the sucklings from being dashed in pieces, the women from dishonour, 


and the Church from mockery. 


7. He came to us with hardness; we were afraid for a moment: He came in gentleness, and we rejoiced for 
an hour. He turned and left us for a little, we wandered without end; like a beast of prey which is trained 
by blandishments and by fear, but if so be that men turn from it, rebels and strays and becomes savage in 
the midst of peace. 


8. He punished us and we feared not; He rescued us, and we were not shamed: He straitened us and our 
vows were multiplied; He enlarged us and our crimes were multiplied. When He constrained there was a 
covenant, when He gave breathing-space there was straying. Though He knew us He lowered Himself to 
establish us. In the evening we exalted Him; in the morning we rejected Him. When necessity left us, 
faithfulness left us. 


9. He afflicted us by the breaches, that He might punish our crimes: He raised the mounds that thereby, 
He might humble our boasting. He made a breach for the seas that thereby, He might wash away our 
pollution. He shut us in that we might gather together in His Temple. He shut us in and we were 
quenched; He set us free and we went astray. We are like unto wool, which passes into every colour. 


10. We know that when the blessed sons of Nineveh repented, it was not because of mounds they 
repented, nor yet by means of waters, nor was it by reason of a breach, nor yet by reason of bows; it was 
not at the sound of the bowstring they feared and repented. They harkened to a feeble voice; they caused 
their little ones to fast; they made their youths chaste, they made their kings humble. 


11. Thou smotest us and we justified Thee, for it befel not by chance; Thou deliveredst us and we gave 
thanks, for it was not that we were worthy. Thou hadst mercy on us not because Thou erredst, in hoping 
that we should repent. It was manifest to Thee that when Thou hadst mercy on us we strayed. Thou 
knewest that we had sinned; Thou knewest that we are sinners: with our iniquity that has been and is, 
Thou wast acquainted when Thou hadst mercy on us. 


12. Weigh our repentance, that it may outbalance our crimes! But not in even balance, ascends either 
weight; for our crimes are heavy and manifold, and our repentance is light. He had commanded that we 
should be sold for our debt: His mercy became our advocate; principal and increase, we repaid with the 
farthing, which our repentance proffered. 


13. Ten thousand talents for that little payment, our debt He forgave us. He was bound to exact it, that He 
might appease His justice: He was constrained again to forgive, that He might make His grace to rejoice. 
Our tears for the twinkling of an eye we gave Him; He satisfied His justice, in exacting and taking a little; 
He made His grace to rejoice, when for a little He forgave much. 


14. Ten thousand are the crimes that He has pardoned; ten thousand tongues, are unable to suffice, in 
presence of His goodness. He has pardoned us and we have not pardoned; we have requited to Him 
contrariwise; the guilt committed we write up afresh. “Pardon, O Lord,” we cry; “Requite, O Lord,” we 
pray: “pardon” verily when we have done wrong; “requite” verily when wrong is done us. 


15. Yea not as those without, have we laboured for our lives. They have raised their mounds, but we not 
even our voices: they have broken through the wall, but we—not even the chains, the frail chains on our 
heart within have we broken. God has rejected the diligent, for the sake of the slothful; He has rejected 
the labour done without, though He was rejected from within. 


16. He has set free them that talked, and smitten the silent; the wall was beaten, and the people were 
instructed: He spared them that can suffer, He smote that which knows no suffering. For instead of souls 
that feel, He smote the stones that feel not, that He might chasten us. In His love He spared our bodies, 
and hasted to smite our wall. 


17. Who has ever seen, that a breach became as a mirror? Two parties looked thereinto; it served for 
those without and those within. They saw therein as with eyes, the Power that breaks down and builds up: 
they saw Him who made the breach and again repaired it. Those without saw His might; they departed 
and tarried not till evening: those within saw His help; they gave thanks yet sufficed not. 


18. Let the day of thy deliverance, arouse thee from sloth! When the wall was broken through, when the 
elephants pressed in, when the javelins showered, when men did valiantly, then was there a sight for the 
heavenly ones. Iniquity fought there; mercy triumphed there; lovingkindness prevailed below; the 
watchers shouted on high. 


19. And thine enemy wearied himself, striving to smite by his wiles, the wall that encompassed thee, a 
bulwark to thine inhabitants. He wearied himself and availed not; and in order that he might not hope, 
that if He broke through He should also enter and take us captive, he broke it through and not once only; 
and was put to shame, nor was that enough, even unto three times, that he might be shamed thrice in the 
three. 


20. Let my happiness by God’s grace, be also multiplied in thy midst! Whereas in thee my crimes have 


been many, many be in thee my fruits! Whereas in thee I have sinned in my youth, in thee let there be 
mercy for my old age! By the mouth of thy sons pray for thy son, for I have sinned beyond my ability, and 
have repented below my ability; I have scattered above measure, and have gathered below measure. 


HYMN III 


1. Fix thou our hearing, that it be not loosed and wander! For it is a-wandering if one enquire, who He is 
and what He is like. For how can we avail, to paint in us the likeness, of that Being which is like to the 
mind? Naught is there in it that is limited, in all of it He sees and hears; all of it as it were speaks; all of it 
is in all senses. 


R., Praise to the One Being, that is to us unsearchable! 


2. His aspect cannot be discerned, that it should be portrayed by our understanding: He hears without 
ears; He speaks without mouth; He works without hands, and He sees without eyes. Because our soul 
ceases not nor desists, in presence of Him Who is such; in His graciousness He put on the fashion of 
humankind and gathered us into His likeness. 


3. Let us learn in what way that Being is spiritual and appeared as corporeal; and how it also is tranquil 
and appears as wrathful. These things were for our profit; that Being in our likeness was made like to us 
that we may be made like Him. One there is that is like Him, the Son Who proceeded from Him, Who is 
stamped with His likeness. 


4. O Nisibis, hear these things, for, for thy sake these things were written and spoken. Both to thyself and 
to others, thou hast been in the world a cause of strife and of disputations. Mouths over thee, O thou that 
wast shut up, even over thee mouths sang; when thou didst triumph and wast enlarged, in thee mouths 
were opened, for lamentation and for thanksgiving. 


5. The prayer of thy inhabitants, sufficed for thy deliverance; it was not that they were righteous, but that 
they were penitent: according as they were disgraced, so did they haste to submit to the rod. In 
transgressions and in triumphs they had like part. They whose crimes were great, so be their fruit great; 
they who triumphed in their sackcloth, have triumphed also in their crowns. 


6. The day of thy deliverance, is king of all days. The Sabbath overthrew thy walls, it overthrew the 
ungrateful; the day of the Resurrection of the Son, raised again thy ruins; the day of Resurrection raised 
thee according to its name, it glorified its title. The Sabbath relaxed its watch; for the making of the 
breaches, it took blame to itself. 


7. In Samaria hunger prevailed, but in thee fulness prevailed. In Samaria there broke in and came on her, 
abundance of a sudden; but in thee there roared and came in on thee a sea of a sudden. In her was eaten 
a child, and it saved her alive; in thee was eaten the body, living and all life-giving; of a sudden He 
delivered them, the Eaten delivered the eaters. 


8. We know that the Blessed wills not the afflictions, that have been in all ages; though He has wrought 
them, it is our offences that are the cause of our troubles. No man can complain against our Creator; it is 
for Him to complain against us, who have sinned and constrained Him, to be wrathful though He wills it 
not, and to smite though He desires it not. 


9. The Earth, the vine, and the olive, are in need of chastisement. When the olive is bruised, then its fruit 
smells sweet; when the vine is pruned, then its grapes are goodly; when the soil is ploughed its yield is 
goodly. When water is confined in channels, desert places drink of it; brass, silver and gold, when they are 
burnished shine. 


10. If then it be that man, by chastening makes all things goodly; and if he who despises and rejects 
chastening, is hated and all rebels against him; then by that which he chastens, let him learn Him that 
chastens him; since whoso chastens does so that he may profit thereby. For whoso chastens his servants, 
does so that he may possess them; the good God chastens His servants that they may possess themselves. 


11. Let thy afflictions be, books to admonish thee, for the thrice-besieged, suffice to become for thee, 
books to meditate therein, every hour on their histories. Because thou despisedst the two Testaments, 
wherein thou mightest read thy life, therefore He wrote for thee, three hard books wherein thou shouldst 
read thy chastisements. 


12. Let us avert by that which has been, the thing that is yet to be; let us be taught by that which has 
come, to escape that which is coming; let us remember that which is past, to avoid that which is future. 
Because we had forgotten the first stroke, the second fell on us; because we forgot the second, the third 
bore heavy on us. Who will yet again forget! 


HYMN IV 


1. My God, without ceasing, I will tread the threshold of Thy house; I who have rejected all grace, I will 
ask with boldness, that I may receive with confidence. R., Our hope, be thou our Wall! 


2. For if, O Lord, the earth, enriches manifold, a single grain of wheat, how then shall my prayers, be 
enriched by Thy grace! 


3. Because of the voices of my children, their sighs and their groans, open to me the door of Thy mercy! 
Make glad for their voices, the mourning of their sackcloth! 


4. O firstborn that wast a weaned child, and wast familiar with the children, the accurst sons of Nazareth, 
hearken to my lambs that have seen the wolves, for lo! they cry. 


5. For a flock, O my Lord, in the field, if so be it has seen the wolves, flees to the shepherd, and takes 
refuge under his staff, and he drives away them that would devour it. 


6. Thy flock has seen the wolves, and lo! it cries loudly. Behold how terrified it is! Let thy Cross be a staff, 
to drive out them that would swallow it up! 


7. Accept the cry of my little ones, that are altogether pure. It was He, the Infant of days, that could 
appease, O Lord, the Ancient of days. 


8. The day when the Babe came down, in the midst of the stall, the Watchers descended and proclaimed, 
peace—may that peace be, in all my streets for all my offspring. 


9. Seventy and two old men, the elders of that people, sufficed not for its breaches. The Babe it was, the 
Son of Mary, that gave peace on every side. 


10. Have mercy, O Lord, on my children! in my children call to mind Thy childhood, Thou Who wast a 
child! Let them that are like Thy childhood, be saved by Thy grace! 


11. Mingled in the midst of the flock, are the cry of the innocents, and the voice of the sheep, that call on 
the Shepherd of all, to deliver them from all. 
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13. There is a joy that is affliction, misery is hidden in it; there is a misery that is profit, it is a fountain of 
joys, in that new world. 


14. The happiness that my persecutor has gained, woes are hidden in it; therefore I rejoice. The 
wretchedness that I have gained from him, happiness is concealed for me in it. 


15. Who will not give praise, to Him that has begotten us, and can beget again, from the midst of evil 
rumours the voices of glad tidings! 


16. Thou Healer of all, hast visited me in my sicknesses! Payment for Thy medicines, I cannot give Thee, 
for they are priceless. 


17. Thy mercies in richness, surpass Thy medicines: they cannot be bought, they are given freely, it is for 
tears they are bartered. 


18. How, O my Master, can a desolate city, whose king is far off, and her enemy nigh, stand firm without 
aid of mercy? 


19. A harbour and refuge, art Thou at all times. When the seas covered me, Thy mercy descended and 
drew me out. Again let Thy help lay hold on me! 


20. Apply to my afflictions, the medicine of Thy salvation, and the passion of Thy help! Thy sign can 
become, a medicine to heal all. 


21. I am greatly oppressed, and I hasten to complain, against him that troubles me. Let Thy mercy, my 
Lord, take the bitterness from the cup, that my sins have mixed. 


22.1 look on all sides, and weep that Iam desolate. Very many though be my chiefs and my deliverers, one 
is He that has delivered me. 


23. My young men have fled, O Lord, and gone forth, and are like chickens, which an eagle pursues; lo! 
they hide in a secret place: may Thy peace bring them back! 


24. The sound of my grape-gatherers, lo! my ears miss it, for their voices fail. Let it resound with the glad 
tidings, O Blessed One of Thy salvation! 


25. A voice of terror, I have heard on my towers; as my defenders cry, while they guard my walls. Still 


Thou it with the voice of peace! 


26. The noise of my husbandmen, shall speak peace without my walls: the shouting of my dwellers shall 
speak peace within my walls, that I may give peace without and within. 


27. Make an end, O Lord, of the mourning, of this Thy pure altar, and of Thy chaste priest, who stands 
clothed in mourning, covered over with sackcloth! 


28. The Church and her ministers shall give praise for Thy salvation; the city and its dwellers. Be the voice 
of peace, O Lord, the reward of their voices! 


HYMN V 


1. Cause to be heard in Thy grace, the tidings of Thy salvation: for an hearing has been made, a path of 
passage; our minds have been downtrodden, by messages of terror. R., Praises to Thy victory! Glory to 
Thy Dominion! 


2. Comfort Thou with profits, though small and scanty, those that have had harvest, of hurt by their 
labour: at a time of profit, they have gained but loss. 


3. It is manifest that He has stood, portioning wrath upon earth: loss and profit in anger He divided. There 
are whom He has cast down of a sudden, and there are whom He has puffed up of a sudden. 


4. To teach us that He can, chastise in all ways; when He saw the persecutors, were terrible before mine 
eyes, He laid me out before my children, and they my beloved chastised me. 


5. Lo! He taught me to fear, Himself and not man: for when there was none to smite us, His wrath gave 
command of a sudden, and every man stretched himself out, and chastised himself. 


6. In like manner that Babylonian, who struck down all kings when he was confident and hoped that there 
was none to smite him, God caused that by his own hands, he should strike himself down. 


7. His majesty and his mind, of a sudden became mad together: he rent and cast off his garments; he went 
forth and wandered in the desert; he drove himself out first, and then his servants drove him out. 


8. He showed to all kings, whom he had led captive and brought down, that not by his own power, could 
he have overcome: the power that struck him down, was that which punished them. 


9. Ihave stood and borne, O my Lord; the blows of my deliverers. Thou art able in Thy grace, to make me 
profit by the smiters: Thou art able in Thy justice to punish me by my helpers. 


10. The day when the host was bold, to come up against Samaria; their plenty and their pleasure, their 
treasures and their possessions, they cast away and forsook and fled. He crowned her by her persecutors. 


11. My beloved ones crowned me, and my deliverers healed me. Through the guilt of my dwellers, my 
helpers chastised me, give me drink from Thy vines, of the cup of consolation! 


12. The corn and the vine, preserve, O my Lord, by Thy grace! Be the husbandman cheered, by the vine of 
the grape-gatherer; be the vinedresser glad, in the corn of the husbandman! 


13. They are joined each to each, the corn and the grape. In the field the reapers, wine can make cheerful, 
in the vineyard the dressers, bread strengthens in turn. 


14. These two things have power, to comfort my troubles: the Trinity has power, to comfort more 
exceedingly; whom I will praise because of a sudden, I was delivered through grace. 


15. But the man whose life, is preserved through grace, if he goes away to murmur, at the loss of his 
goods, he is thankless for the grace, of Him who had pity on him. 


16. Of His own will He destroys, one thing instead of another. He destroys possession, and spares the 
possessor: He destroys our plants, instead of our lives. 


17. Let us fear to murmur, lest His own wrath be roused, and He spare the possessions, and smite the 
possessor; that we may learn in the end, His mercy in the beginning. 


18. Let us learn against whom, it is meet for us to murmur. Learn thou to murmur, not against the 
Chastener, but against thine own will, that made thee sin and thou wast punished. 


19. Let us put away murmuring, and turn unto prayer: for if the possessor dies, his possessions also cease 
for him; but while he survives, he seeks to recover his losses. 


20. Let consolations be multiplied, in mercy to my dwellers: let the remainder and residue, console us in 


the midst of wrath; and cause Thou us to forget in the residue, the mourning of our devastation! 


21. Heal and increase O my Lord, the fruits Thy wrath has left! They seem to me like sick ones, that have 
escaped in pestilence. Make me to forget in these weak ones, the suffering of the many! 


22. While I speak, O my Lord, I call to mind that this too is the month, when the blossom pined, and 
dropped off in blight, may it return to soundness, to be a consolation! 


23. For these escaped the pestilence, that carried off their brethren. The vines though voiceless, wept 
when before them, a multitude was cut down and felled, of trees that they loved. 


24. The company of plants, lo! the earth misses! The roots for the husbandmen, weep and cause them to 
weep. Their beauty had spread and gave shade, and it was torn away in one hour. 


25. The axe came nigh and struck; and struck the husbandman; the blow was on the trees, and it caused 
the husbandman to suffer; every axe that smote, he bore the pain of it. 


HYMN VI 


1. I will run in my affections, to Him who heals freely. He who healed my sorrows, the first and the 
second, He who cured the third, He will heal the fourth. R., Heal me, Thou Son the First Born! 


2. My sons, O my Lord, drank and were drunken, of the tidings which wrath had mixed; and they rushed 
on my adornments, and spoiled and cast away my ornaments; they rent and spared not, my garments and 
my crowns. 


3. They uncovered me and I was made bare. Because I was shamed a little, by means of that stripping, the 
first and the second, because I was shamed a third time, lo! they have stripped me a fourth time. 


4. For they have seized and taken away my garments, my ornaments and my gardens. On the sackcloth 
that girds my altar, look Thou, O my Lord, and have pity on me! Let the sackcloth be to me, O my Lord, 
the breastplate of salvation! 


5. Lo! it is not by the hand of the chaste, that Thou hast chastised me, O my Master! For lo! his shame is 
before him, and behind him his disgrace; for as to his marriage, adultery is better than it. 


6. Lo! his daughter is his wife, and his sister his consort; and his mother whence he came forth, he turns 
again and takes her to wife! The heavens are astonished that thus, he provokes Thee, and lo! he prospers. 


7. And though, O my Lord, my crimes are many, are my offences so heavy, that Thou shouldst make over a 
chaste woman, mother of chaste daughters, to foul Assyria, mother of defiled daughters? 


8. Restrain him that he come not, and wag at me his head, and stamp on me his heel, and rejoice that the 
voice of his fame, thus troubles the world; and be uplifted yet a little! 


9. My sons, O my Lord, have seen my nakedness, yea have uncovered me and wept. Uncover Thou me 
before my children, who are pained by my pain, and let not those mock at me, the accursed that have no 


pity! 


10. My lands had brought forth fruits and pleasant things; good things in the vineyard, abundance in the 
fields. But as I rested secure, of a sudden wrath overtook me. 


11. The husbandmen were plundered, the spoilers heaped the grain; what thou had borrowed and sown 
these destroyed. With one’s debt his hunger, haply will also remain unsatisfied, for his bread is snatched 
from him. 


12. The husbandman, O my Lord, is plundered, for he lent to the earth; she has received the deposit, and 
given it to a stranger; she has borrowed it of the husbandman; and paid it to the spoiler. 


13. Be jealous over me who am Thine, and to Thee, O my Lord: am I betrothed! The Apostle who 
betrothed me to Thee, told me that Thou art jealous. For as a wall to chaste wives is the jealousy of their 
husbands. 


14. Samson stirred up seas, because he was mightily jealous over his wife, though she was greatly defiled, 
and was divided against him. Keep Thy Church, for no other, has she beside Thee! 


15. Whoso is not jealous, over his spouse despises her. Jealousy it is that can make known, the love that is 
within. Thou art called jealous, that thou mayest show me Thy love. 


16. The nature of woman is this; it is weak and rash: it is jealousy keeps it, under fear every hour. Thou 
hast been named among the jealous, that Thou mightest make known Thy solicitude. 


17. Every man has been master, of something that was not his own; every man has gone forth gathering, 
something that he scattered not. The day of confusion, I have prepared for myself by my crimes. 


18. How shall they bear the suffering, the labourers and tillers? In the face of the vinedresser, they have 
cut down the vines and driven away the flocks of the husbandman; his sowing they have reaped and 
carried off. 


19. They had yoked cattle sown and harrowed, they had ploughed, planted, nurtured. They stood afar and 
wept; and they went away bereft of all. The labour was for the toilers, the increase for the spoilers. 


20. The rulers, O my Lord, maintained not, order in the midst of Thy wrath. If they had willed it they 
might have kept order, but our iniquity suffered it not. Though wrath had greatly abated, wrath compelled 
them to spoil. 


21. To whom on any side, shall I look for comfort, for my plantations that are laid low, and my possessions 
that are laid waste? Let the message of the voice of peace, drive away my sadness from me! 


22. Give me not over; lest it be thought that Thou, hast given me a writing of divorce, and sent me away 
and driven me out! Let them not call me, O my Lord, the forsaken and the disgraced! 


23. I have not anything, to call to mind before Thine eyes, for I am wholly despised. Call Thou to mind for 
me, O my God, this only that none other, have I set before me beside Thee! 


24. Who would not weep for me, with voice and wailing? for before the days of full moon I was chaste and 
crowned; and after the days of full moon, I was uncovered and made bare. 


25. My chaste daughters of the chambers, wander in the fields; for the wrath that makes all drunken, has 
caused my honourable women to be despised. Let Thy mercy which gives peace to all, restore these 
beloved ones to honour! 


26. My elder daughters and my younger, lo! they cry before Thee; the damsels with their voices, they that 
are aged with their tears; my virgins with their fasts, my chaste ones with their sackcloth! 


27. Mine eyes to all the streets, I lift up and lo! they are deserted. There are left of a hundred ten, and a 
thousand of ten thousand. Give Thou peace and fill my streets, with the tumult of my dwellers! 


28. Bring back them that are without, and make them glad that are within! Mighty is Thy grace, that Thou 
extendest it within and without. Let the wings of Thy grace gather my chickens together! 


29. Let the prayer of my just men, save my fugitives! The unbelievers have plundered me, and the 
believers have sustained me. In them that believe put Thou to shame them that believe not! 


30. There came together on one day, two festivals as one: the Feast of Thine Ascension, and the Feast of 
Thy Champions; the feast that wove Thy Crown, and the memorial of the crowning of Thy servants. 


31. Have thou mercy because there were doubled for us, these feasts on one day; and there were doubled 
for us instead of them, even the two feasts in one, suffering from the voice of ill tidings, and mourning 
from desolation! 


32. Give peace to my festivals! for both my feasts have ceased; and instead of rejoicing, of my remnants in 
festivals, tremblings and desolations meet me in every place. 


33. Bring home mine that are far off, make glad mine that are nigh; and in the midst of our land shall be 
preached, good tidings of joy; and I shall render in return for peace, praise from every mouth! 


HYMN VII 


1. Wrath came to rebuke, the greedy who in the midst of peace, bargained, defrauded and plundered. In 
calamity the greedy have waxed rich: lo! what was theirs they have scattered, what was not theirs they 
have gathered. R., Give peace, O Son, to our land! 


2. Twenty years my troubles, have been like branches, O my Saviour! which are kept back throughout 
winter, but when it is time to shoot forth, my troubles shoot forth: with our fruit our heart ripens. 


3. Nisan is the time of buds: in it the ill tidings budded. When our delights crowded on us, then crowded 
on us our ills. At the time of winnowing of wheat, came the winnowing of cities, 


4. For the three brethren in Babylon fled not from the fire that men kindled, because they were steadfast: 
from lust they fled, because they were perfect. 


5. The fire of them that have triumphed, is able to turn the black kids into white: the fire of vain men is 


We have indeed, likewise, a second font, (itself withal one with the former,) of blood, to wit; concerning 
which the Lord said, “I have to be baptized with a baptism,” when He had been baptized already. For He 
had come “by means of water and blood,” just as John has written; that He might be baptized by the 
water, glorified by the blood; to make us, in like manner, called by water, chosen by blood. These two 
baptisms He sent out from the wound in His pierced side, in order that they who believed in His blood 
might be bathed with the water; they who had been bathed in the water might likewise drink the blood. 
This is the baptism which both stands in lieu of the fontal bathing when that has not been received, and 
restores it when lost. 


CHAPTER XVII 
OF THE POWER OF CONFERRING BAPTISM 


For concluding our brief subject, it remains to put you in mind also of the due observance of giving and 
receiving baptism. Of giving it, the chief priest (who is the bishop) has the right: in the next place, the 
presbyters and deacons, yet not without the bishop’s authority, on account of the honour of the Church, 
which being preserved, peace is preserved. Beside these, even laymen have the right; for what is equally 
received can be equally given. Unless bishops, or priests, or deacons, be on the spot, other disciples are 
called i.e. to the work. The word of the Lord ought not to be hidden by any: in like manner, too, baptism, 
which is equally God’s property, can be administered by all. But how much more is the rule of reverence 
and modesty incumbent on laymen—seeing that these powers belong to their superiors—lest they assume 
to themselves the specific function of the bishop! Emulation of the episcopal office is the mother of 
schisms. The most holy apostle has said, that “all things are lawful, but not all expedient.” Let it suffice 
assuredly, in cases of necessity, to avail yourself (of that rule , if at any time circumstance either of place, 
or of time, or of person compels you (so to do); for then the stedfast courage of the succourer, when the 
situation of the endangered one is urgent, is exceptionally admissible; inasmuch as he will be guilty ofa 
human creature’s loss if he shall refrain from bestowing what he had free liberty to bestow. But the 
woman of pertness, who has usurped the power to teach, will of course not give birth for herself likewise 
to a right of baptizing, unless some new beast shall arise like the former; so that, just as the one abolished 
baptism, so some other should in her own right confer it! But if the writings which wrongly go under 
Paul’s name, claim Thecla’s example as a licence for women’s teaching and baptizing, let them know that, 
in Asia, the presbyter who composed that writing, as if he were augmenting Paul’s fame from his own 
store, after being convicted, and confessing that he had done it from love of Paul, was removed from his 
office. For how credible would it seem, that he who has not permitted a woman even to learn with over- 
boldness, should give a female the power of teaching and of baptizing! “Let them be silent,” he says, “and 
at home consult their own husbands.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


OF THE PERSONS TO WHOM, AND THE TIME WHEN, BAPTISM IS TO BE ADMINISTERED 


But they whose office it is, know that baptism is not rashly to be administered. “Give to every one who 
beggeth thee,” has a reference of its own, appertaining especially to almsgiving. On the contrary, this 
precept is rather to be looked at carefully: “Give not the holy thing to the dogs, nor cast your pearls 
before swine;” and, “Lay not hands easily on any; share not other men’s sins.” If Philip so “easily” 
baptized the chamberlain, let us reflect that a manifest and conspicuous evidence that the Lord deemed 
him worthy had been interposed. The Spirit had enjoined Philip to proceed to that road: the eunuch 
himself, too, was not found idle, nor as one who was suddenly seized with an eager desire to be baptized; 
but, after going up to the temple for prayer’s sake, being intently engaged on the divine Scripture, was 
thus suitably discovered—to whom God had, unasked, sent an apostle, which one, again, the Spirit bade 
adjoin himself to the chamberlain’s chariot. The Scripture which he was reading falls in opportunely with 
his faith: Philip, being requested, is taken to sit beside him; the Lord is pointed out; faith lingers not; 
water needs no waiting for; the work is completed, and the apostle snatched away. “But Paul too was, in 
fact, speedily’ baptized:” for Simon, his host, speedily recognized him to be “an appointed vessel of 
election.” God’s approbation sends sure premonitory tokens before it; every “petition” may both deceive 
and be deceived. And so, according to the circumstances and disposition, and even age, of each individual, 
the delay of baptism is preferable; principally, however, in the case of little children. For why is it 
necessary—if (baptism itself) is not so necessary—that the sponsors likewise should be thrust into danger? 
Who both themselves, by reason of mortality, may fail to fulfil their promises, and may be disappointed by 
the development of an evil disposition, in those for whom they stood? The Lord does indeed say, “Forbid 
them not to come unto me.” Let them “come,” then, while they are growing up; let them “come” while 
they are learning, while they are learning whither to come; let them become Christians when they have 
become able to know Christ. Why does the innocent period of life hasten to the “remission of sins?” More 
caution will be exercised in worldly matters: so that one who is not trusted with earthly substance is 
trusted with divine! Let them know how to “ask” for salvation, that you may seem (at least) to have given 
“to him that asketh.” For no less cause must the unwedded also be deferred—in whom the ground of 
temptation is prepared, alike in such as never were wedded by means of their maturity, and in the 
widowed by means of their freedom—until they either marry, or else be more fully strengthened for 


able to make the lambs into spotted leopards. 


6. How great will be my cries, to be cried at any alarm! How great my indignation to ripen at every ill 
tidings! How great my harvests, to perish every mouth! 


7. For the crimes of my sons He has chastened me, in their struggling for my deliverance. The people who 
deliver me, bring chastisement upon me. Restrain ye your sins, and lo! my chastisements are restrained! 


8. In ill tidings they are afflicted; in time of wrath they are tortured; in time of peace they are distressed; 
for when every man breathes freely, and all are unthankful for grace, they render thanks on behalf of 
every man. 


9. Their sackcloth is humble for my sake; their ashes are sprinkled in my affliction; their prayer is for my 
victory; their fast for my deliverance: Lo! the debt is on my ascetics, the guilt with my nobles. 


10. Great is in every age, the folly of the wise; the scribes and elders envied and killed the teacher, who 
taught all people the Law of Moses. 


11. Wisdom in this age is a possession that brings loss: he who has a little folly, very small is his guilt; but 
he who has a little prudence, his iniquity passes measure. 


12. They build with their words, and overthrow in their deeds; for the teachers were many and foolish, but 
the mouth of the judge is both of these things, the judge and the accuser. 


[Hymn VIII. is wanting, as also the earlier part of IX.] 


HYMN IX 
... My afflictions are as Job’s. Thy justice delivered him; let Thy grace have mercy on me! 


2. In these two things is profit; that neither should the just, be weary in supplication, nor should the 
rebellious, multiply transgression. 


3. With the sons Thou labourest, to chastise and help them; and that the fathers should not be grieved, by 
the sound of the scourge, they left me in peace. 


4. Look, O my Lord, on my woods without, how they have been cut down! behold, O my Lord, my breasts 
within, that they are too weak, for me to bear my beloved ones! 


5. With swords they have cut off, my wings that are without; again the fire kindles, in my bosom within, 
the incense of burnt offering. 


6. The sun-worshippers have killed, my sons in the plain: and they that offer to Baal, have sacrificed my 
bulls in the city, my sheep with my babes. 


7. In my fields is lamentation; in my halls wailing; in my vineyards terror; in my streets confusion. Who 
can suffice for me? 


8. The Evil One who dealt treacherously, and disturbed me with his words, stirred up trouble within, so 
that my inward part, is wholly as my outward part. 


9. With what face, O my Lord, shall I call on Thee to send, a camp of holy ones, to guard my bosom, which 
is full of uncleanness? 


10. With Thy new leaven, Thou hast chastened creation. Make Thou the old leaven, which ensnares and 
humbles, to be like the new leaven! 


11. By the manifest striving, of Thy power let us conquer; lest error should crown, those that strive for 
Thee, cleaving to them with blandishment! 


12. If we look into our time, it is like our deceit;—for in the years of truthfulness, we practised divinations, 
—and secretly used enchantments. 


13. If I look into the time, it provokes and into light,—brings secret things, that our deceit may be shamed, 
—which wore the raiment of Truth. 


14. Verily it is truth, that overcomes all;—and the sea with its bitterness, cannot trouble it,—for it is pure 
in its nature. 


15. In wisdom Thou hast made it, O my Lord, that it has laid bare our lust.—That the foolish should come 
to nought, and should not be encouraged,—Truth has withheld the crown. 


16. On the tottering walls, whereon Thou hast given me victory,—the unthankful repay Thee, with 
sacrifice and libation, which provoke Thee openly. 


17. If it were at that time, sacrifices had been offered;—there had been room even, for delusion to 
suppose,—that in these I was delivered. 


18. Through the multitude of deliverances, Thou hast rebuked two things:—the delusion of graven images, 
and the teaching of magicians;—for in Thee, O my Lord, have I been delivered! 


HYMN X 


1. My children have been slain; and my daughters that are without me,—their walls are overthrown, their 
children scattered,—and their holy places trodden down. R., Blessed is Thy chastisement! 


2. The fowlers have taken, my doves out of my strongholds,—which quitted their nests, and fled to the 
caves;—in the net have they taken them. 


3. After the manner of wax, that melts before the fire,—thus melted and dissolved, the bodies, of my sons 
before the heat—and the drought of my strongholds. 


4. And instead of streams, of milk that used to flow,—for my sons and my little ones, milk fails the 
sucklings, and water the weaned children. 


5. The suckling falls, from its mother and gasps,—because it cannot suck, nor can she give suck:—they 
breathe out their spirit and die. 


6. How is it possible, that Thy grace can refrain—the welling of its stream, when it is not possible to 
restrain—the abundance of its flow? 


7. And why has Thy grace, shut up its mercies,—and withheld its streams, from the people that cry,—for 
one to moisten their tongue? 


8. And there was a pit, between them and their brethren;—like the rich man who cried, and there was 
none to answer,—to moisten his tongue. 


9. And as into the midst of fire, the wretched ones were cast;—and heat in the midst of thirst, the fire was 
blowing,—and kindling upon them. 


10. Their carcases were melted, and dissolved by the heat;—they that had thirsted gave in turn the earth 
to drink,—of the reek of their bodies. 


11. And the fort that with thirst, had killed, its dwellers,—it drank in its turn of the flux from the corpses, 
—that were melted by thirst. 


12. Who has seen a people—that were burning with thirst,—while there surrounded them a wall of water 
and they could not—moisten their tongue! 


13. Surely with the judgment of Sodom, were my beloved judged,—and my children smitten, with the 
torment of Sodom;—though that was but for one day. 


14. The torment of fire, though it be for one hour, O my Lord,—in lingering thirst, is a lingering death, and 
a subtle punishment. 


15. After my sorrows, O my Lord, and my bitter sufferings,—this is the best comfort, wherewith Thou hast 
comforted me,—that Thou hast multiplied my afflictions. 


16. The medicine that I hoped, it is sorrow decreed;—the binding up that I looked for, it is bitter calamity, 
—that it seeks to work for me. 


17. And whereas I hoped to escape, from the midst of the storm;—worse for me is the storm in it, even in 
the harbour,—than that in the sea. 


18. Whereas I thought in my folly, that I should anchor and escape—from the midst of the Gulf; my sins 
have cast me back—again into the midst of it. 


19. Look, O my Lord, on my limbs, how the swords are thick in me,—and have left their mark on my arms; 
and the scars of the spears,—are planted in my sides! 


20. Tears in mine eyes, and in my ears ill rumours,—wailing in my mouth, and mourning in my heart!— 
Add no more, O my Lord, to me! 


HYMN XI 


1. Thy chastening is, as a mother of our infancy:—her rebuke is merciful, in that Thou hast restrained,— 
the children from folly, and they have been made wise! R., Glory be to thy justice! 


2. Let us search out Thy justice; for who is sufficient—to measure its help? since by it the wanton—are 
oftentimes made chaste.— 


3. Oftentimes Thy hand, O my Lord, has made the sick whole,—for it is the healer in secret of their 
diseases,—and the fount of their life. 


4. Exceeding gently, the finger of Thy justice,—in love and compassion, touches the wounds—of him that is 
to be healed. 


5. Exceeding mild and merciful, is her cutting to him that is wise:—her sharp remedy, in its mighty love,— 
consumes the corrupt part. 


6. Exceeding welcome her wrath, to him that is discerning;—but her remedies are hated, of the fool who 
has delight—in the trouble of his limbs. 


7. Exceeding eager is she, to bind the cut she has made;—when she has smitten she pities, that from 
between these two—she may breed healing. 


8. Exceeding welcome her wrath, and her anger pleasant,—and sweet her bitterness, sweetening bitter 
things—that they may be made pleasant. 


9. A cause of negligence is Thy indulgence to the careless;—a cause of profit, is Thy rod among the 
slothful—so that they become as traffickers. 


10. The cause of our affliction, it is Thy justice;—the cause of our carelessness, it is Thy graciousness,—for 
our understanding has turned foolish. 


11. Pharaoh hardened himself, because of Thy graciousness;—for when the plagues were stayed, his 
cruelties waxed strong,—and he lied to his promises. 


12. Justice requited him, because he lied greatly against her,—even Grace her freeborn sister; yea she 
restrained him again—that he should not again provoke. 


13. Rebuke, O my Lord, my guide, for it has been false as Egypt—my prayers testify, that Iam not as she, 
—for Thy door have I not forsaken. 


14. Let Thy cross, O my Lord, which stands, in my breaches that are open,—repair again the breaches that 
are hidden; for instead of those without,—those within have cleft me asunder! 


15. A sea has broken through, and cast down, the watch tower wherein I had triumphed.—Iniquity has 
dared to set up, a temple wherein I am shamed: its drink-offering chokes me. 


16. My prayers on my walls, my persecutors have heard:—the sun and his worshippers, are ashamed of 
their magicians,—for I have triumphed by Thy cross. 


17. All creatures cried out, when they saw the struggle,—while Truth with falsehood, on my battered 
walls, fought and was crowned conqueror. 


18. The force of Truth, chastised falsehood:—in its chastisement it felt Truth, and through its own sins, it 
earned her victory. 


19. I have great alarm; for since my deliverance,—the honourable and mighty, who were devoted to my 
altar, have built in me high places. 


20. My seven senses, O my Lord, even though they had been as fountains of tears, yet my tears were too 
little—to lament our ruin. 


21. The streets that were in sackcloth, and ashes cried out,—disturbed by the play, akin to that which was, 
—in the wilderness before the calf. 


22. Poison seeks and wears, the beauty of lilies;—and though their buds may conceal, and hidden disguise 
it,—it blossoms in their bitter flowers. 


HYMN XII 


1. I will call in my affliction, on the Power that subdues all;—that is able to subdue, the Captor in his 
wrath,—as it overcame Legion. R., Glory to His grace! 


2. The Evil One has repaid me my brethren, debts that he borrowed not of me:—the good God likewise has 
repaid me, mercies that I lent Him not.—Come and marvel ye at these two things! 


3. The good God has divided and given, my misdeeds to His grace,—my offences to His justice; His mercy 
has blotted out my misdeeds—His judgment has requited my offences. 


4, Sin was exceeding wroth, and abode in alarm,—when she saw how grace, put restraint on freedom, that 
she might overcome transgressions. 


5. Glow Thou, O my Lord, and send down Thy love, break out and pour forth Thy wrath!—Thy wrath to 
destroy, Thy love to rescue—the captives from the captor! 


6. The days wherein the Evil One, decreed to cast me forth,—as with a sling into perdition, in them the 
good God has bound up and kept—my soul in the bundle of life. 


7. The men of speech who keep not silence, from praising continually,—who have kept me in the midst of 
waves, and supported me that I fell not, let them give praise in my stead, O my Lord! 


8. For who has at any time sufficed, in presence of the grace,—of the mercies which surrounded him, that 
I should suffice to praise—the mercies that encompass me? 


HYMN XIII 


Concerning Mar Jacob and his Companions. 


1. Three illustrious priests, after the manner of the two great lights,—have carried on and handed down 
one to another, the See and the Hand and the Flock.—To us whose mounting was great for the two, this 
last is wholly a consolation. R., Glory to Thee Who didst choose them! 


2. He Who created two great lights, chose for Himself these three Lights,—and set them in the three dark 
seasons of siege that have been.—When that pair of Lights was quenched, the other shone wholly forth. 


3. These three priests were treasures, who held in their faithfulness,—the key of the Trinity; three doors 
they opened for us;—each one of them with his key, unlocked and opened his door. 


4. In the first was opened the door, for the chastisement that befel us;—in the next was opened the door, 
for the King’s power that came down on us,—in the last was opened the door, for the good tidings that 
came up for us. 


5. In the first was opened the door, for battle between two hosts;—in the next were opened doors, for the 
kings from either wind;—in the last was opened the door, for ambassadors from either side. 


6. In the first was opened the door, for battle because of misdeeds;—in the next was opened the door,—for 
the kings because of strife;—in the last was opened the door, for ambassadors because of mercies. 


7. Lo! in these three successions, as in a mystery and a figure,—wrath is likened to the sun; it began 
under the first;—it waxed strong under the next; it sank and was quenched under the last. 


8. Three figures the Sun also, shows forth in the three quarters:—its rising is keen and bright; its meridian 
strong and overpowering;—and like a torch that is burnt out, its setting is mild and pleasant. 


9. Small yet bright is its rising, when it comes to waken sleepers;—hot and overpowering its meridian, 
when it comes to ripen the fruits;—tender and pleasant its setting, when it reaches its consummation. 


10. Who is this daughter born of vows, enviable above all women,—whose successions thus proceed, and 
her ranks are thus manifold,—and her degrees thus ascend, and her teachers thus excel. 


11. Do these similitudes belong, only to the daughter of Abraham,—or to thee too, O daughter, born of 
vows, whose adorning is according as thy beauty?—for as thine occasion, so was thy help, and as thy help 
so was its minister. 


12. According to the measure of her need, there came to her the supply of her need.—Her fathers were as 
was her birth; her teachers were as was her understanding;—her training as was her growth; her raiment 
as was her stature. 


13. Grace weighed out to her and gave all these things as in the scales;—she laid them in her balance, 
that therefrom there might be profit;—she drew them into succession, that therefrom might be perfection. 


14. In the days of him that was first, peace abounded and peace vanished;—in the days of him that was 
next, kings came down and kings went back;—but in the days of the last, hosts assailed and hosts 
retreated.— 


15. By the first order came in, it came in with him and went out with him;—by the next the diadem that 
gladdened our churches, came nigh and withdrew far away;—but by the last there dawned on us, grace 
that was not thankfully received. 


16. Against the wrath that was first, the labour of the first contended;—against the heat that was at noon, 
the shade of the second stood up;—against peace that was thankless, the last multiplied warnings. 


17. For the first invader of the land was the first and illustrious priest;—for the second invader of the land, 
was the second and merciful priest:—but the prayers of him that was last, repaired our breaches secretly. 


18. Nisibis is set upon waters, waters secret and open:—living streams are within her; a noble river 
without her. The river without deceived her; the fountain within has saved her. 


19. The first priest was her vinedresser; he made her branches to grow even unto heaven.—Lo! being 
dead and buried within her, he has become fruit in the midst of her bosom:—when therefore the pruners 
came, the fruit that was in her midst preserved her. 


20. The time of her pruning came; it entered and took from her her vinedresser,—that there should not be 
one to pray for her. She made haste in her subtlety;—He laid in her bosom her vinedresser, that she 
should be delivered through her vinedresser. 


21. Be ye wise like Nisibis, O ye daughters of Nisibis,—for that she laid the body within her, and it became 
a wall without her.—Place ye within you the living body, that it be a wall for your lives! 


HYMN XIV 


1. Under the three pastors,—there were manifold shepherds;—the one mother that was in the city,—had 
daughters in all regions.—Since Wrath has destroyed her dwellings,—Peace shall build up her churches. 
R. Blessed be He who chose out those three! 


2. The kindly labour of the first,—bound up the land in her affliction:—the bread and wine of the next,— 
healed the city when site was broken:—the sweet speech of the last,—sweetened our bitterness in 
affliction. 


3. The first tilled the land with his labour,—he rooted out of her the briars and thorns:—the next fenced 
her round about,—he made a hedge for her of them that were saved:—the last opened the garner of his 
Lord,—and sowed in her the words of her Lord. 


4. The first priest by means of a fast,—closed up the doors of men’s mouths:—the second priest for the 
captives,—opened the mouths of the purse:—but the last pierced through the ears,—and fastened in them 
the ornament of life. 


5. Aaron stripped off from the ears,—the earrings and made a calf.—That lifeless calf in secret,—pierced 
and slaughtered the camp:—those who had fashioned his horns,—he ripped them up with his horns. 


6. But our priest who was the third,—pierced through the ears of the heart:—and fastened there the 
earrings he had fashioned,—of the nails that were fixed in the cross,—whereon his Lord was crucified,— 
and gave life to His fellow-men. 


7. A son unto death the fire brought forth;—Death feeds upon all bodies:—the son of Death who surpassed 
Death,—upon the souls of men he fed.—The calf forsook his provender,—for men’s minds were the food for 
him. 


8. To the first Tree that which killed,—to it grace brought forth a son.—O Cross offspring of the Tree,— 
that didst fight against thy sire!—The Tree was the fount of death;—the Cross was the fount of life. 


9. The son that was born to Death,—all mouths were opened to curse him.—He devoured bodies and souls, 
—and multiplied the disgrace of his father.—But the Cross caused to pass away the rebuke,—of its father 
that first Tree. 


10. The two sons were even as were—the two mothers that bare them.—The calf which the fire brought 
forth,—the fire consumed in the midst of the people:—the Cross the offspring of grace,—divided good gifts 
to all creation. 


11. O my tongue hold thy peace and be silent of the histories of the Cross that press to be told!—for my 
mind of a sudden has conceived,—and lo! pangs of travail smite it:—it has conceived these among the last, 
—and they strive to become the firstborn. 


12. The babes struggled in the womb;—the elder made haste to come forth:—the younger desiring the 
birthright,—laid his hand upon his heel;—that which he obtained not by birth,—he obtained by the mess of 
pottage. 


13. After the like sort these later histories,—lo! they make light of the former ones,—that themselves may 
come forth and take the birthright.—Let us bring forth the history of our fathers,—for lo! the histories of 
the Cross—are the firstborn of all creatures. 


14. For if that which has no beginning—is the first of all created things,—its histories also are the 
firstborn,—for they are elder than all creatures.—Let the histories of Thee, O my Lord, yield place,—that 
we may tell of Thy ministers! 


15. The first in degree of doctrine,—His eloquence was like as was his degree;—the next who was second 
in degree,—his interpretation mounted to the height of his degree;—the last who was third in degree,—his 
eloquence was great as he was. 


16. The first in his simple words,—gave milk unto his infants;—the next in his plain sayings,—gave victual 
to his children;—the third in his perfect sayings,—gave meat to his that were of perfect age. 


17. She too the daughter of instruction,—mounted from degree to degree,—along with her teachers and 
fathers.—A young child she was with the first; a simple maid was she with the next;—she came to perfect 
age in the third. 


18. The first dealing with her as a child,—loved her and taught her to fear;—the next as with a damsel, 
rebuked her and make her glad;—the third as with one fully instructed,—was to her a solace of 
pleasantness. 


19. Even the Most High with the daughter of Jacob,—gave blandishment and the rod to her childhood;— 
and in her frowardness and full age,—gave part in the sword and the Law;—and according to her 
discipline and instruction,—He came to her in mildness and pleasantness. 


20. The first that begat the flock,—his bosom bare her infancy;—the next of glad-some countenance,— 
cheered with song and made glad her childhood;—the last grave of countenance,—lo! he guards her 
chastity in her youth. 


21. The first priest who begat her—gave milk to her infancy;—the next priest interpreted,—and gave 
victual to her childhood;—the third priest nourished her, and gave meat to her perfect age. 


22. The wealthy father who was first,—laid up treasures for her childhood;—the next for her maturity— 
multiplied provision for her journey;—the third the goodly olive tree,—multiplied oil in her vessels. 


23. When she comes before Him who is rich,—she will show the treasure of the first;—when she comes 
before the Saviour, she will show the saved ones of the next;—when she goes forth to meet the 
Bridegroom,—she will show the oil of her lamps. 


24. Before Him who rewards the weary toilworn,—she will offer the labour of the first;—before Him who 
loves cheerful givers,—she will show the almsgiving of the next;—before Him who judges doctrines,—she 
will offer the discourse of the last. 


25. And I the sinner who have striven to be—the disciple of these three,—when they shall see Him of the 
Third Day,—that he has closed the door of His chamber,—may these three pray Him for me, that He keep 
the door open a little while for me! 


26. May the sinner press into and enter—rejoicing and fearing to behold!—May the three masters call in— 
the one disciple in their grace!—May he gather up under the table—the crumbs that are full of life! 


HYMN XV 


1. If the head had not been right,—haply the members had murmured:—for when because of a perverse 
head—the course of the members is put astray,—they are wont to lay the blame on the head. R. Blessed be 
He who chose thee the pride of our people! 


2. If now on one that is all goodly,—on it we lay our hatred;—how much more if we were hateful!—Yea 
even God though He is kind,—bitter men complain against Him. 


3. Be like the head O ye members!—Get repose in his purity—and pleasantness in his tranquillity;—in his 
sanctity renown,—and in his wisdom learning! 


4. Get discernment in his mildness,—and chastity in his gravity,—and bounty in his poverty!—As he is fully 
and altogether fair—let us be altogether fair with him! 


5. See ye how meted and weighed—are his words and his actions!—Take heed how even his steps—keep 
the measure of peace!—With all his might he holds the bridle of all himself. 


6. He was master over his youth;—he bound it in the yoke of chastity:—his members were not enticed by 


lust;—for they were kept under the rod:—his will he had in subjection. 


7. For he was ready beforehand for his degree,—as he was ready beforehand in his conversation,—as he 
laid his foundations securely.—He became Head in his youth,—when they made him preacher to the 
people. 


8. Excellent was he among preachers,—learned was he among scholars,—and understanding was he 
among the wise:—chaste was he among his brethren,—and grave among his familiar friends. 


9. In two abodes was he—a solitary recluse from his early days;—for he was holy within his body,—and 
solitary within his dwelling;—openly and secretly was he chaste. 


10. But although we my brethren—have put astray those measures,—and we have lost that savour,—and 
have become teachers to ourselves,—unto the perfection that called us. 


11. Yet that measure of Truth—preserves itself in its vessel:—Truth chose it because she saw it chose her; 
—she has preserved in it her fragrance and savour—from the beginning to the end. 


12. The Head both chaste and grave,—that was not wrathful nor hard,—nor transgressed even as we did, 
—set and kept his own measures,—and cast a bridle on his thoughts. 


13. He gave example in his person,—that as he kept the measure of his time,—so was it meet that we 
should know our time.—We have become strangers to our time,—for we have been witless in the time of 
discernment. 


14. In the beginning the blast of the wind—in its might chastens the fruit;—then in the meantime the 
might of the sun:—but when its mightiness is passed,—its end gathers his sweetness. 


15. But we—they that were first chastened us;—and also they that came next rebuked us;—and they that 
were last added sweetness to us:—then when the time of tasting us arrives,—great was our 
savourlessness. 


16. For we came to maturity,—that we might wean the children from wantonness,—and lead them to 
gravity:—but our old age stood in need—that we should be rebuked as youths. 


17. Accordingly he in kindness endured, nor did he make use of force,—that he might increase honour to 
our old age:—and even if it knew not its degree,—let him be magnified who knew its time! 


18. And if one say that for the multitude,—force and the rod should govern it;—even as for the thief fear,— 
and for the spoiler threatening,—and for fools open shaming. 


19. Yet if with the head as first,—the members had hasted to move as second,—they would have drawn 
that which was third,—and the whole body from the end—would have followed after them. 


20. They that were second despised those that were first,—and that were third those that were second:— 
the degrees were set at naught one by another.—While these within despised one another,—they were 
trodden down likewise by those without. 


HYMN XVI 


1. Herein is a mirror to be blamed,—if its clearness is darkened—because there are spots on its 
substance;—for the foulness that is on it becomes—a covering before them that look on it. R. Blessed be 
He Who polished our mirror! 


2. For that comeliness is not adorned in it,—and blemishes are not brought to view in it,—it is altogether a 
damage to comely things;—seeing that their comeliness gain not—adornments as their profit. 


3. Blemishes are not rooted out by it,—likewise adornments are not multiplied by it.—A blemish that 
remains is as a loss;—that there is no adornment is a defect:—loss is met together with defect. 


4. If our mirror be darkness,—it is altogether joy to the hateful;—because their blemishes are not 
reproved:—but if polished and shining,—it is our freedom that is adorned. 


5. Twofold is the loss in defect,—for the hateful and for the goodly;—in that the goodly gain no crown,— 
and likewise the hateful get no adorning:—the mirror divides the loss. 


6. Never does the mirror drive—by compulsion him that looks therein:—so likewise grace which followed 
—upon the righteousness of the Law,—does not possess the compulsion of the Law. 


7. Righteousness was unto childhood,—its adorner of compulsion;—for when mankind was in childhood,— 
she adorned it by compulsion,—while she robbed it not of its freedom. 


8. Righteousness used blandishment,—and the rod to deal with childhood;—when she smote it she roused 
it; her rod restrained frowardness, her blandishment softened the minds. 
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9. [If one turn from the Gospel,] wherewith we are adorned to-day, my brethren,—to another gospel he is a 
child:—in a time of greatness of understanding,—he is become without understanding. 


10. For in the degree of full age,—he has gone down to childhood;—and he loves the law of bondmen,— 
which when he is confident smites him,—and when he rejoices buffets him. 


11. Whatsoever ornament is compulsion,—is not true but is borrowed.—This is a great thing in God’s eyes, 
—that a man should be adorned by himself:—therefore took He away compulsion. 


12. For even as of His prudence—in its own time He employed compulsion,—so likewise of His prudence, 
—He took it away at a time—when gentleness was desired in its stead. 


13. For as it is befitting to Youth,—that it should be made to haste under the rod;—so is it very hateful that 
under the rod—Wisdom should be brought to serve,—that compulsion should be lord over her. 


14. Behold therefore how likewise—God has ordered my successions—in the pastors I have had,—and in 
the teachers He has given me,—and in the fathers He has reckoned unto me! 


15. For weighed out according to their times—were the helps of their qualities;—namely in him in whom it 
was needful, fear; and in whom it was profitable, heartening; and in whom it was becoming, meekness. 


16. By measure He made my steps advance:—to my childhood He assigned terror; likewise to my youth, 
fear;—to my age of wisdom and prudence,—He assigned and gave meekness. 


17. In the frowardness of the degree of childhood,—my instructor was a fear to me:—his rod restrained 
me from wantonness,—and from mischief the terror of him,—and from indulgence the fear of him. 


18. Another father He gave to my youth:—what there was in me of childishness,—that was there in him of 
hardness; what there was in me of maturity,—that was in him as meekness. 


19. When I rose from the degrees—of childhood and of youth,—there passed away the terror that was 
first,—there passed away the fear that was second;—He gave me a kind pastor. 


20. Lo! for my full age his food;—and for my wisdom his interpretations;—and for my peace his meekness; 
—and for my repose his kindness;—and for my chastity his gravity! 


21. Blessed is He who as in a balance—weighed out and gave me fathers:—for according to my times were 
my helps;—and according to my sicknesses my medicines;—and according to my comelinesses my 
adornments! 


22. We then are they that have disturbed—the succession and fair order;—for in a time of mildness—lo! 
we crave for hardness,—that Thou should rebuke us as though we were children! 


HYMN XVII 


Concerning Abraham, Bishop of Nisibis. 


1. Suffer, O Lord, that even my lowliness, should cast into Thy treasury its farthing, even as the merchant 
of our flock, who made increase of his talent of Thy doctrine, and has departed and entered Thy haven. I 
will speak of the shepherd, under him who has become head of the flock; who was disciple of the Three, 
and has become our fourth master. R., Blessed be He Who has made him our comfort! 


2. In one love will I cause them to shine, and as a crown will I weave them, the splendid blossoms, and the 
fragrant flowers of the teacher and of his disciple, who remained after him as Elisha; for the horn of his 
election and he was consecrated and became head, and he was exalted and became master. R., Blessed be 
He Who made him chief! 


3. And they in heaven rejoiced for the flock, that by the pastor whom they fed, they feed it; the abode of 
the shepherds under him rejoiced, because they saw the succession of their degrees. He took and set him 
as a mind in the midst of the great body of the church, and his members came round him to buy of him 
life, doctrine, new bread. R., Blessed be He Who made him their treasury! 


4. He chose him from the multitude of shepherds, because he had given trial of his stedfastness; the time 
tested him in the midst of the flock, and length of days proved him as a crucible; for that he gave proof in 
his person, He made him a wall for many. Let thy fasting be armour to our country, thy prayer a shield to 
our city, let thy censer purchase reconcilement. R., Blessed be He Who has hallowed thy sacrifices! 


5. The Pastor who has been parted from his flock, fed them on spiritual pastures, and by his exalted staff, 
he defended them from secret wolves. Fill thou up the room of thy master, which thirsts for the sound of 
his melody; set up thyself as a pillar, in the city of the trembling people; support her with thy prayers. R., 
Blessed be He Who has made thee our pillar! 


6. He has committed the Hand to his disciple, the Throne to one that is worthy of it, the Key to one that is 
proved faithful, the Flock to one that has excelled. To thy hand belongs the laying-on, to thy offering 
propitiation, and to thy tongue consolation. May peace adorn thy Dominion; be the watchmen within and 
the congregations without. R., Blessed be He Who has chosen thee for rejoicings! 


7. May thy doctrine abound, in deeds more than words! In saying few words, till Thou our land with 
labour, that by much tillage the scanty seed may become rich, the increase of the old seed, may come 
among us thirtyfold, and thy new seed sixtyfold. R., Blessed be He Who multiplies an hundredfold! 


8. The wrath that was against thee ceases, because peace flows over thee altogether; the jealousy against 
thee is quenched, for thy love hourly flames forth: thou hast broken the string of envy, that it should smite 
none in secret; slander that confounds, to it thy ear turns not, for open truth is pleasing to thee. R., 
Blessed be He Who adorned thy members! 


9. Thou shalt give counsel in the midst of thy people, like Jethro among the Hebrews; thou shalt 
altogether go with him, who for thy profit counsels thee, thou shalt altogether flee from him, who 
otherwise counsels thee: Rehoboam shall be a sign to thee; thou shalt choose counsels of profit, thou shalt 
refuse counsels of envy. R., Blessed be He Who has counselled comfort! 


10. The gift that has been given thee, from on high it flew and came down: thou shalt call it by a name of 
man, thou shalt not bear it in another power, lest haply to its place there should come, Satan in his guile, 
supposing, that the sons of men have given it to thee, so that this freeborn gift should serve in bondage to 
man. R., Blessed be He Who has handed down his gift! 


11. Thy master is painted in thy person; lo! his likeness is on thee altogether; parted from us one with us 
is he. In thee we shall see those three, the excellent ones who are parted from us. Thou shalt be unto us a 
wall as Jacob, and full of tenderness as Babu, and a treasury of speech as Valgesh. R., Blessed be He Who 
in one has painted them! 


12. I, too, the offscouring of the flock, have not withholden aught that was meet: I have painted the 
similitude of these two, in the colours of these two; that the sheep may see their adornment, and the flock 
their beauties. And I who have become a lamb endowed with speech, unto Thee, O God of Abraham, in the 
posture of Abram will give Thee praise. R., Blessed be He Who has made me His harp! 


HYMN XVIII 


1. O thou who art made priest after thy master, the illustrious after the excellent, the chaste after the 
grave, the watchful after the abstinent, thy master from thee has not departed; in the living we see the 
deceased: for lo! in thee is his likeness painted; and impressed upon thee are his footprints, and all of him 
shines from all of thee. R., Blessed be He Who in His stead has given us thee! 


2. The fruit wherein its tree is painted, bears witness concerning the root. Hitherto there has not failed 
us, the savour of his sweetness. His words thou showest forth in bodily act, for thou hast fulfilled them in 
deed. In thy conversation is painted his doctrine, in thy conduct his exposition, in thy fulfilment his 
interpretation. R., Blessed be He Who has made thy lustre to excel! 


3. The last pastor who was exalted, and became head unto the members, the younger who obtained the 
birthright, not for price like Jacob, not in jealousy like Aaron, whose brethren the Levites envied him, but 
by love obtained he it like Moses, though he was older than Aaron. In thee thy brethren rejoiced as in him. 
R., Blessed be He Who chose thee in unanimity! 


4. There is no envy or jealousy, among the members of the body; for in love they give ear unto him, with 
tenderness they are visited by him. A watch tower is the head unto the members, for on every side he 
looks forth. Exalted is he yet meek in his graciousness, even to the feet he humbleth himself, that he may 
turn away harm from them. R., Blessed be He Who instilled thy love into us! 


5. A small thing verily had this been, if by an old man apostasy were overcome. Old age in its prudence 
submitted; youth in its season conquered; for a youthful combatant endured, the hateful conflict waged, 
by force that was full of apostacy, which like smoke waxed and passed: with its beginning was its end. R., 
Blessed be He Who blew upon it that it vanished! 


6. The voice of the cornet on a sudden amazed and called Thee to battle. Thou wentest up like a new 
David, by Thee was subdued a second Goliath. Thou wast not untried in combat, for a secret warfare day 
by day, Thou art waging against the Evil One. Exercise in secret is wont to attain the crown openly. R., 
Blessed be He Who chose Thee for our glory! 


7. In face of trial Job trained his body and his mind, and in temptation he was victorious. And Joseph 
conquered in the chamber; Ananias and his company in the furnace, and in the midst of the den Daniel. 
Satan did foolishly, when in tempting, he confirmed their victory openly. R., Blessed be He Who has 
multiplied shame on him! 


8. And the husbandman who apostatized and was urgent, to sow thorns with his left hand; zealous against 
him was the righteous husbandman, stopped and cut off his left hand. He filled His own right hand and 
sowed in the heart the words of life; and lo! our understanding is tilled, by His prophets and His apostles. 
By Thee may our souls be tilled! R., Blessed be He Who chose Thee for our husbandman! 


9. And if so be Thy words are too little, till Thou our land with deeds, that amid much tillage, stock and 
root may be strengthened. Better is a goodly deed, than the hearing of ten thousand words. Thy seed shall 
yield an hundredfold, and the after crop sixtyfold, yea that which grows of itself thirtyfold. R., Blessed be 
He Who multiplied Thy increase! 


10. That light should be darkened it is not meet, that salt should lose its savour it is not right; defilement 
for the head is not seemly, nor yet foulness for the mirror. Nor if medicines have lost their savour 
sicknesses also are not cured; and if so be the torch is quenched, the stumbling also are many. Thy light 
shall chase away our darkness. R., Blessed be He Who hath made Thee our lamp! 


11. Appoint for thee scribes and judges, exactors also and dispensers, overseers also and officers: to each 
assign his work, lest haply by care should be rusted, or by anxiety should be distracted, the mind and the 
tongue, wherewith thou offerest supplication, for the expiation of all the people. R., Blessed be He Who 
makes illustrious Thy ministry! 


12. That he should purge his mind, and cleanse also his tongue; that he should purify his hands, and make 
his whole body to shine; this is too little for the priest and his title, who offers the Living Body. Let him 
cleanse all himself at all hours; for he stands as mediator, between God and mankind. R., Blessed be He 
Who has cleansed His ministers! 


HYMN XIX 


1. Thou who answerest to the name of Abraham, in that Thou art made father of many; but because to 
Thee none is spouse, as Sarah was to Abraham,—lo! Thy flock is Thy spouse; bring up her sons in Thy 
truth; spiritual children may they be to Thee, and the sons be sons of promise, that they may become heirs 
in Eden. R., Blessed be He Who foreshowed Thee in Abraham! 


2. Fair fruit of chastity, in whom the priesthood was well pleased, youngest among Thy brethren as was 
the son of Jesse; the horn overflowed and anointed Thee, the hand alighted and chose Thee, the Church 
desired and loved Thee; the pure altar is for Thy ministry, the great throne for Thy honour, and all as one 
for Thy crown. R., Blessed be He Who multiplied Thy crowning! 


3. Lo! thy flock, O blessed one, arise and visit it, O diligent one! Jacob ranged the flocks in order; range 
Thou the sheep that have speech, and enlighten the virgin-youths in purity, and the virgin-maids in 
chastity; raise up priests in honour, rulers in meekness, and a people in righteousness. R. Blessed be He 
Who filled Thee with understanding! 


4. Guard thou the sheep that are whole, and visit them that are sick, and bind up them that are broken, 
and seek out them that are lost; feed them in the pastures of the Scriptures, and give them drink or the 
spring of doctrine: let the truth be a wall unto thee, let the cross be a staff unto thee, and truthfulness be 
peace unto thee. R., Blessed be He Who multiplied Thy virtues! 


5. Let there be with Thee in Thy flock, the power that was with David; for if he plucked a straying lamb, 
from the mouth of the lion, how meet is it for Thee, O exalted one, to be zealous to snatch from the Evil 
One the souls that are precious above all, for by nothing can they be bought, save by the blood of Christ! 
R., Blessed be He Who was sold and bought all! 


6. Unto Moses Joshua ministered, and for the reward of his ministry, from him received the right hand. 
Because to an illustrious old man thou hast ministered, he too gave thee the right hand. Moses committed 
unto Joshua, a flock of which half were wolves; but to thee is delivered a flock, whereof a fourth yea a 
third is sanctified. R., Blessed be He who adorned thy flock! 


7. Let the love of Moses abide in thee, for his love was a discerning love, his zeal a discreet zeal. When 
Korah and Dathan sundered themselves, he sundered the earth from beneath them; by sundering he made 
the sundering to cease. In Eldad and Medad he made known, that his good will was altogether this that all 
the people should prophesy. R., Blessed be He who in His good will was reconciled! 


8. The poor estate of Elijah, Elisha loved above wealth; a poor man gave to a poor man, a gift that was 
great above all. Because thou hast loved the poverty, of thy master who in secret was rich, the fountain of 
his words shall flow from thee, that thou mayst become a harp for the Spirit, and mayst sing to thyself 


continence. If any understand the weighty import of baptism, they will fear its reception more than its 
delay: sound faith is secure of salvation. 


CHAPTER XIX 
OF THE TIMES MOST SUITABLE FOR BAPTISM 


The Passover affords a more than usually solemn day for baptism; when, withal, the Lord’s passion, in 
which we are baptized, was completed. Nor will it be incongruous to interpret figuratively the fact that, 
when the Lord was about to celebrate the last Passover, He said to the disciples who were sent to make 
preparation, “Ye will meet a man bearing water.” He points out the place for celebrating the Passover by 
the sign of water. After that, Pentecost is a most joyous space for conferring baptisms; wherein, too, the 
resurrection of the Lord was repeatedly proved among the disciples, and the hope of the advent of the 
Lord indirectly pointed to, in that, at that time, when He had been received back into the heavens, the 
angels told the apostles that “He would so come, as He had withal ascended into the heavens;” at 
Pentecost, of course. But, moreover, when Jeremiah says, “And I will gather them together from the 
extremities of the land in the feast-day,” he signifies the day of the Passover and of Pentecost, which is 
properly a “feast-day.” However, every day is the Lord’s; every hour, every time, is apt for baptism: if there 
is a difference in the solemnity, distinction there is none in the grace. 


CHAPTER XX 


OF PREPARATION FOR, AND CONDUCT AFTER, THE RECEPTION OF BAPTISM 


They who are about to enter baptism ought to pray with repeated prayers, fasts, and bendings of the 
knee, and vigils all the night through, and with the confession of all bygone sins, that they may express 
the meaning even of the baptism of John: “They were baptized,” saith (the Scripture), “confessing their 
own sins.” To us it is matter for thankfulness if we do now publicly confess our iniquities or our 
turpitudes: for we do at the same time both make satisfaction for our former sins, by mortification of our 
flesh and spirit, and lay beforehand the foundation of defences against the temptations which will closely 
follow. “Watch and pray,” saith (the Lord), “lest ye fall into temptation.” And the reason, I believe, why 
they were tempted was, that they fell asleep; so that they deserted the Lord when apprehended, and he 
who continued to stand by Him, and used the sword, even denied Him thrice: for withal the word had 
gone before, that “no one untempted should attain the celestial kingdoms.” The Lord Himself forthwith 
after baptism temptations surrounded, when in forty days He had kept fast. “Then,” some one will say, “it 
becomes us, too, rather to fast after baptism.” Well, and who forbids you, unless it be the necessity for joy, 
and the thanksgiving for salvation? But so far as I, with my poor powers, understand, the Lord figuratively 
retorted upon Israel the reproach they had cast on the Lord. For the people, after crossing the sea, and 
being carried about in the desert during forty years, although they were there nourished with divine 
supplies, nevertheless were more mindful of their belly and their gullet than of God. Thereupon the Lord, 
driven apart into desert places after baptism, showed, by maintaining a fast of forty days, that the man of 
God lives “not by bread alone,” but “by the word of God;” and that temptations incident to fulness or 
immoderation of appetite are shattered by abstinence. Therefore, blessed ones, whom the grace of God 
awaits, when you ascend from that most sacred font of your new birth, and spread your hands for the first 
time in the house of your mother, together with your brethren, ask from the Father, ask from the Lord, 
that His own specialties of grace and distributions of gifts may be supplied you. “Ask,” saith He, “and ye 
shall receive.” Well, you have asked, and have received; you have knocked, and it has been opened to you. 
Only, I pray that, when you are asking, you be mindful likewise of Tertullian the sinner. 


inwardly His good will. R., Blessed be He who made thee His treasure! 


9. There is none that envies thy election, for meek is thy headship; there is none angered by the rebuke, 
for thy word sows peace; there is none terrified by thy voice, for pleasant in thy visitation; there is none 
that groans against thy yoke, for it labors instead of our neck, and lightens the burden of our souls. R., 
Blessed be He who chose thee for our rest 


10. Contend not with the mighty, despair not of the outcast; soften and teach the rich, exhort and win the 
poor; with the harsh join the forbearing, and the long suffering with the wrathful; catch them that are evil 
by them that are good, and them that spoil by them that give, and the defiled by means of the sanctified. 
R., Blessed be He who made thee our hunter! 


11. Take to thee ten thousand medicaments, and arise and go forth among the sick; to the diseased offer 
medicine, and to him that is sound a preservative; not one medicine only shalt thou offer, for the sickness 
lest haply it be not meet: offer many remedies, that the sickness may find healing; likewise thou shalt 
learn experience. R., Blessed be He who laboured to heal our wounds! 


12. May the land be according to thy desire; may the vineyard be according to thy husbandry; may the 
flock be in the midst of thy dwelling, and the sheep sound under thy staff! Mayest thou be a great Head, 
and we the jewels of thy crown! May we be beautiful in thee and thou be beautiful in us! for they are 
goodly each in the other, people and priest when they are at one. R., Blessed be He who has sowed among 
us unity! 


13. Hearken to the Apostle when he saith, to that virgin whom he had espoused; I am jealous over you 
with jealousy, with a jealousy verily of God, not of the flesh but of the spirit. Be jealous therewith thou also 
in pureness, that He may know what she is and whose she is. In thee may she cherish, and in thee may 
she love, Jesus the Bridegroom in truth. R., Blessed is he whose zeal is holy! 


14. As are her masters, so are her manners: for with the teacher that lags a laggard is she, and with him 
that is noble, excellent is she. The Church is like unto a mirror, for according to the face that gazes into it, 
thus does it put on the likeness thereof. For as is the king so also his host, and as is the priest so also his 
flock; according as these are it is stamped on them. R., Blessed be He Who stamped her in His likeness! 


15. Without a testament they departed, those three illustrious priests; who in Testaments used to 
meditate, those two Testaments of God. Great gain have they bequeathed to us, even this example of 
poverty. They who possessed nothing the blessed ones, made us their possessions; the Church was their 
treasure. R., Blessed is he who possessed in them his possessions! 


16. The priest Jacob the noble, with him she was ennobled as he was: because he joined his love to his 
jealousy, with fear and love he was clothed. With Babes a lover of bounty, for money she redeemed the 
captives. With Valgesh a scribe of the law, her heart she opened to the Scriptures. With thee then may her 
profit be manifold! R., Blessed be He Who has magnified her merchantmen! 


HYMN XX 


1. O virgin-youth that art become bridegroom, move to a little jealousy thy mind, towards her who is the 
wife of thy youth: cut off the attachments which she had, in her girlhood with many others; rebuke her 
and call together her affections, that she may know what she is and whose she is. In thee may she desire 
yea love, Christ the Bridegroom of truth. R., Blessed be He Who betrothes her to His Only Begotten! 


2. Be jealous O husbandman against the tares, which have sprung up and entangled themselves among 
the wheat. Easy is it to root up the thicket, rather than the despised: if a slight breeze bears it, it attacks 
the sowing and conquers it. That which three husbandmen have sown, may it return in threefold measure! 
thirty-fold and sixty and an hundred! R., Blessed be He Who makes rich thine increase! 


3. A new shepherd for him it is right, that he should oversee the flock in new wise, and should know what 
is the number of it, and should see what are its needs. A flock it is that was purchased with the blood, of 
that chief of the shepherds. Call thou and cause to pass each sheep by its name, for it is a flock whereof 
the name is written, and its reckoning in the Book of life. R., Blessed be He Who will require the number 
thereof! 


4. Lo the spouse of thy Lord is with thee! keep her from all harm, and from men that deal corruptly, and 
call the congregations by their own names. The name of her spouse is set on her; let her not go a whoring 
for another name, for she was not baptized in the name of man; with Names wherein she was baptized let 
her make confession, of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit. R., Blessed be He by Whose Name she 
is called! 


5. The Apostle her betrother was jealous over her, that she should not be corrupted by names, yet not by 
names that were false, but not even by names that were true; not by Cephas yea not by his name. They 
who were true betrothers, set the Name of her betrothed upon her; the false betrothers like 


whoremongers, set their own names on the flock. R., Glory be to Thy Name, our Creator! 


6. The stamp on living creatures, O my brethren, no man destroys openly; and a name that is signed to a 
letter, no man adds to or alters: whoso effaces the stamp is a thief; and whoso alters the name is a 
falsifier. The name of Christ has been altered; names of falsehood lo! have been set, upon the 
congregations that have been corrupted. R., Blessed be He Who has called His flock by His Name! 


7. Look at the Prophets and Apostles, how like they are each to the other! By the Prophets the Name of 
God, was set on the flock of God; and by the Apostles the Name of Christ, was set on the Church of Christ. 
The false betrothers also are like one another for by their names are called, the congregations who 
commit whoredom with them. R., Blessed be He in Whose Name we were sanctified! 


HYMN XxI 


1. John who was a torch, laid bare and rebuked the wanton ones: they made haste and quenched the 
torch, that they might let loose the desire of their lust. Be thou a lamp in brightness, and make the works 
of darkness cease, that whensoever thy doctrine shines, no man may dare at its rising, to give ear to the 
lusts of darkness. R., Blessed be He Who made thee our lamp! 


2. A great blessing was hidden in it, even in the reproof of Elijah. Elisha ministered unto him and sought, 
a twofold reward of his ministration. Twofold glory it gave to him, for in double measure was he clad with 
his virtues. Thou who hast loved the reproof of Valgesh thy master rich in gifts, mayest thou inherit the 
treasure of his wisdom! R., Blessed be He Who makes thy Doctrine rich! 


3. May greediness be overcome by thy fasting even as by the fasting of Daniel! May lust be confounded 
before thy body, like as it was confounded before Joseph! May lust of money be overcome by thee! like as 
it was overcome before Simeon, Mayest thou bind on earth even as he, and loose on high after his 
likeness; for thy faith is even as his! R., Blessed is He Who committed to thee His ministry! 


4. Thy chastity be as Elisha’s, and thy celibacy Elijah’s, the covenant with thine eyes as Job’s, thy tender 
mercies as David’s; without envy as Jonathan, thy firmness as Jeremiah’s, thy gentleness the Apostles’! 
Thine be the ancient things of the prophets, thine the new things of the Apostles. R., Blessed be He Who 
filled thee with their treasures! 


5. Be a crown to the priesthood, and in thee be the ministry made to shine! Be a brother to the elders, 
likewise an overseer to the deacons; be a master to youth, a staff and a hand to old age; be a wall to the 
consecrated virgins. In thy conversation may the covenant prevail, and the Church in thy comeliness be 
adorned. R., Blessed be He Who chose thee to be priest! 


6. In thy poverty be brought to nought, the hateful custom of the house of Gehazi; in thy sanctity be 
abolished, the abominable custom of the house of Eli; in thy unity be done away, the treacherous greeting 
of the lips of Iscariot the deceiver! Pour forth all our thought, and form it anew from the beginning! R., 
Blessed be He Who in thy crucible refines us! 


7. In thy conversation let Mammon be put to shame, who has been lord over our freedom! Let the disease 
be done away from us, which is customary with us and pleasant to us; abolish the causes that have 
maintained, customs that are full of harm! Evil things have possessed us through custom: let good things 
possess us through custom! Be thou, O Lord, the cause of help to us. R., Blessed be He Who chose Thee in 
order to our life! 


8. Let evil customs be cut off: let not the Church possess wealth; that she be sufficed let her possess souls, 
and if thus she be sufficed let it be in marvellous measure! And let not her deceased be buried in the 
cutting off of hope heathenishly, with vestments and wailing and lamentation; for the living is clothed in 
raiment, but the deceased his all is a coffin. R., Blessed be He Who to our dust turns us again! 


9. A cause of evil is the lust, also the greediness of the house of Eli, and the thievishness of the house of 
Gehazi, and the reviling of Nabal. These hateful well-springs close thou up, lest there be a great 
outpouring, and there come from it defilement, and even thou be reached by its overflow. The Lord 
restrain their outpourings! R., Blessed be He Who dried up their over-flowings! 


10. For the old man commit speech to him; for the young enjoin silence on him; for the stranger who 
comes in unto thee, learns of thee from thy discipline, namely who speaks first, and who second and third: 
and if every man keeps his mouth, and every man knows his degree, they will call thee happy. R., Our Lord 
perform thy desire! 


11. Let the voice of thy truth be single and thy assumed voices without number; the image of truthfulness 
on thy heart, and on thy face all aspects, sadness, gladness, and feebleness. To him that errs show that 
thou art wrathful, to him that is chaste show that thou art glad. Be single towards the Godhead, and to 
mankind be manifold. R., Blessed be He Who with all men is all things! 


12. If thou hearest an evil report, from truthful men that deceive not, pour forth tears that thou mayst 
quench the fire that burns in others; let them that are wise pray with thee, and appoint thou a fast for 
them that have knowledge, and let thy dwelling be in mourning, for him who is lost in sin, that he may 
turn back in repentance. R., Blessed be He Who found the sheep that was lost! 


13. To every man give not thy ear, lest liars overwhelm thee; to every man lend not thy foot, lest vile ones 
misguide thee; to every man give not thy soul, lest the insolent trample thee. Keep thy hand from the false 
man, lest he gather thorns into thy hand. Be far off and near at hand. R., Blessed be He Who is near 
though far! 


14. Lo the fame of the new king, resounds and comes into the world! To the spoiled he is a comfort, and to 
the spoilers a terror. On the covetous vomiting has come, that they may render up all that they have 
swallowed. Let them be put to fear from before thee also, that between a priest and a righteous king, the 
former customs may be done away. R., Blessed be He Who was angry, and turns and has mercy! 


15. There is that finds opportunity and ventures, and there is that forces and compels his will. One thinks 
that judgment is reserved, and another that it is not to be at all. There is that steals and quenches his 
thirst, and there is that steals and thirsts to steal. The rich steal and the poor; but the hungry steal by 
measure, and the full steal without measure. R., Blessed be He Who has searched out all wills! 


16. But now has He given opportunity, and every man has shown his will, of what kind it is and to what it 
is like, and what he has chosen for himself rather than what. He has removed temptation from every man, 
lest even he who is not hateful should deny him. He has given us opportunity that we may understand, 
that better think this power is chastisement which profits much. R., Blessed is He Who for our profit 
rebukes us! 


17. For He wills not by compulsion, to cast his yoke on our neck; He gave us opportunity and we waxed 
proud, that so when we rebelled and were punished, we might love His light yoke, might choose His 
pleasant staff. Our rest is very wearisome to us, for in His compulsion is restfulness, and in His yoke is 
lightening. R., Blessed be He Whose labour is pleasantness! 


18. The whole world like a body, had fallen into a heavy sickness; for in the fever of heathenism, it burned 
and pined and fell. The right hand of tender mercy touched it, and dealt with its soul in pity; and cut off 
speedily its heathenism, for that was the cause of its sickness, and it was purged and sweated and 
restored. R., Glory be to the Hand that has healed! 


19. The land shall have peace in thy days, for it has seen thee that thou art full of peace. In thee shall the 
churches be built, and shall be clothed with their ornaments, and their books shall be opened in them, and 
their tables shall be spread, and their ministers shall be adorned; from them shall go up thanksgiving, as 
first fruits to the Lord of peace. R., Blessed is He Who revives our Churches! 


20. Let thy prayer go up to heaven, with it let reconciliation go up! May the Lord of Heaven rain down His 
blessings upon our [ J], and His consolations upon our afflictions, and His gathering upon our dispersion: 
may He waken His jealousy with His love; may His righteousness avenge our disgrace, may His grace blot 
out our iniquity! R., Blessed is He Who blesses His flock! 


21. The first priest and first king, even as if depicted each in the other, were balanced as if in scales. So 
too Valgesh and so too the son of that king, for they were gentle and calm. May these latter be like each to 
other; the priests be shining lights, the king be glowing lights, likewise illustrious judges! R., Blessed be 
He Who has enlightened our souls! 


22. From the king’s office laws, and from the priest’s office propitiations. That both should be mild is 
hateful; that both should be strong is grievous. Let one be strong and one be tender; in prudence and in 
discretion, let fear with mercy be mingled. Let our priesthood be tender, likewise our king strong. R., 
Blessed be He Who has mingled our helps! 


23. Let the priests pray for the kings, that they may be a wall to mankind! From beside the kings be 
victory; and from beside the priests faith! May victory save our bodies, and faith our souls! May kings put 
an end to war; priests put an end to strife! May disputing and quarrelling cease! R., Blessed be the Son of 
Him Who gives peace to all! Praise to Thee for Thy gift! 


[XXII.-XXV. (wanting); XXVI. (only a fragment remains); XXVII.-XXXIV. (relate to Edessa and Carrhae).] 


HYMN XXXV 


Concerning Our Lord, and Concerning Death and Satan. 


1. The Voice made proclamation: and they gathered and came; the hosts of the Evil One, together with his 
ministers. The army of the tares was gathered altogether, for they saw that Jesus had triumphed, to the 
grief of all them on the left hand, for there was none of them but had been tormented. They began one by 


one to relate all whatsoever they had endured. Sin and Hell were terrified: Death trembled and the dead 
rebelled; and Satan because sinners rebelled against him. R., To Thee be glory because the Evil One saw 
Thee and was troubled! 


2. Sin cried aloud; she gave counsel to her sons, to the demons and the devils, and unto them she said, 
Legion the head of your ranks is not, the sea has swallowed him and his company; and likewise ye my sons 
if ye despise, this Jesus will destroy you. Ye who in a snare took Solomon, it is therefore a reproach to you, 
that ye should be overcome by his disciples, takers of fish and ignorant men; for lo! they have taken the 
draught of men, which had been taken by us. 


3. This is great, above all evils (saith the Evil One, concerning our Saviour); for this suffices Him not that 
He has spoiled us, but likewise on us He has begun retribution for Jonah son of Amittai. On Legion 
therefore He was avenging him when He seized and cast him into the sea. Jonah emerged, after three 
days and came up; but Legion yea not after a long season, for the depth of the sea closed upon him at the 
command. 


4.1 tempted Him, after his past, with pleasant bread, but He desired it not. To my grief I strove to learn a 
psalm, that by His psalm I might take Him as a prey: I paused and learned it a second time, but He made 
my second trial to be vain. I brought Him up to a mountain and showed Him all possessions; I gave them 
to Him and He was not moved. Better was it for me in the days of Adam, who gave me no great trouble in 
teaching him. 


5. The Evil One ceased, from his activity and said, A cause of idleness to me, is this Jesus; for lo! the 
publicans and harlots take refuge in Him. What work shall I seek for myself? I who was master to all men, 
to whom shall I be a disciple? Sin again said, It must be, that I forsake, therefore, and change from that 
which I am; for this Son of Mary who is come, as a new creation, has created mankind. 


6. Gluttonous Death, lamented and said, I have learned fasting, which I used not to know; lo! Jesus 
gathers multitudes, but as to me, in His feast a fast is proclaimed for me. One man has closed my mouth, 
mine who have closed the mouths of many. Hell said I will restrain my greed; hunger, therefore, is mine: 
this Man triumphs as at the marriage, when He changed the water into wine, so He changes the vesture 
of the dead into life. 


7. And moreover, God made a flood, and washed the earth, and purged her crimes; fire and brimstone 
again He sent on her, that He might make white her stains. By fire He gave me the Sodomites, and by 
flood the Giants. He closed the mouth of the hosts of Sennacherib, and opened the mouth of Hell. These 
things and such as these, I loved. But now, in place of deadly visitations of justice, He has wrought in His 
Son, the quickening of the dead by grace. 


8. Prophets and righteous men, said the Evil One, unto his companions, have been seen by me; and 
though their strength was exceeding mighty, there was in them a savour of that which is mine; for the 
stuff whereof the sons of man are made, is near akin to our heaven. This man has clothed Himself with the 
body of Adam, and is troubling us, for our leaven has no power on Him. He is man, therefore, and God; for 
His manhood in His Godhead is intermingled. 


9. Adam was seen by me, that fountain from whence flowed all races of men; his children has been sought 
out by me, and proved one by one. Yet have I not seen from the beginning a man, of whom one part was of 
God, and the other half, man. Moses, who shone in his splendour, I tempted again, and in his tongue I 
made him to err; but this man, yea, not in His mind, for pure exceedingly is the fountain of His thoughts. 


10. The lust of the body, is in all bodies; for even while they sleep, it wakes in them. Him, who in his 
waking hours keeps himself pure, by means of a dream, I disturb. The dregs of the body are stirred in him, 
by a shaking movement in secret inwardly. The sleeping and the waking besides, I trouble alike. This is He 
Who alone keeps Himself pure, Whom not even in a dream can I disturb, Who even in His sleep is pure 
and holy. 


11. But separate was even His childhood, from that of the children who have been seen by me; for I have 
not seen in Him any part of that which is of me. I was afraid of His childhood; therefore, I stirred up 
Herod, that among the infants He might be slain. Because of this also that He escaped, I was greatly 
afraid, for our mystery how did He find out! He received the offerings of the Wise Men; He scorned us and 
departed and escaped from our sword. 


12. Children have been seen by me, sons of righteous men; yea, also youths, sons of chaste women; and I 
have moved them from the womb, one by one, and I have seen in them our leaven. For they were wrathful 
men and revilers, yea, also furious and gluttonous; fruits were they that by instruction were to be ripened 
and sweetened. But this man from His first planting, was a good fruit that possessed sweetness, 
wherewith sinners were made sweet. 


13. Even while He was an infant, He was a teacher of the sons of men, by the splendour that was upon 
Him. Even the priest as he carried Him was amazed at Him. In the prudence of old men was He clad. 


Joseph stood aloof from Him: His mother gloried in His presence. He was a help in His childhood, to every 
one that saw Him; He was a profit to them that knew Him from the day when He entered into the world, 
He was a helper of mankind by His excellencies. 


14. From whence has it sprung up before me, this fruit of Mary, the grape whereof the wine is not 
according to nature? For lo! I stand between doubts. To turn away and leave Him, I am afraid, lest by His 
teaching, they should be sweetened, they, who have acquired by bitterness. But again to tread on Him and 
crush Him, is a terror to me, lest haply He turn and become new wine unto sinners, and when they are 
drunken therewith, lo! they forget their idols. 


15. Lo! I am afraid of both things, as well His death, as also His life. Then unto the Evil One His ministers 
made answer and counselled Him. Though both these things be grievous, somewhat lighter to us is the 
trouble, that we should choose His death rather than his life. Let Death tell us whether any one from 
among the righteous, has ever from the first been aroused again. The sons of the Giants and the renowned 
ones, there is none that has issued forth from her, even Hell, the Devourer. 


16. The blowing of the wind, a man may feel after; but the Son of Mary, who shall search him out? for 
when He wept, by His tears He robbed me; and again when I bid Him cast Himself, from the holy Temple, 
I thought, that it was through fear He cast Himself not: yet when they threw Him from the hill-top, He 
flew through the air. On the well again when He was weary He sat. His variableness I understand not, for 
on the dry land alike and on the water He walks. 


17. I have seen Him that He hungered, as a Son of man; yet this was done away by the bread which He 
multiplied. From the beginning I proved Him and I came to Him; He questioned me as though He knew 
me not; but this, too, was done away, when He showed that He knew our secrets. Again He chose Iscariot, 
as though He knew him not; then He turned and showed that He knew him, though he was binding and 
loosing. I was mistaken in Him, for He was baptized and emerged and overwhelmed me. 


18. But one token there is which I have seen in Him that heartens me exceedingly above all. For while He 
was praying I saw Him and was glad, because He changed colour and was afraid: His sweat was as drops 
of blood, because He felt that His day was come. This is pleasant to me, exceedingly above all, if it be not 
that deceiving He has deceived me therein. But if beguiling He has beguiled me, this is both for me and 
for you alike, my ministers. 


19. Then shouted the host of devils and said, Hateful is the sign that we see in thee, for never from the 
beginning has it thus happened to thee. In prompt counsels thou wast excellent: the Son of Mary captures 
our cities, while thou art prolonging thy discourse. Arise, go forth, let us fight with Him, for this were to 
us a reproach, that we being many should be overcome by one. And if thou art in pain or fear, give us 
counsel for the battle and stay thou behind. 


20. This Jesus out of His own words it is, that I shall teach Him, and war with Him; for He said that he, 
even Satan, is divided, himself against himself, and that he cannot stand. Though He desires to fight with 
us, He has given us arms which are against Himself, gage and divide for me His disciples, for if ye divide 
them, with these you will conquer them, even with Eve and the serpent, the weak powers, whereby I 
conquered the first Adam. 


21. Death unto the Evil One, made answer and said to him, Wherefore tarriest thou not according to thy 
wont? for lo! it is those that are despised and least, that thou ensnarest after thy custom: Jesus Who is 
great above all, wherewith hast thou sought to ensnare Him? The experience of His weapons moves thee 
to fear, which He hurled against thee when he was tempted of thee. Thou and I with thy followers, the 
host of us is too little for the battle with Him, the Son of Mary. 


22.1 counsel, then, if this our strife permits us to do anything: go thou into that disciple, let thyself loose, 
that head may speak with heads; and let loose all thy host, let it go and stir up the Pharisees. And beware, 
lest thou speak contentiously as thou art wont. If thou be a god, descend from hence, with fondness kiss 
them and betray Him; and, lo! we will bring on Him the envy and the sword of the Levites. 


HYMN XXXVI 


1. Our Lord subdued His might and constrained it, that His living death might give life to Adam. His hands 
He gave to the piercing of the nails, instead of the hand that plucked the fruit: He was smitten on the 
cheek in the judgment hall, instead of the mouth that ate it in Eden. And because his foot bore Adam 
thence, His feet were pierced. Our Lord was stripped, that He might make us modest: with the gall and 
vinegar He made sweet the bitterness of the serpent, which he had poured forth into mankind. R. Blessed 
is He Who gave me the victory and quickened the dead to His glory! 


2. (Death.)—If Thou be God show Thy power; and if Thou be man, feel our power. And if it be Adam that 
Thou seekest, get Thee hence! because of his transgressions he is shut up here; Cherubim and Seraphim 
await not, in his stead to pay his debt. There is none among them mortal, so as to give his life in his stead. 
Who can open the mouth of hell, and plunge and bring him up from her, who has swallowed him and keeps 


a hold on him, and that forever! 


3. Iam He who has conquered all the wise men; and lo! in the corners they are heaped for me in hell. 
Come, enter, son of Joseph, and see terrible things; the limbs of the giants, the mighty corpse of Samson, 
and the skeleton of the stubborn Goliath; Og, moreover, the son of the giants, who made for himself a bed 
of iron and lay thereon, from whence I hurled him and cast him down; that cedar I laid low to the gate of 
hell. 


4.1 by myself alone have conquered multitudes, and one may single-handed seek to conquer me. Prophets 
and priests and men of renown have I carried off; I have conquered kings in their armies, and mighty men 
in their hunts, and righteous men in their excellencies. Streams of corpses are hurled by me into hell, and 
though they pour into her she is athirst. Though one be near or though he be far off, the end brings him to 
the gate of hell. 


5. Silver I despised at the hand of the rich, and their offerings corrupted me not. The lords of slaves never 
once persuaded me, to take a slave instead of his lord, and a poor man instead of a rich man, or an old 
man instead of a child. As for wise that are able to charm wild beasts, their charms enter not into my ears. 
Hater of persuasion all men call me; and I the thing that is commanded me that I do. 


6. Who is this, or whose son is He, or what His lineage who has conquered me? The book of families is by 
me; lo! I went in and read and studied the names from Adam till now, and not one of the dead do I forget. 
Family by family, lo! they are written, upon my limbs. Because of Thee, O Jesus, I went in and made a 
reckoning, that I might show Thee that there is none that escapeth my hands. 


7. Yet were there two men (that I lie not) whose names have escaped me in Hell. For Enoch and Elijah 
came not to me. In all the world I have sought them; yea thither where Jonah descended, I descended and 
sought and they were not. And though I suppose that into Paradise, they have entered and escaped, a 
mighty Cherub guards it. The ladder Jacob saw, what if haply by it they have entered into Heaven! 


8. Who is there that has measured the sand of the sea, and has spilt only two grains? This harvest wherein 
every day there labour, diseases as harvesters, I alone carry the handfuls and gather them up; other 
gatherers in making haste, drop handfuls. Vintagers overlook clusters; but two grapes have escaped me, 
in that great vintage which I alone have plucked. 


9.1 am He that has taken (said Death), on sea and on dry land, all prey in chase. Eagles of the air come to 
me; yea and dragons of the deep: creeping things and fowl and cattle; old men, youths and children. 
These will convince Thee, O Son of Mary, that this my power rules over all. Thy Cross how shall it conquer 
me, who by a tree lo! I have prevailed and conquered from old time? 


10. But I was desirous to speak yet farther, for I am not wanting in words; yea words are not to be sought 
by me, for lo! deeds call on me close at hand. Not as you do I make promise, to the simple of secret things, 
that forsooth there is to be a resurrection at some time or other. If then Thou art very powerful, give a 
present pledge, that Thy distant promise also may be believed. 


11. Death ended his speech of derision: and the voice of our Lord sounded into Hell, and He cried aloud 
and burst the graves one by one. Tremblings took hold on Death; Hell that never of old had been lighted 
up, into it there flashed splendours, from the Watchers who entered in and brought out the dead to meet 
Him, who was dead and gives life to all. The dead came forth, and the living were ashamed, they who 
thought that they had conquered the Life Giver of all. 


12. But who gave me the day of Moses, (said Death) who made a feast for me? For that lamb that was 
slain in Egypt gave me, from every house the first fruit: heaps and heaps of the first born, at the gate of 
Hell he piled me them. But this Lamb of the festival, has robbed Hell; of the dead He has taken title and 
carried them off from me. That lamb filled the graves for me; but this has emptied the graves that were 
full. 


13. The death of Jesus to me is a torment; I prefer for myself His life rather than His death. This is the 
Dead whose death (lo!) is hateful to me; in the death of all men else I rejoice, but His Death, even His, I 
detest; that He may come back to life I hope. While He was living He brought to life and restored three 
that were dead; but now by His death, at the gate of Hell they have trampled on me, the dead who have 
come to life, whom I was going to shut in. 


14. I will haste and will close the gates of Hell, before this Dead, Whose death has spoiled me. Whoso 
hears will wonder at my humiliation, that by a dead man who is without I am overcome. All the dead seek 
to go forth, but this one presses to enter in. A medicine of life has entered into Hell, and has restored life 
to its dead. Who then has brought in and hidden from me, that living fire wherein have reposed, the cold 
and dark recesses of Hell? 


15. Death has seen the Watchers in Hell; the immortal instead of the mortal; and he said Confusion has 
entered our abode, for in these two things is torment to me: That the dead have come forth out of Hell, 
and the Watchers that die not have entered therein. Lo! one at the pillow in this tomb, has entered and sat 


down by it, and a second his companion at His feet. I will entreat of Him and will persuade Him, with His 
pledge to ascend and go to His Kingdom. 


16. Be not wroth against me, gracious Jesus, for the words that my pride has spoken before Thee! Who is 
there that when seeing Thy Cross, shall have doubted that Thou art man? Who is there that shall have 
seen Thy Power, and shall not believe that Thou art also God? Lo! thus by these two things I have learnt to 
confess that Thou art man and likewise art God! For as much as the dead in Hell repent not, go up among 
the living, O Lord, and preach repentance. 


17. O Jesus King, receive my supplication, and with my supplication take to Thyself a pledge, even Adam 
the great pledge accept for Thyself, him in whom are buried all the dead; even as when I received him, in 
him were hidden all the living. The first pledge I have given Thee, the body of Adam; go Thou up therefore 
and reign over all; and when I shall hear Thy trumpet, I with mine own hand will lead forth the dead at 
Thy Coming. 


18. Our King living has gone forth and gone up, out of Hell, as Conqueror. Woe He has doubled to them 
that are of the left hand; to evil spirits and demons He is sorrow, to Satan and to Death He is pain, to Sin 
and Hell mourning. Joy to them that are of the right hand, has come to-day. On this great day therefore, 
great glory let us give to Him, who died and is alive that, unto all He may, give life and resurrection! 


HYMN XXXVII 


1. Death was weeping for her, even for Sheol, when he saw her treasury that it was emptied. And he said, 
Who, then, has plundered thy riches? Gehazi stole and was discovered; I am stealing every day, but theft 
has not been laid to my charge. I am sent to Kings, in their sicknesses, their guards are set around them, 
guards are also at their gate. The soul of kings I snatch and I go forth. R., Blessed is He Who has broken 
the sting of Death by His Cross! 


2. All women grieve that are barren; Sheol rejoices because of her barrenness; she is desolate if so be that 
she brings forth. The all-compelling Power constrained it, even the bosom that was barren and cold, and it 
rendered back though wont to deny its debts. Rebekah, when the two babes afflicted her, asked for death. 
How great then the pain of Sheol, when there smote her strange pangs; the dead were roused and brake 
forth and came out from her bowels. 


3. Is this then perchance that saying, which was heard by me from Isaiah? (but I despised it) when he 
arose and said, “Who hath heard such a thing as this? that the earth should travail in one day, and bring 
forth a nation in one hour.” Is it this that has come to pass? or else, is it reserved for us hereafter? And if 
it be this it is a vain shadow that I thought I am a king; I knew not it was but a deposit I was keeping. 


4. Two utterances that were different, have I heard from him, even this Isaiah. For he said that a virgin 
should conceive and bring forth; and he said again that the earth should bring forth. But lo! the Virgin has 
brought Him forth, and Sheol the barren has brought Him forth; two wombs that contrary to nature, have 
been changed by Him; the Virgin and Sheol both of them. The Virgin in her bringing forth He made glad; 
but Sheol He grieved and made sad in His Resurrection. 


5. I saw in the valley that Ezekiel, who quickened the dead when he was questioned; and I saw the bones 
that were in heaps and they moved. There was a tumult of bones in Sheol, bone seeking for his fellow, and 
joint for her mate. There was there none that questioned, or that was questioned, whether those bones 
lived. Unquestioned, the voice of Jesus, the Master of all creatures quickened them. 


6. Sheol was made sorrowful when she saw them, even the sorrowful dead made to rejoice. She wept for 
Lazarus when he went forth, “Go in peace thou dead that livest, bewailed by two houses of mourning.” 
Within and without were lamentations for him; for his sisters wept for him when he came into the grave 
unto me, and I wept for him as he went forth. In his death there was weeping among the living; likewise in 
Sheol is great mourning at his resurrection. 


7. Now it is that I have tasted the taste of his sorrow, even of him who weeps over his beloved. The dead 
that are thus beloved of Sheol, how dear were they to their fathers! The limbs which I severed and carried 
away, lo! they are shorn away and carried off from me. If I thus suffer for the departure of him, the youth 
who was restored to life, blessed is He Who had compassion on the widow; in her only son He gave peace 
to her dwelling that had been made desolate. 


8. Lo! this suffering which I cause men to suffer in their beloved ones, in the end on me it gathers itself 
altogether. For when the dead shall have left Sheol, for every man there will be resurrection, and for me 
alone torment. And who is he then that shall bear for me all these things, that I shall see Sheol left alone, 
because this voice which has rent the graves, makes her desolate and sends forth the dead that were in 
her midst? 


9. If a man reads in the Prophets, he hears there of righteous wars. But if a man meditate in the story of 
Jesus, he learns of grace and tender mercy. And if a man think of Jesus, that He is a strange God it is a 


reproach against me. No other strange key into the gate of Sheol could ever be fitted. One is the key of 
the Creator, that which has opened it, yea, is to open it at His Coming. 


10. Who is he that is able to join the bones, save that Power which created them? What is it that shall 
reunite the shreds of the body, save the hand of the Maker? What is it that shall restore the forms, save 
the finger of the Creator? He, who created and turned and destroyed, is He that is able also to renew and 
raise up. Another God is unable to enter in and restore creatures not his own. 


11. But were he another Power, I should be very joyful that He is coming to me. Into the bosom of Sheol 
He would descend and learn that One alone is God. Mortals that have erred and preached that there are 
Gods many, lo! they are bound for me in Sheol, and their Gods have never grieved because of them. One 
God do I know, and His Prophets and His Apostles do I acknowledge. 


HYMN XXXVIII 


1. My throne was set for me in Sheol: and one arose that was dead, and hurled me from it. Every man 
feared me alone, and I feared no man. Terror and trouble were among the living, rest and peace among 
the dead. In a man that was slain lo! there has entered into Sheol He that takes her captive. I used to take 
all men captive: the Son of Captivity Whom I took captive has taken me captive. He Whom I took captive 
has led her away and is gone to Paradise. R., Blessed is He Who has quickened the dead of Sheol by His 
Cross! 


2. All men complain much against me; and I against one only have complained. Who is there among men 
so just as I? Has corruption touched my integrity? I held all men in affection, and whoso hates me knows 
it; I know not all my days what a bribe is. The person of a king have I not accepted. By me is preached 
equality, for bondman and his lord in Sheol I make equal. 


3. Before God it is that I minister, with Whom is no acceptance of persons. What other is there that 
endures as I do, I that am cursed when I do good? Perversely are requited to me the benefits I have 
rendered. Though my deeds are goodly, my name is not goodly. Yet my mind rests in its integrity: in God it 
is that I comfort myself; for though He is good He is denied every day and endures it. 


4. The old I remove from all sufferings, likewise the young from all sins. Secret contention I quell in Sheol; 
in our land there is no iniquity: it is Sheol and Heaven alone, that are removed from all sins; this earth 
that lies between, in her iniquity dwells. He therefore that is prudent will either go up into Heaven, or, if 
that be too hard, will go down to Sheol which is easy. 


5. To one man because of one that is dead, every man hastes to comfort him. But for me though many of 
my dead have come to life, there is none that comes in and comforts me. Satan came in, against Whom, 
had been proclaimed seven woes even against him; though mightily the Son of Mary had trodden on him, 
yet uplifted is his spirit; for he is the serpent that strives though bruised. Better is it for me to fall and 
worship, before this Jesus Who has conquered me by His Cross. 


6. When He enters at the gate of Sheol, in place of John who preached before His coming, then will I cry 
“Lo! He that quickens the dead is come; Thy servant am I from henceforth, Jesu! Because of The Body I 
reviled Thee, for it covered Thy Godhead. Be not angry, O Son of the King, against Thy treasury; at Thy 
command I have opened and closed. Though my wings be very swift it is at thy nod I haste to every 
quarter. 


7. All that have been raised were not first born; for our Lord is the First-born of Sheol. How can any that 
is dead go before Him, that power whereby he was raised? There are last that are first, and younger that 
have become first-born. For though Manasseh was first-born, how could it be that Ephraim should take 
the birthright? And if the second born was set before him, how much rather shall the Lord and Creator 
prevent all in His Resurrection! 


8. Lo! John as a herald declares that he is later, though he was elder-born; for he said, “Behold a man 
cometh after me, and yet He was before me.” For how could he be before Him, that Power in Whom he 
preached? For everything that comes to pass because of another thing, is after that other even though it 
seem to be before. For the cause which called it into being, is elder than it and before it in all things. 


9. The cause of Adam was elder than all creatures, which were made for him, for to him even to Adam He 
had respect continually, the Creator even while he was creating. Thus though Adam as yet was not, he 
was elder than all creatures. How much more then, my Lord, must this Thy manhood be elder, which in 
Thy Godhead is, from eternity with Him that begat Thee! To Thee be praise and through Thee to Thy 
Father from us all! 


10. To Thee be praise for Thou art the first, in Thy Godhead and in Thy manhood! For even though Elijah 
was first to go up, he was not able to prevent Him, for whose sake he was taken up. For his type depended 
on Thy verity: and even though the types apparently are before Thy fulfilment, it is before them secretly. 
Creatures were before Adam; he was before them because for his sake they were made. 


11. O my Lord, work for me this resurrection, not of Thy compulsion but of Thy love. For Thy compulsion 
gives life to sinners also: Iscariot would rather again choose for himself the death of Sheol, than the life of 
Gehenna. Work for me then the resurrection that is of Thy mercy; and even though Thy justice permits 
not, let there be occasion for Thy grace. This only let it remember for me, that in it I have sought refuge. 


HYMN XXxIx 


1. There have come to me ransomers from among the saints, but none has plundered me like the Son of 
Mary. For lo! Elijah brought a dead man to life; and even though he himself escaped from my hands, yet 
had I consolation after him, for the dead man whom he quickened, | carried off from him. By Elisha son of 
Shaphat, I was beaten as with rods, for he brought two dead men to life. By one staff I in turn bore away 
both the prophet and the dead whom he had raised. R., Blessed is He Who cleft the tombs of Sheol by His 
voice! 


2. I feared him even Gehazi when I saw, him lay the staff upon the youth. The thief took the staff away and 
returned; Elisha came and bowed himself; laid himself low as the child and raised himself up, and walked 
hither and thither. I marvelled at the new mysteries which I saw there, which restored but one youth to 
life. It was well with me then when those were but mysteries, and not now when the dead have rebelled 
and conquered me. 


3. Moses when I saw the mighty splendour upon his face, I feared him: yet not according to what I feared 
befel it me. Nisan in Sheol he caused to spring for me; for a pasture, a pasture of corpses, of six hundred 
thousand fell.—This lowly and despised whom I contemned, has healed the sick and the diseased: to 
others He has multiplied bread, but our bread even ours from our mouths He snatches. 


4. A mighty feast there was in Sheol, when I swallowed up Korah and his company. A great delight Satan 
made for me, when he made strife among the Levites. A fount of milk and honey, made he flow for me ina 
dry place, when the congregation of transgressors went down to Sheol.—Lo! the righteous have lived and 
come forth: Moses sent down the living thither, but Jesus has revived and brought up the dead. 


5. It was well with me then, in the day of the zealous, those in whose swords I had delight. Phinehas the 
zealous pierced and gave me, on the head of his spear for my delight, Zimri and Cozbi both together; on 
the head of his lance he presented them to me. To whom then were there ever two fatted oxen, offered on 
the head of a spear?—But instead of Cozbi, daughter of princes, the daughter of Jairus has Jesus rescued 
from my hands. 


6. The censer of Aaron caused me to fear, for he stood between the dead and the living and conquered me. 
The Cross causes me to fear more exceedingly, which has rent open the graves of Sheol. The Crucified 
Whom on it I slew, now by Him am I slain. Not very great is his reproach, who is overcome by a warrior in 
arms. Worse to me is my reproach than my torment, in that by a crucified man my strength has been 
overcome. 


7. The lance of Phinehas again has caused me to fear, for by the slaughter he wrought with it he hindered 
the pestilence. The lance guarded the tree of life, it made me glad and made me sad; it hindered Adam 
from life, and it hindered death from the people. But the lance that pierced Jesus, by it I have suffered; He 
is pierced and I groan. There came out from Him water and blood; Adam washed and lived and returned 
to Paradise. 


8. The Sadducees were as a mouth for me, and disputed with Him after my mind, that there is no rising of 
the dead at all. Jesus answered them in a saying, which I alone understood; He spake aloud the hateful 
word and saddened me, “I am the God of him even of Abraham, and God is not the God of the dead.” It 
was well with me then these were but words, and He had not yet showed me the life of the dead indeed. 


9. Jesus son of Nun, slew thirty kings, and filled the graves and pits for me; he laid waste Jericho and filled 
Sheol. But this Jesus who is come, has wasted the graves of their dead, and has filled the cities of the 
upper world. Wherefore thus when lo! they are like in their names, are they unlike in their doings? That 
gave me the body of Achor, but this snatched from me the body of Lazarus. 


10. Moses trod down that Egyptian, with his meekness he mingled justice. Whence has this new law 
sprung for me, “If one smite thee on thy cheek, turn to him thy other cheek, and see that thou hate him 
not?” Instead of the strong man of zeal who trod down and slew, a new man of mercy has risen for us. 
Samuel hewed Agag in pieces, but Jesus healed the paralytic. 


11. Tender mercy which had as it were waxed less, lo! in this time has waxed great. And moreover it was 
then detested, lest through it one should transgress the commandment; for without mercy Saul and Ahab, 
were slain because they desired, to have mercy on the evil ones, and they were not slain who were 
deserving of punishment. In my time Jesus has changed this, by giving life to all men and having 
compassion on His slayers. 


12. Iremember Samson that lion’s whelp, who brake and gave me the pillars of Philistia; also that mighty 


man of valor Abner son of Ner, took for me that fleet wild roe, Asahel son of Zeruiah, and smote him and 
cast him on the ground. Benaiah in the holy temple slew Jacob, justly as it is written.—Because justice has 
restrained her sword, henceforth penitents shall rejoice in grace. 


13. David measured the Edomites, by line and line and destroyed them. How merciful then art Thou, O 
Son of David! David’s justice was twofold, when he put to death two lines, and saved one full line alive.— 
Lo! the Son of David teaches us, “Forgive thy brother even unto seventy times seven.” There justice was 
measured; but here clemency is without measure. 


14. Of zeal and strength David was possessed; the lion and the bear he slew together. He left that mighty 
lion and hasted, to meet the strong giant. With a stone he quenched his light, and his soul left him and he 
perished. But Jesus cried to the young man that was dead “Young man!” Even the dead to Him are 
sleepers. That young man He brought to life and rescued from me. The despised swine He drowned for 
me in the sea. 


15. The Levites slew because of the calf, their fathers and their brethren. Jephthah by his own hands was 
ready to slay his daughter. The King of Moab on the wall, was sacrificing his first-born son: In presence of 
his sword I rejoice.—By Jesus the sword was blunted; yea the fever was rebuked, the sister of Sheol: the 
mother-in-law of Simeon was healed, but the fame of her healing smote Sheol with pain. 


16. This Jesus though he be the Son of the Just One, all that He preaches is grace. But to me this His 
grace is torment. Envy is the cause of pleasure to us, for Envy at the beginning mixed for me the first 
shedding of blood. Why is it guilty in the sight of the Son of Mary Who is come commanding, “Thou shalt 
not be angry against thy brother?” He has taken away the sword from between brethren; while in the 
sword of Cain I had pleasure from the beginning. 


17. An honeycomb in the midst of the skeleton, Samson found—was it then a mystery? This Jesus has 
multiplied for us mysteries. Amid billows of mysteries have I fallen, which show me in parable the life of 
the dead, in all mysteries and in all types. “Out of the eater came forth meat” was Samson’s parable. But 
to me it has befallen contrariwise; for the eater has come forth to me out of the meat, for out of Adam lo! 
has come the Son of Adam Who has destroyed me. 


18. Just men likewise have robbed me manifold, when by them was preached the rising of the dead: but 
they mingled with my sorrows great consolation. By the prayer of Asa and Hezekiah, I was fed upon the 
dead, yea I feasted upon corpses. Elijah slew the prophets of Baal and gave them to me, who on the bread 
of Jezebel had waxed fat. The righteous has constrained me to devour, but Jesus has compelled me to 
disgorge all that I had eaten. 


19. I was afraid because of the sprinkled blood, which Moses sprinkled on every door; for though the 
blood of the slain, it was that which saved the living. Blood from of old I feared not, save that blood that 
was on the doors, and this moreover that was on the Tree. The blood of the slain is a delight, and is as 
sweet perfume: but the blood of Jesus is to me a terror; for whenever I come and smell His blood, the 
savour of life that lurks therein terrifies me. 


20. Priests and pontiffs, anointed men and kings, who foreshow types of the rising of the dead, have never 
triumphed through their crosses. Crowns and diadems were set on them; and when I engaged in struggles 
with them, I was smitten sometimes and sometimes also I smote. But this carpenter’s son with his crown 
of thorns, has humbled and cast down my pride, in His shame and His dying: Sheol has seen Him, yea, 
and fled from before Him. 


21. When the sea saw Moses and fled, it feared because of his rod, and likewise because of his glory. His 
splendour and his rod and his power, the rock also saw which was cleft. But Sheol when her graves were 
rent, what saw she in Him even in Jesus?—Instead of splendour He put on the paleness of the dead and 
made her tremble. And if His paleness when slain slew her, how shall she be able to endure, when He 
comes to raise the dead, in His Glory! 


HYMN XL 


1. The Evil One perceived his great humiliation, and boasted himself in the presence of his servants: he 
spoke great words to persuade them and said: “The knowledge which I possess, little of it is by nature; 
and much of it, yea all of it, is by learning. I to myself have been master, and have exercised my 
understanding. Without a teacher I have learnt all; I have armed myself with every weapon, and have won 
by it the crown which I desired among mankind.” R., Blessed is He that has come and undone the snares 
of sin! 


2. Among the Pharisees I clothed myself in hatred, that I might contend with Him, even the Son of Mary. 
Wrath like a bow rained shafts; boldness railed upon Him; fury rebelled against Him; ingratitude 
slandered Him; envy and jealousy in their wrath, strove with Him; and blasphemy took up stones. The 
Healer came in and stood among the sick, and I stirred up the diseased in contention against Him. 


III 


On Prayer 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. THELWALL. 


CHAPTER I 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


The Spirit of God, and the Word of God, and the Reason of God—Word of Reason, and Reason and Spirit of 
Word—Jesus Christ our Lord, namely, who is both the one and the other—has determined for us, the 
disciples of the New Testament, a new form of prayer; for in this particular also it was needful that new 
wine should be laid up in new skins, and a new breadth be sewn to a new garment. Besides, whatever had 
been in bygone days, has either been quite changed, as circumcision; or else supplemented, as the rest of 
the Law; or else fulfilled, as Prophecy; or else perfected, as faith itself. For the new grace of God has 
renewed all things from carnal unto spiritual, by superinducing the Gospel, the obliterator of the whole 
ancient bygone system; in which our Lord Jesus Christ has been approved as the Spirit of God, and the 
Word of God, and the Reason of God: the Spirit, by which He was mighty; the Word, by which He taught; 
the Reason, by which He came. So the prayer composed by Christ has been composed of three parts. In 
speech, by which prayer is enunciated, in spirit, by which alone it prevails, even John had taught his 
disciples to pray, but all John’s doings were laid as groundwork for Christ, until, when “He had 
increased”—just as the same John used to fore-announce “that it was needful” that “He should increase 
and himself decrease”—the whole work of the forerunner passed over, together with his spirit itself, unto 
the Lord. Therefore, after what form of words John taught to pray is not extant, because earthly things 
have given place to heavenly. “He who is from the earth,” says John, “speaketh earthly things; and He who 
is here from the heavens speaketh those things which He hath seen.” And what is the Lord Christ’s—as 
this method of praying is—that is not heavenly? And so, blessed brethren, let us consider His heavenly 
wisdom: first, touching the precept of praying secretly, whereby He exacted man’s faith, that he should be 
confident that the sight and hearing of Almighty God are present beneath roofs, and extend even into the 
secret place; and required modesty in faith, that it should offer its religious homage to Him alone, whom it 
believed to see and to hear everywhere. Further, since wisdom succeeded in the following precept, let it in 
like manner appertain unto faith, and the modesty of faith, that we think not that the Lord must be 
approached with a train of words, who, we are certain, takes unsolicited foresight for His own. And yet 
that very brevity—and let this make for the third grade of wisdom—is supported on the substance of a 
great and blessed interpretation, and is as diffuse in meaning as it is compressed in words. For it has 
embraced not only the special duties of prayer, be it veneration of God or petition for man, but almost 
every discourse of the Lord, every record of His Discipline; so that, in fact, in the Prayer is comprised an 
epitome of the whole Gospel. 


CHAPTER II 


THE FIRST CLAUSE 


The prayer begins with a testimony to God, and with the reward of faith, when we say, “Our Father who 
art in the heavens;” for (in so saying), we at once pray to God, and commend faith, whose reward this 
appellation is. It is written, “To them who believed on Him He gave power to be called sons of God.” 
However, our Lord very frequently proclaimed God as a Father to us; nay, even gave a precept “that we 
call no one on earth father, but the Father whom we have in the heavens:” and so, in thus praying, we are 
likewise obeying the precept. Happy they who recognize their Father! This is the reproach that is brought 
against Israel, to which the Spirit attests heaven and earth, saying, “I have begotten sons, and they have 
not recognized me.” Moreover, in saying “Father,” we also call Him “God.” That appellation is one both of 
filial duty and of power. Again, in the Father the Son is invoked; “for I,” saith He, “and the Father are 
One.” Nor is even our mother the Church passed by, if, that is, in the Father and the Son is recognized the 
mother, from whom arises the name both of Father and of Son. In one general term, then, or word, we 
both honour God, together with His own, and are mindful of the precept, and set a mark on such as have 
forgotten their Father. 


CHAPTER III 
THE SECOND CLAUSE 


3. Because He fell not under reproach, it was in questions that I took refuge. Many times did I stir up 
occasions, but I saw that my falsehood was rebuked, and my impudence was made known, and my vain 
babbling was despised. To the windings of contention I betook myself. Everywhere that I disputed with 
Him, all my labor was as chaff, and the word of truth scattered it on every side. 


4. I saw that there is a warrior and a mighty lord, in cunning within man: [and the snake that is without 
makes it fear.] His lusts within him is coiled continually; his jealousy hisses like a serpent. Deadly desires 
he begets, and of a fever he is in dread. Command as a drug, is able to quell derision, which smites unto 
destruction. It is love that avails to break the sting secret and bitter of the tongue. 


5. Who is more foolish than men, who rather than for himself cares for his dwelling! The garments that 
are in his chest he examines daily, and a worm is lurking in his members. The rents that are in his clothes 
he mends, but a rent is made in his soul. His house is lighted up but his heart is dark. He shuts up his 
senses but opens his windows. He closes his door and guards his money; his mouth is open and the 
treasure of his thought is stolen. 


6. The fool makes more of his beasts than of himself, for he cares for his possessions rather than for his 
soul. Good seed he sows in his ground; in his heart he sows tares. His understanding is thrown open and 
cast down; but at the fences of his vineyard he labours. He chooses and plants vine-plants; while his mind 
is a vine of the vines of Sodom. He keeps off the wild ass from his sowing; but the wild boar of the wood 
devours his thoughts. 


7. 1 am a furnace to the sons of men, and in me are tried their counsels. Therefore is it lawful to me to 
weave deceit. I teach the Chaldean art: by reason of the true things that befall, the false things are 
believed. In the midst of Egypt I closed men’s eyes; I showed insects, men thought they were though they 
were not. By closing men’s eyes I teach the signs of the Zodiac, though they are not in the heavens. 


8. By reason of my swiftness I fly and see, and I show beforehand to the soothsayer; they who err 
concerning me count me a prophet. But sometimes I make bold; and I ask that for an hour, secret things 
be revealed to me, that true men may be proved by me even as Job, likewise deceivers as Saul. For the 
one I revealed his sorcery; and for the other I purged his truth and he was praised. 


HYMN XLI 


1. The Evil One said, “I fear Him, even Jesus, lest He destroy my arts. For lo! Iam thousands of years old, 
and never have I had repose. I have seen nothing established, that I have turned from and left. There has 
come One making the unchaste pure: there is sorrow since He has destroyed all that I had built. Many 
have been my labours and my teachings, that I might cover all creation with all evils. R., Blessed is He 
Who came and laid bare the wiles of the Crafty One! 


2. I matched my speed with the swift, and I outstripped them: I waged war; the tumult of multitudes was 
armour to me. In the tumult of the people I rejoiced, because it gave me ready room, for grievous is the 
onslaught of multitudes. By the strength of multitudes I raised a great mountain, a tower I stretched unto 
heaven. If they waged war with the Height, how much more shall they conquer Him whose warfare is on 
earth? 


3. As time serves and as help offers, I wage war, but cautiously. The people used to hear that God is one; 
they made for themselves a multitude of gods. And when they saw the Son of God, they made haste to the 
One God, that as though confessing God they might deny Him, and as though in zeal might flee from Him; 
so that they in all times perverse shall be found to be without God. 


4. Lo! I am ancient of many years, and no infant have I ever rejected. The burden of children have I 
ofttimes borne, so that from the beginning I might make them acquire habits that are not goodly, that 
their faults might grow up with them. But there are foolish fathers, who do not crush the seed that I have 
sown in their sons; and there are some who like good husbandmen, root up faults from the mind of their 
children. 


5. As with a chain I have bound men with sloth, and they sat in idleness. I have drawn away their senses 
from all good things; their eyes from reading, their mouths from singing praise, their understanding from 
doctrine. For hurtful and vain fables how eager are they; for empty talk how ready! If the word of life fell 
among them, they either thrust it from them, or rose and went forth from its presence. 


6. How many Satans are there among men! and me even me alone every man curses. For lo! the anger of 
men—it is a devil that grinds him every day. Demons are like wayfarers, who depart if they are compelled: 
but against anger though all righteous men adjure, it is not rooted out from its place. Instead of 
pernicious envy, every one hates a weak and wretched demon. 


7. The enchanter is put to shame with the wizard, who every day tames serpents. The viper that is within 
him is out of his power; for the lust that is within him he tames not. Secret sin like an asp, when it 
breathes on him he is scorched. Even when he takes the viper through his cunning, delusion smites him 


secretly. He lulls the snake by his incantations: he wakens against himself mighty wrath by his 
incantations. 


8. I set my stings and I sat and waited: who is long-enduring as I with all? Beside the patient-spirited I sat, 
and step by step I bewitched him, so that he came unto despair. Him who was ashamed of his 
transgressions, habits subdued him: little by little I mastered him, till he became under the yoke, till he 
came in to it and was used to it and did not even wish to go forth. 


9. I perceived and saw that the long-enduring is he that can subdue all. At the time when I conquered 
Adam, he was but one. I left him till he had begotten children, and I sought for myself another task, for 
idleness is not to my taste. I counted the sands of the sea, that thereby I might make my spirit patient, and 
might prove my memory whether it would suffice, for the sons of men when they were multiplied. Before 
they were multiplied, I proved them in many things. 


10. The servants of the Evil One disputed with him, and they refuted his words with their rejoinder. “But 
lo! Elisha brought the dead to life, and conquered death in the upper chamber, and brought to life the 
widow’s son. Lo! now is he in bondage in Sheol.” But because the reasoning of the Evil One was very 
powerful, with their own words he refuted their words. “How has Elisha been overcome? Lo! in Sheol he 
brought the dead to life by his bones.” 


11. “If Elisha, who was of small power, was great in might in the midst of Sheol, and if so be he brought 
one dead to life therein, how many dead then will be raised therein, by the death of Jesus the mighty! 
Hence even from this consider ye, how much greater therefore is Jesus, than we my comrades. For lo! by 
His craftiness He deceived you, and ye sufficed not to determine His greatness when ye compared Him to 
the prophets. 


12. “Your consolations are of small power,” said the Evil One to them of his company. “For He Who 
brought Lazarus to life though dead, how can Death suffice against Him? And if Death conquers Him, it is 
that He wills to be subdued unto him; and if so be He wills to be subdued, fear ye greatly, for He dies not 
in vain. He has wrought in us great terror, lest when dying He may enter in to raise Adam to life.” 


13. Death looked forth from within his den, and marvelled when he saw our Lord crucified, and he said “O 
raiser of the dead to life where art thou! Thou shalt be to me for meat, instead of the sweet Lazarus, 
whose savour lo! it is still in my mouth. Jairus’ daughter shall come and see this Thy cross. The widow’s 
son gazes on Thee. A tree caught Adam for me: blessed be the Cross which has caught for me the Son of 
David!” 


14. Death opened his mouth and said, “Hast Thou not heard, O Son of Mary, how Moses was great and 
excellent above all? became a God and wrought the works of God? slew the first-born and saved the first- 
born? turned aside the pestilence from the living? To the mount I went up with Moses, and He Whose 
glory be blessed gave him to me from hand to hand. For however great the son of Adam becomes, dust he 
is and to his dust returns, because he is of the ground.” 


15. Satan came with his servants, that he might see our Lord cast into Sheol, and might rejoice with 
Death his Counsellor; and he saw Him sorrowful and mourning, because of the dead who at the voice of 
the Firstborn, lived and came forth thence even from Sheol. The Evil One arose to console Death his 
kinsman. “Thou hast not destroyed as much as thou wast able. Even as Jesus is in thy midst, to thy hand 
shall come they that have lived and that live. 


16. “Open for us to see Him, yea and mock Him: let us answer and say, Where is Thy power? For lo! three 
days have passed for Him, and let us say to Him, O Thou of three days, Who didst raise Lazarus, when he 
had lain four days, raise Thine own self.’” Death opened the gates of Sheol, and there shone from it the 
splendour of the face of our Lord; and like the men of Sodom they were smitten; they groped and sought 
the gate of Sheol, which they had lost. 


HYMN XLII 


1. The Evil One wailed “Where now, is there a place for me to flee to from the righteous? I stirred up 
Death to slay the Apostles, that I might be safe from their blows. By their deaths now more exceedingly 
am I cruelly beaten. The Apostle whom I slew in India is before me in Edessa: he is here wholly and also 
there. I went there, there was he: here and there I have found him and been grieved.” R., Blessed is the 
might that dwells in the hallowed bones! 


2. The bones that merchantmen carried, or was it then that they carried him? For lo! they made gain each 
of the other. But for me what did they profit me? yea they profited each by each, while to me from both of 
them there was damage. O that one would show me that bag of Iscariot, for by it I acquired strength! The 
bag of Thomas has slain me, for the secret strength that dwells in it tortures me. 


3. Moses the chosen carried the bones, in faith as for gain. And if he a great prophet believed, that there 
is benefit in bones, the merchant did well to believe, and did well to call himself merchant. That merchant 


made gain, and waxed great and reigned. His storehouse has made me very poor: his storehouse has been 
opened in Edessa, and has enriched the great city with benefit. 


4, At this storehouse of treasure I was amazed, for small was its treasure at first; and though no man took 
from it, poor was the spring of its wealth. But when multitudes have come round it, and plundered it and 
carried off its riches, according as it is plundered, so much the more does its wealth increase. For a pent- 
up spring, if one seeks it out, when deeply pierced it flows forth mightily and abounds. 


5. It is evident that Elisha was a fountain in a thirsting people: and because they that thirsted sought him 
not out, his outflow was not great. But when Naaman sought him out, he abounded and poured forth 
healing. The fountain into the midst of a fountain, he took him and plunged him; for in the river he 
cleansed the leper. Jesus the Sea of benefits, into Siloam sent the blind man whose eyes were opened. 


6. Gehazi, with the staff that brought to life the dead, was unable to raise the child. And how could the 
famous prophet have been brought up by the sorceress? We were they that mocked Saul, for instead of 
one demon whom he questioned, two demons came up and mocked him. From the bones of Elisha learn 
also of the bones of Samuel; for though Elisha’s bones brought to life the dead, the sorcerers could not 
bring up the dead, the living and sacred bones. 


7. And though I asked this petition, He who gives all gave it not to me. For though the demons were 
troubled, by the bones of some priest, or magician or wizard, of Chaldean or soothsayer, yet I was aware 
that this was but mockery. In two ways I cause men to err: either I make the Apostles to lie, or I make my 
Apostles like the Apostles. 


8. The party of the demons lo! it is spoiled; the party of the devils endures stripes: though there be none 
that lifts the rod openly, the demons cry out with pain; though there be none that fetters and binds, the 
spirits hang bound. This silent judgment, which is calm and still, and works not even by questioning, the 
one power that is all sufficing, lo! it dwells in the bones of this second Elisha. 


9. He gave judgment unto His Twelve, that they might judge the twelve Tribes. And if so be that they are 
to judge the sons of the great Abraham, this is then no great matter, that they shall judge demons now. 
And unless they make the crucifiers fulfil the judgment that is to be, by our judgment shall they be proved. 
For worse than we did they cry out, in presence of the Apostles the judges of the tribes. 


10. For a wolf was Saul the Apostle, and on the blood of the sheep I reared him; and he waxed strong and 
became a singular wolf. But nigh to Damascus suddenly, the wolf was changed into a sheep. He said that 
the Apostles, are to judge Angels; for by the Angels he signified the priest as it is written. If so be then 
they are thus powerful, woe to the demons from the strokes of their bones! 


HYMN LII 


Concerning Satan and Death. 


1. I heard Death and Satan, as they disputed, which was the more powerful, among men. R., To Thee be 
glory, Son of the Shepherd of All, Who deliveredst His flock from the secret wolves that devoured it, the 
Evil One and Death!—2. Death showed his power, that he conquers all; Satan showed his guile, that he 
makes all to sin.—3. Death, To thee, O Evil One, none hearkens save he that wills: to me he that wills and 
he that wills not, even to me they come.—4. Satan, Thine, O Death, is but the force of tyranny: mine are 
snares and nets of subtlety.—5. D., Hear, O Evil One, that who so is subtle breaks off thy yoke: but none is 
there that is able to escape my yoke.—6. S., Thou, Death, on him that is sick provest thy might: but I over 
them that are whole, am exceeding powerful.—7. D., The Evil One prevails not over all those that revile 
him: but for me he that has cursed me and he that curses me, come into my hands.—8. S., Thou, Death, 
from God, hast gotten thy might: I alone by none am I helped, when I lead men to sin.—9. D., Thou, O Evil- 
One, like a weakling: while like a king I exercise my dominion.—10. S., Thou art a fool, O Death, not to 
know how great am I: who suffice to capture free will, the sovereign power.—11. D., Thou, O Evil One, like 
a thief, lo! thou goest round: I like a lion break in pieces and fear not.—12. S., To thee, O Death, none does 
service or worship: to me kings do service of sacrifice as to God.—13. D., On Death there are many that 
call, as on a kind Power: on thee, O Evil One, none has called or calls.—14. S., Markest thou not this, O 
Death, how many there are: who in sundry fashions call on me and make oblation?—15. D. Hated is thy 
name, O Satan, nor canst thou clear it: thy name every one curses, hide thy reproach.—16. S., Thine ear, O 
Death, has waxed dull, that thou hearest not: how against thee all men groan, conceal thyself.—17. D., My 
face is shown to the world, for I am guileless: not like thee who without guile canst not abide.—18. S., 
Thou hast not in aught surpassed me for it is true: that thou art hateful as I to the sons of men.—19. D., Of 
me all men are afraid as of a lord: but as for thee they hate thee as the Evil One.—20. S., For thee, O 
Death, they hate thy name, and also thy work: my name they hate but my delights they greatly love.—21. 
D., To bitterness of teeth is turned, this thy sweetness: penitence of soul cleaves ever unto thy lusts.—22. 
S., Sheol is hated because in her is no repentance: a pit that swallows and closes on all movements.—23. 
D., Sheol is a gulf wherein whoso falls shall rise again: sin is hated because it cuts off the hope of man.— 
24. S., Though I mislike penitents, I give place for repentance: thou cuttest off hope from the sinner who 


dies in his sin.—25. D., It was of thee that at first his hope was cut off: for he whom thou hast not caused 
to sin dies happily.—26. Blessed is He who raised against each other those cursed servants: that we might 
see them as they have seen us and mocked at us.—27. This that we have seen of them is a pledge, my 
brethren: of what we shall see of them hereafter when we rise again. 


HYMN LIII 


1. Come, let us hear how they contend for victory: the guilty ones who never have conquered, nor will 
conquer.—2. Death said unto the Evil One, In the end the victory is mine: for Death is master of the close, 
as a conqueror.—3. Satan, This were to be Death indeed, wert thou able: to bring to death a living man, by 
means of lusts.—4. D., Lo! I who behold the dead, both good and bad: the righteous who despise thee, O 
Evil One, me they despise not.—5. S., This dying of the body, is sleep for a time: think not, O Death, that 
thou art Death, who art as a shadow.—6. D., Thee, O Evil One, the just have conquered, yea will conquer: 
but these that have conquered thee, lo! I conquer.—7. S., Even this that thou bringest to death the just, is 
not of thyself: because of Adam whom I conquered, they drink this cup.—8. D., Lo! Sheol is full of the men 
of Sodom, and the Assyrians: and the giants who were in the flood, who is like me?—9. S., These, O Death, 
all of them, by me were slain: I am he that caused them to sin so that they perished.—10. D., Joseph who 
conquered thee I conquered, O Satan: in the chamber he conquered thee but I conquered, and cast him 
into the tomb.—11. S., Moses who conquered thee, O Death, by sprinkling of blood: he conquered thee in 
Egypt, but at the rock, who conquered him?—12. D., Elijah who feared thee not, O Satan: fled before 
Jezebel’s face, because he feared me.—13. S., Aaron who withstood thee, O Death, with smoke of incense: 
to him I gave earrings of gold: and he fashioned a calf.—14. D., Thou wentest down to contend with Job, 
and he conquered thee and came up: but I, after he had conquered thee, then conquered him.—15. S., 
David who by his sackcloth stayed that pestilence: him on the house-top I conquered, who had conquered 
Goliath.—16. D., Jehu who destroyed the house of Baal, the temple of the Evil One: was unable to destroy 
Sheol, the stronghold of my realm.—17. S., Solomon who snatched from thy mouth, a child by his 
judgment: him in his old age I made a builder of idol-altars.—18. D., Samuel who in respect of gold 
scorned thee, O Satan: him I conquered, the conqueror, who conquered bribes.—19. S., Samson who in 
respect of the lion’s whelp, scorned thee, O Death: through Delilah, frail vessel, I yoked him to the mill.— 
20. D., Josiah from his childhood despised thee, Evil One: but me not even in his old age, could he 
withstand.—21. S., Hezekiah withstood thee, Death, when he overcame the bound of life: I misled him and 
he neglected the miracle, and showed his treasures.—22. D., John who conquered thee, Evil One, and 
absolved and baptized: I extinguished that torch, which had disclosed thee.—23. S., Simon overcame thee, 
when he brought to life that blessed woman: in a woman he overcame thee and by a woman I overcame 
him and made him deny.—24. S., Apostles and prophets with one voice, curse thee, O Death: “Where is the 
victory of Death, and the sting of Sheol?”—25. Thy Lord in Sheol thou hast shut up, O cursed servant: God 
hates thee and also man, hold then thy peace.—26. S., It was the will of Him who gives life to all, that shut 
him in Sheol: it was thou that called Him to this, when thou madest Adam sin.—27. O comrade of Nabal 
who in the wilderness reproached his lord: abhorred be thy mouth which said to Him, “Fall down and 
worship me!” 


HYMN LIV 


1. Hear, O Freedom, the dispute of two servants: how they are convicted by each other, that they are 
powerless.—2. R., To Thee be glory by Whose humiliation Adam was exalted: and by Whose death he was 
raised, and regained Eden!—3. If then the Evil One overcome thee, great is the shame: Death his comrade 
has convicted him, as being weak.—4. And if again Death subdue thee, lo! what reproach: for the Evil One 
his comrade derides him, as but a shadow.—5. Their dispute is for thee a mirror, wherein thou mayest see: 
that they both are but as chaff, before thy breath.—6. Yea and Prophets and Apostles, in their promises: 
assure thee that they like flowers, shall fade at the rising.—7. S., Thou, Death, art he whom they hate, the 
quick and dead: for every combination thou dissolvest, and destroyest.—8. D., It is not open death that 
kills, O Satan: thy death which is secret kills the sons of men.—9. S., My name is not hateful as thine, for 
the angel: showed himself in Satan’s likeness to Balaam on the way.—10. D., How fit is this thy name, O 
Satan: who hast erred and made unwary Adam err, from the way!—11. S., Wander not like one ignorant, 
and lose thy cause: dispute, O Death, if thou are competent, for replying.—12.D., I know that thou art wily, 
O Satan: so that thou out of sand canst twist a snare.—13. S., Thy disputing, Death, is ended: for he who is 
worsted: when his words fail and are ended, begins to rail.—14. D., Among all Iam conqueror, and by thee 
am I worsted? Let Adam persuade thee whom I have overcome, O Satan!—15. S., I am he who bound 
Adam, and cast him before thee: the mighty man whom my wiles had bound, thou didst come and subdue. 
—16. D., lam he who have been crowned anew, with a diadem in the world: for Adam, chief of the mighty, 
I hold captive in Sheol.—17. S., I killed him by secret death, even Adam when he sinned: thou, Death, hast 
slain one that was dead, killed by me.—18. D., In thy desire to conquer, Evil One, thou hast made thyself 
hated: for thou art Death as well as Satan, and this seems a little thing to thee.—19. S., Thou hast then 
been silenced, Death, as a weakling: for neither in words nor in deeds, hast thou strength to stand.—20. 
D., It is for thy evil thou conquerest, O Evil One, if thou discernest: thy crown is wholly of shame, if thou 
perceivest.—21. I shall be defeated and thou shalt be cursed, O Satan: it is well for me to be ignorant, and 
not mischievous.—22. Blessed be the Just One who divided them, though they were quite of one mind: 
Blessed be the Good One who made us of one mind, when we were divided.—23. I will overcome the Evil 


One through Thy forgiveness, O All-Merciful: and I shall overcome death through Thy Resurrection, O All- 
Life-giver! 


HYMN LV 


1. Lo! the Evil One reproached Death, and was in turn reproached: from each and to each and against 
each, were their taunts.—2. R., To Thee be glory, Son of the Lord of All, Who diedst for all: for He was 
raised to give life to all, in the day of His Coming!—3. S., Jonah who conquered thee, and returned back 
from Sheol, became my advocate in asking, why sinners were spared?—4. D., Slander not, O Evil One, the 
son of Amittai: he showed a face of anger, that they might praise thee more.—5. S., Quite powerless is all 
thy persuasion, O tyrant Death: for there pleases me nothing, of all thou hast said.—6. D., For when was 
the word of truth pleasing to thee? A gulf is between thee and truthfulness, O lying one.—7. I am 
righteous all my days, with nought to repent: I am he that rescues from thee the sons of men.—8. S., 
Proclaim thy repentance, Death, thou art well come: lo! Saul also among the prophets, great cause of 
scorn.—9. If thou, Death, be justified, then for myself: I cut not off hope, likewise, of repentance.—10. D., 
No idol with my Lord have I made, O hater of thy Lord! lo! thou by dead idols, slayest the living.—11. S., 
That thou, Death, art half of me, I know, and I half of thee: if half of me repents, it repents, but I marvel.— 
12. D., Thy partner am I in share, but not in sin: mine are the slain and thine the slayers, whom thou 
madest sin.—13. S., My craftiness weeps for itself, when I dispute with thee: my wiles mourn over me, 
when I meet thee.—14. D., Workers of witchcraft and soothsayers, with all their offences: the fire that 
thou kindledst in the world, in Sheol I have quenched.—15. S., Thou penitent who strainest out gnats, and 
swallowest the just: the chaste shall rend thee, who cry, from within thy belly.—16. D., It is the treasure- 
house where I keep all the righteous: their resurrection threatens ill to thee, who didst persecute them.— 
17. S., The greedy one who carries all creatures, in his bowels: lo! he casts up to me that I am robbed, of 
my possessions.—18. D., Before the stroke lament not, for it has not yet reached thee: the day will come 
when thou shalt cry out, and I shall hear and rejoice.—19. The fire will come that shall strip off thee thy 
very skin: as by the potsherd thou didst strip the skin of Job.—20. D., The savour of sloth begins, as if to 
hover on me; it is then a dream that I ceased, for a short space.—21. It was not that words failed me, and 
therefore I was silent: it is for the time I grieve, that has passed idly.—22. The hurt done by thy speech is 
very great: would I had not heard it! For my whole mind is intent upon my work.—23. This humankind 
that is lost, was undone by wandering thought: slothfulness, with negligence, brought it under yoke.—24. 
The madness of desire bid for wealth, and bought it: contention with boastfulness, were the sureties.—25. 
With persistence for strength, I wage my war: and if I neglect but a little, my sway is naught.—26. By 
continual dropping, I clean the rocks: for continual dropping can dissolve even a mountain.—27. Habit 
even over nature, becomes master: it trains and leads even lions, as beasts of burden.—28. Habit, repose, 
and increase, with persistence; by these is freedom conquered, though stubborn above all.—29. If its will 
be firmly set, it breaks the fetters; but if lax, a fragile net, can capture it.—30. If so be that Freedom 
shouts, we are scattered: but if she be silent we gather together, to mock at her.—31. Let us cease from 
much speaking, lest it lead to much sloth: with one mind let us assail the wall, and lo! it is broken down.— 
32. S., Go thou and see to diseases, and I to snares: for to me sins and to thee pestilences, are great 
solace.—33. And even though I have paused, I have not paused from my cares: for my will at no time rests, 
but is ready. 


HYMN LVI 


1. With Freedom is thy struggle, O Evil One: it can cast on thee a muzzle, if it so please.—2. R., To Thee be 
glory in whose victory we have gained strength: and in whose resurrection we defy even Death itself!—3. 
Lo! again these two exposed each other, how weak both are: Death reminded the Evil One of thy 
mightiness (O Freedom).—4. Thy fire is in thy nest, O Death, and thou perceivest not: the fate of the 
departed, to thee is overthrow.—5. Lo! Death and the Evil One proclaim thy mightiness (O Freedom): yea, 
the Evil One calls to mind thy faith.—6. If then these that were against thee are on thy side: this is a great 
thing that thy persecutors have become thy heralds,—7. D., I confess, O Evil One, that as usury: I lay up 
the King’s treasures, till His Coming.—8. S., I, O Death, rather deny that this belongs to God: this treasure 
of subtlety, which I have stored.—9. D., Thy coinage is fraudulent, then, O Satan: that into the treasuries 
of God, is not received.—10. S., A new coinage do I coin, in kingly wise: lo! my merchantmen bring loss, 
into the world.—11. God created everything out of nothing: and I created great sin out of nothing—12. D., 
Closed and bound be thy mouth, Evil One, who art thus bold: to set thyself, lo! in comparison with the 
Creator.—13. S., To me, O Death, it is lawful to dare and speak: thy tongue, even thine, is a slave, and 
under fear.—14. D., A gulf is henceforth between us, O Satan: for madly against thy Lord, lo! thou 
assailest.—15. S., Wherefore doubtest thou, O Death, of our concord? Be to us comrade and member: and 
lo! we reign.—16. Come, draw we our pair of swords, against mankind: I secretly, thou openly, and lo! we 
end them.—17. Sin and Sheol they too gave counsel to those two: saying “If ye be divided, ye are 
undone.”—18. See the waters how if dispersed, they run low: but if gathered they gain strength, and thus 
ye likewise.—19. If divided ye perish, as the feeble: but yoked together ye reign, as the mighty.—20. Love 
melts down many, as in a furnace: and makes one powerful mass, that overcomes all.—21. In it are 
wisdom and cunning, and force and power: it is greater far than an image of sixty cubits.—22. Be 
reconciled, let us assemble and go, against that party: which if it be at one can never be defeated.—23. 
These things the troublers discoursed, and gathered and came: Thy day, Lord, will gather them, into 


Gehenna.—24. Through Thy mercy, Lord, will I worship Thee, when I have risen: at Thy trumpet I will 
praise Thy Son, when I am purged. 


HYMN LVII 


1. Listen, my brethren, to Death, mocking the Evil One: that caused the head of our race to sin, and its 
mother.—2. R., To Thee be glory that by Thy humiliation, Satan is subdued: and that Thy abasement has 
exalted Adam, who was abased.—3. D., Thy great nakedness shall be seen, by the sons of Adam; as thou 
mockedst his nakedness, when thou madest him sin.—4. Eve will cease from that serpent, and rail at thee: 
for thou, O Dragon, wast he that beguiled her simpleness.—5. Abel will see him, even, Cain, who has come 
to thee: the disciple of his wrath will blame his cursed master.—6. S., Noah who conquered the flood, as it 
were death: by the mouth of Ham I laughed at, when wine overcame him.—7. D., Noah was not harmed, 
but thy garment, wherewith thou clothedst him: even cursings, he put on, and became a slave.—8. S., Lot 
who overcame anger which is, thy likeness, Death: to his daughters I gave such counsels, as were 
pleasing to me.—9. D., And Lot’s wife who was thy vessel hearkened, to thy counsel: may half of thee be 
dried up, as thy whole vessel was dried up!—10. Gehenna be overturned, upon thy head: as thy malice 
overturned Sodom, its dwellers!—11. Floods of fire be stirred against thee, in the resurrection: who 
against Moses and Elijah, didst stir the people!—12. Let the just mock thee at the last, and Joseph rejoice! 
whose brethren mocked him, set on by thee!—13. Let vapour of smoke come in, and choke thy senses: as 
the waters of the sea choked, the senses of the wicked!—14. Let chaste women also mock thee, by whose 
counsel: the daughters of Midian mocked, the foolish people!—15. Flame be kindled on thy head, for 
Samson’s sake: for by a woman thou shavedst his locks, that lion of strength!—16. S., Saul whom I 
conquered by envy, by witchcraft conquered thee: for he asked for and brought up Samuel, out of his 
grave.—17. D., Slander not the living dead, for he came not up: thou wast he that came up in the phantom 
for thou wast worthy.—18. Let the commandment hang thee over the flame, thou Evil One! for by thee 
they hanged Absalom, upon a tree.—19. In the fire mayst thou see thyself humbled, among vile women! 
for Solomon by thee was degraded, among profane women.—20. Justice be measured to thee, as thou 
didst inflame her! even Jezebel who devoured the prophets, thou kindledst her.—21. In fire mayst thou 
justly burn, who madest them drunken! the two whom Elijah burnt up, when they went up and assailed 
him.—22. On thee also be coals heaped! may he see and rejoice: that Naboth in whom thou heapedst, a 
pile of stones!—23. Be thou clad in scorn in the day of judgment, before all beholders! who clothedst 
Gehasi in a leprosy, by means of thy theft.—24. With lightning for a dart be thou pierced, O Satan! who in 
the heart of Josiah, didst fix thy darts.—25. Sink thou in the dregs of Gehenna, O Satan! who didst sink 
Jeremiah in the mire of the pit.—26. Daniel escaped from the pit, whither thou didst cast him: may he 
have comfort in seeing thee, in the furnace for ever!—27. Be thy wickedness returned on thy head, Hater 
of man: as his wickedness was returned on the head, of Haman thy fellow!—28. May the King’s Bride 
mock thee, as did Esther: when thou beseechest her in the judgment-day, to plead for thee!—29. Fire 
released the righteous ones, whom thou hadst bound: a mighty bond be to thee, the flame of fire!—30. Be 
thou torn in sunder, and may the seven brothers, see thy defeat: the sons of Shemuni who by thy wolves, 
were torn in sunder!—31. May fire triumph over thy pate, as thou didst mock: the two heads of Nazarites, 
sons of the barren!—32. May fire make mock of thy head, for mother and daughter: triumphed over John’s 
head, when thou didst madden them!—33. Flame triumphed over thy head, O Evil One: for on the charges 
thou didst triumph, over John’s head! 


HYMN LVIII 


1. Lo! Death was prompt beforehand, to mock Satan: him who was doomed to become a mockery at the 
last.—2. R., Glory to Thee Who by Thy crucifixion, didst conquer the Evil One: and by Thy resurrection 
gain victory, likewise over Death!—3. And for our Lord’s sake Death spake curses on him: who was the 
cause of His shame, and crucifixion.—4. D., The fiery pit be thy grave, O Satan: who blasphemedst the 
Voice from the grave, that rent the graves—5. My Lord I know, and the Son of my Lord, O thou Satan! 
thou hast denied thy Lord, and crucified the Son of thy Lord.—6. This is the name that fits thee, “Slayer of 
thy Lord”: when He appears Whom thou slewest, He shall slay thee.—7. At thee shall every one shake the 
head, for by thee the chiefs: shook their heads at Him, the Lord of life.—8. A bruised reed under the feet, 
of the just shalt thou be: for through thee they put a reed in His hand, Who upholds all.—9. With a crown 
of thorns was He crowned, to signify: that He took the diadem of the kingdom, of the house of David.—10. 
With a crown of thorns was He crowned, the King of kings: but He took the diadem of the king, of those 
that shamed him.—11. In the robes of mockery that they gave him, in those He mocked them: for He took 
the raiment of glory, of priests and kings.—12. To vinegar is thy memory akin, O thou Satan: who didst 
offer vinegar for the thirst, of the Fount of Life.—13. The hand shall every man lift against thee who 
strengthenedst the hand that smote Him by Whose hand, all creatures stand.—14. He was smitten by the 
hand and He cut off the hand, of Caiaphas: the hand of the priesthood is cut off, in the cutting off of the 
unction.—15. On the pillar again they stretched Him, as for scourging: Him Whose pillar went before, to 
guide their tribes.—16. The pillar on the pillar, He was scourged: He removed Himself from out of Zion, 
and its fall came.—17. When they put two beams together, to form the Cross: He broke them, even the two 
staves, the guardians of them.—18. Ezekiel put together the sticks, the two in one: in the two beams of the 
Cross, their staves have ceased.—19. The two sticks, as it were wings, bore the people: lo! his two staves 
were broken, even as his wings.—20. The bosom and wings of the Cross, He opened in mercy: its pinions 


bowed and bore the nations, to go to Eden.—21. It is akin to the Tree of Life, and unto the son of its stock: 
it leads its beloved that on its boughs, they may feed on its fruits.—22. Go howl and weep, Evil One, for 
me and for you: for not one of us shall enter the “Garden of Life.”—23. S., Now that thou hast confessed O 
Death, come let me tell thee: that all this discourse of thine, to me is idle talk.—24. I will go and watch the 
snares, which I have set: thou too, Death, fly and look after, all that are sick.—25. Our Lord has brought 
both to nought, on either hand: the Evil One shall be brought to nought here, and Death hereafter there. 


HYMN LIXx 


1. Lo! Death for us on Satan, inflicts vengeance: come let us hear his shame and rejoice, for he rejoiced in 
our shame.—2. R., To Thee be glory from Thy flock, from Thee: are subdued both Death and Satan, under 
Thy Feet!—3. D., Evil ones shall be hung upright, but thou, head downward: for, reversely, thou 
crucifiedst, Simon on the tree.—4. S., Touching all else I am silent, Death, for my time wanes: Simon 
himself conjured me, “Crucify me thus.”—5. Were it the just that cursed me, I had not grieved: the curse 
of Death unto me, is worse than hell.—6. D., The shame of our Lord I have not spoken of, it is too great for 
my mouth: that I should weigh and compare His Passion, with Thy torment.—7. Twelve judgment thrones 
shall He set, for His Twelve: for by the twelve tribes thou, even thou, shall be condemned.—8. A halter 
unbought shalt thou hang thee, O thou Satan: as that Thy disciple hung him, a halter for a price.—9. 
Haply yon hell in mercy, shall be emptied: and thou shalt dwell there alone, with Thy ministers.—10. 
Manifold are Thy curses, and how shall I count them? Lo! the sum of all thy curses, is on thy members.— 
11. The evil in the fire shall stab thee, who madest them evil: they shall upbraid thee “wherefore, 
broughtest thou us hither?”—12. Sinners shall rail against thee, and haply their threats: shall be worse to 
thee than the torment, of yonder hell.—13. These shall be unto thee there, all of them Satans: as thou hast 
been to them here, the one Satan.—14. The Watchers shall seize and hurl thee down, calling to mind: how 
through thee men hurled their Lord, from the height to the depth.—15. All men will run to stone thee, not 
forgetting that through thee the maddened people ran, to stone their Maker.—16. On thee, Evil One, from 
all mouths shall be, the spitting of wrath: for through thee they spat on Him Whose spittle, gave sight to 
the blind.—17. On thee, Evil One, from all tongues, shall be all curses: for through thee men blasphemed 
Him, Who opened dumb mouths.—18. Blessed is He Who avenged our wrong, though in silence: and 
stirred up Death against the Evil One, to fall upon him!—19. Sound we Hosannas, my brethren, as did 
Gideon: who when he sounded, the oppressors, fell on one another! 


HYMN LX 


1. O what amazement befel the Evil One, of a sudden, my brethren: when the sinful woman was corrected, 
and gained Wisdom!—2. R., Glory to the One Who alone, conquered the Evil One; and to Him yea Him be 
also confession, Who vanquished Death!—3. The Evil One marvelled “Where is her laughter? where her 
perfumes? where her dancing and outward ornament, and inward wickedness?”—4. Instead of that light 
laughter, she is given up to tears: She has cut off her hair to wipe the dust, off the feet of Jesus.—5. 
Naught lasts in her of any doctrine, nor abides in her: from our instruction she has escaped and cast away, 
all that I taught her.—6. She has denied us and our acquaintance, and even as though: she had never seen 
me she has blotted my image, out of her mind.—7. The living leaven of Jesus flew to her, Jesus was silent: 
but she made bold to press and enter, though none called her.—8. She forgot our love of many years, and 
in the twinkling of an eye: from between me and her she removed it, and set Death there.—9. For instead 
of laughter weeping delights her, and instead of paint: a shower of tears, and instead of ornament, a sad 
countenance.—10. Zaccheus I made chief of extortioners, and her I made: chief of wantons; my two wings, 
Jesus has broken.—11. If so be Zaccheus becomes his disciple, and if so be she: becomes his hearer, 
henceforth they fetter, my craftiness.—12. Carved images henceforth are a mockery and the carvers: a 
derision, and the worshippers a laughing-stock.—13. I shut men’s eyes that they might not perceive, that 
they are carved images: Jesus opens their eyes to see that they are the works of men’s hands.—14. If Jesus 
has chosen for Himself preachers, then our preaching: whereof the whole world is full, is put to silence.— 
15. For lo! the Chaldeans with the soothsayers, and lo! the wizards: with the diviners they are smitten and 
the priests, with all evil ones!—16. Ye priests are ended and have given up the Ghost from henceforth, 
depart ye diviners! become husbandmen, the Chaldeans likewise, shall close their books.—17. If the 
Hebrews have become His disciples, who by all miracles: were not subdued, who of the nations, shall not 
obey him?—18. If he begins to set straight the reverse, He brings to naught our speech: henceforth He 
will not hesitate against us, He who rebukes all men.—19. In that I was worshipped in all temples, our 
disgrace is greater: than our honour was, for all men spit, upon our altars.—20. Flesh of sacrifice becomes 
abhorred, into fragments: idols are broken, and carven images burn, under their pots.—21. All our work 
becomes a laughing-stock, and a ruin: all that we have built, and a mockery, all that we have taught.—22. 
The secret mysteries that I taught them, laboriously: are about to be spread abroad, on the housetops.— 
23. Of the Egyptians I was more proud, than of any nation: for they used to worship even, the onions and 
garlic.—24. Lo! I fear lest even here, where delusion was so great: truth shall prevail that there 
exceedingly, Jesus may reign.—25. And if when He was an infant, and fled and went down, Egypt 
marvelled: yea lulled him—this strangler of babes, loved their Babe.—26. Was it a pledge He went down to 
give her, as a betrother: giving assurance that when of full age, He will also take her to wife?—27. 
Pharaoh cannot set his foot firm, for this is no stammerer: that he should deceive Him, and no bondman, 
that he should lie unto Him.—28. Moses smote and the Egyptians rebelled, and he chastised the people: 


and the Hebrews rebelled—Jesus is smitten, and gives life to all.—29. This is hard to understand that not 
by force; lays He His yoke: on the rebellious: He was rebuked, and He instructs others.—30. The spittle of 
His mouth, wiped off and took away, the shame of Adam: by the smiting of His cheeks, He rooted out our 
wrathfulness, from His disciples.—31. By the nails which he received, He made me to suffer. I rejoiced 
when I crucified Him: and I knew not that He was crucifying me, in His crucifixion. 


HYMN LxI 


1. In wisdom let us hearken to Death, O my beloved: how he accuses us for our weeping, and for our 
mourning.—2. R., To thee be praise Who cameth down, to follow Adam: and foundest Adam and also in the 
children of Adam.—3. And rightly perhaps he says, “Ye slay: without mercy and lo! ye weep, as though 
merciful.”—4. Ye have made me as a cruel one, O ye murderers: for ye slay one another, without my help! 
—5. While Death was but desiring to come, the sword came before him: let us see then against whom 
cries out, the blood of the slain.—6. Against you cry out the strangled, who were suffocated: for it shames 
me of the rope, of their strangulations.—7. They take away from me even my rest, for without me: how 
could the strangled and the slain, enter Sheol?—8. Lo! your infants are cast out, as those in Egypt: your 
sons have ye sacrificed to demons, O demoniacs!—9. While Death was but desiring to taste, of your 
corpses: Cain refreshed me beforehand, with blood of man.—10. While I was but desiring to wait patiently, 
till Adam should die: before I had power ye gave me power, over your bodies.—11. Cain with his sword 
overthrew, the gate of Sheol: for it was closed and before the time, he first opened it.—12. He by treading 
made the way of Sheol, without my help: for in the way ye have trodden out for me, lo! I walk therein.— 
13. Nine hundred years I sat and waited, for Adam to die: but Cain not even a day, endured his brother.— 
14. Robbers upon the highways, are worse than I: Iam slumbering while they, are watching to slay.—15. 
Lo! your slaughtered in the graves, and your murdered in your ways; and your strangled upon your 
stakes!—16. “If I rebelled against my lord, yea and slew him: who was he that slew these here,” said Jehu. 
—17. And if I Death have taken, your departed: the strangled, the slain, and the slaughtered, who was it 
slew them?—18. Ye are Satan to each other, and the Evil One is abhorred: ye are pestilence to each other, 
and Death is blamed!—19. Your own will to you is Satan, yea and a murderer: but of Death and of Satan, 
all men complain.—20. Poison of Death ye give also to drink, each to other: lo! how many Deaths have ye, 
beside me.—21. Wiles, stratagems, yea and snares, sword and poison: how many Deaths from you and in 
you, lo! are there born.—22. The judge in the judgment-hall, is a second Death: he slays for secret reward, 
but I for naught.—23. I have seen bribery and marvelled at it, that ran and outran me: how many slain 
does bribery, slay, and none perceives!—24. I am ashamed that so unskilfully, I conduct myself: if I take 
even one corpse, all men perceive it.—25. In the houses weeping and in the streets, also wailing: and even 
unto the gates of Sheol, they groan over me.—26. Groan over yourselves that ye are thus hateful, and ye 
hate me: Sheol henceforth shall groan over you, O murderers!—27. With torture, scourging and fire, yea 
with stoning: ye put to death the sons of men, and ye are proud!—28. I am more modest than you and 
merciful, also reverent: for with reverence I bear away, your departed.—29. On the bed I deal gently, with 
him that is sick: and quietly I lay him to sleep, for but a while. 


HYMN LxXII 


1. Lo! Death, the King of silence, complains, my brethren: that we have filled his abode with the wailing, 
of Hope cut off.—2. R., To Him be great praise Who comest down, to us here below: and suffered and rose 
again and in His Body, raises our bodies!—3. While we weep like madmen, at the gates of Sheol: hearken 
what Death says, reproaching us.—4. It shames me, says Death, that ye, have overcome me: the half of 
Sheol suffices not, to contain your slain.—5. For alien corpses together, lie heaped in Sheol: there are two 
divisions there, the dead, the slain.—6. Whereas I should complain that ye have wronged me, lo! ye are 
weeping: ye have burst the gate of Sheol, and done me hurt.—7. For ye are like unto an infant, which 
while yet weeping: laughs again as ye also, over your dead.—8. For there is no discretion in your 
mourning, and no understanding: in your laughter—for to me ye seem like, to a weaned babe.—9. One 
hour weeping and wailing, and after a little: both jesting and wantonness, as of children.—10. For ye are 
unable to become, perfect men: that weep not yea and laugh not, as the discreet.—11. Touching your 
books we are grieved, that they have toiled over them: who should read them unto you, even the divine 
Scriptures.—12. The readers are crying aloud, for ye are deaf: this their crying proves concerning you, 
that ye are as stocks.—13. For since the reader and the interpreter, are crying aloud: your ears therefore 
are heavy, or else your hearts.—14. For if there were with you an ear, open to persuasion: it were meet to 
hear little, and to do much.—15. But because its hearing is closed, whoso knocks at it: the voice returns 
back to him, who sent it forth.—16. There is no crying with me of mine, I am not deaf: none that reads or 
interprets for me, I am not dull.—17. The breath that is from Him commands me, sons the God of truth: 
and with the command there follows, also the fulfilment.—18. With me is no holding back, no turnings 
aside: I wot no arrow even, could outstrip me.—19. But your voices are scorned by me, when ye are 
weeping: over the graves of your departed, in the cutting off of hope.—20. Were it possible or permitted, 
when ye are weeping: I would go forth and tell you, to your faces.—21. “I am endeavouring to give, an 
account of the death: and your voices disturb me, that I err in my count.”—22. Ye nations, let not your 
understanding, become childish: like that nation whose intelligence, was never great.—23. In which 
prudence bestows not itself, as in a fool: for its thoughts are darkness, without discernment.—24. For your 
infants and your sons, in the resurrection: they shall be foremost to come forth, as the first fruits—25. 


Then after them shall come the just, as victorious: last shall come forth the sinner, as put to shame.—26. 
For although in the twinkling of an eye, they be quickened: yet is it in order that their ranks, come forth 
from Sheol.—27. Prophets come forth and Apostles, and holy Fathers: following them in due array, 
according to command.—28. Lo! that which now is sown, in random mixture: is yielded back in great 
order, as garden-herbs.—29. For though one in the sowing, should mix all seeds: that which is earlier than 
its fellow, prevents its fellow,—30. And not as their going down was confused, so disordered shall be: their 
coming up from the earth, for its order is fixed.—31. Lo! I have been against myself, in what I have said: 
for secret things which ye comprehended not, from me ye have learned.—32. Instead of the tears that 
profit not, which are at the tomb: pour them forth in your prayer, in the midst of the Church.—33. For to 
the dead there is profit in these, and likewise to the living: weep not with a weeping that afflicts, both 
dead and living! 


HYMN LxXIIl 


1. Who shall weigh the recompense of Abraham? whom I marvelled at when he bound, his only son.—2. R., 
To thee be glory, Voice that bringest to life the dead in Sheol: and they have come up as preachers, of His 
Son Who quickens all!—3. At that time I came forth in haste, to see the marvel: how that his knife was 
drawn out, against his beloved.—4. I gathered my manifold memories, from all quarters: and I collected 
my spirit to marvel, at that illustrious one.—5. How therefore can ye read, that great story? ye have 
despised the reading of it, in your very ears.—6. The sword of Jephthah rebukes, him that laments: his 
daughter was to him a mirror of life from the dead.—7. She gave herself for her father, so commend ye: 
your life to the Father of all, in the hope of your end.—8. In the womb then did ye not make trial, of a 
mystery of Sheol? yet in Sheol ye had more rest, than in the womb.—9. It is stubborn in you to stand up 
against, my mighty will: for lo! to succour them I take away, your departed.—10. By the king of Moab who 
slew, his son with his hands: he is put to shame who laments, for the departed one.—11. He was a profane 
man, lo! according, to what you read: but ye are doctors and teachers, as ye suppose.—12. He endured, 
but ye are furious, in your mourning: against the will of the Lord of all, while ye are weeping.—13. I fear 
however to let pass, the story of Job: through this feeble mouth of mine, for Iam unworthy.—14. So in like 
manner I turn aside, from mention of their bones: though I praise Him who granted, that they should 
come to me.—15. Dishonour not your members, by your sins: for in Sheol the bones are despised, of 
evildoers.—16. Whenever I see the body of one of the evil: I trample on it and curse, even his memory.— 
17. But wherever I see a bone, of one of the just; I set it apart and honour it, and do it worship.—18. Ye 
feeble ones understand not, all my ordinances: with you orders are confused, for ye are blind.—19. It is 
Moses alone that I know, to have honoured like me: the bones of that Joseph whom I magnify.—20. But 
Moses did such honour, to one pure body: but I to the body and the bones, of all the righteous.—21. 
Brightly shine the bones of Prophets, and of Apostles: a lamp to me in darkness, are all the righteous.—22. 
I worship Him Who lightens for me, the darkness of Sheol: the splendour of Moses who was so great, was 
as the sun to me. 


HYMN LXIV 


1. O feeble ones, why weep ye, over your dead: who in death are at rest from sorrows and sins?—2. R., 
Glory to Him Who endured all, for the sake of all men: yea tasted death for the sake of all, to bring all to 
life—3. I reveal unto you, that even Satan, though much content: at your weeping, yet laughs much, at 
your mourning.—4. In mockery he winks at me and nods to me, as a jester: “Come let us laugh at sinners, 
for lo! they are mad.”—5. Truly they have given up remembrance of that fire, which I have hidden for 
them: and lo! the fools are drunken with weeping, for their departed.—6. Instead of weeping as though, 
without provision: I had plundered and sent forth their dead, lo! they are mad.—7. The souls of the evil 
are to be afflicted, till the judgment day: and these weep over the graves, like to madmen.—8. They care 
not for their own sins, that haply to-morrow: they must go in shame of face, to join their dead.—9. And 
thus shall all be put to shame alike, family by family: in Sheol the wretches shall repent without avail.—10. 
Leave the drunken and the madman, until that day: wherein each shall shake off his wine wherewith he 
was maddened.—11. I will go to gather them, like children: that they may play the wanton and the 
madman, until they perish.—12. Lo! I have revealed to you the mystery, the secret of my comrade: go forth 
therefore, depart, amend, in repentance.—13. Leave me, I too will depart, I will see to my affairs: that 
with open face I may give my account to my Lord.—14. I know that the wind as it blew, has borne away my 
words: for ye are the same whom I, ofttimes have proved.—15. I remember Jeremiah how he, compared 
boldness: to the Indian who changes not his skin, though it is of freedom.—16. For this too belongs to it, 
even to freedom: that it binds itself by the will, as though by nature.—17. For so powerful is the will, in 
them that are free: that it may be likened to nature, through its workings. 


HYMN LXV 


1. Man, O Death, despise thou it not, that image of Adam: which like a seed is committed to earth, till the 
Resurrection.—2. R., To thee be glory Who didst descend and plunge, after Adam: and draw him out from 
the depths of Sheol, and bring him into Eden!—3. Death, I marvel at this seed, and at your words: for lo! 
after five thousand years, it springs not yet.—4. M., Its present state passes away, as winter does: and asa 
handful of corn it comes in the resurrection, to the garner of life.—5. D., That there is vintage-time, lo! I 


know, but I have not seen: the dead at any time sown, or yet reaped.—6. M., There is coming a reaping, O 
Death, that will leave thee bare: and the Watchers shall go forth as reapers, and make thee desolate.—7. 
D., When did I become husbandman, instead of vine-dresser? who has turned Sheol the wine-press, into a 
tilled field?—-8. M., Does not the seed then teach thee, which decays and dies: and is cut off from hope, yet 
from the rain, recovers hope?—9. D., A dream have ye seen ye feeble ones, of life from the dead: for in 
waking time the resurrection, ye do not see.—10. M., Thy drowsiness hinders thee, that thou seest not: 
the multitudes of mysteries which cry aloud, of the resurrection.—11. D., I know that seeds come to life, 
but I have not seen: bones that grew in Sheol, and sprang and came up.—12. M., All thy discourse is like 
thyself, for lo! Ezekiel: has taught thee how in the valley, the dead come to life.—13. D., Trees have I seen 
how in summer, they put on their garments: but bones in their nakedness, are cast into Sheol.—14. M., 
Moses broke by his splendour, thy heart, O Death: the son of Adam has regained and put on, the glory of 
Adam.—15. D., Our law in Sheol is this, to keep silence: for you are words and for me deeds, O feeble 
ones.—16. M., How are the aged passed over if thou be vinedresser? He Who hindered thee from taking 
their lives, the same quickens all.—17. The babe in the womb confutes thee, which is as buried there: to 
me it proclaims life from the dead, but to thee despoiling.—18. The despised flower despises thee, for it is 
shut up and passed over: yet though lost it is not lost, but blossoms again.—19. The chick cries out from 
the egg, wherein it is buried: and the graves are rent by a Voice, and the body arises.—20. For a body too 
is the chick, that is in the egg: lo! its body to our body proclaims, the life from the dead.—21. With the 
locust thy plea is overthrown, and ended, O Death: for in coming forth from the dust it teaches, the life 
from the dead.—22. D., I had been content if already, the resurrection had been: for the day of 
resurrection had disturbed me less, than your judgments.—23. Merciful is the Son of the Highest, yea 
good and just: and will not harshly avenge on me, the death of Adam.—24. Have ye then no 
understanding, to perceive this: that your father laid on you, this retribution? 


HYMN LXVI 


1. Hold your peace, O mortals (said Death), a little while: and be like me who am so silent, in the midst of 
Sheol.—2. R., To Thee be glory, Watcher, that didst come down, after them that slept: and utter the voice 
from the Tree, and waken them!—3. Ye are grieving, yea, weeping, for him that has gone: as though he 
came to grind for me, the mill in Sheol.—4. Great is the peace I give, unto the wearied: I wax not weary as 
you, nor weary them.—5. I hear all manner of curses, from thankless men: the sons of Adam are like 
Adam, who was thankless to his Lord.—6. Contrary one to the other are your voices, and your doings: with 
your voices ye weep and in your doings, ye fight daily.—7. I heard weeping and I thought to myself, that 
none labours: I saw toiling and I thought to myself, that no man dies.—8. The struggles of man made me 
think, that he is not mortal: his great weeping made me think, that to-morrow he is not.—9. Hear and let 
me be your counsellor, if ye be willing: for these two, these burdens, are very bitter.—10. Cease a little 
while from this toil, and from this weeping: toil ye and weep as mortals, who to-morrow vanish.—11. Ye 
are frantic with weeping, for your departed: and ye struggle in toiling, for your possessions.—12. It is well 
with the infants that die, and blessed are they: for they are freed from the misery, whereunto ye are cast. 
—13. Suffer me to go to Sheol, and there to say: “Happy are ye silent dead, how tranquil are ye!”—14. 
Hear the conclusion of our own words, If there be a resurrection: weep not ye, neither labour as though 
strangers.—15. Ye straggle as one who was to live, here forever: and ye weep as one who never, should 
rise again.—16. Hear my words, if there be with you place for hearing: and prepare you provision that 
when I call ye may answer.—17. For I hearken even I, to Him that calls me: and will restore your bodies, 
with your treasures.—18. Let there be peace between us, until that day: and when ye come forth I will cry 
and say, “Depart in peace!”—19. Come ye, you and I even now, shall give glory: to Him that brings to 
death and to life, that He may give aid.—20. Praise from us all be to thee, O Lord, the living Sacrifice! 
Who by the sacrifice of Thy Body hast given life to quick and dead.—21. Praise to Him Who clothed 
Himself in our body, and died and rose again: He died in us and we live in Him, blessed be He Who sent 
Him! 


HYMN LXVII 


1. Come ye, let us hear how Death convicts the People: that harsher than Death was their sword, against 
the just.—2. R., To Thee be glory, Who by Thy sacrifice, hast redeemed our disgrace: and Whose death was 
instead of all deaths, that Thou mightst raise all!—3. It was not Death indeed that crucified Jesus, but it 
was the People: how hateful then the People, that are yet more hateful than I!—4. Into the pit they cast 
Jeremiah, the miry pit: but I in Sheol allotted, honour to his bones.—5. Naboth they bruised to death with 
stones, as though he were a dog: how good am I who have never stoned, even a dog!—6. The Hebrew 
women in famine, ate their children: Sheol is good who delivers and gives them up, without difficulty.—7. 
To the widow I gave her son, by the hand of Elijah: to the Shunamite her beloved, by the hand of Elisha.— 
8. The Hebrew women in greed, ate their children: Sheol gave up the dead and learned, to fast soberly.— 
9. Sheol was not indeed Sheol, but its semblance: Jezebel was the true Sheol, who devoured the just.—10. 
The sons of the prophets and the prophets, she slew and cast down: to heaven Elijah escaped, from her 
fury.—11. How many deaths instead of one Death, were among the People! and how many Sheols instead 
of one, were there also!—12. Samaria and Jezrael her daughters, in Israel: and Zion and Jerusalem her 
sister, in Judea.—13. Prophets and just men in Judea, and in Israel: in these two abysses, they were 
drowned.—14. Why then is Sheol hated, and she alone: though there be many that are hateful, rather than 


The name of “God the Father” had been published to none. Even Moses, who had interrogated Him on 
that very point, had heard a different name. To us it has been revealed in the Son, for the Son is now the 
Father’s new name. “I am come,” saith He, “in the Father’s name;” and again, “Father, glorify Thy name;” 
and more openly, “I have manifested Thy name to men.” That name, therefore, we pray may “be 
hallowed.” Not that it is becoming for men to wish God well, as if there were any other by whom He may 
be wished well, or as if He would suffer unless we do so wish. Plainly, it is universally becoming for God to 
be blessed in every place and time, on account of the memory of His benefits ever due from every man. 
But this petition also serves the turn of a blessing. Otherwise, when is the name of God not “holy,” and 
“hallowed” through Himself, seeing that of Himself He sanctifies all others—He to whom that surrounding 
circle of angels cease not to say, “Holy, holy, holy?” In like wise, therefore, we too, candidates for 
angelhood, if we succeed in deserving it, begin even here on earth to learn by heart that strain hereafter 
to be raised unto God, and the function of future glory. So far, for the glory of God. On the other hand, for 
our own petition, when we say, “Hallowed be Thy name,” we pray this; that it may be hallowed in us who 
are in Him, as well in all others for whom the grace of God is still waiting; that we may obey this precept, 
too, in “praying for all,” even for our personal enemies. And therefore with suspended utterance, not 
saying, “Hallowed be it in us,” we say,—”in all.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE THIRD CLAUSE 


According to this model, we subjoin, “Thy will be done in the heavens and on the earth;” not that there is 
some power withstanding to prevent God’s will being done, and we pray for Him the successful 
achievement of His will; but we pray for His will to be done in all. For, by figurative interpretation of flesh 
and spirit, we are “heaven” and “earth;” albeit, even if it is to be understood simply, still the sense of the 
petition is the same, that in us God’s will be done on earth, to make it possible, namely, for it to be done 
also in the heavens. What, moreover, does God will, but that we should walk according to His Discipline? 
We make petition, then, that He supply us with the substance of His will, and the capacity to do it, that we 
may be saved both in the heavens and on earth; because the sum of His will is the salvation of them whom 
He has adopted. There is, too, that will of God which the Lord accomplished in preaching, in working, in 
enduring: for if He Himself proclaimed that He did not His own, but the Father’s will, without doubt those 
things which He used to do were the Father’s will; unto which things, as unto exemplars, we are now 
provoked; to preach, to work, to endure even unto death. And we need the will of God, that we may be 
able to fulfil these duties. Again, in saying, “Thy will be done,” we are even wishing well to ourselves, in so 
far that there is nothing of evil in the will of God; even if, proportionably to each one’s deserts, somewhat 
other is imposed on us. So by this expression we premonish our own selves unto patience. The Lord also, 
when He had wished to demonstrate to us, even in His own flesh, the flesh’s infirmity, by the reality of 
suffering, said, “Father, remove this Thy cup;” and remembering Himself, added, “save that not my will, 
but Thine be done.” Himself was the Will and the Power of the Father: and yet, for the demonstration of 
the patience which was due, He gave Himself up to the Father’s Will. 


CHAPTER V 


THE FOURTH CLAUSE 


“Thy kingdom come” has also reference to that whereto “Thy will be done” refers—in us, that is. For when 
does God not reign, in whose hand is the heart of all kings? But whatever we wish for ourselves we augur 
for Him, and to Him we attribute what from Him we expect. And so, if the manifestation of the Lord’s 
kingdom pertains unto the will of God and unto our anxious expectation, how do some pray for some 
protraction of the age, when the kingdom of God, which we pray may arrive, tends unto the 
consummation of the age? Our wish is, that our reign be hastened, not our servitude protracted. Even if it 
had not been prescribed in the Prayer that we should ask for the advent of the kingdom, we should, 
unbidden, have sent forth that cry, hastening toward the realization of our hope. The souls of the martyrs 
beneath the altar cry in jealousy unto the Lord, “How long, Lord, dost Thou not avenge our blood on the 
inhabitants of the earth?” for, of course, their avenging is regulated by the end of the age. Nay, Lord, Thy 
kingdom come with all speed,—the prayer of Christians the confusion of the heathen, the exultation of 
angels, for the sake of which we suffer, nay, rather, for the sake of which we pray! 


CHAPTER VI 


THE FIFTH CLAUSE 


But how gracefully has the Divine Wisdom arranged the order of the prayer; so that after things heavenly 
—that is, after the “Name” of God, the “Will” of God, and the “Kingdom” of God—it should give earthly 
necessities also room for a petition! For the Lord had withal issued His edict, “Seek ye first the kingdom, 
and then even these shall be added:” albeit we may rather understand, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
spiritually. For Christ is our Bread; because Christ is Life, and bread is life. “I am,” saith He, “the Bread of 
Life;” and, a little above, “The Bread is the Word of the living God, who came down from the heavens.” 
Then we find, too, that His body is reckoned in bread: “This is my body.” And so, in petitioning for “daily 


she?—15. The dead of the men of Judah, to me are right hateful: yea, abhorred by me are their bones, in 
the midst of Sheol.—16. Would that then I had a way to cast them out: to cast their bones thence from 
Sheol, for they cause her to rot.—17. I wonder at the Holy Spirit, that He thus dwelt: in the midst of a 
People whose savour stank, as their conversation.—18. Onions and garlic are the heralds of their doings: 
as is the food so is the understanding, of this defiled people.—19. Through the supplication of all that bow, 
and worship Thy Father: have mercy on Thy worshipper, who is thankless for Thy love.—20. From 
Hebrews and Aramaeans, and also from the Watchers: to Thee be praise and through Thee to Thy Father, 
be also glory!—21. For that I have a mouth to Death, who is without mouth: may the Son Who is all 
mouths, hold back my offence from His Father! 


HYMN LXVIII 


1. Man., O, Death, be not thou boastful, over the just: the sons of thy Lord who at His command, come to 
dwell with thee.—2. R., To thee be glory that by Thy command, Death has reigned: and by Thy 
Resurrection has been humbled to low estate!—3. Death., Herein am I exceeding great, according to thy 
saying: that though I be bond-man I trample on them that are free.—4. M., Adam was chosen and ruler, 
and under his yoke: thou, Death, and the Evil One, thy fellow, became bondmen.—5. D., This is our pride 
that lo! the slaves have become lords: Death, and Satan, his fellow, have trampled on Adam.—6. M., Lo! 
the humbling of thee and thy fellow, accurst servants! how Enoch trampled on you both, and rose aloft 
and reigned.—7. D., If so be Enoch made me grieve, yet have I comfort for on Noah’s dust in Sheol, lo! I 
trample.—8. M., Tremble, O Death, before man, for though a servant, the yoke of his dominion reigns on 
all creatures.—9. D., I rejoice then that they are no mean foes that I have overcome: for according to the 
greatness of the vanquished, he is great that overcomes.—10. M., Well does thy voice sing triumph, O 
Death, over the just: for Enoch and Elijah have broken thy pair of wings.—11. D., I know how to weigh my 
sorrows with my comforts: in place of two, lo! many are come and coming.—12. M., All that are come and 
coming to thee dwell as sojourners, and depart from thy abode as Lazarus.—13. D., This thy saying hurts 
me not, rather it heals me: for Lazarus who rebelled against me, I again subdued.—14. M., Make answer, 
O Death, and argue what constrained him, to be raised unless it were a mystery, showing forth his 
resurrection.—15. D., Ye are famous in arguing as idle ones, while I labour in my task to discern and 
perform—16. M., Thou wast well prepared for argument, what has checked thee? The truth of our 
resurrection has constrained thee by its reputations.—17. D., Ye have made me hated by you, though I be 
not hateful: I am he that gives rest to your aged, and your afflicted.—_18. Ye have made me as one that 
troubles, O ye mortals: Adam brought death upon you, and I bear the blame.—19. Gently will I expose you, 
for Iam a slave, and ye are they that by your sins have made me king.—20. The will of Adam roused me 
for I was at rest: I was dead and ye quickened me, that ye might die by me.—21. I accuse the lying ones, 
who slew and denied it: for Adam slew himself and charges me.—22. The beginning of strife was the 
accursed serpent which has rightly been crippled: which crept, entered, and set enmity between me and 
you.—23. Satan is passed by and it is against me that ye are roused: go, strive with the Evil One who 
made you transgress.—24. He is my comrade and I deny it not, but though he be much hated, what need 
that I be blamed for him. I deny him henceforth.—25. Hearken to my words, O mortals, and I will console 
you: I have afflicted you and I confess the life from the dead.—26. For there begins to steal into my ears a 
voice of preparation: of the trumpet that holds itself ready to sound.—27. Hear my words and put much oil 
into your lamps: for hindrance from my part there is none for you.—28. Yet, Know ye that even although I 
have said these things, dear is the sound of your voice in the solitude of Sheol.—29. For man has been 
weighed by me, and great is his peace: for snakes and fishes and birds come to meet him.—30. But itis a 
marvel that to the Watchers, too, his converse is dear: yea, the Evil One in Gehenna, desires his presence. 
—31. Ye shall have life from the dead, O ye mortals, and I who am bereft shall be bereft in the midst of 
Sheol.—32. Let praise ascend from all to Thee Who quickenest all, and from every quarter gatherest the 
dust of Adam! 


Nineteen Hymns on the Nativity of Christ in the Flesh 
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HYMNS ON THE NATIVITY 


HYMN I 


This is the day that gladdened them, the Prophets, Kings, and Priests, for in it were their words fulfilled, 
and thus were the whole of them indeed performed! For the Virgin this day brought forth Immanuel in 
Bethlehem. The voice that of old Isaiah spake, to-day became reality. He was born there who in writing 
should tell the Gentiles’ number! The Psalm that David once sang, by its fulfilment came to-day! The word 
that Micah once spake, to-day was come indeed to pass! For there came from Ephrata a Shepherd, and 
His staff swayed over souls. Lo! from Jacob shone the Star, and from Israel rose the Head. The prophecy 
that Balaam spake had its interpreting to-day! Down also came the hidden Light, and from the Body rose 
His beauty! The light that spake in Zachary, to-day shined in Bethlehem! 


Risen is the Light of the kingdom, in Ephrata the city of the King. The blessing wherewith Jacob blessed, 
to its fulfilment came to-day! That tree likewise, [the tree] of life, brings hope to mortal men! Solomon’s 
hidden proverb had to-day its explanation! To-day was born the Child, and His name was called Wonder! 
For a wonder it is that God as a Babe should show Himself. By the word Worm did the Spirit foreshow Him 
in parable, because His generation was without marriage. The type that the Holy Ghost figured to-day its 
meaning was [explained.] He came up as a root before Him, as a root of parched ground. Aught that 
covertly was said, openly to-day was done! The King that in Judah was hidden, Thamar stole Him from his 
thigh; to-day arose His conquering beauty, which in hidden estate she loved. Ruth at Boaz’ side lay down, 
because the Medicine of Life hidden in him she perceived. To-day was fulfilled her vow, since from her 
seed arose the Quickener of all. Travail Adam on the woman brought, that from him had come forth. She 
to-day her travail ransomed, who to her a Saviour bare! To Eve our mother a man gave birth, who himself 
had had no birth. How much more should Eve’s daughter be believed to have borne a Child without a 
man! The virgin earth, she bare that Adam that was head over the earth! The Virgin bare to-day the Adam 
that was Head over the Heavens. The staff of Aaron, it budded, and the dry wood yielded fruit! Its mystery 
is cleared up to-day, for the virgin womb a Child hath borne! 


Shamed is that people which holds the prophets as true; for unless our Saviour has come, their words 
have been falsified! Blessed be the True One Who came from the Father of the Truth and fulfilled the true 
seers’ words, which were accomplished in their truth. From thy treasure-house put forth, Lord, from the 
coffers of Thy Scriptures, names of righteous men of old, who looked to see Thy coming! Seth who was in 
Abel’s stead shadowed out the Son as slain, by Whose death was dulled the envy Cain had brought into 
the world! Noah saw the sons of God, saints that sudden waxed wanton, and the Holy Son he looked for, 
by whom lewd men were turned to holiness. The brothers twain, that covered Noah, saw the only Son of 
God who should come to hide the nakedness of Adam, who was drunk with pride. Shem and Japhet, being 
gracious, looked for the gracious Son, Who should come and set free Canaan from the servitude of sin. 


Melchizedek expected Him; as His vicegerent, looked that he might see the Priesthood’s Lord whose 
hyssop purifies the world. Lot beheld the Sodomites how they perverted nature: for nature’s Lord he 
looked who gave a holiness not natural. Him Aaron looked for, for he saw that if his rod ate serpents up, 
His cross would eat the Serpent up that had eaten Adam and Eve. Moses saw the uplifted serpent that had 
cured the bites of asps, and he looked to see Him who would heal the ancient Serpent’s wound. Moses 
saw that he himself alone retained the brightness from God, and he looked for Him who came and 
multiplied gods by His teaching: 


Caleb the spy bore the cluster on the staff, and came and longed to see the Cluster, Whose wine should 
comfort the world. Him did Jesus son of Nun long for, that he might conceive the force of his own 
surname: for if by His name he waxed so mighty, how much more would He by His Birth? This Jesus that 
gathered and carried, and brought with him of the fruit, was longing for the Tree of Life to taste the Fruit 
that quickens all. For Him Rahab too was looking; for when the scarlet thread in type redeemed her from 


wrath, in type she tasted of the Truth. For Him Elijah longed, and when Him on earth he saw not, he, 
through faith most throughly cleansed, mounted up in heaven to see Him. Moses saw Him and Elijah; the 
meek man from the depth ascended, the zealous from on high descended, and in the midst beheld the 
Son. They figured the mystery of His Advent: Moses was a type of the dead, and Elijah a type of the living, 
that fly to meet Him at His coming. For the dead that have tasted death, them He makes to be first: and 
the rest that are not buried, are last caught up to meet Him. 


Who is there that can count me up the just that looked for the Son, whose number cannot be determined 
by the mouth of us weak creatures? Pray ye for me, O beloved, that another time with strength endued, I 
in another legend may so set forth their foretaste, as I am able. Who is adequate to the praising of the Son 
of the Truth that has risen to us? For it was for Him the righteous longed, that in their generation they 
might see Him. Adam looked for Him, for He is the Cherub’s Lord, and could minister an entrance and a 
residence hard by the branches of the Tree of life. Abel longed after Him, that in his days He might come; 
that instead of that lamb that he offered, the Lamb of God he might behold. For Him Eve also looked; for 
woman’s nakedness was sore, and He capable to clothe them; not with leaves, but with that same glory 
that they had exchanged away. The tower that the many builded, in mystery looked for One, who coming 
down would build on earth a tower that lifts up to Heaven. Yea the ark of living creatures looked in a type 
for our Lord; for He should build the Holy Church, wherein souls find a refuge. In Peleg’s days earth was 
divided into tongues, threescore and ten. For Him Who by the tongues, to His Apostles divided earth. 
Earth which the flood had swallowed up, in silence cried to her Lord. He came down and opened Baptism, 
and men were drawn by it to Heaven. Seth and Enos, Cainan too, were surnamed sons of God; for the Son 
of God they looked, that they by grace might be His brethren. But little short of a thousand years did 
Methuselah live: He looked for the Son Who makes heirs of life that never ends! Grace itself in hidden 
mystery was beseeching on their behalf that their Lord might come in their age and fill up their 
shortcomings. For the Holy Spirit in them, in their stead, besought with meditation: He stirred them up, 
and in Him did they look on that Redeemer, after whom they longed. 


The soul of just men perceive in the Son a Medicine of life; and so it felt desires that He might come in its 
own days, and then would it taste His sweetness. Enoch was longing for Him, and since on earth the Son 
he saw not, he was justified by great faith, and mounted up in Heaven to see Him. Who is there that will 
spurn at grace, when the Gift that they of old gained not by much labour, freely comes to men now? For 
Him Lamech also looked who might come and lovingly give Him quiet from his labour and the toiling of 
his hands, and from the earth the Just One had cursed. Lamech then beheld his son, Noah,—him, in whom 
were figured types relating to the Son. In the stead of the Lord afar off, the type at hand afforded quiet. 
Yea Noah also longed to see Him, the taste of whose assisting graces he had tasted. For if the type of Him 
preserved living things, Himself how sure to bestow life upon souls! Noah longed for Him, by trial 
knowing Him, for through Him had the ark been established. For if the type of Him thus saved life, 
assuredly much more would He in person. Abraham perceived in Spirit that the Son’s Birth was far off; 
instead of Him in person he rejoiced to see even His day. To see Him Isaac longed, as having tasted the 
taste of His redemption; for if the sign of Him so gave life, much more would He by the reality. 


Joyous were to-day the Watchers, that the Wakeful came to wake us! Who would pass this night in 
slumber, in which all the world was watching? Since Adam brought into the world the sleep of death by 
sins, the Wakeful came down that He might awake us from the deep sleep of sin. Watch not we as usurers, 
who thinking on money put to interest, watch at night so oft, to reckon up their capital, and interest. 
Wakeful and cautious is the thief, who in the earth hath buried and concealed his sleep. His wakefulness 
all [comes to] this, that he may cause much wakefulness to them that be asleep. Wakeful likewise is the 
glutton, who hath eaten much and is restless; his watching is to him his torment, because he was 
impatient of stint. Wakeful likewise is the merchant; of a night he works his fingers telling over what 
pounds are coming, and if his wealth doubles or trebles. Wakeful likewise is the rich man, whose sleep his 
riches chase away: his dogs sleep; he guards his treasures from the thieves. Wakeful also is the careful, by 
his care his sleep is swallowed: though his end stands by his pillow, yet he wakes with cares for years to 
come. Satan teaches, O my brethren, one watching instead of another; to good deeds to be sleepy, and to 
ill awake and watchful. Even Judas Iscariot, for the whole night through was wakeful; and he sold the 
righteous Blood, that purchased the whole world. The son of the dark one put on darkness, having 
stripped the Light from off him: and Him who created silver, for silver the thief sold. Yea, Pharisees, the 
dark one’s sons, all the night through kept awake: the dark ones watched that they might veil the Light 
which is unlimited. Ye then watch as [heaven’s] lights in this night of starry light. For though so dark be 
its colour yet in virtue it is clear. 


For whoever is like this clear One, wakeful and prayerful in darkness, him in this darkness visible a light 
unseen surrounds! The bad man that in daylight stands, yet as a son of darkness deals; though with light 
clad outwardly, inly is with darkness girt. Be we not deceived, beloved, by the fact that we are watching! 
For whoso does not rightly watch, his watch is an unrighteous watch. Whoso watches not cheerfully, his 
watching is but a sleeping: whoso also watches not innocently, even his waking is his foe. This is the 
waking of the envious one! a solid mass, compact with harm. That watch is but a trafficking, with scorn 
and mockery compact. The wrathful man if he wakes, fretful with wrath his wake will be, and his watching 
proves to him full of rage and of cursings. If the babbler be waking, then his mouth becomes a passage 
which for sins is ready but for prayers shows hindrance. 


The wise man, if so be he that watches, one of two things chooseth him; either takes sweet, moderate, 
sleep, or a holy vigil keeps. That night is fair, wherein He Who is Fair rose to come and make us fair. Let 
not aught that may disturb it enter into our watch! Fair be kept the ear’s approach, chaste the seeing of 
the eye! hallowed the musing of the heart! the speaking of the mouth be cleared. Mary hid in us to-day 
leaven that came from Abraham. Let us then so pity beggars as did Abraham the needy. To-day the rennet 
fell on us from the gentle David’s house. Let a man show mercy to his persecutors, as did Jesse’s son to 
Saul. The prophets’ sweet salt is to-day sprinkled among the Gentiles. Let us gain a new savour by that 
whereby the ancient people lost their savour. Let us speak the speech of wisdom; speak we not of things 
outside it, lest we ourselves be outside it! 


In this night of reconcilement let no man be wroth or gloomy! in this night that stills all, none that 
threatens or disturbs! This night belongs to the sweet One; bitter or harsh be in it none! In this night that 
is the meek One’s, high or haughty be in it none! In this day of pardoning let us not exact trespasses! In 
this day of gladnesses let us not spread sadnesses! In this day so sweet, let us not be harsh! In this day of 
peaceful rest, let us not be wrathful in it! In this day when God came to sinners, let not the righteous be in 
his mind uplifted over sinner! In this day in which there came the Lord of all unto the servants, let 
masters too condescend to their servants lovingly! In this day in which the Rich became poor for our 
sakes, let the rich man make the poor man share with him at his table. On this day to us came forth the 
Gift, although we asked it not! Let us therefore bestow alms on them that cry and beg of us. This is the 
day that opened for us a gate on high to our prayers. Let us open also gates to supplicants that have 
transgressed, and of us have asked [forgiveness.] To-day the Lord of nature was against His nature 
changed; let it not to us be irksome to turn our evil wills. Fixed in nature is the body; great or less it 
cannot become: but the will has such dominion, it can grow to any measure. To-day Godhead sealed itself 
upon Manhood, that so with the Godhead’s stamp Manhood might be adorned. 


HYMN II 


Blessed be that Child, Who gladdened Bethlehem to-day! Blessed be the Babe Who made manhood young 
again to-day! Blessed be the Fruit, Who lowered Himself to our famished state! Blessed be the Good One, 
Who suddenly enriched our necessitousness and supplied our needs! Blessed He Whose tender mercies 
made Him condescend to visit our infirmities! 


Praise to the Fountain that was sent for our propitiation. Praise be to Him Who made void the Sabbath by 
fulfilling it! Praise too to Him Who rebuked the leprosy and it remained not, Whom the fever saw and fled! 
Praise to the Merciful, Who bore our toil! Glory to Thy coming, which quickened the sons of men! 


Glory to Him, Who came to us by His first-born! Glory to the Silence, that spake by His Voice. Glory to the 
One on high, Who was seen by His Day-spring! Glory to the Spiritual, Who was pleased to have a Body, 
that in it His virtue might be felt, and He might by that Body show mercy on His household’s bodies! 


Glory to that Hidden One, Whose Son was made manifest! Glory to that Living One, Whose Son was made 
to die! Glory to that Great One, Whose Son descended and was small! Glory to the Power Who did straiten 
His greatness by a form, His unseen nature by a shape! With eye and mind we have beheld Him, yea with 
both of them. 


Glory to that Hidden One, Who even with the mind cannot be felt at all by them that pry into Him; but by 
His graciousness was felt by the hand of man! The Nature that could not be touched, by His hands was 
bound and tied, by His feet was pierced and lifted up. Himself of His own will He embodied for them that 
took Him. 


Blessed be He Whom free will crucified, because He let it: blessed be He Whom the wood also did bear, 
because He allowed it. Blessed be He Whom the grave bound, that had [thereby] a limit set it. Blessed be 
He Whose own will brought Him to the Womb and Birth, to arms and to increase [in stature]. Blessed He 
whose changes purchased life for human nature. 


Blessed He Who sealed our soul, and adorned it and espoused it to Himself. Blessed He Who made our 
Body a tabernacle for His unseen Nature. Blessed He Who by our tongue interpreted His secret things. 
Let us praise that Voice whose glory is hymned with our lute, and His virtue with our harp. The Gentiles 
have assembled and have come to hear His strains. 


Glory to the Son of the Good One, Whom the sons of the evil one rejected! Glory to the Son of the Just 
One, Whom the sons of wickedness crucified! Glory to Him Who loosed us, and was bound for us all! Glory 
to Him Who gave the pledge, and redeemed it too! Glory to the Beautiful, Who conformed us to His 
image! Glory to that Fair One, Who looked not to our foulnesses! 


Glory to Him Who sowed His Light in the darkness, and was reproached in His hidden state, and covered 
His secret things. He also stripped and took off from us the clothing of our filthiness. Glory be to Him on 
high, Who mixed His salt in our minds, His leaven in our souls. His Body became Bread, to quicken our 
deadness. 


Praise to the Rich, Who paid for us all, that which He borrowed not; and wrote [His bill], and also became 
our debtor! By His yoke He brake from us the chains of him that led us captive. Glory to the Judge Who 
was judged, and made His Twelve to sit in judgment on the tribes, and by ignorant men condemned the 
scribes of that nation! 


Glory to Him Who could never be measured by us! Our heart is too small for Him, yea our mind is too 
feeble. He makes foolish our littleness by the riches of His Wisdom. Glory to Him, Who lowered Himself, 
and asked; that He might hear and learn that which He knew; that He might by His questions reveal the 
treasure of His helpful graces! 


Let us adore Him Who enlightened with His doctrine our mind, and in our hearing sought a pathway for 
His words. Praise we Him Who grafted into our tree His fruit. Thanks to Him Who sent His Heir, that by 
Him He might draw us to Himself, yea make us heirs with Him! Thanks to that Good One, the cause of all 
goods! 


Blessed He Who did not chide, because that He was good! Blessed He Who did not spurn, because that He 
was just also! Blessed He Who was silent, and rebuked; that He might quicken us with both! Severe His 
silence and reproachful. Mild His severity even When He was accusing; for He rebuked the traitor, and 
kissed the thief. 


Glory to the hidden Husbandman of our intellects! His seed fell on to our ground, and made our mind rich. 
His increase came an hundredfold into the treasury of our souls! Let us adore Him Who sat down and took 
rest; and walked in the way, so that the Way was in the way, and the Door also for them that go in, by 
which they go in to the kingdom. 


Blessed the Shepherd Who became a Lamb for our reconcilement! Blessed the Branch Who became the 
Cup of our Redemption! Blessed also be the Cluster, Fount of medicine of life! Blessed also be the Tiller, 
Who became Wheat, that He might be sown; and a Sheaf, that He might be cut! [Blessed be] the Architect 
Who became a Tower for our place of safety! Blessed He Who so tempered the feelings of our mind, that 
we with our harp should sing that which the winged creatures’ mouth knows not with its strains to sing! 
Glory to Him, Who beheld how we had pleased to be like to brutes in our rage and our greediness; and 
came down and was one of us, that we might become heavenly! 


Glory be to Him, Who never felt the need of our praising Him; yet felt the need as being kind to us, and 
thirsted as loving us, and asks us to give to Him, and longs to give to us. His fruit was mingled with us 
men, that in Him we might come nigh to Him, Who condescended to us. By the Fruit of His stem He 
grafted us into His Tree. 


Let us praise Him, Who prevailed and quickened us by His stripes! Praise we Him, Who took away the 
curse by His thorns! Praise we Him Who put death to death by His dying! Praise we Him, Who held His 
peace and justified us! Praise we Him, Who rebuked death that had overcome us! Blessed He, Whose 
helpful graces cleansed out the left side! 


Praise we Him Who watched and put to sleep him that led us captive. Praise we Him Who went to sleep, 
and chased our deep sleep away. Glory be to God Who cured weak manhood! Glory be to Him Who was 
baptized, and drowned our iniquity in the deep, and choked him that choked us! Let us glorify with all our 
mouths the Lord of all creatures! 


Blessed be the Physician Who came down and amputated without pain, and healed wounds with a 
medicine that was not harsh. His Son became a Medicine, that showed sinners mercy. Blessed be He Who 
dwelt in the womb, and wrought therein a perfect Temple, that He might dwell in it, a Throne that He 
might be in it, a Garment that He might be arrayed in it, and a Weapon that He might conquer in it. 


Blessed be He Whom our mouth cannot adequately praise, because His Gift is too great for skill of orators 
[to tell]; neither can the faculties adequately praise His goodness. For praise Him as we may, it is too 
little. 


And since it is useless to be silent and to constrain ourselves, may our feebleness excuse such praise as 
we Can sing. 


How gracious He, Who demands not more than our strength can give! How would Thy servant be 
condemned in capital and interest, did he not give such as he could, and did he refuse that which He 
owed! Ocean of glory Who needest not to have Thy glory sung, take in Thy goodness this drop of praise; 
since by Thy Gift Thou hast supplied my tongue a sense for glorifying Thee. 


HYMN III 


Blessed be that first day of thine, Lord, wherewith this day of Thy Feast is stamped! Thy day is like Thee, 
in that it shows mercy unto men, in that it is handed down and comes with all generations. 


This is the day that ends with the aged, and returns that it may begin with the young! a day that by its 
love refreshes itself, that it may refresh by its might us decayed creatures. Thy day when it had visited us 
and passed, and gone away, in its mercy returned and visited us again: for it knows that human nature 
needs it; in all things like unto Thee as seeking us. 


The world is in want of its fountain; and for it, Lord, as for Thee, all therein are athirst. This is the day 
that rules over the seasons! the dominion of Thy day is like Thine, which stretches over generations that 
have come, and are to come! Thy day is like unto Thee, because when it is one, it buds and multiplies 
itself, that it may be like Thee! 


In this Thy day, Lord, which is near unto us, we see Thy Birth that is far off! Like to Thee be Thy day to us, 
Lord; let it be a mediator and a warranter of peace. 


Thy day reconciled Heaven and earth, because therein the Highest came down to the lowest. 


Thy day was able to reconcile the Just One, who was wroth at our sins; Thy day forgave thousands of sins, 
for in it bowels of mercy shone forth upon the guilty! 


Great, Lord, is Thy day; let it not be small upon us, let it show mercy according as it used to do, upon us 
transgressors! 


And if every day, Lord, Thy forgiveness wells forth, how exceeding great should it be upon this day! All the 
days from the Treasure of Thy bright day gain blessings. All the feasts from the stores of this feast have 
their fairness and their ornaments. Thy bowels of mercy upon Thy day make Thou to abound unto us, O 
Lord! Make us to distinguish Thy day from all days! for great is the treasure-house of the day of Thy Birth; 
let it be the ransomer of debtors! Great is this day above all days, for in it came forth mercy to sinners. A 
store of medicines is this Thy great day, because on it shone forth the Medicine of Life to the wounded! A 
treasure of helpful graces is this day, for that on it Light gleamed forth upon our blindness! Yea, it also 
brought a sheaf unto us; and it came, that from it might flow plenty upon our hunger. This day is that 
forerunning Cluster, in which the cup of salvation was concealed! This day is the first-born feast, which, 
being born the first, overcomes all feasts. In the winter which strips the fruit of the branches off from the 
barren vine, Fruit sprang up unto us; in the cold that bares all the trees, a shoot was green for us of the 
house of Jesse. In December when the seed is hidden in the earth, there sprouted forth from the Womb 
the Ear of Life. In March when the seed was sprouting in the air, a Sheaf sowed itself in the earth. The 
harvest thereof, Death devoured it in Hell; which the Medicine of life that is hidden therein did yet burst 
open! In March when the lambs bleat in the wilderness, into the Womb the Paschal Lamb entered! Out of 
the stream whence the fishers came up, He was baptized and came up Who incloses all things in his net; 
out of the stream the fish whereof Simon took, out of it the Fisher of men came up, and took him. With the 
Cross which catches all robbers, He caught up unto life that robber! The Living by His death emptied 
Hell, He unloosed it and let fly away from it entire multitudes! The publicans and harlots, the impure 
snares, the snares of the deceitful fowler the Holy One seized! The sinful woman, who was a snare for 
men, He made a mirror for penitent women! The fig that cast its fruit, that refused fruit, offered 
Zacchaeus as fruit; the fruit of its own nature it gave not, but it yielded one reasonable fruit! The Lord 
spread His thirst over the well, and caught her that was thirsty with the water that He asked of her. He 
caught one soul at the well, and again caught with her the whole city: twelve fishers the Holy One caught, 
and again caught with them the whole world. As for Iscariot, that escaped from His nets, the strangling 
halter fell upon his neck! His all-quickening net catches the living, and he that escapes from it escapes 
from the living. 


And who is able, Lord, to tell me up the several succours that are hid in Thee? How shall the parched 
mouth be able to drink from the Fountain of the Godhead! Answer today the voice of our petition; let our 
prayer which is in words take effect in deeds. Heal us, O my Master; every time that we see Thy Feast, 
may it cause rumours that we have heard to pass away. Our mind wanders amid these voices. O Voice of 
the Father, still [other] voices; the world is noisy, in Thee let it gain itself quiet; for by Thee the sea was 
stilled from its storms. The devils rejoiced when they heard the voice of blasphemy: let the Watchers 
rejoice in us as they are wont. From amongst Thy fold there is the voice of sorrowfulness; O Thou that 
makest all rejoice, let Thy flock rejoice! as for our murmur, O my Master, in it reject us not: our mouth 
murmurs since it is sinful. Let Thy day, O Lord, give us all manner of joy, with the flowers of peace, let us 
keep Thy passover. In the day of Thy Ascension we are lifted up: with the new Bread shall be the memorial 
thereof. O Lord, increase our peace, that we may keep three feasts of the Godhead. Great is Thy day, Lord, 
let us not be despised. All men honour the day of Thy birth. Thou righteous One, keep Thou the glory of 
Thy birth; for even Herod honoured the day of His birth! The dances of the impure one pleased the tyrant; 
to Thee, Lord, let the voice of chaste women be sweet! Thee, Lord, let the voice of chaste women please, 
whose bodies Thou guardest holily. The day of Herod was like him: Thy day too is like Thee! The day of the 
troubled one was troubled with sin; and fair as Thou art is Thy fair day! The feast of the tyrant killed the 
preacher; in Thy feast every man preaches glory. On the day of the murderer, the Voice was put to silence; 
but on Thy day are the voices of the feast. The foul one in his feast put out the Light, that darkness might 
cover the adulterers. The season of the Holy One trims lamps, that darkness may flee with the hidden 
things thereof. The day of that fox stank like himself; but holy is the feast of the True Lamb. The day of the 
transgressor passed away like himself; Thy day like Thyself abideth for ever. The day of the tyrant raged 


like himself, because with his chain it put to silence the righteous Voice. The feast of the Meek One is 
tranquil like Himself, because His sun shines upon His persecutors. The tyrant was conscious that He was 
not a king, therefore to the King of kings he gave place. The whole day, Lord, suffices me not to balance 
Thy praise with his blame. May Thy Gracious day cause my sin to pass away, seeing that it is with the day 
of the impure one, that I have weighed Thy day! For great is Thy day beyond comparison! nor can it be 
compared with our days. The day of man is as of the earthy: the day of God is as of God! Thy day, Lord, is 
greater than those of the prophets, and I have taken and set it beside that of the murderer! Thou knowest, 
O Lord, as knowing all things, how to hear the comparison that my tongue hath made. Let Thy day grant 
our requests for life, since his day granted the request for death. The needy king swore on his feast that 
half his kingdom should be the reward of the dance! Let Thy feast then, O Thou that enrichest all, shed 
down in mercy a crumb of fine wheat flour! From the dry land gushed the Fountain, which sufficed to 
satisfy the thirst of the Gentiles! From the Virgin’s womb as from a strong rock sprouted up the seed, 
whence was much fruit! Barns without number did Joseph fill; and they were emptied and failed in the 
years of the famine. One true Sheaf gave bread; the bread of Heaven, whereof there is no stint. The bread 
which the First-born brake in the wilderness, failed and passed away though very good. He returned again 
and broke the New Bread which ages and generations shall not waste away! The seven loaves also that 
He brake failed, and the five loaves too that He multiplied were consumed; the Bread that He brake 
exceeded the world’s needs, for the more it was divided, the more it multiplied exceedingly. With much 
wine also He filled the waterpots; they drew it out, yet it failed though it was abundant: of the Cup that 
He gave though the draught was small, very great was its strength, so that there is no stint thereto. A Cup 
is He that contains all strong wines, and also a Mystery in the midst of which He Himself is! The one 
Bread that He brake has no bound, and the one Cup that He mingled has no stint! The Wheat that was 
sown, on the third day came up and filled the Garner of Life. The spiritual Bread, as the Giver of it, 
quickens the spiritual spiritually, and he that receives it carnally, receives it rashly to no profit. This Bread 
of grace let the spirit receive discerningly, as the medicine of Life. If the dead sacrifices in the name of 
devils were offered, yea eaten, not without a mystery; at the holy thing of the offering, how much more 
does it behove us that this mystery be circumspectly administered by us. He that eateth of the sacrifice in 
the name of devils, becomes devilish without all contradiction. He that eateth the Heavenly Bread, 
becomes Heavenly without doubt! Wine teaches us, in that it makes him that is familiar therewith like 
itself: for it hates much him that is fond of it, and is intoxicating and maddening, and a mocker to him! 
Light teaches us, in that it makes like unto itself the eye the daughter of the sun: the eye by the light saw 
the nakedness, and ran and chastely hid the chaste man. As for that nakedness it was wine that made it, 
which even to the chaste skills not to show mercy! 


With the weapon of the deceiver the First-born clad Himself, that with the weapon that killed, He might 
restore to life again! With the tree wherewith he slew us, He delivered us. With the wine which maddened 
us, with it we were made chaste! With the rib that was drawn out of Adam, the wicked one drew out the 
heart of Adam. There rose from the Rib a hidden power, which cut off Satan as Dagon: for in that Ark a 
book was hidden that cried and proclaimed concerning the Conqueror! There was then a mystery 
revealed, in that Dagon was brought low in his own place of refuge! The accomplishment came after the 
type, in that the wicked one was brought low in the place in which he trusted! Blessed be He Who came 
and in Him were accomplished the mysteries of the left hand, and the right hand. Fulfilled was the 
mystery that was in the Lamb, and fulfilled was the type that was in Dagon. Blessed is He Who by the 
True Lamb redeemed us, and destroyed our destroyer as He did Dagon! In December when the nights are 
long, rose unto us the Day, of Whom there is no bound! In winter when all the world is gloomy, forth came 
the Fair One Who cheered all in the world! In winter that makes the earth barren, virginity learned to 
bring forth. In December, that causes the travails of the earth to cease, in it were the travails of virginity. 
The early lamb no one ever used to see before the shepherds: and as for the true Lamb, in the season of 
His birth, the tidings of Him too hasted unto the shepherds. That old wolf saw the sucking Lamb, and he 
trembled before Him, though He had concealed himself; for because the wolf had put on sheep’s clothing, 
the Shepherd of all became a Lamb in the flocks, in order that when the greedy one had been bold against 
the Meek, the Mighty One might rend that Eater. The Holy One dwelt bodily in the womb; and He dwelt 
spiritually in the mind. Mary that conceived Him abhorred the marriage bed; let not that soul commit 
whoredom in the which He dwelleth. Because Mary perceived Him, she left her betrothed: He dwelleth in 
chaste virgins, if they perceive Him. The deaf perceive not the mighty thunder, neither does the heady 
man the sound of the commandment. For the deaf is bewildered in the time of the thunderclap, the heady 
man is bewildered also at the voice of instruction; if fearful thunder terrifies the deaf, then would fearful 
wrath stir the unclean! That the deaf hears not is no blame to him; but whoso tramples [on the 
commandments] it is headiness. From time to time there is thunder: but the voice of the law thunders 
every day. Let us not close our ears when their openings, as being opened and not closed against it, 
accuse us; and the door of hearing is open by nature, that it might reproach us for our headiness against 
our will. The door of the voice and the door of the mouth our will can open or close. Let us see what the 
Good One has given us; and let us hear the mighty Voice, and let not the doors of our ears be closed. 


Glory to that Voice Which became Body, and to the Word of the High One Which became Flesh! Hear Him 
also, O ears, and see Him, O eyes, and feel Him, O hands, and eat Him, O mouth! Ye members and senses 
give praise unto Him, that came and quickened the whole body! Mary bare the silent Babe, while in Him 
were hidden all tongues! Joseph bare Him, and in Him was hidden a nature more ancient than aught that 
is old! The High One became as a little child, and in Him was hidden a treasure of wisdom sufficing for 


all! Though Most High, yet He sucked the milk of Mary, and of His goodness all creatures suck! He is the 
Breast of Life, and the Breath of Life; the dead suck from His life and revive. Without the breath of the air 
no man lives, without the Might of the Son no man subsists. On His living breath that quickeneth all, 
depend the spirits that are above and that are beneath. When He sucked the milk of Mary, He was 
suckling all with Life. While He was lying on His Mother’s bosom, in His bosom were all creatures lying. 
He was silent as a Babe, and yet He was making His creatures execute all His commands. For without the 
First-born no man can approach unto the Essence, to which He is equal. The thirty years He was in the 
earth, Who was ordering all creatures, Who was receiving all the offerings of praise from those above and 
those below. He was wholly in the depths and wholly in the highest! He was wholly with all things and 
wholly with each. While His body was forming within the womb, His power was fashioning all members! 
While the Conception of the Son was fashioning in the womb, He Himself was fashioning babes in the 
womb. Yet not as His body was weak in the womb, was His power weak in the womb! So too not as His 
body was feeble by the Cross, was His might also feeble by the Cross. For when on the Cross He 
quickened the dead, His Body quickened them, yea, rather His Will; just as when He was dwelling wholly 
in the womb, His hidden Will was visiting all! For see how, when He was wholly hanging upon the Cross, 
His Power was yet making all creatures move! For He darkened the sun and made the earth quake; He 
rent the graves and brought forth the dead! See how when He was wholly on the Cross, yet again He was 
wholly everywhere! Thus was He entirely in the womb, while He was again wholly in everything! While on 
the Cross He quickened the dead, so while a Babe He was fashioning babes. While He was slain, He 
opened the graves; while He was in the womb, He opened wombs. Come hearken, my brethren, 
concerning the Son of the Secret One that was revealed in His Body, while His Power was concealed! For 
the Power of the Son is a free Power; the womb did not bind it up, as it did the Body! For while His Power 
was dwelling in the womb, He was fashioning infants in the womb! His Power compassed her, that 
compassed Him. For if He drew in His Power, all things would fall; His Power upholds all things; while He 
was within the womb, He left not His hold of all. He in His own Person shaped an Image in the womb, and 
was shaping in all wombs all countenances. Whilst He was increasing in stature among the poor, from an 
abundant treasury He was nourishing all! While she that anointed Him was anointing Him, with His dew 
and His rain He was anointing all! The Magi brought myrrh and gold, while in Him was hidden a treasure 
of riches. The myrrh and spices which He had prepared and created, did the Magi bring Him of His own. 
It was by Power from Him that Mary was able to bear in Her bosom Him that bears up all things! It was 
from the great storehouse of all creatures, Mary gave Him all which she did give Him! She gave Him milk 
from Himself that prepared it, she gave Him food from Himself that made it! He gave milk unto Mary as 
God: again He sucked it from her, as the Son of Man. Her hands bare Him in that He had emptied His 
strength; and her arm embraced Him, in that He had made Himself small. The measure of His Majesty 
who has measured? He caused His measures to shrink into a Raiment. She wove for Him and clothed Him 
because He had put off His glory. She measured Him and wove for Him, since He had made Himself little. 


The sea when it bore Him was still and calmed, and how came the lap of Joseph to bear Him? The womb 
of hell conceived Him and was burst open, and how did the womb of Mary contain Him? The stone that 
was over the grave He broke open by His might, and how could Mary’s arm contain Him? Thou camest to 
a low estate, that Thou mightest raise all to life! Glory be unto Thee from all that are quickened by Thee! 
Who is able to speak of the Son of the Hidden One who came down and clothed Himself with a Body in the 
womb? He came forth and sucked milk as a child, and among little children the Son of the Lord of all 
crept about. They saw Him as a little Child in the street, while there was dwelling in Him the Love of all. 
Visibly children surrounded Him in the street; secretly Angels surrounded Him in fear. Cheerful was He 
with the little ones as a child; awful was He with the Angels as a Commander: He was awful to John for 
him to loose His shoe’s latchet: He was gentle to sinners that kissed His feet! The Angels as Angels saw 
Him; according to the measure of his knowledge each man beheld Him: according to the measure of each 
man’s discernment, thus he perceived Him that is greater than all. The Father and Himself alone are a full 
measure of knowledge so as know Him as He is! For every creature whether above or below obtains each 
his measure of knowledge; He the Lord of all gives all to us. He that enriches all, requires usury of all. He 
gives to all things as wanting nothing, and yet requires usury of all as if needy. He gave us herds and 
flocks as Creator, and yet asked sacrifices as though in need. He made the water wine as Maker: and yet 
he drank of it as a poor man. Of His own He mingled [wine] in the marriage feast, His wine He mingled 
and gave to drink when He was a guest. In His love He multiplied [the days of] the aged Simeon; that he, 
a mortal, might present Him who quickeneth all. By power from Him did Simeon carry Him; he that 
presented Him, was by Him presented [to God]. He gave imposition of hands to Moses in the Mount, and 
received it in the midst of the river from John. In the power of His gifts John was enabled to baptize, 
though earthy, the heavenly. By power from Him the earth supported Him: it was nigh to being dissolved, 
and His might strengthened it. Martha gave Him to eat: viands which He had created she placed before 
Him. Of His own all that give have made their vows: of His own treasures they placed upon His table. 


HYMN IV 


This is the month which brings all manner of joy; it is the freedom of the bondsmen, the pride of the free, 
the crown of the gates, the soothing of the body, that also in its love put purple upon us as upon kings. 


This is the month that brings all manner of victories; it frees the spirit; it subdues the body; it brings forth 


life among mortals; it caused, in its love, Godhead, to dwell in Manhood. 


In this day the Lord exchanged glory for shame, as being humble; because Adam changed the truth for 
unrighteousness as being a rebel: the Good One had mercy on him, justified and set right them that had 
turned aside. 


Let every man chase away his weariness, since that Majesty was not wearied with being in the womb nine 
months for us, and in being thirty years in Sodom among the madmen. 


Because the Good One saw that the race of man was poor and humbled, He made feasts as a treasure- 
house, and opened them to the slothful, that the feast might stir up the slothful one to rise and be rich. 


Lo! the First-born has opened unto us His feast as a treasure-house. This one day in the whole year alone 
opens that treasure-house: come, let us make gain, let us grow rich from it, ere they shut it up. 


Blessed be the watchful, that have taken by force from it the spoil of Life. It is a great disgrace, when a 
man sees his neighbor take and carry out treasure, and himself sits in the treasure-house slumbering, so 
as to come forth empty. 


In this feast, let each one of us crown the gates of his heart. The Holy Spirit longs for the gates thereof, 
that He may enter in and dwell there, and sanctify it, and He goes round about to all the gates to see 
where He may enter. 


In this feast, the gates are glad before the gates, and the Holy One rejoices in the holy temple, and the 
voice resounds in the mouth of children, and Christ rejoices in His own feast as a mighty man. 


At the Birth of the Son the king was enrolling all men for the tribute-money, that they might be debtors to 
Him: the King came forth to us Who blotted out our bills, and wrote another bill in His own Name that He 
might be our debtor. The sun gave longer light, and foreshadowed the mystery by the degrees which it 
had gone up. It was twelve days since it had gone up, and to-day is the thirteenth day: a type exact of the 
Son’s birth and of His Twelve. 


Moses shut up a lamb in the month Nisan on the tenth day; a type this of the Son that came into the womb 
and shut Himself up therein on the tenth day. He came forth from the womb in this month in which the 
sun gives longer light. 


The darkness was overcome, that it might proclaim that Satan was overcome; and the sun gave longer 
light, that it might triumph, because the First-born was victorious. Along with the darkness the dark one 
was overcome, and with the greater light our Light conquered! 


Joseph caressed the Son as a Babe; he ministered to Him as God. He rejoiced in Him as in the Good One, 
and he was awe-struck at Him as the Just One, greatly bewildered. 


“Who hath given me the Son of the Most High to be a Son to me? I was jealous of Thy Mother, and I 
thought to put her away, and I knew not that in her womb was hidden a mighty treasure, that should 
suddenly enrich my poor estate. David the king sprang of my race, and wore the crown: and I have come 
to a very low estate, who instead of a king am a carpenter. Yet a crown hath come to me, for in my bosom 
is the Lord of crowns!” 


With rival words Mary burned, yea she lulled Him, [saying,] Who hath given me, the barren, that I should 
conceive and bring forth this One, that is manifold; a little One, that is great; for that He is wholly with 
me, and wholly everywhere? 


The day that Gabriel came in unto my low estate, he made me free instead of a handmaid, of a sudden: for 
I was the handmaid of Thy Divine Nature, and am also the Mother of Thy human Nature, O Lord and Son! 


Of a sudden the handmaid became the King’s daughter in Thee, Thou Son of the King. Lo, the meanest in 
the house of David, by reason of Thee, Thou Son of David, lo, a daughter of earth hath attained unto 
Heaven by the Heavenly One! 


How am I astonied that there is laid before me a Child, older than all things! His eye is gazing unceasingly 
upon Heaven. As for the stammering of His mouth, to my seeming it betokens, that with God its silence 
speaks. 


Who ever saw a Child the whole of Whom beholdeth every place? His look is like one that orders all 
creatures that are above and that are below! His visage is like that Commander that commandeth all. 


How shall I open the fountain of milk to Thee, O Fountain? Or how shall I give nourishment to Thee that 
nourishest all from Thy Table? How shall I bring to swaddling clothes One wrapped round with rays of 


glory? 


My mouth knows not how I shall call Thee, O Thou Child of the Living One: for to venture to call Thee as 
the Child of Joseph, I tremble, since Thou art not his seed: and I am fearful of denying the name of him to 
whom they have betrothed me. 


While Thou art the Son of One, then should I be calling Thee the Son of many. For ten thousand names 
would not suffice Thee, since Thou art the Son of God and also the Son of man, yea, David’s Son and 
Mary’s Lord. 


Who hath made the Lord of mouths to be without a mouth? For my pure conception of Thee wicked men 
have slandered me. Be, O Thou Holy One, a Speaker for Thy Mother. Show a miracle that they may be 
persuaded, from Whom it is that I conceived Thee! 


For Thy sake too I am hated, Thou Lover of all. Lo! Iam persecuted who have conceived and brought forth 
One House of refuge for men. Adam will rejoice, for Thou art the Key of Paradise. 


Lo, the sea raged against Thy mother as against Jonah. Lo, Herod, that raging wave, sought to drown the 
Lord of the seas. Whither I shall flee Thou shalt teach me, O Lord of Thy Mother. 


With Thee I will flee, that I may gain in Thee Life in every place. The prison with Thee is no prison, for in 
Thee man goes up unto Heaven: the grave with Thee is no grave, for Thou art the Resurrection! 


A star of light which was not nature, shone forth suddenly; less than the sun and greater than the sun, 
less than it in its visible light, but greater than it in its hidden might, by reason of its mystery. 


The Morning Star cast its bright beams among the darknesses, and led them as blind men, and they came 
and received a great light: they gave offerings and received life, and they worshipped and returned. 


In the height and the depth two preachers were there to the Son: the bright star shouted above; John also 
preached below, two preachers, an earthly and a heavenly. 


That above showed His Nature to be from the Majesty, and that below too showed his Nature to be from 
mankind. O great marvel, that His Godhead and His Manhood each was preached by them. 


Whoso thought Him earthly, the bright star convinced him that He was heavenly; and whoso thought Him 
spiritual, John convinced him that He was also corporeal. 


In the Holy temple Simeon carried Him, and lulled Him, [saying,] “Thou art come, O Merciful One, 
showing mercy on my old age, making my bones to go into the grave in peace. In Thee shall I be raised 
from the grave into Paradise!” 


Anna embraced Him, and put her mouth to His lips, and the Spirit dwelt upon her own lips. As when 
Isaiah’s mouth was silent, the coal which approached his lips opened his mouth; so Anna burned with the 
Spirit of His mouth, yea, she lulled Him, [saying,] “Son of the Kingdom, Son of the lowliness, that hearest 
and art still, that seest and art hidden, that knowest and art unknown, God, Son of Man, glory be unto Thy 
Name.” 


The barren also heard, ran, and came with their provisions: the Magi came with their treasures, the 
barren came with their provisions. Provisions and riches were suddenly heaped up in the house of the 
poor. 


The barren woman cried out, as at that which she looked not for, Who hath granted me this sight of thy 
Babe, O Blessed One, by whom the heaven and earth are filled! Blessed be thy Fruit, which made the 
barren vine to bear a cluster. 


Zacharias came and opened his venerable mouth and cried, “Where is the King, for whose sake I have 
begotten the Voice that is to preach before His face? Hail, Son of the King, to whom also our Priesthood 
shall be given up!” 


John approached with his parents and worshipped the Son, and He shed glory upon his countenance; and 
he was not moved as when in the womb! Mighty miracle, that here he was worshipping, there he leaped. 


Herod also, that base fox, that stalked about like a lion, as a fox crouched down, and howled, when he 
heard the roaring of the Lion, who came to sit in the kingdom according to the Scriptures. The fox heard 
that the Lion was a whelp, and as a suckling; and he sharpened His teeth, that while He was yet a child 
the fox might lie in wait and devour the Lion ere He had grown up, and the breath of His mouth should 
destroy him. 


The whole creation became mouths to Him, and cried concerning Him. The Magi cried by their offerings! 
the barren cried with their children, the star of light cried in that air, lo! the Son of the King! 


The Heavens were opened, the waters were calmed, the Dove glorified Him, the voice of the Father, 


bread,” we ask for perpetuity in Christ, and indivisibility from His body. But, because that word is 
admissible in a carnal sense too, it cannot be so used without the religious remembrance withal of 
spiritual Discipline; for (the Lord) commands that bread be prayed for, which is the only food necessary 
for believers; for “all other things the nations seek after.” The like lesson He both inculcates by examples, 
and repeatedly handles in parables, when He says, “Doth a father take away bread from his children, and 
hand it to dogs?” and again, “Doth a father give his son a stone when he asks for bread?” For He thus 
shows what it is that sons expect from their father. Nay, even that nocturnal knocker knocked for “bread.” 
Moreover, He justly added, “Give us this day,” seeing He had previously said, “Take no careful thought 
about the morrow, what ye are to eat.” To which subject He also adapted the parable of the man who 
pondered on an enlargement of his barns for his forthcoming fruits, and on seasons of prolonged security; 
but that very night he dies. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SIXTH CLAUSE 


It was suitable that, after contemplating the liberality of God, we should likewise address His clemency. 
For what will aliments profit us, if we are really consigned to them, as it were a bull destined for a victim? 
The Lord knew Himself to be the only guiltless One, and so He teaches that we beg “to have our debts 
remitted us.” A petition for pardon is a full confession; because he who begs for pardon fully admits his 
guilt. Thus, too, penitence is demonstrated acceptable to God who desires it rather than the death of the 
sinner. Moreover, debt is, in the Scriptures, a figure of guilt; because it is equally due to the sentence of 
judgment, and is exacted by it: nor does it evade the justice of exaction, unless the exaction be remitted, 
just as the lord remitted to that slave in the parable his debt; for hither does the scope of the whole 
parable tend. For the fact withal, that the same servant, after liberated by his lord, does not equally spare 
his own debtor; and, being on that account impeached before his lord, is made over to the tormentor to 
pay the uttermost farthing—that is, every guilt, however small: corresponds with our profession that “we 
also remit to our debtors;” indeed elsewhere, too, in conformity with this Form of Prayer, He saith, 
“Remit, and it shall be remitted you.” And when Peter had put the question whether remission were to be 
granted to a brother seven times, “Nay,” saith He, “seventy-seven times;” in order to remould the Law for 
the better; because in Genesis vengeance was assigned “seven times” in the case of Cain, but in that of 
Lamech “seventy-seven times.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE SEVENTH OR FINAL CLAUSE 


For the completeness of so brief a prayer He added—in order that we should supplicate not touching the 
remitting merely, but touching the entire averting, of acts of guilt—”Lead us not into temptation:” that is, 
suffer us not to be led into it, by him (of course) who tempts; but far be the thought that the Lord should 
seem to tempt, as if He either were ignorant of the faith of any, or else were eager to overthrow it. 
Infirmity and malice are characteristics of the devil. For God had commanded even Abraham to make a 
sacrifice of his son, for the sake not of tempting, but proving, his faith; in order through him to make an 
example for that precept of His, whereby He was, by and by, to enjoin that he should hold no pledges of 
affection dearer than God. He Himself, when tempted by the devil, demonstrated who it is that presides 
over and is the originator of temptation. This passage He confirms by subsequent ones, saying, “Pray that 
ye be not tempted;” yet they were tempted, (as they showed) by deserting their Lord, because they had 
given way rather to sleep than prayer. The final clause, therefore, is consonant, and interprets the sense 
of “Lead us not into temptation;” for this sense is, “But convey us away from the Evil One.” 


CHAPTER IX 


RECAPITULATION 


In summaries of so few words, how many utterances of the prophets, the Gospels, the apostles—how 
many discourses, examples, parables of the Lord, are touched on! How many duties are simultaneously 
discharged! The honour of God in the “Father;” the testimony of faith in the “Name;” the offering of 
obedience in the “Will;” the commemoration of hope in the “Kingdom;” the petition for life in the “Bread;” 
the full acknowledgment of debts in the prayer for their “Forgiveness;” the anxious dread of temptation in 
the request for “Protection.” What wonder? God alone could teach how he wished Himself prayed to. The 
religious rite of prayer therefore, ordained by Himself, and animated, even at the moment when it was 
issuing out of the Divine mouth, by His own Spirit, ascends, by its own prerogative, into heaven, 
commending to the Father what the Son has taught. 


CHAPTER X 


WE MAY SUPERADD PRAYERS OF OUR OWN TO THE LORD’S PRAYER 


Since, however, the Lord, the Foreseer of human necessities, said separately, after delivering His Rule of 


louder than thunder, was instant and said, This is my beloved Son. The Angels proclaim Him, the children 
shout to Him with their Hosannas. 


These voices above and below proclaim Him and cry aloud. The slumber of Sion was not dispersed by the 
voice of the thunders, but she was offended, stood up, and slew Him because He aroused her. 


HYMN V 


At the birth of the Son, there was a great shouting in Bethlehem; for the Angels came down, and gave 
praise there. Their voices were a great thunder: at that voice of praise the silent ones came, and gave 
praise to the Son. 


Blessed be that Babe in whom Eve and Adam were restored to youth! The shepherds also came laden with 
the best gifts of their flock: sweet milk, clean flesh, befitting praise! They put a difference, and gave 
Joseph the flesh, Mary the milk, and the Son the praise! They brought and presented a suckling lamb to 
the Paschal Lamb, a first-born to the First-born, a sacrifice to the Sacrifice, a lamb of time to the Lamb of 
Truth. Fair sight [to see] the lamb offered to The Lamb! 


The lamb bleated as it was offered before the First-born. It praised the Lamb, that had come to set free 
the flocks and the oxen from sacrifices: yea that Paschal Lamb, Who handed down and brought in the 
Passover of the Son. 


The shepherds came near and worshipped Him with their staves. They saluted Him with peace, 
prophesying the while, “Peace, O Prince of the Shepherds.” The rod of Moses praised Thy Rod, O 
Shepherd of all; for Thee Moses praises, although his lambs have become wolves, and his flocks as it were 
dragons, and his sheep fanged beasts. In the fearful wilderness his flocks became furious, and attacked 
him. 


Thee then the Shepherds praise, because Thou hast reconciled the wolves and the lambs within the fold; 
O Babe, that art older than Noah and younger than Noah, that reconciled all within the ark amid the 
billows! 


David Thy father for a lamb’s sake slaughtered a lion. Thou, O Son of David, hast killed the unseen wolf 
that murdered Adam, the simple lamb who fed and bleated in Paradise. 


At that voice of praise, brides were moved to hallow themselves, and virgins to be chaste, and even young 
girls became grave: they advanced and came in multitudes, and worshipped the Son. 


Aged women of the city of David came to the daughter of David; they gave thanks and said, “Blessed be 
our country, whose streets are lightened with the rays of Jesse! Today is the throne of David established 
by Thee, O Son of David.” 


The old men cried, “Blessed be that Son Who restored Adam to youth, Who was vexed to see that he was 
old and worn out, and that the serpent who had killed him, had changed his skin and had gotten himself 
away. Blessed be the Babe in Whom Adam and Eve were restored to youth.” 


The chaste women said, O Blessed Fruit, bless the fruit of our wombs; to Thee may they be given as first- 
born. They waxed fervent and prophesied concerning their children, who, when they were killed for Him, 
were cut off, as it were first-fruits. 


The barren also fondled Him, and carried Him; they rejoiced and said, Blessed Fruit born without 
marriage, bless the wombs of us that are married; have mercy on our barrenness, Thou wonderful Child of 
Virginity! 


HYMN VI 


Blessed be the Messenger that was laden, and came; a great peace! The Bowels of the Father brought 
Him down to us; He did not bring up our debts to Him, but made a satisfaction to that Majesty with His 
own goods. 


Praised be the Wise One, who reconciled and joined the Divine with the Human Nature. One from above 
and one from below, He confined the Natures as medicines, and being the Image of God, became man. 


That Jealous One when He saw that Adam was dust, and that the cursed serpent had devoured him, shed 
soundness into that which was tasteless, and made him [as] salt, wherewith the accursed serpent should 
be blinded. 


Blessed be the Merciful One, who saw the weapon by Paradise, that closed the way to the Tree of Life; 
and came and took a Body which could suffer, that with the Door, that was in His side, He might open the 
way into Paradise. 


Blessed be that Merciful One, who lent not Himself to harshness, but without constraint conquered by 
wisdom; that He might give an ensample unto men, that by virtue and wisdom they might conquer 
discerningly. 


Blessed is Thy flock, since Thou art the gate thereof, and Thou art the staff thereof. Thou art the Shepherd 
thereof, Thou art the Drink thereof, Thou art the salt thereof, yea, the Visitor thereof. Hail to the Only- 
Begotten, that bare abundantly all manner of consolations! 


The husbandmen came and did obeisance before the Husbandman of Life. They prophesied to Him as they 
rejoiced, [saying,] “Blessed be the Husbandman, by Whom the ground of the heart is tilled, Who gathereth 
His wheat into the garner of Life.” 


The husbandmen came and gave glory to the Vineyard that sprang of the root and stem of Jesse, the 
Virgin Cluster of the glorious Vine. “May we be vessels for Thy new Wine that renews all things.” 


“In Thee may the Vineyard of my Well-beloved that yielded wild grapes find peace! Graft its vines from 
Thy stocks; let it be laden entirely from Thy blessings with a fruit which may reconcile the Lord of the 
Vineyard, Who threatens it.” 


Because of Joseph the workmen came to the Son of Joseph saying, “Blessed be Thy Nativity, Thou Head of 
Workmen, the impress whereof the ark bore, after which was fashioned the Tabernacle of the 
congregation that was for a time only!” 


“Our craft praises Thee, Who art our glory. Make Thou the yoke which is light, yea easy, for them that 
bear it; make the measure, in which there can be no falseness, which is full of Truth; yea, devise and make 
measures by righteousness; that he that is vile may be accused thereby, and he that is perfect, may be 
acquitted thereby. Weigh therewith both mercy and truth, O just One, as a judge.” 


“Bridegrooms with their brides rejoiced. Blessed be the Babe, whose Mother was Bride of the Holy One! 
Blessed the marriage feast, whereat Thou wast present, in which when wine was suddenly wanting, in 
Thee it abounded again!” 


The children cried out, “Blessed He that hath become unto us a Brother, and Companion in the midst of 
the streets. Blessed be the day which by the Branches gives glory to the Tree of life, that made His 
Majesty be brought low, to our childish age!” 


Women heard that a Virgin should conceive and bring forth a Son: honourable women hoped that thou 
wouldest rise from them; yea noble ladies that Thou mightest spring up from them! Blessed be Thy 
Majesty, that humbled Itself, and rose from the poor! 


Yea the young girls that carried Him prophesied, saying, “Whether I be hated or fair, or of low estate, Iam 
without spot for Thee. I have taken Thee in charge for the bed of Childbirth.” 


Sarah had lulled Isaac, who as a slave bare the Image of the King his Master on his shoulders, even the 
sign of His Cross; yea, on his hands were bandages and sufferings, a type of the nails. 


Rachel cried to her husband, and said, Give me sons. Blessed be Mary, in whose womb, though she asked 
not, Thou didst dwell holily, O Gift, that poured itself upon them that received it. 


Hannah with bitter tears asked a child; Sarah and Rebecca with vows and words, Elizabeth also with her 
prayer, after having vexed themselves for a long time, yet so obtained comfort. 


Blessed be Mary, who without vows and without prayer, in her Virginity conceived and brought forth the 
Lord of all the sons of her companions, who have been or shall be chaste and righteous, priests and kings. 


Who else lulled a son in her bosom as Mary did? who ever dared to call her son, Son of the Maker, Son of 
the Creator, Son of the Most High? 


Who ever dared to speak to her son as in prayer? O Trust of Thy Mother as God, her Beloved and her Son 
as Man, in fear and love it is meet for thy Mother to stand before Thee! 


HYMN VII 


The Son of the Maker is like unto His Father as Maker! He made Himself a pure body, He clothed Himself 
with it, and came forth and clothed our weakness with glory, which in His mercy He brought from the 
Father. 


From Melchizedek, the High Priest, a hyssop came to Thee, a throne and crown from the house of David, 
a race and family from Abraham. 


Be thou unto me a Haven, for Thine own sake, O great Sea. Lo! the Psalms of David Thy Father, and the 


words also of the Prophets, came forth unto me, as it were ships. 


David Thy father, in the hundred and tenth Psalm, twined together two numbers as it were crowns to 
Thee, and came [to Thee], O Conqueror! With these shalt Thou be crowned, and unto the throne shalt 
Thou ascend and sit. 


A great crown is the number that is twined in the hundred, wherein is crowned Thy Godhead! A little 
crown is that of the number ten, which crowns the Head of Thy Manhood, O Victorious One! 


For Thy sake women sought after men. Tamar desired him that was widowed, and Ruth loved a man that 
was old, yea, that Rahab, that led men captive, was captivated by Thee. 


Tamar went forth, and in the darkness stole the Light, and in uncleanness stole the Holy One, and by 
uncovering her nakedness she went in and stole Thee, O glorious One, that bringest the pure out of the 
impure. 


Satan saw her and trembled, and hasted to trouble her. He brought the judgment to her mind, and she 
feared not; stoning and the sword, and she trembled not. He that teacheth adultery hindered adultery, 
because he was a hinderer of Thee. 


For holy was the adultery of Tamar, for Thy sake. Thee it was she thirsted after, O pure Fountain. Judah 
defrauded her of drinking Thee. The thirsty womb stole a dew-draught of Thee from the spring thereof. 


She was a widow for Thy sake. Thee did she long for, she hasted and was also an harlot for Thy sake. Thee 
did she vehemently desire, and was sanctified in that it was Thee she loved. 


May Tamar rejoice that her Lord hath come and hath made her name known for the son of her adultery! 
Surely the name she gave him was calling unto Thee to come to her. 


For Thee honorable women shamed themselves, Thou that givest chastity to all! Thee she stole away in 
the midst of the ways, who pavest the way into the kingdom! Because it was life that she stole, the sword 
was not able to put her to death. 


Ruth lay down by a man in the threshingfloor for Thy sake; her love made her bold for Thy sake, O Thou 
that teachest all penitents boldness. Her ears refused [to listen to] any voices for the sake of Thy voice. 


The live coal that glowed went up into the bed, of Boaz, lay down there, saw the High Priest, in whose 
loins was hidden a fire for his incense! She hasted and was a heifer to Boaz, that should bring forth Thee, 
the fatted Calf. 


She went gleaning for her love of Thee; she gathered straw. Thou didst quickly pay her the reward of her 
lowliness; and instead of ears of corn, the Root of Kings, and instead of straws, the Sheaf of Life, didst 
Thou make to spring from her. 


HYMN VIII 


That Thy Resurrection might be believed among the gainsayers, they sealed Thee up within the sepulchre, 
and set guards; for it was for Thee that they sealed the sepulchre and set guards, O Son of the Living One! 


When they had buried Thee, if they had neglected Thee and left Thee, and gone, there would have been 
room to lie [and say] that they did steal, O Quickener of all! When they craftily sealed Thy sepulchre, they 
made Thy Glory greater. 


A type of Thee therefore was Daniel, and also Lazarus; one in the den, which the Gentiles sealed up, and 
one in the sepulchre, that the People opened. Lo! their signs and their seals reproved them. 


Their mouth had been open, if they had left Thy sepulchre open. But they went away because they had 
shut Thy sepulchre and sealed it, and closed up their own mouths. Yea they closed it, and when they had 
senselessly covered Thy sepulchre, all the slanderers covered their own heads. 


But in Thy Resurrection Thou persuadest them concerning Thy Birth; since the womb was sealed, and the 
sepulchre closed up; being alike pure in the womb, and living in the sepulchre. The womb and the 
sepulchre being sealed were witnesses unto Thee. 


The belly and hell cried aloud of Thy Birth and Thy Resurrection: The belly conceived Thee, which was 
sealed; hell brought Thee forth which was closed up. Not after nature did either the belly conceive Thee, 
or hell give Thee up! 


Sealed was the sepulchre whereto they had entrusted Thee, that it might keep the dead [safe], Virgin was 
the womb which no man knew. Virgin womb and sealed sepulchre, like trumpets, proclaimed Him in the 
ears of a deaf people. 


The sealed belly and the closed rock were amongst the accusers. For they slandered the Conception as 
being of the seed of man, and the Resurrection as being of the robbery of man; the seal and the signet 
convicted them, and pleaded that Thou wert of Heaven. 


The people stood between Thy Birth and Thy Resurrection. They slandered Thy Birth, Thy Death 
condemned them: they set aside Thy Resurrection, Thy Birth refuted them; they were two wrestlers that 
stopped the mouth that slandered. 


For Elijah they went and searched the mountains: as they sought him on earth, they the more confirmed 
that he was taken up. Their searching bare witness that he was taken up, in that it found him not. 


If then prophets that had had forewarning of Elijah’s ascension, doubted as it were of his going up, how 
much more would impure men speak slander of the Son? By their own guards He convinced them that He 
was risen again. 


To Thy Mother, Lord, no man knew what name to give. Should he call her Virgin, her Child stood [there]; 
and married no man knew her to be! If then none comprehended Thy Mother, who shall suffice for Thee? 


For she was, alone, Thy Mother; along with all, Thy Sister. She was Thy mother, she was Thy Sister. She 
along with chaste women was Thy betrothed. With everything didst Thou adorn Her, Thou ornament of 
Thy Mother. 


For she was Thy Bride by nature ere Thou hadst come; she conceived Thee not by nature after Thou wast 
come, O Holy One, and was a Virgin when she had brought Thee forth holily. 


Mary gained in Thee, O Lord, the honours of all married women. She conceived [Thee] within her without 
marriage. There was milk in her breasts, not after the way of nature. Thou madest the thirsty land 
suddenly a fountain of milk. 


If she carried Thee, Thy mighty look made her burden light; if she gave Thee to eat, it was because Thou 
wert hungry; if she gave Thee to drink [it was], because Thou wert thirsty; willingly if she embraced Thee, 
Thou, the coal of mercies, didst keep her bosom safe. 


A wonder is Thy Mother. The Lord entered her, and became a servant: the Word entered her, and became 
silent within her; thunder entered her, and His voice was still: the Shepherd of all entered her; He became 
a Lamb in her, and came forth bleating. 


The Belly of Thy Mother changed the order of things, O Thou that orderest all! The rich went in, He came 
out poor: the High One went in, He came out lowly. Brightness went into her and clothed Himself, and 
came forth a despised form. 


The Mighty went in, and clad Himself with fear from the Belly. He that giveth food to all went in, and gat 
hunger. He that giveth all to drink went in, and gat thirst. Naked and bare came forth from her the 
Clother of all. 


The daughters of the Hebrews that cried in the Lamentations of Jeremiah, instead of lamentations of their 
Scriptures, used lulling-songs from their own books: a hidden Power within their words was prophesying. 


Eve lifted up her eyes from Sheol and rejoiced in that day, because the Son of her daughter as a medicine 
of life came down to raise up the mother of His mother. Blessed Babe, that bruised the head of the 
Serpent that smote her! 


She saw the type of Thee from the youth of Isaac the fair. For Thee Sarah, as seeing that types of thee 
rested on his childhood, called him, saying, O child of my vows, in whom is hidden the Lord of vows. 


Samson the Nazarite shadowed forth a type of Thy working. He tore the lion, the image of death, whom 
Thou didst destroy, and caused to go forth from his bitterness the sweetness of life for men. 


Hannah also embraced Samuel; for Thy righteousness was hidden in him who hewed in pieces Agag as [a 
type] of the wicked one. He wept over Saul, because Thy goodness also was shadowed forth in him. 


How meek art Thou! How mighty art Thou, O Child! Thy judgment is mighty, Thy love is sweet! Who can 
stand against Thee? Thy Father is in Heaven, Thy Mother is on earth; who shall declare Thee? 


If a man should seek after Thy Nature, it is hidden in Heaven in the mighty Bosom of the Godhead; and if 
a man seek after Thy visible Body, it is laid down before their eyes in the lowly bosom of Mary. 


The mind wanders between Thy generations, O Thou Rich One! Thick folds are upon Thy Godhead. Who 
can sound Thy depths, Thou great Sea that made itself little? 


We come to see Thee as God, and, lo! Thou art a man: we come to see Thee as man, and there shineth 
forth the Light of Thy Godhead! 


Who would believe that Thou art the Heir of David’s Throne? A manger hast Thou inherited out of [all] his 
beds, a cave has come down to Thee out of all his palaces. Instead of his chariots a common ass’s colt, 
perchance, comes down to Thee. 


How fearless art Thou, O Babe, that dost let all have thee [to carry]: upon every one that meets with Thee 
dost Thou smile: to every one that sees Thee, art Thou glad-some! Thy love is as one that hungers after 
men. 


Thou makest no distinction between Thy fathers and strangers, nor Thy Mother and maidservants, nor her 
that suckled Thee and the unclean. Was it Thy forwardness or Thy love, O Thou that lovest all? 


What moves Thee that Thou didst let all that saw Thee have Thee, both rich and poor? Thou helpedst 
them that called Thee not. Whence came it that Thou hungeredst so for men? 


How great was Thy love, that if one rebuked Thee, Thou wast not wroth! if a man threatened Thee, Thou 
wast not terrified! if one hissed at Thee, Thou didst not feel vexed! Thou art above the laws of the 
avengers of injuries. 


Moses was meek, and [yet] his zeal was harsh, for he struggled and slew. Elisha also, who restored a child 
to life, tore a multitude of children in pieces by bears. Who art Thou, O Child, whose love is greater than 
that of the Prophets? 


The son of Hagar who was wild, kicked at Isaac. He bore it and was silent, and his mother was jealous. Art 
Thou the mystery of him, or is not he the type of Thee? art thou like Isaac, or is it not he that is like Thee? 


HYMN Ix 


Come rest, and be still in the bosom of Thy Mother, Son of the Glorious. Forwardness fits not the sons of 
kings. O Son of David, Thou art glorious, and [yet] the Son of Mary, who dost hide Thy beauty in the inner 
chamber. 


To whom art Thou like, glad Babe, fair little One, Whose Mother is a Virgin, Whose Father is hidden, 
Whom even the Seraphim are not able to look upon? Tell us whom Thou art like, O Son of the Gracious! 


When the wrathful came to see Thee, Thou madest them gladsome: they exchanged smiles one with 
another: the angry were made gentle in Thee, O sweet One. Blessed art Thou, little One, for that in Thee 
even the bitter are made sweet. 


Who ever saw a Babe that was gladsome when in arms to those that came near him, lo! reached Himself 
unto them that were far off? Fair sight [to see] a Child, that takes thought for every man that they may see 
him! 


He that hath care came and saw Thee, and his care fled away. He that had anxiety; at Thee forgat his 
anxiety; the hungry by Thee forgat his victuals; and he that had an errand, by Thee was errant and forgot 
his journey! 


O still Thyself, and let men go to their works! Thou art a son of the poor, learn from Thyself that all the 
poor had to leave their work to come. Thou who lovest men, hast bound men together by Thy 
gladsomeness. 


David, that stately king, took branches, and in the feast amongst the children as he danced, he gave 
praise. Is it not the love of David Thy father that is warm in Thee? 


That daughter of Saul! her father’s devil spake in her: she called the stately [king] a vile fellow, because 
he gave an ensample to the elders of her people of taking up branches with the children in the day of 
praise to Thee. 


Who would not fear to lay it to Thee that Thou art forward? For lo, the daughter of Saul who mocked the 
child, cut off her womb from childbearing; because her mouth derided, the reward of its mouth was 
barrenness. 


Let mouths tremble at blasphemy, lest they be shut up! Refrain, O daughter of Sion, thy mouth from Him, 
for He is the Son of David, Who is gladsome before thee. Be not unto Him as the daughter of Saul, whose 
race is extinct. 


Because Elijah restrained the desire of the body, he withheld rain from the adulterous; because he kept 
under his body, he withheld dew from the whoremongers, who let their fountains be loosely poured out. 


Because the hidden fire of the lust of the body ruled not in him, to him the fire from on high was obedient. 
And since he subdued on the earth the lust of the flesh, he went up thither where holiness dwells and is at 
peace. 


Elisha also who deadened his own body, quickened the dead. The resurrection of the dead was in the 
usual course by a sanctification not in the usual course; He raised the child, because he purified his soul 
like a weaned child. 


Moses, who divided and separated himself from his wife, divided the sea before the harlot. Zipporah 
though daughter of a heathen priest kept sanctity: with a calf the daughter of Abraham went a whoring. 


HYMN X 


In Thee will I begin to speak, Thou Head that didst begin all created things. I, even I will open my mouth, 
but it is Thou that fillest my mouth. I am the earth to Thee, and Thou art the husbandman. Sow Thy voice 
in me, Thou that sowedst Thyself in the womb of thy Mother. 


“All the chaste daughters of the Hebrews, and the virgins’ daughters of the chief men, are astonished at 
me! For Thee doth the daughter of the poor meet with envy, for Thee, the daughter of the weak with 
jealousy. Who hath given Thee to me? 


“O Son of the Rich One, Who abhorred the bosom of the rich women, who led Thee to the poor? for Joseph 
was needy and I also in want, yet Thy merchants have come, and brought gold, to the house of the poor.” 


She saw the Magi: her songs increased at their offerings; “Lo! Thy worshippers have surrounded me, yea 
thy offerings have encircled me. Blessed be the Babe who made His Mother a harp for His words: 


“And as the harp waiteth for its master, my mouth waiteth for Thee. May the tongue of Thy Mother bring 
what pleases Thee; and since I have learnt a new Conception by Thee, let my mouth learn in Thee, O new 
born Son, a new song of praise. 


“And if hindrances are no hindrances to Thee, since difficulties are easy to Thee, as a womb without 
marriage conceived Thee, and a belly without seed brought Thee forth, it is easy for a little mouth to 
multiply Thy great glory. 


“Lo! Iam oppressed and despised, and yet cheerful: mine ears are filled with reproof and scorn; and it isa 
small thing to me to bear, for ten thousand troubles can a single comfort of Thine chase away. 


“And since I am not despised by Thee, O Son, my countenance is bright; and I am slandered for having 
conceived, and yet have brought forth the Truth who justifies me. For if Tamar was justified by Judah, how 
much more shall I be justified by Thee!” 


David Thy father sung in a psalm of Thee before Thou hadst come, that to Thee should be given the gold 
of Sheba. This psalm that he sung of Thee, lo! it, whilst Thou art yet a child, in reality heaps before thee 
myrrh and gold. 


And the hundred and fifty Psalms that he wrote, in Thee were seasoned, because all the sayings of 
prophecy stood in need of Thy sweetness, for without Thy salt all manner of wisdom were tasteless. 


HYMN XI 


(The Virgin Mother to Her Child.) 


I shall not be jealous, my Son, that Thou art with me, and also with all men. Be Thou God to him that 
confesses Thee, and be thou Lord to him that serves Thee, and be Brother to him that loves Thee, that 
Thou mayest gain all! 


When Thou didst dwell in me, Thou didst also dwell out of me, and when I brought Thee forth openly, Thy 
hidden might was not removed from me. Thou art within me, and Thou art without me, O Thou that 
makest Thy Mother amazed. 


For [when] I see that outward form of Thine before mine eyes, the hidden Form is shadowed forth “in my 
mind,” O holy One. In Thy visible form I see Adam, and in Thy hidden form I see Thy Father, who is joined 
with Thee. 


Hast Thou then shown me alone Thy Beauty in two Forms? Let Bread shadow forth Thee, and also the 
mind; dwell also in Bread and in the eaters thereof. In secret, and openly too, may Thy Church see Thee, 
as well as Thy Mother. 


He that hates Thy Bread is like unto him that hates Thy Body. He that is far off that desires Thy Bread, 
and he that is near that loves Thy Image, are alike. In the Bread and in the Body, the first and also the last 
have seen Thee. 


Yet Thy visible Bread is far more precious than Thy Body; for Thy Body even unbelievers have seen, but 


they have not seen Thy living Bread. They that were far off rejoiced! their portion utterly scorns that of 
those that are near. 


Lo! Thy Image is shadowed forth in the blood of the grapes on the Bread; and it is shadowed forth on the 
heart with the finger of love, with the colors of faith. Blessed be He that by the Image of His Truth caused 
the graven images to pass away. 


Thou art not [so] the Son of Man that I should sing unto Thee a common lullaby; for Thy Conception is 
new, and Thy Birth marvellous. Without the Spirit who shall sing to Thee? A new muttering of prophecy is 
hot within me. 


How shall I call Thee a stranger to us, Who art from us? Should I call Thee Son? Should I call Thee 
Brother? Husband should I call Thee? Lord should I call Thee, O Child that didst give Thy Mother a 
second birth from the waters? 


For I am Thy sister, of the house of David the father of us Both. Again, Iam Thy Mother because of Thy 
Conception, and Thy Bride am I because of Thy sanctification, Thy handmaid and Thy daughter, from the 
Blood and Water wherewith Thou hast purchased me and baptised me. 


The Son of the Most High came and dwelt in me, and I became His Mother; and as by a second birth I 
brought Him forth so did He bring me forth by the second birth, because He put His Mother’s garments 
on, she clothed her body with His glory. 


Tamar, who was of the house of David, Amnon put to shame; and virginity fell and perished from them 
both. My pearl is not lost: in Thy treasury it is stored, because Thou hast put it on. 


The scent of her brother-in-law slunk from Tamar, whose perfume she had stolen. As for Joseph’s Bride, 
not even his breath exhaled from her garments, since she conceived Cinnamon. A wall of fire was Thy 
Conception unto me, O holy Son. 


The little flower was faint, because the smell of the Lily of Glory was great. The Treasure-house of spices 
stood in no need of flower or its smells! Flesh stood aloof because it perceived in the womb a Conception 
from the Spirit. 


The woman ministers before the man, because he is her head. Joseph rose to minister before his Lord, 
Who was in Mary. The priest ministered before Thy ark by reason of Thy holiness. 


Moses carried the tables of stone which the Lord wrote, and Joseph bare about the pure Tablet in whom 
the Son of the Creator was dwelling. The tables had ceased, because the world was filled with Thy 
doctrine. 


HYMN XII 


The Babe that I carry carries me, saith Mary, and He has lowered His wings, and taken and placed me 
between His pinions, and mounted into the air; and a promise has been given me that height and depth 
shall be my Son’s. 


I have seen Gabriel that called him Lord, and the high priest the aged servant, that carried Him and bare 
Him. I have seen the Magi when they bowed down, and Herod when he was troubled because the King 
had come. 


Satan also who strangled the little ones that Moses might perish, murdered the little ones that the Living 
One might die. To Egypt He fled, Who came to Judea that He might labour and wander there: he sought to 
catch the man that would catch himself. 


In her virginity Eve put on the leaves of shame: Thy Mother put on in her Virginity the garment of Glory 
that suffices for all. She gave the little vest of the Body to Him that covers all. 


Blessed is she in whose heart and mind Thou wast! A King’s palace she was by Thee, O Son of the King, 
and a Holy of Holies by Thee, O High Priest! She had not the trouble nor vexation of a family, or a 
husband! 


Eve, again, was a nest and a den for the accursed serpent, that entered in and dwelt in her. His evil 
counsel became bread to her that she might become dust. Thou art our Bread, and Thou art also [of] our 
race and our garment of glory. 


He that has sanctity, if he be in danger, lo! here is his Guardian! He that has iniquity, lo! here is his 
Pardoner! He that has a devil, here is the Pursuer thereof! They that have pains, lo! here is the Binder up 
of their breaches. 


He that has a child, let him come and become a brother to my Well-beloved! He that has a daughter or a 


young woman of his race, let her come and become the bride of my Glorious One! He that has a servant, 
let him set him free, that he may come and serve his Lord. 


The son of free men that bears Thy yoke, my Son, shall have one reward; and the slave that bears the 
burden of the yoke of two masters, of Him above and of Him below, there are two blessings for him, and 
two rewards of the two burdens. 


The free woman, my Son, is Thy handmaid: also if she who is in bondage serve Thee, in Thee she is free: 
in Thee she shall be comforted, because she is freed; hidden apples in her bosom are stored up, if she love 
Thee! 


O chaste woman, long ye for my Well-beloved, that He may dwell in you; and ye also that are impure that 
He may sanctify you! ye Churches also, that the Son of the Creator Who came to renew all creatures, may 
adorn you! 


He received the foolish who worshipped and served all the stars; He renewed the earth which was worn 
out through Adam, who sinned and waxed old. The new formation was the creature of its Renewer, and 
the all-sufficient One repaired the bodies along with their wills. 


Come ye blind, and without money receive lights! Come ye lame, and receive your feet! ye deaf and dumb, 
receive your voice! come thou also whose hand is cut off; the maimed also shall receive his hands. 


It is the Son of the Creator Whose treasure-houses are filled with all manner of helps. Let him that is 
without eyeballs come to Him that makes clay and changes it, that makes flesh, that enlightens eyes. 


By the small portion of clay He shows that it was with His hand that Adam was formed: the soul of the 
dead also bears Him witness, that by Him it was that the breath of man was breathed in; by the last 
witnesses He was accredited to be the Son of Him Who is the First. 


Gather ye together and come, O ye lepers, and receive purification without labour. For He will not wash 
you as Elisha, who baptized seven times in the river: neither will He trouble you as the priests did with 
their sprinklings. Foreigners and also strangers have betaken themselves to the Great Physician. 


The rank of strangers hath no place with the King’s Son; the Lord makes not Himself strange to His 
servants, [or conceal] that He is Lord of all. For if the Just makes the body leprous, and Thou purifiest it; 
then, the Former of the body hateth the body; but Thou lovest it. 


And if it be not Thy forming, being Just, Thou wouldest not have healed it; and if it were not Thy creature, 
when in health, Thou wouldest not have afflicted it. The punishments that Thou has cast upon it, and the 
pains which Thou hast healed, proclaim that Thou art the Creator’s Son. 


HYMN XIII 
(Compare Hymn II. For the Epiphany.) 


1. In the days of the King whom they called by the name of Semha, our Lord sprang up among the 
Hebrews: and Semha and Denha ruled, and came, King upon earth, and Son in Heaven; blessed be His 
rule! 


2. In the days of the king who enrolled men in the book of the dead, our Redeemer came down and 
enrolled men in the book of the living. He enrolled, and they also: on high He enrolled us, on earth they 
enrolled Him. Glory to His Name! 


3. In the days of the king whose name was Semha, the type and the Reality met together, the king and the 
King, Semha and Denha. His Cross upon His shoulders, was the sign of His Kingdom. Blessed be He Who 
bare it. 


4, Thirty years He went in poverty upon the earth! The sounds of praise in all their measures let us twine, 
my brethren, to the years of the Lord, as thirty crowns to the thirty years. Blessed be His Birth! 


5. In the first year, that is chieftain over the treasures and Dispenser of abundant blessings, let the 
Cherubim who bare up the Son in glory, praise Him with us! He left His glory, and toiled and found the 
sheep that was lost. To Him be thanksgiving! 


6. In the second year, let the Seraphim praise Him yet more with us. They that had proclaimed the Son 
Holy, by and by saw Him when He was reviled among the gainsayers; He bore the contempt and taught 
praise. To Him be Glory! 


7. In the third year, let Michael and his followers, that ministered to the Son in the highest, praise Him 
with us. They saw Him on the earth when He was ministering, washing feet, cleansing souls. Blessed be 
His lowliness! 


8. In the fourth year, let the whole earth praise Him with us. It is but small for the Son, and it marvelled 
because it saw that it entertained Him in its bed that is so very mean. He filled the bed, and filled the 
Heaven. To Him be Majesty! 


9. In the fifth year, the Sun shone unto the earth. With its breath let it praise our Sun Who brought His 
breadth down low, and humbled His mightiness, that the subtle eye of the unseen soul might be able to 
look upon Him. Blessed be His brightness! 


10. In the sixth year again, let the whole air praise Him with us, in whose wide space it is that all things 
are made glorious, which saw its mighty Lord that had become a little Child in a little bosom. Blessed be 
His dignity! 


11. In the seventh year, the clouds and winds rejoiced with us and sprinkled the dews over the flowers, for 
they saw the Son who enslaved His brightness and received disgrace and foul spitting. Blessed be His 
Redemption! 


12. In the year also that is eighth, let the fields give praise, that suckle their fruits from His fountains. 
They worshipped because they saw the Son in arms and the pure One sucking pure milk. Blessed be His 
good pleasure! 


13. In the ninth year, let the earth glorify the might of her Creator, Who laid seed in her in the beginning 
that she might bring forth all her produce; for it saw Mary, a thirsty land, who yielded the fruit of a Child 
that was a wonder, yea, a marvel. [Then] it praised Him more exceedingly, for that He was a great Sea of 
all good things. To Him be exaltation! 


14. In the tenth year, let the mount Sinai glorify Him, it which trembled before its Lord. It saw that they 
took up stones against its Lord; He received stones, Who should build His Church upon a Stone. Blessed 
be His building! 


15. In the eleventh year, let the great sea praise the fists of the Son that measured it, and it was 
astonished and saw that He came down, was baptized in a small water, and cleansed the creatures. 
Blessed be His noble act! 


16. In the twelfth year, let the holy Temple praise Him, that saw the Child when He sat amongst the old 
men: the priests were silent when the Lamb of the Feast bleated in His feast. Blessed be His propitiation! 


17. In the thirteenth year, let the crowns praise with us the King who conquered, that died and was 
crowned with a crown of thorns, and bound upon Adam a great crown at His right hand. Blessed be His 
Apostleship! 


18. In the fourteenth year, let the passover in Egypt praise the Passover that came and passed over all, 
and instead of Pharaoh sunk Legion, instead of horses choked the devil. Blessed be His vengeance! 


19. In the fifteenth year, let the lamb of the gluttons praise Him: since our Lord was so far from 
slaughtering it as Moses did, that He even redeemed mankind with His own Blood. He that feeds all, died 
for all. Blessed be His Father! 


20. In the sixteenth year, let the wheat praise by its type that Husbandman, Who sowed His Body in the 
barren earth, since it covers all, spreads itself out and yields new Bread. Blessed be the Pure One! 


21. In the seventeenth year, let the Vine praise the Lord that garnished it. He planted a vineyard, souls 
were as vineplants. He gave peace to the vineyard, but destroyed the vineyard that brought forth wild 
grapes. Blessed be its Uprooter! 


22. In the eighteenth year, let the Vine which the wild boar out of the wood had eaten, praise the True 
Vine which trimmed Himself, and kept His fruit, and brought the fruits to the Lord of the Vineyard. 
Blessed be His Vintage! 


23. In the nineteenth year, let our leaven praise the true leaven which worked itself in among those that 
were in error, and drove them all together, and made them one mind by one Doctrine. Blessed be thy 
doctrine! 


24. In the twentieth year, let salt praise Thy living Body, wherewith are salted the bodies and the souls of 
all the faithful, and faith is the salt of men wherewith they are preserved. Blessed be Thy preserving! 


25. In the twenty-first year, let the waters of the desert praise Thee. They are sweet to them afar off, they 
are bitter to them that are near, who did not minister to Him. The [chosen] people and the nations were 
bitter in the desert, and He destroyed them. They were sweetened by the Cross which redeemed them. 
Blessed be Thy pleasantness! 


26. In the twenty-second year, let arms and the sword praise Thee: they sufficed not to kill our adversary. 


It was Thou that killed him, even Thou who didst fix the ear on, which Simon’s sword cut off. Blessed be 
Thy healing! 


27. In the twenty-third year, let the ass praise Him, that gave its foal for Him to ride on, that loosed the 
bonds, that opened the mouth of the dumb, that opened also the mouth of the wild asses when the race of 
Hagar gave a shout of praise. Blessed be the praise of Thee! 


28. In the twenty-fourth year, let the Treasury praise the Son. The treasures marvelled at the Lord of 
treasures, when in the house of the poor He was increasing, Who made Himself poor that He might enrich 
all. Blessed be Thy rule! 


29. In the twenty-fifth year, let Isaac praise the Son, for by His goodness he was rescued upon the Mount 
from the knife, and in his stead there was the victim, the type of the Lamb for the slaughter. The mortal 
escaped, and He that quickens all died. Blessed be His offering! 


30. In the twenty-sixth year, let Moses praise Him with us, for that he was afraid and fled from his 
murderers. Let him praise the Lord that bore the spear and that received the nails in His hands, in His 
feet. He entered into hell and spoiled it, and came forth. Blessed be Thy Resurrection! 


31. In the year which is the twenty-seventh, let the eloquent speakers praise the Son, for they found no 
cloke to save our cause. He was silent in the judgment-hall, and He carried our cause. Honour be to Him! 


32. And in this year let all judges praise Him, who, as being just men, killed the ungodly; let them praise 
the Son who died for the wicked, as being good. Though Son of the Just One, He gave them all manner of 
good things in abundance. Blessed be His bowels of mercy! 


33. In the eight and twentieth year, let all mighty men of valour praise the Son, because they delivered not 
from him who took us captive. He only is to be praised, who being slain showed us life. Blessed be His 
delivery! 


34. In the twenty-ninth year, let Job praise Him with us, who bore sufferings for himself, and our Lord 
bore for us the spitting and the spear, and the crown of thorns, and scourges, contempt and reproach, yea 
mocking. Blessed be His mercy! 


35. In the year that is thirteenth, let the dead praise Him with us, because they are quickened, and the 
living, because they have turned to repentance, because height and depth were set at one by Him. Blessed 
be He and His Father! 


HYMN XIV 


(Resp.—Blessed be he who became beyond measure low, that he might make us beyond measure great) 


1. Of the Birth of the Firstborn, let us tell on His Feast-day.—He gives on His day, secret comforts.—If the 
unclean King at his feast, in memory of his day,—gave the gift of wrath, the head in a charger,—how much 
more shall the Blessed, give blessings to him—who sings praise at His Feast! 


2. Let us not count our vigil like vigils of every day.—His feast, its reward, exceeds an hundredfold.—For 
this feast makes war, on sleep by its vigil;—speaking it makes war, on silence by its voice;—clad with all 
blessings, it is chief of feasts,—and of every joy. 


3. To-day the angels, and the archangels,—descended to sing—a new song on earth.—In this mystery they 
descend, and rejoice with the vigil-keepers.—At the time when they gave praise, blasphemy abounded.— 
Blessed be the Birth by which, lo! the world resounds—with anthems of praise. 


4. For this is the night that joined, the Watchers on high with the vigil-keepers.—The Watcher came to 
make watchers in the midst of creation.—Lo! the vigil-keepers are made comrades with the Watchers:— 
the singers of praise are made, companions of the Seraphs.—Blessed be he who becomes, the harp of Thy 
praise!—and Thy grace becomes his reward. 


5. The Birth then of the Firstborn, I will sing and tell how—the Godhead in the womb wove itself a 
vesture.—He put it on and came forth in birth, in death again put it off;—once he put it off, twice He put it 
on.—On the left He wore it, then took it off thence,—and laid it at the right. 


6. He dwelt in a narrow bosom, the Might that rules all.—While He was dwelling there, He held the reins 
of the whole:—to His Father He made offering, that He might fulfil His Will:—Heaven was filled by Him, 
and every creature.—The Sun entered the womb, and in the height and the depth—his splendour abode. 


7. He dwelt in the wide bosoms, of all the creatures;—too narrow to hold, the greatness of the Firstborn.— 
How then sufficed for it, that bosom of Mary?—Marvellous if it sufficed, bewilderment if it sufficed not.— 
Of all bosoms that held Him, one bosom sufficed for Him,—His, the Supreme Who begat Him. 


Prayer, “Ask, and ye shall receive;” and since there are petitions which are made according to the 
circumstances of each individual; our additional wants have the right—after beginning with the legitimate 
and customary prayers as a foundation, as it were—of rearing an outer superstructure of petitions, yet 
with remembrance of the Master’s precepts. 


CHAPTER XI 


WHEN PRAYING THE FATHER, YOU ARE NOT TO BE ANGRY WITH A BROTHER 


That we may not be as far from the ears of God as we are from His precepts, the memory of His precepts 
paves for our prayers a way unto heaven; of which precepts the chief is, that we go not up unto God’s 
altar before we compose whatever of discord or offence we have contracted with our brethren. For what 
sort of deed is it to approach the peace of God without peace? the remission of debts while you retain 
them? How will he appease his Father who is angry with his brother, when from the beginning “all anger” 
is forbidden us? For even Joseph, when dismissing his brethren for the purpose of fetching their father, 
said, “And be not angry in the way.” He warned us, to be sure, at that time (for elsewhere our Discipline is 
called “the Way” ), that when, set in “the way” of prayer, we go not unto “the Father” with anger. After 
that, the Lord, “amplifying the Law,” openly adds the prohibition of anger against a brother to that of 
murder. Not even by an evil word does He permit it to be vented. Ever if we must be angry, our anger 
must not be maintained beyond sunset, as the apostle admonishes. But how rash is it either to pass a day 
without prayer, while you refuse to make satisfaction to your brother; or else, by perseverance in anger, to 
lose your prayer? 


CHAPTER XII 


WE MUST BE FREE LIKEWISE FROM ALL MENTAL PERTURBATION 


Nor merely from anger, but altogether from all perturbation of mind, ought the exercise of prayer to be 
free, uttered from a spirit such as the Spirit unto whom it is sent. For a defiled spirit cannot be 
acknowledged by a holy Spirit, nor a sad by a joyful, nor a fettered by a free. No one grants reception to 
his adversary: no one grants admittance except to his compeer. 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF WASHING THE HANDS 


But what reason is there in going to prayer with hands indeed washed, but the spirit foul?—inasmuch as 
to our hands themselves spiritual purities are necessary, that they may be “lifted up pure” from falsehood, 
from murder, from cruelty, from poisonings, from idolatry, and all the other blemishes which, conceived by 
the spirit, are effected by the operation of the hands. These are the true purities; not those which most 
are superstitiously careful about, taking water at every prayer, even when they are coming from a bath of 
the whole body. When I was scrupulously making a thorough investigation of this practice, and searching 
into the reason of it, I ascertained it to be a commemorative act, bearing on the surrender of our Lord. 
We, however, pray to the Lord: we do not surrender Him; nay, we ought even to set ourselves in opposition 
to the example of His surrenderer, and not, on that account, wash our hands. Unless any defilement 
contracted in human intercourse be a conscientious cause for washing them, they are otherwise clean 
enough, which together with our whole body we once washed in Christ. 


CHAPTER XIV 
APOSTROPHE 


Albeit Israel washed daily all his limbs over, yet is he never clean. His hands, at all events, are ever 
unclean, eternally dyed with the blood of the prophets, and of the Lord Himself; and on that account, as 
being hereditary culprits from their privity to their fathers’ crimes, they do not dare even to raise them 
unto the Lord, for fear some Isaiah should cry out, for fear Christ should utterly shudder. We, however, not 
only raise, but even expand them; and, taking our model from the Lord’s passion even in prayer we 
confess to Christ. 


CHAPTER XV 


OF PUTTING OFF CLOAKS 


But since we have touched on one special point of empty observance, it will not be irksome to set our 
brand likewise on the other points against which the reproach of vanity may deservedly be laid; if, that is, 
they are observed without the authority of any precept either of the Lord, or else of the apostles. For 
matters of this kind belong not to religion, but to superstition, being studied, and forced, and of curious 
rather than rational ceremony; deserving of restraint, at all events, even on this ground, that they put us 
on a level with Gentiles. As, e.g., it is the custom of some to make prayer with cloaks doffed, for so do the 


8. The bosom that held Him, if it held Him Wholly,—equals the wondrous bosom, of the Supreme Who 
begat Him.—But who dare say the bosom, that is narrow weak and lowly,—is equal to His, Who is the 
Supreme Being?—He dwelt there of His mercy, though so great is His Nature:—it is without bound. 


9. Reconciling Peace, sent to the nations!—gladdening Brightness, that camest to the sad!—Mighty 
Leaven in silence, overcoming all!—Patient One that hast taken, man after man in Thy net!—Happy he 
who has welcomed, thy joy in his heart,—and forgot his groans in Thee! 


10. They sounded forth peace, the Watchers to the vigil-keepers.—Among the vigil-keepers the good 
tidings, were announced by the Watchers.—Who would sleep on that night, which has waked all 
creatures?—For they bear good tidings of peace, where warfare had been.—Blessed is he who has 
pleased, the Divine Majesty by his silence,—when speaking moved His wrath! 


11. Watchers mixed with watchers, they rejoiced that the world came to life.—The Evil One was shamed 
who was king, and had woven a crown of lies;—and set up his throne, as God in the world.—The Babe laid 
in the manger, cast him from his dominion.—The Sun rendered worship, doing Him homage by his Magi;— 
in his worshippers he worshipped Him. 


12. God saw that mankind, worship things created:—He put on a created body, that in our custom He 
might capture us.—Lo! in this our form, He that formed us healed us;—and in this created shape, our 
Creator gave us life.—He drew us not by force: blessed be He Who came in ours,—and joined us in His! 


13. Who would not marvel, at Mary, David’s daughter—bearing an infant, and her virginity kept!—She 
lays Him on her breast, and lulls Him with song and He rejoices.—The Angels raise hymns, the Seraphs 
cry “Holy,”—the Magi offer, acceptable gifts,—to the Son Who is born. 


14. O great above measure, immeasurably made low,—praised beyond praises, debased to humiliation! — 
the tender mercies laid on Thee, bowed Thee down to all this;—let Thy grace bow me down, though evil to 
give praise!—Happy he who becomes, a fountain of voices,—all praising Thee in all! 


15. He was servant on earth; He is Lord in Heaven.—Heir of height and depth, He became a stranger:— 
Whom men judged in guile, He is judge in truth:—He Whose face they spat on, breathes His Spirit on 
theirs:—He Who held the frail reed, is become the staff of the world,—which grows old and leans on Him. 


16. He Who rose to wait on His servants, now sits to be worshipped.—Whom the scribes despised, before 
Him Seraphs cry “Holy.”—This praise Adam desired, to steal privily—The serpent which made him fall, 
saw to what height he was raised:—he crushed it because it deceived him; the feet of Eve trod it down,— 
which had sent venom into her ears. 


17. The wife proved barren, and withheld her fruit;—but the bosom of Mary, holily conceived.—To wonder 
at fields, and to admire plants—she needed not who received, and rendered what she borrowed not.— 
Nature confessed its defeat; the womb was aware of it,—and restored what Nature gave not. 


18. Mary was defeated, in the judgment by Elizabeth.—She that was barren pleaded, that the Will which 
prevailed—to close the open door, has opened the closed.—He has made childless the married womb; He 
has made fruitful the virgin womb.—Because the People were accurst faithless, He made her that was 
married,—held from bearing before the face of the maiden. 


19. He Who could give moisture, to breasts barren and dead,—caused them to fail in youth, made them to 
flow in age;—forced and changed nature, in its season and out of its season.—The Lord of natures 
changed, the Virgin’s nature.—Because the People were barren, He made her that was aged,—a mouth on 
behalf of the damsel. 


20. And as He began at birth, He went on and fulfilled in death.—His Birth received worship; His Death 
paid the debt.—As He came to His Birth, the Magi worshipped Him;—again He came to His Passion, and 
the thief sought refuge in Him—Between His Birth and Death, midway He set the world:—in birth and 
Death he gave it life. 


21. Thousand thousands stand, and ten thousand thousands haste.—The thousands and ten thousands, 
cannot search out the One:—for all of them stand, in silence to serve.—He has no heir of His Throne, save 
the Son Who is of Him.—In the midst of silence is the enquiry into Him, when the watchers come to 
search Him out,—they attain to silence and are stayed. 


22. The Firstborn entered the womb, and the pure Virgin was not harmed.—He stirred and came forth in 
her travail, and the fair Mother was troubled by Him.—Glorious and unseen in entering, humble and 
manifest in issuing;—for He was God in entering, and He was man in issuing.—A marvel and 
bewilderment to hear: fire entered the womb; put on a body and came forth! 


23. Gabriel chief of Angels, called Him “My Lord”:—he called Him “My Lord,” to teach that He was his 
Lord, not his fellow.—Gabriel had with him, Michael as fellow:—the Son is Lord of the servants; exalted is 
His Nature as His Name.—No servant can search Him out; for the greater the servant,—He is great above 


His servant. 


24. When they stand before Thee, the watchers with songs of praise,—they know not in what part, they 
shall discern Thee.—They have sought Thee above in the height; they have seen Thee below in the depth: 
—they have searched for Thee in the midst of heaven; they have seen Thee in the midst of the abyss:— 
they have discerned Thee beside Him that is worshipped; they have found Thee in the midst of the 
creatures:—they have come down to Thee and sung Glory to Thee. 


25. Thou art all wonderful, in all parts where we seek Thee.—Near art Thou,—and far, and who may attain 
to Thee?—No seeking avails, that its stretch should reach unto Thee.—Whereon it stretches to reach Thee, 
it is checked and stops,—it falls short of Thy mountain; Faith reaches thither,—and Love with prayer. 


26. The Magi also sought Him, and in the manger when they found Him,—instead of scrutiny worship, 
they offered Him in silence;—for empty strivings, oblations gave they Him.—Seek thou too the Firstborn, 


and if thou find Him in the height,—instead of troubled questionings, open thy treasures before Him,—and 
offer Him thy works. 


HYMN XV 
Resp.—Blessed is He above all in His Birth! (bis). 


1. Celebrate, O nations, this feast, first fruits of all feasts;—recount the sufferings that were, and the 
wounds and pains,—that we may know what plagues, He healed, the Son Who was sent. 


R., Blessed be He Who sufficed to heal our pains! 


2. Celebrate, O saved nations, Him Who saves all in His Birth.—Even my feeble tongue, has become a 
harp through His mercy.—The excellency of the Firstborn, in His Festival let us sing. 


R., Blessed is He Who has made us meet for His Feast! 


3. How then can any one, admire a physician,—until he hear and learn, what were the pains he healed?— 
And when our plagues are proclaimed, then is our Healer magnified. 


R., Blessed be He Who is exalted in our pains! 


4. Created things were worshipped: because the worshipper was foolish,—he used to worship all things; 
but One they worshipped not.—He came down therefore in mercy and broke, the yoke that enslaved all. 


R., Blessed is He Who loosed our pains! 


5. The mercies of the Highest were revealed; He came down and set free His creature.—In this blessed 
month, wherein are made releases of slaves,—the Lord underwent bondage, to call the bond to freedom. 


R., Blessed is He Who brought freedom! 


6. The Lord of the months chose Him, two months for His doings.—His Conception was in Nisan, and His 
Birth in Conun.—In Nisan He sanctified them that were conceived; and them that were born He set free in 
Conun. 


R., Blessed be He Who makes glad His months! 


7. The Sun revealed in silence, his worshippers to his Lord:—it was grievous to him, a servant, to be 
worshipped instead of his Lord.—Lo! creation is glad, that the Creator is worshipped. 


R., Blessed is the Child that is worshipped. 


8. The months wore three crowns, and crowned Him in His triumphs.—Blessed is the Sun for His Birth, 
and for His Resurrection desired,—and for His Ascension blessed; the months have borne Him crowns. 


R., Blessed be He Who has triumphed in His months! 


9. Unveil and make glad thy face, O Creature, in our feast.—Let the Church sing with voice; Heaven and 
earth in silence!—Sing and praise the Child, who has brought release for all! 


R., Blessed be He Who has annulled the bonds! 


10. When fools did reverence to the Sun, in reverence to him they disgraced him.—But now when all know 
he is a servant, in his course his Lord is worshipped;—all servants rejoice, that as servants they are 
reckoned. 


R., Blessed be He Who ordered their natures! 


11. We have done perverse things, who have become servants of servants.—Lo! our freedom compelled 
him, a servant, to become lord to us:—the Sun, the servant for all, we have made Lord for all. 


R., Blessed is He Who to Himself has turned us! 


12. And the Moon too which was worshipped, has been set free by His Birth.—For ’tis strange that by her 
light, which enlightens the eyes,—by it the eyes were darkened, that they gazed on her as a God. 


R., Blessed be the beam that has enlightened us! 


13. Fire commended Thy Birth, which drew away worship from it.—The magi used to worship it: they who 
have worshipped before Thee.—They left it and worshipped its Lord; they exchanged fire for the Fire. 


R., Blessed is He Who has bathed us in His light! 


14. In place of the senseless fire that eats up its own body of itself—the magi adored the Fire Who gave 
His Body to be eaten.—The live coal drew near and sanctified, the lips that were unclean. 


R., Blessed is He Who has mixed His Fire in us! 


15. Delusion blinded men, to worship created things:—fellow servants were worshipped, and the God of 
all was wronged.—He Who is to be worshipped came down to His birth, and gathered to himself worship. 


R., Blessed is He Who by all is worshipped! 


16. The All-knowing saw, that men worship things that were made:—He put on a body that was made, that 
in our custom He might take us captive,—and by a body that was made, drew us to the Creator. 


R., Blessed be He Who drew us with guile! 


17. The Evil One knew how to harm us; and by lights he blinded us,—by possessions he hurt us, through 
gold he made us poor,—by the graver’s graven images, he made us a heart of stone. 


R., Blessed is He Who came and softened it! 


18. They graved and set up stones, whereon men should stumble.—They set them not on the highway, for 
the blind to stumble on:—they called them Gods, that on them with open eyes men might stumble. 


R., Blessed is He Who exposed the idols which they feared! 


19. Sin had spread its wings, and covered all things,—that none could discern, of himself or from above, 
the truth.—Truth came down into the womb, came forth and rolled away error. 


R., Blessed is He Who dispelled Sin by His Birth! 


20. For Mercy endured not, to see the way hindered.—When He came down for conception, He opened the 
way and made it easy:—when He came forth in birth, He trod it and marked its miles. 


R., Blessed is the peace of Thy Way! 


21. He chose the Prophets; they cleared the way for the people:—He sent the Apostles; they smoothed 
paths for the nations.—The snares of the Evil One were shamed, when feeble men cleared them away. 


R., Blessed is He Who made our paths plain! 


22. The graven images blinded, their gravers in secret:—they graved eyes on stone, and darkened the 
eyes of the soul.—Praise to Thy Birth that opened, the sight that was blinded. 


R., Blessed be He Who has restored sight! 


23. Let women praise Her, the pure Mary,—that as in Eve their mother,—great was their reproach,—lo! in 
Mary their sister—greatly magnified was their honour. 


R., Blessed is He Who sprang from women! 

24. Let the nations praise Thy Birth, that they have gained eyes to see,—how their wine has made them 
reel; and they have seen their own humiliation?—They come to know themselves, and worship Him who 
has rescued them. 


R., Blessed is He Who has taught repentance! 


25. Its worship mankind—had spread everywhere:—Him Who is to be worshipped it sought not, that 
worship should be paid Him.—But He endured not—worshippers that err. 


R., Blessed is He Who came down and is worshipped! 


26. The gold of the idols worshipped Thee, that Thou didst treat it as alms; which availed not apart, for 
the uses of life.—It hasted to Thy purse, as it had hasted to the manger. 


R., Blessed be He Whom Creation has loved! 


27. The frankincense worshipped Thy Birth, which had served demons.—It sorrowed then in its vapour: it 
exulted when it saw its Lord.—Instead of being the incense of delusion, it was an oblation before God! 


R., Blessed is Thy Birth which is worshipped! 


28. The myrrh worshipped Thee for itself, and for its kindred ointments.—The hands that bore its 
ointment, had anointed abominable graven images.—To Thee the perfume was sweet, from the anointing 
wherewith Mary anointed Thee. 


R., Blessed is Thy savour which is sweet to us! 

29. The gold that had been worshipped worshipped thee, when the magi offered it.—That which had been 
worshipped in molten images, gave worship to Thee.—With its worshippers it worshipped Thee, it 
confessed that Thou art He that is to be worshipped. 

R., Blessed is He Who claimed worship for Himself! 

30. The Evil One fled and his hosts, he that used to exult in the world.—In the high places they sacrificed 
heifers to him, in the gardens they slew bulls for him.—He swallowed up all creation, he filled his belly 
with prey. 

R., Blessed be He Who came and made him disgorge! 


31. Of him the Lord said, that he had fallen from Heaven.—The Abhorred One had exalted himself; from 
his uplifting he has fallen. The foot of Mary has trod him down, who bruised Eve with his heel. 


R., Blessed be He Who by His Birth laid him low! 


32. Chaldeans went about, in all places and led astray:—the preachers of delusion, were shamed through 
the world,—they were shamed and overcome,—by the preachers of truth. 


R., Blessed be the Babe Whom they preached! 


33. Sin had spread out, her nets for the draught.—Praise be to Thy Birth that captured, the nets of 
delusion.—The soul took flight on high, which had been taken in the deep. 


R., Blessed is He Who prepared for us wings! 


34. His Will was able, even by force to rescue us.—But since it was not force that made us guilty, it was 
not by force He purged us.—The Evil One by enticement enslaved us: Thy Birth enticed to give us life. 


R., Blessed be He Who planned and gave us life! 


35. The creatures complained that they were worshipped; in silence they sought release.—The All- 
Releaser heard, and because He endured it not He came down,—put on the form of a servant in the 
womb, came forth, set free Creation. 


R., Blessed be He Who made his Creation his gain! 

36. Mercy was kindled on high, at the voice of Creation that cried out:—Gabriel was sent; he came and 
gave tidings of Thy Conception.—When Thou camest to the Birth, Watchers gave tidings of thy coming 
forth. 

R., Blessed be by Thy Worship above all! 


37. For greater is the joy of the Birth than the Conception.—Yea it was one angel, that brought us tidings 
of Thy Conception:—but in the joy of Thy Birth, a multitude of Watchers brought tidings. 


R., Blessed be Thy tidings in Thy day! 

38. Glory to Thee I too in Thy day, will offer, O Thou that art worshipped!—Take of the fruit that is mine; 
and give me mercy which is Thine!—For if the evil that is in me gives gifts, how much more shalt Thou 
give Who art good! 


R., Blessed is Thy wealth in Thy servant! 


39. The two things Thou soughtest, in Thy Birth have been done for us.—Our visible body Thou hast put 
on; Thy invisible might we have put on:—our body has become Thy clothing; Thy Spirit has become our 
robe. 


R., Blessed be He Who has been adorned and has adorned us! 


40. Height and depth were amazed, that Thy Birth subdued the rebels.—For that we gave Thee hostages, 
Thou gavest us the Paraclete:—when the hostages went up from us, the Captain of the host came down to 
us. 


R., Blessed be He Who took away and sent down! 


41. Come ye mouths of all and pour forth, and be in the likeness of waters, and wells of voices! May the 
Holy Spirit come,—and sing glory through us all, to the Father Who has redeemed us through His Son! 


R., Blessed is He above all in His Birth! 


HYMN XVI 
(Resp.—Glory to all of Thee from all of us! (bis.) 


1. Who then that is mortal man, can declare concerning the All-Life giver—Who quitted the height of His 
Majesty, and abased Himself to humility?-—Thou Who exaltest all in Thy Birth, exalt my weak mind,—to 
declare of Thy Birth; not that I should search out Thy Majesty,—but that I should proclaim Thy grace. 


R., Blessed be He Who conceals and reveals in His discourses! 


2. It is a great marvel that the Son, dwelt wholly in a body;—abode therein wholly and it sufficed for Him; 
dwelt therein though not bounded thereby.—His Will was wholly therein; His bounds reached wholly to 
His Father.—Who is sufficient to tell, how though He dwelt wholly in a body.—He likewise dwelt wholly in 
all? 


R., Blessed is He Who though without bounds was bounded! 


3. Thy Majesty is concealed from us; Thy Grace is revealed before us.—I will be silent, O Lord of Thy 
Majesty; and I will tell of Thy grace.—Thy grace clove to Thee, and bowed Thee down to our vileness:— 
Thy grace made Thee a babe; Thy grace made Thee man:—it straitened, it enlarged, Thy Majesty. 


R., Blessed be the might that became little and became great! 


4. Glory to Him Who became lowly, though lofty He was by His nature!—He became in His love the 
firstborn of Mary, Firstborn though He be of Godhead.—He became in name the offspring of Joseph, 
offspring though He be of the Most High.—He became by His own Will man, God though He be by His 
Nature.—Glorified be Thy Will and Thy Nature! 


R., Blessed be Thy Glory which put on our image! 


5. Yea, O Lord, Thy Birth, has become mother of all creatures; for it travailed anew and gave birth, to 
mankind which gave birth to Thee. Thou wast born of it bodily; it was born of Thee spiritually.—All that 
Thou camest for to birth, was that man might be born in Thy likeness.—Thy Birth became the author of 
birth to all. 


R., Blessed be He Who became a youth and to all gave youth! 


6. When man’s hope had broken down, hope was increased by Thy Birth.—Good tidings of hope they bore, 
the Heavenly Ones to men.—Satan who cut off our hope, his own hope by his own hands had cut off.— 
when he saw that hope was increased: Thy Birth became to the hopeless,—a fountain teaming with hope. 


R., Blessed be He Who bore the tidings of hope! 


7. The day of Thy Birth is like Thee, for it is desired and loved as Thou.—We who saw not Thy Birth, and 
its flame as in its own time,—in this Thy day we see Thee, even as Thou wast a babe;—beloved by all men, 
lo! in Thee the Churches rejoice;—Thy day adorns and is adorned. 


R., Blessed be Thy day which was ordained for us! 


8. Thy day has given us a gift, to which the Father has none other like;—It was not Seraphim He sent us, 
nor yet did Cherubim come down among us;—there came not Watchers or Ministers, but the Firstborn to 
Whom they minister.—Who can suffice to give thanks, that the Majesty which is beyond measure—is laid 
in the lowly manger! 


R., Blessed be He Who gave us what He had won! 


9. That generation Thy Birth made glad, and our generation Thy day makes glad: twofold was the 
happiness of that generation, for they saw Thy Birth and also Thy day:—less is the happiness of them that 
come after, for the day of Thy Birth they see only.—Yet because they that then were, doubted, greater is 
the happiness of them that come after—who though they have not seen Thee have believed in Thee. 


R., Blessed be Thy happiness that is added to us! 


10. The Magi exalted from afar; the Scribes murmured near at hand;—the prophet showed his message, 
and Herod his wrath;—the scribes showed their doctrine, the Magi showed their offerings. It is a marvel 
that to Him, the Babe, they of His own house hasted with their swords, and they that were strangers with 
their offerings. 


R., Blessed be Thy Birth which has stirred up all! 


11. The bosom of Mary amazes me, that it sufficed for Thee, Lord, and embraced Thee.—All creation were 
too small, to conceal Thy Majesty;—Heaven and earth too narrow, to be in the likeness of wings, to cover 
Thy Godhead.—Too small for Thee was the bosom of earth; great enough for Thee was the bosom of Mary. 
—He dwelt in the bosom and healed in her bosom. 


R., 


12. He was wrapped meanly in swaddling clothes, and offerings were offered Him.—He put on garments 
in youth, and from them there came forth helps: He put on the waters of baptism, and from them there 
shone forth beams:—He put on linen cloths in death, and in them were shown forth triumphs; with His 
humiliations, His exaltations. 


R., Blessed be He Who joined His Glory to His Passion! 


13. All these are the changes of raiment, which Mercy put off and put on,—when He strove to put on 
Adam, the glory which he had put off.—He was wrapped in swaddling-clothes as Adam with leaves; and 
clad in garments instead of skins.—He was baptized for Adam’s sin, and buried for Adam’s death:—He 
rose and raised Adam into Glory. 


R., Blessed be He Who came down and clothed him and went up! 


14. Though Thy Birth had sufficed, for Adam’s sons as for Adam;—O Mighty One Who didst become a 
babe, in Thy Birth anew hast Thou begotten me!—O pure One Who wast baptized, let Thy Washing wash 
away our filth—O Living One who wast buried, may we gain life in Thy death!—I will praise all of Thee in 
Him that fills all. 


R., Glory to all of Thee from all of us! 


HYMN XVII 


(Resp., Praise to Thee from every mouth on this Day of Thy Birth!) 


1. Infants were slain because of Thy Birth, Thou Giver of life to all—But because He Who was slain was a 
King, our Lord the Lord of Kingdoms,—the tyrant in subtlety, gave for Him slain hostages,—clad in the 
mysteries of His slaying: the ranks of heaven received,—the hostages that they of earth offered. 


R., Blessed be the King who magnified Him! 


2. All the Kings of the house of David, transmitted and hauled on each to each,—the throne and crown of 
the Son of David, as guardian of a deposit.—In one they reached their bound and limit, when He came, the 
Lord of all things,—and took away from them all things, and cut off the transmission of all things.... 


R., Blessed be He Who is clad in that which is His! 


3. The doves moaned in Bethlehem, that the serpent destroyed their offspring.—The eagle betook himself 
to Egypt, to go down and receive the promises.—Egypt rejoiced in Him that there came, abundance for 
payment of debts,—which had failed the sons of Joseph. Among the sons of Joseph He laboured and paid— 
the debts of the sons of Joseph. 


R., Blessed is He Who called Him out of Egypt! 


4. The Scribes read daily, that the Star arises out of Jacob.—For the People were the Voice and the 
reading, for the nations the rising of the Star and the interpretation:—for them were the Books and for us 
the facts; for them boughs and for us fruits.—The Scribes read in things written; the Magi saw in things 
done, the outshining of that which was read. 


R., Blessed be He Who added to us their books! 


5. Who is able to tell, of the withdrawal and the appearings,—of the shining star that went, before the 
bearers of the offerings?—It appeared and proclaimed the crown; it was hid and concealed His Body.—It 
was for the Son in twofold wise, herald and guardian;—it guarded His Body, it proclaimed His Crown. 


R., Blessed is He Who has given wisdom to them that proclaim Him! 


6. The tyrant gazed on the Magi, as they asked “Where is the son of the King?”—While his heart was 
gloomy, he sought for himself a cheerful countenance.—With the sheep he sent wolves, that should kill the 
Lamb of God.—The Lamb went down to Egypt, that thence He might judge them,—whence He had saved 
them. 


R., Blessed be He Who yet again subdued them. 


7. The Magi declared to the tyrant, “When thy servants joined us,—the bright star withdrew itself, yea the 
paths hid themselves.”—The blessed ones knew not, that the king had sent bitter foes,—murderers as if 
worshippers, to destroy the sweet fruit,—whereof the bitter eat and are made sweet. 


R., To Thee be glory, Medicine of life! 


8. When there the Magi received, commandment to go and seek Him.—it is written of them that they saw, 
that bright star and rejoiced.—Thus it is known that it had been withdrawn; therefore rejoiced they at its 
aspect.—It was hid and hindered the murderers, it arose and called the worshippers;—it overthrew a part 
and it called a part. 


R., Blessed be He Who has triumphed in both parts! 


9. The abhorred one who slew the children, how did he overlook the Child?—Justice hindered him that he 
thought, the Magi would return to him.—While he stayed waiting to seize, the Worshipped and His 
worshippers,—everything escaped his hands, the offerings and the worshippers took flight,—from the 
tyrant to the Son of the King. 


R., Glory to Him who knows all counsels! 


10. The blameless Magi as they slept, meditated on their beds:—sleep became a mirror, and a dream rose 
on it as light.—The murderer they saw and trembled, as his guile and his sword flashed forth.—He taught 
the men guile, he sharpened the sword to sharpness:—the Watcher taught the sleepers. 


R., Blessed is He who gives prudence to the simple! 


11. The simple who believe have known, two Comings of Christ:—but the foolish scribes have not even 
perceived one Coming.—Yet the nations have life in the first, and shall rise again there in the second.— 
The People whose mind is blinded, the first Coming has dispersed;—the second shall blot out their 
memory. 


R., Blessed be the King Who is come and is to come! 


12. When the Saviour arose as the blind, the Sun showed forth his beams,—and they were clothed in 
darkness: the Brightness sent forth his light,—and He brought the sons of the stars, to make manifest the 
sons of darkness.—For lo! among you is the star, but on your eyes the veil. 


R., To Thee be glory, newborn Sun! 


13. Prophets declared concerning His Birth, but they made not plain the time thereof.—He sent the Magi, 
and they came and showed of its time.—Yet the Magi who made known the time, made not plain who the 
Child should be.—A star of splendid light, in its course showed who the Child was,—how splendid was His 
lineage. 


R., Blessed be He Who by them all was pointed out! 


14. They scorned the trumpet of Isaiah, which sounded forth His pure Conception,—they silenced the lute 
of the Psalms, which sang of His Priesthood;—the harp of the Spirit they hushed, which sang again of His 
Kingdom;—under deep silence they closed up, the great Birth that joined the cry—of them above with 
them below. 


R., Blessed be He Who appeared in the midst of silence! 


15. His voice was the secret key that opened the mouths of the Magi.—Whereas preachers were silent in 
Judah, they made their voice sound through creation;—and the Gospel which those had scorned, these 
who came from far took and departed.—The scorners began to hear their own orders from strangers, who 
cried out the name of the Son of David. 


R., Blessed be He Who by our voice has put them to silence! 


16. Whereas the People scorned offerings, and brought them not to Him the Son of the King,—He sent His 
herald to the nations, and caused them to come with their offerings:—yet not all of them caused He to 
come, for it could not suffice for them,—the narrow bosom of Bethlehem; but the bosom of Holy Church,— 
enlarged itself and contained her children. 


R., Blessed be He Who has made the barren fruitful! 


17. The slayers of Bethlehem mowed down the tender flowers that among them—should perish the tender 
seedling, wherein was hidden the Bread of life.—But the ear of corn that has life had escaped, that it 
should come to the sheaves in harvest:—the grape that escaped when young, gave itself to the treading,— 
that its wine might give life to souls. 


R., Glory to Thee, Treasury of life! 


18. The murderers went into a paradise, full of tender fruits:—they shook off the flowers from the bough, 
blossoms and buds they destroyed,—unblemished oblations he offered, the persecutor unwittingly.—To 
him woe, but to them blessing! Bethlehem was first to give, virgin fruits to the Holy One. 


R., Blessed is He Who receives the first fruits! 


19. The Scribes were silenced in envy, the Pharisees in jealousy.—Men of stone cried out and gave praise, 
who had a heart of stone.—They applauded in presence of the Stone, the rejected that has become the 
Head.—Stones were made flesh by that Stone, and obtained mouths to speak; stones cried out through 
that Stone. 


R., Blessed be Thy Birth that has caused stones to cry out! 


20. The Star that is written in Scripture, the nations beheld from afar—that the People might be shamed 
which is near; O People instructed and puffed up! which by the nations hast been in turn instructed, how 
and where they saw,—that vision whereof Balaam spake; a stranger he who spread abroad concerning it, 
—strangers they who saw it. 


R., Blessed is He Who has provoked to jealousy them of His own house! 


21. Let my supplication draw nigh to Thy Door, yea my poverty to Thy Treasury!—Give to me my Lord 
without measure, as God unto man!—And though Thou increase gifts as Son of the Blessed, and though 
Thou add to them as Son of the King;—though I be thankless as are all creatures of dust, as Adam so is 
the son of Adam,—and as the Blessed so too is the Son of the Blessed. 


R., Praise be to Thee Who art like unto Thy Father! 


HYMN XVIII 
Resp.—Praise be to Him Who sent Him! (bis) 


1. Blessed art thou, O Church, for lo! in thee is the sound,—of the great feast the festival of the King!— 
Sion is deserted, her gates are sore athirst,—and forsaken of festivals.—Blessed thy gates that are open 
yet not filled,—and thy halls that are enlarged yet suffice not!—In the midst of thee lo! is the sound, of the 
nations that cry out, and have put to silence the People. 


2. Blessed art thou, O Church, that in thy festivals,—the Watchers rejoice amid thy festivity!—for one 
night the Watchers gave praise,—on the earth which withheld and refused praise.—Blessed thy voices that 
have been sown and reaped,—and in Heaven stored up in garners!—Thy mouth is a censer, and thy voices 
as perfumes, breathing vapour in thy festivals. 


3. Blessed art thou, O Church, that all oblations,—are brought unto thee in this feast.—The Magi once 
among traitors, offered them to the Truth.—Blessed thy abode that He bowed Himself and dwelt therein, 
Son of the King Who is worshipped with gifts!—Gold from the West, and spices from the East,—are offered 
in Thy Festivals. 


4. Blessed art thou, O Church, that there is not with thee,—a tyrant King slayer of babes! for he killed in 
Bethlehem the little ones at random,—that he might put to death the Child that gives life to all.—Blessed 
thy children that are envied and worshipped,—by Kings, for those are promised for Thy worship,—the 
crowns of the East:—he who trod down thy dear ones, shall be trodden down by thy beloved. 


5. Blessed art thou, O Church, for lo! over thee,—Isaiah too exults in his prophecy,—”Lo a Virgin shall 
conceive and bear,—a Son” Whose name is great mystery!—O interpretation revealed in the Church!—two 
names that were joined and became one;—”Emmanuel,”—God be with thee ever, Who joined thee with His 
members! 


6. Blessed art thou, O Church, in Micah who cried out,—”A Shepherd shall come forth from Ephrata”:—for 
He came to Bethlehem to take—from thence the rod of Jesse and to rule the nations.—Blessed thy lambs 
that are sealed with His seal,—and thy sheep that are kept by His sword!—Thou art, O Church,—the 
abiding Bethlehem,—for in thee is the Bread of Life! 


7. Blessed art thou, O Church, for lo! in thee rejoices,—Daniel also the man beloved,—who foretold that 
the glorious Messiah shall be killed,—and the city of holiness be laid desolate at His killing!—Woe to the 
People that was rejected and is not converted—Blessed the nations that were called and turned not away! 
—The bidden guests refused,—and others in their stead enjoyed their banquet. 


8. Blessed art thou, O Church, for on thy, lute, lo! King David sings psalms in thee! In the Spirit he sings of 
Him “Thou art My Son and I—this day have begotten Thee” in the glories of holiness.—Blessed thy ears 
that have been purged to hear!—On His day watch thou as His Body and call on Him;—be taught by Sion, 
—which saddened His Feast; make Him glad Who has gladdened thee. 


9. Blessed art thou, O Church, that all festivals—have taken flight from Sion and sheltered with thee!—In 
the midst of thee the wearied Prophets have found rest,—from the labour and the reproachthey bore in 
Judah.—Blessed the books unrolled in thy temples,—and the festivals celebrated in thy shrines!—Sion is 
forsaken,—and lo! today the nations shout in thy festivals. 


10. Blessed art thou, O Church, in ten blessings,—which our Lord has given as a mystery complete:—for 
on ten all the numbers hang, therefore art thou perfect by ten blessings.—Blessed thy crowns that are 
twined—with all blessings mixed in every crown!—O blessed one,—with every blessing crowned, on me 
too send thy blessing! 


11. Blessed art thou, Ephrata, mother of Kings, that from thee sprang the Lord of diadems!—Micah gave 
thee tidings that He is from everlasting, and the span of His times is not comprehended.—Blessed thine 
eyes which first of all discerned Him!—thee He deemed worthy to see Him when He appeared,—Chief of 
benediction,—and Beginning of gladness, thou didst receive first of all. 


12. Blessed art thou, Bethlehem, that the towns envy thee,—and the fortified cities!—As they envy thee, so 
the women envy Mary,—and the virgins daughters of princes.—Blessed the maiden in whom He deigned to 
abide,—and the city wherein He deigned to sojourn;—a poor maiden,—and a small city, He chose Him to 
humble Himself. 


13. Blessed art thou, Bethlehem, that in thee was the beginning,—for Him the Son Who from everlasting 
is in the Father!—It is hard to comprehend, that before Time He is,—Who in thee made Himself subject to 
Time.—Blessed thine ears, for in thee first was heard the cry—of the Lamb of God who exulted in thee!— 
Narrow though thy manger—He spread Himself on all sides, and was worshipped of every creature. 


14. Blessed art thou too, Mary, that thy name—is great and exalted because of thy child!—Thou canst tell 
then how and how long—and where He dwelt in thee, the great One in small room.—Blessed thy mouth 
that praised and enquired not,—and thy tongue that glorified and questioned not!—For His Mother was 
uncertain concerning Him,—even while she carried Him in the womb; who then shall suffice to 
comprehend Him? 


15. O Woman, thou whom no man knew,—how can we behold the Son thou hast borne?—For no eyes 
suffice to stand—before the transfigurations of the glory, that is on Him.—For tongues of fire abide in Him 
—Who sent tongues by His Ascension.—Be every tongue warned,—that our questioning is as stubble, and 
as fire our scrutiny. 


16. Blessed is he the priest who in the sanctuary,—offers to the Father the Son of the Father,—the fruit 
that is plucked from our tree, though it be wholly of the Divine Majesty!—Blessed the hands that are 
hallowed and offer Him!—and the lips that are spent in kissing Him!—The Spirit in the Temple—longed for 
His embrace; and at His Crucifixion rent the veil and went forth. 


17. The Archangel gave thee greeting,—as the earnest of holiness—Earth became to him new Heavens,— 
when the Watcher came down and sang glory on it.—The sons of the Highest encompassed thy habitation 
—because of the Son of the King that dwelt in thee.—Thy abode below,—to the Heaven above was made 
like by the host of Watchers. 


HYMN XIX 


(Resp.—Blessed be thy Birth that gladdens all creatures!) 


1. The first year wherein, our Saviour was born,—is source of blessing, and ground of life;—for by it are 
borne,—manifold triumphs, the sum of all help:—as the first day of “the beginning,”—the great pillar of all 
creatures,—bears the building of Creation;—so the year of the Firstborn bears help for man. 


2. In the second year, of our Saviour’s Birth,—the Magi exult, the Pharisees mourn:—treasures are 


opened,—kings are hastening, and infants are slain.—For in it are offered in Bethlehem,—oblations 
precious and terrible;—for while love made offering of gold,—hatred offered infants by the sword. 


3. The day of the All-Lightening, exults in His birth;—a pillar of radiance, which drives away, by its beams 
—the works of darkness. After the type of that day, wherein light was created,—and sundered the 
darkness that spread—over the fair beauty of Creation;—the radiance of our Saviour’s birth—came in to 
sunder the darkness that was on the heart. 


4. The first day the source and the beginning,—orders the roots, to make all things grow.—Our Saviour’s 
day—is praised far above it, a tree planted in the world.—For His Death is as the root in the earth; His 
Resurrection as the head in heaven; on all sides His words reach as boughs; likewise His Body as fruit for 
the eaters. 


5. Let the second day, sing praise to the Birth—of the second Son, and His voice which first—commanded 
the firmament and it was made,—divided the waters that were above, and gathered the seas that were 
under.—He Who divided waters from waters, divided Himself from the Watchers and came down to man.— 
For the waters which at His command were gathered.—He cleft the fountain of life and gave drink. 


6. Let the third day weave with divers hymns—the crown of psalms and with one voice present it—for His 
Birth who gave growth—of buds and flowers, on the third day.—But now He the All-giver of growth,—has 
come down and become the All-holy Flower; from the thirsting earth has sprang forth and gone up,—that 
he may decorate and crown the conquerors. 


7. Let the fourth day praise, first among the four,—His Birth Who created as the fourth day—the two 
lightgivers,—which fools worship, and are sightless and blind.—The Lord of Lightgivers has come down,— 
and from the womb has shone on us as the Sun.—His splendours have opened the eyes of the blind:—His 
rays have given light to the wandering. 


8. Let the fifth day laud Him Who created—on the fifth day creeping things and Dragons—of whose kind is 
the serpent.—He deceived with guile our mother, a maid void of counsel.—The deceiver who had mocked 
the maid,—by the Dove was exposed as false,—which from a virgin bosom sprang, and came forth—the 
Wise that trod down the crafty. 


9. Let the sixth day laud Him who created—on Vesper-day Adam, whom Satan envied; as a feigned friend 
—cheered him in offering poison in his food.—The medicine of life reached them both,—put on a body and 
came near to both.—The mortal tasted Him and lived through Him;—the devourer who ate Him was left 
void. 


10. Let the seventh day hallow the Holy One,—Who halloweth the Sabbath, and gave rest to all that live.— 
The Blessed One Who wearied not—has care for mankind, and has care for the beasts.—When Freedom 
fell under the yoke,—He came to the Birth and became bond to make it free:—He was smitten on the face 
by servants in the judgment hall;—He broke the yoke that was on the free, as Lord. 


11. Let the eighth day, which circumcised the Hebrews,—praise Him Who commanded his namesake 
Joshua—to circumcise with a flint—the people circumcised in body, while the heart was profane within.— 
Lo! as the eighth day, as a Babe,—to circumcision He came Who circumcises all.—Though the sign of 
Abraham is on His Flesh,—the blind daughter of Sion had defiled it. 


12. Let the tenth day sing, praises in its turn.—For God the first letter of Jesus (goodly name!), is ten in 
numbering.—He Who is as a lamb, turns back the numbers.—For when the number goes up to ten, it is 
turned back to begin again from one. O great mystery of that which is in Jesus, Whose might turns all 
creation back again! 


13. The All-Purifier Firstborn in the day of His purifying,—purified the purification of the firstborn and 
was offered in the Temple:—the Lord of offering needed offerings,—to make offering of birds.—In His 
Birth were fulfilled the types,—in His purification and circumcision the allegories.—He came and paid 
over debts in His coming down;—in His Resurrection He went up and sent down treasures. 


nations approach their idols; which practice, of course, were its observance becoming, the apostles, who 
teach concerning the garb of prayer, would have comprehended in their instructions, unless any think that 
is was in prayer that Paul had left his cloak with Carpus! God, forsooth, would not hear cloaked 
suppliants, who plainly heard the three saints in the Babylonian king’s furnace praying in their trousers 
and turbans. 


CHAPTER XVI 
OF SITTING AFTER PRAYER 


Again, for the custom which some have of sitting when prayer is ended, I perceive no reason, except that 
which children give. For what if that Hermas, whose writing is generally inscribed with the title The 
Shepherd, had, after finishing his prayer, not sat down on his bed, but done some other thing: should we 
maintain that also as a matter for observance? Of course not. Why, even as it is the sentence, “When I had 
prayed, and had sat down on my bed,” is simply put with a view to the order of the narration, not as a 
model of discipline. Else we shall have to pray nowhere except where there is a bed! Nay, whoever sits in 
a chair or on a bench, will act contrary to that writing. Further: inasmuch as the nations do the like, in 
sitting down after adoring their petty images; even on this account the practice deserves to be censured 
in us, because it is observed in the worship of idols. To this is further added the charge of irreverence,— 
intelligible even to the nations themselves, if they had any sense. If, on the one hand, it is irreverent to sit 
under the eye, and over against the eye, of him whom you most of all revere and venerate; how much 
more, on the other hand, is that deed most irreligious under the eye of the living God, while the angel of 
prayer is still standing by unless we are upbraiding God that prayer has wearied us! 


CHAPTER XVII 
OF ELEVATED HANDS 


But we more commend our prayers to God when we pray with modesty and humility, with not even our 
hands too loftily elevated, but elevated temperately and becomingly; and not even our countenance over- 
boldly uplifted. For that publican who prayed with humility and dejection not merely in his supplication, 
but in his countenance too, went his way “more justified” than the shameless Pharisee. The sounds of our 
voice, likewise, should be subdued; else, if we are to be heard for our noise, how large windpipes should 
we need! But God is the hearer not of the voice, but of the heart, just as He is its inspector. The demon of 
the Pythian oracle says: 


“And I do understand the mute, and plainly hear the speechless one.” 


Do the ears of God wait for sound? How, then, could Jonah’s prayer find way out unto heaven from the 
depth of the whale’s belly, through the entrails of so huge a beast; from the very abysses, through so huge 
a mass of sea? What superior advantage will they who pray too loudly gain, except that they annoy their 
neighbours? Nay, by making their petitions audible, what less error do they commit than if they were to 
pray in public? 


CHAPTER XVIII 
OF THE KISS OF PEACE 


Another custom has now become prevalent. Such as are fasting withhold the kiss of peace, which is the 
seal of prayer, after prayer made with brethren. But when is peace more to be concluded with brethren 
than when, at the time of some religious observance, our prayer ascends with more acceptability; that 
they may themselves participate in our observance, and thereby be mollified for transacting with their 
brother touching their own peace? What prayer is complete if divorced from the “holy kiss?” Whom does 
peace impede when rendering service to his Lord? What kind of sacrifice is that from which men depart 
without peace? Whatever our prayer be, it will not be better than the observance of the precept by which 
we are bidden to conceal our fasts; for now, by abstinence from the kiss, we are known to be fasting. But 
even if there be some reason for this practice, still, lest you offend against this precept, you may perhaps 
defer your “peace” at home, where it is not possible for your fast to be entirely kept secret. But wherever 
else you can conceal your observance, you ought to remember the precept: thus you may satisfy the 
requirements of Discipline abroad and of custom at home. So, too, on the day of the passover, when the 
religious observance of a fast is general, and as it were public, we justly forego the kiss, caring nothing to 
conceal anything which we do in common with all. 


CHAPTER XIX 
OF STATIONS 


Similarly, too, touching the days of Stations, most think that they must not be present at the sacrificial 
prayers, on the ground that the Station must be dissolved by reception of the Lord’s Body. Does, then, the 


Fifteen Hymns For the Feast of the Epiphany 
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HYMNS FOR THE FEAST OF THE EPIPHANY 


HYMN I 


Resp.—To Thee be praise from Thy flock in the day of Thy Epiphany! 


1. The heavens He has renewed, for that fools worshipped all the luminaries:—He has renewed the earth, 
for that in Adam it was wasted.—That which He fashioned has become new by His spittle:—and the All- 
Sufficing has restored bodies with souls. 


2. Gather yourselves again ye—sheep and without labour receive cleansing!—for one needs not as Elisha 
—to bathe seven times in the river, nor again to be wearied as the priests are wearied with sprinklings. 


3. Seven times Elisha purified himself in a mystery of the seven spirits;—and the hyssop and blood are a 
mighty symbol.—There is no room for division;—He is not divided from the Lord of all Who is Son of the 
Lord of all. 


4. Moses sweetened in Marah the waters that were bitter.—because the People complained and 
murmured:—Thus he gave a sign of baptism,—wherein the Lord of life makes sweet them that were bitter. 


5. The cloud overshadowed and kept off the burning heat from the camp;—it showed a symbol of the Holy 
Spirit, which overshadows you in baptism—tempering the flaming fire that it harm not your bodies. 


6. Through the sea the People then passed, and showed a symbol—of the baptism wherein ye were 
washed. The People passed through that and believed not:—the Gentiles were baptized in this and 
believed and received the Holy Ghost. 


7. The Word sent the Voice to proclaim before His Coming,—to prepare for Him the way by which He 
came,—and to betroth the Bride till He should come,—that she might be ready when He should come and 
take her from the water. 


8. The voice of prophecy stirred the son of the barren woman,—and he went forth wandering in the desert 
and crying,—”Lo! the Son of the Kingdom comes!—prepare ye the way that He may enter and abide in 
your dwellings!” 


9. John cried, “Who comes after me, He is before me:—I am the Voice but not the Word;—I am the torch 
but not the Light;—the Star that rises before the Sun of Righteousness.” 


10. In the wilderness this John had cried and had said,—”Repent ye sinners of your evils,—and offer the 
fruits of repentance;—for lo! He comes that winnows the wheat from the tares.” 


11. The Lightgiver has prevailed and marked a mystery, by the degrees he ascended:—Lo! there are 
twelve days since he ascended,—and to-day this is the thirteenth:—a perfect mystery of Him, the Son, and 
His twelve! 


12. Darkness was overcome to make it manifest that Satan was overcome;—and the Light prevailed that 
he should proclaim—that the Firstborn triumphs: darkness was overcome—with the Dark Spirit, and our 
Light prevailed with the Lightgiver. 


13. In the Height and the Depth the Son had two heralds.—The star of light proclaimed Him from above;— 
John likewise preached Him from beneath:—two heralds, the earthly and the heavenly. 


14. The star of light, contrary to nature, shone forth of a sudden;—less than the sun yet greater than the 
sun.—Less was it than he in manifest light;—and greater than he in secret might because of its mystery. 


15. The star of light shed its rays among them that were in darkness,—and guided them as though they 
were blind;—so that they came and met the great Light:—they gave offerings and received life and adored 
and departed. 


16. The herald from above showed His Nature to be from the Most High;—likewise he that was from 
beneath showed His Body to be from humankind, mighty marvel!—that His Godhead and His Manhood by 
them were proclaimed! 


17. Thus whoso reckons Him as of earth, the star of light—will convince him that He is of Heaven: and 
whoso reckons Him as of spirit,—this John will convince him that He is also bodily. 


18. John drew near with his parents and worshipped the Sun,—and brightness rested on His Face.—He 
was not moved as when in the womb.—Mighty marvel! that here he worships and there he leaped! 


19. The whole creation became for Him as one mouth and cried out concerning Him.—The Magi cry out in 
their gifts;—the barren cry out with their children;—the star of light, lo! it cries out in the air, “Behold the 
Son of the King!” 


20. The heavens are opened, the waters break forth, the dove is in glory!—The voice of the Father is 
stronger than thunder,—as it utters the word, “This is My Beloved”;—the Watchers brought the tidings, 
the children acclaimed Him in their Hosannas. 


HYMN II 
(Nearly identical with Hymn XIII. On the Nativity.) 
(Resp.—To Thee be praise Who in this feast makest all to exult!) 


1. In the time of the King whom they called by the name Semha—our Lord was manifested among the 
Hebrews.—Thus Semha and Denha reigned together,—the King on earth and the Son on high—blessed be 
His power! 


2. In the days of the King who wrote down men in the taxing,—our Saviour came down and wrote down 
men in the Book of Life; He wrote and was written;—on high He wrote us, on earth He was written; glory 
to His Name! 


3. His Birth was in the days of the King whose name was Semha.—Symbol and truth met one another;— 
King and King, Semha and Denha.—That kingdom bore His Cross; blessed be He Who took it up! 


4. Thirty years abode He on earth in poverty.—Voices of praise in all measures,—let us weave my brethren 
for our Lord’s years;—thirty crowns for thirty years; Blessed be His number! 


5. In the first year, mistress of treasure and filled with blessings,—let the Cherubin give thanks with us, 
they who bear—the Son in glory Who gave up His glorious state,—and toiled and found the sheep that was 
lost;—to Him be thanksgiving! 


6. In the second year let the Seraphin multiply thanksgiving with us;—they who cried “Holy” to the Son, 
and turned and saw Him—among unbelievers put to shame.—He endured scorn and taught us glory; to 
Him be glory given! 


7. In the third year let Michael and his hosts give thanks with us;—they who were wont to serve the Son 
on high,—and saw Him on earth doing service.—He washed men’s feet and cleansed men’s souls; blessed 
be His meekness! 


8. In the fourth year let all the heavens give thanks with us! Too narrow for the Son it shall burst to see— 
how He lay on the couch of despised Zaccheus.—He filled the couch and had filled the heavens;—to Him 
be thanksgiving! 


9. In the fifth year let the Sun that burns the earth with its heat—give thanks to our Sun that He 
straitened His largeness,—and tempered His force that the eye might endure to see Him;—the inward eye 
of a pure soul; blessed be His radiance! 


10. In the sixth year again let all the air give thanks with us,—in the vastness whereof all things exult.—It 
saw its great Lord that He became—a little babe in a lowly bosom; blessed be His honour! 


11. In the seventh year let the clouds and winds sound the trumpet with us,—they whose dew sprinkles 
the faces of the flowers,—yet saw they the Son that He subdued His brightness,—and endured scorn and 
shameful spitting;—blessed be His salvation! 


12. Yet again in the eighth year let Creation give glory,—from whose fountain the fruits draw nurture.— 
She adored when she saw the Son at the breast,—pure babe nurtured by pure milk; blessed be His good 
pleasure! 


13. In the ninth year let the earth give glory, which when her lap is watered then brings forth the root.— 
She saw Mary an unwatered soil—whose fruit that she yielded is a mighty sea; to Him be exultation! 


R., To Thee be glory, Son of the Lord of all, Who givest life to all! 


14. In the tenth year let Mount Sinai give glory, which melted—before its Lord! It saw against its Lord— 
stones taken up: but He took stones—to build the Church upon the Rock; blessed be His building! 


15. In the eleventh year let the great sea give thanks—to the hand of the Son Who measured it! And it 
wondered to see how He came down and was washed—in humble waters, He that cleanses Creation; 
blessed be His triumph! 


16. In the twelfth year let the holy Temple give thanks—which beheld the Child as He sat—among the 
elders: the doctors were silenced—as the Lamb of the feast bleated in the feast; blessed be His 
atonement! 


17. In the thirteenth year let diadems with us give thanks—to the King Who triumphed and was crowned— 
with a crown of thorns: He wove for man—a mighty diadem at His right hand; blessed be He That sent 
Him! 


18. In the fourteenth year let the Passover of Egypt give thanks—to the Passover that came and made 
passover for all,—and instead of Pharaoh overwhelmed Legion,—and instead of horsemen drowned 
demons; blessed be His retribution! 


19. In the fifteenth year let the lamb of the flock give thanks,—that our Lord slew it not as did Moses,— 
but redeemed by His Blood mankind.—He the Shepherd of all died for all; blessed be He That begat Him! 


20. In the sixteenth year let the seed-corn in mystery give thanks—to that Husbandman Who gave His 
Body for seed—in a barren soil that corrupts all things.—It proved fertile and yielded new bread; blessed 
be He that is pure! 


21. In the seventeenth year let the Vine give thanks to our Lord,—the Vineyard of truth, wherein souls 
were—as the scions. He gave peace to this vineyard, but laid waste that vineyard which bare wild grapes; 
blessed be the Uprooter! 


22. In the eighteenth year let our leaven give thanks—to the leaven of truth that penetrates and draws— 
all minds and makes them to become—one mind in one doctrine; blessed be His doctrine! 


23. In the nineteenth year let the Salt give thanks for Thy Body.—O blessed Babe it is the soul—that is the 
salt of the Body, and Faith—the salt of the soul whereby it is preserved; blessed be Thy preservation! 


R., Glory to Thy Epiphany, O God and Man! 


24. In the twentieth year let temporal wealth with us give thanks,—which men that are perfect have cast 
off and abandoned—because of the “Woe”; and have gone and loved—poverty because of its beatitude; 
blessed be He Who desired it! 


25. In the one-and-twentieth year let the waters give thanks that were sweetened—in a mystery of the 
Son. In the honey of Samson—the nations tasted bitterness therein that destroyed them:—they had life in 
the Cross that redeemed them; blessed be its pleasantness! 


26. In the two-and-twentieth year let arms and the sword give thanks,—for they could not slay our 
Adversary.—Thou art He Who slew him as Thou art He Who restored—the ear that Simon’s sword cut off; 
blessed be Thy healing! 


27. In the three-and-twentieth year let the ass likewise give thanks,—that gave the colt whereon He 
should ride;—He opens likewise the mouth of wild asses,—the offspring gave Him praise; blessed be the 
praise of Thee! 


28. In the four-and-twentieth year let wealth give thanks to the Son!—Treasures were amazed at the Lord 
of treasures,—how He grew up among the poor.—He made Himself poor that He might make all rich; 
blessed be His participation! 


29. In the five-and-twentieth year let Isaac give thanks to the Son—Who in the mount saved him from the 
knife,—and became in his stead the lamb to be slain.—The mortal escaped, and He died Who gives life to 
all; blessed be His offering! 


30. In the six-and-twentieth year let Moses with us give thanks,—who feared and fled from the slayers;— 
let him give thanks to the Son, for He it was Who on His feet—entered Sheol and spoiled it and came 
forth; blessed be His Resurrection! 


32. In the seven and twentieth year let all Judges give thanks,—who as being just have put to death 
illdoers;—let them give thanks to the Son Who instead of the evil—died as being good, though He was Son 
of the Just One; blessed be His mercies! 


33. In the eight-and-twentieth year let them give thanks to the Son,—all the mighty men who saved us not 
—from the captors. One is to be worshipped,—Who was slain and laid hold and saved us; blessed be His 
deliverance! 


34. In the nine-and-twentieth year let Job with us give thanks,—who bare sufferings in his own behalf:— 
but our Lord bare on our behalf—the spitting and the stripes, the thorns and the nails; blessed is His 
compassion! 


35. In the year that is the thirtieth let them give thanks with us;—the dead that have lived through His 
dying,—the living that were converted in His Crucifixion,—and the height and the depth that have been 
reconciled in Him! Blessed be He and His Father! 


HYMN III 


(Resp.—Christ with chrism, lo! He is sealing the newborn lambs in His flock!) 


1. Christ and chrism are conjoined; the secret with the visible is mingled: the chrism anoints visibly,— 
Christ seals secretly, the lambs newborn and spiritual, the prize of His twofold victory; for He engendered 
it of the chrism, and He gave it birth of the water. 


2. How exalted are your Orders! For she that was a sinner anointed, as a handmaid, the feet of her Lord. 
But for you, as though His minister, Christ by the hand of His servants, seals and anoints your bodies. It 
befits Him the Lord of the flock, that in His own person He seal His sheep. 


3. Since then she, that sinner, stood in need of forgiveness, the anointing was for her an offering, and by it 
her love reconciled her Lord. But you who are the flock, among the profane and unbelievers, the Truth by 
the chrism is your seal, to separate you from the strayed. 


4. From the peoples he separated the People, by the former seal of circumcision; but by the seal of 
anointing, the peoples He separates from the People. When the peoples were in error, the People He 
separated from the peoples; now when the People has erred from Him, He separates the peoples from 
thence. 


5. Of the dust of the pure soil, Naaman bore away and returned to his place; that he by this holy dust, 
might be separated and known from the unclean. The chrism of Christ separates, the sons of the mystery 
from strangers: and by it they that are within are separated, and known from them that are without. 


6. The oil which Elijah multiplied, might be tasted with the mouth; for the cruse was that of the widow, it 
was not that of the chrism. The oil of our Lord that is in the cruse, it is not food for the mouth: the sinner 
that was a wolf without, it makes him a lamb in the flock. 


7. The chrism of the meek and lowly One, changes the stubborn to be like its Lord. The Gentiles were 
wolves and feared, the severe rod of Moses. Lo! the chrism seals them and makes, a flock of sheep out of 
the wolves! And the wolves that had fled from the rod, lo! they have taken refuge in the Cross! 


8. The leaf of olive arrived, brought as a figure of the anointing; the sons of the Ark rejoiced to greet it, for 
it bore good tidings of deliverance. Thus also ye rejoiced to greet it, even this holy anointing. The bodies 
of sinners were glad in it, for it brought good tidings of deliverance. 


9. The oil again that Jacob poured, upon the stone when he sealed it, that it should be between him and 
God, and that he might offer there his tithes; lo! in it is a symbol of your bodies, how by chrism they are 
sealed as holy, and become temples for God, where He shall be served by your sacrifices. 


10. When Moses had sealed and anointed, the sons of Aaron the Levite, the fire consumed their bodies; 
the fire spared their vestments. But ye my brethren blessed are ye, for the fire of grace has come down, 
has consumed utterly your offences, and cleansed and hallowed your bodies! 


11. As for the anointing of Aaron my brethren, it was the vile blood of beasts, that it sprinkled in the horns 
of the altar. The anointing of truth is this; wherein the living and all-lifegiving Blood, is sprinkled inwardly 
in your bodies, is mingled in your understandings, is infused through your inmost chambers. 


12. The anointed priests used to offer, the slain bodies of beasts; Ye, O anointed and excelling, your 
offerings are your own bodies. The anointed Levites offered, the inward parts taken, from beasts: ye have 
excelled the Levites, for your hearts ye have Consecrated. 


13. The anointing of the People was—a foreshadowing of Christ; their rod a mystery of the Cross; their 
lamb a type of the Only begotten; their tabernacle a mystery of your Churches; their circumcision a sign 
of your sealing. Under the shadow of your goodly thing, sat the People of old. 


14. Thus the truth is likened, to a great shadowing tree: it cast its shade on the People; it struck its root 
among the peoples. The People abode under its shadows, whose shadows were its mysteries; but the 


Gentiles lodged on its bough, and plucked and ate of its fruits. 


15. As for the anointing of Saul to be king; the sweeter was its savour, so much fouler was the savour of 
his heart. The Spirit struck him and fled. Your anointing which ye have is greater; for your minds are 
censers, in your temples the Spirit exults, a chamber forever shall ye be unto Him. 


16. As for the anointing of David my brethren; the Spirit came down and made sweet savour, in the heart 
of the man wherein He delighted; the savour of his heart was as the savour of his action. The Spirit dwelt 
in him and made song in him. Your anointing which ye have is greater, for Father and Son and Holy Ghost, 
have moved and come down to dwell in you. 


17. When the leper of old was cleansed, the priest used to seal him with oil, and to lead him to the 
waterspring. The type has passed and the truth is come; lo! with chrism have ye been sealed, in baptism 
ye are perfected, in the flock ye are intermixed, from the Body ye are nourished. 


18. What leper when he has been cleansed, turns again and desires his leprosy? Ye have put off 
transgressions—forsake it! None puts on the leprosy he had put off. It has fallen and sunk—let it not be 
drawn out! It is wasted and worn—let it not be renewed! Let not corruption come out upon you, whom the 
chrism of Christ has anointed! 


19. The vessel moulded of clay, gains beauty from the water, receives strength from the fire; but if it slips 
it is ruined, it cannot be afresh renewed. Ye are vessels of grace; be ye ware of it, even of justice, for it 
grants not two renewals. 


20. How like are ye in comparison, with the Prophet whom the fish yielded up! The Devourer has given 
you back for he was constrained, by the Power Which constrained the fish. Jonah was for you as a mirror, 
since not again did the fish swallow him, let not again the Devourer swallow you: being yielded up be ye 
like Jonah! 


21. Goodly ointment on the head of our Lord did Mary pour; its savour was fragrant through all the house. 
Likewise the savour of your anointing, has been fragrant and perfumed the heavens, to the Watchers on 
high; doing pleasure to Satan its savour is overpowering; to God its odour is sweet. 


22. The crowds in the desert were like unto sheep that have no shepherd. The Merciful became their 
shepherd, and multiplied to them the pasture of bread. Yea, blessed are ye that are perfect, that are 
sealed as lambs of Christ, that of His Body and Blood are made worthy; the Pastor Himself is become 
pasture for you! 


23. Out of water He made the wine, He gave it for drink to the youths in the feast. For you who are 
keeping the fast, better is the unction than drink. In His wine the betrothed are wedded, by His oil the 
wedded are sanctified. By His wine is union; by His oil sanctification. 


24. The sheep of Christ leaped for joy, to receive the seal of life, that ensign of kings which has ever put 
sin to flight. The Wicked by Thy ensign is routed, iniquities by Thy sign are scattered. Come, ye sheep, 
receive your seal, which puts to flight them that devour you! 


25. Come, ye lambs, receive your seal, for it is truth that is your seal! This is the seal that separates, them 
of the household from strangers. The steel circumcised alike, the gainsayers and the sons of Hagar. If 
circumcision be the sign of the sheep, lo! by it the goats are signed. 


26. But ye, who are the new flock, have put off the doings of wolves, and as lambs are made like to the 
Lamb. One by changing has changed all; the Lamb to the wolves gave Himself to be slain; the wolves 
rushed and devoured Him and became lambs; for the Shepherd was changed into a Lamb; likewise the 
wolf forgot his nature. 


27. Look on me also in Thy mercy! be not branded on me the seal, of the goats the sons of the left hand! 
let not Thy sheep become a goat! For though to justify myself I sufficed not, yet to be a sinner I willed not. 
Turn thine eyes, O my Lord, from what I have done, and seek not only what I have willed. 


28. From them that write and them that preach, from them that hear and them that are sealed, let glory 
go up to Christ, and through Him to His Father be exaltation! He Who gives words to them that speak, 
and gives voice to them that preach, has given understanding to them that hear, and consecrates chrism 
for him that is sealed. 


HYMN IV 


(Resp.—Blessed be He that blots out in water misdeeds that are without measure!) 


1. Descend my sealed brethren, put ye on our Lord,—and be rejoined to His lineage, for He is son of a 
great lineage,—as He has said in His Word. 


2. From on high is His Nature, and from beneath His Vesture.—Each that puts off his vesture, commingled 
is that vesture, with His Vesture forever. 


3. Ye too in the water, receive from him the vesture,—that wastes not or is lost for it is the vesture that 
vests—them that are vested in it forever. 


4. But the blessed Priest, is daysman between two:—the covenant shall be made before Him, He is 
daysman of his Lord,—and surety on our part. 


5. The Godhead in the water, lo! has mingled His leaven;—for the creatures of dust, that leaven raises up, 
—and the Godhead joins them. 


6. For it is the leaven of the Lord, that can glide into the bondman,—and raise him to freedom; it has 
joined the bondman to the lineage,—of Him the Lord of all. 


7. For the bondman who has put on Him, Who makes all free in the waters,—though bondman he be on 
earth, is son of the free on high,—for freedom he has put on. 


8. The freeman who has put on, that Angel in the waters,—is as the fellow of servants, that he may be 
made like to the Lord,—Who became bondman unto bondmen. 


9. He Who enriches all came down, and put on poverty,—that He might divide to the poor, the stores that 
were hidden,—out of the treasure-house of the water. 


10. The lowly one again that has put on, the Giver of all greatness, in the water,—even though he be base 
in the sight of fools, yet is great in the sight of the Watchers,—for that he is clad in greatness. 


11. For like as He Who is great, Who became lowly in His love,—by the unbelievers was persecuted, and 
by the Watchers was worshipped,—was made lowly and makes the lowly great. 


12. Thus let him be lowly who is great, that in him the lowly may be great:—Let us be like to Him Who is 
greater than all, Who became less than all:—He was made lowly, and makes all men great. 


13. The meek man who has put on Him Who is great, in the water.—though humble be his countenance, 
very great is his discernment,—for He Who is exalted above all dwells in him. 


14. For who could be found to despise the bush of thorn,—the despised and humble, wherein the Majesty 
in fire,—made its dwelling within? 


15. Who again could be found, to despise Moses,—the meek and slow of speech,—when that excelling 
glory—dwelt upon his meekness? 


16. They that despised him despised his Lord; the wicked that despised him—the earth swallowed up in 
anger; the Levites who scorned Him,—the fire devoured in fury. 


17. Of Him Christ commanded, “Thou shalt not call him Raca,” who is baptized and has put Him on; for 
whoso despises the despised, despises with him the Mighty. 


18. In Eden and in the world, are parables of our Lord;—and what tongue can gather, the similitudes of 
His mysteries?—for He is figured all of Him in all things. 


19. In the Scriptures He is written of; on Nature He is impressed;—His crown is figured in kings, in 
prophets His truth, His atonement in priests. 


20. In the rod was He of Moses, and in the hyssops of Aaron,—and in the crown of David: to the prophets 
pertains His similitude, to the Apostles His Gospel. 


21. Revelations beheld Thee, proverbs looked for Thee,—mysteries expected Thee, similitudes saluted 
Thee, parables showed types of Thee. 


22. The Covenant of Moses looked forward to the Gospel:—all things of old time, flew on and alighted 
thereon, in the new Covenant. 


23. Lo! the prophets have poured out on Him, their glorious mysteries;—the priests and kings have 
poured out upon Him, their wonderful types:—they all have poured them out on all of Him. 


24. Christ overcame and surpassed, by His teachings the mysteries,—by His interpretations the parables; 
as the sea into its midst—receives all streams. 


25. For Christ is the sea, and He can receive—the fountains and brooks, the rivers and streams, that flow 
from the midst of the Scriptures. 


HYMN V 


(Resp.—Blessed be He that ordained baptism, for the atonement of the sons of Adam!) 


1. Descend, my brethren, put on from the waters of baptism the Holy Spirit;—be joined with the spirits 
that minister to the Godhead! 


2. For lo! He is the fire that secretly, seals also His flock,—by the Three spiritual Names, wherein the Evil 
One is put to flight. 


3. John when he cried and said “This is the Lamb of God,”—thereby showed concerning the Gentiles that 
they are Abraham’s children. 


4. This is he that testified of our Saviour, that with fire and the Spirit He should baptize.—Lo! the fire and 
the Spirit, my brethren, in the baptism of truth. 


5. For greater is Baptism than Jordan that little river;—for that in streams of water and oil, the misdeeds 
of all men are washed out. 


6. Elisha by seven times washing, cleansed Naaman’s leprosy:—in Baptism are cleansed the secret 
misdeeds in the soul. 


7. Moses baptized the People in the midst of the sea, yet availed not—to wash their heart within, that was 
full of the defilements of misdeeds. 


8. Lo! the priest in the likeness of Moses purges the defilements of the soul;—and with oil of anointing, lo! 
he seals new lambs for the Kingdom. 


9. Samuel anointed David to be king among the People:—but lo! the priest anoints you to be heirs in the 
Kingdom. 


10. For with the armour that David put on, after the anointing he fought—and laid low the giant who 
sought to subdue Israel. 


11. Lo! again in the chrism of Christ, and in the armour that is from the water—the haughtiness of the Evil 
One is humbled, who sought to subdue the Gentiles. 


12. By the water that flowed from the rock, the thirst of the People was quenched. Lo! in the fountain of 
Christ, the thirst of the peoples is quenched. 


13. The rod of Moses opened the rock, and the streams flowed forth; and they were refreshed by its 
draught, who had grown faint with thirst. 


14. Lo! from the side of Christ flowed the stream that bestowed life.—The Gentiles drank that were weary, 
and in it forgot their pains. 


15. With Thy dew besprinkle my vileness, and my crimes in Thy blood shall be atoned!—And I shall be, O 
my Lord, at Thy right hand, and with Thy Saints I shall be joined! 


HYMN VI 


(Resp.—Blessed be He Who was baptized that He might baptize you, that ye should be absolved from your 
offences.) 


1. The Spirit came down from on high,—and hallowed the waters by His brooding.—In the baptism of 
John,—He passed by the rest and abode on One:—but now He has descended and abode,—on all that are 
born of the water. 


2. Out of all that John baptized,—on One it was that the Spirit dwelt:—but now He has flown and come 
down,—that He may dwell on the many;—and as each after each comes up,—He loves him and abides on 
him. 


3. A marvel it is that surpasses all!—To the water He went down and was baptized.—The seas declared it 
blessed,—that river wherein Thou wast baptized:—even the waters that were in heaven envied,—because 
they were not worthy to be Thy bath. 


4. A marvel it is, O my Lord, now also,—that while the fountains are full of water—it is the water of 
baptism,—that alone is able to atone.—Mighty is the water in the seas,—yet is it too weak for atonement. 


5. Thy might, O my Lord, if it abides,—within the humble it exalts him;—like as royalty if it abide—within 
the desert gives it peace.—Water by Thy might has triumphed—over sin, for Life has encompassed it. 


6. The sheep exulted when they saw—the hand draw nigh to baptize them.—Receive, O ye sheep, your 
sealing; enter and be mingled in the flock!—for more than over all the flock,—over you rejoice the 
Watchers to-day. 


7. The Angels and the Watchers rejoice—over that which is born of the Spirit and of water:—they rejoice 
that by fire and by the Spirit,—the corporeal have become spiritual—The Seraphins who sing “Holy” 
rejoice,—that they who are made holy have been increased. 


8. For lo! the Angels rejoice—over one sinner if he repent:—how much more do they now rejoice—that in 
all churches and congregations,—lo! Baptism is bringing forth—the heavenly from the earthly! 


9. The baptized when they come up are sanctified;—the sealed when they go down are pardoned.—They 
who come up have put on glory;—they who go down have cast off sin.—Adam put off his glory in a 
moment;—ye have been clothed with glory in a moment. 


10. A house that is of dust when it has fallen,—by means of water can be renewed:—the body of Adam that 
was of dust,—which had fallen by water has been renewed.—Lo! the priests as builders—afresh renew 
your bodies. 


11. A great marvel is this of the wool,—that it can take every dye,—as the mind takes every discourse.—By 
the name of its dye it is called;—as ye who were—baptized when “Hearers,”—have gained the name of 
“Recipients.” 


12. The common waters he sanctified—even Elisha through the Name that is secret.—In them washed the 
leper openly,—and was cleansed by the Power that is secret:—the leprosy was done away in the water, as 
transgressions in Baptism. 


13. To-day, lo! your offences are blotted out,—and your names are written down.—The priest blots out in 
the water;—and Christ writes down in Heaven.—By the blotting out and the writing down—lo! doubled is 
your rejoicing. 


14. Lo! mercy has dawned to-day;—and from bound to bound it stretches:—the sun has sunk and mercy 
has dawned.—Justice has drawn in her wrath; Grace has spread forth her love,—lo! she pardons and 
quickens freely. 


15. The sheep that beforetime were in the fold—lo! they hasten forth to greet—the new lambs that have 
been added to it.—They are white and are clad in white;—within and without white are your bodies as 
your vestments. 


16. From every mouth “Blessed are ye,”—on every side “Blessed are ye.”—Sin from you is driven out,— 
and the Holy Spirit on you is dwelling.—The Evil One is become sad of countenance;—the Good God 
makes glad your countenance. 


17. The gift that ye have received freely,—cease not from watching over it:—this pearl if it shall be lost— 
cannot again be sought out,—for it is like to virginity—which if it be lost is not to be found. 


18. May ye from all defilement—be kept by the power of your white robes!—and he whose freedom has 
defiled itself—may it be able to wash itself clean by his weeping!—For me who am servant of the 
community—may the supplication of the community win pardon! 


19. To the author who has toiled in words,—be reconciliation in rest!—to the teacher who has toiled with 
voice,—be forgiveness through grace!—to the priest who has toiled in baptizing,—let there come the 
crown of righteousness! 


20. From every mouth with one consent,—of those beneath and those above,—Watchers, Cherubin, and 


Seraphin,—the baptized, the sealed, and the hearers,—let each of us cry aloud and say,—”Glory to the 
Lord of our feasts!” 


HYMN VII 
(Resp.—Blessed is He Who atoned your sins, that ye might receive His Body worthily!) 


1. The flock of Jacob came down—and stood round the well of water.—In the water they put on the 
similitude of the wood that was covered by it.—Mysteries these and types of the Cross,—wherein the 
parables are interpreted. 


2. There are shown in these rods similitudes,—and in the sheep, parables.—The Cross in the rods is 
figured, and in the sheep the souls of men.—His wood was a mystery of our Wood;—likewise his sheep a 
mystery of our flock. 


3. The sheep of Christ rejoice,—and stand round the laver of baptism;—in the water they put on the 


likeness—of the living and goodly Cross—whereon gaze all things created,—and all of it is stamped on 
them all. 


4. At the well Rebecca received—in her ears and hands the jewels.—The Spouse of Christ has put on— 
precious things that are from the water:—on her hand the living Body,—and in her ears the promises. 


5. Moses drew water and watered the sheep—of Jethro the priest of sin.—But our Shepherd has baptized 
His sheep—Who is the high priest of truth.—At the well the flocks were dumb,—but here the sheep have 
speech. 


6. The People passed through the water and were baptized:—the People came up on dry land and became 
as heathen.—The Commandment was savourless in their ears;—the manna corrupted in their vessels.— 
Eat ye the living Body,—the medicine of life that gives life to all! 


7. To the sons of Lot Moses said,—”Give us water for money,—let us only pass by through your border.”— 
They refused the way, and the temporal water.—Lo! the living water freely given,—and the path that leads 
to Eden! 


8. From the water Gideon chose for himself—the men who were victorious in the battle.—Ye have gone 
down to the victorious waters:—come ye up and triumph in the fight!—receive from the water atonement, 
—and from the fight the crowning! 


9. Ye baptized, receive your lamps,—like the lamps of the house of Gideon;—conquer the darkness by your 
lamps,—and the silence by your hosannas!—Gideon likewise in the battle—triumphed by the shout and the 
flame. 


10. David the King longed after—the water of the well, and they brought it him;—but he drank it not, for 
he saw that with blood of men it was bought.—In the midst of the water ye have revelled—that was bought 
with the blood of God. 


11. Out of Edom the prophet saw—God coming as one that presses the grapes.—He made ready the 
winepress of wrath,—He trod down the peoples and delivered the People.—He has turned and ordained 
Baptism;—the peoples live, the People is come to nought. 


12. In the river Jeremiah buried—the linen girdle that was marred;—and [the People] waxed old and 
decayed.—. . .—The peoples that were decayed and marred,—by the waters have been clad in newness. 


13. In Siloam, the blessed stream—the priests anointed Solomon.—His youth was had in honour;—his old 
age was despised.—Through the pure waters ye have been clad—in the purity of Heaven. 


14. The fleece that was dry from the dew,—Jerusalem was figured in it:—the bason that was filled with 
water,—Baptism was figured in it.—That was dry after the manner of its type;—this was full after the 
manner of its symbol. 


15. The wearied body in water—washes and is refreshed from its toil.—Lo! the laver in which are hidden— 
refreshing and life and delights.—In it wearied Adam had rest—who brought labour into the creation. 


16. The fountain of sweat in the body—is set to protect against fever:—the fountain of Baptism—is set to 
protect against the Flame.—This is the water that avails—for the quenching of Gehenna. 


17. He who journeys through the desert,—as armour takes to himself water—against all-conquering thirst. 
—Go ye down to the fountain of Christ,—receive life in your members,—as armour against death. 


18. Again, the diver brings up—out of the sea the pearl.—Be baptized and bring up from the water—purity 
that therein is hidden,—the pearl that is set as a jewel—in the crown of the Godhead. 


19. Sweet water in his vessel—the seaman lays up as a store;—in the midst of the sea he lays up and 
keeps it, the sweet in the midst of the bitter.—So amidst the floods of sin,—keep ye the water of Baptism. 


20. The woman of Samaria said to our Lord,—”Lo! verily the well is deep.”—Baptism though it be high,— 
in its mercy has stooped down with us:—for the atonement is from above—that has come down unto 
sinners. 


21. “He that drinks the water that I shall give him,—verily never again shall he thirst.”—For this holy 
Baptism,—for it be ye athirst, my beloved;—never again shall ye be athirst,—so that ye should come to 
another baptism. 


22. In the baptism of Siloam—the blind man washed, and his eyeballs—were opened and enlightened by 
the water;—he cast off the darkness that was on them.—The hidden darkness ye have cast off;—from the 
water ye have been clad in light. 


23. His hands Pilate washed—that he might not be of them that slew.—Ye have bathed your bodies,—your 


hands together with your mouths.—Go in and be of them that eat,—for this medicine of life gives life to all. 


24. “Come after Me and verily I will make you—fishers of men.”—For instead of a draught of that which 
perishes,—they fished for the draught that is forever—They who had taken fishes for death,—baptized 
and gave life to them that were to die. 


25. An hundred and fifty fishes were taken—by Simon’s net from the water;—but there were taken by his 
preaching,—out of the bosom of Baptism,—ten thousands and thousands of men,—a draught of the sons of 
the Kingdom. 


26. Lo! our priest as a fisher—over the scanty water is standing;—he has taken thence a great draught—of 
every shape and of every kind;—he has drawn up the draught to bring it near—to the King of kings, most 
high. 


27. Simon took the fishes and drew them up,—and they were brought near before our Lord:—Our priest 
has taken from out of the water—by the Hand which he received from Simon,—virgins and chaste men 
who are brought near—in the festival of the Lord of feasts. 


28. In Thy mercy I adjure Thee pardon me,—for in mercy Thou too hast sworn,—Rabboni, “In the death of 
him that dieth,—I have no pleasure, but in his life.”“—Thou hast sworn and I have adjured:—O Thou Who 
hast sworn, pardon him who has adjured! 


HYMN VIII 


(Resp.—Happy are ye whose bodies have been made to shine!) 


1. God in His mercy stooped and came down,—to mingle His compassion with the water,—and to blend the 
nature of His majesty—with the wretched bodies of men.—He made occasion by the water—to come down 
and to dwell in us:—like to the occasion of mercy—when He came down and dwelt in the womb:—O the 
mercies of God—Who seeks for Himself all occasions to dwell in us! 


2. To the cave in Horeb He stooped and came down,—and on Moses He caused His majesty to dwell;—He 
imparted His glorious splendour to mortals.—There was therein a figure of Baptism:—He Who came down 
and dwelt in it,—tempers within the water—the might of His majesty,—that He may dwell in the feeble.— 
On Moses dwelt the Breath,—and on you the Perfecting of Christ. 


3. That might then none could endure;—not Moses chief of deliverers,—nor Elijah chief of zealots;—and 
the Seraphin too vail their faces,—for it is the might that subdues all.—His mercy mingled gentleness—in 
the water and by the oil;—that mankind in its weakness—might be able to stand before Him—when 
covered by the water and the oil. 


4. The captive priests again in the well—hid and concealed the fire of the sanctuary,—a mystery of that 
glorified fire—which the Highpriest mingles in Baptism.—The priests took up of the mire,—and on the 
altar they sprinkled it;—for its fire, the fire of that well,—with the mire had been mingled;—a mystery of 
our bodies which in the water—with the fire of the Holy Spirit have been mingled. 


5. The famous Three in Babylon—in the furnace of fire were baptized, and came forth;—they went in and 
bathed in the flood of flame, they were buffeted by the blazing billows.—There was sprinkled on them 
there—the dew that fell from heaven;—it loosed from off them there—the bonds of the earthly king.—Lo! 
the famous Three went in and found a fourth in the furnace. 


6. That visible fire that triumphed outwardly,—pointed to the fire of the Holy Ghost,—which is mingled, lo! 
and hidden in the water.—In the flame Baptism is figured,—in that blaze of the furnace.—Come, enter, be 
baptized, my brethren,—for lo! it looses the bonds;—for in it there dwells and is hidden—the Daysman of 
God,—Who in the furnace was the fourth. 


7. Two words again our Lord spake—which in one voice agree in unison:—He said, “I am come to send 
fire,”—and again, “I have a baptism to be baptized with.”—By the fire of Baptism is quenched the fire,— 
that which the Evil One had kindled:—and the water of Baptism has overcome—those waters of contention 
—by which he had made trial—of Joseph who conquered and was crowned. 


8. Lo! the pure fire of our Redeemer—which he kindled in mankind of His mercy!—Through His fire He 
quenched that fire—which had been kindled in the defiled and sinful.—This is the fire wherein the thorns 
—are burnt up and the tares.—But happy are your bodies—that have been baptized in the fire—which has 
consumed your thickets,—and by it your seeds have sprung up to heaven! 


9. Jeremiah in the womb He sanctified and taught.—But if the lowly bosom of wedlock—was sanctified in 
conceiving and bringing him forth,—how much more shall Baptism sanctify—its conception and its 
bringing forth—of them that are pure and spiritual!—For there, within the womb—is the conception of all 
men;—but here, out of the water,—is the birth whereof the spiritual are worthy. 


Eucharist cancel a service devoted to God, or bind it more to God? Will not your Station be more solemn if 
you have withal stood at God’s altar? When the Lord’s Body has been received and reserved each point is 
secured, both the participation of the sacrifice and the discharge of duty. If the “Station” has received its 
name from the example of military life—for we withal are God’s military—of course no gladness or 
sadness chanting to the camp abolishes the “stations” of the soldiers: for gladness will carry out discipline 
more willingly, sadness more carefully. 


CHAPTER XX 
OF WOMEN’S DRESS 


So far, however, as regards the dress of women, the variety of observance compels us—men of no 
consideration whatever—to treat, presumptuously indeed, after the most holy apostle, except in so far as 
it will not be presumptuously if we treat the subject in accordance with the apostle. Touching modesty of 
dress and ornamentation, indeed, the prescription of Peter likewise is plain, checking as he does with the 
same mouth, because with the same Spirit, as Paul, the glory of garments, and the pride of gold, and the 
meretricious elaboration of the hair. 


CHAPTER XXI 


OF VIRGINS 


But that point which is promiscuously observed throughout the churches, whether virgins ought to be 
veiled or no, must be treated of. For they who allow to virgins immunity from head-covering, appear to 
rest on this; that the apostle has not defined “virgins” by name, but “women,” as “to be veiled;” nor the 
sex generally, so as to say “females,” but a class of the sex, by saying “women:” for if he had named the 
sex by saying “females,” he would have made his limit absolute for every woman; but while he names one 
class of the sex, he separates another class by being silent. For, they say, he might either have named 
“virgins” specially; or generally, by a compendious term, “females.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING ARGUMENTS 


They who make this concession ought to reflect on the nature of the word itself—what is the meaning of 
“woman” from the very first records of the sacred writings. Here they find it to be the name of the sex, 
not a class of the sex: if, that is, God gave to Eve, when she had not yet known a man, the surname 
“woman” and “female”—(“female,” whereby the sex generally; “woman,” hereby a class of the sex, is 
marked). So, since at that time the as yet unwedded Eve was called by the word “woman,” that word has 
been made common even to a virgin. Nor is it wonderful that the apostle—guided, of course, by the same 
Spirit by whom, as all the divine Scripture, so that book Genesis, was drawn up—has used the selfsame 
word in writing “women,” which, by the example of Eve unwedded, is applicable too to a “virgin.” In fact, 
all the other passages are in consonance herewith. For even by this very fact, that he has not named 
“virgins” (as he does in another place where he is teaching touching marrying), he sufficiently predicates 
that his remark is made touching every woman, and touching the whole sex; and that there is no 
distinction made between a “virgin” and any other, while he does not name her at all. For he who 
elsewhere—namely, where the difference requires—remembers to make the distinction, (moreover, he 
makes it by designating each species by their appropriate names,) wishes, where he makes no distinction 
(while he does not name each), no difference to be understood. What of the fact that in the Greek speech, 
in which the apostle wrote his letters, it is usual to say, “women” rather than “females;” that is, gunaikas 
(gunaikas) rather than theleias (theleias)? Therefore if that word, which by interpretation represents what 
“female” (femina) represents, is frequently used instead of the name of the sex, he has named the sex in 
saying gunaika; but in the sex even the virgin is embraced. But, withal, the declaration is plain: “Every 
woman,” saith he, “praying and prophesying with head uncovered, dishonoureth her own head.” What is 
“every woman,” but woman of every age, of every rank, of every condition? By saying “every” he excepts 
nought of womanhood, just as he excepts nought of manhood either from not being covered; for just so he 
says, “Every man.” As, then, in the masculine sex, under the name of “man” even the “youth” is forbidden 
to be veiled; so, too, in the feminine, under the name of “woman,” even the “virgin” is bidden to be veiled. 
Equally in each sex let the younger age follow the discipline of the elder; or else let the male “virgins,” 
too, be veiled, if the female virgins withal are not veiled, because they are not mentioned by name. Let 
“man” and “youth” be different, if “woman” and “virgin” are different. For indeed it is “on account of the 
angels” that he saith women must be veiled, because on account of “the daughters of men” angels 
revolted from God. Who then, would contend that “women” alone—that is, such as were already wedded 
and had lost their virginity—were the objects of angelic concupiscence, unless “virgins” are incapable of 
excelling in beauty and finding lovers? Nay, let us see whether it were not virgins alone whom they lusted 
after; since Scriptures saith “the daughters of men;” inasmuch as it might have named “wives of men,” or 
“females,” indifferently. Likewise, in that it saith, “And they took them to themselves for wives,” it does so 
on this ground, that, of course, such are “received for wives” as are devoid of that title. But it would have 
expressed itself differently concerning such as were not thus devoid. And so (they who are named) are 


10. For Jeremiah though sanctified in the womb,—they took up nails and cast him into the pit.—Holy was 
the prophet in his befoulment,—for clean was his heart though he was in the mire.—Be ye afraid, my 
brethren—for lo! to-day is washed away—your secret befoulment,—and the abomination of your sins.— 
Turn not again to uncleanness,—for there is but one cleansing of your bodies! 


11. The presumptuous who is baptized and again sins,—is as the serpent that casts its slough and again 
puts it on, that is renewed and made young, and turns again—putting on anew its skin of old;—for the 
serpent does not—cast off its nature.—Cast ye off the tempter—the corrupter of souls,—even the old man; 
—let it not make old—the newness ye have put on! 


12. Elisha cast the wood into the water, and made the heavy float and the light sink:—their natures were 
exchanged in the water.—There a new thing came to pass not according to nature.—How much easier 
then, O Lord,—is this for Thy grace; that in the water should sink—transgression which is heavy,—but that 
the soul which is light—should be drawn forth and raised up on high! 


13. Joshua, son of Nun, on Jericho—laid a curse on its walls and a doom on its fountains.—They whom 
Joshua cursed to their destruction,—again in the mystery of Jesus have been blessed.—There was cast into 
them salt,—and they were healed and sweetened:—a mystery of this salt,—the sweet salt that came from 
Mary,—that was mingled in the water,—whereby was healed the noisomeness of our plagues. 


14. Lo! quiet waters are before you,—holy and tranquil and pleasant;—for they are not the waters of 
contention—that cast Joseph into the dungeon;—nor yet are they the waters,—those waters of strife,— 
beside which the people strove,—and gainsaid in the wilderness.—There are waters whereby—there is 
reconciliation made with Heaven. 


15. Hagar saw the spring of water—and from it she gave drink to her forward son, him who became as a 
wild ass in the wilderness.—Instead of that fountain of water is Baptism.—In it are baptized the sons of 
Hagar,—and are become gentle and peaceful. Who has seen rams like these,—that are yoked, lo! and 
labour—along with tame bullocks,—and the seed of their tillage is reaped an hundredfold! 


16. In the beginning the Spirit that brooded—moved on the waters; they conceived and gave birth—to 
serpents and fishes and birds.—The Holy Spirit has brooded in Baptism,—and in mystery has given birth 
to eagles,—Virgins and Prelates;—and in mystery has given birth to fishes,—celibates and intercessors; 
and in mystery of serpents,—lo! the subtle have become simple as doves! 


17. Lo! the sword of our Lord in the waters!—that which divides sons and fathers:—for it is the living 
sword that makes—division, lo! of the living from the dying.—Lo! they are baptized and they become— 
Virgins and saints,—who have gone down, been baptized, and put on—the One Only begotten.—Lo! many 
have come boldly to Him! 


18. For whoso have been baptized and put on Him—the Only begotten the Lord of the many,—has filled 
thereby the place of many,—for to him Christ has become a great treasure:—for He became in the 
wilderness—a table of good meats,—and He became at the marriage feast—a fountain of choice wines.— 
He has become such to all in all things,—by helps and healings and promises. 


19. Elisha was the equal of the Watchers—in his doings, glorious and holy.—The camp of the Watchers was 
round about him;—thus let Baptism be unto you,—a camp of guardians,—for by means of it there dwells in 
the heart—the hope of them that are below—and the Lord of them that are above.—Sanctify for Him your 
bodies,—for where He abides, corruption comes not near. 


20. They are no more, the waters of that sea—which by its billows preserved the People,—and by its 
billows laid low the peoples.—Of contrary effect are the waters in Baptism.—In them, lo! the people have 
life;—in them, lo! the People perishes:—for all that are not baptized,—in the waters that give life to all,— 
they are dead invisibly. 


21. They are no more, the waters of that sea—which were tempestuous, and boiled against Jonah,—and 
plunged into the depths the Son of Amittai.—Though he fled he was bound in the prison-house;—God cast 
him in and bound him—in dungeon within dungeon;—for he bound him in the sea.—and He bound him in 
the fish.—For him Grace stood surety,—and she opened the prison and brought forth the preacher. 


22. The Prophets have called the Most High a fire,—”a devouring fire,” and “who can dwell with it?”—The 
People were not able to dwell in it;—its might crushed the peoples and they were confounded.—In it, with 
the unction ye have been anointed;—ye have put Him on in the water;—in the bread ye have eaten Him;— 
in the wine ye have drunk Him;—in the voice ye have heard Him;—and in the eye of the mind ye have seen 
Him! 


HYMN Ix 


(Resp., Blessed is He Who came down, and sanctified water for the remission of the sins of the children of 
Adam!) 


1. O John, who sawest the Spirit,—that abode on the head of the Son,—to show how the Head of the 
Highest—went down and was baptized—and came up to be Head on earth!—Children of the Spirit ye have 
thus become,—and Christ has become for you the Head:—ye also have become His members. 


2. Consider and see how exalted ye are;—how instead of the river Jordan—ye have glorious Baptism, 
wherein is peace;—spreading her wings to shade your bodies.—In the wilderness John baptized:—in Her 
pure flood of Baptism,—purely are ye baptized therein. 


3. Infants think when they see its glory,—that by its pomp its might is enhanced.—But it is the same, and 
within itself—is not divided.—But the might which never waxes less or greater—in us is little or again 
great;—and he in whom is great understanding,—great in him is Baptism. 


4. Aman’s knowledge, if it be exalted,—exalted also is his degree above his brethren;—and he whose faith 
is great,—so also is his promise;—and as is his wisdom, so also his crowning.—As is the light, which 
though it be all goodly—and equal all of it with itself,—yet goodlier is one eye than another. 


5. Jesus mingled His might in the water:—put ye Him on my brethren as discerning men!—For there are 
that in the water merely—perceive that they are washed. With our body be our soul washed!—The 
manifest water let the body perceive,—and the soul the secret might;—that both to the manifest and to the 
secret ye may be made like! 


6. How beautiful is Baptism—in the eye of the heart; come, let us gaze on it!—Like as by a seal ye have 
been moulded;—receive ye its image,—that nought may be lacking to us of our image!—For the sheep that 
are white of heart—gaze on the glory that is in the water:—in your souls reflect ye it! 


7. Water is by nature as a mirror,—for one who in it examines himself.—Stir up thy soul, thou that 
discernest,—and be like unto it!—For it in its midst reflects thy image;—from it, on it, find an example;— 
gaze in it on Baptism,—and put on the beauty that is hidden therein! 


8. What profits it him that hears—a voice and knows not its significance?—Whoso hears a voice and is 
devoid—of the understanding thereof,—his ear is filled but his soul is empty.—Lo! since the gift is 
abundant,—with discernment receive ye it. 


9. Baptism that is with understanding—is the conjunction of two lights,—and rich are the fountains of its 
rayS.—...... —And the darkness that is on the mind departs,—and the soul beholds Him in beauty,—the 
hidden Christ of glory,—and grieves when the glory fails. 


10. Baptism without understanding—is a treasure full yet empty;—since he that receives it is poor in it,— 
for he understands not—how great are its riches into which he enters and dwells.—For great is the gift 
within it,—though the mean man perceives not—that he is exalted even as it. 


11. Open wide your minds and see, my brethren,—the secret column in the air, whose base is fixed from 
the midst of the water—unto the door of the Highest Place, like the ladder that Jacob saw.—Lo! by it came 
down the light unto Baptism,—and by it the soul goes up to Heaven,—that in one love we may be mingled. 


12. Our Lord when he was baptized by John—sent forth twelve fountains;—and they issued forth and 
cleansed by their streams—the defilement of the peoples.—His worshippers are made white like His 
garments,—the garments in Tabor and the body in the water.—Instead of the garments the peoples are 
made white,—and have become for Him a clothing of glory. 


13. From your garments learn, my brethren,—how your members should be kept.—For if the garment, 
which ever so many times—may be made clean,—is duly kept for the sake of its comeliness,—the body 
which has but one baptism—manifold more exceeding is the care of its keeping,—for manifold are its 
dangers. 


14. Again the sun in a house that is strait,—is straitened therein though he be great:—but in a house that 
is goodly and large,—when he rises thereon—far and wide in it he spreads his rays;—and though the sun 
is one and the same in his nature,—in divers houses he undergoes changes:—Even so our Lord in divers 
men. 


HYMN X 
(Resp.—Glory to Him Who came and restored it!) 


1. Adam sinned and earned all sorrows;—likewise the world after His example, all guilt.—And instead of 
considering how it should be restored,—considered how its fall should be pleasant for it.—Glory to Him 
Who came and restored it! 


2. This cause summoned Him that is pure,—that He should come and be baptized, even He with the 
defiled,—Heaven for His glory was rent asunder.—That the purifier of all might be baptized with all,—He 
came down and sanctified the water for our baptism. 


3. For that cause for which He entered into the womb,—for the same cause He went down into the river.— 
For that cause for which He entered into the grave,—for the same cause He makes us enter into His 
chamber.—He perfected mankind for every cause. 


4. His Conception is the store of our blessings;—His Birth is the treasury of our joys;—His Baptism is the 
cause of our pardon;—His Death is the cause of our life-—Death He alone has overcome in His 
Resurrection. 


5. At His Birth a star of light shone in the air;—when He was baptized light flashed from the water;—at 
His Death the sun was darkened in the firmament;—at His Passion the luminaries set along with Him;—at 
His Epiphany the luminaries arose with Him. 


6. Revealed was His Glory because of His Majesty;—revealed was His Passion because of His Manhood;— 
revealed was His Love because of His Graciousness;—revealed was His Judgment because of His Justice. 
—He has poured forth His attributes, on them that were His. 


7. That whoso has looked on His Glory and despised Him,—may look again on His Glory and worship Him; 
—and whoso has scorned to taste of His Graciousness,—may fear lest he be made to feel His justice;—He 
has poured forth His helps on His worshippers. 


8. Lo! the East in the morning was made light!—lo! the South at noonday was made dark!—The West 
again in turn at eventide was made light.—The three quarters represent the one Birth;—His Death and 
His Life they declare. 


9. His Birth flowed on and was joined to His Baptism;—and His Baptism again flowed on even to His 
Death;—His Death led and reached to His Resurrection,—a fourfold bridge unto His Kingdom; and lo! His 
sheep pass over in His footsteps. 


10. And like as, save by the door of birth,—none can enter into creation;—so, save by the door of 
resurrection,—none can enter into the Kingdom,—and whoso has cut off his bridge, has brought to nought 
his hope. 


11. He put on His armour and conquered and was crowned;—He left His armour on earth and ascended,— 
that if any man desires the crown,—he may resort to the armour and win by it—the crown of victory which 
he yearns after. 


12. He fulfilled righteousness on earth, and ascended.—But if He, the All-cleanser, was baptized,—What 
man is there that shall not be baptized?—for grace has come to baptism—to wash away the foulness of our 
wound. 


13. The compulsion of God is an all-prevailing force;—[but that is not pleasing to Him which is of 
compulsion, ]—as that which is of discerning will.—Therefore in our fruits He calls us—who live not as 
under compulsion, by persuasion. 


14. Good is He, for lo! He labours in these two things;—He wills not to constrain our freedom—nor again 
does He suffer us to abuse it.—For had he constrained it, He had taken away its power;—and had He let it 
go, He had deprived it of help. 


15. He knows that if He constrains He deprives us;—He knows that if He casts off He destroys us;—He 
knows that if He teaches He wins us.—He has not constrained and He has not cast off, as the Evil One 
does:—He has taught, chastened, and won us, as being the good God. 


16. He knows that His treasuries abound:—the keys of His treasuries He has put into our hands.—He has 
made the Cross our treasurer—to open for us the gates of Paradise,—as Adam opened the gate of 
Gehenna. 


HYMN XI 


(Resp.—Let the bodies rejoice which the Evil One had made naked, that in the water they have put on 
their glory!) 


1. Give thanks, O daughter, that thy crownings have been doubled;—for lo! thy temples and thy sons 
rejoice.—The dedication of thy temples is in the ministration;—The dedication of thy sons is in the 
anointing.—Blessed art thou that at once...... Sas. bk va the tabernacle for them that dwell in thee,—and 
the Spirit has abode upon thy sons! 


2. Our Lord opened up Baptism—in the midst of Jordan the blessed river.—The height and the depth 
rejoiced in Him;—He brings forth the first fruits of His peace from the water,—for they are first fruits, the 
fruits of Baptism.—The good God in His compassion will bring to pass—that His peace shall be first fruits 
on earth. 


3. Moses stretched out the temporal Tabernacle;—the priests bathed themselves in water,—and went in 
and ministered; and were stricken and punished,—because their heart within was not cleansed.—Blessed 
art thou that in the Passover of the great Passion,—the priests by the savour of their oblations,—lo! are 
cleansing souls in thee! 


4. Great was the mystery that the Prophet saw,—the torrent that was mighty.—Into its depths he gazed 
and beheld—thy beauty instead of himself; thee it was he saw, for thy faith passes not away,—thou whose 
flood unseen shall overwhelm—the subtleties of idolatry. 


5. Though John was great among them that are born of women,—yet he that is little is greater than he,—in 
this that his baptized were again baptized,—in the baptism that was of the Apostles.—Blessed art thou 
that thy priest is greater than he—in this alone that forever—abides his baptism. 


6. The baptism that was of Siloam—did not bring mercy to the man that was laid there—who for thirty and 
eight years awaited it,—for he was a respecter of the persons of the Levites.—Blessed art thou that thy 
healing is in thee for all men,—and thy priests are devoted and ready—for all that are in need of thy help. 


7. The Prophet healed the waters that were unwholesome,—and cured the disease of the land that was 
barren,—so that its death was done away and its region resounded, for its offspring increased and its 
bosom was filled.—Greater is Thy grace, Lord, than Elisha’s!—Multiply my lambs and my flocks—at the 
great stream of my fountain! 


8. Great is the marvel that is within thy abode;—the flocks together with the Shepherds,—those at the 
stream of the waters,—two unseen with one manifest who baptizes.—Blessed is he who is baptized in their 
fountains!—for three arms have upheld him,—and three Names have preserved him! 


HYMN XII 


(Resp.—Blessed is He Who went down and was baptized in Jordan, and turned back the People from 
error!) 


1. In Baptism Adam found again—that glory that was among the trees of Eden.—He went down, and 
received it out of the water;—he put it on, and went up and was adorned therein.—Blessed be He that has 
mercy on all! 


2. Man fell in the midst of Paradise,—and in baptism compassion restored him:—he lost his comeliness 
through Satan’s envy,—and found it again by God’s grace.—Blessed be He that has mercy on all! 


3. The wedded pair were adorned in Eden;—but the serpent stole their crowns:—yet mercy crushed down 
the accursed one,—and made the wedded pair goodly in their raiment.—Blessed be He that has mercy on 
all! 


4. They clothed themselves with leaves of necessity;—but the Merciful had pity on their beauty,—and 
instead of leaves of trees,—He clothed them with glory in the water.—Blessed be He that has mercy on all! 


5. Baptism is the well-spring of life,—which the Son of God opened by His Life;—and from His Side it has 
brought forth streams.—Come, all that thirst, come, rejoice!—Blessed be He that has mercy on all! 


6. The Father has sealed Baptism, to exalt it;—and the Son has espoused it to glorify it;—and the Spirit 
with threefold seal—has stamped it, and it has shone in holiness.—Blessed be He that has mercy on all! 


7. The Trinity that is unsearchable—has laid up treasures in baptism.—Descend, ye poor, to its fountain! — 
and be enriched from it, ye needy!—Blessed be He that has mercy on all! 


HYMN XIII 


Hymn of the Baptized 


(Resp.—Brethren, sing praises, to the Son of the Lord of all; Who has bound for you crowns, such as kings 
long for!) 


1. Your garments glisten, my brethren, as snow;—and fair is your shining in the likeness of Angels! 


2. In the likeness of Angels, ye have come up, beloved,—from Jordan’s river, in the armour of the Holy 
Ghost. 


3. The bridal chamber that fails not, my brethren, ye have received:—and the glory of Adam’s house to- 
day ye have put on. 


4. The judgment that came of the fruit, was Adam’s condemnation:—but for you victory, has arisen this 
day. 


5. Your vesture is shining, and goodly your crowns:—which the Firstborn has bound for you, by the 
priest’s hand this day. 


6. Woe in Paradise, did Adam receive:—but you have received, glory this day. 
7. The armour of victory, ye put on, my beloved:—in the hour when the priest, invoked the Holy Ghost. 
8. The Angels rejoice, men here below exult:—in your feast, my brethren, wherein is no foulness. 


9. The good things of Heaven, my brethren, ye have received:—beware of the Evil One, lest he despoil 
you. 


10. The day when He dawned, the Heavenly King:—opens for you His door, and bids you enter Eden. 
11. Crowns that fade not away, are set on your heads:—hymns of praise hourly, let your mouths sing. 


12. Adam by means of the fruit, God cast forth in sorrow:—but you He makes glad, in the bride-chamber 
of joy. 


13. Who would not rejoice, in your bridechamber, my brethren?—for the Father with His Son, and the 
Spirit rejoice in you. 


14. Unto you shall the Father, be a wall of strength:—and the Son a Redeemer, and the Spirit a guard. 
15. Martyrs by their blood, glorify their crowns:—but you our Redeemer, by His Blood glorifies. 


16. Watchers and Angels, joy over the repentant:—they shall joy over you my brethren, that unto them ye 
are made like. 


17. The fruit which Adam, tasted not in Paradise:—this day in your mouths, has been placed with joy. 
18. Our Redeemer figured, His Body by the tree:—whereof Adam tasted not, because he had sinned. 


19. The Evil One made war, and subdued Adam’s house:—through your baptism, my brethren, lo! he is 
subdued this day. 


20. Great is the victory, but to-day you have won:—if so be ye neglect not, you shall not perish, my 
brethren. 


21. Glory to them that are robed, glory to Adam’s house!—in the birth that is from the water, let them 
rejoice and be blessed! 


22. Praise to Him Who has robed, His Churches in glory!—glory to Him Who has magnified, the race of 
Adam’s house. 


HYMN XIV 


Hymn concerning our Lord and John 


(Resp.—Glory to Thee, my Lord, for Thee—with joy Heaven and earth worship!) 


1. My thought bore me to Jordan,—and I saw a marvel when there was revealed—the glorious Bridegroom 
who to the Bride—shall bring freedom and holiness. 


2. I saw John filled with wonder,—and the multitudes standing about him,—and the glorious Bridegroom 
bowed down—to the Son of the barren that he might baptize Him. 


3. At the Word and the Voice my thought marvelled:—for lo! John was the Voice;—our Lord was manifested 
as the Word, that what was hidden should become revealed. 


4. The Bride was espoused but knew not—who was the Bridegroom on whom she gazed:—the guests were 
assembled, the desert was filled,—and our Lord was hidden among them. 


5. Then the Bridegroom revealed Himself;—and to John at the voice He drew near:—and the Forerunner 
was moved and said of Him—”This is the Bridegroom Whom I proclaimed.” 


6. He came to baptism Who baptizes all,—and He showed Himself at Jordan.—John saw Him and drew 
back,—deprecating, and thus he spake:— 


7. “How, my Lord, willest Thou to be baptized,—Thou Who in Thy baptism atonest all?—Baptism looks 
unto Thee;—shed Thou on it holiness and perfection?” 


8. Our Lord said “I will it so;—draw near, baptize Me that My Will may be done.—Resist My Will thou 
canst not:—I shall be baptized of thee, for thus I will it.” 


9. “T entreat, my Lord, that I be not compelled,—for this is hard that Thou hast said to me,—I have need 
that thou shouldst baptize Me;’—for it is Thou that with Thy hyssop purifiest all.” 


10. “I have asked it, and it pleases Me that thus it should be;—and thou, John, why gainsayest thou?— 
Suffer righteousness to be fulfilled,—and come, baptize Me; why standest Thou?” 


11. “How can one openly grasp—in his hands the fire that burns?—O Thou that art fire have mercy on me, 
—and bid me not come near Thee, for it is hard for me!” 


12. “I have revealed to Thee My Will; what questionest thou?—Draw near, baptize Me, and thou shalt not 
be burned.—The bridechamber is ready; keep Me not back—from the wedding-feast that has been made 
ready.” 


13. “The Watchers fear and dare not—gaze on Thee lest they be blinded;—and I, how, O my Lord, shall I 
baptize Thee?—I am too weak to draw near; blame me not!” 


14. “Thou fearest; therefore gainsay not—against My Will in what I desire:—and Baptism has respect unto 
Me.—Accomplish the work to which thou hast been called!” 


15. “Lo! I proclaimed Thee at Jordan—in the ears of the people that believed not and if they shall see Thee 
baptized of me,—they will doubt that Thou art the Lord.” 


16. “Lo! I am to be baptized in their sight,—and the Father Who sent Me bears witness of Me—that I am 
His Son and in Me He is well pleased,—to reconcile Adam who was under His wrath.” 


17. “It becomes, me, O my Lord, to know my nature—that I am moulded out of the ground,—and Thou the 
moulder Who formest all things:—I, then, why should I baptize Thee in water?” 


18. “It becomes thee to know wherefore I am come,—and for what cause I have desired that thou shouldst 
baptize Me.—It is the middle of the way wherein I have walked;—withhold thou not Baptism.” 


19. “Small is the river whereto Thou art come,—that Thou shouldst lodge therein and it should cleanse 
Thee.—The heavens suffice not for Thy mightiness;—how much less shall Baptism contain Thee!” 


20. “The womb is smaller than Jordan;—yet was I willing to lodge in the Virgin:—and as I was born from 
woman,—so too am I to be baptized in Jordan.” 


21. “Lo! the hosts are standing!—the ranks of Watchers, lo! they worship!—And if I draw near, my Lord, to 


baptize Thee,—I tremble for myself with quaking.” 


22. “The hosts and multitudes call thee happy,—all of them, for that thou baptizest Me.—For this I have 
chosen thee from the womb:—fear thou not, for I have willed it. 


23. “I have prepared the way as I was sent:—I have betrothed the Bride as I was commanded.—May Thy 
Epiphany be spread over the world—now that Thou art come, and let me not baptize Thee!” 


24. “This is My preparation, for so have I willed;—I will go down and be baptized in Jordan,—and make 
bright the armour for them that are baptized,—that they may be white in Me and I not be conquered.” 


25. “Son of the Father, why should I baptize Thee?—for lo! Thou art in Thy Father and Thy Father in Thee. 
—Holiness unto the priests Thou givest;—water that is common wherefore askest Thou?” 


26. “The children of Adam look unto Me,—that I should work for them the new birth.—A way in the waters 
I will search out for them,—and if I be not baptized this cannot be.” 


27. “Pontiffs of Thee are consecrated,—priests by Thy hyssop are purified;—the anointed and the kings 
Thou makest.—Baptism, how shall it profit Thee?” 


28. “The Bride thou betrothedst to Me awaits Me,—that I should go down, be baptized, and sanctify her.— 
Friend of the Bridegroom withhold Me not—from the washing that awaits Me.” 


29. “I am not able, for I am weak,—Thy blaze in my hands to grasp.—Lo! Thy legions are as flame;—bid 
one of the Watchers baptize Thee!” 


30. “Not from the Watchers was My Body assumed,—that I should summon a Watcher to baptize Me.—The 
body of Adam, lo! I have put on,—and thou, son of Adam, art to baptize Me.” 


31. “The waters saw Thee, and greatly feared;—the waters saw Thee, and lo! they tremble!—The river 
foams in its terror;—and I that am weak, how shall I baptize Thee?” 


32. “The waters in My Baptism are sanctified,—and fire and the Spirit from Me shall they receive;—and if 
I be not baptized they are not made perfect—to be fruitful of children that shall not die.” 


33. “Fire, if to Thy fire it draw near,—shall be burnt up of it as stubble.—The mountains of Sinai endured 
Thee not,—and I that am weak, wherein shall I baptize Thee?” 


34. “I am the flaming fire;—yet for man’s sake I became a babe—in the virgin womb of the maiden.—And 
now I am to be baptized in Jordan.” 


35. “It is very meet that Thou shouldst baptize me,—for Thou hast holiness to purify all.—In Thee it is that 
the defiled are made holy; but Thou that art holy, why art Thou to be baptized?” 


36. “It is very right that thou shouldst baptize Me,—as I bid, and shouldst not gainsay.—Lo! I baptized 
thee within the womb;—baptize thou me in Jordan!” 


37. “Iam a bondman and I am weak.—Thou that freest all have mercy on me! Thy latchets to unloose I am 
not able;—Thy exalted head who will make me worthy to touch?” 


38. “Bondmen in My Baptism are set free;—handwritings in My washing are blotted out;—manumissions 
in the water are sealed ;—and if I be not baptized all these come to nought.” 


39. “A mantle of fire the air wears,—and waits for Thee, above Jordan;—and if Thou consentest to it and 
willest to be baptized,—Thou shalt baptize Thyself and fulfil all.” 


40. “This is meet, that thou shouldst baptize Me,—that none may err and say concerning Me,—Had He not 
been alien from the Father’s house,—why feared the Levite to baptize Him?’“ 


41. “The prayer, then, when Thou art baptized,—how shall I complete over Jordan?—When the Father and 
the Spirit are seen over Thee,—Whom shall I call on, as priest?” 


42. “The prayer in silence is to be completed:—come, thy hand alone lay thou on Me.—and the Father 
shall utter in the priest’s stead—that which is meet concerning His Son.” 


43. “They that are bidden, lo! all of them stand;—the Bridegroom’s guests, lo! they bear witness—that day 
by day I said among them,—I am the Voice and not the Word.’“ 


44. “Voice of him that cries in the wilderness,—fulfil thou the work for which thou camest,—that the 
desert whereunto thou wentest out may resound—with the mighty peace thou preachedst therein.” 


45. “The shout of the Watchers has come to my ears;—lo! I hear from the Father’s house—the hosts that 


va 


sound forth the cry,—In Thy Epiphany, O Bridegroom, the worlds have life. 


46. “The time hastes on, and the marriage guests—look to Me to see what is doing.—Come, baptize Me, 
that they may give praise—to the Voice of the Father when it is heard!” 


47. “T hearken, my Lord, according to Thy Word:—come to Baptism as Thy love constrains Thee!—The 
dust worships that whereunto he has attained,—that on Him Who fashioned him he should lay his hand.” 


48. The heavenly ranks were silent as they stood,—and the Bridegroom went down into Jordan;—the Holy 
One was baptized and straightway went up,—and His Light shone forth on the world. 


49. The doors of the highest were opened above,—and the voice of the Father was heard,—”This is my 
Beloved in Whom I am well pleased.”—All ye peoples, come and worship Him. 


50. They that saw were amazed as they stood, at the Spirit Who came down and bare witness to Him.— 
Praise to Thy Epiphany that gladdens all,—Thou in Whose revelation the worlds are lightened! 


HYMN XV 


1. In the Birth of the Son light dawned,—and darkness fled from the world,—and the earth was 
enlightened; then let it give glory—to the brightness of the Father Who has enlightened it! 


2. He dawned from the womb of the Virgin,—and the shadows passed away when He was seen,—and the 
darkness of error was strangled by Him,—and the ends of the earth were enlightened that they should 


give glory. 


3. Among the peoples there was great tumult,—and in the darkness the light dawned,—and the nations 
rejoiced to give glory—to Him in Whose Birth they all were enlightened. 


4. His light shone out over the east;—Persia was enlightened by the star:—His Epiphany gave good tidings 
to her and invited her,—”He is come for the sacrifice that brings joy to all.” 


5. The star of light hasted and came and dawned—through the darkness, and summoned them—that the 
peoples should come and exult—in the great Light that has come down to earth. 


6. One envoy from among the stars—the firmament sent to proclaim to them,—to the sons of Persia, that 
they might make ready—to meet the King and to worship Him. 


7. Great Assyria when she perceived it—called to the Magi and said to them,—”Take gifts and go, honour 
Him—the great King Who in Judea has dawned.” 


8. The princes of Persia, exulting,—carried gifts from their region;—and they brought to the Son of the 
Virgin—gold and myrrh and frankincense. 


9. They entered and found Him as a child—as He dwelt in the house of the lowly woman;—and they drew 
near and worshipped with gladness,—and brought near before Him their treasures. 


10. Mary said, “For whom are these?—and for what purpose? and what is the cause—that has called you 
to come from your country—to the Child with your treasures?” 


11. They said, “Thy Son is a King,—and He binds crowns and is King of all;—and great is His power over 
the world,—and to His Kingdom shall all be obedient.” 


12. “At what time did this come to pass,—that a lowly woman should bring forth a King? I who am in need 
and in want,—how then could a king come forth from me?” 


13. “In thee alone has this come to pass—that a mighty King from thee should appear;—thee in whom 
poverty shall be magnified,—and to thy Son shall crowns be made subject.” 


14. “Treasures of Kings I have not;—riches have never fallen to my lot.—My house is lowly and my 
dwelling needy;—why then proclaim ye that my Son is King?” 


15. “Great treasure is in thy Son,—and wealth that suffices to make all rich;—for the treasures of kings 
are impoverished,—but He fails not nor can be measured.” 


16. “Whether haply some other be for you—the King that is born, enquire ye concerning Him.—This is the 
son of a lowly woman,—of one who is not meet to look on a King.” 


17. “Can it be that light should ever miss—the way whereon it has been sent? It was not darkness that 
summoned and led us;—in light we walked, and thy Son is King.” 


18. “Lo! ye see a babe without speech,—and the house of His mother empty and needy,—and of that which 


pertains to a king nought is in it:—how then in it is a king to be seen?” 


19. “Lo! we see that without speech and at rest—is the King, and lowly as thou hast said:—but again we 
see that the stars—in the highest He bids haste to proclaim Him.” 


20. “It were meet, O men, that ye should enquire—who is the King, and then adore him;—lest haply your 
way has been mistaken,—and another is the King that is born.” 


21. “It were meet, O maiden, that thou shouldst receive it,—that we have learned that thy Son is King,— 
from the star of light that errs not,—and plain is the way, and he has led us.” 


22. “The Child is a little one, and lo! he has not—the diadem of a king and of a throne;—and what have ye 
seen that ye should pay honour to Him,—as to a king, with your treasures?” 


23. “A little one, because He willed it for quietness’ sake,—and meek now until He be revealed.—A time 
shall be for Him when all diadems—shall bow down and worship Him.” 


24. “Armies he has none;—nor has my Son legions and troops:—in the poverty of His mother He dwells;— 
why then King is He called by you?” 


25. “The armies of thy Son are above;—they ride on high, and they flame,—and one of them it was that 
came and summoned us,—and all our country was dismayed.” 


26. “The Child is a babe, and how is it possible—He should be King, unknown to the world?—And they 
that are mighty and of renown,—how can a babe be their ruler?” 


27. “Thy babe is aged, O Virgin,—and Ancient of Days and exalted above all and Adam beside Him is very 
babe,—and in Him all created things are made new.” 


28. “It is very seemly that ye should expound—all the mystery and explain it;—who it is that reveals to you 
the mystery of my Son,—that He is a King in your region.” 


29. “It is likewise seemly for thee to accept this,—that unless the truth had led us we had not wandered 
hither from the ends of the earth,—nor come for the sake of thy Son.” 


30. “All the mystery as it was wrought—among you there in your country,—reveal ye to me now as friends. 
—Who was He that called you to come to me?” 


31. “A mighty Star appeared to us—that was glorious exceedingly above the stars,—and our land by its 
fire was kindled;—that this King had appeared it bore tidings to us.” 


32. “Do not, I beseech you, speak of—these things in our land lest they rage,—and the kings of the earth 
join together—against the Child in their envy.” 


33. “Be not thou dismayed, O Virgin!—Thy Son shall bring to nought all diadems, and set them 
underneath his heel;—and they shall not subdue Him Whom they envy.” 


34. “Because of Herod I am afraid,—that unclean wolf, lest he assail me,—and draw his sword and with it 
cut off—the sweet cluster before it be ripe.” 


35. “Because of Herod fear thou not;—for in the hands of thy Son is his throne placed:—and as soon as He 
shall reign it shall be laid low,—and his diadem shall fall on the earth beneath.” 


36. “A torrent of blood is Jerusalem,—wherein the excellent ones are slain;—and if she perceives Him she 
will assail Him.—In mystery speak ye, and noise it not abroad.” 


37. “All torrents, and likewise swords,—by the hands of thy Son shall be appeased;—and the sword of 
Jerusalem shall be blunted,—and shall not desire at all to kill.” 


38. “The scribes of the priests of Jerusalem—pour forth blood and heed not.—They will arouse murderous 
strife—against me and against the Child; O Magi, be silent!” 


39. “The scribes and the priests will be unable—to hurt thy son in their envy;—for by Him their priesthood 
shall be dissolved,—and their festivals brought to nought.” 


40. “A Watcher revealed to me, when I received—conception of the Babe, that my Son is a King;—that His 
diadem is from on high and is not dissolved,—he declared to me even as ye do.” 


41. “The Watcher, therefore, of whom thou hast spoken—is he who came as a star,—and was shown to us 
and brought us good tidings—that He is great and glorious above the stars.” 


42. “That Angel declared to me—in his good tidings, when he appeared to me,—that to His Kingdom no 


end shall be—and the mystery is kept and shall not be revealed.” 


43. “The Star also declared again to us—that thy Son is He that shall keep the diadem.—His aspect was 
something changed,—and he was the Angel and made it not known to us.” 


44. “Before me when the Watcher showed himself,—he called Him his Lord before He was conceived;— 
and as the Son of the Highest announced Him to me:—but where His Father is he made not known to me.” 


45. “Before us he proclaimed in the form of a star—that the Lord of the Highest is He Who is born;—and 
over the stars of light thy Son is ruler.—and unless He commands they rise not.” 


46. “In your presence, lo! there are revealed—other mysteries, that ye may learn the truth;—how in 
virginity I bare my Son,—and He is Son of God; go ye, proclaim Him!” 


47. “In our presence the Star taught us—that His Birth is exalted above the world and above all beings is 
thy Son,—and is Son of God according to thy saying.” 


48. “The world on high and the world below bear witness to Him,—all the Watchers and the stars,—that 
He is Son of God and Lord.—Bear ye His fame to your lands!” 


49. “All the world on high, in one star,—has stirred up Persia and she has learnt the truth,—that thy Son is 
Son of God,—and to Him shall all peoples be subject.” 


50. “Peace bear ye to your lands:—peace be multiplied in your borders!—As apostles of truth may ye be 
believed—in all the way that ye shall pass through.” 


51. “The peace of thy Son, it shall bear us—in tranquillity to our land, as it has led us hither;—and when 
His power shall have grasped the worlds,—may He visit our land and bless it! 


52. “May Persia rejoice in your glad tidings!—may Assyria exult in your coming—And when my Son’s 
Kingdom shall arise,—may He plant His standard in your country!” 


53. Let the Church sing with rejoicing,—”Glory in the Birth of the Highest,—by Whom the world above 
and the world below are illumined!”—Blessed be He in Whose Birth all are made glad! 


devoid as much of widowhood as of virginity. So completely has Paul by naming the sex generally, mingled 
“daughters” and species together in the genus. Again, while he says that “nature herself,” which has 
assigned hair as a tegument and ornament to women, “teaches that veiling is the duty of females,” has not 
the same tegument and the same honour of the head been assigned also to virgins? If “it is shameful” for 
a woman to be shorn it is similarly so to a virgin too. From them, then, to whom is assigned one and the 
same law of the head, one and the same discipline of the head is exacted,—(which extends) even unto 
those virgins whom their childhood defends, for from the first a virgin was named “female.” This custom, 
in short, even Israel observes; but if Israel did not observe it, our Law, amplified and supplemented, would 
vindicate the addition for itself; let it be excused for imposing the veil on virgins also. Under our 
dispensation, let that age which is ignorant of its sex retain the privilege of simplicity. For both Eve and 
Adam, when it befell them to be “wise,” forthwith veiled what they had learnt to know. At all events, with 
regard to those in whom girlhood has changed (into maturity), their age ought to remember its duties as 
to nature, so also, to discipline; for they are being transferred to the rank of “women” both in their 
persons and in their functions. No one is a “virgin” from the time when she is capable of marriage; seeing 
that, in her, age has by that time been wedded to its own husband, that is, to time. “But some particular 
virgin has devoted herself to God. From that very moment she both changes the fashion of her hair, and 
converts all her garb into that of a woman.” Let her, then, maintain the character wholly, and perform the 
whole function of a “virgin:” what she conceals for the sake of God, let her cover quite over. It is our 
business to entrust to the knowledge of God alone that which the grace of God effects in us, lest we 
receive from man the reward we hope for from God. Why do you denude before God what you cover 
before men? Will you be more modest in public than in the church? If your self-devotion is a grace of God, 
and you have received it, “why do you boast,” saith he, “as if you have not received it?” Why, by your 
ostentation of yourself, do you judge others? Is it that, by your boasting, you invite others unto good? Nay, 
but even you yourself run the risk of losing, if you boast; and you drive others unto the same perils! What 
is assumed from love of boasting is easily destroyed. Be veiled, virgin, if virgin you are; for you ought to 
blush. If you are a virgin, shrink from (the gaze of) many eyes. Let no one wonder at your face; let no one 
perceive your falsehood. You do well in falsely assuming the married character, if you veil your head; nay, 
you do not seem to assume it falsely, for you are wedded to Christ: to Him you have surrendered your 
body; act as becomes your Husband’s discipline. If He bids the brides of others to be veiled, His own, of 
course, much more. “But each individual man is not to think that the institution of his predecessor is to be 
overturned.” Many yield up their own judgment, and its consistency, to the custom of others. Granted that 
virgins be not compelled to be veiled, at all events such as voluntarily are so should not be prohibited; 
who, likewise, cannot deny themselves to be virgins, content, in the security of a good conscience before 
God, to damage their own fame. Touching such, however, as are betrothed, I can with constancy “above 
my small measure” pronounce and attest that they are to be veiled from that day forth on which they 
shuddered at the first bodily touch of a man by kiss and hand. For in them everything has been 
forewedded: their age, through maturity; their flesh, through age; their spirit, through consciousness; 
their modesty, through the experience of the kiss their hope, through expectation; their mind through 
volition. And Rebecca is example enough for us, who, when her betrothed had been pointed out, veiled 
herself for marriage merely on recognition of him. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


OF KNEELING 


In the matter of kneeling also prayer is subject to diversity of observance, through the act of some few 
who abstain from kneeling on the Sabbath; and since this dissension is particularly on its trial before the 
churches, the Lord will give His grace that the dissentients may either yield, or else indulge their opinion 
without offence to others. We, however (just as we have received), only on the day of the Lord’s 
Resurrection ought to guard not only against kneeling, but every posture and office of solicitude; 
deferring even our businesses lest we give any place to the devil. Similarly, too, in the period of Pentecost; 
which period we distinguish by the same solemnity of exultation. But who would hesitate every day to 
prostrate himself before God, at least in the first prayer with which we enter on the daylight? At fasts, 
moreover, and Stations, no prayer should be made without kneeling, and the remaining customary marks 
of humility; for (then) we are not only praying, but deprecating, and making satisfaction to God our Lord. 
Touching times of prayer nothing at all has been prescribed, except clearly “to pray at every time and 
every place.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OF PLACE FOR PRAYER 


But how “in every place,” since we are prohibited (from praying) in public? In every place, he means, 
which opportunity or even necessity, may have rendered suitable: for that which was done by the apostles 
(who, in gaol, in the audience of the prisoners, “began praying and singing to God”) is not considered to 
have been done contrary to the precept; nor yet that which was done by Paul, who in the ship, in presence 
of all, “made thanksgiving to God.” 


The Pearl, Seven Hymns on the Faith 


TRANSLATED BY 
REV. J. B. MORRIS, M.A. 
[OXFORD LIBRARY OF THE FATHERS] 


HYMN I 


1. On a certain day a pearl did I take up, my brethren; I saw in it mysteries pertaining to the Kingdom; 
semblances and types of the Majesty; it became a fountain, and I drank out of it mysteries of the Son. 


I put it, my brethren, upon the palm of my hand, that I might examine it: I went to look at it on one side, 
and it proved faces on all sides. I found out that the Son was incomprehensible, since He is wholly Light. 


In its brightness I beheld the Bright One Who cannot be clouded, and in its pureness a great mystery, 
even the Body of our Lord which is well-refined: in its undividedness I saw the Truth which is undivided. 


It was so that I saw there its pure conception,—the Church, and the Son within her. The cloud was the 
likeness of her that bare Him, and her type the heaven, since there shone forth from her His gracious 
Shining. 


I saw therein His trophies, and His victories, and His crowns. I saw His helpful and overflowing graces, 
and His hidden things with His revealed things. 


2. It was greater to me than the ark, for I was astonied thereat: I saw therein folds without shadow to 
them because it was a daughter of light, types vocal without tongues, utterances of mysteries without lips, 
a silent harp that without voice gave out melodies. 


The trumpet falters and the thunder mutters; be not thou daring then; leave things hidden, take things 
revealed. Thou hast seen in the clear sky a second shower; the clefts of thine ears, as from the clouds, 
they are filled with interpretations. 


And as that manna which alone filled the people, in the place of pleasant meats, with its pleasantnesses, 
so does this pearl fill me in the place of books, and the reading thereof, and the explanations thereof. 


And when I asked if there were yet other mysteries, it had no mouth for me that I might hear from, 
neither any ears wherewith it might hear me. O thou thing without senses, whence I have gained new 
senses! 


3. It answered me and said, “The daughter of the sea am I, the illimitable sea! And from that sea whence I 
came up it is that there is a mighty treasury of mysteries in my bosom! Search thou out the sea, but 
search not out the Lord of the sea! 


“T have seen the divers who came down after me, when astonied, so that from the midst of the sea they 
returned to the dry ground; for a few moments they sustained it not. Who would linger and be searching 
on into the depths of the Godhead? 


“The waves of the Son are full of blessings, and with mischiefs too. Have ye not seen, then, the waves of 
the sea, which if a ship should struggle with them would break her to pieces, and if she yield herself to 
them, and rebel not against them, then she is preserved? In the sea all the Egyptians were choked, though 
they scrutinised it not, and, without prying, the Hebrews too were overcome upon the dry land, and how 
shall ye be kept alive? And the men of Sodom were licked up by the fire, and how shall ye prevail? 


“At these uproars the fish in the sea were moved, and Leviathan also. Have ye then a heart of stone that 
ye read these things and run into these errors? O great fear that justice also should be so long silent!” 


4. “Searching is mingled with thanksgiving, and whether of the two will prevail? The incense of praise 
riseth along with the fume of disputation from the tongue, and unto which shall we hearken? Prayer and 
prying [come] from one mouth, and which shall we listen to? 


“For three days was Jonah a neighbour [of mine] in the sea: the living things that were in the sea were 
affrighted, [saying,] “Who shall flee from God? Jonah fled, and ye are obstinate at your scrutiny of Him!” 


HYMN II 


1. Whereunto art thou like? Let thy stillness speak to one that hears; with silent mouth speak with us: for 
whoso hears the stammerings of thy silence, to him thy type utters its silent cry concerning our Redeemer. 


Thy mother is a virgin of the sea; though he took her not [to wife]: she fell into his bosom, though he knew 
her not; she conceived thee near him, though he did not know her. Do thou, that art a type, reproach the 
Jewish women that have thee hung upon them. Thou art the only progeny of all forms which art like to the 
Word on High, Whom singly the Most High begot. The engraven forms seem to be the type of created 
things above. This visible offspring of the invisible womb is a type of great things. Thy goodly conception 
was without seed, and without wedlock was thy pure generation, and without brethren was thy single 
birth. 


Our Lord had brethren and yet not brethren, since He was an Only-Begotten. O solitary one, thou type 
exact of the Only-Begotten! There is a type of thine in the crown of kings, [wherein] thou hast brothers 
and sisters. 


Goodly gems are thy brethren, with beryls and unions as thy companions: may gold be as it were thy 
kinsman, may there be unto the King of kings a crown from thy well-beloved ones! When thou camest up 
from the sea, that living tomb, thou didst cry out. Let me have a goodly assemblage of brethren, relatives, 
and kinsmen. As the wheat is in the stalk, so thou art in the crown with princes: and it is a just restoration 
to thee, as if of a pledge, that from that depth thou shouldest be exalted to a goodly eminence. Wheat the 
stalk bears in the field; thee the head of the king upon his chariot carries about. 


O daughter of the water, who hast left sea, wherein thou wert born, and art gone up to the dry land, 
wherein thou art beloved: for men have loved and seized and adorned themselves with thee, like as they 
did that Offspring Whom the Gentiles loved and crowned themselves withal. 


It is by the mystery of truth that Leviathan is trodden down of mortals: the divers put him off, and put on 
Christ. In the sacrament of oil did the Apostles steal Thee away, and came up. They snatched their souls 
from his mouth, bitter as it was. 


Thy Nature is like a silent lamb in its sweetness, of which if a man is to lay hold, he lifts it in a crucial 
form by its ears, as it was on Golgotha. He cast out abundantly all His gleams upon them that looked upon 
Him. 


2. Shadowed forth in thy beauty is the beauty of the Son, Who clothed Himself with suffering when the 
nails passed through Him. The awl passed in thee since they handled thee roughly, as they did His hands; 
and because He suffered He reigned, as by thy sufferings thy beauty increased. 


And if they showed no pity upon thee, neither did they love thee: still suffer as thou mightest, thou hast 
come to reign! Simon Peter showed pity on the Rock; whoso hath smitten it, is himself thereby overcome; 
it is by reason of Its suffering that Its beauty hath adorned the height and the depth. 


HYMN III 


1. Thou dost not hide thyself in thy bareness, O pearl! With the love of thee is the merchant ravished also, 
for he strips off his garments; not to cover thee, [seeing] thy clothing is thy light, thy garment is thy 
brightness, O thou that art bared! 


Thou art like Eve who was clothed with nakedness. Cursed be he that deceived her and stripped her and 
left her. The serpent cannot strip off thy glory. In the mysteries whose type thou art, women are clothed 
with Light in Eden. 


2. Very glistening are the pearls of Ethiopia, as it is written, Who gave thee to Ethiopia [the land] of black 
men. He that gave light to the Gentiles, both to the Ethiopians and unto the Indians did His bright beams 
reach. 


The eunuch of Ethiopia upon his chariot saw Philip: the Lamb of Light met the dark man from out of the 
water. While he was reading, the Ethiopian was baptised and shone with joy, and journeyed on! 


He made disciples and taught, and out of black men he made men white. And the dark Ethiopic women 
became pearls for the Son; He offered them up to the Father, as a glistening crown from the Ethiopians. 


3. The Queen of Sheba was a sheep that had come into the place of wolves; the lamp of truth did Solomon 
give her, who also married her when he fell away. She was enlightened and went away, but they were dark 
as their manner was. 


The bright spark which went down home with that blessed [Queen], held on its shining amid the darkness, 
till the new Day-spring came. The bright spark met with this shining, and illumined the place. 


4. There are in the sea divers fishes of many cubits, and with all their greatness they are very small; but 
by thy littleness the crown is made great, like as the Son, by whose littleness Adam was made great. 


For the head is thy crown intended: for the eye thy beauty, for the ear thy goodliness. Come up from the 
sea, thou neighbour to the dry land, and come and sojourn by the [seat of] hearing. Let the ear love the 
word of life as it loveth thee! 


In the ear is the word, and without it is the pearl. Let it as being warned by thee, by thee get wisdom, and 
be warned by the word of truth. Be thou its mirror: the beauty of the Word in thine own beauty shall it 
see: in thee it shall learn how precious is the Word on High! The ear is the leaf: the flesh is the tree, and 
thou in the midst of it are a fruit of light, and to the womb that brings forth Light, thou art a type that 
points. 


Thee He used as a parable of that kingdom, O pearl! as He did the virgins that entered into it, five in 
number, clothed with the light of their lamps! To thee are those bright ones like, thou that art clad in 
light! 


5. Who would give a pearl to the daughter of the poor? For when it hangs on her, it becomes her not. Gain 
without price that faith, all of which becomes all the limbs of men. But for no gold would a lady exchange 
her pearl. 


It were a great disgrace if thou shouldst throw thy pearl away into the mire for nought! 


In the pearl of time let us behold that of eternity; for it is in the purse, or in the seal, or in the treasury. 
Within the gate there are other gates with their locks and keys. Thy pearl hath the High One sealed up as 
taking account of all. 


HYMN IV 


1. The thief gained the faith which gained him, and brought him up and placed him in paradise. He saw in 
the Cross a tree of life; that was the fruit, he was the eater in Adam’s stead. 


The fool, who goes astray, grazes the faith, as it were an eye, by all manner of questions. The probing of 
the finger blinds the eye, and much more doth that prying blind. the faith. 


For even the diver pries not into his pearl. In it do all merchants rejoice without prying into whence it 
came; even the king who is crowned therewith does not explore it. 


2. Because Balaam was foolish, a foolish beast in the ass spoke with him, because he despised God Who 
spoke with him. Thee too let the pearl reprove in the ass’s stead. 


The people that had a heart of stone, by a Stone He set at nought, for lo, a stone hears words. Witness its 
work that has reproved them; and you, ye deaf ones, let the pearl reprove today. 


With the swallow and the crow did He put men to shame; with the ox, yea with the ass, did He put them to 
shame; let the pearl reprove now, O ye birds and things on earth and things below. 


3. Not as the moon does thy light fill or wane; the Sun whose light is greater than all, lo! of Him it is thata 
type is shadowed out in thy little compass. O type of the Son, one spark of Whom is greater than the sun! 


The pearl itself is full, for its light is full; neither is there any cunning worker who can steal from it; for its 
wall is its own beauty, yea, its guard also! It lacks not, since it is entirely perfect. 


And if a man would break thee to take a part from thee, thou art like the faith which with the heretics 
perishes, seeing they have broken it in pieces and spoiled it: for is it any better than this to have the faith 
scrutinised? 


The faith is an entire nature that may not be corrupted. The spoiler gets himself mischief by it: the heretic 
brings ruin on himself thereby. He that chases the light from his pupils blinds himself. 


Fire and air are divided when sundered. Light alone, of all creatures, as its Creator, is not divided; it is not 
barren, for that it also begets without losing thereby. 


4. And if a man thinks that thou art framed [by art] he errs greatly; thy nature proclaims that thou, as all 
stones, art not the framing of art; and so thou art a type of the Generation which no making framed. 


Thy stone flees from a comparison with the Stone [which is] the Son. For thy own generation is from the 
midst of the deep, that of the Son of thy Creator is from the highest height; He is not like thee, in that He 
is like His Father. 


And as they tell, two wombs bare thee also. Thou camest down from on high a fluid nature; thou camest 
up from the sea a solid body. By means of thy second birth thou didst show thy loveliness to the children 
of men. 


Hands fixed thee, when thou wast embodied, into thy receptacles; for thou art in the crown as upon a 
cross, and in a coronet as in a victory; thou art upon the ears, as if to fill up what was lacking; thou 
extendest over all. 


HYMN V 


1. O gift that camest up without price with the diver! Thou laidest hold upon this visible light, that without 
price rises for the children of men: a parable of the hidden One that without price gives the hidden 
Dayspring! 


And the painter too paints a likeness of thee with colours. Yet by thee is faith painted in types and 
emblems for colours, and in the place of the image by thee and thy colours is thy Creator painted. 


O thou frankincense without smell, who breathest types from out of thee! thou art not to be eaten, yet 
thou givest a sweet smell unto them that hear thee! thou art not to be drunk, yet by thy story, a fountain of 
types art thou made unto the ears! 


2. It is thou which art great in thy littleness, O pearl! Small is thy measure and little thy compass with thy 
weight; but great is thy glory: to that crown alone in which thou art placed, there is none like. 


And who hath not perceived of thy littleness, how great it is; if one despises thee and throws thee away, 
he would blame himself for his clownishness, for when he saw thee in a king’s crown he would be 
attracted to thee. 


3. Men stripped their clothes off and dived and drew thee out, pearl! It was not kings that put thee before 
men, but those naked ones who were a type of the poor and the fishers and the Galileans. 


For clothed bodies were not able to come to thee; they came that were stript as children; they plunged 
their bodies and came down to thee; and thou didst much desire them, and thou didst aid them who thus 
loved thee. 


Glad tidings did they give for thee: their tongues before their bosoms did the poor [fishers] open, and 
produced and showed the new riches among the merchants: upon the wrists of men they put thee as a 
medicine of life. 


4. The naked ones in a type saw thy rising again by the sea-shore; and by the side of the lake they, the 
Apostles of a truth, saw the rising again of the Son of thy Creator. By thee and by thy Lord the sea and the 
lake were beautified. 


The diver came up from the sea and put on his clothing; and from the lake too Simon Peter came up 
swimming and put on his coat; clad as with coats, with the love of both of you, were these two. 


5. And since I have wandered in thee, pearl, I will gather up my mind, and by having contemplated thee, 
would become like thee, in that thou art all gathered up into thyself; and as thou in all times art one, one 
let me become by thee! 


Pearls have I gathered together that I might make a crown for the Son in the place of stains which are in 
my members. Receive my offering, not that Thou art shortcoming; it is because of mine own shortcoming 
that I have offered it to Thee. Whiten my stains! 


This crown is all spiritual pearls, which instead of gold are set in love, and instead of ouches in faith; and 
instead of hands, let praise offer it up to the Highest! 


HYMN VI 


1. Would that the memory of the fathers would exhale from the tombs; who were very simple as being 
wise, and reverend as believing. They without cavilling searched for, and came to the right path. 


He gave the law; the mountains melted away; fools broke through it. By unclean ravens He fed Elijah at 
the desert stream; and moreover gave from the skeleton honey unto Samson. They judged not, nor 
inquired why it was unclean, why clean. 


2. And when He made void the sabbaths, the feeble Gentiles were clothed with health. Samson took the 
daughter of the aliens, and there was no disputing among the righteous; the prophet also took a harlot, 
and the just held their peace. 


He blamed the righteous, and He held up and lifted up [to view] their delinquencies: He pitied sinners, 
and restored them without cost: and made low the mountains of their sins: He proved that God is not to be 
arraigned by men, and as Lord of Truth, that His servants were His shadow; and whatsoever way His will 
looked, they directed also their own wills; and because Light was in Him, their shadows were enlightened. 


3. How strangely perplexed are all the heretics by simple things! For when He plainly foreshadowed this 
New Testament by that of the Prophets, those pitiable men rose, as though from sleep, and shouted out 
and made a disturbance. And the Way, wherein the righteous held straight on, and by their truths had 
gone forth therein, that [Way] have these broken up, because they were besotted: this they left and went 
out of; because they pried, an evil searching, [yea,] an evil babbling led them astray. 


They saw the ray: they made it darkness, that they might grope therein: they saw the jewel, even the 
faith: while they pried into it, it fell and was lost. Of the pearl they made a stone, that they might stumble 
upon it. 


4. O Gift, which fools have made a poison! The People were for separating Thy beauteous root from Thy 
fountain, though they separated it not: [false] teachings estranged Thy beauty also from the stock thereof. 


By Thee did they get themselves estranged, who wished to estrange Thee. By Thee the tribes were cut off 
and scattered abroad from out of Sion, and also the [false] teachings of the seceders. 


Bring Thyself within the compass of our littleness, O Thou Gift of ours. For if love cannot find Thee out on 
all sides, it cannot be still and at rest. Make Thyself small, Thou Who art too great for all, Who comest 
unto all! 


5. By this would those who wrangle against our Pearl be reproved; because instead of love, strife has 
come in and dared to essay to unveil thy beauty. It was not graven, since it is a progeny which cannot be 
interpreted. 


Thou didst show thy beauty among the abjects to show whereto thou art like, thou Pearl that art all faces. 
The beholders were astonied and perplexed at thee. The separatists separated thee in two, and were 
separated in two by thee, thou that art of one substance throughout. 


They saw not thy beauty, because there was not in them the eye of truth. For the veil of prophecy, full as it 
was of the mysteries; to them was a covering of thy glistering faces: they thought that thou wast other 
[than thou art], O thou mirror of ours! and therefore these blind schismatics defiled thy fair beauty. 


6. Since they have extolled thee too much, or have lowered thee too much, bring them to the even level. 
Come down, descend a little from that height of infidelity and heathendom; and come up from the depth of 
Judaism, though thou art in the Heaven. 


Let our Lord be set between God and men! Let the Prophets be as it were His heralds! Let the Just One, 
as being His Father, rejoice! that Word it is which conquered both Jews and Heathens! 


7. Come, Thou Gift of Holy Church, stay, rest in the midst of Her! The circumcised have troubled Thee, in 
that they are vain babblers, and so have the [false] doctrines in that they are contentious. Blessed be He 
that gave Thee a goodly company which bears Thee about! 


In the covenant of Moses is Thy brightness shadowed forth: in the new covenant Thou dartest it forth: 
from those first Thy light shineth even unto those last. Blessed be He that gave us Thy gleam as well as 
Thy bright rays. 


HYMN VII 


1. As in a race saw I the disputers, the children of strife, [trying] to taste fire, to see the air, to handle the 
light: they were troubled at the gleaming, and struggled to make divisions. 


The Son, Who is too subtle for the mind, did they seek to feel: and the Holy Ghost Who cannot be 
explored, they thought to explore with their questionings. The Father, Who never at any time was 
searched out, have they explained and disputed of. 


The sound form of our faith is from Abraham, and our repentance is from Nineveh and the house of 
Rahab, and ours are the expectations of the Prophets, ours of the Apostles. 


2. And envy is from Satan: the evil usage of the evil calf is from the Egyptians. The hateful sight of the 
hateful image of four faces is from the Hittites. Accursed disputation, that hidden moth, is from the 
Greeks. 


The bitter [enemy] read and saw orthodox teachings, and subverted them; he saw hateful things, and 
sowed them; and he saw hope, and he turned it upside down and cut it off. The disputation that he 
planted, lo! it has yielded a fruit bitter to the tooth. 


3. Satan saw that the Truth strangled him, and united himself to the tares, and secreted his frauds, and 
spread his snares for the faith, and cast upon the priests the darts of the love of pre-eminence. 


They made contests for the throne, to see which should first obtain it. There was that meditated in secret 
and kept it close: there was that openly combated for it: and there was that with a bribe crept up to it: and 
there was that with fraud dealt wisely to obtain it. 


The paths differed, the scope was one, and they were alike. Him that was young, and could not even think 
of it, because it was not time for him; and him that was hoary and shaped out dreams for time beyond; all 
of them by his craftiness did the wicked one persuade and subdue. Old men, youths, and even striplings, 
aim at rank! 


4. His former books did Satan put aside, and put on others: the People who was grown old had the moth 
and the worm devoured and eaten and left and deserted: the moth came into the new garment of the new 
peoples: 


He saw the crucifiers who were rejected and cast forth as strangers: he made of those of the household, 
pryers; and of worshippers, they became disputants. From that garment the moth gendered and wound it 
up and deposited it. 


The worm gendered in the storehouse of wheat, and sat and looked on: and lo! the pure wheat was 
mildewed, and devoured were the garments of glory! He made a mockery of us, and we of ourselves, since 
we were besotted! 


He showed tares, and the bramble shot up in the pure vineyard! He infected the flock, and the leprosy 
broke out, and the sheep became hired servants of his! He began in the People, and came unto the 
Gentiles, that he might finish. 


5. Instead of the reed which the former people made the Son hold, others have dared with their reed to 
write in their tracts that He is only a Son of man. Reed for reed does the wicked one exchange against our 
Redeemer, and instead of the coat of many colours, wherewith they clothed Him, titles has he dyed 
craftily. With diversity of names he clothed Him; either that of a creature or of a thing made, when He was 
the Maker. 


And as he plaited for Him by silent men speechless thorns that cry out, thorns from the mind has he 
plaited [now] by the voice, as hymns; and concealed the spikes amid melodies that they might not be 
perceived. 


6. When Satan saw that he was detected in his former [frauds]; that the spitting was discovered, and 
vinegar, and thorns, nails and wood, garments and reed and spear, which smote him, and were hated and 
openly known; he changed his frauds. 


Instead of the blow with the hand, by which our Lord was overcome, he brought in distractions; and 
instead of the spitting, cavilling entered in; and instead of garments, secret divisions; and instead of the 
reed, came in strife to smite us on the face. 


Haughtiness called for rage its sister, and there answered and came envy, and wrath, and pride, and 
fraud. They have taken counsel against our Redeemer as on that day when they took counsels at His 
Passion. 


And instead of the cross, a hidden wood hath strife become; and instead of the nails, questionings have 
come in; and instead of hell, apostasy: the pattern of both Satan would renew again. 


Instead of the sponge which was cankered with vinegar and wormwood, he gave prying, the whole of 
which is cankered with death. The gall which they gave Him did our Lord put away from Him; the subtle 
questioning, which the rebellious one hath given, to fools is sweet. 


7. And at that time there were judges against them, lo, the judges are, as it were, against us, and instead 
of a handwriting are their commands. Priests that consecrate crowns, set snares for kings. 


Instead of the priesthood praying for royalty that wars may cease from among men, they teach wars of 
overthrow, which set kings to combat with those round about. 


O Lord, make the priests and kings peaceful; that in one Church priests may pray for their kings, and 
kings spare those round about them; and may the peace which is within Thee become ours, Lord, Thou 
that art within and without all things! 


Three Homilies 


TRANSLATED BY 
REV. A. EDWARD JOHNSTON, B.D., 


THREE HOMILIES 


ON OUR LORD 


1. Grace has drawn nigh to mouths, once blasphemous, and has made them harps; sounding praise. 


Therefore let all mouths render praise to Him Who has removed from them blasphemous speech. Glory to 
Thee Who didst depart from one dwelling to take up thy abode in another! that He might come and make 
us a dwelling-place for His Sender, the only-begotten departed from [being] with Deity and took up His 
abode in the Virgin; that by a common manner of birth, though only-begotten, He might become the 
brother of many. And He departed from Sheol and took up His abode in the Kingdom; that He might seek 
out a path from Sheol which oppresses all, to the Kingdom which requites all. For our Lord gave His 
resurrection as a pledge to mortals, that He would remove them from Sheol, which receives the departed 
without distinction, to the Kingdom which admits the invited with distinction; so that, from [the plan] 
which makes equal the bodies of all men within it, we may come to [the plan] which distinguishes the 
works of all men within it. This is He Who descended to Sheol and ascended, that from [the place] which 
corrupts its sojourners, He might bring us to the place which nourishes with its blessings its dwellers; 
even those dwellers who, with the possessions, the fruits, and the flowers, of this world, that pass away, 
have crowned and adorned for themselves there, tabernacles that pass not away. That Firstborn Who was 
begotten according to His nature, was born in another birth that was external to His nature; that we 
might know that after our natural birth we must have another birth which is outside our nature. For He, 
since He was spiritual, until He came to the corporeal birth, could not be corporeal; in like manner also 
the corporeal, unless they are born in another birth, cannot be spiritual. But the Son Whose generation is 
unsearchable, was born in another generation that may be searched out; that by the one we might learn 
that His Majesty is without limit, and by the other might be taught that His grace is without measure. For 
great is His Majesty without measure, Whose first generation cannot be imagined in any of our thoughts. 
And His grace is abundant without limit, Whose second birth is proclaimed by all mouths. 


2. This is He Who was begotten from the Godhead according to His nature, and from manhood not after 
His nature, and from baptism not after His custom; that we might be begotten from manhood according to 
our nature, and from Godhead not after our nature, and by the Spirit not after our custom. He then was 
begotten from the Godhead, He that came to a second birth; in order to bring us to the birth that is 
discoursed of, even His generation from the Father:—not that it should be searched out, but that it should 
be believed;—and His birth from the woman, not that it should be despised, but that it should be exalted. 
Now His death on the cross witnesses to His birth from the woman. For He that died was also born. And 
the Annunciation of Gabriel declares His generation by the Father, namely [the power of the Highest shall 
overshadow thee]. If then it was the power of the Highest, it is plain that it was not the seed of mortal 
man. So then His conception in the womb is bound up with His death on the cross; and His first 
generation is bound up with the declaration of the Angel; in order that whoso denies His birth may be 
confuted by His crucifixion, and whoso supposes that His beginning was from Mary, may be admonished 
that His Godhead is before all; so that whoever has concluded His beginning to be corporeal, [may be 
proved to err hereby that His issuing forth from the Father is narrated]. The Father begat Him, and 
through Him created the creatures. Flesh bare Him and through Him slew lusts. Baptism brought him 
forth, that through Him it might wash away stains. Sheol brought Him forth, that through Him its 
treasures might be emptied out. He came to us from beside His Father by the way of them that are born: 
and by the way of them that die, He went forth to go to His Father; so that by His coming through birth, 
His advent might be seen; and by His returning through resurrection, His departure might be confirmed. 


3. But our Lord was trampled on by Death; and in His turn trod out a way over Death. This is He Who 
made Himself subject to and endured death of His own will, that He might cast down death against his 
will. For our Lord bare His cross and went forth according to the will of Death: but He cried upon the 
cross and brought forth the dead from within Sheol against the will of Death. For in that very thing by 
which Death had slain Him [i.e., the body], in that as armour He bore off the victory over Death. But the 
Godhead concealed itself in the manhood and fought against Death, Death slew and was slain. Death slew 
the natural life; and the supernatural life slew Him. And because Death was not able to devour Him 
without the body, nor Sheol to swallow Him up without the flesh, He came unto the Virgin, that from 
thence He might obtain that which should bear Him to Sheol; as from beside the ass they brought for Him 


the colt whereon He entered Jerusalem, and proclaimed concealing her overthrow and the destruction of 
her children. With the body then that [was] from the Virgin, He entered Sheol and plundered its 
storehouses and emptied its treasures. He came then to Eve the Mother of all living. This is the vine 
whose fence Death laid open by her own hands, and caused her to taste of his fruits. So Eve the Mother of 
all living became the well-spring of death to all living. But Mary budded forth, a new shoot from Eve the 
ancient vine; and new life dwelt in her, that when Death should come confidently after his custom to feed 
upon mortal fruits, the life that is slayer of death might be stored up [therein] against him; that when 
Death should have swallowed [the fruits] without fear, he might vomit them forth and with them many. For 
[He Who is] the Medicine of life flew down from heaven, and was mingled in the body, the mortal fruit. 
And when Death came to feed after his custom, the Life in His turn swallowed up Death. This is the food 
that hungered to eat its eater. So then, by one fruit which Death swallowed hungrily, he vomited up many 
lives which he had swallowed greedily. The hunger then which hurried him against one, emptied out his 
greed which had hurried him against many. Thus Death was diligent to swallow one, but was in haste to 
set many free. For while One was dying on the cross, many that were buried from within Sheol were 
coming forth at His cry. This is the fruit that cleft asunder Death who had swallowed it, and brought out 
from within it the Life in quest of which it was sent. For Sheol hid away all that she had devoured. But 
through One that was not devoured, all that she had devoured were restored from within her. He, whose 
stomach is disordered, vomits forth both that which is sweet to him and that which is not sweet. So the 
stomach of Death was disordered, and as he was vomiting forth the medicine of life which had sickened it, 
he vomited forth along with it also those lives that had been swallowed by him with pleasure. 


4. This is the Son of the carpenter, Who skilfully made His cross a bridge over Sheol that swallows up all, 
and brought over mankind into the dwelling of life. And because it was through the tree that mankind had 
fallen into Sheol, so upon the tree they passed over into the dwelling of life. Through the tree then 
wherein bitterness was tasted, through it also sweetness was tasted; that we might learn of Him that 
amongst the creatures nothing resists Him. Glory be to Thee, Who didst lay Thy cross as a bridge over 
death, that souls might pass over upon it from the dwelling of the dead to the dwelling of life! 


5. The Gentiles praise Thee that Thy Word has become a mirror before them, that in it they might see 
death, secretly swallowing up their lives. But graven images were being adorned by their artificers; and 
by their adornments were disfiguring their adorners. But Thou didst draw them to Thy cross; and while 
the beauties of the body were disfigured upon it, the beauties of the mind shone forth upon it. Then, as for 
the Gentiles who used to go after gods which were no gods, He Who was God went after them, and by His 
words, as by a bridle, turned them from many gods to the One. This is that Mighty One, Whose preaching 
became a bridle in the jaws of the Gentiles, and led them away from idols to Him that sent Him. But the 
dead idols, with their closed mouths, used to feed on the life of their worshippers. On this account Thou 
didst mingle in their flesh that blood of Thine, by which death was enfeebled and laid low; that the mouths 
of their devourers might be driven away from their lives. Also because Israel slew Thee and was defiled by 
Thy blood, that idolatry, that had been engrafted upon him was driven away from him on account of Thy 
blood. For he was weaned from that heathenism through Thy blood; because that from it, he had never 
before been weaned. 


6. But Israel crucified our Lord, on the plea that verily He was seducing us from the One God. But they 
themselves used constantly to wander away from the One God through their many idols. While then they 
imagine they crucify Him Who seduces them from the One God, they are found to be led away by Him 
from all idols to the One God; to the end that because they did not voluntarily learn of Him that He is God, 
they might by compulsion learn of Him that He is God; when the good which had accrued to them through 
Him should accuse them concerning the evil which their hands had done. Thus even though the tongue of 
the oppressors denied, yet the help with which they were helped convicted them. For grace loaded them 
beyond their power, so that they should be ashamed, while laden with Thy blessings, to deny Thy person. 
And also Thou didst have mercy on those, whose lives had been made food for dead idols. For the one calf 
which they made in the desert, pastured on their lives as on grass in the desert. For that idolatry which 
they had stolen and brought out in their hearts from Egypt, when it was made manifest, slew openly those 
in whom it was dwelling secretly. For it was like fire concealed in wood, which when it is gendered from 
within it, burns it. For Moses ground to powder the calf and caused them to drink it in the water of ordeal; 
that by drinking of the calf all those who were living for its worship might die. For the sons of Levi ran 
upon them, those who ran to [help] Moses and girded on their swords. For the sons of Levi did not know 
whom they should slay, because those that worshipped were mingled with those that worshipped not. But 
He, for Whom it was easy to distinguish, distinguished those who were defiled from those who were not 
defiled; so that the innocent might give thanks that their innocence had not passed [unseen by] the Just 
One; and the guilty might be convicted that their offence had not escaped [the eye of] the Judge. But the 
sons of Levi were the open avengers. Accordingly Moses set a mark upon the offenders, that it might be 
easy for the avengers to avenge. For the draught of the calf entered those in whom the love of the calf was 
dwelling, and displayed in them a manifest sign, that the drawn sword might rush upon them. The 
congregation therefore which had committed fornication in [the worship of] the calf, he caused to drink of 
the water of ordeal, that the mark of adulteresses might appear in it. From hence was derived that law 
about women, that they should drink the water of ordeal, that by the mark that came on adulteresses, the 
congregation might be reminded of its fornication that was in the worship of the calf, and be on its guard 
with fear against another [fornication]; and remember the former [fornication] with penitence of soul; and 


that when they were judging their women, if they played the harlot against them, they might condemn 
themselves, who were playing the harlot against their God. 


7. To Thee be glory who by Thy cross hast taken away the heathenism in which both circumcised and 
uncircumcised were caused to stumble! To Thee be praise, the medicine of life, Who hast converted all 
that are baptised, to Him Who is life of all, and Lord of all! The lost that are found bless Thee; for by the 
finding of the lost, Thou hast given joy to the angels that are found and were not lost. The uncircumcised 
praise Thee, for in Thy peace the enmity that was between is swallowed up, for Thou didst receive in Thy 
flesh the outward sign of circumcision, through which the uncircumcised that were Thine, used to be 
accounted as not Thine. For Thou didst make as Thy sign the circumcision of the heart; by which the 
circumcised were made known, that they were not Thine. For Thou didst come to Thine own and Thine 
own received Thee not; and by this they were made known that they were not Thine. But they to whom 
Thou didst not come, through Thy mercy cry out after Thee, that Thou wouldst satisfy them with the 
crumbs which fall from the children’s table. 


8. God was sent from the Godhead, to come and convict the graven images that they were no gods. And 
when He took away from them the name of God which decked them out, then appeared the blemishes of 
their persons. And their blemishes were these;—They have eyes and see not, and ears and hear not. Thy 
preaching persuaded their many worshippers to change their many gods for the One. For in that Thou 
didst take away the name of godhead from the idols, worship also along with the name was withdrawn; 
that, namely, which is bound up with the name; for worship also attends on the Name of God. Because, 
then, worship also was rendered to the Name, by all the Gentiles, at the last the worshipful Name shall be 
gathered in entirely to its Lord. Therefore at the last worship, also shall be gathered in completely to its 
Lord, that it may be fulfilled that all things shall be subjected to Him. Then, He in His turn shall be 
subjected to Him Who subjected all things to Him. So that that Name, rising from degree to degree, shall 
be bound up with its root. For when all creatures shall be bound by their love to the Son through Whom 
they were created, and the Son shall be bound by the love of that Father by Whom He was begotten, all 
creatures shall give thanks at the last to the Son, through Whom they received all blessings; and in Him 
and with Him they shall give thanks also to His Father, from Whose treasure He distributes all riches to 
us. 


9. Glory be to Thee Who didst clothe Thyself in the body of mortal Adam, and didst make it a fountain of 
life for all mortals. Thou art He that livest, for Thy slayers were as husbandmen to Thy life, for that they 
sowed it as wheat in the depth [of the earth], that it may rise and raise up many with it. Come, let us make 
our love the great censer of the community, and offer on it as incense our hymns and our prayers to Him 
Who made His cross a censer for the Godhead, and offered from it on behalf of us all. He that was above 
stooped down to those who were beneath, to distribute His treasures to them. Accordingly, though the 
needy drew near to His manhood, yet they used to receive the gift from His Godhead. Therefore He made 
the body which He put on, the treasurer of His riches, that He, O Lord, might bring them out of Thy 
storehouse, and distribute them to the needy, the sons of His kindred. 


10. Glory be to Him Who received from us that He might give to us; that through that which is ours we 
might more abundantly receive of that which is His! Yea through that Mediator, mankind was able to 
receive life from its helper, as through a Mediator it had received in the beginning death from its slayer. 
Thou art He Who didst make for Thyself the body as a servant, that through it Thou mightest give to them 
that desire Thee, all that they desire. Moreover in Thee were made visible the hidden wishes of them that 
slew [Thee] and buried [Thee]; through this, that Thou clothedst Thyself in a body. For taking occasion by 
that body of Thine, Thy slayers slew Thee, and were slain by Thee; and taking occasion by Thy body, Thy 
buriers buried Thee, and were raised up with Thee. That Power Which may not be handled came down 
and clothed itself in members that may be touched; that the needy may draw near to Him, that in touching 
His manhood they may discern His Godhead. For that dumb man [whom the Lord healed] with the fingers 
of the body, discerned that He had approached his ears and touched his tongue; nay, with his fingers that 
may be touched, he touched Godhead, that may not be touched; when it was loosing the string of his 
tongue, and opening the clogged doors of his ears. For the Architect of the body and Artificer of the flesh 
came to him, and with His gentle voice pierced without pain his thickened ears. And his mouth which was 
closed up, that it could not give birth to a word, gave birth to praise to Him Who made its barrenness 
fruitful in the birth of words. He, then, Who gave to Adam that he should speak at once without teaching, 
Himself gave to the dumb that they should speak easily, tongues that are learned with difficulty. 


11. Lo, again, another question is made clear:—We enquire in what tongues our Lord gave the power of 
speaking to the dumb, who from all tongues came unto Him? And although this be easy to know, yet our 
soul impels us to that knowledge which is greater than this. That [knowledge] then is, to know that 
through the Son the first man was made. For in this fact, that through Him speech was given to the dumb, 
the sons of Adam, we may learn that through Him speech was given to Adam their first father. And here 
also defective nature was supplied by our Lord. He, then, Who was able to supply the defect of nature,—it 
is manifest that through Him is established the supplying of nature. But there is no greater defect than 
this, when a man is born without speech. For since it is in this, in speech, that we excel all the creatures, 
the defect of it is greater than all [other] defects. He, then, through Whom all this defect was supplied,—it 
is manifest that through Him all fulness is established. But because through Him the members receive all 


fulness in the womb secretly, through Him their defect was supplied openly; that we might learn that 
through Him in the beginning the whole frame was constituted. He spat then on His fingers and placed 
them in the ears of that deaf man; and He mixed clay of His spittle, and spread it upon the eyes of the 
blind man; that we might learn that as there was defect in the eyeballs of that man who was blind from his 
mother’s womb, so there was defect in the ears of this [man]. So then, by leaven from the body of Him 
Who completes, the defect of our formation is supplied. For it was not meet that our Lord should have cut 
off anything from His body to supply the deficiency of other bodies; but with that which could be taken 
away from Him, He supplied the deficiency of them that lacked; just as in that which can be eaten, 
mortals eat Him. He supplied then the deficiency, and gave life to mortality, that we may know that from 
the body in which fulness dwelt, the deficiency of them that lacked was supplied; and from the body in 
which life dwelt, life was given to mortals. 


12. Now the Prophets performed all [other] signs; but on no occasion supplied the deficiency of members. 
But the deficiency of the body was reserved, that it should be supplied through our Lord; that souls might 
perceive that it is through Him that every deficiency must be supplied. It is meet, then, that the prudent 
should perceive that He Who supplies the deficiencies of the creatures, is Master of the formative power 
of the Creator. But when He was upon earth, our Lord gave to the deaf [and dumb], [the power] of hearing 
and of speaking tongues which they had not learned; that after He had ascended, [men] might understand 
that He gave to His disciples [the power] of speaking in every tongue. 


13. Now the crucifiers supposed when our Lord was dead that His signs had died with Him. But His signs 
manifestly continued to live through His disciples; that the murderers might know that the Lord of the 
signs was living. Beforehand His murderers made trouble, crying out that His disciples had stolen His 
corpse. But, afterwards, His signs performed through His disciples, filled them with trouble. For His 
disciples, who were supposed to have stolen the dead corpse, were found to be raising to life the dead 
corpses of others. But the ungodly were terrified and said;—”His disciples have stolen His body;” that they 
might be held in contempt when it should be discovered. But the disciples, who [they said] stole the dead 
body from the living guards, were found to be assailing Death in the name of Him Who was stolen; that 
[Death] might not steal the life of the living. So then, before He was crucified, He gave the deaf the power 
of hearing, that after He was crucified, all ears should hear and believe in His resurrection. For 
beforehand He confirmed our hearing by [the word] of the dumb whose mouth was opened, that it should 
not doubt concerning the preaching of the Word. Our Redeemer was in every way equipped, that in every 
way He might rescue us from our captor. For our Lord did not merely clothe Himself in a body, but also 
arrayed Himself in members and in garments; that through His members and His garments, they that 
were afflicted with plagues might be encouraged to approach the treasury of healing, that they who were 
encouraged by His mercy might approach His body and they who were dismayed by His terror might 
approach His vesture. For with one woman her fear suffered her merely to approach the hem of His 
raiment; but with another, her love impelled her even to approach His flesh. Now by her who received 
healing by His garments, those were put to shame who did not receive healing from His words; and by her 
who kissed His feet, he was rebuked who did not desire to kiss His lips. 


14. Now our Lord bestowed great gifts through small means; that He might teach us of what they are 
deprived who have scorned great things. For if from the hem of His garment, healing like this was secretly 
stolen, could He not assuredly heal when His word distinctly granted healing? And if defiled lips were 
sanctified by kissing His feet, how much more should not pure lips be sanctified by kissing His mouth? For 
the sinful woman by her kisses received the grace of His sacred feet, which had come with toil to bring 
her remission of her sins. She was refreshing the feet of her Healer with oil freely, for freely had He 
brought her the treasure of healing for her sickness. For it was not for the sake of his stomach that He 
Who satisfies the hungry was a guest; but for the sake of the sinful woman’s repentance He Who justifies 
sinners made Himself a guest. 


15. For it was not for the dainties of the Pharisees that our Lord hungered, but for the tears of the sinful 
woman He was an hungered. For when He was satisfied and refreshed by the tears for which He 
hungered, He turned and rebuked him who had bidden Him to the food that passes away, that He might 
show that it was not for the sake of food for the body that He had become a guest, but for the sake of help 
to the soul. For it was not for the sake of pleasure that our Lord mingled with gluttonous men and 
winebibbers, as the Pharisee supposed; but that in their food as mortals He might mingle for them His 
teaching as the medicine of life. For even as it was in the matter of eating that the Evil One gave his 
deadly counsel to Adam and his helpmeet, so in the matter of eating the Good Lord gave His life-giving 
counsel to the sons of Adam. For He was the fisherman Who came down to fish for the lives of the lost. He 
saw the publicans and harlots rushing into prodigality and drunkenness; and He hastened to spread His 
nets amongst their places of assembly, that He might capture them from food that fattens bodies, to 
fasting that fattens souls. 


16. Now the Pharisee made great preparations for our Lord in His banquet; and the sinful woman did but 
little things for Him there. Yet he by his great dainties displayed the smallness of his love to our Lord; but 
she by her tears displayed the greatness of her love to our Lord. Thus he that had invited Him to the great 
banquet was rebuked because of the smallness of his love; but she by her few tears atoned for the many 
follies of her offences. Simon the Pharisee received our Lord as a prophet; because of the signs, and not 


CHAPTER XXV 
OF TIME FOR PRAYER 


Touching the time, however, the extrinsic observance of certain hours will not be unprofitable—those 
common hours, I mean, which mark the intervals of the day—the third, the sixth, the ninth—which we may 
find in the Scriptures to have been more solemn than the rest. The first infusion of the Holy Spirit into the 
congregated disciples took place at “the third hour.” Peter, on the day on which he experienced the vision 
of Universal Community, (exhibited) in that small vessel, had ascended into the more lofty parts of the 
house, for prayer’s sake “at the sixth hour.” The same (apostle) was going into the temple, with John, “at 
the ninth hour,” when he restored the paralytic to his health. Albeit these practices stand simply without 
any precept for their observance, still it may be granted a good thing to establish some definite 
presumption, which may both add stringency to the admonition to pray, and may, as it were by a law, tear 
us out from our businesses unto such a duty; so that—what we read to have been observed by Daniel also, 
in accordance (of course) with Israel’s discipline—we pray at least not less than thrice in the day, debtors 
as we are to Three—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit: of course, in addition to our regular prayers which are 
due, without any admonition, on the entrance of light and of night. But, withal, it becomes believers not to 
take food, and not to go to the bath, before interposing a prayer; for the refreshments and nourishments 
of the spirit are to be held prior to those of the flesh, and things heavenly prior to things earthly. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
OF THE PARTING OF BRETHREN 


You will not dismiss a brother who has entered your house without prayer.—”Have you seen,” says 
Scripture, “a brother? you have seen your Lord;”—especially “a stranger,” lest perhaps he be “an angel.” 
But again, when received yourself by brethren, you will not make earthly refreshments prior to heavenly, 
for your faith will forthwith be judged. Or else how will you—according to the precept—say, “Peace to this 
house,” unless you exchange mutual peace with them who are in the house? 


CHAPTER XXVII 


OF SUBJOINING A PSALM 


The more diligent in prayer are wont to subjoin in their prayers the “Hallelujah,” and such kind of psalms, 
in the closes of which the company respond. And, of course, every institution is excellent which, for the 
extolling and honouring of God, aims unitedly to bring Him enriched prayer as a choice victim. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


OF THE SPIRITUAL VICTIM, WHICH PRAYER IS 


For this is the spiritual victim which has abolished the pristine sacrifices. “To what purpose,” saith He, 
“(bring ye) me the multitude of your sacrifices? I am full of holocausts of rams, and I desire not the fat of 
rams, and the blood of bulls and of goats. For who hath required these from your hands?” What, then, God 
has required the Gospel teaches. “An hour will come,” saith He, “when the true adorers shall adore the 
Father in spirit and truth. For God is a Spirit, and accordingly requires His adorers to be such.” We are 
the true adorers and the true priests, who, praying in spirit, sacrifice, in spirit, prayer—a victim proper 
and acceptable to God, which assuredly He has required, which He has looked forward to for Himself! 
This victim, devoted from the whole heart, fed on faith, tended by truth, entire in innocence, pure in 
chastity, garlanded with love, we ought to escort with the pomp of good works, amid psalms and hymns, 
unto God’s altar, to obtain for us all things from God. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
OF THE POWER OF PRAYER 


For what has God, who exacts it ever denied to prayer coming from “spirit and truth?” How mighty 
specimens of its efficacy do we read, and hear, and believe! Old-world prayer, indeed, used to free from 
fires, and from beasts, and from famine; and yet it had not (then) received its form from Christ. But how 
far more amply operative is Christian prayer! It does not station the angel of dew in mid-fires, nor muzzle 
lions, nor transfer to the hungry the rustics’ bread; it has no delegated grace to avert any sense of 
suffering; but it supplies the suffering, and the feeling, and the grieving, with endurance: it amplifies 
grace by virtue, that faith may know what she obtains from the Lord, understanding what—for God’s 
name’s sake—she suffers. But in days gone by, withal prayer used to call down plagues, scatter the armies 
of foes, withhold the wholesome influences of the showers. Now, however, the prayer of righteousness 
averts all God’s anger, keeps bivouac on behalf of personal enemies, makes supplication on behalf of 
persecutors. Is it wonder if it knows how to extort the rains of heaven—(prayer) which was once able to 
procure its fires? Prayer is alone that which vanquishes God. But Christ has willed that it be operative for 


because of faith. For he was a son of Israel, who when signs drew near, himself also drew near to the Lord 
of the signs; and when the signs ceased, he also stood naked without faith. This man also when he saw our 
Lord with signs, esteemed Him as a prophet; but when our Lord ceased from signs, the doubting mind of 
the sons of his people entered him. This man if He had been a prophet, He would have known that this 
woman is a sinner. But our Lord for Whom in every place all things are easy, here also did not cease from 
His signs. For He saw that because He had ceased a little from signs, the blind mind of the Pharisee had 
turned away from Him. For he had said in error, This man, had He been a prophet, He would have known. 
In this reflection therefore the Pharisee doubted concerning our Lord, whether He were a prophet or no; 
but by this very reflection he learned that He is Lord of the prophets; so that from the source from which 
error entered him, from that source our Lord might bring help to Him. 


17. Our Lord then told him the parable of the two debtors; and made him judge; that by his tongue He 
might catch him in whose heart the truth was not. One owed five hundred dinars. Here then our Lord 
showed to the Pharisee the multitude of the offences of the sinful woman. He then who imagined 
concerning our Lord that He did not know that she was a sinner, in the result heard from Him how great 
was the debt of her sins. The Pharisee, then, who imagined that our Lord did not know who she was, and 
what was the reputation of the sinful woman, was found himself not to know who our Lord was, and what 
was His reputation. Thus he was reproved in his error, who did not even perceive his error. For the 
knowledge that he was assuredly erring eluded him in his error. But he received a reminder from Him 
Who came to remind them that err. The Pharisee had seen great signs done by our Lord, as Israel by 
Moses; but because there was not faith in him, that those prodigies which he saw might be conjoined with 
that faith, a little cause hindered and annulled them. Had this man been a prophet, he would have known 
that this woman is a sinner. For he let slip the wonders that he had seen, and blindness readily entered 
into him. For he was of the sons of Israel, whom terrible signs accompanied up to the sea, that they might 
fear; and blessed miracles surrounded in the waste desert, that they might be reconciled; but through 
lack of faith, for a slight cause, they rejected them [saying]; As for this Moses who brought us up, we 
know not what has become of him. For they ceased to regard the mighty works that had been surrounding 
them. They perceived that Moses was not near them; so that for this cause that had come near, they drew 
[near] to the heathenism of Egypt. For Moses was for a little removed from before them, that the calf that 
was before them might appear, that they might worship it openly also; for they had been secretly 
worshipping it in their hearts. 


18. But when their heathenism from being inward became open, then Moses also from being hidden 
openly appeared; that he might openly punish those whose heathenism had revelled beneath the holy 
cloud which had overshadowed them. But God removed the Shepherd of the flock from it for forty days, 
that the flock might show that its trust was fixed upon the calf. While God was feeding the flock with all 
delights, it chose for itself as its Shepherd the calf, which was not able even to eat. Moses who kept them 
in awe was removed from them, that the idolatry might cry aloud in their mouths, which the restraint of 
Moses had kept down in their hearts. For they cried: Make us gods, to go before us. 


19. But when Moses came down, he saw their heathenism revelling in the wide plain with drums and 
cymbals. Speedily, he put their madness to shame by means of the Levites and drawn swords. So likewise 
here, our Lord concealed His knowledge for a little when the sinful woman approached Him, that the 
Pharisee might form into shape his thought, as his fathers had shaped the pernicious calf. But when the 
Pharisee’s error came to a head within him, then the knowledge of our Lord was manifested against it and 
dispelled it; I entered into thy house; thou gavest Me no water for My feet: But she has moistened them 
with her tears. Therefore her sins which are many are forgiven her. But the Pharisee when he heard our 
Lord naming the sins of the woman, many sins, was greatly put to shame because he had greatly erred. 
For he had supposed that our Lord did not even know that she was a sinner. Our Lord had before shown 
Himself as though not knowing her for a sinner. For He allowed him who had seen His signs, to show the 
doubt of his mind, that it might become manifest that his mind was bound in the ungodliness of his 
fathers. But the physician, who by his medicines brings out the hidden disease, is not the helper of the 
disease but its destroyer. For while the disease is hidden, it rules in the members, but when it is made 
manifest by medicines, it is rooted out. So then the Pharisee saw great things and doubted about small 
things. But when our Lord saw that his littleness made little of great things in his mind, He speedily 
showed him not only that she was a sinner, but even the multitude of her sins; that he might be put to 
shame by little things,—he who had not believed in wonders. 


20. God gave room to Israel to enlarge its heathenism in the wide desert; whom God cut short with 
whetted sword, that their idolatry might not be spread abroad among the Gentiles. So our Lord allowed 
the Pharisee to imagine perverse things, that He might in turn duly reprove his pride. For concerning 
those things which the sinful woman was doing rightly, the Pharisee was thinking wrongly. But our Lord in 
His turn rebuked him, concerning the right things which he had wrongly withheld: I entered thy house; 
thou gavest Me no water for My feet. Behold the withholding of that which was due! But she has 
moistened them with her tears. Behold the payment of what was due! Thou didst not anoint Me with oil. 
Behold the token of neglect! But she has anointed My feel with sweet ointment. Behold the sign of zeal! 
Thou didst not kiss Me. Behold the testimony of enmity! But she has not ceased to kiss My feet. Behold 
the sign of love! So then, by this enumeration our Lord showed that the Pharisee owed Him all those 
things and had withheld them; but that the sinful woman had come in and rendered all those things which 


he had withheld. Because then she had paid the debts of him who wrongfully withheld them, the Just One 
forgave her, her own debt, even her sins. 


21. Now the Pharisee, while he was doubting concerning our Lord, that He was not a prophet, pledged 
himself to the truth unawares, in saying—Had this man been a prophet, he would have known that this 
woman is a sinner. Therefore, if it should be found that our Lord knew that she was a sinner, He is, 
according to thy word, O Pharisee, a prophet. Our Lord, therefore, hastened to show both that she was a 
sinner, and that her sins were many; that the testimony of his own mouth might confute him as a liar. For 
he was companion of those that said: Who is able to forgive sins, but God only? For from them our Lord 
received testimony, that, therefore, He Who is able to forgive sins, is God. Thenceforth, then, the 
contention was this, that our Lord should show them whether He was able to forgive sins or no. So He 
speedily healed the members that were visible, that it might be made sure that He had forgiven the sins 
that were invisible. For our Lord cast before them the word which was expected to catch him that said it; 
so that when they should rush forward to catch Him by it, according to their wish, they might be caught 
by Him according to His wish. Fear not, My son, thy sins are forgiven thee. While they were hastening to 
catch Him on the charge of blasphemy, they pledged themselves unawares to the truth. For Who is able 
forgive sins but God only? Accordingly, our Lord confuted them [as though saying]: “If I shall have shown 
that I am able to forgive sins, even though ye do not believe in Me that I am God; yet abide ye by your 
word, which determined that whoso forgives sins is God.” Therefore that our Lord might teach them that 
He forgives sins, He forgave that man his hidden sin, and caused him to carry his bed openly; that by the 
carrying of the bed which carries [those that lie on it], they might believe in the slaying of the sin that 
slays. 


This is a wonderful thing, that while our Lord there called Himself the Son of man, His adversaries, 
unawares, made Him to be God as forgiving sins. Accordingly, while they supposed that they had ensnared 
Him by their craftiness, He entangled them in their craftiness; He made it a testimony to His truth. So 
their evil thoughts became unto them as bitter bonds; and that they might not free themselves from their 
bonds, our Lord strengthened them by giving strength to him [to whom He said];—Arise, take up thy bed 
and go into thine house. For the testimony could not again be undone, as though He were not God; 
inasmuch as He forgave sins. Nor yet could it be falsely affirmed that He had not forgiven sins; for lo! He 
had healed [men’s] limbs. For our Lord bound up His hidden testimonies in those which were manifest; 
that their own testimony might choke the infidels. Accordingly our Lord made their thoughts to war 
against them, because they had warred with the Good One, who by His healing power warred against 
their diseases. For that which Simon the Pharisee imagined, and that which the scribes his companions 
imagined, they imagined in their hearts secretly; but our Lord spread it forth openly. Our Lord 
represented their hidden imaginations before them, that they might learn that His knowledge reveals and 
shows their secret things(;) so that though they had not recognized Him by His open signs, they might 
recognize Him when He represented their secret imaginations; and that if only but by this,—that He 
searched out their hearts,—their hearts might perceive that He was God;—that at least when they saw 
that their imaginations could not be hidden from Him, they might cease from imagining evil against Him. 
For they had imagined evil in their heart; but He exposed it openly, by this [word] Why are ye imagining 
evil in your heart? So that by this, that our Lord perceived their hidden imagination, they should 
recognize His hidden Godhead. For that Godhead, by this very thing that they in their error were reviling 
it, was by that reviling made known to them. For they reviled our Lord in the body, and supposed that He 
was not God, and cast Him down below from on high; but by the body He was made known to them as 
being God, by that body which was found passing to and fro amongst them. For they, by casting Him down 
to the depth, attempted to show this, that God Who is above, cannot in bodily wise be born below. But He 
by His passage up to the height, taught them this; that for the body also that is sent down below, it is not 
its nature to pass up to the height rather than down to the depths; so that by the body which from below 
passed on high upwards in the air, they might learn of God that by His grace He descended down below 
from on high. 


22. But why instead of a stern reproof did our Lord speak a parable of persuasion to that Pharisee? He 
spoke the parable to him tenderly, that he, though froward, might unawares be enticed to correct his 
perversities. For the waters that are congealed by the force of a cold wind, the heat of the sun gently 
dissolves. So our Lord did not at once oppose him harshly, that he might not give occasion to the 
rebellious to rebel again. But by blandishment He brought him under the yoke, that when he had been 
yoked, He might work with him, though rebellious, according to His will. Now, because Simon was 
proudly minded, our Lord began humbly with him, that He might not be to him a teacher according to his 
folly. For if that Pharisee retained the Pharisees’ pride, how could our Lord cause him to acquire humility, 
when the treasure of humility was not under his hand? But since our Lord was teaching humility to all 
men, He showed that His treasury was free from every form of pride. But this was for our sakes, that He 
might teach us, that whatever treasuries pride enters into, it is by boastfulness that it gains access to 
them. On this account let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth. Our Lord then did not employ 
harsh reproof, because His coming was of grace: He did not refrain from reproof, because His later 
coming will be of retribution. For He put men to fear in His coming of humility; because it is a fearful 
thing to fall into His hands when He shall come in flaming fire. But our Lord bestowed the most part of 
His helps rather by persuasion than by reproof. For the gentle shower softens the earth and penetrates all 
through it: but violent rain binds and hardens the face of the earth, so that it does not receive it. For a 


harsh word excites wrath, and with it are bound up wrongs. And when a harsh word has opened the door, 
wrath enters in, and at the heels of wrath, along with it enter in wrongs. 


23. But because all helps attend on humble speech, He who came to render help employed it. Observe 
how mighty is the power of a humble word; for lo! by it vehement wrath is put down, and by it the billows 
of a swelling mind are calmed. But hear whence this was. That Pharisee thought, had this man been a 
prophet, he would have known. Contempt as well as blasphemy can be discerned here. Hear how our Lord 
in reply encountered this: Simon, I have somewhat to say unto thee. Love and reproof can be discerned 
here. For this is a word of love such as friends use with their friends. For when an adversary reproaches 
his adversary, he speaks not to him like this; for the madness of anger does not allow enemies to speak 
reasonably one to another. But He Who prayed for them that crucified Him, that He might show that the 
fury of anger had no power over Him, was about to put to the question those that crucified Him, that He 
might show that He was governed by reason and not by anger. 


24. Accordingly, our Lord placed a word of conciliation at the beginning of His speech, that by conciliation 
He might pacify the Pharisee, into whose mind discord and division had entered. He was the physician 
who ranged His cures against the things hurtful [to men]. Our Lord then shot forth this word as an arrow, 
and set in the head of it conciliation as the barb. And He anointed it with love, that soothes the members; 
so that when it flew into him who was full of discord, he was at once changed from discord to harmony. 
For straightway upon hearing that humble voice of our Lord, saying,—Simon, I have somewhat to say unto 
thee, that secret despiser returned his answer, Say on, Lord. For the sweet voice entered his bitter mind, 
and begot of it pleasant fruit. For he who before this voice was one that secretly despised, after this voice 
became one that openly honoured. For humility, by its sweet utterance, subdues even its adversaries into 
rendering it honour. For it is not over its friends that humility tests its power, but over its enemies it 
exhibits its victories. 


25. Thus the heavenly King arrayed Himself in armour of humility, and so conquered the bitter one, and 
drew from him a good answer as a sure pledge [of victory]. This is the armour concerning which Paul said, 
that by it we humble the loftiness that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God. For Paul had received 
the proof of it in himself. For as he had been warring in pride, but was conquered in humility, so is to be 
conquered every lofty thing which exalteth itself against this humility. For Saul was journeying to subdue 
the disciples with hard words, but the Master of the disciples subdued him with a humble word. For when 
He to whom all things are possible manifested Himself to him, giving up all things else, He spoke to him in 
humility alone, that He might teach us that a soft tongue is more effectual than all things else against 
hard thoughts. For neither threats nor words of terror were heard by Paul, but weak words not able to 
avenge themselves: Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me? But the words which were thought not even 
capable of avenging themselves, were found to be taking vengeance by drawing him away from the Jews 
and making him a goodly vessel. He who was full of the bitter will of the Jews, was then filled with the 
sweet preaching of the cross. When he was filled with the bitterness of the crucifiers, in his bitterness he 
made havoc of the churches. But when he was filled with the sweetness of the Crucified, he embittered 
the synagogues of the crucifiers. Our Lord then strove with humble voice with him, who had been warring 
against His churches with hard bonds. Thus Saul, who had been binding the disciples with bitter chains, 
was bound with pleasant persuasions; that he might not again cast the disciples into bonds; since he was 
bound by the Crucified, Who puts to silence evil voices, whom all they that were set against Him could not 
bind or injure. But when Paul ceased from binding the disciples, he himself was bound with chains by the 
persecutors. But when he was bound with chains, he loosed the bonds of idolatry by his bonds. 


26. Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? He who had conquered His persecutors in the world below, and 
ruled over the angels in the world above, spoke from above with humble voice. And He Who while He was 
upon earth had denounced ten woes against His crucifiers, when He was in heaven, did not denounce 
even one woe against Saul, His persecutor. Now, our Lord denounced woe to His crucifiers, that He might 
teach His disciples not to be dismayed by His murderers. But our Lord spoke in humility from heaven, that 
in humility the heads of His church might speak. And if any one should say, “Wherein did our Lord speak 
humbly with Paul? for lo! the eyes of Paul were grievously smitten;” let him know that it was not from our 
merciful Lord that this chastisement proceeded, who spoke those words in humility; but from the 
vehement light that vehemently shone forth there. And this light did not strike Paul by way of retribution 
on account of his deeds, but on account of the vehemence of its rays it hurt him, as he also said: When I 
arose, I could discern nothing for the glory of the light. But if that light was glorious, O Paul, how did the 
glorious light become a blinding light to thee thyself? The light was that which, according to its nature, 
illuminates above, but contrary to its nature, it shone forth below. When it illumined above, it was 
delightful; but when it shone forth below, it was blinding. For the light was both grievous and pleasant. It 
was grievous and violent towards the eyes of the flesh; and it was pleasant and lightful to those who are 
fire and spirit. 


27. For I saw a light from heaven that excelled the sun, and its light shone upon me. So then mighty rays 
streamed forth without moderation, and were poured upon feeble eyes, which moderate rays refresh. For, 
lo! the sun also in measure assists the eyes, but beyond measure and out of measure it injures the eyes. 
And it is not by way of vengeance in wrath that it smites them. For lo! it is the friend of the eyes and 
beloved of the eyeballs. And this is a marvel; while with its gentle lustre it befriends and assists the eyes; 


yet by its vehement rays it is hostile to and injures the eyeballs. But if the sun which is here below, and of 
kindred nature with the eyes that are here below, yet injures them, in vehemence and not in anger, in its 
proper force and not in wrath; how much more should the light that is from above, akin to the things that 
are above, by its vehemence injure a man here below who has suddenly gazed upon that which is not akin 
to his nature? For since Paul might have been injured by the vehemence of this sun to which he was 
accustomed, if he gazed upon it not according to custom, how much more should he be injured by the 
glory of that light to which his eyes never had been accustomed? For behold, Daniel also was melted and 
poured out on every side before the glory of the angel, whose vehement brightness suddenly shone upon 
him! and it was not because of the angel’s wrath that his human weakness was melted, just as it is not on 
account of the wrath or hostility of fire that wax is melted before it; but on account of the weakness of the 
wax it cannot keep firm and stand in presence of fire. When then the two approach one another, the power 
of the fire by its quality prevails; but the weakness of the wax on the other hand is brought lower even 
than its former weakness. 


28. But the majesty of the angel was manifested in itself; the weakness of flesh in itself could not endure. 
For my inward parts were turned into corruption. But yet men see men, their fellows, and faint before 
them: Yet it is not by their bright splendour that they are moved, but by their harsh will. For servants are 
terrified by the wrath of their masters, and those that are judged tremble through fear of their judges. But 
this did not befall Daniel on account of threatening or anger from the angel; but on account of his terrible 
nature and prevailing brightness. For it was not with threatening, the angel came to him. For if he had 
come with threatening, how could a mouth full of threatening become full of peace, when it came, saying, 
Peace be unto thee, thou man of desire? Thus that mouth that was a fountain of thunderings—for the voice 
of his words was like the voice of many hosts, that voice became to him a fountain teeming with and 
containing peace. And when [the voice] reached the terrified ears which were athirst for the encouraging 
greeting of peace, there was opened and poured out [for Daniel] a draught of peace. And by the angel’s 
later [word of] peace, those ears were encouraged, which had been terrified by his former voice first. For 
[he said], Let my Lord speak because I have been strengthened. But because in that heart-moving vision 
the fiery angel was about to announce nothing concerning Him, [the Lord], on this account that majesty 
[of the angel] was forward to give the salutation of peace to the lowliness [of the prophet]; that by the 
gladdening salutation which that awful majesty gave, the dread should be removed which lay on the mind 
of the lowliness and that was terrified. 


29. But what shall we say about the Lord of the Angel, Who said to Moses,—No man shall see Me and live? 
Is it on account of the fury of His anger, that whoso shall see Him shall die? Or on account of the 
splendour of His Being? For that Being was not made and was not created: so that eyes which have been 
made and created cannot look upon it. For if it is on account of His fury that whoso shall look upon Him 
shall not live, lo! He would have granted to Moses to see Him because of His great love to him. 
Accordingly, the Self-Existent by His vision slays them that look upon Him; but He slays, not because of 
harsh fury but because of His potent splendour. Because of this He in His great love granted to Moses to 
see His glory; yet in the same great love He restrained him from seeing His glory. But it was not that the 
glory of His majesty would have been at all diminished, but that weak eyes could not suffice to bear the 
overpowering billows of His glory. Therefore God, Who in His love desired that the vision of Moses should 
be directed upon the goodly brightness of His glory, in His love did not desire that the vision of Moses 
should be blinded amidst the potent rays of His glory. Therefore Moses saw and saw not. He saw, that he 
might be exalted; he saw not, that he might not be injured. For by that which he saw, his lowliness was 
exalted; and by that which he saw not, his weakness was not blinded. As also our eyes look upon the sun 
and look not upon it; and by what they see are assisted; and by what they see not, are uninjured. Thus the 
eye sees, that it may be benefited; but it ventures not [to look], that it may not be injured. So then through 
love God hindered Moses from seeing that glory that was too hard for his eyes: As also Moses through his 
love prevented the children of his people from seeing the brightness that was too strong for their eyes. 
For he learned from Him Who covered him, and spread His hand, and hid from him the splendour of the 
glory, that it might not injure him; so that he also should spread the veil and conceal from the feeble ones 
the overpowering splendour, that it might not hurt them. Now when Moses saw that the sons of perishable 
flesh could not gaze upon the borrowed glory that was on his face, his heart failed within him; for that he 
had sought to dare to gaze upon the glory of the Eternal Being; in whose floods, lo! those above and those 
below are plunged and spring forth; the depths whereof none can fathom; the shores whereof none can 
reach; whereof no end or limit can be found. 


30. Now if any one should say, “Was it not then possible for God [to bring it to pass] that Moses should 
look upon that glory and not be injured; and that Paul likewise should look upon the light and take no 
hurt?” Let him that says this understand that though it is possible for the power and overruling force of 
God, that the eyes should change their nature; yet it is inconsistent with the wisdom and nature of God 
that the order of nature should be confused. For, lo! it is also easy for the arm of the artificer to destroy 
[his fabrics]; but it is inconsistent with the good sense of the artificer to ruin goodly ornaments. And if any 
one wishes to say, concerning something which to himself seems meet;—”It were meet for God to do this;” 
let him know that it is meet for himself not to speak thus concerning God. For the chief of all things meet 
is this: that a man should not teach God what is meet. For it becomes not man to become God’s instructor. 
For this is a great wickedness, that we should become teachers to Him, of Whom these created mouths of 
ours are unable to tell, in the formation of His handiwork. For it is an unpardonable iniquity, that the 


mouth in its boldness should teach what is proper to that God by Whose grace it learned to speak at all. If 
any one then shall say, “It had been meet for God to do this,” I also, because I have a mouth and a tongue, 
may Say, “It had been meet for God not to give to man freedom by which he thus reproaches Him Who is 
not to be reproached.” But I do not dare to say that it was not meet for Him to give it; lest I also make 
myself an instructor of Him Who is not to be instructed. For because He is just, He would have been 
reproached by Himself, had He not given freedom to men, as though through grudging He had withheld 
from lowly man the gift that makes great. Therefore He gave it betimes by His grace, that He might not 
be justly reproached by Himself; even though through freedom, His own gift, lo! blasphemers wickedly 
reproach Him. 


31. Now why were the eyes of Moses made to shine because of the glory which he saw, while on the 
contrary [the eyes of] Paul, instead of being made to shine, were made utterly blind? Yet we may be sure 
that the eyes of Moses were not stronger than those of Paul; for they were akin in one brotherhood of 
blood and flesh. But another power through grace sustained the eyes of Moses; whereas no power was 
added in mercy to the eyes of Paul, beyond their natural power, which in wrath was taken from them. But 
if we say that their natural power was taken away from them, and that [it was] on this account he was 
defeated and overcome by the overpowering light,—for had their natural power remained, they would 
have been able to endure that supernatural light. Yet let us be sure of this, that as often as anything 
transcendent is revealed, that surpasses and transcends our nature, our natural power is not able to stand 
before it. But if on the other hand another power beyond our natural one is added to us, then by that 
power received by us in excess of and beyond nature, we shall be able to stand before any strange thing 
which comes upon us supernaturally. 


32. For, lo! the power of our ears and eyes is in us and is formed in us in its natural manner; and yet our 
sight and hearing cannot stand before mighty thunderings and lightnings; first, because they come with 
vehemence; and secondly, because their potency suddenly surprises and astounds our feebleness. This is 
what happened to Paul. For the potency of the light suddenly surprised his feeble eyes and injured them. 
But the greatness of the voice brought low his strength and entered his ears and opened them. For they 
had been closed up by Jewish contentiousness as by wax. For the voice did not plough up the ears, as the 
light injured the eyeballs. Why? but because it was meet that he should hear, but not that he should see. 
Therefore the doors of hearing were opened by the voice as by a key: but the doors of sight were shut by 
the light that should open them. Why then was it meet that he should hear? Clearly because by that voice 
our Lord was able to reveal Himself as being persecuted by Saul. For He was not able to show Himself by 
sight as being persecuted; for there was no way whereby this should be, that the son of David should be 
seen fleeing and Saul pursuing after Him. For this happened in very deed with that first Saul and with the 
first David. The one was pursuing; the other was being persecuted; they both of them saw and were seen, 
each by the other. But here the ear alone could hear of the persecution of the Son of David; the eye could 
not see that He was being persecuted. For it was in [the person of] others He was being persecuted, while 
He was Himself in heaven;—He Who beforetime had been persecuted in His own person while He was 
upon earth. Therefore the ears [of Saul] were opened and his eyes were closed. And He Who by sight 
could not represent Himself before Saul as persecuted, represented Himself by word before him as 
persecuted; when he cried and said;—Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me? Accordingly, his eyes were 
closed, because they could not see the persecution of Christ; but his ears were opened, because they 
could hear of His persecution. So then although the eyes of Moses were bodily eyes, as those of Paul, yet 
his inward eyes were Christian; for Moses wrote of Me, but the outward eyes of Paul were open, while the 
inward [eyes] were shut. Then because the inward eyes of Moses shone clear, his outward eyes also were 
made to shine clearly. But the outward eyes of Paul were closed, that by the closing of those that were 
outward, there might come to pass the opening of those that were inward. For he who by the outward 
eyes was not able to see the Lord in His signs, he when those bodily eyes were closed, saw with those 
within. And because he had received the proof in his own person, he wrote to those who had their bodily 
eyes full of light;—May He illumine the eyes of your hearts. Therefore the signs manifested to the external 
eyes of the Jews, profited them not at all; but faith of the heart opened the eyes of the heart of the 
Gentiles. But because, had Moses come down in his accustomed aspect from the mountain, without that 
shining of countenance, and said, “I saw there the glory of God,” the faithless fathers would not have 
believed him; so also, had Paul, without suffering blindness of his eyes, said, “I heard the voice of Christ,” 
the sons who crucified Christ would not have received it as true. Therefore He set on Moses as in love, an 
excelling sign of splendour, that the deceivers might believe that he had seen the Divine glory; but on 
Saul, as on a persecutor, He set the hateful sign of blindness, that the liars might believe that he had 
heard the words of Christ; that so thou might not again speak against Moses, and that these might not 
doubt concerning Paul. For God set signs on the bodies of the blind, and sent them to those who were in 
error, who used to make signs upon the borders of their garments. But they remembered not the signs on 
their garments, and in the signs of the body they greatly erred. The fathers who saw the glory of Moses, 
did not obey Moses; nor did the sons who saw the blindness of Paul believe Paul. But three times in the 
desert they threatened to stone Moses and his house with stones as dogs. For all congregation bade stone 
them with stones. And thrice they scourged Paul with rods as a dog on his body. [?] Thrice was I beaten 
with rods. These are the lions who through their love for their Lord were beaten as dogs and were torn as 
flocks of sheep, those flocks that used to stone their guardian shepherds, in order that ravening wolves 
might rule over them. 


33. But the crucifiers who corrupted the soldiers with a bribe, they perhaps said concerning Paul;—”The 
disciples have bribed him with a bribe; therefore he associates with the disciples.” For those who by the 
giving of a bribe strove that the resurrection of our Lord might not be preached, slandered Paul with the 
name of a bribe, that his revelation might not be believed. Therefore the voice astonished him, and the 
light blinded him, that his astonishment might pacify his violence, and his blindness might put to shame 
his slanderers. For the voice astounded his hearing in this, that it said meekly to him;—(Saul, why 
persecutes thou Me?): and the light blinded his sight, that when the slanderers should have said that he 
had received a bribe, and thereby was suborned to lie, his blindness which had been brought about by 
that light might confute them, showing that it was through it that he had been driven to speak what was 
true. So that those who supposed that his hands had received a bribe, and that because of it his lips lied, 
might know that his eyes had given up their light and because of this his lips proclaimed the truth. But 
again for another reason the meek voice accompanied the overpowering light; namely, that as it were 
from meekness unto exaltation our Lord might produce help for the persecutor; in like manner as also all 
His helps were produced, from lowliness unto greatness. For our Lord’s meekness continued from the 
womb to the tomb. And observe that greatness comes close upon His lowliness, and exaltation on His 
meekness. For whereas His greatness was observed in divers things, His Divinity was revealed by glorious 
signs; that it might be known that the One Who stood amongst them, was not one but two. For His nature 
is not humble nature alone, nor is it an exalted nature alone; but there are two natures that are mingled, 
the one with the other; the exalted and the humble. 


Therefore these two natures show forth their qualities; so that by the quality of each of the two, mankind 
might distinguish between the two; that it might not be supposed that He was merely one,—He Who was 
two by commingling: but that it might be known that He was two in respect of the blending, though He 
was one in respect of His Being. These things our Lord, through His humility and exaltation, taught to 
Paul also in the way to Damascus. 


34. For our Lord appeared to Saul in meekness, since meekness was close to His greatness; that because 
of His greatness it might be known Who He is Who spake meekly. For even as His disciples preached on 
earth of our Lord in meekness and in exaltation,—in the meekness of His persecution, and in the 
exaltation of His signs,—so also our Lord preached of Himself in meekness and in exaltation in Paul’s 
presence—in the exaltation of the potency of the light which flashed, and in the meekness of that meek 
voice which said; Saul, why persecutest thou Me?—so that the preaching of Him which His disciples 
preached concerning Him in presence of many, should be like to that preaching which He preached 
concerning Himself. But even as, if He had not spoken meekly, it would not have been made known there 
that He was meek, so, had He not appeared there as an overpowering light, it would not have been made 
known there that He was exalted. 


35. And if thou shouldst say; “What necessity was there that He should speak humbly? Could He not have 
convinced him also through the greatness of the light?” Know, thou that questionest, that this rejoinder 
may be returned to thee; that because it was necessary that He should speak humbly, He therefore spoke 
humbly. For by Him Who is wise in all things, there was done there nothing that was not meet to be done. 
For He Who has given knowledge to artificers to do each thing severally with the instrument meet for it, 
does He not Himself know that which He gives others the power of knowing? Therefore whatsoever has 
been wrought or is being wrought by the Godhead, that very thing that is wrought by Him at that time, is 
for the furtherance of [God’s] working at that time, even though to the blind the Divine orderings seem 
contrariwise. But that we may not restrain by constraint of words a wise enquirer, one that wishes to grow 
by true persuasion as the seed by the rain-drops; know, O enquirer, that because Saul was a persecutor, 
but our Lord was endeavouring to make him persecuted instead of persecutor, therefore He of His wisdom 
made haste to cry—Saul, why persecutest thou Me?—in order that, when Saul who was being made a 
disciple, heard Him Who was making him a disciple, saying, Why persecutest thou Me? he might know 
that the Master Whose servant he was becoming, was a persecuted Master, and so might quickly cast 
away the persecution of his former masters, and might clothe himself in the persecuted state of his 
persecuted Master. Now any master who wishes to teach a man anything, teaches him either by deeds or 
by words. But if he teach him neither by words nor by deeds, the man cannot be instructed in his craft. So 
that, even though our Lord did not teach Paul humility by deeds, yet by voice He taught him endurance of 
persecution which He could not teach him by deed. For before our Lord was crucified, He taught His 
disciples humble endurance of persecution by deed. But after He had finished His persecution by 
crucifixion, as He said, Lo! all things are finished. He could not vainly return and begin again anything 
which once for all had been wisely finished. Or why again do ye seek for the crucifixion and shame of the 
Son of God? 


36. For even though our Lord in His grace had beforetime brought the majesty of His Godhead into 
humility, yet afterwards in His justice He willed not again to bring back to humiliation the littleness of 
manhood which had been made great. But because it was necessary that the persecuting disciple should 
learn endurance of persecution, while yet it was impossible that the Master should again come down and 
be persecuted afresh; He taught him by voice that which could not be taught by deeds. Saul, why 
persecutest thou Me? The explanation of which utterance is this;—”Saul, why art thou not persecuted in 
Me?” But in order that Saul might not suppose that it was because of His weakness our Lord was 
persecuted, the strength of the overpowering light which shone upon him, convinced him. For if the eyes 


of Saul could not endure the shining of that light, how could the hands of Saul bind and fetter the 
disciples of the Lord of that light? But his hands had fettered the disciples, that he might learn their 
power in their bonds; while his eyes could not endure the beams, that by their strength he might learn his 
own weakness. But had not the power of that light shone upon him, when the Lord said to him; Saul, why 
persecutest thou Me? Then because of the madness of the pride wherein Paul was set up at that time, he 
would perhaps have said this to Him, “I am persecuting Thee for this reason, because Thou hast said, Why 
persecutest thou Me? For who is there that would not persecute Thee, when Thou, with such strength, 
troublest Thy persecutor with these feeble cries.” But the humility of our Lord was heard in the voice, and 
the power of the light shone forth in the beams. So Paul could not despise the humility of the voice, 
because of the glory of the light. 


37. Thus were his ears brought into discipleship to the voice which he heard, because his eyes sufficed 
not to endure the beams which they saw. That marvel of the dawning of the light was shed forth upon his 
eyeballs and did them hurt; and the voice of the Lord of the light entered his ears, but did them no harm. 
But between the light and the Lord of the light, which ought to have been the stronger? For if the light 
which was created by Him was so overpowering, how much more overpowering He by Whom this very 
light was created! But if the Lord of the light was overpowering, as indeed He is overpowering, how did 
His voice enter the hearing and not harm it? even as that light which hurt the sight? But hear the wonder 
and the marvel which our Lord wrought by His grace. For our Lord willed not to humble that light which 
is His; but He being Lord of the light humbled Himself. But as the Lord of the light is greater than the 
light which is His, so great is the glory that the Lord of the light should humble Himself rather than 
humble the light. 


38. As also in the night, while He was praying, it is written;—There appeared to Him an angel 
strengthening Him. But here all mouths, celestial and terrestrial, are insufficient to give thanks to Him by 
Whose hand the angels were created; that He was strengthened for the sake of sinners by that angel who 
was created by His hand. As then the angel from above stood in glory and in brightness, while the Lord of 
the angel, that He might exalt man who was degraded, stood in degradation and humility; so also here 
that light flashed forth in manifestation; but the Lord of the light, for the sake of helping one persecutor, 
spoke with humble voice and lowly words. 


39. For this cause therefore that light which was overpowering, because it was not diminished, entered 
the eyeballs with overpowering manifestation and injured them. But the Lord of the light, because He had 
lowered Himself in order to help, His lowly voice entered the ears that had need and helped them. But in 
order that the help of that voice which had become lowly, might not fail Him, therefore the strength of 
that light was not lowered, in order that because of that light, which was not lowered, the help of that 
voice which was lowered, might be believed. But this is a marvel, that until our Lord made Himself lowly 
in voice, Paul was not made lowly in deed; for even as, before He came down and clothed Himself in a 
body, our Lord was in exaltation with His Father; yet in His exaltation men did not learn humility; but 
when He humbled Himself and came down from His exaltation, then by His humbleness humility was soon 
among men; so again after His resurrection and ascension He was in glory at the right hand of God His 
Father, but by that His exaltation, Paul did not learn humility. Therefore He that was exalted and sat at the 
right hand of His Father, ceased from glorious and lofty speech, and He cried as one wronged and 
oppressed, with feeble and meek words, saying,—Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me? Thus, humble 
words prevailed over harsh bridles. For by humble words, as by bridles, the persecuted led the persecutor 
from the broad way of the persecutors into the narrow way of the persecuted. And since all the signs that 
were done in the Name of our Lord did not convince Paul, our Lord made haste to meet with humility him 
who was hastening on the way to Damascus in the vehemence of pride. Thus by His humble words, the 
harsh vehemence of pride was checked. 


40. He then Who used humble words with Paul His persecutor, He also used humble sayings with the 
Pharisee. For so great is the power of humility that even God Who overcomes all did not overcome without 
it. Humility was able also in the wilderness to bear the burden of the stiff-necked people. For against the 
people who were more stubborn than all men, was set Moses who was more meek than all men. For God 
Who needs not anything, when He had set free the people, afterwards had need of the humility of Moses, 
that this humility might endure the wrath and murmuring of the People that provoked him. For humility 
alone could endure the gainsayings of that people, which the signs of Egypt and the prodigies (wrought) 
in the desert could not subdue. For when pride had wrought divisions amongst the people, humility by its 
prayer used to close up their divisions. If then the humility of the Stammerer endured six hundred 
thousand, how much more exceedingly did the humility of Him, Who gave speech to the Stammerer 
endure? For the humility of Moses is a shadow of the humility of our Lord. 


41. Our Lord then saw that Simon the Pharisee did not believe the signs and wonders which he had seen. 
He came to him to persuade him with humble words; and humble utterances overcame him, whom mighty 
wonders had not overcome. What then are the wonders which that Pharisee had seen? He had seen the 
dead raised to life, the lepers cleansed, the blind with eyes opened. These signs compelled that Pharisee 
to entertain our Lord as a prophet. But he who entertained Him as a prophet, changed so as to despise 
Him for one who had not knowledge, saying (namely);—Had this man been a prophet, He would have 
known that this woman—who had approached Him—is a sinner. But we may despise the Pharisee and say, 


Had he been a man of discernment, he would have learned from that sinful woman, who approached our 
Lord, not that He was a prophet, but the Lord of the Prophets. For the tears of the sinful woman testified, 
that it was not a prophet they were propitiating, but Him, Who, as God, was wroth with her sins. For, 
because the prophets sufficed not to raise sinners to life, the Lord of the prophets came down to heal 
those who were in evil case. But what physician is there who hinders the smitten, that they should not 
come to him, O blind Pharisee, as it befel that she came to our Physician! For why did the smitten woman 
approach Him,—she, whose wounds were healed by her tears? He Who had come down to be a fountain of 
healing amongst the diseased, was proclaiming this;—Let every one that is athirst, come and drink. But 
when the Pharisees, this man’s companions, murmured at the healing of sinners, the Physician taught 
concerning His art, that the door is opened for the diseased and not for the whole, for they that are whole 
need not a physician but they that are sick. Therefore the praise of the physician is the healing of the 
diseased;—that the shame of the Pharisee who reproved the praise of our physician may be greater. But 
our Lord used to show signs in the streets; and also when He entered into the house of the Pharisee, He 
showed signs which were greater than those He had shown outside. For in the street He made whole the 
bodies that were sick, but within He healed the souls that were diseased. Outside, He raised to life the 
mortality of Lazarus: but within, He raised to life the mortality of the sinful woman. He restored the living 
soul to the corpse from which it had gone out; and He expelled from the sinful woman the deadly sin 
which dwelt within her. But the blind (Pharisee) who was insufficient for great things, because of the 
great things which he saw not, belied those small things which he had seen. For he was a son of Israel 
who attributed weakness to his God, and not to himself. For (Israel said), Though He smote the rock and 
the waters flowed, can He also give us bread? But when our Lord saw his weakness, that it missed the 
great things and, because of them, the small things also, He hasted to put forward a simple word, as 
though for a babe that was being reared on milk, and was not capable of solid food. 


42. For by that wherein thou knewest, O Pharisee, that our Lord was not a prophet, by that very thing it 
was proved that thou didst not know the prophets. For by this that thou saidst;—Had this man been a 
prophet, he would have known, thou showest herein that (in thy esteem) whoever is a prophet knows all 
things. But lo! some matters were hidden from the prophets; how then dost thou attribute the revelation 
of all hidden things to the prophets? But this unwise teacher who perverted the scriptures of the 
Prophets, did not even understand what he read in the scriptures. For it was not only that the greatness of 
the Lord was not discerned by that Pharisee, but he did not even discern the weakness of the prophets. 
For our Lord, as knowing all things, allowed that sinful woman to come in and receive His peace. But 
Elisha, as one ignorant, said to the Shunamite;—Peace to thee and peace be to the child. Accordingly he 
who supposed that our Lord was proved not to be a prophet, was himself proved not to know the 
Prophets. When the mind contains malice and cannot refrain, then that malice which is in it, is cunning in 
finding a pretext for opening a door; but in case that pretext, in which the deceiver takes refuge is 
confuted, he knows that within this there is another concealed which he may employ. 


Now observe this son of Israel, how he was like Israel in stubbornness. For heathenism was bound up in 
the mind of the People; therefore Moses was taken away from them, that the wickedness that was within 
them might become manifest. But that they might not be put to shame, and that it might not be known 
how they were seeking idols, they first sought for Moses, and then for idols. As for this Moses, we know 
not what has become of him. And if God, Who cannot die, brought thee out of Egypt, why dost thou seek 
for a man, who at some time must die? Yet they did not desire Moses, that he should become a god to 
them; because Moses could hear and see and reprove; but they sought for a god who could neither hear 
nor see nor reprove. But whensoever Moses shall have died, what shall remain of him? For behold, thy 
God is a living God, and lo! He has revealed Himself to thee by living testimonies. For the bright cloud 
was at that time overshadowing them, and they had the pillar of light in the night-time. Water flowed for 
them from the rock, and they drank its streams. They were delighted every day by tasting that manna, the 
fame of which we have heard. How was Moses far from thee? Behold the signs of Moses surround thee. Or 
how does the person of Moses profit thee, when thou hast such a guide as this? If thy garments wear not 
old, and a temperate air refreshes thee, if the heat and the cold do not hurt thee, and thou hast rest from 
war, and art far removed from the fear of Egypt,—what thing then was lacking to Israel that he sought for 
Moses? Open heathenism was lacking to him. For it was not for Moses that he sought, but on the pretext 
of Moses’ absence he followed after the calf. Thus briefly have we showed, that when the mind is full of 
anything, but an opposing reason meets it, then it forces it by violence to open for it a door to that which 
it desires. 


43. Thou too, O Pharisee, athirst for blasphemy, what sawest thou in our Lord, to show that He was not a 
prophet? For lo! the things that belong to the Lord of the Prophets were seen in Him. For the gushing 
tears made haste to proclaim that they were shed as before God. The sorrowing kisses testified that they 
sought to win over the creditor to tear up the debt-bonds. The goodly ointment of the sinful woman 
proclaimed that it was a bribe of penitence. These medicines the sinful woman offered to her Physician, 
that by her tears He might wash away her stains, by her kisses He might heal her wounds, by her sweet 
ointment He might make her evil name sweet as the odour of her ointment. This is the Physician who 
heals men by the medicines which they bring to Him. These marvels were shown at that time; but to the 
Pharisee instead of these there appeared blasphemy. For what could be established in the weeping of the 
sinful woman, but that He can justify sinners? Else, judge thou in thy mind, O blind teacher, why was that 
mournful weeping in the joyful feast, so that, while they were making merry with food, she was in 


bitterness with her tears? Because she was a sinner, her deeds were unchaste, and these (deeds) she was 
wont to do. But if at that time, from the wantonness of sinners she was turned to chastity, then 
acknowledge, thou who saidst He is not a prophet, that He is One who makes those chaste that have been 
wanton. For by this, that thou knowest that she is a sinner, and by this, that thou seest her now penitent, 
search out where is the power that changed her. For he ought to have fallen down and worshipped Him 
Who, while silent, in His silence turned to chastity those sinners whom the Prophets by their vehement 
utterances could not turn to chastity. A wonderful and marvellous thing was seen in the house of the 
Pharisee; a sinful woman that sat and wept, and she who wept said not wherefore she wept; nor did He at 
Whose feet she sat say to her, Why weepest thou? The sinner did not need with her lips to petition our 
Lord, because she believed that He knew, as God, the petitions that were hidden in her tears. Nor did our 
Lord ask her, What hast thou done? For He knew that by her pure kisses she was atoning for her 
transgressions. So then she, because she believed that He knew the things that were hidden, offered to 
Him her prayers in her heart; for knowing secret things He had no need of the outward lips. If then the 
sinner, because she knew that our Lord was God, sought not to persuade Him with her lips; and our Lord, 
because as God He discerned her thoughts, therefore questioned her not; dost not thou, O tyrant 
Pharisee, from the silence of both understand the position of both; that she was praying as to God in her 
heart, and that He as God was in silence searching out her thoughts? But the Pharisee could not see and 
understand these things, because he was a son of Israel who though perceiving, saw not, and though he 
heard, understood not. Though then our Lord knew that that Pharisee thought evil thoughts concerning 
Him, He confuted him gently and not harshly. For sweetness came down from on high to break down the 
bitterness with which the Evil One had stamped us. Therefore our Lord taught that Pharisee of Himself 
and in Himself, as though saying, Even as I, though I knew the evil things in thy heart, yet gently 
persuaded thee, so though I knew the evil things of this woman, I mercifully received her. 


But let us hear how long-suffering was drawn after the hasty thought, so as to draw it from haste to 
understanding. A certain creditor had two debtors. One owed five hundred dinars, and the other fifty 
dinars.—(Be not wearied, O hearer, at the length of the repetition of the parable, lest thou be contrary to 
Him Who in the parable was long-suffering for the sake of giving help.)—At length, when neither of them 
had wherewithal to pay, he forgave them both. Which of them dost thou think would love him more? 
Simon said to Him, I suppose that he, to whom more was forgiven. Our Lord said to him, Thou has rightly 
judged. Our Lord in His justice commended the perverse (Pharisee), because of the right judgment, which 
he had judged, though he in his wickedness had answered the good Lord concerning the mercy He had 
wrought. Now many things are laid up in this parable; for it is a treasury full of many helps. Why then did 
our Lord require that the Pharisee should pass judgment for Him between the two debtors? Was it not 
that the greatness, coming after the littleness, might show itself that nothing of the littleness was drawn 
after the greatness? For our Lord, since He knew the secret things, was long-suffering and questioned 
Simon, that those might be put to shame who, though not knowing, were hasty to blame, but not to 
enquire. For if, O man, before I heard thy judgment passed, I judged not of it, why didst thou, before thou 
heardest from Me, the case of the sinful woman, hastily blame? Now this was done for our instruction, 
that we might be swift to enquire, but slow to pass our sentence. For had that Pharisee been long- 
suffering, lo! that pardon which our Lord in the end gave to the sinful woman, would have taught him 
everything. Long-suffering is wont to acquire all things for those that acquire it. 


44. But again; through the forgiveness of the two debtors, our Lord led into forgiveness him who was in 
need of forgiveness, yet in whose eyes the forgiveness of debts was hateful. For though the debts of the 
Pharisee himself needed forgiveness, yet the forgiveness of the debts of the sinful woman was hateful in 
his eyes. For had there been this forgiveness of debts in the mind of the Pharisee, it would not have been 
in his eyes disgraceful that that sinful woman should have come for forgiveness of her debts to God and 
not to the priests; for the priests could not forgive sins such as those. But this sinful woman from the 
glorious works which our Lord did, believed that He could also forgive sins. For she knew that whoso is 
able to restore the members of the body, is able also to cleanse away the spots of the soul. But the 
Pharisee, though he was a teacher, did not know this. For the teachers of Israel were wont to be fools, put 
to shame by the despised and vile. For they were put to shame by that blind man to whom they said;—We 
know that this man is a sinner. But he said to them:—How did He open my eyes? lo! God hears not 
sinners. These are the blind teachers who were made guides to others; and their perverse path was made 
straight by a blind man. 


45. But hear ye the marvel that our Lord wrought. Because that Pharisee supposed that our Lord did not 
know that the woman who touched Him was a sinner; our Lord made the lips of the Pharisee like the 
strings of a harp; and by his very lips He sang how she was trampling under foot his sins, though he knew 
it not. And he who as though he knew had blamed, was found to be a harp, whereto another could sing of 
that which he knew. For our Lord compared the sins of the sinful woman to five hundred dinars, and 
caused them to pass into the hearing of the Pharisee by the parable which he heard; and again brought 
them forth from his mouth in the judgment he gave; though Simon knew not, when he was judging, that 
those five hundred dinars denoted the sins of the sinful woman. And (the Pharisee) who thought 
concerning our Lord that He had not knowledge of her sins, was himself found not to have knowledge of 
them, when he heard of those debts in the parable, and gave judgment concerning them with his voice. 
But when it was explained to him at last by our Lord, then the Pharisee knew that alike his ears and also 
his lips were, as it were, instruments for our Lord, through which He might sing the glories of His 


knowledge. 


For this Pharisee was the fellow of those scribes, whose sentence by their own mouths our Lord gave 
against them;—What then will the Lord of the vineyard do to those husbandmen? They say unto Him, 
against themselves:—He will terribly destroy them, and will hire out the vineyard to husbandmen who will 
render unto Him the fruit in its season. This is the Godhead to which all things are easy, which by the 
mouths, the very mouths that blasphemed it, pronounced the sentence of those very mouths against them. 


46. Glory then be to Him the Invisible, who clothed Himself in invisibility, that sinners might he able to 
draw near to Him. For our Lord did not repel the sinful woman as the Pharisee expected; inasmuch as He 
descended from the height which no man can reach unto, altogether in order that lowly publicans, like 
Zaccheus, might reach unto Him. And the Nature which none can handle, clothed Itself in a body, 
altogether in order that all lips might kiss His feet as the sinful woman did. For the sacred soul was 
hidden within the veil of flesh, and so touched all unclean lips and sanctified them. Thus He Whom His 
appetite was supposed to invite to feasting, His feet invited to tears; He was the good Physician, who 
came forth to go to the sinful woman who was seeking Him in her soul. She then anointed the feet of our 
Lord, who (anointed) not His head,—she who was trodden down in the dust by all. For those Pharisees 
who justified themselves and despised all (else), trod her down. But He the Merciful, Whose pure body 
sanctified her uncleanness, had pity on her. 


47. But Mary anointed the head of our Lord’s body, as a token of the better part which she had chosen. 
And Christ prophesied concerning that which her soul had chosen. While Martha was cumbered with 
serving, Mary was hungering to be satisfied with spiritual things by Him Who also satisfies us with bodily 
things. So Mary refreshed Him with precious ointment, as He had refreshed her with His exalted 
teaching. Mary by the oil showed forth the mystery of His mortality, Who by His teaching mortified the 
concupiscence of her flesh. Thus the sinful woman by the flood of her tears, in full assurance was 
rewarded with remission of sins from beside His feet; and she who had the issue of blood, stole healing 
from the hem of His garment. But Mary received blessing openly from His mouth, as a reward of the 
service of her hands upon His head. For she poured out on His head the precious ointment, and received 
from His mouth a wonderful promise. This is the ointment which was sown above and yielded fruit below. 
For she sowed it on His head and gathered its fruit from between His lips;—She shall have a name and 
this memorial in every place where My Gospel shall be preached. Accordingly, what she then received of 
Him, He is able to cause to pass unto all generations: and in no generation can any hinder it. For the 
ointment which she poured upon His head, gave its odour in presence of all the guests and refreshed Him; 
so also the goodly name which He gave her, passes down through all generations and brings honour to 
her. Even as all who were at the feast were sensible of her ointment; it was meet that all who come into 
the world should be sensible of her triumph. This is a loan whereof the increase is exacted in all 
generations. 


48. Now Simeon the priest, when he took Him up in his arms to present Him before God, understood as he 
saw [Him] that He was not presenting Him, but was being himself presented. For the Son was not 
presented by the servant to His Father, but the servant was presented by the Son to his Lord. For it is not 
possible that He, by Whom every offering is presented, should be presented by another. For the offering 
does not present him that offers it; but by them that offer are offerings presented. So then He Who 
receives offerings gave Himself to be offered by another, that those who presented Him, while offering 
Him, might themselves be presented by Him. For as He gave His body to be eaten, that when eaten It 
might quicken to life them that ate Him; so He gave Himself to be offered, that by His Cross the hands of 
them that offered Him might be sanctified. So, then, though the arms of Simeon seemed to be presenting 
the Son, yet the words of Simeon testified that he was presented by the Son. Therefore we can have no 
dispute concerning this, because that which was said put an end to dispute;—Now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace. He then who is let depart to go in peace to God, is presented as an offering to 
God. And in order to make known by whom he was presented, he said,—For lo! mine eyes have seen Thy 
mercy. If there was no grace wrought on him, why then did he give thanks? But rightly did he give thanks, 
that he was thought worthy to receive in his arms Him, Whom angels and prophets greatly desired to see. 
For lo! mine eyes have seen Thy mercy. Let us understand then and see. Is mercy that which shows mercy 
to another, or is it that which receives mercy from another? But if mercy is that which shows mercy to all, 
well did Simeon call our Lord by the name of the mercy that showed mercy to him,—Him Who freed him 
from the world which is full of snares, that he might go to Eden which is full of pleasures; for he who was 
priest said and testified that he was offered as an offering, that from the midst of the perishing world he 
should go and be stored up in the treasure-house which is kept safe. For one for whom it may be that what 
he has found should be lost, to him it belongs to be diligent that it should be kept safe. But for our Lord it 
could not be that He should be lost; but by Him the lost were found. So then, through the Son Who could 
not be lost, the servant who was very desirous not to be lost, was presented. Lo! mine eyes have seen Thy 
mercy. It is evident Simeon received grace from that Child Whom he was carrying. For inwardly he 
received grace from that Infant, Whom openly he received in his arms. For through Him Who was 
glorious, even when He was carried, being small and feeble, he that carried Him was made great. 


49. But inasmuch as Simeon endured to carry on his weak arms that Majesty which the creatures could 
not endure, it is evident that his weakness was made strong by the strength which he carried. For at that 


no evil: He had conferred on it all its virtue in the cause of good. And so it knows nothing save how to 
recall the souls of the departed from the very path of death, to transform the weak, to restore the sick, to 
purge the possessed, to open prison-bars, to loose the bonds of the innocent. Likewise it washes away 
faults, repels temptations, extinguishes persecutions, consoles the faint-spirited, cheers the high-spirited, 
escorts travellers, appeases waves, makes robbers stand aghast, nourishes the poor, governs the rich, 
upraises the fallen, arrests the falling, confirms the standing. Prayer is the wall of faith: her arms and 
missiles against the foe who keeps watch over us on all sides. And, so never walk we unarmed. By day, be 
we mindful of Station; by night, of vigil. Under the arms of prayer guard we the standard of our General; 
await we in prayer the angel’s trump. The angels, likewise, all pray; every creature prays; cattle and wild 
beasts pray and bend their knees; and when they issue from their layers and lairs, they look up 
heavenward with no idle mouth, making their breath vibrate after their own manner. Nay, the birds too, 
rising out of the nest, upraise themselves heavenward, and, instead of hands, expand the cross of their 
wings, and say somewhat to seem like prayer. What more then, touching the office of prayer? Even the 
Lord Himself prayed; to whom be honour and virtue unto the ages of the ages! 


time Simeon also along with all creatures was secretly upheld by the almighty strength of the Son. Now 
this is a marvel, that outwardly it was he that was strengthened that carried Him Who strengthened him; 
but inwardly it was the strength that bore its bearer. For the Majesty straitened itself, that they who 
carried it might endure it; in order that as far as that Majesty stooped to our littleness, so far should our 
love be raised up from all desires to reach that Majesty. 


50. So likewise the ship that carried our Lord; it was He that bare it, in that He stayed from it the wind 
that would have sunk it. Peace, for thou art shut up. While He was on the sea, His arm reached even to 
the fountain of the wind, to shut it up. The ship bare His manhood, but the power of His Godhead bare the 
ship and all that was therein. But that He might show that even His manhood needed not the ship, instead 
of the planks which a shipwright puts together and fastens, He like the Architect of creation, made the 
waters solid and joined them together and laid them under His feet. So the Lord strengthened the hands 
of Simeon the Priest, that his arms might bear up in the Temple the strength that was bearing up all; as 
He strengthened the feet of Simeon the Apostle, that they might bear themselves up on the water. And so 
that name which bore the first-begotten in the Temple was afterwards borne up by the first-begotten in 
the sea; that He might show that as in the sea the drowning was borne up by Him, He did not need to be 
borne by Simeon on the dry ground. But our Lord bare Simeon up openly in the midst of the sea to teach 
that also on the dry land He supported him secretly. 


51. Accordingly, the Son came to the servant; not that the Son might be presented by the servant, but that 
by the Son the servant might present to His Lord Priesthood and Prophecy, to be laid up with Him. For 
prophecy and priesthood, which were given through Moses, were handed down, both of them, and 
reached to Simeon. For he was a pure vessel, who sanctified himself that he might be like Moses, capable 
for both of them. There are small vessels which are capable for great gifts. There are gifts for which one is 
capable, by reason of their grace; yet many are not capable for them, by reason of their greatness. Thus, 
then, Simeon presented our Lord, and in Him offered both these things; so that that which was given to 
Moses in the wilderness, was received from Simeon in the Temple. But seeing that our Lord is the vessel 
wherein all fulness dwells, when Simeon was offering Him before God, he poured over Him (as a drink- 
offering) those two (gifts), priesthood from His hands and prophecy from His lips. Priesthood continued on 
the hands of Simeon, because of his purifications; and prophecy dwelt in operation upon his lips, because 
of revelations. When then these two powers saw Him who was Lord of both, they two united together and 
poured themselves into the vessel that was capable of both; that could contain priesthood and kingdom 
and prophecy. That Infant then, who was wrapped in swaddling clothes, because of His graciousness, 
clothed Himself in priesthood and prophecy because of His Majesty. For Simeon clothed Him in these, and 
gave Him to her who had wrapped Him in swaddling clothes. For when he gave Him to His mother, he 
gave along with Him the priesthood; and when he prophesied to her concerning Him, This (child) is set for 
the fall and rising again, he gave prophecy also with Him. 


52. Then Mary received her firstborn and went forth. He was outwardly wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
but secretly He was clothed with prophecy and priesthood. Whatsoever then was handed down from 
Moses, was received from Simeon, but continued and was possessed by the Lord of both. So then the 
steward first, and the treasurer lastly, handed over the keys of priesthood and prophecy to Him who has 
authority over the treasurer of them both. Therefore, His Father gave Him the spirit not by measure, 
because all measures of the spirit are under his hand. And that our Lord might show that He received the 
keys from the former stewards, He said to Simeon: To thee I will give the keys of the doors. But how 
should He have given them to another, had He not received them from another? So, then, the keys which 
He had received from Simeon the priest, them He gave to another Simeon the Apostle; that even though 
the People had not hearkened to the former Simeon, the Gentiles might hearken to the latter Simeon. 


53. But because John also was the treasurer of baptism, the Lord of the stewardship came to him to 
receive from him the keys of the house of reconciliation. For John used to wash away in common water the 
blemishes of sins; that bodies might become meet for the garment of the Spirit, given by our Lord. 
Therefore, because the Spirit was with the Son, He came to John to receive from him baptism, that He 
might mingle with the visible waters the invisible Spirit; that they whose bodies should feel the 
moistening of the water, their souls should feel the gift of the Spirit; that even as the bodies outwardly feel 
the pouring of the water upon them, so the souls inwardly may feel the pouring of the Spirit upon them. 
Accordingly, even us our Lord when He was baptised, was clothed in baptism and carried baptism with 
Him, so also when He was presented in the Temple, He put on prophecy and priesthood, and went forth 
bearing the purity of the priesthood upon His pure members, and bearing the words of prophecy in His 
wondrous ears. For when Simeon was sanctifying the body of the Child who sanctifies all, that body 
received the priesthood in its sanctification. And again, when Simeon was prophesying over Him, 
prophecy quickly entered the hearing of the Child. For if John leaped in the womb and perceived the voice 
of the Mother of our Lord, how much more should our Lord have heard in the Temple? For lo! it was 
because of Him that John knew (so as) to hear in the womb. 


54. Accordingly, each one of the gifts that was stored up for the Son, He gathered from their true tree. For 
He received baptism from the Jordan, even though John still after Him used to baptise. And He received 
priesthood from the Temple, even though Annas the High Priest exercised it. And again, He received 
prophecy which had been handed down amongst the righteous, even though by it Caiaphas in mockery 


platted a crown for our Lord, and He received the kingdom from the house of David, even though Herod 
held the place and exercised it. 


55. This is He Who flew and came down from on high; and when all those gifts which He had given to 
those of old time saw Him, they came flying from every quarter and rested on Him their Giver. For they 
gathered themselves together from every side, to come and be grafted into their natural tree. For they 
had been grafted into bitter trees, namely into wicked kings and priests. Therefore they hastened to come 
to their sweet parent-stock; namely to the Godhead Who in sufficiency came down to the people of Israel, 
that the parts of Him might be gathered to Him. And when He received of them that which was His own, 
that which was not His own was rejected; since for the sake of His own He had borne also with that which 
was not His own. For He bore with the idolatry of Israel, for the sake of His priesthood; and He bore with 
its diviners, for the sake of His prophets; and He bore with its wicked dominion, for the sake of His holy 
crown. 


56. But when our Lord took to Himself Priesthood from them, He sanctified by it all the Gentiles. And 
again, when He took to Himself prophecy, He revealed by it His counsels to all nations. And when he wove 
His crown, He bound the strong One who takes all men captive, and divides his spoils. These gifts were 
barren, with the fig-tree, which while it was barren of fruit made barren such glorious powers as these. 
Therefore as being without fruit, it was cut off, that these gifts might pass forth from it and bring forth 
fruit abundantly among all the Gentiles. 


57. So He, Who came to make our bodies abodes for His indwelling, passed by all those dwelling-places. 
Let each one of us then be a dwelling-place for Him Who loves me. Let us come to Him and make our 
abode with Him. This is the Godhead Whom though all creation cannot contain, yet a lowly and humble 
soul suffices to receive Him. 


ON ADMONITION AND REPENTANCE 


1. Not of compulsion is the doctrine; of free-will is the word of life. Whoso is willing to hear the doctrine, 
let him cleanse the field of his will that the good seed fall not among the thorns of vain enquirings. If thou 
wouldst heed the word of life, cut thyself off from evil things; the hearing of the word profits nothing to 
the man that is busied with sins. If thou willest to be good, love not dissolute customs. First of all, trust in 
God, and then hearken thou to His law. 


2. Thou canst not hear His words, while thou dost not know thyself; and if thou keepest His judgments 
while thy understanding is aloof from Him, who will give thee thy reward? Who will keep for thee thy 
recompense? Thou wast baptised in His Name; confess His Name! In the Persons and in the naming, 
Father and Son and Holy Spirit, three Names and Persons, these three shall be a wall to thee, against 
divisions and wranglings. Doubt not thou of the truth, lest thou perish through the truth. Thou wast 
baptised from the water; thou hast put on Christ in His naming; the seat of the Lord is on thy person and 
His stamp on thy forehead. See that thou become not another’s, for other Lord hast thou none. One is He 
Who formed us in His mercy; one is He Who redeemed us on His cross. He it is Who guides our life; He it 
is Who has power over our feebleness; He it is Who brings to pass our Resurrection. He rewards us 
according to our works. Blessed is he that confesses Him, and hears and keeps His commandments! Thou, 
O man, art a son of God Who is high over all. See that thou vex not by thy works the Father Who is good 
and gracious. 


3. If thou art wroth against thy neighbour, thou art wroth against God; and if thou bearest anger in thy 
heart, against thy Lord is thy boldness uplifted. If in envy thou rebukest, wicked is all thy reproof. But if 
charity dwell in thee, thou hast on earth no enemy. And if thou art a true son of peace, thou wilt stir up 
wrath in no man. If thou art just and upright, thou wilt not do wrong to thy fellow. And if thou lovest to be 
angry, be angry with the wicked and it will become thee; if to wage war thou seekest, lo! Satan is thy 
adversary; if thou desirest to revile, against the demons display thy curses. If thou shouldst insult the 
King’s image, thou shalt pay the penalty of murder; and if thou revilest a man, thou revilest the image of 
God. Do honour to thy neighbour, and lo! thou hast honoured God. But if thou wouldst dishonour Him, in 
wrath assail thy neighbour! 


4. This is the first Commandment,—Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and thy soul, and 
with thy might according as thou art able. The sign that thou lovest God, is this, that thou lovest thy 
fellow; and if thou hatest thy fellow, thy hatred is towards God. For it is blasphemy if thou prayest before 
God while thou art wroth. For thy heart also convicts thee, that in vain thou multipliest words: thy 
conscience rightly judges that in thy prayers thou profitest nought. Christ as He hung on the height of the 
tree, interceded for His murderers; and thou (who art) dust, son of the clay, rage fills thee at its will. Thou 
keepest anger against thy brother; and dost thou yet dare to pray? Even he that stands on thy side, 
though he be not neighbour to thy sins, the taint of iniquity reaches unto him, and his petition is not 
heard. Leave off rage and then pray; and unless thou wouldst further provoke, restrain anger and so shalt 
thou supplicate. And if he (the other) is not to encounter thee in fury, banish rage from that body, because 
it is holden with lusts. 


5. Thou hast a spiritual nature; the soul is the image of the Creator; honour the image of God, by being in 
agreement with all men. Remember death, and be not angry, that thy peace be not of constraint. As long 
as thy life remains to thee, cleanse thy soul from wrath; for if it should go to Sheol with thee, thy road will 
be straight to Gehenna. Keep not anger in thy heart; hold not fury in thy soul; thou hast not power over 
thy soul, save to do that which is good. Thou art bought with the blood of God; thou art redeemed by the 
passion of Christ; for thy sake He suffered death, that thou mightest die to thy sins. His face endured 
spitting, that thou mightest not shrink from scorn. Vinegar and gall did He drink, that thou mightest be 
set apart from wrath. He received stripes on His body, that thou mightest not fear suffering. If thou art in 
truth His servant, fear thy holy Lord; if thou art His true disciple, walk in thy Master’s footsteps. Endure 
scorn from thy brother, that thou mayest be the companion of Christ. Display not anger against man, that 
thou be not set apart from thy Redeemer. 


6. Thou art a man, the dust of the earth, clay, kinsman of the clod; thou art the son of the race of beasts. If 
thou knowest not thy honour; separate thy soul from animals, by works and not by words. If thou lovest 
derision, thou art altogether as Satan; and if thou mockest at thy fellow, thou art the mouth of the Devil; if 
against defects and flaws, in (injurious) names thou delightest, Satan is not in creation but his place thou 
hast seized by force. Get thee far, O man, from this; for it is altogether hurtful; and if thou desirest to live 
well, sit not with the scorner, lest thou become the partner of his sin and of his punishment. Hate mockery 
which is altogether (the cause of weeping), and mirth which is (the cause of) cleansing. And if thou 
shouldst hear a mocker by chance, when thou art not desiring it, sign thyself with the cross of light, and 
hasten from thence like an antelope. Where Satan lodges, Christ will in nowise dwell; a spacious dwelling 
for Satan is the man that mocks at his neighbour; a palace of the Enemy is the heart of the mocker. Satan 
does not desire to add any other evil to it. Mockery is sufficient for him to supply the place of all. Neither 
his belly nor yet his purse can (the sinner) fill with that sin of his. By his laughter is the wretch despoiled, 
and he knows not nor does he perceive it. For his wound, there is no cure; for his sickness, there is no 
healing; his pain, admits no remedy; and his sore, endures no medicine. I desire not with such a one to put 
forth my tongue to reprove him: enough for him is his own shame; sufficient for him is his boldness. 
Blessed is he that has not heard him; and blessed is he that has not known him. Be it far from thee, O 
Church, that he should enter thee, that evil leaven of Satan! 


7. Narrow is the way of life, and broad the way of torment; prayer is able to bring a man to the house of 
the kingdom. This is the perfect work; prayer that is pure from iniquity. The righteousness of man is as 
nothing accounted. The work of men, what is it? His labour is altogether vanity. Of Thee, O Lord, of Thy 
grace it is that in our nature we should become good. Of Thee is righteousness, that we from men should 
become righteous. Of Thee is the mercy and favour, that we from the dust should become Thy image. Give 
power to our will, that we be not sunk in sin! Pour into our heart memory, that at every hour we may know 
Thy honour! Plant Thou truth in our minds, that we perish not among doubts! Occupy our understanding 
with Thy law, that it wander not in vain thoughts! Order the motions of our members, that they bring no 
hurt upon us! Draw thou near to God, that Satan may flee from thee. Cast out passions from thy heart, 
and lo! thou hast put to flight the enemy. Hate thou sins and wickedness, and Satan at once will have fled. 
Whatsoever sins thou servest, thou art worshipping secret idols. Whatsoever transgressions thou lovest, 
thou art serving demons in thy soul. Whensoever thou strivest with thy brother, Satan abides in peace. 
Whensoever thou enviest thy fellow, thou givest rest to Devils. Whensoever thou tellest the shortcoming of 
others who are not present, thy tongue has made a harp for the music of the devil. Whensoever hatred is 
in thy soul, great is the peace of the Deceiver. Whensoever thou lovest incantations, thy labour is 
altogether of the left hand. If thou lovest unseemly discourse, thou preparest a feast for demons. For this 
is the worship of idols, the working of the lusts (of the flesh). 


8. If so be thou givest a gift in pride, this is not of God. If thou art lifted up by reason of thy knowledge, 
thou hast denied the grace of God. If thou art poor and proud, lo! thy end is in thy torment. If thou art 
haughty and needy, lo! thy need is toward thy destruction. If thou art sick and criest out, lo! thy trouble is 
full of harm. If thou art in need of food, yet thy mind longs for riches; thy distress is with the poor, but thy 
torment with the rich. If thou shalt look unchastely, and shalt desire thy neighbour’s wife, lo! thy portion 
shall be with the adulterers, and thy hell with the fornicators. Let thine own fountain be for thyself, and 
drink waters from thy well. Let thy fountains be for thyself alone, and let not another drink with thee. 
Require purity of thy body as thou requirest of thy yoke-fellow. Thou wouldst not have her commit 
lewdness, the wife of thy youth, with another man; commit not thou lewdness with another woman, the 
wife of a different husband. Let the defilement of her be hateful in thine eyes; keep aloof from it 
altogether. Chastity beseems the wife; purity is as her adornment; law becomes the husband; justice is the 
crown for his head. Desire not thou the bed of thy neighbour lest another desire thy bed. Preserve purity 
in thy marriage, that thy marriage may be holy. His conscience reproves the man, who corrupts the wife of 
his neighbour. He fears, and deceives through terror, whoso has engaged in fornication. Darkness is 
dearer to him than light, whose manner of life is not pure. Every hour he stands in dread, who commits 
adultery secretly. The adulterer is also a thief who breaks into houses in darkness. The very place 
reproves him, where he does the evil and wickedness. He enters the chamber and sins; in the darkness he 
does his will. The time will come when it shall be disclosed, when his secret deeds shall be manifested. 
With what eyes dost thou look towards God in prayer? What hands dost thou raise when thou askest 
pardon? Be ashamed and dismayed for thyself, that thou art void of understanding. If when thy neighbour 
see thee, thou art ashamed and dismayed, how much more shouldst thou be ashamed before God Who 


sees all? Thou art like the sow, thy companion, that wallows altogether in mire. Even in seeing, thou 
mayest sin, if thy mind is not watchful; and in hearing thou mayest transgress, if thou dost not guard thy 
hearing. The fornicator’s heart waxes wanton through speech that is full of uncleanness. The passion 
hidden in the mind, sight and hearing awaken it. 


9. He puts on garments of shame who desires to commit fornication, that from the lust of raiment, 
lewdness may enter and dwell in his heart. Make thou not snares of thy garments for that which is openly 
wanton. Speak not a word in craftiness, nor dig thy neighbour’s well. Look not after the harlot; be not 
snared by the beauty of her face. She is even as the dog that is mad, yea, much more bold than it. 
Modesty is removed from her face, she knows not what shame is. With spitting accept her person; with 
reviling meet herself; with a rod pursue her like a dog, for she is like one, and to be compared with such. 
Reject the sweetness of her words lest thou fall into her net. She empties purses and wallets, and her 
gains are without number. Flee from her, for she is the daughter of vipers, that she tear not in pieces thy 
whole body. 


10. Thou shalt not slander any man, lest they call thee Satan. If thou hatest the name, go not near to the 
act; but if thou lovest the act, be not angry at the name. Count thyself rebuked first of all by the beasts 
and birds, how that every kind cleaves to its kind; and so agree thou with thy yokefellow. Rejoice not in 
men’s dishonour, that thou become not a Satan thyself. If evil should happen to him that hates thee, see 
thou rejoice not, lest thou sin. If thine adversary should fall, be thou in pain and mourning. Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, that it sin not in secret; for there is to be a laying bare of thoughts and of actions. 
Employ thy hands in labour, and let thy heart meditate in prayer. Love not vain discourse, for discourse 
that shall be profitable alike to the soul and the body lightens the burden of thy labour. 


11. Does the poor man cry at thy door? Arise and open for him gladly: refresh him when he is wearied; 
sustain his heart, for it is sad. Thou knowest by experience the affliction of poverty: receive not others in 
thy house, and drive not out the beggar. Have thou also a law, a comely law for thy household. Establish 
an order that is wise, that the abjects laugh not at thee. Be careful in all thy doings, that thou be not a 
sport for fools; be upright and prudent, and both simple and wise. Let thy body be quiet and cheerful, thy 
greeting seemly and simple; thy discourse without fault, thy speech brief and savoury; thy words few and 
sound, full of savour and understanding. Speak not overmuch, not even words that are wise; for all things 
that are over many, though they be wise are wearisome.—To them of thy household be as a father. 
Amongst thy brethren esteem thyself least, and inferior amongst thy fellows, and of little account with all 
men. With thy friend keep a secret; to those that love thee be true. See that there be no wrangling; the 
secrets of thy friends reveal not, lest all that hear thee hate thee and esteem thee a mischiefmaker. With 
those that hate thee wrangle not, neither face to face nor yet in thy heart. No enemy shalt thou have but 
Satan his very self. Give counsel to the wife thou hast wedded; give heed to her doings; as stronger thou 
art answerable that thou shouldst sustain her weakness. For weak is womankind, and very ready to fall. 
Be thou as a hawk, when kindled (to anger), but when wrath departs from thee, be gladsome and also 
firm, in the blending of diverse qualities. Keep silence among the aged; to the elders give due honour. 
Honour the priests with diligence, as good stewards of the household. Give due honour to their degree, 
and search not out their doings. In his degree the priest is an angel, but in his doings a man. By mercy he 
is made a mediator, between God and mankind. 


12. Search not out the faults of men; reveal not the sin of thy fellow; the shortcomings of thy neighbours, 
in speech of the mouth repeat not. Thou art not judge in creation, thou hast not dominion over the earth. 
If thou lovest righteousness, reprove thy soul and thyself. Be thou judge unto thine own sins, and 
chastener of thy own transgressions. Make thou not inquiry maliciously, into the misdeeds of men. For if 
thou doest this, injuries will not be lacking to thee. Trust not the hearing of the ear, for many are the 
deceivers. Vain reports believe thou not, for false rumours are not few. 


13. Regard not spells and divinations, for that is communion with Satan. Love not idle prating, not even in 
behalf of righteousness. Discourse concerning thyself begin thou not, even in behalf of what is becoming. 
Flee and hide thyself from wrangling, as from a violent robber. See that thou be not a surety in a loan, lest 
thou sin. According as thou hast, assist him, (even) the man that is poorer than thou. Mock not the foolish 
man; pray that thou be not even as he. Him that sins blame not, lest thou also be put to confusion. To him 
that repents of his sins be a helper and counsellor, and encourage him that is able to rise. Let him hold 
fast hope in God, and his sin shall be burned as stubble. Visit the sick and be not wearied, that thou 
mayest be beloved of men. Be familiar with the house of mourning, but a stranger to the house of feasting. 
Be not constant in drinking wine, lest thy shortcomings multiply. Cast a wall round thy lips, and set a 
guard upon thy mouth; endure suffering with thy neighbour and share also in his tribulation. A good 
friend in tribulation is made known to him that loves him. In charity follow the deceased, with sorrow and 
with offerings, and pray that he may have rest in the hidden place whither he is going. 


14. When thou standest in prayer, cry in thy soul: Have mercy on me, I am a sinner and weak; be gracious, 
O God, to my weakness, and grant strength to me to pray a prayer that shall be pleasing to Thy Will. 
“Punish Thou not mine enemies, take not vengeance on them that hate me; but grant them in Thy grace 
that they may become doers of Thy Will.” At the time of prayer and petition, in contemplations such as 
these continue thou. Bow thy head before the Mighty One. 


15. Do not thou resist evil, for he is evil from the Evil One, whoso resists evil. Keep not back aught from 
any man, that if he perishes thou mayest not be blamed. Change not thy respect for a man’s person, 
according to goods and possessions. Make all things as though they were not and God alone were in 
being. If thou shalt ask of thy neighbour and he shall not give thee according to thy wish, see that thou 
say not in anger a word that is full of bitterness. Oppose not thou [fit] seasons, for many are the changes. 
Put sorrow far from thy flesh, and sadness from thy thoughts; save only that for thy sins thou shouldst be 
constant in sadness. Cease not from labour, not even though thou be rich, for the slothful man gains 
manifold guilt by his idleness. 


16. Be thou a lover of poverty, and be desirous of neediness. If thou hast them both for thy portion, thou 
art an inheritor on high. Despise not the voice of the poor and give him not cause to curse thee. For if he 
curse whose palate is bitter, the Lord will hear his petition. If his garments are foul, wash them in water, 
which freely is bought. Has a poor man entered into thy house? God has entered into thy house; God 
dwells within thy abode. He, whom thou hast refreshed from his troubles, from troubles will deliver thee. 
Hast thou washed the feet of the stranger? Thou hast washed away the filth of thy sins. Hast thou 
prepared a table before him? Behold God eating [at it], and Christ likewise drinking [at it], and the Holy 
Spirit resting [on it]: Is the poor satisfied at thy table and refreshed? Thou hast satisfied Christ thy Lord. 
He is ready to be thy rewarder; in presence of angels and men He will confess thou hast fed His hunger; 
He will give thanks unto thee that thou didst give Him drink, and quench His thirst. 


17. O how gracious is the Lord! O how measureless are His mercies! Happy the race of mortals when God 
confesses it! Woe to the soul which He denies! Fire is stored up for its punishment. Be of good cheer, my 
son, in hope; sow good [seed] and faint not. The husbandman sows in hope, and the merchant journeys in 
hope, thou also lovest good [seed]; in the hope look for the reward. Do not thou aught at all without the 
beginning of prayer. With the sign of the living cross, seal all thy doings, my son. Go not forth from the 
door of thy house till thou hast signed the cross. Whether in eating or in drinking, whether in sleeping or 
in waking, whether in thy house or on the road, or again in the season of leisure, neglect not this sign; for 
there is no guardian like it. It shall be unto thee as a wall, in the forefront of all thy doings. And teach this 
to thy children, that heedfully they be conformed to it. 


18. Yoke thyself under the law, that thou mayest be a freeman in very truth. Work not the desire of thy 
soul apart from the law of God. How many commandments must I write, and how many laws must I 
engrave; which, if thou desirest thy freedom, thou canst learn all from thyself? And if thou lovest purity, 
thou wilt teach it to others also. Let nature be thy book, and all creation thy tables; and learn from them 
the laws, and meditate things unwritten. The sun in his course teaches thee that thou rest from labour. 
The night in her silence cries to thee that a limit is set to thy works. The earth and the fruit of the tree cry 
that there is a season for all things. The seed thou sowest in the winter, in the summer thou gatherest its 
harvest. Thus in the world sow seeds of righteousness, and in the Resurrection gather them in. The bird in 
its daily gleaning reproves the covetous and his greed, and rebukes the extortion that grasps the store of 
others. Death, the limit of all things, is itself the reprover of all things. 


19. Take thou refuge in God Who passes not away nor is changed. Restrain laughter by suffering, and 
mirthfulness by sorrow. Console suffering by hope, and sadness by expectation. Believe and trust, thou 
that art wise, for God is He Who guides thee; and if His care leaves thee not, there is nothing that can 
harm thee. If one man by another man, the lowly by the great, can be saved, how much more shall the 
refuge of God preserve the man that believes? Fear not because of adversaries who with violence come 
upon thee. He will watchfully guard thy soul, and hurtful things become profitable. No one shall lead thee 
by compulsion, save only where there is freedom. No one falls into temptation, that passes the measure of 
his strength. There is no evil in chastisement, if so be that freedom is willing. The doings are not perverse 
of freedom, its will is perverted. 


20. To men that are just and upright, temptations become helps. Job, a man of discernment, was victorious 
in temptations. Sickness came upon him, and he complained not; disease afflicted him and he murmured 
not; his body failed and his strength departed, but his will was not weakened. He proved perfect in all by 
sufferings, for as much as temptations crushed him not. Abraham was a stranger, from his place, his race 
[and his kindred]. But by this he was not harmed; nay rather he triumphed greatly. So Joseph from the 
house of bondage was made to rule as king of Egypt. They of the company of Ananias and Daniel delivered 
others from bondage. See then, O thou that art wise, the power that freedom possesses; that nothing can 
injure it unless the will is weakened. Israel with sumptuous living waxed fat, and kicked, and forgot his 
covenant. He worshipped vain gods, and forgot the nature of his creation. The bondage that was in Egypt 
he forgat in the repose of the desert. As often as he was afflicted, he acknowledged the Lord alone; but 
when he was dwelling in repose, he forgot God his Redeemer. Seek thou not here repose, for this is a 
world of toil. And if thou canst wisely discern, change thou not time for time; that which abides for that 
which abides not; that which ceases not for that which ceases; nor truth for lying; nor body for shadow; 
nor watching for slumber; nor that which is in season for that which is out of season; nor the Time for the 
times. Collect thy mind, let it not wander among varieties which profit not. 


21. No one in creation is rich but he that fears God; no one is truly poor but he that lacks the truth. How 
needy is he, and not rich, whose need witnesses against him that even from the abject and the beggars he 


needs to receive a gift. He is truly a bondman, and many are his masters: he renders service to money, to 
riches, and possessions. His lords are void of mercy, for they grant him no repose. Flee, and live in 
poverty; (as) a mother she pities her beloved. Seek thou refuge in indigence, who nourishes her children 
with choice things; her yoke is light and pleasant, and sweet to the palate her memory. The sick in 
conscience alone abhors the draught of poverty; the fainthearted dreads the yoke of indigence that is 
honourable. Who has granted to Thee, Son of man, in the world to find repose? Who has granted to thee, 
thing of dust, to be rich amidst poverty? Be not thou through desires needy and looking to others. 
Sufficient for thee is thy daily bread, that comes of the sweat of thy face. Let this be (the measure of thy 
need, that which the day gives thee; and if thou findest for thyself a feast, take of it that which thou 
needest. Thou shalt not take in a day (the provision) of days, for the belly keeps no treasure. Praise and 
give thanks when thou art satisfied, that therein thou provoke not the Giver to anger. In purity strengthen 
thyself, that thou mayest gain from it profit. In everything give thanks and praise unto God as the 
Redeemer, that He may grant thee by His grace, that we may hear and do His Will. 


Thou to whom I have given the counsel of life, be not thou negligent in it. From that which is other men’s 
(doctrine) have I written to thee; see thou despise not their words. And if I depart before thee, in thy 
prayer make mention of me. In every season pray and beseech that our love may continue true. But as for 
us, on behalf of these things let us offer up praise and honour to Father, to Son, and to Holy Spirit, now 
and for ever. Amen. 


ON THE SINFUL WOMAN 


1. Hear and be comforted, beloved, how merciful is God. To the sinful woman He forgave her offences; 
yea, He upheld her when she was afflicted. With clay He opened the eyes of the blind, so that the eyeballs 
beheld the light. To the palsied He granted healing, who arose and walked and carried his bed. And to us 
He has given the pearls; His holy Body and Blood. He brought His medicines secretly; and with them He 
heals openly. And He wandered round in the land of Judea, like a physician, bearing his medicines. Simon 
invited Him to the feast, to eat bread in his house. The sinful woman rejoiced when she heard that He sat 
and was feasting in Simon’s house; her thoughts gathered together like the sea, and like the billows her 
love surged. She beheld the Sea of Grace, how it had forced itself into one place; and she resolved to go 
and drown all her wickedness in its billows. 


2. She bound her heart, because it had offended, with chains and tears of suffering; and she began 
weeping (with herself): “What avails me this fornication? What avails this lewdness? I have defiled the 
innocent ones without shame; I have corrupted the orphan; and without fear I have robbed the merchants 
of merchandise, and my rapacity was not satisfied. I have been as a bow in war, and have slain the good 
and the bad. I have been as a storm on the sea, and have sunk the ships of many. Why did I not win me 
one man, who might have corrected my lewdness? For one man is of God, but many are of Satan.” 


3. These things she inwardly said; then began she to do outwardly. She washed and put away from her 
eyes the dye that blinded them that saw it. And tears gushed forth from her eyes over that deadly 
eyepaint. She drew off and cast from her hands the enticing bracelets of her youth. She put off and cast 
away from her body the tunic of fine linen of whoredom, and resolved to go and attire herself in the tunic 
the garment of reconciliation. She drew off and cast from her feet the adorned sandals of lewdness; and 
directed the steps of her going in the path of the heavenly Eagle. She took up her gold in her palm and 
held it up to the face of heaven, and began to cry secretly, to Him who hears openly: “This, O Lord, that I 
have gained from iniquity, with it will I purchase to myself redemption. This which was gathered from 
orphans, with it will I win the Lord of orphans.” 


4. These things she said secretly; then began to do openly. She took up the gold in her palm, and carried 
the alabaster box in her hands. Then hastily went she forth in sadness to the perfumer. The perfumer saw 
her and wondered, and fell into questioning with her; and thus he began to say to the harlot in the first 
words he spoke: “Was it not enough for thee, harlot, that thou hast corrupted all our town? What means 
this fashion that thou showest today to thy lovers—that thou hast put off thy wantonness and hast clothed 
thyself in modesty? Heretofore, when thou camest to me, thy aspect was different from today’s. Thou wast 
clothed in goodly raiment, and didst bring little gold; and didst ask for precious ointment, to make thy 
lewdness pleasant. But lo! today thy vesture is mean, and thou hast brought much gold. Thy change I 
understand not; wherefore is this fashion of thine? Either clothe thee in raiment according to thy ability, 
or buy ointment according to thy clothing. For this ointment becomes not or is suited to this attire. Can it 
be that a merchant has met thee, and brings great wealth; and thou hast seen that he loves it not, the 
fashion of thy lewdness? So thou hast put off thy lewdness and hast clothed thyself in meekness, that by 
various fashions thou mayest capture much wealth. But if he loves this fashion because he is a chaste man 
in truth, then woe to him! Into what has he fallen? Into a gulf that has swallowed up his merchandise. But 
I give thee advice, as a man that desires thy welfare, that thou send away thy many lovers who have 
helped thee nought from thy youth, and henceforth seek out one husband who may correct thy lewdness.” 


5. These things spake the perfumer, in wisdom, to the harlot. The sinful woman answered and said to him, 
to the perfumer after his discourse, “Hinder me not, O man, and stop me not by thy questioning. I have 
asked of thee ointment, not freely, but I will pay thee its value not grudgingly. Take thee the gold, as much 


as thou demandest, and give me the precious ointment; take thee that which endures not and give me that 
which endures; and I will go to Him who endures, and will buy that which endures. And as to that thou 
saidst, about a merchant; a Man has met me today Who bears riches in abundance. He has robbed me and 
I have robbed Him; He has robbed me of my transgressions and sins, and I have robbed Him of His 
wealth. And as to that thou saidst of a husband; I have won me a Husband in heaven, Whose dominion 
stands for ever, and His kingdom shall not be dissolved.” She took up the ointment and went forth. 


6. In haste went she forth; as Satan saw her and was enraged; and was greatly grieved in his mind. At one 
time he rejoiced, and again at another he was grieved. That she carried the perfumed oil, he rejoiced in 
his inward mind; but that she was clad in mean raiment—at this doing of hers he was afraid. He clave 
then to her and followed her, as a robber follows a merchant. He listened to the murmurs of her lips, to 
hear the voice of her words. He closely watched her eyeballs (to mark) whither the glance of her eyes was 
directed; and as he went he moved by her feet (to mark) whither her goings were directed. Very full of 
craft is Satan, from our words to learn our aim. Therefore our Lord has taught us not to raise our voice 
when we pray, that the Devil may not hear our words and draw near and become our adversary. So then, 
when Satan saw that he could not change her mind, he clothed himself in the fashion of a man, and drew 
to himself a crowd of youths, like her lovers of former times; and then began he thus to address her: “By 
thy life, O woman, tell me whither are thy footsteps directed? What means this haste? For thou hasteth 
more than other days. What means this thy meekness, for thy soul is meek like a handmaid’s? Instead of 
garments of fine linen, lo! thou art clothed in sordid weeds; instead of bracelets of gold and silver, there 
are not even rings on thy fingers; instead of goodly sandals for thy feet, not even worn shoes are on thy 
feet. Disclose to me all thy doing, for I understand not thy change. Is it that some one of thy lovers has 
died, and thou goest to bury him? We will go with thee to the funeral, and with thee will (take part with 
thee) in sorrow.” 


7. The sinful woman answered and said to him, (even) to Satan, after his speech: “Well hast thou said that 
I go to inter the dead, one that has died to me. The sin of my thoughts has died, and I go to bury it.” Satan 
answered and said to her, (even) to the sinful woman after her words: “Go to, O woman, I tell thee that I 
am the first of thy lovers. I am not such as thou, and I place my hands upon thee. I will give thee again 
more gold than before.” 


8. The sinful woman answered and said to him, even to Satan after his discourse: “I am wearied of thee, O 
man, and thou art no more my lover. I have won me a husband in heaven, Who is God, that is over all, and 
His dominion stands for ever, and His kingdom shall not be dissolved. For lo! in thy presence I say; I say it 
again and I lie not. I was a handmaid to Satan from my childhood unto this day. I was a bridge, and he 
trode upon me, and I destroyed thousands of men. The eyepaint blinded my eyes, and (I was) blind among 
many whom I blinded. I became sightless and knew not that there is One Who gives light to the sightless. 
Lo! I go to get light for mine eyes, and by that light to give light to many. I was fast bound, and knew not 
that there is One Who overthrows idols. Lo! I go to have my idols destroyed, and so to destroy the follies 
of many. I was wounded and knew not that there is One Who binds up wounds; and lo! I go to have my 
wounds bound.” These things the harlot spake to Satan in her wisdom; and he groaned and was grieved 
and wept; and he cried aloud and thus he spake:—”I am conquered by thee, O woman, and what I shall do 
I know not.” 


9. As soon as Satan perceived that he could not change her mind, he began to weep for himself and thus it 
was that he spake: “Henceforth is my boasting perished, and the pride of all my days. How shall I lay for 
her a snare, for her who is ascending on high? how shall I shoot arrows at her, (even) at her whose wall is 
unshaken? Therefore I go into Jesus’ presence; lo! she is about to enter His presence; and I shall say to 
Him thus: “This woman is an harlot.” Perchance He may reject and not receive her. And I shall say to Him 
thus: “This woman who comes into Thy presence is a woman that is an harlot. She has led captive men by 
her whoredom; she is polluted from her youth. But Thou, O Lord, art righteous; all men throng to see 
Thee. And if mankind see Thee that Thou hast speech with the harlot, they all will flee from Thy presence, 
and no man will salute Thee.” 


10. These things Satan spake within himself, nor was he moved. Then he changed the course of his 
thought, and thus it was that he spake. “How shall I enter into Jesus’ presence, for to Him the secret 
things are manifest? He knows me, who I am, that no good office is my purpose. If haply He rebuke me I 
am undone, and all my wiles will be wasted. I will go to the house of Simon, for secret things are not 
manifest to him. And into his heart I will put it; perchance on that hook he may be caught. And thus will I 
say unto him: By thy life, O Simon, tell me; this man that sojourns in thy house is he a man that is 
righteous, or a friend of the doers of wickedness? I am a wealthy man, and a man that has possessions, 
and I wish like thee to invite him that he may come in and bless my possessions.” 


11. Simon answered and thus he said to the Evil One after his words: “From the day that (first) I saw Him 
I have seen no lewdness in Him, but rather quietness and peace, humility and seemliness. The sick He 
heals without reward, the diseased He freely cures. He approaches and stands by the grave, and calls, 
and the dead arise. Jairus called Him to raise his daughter to life, trusting that He could raise her to life. 
And as He went with him in the way, He gave healing to the woman diseased, who laid hold of the hem of 
His garment and stole healing from Him, and her pain which was hard and bitter at once departed from 


her. He went forth to the desert and saw the hungry, how they were fainting with famine. He made them 
sit down on the grass, and fed them in His mercy. In the ship He slept as He willed, and the sea swelled 
against the disciples. He arose and rebuked the billows, and there was a great calm. The widow, the 
desolate one who was following her only son, on the way to the grave He consoled her. He gave him to her 
and gladdened her heart. To one man who was dumb and blind, by His voice He brought healing. The 
lepers He cleansed by His word; to the limbs of the palsied He restored strength. For the blind man, 
afflicted and weary, He opened his eyes and he saw the light. And for two others who besought Him, at 
once He opened their eyes. As for me, thus have I heard the fame of the man from afar; and I called Him 
to bless my possessions, and to bless all my flocks and herds.” 


12. Satan answered and said to him, to Simon after his words: “Praise not a man at his beginning, until 
thou learnest his end; hitherto this man is sober and his soul takes not pleasure in wine. If he shall go 
forth from thy house, and holds not converse with an harlot, then he is a righteous man and no friend of 
them that do wickedness.” Such things did Satan speak in his craftiness to Simon. Then he approached 
and stood afar off, to see what should come to pass. 


13. The sinful woman full of transgressions stood clinging by the door. She clasped her arms in prayer, 
and thus she spake beseeching:—”Blessed Son Who hast descended to earth for the sake of man’s 
redemption, close not Thy door in my face; for Thou hast called me and lo! I come. I know that Thou hast 
not rejected me; open for me the door of Thy mercy, that I may come in, O my Lord, and find refuge in 
Thee, from the Evil One and his hosts! I was a sparrow, and the hawk pursued me, and I have fled and 
taken refuge in Thy nest. I was a heifer, and the yoke galled me, and I will turn back my wanderings to 
Thee. Lay upon me the shoulder of Thy yoke that I may take it on me, and work with Thy oxen.” Thus did 
the harlot speak at the door with much weeping. The master of the house looked and saw her, and the 
colour of his visage was changed; and he began thus to address her, (even) the harlot, in the opening of 
his words:—”Depart thou hence, O harlot, for this man who abides in our house is a man that is righteous, 
and they that are of his companions are blameless. Is it not enough for thee, harlot, that thou hast 
corrupted the whole town? Thou hast corrupted the chaste without shame; thou hast robbed the orphans, 
and hast not blushed, and hast plundered the merchants’ wares, and thy countenance is not abashed. 
From him thy heart [and soul] labour [to take]. But from him thy net takes no spoil. For this man is 
righteous indeed, and they of his company are blameless.” 


14. The sinful woman answered and said to him, even to Simon when he had ceased: “Thou surely art the 
guardian of the door, O thou that knowest things that are secret! I will propose the matter in the feast, 
and thou shalt be free from blame. And if there be any that wills me to come in, he will bid me and I will 
come in.” Simon ran and closed the door, and approached and stood afar off. And he tarried a long time 
and proposed not the matter in the feast. But He, Who knows what is secret, beckoned to Simon and said 
to him:—”Come hither, Simon, I bid thee; does any one stand at the door? Whosoever he be, open to him 
that he may come in; let him receive what he needs, and go. If he be hungry and hunger for bread, lo! in 
thy house is the table of life; and if he be thirsty, and thirst for water, lo! the blessed fountain is in thy 
dwelling. And if he be sick and ask for healing, lo! the great Physician is in thy house. Suffer sinners to 
look upon Me, for their sakes have I abased Myself. I will not ascend to heaven, to the dwelling whence I 
came down, until I bear back the sheep that has wandered from its Father’s house, and lift it up on My 
shoulders and bear it aloft to heaven.” Simon answered and thus he said to Jesus, when He had done 
speaking:—”My Lord, this woman that stands in the doorway is a harlot: she is lewd and not free-born, 
polluted from her childhood. And Thou, my Lord, art a righteous man, and all are eager to see Thee; and if 
men see Thee having speech with the harlot, all men will flee from beside Thee, and no man will salute 
Thee.” Jesus answered, and thus He said to Simon when he was done speaking:—”Whosoever it be, open 
for him to come in, and thou shalt be free from blame; and though his offences be many, without rebuke I 
bid thee [receive him].” 
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15. Simon approached and opened the door, and began thus to speak:—”Come, enter, fulfil that thou 
willest, to him who is even as thou.” The sinful woman, full of transgressions, passed forward and stood by 
His feet, and clasped her arms in prayer, and with these words she spake:—”Mine eyes have become 
watercourses that cease not from [watering] the fields, and to-day they wash the feet of Him Who follows 
after sinners. This hair, abundant in locks from my childhood till this day, let it not grieve Thee that it 
should wipe this holy body. The mouth that has kissed the lewd, forbid it not to kiss the body that remits 
transgressions and sins.” These things the harlot spake to Jesus, with much weeping. And Simon stood 
afar off to see what He would do to her. But He Who knows the things that are secret, beckoned to Simon 
and said to him:—”Lo! I will tell thee, O Simon, what thy meditation is, concerning the harlot. Within thy 
mind thou imaginest and within thy soul thou saidst, I have called this man righteous, but lo! the harlot 
kisses Him. I have called Him to bless my possessions, and lo! the harlot embraces Him.’ O Simon, there 
were two debtors, whose creditor was one only; one owed him five-hundred [pence], and the other owed 
fifty. And when the creditor saw that neither of these two had aught, the creditor pardoned and forgave 
them both their debt. Which of them ought to render the greater thanks? He who was forgiven five 
hundred, or he who was forgiven fifty?” Simon answered, and thus he said to Jesus, when He had done 
speaking:—”He who was forgiven five hundred ought to render the greater thanks.” Jesus answered and 


thus He said: “Thou art he that owes five hundred, and this woman owes fifty. Lo! I came into thy house, O 
Simon; and water for My feet thou broughtest not; and this woman, of whom thou saidst that she was an 
harlot, one from her childhood defiled, has washed My feet with her tears, and with her hair she has 
wiped them. Ought I to send her away, O Simon, without receiving forgiveness? Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, I will write of her in the Gospel. Go, O woman, thy sins are forgiven thee and all thy transgression is 
covered; henceforth and to the end of the world.” 


May our Lord account us worthy of hearing this word of His:—”Come, enter, ye blessed of My Father, 
inherit the kingdom made ready for all who shall do My will, and observe all My commandments.” To Him 
be glory; on us be mercy; at all times. Amen! Amen! 


Aphrahat. Select Demonstrations 


APHRAHAT 


LETTER OF AN INQUIRER 


1. Beloved, I send thee inquiries and questions, for I am compelled to seek further instruction of thee on 
many points. Do not thou refuse to hear me. My spirit urges me to warn thee about many topics that thou 
mayest unfold for me the spiritual perceptions of thy mind, and mayest show me of all that thou hast 
apprehended from the holy books, that so my deficiency may be supplied by thee and my hunger satisfied 
by thy doctrine, and that thou mayest assuage my thirst from the fountain of thine instruction. Yet though 
many things are set in my thought to ask thee, they all are notwithstanding reserved with me, that when I 
come to thee, thou mayest instruct me on all subjects. 


2. But before all things I desire that thou wouldst write and instruct me concerning this that straitens me, 
namely, concerning our faith; how it is, and what its foundation is, and on what structure it rises, on what 
it rests, and in what way is its fulfilment and consummation, and what are the works required for it. For I 
of myself firmly believe that God is one, Who made the heavens and the earth from the beginning; that He 
adorned the world by His handiwork; that He made man in His image; He it is that accepted the offering 
of Abel. He translated Enoch because of his excellence. He preserved Noah because of his righteousness. 
He chose Abraham because of his faith. He spake with Moses on account of his meekness. He it is that 
spake in all the prophets, and furthermore He sent His Christ into the world. Since then, my brother, I 
thus believe in these things that so they are, I therefore, brother, request of thee that thou wouldest write 
and show me what are the works required for this our faith, that so thou mayest set me at rest. 


THE “DEMONSTRATIONS” OF APHRAHAT 


DEMONSTRATION I 
OF FAITH 


1. I have received thy letter, my beloved, and when I read it, it greatly gladdened me that thou hast turned 
thy thoughts to these investigations. For this thing that thou hast asked of me shall be freely granted, for 
freely it was received. And whosoever has, and desires to withhold from him that seeks, whatsoever he 
withholds shall be taken away from him. Whoever of free grace receives, of free grace also does it behove 
him to give. And so, my beloved, as to that which thou hast asked of me, so far as my insignificance has 
apprehended, I will write to thee. And also whatsoever thou hast not sought of me, invoking God, I will 
explain to thee. Hear then, my beloved, and open the inward ears of thy heart unto me, and the spiritual 
perceptions of thy mind to that which I say unto thee. 


2. Faith is compounded of many things, and by many kinds is it brought to perfection. For it is like a 
building that is built up of many pieces of workmanship and so its edifice rises to the top. And know, my 
beloved, that in the foundations of the building stones are laid, and so resting upon stones the whole 
edifice rises until it is perfected. Thus also the true Stone, our Lord Jesus Christ, is the foundation of all 
our faith. And on Him, on [this] Stone faith is based. And resting on faith all the structure rises until it is 
completed. For it is the foundation that is the beginning of all the building. For when any one is brought 
nigh unto faith, it is laid for him upon the Stone, that is our Lord Jesus Christ. And his building cannot be 
shaken by the waves, nor can it be injured by the winds. By the stormy blasts it does not fall, because its 
structure is reared upon the rock of the true Stone. And in this that I have called Christ the Stone, I have 
not spoken of my own thought, but the Prophets beforehand called Him the Stone. And this I shall make 
clear to thee. 


3. And now hear concerning faith that is based upon the Stone, and concerning the structure that is 
reared up upon the Stone. For first a man believes, and when he believes, he loves. When he loves, he 
hopes. When he hopes, he is justified. When he is justified, he is perfected. When he is perfected, he is 
consummated. And when his whole structure is raised up, consummated, and perfected, then he becomes 
a house and a temple for a dwelling-place of Christ, as Jeremiah the Prophet said:—The temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are ye, if ye amend your ways and your works. And 
again He said through the Prophet:—I will dwell in them and walk in them. And also the Blessed Apostle 
thus said:—Ye are the temple of God and the spirit of Christ dwelleth in you. And also our Lord again thus 
said to His disciples:—Ye are in Me and I am in you. 


4. And when the house has become a dwelling-place, then the man begins to be anxious as to that which is 


IV 


Ad Martyras 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. THELWALL. 


CHAPTER I 


Blessed Martyrs Designate,—Along with the provision which our lady mother the Church from her 
bountiful breasts, and each brother out of his private means, makes for your bodily wants in the prison, 
accept also from me some contribution to your spiritual sustenance; for it is not good that the flesh be 
feasted and the spirit starve: nay, if that which is weak be carefully looked to, it is but right that that 
which is still weaker should not be neglected. Not that I am specially entitled to exhort you; yet not only 
the trainers and overseers, but even the unskilled, nay, all who choose, without the slightest need for it, 
are wont to animate from afar by their cries the most accomplished gladiators, and from the mere throng 
of onlookers useful suggestions have sometimes come; first, then, O blessed, grieve not the Holy Spirit, 
who has entered the prison with you; for if He had not gone with you there, you would not have been 
there this day. Do you give all endeavour, therefore, to retain Him; so let Him lead you thence to your 
Lord. The prison, indeed, is the devil’s house as well, wherein he keeps his family. But you have come 
within its walls for the very purpose of trampling the wicked one under foot in his chosen abode. You had 
already in pitched battle outside utterly overcome him; let him have no reason, then, to say to himself, 
“They are now in my domain; with vile hatreds I shall tempt them, with defections or dissensions among 
themselves.” Let him fly from your presence, and skulk away into his own abysses, shrunken and torpid, 
as though he were an outcharmed or smoked-out snake. Give him not the success in his own kingdom of 
setting you at variance with each other, but let him find you armed and fortified with concord; for peace 
among you is battle with him. Some, not able to find this peace in the Church, have been used to seek it 
from the imprisoned martyrs. And so you ought to have it dwelling with you, and to cherish it, and to 
guard it, that you may be able perhaps to bestow it upon others. 


CHAPTER II 


Other things, hindrances equally of the soul, may have accompanied you as far as the prison gate, to 
which also your relatives may have attended you. There and thenceforth you were severed from the world; 
how much more from the ordinary course of worldly life and all its affairs! Nor let this separation from the 
world alarm you; for if we reflect that the world is more really the prison, we shall see that you have gone 
out of a prison rather than into one. The world has the greater darkness, blinding men’s hearts. The world 
imposes the more grievous fetters, binding men’s very souls. The world breathes out the worst impurities 
—human lusts. The world contains the larger number of criminals, even the whole human race. Then, last 
of all, it awaits the judgment, not of the proconsul, but of God. Wherefore, O blessed, you may regard 
yourselves as having been translated from a prison to, we may Say, a place of safety. It is full of darkness, 
but ye yourselves are light; it has bonds, but God has made you free. Unpleasant exhalations are there, 
but ye are an odour of sweetness. The judge is daily looked for, but ye shall judge the judges themselves. 
Sadness may be there for him who sighs for the world’s enjoyments. The Christian outside the prison has 
renounced the world, but in the prison he has renounced a prison too. It is of no consequence where you 
are in the world—you who are not of it. And if you have lost some of life’s sweets, it is the way of business 
to suffer present loss, that after gains may be the larger. Thus far I say nothing of the rewards to which 
God invites the martyrs. Meanwhile let us compare the life of the world and of the prison, and see if the 
spirit does not gain more in the prison than the flesh loses. Nay, by the care of the Church and the love of 
the brethren, even the flesh does not lose there what is for its good, while the spirit obtains besides 
important advantages. You have no occasion to look on strange gods, you do not run against their images; 
you have no part in heathen holidays, even by mere bodily mingling in them; you are not annoyed by the 
foul fumes of idolatrous solemnities; you are not pained by the noise of the public shows, nor by the 
atrocity or madness or immodesty of their celebrants; your eyes do not fall on stews and brothels; you are 
free from causes of offence, from temptations, from unholy reminiscences; you are free now from 
persecution too. The prison does the same service for the Christian which the desert did for the prophet. 
Our Lord Himself spent much of His time in seclusion, that He might have greater liberty to pray, that He 
might be quit of the world. It was in a mountain solitude, too, He showed His glory to the disciples. Let us 
drop the name of prison; let us call it a place of retirement. Though the body is shut in, though the flesh is 
confined, all things are open to the spirit. In spirit, then, roam abroad; in spirit walk about, not setting 
before you shady paths or long colonnades, but the way which leads to God. As often as in spirit your 
footsteps are there, so often you will not be in bonds. The leg does not feel the chain when the mind is in 
the heavens. The mind compasses the whole man about, and whither it wills it carries him. But where thy 


required for Him Who dwells in the building. Just as if a king or an honourable man, to whom a royal 
name is given, should lodge in the house, there would be required for the King all the appurtenances of 
royalty and all the service that is needed for the King’s honour. For in a house that is void of all good 
things, the King will not lodge, nor will he dwell in the midst of it; but all that is choicest in the house is 
required for the King and that nothing in it be deficient. And if anything be deficient there in the house in 
which the King lodges, the keeper of the house is delivered over to death, because he did not make ready 
the service for the King. So also let the man, who becomes a house, yea a dwelling-place, for Christ, take 
heed to what is needed for the service of Christ, Who lodges in him, and with what things he may please 
Him. For first he builds his building on the Stone, which is Christ. On Him, on the Stone, is faith based, 
and on faith is reared up all the structure. For the habitation of the house is required pure fasting, and it 
is made firm by faith. There is also needed for it pure prayer, and through faith is it accepted. Necessary 
for it too is love, and with faith is it compounded. Furthermore alms are needed, and through faith are 
they given. He demands also meekness, and by faith is it adorned. He chooses too virginity, and by faith is 
it loved. He joins with himself holiness, and in faith is it planted. He cares also for wisdom, and through 
faith is it acquired. He desires also hospitality, and by faith does it abound. Requisite for Him also is 
simplicity, and with faith is it commingled. He demands patience also, and by faith is it perfected. He has 
respect also to long-suffering, and through faith is it acquired. He loves mourning also, and through faith 
is it manifested. He seeks also for purity, and by faith is it preserved. All these things does the faith 
demand that is based on the rock of the true Stone, that is Christ. These works are required for Christ the 
King, Who dwells in men that are built up in these works. 


5. And if perchance thou shouldest say:—If Christ is set for the foundation, how does Christ also dwell in 
the building when it is completed? For both these things did the blessed Apostle say. For he said:—I as a 
wise architect have laid the foundation. And there he defined the foundation and made it clear, for he said 
as follows:—No man can lay other foundation than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ. And that 
Christ furthermore dwells in that building is the word that was written above—that of Jeremiah who called 
men temples and said of God that He dwelt in them. And the Apostle said:—The Spirit of Christ dwelleth 
in you. And our Lord said:—I and My Father are one. And therefore that word is accomplished, that Christ 
dwells in men, namely, in those who believe on Him, and He is the foundation on which is reared up the 
whole building. 


6. But I must proceed to my former statement that Christ is called the Stone in the Prophets. For in 
ancient times David said concerning Him:—The stone which the builders rejected has become the head of 
the building. And how did the builders reject this Stone which is Christ? How else than that they so 
rejected Him before Pilate and said—This man shall not be King over us. And again in that parable that 
our Lord spake that a certain nobleman went to receive kingly power and to return and rule over them; 
and they sent after Him envoys saying:—This man shall not be King over us. By these things they rejected 
the Stone which is Christ. And how did it become the head of the building? How else than that it was set 
up over the building of the Gentiles and upon it is reared up all their building. And who are the builders? 
Who but the priests and Pharisees who did not build a sure building, but were overthrowing everything 
that he was building, as is written in Ezekiel the Prophet:—He was building a wall of partition, but they 
were shaking it, that it might fall. And again it is written:—I sought amongst them a man who was closing 
the fence and standing in the breach over the face of the land, that I might not destroy it and I did not 
find. And furthermore Isaiah also prophesied beforehand with regard to this stone. For he said:—Thus 
saith the Lord, Behold I lay in Zion a chosen stone in the precious corner, the heart of the wall of the 
foundation. And he said again there:—Every one that believeth on it shall not fear. And whosoever falleth 
on that stone shall be broken, and every one on whom it shall fall, it will crush. For the people of the 
house of Israel fell upon Him, and He became their destruction for ever. And again it shall fall on the 
image and crush it. And the Gentiles believed on it and do not fear. 


7. And He shows thus with regard to that stone that it was laid as head of the wall and as foundation. But 
if that stone was laid as the foundation, how did it also become the head of the wall? How but that when 
our Lord came, He laid His faith in the earth like a foundation, and it rose above all the heavens like the 
head of the wall and all the building was finished with the stones, from the bottom to the top. And with 
regard to the faith about which I said that He laid His faith in the earth, this David proclaimed beforehand 
about Christ. For He said:—Faith shall spring up from the earth. And that again, it is above, he said:— 
Righteousness looked down from the heavens. 


8. And again Daniel also spoke concerning this stone which is Christ. For he said:—The stone was cut out 
from the mountain, not by hands, and it smote the image, and the whole earth was filled with it. This he 
showed beforehand with regard to Christ that the whole earth shall be filled with Him. For lo! by the faith 
of Christ are all the ends of the earth filled, as David said:—The sound of the Gospel of Christ has gone 
forth into all the earth. And again when He sent forth His apostles He spake thus to them:—Go forth, 
make disciples of all nations and they will believe on Me. And again the Prophet Zechariah also 
prophesied about that stone which is Christ. For he said:—I saw a chief stone of equality and of love. And 
why did he say “chief”? Surely because from the beginning He was with His Father. And again that he 
spoke of love, it was because when He came into the world, He said thus to His disciples:—This is My 
commandment, that ye love one another. And again He said:—I have called you My friends (lovers). And 
the blessed Apostle said thus:—God loved as in the love of His Son. Of a truth Christ loved us and gave 


Himself for us. 


9. And definitely did He show concerning this stone:—Lo! on this stone will I open seven eyes. And what 
then are the seven eyes that were opened on the stone? Clearly the Spirit of God that abode on Christ 
with seven operations, as Isaiah the Prophet said:—The Spirit of God shall rest and dwell upon Him, (a 
spirit) of wisdom and understanding, of counsel and of courage, of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord. 
These were the seven eyes that were opened upon the Stone, and these are the seven eyes of the Lord 
which look upon all the earth. 


10. And also with reference to Christ was this (which follows) said. For he said that He was given as a 
light to all the Gentiles as the Prophet Isaiah said:—I have given Thee as a light to all the Gentiles, that 
Thou shouldest be My redemption to the ends of the earth. And furthermore David also said;—Thy word is 
a lamp unto my feet and a light unto my paths. And also the word and discourse of the Lord is Christ, as is 
written in the beginning of the Gospel of our Saviour:—In the beginning was the Word. And with regard to 
the light there again he bore witness:—The light was shining in the darkness and the darkness 
comprehended it not. What then is this:—The light was shining in the darkness and the darkness 
comprehended it not? Clearly Christ, Whose light shone in the midst of the people of the house of Israel, 
and the people of the house of Israel did not comprehend the light of Christ, in that they did not believe 
on Him, as it is written:—He came unto His own, and His own received Him not. And also our Lord Jesus 
called them darkness, for He said to His disciples;—Whatsoever I say unto you in the darkness, that speak 
ye in the light, namely, let your light shine among the Gentiles; because they received the light of Christ, 
Who is the Light of the Gentiles. And He said again to His Apostles:—Ye are the light of the world. And 
again He said unto them;—Let your light shine before men, that they may see your good works and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven. And again He showed with regard to Himself that He is the light, for He 
said to His disciples:—Walk while the light is with you, ere the darkness overtake you. And again He said 
to them:—Believe on the light that ye may be children of light. And again He said:—I am the light of the 
world. And again He said:—No man lighteth a lamp and putteth it under a bushel or under a bed, or 
putteth it in a hidden place, but putteth it upon the lamp-stand that every one may see the light of the 
lamp. And the shining lamp is Christ, as David said;—Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a light to my 
paths. 


11. And furthermore the Prophet Hosea also said:—Light you a lamp and seek ye the Lord. And our Lord 
Jesus Christ said:—What woman is there who has ten drachmos and shall lose one of them, and will not 
light a lamp and sweep the house and seek her drachma that she lost? What then does this woman 
signify? Clearly the congregation of the house of Israel, to which the ten commandments were given. They 
lost the first commandment—that in which He warned them saying:—I am the Lord your God, Who 
brought you up from the land of Egypt. And when they had lost this first commandment, also the nine 
which are after it they could not keep, because on the first depend the nine. For it was an impossibility 
that while worshipping Baal, they should keep the nine commandments. For they lost the first 
commandment, like that woman who lost one drachma from the ten. So the Prophet cried unto them:— 
Light you a lamp and seek ye the Lord. And furthermore the Prophet Isaiah also said:—Seek ye the Lord 
and when ye shall have found Him, call upon Him; and when He is near let the sinner abandon his way 
and the wicked man his thought. For that lamp shone and they did not by it seek the Lord their God. And 
its light shone in the darkness and the darkness did not comprehend it. And the lamp was set up on the 
lamp-stand and those who were in the house did not see its light. And what then means this, that the lamp 
was set up on the lamp-stand? Clearly His being raised up upon the cross. And by this all the house was 
made dark over them. For when they crucified Him, the light was darkened from them, and shone 
amongst the Gentiles, because that from the time of the sixth hour (of the day) on which they crucified 
Him even unto the ninth hour there was darkness in all the land of Israel. And the sun set in midday and 
the land was darkened in the shining daytime, as is written in Zechariah the Prophet:—It shall come to 
pass in that day, saith the Lord, I will cause the sun to set in midday, and will make dark the land in the 
shining daytime. 


12. Now I must proceed to my former subject of faith, that on it are reared up all the good works of the 
building. And again, in what I said with regard to the building, it was in no strange fashion that I spoke, 
but the blessed Apostle wrote in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, saying;—I as a wise master-builder 
have laid the foundation, but every one buildeth on it. One builds silver and gold and goodly stones; 
another builds reed and straw and stubble. In the last day that building shall be tried by fire; for the gold 
and silver and goodly stones shall be preserved in the midst of the fire, because they are a firm building. 
But as for the straw and reed and stubble, the fire shall have power upon them and they shall be burned. 
And what is the gold and silver and goodly stones by which the building is raised up? Clearly the good 
deeds of faith, which shall be preserved in the midst of the fire; because Christ dwells in that secure 
building, and He is its preserver from the fire. And let us consider and understand (this) from the example 
that God has given us also in the former dispensation, because the promises of that dispensation will 
abide sure for us. Let us then understand from (the case of) those three righteous men who were cast into 
the midst of the fire and were not burned, namely, Hananiah, Azariah and Misael, over whom the fire had 
no power, because they built a secure building and rejected the commandment of Nebuchadnezzar the 
king and did not worship the image that he made. And as for those who transgressed the commandment 
of God, the fire at once prevailed over them and burned them, and they were burned without mercy. For 


the Sodomites were burned like straw and reed and stubble. Furthermore, Nadab and Abihu were burned, 
who transgressed the commandment of God. Again, two hundred and fifty men were burned, who were 
offering incense. Again, two princes and a hundred who were with them were burned, because they 
approached the mountain on which Elijah was sitting, who ascended in a chariot of fire to heaven. The 
calumniators also were burned because they dug a pit for righteous men. Accordingly, beloved, the 
righteous shall be tried by the fire, like gold and silver and goodly stones, and the wicked shall be burned 
in the fire like straw and reed and stubble, and the fire shall have power upon them and they shall be 
burned; even as the Prophet Isaiah said:—By fire shall the Lord judge and by it shall He try all flesh. And 
again he said:—Ye shall go out and see the carcases of the men who offended against Me, whose worm 
shall not die, nor shall their fire be quenched, and they shall be an astonishment to all flesh. 


13. And again the Apostle has commented for us upon this building and upon this foundation; for he said 
thus;—No man can lay another foundation than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ. Again the Apostle 
said about faith that it is conjoined with hope and love, for he said thus:—These are three which shall 
abide, faith and hope and love. And he showed with regard to faith that first it is laid on a sure foundation. 


14. For Abel, because of his faith his offering was accepted. And Enoch, because he was well-pleasing 
through his faith, was removed from death. Noah, because he believed, was preserved from the deluge. 
Abraham, through his faith, obtained blessing, and it was accounted to him for righteousness. Isaac, 
because he believed, was loved. Jacob, because of his faith, was preserved. Joseph, because of his faith, 
was tried in the waters of contention, and was delivered from his trial, and his Lord established a witness 
in him, as David said:—Witness hath he established in Joseph. Moses also by his faith performed many 
wonderful works of power. By his faith he destroyed the Egyptians with ten plagues. Again, by faith he 
divided the sea, and caused his people to cross over and sank the Egyptians in the midst of it. By faith he 
cast the wood into the bitter waters and they became sweet. By faith he brought down manna and 
satisfied his people. By faith he spread out his hands and conquered Amalek, as is written:—His hands 
continued in faith till the setting of the sun. Also by faith he went up to Mount Sinai, when he twice fasted 
for the space of forty days. Again by faith he conquered Sihon and Og, the Kings of the Amorites. 


15. This is wonderful, my beloved, and a great prodigy that Moses did in the Red Sea, when the waters 
were divided by faith, and stood up on high like mountains or like mighty cliffs. They were checked and 
stood still at the commandment; they were closed up as in vessels, and fast bound in the height as in the 
depth. Their fluidity did not overflow the boundary, but rather they changed the nature of their creation. 
Irrational creatures became obedient. The billows became rigid and were awaiting the vengeance, when 
the people should have passed over. Wonderful was it how the waves stood still and expected the 
commandment and the vengeance. The foundations (hidden) from the ages of the world were revealed, 
and that which from the beginning had been liquid suddenly became dry. The gates lifted up their heads 
and the everlasting gates were lifted up. The pillar of fire entered and illuminated the entire camp. The 
people passed over by faith. And the judgment of righteousness was wrought upon Pharaoh and upon his 
host and upon his chariots. 


16. Thus also Joshua the son of Nun divided Jordan by his faith, and the children of Israel crossed over as 
in the days of Moses. But know, my beloved, that this passage of the Jordan was three times laid open by 
its being divided. First through Joshua the Son of Nun, and secondly through Elijah, and then through 
Elisha. For the word of the Book makes known that over against this passage of Jericho, there Elijah was 
taken up to heaven; for when Elisha turned back from following him and divided the Jordan and passed 
over, the children of the Prophets of Jericho came out to meet Elisha and said:—The spirit of Elijah rests 
upon Elisha. Furthermore when the people crossed over in the days of Joshua the son of Nun (it was 
there), for thus it is written:—The people passed over, over against Jericho. Also Joshua the son of Nun by 
faith cast down the walls of Jericho, and they fell without difficulty. Again by faith he destroyed thirty-one 
kings and made the children of Israel to inherit the land. Furthermore by his faith he spread out his hands 
towards heaven and stayed the sun in Gibeon and the moon in the valley of Ajalon. And they were stayed 
and stood still from their courses. But enough! All the righteous, our fathers, in all that they did were 
victorious through faith, as also the blessed Apostle testified with regard to all of them:—By faith they 
prevailed. Again Solomon said:—Many men are called merciful, but a faithful man who can find? Also Job 
thus said:—My integrity, shall not pass from me, and in my righteousness will persist. 


17. Also our Saviour used thus to say to every one who drew near to Him to be healed:—According to thy 
faith be unto thee. And when the blind man approached Him, He said to him:—Dost thou believe that I am 
able to heal thee? That blind man said to Him:—Yea, Lord, I believe. And his faith opened his eyes. And to 
him whose son was sick, He said:—Believe and thy son shall live. He said to Him:—I believe, Lord; help 
thou my feeble faith. And by his faith his son was healed. And also when the nobleman came near to Him, 
by his faith was his boy healed, when he said to our Lord:—Speak the word and my servant will be cured. 
And our Lord was astonished at his faith, and according to his faith it happened to him. And also when the 
chief of the Synagogue requested Him concerning his daughter, He said thus to him:—Only firmly believe 
and thy daughter shall live. So he believed and his daughter lived and arose. And when Lazarus died, our 
Lord said to Martha:—If thou believest, thy brother shall rise. Martha saith unto Him;—Yea, Lord, I 
believe. And He raised him after four days. And also Simon who was called Cephas because of his faith 
was called the firm rock. And again when our Lord gave the Sacrament of Baptism to His apostles, He 


said thus to them:—Whosoever believeth and is baptized shall live, and whosoever believeth not shall be 
condemned. Again He said to his Apostles:—If ye believe and doubt not, there is nothing ye shall not be 
able to do. For when our Lord walked on the billows of the sea, Simon also by his faith walked with Him; 
but when in respect of his faith he doubted, and began to sink, our Lord called him, thou of little faith. 
And when the Apostles asked of our Lord, they begged nothing at His hands but this, saying to Him:— 
Increase our faith. He said to them:—If there were in you faith, even a mountain would remove from 
before you. And He said to them:—Doubt ye not, lest ye sink down in the midst of the world, even as 
Simon when he doubted began to sink in the midst of the sea. And again He said thus;—This shall be the 
sign for those that believe; they shall speak with new tongues and shall cast out demons, and they shall 
lay their hands on the sick and they shall be made whole. 


18. Let us draw near then, my beloved, to faith, since its powers are so many. For faith raised up to the 
heavens (Enoch), and conquered the Deluge. It caused the barren to bring forth. It delivered from the 
sword. It raised up from the pit. It enriched the poor. It released the captives. It delivered the persecuted. 
It brought down the fire. It divided the sea. It cleft the rock, and gave to the thirsty water to drink. It 
satisfied the hungry. It raised the dead, and brought them up from Sheol. It stilled the billows. It healed 
the sick. It conquered hosts. It overthrew walls. It stopped the mouths of lions, and quenched the flame of 
fire. It humiliated the proud, and brought the humble to honour. All these mighty works were wrought by 
faith. 


19. Now thus is faith; when a man believes in God the Lord of all, Who made the heavens and the earth 
and the seas and all that is in them; and He made Adam in His image; and He gave the Law to Moses; He 
sent of His Spirit upon the prophets; He sent moreover His Christ into the world. Furthermore that a man 
should believe in the resurrection of the dead; and should furthermore also believe in the sacrament of 
baptism. This is the faith of the Church of God. And (it is necessary) that a man should separate himself 
from the observance of hours and Sabbaths and moons and seasons, and divinations and sorceries and 
Chaldaean arts and magic, from fornication and from festive music, from vain doctrines, which are 
instruments of the Evil One, from the blandishment of honeyed words, from blasphemy and from adultery. 
And that a man should not bear false witness, and that a man should not speak with double tongue. These 
then are the works of the faith which is based on the true Stone which is Christ, on Whom the whole 
building is reared up. 


20. Furthermore, my beloved, there is much besides in the Holy Books about faith. But these few things 
out of the much have I written to recall them to thy love that thou mayest know and make known and 
believe and also be believed. And when thou hast read and learned the works of faith, thou mayest be 
made like unto that tilled land upon which the good seed fell, and produced fruit a hundred-fold and sixty- 
fold and thirty-fold. And when thou comest to thy Lord, He may call thee a good servant and prudent and 
faithful, who on account of His faith, that abounded, is to enter into the Kingdom of his Lord. 


DEMONSTRATION V 
OF WARS 


1. This reflection has befallen me at this time concerning the shaking that is to take place at this time, and 
the host that has assembled itself for the sword. The times were disposed beforehand by God. The times 
of peace are fulfilled in the days of the good and just; and the times of many evils are fulfilled in the days 
of the evil and transgressors. For it is thus written:—Good must happen and blessed is he through whom it 
shall come to pass; and evil must happen, but woe to him through whom it shall come to pass. Good has 
come to the people of God, and blessedness awaits that man through whom the good came. And evil is 
stirred up as regards the host that is gathered together by means of the evil and arrogant one who 
glories; and woe also is there reserved for him through whom the evil is stirred up. But do not, my 
beloved, reproach the evil person who has inflicted evil upon many; because the times were beforehand 
disposed and the time of their accomplishment has arrived. 


2. Therefore because it is the time of the Evil One, hear in mystery that which I am writing for thee. For 
thus it is written:—Whatsoever is exalted amongst men is despicable before God. And again it is written:— 
Everyone who exalteth himself shall be abased, and everyone who humbleth himself shall be exalted. Also 
Jeremiah said:—Let not the mighty glory in his might, nor the rich in his riches. And again the blessed 
Apostle said:—Whosoever glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. And David said:—I saw the wicked exalted 
and lifted up as the cedar of Lebanon; and when I passed by he was not, and I sought him and found him 
not. 


3. For every one that glories shall be humbled. Cain gloried over Abel his brother and slew him. And he 
was cursed and became a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth. Again the Sodomites gloried over Lot, and 
there fell upon them fire from heaven and burned them up and their city was overthrown upon them. And 
Esau gloried over Jacob and persecuted him, and Jacob received the birthright and blessings of Esau. And 
the children of Jacob gloried over Joseph, and (afterwards) fell down and worshipped him in Egypt. And 
Pharaoh gloried over Moses and over his people; and Pharaoh and his host were drowned in the sea. And 
Dathan and Abiram gloried over Moses, and they went down alive to Sheol. And Goliath threatened David, 


and he fell before him and was crushed. And again Saul persecuted David, and he fell by the sword of the 
Philistines. And Absalom exalted himself against him, and Joab slew him in the battle. Again Benhadad 
gloried over Ahab, and he was delivered into the hand of Israel. And Sennacherib blasphemed against 
Hezekiah and his God, and his host became dead carcases when one of the Watchers went forth and slew 
in the camp one hundred and eighty-five thousand at the prayer of Hezekiah and at the prayer of Prophet 
Isaiah, most glorious of the Prophets. Ahab exalted himself over Micah, and he went up and fell in Ramoth 
Gilead. Jezebel gloried over Elijah, and the dogs devoured her in the portion of Jezreel. Haman gloried 
over Mordecai, and his iniquity turned back upon his own head. The Babylonians gloried over Daniel and 
cast him into the den of lions, and Daniel came up victorious, and they were cast instead of him into the 
den. Again the Babylonians gloried and accused Hananiah and his companions, and they were cast into 
the furnace of fire; and they came up victorious and the flame devoured the accusers. 


4. Now Nebuchadnezzar said:—I will ascend to heaven and exalt my throne above the stars of God and sit 
in the lofty mountains that are in the borders of the North. Isaiah said concerning him:—Because thy 
heart has thus exalted thee, therefore thou shalt be brought down to Sheol, and all that look upon thee 
shall be astonished at thee. And Sennacherib also said thus:—I will go up to the summit of the mountains 
and to the shoulders of Lebanon. I will dig and drink water and will dry up with my horses’ hoofs all the 
deep rivers. And because he thus exalted himself, Isaiah again said concerning him:—Why does the axe 
boast itself against him that cutteth with it, or the saw exalt itself against him that saweth with it, or the 
rod lift itself up against him that wieldeth it? For thou, Sennacherib, art the axe in the hands of Him that 
cuts, and thou art the saw in the hands of Him that saws, and the rod in the hand of Him that wields thee 
for chastisement, and thou art the staff for smiting. Thou art sent against the fickle people, and again thou 
art ordained against the stubborn people, that thou mayest carry away the captivity and take the spoil; 
and thou hast made them as the mire of the streets for all men and for all the Gentiles. And when thou 
hast done all these things, why art thou exalted against Him Who holds thee, and why dost thou boast 
against Him Who saws with thee, and why hast thou reviled the holy city? and hast said to the children of 
Jerusalem:—Can your God deliver you from my hand? And thou hast dared to say:—Who is the Lord that 
He shall deliver you from my hands? Because of this, hear the word of the Lord, saying:—I will crush the 
Assyrian in My land, and on My mountains will I tread him down. And when he shall have been crushed 
and trodden down, the Virgin, the daughter of Zion, will despise him, and the daughter of Jerusalem will 
shake her head and say:—Whom hast thou reviled and blasphemed, and against whom hast thou lifted up 
thy voice? Thou hast lifted up thine eyes towards heaven against the Holy One of Israel, and by the hands 
of thy messengers thou hast reviled the Lord. Now see that the hook has been forced into thy nostrils, and 
the bridle into thy lips, and thou hast turned back with thine heart crushed, who camest with thine heart 
uplifted. And his slaying was by the hands of his loved ones; and in the house of his confidence, there was 
he overthrown, and fell before his god. And truly it was right, my beloved, that his body should thus 
become a sacrifice and offering before that god on whom he relied, and in his temple, as a memorial for 
his idol. 


5. Again the ram was lifted up and exalted, and pushed with its horns towards the west, and towards the 
north, and towards the south, and humbled many beasts. And they could not stand before him, until the 
he-goat came from the west and smote the ram and broke his horns and humbled the ram completely. But 
the ram was the King of Media and Persia, that is, Darius; and the he-goat was Alexander, the son of 
Philip, the Macedonian. For Daniel saw the ram when he was in the East before the gate of Shushan the 
fortress that is in the province of Elam, upon the river Ulai. And he was pushing towards the West and 
towards the North and towards the South. And none of the beasts could stand before him. And the he-goat 
of the goats came up from the region of the Greeks, and exalted himself against the ram. And he smote 
him and broke both his horns, the greater and the lesser. And why did he say that he broke both his 
horns? Clearly because he humbled both the kingdoms which he ruled; the lesser, that of the Medes, and 
the greater, that of the Persians. But when Alexander the Greek came, he slew Darius, King of Media and 
Persia. For thus the angel said to Daniel, when he was explaining the vision to him:—The ram that thou 
sawest was the King of Media and Persia, and the he-goat the King of the Greeks. Now, from the time that 
the two horns of the ram were broken, until this time, there have been six hundred and forty-eight years. 


6. Therefore, as for the ram, its horns are broken. And though its horns are broken, lo! it exalts and uplifts 
itself against the fourth beast, that is strong and mighty and its teeth of iron and its hoofs of brass, and it 
shall devour and grind down, and trample with its feet whatsoever remaineth. O Ram, whose horns are 
broken, rest thou from the beast, and provoke it not lest it devour thee and grind thee to powder. The ram 
could not stand before the he-goat; how shall it stand before that terrible beast, whose mouth speaketh 
great things, and whatsoever it finds it couches over as a lion over his prey? Whoever provokes the lion 
becomes its portion; and whoever stirs up that beast, it shall devour him. And who is there that shall 
escape out from under the feet of that beast when it is trampling on him? For the beast shall not be slain 
until the Ancient of Days shall sit upon the throne, and the Son of Man shall come near before Him, and 
authority shall be given to Him. Then shall that beast be slain and its carcase shall perish. And the 
Kingdom of the Son of Man shall be established, an eternal Kingdom, and His authority from generation to 
generation. 


7. Be quiet, O thou that dost exalt thyself; vaunt not thyself! For if thy wealth has lifted up thy heart, it is 
not more abundant than that of Hezekiah, who went in and boasted of it before the Babylonians, (yet) it 


was all of it carried away and went to Babylon. And if thou gloriest in thy children, they shall be led away 
from thee to the Beast, as the children of King Hezekiah were led away, and became eunuchs in the palace 
of the King of Babylon. And if thou dost glory in thy wisdom, thou dost not in it excel the Prince of Tyre, 
whom Ezekiel reproached, saying unto him:—Art thou wiser than Daniel, or hast thou seen by thy wisdom 
the things that are hid? And if thy mind is puffed up by thy years, that they are many; they are not more in 
number than those of the Prince of Tyre who ruled the Kingdom during the days of twenty-two Kings of 
the house of Judah, that is, for four hundred and forty years. And since the years of that King of Tyre were 
many, all the time he thus said in his heart, I am God and sit in the seat of God in the heart of the seas. 
But Ezekiel said to him: Thou art a man and thou art not God. For while the Prince of Tyre was walking 
without fault in the midst of the stones of fire, there was mercy upon him. But when his heart was lifted 
up, the cherub who overshadoweth, destroyed him. 


8. Now, what are the stones of fire, but the children of Zion and the children of Jerusalem? For in the 
ancient time, in the days of David and of Solomon his son, Hiram was a friend to those of the house of 
Israel. But when they were carried away captive from their place, he rejoiced over them and spurned 
them with his feet, and did not remember the friendship of the house of David. And as to that which I said 
that the children of Judah were called the stones of fire, it was not of my own thought that I said it, but 
Jeremiah the Prophet spake concerning them; for when he was calling forth tears for them in the 
Lamentations, he said:—The children of Zion were more excellent than precious stones. And again he 
said:—How are the stones of the Sanctuary cast down at the head of all the streets? And again He said by 
the Prophet:—The stones were holy that were cast down in his land. And as to these very stones, the fire 
was burning in them, as Jeremiah said:—The word of the Lord became in my heart like burning fire and it 
was hot in my bones. And again He said to Jeremiah:—Lo! I give My word in thy mouth as fire, and this 
people shall be as wood. And again He said words shall go forth as fire, and as iron that cutteth the stone. 
On this account the Prophets, amongst whom Hiram the Prince of Tyre was walking, were called stones of 
fire. 


9. And again (God) said to him:—Thou wast with the Cherub who was anointed and overshadowing. For 
the king, who was anointed with the holy oil, was called a Cherub. And he was overshadowing all his 
people, as Jeremiah said:—The anointed of the Lord is the breath of our nostrils, he of whom we said that 
in his shadow shall we live amongst the Gentiles. For they were sitting in the shadow of the king, while he 
was standing at their head. And when the crown of their head fell, they were without shade. And if any 
one should say that this word is spoken concerning Christ, let him receive that which I write for him 
without disputation, and thus he will be persuaded that it was said with reference to the king. For 
Jeremiah said in behalf of the people:—Woe unto us, for the crown of our head has fallen! But Christ has 
not fallen, because He rose again the third day. For the king fell from the house of Judah, and never again 
was their kingdom set up. And as for that He said again:—I will destroy the overshadowing Cherub. For 
the Cherub that He will destroy is Nebuchadnezzar, as it is written:—He performed a work in Tyre, and 
there was given him by Tyre no hire for his host, and in return for the work of Tyre there was given him 
the land of Egypt. And why was hire not given by Tyre to Nebuchadnezzar? Clearly because its wealth 
went away in the sea, so that Nebuchadnezzar did not receive it. And at that time He destroyed the 
overshadowing Cherub, which is Nebuchadnezzar. For there are two Cherubs, one anointed and 
overshadowing, and one overshadowing but not anointed. For He said above:—Thou wast with the Cherub 
anointed and overshadowing. And lower down He said:—I will destroy thee the overshadowing Cherub; 
and did not say “anointed.” For Nebuchadnezzar was not anointed; but David and Solomon were, and the 
other kings who arose after them. And how was Nebuchadnezzar called overshadowing? Clearly on 
account of the vision of the tree, when he saw a tree in the midst of the earth, beneath which dwelt all the 
beasts of the wilderness and on its branches dwelt all the birds of heaven, and from it all flesh was fed. 
When Daniel interpreted his dream to him, Daniel said to him:—Thou art the tree, that tree which thou 
sawest in the midst of the earth and beneath thee dwell all the nations. On this account he was the 
overshadowing Cherub; who destroyed the Prince of Tyre, because he rejoiced over the children of Israel, 
for that they were carried away captive from their land, and because his heart was exalted. This Tyre also 
lay waste seventy years like Jerusalem which sat in desolation seventy years. For Isaiah said concerning it: 
—Tyre shall wander seventy years, as the days of one king, and shall commit fornication with all the 
kingdoms that are upon the face of the earth. 


10. O thou that art exalted and lifted up, let not the vaunting of thine heart mislead thee, nor say thou, I 
will go up against the rich land and against the powerful beast. For that beast will not be slain by the ram 
seeing that its horns are broken. For the he-goat broke the horns of the ram. Now the he-goat has become 
the mighty beast. For when the children of Japhet held the kingdom, then they slew Darius, the king of 
Persia. Now the fourth beast has swallowed up the third. And this third consists of the children of Japhet, 
and the fourth consists of the children of Shem, for they are the children of Esau. Because, when Daniel 
saw the vision of the four beasts, he saw first the children of Ham, the seed of Nimrod, which the 
Babylonians are; and secondly, the Persians and Medes, who are the children of Japhet; and thirdly, the 
Greeks, the brethren of the Medes; and fourthly, the children of Shem, which the children of Esau are. For 
a confederacy was formed between the children of Japhet and the children of Shem. Then the government 
was taken away from the children of Japhet, the younger, and was given to Shem, the elder; and to this 
day it continues, and will continue for ever. But when the time of the consummation of the dominion of the 
children of Shem shall have come, the Ruler, who came forth from the children of Judah, shall receive the 


kingdom, when He shall come in His second Advent. 


11. For in the vision of Nebuchadnezzar, when he saw it, which Daniel made known and showed to 
Nebuchadnezzar, when he saw the image which stood over against him, the head of the image was of 
gold, and its breast and arms of silver, and its belly and thighs of brass, and its legs and feet of iron and 
potter’s clay. And Daniel said to Nebuchadnezzar:—Thou art the head of gold. And why was he called the 
head of gold? Was it not because the word of Jeremiah was fulfilled in him? For Jeremiah said:—Babylon is 
a golden cup in the hand of the Lord, that makes all the earth to drink of its wine. And also Babylon was 
called the head of all the kingdoms, as it is written:—Babylon was the head of the of Nimrod. 


12. And he said that the breast and the arms of the image were of silver. This signified concerning a 
kingdom which was inferior to it; namely, Darius the Mede. For (God) put the kingdom into the balance. 
For the kingdom of the house of Nimrod was weighed and was found wanting. And since it was wanting, 
Darius received it. Because of this he said that his kingdom was inferior. And because it was inferior, the 
children of Media did not rule in all the earth. Now the belly and thighs of the image were of brass, and he 
said:—The third kingdom shall rule in all the earth. It is the kingdom of the children of Javan, who are 
children of Japhet. For the children of Javan came in against the kingdom of their brethren. For Madai and 
Javan are sons of Japhet. But Madai was foolish and incapable of governing the kingdom, until Javan, his 
brother came, who was wise and cunning, to destroy the kingdom. For Alexander, son of Philip, ruled in all 
the earth. 


13. And the legs and feet of the image were of iron. This is the kingdom of the children of Shem, who are 
the children of Esau, which is strong as iron. And he said:—As iron breaks and subdueth everything, so 
also the fourth kingdom shall break and bruise everything. And he explained with reference to the feet 
and toes, that part of them was of iron and part of them of potter’s clay. For he said:—Thus they shall be 
mingled with the seed of man, and they shall not cleave one to another, as iron cannot be mixed with clay. 
This referred to the fourth kingdom. Because in the kingdom of the children of Esau there was not a king, 
the son of a king, established to govern the kingdom; but when the children of Esau were gathered 
together into a powerful city, then they made a senate. And from thence they used to set up as chief of the 
city a wise man to govern the kingdom, lest when the Governor of their kingdom should weigh them, they 
might be found wanting, and the kingdom might be taken away from them as the kingdom of the children 
of arrogant Nimrod was taken away and given to the children of foolish Madai. And this king who was set 
up, the seed of that former king was destroying him; and they did not cleave one to another. But as to the 
seed of man which is compared with the clay, the meaning is this; that when the king was chosen for the 
kingdom, he mingled himself with the root of the kingdom of iron. 


14. And he showed that in the days of those kings, who shall arise in the kingdom, the God of heaven will 
set up a kingdom which shall not be destroyed and shall not pass away for ever. This is the Kingdom of 
King Messiah, which is that which shall cause the fourth kingdom to pass away. And above he said:—Thou 
sawest a stone which was cut out, but not by hands; and it smote the image upon its feet of iron and 
potter’s clay and broke them to pieces. Now he did not say that it smote upon the head of the image, nor 
on its breast and arms, nor yet on its belly and thighs, but on its feet; because that, of the whole image, 
that stone when it comes will find the feet alone. And in the next verse he said:—The iron and the brass 
and the silver and the gold were broken to pieces together. For after them, when King Messiah shall 
reign, then He will humble the fourth kingdom, and will break the whole image; for by the whole image 
the world is meant. Its head is Nebuchadnezzar; its breast and arms the King of Media and Persia; its 
belly and thighs the King of the Greeks; its legs and feet the kingdom of the children of Esau; the stone, 
which smote the image and brake it, and with which the whole earth was filled, is the kingdom of King 
Messiah, Who will bring to nought the kingdom of this world, and He will rule for ever and ever. 


15. Again hear concerning the vision of the four beasts which Daniel saw coming up out of the sea and 
diverse one from another. This is the appearance of them:—The first was like a lion, and it had the wings 
of an eagle. And I saw that its wings were plucked away, and it stood up like a man upon its feet, and the 
heart of a man was given to it. And the second beast was like a bear, and it raised itself up upon one side 
and there were three ribs in its mouth between its teeth. And the third beast was like a leopard, and it had 
four wings and four heads. And the fourth beast was exceedingly terrible and strong and powerful, and it 
had great teeth. It devoured and brake to pieces, and whatsoever remained, it stamped with its feet. Now 
the great sea that Daniel saw is the world: and these four beasts are the four kingdoms signified above. 


16. Now as to the first beast, he said concerning it, that it was like a lion, and it had the wings of an eagle. 
For the first beast was the kingdom of Babylon, which was like a lion. For thus Jeremiah wrote saying:— 
Israel is a wandering sheep. The lions caused them to wander. First the king of Assyria devoured him. And 
this last was stronger than he, Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon. So Jeremiah called him a lion. And he 
said:—He has the wings of an eagle. For thus it is written that, when Nebuchadnezzar went out to the 
wilderness with the beasts, he grew hair like (the plumage) of an eagle. And he said:—I saw that its wings 
were plucked away and it stood upright upon its feet as a man, and a man’s heart was given to it. For first, 
in the vision of the image, he was compared to gold which is more precious than anything which is used in 
the world. So in the vision of the beasts he is compared to a lion which excels in its might all the beasts. 
And again he was compared to an eagle which surpasses every bird. Whatsoever was written about him 


was fulfilled in him. For the Lord said concerning him:—I have placed a yoke of iron upon the neck of all 
the nations, and they shall serve the king of Babylon seventy years. And also the beasts of the desert and 
the birds of heaven have I given to him to serve him. For since the king was like the head of gold, men 
served him as a king. And when he went out to the wilderness, the beasts served him as a lion. And when 
his hair was like (the plumage) of an eagle, the birds of heaven served him as an eagle. But when his heart 
was lifted up, and he knew not that the power was given to him from heaven, the yoke of iron was broken 
from the neck of men, and he went forth with the beasts, and instead of the heart of a king there was 
given him the heart of a lion. And when he was lifted up over the beasts, the heart of a lion was taken 
away from him, and there was given him the heart of a bird. And when wings grew upon him like those of 
an eagle, he exalted himself over the birds. And then his wings also were plucked away and there was 
given to him a humble heart. And when he knew that the Most High has authority in the kingdom of man, 
to give it to whomsoever He will, then as a man he praised Him. 


17. And as for the second beast, he said concerning him that it was like a bear and raised itself up upon 
one side. Because when the kingdom of Media and Persia arose, it arose in the east. And three ribs were 
in its mouth. Because the ram was pushing towards the West and towards the North and towards the 
South, towards three winds of heaven. These three winds it held, and pushed against, like the three ribs 
that were in the mouth of the bear; until the he-goat came forth from the west, and smote the ram and 
took out the ribs that were in his mouth. 


18. And concerning the third beast he said that it was like a leopard, and it had four birds’ wings on its 
back and that beast had four heads. Now this third beast was Alexander the Macedonian. For he was 
strong as a leopard. And as for the four wings and the four heads that the beast had, that was because he 
gave the kingdom to his four friends to govern after him, when he had come and slain Darius and reigned 
in his stead. 


19. And of the fourth beast he said that it was exceedingly terrible and strong and mighty, devouring and 
crushing and trampling with its feet anything that remained. It is the kingdom of the children of Esau. 
Because after that Alexander the Macedonian became king, the kingdom of the Greeks was founded, since 
Alexander also was one of them, even of the Greeks. But the vision of the third beast was fulfilled in him, 
since the third and the fourth were one. Now Alexander reigned for twelve years. And the kings of the 
Greeks arose after Alexander, being seventeen kings, and their years were two hundred and sixty-nine 
years from Seleucus Nicanor to Ptolemy. And the Caesars were from Augustus to Philip Caesar, seventeen 
kings. And their years are two hundred and ninety-three years; and eighteen years of Severus. 


20. For Daniel said:—I was considering the ten horns that were upon the head of the beast. For the ten 
horns were ten kings who arose at that time until Antiochus. And he said:—A little horn arose from 
between those ten and three fell before it. For when Antiochus arose in the kingdom, he humbled three 
kings, and he exalted himself against the saints of the Most High and against Jerusalem. And he defiled 
the sanctuary. And he caused the sacrifice and the offerings to cease for a week and half a week, namely, 
for ten and a-half years. And he brought in fornicators into the house of the Lord, and he caused the 
observances of the Law to cease. And he slew righteous men and gave them to the birds of heaven and to 
the beasts of the earth. For in his days was fulfilled the word that David spoke:—O God, the Gentiles have 
come into thine inheritance, and have defiled Thy holy temple. They have made Jerusalem desolate. They 
have given the dead bodies of Thy servants as food to the birds of heaven, and the flesh of Thy righteous 
ones to the beasts of the earth. They have poured out their blood like water round about Jerusalem, and 
there is none to bury them. For this was accomplished at that time, when the venerable and aged Eleazar 
was Slain, and the sons of the blessed Samuna, seven in number, and when Judas (Maccabeus) and his 
brethren were struggling on behalf of their people, when they were dwelling in hiding-places. At that time 
the horn made war with the saints, and their power prevailed. And the wicked Antiochus spake words 
against the Most High, and changed the times and the seasons. And he made to cease the covenant of 
Abraham, and abolished the Sabbath of rest. For he commanded the Jews that they should not circumcise. 
Therefore, (the Prophet) said concerning him;—He shall think to change the times and the seasons and 
the laws, and they were given into his hand for a time, times, and half a time. Now the time and half a 
time is the week and a half, which is ten years and a half. Again he said:—The judgment was set and they 
took away his authority from him, to injure and destroy him until the end of the kingdom. For the 
judgment came upon Antiochus, a judgment from heaven; and he became sick with a grievous and evil 
sickness, and on account of the smell of him as he rotted, no man could approach him, for worms were 
crawling and falling from him and eating his flesh because he oppressed the worm Jacob. And his flesh 
rotted in his lifetime, because he caused the dead bodies of the sons of Jerusalem to rot and they were not 
buried. And he became defiled in his own eyes, because he had defiled the sanctuary of God. And he 
prayed and was not heard, because he did not hearken to the groanings of the righteous whom he slew. 
For he wrote a letter and sent it to the Jews and called them “my friends,” but God had not mercy on him, 
but he died in his torment. 


21. He said again:—The saints of the Most High shall receive the Kingdom. What shall we say concerning 
this? Have the children of Israel received the Kingdom of the Most High? God forbid. Or has that people 
come upon the clouds of heaven? This has passed away from them. For Jeremiah said concerning them:— 
Call them rejected silver, for the Lord has rejected them. Again he said:—He will not again regard them. 


And Isaiah said concerning them:—Pass by; pass by; approach not the defiled. And concerning the saints 
of the Most High (Daniel) said thus:—They shall inherit the Kingdom for ever. For these rested a little 
from the burden of kings and princes, namely, from after the death of Antiochus till the sixty-two weeks 
were fulfilled. And the Son of Man came to free them and gather them together, but they did not receive 
Him. For He came to obtain fruit from them, and they did not give it to Him. For their vines were of the 
vine of Sodom and of the stock of Gomorrha, a vineyard in which thorns grew, and which bore wild 
grapes. Their vine was bitter, and their fruit sour. The thorns could not be softened, nor could the 
bitterness change to the nature of wine, nor could the sour fruit change to a sweet nature. 


22. For Isaiah first set men of Judah as judges over them, and there was planted amongst them a new and 
beloved planting. But these are those judges who shall sit on twelve thrones and judge their twelve tribes. 
And thus He said to the judges:—Judge between Me and My vineyard, what further, O ye judges, should I 
have done to My vineyard, that I did not do? For lo! I planted it with vine scions, and they became strange 
vines. I surrounded it with a fence of heavenly Watchers and I built its tower, the holy Temple. And I dug 
out its winepress, the baptism of the priests. And I brought down rain upon it, the words of My Prophets. 
And I pruned it and trimmed it, from the works of the Amorites. I looked that it should produce grapes of 
righteousness, and it produced wild grapes of iniquity and sin. I looked for judgment and behold 
oppression, and for righteousness and there was a cry. Hear, O ye judges, what I will do to My vineyard. I 
will break open its fence, and it shall be for down-treading. And I will tear down its tower, and it shall be 
for pillage. And I will make it to become a desert because it produced wild grapes. And it shall not be 
dressed and it shall not be pruned. And thorns and weeds shall grow up in it. And I will command the 
clouds that they send not down rain upon it. For the heavenly Watchers departed from the fence of the 
vineyard; and the mighty tower on which they relied was torn down. The winepress, the cleansing away of 
their offences, was overthrown. When the vine was without blemish, it did not prove of service. Now that 
the fire has devoured it and that it is laid waste, how shall it prove of service? The fire has devoured its 
two branches and its inward parts are wasted. For its two branches are the two kingdoms, and its inward 
part which is laid waste is Jerusalem. Many servants were sent to them by the Lord of the vineyard. And 
they slew them and did not send the fruit to the Lord of the vineyard. After the servants the beloved Son 
was sent, to receive from them the fruit and to bring it back to Him that sent Him. And they seized Him 
and cast Him out of the vineyard; and they cut spikes from the thorns of the vineyard and fixed them in 
His hands. And He was hungry and asked food of them; and they took and gave Him gall from the fruit of 
the vineyard. He was thirsty and asked of them drink; and they gave Him vinegar and He would not drink 
it. And they platted a crown of thorns that had sprung up in the vineyard, and placed it on the head of the 
Son of the Lord of the vineyard. For from the time that the vineyard was made, it displayed these fruits. 
Therefore its Lord uprooted it and cast it in the fire; and planted good fruit-bearing vines in the vineyard, 
and such as gladden the husbandman. For Christ is the vineyard, and His Father is the husbandman; and 
they who drink of His cup are the vines. Therefore vineyard was formed instead of vineyard. And 
furthermore at His coming He handed over the kingdom to the Romans, as the children of Esau are called. 
And these children of Esau will keep the kingdom for its giver. 


23. And the holy People inherited an eternal Kingdom; the holy people who were chosen instead of the 
People. For He provoked them to jealousy with a people that was not a people. And with a foolish people 
He angered them. And He set free the holy people. For lo! every covenant of God is freed from the burden 
of kings and princes. For even if a man has served the heathen, as soon as ever he draws nigh unto the 
covenant of God, he is set free. But the Jews are toiling in bondage amongst the Gentiles. For thus he said 
about the Saints;—They shall inherit the Kingdom that is beneath the heaven. But if he had said it about 
them (the Jews), why are they toiling in service amongst the Gentiles? And if they say that it has not taken 
place as yet; then (we ask) is the Kingdom that shall be given to the Son of man, to be heavenly or 
earthly? And lo! the children of the Kingdom are sealed, and they have received their emancipation from 
this world. For since it exists now, it will not be willing to be subjected to the power of the King, Who shall 
come and take to Himself His Kingdom. But it will guard His pledges with honour, that when He shall 
come to bring to nought the Kingdom, he may come upon them not in anger. For when He, Whose is the 
Kingdom, shall come in His second coming, He will take to Himself whatever He has given. And He 
Himself will be King for ever and ever. And His Kingdom shall not pass away, because it is an eternal 
Kingdom. 


24. For first, He gave the Kingdom to the sons of Jacob, and subdued to them the children of Esau; as 
Isaac said to Esau:—Thou shalt serve Jacob thy brother. And when again they did not prosper in the 
Kingdom, He took it away from the children of Jacob and gave it to the children of Esau until He should 
come Whose it is. And they will deliver up the deposit to its Giver, and will not deal fraudulently with it. 
And the Guardian of the Kingdom is subject to Him to Whom all things are subject. Therefore this 
Kingdom of the children of Esau shall not be delivered up into the hand of the hosts that are gathered 
together, that desire to go up against it; because the Kingdom is being kept safe for its Giver, and He 
Himself will preserve it. And as to this that I wrote to thee, beloved, that the Kingdom of the children of 
Esau is being kept safe for its Giver, doubt not about it, that that Kingdom will not be conquered. For a 
mighty champion Whose name is Jesus shall come with power, and bearing as His armour all the power of 
the Kingdom. And search out and see that also by the poll-tax He was enrolled amongst them. And as He 
was enrolled by the poll-tax amongst them, He will also succour them. And His standard abounds in that 
place, and they are clothed in His armour, and shall not be found wanting in war. And if thou shouldest say 


unto me:—”In the years of the Kings that preceded these, why did they conquer and subdue the beast?” It 
was because the chiefs and kings who stood up at that time in the Kingdom of the children of Esau did not 
wish to lead with them to the war the Man who was enrolled with them in the poll-tax. Therefore the beast 
was subdued a little, but was not slain. 


25. But concerning these things that I have written for thee, my beloved, namely, concerning that which is 
written in Daniel, I have not brought them to an end, but (have stopped) short of the end. And if any man 
dispute about them, say thus to him, that these words are not concluded, because the words of God are 
infinite, nor will they be concluded. For the foolish man says, “Here unto (these) words reach.” And again, 
it is not possible to add to them or to diminish from them. For the riches of God cannot be computed or 
limited. For if thou take away water from the sea, the deficiency will be imperceptible. And if thou remove 
sand from the sea-shore, its measure will not be diminished. And if thou count the stars of heaven, thou 
wilt not arrive at the sum of them. And if thou kindle fire from a burning, it will not a whit be lessened. 
And if thou receive of the Spirit of Christ, Christ will not a whit be diminished. And if Christ dwell in thee, 
yet He will not be completed in thee. And if the sun enter the windows of thy house, yet the sun in its 
entirety will not come to thee. And all these things that I have enumerated for thee were created by the 
word of God. Therefore know thou, that, as concerning the word of God no man has reached or will reach 
its end. Therefore, have thou no disputation about these things, but say:—”These things are so. That is 
enough.” But hear these things from me, and also enquire about them of our brethren, children of our 
faith. But whosoever shall mock at the words of his brother, even if he say, “mine are wise,” yet hearken 
not to his words. And concerning what I wrote to thee about these forces that are being stirred up to war, 
it is not as though anything has been revealed to me that I have made known these things to thee, but 
attend to the words at the head of the letter:—Every one who exalteth himself shall be humbled. For even 
if the forces shall go up and conquer, yet know that it is a chastisement of God; and though they conquer, 
they shall be condemned in a righteous judgment. But yet be thou assured of this, that the beast shall be 
slain at its (appointed) time. But do thou, my brother, at this time be earnest in imploring mercy, that 
there may be peace upon the people of God. 


DEMONSTRATION VI 
OF MONKS 


1. Expedient is the word that I speak and worthy of acceptance:—Let us now awake from our sleep, and 
lift up both our hearts and hands to God towards heaven; lest suddenly the Lord of the house come, that 
when He comes He may find us in watchfulness. Let us observe the appointed time of the glorious 
bridegroom, that we may enter with Him into His bride-chamber. Let us prepare oil for our lamps that we 
may go forth to meet Him with joy. Let us make ready provision for our abiding-place, for the way that is 
narrow and strait. And let us put away and cast from us all uncleanness, and put on wedding garments. 
Let us trade with the silver that we have received, that we may be called diligent servants. Let us be 
constant in prayer, that we may pass by the place where fear dwells. Let us cleanse our heart from 
iniquity, that we may see the Lofty One in His honour. Let us be merciful, as it is written, that God may 
have mercy upon us. Let there be peace amongst us, that we may be called the brethren of Christ. Let us 
hunger for righteousness, that we may be satisfied from the table of His Kingdom. Let us be the salt of 
truth, that we may not become food for the serpent. Let us purge our seed from thorns, that we may 
produce fruit a hundred-fold. Let us found our building on the rock, that it may not be shaken by the 
winds and waves. Let us be vessels unto honour that we may be required by the Lord for His use. Let us 
sell all our possessions, and buy for ourselves the pearl, that we may be rich. Let us lay up our treasures 
in heaven, that when we come we may open them and have pleasure in them. Let us visit our Lord in the 
persons of the sick, that He may invite us to stand at His right hand. Let us hate ourselves and love Christ, 
as He loved us and gave Himself up for our sakes. Let us honour the spirit of Christ, that we may receive 
grace from Him. Let us be strangers to the world, even as Christ was not of it. Let us be humble and mild, 
that we may inherit the land of life. Let us be unflagging in His service, that He may cause us to serve in 
the abode of the saints. Let us pray His prayer in purity, that it may have access to the Lord of Majesty. 
Let us be partakers in His suffering, that so we may also rise up in His resurrection. Let us bear His sign 
upon our bodies, that we may be delivered from the wrath to come. For fearful is the day in which He will 
come, and who is able to endure it? Furious and hot is His wrath, and it will destroy all the wicked. Let us 
set upon our head the helmet of redemption, that we may not be wounded and die in the battle. Let us 
gird our loins with truth, that we may not be found impotent in the contest. Let us arise and awaken 
Christ, that He may still the stormy blasts from us. Let us take as a shield against the Evil One, the 
preparation of the Gospel of our Redeemer. Let us receive power from our Lord to tread upon snakes and 
scorpions. Let us lay aside from us wrath, with all fury and malice. Let no reviling proceed out of our 
mouth, with which we pray unto God. Let us not be cursers, that we may be delivered from the curse of 
the law. Let us be diligent workers, that we may obtain our reward with those of old. Let us take up the 
burden of the day, that we may seek a more abundant reward. Let us not be idle workers, for lo! our Lord 
has hired us for His vineyard. Let us be planted as vines in the midst of His vineyard, for it is the true 
vineyard. Let us be fruitful vines, that we may not be uprooted out of His vineyard. Let us be a sweet 
odour, that our fragrance may breathe forth to all around. Let us be poor in the world, and let us enrich 
many by the doctrine of our Lord. Let us not call anyone our father in the earth, that we may be the 
children of the Father which is in heaven. Though we have nothing, yet we possess all things. Though no 


heart shall be, there shall be thy treasure. Be there our heart, then, where we would have our treasure. 


CHAPTER III 


Grant now, O blessed, that even to Christians the prison is unpleasant; yet we were called to the warfare 
of the living God in our very response to the sacramental words. Well, no soldier comes out to the 
campaign laden with luxuries, nor does he go to action from his comfortable chamber, but from the light 
and narrow tent, where every kind of hardness, roughness and unpleasantness must be put up with. Even 
in peace soldiers inure themselves to war by toils and inconveniences—marching in arms, running over 
the plain, working at the ditch, making the testudo, engaging in many arduous labours. The sweat of the 
brow is on everything, that bodies and minds may not shrink at having to pass from shade to sunshine, 
from sunshine to icy cold, from the robe of peace to the coat of mail, from silence to clamour, from quiet 
to tumult. In like manner, O blessed ones, count whatever is hard in this lot of yours as a discipline of your 
powers of mind and body. You are about to pass through a noble struggle, in which the living God acts the 
part of superintendent, in which the Holy Ghost is your trainer, in which the prize is an eternal crown of 
angelic essence, citizenship in the heavens, glory everlasting. Therefore your Master, Jesus Christ, who 
has anointed you with His Spirit, and led you forth to the arena, has seen it good, before the day of 
conflict, to take you from a condition more pleasant in itself, and has imposed on you a harder treatment, 
that your strength might be the greater. For the athletes, too, are set apart to a more stringent discipline, 
that they may have their physical powers built up. They are kept from luxury, from daintier meats, from 
more pleasant drinks; they are pressed, racked, worn out; the harder their labours in the preparatory 
training, the stronger is the hope of victory. “And they,” says the apostle, “that they may obtain a 
corruptible crown.” We, with the crown eternal in our eye, look upon the prison as our training-ground, 
that at the goal of final judgment we may be brought forth well disciplined by many a trial; since virtue is 
built up by hardships, as by voluptuous indulgence it is overthrown. 


CHAPTER IV 


From the saying of our Lord we know that the flesh is weak, the spirit willing. Let us not, withal, take 
delusive comfort from the Lord’s acknowledgment of the weakness of the flesh. For precisely on this 
account He first declared the spirit willing, that He might show which of the two ought to be subject to 
the other—that the flesh might yield obedience to the spirit—the weaker to the stronger; the former thus 
from the latter getting strength. Let the spirit hold convene with the flesh about the common salvation, 
thinking no longer of the troubles of the prison, but of the wrestle and conflict for which they are the 
preparation. The flesh, perhaps, will dread the merciless sword, and the lofty cross, and the rage of the 
wild beasts, and that punishment of the flames, of all most terrible, and all the skill of the executioner in 
torture. But, on the other side, let the spirit set clearly before both itself and the flesh, how these things, 
though exceeding painful, have yet been calmly endured by many,—and, have even been eagerly desired 
for the sake of fame and glory; and this not only in the case of men, but of women too, that you, O holy 
women, may be worthy of your sex. It would take me too long to enumerate one by one the men who at 
their own self-impulse have put an end to themselves. As to women, there is a famous case at hand: the 
violated Lucretia, in the presence of her kinsfolk, plunged the knife into herself, that she might have glory 
for her chastity. Mucius burned his right hand on an altar, that this deed of his might dwell in fame. The 
philosophers have been outstripped,—for instance Heraclitus, who, smeared with cow dung, burned 
himself; and Empedocles, who leapt down into the fires of AEtna; and Peregrinus, who not long ago threw 
himself on the funeral pile. For women even have despised the flames. Dido did so, lest, after the death of 
a husband very dear to her, she should be compelled to marry again; and so did the wife of Hasdrubal, 
who, Carthage being on fire, that she might not behold her husband suppliant as Scipio’s feet, rushed 
with her children into the conflagration, in which her native city was destroyed. Regulus, a Roman 
general, who had been taken prisoner by the Carthaginians, declined to be exchanged for a large number 
of Carthaginian captives, choosing rather to be given back to the enemy. He was crammed into a sort of 
chest; and, everywhere pierced by nails driven from the outside, he endured so many crucifixions. Woman 
has voluntarily sought the wild beasts, and even asps, those serpents worse than bear or bull, which 
Cleopatra applied to herself, that she might not fall into the hands of her enemy. But the fear of death is 
not so great as the fear of torture. And so the Athenian courtezan succumbed to the executioner, when, 
subjected to torture by the tyrant for having taken part in a conspiracy, still making no betrayal of her 
confederates, she at last bit off her tongue and spat it in the tyrant’s face, that he might be convinced of 
the uselessness of his torments, however long they should be continued. Everybody knows what to this 
day is the great Lacedaemonian solemnity—the diamastugosis, or scourging; in which sacred rite the 
Spartan youths are beaten with scourges before the altar, their parents and kinsmen standing by and 
exhorting them to stand it bravely out. For it will be always counted more honourable and glorious that 
the soul rather than the body has given itself to stripes. But if so high a value is put on the earthly glory, 
won by mental and bodily vigour, that men, for the praise of their fellows, I may say, despise the sword, 
the fire, the cross, the wild beasts, the torture; these surely are but trifling sufferings to obtain a celestial 
glory and a divine reward. If the bit of glass is so precious, what must the true pearl be worth? Are we not 
called on, then, most joyfully to lay out as much for the true as others do for the false? 


CHAPTER V 


man know us, yet they that have knowledge of us are many. Let us rejoice in our hope at every time, that 
He Who is our hope and our Redeemer may rejoice in us. Let us judge ourselves righteously and condemn 
ourselves, that we may not hang down our faces before the judges who shall sit upon thrones and judge 
the tribes. Let us take to ourselves, as armour for the contest, the preparation of the Gospel. Let us knock 
at the door of heaven, that it may be opened before us, and we may enter in through it. 


Let us diligently ask for mercy, that we may receive whatsoever is necessary for us. Let us seek His 
Kingdom and His righteousness, that we may receive increase in the land. Let us think upon the things 
which are above, on the heavenly things, and meditate on them, where Christ has been lifted up and 
exalted. But let us forsake the world which is not ours, that we may arrive at the place to which we have 
been invited. Let us raise up our eyes on high, that we may see the splendour which shall be revealed. Let 
us lift up our wings as eagles, that we may see the body there where it is. Let us prepare as offerings for 
the King desirable fruits, fasting and prayer. Let us guard His pledge in purity, that He may trust us over 
all His treasury. For whosoever deals falsely with His pledge, they suffer him not to enter into the 
treasure-house. Let us be careful of the body of Christ, that our bodies may rise at the sound of the 
trumpet. Let us hearken to the voice of the bridegroom, that we may go in with Him into the bride- 
chamber. Let us prepare the marriage-gift for His bridal day, and let us go forth to meet Him with joy. Let 
us put on holy raiment, that we may recline in the chief place of the elect. Whosoever puts not on wedding 
raiment, they cast him out into outer darkness. Whosoever excuses himself from the wedding shall not 
taste the feast. Whosoever loves fields and merchandise, shall be shut out of the city of Saints. Whosoever 
does not bear fruit in the vineyard, shall be uprooted and cast out to torment. Whosoever has received 
money from his Lord, let him return it to its Giver with its increase. Whosoever desires to become a 
merchant, let, him buy for himself the field and the treasure that is in it. Whosoever receives the good 
seed, let him purge his land from thorns. Whosoever desires to be a fisherman, let him cast forth his net at 
every time. Whosoever is training for the conflict, let him keep himself from the world. Whosoever wishes 
to gain the crown, let him run as a winner in the race. Whosoever wishes to go down into the course to 
contend, let him learn to (contend) against his adversary. Whosoever wishes to go down to the battle, let 
him take unto him armour wherewith to fight, and let him purify himself at every time. Whosoever adopts 
the likeness of angels, let him be a stranger to men. Whosoever takes upon him the yoke of the saints, let 
him remove from him getting and spending. Whosoever desires to gain himself, let him remove from him 
the gain of the world. Whosoever loves the abode that is in heaven, let him not toil at the building of clay 
that will fall. Whosoever is expectant of being caught up in the clouds, let him not make for himself 
adorned chariots. Whosoever is expectant of the marriage-feast of the Bridegroom, let him not love the 
feast of this present time. Whosoever wishes to have pleasure in the banquet reserved there, let him 
remove drunkenness from himself. Whosoever prepares himself for the supper, let him not excuse himself, 
nor be a merchant. Whosoever he be on whom the good seed falls, let him not allow the Evil One to sow 
tares in him. Whosoever has begun to build a tower, let him count up all the cost thereof. Whosoever 
builds ought to finish, that he be not a laughing-stock to them that pass by the way. Whosoever sets his 
building on the rock, let him make its foundations deep, that it may not be cast down by the billows. 
Whosoever wishes to fly from the darkness, let him walk while he has light. Whosoever fears to fly in 
winter, let him prepare himself from the summer-time. Whosoever looks forward to enter into rest, let him 
make ready his provision for the Sabbath. Whosoever begs forgiveness of his Lord, let him also forgive his 
debtor. Whosoever does not demand back a hundred dinars, his Lord forgives him ten thousand talents. 
Whosoever casts down his Lord’s money on the banker’s table, will not be called an unprofitable servant. 
Whosoever loves humility, shall be heir in the land of life. Whosoever wishes to make peace, shall be one 
of the sons of God. Whosoever knows the will of his Lord, let him do that will, that he may not be beaten 
much. Whosoever cleanses his heart from deceits, His eyes shall behold the King in his beauty. Whosoever 
receives the Spirit of Christ, let him adorn his inner man. Whosoever is called the temple of God, let him 
purify his body from all uncleanness. Whosoever grieves the Spirit of Christ, shall not raise up his head 
from griefs. Whosoever receives the body of Christ, let him keep his body from all uncleanness. 
Whosoever casts off the old man, let him not turn back to his former works. Whosoever puts on the new 
man, let him keep himself from all filthiness. Whosoever has put on armour from the water (of baptism), 
let him not put off his armour that he may not be condemned. Whosoever takes up the shield against the 
Evil One, let him keep himself from the darts which he hurls at him. Whosoever shall draw back, his Lord 
has no pleasure in him. Whosoever thinks upon the Law of his Lord, shall not be troubled with the 
thoughts of this world. Whosoever meditates on the Law of his Lord, is like a tree planted by the waters. 
Whosoever again has trust in his Lord, is like a tree that is set out by the river. Whosoever puts his trust in 
man shall receive the curses of Jeremiah. Whosoever is invited to the Bridegroom, let him prepare himself. 
Whosoever has lighted his lamp, let him not suffer it to go out. Whosoever is expectant of the marriage- 
cry, let him take oil in his vessel. Whosoever is keeper of the door, let him be on the watch for his Master. 
Whosoever loves virginity, let him become like Elijah. Whosoever takes up the yoke of the Saints, let him 
sit and be silent. Whosoever loves peace, let him look for his Master as the hope of life. 


2. For, my beloved, our adversary is skilful. He that contends against us is crafty. Against the brave and 
the renowned does he prepare himself, that they may be weakened. For the feeble are his own, nor does 
he fight with the captivity that are made captive to him. He that has wings flees from him and the darts 
that he hurls at him do not reach him. They that are spiritual see him when he assails, and his panoply has 
no power upon their bodies. All the children of light are without fear of him, because the darkness flies 
from before the light. The children of the Good fear not the Evil, for He hath given him to be trampled by 


their feet. When he makes himself like darkness unto them, they become light. And when he creeps upon 
them like a serpent, they become salt, whereof he cannot eat. If he makes himself like the asp unto them, 
then they become like babes. If he comes in upon them in the lust of food, they, like our Redeemer, 
conquer him by fasting. And if he wishes to contend with them by the lust of the eyes, they lift up their 
eyes to the height of heaven. If he wishes by enticements to overcome them, they do not afford him a 
hearing. If he wishes openly to strive with them, lo! they are clothed in panoply and stand up against him. 
If he wishes to come in against them by sleep, they are wakeful and vigilant and sing psalms and pray. If 
he allures them by possessions, they give them to the poor. If he comes in as sweetness against them, they 
taste it not, knowing that he is bitter. If he inflames them with the desire of Eve, they dwell alone, and not 
with the daughters of Eve. 


3. For it was through Eve that he came in upon Adam, and Adam was enticed because of his inexperience. 
And again he came in against Joseph through his master’s wife, but Joseph was acquainted with his 
craftiness and would not afford him a hearing. Through a woman he fought with Samson, until he took 
away his Nazariteship. Reuben was the first-born of all his brethren, and through his father’s wife, (the 
adversary) cast a blemish upon him. Aaron was the great high-priest of the house of Israel, and through 
Miriam his sister he envied Moses. Moses was sent to deliver the people from Egypt, and took with him 
the woman who advised him to shameful acts, and the Lord met with Moses, and desired to slay him, till 
he sent back his wife to Midian. David was victorious in all his battles, yet through means of a daughter of 
Eve there was found a blemish in him. Amnon was beautiful and fair in countenance, yet (the adversary) 
took him captive by desire for his sister, and Absalom slew him on account of the humbling of Tamar. 
Solomon was greater than all the kings of the earth, yet in the days of his old age his wives led his heart 
astray. Through Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, the wickedness of Ahab was increased, and he became 
altogether a heathen. Furthermore, the adversary tempted Job through his children and his possessions, 
and when he could not prevail over him, he went and brought against him his armour, and he came, 
bringing with him a daughter of Eve, who had caused Adam to sink, and through her mouth he said to Job, 
her righteous husband:—Curse God. But Job rejected her counsel. King Asa also conquered the Accursed- 
of-life, when he wished to come in against him, through his mother. For Asa knew his craftiness and 
removed his mother from her high estate, and cut in pieces her idol and cast it down. John was greater 
than all the prophets, yet Herod slew him because of the dancing of a daughter of Eve. Haman was 
wealthy and third in honour from the King, yet his wife counselled him to destroy the Jews. Zimri was 
head of the tribe of Simeon, yet Cozbi, daughter of the chiefs of Midian, overthrew him, and because of 
one woman twenty-four thousand of Israel fell in one day. 


4. Therefore, my brethren, if any man who is a monk or a Saint, who loves the solitary life, yet desires that 
a woman, bound by monastic vow like himself, should dwell with him, it would be better for him in that 
case to take (to wife) a woman openly and not be made wanton by lust. So also again the woman, if she be 
not separated from the solitary, it is better for her to marry openly. Woman then ought to dwell with 
woman, and man to dwell with man. And also whatever man desires to continue in holiness, let not his 
spouse dwell with him, lest he turn back to his former condition, and so be esteemed an adulterer. 
Therefore this counsel is becoming and right and good, that I give to myself and you, my beloved 
solitaries, who do not take wives, and to the virgins who do not marry, and to those who have loved 
holiness. It is just and right and becoming, that even if a man should be distressed, he should continue 
alone. And thus it becomes him to dwell, as it is written in the Prophet Jeremiah:—Blessed is the man who 
shall take up Thy yoke in his youth, and sit alone and be silent, because he has taken upon him Thy yoke. 
For thus, my beloved, it becomes him who takes up the yoke of Christ, to preserve his yoke in purity. 


5. For thus it is written, my beloved, concerning Moses, that from the time the Holy One was revealed to 
him, he also loved holiness. And from the time he was sanctified, his wife ministered not to him. But it is 
thus written:—Joshua, the son of Nun, was the minister of Moses from his childhood. And of Joshua again 
it is thus written concerning him, that he used not to depart from the tabernacle. And the temporal 
tabernacle was not ministered to by a woman, because the Law did not allow women to enter the 
temporal tabernacle, but even when they came to pray, they used to pray at the door of the temporal 
tabernacle, and then turn back. Moreover, he commanded the Priests, that at the time of their ministry 
they should continue in holiness, and should not know their wives. And also concerning Elijah it is thus 
written, that at one time he dwelt in Mount Carmel, and at another he dwelt at the brook Cherith, and was 
ministered to by his disciple; and because his heart was in heaven, the bird of heaven used to bring 
sustenance to him; and because he took upon him the likeness of the angels of heaven, those very angels 
brought him bread and water when he was fleeing from before Jezebel. And because he set all his thought 
in heaven, he was caught up in the chariot of fire to heaven, and there his dwelling-place was established 
for ever. Elisha also walked in the footsteps of his Master. He used to dwell in the upper chamber of the 
Shunamite, and was ministered to by his disciple. For thus the Shunamite said;—He is a holy Prophet of 
God and passes by us continually, for thus it becomes his holiness that we should make for him an upper 
chamber and do for him the service that is (necessary) in it. Now what was the service necessary in the 
upper chamber of Elisha? Clearly the bed and table and stool and lamp-stand only. But what shall we say 
of John? He also used to dwell amongst men, and preserved his virginity honourably, and received the 
Spirit of God. Moreover, the blessed Apostle said concerning himself and concerning Barnabas:—Had we 
then not power to eat and to drink and to lead about wives with us? But it was not becoming or right. 


6. Therefore, brethren, because we know and have seen that from the beginning it was through woman 
that the adversary had access unto men, and to the end he will accomplish it by her—for she is the 
weapon of Satan, and through her he fights against the champions. Through her he makes music at every 
time, for she became as a harp for him from the first day. For because of her the curse of the Law was 
established, and because of her the promise unto death was made. For with pangs she bears children and 
delivers them to death. Because of her the earth was cursed, that it should bring forth thorns and tares. 
Accordingly, by the coming of the offspring of the Blessed Mary the thorns are uprooted, the sweat wiped 
away, the fig-tree cursed, the dust made salt, the curse nailed to the cross, the edge of the sword removed 
from before the tree of life and it given as food to the faithful, and Paradise promised to the blessed and to 
virgins and to the saints. So the fruit of the tree of life is given as food to the faithful and to virgins, and to 
those that do the will of God has the door been opened and the way made plain. And the fountain flows 
and gives drink to the thirsty. The table is laid and the supper prepared. The fatted ox is slain and the cup 
of redemption mixed. The feast is prepared and the Bridegroom at hand, soon to take his place. The 
apostles have given the invitation and the called are very many. O ye chosen, prepare yourselves. The 
light has shone forth both bright and fair, and garments not made with hands are prepared. The marriage 
cry is at hand. The tombs will be opened and the treasures laid bare. The dead shall rise and the living 
shall fly to meet the King. The banquet is laid, and the cornet shall encourage and the trumpets shall 
hasten (them). The Watchers of heaven shall speed, and the throne shall be set for the Judge. He that 
laboured shall rejoice, and he that was unprofitable shall fear. He that did evil shall not draw nigh unto 
the Judge. Those on the right hand shall exult, and those on the left shall weep and wail. Those that are in 
the light shall be glorified, and those that are in the darkness shall groan that they may moisten their 
tongue. Grace has gone by, and justice reigns. There is no repentance in that place. Winter is at hand; the 
summer has passed away. The Sabbath of rest has come; toil has ceased. Night has passed away; the light 
reigns. As to death, its sting is broken and it is swallowed up in life. Those that return to Sheol shall weep 
and gnash their teeth, and those that go to the Kingdom shall rejoice and exult and dance and sing 
praises. For those that take not wives shall be ministered to by the Watchers of heaven. Those that 
preserve chastity shall rest in the sanctuary of the Most High. The Only Begotten Who is from the bosom 
of His Father shall cause all the solitaries to rejoice. There is there neither male nor female, neither bond 
nor free, but they all are the children of the Most High. And all the pure virgins who are betrothed to 
Christ shall light their lamps and with the Bridegroom shall they go into the marriage chamber. All those 
that are betrothed to Christ are far removed from the curse of the Law, and are redeemed from the 
condemnation of the daughters of Eve; for they are not wedded to men so as to receive the curses and 
come into the pains. They take no thought of death, because they do not deliver children to him. And in 
place of a mortal husband, they are betrothed to Christ. And because they do not bear children, there is 
Given to them the name that is better than sons and daughters. And instead of the groans of the 
daughters of Eve, they utter the songs of the Bridegroom. The wedding-feast of the daughters of Eve 
continues for but seven days; but for these (virgins) is the Bridegroom who departs not for ever. The 
adornment of the daughters of Eve is wool that wears out and perishes, but the garments of these wear 
not out. Old age withers the beauty of the daughters of Eve, but the beauty of these shall be renewed in 
the time of the Resurrection. 


7. O ye virgins who have betrothed yourselves to Christ, when one of the monks shall say to one of you, “I 
will live with thee and minister thou to me,” thus shalt thou say unto him:—”To a royal husband am I 
betrothed, and Him do I serve; and if I leave His service and serve thee, my betrothed will be wroth with 
me, and will write me a letter of divorce, and will send me away from His house; and while thou seekest to 
be honoured by me, and I to be honoured by thee, take heed lest hurt come upon me and thee. Take not 
fire into thy bosom, lest it burn thy garments; but be thou in honour alone, and I also alone will abide in 
my honour. And as concerning these things which the Bridegroom has prepared for the eternity of his 
marriage feast, do thou make thee a wedding-gift and prepare thyself to meet Him. And as for me, I will 
make me ready oil, that I may enter in with the wise virgins and may not be kept outside the door with the 
foolish virgins.” 


8. Hearken then, my beloved, unto that which I write unto thee, namely, whatsoever things become 
solitaries, monks, virgins, saints. Before all things it beseems the man on whom the yoke is laid, that his 
faith should be firm; as I wrote to thee in the first epistle; that he should be zealous in fasting and prayer; 
that he should be fervent in the love of Christ; and should be humble and mild and wise. And let his 
speech be peaceful and pleasant, and his thought be sincere with all. Let him speak his words duly 
weighing them, and set a barrier to his mouth from harmful words, and let him put far from him hasty 
laughter. Let him not love the adornment of garments, nor again does it become him to let his hair grow 
long and adorn it, or to anoint it with sweet-scented unguents. Let him not recline at feastings, nor does it 
become him to wear gorgeous apparel. Let him not dare to exceed at wine. Let him put far from him 
proud thoughts. It does not become him to look upon gorgeous apparel, or to wear fine raiment. Let him 
put away from him a crafty tongue; let him drive from him envy and wrath, and cast away from him crafty 
lips. The words that are spoken about a man, when he about whom they are spoken is not near, let him not 
hear nor receive, that he sin not, until he search them out. Mockery is a hateful fault, and to bring it up 
upon the heart is not right. Let him not lend and take interest, and let him not love avarice. Let him suffer 
wrong and not do wrong. Furthermore, let him put away from him turmoil, and words of jesting let him 
not utter. Let him not scorn any man who is repenting of his sins, and let him not mock his brother who is 
fasting, and him that cannot fast let him not put to shame. Where he is received, let him reprove, and 


where they receive him not, let him understand his own honour. In an acceptable time let him speak his 
word; otherwise, let him be silent. Let him not for his belly’s sake make himself despised by his begging, 
and to such an one as fears God let him reveal his secret; but let him keep himself from the evil (man). Let 
him not speak in complaisance with a wicked man, nor with his enemy. And so let him contend as to have 
no enemy at all. When men envy him in that which is good, let him add to his goodness, and let him not be 
harmed because of envy. When he has, and gives to the poor, let him rejoice; and when he has not, let it 
not grieve him. With a wicked man let him have no converse and with a contemptuous man let him not 
speak, lest he give himself to contempt. With a blasphemer let him not dispute, lest his Lord be 
blasphemed on his account. Let him depart from a slanderer, and let no man please another man with 
speciousness of words. These things beseem solitaries who take up the heavenly yoke, and become 
disciples of Christ. For thus it befits the disciples of Christ to be like unto Christ their Master. 


9. Let us take pattern, my beloved, from our Saviour, Who though He was rich, made Himself poor; and 
though He was lofty, humbled His Majesty; and though His dwelling place was in heaven, He had no place 
to lay His head; and though He is to come upon the clouds, yet rode on a colt and so entered Jerusalem; 
and though He is God and Son of God, He took upon Him the likeness of a servant; and though He was 
(for others) rest from all weariness, yet was Himself tired with the weariness of the journey; though He 
was the fountain that quenches thirst, yet Himself thirsted and asked for water; though He was 
abundance and satisfied our hunger, yet He Himself hungered when He went forth to the wilderness to be 
tempted; though He was a Watcher that slumbers not, He yet slumbered and slept in the ship in the midst 
of the sea; and though He was ministered to in the Tabernacle of His Father, yet let Himself be served by 
the hands of men; though He was the healer of all sick men, yet nails were fastened into His hands; 
though His mouth brought forth things that were good, yet they gave Him gall to eat; though He injured 
no man and harmed none, yet He was beaten with stripes and endured shame; and though he was Saviour 
of all mortals, He delivered Himself to the death of the cross. 


10. All this humility did our Saviour show us in Himself. Let us then also humble ourselves, my beloved. 
When our Lord went outside of His nature, He walked in our nature. Let us abide in our nature, that in the 
day of judgment He may cause us to partake of His nature. Our Lord took from us a pledge when He went, 
and He left us a pledge of His own when he ascended. He that was without need, because of our need 
devised this expedient. What was ours was His even from the beginning, but that which was His, who 
would have given us? But true is that which our Lord promised us:—Where I am there ye also shall be. For 
whatsoever He took of ours, is in honour with Him, and (as) a diadem is bound upon His Head. So also 
that, which of His we have received, we ought to honour. That which is ours is held in honour with Him 
who was not in our nature: let us honour that which is His in His own nature. If we honour Him, we shall 
go to Him, Who took upon Him of our nature and so ascended. But if we despise Him, He will take away 
from us that which He has given us. If we deal fraudulently with His pledge, He will there take away that 
which is His, and will deprive us of all that He has promised us. Let us magnify gloriously the King’s Son 
Who is with us, because a hostage for Him has been taken from us. Whoso holds the King’s Son in honour, 
shall obtain many gifts from the King. That of ours, that is with Him, has sat down in honour and a diadem 
is bound upon His head, and He has sat down with the King. And we who are poor, what shall we do to the 
King’s Son Who is with us? He needs nothing from us, but that we should adorn our temples for Him; that 
when the time is accomplished and He goes to His Father, He may give thanks to Him because of us, 
because we have honoured Him. When He came to us, He had nothing of ours, and also we had nothing of 
His, though the two natures were His and His Father’s. For when Gabriel made announcement to the 
Blessed Mary who bore Him, the word from on high set out and came, and the word became flesh and 
dwelt in us. And when He returned to Him that sent Him, He took away, when He went, that which He had 
not brought, as the Apostle said:—He has taken us up and seated us with Himself in the heavens. And 
when He went to His Father, He sent to us His Spirit and said to us I am with you till the world shall end. 
For Christ sitteth at the right hand of His Father, and Christ dwelleth among men. He is sufficient above 
and beneath, by the wisdom of His Father. And He dwells in many, though He is one, and all the faithful 
each by each He overshadows from Himself, and fails not, as it is written:—I will divide Him among many. 
And though He is divided among many, yet He sits at the right hand of His Father. And He is in us and we 
are in Him, as He said:—Ye are in Me and I am in you. And in another place He said:—I and Father are 
one. 


11. And if anyone, whose conscience lacks knowledge, should dispute about this and say:—”Since Christ is 
one and His Father is one, how does Christ dwell, and His Father dwell, in faithful men? And how do 
righteous men become temples for God that He should dwell in them? If then it is thus, that to each 
several faithful man there comes a several Christ, and God Who is in Christ,—if it is so, there are for them 
Gods many and Christs without number.” But hear, my beloved, the defence that is suited to this 
argument. From that which is visible let him that has thus said receive instruction. For every man knows 
that the sun is fixed in the heavens, yet its rays are spread out in the earth, and (light) from it enters by 
many doors and windows of houses; and wherever the sunshine falls, though it be but as (the measure of) 
the palm of the hand, it is called the sun. And though it fall in many places, it is thus called, but the real 
sun itself is in heaven. Therefore, if it is so, have they many suns? Also the water of the sea is vast, and 
when thou takest one cup from it, that is called water. And though thou shouldest divide it into a thousand 
vessels, yet it is called water by its name. Also when thou kindlest fire from fire in many places, the place 
from whence thou takest it, when thou kindlest it, lacks not, and the fire is called by one name. And 


because thou dividest it into many places, it does not on that account become possessed of many names. 
And when thou takest dust from the earth, and castest it into many places, it is not a whit diminished, and 
also thou canst not call it by many names. Thus also God and His Christ, though they are One, yet dwell in 
men who are many. And they are in heaven in person, and are diminished in nothing when they dwell in 
many; as the sun is not a whit diminished in heaven, when its power is poured out in the earth. How much 
greater then is the power of God, since by the power of God the very sun itself subsists. 


12. Again I will remind thee, my beloved, also of that which is written. For thus it is written, that when it 
was a grievous burden to Moses to lead the camp alone, the Lord said to him:—Lo! will take away of the 
Spirit that is upon thee, and will put it upon seventy men, elders of Israel. But when He took away some of 
the Spirit of Moses, and the seventy men were filled with it, Moses nothing lacked, nor could it be known 
that anything was taken away from his Spirit. Moreover the blessed apostle also said:—God divided of the 
Spirit of Christ and sent it into the Prophets. And Christ was in nothing injured, for it was not by measure 
that His Father gave unto Him the Spirit. By this reflection thou canst comprehend that Christ dwells in 
faithful men; yet Christ suffers no loss though He is divided among many. For the Prophets received of the 
Spirit of Christ, each one of them as he was able to bear. And of the Spirit of Christ again there is poured 
forth to-day upon all flesh, and the sons and the daughters prophesy, the old men and the youths, the men- 
servants and the hand-maids. Something of Christ is in us, yet Christ is in heaven at the right hand of His 
Father. And Christ received the Spirit not by measure, but His Father loved Him and delivered all into His 
hands, and gave Him authority over all His treasure. For John said:—Not by measure did the Father give 
the Spirit to His Son, but loved Him and gave all into His hands. And also our Lord said:—All things have 
been delivered unto Me by My Father. Again he said:—The Father will not judge any man, but all judgment 
will He give unto His Son. Again also the Apostle said:—Everything shall be made subject unto Christ 
except His Father Who hath subjected all unto Him. And when everything is made subject unto Him by the 
Father, then He also shall be made subject to God His Father Who subjected all to Him, and God shall be 
all in all, and in every man. 


13. Our Lord testifies concerning John, that he is the greatest of the Prophets. Yet he received the Spirit 
by limit, because in that measure in which Elijah received the Spirit, (in the same) John obtained it. And 
as Elijah used to dwell in the wilderness, so also the Spirit of God led John into the wilderness, and he 
used to dwell in the mountains and caves. The birds sustained Elijah, and John used to eat locusts that fly. 
Elijah had his loins girded with a girdle of leather; so John had his loins girded with a cincture of leather. 
Jezebel persecuted Elijah, and Herodias persecuted John. Elijah reproved Ahab, and John reproved Herod. 
Elijah divided the Jordan, and John opened up baptism. The spirit of Elijah rested twofold upon Elisha, so 
John laid his hand on our Redeemer, and He received the Spirit not by measure. Elijah opened the 
heavens and ascended; and John saw the heavens opened, and the Spirit of God which descended and 
rested upon our Redeemer. Elisha received twofold the Spirit of Elijah; and our Redeemer received that of 
John and that of heaven. Elisha took the mantle of Elijah, and our Redeemer the imposition of the hand of 
the priests. Elisha made oil from water, and our Redeemer made wine from water. Elisha satisfied with a 
little bread a hundred men only; and our Redeemer satisfied with a little bread five thousand men besides 
children and women. Elisha cleansed Naaman the leper, and our Redeemer cleansed the ten (lepers). 
Elisha cursed the children and they were devoured by bears, but our Redeemer blessed the children. The 
children reviled Elisha, but the children glorified our Redeemer with Hosannas. Elisha cursed Gehazi his 
servant, and our Redeemer cursed Judas His disciple and blessed all His (other) disciples. Elisha raised to 
life one dead man only, but our Redeemer raised up three to life. On the bones of Elisha one dead man 
revived, but when our Saviour descended to the abode of the dead, He quickened many and raised them 
up. And many are the signs that the Spirit of Christ wrought, which the Prophets received from Him. 


14. Therefore, my beloved, we also have received of the Spirit of Christ, and Christ dwelleth in us, as it is 
written that the Spirit said this through the mouth of the Prophet:—I will dwell in them and will walk in 
them. Therefore let us prepare our temples for the Spirit of Christ, and let us not grieve it that it may not 
depart from us. Remember the warning that the Apostle gives us:—Grieve not the Holy Spirit whereby ye 
have been sealed unto the day of redemption. For from baptism do we receive the Spirit of Christ. For in 
that hour in which the priests invoke the Spirit, the heavens open and it descends and moves upon the 
waters. And those that are baptized are clothed in it; for the Spirit stays aloof from all that are born of the 
flesh, until they come to the new birth by water, and then they receive the Holy Spirit. For in the first birth 
they are born with an animal souls which is created within man and is not thereafter subject to death, as 
he said:—Adam became a living soul. But in the second birth, that through baptism, they received the 
Holy Spirit from a particle of the Godhead, and it is not again subject to death. For when men die, the 
animal spirit is buried with the body, and sense is taken away from it, but the heavenly spirit that they 
receive goes according to its nature to Christ. And both these the Apostle has made known, for he said:— 
The body is buried in animal wise, and rises again in spiritual wise. The Spirit goes back again to Christ 
according to its nature, for the Apostle said again:—When we shall depart from the body we shall be with 
our Lord. For the Spirit of Christ, which the spiritual receive, goes to our Lord. And the animal spirit is 
buried in its nature, and sense is taken away from it. Whosoever guards the Spirit of Christ in purity, when 
it returns to Christ it thus addresses him:—”The body into which I went, and which put me on from the 
water of the baptism, has kept me in holiness.” And the Holy Spirit will be earnest with Christ for the 
resurrection of that body which kept Him with purity, and the Spirit will request to be again conjoined to 
it that that body may rise up in glory. And whatever man there is that receives the Spirit from the water 


(of baptism) and grieves it, it departs from him until he dies, and returns according to its nature to Christ, 
and accuses that man of having grieved it. And when the time of the final consummation shall have come, 
and the time of the Resurrection shall have approached, the Holy Spirit, that was kept in purity, receives 
great power from its nature and comes before Christ and stands at the door of the tombs, where the men 
are buried that kept it in purity, and awaits the (resurrection) shout. And when the Watchers shall have 
opened the doors of heaven before the King, then the cornet shall summon, and the trumpets shall sound, 
and the Spirit that waits for the (resurrection) shout shall hear, and quickly shall open the tombs, and 
raise up the bodies and whatsoever was buried in them, and shall put on the glory that comes with it. And 
(the Spirit) shall be within for the resurrection of the body, and the glory shall be without for the 
adornment of the body. And the animal spirit shall be swallowed up in the heavenly Spirit, and the whole 
man shall become spiritual, since his body is possessed by it (the Spirit). And death shall be swallowed up 
in life, and body shall be swallowed up in Spirit. And by the power of the Spirit, that man shall fly up to 
meet the King and He shall receive him with joy, and Christ shall give thanks for the body that has kept 
His Spirit in purity. 


15. This is the Spirit, my beloved, that the Prophets received, and thus also have we received. And it is not 
at every time found with those that receive it, but sometimes it returns to Him that sent it, and sometimes 
it goes to him that receives it. Hearken to that which our Lord said:—Despise not one of these little ones 
that believe on Me, for their angels in heaven do always behold the face of My Father. This Spirit then 
goes frequently and stands before God and beholds His face, and whosoever injures the temple in which it 
dwells, it will accuse him before God. 


16. I will instruct thee of that which is written, that the Spirit is not at every time found with those that 
receive it. For thus it is written about Saul, that the Holy Spirit, which he received when he was anointed, 
departed from him, because he grieved it, and God sent to him instead of it a vexing spirit. And whenever 
he was afflicted by the evil spirit, David used to play upon the harp, and the Holy Spirit, which David 
received when he was anointed, would come, and the evil spirit that was vexing Saul, would flee from 
before it. So the Holy Spirit that David received was not found with him at every time. As long as he was 
playing the harp, then it used to come. For had it been with him always, it would not have allowed him to 
sin with the wife of Uriah. For when he was praying about his sins, and was confessing his offences before 
God, he said thus:—Take not Thy holy spirit from me. Also concerning Elisha it is thus written, that, while 
he played upon his harp, then the spirit came to him and he prophesied and said:—Thus saith the Lord, ye 
shall not see wind nor rain, yet this valley shall be made many pits. And also when the Shunamite came to 
him because of her son that was dead, he said thus to her:—The Lord hid it from me and did cause me not 
to know it. Yet, when the King of Israel sent against him to slay him, the Spirit informed him before the 
messenger came upon him, and he said:—Lo! this son of iniquity has sent to take away my head. And 
again he made known about the abundance that came about in Samaria the day after. And again the Spirit 
informed him when Gehazi stole the silver and concealed it. 


17. Therefore, my beloved, when the Holy Spirit departs from a man who has received it, until it returns 
and comes to him, then Satan draws near unto that man, to cause him to sin, and that the Holy Spirit may 
leave him altogether. For as long as the Spirit is with a man, Satan fears to come near him. And observe, 
my beloved, that our Lord also, Who was born from the Spirit, was not tempted by Satan until in baptism 
He received the Spirit from on high. And then the Spirit led him forth to be tempted by Satan. This, then, 
is the way with man; that in the hour in which he perceives in himself that he is not fervent in the Spirit, 
and that his heart is inclining to the thought of this world, he may know that the Spirit is not with him, 
and may arise and pray and keep vigil that the Spirit of God may come to him, that he be not overcome by 
the adversary. A thief does not dig into a house, until he sees that its master is departing from it. Thus 
also Satan cannot draw near to that house which is our body, until the Spirit of Christ departs from it. And 
be sure, my beloved, that the thief does not certainly know whether the master of the house is within or 
not, but first he applies his ear, and looks. If he hears the voice of the master of the house within it saying: 
—”T have a journey to go,” and when he has searched out and seen that the master of the house has set 
out to perform his business, then the thief comes and digs into the house and steals. But if he hears the 
voice of the master of the house admonishing and commanding his household to watch and guard his 
house, and saying to them, “I also am within the house,” then the thief will fear and flee, that he may not 
be taken and captured. Thus also Satan, he has not the knowledge beforehand to know or see when the 
Spirit will depart, that so he may come to rob the man; but he too listens and watches, and so assails. But 
if he hears a man in whom Christ dwells speaking shameful words, or enraged, or quarrelling, or 
contending, then Satan knows that Christ is not with him, and he comes and accomplishes his will in him. 
For Christ dwells in the peaceful and the meek, and lodges in those that fear His word, as He says through 
the prophet:—On whom shall I look, and in whom shall I dwell, but in the peaceful and the meek who fear 
My word? And our Lord said:—Whoever walks in My commandments and keeps My love, We will come to 
him and make Our abode with him. But if he hears from a man that he is on his guard and is praying and 
meditating in the Law of his Lord by day and by night, then he turns back from him, for he knows that 
Christ is with him. And if thou shouldest say, “How manifold is Satan! for lo! he fights with many;” then 
hear and learn from that which I proved to thee above concerning Christ, that no matter to what extent 
He is divided amongst many, yet He is not a whit diminished. For, as the house, through the window of 
which a little sunlight enters, is altogether illumined, so the man into whom a little of Satan enters, is 
altogether darkened. Hear that which the Apostle said:—If Satan is transfigured to an angel of light, it is 


no wonder if his ministers also are transfigured to ministers of righteousness. And again our Lord said to 
His disciples:—Lo, I have given you authority to tread upon the power of the adversary. And the Scriptures 
have made known that he has power and also ministers. Moreover Job said concerning him:—God made 
him to wage his war. These ministers then that he has, he causes to run in the world, to wage war. But be 
sure that he will not fight openly; because from the time of the coming of our Saviour, (God) has given 
authority over him. But he will surely plunder and steal. 


18. But I will explain to thee, my beloved, concerning that word which the Apostle said, by which can be 
weighed the doctrines that are instruments of the Evil One and doctrines of deceit. For the Apostle said:— 
There is an animal body and there is a spiritual body, seeing that it is thus written:—The first Adam 
became a living soul and the second Adam a quickening spirit. So they say that there will be two Adams. 
But he said:—As we have put on the image of that Adam who was from the earth, so we shall put on the 
image of that Adam who is from heaven. For Adam who was from the earth was he that sinned, and the 
Adam who is from heaven is our Saviour, our Lord Jesus Christ. They then that receive the Spirit of Christ, 
come into the likeness of the heavenly Adam, Who is our Saviour, our Lord Jesus Christ. For the animal 
shall be swallowed up in the spiritual, as I wrote unto thee above. And the man that grieves the spirit of 
Christ, will be animal in his resurrection; because the heavenly spirit is not with him, that the animal 
might be swallowed up in it. But when he shall arise he shall continue in his natural state, naked of the 
Spirit. Because he stripped off from him the Spirit of Christ, he shall be given over to utter nakedness. 
And whosoever honours the Spirit, and it is guarded in him in purity, in that day the Holy Spirit shall 
protect him, and he shall become altogether spiritual, and shall not be found naked; as the Apostle said:— 
And when we shall have clothed ourselves, may we not be found naked. And again he said:—We shall all 
sleep, but in the resurrection we shall not all be changed. And again he said:—This which dies shall put on 
that which dies not, and this which is corruptible that which is incorruptible, and when this which dies 
shall have put on that which dies not, and this corruptible that which is incorruptible, then shall be 
accomplished that word which is written that death is swallowed up by victory. Again he said:—Suddenly 
as the twinkling of an eye, the dead shall rise incorruptible and we shall be changed. And they who shall 
be changed shall put on the form of that heavenly Adam and shall become spiritual. And those who shall 
not be changed, shall continue animal in the created nature of Adam, namely, of dust; and shall continue 
in their nature in the earth below. And then the heavenly shall be caught up to heaven and the Spirit that 
they have put on shall cause them to fly, and they shall inherit the kingdom that was prepared for them 
from the beginning. And they that are animal shall remain on the earth by the weight of their bodies, and 
shall turn back to Sheol, and there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


19. In writing this I have reminded myself, and also thee, my beloved; therefore love virginity, the 
heavenly portion, the fellowship of the Watchers of heaven. For there is nothing comparable with it. And 
in those that are thus, in them Christ dwells. The time of summer is at hand, and the fig-tree has budded 
and its leaves have come out—the signs that our Redeemer gave have begun to be fulfilled. For he said:— 
People shall rise against people and kingdom against kingdom. And there shall be famines and pestilences 
and terrors from heaven. And lo! all these things are being accomplished in our days. 


20. Therefore read in this whatever I have written unto thee, thou and the brethren, the monks that love 
virginity. And be on thy guard against scorners. For whosoever scorns and mocks his brother, the word 
that is written in the Gospel fitly applies to him; namely, when our Lord wished to take account with the 
avaricious and with the Pharisees. For it is written:—Because they loved money, they mocked Him. So also 
now those that do not agree with these things mock in the same way. Read then and learn. Be zealous for 
reading and for doing. And let the Law of God be thy meditation at every time. And when thou hast read 
this epistle, on thy life (I adjure thee), my beloved, arise and pray, and remember my sinfulness in thy 
prayer. 


DEMONSTRATION VIII 


OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 


1. At all times controversies arise on this matter, how the dead shall rise and with what body they shall 
come? For lo! the body wears out and is corrupted; and the bones also, no doubt, as time lengthens out 
over them, waste away and are not to be recognised. And when thou enterest a tomb in which a hundred 
dead men are buried, thou findest not there an handful of dust. And thus say those that reflect on these 
things:—”We know of course that the dead shall rise; but they will be clothed in a heavenly body and 
spiritual forms. And if it is not so, these hundred dead that were buried in one tomb, of whom after a long 
time elapses there remains nothing at all there, when the dead shall be quickened, and shall be clothed in 
a body and rise, unless they shall be clothed in a heavenly body, from whence shall their body come? For 
lo! there is nothing in the tomb.” 


2. Whosoever reflects thus is foolish, and without knowledge. When the dead were brought in, they were 
something; and when they were there for a long time, they became nothing. And, when the time shall 
have come that the dead shall rise, that nothing shall become something according to its former nature, 
and a change shall be added to its nature. O thou unwise who reflectest thus, hear that which the blessed 
Apostle said when he was instructing a foolish man like thee; for he said:—Thou fool, the seed which thou 


sowest unless it die is not quickened; and that which thou sowest is not like that which grows up into 
blade, but one bare grain of wheat or barley or some other seedling. And to each one of the seeds is given 
its own body. But God clothes thy seed with its body as He wills. 


3. Therefore, O fool, be instructed by this, that each of the seeds is clothed in its own body. Never dost 
thou sow wheat and yet reap barley, and never dost thou plant a vine and yet it produced figs; but 
everything grows according to its nature. Thus also the body that was laid in the earth is that which shall 
rise again. And as to this, that the body is corrupted and wastes away, thou oughtest to be instructed by 
the parable of the seed; that as the seed, when it is cast into the earth, decays and is corrupted, and from 
its decay it produces and buds and bears fruit. For the land that is ploughed, into which seed is not cast, 
produces not fruit, even if that land drinks in all the rain. So the grave in which the dead are not buried, 
from it men shall not issue forth in the quickening of the dead, though the full voice of the trumpet should 
sound within it. And if, as they say, the spirit of the just shall ascend into heaven and put on a heavenly 
body, they are in heaven. And He Who raises the dead dwells in heaven. Then when our Saviour shall 
come, whom shall He raise up from the earth? And why did He write for us:—The hour shall come, and 
now is, that the dead also shall hear the voice of the Son of Man, and they shall live and come forth from 
their tombs? For the heavenly body will not come and enter into the tomb, and again go forth from it. 


4. For thus say those who are stubborn in folly:—Why did the Apostle say,—Different is the body which is 
in heaven from that which is on earth? But he that hears this, let him hear also the other thing that the 
Apostle said:—There is an animal body, and there is a spiritual body. And again he said:—We shall all 
sleep, but we shall not all be changed. And again he said:—This that shall die must clothe itself with that 
that shall not die, and this which is corruptible must clothe itself with that which is incorruptible. Again 
he said:—We must all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every man may be rewarded in his 
body for everything that before time was done by him, whether good or evil. Again he said:—What shall 
those do that are baptized for the dead? For if the dead rise not, why are they baptized for them? Again he 
said:—If there is no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen, and if Christ is not risen then your 
faith is vain, and our preaching. And if so we are found false witnesses in that we testified of God, that He 
raised up Christ, Whom He raised not up. Therefore, if the dead rise not, there is no judgment. And if 
there is no judgment, then let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die. Be not deceived; evil 
communications corrupt good purposes. Now as to this that the Apostle said:—The body that is in heaven 
is different from that which is on the earth, let this word be thus understood by thee. When the body of 
the just shall arise and be changed, it is called heavenly. And that which is not changed is called earthly, 
according to its earthly nature. 


5. But hear, my beloved, another word like this, which the Apostle has spoken. For he said:—The spiritual 
man judgeth everything, and he is judged by no one. And again he said:—They that are spiritual are 
spiritually minded, and they that are carnal are carnally minded. And again he said:—When we were in 
the flesh, the weaknesses of sins were working in our members that we might become fruit for death. 
Again he said:—If the Spirit of Christ is in you, ye are spiritual. All these things the Apostle said, while he 
was Clothed in the flesh but was doing the works of the Spirit. Thus also in the Resurrection of the dead, 
the righteous shall be changed, and the earthly form shall be swallowed up in the heavenly, and it shall be 
called a heavenly body. And that which shall not be changed, shall be called earthly. 


6. Concerning then this Resurrection of the dead, my beloved, according to my power I will instruct thee. 
For from the beginning God created Adam; moulded him from the dust of the earth, and raised him up. 
For if, while Adam was not, He made him from nothing, how much easier now is it for Him to raise him up; 
for lo! as a seed he is sown in the earth. For if God should do those things that are easy for us, His works 
would not appear mighty to us. For lo! there are amongst men artificers who make wonderful things, and 
those who are not artificers of the works stand and wonder how they were done; and the work of their 
fellows is difficult in their eyes. How much more should not the works of God be as a marvel! But for God 
this was no great thing, that the dead should be quickened. Before seed was sown in the earth, the earth 
produced that which had not been cast into it. Before it had conceived, it bore in its virginity. How then is 
this difficult, that the earth should cause to spring up again what had been cast into it, and after 
conception should bear? And lo! her travail-pains are near; as Isaiah said, Who hath seen anything like 
this and who hath heard such things as these? that the earth should travail in one day, and a people 
should be born in one hour? For Adam unsown sprang up; unconceived he was born. But lo! now his 
offspring are sown, and wait for the rain, and shall spring up. And lo! the earth teems with many, and the 
time of her bringing forth is at hand. 


7. For all our fathers, in hope of the Resurrection and the quickening of the dead, were looking forward 
and hastening; as the blessed Apostle said, If the righteous had been looking forward to that city from 
which Abraham went forth, they would have had an opportunity of again turning back and to it; but they 
showed that they were looking forward to one better than it, namely that which is in heaven. They were 
looking forward to be released and to go speedily thither. And from that which I am writing unto thee, 
understand and observe that they were looking forward to the Resurrection. For Jacob our father, when he 
was dying, bound Joseph his son with an oath, and said to him, Bury me in the tomb of my fathers, with 
Abraham and Sarah and Isaac and Rebecca. And why, my beloved, did Jacob not wish to be buried in 
Egypt, but with his fathers? He showed beforehand, that he was looking forward to the quickening of the 


dead; that, when the Resurrection shout should be raised and the sound of the trumpet (heard), he might 
rise up near to his fathers, and might not at the time of the Resurrection be mingled with the wicked who 
shall return to Sheol and to punishment. 


8. Thus also Joseph bound his brethren by an oath, and said to them:—When God shall remember you, 
take up my bones from hence with you. And according to the word of Joseph his brethren did, and kept 
the oath a hundred and twenty-five years. At that time when the hosts of the Lord went out from the land 
of Egypt, then Moses took up the bones of Joseph when he went forth. And the bones of the righteous man 
were more precious and better in his estimation than the gold and the silver that the children of Israel 
took from Egypt when they spoiled them. And the bones of Joseph were forty years in the wilderness; and 
at that time when Moses fell asleep, he gave them in inheritance to Joshua the son of Nun. The bones of 
Joseph his father were better in his estimation than all the spoil of that land which he subdued. And why 
did Moses give the bones of Joseph to Joshua? Clearly, because he was of the tribe of Ephraim the son of 
Joseph. And he buried them in the land of promise, that there might be in that land a treasure, (even) that 
of the bones of Joseph (that were) buried therein. And also at the time that Jacob was dying, he blessed 
his tribes, and showed them what would happen to them in the latter days, and said to Reuben:—Reuben, 
thou art my firstborn, might and the beginning of my strength. Thou hast gone astray; as water, thou shalt 
not abide, because thou wentest up father’s bed. Truly thou defilest my couch and wentest up. From the 
time that Jacob fell asleep until the time that Moses fell asleep two hundred and thirty-three years 
elapsed. Then Moses wished by his priestly power to absolve Reuben from his transgression and sin, in 
that he had lain with Bilhah, his father’s concubine; that when his brethren should rise, he might not be 
cut off from their number. So he said in the beginning of his blessing:—Reuben shall live and not die, and 
shall be in the number. 


9. And also when the time came that Moses should sleep with his fathers, he was grieved and distressed, 
and he sought of his Lord and entreated that he might pass over to the land of promise. And why, my 
beloved, was the righteous Moses grieved because he did not enter into the land of promise? Clearly, 
because he wished to go and be buried with his fathers, and not be buried in the land of his adversaries, 
in the land of Moab. For the Moabites hired Balaam the son of Beor to curse Israel. Therefore Moses 
wished not to be buried in that land, lest the Moabites should come and take vengeance on him by taking 
up and casting forth the bones of that righteous man. And the Lord performed an act of grace towards 
Moses. For He brought him forth to Mount Nebo, and showed him all the land, making it pass before him. 
And as Moses gazed upon all the land, and gazed upon the mountain of the Jebusites where the 
Tabernacle was to dwell, he was grieved and wept when he saw the tomb in Hebron where his fathers 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were buried, that he should not be buried with them, nor his bones cast upon 
their bones, that he might rise along with them in the Resurrection. But when he had seen all the land, his 
Lord encouraged him and said to him, “I myself will bury thee and hide thee, and none shall know thy 
tomb.” So Moses died according to the word of the mouth of the Lord, and He buried him in a valley in the 
land of Moab over against Beth-Peor, where Israel had sinned, and no man has known his sepulchre unto 
this day. Two goodly benefits did his Lord accomplish for Moses in not making known his tomb to the 
children of Israel. He rejoiced that his adversaries should not know it, and cast forth his bones from his 
tomb; and in the second place, that the children of his people should not know it, and make his tomb a 
place of worship, for he was accounted as God in the eyes of the children of his people. And understand 
this, my beloved, from hence, that when he left them and went up to the mountain, they said:—As for this 
Moses who brought us up from the land of Egypt we know not what has become of him. So they made 
them a calf and worshipped it, and they remembered not God Who brought them up from Egypt by means 
of Moses with a mighty hand and an uplifted arm. Because of this, God had respect unto Moses, and did 
not make known his tomb; lest, if He should make known his tomb, the children of his people might go 
astray, and make them an image, and worship it and sacrifice to it, and so by their sins disquiet the bones 
of the righteous man. 


10. And Moses again proclaimed clearly the Resurrection of the dead, for he said as from the mouth of his 
God:—It is I that cause to die and it is I that make alive. Again also Hannah said thus in her prayer:—The 
Lord causeth to die and quickeneth; He bringeth down to Sheol and bringeth up (therefrom). The Prophet 
Isaiah also said thus:—Thy dead shall live, O Lord, and their bodies shall rise, and they that sleep in the 
dust shall awake and praise thee. David also proclaimed, saying:—For lo! for the dead Thou workest 
wonderful things, and the mighty ones shall rise and make confession unto Thee, and those that are in the 
tombs shall recount Thy grace. And how in the tombs shall they recount the grace of God? Clearly, when 
they shall hear the sound of trumpet summoning them, and the cornet sounding forth from on high, and 
the earthquake that shall be, and the tombs that shall be opened, then the mighty ones shall arise in glory, 
and recount one to another in the tombs, saying, “Great is the grace that is performed towards us. For our 
hope was cut off; yet (another) hope has arisen for us. We were imprisoned in darkness, and have come 
forth to the light. We were sown in corruption, and have risen in glory. We were buried naturally, and we 
have risen spiritually. Again we were sown in weakness, and have risen in power.” This is the grace that 
they shall tell of in the tombs. 


11. And it was not only in words, my beloved, that God said:—”I quicken the dead,” but also in deeds He 
showed it to us by many testimonies; that we might have no hesitation (concerning it). He showed it 
beforehand plainly; for through Elijah a wonder was manifested, (in proof) that the dead shall live and 


that they that sleep in the dust shall arise. For when the son of the widow died, Elijah raised him up and 
gave him to his mother. And Elisha again, his disciple, raised up the son of the Shunamite; that the 
testimony of two might be established and confirmed for us. And also again when the children of Israel 
cast a dead man on the bones of Elisha, that dead man revived and arose. And the witness of three is 
certain. 


12. And also through the Prophet Ezekiel, the Resurrection of the dead was manifestly shown, when God 
brought him forth to the valley and showed him many bones, and made him pass by them round about 
them, and said to him:—Son of Man, will these bones live? And Ezekiel said to Him:—Thou knowest, O 
Lord of lords. And the Lord said to him:—Prophesy, O Son Man, over these bones; prophesy and say to the 
dry bones, Hear the word of the Lord of lords. And when he had caused them to hear those words, there 
was a shaking and a noise, and the bones were gathered together, even those that were crushed into 
pieces and broken. And when the Prophet saw them, he was astonished, for they came together from all 
sides, and each bone received its fellow, and each joint approached its fellow-joint, and they ordered 
themselves, one on another. And their dryness was made moist, and the joints were united by the 
ligatures, and the blood grew warm in the arteries, and skin was stretched over the flesh, and hair grew 
up according to its nature. But they lay prostrate and there was no breath in them. Then again He 
commanded the Prophet, and said to him:—Prophesy unto the spirit and say to it, Come, O spirit, from the 
four winds, and breathe upon these slain men that they may live. And when he caused them to hear this 
second word, the spirit entered into them, and they revived and stood up upon their feet, a very great 
host. 


13. But why, my beloved, was it that those dead did not rise because of the one word (spoken) through 
Ezekiel, and why was not their resurrection, both of bones and spirit, accomplished (through that one 
word)? For lo! by one word the bones were fitted together, and by another the spirit came. It was in order 
that full perfection might be left for our Lord Jesus Christ, Who with one utterance and one word will raise 
up at the last day every body of man. For it was not the word that was insufficient, but its bearer was 
inferior. And with regard to this, understand and observe that when Elijah also, and Elisha his disciple, 
raised the dead, it was not with one word that they raised them up, but after they had prayed and made 
intercession and delayed no little time, then they arose. 


14. And our Lord Himself, in that His first Coming raised up three that were dead, that the testimony of 
three might be made sure. And He raised up each one of them with two words each. For when He raised 
up the widow’s son, He called him twice, saying to him, Young man, young man, arise. And he revived and 
arose. And again, He twice called the daughter of the chief of the synagogue, saying to her, Damsel, 
damsel, arise. And her spirit returned and she arose. And after Lazarus died, when He came to the place 
of burial. He prayed earnestly and cried with a loud voice and said, Lazarus, come forth. And he revived 
and came out of his tomb. 


15. And concerning all this that I have explained to thee, that those dead persons were raised with two 
words each, it was because for them two resurrections take place; that former one, and the second, that 
which is to come. For in that resurrection in which all men shall rise, none shall fall again; and by one 
word of God, sent forth through Christ, all the dead shall rise in the twinkling of an eye, speedily. For He 
Who brings it to pass is not feeble or insufficient. For with one word of summons He will cause all the 
ends (of the world) to hear, and all that are laid (in the grave) shall leap forth and rise up; and no word 
shall return void to Him that sent it forth, but as it is written in the Prophet Isaiah, who compares the 
word to rain and snow; for he said:—As the rain and the snow come down from heaven and return not 
thither, but fertilize the earth and cause it to bring forth and give seed to the sower and bread for food, so 
shall the word be that goes forth from My mouth, and it shall not return to Me void, but shall accomplish 
whatsoever I desire and shall accomplish that for which I shall have sent it. For the rain and the snow do 
not return to heaven, but accomplish in the earth the will of Him that sends them. So the word that He 
shall send through His Christ, Who is Himself the Word and the Message, shall return to Him with great 
power. For when He shall come and bring it, He shall come down like rain and snow, and through Him all 
that is sown shall spring up and bear righteous fruit, and the word shall return to His sender; but not in 
vain shall His going have been, but thus shall He say in the presence of His sender:—Behold, I and the 
children that the Lord has given Me. And this is the voice through which the dead shall live. Concerning it 
our Redeemer testifies, saying:—The hour shall come when even the dead shall hear the voice of the Son 
of Man and shall come forth from their tombs; as it is written, In the beginning was the voice, that is the 
Word. Again He said, The Word became a body and dwelt amongst us. And this is that voice of God which 
shall sound from on high and raise up all the dead. 


16. Again, our Lord explained to the Sadducees with regard to the resurrection of the dead, when they 
brought forth to Him the parable of the woman who was married to seven husbands, and said to Him:— 
Lo! the woman was wife of them all; in the Resurrection of the dead, to which of them shall she be wife? 
Then our Lord said to them:—Ye do greatly err, and ye know not the Scriptures nor the power of God. For 
they who are worthy of that world and of that Resurrection from the dead, they that are men do not take 
wives, nor are the women married to husbands, for they cannot die, for they are as the angels of God and 
children of the Resurrection. But concerning the Resurrection, that the dead shall rise, have ye not read 
in the Scripture that God said to Moses out of the bush, “I am the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob.” 


I leave out of account now the motive of glory. All these same cruel and painful conflicts, a mere vanity 
you find among men—in fact, a sort of mental disease—as trampled under foot. How many ease-lovers 
does the conceit of arms give to the sword? They actually go down to meet the very wild beasts in vain 
ambition; and they fancy themselves more winsome from the bites and scars of the contest. Some have 
sold themselves to fires, to run a certain distance in a burning tunic. Others, with most enduring 
shoulders, have walked about under the hunters’ whips. The Lord has given these things a place in the 
world, O blessed, not without some reason: for what reason, but now to animate us, and on that day to 
confound us if we have feared to suffer for the truth, that we might be saved, what others out of vanity 
have eagerly sought for to their ruin? 


CHAPTER VI 


Passing, too, from examples of enduring constancy having such an origin as this, let us turn to a simple 
contemplation of man’s estate in its ordinary conditions, that mayhap from things which happen to us 
whether we will or no, and which we must set our minds to bear, we may get instruction. How often, then, 
have fires consumed the living! How often have wild beasts torn men in pieces, it may be in their own 
forests, or it may be in the heart of cities, when they have chanced to escape from their dens! How many 
have fallen by the robber’s sword! How many have suffered at the hands of enemies the death of the 
cross, after having been tortured first, yes, and treated with every sort of contumely! One may even suffer 
in the cause of a man what he hesitates to suffer in the cause of God. In reference to this indeed, let the 
present time bear testimony, when so many persons of rank have met with death in a mere human being’s 
cause, and that though from their birth and dignities and bodily condition and age such a fate seemed 
most unlikely; either suffering at his hands if they have taken part against him, or from his enemies if they 
have been his partisans. 


And lo! He is not God of the dead, for they all are alive unto Him. 


17. And there are those who even while they live are dead unto God. For He laid a commandment on 
Adam and said to him, In the day that thou shalt eat of the tree, thou shalt surely die. And after he had 
transgressed the commandment, and had eaten, he lived nine hundred and thirty years; but he was 
accounted dead unto God because of his sins. But that it may be made certain for thee that a sinner is 
called dead even when he lives, I will make it clear to thee. For thus it is written in Ezekiel the Prophet, As 
I live, saith the Lord of lords, I desire not the death of the dead sinner. 


18. Moreover our Lord said to that man who said to Him:—Let me go and bury my father, and I will come 
to Thee. And our Lord said to him, Let the dead bury their dead, but go thou, preach the Kingdom of God. 
But how is this word understood by thee, my beloved? Didst thou ever see the dead burying their dead? 
Or how shall a dead man arise to bury another dead man? But receive this explanation from me, that a 
sinner, while he is living, is dead unto God; and a righteous man, though dead, is alive unto God. For such 
death is a sleep, as David said, I lay down and slept, and awoke. Again Isaiah said, They that sleep in the 
dust shall awake. And our Lord said concerning the daughter of the chief of the synagogue, The damsel is 
not dead, but sleeping a slumber. And concerning Lazarus, He said to His disciples:—Our friend Lazarus 
has fallen asleep; but I go to waken him. And the Apostle said:—We shall all sleep, but we shall not all be 
changed. And again he said:—Concerning those that sleep, be ye not grieved. 


19. But it is right for us to be afraid of the second death, that which is full of weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, and of groanings and miseries, that which is situated in outer darkness. But blessed shall be the 
faithful and the righteous in that Resurrection, in which they expect to be awakened and to receive the 
good promises made them. But as for the wicked who are not faithful, in the Resurrection woe to them, 
because of that which is laid up for them! It would be better for them according to the faith which they 
possess, were they not to arise. For the servant, for whom his Lord is preparing stripes and bonds, while 
he is sleeping desires not to awake, for he knows that when the dawn shall have come and he shall awake, 
his Lord will scourge and bind him. But the good servant, to whom his Lord has promised gifts, looks 
expectantly for the time when dawn shall come and he shall receive presents from his Lord. And even 
though he is soundly sleeping, in his dream he sees something like what his Lord is about to give him, 
whatsoever He has promised him, and he rejoices in his dream, and exults, and is gladdened. As for the 
wicked, his sleep is not pleasant to him, for he imagines that lo! the dawn has come for him, and his heart 
is broken in his dream. But the righteous sleep, and their slumber is pleasant to them, in the day-time and 
the night-time, and they take no thought of all that long night, and like one hour is it accounted in their 
eyes. Then in the watch of the dawn they awake with joy. But as for the wicked, their sleep lies heavy 
upon them, and they are like a man who is laid low by a great and deep fever, and tosses on his couch 
hither and thither, and he is terrified the whole night long, which lengthens itself out for him, and he fears 
the dawn when his Lord will condemn him. 


20. But our faith thus teaches, that when men fall asleep, they sleep this slumber without knowing good 
from evil. And the righteous look not forward to their promises, nor do the wicked look forward to their 
sentence of punishment, until the Judge come and separate those whose place is at His right hand from 
those whose place is at His left. And be thou instructed by that which is written, that when the Judge shall 
sit, and the books be opened before Him and the good and evil deeds recited, then they that have wrought 
good works shall receive good rewards from Him Who is good; and they that have done evil deeds shall 
receive evil penalties from the just Judge. For towards the good, He changes not His nature; and He 
proves Himself just because He justly condemns many. But towards the evil He changes His nature, in 
that world where grace is lost in justice; and He proves Himself just to all. And grace will not be joined 
with justice towards them. Like as grace avails not (to remedy) detriment, so justice (avails not to assist) 
grace. For grace is far from the judge, but justice urges the judge. If grace be nigh to any one, let him 
turn himself towards it, and not deliver himself into the hands of justice, lest it condemn him, exacting for 
his shortcomings the penalty at his hands. And if grace be far from any one, justice will bring him to the 
trial, and by it he will be condemned, and go away to the torment. 


21. But hear, my beloved, this proof that retribution shall take place at the end. For when the Shepherd 
divides His flock and sets some on His right hand and some on His left, until He shall have acknowledged 
the service of the good, then He will cause them to inherit the kingdom; and until He shall have rebuked 
the evil and they are condemned, then He will send them to the torment. And as to them that sent 
messengers after the King, saying, This man shall not be king over us, when He shall receive the kingdom 
and return, then His adversaries shall be slain before Him. And the labourers who hastened and were 
wearied in the vineyard, shall not receive the reward till the labour shall cease. And the traders who 
received the money, when the Lord of the money shall come, then shall He exact the usury. And the virgins 
who, while waiting for the bridegroom, slumbered and slept because He delayed to come, when they shall 
hear the cry, then they shall awake and trim their lamps; and they that are wise shall enter in; and the 
foolish shall be shut out. And they who were before us in entering the faith, without us shall not be made 
perfect. 


22. From all these things, understand thou, my beloved, as it has been made certain for thee, that as yet 
no one has received his reward. For the righteous have not inherited the kingdom, nor have the wicked 


gone into torment. The Shepherd has not as yet divided His flock. And lo! the workmen enter into the 
vineyard, and as yet have not received the reward. And lo! the merchants are trading with the money. And 
as yet their Lord has not come to take the account. And the King has gone to receive the Kingdom, but as 
yet He has not returned the second time. And those virgins that are waiting the bridegroom are sleeping 
up to the present time, and are awaiting the cry when they will awake. And the former men who toiled in 
the faith until the last men shall come, shall not be made perfect. 


23. But they who are babes in understanding say:—”If no one has received his reward, why did the 
Apostle say, When we shall depart from the body, we shall be present with the Lord?” But recollect, my 
beloved, that I instructed thee concerning this matter in the Demonstration concerning Solitaries, that the 
spirit which the righteous receive, according to its heavenly nature, goes to our Lord until the time of the 
Resurrection, when it shall come to put on the body in which it dwelt. And at every time it has the memory 
of this in the presence of God, and looks eagerly for the Resurrection of that body in which it dwelt, as the 
Prophet Isaiah said about the Church of the Gentiles:—They that make mention of thee shall be faithful 
and stand before the Lord, and thou shalt not give them rest. But as to the wicked, they have none to 
make mention of them before the Lord, because the Holy Spirit is far removed from them, because they 
are animal, and are buried after the manner of animals. 


24. And again, (the followers of) doctrines, which are instruments of the Evil One, are offended by the 
word which our Lord spake, No one has ascended up to heaven but He Who came down from heaven, the 
Son of Man, Who was in heaven. And they say, “Lo! our Lord testified that no earthly body has ascended 
to heaven.” In their ignorance they cannot apprehend the force of this. For when our Lord instructed 
Nicodemus, he did not apprehend the force of the saying. Then our Lord said to him:—No one has 
ascended into heaven, so as to come down and relate to you whatsoever is there. For if I have spoken unto 
you of those things that are in the earth, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I shall speak unto you 
of those things which are in heaven? For lo! no other witness besides Me has come down from thence, to 
bear witness concerning those things which are in heaven, so that ye should believe. For Elijah went up 
thither, but he came not down along with Me to bear witness, that the testimony of two might be sure.” 


25. But as for thee, my beloved, have no doubt as to the Resurrection of the dead. For the living mouth (of 
God) testifies:—I cause to die and I make alive. And both of them proceeded out of one mouth. And as we 
are sure that He causes to die, and we see it; so also it is sure and worthy of belief, that He makes alive. 
And from all that I have explained to thee, receive and believe that in the day of the Resurrection thy body 
shall arise in its entirety, and thou shalt receive from our Lord the reward of thy faith, and in all that thou 
hast believed, thou shalt rejoice and be made glad. 


DEMONSTRATION X 
OF PASTORS 


1. Pastors are set over the flock, and give the sheep the food of life. Whosoever is watchful, and toils in 
behalf of his sheep, is careful for his flock, and is the disciple of our Good Shepherd, who gave Himself in 
behalf of His sheep. And whosoever brings not back his flock carefully, is likened to the hireling who has 
no care for the sheep. Be ye like, O Pastors, to those righteous Pastors of old. Jacob fed the sheep of 
Laban, and guarded them and toiled and was watchful, and so received the reward. For Jacob said to 
Laban:—Lo! twenty years am I with thee. Thy sheep and thy flocks I have not robbed and the males of thy 
sheep I have not eaten. That which was broken I did not bring unto thee, but thou required it at my hands! 
In the daytime the heat devoured me and the cold by night. My sleep departed from my eyes. Observe, ye 
Pastors, that Pastor, how he cared for his flock. He used to watch in the night-time to guard it and was 
vigilant; and he used to toil in the daytime to feed it. As Jacob was a pastor, so Joseph was a pastor and his 
brethren were pastors. Moses was a pastor, and David also was a pastor. So Amos was a pastor. These all 
were pastors who fed the sheep and led them well. 


2. Now, why, my beloved, did these pastors first feed the sheep, and were then chosen to be pastors of 
men? Clearly that they might learn how a pastor cares for his sheep, and is watchful and toils in behalf of 
his sheep. And when they had learned the manners of pastors, they were chosen for the pastoral office. 
Jacob fed the sheep of Laban and toiled and was vigilant and led them well; and then he tended and 
guided well his sons, and taught them the pattern of pastoral work. And Joseph used to tend the sheep 
along with his brethren; and in Egypt he became guide to a numerous people, and led them back, as a 
good pastor does his flock. Moses fed the sheep of Jethro his father-in-law, and he was chosen from 
(tending) the sheep to tend his people, and as a good pastor he guided them. Moses bore his staff upon his 
shoulder, and went in front of his people that he was leading, and tended them for forty years; and he was 
vigilant and toiled on behalf of his sheep, a diligent and good pastor. When his Lord wished to destroy 
them because of their sins, in that they worshipped the calf, Moses prayed and besought of his Lord and 
said:—Either pardon the people for their sins, or else blot me out from Thy book that Thou hast written. 
That is a most diligent pastor, who delivered over himself on behalf of his sheep. That is an excellent 
leader, who gave himself in behalf of his sheep. And that is a merciful father who cherished his children 
and reared them up. Moses the great and wise shepherd, who knew how to lead back the flock, taught 
Joshua the son of Nun, a man full of the spirit, who (afterwards) led the flock, even all the host of Israel. 


He destroyed kings and subdued the land, and gave them the land as a place of pasturage, and divided 
the resting-places and the sheepfolds to his sheep. Furthermore, David fed his father’s sheep, and was 
taken from the sheep to tend his people. So he tended them in the integrity of his heart and by the skill of 
his hands he guided them. And when David numbered the flock of his sheep, wrath came upon them, and 
they began to be destroyed. Then David delivered himself over on behalf of his sheep, when he prayed, 
saying:—O Lord God, I have sinned in that I have numbered Israel. Let Thy hand be on me and on my 
father’s house. These innocent sheep, in what have they sinned? So also all the diligent pastors used thus 
to give themselves on behalf of their sheep. 


3. But those pastors who did not care for the sheep, those were hirelings who used to feed themselves 
alone. On this account the Prophet addresses them, saying to them:—O ye pastors who destroy and 
scatter the sheep of my pasture, hear the word of the Lord. Thus saith the Lord: Lo! I will visit My sheep 
as the pastor visits his flock in the day of the whirlwind, and I will require My sheep at your hands. O 
foolish pastors, with the wool of the sheep do ye clothe yourselves and the flesh of the fatlings do eat, and 
the sheep ye do not feed. That which was sick ye did not heal, and that which was broken ye did not bind. 
The weak ye did not strengthen, and the lost and the scattered ye did not gather together. The strong 
ones and the fatlings ye did guard, but with harshness ye subdued them. The good pastures ye yourselves 
graze upon, and what remains ye trample with your feet. The pleasant waters do ye drink, and whatever 
remains ye defile with your feet. And My sheep have eaten the trampled (herbage) which your feet have 
trampled, and they have drunk the waters which your feet have defiled. These are the greedy and base 
pastors and hirelings, who did not feed the sheep, or guide them well, or deliver them from the wolves. 
But when the Great Pastor, the chief of pastors, shall come, He will call and visit His sheep and will take 
knowledge of His flock. And He will bring forward those pastors, and will exact an account from them, 
and will condemn them for their deeds. And those who fed the sheep well, them the Chief of Pastors will 
cause to rejoice and to inherit life and rest. O stupid and foolish pastor, to whose right hand and to whose 
right eye I committed my sheep. Because thou didst say concerning the sheep, let that which dieth, die, 
and let that which perisheth perish, and whatever is left, let them devour the flesh of one another; 
therefore, behold I will make blind thy right eye and I will wither up thy right arm. Thy eye which 
regarded a bribe shall be blinded, and thy hand which did not rule in righteousness shall waste away. And 
as for you, my sheep, the sheep of my pasture, ye are men; but I am the Lord your God. Behold henceforth 
will feed you in a good and rich pasture. 


4. The good shepherd giveth himself for the sake of his sheep. And again He said:—I have other sheep and 
I must bring them also hither. And the whole flock shall be one, and one shepherd, and My Father because 
of this loveth Me; that I give Myself for the sake of the sheep. And again He said;—I am the door of the 
sheep. Every one that entereth by Me shall live and shall go in and go out and find pasture. O ye pastors, 
be ye made like unto that diligent pastor, the chief of the whole flock, who cared so greatly for his flock. 
He brought nigh those that were afar off. He brought back the wanderers. He visited the sick. He 
strengthened the weak. He bound up the broken. He guarded the fatlings. He gave himself up for the sake 
of the sheep. He chose and instructed excellent leaders, and committed the sheep into their hands, and 
gave them authority over all his flock. For He said to Simon Cephas:—Feed My sheep and My lambs and 
My ewes. So Simon fed His sheep; and he fulfilled his time and handed over the flock to you, and 
departed. Do ye also feed and guide them well. For the pastor who cares for his sheep engages in no other 
pursuit along with that. He does not make a vineyard, nor plant gardens, nor does he fall into the troubles 
of this world. Never have we seen a pastor who left his sheep in the wilderness and became a merchant, 
or one who left his flock to wander and became a husbandman. But if he deserts his flock and does these 
things he thereby hands over his flock to the wolves. 


5. And remember, my beloved, that I wrote to thee concerning our fathers of old that they first learned the 
ways of tending sheep and in that received trial of carefulness, and then were chosen for the office of 
guides, that they might learn and observe how much the pastor cares for his flock, and as they used to 
guide the sheep carefully, so also might be perfected in this office of guidance. Thus Joseph was chosen 
from the sheep, to guide the Egyptians in the time of affliction. And Moses was chosen from the sheep, to 
guide his people and tend them. And David was taken from following the sheep, to become king over 
Israel. And the Lord took Amos from following the sheep, and made him a prophet over his people. Elisha 
likewise was taken from behind the yoke, to become a prophet in Israel. Moses did not return to his 
sheep, nor did he leave his flock that was committed to him. David did not return to his father’s sheep, but 
guided his people in the integrity of his heart. Amos did not turn back to feed his sheep, or to gather (the 
fruit of) trees, but he guided them and performed his office of prophecy. Elisha did not turn back to his 
yoke, but served Elijah and filled his place. And he who was for him as a shepherd, because he loved fields 
and merchandise and vineyards and oliveyards and tillage, did not wish to become his disciple; and 
(therefore) he did not commit the flock into his hand. 


6. I beseech you, ye pastors, that ye set not over the flock, leaders who are foolish and stupid, covetous 
also and lovers of possessions. Every one who feeds the flock shall eat of their milk. And every one who 
guides the yoke shall be ministered to from his labour. The priests have a right to partake of the altar, and 
the Levites shall receive their tithes. Whoever eats of the milk, let his heart be upon the flock; and let him 
that is ministered to from the labour of his yoke, take heed to his tillage. And let the priests who partake 
of the altar serve the altar with honour. And as for the Levites who receive the tithes, they have no portion 


in Israel. O pastors, disciples of our great Pastor, be ye not like hirelings; because the hireling cares not 
for the sheep. Be ye like our Sweet Pastor, Whose life was not dearer to Him than His sheep. Rear up the 
youths and bring up the maidens; and love the lambs and let them be reared in your bosoms; that when ye 
shall come to the Chief Pastor, ye may offer to Him all your sheep in completeness, and so He may give 
you what He has promised: Where I am, ye also shall be. These things, brief as they are, will be sufficient 
for the good pastors and leaders. 


7. Above, my beloved, I have written to remind thee of the character that becomes the whole flock. And in 
this discourse I have written to thee about the pastors, the guides of the flock. These reminders I have 
written to thee, beloved, as thou didst ask of me in thy dear letter. 


8. The Steward brought me into the King’s treasury and showed me there many precious things; and 
when I saw them my mind was captivated with the great treasury. And as I looked upon it, it dazzled my 
eyes, and took captive my thoughts, and caused my reflections to wander in many ways. Whosoever 
receives thereof, is himself enriched, and enriches (others). It lies open and unguarded before all that 
seek it; and though many take from it there is no deficiency; and when they give of that which they have 
received, their own portion is greatly multiplied. They that receive freely let them give freely as they have 
received. For (this treasure) cannot be sold for a price, because there is nothing equivalent to it. Moreover 
the treasure fails not; and they that receive it are not satiated. They drink, and are still eager; they eat, 
and are hungry. Whosoever is not thirsty, finds not ought to drink; whoever is not hungry, finds nothing to 
eat. The hunger for it satisfies many, and from the thirst for it flow forth water-springs. For the man who 
draws nigh to the fear of God is like the man who in his thirst draws near to the water-spring and drinks 
and is satisfied, and the fountain is not a whit diminished. And the land that needs to drink in water, 
drinks of the fountain, but its waters fail not. And when the land drinks, it needs again to drink, and the 
spring is not lessened by its flowing. So is the knowledge of God. Though all men should receive of it, yet 
there would come no lack in it, nor can it be limited by the sons of flesh. He that takes from it, cannot take 
away all; and when he gives, he lacks nothing. When thou takest fire with a candle from a flame, though 
thou kindle many candles at it, yet the flame does not diminish when thou takest from it, nor does the 
candle fail, when it kindles many. One man cannot receive all the King’s treasure, nor when a thirsty man 
drinks of the fountain, do its waters fill. When a man stands on a lofty mountain, his eye does not (equally) 
comprehend the near and the distant; nor, when he stands and counts the stars of heaven, can he set 
limits to the hosts of the heavens. So when he draws nigh unto the fear of God, he cannot attain to the 
whole of it; and when he receives much that is precious, it does not seem to be diminished; and when he 
gives of that which he has received, it is not exhausted, nor has it come to an end for him. And remember, 
my beloved, what I wrote to thee, in the first discourse, about faith, that whoever has freely received 
ought to give freely as he has received, as our Lord said:—Freely ye have received, freely give. For 
whosoever keeps back part of anything he has received, even that which he has obtained shall be taken 
away from him. Therefore, my beloved, as I have been able to obtain now from that treasure that fails not, 
I have sent unto thee from it. Yet though I have sent it to thee, it is all with me. For the treasure fails not, 
for it is the wisdom of God; and the steward is our Lord Jesus Christ, as He testified when He said:—All 
things have been committed to Me by My Father. And while He is the steward of the wisdom, again, as the 
Apostle said:—Christ is the power of God and His wisdom. This wisdom is imparted to many, yet nothing is 
lacking, as I explained to thee above; the Prophets received of the spirit of Christ, yet Christ was not a 
whit diminished. 


9. Ten treatises have I written unto thee, my beloved. Whatsoever thou hast asked of me, I have explained 
to thee without (receiving) ought from thee. And that which thou enquiredst not of me, I have given unto 
thee. I have asked thy name and written unto thee. I have asked of myself thy question, and I have 
answered thee as I was able, for thy persuasion. Whatsoever I have written unto thee, meditate in these 
things at every time; and labour to read those books which are read in the church of God. These ten little 
books that I have written for thee, they borrow one from another, and depend one upon another. Separate 
them not one from another. From Olaph to Yud I have written for thee, each letter after its fellow. Read 
thou and learn thou and the brethren, the monks, and the faithful, they from whom mocking is far 
removed; as I wrote unto thee above. And remember that which I pointed out to thee, that I have not 
brought these matters to an end, but short of the end. Nor are these things sufficient; but hear thou these 
things from me without wrangling, and enquire concerning them with brethren who are apt for 
persuasion. Whatsoever thou hearest that assuredly edifies, receive; and whatever builds up strange 
doctrines, overthrow and utterly demolish. For wrangling cannot edify. But I, my beloved, as a stonecutter 
have brought stones for the building, and let wise architects carve them out and lay them in the building; 
and all the labourers that toil in the building shall receive reward from the Lord of the house. 


DEMONSTRATION XVII 
OF CHRIST THE SON OF GOD 


1. (This is) a reply against the Jews, who blaspheme the people gathered from among the Gentiles; for 
they say thus, “Ye worship and serve a man who was begotten, a son of man who was crucified, and ye 
call a son of men, God. And though God has no son, ye say concerning this crucified Jesus, that He is the 
Son of God.” And they bring forward as an argument, that God said:—”I am God and there is none else 


beside Me.” And again he said:—”Thou shalt not worship another God.” Therefore, (say they), ye are 
opposing God in that ye call a man, God. 


2. Concerning these things, my beloved, so far as I, in my insignificance, can comprehend, I will instruct 
thee about them, that while we grant to them that He is man, and (while) we at the same time honour Him 
and call Him God and Lord, yet it is not in any novel fashion, that we have so called Him, nor that we have 
applied to Him a novel name, which they themselves did not employ. Yet it is a sure thing with us, that 
Jesus our Lord is God, the Son of God, and the King, the King’s Son, Light of light, Creator and Counsellor, 
and Guide, and the Way, and Redeemer, and Shepherd, Gatherer, and the Door, and the Pearl, and the 
Lamp; and by many (such) names is He surnamed. But we shall leave aside all (the rest) of them, and 
prove concerning Him, that He Who came from God is the Son of God, and (is) God. 


3. For the venerated name of Godhead has been applied also to righteous men, and they have been held 
worthy to be called by it. And the men with whom God was well pleased, them He called, My sons, and My 
friends. When He chose Moses His friend and His beloved and made him chief and teacher and priest unto 
his people he called him God. For He said to him:—I have made thee a God unto Pharaoh. And He gave 
him His priest for a prophet, And Aaron thy brother shall speak for thee unto Pharaoh, and thou shalt be 
unto him as a God, and he shall be unto thee an interpreter. Thus not alone to the evil Pharaoh did He 
make Moses God, but also unto Aaron, the holy priest, He made Moses God. 


4. Again, hear concerning the title Son of God, by which we have called Him. They say that “though God 
has no son, ye make that crucified Jesus, the firstborn son of God.” Yet He called Israel “My first-born,” 
when He sent to Pharaoh through Moses and said to him, Israel is My first-born; I have said unto thee, let 
My Son go to serve Me, and if thou art not willing to let (him) go, lo! I will slay thy son, thy firstborn. And 
also through the Prophet He testified concerning this, and reproved them and said to the people, Out of 
Egypt have I called My son. As I called them, so they went and worshipped Baal and offered incense to the 
graven images. And Isaiah said concerning them, Children have I reared and brought up, and they have 
rebelled against Me. And again it is written, Ye are the children of the Lord your God. And about Solomon 
He said, He shall be to Me a son, and I will be to him a Father. So also we call the Christ, the Son of God, 
for through Him we have gained the knowledge of God; even as He called Israel My firstborn son, and as 
He said concerning Solomon, He shall be to Me a son. And we call Him God, even as He surnamed Moses 
by His own Name. And also David said concerning them:—Ye are Gods and children of the Highest, all of 
you. And when they amended not themselves, therefore He said concerning them:—As men shall ye die, 
and as one of the princes shall ye fall. 


5. For the name of Divinity is given for the highest honour in the world, and with whomsoever God is well 
pleased, He applies it to him. But however, the names of God are many and are venerable, as He delivered 
His names to Moses, saying to him:—I am the God of your fathers, the God of Abraham and the God of 
Isaac and the God of Jacob. This is My Name for ever, and this is My memorial unto generations. And He 
called His name Ahiyah ashar Ahiyah, El Shaddai and Adonai Sabaoth. By these names is God called. The 
great and honourable name of Godhead He withheld not from His righteous ones; even as, though He is 
the great King, without grudging He applied the great and honourable name of Kingship to men who are 
His creatures. 


6. For by the mouth of His prophet God called the heathen King Nebuchadnezzar, King of Kings. For 
Jeremiah said:—Every people and kingdom that shall not put his neck into the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Kings, My servant, with famine and with sword and with pestilence will I visit that people. Though 
He is the great King, He grudges not the name of Kingship to men. And (so), though He is the great God, 
yet He grudged not the name of Godhead to the sons of flesh. And though all fatherhood is His, He has 
called men also fathers. For He said to the congregation:—Instead of thy fathers, shall be thy children. 
And though authority is His, He has given men authority one over another. And while worship is His unto 
honour, He has yet allowed it in the world, that one man should honour another. For even though a man 
should do worship before the wicked and the heathen and them that refuse grace, yet is he not censured 
by God. And concerning worship He commanded His people, Thou shalt not worship the sun or the moon 
or all the hosts of heaven; and also ye shall not desire to worship any creature that is upon the earth. 
Behold the grace and the love of our good Maker, that He did not grudge to men the name of Godhead 
and the name of worship, and the name of Kingship, and the name of authority; because He is the Father 
of the created things that are over the face of the world, and He has honoured and exalted and glorified 
men above all creatures. For with His holy hands He fashioned them; and of His Spirit He breathed into 
them, and a dwelling-place did He become unto them from of old. In them doth He abide and amongst 
them doth He walk. For He said through the prophet, I will dwell in them, and walk in them. Furthermore 
also the Prophet Jeremiah said:—Ye are the temple of the Lord, if ye make fair your ways and your deeds. 
And of old David said:—Thou, Lord, hast been a dwelling-place unto us for generations; before the 
mountains were conceived and before the earth travailed, and before the world was framed; from age to 
age Thou art God. 


7. How dost thou understand this? For one prophet says:—Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place. And 
another said:—I will dwell in them and walk in them. First, He became to us a dwelling-place, and 
afterwards He dwelt and walked in us. For the wise both things are true and simple. For David says:— 


Thou, Lord, hast been our dwelling-place for generations, before the mountains were conceived and 
before the earth travailed, and before the world was framed. And thou knowest, my beloved, that all 
created things that are above and that are beneath were created first, and after them all, man. For when 
God determined to create the world with all its goodly things, first He conceived and fashioned man in His 
mind; and after that Adam was conceived in His thought, then He conceived the created things; as he 
said:—Before the mountains were conceived and the earth travailed; because man is older and more 
ancient in conception than the creatures, but in birth the creatures are older and more ancient than 
Adam. Adam was conceived and dwelt in the thought of God; and while in conception he (man) was held in 
His (God’s) mind, He (God) by the word of His mouth created all the creatures. And when He had finished 
and adorned the world, when nothing was lacking in it, then He brought forth Adam from His thoughts, 
and fashioned man by His hands; and Adam saw the world completed. And He (God) gave him authority 
over all that He had made, just as a man who has a son and desires to make for him a marriage feast, 
betroths to him a wife and builds for him a house, and prepares and adorns all that is needed for his son; 
then he makes the marriage feast and gives his son authority over his house. So after the conception of 
Adam, He brought him forth and gave him authority over all his creation. Concerning this the Prophet 
said:—Thou, Lord, hast been our habitation for generations, before the mountains were conceived, and 
before the earth travailed and before the world was framed. From age unto age Thou art the Lord. That 
no one should suppose that there is another God, either before or afterwards, he said:—From age and 
unto age, just as Isaiah said:—I am the first and I am the last. And after that God brought forth Adam from 
within His thought, He fashioned him, and breathed into him of His Spirit, and gave him the knowledge of 
discernment, that he might discern good from evil, and might know that God made him. And inasmuch as 
man knew his Maker, God was formed and conceived within his thought, and he became a temple for God 
his Maker, as it is written, Ye are the temple of God. And (so) He Himself said:—I will dwell in them and 
walk in them. But as for the sons of Adam, who do not recognise their Maker, He is not formed within 
them, and does not dwell in them, and is not conceived in their thought; but they are accounted before 
Him as the beasts, and as the rest of the creatures. 


8. Now by these things the stubborn will be convinced, that it is nothing strange that we call Christ the 
Son of God. For behold, He (God) conceived all men and brought them forth from His thoughts. And they 
will be forced to own that the name of Godhead also belongs to Him (Christ), for He (God) associated the 
righteous also in the name of God. And as to this, that we worship Jesus through Whom we have known 
God, let them be ashamed, inasmuch as they fall down and worship and honour even the heathen of the 
unclean Gentiles, if they possess authority; and (for this) there is no blame. And this honour of worship 
God has given to the sons of Adam, that by it they might honour one another—especially those who excel 
and are worthy of honour amongst them. For if they worship, and honour with the name of worship, the 
heathen—those who in their heathen wickedness deny even the name of God—and yet do not worship 
them as their maker, as though they worshipped them alone, and so do not sin; how much more does it 
become us to worship and honour Jesus, Who converted our stubborn minds from all worship of vain 
error, and taught us to worship and serve and minister to the one God, our Father and our Maker. And 
(taught us) to know that the kings of the world call themselves Gods by the name of the great God, and 
are infidels and force men to infidelity, and men fall down and worship before them and serve and honour 
them, like carven images and idols, yet the law never censured these, and there is no sin. As Daniel also 
used to do worship to Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, the infidel and compeller to infidelity, and was 
not censured. Joseph also gave worship to Pharaoh, and it is not written that it was a sin for him. But as 
for us, we are certain that Jesus is God, the Son of God, and through Him we know His Father, and (have) 
all of us (turned away) from all other worship. Therefore it is impossible for us to repay Him Who bore 
these things for us. But by worship let us pay Him honour in return for His affliction that was on our 
behalf. 


9. Furthermore, we must prove that this Jesus was beforehand promised from ancient times in the 
Prophets, and was called the Son of God. David said:—Thou art My Son; today have I begotten Thee. 
Again he said:—In the glories of holiness, from the womb, from of old, have I begotten thee, a child. And 
Isaiah said:—Unto us a child is born, unto us a Son is given, and His government was upon His shoulder, 
and His Name shall be called Wonderful, and Counsellor, and mighty God of the ages, and Prince of peace. 
And to the increase of His government and to His peace there is no end. Therefore tell me, O wise doctor 
of Israel, who is He that was born and whose name was called Child and Son and Wonderful and 
Counsellor, the mighty God of the ages, and Prince of peace, to the increase of whose government and to 
whose peace (he said), there is no end? For if we call Christ the Son of God, David taught us (this); and 
that we call Him God, this we learned from Isaiah. And His government was laid upon His shoulder; for 
He bare His cross, and went out from Jerusalem. And that He was born as a child, Isaiah again said:—Lo, 
the virgin shall conceive and bear; and His name shall be called Immanuel, which is, our God with us. 


10. And if thou shouldest say that Christ has not yet come, I will grant this also to thy contentiousness. 
For it is written that when He shall come, the Gentiles shall expect Him. Lo! I, one of the Gentiles, have 
heard that Christ is to come. And when as yet He had not come, I beforehand have believed on Him; and 
through Him I worship the God of Israel. When He comes, will He then blame me because before His 
coming I beforehand believed on Him? But, thou fool, the prophets suffer thee not to say that Christ has 
not yet come; for Daniel confutes thee, saying:—After sixty-two weeks shall Messiah come and shall be 
slain. And in His coming shall the Holy City be laid waste, and her end shall be with a flood. And until the 


accomplishment of the things that are determined, shall she continue in desolation. Thou expectest and 
hopest that, at the coming of Christ, Israel shall be gathered together from all regions, and Jerusalem 
shall be built up and inhabited. But Daniel testifies that, when Christ comes and is slain, Jerusalem shall 
be destroyed, and shall continue in desolation until the accomplishment of the things which are 
determined, forever. And concerning the suffering of Christ, David said:—They pierced my hands and my 
feet, and all my bones cried out. They gazed and looked upon me, and divided my garments amongst 
them, and upon my vesture did they cast the lot. And Isaiah said:—Lo! My servant shall be known and 
shall be revealed and shall be lifted up, so that many shall be astonished at Him. As for this man, His 
visage shall be marred more than that of man, and His aspect more than that of the sons of men. And he 
said:—He will purify many nations, and kings shall be amazed at Him. And he said in that passage:—He 
came up as a little child before Him, and as a root from the dry ground. And in the end of the passage he 
said:—He shall be slain for our sins; He shall be humiliated for our iniquity; the chastisement of our peace 
is upon Him, and by His bruises shall we be healed. By what wounds were men healed? David was not 
slain; for he died in a good old age, and was buried in Bethlehem. And if they should say that it is spoken 
of Saul, for Saul was killed in the mountains of Gilboa in the battle with the Philistines, and if they should 
say that they pierced his hands and his feet, when they fastened up his body on the wall of Bethshan; yet 
it does not fitly apply to Saul. When the limbs of Saul were pierced, his bones were not conscious of 
suffering, because he was dead. It was after Saul died, that they hanged his body and those of his sons on 
the wall of Bethshan. But when David said, They pierced my hands and my feet, and all my bones cried 
out, he said in the next verse:—O God, abide for my help, and deliver my soul from the sword. Now Christ 
was delivered from the sword, and ascended from out of Sheol, and revived and rose the third day, and so 
God abode for His help. But Saul called upon the Lord and He did not answer him; and he asked through 
the Prophets, but no answer was given to him. And he disguised himself and inquired by soothsayers, and 
learned from thence. He was worsted before the Philistines, and he slew himself with his own sword, 
when he saw that the battle had overcome him. Moreover in this passage David said:—I will declare Thy 
name unto my brethren, and in the midst of the congregation will I glorify Thee. How can these things 
apply to Saul? And again David said:—Thou didst not give Thy holy one to see corruption. But all these 
things fitly apply to Christ. When He came to them, they did not receive Him; but wickedly judged Him by 
false witness. And He was hung upon the tree by His hands, and they pierced His hands and His feet with 
the nails which they fastened in him; and all His bones cried out. And on that day a great prodigy 
happened. namely, that the light became dark in the middle of the day, as Zechariah prophesied, saying:— 
The day shall be known unto the Lord. It shall not be daytime, and it shall not be night; and at the evening 
time there shall be light. Now what is the day that was distinguished by the prodigy, that it was neither 
daytime nor night, and that at the evening time there was light? Evidently the day on which they crucified 
Him, for in the midst of that day there came darkness, and at the evening time there was light. And again 
he said:—That day there shall be cold and frost.—As thou knowest, on that day on which they crucified 
Him, it was cold, and they had made them a fire to warm themselves when Simon came and stood with 
them. And again he said:—The spear shall arise against the shepherd, and against the man, My friend; 
and it shall smite the shepherd, and the sheep of his flock shall be scattered; and I will turn back My hand 
upon the pastor. And furthermore David said concerning His Passion:—For My meat they gave gall, and 
for My thirst did they give Me vinegar to drink.—Again he said in that passage:—They have persecuted 
Him Whom Thou hast smitten; and have added to the affliction of Him that was slain. For they added 
many (afflictions) to Him, much that was not written concerning Him, cursings and revilings, such as the 
Scripture could not reveal, for their revilings were hateful. But, however, the Lord was pleased to 
humiliate Him and afflict Him. And He was slain for our iniquity, and was humiliated for our sins, and was 
made sin in His own person. 


11. We worship those mercies, and bow the knee before the Majesty of His Father, Who converted our 
worship to Him. We call Him God, just as Moses (was called God); and Firstborn, and Son, just as Israel 
(was called); and Jesus (Joshua), just as Joshua the son of Nun was so called; and Priest like Aaron, and 
King, like David; and great Prophet, like all the Prophets; and Shepherd, like the shepherds who tended 
and guided Israel. And so did He call children as He said:—Strange children shall hearken unto Me. And 
He has made us brothers unto Himself, He said:—I will declare Thy name unto My brethren. And we have 
become friends unto Him, as He said to His disciples:—I have called you friends, even as His Father called 
Abraham My friend. And He said unto us:—I am the good Shepherd, the Door, the Way, the Vine, the 
Sower, the Bridegroom, the Pearl, the Lamp, the Light, the King, God, Saviour, and Redeemer. And by 
many names is He surnamed. 


12. This brief argument have I written unto thee, my beloved, that thou mayest make defence against the 
Jews, concerning this that they say, that God has no son, and concerning this that we call Him God, the 
Son of God, King, and Firstborn of all creatures. 


DEMONSTRATION XXI 
OF PERSECUTION 


1. I have heard a reproach, which has greatly vexed me. The unclean (the heathen) say, that this people, 
which is gathered together out of all nations, has no God. And thus say the impious:—” If they have a God, 
why does He not avenge His people?” And darkness more exceedingly has thickened upon me, because 


the Jews also reproach us, and magnify themselves over the children of our people. It happened one day, 
that a man, who is called wise amongst the Jews, questioned me, saying:—Jesus, Who is called your 
Teacher, wrote for you, that If there shall be in you faith like one grain of mustard, ye shall say to this 
mountain, Remove, and it shall remove from before you; and (ye shall say) even, Be lifted up and fall into 
the sea, and it shall obey you. So apparently there is in all your people not one wise man, whose prayer is 
heard, and who asks of God that your persecutors should cease from you. For clearly it is written for you 
in that passage, There is nothing which ye shall not be able to do. 


2. And when I saw that he was blaspheming and speaking much against the Way (the Christian religion), 
my mind was disturbed, and I understood that he would not admit the interpretation of the words that he 
quoted to me. Then I also questioned him on sayings from the Law and from the Prophets, and said to 
him:—Do ye trust that even when ye are dispersed God is with you? And he professed to me, “God is with 
us, because that God said unto Israel:—Even in the lands of their enemies, I yet did not forsake them, nor 
did I make void My covenant with them.” In answer I said to him:—”Right good is this that I have heard 
from thee, that God is with you. Against thy words will I also speak unto thee. For I said the Prophet said 
unto Israel, as from the mouth of God:—If thou shalt pass through the sea, I will be with thee, and the 
rivers shall not overflow thee; and if thou shalt walk upon fire, thou shalt not be burned, and the flame 
shall not search thee; because the Lord thy God is with thee. Thus there is not one righteous and good and 
wise man out of all your people, who could pass through the sea and live and not be drowned; or 
(through) the river without its overflowing him; or who could walk over fire and see whether he would not 
be scorched and whether the flame would not burn him. And if thou shalt bring to me an explanation, I 
will not be persuaded by thee, just as thou also dost not accept from me the interpretation of the words as 
to which thou hast questioned me.” 


3. Furthermore I questioned him about another saying that is written in Ezekiel; namely, that he said to 
Jerusalem:—Sodom and her daughters shall be built up as of old, and thou and thy daughters shall 
become as of old. So he explained this saying to me, and began to make a defence, and said to me “As to 
this that God said to Jerusalem by the Prophet, Sodom and her daughters shall be built up as of old, and 
thou and thy daughters shall become as of old; this is the force of the passage, that Sodom and her 
daughters shall be in their place as of old, and shall be made subject to Israel; and Jerusalem and her 
daughters shall be in the splendour of royalty as of old.” When I heard this defence from him, it was very 
contemptible in my eyes, and I said to him:—”Inasmuch as the words of the Prophet were said in wrath, is 
the whole passage wrathful, or is part of it wrathful and part of it gracious?” He answered:—”A wrathful 
passage is altogether wrath, and there is no peace in it.” And I said to him:—”Since thou hast instructed 
me that there is no peace in that wrathful passage, hear without contention and blaspheme not, and I will 
instruct thee about this saying. For from the top to the bottom the whole passage is said in wrath. For he 
said to Jerusalem:—As I live, saith the Lord God, Sodom and her daughters did not do at all as thou and 
they daughters have done. And he said to her (Jerusalem):—Be abashed and accept thy shame, that thou 
hast overcome thy sisters in thy sins, and they are justified rather than thou. Since he says that Sodom 
and her daughters were justified rather than Jerusalem and her daughters, and that Jerusalem overcame 
Sodom in her sins, it is right that when Israel shall be gathered together, its seat should be in Sodom and 
Gomorrha. For their vine is of the vine of Sodom, and of the planting of Gomorrha. Their grapes are bitter 
and their clusters gall unto them. And Isaiah also calls them rulers of Sodom, and people of Gomorrha. 
For if Israel is gathered together, in Sodom and Gomorrha ought they to dwell with the rulers of Sodom 
and with the people of Gomorrha; and on the vine of Sodom and planting of Gomorrha to eat bitter grapes 
and gather clusters of gall; and to eat the eggs of the basilisk and to clothe themselves with spiders’ webs, 
to be used with wild grapes of the vineyard, and to be turned into reprobate silver. And Sodom and her 
daughters, who were justified rather than Jerusalem, shall be built up as of old. And Jerusalem, that 
surpassed Sodom in her sins, shall continue in her sins, and shall remain in desolation until the 
accomplishment of the things determined for ever. 


4. And Ezekiel said:—This is the iniquity of Sodom and of her daughters, that they did not take by the 
hand the poor and needy; and when I saw these things in them, I overthrew them. And consider and see 
that, from the time that Sodom was overthrown until Jerusalem was built, there were eight hundred and 
ninety-six years. From the time that Abraham was informed by God through the Angel that at this time 
next year I will return to thee, and Sarah thy wife shall have a son, from that time till Jacob entered Egypt 
was a hundred and ninety-one years: and the children of Jacob were in Egypt two hundred and twenty-five 
years. So all the years from the time that Isaac was conceived and Sodom overthrown were four hundred 
and sixteen years, and from the Exodus of Israel from Egypt till the great edifice of Jerusalem was built up 
by Solomon, and the temple was built, there were four hundred and eighty years. Therefore all the years 
from the conception of Isaac and the overthrow of Sodom till the great building of Jerusalem, were eight 
hundred and ninety-six years. And from the great building of Jerusalem until the destruction of Jerusalem 
there were four hundred and twenty-five years. The sum of all the years from the time of the overthrow of 
Sodom until Jerusalem was laid waste, was one thousand three hundred and twenty-one. These are all the 
years that Sodom and her daughters were laid waste before Jerusalem. And she that was more just than 
Jerusalem is not yet inhabited. Therefore the whole sum of the years from the overthrow of Sodom till the 
six hundred and fifty-fifth year of the Kingdom of Alexander, the son of Philip of Macedon, is two thousand 
two hundred and seventy-six years. And from the time that Jerusalem was laid waste by the Babylonians 
until the present time is nine hundred and fifty-five years. And Jerusalem has been inhabited, after the 


Babylonians laid it waste, during those seventy weeks about which Daniel testified. Then it was laid waste 
in its last destruction by the Romans, and it shall not be inhabited again for ever, for it abideth in 
desolation until the accomplishment of the things determined. So then, all the years of the former and 
latter desolation of Jerusalem have been four hundred and sixty-five years, and when thou dost deduct 
from them the seventy years of Babylon, they have been three hundred and ninety-five years. 


5. All this argument have I written to thee, because the Jews pride themselves, (saying), “It has been 
covenanted to us, that we shall be gathered.” For if Sodom, whose iniquity was not so great as that of 
Jerusalem, is not as yet inhabited, and if we say thus, that it will not be restored for ever, how shall 
Jerusalem be restored, whose iniquity is greater than that of Sodom and her daughters? As for Sodom God 
has not had mercy on her for two thousand two hundred and seventy-six years; and shall we say that He 
will have mercy on Jerusalem? For up to the present there are but three hundred and ninety-five years 
from the day that she was laid waste, according to the calculation that has been written above. But as to 
this that he said, Sodom and her daughters shall be possessed as of old, and with regard to Jerusalem he 
said, Thou and thy daughters shall become as of old, this is the force of the passage; that they shall not be 
inhabited for ever; for the Lord also thus cursed the land against which He was wroth:—It shall not be 
sown, nor shall it produce, nor shall any herb spring up in it, but it shall be like Sodom and Gomorrha, 
against which the Lord was wroth and towards which He was not appeased. Therefore be sure, my hearer, 
that Sodom and her daughters shall not be inhabited for ever; but they shall be as of old, namely, as in 
that time when they were not as yet inhabited, and as in the time when the Lord was wroth with them and 
was not appeased towards them. And Jerusalem and her daughters shall be as of old, (that is) as in the 
former time when the mountain of the Amorites lay in desolation, whereon Abraham built the altar, when 
he bound upon it Isaac his son; and as it was desolate when David bought the threshing-floor from 
Araunah the Jebusite, and built there the altar. For consider and see that this mountain whereon Abraham 
offered his son is the mountain of Jebus, which is Jerusalem. And this place of the threshing-floor that 
David bought of Araunah is that whereon the Temple was built. Thus Jerusalem shall be in desolation as of 
old. And consider that when Ezekiel prophesied this passage, Jerusalem still was sitting in her greatness, 
and those who were in her were rebelling against the King of Babylon. And that which the Prophet spoke, 
he said in wrath and reproach against Jerusalem. 


6. Consider and observe, my hearer, that if God had given a hope to Sodom and to her fellows, He would 
not have overthrown them with fire and brimstone, the sign of the last day of the world, but would have 
delivered them over to one of the kingdoms to be chastised. As it is written that when Jeremiah caused the 
nations and kingdoms to drink the cup of wrath, he said concerning each one of the cities, that after they 
shall drink the cup, I will turn back the captivity of Elam, of Tyre, of Zidon, of the children of Ammon, and 
of Moab, and of Edom. Concerning each one of these kingdoms he said:—In the last days I well turn back 
her captivity. Now we see that Tyre was inhabited, and was opulent after she had wandered seventy years, 
and after she had received the reward of her harlotries and after she had committed fornication with all 
kingdoms. And she took the harp, and played it sweetly, and multiplied her music. And also the region of 
Elam is inhabited and opulent. And with regard to Babylon Jeremiah said:—Babylon shall fall, and shall 
not rise. And lo! unto this day does it continue in desolation, and will do so for ever. And also about 
Jerusalem he said:—The virgin of Israel shall fall, and shall not rise again. She is forsaken upon the 
ground and there is none to raise her up. For if the prophecy is true which Jeremiah spoke about Babylon, 
also that about Jerusalem is true and worthy of faith. And Isaiah said unto Jerusalem:—I will not again be 
wroth with thee, nor will I reprove thee. Of a truth He will not again be wroth with her, nor will He 
reprove her for ever; for that which is in desolation He will not reprove, nor will she provoke him to 
wrath. 


7. As to those that reproach us (saying):—”Ye are persecuted and are not delivered,” let them be ashamed 
themselves, that at every time they have been persecuted, even for many years before they were 
delivered. They were made to serve in Egypt two hundred and twenty-five years. And the Midianites made 
Israel serve in the days of Barak and Deborah. The Moabites ruled over them in the days of Ehud; the 
Ammonites in the days of Jephthah; the Philistines in the days of Samson, and also in the days of Eli and of 
Samuel the Prophet; the Edomites in the days of Ahab; the Assyrians in the days of Hezekiah. The king of 
Babylon uprooted them from their place and dispersed them; and after he had tried and persecuted them 
much, they did not amend, as He said to them:—In vain have I smitten your sons, for they did not accept 
chastisement. And again He said:—I have cut off the Prophets, and slain them by the word of My mouth. 
And to Jerusalem He said:—By afflictions and scourges be instructed, O Jerusalem, lest thy life depart 
from thee. But they forsook Him, and worshipped idols, as Jeremiah said concerning them:—Go to the 
distant isles, and send to Kedar, and consider well and see, whether there has been (anything) like this, 
whether the nations change their gods, those that are no gods. But My people has changed My honour for 
that which is not profitable. Be astonished, ye heavens, at this; and quake and fear greatly, saith the Lord; 
because My people have done two wickednesses; they have abandoned Me, the fountain of the water of 
life, and they have gone and dug for themselves cisterns, broken cisterns which cannot hold water. For the 
broken cisterns are the fear of images and idols. And He calls the heavens to astonishment, because they 
worshipped the hosts of the heavens. And the heavens shall receive as a penalty, that they shall be rolled 
up as a scroll, and all the host of them shall fall down. 


8. All this discourse that I have written unto thee, my beloved, from the beginning, was because the Jew 


reproached the children of our people; but now, as far as I can comprehend, I will instruct thee about the 
persecuted, that they have received a great reward, while the persecutors have come to scorn and 
contempt. 


9. Jacob was persecuted, and Esau was a persecutor. Jacob received the blessings and the birthright, 
while Esau was cast out from both. Joseph was persecuted, and his brothers were persecutors; Joseph was 
exalted and his persecutors bowed down before him, and so his dreams and his visions were fulfilled. 
Joseph who was persecuted was a type of the persecuted Jesus. His father clothed Joseph in a tunic of 
divers colours; and His Father clothed Jesus with a body (taken) from the Virgin. His father loved Joseph 
more than his brethren, and Jesus is the dear and beloved one of His Father. Joseph saw visions and 
dreamed dreams; Jesus fulfilled the visions and the Prophets. Joseph was a shepherd with his brethren; 
and Jesus is the Chief of Shepherds. When his father sent Joseph to visit his brethren, they saw him 
coming and plotted to kill him; and when His Father sent Jesus to visit His brethren, they said:—This is 
the heir; come, let us kill him. His brethren cast Joseph into the pit; and His brethren brought down Jesus 
into the abode of the dead. Joseph ascended from the pit and Jesus arose from the abode of the dead. 
Joseph, after he arose from the pit, had authority over his brethren; and after Jesus arose from the abode 
of the dead, His Father gave Him a great and excellent name, that His brethren should serve Him, and His 
enemies be put beneath His feet. After that Joseph was made known to his brethren, they were abashed 
and feared and were amazed at his greatness; and when Jesus shall come at the last time, when He shall 
be revealed in His Majesty, His brethren will be abashed and fear and be dismayed before Him, because 
they crucified Him. Moreover, Joseph, by the counsel of Judah, was sold into Egypt; and Jesus, by the 
hands of Judas Iscariot, was delivered over to the Jews. When they sold Joseph, he answered nothing to 
his brethren; Jesus also spake not and gave no answer to the judges who judged Him. His master 
wrongfully delivered over Joseph to the prison; and His countrymen wrongfully condemned Jesus. Joseph 
delivered over his two garments, one into the hand of his brethren, and the other into the hand of his 
master’s wife; and Jesus delivered over His garments and divided them between the soldiers. Joseph, 
when thirty years old, stood before Pharaoh and became lord of Egypt; and Jesus, when about thirty years 
old, came to the Jordan to be baptized, and received the spirit, and went forth to preach. Joseph nourished 
Egypt with bread; and Jesus nourished the whole world with the bread of life. Joseph took to wife the 
daughter of the wicked and unclean priest; and Jesus espoused to Himself the Church (taken) from the 
unclean Gentiles. Joseph died and was buried in Egypt; and Jesus died and was buried in Jerusalem. 
Joseph’s bones his brethren brought up from Egypt; and Jesus His Father raised from the abode of the 
dead, and took up His Body with Him to heaven uncorrupted. 


10. Moses also was persecuted, as Jesus was persecuted. When Moses was born, they concealed him that 
he might not be slain by his persecutors. When Jesus was born they carried Him off in flight into Egypt 
that Herod, His persecutor, might not slay Him. In the days when Moses was born, children used to be 
drowned in the river; and at the birth of Jesus the children of Bethlehem and in its borders were slain. To 
Moses God said:—The men are dead who were seeking thy life; and to Joseph the angel said in Egypt:— 
Arise, take up the child, and go into the land of Israel, for they are dead who were seeking the life of the 
child to take it away. Moses brought out his people from the service of Pharaoh; and Jesus delivered all 
nations from the service of Satan. Moses grew up in Pharaoh’s house; and Jesus grew up in Egypt when 
Joseph brought Him there in flight. Miriam stood on the edge of the river when Moses was floating in the 
water; and Mary bare Jesus, after the Angel Gabriel had made the annunciation to her. When Moses 
sacrificed the lamb, the firstborn of Egypt were slain; and when they crucified Jesus the true Lamb, the 
people who slew Him perished through His slaying. Moses brought down manna for his people; and Jesus 
gave His Body to the nations. Moses sweetened the bitter waters by the wood; and Jesus sweetened our 
bitterness by His cross, by the wood of the tree of His crucifixion. Moses brought down the Law to his 
people; and Jesus gave His covenants to the nations. Moses conquered Amalek by the spreading out of his 
hands; and Jesus conquered Satan by the sign of His cross. Moses brought out water from the rock for his 
people; and Jesus sent Simon Cephas (the rock) to carry His doctrine among the nations. Moses lifted up 
the veil from his face and spake with God; and Jesus lifted up the veil from the face of the nations, that 
they might hear and receive His doctrine. Moses laid his hand upon his messengers (apostles), and they 
received priesthood; and Jesus laid His hand upon His apostles, and they received the Holy Spirit. Moses 
ascended the mountain and died there; and Jesus ascended into heaven and took his seat at the right hand 
of His Father. 


11. Also Joshua the son of Nun was persecuted as Jesus our Redeemer was persecuted. Joshua the son of 
Nun was persecuted by the unclean nations; and Jesus our Redeemer was persecuted by the foolish 
people. Joshua the son of Nun took away the inheritance from his persecutors and gave it to his people; 
and Jesus our Redeemer took away the inheritance from His persecutors and gave it to strange nations. 
Joshua the son of Nun caused the sun to stand still in the heavens, and took vengeance on the nations his 
persecutors; and Jesus our Redeemer caused the sun to set in the midst of the day, that the persecuting 
people which crucified Him might be ashamed. Joshua the son of Nun divided the inheritance unto his 
people; and Jesus our Redeemer has promised to give to the nations the land of life. Joshua the son of Nun 
caused Rahab the harlot to live; and Jesus our Redeemer gathered together and gave life to the Church, 
though polluted by the harlotry (of idolatry). Joshua the son of Nun on the seventh day overthrew and cast 
down the walls of Jericho; and Jesus our Redeemer, on His seventh day, on the Sabbath of the rest of God, 
this world shall be dissolved and fall. Joshua the son of Nun stoned Achor, because he stole of the 
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The Martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. R. E. WALLIS, PH.D. 
THE PASSION OF THE HOLY MARTYRS PERPETUA AND FELICITAS 


PREFACE 


If ancient illustrations of faith which both testify to God’s grace and tend to man’s edification are 
collected in writing, so that by the perusal of them, as if by the reproduction of the facts, as well God may 
be honoured, as man may be strengthened; why should not new instances be also collected, that shall be 
equally suitable for both purposes,—if only on the ground that these modern examples will one day 
become ancient and available for posterity, although in their present time they are esteemed of less 
authority, by reason of the presumed veneration for antiquity? But let men look to it, if they judge the 
power of the Holy Spirit to be one, according to the times and seasons; since some things of later date 
must be esteemed of more account as being nearer to the very last times, in accordance with the 
exuberance of grace manifested to the final periods determined for the world. For “in the last days, saith 
the Lord, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh; and their sons and their daughters shall prophesy. And 
upon my servants and my handmaidens will I pour out of my Spirit; and your young men shall see visions, 
and your old men shall dream dreams.” And thus we—who both acknowledge and reverence, even as we 
do the prophecies, modern visions as equally promised to us, and consider the other powers of the Holy 
Spirit as an agency of the Church for which also He was sent, administering all gifts in all, even as the 
Lord distributed to every one as well needfully collect them in writing, as commemorate them in reading 
to God’s glory; that so no weakness or despondency of faith may suppose that the divine grace abode only 
among the ancients, whether in respect of the condescension that raised up martyrs, or that gave 
revelations; since God always carries into effect what He has promised, for a testimony to unbelievers, to 
believers for a benefit. And we therefore, what we have heard and handled, declare also to you, brethren 
and little children, that as well you who were concerned in these matters may be reminded of them again 
to the glory of the Lord, as that you who know them by report may have communion with the blessed 
martyrs, and through them with the Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and honour, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


CHAPTER I 
ARGUMENT 


WHEN THE SAINTS WERE APPREHENDED, ST. PERPETUA SUCCESSFULLY RESISTED HER FATHER’S PLEADING, 
WAS BAPTIZED WITH THE OTHERS, WAS THRUST INTO A FILTHY DUNGEON. ANXIOUS ABOUT HER INFANT, BY A 
VISION GRANTED TO HER, SHE UNDERSTOOD THAT HER MARTYRDOM WOULD TAKE PLACE VERY SHORTLY 


1. The young catechumens, Revocatus and his fellow-servant Felicitas, Saturninus and Secundulus, were 
apprehended. And among them also was Vivia Perpetua, respectably born, liberally educated, a married 
matron, having a father and mother and two brothers, one of whom, like herself, was a catechumen, and a 
son an infant at the breast. She herself was about twenty-two years of age. From this point onward she 
shall herself narrate the whole course of her martyrdom, as she left it described by her own hand and with 
her own mind. 


2. “While” says she, “we were still with the persecutors, and my father, for the sake of his affection for 
me, was persisting in seeking to turn me away, and to cast me down from the faith,—Father,’ said I, do you 
see, let us say, this vessel lying here to be a little pitcher, or something else?’ And he said, I see it to be 
so.’ And I replied to him, Can it be called by any other name than what it is?’ And he said, No.’ Neither 
can I call myself anything else than what I am, a Christian.’ Then my father, provoked at this saying, threw 
himself upon me, as if he would tear my eyes out. But he only distressed me, and went away overcome by 
the devil’s arguments. Then, in a few days after I had been without my father, I gave thanks to the Lord; 
and his absence became a source of consolation to me. In that same interval of a few days we were 
baptized, and to me the Spirit prescribed that in the water of baptism nothing else was to be sought for 
bodily endurance. After a few days we are taken into the dungeon, and I was very much afraid, because I 
had never felt such darkness. O terrible day! O the fierce heat of the shock of the soldiery, because of the 


accursed thing; and Jesus our Redeemer separated Judas from the disciples, His friends, because he stole 
of the money of the poor. Joshua the son of Nun, when he was dying, laid down a testimony among his 
people; and Jesus our Redeemer, when He was taken up, laid down a testimony among His apostles. 


12. Also Jephthah was persecuted, as Jesus was persecuted. Jephthah, his brethren drove out from the 
house of his father; and Jesus, His brethren drove out and lifted up and crucified. Jephthah though 
persecuted arose as leader to his people; Jesus though persecuted arose and became King of the Nations. 
Jephthah vowed a vow and offered up his firstborn daughter as a sacrifice; and Jesus was lifted up as a 
sacrifice to his Father for all the Gentiles. 


13. Also David was persecuted, as Jesus was persecuted. David was anointed by Samuel to be king instead 
of Saul who had sinned; and Jesus was anointed by John to be High Priest instead of the priests, the 
ministers of the Law. David was persecuted after his anointing; and Jesus was persecuted after His 
anointing. David reigned first over one tribe only, and afterwards over all Israel; and Jesus reigned from 
the beginning over the few who believed on Him, and in the end He will reign over all the world. Samuel 
anointed David when he was thirty years old; and Jesus when about thirty years old received the 
imposition of the hand from John. David wedded two daughters of the king; and Jesus wedded two 
daughters of kings, the congregation of the People and the congregation of the Gentiles. David repaid 
good to Saul his enemy; and Jesus taught, Pray for your enemies. David was the heart of God; and Jesus 
was the Son of God. David received the kingdom of Saul his persecutor; and Jesus received the kingdom of 
Israel His persecutor. David wept with dirges over Saul his enemy when he died; and Jesus wept over 
Jerusalem, His persecutor, which was to be laid waste. David handed over the kingdom to Solomon, and 
was gathered to his people; and Jesus handed over the keys to Simon, and ascended and returned to Him 
who sent Him. For David’s sake, sins were forgiven to his posterity; and for Jesus’ sake sins are forgiven 
to the nations. 


14. Elijah also was persecuted as Jesus was persecuted. Jezebel the murderess persecuted Elijah; and the 
persecuting and murderous congregation persecuted Jesus. Elijah restrained the heavens from rain 
because of the sins of Israel; and Jesus by His coming restrained the Spirit from the prophets, because of 
the sins of the people. Elijah destroyed the servants of Baal; and Jesus trampled upon Satan and his hosts. 
Elijah raised to life the son of the widow; and Jesus raised to life the son of the widow, as well as Lazarus 
and the daughter of the ruler of the Synagogue. Elijah sustained the widow with a little bread; and Jesus 
satisfied thousands with a little bread. Elijah was taken up in a chariot to heaven; and our Redeemer 
ascended and took His seat on the right hand of His Father. Elisha received the spirit of Elijah; and Jesus 
breathed upon the faces of His Apostles. 


15. Also Elisha was persecuted as Jesus was persecuted. Elisha was persecuted by the son of Ahab, the 
son of the murderer; and Jesus was persecuted by the murderous people. Elisha prophesied, and there 
came about abundance in Samaria; and Jesus said:—Whosoever eateth of My body and drinketh of My 
blood shall live for ever. Elisha satisfied a hundred men with a little bread; and Jesus satisfied four 
thousand men, besides women and children, with five loaves. Elisha made oil out of water; and Jesus 
made wine out of water. Elisha delivered the widow from her creditor; and Jesus delivered the indebted 
nations. Elisha made the iron to swim and the wood to sink; and Jesus raised up that which was sunk in 
us, and sank that which was light. A dead man (laid) upon the bones of Elisha recovered life; and all the 
nations, who were dead in their sins, were cast upon the bones of Jesus and recovered life. 


16. Hezekiah also was persecuted as Jesus was persecuted. Hezekiah was persecuted, and was 
reproached by Sennacherib his enemy; Jesus also was reproached by the foolish people. Hezekiah prayed 
and overcame his adversary; and by the crucifixion of Jesus was our Adversary overcome. Hezekiah was 
king of all Israel; and Jesus is King of all the nations. Because Hezekiah was sick, the sun turned 
backwards; and because Jesus suffered, the sun was darkened from its light. The enemies of Hezekiah 
became dead corpses; and Jesus, His enemies shall be cast down beneath His feet. Hezekiah was of the 
family of the house of David; and Jesus was, in the flesh, the son of David. Hezekiah said:—Peace and 
truth shall be in my days; and Jesus said to His disciples:—My peace I leave with you. Hezekiah prayed, 
and was healed of his sickness; Jesus prayed, and arose from the abode of the dead. Hezekiah after he 
arose from his sickness added to his years; and Jesus after His Resurrection received great glory. 
Hezekiah, after the prolongation of his life, death was given dominion over him; but Jesus, after that He 
rose, death shall not again have dominion over Him for ever. 


17. Josiah also was persecuted as Jesus was persecuted. Josiah was persecuted, and Pharaoh the Lame 
slew Him; and Jesus was persecuted, and the people that were made lame by their sins slew Him. Josiah 
cleansed the land of Israel from uncleanness; and Jesus cleansed and caused to pass away uncleanness 
from all the earth. Josiah hallowed and glorified the name of his God; and Jesus said:—I have glorified and 
will glorify (His Name). Josiah because of the iniquity of Israel rent his clothes; and Jesus because of the 
iniquity of the people rent the vail of the Holy Temple. Josiah said:—Great is the wrath that shall come 
upon this people; and Jesus said:—There shall come wrath upon this people, and they shall fall by the 
edge of the sword. Josiah cast out uncleanness from the Holy Temple; and Jesus cast out the unclean 
traders from His Father’s house. For Josiah the daughters of Israel mourned and wailed, as Jeremiah said: 
—O daughters of Israel, weep for Josiah; and over Jesus did the daughters of Israel weep and mourn, as 


Zechariah said:—The land shall mourn, families over families. 


18. Daniel also was persecuted as Jesus was persecuted. Daniel was persecuted by the Chaldeans, the 
congregation of heathen men; Jesus also the Jews, the congregation of wicked men, persecuted. Daniel 
the Chaldeans accused; and Jesus the Jews accused before the governor. Daniel they cast into the pit of 
lions, and he was delivered and came up out of its midst uninjured; and Jesus they sent down into the pit 
of the abode of the dead, and He ascended, and death had not dominion over him. Concerning Daniel they 
expected that when he had fallen into the pit he would not come up again; and concerning Jesus they said, 
Since He has fallen, He shall not rise again. From (harming) Daniel the mouth of the ravenous and 
destructive lions was closed; and from (harming) Jesus was closed the mouth of death, (though) ravenous 
and destructive of (living) forms. They sealed the pit of Daniel, and guarded it with diligence; and the 
grave of Jesus did they guard with diligence, as they said, Set guards to watch al the tomb. When Daniel 
came up, his accusers were ashamed; and when Jesus rose, all they who had crucified Him were ashamed. 
The King who judged Daniel was greatly grieved at the wickedness of his accusers the Chaldeans; and 
Pilate who judged Jesus was greatly grieved because he knew that for malice the Jews were accusing Him. 
At the prayer of Daniel, the captivity of his people went up from Babylon; and Jesus by His prayer turned 
back the captivity of all the nations, Daniel interpreted the visions and dreams of Nebuchadnezzar; and 
Jesus explained and interpreted the visions of the Law and the Prophets. When Daniel explained the vision 
of Belteshazzar, he received authority over the third part of the kingdom; and when Jesus fulfilled the 
visions and the Prophets, His Father delivered unto Him all authority in heaven and in earth. Daniel saw 
wonders and uttered secrets; and Jesus revealed secrets and fulfilled what is written. Daniel was led away 
among the hostages in behalf of his people; and the body of Jesus was a hostage in behalf of all nations. 
For Daniel’s sake the wrath of the King was appeased from the Chaldeans, so that they were not slain; and 
for Jesus’ sake the wrath of His Father was appeased from all nations, so that they were not slain and died 
not because of their sins. Daniel besought of the king, and he gave his brethren authority over the affairs 
of the province of Babylon; and Jesus besought of God, and He gave His brethren, His disciples, authority 
over Satan and his host. Daniel said concerning Jerusalem, that until the things determined, she should 
remain in desolation; and Jesus said concerning Jerusalem, There shall not be left in her stone upon stone, 
because she knew not the day of her greatness. Daniel foresaw the weeks that should remain over for his 
people; and Jesus came and fulfilled them. 


19. Hananiah also and his brethren were persecuted as Jesus was persecuted. Hananiah and his brethren 
were persecuted by Nebuchadnezzar; and Jesus, the people of the Jews persecuted. Hananiah and his 
brethren were cast into the furnace of fire, and it was cold as dew upon the righteous. Jesus also 
descended to the place of darkness, and burst its gates and brought forth its prisoners. Hananiah and his 
brethren came up from the furnace of fire, and the flame burned their accusers; and Jesus revived and 
came up from the midst of darkness, and His accusers and they that crucified Him shall be burned in 
flames at the end. When Hananiah and his brethren came up from the furnace, Nebuchadnezzar the King 
trembled and was amazed; and when Jesus arose from the abode of the dead, the people that crucified 
Him were terrified and trembled. Hananiah and his brethren worshipped not the image of the King of 
Babylon; and Jesus restrained the nations from the worship of dead images. Because of Hananiah and his 
brethren, the nations and languages glorified God Who had delivered them from the fire: and because of 
Jesus, the nations and oil languages shall glorify (God) Who delivered His Son, so that He saw no 
corruption. On the garments of Hananiah and his brethren the fire had no power; and on the bodies of the 
righteous, who have believed in Jesus, the fire shall have no power at the end. 


20. Mordecai also was persecuted as Jesus was persecuted. Mordecai was persecuted by the wicked 
Haman; and Jesus was persecuted by the rebellious People. Mordecai by his prayer delivered his people 
from the hands of Haman; and Jesus by His prayer delivered His people from the hands of Satan. 
Mordecai was delivered from the hands of his persecutor; and Jesus was rescued from the hands of His 
persecutors. Because Mordecai sat and clothed himself with sackcloth, he saved Esther and his people 
from the sword; and because Jesus clothed Himself with a body and was illuminated, He saved the Church 
and her children from death. Because of Mordecai, Esther was well pleasing to the king, and went in and 
sat instead of Vashti, who did not do his will; and because of Jesus, the Church is well pleasing to God, and 
has gone in to the king, instead of the congregation which did not His Will. Mordecai admonished Esther 
that she should fast with her maidens, that she and her people might be delivered from the hands of 
Haman; and Jesus admonished the Church and her children (to fast), that she and her children might be 
delivered from the wrath. Mordecai received the honour of Haman, his persecutor; and Jesus received 
great glory from His Father, instead of His persecutors who were of the foolish People. Mordecai trod 
upon the neck of Haman, his persecutor; and as for Jesus, His enemies shall be put under His feet. Before 
Mordecai, Haman proclaimed, Thus shall it be done to the man, in honouring whom the king is pleased; 
and as for Jesus, His preachers came out of the People that persecuted Him, and they said:—This is Jesus 
the San of God. The blood of Mordecai was required at the hand of Haman and his sons; and the blood of 
Jesus, His persecutors took upon themselves and upon their children. 


21. These memorials that I have written unto thee, my beloved, concerning Jesus Who was persecuted, 
and the righteous who were persecuted, are in order that those who to-day are persecuted for the sake of 
the persecuted Jesus, may be comforted, for He wrote for us and comforted us Himself; for He said:—If 
they have persecuted Me, they will also persecute you. And because of this they will persecute you, that 


ye are not of the world, even as I was not of it. For He wrote before for us:—Your fathers and your 
brothers and your family will deliver you up, and all men shall hate you for My name’s sake. And again He 
taught us:—When they shall bring you before rulers and before magistrates, and before kings that hold 
the world, meditate not before the time what ye shall say, and how ye shall make defence; and I will give 
you a mouth and wisdom, that your enemies may not be able to overcome you, because it is not ye that 
speak, but the Holy Spirit of your Father; He shall speak in you. This is the spirit which spoke by the 
mouth of Jacob to Esau, his persecutor; and the spirit of wisdom which spoke before Pharaoh by the 
mouth of the persecuted Joseph; and the spirit which spoke by the mouth of Moses in all the prodigies 
which he did in the land of Egypt, and the spirit of knowledge which was given to Joshua, the son of Nun, 
when Moses laid his hand upon him, so that the nations which persecuted him came to a complete end 
before him; and the spirit that uttered psalms by the mouth of the persecuted David, by which he used to 
sing psalms and soothe Saul his persecutor from the evil spirit; and the spirit which clothed Elijah, and 
through him reproved Jezebel and Ahab his persecutor; and the spirit which spoke in Elisha, and 
prophesied and made known to the king his persecutor about all that was to happen thereafter; and the 
spirit which was fervent in the mouth of Micaiah when he reproved Ahab his persecutor saying:—If thou 
shalt at all return back, the Lord hath not spoken by me; and the spirit which strengthened Jeremiah, so 
that he stood boldly, and by it reproved Zedekiah; and the spirit that preserved Daniel and his brethren in 
the land of Babylon; and the spirit that delivered Mordecai and Esther in the place of their captivity. 


22. Hear, my beloved, these names of martyrs, of confessors, and of the persecuted. Abel was murdered, 
and his blood cried out from the earth. Jacob was persecuted, and fled and became an exile. Joseph was 
persecuted, and sold and cast into the pit. Moses was persecuted, and fled to Midian. Joshua the son of 
Nun was persecuted, and made war. Jephthah and Samson and Gideon and Barak, these also were 
persecuted. These are they of whom the blessed Apostle said:—Time fails me to narrate their victories. 
David also was persecuted at the hands of Saul, and he walked in the mountains and in dens, and in caves. 
Samuel also was persecuted, and mourned over Saul. Furthermore Hezekiah was persecuted, and bound 
up in affliction. Elijah was persecuted, and walked in the desert. Elisha was persecuted and became an 
exile; and Micaiah was persecuted, and cast into prison. Jeremiah was persecuted, and they cast him into 
the pit of mire. Daniel was persecuted, and cast into the pit of lions. Hananiah also and his brethren were 
persecuted, and cast into the furnace of fire. Mordecai and Esther and the children of their people were 
persecuted, at the hands of Haman. Judas Maccabaeus and his brethren were persecuted, and they also 
endured reproach. The seven brethren, sons of the blessed woman, endured torments by bitter 
scourgings, and were confessors and true martyrs, and Eleazar, aged and advanced in years as he was, 
proved a noble example and made (his) confession and became a true martyr. 


23. Great and excellent is the martyrdom of Jesus. He surpassed in affliction and in confession all who 
were before or after. And after Him was the faithful martyr Stephen whom the Jews stoned. Simon (Peter) 
also and Paul were perfect martyrs. And James and John walked in the footsteps of their Master Christ. 
Also (others) of the apostles thereafter in divers places confessed and proved true martyrs. And also 
concerning our brethren who are in the West, in the days of Diocletian there came great affliction and 
persecution to the whole Church of God, which was in all their region. The Churches were overthrown and 
uprooted, and many confessors and martyrs made confession. And (the Lord) turned in mercy to them 
after they were persecuted. And also in our days these things happened to us also on account of our sins; 
but also that what is written might be fulfilled, even as our Redeemer said:—These things are to be. The 
Apostle also said:—Also over us is set this cloud of confession; which (is) our honour, wherein many 
confess and are slain. 


DEMONSTRATION XXII 
OF DEATH AND THE LATTER TIMES 


1. The upright and righteous and good and wise fear not nor tremble at death, because of the great hope 
that is before them. And they at every time are mindful of death, their exodus, and of the last day in which 
the children of Adam shall be judged. They know that by the sentence of judgment death has held sway, 
because Adam transgressed the commandment; as the Apostle said:—Death ruled from Adam unto Moses 
even over those who sinned not, so that also upon all the children of Adam it passed, even as it passed 
upon Adam. And how did death rule from Adam unto Moses? Clearly, when God laid down the 
commandment for Adam, He warned him, and said:—On the day that thou shalt eat of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt die the death. So when he transgressed the commandment and ate 
of the tree, death ruled over him and over all his progeny. Even over those who had not sinned, even over 
them did death rule through Adam’s transgression of the commandment. 


2. And why did he say:—From Adam unto Moses did Death rule? And who is so ill-furnished with 
knowledge as to imagine that only from Adam to Moses has death had dominion? Yet let him understand 
from this that he said:—Upon all men it passed. Thus, upon all men it passed from Moses until the world 
shall end. Yet Moses preached that its kingdom is made void. For when Adam transgressed the 
commandment whereby the sentence of death was passed upon his progeny, Death hoped that he would 
bind fast all the sons of man and would be king over them for ever. But when Moses came, he proclaimed 
the resurrection, and Death knew that his kingdom is to be made void. For Moses said:—Reuben shall live 


and not die, and shall be in number. And when the Holy One called Moses from the bush he said thus to 
him:—I am the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. When Death heard this utterance, he trembled and 
feared and was terrified and was perturbed, and knew that he had not become king for ever over the 
children of Adam. From the hour that he heard God saying to Moses:—I am the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, Death smote his hands together, for he learned that God is King of the dead and of the living, 
and that it is appointed to the children of Adam to come forth from his darkness, and arise with their 
bodies. And observe that our Redeemer Jesus also, when He repeated this utterance to the Sadducees, 
when they were disputing with Him about the Resurrection of the dead, thus said:—God is not (God) of 
the dead, for all are alive unto Him. 


3. And that God might make known to Death that his authority is not for ever over all the progeny of the 
world, He translated Enoch to Himself, because he was well-pleasing, and made him deathless. And again 
He took up Elijah to heaven, and Death had no dominion over him. And Hannah said:—The Lord maketh to 
die and causeth to live; He bringeth down to Sheol and raiseth up. Furthermore Moses said as from the 
mouth of God:—I make to die and I cause to live. Again the Prophet Isaiah also said:—Thy dead shall live, 
and their dead bodies shall rise again; and the sleepers of the dust shall be awakened, and shall glorify 
Thee. When Death heard all these things, amazement seized him, and he sat him down in mourning. 


4. And when Jesus, the slayer of Death, came, and clothed Himself in a Body from the seed of Adam, and 
was crucified in His Body, and tasted death; and when (Death) perceived thereby that He had come down 
unto him, he was shaken from his place and was agitated when he saw Jesus; and he closed his gates and 
was not willing to receive Him. Then He burst his gates, and entered into him, and began to despoil all his 
possessions. But when the dead saw light in the darkness, they lifted up their heads from the bondage of 
death, and looked forth, and saw the splendour of the King Messiah. Then the powers of the darkness of 
Death sat in mourning, for he was degraded from his authority. Death tasted the medicine that was deadly 
to him, and his hands dropped down, and he learned that the dead shall live and escape from his sway. 
And when He had afflicted Death by the despoiling of his possessions, he wailed and cried aloud in 
bitterness and said, “Go forth from my realm and enter it not. Who then is this that comes in alive into my 
realm?” And while Death was crying out in terror (for he saw that his darkness was beginning to be done 
away, and some of the righteous who were sleeping arose to ascend with Him), then He made known to 
him that when He shall come in the fulness of time, He will bring forth all the prisoners from his power, 
and they shall go forth to see the light. Then when Jesus had fulfilled His ministry amongst the dead, 
Death sent Him forth from his realm, and suffered Him not to remain there. And to devour Him like all the 
dead, he counted it not pleasure. He had no power over the Holy One, nor was He given over to 
corruption. 


5. And when he had eagerly sent Him forth and He had come forth from his realm, He left with him, as a 
poison, the promise of life; that by little and little his power should be done away. Even as when a man has 
taken a poison in the food which is given for (the support of) life, when he perceives in himself that he has 
received poison in the food, then he casts up again from his belly the food in which poison was mingled; 
but the drug leaves its power in his limbs, so that by little and little the structure of his body is dissolved 
and corrupted. So Jesus dead was the bringer to nought of Death; for through Him life is made to reign, 
and through Him Death is abolished, to whom it is said:—O Death, where is thy victory? 


6. Therefore, ye children of Adam, all ye over whom Death has ruled, be mindful of Death and remember 
life; and transgress not the commandment as your first father did. O Kings, crowned with the diadem, 
remember Death, which will take away the diadems that are set upon your heads, and he shall be king 
over you till the time, when ye shall rise again for the judgment. O ye haughty and uplifted and proud, 
remember Death, which shall destroy your haughtiness, and dissolve the limbs, and separate the joints, 
and the body and its forms shall be given over to corruption. The lofty ones shall be brought low by Death, 
and the fierce and stern ones shall be buried away in his darkness. He shall take away all the pride, and 
they shall corrupt away and become dust, until the judgment. O ye rich, remember Death; for when the 
time shall come and ye shall draw nigh to him there, ye shall not use your wealth and possessions. He will 
not place dainty viands before you, nor will he prepare for you a rich banquet. There the body of the 
gluttons who used to live delicately shall be corrupted. They shall cease from their luxury and shall not 
remember it. There the worm shall consume their bodies, and they shall clothe themselves in darkness 
over their fair apparel. They remember not the ending of this world, that Death shall confound them when 
they descend to him. So they shall sit in oppression and in the shadow of death, and shall not remember 
this world, until the end shall be and they shall rise again for the judgment. O ye rapacious and 
extortioners and plunderers of your fellows, remember Death, and multiply not your sins; for in that place 
sinners repent not; and he who has plundered his fellows’ goods shall not possess his own, but shall go to 
the place where man shall make no use of wealth. And he shall come to nought and pass away from his 
honour, but his sins shall be laid up against the day of judgment. 


7. O ye that trust in this world, let this world be despised in your eyes; for ye are sojourners and aliens in 
the midst of it, and ye know not the day that ye shall be taken out of it. For suddenly shall Death come, 
and separate and lead away the loved children from their parents, and the parents from their darling 
children. He leads away for himself the precious only-begotten children, and their parents shall be 
deprived of them and shall come into contempt. He separates precious friends unto himself, and their 


beloved weep for them lamentably. He leads away and takes prisoners unto himself them that are desired 
for their beauty, that he may put to shame their forms and corrupt them. And those that are glorious in 
aspect he leads away to himself, and they become dust until the judgment. He leads away betrothed 
maidens from their spouses, and binds them captive in his bridal-chamber, in his place of gloom. He leads 
away and separates betrothed husbands from the virgins who were designed for them and betrothed in 
their name; and these shall sit in bitter mourning over them. He leads away and separates unto himself all 
the beautiful youths who supposed that even unto old age they would not see death. He leads away and 
gathers unto himself the loved infants of days, with whom their parents were not satiated. He leads away 
to himself the wealthy, the sons of luxury; And they leave their possessions as the waves of the sea. He 
leads away to himself the skilful artificers, who were raising up the world by their wonderful works. He 
leads away to himself the subtle and the wise, and they become simple, not distinguishing good from evil. 
He leads away to himself the richly endowed of this world, and their endowments are destroyed and shall 
not be established for ever. He leads away to himself the mighty and the great ones, and their might is 
brought low and weakened, and comes to an end. Them that were confident that their might would not be 
brought lower, in the day of death, men that are of lower degree than theirs gather together their bodies. 
They that trust that in their death they shall be buried with honour, it befalls them that the dogs devour 
them. And they that trust that they shall be buried in the place wherein they were born, know not but that 
in the land of their captivity they shall even be gathered (to the grave) with insult. They that trusted in 
their possessions, that they should give them in inheritance to their children, from them it is hidden that 
they shall be plundered by their enemies. Death leads away to himself the brave and the warriors. who 
thought to lay waste the great world. Death leads away them that adorn themselves with all pleasant 
things, and the burial of an ass befalls them when they are buried. Death rules over the unborn, and takes 
them captive to himself before they are born. Death leads away to himself them that are honoured with 
pomps, and they come into contempt when they descend to him, to the realm of darkness, where there is 
no light. He is not ashamed before Kings (that are) crowned with the diadem. He is not abashed before 
the lofty and the fierce ones who lay waste the lands. Death respects not the persons of the honourable, 
nor does he receive a bribe from the rich. Death despises not the poor, nor does his soul scorn him that 
has nothing. Death honours not them that live in magnificence, nor with him are the good distinguished 
from the bad. He takes no account of the aged, rather than of children in respect of honour. The lords of 
prudence he makes without understanding, and them that used to make haste and vex themselves, in 
acquiring possessions there with him, these are stripped of their gains. He leads away to himself slaves 
and their masters; and there the masters are not honoured more than their servants. Small and great are 
there, and they hear not the voice of the oppressor. The slave who is freed from his master there pays no 
regard to him who used to oppress him. Death binds and makes captive to himself the keepers of 
prisoners, and the prisoners who were shut up. By means of Death the prisoners are released, and fear 
not again because of their oppressors. 


8. They that live daintily fear death; but the afflicted look forward with hope that they shall be speedily 
taken away. All the rich tremble because of death; but the poor desire it, that they may rest from their 
labour. Death terrifies the mighty when they remember him; but the sick look forward with hope to him 
that through him they may forget their pains. Again the young children are afraid of death, for when it 
comes upon them they shall leave their pleasures; but the old men advanced in years pray for it, they that 
are in need of daily bread. 


9. The sons of peace remember death; and they forsake and remove from them wrath and enmity. As 
sojourners they dwell in this world, and prepare for themselves a provision for the journey before them. 
On that which is above they set their thoughts, on that which is above they meditate; and those things 
which are beneath their eyes they despise. They send away their treasures to the place where there is no 
peril, the place where there is no moth, nor are there thieves. They abide in the world as aliens, sons of a 
far land; and look forward to be sent out of this world and to come to the city, the place of the righteous. 
They afflict themselves in the place of their sojourning; and they are not entangled or occupied in the 
house of their exile. Ever day by day their faces are set upwards, to go to the repose of their fathers. As 
prisoners are they in this world, and as hostages of the King are they kept. To the end they have no rest in 
this world, nor is (their) hope in it, that it will continue for ever. They that acquire possessions, rejoice not 
in them, and they that beget children, death fills them with sorrow. They that build cities, shall not be left 
in them; and those that hasten and toil for anything, are in no wise to be distinguished from fools. O man 
without sense, whosoever he be whose trust is in this world! 


10. Remember, my beloved, and compare and consider in thy mind, who is there of former generations 
who has been left in this world so as to continue for ever? Death has led away the former generations, the 
great ones and the mighty and the subtle. Who is there that acquired great possessions, and at the time 
when he departed took them with him? That which was gathered together from the earth returns back 
into its bosom; and naked does a man depart from his possessions. The wise, when they acquire goods, 
send some of them before them, as Job said:—My witnesses are heaven; and again:—My brethren and my 
lovers are with God. And our Lord commanded them that acquire possessions to make for themselves 
friends in heaven, and also to lay up treasures there. 


11. Do thou also remember death, O wise scribe, that thy heart be not lifted up, so that thou shouldest 
forget the sentence of judgment. Death leaves not aside the wise, nor respects the persons of the subtle. 


Death leads away to himself the wise scribes, so that they forget that which they have learned, until the 
time comes in which all the righteous shall rise again. 


12. In that place they shall forget this world. There they have no want; and they shall love one another 
with an abundant love. In their bodies there shall be no heaviness, and lightly shall they fly as doves to 
their windows. In their thoughts they shall not there remember wickedness at all, nor shall anything of 
uncleanness arise in their heart. In that place there shall be no natural desire, for there they shall be 
weaned from all appetites. There shall not arise in their heart anger or lasciviousness; also they shall 
remove from them all things that gender sins. Fervent in their heart will be the love of each other; and 
hatred will not be fixed within them at all. They shall have no need there to build houses, for they shall 
abide in light, in the mansions of the saints. They shall have no need of woven raiment, for they shall be 
clothed in eternal light. They shall have no need of food, for they shall recline at His table and be nurtured 
for ever. The air of that region is pleasant and glorious, and its light shines out, and is goodly and 
gladsome. Planted there are beautiful trees, whose fruits fail not, and whose leaves fall not. Their boughs 
are glorious, their perfume delightful, and of their taste no soul shall grow weary for ever. Spacious is the 
region, nor is it limited; yet its inhabitants shall see its distance even as that which is near. There the 
inheritance shall not be divided, and no man shall say to his fellow:—”This is mine and that is thine.” They 
shall not be bound there in the desire of covetousness, nor shall they go astray there concerning 
remembrance. There a man shall not love his neighbour with especial reverence, but abundantly shall 
they all love one another after one fashion. They shall not marry wives there, nor shall they beget 
children; nor shall there the male be distinguished from the female; but all shall be sons of their Father 
Who is in heaven; as the Prophet said:—Is there not one Father of us all; is there not one God Who created 
us? 


13. And as regards that which I said; that there they shall not take wives, nor is male distinguished from 
female, our Lord and His Apostles have taught us. For our Lord said:—They that are worthy of that world, 
and of that resurrection from the abode of the dead, shall not take wives, nor shall (women) become wives 
to men; for they cannot die; but they are as the angels in heaven, and are the children of God. And the 
apostle said:—There is neither male nor female, neither bond nor free; but ye are all one in Jesus Christ. 
For, as for Eve, to spread abroad generation, God took her out from Adam, that she might become the 
mother of all living; but yet in that world there is no female; even as in heaven also there is no female, nor 
generation, nor use of concupiscence. In that place there is no deficiency, but fulness and perfection. The 
aged shall not die and the young shall not grow old. And it is in expectation of growing old and dying that 
young men take wives and beget children, that when the fathers shall have died the children may rise up 
in their stead. Now all these things have their use only in this world, for in that place there is no want, nor 
any deficiency, nor concupiscence, nor generation, nor ending, nor failure, nor death, nor termination, nor 
old age. There is neither hatred, nor wrath, nor envy, nor weariness, nor toil, nor darkness, nor night, nor 
falsehood. There is not in that place any want at all; but it is full of light, and life, and grace, and fulness, 
and satisfaction and renewal, and love, and all the good promises that are written but not yet sealed. For 
there is there that which eye hath not seen and ear hath not heard, and which hath not come up into the 
heart of man, that which is unspeakable and which a man cannot utter. And the Apostle said:—That which 
God hath prepared for them that love Him. Though men shall say much, they shall not be able to express 
it. That which eye hath not seen, they are unable to relate; and that which ear hath not heard, it is not 
right to speak of in such wise as to compare it with anything that the ear has heard and the eye has seen. 
And that which has not come up unto the heart, who is there dares to speak of it, as though it was like 
anything that has come up into the heart? But this is right for a speaker, to liken and call that place the 
abode of God, and the place of life, the perfect place, the place of light, the place of glory, the Sabbath of 
God, the day of rest, the repose of the righteous, the joy of the just, the abode and dwelling-place of the 
righteous and the holy, the place of our hope, the sure abode of our trust, the place of our treasure, the 
place that shall assuage our weariness and remove our afflictions, and soothe our sighs. To these things it 
is right for us to liken, and thus to call, that place. 


14. Again, Death leads away to himself kings, the founders of cities, who strengthen themselves in 
splendour. And he does not leave aside the Lords of the countries. Death leads away and takes captive to 
himself the avaricious who are not satisfied nor say “Enough”; and he is greedy for them with a greater 
greed than theirs. Death leads away to himself the despoilers who were not by their grace restrained from 
despoiling their fellows. Death leads away to himself the oppressors, and through death are they 
restrained from iniquity. Death leads away to himself the persecutors, and the persecuted have rest till 
they go to him. Death leads away to himself them that swallow up their fellows, and the down-trodden and 
oppressed have rest for a little until they themselves also are led away and go thither. Death leads away 
them that abound in meditations, and all they have thought upon is dissolved and brought to nought. Men 
meditate upon many matters, and death comes upon them suddenly, and they are led away; and thereafter 
they remember nothing that they have thought upon. There is one that makes plans for many years, and 
(the knowledge) is withheld from him that he shall not survive to-morrow. Some son of Adam is uplifted 
and vaunts himself over his fellow; and death comes upon him and brings to nought his vaunting. The rich 
man plans to add to his possessions, and he knows not that he shall not continue to possess even that 
which he has acquired. Death leads away to himself all the children of men, and binds them fast in his 
abode until the judgment. Also over those that have not sinned is he king, because of the sentence of 
judgment that Adam received for his sins. 


15. And the Life-giver shall come, the Destroyer of Death, and shall bring to nought his power, from over 
the just and from over the wicked. And the dead shall arise with a mighty shout, and Death shall be 
emptied and stripped of all the captivity. And for judgment shall all the children of Adam be gathered 
together, and each shall go to the place prepared for him. The risen of the righteous shall go unto life, and 
the risen of the sinners shall be delivered unto death. The righteous who kept the commandment shall go, 
and shall not come nigh unto judgment in the day that they shall rise; as David asked, And bring not thy 
servant into judgment; nor will their Lord terrify them in that day. 


16. Remember that the Apostle also said, We shall judge angels. And our Lord said to His disciples, Ye 
shall sit on twelve thrones, and judge twelve tribes of the house of Israel. And Ezekiel said concerning 
righteous men, that they shall judge Ahola and Aholibah. Since, then, the righteous are to judge the 
wicked, He has made clear concerning them that they shall not come into judgment. And as to what the 
apostles say, that We shall judge angels, hear, and I will instruct thee. The angels who shall be judged by 
the apostles are the priests who have violated the law; as the Prophet said, The lips of the priest shall 
guard knowledge, and the law shall they inquire of his mouth; because he is the angel of the Lord, the 
most mighty. The angels who are the priests, of whose mouth the law is inquired, when they transgress 
the law, shall be judged at the last by the apostles, and the priests who observe the law. 


17. And the wicked shall not arise in the judgment, nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. And 
even as the righteous who are perfected in good works shall not come into the judgment to be judged, so 
of the wicked also whose sins are many, and the measure of whose offences is overflowing, it shall not be 
required that they should draw nigh unto the judgment, but when they have risen again they shall turn 
back to Sheol, as David said, The wicked shall turn back to Sheol, and all the nations that forget God. And 
Isaiah said, All the nations are as a drop from the bucket, and as the turning of the balance. And the isles 
as a grain of sand shall be cast away, and all the nations are esteemed as nothingness by Him. For 
destruction and the sword are they esteemed by Him. Therefore learn and be persuaded, that all the 
nations that know not God their Maker, are esteemed by God as nothingness, and shall not come nigh to 
judgment, but as soon as they have risen shall turn back to Sheol. 


18. But all the rest of the world who are called sinners shall stand in the judgment and be rebuked. Those 
in whom there is a little shortcoming will the judge rebuke, and make known to them that they have 
offended. And He will give them the inheritance of life after the judgment. And understand that our Lord 
has made known to us in His Gospel, that every man according to his work shall receive his reward. He 
that received money, showed the increase on it. He whose pound or talent produced tenfold, received life, 
perfect, in nothing lacking. He whose pound or talent produced fivefold, received the half of ten. One was 
given a tenfold authority and one a fivefold. Now consider and see, that the increase of five is less than 
that of ten; and the labourers who demand the reward excel them that received it in silence. They who 
toiled all the day, with bold face receive the reward and demand it, in confidence that He will add more to 
them. While they who worked one hour receive it in silence, and know that through grace they receive 
mercy and life. The sinners whose sins are many shall be condemned by the place of judgment, and shall 
go into torments. And from that time and onwards, judgment shall rule over them. 


19. Furthermore, hearken unto the Apostle who said, Every man according his work shall receive his 
reward. He that toiled little, shall receive according to his remissness; and he that made much speed, 
shall be rewarded according to his speed. And Job also said, Far be it from God to do iniquity; and far be it 
from Him to do sin. For according to a man’s works will He reward him, and a man shall receive according 
his ways. And also the Apostle said, Star excels star in brightness. So also is the resurrection of the dead. 
Therefore know that, even when men shall enter into life, yet reward shall excel reward, and glory shall 
excel glory, and recompense shall excel recompense. Degree is higher than degree; and light is more 
goodly than light in aspect. The sun excels the moon, and the moon is greater than the stars that are with 
her. And observe that the moon and the stars are also under the power of the sun, and their light is 
swallowed up in the splendour of the sun. And the sun has power along with the moon and the stars, that 
he may not abolish the night which has been separated from the day. And when the sun was created, he 
was Called a luminary. And observe that the sun and the moon and the stars are all called luminaries; but 
luminary excels luminary. The sun obscures the light of the moon, and the moon likewise darkens the light 
of the stars; and star excels star in its light. 


20. And understand (this) also, from that which is of this world, those who labour with toil, and from the 
hired men who work with their fellows. There are some who hire their fellow-men by day-wages, and 
(these) receive the wage of their toil; and there are some who are hired for the month, and compute and 
receive the wage for the time, at the time agreed. And the day-wage is distinguished from the monthly 
wage; and yearly exceeds monthly wage. 


21. And also again, understand it from the authority that is in this world. There are some who please the 
king by their activity, and receive honour from those in authority. One receives a crown from the king, to 
become governor in one of the countries. And under the authority of another, the king places towns; and 
also he excels his inferiors in his attire. Some receive presents and gifts, and one honour is distinguished 
from another. There is one to whom the king gives the honour of being steward over all the treasury. 
Another, according to his lower condition, serves the king, and his authority is only to provide the daily 


food. 


22. Also in respect of penalty, I say that all men are not equal. He that has done great wickedness is 
greatly tormented. And he that has offended not so much is less tormented. Some shall go into outer 
darkness, where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth. Others shall be cast into the fire, according as 
they deserve; for it is not written that they shall gnash their teeth, nor that there is darkness there. Some 
shall be cast into another place, a place where their worm shall not die, and their fire shall not be 
quenched, and they shall became an astonishment to all flesh. In the faces of others the door shall be 
closed and the Judge will say to them:—I know you not. And consider that, as the reward for good deeds is 
not equal for all men, so it is also for evil deeds. Not in one fashion shall men be judged, but every man 
according to his works shall receive his requital, because the Judge is clothed in righteousness and 
regards not the persons of men. 


23. And even as I have showed thee concerning the world, how one honour excels another, of those that 
kings and rulers of this world give to those beneath them; also concerning this I have showed thee, that 
even as kings have good gifts to give to those honoured by them, so also they have prisons and chains and 
fetters, which are various kinds of bonds. One man offends the king with a grievous offence, and without 
inquiry he is delivered over to death. Another offends, yet is not deserving of death; he is put in bonds 
until he is judged; and is chastised, and the king remits his offence. There is another whom the king has 
held in regard; and outside the prison house he is kept in freedom, without chains and without bonds. He 
that is put to death is distinguished from him that is bound; and the punishment of one exceeds that of 
another, according to the desert of his offence. But come thou to our Redeemer, Who said:—Many are the 
mansions in My Father’s house. 


24. My beloved, men who are inferior in understanding, dispute about this that I write to thee, and say: 
—”What is the place in which the righteous shall receive a good reward; and what is the place in which 
are torments, in which the wicked shall receive the punishments of their works?” O man that thinkest 
thus, I will ask thee, and tell thou me, why is death called death, and why is Sheol called Sheol? For it is 
written that when Korah and his companions made a schism against Moses, the earth opened her mouth 
and swallowed them up, and they went down alive into Sheol. Therefore that was the mouth of Sheol that 
was opened in the wilderness. David also said, The wicked shall turn back to Sheol. We say that to Sheol, 
in which Korah and his companions were swallowed up, thither shall the wicked be turned back. For God 
has power, if He chooses, to give inheritance of life in heaven, and if it please Him, in the earth. Jesus our 
Lord said, Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. And to one of those who were 
crucified with Him, who believed on him He swore:—Thou shalt be with Me to-day in the garden Eden. 
And the Apostle said, When the righteous shall rise again, they shall fly upwards to meet our Redeemer. 
But, however, we say thus: That which our Redeemer said to us is true:—Heaven and earth shall pass 
away. And the Apostle said, Hope which is seen is not hope. And the Prophet said, The heavens shall pass 
away as smoke, and the earth as a garment shall wear away; and its inhabitants shall become like it. And 
Job said concerning those that sleep, Till the heavens wear out, they shall not be aroused, nor shall they 
wake out of their sleep. From these things be thou persuaded that this earth, in which the children of 
Adam are sown, and the firmament that is over men, (even) that firmament which is set to divide the 
upper heavens from the earth and this life, shall pass away, and wear out, and be destroyed. And God will 
make a new thing for the children of Adam, and they shall inherit inheritances in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
If He shall give them inheritance in the earth, it shall be called the kingdom of heaven. And if in Heaven, it 
is easy for Him to do. For with the kings of the earth also, although each one of them abides in his own 
place, yet every place to which their authority extends, is called their kingdom. So the sun is a luminary 
set in the heaven, yet for every place to which its rays extend, its authority suffices, whether on sea or on 
land. And observe that the princes of the world also have banquetings and delights, and in every place or 
state into which they go, their banquetings are with them; and in whatever place pleases them, they make 
a prison-house. For the sun in twelve hours circles round, from the east unto the west; and when he has 
accomplished his course, his light is hidden in the night-time, and the night is not disturbed by his power. 
And in the hours of the night the sun turns round in his rapid course, and turning round begins to run in 
his accustomed path. As for the sun that is with thee, thou wise man, from thy childhood till the 
completion of thy old age, thou knowest not where he runs in the night-time, so as to circle round to the 
place of its course. Is it necessary for thee to inquire into those things that are hidden from thee? 


25. These memorials I have written for our brethren and beloved, the children of the Church of God, that 
when these come into their hands in various places, and when they read in them, they may also remember 
my insignificance in their prayers, and may know that I am a sinner also, and fall short; but that this is my 
faith, that I have set forth from the beginning and written, in these chapters written (by me). Faith is the 
foundation, and upon faith (rest) the works that become it. And after Faith (I wrote) that there are two 
commandments of Love. And after Love, I have written of Fasting, in its demonstration also along with its 
works. And after Fasting, I wrote of Prayer in its fruit and in its works. And after Prayer, have written 
about War and about whatever Daniel wrote concerning the kingdoms. And after War, I have written of the 
exhortation for Monks. And after the Monks, I have written about Repentance. And after Repentance, I 
have written about the Resurrection of the dead. And after the Resurrection of the dead, I have written 
about Humility. And after Humility, I have written of the Pastors, the teachers. And after the Pastors, I 
have written about the Circumcision in which the people of the Jews pride themselves. And after the 


Circumcision, I have written about the Passover, and about the fourteenth day. And after the Passover, I 
have written about the Sabbath, in which the Jews are puffed up. And after the Sabbath, I have written an 
Exhortation, on account of the dissension which happened in our days. And after the Exhortation, I have 
written about Meats, those that the Jews deem unclean. And after the Meats, I have written about the 
Gentiles, that they have entered in and become heirs instead of the original people. And after the Gentiles, 
I have written and proved that God has a Son. And after the Son of God, I have written against the Jews, 
who speak injuriously about Virginity. And after the apology about Virginity, I have written again Against 
the Jews, who say:—"It is appointed for us to be gathered together.” And after that defence, I have written 
about Almsgiving to the Poor. And after the Poor, I have written a demonstration about The Persecuted. 
And after the Persecuted, I have written at the end about Death and the Last Times. These twenty-two 
discourses have I written according to the twenty-two letters of the alphabet. The first ten I wrote in the 
six hundred and forty-eighth year of the kingdom of Alexander the son of Philip the Macedonian, as is 
written in the end of them. And these twelve last I wrote in the six hundred and fifty-fifth year of the 
kingdom of the Greeks and of the Romans, which is the kingdom of Alexander, and in the thirty-fifth year 
of the Persian King. 


26. These things I have written according to what I have attained to. But if anyone shall read these 
discourses, and find words that do not agree with his thought, he ought not to scorn them; because 
whatsoever is written in these chapters was not written according to the thought of one man, nor for the 
persuasion of one reader; but according to the thought of all the Church, and for the persuasion of all 
faith. If he shall read and hear with persuasion, it is well; and if not, it is meet for me to say that I wrote 
for those open to persuasion and not for mockers. And if again any reader should find words that are 
spoken by us in one fashion, and by another sage in another fashion, let him not be disturbed at this; for 
every man speaks to his hearers according to what he can attain to. So I, who have written these things, 
even if some of the words do not agree with what other speakers have said, yet say this; that those sages 
have spoken well, yet it seemed good to me to speak thus. And if any man shall speak and demonstrate to 
me about any matter, I will receive instruction from him without contention. Everyone who reads the 
sacred scriptures, both former and latter, in both covenants, and reads with persuasion, will learn and 
teach. But if he strives about anything that he does not understand, his mind does not receive teaching. 
But if he finds words that are too difficult for him, and he does not understand their force, let him say 
thus, “Whatsoever is written is written well, but I have not attained to the understanding of it.” And if he 
shall ask about the matters that are too hard for him of wise and discerning men who inquire into 
doctrine, then, when ten wise men shall speak to him in ten different ways about one matter, let him 
accept that which pleases him; and if any please not him, let him not scorn the sages; for the word of God 
is like a pearl, that has a beautiful appearance on whatever side you turn it. And remember, O disciple, 
what David said, From all my teachers have I learned. And the Apostle said:—Thou readest every 
Scripture that is in the Spirit of God. And prove everything; hold fast that which is good; and flee from 
every evil thing. For if the days of a man should be many as all the days of the world from Adam to the end 
of the ages, and he should sit and meditate upon the Holy Scriptures, he would not comprehend all the 
force of the depth of the words. And man cannot rise up to the wisdom of God; as I have written in the 
tenth discourse. But, however, the words of all speakers who do not take from the great treasure, are 
accursed and to be despised. For the image of the king (on his coin) is received wherever it goes; but (the 
coin) in which there is base metal, is rejected and is not received. And if any one should say, “These 
discourses were spoken by such an one;” let him carefully learn that to be careful to inquire about the 
speaker is not commanded him. I also according to my insignificance have written these things, a man 
sprung from Adam, and fashioned by the hands of God, a disciple of the Holy Scriptures. For our Lord 
said:—Every one that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, and for him that knocketh it shall be 
opened. And the prophet said:—I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh in the last days, and they shall 
prophesy. Therefore whoever shall read anything that I have written above, let him read with persuasion, 
and pray for the author as a brother of the Body; that through the petition of all the Church of God; his 
sins may be forgiven. And let whoever reads understand what is written:—Let him that hears the word, 
communicate to him that causes him to hear, in all good things. And again it is written, The sower and the 
reaper shall rejoice together. And Every man according to his labours shall receive his reward. And There 
is nothing hidden that shall not be revealed to every man. 
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crowds! I was very unusually distressed by my anxiety for my infant. There were present there Tertius and 
Pomponius, the blessed deacons who ministered to us, and had arranged by means of a gratuity that we 
might be refreshed by being sent out for a few hours into a pleasanter part of the prison. Then going out 
of the dungeon, all attended to their own wants. I suckled my child, which was now enfeebled with 
hunger. In my anxiety for it, I addressed my mother and comforted my brother, and commended to their 
care my son. I was languishing because I had seen them languishing on my account. Such solicitude I 
suffered for many days, and I obtained for my infant to remain in the dungeon with me; and forthwith I 
grew strong and was relieved from distress and anxiety about my infant; and the dungeon became to me 
as it were a palace, so that I preferred being there to being elsewhere. 


3. “Then my brother said to me, My dear sister, you are already in a position of great dignity, and are such 
that you may ask for a vision, and that it may be made known to you whether this is to result in a passion 
or an escape.’ And I, who knew that I was privileged to converse with the Lord, whose kindnesses I had 
found to be so great, boldly promised him, and said, To-morrow I will tell you.’ And I asked, and this was 
what was shown me. I saw a golden ladder of marvellous height, reaching up even to heaven, and very 
narrow, so that persons could only ascend it one by one; and on the sides of the ladder was fixed every 
kind of iron weapon. There were there swords, lances, hooks, daggers; so that if any one went up 
carelessly, or not looking upwards, he would be torn to pieces and his flesh would cleave to the iron 
weapons. And under the ladder itself was crouching a dragon of wonderful size, who lay in wait for those 
who ascended, and frightened them from the ascent. And Saturus went up first, who had subsequently 
delivered himself up freely on our account, not having been present at the time that we were taken 
prisoners. And he attained the top of the ladder, and turned towards me, and said to me, Perpetua, I am 
waiting for you; but be careful that the dragon do not bite you.’ And I said, In the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, he shall not hurt me.’ And from under the ladder itself, as if in fear of me, he slowly lifted up his 
head; and as I trod upon the first step, I trod upon his head. And I went up, and I saw an immense extent 
of garden, and in the midst of the garden a white-haired man sitting in the dress of a shepherd, of a large 
stature, milking sheep; and standing around were many thousand white-robed ones. And he raised his 
head, and looked upon me, and said to me, Thou art welcome, daughter.’ And he called me, and from the 
cheese as he was milking he gave me as it were a little cake, and I received it with folded hands; and I ate 
it, and all who stood around said Amen. And at the sound of their voices I was awakened, still tasting a 
sweetness which I cannot describe. And I immediately related this to my brother, and we understood that 
it was to be a passion, and we ceased henceforth to have any hope in this world. 


CHAPTER II 


ARGUMENT. PERPETUA, WHEN BESIEGED BY HER FATHER, COMFORTS HIM. WHEN LED WITH OTHERS TO THE 
TRIBUNAL, SHE AVOWS HERSELF A CHRISTIAN, AND IS CONDEMNED WITH THE REST TO THE WILD BEASTS. SHE 
PRAYS FOR HER BROTHER DINOCRATES, WHO WAS DEAD 


1. “After a few days there prevailed a report that we should be heard. And then my father came to me 
from the city, worn out with anxiety. He came up to me, that he might cast me down, saying, Have pity my 
daughter, on my grey hairs. Have pity on your father, if I am worthy to be called a father by you. If with 
these hands I have brought you up to this flower of your age, if I have preferred you to all your brothers, 
do not deliver me up to the scorn of men. Have regard to your brothers, have regard to your mother and 
your aunt, have regard to your son, who will not be able to live after you. Lay aside your courage, and do 
not bring us all to destruction; for none of us will speak in freedom if you should suffer anything.’ These 
things said my father in his affection, kissing my hands, and throwing himself at my feet; and with tears 
he called me not Daughter, but Lady. And I grieved over the grey hairs of my father, that he alone of all my 
family would not rejoice over my passion. And I comforted him, saying, On that scaffold whatever God 
wills shall happen. For know that we are not placed in our own power, but in that of God.’ And he 
departed from me in sorrow. 


2. “Another day, while we were at dinner, we were suddenly taken away to be heard, and we arrived at the 
town-hall. At once the rumour spread through the neighbourhood of the public place, and an immense 
number of people were gathered together. We mount the platform. The rest were interrogated, and 
confessed. Then they came to me, and my father immediately appeared with my boy, and withdrew me 
from the step, and said in a supplicating tone, Have pity on your babe.’ And Hilarianus the procurator, 
who had just received the power of life and death in the place of the proconsul Minucius Timinianus, who 
was deceased, said, Spare the grey hairs of your father, spare the infancy of your boy, offer sacrifice for 
the well-being of the emperors.’ And I replied, I will not do so.’ Hilarianus said, Are you a Christian?’ And I 
replied, Iam a Christian.’ And as my father stood there to cast me down from the faith, he was ordered by 
Hilarianus to be thrown down, and was beaten with rods. And my father’s misfortune grieved me as if I 
myself had been beaten, I so grieved for his wretched old age. The procurator then delivers judgment on 
all of us, and condemns us to the wild beasts, and we went down cheerfully to the dungeon. Then, because 
my child had been used to receive suck from me, and to stay with me in the prison, I send Pomponius the 
deacon to my father to ask for the infant, but my father would not give it him. And even as God willed it, 
the child no long desired the breast, nor did my breast cause me uneasiness, lest I should be tormented by 
care for my babe and by the pain of my breasts at once. 
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3. “After a few days, whilst we were all praying, on a sudden, in the middle of our prayer, there came to 
me a word, and I named Dinocrates; and I was amazed that that name had never come into my mind until 
then, and I was grieved as I remembered his misfortune. And I felt myself immediately to be worthy, and 
to be called on to ask on his behalf. And for him I began earnestly to make supplication, and to cry with 
groaning to the Lord. Without delay, on that very night, this was shown to me in a vision. I saw Dinocrates 
going out from a gloomy place, where also there were several others, and he was parched and very 
thirsty, with a filthy countenance and pallid colour, and the wound on his face which he had when he died. 
This Dinocrates had been my brother after the flesh, seven years of age who died miserably with disease— 
his face being so eaten out with cancer, that his death caused repugnance to all men. For him I had made 
my prayer, and between him and me there was a large interval, so that neither of us could approach to the 
other. And moreover, in the same place where Dinocrates was, there was a pool full of water, having its 
brink higher than was the stature of the boy; and Dinocrates raised himself up as if to drink. And I was 
grieved that, although that pool held water, still, on account of the height to its brink, he could not drink. 
And I was aroused, and knew that my brother was in suffering. But I trusted that my prayer would bring 
help to his suffering; and I prayed for him every day until we passed over into the prison of the camp, for 
we were to fight in the camp-show. Then was the birth-day of Geta Caesar, and I made my prayer for my 
brother day and night, groaning and weeping that he might be granted to me. 


4, “Then, on the day on which we remained in fetters, this was shown to me. I saw that that place which I 
had formerly observed to be in gloom was now bright; and Dinocrates, with a clean body well clad, was 
finding refreshment. And where there had been a wound, I saw a scar; and that pool which I had before 
seen, I saw now with its margin lowered even to the boy’s navel. And one drew water from the pool 
incessantly, and upon its brink was a goblet filled with water; and Dinocrates drew near and began to 
drink from it, and the goblet did not fail. And when he was satisfied, he went away from the water to play 
joyously, after the manner of children, and I awoke. Then I understood that he was translated from the 
place of punishment. 


CHAPTER III 


ARGUMENT. PERPETUA IS AGAIN TEMPTED BY HER FATHER. HER THIRD VISION, WHEREIN SHE IS LED AWAY TO 
STRUGGLE AGAINST AN EGYPTIAN. SHE FIGHTS, CONQUERS, AND RECEIVES THE REWARD 


1. “Again, after a few days, Pudens, a soldier, an assistant overseer of the prison, who began to regard us 
in great esteem, perceiving that the great power of God was in us, admitted many brethren to see us, that 
both we and they might be mutually refreshed. And when the day of the exhibition drew near, my father, 
worn with suffering, came in to me, and began to tear out his beard, and to throw himself on the earth, 
and to cast himself down on his face, and to reproach his years, and to utter such words as might move all 
creation. I grieved for his unhappy old age. 


2. “The day before that on which we were to fight, I saw in a vision that Pomponius the deacon came 
hither to the gate of the prison, and knocked vehemently. I went out to him, and opened the gate for him; 
and he was clothed in a richly ornamented white robe, and he had on manifold calliculae. And he said to 
me, Perpetua, we are waiting for you; come!’ And he held his hand to me, and we began to go through 
rough and winding places. Scarcely at length had we arrived breathless at the amphitheatre, when he led 
me into the middle of the arena, and said to me, Do not fear, I am here with you, and I am labouring with 
you;’ and he departed. And I gazed upon an immense assembly in astonishment. And because I knew that 
I was given to the wild beasts, I marvelled that the wild beasts were not let loose upon me. Then there 
came forth against me a certain Egyptian, horrible in appearance, with his backers, to fight with me. And 
there came to me, as my helpers and encouragers, handsome youths; and I was stripped, and became a 
man. Then my helpers began to rub me with oil, as is the custom for contest; and I beheld that Egyptian 
on the other hand rolling in the dust. And a certain man came forth, of wondrous height, so that he even 
over-topped the top of the amphitheatre; and he wore a loose tunic and a purple robe between two bands 
over the middle of the breast; and he had on calliculae of varied form, made of gold and silver; and he 
carried a rod, as if he were a trainer of gladiators, and a green branch upon which were apples of gold. 
And he called for silence, and said, This Egyptian, if he should overcome this woman, shall kill her with 
the sword; and if she shall conquer him, she shall receive this branch.’ Then he departed. And we drew 
near to one another, and began to deal out blows. He sought to lay hold of my feet, while I struck at his 
face with my heels; and I was lifted up in the air, and began thus to thrust at him as if spurning the earth. 
But when I saw that there was some delay I joined my hands so as to twine my fingers with one another; 
and I took hold upon his head, and he fell on his face, and I trod upon his head. And the people began to 
shout, and my backers to exult. And I drew near to the trainer and took the branch; and he kissed me, and 
said to me, Daughter, peace be with you:’ and I began to go gloriously to the Sanavivarian gate. Then I 
awoke, and perceived that I was not to fight with beasts, but against the devil. Still I knew that the victory 
was awaiting me. This, so far, I have completed several days before the exhibition; but what passed at the 
exhibition itself let who will write.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


ARGUMENT. SATURUS, IN A VISION, AND PERPETUA BEING CARRIED BY ANGELS INTO THE GREAT LIGHT, 
BEHOLD THE MARTYRS. BEING BROUGHT TO THE THRONE OF GOD, ARE RECEIVED WITH A KISS. THEY 
RECONCILE OPTATUS THE BISHOP AND ASPASIUS THE PRESBYTER 


1. Moreover, also, the blessed Saturus related this his vision, which he himself committed to writing:—”We 
had suffered,” says he, “and we were gone forth from the flesh, and we were beginning to be borne by 
four angels into the east; and their hands touched us not. And we floated not supine, looking upwards, but 
as if ascending a gentle slope. And being set free, we at length saw the first boundless light; and I said, 
Perpetua’ (for she was at my side), this is what the Lord promised to us; we have received the promise.’ 
And while we are borne by those same four angels, there appears to us a vast space which was like a 
pleasure-garden, having rose-trees and every kind of flower. And the height of the trees was after the 
measure of a cypress, and their leaves were falling incessantly. Moreover, there in the pleasure-garden 
four other angels appeared, brighter than the previous ones, who, when they saw us, gave us honour, and 
said to the rest of the angels, Here they are! Here they are!’ with admiration. And those four angels who 
bore us, being greatly afraid, put us down; and we passed over on foot the space of a furlong in a broad 
path. There we found Jocundus and Saturninus and Artaxius, who having suffered the same persecution 
were burnt alive; and Quintus, who also himself a martyr had departed in the prison. And we asked of 
them where the rest were. And the angels said to us, Come first, enter and greet your Lord.’ 


2. “And we came near to place, the walls of which were such as if they were built of light; and before the 
gate of that place stood four angels, who clothed those who entered with white robes. And being clothed, 
we entered and saw the boundless light, and heard the united voice of some who said without ceasing, 
Holy! Holy! Holy!’ And in the midst of that place we saw as it were a hoary man sitting, having snow-white 
hair, and with a youthful countenance; and his feet we saw not. And on his right hand and on his left were 
four-and-twenty elders, and behind them a great many others were standing. We entered with great 
wonder, and stood before the throne; and the four angels raised us up, and we kissed Him, and He passed 
His hand over our face. And the rest of the elders said to us, Let us stand;’ and we stood and made peace. 
And the elders said to us, Go and enjoy.’ And I said, Perpetua, you have what you wish.’ And she said to 
me, Thanks be to God, that joyous as I was in the flesh, Iam now more joyous here.’ 


3. “And we went forth, and saw before the entrance Optatus the bishop at the right hand, and Aspasius 
the presbyter, a teacher, at the left hand, separate and sad; and they cast themselves at our feet, and said 
to us, Restore peace between us, because you have gone forth and have left us thus.’ And we said to them, 
Art not thou our father, and thou our presbyter, that you should cast yourselves at our feet?’ And we 
prostrated ourselves, and we embraced them; and Perpetua began to speak with them, and we drew them 
apart in the pleasure-garden under a rose-tree. And while we were speaking with them, the angels said 
unto them, Let them alone, that they may refresh themselves; and if you have any dissensions between 
you, forgive one another.’ And they drove them away. And they said to Optatus, Rebuke thy people, 
because they assemble to you as if returning from the circus, and contending about factious matters.’ And 
then it seemed to us as if they would shut the doors. And in that place we began to recognise many 
brethren, and moreover martyrs. We were all nourished with an indescribable odour, which satisfied us. 
Then, I joyously awoke.” 


CHAPTER V 


ARGUMENT. SECUNDULUS DIES IN THE PRISON. FELICITAS IS PREGNANT, BUT WITH MANY PRAYERS SHE 
BRINGS FORTH IN THE EIGHTH MONTH WITHOUT SUFFERING, THE COURAGE OF PERPETUA AND OF SATURUS 
UNBROKEN 


1. The above were the more eminent visions of the blessed martyrs Saturus and Perpetua themselves, 
which they themselves committed to writing. But God called Secundulus, while he has yet in the prison, 
by an earlier exit from the world, not without favour, so as to give a respite to the beasts. Nevertheless, 
even if his soul did not acknowledge cause for thankfulness, assuredly his flesh did. 


2. But respecting Felicitas (for to her also the Lord’s favour approached in the same way), when she had 
already gone eight months with child (for she had been pregnant when she was apprehended), as the day 
of the exhibition was drawing near, she was in great grief lest on account of her pregnancy she should be 
delayed,—because pregnant women are not allowed to be publicly punished,—and lest she should shed 
her sacred and guiltless blood among some who had been wicked subsequently. Moreover, also, her 
fellow-martyrs were painfully saddened lest they should leave so excellent a friend, and as it were 
companion, alone in the path of the same hope. Therefore, joining together their united cry, they poured 
forth their prayer to the Lord three days before the exhibition. Immediately after their prayer her pains 
came upon her, and when, with the difficulty natural to an eight months’ delivery, in the labour of bringing 
forth she was sorrowing, some one of the servants of the Cataractarii said to her, “You who are in such 
suffering now, what will you do when you are thrown to the beasts, which you despised when you refused 
to sacrifice?” And she replied, “Now it is I that suffer what I suffer; but then there will be another in me, 
who will suffer for me, because I also am about to suffer for Him.” Thus she brought forth a little girl, 
which a certain sister brought up as her daughter. 
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The Seven Ecumenical Councils Of The Undivided Church 


THEIR CANONS AND DOGMATIC DECREES, TOGETHER WITH THE CANONS OF ALL THE LOCAL SYNODS WHICH 
HAVE RECEIVED ECUMENICAL ACCEPTANCE. 


EDITED WITH NOTES GATHERED FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE GREATEST SCHOLARS BY HENRY R. PERCIVAL, 
M.A., D.D. 


The First Ecumenical Council 


The First Council of Nice. a.d. 325 


EMPEROR.—CONSTANTINE. 
POPE.—SILVESTER. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


The history of the Council of Nice has been so often written by so many brilliant historians, from the time 
of its sitting down to to-day, that any historical notice of the causes leading to its assembling, or account 
of its proceedings, seems quite unnecessary. The editor, however, ventures to call the attention of the 
reader to the fact that in this, as in every other of the Seven Ecumenical Councils, the question the 
Fathers considered was not what they supposed Holy Scripture might mean, nor what they, from ‘a priori 
arguments, thought would be consistent with the mind of God, but something entirely different, to wit, 
what they had received. They understood their position to be that of witnesses, not that of exegetes. They 
recognized but one duty resting upon them in this respect—to hand down to other faithful men that good 
thing the Church had received according to the command of God. The first requirement was not learning, 
but honesty. The question they were called upon to answer was not, What do I think probable, or even 
certain, from Holy Scripture? but, What have I been taught, what has been intrusted to me to hand down 
to others? When the time came, in the Fourth Council, to examine the Tome of Pope St. Leo, the question 
was not whether it could be proved to the satisfaction of the assembled fathers from Holy Scripture, but 
whether it was the traditional faith of the Church. It was not the doctrine of Leo in the fifth century, but 
the doctrine of Peter in the first, and of the Church since then, that they desired to believe and to teach, 
and so, when they had studied the Tome, they cried out: 


“This is the faith of the Fathers! This is the faith of the Apostles! ... Peter hath thus spoken by Leo! The 
Apostles thus taught! Cyril thus taught!” etc. 


No Acts of either of the first two Ecumenical Councils have been handed down. 


THE NICENE CREED 


(Found in the Acts of the Ecumenical Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, in the Epistle of Eusebius of 
Caesarea to his own Church, in the Epistle of St. Athanasius Ad Jovianum Imp., in the Ecclesiastical 
Histories of Theodoret and Socrates, and elsewhere, The variations in the text are absolutely without 
importance.) 


The Synod at Nice set forth this Creed. 
The Ecthesis of the Synod at Nice. 


We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, maker of all things visible and invisible; and in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, the only-begotten of his Father, of the substance of the Father, God of God, Light of 
Light, very God of very God, begotten (gennethenta), not made, being of one substance (homoousion, 
consubstantialem) with the Father. By whom all things were made, both which be in heaven and in earth. 
Who for us men and for our salvation came down [from heaven] and was incarnate and was made man. He 
suffered and the third day he rose again, and ascended into heaven. And he shall come again to judge 
both the quick and the dead. And [we believe] in the Holy Ghost. And whosoever shall say that there was a 
time when the Son of God was not (en pote hote ouk en), or that before he was begotten he was not, or 
that he was made of things that were not, or that he is of a different substance or essence [from the 
Father] or that he is a creature, or subject to change or conversion—all that so say, the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church anathematizes them. 


Notes. 


THE CREED OF EUSEBIUS OF CAESAREA, WHICH HE PRESENTED TO THE COUNCIL, AND WHICH SOME SUPPOSE 
TO HAVE SUGGESTED THE CREED FINALLY ADOPTED 


(Found in his Epistle to his diocese; vide: St. Athanasius and Theodoret.) 


We believe in one only God, Father Almighty, Creator of things visible and invisible; and in the Lord Jesus 


Christ, for he is the Word of God, God of God, Light of Light, life of life, his only Son, the first-born of all 
creatures, begotten of the Father before all time, by whom also everything was created, who became flesh 
for our redemption, who lived and suffered amongst men, rose again the third day, returned to the Father, 
and will come again one day in his glory to judge the quick and the dead. We believe also in the Holy 
Ghost. We believe that each of these three is and subsists; the Father truly as Father, the Son truly as Son, 
the Holy Ghost truly as Holy Ghost; as our Lord also said, when he sent his disciples to preach: Go and 
teach all nations, and baptize them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 


EXCURSUS ON THE WORD HOMOUSIOS 


The Fathers of the Council at Nice were at one time ready to accede to the request of some of the bishops 
and use only scriptural expressions in their definitions. But, after several attempts, they found that all 
these were capable of being explained away. Athanasius describes with much wit and penetration how he 
saw them nodding and winking to each other when the orthodox proposed expressions which they had 
thought of a way of escaping from the force of. After a series of attempts of this sort it was found that 
something clearer and more unequivocal must be adopted if real unity of faith was to be attained; and 
accordingly the word homousios was adopted. Just what the Council intended this expression to mean is 
set forth by St. Athanasius as follows: “That the Son is not only like to the Father, but that, as his image, 
he is the same as the Father; that he is of the Father; and that the resemblance of the Son to the Father, 
and his immutability, are different from ours: for in us they are something acquired, and arise from our 
fulfilling the divine commands. Moreover, they wished to indicate by this that his generation is different 
from that of human nature; that the Son is not only like to the Father, but inseparable from the substance 
of the Father, that he and the Father are one and the same, as the Son himself said: The Logos is always in 
the Father, and, the Father always in the Logos,’ as the sun and its splendour are inseparable.” 


The word homousios had not had, although frequently used before the Council of Nice, a very happy 
history. It was probably rejected by the Council of Antioch, and was suspected of being open to a Sabellian 
meaning. It was accepted by the heretic Paul of Samosata and this rendered it very offensive to many in 
the Asiatic Churches. 


On the other hand the word is used four times by St. Irenaeus, and Pamphilus the Martyr is quoted as 
asserting that Origen used the very word in the Nicene sense. Tertullian also uses the expression “of one 
substance” (unius substantiae) in two places, and it would seem that more than half a century before the 
meeting of the Council of Nice, it was a common one among the Orthodox. 


Vasquez treats this matter at some length in his Disputations, and points out how well the distinction is 
drawn by Epiphanius between Synousios and Homousios, “for synousios signifies such an unity of 
substance as allows of no distinction: wherefore the Sabellians would admit this word: but on the contrary 
homousios signifies the same nature and substance but with a distinction between persons one from the 
other. Rightly, therefore, has the Church adopted this word as the one best calculated to confute the Arian 
heresy.” 


It may perhaps be well to note that these words are formed like homobios and homoiobios, homognomon 
and homoiognomon, etc., etc. 


The reader will find this whole doctrine treated at great length in all the bodies of divinity; and in 
Alexander Natalis (H. E. t. iv., Diss. xiv.); he is also referred to Pearson, On the Creed; Bull, Defence of the 
Nicene Creed; Forbes, An Explanation of the Nicene Creed; and especially to the little book, written in 
answer to the recent criticisms of Professor Harnack, by H. B. Swete, D.D., The Apostles’ Creed. 


EXCURSUS ON THE WORDS GENNETHENTA OU POIETHENTA 


(J. B. Lightfoot. The Apostolic Fathers—Part II. Vol. ii. Sec. I. pp. 90, et seqq.) 


The Son is here [Ignat. Ad. Eph. vii.] declared to be gennetos as man and agennetos as God, for this is 
clearly shown to be the meaning from the parallel clauses. Such language is not in accordance with later 
theological definitions, which carefully distinguished between genetos and gennetos between agenetos 
and agennetos; so that genetos, agenetos respectively denied and affirmed the eternal existence, being 
equivalent to ktistos, aktistos, while gennetos, agennetos described certain ontological relations, whether 
in time or in eternity. In the later theological language, therefore, the Son was gennetos even in his 
Godhead. See esp. Joann. Damasc. de Fid. Orth. i. 8 [where he draws the conclusion that only the Father 
is agennetos, and only the Son gennetos]. 


There can be little doubt however, that Ignatius wrote gennetos kai agennetos, though his editors 
frequently alter it into genetos kai agenetos. For (1) the Greek ms. still retains the double [Greek nun] n, 
though the claims of orthodoxy would be a temptation to scribes to substitute the single n. And to this 
reading also the Latin genitus et ingenitus points. On the other hand it cannot be concluded that 
translators who give factus et non factus had the words with one n, for this was after all what Ignatius 
meant by the double n, and they would naturally render his words so as to make his orthodoxy apparent. 


3. Since then the Holy Spirit permitted, and by permitting willed, that the proceedings of that exhibition 
should be committed to writing, although we are unworthy to complete the description of so great a glory; 
yet we obey as it were the command of the most blessed Perpetua, nay her sacred trust, and add one more 
testimony concerning her constancy and her loftiness of mind. While they were treated with more severity 
by the tribune, because, from the intimations of certain deceitful men, he feared lest they should be 
withdrawn from the prison by some sort of magic incantations, Perpetua answered to his face, and said, 
“Why do you not at least permit us to be refreshed, being as we are objectionable to the most noble 
Caesar, and having to fight on his birth-day? Or is it not your glory if we are brought forward fatter on 
that occasion?” The tribune shuddered and blushed, and commanded that they should be kept with more 
humanity, so that permission was given to their brethren and others to go in and be refreshed with them; 
even the keeper of the prison trusting them now himself. 


4. Moreover, on the day before, when in that last meal, which they call the free meal, they were partaking 
as far as they could, not of a free supper, but of an agape; with the same firmness they were uttering such 
words as these to the people, denouncing against them the judgment of the Lord, bearing witness to the 
felicity of their passion, laughing at the curiosity of the people who came together; while Saturus said, 
“To-morrow is not enough for you, for you to behold with pleasure that which you hate. Friends today, 
enemies to-morrow. Yet note our faces diligently, that you may recognise them on that day of judgment.” 
Thus all departed thence astonished, and from these things many believed. 


CHAPTER VI 


ARGUMENT. FROM THE PRISON THEY ARE LED FORTH WITH JOY INTO THE AMPHITHEATRE, ESPECIALLY 
PERPETUA AND FELICITAS. ALL REFUSE TO PUT ON PROFANE GARMENTS. THEY ARE SCOURGED, THEY ARE 
THROWN TO THE WILD BEASTS. SATURUS TWICE IS UNHURT. PERPETUA AND FELICITAS ARE THROWN DOWN; 
THEY ARE CALLED BACK TO THE SANAVIVARIAN GATE. SATURUS WOUNDED BY A LEOPARD, EXHORTS THE 
SOLDIER. THEY KISS ONE ANOTHER, AND ARE SLAIN WITH THE SWORD 


1. The day of their victory shone forth, and they proceeded from the prison into the amphitheatre, as if to 
an assembly, joyous and of brilliant countenances; if perchance shrinking, it was with joy, and not with 
fear. Perpetua followed with placid look, and with step and gait as a matron of Christ, beloved of God; 
casting down the luster of her eyes from the gaze of all. Moreover, Felicitas, rejoicing that she had safely 
brought forth, so that she might fight with the wild beasts; from the blood and from the midwife to the 
gladiator, to wash after childbirth with a second baptism. And when they were brought to the gate, and 
were constrained to put on the clothing—the men, that of the priests of Saturn, and the women, that of 
those who were consecrated to Ceres—that noble-minded woman resisted even to the end with constancy. 
For she said, “We have come thus far of our own accord, for this reason, that our liberty might not be 
restrained. For this reason we have yielded our minds, that we might not do any such thing as this: we 
have agreed on this with you.” Injustice acknowledged the justice; the tribune yielded to their being 
brought as simply as they were. Perpetua sang psalms, already treading under foot the head of the 
Egyptian; Revocatus, and Saturninus, and Saturus uttered threatenings against the gazing people about 
this martyrdom. When they came within sight of Hilarianus, by gesture and nod, they began to say to 
Hilarianus, “Thou judgest us,” say they, “but God will judge thee.” At this the people, exasperated, 
demanded that they should be tormented with scourges as they passed along the rank of the venatores. 
And they indeed rejoiced that they should have incurred any one of their Lord’s passions. 


2. But He who had said, “Ask, and ye shall receive,” gave to them when they asked, that death which each 
one had wished for. For when at any time they had been discoursing among themselves about their wish in 
respect of their martyrdom, Saturninus indeed had professed that he wished that he might be thrown to 
all the beasts; doubtless that he might wear a more glorious crown. Therefore in the beginning of the 
exhibition he and Revocatus made trial of the leopard, and moreover upon the scaffold they were harassed 
by the bear. Saturus, however, held nothing in greater abomination than a bear; but he imagined that he 
would be put an end to with one bite of a leopard. Therefore, when a wild boar was supplied, it was the 
huntsman rather who had supplied that boar who was gored by that same beast, and died the day after 
the shows. Saturus only was drawn out; and when he had been bound on the floor near to a bear, the bear 
would not come forth from his den. And so Saturus for the second time is recalled unhurt. 


3. Moreover, for the young women the devil prepared a very fierce cow, provided especially for that 
purpose contrary to custom, rivalling their sex also in that of the beasts. And so, stripped and clothed with 
nets, they were led forth. The populace shuddered as they saw one young woman of delicate frame, and 
another with breasts still dropping from her recent childbirth. So, being recalled, they are unbound. 
Perpetua is first led in. She was tossed, and fell on her loins; and when she saw her tunic torn from her 
side, she drew it over her as a veil for her middle, rather mindful of her modesty than her suffering. Then 
she was called for again, and bound up her dishevelled hair; for it was not becoming for a martyr to suffer 
with dishevelled hair, lest she should appear to be mourning in her glory. So she rose up; and when she 
saw Felicitas crushed, she approached and gave her her hand, and lifted her up. And both of them stood 
together; and the brutality of the populace being appeased, they were recalled to the Sanavivarian gate. 
Then Perpetua was received by a certain one who was still a catechumen, Rusticus by name, who kept 
close to her; and she, as if aroused from sleep, so deeply had she been in the Spirit and in an ecstasy, 
began to look round her, and to say to the amazement of all, “I cannot tell when we are to be led out to 


(2) When Theodoret writes gennetos ex agennetou, it is clear that he, or the person before him who first 
substituted this reading, must have read gennetos kai agennetos, for there would be no temptation to 
alter the perfectly orthodox genetos kai agenetos, nor (if altered) would it have taken this form. (3) When 
the interpolator substitutes ho monos alethinos Theos ho agennetos . . . tou de monogonous pater kai 
gennetor, the natural inference is that he too, had the forms in double n, which he retained, at the same 
time altering the whole run of the sentence so as not to do violence to his own doctrinal views; see Bull 
Def. Fid. Nic. ii. 2 S: 6. (4) The quotation in Athanasius is more difficult. The mss. vary, and his editors 
write genetos kai agenetos. Zahn too, who has paid more attention to this point than any previous editor 
of Ignatius, in his former work (Ign. v. Ant. p. 564), supposed Athanasius to have read and written the 
words with a single n, though in his subsequent edition of Ignatius (p. 338) he declares himself unable to 
determine between the single and double n. I believe, however, that the argument of Athanasius decides 
in favour of the nn. Elsewhere he insists repeatedly on the distinction between ktizein and gennan, 
justifying the use of the latter term as applied to the divinity of the Son, and defending the statement in 
the Nicene Creed genneton ek tes ousias tou patros ton huion homoousion (De Synod. 54, 1, p. 612). 
Although he is not responsible for the language of the Macrostich (De Synod. 3, 1, p. 590), and would 
have regarded it as inadequate without the homoousion, yet this use of terms entirely harmonizes with his 
own. In the passage before us, ib. S:S: 46, 47 (p. 607), he is defending the use of homousios at Nicaea, 
notwithstanding that it had been previously rejected by the council which condemned Paul of Samosata, 
and he contends that both councils were orthodox, since they used homousios in a different sense. As a 
parallel instance he takes the word agennetos which like homousios is not a scriptural word, and like it 
also is used in two ways, signifying either (1) To on men, mete de gennethen mete holos echon ton aition, 
or (2) To aktiston. In the former sense the Son cannot be called agennetos, in the latter he may be so 
called. Both uses, he says, are found in the fathers. Of the latter he quotes the passage in Ignatius as an 
example; of the former he says, that some writers subsequent to Ignatius declare hen to agenneton ho 
pater, kai eis ho ex autou huios gnesios, gennema alethinon k.t.l. [He may have been thinking of Clem. 
Alex. Strom. vi. 7, which I shall quote below.] He maintains that both are orthodox, as having in view two 
different senses of the word agenneton , and the same, he argues, is the case with the councils which 
seem to take opposite sides with regard to homousios. It is clear from this passage, as Zahn truly says, 
that Athanasius is dealing with one and the same word throughout; and, if so, it follows that this word 
must be agenneton, since ageneton would be intolerable in some places. I may add by way of caution that 
in two other passages, de Decret. Syn. Nic. 28 (1, p. 184), Orat. c. Arian. i. 30 (1, p. 343), St. Athanasius 
gives the various senses of ageneton (for this is plain from the context), and that these passages ought not 
to be treated as parallels to the present passage which is concerned with the senses of agenneton . Much 
confusion is thus created, e.g. in Newman’s notes on the several passages in the Oxford translation of 
Athanasius (pp. 51 sq., 224 sq.), where the three passages are treated as parallel, and no attempt is made 
to discriminate the readings in the several places, but “ingenerate” is given as the rendering of both alike. 
If then Athanasius who read gennetos kai agennetos in Ignatius, there is absolutely no authority for the 
spelling with one n. The earlier editors (Voss, Ussher, Cotelier, etc.), printed it as they found it in the ms.; 
but Smith substituted the forms with the single n, and he has been followed more recently by Hefele, 
Dressel, and some other. In the Casanatensian copy of the ms., a marginal note is added, anagnosteon 
agenetos tout’ esti me poietheis. Waterland (Works, III., p. 240 sq., Oxf. 1823) tries ineffectually to show 
that the form with the double n was invented by the fathers at a later date to express their theological 
conception. He even “doubts whether there was any such word as agennetos so early as the time of 
Ignatius.” In this he is certainly wrong. 


The mss. of early Christian writers exhibit much confusion between these words spelled with the double 
and the single n. See e.g. Justin Dial. 2, with Otto’s note; Athenag. Suppl. 4 with Otto’s note; Theophil, ad 
Autol. ii. 3, 4; Iren. iv. 38, 1, 3; Orig. c. Cels. vi. 66; Method. de Lib. Arbitr., p. 57; Jahn (see Jahn’s note 11, 
p. 122); Maximus in Euseb. Praep. Ev. vii. 22; Hippol. Haer. v. 16 (from Sibylline Oracles); Clem. Alex. 
Strom. v. 14; and very frequently in later writers. Yet notwithstanding the confusion into which later 
transcribers have thus thrown the subject, it is still possible to ascertain the main facts respecting the 
usage of the two forms. The distinction between the two terms, as indicated by their origin, is that 
agenetos denies the creation, and agennetos the generation or parentage. Both are used at a very early 
date; e.g. agenetos by Parmenides in Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 14, and by Agothon in Arist. Eth. Nic. vii. 2 
(comp. also Orac. Sibyll. prooem. 7, 17); and agennetos in Soph. Trach. 61 (where it is equivalent to 
dusgenon. Here the distinction of meaning is strictly preserved, and so probably it always is in Classical 
writers; for in Soph. Trach. 743 we should after Porson and Hermann read ageneton with Suidas. In 
Christian writers also there is no reason to suppose that the distinction was ever lost, though in certain 
connexions the words might be used convertibly. Whenever, as here in Ignatius, we have the double n 
where we should expect the single, we must ascribe the fact to the indistinctness or incorrectness of the 
writer’s theological conceptions, not to any obliteration of the meaning of the terms themselves. To this 
early father for instance the eternal gennesis of the Son was not a distinct theological idea, though 
substantially he held the same views as the Nicene fathers respecting the Person of Christ. The following 
passages from early Christian writers will serve at once to show how far the distinction was appreciated, 
and to what extent the Nicene conception prevailed in ante-Nicene Christianity; Justin Apol. ii. 6, comp. 
ib. S: 13; Athenag. Suppl. 10 (comp. ib. 4); Theoph. ad. Aut. ii. 3; Tatian Orat. 5; Rhodon in Euseb. H. E. v. 
13; Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 7; Orig. c. Cels. vi. 17, ib. vi. 52; Concil. Antioch (a.d. 269) in Routh Rel. Sacr. 
III., p. 290; Method. de Creat. 5. In no early Christian writing, however, is the distinction more obvious 
than in the Clementine Homilies, x. 10 (where the distinction is employed to support the writer’s heretical 


theology): see also viii. 16, and comp. xix. 3, 4, 9, 12. The following are instructive passages as regards 
the use of these words where the opinions of other heretical writers are given; Saturninus, Iren. i. 24, 1; 
Hippol. Haer. vii. 28; Simon Magus, Hippol. Haer. vi. 17, 18; the Valentinians, Hippol. Haer. vi. 29, 30; the 
Ptolemaeus in particular, Ptol. Ep. ad. Flor. 4 (in Stieren’s Irenaeus, p. 935); Basilides, Hippol. Haer. vii. 
22; Carpocrates, Hippol. Haer. vii. 32. 


From the above passages it will appear that Ante-Nicene writers were not indifferent to the distinction of 
meaning between the two words; and when once the orthodox Christology was formulated in the Nicene 
Creed in the words gennethenta ou poiethenta, it became henceforth impossible to overlook the 
difference. The Son was thus declared to be gennetos but not genetos. I am therefore unable to agree 
with Zahn (Marcellus, pp. 40, 104, 223, Ign. von Ant. p. 565), that at the time of the Arian controversy the 
disputants were not alive to the difference of meaning. See for example Epiphanius, Haer. lxiv. 8. But it 
had no especial interest for them. While the orthodox party clung to the homousios as enshrining the 
doctrine for which they fought, they had no liking for the terms agennetos and gennetos as applied to the 
Father and the Son respectively, though unable to deny their propriety, because they were affected by the 
Arians and applied in their own way. To the orthodox mind the Arian formula ouk en prin gennethenai or 
some Semiarian formula hardly less dangerous, seemed always to be lurking under the expression Theos 
gennetos as applied to the Son. Hence the language of Epiphanius Haer. lxxiii. 19: “As you refuse to 
accept our homousios because though used by the fathers, it does not occur in the Scriptures, so will we 
decline on the same grounds to accept your agennetos .” Similarly Basil c. Eunom. i., iv., and especially ib. 
further on, in which last passage he argues at great length against the position of the heretics, ei 
agennetos, phasin, ho pater, gennetos de ho huios, ou tes autes ousias. See also the arguments against the 
Anomoeans in [Athan.] Dial. de Trin. ii. passim. This fully explains the reluctance of the orthodox party to 
handle terms which their adversaries used to endanger the homousios. But, when the stress of the Arian 
controversy was removed, it became convenient to express the Catholic doctrine by saying that the Son in 
his divine nature was gennetos but not genetos. And this distinction is staunchly maintained in later 
orthodox writers, e.g. John of Damascus, already quoted in the beginning of this Excursus. 


The Canons of the 318 Holy Fathers Assembled in the City of Nice, in Bithynia 


CANON I 


If any one in sickness has been subjected by physicians to a surgical operation, or if he has been castrated 
by barbarians, let him remain among the clergy; but, if any one in sound health has castrated himself, it 
behoves that such an one, if [already] enrolled among the clergy, should cease [from his ministry], and 
that from henceforth no such person should be promoted. But, as it is evident that this is said of those 
who wilfully do the thing and presume to castrate themselves, so if any have been made eunuchs by 
barbarians, or by their masters, and should otherwise be found worthy, such men the Canon admits to the 
clergy. 


Notes. 


ANCIENT EPITOME OF CANON I 


Eunuchs may be received into the number of the clergy, but those who castrate themselves shall not be 
received. 


Balsamon. 


The divine Apostolic Canons xxi., xxii., xxiii., and xxiv., have taught us sufficiently what ought to be done 
with those who castrate themselves, this canon provides as to what is to be done to these as well as to 
those who deliver themselves over to others to be emasculated by them, viz., that they are not to be 
admitted among the clergy nor advanced to the priesthood. 


Daniel Butler. 
(Smith & Cheetham, Dict. Christ. Ant.) 


The feeling that one devoted to the sacred ministry should be unmutilated was strong in the Ancient 
Church. ... This canon of Nice, and those in the Apostolic Canons and a later one in the Second Council 
of Arles (canon vii.) were aimed against that perverted notion of piety, originating in the misinterpretation 
of our Lord’s saying (Matt. xix. 12) by which Origen, among others, was misled, and their observance was 
so carefully enforced in later times that not more than one or two instances of the practice which they 
condemn are noticed by the historian. The case was different if a man was born an eunuch or had suffered 
mutilation at the hands of persecutors; an instance of the former, Dorotheus, presbyter of Antioch, is 
mentioned by Eusebius (H. E. vii., c. 32); of the latter, Tigris, presbyter of Constantinople, is referred to 
both by Socrates (H. E. vi. 15) and Sozomen (H. E. vi. 24) as the victim of a barbarian master. 


Hefele. 


We know, by the first apology of St. Justin (Apol. c. 29) that a century before Origen, a young man had 
desired to be mutilated by physicians, for the purpose of completely refuting the charge of vice which the 
heathen brought against the worship of Christians. St. Justin neither praises nor blames this young man: 
he only relates that he could not obtain the permission of the civil authorities for his project, that he 
renounced his intention, but nevertheless remained virgo all his life. It is very probable that the Council of 
Nice was induced by some fresh similar cases to renew the old injunctions; it was perhaps the Arian 
bishop, Leontius, who was the principal cause of it. 


Lambert. 


Constantine forbade by a law the practice condemned in this canon. “If anyone shall anywhere in the 
Roman Empire after this decree make eunuchs, he shall be punished with death. If the owner of the place 
where the deed was perpetrated was aware of it and hid the fact, his goods shall be confiscated.” (Const. 
M. Opera. Migne Patrol. vol. viii., 396.) 


Beveridge. 


The Nicene fathers in this canon make no new enactment but only confirm by the authority of an 
Ecumenical synod the Apostolic Canons, and this is evident from the wording of this canon. For there can 
be no doubt that they had in mind some earlier canon when they said, “such men the canon admits to the 
clergy.” Not, houtos ho kanon, but ho kanon, as if they had said “the formerly set forth and well-known 
canon” admits such to the clergy. But no other canon then existed in which this provision occurred except 


apostolical canon xxi. which therefore we are of opinion is here cited. 
[In this conclusion Hefele also agrees. ] 


This law was frequently enacted by subsequent synods and is inserted in the Corpus Juris Canonici, 
Decretum Gratiani. Pars. I. Distinctio LV,, C vij. 


EXCURSUS ON THE USE OF THE WORD “CANON.” 


(Bright: Notes on the Canons, pp. 2 and 3.) 


Kanon, as an ecclesiastical term, has a very interesting history. See Westcott’s account of it, On the New 
Testament Canon, p. 498 ff. The original sense, “a straight rod” or “line,” determines all its religious 
applications, which begin with St. Paul’s use of it for a prescribed sphere of apostolic work (2 Cor. x. 13, 
15), or a regulative principle of Christian life (Gal. vi. 16). It represents the element of definiteness in 
Christianity and in the order of the Christian Church. Clement of Rome uses it for the measure of 
Christian attainment (Ep. Cor. 7). Irenaeus calls the baptismal creed “the canon of truth” (i. 9, 4): 
Polycrates (Euseb. v. 24) and probably Hippolytus (ib. v. 28) calls it “the canon of faith;” the Council of 
Antioch in a.d. 269, referring to the same standard of orthodox belief, speaks with significant absoluteness 
of “the canon” (ib. vii. 30). Eusebius himself mentions “the canon of truth” in iv. 23, and “the canon of the 
preaching” in iii. 32; and so Basil speaks of “the transmitted canon of true religion” (Epist. 204-6). Such 
language, like Tertullian’s “regula fidei,” amounted to saying, “We Christians know what we believe: it is 
not a vague idea’ without substance or outline: it can be put into form, and by it we test the spirits 
whether they be of God.’“ Thus it was natural for Socrates to call the Nicene Creed itself a “canon,” ii. 27. 
Clement of Alexandria uses the phrase “canon of truth” for a standard of mystic interpretation, but 
proceeds to call the harmony between the two Testaments “a canon for the Church,” Strom. vi. 15, 124, 
125. Eusebius speaks of “the ecclesiastical canon” which recognized no other Gospels than the four (vi. 
25). The use of the term and its cognates in reference to the Scriptures is explained by Westcott in a 
passive sense so that “canonized” books, as Athanasius calls them (Fest. Ep. 39), are books expressly 
recognized by the Church as portions of Holy Scripture. Again, as to matters of observance, Clement of 
Alexandria wrote a book against Judaizers, called “The Churches Canon” (Euseb. vi. 13); and Cornelius of 
Rome, in his letter to Fabius, speaks of the “canon” as to what we call confirmation (Euseb. vi. 43), and 
Dionysius of the “canon” as to reception of converts from heresy (ib. vii. 7). The Nicene Council in this 
canon refers to a standing “canon” of discipline (comp. Nic. 2, 5, 6, 9, 10, 15, 16, 18), but it does not apply 
the term to its own enactments, which are so described in the second canon of Constantinople (see 
below), and of which Socrates says “that it passed what are usually called canons’ (i. 13); as Julius of 
Rome calls a decree of this Council a “canon” (Athan. Apol. c. Ari. 25); so Athanasius applies the term 
generally to Church laws (Encycl. 2; cp. Apol. c. Ari. 69). The use of kanon for the clerical body (Nic. 16, 
17, 19; Chalc. 2) is explained by Westcott with reference to the rule of clerical life, but Bingham traces it 
to the roll or official list on which the names of clerics were enrolled (i. 5, 10); and this appears to be the 
more natural derivation, see “the holy canon” in the first canon of the Council of Antioch, and compare 
Socrates (i. 17), “the Virgins enumerated en to ton ekklesion kanoni,” and (ib. v. 19) on the addition of a 
penitentiary “to the canon of the church;” see also George of Laodicea in Sozomon, iv. 13. Hence any 
cleric might be called kanonikos , see Cyril of Jerusalem, Procatech. 4; so we read of “canonical singers.” 
Laodicea, canon xv. The same notion of definiteness appears in the ritual use of the word for a series of 
nine “odes” in the Eastern Church service (Neale, Introd. East. Ch. ii. 832), for the central and unvarying 
element in the Liturgy, beginning after the Tersanctus (Hammond, Liturgies East and West, p. 377); or for 
any Church office (Ducange in v.); also in its application to a table for the calculation of Easter (Euseb. vi. 
29; vii. 32); to a scheme for exhibiting the common and peculiar parts of the several Gospels (as the 
“Eusebian canons”) and to a prescribed or ordinary payment to a church, a use which grew out of one 
found in Athanasius’ Apol. c. Ari. 60. 


In more recent times a tendency has appeared to restrict the term Canon to matters of discipline, but the 
Council of Treat continued the ancient use of the word, calling its doctrinal and disciplinary 
determinations alike “Canons.” 


CANON II 


Forasmuch as, either from necessity, or through the urgency of individuals, many things have been done 
contrary to the Ecclesiastical canon, so that men just converted from heathenism to the faith, and who 
have been instructed but a little while, are straightway brought to the spiritual laver, and as soon as they 
have been baptized, are advanced to the episcopate or the presbyterate, it has seemed right to us that for 
the time to come no such thing shall be done. For to the catechumen himself there is need of time and ofa 
longer trial after baptism. For the apostolical saying is clear, “Not a novice; lest, being lifted up with 
pride, he fall into condemnation and the snare of the devil.” But if, as time goes on, any sensual sin should 
be found out about the person, and he should be convicted by two or three witnesses, let him cease from 
the clerical office. And whoso shall transgress these [enactments] will imperil his own clerical position, as 
a person who presumes to disobey the great Synod. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon II. 


Those who have come from the heathen shall not be immediately advanced to the presbyterate. For 
without a probation of some time a neophyte is of no advantage (kakos). But if after ordination it be found 
out that he had sinned previously, let him then be expelled from the clergy. 


Hefele. 


It may be seen by the very text of this canon, that it was already forbidden to baptize, and to raise to the 
episcopate or to the priesthood anyone who had only been a catechumen for a short time: this injunction 
is in fact contained in the eightieth (seventy-ninth) apostolical canon; and according to that, it would be 
older than the Council of Nicaea. There have been, nevertheless, certain cases in which, for urgent 
reasons, an exception has been made to the rule of the Council of Nicaea—for instance, that of S. 
Ambrose. The canon of Nicaea does not seem to allow such an exception, but it might be justified by the 
apostolical canon, which says, at the close: “It is not right that any one who has not yet been proved 
should be a teacher of others, unless by a peculiar divine grace.” The expression of the canon of Nicaea, 
psuchikon ti hamartema, is not easy to explain: some render it by the Latin words animale peccatam, 
believing that the Council has here especially in view sins of the flesh; but as Zonaras has said, all sins are 
psuchika hamartemata. We must then understand the passage in question to refer to a capital and very 
serious offence, as the penalty of deposition annexed to it points out. 


These words have also given offence, ei de proiontos tou chronon; that is to say, “It is necessary 
henceforward,” etc., understanding that it is only those who have been too quickly ordained who are 
threatened with deposition in case they are guilty of crime; but the canon is framed, and ought to be 
understood, in a general manner: it applies to all other clergymen, but it appears also to point out that 
greater severity should be shown toward those who have been too quickly ordained. 


Others have explained the passage in this manner: “If it shall become known that any one who has been 
too quickly ordained was guilty before his baptism of any serious offence, he ought to be deposed.” This is 
the interpretation given by Gratian, but it must be confessed that such a translation does violence to the 
text. This is, I believe, the general sense of the canon, and of this passage in particular: “Henceforward no 
one shall be baptized or ordained quickly. As to those already in orders (without any distinction between 
those who have been ordained in due course and those who have been ordained too quickly), the rule is 
that they shall be deposed if they commit a serious offence. Those who are guilty of disobedience to this 
great Synod, either by allowing themselves to be ordained or even by ordaining others prematurely, are 
threatened with deposition ipso facto, and for this fault alone.” We consider, in short, that the last words 
of the canon may be understood as well of the ordained as of the ordainer. 


CANON III 


The great Synod has stringently forbidden any bishop, presbyter, deacon, or any one of the clergy 
whatever, to have a subintroducta dwelling with him, except only a mother, or sister, or aunt, or such 
persons only as are beyond all suspicion. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon III. 


No one shall have a woman in his house except his mother, and sister, and persons altogether beyond 
suspicion. 


Justellus. 


Who these mulieres subintroductae were does not sufficiently appear . . . but they were neither wives nor 
concubines, but women of some third kind, which the clergy kept with them, not for the sake of offspring 
or lust, but from the desire, or certainly under the pretence, of piety. 


Johnson. 


For want of a proper English word to render it by, I translate “to retain any woman in their houses under 
pretence of her being a disciple to them.” 


Van Espen. 
Translates: And his sisters and aunts cannot remain unless they be free from all suspicion. 


Fuchs in his Bibliothek der kirchenver sammlungen confesses that this canon shews that the practice of 
clerical celibacy had already spread widely. In connexion with this whole subject of the subintroductae the 
text of St. Paul should be carefully considered. 1 Cor. ix. 5. 


Hefele. 


It is very certain that the canon of Nice forbids such spiritual unions, but the context shows moreover that 
the Fathers had not these particular cases in view alone; and the expression suneisaktos should be 
understood of every woman who is introduced (suneisaktos) into the house of a clergyman for the purpose 
of living there. If by the word suneisaktos was only intended the wife in this spiritual marriage, the 
Council would not have said, any suneisaktos, except his mother, etc.; for neither his mother nor his sister 
could have formed this spiritual union with the cleric. The injunction, then, does net merely forbid the 
suneisaktos in the specific sense, but orders that “no woman must live in the house of a cleric, unless she 
be his mother,” etc. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Distinc. XXXII., C. xvj. 


CANON IV 


It is by all means proper that a bishop should be appointed by all the bishops in the province; but should 
this be difficult, either on account of urgent necessity or because of distance, three at least should meet 
together, and the suffrages of the absent [bishops] also being given and communicated in writing, then 
the ordination should take place. But in every province the ratification of what is done should be left to 
the Metropolitan. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon IV. 


A bishop is to be chosen by all the bishops of the province, or at least by three, the rest giving by letter 
their assent; but this choice must be confirmed by the Metropolitan. 


Zonaras. 


The present Canon might seem to be opposed to the first canon of the Holy Apostles, for the latter enjoins 
that a bishop ordained by two or three bishops, but this by three, the absent also agreeing and testifying 
their assent by writing. But they are not contradictory; for the Apostolical canon by ordination 
(cheirotonian) means consecration and imposition of hands, but the present canon by constitution 
(katastasin) and ordination means the election, and enjoins that the election of a bishop do not take place 
unless three assemble, having the consent also of the absent by letter, or a declaration that they also will 
acquiesce in the election (or vote, psepho) made by the three who have assembled. But after the election 
it gives the ratification or completion of the matter—the imposition of hands and consecration—to the 
metropolitan of the province, so that the election is to be ratified by him. He does so when with two or 
three bishops, according to the apostolical canon, he consecrates with imposition of hands the one of the 
elected persons whom he himself selects. 


Balsamon. 
Also understands kathistasthai to mean election by vote. 
Bright. 


The Greek canonists are certainly in error when they interpret cheirotonia of election. The canon is akin 
to the 1st Apostolic canon which, as the canonists admit, must refer to the consecration of a new bishop, 
and it was cited in that sense at the Council of Chalcedon—Session xiii. (Mansi., vii. 307). We must follow 
Rufinus and the old Latin translators, who speak of “ordinari,” “ordinatio” and “manus impositionem.” 


Hefele. 


The Council of Nice thought it necessary to define by precise rules the duties of the bishops who took part 
in these episcopal elections. It decided (a) that a single bishop of the province was not sufficient for the 
appointment of another; (b) three at least should meet, and (c) they were not to proceed to election 
without the written permission of the absent bishops; it was necessary (d) to obtain afterward the 
approval of the metropolitan. The Council thus confirms the ordinary metropolitan division in its two most 
important points, namely, the nomination and ordination of bishops, and the superior position of the 
metropolitan. The third point connected with this division—namely, the provincial synod—will be 
considered under the next canon. 


Meletius was probably the occasion of this canon. It may be remembered that he had nominated bishops 
without the concurrence of the other bishops of the province, and without the approval of the 
metropolitan of Alexandria, and had thus occasioned a schism. This canon was intended to prevent the 
recurrence of such abuses. The question has been raised as to whether the fourth canon speaks only of 
the choice of the bishop, or whether it also treats of the consecration of the newly elected. We think, with 
Van Espen, that it treats equally of both,—as well of the part which the bishops of the province should 


take in an episcopal election, as of the consecration which completes it. 


This canon has been interpreted in two ways. The Greeks had learnt by bitter experience to distrust the 
interference of princes and earthly potentates in episcopal elections. Accordingly, they tried to prove that 
this canon of Nice took away from the people the right of voting at the nomination of a bishop, and 
confined the nomination exclusively to the bishops of the province. 


The Greek Commentators, Balsamon and others, therefore, only followed the example of the Seventh and 
[so-called] Eighth OEcumenical Councils in affirming that this fourth canon of Nice takes away from the 
people the right previously possessed of voting in the choice of bishops and makes the election depend 
entirely on the decision of the bishops of the province. 


The Latin Church acted otherwise. It is true that with it also the people have been removed from 
episcopal elections, but this did not happen till later, about the eleventh century; and it was not the people 
only who were removed, but the bishops of the province as well, and the election was conducted entirely 
by the clergy of the Cathedral Church. The Latins then interpreted the canon of Nice as though it said 
nothing of the rights of the bishops of the province in the election of their future colleague (and it does 
not speak of it in a very explicit manner), and as though it determined these two points only; (a) that for 
the ordination of a bishop three bishops at least are necessary; (b) that the right of confirmation rests 
with the metropolitan. 


The whole subject of episcopal elections is treated fully by Van Espen and by Thomassin, in Ancienne et 
Nouvelle Discipline de |’ Eglise, P. II. 1. 2. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I. Dist. LXIV. c. j. 


CANON V 


Concerning those, whether of the clergy or of the laity, who have been excommunicated in the several 
provinces, let the provision of the canon be observed by the bishops which provides that persons cast out 
by some be not readmitted by others. Nevertheless, inquiry should be made whether they have been 
excommunicated through captiousness, or contentiousness, or any such like ungracious disposition in the 
bishop. And, that this matter may have due investigation, it is decreed that in every province synods shall 
be held twice a year, in order that when all the bishops of the province are assembled together, such 
questions may by them be thoroughly examined, that so those who have confessedly offended against 
their bishop, may be seen by all to be for just cause excommunicated, until it shall seem fit to a general 
meeting of the bishops to pronounce a milder sentence upon them. And let these synods be held, the one 
before Lent, (that the pure Gift may be offered to God after all bitterness has been put away), and let the 
second be held about autumn. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon V. 


Such as have been excommunicated by certain bishops shall not be restored by others, unless the 
excommunication was the result of pusillanimity, or strife, or some other similar cause. And that this may 
be duly attended to, there shall be in each year two synods in every province—the one before Lent, the 
other toward autumn. 


There has always been found the greatest difficulty in securing the regular meetings of provincial and 
diocesan synods, and despite the very explicit canonical legislation upon the subject, and the severe 
penalties attached to those not answering the summons, in large parts of the Church for centuries these 
councils have been of the rarest occurrence. Zonaras complains that in his time “these synods were 
everywhere treated with great contempt,” and that they had actually ceased to be held. 


Possibly the opinion of St. Gregory Nazianzen had grown common, for it will be remembered that in 
refusing to go to the latter sessions of the Second Ecumenical he wrote, “I am resolved to avoid every 
meeting of bishops, for I have never seen any synod end well, nor assuage rather than aggravate 
disorders.” 


Hefele. 


Gelasius has given in his history of the Council of Nice, the text of the canons passed by the Council; and 
it must be noticed that there is here a slight difference between his text and ours. Our reading is as 
follows: “The excommunication continues to be in force until it seem good to the assembly of bishops (to 
koino) to soften it.” Gelasius, on the other hand, writes: mechris an to koino e to episkopo, k.t.1., that is to 
say, “until it seem good to the assembly of bishops, or to the bishop (who has passed the sentence),” etc. . 
. . Dionysius the Less has also followed this variation, as his translation of the canon shows. It does not 
change the essential meaning of the passage; for it may be well understood that the bishop who has 
passed the sentence of excommunication has also the right to mitigate it. But the variation adopted by the 


Prisca alters, on the contrary, the whole sense of the canon: the Prisca has not to koino, but only episkopo 
: it is in this erroneous form that the canon has passed into the Corpus jurisc an. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa XI, Quaest. IIL, 
Canon lxxiij., and the latter part in Pars I., Distinc. XVIIL., c. iij. 


EXCURSUS ON THE WORD PROSPHEREIN 
(Dr. Adolph Harnack: Hist. of Dogma [Eng. Tr.] Vol. I. p. 209.) 


The idea of the whole transaction of the Supper as a sacrifice, is plainly found in the Didache, (c. 14), in 
Ignatius, and above all, in Justin (I. 65f.) But even Clement of Rome presupposes it, when (in cc. 40-44) he 
draws a parallel between bishops and deacons and the Priests and Levites of the Old Testament, 
describing as the chief function of the former (44.4) prospherein ta dora. This is not the place to enquire 
whether the first celebration had, in the mind of its founder, the character of a sacrificial meal; but, 
certainly, the idea, as it was already developed at the time of Justin, had been created by the churches. 
Various reasons tended towards seeing in the Supper a sacrifice. In the first place, Malachi i. 11, 
demanded a solemn Christian sacrifice: see my notes on Didache, 14.3. In the second place, all prayers 
were regarded as a sacrifice, and therefore the solemn prayers at the Supper must be specially 
considered as such. In the third place, the words of institution touto poieite, contained a command with 
regard to a definite religious action. Such an action, however, could only be represented as a sacrifice, 
and this the more, that the Gentile Christians might suppose that they had to understand poiein in the 
sense of thuein. In the fourth place, payments in kind were necessary for the “agapae” connected with the 
Supper, out of which were taken the bread and wine for the Holy celebration; in what other aspect could 
these offerings in the worship be regarded than as prosphorai for the purpose of a sacrifice? Yet the 
spiritual idea so prevailed that only the prayers were regarded as the thusia proper, even in the case of 
Justin (Dial. 117). The elements are only dora, prosphorai, which obtain their value from the prayers, in 
which thanks are given for the gifts of creation and redemption, as well as for the holy meal, and entreaty 
is made for the introduction of the community into the Kingdom of God (see Didache, 9. 10). Therefore, 
even the sacred meal itself is called eucharistia (Justin, Apol. I. 66: he trophe haute kaleitai par’ hemin 
eucharistia . Didache, 9. 1: Ignat.), because it is traphe eucharistetheisa. It is a mistake to suppose that 
Justin already understood the body of Christ to be the object of poiein, and therefore thought of a sacrifice 
of this body (I. 66). The real sacrificial act in the Supper consists rather, according to Justin, only in the 
eucharistian poiein whereby the koinos artos becomes the artos tes eucharistias . The sacrifice of the 
Supper in its essence, apart from the offering of alms, which in the practice of the Church was closely 
united with it, is nothing but a sacrifice of prayer: the sacrificial act of the Christian here also is nothing 
else than an act of prayer (See Apol. I. 14, 65-67; Dial. 28, 29, 41, 70, 116-118). 


Harnack (lib. cit. Vol. II. chapter III. p. 136) says that “Cyprian was the first to associate the specific 
offering, i.e. the Lord’s Supper with the specific priesthood. Secondly, he was the first to designate the 
passio Domini, nay, the sanguis Christi and the dominica hostia as the object of the eucharistic offering.” 
In a foot-note (on the same page) he explains that “Sacrificare, Sacrificium celebrare in all passages 
where they are unaccompanied by any qualifying words, mean to celebrate the Lord’s Supper.” But 
Harnack is confronted by the very evident objection that if this was an invention of St. Cyprian’s, it is most 
extraordinary that it raised no protest, and he very frankly confesses (note 2, on same page) that “the 
transference of the sacrificial idea to the consecrated elements which in all probability Cyprian already 
found in existence, etc.” Harnack further on (in the same note on p. 137) notes that he has pointed out in 
his notes on the Didache that in the “Apostolic Church Order” occurs the expression he prosphora tou 
somatos kai tou haimatos. 


CANON VI 


Let the ancient customs in Egypt, Libya and Pentapolis prevail, that the Bishop of Alexandria have 
jurisdiction in all these, since the like is customary for the Bishop of Rome also. Likewise in Antioch and 
the other provinces, let the Churches retain their privileges. And this is to be universally understood, that 
if any one be made bishop without the consent of the Metropolitan, the great Synod has declared that 
such a man ought not to be a bishop. If, however, two or three bishops shall from natural love of 
contradiction, oppose the common suffrage of the rest, it being reasonable and in accordance with the 
ecclesiastical law, then let the choice of the majority prevail. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VI. 


The Bishop of Alexandria shall have jurisdiction over Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis. As also the Roman 
bishop over those subject to Rome. So, too, the Bishop of Antioch and the rest over those who are under 
them. If any be a bishop contrary to the judgment of the Metropolitan, let him be no bishop. Provided it be 
in accordance with the canons by the suffrage of the majority, if three object, their objection shall be of no 
force. 


Many, probably most, commentators have considered this the most important and most interesting of all 
the Nicene canons, and a whole library of works has been written upon it, some of the works asserting 
and some denying what are commonly called the Papal claims. If any one wishes to see a list of the most 
famous of these works he will find it in Phillips’s Kirchenrecht (Bd. ii. S. 35). I shall reserve what I have to 
say upon this subject to the notes on a canon which seems really to deal with it, confining myself here to 
an elucidation of the words found in the canon before us. 


Hammond, W. A. 


The object and intention of this canon seems clearly to have been, not to introduce any new powers or 
regulations into the Church, but to confirm and establish ancient customs already existing. This, indeed, is 
evident from the very first words of it: “Let the ancient customs be maintained.” It appears to have been 
made with particular reference to the case of the Church of Alexandria, which had been troubled by the 
irregular proceedings of Miletius, and to confirm the ancient privileges of that see which he had invaded. 
The latter part of it, however, applies to all Metropolitans, and confirms all their ancient privileges. 


Ffoulkes. 
(Dict. Christ. Antiq. voce Council of Nicaea). 


The first half of the canon enacts merely that what had long been customary with respect to such persons 
in every province should become law, beginning with the province where this principle had been 
infringed; while the second half declares what was in future to be received as law on two points which 
custom had not as yet expressly ruled. . . . Nobody disputes the meaning of this last half; nor, in fact, 
would the meaning of the first half have been questioned, had it not included Rome... . Nobody can 
maintain that the bishops of Antioch and Alexandria were called patriarchs then, or that the jurisdiction 
they had then was co-extensive with what they had afterward, when they were so called... . It is on this 
clause [“since the like is customary for the Bishops of Rome also”] standing parenthetically between what 
is decreed for the particular cases of Egypt and Antioch, and in consequence of the interpretation given to 
it by Rufinus, more particularly, that so much strife has been raised. Rufinus may rank low as a translator, 
yet, being a native of Aquileia, he cannot have been ignorant of Roman ways, nor, on the other hand, had 
he greatly misrepresented them, would his version have waited till the seventeenth century to be 
impeached. 


Hefele. 


The sense of the first words of the canon is as follows: “This ancient right is assigned to the Bishop of 
Alexandria which places under his jurisdiction the whole diocese of Egypt.” It is without any reason, then, 
that the French Protestant Salmasius (Saumaise), the Anglican Beveridge, and the Gallican Launoy, try to 
show that the Council of Nice granted to the Bishop of Alexandria only the rights of ordinary 
metropolitans. 


Bishop Stillingfleet. 


I do confess there was something peculiar in the case of the Bishop of Alexandria, for all the provinces of 
Egypt were under his immediate care, which was Patriarchal as to extent, but Metropolical in the 
administration. 


Justellus. 


This authority (exousia) is that of a Metropolitan which the Nicene Fathers decreed to be his due over the 
three provinces named in this canon, Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis, which made up the whole diocese of 
Egypt, as well in matters civil as ecclesiastical. 


On this important question Hefele refers to the dissertation of Dupin, in his work De Antiqua Ecclesiae 
Disciplina. Hefele says: “It seems to me beyond a doubt that in this canon there is a question about that 
which was afterward called the patriarchate of the Bishop of Alexandria; that is to say that he had a 
certain recognized ecclesiastical authority, not only over several civil provinces, but also over several 
ecclesiastical provinces (which had their own metropolitans);” and further on (p. 392) he adds: “It is 
incontestable that the civil provinces of Egypt, Libya, Pentapolis and Thebais, which were all in subjection 
to the Bishop of Alexandria, were also ecclesiastical provinces with their own metropolitans; and 
consequently it is not the ordinary rights of metropolitans that the Sixth Canon of Nice confers on the 
Bishop of Alexandria, but the rights of a superior Metropolitan, that is, of a Patriarch.” 


There only remains to see what were the bounds of the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Antioch. The civil 
diocese of Oriens is shown by the Second Canon of Constantinople to be conterminous with what was 
afterward called the Patriarchate of Antioch. The see of Antioch had, as we know, several metropolitans 
subject to it, among them Caesarea, under whose jurisdiction was Palestine. Justellus, however, is of 
opinion that Pope Innocent I. was in error when he asserted that all the Metropolitans of Oriens were to 
be ordained by him by any peculiar authority, and goes so far as to stigmatize his words as “contrary to 
the mind of the Nicene Synod.” 


EXCURSUS ON THE EXTENT OF THE JURISDICTION OF THE BISHOP OF ROME OVER THE SUBURBICAN 
CHURCHES 


Although, as Hefele well says, “It is evident that the Council has not in view here the primacy of the 
Bishop of Rome over the whole Church, but simply his power as a patriarch,” yet it may not be 
unimportant to consider what his patriarchal limits may have been. 


(Hefele, Hist. Councils, Vol. I., p. 397.) 


The translation of this [VI.] canon by Rufinus has been especially an apple of discord. Et ut apud 
Alexandriam et in urbe Roma vetusta consuetudo servetur, ut vel ille Egypti vel hic suburbicariarum 
ecclesiarum sollicitudinem gerat. In the seventeenth century this sentence of Rufinus gave rise to a very 
lively discussion between the celebrated jurist, Jacob Gothfried (Gothofredus), and his friend, Salmasius, 
on one side, and the Jesuit, Sirmond, on the other. The great prefecture of Italy, which contained about a 
third of the whole Roman Empire, was divided into four vicariates, among which the vicariate of Rome 
was the first. At its head were two officers, the proefectus urbi and the vicarius urbis. The proefectus urbi 
exercised authority over the city of Rome, and further in a suburban circle as far as the hundredth 
milestone. The boundary of the vicarius urbis comprised ten provinces—Campania, Tuscia with Ombria, 
Picenum, Valeria, Samnium, Apulia with Calabria, Lucania and that of the Brutii, Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corsica. Gothfried and Salmasius maintained, that by the regiones suburbicariae the little territory of the 
proefectus urbi must be understood; while, according to Sirmond, these words designate the whole 
territory of the vicarius urbis. In our time Dr. Maasen has proved in his book, already quoted several 
times, that Gothfried and Salmasius were right in maintaining that, by the regiones suburbicariae, the 
little territory of the proefectus urbi must be alone understood. 


Hefele thinks that Phillips “has proved” that the Bishop of Rome had patriarchal rights over places 
outside the limits of the ten provinces of the vicarius urbis; but does not agree with Phillips in thinking 
Rufinus in error. As a matter of fact the point is a difficult one, and has little to do with the gist of the 
meaning of the canon. One thing is certain: the early Latin version of the canons, called the Prisca, was 
not satisfied with the Greek wording and made the Canon read thus: “It is of ancient custom that the 
bishop of the city of Rome should have a primacy (principatum), so that he should govern with care the 
suburban places, and all his own province.” Another interesting reading is that found in several mss. 
which begins, “The Church of Rome hath always had a primacy (primatum),” and as a matter of fact the 
early date of this addition is evinced by the fact that the canon was actually quoted in this shape by 
Paschasinus at the Council of Chalcedon. 


Hefele further on says, “The Greek commentators Zonaras and Balsamon (of the twelfth century) say very 
explicitly, in their explanation of the Canons of Nice, that this sixth canon confirms the rights of the 
Bishop of Rome as patriarch over the whole West,” and refers to Beveridge’s Synodicon, Tom. I., pp. 66 
and 67. After diligent search I can find nothing to warrant the great amplitude of this statement. 
Balsamon’s interpretation is very vague, being simply that the Bishop of Rome is over the Western 
Eparchies (ton hesperion eparchion) and Zonaras still more vaguely says that ton hesperion archein ethos 
ekratese. That the whole West was in a general way understood to be in the Roman Patriarchate I have no 
doubt, that the Greek scholiasts just quoted deemed it to be so I think most probably the case, but it does 
not seem to me that they have said so in the particular place cited. It seems to me that all they meant to 
say was that the custom observed at Alexandria and Antioch was no purely Eastern and local thing, for a 
similar state of affairs was found in the West. 


CANON VII 


Since custom and ancient tradition have prevailed that the Bishop of AElia [i.e., Jerusalem] should be 
honoured, let him, saving its due dignity to the Metropolis, have the next place of honour. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VII. 
Let the Bishop of AElia be honoured, the rights of the Metropolis being preserved intact. 


There would seem to be a singular fitness in the Holy City Jerusalem holding a very exalted position 
among the sees of Christendom, and it may appear astonishing that in the earliest times it was only a 
suffragan see to the great Church of Caesarea. It must be remembered, however, that only about seventy 
years after our Lord’s death the city of Jerusalem was entirely destroyed and ploughed as a field 
according to the prophet. As a holy city Jerusalem was a thing of the past for long years, and it is only in 
the beginning of the second century that we find a strong Christian Church growing up in the rapidly 
increasing city, called no longer Jerusalem, but AElia Capitolina. Possibly by the end of the second century 
the idea of the holiness of the site began to lend dignity to the occupant of the see; at all events Eusebius 
tells us that “at a synod held on the subject of the Easter controversy in the time of Pope Victor, 


that cow.” And when she had heard what had already happened, she did not believe it until she had 
perceived certain signs of injury in her body and in her dress, and had recognised the catechumen. 
Afterwards causing that catechumen and the brother to approach, she addressed them, saying, “Stand 
fast in the faith, and love one another, all of you, and be not offended at my sufferings.” 


4. The same Saturus at the other entrance exhorted the soldier Pudens, saying, “Assuredly here I am, as I 
have promised and foretold, for up to this moment I have felt no beast. And now believe with your whole 
heart. Lo, I am going forth to that beast, and I shall be destroyed with one bite of the leopard.” And 
immediately at the conclusion of the exhibition he was thrown to the leopard; and with one bite of his he 
was bathed with such a quantity of blood, that the people shouted out to him as he was returning, the 
testimony of his second baptism, “Saved and washed, saved and washed.” Manifestly he was assuredly 
saved who had been glorified in such a spectacle. Then to the soldier Pudens he said, “Farewell, and be 
mindful of my faith; and let not these things disturb, but confirm you.” And at the same time he asked for 
a little ring from his finger, and returned it to him bathed in his wound, leaving to him an inherited token 
and the memory of his blood. And then lifeless he is cast down with the rest, to be slaughtered in the 
usual place. And when the populace called for them into the midst, that as the sword penetrated into their 
body they might make their eyes partners in the murder, they rose up of their own accord, and transferred 
themselves whither the people wished; but they first kissed one another, that they might consummate 
their martyrdom with the kiss of peace. The rest indeed, immoveable and in silence, received the sword- 
thrust; much more Saturus, who also had first ascended the ladder, and first gave up his spirit, for he also 
was waiting for Perpetua. But Perpetua, that she might taste some pain, being pierced between the ribs, 
cried out loudly, and she herself placed the wavering right hand of the youthful gladiator to her throat. 
Possibly such a woman could not have been slain unless she herself had willed it, because she was feared 
by the impure spirit. 


O most brave and blessed martyrs! O truly called and chosen unto the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ! 
whom whoever magnifies, and honours, and adores, assuredly ought to read these examples for the 
edification of the Church, not less than the ancient ones, so that new virtues also may testify that one and 
the same Holy Spirit is always operating even until now, and God the Father Omnipotent, and His Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord, whose is the glory and infinite power for ever and ever. Amen. 


Theophilus of Caesarea and Narcissus of Jerusalem were presidents.” 


It was this feeling of reverence which induced the passing of this seventh canon. It is very hard to 
determine just what was the “precedence” granted to the Bishop of AEFlia, nor is it clear which is the 
metropolis referred to in the last clause. Most writers, including Hefele, Balsamon, Aristenus and 
Beveridge consider it to be Caesarea; while Zonaras thinks Jerusalem to be intended, a view recently 
adopted and defended by Fuchs; others again suppose it is Antioch that is referred to. 


EXCURSUS ON THE RISE OF THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM 


The narrative of the successive steps by which the See of Jerusalem rose from being nothing but AElia, a 
Gentile city, into one of the five patriarchal sees is sad reading for a Christian. It is but the record of 
ambition and, worse still, of knavery. No Christian can for a moment grudge to the Holy City of the old 
dispensation the honour shewn it by the Church, but he may well wish that the honour had been 
otherwise obtained. A careful study of such records as we possess shews that until the fifth century the 
Metropolitan of Caesarea as often took precedence of the Bishop of Jerusalem as vice versa, and 
Beveridge has taken great pains to shew that the learned De Marca is in error in supposing that the 
Council of Nice assigned to Jerusalem a dignity superior to Caesarea, and only inferior to Rome, 
Alexandria, and Antioch. It is true that in the signatures the Bishop of Jerusalem does sign before his 
metropolitan, but to this Beveridge justly replies that the same is the case with the occupants of two other 
of his suffragan sees. Bishop Beveridge’s opinion is that the Council assigned Jerusalem the second place 
in the province, such as London enjoys in the Province of Canterbury. This, however, would seem to be as 
much too little as De Marca’s contention grants too much. It is certain that almost immediately after the 
Council had adjourned, the Bishop of Jerusalem, Maximus, convoked a synod of Palestine, without any 
reference to Caesarea, which consecrated bishops and acquitted St. Athanasius. It is true that he was 
reprimanded for doing so, but yet it clearly shews how he intended to understand the action of Nice. The 
matter was not decided for a century more, and then through the chicanery of Juvenal the bishop of 
Jerusalem. 


(Canon Venables, Dict. Christ. Biography.) 


Juvenalis succeeded Praylius as bishop of Jerusalem somewhere about 420 a.d. The exact year cannot be 
determined. The episcopate of Praylius, which commenced in 417 a.d., was but short, and we can hardly 
give it at most more than three years. The statement of Cyril of Scythopolis, in his Life of St. Euthymius (c. 
96), that Juvenal died “in the forty-fourth year of his episcopate,” 458 a.d., is certainly incorrect, as it 
would make his episcopate begin in 414 a.d., three years before that of his predecessor. Juvenal occupies 
a prominent position during the Nestorian and Eutychian troubles towards the middle of the fifth century. 
But the part played by him at the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, as well as at the disgraceful lestrike 
sunodos of 449, was more conspicuous than creditable, and there are few of the actors in these turbulent 
and saddening scenes who leave a more unpleasing impression. The ruling object of Juvenal’s episcopate, 
to which everything else was secondary, and which guided all his conduct, was the elevation of the see of 
Jerusalem from the subordinate position it held in accordance with the seventh of the canons of the 
council of Nicaea, as suffragan to the metropolitan see of Caesarea, to a primary place in the episcopate. 
Not content with aspiring to metropolitan rank, Juvenal coveted patriarchal dignity, and, in defiance of all 
canonical authority, he claimed jurisdiction over the great see of Antioch, from which he sought to remove 
Arabia and the two Phoenicias to his own province. At the council of Ephesus, in 431, he asserted for “the 
apostolic see of Jerusalem the same rank and authority with the apostolic see of Rome” (Labbe, Concil. iii. 
642). These falsehoods he did not scruple to support with forged documents (“insolenter ausus per 
commentitia scripta firmare,” Leo. Mag. Ep. 119), and other disgraceful artifices. Scarcely had Juvenal 
been consecrated bishop of Jerusalem when he proceeded to assert his claims to the metropolitan rank by 
his acts. In the letter of remonstrance against the proceedings of the council of Ephesus, sent to 
Theodosius by the Oriental party, they complain that Juvenal, whose “ambitious designs and juggling 
tricks” they are only too well acquainted with, had ordained in provinces over which he had no jurisdiction 
(Labbe, Concil. iii. 728). This audacious attempt to set at nought the Nicene decrees, and to falsify both 
history and tradition was regarded with the utmost indignation by the leaders of the Christian church. 
Cyril of Alexandria shuddered at the impious design (“merito perhorrescens,” Leo. u. s.), and wrote to 
Leo, then archdeacon of Rome, informing him of what Juvenal was undertaking, and begging that his 
unlawful attempts might have no sanction from the apostolic See (“ut nulla illicitis conatibus praeberetur 
assensio,” u. s.). Juvenal, however, was far too useful an ally in his campaign against Nestorius for Cyril 
lightly to discard. When the council met at Ephesus Juvenal was allowed, without the slightest 
remonstrance, to take precedence of his metropolitan of Caesarea, and to occupy the position of vice- 
president of the council, coming next after Cyril himself (Labbe, Concil. iii. 445), and was regarded in all 
respects as the second prelate in the assembly. The arrogant assertion of his supremacy over the bishop of 
Antioch, and his claim to take rank next after Rome as an apostolical see, provoked no open 
remonstrance, and his pretensions were at least tacitly allowed. At the next council, the disgraceful 
Latrocinium, Juvenal occupied the third place, after Dioscorus and the papal legate, having been specially 
named by Theodosius, together with Thalassius of Caesarea (who appears to have taken no umbrage at 
his suffragan being preferred before him), as next in authority to Dioscorus (Labbe, Concil. iv. 109), and 
he took a leading part in the violent proceedings of that assembly. When the council of Chalcedon met, 


one of the matters which came before it for setthement was the dispute as to priority between Juvenal and 
Maximus Bishop of Antioch. The contention was long and severe. It ended in a compromise agreed on in 
the Seventh Action, meta pollen philoneikian . Juvenal surrendered his claim to the two Phoenicias and to 
Arabia, on condition of his being allowed metropolitical jurisdiction over the three Palestines (Labbe, 
Concil. iv. 613). The claim to patriarchal authority over the Bishop of Antioch put forward at Ephesus was 
discreetly dropped. The difficulty presented by the Nicene canon does not appear to have presented itself 
to the council, nor was any one found to urge the undoubted claims of the see of Caesarea. The terms 
arranged between Maximus and Juvenal were regarded as satisfactory, and received the consent of the 
assembled bishops (ibid. 618). Maximus, however, was not long in repenting of his too ready acquiescence 
in Juvenal’s demands, and wrote a letter of complaint to pope Leo, who replied by the letter which has 
been already quoted, dated June 11, 453 a.d., in which he upheld the binding authority of the Nicene 
canons, and commenting in the strongest terms on the greediness and ambition of Juvenal, who allowed 
no opportunity of forwarding his ends to be lost, declared that as far as he was concerned he would do all 
he could to maintain the ancient dignity of the see of Antioch (Leo Magn. Ep. ad Maximum, 119). No 
further action, however, seems to have been taken either by Leo or by Maximus. Juvenal was left master 
of the situation, and the church of Jerusalem has from that epoch peaceably enjoyed the patriarchal 
dignity obtained for it by such base means. 


CANON VIII 


Concerning those who call themselves Cathari, if they come over to the Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
the great and holy Synod decrees that they who are ordained shall continue as they are in the clergy. But 
it is before all things necessary that they should profess in writing that they will observe and follow the 
dogmas of the Catholic and Apostolic Church; in particular that they will communicate with persons who 
have been twice married, and with those who having lapsed in persecution have had a period [of penance] 
laid upon them, and a time [of restoration] fixed so that in all things they will follow the dogmas of the 
Catholic Church. Wheresoever, then, whether in villages or in cities, all of the ordained are found to be of 
these only, let them remain in the clergy, and in the same rank in which they are found. But if they come 
over where there is a bishop or presbyter of the Catholic Church, it is manifest that the Bishop of the 
Church must have the bishop’s dignity; and he who was named bishop by those who are called Cathari 
shall have the rank of presbyter, unless it shall seem fit to the Bishop to admit him to partake in the 
honour of the title. Or, if this should not be satisfactory, then shall the bishop provide for him a place as 
Chorepiscopus, or presbyter, in order that he may be evidently seen to be of the clergy, and that there 
may not be two bishops in the city. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VIII. 


If those called Cathari come over, let them first make profession that they are willing to communicate with 
the twice married, and to grant pardon to the lapsed. And on this condition he who happens to be in 
orders, shall continue in the same order, so that a bishop shall still be bishop. Whoever was a bishop 
among the Cathari let him, however, become a Chorepiscopus, or let him enjoy the honour of a presbyter 
or of a bishop. For in one church there shall not be two bishops. 


The Cathari or Novatians were the followers of Novatian, a presbyter of Rome, who had been a Stoic 
philosopher and was delivered, according to his own story, from diabolical possession at his exorcising by 
the Church before his baptism, when becoming a Catechumen. Being in peril of death by illness he 
received clinical baptism, and was ordained priest without any further sacred rites being administered to 
him. During the persecution he constantly refused to assist his brethren, and afterwards raised his voice 
against what he considered their culpable laxity in admitting to penance the lapsed. Many agreed with 
him in this, especially of the clergy, and eventually, in a.d. 251, he induced three bishops to consecrate 
him, thus becoming, as Fleury remarks, “the first Anti-Pope.” His indignation was principally spent upon 
Pope Cornelius, and to overthrow the prevailing discipline of the Church he ordained bishops and sent 
them to different parts of the empire as the disseminators of his error. It is well to remember that while 
beginning only as a schismatic, he soon fell into heresy, denying that the Church had the power to absolve 
the lapsed. Although condemned by several councils his sect continued on, and like the Montanists they 
rebaptized Catholics who apostatized to them, and absolutely rejected all second marriages. At the time of 
the Council of Nice the Novatian bishop at Constantinople, Acesius, was greatly esteemed, and although a 
schismatic, was invited to attend the council. After having in answer to the emperor’s enquiry whether he 
was willing to sign the Creed, assured him that he was, he went on to explain that his separation was 
because the Church no longer observed the ancient discipline which forbade that those who had 
committed mortal sin should ever be readmitted to communion. According to the Novatians he might be 
exhorted to repentance, but the Church had no power to assure him of forgiveness but must leave him to 
the judgment of God. It was then that Constantine said, “Acesius, take a ladder, and climb up to heaven 
alone.” 


Aristenus. 


If any of them be bishops or chorepiscopi they shall remain in the same rank, unless perchance in the 
same city there be found a bishop of the Catholic Church, ordained before their coming. For in this case 
he that was properly bishop from the first shall have the preference, and he alone shall retain the 
Episcopal throne. For it is not right that in the same city there should be two bishops. But he who by the 
Cathari was called bishop, shall be honoured as a presbyter, or (if it so please the bishop), he shall be 
sharer of the title bishop; but he shall exercise no episcopal jurisdiction. 


Zonaras, Balsamon, Beveridge and Van Espen, are of opinion that cheirothetoumenous does not mean that 
they are to receive a new laying on of hands at their reception into the Church, but that it refers to their 
already condition of being ordained, the meaning being that as they have had Novatian ordination they 
must be reckoned among the clergy. Dionysius Exiguus takes a different view, as does also the Prisca 
version, according to which the clergy of the Novatians were to receive a laying on of hands, 
cheirothetoumenous, but that it was not to be a reordination. With this interpretation Hefele seems to 
agree, founding his opinion upon the fact that the article is wanting before cheirothetoumenous, and that 
autous is added. Gratian supposes that this eighth canon orders a re-ordination. 


EXCURSUS ON THE CHOREPISCOPI 


There has been much difference of opinion among the learned touching the status of the Chorepiscopus in 
the early Church. The main question in dispute is as to whether they were always, sometimes, or never, in 
episcopal orders. Most Anglican writers, including Beveridge, Hammond, Cave, and Routh, have affirmed 
the first proposition, that they were true bishops, but that, out of respect to the bishop of the City they 
were forbidden the exercise of certain of their episcopal functions, except upon extraordinary occasions. 
With this view Binterim also agrees, and Augusti is of the same opinion. But Thomassinus is of a different 
mind, thinking, so says Hefele, that there were “two classes of chorepiscopi, of whom the one were real 
bishops, while the other had only the title without consecration.” 


The third opinion, that they were merely presbyters, is espoused by Morinus and Du Cange, and others 
who are named by Bingham. This last opinion is now all but universally rejected, to the other two we shall 
now devote our attention. 


For the first opinion no one can speak more learnedly nor more authoritatively than Arthur West Haddon, 
who writes as follows; 


(Haddon, Dict. Christ. Antig. s.v. Chorepiscopus.) 


The chorepiscopus was called into existence in the latter part of the third century, and first in Asia Minor, 
in order to meet the want of episcopal supervision in the country parts of the now enlarged dioceses 
without subdivision. [They are] first mentioned in the Councils of Ancyra and Neo-Caesarea a.d. 314, and 
again in the Council of Nice (which is subscribed by fifteen, all from Asia Minor or Syria). [They became] 
sufficiently important to require restriction by the time of the Council of Antioch, a.d. 341; and continued 
to exist in the East until at least the ninth century, when they were supplanted by exarchoi. [Chorepiscopi 
are] first mentioned in the West in the Council of Riez, a.d. 439 (the Epistles of Pope Damasus I. and of 
Leo. M. respecting them being forgeries), and continued there (but not in Africa, principally in France) 
until about the tenth century, after which the name occurs (in a decree of Pope Damasus II. ap. Sigeb. in 
an. 1048) as equivalent to archdeacon, an office from which the Arabic Nicene canons expressly 
distinguish it. The functions of chorepiscopi, as well as their name, were of an episcopal, not of a 
presbyterial kind, although limited to minor offices. They overlooked the country district committed to 
them, “loco episcopi,” ordaining readers, exorcists, subdeacons, but, as a rule, not deacons or presbyters 
(and of course not bishops), unless by express permission of their diocesan bishop. They confirmed in 
their own districts, and (in Gaul) are mentioned as consecrating churches (vide Du Cange). They granted 
eirenikai, or letters dimissory, which country presbyters were forbidden to do. They had also the honorary 
privilege (timomenoi ) of assisting at the celebration of the Holy Eucharist in the mother city church, 
which country presbyters had not (Conc. Ancyr. can. xiii.; Neo-Caesar. can. xiv.; Antioch, can. x.; St. Basil 
M. Epist. 181; Rab. Maur. De Instit. Cler. i. 5, etc. etc.). They were held therefore to have power of 
ordination, but to lack jurisdiction, save subordinately. And the actual ordination of a presbyter by 
Timotheus, a chorepiscopus, is recorded (Pallad., Hist. Lausiac. 106). 


In the West, i.e. chiefly in Gaul, the order appears to have prevailed more widely, to have usurped 
episcopal functions without due subordination to the diocesans, and to have been also taken advantage of 
by idle or worldly diocesans. In consequence it seems to have aroused a strong feeling of hostility, which 
showed itself, first in a series of papal bulls, condemning them; headed, it is true, by two forged letters 
respectively of Damasus I. and Leo. M. (of which the latter is merely an interpolated version of Conc. 
Hispal. II. a.d. 619, can. 7, adding chorepiscopi to presbyteri, of which latter the council really treats), but 
continuing in a more genuine form, from Leo III. down to Pope Nicholas I. (to Rodolph, Archbishop of 
Bourges, a.d. 864); the last of whom, however, takes the more moderate line of affirming chorepiscopi to 
be really bishops, and consequently refusing to annul their ordinations of presbyters and deacons (as 
previous popes had done), but orders them to keep within canonical limits; and secondly, in a series of 
conciliar decrees, Conc. Ratispon. a.d. 800, in Capit. lib. iv. c. 1, Paris. a.d. 829, lib. i.c. 27; Meld. a.d. 845, 


can. 44; Metens. a.d. 888, can. 8, and Capitul. v. 168, vi. 119, vii. 187, 310, 323, 324, annulling all 
episcopal acts of chorepiscopi, and ordering them to be repeated by “true” bishops; and finally forbidding 
all further appointments of chorepiscopi at all. 


That chorepiscopi as such—i.e. omitting the cases of reconciled or vacant bishops above mentioned, of 
whose episcopate of course no question is made—were at first truly bishops both in East and West, 
appears almost certain, both from their name and functions, and even from the arguments of their strong 
opponents just spoken of. If nothing more could be urged against them, than that the Council of Neo- 
Caesarea compared them to the Seventy disciples, that the Council of Antioch authorises their 
consecration by a single bishop, and that they actually were so consecrated (the Antiochene decree might 
mean merely nomination by the word ginesthai, but the actual history seems to rule the term to intend 
consecration, and the [one] exceptional case of a chorepiscopus recorded [Actt. Episc. Cenoman. ap. Du 
Cange] in late times to have been ordained by three bishops [in order that he might be a full bishop] 
merely proves the general rule to the contrary)—and that they were consecrated for “villages,” contrary 
to canon,—then they certainly were bishops. And Pope Nicholas expressly says that they were so. 
Undoubtedly they ceased to be so in the East, and were practically merged in archdeacons in the West. 


For the second opinion, its great champion, Thomassinus shall speak. 
(Thomassin, Ancienne et Nouvelle Discipline de l’Eglise, Tom. I. Livre II. chap 1. S: iii.) 


The chorepiscopi were not duly consecrated bishops, unless some bishop had consecrated a bishop for a 
town and the bishop thus ordained contrary to the canons was tolerated on condition of his submitting 
himself to the diocesan as though he were only a chorepiscopus. This may be gathered from the fifty- 
seventh canon of Laodicea. 


From this canon two conclusions may be drawn, 1st. That bishops ought not to be ordained for villages, 
and that as Chorepiscopi could only be placed in villages they could not be bishops. 2d. That sometimes by 
accident a chorepiscopus might be a bishop, but only through having been canonically lowered to that 
rank. 


The Council of Nice furnishes another example of a bishop lowered to the rank of a chorepiscopus in 
Canon viii. This canon shows that they should not have been bishops, for two bishops could never be in a 
diocese, although this might accidentally be the case when a chorepiscopus happened to be a bishop. 


This is the meaning which must be given to the tenth canon of Antioch, which directs that chorepiscopi, 
even if they have received episcopal orders, and have been consecrated bishops, shall keep within the 
limits prescribed by the canon; that in cases of necessity, they ordain the lower clergy; but that they be 
careful not to ordain priests or deacons, because this power is absolutely reserved to the Diocesan. It 
must be added that as the council of Antioch commands that the Diocesan without any other bishop can 
ordain the chorepiscopus, the position can no longer be sustained that the chorepiscopi were bishops, 
such a method of consecrating a bishop being contrary to canon xix. of the same council, moreover the 
canon does not say the chorepiscopus is to be ordained, but uses the word genesthai by the bishop of the 
city (canon x.). The Council of Neocaesarea by referring them to the seventy disciples (in Canon XIV.) has 
shown the chorepiscopi to be only priests. 


But the Council of Ancyra does furnish a difficulty, for the text seems to permit chorepiscopi to ordain 
priests. But the Greek text must be corrected by the ancient Latin versions. The letter attributed to pope 
Nicholas, a.d. 864, must be considered a forgery since he recognises the chorepiscopi as real bishops. 


If Harmenopulus, Aristenus, Balsamon, and Zonaras seem to accord to the chorepiscopi the power to 
ordain priests and deacons with the permission of the Diocesan, it is because they are explaining the 
meaning and setting forth the practice of the ancient councils and not the practice of their own times. But 
at all events it is past all doubt that before the seventh century there were, by different accidents, 
chorepiscopi who were really bishops and that these could, with the consent of the diocesan, ordain 
priests. But at the time these authors wrote, there was not a single chorepiscopus in the entire East, as 
Balsamon frankly admits in commenting on Canon xiii. of Ancyra. 


Whether in the foregoing the reader will think Thomassinus has proved his point, I do not know, but so far 
as the position of the chorepiscopi in synods is concerned there can be no doubt whatever, and I shall 
allow Hefele to speak on this point. 


(Hefele, History of the Councils, Vol. I. pp. 17, 18.) 


The Chorepiscopi (chorepiskopoi), or bishops of country places, seem to have been considered in ancient 
times as quite on a par with the other bishops, as far as their position in synod was concerned. We meet 
with them at the Councils of Neocaesarea in the year 314, of Nicaea in 325, of Ephesus in 431. On the 
other hand, among the 600 bishops of the fourth Ecumenical Council at Chalcedon in 451, there is no 
chorepiscopus present, for by this time the office had been abolished; but in the Middle Ages we again 
meet with chorepiscopi of a new kind at Western councils, particularly at those of the French Church, at 


Langres in 830, at Mayence in 847, at Pontion in 876, at Lyons in 886, at Douzy in 871. 


CANON IX 


If any presbyters have been advanced without examination, or if upon examination they have made 
confession of crime, and men acting in violation of the canon have laid hands upon them, notwithstanding 
their confession, such the canon does not admit; for the Catholic Church requires that [only] which is 
blameless. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon IX. 


Whoever are ordained without examination, shall be deposed if it be found out afterwards that they had 
been guilty. 


Hefele. 


The crimes in question are those which were a bar to the priesthood—such as blasphemy, bigamy, heresy, 
idolatry, magic, etc.—as the Arabic paraphrase of Joseph explains. It is clear that these faults are 
punishable in the bishop no less than in the priest, and that consequently our canon refers to the bishops 
as well as to the presbuteroi in the more restricted sense. These words of the Greek text, “In the case in 
which any one might be induced, in opposition to the canon, to ordain such persons,” allude to the ninth 
canon of the Synod of Neocaesarea. It was necessary to pass such ordinances; for even in the fifth 
century, as the twenty-second letter to Pope Innocent the First testifies, some held that as baptism effaces 
all former sins, so it takes away all the impedimenta ordinationis which are the results of those sins. 


Balsamon. 


Some say that as baptism makes the baptized person a new man, so ordination takes away the sins 
committed before ordination, which opinion does not seem to agree with the canons. 


This canon occurs twice in the Corpus Juris Canonici. Decretum Pars I. Dist. xxiv. c. vij., and Dist. lxxxj., c. 
iv. 


CANON X 


If any who have lapsed have been ordained through the ignorance, or even with the previous knowledge 
of the ordainers, this shall not prejudice the canon of the Church; for when they are discovered they shall 
be deposed. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon X. 


Whoso had lapsed are to be deposed whether those who ordained and promoted them did so conscious of 
their guilt or unknowing of it. 


Hefele. 


The tenth canon differs from the ninth, inasmuch as it concerns only the lapsi and their elevation, not only 
to the priesthood, but to any other ecclesiastical preferment as well, and requires their deposition. The 
punishment of a bishop who should consciously perform such an ordination is not mentioned; but it is 
incontestable that the lapsi could not be ordained, even after having performed penance; for, as the 
preceding canon states, the Church requires those who were faultless. It is to be observed that the word 
procheirizein is evidently employed here in the sense of “ordain,” and is used without any distinction from 
cheirizein, whilst in the synodal letter of the Council of Nicaea on the subject of the Meletians, there is a 
distinction between these two words, and procheirizein is used to signify eligere. 


This canon is found in Corpus Juris Canonici. Decretum. Pars I. Dist. Ixxxi. c.v. 


CANON XI 


Concerning those who have fallen without compulsion, without the spoiling of their property, without 
danger or the like, as happened during the tyranny of Licinius, the Synod declares that, though they have 
deserved no clemency, they shall be dealt with mercifully. As many as were communicants, if they heartily 
repent, shall pass three years among the hearers; for seven years they shall be prostrators; and for two 
years they shall communicate with the people in prayers, but without oblation. 


Notes. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon XI. 


As many as fell without necessity, even if therefore undeserving of indulgence, yet some indulgence shall 
be shown them and they shall be prostrators for twelve years. 


On the expression “without oblation” (choris prosphoras) see the notes to Ancyra, Canon V. where the 
matter is treated at some length. 


Lambert. 


The usual position of the hearers was just inside the church door. But Zonaras (and Balsamon agrees with 
him), in his comment on this canon, says, “they are ordered for three years to be hearers, or to stand 
without the church in the narthex.” 


I have read “as many as were communicants” (hoi pistoi) thus following Dr. Routh. Vide his Opuscula. 
Caranza translates in his Summary of the Councils “if they were faithful” and seems to have read ei pistoi, 
which is much simpler and makes better sense. 


Zonaras. 


The prostrators stood within the body of the church behind the ambo [i.e. the reading desk] and went out 
with the catechumens. 


EXCURSUS ON THE PUBLIC DISCIPLINE OR EXOMOLOGESIS OF THE EARLY CHURCH 


(Taken chiefly from Morinus, De Disciplina in Administratione Sacramenti Poenitentiae; Bingham, 
Antiquities; and Hammond, The Definitions of Faith, etc. Note to Canon XI. of Nice.) 


“In the Primitive Church there was a godly discipline, that at the beginning of Lent, such persons as stood 
convicted of notorious sin were put to open penance, and punished in this world that their souls might be 
saved in the day of the Lord; and that others, admonished by their example, might be the more afraid to 
offend.” 


The foregoing words from the Commination Service of the Church of England may serve well to introduce 
this subject. In the history of the public administration of discipline in the Church, there are three periods 
sufficiently distinctly marked. The first of these ends at the rise of Novatianism in the middle of the 
second century; the second stretches down to about the eighth century; and the third period shews its 
gradual decline to its practical abandonment in the eleventh century. The period with which we are 
concerned is the second, when it was in full force. 


In the first period it would seem that public penance was required only of those convicted of what then 
were called by pre-eminence “mortal sins” (crimena mortalia ), viz: idolatry, murder, and adultery. But in 
the second period the list of mortal sins was greatly enlarged, and Morinus says that “Many Fathers who 
wrote after Augustine’s time, extended the necessity of public penance to all crimes which the civil law 
punished with death, exile, or other grave corporal penalty.” In the penitential canons ascribed to St. Basil 
and those which pass by the name of St. Gregory Nyssen, this increase of offences requiring public 
penance will be found intimated. 


From the fourth century the penitents of the Church were divided into four classes. Three of these are 
mentioned in the eleventh canon, the fourth, which is not here referred to, was composed of those styled 
sunklaiontes, flentes or weepers. These were not allowed to enter into the body of the church at all, but 
stood or lay outside the gates, sometimes covered with sackcloth and ashes. This is the class which is 
sometimes styled cheimozomenoi, hybernantes, on account of their being obliged to endure the 
inclemency of the weather. 


It may help to the better understanding of this and other canons which notice the different orders of 
penitents, to give a brief account of the usual form and arrangement of the ancient churches as well as of 
the different orders of the penitents. 


Before the church there was commonly either an open area surrounded with porticoes, called mesaulion 
or atrium, with a font of water in the centre, styled a cantharus or phiala, or sometimes only an open 
portico, or propulaion. The first variety may still be seen at S. Ambrogio’s in Milan, and the latter in Rome 
at S. Lorenzo’s, and in Ravenna at the two S. Apollinares. This was the place at which the first and lowest 
order of penitents, the weepers, already referred to, stood exposed to the weather. Of these, St. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus says: “Weeping takes place outside the door of the church, where the sinner must stand 
and beg the prayers of the faithful as they go in.” 


The church itself usually consisted of three divisions within, besides these exterior courts and porch. The 
first part after passing through “the great gates,” or doors of the building, was called the Narthex in 
Greek, and Faerula in Latin, and was a narrow vestibule extending the whole width of the church. In this 


part, to which Jews and Gentiles, and in most places even heretics and schismatics were admitted, stood 
the Catechumens, and the Energumens or those afflicted with evil spirits, and the second class of 
penitents (the first mentioned in the Canon), who were called the akoomenoi, audientes, or hearers. These 
were allowed to hear the Scriptures read, and the Sermon preached, but were obliged to depart before 
the celebration of the Divine Mysteries, with the Catechumens, and the others who went by the general 
name of hearers only. 


The second division, or main body of the church, was called the Naos or Nave. This was separated from 
the Narthex by rails of wood, with gates in the centre, which were called “the beautiful or royal gates.” In 
the middle of the Nave, but rather toward the lower or entrance part of it, stood the Ambo, or reading- 
desk, the place for the readers and singers, to which they went up by steps, whence the name, Ambo. 
Before coming to the Ambo, in the lowest part of the Nave, and just after passing the royal gates, was the 
place for the third order of penitents, called in Greek gonuklinontes, or hupopiptontes, and in Latin 
Genuflectentes or Prostrati, i.e., kneelers or prostrators, because they were allowed to remain and join in 
certain prayers particularly made for them. Before going out they prostrated themselves to receive the 
imposition of the bishop’s hands with prayer. This class of penitents left with the Catechumens. 


In the other parts of the Nave stood the believers or faithful, i.e., those persons who were in full 
communion with the Church, the men and women generally on opposite sides, though in some places the 
men were below, and the women in galleries above. Amongst these were the fourth class of penitents, who 
were called sunestotes, consistentes, i.e., co-standers, because they were allowed to stand with the 
faithful, and to remain and hear the prayers of the Church, after the Catechumens and the other penitents 
were dismissed, and to be present while the faithful offered and communicated, though they might not 
themselves make their offerings, nor partake of the Holy Communion. This class of penitents are 
frequently mentioned in the canons, as “communicating in prayers,” or “without the oblation;” and it was 
the last grade to be passed through previous to the being admitted again to full communion. The practice 
of “hearing mass” or “non-communicating attendance” clearly had its origin in this stage of discipline. At 
the upper end of the body of the church, and divided from it by rails which were called Cancelli, was that 
part which we now call the Chancel. This was anciently called by several names, as Bema or tribunal, 
from its being raised above the body of the church, and Sacrarium or Sanctuary. It was also called Apsis 
and Concha Bematis, from its semicircular end. In this part stood the Altar, or Holy Table (which names 
were indifferently used in the primitive Church), behind which, and against the wall of the chancel, was 
the Bishop’s throne, with the seats of the Presbyters on each side of it, called synthronus. On one side of 
the chancel was the repository for the sacred utensils and vestments, called the Diaconicum, and 
answering to our Vestry; and on the other the Prothesis, a side-table, or place, where the bread and wine 
were deposited before they were offered on the Altar. The gates in the chancel rail were called the holy 
gates, and none but the higher orders of the clergy, i.e., Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, were allowed to 
enter within them. The Emperor indeed was permitted to do so for the purpose of making his offering at 
the Altar, but then he was obliged to retire immediately, and to receive the communion without. 


(Thomassin. Ancienne et Nouvelle Discipline de l’Eglise. Tom. I. Livre II. chap. xvj. somewhat abridged.) 


In the West there existed always many cases of public penance, but in the East it is more difficult to find 
any traces of it, after it was abolished by the Patriarch Nectarius in the person of the Grand Penitentiary. 


However, the Emperor Alexis Comnenus, who took the empire in the year 1080, did a penance like that of 
older days, and one which may well pass for miraculous. He called together a large number of bishops 
with the patriarch, and some holy religious; he presented himself before them in the garb of a criminal; he 
confessed to them his crime of usurpation with all its circumstances. They condemned the Emperor and 
all his accomplices to fasting, to lying prostrate upon the earth, to wearing haircloth, and to all the other 
ordinary austerities of penance. Their wives desired to share their griefs and their sufferings, although 
they had had no share in their crime. The whole palace became a theatre of sorrow and public penance. 
The emperor wore the hairshirt under the purple, and lay upon the earth for forty days, having only a 
stone for a pillow. 


To all practical purposes Public Penance was a general institution but for a short while in the Church. But 
the reader must be careful to distinguish between this Public Penance and the private confession which in 
the Catholic Church both East and West is universally practised. What Nectarius did was to abolish the 
office of Penitentiary, whose duty it had been to assign public penance for secret sin; a thing wholly 
different from what Catholics understand by the “Sacrament of Penance.” It would be out of place to do 
more in this place than to call the reader’s attention to the bare fact, and to supply him, from a Roman 
Catholic point of view, with an explanation of why Public Penance died out. “It came to an end because it 
was of human institution. But sacramental confession, being of divine origin, lasted when the penitential 
discipline had been changed, and continues to this day among the Greeks and Oriental sects.” That the 
reader may judge of the absolute candour of the writer just quoted, I give a few sentences from the same 
article: “An opinion, however, did prevail to some extent in the middle ages, even among Catholics, that 
confession to God alone sufficed. The Council of Chalons in 813 (canon xxxiij.), says: Some assert that we 
should confess our sins to God alone, but some think that they should be confessed to the priest, each of 
which practices is followed not without great fruit in Holy Church. . . . Confession made to God purges 


sins, but that made to the priest teaches how they are to be purged.’ This former opinion is also 
mentioned without reprobation by Peter Lombard (In Sentent. Lib. iv. dist. xvij.).” 


CANON XII 


As many as were called by grace, and displayed the first zeal, having cast aside their military girdles, but 
afterwards returned, like dogs, to their own vomit, (so that some spent money and by means of gifts 
regained their military stations); let these, after they have passed the space of three years as hearers, be 
for ten years prostrators. But in all these cases it is necessary to examine well into their purpose and what 
their repentance appears to be like. For as many as give evidence of their conversions by deeds, and not 
pretence, with fear, and tears, and perseverance, and good works, when they have fulfilled their 
appointed time as hearers, may properly communicate in prayers; and after that the bishop may 
determine yet more favourably concerning them. But those who take [the matter] with indifference, and 
who think the form of [not] entering the Church is sufficient for their conversion, must fulfil the whole 
time. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XII. 


Those who endured violence and were seen to have resisted, but who afterwards yielded to wickedness, 
and returned to the army, shall be excommunicated for ten years. But in every case the way in which they 
do their penance must be scrutinized. And if anyone who is doing penance shews himself zealous in its 
performance, the bishop shall treat him more leniently than had he been cold and indifferent. 


Lambert. 


The abuse of this power, namely, of granting under certain circumstances a relaxation in the penitential 
exercises enjoined by the canons—led, in later times, to the practice of commuting such exercises for 
money payments, etc. 


Hefele. 


In his last contests with Constantine, Licinius had made himself the representative of heathenism; so that 
the final issue of the war would not be the mere triumph of one of the two competitors, but the triumph or 
fall of Christianity or heathenism. Accordingly, a Christian who had in this war supported the cause of 
Licinius and of heathenism might be considered as a lapsus, even if he did not formally fall away. With 
much more reason might those Christians be treated as lapsi who, having conscientiously given up 
military service (this is meant by the soldier’s belt), afterwards retracted their resolution, and went so far 
as to give money and presents for the sake of readmission, on account of the numerous advantages which 
military service then afforded. It must not be forgotten that Licinius, as Zonaras and Eusebius relate, 
required from his soldiers a formal apostasy; compelled them, for example, to take part in the heathen 
sacrifices which were held in the camps, and dismissed from his service those who would not apostatize. 


Bright. 


This canon (which in the Prisca and the Isidorian version stands as part of canon 11) deals, like it, with 
cases which had arisen under the Eastern reign of Licinius, who having resolved to “purge his army of all 
ardent Christians” (Mason, Persec. of Diocl. p. 308), ordered his Christian officers to sacrifice to the gods 
on pain of being cashiered (compare Euseb. H. E. x. 8; Vit. Con. i. 54). It is to be observed here that 
military life as such was not deemed unchristian. The case of Cornelius was borne in mind. “We serve in 
your armies,” says Tertullian, Apol. 42 (although later, as a Montanist, he took a rigorist and fanatical 
view, De Cor. 11), and compare the fact which underlies the tale of the “Thundering Legion,”—the 
presence of Christians in the army of Marcus Aurelius. It was the heathenish adjuncts to their calling 
which often brought Christian soldiers to a stand (see Routh. Scr. Opusc. i. 410), as when Marinus’ 
succession to a centurionship was challenged on the ground that he could not sacrifice to the gods 
(Euseb. H. E. vii. 15). Sometimes, indeed, individual Christians thought like Maximilian in the 
Martyrology, who absolutely refused to enlist, and on being told by the proconsul that there were 
Christian soldiers in the imperial service, answered, “Ipsi sciunt quod ipsis expediat” (Ruinart, Act. Sanc. 
p. 341). But, says Bingham (Antiq. xi. 5, 10), “the ancient canons did not condemn the military life as a 
vocation simply unlawful. . . . I believe there is no instance of any man being refused baptism merely 
because he was a soldier, unless some unlawful circumstance, such as idolatry, or the like, made the 
vocation sinful.” After the victory of Constantine in the West, the Council of Arles excommunicated those 
who in time of peace “threw away their arms” (can. 2). In the case before us, some Christian officers had 
at first stood firm under the trial imposed on them by Licinius. They had been “called by grace” to an act 
of self-sacrifice (the phrase is one which St. Augustine might have used); and had shown “their eagerness 
at the outset” (“primum suum ardorem,” Dionysius; Philo and Evarestus more laxly, “primordia bona;” 
compare ten agapen sou ten proten, Rev. ii. 4). Observe here how beautifully the ideas of grace and free 
will are harmonized. These men had responded to a Divine impulse: it might seem that they had 
committed themselves to a noble course: they had cast aside the “belts” which were their badge of office 


(compare the cases of Valentinian and Valens, Soc. iii. 13, and of Benevolus throwing down his belt at the 
feet of Justina, Soz. vii. 13). They had done, in fact, just what Auxentius, one of Licinius’ notaries, had 
done when, according to the graphic anecdote of Philostorgius (Fragm. 5), his master bade him place a 
bunch of grapes before a statue of Bacchus in the palace-court; but their zeal, unlike his, proved to be too 
impulsive—they reconsidered their position, and illustrated the maxim that in morals second thoughts are 
not best (Butler, Serm. 7), by making unworthy attempts—in some cases by bribery—to recover what they 
had worthily resigned. (Observe the Grecised Latinism benephikiois and compare the Latinisms of St. 
Mark, and others in Euseb. iii. 20, vi. 40, x. 5.) This the Council describes in proverbial language, probably 
borrowed from 2 Pet. ii. 22, but, it is needless to say, without intending to censure enlistment as such. 
They now desired to be received to penance: accordingly they were ordered to spend three years as 
Hearers, during which time “their purpose, and the nature (eidos) of their repentance” were to be 
carefully “examined.” Again we see the earnest resolution of the Council to make discipline a moral 
reality, and to prevent it from being turned into a formal routine; to secure, as Rufinus’ abridgment 
expresses it, a repentance “fructuosam et attentam.” If the penitents were found to have “manifested 
their conversion by deeds, and not in outward show (schemati), by awe, and tears, and patience, and good 
works” (such, for instance, Zonaras comments, as almsgiving according to ability), “it would be then 
reasonable to admit them to a participation in the prayers,” to the position of Consistentes, “with 
permission also to the bishop to come to a yet more indulgent resolution concerning them,” by admitting 
them to full communion. This discretionary power of the bishop to dispense with part of a penance-time is 
recognized in the fifth canon of Ancyra and the sixteenth of Chalcedon, and mentioned by Basil, Epist. 
217, c. 74. It was the basis of “indulgences” in their original form (Bingham, xviii. 4, 9). But it was too 
possible that some at least of these lapsi might take the whole affair lightly, “with indifference” 
adiaphoros—not seriously enough, as Hervetas renders—just as if, in common parlance, it did not signify: 
the fourth Ancyrene canon speaks of lapsi who partook of the idol-feast adiaphoros as if it involved them 
in no sin (see below on Eph. 5, Chalc. 4). It was possible that they might “deem” the outward form of 
“entering the church” to stand in the narthex among the Hearers (here, as in c. 8, 19, schema denotes an 
external visible fact) sufficient to entitle them to the character of converted penitents, while their conduct 
out of church was utterly lacking in seriousness and self-humiliation. In that case there could be no 
question of shortening their penance time, for they were not in a state to benefit by indulgence: it would 
be, as the Roman Presbyters wrote to Cyprian, and as he himself wrote to his own church, a “mere 
covering over of the wound” (Epist. 30, 3), an “injury” rather than “a kindness” (De Lapsis, 16); they must 
therefore “by all means” go through ten years as Kneelers, before they can become Consistentes. 


There is great difficulty about the last phrase and Gelasius of Cyzicus, the Prisca, Dionysius Exiguus, the 
pseudo-Isidore, Zonaras and most others have considered the “not” an interpolation. I do not see how 
dropping the “not” makes the meaning materially clearer. 


CANON XIII 


Concerning the departing, the ancient canonical law is still to be maintained, to wit, that, if any man be at 
the point of death, he must not be deprived of the last and most indispensable Viaticum. But, if any one 
should be restored to health again who has received the communion when his life was despaired of, let 
him remain among those who communicate in prayers only. But in general, and in the case of any dying 
person whatsoever asking to receive the Eucharist, let the Bishop, after examination made, give it him. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XIII. 


The dying are to be communicated. But if any such get well, he must be placed in the number of those 
who share in the prayers, and with these only. 


Van Espen. 


It cannot be denied that antiquity used the name “Viaticum” not only to denote the Eucharist which was 
given to the dying, but also to denote the reconciliation, and imposition of penance, and in general, 
everything that could be conducive to the happy death of the person concerned, and this has been shown 
by Aubespine (lib. 1, Obs. cap. ii.). But while this is so, the more usual sense of the word is the Eucharist. 
For this cannot be denied that the faithful of the first ages of the Church looked upon the Eucharist as the 
complement of Christian perfection, and as the last seal of hope and salvation. It was for this reason that 
at the beginning of life, after baptism and confirmation, the Eucharist was given even to infants, and at 
the close of life the Eucharist followed reconciliation and extreme unction, so that properly and literally it 
could be styled “the last Viaticum.” Moreover for penitents it was considered especially necessary that 
through it they might return to the peace of the Church; for perfect peace is given by that very 
communion of the Eucharist. [A number of instances are then cited, and various ancient versions of the 
canon.] Balsamon and Zonaras also understand the canon as I have done, as is evident from their 
commentaries, and so did Josephus AEgyptius, who in his Arabic Paraphrase gives the canon this title: 
“Concerning him who is excommunicated and has committed some deadly sin, and desires the Eucharist 
to be granted to him.” 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian, Decretum Pars. II. causa xxvi, Quaes. VI., c. ix. 


EXCURSUS ON THE COMMUNION OF THE SICK 


There is nothing upon which the ancient church more strenuously insisted than the oral reception of the 
Holy Communion. What in later times was known as “Spiritual Communion” was outside of the view of 
those early days; and to them the issues of eternity were considered often to rest upon the sick man’s 
receiving with his mouth “his food for the journey,” the Viaticum, before he died. No greater proof of how 
important this matter was deemed could be found than the present canon, which provides that even the 
stern and invariable canons of the public penance are to give way before the awful necessity of fortifying 
the soul in the last hour of its earthly sojourn. 


Possibly at first the holy Sacrament may have been consecrated in the presence of the sick person, but of 
this in early times the instances are rare and by no means clear. In fact it was considered a marked favour 
that such a thing should be allowed, and the saying of mass in private houses was prohibited (as it is in 
the Eastern and Latin churches still to-day) with the greatest rigour. 


The necessity of having the consecrated bread and wine for the sick led to their reservation, a practice 
which has existed in the Church from the very beginning, so far as any records of which we are in 
possession shew. 


St. Justin Martyr, writing less than a half century after St. John’s death, mentions that “the deacons 
communicate each of those present, and carry away to the absent the blest bread, and wine and water.” It 
was evidently a long established custom in his day. 


Tertullian tells us of a woman whose husband was a heathen and who was allowed to keep the Holy 
Sacrament in her house that she might receive every morning before other food. St. Cyprian also gives a 
most interesting example of reservation. In his treatise “On the Lapsed” written in a.d. 251, (chapter 
xxvi), he says: “Another woman, when she tried with unworthy hands to open her box, in which was the 
Holy of the Lord, was deterred from daring to touch it by fire rising from it.” 


It is impossible with any accuracy to fix the date, but certainly before the year four hundred, a perpetual 
reservation for the sick was made in the churches. A most interesting incidental proof of this is found in 
the thrilling description given by St. Chrysostom of the great riot in Constantinople in the year 403, when 
the soldiers “burst into the place where the Holy Things were stored, and saw all things therein,” and “the 
most holy blood of Christ was spilled upon their clothes.” From this incident it is evident that in that 
church the Holy Sacrament was reserved in both kinds, and separately. 


Whether this at the time was usual it is hard to say, but there can be no doubt that even in the earliest 
times the Sacrament was given, on rare occasions at least, in one kind, sometimes under the form of 
bread alone, and when the sick persons could not swallow under the form of wine alone. The practice 
called “intinction,” that is the dipping of the bread into the wine and administering the two species 
together, was of very early introduction and still is universal in the East, not only when Communion is 
given with the reserved Sacrament, but also when the people are communicated in the Liturgy from the 
newly consecrated species. The first mention of intinction in the West, is at Carthage in the fifth century. 
We know it was practised in the seventh century and by the twelfth it had become general, to give place to 
the withdrawal of the chalice altogether in the West. “Regino (De Eccles. Discip. Lib. I. c. Ixx.) in 906, 
Burchard (Decr. Lib. V. cap. ix. fol. 95. colon. 1560.) in 996, and Ivo (Decr. Pars. II. cap. xix. p. 56, Paris 
1647) in 1092 all cite a Canon, which they ascribe to a council of Tours ordering every presbyter to have a 
pyx or vessel meet for so great a sacrament, in which the Body of the Lord may be carefully laid up for the 
Viaticum to those departing from this world, which sacred oblation ought to be steeped in the Blood of 
Christ that the presbyter may be able to say truthfully to the sick man, The Body and Blood of the Lord 
avail thee, etc.’” 


The reservation of the Holy Sacrament was usually made in the church itself, and the learned W. E. 
Scudamore is of opinion that this was the case in Africa as early as the fourth century. 


It will not be uninteresting to quote in this connection the “Apostolic Constitutions,” for while indeed 
there is much doubt of the date of the Eighth Book, yet it is certainly of great antiquity. Here we read, 
“and after the communion of both men and women, the deacons take what remains and place it in the 
tabernacle.” 


Perhaps it may not be amiss before closing the remark that so far as we are aware the reservation of the 
Holy Sacrament in the early church was only for the purposes of communion, and that the churches of the 
East reserve it to the present day only for this purpose. 


Those who wish to read the matter treated of more at length, can do so in Muratorius’s learned 
“Dissertations” which are prefixed to his edition of the Roman Sacramentaries (chapter XXIV) and in 
Scudamore’s Notitia Eucharistica, a work which can be absolutely relied upon for the accuracy of its facts, 
however little one may feel constrained to accept the logical justness of its conclusions. 


VI 


Of Patience 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. THELWALL. 


CHAPTER I 
OF PATIENCE GENERALLY; AND TERTULLIAN’S OWN UNWORTHINESS TO TREAT OF IT 


I fully confess unto the Lord God that it has been rash enough, if not even impudent, in me to have dared 
compose a treatise on Patience, for practising which I am all unfit, being a man of no goodness; whereas it 
were becoming that such as have addressed themselves to the demonstration and commendation of some 
particular thing, should themselves first be conspicuous in the practice of that thing, and should regulate 
the constancy of their commonishing by the authority of their personal conduct, for fear their words blush 
at the deficiency of their deeds. And would that this “blushing” would bring a remedy, so that shame for 
not exhibiting that which we go to suggest to others should prove a tutorship into exhibiting it; except 
that the magnitude of some good things—just as of some ills too—is insupportable, so that only the grace 
of divine inspiration is effectual for attaining and practising them. For what is most good rests most with 
God; nor does any other than He who possesses it dispense it, as He deems meet to each. And so to 
discuss about that which it is not given one to enjoy, will be, as it were, a solace; after the manner of 
invalids, who since they are without health, know not how to be silent about its blessings. So I, most 
miserable, ever sick with the heats of impatience, must of necessity sigh after, and invoke, and 
persistently plead for, that health of patience which I possess not; while I recall to mind, and, in the 
contemplation of my own weakness, digest, the truth, that the good health of faith, and the soundness of 
the Lord’s discipline, accrue not easily to any unless patience sit by his side. So is patience set over the 
things of God, that one can obey no precept, fulfil no work well-pleasing to the Lord, if estranged from it. 
The good of it, even they who live outside it, honour with the name of highest virtue. Philosophers indeed, 
who are accounted animals of some considerable wisdom, assign it so high a place, that, while they are 
mutually at discord with the various fancies of their sects and rivalries of their sentiments, yet, having a 
community of regard for patience alone, to this one of their pursuits they have joined in granting peace: 
for it they conspire; for it they league; it, in their affectation of virtue, they unanimously pursue; 
concerning patience they exhibit all their ostentation of wisdom. Grand testimony this is to it, in that it 
incites even the vain schools of the world unto praise and glory! Or is it rather an injury, in that a thing 
divine is bandied among worldly sciences? But let them look to that, who shall presently be ashamed of 
their wisdom, destroyed and disgraced together with the world (it lives in). 


CHAPTER II 
GOD HIMSELF AN EXAMPLE OF PATIENCE 


To us no human affectation of canine equanimity, modelled by insensibility, furnishes the warrant for 
exercising patience; but the divine arrangement of a living and celestial discipline, holding up before us 
God Himself in the very first place as an example of patience; who scatters equally over just and unjust 
the bloom of this light; who suffers the good offices of the seasons, the services of the elements, the 
tributes of entire nature, to accrue at once to worthy and unworthy; bearing with the most ungrateful 
nations, adoring as they do the toys of the arts and the works of their own hands, persecuting His Name 
together with His family; bearing with luxury, avarice, iniquity, malignity, waxing insolent daily: so that by 
His own patience He disparages Himself; for the cause why many believe not in the Lord is that they are 
so long without knowing that He is wroth with the world. 


CHAPTER III 
JESUS CHRIST IN HIS INCARNATION AND WORK A MORE IMITABLE EXAMPLE THEREOF 


And this species of the divine patience indeed being, as it were, at a distance, may perhaps be esteemed 
as among “things too high for us;” but what is that which, in a certain way, has been grasped by hand 
among men openly on the earth? God suffers Himself to be conceived in a mother’s womb, and awaits the 
time for birth; and, when born, bears the delay of growing up; and, when grown up, is not eager to be 
recognised, but is furthermore contumelious to Himself, and is baptized by His own servant; and repels 
with words alone the assaults of the tempter; while from being “Lord” He becomes “Master,” teaching 
man to escape death, having been trained to the exercise of the absolute forbearance of offended 


CANON XIV 


Concerning catechumens who have lapsed, the holy and great Synod has decreed that, after they have 
passed three years only as hearers, they shall pray with the catechumens. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XIV. 


If any of the catechumens shall have fallen for three years he shall be a hearer only, and then let him pray 
with the catechumens. 


Justellus. 


The people formerly were divided into three classes in the church, for there were catechumens, faithful, 
and penitents; but it is clear from the present canon there were two kinds of catechumens: one consisting 
of those who heard the Word of God, and wished to become Christians, but had not yet desired baptism; 
these were called “hearers.” Others who were of long standing, and were properly trained in the faith, 
and desired baptism—these were called “competentes.” 


There is difference of opinion among the learned as to whether there was not a third or even a fourth 
class of catechumens. Bingham and Card. Bona, while not agreeing in particular points, agree in affirming 
that there were more than two classes. Bingham’s first class are those not allowed to enter the church, 
the exothoumenoi , but the affirmation of the existence of such a class rests only on a very forced 
explanation of canon five of Neocaesarea. The second class, the hearers, audientes, rests on better 
evidence. These were not allowed to stay while the Holy Mysteries were celebrated, and their expulsion 
gave rise to the distinction between the “Mass of the Catechumens” (Missa Catechumenorum) and the 
“Mass of the Faithful” (Missa Fidelium). Nor were they suffered to hear the Creed or the Our Father. 
Writers who multiply the classes insert here some who knelt and prayed, called Prostrati or 
Genuflectentes (the same name as was given to one of the grades of penitence). 


(Edw. H. Plumptre in Dict. Christ. Antiq. s.v. Catechumens.) 


After these stages had been traversed each with its appropriate instruction, the catechumens gave in 
their names as applicants for baptism, and were known accordingly as Competentes (sunaitountes ). This 
was done commonly at the beginning of the Quadragesimal fast, and the instruction, carried on through 
the whole of that period, was fuller and more public in its nature (Cyril Hieros. Catech. i. 5; Hieron. Ep. 
61, ad Pammach. c. 4). To catechumens in this stage the great articles of the Creed, the nature of the 
Sacraments, the penitential discipline of the Church, were explained, as in the Catechetical Lectures of 
Cyril of Jerusalem, with dogmatic precision. Special examinations and inquiries into character were made 
at intervals during the forty days. It was a time for fasting and watching and prayer (Const. Apost. viii. 5; 
4 C. Carth. c. 85; Tertull. De Bapt. c. 20; Cyril. 1. c.) and, in the case of those who were married, of the 
strictest continence (August. De fide et oper. v. 8). Those who passed through the ordeal were known as 
the perfectiores (teleioteroi ), the electi, or in the nomenclature of the Eastern Church as baptizomenoi or 
photizomenoi , the present participle being used of course with a future or gerundial sense. Their names 
were inscribed as such in the album or register of the church. They were taught, but not till a few days 
before their baptism, the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer which they were to use after it. The periods for this 
registration varied, naturally enough, in different churches. At Jerusalem it was done on the second (Cyril. 
Catech. iii.), in Africa on the fourth Sunday in Lent (August. Serm. 213), and this was the time at which 
the candidate, if so disposed, might lay aside his old heathen or Jewish name and take one more 
specifically Christian (Socrat. H. E. vii. 21)... . It is only necessary to notice here that the Sacramentum 
Catechumenorum of which Augustine speaks (De Peccat. Merit. ii. 26) as given apparently at or about the 
time of their first admission by imposition of hands, was probably the eulogiai or panis benedictus, and 
not, as Bingham and Augusti maintain, the salt which was given with milk and honey after baptism. 


CANON XV 


On account of the great disturbance and discords that occur, it is decreed that the custom prevailing in 
certain places contrary to the Canon, must wholly be done away; so that neither bishop, presbyter, nor 
deacon shall pass from city to city. And if any one, after this decree of the holy and great Synod, shall 
attempt any such thing, or continue in any such course, his proceedings shall be utterly void, and he shall 
be restored to the Church for which he was ordained bishop or presbyter. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XV. 


Neither bishop, presbyter, nor deacon shall pass from city to city. But they shall be sent back, should they 
attempt to do so, to the Churches in which they were ordained. 


Hefele. 


The translation of a bishop, priest, or deacon from one church to another, had already been forbidden in 
the primitive Church. Nevertheless, several translations had taken place, and even at the Council of Nice 
several eminent men were present who had left their first bishoprics to take others: thus Eusebius, Bishop 
of Nicomedia, had been before Bishop of Berytus; Eustathius, Bishop of Antioch, had been before Bishop 
of Berrhoea in Syria. The Council of Nice thought it necessary to forbid in future these translations, and to 
declare them invalid. The chief reason of this prohibition was found in the irregularities and disputes 
occasioned by such change of sees; but even if such practical difficulties had not arisen, the whole 
doctrinal idea, so to speak, of the relationship between a cleric and the church to which he had been 
ordained, namely, the contracting of a mystical marriage between them, would be opposed to any 
translation or change. In 341 the Synod of Antioch renewed, in its twenty-first canon, the prohibition 
passed by the Council of Nice; but the interest of the Church often rendered it necessary to make 
exceptions, as happened in the case of St. Chrysostom. These exceptional cases increased almost 
immediately after the holding of the Council of Nice, so that in 382, St. Gregory of Nazianzum considered 
this law among those which had long been abrogated by custom. It was more strictly observed in the Latin 
Church; and even Gregory’s contemporary, Pope Damasus, declared himself decidedly in favour of the rule 
of Nice. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici. Decretum, Pars II. Causa VII, Q. 1, c. xix. 


EXCURSUS ON THE TRANSLATION OF BISHOPS 


There are few points upon which the discipline of the Church has so completely changed as that which 
regulated, or rather which forbade, the translation of a bishop from the see for which he was consecrated 
to some other diocese. The grounds on which such prohibition rested were usually that such changes 
were the outcome of ambition, and that if tolerated the result would be that smaller and less important 
sees would be despised, and that there would be a constant temptation to the bishops of such sees to 
make themselves popular with the important persons in other dioceses with the hope of promotion. 
Besides this objection to translation, St. Athanasius mentions a spiritual one, that the diocese was the 
bishop’s bride, and that to desert it and take another was an act of unjustifiable divorce, and subsequent 
adultery. Canon XIV. of the Apostolic Canons does not forbid the practice absolutely, but allows it for just 
cause, and although the Council of Nice is more stringent so far as its words are concerned, apparently 
forbidding translation under any circumstances, yet, as a matter of fact, that very council did allow and 
approve a translation. The general feeling, however, of the early Church was certainly very strong against 
all such changes of Episcopal cure, and there can be no doubt that the chief reason why St. Gregory 
Nazianzen resigned the Presidency of the First Council of Constantinople, was because he had been 
translated from his obscure see Sasima (not Nazianzum as Socrates and Jerome say) to the Imperial City. 


From the canons of some provincial councils, and especially from those of the Third and of the Fourth 
Council of Carthage, it is evident that despite the conciliar and papal prohibitions, translations did take 
place, being made by the authority of the provincial Synods, and without the consent of the pope, but it is 
also evident that this authority was too weak, and that the aid of the secular power had often to be 
invoked. 


This course, of having the matter decided by the synod, was exactly in accordance with the Apostolic 
Canon (no. xiv.). In this manner, for example, Alexander was translated from Cappadocia to Jerusalem, a 
translation made, so it is narrated, in obedience to heavenly revelation. 


It will be noticed that the Nicene Canon does not forbid Provincial Councils to translate bishops, but 
forbids bishops to translate themselves, and the author of the tract De Translationibus in the Jus Orient. 
(i. 293, Cit. Haddon. Art. “Bishop,” Smith and Cheetham, Dict. Chr. Antiq.) sums up the matter tersely in 
the statement that he metabasis kekolutai, ou men he metathesis: i.e., the thing prohibited is 
“transmigration” (which arises from the bishop himself, from selfish motives) not “translation” (wherein 
the will of God and the good of the Church is the ruling cause); the “going,” not the “being taken” to 
another see. And this was the practice both of East and West, for many centuries. Roman Catholic writers 
have tried to prove that translations, at least to the chief sees, required the papal consent, but 
Thomassinus, considering the case of St. Meletius having translated St. Gregory of Nazianzum to 
Constantinople, admits that in so doing he “would only have followed the example of many great bishops 
of the first ages, when usage had not yet reserved translations to the first see of the Church.” 


But the same learned author frankly confesses that in France, Spain, and England, translations were 
made until the ninth century without consulting the pope at all, by bishops and kings. When, however, 
from grounds of simple ambition, Anthimus was translated from Trebizonde to Constantinople, the 
religious of the city wrote to the pope, as also did the patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem, and as a result 
the Emperor Justinian allowed Anthimus to be deposed. 


Balsamon distinguishes three kinds of translations. The first, when a bishop of marked learning and of 
equal piety is forced by a council to pass from a small diocese to one far greater where he will be able to 


do the Church the most important services, as was the case when St. Gregory of Nazianzum was 
transferred from Sasima to Constantinople, metathesis; the second when a bishop, whose see has been 
laid low by the barbarians, is transferred to another see which is vacant, metabasis; and the third when a 
bishop, either having or lacking a see, seizes on a bishopric which is vacant, on his own proper authority 
anabasis. It is this last which the Council of Sardica punishes so severely. In all these remarks of 
Balsamon there is no mention of the imperial power. 


Demetrius Chomatenus, however, who was Archbishop of Thessalonica, and wrote a series of answers to 
Cabasilas, Archbishop of Durazzo, says that by the command of the Emperor a bishop, elected and 
confirmed, and even ready to be ordained for a diocese, may be forced to take the charge of another one 
which is more important, and where his services will be incomparably more useful to the public. Thus we 
read in the Book of Eastern Law that “If a Metropolitan with his synod, moved by a praiseworthy cause 
and probable pretext, shall give his approbation to the translation of a bishop, this can, without doubt, be 
done, for the good of souls and for the better administration of the church’s affairs, etc.” This was adopted 
at a synod held by the patriarch Manuel at Constantinople, in the presence of the imperial commissioners. 


The same thing appears also in the synodal response of the patriarch Michael, which only demands for 
translation the authority of the Metropolitan and “the greatest authority of the Church.” But, soon after 
this, translation became the rule, and not the exception both in East and West. 


It was in vain that Simeon, Archbishop of Thessalonica, in the East raised his voice against the constant 
translations made by the secular power, and the Emperors of Constantinople were often absolute masters 
of the choice and translations of bishops; and Thomassinus sums up the matter, “At the least we are forced 
to the conclusion that no translations could be made without the consent of the Emperor, especially when 
it was the See of Constantinople that was to be filled.” 


The same learned writer continues: “It was usually the bishop or archbishop of another church that was 
chosen to ascend the patriarchal throne of the imperial city. The Kings of England often used this same 
power to appoint to the Primatial See of Canterbury a bishop already approved in the government of 
another diocese.” 


In the West, Cardinal Bellarmine disapproved the prevailing custom of translations and protested against 
it to his master, Pope Clement VIII., reminding him that they were contrary to the canons and contrary to 
the usage of the Ancient Church, except in cases of necessity and of great gain to the Church. The pope 
entirely agreed with these wise observations, and promised that he would himself make, and would urge 
princes to make, translations only “with difficulty.” But translations are made universally, all the world 
over, today, and no attention whatever is paid to the ancient canons and discipline of the Church. 


CANON XVI 


Neither presbyters, nor deacons, nor any others enrolled among the clergy, who, not having the fear of 
God before their eyes, nor regarding the ecclesiastical Canon, shall recklessly remove from their own 
church, ought by any means to be received by another church; but every constraint should be applied to 
restore them to their own parishes; and, if they will not go, they must be excommunicated. And if anyone 
shall dare surreptitiously to carry off and in his own Church ordain a man belonging to another, without 
the consent of his own proper bishop, from whom although he was enrolled in the clergy list he has 
seceded, let the ordination be void. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XVI. 


Such presbyters or deacons as desert their own Church are not to be admitted into another, but are to be 
sent back to their own diocese. But if any bishop should ordain one who belongs to another Church 
without the consent of his own bishop, the ordination shall be cancelled. 


“Parish” in this canon, as so often elsewhere, means “diocese.” 
Balsamon. 


It seemed right that the clergy should have no power to move from city to city and to change their 
canonical residence without letters dimissory from the bishop who ordained them. But such clerics as are 
called by the bishops who ordained them and cannot be persuaded to return, are to be separated from 
communion, that is to say, not to be allowed to concelebrate (sunierourgein) with them, for this is the 
meaning of “excommunicated” in this place, and not that they should not enter the church nor receive the 
sacraments. This decree agrees with canon xv. of the Apostolical canons, which provides that such shall 
not celebrate the liturgy. Canon xvj. of the same Apostolical canons further provides that if a bishop 
receive a cleric coming to him from another diocese without his bishop’s letters dimissory, and shall 
ordain him, such a bishop shall be separated. From all this it is evident that the Chartophylax of the Great 
Church for the time does rightly in refusing to allow priests ordained in other dioceses to offer the 


sacrifice unless they bring with them letters commendatory and dimissory from those who ordained them. 
Zonaras had also in his Scholion given the same explanation of the canon. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, divided into two. Decretum. Pars II, Causa VII. Quaest. I. 
c. xxiij.; and Pars I. Dist. LXXL., c. iij. 


CANON XVII 


Forasmuch as many enrolled among the Clergy, following covetousness and lust of gain, have forgotten 
the divine Scripture, which says, “He hath not given his money upon usury,” and in lending money ask the 
hundredth of the sum [as monthly interest], the holy and great Synod thinks it just that if after this decree 
any one be found to receive usury, whether he accomplish it by secret transaction or otherwise, as by 
demanding the whole and one half, or by using any other contrivance whatever for filthy lucre’s sake, he 
shall be deposed from the clergy and his name stricken from the list. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XVII. 


If anyone shall receive usury or 150 per cent, he shall be cast forth and deposed, according to this decree 
of the Church. 


Van Espen. 


Although the canon expresses only these two species of usury, if we bear in mind the grounds on which 
the prohibition was made, it will be manifest that every kind of usury is forbidden to clerics and under any 
circumstances, and therefore the translation of this canon sent by the Orientals to the Sixth Council of 
Carthage is in no respect alien to the true intent of the canon; for in this version no mention is made of 
any particular kind of usury, but generally the penalty is assigned to any clerics who “shall be found after 
this decree taking usury” or thinking out any other scheme for the sake of filthy lucre. 


This Canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, in the first part of the Decretum, in Dionysius’s version. 
Dist. xlvii, c. ii, and again in Isidore’s version in Pars II, Causa xiv. Quaes. iv., c. viii. 


EXCURSUS ON USURY 


The famous canonist Van Espen defines usury thus: “Usura definitur lucrum ex mutuo exactum aut 
speratum;” and then goes on to defend the proposition that, “Usury is forbidden by natural, by divine, and 
by human law. The first is proved thus. Natural law, as far as its first principles are concerned, is 
contained in the decalogue; but usury is prohibited in the decalogue, inasmuch as theft is prohibited; and 
this is the opinion of the Master of the Sentences, of St. Bonaventura, of St. Thomas and of a host of 
others: for by the name of theft in the Law all unlawful taking of another’s goods is prohibited; but usury 
is an unlawful, etc.” For a proof of usury’s being contrary to divine law he cites Ex. xxii. 25, and Deut. 
xxiii. 29; and from the New Testament Luke vi. 34. “The third assertion is proved thus. Usury is forbidden 
by human law: The First Council of Nice in Canon VII. deposed from the clergy and from all ecclesiastical 
rank, clerics who took usury; and the same thing is the case with an infinite number of councils, in fact 
with nearly all e.g. Elvira, ij, Arles j, Carthage iij, Tours iij, etc. Nay, even the pagans themselves formerly 
forbid it by their laws.” He then quotes Tacitus (Annal. lib. v.), and adds, “with what severe laws the 
French Kings coerced usurers is evident from the edicts of St. Louis, Philip IV, Charles IX., Henry IIL, 
etc.” 


There can be no doubt that Van Espen in the foregoing has accurately represented and without any 
exaggeration the universal opinion of all teachers of morals, theologians, doctors, Popes, and Councils of 
the Christian Church for the first fifteen hundred years. All interest exacted upon loans of money was 
looked upon as usury, and its reception was esteemed a form of theft and dishonesty. Those who wish to 
read the history of the matter in all its details are referred to Bossuet’s work on the subject, Traite de 
l’Usure, where they will find the old, traditional view of the Christian religion defended by one thoroughly 
acquainted with all that could be said on the other side. 


The glory of inventing the new moral code on the subject, by which that which before was looked upon as 
mortal sin has been transfigured into innocence, if not virtue, belongs to John Calvin! He made the 
modern distinction between “interest” and “usury,” and was the first to write in defence of this then new- 
fangled refinement of casuistry. Luther violently opposed him, and Melancthon also kept to the old 
doctrine, though less violently (as was to be expected); today the whole Christian West, Protestant and 
Catholic alike, stake their salvation upon the truth of Calvin’s distinction! Among Roman Catholics the 
new doctrine began to be defended about the beginning of the eighteenth century, the work of Scipio 
Maffei, Dell’ impiego dell danaro, written on the laxer side, having attracted a widespread attention. The 
Ballerini affirm that the learned pope Benedict XIV. allowed books defending the new morals to be 


dedicated to him, and in 1830 the Congregation of the Holy Office with the approval of the reigning 
Pontiff, Pius VIII., decided that those who considered the taking of interest allowed by the state law 
justifiable, were “not to be disturbed.” It is entirely disingenuous to attempt to reconcile the modern with 
the ancient doctrine; the Fathers expressly deny that the State has any power to make the receiving of 
interest just or to fix its rate, there is but one ground for those to take who accept the new teaching, viz. 
that all the ancients, while true on the moral principle that one must not defraud his neighbour nor take 
unjust advantage of his necessity, were in error concerning the facts, in that they supposed that money 
was barren, an opinion which the Schoolmen also held, following Aristotle. This we have found in modern 
times, and amid modern circumstances, to be an entire error, as Gury, the famous modern casuist, well 
says, “fructum producit et multiplicatur per se.” 


That the student may have it in his power to read the Patristic view of the matter, I give a list of the 
passages most commonly cited, together with a review of the conciliar action, for all which I am indebted 
to a masterly article by Wharton B. Marriott in Smith and Cheetham’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities 
(s.v. Usury). 


Although the conditions of the mercantile community in the East and the West differed materially in some 
respects, the fathers of the two churches are equally explicit and systematic in their condemnation of the 
practice of usury. Among those belonging to the Greek church we find Athanasius (Expos. in Ps. xiv); Basil 
the Great (Hom. in Ps. xiv). Gregory of Nazianzum (Orat. xiv. in Patrem tacentem). Gregory of Nyssa (Orat. 
cont. Usurarios); Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. iv. c. 37), Epiphanius (adv. Haeres. Epilog. c. 24), Chrysostom 
(Hom. xli. in Genes), and Theodoret (Interpr. in Ps. xiv. 5, and liv. 11). Among those belonging to the Latin 
church, Hilary of Poitiers (in Ps. xiv); Ambrose (de Tobia liber unus). Jerome (in Ezech. vi. 18); Augustine 
de Baptismo contr. Donatistas, iv. 19); Leo the Great (Epist. iii. 4), and Cassiodorus (in Ps. xiv. 10). 


The canons of later councils differ materially in relation to this subject, and indicate a distinct tendency to 
mitigate the rigour of the Nicaean interdict. That of the council of Carthage of the year 348 enforces the 
original prohibition, but without the penalty, and grounds the veto on both Old and New Testament 
authority, “nemo contra prophetas, nemo contra evangelia facit sine periculo” (Mansi, iii. 158). The 
language, however, when compared with that of the council of Carthage of the year 419, serves to suggest 
that, in the interval, the lower clergy had occasionally been found having recourse to the forbidden 
practice, for the general terms of the earlier canon, “ut non liceat clericis fenerari,” are enforced with 
greater particularity in the latter, “Nec omnino cuiquam clericorum liceat de qualibet re foenus accipere” 
(Mansi, iv. 423). This supposition is supported by the language of the council of Orleans (a.d. 538), which 
appears to imply that deacons were not prohibited from lending money at interest, “Et clericus a 
diaconatu, et supra, pecuniam non commodet ad usuras” (ib. ix. 18). Similarly, at the second council of 
Trullanum (a.d. 692) a like liberty would appear to have been recognised among the lower clergy 
(Hardouin, iii. 1663). While, again, the Nicaean canon requires the immediate deposition of the 
ecclesiastic found guilty of the practice, the Apostolical canon enjoins that such deposition is to take place 
only after he has been admonished and has disregarded the admonition. 


Generally speaking, the evidence points to the conclusion that the Church imposed no penalty on the 
layman. St. Basil (Epist. clxxxviii. can. 12), says that a usurer may even be admitted to orders, provided he 
gives his acquired wealth to the poor and abstains for the future from the pursuit of gain (Migne, Patrol. 
Graec. xxxii. 275). Gregory of Nyssa says that usury, unlike theft, the desecration of tombs, and sacrilege 
(hierosulia ), is allowed to pass unpunished, although among the things forbidden by Scripture, nor is a 
candidate at ordination ever asked whether or no he has been guilty of the practice (Migne, ib. xlv. 233). A 
letter of Sidonius Apollinaris (Epist. vi. 24) relating an experience of his friend Maximus, appears to imply 
that no blame attached to lending money at the legal rate of interest, and that even a bishop might be a 
creditor on those terms. We find also Desideratus, bishop of Verdun, when applying for a loan to king 
Theodebert, for the relief of his impoverished diocese, promising repayment, “cum usuris legitimis,” an 
expression which would seem to imply that in the Gallican church usury was recognised as lawful under 
certain conditions (Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. iii. 34). So again a letter (Epist. ix. 38) of Gregory the Great 
seems to shew that he did not regard the payment of interest for money advanced by one layman to 
another as unlawful. But on the other hand, we find in what is known as archbishop Theodore’s 
“Penitential” (circ. a.d. 690) what appears to be a general law on the subject, enjoining “Sie quis usuras 
undecunque exegerit . . . tres annos in pane et aqua” (c. xxv. 3); a penance again enjoined in the 
Penitential of Egbert of York (c. ii. 30). In like manner, the legates, George and Theophylact, in reporting 
their proceedings in England to pope Adrian I. (a.d. 787), state that they have prohibited “usurers,” and 
cite the authority of the Psalmist and St. Augustine (Haddan and Stubbs, Conc. iii. 457). The councils of 
Mayence, Rheims, and Chalons, in the year 813, and that of Aix in the year 816, seem to have laid down 
the same prohibition as binding both on the clergy and the laity (Hardouin, Conc. iv. 1011, 1020, 1033, 
1100). 


Muratori, in his dissertation on the subject (Antichit’a, vol. i.), observes that “we do not know exactly how 


commerce was transacted in the five preceding centuries,” and consequently are ignorant as to the terms 
on which loans of money were effected. 


CANON XVIII 


It has come to the knowledge of the holy and great Synod that, in some districts and cities, the deacons 
administer the Eucharist to the presbyters, whereas neither canon nor custom permits that they who have 
no right to offer should give the Body of Christ to them that do offer. And this also has been made known, 
that certain deacons now touch the Eucharist even before the bishops. Let all such practices be utterly 
done away, and let the deacons remain within their own bounds, knowing that they are the ministers of 
the bishop and the inferiors of the presbyters. Let them receive the Eucharist according to their order, 
after the presbyters, and let either the bishop or the presbyter administer to them. Furthermore, let not 
the deacons sit among the presbyters, for that is contrary to canon and order. And if, after this decree, any 
one shall refuse to obey, let him be deposed from the diaconate. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XVIII. 


Deacons must abide within their own bounds. They shall not administer the Eucharist to presbyters, nor 
touch it before them, nor sit among the presbyters. For all this is contrary to canon, and to decent order. 


Van Espen. 


Four excesses of deacons this canon condemns, at least indirectly. The first was that they gave the holy 
Communion to presbyters. To understand more easily the meaning of the canon it must be remembered 
that the reference here is not to the presbyters who were sacrificing at the altar but to those who were 
offering together with the bishop who was sacrificing; by a rite not unlike that which to-day takes place, 
when the newly ordained presbyters or bishops celebrate mass with the ordaining bishop; and this rite in 
old times was of daily occurrence, for a full account of which see Morinus De SS. Ordinat. P. III. Exercit. 
viij. .. . The present canon does not take away from deacons the authority to distribute the Eucharist to 
laymen, or to the minor clergy, but only reproves their insolence and audacity in presuming to administer 
to presbyters who were concelebrating with the bishop or another presbyter. .. . 


The second abuse was that certain deacons touched the sacred gifts before the bishop. The vulgar version 
of Isidore reads for “touched” “received,” a meaning which Balsamon and Zonaras also adopt, and unless 
the Greek word, which signifies “to touch,” is contrary to this translation, it seems by no means to be alien 
to the context of the canon. 


“Let them receive the Eucharist according to their order, after the presbyters, and let the bishop or the 
presbyter administer to them.” In these words it is implied that some deacons had presumed to receive 
Holy Communion before the presbyters, and this is the third excess of the deacon which is condemned by 
the Synod. 


And lastly, the fourth excess was that they took a place among the presbyters at the very time of the 
sacrifice, or “at the holy altar,” as Balsamon observes. 


From this canon we see that the Nicene fathers entertained no doubt that the faithful in the holy 
Communion truly received “the body of Christ.” Secondly, that that was “offered” in the church, which is 
the word by which sacrifice is designated in the New Testament, and therefore it was at that time a fixed 
tradition that there was a sacrifice in which the body of Christ was offered. Thirdly that not to all, nor 
even to deacons, but only to bishops and presbyters was given the power of offering. And lastly, that there 
was recognized a fixed hierarchy in the Church, made up of bishops and presbyters and deacons in 
subordination to these. 


Of course even at that early date there was nothing new in this doctrine of the Eucharist. St. Ignatius 
more than a century and a half before, wrote as follows: “But mark ye those who hold strange doctrine 
touching the grace of Jesus Christ which came to us, how that they are contrary to the mind of God. They 
have no care for love, none for the widow, none for the orphan, none for the afflicted, none for the 
prisoner, none for the hungry or thirsty. They abstain from eucharist (thanksgiving) and prayer, because 
they allow not that the Eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, which flesh suffered for our sins, 
and which the Father of his goodness raised up.” 


In one point the learned scholiast just quoted has most seriously understated his case. He says that the 
wording of the canon shews “that the Nicene fathers entertained no doubt that the faithful in the holy 
Communion truly received the body of Christ.’” Now this statement is of course true because it is included 
in what the canon says, but the doctrinal statement which is necessarily contained in the canon is that 
“the body of Christ is given” by the minister to the faithful. This doctrine is believed by all Catholics and 
by Lutherans, but is denied by all other Protestants; those Calvinists who kept most nearly to the ordinary 
Catholic phraseology only admitting that “the sacrament of the Body of Christ” was given in the supper by 
the minister, while “the body of Christ,” they taught, was present only in the soul of the worthy 
communicant (and in no way connected with the form of bread, which was but the divinely appointed sign 
and assurance of the heavenly gift), and therefore could not be “given” by the priest. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Decretum. Pars I. Dist. XCIII., c. xiv. 


CANON XIX 


Concerning the Paulianists who have flown for refuge to the Catholic Church, it has been decreed that 
they must by all means be rebaptized; and if any of them who in past time have been numbered among 
their clergy should be found blameless and without reproach, let them be rebaptized and ordained by the 
Bishop of the Catholic Church; but if the examination should discover them to be unfit, they ought to be 
deposed. Likewise in the case of their deaconesses, and generally in the case of those who have been 
enrolled among their clergy, let the same form be observed. And we mean by deaconesses such as have 
assumed the habit, but who, since they have no imposition of hands, are to be numbered only among the 
laity. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XIX. 


Paulianists must be rebaptised, and if such as are clergymen seem to be blameless let them be ordained. 
If they do not seem to be blameless, let them be deposed. Deaconesses who have been led astray, since 
they are not sharers of ordination, are to be reckoned among the laity. 


Ffoulkes. 
(Dict. Chr. Ant. s.v. Nicaea, Councils of.) 


That this is the true meaning of the phrase horos ektetheitai, viz. “a decree has now been made,” is clear 
from the application of the words horos in Canon xvii., and horisen, in Canon vi. It has been a pure 
mistake, therefore, which Bp. Hefele blindly follows, to understand it of some canon previously passed, 
whether at Arles or elsewhere. 


Justellus. 


Here cheirothesia is taken for ordination or consecration, not for benediction, . . . for neither were 
deaconesses, sub-deacons, readers, and other ministers ordained, but a blessing was merely pronounced 
over them by prayer and imposition of hands. 


Aristenus. 


Their (the Paulicians’) deaconesses also, since they have no imposition of hands, if they come over to the 
Catholic Church and are baptized, are ranked among the laity. 


With this Zonaras and Balsamon also agree. 
Hefele. 


By Paulianists must be understood the followers of Paul of Samosata the anti-Trinitarian who, about the 
year 260, had been made bishop of Antioch, but had been deposed by a great Synod in 269. As Paul of 
Samosata was heretical in his teaching on the Holy Trinity the Synod of Nice applied to him the decree 
passed by the council of Arles in its eighth canon. “If anyone shall come from heresy to the Church, they 
shall ask him to say the creed; and if they shall perceive that he was baptized into the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, he shall have a hand laid on him only that he may receive the Holy Ghost. But if in 
answer to their questioning he shall not answer this Trinity, let him be baptized.” 


The Samosatans, according to St. Athanasius, named the Father, Son and Holy Spirit in administering 
baptism (Orat. ii, Contra Arian. No. xliii.), but as they gave a false meaning to the baptismal formula and 
did not use the words Son and Holy Spirit in the usual sense, the Council of Nice, like St. Athanasius 
himself, considered their baptism as invalid. 


There is great difficulty about the text of the clause beginning “Likewise in the case, etc.,” and Gelasius, 
the Prisca, Theilo and Thearistus, (who in 419 translated the canons of Nice for the African bishops), the 
Pseudo-Isidore, and Gratian have all followed a reading diakonon, instead of diakonisson. This change 
makes all clear, but many canonists keep the ordinary text, including Van Espen, with whose 
interpretation Hefele does not agree. 


The clause I have rendered “And we mean by deaconesses” is most difficult of translation. I give the 
original, ‘Emnesthemen de diakonisson ton en to schemati exetastheison, epei k.t.l. Hefele’s translation 
seems to me impossible, by schemati he understands the list of the clergy just mentioned. 


EXCURSUS ON THE DEACONESS OF THE EARLY CHURCH 


It has been supposed by many that the deaconess of the Early Church had an Apostolic institution and 
that its existence may be referred to by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 1) where he speaks of 
Phoebe as being a diakonos of the Church of Cenchrea. It moreover has been suggested that the “widows” 


of 1 Tim. v. 9 may have been deaconesses, and this seems not unlikely from the fact that the age for the 
admission of women to this ministry was fixed by Tertullian at sixty years (De Vel. Virg. Cap. ix.), and only 
changed to forty, two centuries later by the Council of Chalcedon, and from the further fact that these 
“widows” spoken of by St. Paul seem to have had a vow of chastity, for it is expressly said that if they 
marry they have “damnation, because they have cast off their first faith” (1 Tim. v. 12). 


These women were called diakonissai, presbutides (which must be distinguished from the presbuterai , a 
poor class referred to in the Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 28) who are to be only invited frequently to the 
love-feasts, while the presbutides had a definite allotment of the offerings assigned to their support), 
cherai, diaconissae, presbyterae, and viduae. 


The one great characteristic of the deaconess was that she was vowed to perpetual chastity. The 
Apostolical Constitutions (vi. 17) say that she must be a chaste virgin (parthenos hagne) or else a widow. 
The writer of the article “Deaconess” in the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities says: “It is evident that the 
ordination of deaconesses included a vow of celibacy.” We have already seen the language used by St. 
Paul and of this the wording of the canon of Chalcedon is but an echo (Canon xv). “A woman shall not 
receive the laying on of hands as a deaconess under forty years of age, and then only after searching 
examination. And if, after she has had hands laid on her, and has continued for a time to minister, she 
shall despise the Grace of God and give herself in marriage, she shall be anathematized and the man who 
is united to her.” The civil law went still further, and by Justinian’s Sixth Novel (6) those who attempted to 
marry are subjected to forfeiture of property and capital punishment. In the collect in the ancient office 
there is a special petition that the newly admitted deaconess may have the gift of continence. 


The principal work of the deaconess was to assist the female candidates for holy baptism. At that time the 
sacrament of baptism was always administered by immersion (except to those in extreme illness) and 
hence there was much that such an order of women could be useful in. Moreover they sometimes gave to 
the female catechumens preliminary instruction, but their work was wholly limited to women, and for a 
deaconess of the Early Church to teach a man or to nurse him in sickness would have been an 
impossibility. The duties of the deaconess are set forth in many ancient writings, I cite here what is 
commonly known as the XII Canon of the Fourth Council of Carthage, which met in the year 398: 


“Widows and dedicated women (sanctimoniales) who are chosen to assist at the baptism of women, should 
be so well instructed in their office as to be able to teach aptly and properly unskilled and rustic women 
how to answer at the time of their baptism to the questions put to them, and also how to live godly after 
they have been baptized.” This whole matter is treated clearly by St. Epiphanius who, while indeed 
speaking of deaconesses as an order (tagma), asserts that “they were only women-elders, not priestesses 
in any sense, that their mission was not to interfere in any way with Sacerdotal functions, but simply to 
perform certain offices in the care of women” (Haer. lxxix., cap. iij). From all this it is evident that they are 
entirely in error who suppose that “the laying on of hands” which the deaconesses received corresponded 
to that by which persons were ordained to the diaconate, presbyterate, and episcopate at that period of 
the church’s history. It was merely a solemn dedication and blessing and was not looked upon as “an 
outward sign of an inward grace given.” For further proof of this I must refer to Morinus, who has treated 
the matter most admirably. (De Ordinationibus, Exercitatio X.) 


The deaconesses existed but a short while. The council of Laodicea as early as a.d. 343-381, forbade the 
appointment of any who were called presbutides (Vide Canon xi); and the first council of Orange, a.d. 441, 
in its twenty-sixth canon forbids the appointment of deaconesses altogether, and the Second council of the 
same city in canons xvij and xviij, decrees that deaconesses who married were to be excommunicated 
unless they renounced the men they were living with, and that, on account of the weakness of the sex, 
none for the future were to be ordained. 


Thomassinus, to whom I refer the reader for a very full treatment of the whole subject, is of opinion that 
the order was extinct in the West by the tenth or twelfth century, but that it lingered on a little later at 
Constantinople but only in conventual institutions. (Thomassin, Ancienne et Nouvelle Discipline de 1’ 
Eglise, I Partie, Livre III.) 


CANON XxX 

Forasmuch as there are certain persons who kneel on the Lord’s Day and in the days of Pentecost, 
therefore, to the intent that all things may be uniformly observed everywhere (in every parish), it seems 
good to the holy Synod that prayer be made to God standing. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XX. 


On Lord’s days and at Pentecost all must pray standing and not kneeling. 


Hammond. 


Although kneeling was the common posture for prayer in the primitive Church, yet the custom had 
prevailed, even from the earliest times, of standing at prayer on the Lord’s day, and during the fifty days 
between Easter and Pentecost. Tertullian, in a passage in his treatise De Corona Militis, which is often 
quoted, mentions it amongst other observances which, though not expressly commanded in Scripture, yet 
were universally practised upon the authority of tradition. “We consider it unlawful,” he says, “to fast, or 
to pray kneeling, upon the Lord’s day; we enjoy the same liberty from Easter-day to that of Pentecost.” De 
Cor. Mil. s. 3, 4. Many other of the Fathers notice the same practice, the reason of which, as given by 
Augustine and others, was to commemorate the resurrection of our Lord, and to signify the rest and joy of 
our own resurrection, which that of our Lord assured. This canon, as Beveridge observes, is a proof of the 
importance formerly attached to an uniformity of sacred rites throughout the Church, which made the 
Nicene Fathers thus sanction and enforce by their authority a practice which in itself is indifferent, and 
not commanded directly or indirectly in Scripture, and assign this as their reason for doing so: “In order 
that all things may be observed in like manner in every parish” or diocese. 


Hefele. 


All the churches did not, however, adopt this practice; for we see in the Acts of the Apostles (xx. 36 and 
xxi. 5) that St. Paul prayed kneeling during the time between Pentecost and Easter. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici. Decretum, Pars III, De Conc. Dist. III. c. x. 


EXCURSUS ON THE NUMBER OF THE NICENE CANONS 


There has come down to us a Latin letter purporting to have been written by St. Athanasius to Pope 
Marcus. This letter is found in the Benedictine edition of St. Athanasius’s works (ed. Patav. ii. 599) but 
rejected as spurious by Montfaucon the learned editor. In this letter is contained the marvellous assertion 
that the Council of Nice at first adopted forty canons, which were in Greek, that it subsequently added 
twenty Latin canons, and that afterwards the council reassembled and set forth seventy altogether. A 
tradition that something of the kind had taken place was prevalent in parts of the East, and some 
collections did contain seventy canons. 


In the Vatican Library is a ms. which was bought for it by the famous Asseman, from the Coptic Patriarch, 
John, and which contains not only seventy, but eighty canons attributed to the council of Nice. The ms. is 
in Arabic, and was discovered by J. B. Romanus, S. J., who first made its contents known, and translated 
into Latin a copy he had made of it. Another Jesuit, Pisanus, was writing a history of the Nicene Council at 
the time and he received the eighty newly found canons into his book; but, out of respect to the pseudo- 
Athanasian letter, he at first cut down the number to seventy; but in later editions he followed the ms. All 
this was in the latter half of the sixteenth century; and in 1578 Turrianus, who had had Father Romanus’s 
translation revised before it was first published, now issued an entirely new translation with a Proemium 
containing a vast amount of information upon the whole subject, and setting up an attempted proof that 
the number of the Nicene Canons exceeded twenty. His argument for the time being carried the day. 


Hefele says, “it is certain that the Orientals believed the Council of Nice to have promulgated more than 
twenty canons: the learned Anglican, Beveridge, has proved this, reproducing an ancient Arabic 
paraphrase of the canons of the first four Ecumenical Councils. According to this Arabic paraphrase, 
found in a ms. in the Bodleian Library, the Council of Nice must have put forth three books of canons. .. . 
The Arabic paraphrase of which we are speaking gives a paraphrase of all these canons, but Beveridge 
took only the part referring to the second book—that is to say, the paraphrase of the twenty genuine 
canons; for, according to his view, which was perfectly correct, it was only these twenty canons which 
were really the work of the Council of Nice, and all the others were falsely attributed to it.” 


Hefele goes on to prove that the canons he rejects must be of much later origin, some being laws of the 
times of Theodosius and Justinian according to the opinion of Renaudot. 


Before leaving this point I should notice the profound research on these Arabic canons of the Maronite, 
Abraham Echellensis. He gives eighty-four canons in his Latin translation of 1645, and was of opinion that 
they had been collected from different Oriental sources, and sects; but that originally they had all been 
translated from the Greek, and were collected by James, the celebrated bishop of Nisibis, who was 
present at Nice. But this last supposition is utterly untenable. 


Among the learned there have not been wanting some who have held that the Council of Nice passed 
more canons than the twenty we possess, and have arrived at the conclusion independently of the Arabic 
discovery, such are Baronius and Card. d’Aguirre, but their arguments have been sufficiently answered, 
and they cannot present anything able to weaken the conclusion that flows from the consideration of the 
following facts. 


(Hefele: History of the Councils, Vol. I. pp. 355 et seqq. [2d ed.]) 


Let us see first what is the testimony of those Greek and Latin authors who lived about the time of the 
Council, concerning the number. 


a. The first to be consulted among the Greek authors is the learned Theodoret, who lived about a century 
after the Council of Nicaea. He says, in his History of the Church: “After the condemnation of the Arians, 
the bishops assembled once more, and decreed twenty canons on ecclesiastical discipline.” 


b. Twenty years later, Gelasius, Bishop of Cyzicus, after much research into the most ancient documents, 
wrote a history of the Nicene Council. Gelasius also says expressly that the Council decreed twenty 
canons; and, what is more important, he gives the original text of these canons exactly in the same order, 
and according to the tenor which we find elsewhere. 


c. Rufinus is more ancient than these two historians. He was born near the period when the Council of 
Nicaea was held, and about half a century after he wrote his celebrated history of the Church, in which he 
inserted a Latin translation of the Nicene canons. Rufinus also knew only of these twenty canons; but as 
he has divided the sixth and the eighth into two parts, he has given twenty-two canons, which are exactly 
the same as the twenty furnished by the other historians. 


d. The famous discussion between the African bishops and the Bishop of Rome, on the subject of appeals 
to Rome, gives us a very important testimony on the true number of the Nicene canons. The presbyter 
Apiarius of Sicca in Africa, having been deposed for many crimes, appealed to Rome. Pope Zosimus (417- 
418) took the appeal into consideration, sent legates to Africa; and to prove that he had the right to act 
thus, he quoted a canon of the Council of Nicaea, containing these words: “When a bishop thinks he has 
been unjustly deposed by his colleagues he may appeal to Rome, and the Roman bishop shall have the 
business decided by judices in partibus.” The canon quoted by the Pope does not belong to the Council of 
Nicaea, as he affirmed; it was the fifth canon of the Council of Sardica (the seventh in the Latin version). 
What explains the error of Zosimus is that in the ancient copies the canons of Nicaea and Sardica are 
written consecutively, with the same figures, and under the common title of canons of the Council of 
Nicaea; and Zosimus might optima fide fall into an error—which he shared with Greek authors, his 
contemporaries, who also mixed the canons of Nicaea with those of Sardica. The African bishops, not 
finding the canon quoted by the Pope either in their Greek or in their Latin copies, in vain consulted also 
the copy which Bishop Cecilian, who had himself been present at the Council of Nicaea, had brought to 
Carthage. The legates of the Pope then declared that they did not rely upon these copies, and they agreed 
to send to Alexandria and to Constantinople to ask the patriarchs of these two cities for authentic copies 
of the canons of the Council of Nicaea. The African bishops desired in their turn that Pope Boniface should 
take the same step (Pope Zosimus had died meanwhile in 418)—that he should ask for copies from the 
Archbishops of Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch. Cyril of Alexandria and Atticus of Constantinople, 
indeed, sent exact and faithful copies of the Creed and canons of Nicaea; and two learned men of 
Constantinople, Theilo and Thearistus, even translated these canons into Latin. Their translation has been 
preserved to us in the acts of the sixth Council of Carthage, and it contains only the twenty ordinary 
canons. It might be thought at first sight that it contained twenty-one canons; but on closer consideration 
we see, aS Hardouin has proved, that this twenty-first article is nothing but an historical notice appended 
to the Nicene canons by the Fathers of Carthage. It is conceived in these terms: “After the bishops had 
decreed these rules at Nicaea, and after the holy Council had decided what was the ancient rule for the 
celebration of Easter, peace and unity of faith were re-established between the East and the West. This is 
what we (the African bishops) have thought it right to add according to the history of the Church.” 


The bishops of Africa despatched to Pope Boniface the copies which had been sent to them from 
Alexandria and Constantinople, in the month of November 419; and subsequently in their letters to 
Celestine I. (423-432), successor to Boniface, they appealed to the text of these documents. 


e. All the ancient collections of canons, either in Latin or Greek, composed in the fourth, or quite certainly 
at least in the fifth century, agree in giving only these twenty canons to Nicaea. The most ancient of these 
collections were made in the Greek Church, and in the course of time a very great number of copies of 
them were written. Many of these copies have descended to us; many libraries possess copies; thus 
Montfaucon enumerates several in his Bibliotheca Coisliniana. Fabricius makes a similar catalogue of the 
copies in his Bibliotheca Graeca to those found in the libraries of Turin, Florence, Venice, Oxford, Moscow, 
etc.; and he adds that these copies also contain the so-called apostolic canons, and those of the most 
ancient councils. The French bishop John Tilius presented to Paris, in 1540, a ms. of one of these Greek 
collections as it existed in the ninth century. It contains exactly our twenty canons of Nicaea, besides the 
so-called apostolic canons, those of Ancyra, etc. Elias Ehmger published a new edition at Wittemberg in 
1614, using a second ms. which was found at Augsburg; but the Roman collection of the Councils had 
before given in 1608, the Greek text of the twenty canons of Nicaea. This text of the Roman editors, with 
the exception of some insignificant variations, was exactly the same as that of the edition of Tilius. 
Neither the learned Jesuit Sirmond nor his coadjutors have mentioned what manuscripts were consulted 
in preparing this edition; probably they were manuscripts drawn from several libraries, and particularly 
from that of the Vatican. The text of this Roman edition passed into all the following collections, even into 
those of Hardouin and Mansi; while Justell in his Bibliotheca juris Canonici and Beveridge in his 
Synodicon (both of the eighteenth century), give a somewhat different text, also collated from mss., and 
very similar to the text given by Tilius. Bruns, in his recent Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica, compares the two 
texts. Now all these Greek mss., consulted at such different times, and by all these editors, acknowledge 
only twenty canons of Nicaea, and always the same twenty which we possess. 


patience. He did not strive; He did not cry aloud; nor did any hear His voice in the streets. He did not 
break the bruised reed; the smoking flax He did not quench: for the prophet—nay, the attestation of God 
Himself, placing His own Spirit, together with patience in its entirety, in His Son—had not falsely spoken. 
There was none desirous of cleaving to Him whom He did not receive. No one’s table or roof did He 
despise: indeed, Himself ministered to the washing of the disciples’ feet; not sinners, not publicans, did 
He repel; not with that city even which had refused to receive Him was He wroth, when even the disciples 
had wished that the celestial fires should be forthwith hurled on so contumelious a town. He cared for the 
ungrateful; He yielded to His ensnarers. This were a small matter, if He had not had in His company even 
His own betrayer, and stedfastly abstained from pointing him out. Moreover, while He is being betrayed, 
while He is being led up “as a sheep for a victim,” (for “so He no more opens His mouth than a lamb under 
the power of the shearer,”)He to whom, had He willed it, legions of angels would at one word have 
presented themselves from the heavens, approved not the avenging sword of even one disciple. The 
patience of the Lord was wounded in (the wound of) Malchus. And so, too, He cursed for the time to come 
the works of the sword; and, by the restoration of health, made satisfaction to him whom Himself had not 
hurt, through Patience, the mother of Mercy. I pass by in silence (the fact) that He is crucified, for this 
was the end for which He had come; yet had the death which must be undergone need of contumelies 
likewise? Nay, but, when about to depart, He wished to be sated with the pleasure of patience. He is 
spitted on, scourged, derided, clad foully, more foully crowned. Wondrous is the faith of equanimity! He 
who had set before Him the concealing of Himself in man’s shape, imitated nought of man’s impatience! 
Hence, even more than from any other trait, ought ye, Pharisees, to have recognised the Lord. Patience of 
this kind none of men would achieve. Such and so mighty evidences—the very magnitude of which proves 
to be among the nations indeed a cause for rejection of the faith, but among us its reason and rearing— 
proves manifestly enough (not by the sermons only, in enjoining, but likewise by the sufferings of the Lord 
in enduring) to them to whom it is given to believe, that as the effect and excellence of some inherent 
propriety, patience is God’s nature. 


CHAPTER IV 


DUTY OF IMITATING OUR MASTER TAUGHT US BY SLAVES. EVEN BY BEASTS. OBEDIENT IMITATION IS FOUNDED 
ON PATIENCE 


Therefore, if we see all servants of probity and right feeling shaping their conduct suitably to the 
disposition of their lord; if, that is, the art of deserving favour is obedience, while the rule of obedience is 
a compliant subjection: how much more does it behove us to be found with a character in accordance with 
our Lord,—servants as we are of the living God, whose judgment on His servants turns not on a fetter ora 
cap of freedom, but on an eternity either of penalty or of salvation; for the shunning of which severity or 
the courting of which liberality there needs a diligence in obedience as great as are the comminations 
themselves which the severity utters, or the promises which the liberality freely makes. And yet we exact 
obedience not from men only, who have the bond of their slavery under their chin, or in any other legal 
way are debtors to obedience, but even from cattle, even from brutes; understanding that they have been 
provided and delivered for our uses by the Lord. Shall, then, creatures which God makes subject to us be 
better than we in the discipline of obedience? Finally, (the creatures) which obey, acknowledge their 
masters. Do we hesitate to listen diligently to Him to whom alone we are subjected—that is, the Lord? But 
how unjust is it, how ungrateful likewise, not to repay from yourself the same which, through the 
indulgence of your neighbour, you obtain from others, to him through whom you obtain it! Nor needs 
there more words on the exhibition of obedience due from us to the Lord God; for the acknowledgment of 
God understands what is incumbent on it. Lest, however, we seem to have inserted remarks on obedience 
as something irrelevant, (let us remember) that obedience itself is drawn from patience. Never does an 
impatient man render it, or a patient fail to find pleasure in it. Who, then, could treat largely (enough) of 
the good of that patience which the Lord God, the Demonstrator and Acceptor of all good things, carried 
about in His own self? To whom, again, would it be doubtful that every good thing ought, because it 
pertains to God, to be earnestly pursued with the whole mind by such as pertain to God? By means of 
which (considerations) both commendation and exhortation on the subject of patience are briefly, and as it 
were in the compendium of a prescriptive rule, established. 


CHAPTER V 
AS GOD IS THE AUTHOR OF PATIENCE SO THE DEVIL IS OF IMPATIENCE 


Nevertheless, the proceeding of a discussion on the necessaries of faith is not idle, because it is not 
unfruitful. In edification no loquacity is base, if it be base at any time. And so, if the discourse be 
concerning some particular good, the subject requires us to review also the contrary of that good. For you 
will throw more light on what is to be pursued, if you first give a digest of what is to be avoided. 


Let us therefore consider, concerning Impatience, whether just as patience in God, so its adversary quality 
have been born and detected in our adversary, that from this consideration may appear how primarily 
adverse it is to faith. For that which has been conceived by God’s rival, of course is not friendly to God’s 
things. The discord of things is the same as the discord of their authors. Further, since God is best, the 
devil on the contrary worst, of beings, by their own very diversity they testify that neither works for the 


The Latin collections of the canons of the Councils also give the same result—for example, the most 
ancient and the most remarkable of all, the Prisca, and that of Dionysius the Less, which was collected 
about the year 500. The testimony of this latter collection is the more important for the number twenty, as 
Dionysius refers to the Graeca auctoritas. 


f. Among the later Eastern witnesses we may further mention Photius, Zonaras and Balsamon. Photius, in 
his Collection of the Canons, and in his Nomocanon, as well as the two other writers in their 
commentaries upon the canons of the ancient Councils, quote only and know only twenty canons of 
Nicaea, and always those which we possess. 


g. The Latin canonists of the Middle Ages also acknowledge only these twenty canons of Nicaea. We have 
proof of this in the celebrated Spanish collection, which is generally but erroneously attributed to St. 
Isidore (it was composed at the commencement of the seventh century), and in that of Adrian (so called 
because it was offered to Charles the Great by Pope Adrian I). The celebrated Hincmar, Archbishop of 
Rheims, the first canonist of the ninth century, in his turn attributes only twenty canons to the Council of 
Nicaea, and even the pseudo-Isidore assigns it no more. 


I add for the convenience of the reader the captions of the Eighty Canons as given by Turrianus, 
translating them from the reprint in Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. I. col. 291. The Eighty-four 
Canons as given by Echellensis together with numerous Constitutions and Decrees attributed to the 
Nicene Council are likewise to be found in Labbe (ut supra, col. 318). 


The Captions of the Arabic Canons Attributed to the Council of Nice 


CANON I 


Insane persons and energumens should not be ordained. 


CANON II 


Bond servants are not to be ordained. 


CANON III 
Neophytes in the faith are not to be ordained to Holy Orders before they have a knowledge of Holy 


Scripture. And such, if convicted after their ordination of grave sin, are to be deposed with those who 
ordained them. 


CANON IV 


The cohabitation of women with bishops, presbyters, and deacons prohibited on account of their celibacy. 


We decree that bishops shall not live with women; nor shall a presbyter who is a widower; neither shall 
they escort them; nor be familiar with them, nor gaze upon them persistently. And the same decree is 
made with regard to every celibate priest, and the same concerning such deacons as have no wives. And 
this is to be the case whether the woman be beautiful or ugly, whether a young girl or beyond the age of 
puberty, whether great in birth, or an orphan taken out of charity under pretext of bringing her up. For 
the devil with such arms slays religious, bishops, presbyters, and deacons, and incites them to the fires of 
desire. But if she be an old woman, and of advanced age, or a sister, or mother, or aunt, or grandmother, it 
is permitted to live with these because such persons are free from all suspicion of scandal. 


CANON V 
Of the election of a bishop and of the confirmation of the election. 


CANON VI 


That those excommunicated by one bishop are not to be received by another; and that those whose 
excommunication has been shown to have been unjust should be absolved by the archbishop or patriarch. 


CANON VII 


That provincial Councils should be held twice a year, for the consideration of all things affecting the 
churches of the bishops of the province. 


CANON VIII 
Of the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, and of their jurisdiction. 


CANON Ix 


Of one who solicits the episcopate when the people do not wish him; or if they do desire him, but without 
the consent of the archbishop. 


CANON X 


How the bishop of Jerusalem is to be honoured, the honour, however, of the metropolitan church of 
Caesarea being preserved intact, to which he is subject. 


CANON XI 


Of those who force themselves into the order of presbyters without election or examination. 


CANON XII 


Of the bishop who ordains one whom he understands has denied the faith; also of one ordained who after 
that he had denied it, crept into orders. 


CANON XIII 


Of one who of his own will goes to another church, having been chosen by it, and does not wish 
afterwards to stay there. 


Of taking pains that he be transferred from his own church to another. 

CANON XIV 

No one shall become a monk without the bishop’s license, and why a license is required. 
CANON XV 

That clerics or religious who lend on usury should be cast from their grade. 

CANON XVI 

Of the honour to be paid to the bishop and to a presbyter by the deacons. 

CANON XVII 


Of the system and of the manner of receiving those who are converted from the heresy of Paul of 
Samosata. 


CANON XVIII 


Of the system and manner of receiving those who are converted from the heresy the Novatians. 


CANON XIX 
Of the system and manner of receiving those who return after a lapse from the faith, and of receiving the 


relapsed, and of those brought into peril of death by sickness before their penance is finished, and 
concerning such as are convalescent. 


CANON XX 


Of avoiding the conversation of evil workers and wizards, also of the penance of them that have not 
avoided such. 


CANON XxI 


Of incestuous marriages contrary to the law of spiritual relationship, and of the penance of such as are in 
such marriages. 


[The time of penance fixed is twenty years, only godfather and godmother are mentioned, and nothing is 
said of separation. ] 


CANON XXII 

Of sponsors in baptism. 

Men shall not hold females at the font, neither women males; but women females, and men males. 
CANON XXIII 

Of the prohibited marriages of spiritual brothers and sisters from receiving them in baptism. 
CANON XXIV 


Of him who has married two wives at the same time, or who through lust has added another woman to his 


wife; and of his punishment. 


Part of the canon. If he be a priest he is forbidden to sacrifice and is cut off from the communion of the 
faithful until he turn out of the house the second woman, and he ought to retain the first. 


CANON XXV 

That no one should be forbidden Holy Communion unless such as are doing penance. 
CANON XXVI 

Clerics are forbidden from suretyship or witness-giving in criminal causes. 

CANON XXVII 


Of avoiding the excommunicate, and of not receiving the oblation from them; and of the excommunication 
of him who does not avoid the excommunicated. 


CANON XXVIII 


How anger, indignation, and hatred should be avoided by the priest, especially because he has the power 
of excommunicating others. 


CANON XXIX 

Of not kneeling in prayer. 

CANON XXX 

Of giving [only] names of Christians in baptism, and of heretics who retain the faith in the Trinity and the 


perfect form of baptism; and of others not retaining it, worthy of a worse name, and of how such are to be 
received when they come to the faith. 


CANON XXxI 


Of the system and manner of receiving converts to the Orthodox faith from the heresy of Arius and of 
other like. 


CANON XXXII 


Of the system of receiving those who have kept the dogmas of the faith and the Church’s laws, and yet 
have separated from us and afterwards come back. 


CANON XXXIII 


Of the place of residence of the Patriarch, and of the honour which should be given to the bishop of 
Jerusalem and to the bishop of Seleucia. 


CANON XXXIV 
Of the honour to be given to the Archbishop of Seleucia in the Synod of Greece. 


CANON XXXV 


Of not holding a provincial synod in the province of Persia without the authority of the patriarch of 
Antioch, and how the bishops of Persia are subject to the metropolitans of Antioch. 


CANON XXXVI 


Of the creation of a patriarch for Ethiopia, and of his power, and of the honour to be paid him in the Synod 
of Greece. 


CANON XXXVII 


Of the election of the Archbishop of Cyprus, who is subject to the patriarch of Antioch. 


CANON XXXVIII 


That the ordination of ministers of the Church by bishops in the dioceses of strangers is forbidden. 


CANON XXXIX 


Of the care and power which a Patriarch has over the bishops and archbishops of his patriarchate; and of 
the primacy of the Bishop of Rome over all. 


Let the patriarch consider what things are done by the archbishops and bishops in their provinces; and if 
he shall find anything done by them otherwise than it should be, let him change it, and order it, as 
seemeth him fit: for he is the father of all, and they are his sons. And although the archbishop be among 
the bishops as an elder brother, who hath the care of his brethren, and to whom they owe obedience 
because he is over them; yet the patriarch is to all those who are under his power, just as he who holds 
the seat of Rome, is the head and prince of all patriarchs; inasmuch as he is first, as was Peter, to whom 
power is given over all Christian princes, and over all their peoples, as he who is the Vicar of Christ our 
Lord over all peoples and over the whole Christian Church, and whoever shall contradict this, is 
excommunicated by the Synod. 


[I add Canon XXXVII. of Echellensis’s Nova Versio LXXXIV. Arabic. Canonum Conc. Nicaeni, that the 
reader may compare it with the foregoing.] 

Let there be only four patriarchs in the whole world as there are four writers of the Gospel, and four 
rivers, etc. And let there be a prince and chief over them, the lord of the see of the Divine Peter at Rome, 
according as the Apostles commanded. And after him the lord of the great Alexandria, which is the see of 
Mark. And the third is the lord of Ephesus, which is the see of John the Divine who speaks divine things. 
And the fourth and last is my lord of Antioch, which is another see of Peter. And let all the bishops be 
divided under the hands of these four patriarchs; and the bishops of the little towns which are under the 
dominion of the great cities let them be under the authority of these metropolitans. But let every 
metropolitan of these great cities appoint the bishops of his province, but let none of the bishops appoint 
him, for he is greater than they. Therefore let every man know his own rank, and let him not usurp the 
rank of another. And whosoever shall contradict this law which we have established the Fathers of the 
Synod subject him to anathema. 


CANON XL 


Of the provincial synod which should be held twice every year, and of its utility; together with the 
excommunication of such as oppose the decree. 


CANON XLI 
Of the synod of Archbishops, which meets once a year with the Patriarch, and of its utility; also of the 


collection to be made for the support of the patriarch throughout the provinces and places subject to the 
patriarch. 


CANON XLII 


Of a cleric or monk who when fallen into sin, and summoned once, twice, and thrice, does not present 
himself for trial. 


CANON XLIII 


What the patriarch should do in the case of a defendant set at liberty unpunished by the decision of the 
bishop, presbyter, or even of a deacon, as the case may be. 


CANON XLIV 

How an archbishop ought to give trial to one of his suffragan bishops. 

CANON XLV 

Of the receiving of complaints and condemnation of an archbishop against his patriarch. 


CANON XLVI 


How a patriarch should admit a complaint; or judgment of an Archbishop against an Archbishop. 


CANON XLVII 


Of those excommunicated by a certain one, when they can be and when they cannot be absolved by 
another. 


CANON XLVII 

No bishop shall choose his own successor. 

CANON XLIX 

No simoniacal ordinations shall be made. 

CANON L 

There shall be but one bishop of one city, and one parochus of one town; also the incumbent, whether 


bishop or parish priest, shall not be removed in favour of a successor desired by some of the people unless 
he has been convicted of manifest crime. 


CANON LI 


Bishops shall not allow the separation of a wife from her husband on account of discord—[in American, 
‘Incompatibility of temper” ]. 


CANON LII 


Usury and the base seeking of worldly gain is forbidden to the clergy, also conversation and fellowship 
with Jews. 


CANON LII 

Marriages with infidels to be avoided. 

CANON LIV 

Of the election of a chorepiscopus, and of his duties in towns, and villages, and monasteries. 

CANON LV 

How a chorepiscopus should visit the churches and monasteries which are under his jurisdiction. 

CANON LVI 

Of how the presbyters of the towns and villages should go twice a year with their chorepiscopus to salute 


the bishop, and how religious should do so once a year from their monasteries, and how the new abbot of 
a monastery should go thrice. 


CANON LVII 


Of the rank in sitting during the celebration of service in church by the bishop, the archdeacon and the 
chorepiscopus; and of the office of archdeacon, and of the honour due the archpresbyter. 


CANON LVIII 


Of the honour due the archdeacon and the chorepiscopus when they sit in church during the absence of 
the bishop, and when they go about with the bishop. 


CANON LIX 


How all the grades of the clergy and their duties should be publicly described and set forth. 


CANON LX 


Of how men are to be chosen from the diocese for holy orders, and of how they should be examined. 


CANON LXI 


Of the honour due to the deacons, and how the clerics must not put themselves in their way. 


CANON LXII 


The number of presbyters and deacons is to be adapted to the work of the church and to its means. 


CANON LXIII 


Of the Ecclesiastical Economist and of the others who with him care for the church’s possessions. 


CANON LXIV 


Of the offices said in the church, the night and day offices, and of the collect for all those who rule that 
church. 


CANON LXV 


Of the order to be observed at the funeral of a bishop, of a chorepiscopus and of an archdeacon, and of 
the office of exequies. 


CANON LXVI 


Of taking a second wife, after the former one has been disowned for any cause, or even not put away, and 
of him who falsely accuses his wife of adultery. If any priest or deacon shall put away his wife on account 
of her fornication, or for other cause, as aforesaid, or cast her out of doors for external good, or that he 
may change her for another more beautiful, or better, or richer, or does so out of his lust which is 
displeasing to God; and after she has been put away for any of these causes he shall contract matrimony 
with another, or without having put her away shall take another, whether free or bond; and shall have 
both equally, they living separately and he sleeping every night with one or other of them, or else keeping 
both in the same house and bed, let him be deposed. If he were a layman let him be deprived of 
communion. But if anyone falsely defames his wife charging her with adultery, so that he turns her out of 
doors, the matter must be diligently examined; and if the accusation was false, he shall be deposed if a 
cleric, but if a layman shall be prohibited from entering the church and from the communion of the 
faithful; and shall be compelled to live with her whom he has defamed, even though she be deformed, and 
poor, and insane; and whoever shall not obey is excommunicated by the Synod. 


[Note.—The reader will notice that by this canon a husband is deposed or excommunicated, as the case 
may be, if he marry another woman, after putting away his wife on account of her adultery. It is curious 
that in the parallel canon in the collection of Echellensis, which is numbered LXXI., the reading is quite 
different, although it is very awkward and inconsequent as given. Moreover, it should be remembered that 
in some codices and editions this canon is lacking altogether, one on the right of the Pope to receive 
appeals taking its place. As this canon is of considerable length, I only quote the interesting parts. ] 


Whatever presbyter or deacon shall put away his wife without the offence of fornication, or for any other 
cause of which we have spoken above, and shall cast her out of doors ... such a person shall be cast out 
of the clergy, if he were a clergyman; if a layman he shall be forbidden the communion of the faithful... . 
But if that woman [untruly charged by her husband with adultery], that is to say his wife, spurns his 
society on account of the injury he has done her and the charge he has brought against her, of which she 
is innocent, let her freely be put away and let a bill of repudiation be written for her, noting the false 
accusation which had been brought against her. And then if she should wish to marry some other faithful 
man, it is right for her to do so, nor does the Church forbid it; and the same permission extends as well to 
men as to women, since there is equal reason for it for each. But if he shall return to better fruit which is 
of the same kind, and shall conciliate to himself the love and benevolence of his consort, and shall be 
willing to return to his pristine friendship, his fault shall be condoned to him after he has done suitable 
and sufficient penance. And whoever shall speak against this decree the fathers of the synod 
excommunicate him. 


CANON LXVII 


Of having two wives at the same time, and of a woman who is one of the faithful marrying an infidel; and 
of the form of receiving her to penance. 


[Her reception back is conditioned upon her leaving the infidel man.] 


CANON LXVIII 


Of giving in marriage to an infidel a daughter or sister without her knowledge and contrary to her wish. 


CANON LXIxX 


Of one of the faithful who departs from the faith through lust and love of an infidel; and of the form of 
receiving him back, or admitting him to penance. 


CANON LXx 


Of the hospital to be established in every city, and of the choice of a superintendent and concerning his 
duties. 


[It is interesting to note that one of the duties of the superintendent is—”That if the goods of the hospital 
are not sufficient for its expenses, he ought to collect all the time and from all Christians provision 
according to the ability of each.” ] 


CANON LXXI 


Of the placing a bishop or archbishop in his chair after ordination, which is enthronization. 


CANON LXXII 


No one is allowed to transfer himself to another church [i.e., diocese] than that in which he was ordained; 
and what is to be done in the case of one cast out forcibly without any blame attaching to him. 


CANON LXXIII 
The laity shall not choose for themselves priests in the towns and villages without the authority of the 


chorepiscopus; nor an abbot for a monastery; and that no one should give commands as to who should be 
elected his successor after his death, and when this is lawful for a superior. 


CANON LXxIV 


How sisters, widows, and deaconesses should be made to keep their residence in their monasteries; and 
of the system of instructing them; and of the election of deaconesses, and of their duties and utility. 


CANON LXXV 
How one seeking election should not be chosen, even if of conspicuous virtue; and how the election of a 


layman to the aforesaid grades is not prohibited, and that those chosen should not afterward be deprived 
before their deaths, except on account of crime. 


CANON LXXVI 


Of the distinctive garb and distinctive names and conversation of monks and nuns. 


CANON LXXVII 


That a bishop convicted of adultery or of other similar crime should be deposed without hope of 
restoration to the same grade; but shall not be excommunicated. 


CANON LXXVII 
Of presbyters and deacons who have fallen only once into adultery, if they have never been married; and 
of the same when fallen as widowers, and those who have fallen, all the while having their own wives. Also 


of those who return to the same sin as well widowers as those having living wives; and which of these 
ought not to be received to penance, and which once only, and which twice. 


CANON LXxIx 


Each one of the faithful while his sin is yet not public should be mended by private exhortation and 
admonition; if he will not profit by this, he must be excommunicated. 


CANON LXxx 


Of the election of a procurator of the poor, and of his duties. 


PROPOSED ACTION ON CLERICAL CELIBACY 


[The Acts are not extant.] 
Notes. 


Often the mind of a deliberative assembly is as clearly shown by the propositions it rejects as by those it 
adopts, and it would seem that this doctrine is of application in the case of the asserted attempt at this 
Council to pass a decree forbidding the priesthood to live in the use of marriage. This attempt is said to 
have failed. The particulars are as follows: 


Hefele. 
(Hist. Councils, Vol. I., pp. 435 et seqq.) 


Socrates, Sozomen, and Gelasius affirm that the Synod of Nicaea, as well as that of Elvira (can. 33), 
desired to pass a law respecting celibacy. This law was to forbid all bishops, priests and deacons 
(Sozomen adds subdeacons), who were married at the time of their ordination, to continue to live with 
their wives. But, say these historians, the law was opposed openly and decidedly by Paphnutius, bishop of 
a city of the Upper Thebais in Egypt, a man of a high reputation, who had lost an eye during the 
persecution under Maximian. He was also celebrated for his miracles, and was held in so great respect by 
the Emperor, that the latter often kissed the empty socket of the lost eye. Paphnutius declared with a loud 
voice, “that too heavy a yoke ought not to be laid upon the clergy; that marriage and married intercourse 
are of themselves honourable and undefiled; that the Church ought not to be injured by an extreme 
severity, for all could not live in absolute continency: in this way (by not prohibiting married intercourse) 
the virtue of the wife would be much more certainly preserved (viz. the wife of a clergyman, because she 
might find injury elsewhere, if her husband withdrew from her married intercourse). The intercourse of a 
man with his lawful wife may also be a chaste intercourse. It would therefore be sufficient, according to 
the ancient tradition of the Church, if those who had taken holy orders without being married were 
prohibited from marrying afterwards; but those clergymen who had been married only once as laymen, 
were not to be separated from their wives (Gelasius adds, or being only a reader or cantor).” This 
discourse of Paphnutius made so much the more impression, because he had never lived in matrimony 
himself, and had had no conjugal intercourse. Paphnutius, indeed, had been brought up in a monastery, 
and his great purity of manners had rendered him especially celebrated. Therefore the Council took the 
serious words of the Egyptian bishop into consideration, stopped all discussion upon the law, and left to 
each cleric the responsibility of deciding the point as he would. 


If this account be true, we must conclude that a law was proposed to the Council of Nicaea the same as 
one which had been carried twenty years previously at Elvira, in Spain; this coincidence would lead us to 
believe that it was the Spaniard Hosius who proposed the law respecting celibacy at Nicaea. The 
discourse ascribed to Paphnutius, and the consequent decision of the Synod, agree very well with the text 
of the Apostolic Constitutions, and with the whole practice of the Greek Church in respect to celibacy. The 
Greek Church as well as the Latin accepted the principle, that whoever had taken holy orders before 
marriage, ought not to be married afterwards. In the Latin Church, bishops, priests, deacons. and even 
subdeacons, were considered to be subject to this law, because the latter were at a very early period 
reckoned among the higher servants of the Church, which was not the case in the Greek Church. The 
Greek Church went so far as to allow deacons to marry after their ordination, if previously to it they had 
expressly obtained from their bishop permission to do so. The Council of Ancyra affirms this (c. 10). We 
see that the Greek Church wishes to leave the bishop free to decide the matter; but in reference to 
priests, it also prohibited them from marrying after their ordination. Therefore, whilst the Latin Church 
exacted of those presenting themselves for ordination, even as subdeacons, that they should not continue 
to live with their wives if they were married, the Greek Church gave no such prohibition; but if the wife of 
an ordained clergyman died, the Greek Church allowed no second marriage. The Apostolic Constitutions 
decided this point in the same way. To leave their wives from a pretext of piety was also forbidden to 
Greek priests; and the Synod of Gangra (c. 4) took up the defence of married priests against the 
Eustathians. Eustathius, however, was not alone among the Greeks in opposing the marriage of all clerics, 
and in desiring to introduce into the Greek Church the Latin discipline on this point. St. Epiphanius also 
inclined towards this side. The Greek Church did not, however, adopt this rigour in reference to priests, 
deacons, and subdeacons, but by degrees it came to be required of bishops and of the higher order of 
clergy in general, that they should live in celibacy. Yet this was not until after the compilation of the 
Apostolic Canons (c. 5) and of the Constitutions; for in those documents mention is made of bishops living 
in wedlock, and Church history shows that there were married bishops, for instance Synesius, in the fifth 
century. But it is fair to remark, even as to Synesius, that he made it an express condition of his 
acceptation, on his election to the episcopate, that he might continue to live the married life. Thomassin 
believes that Synesius did not seriously require this condition, and only spoke thus for the sake of 
escaping the episcopal office; which would seem to imply that in his time Greek bishops had already 
begun to live in celibacy. At the Trullan Synod (c. 13.) the Greek Church finally settled the question of the 


marriage of priests. Baronius, Valesius, and other historians, have considered the account of the part 
taken by Paphnutius to be apocryphal. Baronius says, that as the Council of Nicaea in its third canon gave 
a law upon celibacy it is quite impossible to admit that it would alter such a law on account of Paphnutius. 
But Baronius is mistaken in seeing a law upon celibacy in that third canon; he thought it to be so, 
because, when mentioning the women who might live in the clergyman’s house—his mother, sister, etc.— 
the canon does not say a word about the wife. It had no occasion to mention her, it was referring to the 
suneisaktoi whilst these suneisaktoi and married women have nothing in common. Natalis Alexander gives 
this anecdote about Paphnutius in full: he desired to refute Ballarmin, who considered it to be untrue and 
an invention of Socrates to please the Novatians. Natalis Alexander often maintains erroneous opinions, 
and on the present question he deserves no confidence. If, as St. Epiphanius relates, the Novatians 
maintained that the clergy might be married exactly like the laity, it cannot be said that Socrates shared 
that opinion, since he says, or rather makes Paphnutius say, that, according to ancient tradition, those not 
married at the time of ordination should not be so subsequently. Moreover, if it may be said that Socrates 
had a partial sympathy with the Novatians, he certainly cannot be considered as belonging to them, still 
less can he be accused of falsifying history in their favour. He may sometimes have propounded erroneous 
opinions, but there is a great difference between that and the invention of a whole story. Valesius 
especially makes use of the argument ex silentio against Socrates. (a) Rufinus, he says, gives many 
particulars about Paphnutius in his History of the Church; he mentions his martyrdom, his miracles, and 
the Emperor’s reverence for him, but not a single word of the business about celibacy. (b) The name of 
Paphnutius is wanting in the list of Egyptian bishops present at the Synod. These two arguments of 
Valesius are weak; the second has the authority of Rufinus himself against it, who expressly says that 
Bishop Paphnutius was present at the Council of Nicaea. If Valesius means by lists only the signatures at 
the end of the acts of the Council, this proves nothing; for these lists are very imperfect, and it is well 
known that many bishops whose names are not among these signatures were present at Nicaea. This 
argument ex silentio is evidently insufficient to prove that the anecdote about Paphnutius must be 
rejected as false, seeing that it is in perfect harmony with the practice of the ancient Church, and 
especially of the Greek Church, on the subject of clerical marriages. On the other hand, Thomassin 
pretends that there was no such practice, and endeavours to prove by quotations from St. Epiphanius, St. 
Jerome, Eusebius, and St. John Chrysostom, that even in the East priests who were married at the time of 
their ordination were prohibited from continuing to live with their wives. The texts quoted by Thomassin 
prove only that the Greeks gave especial honour to priests living in perfect continency, but they do not 
prove that this continence was a duty incumbent upon all priests; and so much the less, as the fifth and 
twenty-fifth Apostolic canons, the fourth canon of Gangra, and the thirteenth of the Trullan Synod, 
demonstrate clearly enough what was the universal custom of the Greek Church on this point. Lupus and 
Phillips explained the words of Paphnutius in another sense. According to them, the Egyptian bishop was 
not speaking in a general way; he simply desired that the contemplated law should not include the 
subdeacons. But this explanation does not agree with the extracts quoted from Socrates, Sozomen, and 
Gelasius, who believe Paphnutius intended deacons and priests as well. 


The Synodal Letter. 


(Found in Gelasius, Historia Concilii Nicaeni, lib. II, cap. xxxiii.; Socr., H. E., lib. I., cap. 6; Theodor., H. E., 
Lib. I., cap. 9.) 


To the Church of Alexandria, by the grace of God, holy and great; and to our well-beloved brethren, the 
orthodox clergy and laity throughout Egypt, and Pentapolis, and Lybia, and every nation under heaven, 
the holy and great synod, the bishops assembled at Nicea, wish health in the Lord. 


Forasmuch as the great and holy Synod, which was assembled at Niece through the grace of Christ and 
our most religious Sovereign Constantine, who brought us together from our several provinces and cities, 
has considered matters which concern the faith of the Church, it seemed to us to be necessary that 
certain things should be communicated from us to you in writing, so that you might have the means of 
knowing what has been mooted and investigated, and also what has been decreed and confirmed. 


First of all, then, in the presence of our most religious Sovereign Constantine, investigation was made of 
matters concerning the impiety and transgression of Arius and his adherents; and it was unanimously 
decreed that he and his impious opinion should be anathematized, together with the blasphemous words 
and speculations in which he indulged, blaspheming the Son of God, and saying that he is from things that 
are not, and that before he was begotten he was not, and that there was a time when he was not, and that 
the Son of God is by his free will capable of vice and virtue; saying also that he is a creature. All these 
things the holy Synod has anathematized, not even enduring to hear his impious doctrine and madness 
and blasphemous words. And of the charges against him and of the results they had, ye have either 
already heard or will hear the particulars, lest we should seem to be oppressing a man who has in fact 
received a fitting recompense for his own sin. So far indeed has his impiety prevailed, that he has even 
destroyed Theonas of Marmorica and Secundes of Ptolemais; for they also have received the same 
sentence as the rest. 


But when the grace of God had delivered Egypt from that heresy and blasphemy, and from the persons 
who have dared to make disturbance and division among a people heretofore at peace, there remained the 


other; so that anything of good can no more seem to be effected for us by the Evil One, than anything of 
evil by the Good. Therefore I detect the nativity of impatience in the devil himself, at that very time when 
he impatiently bore that the Lord God subjected the universal works which He had made to His own 
image, that is, to man. For if he had endured (that), he would not have grieved; nor would he have envied 
man if he had not grieved. Accordingly he deceived him, because he had envied him; but he had envied 
because he had grieved: he had grieved because, of course, he had not patiently borne. What that angel of 
perdition first was—malicious or impatient—I scorn to inquire: since manifest it is that either impatience 
took its rise together with malice, or else malice from impatience; that subsequently they conspired 
between themselves; and that they grew up indivisible in one paternal bosom. But, however, having been 
instructed, by his own experiment, what an aid unto sinning was that which he had been the first to feel, 
and by means of which he had entered on his course of delinquency, he called the same to his assistance 
for the thrusting of man into crime. The woman, immediately on being met by him—I may say so without 
rashness—was, through his very speech with her, breathed on by a spirit infected with impatience: so 
certain is it that she would never have sinned at all, if she had honoured the divine edict by maintaining 
her patience to the end. What (of the fact) that she endured not to have been met alone; but in the 
presence of Adam, not yet her husband, not yet bound to lend her his ears, she is impatient of keeping 
silence, and makes him the transmitter of that which she had imbibed from the Evil One? Therefore 
another human being, too, perishes through the impatience of the one; presently, too, perishes of himself, 
through his own impatience committed in each respect, both in regard of God’s premonition and in regard 
of the devil’s cheatery; not enduring to observe the former nor to refute the latter. Hence, whence (the 
origin) of delinquency, arose the first origin of judgment; hence, whence man was induced to offend, God 
began to be wroth. Whence (came) the first indignation in God, thence (came) His first patience; who, 
content at that time with malediction only, refrained in the devil’s case from the instant infliction of 
punishment. Else what crime, before this guilt of impatience, is imputed to man? Innocent he was, and in 
intimate friendship with God, and the husbandman of paradise. But when once he succumbed to 
impatience, he quite ceased to be of sweet savour to God; he quite ceased to be able to endure things 
celestial. Thenceforward, a creature given to earth, and ejected from the sight of God, he begins to be 
easily turned by impatience unto every use offensive to God. For straightway that impatience conceived of 
the devil’s seed, produced, in the fecundity of malice, anger as her son; and when brought forth, trained 
him in her own arts. For that very thing which had immersed Adam and Eve in death, taught their son, 
too, to begin with murder. It would be idle for me to ascribe this to impatience, if Cain, that first homicide 
and first fratricide, had borne with equanimity and not impatiently the refusal by the Lord of his own 
oblations—if he is not wroth with his own brother—if, finally, he took away no one’s life. Since, then, he 
could neither have killed unless he had been wroth, nor have been wroth unless he had been impatient, he 
demonstrates that what he did through wrath must be referred to that by which wrath was suggested 
during this cradle-time of impatience, then (in a certain sense) in her infancy. But how great presently 
were her augmentations! And no wonder, If she has been the first delinquent, it is a consequence that, 
because she has been the first, therefore she is the only parent stem, too, to every delinquency, pouring 
down from her own fount various veins of crimes. Of murder we have spoken; but, being from the very 
beginning the outcome of anger, whatever causes besides it shortly found for itself it lays collectively on 
the account of impatience, as to its own origin. For whether from private enmities, or for the sake of prey, 
any one perpetrates that wickedness, the earlier step is his becoming impatient of either the hatred or the 
avarice. Whatever compels a man, it is not possible that without impatience of itself it can be perfected in 
deed. Who ever committed adultery without impatience of lust? Moreover, if in females the sale of their 
modesty is forced by the price, of course it is by impatience of contemning gain that this sale is regulated. 
These (I mention) as the principal delinquencies in the sight of the Lord, for, to speak compendiously, 
every sin is ascribable to impatience. “Evil” is “impatience of good.” None immodest is not impatient of 
modesty; dishonest of honesty; impious of piety; unquiet of quietness. In order that each individual may 
become evil he will be unable to persevere in being good. How, therefore, can such a hydra of 
delinquencies fail to offend the Lord, the Disapprover of evils? Is it not manifest that it was through 
impatience that Israel himself also always failed in his duty toward God, from that time when, forgetful of 
the heavenly arm whereby he had been drawn out of his Egyptian affliction, he demands from Aaron 
“gods as his guides;” when he pours down for an idol the contributions of his gold: for the so necessary 
delays of Moses, while he met with God, he had borne with impatience. After the edible rain of the manna, 
after the watery following of the rock, they despair of the Lord in not enduring a three-days’ thirst; for 
this also is laid to their charge by the Lord as impatience. And—not to rove through individual cases— 
there was no instance in which it was not by failing in duty through impatience that they perished. How, 
moreover, did they lay hands on the prophets, except through impatience of hearing them? on the Lord 
moreover Himself, through impatience likewise of seeing Him? But had they entered the path of patience, 
they would have been set free. 


CHAPTER VI 
PATIENCE BOTH ANTECEDENT AND SUBSEQUENT TO FAITH 


Accordingly it is patience which is both subsequent and antecedent to faith. In short, Abraham believed 
God, and was accredited by Him with righteousness; but it was patience which proved his faith, when he 
was bidden to immolate his son, with a view to (I would not say the temptation, but) the typical attestation 


matter of the insolence of Meletius and those who have been ordained by him; and concerning this part of 
our work we now, beloved brethren, proceed to inform you of the decrees of the Synod. The Synod, then, 
being disposed to deal gently with Meletius (for in strict justice he deserved no leniency), decreed that he 
should remain in his own city, but have no authority either to ordain, or to administer affairs, or to make 
appointments; and that he should not appear in the country or in any other city for this purpose, but 
should enjoy the bare title of his rank; but that those who have been placed by him, after they have been 
confirmed by a more sacred laying on of hands, shall on these conditions be admitted to communion: that 
they shall both have their rank and the right to officiate, but that they shall be altogether the inferiors of 
all those who are enrolled in any church or parish, and have been appointed by our most honourable 
colleague Alexander. So that these men are to have no authority to make appointments of persons who 
may be pleasing to them, nor to suggest names, nor to do anything whatever, without the consent of the 
bishops of the Catholic and Apostolic Church, who are serving under our most holy colleague Alexander; 
while those who, by the grace of God and through your prayers, have been found in no schism, but on the 
contrary are without spot in the Catholic and Apostolic Church, are to have authority to make 
appointments and nominations of worthy persons among the clergy, and in short to do all things according 
to the law and ordinance of the Church. But, if it happen that any of the clergy who are now in the Church 
should die, then those who have been lately received are to succeed to the office of the deceased; always 
provided that they shall appear to be worthy, and that the people elect them, and that the bishop of 
Alexandria shall concur in the election and ratify it. This concession has been made to all the rest; but, on 
account of his disorderly conduct from the first, and the rashness and precipitation of his character, the 
same decree was not made concerning Meletius himself, but that, inasmuch as he is a man capable of 
committing again the same disorders, no authority nor privilege should be conceded to him. 


These are the particulars, which are of special interest to Egypt and to the most holy Church of 
Alexandria; but if in the presence of our most honoured lord, our colleague and brother Alexander, 
anything else has been enacted by canon or other decree, he will himself convey it to you in greater detail, 
he having been both a guide and fellow-worker in what has been done. 


We further proclaim to you the good news of the agreement concerning the holy Easter, that this 
particular also has through your prayers been rightly settled; so that all our brethren in the East who 
formerly followed the custom of the Jews are henceforth to celebrate the said most sacred feast of Easter 
at the same time with the Romans and yourselves and all those who have observed Easter from the 
beginning. 


Wherefore, rejoicing in these wholesome results, and in our common peace and harmony, and in the 
cutting off of every heresy, receive ye with the greater honour and with increased love, our colleague your 
Bishop Alexander, who has gladdened us by his presence, and who at so great an age has undergone so 
great fatigue that peace might be established among you and all of us. Pray ye also for us all, that the 
things which have been deemed advisable may stand fast; for they have been done, as we believe, to the 
well-pleasing of Almighty God and of his only Begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Ghost, 
to whom be glory for ever. Amen. 


ON THE KEEPING OF EASTER 


From the Letter of the Emperor to all those not present at the Council. 
(Found in Eusebius, Vita Const., Lib. iii., 18-20.) 


When the question relative to the sacred festival of Easter arose, it was universally thought that it would 
be convenient that all should keep the feast on one day; for what could be more beautiful and more 
desirable, than to see this festival, through which we receive the hope of immortality, celebrated by all 
with one accord, and in the same manner? It was declared to be particularly unworthy for this, the holiest 
of all festivals, to follow the custom [the calculation] of the Jews, who had soiled their hands with the most 
fearful of crimes, and whose minds were blinded. In rejecting their custom, we may transmit to our 
descendants the legitimate mode of celebrating Easter, which we have observed from the time of the 
Saviour’s Passion to the present day [according to the day of the week]. We ought not, therefore, to have 
anything in common with the Jews, for the Saviour has shown us another way; our worship follows a more 
legitimate and more convenient course (the order of the days of the week); and consequently, in 
unanimously adopting this mode, we desire, dearest brethren, to separate ourselves from the detestable 
company of the Jews, for it is truly shameful for us to hear them boast that without their direction we 
could not keep this feast. How can they be in the right, they who, after the death of the Saviour, have no 
longer been led by reason but by wild violence, as their delusion may urge them? They do not possess the 
truth in this Easter question; for, in their blindness and repugnance to all improvements, they frequently 
celebrate two passovers in the same year. We could not imitate those who are openly in error. How, then, 
could we follow these Jews, who are most certainly blinded by error? for to celebrate the passover twice 
in one year is totally inadmissible. But even if this were not so, it would still be your duty not to tarnish 
your soul by communications with such wicked people [the Jews]. Besides, consider well, that in such an 
important matter, and on a subject of such great solemnity, there ought not to be any division. Our Saviour 
has left us only one festal day of our redemption, that is to say, of his holy passion, and he desired [to 


establish] only one Catholic Church. Think, then, how unseemly it is, that on the same day some should be 
fasting whilst others are seated at a banquet; and that after Easter, some should be rejoicing at feasts, 
whilst others are still observing a strict fast. For this reason, a Divine Providence wills that this custom 
should be rectified and regulated in a uniform way; and everyone, I hope, will agree upon this point. As, 
on the one hand, it is our duty not to have anything in common with the murderers of our Lord; and as, on 
the other, the custom now followed by the Churches of the West, of the South, and of the North, and by 
some of those of the East, is the most acceptable, it has appeared good to all; and I have been guarantee 
for your consent, that you would accept it with joy, as it is followed at Rome, in Africa, in all Italy, Egypt, 
Spain, Gaul, Britain, Libya, in all Achaia, and in the dioceses of Asia, of Pontus, and Cilicia. You should 
consider not only that the number of churches in these provinces make a majority, but also that it is right 
to demand what our reason approves, and that we should have nothing in common with the Jews. To sum 
up in few words: By the unanimous judgment of all, it has been decided that the most holy festival of 
Easter should be everywhere celebrated on one and the same day, and it is not seemly that in so holy a 
thing there should be any division. As this is the state of the case, accept joyfully the divine favour, and 
this truly divine command; for all which takes place in assemblies of the bishops ought to be regarded as 
proceeding from the will of God. Make known to your brethren what has been decreed, keep this most 
holy day according to the prescribed mode; we can thus celebrate this holy Easter day at the same time, if 
it is granted me, as I desire, to unite myself with you; we can rejoice together, seeing that the divine 
power has made use of our instrumentality for destroying the evil designs of the devil, and thus causing 
faith, peace, and unity to flourish amongst us. May God graciously protect you, my beloved brethren. 


Excursus on the Subsequent History of the Easter Question. 
(Hefele: Hist. of the Councils, Vol. I., pp. 328 et seqq.) 


The differences in the way of fixing the period of Easter did not indeed disappear after the Council of 
Nicea. Alexandria and Rome could not agree, either because one of the two Churches neglected to make 
the calculation for Easter, or because the other considered it inaccurate. It is a fact, proved by the ancient 
Easter table of the Roman Church, that the cycle of eighty-four years continued to be used at Rome as 
before. Now this cycle differed in many ways from the Alexandrian, and did not always agree with it about 
the period for Easter—in fact (a), the Romans used quite another method from the Alexandrians; they 
calculated from the epact, and began from the feria prima of January. (b.) The Romans were mistaken in 
placing the full moon a little too soon; whilst the Alexandrians placed it a little too late. (c.) At Rome the 
equinox was supposed to fall on March 18th; whilst the Alexandrians placed it on March 21st. (d.) Finally, 
the Romans differed in this from the Greeks also; they did not celebrate Easter the next day when the full 
moon fell on the Saturday. 


Even the year following the Council of Nicea—that is, in 326—as well as in the years 330, 333, 340, 341, 
343, the Latins celebrated Easter on a different day from the Alexandrians. In order to put an end to this 
misunderstanding, the Synod of Sardica in 343, as we learn from the newly discovered festival letters of S. 
Athanasius, took up again the question of Easter, and brought the two parties (Alexandrians and Romans) 
to regulate, by means of mutual concessions, a common day for Easter for the next fifty years. This 
compromise, after a few years, was not observed. The troubles excited by the Arian heresy, and the 
division which it caused between the East and the West, prevented the decree of Sardica from being put 
into execution; therefore the Emperor Theodosius the Great, after the re-establishment of peace in the 
Church, found himself obliged to take fresh steps for obtaining a complete uniformity in the manner of 
celebrating Easter. In 387, the Romans having kept Easter on March 21st, the Alexandrians did not do so 
for five weeks later—that is to say, till April 25th—because with the Alexandrians the equinox was not till 
March 21st. The Emperor Theodosius the Great then asked Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria for an 
explanation of the difference. The bishop responded to the Emperor’s desire, and drew up a chronological 
table of the Easter festivals, based upon the principles acknowledged by the Church of Alexandria. 
Unfortunately, we now possess only the prologue of his work. 


Upon an invitation from Rome, S. Ambrose also mentioned the period of this same Easter in 387, in his 
letter to the bishops of AEmilia, and he sides with the Alexandrian computation. Cyril of Alexandria 
abridged the paschal table of his uncle Theophilus, and fixed the time for the ninety-five following Easters 
—that is, from 436 to 531 after Christ. Besides this Cyril showed, in a letter to the Pope, what was 
defective in the Latin calculation; and this demonstration was taken up again, some time after, by order of 
the Emperor, by Paschasinus, Bishop of Lilybaeum and Proterius of Alexandria, in a letter written by them 
to Pope Leo I. In consequence of these communications, Pope Leo often gave the preference to the 
Alexandrian computation, instead of that of the Church of Rome. At the same time also was generally 
established, the opinion so little entertained by the ancient authorities of the Church—one might even say, 
so strongly in contradiction to their teaching—that Christ partook of the passover on the 14th Nisan, that 
he died on the 15th (not on the 14th, as the ancients considered), that he lay in the grave on the 16th, and 
rose again on the 17th. In the letter we have just mentioned, Proterius of Alexandria openly admitted all 
these different points. 


Some years afterwards, in 457, Victor of Aquitane, by order of the Roman Archdeacon Hilary, 
endeavoured to make the Roman and the Alexandrian calculations agree together. It has been conjectured 


that subsequently Hilary, when Pope, brought Victor’s calculation into use, in 456—that is, at the time 
when the cycle of eighty-four years came to an end. In the latter cycle the new moons were marked more 
accurately, and the chief differences existing between the Latin and Greek calculations disappeared; so 
that the Easter of the Latins generally coincided with that of Alexandria, or was only a very little removed 
from it. In cases when the id’ fell on a Saturday, Victor did not wish to decide whether Easter should be 
celebrated the next day, as the Alexandrians did, or should be postponed for a week. He indicates both 
dates in his table, and leaves the Pope to decide what was to be done in each separate case. Even after 
Victor’s calculations, there still remained great differences in the manner of fixing the celebration of 
Easter; and it was Dionysius the Less who first completely overcame them, by giving to the Latins a 
paschal table having as its basis the cycle of nineteen years. This cycle perfectly corresponded to that of 
Alexandria, and thus established that harmony which had been so long sought in vain. He showed the 
advantages of his calculation so strongly, that it was admitted by Rome and by the whole of Italy; whilst 
almost the whole of Gaul remained faithful to Victor’s canon, and Great Britain still held the cycle of 
eighty-four years, a little improved by Sulpicius Severus. When the Heptarchy was evangelized by the 
Roman missionaries, the new converts accepted the calculation of Dionysius, whilst the ancient Churches 
of Wales held fast their old tradition. From this arose the well-known British dissensions about the 
celebration of Easter, which were transplanted by Columban into Gaul. In 729, the majority of the ancient 
British Churches accepted the cycle of nineteen years. It had before been introduced into Spain, 
immediately after the conversion of Reccared. Finally, under Charles the Great, the cycle of nineteen 
years triumphed over all opposition; and thus the whole of Christendom was united, for the 
Quartodecimans had gradually disappeared. 


The Canons of the Councils of Ancyra, Gangra, Neocaesarea, Antioch and Laodicea, which 
Canons were Accepted and Received by the Ecumenical Synods 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO THE CANONS OF THE PROVINCIAL SYNODS WHICH IN THIS VOLUME ARE 
INTERJECTED BETWEEN THE FIRST AND THE SECOND ECUMENICAL COUNCILS 


The First Canon of the Fourth Ecumenical Council, Chalcedon, reads as follows: “We have judged it right 
that the canons of the Holy Fathers made in every synod even until now, should remain in force.” And the 
Council in Trullo, in its second canon, has enumerated these synods in the following words. “We set our 
seal to all the rest of the canons which have been established by our holy and blessed fathers, that is to 
say by the 318 God-inspired fathers who met at Nice, and by those who met at Ancyra, and by those who 
met at Neocaesarea, as well as by those who met at Gangra: in addition to these the canons adopted by 
those who met at Antioch in Syria, and by those who met at Laodicea in Phrygia; moreover by the 150 
fathers who assembled in this divinely kept and imperial city, and by the 200 who were gathered in the 
metropolis of Ephesus, and by the 630 holy and blessed fathers who met at Chalcedon,” etc., etc. 


There can be no doubt that this collection of canons was made at a very early date, and from the fact that 
the canons of the First Council of Constantinople do not appear, as they naturally would, immediately 
after those of Nice, we may not improbably conclude that the collection was formed before that council 
assembled. For it will be noticed that Nice, although not the earliest in date, takes the precedence as 
being of ecumenical rank. And this is expressly stated in the caption to the canons of Ancyra according to 
the reading in the Paris Edition of Balsamon. “The canons of the holy Fathers who assembled at Ancyra; 
which are indeed older than those made at Nice, but placed after them, on account of the authority 
(authentian) of the Ecumenical Synod.” 


On the arrangement of this code much has been written and Archbishop Ussher has made some 
interesting suggestions, but all appear to be attended with more or less difficulties. The reader will find in 
Bp. Beveridge, in the Prolegomena to his Synodicon a very full treatment of the point, the gist of the 
matter is admirably given in the following brief note which I take from Hammond. In speaking of this early 
codex of the Church he says: 


(Hammond, Definitions of Faith and Canons of Discipline, pp. 134 and 135.) 


That this collection was made and received by the Church previous to the Council of Chalcedon is evident 
from the manner in which several of the Canons are quoted in that Council. Thus in the 4th Action, in the 
matter of Carosus and Dorotheus, who had acknowledged Dioscorus as Bishop, though he had been 
deposed from his bishopric, “the holy Synod said, let the holy Canons of the Fathers be read, and inserted 
in the records; and Actius the Archdeacon taking the book read the 83d Canon, If any Bishops, etc. And 
again the 84th Canon, concerning those who separate themselves, If any Presbyter,” etc. These Canons 
are the 4th and 5th of Antioch. Again, in the 11th Action, in the matter of Bassianus and Stephanus who 
disputed about the Bishopric of Ephesus, both requested the Canons to be read, “And the Judges said, Let 
the Canons be read. And Leontius Bishop of Magnesia read the 95th Canon, If any Bishop, etc., and again 
out of the same book the 96th Canon, If any Bishop,” etc. These Canons are the 16th and 17th of Antioch. 
Now if we add together the different Canons in the Code of the Universal Church in the order in which 
they follow in the enumeration of them by the Council of Trullo and in other documents, we find that the 
4th and 5th of Antioch, are the 83d and 84th of the whole Code, and the 16th and 17th of Antioch, the 
95th and 96th. Nice 20, Ancyra 25, Neocaesarea 14, Gangra 20; all which make 79. Next come those of 
Antioch, the 4th and 5th of which therefore will be respectively the 83d and 84th, and the 16th and 17th 
the 95th and 96th. 


The fact of the existence of such a code does not prove by any means that it was the only collection extant 
at the time nor that it was universally known. In fact we have good reason, as we shall see in connexion 
with the Council of Sardica, to believe that in many codices, probably especially in the West, the canons of 
that council followed immediately after those of Nice, and that without any break or note whatever. But 
we know that the number of canons attributed to Nice must have been twenty or else the numbering of 
the codex read from at Chalcedon would be quite inexplicable. It would naturally suggest itself to the 
mind that possibly the divergence in the canonical codes was the result of the local feelings of East and 
West with regard to the decrees of Sardica. But this supposition, plausible as it appears, must be rejected, 
since at the Quinisext Council, where it is not disputed there was a strong anti-Western bias, the canons of 
Sardica are expressly enumerated among those which the fathers receive as of Ecumenical authority. It 
will be noticed that the code set forth by the Council in Trullo differs from the code used at Chalcedon by 
having the so-called “Canons of the Apostles” prefixed to it, and by having a large number of other 
canons, including those of Sardica, appended, of which more will be said when treating of that Council. 


The order which I have followed my justly be considered as that of the earliest accepted codex canonum, 
at least of the East. 


The Council of Ancyra 


a.d. 314 


EMPERORS.—CONSTANTINE AND LICINIUS. 


HISTORICAL NOTE 


Soon after the death of the Emperor Maximin, a council was held at Ancyra, the capital of Galatia. Only 
about a dozen bishops were present, and the lists of subscriptions which are found appended to the 
canons are not to be depended on, being evidently in their present form of later authorship; as has been 
shewn by the Ballerini. If we may at all trust the lists, it would seem that nearly every part of Syria and 
Asia Minor was represented, and that therefore the council while small in numbers was of considerable 
weight. It is not certain whether Vitalis, (bishop of Antioch,) presided or Marcellus, who was at the time 
bishop of Ancyra. The honour is by the Libellus Synodicus assigned to the latter. 


The disciplinary decrees of this council possess a singular interest as being the first enacted after the 
ceasing of the persecution of the Christians and as providing for the proper treatment of the lapsed. 
Recently two papyri have been recovered, containing the official certificates granted by the Roman 
government to those who had lapsed and offered sacrifice. These apostates were obliged to acknowledge 
in public their adhesion to the national religion of the empire, and then were provided with a document 
certifying to this fact to keep them from further trouble. Dr. Harnack (Preussische Jahrbuecher) writing of 
the yielding of the lapsed says: 


“The Church condemned this as lying and denial of the faith, and after the termination of the persecution, 
these unhappy people were partly excommunicated, partly obliged to submit to severe discipline. Who 
would ever suppose that the records of their shame would come doom to our time?—and yet it has 
actually happened. Two of these papers have been preserved, contrary to all likelihood, by the sands of 
Egypt which so carefully keep what has been entrusted to them. The first was found by Krebs in a heap of 
papyrus, that had come to Berlin; the other was found by Wessely in the papyrus collection of Archduke 
Rainer. I, Diogenes, have constantly sacrificed and made offerings, and have eaten in your presence the 
sacrificial meat, and I petition you to give me a certificate.’ Who to-day, without deep emotion, can read 
this paper and measure the trouble and terror of heart under which the Christians of that day collapsed?” 


THE CANONS OF THE COUNCIL OF ANCYRA 


(Found in Labbe and Cossart’s Concilia, and all Collections, in the Greek text together with several Latin 
versions of different dates. Also in Justellus and Beveridge. There will also be found annotations by Routh, 
and a reprint of the notes of Christopher Justellus and of Bp. Beveridge in Vol. IV. of the Reliquiae Sacrae, 
ed. altera, 1846.) 


CANON I 


With regard to those presbyters who have offered sacrifices and afterwards returned to the conflict, not 
with hypocrisy, but in sincerity, it has seemed good that they may retain the honour of their chair; 
provided they had not used management, arrangement, or persuasion, so as to appear to be subjected to 
the torture, when it was applied only in seeming and pretence. Nevertheless it is not lawful for them to 
make the oblation, nor to preach, nor in short to perform any act of sacerdotal function. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome to Canons I. and II. 


Presbyters and deacons who offered sacrifice and afterwards renewed the contest for the truth shall have 
only their seat and honour, but shall not perform any of the holy functions. 


Zonaras. 


Of those that yielded to the tyrants in the persecution, and offered sacrifice, some, after having been 
subjected to torture, being unable to withstand to the end its force and intensity, were conquered, and 
denied the faith; some, through effeminacy, before they experienced any suffering, gave way, and lest they 
should seem to sacrifice voluntarily they persuaded the executioners, either by bribes or entreaties, to 


manifest perhaps a greater degree of severity against them, and seemingly to apply the torture to them, in 
order that sacrificing under these circumstances they might seem to have denied Christ, conquered by 
force, and not through effeminacy. 


Hefele. 


It was quite justifiable, and in accordance with the ancient and severe discipline of the Church, when this 
Synod no longer allowed priests, even when sincerely penitent, to discharge priestly functions. It was for 
this same reason that the two Spanish bishops, Martial and Basilides, were deposed, and that the 
judgment given against them was confirmed in 254 by an African synod held under St. Cyprian. 


The reader will notice how clearly the functions of a presbyter are set forth in this canon as they were 
understood at that time, they were “to offer” (prospherein), “to preach” (homilein), and “to perform any 
act of sacerdotal function” (leitourgein ti ton hieratikon leitourgion). 


This canon is in the Corpus Juris Canonici Decretum. Pars I., Dist. 1., c. xxxii. 


CANON II 


It is likewise decreed that deacons who have sacrificed and afterwards resumed the conflict, shall enjoy 
their other honours, but shall abstain from every sacred ministry, neither bringing forth the bread and the 
cup, nor making proclamations. Nevertheless, if any of the bishops shall observe in them distress of mind 
and meek humiliation, it shall be lawful to the bishops to grant more indulgence, or to take away [what 
has been granted]. 


For Ancient Epitome see above under Canon I. 


In this canon the work and office of a deacon as then understood is set forth, viz.: “to bring forth” 
(whatever that may mean) “bread or wine” (arton e poterion anapherein) and “to act the herald” 
(kerussein). There is considerable difference of opinion as to the meaning of the first of these expressions. 
It was always the duty of the deacon to serve the priest, especially when he ministered the Holy 
Communion, but this phrase may refer to one of two such ministrations, either to bringing the bread and 
wine to the priest at the offertory, and this is the view of Van Espen, or to the distribution of the Holy 
Sacrament to the people. It has been urged that the deacon had ceased to administer the species of bread 
before the time of this council, but Hefele shews that the custom had not entirely died out. 


If I may be allowed to offer a suggestion, the use of the disjunctive e seems rather to point to the 
administration of the sacrament than to the bringing of the oblations at the offertory. 


The other diaconal function “to act the herald” refers to the reading of the Holy Gospel, and to the 
numerous proclamations made by the deacons at mass both according to the Greek and Latin Rite. 


This canon is in the Corpus Juris Canonici united with the foregoing. Decretum., Pars I., Dist. 1., c. xxxii. 


CANON III 


Those who have fled and been apprehended, or have been betrayed by their servants; or those who have 
been otherwise despoiled of their goods, or have endured tortures, or have been imprisoned and abused, 
declaring themselves to be Christians; or who have been forced to receive something which their 
persecutors violently thrust into their hands, or meat [offered to idols], continually professing that they 
were Christians; and who, by their whole apparel, and demeanour, and humility of life, always give 
evidence of grief at what has happened; these persons, inasmuch as they are free from sin, are not to be 
repelled from the communion; and if, through an extreme strictness or ignorance of some things, they 
have been repelled, let them forthwith be re-admitted. This shall hold good alike of clergy and laity. It has 
also been considered whether laymen who have fallen under the same compulsion may be admitted to 
orders, and we have decreed that, since they have in no respect been guilty, they may be ordained; 
provided their past course of life be found to have been upright. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon III. 


Those who have been subjected to torments and have suffered violence, and have eaten food offered to 
idols after being tyrannized over, shall not be deprived of communion. And laymen who have endured the 
same sufferings, since they have in no way transgressed, if they wish to be ordained, they may be, if 
otherwise they be blameless. 


In the translation the word “abused” is given as the equivalent of perischisthentas , which Zonaras 
translated, “if their clothes have been torn from their bodies,” and this is quite accurate if the reading is 
correct, but Routh has found in the Bodleian several mss. which had perischethentas. Hefele adopts this 


reading and translates “declaring themselves to be Christians but who have subsequently been 
vanquished, whether their oppressors have by force put incense into their hands or have compelled them, 
etc.” Hammond translates “and have been harassed by their persecutors forcibly putting something into 
their hands or who have been compelled, etc.” The phrase is obscure at best with either reading. 


This canon is in the Corpus Juris Canonici united to the two previous canons, Decretum, Pars I., Dist. 1., c. 
XXXil. 


CANON IV 


Concerning those who have been forced to sacrifice, and who, in addition, have partaken of feasts in 
honour of the idols; as many as were haled away, but afterwards went up with a cheerful countenance, 
and wore their costliest apparel, and partook with indifference of the feast provided; it is decreed that all 
such be hearers for one year, and prostrators for three years, and that they communicate in prayers only 
for two years, and then return to full communion. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon IV. 
Such as have been led away and have with joy gone up and eaten are to be in subjection for six years. 


In the Greek the word for “full communion” is to teleion (“the perfection”), an expression frequently used 
by early writers to denote the Holy Communion. Vide Suicer, Thesaurus ad h. v. 


Bingham. 


[The Holy Communion was so called as being] that sacred mystery which unites us to Christ, and gives us 
the most consummate perfection that we are capable of in this world. 


CANON V 


As many, however, as went up in mourning attire and sat down and ate, weeping throughout the whole 
entertainment, if they have fulfilled the three years as prostrators, let them be received without oblation; 
and if they did not eat, let them be prostrators two years, and in the third year let them communicate 
without oblation, so that in the fourth year they may be received into full communion. But the bishops 
have the right, after considering the character of their conversion, either to deal with them more leniently, 
or to extend the time. But, first of all, let their life before and since be thoroughly examined, and let the 
indulgence be determined accordingly. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon V. 


Those who have gone up in mourning weeds, and have eaten with tears, shall be prostrators for three 
years; but if they have not eaten, then for two years. And according to their former and after life, whether 
good or evil, they shall find the bishop gentle or severe. 


Herbst and Routh have been followed by many in supposing that “oblation” (prosphora) in this canon 
refers to the sacrament of the altar. But this seems to be a mistake, as the word while often used to 
denote the whole act of the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, is not used to mean the receiving alone of 
that sacrament. 


Suicer (Thesaurus s.v. prosphora) translates “They may take part in divine worship, but not actively,” that 
is, “they may not mingle their offerings with those of the faithful.” 


Hefele. 


But as those who cannot present their offerings during the sacrifice are excluded from the communion, 
the complete meaning of the canon is: “They may be present at divine service, but may neither offer nor 
communicate with the faithful.” 


CANON VI 


Concerning those who have yielded merely upon threat of penalties and of the confiscation of their goods, 
or of banishment, and have sacrificed, and who till this present time have not repented nor been 
converted, but who now, at the time of this synod, have approached with a purpose of conversion, it is 
decreed that they be received as hearers till the Great Day, and that after the Great Day they be 
prostrators for three years, and for two years more communicate without oblation, and then come to full 
communion, so as to complete the period of six full years. And if any have been admitted to penance 


before this synod, let the beginning of the six years be reckoned to them from that time. Nevertheless, if 
there should be any danger or prospect of death whether from disease or any other cause, let them be 
received, but under limitation. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VI. 


A man who yielded to threats alone, and has sacrificed, and then repented let him for five years be a 
prostrator. 


Zonaras. 


But should any of those debarred from communion as penitents be seized with illness or in any other way 
be brought nigh to death, they may be received to communion; but in accordance with this law or 
distinction, that if they escape death and recover their health, they shall be altogether deprived again of 
communion until they have finished their six years penance. 


Hammond. 


“The Great Day,” that is, Easter Day. The great reverence which the Primitive Church from the earliest 
ages felt for the holy festival of Easter is manifested by the application of the epithet Great, to everything 
connected with it. The preceding Friday, i.e., Good Friday, was called the Great Preparation, the Saturday, 
the Great Sabbath, and the whole week, the Great Week. 


CANON VII 


Concerning those who have partaken at a heathen feast in a place appointed for heathens, but who have 
brought and eaten their own meats, it is decreed that they be received after they have been prostrators 
two years; but whether with oblation, every bishop must determine after he has made examination into 
the rest of their life. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VII. 


If anyone having his own food, shall eat it with heathen at their feasts, let him be a prostrator for two 
years. 


Hefele. 


Several Christians tried with worldly prudence, to take a middle course. On the one hand, hoping to 
escape persecution, they were present at the feasts of the heathen sacrifices, which were held in the 
buildings adjoining the temples; and on the other, in order to appease their consciences, they took their 
own food, and touched nothing that had been offered to the gods. These Christians forgot that St. Paul 
had ordered that meats sacrificed to the gods should be avoided, not because they were tainted in 
themselves, as the idols were nothing, but from another, and in fact a twofold reason: 1st, Because, in 
partaking of them, some had still the idols in their hearts, that is to say, were still attached to the worship 
of idols, and thereby sinned; and 2dly, Because others scandalized their brethren, and sinned in that way. 
To these two reasons a third may be added, namely, the hypocrisy and the duplicity of those Christians 
who wished to appear heathens, and nevertheless to remain Christians. The Synod punished them with 
two years of penance in the third degree, and gave to each bishop the right, at the expiration of this time, 
either to admit them to communion, or to make them remain some time longer in the fourth degree. 


CANON VIII 


Let those who have twice or thrice sacrificed under compulsion, be prostrators four years, and 
communicate without oblation two years, and the seventh year they shall be received to full communion. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VIII. 


Whoever has sacrificed a second or third time, but has been led thereto by force, shall be a prostrator for 
seven years. 


Van Espen. 


This canon shews how in the Church it was a received principle that greater penances ought to be 
imposed for the frequent commission of the same crime, and consequently it was then believed that the 
number of times the sin had been committed should be expressed in confession, that the penance might 


correspond to the sin, greater or less as the case may be, and the time of probation be accordingly 
protracted or remitted. 


CANON IX 


As many as have not merely apostatized, but have risen against their brethren and forced them [to 
apostatize], and have been guilty of their being forced, let these for three years take the place of hearers, 
and for another term of six years that of prostrators, and for another year let them communicate without 
oblation, in order that, when they have fulfilled the space of ten years, they may partake of the 
communion; but during this time the rest of their life must also be enquired into. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon IX. 


Whoever has not only sacrificed voluntarily but also has forced another to sacrifice, shall be a prostrator 
for ten years. 


[It will be noticed that this epitome does not agree with the canon, although Aristenus does not note the 
discrepancy. ] 


Van Espen. 


From this canon we are taught that the circumstances of the sin that has been committed are to be taken 
into account in assigning the penance. 


Aristenus. 


When the ten years are past, he is worthy of perfection, and fit to receive the divine sacraments. Unless 
perchance an examination of the rest of his life demands his exclusion from the divine communion. 


CANON X 


They who have been made deacons, declaring when they were ordained that they must marry, because 
they were not able to abide so, and who afterwards have married, shall continue in their ministry, because 
it was conceded to them by the bishop. But if any were silent on this matter, undertaking at their 
ordination to abide as they were, and afterwards proceeded to marriage, these shall cease from the 
diaconate. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon X. 


Whoso is to be ordained deacon, if he has before announced to the bishop that he cannot persevere 
unmarried, let him marry and let him be a deacon; but if he shall have kept silence, should he take a wife 
afterwards let him be cast out. 


Van Espen. 


The case proposed to the synod and decided in this canon was as follows: When the bishop was willing to 
ordain two to the diaconate, one of them declared that he did not intend to bind himself to preserving 
perpetual continence, but intended to get married, because he had not the power to remain continent. 
The other said nothing. The bishop laid his hands on each and conferred the diaconate. 


After the ordination it fell out that both got married, the question propounded is, What must be done in 
each case? The synod ruled that he who had made protestation at his ordination should remain in his 
ministry, “because of the license of the bishop,” that is that he might contract matrimony after the 
reception of the diaconate. With regard to him who kept silence the synod declares that he should cease 
from his ministry. 


The resolution of the synod to the first question shews that there was a general law which bound the 
deacons to continence; but this synod judged it meet that the bishops for just cause might dispense with 
this law, and this license or dispensation was deemed to have been given by the bishop if he ordained him 
after his protestation at the time of his ordination that he intended to be married, because he could not 
remain as he was; giving by the act of ordination his tacit approbation. Moreover from this decision it is 
also evident that not only was the ordained deacon allowed to enter but also to use matrimony after his 
ordination. . . . Moreover the deacon who after this protestation entered and used matrimony, not only 
remained a deacon, but continued in the exercise of his ministry. 


On the whole subject of Clerical Celibacy in the Early Church see the Excursus devoted to that matter. 


of his faith. But God knew whom He had accredited with righteousness. So heavy a precept, the perfect 
execution whereof was not even pleasing to the Lord, he patiently both heard, and (if God had willed) 
would have fulfilled. Deservedly then was he “blessed,” because he was “faithful;” deservedly “faithful,” 
because “patient.” So faith, illumined by patience, when it was becoming propagated among the nations 
through “Abraham’s seed, which is Christ,” and was superinducing grace over the law, made patience her 
pre-eminent coadjutrix for amplifying and fulfilling the law, because that alone had been lacking unto the 
doctrine of righteousness. For men were of old wont to require “eye for eye, and tooth for tooth” and to 
repay with usury “evil with evil;” for, as yet, patience was not on earth, because faith was not either. Of 
course, meantime, impatience used to enjoy the opportunities which the law gave. That was easy, while 
the Lord and Master of patience was absent. But after He has supervened, and has united the grace of 
faith with patience, now it is no longer lawful to assail even with word, nor to say “fool” even, without 
“danger of the judgment.” Anger has been prohibited, our spirits retained, the petulance of the hand 
checked, the poison of the tongue extracted. The law has found more than it has lost, while Christ says, 
“Love your personal enemies, and bless your cursers, and pray for your persecutors, that ye may be sons 
of your heavenly Father.” Do you see whom patience gains for us as a Father? In this principal precept the 
universal discipline of patience is succinctly comprised, since evil-doing is not conceded even when it is 
deserved. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE CAUSES OF IMPATIENCE, AND THEIR CORRESPONDENT PRECEPTS 


Now, however, while we run through the causes of impatience, all the other precepts also will answer in 
their own places. If our spirit is aroused by the loss of property, it is commonished by the Lord’s 
Scriptures, in almost every place, to a contemning of the world; nor is there any more powerful 
exhortation to contempt of money submitted (to us), than (the fact) the Lord Himself is found amid no 
riches. He always justifies the poor, fore-condemns the rich. So He fore-ministered to patience “loss,” and 
to opulence “contempt” (as portion); demonstrating, by means of (His own) repudiation of riches, that 
hurts done to them also are not to be much regarded. Of that, therefore, which we have not the smallest 
need to seek after, because the Lord did not seek after it either, we ought to endure without heart- 
sickness the cutting down or taking away. “Covetousness,” the Spirit of the Lord has through the apostle 
pronounced “a root of all evils.” Let us not interpret that covetousness as consisting merely in the 
concupiscence of what is another’s: for even what seems ours is another’s; for nothing is ours, since all 
things are God’s, whose are we also ourselves. And so, if, when suffering from a loss, we feel impatiently, 
grieving for what is lost from what is not our own, we shall be detected as bordering on covetousness: we 
seek what is another’s when we ill brook losing what is another’s. He who is greatly stirred with 
impatience of a loss, does, by giving things earthly the precedence over things heavenly, sin directly 
against God; for the Spirit, which he has received from the Lord, he greatly shocks for the sake of a 
worldly matter. Willingly, therefore, let us lose things earthly, let us keep things heavenly. Perish the whole 
world, so I may make patience my gain! In truth, I know not whether he who has not made up his mind to 
endure with constancy the loss of somewhat of his, either by theft, or else by force, or else even by 
carelessness, would himself readily or heartily lay hand on his own property in the cause of almsgiving: 
for who that endures not at all to be cut by another, himself draws the sword on his own body? Patience in 
losses is an exercise in bestowing and communicating. Who fears not to lose, finds it not irksome to give. 
Else how will one, when he has two coats, give the one of them to the naked, unless he be a man likewise 
to offer to one who takes away his coat his cloak as well? How shall we fashion to us friends from 
mammon, if we love it so much as not to put up with its loss? We shall perish together with the lost 
mammon. Why do we find here, where it is our business to lose? To exhibit impatience at all losses is the 
Gentiles’ business, who give money the precedence perhaps over their soul; for so they do, when, in their 
cupidities of lucre, they encounter the gainful perils of commerce on the sea; when, for money’s sake, 
even in the forum, there is nothing which damnation (itself) would fear which they hesitate to essay; when 
they hire themselves for sport and the camp; when, after the manner of wild beasts, they play the bandit 
along the highway. But us, according to the diversity by which we are distinguished from them, it becomes 
to lay down not our soul for money, but money for our soul, whether spontaneously in bestowing or 
patiently in losing. 


CHAPTER VIII 
OF PATIENCE UNDER PERSONAL VIOLENCE AND MALEDICTION 


We who carry about our very soul, our very body, exposed in this world to injury from all, and exhibit 
patience under that injury; shall we be hurt at the loss of less important things? Far from a servant of 
Christ be such a defilement as that the patience which has been prepared for greater temptations should 
forsake him in frivolous ones. If one attempt to provoke you by manual violence, the monition of the Lord 
is at hand: “To him,” He saith, “who smiteth thee on the face, turn the other cheek likewise.” Let 
outrageousness be wearied out by your patience. Whatever that blow may be, conjoined with pain and 
contumely, it shall receive a heavier one from the Lord. You wound that outrageous one more by enduring: 
for he will be beaten by Him for whose sake you endure. If the tongue’s bitterness break out in 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici. Decretum Pars I., Dist. xxviii, c. viii. 


CANON XI 


It is decreed that virgins who have been betrothed, and who have afterwards been carried off by others, 
shall be restored to those to whom they had formerly been betrothed, even though they may have suffered 
violence from the ravisher. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XI. 

If a young girl who is engaged be stolen away by force by another man, let her be restored to the former. 
Hefele. 


This canon treats only of betrothed women (of the sponsalia de futuro) not of those who are married (of 
the sponsalia de praesenti). In the case of the latter there could be no doubt as to the duty of restitution. 
The man who was betrothed was, moreover, at liberty to receive his affianced bride who had been carried 
off or not. 


Johnson. 


Here Balsamon puts in a very proper cave, viz.: If he to whom she was espoused demand her to be his 
wife. 


Compare St. Basil’s twenty-second canon in his letter to Amphilochius, where it is so ruled. 


CANON XII 


It is decreed that they who have offered sacrifice before their baptism, and were afterwards baptized, may 
be promoted to orders, inasmuch as they have been cleansed. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XII. 

Whoso has sacrificed before his baptism, after it shall be guiltless. 
Hefele. 


This canon does not speak generally of all those who sacrificed before baptism; for if a heathen sacrificed 
before having embraced Christianity, he certainly could not be reproached for it after his admission. It 
was quite a different case with a catechumen, who had already declared for Christianity, but who, during 
the persecution had lost courage, and sacrificed. In this case it might be asked whether he could still be 
admitted to the priesthood. The Council decided that a baptized catechumen could afterwards be 
promoted to holy orders. 


CANON XIII 


It is not lawful for Chorepiscopi to ordain presbyters or deacons, and most assuredly not presbyters of a 
city, without the commission of the bishop given in writing, in another parish. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XIII. 

A chorepiscopus is not to ordain without the consent of the bishop. 
Hefele. 


If the first part of the thirteenth canon is easy to understand, the second, on the contrary, presents a great 
difficulty; for a priest of a town could not in any case have the power of consecrating priests and deacons, 
least of all in a strange diocese. Many of the most learned men have, for this reason, supposed that the 
Greek text of the second half of the canon, as we have read it, is incorrect or defective. It wants, say they, 
poiein ti, or aliquid agere, i.e., to complete a religious function. To confirm this supposition, they have 
appealed to several ancient versions, especially to that of Isidore: sed nec presbyteris civitatis sine 
episcopi praecepto amplius aliquid imperare, vel sine auctoritate literarum ejus in unaquaque (some read 
en ekaste instead of en hetera) parochia aliquid agere. The ancient Roman ms. of the canons, Codex 
Canonum, has the same reading, only that it has provincia instead of parochia. Fulgentius Ferrandus, 


deacon of Carthage, who long ago made a collection of canons, translates in the same way in his Breviatio 
Canonum: Ut presbyteri civitatis sine jussu episcopi nihil jubeant, nec in unaquaque parochia aliquid 
agant. Van Espen has explained this canon in the same way. 


Routh has given another interpretation. He maintained that there was not a word missing in this canon, 
but that at the commencement one ought to read, according to several mss. chorepiskopois in the dative, 
and further down alla men mede instead of alla mede then presbuterous (in the accusative) poleos and 
finally ekaste instead of hetera, and that we must therefore translate, “Chorepiscopi are not permitted to 
consecrate priests and deacons (for the country) still less (alla men mede) can they consecrate priests for 
the town without the consent of the bishop of the place.” The Greek text, thus modified according to some 
mss., especially those in the Bodleian Library, certainly gives a good meaning. Still alla men mede does 
not mean, but still less: it means, but certainly not, which makes a considerable difference. 


Besides this, it can very seldom have happened that the chorepiscopi ordained presbyters or deacons for a 
town; and if so, they were already forbidden, at least implicitly, in the first part of the canon. 


CANON XIV 


It is decreed that among the clergy, presbyters and deacons who abstain from flesh shall taste of it, and 
afterwards, if they shall so please, may abstain. But if they disdain it, and will not even eat herbs served 
with flesh, but disobey the canon, let them be removed from their order. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XIV. 
[Vide ante, as in many mss. the two canons are united in the Ancient Epitome. ] 


A priest who is an abstainer from flesh, let him merely taste it and so let him abstain. But if he will not 
taste even the vegetables cooked with the meat let him be deposed (pepaustho). 


There is a serious dispute about the reading of the Greek text. I have followed Routh, who, relying on 
three mss. the Collectio of John of Antioch and the Latin versions, reads ei de bdelussointo instead of the 
ei de boulointo of the ordinary text, which as Bp. Beveridge had pointed out before has no meaning unless 
a me be introduced. 


Zonaras points out that the canon chiefly refers to the Love feasts. 


I cannot agree with Hefele in his translation of the last clause. He makes the reference to “this present 
canon,” I think it is clearly to the 53 (52) of the so-called Canons of the Apostles, to kanoni “the well- 
known Canon.” 


CANON XV 


Concerning things belonging to the church, which presbyters may have sold when there was no bishop, it 
is decreed that the Church property shall be reclaimed; and it shall be in the discretion of the bishop 
whether it is better to receive the purchase price, or not; for oftentimes the revenue of the things sold 
might yield them the greater value. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XV. 

Sales of Church goods made by presbyters are null, and the matter shall rest with the bishop. 
Hefele. 


If the purchaser of ecclesiastical properties has realized more by the temporary revenue of such 
properties than the price of the purchase, the Synod thinks there is no occasion to restore him this price, 
as he has already received a sufficient indemnity from the revenue, and as, according to the rules then in 
force, interest drawn from the purchase money was not permitted. Besides, the purchaser had done 
wrong in buying ecclesiastical property during the vacancy of a see (sede vacante). Beveridge and Routh 
have shown that in the text anakaleisthai and prosodon must be read. 


CANON XVI 


Let those who have been or who are guilty of bestial lusts, if they have sinned while under twenty years of 
age, be prostrators fifteen years, and afterwards communicate in prayers; then, having passed five years 
in this communion, let them have a share in the oblation. But let their life as prostrators be examined, and 
so let them receive indulgence; and if any have been insatiable in their crimes, then let their time of 


prostration be prolonged. And if any who have passed this age and had wives, have fallen into this sin, let 
them be prostrators twenty-five years, and then communicate in prayers; and, after they have been five 
years in the communion of prayers, let them share the oblation. And if any married men of more than fifty 
years of age have so sinned, let them be admitted to communion only at the point of death. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XVI. 


Whoever shall have commerce with animals devoid of reason being younger than twenty, shall be a 
prostrator for fifteen years. If he is over that age and has a wife when he falls into this wickedness he 
shall be a prostrator for twenty-five years. But the married man who shall do so when over fifty years of 
age, shall be a prostrator to his life’s end. 


It is interesting to compare with this, as Van Espen does, the canon of the Church of England set forth in 
the tenth century under King Edgar, where, Part II., canon xvi., we read— 


“If any one twenty years of age shall defile himself with a beast, or shall commit sodomy let him fast 
fifteen years; and if he have a wife and be forty years of age, and shall do such a deed let him abstain now 
and fast all the rest of his life, neither shall he presume until he is dying to receive the Lord’s body. Youths 
and fools who shall do any such thing shall be soundly trounced.” 


CANON XVII 


Defilers of themselves with beasts, being also leprous, who have infected others [with the leprosy of this 
crime], the holy Synod commands to pray among the hiemantes. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XVII. 
A leper who goes in to a beast or even to leprous women, shall pray with the hybernantes. 


Leprosantas is from leproo not from leprao and therefore cannot mean “have been lepers,” but “have 
made others rough and scabby.” It is only in the passive and in Alexandrian Greek that it has the meaning 
to become leprous. Vide Liddell and Scott. 


There seems but little doubt that the word is to be understood spiritually as suggested above. 


The last word of the canon is also a source of confusion. Both Beveridge and Routh understand by the 
cheimazomenoi those possessed with devils. Suicer however (Thesaurus) thinks that the penitents of the 
lowest degree are intended, who had no right to enter the church, but were exposed in the open porch to 
the inclemencies (cheimon) of the weather. But, after all it matters little, as the possessed also were 
forced to remain in the same place, and shared the same name. 


Besides the grammatical reason for the meaning of leprosantas given above there is another argument of 
Hefele’s, as follows: 


Hefele. 


It is clear that leprosantas cannot possibly mean “those who have been lepers”; for there is no reason to 
be seen why those who were cured of that malady should have to remain outside the church among the 
flentes. Secondly, it is clear that the words leprous ontas, etc. are added to give force to the expression 
alogeusamenoi. The preceding canon had decreed different penalties for different kinds of alogeusamenoi. 
But that pronounced by canon xvii. being much severer than the preceding ones, the alogeusamenoi of 
this canon must be greater sinners than those of the former one. This greater guilt cannot consist in the 
fact of a literal leprosy; for this malady was not a consequence of bestiality. But their sin was evidently 
greater when they tempted others to commit it. It is therefore lepra in the figurative sense that we are to 
understand, and our canon thus means; “Those who were spiritually leprous through this sin, and 
tempting others to commit it made them leprous.” 


CANON XVIII 


If any who have been constituted bishops, but have not been received by the parish to which they were 
designated, shall invade other parishes and wrong the constituted [bishops] there, stirring up seditions 
against them, let such persons be suspended from office and communion. But if they are willing to accept 
a seat among the presbyterate, where they formerly were presbyters, let them not be deprived of that 
honour. But if they shall act seditiously against the bishops established there, the honour of the 
presbyterate also shall be taken from them and themselves expelled. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XVIII. 


If a bishop who has been duly constituted, is not received by the Church to which he was elected, but 
gives trouble to other bishops, let him be excommunicated. 


If he wishes to be numbered among the presbyters, let him be so numbered. But if he shall be at outs with 
the bishops duly constituted there, let him be deprived of the honour of being even a presbyter. 


The word I have translated “suspended from office and communion” is aphorizesthai . Suicer in his 
Thesaurus shews that this word does not mean only, as some have supposed, a deprivation of office and 
dignity (e.g., Van Espen), but also an exclusion from the communion of the Church. 


CANON XIX 


If any persons who profess virginity shall disregard their profession, let them fulfil the term of digamists. 
And, moreover, we prohibit women who are virgins from living with men as sisters. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XIX. 


Whoever has professed virginity and afterwards annuls it, let him be cut off for four years. And virgins 
shall not go to any as to brothers. 


Hammond. 


According to some of the ancient canons digamists were to be suspended from communion for one or two 
years, though Beveridge and others doubt whether the rule was not meant to apply to such marriages only 
as were contracted before a former one was dissolved. Bingham thinks that it was intended to 
discountenance marrying after an unlawful divorce. (Ant., Bk. xv, c. iv., S: 18.) 


Hefele. 


The first part of this canon regards all young persons—men as well as women—who have taken a vow of 
virginity, and who, having thus, so to speak, betrothed themselves to God are guilty of a quasi digamy in 
violating that promise. They must therefore incur the punishment of digamy (successiva) which, according 
to St. Basil the Great, consisted of one year’s seclusion. 


This canon is found in Gratian’s Decretum (P. II., Causa xxvii., Q. i., c. xxiv.) as follows: “As many as have 
professed virginity and have broken their vow and contemned their profession shall be treated as 
digamists, that is as those who have contracted a second marriage.” 


EXCURSUS ON SECOND MARRIAGES, CALLED DIGAMY 


To distinguish contemporaneous from successive bigamy I shall use throughout this volume the word 
“digamy” to denote the latter, and shall thus avoid much confusion which otherwise is unavoidable. 


The whole subject of second, and even of third and fourth marriages has a great interest for the student of 
early ecclesiastical legislation, and I shall therefore treat the matter here (as I shall hope) sufficiently and 
refer the reader for its fuller treatment to books more especially upon the subject. 


The general position of the Church seems to have been to discourage all second marriages, and to point to 
a single matrimonial connexion as the more excellent way. But at the same time the principle that the 
marriage obligation is severed by death was universally recognised, and however much such fresh 
marriages may have been disapproved of, such disapproval did not rest upon any supposed adulterous 
character in the new connexion. I cite a portion of an admirable article upon the subject by an English 
barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. 


(J. M. Ludlow, in Smith and Cheetham, Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, sub voce Digamy.) 


Although among the earlier Romans there was one form of marriage which was indissoluble, viz., that by 
confarreatio, still generally a second marriage either after death or divorce was by no means viewed with 
disfavour. . . . Meanwhile an intensifying spirit of asceticism was leading many in the Church to a 
condemnation of second marriage in all cases. Minucius Felix (Octavius, c. 31, S: 5) only professes on 
behalf of the Christians a preference for monogamy. Clement of Alexandria (a.d. 150-220) seems to 
confine the term marriage to the first lawful union (Stromata, Bk. ii.). .. . It would seem, however, that 
when these views were carried to the extent of absolute prohibition of second marriages generally by 
several heretical sects, the Montanists (see Augustine, De Haeresibus, c. xxvi.), the Cathari (ib., c. 


Xxxviii.), and a portion at least of the Novatianists (see Cotel., Patr. Apol., vol. i., p. 91, n. 16) the Church 
saw the necessity of not fixing such a yoke on the necks of the laity. The forbiddance of second marriage, 
or its assimilation to fornication, was treated as one of the marks of heresy (Augustin. u. s.; and see also 
his De Bono Vid., c. vi.). The sentiment of Augustine (in the last referred to passage) may be taken to 
express the Church’s judgment at the close of the fourth century: “Second marriages are not to be 
condemned, but had in less honour,” and see also Epiphanius, in his Exposition of the Catholic Faith. 


To these remarks of Mr. Ludlow’s, I may add that St. Ambrose had written (De Viduis, c. xi.), “We do not 
prohibit second marriages, but we do not approve marriages frequently reiterated.” St. Jerome had 
spoken still more strongly (Ep. Ixvii., Apol. pro libris adv. Jovin.), “I do not condemn digamists, or even 
trigamists or, if such a thing can be said, octagamists.” It does not seem that the penance which was 
imposed in the East upon those entering into second nuptials was imposed in the West. The Corpus Juris 
Canonici contains two decretals, one of Alexander III. and another of Urban III., forbidding priests to give 
the nuptial benediction in cases of reiterated marriage. In the East at second marriages the benediction of 
the crown is omitted and “propitiatory prayers” are to be said. Mr. Ludlow points out that in the 
“Sanctions and Decrees,” falsely attributed to the Council of Nice and found in Mansi (vol. ii., col. 1029) it 
is expressly stated that widowers and widows may marry, but that “the blessing of the crowns is not to be 
imparted to them, for this is only once given, at first marriages, and is not to be repeated. .. . But if one of 
them be not a widower or widow, let such one alone receive the benediction with the paranymphs, those 
whom he will.” 


CANON XX 


If the wife of anyone has committed adultery or if any man commit adultery it seems fit that he shall be 
restored to full communion after seven years passed in the prescribed degrees [of penance]. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XX. 

An adulteress and an adulterer are to be cut off for seven years. 
Hefele. 


The simplest explanation of this canon is “that the man or woman who has violated the marriage bond 
shall undergo a seven years’ penance”; but many reject this explanation, because the text says auton 
tuchein and consequently can refer only to the husband. Fleury and Routh think the canon speaks, as does 
the seventieth of Elvira, of a woman who has broken the marriage tie with the knowledge and consent of 
her husband. The husband would therefore in this case be punished for this permission, just as if he had 
himself committed adultery. Van Espen has given another explanation: “That he who marries a woman 
already divorced for adultery is as criminal as if he had himself committed adultery.” But this explanation 
appears to us more forced than that already given; and we think that the Greek commentators Balsamon 
and Zonaras were right in giving the explanation we have offered first as the most natural. They think that 
the Synod punished every adulterer, whether man or woman, by a seven years’ penance. There is no 
reason for making a mistake because only the word auton occurs in the passage in which the penalty is 
fixed; for auton here means the guilty party, and applies equally to the woman and the man: besides, in 
the preceding canon the masculine hosoi epangellomenoi includes young men and young women also. It is 
probable that the Trullan Synod of 692, in forming its eighty-seventh canon, had in view the twentieth of 
Ancyra. The sixty-ninth canon of Elvira condemned to a lighter punishment—only five years of penance— 
him who had been only once guilty of adultery. 


CANON XxI 


Concerning women who commit fornication, and destroy that which they have conceived, or who are 
employed in making drugs for abortion, a former decree excluded them until the hour of death, and to this 
some have assented. Nevertheless, being desirous to use somewhat greater lenity, we have ordained that 
they fulfil ten years [of penance], according to the prescribed degrees. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXI. 

Harlots taking injurious medicines are to be subjected to penance for ten years. 

The phrase “and to this some have assented” is the translation of Hervetus, Van Espen, and Hefele. Dr. 


Routh suggests to understand hai and translate, “the same punishment will be inflicted on those who 
assist in causing miscarriages,” but this seems rather an unnatural and strained rendering of the Greek. 


CANON XXII 


Concerning wilful murderers let them remain prostrators; but at the end of life let them be indulged with 
full communion. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXII. 

A voluntary homicide may at the last attain perfection. 
Van Espen. 


It is noteworthy how singularly appositely [Constantine] Harmenopulus the Scholiast in the Epitom. 
Canonum., Sect. v., tit. 3, tells the following story: “In the time of the Patriarch Luke, a certain bishop 
gave absolution in writing to a soldier who had committed voluntary homicide, after a very short time of 
penance; and afterwards when he was accused before the synod of having done so, he defended himself 
by citing the canon which gives bishops the power of remitting or increasing the length of their penance 
to penitents. But he was told in answer that this was granted indeed to pontiffs but not that they should 
use it without examination, and with too great lenity. Wherefore the synod subjected the soldier to the 
canonical penance and the bishop it mulcted for a certain time, bidding him cease from the exercise of his 
ministry.” 


CANON XXIII 


Concerning involuntary homicides, a former decree directs that they be received to full communion after 
seven years [of penance], according to the prescribed degrees; but this second one, that they fulfil a term 
of five years. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXIII. 

An involuntary homicide shall be subjected to penance for five years. 

Van Espen. 

Of voluntary and involuntary homicides St. Basil treats at length in his Canonical Epistle ad 
Amphilochium, can. viii., lvi. and lvii., and fixes the time of penance at twenty years for voluntary and ten 
years for involuntary homicides. It is evident that the penance given for this crime varied in different 


churches, although it is clear from the great length of the penance, how enormous the crime was 
considered, no light or short penance being sufficient. 


CANON XXIV 


They who practice divination, and follow the customs of the heathen, or who take men to their houses for 
the invention of sorceries, or for lustrations, fall under the canon of five years’ [penance], according to the 
prescribed degrees; that is, three years as prostrators, and two of prayer without oblation. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXIV. 


Whoso uses vaticination and whoso introduces anyone into his house for the sake of making a poison or a 
lustration let him be subject to penance for five years. 


I read ethnon for chronon and accordingly translate “of the heathen.” 
Van Espen. 


It is greatly to be desired that bishops and pastors to-day would take example from the fathers of Ancyra 
and devote their attention strenuously to eliminate superstition from the people, and would expound with 
animation to the people the enormity of this crime. 


CANON XXV 


One who had betrothed a maiden, corrupted her sister, so that she conceived. After that he married his 
betrothed, but she who had been corrupted hanged herself. The parties to this affair were ordered to be 
received among the co-standers after ten years [of penance] according to the prescribed degrees. 


Notes. 


Ancient Epitome to Canon XXV. 


A certain body after being engaged to marry a young girl, violates her sister and then takes her to wife. 
The first is suffocated. All who were cognizant of the affair are to be subject to penance for ten years. 


I have followed the usual translation “hanged herself,” which is the ordinary dictionary-meaning of 
apancho, but Hefele says that it signifies any and every variety of suicides. 


Balsamon. 


In this case we have many nefarious crimes committed, fornication, unlawful marriage [i.e. with the sister 
of one’s mistress] and murder. In that case [mentioned by St. Basil in Canon Ixxviij. where only seven 
years penance is enjoined] there is only a nefarious marriage [i.e. with a wife’s sister]. 


The Council of Neocaesarea 


a.d. 315 (circa) 


(Hefele thinks somewhat later, but before 325.) 


HISTORICAL NOTE 


(Zonaras and Balsamon prefix to the canons this note.) 


The Synod gathered together at Neocaesarea, which is a city of Pontus, is next in order after that of 
Ancyra, and earlier in date than the rest, even than the First Ecumenical Synod at Nice. In this synod the 
Holy Fathers gathered together, among whom was the holy Martyr Basil, bishop of Amasea, adopted 
canons for the establishing of ecclesiastical order as follow— 


THE CANONS OF THE HOLY AND BLESSED FATHERS WHO ASSEMBLED AT NEOCAESAREA, WHICH ARE INDEED 
LATER IN DATE THAN THOSE MADE AT ANCYRA, BUT MORE ANCIENT THAN THE NICENE: HOWEVER, THE SYNOD 
OF NICE HAS BEEN PLACED BEFORE THEM ON ACCOUNT OF ITS PECULIAR DIGNITY 


(Annotations by Routh, and reprint of the Notes of Christopher Justellus and of Bp. Beveridge will be 
found in Vol. iv. of the Reliquiae Sacrae.) 


CANON I 


If a presbyter marry, let him be removed from his order; but if he commit fornication or adultery, let him 
be altogether cast out [i.e. of communion] and put to penance. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon I. 


If a presbyter marries he shall be deposed from his order. If he commits adultery or whoredom he shall be 
expelled, and shall be put to penance. 


Aristenus. 


A presbyter who marries is removed from the exercise of the priesthood but retains his honour and seat. 
But he that commits fornication or adultery is cast forth altogether and put to penance. 


Van Espen. 


These fathers [i.e. of Neocaesarea] shew how much graver seemed to them the sin of the presbyter who 
after ordination committed fornication or adultery, than his who took a wife. For the former they declare 
shall simply be deposed from his order or deprived of the dignity of the Priesthood, but the latter is to “be 
altogether cast out, and put to penance.” . . . Therefore such a presbyter not only did they remove from 
the priestly functions, or the dignity of the priesthood, but perfectly or altogether cast him out of the 
Church. 


This canon Gratian has inserted in the Corpus Juris Canonici. Decretum. Pars I., Dist. xxviii., c. ix. Gratian 
has followed Isidore in adding after the word “penance” the words “among the laity” (inter laicos) which 
do not occur in the Greek, (as is noted by the Roman Correctors) nor in the version of Dionysius Exiguus; 
these same correctors fall however themselves into a still graver error in supposing that criminous clerks 
in the early days of the Church were sent out to wander over the country, as Van Espen well points out. 


On the whole subject of the marriage of the clergy in the Early Church see the Excursus devoted to that 
subject. 


CANON II 


If a woman shall have married two brothers, let her be cast out [i.e. of communion] until her death. 
Nevertheless, at the hour of death she may, as an act of mercy, be received to penance, provided she 
declare that she will break the marriage, should she recover. But if the woman in such a marriage, or the 
man, die, penance for the survivor shall be very difficult. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon II. 


A woman married to two brothers shall be expelled all her life. But if when near her death she promises 
that she will loose the marriage should she recover, she shall be admitted to penance. But if one of those 
coupled together die, only with great difficulty shall penitence be allowed to the one still living. 


It will be carefully observed that this canon has no provision for the case of a man marrying two sisters. It 
is the prohibited degree of brother’s wife, not that of wife’s sister which is in consideration. Of course 
those who hold that the affinity is the same in each case will argue from this canon by parity of reasoning, 
and those who do not accept that position will refuse to do so. 


In the Greek text of Balsamon (Vide Beveridge, Synod.) after the first clause is added, “if she will not be 
persuaded to loose the marriage.” 


Van Espen. 


The meaning of this canon seems to be that which Balsamon sets forth, to wit, that if a woman at the point 
of death or in extremis promises that if she gets better she will dissolve the marriage, or make a divorce, 
or abstain from the sacrilegious use of matrimony, then “she may be received to penance as an act of 
mercy”; and surely she is immediately absolved from the excommunication inflicted upon her when she 
was Cast out and extruded from the Church. For it is certain that according to the discipline of the Fathers 
he was thought to be loosed from excommunication whoever was admitted to penance, and it is of this 
that the canon speaks; but he did not obtain perfect reconciliation until his penance was done. 


To this performance of penance this woman was to be admitted if she got well and dissolved the marriage 
according to her promise made when she was in peril of death, as the Greek commentators note; and this 
too is the sense given by Isidore. 


CANON III 


Concerning those who fall into many marriages, the appointed time of penance is well known; but their 
manner of living and faith shortens the time. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon III. 

The time of polygamists is well known. A zeal for penance may shorten it. 
Hefele. 


As the Greek commentators have remarked, this canon speaks of those who have been married more than 
twice. It is not known what were the ancient ordinances of penitence which the synod here refers to. In 
later times digamists were condemned to one year’s penance, and trigamists from two to five years. St. 
Basil places the trigamists for three years among the “hearers,” and then for some time among the 
consistentes. 


Van Espen. 


“The appointed time of penance is well known.” These words Zonaras notes must refer to a custom, for, 
says he, “before this synod no canon is found which prescribes the duration of the penance of bigamists 
[i.e. digamists].” It is for this reason that St. Basil says (in Epist. ad Amphilogium, Can. 4) in speaking of 
the penance of trigamists “we have received this by custom and not by canon, but from the following of 
precedent,” hence the Fathers received many things by tradition, and observed these as having the force 
of law. 


From the last clause of this canon we see the mind of the Fathers of this synod, which agrees with that of 
Ancyra and Nice, that; with regard to the granting of indulgences, for in shortening the time of penance, 
attention must be paid to the penitence, and conversation, or “conversation and faith” of each one 
separately. 


With this agrees Zonaras, whose remarks are worthy of consideration. On this whole subject of the 
commutation of the primitive penance and of the rise of the modern indulgences of the Roman Church Van 
Espen has written at length in his excursus De Indulgentiis (lure Eccles., P. I. i., Tit. vij.) in which he 
assigns the change to the end of the XI*th century, and remarks that its introduction caused the “no small 
collapse of penitential discipline.” 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian, Decretum, Pars II., Causa xxxi., Quaest. i., c. 
viij. where for “conversio,” (anastrophe) is read “conversatio,” and the Greek word is used in this sense in 


Polybius, and frequently so in the New Testament. 


CANON IV 


If any man lusting after a woman purposes to lie with her, and his design does not come to effect, it is 
evident that he has been saved by grace. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon IV. 

Whoso lusteth but doth not accomplish his pleasure is preserved of God. 
Hefele. 


Instead of hepithumesai we must read, with Beveridge and Routh, who rely upon several mss., 
epithumesas. They also replace met’ autes by aute. 


The meaning of the canon appears to me to be very obscure. Hefele refers to Van Espen and adopts his 
view, and Van Espen in turn has adopted Fleury’s view and given him credit for it, referring to his Histoire 
Ecclesiastique, Lib. X., xvij. Zonaras’ and Balsamon’s notes are almost identical, I translate that of the 
latter in full. 


Balsamon. 


In sins, the Fathers say, there are four stages, the first-motion, the struggle, the consent, and the act: the 
first two of these are not subject to punishment, but in the two others the case is different. For neither is 
the first impression nor the struggle against it to be condemned, provided that when the reason receives 
the impression it struggles with it and rejects the thought. But the consent thereto is subject to 
condemnation and accusation, and the action to punishment. If therefore anyone is assailed by the lust for 
a woman, and is overcome so that he would perform the act with her, he has given consent, indeed, but to 
the work he has not come, that is, he has not performed the act, and it is manifest that the grace of God 
has preserved him; but he shall not go off with impunity. For the consent alone is worthy of punishment. 
And this is plain from canon Ixx. of St. Basil, which says; “A deacon polluted in lips (en cheilesi)” or who 
has approached to the kiss of a woman “and confesses that he has so sinned, is to be interdicted his 
ministry,” that is to say is to be prohibited its exercise for a time. “But he shall not be deemed unworthy to 
communicate in sacris with the deacons. The same is also the case with a presbyter. But if anyone shall go 
any further in sin than this, no matter what his grade, he shall be deposed.” Some, however, interpret the 
pollution of the lips in another way; of this I shall speak in commenting on Canon Ixx. of St. Basil. 


CANON V 


If a catechumen coming into the Church have taken his place in the order of catechumens, and fall into 
sin, let him, if a kneeler, become a hearer and sin no more. But should he again sin while a hearer, let him 
be cast out. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon V. 


If a catechumen falls into a fault and if while a kneeler he sins no more, let him be among the hearers; but 
should he sin while among the hearers, let him be cast out altogether. 


Zonaras. 


There are two sorts of catechumens. For some have only just come in and these, as still imperfect, go out 
immediately after the reading of the scriptures and of the Gospels. But there are others who have been for 
some time in preparation and have attained some perfection; these wait after the Gospel for the prayers 
for the catechumens, and when they hear the words “Catechumens, bow down your heads to the Lord,” 
they kneel down. These, as being more perfect, having tasted the good words of God, if they fall, are 
removed from their position; and are placed with the “hearers”; but if any happen to sin while “hearers” 
they are cast out of the Church altogether. 


CANON VI 


Concerning a woman with child, it is determined that she ought to be baptized whensoever she will; for in 
this the woman communicates nothing to the child, since the bringing forward to profession is evidently 
the individual [privilege] of every single person. 


Notes. 


malediction or reproach, look back at the saying, “When they curse you, rejoice.” The Lord Himself was 
“cursed” in the eye of the law; and yet is He the only Blessed One. Let us servants, therefore, follow our 
Lord closely; and be cursed patiently, that we may be able to be blessed. If I hear with too little 
equanimity some wanton or wicked word uttered against me, I must of necessity either myself retaliate 
the bitterness, or else I shall be racked with mute impatience. When, then, on being cursed, I smite (with 
my tongue,) how shall I be found to have followed the doctrine of the Lord, in which it has been delivered 
that “a man is defiled, not by the defilements of vessels, but of the things which are sent forth out of his 
mouth.” Again, it is said that “impeachment awaits us for every vain and needless word.” It follows that, 
from whatever the Lord keeps us, the same He admonishes us to bear patiently from another. I will add 
(somewhat) touching the pleasure of patience. For every injury, whether inflicted by tongue or hand, when 
it has lighted upon patience, will be dismissed with the same fate as, some weapon launched against and 
blunted on a rock of most stedfast hardness. For it will wholly fall then and there with bootless and 
fruitless labour; and sometimes will recoil and spend its rage on him who sent it out, with retorted 
impetus. No doubt the reason why any one hurts you is that you may be pained; because the hurter’s 
enjoyment consists in the pain of the hurt. When, then, you have upset his enjoyment by not being pained, 
he must needs he pained by the loss of his enjoyment. Then you not only go unhurt away, which even 
alone is enough for you; but gratified, into the bargain, by your adversary’s disappointment, and revenged 
by his pain. This is the utility and the pleasure of patience. 


CHAPTER IX 


OF PATIENCE UNDER BEREAVEMENT 


Not even that species of impatience under the loss of our dear ones is excused, where some assertion of a 
right to grief acts the patron to it. For the consideration of the apostle’s declaration must be set before us, 
who says, “Be not overwhelmed with sadness at the falling asleep of any one, just as the nations are who 
are without hope.” And justly; or, believing the resurrection of Christ we believe also in our own, for 
whose sake He both died and rose again. Since, then, there is certainty as to the resurrection of the dead, 
grief for death is needless, and impatience of grief is needless. For why should you grieve, if you believe 
that (your loved one) is not perished? Why should you bear impatiently the temporary withdrawal of him 
who you believe will return? That which you think to be death is departure. He who goes before us is not 
to be lamented, though by all means to be longed for. That longing also must be tempered with patience. 
For why should you bear without moderation the fact that one is gone away whom you will presently 
follow? Besides, impatience in matters of this kind bodes ill for our hope, and is a dealing insincerely with 
the faith. And we wound Christ when we accept not with equanimity the summoning out of this world of 
any by Him, as if they were to be pitied. “I desire,” says the apostle, “to be now received, and to be with 
Christ.” How far better a desire does he exhibit! If, then, we grieve impatiently over such as have attained 
the desire of Christians, we show unwillingness ourselves to attain it. 


CHAPTER X 
OF REVENGE 


There is, too, another chief spur of impatience, the lust of revenge, dealing with the business either of 
glory or else of malice. But “glory,” on the one hand, is everywhere “vain;” and malice, on the other, is 
always odious to the Lord; in this case indeed most of all, when, being provoked by a neighbour’s malice, 
it constitutes itself superior in following out revenge, and by paying wickedness doubles that which has 
once been done. Revenge, in the estimation of error, seems a solace of pain; in the estimation of truth, on 
the contrary, it is convicted of malignity. For what difference is there between provoker and provoked, 
except that the former is detected as prior in evil-doing, but the latter as posterior? Yet each stands 
impeached of hurting a man in the eye of the Lord, who both prohibits and condemns every wickedness. 
In evil doing there is no account taken of order, nor does place separate what similarity conjoins. And the 
precept is absolute, that evil is not to be repaid with evil. Like deed involves like merit. How shall we 
observe that principle, if in our loathing we shall not loathe revenge? What honour, moreover, shall we be 
offering to the Lord God, if we arrogate to ourselves the arbitrament of vengeance? We are corrupt— 
earthen vessels. With our own servant-boys, if they assume to themselves the right of vengeance on their 
fellow-servants, we are gravely offended; while such as make us the offering of their patience we not only 
approve as mindful of humility, of servitude, affectionately jealous of the right of their lord’s honour; but 
we make them an ampler satisfaction than they would have pre-exacted for themselves. Is there any risk 
of a different result in the case of a Lord so just in estimating, so potent in executing? Why, then, do we 
believe Him a Judge, if not an Avenger too? This He promises that He will be to us in return, saying, 
“Vengeance belongeth to me, and I will avenge;” that is, Leave patience to me, and I will reward patience. 
For when He says, “Judge not, lest ye be judged,” does He not require patience? For who will refrain from 
judging another, but he who shall be patient in not revenging himself? Who judges in order to pardon? 
And if he shall pardon, still he has taken care to indulge the impatience of a judger, and has taken away 
the honour of the one Judge, that is, God. How many mischances had impatience of this kind been wont to 
run into! How oft has it repented of its revenge! How oft has its vehemence been found worse than the 
causes which led to it!—inasmuch as nothing undertaken with impatience can be effected without 


Ancient Epitome of Canon VI. 
If a woman with child so desires, let her be baptized. For the choice of each one is judged of. 
Van Espen. 


That the reason of the canon may be understood it must be noted that in the first ages of the Church 
catechumens were examined concerning their faith before they were baptized, and were made publicly to 
confess their faith and to renounce openly the pomps of the world, as Albaspinaeus (Aubespine) observes 
on this canon, “A short while before they were immersed they declared with a loud voice that they desired 
baptism and wished to be baptized. And since these confessions could not be made by those still shut up 
in their parent’s womb, to them the thing (res) and grace of baptism could not come nor penetrate.” And 
altogether in accord with this is the translation of Isidore—“because the free will of each one is declared 
in that confession,” that is, in that confession he declares that he willingly desires to be baptized. 


CANON VII 


A presbyter shall not be a guest at the nuptials of persons contracting a second marriage; for, since the 
digamist is worthy of penance, what kind of a presbyter shall he be, who, by being present at the feast, 
sanctioned the marriage? 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VII. 


A presbyter ought not to be present at the marriage of digamists. For when that one implores favour, who 
will deem him worthy of favour. 


Hefele. 


The meaning of the canon is as follows: “If the digamist, after contracting his second marriage, comes to 
the priest to be told the punishment he has to undergo, how stands the priest himself who for the sake of 
the feast has become his accomplice in the offence?” 


Van Espen. 


The present canon again shews that although the Church never disapproved of, nor reputed second or still 
later marriages illicit, nevertheless the Fathers enjoined a penance upon digamists and those repeating 
marriage, because by this iteration they shewed their incontinence. As he that contracted a second 
marriage did not sin properly speaking, and committed no fault worthy of punishment, therefore whatever 
was amiss was believed to be paid off by a lighter penance, and Zonaras supposes that the canons 
inflicted a mulct upon digamists, for saith he, “Digamists are not allowed for one year to receive the Holy 
Gifts.” 


Zonaras seems to indicate that the discipline of the canon was not in force in his time, for he says, 
“Although this is found in our writings, yet we ourselves have seen the Patriarch and many Metropolitans 
present at the feast for the second nuptials of the Emperor.” 


CANON VIII 


If the wife of a layman has committed adultery and been clearly convicted, such [a husband] cannot enter 
the ministry; and if she commit adultery after his ordination, he must put her away; but if he retain her, he 
can have no part in the ministry committed to him. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VIII. 


A layman whose wife is an adulteress cannot be a clergyman, and a cleric who keeps an adulteress shall 
be expelled. 


Van Espen. 


Although the Eastern Church allows the clergy to have wives, even priests, and permits to them the use of 
marriage after ordination, nevertheless it requires of them the highest conjugal continency, as is seen by 
the present canon. For here it is evident that the Fathers wished even the smallest possible kind of 
incontinence to be absent from men dedicated to holiness. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. xxxiv., c. xi. 


CANON IX 


A presbyter who has been promoted after having committed carnal sin, and who shall confess that he had 
sinned before his ordination, shall not make the oblation, though he may remain in his other functions on 
account of his zeal in other respects; for the majority have affirmed that ordination blots out other kinds 
of sins. But if he do not confess and cannot be openly convicted, the decision shall depend upon himself. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon IX. 


If a presbyter confess that he has sinned, let him abstain from the oblation, and from it only. For certain 
sins orders remit. If he neither confess nor is convicted, let him have power over himself. 


Van Espen. 


Therefore if he who before his ordination had committed a sin of the flesh with a woman, confess it after 
ordination, when he is already a priest, he cannot perform the priestly office, he can neither offer nor 
consecrate the oblations, even though after his ordination he has preserved uprightness of living and been 
careful to exercise virtue; as the words “zeal in other respects” (“studious of good”) Zonaras rightly 
interprets. 


And since here the consideration is of a sin committed before ordination, and also concerning a presbyter 
who after his ordination was of spotless life, and careful to exercise virtue, the Fathers rightly wished that 
he should not, against his will, be deposed from the priestly office. 


It is certainly curious that this canon speaks of ordination as in the opinion of most persons taking away 
all sins except consummated carnal offences. And it will be noted that the aphienai must mean more than 
that they are forgiven by ordination, for they had been forgiven long ago by God upon true contrition, but 
that they were made to be non-existent, as if they had never been, so that they were no hinderance to the 
exercise of the spiritual office. I offer no explanation of the difficulty and only venture to doubt the 
satisfactory character of any of the explanations given by the commentators. Moreover it is hard to grasp 
the logical connexion of the clauses, and what this “blotting out” of ta loipa has to do with the matter I 
entirely fail to see. The kai after polloi may possibly suggest that something has dropped out. 


This canon and the following are together in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., 
Causa xv., Quaest. viii., c. i. 


CANON X 

Likewise, if a deacon have fallen into the same sin, let him have the rank of a minister. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon X. 

A deacon found in the same crime shall remain a minister (huperetes). 

Hefele. 


By ministers (huperetai) are meant inferior officers of the Church—the so-called minor orders, often 
including the subdeacons. 


This canon is in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa xv., Quaest. viii., united 
with canon ix., and in the following curious form: “Similiter et diaconus, si in eodem culpae genere fuerit 
involutus, sese a ministerio cohibebit.” 


CANON XI 


Let not a presbyter be ordained before he is thirty years of age, even though he be in all respects a worthy 
man, but let him be made to wait. For our Lord Jesus Christ was baptized and began to teach in his 
thirtieth year. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XI. 


Unless he be xxx. years of age none shall be presbyter, even should he be worthy, following the example of 
the baptism of our Saviour. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. Ixxviii., c. iv. 


Gratian. 
(Ut supra, Nota.) 


This is the law, and we do not read that Christ, or John the Baptist, or Ezechiel, or some other of the 
Prophets prophesied or preached before that age. But Jeremiah and Daniel we read received the spirit of 
prophecy before they had arrived even at youth, and David and Solomon are found to have been anointed 
in their youth, also John the Evangelist, while still a youth, was chosen by the Lord for an Apostle, and we 
find that with the rest he was sent forth to preach: Paul also, as we know, while still a young man was 
called by the Lord, and was sent out to preach. The Church in like manner, when necessity compels, is 
wont to ordain some under thirty years of age. 


For this reason Pope Zacharias in his Letter to Boniface the Bishop, number vi., which begins “Benedictus 
Deus” says, 


C. v. In case of necessity presbyters may be ordained at xxv. years of age. 


If men thirty years old cannot be found, and necessity so demand, Levites and priests may be ordained 
from twenty-five years of age upwards. 


Van Espen. 


The power of dispensing was committed to the bishop, and at length it was so frequently exercised that in 
the space of one century [i.e. by the end of the xii*th century] the law became abrogated, which was 
brought about by necessity, so that it passed into law that a presbyter could be ordained at twenty-five. 
And from this it may appear how true it is that there is no surer way of destroying discipline and 
abrogating law than the allowing of dispensations and relaxations. Vide Thomassinus, De Disc. Eccles., 
Pars. IV., Lib. I., cap. 46. 


CANON XII 


If any one be baptized when he is ill, forasmuch as his [profession of] faith was not voluntary, but of 
necessity [i.e. though fear of death] he cannot be promoted to the presbyterate, unless on account of his 
subsequent [display of] zeal and faith, and because of a lack of men. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XII. 


One baptized on account of sickness is not to be made presbyter, unless in reward for a contest which he 
afterwards sustains and on account of scarcity of men. 


The word used in the Greek for “baptized” is “illuminated” (photisthe), a very common expression among 
the ancients. 


Aristenus. 


He that is baptised by reason of illness, and, therefore come to his illumination not freely but of necessity, 
shall not be admitted to the priesthood unless both these conditions concur, that there are few suitable 
men to be found and that he has endured a hard conflict after his baptism. 


With this interpretation agree also Zonaras and Balsamon, the latter expressly saying, “If one of these 
conditions is lacking, the canon must be observed.” Not only has Isidore therefore missed the meaning by 
changing the copulative into the disjunctive conjunction (as Van Espen points out) but Beveridge has 
fallen into the same error, not indeed in the canon itself, but in translating the Ancient Epitome. 


Zonaras explains that the reason for this prohibition was the well-known fact that in those ages baptism 
was put off so as the longer to be free from the restraints which baptism was considered to impose. From 
this interpretation only Aubespine dissents, and Hefele points out how entirely without reason. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum., Pars. I., Dist. lvii., c. i. 


CANON XIII 

Country presbyters may not make the oblation in the church of the city when the bishop or presbyters of 
the city are present; nor may they give the Bread or the Cup with prayer. If, however, they be absent, and 
he [i.e., a country presbyter] alone be called to prayer, he may give them. 

Notes. 


Ancient Epitome of Canons XIII. and XIV. 


A country presbyter shall not offer in the city temple, unless the bishop and the whole body of the 
presbyters are away. But if wanted he can do so while they are away. The chorepiscopi can offer as fellow 
ministers, as they hold the place of the Seventy. 


Routh reads the last clause in the plural, in this agreeing with Dionysius Exiguus and Isidore. In many 
mss. this canon is united with the following and the whole number given as 14. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Pars I., Dist. xcv., c. xii. And the Roman correctors have 
added the following notes. 


Roman Correctors. 
(Gratian ut supra.) 


“Nor to give the sacrificed bread and to hand the chalice;” otherwise it is read “sanctified” [sanctificatum 
for sacrificatum]. The Greek of the council is arton didonai en euche; but Balsamon has arton euches, that 
is, “the bread of the mystic prayer.” 


D 


Instead of “let them only who are called for giving the prayer, etc.,” read kai eis euchen klethe monos 
didosin, that is: “and only he that shall have been called to the mystic prayer, shall distribute.” 


CANON XIV 


The chorepiscopi, however, are indeed after the pattern of the Seventy; and as fellow-servants, on account 
of their devotion to the poor, they have the honour of making the oblation. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XIV. 
Van Espen. 


The reference to the Seventy seems to intimate that the Synod did not hold the chorepiscopi to be true 
bishops, as such were always reputed and called successors, not of the Seventy disciples but successors of 
the Twelve Apostles. It is also clear that their chief ministry was thought to be the care of the poor. 


Zonaras and Balsamon would seem to agree in this with Van Espen. See on the whole subject the 
Excursus on the Chorepiscopi. 


CANON XV 


The deacons ought to be seven in number, according to the canon, even if the city be great. Of this you 
will be persuaded from the Book of the Acts. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XV. 
Seven Deacons according to the Acts of the Apostles should be appointed for each great city. 


This canon was observed in Rome and it was not until the xi*th century that the number of the Seven 
Cardinal Deacons was changed to fourteen. That Gratian received it into the Decretum (Pars. I., Dist. 
XCIIL., c. xij.) is good evidence that he considered it part of the Roman discipline. Eusebius gives a letter 
of Pope Cornelius, written about the middle of the third century, which says that at that time there were at 
Rome forty-four priests, seven deacons, and seven subdeacons; and that the number of those in inferior 
orders was very great. Thomassinus says that, “no doubt in this the Roman Church intended to imitate the 
Apostles who only ordained seven deacons. But the other Churches did not keep themselves so 
scrupulously to that number.” 


In the acts of the Council of Chalcedon it is noted that the Church of Edessa had fifteen priests and thirty- 
eight deacons. And Justinian, we know, appointed one hundred deacons for the Church of Constantinople. 
Van Espen well points out that while this canon refers to a previous law on the subject, neither the 
Council itself, nor the Greek commentators Balsamon or Zonaras give the least hint as to what that Canon 
was. 


The Fathers of Neocaesarea base their limiting of the number of deacons to seven in one city upon the 
authority of Holy Scripture, but the sixteenth canon of the Quinisext Council expressly says that in doing 
so they showed they referred to ministers of alms, not to ministers at the divine mysteries, and that St. 
Stephen and the rest were not deacons at all in this latter sense. The reader is referred to this canon, 
where to defend the practice of Constantinople the meaning of the canon we are considering is entirely 
misrepresented. 


The Council of Gangra 


d.d. 325-381 


EMPEROR.—CONSTANTINE. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


With regard to the Synod of Gangra we know little beside what we learn from its own synodal letter. Three 
great questions naturally arise with regard to it. 


1. What was its date? 

2. Who was the Eustathius it condemned? 

3. Who was its presiding officer? 

I shall briefly give the reader the salient points with regard to each of these matters. 


1. With regard to the date, there can be no doubt that it was after Nice and before the First Council of 
Constantinople, that is between 325 and 381. Socrates seems to place it about 365; but Sozomen some 
twenty years earlier. On the other hand, Remi Ceillier inconsistently with his other statements, seems to 
argue from St. Basil’s letters that the true date is later than 376. Still another theory has been urged by 
the Ballerini, resting on the supposition that the Eusebius who presided was Eusebius of Caesarea, and 
they therefore fix the date between 362 and 370. With this Mr. Ffoulkes agrees, and fixes the date, with 
Pagi, at 358, and is bold enough to add, “and this was unquestionably the year of the Council.” But in the 
old collections of canons almost without exception, the canons of Gangra precede those of Antioch, and 
Blondel and Tillemont have sustained this, which perhaps I may call the traditional date. 


2. There does not seem to be any reasonable ground to doubt that the person condemned, Eustathius by 
name, was the famous bishop of Sebaste. This may be gathered from both Sozomen and Socrates, and is 
confirmed incidentally by one of St. Basil’s epistles. Moreover, Eustathius’s See of Sebaste is in Armenia, 
and it is to the bishops of Armenia that the Synod addresses its letter. It would seem in view of all this that 
Bp. Hefele’s words are not too severe when he writes, “Under such circumstances the statement of 
Baronius, Du Pin, and others (supported by no single ancient testimony) that another Eustathius, or 
possibly the monk Eutactus, is here meant, deserves no serious consideration, though Tillemont did not 
express himself as opposed to it.” 


The story that after his condemnation by the Synod of Gangra Eustathius gave up wearing his peculiar 
garb and other eccentricities, Sozomen only gives as a report. 


3. As to who was the president, it seems tolerably certain that his name was Eusebius—if Sozomen indeed 
means it was “Eusebius of Constantinople,” it is a blunder, yet he had the name right. In the heading of 
the Synodal letter Eusebius is first named, and as Gangra and Armenia were within the jurisdiction of 
Caesarea, it certainly would seem natural to suppose that the Eusebius named was the Metropolitan of 
that province, but it must be remembered that Eusebius of Cappadocia was not made bishop until 362, 
four years after Mr. Ffoulkes makes him preside at Gangra. The names of thirteen bishops are given in the 
Greek text. 


The Latin translations add other names, such as that of Hosius of Cordova, and some Latin writers have 
asserted that he presided as legate ‘a latere from the pope, e.g., Baronius and Binius. Hefele denies this 
and says: “At the time of the Synod of Gangra Hosius was without doubt dead.” But such has not been the 
opinion of the learned, and Cave is of opinion that Hosius’s episcopate covered seventy years ending with 
361, and (resting on the same opinion) Pagi thinks Hosius may have attended the Synod in 358 on his way 
back to Spain, an opinion with which, as I have said, Mr. Ffoulkes agrees. It seems also clear that by the 
beginning of the sixth century the Synod of Gangra was looked upon at Rome as having been held under 
papal authority; Pope Symmachus expressly saying so to the Roman Synod of 504. (Vide Notes on Canons 
vij. and viij.) 


It remains only further to remark that the Libellus Synodicus mentions a certain Dius as president of the 
Synod. The Ballarini suggest that it should be Bios, an abbreviation of Eusebius. Mr. Ffoulkes suggests 
that Dius is “probably Dianius, the predecessor of Eusebius.” Lightfoot fixes the episcopate of Eusebius 
Pamphili as between 313 and 337; and states that that of Eusebius of Caesarea in Cappadocia did not 
begin until 362, so that the enormous chronological difficulties will be evident to the reader. 


As all the proposed new dates involve more or less contradiction, I have given the canons their usual 
position between Neocaesarea and Antioch, and have left the date undetermined. 


SYNODICAL LETTER OF THE COUNCIL OF GANGRA 


Eusebius, AElian, Eugenius, Olympius, Bithynicus, Gregory, Philetus, Pappus, Eulalius, Hypatius, 
Proaeresius, Basil and Bassus, assembled in the holy Synod at Gangra, to our most honoured lords and 
fellow-ministers in Armenia wish health in the Lord. 


Forasmuch as the most Holy Synod of Bishops, assembled on account of certain necessary matters of 
ecclesiastical business in the Church at Gangra, on inquiring also into the matters which concern 
Eustathius, found that many things had been unlawfully done by these very men who are partisans of 
Eustathius, it was compelled to make definitions, which it has hastened to make known to all, for the 
removal of whatever has by him been done amiss. For, from their utter abhorrence of marriage, and from 
their adoption of the proposition that no one living in a state of marriage has any hope towards God, many 
misguided married women have forsaken their husbands, and husbands their wives: then, afterwards, not 
being able to contain, they have fallen into adultery; and so, through such a principle as this, have come 
to shame. They were found, moreover, fomenting separations from the houses of God and of the Church; 
treating the Church and its members with disdain, and establishing separate meetings and assemblies, 
and different doctrines and other things in opposition to the Churches and those things which are done in 
the Church; wearing strange apparel, to the destruction of the common custom of dress; making 
distributions, among themselves and their adherents as saints, of the first-fruits of the Church, which 
have, from the first, been given to the Church; slaves also leaving their masters, and, on account of their 
own strange apparel, acting insolently towards their masters; women, too, disregarding decent custom, 
and, instead of womanly apparel, wearing men’s clothes, thinking to be justified because of these; while 
many of them, under a pretext of piety, cut off the growth of hair, which is natural to woman; [and these 
persons were found] fasting on the Lord’s Day, despising the sacredness of that free day, but disdaining 
and eating on the fasts appointed in the Church; and certain of them abhor the eating of flesh; neither do 
they tolerate prayers in the houses of married persons, but, on the contrary, despise such prayers when 
they are made, and often refuse to partake when Oblations are offered in the houses of married persons; 
contemning married presbyters, and refusing to touch their ministrations; condemning the services in 
honour of the Martyrs and those who gather or minister therein, and the rich also who do not alienate all 
their wealth, as having nothing to hope from God; and many other things that no one could recount. For 
every one of them, when he forsook the canon of the Church, adopted laws that tended as it were to 
isolation; for neither was there any common judgment among all of them; but whatever any one 
conceived, that he propounded, to the scandal of the Church, and to his own destruction. 


Wherefore, the Holy Synod present in Gangra was compelled, on these accounts, to condemn them, and to 
set forth definitions declaring them to be cast out of the Church; but that, if they should repent and 
anathematize every one of these false doctrines, then they should be capable of restoration. And therefore 
the Holy Synod has particularly set forth everything which they ought to anathematize before they are 
received. And if any one will not submit to the said decrees, he shall be anathematized as a heretic, and 
excommunicated, and cast out of the Church; and it will behove the bishops to observe a like rule in 
respect of all who may be found with them. 


THE CANONS OF THE HOLY FATHERS ASSEMBLED AT GANGRA, WHICH WERE SET FORTH AFTER THE COUNCIL 
OF NICE 


CANON I 


If any one shall condemn marriage, or abominate and condemn a woman who is a believer and devout, 
and sleeps with her own husband, as though she could not enter the Kingdom [of heaven] let him be 
anathema. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon I. 
Anathema to him who disregards legitimate marriage. 


When one considers how deeply the early church was impressed with those passages of Holy Scripture 
which she understood to set forth the superiority of the virgin over the married estate, it ceases to be any 
source of astonishment that some should have run into the error of condemning marriage as sinful. The 
saying of our Blessed Lord with reference to those who had become “eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake,” and those words of St. Paul “He that giveth his virgin in marriage doeth well, but he that giveth her 
not in marriage doeth better,” together with the striking passage in the Revelation of those that were “not 
defiled with women for they are virgins,” were considered as settling the matter for the new dispensation. 
The earliest writers are filled with the praises of virginity. Its superiority underlies the allegories of the 
Hermes Pastor; St. Justin Martyr speaks of “many men and women of sixty and seventy years of age who 


from their childhood have been the disciples of Christ, and have kept themselves uncorrupted,” and from 
that time on there is an ever-swelling tide of praise; the reader must be referred to SS. Cyprian, 
Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Jerome, Augustine, etc., etc. In fact the Council of Trent (it cannot be 
denied) only gave expression to the view of all Christian antiquity both East and West, when it condemned 
those who denied that “it is more blessed to remain virgin or celibate than to be joined in marriage.” 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Distinc. xxx., c. xii. (Isidore’s 
version), and again Dist. xxxi., c. viii. (Dionysius’s version). Gratian, however, supposes that the canon is 
directed against the Manichaeans and refers to the marriage of priests, but in both matters he is 
mistaken, as the Roman Correctors and Van Espen point out. 


CANON II 


If any one shall condemn him who eats flesh, which is without blood and has not been offered to idols nor 
strangled, and is faithful and devout, as though the man were without hope [of salvation] because of his 
eating, let him be anathema. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon II. 


Anathema also to him who condemns the eating of flesh, except that of a suffocated animal or that offered 
to idols. 


Hefele. 


This canon also, like the preceding one, is not directed against the Gnostics and Manicheans, but against 
an unenlightened hyper-asceticism, which certainly approaches the Gnostic-Manichean error as to matter 
being Satanic. We further see that, at the time of the Synod of Gangra, the rule of the Apostolic Synod 
with regard to blood and things strangled was still in force. With the Greeks, indeed, it continued always 
in force as their Euchologies still show. Balsamon also, the well-known commentator on the canons of the 
Middle Ages, in his commentary on the sixty-third Apostolic Canon, expressly blames the Latins because 
they had ceased to observe this command. What the Latin Church, however, thought on this subject about 
the year 400, is shown by St. Augustine in his work Contra Faustum, where he states that the Apostles 
had given this command in order to unite the heathens and Jews in the one ark of Noah; but that then, 
when the barrier between Jewish and heathen converts had fallen, this command concerning things 
strangled and blood had lost its meaning, and was only observed by few. But still, as late as the eighth 
century, Pope Gregory the Third (731) forbade the eating of blood or things strangled under threat of a 
penance of forty days. 


No one will pretend that the disciplinary enactments of any council, even though it be one of the 
undisputed Ecumenical Synods, can be of greater and more unchanging force than the decree of that first 
council, held by the Holy Apostles at Jerusalem, and the fact that its decree has been obsolete for 
centuries in the West is proof that even Ecumenical canons may be of only temporary utility and may be 
repealed by disuser, like other laws. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. XXX., c. xiii. 


CANON III 


If any one shall teach a slave, under pretext of piety, to despise his master and to run away from his 
service, and not to serve his own master with good-will and all honour, let him be anathema. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon III. 

Anathema to him who persuades a slave to leave his master under pretence of religion. 

Van Espen. 

This canon is framed in accordance with the doctrine of the Apostle, in I. Timothy, chapter six, verse 1. 
“Let as many servants as are under the yoke count their own masters worthy of all honour, that the name 
of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed.” And again the same Apostle teaches his disciple Titus that he 
should “exhort servants to be obedient unto their own masters, and to please them well in all things; not 
answering again; not purloining, but shewing all good fidelity; that they may adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour in all things.” (Titus ii. 9 and 10.) 


These texts are likewise cited by Balsamon and Zonaras. 


This Canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars. II., Causa XVII., Q. IV, c. 
XXXvlj. in the version of Isidore, and again in c. xxxviij. from the collections of Martin Bracarensis (so says 
Van Espen) and assigned to a council of Pope Martin, Canon xlvii. 


CANON IV 


If any one shall maintain, concerning a married presbyter, that is not lawful to partake of the oblation 
when he offers it, let him be anathema. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon IV. 

Anathema to him who hesitates to receive communion from presbyters joined in matrimony. 
Hefele. 


As is well known, the ancient Church, as now the Greek Church, allowed those clergy who married before 
their ordination to continue to live in matrimony. Compare what was said above in the history of the 
Council of Nicaea, in connection with Paphnutius, concerning the celibacy and marriage of priests in the 
ancient Church. Accordingly this canon speaks of those clergy who have wives and live in wedlock; and 
Baronius, Binius, and Mitter-Mueller gave themselves useless trouble in trying to interpret it as only 
protecting those clergy who, though married, have since their ordination ceased to cohabit with their 
Wives. 


The so-called Codex Ecclesiae Romanae published by Quesnel, which, however, as was shown by the 
Ballerini, is of Gallican and not Roman origin, has not this canon, and consequently it only mentions 
nineteen canons of Gangra. 


CANON V 


If any one shall teach that the house of God and the assemblies held therein are to be despised, let him be 
anathema. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon V. 
Whoso styles the house of God contemptible, let him be anathema. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. xxx., c. x. The 
commentators find nothing to say upon the canon, and in fact the despising of the worship of God’s true 
church is and always has been so common a sin, that it hardly calls for comment; no one will forget that 
the Prophet Malachi complains how in his days there were those who deemed “the table of the Lord 
contemptible” and said of his worship “what a weariness is it.” (Mal. i., 7 and 13.) 


CANON VI 


If any one shall hold private assemblies outside of the Church, and, despising the canons, shall presume to 
perform ecclesiastical acts, the presbyter with the consent of the bishop refusing his permission, let him 
be anathema. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon VI. 

Whoso privately gathers a religious meeting let him be anathema. 
Hefele. 


Both these canons, [V. and VI.] forbid the existence of conventicles, and conventicle services. It already 
appears from the second article of the Synodal Letter of Gangra, that the Eustathians, through spiritual 
pride, separated themselves from the rest of the congregation, as being the pure and holy, avoided the 
public worship, and held private services of their own. The ninth, tenth, and eleventh articles of the 
Synodal Letter give us to understand that the Eustathians especially avoided the public services, when 
married clergy officiated. We might possibly conclude, from the words of the sixth canon: me sunontos tou 
presbuterou kata gnomen tou episkopou, that no priest performed any part in their private services; but it 
is more probable that the Eustathians, who did not reject the priesthood as such, but only abhorred the 
married clergy, had their own unmarried clergy, and that these officiated at their separate services. And 
the above-mentioned words of the canon do not the least contradict this supposition, for the very addition 


of the words kata gnomen tou episkopou indicate that the sectarian priests who performed the services of 
the Eustathians had received no permission to do so from the bishop of the place. Thus did the Greek 
commentators, Balsamon, etc., and likewise Van Espen, interpret this canon. 


The meaning of this canon is very obscure. The Latin reads non conveniente presbytero, de episcopi 
sententia; and Lambert translates “without the presence of a priest, with consent of the bishop.” 
Hammond differs from this and renders thus, “without the concurrence of the presbyter and the consent 
of the bishop.” I have translated literally and left the obscurity of the original. 


CANON VII 


If any one shall presume to take the fruits offered to the Church, or to give them out of the Church, 
without the consent of the bishop, or of the person charged with such things, and shall refuse to act 
according to his judgment, let him be anathema. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon VII. 


Whoso performs church acts contrary to the will of a bishop or of a presbyter, let him be anathema. 


CANON VIII 


If anyone, except the bishop or the person appointed for the stewardship of benefactions, shall either give 
or receive the revenue, let both the giver and the receiver be anathema. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VIII. 


Whoso gives or receives offered fruits, except the bishop and the economist appointed to disburse 
charities, both he that gives, and he that receives shall be anathema. 


Pope Symmachus. 
(In his Address to the Synod of Rome a.d. 504. Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, tom. iv., col. 1373.) 


In the canons framed by Apostolic authority [i.e., by the authority of the Apostolic See of Rome, cf. 
Ffoulkes, Smith and Cheetham, Dict. Christ. Antiq., art. Gangra] we find it written as follows concerning 
the offerings of fruits which are due to the clergy of the church, and concerning those things which are 
offered for the use of the poor; “If anyone shall presume, etc.” [Canon VII.] And again at the same council, 
“Tf anyone except the bishop, etc.” [Canon VIII.] And truly it is a crime and a great sacrilege for those 
whose duty it is chiefly to guard it, that is for Christians and God-fearing men and above all for princes 
and rulers of this world, to transfer and convert to other uses the wealth which has been bestowed or left 
by will to the venerable Church for the remedy of their sins, or for the health and repose of their souls. 


Moreover, whosoever shall have no care for these, and contrary to these canons, shall seek for, accept, or 
hold, or shall unjustly defend and retain the treasures given to the Church unless he quickly repent 
himself shall be stricken with that anathema with which an angry God smites souls; and to him that 
accepts, or gives, or possesses let there be anathema, and the constant accompaniment of the appointed 
penalty. For he can have no defence to offer before the tribunal of Christ, who nefariously without any 
regard to religion has scattered the substance left by pious souls for the poor. 


CANON IX 


If any one shall remain virgin, or observe continence, abstaining from marriage because he abhors it, and 
not on account of the beauty and holiness of virginity itself, let him be anathema. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon IX. 


Whoso preserves virginity not on account of its beauty but because he abhors marriage, let him be 
anathema. 


The lesson taught by this canon and that which follows is that the practice of even the highest Christian 
virtues, such as the preservation of virginity, if it does not spring from a worthy motive is only deserving 
of execration. 

Zonaras. 


Virginity is most beautiful of all, and continence is likewise beautiful, but only if we follow them for their 


impetuosity: nothing done with impetuosity fails either to stumble, or else to fall altogether, or else to 
vanish headlong. Moreover, if you avenge yourself too slightly, you will be mad; if too amply, you will have 
to bear the burden. What have I to do with vengeance, the measure of which, through impatience of pain, 
I am unable to regulate? Whereas, if I shall repose on patience, I shall not feel pain; if I shall not feel pain, 
I shall not desire to avenge myself. 


CHAPTER XI 


FURTHER REASONS FOR PRACTISING PATIENCE. ITS CONNECTION WITH THE BEATITUDES 


After these principal material causes of impatience, registered to the best of our ability, why should we 
wander out of our way among the rest,—what are found at home, what abroad? Wide and diffusive is the 
Evil One’s operation, hurling manifold irritations of our spirit, and sometimes trifling ones, sometimes 
very great. But the trifling ones you may contemn from their very littleness; to the very great ones you 
may yield in regard of their overpoweringness. Where the injury is less, there is no necessity for 
impatience; but where the injury is greater, there more necessary is the remedy for the injury—patience. 
Let us strive, therefore, to endure the inflictions of the Evil One, that the counter-zeal of our equanimity 
may mock the zeal of the foe. If, however, we ourselves, either by imprudence or else voluntarily, draw 
upon ourselves anything, let us meet with equal patience what we have to blame ourselves for. Moreover, 
if we believe that some inflictions are sent on us by the Lord, to whom should we more exhibit patience 
than to the Lord? Nay, He teaches us to give thanks and rejoice, over and above, at being thought worthy 
of divine chastisement. “Whom I love,” saith He, “I chasten.” O blessed servant, on whose amendment the 
Lord is intent! with whom He deigns to be wroth! whom He does not deceive by dissembling His reproofs! 
On every side, therefore, we are bound to the duty of exercising patience, from whatever quarter, either 
by our own errors or else by the snares of the Evil One, we incur the Lord’s reproofs. Of that duty great is 
the reward—namely, happiness. For whom but the patient has the Lord called happy, in saying, “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of the heavens?” No one, assuredly, is “poor in spirit,” 
except he be humble. Well, who is humble, except he be patient? For no one can abase himself without 
patience, in the first instance, to bear the act of abasement. “Blessed,” saith He, “are the weepers and 
mourners.” Who, without patience, is tolerant of such unhappinesses? And so to such, “consolation” and 
“laughter” are promised. “Blessed are the gentle:” under this term, surely, the impatient cannot possibly 
be classed. Again, when He marks “the peacemakers” with the same title of felicity, and names them 
“sons of God,” pray have the impatient any affinity with “peace?” Even a fool may perceive that. When, 
however, He says, “Rejoice and exult, as often as they shall curse and persecute you; for very great is your 
reward in heaven,” of course it is not to the impatience of exultation that He makes that promise; because 
no one will “exult” in adversities unless he have first learnt to contemn them; no one will contemn them 
unless he have learnt to practise patience. 


CHAPTER XII 


CERTAIN OTHER DIVINE PRECEPTS. THE APOSTOLIC DESCRIPTION OF CHARITY. THEIR CONNECTION WITH 
PATIENCE 


As regards the rule of peace, which is so pleasing to God, who in the world that is prone to impatience will 
even once forgive his brother, I will not say “seven times,” or “seventy-seven times?” Who that is 
contemplating a suit against his adversary will compose the matter by agreement, unless he first begin by 
lopping off chagrin, hardheartedness, and bitterness, which are in fact the poisonous outgrowths of 
impatience? How will you “remit, and remission shall be granted” you if the absence of patience makes 
you tenacious of a wrong? No one who is at variance with his brother in his mind, will finish offering his 
“duteous gift at the altar,” unless he first, with intent to “reconciliate his brother,” return to patience. If 
“the sun go down over our wrath,” we are in jeopardy: we are not allowed to remain one day without 
patience. But, however, since Patience takes the lead in every species of salutary discipline, what wonder 
that she likewise ministers to Repentance, (accustomed as Repentance is to come to the rescue of such as 
have fallen,) when, on a disjunction of wedlock (for that cause, I mean, which makes it lawful, whether for 
husband or wife, to persist in the perpetual observance of widowhood), she waits for, she yearns for, she 
persuades by her entreaties, repentance in all who are one day to enter salvation? How great a blessing 
she confers on each! The one she prevents from becoming an adulterer; the other she amends. So, too, 
she is found in those holy examples touching patience in the Lord’s parables. The shepherd’s patience 
seeks and finds the straying ewe: for Impatience would easily despise one ewe; but Patience undertakes 
the labour of the quest, and the patient burden-bearer carries home on his shoulders the forsaken sinner. 
That prodigal son also the father’s patience receives, and clothes, and feeds, and makes excuses for, in the 
presence of the angry brother’s impatience. He, therefore, who “had perished” is saved, because he 
entered on the way of repentance. Repentance perishes not, because it finds Patience (to welcome it). For 
by whose teachings but those of Patience is Charity—the highest sacrament of the faith, the treasure- 
house of the Christian name, which the apostle commends with the whole strength of the Holy Spirit— 
trained? “Charity,” he says, “is long suffering;” thus she applies patience: “is beneficent;” Patience does 
no evil: “is not emulous;” that certainly is a peculiar mark of patience: “savours not of violence:” she has 
drawn her self-restraint from patience: “is not puffed up; is not violent;” for that pertains not unto 
patience: “nor does she seek her own” if, she offers her own, provided she may benefit her neighbours: 


own sake and because of the sanctification which comes from them. But should anyone embrace virginity, 
because he detests marriage as impure, and keep himself chaste, and abstains from commerce with 
women and marriage, because he thinks that they are in themselves wicked, he is subjected by this canon 
to the penalty of anathema. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. xxx., c. v., and again 
Dist. xxxi., C. ix. 


CANON X 


If any one of those who are living a virgin life for the Lord’s sake shall treat arrogantly the married, let 
him be anathema. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon X. 

Whoso treats arrogantly those joined in matrimony, let him be anathema. 
On this point the fathers had spoken long before, I cite two as examples. 
St. Clement. 

(Epist. I., 38, Lightfoot’s translation.) 


So in our case let the whole body be saved in Christ Jesus, and let each man be subject unto his 
neighbour, according as also he was appointed with his special grace. Let not the strong neglect the weak; 
and let the weak respect the strong. Let the rich minister aid to the poor and let the poor give thanks to 
God, because he hath given him one through whom his wants may be supplied. Let the wise display his 
wisdom, not in words, but in good works. He that is lowly in mind, let him not bear testimony to himself, 
but leave testimony to be borne to him by his neighbour. He that is pure in the flesh, let him be so, and not 
boast, knowing that it is Another who bestoweth his continence upon him. Let us consider, brethren, of 
what matter we were made; who and what manner of beings we were, when we came into the world; from 
what a sepulchre and what darkness he that moulded and created us brought us into his world, having 
prepared his benefits aforehand ere ever we were born. Seeing therefore that we have all these things 
from him, we ought in all things to give thanks to him, to whom be the glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


St. Ignatius. 
(Epist. ad Polyc. 5, Lightfoot’s translation.) 


Flee evil arts, or rather hold thou discourse about these, Tell my sisters to love the Lord and to be content 
with their husbands in flesh and in spirit. In like manner also charge my brothers in the name of Jesus 
Christ to love their wives, as the Lord loved the Church. If anyone is able to abide in chastity to the 
honour of the flesh of the Lord, let him so abide without boasting. If he boast, he is lost; and if it be known 
beyond the bishop, he is polluted. It becometh men and women, too, when they marry to unite themselves 
with the consent of the bishop, that the marriage may be after the Lord and not after concupiscence. Let 
all things be done to the honour of God. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. xxx., c. iv. 


CANON XI 


If anyone shall despise those who out of faith make love-feasts and invite the brethren in honour of the 
Lord, and is not willing to accept these invitations because he despises what is done, let him be anathema. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XI. 


Whoso spurns those who invite to the agape, and who when invited will not communicate with these, let 
him be anathema. 


There are few subjects upon which there has been more difference of opinion than upon the history and 
significance of the Agape or Love-feasts of the Early Church. To cite here any writers would only mislead 
the reader; I shall therefore merely state the main outline of the discussion and leave every man to study 
the matter for himself. 


All agree that these feasts are referred to by St. Jude in his Epistle, and, although Dean Plumptre has 
denied it (Smith and Cheetham, Dict. Christ. Antiq., s.v. Agapae), most writers add St. Paul in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians xi. Estius (in loc.) argues with great cogency that the expression “Lord’s 


Supper” in Holy Scripture never means the Holy Eucharist, but the love-feast, and in this view he has 
been followed by many moderns, but the prevalent opinion has been the opposite. 


There is also much discussion as to the order in which the Agapae and the celebrations of the Holy 
Sacrament were related, some holding that the love-feast preceded, others that it followed the Divine 
Mysteries. There seems no doubt that in early times the two became separated, the Holy Sacrament being 
celebrated in the morning and the Agapae in the evening. 


All agree that these feasts were at first copies of the religious feasts common to the Jews and to the 
heathen world, and that soon abuses of one sort or another came in, so that they fell into ill repute and 
were finally prohibited at the Council in Trullo. This canon of Gangra is found in the Corpus Juris 
Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. xlii., c. i. 


Van Espen is of opinion that the Agapae of our canon have no real connexion with the religious feasts of 
earlier days, but were merely meals provided by the rich for the poor, and with this view Hefele agrees. 
But the matter is by no means plain. In fact at every point we are met with difficulties and uncertainties. 


There would seem to be little doubt that the “pain beni” of the French Church, and the “Antidoron” of the 
Eastern Church are remains of the ancient Agapae. 


The meaning, however, of this canon is plain enough, to wit, people must not despise, out of a false 
asceticism, feasts made for the poor by those of the faithful who are rich and liberal. 


CANON XII 


If any one, under pretence of asceticism, should wear a peribolaeum and, as if this gave him 
righteousness, shall despise those who with piety wear the berus and use other common and customary 
dress, let him be anathema. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XII. 

Whoso despises those who wear beruses, let him be anathema. 
Hefele. 


The beroi (lacernae) were the common upper garments worn by men over the tunic; but the peribolaia 
were rough mantles worn by philosophers to show their contempt for all luxury. Socrates (H. E., ii. 43) 
and the Synodal Letter of Gangra in its third article say that Eustathius of Sebaste wore the philosopher’s 
mantle. But this canon in no way absolutely rejects a special dress for monks, for it is not the distinctive 
dress but the proud and superstitious over-estimation of its worth which the Synod here blames. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. xxx., c. xv. 


CANON XIII 


If any woman, under pretence of asceticism, shall change her apparel and, instead of a woman’s 
accustomed clothing, shall put on that of a man, let her be anathema. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XIII. 

Whatever women wear men’s clothes, anathema to them. 
Hefele. 


The synodal letter in its sixth article also speaks of this. Exchange of dress, or the adoption by one sex of 
the dress of the other, was forbidden in the Pentateuch (Deut. xxii. 5), and was therefore most strictly 
interdicted by the whole ancient Church. Such change of attire was formerly adopted mainly for theatrical 
purposes, or from effeminacy, wantonness, the furtherance of unchastity, or the like. The Eustathians, 
from quite opposite and hyper-ascetical reasons, had recommended women to assume male, that is 
probably monk’s attire, in order to show that for them, as the holy ones, there was no longer any 
distinction of sex; but the Church, also from ascetical reasons, forbade this change of attire, especially 
when joined to superstition and puritanical pride. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. xxx., c. vi. 


CANON XIV 


If any woman shall forsake her husband, and resolve to depart from him because she abhors marriage, let 
her be anathema. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XIV. 

Women who keep away from their husbands because they abominate marriage, anathema to them. 
Hefele. 


This canon cannot in any way be employed in opposition to the practice of the Catholic Church. For 
though the Church allows one of a married couple, with the consent of the other, to give up matrimonial 
intercourse, and to enter the clerical order or the cloister, still this is not, as is the case with the 
Eustathians, the result of a false dogmatic theory, but takes place with a full recognition of the sanctity of 
marriage. 


Van Espen. 


It would seem that the Eustathians chiefly disapproved of the use of marriage, and under pretext of 
preserving continence induced married women to abstain from its use as from something unlawful, and to 
leave their husbands, separating from them so far as the bed was concerned; and so the Greek 
interpreters understand this canon; for the Eustathians were never accused of persuading anyone to 
dissolve a marriage a vinculo. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist, xxx., c. iii., but in 


Isidore’s version, which misses the sense by implying that a divorce a vinculo is intended. The Roman 
Correctors do not note this error. 


CANON XV 


If anyone shall forsake his own children and shall not nurture them, nor so far as in him lies, rear them in 
becoming piety, but shall neglect them, under pretence of asceticism, let him be anathema. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XV. 


Whosoever they be that desert their children and do not instruct them in the fear of God let them be 
anathema. 


Van Espen. 


The fathers of this Synod here teach that it is the office and duty of parents to provide for the bodily care 
of their children, and also, as far as in them lies, to mould them to the practice of piety. And this care for 
their children is to be preferred by parents to any private exercises of religion. In this connexion should 
be read the letter of St. Francis de Sales. (Ep. xxxii, Lib. 4.) 


It may perhaps be noted that this canon has not infrequently been violated by those who are accepted as 
Saints in the Church. 


This canon is found, in Isidore’s version, in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. 
XXX., C. Xiv. 


CANON XVI 


If, under any pretence of piety, any children shall forsake their parents, particularly [if the parents are] 
believers, and shall withhold becoming reverence from their parents, on the plea that they honour piety 
more than them, let them be anathema. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XVI. 


If children leave their parents who are of the faithful let them be anathema. 


Zonaras notes that the use of the word “particularly” shews that the obligation is universal. The 
commentators all refer here to St. Matthew xv., where our Lord speaks of the subterfuge by which the 
Jews under pretext of piety defrauded their parents and made the law of God of none effect. 


Van Espen. 


Of the last clause this is the meaning; that according to the Eustathians “piety towards God” or “divine 
worship,” or rather its pretence, should be preferred to the honour and reverence due to parents. 


This canon, in Isidore’s version, is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. 
xxx., Cc. i. The Roman correctors advertize the reader that the version of Dionysius Exiguus “is much 
nearer to the original Greek, although not altogether so.” 


CANON XVII 


If any woman from pretended asceticism shall cut off her hair, which God gave her as the reminder of her 
subjection, thus annulling as it were the ordinance of subjection, let her be anathema. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XVII. 

Whatever women shave their hair off, pretending to do so out of reverence for God, let them be anathema. 
Hefele. 


The apostle Paul, in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, xi. 10, represents the long hair of women, which is 
given them as a natural veil, as a token of their subjection to man. We learn from the Synod of Gangra, 
that as many Eustathian women renounced this subjection, and left their husbands, so, as this canon says, 
they also did away with their long hair, which was the outward token of this subjection. An old proverb 
says: duo si faciunt idem, non est idem. In the Catholic Church also, when women and girls enter the 
cloister, they have their hair cut off, but from quite other reasons than those of the Eustathian women. 
The former give up their hair, because it has gradually become the custom to consider the long hair of 
women as a special beauty, as their greatest ornament; but the Eustathians, like the ancient Church in 
general, regarded long hair as the token of subjection to the husband, and, because they renounced 
marriage and forsook their husbands, they cut it off. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. xxx., c. ij. 


CANON XVIII 

If any one, under pretence of asceticism, shall fast on Sunday, let him be anathema. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XVIII. 

Whoso fasts on the Lord’s day or on the Sabbath let him be anathema. 

Zonaras. 


Eustathius appointed the Lord’s day as a fast, whereas, because Christ rose from the grave and delivered 
human nature from sin on that day, we should spend it in offering joyous thanks to God. But fasting 
carries with it the idea of grief and sorrow. For this reason those who fast on Sunday are subjected to the 
punishment of anathema. 


Balsamon. 

By many canons we are warned against fasting or grieving on the festal and joyous Lord’s day, in 
remembrance of the resurrection of the Lord; but that we should celebrate it and offer thanks to God, that 
we be raised from the fall of sin. But this canon smites the Eustathians with anathema because they 


taught that the Lord’s days should be fasted. Canon LXIV. of the Apostolic Canons cuts off such of the laity 
as shall so fast, and deposes such of the clergy. See also Canon LV. of the Council in Trullo. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. xxx., c. vij. 


CANON XIX 


If any of the ascetics, without bodily necessity, shall behave with insolence and disregard the fasts 
commonly prescribed and observed by the Church, because of his perfect understanding in the matter, let 
him be anathema. 


Notes. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon XIX. 


Whoso neglects the fasts of the Church, let him be anathema. 


I have followed Hefele’s translation of the last clause, with which Van Espen seems to agree, as well as 
Zonaras. But Hardouin and Mansi take an entirely different view and translate “if the Eustathian 
deliberately rejects the Church fasts.” Zonoras and Balsamon both refer to the LXIX*th of the Apostolical 
Canons as being the law the Eustathians violated. Balsamon suggests that the Eustathians shared the 
error of the Bogomiles on the subject of fasting, but I see no reason to think that this was the case; 
Eustathius’s action seems rather to be attributable to pride, and a desire to be different and original, “I 
thank thee that I am not as other men are,” (as Van Espen points out). All that Socrates says (H. E. IL, 
xliii.) is that “he commanded that the prescribed fasts should be neglected, and that the Lord’s days 
should be fasted.” 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. xxx., c. viii., in an 
imperfect translation but not that of either Isidore or Dionysius. 


CANON XX 


If any one shall, from a presumptuous disposition, condemn and abhor the assemblies [in honour] of the 
martyrs, or the services performed there, and the commemoration of them, let him be anathema. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XX. 

Whoever thinks lightly of the meetings in honour of the holy martyrs, let him be anathema. 
Hefele. 


Van Espen is of opinion that the Eustathians had generally rejected the common service as only fit for the 
less perfect, and that the martyr chapels are only mentioned here, because in old times service was 
usually held there. According to this view, no especial weight need be attached to the expression. But this 
canon plainly speaks of a disrespect shown by the Eustathians to the martyrs. Compare the twelfth article 
of the Synodal Letter. Fuchs thought that, as the Eustathians resembled the Aerians, who rejected the 
service for the dead, the same views might probably be ascribed to the Eustathians. But, in the first place, 
the Aerians are to be regarded rather as opposed than related in opinion to the Eustathians, being lax in 
contrast to these ultra-rigorists. Besides which, Epiphanius only says that they rejected prayer for the 
salvation of the souls of the departed, but not that they did not honour the martyrs; and there is surely a 
great difference between a feast in honour of a saint, and a requiem for the good of a departed soul. Why, 
however, the Eustathians rejected the veneration of martyrs is nowhere stated; perhaps because they 
considered themselves as saints, kat’ exochen, exalted above the martyrs, who were for the most part only 
ordinary Christians, and many of whom had lived in marriage, while according to Eustathian views no 
married person could be saved, or consequently could be an object of veneration. 


Lastly, it must be observed that the first meaning of sunaxis, is an assembly for divine service, or the 
service itself; but here it seems to be taken to mean sunagoge the place of worship, so that the sunaxeis 
ton marturon seems to be identical with martyria, and different from the leitourgiai held in them, of which 
the latter words of the canon speak. 


Epilogue. 


These things we write, not to cut off those who wish to lead in the Church of God an ascetic life, according 
to the Scriptures; but those who carry the pretence of asceticism to superciliousness; both exalting 
themselves above those who live more simply, and introducing novelties contrary to the Scriptures and the 
ecclesiastical Canons. We do, assuredly, admire virginity accompanied by humility; and we have regard for 
continence, accompanied by godliness and gravity; and we praise the leaving of worldly occupations, 
[when it is made] with lowliness of mind; [but at the same time] we honour the holy companionship of 
marriage, and we do not contemn wealth enjoyed with uprightness and beneficence; and we commend 
plainness and frugality in apparel, [which is worn] only from attention, [and that] not over-fastidious, to 
the body; but dissolute and effeminate excess in dress we eschew; and we reverence the houses of God 
and embrace the assemblies held therein as holy and helpful, not confining religion within the houses, but 
reverencing every place built in the name of God; and we approve of gathering together in the Church 
itself for the common profit; and we bless the exceeding charities done by the brethren to the poor, 
according to the traditions of the Church; and, to sum up in a word, we wish that all things which have 
been delivered by the Holy Scriptures and the Apostolical traditions, may be observed in the Church. 


Notes. 


This is lacking in the ancient epitome; and while it occurs after Canon XX. in the versions of Dionysius 
Exiguus and of Isidore Mercator, it is not numbered as a canon. Moreover in John of Antioch’s Collection 
and in Photius’s Nomocanon, the number of canons is said to be 20. Only the Greek Scholiasts number it 


as Canon XXI., but its genuineness is unquestioned. 


It is curiously enough found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, divided into two canons! Gratian’s Decretum, 
Pars I., Dist. XXX., c. xvj., and Dist. xli., c. v. 


Van Espen. 


The Fathers of Gangra recognize not only the Holy Scriptures, but also the Apostolical traditions for the 
rule of morals. 


From this [canon] it is by no means doubtful that the fathers of this Synod considered that the Eustathians 
had violated some already existing ecclesiastical canons. Beveridge is of opinion that these are those 
commonly called the Canons of the Apostles (Synod. I. 5). Nor is this unlikely to be true, for there can be 
no doubt that the doctrines of the Eustathians condemned by this synod are directly opposed to those very 
“Canons of the Apostles”; and no small argument is drawn for the authority and antiquity of the Canons of 
the Apostles from the large number of Eustathian teachings found to be therein condemned, as Beveridge 
has pointed out and as can easily be seen by comparing the two. 


The Synod of Antioch in Encaeniis 


a.d. 341 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


Of the Synod of Antioch which adopted the canons subsequently received into the code of the universal 
church we know the exact date. This is fixed by the fact that the synod was held at the time of the 
dedication of the great church in Antioch, known as the “Golden,” which had been begun by his father, 
Constantine the Great, and was finished in the days of Constantius. The synod has for this reason always 
been known as the Synod of Antioch in Encaeniis, i.e., at the dedication (in Dedicatione), and was holden 
in the summer of the year 341. Ninety-seven bishops assembled together and a large number of them 
were hostile to St. Athanasius, being professed Eusebians, all of them were Orientals and most of them 
belonged to the patriarchate of Antioch. Not a single Western or Latin bishop was present and the pope, 
Julius, was in no way represented. This fact gave Socrates the historian the opportunity of making the 
statement (around which such polemics have raged), that “an ecclesiastical canon commands that the 
churches should not make decrees against the opinion of the bishop of Rome.” 


But while this much is all clear, there is no council that presents a greater amount of difficulty to the 
historian as well as to the theologian. No one can deny that St. Hilary of Poictiers, who was a 
contemporary, styled it a Synod of Saints (Synodus Sanctorum) ; that two of its canons were read at 
Chalcedon as the “canons of the Holy Fathers”; and that Popes John II., Zacharias, and Leo. IV. all 
approved these canons, and attributed them to “Holy Fathers.” And yet this synod set forth creeds to rival 
that of Nice, and, it is said, that some of the canons were adopted to condemn Athanasius. 


Various attempts have been made to escape from these difficulties. 


It has been suggested that there really were two Synods at Antioch, the one orthodox, which adopted the 
canons, the other heretical. 


Father Emanuel Schelstraten, S. J. improved on this theory. He supposed that the Eusebians stopped 
behind in Antioch after the orthodox bishops left and then passed the decrees against Athanasius, giving 
out that the synod was still in session. This has been adopted by Pagi, Remi Ceillier, Walch, and to a 
certain extent by Schroeckh and others. But Tillemont demurs to this view, urging that according to 
Socrates the deposition of Athanasius came first and the adoption of the canons afterwards. But Tillemont 
would seem to have misunderstood Socrates on this point and this objection falls to the ground. But 
another objection remains, viz., that both Socrates and Sozomen say that the creeds were drawn up after 
the deposition of Athanasius, “and yet” (as Hefele remarks, Vol. II., p. 63), “St. Hilary says that these 
creeds proceeded from a Synod of Saints.’“ 


Schelstraten’s hypothesis not being satisfactory, the learned Ballerini, in their appendix to the Opera S. 
Leonis M., have set forth another theory with which Mansi agrees in his “Notes on Alexander Natalis’s 
Church History.” These maintain that the canons did not come from the Council in Encaeniis at all, but 
from another synod held before, in 332; but Hefele rejects this hypothesis altogether, on the following 
grounds. First and chiefest because it has no external evidence to support it; and secondly because the 
internal evidence is most unsatisfactory. But even if the 25 canons were adopted by a synod at Antioch in 
332, the real difficulty would not be obviated, for Socrates says of that synod that there too the “opposers 
of the Nicene faith” were able to elect their candidate to fill the place of the banished bishop Eustathius! 


Hefele seems to give the true solution of the whole difficulty when he says: “Certainly Athanasius 
identified the Eusebians with the Arians and we regard them as at least Semi-arians; but at that time, 
after they had made the orthodox confession of faith, and repeatedly declared their disapproval of the 
heresies condemned at Nice, they were considered, by the greater number, as lawful bishops, and 
thoroughly orthodox and saintly men might without hesitation unite with them at a synod.” 


Pope Julius styles the very Eusebian synod that deposed Athanasius “dear brethren” while blaming their 
action, and invited them to a common synod to enquire into the charges made against the Saint. In view of 
all this we may well believe that both orthodox and Eusebians met together at the consecration of the 
Emperor’s new church, and that the whole church afterwards awarded the canons then adopted a rank in 
accordance with their intrinsic worth, and without any regard to the motives or shades of theological 
opinion that swayed those who drafted and voted for them. 


THE SYNODAL LETTER 


(Found in Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. II., col. 559. It really is no part of the canons, but I have 
placed it here, because, as Labbe notes, “it is usually prefixed to the canons in the Greek.”) 


The holy and most peaceful Synod which has been gathered together in Antioch from the provinces of 
Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Cilicia, and Isauria; to our like-minded and holy 
fellow Ministers in every Province, health in the Lord. 


The grace and truth of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ hath regarded the holy Church of the 
Antiochians, and, by joining it together with unity of mind and concord and the Spirit of Peace, hath 
likewise bettered many other things; and in them all this betterment is wrought by the assistance of the 
holy and peace-giving Spirit. Wherefore, that which after much examination and investigation, was 
unanimously agreed upon by us bishops, who coming out of various Provinces have met together in 
Antioch, we have now brought to your knowledge; trusting in the grace of Christ and in the Holy Spirit of 
Peace, that ye also will agree with us and stand by us as far as in you lies, striving with us in prayers, and 
being even more united with us, following the Holy Spirit, uniting in our definitions, and decreeing the 
same things as we; ye, in the concord which proceedeth of the Holy Spirit, sealing and confirming what 
has been determined. 


Now the Canons of the Church which have been settled are hereto appended. 
THE CANONS OF THE BLESSED AND HOLY FATHERS ASSEMBLED AT ANTIOCH IN SYRIA 


CANON I 


Whosoever shall presume to set aside the decree of the holy and great Synod which was assembled at 
Nice in the presence of the pious Emperor Constantine, beloved of God, concerning the holy and salutary 
feast of Easter; if they shall obstinately persist in opposing what was [then] rightly ordained, let them be 
excommunicated and cast out of the Church; this is said concerning the laity. But if any one of those who 
preside in the Church, whether he be bishop, presbyter, or deacon, shall presume, after this decree, to 
exercise his own private judgment to the subversion of the people and to the disturbance of the churches, 
by observing Easter [at the same time] with the Jews, the holy Synod decrees that he shall thenceforth be 
an alien from the Church, as one who not only heaps sins upon himself, but who is also the cause of 
destruction and subversion to many; and it deposes not only such persons themselves from their ministry, 
but those also who after their deposition shall presume to communicate with them. And the deposed shall 
be deprived even of that external honour, of which the holy Canon and God’s priesthood partake. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon I. 


Whoso endeavours to change the lawful tradition of Easter, if he be a layman let him be excommunicated, 
but if a cleric let him be cast out of the Church. 


The connexion between these canons of Antioch and the Apostolical Canons is so evident and so intimate 
that I shall note it, in each case, for the convenience of the student. 


Zonaras and Balsamon both point out that from this first canon it is evident that the Council of Nice did 
take action upon the Paschal question, and in a form well known to the Church. 


Van Espen. 


From this canon it appears that the fathers did not deem laymen deserving of excommunication who 
merely broke the decrees, but only those who “obstinately persist in opposing the decrees sanctioned and 
received by the Church; for by their refusal to obey they are attempting to overturn.” And this being the 
case, why should such not be repelled or cast forth from the Church as rebels? 


Finally this Canon proves that not only bishops and presbyters, but also deacons were reckoned among 
them who, “preside in the Church.” An argument in favour of the opinion that the deacons of that time 
were entrusted with hierarchical functions. 


It is curious that as a matter of fact the entire clergy and people of the West fell under the anathema of 
this canon in 1825, when they observed Easter on the same day as the Jews. This was owing to the 
adoption of the Gregorian calendar, and this misfortune while that calendar is followed it is almost 
impossible to prevent. 


Compare Apostolic Canons; Canon VII. 


CANON II 


All who enter the church of God and hear the Holy Scriptures, but do not communicate with the people in 


prayers, or who turn away, by reason of some disorder, from the holy partaking of the Eucharist, are to be 
cast out of the Church, until, after they shall have made confession, and having brought forth the fruits of 
penance, and made earnest entreaty, they shall have obtained forgiveness; and it is unlawful to 
communicate with excommunicated persons, or to assemble in private houses and pray with those who do 
not pray in the Church; or to receive in one Church those who do not assemble with another Church. And, 
if any one of the bishops, presbyters, or deacons, or any one in the Canon shall be found communicating 
with excommunicated persons, let him also be excommunicated, as one who brings confusion on the order 
of the Church. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon II. 


Whoso comes to church, and attentively hears the holy Scriptures, and then despises, goes forth from, and 
turns his back upon the Communion, let him be cast out, until after having brought forth fruits of 
penance, he shall be indulged. And whoso communicates with one excommunicated, shall be 
excommunicated, and whoso prays with him who prays not with the Church is guilty, and even whoso 
receives him who does not attend the services of the Church is not without guilt. 


Balsamon. 


In the Eighth and Ninth canons of the Apostles it is set forth how those are to be punished who will not 
wait for the prayers, and the holy Communion: So, too, in the Tenth canon provision is made with respect 
to those who communicate with the excommunicated. In pursuance of this the present canon provides 
that they are to be cut off who come to church and do not wait for the prayer, and through disorder [? 
ataxian] will not receive the holy Communion; for such are to be cast out until with confession they shew 
forth worthy penance. 


Zonaras. 


In this canon the Fathers refer to such as go to church but will not tarry to the prayer nor receive holy 
Communion, held back by some perversity or license, that is to say without any just cause, but petulantly, 
and by reason of some disorder [ataxian]; these are forbidden to be expelled from the Church, that is to 
say cut off from the congregation of the faithful. But the Fathers call it a turning away from, not a hatred 
of the divine Communion, which holds them back from communion; a certain kind of flight from it, 
brought about perchance by reverence and lowliness of mind. Those who object to communicate by 
reason of hatred or disgust, such must be punished not with mere separation, but by an altogether 
absolute excommunication, and be cursed with anathema. 


It need hardly be remarked that this canon has no reference to such of the faithful as tarry to the end of 
the service and yet do not partake of the holy sacrament, being held back by some good reason, 
recognized by the Church as such. It will be remembered that the highest grade of Penitents did this 
habitually, and that it was looked upon as a great privilege to be allowed to be present when the Divine 
Mysteries were performed, even though those assisting as spectators might not be partakers of them. 
What this canon condemns is leaving the Church before the service of the Holy Eucharist is done; this 
much is clear, the difficulty is to understand just why these particular people, against whom the canon is 
directed, did so. 


This canon should be compared with the Apostolic canons viij., ix., x., xj. xij. and xiij. 


CANON III 


If any presbyter or deacon, or any one whatever belonging to the priesthood, shall forsake his own parish, 
and shall depart, and, having wholly changed his residence, shall set himself to remain for a long time in 
another parish, let him no longer officiate; especially if his own bishop shall summon and urge him to 
return to his own parish and he shall disobey. And if he persist in his disorder, let him be wholly deposed 
from his ministry, so that no further room be left for his restoration. And if another bishop shall receive a 
man deposed for this cause, let him be punished by the Common Synod as one who nullifies the 
ecclesiastical laws. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon III. 


If any cleric leaves his own parish and goes off to another, travelling here and there, and stays for a long 
time in that other, let him not offer the sacrifice (leitourgeito ), especially if he do not return when called 
by his own bishop. But if he perseveres in his insolence let him be deposed, neither afterwards let him 
have any power to return. And if any bishop shall receive him thus deposed, he shall be punished by the 
Common Synod for breach of the ecclesiastical laws. 


Compare with Canons of the Apostles xv. and xvi. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa VII., Quaest. I., Can. 
XXIV. 


CANON IV 


If any bishop who has been deposed by a synod, or any presbyter or deacon who has been deposed by his 
bishop shall presume to execute any part of the ministry, whether it be a bishop according to his former 
custom, or a presbyter, or a deacon, he shall no longer have any prospect of restoration in another Synod; 
nor any opportunity of making his defence; but they who communicate with him shall all be cast out of the 
Church, and particularly if they have presumed to communicate with the persons aforementioned, 
knowing the sentence pronounced against them. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon IV. 
If a bishop deposed by a synod shall dare to celebrate the liturgy, let him have no chance of return. 


This canon derives its chief interest from the fact that it is usually considered to have been adopted at the 
instigation of the party opposed to St. Athanasius and that afterwards it was used against St. Chrysostom. 
But while such may have been the secret reason why some voted for it and others prized it, it must be 
remembered that its provision is identical with that of the Apostolic Canons, and that it was read at the 
Council of Chalcedon as Canon eighty-three. Remi Ceillier (Histoire General des Autheurs, p. 659) tries to 
prove that this is not the canon which St. Chrysostom and his friends rejected, but Hefele thinks his 
position “altogether untenable” (Hist. of the Councils, Vol. II., p. 62, n. 1), and refers to Tillemont 
(Memoires, p. 329, Sur les Arians, and Fuchs’ Bib. der Kirchenversammlungen, P II., p. 59. ) 


Compare Apostolic Canon xxviij. 


This canon is found twice in the Juris Corpus Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa XI., Quaest. 
IlI., Can. vj., and Can. vij. in the version of Martin Bracarensis. This version is very interesting as 
expanding the phrase “to execute any part of the ministry” into “to make the oblation, or to perform the 
morning or evening sacrifice as though he were in office just as before, etc.” 


CANON V 


If any presbyter or deacon, despising this own bishop, has separated himself from the Church, and 
gathered a private assembly, and set up an altar; and if, when summoned by his bishop, he shall refuse to 
be persuaded and will not obey, even though he summon him a first and a second time, let such an one be 
wholly deposed and have no further remedy, neither be capable of regaining his rank. And if he persist in 
troubling and disturbing the Church, let him be corrected, as a seditious person, by the civil power. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon V. 


Any presbyter or deacon who spurns his bishop, and withdraws from him, and sets up another altar, if 
after being thrice called by the bishop, he shall persist in his arrogancy, let him be deposed and be 
deprived of all hope of restoration. 


It will be noted that the Ancient Epitome mentions three warnings, and the canon only two. The epitome 
in this evidently follows the Apostolical Canon, number thirty-one. It is somewhat curious that Aristenus in 
commenting on this canon does not note the discrepancy. 


Van Espen. 


This canon, together with the preceding was read from the Code of Canons at the Council of Chalcedon, 
at the Fourth Session in connexion with the case of Carosus and Dorothoeus, and of other monks who 
adhered to them. And a sentence in accordance with them was conceived in these words against those 
who would not obey the Council in the condemnation of Eutyches, “Let them know that they together with 
the monks who are with them, are deprived of grade, and of all dignity, and of communion, as well as he, 
so that they cease to preside over their monasteries: and if they attempt to escape, this holy and universal 
great council decrees the same punishment shall attach to them, that is to say the external authority, 
according to the divine and holy laws of the Fathers, shall carry out the sentence passed against the 
contumacious.” 


This canon shews that monks and clerics who were rebellious were sometimes coerced by the Secular 
Power, when the ecclesiastical power was not sufficient to coerce them, and hence it was that the secular 
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“nor is irritable;” if she were, what would she have left to Impatience? Accordingly he says, “Charity 
endures all things; tolerates all things;” of course because she is patient. Justly, then, “will she never fail;” 
for all other things will be cancelled, will have their consummation. “Tongues, sciences, prophecies, 
become exhausted; faith, hope, charity, are permanent:” Faith, which Christ’s patience introduced; hope, 
which man’s patience waits for; charity, which Patience accompanies, with God as Master. 


CHAPTER XIII 
OF BODILY PATIENCE 


Thus far, finally, of patience simple and uniform, and as it exists merely in the mind: though in many forms 
likewise I labour after it in body, for the purpose of “winning the Lord;” inasmuch as it is a quality which 
has been exhibited by the Lord Himself in bodily virtue as well; if it is true that the ruling mind easily 
communicates the gifts of the Spirit with its bodily habitation. What, therefore, is the business of Patience 
in the body? In the first place, it is the affliction of the flesh—a victim able to appease the Lord by means 
of the sacrifice of humiliation—in making a libation to the Lord of sordid raiment, together with scantiness 
of food, content with simple diet and the pure drink of water in conjoining fasts to all this; in inuring 
herself to sackcloth and ashes. This bodily patience adds a grace to our prayers for good, a strength to our 
prayers against evil; this opens the ears of Christ our God, dissipates severity, elicits clemency. Thus that 
Babylonish king, after being exiled from human form in his seven years’ squalor and neglect, because he 
had offended the Lord; by the bodily immolation of patience not only recovered his kingdom, but—what is 
more to be desired by a man—made satisfaction to God. Further, if we set down in order the higher and 
happier grades of bodily patience, (we find that) it is she who is entrusted by holiness with the care of 
continence of the flesh: she keeps the widow, and sets on the virgin the seal and raises the self-made 
eunuch to the realms of heaven. That which springs from a virtue of the mind is perfected in the flesh; 
and, finally, by the patience of the flesh, does battle under persecution. If flight press hard, the flesh wars 
with the inconvenience of flight; if imprisonment overtake us, the flesh (still was) in bonds, the flesh in the 
gyve, the flesh in solitude, and in that want of light, and in that patience of the world’s misusage. When, 
however, it is led forth unto the final proof of happiness, unto the occasion of the second baptism, unto the 
act of ascending the divine seat, no patience is more needed there than bodily patience. If the “spirit is 
willing, but the flesh,” without patience, “weak,” where, save in patience, is the safety of the spirit, and of 
the flesh itself? But when the Lord says this about the flesh, pronouncing it “weak,” He shows what need 
there is of strengthening, it—that is by patience—to meet every preparation for subverting or punishing 
faith; that it may bear with all constancy stripes, fire, cross, beasts, sword; all which prophets and 
apostles, by enduring, conquered! 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE POWER OF THIS TWOFOLD PATIENCE, THE SPIRITUAL AND THE BODILY. EXEMPLIFIED IN THE SAINTS OF 
OLD 


With this strength of patience, Esaias is cut asunder, and ceases not to speak concerning the Lord; 
Stephen is stoned, and prays for pardon to his foes. Oh, happy also he who met all the violence of the devil 
by the exertion of every species of patience!—whom neither the driving away of his cattle nor those riches 
of his in sheep, nor the sweeping away of his children in one swoop of ruin, nor, finally, the agony of his 
own body in (one universal) wound, estranged from the patience and the faith which he had plighted to 
the Lord; whom the devil smote with all his might in vain. For by all his pains he was not drawn away from 
his reverence for God; but he has been set up as an example and testimony to us, for the thorough 
accomplishment of patience as well in spirit as in flesh, as well in mind as in body; in order that we 
succumb neither to damages of our worldly goods, nor to losses of those who are dearest, nor even to 
bodily afflictions. What a bier for the devil did God erect in the person of that hero! What a banner did He 
rear over the enemy of His glory, when, at every bitter message, that man uttered nothing out of his 
mouth but thanks to God, while he denounced his wife, now quite wearied with ills, and urging him to 
resort to crooked remedies! How did God smile, how was the evil one cut asunder, while Job with mighty 
equanimity kept scraping off the unclean overflow of his own ulcer, while he sportively replaced the 
vermin that brake out thence, in the same caves and feeding-places of his pitted flesh! And so, when all 
the darts of temptations had blunted themselves against the corslet and shield of his patience, that 
instrument of God’s victory not only presently recovered from God the soundness of his body, but 
possessed in redoubled measure what he had lost. And if he had wished to have his children also restored, 
he might again have been called father; but he preferred to have them restored him “in that day.” Such 
joy as that—secure so entirely concerning the Lord—he deferred; meantime he endured a voluntary 
bereavement, that he might not live without some (exercise of) patience. 


CHAPTER XV 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE VIRTUES AND EFFECTS OF PATIENCE 


So amply sufficient a Depositary of patience is God. If it be a wrong which you deposit in His care, He is 
an Avenger; if a loss, He is a Restorer; if pain, He is a Healer; if death, He is a Reviver. What honour is 


arm was Called in. 
Compare with this Apostolic Canon XXXI. 
The last clause of this canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II. Causa XI., 


Quaest VIII. Can. vij. (The Latin however for “by the civil power” is, as is pointed out by the Roman 
Correctors, per forinsecam potestatem or per forasticam potestatem. 


CANON VI 


If any one has been excommunicated by his own bishop, let him not be received by others until he has 
either been restored by his own bishop, or until, when a synod is held, he shall have appeared and made 
his defence, and, having convinced the synod, shall have received a different sentence. And let this decree 
apply to the laity, and to presbyters and deacons, and all who are enrolled in the clergy-list. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VI. 


The sentence of the greater synod upon a clerk excommunicated by his bishop, whether of acquittal or 
condemnation, shall stand. 


Compare Apostolic Canons numbers XII. and XXXII. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa XI., Quaest. III, Can. 
ij. 


CANON VII 


No stranger shall be received without letters pacifical. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon VII. 

A traveller having no letter pacific with him is not to be received. 

Compare the Apostolic Canon number XXXIII. 

For a discussion of the Letters styled pacifici, see notes on next canon. 

This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. Ixxi., c. ix. in Isidore’s 


version. The Roman Correctors note that Dionysius must have had a different reading from the Greek we 
know. 


CANON VIII 


Let not country presbyters give letters canonical, or let them send such letters only to the neighbouring 
bishops. But the chorepiscopi of good report may give letters pacifical. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VIII. 
A country presbyter is not to give canonical letters, or [at most] only to a neighbouring bishop. 


These “letters canonical” were called in the West letters “formatae,” and no greater proof of the great 
influence they had in the early days of the Church in binding the faithful together can be found than the 
fact that Julian the Apostate made an attempt to introduce something similar among the pagans of his 
empire. 


“Commendatory letters” (epistolai sustatikai) are spoken of by St. Paul in 2 Cor. iii. 1, and the reader will 
find some interesting remarks on this and cognate subjects in J. J. Blunt’s, The Christian Church during 
the first three Centuries (Chapter II). 


By means of these letters even the lay people found hospitality and care in every part of the world, and it 
was thrown up against the Donatists as a mark of their being schismatics that their canonical letters were 
good only among themselves. 


Pseudo-Isidore informs us that it was stated at the Council of Chalcedon by Atticus, bishop of 
Constantinople, that it was agreed at the Council of Nice that all such letters should be marked P. U. A. P. 


(i.e. Father, Son, Holy Spirit), and it is asserted (Herzog, Real-Encyk., s.v. Literae Formatae) that this form 
is found in German documents of the sixth century. 


As will be seen among the Canons of Chalcedon, the old name, Letters Commendatory, is continued, but in 
this canon and in the 41st of Laodicea the expression “Canonical Letters” is used. In the West, at least, 
these letters received the episcopal seal of the diocese to avoid all possibility of imposture. Dean Plumptre 
(whom I am following very closely in this note) believes the earliest evidence of this use of the diocesan 
seal is in Augustine (Epist. lix. al. ccxvij.) He also refers to Ducange, s.v. Formatae. 


As these letters admitted their bearers to communion they were sometimes called “Communion letters” 
(koinonikai ), and are so described by St. Cyril of Alexandria; and by the Council of Elvira (canon xxv.), 
and by St. Augustine (Epist. xliii. al. clxii). 


The “Letters Pacifical” appear to have been of an eleemosynary character, so that the bearers of them 
obtained bodily help. Chalcedon in its eleventh canon ordains these “Letters pacifical” shall be given to 
the poor, whether they be clerics or laics. The same expression is used in the preceding canon of the 
synod. 


A later form of ecclesiastical letter is that with which we are so familiar, the “letter dimissory.” This 
expression first occurs in Canon XVII. of the Council in Trullo. On this expression Suicer (Thesaurus, s.v. 
apolutike) draws from the context the conclusion that “letters dimissory” were given only for permanent 
change of ecclesiastical residence, while, “letters commendatory” were given to those whose absence 
from their diocese was only temporary. 


CANON Ix 


It behoves the bishops in every province to acknowledge the bishop who presides in the metropolis, and 
who has to take thought for the whole province; because all men of business come together from every 
quarter to the metropolis. Wherefore it is decreed that he have precedence in rank, and that the other 
bishops do nothing extraordinary without him, (according to the ancient canon which prevailed from [the 
times of] our Fathers) or such things only as pertain to their own particular parishes and the districts 
subject to them. For each bishop has authority over his own parish, both to manage it with the piety which 
is incumbent on every one, and to make provision for the whole district which is dependent on his city; to 
ordain presbyters and deacons; and to settle everything with judgment. But let him undertake nothing 
further without the bishop of the metropolis; neither the latter without the consent of the others. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon IX. 


Bishops should be bound to the opinion of the metropolitan, and nothing should they do without his 
knowledge except only such things as have reference to the diocese of each, and let them ordain men free 
from blame. 


Van Espen. 


From this canon we see that causes of more importance and greater moment are to be considered in the 
Provincial Synod which consisted of the metropolitan and the other bishops of the province. 


By the “ancient canon” of which mention is here made, there can scarcely be a doubt is intended the 
xxxiv. of the Canons of the Apostles, since in it are read the same provisions (and almost in the same 
words) as here are set forth somewhat more at length; nor is there any other canon in which these 
provisions are found earlier in date than this synod, wherefore from this is deduced a strong argument for 
the integrity of the Canons of the Apostles. 


The wording of this canon should be compared with the famous sentence so often quoted of St. Irenaeus. 
“Ad hanc enim ecclesiam [i.e. of Rome] propter potentiorem principalitatem necesse est omnem convenire 
ecclesiam, hoc est, eos qui sunt undique fideles, in qua semper ab his, qui sunt undique, conservata est 
eaque est ab Apostolis traditio.” 


Is it not likely that in the lost Greek original the words translated convenire ad were suntrechein en? Vide 
on the meaning of convenire ad, F. W. Puller, The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome, pp. 32 et seqq. 


Compare Apostolic Canon XXXIV. 
CANON X 
The Holy Synod decrees that persons in villages and districts, or those who are called chorepiscopi, even 


though they may have received ordination to the Episcopate, shall regard their own limits and manage the 
churches subject to them, and be content with the care and administration of these; but they may ordain 


readers, sub-deacons and exorcists, and shall be content with promoting these, but shall not presume to 
ordain either a presbyter or a deacon, without the consent of bishop of the city to which he and his district 
are subject. And if he shall dare to transgress [these] decrees, he shall be deposed from the rank which he 
enjoys. And a chorepiscopus is to be appointed by the bishop of the city to which he is subject. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon X. 


A chorepiscopus makes Exorcists, Lectors, Subdeacons and Singers, but not a presbyter or a deacon 
without the bishop of the city. Who dares to transgress this law let him be deposed. The bishop of the city 
makes the chorepiscopus. 


For the Minor Orders in the Early Church see the Excursus on the subject appended to Canon XXIV. of 
Laodicea. 


“Ordination to the episcopate.” In translating thus I have followed both Dionysius and Isidore, the former 
of whom translates “although they had received the imposition of the hand of the bishop and had been 
consecrated bishops;” and the latter “although they had received from bishops the imposition of the hand, 
and had been consecrated bishops.” 


Van Espen. 


There can be no doubt that the Chorepiscopi, the authority of whom is limited by this canon, are supposed 
to be endowed with the episcopal character. Among the learned there is a controversy as to whether 
Chorepiscopi were true bishops by virtue of the ordination to that office, and endowed with the episcopal 
character or were only bishops when accidentally so. But whatever may be the merits of this controversy, 
there can be no doubt from the context of this canon that the Fathers of Antioch took it for granted that 
the chorepiscopi were true bishops by virtue of their ordination, but it is also evident that they were 
subject to the bishop of the greater city. It must also be noted that these chorepiscopi were not instituted 
by the canons of the Councils of Ancyra, Neocaesarea, or even of Nice, for these speak of them and make 
their decrees as concerning something already existing. 


And from the very limitations of this canon it is by no means obscure that the fathers of Antioch supposed 
these chorepiscopi to be real bishops, for otherwise even with the license of the bishop of the city they 
could not ordain presbyters or deacons. 


CANON XI 


If any bishop, or presbyter, or any one whatever of the canon shall presume to betake himself to the 
Emperor without the consent and letters of the bishop of the province, and particularly of the bishop of 
the metropolis, such a one shall be publicly deposed and cast out, not only from communion, but also from 
the rank which he happens to have; inasmuch as he dares to trouble the ears of our Emperor beloved of 
God, contrary to the law of the Church. But, if necessary business shall require any one to go to the 
Emperor, let him do it with the advice and consent of the metropolitan and other bishops in the province, 
and let him undertake his journey with letters from them. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XI. 


A bishop or presbyter who of his own motion and not at the bidding of the Metropolitan of the province 
goes to the Emperor shall be deprived both of communion and dignity. 


This canon is one of those magnificent efforts which the early church made to check the already growing 
inclination to what we have in later times learned to call Erastianism. Not only did the State, as soon as it 
became Christian, interfere in spiritual matters at its own motion, but there were found bishops and 
others of the clergy who not being able to attain their ends otherwise, appealed to the civil power, usually 
to the Emperor himself, and thus the whole discipline of the Church was threatened, and the authority of 
spiritual synods set aside. How unsuccessful the Church often was in this struggle is only too evident from 
the remarks of the Greek commentator Balsamon on this very canon. 


Hefele. 


Kellner (Das Buss. und Strafversahren, p. 61) remarks with reference to this, that deposition is here 
treated as a heavier punishment than exclusion from communion, and therefore the latter cannot mean 
actual excommunication but only suspension. 


CANON XII 


If any presbyter or deacon deposed by his own bishop, or any bishop deposed by a synod, shall dare to 
trouble the ears of the Emperor, when it is his duty to submit his case to a greater synod of bishops, and 
to refer to more bishops the things which he thinks right, and to abide by the examination and decision 
made by them; if, despising these, he shall trouble the Emperor, he shall be entitled to no pardon, neither 
shall he have an opportunity of defence, nor any hope of future restoration. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XII. 


One deposed, if he shall have troubled the Emperor, shall seek the greater synod, and submit to its 
decree. But if he again misbehave himself, he shall not have any chance of restoration. 


It is usually supposed that this canon, as well as the fourth, and the fourteenth and fifteenth, was directed 
against St. Athanasius, and it was used against St. Chrysostom by his enemies. Vide Socrates, 
Ecclesiastical History, Book II., Chapter viij., and Sozomen’s Ecclesiastical History, Book III., chapter v.; 
also ibid. Book VII., chapter xx. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa XXI., Quaest. V., Can. 
ij., in Isidore’s Version. 


CANON XIII 


No bishop shall presume to pass from one province to another, and ordain persons to the dignity of the 
ministry in the Church, not even should he have others with him, unless he should go at the written 
invitation of the metropolitan and bishops into whose country he goes. But if he should, without invitation, 
proceed irregularly to the ordination of any, or to the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs which do not 
concern him, the things done by him are null, and he himself shall suffer the due punishment of his 
irregularity and his unreasonable undertaking, by being forthwith deposed by the holy Synod. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XIII. 


If without invitation a bishop shall go into another province, and shall ordain, and administer affairs, what 
he does shall be void and he himself shall be deposed. 


Compare with this Apostolic Canon xxxv.; also canon xxii. of this same synod. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa ix., Quaest. II., Can. 
vj. in the Versio Prisca. The Roman Correctors are not satisfied with it, however, nor with any version and 
give the Greek text, to which they add an accurate translation. 


CANON XIV 


If a bishop shall be tried on any accusations, and it should then happen that the bishops of the province 
disagree concerning him, some pronouncing the accused innocent, and others guilty; for the settlement of 
all disputes, the holy Synod decrees that the metropolitan call on some others belonging to the 
neighbouring province, who shall add their judgment and resolve the dispute, and thus, with those of the 
province, confirm what is determined. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XIV. 


If the bishops of the province disagree among themselves as to an accused bishop, that the controversy 
may be certainly settled, let other neighbouring bishops be called in. 


Zonaras. 


When any bishop shall have been condemned with unanimous consent by all the bishops of the province, 
the condemnation cannot be called into doubt, as this synod has set forth in its fourth canon. But if all the 
bishops are not of the same mind, but some contend that he should be condemned and others the 
contrary, then other bishops may be called in by the metropolitan from the neighbouring provinces, and 
when their votes are added to one or other of the parties among the bishops, then controversy should be 
brought to a close. This also is the law of the Synod of Sardica, canons iii. and v. 


Aristenus. 


Every bishop accused of crimes should be judged by his own synod, but if the bishops of the province 
differ, some saying that he is innocent and some that he is guilty, the metropolitan can call other bishops 


from a neighbouring province that they may solve the controversy agitated by the bishops. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa vi., Quaest. iv., can. 
j. The Roman Correctors note that the Latin translation implies that the neighbouring metropolitan is to 
be invited and say, “But, in truth, it hardly seems fitting that one metropolitan should come at the call of 
another, and that there should be two metropolitans in one synod.” 


CANON XV 


If any bishop, lying under any accusation, shall be judged by all the bishops in the province, and all shall 
unanimously deliver the same verdict concerning him, he shall not be again judged by others, but the 
unanimous sentence of the bishops of the province shall stand firm. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XV. 


If all the bishops of a province agree with regard to a bishop already sentenced, a new trial shall not be 
granted him. 


Van Espen. 


By the phrase “by others” must be understood bishops called from a neighbouring province, of which 
mention is made in the previous canon, where in the case of an agreement among the bishops, the synod 
did not wish to be called in, even if it were demanded by the condemned bishop. This canon, therefore, is 
a supplement as it were to the preceding. And for this reason in the Breviarium and in Cresconius’s 
Collection of Canons they are placed under a common title, cap. 144, “Concerning the difference of 
opinion which happens in the judgment of bishops, or when a bishop is cut off by all the bishops of his 
province.” 


From these canons it is manifest that at first the causes of bishops were agitated and decided in provincial 
synods, and this discipline continued for many centuries, and was little by little departed from in the 
VIII*th and IX“*th centuries. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa VI., Quaest. IV., Can. 
v. Gratian adds a note which Van Espen remarks smacks of his own date rather than of that of the Synod 
of Antioch. 


CANON XVI 


If any bishop without a see shall throw himself upon a vacant church and seize its throne, without a full 
synod, he shall be cast out, even if all the people over whom he has usurped jurisdiction should choose 
him. And that shall be [accounted] a full synod, in which the metropolitan is present. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XVI. 


Whoever without the full synod and without the Metropolitan Council, shall go over to a vacant church, 
even if he has no position, he shall be ejected. 


Beveridge. 

This, together with the following canon, was recited by Bishop Leontius in the Council of Chalcedon, from 
the book of the canons, in which this is called the 95th and the following the 96th, according to the order 
observed in that book of the canons. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. XCII., Can. viij. in 
Isidore’s version, and the Roman Correctors note its departure from the original. 


CANON XVII 


If any one having received the ordination of a bishop, and having been appointed to preside over a people, 
shall not accept his ministry, and will not be persuaded to proceed to the Church entrusted to him, he 
shall be excommunicated until he, being constrained, accept it, or until a full synod of the bishops of the 
province shall have determined concerning him. 


Notes. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon XVII. 


Whoso has received orders and abandoned them let him be excommunicated, until he shall have repented 
and been received. 


Zonaras. 


If any one called to the rule of the people refuse to undertake that office and ministry, let him be removed 
from communion, that is separated, until he accept the position. But should he persist in his refusal, he 
can by no means be absolved from his separation, unless perchance the full synod shall take some action 
in his case. For it is possible that he may assign reasonable causes why he should be excused from 
accepting the prelature offered him, reasons which would meet with the approbation of the synod. 


Balsamon explains the canon in the same sense and adds that by “ordination” here is intended ordination 
proper, not merely election, as some have held. 


Compare with this Apostolic Canon XXXVI. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. XCII., C. vij. The 
Roman Correctors note that Dionysius’s version is nearer the Greek. 


CANON XVIII 


If any bishop ordained to a parish shall not proceed to the parish to which he has been ordained, not 
through any fault of his own, but either because of the rejection of the people, or for any other reason not 
arising from himself, let him enjoy his rank and ministry; only he shall not disturb the affairs of the 
Church which he joins; and he shall abide by whatever the full synod of the province shall determine, after 
judging the case. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XVIII. 


Let a bishop ordained but not received by his city have his part of the honour, and offer the liturgy only, 
waiting for the synod of the province to give judgment. 


Balsamon. 


In canon xvij. the fathers punished him who when ordained could not be persuaded to go to the church to 
which he was assigned. In the present canon they grant pardon to him who is willing to take the charge of 
the diocese, for which he was consecrated, but is prevented from doing so by the impudence of the people 
or else by the incursions of the infidel; and therefore they allow him to enjoy, in whatever province he may 
happen to be, the honour due his rank, viz., his throne, his title, and the exercise of the episcopal office, 
with the knowledge and consent of the bishop of the diocese. He must not, however, meddle with the 
affairs of the church of which he is a guest, that is to say he must not teach, nor ordain, nor perform any 
episcopal act without the consent of the bishop of the diocese; but he must observe quiet, until he learns 
what he ought to do by the determination of the full Synod. 


Aristenus explains that by keeping quiet is intended that he should not “use any military help or other 
power.” 


This canon is found twice in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. xcii., c. iv. and v.; 
in the versions of Martin Bracarensis and of Dionysius. 


CANON XIX 


A bishop shall not be ordained without a synod and the presence of the metropolitan of the province. And 
when he is present, it is by all means better that all his brethren in the ministry of the Province should 
assemble together with him; and these the metropolitan ought to invite by letter. And it were better that 
all should meet; but if this be difficult, it is indispensable that a majority should either be present or take 
part by letter in the election, and that thus the appointment should be made in the presence, or with the 
consent, of the majority; but if it should be done contrary to these decrees, the ordination shall be of no 
force. And if the appointment shall be made according to the prescribed canon, and any should object 
through natural love of contradiction, the decision of the majority shall prevail. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XIX. 


If there be no synod and metropolitan, let there be no bishop. If on account of some difficulty all do not 
meet together, at least let the greater number, or let them give their assent by letter. But if after the affair 
is all settled a few are contentious, let the vote of the majority stand firm. 


Zonaras. 


In the first place it must be noted that by “ordination” in this place is meant election, and the laying on of 
the bishop’s hand. 


Balsamon. 


The method of choosing a bishop is laid down in the canons of Nice, number iv., but the present canon 
adds the provision that an election which takes place in violation of the provisions of this decree is null 
and invalid: and that when those who are electing are divided in opinion as to whom to choose, the votes 
of the majority shall prevail. But when you hear this canon saying that there should be no election without 
the presence of the Metropolitan, you must not say that he ought to be present at an election (for this was 
prohibited, as is found written in other canons) but rather say that his presence here is a permission or 
persuasion, without which no election could take place. 


Compare Apostolic Canon number j. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. LXV., can. iij. Gratian 
has chosen Isidore’s version, and the Roman Correctors point out that Dionysius’ is preferable. 


CANON XX 


With a view to the good of the Church and the settlement of disputes, it is decreed to be well that synods 
of the bishops, (of which the metropolitan shall give notice to the provincials), should be held in every 
province twice a year, one after the third week of the feast of Easter, so that the synod may be ended in 
the fourth week of the Pentecost; and the second on the ides of October which is the tenth [or fifteenth] 
day of the month Hyperberetaeus; so that presbyters and deacons, and all who think themselves unjustly 
dealt with, may resort to these synods and obtain the judgment of the synod. But it shall be unlawful for 
any to hold synods by themselves without those who are entrusted with the Metropolitan Sees. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XX. 


On account of ecclesiastical necessities the synod in every province shall meet twice a year, in the fourth 
week of Pentecost and on the tenth day of Hyperberetaeus. 


Schelestratius (cit. Van Espen). 


The time fixed by the Council of Nice before Lent for the meeting of the synod was not received in the 
East, and the bishops kept on in the old custom of celebrating the council in the fourth week after Easter, 
for the time before Lent often presented the greatest difficulties for those in the far separated cities to 
come to the provincial metropolis. 


Van Espen. 


In this canon the decree of Nice in canon v. is renewed, but with this difference that the Nicene synod 
orders one synod to be held before Lent, but this synod that it should be held the fourth week after Easter. 


It will be remembered that the whole period of the great fifty days from Easter to Whitsunday was known 
as “Pentecost.” 


Compare with this Apostolic Canon number XXXVII. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. XVIII., c. xv., attributed 
to a council held by Pope Martin. The Roman Correctors point out that this “Pope Martin” was a bishop of 
Braga (Bracarensis) from whose collection of the decrees of the Greek synods Gratian often quotes; the 
Correctors also note, “For bishops in old times were usually called Popes” (Antiquitus enim episcopi Papae 
dicebantur). 


CANON XxI 


A bishop may not be translated from one parish to another, either intruding himself of his own suggestion, 
or under compulsion by the people, or by constraint of the bishops; but he shall remain in the Church to 
which he was allotted by God from the beginning, and shall not be translated from it, according to the 
decree formerly passed on the subject. 


Notes. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon XXI. 


A bishop even if compelled by the people, and compelled by the bishops, must not be translated to another 
diocese. 


See the treatment of the translation of bishops in the Excursus to canon xv. of Nice. 
Compare this canon with Apostolical Canon number xiv. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa VII., Quaest. I., can. 
xxv., from Isidore’s version. 


CANON XXII 


Let not a bishop go to a strange city, which is not subject to himself, nor into a district which does not 
belong to him, either to ordain any one, or to appoint presbyters or deacons to places within the 
jurisdiction of another bishop, unless with the consent of the proper bishop of the place. And if any one 
shall presume to do any such thing, the ordination shall be void, and he himself shall be punished by the 
synod. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXII. 


A bishop shall not go from city to city ordaining people, except by the will of the bishop of the city: 
otherwise the ordination shall be without force, and he himself exposed to censure. 


If we do not draw a rash conclusion, we should say that the interference of bishops in dioceses not their 
own, must have been very frequent in early days. This one synod enacted two canons (number XIII. and 
this present canon) on the subject. The same prohibition is found in canons XIV. and XXXvV. of the Apostolic 
canons, in canon XV. of Nice, canon ij. of I. Constantinople and in many others. On account of the 
similarity of this canon to canon xiii. some have supposed it to be spurious, the enactment of some other 
synod, and this was the opinion of Godefrides Hermantius (Vita S. Athanasii, Lib. IV., cap. xij.) as well as of 
Alexander Natalis (Hist. Soec., IV., Dissert. xxv.). Van Espen, however, is of opinion that the two canons do 
not cover exactly the same ground, for he says Canon XIII. requires letters both from the Metropolitan 
and from the other bishops of the province, while this canon XXII. requires only the consent of the 
diocesan. He concludes that Canon XIII. refers to a diocese sede vacante, when the Metropolitan with the 
other bishops took care of the widowed church, but that Canon XXII. refers to a diocese with its own 
bishop, whose will is all that is needed for the performance of episcopal acts by another bishop. And this 
distinction Schelestratius makes still more evident by his discussion of the matter in his scholion on 
Canon XIII. 


Compare with this canon of the Apostolic Canons number XXXvV. also number XIV. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa IX., Quaest. II., can. 
vij., but in a form differing far from the Greek original, as the Roman Correctors point out; and even 
Gratian’s present text is not as he wrote it, but amended. 


CANON XXIII 


It shall not be lawful for a bishop, even at the close of life, to appoint another as successor to himself; and 
if any such thing should be done, the appointment shall be void. But the ecclesiastical law must be 
observed, that a bishop must not be appointed otherwise than by a synod and with the judgment of the 
bishops, who have the authority to promote the man who is worthy, after the falling asleep of him who has 
ceased from his labours. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXIII. 


A dying bishop shall not appoint another bishop. But when he is dead a worthy successor shall be 
provided by a synod of those who have this power. 


Nothing could be more important than the provision of this canon. It is evidently intended to prevent 
nepotism in every form, and to leave the appointment to the vacant see absolutely to the free choice of the 
Metropolitan and his synod. The history of the Church, and its present practice, is a curious commentary 
upon the ancient legislation, and the appointment of coadjutor bishops cum jure successionis, so common 
in later days, seems to be a somewhat ingenious way of escaping the force of the canon. Van Espen, 
however, reminds his readers of the most interesting case of St. Augustine of Hippo (which he himself 
narrates in his Epistle CCXIII.) of how he was chosen by his predecessor as bishop of Hippo, both he and 
the then bishop being ignorant of the fact that it was prohibited by the canons. And how when in his old 
age the people wished him to have one chosen bishop to help him till his death and to succeed him 


afterwards, he declined saying: “What was worthy of blame in my own case, shall not be a blot likewise 
upon my son.” He did not hesitate to say who he thought most worthy to succeed him, but he added, “he 
shall be a presbyter, as he is, and when God so wills he shall be a bishop.” Van Espen adds; “All this should 
be read carefully that thence may be learned how St. Augustine set an example to bishops and pastors of 
taking all the pains possible that after their deaths true pastors, and not thieves and wolves, should enter 
into their flocks, who in a short time would destroy all they had accomplished by so much labour in so 
long a time.” (Cf. Eusebius. H. E., Lib. VI., cap. xj. and cap. xxxij.) 


Compare Apostolic Canon number LXXVI. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa VIII., Quaest. I., can. 
III., in Dionysius’s version, and again Canon IV. in that of Martin Bracarensis. 


CANON XXIV 


It is right that what belongs to the Church be preserved with all care to the Church, with a good 
conscience and faith in God, the inspector and judge of all. And these things ought to be administered 
under the judgment and authority of the bishop, who is entrusted with the whole people and with the 
souls of the congregation. But it should be manifest what is church property, with the knowledge of the 
presbyters and deacons about him; so that these may know assuredly what things belong to the Church, 
and that nothing be concealed from them, in order that, when the bishop may happen to depart this life, 
the property belonging to the Church being well known, may not be embezzled nor lost, and in order that 
the private property of the bishop may not be disturbed on a pretence that it is part of the ecclesiastical 
goods. For it is just and well-pleasing to God and man that the private property of the bishop be 
bequeathed to whomsoever he will, but that for the Church be kept whatever belongs to the Church; so 
that neither the Church may suffer loss, nor the bishop be injured under pretext of the Church’s interest, 
nor those who belong to him fall into lawsuits, and himself, after his death, be brought under reproach. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXIV. 


All the clergy should be cognizant of ecclesiastical matters; so that when the bishop dies the Church may 
preserve her own goods; but what belongs to the bishop shall be disposed of according to his directions. 


Van Espen. 


This canon shews the early discipline according to which the presbyters and deacons of the episcopal city, 
who were said to be “about him” or to pertain to his chair, represented the senate of the church, who 
together with the bishop administered the church affairs, and, when the see was vacant, had the charge of 
it. All this Martin of Braga sets forth more clearly in his version, and I have treated of the matter at large 
in my work on Ecclesiastical Law, Pars I., Tit. viii., cap. i, where I have shewn that the Cathedral chapter 
succeeded to this senate of presbyters and deacons. 


Compare with this canon Apostolical Canon XL. 


This canon in a somewhat changed form is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars 
II., Causa XII., Quaest. I., can. xx., and attributed to “Pope Martin’s Council”; also compare with this the 
ensuing canon, number XXI. 


CANON XXV 


Let the bishop have power over the funds of the Church, so as to dispense them with all piety and in the 
fear of God to all who need. And if there be occasion, let him take what he requires for his own necessary 
uses and those of his brethren sojourning with him, so that they may in no way lack, according to the 
divine Apostle, who says, “Having food and raiment, let us therewith be content.” And if he shall not be 
content with these, but shall apply the funds to his own private uses, and not manage the revenues of the 
Church, or the rent of the farms, with the consent of the presbyters and deacons, but shall give the 
authority to his own domestics and kinsmen, or brothers, or sons, so that the accounts of the Church are 
secretly injured, he himself shall submit to an investigation by the synod of the province. But if, on the 
other hand, the bishop or his presbyters shall be defamed as appropriating to themselves what belongs to 
the Church, (whether from lands or any other ecclesiastical resources), so that the poor are oppressed, 
and accusation and infamy are brought upon the account and on those who so administer it, let them also 
be subject to correction, the holy synod determining what is right. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXV. 


The bishop shall have power over ecclesiastical goods. But should he not be content with those things 


which are sufficient for him but shall alienate the goods and revenues of the church, without the advice of 
the clergy, penalties shall be exacted from him in the presence of the synod. But if he has converted to his 
own uses what was given for the poor, of this also let him give an explanation to the synod. 


Compare with this canon Apostolic Canon number XLI. 


This Canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa XII., Quaest I., can. 
XXIII. and with this should be compared canon XXII. immediately preceding. 


At the end of this canon in Labbe’s version of Dionysius we find these words added. “And thirty bishops 
signed who were gathered together at this Synod.” Isidore Mercator has a still fuller text, viz.: “I, 
Eusebius, being present subscribe to all things constituted by this holy Synod. Theodore, Nicetas, 
Macedonius, Anatolius, Tarcodimantus, AEthereus, Narcissus, Eustachius, Hesychius, Mauricius, Paulus, 
and the rest, thirty bishops agreed and signed.” Van Espen after noting that this addition is not found in 
the Greek, nor in Martin Bracarensis, adds “there is little probability that this clause is of the same 
antiquity as the canons.” 


granted to Patience, to have God as her Debtor! And not without reason: for she keeps all His decrees; she 
has to do with all His mandates. She fortifies faith; is the pilot of peace; assists charity; establishes 
humility; waits long for repentance; sets her seal on confession; rules the flesh; preserves the spirit; 
bridles the tongue; restrains the hand; tramples temptations under foot; drives away scandals; gives their 
crowning grace to martyrdoms; consoles the poor; teaches the rich moderation; overstrains not the weak; 
exhausts not the strong; is the delight of the believer; invites the Gentile; commends the servant to his 
lord, and his lord to God; adorns the woman; makes the man approved; is loved in childhood, praised in 
youth, looked up to in age; is beauteous in either sex, in every time of life. Come, now, see whether we 
have a general idea of her mien and habit. Her countenance is tranquil and peaceful; her brow serene 
contracted by no wrinkle of sadness or of anger; her eyebrows evenly relaxed in gladsome wise, with eyes 
downcast in humility, not in unhappiness; her mouth sealed with the honourable mark of silence; her hue 
such as theirs who are without care and without guilt; the motion of her head frequent against the devil, 
and her laugh threatening; her clothing, moreover, about her bosom white and well fitted to her person, 
as being neither inflated nor disturbed. For Patience sits on the throne of that calmest and gentlest Spirit, 
who is not found in the roll of the whirlwind, nor in the leaden hue of the cloud, but is of soft serenity, 
open and simple, whom Elias saw at his third essay. For where God is, there too is His foster-child, namely 
Patience. When God’s Spirit descends, then Patience accompanies Him indivisibly. If we do not give 
admission to her together with the Spirit, will (He) always tarry with us? Nay, I know not whether He 
would remain any longer. Without His companion and handmaid, He must of necessity be straitened in 
every place and at every time. Whatever blow His enemy may inflict He will be unable to endure alone, 
being without the instrumental means of enduring. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE PATIENCE OF THE HEATHEN VERY DIFFERENT FROM CHRISTIAN PATIENCE. THEIRS DOOMED TO 
PERDITION. OURS DESTINED TO SALVATION 


This is the rule, this the discipline, these the works of patience which is heavenly and true; that is, of 
Christian patience, not false and disgraceful, like as is that patience of the nations of the earth. For in 
order that in this also the devil might rival the Lord, he has as it were quite on a par (except that the very 
diversity of evil and good is exactly on a par with their magnitude ) taught his disciples also a patience of 
his own; that, I mean, which, making husbands venal for dowry, and teaching them to trade in panderings, 
makes them subject to the power of their wives; which, with feigned affection, undergoes every toil of 
forced complaisance, with a view to ensnaring the childless; which makes the slaves of the belly submit to 
contumelious patronage, in the subjection of their liberty to their gullet. Such pursuits of patience the 
Gentiles are acquainted with; and they eagerly seize a name of so great goodness to apply it to foul 
practises: patient they live of rivals, and of the rich, and of such as give them invitations; impatient of God 
alone. But let their own and their leader’s patience look to itself—a patience which the subterraneous fire 
awaits! Let us, on the other hand, love the patience of God, the patience of Christ; let us repay to Him the 
patience which He has paid down for us! Let us offer to Him the patience of the spirit, the patience of the 
flesh, believing as we do in the resurrection of flesh and spirit. 


Synod of Laodicea 


d.d. 343-381 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


The Laodicea at which the Synod met is Laodicea in Phrygia Pacatiana, also called Laodicea ad Lycum, 
and to be carefully distinguished from the Laodicea in Syria. This much is certain, but as to the exact date 
of the Synod there is much discussion. Peter de Marca fixed it at the year 365, but Pagi in his Critica on 
Baronius’s Annals seems to have overthrown the arguments upon which de Marca rested, and agrees with 
Gothofred in placing it circa 363. At first sight it would seem that the Seventh Canon gave a clue which 
would settle the date, inasmuch as the Photinians are mentioned, and Bishop Photinus began to be 
prominent in the middle of the fourth century and was anathematized by the Eusebians in a synod at 
Antioch in 344, and by the orthodox at Milan in 345; and finally, after several other condemnations, he 
died in banishment in 366. But it is not quite certain whether the word “Photinians” is not an 
interpolation. Something with regard to the date may perhaps be drawn from the word Pakatianes as 
descriptive of Phrygia, for it is probable that this division was not yet made at the time of the Sardican 
Council in 343. Hefele concludes that “Under such circumstances, it is best, with Remi Ceillier, Tillemont, 
and others, to place the meeting of the synod of Laodicea generally somewhere between the years 343 
and 381, i.e., between the Sardican and the Second Ecumenical Council—and to give up the attempt to 
discover a more exact date.” 


But since the traditional position of the canons of this Council is after those of Antioch and immediately 
before those of First Constantinople, I have followed this order. Such is their position in “very many old 
collections of the Councils which have had their origin since the sixth or even in the fifth century,” says 
Hefele. It is true that Matthew Blastares places these canons after those of Sardica, but the Quinisext 
Synod in its Second Canon and Pope Leo IV, according to the Corpus Juris Canonici, give them the 
position which they hold in this volume. 


THE CANONS OF THE SYNOD HELD IN THE CITY OF LAODICEA, IN PHRYGIA PACATIANA, IN WHICH MANY 
BLESSED FATHERS FROM DIVERS PROVINCES OF ASIA WERE GATHERED TOGETHER 


The holy synod which assembled at Laodicea in Phrygia Pacatiana, from divers regions of Asia; set forth 
the ecclesiastical definitions which are hereunder annexed. 


Note. 


This brief preface, by some ancient collector, is found in the printed editions of Zonaras and of Balsamon 
and also in the Amerbachian manuscript. 


CANON I 


It is right, according to the ecclesiastical Canon, that the Communion should by indulgence be given to 
those who have freely and lawfully joined in second marriages, not having previously made a secret 
marriage; after a short space, which is to be spent by them in prayer and fasting. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon I. 


A digamist not secretly married, after devoting himself for a short time to praying shall be held blameless 
afterwards. 


Van Espen. 


Many synods imposed a penance upon digamists, although the Church never condemned second 
marriages. 


On this whole subject of second marriages see notes on Canon VIII. of Nice, on Canons III. and VII. of 
Neocaesarea, and on Canon XIX. of Ancyra. In treating of this canon Hefele does little but follow Van 
Espen, who accepts Bishop Beveridge’s conclusions in opposition to Justellus and refers to him, as follows, 
“See this observation of Justellus’ refuted more at length by William Beveridge in his notes on this canon,” 
and Bp. Beveridge adopted and defended the exposition of the Greek commentators, viz.: there is some 


fault and some punishment, they are to be held back from communion for “a short space,” but after that, 
it is according to the law of the Church that they should be admitted to communion. The phrase “not 
having previously made a secret marriage” means that there must not have been intercourse with the 
woman before the second marriage was “lawfully” contracted, for if so the punishment would have been 
for fornication, and neither light nor for “a short space.” The person referred to in the canon is a real 
digamist and not a bigamist, this is proved by the word “lawfully” which could not be used of the second 
marriage of a man who already had a living wife. 


CANON II 


They who have sinned in divers particulars, if they have persevered in the prayer of confession and 
penance, and are wholly converted from their faults, shall be received again to communion, through the 
mercy and goodness of God, after a time of penance appointed to them, in proportion to the nature of 
their offence. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon II. 


Those who have fallen unto various faults and have confessed them with compunction, and done the 
penance suitable to them, shall be favourably received. 


Hefele. 

Van Espen and others were of opinion that this canon treated only of those who had themselves been 
guilty of various criminal acts, and it has been asked whether any one guilty not only of one gross sin, but 
of several of various kinds, might also be again received into communion. It seems to me, however, that 
this canon with the words, “those who have sinned in divers particulars,” simply means that “sinners of 
various kinds shall be treated exactly in proportion to the extent of their fall.” That the question is not 
necessarily of different sins committed by the same person appears from the words, “in proportion to the 
nature of their offence,” as the singular, not the plural, is here used. 

But Van Espen, with Aubespine, is clearly right in not referring the words, “if they persevere in confession 
and repentance,” to sacramental confession, to which the expression “persevere” would not be well 


suited. Here is evidently meant the oft-repeated contrite confession before God and the congregation in 
prayer of sins committed, which preceded sacramental confession and absolution. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa XXVI., Quaest. vii., 
can. iv. 


CANON III 

He who has been recently baptized ought not to be promoted to the sacerdotal order. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon III. 

A neophite is not ordainable. 

This rule is laid down in the Second Nicene canon. Balsamon also compares Apostolic Canon lxxx. 
Balsamon. 

Notwithstanding this provision, that great light, Nectarius, just separated from the flock of the 
catechumens, when he had washed away the sins of his life in the divine font, now pure himself, he put on 


the most pure dignity of the episcopate, and at the same time became bishop of the Imperial City, and 
president of the Second Holy Ecumenical Synod. 


CANON IV 

They who are of the sacerdotal order ought not to lend and receive usury, nor what is called hemioliae. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon IV. 

A priest is not to receive usury nor hemioliae. 


The same rule is laid down in the seventeenth Canon of Nice. For a treatment of the whole subject of 


usury see excursus to that canon. 
Dionysius Exiguus and Isidore have numbered this canon v., and our fifth they have as iv. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. XLVI., can. ix. 


CANON V 

Ordinations are not to be held in the presence of hearers. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon V. 

Ordinations are not to be performed in the presence of hearers. 

Balsamon. 

This canon calls elections “laying on of hands,” and says that since in elections unworthy things are often 
said with regard to those who are elected, therefore they should not take place in the presence of any that 


might happen to come to hear. 


Zonaras also agrees that election is here intended, but Aristenus dissents and makes the reference to 
ordinations properly so-called, as follows: 


Aristenus. 


The prayers of ordination are not to be said out loud so that they may be heard by the people. 


CANON VI 


It is not permitted to heretics to enter the house of God while they continue in heresy. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon VI. 

The holy place is forbidden to heretics. 

Aristenus. 

Heretics are not to be permitted to enter the house of God, and yet Basil the Great, before this canon was 
set forth, admitted Valens to the perfecting of the faithful [i.e., to the witnessing the celebration of the 
Divine Mysteries]. 


Van Espen. 


A heretic who pertinaciously rejects the doctrine of the Church is rightly not allowed to enter the house of 
God, in which his doctrine is set forth, so long as he continues in his heresy. For this reason when Timothy, 
Archbishop of Alexandria, was consulted concerning the admission of heretics to church, answered in the 
IX*th Canon of his Canonical Epistle, that unless they were ready to promise to do penance and to 
abandon their heresy, they could in no way be admitted to the prayers of the faithful. 


Contrast with this Canon lxxxiv., of the so-called IV*th Council of Carthage, a.d. 398. 


CANON VII 


Persons converted from heresies, that is, of the Novatians, Photinians, and Quartodecimans, whether they 
were catechumens or communicants among them, shall not be received until they shall have 
anathematized every heresy, and particularly that in which they were held; and afterwards those who 
among them were called communicants, having thoroughly learned the symbols of the faith, and having 
been anointed with the holy chrism, shall so communicate in the holy Mysteries. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VII. 


Novatians and Photinians, and Quartodecimans, unless they anathemathize their own and other heresies, 
are not to be received. When they have been anointed, after their abjuration, let them communicate. 


I have allowed the word “Photinians” to stand in the text although whether it is not an interpolation is by 


no means certain. They certainly were heretical on the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and therefore differed 
from the other dissidents mentioned in the canon, all of whom were orthodox on this matter. It is also 
worthy of note that the word is not found in Ferrandus’s Condensation (Breviatio Canonum, n. 177) nor in 
Isidore’s version. Moreover there is a Latin codex in Lucca, and also one in Paris (as is noted by Mansi, v. 
585; ij. 591) in which it is lacking. It was rejected by Baronius, Binius, and Remi Ceillier. 


The word “Catechumens” is wanting in many Greek mss. but found in Balsamon, moreover, Dionysius and 
Isidore had it in their texts. 


This canon possesses a great interest and value to the student from a different point of view. Its 
provisions, both doctrinal and disciplinary, are in contrariety with the provisions of the council held at 
Carthage in the time of St. Cyprian, and yet both these canons, contradictory as they are, are accepted by 
the Council in Trullo and are given such ecumenical authority as canons on discipline ever can possess, by 
the Seventh Ecumenical. This is not the only matter in which the various conciliar actions adopted and 
ratified do not agree inter se, and from this consideration it would seem evident that it was not intended 
that to each particular of each canon of each local synod adopted, the express sanction of the Universal 
Church was given, but that they were received in block as legislation well calculated for the good of the 
Church. And that this must have been the understanding at the time is evinced by the fact that while the 
Trullan canons condemned a number of Western customs and usages, as I shall have occasion to point out 
in its proper place, no objection was made by the Roman legates to the canon of the Seventh Ecumenical 
which received them as authoritative. 


CANON VIII 


Persons converted from the heresy of those who are called Phrygians, even should they be among those 
reputed by them as clergymen, and even should they be called the very chiefest, are with all care to be 
both instructed and baptized by the bishops and presbyters of the Church. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon VIII. 

When Phrygians return they are to be baptized anew, even if among them they were reckoned clergymen. 
Hefele. 


This synod here declares the baptism of the Montanists invalid, while in the preceding canon it recognised 
as valid the baptism of the Novatians and Quartodecimans. From this, it would appear that the Montanists 
were suspected of heresy with regard to the doctrine of the Trinity. Some other authorities of the ancient 
Church, however, judged differently, and for a long time it was a question in the Church whether to 
consider the baptism of the Montanists valid or not. Dionysius the Great of Alexandria was in favour of its 
validity: but this Synod and the Second General Council rejected it as invalid, not to mention the Synod of 
Iconium (235), which declared all heretical baptism invalid. This uncertainty of the ancient Church is 
accounted for thus: (a) On one side the Montanists, and especially Tertullian, asserted that they held the 
same faith and sacraments, especially the same baptism (eadem lavacri sacramenta) as the Catholics. St. 
Epiphanius concurred in this, and testified that the Montanists taught the same regarding the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, as did the Catholic Church. (b) Other Fathers, however, thought less favourably 
of them, and for this reason, that the Montanists often expressed themselves so ambiguously, that they 
might, nay, must be said completely to identify the Holy Ghost with Montanus. Thus Tertullian in quoting 
expressions of Montanus, actually says: “the Paraclete speaks”; and therefore Firmilian, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Basil the Great, and other Fathers, did in fact, reproach the Montanists with this identification, 
and consequently held their baptism to be invalid. (c) Basil the Great goes to the greatest length in this 
direction in maintaining that the Montanists had baptized in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of 
Montanus and Priscilla. But it is very probable, as Tillemont conjectured, that Basil only founded these 
strange stories of their manner of baptizing upon his assumption that they identified Montanus with the 
Holy Ghost; and, as Baronius maintains, it is equally “probable that the Montanists did not alter the form 
of baptism. But, even admitting all this, their ambiguous expressions concerning Montanus and the Holy 
Ghost would alone have rendered it advisable to declare their baptism invalid.” (d) Besides this, a 
considerable number of Montanists, namely, the school of AEschines, fell into Sabellianism, and thus their 
baptism was decidedly invalid. (Vide Article in Wetzer and Welte Kirchenlexicon s.v. Montanus; by myself 
[i.e. Hefele]). 


In conclusion, it must be observed that Balsamon and Zonaras rightly understood the words in our text, 


“even though they be called the very chiefest,” “though they be held in the highest esteem,” to refer to 
the most distinguished clergy and teachers of the Montanists. 


CANON IX 


The members of the Church are not allowed to meet in the cemeteries, nor attend the so-called martyries 


of any of the heretics, for prayer or service; but such as so do, if they be communicants, shall be 
excommunicated for a time; but if they repent and confess that they have sinned they shall be received. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon IX. 

Whoso prayeth in the cemeteries and martyries of heretics is to be excommunicated. 
Zonaras. 


By the word “service” (therapeias) in this canon is to be understood the healing of sickness. The canon 
wishes that the faithful should under no pretence betake themselves to the prayers of heretical pseudo- 
martyrs nor pay them honour in the hope of obtaining the healing of sickness or the cure of their various 
temptations. And if any do so, they are to be cut off, that is for a time forbidden communion (and this 
refers to the faithful who are only laymen), but when they have done penance and made confession of 
their fault, the canon orders that they are to be received back again. 


Balsamon. 
As canon vi. forbids heretics to enter the house of God, so this canon forbids the faithful to go to the 
cemeteries of heretics, which are called by them “Martyries.” . . . For in the days of the persecution, 


certain of the heretics, calling themselves Christians, suffered even to death, and hence those who shared 
their opinions called them “martyrs.” 


Van Espen. 


As Catholics had their martyrs, so too had the heretics, and especially the Montanists or Phrygians, who 
greatly boasted of them. Apollinaris writes of these as may be seen in Eusebius (H. E., Lib. v., cap. xvj.) 


The places or cemeteries in which rested the bodies of those they boasted of as martyrs, they styled 
“Martyries” (martyria) as similar places among Catholics were wont to be called by the same name, from 
the bones of the martyrs that rested there. 


From the Greek text, as also from Isidore’s version it is clear that this canon refers to all the faithful 
generally, and that “the members of the Church” (Lat. Ecclesiastici, the word Dionysius uses) must be 
taken in this wide signification. 


CANON X 

The members of the Church shall not indiscriminately marry their children to heretics. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon X. 

Thou shalt not marry a heretic. 

Fuchs. 

(Bib. der Kirchenvers., pt. ii., p. 324.) 


“Indiscriminately” means not that they might be given in marriage to some heretics and not to others; but 
that it should not be considered a matter of indifference whether they were married to heretics or 
orthodox. 


Zonaras and Balsamon, led astray by the similar canon enacted at Chalcedon (number xiv.), suppose this 
restriction only to apply to the children of the clergy, but Van Espen has shewn that the rule is of general 
application. He adds, however, the following: 


Van Espen. 
Since by the custom of the Greeks, ecclesiastics are allowed to have wives, there is no doubt that the 
marriage of their children with heretics would be indecent in a very special degree, although there are 


many things which go to shew that marriage with heretics was universally deemed a thing to be avoided 
by Catholics, and was rightly forbidden. 


CANON XI 


Presbytides, as they are called, or female presidents, are not to be appointed in the Church. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XI. 

Widows called presidents shall not be appointed in churches. 
Balsamon. 


In old days certain venerable women (presbutides) sat in Catholic churches, and took care that the other 
women kept good and modest order. But from their habit of using improperly that which was proper, 
either through their arrogancy or through their base self-seeking, scandal arose. Therefore the Fathers 
prohibited the existence in the Church thereafter of any more such women as are called presbytides or 
presidents. And that no one may object that in the monasteries of women one woman must preside over 
the rest, it should be remembered that the renunciation which they make of themselves to God and the 
tonsure brings it to pass that they are thought of as one body though many; and all things which are 
theirs, relate only to the salvation of the soul. But for woman to teach in a Catholic Church, where a 
multitude of men is gathered together, and women of different opinions, is, in the highest degree, 
indecorous and pernicious. 


Hefele. 


It is doubtful what was here intended, and this canon has received very different interpretations. In the 
first place, what is the meaning of the words presbutides and prokathemenai (“presbytides” and female 
presidents)? I think the first light is thrown on the subject by Epiphanius, who in his treatise against the 
Collyridians (Haer., lxxix. 4) says that “women had never been allowed to offer sacrifice, as the 
Collyridians presumed to do, but were only allowed to minister. Therefore there were only deaconesses in 
the Church, and even if the oldest among them were called presbytides,’ this term must be clearly 
distinguished from presbyteresses. The latter would mean priestesses (hierissas), but presbytides’ only 
designated their age, as seniors.” According to this, the canon appears to treat of the superior 
deaconesses who were the overseers (prokathemenai) of the other deaconesses; and the further words of 
the text may then probably mean that in future no more such superior deaconesses or eldresses were to 
be appointed, probably because they had often outstepped their authority. 


Neander, Fuchs, and others, however, think it more probable that the terms in question are in this canon 
to be taken as simply meaning deaconesses, for even in the church they had been wont to preside over the 
female portion of the congregation (whence their name of “presidents”); and, according to St. Paul’s rule, 
only widows over sixty years of age were to be chosen for this office (hence called “presbytides”). We may 
add, that this direction of the apostle was not very strictly adhered to subsequently, but still it was 
repeatedly enjoined that only elder persons should be chosen as deaconesses. Thus, for instance, the 
Council of Chalcedon, in its fifteenth canon, required that deaconesses should be at least forty years of 
age, while the Emperor Theodosius even prescribed the age of sixty. 


Supposing now that this canon simply treats of deaconesses, a fresh doubt arises as to how the last words 
—”they are not to be appointed in the Church” are to be understood. For it may mean that “from 
henceforth no more deaconesses shall be appointed;” or, that “in future they shall no more be solemnly 
ordained in the church.” The first interpretation would, however, contradict the fact that the Greek 
Church had deaconesses long after the Synod of Laodicea. For instance, in 692 the Synod in Trullo (Can. 
xiv.) ordered that “no one under forty years of age should be ordained deaconess.” Consequently the 
second interpretation, “they shall not be solemnly ordained in the church,” seems a better one, and 
Neander decidedly prefers it. It is certainly true that several later synods distinctly forbade the old 
practice of conferring a sort of ordination upon deaconesses, as, for instance, the first Synod of Orange 
(Arausicanum I. of 441, Can. xxvj.) in the words—diaconae omnimodis non ordinandae; also the Synod at 
Epaon in 517 (Can. xxj.), and the second Synod at Orleans in 533 (Can. xviij.); but in the Greek Church at 
least, an ordination, a cheirotoneisthai , took place as late as the Council in Trullo (Can. xiv.). But this 
Canon of Laodicea does not speak of solemn dedication, and certainly not of ordination, but only of 
kathistasthai. These reasons induce us to return to the first interpretation of this canon, and to 
understand it as forbidding from that time forward the appointment of any more chief deaconesses or 
“presbytides.” 


Zonaras and Balsamon give yet another explanation. In their opinion, these “presbytides” were not chief 
deaconesses, but aged women in general (ex populo), to whom was given the supervision of the females, 
in church. The Synod of Laodicea, however, did away with this arrangement, probably because they had 
misused their office for purposes of pride, or money-making, bribery, etc. 


Compare with the foregoing the Excursus on Deaconesses, appended to Canon XIX. of Nice. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. XXXII., c. xix., in 
Isidore’s version; but Van Espen remarks that the Roman Correctors have pointed out that it departs 
widely from the Greek original. The Roman Correctors further say “The note of Balsamon on this point 
should be seen;” and with this interpretation Morinus also agrees in his work on Holy Orders (De 


Ordinationibus, Pars III., Exercit. x., cap. iij., n. 3). 


CANON XII 


Bishops are to be appointed to the ecclesiastical government by the judgment of the metropolitans and 
neighbouring bishops, after having been long proved both in the foundation of their faith and in the 
conversation of an honest life. 

Note. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XII. 


Whoever is most approved in faith and life and most learned, he is fit to be chosen bishop. 


The first part of this canon is in conformity with the provision in the IV. canon of Nice. 


CANON XIII 


The election of those who are to be appointed to the priesthood is not to be committed to the multitude. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XIII. 

Whoso is chosen by seculars is ineligible. 

Balsamon. 


From this canon it is evident that in ancient times not only bishops but also priests were voted for by the 
multitude of the people. This is here forbidden. 


Aristenus. 


Bishops are elected by metropolitans and other bishops. If anyone in this manner shall not have been 
promoted to the Episcopate, but shall have been chosen by the multitude, he is not to be admitted nor 
elected. 


[It is clear from this that by “the Priesthood” Aristenus understands the episcopate, and I think rightly.] 
Van Espen. 
The word in the Greek to which “multitude” corresponds (ochlos) properly signifies a tumult. 


What the fathers intend to forbid are tumultuous elections, that is, that no attention is to be paid to 
riotous demonstrations on the part of the people, when with acclamations they are demanding the 
ordination of anyone, with an appearance of sedition. Such a state of affairs St. Augustine admirably 
describes in his Epistola ad Albinam (Epist. cxxvi., Tom. II, col. 548, Ed. Gaume). 


And it is manifest that by this canon the people were not excluded from all share in the election of bishops 
and priests from what St. Gregory Nazianzen says, in Epistola ad Caesarienses, with regard to the 
election of St. Basil. From this what could be more evident than that after this canon was put out the 
people in the East still had their part in the election of a bishop? This also is clear from Justinian’s 
“Novels” (Novellae, cxxiij., c.j., and cxxxvij., c. ij.) 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. lxiii., can. vj,, but in 
proof of the proposition that laymen were hereby forbidden to have any share in elections. Van Espen 


notes that Isidore’s version favours Gratian’s misunderstanding, and says that “no doubt that this version 
did much to exclude the people from the election of bishops.” 


CANON XIV 

The holy things are not to be sent into other dioceses at the feast of Easter by way of eulogiae. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XIV. 

It is not right to send the holy gifts to another parish. 


Hefele. 


It was a custom in the ancient Church, not indeed to consecrate, but to bless such of the several breads of 
the same form laid on the altar as were not needed for the communion, and to employ them, partly for the 
maintenance of the clergy, and partly for distributing to those of the faithful who did not communicate at 
the Mass. The breads thus blessed were called eulogiae. Another very ancient custom was, that bishops as 
a sign of Church fellowship, should send the consecrated bread to one another. That the Roman Popes of 
the first and second centuries did so, Irenaeus testifies in his letter to Pope Victor in Eusebius. In course 
of time, however, instead of the consecrated bread, only bread which had been blessed, or eulogiae, were 
sent abroad. For instance, Paulinus and Augustine sent one another these eulogiae. But at Easter the 
older custom still prevailed; and to invest the matter with more solemnity, instead of the eulogiae, the 
consecrated bread, i.e., the Eucharist, was sent out. The Synod of Laodicea forbids this, probably out of 
reverence to the holy Sacrament. 


Binterim (Denkwuerdegkeiten, vol. IV., P. iij., p. 535.) gives another explanation. He starts from the fact 
that, with the Greeks as well as the Latins, the wafer intended for communion is generally called sancta or 
hagia even before the consecration. This is not only perfectly true, but a well-known fact; only it must not 
be forgotten that these wafers or oblations were only called sancta by anticipation, and because of the 
sanctificatio to which they were destined. Binterim then states that by hagiain the canon is to be 
understood not the breads already consecrated, but those still unconsecrated. He further conjectures that 
these unconsecrated breads were often sent about instead of the eulogiae, and that the Synod of Laodicea 
had forbidden this, not during the whole year, but only at Easter. He cannot, however, give any reason, 
and his statement is the more doubtful, as he cannot prove that these unconsecrated communion breads 
really used before to be sent about as eulogiae. 


In connection with this, however, he adds another hypothesis. It is known that the Greeks only consecrate 
a square piece of the little loaf intended for communion, which is first cut out with the so-called holy 
spear. The remainder of the small loaf is divided into little pieces, which remain on or near the altar 
during Mass, after which they are distributed to the non-communicants. These remains of the small loaf 
intended for consecration are called antidora and Binterim’s second conjecture is, that these antidora 
might perhaps have been sent as eulogiae and may be the hagia of this canon. But he is unable to prove 
that these antidora were sent about, and is, moreover, obliged to confess that they are nowhere called 
eulogiae, while this canon certainly speaks of eulogiae. To this must be added that, as with regard to the 
unconsecrated wafer, so we see no sufficient cause why the Synod should have forbidden these antidora 
being sent. 


CANON XV 


No others shall sing in the Church, save only the canonical singers, who go up into the ambo and sing 
from a book. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XV. 

No one should ascend the ambon unless he is tonsured. 

Hefele. 

The only question [presented by this canon] is whether this synod forbade the laity to take any part in the 
Church music, as Binius and others have understood the words of the text, or whether it only intended to 
forbid those who were not cantors taking the lead. Van Espen and Neander in particular were in favour of 
the latter meaning, pointing to the fact that certainly in the Greek Church after the Synod of Laodicea the 
people were accustomed to join in the singing, as Chrysostom and Basil the Great sufficiently testify. 
Bingham propounded a peculiar opinion, namely, that this Synod did indeed forbid the laity to sing in the 


church, or even to join in the singing, but this only temporarily, for certain reasons. I have no doubt, 
however, that Van Espen and Neander take the truer view. 


CANON XVI 

The Gospels are to be read on the Sabbath [i.e. Saturday], with the other Scriptures. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XVI. 

The Gospel, the Epistle [apostolos ] and the other Scriptures are to be read on the Sabbath. 
Balsamon. 


Before the arrangement of the Ecclesiastical Psalmody was settled, neither the Gospel nor the other 
Scriptures were accustomed to be read on the Sabbath. But out of regard to the canons which forbade 


fasting or kneeling on the Sabbath, there were no services, so that there might be as much feasting as 
possible. This the fathers prohibit, and decree that on the Sabbath the whole ecclesiastical office shall be 
said. 


Neander (Kirchengesch., 2d ed., vol. iij., p. 565 et seq.) suggests in addition to the interpretation just 
given another, viz.: that it was the custom in many parts of the ancient Church to keep every Saturday as 
a feast in commemoration of the Creation. Neander also suggests that possibly some Judaizers read on the 
Sabbath only the Old Testament; he, however, himself remarks that in this case euangelia and heteron 
graphon would require the article. 


Van Espen. 

Among the Greeks the Sabbath was kept exactly as the Lord’s day except so far as the cessation of work 
was concerned, wherefore the Council wishes that, as on Sundays, after the other lessons there should 
follow the Gospel. 

For it is evident that by the intention of the Church the whole Divine Office was designed for the 
edification and instruction of the people, and especially was this the case on feast days, when the people 
were apt to be present in large numbers. 

Here we may note the origin of our present [Western] discipline, by which on Sundays and feast days the 


Gospel is wont to be read with the other Scriptures in the canonical hours, while such is not the case on 
ferial days, or in the order for ferias and “simples.” 


CANON XVII 


The Psalms are not to be joined together in the congregations, but a lesson shall intervene after every 
psalm. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XVII. 

In time of service lessons shall be interspersed with the Psalms. 
Aristenus. 


It was well to separate the Psalms by lessons when the congregation was gathered in church, and not to 
keep them continuously singing unbroken psalmody, lest those who had assembled might become careless 
through weariness. 


Zonaras. 


This was an ancient custom which has been laid aside since the new order of ecclesiastical matters has 
been instituted. 


Van Espen. 


Here it may be remarked we find the real reason why in our present rite, the lections, verses, etc., of the 
nocturns are placed between the Psalms, so as to repel weariness. 


CANON XVIII 

The same service of prayers is to be said always both at nones and at vespers. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XVIII. 

The same prayers shall be said at nones and vespers. 

Hefele. 


Some feasts ended at the ninth hour, others only in the evening, and both alike with prayer. The Synod 
here wills that in both cases the same prayers should be used. Thus does Van Espen explain the words of 
the text, and I think rightly. But the Greek commentator understands the Synod to order that the same 
prayers should be used in all places, thus excluding all individual caprice. According to this, the rule of 
conformity would refer to places; while, according to Van Espen, the nones and vespers were to be the 
same. If, however, this interpretation were correct, the Synod would not have only spoken of the prayers 
at nones and vespers, but would have said in general, “all dioceses shall use the same form of prayer.” 


EXCURSUS ON THE CHOIR OFFICES OF THE EARLY CHURCH 


Nothing is more marked in the lives of the early followers of Christ than the abiding sense which they had 
of the Divine Presence. Prayer was not to them an occasional exercise but an unceasing practice. If then 
the Psalmist sang in the old dispensation “Seven times a day do I praise thee” (Ps. cxix. 164), we may be 
quite certain that the Christians would never fall behind the Jewish example. We know that among the 
Jews there were the “Hours of Prayer,” and nothing would be, ‘a priori, more likely than that with new and 
deeper significance these should pass over into the Christian Church. I need not pause here to remind the 
reader of the observance of “the hour of prayer” which is mentioned in the New Testament, and shall pass 
on to my more immediate subject. 


Most liturgiologists have been agreed that the “Choir Offices” of the Christian Church, that is to say the 
recitation of the Psalms of David, with lessons from other parts of Holy Scripture and collects, was an 
actual continuation of the Jewish worship, the melodies even of the Psalms being carried over and 
modified through the ages into the plain song of today. For this view of the Jewish origin of the Canonical 
Hours there is so much to be said that one hesitates to accept a rival theory, recently set forth with much 
skill and learning, by a French priest, who had the inestimable happiness of sitting at the feet of De Rossi. 
M. Pierre Battifol is of opinion that the Canonical Hours in no way come from the Jewish Hours of Prayer 
but are the outgrowth of the Saturday Vigil service, which was wholly of Christian origin, and which he 
tells us was divided into three parts, j., the evening service, or lucernarium, which was the service of 
Vespers; ij., the midnight service, the origin of the Nocturns or Mattins; iij., the service at daybreak, the 
origin of Lauds. Soon vigils were kept for all the martyr commemorations; and by the time of Tertullian, if 
not before, Wednesdays and Fridays had their vigils. With the growth of monasticism they became daily. 
This Mr. Battifol thinks was introduced into Antioch about a.d. 350, and soon spread all over the East. The 
“little hours,” that is Terce, Sext, and None, he thinks were monastic in origin and that Prime and 
Compline were transferred from the dormitory to the church, just as the martyrology was transferred 
from the refectory. 


Such is the new theory, which, even if rejected, at least is valuable in drawing attention to the great 
importance of the vigil-service in the Early Church, an importance still attaching to it in Russia on the 
night of Easter Even. 


Of the twilight service we have a most exquisite remains in the hymn to be sung at the lighting of the 
lamps. This is one of the few Psalmi idiotici which has survived the condemnation of such compositions by 
the early councils, in fact the only two others are the Gloria in Excelsis and the Te Deum. The hymn at the 
lighting of the lamps is as follows: 

“O gladsome light 

Of the Father Immortal, 

And of the celestial 

Sacred and blessed 

Jesus, our Saviour!” 

“Now to the sunset 

Again hast thou brought us; 

And seeing the evening 

Twilight, we bless thee, 

Praise thee, adore thee!” 

“Father omnipotent! 

Son, the Life-giver! 

Spirit, the Comforter! 

Worthy at all times 

Of worship and wonder! “ 


Dr. Battifol’s new theory was promptly attacked by P. Suibbert Baeumer, a learned German Benedictine 
who had already written several magazine articles on the subject before Battifol’s book had appeared. 


The title of Baeumer’s book is Geschichte des Breviers, Versuch einer quellenmaessigen Darstellung der 
Entwicklung des altkirchen und des roemeschen Officiums bis auf unsere Tage. (Freiburg in Briesgau, 
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1895.) The following may be taken as a fair resume of the position taken in this work and most ably 
defended, a position which (if I may be allowed to express an opinion) is more likely to prevail as being 
most in accordance with the previous researches of the learned. 


“The early Christians separated from the Synagogues about a.d. 65; that is, about the same time as the 
first Epistle to Timothy was written, and at this moment of separation from the Synagogue the Apostles 
had already established, besides the liturgy, at least one, probably two, canonical hours of prayer, Mattins 
and Evensong. Besides what we should call sermons, the service of these hours was made up of psalms, 
readings from Holy Scripture, and extempore prayers. A few pages on (p. 42) Baeumer allows that even if 
this service had been daily in Jerusalem the Apostles’ times, yet it had become limited to Sundays in the 
sub-Apostolic times, when persecution would not allow the Apostolic custom of daily morning and evening 
public prayer. Yet the practice of private prayer at the third, sixth, and ninth hours continued, based upon 
an Apostolic tradition; and thus, when the tyranny of persecution was overpast, the idea of public prayer 
at these hours was saved and the practice carried on.” 


The student should by no means omit to read Dom Prosper Gueranger’s Institutions Liturgiques, which 
while written in a bitter and most partisan spirit, is yet a work of the most profound learning. Above all 
anyone professing any familiarity with the literature on the subject must have mastered Cardinal Bona’s 
invaluable De Divina Psalmodia, a mine of wisdom and a wonder of research. 


CANON XIX 


After the sermons of the Bishops, the prayer for the catechumens is to be made first by itself; and after 
the catechumens have gone out, the prayer for those who are under penance; and, after these have 
passed under the hand [of the Bishop] and departed, there should then be offered the three prayers of the 
faithful, the first to be said entirely in silence, the second and third aloud, and then the [kiss of] peace is 
to be given. And, after the presbyters have given the [kiss of] peace to the Bishop, then the laity are to 
give it [to one another], and so the Holy Oblation is to be completed. And it is lawful to the priesthood 
alone to go to the Altar and [there] communicate. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XIX. 


After the prayers of the catechumens shall be said those of the Penitents, and afterwards those of the 
faithful. And after the peace, or embrace, has been given, the offering shall be made. Only priests shall 
enter the sanctuary and make there their communion. 


The Greek commentators throw but little if any light upon this canon. A question has been raised as to 
who said the prayers mentioned. Van Espen, following Isidore’s translation “they also pray who are doing 
penance,” thinks the prayer of the penitents, said by themselves, is intended, and not the prayer said by 
the Bishop. But Hefele, following Dionysius’s version—”the prayers over the catechumens,” “over those 
who are doing penance”—thinks that the liturgical prayers are intended, which after the sermon were 
wont to be said “over” the different classes. Dionysius does not say “over” the faithful, but describes them 
as “the prayers of the faithful,” which Hefele thinks means that the faithful joined in reciting them. 


EXCURSUS ON THE WORSHIP OF THE EARLY CHURCH 
(Percival, H. R.: Johnson’s Universal Cyclopaedia, Vol. V., s.v. Liturgics.) 


St. Paul is by some learned writers supposed to have quoted in several places the already existing liturgy, 
especially in I. Cor. ij. 9., and there can be no doubt that the Lord’s prayer was used and certain other 
formulas which are referred to by St. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles as “the Apostles’ prayers.” How 
early these forms were committed to writing has been much disputed among the learned, and it would be 
rash to attempt to rule this question. Pierre Le Brun presents most strongly the denial of their having 
been written during the first three centuries, and Probst argues against this opinion. While it does not 
seem possible to prove that before the fourth century the liturgical books were written out in full, owing 
no doubt to the influence of the disciplina arcani, it seems to be true that much earlier than this there was 
a definite and fixed order in the celebration of divine worship and in the administration of the sacraments. 
The famous passage in St. Justin Martyr seems to point to the existence of such a form in his day, shewing 
how even then the service for the Holy Eucharist began with the Epistle and Gospel. St. Augustine and St. 
Chrysostom bear witness to the same thing. 


Within, comparatively speaking, a few years, a good deal of information with regard to the worship of the 
early Church has been given us by the discovery of the Didache, and of the fragments the Germans 
describe as the K. O., and by the publication of M. Gamurrini’s transcript of the Peregrinatio Silviae. 


From all these it is thought that liturgical information of the greatest value can be obtained. Moreover the 
first two are thought to throw much light upon the age and construction of the Apostolical Constitutions. 


Without in any way committing myself to the views I now proceed to quote, I lay them before the reader 
as the results of the most advanced criticism in the matter. 


(Duchesne. Origines du Culte Chretien, p. 54 et seq.) 


All known liturgies may be reduced to four principal types—the Syrian, the Alexandrian, the Roman, and 
the Gallican. In the fourth century there certainly existed these four types at the least, for the Syrian had 
already given rise to several sub-types which were clearly marked. 


The most ancient documents of the Syrian Liturgy are: 

1. The Catechetical Lectures of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, delivered about the year 347. 
2. The Apostolic Constitutions (Bk. II., 57, and Bk. VIII., 5-15). 

3. The homilies of St. John Chrysostom. 


St. John Chrysostom often quotes lines of thought and even prayers taken from the liturgy. Bingham was 
the first to have the idea of gathering together and putting in order these scattered references. This work 
has been recently taken in hand afresh by Mr. Hammond. From this one can find much interesting 
corroborative evidence, but the orator does not give anywhere a systematic description of the liturgy, in 
the order of its rites and prayers. 


The Catechetical Lectures of St. Cyril are really a commentary upon the ceremonies of the mass, made to 
the neophytes after their initiation. The preacher does not treat of the missa catechumenorum because his 
hearers had so long been familiar with it; he presupposes the bread and wine to have been brought to and 
placed upon the altar, and begins at the moment when the bishop prepares himself to celebrate the Holy 
Mysteries by washing his hands. 


In the Apostolic Constitutions a distinction must be drawn between Book II. and Book VIII. The first is 
very sketchy; it only contains a description of the rites without the words used, the other gives at length 
all the formulas of the prayers, but only from the end of the Gospel. 


We know now that the Apostolical Constitutions in the present state of the Greek text represent a melting 
down and fusing together of two analogous books—the Didaskale of the Apostles, of which only a Syriac 
version is extant; and the Didake of the Apostles, recently discovered by the metropolitan, Philotheus 
Bryennius. The first of these two books has served as a basis for the first six books of the Apostolical 
Constitutions. The second, much spread out, has become the seventh book of the same collection. The 
eighth book is more homogeneous. It must have been added to the seven others by the author of the 
recension of the Didaskale and of the Didake. This author is the same as he who made the interpolations 
in the seven authentic letters of St. Ignatius, and added to them six others of his own manufacture. He 
lived at Antioch in Syria, or else in the ecclesiastical region of which that city was the centre. He wrote 
about the middle of the fourth century, at the very high tide of the Subordination theology, which finds 
expression more than once in his different compositions. He is the author of the description of the liturgy, 
which is found in Book II.; in fact, that whole passage is lacking in the Syriac Didaskale. Was it also he 
who composed the liturgy of the VIII*th book? This is open to doubt, for there are certain differences 
between this liturgy and that of the II“d book. 


I shall now describe the religious service such as these documents suppose, noting, where necessary, their 
divergences. 


The congregation is gathered together, the men on one side the women on the other, the clergy in the 
apsidal chancel. The readings immediately begin; they are interrupted by chants. A reader ascends the 
ambo, which stood in the middle of the church, between the clergy and the people, and read two lessons; 
then another goes up in his place to sing a psalm. This he executes as a solo, but the congregation join in 
the last modulations of the chant and continue them. This is what is called the “Response” (psalmus 
responsorius), which must be distinguished carefully from the “Antiphon,” which was a psalm executed 
alternately by two choirs. At this early date the antiphon did not exist, only the response was known. 
There must have been a considerable number of readings, but we are not told how many. The series ended 
with a lection from the Gospel, which is made not by a reader but by a priest or deacon. The congregation 
stands during this lesson. 


When the lessons and psalmodies are done, the priests take the word, each in his turn, and after them the 
bishop. The homily is always preceded by a salutation to the people, to which they answer, “And with thy 
spirit.” 


After the sermon the sending out of the different categories of persons who should not assist at the holy 
Mysteries takes place. First of all the catechumens. Upon the invitation of the deacon they make a prayer 
in silence while the congregation prays for them. The deacon gives the outline of this prayer by detailing 
the intentions and the things to be prayed for. The faithful answer, and especially the children, by the 
supplication Kyrie eleison. Then the catechumens rise up, and the deacon asks them to join with him in 


the prayer which he pronounces; next he makes them bow before the bishop to receive his benediction, 
after which he sends them home. 


The same form is used for the energumens, for the competentes, i.e., for the catechumens who are 
preparing to receive baptism, and last of all for the penitents. 


When there remain in the church only the faithful communicants, these fall to prayer; and prostrate 
toward the East they listen while the deacon says the litany—”For the peace and good estate of the world; 
for the holy Catholic and Apostolic Church; for bishops, priests; for the Church’s benefactors; for the 
neophytes; for the sick; for travellers; for little children; for those who are erring,” etc. And to all these 
petitions is added Kyrie eleison. The litany ends with this special form “Save us, and raise us up, O God, 
for thy mercy’s sake.” Then the voice of the bishop rises in the silence—he pronounces a solemn prayer of 
a grave and majestic style. 


Here ends the first part of the liturgy; that part which the Church had taken from the old use of the 
synagogues. The second part, the Christian liturgy, properly so-called, begins by the salutation of the 
bishop, followed by the response of the people. Then, at a sign given by a deacon, the clergy receive the 
kiss of peace from the bishop, and the faithful give it to each other, men to men, women to women. 


Then the deacons and the other lower ministers divide themselves between watching and serving at the 
altar. The one division go through the congregation, keeping all in their proper place, and the little 
children on the outskirts of the sacred enclosure, and watching the door that no profane person may enter 
the church. The others bring and set upon the altar the breads and the chalices prepared for the Sacred 
Banquet; two of them wave fans backwards and forwards to protect the holy offerings from insects. The 
bishop washes his hands and vests himself in festal habit; the priests range themselves around him, and 
all together they approach the altar. This is a solemn moment. After private prayer the bishop makes the 
sign of the cross upon his brow and begins, 


“The grace of God Almighty, and the love of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the communion of the Holy Ghost 
be with you always!” 


“And with thy spirit.” 

“Lift up your hearts.” 

“We lift them up unto the Lord.” 
“Let us give thanks unto our Lord.” 
“Tt is meet and right so to do.” 

“It is very meet,” etc. 


And the eucharistic prayer goes on .. . concluding at last with a return to the mysterious Sanctuary where 
God abides in the midst of spirits, where the Cherubims and the Seraphims eternally make heaven ring 
with the trisagion. 


Here the whole multitude of the people lift up their voices and joining their song with that of the choir of 
Angels, sing, “Holy, Holy, Holy,” etc. 


When the hymn is done and silence returns, the bishop continues the interrupted eucharistic prayer. 


“Thou truly art holy,” etc., and goes on to commemorate the work of Redemption, the Incarnation of the 
Word, his mortal life, his passion; now the officiant keeps close to the Gospel account of the last supper; 
the mysterious words pronounced at first by Jesus on the night before his death are heard over the holy 
table. Then, taking his inspiration from the last words, “Do this in remembrance of me,” the bishop 
develops the idea, recalling the Passion of the Son of God, his death, his resurrection, his ascension, the 
hope of his glorious return, and declaring that it is in order to observe this precept and make this 
memorial that the congregation offers to God this eucharistic bread and wine. Finally he prays the Lord to 
turn upon the Oblation a favourable regard, and to send down upon it the power of his Holy Spirit, to 
make it the Body and Blood of Christ, the spiritual food of his faithful, and the pledge of their immortality. 


Thus ends the eucharistic prayer, properly so-called. The mystery is consummated... . The bishop then 
directs the prayers .. . and when this long prayer is finished by a doxology, all the congregation answer 
“Amen,” and thus ratify his acts of thanks and intercession. 


After this is said “Our Father,” accompanied by a short litany. . . . The bishop then pronounces his 
benediction on the people. 


The deacon awakes the attention of the faithful and the bishop cries aloud, “Holy things for holy persons.” 
And the people answer, “There is one only holy, one only Lord Jesus Christ, to the glory of God the Father,” 


etc. 


No doubt at this moment took place the fraction of the bread, a ceremony which the documents of the 
fourth century do not mention in express terms. 


The communion then follows. The bishop receives first, then the priests, the deacons, the sub-deacons, 
the readers, the singers, the ascetics, the deaconesses, the virgins, the widows, the little children, and last 
of all the people. 


The bishop places the consecrated bread in the right hand, which is open, and supported by the left; the 
deacon holds the chalice—they drink out of it directly. To each communicant the bishop says, “The Body of 
Christ”; and the deacon says, “The Blood of Christ, the Cup of life,” to which the answer is made, “Amen.” 


During the communion the singers execute Psalm XXXII]. [XXXIV. Heb. numbering] Benedicam Dominum, 
in which the words “O, taste and see how gracious the Lord is,” have a special suitability. 


When the communion is done, the deacon gives the sign for prayer, which the bishop offers in the name of 
all; then all bow to receive his blessing. Finally the deacon dismisses the congregation, saying, “Go in 
peace.” 


CANON XX 


It is not right for a deacon to sit in the presence of a presbyter, unless he be bidden by the presbyter to sit 
down. Likewise the deacons shall have worship of the subdeacons and all the [inferior] clergy. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XX. 
A deacon shall not sit down unless bidden. 


This is another canon to curb the ambition of Levites who wish to take upon themselves the honours of the 
priesthood also. Spiritual Cores seem to have been common in early times among the deacons and this is 
but one of many canons on the subject. Compare Canon XVIII of the Council of Nice. Van Espen points out 
that in the Apostolic Constitutions (Lib. II., cap. lvij), occurs the following passage, “Let the seat for the 
bishop be set in the midst, and on each side of him let the presbyters sit, and let the deacons stand, 
having their loins girded.” 

Van Espen. 

Here it should be noted, by the way, that in this canon there is presented a hierarchy consisting of 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons and other inferior ministers, each with their mutual subordination one 
to the other. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. xciii., c. xv., in 
Dionysius’s version. 


CANON XxXI 

The subdeacons have no right to a place in the Diaconicum, nor to touch the Lord’s vessels. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXI. 

A subdeacon shall not touch the vessels. 

The “Lord’s vessels” are the chalice and what we call the sacred vessels. 

Aristenus. 


The ecclesiastical ministers shall not take into their hands the Lord’s vessels, but they shall be carried to 
the Table by the priests or deacons. 


Both Balsamon and Zonaras agree that by huperetai is here meant subdeacons. 
Hefele. 


It is doubtful whether by diaconicum is here meant the place where the deacons stood during service, or 
the diaconicum generally so called, which answers to our sacristy of the present day. In this diaconicum 
the sacred vessels and vestments were kept; and as the last part of the canon especially mentions these, I 


have no doubt that the diaconicum must mean the sacristy. For the rest, this canon is only the concrete 
expression of the rule, that the subdeacons shall not assume the functions of the deacons. 


With regard to the last words of this canon, Morinus and Van Espen are of opinion that the subdeacons 
were not altogether forbidden to touch the sacred vessels, for this had never been the case, but that it 
was intended that at the solemn entrance to the altar, peculiar to the Greek service, the sacred vessels 
which were then carried should not be borne by the subdeacons. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. xxiii., c. xxvj. 


CANON XXII 


The subdeacon has no right to wear an orarium [i.e., stole], nor to leave the doors. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXII. 

A subdeacon must not wear an orarium nor leave the doors. 

The “orarium” is what we call now the stole. 


In old times, so we are told by Zonaras and Balsamon, it was the place of the subdeacons to stand at the 
church doors and to bring in and take out the catechumens and the penitents at the proper points in the 
service. Zonaras remarks that no one need be surprised if this, like many other ancient customs, has been 
entirely changed and abandoned. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. xxxii., canon xxvij., but 
reads hostias instead of ostia, thus making the canon forbid the subdeacons to leave the Hosts; and to 
make this worse the ancient Glossator adds, “but the subdeacon should remain and consume them with 
the other ministers.” The Roman Correctors indeed note the error but have not felt themselves at liberty 
to correct it on account of the authority of the gloss. Van Espen remarks “To-day if any Hosts remain 
which are not to be reserved, the celebrant consumes them himself, but perchance in the time the gloss 
was written, it was the custom that the subdeacons and other ministers of the altar were accustomed to 
do this, but whenever the ministers present gradually fell into the habit of not receiving the sacrament, 
this consumption of what remained devolved upon the celebrant.” 


EXCURSUS ON THE VESTMENTS OF THE EARLY CHURCH 


It would be out of place to enter into any specific treatment of the different vestments worn by the clergy 
in the performance of their various duties. For a full discussion of this whole matter I must refer my 
readers to the great writers on liturgical and kindred matters, especially to Cardinal Bona, De Rebus 
Liturgicis; Pugin, Ecclesiastical Glossary; Rock, Church of our Fathers; Hefele, Beitraege zu 
Kircheschichte, Archaeologie und Liturgik (essay in Die Liturgischen Gervaender, vol. ij. p. 184 sqq.). And 
I would take this opportunity of warning the student against the entirely unwarranted conclusions of 
Durandus’s Rationale Divinorum Officiorum and of Marriott’s Vestiarium Christianum. 


The manner in which the use of the stole is spoken of in this canon shews not only the great antiquity of 
that vestment but of other ecclesiastical vestments as well. Before, however, giving the details of our 
knowledge with regard to this particular vestment I shall need no apology for quoting a passage, very 
germane to the whole subject, from the pen of that most delightful writer Curzon, to whose care and 
erudition all scholars and students of manuscripts are so deeply indebted. 


(Robert Curzon, Armenia, p. 202.) 


Here I will remark that the sacred vestures of the Christian Church are the same, with very insignificant 
modifications, among every denomination of Christians in the world; that they have always been the same, 
and never were otherwise in any country, from the remotest times when we have any written accounts of 
them, or any mosaics, sculptures, or pictures to explain their forms. They are no more a Popish invention, 
or have anything more to do with the Roman Church, than any other usage which is common to all 
denominations of Christians. They are and always have been, of general and universal—that is, of Catholic 
—use; they have never been used for many centuries for ornament or dress by the laity, having been 
considered as set apart to be used only by priests in the church during the celebration of the worship of 
Almighty God. 


Thus far the very learned Curzon. As is natural the distinctive dress of the bishops is the first that we hear 
of, and that in connexion with St. John, who is said to have worn a golden mitre or fillet. 


(Duchesne, Origines du Culte Chretien, p. 376 et sqq.) 


It was not the bishops alone who were distinguished by insignia from the other ecclesiastics. Priests and 
deacons had their distinctive insignia as well. There was, however, a difference between Rome and the 
rest of the world in this matter. At Rome it would seem that but little favour was extended at first to these 
marks of rank; the letter of Pope Celestine to the bishops shews this already. But what makes it evident 
still more clearly, is that the orarium of the priest and of the deacon, looked upon as a visible and 
distinctive mark of these orders, was unknown at Rome, at least down to the tenth century, while it had 
been adopted everywhere else. 


To be sure, the orarium is spoken of in the ordines of the ninth century; but from these it is also evident 
that this vestment was worn by acolytes and subdeacons, as well as by the superior clergy, and that its 
place was under the top vestment, whether dalmatic or chasuble, and not over it. But that orarium is 
nothing more than the ancient sweat-cloth (sudarium), the handkerchief, or cravat which has ended up by 
taking a special form and even by becoming an accessory of a ceremonial vestment: but it is not an 
insignia. I know no Roman representation of this earlier than the twelfth century. The priests and deacons 
who figure in the mosaics never display this detail of costume. 


But such is not the case elsewhere. Towards the end of the fourth century, the Council of Laodicea in 
Phrygia forbade inferior classes, subdeacons, readers, etc., to usurp the orarium. St. Isidore of Pelusium 
knew it as somewhat analogous to the episcopal pallium, except that it was of linen, while the pallium was 
of wool. The sermon on the Prodigal Son, sometimes attributed to St. John Chrysostom [Migne’s Ed., vol. 
viij., 520], uses the same term, othone; it adds that this piece of dress was worn over the left shoulder, and 
that as it swung back and forth it called to mind the wings of the angels. 


The deacons among the Greeks wear the stole in this fashion down to to-day, perfectly visible, over the top 
of the upper vestment, and fastened upon the left shoulder. Its ancient name (orarion) still clings to it. As 
for the orarium of the priests it is worn, like the stole of Latin priests, round the neck, the two ends falling 
in front, almost to the feet. This is called the epitrachilion (epitrachelion). 


These distinctions were also found in Spain and Gaul. The Council of Braga, in 561, ordered that deacons 
should wear these oraria, not under the tunicle, which caused them to be confounded with the subdeacon, 
but over it, over the shoulder. The Council of Toledo, in 633, describes the orarium as the common mark of 
the three superior orders, bishops, priests, and deacons; and specifies that the deacon should wear his 
over his left shoulder, and that it should be white, without any mixture of colours or any gold embroidery. 
Another Council of Braga forbade priests to say mass without having a stole around their necks and 
crossed upon the breast, exactly as Latin priests wear it to-day. St. Germanus of Paris speaks of the 
insignia of a bishop and of a deacon; to the first he assigns the name of pallium, and says that it is worn 
around the neck, and falls down upon the breast where it ends with a fringe. As for the insignia of a 
deacon he calls it a stole (stola); and says that deacons wear it over the alb. This fashion of wearing the 
stole of the deacon spread during the middle ages over nearly the whole of Italy and to the very gates of 
Rome. And even at Rome the ancient usage seems to have been maintained with a compromise. They 
ended up by adopting the stole for deacons and by placing it over the left shoulder, but they covered it up 
with the dalmatic or the chasuble. 


The priest’s stole was also accepted: and in the mosaics of Sta. Maria in Trastevere is seen a priest 
ornamented with this insignia. It is worthy of notice that the four popes who are represented in the same 
mosaic wear the pallium but no stole. The one seems to exclude the other. And as a matter of fact the 
ordines of the ninth century in describing the costume of the pope omit always the stole. One can readily 
understand that who bore one of these insignia should not wear the other. 


However, they ended by combining them, and at Ravenna, where they always had a taste for decorations, 
bishop Ecclesius in the mosaics of San Vitale wears both the priest’s stole and the Roman pallium. This, 
however, seems to be unique, and his successors have the pallium only. The two are found together again 
in the Sacramentary of Autun (Vide M. Lelisle’s reproduction in the Gazette Archeologique, 1884, pl. 20), 
and on the paliotto of St. Ambrose of Milan; such seems to have been the usage of the Franks. 


In view of these facts one is led to the conclusion that all these insignia, called pallium, omophorion, 
orarium, stole, epitrachilion, have the same origin. They are the marks of dignity, introduced into church 
usage during the fourth century, analogous to those which the Theodosian code orders for certain kinds of 
civil functionaries. For one reason or another the Roman Church refused to receive these marks, or rather 
confined itself to the papal pallium, which then took a wholly technical signification. But everywhere else, 
this mark of the then superior orders of the hierarchy was adopted, only varying slightly to mark the 
degree, the deacon wearing it over the left shoulder, the bishop and priest around the neck, the deacon 
over the tunicle which is his uppermost vestment, the priest under the chasuble; the bishop over his 
chasuble. However, for this distinction between a bishop and priest we have very little evidence. The 
Canon of III Braga, already cited, which prescribes that priests shall wear the stole crossed over the 
breast, presupposes that it is worn under the chasuble, but the council understands that this method of 
wearing it pertains distinctively to priests, and that bishops have another method which they should 
observe; for the word sacerdotes, used by the council, includes bishops as well as priests. The rest of the 
Spanish ecclesiastical literature gives us no information upon the point. In Gaul, St. Germanus of Paris (as 
we have seen) speaks of the episcopal pallium after having described the chasuble, which makes one 


believe that it was worn on top. I have already said that Bishop Ecclesius of Ravenna is represented with 
the stole pendant before, under the chasuble and at the same time with the pallium on top of it; and that 
this usage was adopted in France in the Carlovingian times. Greek bishops also wear at the same time the 
epitrachilion and the omophorion. This accumulation of insignia was forbidden in Spain in the seventh 
century (Vide IV Toledo, Canon XXXIX), and (as we have stated) the Pope abstained from it until about the 
twelfth century, contenting himself with the pallium without adding to it the stole.* 


The pallium, with the exception of the crosses which adorn its ends, was always white; so too was the 
deacon’s stole and also that of the priest and bishop. The pallium was always and everywhere made of 
wool; in the East the deacon’s stole was of linen; I cannot say of what material the priest’s and deacon’s 
stole was in the West. 


CANON XXIII 


The readers and singers have no right to wear an orarium, and to read or sing thus [habited]. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXIII. 

Cantors and lectors shall not wear the orarium. 

Van Espen. 


Rightly Zonoras here remarks, “for the same reason (that they should not seem to wish to usurp a 
ministry not their own) it is not permitted to these to wear the stole, for readers are for the work of 
reading, and singers for singing,” so each one should perform his own office. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. xxiii., can. xxviij. 


CANON XXIV 


No one of the priesthood, from presbyters to deacons, and so on in the ecclesiastical order to subdeacons, 
readers, singers, exorcists, door-keepers, or any of the class of the Ascetics, ought to enter a tavern. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXIV. 

No clergyman should enter a tavern. 

Compare this with Apostolic Canon LIV, which contains exceptions not here specified. 


This canon is contained in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. xliv. c. ij. 


EXCURSUS ON THE MINOR ORDERS OF THE EARLY CHURCH 


(Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, Ignatius, Vol. I., p. 258.) 


Some of these lower orders, the subdeacons, readers, door-keepers, and exorcists, are mentioned in the 
celebrated letter of Cornelius bishop of Rome (a.d. 251) preserved by Eusebius (H. E., vi., 43), and the 
readers existed at least half a century earlier (Tertull., de Praescr., 41). In the Eastern Church, however, if 
we except the Apostolic Constitutions, of which the date and country are uncertain, the first reference to 
such offices is found in a canon of the Council of Antioch, a.d. 341, where readers, subdeacons, and 
exorcists, are mentioned, this being apparently intended as an exhaustive enumeration of the 
ecclesiastical orders below the diaconate; and for the first mention of door-keepers in the East, we must 
go to the still later Council of Laodicea, about a.d. 363, (see III., p. 240, for the references, where also 
fuller information is given). But while most of these lower orders certainly existed in the West, and 
probably in the East, as early as the middle of the third century the case is different with the “singers” 
(psaltai) and the “labourers” (kopiatai). Setting aside the Apostolic Constitutions, the first notice of the 
“singers” occurs in the canons of the above-mentioned Council of Laodicea. This, however, may be 
accidental. The history of the word copiatai affords a more precise and conclusive indication of date. The 
term first occurs in a rescript of Constantius (a.d. 357), “clerici qui copiatai appellantur,” and a little later 
(a.d. 361), the same emperor speaks of them as “hi quos copiatas recens usus instituit nuncupari.” 


(Adolf Harnack, in his little book ridiculously intituled in the English version Sources of the Apostolic 
Canons, page 85.) 


Exorcists and readers there had been in the Church from old times, subdeacons are not essentially 
strange, as they participate in a name (deacon) which dates from the earliest days of Christianity. But 


acolytes and door-keepers (puloroi) are quite strange, are really novelties. And these acolytes even at the 
time of Cornelius stand at the head of the ordines minores: for that the subdeacons follow on the deacons 
is self-evident. Whence do they come? Now if they do not spring out of the Christian tradition, their origin 
must be explained from the Roman. It can in fact be shown there with desirable plainness. 


With regard to subdeacons the reader may also like to see some of Harnack’s speculations. In the volume 
just quoted he writes as follows (p. 85 note): 


According to Cornelius and Cyprian subdeacons were mentioned in the thirtieth canon of the Synod of 
Elvira (about 305), so that the sub diaconate must then have been acknowledged as a fixed general 
institution in the whole west (see Dale, The Synod of Elvira, Lond., 1882). The same is seen in the “gesta 
apud Zenophilum.” As the appointment of the lower orders took place at Rome between about the years 
222-249, the announcement in the Liber Pontificalis (see Duchesne’s edition, fasc. 2, 1885, p. 148) is not 
to be despised, as according to it Bishop Fabian appointed seven subdeacons: “Hic regiones dividit 
diaconibus et fecit vii. subdiaconos.” The Codex Liberianus indeed (see Duchesne, fasc. 1, pp. 4 and 5; 
Lipsius, Chronologie d. roem Bischoefe, p. 267), only contains the first half of the sentence, and what the 
Liber Pontif. has added of the account of the appointment of subdeacons (.. . qui vii notariis imminerent, 
ut gestas martyrum in integro fideliter colligerent) is, in spite of the explanation of Duchesne, not 
convincing. According to Probst and other Catholic scholars the subdiaconate existed in Rome a long time 
before Fabian (Kirchl. Disciplin, p. 109), but Hippolytus is against them. Besides, it should be observed 
that the officials first, even in Carthage, are called hypo-deacons, though the word subdiaconus was by 
degrees used in the West. This also points to a Roman origin of the office, for in the Roman church in the 
first part of the third century the Greek language was the prevailing one, but not at Carthage. 


But to return to the Acolythes, and door-keepers, whom Harnack thinks to be copies of the old Roman 
temple officers. He refers to Marquardt’s explanation of the sacrificial system of the Romans, and gives 
the following resume (page 85 et seqq.): 


1. The temples have only partially their own priests, but they all have a superintendent (oedituus-curator 
templi). These oeditui, who lived in the temple, fall again into two classes. At least “in the most important 
brotherhoods the chosen oedituus was not in a position to undertake in person the watching and cleaning 
of the sacellum. He charged therefore with this service a freedman or slave.” “In this case the sacellum 
had two oeditui, the temple-keeper, originally called magister oedituus, and the temple-servant, who 
appears to be called the oedituus minister.” “To both it is common that they live in the temple, although in 
small chapels the presence of the servant is sufficient. The temple-servant opens, shuts, and cleans the 
sacred place, and shows to strangers its curiosities, and allows, according to the rules of the temple, those 
persons to offer up prayers and sacrifices to whom this is permitted, while he sends away the others.” 


2. “Besides the endowment, the colleges of priests were also supplied with a body of servants”—the under 
officials—; “they were appointed to the priests, .. . by all of whom they were used partly as letter-carriers 
(tabellarii), partly as scribes, partly as assistants at the sacrifices.” Marquardt reckons, (page 218 and 
fol.) the various categories of them among the sacerdotes publici, lictores, pullarii, victimarii, tibicines, 
viatores, sixthly the calatores, in the priests’ colleges free men or freedmen, not slaves, and in fact one for 
the personal service of each member. 


Here we have the forerunners of the Church door-keepers and acolytes. Thus says the fourth Council of 
Carthage, as far as refers to the former: “Ostiarius cum ordinatur, postquam ab archidiacono instructus 
fuerit, qualiter in domo dei debeat conversari, ad suggestionem archidiaconi, tradat ei episcopus claves 
ecclesiae de altari, dicens. Sic age, quasi redditurus deo rationem pro his rebus, quae hisce clavibus 
recluduntur.” The ostiarius (puloros) is thus the aedituus minister. He had to look after the opening and 
shutting of the doors, to watch over the coming in and going out of the faithful, to refuse entrance to 
suspicious persons, and, from the date of the more strict separation between the missa catechumenorum 
and the missa fidelium, to close the doors, after the dismissal of the catechumens, against those doing 
penance and unbelievers. He first became necessary when there were special church buildings (there 
were such even in the second century), and they like the temples, together with the ceremonial of divine 
service, had come to be considered as holy, that is, since about 225. The church acolytes are without 
difficulty to be recognised in the under officials of the priests, especially in the “calatores,” the personal 
servants of the priests. According to Cyprian the acolytes and others are used by preference as tabellarii. 
According to Cornelius there were in Rome forty-two acolytes. As he gives the number of priests as forty- 
six, it may be concluded with something like certainty that the rule was that the number of the priests and 
of the acolytes should be equal, and that the little difference may have been caused by temporary 
vacancies. If this view is correct, the identity of the calator with the acolyte is strikingly proved. But the 
name “acolyte” plainly shows the acolyte was not, like the door-keeper, attached to a sacred thing, but to 
a sacred person. 


(Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, Ignatius, ad Antioch, xj., note. Vol. II., Sec. II., p. 240.) 


The acolytes were confined to the Western Church and so are not mentioned here. On the other hand the 
“deaconesses” seem to have been confined to the Eastern Church at this time. See also Apost. Const., iii., 
11.; viii., 12; comp. viii., 19-28, 31; Apost. Can., 43; Conc. Laodic., Can. 24; Conc. Antioch, Can. 10. Of 


these lower orders the “subdeacons” are first mentioned in the middle of the third century, in the passage 
of Cornelius already quoted and in the contemporary letters of Cyprian. The “readers” occur as early as 
Tertullian de Praescr. 41 “hodie diaconus, qui cras lector,” where the language shows that this was 
already a firmly established order in the Church. Of the “singers” the notices in the Apostolical 
Constitutions are probably the most ancient. The “door-keepers,” like the sub-deacons, seem to be first 
mentioned in the letter of Cornelius. The kopiontes first appear a full century later; see the next note. The 
“exorcists,” as we have seen, are mentioned as a distinct order by Cornelius, while in Apost. Const., viii., 
26, it is ordered that they shall not be ordained, because it is a spiritual function which comes direct from 
God and manifests itself by its results. The name and the function, however, appear much earlier in the 
Christian Church; e.g., Justin Mart., Apol. ii, 6 (p. 45). The forms eporkistes and exorkistes are 
convertible; e.g., Justin Mart., Dial., 85 (p. 311). The “confessors” hardly deserve to be reckoned a distinct 
order, though accidentally they are mentioned in proximity with the different grades of clergy in Apost. 
Const., viii., 12, already quoted. Perhaps the accidental connexion in this work has led to their confusion 
with the offices of the Christian ministry in our false Ignatius. In Apost. Const., viii., 23, they are treated in 
much the same way as the exorcists, being regarded as in some sense an order and yet not subject to 
ordination. Possibly, however, the word homologetai has here a different sense, “chanters,” as the 
corresponding Latin “confessores” seems sometimes to have, e.g., in the Sacramentary of Gregory 
“Oremus et pro omnibus episcopis, presbyteris, diaconibus, acolythis, exorcistis, lectoribus, ostiariis, 
confessoribus, virginibus, viduis, et pro omni populo sancto Dei;” see Ducange, Gloss. Lat., s.v. (11. p. 530, 
Henschel). 


In a law of the year 357 (Cod. Theod., xiii., 1) mention is made of “clerici qui copiatae appellantur,” and 
another law of the year 361 (Cod. Theod. xvi., 2, 15) runs “clerici vero vel his quos copiatas recens usus 
instituit nuncupari,” etc. From these passages it is clear that the name kopiontes was not in use much 
before the middle of the fourth century, though the office under its Latin name “fossores” or “fossarii” 
appears somewhat earlier. Even later Epiphanius (Expos. Fid., 21) writes as if the word still needed some 
explanation. In accordance with these facts, Zahn (I. v., A. p. 129), correctly argues with regard to our 
Ignatian writer, urging that on the one hand he would not have ascribed such language to Ignatius if the 
word had been quite recent, while on the other hand his using the participle (tous kopiontas) rather than 
the substantive indicates that it had not yet firmly established itself. For these “copiatae” see especially de 
Rossi, Roma Sotteranea, III., p. 533 sq., Gothofred on Cod. Theod., II., cc., and for the Latin “fossores” 
Martigny, Dict. des Antiq. Chret. s.v. See also the inscriptions, C. I. G., 9227, Bull. de Corr. Hellen., vii., p. 
238, Journ. of Hellen. Stud., vi., p. 362. 


CANON XXV 


A subdeacon must not give the Bread, nor bless the Cup. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXV. 

A subdeacon may not give the bread and the cup. 
Aristenus. 


Subdeacons are not allowed to perform the work of presbyters and deacons. Wherefore they neither 
deliver the bread nor the cup to the people. 


Hefele. 


According to the Apostolic Constitutions, the communion was administered in the following manner: the 
bishop gave to each the holy bread with the words: “the Body of the Lord,” and the recipient said, “Amen.” 
The deacon then gave the chalice with the words: “the Blood of Christ, the chalice of life,” and the 
recipient again answered, “Amen.” This giving of the chalice with the words: “the Blood of Christ,” etc., is 
called in the canon of Laodicea a “blessing” (eulogein). The Greek commentator Aristenus in accordance 
with this, and quite rightly, gives the meaning of this canon. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Diet. XCIII., c. xix.; but 
reads “Deacons” instead of “Subdeacons.” The Roman Correctors point out the error. 


CANON XXVI 


They who have not been promoted [to that office] by the bishop, ought not to adjure, either in churches or 
in private houses. 


Notes. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon XXVI. 


No one shall adjure without the bishop’s promotion to that office. 
Balsamon. 


Some were in the habit of “adjuring,” that is catechising the unbelievers, who had never received the 
imposition of the bishop’s hands for that purpose; and when they were accused of doing so, contended 
that as they did not do it in church but only at home, they could not be considered as deserving of any 
punishment. For this reason the Fathers rule that even to “adjure” (ephorkizein) is an ecclesiastical 
ministry, and must not be executed by anyone who shall not have been promoted thereto by a bishop. But 
the “Exorcist” must be excepted who has been promoted by a Chorepiscopus, for he can indeed properly 
catechize although not promoted by a bishop; for from Canon X. of Antioch we learn that even a 
Chorepiscopus can make an Exorcist. 


Zonaras notes that from this canon it appears that “Chorepiscopi are considered to be in the number of 
bishops.” 


Van Espen. 


“Promoted” (proachthentas ) by the bishops, by which is signified a mere designation or appointment, in 
conformity with the Greek discipline which never counted exorcism among the orders, but among the 
simple ministries which were committed to certain persons by the bishops, as Morinus proves at length in 
his work on Orders (De Ordinationibus, Pars III., Ex. XIV., cap. ij.). 


Double is the power of devils over men, the one part internal the other external. The former is when they 
hold the soul captive by vice and sin. The latter when they disturb the exterior and interior senses and 
lead anyone on to fury. Those who are subject to the interior evils are the Catechumens and Penitents, and 
those who are subject to the exterior are the Energumens. Whoever are occupied with the freeing from 
the power of the devil of either of these kinds, by prayers, exhortations, and exorcisms, are said “to 
exorcize” them; which seems to be what Balsamon means when he says—”exorcize’ that is to catechize 
the unbelievers.’“ Vide this matter more at length in Ducange’s Glossary (Gloss., s.v. Exorcizare). 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. LXIX. c. ij., Isidore’s 
version. 


CANON XXVII 


Neither they of the priesthood, nor clergymen, nor laymen, who are invited to a love feast, may take away 
their portions, for this is to cast reproach on the ecclesiastical order. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXVII. 


A clergyman invited to a love feast shall carry nothing away with him; for this would bring his order into 
shame. 


Hefele. 


Van Espen translates: “no one holding any office in the Church, be he cleric or layman,” and appeals to 
the fact that already in early times among the Greeks many held offices in the Church without being 
ordained, as do now our sacristans and acolytes. I do not think, however, with Van Espen, that by “they of 
the priesthood” is meant in general any one holding office in the Church, but only the higher ranks of the 
clergy, priests and deacons, as in the preceding twenty-fourth canon the presbyters and deacons alone are 
expressly numbered among the hieratikois and distinguished from the other (minor) clerics. And 
afterwards, in canon XXX., there is a similar mention of three different grades, hieratikoi, klerikoi, and 
asketai. 


The taking away of the remains of the agape is here forbidden, because, on the one hand, it showed 
covetousness, and, on the other, was perhaps considered a profanation. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. XLII., c. iij. 


CANON XXVIII 


It is not permitted to hold love feasts, as they are called, in the Lord’s Houses, or Churches, nor to eat and 
to spread couches in the house of God. 


Notes. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon XXVII. 
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Book I 


Beds shall not be set up in churches, nor shall love feasts be held there. 

Hefele. 

Eusebius (H. E., Lib. IX., Cap. X.) employs the expression kuriaka in the same sense as does this canon as 
identical with churches. The prohibition itself, however, here given, as well as the preceding canon, 
proves that as early as the time of the Synod of Laodicea, many irregularities had crept into the agape. 
For the rest, this Synod was not in a position permanently to banish the usage from the Church; for which 
reason the Trullan Synod in its seventy-fourth canon repeated this rule word for word. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Disk XLIIL., c. iv. 


CANON XXIX 


Christians must not judaize by resting on the Sabbath, but must work on that day, rather honouring the 
Lord’s Day; and, if they can, resting then as Christians. But if any shall be found to be judaizers, let them 
be anathema from Christ. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXIX. 

A Christian shall not stop work on the Sabbath, but on the Lord’s Day. 
Balsamon. 


Here the Fathers order that no one of the faithful shall stop work on the Sabbath as do the Jews, but that 
they should honour the Lord’s Day, on account of the Lord’s resurrection, and that on that day they should 
abstain from manual labour and go to church. But thus abstaining from work on Sunday they do not lay 
down as a necessity, but they add, “if they can.” For if through need or any other necessity any one 
worked on the Lord’s day this was not reckoned against him. 


CANON XXx 


None of the priesthood, nor clerics [of lower rank] nor ascetics, nor any Christian or layman, shall wash in 
a bath with women; for this is the greatest reproach among the heathen. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXX. 

It is an abomination to bathe with women. 

This canon was renewed by the Synod in Trullo, canon lxxvij. 


Zonaras explains that the bathers were entirely nude and hence arose the objection which was also felt by 
the heathen. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. LXXXI, c. xxviij. 


CANON XXxI 


It is not lawful to make marriages with all [sorts of] heretics, nor to give our sons and daughters to them; 
but rather to take of them, if they promise to become Christians. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXI. 


It is not right to give children in marriage to heretics, but they should be received if they promise to 
become Christians. 


Van Espen. 
By this canon the faithful are forbidden to contract marriage with heretics or to join their children in 


such; for, as both Balsamon and Zonaras remark, “they imbue them with their errors, and lead them to 
embrace their own perverse opinions.” 


CANON XXXII 


It is unlawful to receive the eulogiae of heretics, for they are rather alogiai [i.e., follies], than eulogiae 
[i.e., blessings]. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXII. 
The blessings of heretics are cursings. 


To keep the Latin play upon the words the translator has used bene-dictiones and male-dictiones, but at 
the expense of the accuracy of translation. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa II., Quaest. I., Can. 
Ixvj. 


CANON XXxXIII 

No one shall join in prayers with heretics or schismatics. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXIII. 

Thou shalt not pray with heretics or schismatics. 

Van Espen. 

The underlying principle of this canon is the same as the last, for as the receiving of the Eulogiae which 
were sent by heretics as a sign of communion, signified a communion with them in religious matters, so 


the sharing with them common prayer is a declaration of the same communion, and therefore to be 
avoided. This is also set forth in Apostolical Canon number xlv. 


CANON XXXIV 


No Christian shall forsake the martyrs of Christ, and turn to false martyrs, that is, to those of the heretics, 
or those who formerly were heretics; for they are aliens from God. Let those, therefore, who go after 
them, be anathema. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXIV. 

Whoso honours an heretical pseudo-martyr let him be anathema. 
Hefele. 


This canon forbids the honouring of martyrs not belonging to the orthodox church. The number of 
Montanist martyrs of Phrygia was probably the occasion of this canon. 


The phrase which I have translated “to those who formerly were heretics” has caused great difficulty to 
all translators and scarcely two agree. Hammond reads “those who have been reputed to have been 
heretics;” and with him Fulton agrees, but wrongly (as I think) by omitting the “to.” Lambert translates 
“to those who before were heretics” and correctly. With him agrees Van Espen, thus, vel eos qui prius 
heretici fuere. 


CANON XXXV 


Christians must not forsake the Church of God, and go away and invoke angels and gather assemblies, 
which things are forbidden. If, therefore, any one shall be found engaged in this covert idolatry, let him be 
anathema; for he has forsaken our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and has gone over to idolatry. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXV. 


Whoso calls assemblies in opposition to those of the Church and names angels, is near to idolatry and let 
him be anathema. 


Van Espen. 


Whatever the worship of angels condemned by this canon may have been, one thing is manifest, that it 


was a species of idolatry, and detracted from the worship due to Christ. 


Theodoret makes mention of this superstitious cult in his exposition of the Text of St. Paul, Col. ii. 18, and 
when writing of its condemnation by this synod he says, “they were leading to worship angels such as 
were defending the Law; for, said they, the Law was given through angels. And this vice lasted for a long 
time in Phrygia and Pisidia. Therefore it was that the synod which met at Laodicea in Phrygia, prohibited 
by a canon, that prayer should be offered to angels, and even to-day an oratory of St. Michael can be seen 
among them, and their neighbours.” 


In the Capitular of Charlemagne, a.d. 789 (cap. xvi.), it is said, “In that same council (Laodicea) it was 
ordered that angels should not be given unknown names, and that such should not be affixed to them, but 
that only they should be named by the names which we have by authority. These are Michael, Gabriel, 
Raphael.” And then is subjoined the present canon. The canon forbids “to name” (onomazein) angels, and 
this was understood as meaning to give them names instead of to call upon them by name. 


Perchance the authors of the Capitular had in mind the Roman Council under Pope Zachary, a.d. 745, 
against Aldebert, who was found to invoke by name eight angels in his prayers. 


It should be noted that some Latin versions of great authority and antiquity read angulos for angelos. This 
would refer to doing these idolatrous rites in corners, hiddenly, secretly, occulte as in the Latin. But this 
reading, though so respectable in the Latin, has no Greek authority for it. 


This canon has often been used in controversy as condemning the cultus which the Catholic Church has 
always given to the angels, but those who would make such a use of this canon should explain how these 
interpretations can be consistent with the cultus of the Martyrs so evidently approved by the same 
council; and how this canon came to be accepted by the Fathers of the Second Council of Nice, if it 
condemned the then universal practice of the Church, East and West. Cf. Forbes, Considerationes 
Modestae. 


CANON XXXVI 


They who are of the priesthood, or of the clergy, shall not be magicians, enchanters, mathematicians, or 
astrologers; nor shall they make what are called amulets, which are chains for their own souls. And those 
who wear such, we command to be cast out of the Church. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXVI. 


Whoso will be priest must not be a magician, nor one who uses incantations, or mathematical or 
astrological charms, nor a putter on of amulets. 


Some interesting and valuable information on charms will be found in Ducange (Glossarium, s.v. 
Phylacterea). 


Balsamon. 

“Magicians” are those who for any purpose call Satan to their aid. “Enchantors” are those who sing 
charms or incantations, and through them draw demons to obey them. “Mathematicians” are they who 
hold the opinion that the celestial bodies rule the universe, and that all earthly things are ruled by their 
influence. “Astrologers” are they who divine by the stars through the agency of demons, and place their 
faith in them. 

Van Espen. 

Zonaras also notes that the science of mathematics or astronomy is not at all hereby forbidden to the 


clergy, but the excess and abuse of that science, which even more easily may happen in the case of 
clergymen and consecrated persons than in that of laymen. 


CANON XXXVII 


It is not lawful to receive portions sent from the feasts of Jews or heretics, nor to feast together with 
them. 


CANON XXXVIII 


It is not lawful to receive unleavened bread from the Jews, nor to be partakers of their impiety. 


CANON XXXIX 


It is not lawful to feast together with the heathen, and to be partakers of their godlessness. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canons XXXVII., XXXVIII, and XXXIX. 

Thou shalt not keep feasts with Hebrews or heretics, nor receive festival offerings from them. 
Balsamon. 

Read canon lxx. and canon lxxj. of the Holy Apostles, and Canon lx. of the Synod of Carthage. 
Aristenus. 


Light hath no communion with darkness. Therefore no Christian should celebrate a feast with heretics or 
Jews, neither should he receive anything connected with these feasts such as azymes and the like. 


CANON XL 


Bishops called to a synod must not be guilty of contempt, but must attend, and either teach, or be taught, 
for the reformation of the Church and of others. And if such an one shall be guilty of contempt, he will 
condemn himself, unless he be detained by ill health. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XL. 


Whoso summoned to a synod shall spurn the invitation, unless hindered by the force of circumstances, 
shall not be free from blame. 


Hefele. 


By anomalia, illness is commonly understood, and Dionysius Exiguus and Isidore translated it, the former 
aegritudinem, and the latter infirmitatem. But Balsamon justly remarks that the term has a wider 
meaning, and, besides cases of illness includes other unavoidable hinderances or obstacles. 


This Canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. XVIII., c. v. 


CANON XLI 


None of the priesthood nor of the clergy may go on a journey, without the bidding of the Bishop. 


CANON XLII 

None of the priesthood nor of the clergy may travel without letters canonical. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canons XLI. and XLII. 

No clergyman shall undertake a journey without canonical letters or unless he is ordered to do so. 
Van Espen. 

(On Canon xli.) 


It is well known that according to the true discipline of the Church no one should be ordained unless he 
be attached to some church, which as an ecclesiastical soldier he shall fight for and preserve. As, then, a 
secular soldier cannot without his prefect’s bidding leave his post and go to another, so the canons decree 
that no one in the ranks of the ecclesiastical military can travel about except at the bidding of the bishop 
who is in command of the army. A slight trace of this discipline is observed even to-day in the fact that 
priests of other dioceses are not allowed to celebrate unless they are provided with Canonical letters or 
testimonials from their own bishops. 


(On Canon xlii.) 


The whole subject of Commendatory and other letters is treated of in the note to Canon VIII. of the 
Council of Antioch. 


Canon x]j. is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars III., Dist. V, De Consecrat, can. 
XXXVj. 


Canon xlij. is appended to the preceding, but, curiously enough, limited to laymen, reading as follows: “a 
layman also without canonical letters,” that is “formed letters,” should not travel anywhere. The Roman 
Correctors remark that in the Greek order this last is canon xli., and the former part of Gratian’s canon, 
canon xlij. of the Greek, but such is not the order of the Greek in Zonaras nor in Balsamon. The correctors 
add that in neither canon is there any mention made of laymen, nor in Dionysius’s version; the Prisca, 
however, read for canon xlj., “It is not right for a minister of the altar, even for a layman, to travel, etc.” 


CANON XLIII 


The subdeacons may not leave the doors to engage in the prayer, even for a short time. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XLIII. 

A subdeacon should not leave the gates, even for a short time, to pray. 

On this canon the commentators find nothing to say in addition to their remarks on Canons xxj., and xxij., 
except that the “prayer” is not their own private prayer, but the prayer of the Liturgy. It has struck me 
that possibly when there was no deacon to sing the litany outside the Holy Gates while the priest was 
going on with the holy action within, subdeacons may have left their places at the doors, assumed the 


deacon’s stole and done his part of the office, and that it was to prevent this abuse that this canon was 
enacted, the “prayer” being the litany. But as this is purely my own suggestion it is probably valueless. 


CANON XLIV 


Women may not go to the altar. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XLIV. 

The altar must not be approached by women. 
Van Espen. 


The discipline of this canon was often renewed even in the Latin Church, and therefore Balsamon unjustly 
attacks the Latins when he says; “Among the Latins women go without any shame up to the altar 
whenever they wish.” For the Latins have forbidden and do forbid this approach of women to the altar no 
less than the Greeks; and look upon the contrary custom as an abuse sprung of the insolence of the 
women and of the negligence of bishops and pastors. 


Zonaras. 


If it is prohibited to laymen to enter the Sanctuary by the lxix*th canon of the Sixth synod [i.e. Quinisext], 
much more are women forbidden to do so who are unwillingly indeed, but yet truly, polluted by the 
monthly flux of blood. 


CANON XLV 


[Candidates] for baptism are not to be received after the second week in Lent. 
Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XLV. 


After two weeks of Lent no one must be admitted for illumination, for all such should fast from its 
beginning. 


Van Espen. 


To the understanding of this canon it must be remembered that such of the Gentiles as desired to become 
Catholics and to be baptized, at first were privately instructed by the catechists. After this, having 
acquired some knowledge of the Christian religion, they were admitted to the public instructions given by 
the bishop in church; and were therefore called Audientes and for the first time properly-speaking 
Catechumens. But when these catechumens had been kept in this rank a sufficient time and had been 
there tried, they were allowed to go up to the higher grade called Genuflectentes. 


And when their exercises had been completed in this order they were brought by the catechists who had 
had the charge of them, to the bishop, that on the Holy Sabbath [Easter Even] they might receive baptism, 


and the catechumens gave their names at the same time, so that they might be set down for baptism at 
the coming Holy Sabbath. 


Moreover we learn from St. Augustine (Serm. xiii., Ad Neophitos,) that the time for the giving in of the 
names was the beginning of Lent. 


This council therefore in this canon decrees that such as do not hand in their names at the beginning of 
Lent, but after two weeks are past, shall not be admitted to baptism on the next Holy Sabbath. 


CANON XLVI 


They who are to be baptized must learn the faith [Creed] by heart, and recite it to the bishop, or to the 
presbyters, on the fifth day of the week. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XLVI. 
Vide infra. 

Hefele. 


It is doubtful whether by the Thursday of the text was meant only the Thursday of Holy Week, or every 
Thursday of the time during which the catechumens received instruction. The Greek commentators are in 
favour of the latter, but Dionysius Exiguus and Isidore, and after them Bingham, are, and probably rightly, 
in favour of the former meaning. This canon was repeated by the Trullan Synod in its seventy-eighth 
canon. 


CANON XLVII 


They who are baptized in sickness and afterwards recover, must learn the Creed by heart and know that 
the Divine gifts have been vouchsafed them. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canons XLVI. and XLVII. 


Whoso is baptised by a bishop or presbyter let him recite the faith on the fifth feria of the week. Also 
anyone baptized clinically a short while afterwards. 


Balsamon. 


Some unbelievers were baptized before they had been catechized, by reason of the urgency of the illness. 
Now some thought that as their baptism did not follow their being catechumens, they ought to be 
catechized and baptized over again. And in support of this opinion they urged Canon XII. of Neocaesarea, 
which does not permit one clinically baptized to become a priest rashly. For this reason it is that the 
Fathers decree that such an one shall not be baptized a second time, but as soon as he gets well he shall 
learn the faith and the mystery of baptism, and to appreciate the divine gifts he has received, viz., the 
confession of the one true God and the remission of sins which comes to us in holy baptism. 


CANON XLVIII 


They who are baptized must after Baptism be anointed with the heavenly chrism, and be partakers of the 
Kingdom of Christ. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XLVIII. 

Those illuminated should after their baptism be anointed. 
Van Espen. 


That this canon refers to the anointing with chrism on the forehead of the baptized, that is to say of the 
sacrament of confirmation, is the unanimous opinion of the Greek commentators, and Balsamon notes that 
this anointing is not simply styled “chrism” but “the heavenly chrism,” viz.: “that which is sanctified by 
holy prayers and through the invocation of the Holy Spirit; and those who are anointed therewith, it 
sanctifies and makes partakers of the kingdom of heaven.” 


Aubespine. 


(Lib. i., Observat. cap. xv.) 


Formerly no one was esteemed worthy of the name Christian or reckoned among the perfect who had not 
been confirmed and endowed with the gift of the Holy Ghost. 


The prayers for the consecration of the Holy Chrism according to the rites of the East and of the West 
should be carefully read by the student. Those of the East are found in the Euchologion, and those of the 
West in the Pontificale Romanum, De Officio in feria v. Coena Domini. 


CANON XLIX 


During Lent the Bread must not be offered except on the Sabbath Day and on the Lord’s Day only. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XLIX. 

In Lent the offering should be made only on the Sabbath and on the Lord’s day. 

Hefele. 


This canon, which was repeated by the Trullan Synod in its fifty-second canon, orders that on ordinary 
week days during Lent, only a Missa Praesanctificatorum should take place, as is still the custom with the 
Greeks on all days of penitence and mourning, when it appears to them unsuitable to have the full liturgy, 
and as Leo Allatius says, for this reason, that the consecration is a joyful act. A comparison of the above 
sixteenth canon, however, shows that Saturday was a special exception. 


To the Saturdays and Sundays mentioned by Hefele must be added the feast of the Annunciation, which is 
always solemnized with a full celebration of the Liturgy, even when it falls upon Good Friday. 


CANON L 


The fast must not be broken on the fifth day of the last week in Lent [i.e., on Maunday Thursday], and the 
whole of Lent be dishonoured; but it is necessary to fast during all the Lenten season by eating only dry 
meats. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon L. 


It is not right on the fifth feria of the last week of Lent to break the fast, and thus spoil the whole of Lent; 
but the whole of Lent should be kept with fasting on dry food. 


That long before the date of the Quinisext Synod the fasting reception of the Holy Eucharist was the 
universal law of the Church no one can doubt who has devoted the slightest study to the point. To produce 
the evidence here would be out of place, but the reader may be referred to the excellent presentation of it 
in Cardinal Bona’s De Rebus Liturgicis. 


I shall here cite but one passage, from St. Augustine: 


“Tt is clear that when the disciples first received the body and blood of the Lord they had not been fasting. 
Must we then censure the Universal Church because the sacrament is everywhere partaken of by persons 
fasting? Nay, verily; for from that time it pleased the Holy Spirit to appoint, for the honour of so great a 
sacrament, that the body of the Lord should take the precedence of all other food entering the mouth ofa 
Christian; and it is for this reason that the custom referred to is universally observed. For the fact that the 
Lord instituted the sacrament after other food had been partaken of does not prove that brethren should 
come together to partake of that sacrament after having dined or supped, or imitate those whom the 
Apostle reproved and corrected for not distinguishing between the Lord’s Supper and an ordinary meal. 
The Saviour, indeed, in order to commend the depths of that mystery more affectingly to his disciples, was 
pleased to impress it on their hearts and memories by making its institution his last act before going from 
them to his passion. And, therefore, he did not prescribe the order in which it was to be observed, 
reserving this to be done by the Apostles, through whom he intended to arrange all things pertaining to 
the churches. Had he appointed that the sacrament should be always partaken of after other food, I 
believe that no one would have departed from that practice. But when the Apostle, speaking of this 
sacrament, says, Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come together to eat, tarry one for another, and if any 
man hunger let him eat at home, that ye come not together unto condemnation,’ he immediately adds, 
And the rest will I set in order when I come.’ Whence we are given to understand that, since it was too 
much for him to prescribe completely in an epistle the method observed by the Universal Church 
throughout the world it was one of the things set in order by him in person; for we find its observance 
uniform amid all the variety of other customs.” 


In fact the utter absurdity of the attempt to maintain the opposite cannot better be seen than in reading 
Kingdon’s Fasting Communion, an example of special pleading and disingenuousness rarely equalled even 
in controversial theological literature. A brief but crushing refutation of the position taken by that writer 
will be found in an appendix to a pamphlet by H. P. Liddon, Evening Communions contrary to the Teaching 
and Practice of the Church in all Ages. 


But while this is true, it is also true that in some few places the custom had lingered on of making Maundy 
Thursday night an exception to this rule, and of having then a feast, in memory of our Lord’s Last Supper, 
and after this having a celebration of the Divine Mysteries. This is the custom which is prohibited by this 
canon, but it is manifest both from the wording of the canon itself and from the remarks of the Greek 
commentators that the custom was condemned not because it necessitated an unfasting reception of the 
Holy Eucharist, but because it connoted a feast which was a breaking of the Lenten fast and a dishonour 
to the whole of the holy season. 


It is somewhat curious and a trifle amusing to read Zonaras gravely arguing the point as to whether the 
drinking of water is forbidden by this canon because it speaks of “dry meats,” which he decides in the 
negative! 


Balsamon. 


Those, therefore, who without being ill, fast on oil and shell-fish, do contrary to this law; and much more 
they who eat on the fourth and sixth ferias fish. 


CANON LI 


The nativities of Martyrs are not to be celebrated in Lent, but commemorations of the holy Martyrs are to 
be made on the Sabbaths and Lord’s days. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LI. 
Commemorations of Martyrs shall only be held on Lord’s days and Sabbaths. 


By this canon all Saints-days are forbidden to be observed in Lent on the days on which they fall, but must 
be transferred to a Sabbath or else to the Sunday, when they can be kept with the festival service of the 
full liturgy and not with the penitential incompleteness of the Mass of the Presanctified. Compare canon 
xlix. of this Synod, and canon lij. of the Quinisext Council. 


Balsamon. 


The whole of Lent is a time of grief for our sins, and the memories of the Saints are not kept except on the 
Sabbaths. 


Van Espen remarks how in old calendars there are but few Saints-days in those months in which Lent 
ordinarily falls, and that the multitude of days now kept by the Roman ordo are mostly of modern 
introduction. 


CANON LII 

Marriages and birthday feasts are not to be celebrated in Lent. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LII. 

Marriage shall not be celebrated in Lent, nor birthdays. 
Hefele. 


By “birthday feasts” in this canon the natalitia martyrum is not to be understood as in the preceding 
canon, but the birthday feasts of princes. This, as well as the preceding rule, was renewed in the sixth 
century by Bishop Martin of Bracara, now Braga, in Portugal. 


CANON LIII 


Christians, when they attend weddings, must not join in wanton dances, but modestly dine or breakfast, 
as is becoming to Christians. 


Notes. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon LIII. 

It is unsuitable to dance or leap at weddings. 

Van Espen. 

This canon does not call for explanation but for reflexion, and greatly it is to be desired that it should be 
observed by Christians, and that through like improprieties, wedding-days, which should be days of holy 
joy and blessing, be not turned, even to the bride and groom themselves, into days of cursing. Moreover 


the Synod of Trent admonishes bishops (Sess. xxiv., De Reform. Mat., cap. x.) to take care that at 
weddings there be only that which is modest and proper. 


CANON LIV 


Members of the priesthood and of the clergy must not witness the plays at weddings or banquets; but, 
before the players enter, they must rise and depart. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LIV. 

Priests and clerics should leave before the play. 
Aristenus. 


Christians are admonished to feast modestly when they go to weddings and not to dance nor ballizein , 
that is to clap their hands and make a noise with them. For this is unworthy of the Christian standing. But 
consecrated persons must not see the play at weddings, but before the thymelici begin, they must go out. 


Compare with this Canons XXIV. and LI., of the Synod in Trullo. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars III., De Consecrat. Dist. v., can. 
XXXVij. 


CANON LV 


Neither members of the priesthood nor of the clergy, nor yet laymen, may club together for drinking 
entertainments. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LV. 
Neither a layman nor a cleric shall celebrate a club feast. 


These meals, the expenses of which were defrayed by a number clubbing together and sharing the cost, 
were called “symbola” by Isidore, and by Melinus and Crabbe “comissalia,” although the more ordinary 
form is “commensalia” or “comessalia.” Cf. Ducange Gloss., s.v. Commensalia and Confertum. 


This Canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. XLIV., c. x. (Isidore’s 
version), and c. xij., (Martin of Braga’s version). 


CANON LVI 


Presbyters may not enter and take their seats in the bema before the entrance of the Bishop: but they 
must enter with the Bishop, unless he be at home sick, or absent. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LVI. 
A presbyter shall not enter the bema before the bishop, nor sit down. 


It is difficult to translate this canon without giving a false idea of its meaning. It does not determine the 
order of dignity in an ecclesiastical procession, but something entirely different, viz., it provides that when 
the bishop enters the sanctuary he should not be alone and walk into a place already occupied, but that he 
should have with him, as a guard of honour, the clergy. Whether these should walk before or after him 
would be a mere matter of local custom, the rule juniores priores did not universally prevail. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. XCV., can. viij. 


CANON LVII 


Bishops must not be appointed in villages or country districts, but visitors; and those who have been 
already appointed must do nothing without the consent of the bishop of the city. Presbyters, in like 
manner, must do nothing without the consent of the bishop. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LVII. 


A bishop shall not be established in a village or in the country, but a periodeutes. But should one be 
appointed he shall not perform any function without the bishop of the city. 


On the whole subject of Chorepiscopi see the Excursus to Canon VIII. of Nice, in this volume. 
Hefele. 


Compare the eighth and tenth canons of the Synod of Antioch of 341, the thirteenth of the Synod of 
Ancyra, and the second clause of the sixth canon of the Synod of Sardica. The above canon orders that 
from henceforth, in the place of the rural bishops, priests of higher rank shall act as visitors of the country 
dioceses and country clergy. Dionysius Exiguus, Isidore, the Greek commentators, Van Espen, Remi 
Ceillier, Neander, and others thus interpret this canon; but Herbst, in the Tuebingen Review, translates 
the word (periodeutai ) not visitors but physicians—physicians of the soul,—and for this he appeals to 
passages from the Fathers of the Church collected by Suicer in his Thesaurus. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. LXXX., c. v. 


CANON LVIII 


The Oblation must not be made by bishops or presbyters in any private houses. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LVIII. 

Neither a bishop nor a presbyter shall make the offering in private houses. 
Van Espen. 


By “the oblation” here is intended the oblation of the unbloody sacrifice according to the mind of the 
Greek interpreters. Zonaras says: “The faithful can pray to God and be intent upon their prayers 
everywhere, whether in the house, in the field, or in any place they possess: but to offer or perform the 
oblation must by no means be done except in a church and at an altar.” 


CANON LIX 


No psalms composed by private individuals nor any uncanonical books may be read in the church, but 
only the Canonical Books of the Old and New Testaments. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LIX. 


Psalms of private origin, or books uncanonical are not to be sung in temples; but the canonical writings of 
the old and new testaments. 


Hefele. 


Several heretics, for instance Bardesanes, Paul of Samosata, and Apollinaris—had composed psalms, i.e., 
Church hymns. The Synod of Laodicea forbade the use of any composed by private individuals, namely all 
unauthorized Church hymns. Lueft remarks that by this it was not intended to forbid the use of all but the 
Bible psalms and hymns, for it is known that even after this Synod many hymns composed by individual 
Christians, for instance, Prudentius, Clement, Ambrose, came into use in the Church. Only those not 
sanctioned were to be banished. 


This idea was greatly exaggerated by some Gallicans in the seventeenth century who wished that all the 
Antiphons, etc., should be in the words of Holy Scripture. A learned but somewhat distorted account of 
this whole matter will be found in the Institutions Liturgiques by Dom Prosper Gueranger, tome ij., and a 
shorter but more temperate account in Dr. Batiffol’s Histoire du Breviaire Romain, Chap. vj 


CANON LX 
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[N. B.—This Canon is of most questionable genuineness. ] 


These are all the books of Old Testament appointed to be read: 1, Genesis of the world; 2, The Exodus 
from Egypt; 3, Leviticus; 4, Numbers; 5, Deuteronomy; 6, Joshua, the son of Nun; 7, Judges, Ruth; 8, 
Esther; 9, Of the Kings, First and Second; 10, Of the Kings, Third and Fourth; 11, Chronicles, First and 
Second; 12, Esdras, First and Second; 13, The Book of Psalms; 14, The Proverbs of Solomon; 15, 
Ecclesiastes; 16, The Song of Songs; 17, Job; 18, The Twelve Prophets; 19, Isaiah; 20, Jeremiah, and 
Baruch, the Lamentations, and the Epistle; 21, Ezekiel; 22, Daniel. 


And these are the books of the New Testament: Four Gospels, according to Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John; The Acts of the Apostles; Seven Catholic Epistles, to wit, one of James, two of Peter, three of John, 
one of Jude; Fourteen Epistles of Paul, one to the Romans, two to the Corinthians, one to the Galatians, 
one to the Ephesians, one to the Philippians, one to the Colossians, two to the Thessalonians, one to the 
Hebrews, two to Timothy, one to Titus, and one to Philemon. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LX. 


But of the new, the four Gospels—of Matthew, of Mark, of Luke, of John; Acts; Seven Catholic epistles, viz. 
of James one, of Peter two, of John three, of Jude one; of Paul fourteen, viz.: to the Romans one, to the 
Corinthians two, to the Galatians one, to the Ephesians one, to the Phillipians one, to the Colossians one, 
to the Thessalonians two, to the Hebrews one, to Timothy two, to Titus one, and to Philemon one. 


It will be noticed that while this canon has often been used for controversial purposes it really has little or 
no value in this connexion, for the absence of the Revelation of St. John from the New Testament to all 
orthodox Christians is, to say the least, as fatal to its reception as an ecumenical definition of the canon of 
Holy Scripture, as the absence of the book of Wisdom, etc., from the Old Testament is to its reception by 
those who accept the books of what we may call for convenience the Greek canon, as distinguished from 
the Hebrew, as canonical. 


We may therefore leave this question wholly out of account, and merely consider the matter from the 
evidence we possess. 


In 1777 Spittler published a special treatise to shew that the list of scriptural books was no part of the 
original canon adopted by Laodicea. Hefele gives the following resume of his argument: 


(a) That Dionysius Exiguus has not this canon in his translation of the Laodicean decrees. It might, indeed, 
be said with Dallaeus and Van Espen, that Dionysius omitted this list of the books of Scripture because in 
Rome, where he composed his work, another by Innocent I. was in general use. 


(b) But, apart from the fact that Dionysius is always a most faithful translator, this sixtieth canon is also 
omitted by John of Antioch, one of the most esteemed and oldest Greek collectors of canons, who could 
have had no such reasons as Dionysius for his omission. 


(c) Lastly, Bishop Martin of Braga in the sixth century, though he has the fifty-ninth, has also not included 
in his collection the sixtieth canon so nearly related to it, nor does the Isidorian translation appear at first 
to have had this canon. Herbst, in the Tuebingen Review, also accedes to these arguments of Spittler’s, as 
did Fuchs and others before him. Mr. Ffoulkes in his article on the Council of Laodicea in Smith and 
Cheetham’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities at length attempts to refute all objections, and affirms the 
genuineness of the list, but his conclusions can hardly be accepted when the careful consideration and 
discussion of the matter by Bishop Westcott is kept in mind. (History of the Canon of the New Testament, 
III*d. Period, chapter ii. [p. 428 of the 4th Edition.]) 


The Second Ecumenical Council 
The First Council of Constantinople 


a.d. 381 


EMPEROR.—THEODOSIUS. 
POPE.—DAMASUS. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


In the whole history of the Church there is no council which bristles with such astonishing facts as the 
First Council of Constantinople. It is one of the “undisputed General Councils,” one of the four which St. 
Gregory said he revered as he did the four holy Gospels, and he would be rash indeed who denied its right 
to the position it has so long occupied; and yet 


1. It was not intended to be an Ecumenical Synod at all. 
2. It was a local gathering of only one hundred and fifty bishops. 
3. It was not summoned by the Pope, nor was he invited to it. 


4. No diocese of the West was present either by representation or in the person of its bishop; neither the 
see of Rome, nor any other see. 


5. It was a council of Saints, Cardinal Orsi, the Roman Historian, says: “Besides St. Gregory of Nyssa, and 
St. Peter of Sebaste, there were also at Constantinople on account of the Synod many other Bishops, 
remarkable either for the holiness of their life, or for their zeal for the faith, or for their learning, or for 
the eminence of their Sees, as St. Amphilochius of Iconium, Helladius of Cesarea in Cappadocia, Optimus 
of Antioch in Pisidia, Diodorus of Tarsus, St. Pelagius of Laodicea, St. Eulogius of Edessa, Acacius of 
Berea, Isidorus of Cyrus, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Gelasius of Cesarea in Palestine, Vitus of Carres, 
Dionysius of Diospolis, Abram of Batnes, and Antiochus of Samosata, all three Confessors, Bosphorus of 
Colonia, and Otreius of Melitina, and various others whose names appear with honour in history. So that 
perhaps there has not been a council, in which has been found a greater number of Confessors and of 
Saints.” 


6. It was presided over at first by St. Meletius, the bishop of Antioch who was bishop not in communion 
with Rome, who died during its session and was styled a Saint in the panegyric delivered over him and 
who has since been canonized as a Saint of the Roman Church by the Pope. 


7. Its second president was St. Gregory Nazianzen, who was at that time liable to censure for a breach of 
the canons which forbade his translation to Constantinople. 


8. Its action in continuing the Meletian Schism was condemned at Rome, and its Canons rejected for a 
thousand years. 


9. Its canons were not placed in their natural position after those of Nice in the codex which was used at 
the Council of Chalcedon, although this was an Eastern codex. 


10. Its Creed was not read nor mentioned, so far as the acts record, at the Council of Ephesus, fifty years 
afterwards. 


11. Its title to being (as it undoubtedly is) the Second of the Ecumenical Synods rests upon its Creed 
having found a reception in the whole world. And now—mirabile dictu—an English scholar comes forward, 
ready to defend the proposition that the First Council of Constantinople never set forth any creed at all! 


The Holy Creed Which the 150 Holy Fathers Set Forth, Which is Consonant with the Holy and Great Synod 
of Nice . 


(Found in all the Collections in the Acts of the Council of Chalcedon.) 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The reader should know that Tillemont (Memoires, t. ix., art. 78 in the treatise on St. Greg. Naz.) 
broached the theory that the Creed adopted at Constantinople was not a new expansion of the Nicene but 
rather the adoption of a Creed already in use. Hefele is of the same opinion (Hist. of the Councils, II., p. 
349), and the learned Professor of Divinity in the University of Jena, Dr. Lipsius, says, of St. Epiphanius: 
“Though not himself present at the Ecumenical Council of Constantinople, a.d. 381, which ensured the 
triumph of the Nicene doctrine in the Oriental Churches, his shorter confession of faith, which is found at 
the end of his Ancoratus, and seems to have been the baptismal creed of the Church of Salamis, agrees 
almost word for word with the Constantinopolitan formula.” (Smith and Wace, Dict. Chr. Biog., s.v. 
Epiphanius). “The Ancoratus,” St. Epiphanius distinctly tells us, was written as early as a.d. 374, and 
toward the end of chapter cxix., he writes as follows. “The children of the Church have received from the 
holy fathers, that is from the holy Apostles, the faith to keep, and to hand down, and to teach their 
children. To these children you belong, and I beg you to receive it and pass it on. And whilst you teach 
your children these things and such as these from the holy Scriptures, cease not to confirm and 
strengthen them, and indeed all who hear you: tell them that this is the holy faith of the Holy Catholic 
Church, as the one holy Virgin of God received it from the holy Apostles of the Lord to keep: and thus 
every person who is in preparation for the holy laver of baptism must learn it: they must learn it 
themselves, and teach it expressly, as the one Mother of all, of you and of us, proclaims it, saying.” Then 
follows the Creed as on page 164. 


We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth and of all things visible and 
invisible. And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, begotten of his Father before all 
worlds, Light of Light, very God of very God, begotten not made, being of one substance with the Father, 
by whom all things were made. Who for us men and for our salvation came down from heaven and was 
incarnate by the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary, and was made man, and was crucified also for us under 
Pontius Pilate. He suffered and was buried, and the third day he rose again according to the Scriptures, 
and ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the Right Hand of the Father. And he shall come again with glory 
to judge both the quick and the dead. Whose kingdom shall have no end. (I) 


And [we believe] in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver-of-Life, who proceedeth from the Father, who with 
the Father and the Son together is worshipped and glorified, who spake by the prophets. And [we believe] 
in one, holy, (II) Catholic and Apostolic Church. We acknowledge one Baptism for the remission of sins, 
[and] we look for the resurrection of the dead and the life of the world to come. Amen. 


Note I. 


This clause had already, so far as the meaning is concerned, been added to the Nicene Creed, years 
before, in correction of the heresy of Marcellus of Ancyra, of whose heresy a statement will be found in 
the notes on Canon I. of this Council. One of the creeds of the Council of Antioch in Encaeniis (a.d. 341) 
reads: “and he sitteth at the right hand of the Father, and he shall come again to judge both the quick and 
the dead, and he remaineth God and King to all eternity.” 


Note II. 


The word “Holy” is omitted in some texts of this Creed, notably in the Latin version in the collection of 
Isidore Mercator. Vide Labbe, Conc., II., 960. Cf. Creed in English Prayer-Book. 


Notes. 


THE CREED FOUND IN EPIPHANIUS’S ANCORATUS (CAP. CXX.) 


We believe in one God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth, and of all things visible and 
invisible: and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, begotten of the Father before all 
worlds, that is of the substance of the Father, Light of Light, very God of very God, begotten not made, 
consubstantial with the Father: by whom all things were made, both in heaven and earth: who for us men 
and for our salvation came down from heaven, and was incarnate of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary, 
and was made man, was crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate, and suffered, and was buried, and on 
the third day he rose again according to the Scriptures, and ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right 
hand of the Father, and from thence he shall come again with glory to judge both the quick and the dead, 
whose kingdom shall have no end. And in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of life, who proceedeth from 
the Father; who, with the Father and the Son together is worshipped and glorified, who spake by the 
prophets: in one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. We acknowledge one baptism for the remission of 
sins; we look for the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come. And those who say that 
there was a time when the Son of God was not, and before he was begotten he was not, or that he was of 
things which are not, or that he is of a different hypostasis or substance, or pretend that he is effluent or 
changeable, these the Catholic and Apostolic Church anathematizes. 


Epiphanius thus continues: 


“And this faith was delivered from the Holy Apostles and in the Church, the Holy City, from all the Holy 
Bishops together more than three hundred and ten in number.” 


“In our generation, that is in the times of Valentinus and Valens, and the ninetieth year from the 
succession of Diocletian the tyrant, you and we and all the orthodox bishops of the whole Catholic Church 
together, make this address to those who come to baptism, in order that they may proclaim and say as 
follows:” 


Epiphanius then gives this creed: 


We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, maker of all things, invisible and visible. And in one Lord 
Jesus Christ the Son of God, begotten of God the Father, only begotten, that is of the substance of the 
Father, God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God, begotten not made, being of one substance with 
the Father, by whom all things were made, both which be in heaven and in earth, whether they be visible 
or invisible. Who for us men and for our salvation came down, and was incarnate, that is to say was 
conceived perfectly through the Holy Ghost of the holy ever-virgin Mary, and was made man, that is to say 
a perfect man, receiving a soul, and body, and intellect, and all that make up a man, but without sin, not 
from human seed, nor [that he dwelt] in a man, but taking flesh to himself into one holy entity; not as he 
inspired the prophets and spake and worked [in them], but was perfectly made man, for the Word was 
made flesh; neither did he experience any change, nor did he convert his divine nature into the nature of 
man, but united it to his one holy perfection and Divinity. 


For there is one Lord Jesus Christ, not two, the same is God, the same is Lord, the same is King. He 
suffered in the flesh, and rose again, and ascended into heaven in the same body, and with glory he sat 
down at the right hand of the Father, and in the same body he will come in glory to judge both the quick 
and the dead, and of his kingdom there shall be no end. 


And we believe in the Holy Ghost, who spake in the Law, and preached in the Prophets, and descended at 
Jordan, and spake in the Apostles, and indwells the Saints. And thus we believe in him, that he is the Holy 
Spirit, the Spirit of God, the perfect Spirit, the Spirit the Comforter, uncreate, who proceedeth from the 
Father, receiving of the Son (ek tou Patros ekporeuomenon, kai ek tou Huiou lambanomenon), and 
believed on. (kai pisteuomenon, which the Latin version gives in quem credimus; and proceeds to insert, 
Praeterea credimus in unam, etc. It certainly looks as if it had read pisteuomen, and had belonged to the 
following phrase.) 


[We believe] in one Catholic and Apostolic Church. And in one baptism of penitence, and in the 
resurrection of the dead, and the just judgment of souls and bodies, and in the Kingdom of heaven and in 
life everlasting. 


And those who say that there was a time when the Son was not, or when the Holy Ghost was not, or that 
either was made of that which previously had no being, or that he is of a different nature or substance, 
and affirm that the Son of God and the Holy Spirit are subject to change and mutation; all such the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, the mother both of you and of us, anathematizes. And further we 
anathematize such as do not confess the resurrection of the dead, as well as all heresies which are not in 
accord with the true faith. 


Finally, you and your children thus believing and keeping the commandments of this same faith, we trust 
that you will always pray for us, that we may have a share and lot in that same faith and in the keeping of 
these same commandments. For us make your intercessions, you and all who believe thus, and keep the 
commandments of the Lord in our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom and with whom, glory be to the Father 
with the Holy Spirit for ever and ever. Amen. 


HISTORICAL EXCURSUS ON THE INTRODUCTION INTO THE CREED OF THE WORDS “AND THE SON.” 


The introduction into the Nicene Creed of the words “and the Son” (Filioque) has given rise to, or has 
been the pretext for, such bitter reviling between East and West (during which many statements 
unsupported by fact have become more or less commonly believed) that I think it well in this place to set 
forth as dispassionately as possible the real facts of the case. I shall briefly then give the proof of the 
following propositions: 


1. That no pretence is made by the West that the words in dispute formed part of the original creed as 
adopted at Constantinople, or that they now form part of that Creed. 


2. That so far from the insertion being made by the Pope, it was made in direct opposition to his wishes 
and command. 


3. That it never was intended by the words to assert that there were two ‘Archai in the Trinity, nor in any 
respect on this point to differ from the teaching of the East. 


4. That it is quite possible that the words were not an intentional insertion at all. 


5. And finally that the doctrine of the East as set forth by St. John Damascene is now and always has been 
the doctrine of the West on the procession of the Holy Spirit, however much through ecclesiastico-political 


contingencies this fact may have become obscured. 


With the truth or falsity of the doctrine set forth by the Western addition to the creed this work has no 
concern, nor even am I called upon to treat the historical question as to when and where the expression 
“and the Son” was first used. For a temperate and eminently scholarly treatment of this point from a 
Western point of view, I would refer the reader to Professor Swete’s On the History of the Doctrine of the 
Procession of the Holy Spirit. In J. M. Neale’s History of the Holy Eastern Church will be found a 
statement from the opposite point of view. The great treatises of past years I need not mention here, but 
may be allowed to enter a warning to the reader, that they were often written in the period of hot 
controversy, and make more for strife than for peace, magnifying rather than lessening differences both of 
thought and expression. 


Perhaps, too, I may be allowed here to remind the readers that it has been said that while “ex Patre 
Filioque procedens” in Latin does not necessitate a double source of the Holy Spirit, the expression 
ekporeuomenon ek tou patros kai ek tou Huiou does. On such a point I am not fit to give an opinion, but 
St. John Damascene does not use this expression. 


1. That no pretence is made by the West that the words in dispute ever formed part of the creed as 
adopted at Constantinople is evidently proved by the patent fact that it is printed without those words in 
all our Concilias and in all our histories. It is true that at the Council of Florence it was asserted that the 
words were found in a copy of the Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical which they had, but no stress was even 
at that eminently Western council laid upon the point, which even if it had been the case would have 
shewn nothing with regard to the true reading of the Creed as adopted by the Second Synod. On this 
point there never was nor can be any doubt. 


2. The addition was not made at the will and at the bidding of the Pope. It has frequently been said that it 
was a proof of the insufferable arrogancy of the See of Rome that it dared to tamper with the creed set 
forth by the authority of an Ecumenical Synod and which had been received by the world. Now so far from 
the history of this addition to the creed being a ground of pride and complacency to the advocates of the 
Papal claims, it is a most marked instance of the weakness of the papal power even in the West. 


“Baronius,” says Dr. Pusey, “endeavours in vain to find any Pope, to whom the formal addition’ may be 
ascribed, and rests at last on a statement of a writer towards the end of the 12th century, writing against 
the Greeks. If the Council of Constantinople added to the Nicene Creed, in the Holy Ghost, the Lord, and 
Giver of life,’ and the Council of Chalcedon to that of Constantinople, perfect in Divinity and perfect in 
Humanity, consubstantial with the Father as touching his Godhead, consubstantial with us as touching his 
manhood,’ and some other things as aforesaid, the Bishop of the elder Rome ought not to be calumniated, 
because for explanation, he added one word [that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son] having the 
consent of very many bishops and most learned Cardinals.’ For the truth of which,’ says Le Quien, be the 
author responsible!’ It seems to me inconceivable, that all account of any such proceeding, if it ever took 
place, should have been lost.” 


We may then dismiss this point and briefly review the history of the matter. 


There seems little doubt that the words were first inserted in Spain. As early as the year 400 it had been 
found necessary at a Council of Toledo to affirm the double procession against the Priscillianists, and in 
589 by the authority of the Third Council of Toledo the newly converted Goths were required to sign the 
creed with the addition. From this time it became for Spain the accepted form, and was so recited at the 
Eighth Council of Toledo in 653, and again in 681 at the Twelfth Council of Toledo. 


But this was at first only true of Spain, and at Rome nothing of the kind was known. In the Gelasian 
Sacramentary the Creed is found in its original form. The same is the case with the old Gallican 
Sacramentary of the vii*th or viii*th century. 


However, there can be no doubt that its introduction spread very rapidly through the West and that before 
long it was received practically everywhere except at Rome. 


In 809 a council was held at Aix-la-Chapelle by Charlemagne, and from it three divines were sent to confer 
with the Pope, Leo III, upon the subject. The Pope opposed the insertion of the Filioque on the express 
ground that the General Councils had forbidden any addition to be made to their formulary. Later on, the 
Frankish Emperor asked his bishops what was “the meaning of the Creed according to the Latins,” and 
Fleury gives the result of the investigations to have been, “In France they continued to chant the creed 
with the word Filioque, and at Rome they continued not to chant it.” 


So firmly resolved was the Pope that the clause should not be introduced into the creed that he presented 
two silver shields to the Confessio in St. Peter’s at Rome, on one of which was engraved the creed in Latin 
and on the other in Greek, without the addition. This act the Greeks never forgot during the controversy. 
Photius refers to it in writing to the Patriarch of Acquileia. About two centuries later St. Peter Damian 
mentions them as still in place; and about two centuries later on, Veccur, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
declares they hung there still. 


It was not till 1014 that for the first time the interpolated creed was used at mass with the sanction of the 
Pope. In that year Benedict VIII. acceded to the urgent request of Henry II. of Germany and so the papal 
authority was forced to yield, and the silver shields have disappeared from St. Peter’s. 


3. Nothing could be clearer than that the theologians of the West never had any idea of teaching a double 
source of the Godhead. The doctrine of the Divine Monarchy was always intended to be preserved, and 
while in the heat of the controversy sometimes expressions highly dangerous, or at least clearly 
inaccurate, may have been used, yet the intention must be judged from the prevailing teaching of the 
approved theologians. And what this was is evident from the definition of the Council of Florence, which, 
while indeed it was not received by the Eastern Church, and therefore cannot be accepted as an 
authoritative exposition of its views, yet certainly must be regarded as a true and full expression of the 
teaching of the West. “The Greeks asserted that when they say the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father, 
they do not use it because they wish to exclude the Son; but because it seemed to them, as they say, that 
the Latins assert the Holy Spirit to proceed from the Father and the Son, as from two principles and by 
two spirations, and therefore they abstain from saying that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and 
the Son. But the Latins affirm that they have no intention when they say the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father and the Son to deprive the Father of his prerogative of being the fountain and principle of the 
entire Godhead, viz. of the Son and of the Holy Ghost; nor do they deny that the very procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Son, the Son derives from the Father; nor do they teach two principles or two 
spirations; but they assert that there is one only principle, one only spiration, as they have always 
asserted up to this time.” 


4. It is quite possible that when these words were first used there was no knowledge on the part of those 
using them that there had been made any addition to the Creed. As I have already pointed out, the year 
589 is the earliest date at which we find the words actually introduced into the Creed. Now there can be 
no doubt whatever that the Council of Toledo of that year had no suspicion that the creed as they had it 
was not the creed exactly as adopted at Constantinople. This is capable of the most ample proof. 


In the first place they declared, “Whosoever believes that there is any other Catholic faith and 
communion, besides that of the Universal Church, that Church which holds and honours the decrees of 
the Councils of Nice, Constantinople, I. Ephesus, and Chalcedon, let him be anathema.” After some 
further anathemas in the same sense they repeat “the creed published at the council of Nice,” and next, 
“The holy faith which the 150 fathers of the Council of Constantinople explained, consonant with the great 
Council of Nice.” And then lastly, “The holy faith which the translators of the council of Chalcedon 
explained.” The creed of Constantinople as recited contained the words “and from the Son.” Now the 
fathers at Toledo were not ignorant of the decree of Ephesus forbidding the making of “another faith” 
(heteran pistin) for they themselves cite it, as follows from the acts of Chalcedon; “The holy and universal 
Synod forbids to bring forward any other faith; or to write or believe or to teach other, or be otherwise 
minded. But whoso shall dare either to expound or produce or deliver any other faith to those who wish to 
be converted etc.” Upon this Dr. Pusey well remarks, “It is, of course, impossible to suppose that they can 
have believed any addition to the creed to have been forbidden by the clause, and, accepting it with its 
anathema, themselves to have added to the creed of Constantinople.” 


But while this is the case it might be that they understood heteran of the Ephesine decree to forbid the 
making of contradictory and new creeds and not explanatory additions to the existing one. Of this 
interpretation of the decree, which would seem without any doubt to be the only tenable one, I shall treat 
in its proper place. 


We have however further proof that the Council of Toledo thought they were using the unaltered creed of 
Constantinople. In these acts we find they adopted the following; “for reverence of the most holy faith and 
for the strengthening of the weak minds of men, the holy Synod enacts, with the advice of our most pious 
and most glorious Lord, King Recarede, that through all the churches of Spain and Gallaecia, the symbol 
of faith of the council of Constantinople, i.e. of the 150 bishops, should be recited according to the form of 
the Eastern Church, etc.” 


This seems to make the matter clear and the next question which arises is, How the words could have got 
into the Spanish creed? I venture to suggest a possible explanation. Epiphanius tells us that in the year 
374 “all the orthodox bishops of the whole Catholic Church together make this address to those who come 
to baptism, in order that they may proclaim and say as follows.” If this is to be understood literally of 
course Spain was included. Now the creed thus taught the catechumens reads as follows at the point 
about which our interest centres: 


Kai eis to hagion pneuma pisteuomen, . . . ek tou patros ekporeuomenon kai ek tou Huiou lambanomenon 
kai pisteuomenon, eis mian katholiken k.t.1. Now it looks to me as if the text had got corrupted and that 
there should be a full stop after lambanomenon, and that pisteuomenon should be pisteuomen. These 
emendations are not necessary however for my suggestion although they would make it more perfect, for 
in that case by the single omission of the word lambanomenon the Western form is obtained. It will be 
noticed that this was some years before the Constantinopolitan Council and therefore nothing would be 
more natural than that a scribe accustomed to writing the old baptismal creed and now given the 
Constantinopolitan creed, so similar to it, to copy, should have gone on and added the kai ek tou Huiou, 


according to habit. 


However this is a mere suggestion, I think I have shewn that there is strong reason to believe that 
whatever the explanation may be, the Spanish Church was unaware that it had added to or changed the 
Constantinopolitan creed. 


5. There remains now only the last point, which is the most important of all, but which does not belong to 
the subject matter of this volume and which therefore I shall treat with the greatest brevity. The writings 
of St. John Damascene are certainly deemed entirely orthodox by the Easterns and always have been. On 
the other hand their entire orthodoxy has never been disputed in the West, but a citation from Damascene 
is considered by St. Thomas as conclusive. Under these circumstances it seems hard to resist the 
conclusion that the faith of the East and the West, so far as its official setting forth is concerned, is the 
same and always has been. And perhaps no better proof of the Western acceptance of the Eastern 
doctrine concerning the eternal procession of the Holy Spirit can be found than the fact that St. John 
Damascene has been in recent years raised by the pope for his followers to the rank of a Doctor of the 
Catholic Church. 


Perhaps I may be allowed to close with two moderate statements of the Western position, the one by the 
learned and pious Dr. Pusey and the other by the none less famous Bishop Pearson. 


Dr. Pusey says: 


“Since, however, the clause, which found its way into the Creed, was, in the first instance, admitted, as 
being supposed to be part of the Constantinopolitan Creed, and, since after it had been rooted for 200 
years, it was not uprooted, for fear of uprooting also or perplexing the faith of the people, there was no 
fault either in its first reception or in its subsequent retention.” 


“The Greeks would condemn forefathers of their own, if they were to pronounce the clause to be heretical. 
For it would be against the principles of the Church to be in communion with an heretical body. But from 
the deposition of Photius, a.d. 886 to at least a.d. 1009, East and West retained their own expression of 
faith without schism. “ 


“a.d. 1077, Theophylact did not object to the West, retaining for itself the confession of faith contained in 
the words, but only excepted against the insertion of the words in the Creed. “ 


And Bp. Pearson, explaining Article VIII. of the Creed says: “Now although the addition of words to the 
formal Creed without the consent, and against the protestations of the Oriental Church be not justifiable; 
yet that which was added is nevertheless a certain truth, and may be so used in that Creed by them who 
believe the same to be a truth; so long as they pretend it not to be a definition of that Council, but an 
addition or explication inserted, and condemn not those who, out of a greater respect to such synodical 
determinations, will admit of no such insertions, nor speak any other language than the Scriptures and 
their Fathers spoke.” 


HISTORICAL NOTE ON THE LOST “TOME” OF THE SECOND COUNCIL 


We know from the Synodical letter sent by the bishops who assembled at Constantinople in a.d. 382 (the 
next year after the Second Ecumenical Council) sent to Pope Damasus and other Western bishops, that 
the Second Council set forth a “Tome,” containing a statement of the doctrinal points at issue. This letter 
will be found in full at the end of the treatment of this council. The Council of Chalcedon in its address to 
the Emperor says: “The bishops who at Constantinople detected the taint of Apollinarianism, 
communicated to the Westerns their decision in the matter.” From this we may reasonably conclude, with 
Tillemont, that the lost Tome treated also of the Apollinarian heresy. It is moreover by no means unlikely 
that the Creed as it has come down to us, was the summary at the end of the Tome, and was followed by 
the anathemas which now form our Canon I. It also is likely that the very accurate doctrinal statements 
contained in the Letter of the Synod of 382 may be taken almost, if not quite, verbatim from this Tome. It 
seems perfectly evident that at least one copy of the Tome was sent to the West but how it got lost is a 
matter on which at present we are entirely in the dark. 


LETTER OF THE SAME HOLY SYNOD TO THE MOST PIOUS EMPEROR THEODOSIUS THE GREAT, TO WHICH ARE 
APPENDED THE CANONS ENACTED BY THEM 


(Found in Labbe, Concilia, Tom. II., 945.) 


To the most religious Emperor Theodosius, the Holy Synod of Bishops assembled in Constantinople out of 
different Provinces. 


We begin our letter to your Piety with thanks to God, who has established the empire of your Piety for the 
common peace of the Churches and for the support of the true Faith. And, after rendering due thanks 
unto God, as in duty bound we lay before your Piety the things which have been done in the Holy Synod. 
When, then, we had assembled in Constantinople, according to the letter of your Piety, we first of all 


renewed our unity of heart each with the other, and then we pronounced some concise definitions, 
ratifying the Faith of the Nicene Fathers, and anathematizing the heresies which have sprung up, contrary 
thereto. Besides these things, we also framed certain Canons for the better ordering of the Churches, all 
which we have subjoined to this our letter. Wherefore we beseech your Piety that the decree of the Synod 
may be ratified, to the end that, as you have honoured the Church by your letter of citation, so you should 
set your seal to the conclusion of what has been decreed. May the Lord establish your empire in peace 
and righteousness, and prolong it from generation to generation; and may he add unto your earthly power 
the fruition of the heavenly kingdom also. May God by the prayers (euchais ton hagion) of the Saints, 
show favour to the world, that you may be strong and eminent in all good things as an Emperor most truly 
pious and beloved of God. 


INTRODUCTION ON THE NUMBER OF THE CANONS 
(Hefele, History of the Councils, Vol. I., p. 351.) 


The number of canons drawn up by this synod is doubtful. The old Greek codices and the Greek 
commentators of the Middle Ages, Zonaras and Balsamon, enumerate seven; the old Latin translations— 
viz. the Prisca, those by Dionysius Exiguus and Isidore, as well as the Codex of Luna—only recognize the 
first four canons of the Greek text, and the fact that they agree in this point is the more important as they 
are wholly independent of each other, and divide and arrange those canons of Constantinople which they 
do acknowledge quite differently. 


Because, however, in the Prisca the canons of Constantinople are only placed after those of the fourth 
General Council, the Ballerini brothers conclude that they were not contained at all in the oldest Greek 
collections of canons, and were inserted after the Council of Chalcedon. But it was at this very Council of 
Chalcedon that the first three canons of Constantinople were read out word for word. As however, they 
were not separately numbered, but were there read under the general title of Synodicon Synodi 
Secundae, Fuchs concluded they were not originally in the form in which we now possess them, but, 
without being divided into numbers, formed a larger and unbroken decree, the contents of which were 
divided by later copyists and translators into several different canons. And hence the very different 
divisions of these canons in the Prisca, Dionysius, and Isidore may be explained. The fact, however, that 
the old Latin translations all agree in only giving the first four canons of the Greek text, seems to show 
that the oldest Greek manuscripts, from which those translations were made, did not contain the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh, and that these last did not properly belong to this Synod, but were later additions. To 
this must be added that the old Greek Church-historians, in speaking of the affairs of the second General 
Council, only mention those points which are contained in the first four canons, and say nothing of what, 
according to the fifth, sixth, and seventh canons, had also been decided at Constantinople. At the very 
least, the seventh canon cannot have emanated from this Council, since in the sixth century John 
Scholasticus did not receive it into his collection, although he adopted the fifth and sixth. It is also missing 
in many other collections; and in treating specially of this canon further on, we shall endeavour to show 
the time and manner of its origin. But the fifth and sixth canons probably belong to the Synod of 
Constantinople of the following year, as Beveridge, the Ballerini, and others conjectured. The Greek 
scholiasts, Zonaras and Balsamon, and later on Tillemont, Beveridge, Van Espen and Herbst, have given 
more or less detailed commentaries on all these canons. 


CANONS OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY FATHERS WHO ASSEMBLED AT CONSTANTINOPLE DURING THE 
CONSULATE OF THOSE ILLUSTRIOUS MEN, FLAVIUS EUCHERIUS AND FLAVIUS EVAGRIUS ON THE VII OF THE 
IDES OF JULY 


The Bishops out of different provinces assembled by the grace of God in Constantinople, on the summons 
of the most religious Emperor Theodosius, have decreed as follows: 


CANON I 


The Faith of the Three Hundred and Eighteen Fathers assembled at Nice in Bithynia shall not be set aside, 
but shall remain firm. And every heresy shall be anathematized, particularly that of the Eunomians or 
[Anomaeans, the Arians or] Eudoxians, and that of the Semi-Arians or Pneumatomachi, and that of the 
Sabellians, and that of the Marcellians, and that of the Photinians, and that of the Apollinarians. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon I. 

Let the Nicene faith stand firm. Anathema to heresy. 

There is a difference of reading in the list of the heretics. The reading I have followed in the text is that 
given in Beveridge’s Synodicon. The Greek text, however, in Labbe, and with it agree the version of 


Hervetus and the text of Hefele, reads: “the Eunomians or Anomaeans, the Arians or Eudoxians, the Semi- 
Arians or Pheumatomachi, the Sabellians, Marcellians, Photinians and Apollinarians.” From this Dionysius 


only varies by substituting “Macedonians” for “Semi-Arians.” It would seem that this was the correct 
reading. I, however, have followed the other as being the more usual. 


Hefele. 


By the Eudoxians, whom this canon identifies with the Arians [according to his text, vide supra,] is meant 
that faction who, in contradistinction to the strict Arians or Anomaeans on one side, and the Semi-Arians 
on the other side, followed the leadership of the Court Bishop Eudoxius (Bishop of Constantinople under 
the Emperor Valens), and without being entirely Anomaean, yet very decidedly inclined to the left of the 
Arian party—probably claiming to represent the old and original Arianism. But this canon makes the Semi- 
Arians identical with the Pheumatomachians, and so far rightly, that the latter sprang from the Semi-Arian 
party, and applied the Arian principle to their doctrine of the Holy Ghost. Lastly, by the Marcellians are 
meant those pupils of Marcellus of Ancyra who remained in the errors formerly propounded by him, while 
afterwards others, and indeed he himself, once more acknowledged the truth. 


EXCURSUS ON THE HERESIES CONDEMNED IN CANON I 


In treating of these heresies I shall invert the order of the canon, and shall speak of the Macedonian and 
Apollinarian heresies first, as being most nearly connected with the object for which the 
Constantinopolitan Synod was assembled. 


The Semi-Arians, Macedonians or Pheumatomachi. 


Peace indeed seemed to have been secured by the Nicene decision but there was an element of discord 
still extant, and so shortly afterwards as in 359 the double-synod of Rimini (Ariminum) and Selencia 
rejected the expressions homousion and homoeusion equally, and Jerome gave birth to his famous phrase, 
“the world awoke to find itself Arian.” The cause of this was the weight attaching to the Semi-Arian party, 
which counted among its numbers men of note and holiness, such as St. Cyril of Jerusalem. Of the 
developments of this party it seems right that some mention should be made in this place, since it brought 
forth the Macedonian heresy. 


(Wm. Bright, D.D., St. Leo on the Incarnation, pp. 213 et seqq.) 


The Semi-Arian party in the fourth century attempted to steer a middle course between calling the Son 
Consubstantial and calling him a creature. Their position, indeed, was untenable, but several persisted in 
clinging to it; and it was adopted by Macedonius, who occupied the see of Constantinople. It was through 
their adoption of a more reverential language about the Son than had been used by the old Arians, that 
what is called the Macedonian heresy showed itself. Arianism had spoken both of the Son and the Holy 
Spirit as creatures. The Macedonians, rising up out of Semi-Arianism, gradually reached the Church’s 
belief as to the uncreated majesty of the Son, even if they retained their objection to the homoousion as a 
formula. But having, in their previously Semi-Arian position, refused to extend their own “homoiousion” to 
the Holy Spirit, they afterwards persisted in regarding him as “external to the one indivisible Godhead,” 
Newman’s Arians, p. 226; or as Tillemont says (Mem. vi., 527), “the denial of the divinity of the Holy Spirit 
was at last their capital or only error.” St. Athanasius, while an exile under Constantius for the second 
time, “heard with pain,” as he says (Ep. i. ad Serap., 1) that “some who had left the Arians from disgust at 
their blasphemy against the Son of God, yet called the Spirit a creature, and one of the ministering spirits, 
differing only in degree from the Angels:” and soon afterwards, in 362, the Council of Alexandria 
condemned the notion that the Spirit was a creature, as being “no true avoidance of the detestable Arian 
heresy.” See “Later Treatises of St. Athanasius,” p. 5. Athanasius insisted that the Nicene Fathers, 
although silent on the nature of the Holy Spirit, had by implication ranked him with the Father and the 
Son as an object of belief (ad Afros, 11). After the death of St. Athanasius, the new heresy was rejected on 
behalf of the West by Pope Damasus, who declared the Spirit to be truly and properly from the Father (as 
the Son from the Divine substance) and very God, “omnia posse et omnia nosse, et ubique esse,” coequal 
and adorable (Mansi, iii., 483). The Illyrian bishops also, in 374, wrote to the bishops of Asia Minor, 
affirming the consubstantiality of the Three Divine Persons (Theodoret, H. E., iv., 9). St. Basil wrote his De 
Spiritu Sancto in the same sense (see Swete, Early History of the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, pp. 58, 67), 
and in order to vindicate this truth against the Pneumatomachi, as the Macedonians were called by the 
Catholics, the Constantinopolitan recension of the Nicene Creed added the words, “the Lord and the Life- 
giver, proceeding from the Father, with the Father and the Son worshipped and glorified” etc., which had 
already formed part of local Creeds in the East. 


From the foregoing by Canon Bright, the reader will be able to understand the connexion between the 
Semi-Arians and Pneumatomachi, as well as to see how the undestroyed heretical germs of the Semi-Asian 
heresy necessitated by their development the condemnation of a second synod. 

The Apollinarians. 

(Philip Schaff, in Smith and Wace, Dict. Christ. Biog., s.v. Apollinaris.) 


Apollinaris was the first to apply the results of the Nicene controversy to Christology proper, and to call 


the attention of the Church to the psychical and pneumatic element in the humanity of Christ; but in his 
zeal for the true deity of Christ, and fear of a double personality, he fell into the error of a partial denial of 
his true humanity. Adopting the psychological trichotomy of Plato (soma psuche, pneuma), for which he 
quoted 1. Thess. v. 23 and Gal. v. 17, he attributed to Christ a human body (soma) and a human soul (the 
psuche alogos, the anima animans which man has in common with the animal), but not a rational spirit 
(nous, pneuma, psuche logike, anima rationalis,) and put in the place of the latter the divine Logos. In 
opposition to the idea of a mere connection of the Logos with the man Jesus, he wished to secure an 
organic unity of the two, and so a true incarnation; but he sought this at the expense of the most 
important constituent of man. He reached only a Theos sarkophoros as Nestorianism only an anthropos 
theophoros instead of the proper theandrotos . He appealed to the fact that the Scripture says, “the Word 
was made flesh”—not spirit; “God was manifest in the flesh” etc. To which Gregory Nazianzen justly 
replied that in these passages the term sarx was used by synecdoche for the whole human nature. In this 
way Apollinaris established so close a connection of the Logos with human flesh, that all the divine 
attributes were transferred to the human nature, and all the human attributes to the divine, and the two 
merged in one nature in Christ. Hence he could speak of a crucifixion of the Logos, and a worship of his 
flesh. He made Christ a middle being between God and man, in whom, as it were, one part divine and two 
parts human were fused in the unity of a new nature. He even ventured to adduce created analogies, such 
as the mule, midway between the horse and the ass; the grey colour, a mixture of white and black; and 
spring, in distinction from winter and summer. Christ, said he, is neither whole man, nor God, but a 
mixture (mixis) of God and man. On the other hand, he regarded the orthodox view of a union of full 
humanity with a full divinity in one person—of two wholes in one whole—as an absurdity. He called the 
result of this construction anthropotheos , a sort of monstrosity, which he put in the same category with 
the mythological figure of the Minotaur. But the Apollinarian idea of the union of the Logos with a 
truncated human nature might be itself more justly compared with this monster. Starting from the Nicene 
homoousion as to the Logos, but denying the completeness of Christ’s humanity, he met Arianism half-way, 
which likewise put the divine Logos in the place of the human spirit in Christ. But he strongly asserted his 
unchangeableness, while Arians taught his changeableness (treptotes). 


The faith of the Church revolted against such a mutilated and stunted humanity of Christ which 
necessarily involved also a merely partial redemption. The incarnation is an assumption of the entire 
human nature, sin only excluded. The ensarkosis is enanthropesis. To be a full and complete Redeemer, 
Christ must be a perfect man (teleios anthropos). The spirit or rational soul is the most important element 
in man, his crowning glory, the seat of intelligence and freedom, and needs redemption as well as the soul 
and the body; for sin has entered and corrupted all the faculties. 


In the sentence immediately preceding the above Dr. Scruff remarks “but the peculiar Christology of 
Apollinaris has reappeared from time to time in a modified shape, as isolated theological opinion.” No 
doubt Dr. Schaff had in mind the fathers of the so-called “Kenoticism” of to-day, Gess and Ebrard, who 
teach, unless they have been misunderstood, that the incarnate Son had no human intellect or rational 
soul (nous) but that the divine personality took its place, by being changed into it. By this last 
modification, they claim to escape from the taint of the Apollinarian heresy. 


The Eunomians or Anomoeans. 
(Bright, Notes on the Canons, Canon I. of I. Const.) 


“The Eunomians or Anomoeans.” These were the ultra-Arians, who carried to its legitimate issue the 
original Arian denial of the eternity and uncreatedness of the Son, while they further rejected what Arius 
had affirmed as to the essential mysteriousness of the Divine nature (Soc., H. E., iv., 7; comp. Athan., De 
Synod., 15). Their founder was Aetius, the most versatile of theological adventurers (cf. Athan., De Synod., 
31; Soc., H. E., ii., 45; and see a summary of his career in Newman’s Arians, p. 347); but their leader at 
the time of the Council was the daring and indefatigable Eunomius (for whose personal characteristics, 
see his admirer Philostorgius, x., 6). He, too, had gone through many vicissitudes from his first 
employment as the secretary of Aetius, and his ordination as deacon by Eudoxius; as bishop of Cyzicus, he 
had been lured into a disclosure of his true sentiments, and then denounced as a heretic (Theod., H. E., ii., 
29); with Aetius he had openly separated from Eudoxius as a disingenuous time-server, and had gone into 
retirement at Chalcedon (Philostorg., ix., 4). The distinctive formula of his adherents was the “Anomoion.” 
The Son, they said, was not “like to the Father in essence”; even to call him simply “like” was to obscure 
the fact that he was simply a creature, and, as such, “unlike” to his Creator. In other words, they thought 
the Semi-Arian “homoiousion” little better than the Catholic “homoousion”: the “homoion” of the more 
“respectable” Arians represented in their eyes an ignoble reticence; the plain truth, however it might 
shock devout prejudice, must be put into words which would bar all misunderstanding: the Son might be 
called “God,” but in a sense merely titular, so as to leave an impassable gulf between him and the 
uncreated Godhead (see Eunomius’s Exposition in Valesius’s note on Soc., H. E., v., 10). Compare Basil 
(Epist., 233, and his work against Eunomius), and Epiphanius (Haer., 76). 


The Arians or Eudoxians. 


(Bright. Ut supra.) 
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“The Arians or Eudoxians.” By these are meant the ordinary Arians of the period, or, as they may be 
called, the Acacian party, directed for several years by the essentially worldly and unconscientious 
Eudoxius. His real sympathies were with the Anomoeans (see Tillemont, Memoires, vi., 423, and compare 
his profane speech recorded by Socrates, H. E., ii., 43): but, as a bishop of Constantinople, he felt it 
necessary to discourage them, and to abide by the vague formula invented by Acacius of Caesarea, which 
described the Son as “like to the Father,” without saying whether this likeness was supposed to be more 
than moral (cf. Newman, Arians, p. 317), so that the practical effect of this “homoion” was to prepare the 
way for that very Anomoeanism which its maintainers were ready for political purposes to disown. 


The Sabellians. 
(Bright. Ut supra.) 


“The Sabellians,” whose theory is traceable to Noetus and Praxeas in the latter part of the second 
century: they regarded the Son and the Holy Spirit as aspects and modes of, or as emanations from, the 
One Person of the Father (see Newman’s Arians, pp. 120 et seqq.). Such a view tended directly to dissolve 
Christian belief in the Trinity and in the Incarnation (Vide Wilberforce, Incarnation, pp. 112, 197). Hence 
the gentle Dionysius of Alexandria characterised it in severe terms as involving “blasphemy, unbelief, and 
irreverence, towards the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit” (Euseb., H. E., vii. . 6). Hence the deep 
repugnance which it excited, and the facility with which the imputation of “Sabellianizing” could be 
utilised by the Arians against maintainers of the Consubstantiality (Hilary, De Trinit., iv., 4; De Synod., 68; 
Fragm., 11; Basil, Epist., 189, 2). No organized Sabellian sect was in existence at the date of this 
anathema: but Sabellian ideas were “in the air,” and St. Basil could speak of a revival of this old misbelief 
(Epist., 126). We find it again asserted by Chilperic I., King of Neustria, in the latter part of the sixth 
century (Greg. Turon., Hist. Fr., v., 45). 


The Marcellians. 
(Bright. Ut supra.) 


“The Marcellians,” called after Marcellus bishop of Ancyra, who was persistently denounced not only by 
the Arianizers, but by St. Basil, and for a time, at least, suspected by St. Athanasius (Vide Epiphan., Haer., 
72, 4) as one who held notions akin to Sabellianism, and fatal to a true belief in the Divine Sonship and 
the Incarnation. The theory ascribed to him was that the Logos was an impersonal Divine power, 
immanent from eternity in God, but issuing from him in the act of creation, and entering at last into 
relations with the human person of Jesus, who thus became God’s Son. But this expansion of the original 
divine unity would be followed by a “contraction,” when the Logos would retire from Jesus, and God would 
again be all in all. Some nine years before the council, Marcellus, then in extreme old age, had sent his 
deacon Eugenius to St. Athanasius, with a written confession of faith, quite orthodox as to the eternity of 
the Trinity, and the identity of the Logos with a pre-existing and personal Son, although not verbally 
explicit as to the permanence of Christ’s “kingdom,”—the point insisted on in one of the Epiphanian- 
Constantinopolitan additions to the Creed (Montfaucon, Collect. Nov., ii., 1). The question whether 
Marcellus was personally heterodox—i.e. whether the extracts from his treatise, made by his adversary 
Eusebius of Caesarea, give a fair account of his real views—has been answered unfavourably by some 
writers, as Newman (Athanasian Treatises, ii., 200, ed. 2), and Doellinger (Hippolytus and Callistus, p. 
217, E. T. p. 201), while others, like Neale, think that “charity and truth” suggest his “acquittal” (Hist. 
Patr. Antioch., p. 106). Montfaucon thinks that his written statements might be favourably interpreted, but 
that his oral statements must have given ground for suspicion. 


The Photinians. 
(Bright. Ut supra. ) 


“The Photinians,” or followers of Marcellus’s disciple Photinus, bishop of Sirmium, the ready-witted and 
pertinacious disputant whom four successive synods condemned before he could be got rid of, by State 
power, in a.d. 351. (See St. Athanasius’s Historical Writings, Introd. p. lxxxix.) In his representation of the 
“Marcellian” theology, he laid special stress on its Christological position—that Jesus, on whom the Logos 
rested with exceptional fulness, was a mere man. See Athanasius, De Synodis, 26, 27, for two creeds in 
which Photinianism is censured; also Soc. H. E. ii., 18, 29, 30; vii., 32. There is an obvious affinity between 
it and the “Samosatene” or Paulionist theory. 


CANON II 


The bishops are not to go beyond their dioceses to churches lying outside of their bounds, nor bring 
confusion on the churches; but let the Bishop of Alexandria, according to the canons, alone administer the 
affairs of Egypt; and let the bishops of the East manage the East alone, the privileges of the Church in 
Antioch, which are mentioned in the canons of Nice, being preserved; and let the bishops of the Asian 
Diocese administer the Asian affairs only; and the Pontic bishops only Pontic matters; and the Thracian 
bishops only Thracian affairs. And let not bishops go beyond their dioceses for ordination or any other 
ecclesiastical ministrations, unless they be invited. And the aforesaid canon concerning dioceses being 


observed, it is evident that the synod of every province will administer the affairs of that particular 
province as was decreed at Nice. But the Churches of God in heathen nations must be governed according 
to the custom which has prevailed from the times of the Fathers. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon II. 


No traveller shall introduce confusion into the Churches either by ordaining or by enthroning. 
Nevertheless in Churches which are among the heathen the tradition of the Fathers shall be preserved. 


In the above Ancient Epitome it will be noticed that not only is ordination mentioned but also the 
‘Inthronization” of bishops. Few ceremonies are of greater antiquity in the Christian Church than the 
solemn placing of the newly chosen bishop in the episcopal chair of his diocese. It is mentioned in the 
Apostolical Constitutions, and in the Greek Pontificals. Also in the Arabic version of the Nicene Canons. 
(No. Ixxi.). A sermon was usually delivered by the newly consecrated bishop, called the “sermo 
enthronisticus.” He also sent to neighbouring bishops sullabai enthronistikai, and the fees the new 
bishops paid were called ta enthronistika. 


Valesius. 
(Note on Socrates, H. E., v., 8). 


This rule seems to have been made chiefly on account of Meletius, Bishop of Antioch, Gregory Nazianzen, 
and Peter of Alexandria. For Meletius leaving the Eastern diocese had come to Constantinople to ordain 
Gregory bishop there. And Gregory having abandoned the bishoprick of Sasima, which was in the Pontic 
diocese, had removed to Constantinople. While Peter of Alexandria had sent to Constantinople seven 
Egyptian bishops to ordain Maximus the Cynic. For the purpose therefore of repressing these [disorders], 
the fathers of the Synod of Constantinople made this canon. 


Balsamon. 


Take notice from the present canon that formerly all the Metropolitans of provinces were themselves the 
heads of their own provinces, and were ordained by their own synods. But all this was changed by Canon 
xxviij of the Synod of Chalcedon, which directs that the Metropolitans of the dioceses of Pontus, Asia, and 
Thrace, and certain others which are mentioned in this Canon should be ordained by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople and should be subject to him. But if you find other churches which are autocephalous as 
the Church of Bulgaria, of Cyprus, of Iberia, you need not be astonished. For the Emperor Justinian gave 
this honour to the Archbishop of Bulgaria. .. . The third Synod gave this honour to the Archbishop of 
Cyprus, and by the law of the same synod (Canon viii.), and by the Sixth Synod in its xxxix*th Canon, the 
judgment of the Synod of Antioch is annulled and this honour granted to the bishop of Iberia. 


Tillemont. 
(Mem. ix., 489). 


The Council seems likewise to reject, whether designedly or inadvertently, what had been ordained by the 
Council of Sardica in favour of Rome. But as assuredly it did not affect to prevent either Ecumenical 
Councils, or even general Councils of the East, from judging of matters brought before them, so I do not 
know if one may conclude absolutely that they intended to forbid appeals to Rome. It regulates 
proceedings between Dioceses, but not what might concern superior tribunals. 


Fleury. 
(Hist. Eccl. in loc.). 


This Canon, which gives to the councils of particular places full authority in Ecclesiastical matters, seems 
to take away the power of appealing to the Pope granted by the Council of Sardica, and to restore the 
ancient right. 


Hefele. 


An exception to the rule against interference in other patriarchates was made with regard to those 
Churches newly founded amongst barbarous nations (not belonging to the Roman Empire), as these were 
of course obliged to receive their first bishops from strange patriarchates, and remained afterwards too 
few in number to form patriarchates of their own and were therefore governed as belonging to other 
patriarchates, as, for instance, Abyssinia by the patriarchate of Alexandria. 


CANON III 


The Bishop of Constantinople, however, shall have the prerogative of honour after the Bishop of Rome; 


because Constantinople is New Rome. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon III. 

The bishop of Constantinople is to be honoured next after the bishop of Rome. 


It should be remembered that the change effected by this canon did not affect Rome directly in any way, 
but did seriously affect Alexandria and Antioch, which till then had ranked next after the see of Rome. 
When the pope refused to acknowledge the authority of this canon, he was in reality defending the 
principle laid down in the canon of Nice, that in such matters the ancient customs should continue. Even 
the last clause, it would seem, could give no offence to the most sensitive on the papal claims, for it 
implies a wonderful power in the rank of Old Rome, if a see is to rank next to it because it happens to be 
“New Rome.” Of course these remarks only refer to the wording of the canon which is carefully guarded; 
the intention doubtless was to exalt the see of Constantinople, the chief see of the East, to a position of as 
near equality as possible with the chief see of the West. 


Zonaras. 


In this place the Council takes action concerning Constantinople, to which it decrees the prerogative of 
honour, the priority, and the glory after the Bishop of Rome as being New Rome and the Queen of cities. 
Some indeed wish to understand the preposition meta here of time and not of inferiority of grade. And 
they strive to confirm this interpretation by a consideration of the XXVIII canon of Chalcedon, urging that 
if Constantinople is to enjoy equal honours, the preposition “after” cannot signify subjection. But on the 
other hand the hundred and thirtieth novel of Justinian, Book V of the Imperial Constitutions, title three, 
understands the canon otherwise. For, it says, “we decree that the most holy Pope of Old Rome, according 
to the decrees of the holy synods is the first of all priests, and that the most blessed bishop of 
Constantinople and of New Rome, should have the second place after the Apostolic Throne of the Elder 
Rome, and should be superior in honour to all others.” From this therefore it is abundantly evident that 
“after” denotes subjection (hupobibasmon) and diminution. And otherwise it would be impossible to guard 
this equality of honour in each see. For in reciting their names, or assigning them seats when they are to 
sit together, or arranging the order of their signatures to documents, one must come before the other. 
Whoever therefore shall explain this particle meta as only referring to time, and does not admit that it 
signifies an inferior grade of dignity, does violence to the passage and draws from it a meaning neither 
true nor good. Moreover in Canon xxxvj of the Council in Trullo, meta manifestly denotes subjection, 
assigning to Constantinople the second place after the throne of Old Rome; and then adds, after this 
Alexandria, then Antioch, and last of all shall be placed Jerusalem. 


Hefele. 


If we enquire the reason why this Council tried to change the order of rank of the great Sees, which had 
been established in the sixth Nicene canon, we must first take into consideration that, since the elevation 
of Constantinople to the Imperial residence, as New Rome, the bishops as well as the Emperors naturally 
wished to see the new imperial residence, New Rome, placed immediately after Old Rome in ecclesiastical 
rank also; the rather, as with the Greeks it was the rule for the ecclesiastical rank of a See to follow the 
civil rank of the city. The Synod of Antioch in 341, in its ninth canon, had plainly declared this, and 
subsequently the fourth General Council, in its seventeenth canon, spoke in the same sense. But how 
these principles were protested against on the side of Rome, we shall see further on in the history of the 
fourth General Council. For the present, it may suffice to add that the aversion to Alexandria which, by 
favouring Maximus, had exercised such a disturbing influence on Church affairs in Constantinople, may 
well have helped to effect the elevation of the See of Constantinople over that of Alexandria. Moreover, for 
many centuries Rome did not recognize this change of the old ecclesiastical order. In the sixteenth session 
of the fourth General Council, the Papal Legate, Lucentius, expressly declared this. In like manner the 
Popes Leo the Great and Gregory the Great pronounced against it; and though even Gratian adopted this 
canon in his collection the Roman critics added the following note: Canon hic ex iis est, quos Apostolica 
Romana Sedes a principio et longo post tempore non recepit. It was only when, after the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Latins, a Latin patriarchate was founded there in 1204, that Pope Innocent III, and 
the twelfth General Council, in 1215, allowed this patriarch the first rank after the Roman; and the same 
recognition was expressly awarded to the Greek Patriarch at the Florentine Union in 1439. 


T. W Allies. 


Remarkable enough it is that when, in the Council of Chalcedon, appeal was made to this third Canon, the 
Pope St. Leo declared that it had never been notified to Rome. As in the mean time it had taken effect 
throughout the whole East, as in this very council Nectarius, as soon as he is elected, presides instead of 
Timothy of Alexandria, it puts in a strong point of view the real self-government of the Eastern Church at 
this time; for the giving the Bishop of Constantinople precedence over Alexandria and Antioch was a 
proceeding which affected the whole Church, and so far altered its original order—one in which certainly 
the West might claim to have a voice. Tillemont goes on: “It would be very difficult to justify St. Leo, if he 


meant that the Roman Church had never known that the Bishop of Constantinople took the second place 
in the Church, and the first in the East, since his legates, whose conduct he entirely approves, had just 
themselves authorized it as a thing beyond dispute, and Eusebius of Dorylaeum maintained that St. Leo 
himself had proved it.” The simple fact is, that, exceedingly unwilling as the Bishops of Rome were to 
sanction it, from this time, 381, to say the least, the Bishop of Constantinople appears uniformly as first 
bishop of the East. 


Cardinal Baronius in his Annals (a.d. 381, n. 35, 36) has disputed the genuineness of this Canon! As 
already mentioned it is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Decretum, Pars I., Dist. XXII, c. iij. The note 
added to this in Gratian reads as follows: 


Note in Gratian’s “Decretum.” 


This canon is of the number of those which the Apostolic See of Rome did not at first nor for long years 
afterwards receive. This is evident from Epistle LI. (or LIII.) of Pope Leo I. to Anatolius of Constantinople 
and from several other of his letters. The same thing also is shewn by two letters of Leo IX.’s, the one 
against the presumptuous acts of Michael and Leo (cap. 28) and the other addressed to the same Michael. 
But still more clearly is this seen from the letter of Blessed Gregory (xxxj., lib. VI.) to Eulogius of 
Alexandria and Anastasius of Antioch, and from the letter of Nicholas I. to the Emperor Michel which 
begins “Proposueramus.” However, the bishops of Constantinople, sustained by the authority of the 
Emperors, usurped to themselves the second place among the patriarchs, and this at length was granted 
to them for the sake of peace and tranquillity, as Pope Innocent III. declares (in cap. antiqua de privileg.). 


This canon Dionysius Exiguus appends to Canon 2, and dropping 5, 6, and 7 he has but three canons of 
this Synod. 


CANON IV 


Concerning Maximus the Cynic and the disorder which has happened in Constantinople on his account, it 
is decreed that Maximus never was and is not now a Bishop; that those who have been ordained by him 
are in no order whatever of the clergy; since all which has been done concerning him or by him, is 
declared to be invalid. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon IV. 


Let Maximus the Cynic be cast out from among the bishops, and anyone who was inscribed by him on the 
clergy list shall be held as profane. 


Edmund Venables. 
(Smith and Wace, Dict. Christ. Biog.) 


Maximus the Cynic; the intrusive bishop of Constantinople, a.d. 380. Ecclesiastical history hardly presents 
a more extraordinary career than that of this man, who, after a most disreputable youth, more than once 
brought to justice for his misdeeds, and bearing the scars of his punishments, by sheer impudence, clever 
flattery, and adroit management of opportunities, contrived to gain the confidence successively of no less 
men than Peter of Alexandria, Gregory Nazianzen, and Ambrose, and to install himself in one of the first 
sees of the church, from which he was with difficulty dislodged by a decree of an ecumenical council. His 
history also illustrates the jealousy felt by the churches of Alexandria and Rome towards their young and 
vigorous rival for patriarchal honours, the church of Constantinople; as well as their claim to interfere 
with her government, and to impose prelates upon her according to their pleasure. Alexandria, as the 
chief see of the Eastern world, from the first asserted a jurisdiction which she has never formally 
relinquished over the see of Constantinople, more particularly in a vacancy in the episcopate (Neale, Patr. 
of Alexandria, i., 206). The conduct of Peter, the successor of Athanasius, first in instituting Gregory 
Nazianzen bishop of Constantinople by his letters and sending a formal recognition of his appointment 
and then in substituting Maximus, as has been remarked by Milman (History of Christianity, iii., 115, note) 
and Ullman (Greg. Naz., p. 203 [Cox’s translation]), furnish unmistakable indications of the desire to erect 
an Oriental papacy, by establishing the primacy of Alexandria over Constantinople and so over the East, 
which was still further illustrated a few years later by the high-handed behaviour of Theophilus towards 
Chrysostom. 


Maximus was a native of Alexandria of low parentage. He boasted that his family had produced martyrs. 
He got instructed in the rudiments of the Christian faith and received baptism, but strangely enough 
sought to combine the Christian profession with Cynic philosophy. 


When he presented himself at the Eastern capital he wore the white robe of a Cynic, and carried a 
philosopher’s staff, his head being laden with a huge crop of crisp curling hair, dyed a golden yellow, and 
swinging over his shoulders in long ringlets. He represented himself as a confessor for the Nicene faith, 


and his banishment to the Oasis as a suffering for the truth (Orat. xxiii., p. 419). Before long he completely 
gained the ear and heart of Gregory, who admitted him to the closest companionship. Maximus 
proclaimed the most unbounded admiration for Gregory’s discourses, which he praised in private, and, 
according to the custom of the age, applauded in public. His zeal against heretics was most fierce, and his 
denunciation of them uncompromising. The simple-hearted Gregory became the complete dupe of 
Maximus. 


All this time Maximus was secretly maturing a plot for ousting his unsuspicious patron from his throne. 
He gained the ear and the confidence of Peter of Alexandria, and induced him to favour his ambitious 
views. Gregory, he asserted, had never been formally enthroned bishop of Constantinople; his translation 
thither was a violation of the canons of the church; rustic in manners, he had proved himself quite 
unfitted for the place. Constantinople was getting weary of him. It was time the patriarch of the Eastern 
world should exercise his prerogative and give New Rome a more suitable bishop. The old man was 
imposed on as Gregory had been, and lent himself to Maximus’s projects. Maximus found a ready tool ina 
presbyter of Constantinople, envious of Gregory’s talents and popularity (de Vit., p. 13). Others were 
gained by bribes. Seven unscrupulous sailor fellows were despatched from Alexandria to mix with the 
people, and watch for a favourable opportunity for carrying out the plot. When all was ripe they were 
followed by a bevy of bishops, with secret instructions from the patriarch to consecrate Maximus. 


The conspirators chose the night for the accomplishment of their enterprise. Gregory they knew was 
confined by illness. They forced their way into the cathedral, and commenced the rite of ordination. By the 
time they had set the Cynic on the archiepiscopal throne, and had just begun shearing away his long 
curls, they were surprised by the dawn. The news quickly spread, and everybody rushed to the church. 
The magistrates appeared on the scene with their officers; Maximus and his consecrators were driven 
from the sacred precincts, and in the house or shop of a flute-player the tonsure was completed. Maximus 
repaired to Thessalonica to lay his cause before Theodosius. He met with a cold reception from the 
emperor, who committed the matter to Ascholius, the much respected bishop of that city, charging him to 
refer it to pope Damasus. We have two letters of Damasus’s on this subject. In the first, addressed to 
Ascholius and the Macedonian bishops, he vehemently condemns the “ardor animi et foeda presumptio” 
which had led certain persons coming from Egypt, in violation of the rule of ecclesiastical discipline, to 
have proposed to consecrate a restless man, an alien from the Christian profession, not worthy to be 
called a Christian, who wore an idolatrous garb (“habitus idoli”) and the long hair which St. Paul said was 
a shame to a man, and remarks on the fact that being expelled from the church they were compelled to 
complete the ordination “intra parietes alienos.” In the second letter addressed to Ascholius individually 
(Ep. vi.) he repeats his condemnation of the ordination of the long-haired Maximus (“comatum”) and asks 
him to take special care that a Catholic bishop may be ordained (Migne, Patrolog., xiii., pp. 366-369; Ep. 
5; 5, 6). 


Maximus returned to Alexandria, and demanded that Peter should assist him in re-establishing himself at 
Constantinople. But Peter had discovered the man’s true character, and received him as coldly as 
Theodosius had done. Determined to carry his point he presented himself to the patriarch at the head ofa 
disorderly mob, with the threat that if he did not help him to gain the throne of Constantinople he would 
have that of Alexandria. Peter appealed to the prefect, by whom Maximus was driven out of Egypt. The 
death of Peter and the accession of Timotheus are placed Feb. 14, 380. The events described must 
therefore have occurred in 379. When the second ecumenical council met at Constantinople in 381, the 
question of Maximus’s claim to the see of Constantinople came up for consideration. His pretensions were 
unanimously rejected. 


Bright. 
(Notes on the Canons, in loc.) 


Maximus, however, having been expelled from Egypt, made his way into Northern Italy, presented to 
Gratian at Milan a large work which he had written against the Arians (as to which Gregory sarcastically 
remarks—”Saul a prophet, Maximus an author!” Carm. adv. Mar., 21), and deceived St. Ambrose and his 
suffragans by showing the record of his consecration, with letters which Peter had once written in his 
behalf. To these prelates of the “Italic diocese” the appeal of Maximus seemed like the appeal of 
Athanasius, and more recently of Peter himself, to the sympathy of the church of Rome; and they 
requested Theodosius to let the case be heard before a really General Council (Mansi, iii. 631). Nothing 
further came of it; perhaps, says Tillemont, those who thus wrote in favour of Maximus “reconnurent 
bientot quel il etait” (ix., 502): so that when a Council did meet at Rome towards the end of 382, no steps 
were taken in his behalf. 


CANON V 


(Probably adopted at a Council held in Constantinople the next year, 382. Vide. Introduction on the 
number of the Canons.) 


In regard to the tome of the Western [Bishops], we receive those in Antioch also who confess the unity of 


the Godhead of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon V. 


The Tome of the Westerns which recognizes the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit as consubstantial is 
highly acceptable. 


Beveridge and Van Espen translate this canon differently, thus, “With regard to the tome of the Westerns, 
we agree with those in Antioch [i.e. the Synod of 378] who (accepted it and) acknowledged the unity of 
the Godhead of the Father etc.” In opposition to this translation Hefele urges that apodechesthai in 
ecclesiastical language usually refers to receiving persons and recognizing them, not opinions or 
doctrines. 


Hefele. 


This canon probably does not belong to the second General Council, but to the Synod held in the following 
year at Constantinople consisting of nearly the same bishops. 


It is certain that by the “Tome of the Westerns” a dogmatic work of the Western bishops is to be 
understood, and the only question is which Tome of the Westerns is here meant. Several—for instance, the 
Greek commentators, Balsamon and Zonaras, and the spokesman of the Latins at the Synod of Florence in 
1439 (Archbishop Andrew of Rhodes)—understood by it the decrees of the Synod of Sardica; but it seems 
to me that this canon undoubtedly indicates that the Tome of the Westerns also mentioned the condition of 
the Antiochian Church, and the division into two parties of the orthodox of that place—the Meletian 
schism. Now, as this was not mentioned, nay, could not have been, at the Synod of Sardica—for this 
schism at Antioch only broke out seventeen years later—some other document of the Latins must certainly 
be meant. But we know that Pope Damasus, and the synod assembled by him in 369, addressed a Tome to 
the Orientals, of which fragments are still preserved, and that nine years later, in 379, a great synod at 
Antioch of one hundred and forty-six orthodox Oriental bishops, under Meletius, accepted and signed this 
Tome, and at the same time sought to put a stop to the Meletian schism. Soon afterwards, in 380, Pope 
Damasus and his fourth Roman Synod again sent a treatise on the faith, of which we still possess a 
portion, containing anathemas, to the Orientals, especially to Bishop Paul of Antioch, head of the 
Eustathians of that city. Under these circumstances, we are justified in referring the expression “the tome 
of the Westerns” either to the Roman treatise of 369 or to that of 380, and I am disposed to give the 
preference to the former, for the following reasons:— 


(1.) As has been already observed, this canon belongs to the Synod held at Constantinople in 382. 
(2.) We still possess in Theodoret a Synodal Letter to the Latins from this later Synod. 


(3.) The canon in question, as proceeding from the same source, is, of course to a certain extent, 
connected with this letter. 


(4.) In this Synodal Letter, the Eastern bishops, in order to convince the Latins of their orthodoxy, appeal 
to two documents, the one a “tome” of an Antiochian Synod, and the other a “tome” of the Ecumenical 
Council held at Constantinople in 381. 


(5.) By the Antiochian Synod here mentioned, I understand the great synod of 378, and, as a necessary 
consequence, believe the “tome” there produced to be none other than the Roman Tome of 369, which 
was then accepted at Antioch. 


(6.) It is quite certain that the Synod of Antioch sent a copy of this Tome, with the declaration of its 
acceptance and the signatures of the members, back to Rome, as a supplement to its Synodal Letter; and 
hence Lucas Holstenius was still able to find fragments of it in Rome. 


(7.) The Synod of Constantinople of 382 might well call this Tome, sent back to Rome with the acceptance 
and signatures of the Easterns, a “Tome established at Antioch,” although it was really drawn up at Rome. 


(8.) If, however, the Synod of Constantinople in its Synodal Letter speaks of this Tome, we are justified in 
supposing that the one mentioned in its canon is the same. 


(9.) That which still remains of the Roman Tome of 369, treats expressly of the oneness of the Godhead of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; and such were the contents of the Tome according to this canon. 


(10.) It is true that the fragments still preserved of this Tome contain no passage directly referring to the 
Antiochian schism; but, in the first place, very little remains of it, and there is the more reason to suppose 
that the Meletian schism was spoken of in the portion which has been lost, as it was the same Antiochian 
Synod that accepted the Tome which urged the putting an end to that schism. It is still more to the 
purpose that the Italian bishops, in their letter to the Easterns in 381, expressly say that they had already 


long before (dudum) written to the Orientals in order to put an end to the division between the orthodox 
at Antioch. By this “dudum” I conclude that they refer to the Roman Tome of 369; and if the Westerns in 
their letter to the Easterns in 381 pointed to this Tome, it was natural that the Synod of Constantinople of 
382 should also have referred to it, for it was that very letter of the Latins which occasioned and called 
the synod into being. 


Lastly, for the full understanding of this canon, it is necessary to observe that the Latins, in their letter 
just mentioned of 381, say that “they had already in their earlier missive (i.e. as we suppose, in the Tome 
of 369) spoken to the effect that both parties at Antioch, one as much as the other, were orthodox.” 
Agreeing with this remark of the Westerns, repeated in their letter of 381, the Easterns in this canon say, 
“We also recognise all Antiochians as orthodox who acknowledge the oneness of the Godhead of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 


CANON VI 


(Probably adopted at a Council held in Constantinople the next year, 382. Vide Introduction on the 
number of Canons.) 


Forasmuch as many wishing to confuse and overturn ecclesiastical order, do contentiously and 
slanderously fabricate charges against the orthodox bishops who have the administration of the Churches, 
intending nothing else than to stain the reputation of the priests and raise up disturbances amongst the 
peaceful laity; therefore it seemed right to the Holy Synod of Bishops assembled together in 
Constantinople, not to admit accusers without examination; and neither to allow all persons whatsoever to 
bring accusations against the rulers of the Church, nor, on the other hand, to exclude all. If then, any one 
shall bring a private complaint against the Bishop, that is, one relating to his own affairs, as, for example, 
that he has been defrauded, or otherwise unjustly treated by him, in such accusations no examination 
shall be made, either of the person or of the religion of the accuser; for it is by all means necessary that 
the conscience of the Bishop should be free, and that he who says he has been wronged should meet with 
righteous judgment, of whatever religion he may be. But if the charge alleged against the Bishop be that 
of some ecclesiastical offence, then it is necessary to examine carefully the persons of the accusers, so 
that, in the first place, heretics may not be suffered to bring accusations touching ecclesiastical matters 
against orthodox bishops. And by heretics we mean both those who were aforetime cast out and those 
whom we ourselves have since anathematized, and also those professing to hold the true faith who have 
separated from our canonical bishops, and set up conventicles in opposition [to them]. Moreover, if there 
be any who have been condemned for faults and cast out of the Church, or excommunicated, whether of 
the clergy or the laity, neither shall it be lawful for these to bring an accusation against the bishop, until 
they have cleared away the charge against themselves. In like manner, persons who are under previous 
accusations are not to be permitted to bring charges against a bishop or any other clergyman, until they 
shall have proved their own innocence of the accusation brought against them. But if any, being neither 
heretics, nor excommunicate, nor condemned, nor under previous accusation for alleged faults, should 
declare that they have any ecclesiastical charge against the bishop, the Holy Synod bids them first lay 
their charges before all the Bishops of the Province, and before them prove the accusations, whatsoever 
they may be, which they have brought against the bishop. And if the comprovincials should be unable 
rightly to settle the charges brought against the bishop, then the parties must betake themselves to a 
greater synod of the bishops of that diocese called together for this purpose; and they shall not produce 
their allegations before they have promised in writing to undergo an equal penalty to be exacted from 
themselves, if, in the course of the examination, they shall be proved to have slandered the accused 
bishop. And if anyone, despising what has been decreed concerning these things, shall presume to annoy 
the ears of the Emperor, or the courts of temporal judges, or, to the dishonour of all the Bishops of his 
Province, shall trouble an Ecumenical Synod, such an one shall by no means be admitted as an accuser; 
forasmuch as he has cast contempt upon the Canons, and brought reproach upon the order of the Church. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VI. 


Even one that is of ill repute, if he have suffered any injury, let him bring a charge against the bishop. If 
however it be a crime of ecclesiastical matters let him not speak. Nor shall another condemned before, 
speak. Let not one excommunicated, or cast forth, or charged with any crimes speak, until he is cleared of 
them. But those who should bring the charge are the orthodox, who are communicants, uncondemned, 
unaccused. Let the case be heard by the provincials. If however they are not able to decide the case, let 
them have recourse to a greater synod and let them not be heard, without a written declaration of liability 
to the same sufferings [i.e. of their readiness to be tried by the lex talionis.] But should anyone contrary to 
the provisions appeal to the Emperor and trouble him, let such be cast forth. 


The phrase “who have the administration of the Churches,” Hatch in his Bampton Lectures (Lect. I., p. 41) 
erroneously supposes to refer only to the administration of the Church’s alms. But this, as Dr. Bright well 
points out (“Notes on the Canons,” in loc.) cannot be the meaning of oikonamein when used absolutely as 
in this canon. He says, “When a merely economic’ function is intended, the context shows it, as in 


Chalcedon, Canon xxvj.” He also points out that in Canon ij., and in Eusebius (H. E. iv., 4), and when St. 
Basil wishes his brother to oikonomein a church suited to his temperament (Epist. xcviij., 2) the meaning 
of the word is evidently spiritual stewardship. 


Zonaras. 


By “those who were cast out of the Church” are to be understood those who were altogether cut off from 
the Church; but by those who were “excommunicated” the holy fathers intend all those, whether clerics or 
laymen, who are deprived of communion for a set time. 


Van Espen. 


It is evident from the context of this canon that “Diocese” here does not signify the district or territory 
assigned to any one bishop, as we to-day use the word; but for a district, which not only contained many 
episcopal districts, as today do ecclesiastical provinces, but which contained also many provinces, and this 
was the meaning of the word at the time of this Council’s session. 


Zonaras. 


We call Adrianople, for example, or Philopopolis with the bishops of each a “Province,” but the whole of 
Thrace or Macedonia we call a “Diocese.” When these crimes were brought forward to be corrected, for 
the judging of which the provincial bishops were by no means sufficient, then the Canon orders the 
bishops of the diocese to assemble, and determine the charges preferred against the bishop. 


Van Espen. 


Both the Canon and the Civil Law require the accusers to submit themselves to the law of retaliation (lex 
talionis). Vide Gratian, Pt. II., Causa II., Quaest. III., 2 and 3, where we read from the decree of Pope 
Hadrian; “Whoever shall not prove what he advances, shall himself suffer the penalty due the crime he 
charged.” And under the name of Damasus, “The calumniator, if he fail in proving his accusation, shall 
receive his tale.” The Civil Law is in L. x., Cod. de Calumniatoribus, and reads, “Whoso charges a crime, 
shall not have licence to lie with impunity, since justice requires that calumniators shall endure the 
punishment due the crime which they failed to prove.” 


The Council wishes that all accusations of bishops for ecclesiastical offences shall be kept out of the 
secular courts, and shall be heard by synods of bishops, in the manner and form here prescribed, which is 
in accordance with the Constitution which under the names of Valens, Gratian, and Valentinian, the 
Emperors, is referred to in law xxiij. of the Code of Theodosius, De Episcopis et Clericis. 


Whatever may be said of the meeting of bishops at which this canon was enacted, this is clear, no mention 
was made of the Roman Pontiff, nor of the Council of Sardica, as Fleury notes in his Histoire 
Ecclesiastique, Lib. xviij., n. 8. From this it is evident either that at that time the Orientals did not admit, 
especially for bishops, appeals to the Roman Pontiff; nor did they accept the authority of the Synod of 
Sardica, in so far as it permitted that the sentence given in a provincial synod, should be reopened by the 
neighbouring bishops together with the bishops of the province, and if it seemed good, that the cause 
might be referred to Rome. 


Warning to the Reader Touching Canon VII. 
(Beveridge, Synodicon, Tom. II., in loc.) 


This canon, I confess, is contained in all the editions of the Commentaries of Balsamon and Zonaras. It is 
cited also by Photius in Nomocanon, Tit. xii. ch. xiv., besides it is extant in a contracted form in the 
Epitome of Alexius Aristenus. But it is wanting in all the Latin versions of the Canons, in the ancient 
translations of Dionys. Exig., Isidore Mercator, etc.; also in the Epitome of Sym. Logothet., and the Arabic 
paraphrase of Josephus AEgyp., and what is particularly to be observed, in the collection and nomocanon 
of John of Antioch; and this not through want of attention on his part, as is clear from this namely, that in 
the order of the Canons as given by him he attributes six Canons only to this second General Council, 
saying “...of the Fathers who assembled at Constantinople, by whom six Canons were set forth,” so that 
it is clear the present was not reckoned among the canons of this council in those days. Nay, the whole 
composition of this canon clearly indicates that it is to be ascribed, neither to this present council, nor to 
any other (unless perhaps to that of Trullo, of which we shall speak afterwards). For nothing is appointed 
in it, nothing confirmed, but a certain ancient custom of receiving converted heretics, is here merely 
recited. 


(Hefele, History of the Councils, Vol. II., p. 368.) 


As we possess a letter from the Church at Constantinople in the middle of the fifth century to Bishop 
Martyrius of Antioch, in which the same subject is referred to in a precisely similar way, Beveridge is 
probably right in conjecturing that the canon was only an extract from this letter to Martyrius; therefore 
in no way a decree of the second General Council, nor even of the Synod of 382, but at least eighty years 


later than the latter. This canon, with an addition, was afterwards adopted by the Quinisext Synod as its 
ninety-fifth, without, however, giving its origin. 


CANON VII 


Those who from heresy turn to orthodoxy, and to the portion of those who are being saved, we receive 
according to the following method and custom: Arians, and Macedonians, and Sabbatians, and Novatians, 
who call themselves Cathari or Aristori, and Quarto-decimans or Tetradites, and Apollinarians, we receive, 
upon their giving a written renunciation [of their errors] and anathematize every heresy which is not in 
accordance with the Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church of God. Thereupon, they are first sealed or 
anointed with the holy oil upon the forehead, eyes, nostrils, mouth, and ears; and when we seal them, we 
say, “The Seal of the gift of the Holy Ghost.” But Eunomians, who are baptized with only one immersion, 
and Montanists, who are here called Phrygians, and Sabellians, who teach the identity of Father and Son, 
and do sundry other mischievous things, and [the partisans of] all other heresies—for there are many such 
here, particularly among those who come from the country of the Galatians:—all these, when they desire 
to turn to orthodoxy, we receive as heathen. On the first day we make them Christians; on the second, 
catechumens; on the third, we exorcise them by breathing thrice in their face and ears; and thus we 
instruct them and oblige them to spend some time in the Church, and to hear the Scriptures; and then we 
baptize them. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VII. 


Quarto-decimans or Tetradites, Arians, Macedonians, Sabbatians, and Apollinarians ought to be received 
with their books and anointed in all their organs of sense. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon VIII. 
Eunomians baptized with one immersion, Sabellians, and Phrygians are to be received as heathen. 
Aristemus (inCan. vij.). 


Those giving up their books and execrating every heresy are received with only anointing with chrism of 
the eyes, the nostrils, the ears, the mouth, and the brow; and signing them with the words, “The Seal of 
the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 


For the “Cathari,” see Notes on Canon viij. of I. Nice. 
Hammond. 


Sabbatians. Sabbatius was a presbyter who adopted the sentiments of Novatius, but as it is clear from the 
histories of Socrates and Sozomen, that he did not do so till at least eight years after the celebration of 
this council, it is of course equally clear that this canon could not have been framed by this council. 


Aristeri. This is probably a false reading for Aristi, i.e. the best. In the letter above mentioned the 
expression is Cathari and Catheroteri, i.e. the pure, and the more pure. 


The Quarto-decimans, or Tetradites, were those persons who persisted in observing the Easter festival 
with the Jews, on the fourteenth day of the first month, whatever day of the week it happened to be. 


Montanists. One of the older sects, so called from Montanus, who embraced Christianity in the second 
century. He professed to be inspired in a peculiar way by the Holy Ghost, and to prophesy. He was 
supported in his errors by two women, Priscilla and Maximilla, who also pretended to prophesy. His 
heresy infected many persons, amongst others Tertullian, but being condemned by the Church. his 
followers formed a sect remarkable for extreme austerity. But although they asserted that the Holy Ghost 
had inspired Montanus to introduce a system of greater perfection than the Church had before known, 
and condemned those who would not join them as carnal, they did not at first innovate in any of the 
articles of the Creed. This sect lasted a long time, and spread much in Phrygia and the neighbouring 
districts, whence they were called Phryges and Cata-phryges, and latterly adopted the errors of Sabellius 
respecting the Trinity. 


The other heresies mentioned in this canon have been treated of in the excursus to Canon j. 
EXCURSUS ON THE AUTHORITY OF THE SECOND ECUMENICAL COUNCIL 


(Hefele, History of the Councils, Vol. II., pp. 370, et seqq.) 


Lastly, to turn to the question of the authority of this Council, it appears, first of all, that immediately after 
its close, in the same year, 381, several of its acts were censured by a Council of Latins, namely, the 


prolongation of the Meletian schism (by the elevation of Flavian), and the choice of Nectarius as Bishop of 
Constantinople, while, as is known, the Westerns held (the Cynic) Maximus to be the rightful bishop of 
that city. 


In consequence of this, the new Synod assembled in the following year, 382, at Constantinople, sent the 
Latins a copy of the decrees of faith composed the year before, expressly calling this Synod oikoumenike 
and at the same time seeking to justify it in those points which had been censured. Photius maintains that 
soon afterwards Pope Damasus confirmed this synod; but, as the following will show, this confirmation 
could only have referred to the creed and not to the canons. As late as about the middle of the fifth 
century, Pope Leo I. spoke in a very depreciatory manner of these canons, especially of the third, which 
concerned the ecclesiastical rank of Constantinople, remarking that it was never sent to the See of Rome. 
Still later, Gregory the Great wrote in the same sense: Romana autem Ecclesia eosdam canones vel gesta 
Synodi illius hactenus non habet, nec accepit; in hoc autem eam accepit, quod est per eam contra 
Macedonium definitum. 


Thus, as late as the year 600, only the creed, but not the canons of the Synod of Constantinople were 
accepted at Rome; but on account of its creed, Gregory the Great reckons it as one of the four Ecumenical 
Councils, which he compares to the four Gospels. So also before him the popes Vigilius and Pelagius II, 
reckoned this Synod among the Ecumenical Councils. 


The question is, from what date the Council of Constantinople was considered ecumenical by the Latins as 
well as by the Greeks. We will begin with the latter. Although as we have seen, the Synod of 382 had 
already designated this council as ecumenical, yet it could not for a long time obtain an equal rank with 
the Council of Nicaea, for which reason the General Council of Ephesus mentions that of Nicaea and its 
creed with the greatest respect, but is totally silent as to this Synod. Soon afterwards, the so-called 
Robber-Synod in 449, spoke of two (General) Councils, at Nicaea and Ephesus, and designated the latter 
as he deutera sunodos, as a plain token that it did not ascribe such a high rank to the assembly at 
Constantinople. It might perhaps be objected that only the Monophysites, who notoriously ruled the 
Robber-Synod, used this language; but the most determined opponent of the Monophysites, their accuser, 
Bishop Eusebius of Dorylaeum, in like manner also brought forward only the two Synods of Nicaea and 
Ephesus, and declared that “he held to the faith of the three hundred and eighteen Fathers assembled at 
Nicaea, and to all that was done at the great and Holy Synod at Ephesus.” 


The Creed of Constantinople appears for the first time to have been highly honoured at the fourth General 
Council, which had it recited after that of Nicaea, and thus solemnly approved it. Since then this Synod 
has been universally honoured as ecumenical by the Greeks, and was mentioned by the Emperor Justinian 
with the Councils of Nicaea, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, as of equal rank. 


But in the West, and especially in Rome, however satisfied people were with the decree of faith enacted by 
this Synod, and its completion of the creed, yet its third canon, respecting the rank of Constantinople, for 
a long time proved a hindrance to its acknowledgment. This was especially shown at the Council of 
Chalcedon, and during the time immediately following. When at that Council the creed of Constantinople 
was praised, repeated, and confirmed the Papal Legates fully concurred; but when the Council also 
renewed and confirmed the third canon of Constantinople, the Legates left the assembly, lodged a protest 
against it on the following day, and declared that the rules of the hundred and fifty bishops at 
Constantinople were never inserted among the Synodal canons (which were recognised at Rome). The 
same was mentioned by Pope Leo himself, who, immediately after the close of the Council of Chalcedon 
wrote to Bishop Anatolius of Constantinople: “that document of certain bishops (i.e. the third canon of 
Constantinople) was never brought by your predecessors to the knowledge of the Apostolic See.” Leo also, 
in his 105th letter to the Empress Pulcheria, speaks just as depreciatingly of this Council of 
Constantinople; and Quesnel is entirely wrong in maintaining that the Papal Legates at the Synod of 
Chalcedon at first practically acknowledged the validity of the third canon of Constantinople. Bishop 
Eusebius of Dorylaeum was equally mistaken in maintaining at Chalcedon itself, that the third canon had 
been sanctioned by the Pope; and we shall have occasion further on, in the history of the Council of 
Chalcedon, to show the untenable character of both statements. 


Pope Felix III. took the same view as Pope Leo, when, in his letter to the monks at Constantinople and 
Bithynia in 485, he only spoke of three General Councils at Nicaea, Ephesus, and Chalcedon; neither did 
his successor Gelasius (492-496) in his genuine decree, De libris recipiendis, mention this Synod. It may 
certainly be said, on the other hand, that in the sixth century its ecumenical character had come to be 
most distinctly acknowledged in the Latin Church also, and, as we have seen above, had been expressly 
affirmed by the Popes Vigilius, Pelagius II., and Gregory the Great. But this acknowledgment, even when it 
is not expressly stated, only referred to the decrees on faith of the Council of Constantinople, and not to 
its canons, as we have already observed in reference to the third and sixth of them. 
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To the right honourable lords our right reverend brethren and colleagues, Damasus, Ambrosius, Britton, 
Valerianus, Ascholius, Anemius, Basilius and the rest of the holy bishops assembled in the great city of 
Rome, the holy synod of the orthodox bishops assembled at the great city of Constantinople sends 
greeting in the Lord. 


To recount all the sufferings inflicted on us by the power of the Arians, and to attempt to give information 
to your reverences, as though you were not already well acquainted with them, might seem superfluous. 
For we do not suppose your piety to hold what is befalling us as of such secondary importance as that you 
stand in any need of information on matters which cannot but evoke your sympathy. Nor indeed were the 
storms which beset us such as to escape notice from their insignificance. Our persecutions are but of 
yesterday. The sound of them still rings in the ears alike of those who suffered them and of those whose 
love made the sufferers’ pain their own. It was but a day or two ago, so to speak, that some released from 
chains in foreign lands returned to their own churches through manifold afflictions; of others who had 
died in exile the relics were brought home; others again, even after their return from exile, found the 
passion of the heretics still at the boiling heat, and, slain by them with stones as was the blessed Stephen, 
met with a sadder fate in their own than in a stranger’s land. Others, worn away with various cruelties, 
still bear in their bodies the scars of their wounds and the marks of Christ. Who could tell the tale of fines, 
of disfranchisements, of individual confiscations, of intrigues, of outrages, of prisons? In truth all kinds of 
tribulation were wrought out beyond number in us, perhaps because we were paying the penalty of sins, 
perhaps because the merciful God was trying us by means of the multitude of our sufferings. For these all 
thanks to God, who by means of such afflictions trained his servants and, according to the multitude of his 
mercies, brought us again to refreshment. We indeed needed long leisure, time, and toil to restore the 
church once more, that so, like physicians healing the body after long sickness and expelling its disease 
by gradual treatment, we might bring her back to her ancient health of true religion. It is true that on the 
whole we seem to have been delivered from the violence of our persecutions and to be just now 
recovering the churches which have for a long time been the prey of the heretics. But wolves are 
troublesome to us who, though they have been driven from the fold, yet harry the flock up and down the 
glades, daring to hold rival assemblies, stirring seditious among the people, and shrinking from nothing 
which can do damage to the churches. So, as we have already said, we needs must labour all the longer. 
Since, however, you showed your brotherly love to us by inviting us (as though we were your own 
members) by the letters of our most religious emperor to the synod which you are gathering by divine 
permission at Rome, to the end that since we alone were then condemned to suffer persecution, you 
should not now, when our emperors are at one with us as to true religion, reign apart from us, but that 
we, to use the Apostle’s phrase, should reign with you, our prayer was, if it were possible, all in company 
to leave our churches, and rather gratify our longing to see you than consult their needs. For who will give 
us wings as of a dove, and we will fly and be at rest? But this course seemed likely to leave the churches 
who were just recovering quite undefended, and the undertaking was to most of us impossible, for, in 
accordance witch the letters sent a year ago from your holiness after the synod at Aquileia to the most 
pious emperor Theodosius, we had journeyed to Constantinople, equipped only for travelling so far as 
Constantinople, and bringing the consent of the bishops remaining in the provinces of this synod alone. 
We had been in no expectation of any longer journey nor had heard a word about it, before our arrival at 
Constantinople. In addition to all this, and on account of the narrow limits of the appointed time which 
allowed of no preparation for a longer journey, nor of communicating with the bishops of our communion 
in the provinces and of obtaining their consent, the journey to Rome was for the majority impossible. We 
have therefore adopted the next best course open to us under the circumstances, both for the better 
administration of the church, and for manifesting our love towards you, by strongly urging our most 
venerated, and honoured colleagues and brother bishops Cyriacus, Eusebius and Priscianus, to consent to 
travel to you. 


Through them we wish to make it plain that our disposition is all for peace with unity for its sole object, 
and that we are full of zeal for the right faith. For we, whether we suffered persecutions, or afflictions, or 
the threats of emperors, or the cruelties of princes, or any other trial at the hands of heretics, have 
undergone all for the sake of the evangelic faith, ratified by the three hundred and eighteen fathers at 
Nicaea in Bithynia. This is the faith which ought to be sufficient for you, for us, for all who wrest not the 
word of the true faith; for it is the ancient faith; it is the faith of our baptism; it is the faith that teaches us 
to believe in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. According to this faith there is one 
Godhead, Power and Substance of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost; the dignity being 
equal, and the majesty being equal in three perfect hypostases, i.e. three perfect persons. Thus there is no 
room for the heresy of Sabellius by the confusion of the hypostases, i.e. the destruction of the 
personalities; thus the blasphemy of the Eunomians, of the Arians, and of the Phneumatomachi is nullified, 
which divides the substance, the nature, and the godhead, and super-induces on the uncreated 
consubstantial and co-eternal Trinity a nature posterior, created and of a different substance. We 
moreover preserve unperverted the doctrine of the incarnation of the Lord, holding the tradition that the 
dispensation of the flesh is neither soulless nor mindless nor imperfect; and knowing full well that God’s 
Word was perfect before the ages, and became perfect man in the last days for our salvation. 


Let this suffice for a summary of the doctrine which is fearlessly and frankly preached by us, and 
concerning which you will be able to be still further satisfied if you will deign to read the tome of the 
synod of Antioch, and also that tome issued last year by the Ecumenical Council held at Constantinople, in 


which we have set forth our confession of the faith at greater length, and have appended an anathema 
against the heresies which innovators have recently inscribed. 


Now as to the particular administration of individual churches, an ancient custom, as you know, has 
obtained, confirmed by the enactment of the holy fathers of Nicaea, that in every province, the bishops of 
the province, and, with their consent, the neighbouring bishops with them, should perform ordinations as 
expediency may require. In conforming with these customs note that other churches have been 
administered by us and the priests of the most famous churches publicly appointed. Accordingly over the 
new made (if the expression be allowable) church at Constantinople, which, as through from a lion’s 
mouth, we have lately snatched by God’s mercy from the blasphemy of the heretics, we have ordained 
bishop the right reverend and most religious Nectarius, in the presence of the Ecumenical Council, with 
common consent, before the most religious emperor Theodosius, and with the assent of all the clergy and 
of the whole city. And over the most ancient and truly apostolic church in Syria, where first the noble 
name of Christians was given them, the bishops of the province and of the eastern diocese have met 
together and canonically ordained bishop the right reverend and most religious Flavianus, with the 
consent of all the church, who as though with one voice joined in expressing their respect for him. This 
rightful ordination also received the sanction of the General Council. Of the church at Jerusalem, mother 
of all the churches, we make known that the right reverend and most religious Cyril is bishop, who was 
some time ago canonically ordained by the bishops of the province, and has in several places fought a 
good fight against the Arians. We beseech your reverence to rejoice at what has thus been rightly and 
canonically settled by us, by the intervention of spiritual love and by the influence of the fear of the Lord, 
compelling the feelings of men, and making the edification of churches of more importance than 
individual grace or favour. Thus since among us there is agreement in the faith and Christian charity has 
been established, we shall cease to use the phrase condemned by the apostles, I am of Paul and I of 
Apollos and I of Cephas, and all appearing as Christ’s, who in us is not divided, by God’s grace we will 
keep the body of the church unrent, and will boldly stand at the judgment seat of the Lord. 


The Third Ecumenical Council 
The Council of Ephesus 


a.d. 431 


EMPERORS.—THEODOSIUS II. AND VALENTINIAN III. 
POPE.—CELESTINE I. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


(Bossuet, Def. Cler. Gall., Lib. vij., Cap. ix. et seqq. Abridged. Translation by Allies.) 


The innovation of Nestorius, Bishop of Constantinople, is known; how he divided into two the person of 
Christ. Pope St. Celestine, watchful, according to his office, over the affairs of the Church, had charged 
the blessed Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, to send him a certain report of the doctrine of Nestorius, already 
in bad repute. Cyril declares this in his letter to Nestorius; and so he writes to Celestine a complete 
account, and sets forth the doctrines of Nestorius and his own; he sends him two letters from himself to 
Nestorius, who likewise, by his own letters and explanations, endeavoured to draw Celestine to his side. 
Thus the holy Pontiff, having been most fully informed by letters from both sides, is thus inquired of by 
Cyril. “We have not confidently abstained from Communion with him (Nestorius) before informing you of 
this; condescend, therefore, to unfold your judgment, that we may clearly know whether we ought to 
communicate with him who cherishes such erroneous doctrine.” And he adds, that his judgment should be 
written to the other Bishops also, “that all with one mind may hold firm in one sentence.” Here is the 
Apostolic See manifestly consulted by so great a man, presiding over the second, or at least the third, 
Patriarchal See, and its judgment awaited; and nothing remained but that Celestine, being duly consulted, 
should perform his Apostolic office. But how he did this, the Acts have shewn. In those Acts he not only 
approves the letters and doctrine of Cyril, but disapproves, too, the perverse dogma of Nestorius, and that 
distinctly, because he was unwilling to call the blessed Virgin Mother of God: and he decrees that he 
should be deprived of the Episcopate and Communion unless, within ten days from the date of the 
announcing of the sentence, he openly rejects this faithless innovation, which endeavours to separate 
what Scripture joineth together—that is, the Person of Christ. Here is the doctrine of Nestorius expressly 
disapproved, and a sentence of the Roman Pontiff on a matter of Faith most clearly pronounced under 
threat of deposition and excommunication: then, that nothing be wanting, the holy Pope commits his 
authority to Cyril to carry into execution that sentence “associating,” he saith to Cyril, “the authority of 
our See, and using our person, and place, with power.” So to Cyril; so to Nestorius himself; so to the 
clergy of Constantinople; so to John of Antioch, then the Bishop of the third or fourth Patriarchal See; so 
to Juvenal, Bishop of the Holy City, whom the Council of Nice had ordered to be especially honoured: so he 
writes to the other Bishops also, that the sentence given may be duly and in order made known to all. 
Cyril proceeds to execute his office, and performs all that he had been commanded. He promulgates and 
executes the decrees of Celestine; declares to Nestorius, that after the ten days prescribed and set forth 
by Celestine, he would have no portion, intercourse, or place with the priesthood. Nothing evidently is 
wanting to the Apostolical authority being most fully exercised. 


But Nestorius, bishop of the royal city, possessed such influence, had deceived men’s minds with such an 
appearance of piety, had gained so many bishops and enjoyed such favour with the younger Theodosius 
and the great men, that he could easily throw everything into commotion; and thus there was need of an 
Ecumenical Council, the question being most important, and the person of the highest dignity; because 
many bishops, amongst these almost all of the East—that is, of the Patriarchate of Antioch, and the 
Patriarch John himself—were ill disposed to Cyril, and seemed to favour Nestorius: because men’s feelings 
were divided, and the whole empire of the East seemed to fluctuate between Cyril and Nestorius. Such 
was the need of an Ecumenical Council. 


The Emperor, moved by these and other reasons, wrote to Cyril,—”It is our will that the holy doctrine be 
discussed and examined in a sacred Synod, and that be ratified which appeareth agreeable to the right 
faith, whether the wrong party be pardoned by the Fathers or no.” 


Here we see three things: First, after the judgment of St. Celestine, another is still required, that of the 
Council; secondly, that these two things would rest with the Fathers, to judge of doctrine and of persons; 
thirdly, that the judgment of the Council would be decisive and final. He adds, “those who everywhere 
preside over the Priesthood, and through whom we ourselves are and shall be professing the truth, must 
be judges of this matter.” See on whose faith we rest. See in whose judgment is the final and irreversible 


authority. 


Both the Emperor affirmed, and the bishops confessed, that this was done according to the Ecclesiastical 
Canons. And so all, and Celestine himself, prepared themselves for the Council. Cyril does no more, 
though named by Celestine to execute the pontifical decree, Nestorius remained in his original rank; the 
sentence of the universal Council is awaited; and the Emperor had expressly decreed, “that before the 
assembling and common sentence of the most holy Council, no change should be made in any matter at 
all, on any private authority.” Rightly, and in order; for this was demanded by the majesty of an universal 
Council. Wherefore, both Cyril obeyed and the bishops rested. And it was established, that although the 
sentence of the Roman Pontiff on matters of Faith, and on persons judged for violation of the Faith, had 
been passed and promulged, all was suspended, while the authority of the universal Council was awaited. 


Having gone over what preceded the Council, we review the acts of the Council itself, and begin with the 
first course of proceeding. After, therefore, the bishops and Nestorius himself were come to Ephesus, the 
universal Council began, Cyril being president, and representing Celestine, as being appointed by the 
Pontiff himself to execute his sentence. In the first course of proceeding this was done. First, the above- 
mentioned letter of the Emperor was read, that an Ecumenical Council should be held, and all 
proceedings in the mean time be suspended; this letter, I say, was read, and placed on the Acts, and it was 
approved by the Fathers, that all the decrees of Celestine in the matter of Nestorius had been suspended 
until the holy Council should give its sentence. You will ask if it was the will of the Council merely that the 
Emperor should be allowed to prohibit, in the interim, effect being given to the sentence of the Apostolic 
See. Not so, according to the Acts; but rather, by the intervention of a General Council’s authority (the 
convocation of which, according to the discipline of those times, was left to the Emperor), the Council 
itself understood that all proceedings were of course suspended, and depended on the sentence of the 
Council. Wherefore, though the decree of the Pontiff had been promulged and notified, and the ten days 
had long been past, Nestorius was held by the Council itself to be a bishop, and called by the name of 
most religious bishop, and by that name, too, thrice cited and summoned to take his seat with the other 
bishops in the holy Council; for this expression, “to take his seat,” is distinctly written; and it is added, “in 
order to answer to what was charged against him.” For it was their full purpose that he should recognise 
in whatever way, the Ecumenical Council, as he would then afterwards be, beyond doubt, answerable to it; 
but he refused to come, and chose to have his doors besieged with an armed force, that no one might 
approach him. 


Thereupon, as the Emperor commanded, and the Canons required, the rule of Faith was set forth, and the 
Nicene Creed read, as the standard to which all should be referred, and then the letters of Cyril and 
Nestorius were examined in order. The letter of Cyril was first brought before the judgment of the 
Council. That letter, I mean, concerning the Faith, to Nestorius, so expressly approved by Pope Celestine, 
of which he had declared to Cyril, “We see that you hold and maintain all that we hold and maintain”; 
which, by the decree against Nestorius, published to all Churches, he had approved, and wishes to be 
considered as a canonical monition against Nestorius: that letter, I repeat, was examined, at the 
proposition of Cyril himself, in these words: “I am persuaded that I have in nothing departed from the 
orthodox Faith, or the Nicene Creed; wherefore I beseech your Holiness to set forth openly whether I have 
written this correctly, blamelessly, and in accordance with that holy Council.” 


And are there those who say that questions concerning the Faith, once judged by the Roman Pontiff on his 
Apostolical authority, are examined in general Councils, in order to understand their contents, but not to 
decide on their substance, as being still a matter of question? Let them hear Cyril, the President of the 
Council; let them attend to what he proposes for the inquiry of the Council; and though he were conscious 
of no error in himself yet, not to trust himself, he asked for the sentence of the Council in these words 
“whether I have written correctly and blamelessly, or not.” This Cyril, the chief of the Council, proposes 
for their consideration. Who ever even heard it whispered that, after a final and irreversible judgment of 
the Church on a matter of Faith, any such inquiry or question was made? It was never done, for that 
would be to doubt about the Faith itself, when declared and discussed. But this was done after the 
judgment of Pope Celestine; neither Cyril, nor anyone else, thought of any other course: that, therefore, 
was not a final and irreversible judgment. 


In answer to this question the Fathers in order give their judgment—”that the Nicene Creed, and the 
letter of Cyril, in all things agree and harmonise.” Here is inquiry and examination, and then judgment. 
The Acts speak for themselves—we say not here a word. 


Next that letter of Nestorius was produced, which Celestine had pronounced blasphemous and impious. It 
is read: then at the instance of Cyril it is examined, “whether this, too, be agreeable to the Faith set forth 
by the holy Council of the Nicene Fathers, or not.” It is precisely the same form according to which Cyril’s 
letter was examined. The Fathers, in order, give judgment that it disagreed from the Nicene Creed, and 
was, therefore, censurable. The letter of Nestorius is disapproved in the same manner, by the same rule, 
by which that of Cyril was approved. Here, twice in the same proceeding of the Council of Ephesus, a 
judgment of the Roman Pontiff concerning the Catholic Faith, uttered and published, is reconsidered. 
What he had approved, and what he had disapproved, is equally examined, and, only after examination, 
confirmed. 


In the mean time, the bishops Arcadius and Projectus, and the presbyter Philip, had been chosen by 
Celestine to be present at the Council of Ephesus, with a special commission from the Apostolic See, and 
the whole Council of the West. So they come from Rome to Ephesus, and appear at the holy Council, and 
here the second procedure commences. 


After reading the letter of Celestine, the Legates, in pursuance, say to the bishops: “Let your Holiness 
consider the form of the letters of the holy and venerable Pope Celestine the Bishop, who hath exhorted 
your Holiness, not as instructing those who are ignorant, but as reminding those who are aware: in order 
that you may command to be completely and finally settled according to the Canon of our common Faith, 
and the utility of the Catholic Church, what he has before determined, and has now the goodness to 
remind you of.” This is the advantage of a Council; after whose sentence there is no new discussion, or 
new judgment, but merely execution. And this the Legates request to be commanded by the Council, in 
which they recognise that supreme authority. 


It behoved, also, that the Legates, sent to the Council on a special mission, should understand whether 
the proceedings against Nestorius had been pursued according to the requisition of the Canons, and due 
respect to the Apostolic See. This we have already often said. Wherefore, with reason, they require the 
Acts to be communicated, “that we, too,” say they, “may confirm them.” The proceedings themselves will 
declare what that confirmation means. After that, at the request of the Legates, the Acts against Nestorius 
were given them, they thus report about them at the third procedure: “We have found all things judged 
canonically, and according to the Church’s discipline.” Therefore judgments of the Apostolic See are 
canonically and, according to the Church’s discipline, reconsidered, after deliberation, in a General 
Council, and judgment passed upon them. After the Legates had approved the Acts against Nestorius 
communicated to them, they request that all which had been read and done at Ephesus from the 
beginning, should be read afresh in public Session, “in order,” they say, “that obeying the form of the most 
holy Pope Celestine, who hath committed this care to us, we may be enabled to confirm the judgment also 
of your Holiness.” After these all had been read afresh, and the Legates agreed to them, Cyril proposes to 
the holy Council, “That the Legates, by their signature, as was customary, should make plain and manifest 
their canonical agreement with the Council.” To this question of Cyril the Council thus answers, and 
decrees that the Legates, by their subscription, confirm the Acts; by which place this confirmation, spoken 
of by the Council, is clearly nothing else but to make their assent plain and manifest, as Cyril proposed. 


Finally, Celestine himself, after the conclusion of the whole matter, sends a letter to the holy Council of 
Ephesus, which he thus begins: “At length we must rejoice at the conclusion of evils.” The learned reader 
understands where he recognizes the conclusion; that is, after the condemnation of Nestorius by the 
infallible authority of an Ecumenical Council, viz., of the whole Catholic Church. He proceeds: “We see, 
that you, with us, have executed this matter so faithfully transacted.” All decree, and all execute, that is, 
by giving a common judgment. Whence Celestine adds, “We have been informed of a just deposition, and a 
still juster exaltation:” the deposition of Nestorius, begun, indeed, by the Roman See, but brought to a 
conclusion by the sentence of the Council; to a full and complete settlement, as we have seen above: the 
exaltation of Maximianus, who was substituted in place of Nestorius immediately after the Ephesine 
decrees; this is the conclusion of the question. Even Celestine himself recognises this conclusion to lie not 
in his own examination and judgment, but in that of an Ecumenical Council. And this was done in that 
Council in which it is admitted that the authority of the Apostolic See was most clearly set forth, not only 
by words, but by deeds, of any since the birth of Christ. At least the Holy Council gives credence to Philip 
uttering these true and magnificent encomiums, concerning the dignity of the Apostolic See, and “Peter 
the head and pillar of the Faith, and foundation of the Catholic Church, and by Christ’s authority 
administering the keys, who to this very time lives ever, and exercises judgment, in his successors.” This, 
he says, after having seen all the Acts of the Council itself, which we have mentioned, so that we may 
indeed understand, that all these privileges of Peter and the Apostolic See entirely agree with the decrees 
of the Council, and the judgment entered into afresh, and deliberation upon matters of Faith held after the 
Apostolic See. 


NOTE ON THE EMPEROR'S EDICT TO THE SYNOD 


Neither of the Emperors could personally attend the Council of Ephesus and accordingly Theodosius II. 
appointed the Count Candidian, Captain of the imperial bodyguard, the protector of the council, to sit in 
the room of the Emperors. In making this appointment he addressed an edict to the synod which will be 
found in the Concilia and of which Hefele gives the following synopsis. 


(Hefele, Hist. of the Councils, Vol. III., p. 43.) 


Candidian is to take no immediate part in the discussions on contested points of faith, for it is not 
becoming that one who does not belong to the number of the bishops should mix himself up in the 
examination and decision of theological controversies. On the contrary, Candidian was to remove from the 
city the monks and laymen who had come or should afterwards come to Ephesus out of curiosity, so that 
disorder and confusion should not be caused by those who were in no way needed for the examination of 
the sacred doctrines. He was, besides, to watch lest the discussions among the members of the Synod 
themselves should degenerate into violent disputes and hinder the more exact investigation of truth; and, 


on the contrary, see that every statement should be heard with attention, and that every one put forward 
in view, or his objections, without let or hindrance, so that at last an unanimous decision might be arrived 
at in peace by the holy Synod. But above all, Candidian was to take care that no member of the Synod 
should attempt, before the close of the transactions, to go home, or to the court, or elsewhere. Moreover, 
he was not to allow that any other matter of controversy should be taken into consideration before the 
settlement of the principal point of doctrine before the Council. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 
SESSION I 


[Before the arrival of the Papal Legates.] 

(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia Tom. III., col. 459 et seqq.) 

The Nicene Synod set forth this faith: 

We believe in one God, etc. 

When this creed had been recited, Peter the Presbyter of Alexandria, and primicerius of the notaries said: 


We have in our hands the letter of the most holy and most reverend archbishop Cyril, which he wrote to 
the most reverend Nestorius, filled with counsel and advice, on account of his aberration from the right 
faith. I will read this if your holiness [i.e., the holy Synod] so orders. . . . The letter began as follows: 


Kataphluarousi men, hos akouo, K.t.1. 


Intelligo quosdam meae, etc. 


THE EPISTLE OF CYRIL TO NESTORIUS 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. III., col. 315; Migne, Patr. Graec., Tom. LXXVII. [Cyril., Opera, Tom. 
X.]; Epist. iv., col. 43.) 


To the most religious and beloved of God, fellow minister Nestorius, Cyril sends greeting in the Lord. 


I hear that some are rashly talking of the estimation in which I hold your holiness, and that this is 
frequently the case especially at the times that meetings are held of those in authority. And perchance 
they think in so doing to say something agreeable to you, but they speak senselessly, for they have 
suffered no injustice at my hands, but have been exposed by me only to their profit; this man as an 
oppressor of the blind and needy, and that as one who wounded his mother with a sword. Another because 
he stole, in collusion with his waiting maid, another’s money, and had always laboured under the 
imputation of such like crimes as no one would wish even one of his bitterest enemies to be laden with. I 
take little reckoning of the words of such people, for the disciple is not above his Master, nor would I 
stretch the measure of my narrow brain above the Fathers, for no matter what path of life one pursues it 
is hardly possible to escape the smirching of the wicked, whose mouths are full of cursing and bitterness, 
and who at the last must give an account to the Judge of all. 


But I return to the point which especially I had in mind. And now I urge you, as a brother in the Lord, to 
propose the word of teaching and the doctrine of the faith with all accuracy to the people, and to consider 
that the giving of scandal to one even of the least of those who believe in Christ, exposes a body to the 
unbearable indignation of God. And of how great diligence and skill there is need when the multitude of 
those grieved is so great, so that we may administer the healing word of truth to them that seek it. But 
this we shall accomplish most excellently if we shall turn over the words of the holy Fathers, and are 
zealous to obey their commands, proving ourselves, whether we be in the faith according to that which is 
written, and conform our thoughts to their upright and irreprehensible teaching. 


The holy and great Synod therefore says, that the only begotten Son, born according to nature of God the 
Father, very God of very God, Light of Light, by whom the Father made all things, came down, and was 
incarnate, and was made man, suffered, and rose again the third day, and ascended into heaven. These 
words and these decrees we ought to follow, considering what is meant by the Word of God being 
incarnate and made man. For we do not say that the nature of the Word was changed and became flesh, 
or that it was converted into a whole man consisting of soul and body; but rather that the Word having 
personally united to himself flesh animated by a rational soul, did in an ineffable and inconceivable 
manner become man, and was called the Son of Man, not merely as willing or being pleased to be so 
called, neither on account of taking to himself a person, but because the two natures being brought 
together in a true union, there is of both one Christ and one Son; for the difference of the natures is not 
taken away by the union, but rather the divinity and the humanity make perfect for us the one Lord Jesus 
Christ by their ineffable and inexpressible union. So then he who had an existence before all ages and was 
born of the Father, is said to have been born according to the flesh of a woman, not as though his divine 


nature received its beginning of existence in the holy Virgin, for it needed not any second generation after 
that of the Father (for it would be absurd and foolish to say that he who existed before all ages, coeternal 
with the Father, needed any second beginning of existence), but since, for us and for our salvation, he 
personally united to himself an human body, and came forth of a woman, he is in this way said to be born 
after the flesh; for he was not first born a common man of the holy Virgin, and then the Word came down 
and entered into him, but the union being made in the womb itself, he is said to endure a birth after the 
flesh, ascribing to himself the birth of his own flesh. On this account we say that he suffered and rose 
again; not as if God the Word suffered in his own nature stripes, or the piercing of the nails, or any other 
wounds, for the Divine nature is incapable of suffering, inasmuch as it is incorporeal, but since that which 
had become his own body suffered in this way, he is also said to suffer for us; for he who is in himself 
incapable of suffering was in a suffering body. In the same manner also we conceive respecting his dying; 
for the Word of God is by nature immortal and incorruptible, and life and life-giving; since, however, his 
own body did, as Paul says, by the grace of God taste death for every man, he himself is said to have 
suffered death for us, not as if he had any experience of death in his own nature (for it would be madness 
to say or think this), but because, as I have just said, his flesh tasted death. In like manner his flesh being 
raised again, it is spoken of as his resurrection, not as if he had fallen into corruption (God forbid), but 
because his own body was raised again. We, therefore, confess one Christ and Lord, not as worshipping. a 
man with the Word (lest this expression “with the Word” should suggest to the mind the idea of division), 
but worshipping him as one and the same, forasmuch as the body of the Word, with which he sits with the 
Father, is not separated from the Word himself, not as if two sons were sitting with him, but one by the 
union with the flesh. If, however, we reject the personal union as impossible or unbecoming, we fall into 
the error of speaking of two sons, for it will be necessary to distinguish, and to say, that he who was 
properly man was honoured with the appellation of Son, and that he who is properly the Word of God, has 
by nature both the name and the reality of Sonship. We must not, therefore, divide the one Lord Jesus 
Christ into two Sons. Neither will it at all avail to a sound faith to hold, as some do, an union of persons; 
for the Scripture has not said that the Word united to himself the person of man, but that he was made 
flesh. This expression, however, “the Word was made flesh,” can mean nothing else but that he partook of 
flesh and blood like to us; he made our body his own, and came forth man from a woman, not casting off 
his existence as God, or his generation of God the Father, but even in taking to himself flesh remaining 
what he was. This the declaration of the correct faith proclaims everywhere. This was the sentiment of the 
holy Fathers; therefore they ventured to call the holy Virgin, the Mother of God, not as if the nature of the 
Word or his divinity had its beginning from the holy Virgin, but because of her was born that holy body 
with a rational soul, to which the Word being personally united is said to be born according to the flesh. 
These things, therefore, I now write unto you for the love of Christ, beseeching you as a brother, and 
testifying to you before Christ and the elect angels, that you would both think and teach these things with 
us, that the peace of the Churches may be preserved and the bond of concord and love continue unbroken 
amongst the Priests of God. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 


SESSION I. (CONTINUED) 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. III., col. 462.) 


And after the letter was read, Cyril, the bishop of Alexandria, said: This holy and great Synod has heard 
what I wrote to the most religious Nestorius, defending the right faith. I think that I have in no respect 
departed from the true statement of the faith, that is from the creed set forth by the holy and great synod 
formerly assembled at Nice. Wherefore I desire your holiness [i.e. the Council] to say whether rightly and 
blamelessly and in accordance with that holy synod I have written these things or no. 


[A number of bishops then gave their opinion, all favourable to Cyril; after these individual opinions the 
Acts continue (col. 491):] 


And all the rest of the bishops in the order of their rank deposed to the same things, and so believed, 
according as the Fathers had set forth, and as the Epistle of the most holy Archbishop Cyril to Nestorius 
the bishop declared. 


Palladius, the bishop of Amasea, said, The next thing to be done is to read the letter of the most reverend 
Nestorius, of which the most religious presbyter Peter made mention; so that we may understand whether 
or no it agrees with the exposition of the Nicene fathers... . 


And after this letter was read, Cyril, the bishop of Alexandria, said, What seems good to this holy and 
great synod with regard to the letter just read? Does it also seem to be consonant to the faith set forth by 
the holy Synod assembled in the city of Nice? 


[The bishops, then as before, individually express their opinion, and at last the Acts continue (col. 502):] 


All the bishops cried out together: Whoever does not anathematize Nestorius let him be anathema. Such 
an one the right faith anathematizes; such an one the holy Synod anathematizes. Whoever communicates 
with Nestorius let him be anathema! We anathematize all the apostles of Nestorius: we all anathematize 


Nestorius as a heretic: let all such as communicate with Nestorius be anathema, etc., etc. 


Juvenal, the bishop of Jerusalem said: Let the letter of the most holy and reverend Caelestine, archbishop 
of the Church of Rome, be read, which he wrote concerning the faith. 


[The letter of Caelestine was read and no opinion expressed. ] 


Peter the presbyter of Alexandria, and primicerius of the notaries said: Altogether in agreement with the 
things just read are those which his holiness Cyril our most pious bishop wrote, which I now have at hand, 
and will read if your piety so shall order. 


[The letter was read which begins thus:] 
Tou Soteros hemon legontos enargos, k.t.l. 


Cum Salvator noster, etc. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO ST. CYRILES ANATHEMATISMS 


There has been some difference of opinion among the learned as to whether St. Cyril’s Synodal letter 
which has at its end the anathemas against Nestorius, which hereafter follow, was formally approved at 
the Council of Ephesus. The matter is one only of archeological and historical interest, for from a 
theological point of view the question is entirely uninteresting, since there is no possible doubt that the 
synod endorsed St. Cyril’s teaching and for that express reason proceeded at their first session to 
excommunicate Nestorius. Further there is no one that disputes that the anathematisms were received at 
the next General Council. i.e., of Chalcedon, only twenty years later, and that Theodoret was condemned 
by the Fifth Ecumenical Council because he wrote against these very Anathemas. This being the case, to 
those who value the decrees of Ecumenical Councils because of their ecumenical character, it is quite 
immaterial whether these anathematisms were received and approved by the third Council or no, 
provided, which is indisputably the case, they have been approved by some one council of ecumenical 
authority, so as to become thereby part and parcel of the ecumenical faith of the Church. 


But the historical question is one of some interest, and I shall very briefly consider it. We have indeed the 
“Acta” of this council, but I cannot but agree with the very learned Jesuit Petavius and the Gallican 
Tillemont in thinking them in a very unsatisfactory condition. I am fully aware of the temerity of making 
such a suggestion, but I cannot help feeling that in the remarks of the Roman representatives, especially 
in those of the presbyter-legate, there is some anachronism. Be this as it may, it is a fact that the Acts do 
not recite that this letter of Cyril’s was read, nor do they state that the Anathemas were received. I would 
suggest, however, that for those who defend John of Antioch, and criticise the action of St. Cyril, it is the 
height of inconsistency to deny that the Council adopted the Anathemas. If it was the bitterly partisan 
assembly that they would have us believe, absolutely under the control of Cyril, there is nothing that, a 
priori, they would have been more sure to do than adopt the Anathemas which were universally looked 
upon as the very fulcrum on which the whole matter turned. 


Bishop Hefele was at first of opinion that the letter was merely read, being led to this conclusion by the 
silence of the Acts with regard to any acceptance of it, and indeed at first wrote on that side, but he 
afterwards saw grounds to change his mind and expresses them with his usual clearness, in the following 
words: 


(Hefele, Hist. of Councils. Vol. III., p. 48, note 2.) 


We were formerly of opinion that these anathematisms were read at Ephesus, but not expressly 
confirmed, as there is hardly anything on the subject in the Acts. But in the Fifth Ecumenical Council 
(collatio vj.) it is said: “The holy Council at Chalcedon approved this teaching of Cyril of blessed memory, 
and received his Synodical letters, to one of which are appended the xij. anathemas” (Mansi, t. ix., p. 341; 
Hardouin, t. iij., p. 167). If, however, the anathematisms of Cyril were expressly confirmed at Chalcedon, 
there was even more reason for doing so at Ephesus. And Ibas, in his well-known letter to Maris, says 
expressly that the Synod of Ephesus confirmed the anathematisms of Cyril, and the same was asserted 
even by the bishops of Antioch at Ephesus in a letter to the Emperor. 


From all these considerations it would seem that Tillemont’s conclusion is well founded that the Synod 
certainly discussed the anathemas of Cyril in detail, but that here, as in many other places, there are parts 
of the Acts lacking. I shall add the opinion of Petavius. 


(Petavius, De Incarnatione, Lib. VI., cap. xvij.) 


The Acts do not tell us what judgment the Synod of Ephesus gave with respect to the third letter of Cyril, 
and with regard to the anathemas attached to it. But the Acts in other respects also have not come down 
to us in their integrity. That that third letter was received and approved by the Ephesine Council there can 
be no doubt, and this the Catholics shewed in their dispute with the Acephali in the Collation held at 


Constantinople under the Emperor Justinian in the year of Christ 811. For at that memorable meeting 
something was shewn forth concerning this letter and its anathemas, which has a connexion with the 
matter in hand, and therefore must not be omitted. At that meeting the Opposers, that is the Acephali, the 
enemies of the Council of Chalcedon, made this objection against that Council: “The [letter] of the Twelve 
Anathemas which is inserted in the holy Council of Ephesus, and which you cannot deny to be synodical, 
why did not Chalcedon receive it?” etc., etc. 


From this it is evident that the prevailing opinion, then as now, was that the Twelve Anathemas were 
defined as part of the faith by the Council of Ephesus. Perhaps I may close this treatment of the subject in 
the words of Denziger, being the caption he gives the xij. Anathematisms in his Enchiridion, under 
“Decrees of the Third Ecumenical Council, that of Ephesus.” “The Third Synod received these 
anathematisms; the Fourth Synod placed them in its Acts and styled the Epistles of Cyril Canonical’; the 
Fifth Synod defended them.” 


THE EPISTLE OF CYRIL TO NESTORIUS WITH THE XII. ANATHEMATISMS 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. III., col. 395; Migne, Patr. Graec., Tom. LXXVII. [Cyril, Opera, Tom. X.], 
col. 105 et seqq.) 


To the most reverend and God-loving fellow-minister Nestorius, Cyril and the synod assembled in 
Alexandria, of the Egyptian Province, Greeting in the Lord. 


When our Saviour says clearly: “He that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me: and he 
that loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me,” what is to become of us, from whom your 
Holiness requires that we love you more than Christ the Saviour of us all? Who can help us in the day of 
judgment, or what kind of excuse shall we find for thus keeping silence so long, with regard to the 
blasphemies made by you against him? If you injured yourself alone, by teaching and holding such things, 
perhaps it would be less matter; but you have greatly scandalized the whole Church, and have cast among 
the people the leaven of a strange and new heresy. And not to those there [i.e. at Constantinople] only; but 
also to those everywhere [the books of your explanation were sent]. How can we any longer, under these 
circumstances, make a defence for our silence, or how shall we not be forced to remember that Christ 
said: “Think not that I am come to send peace on earth: I came not to send peace, but a sword. For I am 
come to set a man at variance against his father, and the daughter against her mother.” For if faith be 
injured, let there be lost the honour due to parents, as stale and tottering, let even the law of tender love 
towards children and brothers be silenced, let death be better to the pious than living; “that they might 
obtain a better resurrection,” as it is written. 


Behold, therefore, how we, together with the holy synod which met in great Rome, presided over by the 
most holy and most reverend brother and fellow-minister, Celestine the Bishop, also testify by this third 
letter to you, and counsel you to abstain from these mischievous and distorted dogmas, which you hold 
and teach, and to receive the right faith, handed down to the churches from the beginning through the 
holy Apostles and Evangelists, who “were eye-witnesses, and ministers of the Word.” And if your holiness 
have not a mind to this according to the limits defined in the writings of our brother of blessed memory 
and most reverend fellow-minister Celestine, Bishop of the Church of Rome, be well assured then that you 
have no lot with us, nor place or standing (logon) among the priests and bishops of God. For it is not 
possible for us to overlook the churches thus troubled, and the people scandalized, and the right faith set 
aside, and the sheep scattered by you, who ought to save them, if indeed we are ourselves adherents of 
the right faith, and followers of the devotion of the holy fathers. And we are in communion with all those 
laymen and clergymen cast out or deposed by your holiness on account of the faith; for it is not right that 
those, who resolved to believe rightly, should suffer by your choice; for they do well in opposing you. This 
very thing you have mentioned in your epistle written to our most holy and fellow-bishop Celestine of 
great Rome. 


But it would not be sufficient for your reverence to confess with us only the symbol of the faith set out 
some time ago by the Holy Ghost at the great and holy synod convened in Nice: for you have not held and 
interpreted it rightly, but rather perversely; even though you confess with your voice the form of words. 
But in addition, in writing and by oath, you must confess that you also anathematize those polluted and 
unholy dogmas of yours, and that you will hold and teach that which we all, bishops, teachers, and leaders 
of the people both East and West, hold. The holy synod of Rome and we all agreed on the epistle written to 
your Holiness from the Alexandrian Church as being right and blameless. We have added to these our own 
letters and that which it is necessary for you to hold and teach, and what you should be careful to avoid. 
Now this is the Faith of the Catholic and Apostolic Church to which all Orthodox Bishops, both East and 
West, agree: 


“We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all things visible and invisible, and in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Only-begotten Son of God, begotten of his Father, that is, of the substance of the Father; 
God of God, Light of Light, Very God of very God, begotten, not made, being of one substance with the 
Father, by whom all things were made, both those in heaven and those in the earth. Who for us men and 
for our salvation, came down, and was incarnate, and was made man. He suffered, and rose again the 


third day. He ascended into the heavens, from thence he shall come to judge both the quick and the dead. 
And in the Holy Ghost: But those that say, There was a time when he was not, and, before he was begotten 
he was not, and that he was made of that which previously was not, or that he was of some other 
substance or essence; and that the Son of God was capable of change or alteration; those the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church anathematizes.” 


Following in all points the confessions of the Holy Fathers which they made (the Holy Ghost speaking in 
them), and following the scope of their opinions, and going, as it were, in the royal way, we confess that 
the Only begotten Word of God, begotten of the same substance of the Father, True God from True God, 
Light from Light, through Whom all things were made, the things in heaven and the things in the earth, 
coming down for our salvation, making himself of no reputation (katheis heauton eis kenosin), was 
incarnate and made man; that is, taking flesh of the holy Virgin, and having made it his own from the 
womb, he subjected himself to birth for us, and came forth man from a woman, without casting off that 
which he was; but although he assumed flesh and blood, he remained what he was, God in essence and in 
truth. Neither do we say that his flesh was changed into the nature of divinity, nor that the ineffable 
nature of the Word of God was laid aside for the nature of flesh; for he is unchanged and absolutely 
unchangeable, being the same always, according to the Scriptures. For although visible and a child in 
swaddling clothes, and even in the bosom of his Virgin Mother, he filled all creation as God, and was a 
fellow-ruler with him who begat him, for the Godhead is without quantity and dimension, and cannot have 
limits. 


Confessing the Word to be made one with the flesh according to substance, we adore one Son and Lord 
Jesus Christ: we do not divide the God from the man, nor separate him into parts, as though the two 
natures were mutually united in him only through a sharing of dignity and authority (for that is a novelty 
and nothing else), neither do we give separately to the Word of God the name Christ and the same name 
separately to a different one born of a woman; but we know only one Christ, the Word from God the 
Father with his own Flesh. For as man he was anointed with us, although it is he himself who gives the 
Spirit to those who are worthy and not in measure, according to the saying of the blessed Evangelist John. 


But we do not say that the Word of God dwelt in him as in a common man born of the holy Virgin, lest 
Christ be thought of as a God-bearing man; for although the Word tabernacled among us, it is also said 
that in Christ “dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily”; but we understand that he became flesh, not 
just as he is said to dwell in the saints, but we define that that tabernacling in him was according to 
equality (kata ton ison en auto tropon). But being made one kata phusin, and not converted into flesh, he 
made his indwelling in such a way, as we may Say that the soul of man does in his own body. 


One therefore is Christ both Son and Lord, not as if a man had attained only such a conjunction with God 
as consists in a unity of dignity alone or of authority. For it is not equality of honour which unites natures; 
for then Peter and John, who were of equal honour with each other, being both Apostles and holy disciples 
[would have been one, and], yet the two are not one. Neither do we understand the manner of conjunction 
to be apposition, for this does not suffice for natural oneness (pros henoson phusiken). Nor yet according 
to relative participation, as we are also joined to the Lord, as it is written “we are one Spirit in him.” 
Rather we deprecate the term of “junction” (sunapheias) as not having sufficiently signified the oneness. 
But we do not call the Word of God the Father, the God nor the Lord of Christ, lest we openly cut in two 
the one Christ, the Son and Lord, and fall under the charge of blasphemy, making him the God and Lord of 
himself. For the Word of God, as we have said already, was made hypostatically one in flesh, yet he is God 
of all and he rules all; but he is not the slave of himself, nor his own Lord. For it is foolish, or rather 
impious, to think or teach thus. For he said that God was his Father, although he was God by nature, and 
of his substance. Yet we are not ignorant that while he remained God, he also became man and subject to 
God, according to the law suitable to the nature of the manhood. But how could he become the God or 
Lord of himself? Consequently as man, and with regard to the measure of his humiliation, it is said that he 
is equally with us subject to God; thus he became under the Law, although as God he spake the Law and 
was the Law-giver. 


We are careful also how we say about Christ: “I worship the One clothed on account of the One clothing 
him, and on account of the Unseen, I worship the Seen.” It is horrible to say in this connexion as follows: 
“The assumed as well as the assuming have the name of God.” For the saying of this divides again Christ 
into two, and puts the man separately by himself and God also by himself. For this saying denies openly 
the Unity according to which one is not worshipped in the other, nor does God exist together with the 
other; but Jesus Christ is considered as One, the Only-begotten Son, to be honoured with one adoration 
together with his own flesh. 


We confess that he is the Son, begotten of God the Father, and Only-begotten God; and although 
according to his own nature he was not subject to suffering, yet he suffered for us in the flesh according 
to the Scriptures, and although impassible, yet in his Crucified Body he made his own the sufferings of his 
own flesh; and by the grace of God he tasted death for all: he gave his own Body thereto, although he was 
by nature himself the life and the resurrection, in order that, having trodden down death by his 
unspeakable power, first in his own flesh, he might become the first born from the dead, and the first- 
fruits of them that slept. And that he might make a way for the nature of man to attain incorruption, by 
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the grace of God (as we just now said), he tasted death for every man, and after three days rose again, 
having despoiled hell. So although it is said that the resurrection of the dead was through man, yet we 
understand that man to have been the Word of God, and the power of death was loosed through him, and 
he shall come in the fulness of time as the One Son and Lord, in the glory of the Father, in order to judge 
the world in righteousness, as it is written. 


We will necessarily add this also. Proclaiming the death, according to the flesh, of the Only-begotten Son 
of God, that is Jesus Christ, confessing his resurrection from the dead, and his ascension into heaven, we 
offer the Unbloody Sacrifice in the churches, and so go on to the mystical thanksgivings, and are 
sanctified, having received his Holy Flesh and the Precious Blood of Christ the Saviour of us all. And not 
as common flesh do we receive it; God forbid: nor as of a man sanctified and associated with the Word 
according to the unity of worth, or as having a divine indwelling, but as truly the Life-giving and very flesh 
of the Word himself. For he is the Life according to his nature as God, and when he became united to his 
Flesh, he made it also to be Life-giving, as also he said to us: Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his Blood. For we must not think that it is flesh of a man like us (for 
how can the flesh of man be life-giving by its own nature?) but as having become truly the very own of him 
who for us both became and was called Son of Man. Besides, what the Gospels say our Saviour said of 
himself, we do not divide between two hypostases or persons. For neither is he, the one and only Christ, to 
be thought of as double, although of two (ek duo) and they diverse, yet he has joined them in an indivisible 
union, just as everyone knows a man is not double although made up of soul and body, but is one of both. 
Wherefore when thinking rightly, we transfer the human and the divine to the same person (par’ henos 
eiresthai). 


For when as God he speaks about himself: “He who hath seen me hath seen the Father,” and “I and my 
Father are one,” we consider his ineffable divine nature according to which he is One with his Father 
through the identity of essence—”The image and impress and brightness of his glory.” But when not 
scorning the measure of his humanity, he said to the Jews: “But now ye seek to kill me, a man that hath 
told you the truth.” Again no less than before we recognize that he is the Word of God from his identity 
and likeness to the Father and from the circumstances of his humanity. For if it is necessary to believe that 
being by nature God, he became flesh, that is, a man endowed with a reasonable soul, what reason can 
certain ones have to be ashamed of this language about him, which is suitable to him as man? For if he 
should reject the words suitable to him as man, who compelled him to become man like us? And as he 
humbled himself to a voluntary abasement (kenosin) for us, for what cause can any one reject the words 
suitable to such abasement? Therefore all the words which are read in the Gospels are to be applied to 
One Person, to One hypostasis of the Word Incarnate. For the Lord Jesus Christ is One, according to the 
Scriptures, although he is called “the Apostle and High Priest of our profession,” as offering to God and 
the Father the confession of faith which we make to him, and through him to God even the Father and also 
to the Holy Spirit; yet we say he is, according to nature, the Only-begotten of God. And not to any man 
different from him do we assign the name of priesthood, and the thing, for he became “the Mediator 
between God and men,” and a Reconciler unto peace, having offered himself as a sweet smelling savour to 
God and the Father. Therefore also he said: “Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not; but a body hast 
thou prepared me: In burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hast had no pleasure. Then said I, Lo, I 
come (in the volume of the book it is written of me) to do thy will, O God.” For on account of us he offered 
his body as a sweet smelling savour, and not for himself; for what offering or sacrifice was needed for 
himself, who as God existed above all sins? For “all have sinned and come short of the glory of God,” so 
that we became prone to fall, and the nature of man has fallen into sin, yet not so he (and therefore we fall 
short of his glory). How then can there be further doubt that the true Lamb died for us and on our 
account? And to say that he offered himself for himself and us, could in no way escape the charge of 
impiety. For he never committed a fault at all, neither did he sin. What offering then did he need, not 
having sin for which sacrifices are rightly offered? But when he spoke about the Spirit, he said: “He shall 
glorify me.” If we think rightly, we do not say that the One Christ and Son as needing glory from another 
received glory from the Holy Spirit; for neither greater than he nor above him is his Spirit, but because he 
used the Holy Spirit to show forth his own divinity in his mighty works, therefore he is said to have been 
glorified by him just as if any one of us should say concerning his inherent strength for example, or his 
knowledge of anything, “They glorified me.” For although the Spirit is the same essence, yet we think of 
him by himself, as he is the Spirit and not the Son; but he is not different from him; for he is called the 
Spirit of truth and Christ is the Truth, and he is sent by him, just as, moreover, he is from God and the 
Father. When then the Spirit worked miracles through the hands of the holy apostles after the Ascension 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ into heaven, he glorified him. For it is believed that he who works through his 
own Spirit is God according to nature. Therefore he said: “He shall receive of mine, and shall shew it unto 
you.” But we do not say this as if the Spirit is wise and powerful through some sharing with another; for 
he is all perfect and in need of no good thing. Since, therefore, he is the Spirit of the Power and Wisdom of 
the Father (that is, of the Son), he is evidently Wisdom and Power. 


And since the holy Virgin brought forth corporally God made one with flesh according to nature, for this 
reason we also call her Mother of God, not as if the nature of the Word had the beginning of its existence 
from the flesh. 


For “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was God, and the Word was with God,” and he is the 


Maker of the ages, coeternal with the Father, and Creator of all; but, as we have already said, since he 
united to himself hypostatically human nature from her womb, also he subjected himself to birth as man, 
not as needing necessarily in his own nature birth in time and in these last times of the world, but in order 
that he might bless the beginning of our existence, and that that which sent the earthly bodies of our 
whole race to death, might lose its power for the future by his being born of a woman in the flesh. And 
this: “In sorrow thou shalt bring forth children,” being removed through him, he showed the truth of that 
spoken by the prophet, “Strong death swallowed them up, and again God hath wiped away every tear 
from off all faces.” For this cause also we say that he attended, having been called, and also blessed, the 
marriage in Cana of Galilee, with his holy Apostles in accordance with the economy. We have been taught 
to hold these things by the holy Apostles and Evangelists, and all the God-inspired Scriptures, and in the 
true confessions of the blessed Fathers. 


To all these your reverence also should agree, and give heed, without any guile. And what it is necessary 
your reverence should anathematize we have subjoined to our epistle. 


THE XII. ANATHEMATISMS OF ST. CYRIL AGAINST NESTORIUS 


(Found in St. Cyril’s Opera. Migne, Pat. Graec, Tom. LXXVII., Col. 119; and the Concilia.) 
I. 


If anyone will not confess that the Emmanuel is very God, and that therefore the Holy Virgin is the Mother 
of God (Theotokos), inasmuch as in the flesh she bore the Word of God made flesh [as it is written, “The 
Word was made flesh”] let him be anathema. 


Notes. 


THE ANATHEMATISMS OF THE HERETIC NESTORIUS AGAINST CYRIL 


(Found best in Migne’s edition of Marius Mercator.) 
L 


If anyone says that the Emmanuel is true God, and not rather God with us, that is, that he has united 
himself to a like nature with ours, which he assumed from the Virgin Mary, and dwelt in it; and if anyone 
calls Mary the mother of God the Word, and not rather mother of him who is Emmanuel; and if he 
maintains that God the Word has changed himself into the flesh, which he only assumed in order to make 
his Godhead visible, and to be found in form as a man, let him be anathema. 


Petavius. 
(De Incarnatione, Lib. vj. cap. xvij.) 


In this anathematism certain words are found in the Greek copy of Dionysius which are lacking in the 
ordinary copies, viz. “according as it is written, And the Word was made flesh’;” unless forsooth Dionysius 
supplied them of his own authority. For in the Lateran Synod in the time of Martin I. this anathematism 
was quoted without the appended words. 


This anathematism breaks to pieces the chief strength of the Nestorian impiety. For it sets forth two facts. 
The one that the Emmanuel, that is he who was born of a woman and dwelt with us, is God: the other, that 
Mary who bare such an one is Mother of God. That Christ is God is clearly proved from the Nicene Creed, 
and he shews that the same that was in the beginning the Son of God, afterwards took flesh and was born 
of Mary, without any change or confusion of natures. 


St. Cyril explains that by sarkikos, carnaliter, he meant nothing else than kata sarka, secundum carnem, 
“according to the flesh.” And it was necessary to use this expression to overthrow the perfidy of 
Nestorius; so that we may understand that the most holy Virgin was the parent not of a simple and bare 
man, but of God the Word, not in that he was God, but in that he had taken flesh. For God the Father was 
the parent of the same Son theikos (divinely) as his mother was sarkikos (after the flesh). And the word 
(sarkikos) in no degree lessens the dignity of his begetting and bringing forth; for it shews that his flesh 
was not simulated or shadowed forth; but true and like to ours. Amphilochius distinctly uses the word, 
saying “Except he had been born carnally (sarkikos), never wouldest thou have been born spiritually 
(pneumatikos ).” Cf. St. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. 51). 


Theodoret misunderstood St. Cyril to teach in this first anathematism that the Word was changed into the 
flesh he assumed. But Cyril rightly treated this whole accusation as a foolish calumny. 


EXCURSUS ON THE WORD THEOTOKOS 


There have been some who have tried to reduce all the great theological controversies on the Trinity and 
on the Incarnation to mere logomachies, and have jeered at those who could waste their time and 
energies over such trivialities. For example, it has been said that the real difference between Arius and 
Athanasius was nothing more nor less than an iota, and that even Athanasius himself, in his more placid, 
and therefore presumably more rational moods, was willing to hold communion with those who differed 
from him and who still rejected the homousion. But however catching and brilliant such remarks may be, 
they lack all solid foundation in truth. It is perfectly manifest that a person so entirely lacking in 
discrimination as not to see the enormous difference between identity and likeness is not one whose 
opinion on such a point can be of much value. A brilliant historian is not necessarily an accurate historian, 
far less need he be a safe guide in matters of theological definition. 


A similar attempt to reduce to a logomachy the difference between the Catholic faith and Nestorianism 
has been made by some writers of undoubted learning among Protestants, notably by Fuchs and 
Schroeckh. But as in the case of the homousios so, too, in the case of the theotocos the word expresses a 
great, necessary, and fundamental doctrine of the Catholic faith. It is not a matter of words, but of things, 
and the mind most unskilled in theology cannot fail to grasp the enormous difference there is between 
affirming, as does Nestorianism, that a God indwelt a man with a human personality of his own distinct 
from the personality of the indwelling god; and that God assumed to himself human nature, that is a 
human body and a human soul, but without human personality. 


(Wm. Bright, St. Leo on the Incarnation, pp. 160, 161.) 


It is, then, clear that the question raised by the wide circulation of the discourses of Nestorius as 
archbishop of Constantinople was not verbal, but vital. Much of his language was irrelevant, and indicated 
some confusedness of thought: much would, of itself, admit of an orthodox construction; in one of the 
latest of his sermons, which Garnier dates on Sunday, December 14, 430, he grants that “Theotocos” 
might be used as signifying that “the temple which was formed in Mary by the Holy Spirit was united to 
the Godhead;” but it was impossible not to ask whether by “the temple” he meant the body of Jesus, or 
Jesus himself regarded as a human individual existing idia, idikos, ana meros—as Cyril represents his 
theory—and whether by “union” he meant more than a close alliance, ejusdem generis, in the last 
analysis, with the relation between God and every saint, or, indeed, every Christian in true moral 
fellowship with him—an alliance which would amount, in Cyril’s phrase, to no more than a “relative 
union,” and would reduce the Saviour to a “Theophoros,” the title claimed of old by one of his chief 
martyrs. And the real identity of Nestorius’s view with that of Theodore [of Mopsuestia] was but too 
plainly exhibited by such statements as occur in some of the extracts preserved in Cyril’s treatise Against 
Nestorius—to the effect that Christ was one with the Word by participation in dignity; that “the man” was 
partaker of Divine power, and in that sense not mere man; that he was adored together with the Word; 
and that “My Lord and my God” was a doxology to the Father; and above all, by the words spoken at 
Ephesus, “I can never allow that a child of three months old was God.” 


It is no part of my duty to defend the truth of either the Catholic or Nestorian proposition—each has found 
many adherents in most ages since it was first started, and probably what is virtually Nestorianism is to- 
day far more widely held among persons deemed to be orthodox than is commonly supposed. Be this as it 
may, Nestorianism is clearly subversive of the whole Catholic Doctrine of the Incarnation, and therefore 
the importance of the word Theotokos cannot be exaggerated. 


I shall treat the word Theotocos under two heads; (1) Its history (2) its meaning, first however quoting Bp. 
Pearson’s words on its Conciliar authority. (Pearson, Exp. of the Creed, Art. III., n. 37). “It is plain that the 
Council of Ephesus which condemned Nestorius confirmed this title Theotokos; I say confirmed it; for it is 
evident that it was before used in the Church, by the tumult which arose at the first denial of it by 
Anastasius [Nestorius’s presbyter]; and so confirmed it as received before, because they approved the 
Epistles of St. Cyril, who proved it by the usage of those Fathers which preceded him.” 


(1) History of Word Theotokos. 


It has not been unfrequently assumed that the word Theotocos was coined to express the peculiar view of 
the Incarnation held by St. Cyril. Such however, is an entire mistake. It was an old term of Catholic 
Theology, and the very word was used by bishop Alexander in a letter from the synod held at Alexandria in 
a.d. 320, to condemn the Arian heresy (more than a hundred years before the meeting of the Council of 
Ephesus); “After this, we receive the doctrine of the resurrection from the dead, of which Jesus Christ our 
Lord became the first-fruits; who bore a body in truth, not in semblance, which he derived from Mary the 
Mother of God (ek tes Theotokou Marias).” The same word had been used by many church writers among 
whom may be mentioned St. Athanasius, who says, “As the flesh was born of Mary, the Mother of God, so 
we Say that he, the Word, was himself born of Mary” (Orat. c. Arian., iij., 14, 29, 33; also iv., 32). See also 
Eusebius (Vit. Const., iij., 43); St. Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat., x., 9); and especially Origen, who (says Bp. 
Pearson) “did not only use, but expound at large the meaning of that title Theotokos in his first tome on 
the Epistle to the Romans, as Socrates and Liberatus testify.” (Cf. Origen in Deut. xxii., 23; vol. ij., p. 391. 
A; in Luc. apud Galland, Bib. Patr., vol. xiv., append., p. 87, D). A list is given by Dr. Routh, in his Reliquiae 
Sacrae. Vol. ij., p. 215 (1st Ed.), 332 (2d Ed.). 


In fact Theodore of Mopsuestia was the first to object to it, so far as we know, writing as follows: “Mary 
bare Jesus, not the Word, for the Word was and remained omnipresent, although from the beginning he 
dwelt in Jesus in a peculiar manner. Thus Mary is properly the Mother of Christ (Christotocos) but not the 
mother of God (Theotocos). Only figuratively, per anaphoram, can she be called Theotocos also, because 
God was in Christ in a remarkable manner. Properly she bare a man, in whom the union with the Word 
was begun, but was still so little completed, that he was not yet called the Son of God.” And in another 
place he says: “It is madness to say that God is born of the Virgin. .. . Not God, but the temple in which 
God dwelt, is born of Mary.” How far Theodore had departed from the teaching of the Apostolic days may 
be seen by the following quotations from St. Ignatius. “There is one only physician, of flesh and spirit, 
generate and ingenerate, God in man, true Life in death, Son of Mary and of God, first passible and then 
impassible, Jesus Christ our Lord.” Further on in the same epistle he says: “For our God, Jesus the Christ, 
was borne in the womb by Mary etc.” With the first of these passages Bp. Lightfoot very aptly compares 
the following from Melito. “Since he was incorporeal, he fashioned a body for himself of our likeness .. . 
he was carried by Mary and clothed by his Father, he trod the earth and he filled the heavens.” 


Theodore was forced by the exigencies of his position to deny the doctrine of the communicatio idiomatum 
which had already at that early date come to be well understood, at least so far as practice is concerned. 


(Hefele, Hist. of the Councils, Vol. iii., p. 8.) 


This doctrine, as is well known is predicating the same properties of the two natures in Christ, not in 
abstracto (Godhead and manhood), but in concreto (God and man). Christ himself had declared in St. John 
iii., 16: “God... gave his only begotten Son” (namely, to death), and similarly St. Peter declared (Acts iii., 
15): “ye ... killed the Prince of Life,” when in fact the being given up and being killed is a property 
(idioma = predicate) of man, not of God (the only begotten, the Prince of Life). In the same way Clement 
of Rome, for example, spoke of “the sufferings of God” (pathemata Theou) (1 Ad Cor. 2), Ignatius of 
Antioch (Ad Ephes., c. 1, and Ad Rom., 6) of an haima and pathos Theou, Tatian of a Theos peponthos (Ad 
Graecos, c. 13); Barnabas teaches (c. 7) that “the Son of God could not suffer except on our behalf... and 
on our behalf he has brought the vessel of his Spirit as a sacrifice.” Similarly Irenaeus (iii., 16, 6) says, 
“The Only-begotten impassible Word (unigenitus impassibilis) has become passible” (passibilis); and 
Athanasius, estauromenon einai Theon (Ep. ad Epictet., n. 10, t. j., p. 726. ed. Patav.) 


It is, however, to be remarked that the properties of the one nature were never transferred to the other 
nature in itself, but always to the Person who is at the same time both man and God. Human attributes 
were not ascribed to the Godhead, but to God, and vice versa. 


For a full treatment of the figure of speech called the communicatio idiomatum the reader is referred to 
the great works on Theology where it will be found set forth at large, with its restrictions specified and 
with examples of its use. A brief but interesting note on it will be found in St. John Damascene’s famous 
treatise De Fide Orthodoxa, Book III., iij. (Migne’s Pat. Graec., col. 994). 


(2) Meaning of the Word Theotokos. 


We pass now to the meaning of the word, having sufficiently traced the history of its use. Bishop Pearson 
says: “This name was first in use in the Greek Church, who, delighting in the happy compositions of that 
language, called the blessed Virgin Theotocos. From whence the Latins in imitation styled her Virginem 
Deiparam et Deigenitricem.” In the passage to which the words just quoted are a portion of a footnote, he 
says: “Wherefore from these three, a true conception, nutrition, and parturition, we must acknowledge 
that the blessed Virgin was truly and properly the Mother of our Saviour. And so is she frequently styled 
the Mother of Jesus in the language of the Evangelists, and by Elizabeth particularly the Mother of her 
Lord,’ as also by the general consent of the Church (because he which was so born of her was God,) the 
Deipara; which being a compound title begun in the Greek Church, was resolved into its parts by the 
Latins and so the Virgin was plainly named the Mother of God.” 


Pearson is mistaken in supposing that the resolution of the compound Theotocos into meter tou Theou 
was unknown to the early Greek writers. Dionysius expressly calls Mary he meter tou Theou mou (Contr. 
Paul. Samos., Quaest. viij.); and among the Latins Mater Dei and Dei Genetrix were (as Pearson himself 
confesses in note 37) used before the time of St. Leo I. It is not an open question whether Mater Dei, Dei 
Genetrix, Deipara, meter tou Theou are proper equivalents for Theotokos. This point has been settled by 
the unvarying use of the whole Church of God throughout all the ages from that day to this, but there is, 
or at least some persons have thought that there was, some question as to how Theotocos should be 
translated into English. 


Throughout this volume I have translated it “Mother of God,” and I propose giving my reasons for 
considering this the only accurate translation of the word, both from a lexico-graphical and from a 
theological point of view. 


(a) It is evident that the word is a composite formed of Theos = God, and tiktein = to be the mother of a 
child. Now I have translated the verbal part “to be the mother of a child” because “to bear” in English 
does not necessarily carry the full meaning of the Greek word, which (as Bp. Pearson has well remarked 


in the passage cited above) includes “conception, nutrition, and parturition.” It has been suggested that 
“God-bearer” is an exact translation. To this I object, that in the first place it is not English; and in the 
second that it would be an equally and, to my mind, more accurate translation of Theophoros than of 
Theotokos. 


Another suggestion is that it be rendered “the bringer forth of God.” Again I object that, from a rhetorical 
standpoint, the expression is very open to criticism; and from a lexicographical point of view it is entirely 
inadequate, for while indeed the parturition does necessarily involve in the course of nature the previous 
conception and nutrition, it certainly does not express it. 


Now the word Mother does necessarily express all three of these when used in relation to her child. The 
reader will remember that the question I am discussing is not whether Mary can properly be called the 
Mother of God; this Nestorius denied and many in ancient and modern times have been found to agree 
with him. The question I am considering is what the Greek word Theotocos means in English. I do not 
think anyone would hesitate to translate Nestorius’s Christotocos by “Mother of Christ” and surely the 
expressions are identical from a lexicographical point of view. 


Liddell and Scott in their Lexicon insert the word theotokos as an adjective and translate “bearing God” 
and add: “especially he Theotokos, Mother of God, of the Virgin, Eccl.” 


(b) It only remains to consider whether there is from a theological point of view any objection to the 
translation, “Mother of God.” It is true that some persons have thought that such a rendering implied that 
the Godhead has its origin in Mary, but this was the very objection which Nestorius and his followers 
urged against the word Theotocos, and this being the case, it constitutes a strong argument in favour of 
the accuracy of the rendering. Of course the answer to the objection in each case is the same, it is not of 
the Godhead that Mary is the Mother, but of the Incarnate Son, who is God. “Mother” expresses exactly 
the relation to the incarnate Son which St. Cyril, the Council of Ephesus, and all succeeding, not to say 
also preceding, ages of Catholics, rightly or wrongly, ascribe to Mary. All that every child derives from its 
Mother that God the Son derived from Mary, and this without the co-operation of any man, but by the 
direct operation of the Holy Ghost, so that in a fuller, truer, and more perfect sense, Mary is the Mother of 
God the Son in his incarnation, than any other earthly mother is of her son. 


I therefore consider it certain that no scholar who can and will divest himself of theological bias, can 
doubt that “Mother of God” is the most accurate translation of the term Theotocos. 


II. 


If anyone shall not confess that the Word of God the Father is united hypostatically to flesh, and that with 
that flesh of his own, he is one only Christ both God and man at the same time: let him be anathema. 


Notes. 
Nestorius. 
II. 


If any one asserts that, at the union of the Logos with the flesh, the divine Essence moved from one place 
to another; or says that the flesh is capable of receiving the divine nature, and that it has been partially 
united with the flesh; or ascribes to the flesh, by reason of its reception of God, an extension to the infinite 
and boundless, and says that God and man are one and the same in nature; let him be anathema. 


III. 


If anyone shall after the [hypostatic] union divide the hypostases in the one Christ, joining them by that 
connexion alone, which happens according to worthiness, or even authority and power, and not rather by 
a coming together (sunodo), which is made by natural union (henosin phusiken): let him be anathema. 


Notes. 

Nestorius. 

II. 

If any one says that Christ, who is also Emmanuel, is One, not [merely] in consequence of connection, but 
[also] in nature, and does not acknowledge the connection (sunapheia) of the two natures, that of the 
Logos and of the assumed manhood, in one Son, as still continuing without mingling; let him be anathema. 
Hefele. 

(Hist. of the Counc., Vol. III., p. 7.) 


Theodore [of Mopsuestia, and in this he was followed by Nestorius,] (and here is his fundamental error,) 


not merely maintained the existence of two natures in Christ, but of two persons, as, he says himself, no 
subsistence can be thought of as perfect without personality. As however, he did not ignore the fact that 
the consciousness of the Church rejected such a double personality in Christ, he endeavoured to get rid of 
the difficulty, and he repeatedly says expressly: “The two natures united together make only one Person, 
as man and wife are only one flesh. . . . If we consider the natures in their distinction, we should define 
the nature of the Logos as perfect and complete, and so also his Person, and again the nature and the 
person of the man as perfect and complete. If, on the other hand, we have regard to the union 
(sunapheia), we say it is one Person.” The very illustration of the union of man and wife shows that 
Theodore did not suppose a true union of the two natures in Christ, but that his notion was rather that of 
an external connection of the two. The expression sunapheia, moreover, which he selected here instead of 
the term henosin, which he elsewhere employs, being derived from sunapto [to join together], expresses 
only an external connection, a fixing together, and is therefore expressly rejected in later times by the 
doctors of the Church. And again, Theodore designates a merely external connection also in the phrase 
already quoted, to the effect that “the Logos dwells in the man assumed as in a temple.” As a temple and 
the statue set up within it are one whole merely in outward appearance, so the Godhead and manhood in 
Christ appear only from without in their actuality as one Person, while they remain essentially two 
Persons. 


IV. 


If anyone shall divide between two persons or subsistences those expressions (phonas) which are 
contained in the Evangelical and Apostolical writings, or which have been said concerning Christ by the 
Saints, or by himself, and shall apply some to him as to a man separate from the Word of God, and shall 
apply others to the only Word of God the Father, on the ground that they are fit to be applied to God: let 
him be anathema. 


Notes. 
Nestorius. 
IV. 


If any one assigns the expressions of the Gospels and Apostolic letters, which refer to the two natures of 
Christ, to one only of those natures, and even ascribes suffering to the divine Word, both in the flesh and 
in the Godhead; let him be anathema. 


St. Cyril. 
(Apol. contra Orientales.) 


For we neither teach the division of the hypostases after the union, nor do we say that the nature of the 
Deity needs increase and growth; but this rather we hold, that by way of an economical appropriation 
(kat’ oikeiosin oikonomiken), he made his own the properties of the flesh, as having become flesh. 


(Quod unus est Christus.) 


For the wise Evangelist, introducing the Word as become flesh, shows him economically submitting 
himself to his own flesh and going through the laws of his own nature. But it belongs to humanity to 
increase in stature and in wisdom, and, I might add, in grace, intelligence keeping pace with the measure 
of the body, and differing according to age. For it was not impossible for the Word born of the Father to 
have raised the body united to himself to its full height from the very swaddling-clothes. I would say also, 
that in the babe a wonderful wisdom might easily have appeared. But that would have approached the 
thaumaturgical, and would have been incongruous to the laws of the economy. For the mystery was 
accomplished noiselessly. Therefore he economically allowed the measures of humanity to have power 
over himself. 


A. B. Bruce. 
(The Humiliation of Christ. Appendix to Lect. II.) 


The accommodation to the laws of the economy, according to this passage, consisted in this—in stature, 
real growth; in wisdom, apparent growth. The wonderful wisdom was there from the first, but it was not 
allowed to appear (ekphenai), to avoid an aspect of monstrosity. 


St. Cyril. 
(Adversus Nestorium.) 
Therefore there would have been shown to all an unwonted and strange thing, if, being yet an infant, he 


had made a demonstration of his wisdom worthy of God; but expanding it gradually and in proportion to 
the age of the body, and (in this gradual manner) making it manifest to all, he might be said to increase (in 


wisdom) very appropriately. 
(Ad Reginas de recta fide, Orat. II., cap. xvi.) 


“But the boy increased and waxed strong in spirit, being filled with wisdom, and the grace of God was 
upon him.” And again: “Jesus increased in stature and wisdom, and in favour with God and men.” In 
affirming our Lord Jesus Christ to be one, and assigning to him both divine and human properties, we 
truly assert that it was congruous to the measures of the kenosis, on the one hand, that he should receive 
bodily increase and grow strong, the parts of the body gradually attaining their full development; and, on 
the other hand, that he should seem to be filled with wisdom, in so far as the manifestation of the wisdom 
dwelling within him proceeded, as by addition, most congruously to the stature of the body; and this, as I 
said, agreed with the economy of the Incarnation, and the measures of the state of humiliation. 


(Apol. contra Theod., ad Anath. iv.) 


And if he is one and the same in virtue of the true unity of natures, and is not one and another (two 
persons) disjunctively and partitively, to him will belong both to know and to seem not to know. Therefore 
he knows on the divine side as the Wisdom of the Father. But since he subjected himself to the measure of 
humanity, he economically appropriates this also with the rest, although, as I said a little ago, being 
ignorant of nothing, but knowing all things with the Father. 


V. 


If anyone shall dare to say that the Christ is a Theophorus [that is, God-bearing] man and not rather that 
he is very God, as an only Son through nature, because “the Word was made flesh,” and “hath a share in 
flesh and blood as we do:” let him be anathema. 


Notes. 
Nestorius. 
V. 


If any one ventures to say that, even after the assumption of human nature, there is only one Son of God, 
namely, he who is so in nature (naturaliter filius = Logos), while he (since the assumption of the flesh) is 
certainly Emmanuel; let him be anathema. 


Petavius. 


It is manifest that this anathematism is directed against the blasphemy of Nestorius, by which he said that 
Christ was in this sense Emmanuel, that a man was united and associated with God, just as God had been 
said to have been with the Prophets and other holy men, and to have had his abode in them; so that they 
were properly styled Theophoroi, because, as it were, they carried God about with them; but there was no 
one made of the two. But he held that our Lord as man was bound and united with God only by a 
communion of dignity. 


Nestorius [in his Counter Anathematism] displays the hidden meaning of his heresy, when he says, that 
the Son of God is not one after the assumption of the humanity; for he who denied that he was one, no 
doubt thought that he was two. 


Theodoret in his criticism of this Anathematism remarks that many of the Ancients, including St. Basil had 
used this very word, Theophoros, for the Lord; but the objection has no real foundation, for the orthodoxy 
or heterodoxy of such a word must be determined by the context in which it is used, and also by the 
known opinions of him that uses it. Expressions which are in a loose sense orthodox and quite excusable 
before a heresy arises, may become afterwards the very distinctive marks and shibboleths of error. 
Petavius has pointed out how far from orthodox many of the earliest Christian writers were, at least 
verbally, and Bp. Bull defended them by the same line of argument I have just used and which Petavius 
himself employs in this very connection. 


VI. 

If anyone shall dare say that the Word of God the Father is the God of Christ or the Lord of Christ, and 
shall not rather confess him as at the same time both God and Man, since according to the Scriptures, 
“The Word was made flesh”: let him be anathema. 

Notes. 

Nestorius. 


VI. 


If anyone, after the Incarnation calls another than Christ the Word, and ventures to say that the form ofa 


servant is equally with the Word of God, without beginning and uncreated, and not rather that it is made 
by him as its natural Lord and Creator and God, and that he has promised to raise it again in the words: 
“Destroy this temple, and in three days I will build it up again”; let him be anathema. 


Hefele. 


This [statement of Nestorius’s that any should call “another than Christ the Word”] has no reference to 
Cyril; but is a hyper-Nestorianism, which Nestorius here rejects. This [that “the form of a servant is 
without beginning and uncreated”] was asserted by some Apollinarists; and Nestorius accused St. Cyril of 
Apollinarianism. 


Petavius. 


As Nestorius believed that in Christ there were two distinct entities (re ipsa duos) that is to say two 
persons joined together; it was natural that he should hold that the Word was the God and Lord of the 
other, that is of the man. Cyril contradicts this, and since he taught that there was, not two, but one of two 
natures, that is one person or suppositum, therefore he denied that the Word was the God or Lord of the 
man; since no one should be called the Lord of himself. 


Theodoret in his answer shuffles as usual, and points out that Christ is styled a servant by the Prophet 
Isaiah, because of the form of a servant which he had received. But to this Cyril answers; that although 
Christ, inasmuch as he was man, is called the servant of the Father, as of a person distinct from himself; 
yet he denies that the same person can be his own lord or servant, lest a separation of the person be 
introduced. 


VII. 


If anyone shall say that Jesus as man is only energized by the Word of God, and that the glory of the Only- 
begotten is attributed to him as something not properly his: let him be anathema. 


Notes. 
Nestorius. 
VII. 


If any one says that the man who was formed of the Virgin is the Only-begotten, who was born from the 
bosom of the Father, before the morning star was (Ps. cix., 3) , and does not rather confess that he has 
obtained the designation of Only-begotten on account of his connection with him who in nature is the 
Only-begotten of the Father; and besides, if any one calls another than the Emmanuel Christ let him be 
anathema. 


St. Cyril. 
(Declaratio Septima.) 


When the blessed Gabriel announced to the holy Virgin the generation of the only-begotten Son of God 
according to the flesh, he said, “Thou shalt bear a son; and thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” But he was named also Christ, because that according to his human nature he 
was anointed with us, according to the words of the Psalmist: “Thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity: therefore God, even thy God hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” For 
although he was the giver of the Holy Spirit, neither did he give it by measure to them that were worthy 
(for he was full of the Holy Ghost, and of his fulness have we all received, as it is written), nevertheless as 
he is man he was called anointed economically, the Holy Spirit resting upon him spiritually (noetos) and 
not after the manner of men, in order that he might abide in us, although he had been driven forth from 
us in the beginning by Adam’s fall. He therefore the only begotten Word of God made flesh was called 
Christ. And since he possessed as his own the power proper to God, he wrought his wonders. Whosoever 
therefore shall say that the glory of the Only-begotten was added to the power of Christ, as though the 
Only-begotten was different from Christ, they are thinking of two sons; the one truly working and the 
other impelled (by the strength of another, Lat.) as a man like to us; and all such fall under the penalty of 
this anathematism. 


VII. 


If anyone shall dare to say that the assumed man (analephthenta ) ought to be worshipped together with 
God the Word, and glorified together with him, and recognised together with him as God, and yet as two 
different things, the one with the other (for this “Together with” is added [i.e., by the Nestorians] to 
convey this meaning); and shall not rather with one adoration worship the Emmanuel and pay to him one 
glorification, as [it is written] “The Word was made flesh”: let him be anathema. 


Notes. 


Nestorius. 
VIII. 


If any one says that the form of a servant should, for its own sake, that is, in reference to its own nature, 
be reverenced, and that it is the ruler of all things, and not rather, that [merely] on account of its 
connection with the holy and in itself universally-ruling nature of the Only-begotten, it is to be reverenced; 
let him be anathema. 


Hefele. 


On this point [made by Nestorius, that “the form of a servant is the ruler of all things”] Marius Mercator 
has already remarked with justice, that no Catholic had ever asserted anything of the kind. 


Petavius notes that the version of Dionysius Exiguus is defective. 
Petavius. 


Nestorius captiously and maliciously interpreted this as if the “form of a servant” according to its very 
nature (ratio) was to be adored, that is should receive divine worship. But this is nefarious and far 
removed from the mind of Cyril. Since to such an extent only the human nature of Christ is one 
suppositum with the divine, that he declares that each is the object of one and an undivided adoration; 
lest if a double and dissimilar cultus be attributed to each one, the divine person should be divided into 
two adorable Sons and Christs, as we have heard Cyril often complaining. 


IX. 


If any man shall say that the one Lord Jesus Christ was glorified by the Holy Ghost, so that he used 
through him a power not his own and from him received power against unclean spirits and power to work 
miracles before men and shall not rather confess that it was his own Spirit through which he worked 
these divine signs; let him be anathema. 


Notes. 
Nestorius. 
IX. 


If anyone says that the form of a servant is of like nature with the Holy Ghost, and not rather that it owes 
its union with the Word which has existed since the conception, to his mediation, by which it works 
miraculous healings among men, and possesses the power of expelling demons; let him be anathema. 


Petavius. 


The scope of this anathematism is to shew that the Word of God, when he assumed flesh remaining what 
he was, and lacking nothing which the Father possessed except only paternity, had as his own the Holy 
Spirit which is from him and substantially abides in him. From this it follows that through him, as through 
a power and strength which was his own, and not one alien or adventitious, he wrought his wonders and 
cast forth devils, but he did not receive that Holy Spirit and his power as formerly the Prophets had done, 
or as afterwards his disciples did, as a kind of gift (beneficii loco). 


The Orientals objected that St. Cyril here contradicts himself, for here he says that Christ did not work his 
wonders by the Holy Ghost and in another place he frankly confesses that he did so work them. But the 
whole point is what is intended by working through the Holy Ghost. For the Apostles worked miracles 
through the Holy Ghost but as by a power external to themselves, but not so Christ. When Christ worked 
wonders through the Holy Ghost, he was working through a power which was his own, viz.: the Third 
Person of the Holy Trinity; from whom he never was and never could be separated, ever abiding with him 
and the Eternal Father in the Divine Unity. 


The Westerns have always pointed to this anathematism as shewing that St. Cyril recognized the eternal 
relation of the Holy Spirit as being from the Son. 


EXCURSUS ON HOW OUR LORD WORKED MIRACLES 


In view of the fact that many are now presenting as if something newly discovered, and as the latest 
results of biblical study, the interpretations of the early heretics with regard to our Lord’s powers and to 
his relation to the Holy Ghost, I have here set down in full Theodoret’s Counter-statement to the faith 
accepted by the Ecumenical Councils of the Church. 


Theodoret. 


(Counter Statement to Anath. IX. of Cyril.) 


Here he has plainly had the hardihood to anathematize not only those who at the present time hold pious 
opinions, but also those who were in former days heralds of truth; aye even the writers of the divine 
Gospels, the band of the holy Apostles, and, in addition to these, Gabriel the archangel. For he indeed it 
was who first, even before the conception, announced the birth of the Christ according to the flesh; saying 
in reply to Mary when she asked, How shall this be, seeing I know not a man? “The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore also that holy thing that shall be 
born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” And to Joseph he said, “Fear not to take unto thee Mary thy 
wife, for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost.” And the Evangelist says, “When as his 
mother Mary was espoused to Joseph . . . she was found with child of the Holy Ghost.” And the Lord 
himself when he had come into the synagogue of the Jews and had taken the prophet Isaiah, after reading 
the passage in which he says, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me because he hath anointed me” and so on, 
added, “This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” And the blessed Peter in his sermon to the Jews 
said, “God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost.” And Isaiah many ages before had predicted 
“There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots; and the 
Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord”; and again, “Behold my servant whom I uphold, 
my beloved in whom my soul delighteth. I will put my Spirit upon him: he shall bring forth judgment to the 
Gentiles.” This testimony the Evangelist too has inserted in his own writings. And the Lord himself in the 
Gospels says to the Jews, “If I with the Spirit of God cast out devils, no doubt the kingdom of God is come 
upon you.” And John says, “He that sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me, Upon whom 
thou shalt see the Spirit descending and remaining on him, the same is he which baptizeth with the Holy 
Ghost.” So this exact examiner of the divine decrees has not only anathematized prophets, apostles, and 
even the archangel Gabriel, but has suffered his blasphemy to reach even the Saviour of the world 
himself. For we have shewn that the Lord himself after reading the passage “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me because he had anointed me,” said to the Jews, “This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” And to 
those who said that he was casting out devils by Beelzebub he replied that he was casting them out by the 
Spirit of God. But we maintain that it was not God the Word, of one substance and co-eternal with the 
Father, that was formed by the Holy Ghost and anointed, but the human nature which was assumed by 
him at the end of days. We shall confess that the Spirit of the Son was his own if he spoke of it as of the 
same nature and proceeding from the Father, and shall accept the expression as consistent with true piety. 
But if he speaks of the Spirit as being of the Son, or as having its origin through the Son we shall reject 
this statement as blasphemous and impious. For we believe the Lord when he says, “The spirit which 
proceedeth from the Father”; and likewise the very divine Paul saying, “We have received not the spirit of 
the world, but the spirit which is of God.” 


In the foregoing will be found the very same arguments used and the same texts cited against the Catholic 
faith as are urged and cited by the Rev. A. J. Mason, The Conditions of Our Lord’s Life on Earth, and by 
several other recent writers. 


X. 


Whosoever shall say that it is not the divine Word himself, when he was made flesh and had become man 
as we are, but another than he, a man born of a woman, yet different from him (idikos anthropon), who is 
become our Great High Priest and Apostle; or if any man shall say that he offered himself in sacrifice for 
himself and not rather for us, whereas, being without sin, he had no need of offering or sacrifice: let him 
be anathema. 


Notes. 
Nestorius. 
X. 


If any one maintains that the Word, who is from the beginning, has become the high priest and apostle of 
our confession, and has offered himself for us, and does not rather say that it is the work of Emmanuel to 
be an apostle; and if any one in such a manner divides the sacrifice between him who united [the Word] 
and him who was united [the manhood] referring it to a common sonship, that is, not giving to God that 
which is God’s, and to man that which is man’s; let him be anathema. 


St. Cyril. 
(Declaratio decima.) 


But I do not know how those who think otherwise contend that the very Word of God made man, was not 
the apostle and high-priest of our profession, but a man different from him; who was born of the holy 
Virgin, was called our apostle and high-priest, and came to this gradually; and that not only for us did he 
offer himself a sacrifice to God and the Father, but also for himself. A statement which is wholly contrary 
to the right and undefiled faith, for he did no sin, but was superior to fault and altogether free from sin, 
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and needed no sacrifice for himself. Since those who think differently were again unreasonably thinking of 
two sons, this anathematism became necessary that their impiety might appear. 


XI. 


Whosoever shall not confess that the flesh of the Lord giveth life and that it pertains to the Word of God 
the Father as his very own, but shall pretend that it belongs to another person who is united to him [i.e., 
the Word] only according to honour, and who has served as a dwelling for the divinity; and shall not rather 
confess, as we Say, that that flesh giveth life because it is that of the Word who giveth life to all: let him be 
anathema. 


Notes. 
Nestorius. 
XI. 


If any one maintains that the flesh which is united with God the Word is by the power of its own nature 
life-giving, whereas the Lord himself says, “It is the Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing” 
(St. John vi. 61), let him be anathema. [He adds, “God is a Spirit” (St. John iv. 24). If, then, any one 
maintains that God the Logos has in a carnal manner, in his substance, become flesh, and persists in this 
with reference to the Lord Christ; who himself after his resurrection said to his disciples, “Handle me and 
see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye behold me having” (St. Luke xxiv. 39); let him be 
anathema.] 


Hefele. 


The part enclosed in brackets is certainly a spurious addition and is wanting in many manuscripts. Cf. 
Marius Mercator [ed. Migne], p. 919. 


St. Cyril. 
(Declaratio undecima.) 


We perform in the churches the holy, lifegiving, and unbloody sacrifice; the body, as also the precious 
blood, which is exhibited we believe not to be that of a common man and of any one like unto us, but 
receiving it rather as his own body and as the blood of the Word which gives all things life. For common 
flesh cannot give life. And this our Saviour himself testified when he said: “The flesh profiteth nothing, it 
is the Spirit that giveth life.” For since the flesh became the very own of the Word, therefore we 
understand that it is lifegiving, as the Saviour himself said: “As the living Father hath sent me, and I live 
by the Father; so he that eateth me shall live by me.” Since therefore Nestorius and those who think with 
him rashly dissolve the power of this mystery; therefore it was convenient that this anathematism should 
be put forth. 


XII. 


Whosoever shall not recognize that the Word of God suffered in the flesh, that he was crucified in the 
flesh, and that likewise in that same flesh he tasted death and that he is become the first-begotten of the 
dead, for, as he is God, he is the life and it is he that giveth life: let him be anathema. 


Notes. 
Nestorius. 
XII. 


If any one, in confessing the sufferings of the flesh, ascribes these also to the Word of God as to the flesh 
in which he appeared, and thus does not distinguish the dignity of the natures; let him be anathema. 


St. Cyril. 
(Adv. Orientales, ad XII. Quoting Athanasius.) 


For if the body is of another, to him also must the sufferings be ascribed. But if the flesh is the Word’s (for 
“The Word was made flesh”) it is necessary that the sufferings of the flesh be called his also whose is the 
flesh. But whose are the sufferings, such especially as condemnation, flagellation, thirst, the cross, death, 
and other such like infirmities of the body, his also is the merit and the grace. Therefore rightly and 
properly to none other are these sufferings attributed than to the Lord, as also the grace is from him; and 
we Shall not be guilty of idolatry, but be the true worshippers of God, for we invoke him who is no creature 
nor any common man, but the natural and true Son of God, made man, and yet the same Lord and God 
and Saviour. 


As I think, these quotations will suffice to the learned for the proof of the propositions advanced, the 
Divine Law plainly saying that “In the mouth of two or three witnesses every word shall be established.” 
But if after this any one would still seem to be contentious, we would say to him: “Go thine own way. We 
however shall follow the divine Scriptures and the faith of the Holy Fathers.” 


The student should read at full length all Cyril’s defence of his anathematisms, also his answers to the 
criticisms of Theodoret, and to those of the Orientals, all of which will be found in his works, and in Labbe 
and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. III., 811 et seqq. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 
SESSION I. (CONTINUED) 


(L. and C., Conc., Tom. III., Col. 503.) 


[No action is recorded in the Acts as having been taken. A verbal report was made by certain who had 
seen Nestorius during the past three days, that they were hopeless of any repentance on his part. On the 
motion of Flavian, bishop of Philippi, a number of passages from the Fathers were read; and after that 
some selections from the writings of Nestorius. A letter from Capreolus, Archbishop of Carthage, was next 
read, excusing his absence; after the reading of the letter, which makes no direct reference to Nestorius 
whatever, but prays the Synod to see to it that no novelties be tolerated, the Acts proceed. (Col. 534).] 


Cyril, the bishop of the Church of Alexandria, said: As this letter of the most reverend and pious 
Capreolus, bishop of Carthage, which has been read, contains a most lucid expression of opinion, let it be 
inserted in the Acts. For it wishes that the ancient dogmas of the faith should be confirmed, and that 
novelties, absurdly conceived and impiously brought forth, should be reprobated and proscribed. 


All the bishops at the same time cried out: These are the sentiments (phonai) of all of us, these are the 
things we all say—the accomplishment of this is the desire of us all. 


[Immediately follows the sentence of deposition and the subscriptions. It seems almost certain that 
something has dropped out here, most probably the whole discussion of Cyril’s XII. Anathematisms. ] 


DECREE OF THE COUNCIL AGAINST NESTORIUS 


(Found in all the Concilia in Greek with Latin Versions.) 


As, in addition to other things, the impious Nestorius has not obeyed our citation, and did not receive the 
holy bishops who were sent by us to him, we were compelled to examine his ungodly doctrines. We 
discovered that he had held and published impious doctrines in his letters and treatises, as well as in 
discourses which he delivered in this city, and which have been testified to. Compelled thereto by the 
canons and by the letter (anankaios katepeichthentes apo te ton kanonon, kai ek tes epistoles, k.t.1.) of our 
most holy father and fellow-servant Coelestine, the Roman bishop, we have come, with many tears, to this 
sorrowful sentence against him, namely, that our Lord Jesus Christ, whom he has blasphemed, decrees by 
the holy Synod that Nestorius be excluded from the episcopal dignity, and from all priestly communion. 


Notes. 


The words for which I have given the original Greek, are not mentioned by Canon Bright in his Article on 
St. Cyril in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography; nor by Ffoulkes in his article on the 
Council of Ephesus in Smith and Cheetham’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. They do not appear in 
Canon Robertson’s History of the Church. And strangest of all, Dean Milman cites the sentence in English 
in the text and in Greek in a note but in each case omits all mention of the letter of the Pope, marking 
however in the Greek that there is an omission. (Lat. Chr., Bk. II., Chap. III.) I also note that the 
translation in the English edition of Hefele’s History of the Councils (Vol. III., p. 51) is misleading and 
inaccurate, “Urged by the canons, and in accordance with the letter etc.” The participle by itself might 
mean nothing more than “urged” (vide Liddell and Scott on this verb and also epeigo) but the adverb 
which precedes it, anankaios , certainly is sufficient to necessitate the coacti of the old Latin version 
which I have followed, translating “compelled thereto.” It will also be noticed that while the prepositions 
used with regard to the “canons” and the “letter” are different, yet that their grammatical relation to the 
verb is identical is shewn by the te—kai, which proves the translation cited above to be utterly incorrect 


Hefele for the “canons” refers to canon number Ixxiv. of the Apostolic Canons; which orders an absent 
bishop to be summoned thrice before sentence be given against him. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 
SESSION II 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. III., col. 609.) 


The most pious and God-beloved bishops, Arcadius and Projectus, as also the most beloved-of-God Philip, 
a presbyter and legate of the Apostolic See, then entered and took their seats. 


Philip the presbyter and legate of the Apostolic See said: We bless the holy and adorable Trinity that our 
lowliness has been deemed worthy to attend your holy Synod. For a long time ago (palai) our most holy 
and blessed pope Coelestine, bishop of the Apostolic See, through his letters to that holy and most pious 
man Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, gave judgment concerning the present cause and affair (horisen) which 
letters have been shown to your holy assembly. And now again for the corroboration of the Catholic 
(katholikes) faith, he has sent through us letters to all your holinesses, which you will bid (kelousate) to be 
read with becoming reverence (prepontos) and to be entered on the ecclesiastical minutes. 


Arcadius, a bishop and legate of the Roman Church said: May it please your blessedness to give order that 
the letters of the holy and ever-to-be-mentioned-with-veneration Pope Coelestine, bishop of the Apostolic 
See, which have been brought by us, be read, from which your reverence will be able to see what care he 
has for all the Churches. 


Projectus, a bishop and legate of the Roman Church said, May it please, etc. [The same as Arcadius had 
said verbatim!] 


And afterwards the most holy and beloved-of-God Cyril, bishop of the Church of Alexandria, spoke as is 
next in order contained; Siricius, notary of the holy Catholic (katholikes) Church of Rome read it. 


Cyril, the bishop of Alexandria said: Let the letter received from the most holy and altogether most 
blessed Coelestine, bishop of the Apostolic See of Rome be read to the holy Synod with fitting honour. 


Siricius, notary of the holy Catholic (katholikes) Church of the city of Rome read it. 


And after it was read in Latin, Juvenal, the bishop of Jerusalem said: Let the writings of the most holy and 
blessed bishop of great Rome which have just been read, be entered on the minutes. 


And all the most reverend bishops prayed that the letter might be translated and read. 


Philip, the presbyter of the Apostolic See and Legate said: The custom has been sufficiently complied 
with, that the writings of the Apostolic See should first be read in Latin. But now since your holiness has 
demanded that they be read in Greek also, it is necessary that your holiness’s desire should be satisfied; 
We have taken care that this be done, and that the Latin be turned into Greek. Give order therefore that it 
be received and read in your holy hearing. 


Arcadius and Projectus, bishops and legates said, As your blessedness ordered that the writings which we 
brought should be brought to the knowledge of all, for of our holy brethren bishops there are not a few 
who do not understand Latin, therefore the letter has been translated into Greek and if you so command 
let it be read. 


Flavian, the bishop of Philippi said: Let the translation of the letter of the most holy and beloved of God, 
bishop of the Roman Church be received and read. 


Peter, the presbyter of Alexandria and primicerius of the notaries read as follows: 


THE LETTER OF POPE COELESTINE TO THE SYNOD OF EPHESUS 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. III., col. 613. Also Migne, Pat. Lat., Tom. L, col. 505. ) 


Coelestine the bishop to the holy Synod assembled at Ephesus, brethren beloved and most longed for, 
greeting in the Lord. 


A Synod of priests gives witness to the presence of the Holy Spirit. For true is that which we read, since 
the Truth cannot lie, to wit, the promise of the Gospel; “Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” And since this is so, if the Holy Spirit is not absent from so small a 
number how much more may we believe he is present when so great a multitude of holy ones are 
assembled together! Every council is holy on account of a peculiar veneration which is its due; for in every 
such council the reverence which should be paid to that most famous council of the Apostles of which we 
read is to be had regard to. Never was the Master, whom they had received to preach, lacking to this, but 
ever was present as Lord and Master; and never were those who taught deserted by their teacher. For he 
that had sent them was their teacher; he who had commanded what was to be taught, was their teacher; 
he who affirms that he himself is heard in his Apostles, was their teacher. This duty of preaching has been 
entrusted to all the Lord’s priests in common, for by right of inheritance we are bound to undertake this 
solicitude, whoever of us preach the name of the Lord in divers lands in their stead for he said to them, 
“Go, teach all nations.” You, dear brethren, should observe that we have received a general command: for 
he wills that all of us should perform that office, which he thus entrusted in common to all the Apostles. 
We must needs follow our predecessors. Let us all, then, undertake their labours, since we are the 


successors in their honour. And we shew forth our diligence in preaching the same doctrines that they 
taught, beside which, according to the admonition of the Apostle, we are forbidden to add aught. For the 
office of keeping what is committed to our trust is no less dignified than that of handing it down. 


They sowed the seed of the faith. This shall be our care that the coming of our great father of the family, 
to whom alone assuredly this fulness of the Apostles is assigned, may find fruit uncorrupt and many fold. 
For the vase of election tells us that it is not sufficient to plant and to water unless God gives the increase. 
We must strive therefore in common to keep the faith which has come down to us to-day, through the 
Apostolic Succession. For we are expected to walk according to the Apostle. For now not our appearance 
(species) but our faith is called in question. Spiritual weapons are those we must take, because the war is 
one of minds, and the weapons are words; so shall we be strong in the faith of our King. Now the Blessed 
Apostle Paul admonishes that all should remain in that place in which he bid Timothy remain. The same 
place therefore, the same cause, lays upon us the same duty. Let us now also do and study that which he 
then commanded him to do. And let no one think otherwise, and let no one pay heed to over strange 
fables, as he himself ordered. Let us be unanimous, thinking the same thing, for this is expedient: let us 
do nothing out of contention, nothing out of vain glory: let us be in all things of one mind, of one heart, 
when the faith which is one, is attacked. Let the whole body grieve and mourn in common with us. He who 
is to judge the world is called into judgment; he who is to criticise all, is himself made the object of 
criticism, he who redeemed us is made to suffer calumny. Dear Brethren, gird ye with the armour of God. 
Ye know what helmet must protect our head, what breast-plate our breast. For this is not the first time the 
ecclesiastical camps have received you as their rulers. Let no one doubt that by the favour of the Lord 
who maketh twain to be one, there will be peace, and that arms will be laid aside since the very cause 
defends itself. 


Let us look once again at these words of our Doctor, which he uses with express reference to bishops, 
saying, “Take heed to yourselves and to the whole flock, over which the Holy Ghost has placed you as 
bishop, that ye rule the church of God, which he hath purchased with his blood.” 


We read that they who heard this at Ephesus, the same place at which your holiness is come together, 
were called thence. To them therefore to whom this preaching of the faith was known, to them also let 
your defence of the same faith also be known. Let us shew them the constancy of our mind with that 
reverence which is due to matters of great importance; which things peace has guarded for a long time 
with pious understanding. 


Let there be announced by you what things have been preserved intact from the Apostles; for the words of 
tyrannical opposition are never admitted against the King of Kings, nor can the business of truth be 
oppressed by falsehood. 


I exhort you, most blessed brethren, that love alone be regarded in which we ought to remain, according 
to the voice of John the Apostle whose reliques we venerate in this city. Let common prayer be offered to 
the Lord. For we can form some idea of what will be the power of the divine presence at the united 
intercession of such a multitude of priests, by considering how the very place was moved where, as we 
read, the Twelve made together their supplication. And what was the purport of that prayer of the 
Apostles? It was that they might receive grace to speak the word of God with confidence, and to act 
through its power, both of which they received by the favour of Christ our God. And now what else is to be 
asked for by your holy council, except that ye may speak the Word of the Lord with confidence? What else 
than that he would give you grace to preserve that which he has given you to preach? that being filled 
with the Holy Ghost, as it is written, ye may set forth that one truth which the Spirit himself has taught 
you, although with divers voices. 


Animated, in brief, by all these considerations (for, as the Apostle says: “I speak to them that know the 
law, and I speak wisdom among them that are perfect”), stand fast by the Catholic faith, and defend the 
peace of the Churches, for so it is said, both to those past, present, and future, asking and preserving 
“those things which belong to the peace of Jerusalem.” 


Out of our solicitude, we have sent our holy brethren and fellow priests, who are at one with us and are 
most approved men, Arcedius, and Projectus, the bishops, and our presbyter, Philip, that they may be 
present at what is done and may carry out what things have been already decreed be us (quae a nobis 
antea statuta sunt, exequantur). 


To the performing of which we have no doubt that your holiness will assent when it is seen that what has 


been decreed is for the security of the whole church. Given the viij of the Ides of May, in the consulate of 
Bassus and Antiochus. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 
SESSION II. (CONTINUED.) 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. III., col. 617.) 


And all the most reverend bishops at the same time cried out. This is a just judgment. To Coelestine, a 
new Paul! To Cyril a new Paul! To Coelestine the guardian of the faith! To Coelestine of one mind with the 
synod! To Coelestine the whole Synod offers its thanks! One Coelestine! One Cyril! One faith of the Synod! 
One faith of the world! 


Projectus, the most reverend bishop and legate, said: Let your holiness consider the form (tupon) of the 
writings of the holy and venerable pope Coelestine, the bishop, who has exhorted your holiness (not as if 
teaching the ignorant, but as reminding them that know) that those things which he had long ago defined, 
and now thought it right to remind you of, ye might give command to be carried out to the uttermost, 
according to the canon of the common faith, and according to the use of the Catholic Church. 


Firmus, the bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia said: The Apostolic and holy see of the most holy bishop 
Coelestine, hath previously given a decision and type (tupon) in this matter, through the writings which 
were sent to the most God beloved bishops, to wit to Cyril of Alexandria, and to Juvenal of Jerusalem, and 
to Rufus of Thessalonica, and to the holy churches, both of Constantinople and of Antioch. This we have 
also followed and (since the limit set for Nestorius’s emendation was long gone by, and much time has 
passed since our arrival at the city of Ephesus in accordance with the decree of the most pious emperor, 
and thereupon having delayed no little time so that the day fixed by the emperor was past; and since 
Nestorius although cited had not appeared) we carried into effect the type (tupon) having pronounced 
against him a canonical and apostolical judgment. 


Arcadius the most reverend bishop and legate, said: Although our sailing was slow, and contrary winds 
hindered us especially, so that we did not know whether we should arrive at the destined place, as we had 
hoped, nevertheless by God’s good providence . ... Wherefore we desire to ask your blessedness, that you 
command that we be taught what has been already decreed by your holiness. 


Philip, presbyter and legate of the Apostolic See said: We offer our thanks to the holy and venerable 
Synod, that when the writings of our holy and blessed pope had been read to you, the holy members by 
our [or your] holy voices, ye joined yourselves to the holy head also by your holy acclamations. For your 
blessedness is not ignorant that the head of the whole faith, the head of the Apostles, is blessed Peter the 
Apostle. And since now our mediocrity, after having been tempest-tossed and much vexed, has arrived, we 
ask that ye give order that there be laid before us what things were done in this holy Synod before our 
arrival; in order that according to the opinion of our blessed pope and of this present holy assembly, we 
likewise may ratify their determination. 


Theodotus, the bishop of Ancyra said: The God of the whole world has made manifest the justice of the 
judgment pronounced by the holy Synod by the writings of the most religious bishop Coelestine, and by 
the coming of your holiness. For ye have made manifest the zeal of the most holy and reverend bishop 
Coelestine, and his care for the pious faith. And since very reasonably your reverence is desirous of 
learning what has been done from the minutes of the acts concerning the deposition of Nestorius your 
reverence will be fully convinced of the justice of the sentence, and of the zeal of the holy Synod, and the 
symphony of the faith which the most pious and holy bishop Coelestine has proclaimed with a great voice, 
of course after your full conviction, the rest shall be added to the present action. 


[In the Acts follow two short letters from Coelestine, one to the Emperor and the other to Cyril, but 
nothing is said about them, or how they got there, and thus abruptly ends the account of this session.] 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 
SESSION III 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. III., col. 621.) 


Juvenal the bishop of Jerusalem said to Arcadius and Projectus the most reverend bishops, and to Philip 
the most reverend presbyter; Yesterday while this holy and great synod was in session, when your 
holiness was present, you demanded after the reading of the letter of the most holy and blessed bishop of 
Great Rome, Coelestine, that the minutes made in the Acts with regard to the deposition of Nestorius the 
heretic should be read. And thereupon the Synod ordered this to be done. Your holiness will be good 
enough to inform us whether you have read them and understand their power. 


Philip the presbyter and legate of the Apostolic See said: From reading the Acts we have found what 
things have been done in your holy synod with regard to Nestorius. We have found from the minutes that 
all things have been decided in accordance with the canons and with ecclesiastical discipline. And now 
also we seek from your honour, although it may be useless, that what things have been read in your synod, 
the same should now again be read to us also; so that we may follow the formula (tupo) of the most holy 
pope Coelestine (who committed this same care to us), and of your holiness also, and may be able to 
confirm (bebaiosai) the judgment. 


[Arcadius having seconded Philip’s motion, Memnon directed the acts to be read which was done by the 
primicerius of the notaries. ] 


Philip the presbyter and legate of the Apostolic See said: There is no doubt, and in fact it has been known 
in all ages, that the holy and most blessed Peter, prince (exarchos) and head of the Apostles, pillar of the 
faith, and foundation (themelios) of the Catholic Church, received the keys of the kingdom from our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour and Redeemer of the human race, and that to him was given the power of 
loosing and binding sins: who down even to to-day and forever both lives and judges in his successors. The 
holy and most blessed pope Coelestine, according to due order, is his successor and holds his place, and 
us he sent to supply his place in this holy synod, which the most humane and Christian Emperors have 
commanded to assemble, bearing in mind and continually watching over the Catholic faith. For they both 
have kept and are now keeping intact the apostolic doctrine handed down to them from their most pious 
and humane grandfathers and fathers of holy memory down to the present time, etc. 


[There is no further reference in the speech to the papal prerogatives. ] 


Arcadius the most reverend bishop and legate of the Apostolic See said: Nestorius hath brought us great 
sorrow. ... And since of his own accord he hath made himself an alien and an exile from us, we following 
the sanctions handed down from the beginning by the holy Apostles, and by the Catholic Church (for they 
taught what they had received from our Lord Jesus Christ), also following the types (tupois) of Coelestine, 
most holy pope of the Apostolic See, who has condescended to send us as his executors of this business, 
and also following the decrees of the holy Synod [we give this as our conclusion]: Let Nestorius know that 
he is deprived of all episcopal dignity, and is an alien from the whole Church and from the communion of 
all its priests. 


Projectus, bishop and legate of the Roman Church said: Most clearly from the reading, etc. ... Moreover I 
also, by my authority as legate of the holy Apostolic See, define, being with my brethren an executor 
(ekbibastes) of the aforesaid sentence, that the beforenamed Nestorius is an enemy of the truth, a 
corrupter of the faith, and as guilty of the things of which he was accused, has been removed from the 
grade of Episcopal honour, and moreover from the communion of all orthodox priests. 


Cyril, the bishop of Alexandria said: The professions which have been made by Arcadius and Projectus, 
the most holy and pious bishops, as also by Philip, the most religious presbyter of the Roman Church, 
stand manifest to the holy Synod. For they have made their profession in the place of the Apostolic See, 
and of the whole of the holy synod of the God-beloved and most holy bishops of the West. Wherefore let 
those things which were defined by the most holy Coelestine, the God-beloved bishop, be carried into 
effect, and the vote cast against Nestorius the heretic, by the holy Synod, which met in the metropolis of 
Ephesus be agreed to universally; for this purpose let there be added to the already prepared acts the 
proceedings of yesterday and today, and let them be shewn to their holiness, so that by their subscription 
according to custom, their canonical agreement with all of us may be manifest. 


Arcadius the most reverend bishop and legate of the Roman Church, said: According to the acts of this 
holy Synod, we necessarily confirm with our subscriptions their doctrines. 


The Holy Synod said: Since Arcadius and Projectus the most reverend and most religious bishops and 
legates and Philip, the presbyter and legate of the Apostolic See, have said that they are of the same mind 
with us, it only remains, that they redeem their promises and confirm the acts with their signatures, and 
then let the minutes of the acts be shewn to them. 


[The three then signed. ] 


THE CANONS OF THE TWO HUNDRED HOLY AND BLESSED FATHERS WHO MET AT EPHESUS 


(Critical Annotations on the text will be found in Dr. Routh’s Scriptorum Eccl. Opusc. Tom. II. [Ed. III.] p. 
85.) 


The holy and ecumenical Synod, gathered together in Ephesus by the decree of our most religious 
Emperors, to the bishops, presbyters, deacons, and all the people in every province and city: 


When we had assembled, according to the religious decree [of the Emperors], in the Metropolis of 
Ephesus, certain persons, a little more than thirty in number, withdrew from amongst us, having for the 
leader of their schism John, Bishop of Antioch. Their names are as follows: first, the said John of Antioch in 
Syria, John of Damascus, Alexander of Apamea, Alexander of Hierapolis, Himerius of Nicomedia, Fritilas 
of Heraclea, Helladius of Tarsus, Maximin of Anazarbus, Theodore of Marcianopolis, Peter of Trajanopolis, 
Paul of Emissa, Polychronius of Heracleopolis, Euthyrius of Tyana, Meletius of Neocaesarea, Theodoret of 
Cyrus, Apringius of Chalcedon, Macarius of Laodicea Magna, Zosys of Esbus, Sallust of Corycus in Cilicia, 
Hesychius of Castabala in Cilicia, Valentine of Mutloblaca, Eustathius of Parnassus, Philip of Theodosia, 
and Daniel, and Dexianus, and Julian, and Cyril, and Olympius, and Diogenes, Polius, Theophanes of 
Philadelphia, Trajan of Augusta, Aurelius of Irenopolis, Mysaeus of Aradus, Helladius of Ptolemais. These 
men, having no privilege of ecclesiastical communion on the ground of a priestly authority, by which they 
could injure or benefit any persons; since some of them had already been deposed; and since from their 
refusing to join in our decree against Nestorius, it was manifestly evident to all men that they were all 
promoting the opinions of Nestorius and Celestius; the Holy Synod, by one common decree, deposed them 


from all ecclesiastical communion, and deprived them of all their priestly power by which they might 
injure or profit any persons. 


CANON I 


Whereas it is needful that they who were detained from the holy Synod and remained in their own district 
or city, for any reason, ecclesiastical or personal, should not be ignorant of the matters which were 
thereby decreed; we, therefore, notify your holiness and charity that if any Metropolitan of a Province, 
forsaking the holy and Ecumenical Synod, has joined the assembly of the apostates, or shall join the same 
hereafter; or, if he has adopted, or shall hereafter adopt, the doctrines of Celestius, he has no power in 
any way to do anything in opposition to the bishops of the province, since he is already cast forth from all 
ecclesiastical communion and made incapable of exercising his ministry; but he shall himself be subject in 
all things to those very bishops of the province and to the neighbouring orthodox metropolitans, and shall 
be degraded from his episcopal rank. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon I. 

If a metropolitan, having deserted his synod, adheres or shall adhere to Celestine, let him be cast out. 
Nicholas Hydruntinus. 


Scholion concerning Celestine and Celestius. Whose finds at the end of the fourth canon of the Holy 
Synod of Ephesus [and the same is true of this first canon. Ed.] “Clerics who shall have consented to 
Celestine or Nestorius, should be deposed,” let him not read “Celestine” with an “n,” but “Celestius” 
without the “n.” For Celestine was the holy and orthodox Pope of Rome, Celestius was the heretic. 


It is perfectly certain that this was no accident on the part of Aristenus, for in his commentary on Canon 
V., he expressly says that “Celestine was Bishop of Rome” and goes on to affirm that, “The Holy Synod 
decreed that they who embraced the opinions of Nestorius and Celestine,” etc. What perhaps is equally 
astonishing is that Nicholas Hydruntinus, while correcting the name, still is of opinion that Celestius was 
a pope of Rome and begins his scholion with the title, peri Kelestinou kai Kelestiou Papon Romes. 
Beveridge well points out that this confusion is all the more remarkable as in the Kalendar of the Saints 
observed at that very time by the Greeks, on the eighth day of April was kept the memory of “Celestine, 
Pope of Rome, as a Saint and Champion against the Nestorian heretics.” (Bev., Annot, in C. v.). 


Simeon the Logothete adds to this epitome the words, kai to exes adioiketos which are necessary to make 
the sense complete. 


EXCURSUS ON THE CONCILIABULUM OF JOHN OF ANTIOCH 


The assembly referred to in this canon is one held by John of Antioch who had delayed his coming so as to 
hamper the meeting of the synod. John was a friend of Nestorius and made many fruitless attempts to 
induce him to accept the orthodox faith. It will be noticed that the conciliabulum was absolutely silent 
with respect to Nestorius and his doctrine and contented itself with attacking St. Cyril and the orthodox 
Memnon, the bishop of Ephesus. St. Cyril and his friends did indeed accuse the Antiochenes of being 
adherents of Nestorius, and in a negative way they certainly were so, and were in open opposition to the 
defenders of the orthodox faith; but, as Tillemont has well pointed out, they did not theologically agree 
with the heresy of Nestorius, gladly accepted the orthodox watchword “Mother of God,” and subsequently 
agreed to his deposition. 


The first session of the Council of Ephesus had already taken place on June 22, and it was only on June 
26th or 27th, that John of Antioch arrived at last at Ephesus. 


(Hefele, History of the Councils, Vol. III., p. 55 et seqq.) 


The Synod immediately sent a deputation to meet him, consisting of several bishops and clerics, to show 
him proper respect, and at the same time to make him acquainted with the deposition of Nestorius, so 
that he might not be drawn into any intercourse with him. The soldiers who surrounded Archbishop John 
prevented the deputation from speaking to him in the street; consequently they accompanied him to his 
abode, but were compelled to wait here for several hours, exposed to the insults of the soldiers, and at 
last, when they had discharged their commission, were driven home, ill-treated and beaten. Count 
Irenaeus, the friend of Nestorius, had suggested this treatment, and approved of it. The envoys 
immediately informed the Synod of what had happened, and showed the wounds which they had received, 
which called forth great indignation against John of Antioch. According to the representation of Memnon, 
excommunication was for this reason pronounced against him; but we shall see further on that this did not 
take place until afterwards, and it is clear that Memnon, in his brief narrative, has passed over an 
intermediate portion—the threefold invitation of John. In the meantime, Candidian had gone still further 


in his opposition to the members of the synod, causing them to be annoyed and insulted by his soldiers, 
and even cutting off their supply of food, while he provided Nestorius with a regular body-guard of armed 
peasants. John of Antioch, immediately after his arrival, while still dusty from the journey, and at the time 
when he was allowing the envoys of the synod to wait, held at his town residence a Conciliabulum with his 
adherents, at which, first of all Count Candidian related how Cyril and his friends, in spite of all warnings, 
and in opposition to the imperial decrees, had held a session five days before, had contested his (the 
count’s) right to be present, had dismissed the bishops sent by Nestorius, and had paid no attention to the 
letters of others. Before he proceeded further, John of Antioch requested that the Emperor’s edict of 
convocation should be read, whereupon Candidian went on with his account of what had taken place, and 
in answer to a fresh question of John’s declared that Nestorius had been condemned unheard. John found 
this quite in keeping with the disposition of the synod since, instead of receiving him and his companions 
in a friendly manner, they had rushed upon them tumultuously (it was thus that he described what had 
happened). But the holy Synod, which was now assembled, would decide what was proper with respect to 
them. And this synod, of which John speaks in such grandiloquent terms, numbered only forty-three 
members, including himself, while on the other side there were more than two hundred. 


John then proposed the question [as to] what was to be decided respecting Cyril and his adherents; and 
several who were not particularly pronounced Nestorian bishops came forward to relate how Cyril and 
Memnon of Ephesus had, from the beginning, maltreated the Nestorians, had allowed them no church, 
and even on the festival of Pentecost had permitted them to hold no service. Besides Memnon had sent his 
clerics into the residences of the bishops, and had ordered them with threats to take part in his council. 
And in this way he and Cyril had confused everything, so that their own heresies might not be examined. 
Heresies, such as the Arian, the Apollinarian, and the Eunomian, were certainly contained in the last 
letter of Cyril [to Nestorius, along with the anathematisms]. It was therefore John’s duty to see to it that 
the heads of these heresies (Cyril and Memnon) should be suitably punished for such grave offences, and 
that the bishops who had been misguided by them should be subjected to ecclesiastical penalties. 


To these impudent and false accusations John replied with hypocritical meekness “that he had certainly 
wished that he should not be compelled to exclude from the Church any one who had been received into 
the sacred priesthood, but diseased members must certainly be cut off in order to save the whole body; 
and for this reason Cyril and Memnon deserved to be deposed, because they had given occasion to 
disorders, and had acted in opposition to the commands of the Emperors, and besides, were in the 
chapters mentioned [the anathematisms] guilty of heresy. All who had been misled by them were to be 
excommunicated until they confessed their error, anathematized the heretical propositions of Cyril, 
adhered strictly to the creed of Nice, without any foreign addition, and joined the synod of John.” 


The assembly approved of this proposal, and John then announced the sentence in the following manner: 


“The holy Synod, assembled in Ephesus, by the grace of God and the command of the pious Emperors, 
declares: We should indeed have wished to be able to hold a Synod in peace, but because you held a 
separate assembly from a heretical, insolent, and obstinate disposition, although we were already in the 
neighbourhood, and have filled both the city and the holy Synod with confusion, in order to prevent the 
examination of your Apollinarian, Arian, and Eunomian heresies, and have not waited for the arrival of the 
holy bishops of all regions, and have also disregarded the warnings and admonitions of Candidian, 
therefore shall you, Cyril of Alexandria, and you Memnon of this place, know that you are deposed and 
dismissed from all sacerdotal functions, as the originators of the whole disorder, etc. You others, who gave 
your consent, are excommunicated, until you acknowledge your fault and reform, accept anew the Nicene 
faith [as if they had surrendered it!] without foreign addition, anathematize the heretical propositions of 
Cyril, and in all things comply with the command of the Emperors, who require a peaceful and more 
accurate consideration of the dogma.” 


This decree was subscribed by all the forty-three members of the Conciliabulum: 


The Conciliabulum then, in very one-sided letters informed the Emperor, the imperial ladies (the wife and 
sister of the Emperor Theodosius II.), the clergy, the senate, and the people of Constantinople, of all that 
had taken place, and a little later once more required the members of the genuine Synod, in writing, no 
longer to delay the time for repentance and conversion, and to separate themselves from Cyril and 
Memnon, etc., otherwise they would very soon be forced to lament their own folly. 


On Saturday evening the Conciliabulum asked Count Candidian to take care that neither Cyril nor 
Memnon, nor any one of their (excommunicated) adherents should hold divine service on Sunday. 
Candidian now wished that no member of either synodal party should officiate, but only the ordinary 
clergy of the city; but Memnon declared that he would in no way submit to John and his synod, and Cyril 
and his adherents held divine service. All the efforts of John to appoint by force another bishop of Ephesus 
in the place of Memnon were frustrated by the opposition of the orthodox inhabitants. 


CANON II 


If any provincial bishops were not present at the holy Synod and have joined or attempted to join the 
apostacy; or if, after subscribing the deposition of Nestorius, they went back into the assembly of 
apostates; these men, according to the decree of the holy Synod, are to be deposed from the priesthood 
and degraded from their rank. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon II. 
If any bishop assents to or favours Nestorius, let him be discharged. 


It was not unnatural that when it was seen that the Imperial authority was in favour of the Antiochene 
party that some of the clergy should have been weak enough to vacillate in their course, the more so as 
the Conciliabulum was not either avowedly, nor really, a Nestorian assembly, but one made up of those not 
sympathizing with Nestorius’s heresy, yet friendly to the heretic himself, and disapproving of what they 
looked upon as the uncalled-for harshness and precipitancy of Cyril’s course. 


CANON III 


If any of the city or country clergy have been inhibited by Nestorius or his followers from the exercise of 
the priesthood, on account of their orthodoxy, we have declared it just that these should be restored to 
their proper rank. And in general we forbid all the clergy who adhere to the Orthodox and Ecumenical 
Synod in any way to submit to the bishops who have already apostatized or shall hereafter apostatize. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon III. 
To whom Nestorius forbids the priesthood, he is most worthy; but whom he approves is profane. 


It would seem from this canon that any bishop who had become a member of the Conciliabulum of John, 
was considered as eo ipso having lost all jurisdiction. Also it would seem that the clergy were to disregard 
the inhibition of Nestorian prelates or at least these inhibitions were by some one to be removed. This 
principle, if generally applied, would seem to be somewhat revolutionary. 


Lightfoot. 
(Apos. Fath. Ign. Ad Rom. i., Vol. II., Sec. I., p. 191.) 


The words choros (“place”), chora (“country”), and chorion (“district”), may be distinguished as implying 
locality, extension, and limitation, respectively. The last word commonly denotes either “an estate, a 
farm,” or “a fastness, a stronghold,” or (as a mathematical term) “an area.” Here, as not unfrequently in 
later writers, it is “a region, a district,” but the same fundamental idea is presumed. The relation of choros 
to chorion is the same as that of arguros, chrusos to argurion, chrusion, the former being the metals 
themselves, the latter the metals worked up into bullion or coins or plate or trinkets or images, e.g. 
Macar. Magn. Apocr. iii. 42 (p. 147). 


CANON IV 


If any of the clergy should fall away, and publicly or privately presume to maintain the doctrines of 
Nestorius or Celestius, it is declared just by the holy Synod that these also should be deposed. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon IV. 


If any of the clergy shall consent to Celestine or Nestorius, let them be deposed. 


EXCURSUS ON PELAGIANISM 


The only point which is material to the main object of this volume is that Pelagius and his fellow heretic 
Celestius were condemned by the Ecumenical Council of Ephesus for their heresy. On this point there can 
be no possible doubt. And further than this the Seventh Council by ratifying the Canons of Trullo received 
the Canons of the African Code which include those of the Carthaginian conciliar condemnations of the 
Pelagian heresy to which the attention of the reader is particularly drawn. The condemnation of these 
heretics at Ephesus is said to have been due chiefly to the energy of St. Augustine, assisted very 
materially by a layman living in Constantinople by the name of Marius Mercator. 


Pelagius and his heresy have a sad interest to us as he is said to have been born in Britain. He was a monk 
and preached at Rome with great applause in the early years of the fifth century. But in his extreme 


horror of Manichaeism and Gnosticism he fell into the opposite extreme; and from the hatred of the 
doctrine of the inherent evilness of humanity he fell into the error of denying the necessity of grace. 


Pelagius’s doctrines may be briefly stated thus. Adam’s sin injured only himself, so that there is no such 
thing as original sin. Infants therefore are not born in sin and the children of wrath, but are born 
innocent, and only need baptism so as to be knit into Christ, not “for the remission of sins” as is declared 
in the creed. Further he taught that man could live without committing any sin at all. And for this there 
was no need of grace; indeed grace was not possible, according to his teaching. The only “grace,” which 
he would admit the existence of, was what we may call external grace, e.g. the example of Christ, the 
teaching of his ministers, and the like. Petavius indeed thinks that he allowed the activity of internal grace 
to illumine the intellect, but this seems quite doubtful. 


Pelagius’s writings have come down to us in a more or less—generally the latter—pure form. There are 
fourteen books on the Epistles of St. Paul, also a letter to Demetrius and his Libellus fidei ad Innocentium. 
In the writings of St. Augustine are found fragments of Pelagius’s writings on free will. 


It would be absurd to attempt in the limits possible to this volume to give any, even the most sketchy, 
treatment of the doctrine involved in the Pelagian controversy: the reader must be referred to the great 
theologians for this and to aid him I append a bibliographical table on the subject. 


St. Augustine. 

St. Jerome. 

Marius Mercator, Commonitorium super nomine Coelestii. 

Vossius, G. J., Histor. de controv. quas Pel. ejusque reliquiae moverunt. 

Noris. Historia Pelagiana. 

Garnier, J. Dissertat. in Pelag. in Opera Mar. Mercator. 

Quesnel, Dissert. de conc. Africanis in Pelag. causa celebratis etc. 

Fuchs, G. D., Bibliothek der Kirchenversammlungen. 

Horn, De sentent. Pat. de peccato orig. 

Habert, P. L., Theologiae Graecorum Patrum vindicatae circa univers. materiam gratiae. 

Petavius, De Pelag. et Semi-Pelag. 

The English works on the subject are so well known to the English reader as to need no mention. 

As it is impossible to treat the theological question here, so too is it impossible to treat the historical 
question. However I may remind the reader that Nestorius and his heresy were defended by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and that he and Celestius were declared by Pope Zosimus to be innocent in the year 417, a 
decision which was entirely disregarded by the rest of the world, a Carthaginian Synod subsequently 
anathematizing him. Finally the Pope retracted his former decision, and in 418 anathematized him and his 
fellow, and gave notice of this in his “epistola tractoria” to the bishops. Eighteen Italian bishops, who had 
followed the Pope in his former decision of a twelve month before, refused to change their minds at his 
bidding now, and were accordingly deposed, among them Julian of Eclanum. After this Pelagius and 
Celestius found a fitting harbour of refuge with Nestorius of Constantinople, and so all three were 


condemned together by the council of Ephesus, he that denied the incarnation of the Word, and they twain 
that denied the necessity of that incarnation and of the grace purchased thereby. 


CANON V 


If any have been condemned for evil practices by the holy Synod, or by their own bishops; and if, with his 
usual lack of discrimination, Nestorius (or his followers) has attempted, or shall hereafter attempt, 
uncanonically to restore such persons to communion and to their former rank, we have declared that they 
shall not be profited thereby, but shall remain deposed nevertheless. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon V. 
If one condemned by his bishop is received by Nestorius it shall profit him nothing. 


This canon is interesting as shewing that thus early in the history of the Church, it was not unusual for 
those disciplined for their faults in one communion to go to another and there be welcomed and restored, 
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to the overthrow of discipline and to the lowering of the moral sense of the people to whom they minister. 


CANON VI 


Likewise, if any should in any way attempt to set aside the orders in each case made by the holy Synod at 
Ephesus, the holy Synod decrees that, if they be bishops or clergymen, they shall absolutely forfeit their 
office; and, if laymen, that they shall be excommunicated. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VI. 


If any layman shall resist the Synod, let him be excommunicated. But if it be a cleric let him be 
discharged. 


How courageous the passing of this canon was can only be justly appreciated by those who are familiar 
with the weight of the imperial authority at that day in ecclesiastical matters and who will remember that 
at the very time this canon was passed it was extremely difficult to say whether the Emperor would 
support Cyril’s or John’s synod. 


Observation of the Roman Editors (Ed: 1608). 


In the Vatican books and in some others only these six canons are found; but in certain texts there is 
added, under the name of Canon VII., the definition of the same holy Synod put forth after the Presbyter 
Charisius had stated his case, and for Canon VIII. another decree of the synod concerning the bishops of 
Cyprus. 


Observation of Philip Labbe, S.J.P. 


In the Collections of John Zonaras and of Theodore Balsamon, also in the “Code of the Universal Church” 
which has John Tilius, Bishop of St. Brieuc and Christopher Justellus for its editors, are found eight canons 
of the Ephesine council, to wit the six which are appended to the foregoing epistle and two others: but it 
is altogether a subject of wonder that in the Codex of Canons, made for the Roman Church by Dionysius 
Exiguus, none of these canons are found at all. I suppose that the reason of this is that the Latins saw that 
they were not decrees affecting the Universal Church, but that the Canons set forth by the Ephesine 
fathers dealt merely with the peculiar and private matters of Nestorius and of his followers. 


The Decree of the same holy Synod, pronounced after hearing the Exposition [of the Faith] by the Three 
hundred and eighteen holy and blessed Fathers in the city of Nice, and the impious formula composed by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and given to the same holy Synod at Ephesus by the Presbyter Charisius, of 
Philadelphia: 


CANON VII 


When these things had been read, the holy Synod decreed that it is unlawful for any man to bring 
forward, or to write, or to compose a different (heteran) Faith as a rival to that established by the holy 
Fathers assembled with the Holy Ghost in Nicaea. 


But those who shall dare to compose a different faith, or to introduce or offer it to persons desiring to turn 
to the acknowledgment of the truth, whether from Heathenism or from Judaism, or from any heresy 
whatsoever, shall be deposed, if they be bishops or clergymen; bishops from the episcopate and clergymen 
from the clergy; and if they be laymen, they shall be anathematized. 


And in like manner, if any, whether bishops, clergymen, or laymen, should be discovered to hold or teach 
the doctrines contained in the Exposition introduced by the Presbyter Charisius concerning the 
Incarnation of the Only-Begotten Son of God, or the abominable and profane doctrines of Nestorius, which 
are subjoined, they shall be subjected to the sentence of this holy and ecumenical Synod. So that, if it bea 
bishop, he shall be removed from his bishopric and degraded; if it be a clergyman, he shall likewise be 
stricken from the clergy; and if it be a layman, he shall be anathematized, as has been afore said. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VII. 


Any bishop who sets forth a faith other than that of Nice shall be an alien from the Church: if a layman do 
so let him be cast out. 


The heading is that found in the ordinary Greek texts. The canon itself is found verbatim in the Acts— 
Actio VI. (Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. III., col. 689.) 


Beveridge. 


“When these things had been read.” Balsamon here makes an egregious mistake, for it was not after the 
reading of the decree of this council and of the Nicene Creed, that this canon was set forth, as Balsamon 
affirms; but after the reading of the libellum of Charisius, and of the Nestorian Creed, as is abundantly 
evident from what we read in the Acts of the council. From this it is clear that Balsamon had never seen 
the Acts of this council, or at least had never carefully studied them, else he could not have written sucha 
comment. 


[With regard to Charisius, Balsamon] makes another mistake. For not only did this presbyter not follow 
the evil opinions of Nestorius, but as a matter of fact exhibited to the synod his libellum written against 
Nestorius; in which so far from asserting that Nestorius was orthodox, he distinctly calls him kakodoxos. 


Photius has included this canon in his Nomocanons, Title I., cap. j. 


EXCURSUS ON THE WORDS PISTIN HEPERAN 


It has been held by some and was urged by the Greeks at the Council of Florence, and often before and 
since, as well as by Pope Leo III., in answer to the ambassadors of Charlemagne, that the prohibition of 
the Council of Ephesus to make, hold, or teach any other faith than that of Nice forbade anyone, even a 
subsequent General Council, to add anything to the creed. This interpretation seems to be shewn to be 
incorrect from the following circumstances. 


1. That the prohibition was passed by the Council immediately after it had heard Charisius read his creed, 
which it had approved, and on the strength of which it had received its author, and after the reading of a 
Nestorian creed which it condemned. From this it seems clear that heteran must mean “different,” 
“contradictory,” and not “another” in the sense of mere explanatory additions to the already existing 
creed. 


(E. B. Pusey, On the Clause “and the Son,” p. 81.) 


St. Cyril ought to understand the canon, which he probably himself framed, as presiding over the Council 
of Ephesus, as Archbishop of Alexandria and representative of Celestine, Bishop of Rome. His signature 
immediately succeeds the Canon. We can hardly think that we understand it better than he who probably 
framed it, nay who presided over the Council which passed it. He, however, explained that what was not 
against the Creed was not beside it. The Orientals had proposed to him, as terms of communion, that he 
should “do away with all he had written in epistles, tomes, or books, and agree with that only faith which 
had been defined by our holy Fathers at Nice.” But, St. Cyril wrote back: “We all follow that exposition of 
faith which was defined by the holy fathers in the city of Nice, sapping absolutely nothing of the things 
contained in it. For they are all right and unexceptionable; and anything curious, after it, is not safe. But 
what I have rightly written against the blasphemies of Nestorius no words will persuade me to say that 
they were not done well:” and against the imputation that he “had received an exposition of faith or new 
Creed, as dishonouring that old and venerable Creed,” he says: 


“Neither have we demanded of any an exposition of faith, nor have we received one newly framed by 
others. For Divine Scripture suffices us, and the prudence of the holy fathers, and the symbol of faith, 
framed perfectly as to all right doctrine. But since the most holy Eastern Bishops differed from us as to 
that of Ephesus and were somehow suspected of being entangled in the meshes of Nestorius, therefore 
they very wisely made a defence, to free themselves from blame, and eager to satisfy the lovers of the 
blameless faith that they were minded to have no share in his impiety; and the thing is far from all note of 
blame. If Nestorius himself, when we all held out to him that he ought to condemn his own dogmas and 
choose the truth instead thereof, had made a written confession thereon, who would say that he framed 
for us a new exposition of faith? Why then do they calumniate the assent of the most holy Bishops of 
Phoenicia, calling it a new setting forth of the Creed, whereas they made it for a good and necessary end, 
to defend themselves and soothe those who thought that they followed the innovations of Nestorius? For 
the holy Ecumenical Synod gathered at Ephesus provided, of necessity, that no other exposition of faith 
besides that which existed, which the most blessed fathers, speaking in the Holy Ghost, defined, should be 
brought into the Churches of God. But they who at one time, I know not how, differed from it, and were 
suspected of not being right-minded, following the Apostolic and Evangelic doctrines, how should they 
free themselves from this ill-report? by silence? or rather by self-defence, and by manifesting the power of 
the faith which was in them? The divine disciple wrote, be ready always to give an answer to every one 
who asketh you an account of the hope which is in you.’ But he who willeth to do this, innovates in 
nothing, nor doth he frame any new exposition of faith, but rather maketh plain to those who ask him, 
what faith he hath concerning Christ.” 


2. The fathers of the Council of Chalcedon, by their practice, are authoritative exponents of the Canon of 
Ephesus. For they renewed the prohibition of the Council of Ephesus to “adduce any other faith,” but, in 
“the faith” which is not to be set aside, they included not only the Creeds of Nice and Constantinople, but 
the definitions at Ephesus and Chalcedon itself. The statements of the faith were expanded, because fresh 


contradictions of the faith had emerged. After directing that both Creeds should be read, the Council says, 
“This wise and saving Symbol of Divine grace would have sufficed to the full knowledge and confirmation 
of the faith; for it teaches thoroughly the perfect truth of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and presents to 
those who receive it faithfully the Incarnation of the Lord.” Then, having in detail shewn how both 
heresies were confuted by it, and having set forth the true doctrine, they sum up. 


“These things being framed by us with all accuracy and care on every side, the holy and ecumenical 
Synod defines, that it shall be lawful for no one to produce or compose, or put together, or hold, or teach 
others another faith, and those who venture, etc.” (as in the Council of Ephesus). 


The Council of Chalcedon enlarged greatly the terms although not the substance of the faith contained in 
the Nicene Creed; and that, in view of the heresies, which had since arisen; and yet renewed in terms the 
prohibition of the Canon of Ephesus and the penalties annexed to its infringement. It shewed, then, in 
practice, that it did not hold the enlargement of the things proposed as de fide to be prohibited, but only 
the producing of things contradictory to the faith once delivered to the saints. Its prohibition, moreover, to 
“hold” another faith shews the more that they meant only to prohibit any contradictory statement of faith. 
For if they had prohibited any additional statement not being a contradiction of its truth, then (as Cardinal 
Julian acutely argued in the Council of Florence), any one would fall under its anathema, who held (as all 
must) anything not expressed in set terms in the Nicene Creed; such as that God is eternal or 
incomprehensible. 


It may not be amiss to remember that the argument that pistin heteran forbids any addition to the Creed 
or any further definition of the faith, was that urged by the heretics at the Latrocinium, and the orthodox 
were there condemned on the ground that they had added to the faith and laid themselves under the 
Anathema of Ephesus. How far this interpretation was from being that of the Council of Chalcedon is 
evinced by the fact that it immediately declared that St. Flavian and Bishop Eusebius had been unjustly 
deposed, and proceeded to depose those who had deposed them. After stating these facts Dr. Pusey 
remarks, “Protestants may reject consistently the authority of all councils; but on what grounds any who 
accept their authority can insist on their own private interpretation of a canon of one council against the 
authority of another General Council which rejected that interpretation, I see not.” 


4. The Fifth Ecumenical Council, the Second of Constantinople, received both the creeds of Nice and that 
of Constantinople, as well of the definitions of Ephesus and Chalcedon, and yet at the end of the fourth 
Session we find in the acts that the fathers cried out, with respect to the creed of Theodore of Mopsuestia: 
“This creed Satan composed. Anathema to him that composed this creed! The First Council of Ephesus 
anathematized this creed and its author. We know only one symbol of faith, that which the holy fathers of 
Nice set forth and handed down. This also the three holy Synods handed down. Into this we were 
baptized, and into this we baptize, etc., etc.” From this it is clearer than day that these fathers looked 
upon the creed of Constantinople, with its additions, to be yet the same creed as that of Nice. 


(Le Quien, Diss. Dam., n. 37.) 


In the Sixth Council also, no one objecting, Peter of Nicomedia, Theodore, and other bishops, clerks, and 
monks, who had embraced the Monothelite heresy, openly recited a Creed longer and fuller than the 
Nicene. 


In the Seventh Synod also, another was read written by Theodore of Jerusalem: and again, Basil of 
Ancyra, and the other Bishops, who had embraced the errors of the Iconoclasts, again offered another, 
although the Canon of Ephesus pronounced, that “it should not be lawful to offer to heretics, who wished 
to be converted to the Church, any other creed than the Nicene.” In this same Synod, was read another 
profession of faith, which Tarasius had sent to the Patriarchs of the Eastern sees. It contains the Nicene, 
or Constantinopolitan Creed, variously enlarged and interpolated. But of the Holy Spirit it has specifically 
this: “And in the Holy Spirit, the Lord, the Giver of Life, which proceedeth from the Father through the 
Son.” But since the Greeks at the Council of Florence said, that these were individual, not common, 
formulae of faith, here are others, which are plainly common and solemn, which are contained in their 
own rituals. They do not baptize a Hebrew or a Jew, until he have pronounced a profession of Christian 
Faith, altogether different from the Creed of Constantinople, as may be seen in the Euchologion. In the 
consecration of a Bishop, the Bishop elect is first bidden to recite the Creed of Constantinople; and then, 
as if this did not suffice, a second and a third are demanded of him; of which the last contains that 
aforesaid symbol, intermingled with various declarations. Nay, Photius himself is pointed out to be the 
author of this interpolated symbol. I pass by other formulae, which the Greeks have framed for those who 
return to the Church from divers heresies or sects, although the terms of the Canon of Ephesus are, that 
‘It is unlawful to propose any other faith to those who wish to be converted to the Church, from 
heathenism, or Judaism, or any heresy whatever.” 


The Judgment of the same Holy Synod, pronounced on the petition presented to it by the Bishops of 
Cyprus: 


CANON VIII 


Our brother bishop Rheginus, the beloved of God, and his fellow beloved of God bishops, Zeno and 
Evagrius, of the Province of Cyprus, have reported to us an innovation which has been introduced 
contrary to the ecclesiastical constitutions and the Canons of the Holy Apostles, and which touches the 
liberties of all. Wherefore, since injuries affecting all require the more attention, as they cause the greater 
damage, and particularly when they are transgressions of an ancient custom; and since those excellent 
men, who have petitioned the Synod, have told us in writing and by word of mouth that the Bishop of 
Antioch has in this way held ordinations in Cyprus; therefore the Rulers of the holy churches in Cyprus 
shall enjoy, without dispute or injury, according to the Canons of the blessed Fathers and ancient custom, 
the right of performing for themselves the ordination of their excellent Bishops. The same rule shall be 
observed in the other dioceses and provinces everywhere, so that none of the God beloved Bishops shall 
assume control of any province which has not heretofore, from the very beginning, been under his own 
hand or that of his predecessors. But if any one has violently taken and subjected [a Province], he shall 
give it up; lest the Canons of the Fathers be transgressed; or the vanities of worldly honour be brought in 
under pretext of sacred office; or we lose, without knowing it, little by little, the liberty which Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Deliverer of all men, hath given us by his own Blood. 


Wherefore, this holy and ecumenical Synod has decreed that in every province the rights which 
heretofore, from the beginning, have belonged to it, shall be preserved to it, according to the old 
prevailing custom, unchanged and uninjured: every Metropolitan having permission to take, for his own 
security, a copy of these acts. And if any one shall bring forward a rule contrary to what is here 
determined, this holy and ecumenical Synod unanimously decrees that it shall be of no effect. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VIII. 


Let the rights of each province be preserved pure and inviolate. No attempt to introduce any form 
contrary to these shall be of any avail. 


The caption is the one given in the ordinary Greek texts. The canon is found word for word in the VII 
Session of the Council, with the heading, “A decree of the same holy Synod.” (Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, 
Tom. III., col. 802.) 


I have followed in reading “the Canons of the Holy Apostles” the reading in Balsamon and Zonaras, and 
that of Elias Ehingerus Augustanus (so says Beveridge) in his edition of the Greek canons, a.d. 1614. But 
the Bodleian ms., and John of Antioch in his collection of the Canons, and the Codex edited by Christopher 
Justellus read “of the Holy Fathers” instead of “of the Holy Apostles.” Beveridge is of opinion that this is 
the truer reading, for while no doubt the Ephesine Fathers had in mind the Apostolic Canons, yet they 
seem to have more particularly referred in this place to the canons of Nice. And this seems to be 
intimated in the libellum of the Bishops of Cyprus, who gave rise to this very decree, in which the 
condemned practice is said to be “contrary to the Apostolic Canons and to the definitions of the most holy 
Council of Nice.” 


This canon Photius does not recognize, for in the Preface to his Nomocanon he distinctly writes that there 
were but seven canons adopted by the Ephesine Synod, and in the first chapter of the first title he cites 
the preceding canon as the seventh, that is the last. John of Antioch likewise says that there are but seven 
canons of Ephesus, but reckons this present canon as the seventh, from which Beveridge concludes that 
he rejects the Canon concerning Charisius (vii). 


Beveridge. 


Concerning the present canon, of rather decree, the Bishop of Antioch, who had given occasion to the six 
former canons, gave also occasion for the enacting of this, by arrogating to himself the right of ordaining 
in the Island of Cyprus, in violation of former usage. After the bishops of that island, who are mentioned in 
the canon, had presented their statements (libellum) to the Synod, the present decree was set forth, in 
which warning was given that no innovation should be tolerated in Ecclesiastical administration, whether 
in Cyprus or elsewhere; but that in all Dioceses and Provinces their ancient rights and privileges should 
be preserved. 


THE LETTER OF THE SAME HOLY SYNOD OF EPHESUS, TO THE SACRED SYNOD IN PAMPHYLIA CONCERNING 
EUSTATHIUS WHO HAD BEEN THEIR METROPOLITAN 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tome III., col. 806.) 


Forasmuch as the divinely inspired Scripture says, “Do all things with advice,” it is especially their duty 
who have had the priestly ministry allotted to them to examine with all diligence whatever matters are to 
be transacted. For to those who will so spend their lives, it comes to pass both that they are established in 
[the enjoyment of] an honest hope concerning what belongs to them, and that they are borne along, as by 
a favouring breeze, in things that they desire: so that, in truth, the saying [of the Scripture] has much 
reason [to commend it]. But there are times when bitter and intolerable grief swoops down upon the 


mind, and has the effect of cruelly beclouding it, so as to carry it away from the pursuit of what is needful, 
and persuade it to consider that to be of service which is in its [very] nature mischievous. Something of 
this kind we have seen endured by that most excellent and most religious Bishop Eustathius. For it is in 
evidence that he has been ordained canonically; but having been much disturbed, as he declares, by 
certain parties, and having entered upon circumstances he had not foreseen, therefore, though fully able 
to repel the slanders of his persecutors, he nevertheless, through an extraordinary inexperience of affairs, 
declined to battle with the difficulties which beset him, and in some way that we know not set forth an act 
of resignation. Yet it behooved him, when he had been once entrusted with the priestly care, to cling to it 
with spiritual energy, and, as it were, to strip himself to strive against the troubles and gladly to endure 
the sweat for which he had bargained. But inasmuch as he proved himself to be deficient in practical 
capacity, having met with this misfortune rather from inexperience than from cowardice and sloth, your 
holiness has of necessity ordained our most excellent and most religious brother and fellow-bishop, 
Theodore, as the overseer of the Church; for it was not reasonable that it should remain in widowhood, 
and that the Saviour’s sheep should pass their time without a shepherd. But when he came to us weeping, 
not contending with the aforenamed most religious Bishop Theodore for his See or Church, but in the 
meantime seeking only for his rank and title as a bishop, we all suffered with the old man in his grief, and 
considering his weeping as our own, we hastened to discover whether the aforenamed [Eustathius] had 
been subjected to a legal deposition, or whether, forsooth, he had been convicted on any of the absurd 
charges alleged by certain parties who had poured forth idle gossip against his reputation. And indeed we 
learned that nothing of such a kind had taken place, but rather that his resignation had been counted 
against the said Eustathius instead of a [regular] indictment. Wherefore, we did by no means blame your 
holiness for being compelled to ordain into his place the aforenamed most excellent Bishop Theodore. But 
forasmuch as it was not seemly to contend much against the unpractical character of the man, while it 
was rather necessary to have pity on the elder who, at so advanced an age, was now so far away from the 
city which had given him birth, and from the dwelling-places of his fathers, we have judicially pronounced 
and decreed without any opposition, that he shall have both the name, and the rank, and the communion 
of the episcopate. On this condition, however, only, that he shall not ordain, and that he shall not take and 
minister to a Church of his own individual authority; but that [he shall do so only] if taken as an assistant, 
or when appointed, if it should so chance, by a brother and fellow-bishop, in accordance with the 
ordinance and the love which is in Christ. If, however, ye shall determine anything more favourable 
towards him, either now or hereafter, this also will be pleasing to the Holy Synod. 


THE LETTER OF THE SYNOD TO POPE CELESTINE 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. III., col. 659; also in Migne, Pat. Lat. [reprinted from Galland., Vett. 
Patr., Tom. ix.], Tom. L., Ep. xx., col. 511.) 


The relation which the holy council of Ephesus sent to Pope Celestine; in which are explained what things 
were done in that Holy and Great Council. 


The Holy Synod which by the grace of God was assembled at Ephesus the Metropolis to the most holy and 
our fellow-minister Coelestine, health in the Lord. 


The zeal of your holiness for piety, and your care for the right faith, so grateful and highly pleasing to God 
the Saviour of us all, are worthy of all admiration. For it is your custom in such great matters to make trial 
of all things, and the confirmation of the Churches you have made your own care. But since it is right that 
all things which have taken place should be brought to the knowledge of your holiness, we are writing of 
necessity [to inform you] that, by the will of Christ the Saviour of us all, and in accordance with the orders 
of the most pious and Christ-loving Emperors, we assembled together in the Metropolis of the Ephesians 
from many and far scattered regions, being in all over two hundred bishops. Then, in accordance with the 
decrees of the Christ-loving Emperors by whom we were assembled, we fixed the date of the meeting of 
the holy Synod as the Feast of the Holy Pentecost, all agreeing thereto, especially as it was contained in 
the letters of the Emperors that if anyone did not arrive at the appointed time, he was absent with no 
good conscience, and was inexcusable both before God and man. The most reverend John bishop of 
Antioch stopped behind; not in singleness of heart, nor because the length of the journey made the 
impediment, but hiding in his mind his plan and his thought (which was so displeasing to God,) [a plan 
and thought] which he made clear when not long afterwards he arrived at Ephesus. 


Therefore we put off the assembling [of the council] after the appointed day of the Holy Pentecost for 
sixteen whole days; in the meanwhile many of the bishops and clerics were overtaken with illness, and 
much burdened by the expense, and some even died. A great injury was thus being done to the great 
Synod, as your holiness easily perceives. For he used perversely such long delay that many from much 
greater distances arrived before him. 


Nevertheless after sixteen days had passed, certain of the bishops who were with him, to wit, two 
Metropolitans, the one Alexander of Apamea, and the other Alexander of Hierapolis, arrived before him. 
And when we complained of the tardy coming of the most reverend bishop John, not once, but often, we 
were told, “He gave us command to announce to your reverence, that if anything should happen to delay 
him, not to put off the Synod, but to do what was right.” After having received this message,—and as it 


was manifest, as well from his delay as from the announcements just made to us, that he refused to attend 
the Council, whether out of friendship to Nestorius, or because he had been a cleric of a church under his 
sway, or out of regard to petitions made by some in his favour,—the Holy Council sat in the great church 
of Ephesus, which bears the name of Mary. 


But when all with zeal had come together, Nestorius alone was found missing from the council, thereupon 
the holy Synod sent him admonition in accordance with the canons by bishops, a first, second, and third 
time. But he surrounding his house with soldiers, set himself up against the ecclesiastical laws, neither 
did he shew himself, nor give any satisfaction for his iniquitous blasphemies. 


After this the letters were read which were written to him by the most holy and most reverend bishop of 
the Church of Alexandria, Cyril, which the Holy Synod approved as being orthodox and without fault 
(orthos kai aleptos echein), and in no point out of agreement either with the divinely inspired Scriptures, 
or with the faith handed down and set forth in the great synod of holy Fathers, which assembled sometime 
ago at Nice in Bithynia, as your holiness also rightly having examined this has given witness. 


On the other hand there was read the letter of Nestorius, which was written to the already mentioned 
most holy and reverend brother of ours and fellow-minister, Cyril, and the Holy Synod was of opinion that 
those things which were taught in it were wholly alien from the Apostolic and Evangelical faith, sick with 
many and strange blasphemies. 


His most impious expositions were likewise read, and also the letter written to him by your holiness, in 
which he was properly condemned as one who had written blasphemy and had inserted irreligious views 
(phonas) in his private exegesis, and after this a just sentence of deposition was pronounced against him; 
especially is this sentence just, because he is so far removed from being penitent, or from a confession of 
the matters in which he blasphemed, while yet he had the Church of Constantinople, that even in the very 
metropolis of the Ephesians, he delivered a sermon to certain of the Metropolitical bishops, men who 
were not ignorant, but learned and God-fearing, in which he was bold enough to say, “I do not confess a 
two or three months old God,” and he said other things more outrageous than this. 


Therefore as an impious and most pestilent heresy, which perverts our most pure religion (threskeian) and 
which overthrows from the foundation the whole economy of the mystery [i.e. the Incarnation], we cast it 
down, as we have said above. But it was not possible, as it seemed, that those who had the sincere love of 
Christ, and were zealous in the Lord should not experience many trials. For we had hoped that the most 
reverend John, bishop of Antioch would have praised the sedulous care and piety of the Synod, and that 
perchance he would have blamed the slowness of Nestorius’s deposition. But all things turned out 
contrary to our hope. For he was found to be an enemy, and a most warlike one, to the holy Synod, and 
even to the orthodox faith of the churches, as these things indicate. 


For as soon as he was come to Ephesus, before he had even shaken off the dust of the journey, or changed 
his travelling dress, he assembled those who had sided with Nestorius and who had uttered blasphemies 
against their head, and only not derided the glory of Christ, and gathering as a college to himself, I 
suppose, thirty men, having the name of bishops (some of whom were without sees, wandering about and 
having no dioceses, others again had for many years been deposed for serious causes from their 
metropolises, and with these were Pelagians and the followers of Celestius, and some of those who were 
turned out of Thessaly), he had the presumption to commit a piece of iniquity no man had ever done 
before. For all by himself he drew up a paper which he called a deposition, and reviled and reproached the 
most holy and reverend Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, and the most reverend Memnon, bishop of Ephesus, 
our brother, and fellow-minister, none of us knowing anything about it, and not even those who were thus 
reviling knew what was being done, nor for what reason they had presumed to do this. But ignoring the 
anger of God for such behaviour, and unheeding the ecclesiastical canons, and forgetting that they were 
hastening to destruction by such a course of action, under the name of an excommunication, they then 
reviled the whole Synod. And placing these acts of theirs on the public bulletin boards, they exposed them 
to be read by such as chose to do so, having posted them on the outside of the theatres, that they might 
make a spectacle of their impiety. But not even was this the limit of their audacity; but as if they had done 
something in accordance with the canons, they dared to bring what they had done to the ears of the most 
pious and Christ-loving Emperors. Things being in this condition, the most holy and reverend Cyril, bishop 
of Alexandria and the most reverend Memnon bishop of the city of Ephesus, offered some books composed 
by themselves and accusing the most reverend Bishop John and those who with him had done this thing, 
and conjuring our holy Synod that John and those with him should be summoned according to the canons, 
so that they might apologize for their daring acts, and if they had any complaints to make they might 
speak and prove them, for in their written deposition, or rather sheet of abuse, they made this statement 
as a pretext, “They are Apollinarians, and Arians, and Eunomians, and therefore they have been deposed 
by us.” When, therefore, those who had endured their reviling were present, we again necessarily 
assembled in the great church, being more than two hundred bishops, and by a first, second, and third 
call on two days, we summoned John and his companions to the Synod, in order that they might examine 
those who had been reviled, and might make explanations, and tell the causes which led them to draw up 
the sentence of deposition; but he did not dare to come. 


But it was right that he, if he could truly prove the before-mentioned holy men to be heretics, both should 


come and prove the truth of that which, accepted as a true and indubitable crime, induced the 
temerarious sentence against them. But being condemned by his own conscience he did not come. Now 
what he had planned was this. For he thought that when that foundation-less and most unjust reviling was 
done away, the just vote of the Synod which it cast against the heretic Nestorius would likewise be 
dissolved. Being justly vexed, therefore, we determined to inflict according to law the same penalty upon 
him and those who were with him, which he contrary to law had pronounced against those who had been 
convicted of no fault. But although most justly and in accordance with law he would have suffered this 
punishment yet in the hope that by our patience his temerity might be conquered, we have reserved this 
to the decision of your holiness. In the meanwhile, we have deprived them of communion and have taken 
from them all priestly power, so that they may not be able to do any harm by their opinions. For those who 
thus ferociously, and cruelly, and uncanonically are wont to rush to such frightful and most wicked things, 
how was it not necessary that they should be stripped of the powers which [as a matter of fact] they did 
not possess, of being able to do harm. 


With our brethren and fellow-ministers, both Cyril the bishop and Memnon, who had endured reproval at 
their hands, we are all in communion, and after the rashness [of their accusers] we both have and do 
perform the liturgy in common, all together celebrating the Synaxis, having made of none effect their play 
in writing, and having thus shewn that it lacked all validity and effect. For it was mere reviling and 
nothing else. For what kind of a synod could thirty men hold, some of whom were marked with the stamp 
of heresy, and some without sees and ejected [from their dioceses]? Or what strength could it have in 
opposition to a synod gathered from all the whole world? For there were sitting with us the most reverend 
bishops Arcadius and Projectus, and with them the most holy presbyter Philip, all of whom were sent by 
your holiness, who gave to us your presence and filled the place of the Apostolic See (tes apostolikes 
kathedras). Let then your holiness be angered at what took place. But if license were granted to such as 
wished to pour reproval upon the greater sees, and thus unlawfully and uncanonically to give sentence or 
rather to utter revilings against those over whom they have no power, against those who for religion have 
endured such great conflicts, by reason of which now also piety shines forth through the prayers of your 
holiness [if, I say, all this should be tolerated], the affairs of the Church would fall into the greatest 
confusion. But when those who dare to do such things shall have been chastised aright, all disturbance 
will cease, and the reverence due to the canons will be observed by all. 


When there had been read in the holy Synod what had been done touching the deposition of the most 
irreligious Pelagians and Coelestines, of Coelestius, and Pelagius, and Julian, and Praesidius, and Florus, 
and Marcellian, and Orontius, and those inclined to like errors, we also deemed it right (edikaiosamen ) 
that the determinations of your holiness concerning them should stand strong and firm. And we all were 
of the same mind, holding them deposed. And that you may know in full all things that have been done, we 
have sent you a copy of the Acts, and of the subscriptions of the Synod. We pray that you, dearly beloved 
and most longed for, may be strong and mindful of us in the Lord. 


THE DEFINITION OF THE HOLY AND ECUMENICAL SYNOD OF EPHESUS AGAINST THE IMPIOUS MESSALIANS 
WHO ARE ALSO CALLED EUCHETAE AND ENTHUSIASTS 


(Found in Latin only. Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. III., col. 809.) 


When the most pious and religious bishops, Valerian and Amphilochius had come to us, they proposed that 
we should consider in common the case of the Messalians, that is the Euchetes or Enthusiasts, who were 
flourishing in Pamphylia, or by what other name this most contaminating heresy is called. And when we 
were considering the question, the most pious and religious bishop Valerian, presented to us a synodical 
schedule which had been drawn up concerning them in the great city of Constantinople, under Sisinnius 
of blessed memory: What we read therein was approved by all, as well composed and as a due 
presentation of the case. And it seemed good to us all, and to the most pious bishops Valerian and 
Amphilochius and to all the most pious bishops of the provinces of Pamphylia and Lycaonia, that all things 
contained in that Synodical chart should be confirmed and in no way rescinded; also that the action taken 
at Alexandria might also be made firm, so that all those who throughout the whole province are of the 
Messalian or Enthusiastic heresy, or suspected of being tainted with that heresy, whether clerics or 
laymen, may come together; and if they shall anathematize in writing, according to the decrees 
pronounced in the aforesaid synod [their errors], if they are clergymen they may remain such; and if 
laymen they may be admitted to communion. But if they refuse to anathematize, if they were presbyters 
or deacons or in any other ecclesiastical grade, let them be cast out of the clergy and from their grade, 
and also from communion; if they be lay-men let them be anathematized. 


Furthermore those convicted of this heresy are no more to be permitted to have the rule of our 
monasteries, lest tares be sown and increase. And we give command that the most pious bishops Valerian 
and Amphilochius, and the rest of the most reverend bishops of the whole province shall pay attention 
that this decree be carried into effect. In addition to this it seemed good that the filthy book of this heresy, 
which is called the “Asceticon,” should be anathematized, as composed by heretics, a copy of which the 
most religious and pious Valerian brought with him. Likewise anything savouring of their impiety which 
may be found among the people, let it be anathema. 


Moreover when they come together, let there be commended by them in writing such things as are useful 
and necessary for concord, and communion, and arrangement (dispositionem vel dispensationem). But 
should any question arise in connexion with the present business, and if it should prove to be difficult and 
ambiguous, what is not approved by the most pious bishops Valerian and Amphilochius, and the other 
bishops throughout the province, they ought to discuss all things by reference to what is written. And if 
the most pious bishops of the Lycians or of the Lycaonians shall have been passed over; nevertheless let 
not a Metropolitan be left out of whatever province he may be. And let these things be inserted in the Acts 
so that if any have need of them they would find how also to expound these things more diligently to 
others. 


Note on the Messalians or Massalians. 
(Tillemont, Memoires, Tom. VIII., Seconde Partie. Condensed.) 


St. Epiphanius distinguishes two sorts of persons who were called by the name of Messalians, the one and 
the more ancient were heathen, the other were Christian in name. 


The Messalians who bore the Christian name had no beginning, nor end, nor chief, nor fixed faith. Their 
first writers were Dadoes, Sabas, Adelphus, Hermes, Simeon and some others. Adelphus was neither 
monk nor clerk, but a layman. Sabas had taken the habit of an anchorite and was surnamed “the Eunuch,” 
because he had mutilated himself. Adelphus was of Mesopotamia and was considered their leader, so that 
they are sometimes called “Adelphians.” They are also called “Eustathians.” “Euchites” is the Greek 
equivalent of “Messalians” in Hebrew. They were also called “Enthusiasts” or “Corentes” because of the 
agitation the devils caused them, which they attributed to the Holy Spirit. 


St. Epiphanius thought that these heretics sprang up in the time of Constance, although Theodoret does 
not put them down until the days of Valentinian. They came from Mesopotamia, but spread as far as 
Antioch by the year 376. 


They pretended to renounce the world, and to give up their possessions, and under the habit of monks 
they taught Manichaean impieties, and others still more detestable. 


Their principal tenet was that everyone inherited from his ancestors a demon, who had possession of his 
soul from the moment of his birth, and always led it to evil. That baptism cut away the outside branches of 
sin, but could not free the soul of this demon, and that therefore its reception was useless. That only 
constant prayer could drive out this demon. That when it was expelled, the Holy Spirit descended and 
gave visible and sensible marks of his presence, and delivered the body from all the uprisings of passion, 
and the soul from the inclination to evil, so that afterwards there was no need of fasting, nor of controlling 
lust by the precepts of the Gospel. 


Besides this chief dogma, gross errors, contrary to the first principles of religion, were attributed to them. 
That the divinity changed itself in different manners to unite itself to their souls. They held that the body 
of Christ was infinite like his divine nature; they did not hesitate to say that his body was at first full of 
devils which were driven out when the Word took it upon him. They claimed that they possessed clear 
knowledge of the state of souls after death, read the hearts and desires of man, the secrets of the future 
and saw the Holy Trinity with their bodily eyes. They affirmed that man could not only attain perfection 
but equal the deity in virtue and knowledge. 


They never fasted, slept men and women together, in warm weather in the open streets. But certain say 
that before attaining to this liberty of license three years of mortification were required. 


The most well-known point of their discipline is that they forbade all manual labour as evil, and unworthy 
of the spiritual. 


Harmenopulus in his Basilicae (Tom. I. Lib. ix.) says that they held the Cross in horror, that they refused to 
honour the Holy Virgin, or St. John the Baptist, or any of the Saints unless they were Martyrs; that they 
mutilated themselves at will, that they dissolved marriages, that they foreswore and perjured themselves 
without scruple, that women were appointed as mistresses of the sect to instruct and govern men, even 
priests. 


Although so opposed to the faith of the Church, yet for all this the Messalians did not separate themselves 
from her communion. They did not believe in the Communion as a mystery which sanctifies us, which 
must be approached with fear and faith, but only came to the holy Table to hide themselves and to pass 
for Catholics, for this was one of their artifices. When asked, they had no hesitation in denying all that 
they believed, and were willing to anathematize those who thought with them. And all this they did 
without fear, because they were taught they had attained perfection, that is impassibility. 


Vide Theodoret, H. E., Lib. iv., cap. xi. 


Photius tells us that John of Antioch wrote against these heretics. 


St. Maximus the Abbot speaks of this heresy as still existing in the VII*th Century, and as practising the 
most abominable infamies. Photius bears witness of its resuscitation in his days in Cappadocia with its 
wonted corruptions. Harmenopulus remarks that a certain Eleutherius of Paphlagonia had added to it new 
crimes, and that in part it became the source of the sect of the Bogomiles, so well known in the decadence 
of the Greek empire. 


DECREE OF THE SYNOD IN THE MATTER OF EUPREPIUS AND CYRIL 


(Found in Latin only. Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. III., col. 810.) 


The petition of the most pious bishops Euprepius and Cyril, which is set forth in the papers they offered, is 
honest. Therefore from the holy canons and the external laws, which have from ancient custom the force 
of law, let no innovation be made in the cities of Europa, but according to the ancient custom they shall be 
governed by the bishops by whom they have been formerly governed. For since there never was a 
metropolitan who had power otherwise, so neither hereafter shall there be any departure from the ancient 
custom. 


Note. 
(Hist. of the Councils, Vol. III., p. 77.) 


Two Thracian bishops, Euprepius of Biza (Bizya) and Cyril of Coele, gave occasion for a decree, praying 
for protection against their Metropolitan, Fritilas of Heraclea, who had gone over to the party of John of 
Antioch, and at the same time for the confirmation of the previous practice of holding two bishoprics at 
the same time. The Synod granted both. 


The Fourth Ecumenical Council 
The Council of Chalcedon 


a.d. 451 


EMPERORS.—MARCIAN AND PULCHERIA (IN THE EAST). 
VALENTINIAN III. (IN THE WEST). 
POPE.—LEO I. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


I should consider it a piece of impertinence were I to attempt to add anything to what has been already 
said with regard to the Council of Chalcedon. The literature upon the subject is so great and so bitterly 
polemical that I think I shall do well in laying before my readers the Acts, practically complete on all 
disputed points, and to leave them to draw their own conclusions. I shall not, however, be liable to the 
charge of unfairness if I quote at some length the deductions of the Eagle of Meaux, the famous Bossuet, 
from these acts; and since his somewhat isolated position as a Gallican gives him a singular fitness to 
serve in this and similar questions as a mediator between Catholics and Protestants, his remarks upon 
this Council will, I think, be read with great interest and respect. 


(Bossuet. Defensio Dec. Cleri Gallic. Lib. VII., cap. xvij. [Translation by Allies].) 


An important point treated in the Council of Chalcedon, that is, the establishing of the faith, and the 
approval of Leo’s letter, is as follows: Already almost the whole West, and most of the Easterns, with 
Anatolius himself, Bishop of Constantinople, had gone so far as to confirm by subscription that letter, 
before the council took place; and in the council itself the Fathers had often cried out, “We believe, as 
Leo: Peter hath spoken by Leo: we have all subscribed the letter: what has been set forth is sufficient for 
the Faith: no other exposition may be made.” Things went so far, that they would hardly permit a 
definition to be made by the council. But neither subscriptions privately made before the council, nor 
these vehement cries of the Fathers in the council, were thought sufficient to tranquillize minds in so 
unsettled a state of the Church, for fear that a matter so important might seem determined rather by 
outcries than by fair and legitimate discussion. And the clergy of Constantinople exclaimed, “It is a few 
who cry out, not the whole council which speaks.” So it was determined, that the letter of Leo should be 
lawfully examined by the council, and a definition of faith be written by the synod itself. So the acts of 
foregoing councils being previously read, the magistrates proposed concerning Leo’s letter, “As we see the 
divine Gospels laid before your Piety, let each one of the assembled bishops declare, whether the 
exposition of the 318 Fathers at Nice, and of the 150 who afterwards assembled in the imperial city, 
agrees with the letter of the most reverend Archbishop Leo.” 


After the question as to examining the letter of Leo was put in this form, it will be worth while to weigh 
the sentences and, as they are called, the votes of the Fathers, in order to understand from the beginning 
why they approved of the letter; why they afterwards defended it with so much zeal; why, finally, it was 
ratified after so exact an examination of the council. Anatolius first gives his sentence. “The letter of the 
most holy and religious Archbishop Leo agrees with the creed of our 318 Fathers at Nice, and of the 150 
who afterwards assembled at Constantinople, and confirmed the same faith, and with the proceedings at 
Ephesus under the most blessed Cyril, who is among the saints, by the Ecumenical and holy Council, 
when it condemned Nestorius. I therefore agree to it, and willingly subscribe to it.” These are the words 
of one plainly deliberating, not blindly subscribing out of obedience. The rest say to the same effect: “It 
agrees, and I subscribe.” Many plainly and expressly, “It agrees, and I therefore subscribe.” Some add, “It 
agrees, and I subscribe, as it is correct.” Others, “I am sure that it agrees.” Others, “As it is concordant, 
and has the same aim, we embrace it, and subscribe.” Others, “This is the faith we have long held: this we 
hold: in this we were baptized: in this we baptize.” Others, and a great part, “As I see, as I feel, as I have 
proved, as I find that it agrees, I subscribe.” Others, “As I am persuaded, instructed, informed, that all 
agrees, I subscribe.” Many set forth their difficulties, mostly arising from a foreign language; others from 
the subject matter, saying, that they had heard the letter, “and in very many points were assured it was 
right; some few words stood in their way, which seemed to point at a certain division in the person of 
Christ.” They add, that they had been informed by Paschasinus and the Legates “that there is no division, 
but one Christ; therefore,” they say, “we agree and subscribe.” Others after mentioning what Paschasinus 
and Lucentius had said, thus conclude: “By this we have been satisfied and, considering that it agrees in 
all things with the holy Fathers, we agree and subscribe.” Where the Illyrian bishops, and others who 
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before that examination had expressed their acclamations to the letter, again cry out, “We all say the same 
thing, and agree with this.” So that, indeed, it is evident that, in the council itself, and before it their 
agreement is based on this that, after weighing the matter, they considered, they judged, they were 
persuaded, that all agreed with the Fathers, and perceived that the common faith of all and each had been 
set forth by Leo. This is that examination of Leo’s letter, synodically made at Chalcedon, and placed 
among the acts. 


(Gallia Orthod., LIX.) 


Nor did Anatolius and the other bishops receive it, until they had deliberated, and found that Leo’s letter 
agreed with the preceding councils. 


(Gallia Orthod., LX.) 


But here a singular discussion arises between the eminent Cardinals Bellarmine and Baronius. The latter, 
and with him a large number of our theologians, recognize the letter of Leo as the Type and Rule of faith, 
by which all Churches were bound: but Bellarmine, alarmed at the examination which he could not deny, 
answers thus: “Leo had sent his letter to the council, not as containing his final and definitive sentence, 
but as an instruction, assisted by which the bishops might form a better judgment.” But, most eminent 
man, allow me to say that Leo, upon the appeal of Eutyches, and at the demand of Flavian, composed this 
letter for a summary of the faith, and sent it to every Church in all parts, when as yet no one thought 
about a council. Therefore it was not an instruction to the council which he provided, but an Apostolic 
sentence which he put forth. The fact is that out of this strait there was no other escape: Baronius will not 
allow that a letter, confirmed by so great an authority of the Apostolic See, should be attributed to any 
other power but that which is supreme and indefectible: Bellarmine will not take that to emanate from the 
supreme and indefectible authority, which was subjected to synodical inquiry, and deliberation. What, 
then, is the issue of this conflict, unless that it is equally evident that the letter was written with the whole 
authority of the Apostolic See, and yet subjected, as usual, to the examination of an Universal Council. 


(Ib. LXI.) 


And in this we follow no other authority than Leo himself, who speaks thus in his letter to Theodoret: 
“What God had before decreed by our ministry, he confirmed by the irreversible assent of the whole 
brotherhood, to shew that what was first put forth in form by the First See of all, and then received by the 
judgment of the whole Christian world, really proceeded from himself.” Here is a decree, as Baronius 
says, but not as Bellarmine says, an instruction: here is a judgment of the whole world upon a decree of 
the Apostolic See. He proceeds: “For in order that the consent of other sees to that which the Lord of all 
appointed to preside over the rest might not appear flattery, nor any other adverse suspicion creep in, 
persons were at first found who doubted concerning our judgments.” And not only heretics, but even the 
Fathers of the council themselves, as the acts bear witness. Here the First See shews a fear of flattery, if 
doubt about its judgments were forbidden. Moreover, “The truth itself likewise is both more clearly 
conspicuous, and more strongly maintained, when after examination confirms what previous faith had 
taught.” Here in plain words he speaks of an examination by the council, de fide, not by himself, as they 
wretchedly object, but of that faith which the decretal letter set forth. And at length that same letter is 
issued as the Rule, but confirmed by the assent of the universal holy Council, or as he had before said, 
after that it is confirmed by the irreversible assent of the whole Brotherhood. Out of this expression of 
that great Pontiff, the Gallican clergy drew theirs, that in questions of faith the judgment is, what 
Tertullian calls, “not to be altered;” what Leo calls, “not to be reconsidered,” only when the assent of the 
Church is added. 


(Defens. Dec. Cleri Gall. VII. xvij.) 


This certainly no one can be blamed for holding with him and with the Fathers of Chalcedon. The forma is 
set forth by the Apostolic See, yet it is to be received with a judgment, and that free, and each bishop 
individually is inferior to the First, yet so that all together pass judgment even on his decree. 


They conceived no other way of removing all doubt; for, after the conclusion of the synod, the Emperor 
thus proclaims: “Let then all profane contentions cease, for he is indeed impious and sacrilegious, who, 
after the sentence of so many priests, leaves anything for his own opinion to consider.” He then prohibits 
all discussion concerning religion; for, says he, “he does an injury to the judgment of the most religious 
council, who endeavours to open afresh, and publicly discuss, what has been once judged, and rightly 
ordered.” Here in the condemnation of Eutyches is the order of Ecclesiastical judgments in questions of 
faith. He is judged by his proper Bishop, Flavian: the cause is reheard, reconsidered by the Pope St. Leo; 
it is decided by a declaration of the Apostolic See: after that declaration follows the examination, inquiry, 
judgment of the Fathers or bishops, in a General Council: after the declaration has been approved by the 
judgment of the Fathers no place is any longer left for doubt or discussion. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 
SESSION I 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. IV., col. 93.) 


Paschasinus, the most reverend bishop and legate of the Apostolic See, stood up in the midst with his 
most reverend colleagues and said: We received directions at the hands of the most blessed and apostolic 
bishop of the Roman city, which is the head of all the churches, which directions say that Dioscorus is not 
to be allowed a seat in this assembly, but that if he should attempt to take his seat he is to be cast out. 
This instruction we must carry out; if now your holiness so commands let him be expelled or else we 
leave. 


The most glorious judges and the full senate said: What special charge do you prefer against the most 
reverend bishop Dioscorus? 


Paschasinus, the most reverend bishop and legate of the Apostolic See, said: Since he has come, it is 
necessary that objection be made to him. 


The most glorious judges and the whole senate said: In accordance with what has been said, let the 
charge under which he lies, be specifically made. 


Lucentius, the most reverend bishop having the place of the Apostolic See, said: Let him give a reason for 
his judgment. For he undertook to give sentence against one over whom he had no jurisdiction. And he 
dared to hold a synod without the authority of the Apostolic See, a thing which had never taken place nor 
can take place. 


Paschasinus the most reverend bishop, holding the place of the Apostolic See, said: We cannot go counter 
to the decrees of the most blessed and apostolic bishop [“Pope” for “bishop” in the Latin], who governs 
the Apostolic See, nor against the ecclesiastical canons nor the patristic traditions. 


The most glorious judges and the full senate, said: It is proper that you should set forth specifically in 
what he hath gone astray. 


Lucentius, the venerable bishop and holding the place of the Apostolic See, said: We will not suffer so 
great a wrong to be done us and you, as that he who is come to be judged should sit down [as one to give 
judgment]. 


The glorious judges and the whole senate said: If you hold the office of judge, you ought not to defend 
yourself as if you were to be judged. 


And when Dioscorus the most religious bishop of Alexandria at the bidding of the most glorious judges 
and of the sacred assembly (tes hieras sunkletou ) had sat down in the midst, and the most reverend 
Roman bishops also had sat down in their proper places, and kept silence, Eusebius, the most reverend 
bishop of the city of Dorylaeum, stepping into the midst, said: 


[He then presented a petition, and the Acts of the Latrocinium were read. Also the Acts of the council of 
Constantinople under Flavian against Eutyches (col. 175).] 


And when they were read, the most glorious judges and immense assembly (huperphues sunkletos) said: 
What do the most reverend bishops of the present holy synod say? When he thus expounded the faith did 
Flavian, of holy memory, preserve the orthodox and catholic religion, or did he in any respect err 
concerning it? 


Paschasinus the most reverend bishop, representing the Apostolic See, said; Flavian of blessed memory 
hath most holily and perfectly expounded the faith. His faith and exposition agrees with the epistle of the 
most blessed and apostolic man, the bishop of Rome. 


Anatolius the most reverend archbishop of Constantinople said; The blessed Flavian hath beautifully and 
orthodoxly set forth the faith of our fathers. 


Lucentius, the most reverend bishop, and legate of the Apostolic See, said; Since the faith of Flavian of 
blessed memory agrees with the Apostolic See and the tradition of the fathers it is just that the sentence 
by which he was condemned by the heretics should be turned back upon them by this most holy synod. 


Maximus the most reverend bishop of Antioch in Syria, said: Archbishop Flavian of blessed memory hath 
set forth the faith orthodoxly and in accordance with the most beloved-of-God and most holy Archbishop 
Leo. And this we all receive with zeal. 


Thalassius, the most reverend bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia said; Flavian of blessed memory hath 
spoken in accordance with Cyril of blessed memory. 


[And so, one after another, the bishops expressed their opinions. The reading of the acts of the Council of 
Constantinople was then continued. ] 


And at this point of the reading, Dioscorus, the most reverend Archbishop of Alexandria said, I receive 
“the of two;” “the two” I do not receive (to ek duo dechomai; to duo, ou dechomai). I am forced to be 
impudent, but the matter is one which touches my soul. 


[After a few remarks the reading was continued and the rest of the acts of the Latrocinium of Ephesus 
completed. The judges then postponed to the morrow the setting forth a decree on the faith but intimated 
that Dioscorus and his associates should suffer the punishment to which they unjustly sentenced Flavian. 
This met with the approval of all the bishops except those of Illyrica who said: “We all have erred, let us 
all be pardoned.” (col. 323.) ] 


The most glorious judges and the whole senate said; Let each one of the most reverend bishops of the 
present synod, hasten to set forth how he believes, writing without any fear, but placing the fear of God 
before his eyes; knowing that our most divine and pious lord believes according to the ecthesis of the 
three hundred and eighteen holy fathers at Nice, and according to the ecthesis of the one hundred and 
fifty after them, and according to the Canonical epistles and ectheses of the holy fathers Gregory, Basil, 
Athanasius, Hilary, Ambrose, and according to the two canonical epistles of Cyril, which were confirmed 
and published in the first Council of Ephesus, nor does he in any point depart from the faith of the same. 
For the most reverend archbishop of Old Rome, Leo, appears to have sent a letter to Flavian of blessed 
memory, with reference to Eutyches’s unbelieving doubt which was springing up against the Catholic 
Church. 


End of the first Actio. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 
SESSION II 


(L. and C., Concilia, Tom. IV., col. 338.) 


When all were seated before the rails of the most holy altar, the most superb and glorious judges and the 
great (huperphues) senate said; At a former meeting the question was examined of the condemnation of 
the most reverend bishop Flavian of blessed memory and Eusebius, and it was patent to you all with what 
justice and accuracy the examination was conducted: and it was proved that they had been cruelly and 
improperly condemned. What course we should pursue in this matter became clear after your 
deliberations. Now however the question to be enquired into, studied, and decided, is how the true faith is 
to be established, which is the chief end for which this Council has been assembled. As we know that ye 
are to render to God a strict account not only for your own souls in particular, but as well for the souls of 
all of us who desire rightly to be taught all things that pertain to religion, and that all ambiguity be taken 
away, by the agreement and consent of all the holy fathers, and by their united exposition and doctrine; 
hasten therefore without any fear of pleasing or displeasing, to set forth (ekthesthai) the pure faith, so 
that they who do not seem to believe with all the rest, may be brought to unity through the acknowledging 
of the truth. For we wish you to know that the most divine and pious lord of the whole world and ourselves 
hold the orthodox faith set forth by the 318 and by the 150 holy fathers, and what also has been taught by 
the rest of the most holy and glorious fathers, and in accordance with this is our belief. 


The most reverend bishops cried; Any other setting forth (ekthesin allen) no one makes, neither will we 
attempt it, neither will we dare to set forth [anything new] (ekthesthai). For the fathers taught, and in 
their writings are preserved, what things were set forth by them, and further than this we can say 
nothing. 


Cecropius, the most reverend bishop of Sebastopol said: The matters concerning Eutyches have been 
examined, and the most holy archbishop of Rome has given a form (tupon) which we follow and to his 
letter we all [i.e. those in his neighbourhood] have subscribed. 


The most reverend bishops cried: These are the opinions of all of us. The expositions (ektethenta) already 
made are quite sufficient: it is not lawful to make any other. 


The most glorious judges and great senate said, If it pleases your reverence, let the most holy patriarch of 
each province, choosing one or two of his own province and going into the midst, and together 
considering the faith, make known to all what is agreed upon. So that if, as we desire, all be of one mind, 
all ambiguity may be removed: But if some entertain contrary opinions (which we do not believe to be the 
case) we may know what their opinions are. 


The most reverend bishops cried out, we make no new exposition in writing. This is the law, [i.e. of the 
Third Synod] which teaches that what has been set forth is sufficient. The law wills that no other 
exposition should be made. Let the sayings of the Fathers remain fast. 


Florentius, the most reverend bishop of Sardis, said, since it is not possible for those who follow the 
teaching of the holy Synod of Nice, which was confirmed rightly and piously at Ephesus, to draw up 
suddenly a declaration of faith in accordance with the faith of the holy fathers Cyril and Celestine, and of 


the letter of the most holy Leo, we therefore pray your magnificence to give us time, so that we may be 
able to arrive at the truth of the matter with a fitting document, although so far as we are concerned, who 
have subscribed the letter of the most holy Leo, nothing further is needed. 

Cecropius, the most reverend bishop of Sebastopol, said, The faith has been well defined by the 318 holy 
fathers and confirmed by the holy fathers Athanasius, Cyril, Celestine, Hilary, Basil, Gregory, and now 
once again by the most holy Leo: and we pray that those things which were decreed by the 318 holy 
fathers, and by the most holy Leo be read. 


The most glorious judges and great Senate said: Let there be read the expositions (ektethenta) of the 318 
fathers gathered together at Nice. 


Eunomius, the most reverend bishop of Nicomedia read from a book [the Exposition of faith of the 318 
fathers. ] 


The Exposition of faith of the Council held at Nice. 

“In the consulate of Paul and Julian” etc. 

“We believe in one God,” etc. 

“But those who say,” etc. 

The most reverend bishops cried out; This is the orthodox faith; this we all believe: into this we were 
baptized; into this we baptize: Blessed Cyril so taught: this is the true faith: this is the holy faith: this is 
the everlasting faith: into this we were baptized: into this we baptize: we all so believe: so believes Leo, 


the Pope (ho papas): Cyril thus believed: Pope Leo so interpreted it. 


The most glorious judges and great senate said, Let there be read what was set forth by the 150 holy 
fathers. 


Aetius, the reverend deacon of Constantinople read from a book [the creed of the 150 fathers. ] 
The holy faith which the 150 fathers set forth as consonant to the holy and great Synod of Nice. 
“We believe in one God,” etc. 

All the most reverend bishops cried out: This is the faith of all of us: we all so believe. 


The reverend archdeacon Aetius said, There remains the letter of Cyril of holy and blessed memory, 
sometime bishop of the great city Alexandria, which he wrote to Nestorius, which was approved by all the 
most holy bishops assembled in the first Council at Ephesus, called to condemn the same Nestorius, and 
which was confirmed by the subscription of all. There is also another letter of the same Cyril, of blessed 
memory, which he wrote to John, of blessed memory, sometime bishop of the great city of Antioch, which 
likewise was confirmed. If it be so ordered, I shall read these. 


The most glorious judges and great senate said, Let the letters of Cyril of blessed memory be read. 
Aetius, the Archdeacon of the imperial city Constantinople read. 
To the most reverend and most religious fellow-priest Nestorius, Cyril sends greeting in the Lord. 


[Kataphluarousi men k.t.]. Lat. Obloquuntur quidem, etc. This letter is found among the acts of the 
Council of Ephesus. ] 


Likewise the same Archdeacon Aetius read [the letter of the same holy Cyril of blessed memory to John of 
Antioch, on the peace]. 


[This letter begins, Euphrainethosan hoi ouranoi k.t.1.; and in the Latin Laetentur caeli.] 


THE LETTER OF CYRIL TO JOHN OF ANTIOCH 


(Found in Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. IV, col. 343 and col. 164; and in Migne, Pat. Graec., Tom. 
LXXVII. [Cyrilli Opera, Tom. X.], col. 173. This is the letter which is often styled “the Ephesine Creed.”) 


Cyril to my lord, beloved brother, and fellow minister John, greeting in the Lord. 


“Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad” for the middle wall of partition has been taken away, 
and grief has been silenced, and all kind of difference of opinion has been removed; Christ the Saviour of 
us all having awarded peace to his churches, through our being called to this by our most devout and 
beloved of God kings, who are the best imitators of the piety of their ancestors in keeping the right faith 
in their souls firm and immovable, for they chiefly give their mind to the affairs of the holy Churches, in 


order that they may have the noted glory forever and show forth their most renowned kingdom, to whom 
also Christ himself the Lord of powers distributes good things with plenteous hand and gives to prevail 
over their enemies and grants them victory. For he does not lie in saying: “As I live saith the Lord, them 
that honour me, I will honour.” For when my lord, my most-beloved-of-God, fellow-minister and brother 
Paul, had arrived in Alexandria, we were filled with gladness, and most naturally at the coming of such a 
man as a mediator, who was ready to work beyond measure that he might overcome the envy of the devil 
and heal our divisions, and who by removing the offences scattered between us, would crown your Church 
and ours with harmony and peace. 


Of the reason of the disagreement it is superfluous to speak. I deem it more useful both to think and speak 
of things suitable to the time of peace. We were therefore delighted at meeting with that distinguished 
and most pious man, who expected perhaps to have no small struggle, persuading us that it is necessary 
to form an alliance for the peace of the Church, and to drive away the laughter of the heterodox, and for 
this end to blunt the goads of the stubbornness of the devil. He found us ready for this, so as absolutely to 
need no labour to be bestowed upon us. For we remembered the Saviour’s saying; “My peace I give unto 
you, my peace I leave with you.” We have been taught also to say in prayers: “O Lord our God give us 
peace, for thou hast given us all things.” So that if anyone should be in the participation of the peace 
furnished from God, he is not lacking in any good. That as a matter of fact, the disagreement of the 
Churches happened altogether unnecessarily and inopportunely, we now have been fully satisfied by the 
document brought by my lord, the most pious bishop Paul, which contains an unimpeachable confession of 
faith, and this he asserted to have been prepared, by your holiness and by the God-beloved Bishops there. 
The document is as follows, and is set down verbatim in this our epistle. 


Concerning the Virgin Mother of God, we thus think and speak; and of the manner of the Incarnation of 
the Only Begotten Son of God, necessarily, not by way of addition but for the sake of certainty, as we have 
received from the beginning from the divine Scriptures and from the tradition of the holy fathers, we will 
speak briefly, adding nothing whatever to the Faith set forth by the holy Fathers in Nice. For, as we said 
before, it suffices for all knowledge of piety and the refutation of all false doctrine of heretics. But we 
speak, not presuming on the impossible; but with the confession of our own weakness, excluding those 
who wish us to cling to those things which transcend human consideration. 


We confess, therefore, our Lord Jesus Christ, the Only Begotten Son of God, perfect God, and perfect Man 
of a reasonable soul and flesh consisting; begotten before the ages of the Father according to his Divinity, 
and in the last days, for us and for our salvation, of Mary the Virgin according to his humanity, of the same 
substance with his Father according to his Divinity, and of the same substance with us according to his 
humanity; for there became a union of two natures. Wherefore we confess one Christ, one Son, one Lord. 


According to this understanding of this unmixed union, we confess the holy Virgin to be Mother of God; 
because God the Word was incarnate and became Man, and from this conception he united the temple 
taken from her with himself. 


For we know the theologians make some things of the Evangelical and Apostolic teaching about the Lord 
common as pertaining to the one person, and other things they divide as to the two natures, and attribute 
the worthy ones to God on account of the Divinity of Christ, and the lowly ones on account of his humanity 
[to his humanity]. 


These being your holy voices, and finding ourselves thinking the same with them (“One Lord, One Faith, 
One Baptism,”) we glorified God the Saviour of all, congratulating one another that our churches and 
yours have the Faith which agrees with the God-inspired Scriptures and the traditions of our holy Fathers. 


Since I learned that certain of those accustomed to find fault were humming around like vicious wasps, 
and vomiting out wretched words against me, as that I say the holy Body of Christ was brought from 
heaven, and not of the holy Virgin, I thought it necessary to say a few words concerning this to them: 


O fools, and only knowing how to misrepresent, how have ye been led to such a judgment, how have ye 
fallen into so foolish a sickness? For it is necessary, it is undoubtedly necessary, to understand that almost 
all the opposition to us concerning the faith, arose from our affirming that the holy Virgin is Mother of 
God. But if from heaven and not from her the holy Body of the Saviour of all was born, how then is she 
understood to be Mother of God? What then did she bring forth except it be true that she brought forth 
the Emmanuel according to the flesh? They are to be laughed at who babble such things about me. For 
the blessed prophet Isaiah does not lie in saying “Behold the Virgin shall conceive and bear a Son, and 
shall call his name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is God with us.” Truly also the holy Gabriel said to 
the Blessed Virgin: “Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found favour with God. And, behold, thou shalt conceive 
in thy womb, and bring forth a Son, and shall call his name Jesus. He shall save his people from their 
sins.” 


For when we say our Lord Jesus Christ descended from heaven, and from above, we do not so say this as if 
from above and from heaven was his Holy Flesh taken, but rather by way of following the divine Paul, who 
distinctly declares: “the first man is of the earth, earthy; the Second Man is the Lord from heaven.” 


We remember too, the Saviour himself saying, “And no man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven, even the Son of Man.” Although he was born according to his flesh, as just said, of the 
holy Virgin, yet God the Word came down from above and from heaven. He “made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant,” and was called the Son of Man, yet remaining what 
he was, that is to say God. For he is unchanging and unchangeable according to nature; considered 
already as one with his own Flesh, he is said to have come down from heaven. 


He is also called the Man from heaven, being perfect in his Divinity and perfect in his Humanity, and 
considered as in one Person. For one is the Lord Jesus Christ, although the difference of his natures is not 
unknown, from which we say the ineffable union was made. 


Will your holiness vouchsafe to silence those who say that a crasis, or mingling or mixture took place 
between the Word of God and flesh. For it is likely that certain also gossip about me as having thought or 
said such things. 


But I am far from any such thought as that, and I also consider them wholly to rave who think a shadow of 
change could occur concerning the Nature of the Word of God. For he remains that which he always was, 
and has not been changed, nor can he ever be changed, nor is he capable of change. For we all confess in 
addition to this, that the Word of God is impassible, even though when he dispenses most wisely this 
mystery, he appears to ascribe to himself the sufferings endured in his own flesh. To the same purpose the 
all-wise Peter also said when he wrote of Christ as having “suffered in the flesh,” and not in the nature of 
his ineffable godhead. In order that he should be believed to be the Saviour of all, by an economic 
appropriation to himself, as just said, he assumed the sufferings of his own Flesh. 


Like to this is the prophecy through the voice of the prophet, as from him, “I gave my back to the smiters, 
and my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair: I hid not my face from shame and spitting.” Let your 
holiness be convinced nor let anyone else be doubtful that we altogether follow the teachings of the holy 
fathers, especially of our blessed and celebrated Father Athanasius, deprecating the least departure from 
it. 


I might have added many quotations from them also establishing my words, but that it would have added 
to the length of my letter and it might become wearisome. And we will allow the defined Faith, the symbol 
of the Faith set forth by our holy Fathers who assembled some time ago at Nice, to be shaken by no one. 
Nor would we permit ourselves or others, to alter a single word of those set forth, or to add one syllable, 
remembering the saying: “Remove not the ancient landmark which thy fathers have set,” for it was not 
they who spoke but the Spirit himself of God and the Father, who proceedeth also from him, and is not 
alien from the Son, according to his essence. And this the words of the holy initiators into mysteries 
confirm to us. For in the Acts of the Apostles it is written: “And after they were come to Mysia, they 
assayed to go into Bithynia; but the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.” And the divine Paul wrote: “So then 
they that are in the flesh cannot please God. But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the 
Spirit of God dwell in you. Now if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 


When some of those who are accustomed to turn from the right, twist my speech to their views, I pray 
your holiness not to wonder; but be well assured that the followers of every heresy gather the occasions of 
their error from the God-inspired Scriptures, corrupting in their evil minds the things rightly said through 
the Holy Spirit, and drawing down upon their own heads the unquenchable flame. 


Since we have learned that certain, after having corrupted it, have set forth the orthodox epistle of our 
most distinguished Father Athanasius to the Blessed Epictetus, so as thereby to injure many; therefore it 
appeared to the brethren to be useful and necessary that we should send to your holiness a copy of it from 
some correct ancient transcripts which exist among us. Farewell. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 


SESSION II. (CONTINUED) 


(L. and C., Conc., Tom. IV., col. 343.) 


And when these letters [i.e. Cyril’s letter to Nestorius Kataphluarousi and his letter to John of Antioch 
Euphrainesthosan] had been read, the most reverend bishops cried out: We all so believe: Pope Leo thus 
believes: anathema to him who divides and to him who confounds: this is the faith of Archbishop Leo: Leo 
thus believes: Leo and Anatolius so believe: we all thus believe. As Cyril so believe we, all of us: eternal be 
the memory of Cyril: as the epistles of Cyril teach such is our mind, such has been our faith: such is our 
faith: this is the mind of Archbishop Leo, so he believes, so he has written. 


The most glorious judges and the great senate said: Let there be read also the epistle of the most worthy 
Leo, Archbishop of Old Rome, the Imperial City. 


Beronician, the most devout clerk of the sacred consistory, read from a book handed him by Aetius, 
Archdeacon of the holy Church of Constantinople, the encyclical or synodical letter of the most holy Leo, 


the Archbishop, written to Flavian, Archbishop of Constantinople. 


THE TOME OF ST. LEO 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. IV. col. 343; also Migne, Pat. Lat., Tom. LIV. [Leo. M. Opera, Tom. I.] 
col. 756.) 


Leo [the bishop] to his [most] dear brother Flavian. 


Having read your Affection’s letter, the late arrival of which is matter of surprise to us, and having gone 
through the record of the proceedings of the bishops, we have now, at last, gained a clear view of the 
scandal which has risen up among you, against the integrity of the faith; and what at first seemed obscure 
has now been elucidated and explained. By this means Eutyches, who seemed to be deserving of honour 
under the title of Presbyter, is now shown to be exceedingly thoughtless and sadly inexperienced, so that 
to him also we may apply the prophet’s words, “He refused to understand in order to act well: he 
meditated unrighteousness on his bed.” What, indeed, is more unrighteous than to entertain ungodly 
thoughts, and not to yield to persons wiser and more learned? But into this folly do they fall who, when 
hindered by some obscurity from apprehending the truth, have recourse, not to the words of the Prophets, 
not to the letters of the Apostles, nor to the authority of the Gospels, but to themselves; and become 
teachers of error, just because they have not been disciples of the truth. For what learning has he received 
from the sacred pages of the New and the Old Testament, who does not so much as understand the very 
beginning of the Creed? And that which, all the world over, is uttered by the voices of all applicants for 
regeneration, is still not grasped by the mind of this aged man. If, then, he knew not what he ought to 
think about the Incarnation of the Word of God, and was not willing, for the sake of obtaining the light of 
intelligence, to make laborious search through the whole extent of the Holy Scriptures, he should at least 
have received with heedful attention that general Confession common to all, whereby the whole body of 
the faithful profess that they “believe in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ his only Son our 
Lord, who was born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary.” By which three clauses the engines of almost 
all heretics are shattered. For when God is believed to be both “Almighty” and “Father,” it is proved that 
the Son is everlasting together with himself, differing in nothing from the Father, because he was born as 
“God from God,” Almighty from Almighty, Coeternal from Eternal; not later in time, not inferior in power, 
not unlike him in glory, not divided from him in essence, but the same Only-begotten and Everlasting Son 
of an Everlasting Parent was “born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary.” This birth in time in no way 
detracted from, in no way added to, that divine and everlasting birth; but expended itself wholly in the 
work of restoring man, who had been deceived; so that it might both overcome death, and by its power 
“destroy the devil who had the power of death.” For we could not have overcome the author of sin and of 
death, unless he who could neither be contaminated by sin, nor detained by death, had taken upon himself 
our nature, and made it his own. For, in fact, he was “conceived of the Holy Ghost” within the womb of a 
Virgin Mother, who bore him as she had conceived him, without loss of virginity. But if he (Eutyches) was 
not able to obtain a true conception from this pure fountain of Christian faith because by his own 
blindness he had darkened for himself the brightness of a truth so clear, he should have submitted himself 
to the Evangelist’s teaching; and after reading what Matthew says, “The book of the generation of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of David, the Son of Abraham,” he should also have sought instruction from the Apostle’s 
preaching; and after reading in the Epistle to the Romans, “Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called an 
Apostle, separated unto the gospel of God, which he had promised before by the prophets in the Holy 
Scriptures, concerning his Son, who was made unto him of the seed of David according to the flesh,” he 
should have bestowed some devout study on the pages of the Prophets; and finding that God’s promise 
said to Abraham, “in thy seed shall all nations be blessed,” in order to avoid all doubt as to the proper 
meaning of this “seed,” he should have attended to the Apostle’s words, “To Abraham and to his seed 
were the promises made. He saith not, and to seeds,’ as in the case of many, but as in the case of one, and 
to thy seed,’ which is Christ.” He should also have apprehended with his inward ear the declaration of 
Isaiah, “Behold, a Virgin shall conceive and bear a Son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel, which is, 
being interpreted, God with us;” and should have read with faith the words of the same prophet, “Unto us 
a Child has been born, unto us a Son has been given, whose power is on his shoulder; and they shall call 
his name Angel of great counsel, Wonderful, Counsellor, Strong God, Prince of Peace, Father of the age to 
come.” And he should not have spoken idly to the effect that the Word was in such a sense made flesh, 
that the Christ who was brought forth from the Virgin’s womb had the form of a man, and had not a body 
really derived from his Mother’s body. Possibly his reason for thinking that our Lord Jesus Christ was not 
of our nature was this—that the Angel who was sent to the blessed and ever Virgin Mary said, “The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee, and therefore also that 
holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God;” as if, because the Virgin’s 
conception was caused by a divine act, therefore the flesh of him whom she conceived was not of the 
nature of her who conceived him. But we are not to understand that “generation,” peerlessly wonderful, 
and wonderfully peerless, in such a sense as that the newness of the mode of production did away with 
the proper character of the kind. For it was the Holy Ghost who gave fecundity to the Virgin, but it was 
from a body that a real body was derived; and “when Wisdom was building herself a house,” the “Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us,” that is, in that flesh which he assumed from a human being, and 
which he animated with the spirit of rational life. 


Accordingly while the distinctness of both natures and substances was preserved, and both met in one 
Person, lowliness was assumed by majesty, weakness by power, mortality by eternity; and, in order to pay 
the debt of our condition, the inviolable nature was united to the passible, so that as the appropriate 
remedy for our ills, one and the same “Mediator between God and man, the Man Christ Jesus,” might from 
one element be capable of dying and also from the other be incapable. Therefore in the entire and perfect 
nature of very man was born very God, whole in what was his, whole in what was ours. By “ours” we mean 
what the Creator formed in us at the beginning and what he assumed in order to restore; for of that which 
the deceiver brought in, and man, thus deceived, admitted, there was not a trace in the Saviour; and the 
fact that he took on himself a share in our infirmities did not make him a partaker in our transgressions. 
He assumed “the form of a servant” without the defilement of sin, enriching what was human, not 
impairing what was divine: because that “emptying of himself,” whereby the Invisible made himself 
visible, and the Creator and Lord of all things willed to be one among mortals, was a stooping down in 
compassion, not a failure of power. Accordingly, the same who, remaining in the form of God, made man, 
was made man in the form of a servant. For each of the natures retains its proper character without 
defect; and as the form of God does not take away the form of a servant, so the form of a servant does not 
impair the form of God. For since the devil was glorying in the fact that man, deceived by his craft, was 
bereft of divine gifts and, being stripped of his endowment of immortality, had come under the grievous 
sentence of death, and that he himself, amid his miseries, had found a sort of consolation in having a 
transgressor as his companion, and that God, according to the requirements of the principle of justice, 
had changed his own resolution in regard to man, whom he had created in so high a position of honour; 
there was need of a dispensation of secret counsel, in order that the unchangeable God, whose will could 
not be deprived of its own benignity, should fulfil by a more secret mystery his original plan of loving 
kindness toward us, and that man, who had been led into fault by the wicked subtlety of the devil, should 
not perish contrary to God’s purpose. Accordingly, the Son of God, descending from his seat in heaven, 
and not departing from the glory of the Father, enters this lower world, born after a new order, by a new 
mode of birth. After a new order; because he who in his own sphere is invisible, became visible in ours; 
He who could not be enclosed in space, willed to be enclosed; continuing to be before times, he began to 
exist in time; the Lord of the universe allowed his infinite majesty to be overshadowed, and took upon him 
the form of a servant; the impassible God did not disdain to be passible Man and the immortal One to be 
subjected to the laws of death. And born by a new mode of birth; because inviolate virginity, while 
ignorant of concupiscence, supplied the matter of his flesh. What was assumed from the Lord’s mother 
was nature, not fault; nor does the wondrousness of the nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ, as born of a 
Virgin’s womb, imply that his nature is unlike ours. For the selfsame who is very God, is also very man; 
and there is no illusion in this union, while the lowliness of man and the loftiness of Godhead meet 
together. For as “God” is not changed by the compassion [exhibited], so “Man” is not consumed by the 
dignity [bestowed]. For each “form” does the acts which belong to it, in communion with the other; the 
Word, that is, performing what belongs to the Word, and the flesh carrying out what belongs to the flesh; 
the one of these shines out in miracles, the other succumbs to injuries. And as the Word does not 
withdraw from equality with the Father in glory, so the flesh does not abandon the nature of our kind. For, 
as we must often be saying, he is one and the same, truly Son of God, and truly Son of Man. God, 
inasmuch as “in the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” Man, 
inasmuch as “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” God, inasmuch as “all things were made by 
him, and without him nothing was made.” Man, inasmuch as he was “made of a woman, made under the 
law.” The nativity of the flesh is a manifestation of human nature; the Virgin’s child-bearing is an 
indication of Divine power. The infancy of the Babe is exhibited by the humiliation of swaddling clothes: 
the greatness of the Highest is declared by the voices of angels. He whom Herod impiously designs to slay 
is like humanity in its beginnings; but he whom the Magi rejoice to adore on their knees is Lord of all. 
Now when he came to the baptism of John his forerunner, lest the fact that the Godhead was covered with 
a veil of flesh should be concealed, the voice of the Father spake in thunder from heaven, “This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Accordingly, he who, as man, is tempted by the devil’s subtlety, 
is the same to whom, as God, angels pay duteous service. To hunger, to thirst, to be weary, and to sleep, is 
evidently human. But to satisfy five thousand men with five loaves, and give to the Samaritan woman that 
living water, to draw which can secure him that drinks of it from ever thirsting again; to walk on the 
surface of the sea with feet that sink not, and by rebuking the storm to bring down the “uplifted waves,” is 
unquestionably Divine. As then—to pass by many points—it does not belong to the same nature to weep 
with feelings of pity over a dead friend and, after the mass of stone had been removed from the grave 
where he had lain four days, by a voice of command to raise him up to life again; or to hang on the wood, 
and to make all the elements tremble after daylight had been turned into night; or to be transfixed with 
nails, and to open the gates of paradise to the faith of the robber; so it does not belong to the same nature 
to say, “I and the Father are one,” and to say, “the Father is greater than I.” For although in the Lord Jesus 
Christ there is one Person of God and man, yet that whereby contumely attaches to both is one thing, and 
that whereby glory attaches to both is another; for from what belongs to us he has that manhood which is 
inferior to the Father; while from the Father he has equal Godhead with the Father. Accordingly, on 
account of this unity of Person which is to be understood as existing in both the natures, we read, on the 
one hand, that “the Son of Man came down from heaven,” inasmuch as the Son of God took flesh from 
that Virgin of whom he was born; and on the other hand, the Son of God is said to have been crucified and 
buried, inasmuch as he underwent this, not in his actual Godhead; wherein the Only-begotten is coeternal 
and consubstantial with the Father, but in the weakness of human nature. Wherefore we all, in the very 


Creed, confess that “the only-begotten Son of God was crucified and buried,” according to that saying of 
the Apostle, “for if they had known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of Majesty.” 


But when our Lord and Saviour himself was by his questions instructing the faith of the disciples, he said, 
“Whom do men say that I the Son of Man am?” And when they had mentioned various opinions held by 
others, he said, “But whom say ye that I am?” that is, “I who am Son of Man, and whom you see in the 
form of a servant, and in reality of flesh, whom say ye that I am?” Whereupon the blessed Peter, as 
inspired by God, and about to benefit all nations by his confession, said, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” Not undeservedly, therefore, was he pronounced blessed by the Lord, and derived from 
the original Rock that solidity which belonged both to his virtue and to his name, who through revelation 
from the Father confessed the selfsame to be both the Son of God and the Christ; because one of these 
truths, accepted without the other, would not profit unto salvation, and it was equally dangerous to 
believe the Lord Jesus Christ to be merely God and not man, or merely man and not God. But after the 
resurrection of the Lord—which was in truth the resurrection of a real body, for no other person was 
raised again than he who had been crucified and had died—what else was accomplished during that 
interval of forty days than to make our faith entire and clear of all darkness? For while he conversed with 
his disciples, and dwelt with them, and ate with them, and allowed himself to be handled with careful and 
inquisitive touch by those who were under the influence of doubt, for this end he came in to the disciples 
when the doors were shut, and by his breath gave them the Holy Ghost, and opened the secrets of Holy 
Scripture after bestowing on them the light of intelligence, and again in his selfsame person showed to 
them the wound in the side, the prints of the nails, and all the flesh tokens of the Passion, saying, “Behold 
my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; handle me and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye 
see me have:” that the properties of the Divine and the human nature might be acknowledged to remain 
in him without causing a division, and that we might in such sort know that the Word is not what the flesh 
is, as to confess that the one Son of God is both Word and flesh. On which mystery of the faith this 
Eutyches must be regarded as unhappily having no hold, who does not recognise our nature to exist in the 
Only-begotten Son of God, either by way of the lowliness of mortality, or of the glory of resurrection. Nor 
has he been overawed by the declaration of the blessed Apostle and Evangelist John, saying, “Every spirit 
that confesseth that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is of God; and every spirit which dissolveth Jesus is 
not of God, and this is Antichrist.” Now what is to dissolve Jesus, but to separate the human nature from 
him, and to make void by shameless inventions that mystery by which alone we have been saved? 
Moreover, being in the dark as to the nature of Christ’s body, he must needs be involved in the like 
senseless blindness with regard to his Passion also. For if he does not think the Lord’s crucifixion to be 
unreal, and does not doubt that he really accepted suffering, even unto death, for the sake of the world’s 
salvation; as he believes in his death, let him acknowledge his flesh also, and not doubt that he whom he 
recognises as having been capable of suffering is also Man with a body like ours; since to deny his true 
flesh is also to deny his bodily sufferings. If then he accepts the Christian faith, and does not turn away his 
ear from the preaching of the Gospel, let him see what nature it was that was transfixed with nails and 
hung on the wood of the cross; and let him understand whence it was that, after the side of the Crucified 
had been pierced by the soldier’s spear, blood and water flowed out, that the Church of God might be 
refreshed both with a Laver and with a Cup. Let him listen also to the blessed Apostle Peter when he 
declares, that “sanctification by the Spirit” takes place through the “sprinkling of the blood of Christ,” and 
let him not give a mere cursory reading to the words of the same Apostle, “Knowing that ye were not 
redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain way of life received by tradition from 
your fathers, but with the precious blood of Jesus Christ as of a Lamb without blemish and without spot.” 
Let him also not resist the testimony of Blessed John the Apostle, “And the blood of Jesus the Son of God 
cleanseth us from all sin.” And again, “This is the victory which overcometh the world, even our faith;” 
and, “who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God? This is he 
that came by water and blood, even Jesus Christ; not in water only, but in water and blood; and it is the 
Spirit that beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth. For there are three that bear witness—the Spirit, 
the water, and the blood; and the three are one.” That is, the Spirit of sanctification, and the blood of 
redemption, and the water of baptism; which three things are one, and remain undivided, and not one of 
them is disjoined from connection with the others; because the Catholic Church lives and advances by this 
faith, that Christ Jesus we should believe neither manhood to exist without true Godhead, nor Godhead 
without true manhood. But when Eutyches, on being questioned in your examination of him, answered, “I 
confess that our Lord was of two natures before the union, but after the union I confess one nature;” I am 
astonished that so absurd and perverse a profession as this of his was not rebuked by a censure on the 
part of any of his judges, and that an utterance extremely foolish and extremely blasphemous was passed 
over, just as if nothing had been heard which could give offence: seeing that it is as impious to say that the 
Only-begotten Son of God was of two natures before the Incarnation as it is shocking to affirm that, since 
the Word became flesh, there has been in him one nature only. But lest Eutyches should think that what 
he said was correct, or was tolerable, because it was not confuted by any assertion of yours, we exhort 
your earnest solicitude, dearly beloved brother, to see that, if by God’s merciful inspiration the case is 
brought to a satisfactory issue, the inconsiderate and inexperienced man be cleansed also from this 
pestilent notion of his; seeing that, as the record of the proceedings has clearly shown, he had fairly 
begun to abandon his own opinion when on being driven into a corner by authoritative words of yours, he 
professed himself ready to say what he had not said before, and to give his adhesion to that faith from 
which he had previously stood aloof. But when he would not consent to anathematize the impious dogma 
you understood, brother, that he continued in his own misbelief, and deserved to receive sentence of 


condemnation. For which if he grieves sincerely and to good purpose, and understands, even though too 
late, how properly the Episcopal authority has been put in motion, or if, in order to make full satisfaction, 
he shall condemn viva voce, and under his own hand, all that he has held amiss, no compassion, to 
whatever extent, which can be shown him when he has been set right, will be worthy of blame, for our 
Lord, the true and good Shepherd, who laid down his life for his sheep, and who came to save men’s souls 
and not to destroy them, wills us to imitate his own loving kindness; so that justice should indeed 
constrain those who sin, but mercy should not reject those who are converted. For then indeed is the true 
faith defended with the best results, when a false opinion is condemned even by those who have followed 
it. But in order that the whole matter may be piously and faithfully carried out, we have appointed our 
brethren, Julius, Bishop, and Reatus, Presbyter (of the title of St. Clement) and also my son Hilarus, 
Deacon, to represent us; and with them we have associated Dulcitius, our Notary, of whose fidelity we 
have had good proof: trusting that the Divine assistance will be with you, so that he who has gone astray 
may be saved by condemning his own unsound opinion. May God keep you in good health, dearly beloved 
brother. Given on the Ides of June, in the Consulate of the illustrious men, Asterius and Protogenes. 


[Next was read a long catena of quotations from the Fathers sustaining the teaching of the Tome. (L. and 
C., Conc., Tom. IV., cols. 357-368.)] 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 


SESSION II. (CONTINUED) 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. IV., col. 368.) 


After the reading of the foregoing epistle, the most reverend bishops cried out: This is the faith of the 
fathers, this is the faith of the Apostles. So we all believe, thus the orthodox believe. Anathema to him who 
does not thus believe. Peter has spoken thus through Leo. So taught the Apostles. Piously and truly did 
Leo teach, so taught Cyril. Everlasting be the memory of Cyril. Leo and Cyril taught the same thing, 
anathema to him who does not so believe. This is the true faith. Those of us who are orthodox thus 
believe. This is the faith of the fathers. Why were not these things read at Ephesus [i.e. at the heretical 
synod held there]? These are the things Dioscorus hid away. 


[Some explanations were asked by the Illyrian bishops and the answers were found satisfactory, but yet a 
delay of a few days was asked for, and some bishops petitioned for a general pardon of all who had been 
kept out. This proposition made great confusion, in the midst of which the session was dissolved by the 
judges. (Col. 371.)] 


SESSION III 


[The imperial representatives do not seem to have been present, and after Aetius the Archdeacon of 
Constantinople had opened the Session, ] 


Paschasinus the bishop of Lilybaeum, in the province of Silicia, and holding the place of the most holy Leo, 
archbishop of the Apostolic see of old Rome, said in Latin what being interpreted is as follows: It is well 
known to this beloved of God synod, that divine letters were sent to the blessed and apostolic pope Leo, 
inviting him to deign to be present at the holy synod. But since ancient custom did not sanction this, nor 
the general necessity of the time seemed to permit it, our littleness in the place of himself he ta tes hagias 
sunodou epetrepse, and therefore it is necessary that whatever things are brought into discussion should 
be examined by our interference (dialalias). [The Latin reads where I have placed the Greek of the 
ordinary text, thus, “commanded our littleness to preside in his place over this holy council.”] Therefore 
let the book presented by our most beloved-of-God brother, and fellow-bishop Eusebius be received, and 
read by the beloved of God archdeacon and primicerius of the notaries, Aetius. 


And Aetius, the archdeacon and primicerius of the notaries, took the book and read as follows. 


[Next follows the petition of Eusebius et post nonnulla four petitions each addressed to “The most holy 
and beloved-of-God ecumenical archbishop and patriarch of great Rome Leo, and to the holy and 
ecumenical Synod assembled at Chalcedon, etc., etc.;” The first two by deacons of Alexandria, the third by 
a quondam presbyter of the diocese, and the fourth by a layman also of Alexandria. After this Dioscorus 
was again summoned and, as he did not come, sentence was given against him, which was communicated 
to him in a letter contained in the acts. (L. and C., Conc., Tom. IV., col. 418.) The Bishops expressed their 
opinions for the most part one by one, but the Roman Legates spoke together, and in their speech occurs 
the following (Col. 426:)] 


Wherefore the most holy and blessed Leo, archbishop of the great and elder Rome, through us, and 
through this present most holy synod together with the thrice blessed and all-glorious Peter the Apostle, 
who is the rock and foundation of the Catholic Church, and the foundation of the orthodox faith, hath 
stripped him of the episcopate, and hath alienated from him all hieratic worthiness. Therefore let this 
most holy and great synod sentence the before mentioned Dioscorus to the canonical penalties. 
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[The bishops then, one by one, spoke in favour of the deposition of Dioscorus, but usually on the ground of 
his refusal to appear when thrice summoned. ] 


And when all the most holy bishops had spoken on the subject, they signed this which follows. 


THE CONDEMNATION SENT BY THE HOLY AND ECUMENICAL SYNOD TO DIOSCORUS 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. IV., col. 459.) 


The holy and great and ecumenical Synod, which by the grace of God according to the constitution of our 
most pious and beloved of God emperors assembled together at Chalcedon the city of Bithynia, in the 
martyry of the most holy and victorious Martyr Euphemia to Dioscorus. 


We do you to wit that on the thirteenth day of the month of October you were deposed from the 
episcopate and made a stranger to all ecclesiastical order (thesmou ) by the holy and ecumenical synod, 
on account of your disregard of the divine canons, and of your disobedience to this holy and ecumenical 
synod and on account of the other crimes of which you have been found guilty, for even when called to 
answer your accusers three times by this holy and great synod according to the divine canons you did not 
come. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 
SESSION IV 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. IV., col. 469.) 
The most magnificent and glorious judges and the great Senate said: 


Let the reverend council now declare what seems good concerning the faith, since those things which 
have already been disposed of have been made manifest. Paschasinus and Lucentius, the most reverend 
bishops, and Boniface the most reverend presbyter, legates of the Apostolic See through that most 
reverend man, bishop Paschasinus said: As the holy and blessed and Ecumenical Synod holds fast and 
follows the rule of faith (fidei regulam in the Latin Acts) which was set forth by the fathers at Nice, it also 
confirms the faith set forth by the Synod of 150 fathers gathered at Constantinople at the bidding of the 
great Theodosius of blessed memory. Moreover the exposition of their faith, of the illustrious Cyril of 
blessed memory set forth at the Council of Ephesus (in which Nestorius was condemned) is received. And 
in the third place the writings of that blessed man, Leo, Archbishop of all the churches, who condemned 
the heresy of Nestorius and Eutyches, shew what the true faith is. Likewise the holy Synod holds this 
faith, this it follows—nothing further can it add nor can it take aught away. 


When this had been translated into Greek by Beronician, the devout secretary of the divine consistory, the 
most reverend bishops cried out: So we all believe, so we were baptized, so we baptize, so we have 
believed, so we now believe. 


The most glorious judges and the great senate said: Since we see that the Holy Gospels have been placed 
alongside of your holiness, let each one of the bishops here assembled declare whether the epistle of most 
blessed archbishop Leo is in accordance with the exposition of the 318 fathers assembled at Nice and with 
the decrees of the 150 fathers afterwards assembled in the royal city. 


[To this question the bishops answered one by one, until 161 separate opinions had been given, when the 
rest of the bishops were asked by the imperial judges to give their votes in a body (col. 508).] 


All the most reverend bishops cried out: We all acquiesce, we all believe thus; we are all of the same mind. 
So are we minded, so we believe, etc., etc. 


SESSION V 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. IV., col. 555.) 


Paschasinus and Lucentius the most reverend bishops and Boniface a presbyter, vicars of the Apostolic 
See of Rome, said: If they do not agree to the letter of that apostolic and blessed man, Pope Leo, give 
directions that we be given our letters of dismission, and let a synod be held there [i.e. in the West]. 


[A long debate then followed as to whether the decree drawn up and presented should be accepted. This 
seems to have been the mind of most of the bishops. At last the commissioners proposed a committee of 
twenty-two to meet with them and report to the council, and the Emperor imposed this with the threat 
that otherwise they all should be sent home and a new council called in the West. Even this did not make 
them yield (col. 560.)] 


The most reverend bishops cried out: Many years to the Emperor! Either let the definition [i.e. the one 


presented at this session] stand or we go. Many years to the Emperor! 


Cecropius, the most reverend bishop of Sebastopol, said: We ask that the definition be read again and that 
those who dissent from it, and will not sign, may go about their business; for we give our consent to these 
things which have been so beautifully drafted, and make no criticisms. 


The most blessed bishops of Illyria said: Let those who contradict be made manifest. Those who contradict 
are Nestorians. Those who contradict, let them go to Rome. 


The most magnificent and most glorious judges said: Dioscorus acknowledged that he accepted the 
expression “of two natures,” but not that there were two natures. But the most holy archbishop Leo says 
that there are two natures in Christ unchangeably, inseparably, unconfusedly united in the one only- 
begotten Son our Saviour. Which would you follow, the most holy Leo or Dioscorus? 


The most reverend bishops cried out: We believe as Leo. Those who contradict are Eutychians. Leo hath 
rightly expounded the faith. 


The most magnificent and glorious judges said: Add then to the definition, according to the judgment of 
our most holy father Leo, that there are two natures in Christ united unchangeably, inseparably, 
unconfusedly. 


[The Committee then sat in the oratory of the most holy martyr Euphemis and afterwards reported a 
definition of faith which while teaching the same doctrine was not the Tome of Leo (col. 562).] 


THE DEFINITION OF FAITH OF THE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. IV., col. 562.) 


[The Emperor was present in person and addressed the Council and afterwards suggested legislation 
under three heads, the drafts for which were read. ] 


The holy, great, and ecumenical synod, assembled by the grace of God and the command of our most 
religious and Christian Emperors, Marcian and Valentinian, Augusti, at Chalcedon, the metropolis of the 
Bithynian Province, in the martyry of the holy and victorious martyr Euphemia, has decreed as follows: 


Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, when strengthening the knowledge of the Faith in his disciples, to the 
end that no one might disagree with his neighbour concerning the doctrines of religion, and that the 
proclamation of the truth might be set forth equally to all men, said, “My peace I leave with you, my peace 
I give unto you.” But, since the evil one does not desist from sowing tares among the seeds of godliness, 
but ever invents some new device against the truth; therefore the Lord, providing, as he ever does, for the 
human race, has raised up this pious, faithful, and zealous Sovereign, and has called together unto him 
from all parts the chief rulers of the priesthood; so that, the grace of Christ our common Lord inspiring us, 
we may cast off every plague of falsehood from the sheep of Christ, and feed them with the tender leaves 
of truth. And this have we done with one unanimous consent, driving away erroneous doctrines and 
renewing the unerring faith of the Fathers, publishing to all men the Creed of the Three Hundred and 
Eighteen, and to their number adding, as their peers, the Fathers who have received the same summary of 
religion. Such are the One Hundred and Fifty holy Fathers who afterwards assembled in the great 
Constantinople and ratified the same faith. Moreover, observing the order and every form relating to the 
faith, which was observed by the holy synod formerly held in Ephesus, of which Celestine of Rome and 
Cyril of Alexandria, of holy memory, were the leaders, we do declare that the exposition of the right and 
blameless faith made by the Three Hundred and Eighteen holy and blessed Fathers, assembled at Nice in 
the reign of Constantine of pious memory, shall be pre-eminent: and that those things shall be of force 
also, which were decreed by the One Hundred and Fifty holy Fathers at Constantinople, for the uprooting 
of the heresies which had then sprung up, and for the confirmation of the same Catholic and Apostolic 
Faith of ours. 


The Creed of the three hundred and eighteen Fathers at Nice. 

We believe in one God, etc. 

Item, the Creed of the one hundred and fifty holy Fathers who were assembled at Constantinople. 
We believe in one God, etc. 


This wise and salutary formula of divine grace sufficed for the perfect knowledge and confirmation of 
religion; for it teaches the perfect [doctrine] concerning Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and sets forth the 
Incarnation of the Lord to them that faithfully receive it. But, forasmuch as persons undertaking to make 
void the preaching of the truth have through their individual heresies given rise to empty babblings; some 
of them daring to corrupt the mystery of the Lord’s incarnation for us and refusing [to use] the name 
Mother of God (Theotokos) in reference to the Virgin, while others, bringing in a confusion and mixture, 


and idly conceiving that the nature of the flesh and of the Godhead is all one, maintaining that the divine 
Nature of the Only Begotten is, by mixture, capable of suffering; therefore this present holy, great, and 
ecumenical synod, desiring to exclude every device against the Truth, and teaching that which is 
unchanged from the beginning, has at the very outset decreed that the faith of the Three Hundred and 
Eighteen Fathers shall be preserved inviolate. And on account of them that contend against the Holy 
Ghost, it confirms the doctrine afterwards delivered concerning the substance of the Spirit by the One 
Hundred and Fifty holy Fathers who assembled in the imperial City; which doctrine they declared unto all 
men, not as though they were introducing anything that had been lacking in their predecessors, but in 
order to explain through written documents their faith concerning the Holy Ghost against those who were 
seeking to destroy his sovereignty. And, on account of those who have taken in hand to corrupt the 
mystery of the dispensation [i.e. the Incarnation] and who shamelessly pretend that he who was born of 
the holy Virgin Mary was a mere man, it receives the synodical letters of the Blessed Cyril, Pastor of the 
Church of Alexandria, addressed to Nestorius and the Easterns, judging them suitable, for the refutation 
of the frenzied folly of Nestorius, and for the instruction of those who long with holy ardour for a 
knowledge of the saving symbol. And, for the confirmation of the orthodox doctrines, it has rightly added 
to these the letter of the President of the great and old Rome, the most blessed and holy Archbishop Leo, 
which was addressed to Archbishop Flavian of blessed memory, for the removal of the false doctrines of 
Eutyches, judging them to be agreeable to the confession of the great Peter, and as it were a common 
pillar against misbelievers. For it opposes those who would rend the mystery of the dispensation into a 
Duad of Sons; it repels from the sacred assembly those who dare to say that the Godhead of the Only 
Begotten is capable of suffering; it resists those who imagine a mixture or confusion of the two natures of 
Christ; it drives away those who fancy his form of a servant is of an heavenly or some substance other 
than that which was taken of us, and it anathematizes those who foolishly talk of two natures of our Lord 
before the union, conceiving that after the union there was only one. 


Following the holy Fathers we teach with one voice that the Son [of God] and our Lord Jesus Christ is to 
be confessed as one and the same [Person], that he is perfect in Godhead and perfect in manhood, very 
God and very man, of a reasonable soul and [human] body consisting, consubstantial with the Father as 
touching his Godhead, and consubstantial with us as touching his manhood; made in all things like unto 
us, sin only excepted; begotten of his Father before the worlds according to his Godhead; but in these last 
days for us men and for our salvation born [into the world] of the Virgin Mary, the Mother of God 
according to his manhood. This one and the same Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son [of God] must be 
confessed to be in two natures, unconfusedly, immutably, indivisibly, inseparably [united], and that without 
the distinction of natures being taken away by such union, but rather the peculiar property of each nature 
being preserved and being united in one Person and subsistence, not separated or divided into two 
persons, but one and the same Son and only-begotten, God the Word, our Lord Jesus Christ, as the 
Prophets of old time have spoken concerning him, and as the Lord Jesus Christ hath taught us, and as the 
Creed of the Fathers hath delivered to us. 


These things, therefore, having been expressed by us with the greatest accuracy and attention, the holy 
Ecumenical Synod defines that no one shall be suffered to bring forward a different faith (heteran pistin), 
nor to write, nor to put together, nor to excogitate, nor to teach it to others. But such as dare either to put 
together another faith, or to bring forward or to teach or to deliver a different Creed (heteron sumbolon) 
to as wish to be converted to the knowledge of the truth, from the Gentiles, or Jews or any heresy 
whatever, if they be Bishops or clerics let them be deposed, the Bishops from the Episcopate, and the 
clerics from the clergy; but if they be monks or laics: let them be anathematized. 


After the reading of the definition, all the most religious Bishops cried out: This is the faith of the fathers: 
let the metropolitans forthwith subscribe it: let them forthwith, in the presence of the judges, subscribe it: 
let that which has been well defined have no delay: this is the faith of the Apostles: by this we all stand: 
thus we all believe. 


Notes. 
Anatolius of Constantinople. 
(Ep. to St. Leo. Migne, Pat. Lat., Tom. LIV. [Leo. M., Opera, Tom. I.] col. 978.) 


Since after judgment had been delivered concerning him, there was need that all should agree in the right 
faith (for which purpose the most pious emperor had with the greatest pains assembled the holy Synod) 
with prayer and tears, your holiness being present with us in spirit and co-operating with us through 
those most God-beloved men whom you had sent to us, having as our protector the most holy and most 
comely Martyr Euphemia, we gave ourselves up entirely to this salutary work, all other matters being laid 
aside. And when the crisis demanded that all the most holy bishops gathered together should set forth an 
unanimous definition (sumphonon horon) for the explanation and clearer understanding of our confession 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, our Lord God was found appearing to them that sought him not, and even to 
them that asked not for him. And although some from the beginning contentiously made opposition, he 
shewed forth nevertheless his truth and so disposed things that an unanimous and uncontradicted writing 
was published by us all, which confirmed the souls of the stable, and inviting to the way of truth all who 
had declined therefrom. And when we had subscribed with unanimous consent the chart, we all with one 


consent, that is our whole synod, entered the martyry of the most holy and triumphant martyr Euphemia, 
and when at the prayer of our most pious and beloved of Christ Emperor Marcian, and of our most pious 
and in all respects faithful Empress, our daughter and Augusta Pulcheria, with joy, and hilarity we placed 
upon the holy altar the decision which we had written for the confirmation of the faith of our fathers in 
accordance with that holy letter you sent us; and then handed it to their piety, that they might receive it as 
they had asked for it. And when they had received it they gave glory with us to Christ the Lord, who had 
driven away the darkness of wicked opinion, and had illustrated with the greatest unanimity the word of 
truth, etc. 


From this passage can easily be understood the very obscure passage in the letter of the Council to Leo, 
where it says that the definition was delivered by St. Euphemia as her own confession of faith. Vide note 
of the Ballerini on this epistle of Anatolius. 


Hefele. 
(Hist. of the Councils. Vol. III., p. 348.) 


The present Greek text has ek duo phuseon while the old Latin translation has, in duabus naturis. After 
what had been repeatedly said in this session on the difference between “in two natures” and “of two 
natures,” and in opposition to the latter formula, there can be no doubt whatever that the old Latin 
translator had the more accurate text before him, and that it was originally en duo phusesin. This, 
however, is not mere supposition, but is expressly testified by antiquity: (1) by the famous Abbot 
Euthymius of Palestine, a contemporary of the Council of Chalcedon, of whose disciples several were 
present as bishops at our Council (cf. Baron. ad. ann. 451, n. 152 sq.). We still have a judgment of his 
which he gave respecting the decree of Chalcedon concerning the faith, and in which he repeats the 
leading doctrine in the words of the Synod itself. At our passage he remarks: en duo phusesi gnorizesthai 
homologei ton hena Christon k.t.1. The fragment of his writings on the subject is found in the Vita S. 
Euthymii Abbatis, written by his pupil Cyril in the Analecta Graeca of the monks of St. Maur, t. i., p. 57, 
printed in Mansi, t. vii., p. 774 sq. (2) The second ancient witness is Severus, from a.d. 513 Monophysite 
patriarch of Antioch, who represents it as a great reproach and an unpardonable offence in the fathers of 
Chalcedon that they had declared: en duo phusesin adiairetois gnorizesthai ton Christon (see the 
Sententiae Severi in Mansi, t. vii., p. 839). (3) Somewhat more than a hundred years after the Council of 
Chalcedon, Evagrius copied its decree concerning the faith in extenso into his Church History (lib. ii., 4), 
and, in fact, with the words: en duo phusesin asunchutos k.t.l. (ed. Mog., p. 294). (4) In the conference on 
religion held between the Severians and the orthodox at Constantinople, a.d. 553, the former reproached 
the Synod of Chalcedon with having put in duabus naturis, instead of ex duabus naturis, as Cyril and the 
old fathers had taught (Mansi, t. viii., p. 892; Hardouin, t. ii., p. 1162). (5) Leontius of Byzantium 
maintains quite distinctly, in the year 610, in his work De Sectis, that the Synod taught hena Christon en 
duo phutesin asunchutos k.t.1. 


It is clear that if any doubt had then existed as to the correct reading, Leontius could not have opposed 
the Monophysites with such certainty. The passage adduced by him is Actio iv., c. 7., in Galland. 
Bibliotheca PP., t. xii., p. 633. Gieseler (Kirchengesch. i., S. 465), and after him Hahn (Biblioth. der 
Symbole, S. 118, note 6), cites incorrectly the fourth instead of the fifth Actio. Perhaps neither of them 
had consulted the passage itself. (6) No less weight is to be attached to the fact that all the Latin 
translations, that of Rusticus and those before him, have in duabus naturis; and (7) that the Lateran 
Synod, a.d. 649, had the same reading in their Acts (Hardouin, t. iii., p. 835). (8) Pope Agatho, also, in his 
letter to the Emperor Constans II., which was read in the sixth Ecumenical Synod, adduced the creed of 
Chalcedon with the words in duabus naturis (in the Acts of the sixth Ecumenical Council, Actio iv.; in 
Mansi, t. xi., p. 256; Hardouin, t. iii., p. 1091). In consequence of this, most scholars of recent times, e.g., 
Tillemont, Walch (Bibloth. symbol veter., p. 106), Hahn (1. c.), Gieseler (1. c.), Neander (Abthl. ii., 2 of Bd. 
iv., S. 988), have declared en duo phusesin to be the original and correct reading. Neander adds: “The 
whole process of the transactions of the Council shows this (that en duo is the correct reading). Evidently 
the earlier creed, which was more favourable to the Egyptian doctrine, contained the ek duo phuseon and 
the favour shown to the other party came out chiefly in the change of the ek into en. The expression ek 
duo phuseon besides, does not fit the place, the verb gnorizomenon points rather to the original en. The 
en duo phusesin or ek duo phuseon was the turning-point of the whole controversy between 
Monophysitism and Dyophysitism.” Cf., on the other side, Baur, Trinitaetslehre, Bd. i., S. 820, and Dorner 
(Lehre v. der Person Christi, Thl. ii., S. 129), where it is maintained that ek is the correct and original 
reading, but that it was from the beginning purposely altered by the Westerns into in; moreover, that ek 
fits better than en with gnorizomenon, and therefore that it had been allowed as a concession to the 
Monophysites. The meaning, moreover, they say, of ek and en is essentially the same, and the one and the 
other alike excluded Monophysitism. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 
SESSION VI 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. IV., col. 611.) 


After this reading, the capitulas were handed by our most sacred and pious prince to the most beloved of 
God Anatolius, archbishop of royal Constantinople, which is New Rome, and all the most God-beloved 
bishops cried out: Many years to our Emperor and Empress, the pious, the Christian. May Christ whom 
thou servest keep thee. These things are worthy of the faith. To the Priest, the Emperor. Thou hast 
straightened out the churches, victor of thine enemies, teacher of the faith. Many years to the pious 
Empress, the lover of Christ. Many years to her that is orthodox. May God save your kingdom. Ye have put 
down the heretics, ye have kept the faith. May hatred be far removed from your empire, and may your 
kingdom endure for ever! 


Our most sacred and pious prince said to the holy synod: To the honour of the holy martyr Euphemia, and 
of your holiness, we decree that the city of Chalcedon, in which the synod of the holy faith has been held, 
shall have the honours of a metropolis, in name only giving it this honour, the proper dignity of the city of 
Nicomedia being preserved. 


All cried out, etc., etc. 


DECREE ON THE JURISDICTION OF JERUSALEM AND ANTIOCH 


SESSION VII 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. IV., col. 618.) 


The most magnificent and glorious judges said: .. . The arrangement arrived at through the agreement of 
the most holy Maximus, the bishop of the city of Antioch, and of the most holy Juvenal, the bishop of 
Jerusalem, as the attestation of each of them declares, shall remain firm for ever, through our decree and 
the sentence of the holy synod; to wit, that the most holy bishop Maximus, or rather the most holy church 
of Antioch, shall have under its own jurisdiction the two Phoenicias and Arabia; but the most holy Juvenal, 
bishop of Jerusalem, or rather the most holy Church which is under him, shall have under his own power 
the three Palestines, all imperial pragmatics and letters and penalties being done away according to the 
bidding of our most sacred and pious prince. 


Note. 


The Ballerini, in their notes to the Works of St. Leo (Migne, Pat. Lat., LV., col. 733 et seqq.), cite fragments 
of the Acts of this council, which if they can be trusted, shew that this matter of the rights of Antioch and 
Jerusalem was treated of again at a subsequent session (on Oct. 31) and determined in the same fashion. 
These fragments have generally been received as genuine, and have been inserted by Mansi (Tom. vii., 
722 C.) in his Concilia. 


The notes of the Ballerini may also be read with profit, in the same volume of Migne’s Latin Patrology, col. 
737 et seq. 


THE DECREE WITH REGARD TO THE BISHOP OF EPHESUS 


SESSION XII 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. IV., col. 706.) 


The most glorious judges said: Since the proposition of the God-beloved archbishop of royal 
Constantinople, Anatolius, and of the most reverend bishop Paschasinus, holding the place of Leo, the 
most God-beloved archbishop of old Rome, which orders that because both of them [i.e., Bassianus and 
Stephen] acted uncanonically, neither of them should rule, nor be called bishop of the most holy church of 
Ephesus, and since the whole holy synod taught that uncanonically they had performed these ordinations, 
and had agreed with the speeches of the most reverend bishops; the most reverend Bassianus and the 
most reverend Stephen will be removed from the holy church of Ephesus; but they shall enjoy the 
episcopal dignity, and from the revenues of the before-mentioned most holy church, for their nourishment 
and consolation, they shall receive each year two hundred gold pieces; and another bishop shall be 
ordained according to the canons for the most holy church. 


And the whole holy synod cried out: This is a just sentence. This is a pious scheme. These things are fair 
to look upon. 


The most reverend bishop Bassianus said: Pray give order that what was stolen from me be restored. 


The most glorious judges said: If anything belonging to the most reverend bishop Bassianus personally 
has been taken from him, either by the most reverend bishop Stephen, or by any other persons 
whatsoever, this shall be restored, after judicial proof, by them who took it away or caused it to be taken. 


DECREE WITH REGARD TO NICOMEDIA 
SESSION XIII 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. IV., col. 715.) 


The most glorious judges said [after the reading of the imperial letters was finished]: These divine letters 
say nothing whatever with regard to the episcopate, but both refer to honour belonging to metropolitan 
cities. But the sacred letters of Valentinian and Valens of divine memory, which then bestowed 
metropolitan rights upon the city of Nice, carefully provided that nothing should be taken away from other 
cities. And the canon of the holy fathers decreed that there should be one metropolis in each province. 
What therefore is the pleasure of the holy synod in this matter? 


The holy synod cried out: Let the canons be kept. Let the canons be sufficient. 


Atticus the most reverend bishop of old Nicopolis in Epirus said: The canon thus defines, that a 
metropolitan should have jurisdiction in each province, and he should constitute all the bishops who are in 
that province. And this is the meaning of the canon. Now the bishop of Nicomedia, since from the 
beginning this was a metropolis, ought to ordain all the bishops who are in that province. 


The holy synod said: This is what we all wish, this we all pray for, let this everywhere be observed, this is 
pleasing to all of us. 


John, Constantine, Patrick [Peter] and the rest of the most reverend bishops of the Pontic diocese [through 
John who was one of them] said: The canons recognize the one more ancient as the metropolitan. And it is 
manifest that the most religious bishop of Nicomedia has the right of the ordination, and since the laws 
(as your magnificence has seen) have honoured Nice with the name only of metropolis, and so made its 
bishop superior to the rest of the bishops of the province in honour only. 


The holy synod said: They have taught in accordance with the canons, beautifully have they taught. We all 
say the same things. 


[Aetius, Archdeacon of Constantinople, then put in a plea to save the rights of the throne of the royal city. ] 


The most glorious judges said: The most reverend the bishop of Nicomedia shall have the authority of 
metropolitan over the churches of the province of Bithynia, and Nice shall have the honour only of 
Metropolitical rank, submitting itself according to the example of the other bishops of the province of 
Nicomedia. For such is the pleasure of the Holy Synod. 


The XXX Canons of the Holy and Fourth Synods, of Chalcedon. 


CANON I 


We have judged it right that the canons of the Holy Fathers made in every synod even until now, should 
remain in force. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon I. 

The canons of every Synod of the holy Fathers shall be observed. 
Hefele. 


Before the holding of the Council of Chalcedon, in the Greek Church, the canons of several synods, which 
were held previously, were gathered into one collection and provided with continuous numbers, and such 
a collection of canons, as we have seen, lay before the Synod of Chalcedon. As, however, most of the 
synods whose canons were received into the collection, e.g. those of Neocaesarea, Ancyra, Gangra, 
Antioch, were certainly not Ecumenical Councils, and were even to some extent of doubtful authority, such 
as the Antiochene Synod of 341, the confirmation of the Ecumenical Synod was now given to them, in 
order to raise them to the position of universally and unconditionally valid ecclesiastical rules. It is 
admirably remarked by the Emperor Justinian, in his 131st Novel, cap. j.; “We honour the doctrinal 
decrees of the first four Councils as we do Holy Scripture, but the canons given or approved by them as 
we do the laws.” 


It seems quite impossible to determine just what councils are included in this list, the Council in Trullo 
has entirely removed this ambiguity in its second canon. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa XXV., Quaest. 1, can. 
Xiv. 


CANON II 


If any Bishop should ordain for money, and put to sale a grace which cannot be sold, and for money ordain 
a bishop, or chorepiscopus, or presbyters, or deacons, or any other of those who are counted among the 
clergy; or if through lust of gain he should nominate for money a steward, or advocate, or prosmonarius, 
or any one whatever who is on the roll of the Church, let him who is convicted of this forfeit his own rank; 
and let him who is ordained be nothing profited by the purchased ordination or promotion; but let him be 
removed from the dignity or charge he has obtained for money. And if any one should be found 
negotiating such shameful and unlawful transactions, let him also, if he is a clergyman, be deposed from 
his rank, and if he is a layman or monk, let him be anathematized. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XIX. 


Whoso buys or sells an ordination, down to a Prosmonarius, shall be in danger of losing his grade. Such 
shall also be the case with go-betweens, if they be clerics they shall be cut off from their rank, if laymen or 
monks, they shall be anathematized. 


Bright. 


A great scandal in the “Asian diocese” had led to St. Chrysostom’s intervention. Antoninus, bishop of 
Ephesus, was charged, with “making it a rule to sell ordinations of bishops at rates proportionate to the 
value of their sees” (Palladius, Dial. de vita Chrysost., p. 50). Chrysostom held a synod at Ephesus, at 
which six bishops were deposed for having obtained their sees in this manner. Isidore of Pelasium 
repeatedly remonstrated with his bishop Eusebius on the heinousness of “selling the gift” of ordinations 
(Epist. I., 26, 30, 37); and names Zosimus, a priest, and Maron, a deacon, as thus ordained (ib. 111, 119). 
A few years before the council, a court of three bishops sat at Berytus to hear charges brought against 
Ibas, bishop of Edessa, by clerics of his diocese. The third charge was thus curtly worded: “Moreover he 
receives for laying on hands” (Mansi, vii. 224). The xxvij*th Trullan canon repeated this canon of 
Chalcedon against persons ordained for money, doubtless in view of such a state of things as Gregory the 
Great had heard of nearly a century earlier, “that in the Eastern Churches no one comes to holy order 
except by the payment of premiums” (Epist. xi. 46, to the bishop of Jerusalem; compare Evagrius’s 
assertion that Justin II. openly sold bishoprics, V. 1). It is easy to understand how the scruples of 
ecclesiastics could be abated by the courtly fashion of calling bribes “eulogiae” (Fleury, XXVI, 20), just as 
the six prelates above referred to had regarded their payments as an equivalent for that “making over of 
property to the Curia,” which was required by a law of 399 (Cod. Theod., xii. 1, 163, see notes in Transl. of 
Fleury, i. 163, ij. 16). 


The ekdikos, “defensor,” was an official Advocate or counsel for the Church. The legal force of the term 
“defensor” is indicated by a law of Valentinian I. “Nec idem in eodem negotio defensor sit et quaesitor” 
(Cod. Theod., ii. 10, 2). In the East the office was held by ecclesiastics; thus, John, presbyter and 
“advocate” was employed, at the Council of Constantinople in 448, to summon Eutyches (Mansi, vii. 697). 
About 496, Paul the “Advocate” of Constantinople saved his archbishop from the sword of a murderer at 
the cost of his own life (Theodor., Lect. ii. 11). In the list of the functionaries of St. Sophia, given by Goar 
in his Euchologion (p. 270), the Protecdicos is discribed as adjudicating, with twelve assessors, in smaller 
causes, on which he afterwards reports to the bishop. In Africa, on the other hand, from a.d. 407 (see Cod. 
Theod., xvi. 2, 38), the office was held by barristers, in accordance with a request of the African bishops 
(Cod. Afric., 97; Mansi, iii., 802), who, six years earlier, had asked for “defensores,” with special reference 
to the oppression of the poor by the rich (Cod. Afric., 75; Mansi, iii. 778, 970). The “defensores” 
mentioned by Gregory the Great had primarily to take care of the poor (Epist., v. 29), and of the church 
property (ib., i. 36), but also to be advocates of injured clerics (ib., ix. 64) and act as assessors (ib., x. 1), 
etc. 


The next office is that of the Prosmonarius or, according to a various reading adopted by many (e.g. 
Justellus, Hervetus, Beveridge, Bingham), the Paramonarius. Opinions differ as to the functions intended. 
Isidore gives simply “paramonarius:” Dionysius (see Justellus, Biblioth., i., 134) omits the word; but in the 
‘Interpretatio Dionysii,” as given in the Concilia, freedom has been taken to insert “vel mansionarium” in 
a parenthesis (vii. 373; see Beveridge, in loc.). Mansionarius is a literal rendering; but what was the 
function of a mansionarius? In Gregory the Great’s time he was a sacristan who had the duty of lighting 
the church (Dial., i. 5); and “ostiarium” in the Prisca implies the same idea. Tillemont, without deciding 
between the two Greek readings, thinks that the person intended had “some charge of what pertained to 
the church itself, perhaps like our present bedells” (xv. 694). So Fleury renders, “concierge” (xxviij. 29); 
and Newman, reading “paramonarion,” takes a like view (note in Transl. of Fleury, vol. iii., p. 392). But 
Justellus (i. 91) derives “paramonarius” from mone “mansio,” a halting-place, so that the sense would be a 
manager of one of the church’s farms, a “villicus,” or, as Bingham expresses it, “a bailiff” (iii. 3, 1). 
Beveridge agrees with Justellus, except in giving to mone the sense of “monastery” (compare the use of 
mone in Athan., Apol. c. Arian, 67, where Valesius understands it as “a station” on a road, but others as “a 
monastery,” see Historical Writings of St. Athanasius, Introd., p. xliv.). Bingham also prefers this 
interpretation. Suicer takes it as required by “paramonarios” which he treats as the true reading: 


“prosmonarios” he thinks would have the sense of “sacristan.” 
Hefele. 


According to Van Espen, however, who here supports himself upon Du Cange, by “prosmonarios” or 
“mansionarius,” in the same way as by “oiconomos,” a steward of church property was to be understood. 


The canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa I., Quaest. i., can. 
viij. 


CANON III 


It has come to [the knowledge of] the holy Synod that certain of those who are enrolled among the clergy 
have, through lust of gain, become hirers of other men’s possessions, and make contracts pertaining to 
secular affairs, lightly esteeming the service of God, and slip into the houses of secular persons, whose 
property they undertake through covetousness to manage. Wherefore the great and holy Synod decrees 
that henceforth no bishop, clergyman, nor monk shall hire possessions, or engage in business, or occupy 
himself in worldly engagements, unless he shall be called by the law to the guardianship of minors, from 
which there is no escape; or unless the bishop of the city shall commit to him the care of ecclesiastical 
business, or of unprovided orphans or widows and of persons who stand especially in need of the Church’s 
help, through the fear of God. And if any one shall hereafter transgress these decrees, he shall be 
subjected to ecclesiastical penalties. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon III. 


Those who assume the care of secular houses should be corrected, unless perchance the law called them 
to the administration of those not yet come of age, from which there is no exemption. Unless further their 
Bishop permits them to take care of orphans and widows. 


Bright. 


These two cases excepted, the undertaking of secular business was made ecclesiastically penal. Yet this is 
not to be construed as forbidding clerics to work at trades either (1) when the church-funds were 
insufficient to maintain them, or (2) in order to have more to bestow in alms, or (3) as an example of 
industry or humility. Thus, most of the clergy of Caesarea in Cappadocia practised sedentary trades for a 
livelihood (Basil, Epist., cxcviii., 1); and some African canons allow, or even direct, a cleric to live by a 
trade, provided that his clerical duties are not neglected (Mansi, iii., 955). At an earlier time Spyridion, 
the famous Cypriot bishop, still one of the most popular saints in the Levant (Stanley’s East. Church, p. 
126), retained, out of humility (atuphian pollen, Soc. i. 12), his occupation as a shepherd; and in the latter 
part of the fourth century Zeno, bishop of Maiuma, wove linen, partly to supply his own wants, and partly 
to obtain means of helping the poor (Soz., vii. 28). Sidonius mentions a “reader” who maintained himself 
by commercial transactions (Epist., vi. 8), and in the Anglo-Saxon Church, although presbyters were 
forbidden to become “negotiorum saecularium dispositores” (Cl. of Clovesho in 747, c. 8), or to be 
“mongers and covetous merchants” (Elfric’s canons, xxx.), yet the canons of King Edgar’s reign ordered 
every priest “diligently to learn a handicraft” (No. 11; Wilkins, i. 225). In short, it was not the mere fact of 
secular employment, but secularity of motive and of tone that was condemned. 


This canon was the second of these proposed by the Emperor, and is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, 
Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I. Dist. Ixxxvi., C. xxvj. 


CANON IV 


Let those who truly and sincerely lead the monastic life be counted worthy of becoming honour; but, 
forasmuch as certain persons using the pretext of monasticism bring confusion both upon the churches 
and into political affairs by going about promiscuously in the cities, and at the same time seeking to 
establish Monasteries for themselves; it is decreed that no one anywhere build or found a monastery or 
oratory contrary to the will of the bishop of the city; and that the monks in every city and district shall be 
subject to the bishop, and embrace a quiet course of life, and give themselves only to fasting and prayer, 
remaining permanently in the places in which they were set apart; and they shall meddle neither in 
ecclesiastical nor in secular affairs, nor leave their own monasteries to take part in such; unless, indeed, 
they should at any time through urgent necessity be appointed thereto by the bishop of the city. And no 
slave shall be received into any monastery to become a monk against the will of his master. And if any one 
shall transgress this our judgment, we have decreed that he shall be excommunicated, that the name of 
God be not blasphemed. But the bishop of the city must make the needful provision for the monasteries. 


Notes. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon IV. 


Domestic oratories and monasteries are not to be erected contrary to the judgment of the bishop. Every 
monk must be subject to his bishop, and must not leave his house except at his suggestion. A slave, 
however, can not enter the monastic life without the consent of his master. 


Hefele. 


Like the previous canon, this one was brought forward by the Emperor Marcian in the sixth session, and 
then as number one, and the synod accepted the Emperor’s proposed canon almost verbally. Occasion for 
this canon seems to have been given by monks of Eutychian tendencies, and especially by the Syrian 
Barsumas, as appears from the fourth session. He and his monks had, as Eutychians, withdrawn 
themselves from the jurisdiction of their bishops, whom they suspected of Nestorianism. 


Bright. 


Here observe (1) the definite assertion of episcopal authority over monks, as it is repeated for greater 
clearness in the last words of the canon, which are not found in Marcian’s draft, “It is the duty of the 
bishop of the city to make due provision for the monasteries,” and compare canons 8, 24. Isidore says that 
the bishop must “keep an eye on the negligences of monks” (Epist., i. 149). The Western Church followed 
in this track (see Council of Agde, canon xxvii., that “no new monastery is to be founded without the 
bishop’s approval,” and Ist of Orleans, canon xix., “Let abbots be under the bishop’s power,” and also Vth 
of Paris, canon xij., Mansi, viii., 329, 354, 542, etc.), until a reaction set in against the oppressiveness of 
bishops, was encouraged by Gregory the Great (Epist., i. 12; ii. 41), the IV*th Council of Toledo (canon 
li.), and the English Council of Hertford (canon iij., Bede, iv. 5, and Bright’s Chapters of Early Engl. Ch. 
Hist., p. 244), and culminated in the system of monastic exemptions, of which Monte Cassino, St. Martin’s 
of Tours, Fulda, Westminster, Battle (see Freeman, Norm. Conquest, iv. 409), and St. Alban’s were 
eminent instances. 


This canon, cut up and mutilated, is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., 
Causa XVI., Quaest. L, can. xij., and Causa XVIII., Quaest. II., Canon X. 


I have followed the reading of the Prisca, and of Dionysius, of Routh, and of Balsamon, “they were set 
apart,” i.e. (as Balsamon explains) where they received the monastic tonsure. This reading substitutes 
apetaxanto for epetaxanto , which would mean “over which they had been put in authority,” or possibly (as 
Johnson) “where they are appointed,” or as Hammond, “in which they have been settled.” Isidore reads 
“ordinati sunt.” 


CANON V 


Concerning bishops or clergymen who go about from city to city, it is decreed that the canons enacted by 
the Holy Fathers shall still retain their force. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon V. 

Those who go from city to city shall be subject to the canon law on the subject. 

Clerical adventurers and brief pastorates are not the peculiar characteristics of any one century. 
Bright. 


It is supposed by Hefele that the bishops were thinking of the case of Bassian, who, in the eleventh 
session (Oct. 29), pleaded that he had been violently ejected from the see of Ephesus. Stephen the actual 
bishop, answered that Bassian had not been “ordained” for that see, but had invaded it and been justly 
expelled. Bassian rejoined that his original consecration for the see of Evasa had been forcible even to 
brutality; that he had never even visited Evasa, that therefore his appointment to Ephesus was not a 
translation. Ultimately, the Council cut the knot by ordering that a new bishop should be elected, Basalan 
and Stephen retaining the episcopal title and receiving allowances from the revenues of the see (Mansi, 
vii. 273 et seqq.) 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa VII., Quaest. I., can. 
xxij. 


CANON VI 


Neither presbyter, deacon, nor any of the ecclesiastical order shall be ordained at large, nor unless the 
person ordained is particularly appointed to a church in a city or village, or to a martyry, or to a 
monastery. And if any have been ordained without a charge, the holy Synod decrees, to the reproach of 
the ordainer, that such an ordination shall be inoperative, and that such shall nowhere be suffered to 
officiate. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VI. 


In Martyries and Monasteries ordinations are strictly forbidden. Should any one be ordained therein, his 
ordination shall be reputed of no effect. 


Van Espen. 


The wording of the canon seems to intimate that the synod of Chalcedon held ordinations of this sort to be 
not only illicit but also invalid, irritis and cassis. Nor is this to be wondered at, if we take into account the 
pristine and ancient discipline of the church and the opinion of many of the Scholastics (Morinus, De SS. 
Ordinat., Parte III., Exercit. V., cap. ix.). 


Hefele. 


It is clear that our canon forbids the so-called absolute ordinations, and requires that every cleric must at 
the time of his ordination be designated to a definite church. The only titulus which is here recognized is 
that which was later known as titulus beneficii. As various kinds of this title we find here (a) the 
appointment to a church in the city; (b) to a village church; (c) that to the chapel of a martyr; (d) the 
appointment as chaplain of a monastery. For the right understanding of the last point, it must be 
remembered that the earliest monks were in no wise clerics, but that soon the custom was introduced in 
every larger convent, of having at least one monk ordained presbyter, that he might provide for divine 
service in the monastery. 


Similar prohibitions of ordinationes absolutae were also put forth in after times. 


According to existing law, absolute ordinations, as is well known, are still illicitae, but yet validae, and 
even the Council of Chalcedon has not declared them to be properly invalidae, but only as without effect 
(by permanent suspension). Cf. Kober, Suspension, S. 220, and Hergenroether, Photius, etc., Bd. ii., S. 
324. 


Bright. 


By the word marturio (“martyry”) is meant a church or chapel raised over a martyr’s grave. So the 
Laodicene Council forbids Churchmen to visit the “martyries of heretics” (can. ix.). So Gregory of Nyssa 
speaks of “the martyry” of the Holy Martyrs (Op. ii., 212); Chrysostom of a “martyry,” and Palladius of 
“martyries” near Antioch (In Act. Apost. Hom., xxxviii. 5; Dial., p. 17), and Palladius of “the martyry of St. 
John” at Constantinople (Dial., p. 25). See Socrates, iv. 18, 23, on the “martyry” of St. Thomas at Edessa, 
and that of SS. Peter and Paul at Rome; and vi. 6, on the “martyry” of St. Euphenia at Chalcedon in which 
the Council actually met. In the distinct sense of a visible testimony, the word was applied to the church of 
the Resurrection at Jerusalem (Eusebius, Vit. Con., iii. 40, iv. 40; Mansi, vi. 564; Cyril, Catech., xiv. 3), and 
to the Holy Sepulchre itself (Vit. Con., iii. 28). Churches raised over martyrs’ tombs were called in the 
West “memoriae martyrum,” see Cod. Afric., lxxxiii. (compare Augustine, De Cura pro Mortuis, VI.). 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. lxx., can. j. 


CANON VII 


We have decreed that those who have once been enrolled among the clergy, or have been made monks, 
shall accept neither a military charge nor any secular dignity; and if they shall presume to do so and not 
repent in such wise as to turn again to that which they had first chosen for the love of God, they shall be 
anathematized. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon VII. 

If any cleric or monk arrogantly affects the military or any other dignity, let him be cursed. 
Hefele. 


Something similar was ordered by the lxxxiii. (Ixxxii.) Apostolic Canon, only that it threatens the cleric 
who takes military service merely with deposition from his clerical office, while our canon subjects him to 
excommunication. .. . The Greek commentators, Balsamon and Zonaras, think that our canon selects a 
more severe punishment, that of excommunication, because it has in view those clerics who have not 
merely taken military service, etc., but at the same time have laid aside their clerical dress and put on 
secular clothing. 


Bright. 
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By strateian [which I have translated (or, as Canon Bright thinks, mistranslated) “military charge”], 
“militiam,” is here meant, not military employment as such, but the public service in general. This use of 
the term is a relic and token of the military basis of the Roman monarchy. The court of the Imperator was 
called his camp, stratopedon (Cod. Theod., tom. ii., p. 22), as in Constantine’s letter’s to John Archaph and 
the Council of Tyre (Athan., Apol. c. Ari., lxx. 86), and in the VII*th canon of Sardica, so Athanasius 
speaks of the “camp” of Constans (Apol. ad Constant, iv. ), and of that of Constantius at Milan (Hist. Ari., 
XXXvij.); so Hosius uses the same phrase in his letter to Constantius (ib. xliv.); so the Semi-Arian bishops, 
when addressing Jovian (Soz., vi. 4); so Chrysostom in the reign of Theodosius I. (Hom. ad Pop. Antioch, 
vi. 2). Similarly, there were officers of the palace called Castrensians (Tertull., De Cor, 12), as being 
“milites alius generis—de imperatoria familia” (Gothofred, Cod. Theod., tom. ii., p. 526). So strateusthai is 
used for holding a place at court, as in Soc., iv. 9; Soz., vi. 9, on Marcian’s case, and a very clear passage 
in Soc., v. 25, where the verb is applied to an imperial secretary. It occurs in combination with strateia in a 
petition of an Alexandrian deacon named Theodore, which was read in the third session of Chalcedon: he 
says, “‘Estrateusamen for about twenty-two years in the Schola of the magistrians” (under the Magister 
officionum, or chief magistrate of the palace), “but I disregarded strateias tosouton chronau in order to 
enter the ministry” (Mansi, vi. 1008). See also Theodoret, Relig. Hist., xij., on the emperor’s letter- 
carriers. In the same sense Honorius, by a law of 408, forbids non-Catholics “intra palatium militare” (Cod 
Theod., xvi., 5, 42); and the Vandal king Hunneric speaks of “domus nostrae militiae” (Victor Vitens, iv. 2). 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa xx., Quaest. ili., Can. 
iij. 


CANON VIII 


Let the clergy of the poor-houses, monasteries, and martyries remain under the authority of the bishops in 
every city according to the tradition of the holy Fathers; and let no one arrogantly cast off the rule of his 
own bishop; and if any shall contravene this canon in any way whatever, and will not be subject to their 
own bishop, if they be clergy, let them be subjected to canonical censure, and if they be monks or laymen, 
let them be excommunicated. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VIII. 


Any clergyman in an almshouse or monastery must submit himself to the authority of the bishop of the 
city. But he who rebels against this let him pay the penalty. 


Van Espen. 


From this canon we learn that the synod of Chalcedon willed that all who were in charge of such pious 
institutions should be subject to the bishop, and in making this decree the synod only followed the 
tradition of the Fathers and Canons. Although in its first part the canon only mentions “clergymen,” yet in 
the second part monks are named, and, as Balsamon and Zonoras point out, both are included. 


Bright. 


What a ptocheion was may be seen from what Gibbon calls the “noble and charitable foundation, almost a 
new city” (iii. 252), established by St. Basil at a little distance from Caesarea, and called in consequence 
the Basiliad. Gregory Nazianzen describes it as a large set of buildings with rooms for the sick, especially 
for lepers, and also for house-less travellers; “a storehouse of piety, where disease was borne 
philosophically, and sympathy was tested” (Orat., xliii., 63, compare Basil himself, Epist., xciv., on its staff 
of nurses and physicians and cl., 3). Sozomen calls it “a most celebrated resting-place for the poor,” and 
names Prapidius as having been its warden while acting as “bishop over many villages” (vi. 34, see on 
Nic., viij.). Another ptochotropheion is mentioned by Basil (Epist., cxliij.) as governed by a chorepiscopus. 


St. Chrysostom, on coming to the see of Constantinople, ordered the excess of episcopal expenditure to be 
transferred to the hospital for the sick (nosokomeion ), and “founded other such hospitals, setting over 
them two pious presbyters, with physicians and cooks. . . . so that foreigners arriving in the city, on being 
attacked by disease, might receive aid, both because it was a good work in itself, and for the glory of the 
Saviour” (Palladius, Dial., p. 19). At Ephesus Bassian founded a ptocheiton with seventy pallets for the 
sick (Mansi, vii., 277), and there were several such houses in Egypt (ib., vi., 1013; in the next century 
there was a hospital for the sick at Daphne near Antioch (Evagr., iv., 35). “The tradition of the holy 
fathers” is here cited as barring any claim on the part of clerics officiating in these institutions, or in 
monasteries or martyries, to be exempt from the jurisdiction of the ordinary. They are to “abide under it,” 
and not to indulge selfwill by “turning restive” against their bishop’s authority” (apheniazo is literally to 
get the bit between the teeth, and is used by Aetius for “not choosing to obey,” Mansi, vii., 72). Those who 
dare to violate this clearly defined rule (diatuosin, comp. tupos in Nic., xix.), and to refuse subjection to 
their own bishop, are, if clerics, to incur canonical censure, if monks or laics, to be excommunicated. The 
allusion to laics points to laymen as founders or benefactors of such institutions. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa XVIII., Q. II., canon 
x., S: 3. 


CANON IX 


If any Clergyman have a matter against another clergyman, he shall not forsake his bishop and run to 
secular courts; but let him first lay open the matter before his own Bishop, or let the matter be submitted 
to any person whom each of the parties may, with the Bishop’s consent, select. And if any one shall 
contravene these decrees, let him be subjected to canonical penalties. And if a clergyman have a 
complaint against his own or any other bishop, let it be decided by the synod of the province. And if a 
bishop or clergyman should have a difference with the metropolitan of the province, let him have recourse 
to the Exarch of the Diocese, or to the throne of the Imperial City of Constantinople, and there let it be 
tried. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon IX. 


Litigious clerics shall be punished according to canon, if they despise the episcopal and resort to the 
secular tribunal. When a cleric has a contention with a bishop let him wait till the synod sits, and ifa 
bishop have a contention with his metropolitan let him carry the case to Constantinople. 


Johnson. 


Let the reader observe that here is a greater privilege given by a General Council to the see of 
Constantinople than ever was given by any council, even that of Sardica, to the bishop of Rome, viz., that 
any bishop or clergyman might at the first instance bring his cause before the bishop of Constantinople if 
the defendant were a metropolitan. 


Hefele. 


That our canon would refer not merely the ecclesiastical, but the civil differences of the clergy, in the first 
case, to the bishop, is beyond a doubt. And it comes out as clearly from the word proteron (= at first) that 
it does not absolutely exclude a reference to the secular judges, but regards it as allowable only when the 
first attempt at an adjustment of the controversy by the bishop has miscarried. This was quite clearly 
recognized by Justinian in his 123d Novel, c. 21: “If any one has a case against a cleric, or a monk, ora 
deaconess, or a nun, or an ascetic, he shall first make application to the bishop of his opponent, and he 
shall decide. If both parties are satisfied with his decision, it shall then be carried into effect by the 
imperial judge of the locality. If, however, one of the contending parties lodges an appeal against the 
bishop’s judgment within ten days, then the imperial judge of the locality shall decide the matter. There is 
no doubt that the expression “Exarch” employed in our canon, and also in canon 17, means, in the first 
place, those superior metropolitans who have several ecclesiastical provinces under them. Whether, 
however, the great patriarchs, properly so called, are to be included under it, may be doubted. The 
Emperor Justinian, in c. 22 of his Novel just quoted (1. c.) in our text has, without further explanation, 
substituted the expression Patriarch for Exarch, and in the same way the commentator Aristenus has 
declared both terms to be identical, adding that only the Patriarch of Constantinople has the privilege of 
having a metropolitan tried before him who does not belong to his patriarchate, but is subject to another 
patriarch. In the same way our canon was understood by Beveridge. Van Espen, on the contrary, thinks 
that the Synod had here in view only the exarchs in the narrower sense (of Ephesus, Caesarea), but not 
the Patriarchs, properly so called, of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, as it would be too great a 
violation of the ancient canons, particularly of the 6th of Nicaea, to have set aside the proper patriarch 
and have allowed an appeal to the Bishop of Constantinople (with this Zonaras also agrees in his 
explanation of canon 17). Least of all, however, would the Synod have made such a rule for the West, i.e., 
have allowed that any one should set aside the Patriarch of Rome and appeal to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, since they themselves, in canon 28, assigned the first place in rank to Rome. 


It appears to me that neither Beveridge, etc., nor Van Espen are fully in the right, while each is partially 
so. With Van Espen we must assume that our Synod, in drawing up this canon, had in view only the Greek 
Church, and not the Latin as well, particularly as neither the papal legates nor any Latin bishop whatever 
was present at the drawing up of these canons. On the other hand, Beveridge is also right in maintaining 
that the Synod made no distinction between the patriarchs proper and the exarchs (such a distinction 
must otherwise have been indicated in the text), and allowed that quarrels which should arise among the 
bishops of other patriarchates might be tried at Constantinople. Only that Beveridge ought to have 
excepted the West and Rome. 


The strange part of our canon may be explained in the following manner. There were always many bishops 
at Constantinople from the most different places, who came there to lay their contentions and the like 
before the Emperor. The latter frequently referred the decision to the bishop of Constantinople, who then, 
in union with the then present bishops from the most different provinces, held a “Home Synod” and gave 
the sentence required at this. Thus gradually the practice was formed of controversies being decided by 


bishops of other patriarchates or exarchates at Constantinople, to the setting aside of the proper superior 
metropolitan, an example of which we have seen in that famous Synod of Constantinople, a.d. 448, at 
which the case of Eutyches was the first time brought forward. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa XI., Q.I., canon xlvj. 


CANON X 


It shall not be lawful for a clergyman to be at the same time enrolled in the churches of two cities, that is, 
in the church in which he was at first ordained, and in another to which, because it is greater, he has 
removed from lust of empty honour. And those who do so shall be returned to their own church in which 
they were originally ordained, and there only shall they minister. But if any one has heretofore been 
removed from one church to another, he shall not intermeddle with the affairs of his former church, nor 
with the martyries, almshouses, and hostels belonging to it. And if, after the decree of this great and 
ecumenical Synod, any shall dare to do any of these things now forbidden, the synod decrees that he shall 
be degraded from his rank. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon X. 


No cleric shall be recorded on the clergy-list of the churches of two cities. But if he shall have strayed 
forth, let him be returned to his former place. But if he has been transferred, let him have no share in the 
affairs of his former church. 


Van Espen, following Christian Lupus, remarks that this canon is opposed to pluralities. For if a clergyman 
has by presentation and institution obtained two churches, he is enrolled in two churches at the same 
time, contrary to this canon; but surely that this be the case, the two churches must needs be in two 
cities, and that, in the days of Chalcedon, meant in two dioceses. 


Bright. 


Here a new institution comes into view, of which there were many instances. Julian had directed Pagan 
hospices (xenodocheia ) to be established on the Christian model (Epist. xlix.). The Basiliad at Caesarea 
was a xenodocheion as well as a ptocheion; it contained katagogia tois xenois, as well as for wayfayers, 
and those who needed assistance on account of illness, and Basil distinguished various classes of persons 
engaged in charitable ministrations, including those who escorted the traveller on his way (tous 
parapempontas , Epist. xciv.). Jerome writes to Pammachius: “I hear that you have made a xenodochion’ in 
the port of Rome,” and adds that he himself had built a “diversorium” for pilgrims to Bethlehem (Epist. 
xvi., 11, 14). Chrysostom reminds his auditors at Constantinople that “there is a common dwelling set 
apart by the Church,” and “called a xenon” (in Act. Hom., xlv. 4). His friend Olympias was munificent to 
“xenotrophia” (Hist. Lausiac, 144). There was a xenodochion near the church of the monastic settlement 
at Nitria (ib., 7). Ischyrion, in his memorial read in the 3d session of Chalcedon, complains of his patriarch 
Dioscorus for having misapplied funds bequeathed by a charitable lady tois xeneosi kai ptocheiois in 
Egypt, and says that he himself had been confined by Dioscorus in a “xenon” for lepers (Mansi, vi. 1013, 
1017). Justinian mentions xenodochia in Cod., i. 3, 49, and their wardens in Novell., 134, 16. Gregory the 
Great orders that the accounts of xenodochia should be audited by the bishop (Epist. iv., 27). Charles the 
Great provides for the restoration of decayed “senodochia” (Capitul. of 803; Pertz, Leg., i. 110); and 
Alcuin exhorts his pupil, archbishop Eanbald, to think where in the diocese of York he could establish 
“xenodochia, id est, hospitalia” (Epist. L.). 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa XXI., Q. I., canon ij., 
and again Causa XXI., Q. II., canon iij. 


CANON XI 


We have decreed that the poor and those needing assistance shall travel, after examination, with letters 
merely pacifical from the church, and not with letters commendatory, inasmuch as letters commendatory 
ought to be given only to persons who are open to suspicion. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XL. 


Let the poor who stand in need of help make their journey with letters pacificatory and not 
commendatory: For letters commendatory should only be given to those who are open to suspicion. 


Aristenus. 


... The poor who need help should journey with letters pacificatory from the bishop, so that those who 


have the ability to help them may be moved with pity. These need no letters commendatory, such letters 
should be shown, however, by presbyters and deacons, and by the rest of the clergy. 


See notes on canons vij., viij., and xj. of Antioch; and on canon xlij. of Laodicea. 
Hefele. 


The mediaeval commentators, Balsamon, Zonaras, and Aristenus, understand this canon to mean that 
letters of commendation, sustatikai , commendatitiae litterae were given to those laymen and clerics who 
were previously subject to ecclesiastical censure, and therefore were suspected by other bishops, and for 
this reason needed a special recommendation, in order to be received in another church into the number 
of the faithful. The letters of peace (eirenikai) on the contrary, were given to those who were in 
undisturbed communion with their bishop, and had not the least evil reputation abroad. 


Our canon was understood quite differently by the old Latin writers, Dionysius Exiguus and Isidore, who 
translate the words en hupolepsei by personae honoratiores and clariores, and the learned Bishop Gabriel 
Aubespine of Orleans has endeavored to prove, in his notes to our canon, that the litterae pacificae were 
given to ordinary believers, and the commendatitiae (sustatikai) on the contrary, only to clerics and to 
distinguished laymen; and in favour of this view is the xiii. canon of Chalcedon. 


With regard to this much-vexed point, authorities are so divided that no absolute judgment can be arrived 
at. The interpretation I have followed is that of the Greeks and of Hervetus, which seems to be supported 
by Apostolic Canon XIII., and was that adopted by Johnson and Hammond. On the other hand are the 
Prisca, Dionysius, Isidore, Tillemont, Routh, and to these Bright seems to unite himself by saying that this 
“sense is the more natural.” 


CANON XII 


It has come to our knowledge that certain persons, contrary to the laws of the Church, having had 
recourse to secular powers, have by means of imperial rescripts divided one Province into two, so that 
there are consequently two metropolitans in one province; therefore the holy Synod has decreed that for 
the future no such thing shall be attempted by a bishop, since he who shall undertake it shall be degraded 
from his rank. But the cities which have already been honoured by means of imperial letters with the 
name of metropolis, and the bishops in charge of them, shall take the bare title, all metropolitan rights 
being preserved to the true Metropolis. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XII. 


One province shall not be cut into two. Whoever shall do this shall be cast out of the episcopate. Such 
cities as are cut off by imperial rescript shall enjoy only the honour of having a bishop settled in them: but 
all the rights pertaining to the true metropolis shall be preserved. 


Bright. 


We learn from this canon, there were cases in which an ambitious prelate, “by making application to the 
government” (“secular powers”) had obtained what are called “pragmatic letters,” and employed them for 
the purpose of “dividing one province into two,” and exalting himself as a metropolitan. The name of a 
“pragmatic sanction” is more familiar in regard to medieval and modern history; it recalls the name of St. 
Louis, and, still more, that of the Emperor Charles VI. the father of Maria Theresa. Properly a “pragmatic” 
was a deliberate order promulgated by the Emperor after full hearing of advice, on some public affair. We 
find “pragmatici nostri statuta” in a law of a.d. 431. (Cod. Theod., xi. 1, 36); and “pragmatici prioris,” “sub 
hac pragmatica jussione,” in ordinances in Append. to Cod. Theod., pp. 95, 162; and the empress 
Pulcheria, about a year before the Council, had informed Leo that her husband Marcian had recalled some 
exiled orthodox bishops “robore pragmatici sui” (Leon., Epist. Ixxvij.). Justinian speaks of “pragmaticas 
nostras formas” and “pragmaticum typum” (Novel., 7, 9, etc.). The phrase was adopted from his 
legislation by Louis the Pious and his colleague-son Lothar (compare Novel. 7, 2 with Pertz, Mon. Germ, 
Hist. Leg., i., 254), and hence it came to be used both by later German emperors (see, e.g., Bryce’s Holy 
Roman Empire, p. 212), and by the French kings (Kitchin, Hist. France, i. 343, 544). Augustine explains it 
by “praeceptum imperatoris” (Brev. Collat. cum Donatist. iii., 2), and Balsamon in his comment uses an 
equivalent phrase; and so in the record of the fourth session of Chalcedon we have theia grammata 
(“divine” being practically equivalent to “imperial”) explained by pragmatikous tupous (Mansi, vii., 89). 
We must observe that the imperial order, in the cases contemplated by the canon, had only conferred the 
title of “metropolis” on the city, and had not professed to divide the province for civil, much less for 
ecclesiastical, purposes. Valens, indeed, had divided the province of Cappadocia, when in 371 he made 
Tyana a metropolis: and therefore Anthimus, bishop of Tyana, when he claimed the position of a 
metropolitan, with authority over suffragans, was making a not unnatural inference in regard to 
ecclesiastical limits from political rearrangements of territory, as Gregory of Nazianzus says (Orat. xliii., 
58), whereas Basil “held to the old custom,” i.e., to the traditional unity of his provincial church, although 


after a while he submitted to what he could not hinder (see Tillemont, ix., 175, 182, 670). But in the case 
of Eustathius of Berytus, which was clearly in the Council’s mind, the Phoenician province had not been 
divided; it was in reliance on a mere title bestowed upon his city, and also on an alleged synodical 
ordinance which issued in fact from the so-called “Home Synod” that he declared himself independent of 
his metropolitan, Photius of Tyre, and brought six bishoprics under his assumed jurisdiction. Thus while 
the province remained politically one, he had de facto divided it ecclesiastically into two. Photius 
petitioned Marcian, who referred the case to the Council of Chalcedon, and it was taken up in the fourth 
session. The imperial commissioners announced that it was to be settled not according to “pragmatic 
forms,” but according to those which had been enacted by the Fathers (Mansi, vii., 89). This encouraged 
the Council to say, “A pragmatic can have no force against the canons.” The commissioners asked whether 
it was lawful for bishops, on the ground of a pragmatic, to steal away the rights of other churches? The 
answer was explicit: “No, it is against the canon.” The Council proceeded to cancel the resolution of the 
Home Synod in favour of the elevation of Berytus, ordered the 4th Nicene canon to be read, and upheld 
the metropolitical rights of Tyre. The commissioners also pronounced against Eustathius. Cecropius, 
bishop of Sebastopolis, requested them to put an end to the issue of pragmatics made to the detriment of 
the canons; the Council echoed this request; and the commissioners granted it by declaring that the 
canons should everywhere stand good (Mansi, vii., 89-97). We may connect with this incident a law of 
Marcian dated in 454, by which “all pragmatic sanctions, obtained by means of favour or ambition in 
opposition to the canon of the Church, are declared to be deprived of effect” (Cod. Justin, i., 2, 12). 


To this decision the present canon looks back, when it forbids any bishop, on pain of deposition, to 
presume to do as Eustathius had done, since it decrees that “he who attempts to do so shall fall from his 
own rank (bathmou) in the Church. And cities which have already obtained the honorary title of a 
metropolis from the emperor are to enjoy the honour only, and their bishops to be but honorary 
metropolitans, so that all the rights of the real metropolis are to be reserved to it.” So, at the end of the 
6th session the emperor had announced that Chalcedon was to be a titular metropolis, saving all the 
rights of Nicomedia; and the Council had expressed its assent (Mansi, xii., 177; cf. Le Quien, i., 602). 
Another case was discussed in the 13th session of the Council. Anastasius of Nicaea had claimed to be 
independent of his metropolitan Eunomius of Nicomedia, on the ground of an ordinance of Valens, 
recognising the city of Nicaea as by old custom a “metropolis.” Eunomius, who complained of Anastasius’s 
encroachments, appealed to a later ordinance, guaranteeing to the capital of Bithynia its rights as 
unaffected by the honour conferred on Nicaea: the Council expressed its mind in favour of Eunomius, and 
the dispute was settled by a decision “that the bishop of Nicomedia should have metropolitical authority 
over the Bithynian churches, while the bishop of Nicaea should have merely the honour of a metropolitan, 
being subjected, like the other comprovincials, to the bishop of Nicomedia (Mansi, vii., 313). Zonaras says 
that this canon was in his time no longer observed; and Balsamon says that when the primates of 
Heraclea and Ancyra cited it as upholding their claim to perform the consecration of two “honorary 
metropolitans,” they were overruled by a decree of Alexius Comnenus, “in presence and with consent” of 
a synod (on Trullan, canon xxxviij.). 


The first part of this canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. ci., 
canon j. 


CANON XIII 


Strange and unknown clergymen without letters commendatory from their own Bishop, are absolutely 
prohibited from officiating in another city. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XIII. 
No cleric shall be received to communion in another city without a letter commendatory. 


“Unknown clergymen.” I have here followed the reading of the Greek commentators. But the translators 
of the Prisca, and Dionysius, and Isidore must have all read anagnostas (i.e., Readers) instead of 
agnostous. Justellus, Hervetus, and Beveridge, as also Johnson and Hammond, follow the reading of the 
text. Hefele suggests that if “Readers” is the correct reading perhaps it means, “all clergymen even 
readers.” 


CANON XIV 


Since in certain provinces it is permitted to the readers and singers to marry, the holy Synod has decreed 
that it shall not be lawful for any of them to take a wife that is heterodox. But those who have already 
begotten children of such a marriage, if they have already had their children baptized among the heretics, 
must bring them into the communion of the Catholic Church; but if they have not had them baptized, they 
may not hereafter baptize them among heretics, nor give them in marriage to a heretic, or a Jew, ora 
heathen, unless the person marrying the orthodox child shall promise to come over to the orthodox faith. 
And if any one shall transgress this decree of the holy synod, let him be subjected to canonical censure. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XIV. 


A Cantor or Lector alien to the sound faith, if being then married, he shall have begotten children let him 
bring them to communion, if they had there been baptized. But if they had not yet been baptized they 
shall not be baptized afterwards by the heretics. 


Aristenus. 


The tenth and thirty-first canons of the Synod of Laodicea and the second of the Sixth Synod in Trullo, and 
this present canon forbid one of the orthodox to be joined in marriage with a woman who is a heretic, or 
vice versa. But if any of the Cantors or Lectors had taken a wife of another sect before these canons were 
set forth, and had had children by her, and had had them baptized while yet he remained among the 
heretics, these he should bring to the communion of the Catholic Church. But if they had not yet been 
baptized, he must not turn back and have them baptized among heretics. But departing thence let him 
lead them to the Catholic Church and enrich them with divine baptism. 


Hefele. 


According to the Latin translation of Dionysius Exiguus, who speaks only of the daughters of the lectors, 
etc., the meaning may be understood, with Christian Lupus, as being that only their daughters must not 
be married to heretics or Jews or heathen, but that the sons of readers may take wives who are heretics, 
etc., because that men are less easily led to fall away from the faith than women. But the Greek text 
makes here no distinction between sons and daughters. 


Bright. 


It is to Victor that we owe the most striking of all anecdotes about readers. During the former persecution 
under Genseric (or Gaiseric), the Arians attacked a Catholic congregation on Easter Sunday; and while a 
reader was standing alone in the pulpit, and chanting the “Alleluia melody” (cf. Hammond, Liturgies, p. 
95), an arrow pierced his throat, the “codex” dropped from his hands, and he fell down dead (De Persec. 
Vand., i., 13). Five years before the Council, a boy of eight named Epiphanius was made a reader in the 
church of Pavia, and in process of time became famous as its bishop. Justinian forbade readers to be 
appointed under eighteen (Novel., 134, 13). The office is described in the Greek Euchologion as “the first 
step to the priesthood,” and is conferred with delivery of the book containing the Epistles. Isidore of 
Seville, in the seventh century, tells us that the bishop ordained a reader by delivering to him “coram 
plebe,” the “codex” of Scripture: and after giving precise directions as to pronunciation and accentuation, 
says that the readers were of old called “heralds” (De Eccl. Offic., ii., 11). (b) The Singers are placed by 
the xliij*rd. Apostolic canon between subdeacons and readers, but they rank below readers in Laodic., c. 
23, in the Liturgy of St. Mark (Hammond, p. 173), and in the canons wrongly ascribed to a IV*th Council 
of Carthage, which permit a presbyter to appoint a “psalmist” without the bishop’s knowledge, and rank 
him even below the doorkeepers (Mansi, iii., 952). The chief passage respecting the ancient “singers” is 
Laodic., xv. 


The first part of this canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I, Dist. xxxii. c. 
XV. 


CANON XV 


A woman shall not receive the laying on of hands as a deaconess under forty years of age, and then only 
after searching examination. And if, after she has had hands laid on her and has continued for a time to 
minister, she shall despise the grace of God and give herself in marriage, she shall be anathematized and 
the man united to her. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XV. 


No person shall be ordained deaconess except she be forty years of age. If she shall dishonour her 
ministry by contracting a marriage, let her be anathema. 


This canon should be read carefully in connexion with what is said in the Excursus on deaconesses to 
canon xix. of Nice. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa XXVII, Quaest. L., 
Canon xxiij. 


CANON XVI 


It is not lawful for a virgin who has dedicated herself to the Lord God, nor for monks, to marry; and if they 
are found to have done this, let them be excommunicated. But we decree that in every place the bishop 
shall have the power of indulgence towards them. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XVI. 

Monks or nuns shall not contract marriage, and if they do so let them be excommunicated. 
Van Espen. 


Since this canon says nothing at all of separation in connexion with a marriage made contrary to a vow, 
but only orders separation from communion, it seems very likely that vows of this kind at the time of the 
synod were not considered diriment but only impedient impediments from which the bishop of the diocese 
could dispense at least as far as the canonical punishment was concerned. 


Hefele. 


The last part of the canon gives the bishop authority in certain circumstances not to inflict the 
excommunication which is threatened in the first part, or again to remove it. Thus all the old Latin 
translators understood our text; but Dionysius Exiguus and the Prisca added confitentibus, meaning, “if 
such a virgin or monk confess and repent their fault, then the bishop may be kind to them.” That the 
marriage of a monk is invalid, as was ruled by later ecclesiastical law, our canon does not say; on the 
contrary, it assumes its validity, as also the marriages contracted by priests until the beginning of the 
twelfth century were regarded as valid. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa xxvii., Quaest. I., 
canon xxii., from Isidore’s version; it is also found in Dionysius’s version as canon xij. of the same 
Quaestio, Causa, and Part, where it is said to be taken “ex Concilio Triburiensi.” 


CANON XVII 


Outlying or rural parishes shall in every province remain subject to the bishops who now have jurisdiction 
over them, particularly if the bishops have peaceably and continuously governed them for the space of 
thirty years. But if within thirty years there has been, or is, any dispute concerning them, it is lawful for 
those who hold themselves aggrieved to bring their cause before the synod of the province. And if any one 
be wronged by his metropolitan, let the matter be decided by the exarch of the diocese or by the throne of 
Constantinople, as aforesaid. And if any city has been, or shall hereafter be newly erected by imperial 
authority, let the order of the ecclesiastical parishes follow the political and municipal example. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XVII. 


Village and rural parishes if they have been possessed for thirty years, they shall so continue. But if within 
that time, the matter shall be subject to adjudication. But if by the command of the Emperor a city be 
renewed, the order of ecclesiastical parishes shall follow the civil and public forms. 


Bright. 


The adjective enchorious is probably synonymous with agroikikas (“rusticas,” Prisca), although Dionysius 
and Isidorian take in as “situated on estates,” cf. Routh, Scr. Opusc., ii., 109. It was conceivable that some 
such outlying districts might form, ecclesiastically, a border-land, it might not be easy to assign them 
definitively to this or that bishopric. In such a case, says the Council, if the bishop who is now in 
possession of these rural churches can show a prescription of thirty years in favour of his see, let them 
remain undisturbed in his obedience. (Here abiastos may be illustrated from biasamenos in Eph. viij. and 
for the use of oikonomein see I. Const., ij.) But the border-land might be the “debate-able” land: the two 
neighbour bishops might dispute as to the right to tend these “sheep in the wilderness;” as we read in 
Cod. Afric., 117, “multae controversiae postea inter episcopos de dioecesibus ortae sunt, et oriuntur” (see 
on I. Const., ij.); as archbishop Thomas of York, and Remigius of Dorchester, were at issue for years “with 
reference to Lindsey” (Raine, Fasti Eborac., i. 150). Accordingly, the canon provides that if such a contest 
had arisen within the thirty years, or should thereafter arise, the prelate who considered himself wronged 
might appeal to the provincial synod. If he should be aggrieved at the decision of his metropolitan in 
synod, he might apply for redress to the eparch (or prefect, a substitute for exarch) of the “diocese,” or to 
the see of Constantinople (in the manner provided by canon ix.). It is curious “that in Russia all the sees 
are divided into eparchies of the first, second, and third class” (Neale, Essays on Liturgiology, p. 302). 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa XVI., Quaest. iii., 
can. j., in Isidore Mercator’s version. 


CANON XVIII 


The crime of conspiracy or banding together is utterly prohibited even by the secular law, and much more 
ought it to be forbidden in the Church of God. Therefore, if any, whether clergymen or monks, should be 
detected in conspiring or banding together, or hatching plots against their bishops or fellow-clergy, they 
shall by all means be deposed from their own rank. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XVIII. 


Clerics and Monks, if they shall have dared to hold conventicles and to conspire against the bishop, shall 
be cast out of their rank. 


Bright. 


In order to appreciate this canon, we must consider the case of Ibas bishop of Edessa. He had been 
attached to the Nestorians, but after the reunion between Cyril and John of Antioch had re-entered into 
communion with Cyril on the ground that Cyril had explained his anathemas (Mansi, vii., 240), or, as he 
wrote to Maris (in a letter famous as one of the “Three Chapters”) that God had “softened the Egyptian’s 
heart” (ib., 248). Four of his priests (Samuel, Cyrus, Maras, and Eulegius), stimulated, says Fleury (xxvij. 
19) by Uranius bishop of Himeria, accused Ibas of Nestorianism before his patriarch Domnus of Antioch, 
who held a synod, but, as Samuel and Cyrus failed to appear, pronounced them defaulters and set aside 
the case (Mansi, vii. 217). They went up to Constantinople, and persuaded Theodosius and archbishop 
Flavian to appoint a commission for inquiring into the matter. Two sessions, so to speak, were held by the 
three prelates thus appointed, one at Berytus the other at Tyre. At Berytus, according to the extant 
minutes (Mansi, vii., 212 ff.), five new accusers joined the original four, and charges were brought which 
affected the moral character of Ibas as well as his orthodoxy. The charge of having used a “blasphemous” 
speech implying that Christ was but a man deified, was rebutted by a statement signed by some sixty 
clerics of Edessa, who according to the accusers, had been present when Ibas uttered it. At Tyre the 
episcopal judges succeeded in making peace, and accusers and accused partook of the communion 
together (ib., vii., 209). The sequence of these proceedings cannot be thoroughly ascertained, but Hefele 
(sect. 169) agrees with Tillemont (xv., 474 et seqq.) in dating the trial at Berytus slightly earlier than that 
at Tyre, and assigning both to the February of 448 or 449. Fleury inverts this order, and thinks that, 
“notwithstanding the reconciliation” at Tyre, the four accusers renewed their prosecution of Ibas (xxvij. 
20); but he has to suppose two applications on their part to Theodosius and Flavian, which seems 
improbable. “The Council is believed,” says Tillemont (xv., 698), “to have had this case in mind when 
drawing up the present canon:” and one can hardly help thinking that, on a spot within sight of 
Constantinople, they must have recalled the protracted sufferings which malignant plotters had inflicted 
on St. Chrysostom. 


This canon is found in part in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa XI., Quaest. 
I., canons xxj. and xxiij. 


CANON XIX 


Whereas it has come to our ears that in the provinces the Canonical Synods of Bishops are not held, and 
that on this account many ecclesiastical matters which need reformation are neglected; therefore, 
according to the canons of the holy Fathers, the holy Synod decrees that the bishops of every province 
shall twice in the year assemble together where the bishop of the Metropolis shall approve, and shall then 
settle whatever matters may have arisen. And bishops, who do not attend, but remain in their own cities, 
though they are in good health and free from any unavoidable and necessary business, shall receive a 
brotherly admonition. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XIX. 


Twice each year the Synod shall be held whereever the bishop of the Metropolis shall designate, and all 
matters of pressing interest shall be determined. 


See notes on Canon V. of Nice, and on Canon XX. of Antioch, and compare canon VIII. of the council in 
Trullo. 


Bright. 


Hilary of Arles and his suffragans, assembled at Riez, had already, in 439 qualified the provision for two 
by adding significantly “if the times are quiet” (Mansi, v., 1194). The words were written at the close of 
ten years’ war, during which the Visigoths of Septimania “were endeavouring to take Arles and Narbonne” 
(Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, ii., 121). 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. XVIII., canon vj. 


CANON XX 


It shall not be lawful, as we have already decreed, for clergymen officiating in one church to be appointed 
to the church of another city, but they shall cleave to that in which they were first thought worthy to 
minister; those, however, being excepted, who have been driven by necessity from their own country, and 
have therefore removed to another church. And if, after this decree, any bishop shall receive a clergyman 
belonging to another bishop, it is decreed that both the received and the receiver shall be 
excommunicated until such time as the clergyman who has removed shall have returned to his own 
church. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XX. 


A clergyman of one city shall not be given a cure in another. But if he has been driven from his native 
place and shall go into another he shall be without blame. If any bishop receives clergymen from without 
his diocese he shall be excommunicated as well as the cleric he receives. 


It is quite doubtful as to what “excommunication” means in this canon, probably not anathematism (so 
think the commentators) but separation from the communion of the other bishops, and suspension from 
the performance of clerical functions. 


Bright. 


This canon is the third of those which were originally proposed by Marcian in the end of the sixth session, 
as certain articles for which synodical sanction was desirable (see above Canons iij. and iv.). It was after 
they had been delivered by the Emperor’s own hand to Anatolius of Constantinople that the Council broke 
out into plaudits, one of which is sufficiently startling, to hierei, to basilei (Mansi, vii., 177). The imperial 
draft is in this case very slightly altered. A reference is made to a previous determination (i.e., canon x.) 
against clerical pluralities, and it is ordered that “clerics registered as belonging to one church shall not 
be ranked as belonging to the church of another city, but must be content with the one in which they were 
originally admitted to minister, excepting those who, having lost their own country, have been compelled 
to migrate to another church,”—an exception intelligible enough at such a period. Eleven years before, 
the Vandal Gaiseric had expelled the Catholic bishops and priests of Western Africa from their churches: 
Quodvultdeus, bishop of Carthage with many of his clergy, had been “placed on board some unseaworthy 
vessels,” and yet, “by the Divine mercy, had been carried safe to Naples” (Vict. Vitens., De Persec. Vandal., 
i., 5: he mentions other bishops as driven into exile). Somewhat later, the surge of the Hunnish invasion 
had frightened the bishop of Sirmium into sending his church vessels to Attila’s Gaulish secretary and had 
swept onward in 447 to within a short distance of the “New Rome” (Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, ii., 
54-56). And the very year of the Council was the most momentous in the whole history of the “Barbaric” 
movement. The bishops who assembled in October at Chalcedon must have heard by that time of the 
massacre of the Metz clergy on Easter Eve, of a bishop of Rheims slain at his own altar, of the deliverance 
of Orleans at the prayer of St. Anianus, of “the supreme battle” in the plain of Chalons, which turned back 
Attila and rescued Christian Gaul (Hodgkin, ii., 129-152; Kitchin, Hist. France, i. 61). 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. Ixxi, c. iv. 


CANON XxI 


Clergymen and laymen bringing charges against bishops or clergymen are not to be received loosely and 
without examination, as accusers, but their own character shall first be investigated. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXI. 
A cleric or layman making charges rashly against his bishop shall not be received. 


Compare with this canon the VI*th Canon of those credited to the First Synod at Constantinople, the 
second ecumenical. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa II., Quaest. VII., 
canon xlix., in Isidore’s first version. 


CANON XXII 


It is not lawful for clergymen, after the death of their bishop, to seize what belongs to him, as has been 


forbidden also by the ancient canons; and those who do so shall be in danger of degradation from their 
own rank. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXII. 
Whoever seizes the goods of his deceased bishop shall be cast forth from his rank. 


It is curious that the Greek text which Zonaras and Balsamon produce, and which Hervetus translated, 
had instead of tois palai kanosi, tois paralambanousin . Van Espen thinks that the Greek commentators 
have tried without success to attach any meaning to these words, accepting the arguments of Bp. 
Beveridge (which see). The reading adopted in the text does not lack ms. authority, and is the one printed 
by Justellus in his “Codex of the Canons of the Universal Church.” 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa XII., Quaest. II., 
canon xliii., in Isidore’s version. 


CANON XXIII 


It has come to the hearing of the holy Synod that certain clergymen and monks, having no authority from 
their own bishop, and sometimes, indeed, while under sentence of excommunication by him, betake 
themselves to the imperial Constantinople, and remain there for a long time, raising disturbances and 
troubling the ecclesiastical state, and turning men’s houses upside down. Therefore the holy Synod has 
determined that such persons be first notified by the Advocate of the most holy Church of Constantinople 
to depart from the imperial city; and if they shall shamelessly continue in the same practices, that they 
shall be expelled by the same Advocate even against their will, and return to their own places. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXIII. 


Clerics or monks who spend much time at Constantinople contrary to the will of their bishop, and stir up 
seditions, shall be cast out of the city. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa XVI, Quaest. L., 
canon xvij. but with the last part epitomized, as the Roman correctors point out. 


CANON XXIV 


Monasteries, which have once been consecrated with the consent of the bishop, shall remain monasteries 
for ever, and the property belonging to them shall be preserved, and they shall never again become 
secular dwellings. And they who shall permit this to be done shall be liable to ecclesiastical penalties. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXIV. 


A monastery erected with the consent of the bishop shall be immovable. And whatever pertains to it shall 
not be alienated. Whoever shall take upon him to do otherwise, shall not be held guiltless. 


Joseph AEgyptius, in turning this into Arabic, reads: “And whoever shall turn any monastery into a 
dwelling house for himself... let him be cursed and anathema.” The curious reader is referred on this 
whole subject to Sir Henry Spelman’s History and Fate of Sacrilege, or to the more handy book on the 
subject by James Wayland Joyce, The Doom of Sacrilege. 


Bright. 


The secularization of monasteries was an evil which grew with their wealth and influence. At a Council 
held by the patriarch Photius in the Apostles’ church at Constantinople, it is complained that some 
persons attach the name of “monastery” to property of their own, and while professing to dedicate it to 
God, write themselves down as lords of what has been thus consecrated, and are not ashamed to claim 
after such consecration the same power over it which they had before. In the West, we find this abuse 
attracting the attention of Gregory the Great, who writes to a bishop that “rationalis ordo” would not 
allow a layman to pervert a monastic foundation at will to his own uses (Epist. viii., 31). In ancient 
Scotland, the occasional dispersion of religious communities, and, still more, the clan-principle which 
assigned chieftain-rights over monasteries to the descendants of the founder, left at Dunkeld, Brechin, 
Abernethy, and elsewhere, “nothing but the mere name of abbacy applied to the lands, and of abbot borne 
by the secular lord for the time” (Skene’s Celtic Scotland, ii., 365; cf. Anderson’s Scotland in Early 
Christian Times, p. 235). So, after the great Irish monastery of Bangor in Down was destroyed by the 
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Northmen, “non defuit,” says St. Bernard, “qui illud teneret cure possessionibus suis; nam et 
constituebantur per electionem etiam, et abbates appellabantur, servantes nomine, etsi non re, quod olim 
exstiterat” (De Vita S. Malachiae, vj.). So in 1188 Giraldus Cambrensis found a lay abbot in possession of 
the venerable church of Llanbadarn Vawr; a “bad custom,” he says, “had grown up, whereby powerful 
laymen, at first chosen by the clergy to be “oeconomi” or “patroni et defensores,” had usurped “totum 
jus,” appropriated the lands, and left to the clergy nothing but the altars, with tithes and offerings (Itin. 
Camb. ii., 4). This abuse must be distinguished from the corrupt device whereby, in Bede’s later years, 
Northumbrian nobles contrived to gain for their estates the immunities of abbey-lands by professing to 
found monasteries, which they filled with disorderly monks, who lived there in contempt of all rule (Bede, 
Ep. to Egbert, vij.). In the year of his birth, the first English synod had forbidden bishops to despoil 
consecrated monasteries (Bede, iv., 5). 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa XIX., Quaest. IIL, 
canon iv. 


CANON XXV 


Forasmuch as certain of the metropolitans, as we have heard, neglect the flocks committed to them, and 
delay the ordinations of bishops the holy Synod has decided that the ordinations of bishops shall take 
place within three months, unless an inevitable necessity should some time require the term of delay to be 
prolonged. And if he shall not do this, he shall be liable to ecclesiastical penalties, and the income of the 
widowed church shall be kept safe by the steward of the same Church. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXV. 


Let the ordination of bishops be within three months: necessity however may make the time longer. But if 
anyone shall ordain counter to this decree, he shall be liable to punishment. The revenue shall remain 
with the oeconomus. 


Bright. 


The “Steward of the Church” was to “take care of the revenues of the church widowed” by the death of its 
bishop, who was regarded as representing Him to whom the whole Church was espoused (see Eph. v. 23 
ff.). So in the “order of the holy and great church” of St. Sophia, the “Great Steward” is described as 
“taking the oversight of the widowed church” (Goar, Eucholog., p. 269); so Hincmar says: “Si fuerit 
defunctus episcopus, ego . . . visitatorem ipsi viduatae designabo ecclesiae; “and the phrase, “viduata per 
mortem N. nuper episcopi” became common in the West (F. G. Lee, Validity of English Orders, p. 373). The 
episcopal ring was a symbol of the same idea. So at St. Chrysostom’s restoration Eudoxia claimed to have 
“given back the bridegroom” (Serm. post redit., iv.). So Bishop Wilson told Queen Caroline that he “would 
not leave his wife in his old age because she was poor” (Keble’s Life of Wilson, ii., 767); and Peter 
Mongus, having invaded the Alexandrian see while its legitimate occupant, Timothy Salophaciolus, was 
alive, was expelled as an “adulterer” (Liberatus, Breviar., xviij.). 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. LXXV.,, C. ij. 


CANON XXVI 


Forasmuch as we have heard that in certain churches the bishops managed the church-business without 
stewards, it has seemed good that every church having a bishop shall have also a steward from among its 
own clergy, who shall manage the church business under the sanction of his own bishop; that so the 
administration of the church may not be without a witness; and that thus the goods of the church may not 
be squandered, nor reproach be brought upon the priesthood; and if he [i.e., the Bishop] will not do this, 
he shall be subjected to the divine canons. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXVI. 


The OEconomus in all churches must be chosen from the clergy. And the bishop who neglects to do this is 
not without blame. 


Bright. 


As the stream of offerings became fuller, the work of dispensing them became more complex, until the 
archdeacons could no longer find time for it, and it was committed to a special officer called “oeconomus” 
or steward (Bingham, iii, 12, 1; Transl. of Fleury, iii., 120). So the Council of Gangra, in the middle of the 
fourth century, forbids the church offerings to be disposed of without consent of the bishop or of the 
person appointed, eis oikonomian eupoiias (canon viij.); and St. Basil mentions the oeconomi of his own 


church (Epist., xxiij. 1), and the “tamiai of the sacred goods” of his brother’s at Nyssa (ib., 225). And 
although Gregory Nazianzen took credit to himself for declining to appoint a “stranger” to make an 
estimate of the property which of right belonged to the church of Constantinople, and in fact, with a 
strange confusion between personal and official obligations, gave the go-by to the whole question (Carm. 
de Vita sua, 1479 ff.), his successor, Nectarius, being a man of business, took care to appoint a “church- 
steward”; and Chrysostom, on coming to the see, examined his accounts, and found much superfluous 
expenditure (Palladius, Dial, p. 19). Theophilus of Alexandria compelled two of the Tall Brothers to 
undertake the oikonomia of the Alexandrian church (Soc., vi. 7); and in one of his extant directions 
observes that the clergy of Lyco wish for another “oeconomus,” and that the bishop has consented, in 
order that the church-funds may be properly spent (Mansi, iii., 1257). At Hippo St. Augustine had a 
“praepositus domus” who acted as Church-steward (Possidius, Vit. August., xxiv.). Isidore of Pelusium 
denounces Martinianus as a fraudulent “oeconomus,” and requests Cyril to appoint an upright one (Epist. 
ii., 127), and in another letter urges him to put a stop to the dishonest greed of those who acted as 
stewards of the same church (ib., v. 79). The records of the Council of Ephesus mention the “oeconomus” 
of Constantinople, the “oeconomus” of Ephesus (Mansi, iv., 1228-1398), and, the “oeconomus” of 
Philadelphia. According to an extant letter of Cyril, the “oeconomi” of Perrha in Syria were mistrusted by 
the clergy, who wished to get rid of them “and appoint others by their own authority” (ib., vii., 321). Ibas 
of Edessa had been complained of for his administration of church property; he was accused, e.g., of 
secreting a jewelled chalice, and bestowing the church revenues, and gold and silver crosses, on his 
brother and cousins; he ultimately undertook to appoint “oeconomi” after the model of Antioch (Mansi, 
vii., 201). Proterius, afterwards patriarch of Alexandria and a martyr for Chalcedonian orthodoxy, was 
“oeconomus” under Dioscorus (ib., iv., 1017), as was John Talaia, a man accused of bribery, under his 
successor (Evag,., iii., 12). There may have been many cases in which there was no “oeconomus,” or in 
which the management was in the hands of private agents of the bishop, in whom the Church could put no 
confidence; and the Council, having alluded to the office of “oeconomus” in canons ij. and xxv., now 
observes that some bishops had been managing their church property without “oeconomi,” and thereupon 
resolves “that every church which has a bishop shall also have an oeconomus” from among its own clergy, 
to administer the property of the church under the direction of its own bishop; so that the administration 
of the church property may not be unattested, and thereby waste ensue, and the episcopate incur 
reproach.” Any bishop who should neglect to appoint such an officer should be punishable under “the 
divine” (or sacred) “canons.” 


Nearly three years after the Council, Leo saw reason for requesting Marcian not to allow civil judges, 
“novo exemplo,” to audit the accounts of “the oeconomi of the church of Constantinople,” which ought, 
“secundum traditum morem,” to be examined by the bishop alone (Epist. cxxxvij. 2). In after days the 
“great steward” of St. Sophia was always a deacon; he was a conspicuous figure at the Patriarch’s 
celebrations, standing on the right of the altar, vested in alb and stole, and holding the sacred fan 
(rhipidion); his duty was to enter all incomings and outgoings of the church’s revenue in a charterlary, and 
exhibit it quarterly, or half yearly, to the patriarchs; and he governed the church during a vacancy of the 
see (Eucholog., pp. 268, 275). In the West, Isidore of Seville describes the duties of the “oeconomus”; he 
has to see to the repair and building of churches, the care of church lands, the cultivation of vineyards, 
the payment of clerical stipends, of doles to the widows and the poor, and of food and clothing to church 
servants, and even the carrying on of church law suits,—all “cum jussu et arbitrio sui episcopi” (Ep. to 
Leudefred, Op. ii., 520); and before Isidore’s death the IV*th Council of Toledo refers to this canon, and 
orders the bishops to appoint “from their own clergy those whom the Greeks call oeconomi, hoc est, qui 
vici episcoporum res ecclesiasticas tractant (canon xlviij., Mansi, x, 631). There was an officer named 
“oeconomus” in the old Irish monasteries; see Reeves’ edition of Adamnan, p. 47. 


This Canon is found twice in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa XVI., Q. VII, 
Canon xxi., and again in Pars I., Dist. LXXXIX., c. iv. 


CANON XXVII 


The holy Synod has decreed that those who forcibly carry off women under pretence of marriage, and the 
aiders or abettors of such ravishers, shall be degraded if clergymen, and if laymen be anathematized. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXVII. 


If a clergyman elope with a woman, let him be expelled from the Church. If a layman, let him be 
anathema. The same shall be the lot of any that assist him. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa XXXVI., Q. II., canon 
j. 


In many old collections this is the last canon of this Council, e.g., Dionysius Exiguus, Isidore, the Prisca, 
the Greek by John of Antioch, and the Arabic by Joseph AEFgyptius. The reader familiar with the subject 
will have but little difficulty in explaining to his own satisfaction the omission of canon xxviij. in these 


instances. 


CANON XXVIII 


Following in all things the decisions of the holy Fathers, and acknowledging the canon, which has been 
just read, of the One Hundred and Fifty Bishops beloved-of-God (who assembled in the imperial city of 
Constantinople, which is New Rome, in the time of the Emperor Theodosius of happy memory), we also do 
enact and decree the same things concerning the privileges of the most holy Church of Constantinople, 
which is New Rome. For the Fathers rightly granted privileges to the throne of old Rome, because it was 
the royal city. And the One Hundred and Fifty most religious Bishops, actuated by the same consideration, 
gave equal privileges (isa presbeia) to the most holy throne of New Rome, justly judging that the city 
which is honoured with the Sovereignty and the Senate, and enjoys equal privileges with the old imperial 
Rome, should in ecclesiastical matters also be magnified as she is, and rank next after her; so that, in the 
Pontic, the Asian, and the Thracian dioceses, the metropolitans only and such bishops also of the Dioceses 
aforesaid as are among the barbarians, should be ordained by the aforesaid most holy throne of the most 
holy Church of Constantinople; every metropolitan of the aforesaid dioceses, together with the bishops of 
his province, ordaining his own provincial bishops, as has been declared by the divine canons; but that, as 
has been above said, the metropolitans of the aforesaid Dioceses should be ordained by the archbishop of 
Constantinople, after the proper elections have been held according to custom and have been reported to 
him. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXVIII. 


The bishop of New Rome shall enjoy the same honour as the bishop of Old Rome, on account of the 
removal of the Empire. For this reason the [metropolitans] of Pontus, of Asia, and of Thrace, as well as the 
Barbarian bishops shall be ordained by the bishop of Constantinople. 


Van Espen. 


It is certain that this canon was expressly renewed by canon xxxvi. of the Council of Trullo and from that 
time has been numbered by the Greeks among the canons; and at last it was acknowledged by some Latin 
collectors also, and was placed by Gratian in his Decretum, although clearly with a different sense. (Pars 
I., Dist. xxii., C. vj.) 


Bright. 


Here is a great addition to the canon of 381, so ingeniously linked on to it as to seem at first sight a part 
of it. The words kai hoste are meant to suggest that what follows is in fact involved in what has preceded: 
whereas a new point of departure is here taken, and instead of a mere “honorary pre-eminence” the 
bishop of Constantinople acquires a vast jurisdiction, the independent authority of three exarchs being 
annulled in order to make him patriarch. Previously he had proedria now he gains prostasia. As we have 
seen, a series of aggrandizements in fact had prepared for this aggrandizement in law; and various 
metropolitans of Asia Minor expressed their contentment at seeing it effected. “It is, indeed, more than 
probable that the self-assertion of Rome excited the jealousy of her rival of the East,” and thus “Eastern 
bishops secretly felt that the cause of Constantinople was theirs” (Gore’s Leo the Great, p. 120); but the 
gratification of Constantinople ambition was not the less, in a canonical sense, a novelty, and the attempt 
to enfold it in the authority of the Council of 381 was rather astute than candid. The true plea, whatever 
might be its value, was that the Council had to deal with a fait accompli, which it was wise at once to 
legalize and to regulate; that the “boundaries of the respective exarchates . . . were ecclesiastical 
arrangements made with a view to the general good and peace of the Church, and liable to vary with the 
dispensations to which the Church was providentially subjected,” so that “by confirming the ek pollou 
kratesan ethos in regard to the ordination of certain metropolitans (see Ep. of Council to Leo, Leon. Epist. 
xcviij., 4), “they were acting in the spirit, while violating the letter, of the ever-famous rule of Nicaea, ta 
archeia ethe krateito (cp. Newman, Transl. of Fleury, iii., 407). It is observable that Aristenus and Symeon, 
Logothetes reckon this decree as a XXIX*th canon (Justellus, ii., 694, 720). 


After the renewal of this canon by the Council of Trullo, Gratian adds “The VII*th Synod held under Pope 
Hadrian II., canon xxj.” (Decretum Pars I., Dist. xxij., C. vij.) “We define that no secular power shall 
hereafter dishonour anyone of these who rule our patriarchal sees, or attempt to move them from their 
proper throne, but shall judge them worthy of all reverence and honour; chiefly the most holy Pope of Old 
Rome, and then the Patriarch of Constantinople, and then those of Alexandria, and Antioch, and 
Jerusalem.” 


Some Greek codices have the following heading to this canon. 


“Decree of the same holy Synod published on account of the privileges of the throne of the most holy 
Church of Constantinople.” 


Tillemont. 


This canon seems to recognise no particular authority in the Church of Rome, save what the Fathers had 
granted it, as the seat of the empire. And it attributes in plain words as much to Constantinople as to 
Rome, with the exception of the first place. Nevertheless I do not observe that the Popes took up a thing 
so injurious to their dignity, and of so dangerous a consequence to the whole Church. For what Lupus 
quotes of St. Leo’s lxxviij. (civ.) letter, refers rather to Alexandria and to Antioch, than to Rome. St. Leo is 
contented to destroy the foundation on which they built the elevation of Constantinople, maintaining that 
a thing so entirely ecclesiastical as the episcopate ought not to be regulated by the temporal dignity of 
cities, which, nevertheless, has been almost always followed in the establishment of the metropolis, 
according to the Council of Nicea. 


St. Leo also complains that the Council of Chalcedon broke the decrees of the Council of Nice, the 
practice of antiquity, and the rights of Metropolitans. Certainly it was an odious innovation to see a Bishop 
made the chief, not of one department but of three; for which no example could be found save in the 
authority which the Popes took over Illyricum, where, however, they did not claim the power to ordain any 
Bishop. 


EXCURSUS ON THE LATER HISTORY OF CANON XXVIII 


Among the bishops who gave their answers at the last session to the question whether their subscription 
to the canons was voluntary or forced was Eusebius, bishop of Dorylaeum, an Asiatic bishop who said that 
he had read the Constantinopolitan canon to “the holy pope of Rome in presence of clerics of 
Constantinople, and that he had accepted it” (L. and C., Conc., iv. 815). But quite possibly this evidence is 
of little value. But what is more to the point is that the Papal legates most probably had already at this 
very council recognized the right of Constantinople to rank immediately after Rome. For at the very first 
session when the Acts of the Latrocinium were read, it was found that to Flavian, the Archbishop of 
Constantinople, was given only the fifth place. Against this the bishop protested and asked, “Why did not 
Flavian receive his position?” and the papal legate Paschasinus answered: “We will, please God, recognize 
the present bishop Anatolius of Constantinople as the first [i.e. after us], but Dioscorus made Flavian the 
fifth.” It would seem to be in vain to attempt to escape the force of these words by comparing with them 
the statement made in the last session, in a moment of heat and indignation, by Lucentius the papal 
legate, that the canons of Constantinople were not found among those of the Roman Code. It may well be 
that this statement was true, and yet it does not in any way lessen the importance of the fact that at the 
first session (a very different thing from the sixteenth) Paschasinus had admitted that Constantinople 
enjoyed the second place. It would seem that Quesnel has proved his point, notwithstanding the attempts 
of the Ballerini to counteract and overthrow his arguments. 


It would be the height of absurdity for any one to attempt to deny that the canon of Constantinople was 
entirely in force and practical execution, as far of those most interested were concerned, long before the 
meeting of the council of Chalcedon, and in 394, only thirteen years after the adoption of the canon, we 
find the bishop of Constantinople presiding at a synod at which both the bishop of Alexandria and the 
bishop of Antioch were present. 


St. Leo made, in connexion with this matter, some statements which perhaps need not be commented 
upon, but should certainly not be forgotten. In his epistle to Anatolius (no. cvi.) in speaking of the third 
canon of Constantinople he says: “That document of certain bishops has never been brought by your 
predecessors to the knowledge of the Apostolic See.” And in writing to the Empress (Ep. cv., ad Pulch.) he 
makes the following statement, strangely contrary to what she at least knew to be the fact, “To this 
concession a long course of years has given no effect!” 


We need not stop to consider the question why Leo rejected the xxviij*th canon of Chalcedon. It is certain 
that he rejected it and those who wish to see the motive of this rejection considered at length are referred 
to Quesnel and to the Ballerini; the former affirming that it was because of its encroachments upon the 
prerogatives of his own see, the latter urging that it was only out of his zeal for the keeping in full force of 
the Nicene decree. 


Leo can never be charged with weakness. His rejection of the canon was absolute and unequivocal. In 
writing to the Emperor he says that Anatolius only got the See of Constantinople by his consent, that he 
should behave himself modestly, and that there is no way he can make of Constantinople “an Apostolic 
See,” and adds that “only from love of peace and for the restoration of the unity of the faith” he has 
“abstained from annulling this ordination” (Ep. civ.). 


To the Empress he wrote with still greater violence: “As for the resolution of the bishops which is contrary 
to the Nicene decree, in union with your faithful piety, I declare it to be invalid and annul it by the 
authority of the holy Apostle Peter” (Ep. cv.). 


The papal annulling does not appear to have been of much force, for Leo himself confesses, in a letter 
written about a year later to the Empress Pulcheria (Ep. cxvi.), that the Illyrian bishops had since the 


council subscribed the xxviii*th canon. 


The pope had taken occasion in his letter in which he announced his acceptance of the doctrinal decrees 
of Chalcedon to go on further and express his rejection of the canons. This part of the letter was left 
unread throughout the Greek empire, and Leo complains of it to Julian of Cos (Ep. cxxvij.). 


Leo never gave over his opposition, although the breach was made up between him and Anatolius by an 
apparently insincere letter on the part of the latter (Ep. cxxxii.). Leo’s successors followed his example in 
rejecting the canons, both the IIId of Constantinople and the XXVIII*th of Chalcedon, but as M. l’abbe 
Duchesne so admirably says: “Mais leur voix fut peu ecoutee; on leur accorda sans doute des 
satisfactions, mais de pure ceremonie.” But Justinian acknowledged the Constantinopolitan and 
Chalcedonian rank of Constantinople in his CXXXI*st Novel. (cap. j.), and the Synod in Trullo in canon 
XXxvj. renewed exactly canon xxviij. of Chalcedon. Moreover the Seventh Ecumenical with the approval of 
the Papal Legates gave a general sanction to all the canons accepted by the Trullan Synod. And finally in 
1215 the Fourth Council of the Lateran in its Vth Canon acknowledged Constantinople’s rank as 
immediately after Rome, but this was while Constantinople was in the hands of the Latins! Subsequently 
at Florence the second rank, in accordance with the canons of I. Constantinople and of Chalcedon (which 
had been annulled by Leo) was given to the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, and so the opposition of 
Rome gave way after seven centuries and a half, and the Nicene Canon which Leo declared to be 
‘Inspired by the Holy Ghost” and “valid to the end of time” (Ep. cvi.), was set at nought by Leo’s successor 
in the Apostolic See. 


From the Acts of the same Holy Synod concerning Photius, Bishop of Tyre, and Eustathius, Bishop of 
Berytus. 


The most magnificent and glorious judges said: 


What is determined by the Holy Synod [in the matter of the Bishops ordained by the most religious Bishop 
Photius, but removed by the most religious Bishop Eustathius and ordered to be Presbyters after (having 
held) the Episcopate]? 


The most religious Bishops Paschasinus and Lucentius, and the Priest Boniface, representatives of the 
Church of Rome, said: 


CANON XXIX 


It is sacrilege to degrade a bishop to the rank of a presbyter; but, if they are for just cause removed from 
episcopal functions, neither ought they to have the position of a Presbyter; and if they have been 
displaced without any charge, they shall be restored to their episcopal dignity. 


And Anatolius, the most reverend Archbishop of Constantinople, said: If those who are alleged to have 
been removed from the episcopal dignity to the order of presbyter, have indeed been condemned for any 
sufficient causes, clearly they are not worthy of the honour of a presbyter. But if they have been forced 
down into the lower rank without just cause, they are worthy, if they appear guiltless, to receive again 
both the dignity and priesthood of the Episcopate. 


And all the most reverend Bishops cried out: 


The judgment of the Fathers is right. We all say the same. The Fathers have righteously decided. Let the 
sentence of the Archbishops prevail. 


And the most magnificent and glorious judges said: 

Let the pleasure of the Holy Synod be established for all time. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXIX. 


He is sacrilegious who degrades a bishop to the rank of a presbyter. For he that is guilty of crime is 
unworthy of the priesthood. But he that was deposed without cause, let him be [still] bishop. 


What precedes and follows the so-called canon is abbreviated from the IV*th Session of the Council (L. 
and C., Conc., Tom. IV., col. 550). I have followed a usual Greek method of printing it. 


Hefele. 


This so-called canon is nothing but a verbal copy of a passage from the minutes of the fourth session in 
the matter of Photius of Tyre and Eustathius of Berytus. Moreover, it does not possess the peculiar form 
which we find in all the genuine canons of Chalcedon, and in almost all ecclesiastical canons in general; 
on the contrary, there adheres to it a portion of the debate, of which it is a fragment, in which Anatolius is 


introduced as speaking. Besides it is wanting in all the old Greek, as well as in the Latin collections of 
canons, and in those of John of Antioch and of Photius, and has only been appended to the twenty-eight 
genuine canons of Chalcedon from the fact that a later transcriber thought fit to add to the genuine 
canons the general and important principle contained in the place in question of the fourth session. 
Accordingly, this so-called canon is certainly an ecclesiastical rule declared at Chalcedon, and in so fara 
kanon, but it was not added as a canon proper to the other twenty-eight by the Synod. 


From the Fourth Session of the same Holy Synod, having reference to the matter of the Egyptian Bishops. 


The most magnificent and glorious judges, and the whole Senate, said: 


CANON XXx 


Since the most religious bishops of Egypt have postponed for the present their subscription to the letter of 
the most holy Archbishop Leo, not because they oppose the Catholic Faith, but because they declare that 
it is the custom in the Egyptian diocese to do no such thing without the consent and order of their 
Archbishop, and ask to be excused until the ordination of the new bishop of the metropolis of Alexandria, 
it has seemed to us reasonable and kind that this concession should be made to them, they remaining in 
their official habit in the imperial city until the Archbishop of the Metropolis of Alexandria shall have been 
ordained. 


And the most religious Bishop Paschasinus, representative of the Apostolic throne for Rome ], said: 


If your authority suggests and commands that any indulgence be shewn to them, let them give securities 
that they will not depart from this city until the city of Alexandria receives a Bishop. 


And the most magnificent and glorious judges, and the whole Senate, said: 
Let the sentence of the most holy Paschasinus be confirmed. 


And therefore let them [i.e., the most religious Bishops of the Egyptians] remain in their official habit, 
either giving securities, if they can, or being bound by the obligation of an oath. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXX. 


It is the custom of the Egyptians that none subscribe without the permission of their Archbishop. 
Wherefore they are not to be blamed who did not subscribe the Epistle of the holy Leo until an Archbishop 
had been appointed for them. 


As in the case of the last so-called “canon” I have followed a usual Greek method, the wording departs but 
little from that of the acts (Vide L. and C., Conc., Tom. IV., col. 517). 


Hefele. 


This paragraph, like the previous one, is not a proper canon, but a verbal repetition of a proposal made in 
the fourth session by the imperial commissioners, improved by the legate Paschasinus, and approved by 
the Synod. Moreover, this so-called canon is not found in the ancient collections, and was probably added 
to the twenty-eight canons in the same manner and for the same reasons as the preceding. 


Bright. 


The council could insist with all plainness on the duty of hearing before condemning (see on Canon 
XXIX.); yet on this occasion bishop after bishop gave vent to harsh unfeeling absolutism, the only excuse 
for which consists in the fact that the outrages of the Latrocinium were fresh in their minds, and that 
three of the Egyptian supplicants, whom they were so eager to terrify or crush, had actually supported 
Dioscorus on the tragical August 8, 449. It was not in human nature to forget this; but the result is a blot 
on the history of the Council of Chalcedon. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 
SESSION XVI 
(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. IV., col. 794.) 


Paschasinus and Lucentius, the most reverend bishops, holding the place of the Apostolic See, said: If 
your magnificence so orders, we have something to lay before you. 


The most glorious judges, said: Say what you wish. The most holy Paschasinus the bishop, holding the 
place of Rome, said: The rulers of the world, taking care of the holy Catholic faith, by which their kingdom 


and glory is increased, have deigned to define this, in order that unity through a holy peace may be 
preserved through all the churches. But with still greater care their clemency has vouchsafed to provide 
for the future, so that no contention may spring up again between God’s bishops, nor any schisms, nor any 
scandal. But yesterday after your excellencies and our humility had left, it is said that certain decrees 
were made, which we esteem to have been done contrary to the canons, and contrary to ecclesiastical 
discipline. We request that your magnificence order these things to be read, that all the brethren may 
know whether the things done are just or unjust. 


The most glorious judges said: If anything was done after our leaving let it be read. 


And before the reading, Aetius, the Archdeacon of the Church of Constantinople said: It is certain that the 
matters touching the faith received a suitable form. But it is customary at synods, after those things which 
are chiefest of all shall have been defined, that other things also which are necessary should be examined 
and put into shape. We have, I mean the most holy Church of Constantinople has, manifestly things to be 
attended to. We asked the lord bishops (kuriois tois episkopois) from Rome, to join with us in these 
matters, but they declined, saying they had received no instructions on the subject. We referred the 
matter to your magnificence and you bid the holy Synod to consider this very point. And when your 
magnificence had gone forth, as the affair was one of common interest, the most holy bishops, standing 
up, prayed that this thing might be done. And they were present here, and this was done in no hidden nor 
secret fashion, but in due course and in accordance with the canons. 


The most glorious judges said: Let the acts be read. 


[ The canon (number XXVIII.), was then read, and the signatures, in all 192, including the bishops of 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and Heraclea, but not Thalassius of Caesarea who afterwards assented. Only a week 
before 350had signed the Definition of faith. When the last name was read a debate arose as follows. (Col. 
810.).] 


Lucentius, the most reverend bishop and legate of the Apostolic See, said: In the first place let your 
excellency notice that it was brought to pass by circumventing the holy bishops so that they were forced 
to sign the as yet unwritten canons, of which they made mention. [The Greek reads a little differently (I 
have followed the Latin as it is supposed by the critics to be more pure than the Greek we now have): Your 
excellency has perceived how many things were done in the presence of the bishops, in order that no one 
might be forced to sign the aforementioned canons; defining by necessity. ] 


The most reverend bishops cried out: No one was forced. 


Lucentius the most reverend bishop and legate of the Apostolic See, said: It is manifest that the decrees of 
the 318 have been put aside, and that mention only has been made of those of the 150, which are not 
found to have any place in the synodical canons, and which were made as they acknowledge eighty years 
ago. If therefore they enjoyed this privilege during these years, what do they seek for now? If they never 
used it, why seek it? [The Greek reads: “It is manifest that the present decrees have been added to the 
decrees of the 318 and to those of the 150 after them, decrees not received into the synodical canons, 
these things they pretend to be defined. If therefore in these times they used this benefit what now do 
they seek which according to the canons they had not used?] 


Aetius, the archdeacon of the most holy Church of Constantinople, said: If on this subject they had 
received any commands, let them be brought forward. 


Bonifacius, a presbyter and vicar of the Apostolic See, said: The most blessed and Apostolic Pope, among 
other things, gave us this commandment. And he read from the chart, “The rulings of the holy fathers 
shall with no rashness be violated or diminished. Let the dignity of our person in all ways be guarded by 
you. And if any, influenced by the power of his own city, should undertake to make usurpations, withstand 
this with suitable firmness.” 


The most glorious judges said: Let each party quote the canons. 


Paschasinus, the most reverend bishop and representative, read: Canon Six of the 318 holy fathers, “The 
Roman Church hath always had the primacy. Let Egypt therefore so hold itself that the bishop of 
Alexandria have the authority over all, for this is also the custom as regards the bishop of Rome. So too at 
Antioch and in the other provinces let the churches of the larger cities have the primacy. [In the Greek let 
the primacy be kept to the churches;’ a sentence which I do not understand, unless it means that for the 
advantage of the churches the primatial rights of Antioch must be upheld. But such a sentiment one would 
expect to find rather in the Latin than in the Greek.] And one thing is abundantly clear, that if any one 
shall have been ordained bishop contrary to the will of the metropolitan, this great synod has decreed that 
such an one ought not to be bishop. If however the judgment of all his own [fellows] is reasonable and 
according to the canons, and if two or three dissent through their own obstinacy, then let the vote of the 
majority prevail. For a custom has prevailed, and it is an ancient tradition, that the bishop of Jerusalem be 
honoured, let him have his consequent honour, but the rights of his own metropolis must be preserved.” 


Constantine, the secretary, read from a book handed him by Aetius, the archdeacon; Canon Six of the 318 
holy Fathers. “Let the ancient customs prevail, those of Egypt, so that the bishop of Alexandria shall have 
jurisdiction over all, since this also is the custom at Rome. Likewise at Antioch and in the rest of the 
provinces, let the rank (presbeia) be preserved to the churches. For this is absolutely clear that if anyone 
contrary to the will of the metropolitan be ordained bishop, such an one the great synod decreed should 
not be a bishop. If however by the common vote of all, founded upon reason, and according to the canons, 
two or three moved by their own obstinacy, make opposition, let the vote of the majority stand.” 


The same secretary read from the same codex the determination of the Second Synod. “These things the 
bishops decreed who assembled by the grace of God in Constantinople from far separated provinces, . . . 
and bishops are not to go to churches which are outside the bounds of their dioceses, nor to confound the 
churches, but according to the canons the bishop of Alexandria shall take the charge of the affairs of 
Egypt only, and the bishops of Orient shall govern the Oriental diocese only, the honours due to the 
Church of Antioch being guarded according to the Nicene canons, and the Asiatic bishops shall care for 
the diocese of Asia only, and those of Pontus the affairs of Pontus only, and those of Thrace the affairs of 
Thrace only. But bishops shall not enter uncalled another diocese for ordination, or any other 
ecclesiastical function. And the aforesaid canon concerning dioceses being observed, it is evident that the 
synod of every province will administer the affairs of that particular province as was decreed at Nice. But 
the churches of God in heathen nations must be governed according to the custom which has prevailed 
from the times of the Fathers. The bishop of Constantinople however shall have the prerogative of honour 
next after the bishop of Rome, because Constantinople is new Rome.” 


Notes. 


An attempt has been made to shew that this statement of the acts is a mere blunder. That no correct copy 
of the Nicene canons was read, and that the council accepted the version produced by the Roman legate 
as genuine. The proposition appears to me in itself ridiculous, and taken in connexion with the fact that 
the acts shew that the true canon of Nice was read immediately afterwards I cannot think the hypothesis 
really worthy of serious consideration. But it is most ably defended by the Ballerini in their edition of St. 
Leo’s works (Tom. iii., p. xxxvij. et seqq.) and Hefele seems to have accepted their conclusions (Vol. III., p. 
435). Bright, however, I think, takes a most just view of the case, whom I therefore quote. 


Bright. 


If we place ourselves for a moment in the position of the ecclesiastics of Constantinople when they heard 
Paschasinus read his “version,” which the Ballerini gently describe as “differing a little” from the Greek 
text, we shall see that it was simply impossible for them not to quote that text as it was preserved in their 
archives, and had been correctly translated by Philo and Evarestus in their version beginning “Antiqui 
mores obtineant.” No comment on the difference between it and the Roman “version” is recorded to have 
been made: and, in truth, none was necessary. Simply to confront the two, and pass on to the next point, 
was to confute Paschasinus at once most respectfully and most expressively. 


It should be added that the Ballerini ground their theory chiefly upon the authority of a Latin ms., the 
Codex Julianus, now called Parisiensis, in which this reading of the true text of the canon of Nice is not 
contained, as Baluzius was the first to point out. 


The most glorious judges said: Let the most holy Asiatic and Pontic bishops who have signed the tome just 
read say whether they gave their signatures of their own judgment or compelled by any necessity. And 
when these were come into the midst, the most reverend Diogenes, the bishop of Cyzicum, said: I call God 
to witness that I signed of my own judgment. [And so on, one after the other.] 


The rest cried out: We signed willingly. 


The most glorious judges said: As it is manifest that the subscription of each one of the bishops was given 
without any necessity but of his own will, let the most holy bishops who have not signed say something. 


Eusebius, the bishop of Ancyra, said: I am about to speak but for myself alone. 
[His speech is a personal explanation of his own action with regard to consecrating a bishop for Gangra.] 


The most glorious judges said: From what has been done and brought forward on each side, we perceive 
that the primacy of all (pro panton ta proteia) and the chief honour (ten exaireton timen) according to the 
canons, is to be kept for the most God-beloved archbishop of Old Rome, but that the most reverend 
archbishop of the royal city Constantinople, which is new Rome, is to enjoy the honour of the same 
primacy, and to have the power to ordain the metropolitans in the Asiatic, Pontic, and Thracian dioceses, 
in this manner: that there be elected by the clergy, and substantial (ktetoron) and most distinguished men 
of each metropolis and moreover by all the most reverend bishops of the province, or a majority of them, 
and that he be elected whom those afore mentioned shall deem worthy of the metropolitan episcopate and 
that he should be presented by all those who had elected him to the most holy archbishop of royal 
Constantinople, that he might be asked whether he [i.e., the Patriarch of Constantinople] willed that he 


should there be ordained, or by his commission in the province where he received the vote to the 
episcopate. The most reverend bishops of the ordinary towns should be ordained by all the most reverend 
bishops of the province or by a majority of them, the metropolitan having his power according to the 
established canon of the fathers, and making with regard to such ordinations no communications to the 
most holy archbishop of royal Constantinople. Thus the matter appears to us to stand. Let the holy Synod 
vouchsafe to teach its view of the case. 


The most reverend bishops cried out: This is a just sentence. So we all say. These things please us all. This 
is a just determination. Establish the proposed form of decree. This is a just vote. All has been decreed as 
should be. We beg you to let us go. By the safety of the Emperor let us go. We all will remain in this 
opinion, we all say the same things. 


Lucentius, the bishop, said: The Apostolic See gave orders that all things should be done in our presence 
[This sentence reads in the Latin: The Apostolic See ought not to be humiliated in our presence. I do not 
know why Canon Bright in his notes on Canon XXVIII. has followed this reading]; and therefore whatever 
yesterday was done to the prejudice of the canons during our absence, we beseech your highness to 
command to be rescinded. But if not, let our opposition be placed in the minutes, and pray let us know 
clearly [Lat. that we may know] what we are to report to that most apostolic bishop who is the ruler of the 
whole church, so that he may be able to take action with regard to the indignity done to his See and to the 
setting at naught of the canons. 


[John, the most reverend bishop of Sebaste, said: We all will remain of the opinion expressed by your 
magnificence. |] 


The most glorious judges said: The whole synod has approved what we proposed. 
Notes. 

Hefele. 

(Hist. Counc., Vol. III., p. 428.) 


That is, the prerogative assigned to the Church of Constantinople is, in spite of the opposition of the 
Roman legate decreed by the Synod. Thus ended the Council of Chalcedon after it had lasted three weeks. 


How it is possible after reading the foregoing proceedings to imagine for an instant that the bishops of 
this Council considered the rights they were discussing to be of Divine origin, and that the occupant of the 
See of Rome was, jure divino, supreme over all pontiffs I cannot understand. It is quite possible, of course, 
to affirm, as some have done, that the acts, as we have them, have been mutilated, but the contention 
involves not only many difficulties but also no few absurdities; and yet I cannot but think that even this 
extreme hypothesis is to be preferred to any attempt to reconcile the acts as we now have them with the 
acceptance on the part of the members of the council of the doctrine of a jure divino Papal Supremacy as 
it is now held by the Latin Church. 


The Fifth Ecumenical Council 
The Second Council of Constantinople 


a.d. 553 


EMPEROR.—JUSTINIAN I. 
POPE.—VIGILIUS. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 
(Hefele, History of the Councils, Vol. IV, p. 289.) 


In accordance with the imperial command, but without the assent of the Pope, the synod was opened on 
the 5th of May a.d. 553, in the Secretarium of the Cathedral Church at Constantinople. Among those 
present were the Patriarchs, Eutychius of Constantinople, who presided, Apollinaris of Alexandria, 
Domninus of Antioch, three bishops as representatives of the Patriarch Eustochius of Jerusalem, and 145 
other metropolitans and bishops, of whom many came also in the place of absent colleagues. 


(Bossuet, Def. Cleri Gall., Lib. vii., cap. xix. Abridged. Translation by Allies.) 


The three chapters were the point in question; that is, respecting Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret’s 
writings against Cyril, and the letter of Ibas of Edessa to Maris the Persian. They examined whether that 
letter had been approved in the Council of Chalcedon. So much was admitted that it had been read there, 
and that Ibas, after anathematizing Nestorius, had been received by the holy Council. Some contended 
that his person only was spared; others that his letter also was approved. Thus inquiry was made at the 
fifth Council how the writings on the Faith were wont to be approved in former Councils. The Acts of the 
third and fourth Council, those which we have mentioned above respecting the letter of St. Cyril and of St. 
Leo, were set forth. Then the holy Council declared: “It is plain, from what has been recited, in what 
manner the holy Councils are wont to approve what is brought before them. For great as was the dignity 
of those holy men who wrote the letters recited, yet they did not approve their letters simply or without 
inquiry, nor without taking cognizance that they were in all things agreeable to the exposition and 
doctrine of the holy Fathers, with which they were compared.” But the Acts proved that this course was 
not pursued in the case of the letter of Ibas; they inferred, therefore, most justly, that that letter had not 
been approved. So, then, it is certain from the third and fourth Councils, the fifth so declaring and 
understanding it, that letters approved by the Apostolic See, such as was that of Cyril, or even proceeding 
from it, as that of Leo, were received by the holy Councils not simply, nor without inquiry. The holy 
Fathers proceed to do what the Bishops at Chalcedon would have done, had they undertaken the 
examination of Ibas’s letter. They compare the letter with the Acts of Ephesus and Chalcedon. Which 
done, the holy Council declared—”The comparison made proves, beyond a doubt, that the letter which 
Ibas is said to have written is, in all respects, opposed to the definition of the right Faith, which the 
Council of Chalcedon set forth.” All the Bishops cried out, “We all say this; the letter is heretical.” Thus, 
therefore, is it proved by the fifth Council, that our holy Fathers in Ecumenical Councils pronounce the 
letters read, whether of Catholics or heretics, or even of Roman Pontiffs, and that on matter of Faith, to be 
orthodox or heretical, according to the same procedure, after legitimate cognizance, the truth being 
inquired into, and then cleared up; and upon these premises judgment given. 


What! you will say, with no distinction, and with minds equally inclined to both parties? Indeed, we have 
said, and shall often repeat, that there was a presumption in favour of the decrees of orthodox Pontiffs; 
but in Ecumenical Councils, where judgment is to be passed in matter of Faith, that they were bound no 
longer to act upon presumption, but on the truth clearly and thoroughly ascertained. 


Such were the Acts of the fifth Council. This it learnt from the third and fourth Councils, and approved; 
and in this argument we have brought at once in favour of our opinion the decrees of three Ecumenical 
Councils, of Ephesus, of Chalcedon, and the second Constantinopolitan. The Emperor Justinian desired 
that the question concerning the above-mentioned Three Chapters should be considered in the Church. 
He therefore sent for Pope Vigilius to Constantinople. There he not long after assembled a council. He and 
the Orientals thought it of great moment that these Chapters should be condemned, against the 
Nestorians, who were raising their heads to defend them; Vigilius, with the Occidentals, feared lest this 
occasion should be taken to destroy the authority of the Council of Chalcedon: because it was admitted 
that Theodoret and Ibas had been received in that Council, whilst Theodore, though named, was let go 
without any mark of censure. Though then both parties easily agreed as to the substance of the Faith, yet 
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the question had entirely respect to the Faith, it being feared by the one party lest the Nestorian, by the 
other lest the Eutychian, enemies of the Council of Chalcedon should prevail. Vigilius on the 11th of April, 
548, issues his “Judicatum” against the Three Chapters, saving the authority of the Council of Chalcedon. 
Thereupon the Bishops of Africa, Illyria, and Dalmatia, with two of his own confidential Deacons, 
withdraw from his communion. In the year 550 the African Bishops, under Reparatus of Carthage, not 
only reject the Judicatum, but anathematize Vigilius himself, and sever him from Catholic Communion, 
reserving to him a place for repentance. At length the Pope publicly withdraws his “Judicatum.” While the 
Council is sitting at Constantinople he publishes his “Constitutum,” in which he condemns certain 
propositions of Theodore, but spares his person; the same respecting Theodoret; but with respect to Ibas, 
he declares that his letter was pronounced orthodox by the Council of Chalcedon. However this may be, 
so much is clear, that Vigilius, though invited, declined being present at the council: that nevertheless the 
council was held without him; that he published a “Constitutum,” in which he disapproved of what 
Theodore, Theodoret, and Ibas were said to have written against the Faith; but decreed that their names 
should be spared because they were considered to have been received by the fourth Council, or to have 
died in the communion of the Church, and to be reserved to the judgment of God. Concerning the letter of 
Ibas, he published the following, that, “understood in the best and most pious sense,” it was blameless; 
and concerning the three Chapters generally, he ordered that after his present declaration ecclesiastics 
should move no further question. 


Such was the decree of Vigilius, issued upon the authority with which he was invested. But the council, 
after his Constitution, both raised a question about the Three Chapters, and decided that question was 
properly raised concerning the dead, and that the letter of Ibas was manifestly heretical and Nestorian, 
and contrary in all things to the Faith of Chalcedon, and that they were altogether accursed, who 
defended the impious Theodore of Mopsuestia, or the writings of Theodoret against Cyril, or the impious 
letter of Ibas defending the tenets of Nestorius: and all such as did not anathematize it, but said it was 
correct. 


In these latter words they seemed not even to spare Vigilius, although they did not mention his name. And 
it is certain their decree was confirmed by Pelagius the Second, Gregory the Great, and other Roman 
Pontiffs. These things prove, that in a matter of the utmost importance, disturbing the whole Church, and 
seeming to belong to the Faith, the decrees of sacred councils prevail over the decrees of Pontiffs, and 
that the letter of Ibas, though defended by a judgment of the Roman Pontiff, could nevertheless be 
proscribed as heretical. 


EXCURSUS ON THE GENUINENESS OF THE ACTS OF THE FIFTH COUNCIL 


Some suspicion has arisen with regard to how far the acts of the Fifth Ecumenical Council may be relied 
upon. Between the Roman Manuscript printed by Labbe and the Paris manuscript found in Mansi there 
are considerable variations and, strange to say, some of the most injurious things to the memory of Pope 
Vigilius are found only in the Paris manuscript. Moreover we know that the manuscript kept in the 
patriarchal archives at Constantinople had been tampered with during the century that elapsed before the 
next Ecumenical Synod, for at that council the forgeries and interpolations were exposed by the Papal 
Legates. 


At the XIV“th Session of that synod the examination of the genuineness of the acts of the Second Council 
of Constantinople was resumed. It had been begun at the XII*th Session. Up to this time only two mss. 
had been used, now the librarian of the patriarchate presented a third ms. which he had found in the 
archives, and swore that neither himself nor any other so far as he knew had made any change in these 
mss. These were then compared and it was found that the two first agreed in containing the pretended 
letter of Mennas to Pope Vigilius, and the two writings addressed by Vigilius to Justinian and Theodora; 
but that none of these were found in the third ms. It was further found that the documents in dispute were 
in a different hand from the rest of the ms., and that in the first book of the parchment ms., three 
quarternions had been inserted, and in the second book between quarternions 15 and 16, four unpaged 
leaves had been placed. So too the second ms. had been tampered with. The council inserted these 
particulars in a decree, and ordered that “these additions must be quashed in both mss., and marked with 
an obelus, and the falsifiers must be smitten with anathema.” Finally the council cried out, “Anathema to 
the pretended letters of Mennas and Vigilius! Anathema to the forger of Acts! Anathema to all who teach, 
etc.” 


From all this it would seem that the substantial accuracy of the rest of the acts have been established by 
the authority of the Sixth Synod, and Hefele and all recent scholars follow Mansi’s Paris ms. 


It may be well here to add that a most thorough-going attack upon the acts has been made in late years by 
Professor Vincenzi, in defence of Pope Vigilius and of Origen. The reader is referred to his writings on the 
subject: In Sancti Gregorii Nysseni et Originis scripta et doctrinam nova defensio; Vigil., Orig., Justin. 
triumph., in Synod V. (Romae, 1865.) The Catholic Dictionary frankly says that this is “an attempt to deny 
the most patent facts, and treat some of the chief documents as forgeries,” and “unworthy of serious 
notice.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 
SESSION I 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. V., col. 419.) 
[The Emperor’s Letter which was read to the Fathers. ] 


In the Name of our Lord God Jesus Christ. The Emperor Flavius Justinian, German, Gothic, etc., and 
always Augustus, to the most blessed bishops and patriarchs, Eutychius of Constantinople, Apollinarius of 
Alexandria, Domninus of Theopolis, Stephen, George, and Damian, the most religious bishops taking the 
place of that man of singular blessedness, Eustochius, the Archbishop and Patriarch of Jerusalem, and the 
other most religious bishops stopping in this royal city from the different provinces. 


[The following is the letter condensed, including Hefele’s digest. History of the Councils, Vol. IV., p. 298.] 


The effort of my predecessors, the orthodox Emperors, ever aimed at the settling of controversies which 
had arisen respecting the faith by the calling of Synods. For this cause Constantine assembled 318 
Fathers at Nice, and was himself present at the Council, and assisted those who confessed the Son to be 
consubstantial with the Father. Theodosius, 150 at Constantinople, Theodosius the younger, the Synod of 
Ephesus, the Emperor Marcian, the bishops at Chalcedon. As, however, after Marcian’s death, 
controversies respecting the Synod of Chalcedon had broken out in several places, the Emperor Leo wrote 
to all bishops of all places, in order that everyone might declare his opinion in writing with regard to this 
holy Council. Soon afterwards, however, had arisen again the adherents of Nestorius and Eutyches, and 
caused great divisions, so that many Churches had broken off communion with one another. When, now, 
the grace of God raised us to the throne, we regarded it as our chief business to unite the Churches again, 
and to bring the Synod of Chalcedon, together with the three earlier, to universal acceptance. We have 
won many who previously opposed that Synod; others, who persevered in their opposition, we banished, 
and so restored the unity of the Church again. But the Nestorians want to impose their heresy upon the 
Church; and, as they could not use Nestorius for that purpose, they made haste to introduce their errors 
through Theodore of Mopsuestia, the teacher of Nestorius, who taught still more grievous blasphemies 
than his. He maintained, e.g., that God the Word was one, and Christ another. For the same purpose they 
made use of those impious writings of Theodoret which were directed against the first Synod of Ephesus, 
against Cyril and his Twelve Chapters, and also the shameful letter which Ibas is said to have written. 
They maintain that this letter was accepted by the Synod of Chalcedon, and so would free from 
condemnation Nestorius and Theodore who were commended in the letter. If they were to succeed, the 
Logos could no longer be said to be “made man,” nor Mary called the Mother (genetrix) of God. We, 
therefore, following the holy Fathers, have first asked you in writing to give your judgment on the three 
impious chapters named, and you have answered, and have joyfully confessed the true faith. Because, 
however, after the condemnation proceeding from you, there are still some who defend the Three 
Chapters, therefore we have summoned you to the capital, that you may here, in common assembly, place 
again your view in the light of day. When, for example, Vigilius, Pope of Old Rome, came hither, he, in 
answer to our questions, repeatedly anathematised in writing the Three Chapters, and confirmed his 
steadfastness in this view by much, even by the condemnation of his deacons, Rusticus and Sebastian. We 
possess still his declarations in his own hand. Then he issued his Judicatum, in which he anathematised 
the Three Chapters, with the words, Et quoniam, etc. You know that he not only deposed Rusticus and 
Sebastian because they defended the Three Chapters, but also wrote to Valentinian, bishop of Scythia, 
and Aurelian, bishop of Arles, that nothing might be undertaken against the Judicatum. When you 
afterwards came hither at my invitation, letters were exchanged between you and Vigilius in order to a 
common assembly. But now he had altered his view, would no longer have a synod, but required that only 
the three patriarchs and one other bishop (in communion with the Pope and the three bishops about him) 
should decide the matter. In vain we sent several commands to him to take part in the synod. He rejected 
also our two proposals, either to call a tribunal for decision, or to hold a smaller assembly, at which, 
besides him and his three bishops, every other patriarch should have place and voice, with from three to 
five bishops of his diocese.* We further declare that we hold fast to the decrees of the four Councils, and 
in every way follow the holy Fathers, Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, Gregory the Theologian, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Ambrose, Theophilus, John (Chrysostom) of Constantinople, Cyril, Augustine, Proclus, Leo and their 
writings on the true faith. As, however, the heretics are resolved to defend Theodore of Mopsuestia and 
Nestorius with their impieties, and maintain that that letter of Ibas was received by the Synod of 
Chalcedon, so do we exhort you to direct your attention to the impious writings of Theodore, and 
especially to his Jewish Creed which was brought forward at Ephesus and Chalcedon, and anathematized 
by each synod with those who had so held or did so hold; and we further exhort you to consider what the 
holy Fathers have written concerning him and his blasphemies, as well as what our predecessors have 
promulgated, as also what the Church historians have set forth concerning him. You will thence see that 
he and his heresies have since been condemned and that therefore his name has long since been struck 
from the diptychs of the Church of Mopsuestia. Consider the absurd assertion that heretics ought not to 
be anathematized after their deaths; and we exhort you further to follow in this matter the doctrine of the 
holy Fathers, who condemned not only living heretics but also anathematized after their death those who 
had died in their iniquity, just as those who had been unjustly condemned they restored after their death 
and wrote their names in the sacred diptychs; which took place in the case of John and of Flavian of pious 


memory, both of them bishops of Constantinople. Moreover we exhort you to examine the writing of 
Theodoret and the supposed letter of Ibas, in which the incarnation of the Word is denied, the expression 
“Mother of God” and the holy Synod of Ephesus rejected, Cyril called a heretic, and Theodore and 
Nestorius defended and praised. And as they say that the Council of Chalcedon has received this letter, 
you must compare the declarations of this Council relating to the faith with the contents of the impious 
letter. Finally, we entreat you to accelerate the matter. For he who when asked concerning the right faith, 
puts off his answer for a long while, does nothing else but deny the right faith. For in questioning and 
answering on things which are of faith, it is not he who is found first or second, but he who is the more 
ready with a right confession, that is acceptable to God. May God keep you, most holy and religious 
fathers, for many years. Given IV. Nones of May, at Constantinople, in the xxvii*th year of the reign of the 
imperial lord Justinian, the perpetual Augustus, and in the xii*th year after the consulate of the most 
illustrious Basil. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 
SESSION VII 


(From the Paris manuscript found in Hardouin Concilia, Tom. III., 171 et seqq.; Mansi, Tom. ix., 346 et 
seqq. This speech is not found in full in any other ms. The Ballerini [Hefele notes] raise objections to the 
genuineness of the additions [in Noris. Opp., Tom. IV., 1037], but Hefele does not consider the objections 
of serious moment. [Hist. of the Councils, Vol. IV., p. 323, note 2.] All the mss. agree that The most 
glorious quaester of the sacred palace, Constantine, was sent by the most pious Emperor, and when he 
had entered the Council spake as follows: “Certum est vestrae beatitudini, quantum, etc.” The rest of the 
speech differs in the different manuscripts. I follow that of Paris.) 


You know how much care the most invincible Emperor has always had that the contention raised up by 
certain persons with regard to the Three Chapters should have a termination. ... For this intent he has 
required the most religious Vigilius to assemble with you and draw up a decree on this matter in 
accordance with the Orthodox faith. Although therefore, Vigilius has already frequently condemned the 
Three Chapters in writing, and has done this also by word of mouth in the presence of the Emperor, and of 
the most glorious judges and of many members of this synod, and has always been ready to smite with 
anathema the defenders of Theodore of Mopsuestia, and the letter which was attributed to Ibas, and the 
writings of Theodoret which he set forth against the orthodox faith and against the twelve capitula of the 
holy Cyril: yet he has refused to do this in communion with you and your synod. 


Yesterday Vigilius sent Servus Dei, a most reverend Subdeacon of the Roman Church, and invited 
Belisarius, Cethegus, as also Justinus and Constantine the most glorious consuls, as well as bishops 
Theodore, Ascidas, Benignus, and Phocas, to come to him as he wished to give through them an answer to 
the Emperor. They came, but speedily returned and informed the most pious lord, that we had visited 
Vigilius, the most religious bishop, and that he had said to us: “We have called you for this reason, that 
you may know what things have been done in the past days. To this end I have written a document about 
the disputed Three Chapters, addressed to the most pious Emperor, pray be good enough to read it, and 
to carry it to his Serenity.” But when we had heard this and had seen the document written to your 
serenity, we said to him that we could not by any means receive any document written to the most pious 
Emperor without his bidding. “But you have deacons for running with messages, by whom you can send 
it.” He, however, said to us: “You now know that I have made the document.” But we, bishops, answered 
him: “If your blessedness is willing to meet together with us and the most holy Patriarchs, and the most 
religious bishops, and to treat of the Three Chapters and to give, in unison with us all, a suitable form of 
the orthodox faith, as the Holy Apostles and the holy Fathers and the four Councils have done, we will 
hold thee as our head, as a father and primate. But if your holiness has drawn up a document for the 
Emperor, you have errand-runners, as we have said; send it by them.” And when he had heard these 
things from us, he sent Servus Dei the Subdeacon, who now awaits the answer of your serenity. And when 
his Piety had heard this, he commanded through the aforesaid most religious and glorious men, the 
before-named subdeacon to carry back this message to the most religious Vigilius: “We invited him (you) 
to meet together with the most blessed patriarchs and other religious bishops, and with them in common 
to examine and judge the Three Chapters. But since you have refused to do this, and you say that you 
alone have written by yourself somewhat on the Three Chapters; if you have condemned them, in 
accordance with those things which you did before, we have already many such statements and need no 
more; but if you have written now something contrary to these things which were done by you before, you 
have condemned yourself by your own writing, since you have departed from orthodox doctrine and have 
defended impiety. And how can you expect us to receive such a document from you?” 


And when this answer was given by the most pious Emperor, he did not send through the same deacon 
any document in writing from himself. And all this was done without writing as also to your blessedness. 


[He then, according to all the mss., presented certain documents to be read, in the ms. printed by Labbe 
and Cossart, Tom. V., col. 549 et seqq. These are fewer than in the Paris ms., which last also contains the 
following just after the reading of the documents and after the Council had declared that they proved the 
Emperor’s zeal for the faith. ] 


Constantine, the most glorious Quaestor, said: While I am still present at your holy council by reason of 
the reading of the documents which have been presented to you, I would say that the most pious Emperor 
has sent a minute (formam), to your Holy Synod, concerning the name of Vigilius, that it be no more 
inserted in the holy diptychs of the Church, on account of the impiety which he defended. Neither let it be 
recited by you, nor retained, either in the church of the royal city, or in other churches which are 
intrusted to you and to the other bishops in the State committed by God to his rule. And when you hear 
this minute, again you will perceive by it how much the most serene Emperor cares for the unity of the 
holy churches and for the purity of the holy mysteries. 


[The letter was then read.] 


The holy Synod said: What has seemed good to the most pious Emperor is congruous to the labours which 
he bears for the unity of the churches. Let us preserve unity to (ad) the Apostolic See of the most holy 
Church of ancient Rome, carrying out all things according to the tenor of what has been read. De 
proposita vero quaestione quod jam promisimus procedat. 


Notes. 


Hefele understands that the Council heard and approved this letter of the Emperor’s, but that the 
“Emperor did not mean entirely to break off communion with the Apostolic see, neither did he wish the 
Synod to do so” (Hist. Councils, Vol. IV., p. 326), as indeed he says in his letter. 


The Ballerini consider this letter of the Emperor’s to be spurious, but (says Hefele) “on insufficient 
grounds” (l. c., p. 326, note 3). The expressions used by the Emperor may not unnaturally be somewhat 
startling to those holding the theological position of the Ballerini: “We will not endure to receive the 
spotless communion from him nor from any one else who does not condemn this impiety . . . lest we be 
found thus communicating with the impiety of Nestorius and Theodore.” It is noteworthy that the Fifth 
Ecumenical Council should strike the name of the reigning Pope from the diptychs as a father of heresy; 
and that the Sixth Ecumenical Synod should anathematize another Pope as a heretic! 


THE SENTENCE OF THE SYNOD 


(From the Acts. Collation VIII., L. and C., Conc., Tom. V., col. 562.) 


Our Great God and Saviour Jesus Christ, as we learn from the parable in the Gospel, distributes talents to 
each man according to his ability, and at the fitting time demands an account of the work done by every 
man. And if he to whom but one talent has been committed is condemned because he has not worked with 
it but only kept it without loss, to how much greater and more horrible judgment must he be subject who 
not only is negligent concerning himself, but even places a stumbling-block and cause of offence in the 
way of others? Since it is manifest to all the faithful that whenever any question arises concerning the 
faith, not only the impious man himself is condemned, but also he who when he has the power to correct 
impiety in others, neglects to do so. 


We therefore, to whom it has been committed to rule the church of the Lord, fearing the curse which 
hangs over those who negligently perform the Lord’s work, hasten to preserve the good seed of faith pure 
from the tares of impiety which are being sown by the enemy. 


When, therefore, we saw that the followers of Nestorius were attempting to introduce their impiety into 
the church of God through the impious Theodore, who was bishop of Mopsuestia, and through his impious 
writings; and moreover through those things which Theodoret impiously wrote, and through the wicked 
epistle which is said to have been written by Ibas to Maris the Persian, moved by all these sights we rose 
up for the correction of what was going on, and assembled in this royal city called thither by the will of 
God and the bidding of the most religious Emperor. 


And because it happened that the most religious Vigilius stopping in this royal city, was present at all the 
discussions with regard to the Three Chapters, and had often condemned them orally and in writing, 
nevertheless afterwards he gave his consent in writing to be present at the Council and examine together 
with us the Three Chapters, that a suitable definition of the right faith might be set forth by us all. 
Moreover the most pious Emperor, according to what had seemed good between us, exhorted both him 
and us to meet together, because it is comely that the priesthood should after common discussion impose 
a common faith. On this account we besought his reverence to fulfil his written promises; for it was not 
right that the scandal with regard to these Three Chapters should go any further, and the Church of God 
be disturbed thereby. And to this end we brought to his remembrance the great examples left us by the 
Apostles, and the traditions of the Fathers. For although the grace of the Holy Spirit abounded in each one 
of the Apostles, so that no one of them needed the counsel of another in the execution of his work, yet 
they were not willing to define on the question then raised touching the circumcision of the Gentiles, until 
being gathered together they had confirmed their own several sayings by the testimony of the divine 
Scriptures. 


And thus they arrived unanimously at this sentence, which they wrote to the Gentiles: “It has seemed 


good to the Holy Ghost and to us, to lay upon you no other burden than these necessary things, that ye 
abstain from things offered to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and from fornication.” 


But also the Holy Fathers, who from time to time have met in the four holy councils, following the example 
of the ancients, have by a common discussion, disposed of by a fixed decree the heresies and questions 
which had sprung up, as it was certainly known, that by common discussion when the matter in dispute 
was presented by each side, the light of truth expels the darkness of falsehood. 


Nor is there any other way in which the truth can be made manifest when there are discussions 
concerning the faith, since each one needs the help of his neighbour, as we read in the Proverbs of 
Solomon: “A brother helping his brother shall be exalted like a walled city; and he shall be strong as a 
well-founded kingdom;” and again in Ecclesiastes he says: “Two are better than one; because they have a 
good reward for their labour.” 


So also the Lord himself says: “Verily I say unto you that if two of you shall agree upon earth as touching 
anything they shall seek for, they shall have it from my Father which is in heaven. For wheresoever two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 


But when often he had been invited by us all, and when the most glorious judges had been sent to him by 
the most religious Emperor, he promised to give sentence himself on the Three Chapters (sententiam 
proferre): And when we heard this answer, having the Apostle’s admonition in mind, that “each one must 
give an account of himself to God” and fearing the judgment that hangs over those who scandalize one, 
even of the least important, and knowing how much sorer it must be to give offence to so entirely 
Christian an Emperor, and to the people, and to all the Churches; and further recalling what was said by 
God to Paul: “Fear not, but speak, and be not silent, for I am with thee, and no one can harm thee.” 
Therefore, being gathered together, before all things we have briefly confessed that we hold that faith 
which our Lord Jesus Christ, the true God, delivered to his holy Apostles, and through them to the holy 
churches, and which they who after them were holy fathers and doctors, handed down to the people 
credited to them. 


We confessed that we hold, preserve, and declare to the holy churches that confession of faith which the 
318 holy Fathers more at length set forth, who were gathered together at Nice, who handed down the 
holy mathema or creed. Moreover, the 150 gathered together at Constantinople set forth our faith, who 
followed that same confession of faith and explained it. And the consent of the 200 holy fathers gathered 
for the same faith in the first Council of Ephesus. And what things were defined by the 630 gathered at 
Chalcedon for the one and the same faith, which they both followed and taught. And all those who from 
time to time have been condemned or anathematized by the Catholic Church, and by the aforesaid four 
Councils, we confessed that we hold them condemned and anathematized. And when we had thus made 
profession of our faith we began the examination of the Three Chapters, and first we brought into review 
the matter of Theodore of Mopsuestia; and when all the blasphemies contained in his writings were made 
manifest, we marvelled at the long-suffering of God, that the tongue and mind which had framed such 
blasphemies were not immediately consumed by the divine fire; and we never would have suffered the 
reader of the aforenamed blasphemies to proceed, fearing [as we did] the indignation of God for their 
record alone (as each blasphemy surpassed its predecessor in the magnitude of its impiety and moved 
from its foundation the mind of the hearer) had it not been that we saw they who gloried in such 
blasphemies stood in need of the confusion which would come upon them through their manifestation. So 
that all of us, moved with indignation by these blasphemies against God, both during and after the 
reading, broke forth into denunciations and anathematisms against Theodore, as if he had been living and 
present. O Lord be merciful, we cried, not even devils have dared to utter such things against thee. 


O intolerable tongue! O the depravity of the man! O that high hand he lifted up against his Creator! For 
the wretched man who had promised to know the Scriptures, had no recollection of the words of the 
Prophet Hosea, “Woe unto them! for they have fled from me: they are become famous because they were 
impious as touching me; they spake iniquities against me, and when they had thought them out, they 
spake the violent things against me. Therefore shall they fall in the snare by reason of the wickedness of 
their own tongues. Their contempt shall turn into their own bosom: because they have transgressed my 
covenant and have acted impiously against my laws.” 


To these curses the impious Theodore is justly subject. For the prophecies concerning Christ he rejected 
and hastened to destroy, so far as he had the power, the great mystery of the dispensation for our 
salvation; attempting in many ways to show the divine words to be nothing but fables, for the mirth of the 
gentiles, and spurned the other prophetic announcements made against the impious, especially that which 
the divine Habacuc said of those who teach falsely, “Woe unto him that giveth his neighbour drink, that 
puttest thy bottle to him and makest him drunken that thou mayest look on their nakedness,” that is, their 
doctrines full of darkness and altogether foreign to the light. 


And why should we add anything further? For anyone can take in his hands the writings of the impious 
Theodore or the impious chapters which from his impious writings were inserted by us in our acts, and 
find the incredible foolishness and the detestable things which he said. For we are afraid to proceed 
further and again to remember these infamies. 


There was also read to us what had been written by the holy Fathers against him, and his foolishness 
which exceeded that of all heretics, and moreover the histories and the imperial laws, setting forth his 
impiety from the beginning, and since after all these things the defenders of his impiety, glorying in the 
injuries uttered by him against his Creator, said that it was not right to anathematize him after death, 
although we knew the ecclesiastical tradition concerning the impious, that even after death, heretics are 
anathematized; nevertheless we thought it necessary concerning this also to make examination, and there 
were found in the acts how divers heretics had been anathematized after death; and in many ways it was 
manifest to us that those who were saying this cared nothing for the judgment of God, nor for the 
Apostolic announcements, nor for the tradition of the Fathers. And we would like to ask them what they 
have to say to the Lord’s having said of himself: “Whosoever should have believed in him, is not judged: 
but who should not have believed in him is judged already, because he hath not believed in the name of 
the only begotten Son of God,” and of that exclamation of the Apostle: Although we or an angel from 
heaven were to preach to you another gospel than that we have preached unto you, let him be anathema: 
as we have said, so now I say again, If anyone preach to you another gospel than that you have received, 
let him be anathema.” 


For when the Lord says: “he is judged already,” and when the Apostle anathematizes even angels, if they 
teach anything different from what we have preached, how can even those who dare all things, presume 
to say that these words refer only to the living? or are they ignorant, or is it not rather that they feign to 
be ignorant, that the judgment of anathema is nothing else than that of separation from God? For the 
impious person, although he may not have been verbally anathematized by anyone, nevertheless he really 
is anathematized, having separated himself from the true life by his impiety. 


For what have they to answer to the Apostle again when he says, “A man that is an heretic reject after the 
first and second corrections. Knowing that such a man is perverse, and sins, and is condemned by 
himself.” 


In accordance with which words Cyril of blessed memory, in the books which he wrote against Theodore, 
says as follows: They are to be avoided who are in the grasp of such awful crimes whether they be among 
the quick or not. For it is necessary always to flee from that which is hurtful, and not to have respect of 
persons, but to consider what is pleasing to God. And again the same Cyril of holy memory, writing to 
John, bishop of Antioch, and to the synod assembled in that city concerning Theodore who was 
anathematized together with Nestorius, says thus: It was therefore necessary to keep a brilliant festival, 
since every voice which agreed with the blasphemies of Nestorius had been cast out no matter whose. For 
it proceeded against all those who held these same opinions or had at one time held them, which is 
exactly what we and your holiness have said: We anathematize those who say that there are two Sons and 
two Christs. For one is he who is preached by us and you, as we have said, Christ, the Son and Lord, only 
begotten as man, according to the saying of the most learned Paul. And also in his letter to Alexander and 
Martinian and John and Paregorius and Maximus, presbyters and monastic fathers, and those who with 
them were leading the solitary life, he so says: The holy synod of Ephesus, gathered together according to 
the will of God against the Nestorian perfidy with a just and keen sentence condemned together with him 
the empty words of those who afterwards should embrace or who had in time past embraced the same 
opinions with him, and who presumed to say or write any such thing, laying upon them an equal 
condemnation. For it followed naturally that when one was condemned for such profane emptiness of 
speech, the sentence should not come against one only, but (so to speak) against every one of their 
heresies or calumnies, which they utter against the pious doctrines of the Christ, worshipping two Sons, 
and dividing the indivisible, and bringing in the crime of man-worship (anthropolatry), both into heaven 
and earth. For with us the holy multitude of the supernal spirits adore one Lord Jesus Christ. Moreover 
several letters of Augustine, of most religious memory, who shone forth resplendent among the African 
bishops, were read, shewing that it was quite right that heretics should be anathematized after death. And 
this ecclesiastical tradition, the other most reverend bishops of Africa have preserved: and the holy 
Roman Church as well had anathematized certain bishops after their death, although they had not been 
accused of any falling from the faith during their lives: and of each we have the evidence in our hands. 


But since the disciples of Theodore and of his impiety, who are so manifestly enemies of the truth, have 
attempted to bring forward certain passages of Cyril of holy memory and of Proclus, as though they had 
been written in favour of Theodore, it is opportune to fit to them the words of the prophet when he says: 
“The ways of the Lord are right and the just walk therein; but the wicked shall be weak in them.” For 
these, evilly receiving the things which have been well and opportunely written by the holy Fathers, and 
making excuses in their sins, quote these words. The fathers do not appear as delivering Theodore from 
anathema, but rather as economically using certain expressions on account of those who defended 
Nestorius and his impiety, in order to draw them away from this error, and to lead them to perfection and 
to teach them to condemn not only Nestorius, the disciple of the impiety, but also his teacher Theodore. 
So in these very words of economy the Fathers shew their intention on this point, that Theodore should be 
anathematized, as has been abundantly demonstrated by us in our acts from the writings of Cyril and 
Proclus of holy memory with regard to the condemnation of Theodore and his impiety. And such economy 
is found in divine Scripture: and it is evident that Paul the Apostle made use of this in the beginning of his 
ministry, in relation to those who had been brought up as Jews, and circumcised Timothy, that by this 
economy and condescension he might lead them on to perfection. But afterwards he forbade circumcision, 


writing thus to the Galatians: “Behold, I Paul say to you, that if ye be circumcised Christ profiteth you 
nothing.” But we found that that which heretics were wont to do, the defenders of Theodore had done 
also. For cutting out certain of the things which the holy Fathers had written, and placing with them and 
mixing up certain false things of their own, they have tried by a letter of Cyril of holy memory as though 
from a testimony of the Fathers, to free from anathema the aforesaid impious Theodore: in which very 
passages the truth was demonstrated, when the parts which had been cut off were read in their proper 
order, and the falsehood was thoroughly evinced by the collation of the true. But in all these things, they 
who spake such vanities, “trusted in falsehood,” as it is written, “they trust in falsehood, and speak vanity; 
they conceive grief and bring forth iniquity, weaving the spider’s web.” When we had thus considered 
Theodore and his impiety, we took care to have recited and inserted in our acts a few of these things 
which had been impiously written by Theodoret against the right faith and against the Twelve Chapters of 
St. Cyril and against the First Council of Ephesus, also certain things written by him in defence of those 
impious ones Theodore and Nestorius, for the satisfaction of the reader; that all might know that these 
had been justly cast out and anathematized. In the third place the letter which is said to have been written 
by Ibas to Maris the Persian, was brought forward for examination, and we found that it, too, should be 
read. When it was read immediately its impiety was manifest to all. And it was right to make the 
condemnation and anathematism of the aforesaid Three Chapters, as even to this time there had been 
some question on the subject. But because the defenders of these impious ones, Theodore and Nestorius, 
were scheming in some way or other to confirm these persons and their impiety, and were saying that this 
impious letter, which praised and defended Theodore and Nestorius and their impiety, had been received 
by the holy Council of Chalcedon we thought it necessary to shew that the holy synod was free of the 
impiety which was contained in that letter, that it might be clear that they who say such things do not do 
so with the favour of this holy council, but that through its name they may confirm their own impiety. And 
it was shewn in the acts that in former times Ibas had been accused because of the very impiety which is 
contained in this letter; at first by Proclus, of holy memory, the bishop of Constantinople, and afterwards 
by Theodosius, of pious memory, and by Flavian, who was ordained bishop in succession to Proclus, who 
delegated the examination of the matter to Photius, bishop of Tyre, and to Eustathius, bishop of the city of 
Beyroot. Afterwards the same Ibas, being found guilty, was cast out of his bishopric. Such was the state of 
the case, how could anyone presume to say that that impious letter was received by the holy council of 
Chalcedon and that the holy council of Chalcedon agreed with it throughout? Nevertheless in order that 
they who thus calumniate the holy council of Chalcedon may have no further opportunity of doing so, we 
ordered to be recited the decisions of the holy Synods, to wit, of first Ephesus, and of Chalcedon, with 
regard to the Epistles of Cyril of blessed memory and of Leo, of pious memory, sometime Pope of Old 
Rome. And since we had learned from these that nothing written by anyone else ought to be received 
unless it had been proved to agree with the orthodox faith of the holy Fathers, we interrupted our 
proceedings so as to recite also the definition of the faith which was set forth by the holy council of 
Chalcedon, so that we might compare the things in the epistle with this decree. And when this was done it 
was perfectly clear that the contents of the epistle were wholly opposite to those of the definition. 


For the definition agreed with the one and unchanging faith set forth as well by the 318 holy Fathers as by 
the 150 and by those who assembled at the first synod at Ephesus. But that impious letter, on the other 
hand, contained the blasphemies of the heretics Theodore and Nestorius, and defended them, and calls 
them doctors, while it calls the holy Fathers heretics. 


And this we made manifest to all, that we did not have any intention of omitting the Fathers of the first 
and second interlocutions, which the followers of Theodore and Nestorius cited on their side, but these 
and all the others having been read and their contents examined, we found that the aforesaid Ibas was not 
allowed to be received without being compelled to anathematize Nestorius and his impious teachings, 
which were defended in that epistle. And this the rest of the religious bishops of the aforesaid holy 
Council did as well as those two whose interlocutions certain tried to use. 


For this they observed in the case of Theodoret, and required him to anathematize those things of which 
he was accused. If therefore they were willing to allow the reception of Ibas in no other manner unless he 
condemned the impiety which was contained in his letters, and subscribed the definition of faith adopted 
by the Council, how can they attempt to make out that this impious letter was received by the same holy 
council? For we are taught, “What fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? and what 
communion hath light with darkness? And what concord hath Christ with Belial? Or what part hath he 
that believeth with an infidel? And what agreement hath the temple of God with idols.” 


Having thus detailed all that has been done by us, we again confess that we receive the four holy Synods, 
that is, the Nicene, the Constantinopolitan, the first of Ephesus, and that of Chalcedon, and we have 
taught, and do teach all that they defined respecting the one faith. And we account those who do not 
receive these things aliens from the Catholic Church. Moreover we condemn and anathematize, together 
with all the other heretics who have been condemned and anathematized by the before-mentioned four 
holy Synods, and by the holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, Theodore who was Bishop of Mopsuestia, and 
his impious writings, and also those things which Theodoret impiously wrote against the right faith, and 
against the Twelve Chapters of the holy Cyril, and against the first Synod of Ephesus, and also those 
which he wrote in defence of Theodore and Nestorius. In addition to these we also anathematize the 
impious Epistle which Ibas is said to have written to Maris, the Persian, which denies that God the Word 


was incarnate of the holy Mother of God, and ever Virgin Mary, and accuses Cyril of holy memory, who 
taught the truth, as an heretic, and of the same sentiments with Apollinaris, and blames the first Synod of 
Ephesus as deposing Nestorius without examination and inquiry, and calls the Twelve Chapters of the holy 
Cyril impious, and contrary to the right faith, and defends Theodorus and Nestorius, and their impious 
dogmas and writings. We therefore anathematize the Three Chapters before-mentioned, that is, the 
impious Theodore of Mopsuestia, with his execrable writings, and those things which Theodoret impiously 
wrote, and the impious letter which is said to be of Ibas, and their defenders, and those who have written 
or do write in defence of them, or who dare to say that they are correct, and who have defended or 
attempt to defend their impiety with the names of the holy Fathers, or of the holy Council of Chalcedon. 
These things therefore being settled with all accuracy, we, bearing in remembrance the promises made 
respecting the holy Church, and who it was that said that the gates of hell should not prevail against her, 
that is, the deadly tongues of heretics; remembering also what was prophesied respecting it by Hosea, 
saying, “I will betroth thee unto me in faithfulness, and thou shalt know the Lord,” and numbering 
together with the devil, the father of lies, the unbridled tongues of heretics who persevered in their 
impiety unto death, and their most impious writings, will say to them, “Behold, all ye kindle a fire, and 
cause the flame of the fire to grow strong, ye shall walk in the light of your fire, and the flame which ye 
kindle.” But we, having a commandment to exhort the people with right doctrine, and to speak to the 
heart of Jerusalem, that is, the Church of God, do rightly make haste to sow in righteousness, and to reap 
the fruit of life; and kindling for ourselves the light of knowledge from the holy Scriptures, and the 
doctrine of the Fathers, we have considered it necessary to comprehend in certain Capitula, both the 
declaration of the truth, and the condemnation of heretics, and of their wickedness. 


THE CAPITULA OF THE COUNCIL 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. V., col. 568.) 
I. 


If anyone shall not confess that the nature or essence of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost is 
one, as also the force and the power; [if anyone does not confess] a consubstantial Trinity, one Godhead to 
be worshipped in three subsistences or Persons: let him be anathema. For there is but one God even the 
Father of whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus Christ through whom are all things, and one Holy Spirit 
in whom are all things. 


II. 


If anyone shall not confess that the Word of God has two nativities, the one from all eternity of the Father, 
without time and without body; the other in these last days, coming down from heaven and being made 
flesh of the holy and glorious Mary, Mother of God and always a virgin, and born of her: let him be 
anathema. 


III. 


If anyone shall say that the wonder-working Word of God is one [Person] and the Christ that suffered 
another; or shall say that God the Word was with the woman-born Christ, or was in him as one person in 
another, but that he was not one and the same our Lord Jesus Christ, the Word of God, incarnate and 
made man, and that his miracles and the sufferings which of his own will he endured in the flesh were not 
of the same [Person]: let him be anathema. 


IV. 


If anyone shall say that the union of the Word of God to man was only according to grace or energy, or 
dignity, or equality of honour, or authority, or relation, or effect, or power, or according to good pleasure 
in this sense that God the Word was pleased with a man, that is to say, that he loved him for his own sake, 
as says the senseless Theodorus, or [if anyone pretends that this union exists only] so far as likeness of 
name is concerned, as the Nestorians understand, who call also the Word of God Jesus and Christ, and 
even accord to the man the names of Christ and of Son, speaking thus clearly of two persons, and only 
designating disingenuously one Person and one Christ when the reference is to his honour, or his dignity, 
or his worship; if anyone shall not acknowledge as the Holy Fathers teach, that the union of God the Word 
is made with the flesh animated by a reasonable and living soul, and that such union is made synthetically 
and hypostatically, and that therefore there is only one Person, to wit: our Lord Jesus Christ, one of the 
Holy Trinity: let him be anathema. As a matter of fact the word “union” (tes henoseos) has many 
meanings, and the partisans of Apollinaris and Eutyches have affirmed that these natures are confounded 
inter se, and have asserted a union produced by the mixture of both. On the other hand the followers of 
Theodorus and of Nestorius rejoicing in the division of the natures, have taught only a relative union. 
Meanwhile the Holy Church of God, condemning equally the impiety of both sorts of heresies, recognises 
the union of God the Word with the flesh synthetically, that is to say, hypostatically. For in the mystery of 
Christ the synthetical union not only preserves unconfusedly the natures which are united, but also allows 
no separation. 


V. 


If anyone understands the expression “one only Person of our Lord Jesus Christ” in this sense, that it is 
the union of many hypostases, and if he attempts thus to introduce into the mystery of Christ two 
hypostases, or two Persons, and, after having introduced two persons, speaks of one Person only out of 
dignity, honour or worship, as both Theodorus and Nestorius insanely have written; if anyone shall 
calumniate the holy Council of Chalcedon, pretending that it made use of this expression [one hypostasis] 
in this impious sense, and if he will not recognize rather that the Word of God is united with the flesh 
hypostatically, and that therefore there is but one hypostasis or one only Person, and that the holy Council 
of Chalcedon has professed in this sense the one Person of our Lord Jesus Christ: let him be anathema. 
For since one of the Holy Trinity has been made man, viz.: God the Word, the Holy Trinity has not been 
increased by the addition of another person or hypostasis. 


VI. 


If anyone shall not call in a true acceptation, but only in a false acceptation, the holy, glorious, and ever- 
virgin Mary, the Mother of God, or shall call her so only in a relative sense, believing that she bare only a 
simple man and that God the word was not incarnate of her, but that the incarnation of God the Word 
resulted only from the fact that he united himself to that man who was born [of her]; if he shall calumniate 
the Holy Synod of Chalcedon as though it had asserted the Virgin to be Mother of God according to the 
impious sense of Theodore; or if anyone shall call her the mother of a man (anthropotokon) or the Mother 
of Christ (Christotokon), as if Christ were not God, and shall not confess that she is exactly and truly the 
Mother of God, because that God the Word who before all ages was begotten of the Father was in these 
last days made flesh and born of her, and if anyone shall not confess that in this sense the holy Synod of 
Chalcedon acknowledged her to be the Mother of God: let him be anathema. 


VII. 


If anyone using the expression, “in two natures,” does not confess that our one Lord Jesus Christ has been 
revealed in the divinity and in the humanity, so as to designate by that expression a difference of the 
natures of which an ineffable union is unconfusedly made, [a union] in which neither the nature of the 
Word was changed into that of the flesh, nor that of the flesh into that of the Word, for each remained that 
it was by nature, the union being hypostatic; but shall take the expression with regard to the mystery of 
Christ in a sense so as to divide the parties, or recognising the two natures in the only Lord Jesus, God the 
Word made man, does not content himself with taking in a theoretical manner the difference of the 
natures which compose him, which difference is not destroyed by the union between them, for one is 
composed of the two and the two are in one, but shall make use of the number [two] to divide the natures 
or to make of them Persons properly so called: let him be anathema. 


VII. 


If anyone uses the expression “of two natures,” confessing that a union was made of the Godhead and of 
the humanity, or the expression “the one nature made flesh of God the Word,” and shall not so understand 
those expressions as the holy Fathers have taught, to wit: that of the divine and human nature there was 
made an hypostatic union, whereof is one Christ; but from these expressions shall try to introduce one 
nature or substance [made by a mixture] of the Godhead and manhood of Christ; let him be anathema. For 
in teaching that the only-begotten Word was united hypostatically [to humanity] we do not mean to say 
that there was made a mutual confusion of natures, but rather each [nature] remaining what it was, we 
understand that the Word was united to the flesh. Wherefore there is one Christ, both God and man, 
consubstantial with the Father as touching his Godhead, and consubstantial with us as touching his 
manhood. Therefore they are equally condemned and anathematized by the Church of God, who divide or 
part the mystery of the divine dispensation of Christ, or who introduce confusion into that mystery. 


IX. 


If anyone shall take the expression, Christ ought to be worshipped in his two natures, in the sense that he 
wishes to introduce thus two adorations, the one in special relation to God the Word and the other as 
pertaining to the man; or if anyone to get rid of the flesh, [that is of the humanity of Christ,] or to mix 
together the divinity and the humanity, shall speak monstrously of one only nature or essence (phusin 
egoun ousian) of the united (natures), and so worship Christ, and does not venerate, by one adoration, 
God the Word made man, together with his flesh, as the Holy Church has taught from the beginning: let 
him be anathema. 


X. 


If anyone does not confess that our Lord Jesus Christ who was crucified in the flesh is true God and the 
Lord of Glory and one of the Holy Trinity: let him be anathema. 


XI. 


If anyone does not anathematize Arius, Eunomius, Macedonius, Apollinaris, Nestorius, Eutyches and 


Origen, as well as their impious writings, as also all other heretics already condemned and anathematized 
by the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, and by the aforesaid four Holy Synods and [if anyone does not 
equally anathematize] all those who have held and hold or who in their impiety persist in holding to the 
end the same opinion as those heretics just mentioned: let him be anathema. 


Notes. 
Hefele. 
(Hist. Councils, Vol. iv., p. 336.) 


Halloix, Garnier, Basnage, Walch and others suppose, and Vincenzi maintains with great zeal, that the 
name of Origen is a later insertion in this anathematism, because (a) Theodore Ascidas, the Origenist, was 
one of the most influential members of the Synod, and would certainly have prevented a condemnation of 
Origen; further, (b) because in this anathematism only such heretics would be named as had been 
condemned by one of the first four Ecumenical Synods, which was not the case with Origen; (c) because 
this anathematism is identical with the tenth in the homologia of the Emperor, but in the latter the name 
of Origen is lacking; and, finally, (d) because Origen does not belong to the group of heretics to whom this 
anathematism refers. His errors were quite different. 


All these considerations seem to me of insufficient strength, or mere conjecture, to make an alteration in 
the text, and arbitrarily to remove the name of Origen. As regards the objection in connection with 
Theodore Ascidas, it is known that the latter had already pronounced a formal anathema on Origen, and 
certainly he did the same this time, if the Emperor wished it or if it seemed advisable. The second and 
fourth objections have little weight. In regard to the third (c) it is quite possible that either the Emperor 
subsequently went further than in his homologia, or that the bishops at the fifth Synod, of their own 
accord, added Origen, led on perhaps by one or another anti-Origenist of their number. What, however, 
chiefly determines us to the retention of the text is: (a) that the copy of the synodal Acts extant in the 
Roman archives, which has the highest credibility, and was probably prepared for Vigilius himself, 
contains the name of Origen in the eleventh anathematism; and (b) that the monks of the new Lama in 
Palestine, who are known to have been zealous Origenists, withdrew Church communion from the bishops 
of Palestine after these had subscribed the Acts of the fifth Synod. In the anathema on the Three Chapters 
these Origenists could find as little ground for such a rupture as their friends and former colleague 
Ascidas; it could only be by the synod attacking their darling Origen. (c) Finally, only on the ground that 
the name of Origen really stood in the eleventh anathematism, can we explain the widely-circulated 
ancient rumour that our Synod anathematized Origen and the Origenists. 


XII. 


If anyone defends the impious Theodore of Mopsuestia, who has said that the Word of God is one person, 
but that another person is Christ, vexed by the sufferings of the soul and the desires of the flesh, and 
separated little by little above that which is inferior, and become better by the progress in good works and 
irreproachable in his manner of life, as a mere man was baptized in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and obtained by this baptism the grace of the Holy Spirit, and became worthy 
of Sonship, and to be worshipped out of regard to the Person of God the Word (just as one worships the 
image of an emperor) and that he is become, after the resurrection, unchangeable in his thoughts and 
altogether without sin. And, again, this same impious Theodore has also said that the union of God the 
Word with Christ is like to that which, according to the doctrine of the Apostle, exists between a man and 
his wife, “They twain shall be in one flesh.” The same [Theodore] has dared, among numerous other 
blasphemies, to say that when after the resurrection the Lord breathed upon his disciples, saying, 
“Receive the Holy Ghost,” he did not really give them the Holy Spirit, but that he breathed upon them only 
as a sign. He likewise has said that the profession of faith made by Thomas when he had, after the 
resurrection, touched the hands and the side of the Lord, viz.: “My Lord and my God,” was not said in 
reference to Christ, but that Thomas, filled with wonder at the miracle of the resurrection, thus thanked 
God who had raised up Christ. And moreover (which is still more scandalous) this same Theodore in his 
Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles compares Christ to Plato, Manichaeus, Epicurus and Marcion, 
and says that as each of these men having discovered his own doctrine, had given his name to his 
disciples, who were called Platonists, Manicheans, Epicureans and Marcionites, just so Christ, having 
discovered his doctrine, had given the name Christians to his disciples. If, then, anyone shall defend this 
most impious Theodore and his impious writings, in which he vomits the blasphemies mentioned above, 
and countless others besides against our Great God and Saviour Jesus Christ, and if anyone does not 
anathematize him or his impious writings, as well as all those who protect or defend him, or who assert 
that his exegesis is orthodox, or who write in favour of him and of his impious works, or those who share 
the same opinions, or those who have shared them and still continue unto the end in this heresy: let him 
be anathema. 


XIII. 


If anyone shall defend the impious writings of Theodoret, directed against the true faith and against the 
first holy Synod of Ephesus and against St. Cyril and his XII. Anathemas, and [defends] that which he has 
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written in defence of the impious Theodore and Nestorius, and of others having the same opinions as the 
aforesaid Theodore and Nestorius, if anyone admits them or their impiety, or shall give the name of 
impious to the doctors of the Church who profess the hypostatic union of God the Word; and if anyone 
does not anathematize these impious writings and those who have held or who hold these sentiments, and 
all those who have written contrary to the true faith or against St. Cyril and his XII. Chapters, and who die 
in their impiety: let him be anathema. 


XIV. 


If anyone shall defend that letter which Ibas is said to have written to Maris the Persian, in which he 
denies that the Word of God incarnate of Mary, the Holy Mother of God and ever-virgin, was made man, 
but says that a mere man was born of her, whom he styles a Temple, as though the Word of God was one 
Person and the man another person; in which letter also he reprehends St. Cyril as a heretic, when he 
teaches the right faith of Christians, and charges him with writing things like to the wicked Apollinaris. In 
addition to this he vituperates the First Holy Council of Ephesus, affirming that it deposed Nestorius 
without discrimination and without examination. The aforesaid impious epistle styles the XII. Chapters of 
Cyril of blessed memory, impious and contrary to the right faith and defends Theodore and Nestorius and 
their impious teachings and writings. If anyone therefore shall defend the aforementioned epistle and 
shall not anathematize it and those who defend it and say that it is right or that a part of it is right, or if 
anyone shall defend those who have written or shall write in its favour, or in defence of the impieties 
which are contained in it, as well as those who shall presume to defend it or the impieties which it 
contains in the name of the Holy Fathers or of the Holy Synod of Chalcedon, and shall remain in these 
offences unto the end: let him be anathema. 


EXCURSUS ON THE XV. ANATHEMAS AGAINST ORIGEN 


That Origen was condemned by name in the Eleventh Canon of this council there seems no possible 
reason to doubt. I have given in connexion with that canon a full discussion of the evidence upon which 
our present text rests. But there arises a further question, to wit, Did the Fifth Synod examine the case of 
Origen and finally adopt the XV. Anathemas against him which are usually found assigned to it? It would 
seem that with the evidence now in our possession it would be the height of rashness to give a dogmatic 
answer to this question. Scholars of the highest repute have taken, and do take to-day, the opposite sides 
of the case, and each defends his own side with marked learning and ability. To my mind the chief 
difficulty in supposing these anathematisms to have been adopted by the Fifth Ecumenical is that nothing 
whatever is said about Origen in the call of the council, nor in any of the letters written in connexion with 
it; all of which would seem unnatural had there been a long discussion upon the matter, and had such an 
important dogmatic definition been adopted as the XV. Anathemas, and yet on the other hand there is a 
vast amount of literature subsequent in date to the council which distinctly attributes a detailed and 
careful examination of the teaching of Origen and a formal condemnation of him and of it to this council. 


The XV. Anathemas as we now have them were discovered by Peter Lambeck, the Librarian of Vienna, in 
the XVII*th century; and bear, in the Vienna ms., the heading, “Canons, of the 165 holy Fathers of the 
holy fifth Synod, held in Constantinople.” But despite this, Walch (Ketzerhist., Vol. vii., p. 661 et seqq. and 
671; Vol. viij., p. 281 et seqq.); Doellinger (Church History, Eng. Trans., Vol. v., p. 203 et seqq.); Hefele 
(Hist. Councils, Vol. iv., p. 221 sq.), and many others look upon this caption as untrustworthy. Evagrius, 
the historian, distinctly says that Origen was condemned with special anathemas at this Council, but his 
evidence is likewise (and, as it seems to me, too peremptorily) set aside. 


Cardinal Noris, in his Dissertatio Historica de Synodo Quinta, is of opinion that Origen was twice 
condemned by the Fifth Synod; the first time by himself before the eight sessions of which alone the acts 
remain, and again after those eight sessions, in connexion with two of his chief followers, Didymus the 
Blind and the deacon Evagrius. The Jesuit, John Garnier wrote in opposition to Noris; but his work, while 
exceedingly clever, is considered by the learned to contain (as Hefele says) “many statements [which] are 
rash, arbitrary, and inaccurate, and on the whole it is seen to be written in a spirit of opposition to Noris.” 
In defence of Noris’s main contention came forward the learned Ballerini brothers, of Verona. In their 
Defensio dissertationis Norisianae de Syn. V. adv. diss. P. Garnerii, they expand and amend Noris’s 
hypothesis. But after all is said the matter remains involved in the greatest obscurity, and it is far easier to 
bring forward objections to the arguments in defence of either view than to bring forward a theory which 
will satisfy all the conditions of the problem. 


Those who deny that the XV. Anathemas were adopted by the Fifth Synod agree in assigning them to the 
“Home Synod,” that is a Synod at Constantinople of the bishops subject to it, in a.d. 543. Hefele takes this 
view and advocates it with much cogency, but confesses frankly, “We certainly possess no strong and 
decisive proof that the fifteen anathematisms belong to the Constantinopolitan synod of the year 543; but 
some probable grounds for the opinion may be adduced.” This appears to be a somewhat weak statement 
with which to overthrow so much evidence as there can be produced for the opposite view. For the 
traditional view the English reader will find a complete defence in E. B. Pusey, What is of Faith with 
regard to Eternal Punishment? 


Before closing it will be well to call the attention of the reader to these words now found in the acts as we 
have them: 


“And we found that many others had been anathematised after death, also even Origen; and if any one 
were to go back to the times of Theophilus of blessed memory or further he would have found him 
anathematised after death; which also now your holiness and Vigilius, the most religious Pope of Old 
Rome has done in his case.” It would seem that this cannot possibly refer to anything else than a 
condemnation of Origen by the Fifth Ecumenical Synod, and so strongly is Vincenzi, Origen’s defender, 
impressed with this that he declares the passage to have been tampered with. But even if these 
anathemas were adopted at the Home Synod before the meeting of the Fifth Ecumenical, it is clear that 
by including his name among those of the heretics in the XI*th Canon, it practically ratified and made its 
own the action of that Synod. 


The reader will be glad to know Harnack’s judgment in this matter. Writing of the Fifth Council, he says: 
“It condemned Origen, as Justinian desired; it condemned the Three Chapters and consequently the 
Antiochene theology, as Justinian desired,” etc., and in a foot-note he explains that he agrees with “Noris, 
the Ballerini, Moeller (R. Encykl., xi., p. 113) and Loofs (pp. 287, 291) as against Hefele and Vincenzi.” A 
few pages before, he speaks of this last author’s book as “a big work which falsifies history to justify the 
theses of Halloix, to rehabilitate Origen and Vigilius, and on the other hand to remodel’ the Council and 
partly to bring it into contempt.” Further on he says: “The fifteen anathemas against Origen, on which his 
condemnation at the council was based, contained the following points. . . . Since the Three Chapters’ 
were condemned at the same time, Origen and Theodore were both got rid of. . . . Origen’s doctrines of 
the consummation, and of spirits and matter might no longer be maintained. The judgment was restored 
to its place, and got back even its literal meaning.” 


THE ANATHEMAS AGAINST ORIGEN 
I. 


If anyone asserts the fabulous pre-existence of souls, and shall assert the monstrous restoration which 
follows from it: let him be anathema. 


II. 


If anyone shall say that the creation (teu paragogen) of all reasonable things includes only intelligences 
(noas) without bodies and altogether immaterial, having neither number nor name, so that there is unity 
between them all by identity of substance, force and energy, and by their union with and knowledge of 
God the Word; but that no longer desiring the sight of God, they gave themselves over to worse things, 
each one following his own inclinations, and that they have taken bodies more or less subtile, and have 
received names, for among the heavenly Powers there is a difference of names as there is also a 
difference of bodies; and thence some became and are called Cherubims, others Seraphims, and 
Principalities, and Powers, and Dominations, and Thrones, and Angels, and as many other heavenly orders 
as there may be: let him be anathema. 


III. 


If anyone shall say that the sun, the moon and the stars are also reasonable beings, and that they have 
only become what they are because they turned towards evil: let him be anathema. 


IV. 


If anyone shall say that the reasonable creatures in whom the divine love had grown cold have been 
hidden in gross bodies such as ours, and have been called men, while those who have attained the lowest 
degree of wickedness have shared cold and obscure bodies and are become and called demons and evil 
spirits: let him be anathema,. 


V. 


If anyone shall say that a psychic (psuchiken) condition has come from an angelic or archangelic state, 
and moreover that a demoniac and a human condition has come from a psychic condition, and that from a 
human state they may become again angels and demons, and that each order of heavenly virtues is either 
all from those below or from those above, or from those above and below: let him be anathema. 


VI. 


If anyone shall say that there is a twofold race of demons, of which the one includes the souls of men and 
the other the superior spirits who fell to this, and that of all the number of reasonable beings there is but 
one which has remained unshaken in the love and contemplation of God, and that that spirit is become 
Christ and the king of all reasonable beings, and that he has created all the bodies which exist in heaven, 
on earth, and between heaven and earth; and that the world which has in itself elements more ancient 


than itself, and which exists by themselves, viz.: dryness, damp, heat and cold, and the image (idean) to 
which it was formed, was so formed, and that the most holy and consubstantial Trinity did not create the 
world, but that it was created by the working intelligence (Nous demirurgos) which is more ancient than 
the world, and which communicates to it its being: let him be anathema. 


VII. 


If anyone shall say that Christ, of whom it is said that he appeared in the form of God, and that he was 
united before all time with God the Word, and humbled himself in these last days even to humanity, had 
(according to their expression) pity upon the divers falls which had appeared in the spirits united in the 
same unity (of which he himself is part), and that to restore them he passed through divers classes, had 
different bodies and different names, became all to all, an Angel among Angels, a Power among Powers, 
has clothed himself in the different classes of reasonable beings with a form corresponding to that class, 
and finally has taken flesh and blood like ours and is become man for men; [if anyone says all this] and 
does not profess that God the Word humbled himself and became man: let him be anathema. 


VII. 


If anyone shall not acknowledge that God the Word, of the same substance with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, and who was made flesh and became man, one of the Trinity, is Christ in every sense of the word, 
but [shall affirm] that he is so only in an inaccurate manner, and because of the abasement (kenosanta), as 
they call it, of the intelligence (nous); if anyone shall affirm that this intelligence united (sunemmenon ) to 
God the Word, is the Christ in the true sense of the word, while the Logos is only called Christ because of 
this union with the intelligence, and e converso that the intelligence is only called God because of the 
Logos: let him be anathema. 


IX. 


If anyone shall say that it was not the Divine Logos made man by taking an animated body with a psuche 
logike and noera, that he descended into hell and ascended into heaven, but shall pretend that it is the 
Nous which has done this, that Nous of which they say (in an impious fashion) he is Christ properly so 
called, and that he is become so by the knowledge of the Monad: let him be anathema. 


X. 


If anyone shall say that after the resurrection the body of the Lord was ethereal, having the form of a 
sphere, and that such shall be the bodies of all after the resurrection; and that after the Lord himself shall 
have rejected his true body and after the others who rise shall have rejected theirs, the nature of their 
bodies shall be annihilated: let him be anathema. 


XI. 


If anyone shall say that the future judgment signifies the destruction of the body and that the end of the 
story will be an immaterial psusis, and that thereafter there will no longer be any matter, but only spirit 
nous): let him be anathema. 


XII. 


If anyone shall say that the heavenly Powers and all men and the Devil and evil spirits are united with the 
Word of God in all respects, as the Nous which is by them called Christ and which is in the form of God, 
and which humbled itself as they say; and [if anyone shall say] that the Kingdom of Christ shall have an 
end: let him be anathema. 


XII. 


If anyone shall say that Christ [i.e., the Nous] is in no wise different from other reasonable beings, neither 
substantially nor by wisdom nor by his power and might over all things but that all will be placed at the 
right hand of God, as well as he that is called by them Christ [the Nous], as also they were in the feigned 
pre-existence of all things: let him be anathema. 


XIV. 


If anyone shall say that all reasonable beings will one day be united in one, when the hypostases as well 
as the numbers and the bodies shall have disappeared, and that the knowledge of the world to come will 
carry with it the ruin of the worlds, and the rejection of bodies as also the abolition of [all] names, and 
that there shall be finally an identity of the gnosis and of the hypostasis; moreover, that in this pretended 
apocatastasis, spirits only will continue to exist, as it was in the feigned pre-existence: let him be 
anathema. 


XV. 


If anyone shall say that the life of the spirits (noon) shall be like to the life which was in the beginning 
while as yet the spirits had not come down or fallen, so that the end and the beginning shall be alike, and 
that the end shall be the true measure of the beginning: let him be anathema. 


THE ANATHEMATISMS OF THE EMPEROR JUSTINIAN AGAINST ORIGEN 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. v., col. 677.) 
I. 


Whoever says or thinks that human souls pre-existed, i.e., that they had previously been spirits and holy 
powers, but that, satiated with the vision of God, they had turned to evil, and in this way the divine love in 
them had died out (appsugeisas) and they had therefore become souls (psuchas) and had been condemned 
to punishment in bodies, shall be anathema. 


II. 


If anyone says or thinks that the soul of the Lord pre-existed and was united with God the Word before the 
Incarnation and Conception of the Virgin, let him be anathema. 


IIT. 


If anyone says or thinks that the body of our Lord Jesus Christ was first formed in the womb of the holy 
Virgin and that afterwards there was united with it God the Word and the pre-existing soul, let him be 
anathema. 


IV. 


If anyone says or thinks that the Word of God has become like to all heavenly orders, so that for the 
cherubim he was a cherub, for the seraphim a seraph: in short, like all the superior powers, let him be 
anathema. 


V. 


If anyone says or thinks that, at the resurrection, human bodies will rise spherical in form and unlike our 
present form, let him be anathema. 


VI. 


If anyone says that the heaven, the sun, the moon, the stars, and the waters that are above heavens, have 
souls, and are reasonable beings, let him be anathema. 


VII. 


If anyone says or thinks that Christ the Lord in a future time will be crucified for demons as he was for 
men, let him be anathema. 


VII. 


If anyone says or thinks that the power of God is limited, and that he created as much as he was able to 
compass, let him be anathema. 


IX. 


If anyone says or thinks that the punishment of demons and of impious men is only temporary, and will 
one day have an end, and that a restoration (apokatastasis) will take place of demons and of impious men, 
let him be anathema. 


Anathema to Origen and to that Adamantius, who set forth these opinions together with his nefarious and 
execrable and wicked doctrine and to whomsoever there is who thinks thus, or defends these opinions, or 
in any way hereafter at any time shall presume to protect them. 


THE DECRETAL EPISTLE OF POPE VIGILIUS IN CONFIRMATION OF THE FIFTH ECUMENICAL SYNOD 

Historical Note. 

(Fleury. Hist. Eccl., Liv. xxxiii. 52.) 

At last the Pope Vigilius resigned himself to the advice of the Council, and six months afterwards wrote a 


letter to the Patriarch Eutychius, wherein he confesses that he has been wanting in charity in dividing 
from his brethren. He adds, that one ought not to be ashamed to retract, when one recognises the truth, 


and brings forward the example of Augustine. He says, that, after having better examined the matter of 
the Three Chapters, he finds them worthy of condemnation. “We recognize for our brethren and 
colleagues all those who have condemned them, and annul by this writing all that has been done by us or 
by others for the defence of the three chapters.” 


The Decretal Letter of Pope Vigilius. 


(The manuscript from which this letter was printed was found in the Royal Library of Paris by Peter de 
Marca and by him first published, with a Latin translation and with a dissertation. Both of these with the 
Greek text are found in Labbe and Cossart’s Concilia, Tom. V., col. 596 et seqq.; also in Migne’s Patr. Lat., 
Tom. LXIX., col. 121 et seqq. Some doubts have been expressed about its genuineness and Harduin is of 
opinion that the learned Jesuit, Garnerius, in his notes on the Deacon Leberatus’s Breviary, has proved its 
supposititious character. But the learned have not generally been of this mind but have accepted the letter 
as genuine.) 


Vigilius to his beloved brother Eutychius. 


No one is ignorant of the scandals which the enemy of the human race has stirred up in all the world: so 
that he made each one with a wicked object in view, striving in some way to fulfil his wish to destroy the 
Church of God spread over the whole world, not only in his own name but even in ours and in those of 
others to compose diverse things as well in words as in writing; in so much that he attempted to divide us 
who, together with our brethren and fellow bishops, are stopping in this royal city, and who defend with 
equal reverence the four synods, and sincerely persist in the one and the same faith of those four synods, 
by his sophistries and machinations he tried to part from them; so that we ourselves who were and are of 
the same opinion as they touching the faith, went apart into discord, brotherly love being despised. 


But since Christ our God, who is the true light, whom the darkness comprehendeth not, hath removed all 
confusion from our minds, and hath so recalled peace to the whole world and to the Church, so that what 
things should be defined by us have been healthfully fulfilled through the revelation of the Lord and 
through the investigation of the truth. 


Therefore, my dear brothers, I do you to wit, that in common with all of you, our brethren, we receive in 
all respects the four synods, that is to say the Nicene, the Constantinopolitan, the first Ephesian, and the 
Chalcedonian; and we venerate them with devout mind, and watch over them with all our mind. And 
should there be any who do not follow these holy synods in all things which they have defined concerning 
the faith, we judge them to be aliens to the communion of the holy and Catholic Church. 


Wherefore on account of our desire that you, my brothers, should know what we have done in this matter, 
we make it known to you by this letter. For no one can doubt how many were the discussions raised on 
account of the Three Chapters, that is, concerning Theodore, sometime bishop of Mopsuestia, and his 
writings, as well as concerning the writings of Theodoret, and concerning that letter which is said to have 
been written by Ibas to Maris the Persian: and how diverse were the things spoken and written 
concerning these Three Chapters. Now if in every business sound wisdom demands that there should be a 
retractation of what was propounded after examination, there ought to be no shame when what was at 
first omitted is made public after it is discovered by a further study of the truth. [And if this is the case in 
ordinary affairs] how much more in ecclesiastical strifes should the same dictate of sound reason be 
observed? Especially since it is manifest that our Fathers, and especially the blessed Augustine, who was 
in very sooth illustrious in the Divine Scriptures, and a master in Roman eloquence, retracted some of his 
own writings, and corrected some of his own sayings, and added what he had omitted and afterward 
found out. We, led by their example never gave over the study of the questions raised by the controversy 
with regard to the before-mentioned Three Chapters, nor our search for passages in the writings of our 
Fathers which were applicable to the matter. 


As a result of this investigation it became evident that in the sayings of Theodore of Mopsuestia (which 
are spoken against on all hands) there are contained very many things contrary to the right faith and to 
the teachings of the holy Fathers; and for this very reason these same holy Fathers have left for the 
instruction of the Church treatises which they had written against him. 


For among other blasphemies of his we find that he openly said that God the Word was one [Person] and 
Christ another [Person], vexed with the passions of the soul and with the desires of the flesh, and that he 
little by little advanced from a lower to a higher stage of excellence by the improvement (prokope, per 
profectum operum) of his works, and became irreprehensible in his manner of life. And further he taught 
that it was a mere man who was baptized in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
and that he received through his baptism the grace of the Holy Spirit, and merited his adoption; and 
therefore that Christ could be venerated in the same way that the image of the Emperor is venerated as 
being the persona (eis prosopon) of God the Word. And he also taught that [only] after his resurrection he 
became immutable in his thoughts and altogether impeccable. 


Moreover he said that the union of the Word of God was made with Christ as the Apostle says the union is 
made between a man and his wife: They twain shall be one flesh; and that after his resurrection, when the 


Lord breathed upon his disciples and said, Receive the Holy Ghost, he did not give to them the Holy Spirit. 
In like strain of profanity he dared to say that the confession which Thomas made, when he touched the 
hands and side of the Lord after his resurrection, saying, My Lord and my God, did not apply to Christ (for 
Theodore did not acknowledge Christ to be God); but that Thomas gave glory to God being filled with 
wonder at the miracle of the resurrection, and so said these words. 


But what is still worse is this, that in interpreting the Acts of the Apostles, Theodore makes Christ like to 
Plato, and Manichaeus, and Epicurus, and Marcian, saying: Just as each of these were the authors of their 
own peculiar teachings, and called their disciples after their own names, Platonists, and Manichaeans, 
and Epicureans, and Marcionites, just so Christ invented dogmas and called his followers Christians after 
himself. 


Let therefore the whole Catholic Church know that justly and irreproachably we have arrived at the 
conclusions contained in this our constitution. Wherefore we condemn and anathematize Theodore, 
formerly bishop of Mopsuestia, and his impious writings, together with all other heretics, who (as is 
manifest) have been condemned and anathematized by the four holy Synods aforesaid, and by the Catholic 
Church: also the writings of Theodoret which are opposed to the right faith, and are against the Twelve 
Chapters of St. Cyril, and against the first Council of Ephesus, which were written by him in defence of 
Theodore and Nestorius. 


Moreover we anathematize and condemn the letter to the Persian heretic Maris, which is said to have 
been written by Ibas, which denies that Christ the Word was incarnate of the holy Mother of God and 
ever-virgin Mary, and was made man, but declares that a mere man was born of her, and this man it styles 
a temple, so from this we are given to understand that God the Word is one [Person] and Christ another 
[Person]. Moreover it calumniates Saint Cyril, the master and herald of the orthodox faith, calling him a 
heretic, and charging him with writing things similar to Apollinaris; and it reviles the first Synod of 
Ephesus, as having condemned Nestorius without deliberation or investigation; it likewise declares the 
twelve chapters of St. Cyril to be impious and contrary to the right faith; and further still it defends 
Theodore and Nestorius, and their impious teachings and writings. 


Therefore we anathematize and condemn the aforesaid impious Three Chapters, to-wit, the impious 
Theodore of Mopsuestia and his impious writings; And all that Theodoret impiously wrote, as well as the 
letter said to have been written by Ibas, in which are contained the above mentioned profane 
blasphemies. We likewise subject to anathema whoever shall at any time believe that these chapters 
should be received or defended; or shall attempt to subvert this present condemnation. 


And further we define that they are our brethren and fellow-priests who ever keep the right faith set forth 
by those afore-mentioned synods, and shall have condemned the above-named Three Chapters, or even do 
now condemn them. 


And further we annul and evacuate by this present written definition of ours whatever has been said by 
me (a me) or by others in defence of the aforesaid Three Chapters. 


Far be it from the Catholic Church that anyone should say that all the blasphemies above related or they 
who held and followed such things, were received by the before-mentioned four synods or by any one of 
them. For it is most clear, that no one was admitted by the before-mentioned holy Fathers and especially 
by the Council of Chalcedon, about whom there was any suspicion, unless he had first repelled the above- 
named blasphemies and all like to them, or else had denied and condemned the heresy or blasphemies of 
which he was suspected. 


Subscription. 


May God preserve thee in health, most honourable brother. Dated VI. Id. Dec. in the xxij*d year of our 
lord the Emperor Justinian, eternal Augustus, the xij*th year after the consulate of the illustrious Basil. 


HISTORICAL EXCURSUS ON THE AFTER HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL 


Pope Vigilius died on his way home, but not until, as we have seen, he had accepted and approved the 
action of the council in doing exactly that which he “by the authority of the Apostolic See” in his 
Constitutum had forbidden it to do. He died at the end of 554 or the beginning of 555. 


Pelagius I., who succeeded him in the See of Rome, likewise confirmed the Acts of the Fifth Synod. The 
council however was not received in all parts of the West, although it had obtained the approval of the 
Pope. It was bitterly opposed in the whole of the north of Italy, in England, France, and Spain, and also in 
Africa and Asia. The African opposition died out by 559, but Milan was in schism until 571, when Pope 
Justin II. published his “Henoticon.” In Istria the matter was still more serious, and when in 607 the 
bishop of Aquileia-Grado with those of his suffragans who were subject to the Empire made their 
submission and were reconciled to the Church, the other bishops of his jurisdiction set up a schismatical 
Patriarchate at old Aquileia, and this schism continued till the Council of Aquileia in 700. But before this 
the II. Council of Constantinople was received all the world over as the Fifth Ecumenical Council; and was 


fully recognized as such by the Sixth Council in 680. 


The Sixth Ecumenical Council 
The Third Council of Constantinople 


a.d. 680-681 


EMPEROR.—CONSTANTINE POGONATUS. 
POPE.—AGATHO I. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


The Sixth Ecumenical Council met on November 7, 680, for its first session, and ended its meetings, 
which are said to have been eighteen in number, on September 16th of the next year. The number of 
bishops present was under three hundred and the minutes of the last session have only 174 signatures 
attached to them. 


When the Emperor first summoned the council he had no intention that it should be ecumenical. From the 
Sacras it appears that he had summoned all the Metropolitans and bishops of the jurisdiction of 
Constantinople, and had also informed the Archbishop of Antioch that he might send Metropolitans and 
bishops. A long time before he had written to Pope Agatho on the subject. 


When the synod assembled however, it assumed at its first session the title “Ecumenical,” and all the five 
patriarchs were represented, Alexandria and Jerusalem having sent deputies although they were at the 
time in the hands of the infidel. 


In this Council the Emperor presided in person surrounded by high court officials. On his right sat the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople and Antioch and next to them the representative of the Patriarch of 
Alexandria. On the Emperor’s left were seated the representatives of the Pope. In the midst were placed, 
as usual, the Holy Gospels. After the eleventh session however the Emperor was no longer able to be 
present, but returned and presided at the closing meeting. 


The sessions of the council were held in the domed hall (or possibly chapel) in the imperial palace; which, 
the Acts tell us, was called Trullo (en to sekreto tou theiou palatiou, to houto legomeno Troullo). 


It may be interesting to remark that the Sacras sent to the bishops of Rome and Constantinople are 
addressed, the one to “The Most holy and Blessed Archbishop of Old Rome and Ecumenical Pope,” and the 
other to “The Most holy and Blessed Archbishop of Constantinople and Ecumenical Patriarch.” Some of 
the titles given themselves by the signers of the “Prosphoneticus” are interesting—”George, an humble 
presbyter of the holy Roman Church, and holding the place of the most blessed Agatho, ecumenical Pope 
of the City of Rome... ,” “John, an humble deacon of the holy Roman Church and holding the place of the 
most blessed Agatho, and ecumenical Pope of the City of Rome... ,” “George, by the mercy of God bishop 
of Constantinople which is New Rome,” “Peter a presbyter and holding the place of the Apostolic See of 
the great city Alexandria... ,” “George, an humble presbyter of the Holy Resurrection of Christ our God, 
and holding the place of Theodore the presbyter, beloved of God, who holds the place of the Apostolic See 
of Jerusalem... ,” “John, by the mercy of God bishop of the City of Thessalonica, and legate of the 
Apostolic See of Rome,” “John, the unworthy bishop of Portus, legate of the whole Council of the holy 
Apostolic See of Rome,” “Stephen, by the mercy of God, bishop of Corinth, and legate of the Apostolic See 
of Old Rome.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 
SESSION I 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. VI., col. 609 et seqq.) 


[After a history of the assembly of the Council, the Acts begin with the Speech of the Papal Legates, as 
follows: ] 


Most benign lord, in accordance with the Sacra to our most holy Pope from your God-instructed majesty, 
we have been sent by him to the most holy footsteps of your God-confirmed serenity, bearing with us his 
suggestion (anaphoras, suggestione) as well as the other suggestion of his Synod equally addressed to 
your divinely preserved Piety by the venerable bishops subject to it, which also we offered to your God- 


crowned Fortitude. Since, then, during the past forty-six years, more or less, certain novelties in 
expression, contrary to the Orthodox faith, have been introduced by those who were at several times 
bishops of this, your royal and God-preserved city, to wit: Sergius, Paul, Pyrrhus, and Peter, as also by 
Cyrus, at one time archbishop of the city of Alexandria, as well also as by Theodore, who was bishop of a 
city called Pharan, and by certain others their followers, and since these things have in no small degree 
brought confusion into the Church throughout the whole world, for they taught dogmatically that there 
was but one will in the dispensation of the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, one of the Holy Trinity, 
and one operation; and since many times your servant, our apostolic see, has fought against this, and then 
prayed against it, and by no means been able, even up to now, to draw away from such a depraved opinion 
its advocates, we beseech your God-crowned fortitude, that such as share these views of the most holy 
church of Constantinople may tell us, what is the source of this new-fangled language. 


[Answer of the Monothelites made at the Emperor’s bidding:] 


We have brought out no new method of speech, but have taught whatever we have received from the holy 
Ecumenical Synods, and from the holy approved Fathers, as well as from the archbishops of this imperial 
city, to wit: Sergius, Paul, Pyrrhus, and Peter, as also from Honorius who was Pope of Old Rome, and from 
Cyrus who was Pope of Alexandria, that is to say with reference to will and operation, and so we have 
believed, and so we believe, so we preach; and further we are ready to stand by, and defend this faith. 


THE LETTER OF AGATHO, POPE OF OLD ROME, TO THE EMPEROR, AND THE LETTER OF AGATHO AND OF 125 
BISHOPS OF THE ROMAN SYNOD, ADDRESSED TO THE SIXTH COUNCIL 


(Read at the Fourth Session, November 15, at the request of George, Patriarch of Constantinople and his 
Suffragans.) 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


(Bossuet, Defensio Cler. Gal. Lib. VII., cap. xxiv.) 


All the fathers spoke one by one, and only after examination were the letters of St. Agatho and the whole 
Western Council approved. Agatho, indeed, and the Western Bishops put forth their decrees thus [We have 
directed persons from our humility to your valour protected of God, which shall offer to you the report of 
us all, that is, of all the Bishops in the Northern or Western Regions, in which too we have summed up the 
confession of our Apostolic Faith, yet ] not as those who wished to contend about these things as being 
uncertain, but, being certain and unchangeable to see them forth in a brief definition, [suppliantly 
beseeching you that, by the favour of your sacred majesty, you would command these same things to be 
preached to all, and to have force with all.’] Undoubtedly, therefore, so far as in them lay, they defined the 
matter. The question was, whether the other Churches throughout the world would agree, and a matter so 
great was only made clear after Episcopal examination. But the high, magnificent, yet true expressions, 
which St. Agatho had used of his See, namely, that resting on the promise of the Lord it had never turned 
aside from the path of truth, and that its Pontiffs, the predecessors of Agatho, who were charged in the 
person of Peter to strengthen their brethren, had ever discharged that office, this the Fathers of the 
Council hear and receive. But not the less they examine the matter, they inquire into the decrees of 
Roman Pontiffs, and, after inquiry held, approve Agatho’s decrees, condemn those of Honorius: a certain 
proof that they did not understand Agatho’s expressions as if it were necessary to receive without 
discussion every decree of Roman Pontiffs even de fide, inasmuch as they are subjected to the supreme 
and final examination of a General Council: but as if these expressions taken as a whole, in their total, 
hold good in the full and complete succession of Peter, as we have often said, and in its proper place shall 
say at greater length. 


THE LETTER OF POPE AGATHO 


(Found in Migne, Pat. Lat., Tom. LXXXVIL., col. 1161; L. and C., Tom. VI., col. 630.) 


Agatho a bishop and servant of the servants of God to the most devout and serene victors and conquerors, 
our most beloved sons and lovers of God and of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Emperor Constantine the Great, 
and to Heraclius and Tiberius, Augustuses. 


While contemplating the various anxieties of human life, and while groaning with vehement weeping 
before the one true God, in prayer that he might impart to my wavering soul the comfort of his divine 
mercy, and might lift me by his right hand out of the depths of grief and anxiety, I most gratefully 
recognize, my most illustrious lords and sons, that your purpose [i.e. of holding a Council] afforded me 
deep and wonderful consolation. For it was most pious and emanated from your most meek tranquillity, 
taught by the divine benignity for the benefit of the Christian commonwealth divinely entrusted to your 
keeping, that your imperial power and clemency might have a care to enquire diligently concerning the 
things of God (through whom Kings do reign, who is himself King of Kings and Lord of Lords) and might 
seek after the truth of his spotless faith as it has been handed down by the Apostles and by the Apostolic 
Fathers, and be zealously affected to command that in all the churches the pure tradition be held. And 


that no one may be ignorant of this pious intention of yours, or suspect that we have been compelled by 
force, and have not freely consented to the carrying into effect of the imperial decrees touching the 
preaching of our evangelical faith which was addressed to our predecessor Donus, a pontiff of Apostolic 
memory, they have through our ministry been sent to and entirely approved by all nations and peoples; for 
these decrees the Holy Spirit by his grace dictated to the tongue of the imperial pen, out of the treasure of 
a pure heart, as the words of an adviser not of an oppressor, defending himself, not looking with contempt 
upon others; not afflicting, but exhorting; and inviting to those things which are of God in godly wise, 
because he, the Maker and Redeemer of all men, who had he come in the majesty of his Godhead into the 
world, might have terrified mortals, preferred to descend through his inestimable clemency and humility 
to the estate of us whom he had created and thus to redeem us, who also expects from us a willing 
confession of the true faith. 


And this it is that the blessed Peter, the prince of the Apostles, teaches: “Feed the flock of Christ which is 
among you, not by constraint, but willingly, exhorting it according to God.” Therefore, encouraged by 
these imperial decrees, O most meek lords of all things, and relieved from the depths of affliction and 
raised to the hope of consolation, I have begun, refreshed somewhat by a better confidence, to comply 
with promptness with the things which were sometime ago bidden by the Sacra of your gentlest fortitude, 
and am endeavouring in obedience therewith to find persons, such as our deficient times and the quality 
of this obedient province permit, and taking advice with my fellow-servant bishops, as well concerning the 
approaching synod of this Apostolic See, as concerning our own clergy, the lovers of the Christian Empire, 
and, afterwards concerning the religious servants of God, that I might exhort them to follow in haste the 
footsteps of your most pious Tranquillity. And, were it not that the great compass of the provinces, in 
which our humility’s council is situated had caused so great a loss of time, our servitude a while ago could 
have fulfilled with studious obedience what even now has scarcely been done. For while from the various 
provinces a council has been gathering about us, and while we have been able to select some persons of 
those from this very Roman city immediately subject to your most serene power, or from those near by, 
others again we have been obliged to wait for from far distant provinces, in which the word of Christian 
faith was preached by those sent by the predecessors of my littleness; and thus quite a space of time has 
elapsed: and I pass over my bodily pains in consequence of which life to a perpetually suffering person is 
neither possible nor pleasant. Therefore, most Christian lords and sons, in accordance with the most pious 
jussio of your God-protected clemency, we have had a care to send, with the devotion of a prayerful heart 
(from the obedience we owe you, not because we relied on the [superabundant] knowledge of those whom 
we send to you), our fellow-servants here present, Abundantius, John, and John, our most reverend 
brother bishops, Theodore and George our most beloved sons and presbyters, with our most beloved son 
John, a deacon, and with Constantine, a subdeacon of this holy spiritual mother, the Apostolic See, as well 
as Theodore, the presbyter legate of the holy Church of Ravenna and the religious servants of God the 
monks. For, among men placed amid the Gentiles, and earning their daily bread by bodily labour with 
considerable distraction, how could a knowledge of the Scriptures, in its fulness, be found unless what has 
been canonically defined by our holy and apostolic predecessors, and by the venerable five councils, we 
preserve in simplicity of heart, and without any distorting keep the faith come to us from the Fathers, 
always desirous and endeavouring to possess that one and chiefest good, viz.: that nothing be diminished 
from the things canonically defined, and that nothing be changed nor added thereto, but that those same 
things, both in words and sense, be guarded untouched? To these same commissioners we also have given 
the witness of some of the holy Fathers, whom this Apostolic Church of Christ receives, together with 
their books, so that, having obtained from the power of your most benign Christianity the privilege of 
suggesting, they might out of these endeavour to give satisfaction, (when your imperial Meekness shall 
have so commanded) as to what this Apostolic Church of Christ, their spiritual mother and the mother of 
your God-sprung empire, believes and preaches, not in words of worldly eloquence, which are not at the 
command of ordinary men, but in the integrity of the apostolic faith, in which having been taught from the 
cradle, we pray that we may serve and obey the Lord of heaven, the Propagator of your Christian empire, 
even unto the end. Consequently, we have granted them faculty or authority with your most tranquil 
mightiness, to afford satisfaction with simplicity whenever your clemency shall command, it being 
enjoined on them as a limitation that they presume not to add to, take away, or to change anything; but 
that they set forth this tradition of the Apostolic See in all sincerity as it has been taught by the apostolic 
pontiffs, who were our predecessors. For these delegates we most humbly implore with bent knees of the 
mind your clemency ever full of condescension, that agreeably to the most benign and most august 
promise of the imperial Sacra, your Christlike Tranquillity may deem them worthy of acceptance and may 
deign to give a favourable hearing to their most humble suggestions. Thus may your meekest Piety find 
the ears of Almighty God open to your prayers, and may you order that they return to their own unharmed 
in their rectitude of our Apostolic faith, as well as in the integrity of their bodies. And thus may the 
supernal Majesty restore to the benign rule of your government through the most heroic and 
unconquerable labours of your God-strengthened clemency, the whole Christian commonwealth, and may 
he subdue hostile nations to your mighty sceptre, that there may be satisfaction from this time forth to 
every soul and to all nations, because what you deigned to promise solemnly by your most august letters 
about the immunity and safety of those who came to the Council, you have fulfilled in all respects. It is not 
their wisdom that gave us confidence to make bold to send them to your pious presence; but our littleness 
obediently complied with what your imperial benignity, with a gracious order, exhorted to. And briefly we 
shall intimate to your divinely instructed Piety, what the strength of our Apostolic faith contains, which we 
have received through Apostolic tradition and through the tradition of the Apostolical pontiffs, and that of 
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the five holy general synods, through which the foundations of Christ’s Catholic Church have been 
strengthened and established; this then is the status [and the regular tradition ] of our Evangelical and 
Apostolic faith, to wit, that as we confess the holy and inseparable Trinity, that is, the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, to be of one deity, of one nature and substance or essence, so we will profess also that it 
has one natural will, power, operation, domination, majesty, potency, and glory. And whatever is said of the 
same Holy Trinity essentially in singular number we understand to refer to the one nature of the three 
consubstantial Persons, having been so taught by canonical logic. But when we make a confession 
concerning one of the same three Persons of that Holy Trinity, of the Son of God, or God the Word, and of 
the mystery of his adorable dispensation according to the flesh, we assert that all things are double in the 
one and the same our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ according to the Evangelical tradition, that is to say, 
we confess his two natures, to wit the divine and the human, of which and in which he, even after the 
wonderful and inseparable union, subsists. And we confess that each of his natures has its own natural 
propriety, and that the divine, has all things that are divine, without any sin. And we recognize that each 
one (of the two natures) of the one and the same incarnated, that is, humanated (humanati) Word of God 
is in him unconfusedly, inseparably and unchangeably, intelligence alone discerning a unity, to avoid the 
error of confusion. For we equally detest the blasphemy of division and of commixture. For when we 
confess two natures and two natural wills, and two natural operations in our one Lord Jesus Christ, we do 
not assert that they are contrary or opposed one to the other (as those who err from the path of truth and 
accuse the apostolic tradition of doing. Far be this impiety from the hearts of the faithful!), nor as though 
separated (per se separated) in two persons or subsistences, but we say that as the same our Lord Jesus 
Christ has two natures so also he has two natural wills and operations, to wit, the divine and the human: 
the divine will and operation he has in common with the coessential Father from all eternity: the human, 
he has received from us, taken with our nature in time. This is the apostolic and evangelic tradition, which 
the spiritual mother of your most felicitous empire, the Apostolic Church of Christ, holds. 


This is the pure expression of piety. This is the true and immaculate profession of the Christian religion, 
not invented by human cunning, but which was taught by the Holy Ghost through the princes of the 
Apostles. This is the firm and irreprehensible doctrine of the holy Apostles, the integrity of the sincere 
piety of which, so long as it is preached freely, defends the empire of your Tranquillity in the Christian 
commonwealth, and exults [will defend it, will render it stable; and exulting], and (as we firmly trust) will 
demonstrate it full of happiness. Believe your most humble [servant], my most Christian lords and sons, 
that I am pouring forth these prayers with my tears, or its stability and exultation [in Greek exaltation]. 
And these things I (although unworthy and insignificant) dare advise through my sincere love, because 
your God-granted victory is our salvation, the happiness of your Tranquillity is our joy, the harmlessness of 
your kindness is the security of our littleness. And therefore I beseech you with a contrite heart and rivers 
of tears, with prostrated mind, deign to stretch forth your most clement right hand to the Apostolic 
doctrine which the co-worker of your pious labours, the blessed apostle Peter, has delivered, that it be not 
hidden under a bushel, but that it be preached in the whole earth more shrilly than a bugle: because the 
true confession thereof for which Peter was pronounced blessed by the Lord of all things, was revealed by 
the Father of heaven, for he received from the Redeemer of all himself, by three commendations, the duty 
of feeding the spiritual sheep of the Church; under whose protecting shield, this Apostolic Church of his 
has never turned away from the path of truth in any direction of error, whose authority, as that of the 
Prince of all the Apostles, the whole Catholic Church, and the Ecumenical Synods have faithfully 
embraced, and followed in all things; and all the venerable Fathers have embraced its Apostolic doctrine, 
through which they as the most approved luminaries of the Church of Christ have shone; and the holy 
orthodox doctors have venerated and followed it, while the heretics have pursued it with false 
criminations and with derogatory hatred. This is the living tradition of the Apostles of Christ, which his 
Church holds everywhere, which is chiefly to be loved and fostered, and is to be preached with 
confidence, which conciliates with God through its truthful confession, which also renders one 
commendable to Christ the Lord, which keeps the Christian empire of your Clemency, which gives far- 
reaching victories to your most pious Fortitude from the Lord of heaven, which accompanies you in battle, 
and defeats your foes; which protects on every side as an impregnable wall your God-sprung empire, 
which throws terror into opposing nations, and smites them with the divine wrath, which also in wars 
celestially gives triumphal palms over the downfall and subjection of the enemy, and ever guards your 
most faithful sovereignty secure and joyful in peace. For this is the rule of the true faith, which this 
spiritual mother of your most tranquil empire, the Apostolic Church of Christ, has both in prosperity and 
in adversity always held and defended with energy; which, it will be proved, by the grace of Almighty God, 
has never erred from the path of the apostolic tradition, nor has she been depraved by yielding to 
heretical innovations, but from the beginning she has received the Christian faith from her founders, the 
princes of the Apostles of Christ, and remains undefiled unto the end, according to the divine promise of 
the Lord and Saviour himself, which he uttered in the holy Gospels to the prince of his disciples: saying, 
“Peter, Peter, behold, Satan hath desired to have you, that he might sift you as wheat; but I have prayed 
for thee, that (thy) faith fail not. And when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” Let your tranquil 
Clemency therefore consider, since it is the Lord and Saviour of all, whose faith it is, that promised that 
Peter’s faith should not fail and exhorted him to strengthen his brethren, how it is known to all that the 
Apostolic pontiffs, the predecessors of my littleness, have always confidently done this very thing: of 
whom also our littleness, since I have received this ministry by divine designation, wishes to be the 
follower, although unequal to them and the least of all. For woe is me, if I neglect to preach the truth of 
my Lord, which they have sincerely preached. Woe is me, if I cover over with silence the truth which I am 


bidden to give to the exchangers, i.e., to teach to the Christian people and imbue it therewith. What shall I 
say in the future examination by Christ himself, if I blush (which God forbid!) to preach here the truth of 
his words? What satisfaction shall I be able to give for myself, what for the souls committed to me, when 
he demands a strict account of the office I have received? Who, then, my most clement and most pious 
lords and sons, (I speak trembling and prostrate in spirit) would not be stirred by that admirable promise, 
which is made to the faithful: “Whoever shall confess me before men, him also will I confess before my 
Father, who is in heaven”? And which one even of the infidels shall not be terrified by that most severe 
threat, in which he protests that he will be full of wrath, and declares that “Whoever shall deny me before 
men, him also will I deny before my Father, who is in heaven”? Whence also blessed Paul, the apostle of 
the Gentiles, gives warning and says: “But though we, or an angel from the heaven should preach to you 
any other Gospel from what we have evangelized to you, let him be anathema.” Since, therefore, such an 
extremity of punishment overhangs the corruptors, or suppressors of truth by silence, would not any one 
flee from an attempt at curtailing the truth of the Lord’s faith? Wherefore the predecessors of Apostolic 
memory of my littleness, learned in the doctrine of the Lord, ever since the prelates of the Church of 
Constantinople have been trying to introduce into the immaculate Church of Christ an heretical 
innovation, have never ceased to exhort and warn them with many prayers, that they should, at least by 
silence, desist from the heretical error of the depraved dogma, lest from this they make the beginning of a 
split in the unity of the Church, by asserting one will, and one operation of the two natures in the one 
Jesus Christ our Lord: a thing which the Arians and the Apollinarists, the Eutychians, the Timotheans, the 
Acephali, the Theodosians and the Gaianitae taught, and every heretical madness, whether of those who 
confound, or of those who divide the mystery of the Incarnation of Christ. Those that confound the 
mystery of the holy Incarnation, inasmuch as they say that there is one nature of the deity and humanity 
of Christ, contend that he has one will, as of one, and (one) personal operation. But they who divide, on 
the other hand, the inseparable union, unite the two natures which they acknowledge that the Saviour 
possesses, not however in an union which is recognized to be hypostatic; but blasphemously join them by 
concord, through the affection of the will, like two subsistences, i.e., two somebodies. Moreover, the 
Apostolic Church of Christ, the spiritual mother of your God-founded empire, confesses one Jesus Christ 
our Lord existing of and in two natures, and she maintains that his two natures, to wit, the divine and the 
human, exist in him unconfused even after their inseparable union, and she acknowledges that each of 
these natures of Christ is perfect in the proprieties of its nature, and she confesses that all things 
belonging to the proprieties of the natures are double, because the same our Lord Jesus Christ himself is 
both perfect God and perfect man, of two and in two natures: and after his wonderful Incarnation, his 
deity cannot be thought of without his humanity, nor his humanity without his deity. Consequently, 
therefore, according to the rule of the holy Catholic and Apostolic Church of Christ, she also confesses 
and preaches that there are in him two natural wills and two natural operations. For if anybody should 
mean a personal will, when in the holy Trinity there are said to be three Persons, it would be necessary 
that there should be asserted three personal wills, and three personal operations (which is absurd and 
truly profane). Since, as the truth of the Christian faith holds, the will is natural, where the one nature of 
the holy and inseparable Trinity is spoken of, it must be consistently understood that there is one natural 
will, and one natural operation. But when in truth we confess that in the one person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ the mediator between God and men, there are two natures (that is to say the divine and the 
human), even after his admirable union, just as we canonically confess the two natures of one and the 
same person, so too we confess his two natural wills and two natural operations. But that the 
understanding of this truthful confession may become clear to your Piety’s mind from the God-inspired 
doctrine of the Old and the New Testament, (for your Clemency is incomparably more able to penetrate 
the meaning of the sacred Scriptures, than our littleness to set it forth in flowing words), our Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, who is true and perfect God, and true and perfect man, in his holy Gospels shews forth in 
some instances human things, in others, divine, and still in others both together, making a manifestation 
concerning himself in order that he might instruct his faithful to believe and preach that he is both true 
God and true man. Thus as man he prays to the Father to take away the cup of suffering, because in him 
our human nature was complete, sin only excepted, “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me; 
nevertheless not as I will, but as thou wilt.” And in another passage: “Not my will, but thine be done.” If 
we wish to know the meaning of which testimony as explained by the holy and approved Fathers, and truly 
to understand what “my will,” what “thine” signify, the blessed Ambrose in his second book to the 
Emperor Gratian, of blessed memory, teaches us the meaning of this passage in these words, saying: “He 
then, receives my will, he takes my sorrow, I confidently call it sorrow as I am speaking of the cross, mine 
is the will, which he calls his, because he bears my sorrow as man, he spoke as a man, and therefore he 
says: Not as I will but as thou wilt.’“ Mine is the sadness which he has received according to my affection. 
See, most pious of princes, how clearly here this holy Father sets forth that the words our Lord used in his 
prayer, “Not my will,” pertain to his humanity; through which also he is said, according to the teaching of 
Blessed Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles, to have “become obedient unto death, even the death of the 
Cross.” Wherefore also it is taught us that he was obedient to his parents, which must piously be 
understood to refer to his voluntary obedience, not according to his divinity (by which he governs all 
things), but according to his humanity, by which he spontaneously submitted himself to his parents. St. 
Luke the Evangelist likewise bears witness to the same thing, telling how the same our Lord Jesus Christ 
prayed according to his humanity to his Father, and said, “Father, if it be possible let the cup pass from 
me; nevertheless not my will but thine be done,”—which passage Athanasius, the Confessor of Christ, and 
Archbishop of the Church of Alexandria, in his book against Apollinaris the heretic, concerning the Trinity 


and the Incarnation, also understanding the wills to be two, thus explains: And when he says, “Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me, nevertheless not my will but thine be done,” and again, “The spirit 
is willing, but the flesh is weak;” he shews that there are two wills, the one human which is the will of the 
flesh, but the other divine. For his human will, out of the weakness of the flesh was fleeing away from the 
passion, but his divine will was ready for it. What truer explanation could be found? For how is it possible 
not to acknowledge in him two wills, to wit, a human and a divine, when in him, even after the inseparable 
union, there are two natures according to the definitions of the synods? For John also, who leaned upon 
the Lord’s breast, his beloved disciple, shews forth the same self-restraint in these words: “I came down 
from heaven not to do mine own will but the will of the Father that sent me.” And again: “This is the will 
of him that sent me, that of all that he gave me I should lose nothing, but should raise it up again at the 
last day.” Again he introduces the Lord as disputing with the Jews, and saying among other things: “I seek 
not mine own will, but the will of him that sent me.” On the meaning of which divine words blessed 
Augustine, a most illustrious doctor, thus writes in his book against Maximinus the Arian. He says, “When 
the Son says to the Father Not what I will, but what thou wilt,’ what doth it profit thee, that thou 
broughtest thy words into subjection and sayest, It shews truly that his will was subject to his Father, as 
though we would deny that the will of man should be subject to the will of God? For that the Lord said this 
in his human nature, anyone will quickly see who studies attentively this place of the Gospel. For therein 
he says, My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death.’ Can this possibly be said of the nature of the 
One Word? But, O man, who thinkest to make the nature of the Holy Ghost to groan, why do you say that 
the nature of the Only-begotten Word of God cannot be sad? But to prevent anyone arguing in this way, he 
does not say I am sad;’ (and even if he had so said, it could properly only have been understood of his 
human nature) but he says My soul is sad,’ which soul he has as man; however in this also which he said, 
Not what I will’ he shewed that he willed something different from what the Father did, which he could 
not have done except in his human nature, since he did not introduce our infirmity into his divine nature, 
but would transfigure human affection. For had he not been made man, the Only Word could in no way 
have said to the Father, Not what I will.’ For it could never be possible for that immutable nature to will 
anything different from what the Father willed. If you would but make this distinction, O ye Arians, ye 
would not be heretics.” 


In this disputation this venerable Father shews that when the Lord says “his own” he means the will of his 
humanity, and when he says not to do “his own will,” he teaches us not chiefly to seek our own wills but 
that through obedience we should submit our wills to the Divine Will. From all which it is evident that he 
had a human will by which he obeyed his Father, and that he had in himself this same human will 
immaculate from all sin, as true God and man. Which thing St. Ambrose also thus treats of in his 
explanation of St. Luke the Evangelist. 


[After this follows a catena of Patristic quotations which I have not thought worth while to produce in full. 
After St. Ambrose he cites St. Leo, then St. Gregory Nazianzen, then St. Augustine. (L. & C., col. 647.)] 


From which testimonies it is clear that each of those natures which the spiritual Doctor has here 
enumerated has its own natural property, and that to each one a will ought to be assigned. For an angelic 
nature cannot have a divine or a human will, neither can a human nature have a divine or an angelic will. 
For no nature can have anything or any motion which pertains to another nature but only that which is 
naturally given by creation. And as this is the truth of the matter it is most certainly clear that we must 
needs confess that in our Lord Jesus Christ there are two natures and substances, to wit, the Divine and 
human, united in his one subsistence or person, and that we further confess that there are in him two 
natural wills, viz.: the divine and the human, for his divinity so far as its nature is concerned could not be 
said to possess a human will, nor should his humanity be believed to have naturally a divine will: And 
again, neither of these two substances of Christ must be confessed as being without a natural will; but his 
human will was lifted up by the omnipotency of his divinity, and his divine will was revealed to men 
through his humanity. Therefore it is necessary to refer to him as God such things as are divine, and as 
man such things as are human; and each must be truly recognized through the hypostatic union of the one 
and the same our Lord Jesus Christ, which the most true decree of the Council of Chalcedon sets forth— 
[Here follows citation.] This same thing also the holy synod which was gathered together in 
Constantinople in the time of the Emperor Justinian of august memory, teaches in the vii*th. chapter of its 
definitions. [Here follows the citation.] Moreover it is necessary that we should faithfully keep what those 
Venerable Synods taught, so that we never take away the difference of natures as a result of the union, 
but confess one Christ, true and perfect God and also true and perfect man, the propriety of each nature 
being kept intact. Wherefore, if in no respect the difference of the natures of our Lord Jesus Christ has 
been taken away, it is necessary that we preserve this same difference in all its proprieties. For whoso 
teaches that the difference is in no respect to be taken away, declares that it must be preserved in all 
things. But when the heretics and the followers of heretics say that there is but one will and one 
operation, how is this difference recognized? Or where is the difference which has been defined by this 
holy Synod preserved? While if it is asserted that there is but one will in him (which is absurd), those who 
make this assertion must needs say that that will is either human or divine, or else composite from both, 
mixed and confused, or (according to the teaching of all heretics) that Christ has one will and one 
operation, proceeding from his one composite nature (as they hold). And thus, without any doubt, the 
difference of nature is destroyed, which the holy synods declared to be preserved in all respects even 
after the admirable union. Because, though they taught that Christ was one, his person and substance 


one, yet on account of the union of the natures which was made hypostatically, they likewise decreed that 
we should clearly acknowledge and teach the difference of those natures which were united in him, after 
the admirable union. Therefore if the proprieties of the natures in the same our one Lord Jesus Christ 
were preserved on account of the difference [of the natures], it is congruous that we should with full faith 
confess also the difference of his natural wills and operations, in order that we may be shown to have 
followed in all respects their doctrine, and may admit into the Church of Christ no heretical novelty. 


And although there exist numerous works of the other holy Fathers, nevertheless we subjoin to this our 
humble exposition a few testimonies out of the books which are in Greek, for the sake of fastidiousness. 


[Here follows a catena of passages from the Greek fathers, viz.: St. Gregory Theologus, St. Gregory 
Nyssen, St. John bishop of Constantinople, St. Cyril, bishop of Alexandria. (L. & C., col. 654.)] 


From these truthful testimonies it is also demonstrated that these venerable fathers predicated in the one 
and the same Lord Jesus Christ two natural wills, viz.: a divine and a human, for when St. Gregory 
Nazianzen says, “The willing of that man who is understood to be the Saviour,” he shows that the human 
will of the Saviour was deified through its union with the Word, and therefore it is not contrary to God. So 
likewise he proves that he had a human, although deified will, and this same he had (as he teaches in 
what follows) as well as his divine will, which was one and the same with that of the Father. If therefore he 
had a divine and a deified will, he had also two wills. For what is divine by nature has no need of being 
deified; and what is deified is not truly divine by nature. And when St. Gregory Nyssen, a great bishop, 
says that the true confession of the mystery is, that there should be understood one human will and 
another a divine will in Christ, what does he bid us understand when he says one and another will, except 
that there are manifestly two wills? 


[He next proceeds to comment upon the passage cited from St. John, then upon that from St. Cyril of 
Alexandria. After this follow quotations from St. Hilary, St. Athanasius, St. Denys the Areopagite, St. 
Ambrose, St. Leo, St. Gregory Nyssen, St. Cyril of Alexandria, which are next commented on in their 
order. He then proceeds: (L. & C., col. 662.)] 


There are not lacking most telling passages in other of the venerable fathers, who speak clearly of the two 
natural operations in Christ, not to mention St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. John of Constantinople, or those 
who afterwards conducted the laborious conflicts in defence of the venerable council of Chalcedon and of 
the Tome of St. Leo against the heretics from whose error the assertion of this new dogma has arisen: that 
is to say, John, bishop of Scythopolis, Eulogius, bishop of Alexandria, Euphraemius and Anastasius the 
elder, most worthy rulers of the church of Theopolis, and above all that emulator of the true and apostolic 
faith, the Emperor Justinian of pious memory, whose uprightness of faith exalted the Christian State as 
much as his sincere confession pleased God. And his pious memory is esteemed worthy of veneration by 
all nations, whose uprightness of faith was disseminated with praise throughout the whole world by his 
most august edicts: one of these, to wit, that addressed to Zoilus, the patriarch of Alexandria, against the 
heresy of the Acephali to satisfy them of the rectitude of the apostolic faith, we offer to your most tranquil 
Christianity, sending it together with this paper of our lowliness through the same carriers. But lest this 
declaration should be thought burdensome on account of its length, we have inserted in this declaration of 
our humility only a few of the testimonies of the Holy Fathers, especially [when writing to those] on whom 
the care and arrangement of the whole world as on a firm foundation are recognized to rest; since this is 
altogether incomparable and great, that the care of the whole Christian State being laid aside for a little 
out of love and zeal for true religion, your august and most religious clemency should desire to 
understand more clearly the doctrine of apostolical preaching. For from the different approved fathers the 
truth of the Orthodox faith has become clear although the treatment is short. For the approved fathers 
thought it to be superfluous to discourse at length upon what was evident and clear to all; for who, even if 
he be dull of wit, does not perceive what is evident to all? For it is impossible and contrary to the order of 
nature that there should be a nature without a natural operation: and even the heretics did not dare to say 
this, although they were, all of them, hunting for human craftiness and cunning questions against the 
orthodoxy of the faith, and arguments agreeable to their depravities. 


How then can that now be asserted which never was said by the holy orthodox fathers, nor even was 
presumptuously invented by the profane heretics, viz.: that of the two natures of Christ, the divine and the 
human, the proprieties of each of which are recognized as being preserved in Christ, that anyone in sound 
mind should declare there was but one operation? Since if there is one, let them say whether it be 
temporal or eternal, divine or human, uncreated or created: the same as that of the Father or different 
from that of the Father. If therefore it is one, that one and the same must be common to the divinity and to 
the humanity (which is absurd), therefore while the Son of God, who is both God and man, wrought 
human things on earth, likewise also the Father worked with him according to his nature (naturaliter, 
phusikos); for what things the Father doeth these the Son also doeth likewise. But if (as is the truth) the 
human acts which Christ did are to be referred to his person alone as the Son, which is not the same as 
that of the Father; in one nature Christ worked one set of works, and in the other another, so that 
according to his divinity the Son does the same things that the Father does; and likewise according to his 
humanity, what things are proper to the manhood, those same, he as man, did because he is truly both 
God and man. For which reason we rightly believe that that same person, since he is one, has two natural 


operations, to wit, the divine and the human, one uncreated, and the other created, as true and perfect 
God and as true and perfect man, the one and the same, the mediator between God and men, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Wherefore from the quality of the operations there is recognized a difference void of offence 
(aproskopos ) of the natures which are joined in Christ through the hypostatic union. We now proceed to 
cite some passages from the execrable writings of the heretics hated of God, whose words and sayings we 
equally abominate, for the demonstration of those things which our inventors of new dogma have followed 
teaching that in Christ there is but one will and one operation. 


[Then follow quotations from Apollinaris, Severus, Theodosius of Alexandria. (L. & C., col. 667.)] 


Behold, most pious lords and sons, by the testimonies of the holy Fathers, as by spiritual rays, the doctrine 
of the Catholic and Apostolic Church has been illustrated and the darkness of heretical blindness, which is 
offering error to men for imitation, has been revealed. Now it is necessary that the new doctrine should 
follow somebody, and by whose authority it is supported, we shall note. 


[Here follow quotations from Cyrus of Alexandria, Theodore of Pharon, Sergius of Constantinople, 
Pyrrhus, Paulus his successor, Peter his successor. (L. & C., col. 670.)] 


Let then your God-founded clemency with the internal eye of discrimination, which for the guidance of the 
Christian people you have been deemed worthy to receive by the Grace of God, take heed which one of 
such doctors you think the Christian people should follow, the doctrine of which one of these they should 
embrace so as to be saved; for they condemn all, and each one of them the other, according as the various 
and unstable definitions in their writings assert sometimes that there is one will and one operation, 
sometimes that there is neither one nor two operations, sometimes one will and operation, and again two 
wills and two operations, likewise one will and one operation, and again neither one, nor two, and 
somebody else one and two. 


Who does not hate, and rage against, and avoid such blind errors, if he have any desire to be saved and 
seek to offer to the Lord at his coming a right faith? Therefore the Holy Church of God, the mother of your 
most Christian power, should be delivered and liberated with all your might (through the help of God) 
from the errors of such teachers, and the evangelical and apostolic uprightness of the orthodox faith, 
which has been established upon the firm rock of this Church of blessed Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, 
which by his grace and guardianship remains free from all error, [that faith I say] the whole number of 
rulers and priests, of the clergy and of the people, unanimously should confess and preach with us as the 
true declaration of the Apostolic tradition, in order to please God and to save their own souls. 


And these things we have taken pains to insert in the tractate of our humility, for we have been afflicted 
and have groaned without ceasing that such grievous errors should be entertained by bishops of the 
Church, who are zealous to establish their own peculiar views rather than the truth of the faith, and think 
that our sincere fraternal admonition has its spring in a contempt for them. And indeed the apostolic 
predecessors of my humility admonished, begged, upbraided, besought, reproved, and exercised every 
kind of exhortation that the recent wound might receive a remedy, moved thereto not by a mind filled with 
hatred (God is my witness) nor through the elation of boasting, nor through the opposition of contention, 
nor through an inane desire to find some fault with their teachings, nor through anything akin to the love 
of arrogance, but out of zeal for the uprightness of the truth, and for the rule of the confession of the pure 
Gospel, and for the salvation of souls, and for the stability of the Christian state, and for the safety of 
those who rule the Roman Empire. Nor did they cease from their admonitions after the long duration of 
this domesticated error, but always exhorted and bore record, and that with fraternal charity, not through 
malice or pertinacious hatred (far be it from the Christian heart to rejoice at another’s fall, when the Lord 
of all teaches, “I desire not the death of a sinner, but that he be converted and live;” and who rejoiceth 
over one sinner that repenteth more than over ninety-and-nine just persons: who came down from heaven 
to earth to deliver the lost sheep, inclining the power of his majesty), but desiring them with outstretched 
spiritual arms, and exhorting to embrace them returning to the unity of the orthodox faith, and awaiting 
their conversion to the full rectitude of the orthodox faith: that they might not make themselves aliens 
from our communion, that is from the communion of blessed Peter the Apostle, whose ministry, we 
(though unworthy) exercise, and preach the faith he has handed down, but that they should together with 
us pray Christ the Lord, the spotless sacrifice, for the stability of your most strong and serene Empire. 


We believe, most pious lords [singular in the Latin] of all things, that there has been left no possible 
ambiguity which can prevent the recognizing of those who have followed the inventors of new dogma. For 
the sweetness of spiritual understanding with which the sayings of the Fathers are full has become 
evident to the eyes of all; and the stench of the heretics, to be avoided by all the faithful, has been made 
notorious. Nor has it remained unknown that the inventors of new dogma have been shewn to be the 
followers of heretics, and not the walkers in the footsteps of the holy Fathers: therefore whoever wishes to 
colour any error of his whatever, is condemned by the light of truth, as the Apostle of the Gentiles says, 
“For everything that doth make manifest is light,” for the truth ever remains constant and the same, but 
falsehood is ever varying, and in its wanderings adopting things mutually contradictory. On this account 
the inventors of the new dogma have been shewn to have taught things mutually contradictory, because 
they were not willing to be followers of the Evangelical and Apostolic faith. Wherefore since the truth has 
shone forth by the observations of your God-inspired piety, and falsity which has been exposed has 


attained the contempt which it deserved, it remains that the crowned truth may shine forth victoriously 
through the pious favours of your God-crowned clemency; and that the error of novelty with its inventors 
and with those who follow their doctrine, may receive the punishment due their presumption, and be cast 
forth from the midst of the orthodox prelates for the heretical pravity of their innovation, which into the 
holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church of Christ they have endeavoured to introduce, and to stain with the 
contagion of heretical pravity the indivisible and unspotted body of the Church [of Christ]. For it is not just 
that the injurious should injure the innocent, nor that the offences of some should be visited upon the 
inoffensive, for even if in this world to the condemned mercy is extended, yet they who are thus spared 
reap for that sparing no benefit in the judgment of God, and by those thus sparing them there is incurred 
no little danger for their unlawful compassion. 


But we believe that Almighty God has reserved for the happy days of your gentleness the amending of 
these things, that filling on earth the place and zeal of our Lord Jesus Christ himself, who has vouchsafed 
to crown your rule, ye may judge just judgment for his Evangelical and Apostolical truth: for although he 
be the Redeemer and Saviour of the human race yet he suffered injury, and bore it even until now, and 
inspired the empire of your fortitude, so that you should be worthy to follow the cause of his faith (as 
equity demanded, and as the determination of the Holy Fathers and of the Five General Synods decreed), 
and that you should avenge, through his guardianship, on the spurners of his faith, the injury done your 
Redeemer and Colleague in reigning, thus fulfilling magnanimously with imperial clemency that prophetic 
utterance with which David the King and Prophet, spake to God, saying, “The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up.” Wherefore having been extolled for so God-pleasing a zeal, he was deemed fit to hear that 
blessed word spoken by the Creator of all men, “I have found David, a man after my heart, who will do all 
my will.” And to him also it was promised in the Psalms, “I have found David, my servant, with my holy oil 
have I anointed him: My hand shall aid him and my arm shall comfort him,” so that the most pious majesty 
of your Christian clemency may work to further the cause of Christ with burning zeal for the sake of 
remuneration, and may he make all the acts of your most powerful empire both happy and prosperous, 
who hath stored up his promise in the Holy Gospels, saying, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” For all, to whom has come the knowledge of the sacred heads, have 
been offering innumerable thanksgivings and unceasing praises to the defender of your most powerful 
dominion, being filled with admiration for the greatness of your clemency, in that you have so benignly set 
forth the kind intention of your august magnanimity; for in truth, as most pious and most just princes, you 
have deigned to treat divine things with the fear of God, having promised every immunity to those persons 
sent to you from our littleness. 


And we are confident that what your pious clemency has promised, you are powerful to carry out, in order 
that what has been vowed and promised to God by the religious philanthropy beyond your Christian 
power, may nevertheless be fulfilled by the aid of his omnipotency. 


Wherefore let praise by all Christian nations, and eternal memory, and frequent prayer be poured forth 
before the Lord Christ, whose is the cause, for your safety, and your triumphs, and your complete victory, 
that the nations of the Gentiles, being impressed by the terror of the supernal majesty, may lay down most 
humbly their necks beneath the sceptre of your most powerful rule, that the power of your most pious 
kingdom may continue until the ceaseless joy of the eternal kingdom succeeds to this temporal reign. Nor 
could anything be found more likely to commend the clemency of your unconquerable fortitude to the 
divine majesty, than that those who err from the rule of truth should be repelled and the integrity of our 
Evangelical and Apostolic faith should be everywhere set forth and preached. 


Moreover, most pious and God-instructed sons and lords, if the Archbishop of the Church of 
Constantinople shall choose to hold and to preach with us this most unblameable rule of Apostolic 
doctrine of the Sacred Scriptures, of the venerable synods, of the spiritual Fathers, according to their 
evangelical understanding, through which the form of the truth has been set forth by us through the 
assistance of the Spirit, there will ensue great peace to them that love the name of God, and there will 
remain no scandal of dissension, and that will come to pass which is recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, 
when through the grace of the Holy Spirit the people had come to the acknowledging of Christianity, all of 
us will be of one heart and of one mind. But if (which God forbid!) he shall prefer to embrace the novelty 
but lately introduced by others; and shall ensnare himself with doctrines which are alien to the rule of 
orthodox truth and of our Apostolic faith, to decline which as injurious to souls these have put off, despite 
the exhortation and admonitions of our predecessors in the Apostolic See, down to this day, he himself 
should know what kind of an answer he will have to give for such contempt in the divine examination of 
Christ before the judge of all, who is in heaven, to whom when he cometh to judgment also we ourselves 
are about to give an account of the ministry of preaching the truth which has been committed to us, or for 
the toleration of things contrary to the Christian religion: and may we (as I humbly pray) preserve 
unconfusedly and freely, with simplicity and purity, whole and undefiled, the Apostolic and Evangelical 
rule of the right faith as we have received it from the beginning. And may your most august serenity, for 
the affection and reverence which you bear to the Catholic and Apostolic right faith, receive the perfect 
reward of your pious labours from our Lord Jesus Christ himself, the ruler with you of your Christian 
empire, whose true confession you desire to preserve undefiled, because nothing in any respect has been 
neglected or omitted by your God-crowned clemency, which could minister to the peace of the churches, 
provided always that the integrity of the true faith was maintained: since God, the Judge of all, who 


disposes the ending of all matters as he deems most expedient, seeks out the intent of the heart, and will 
accept a zeal for piety. Therefore I exhort you, O most pious and clement Emperor, and together with my 
littleness every Christian man exhorts you on bended knee with all humility, that to all the God-pleasing 
goodnesses and admirable imperial benefits which the heavenly condescension has vouchsafed to grant to 
the human race through your God-accepted care, this also you would order, for the redintegration of 
perfect piety, to offer an acceptable sacrifice to Christ the Lord your fellow-ruler, granting entire impunity, 
and free faculty of speech to each one wishing to speak, and to urge a word in defence of the faith which 
he believes and holds, so that it may most manifestly be recognized by all that by no terror, by no force, by 
no threat or aversion any one wishing to speak for the truth of the Catholic and Apostolic faith, has been 
prohibited or repulsed, and that all unanimously may glorify your imperial (divinam) majesty, throughout 
the whole space of their lives for so great and so inestimable a good, and may pour forth unceasing 
prayers to Christ the Lord that your most strong empire may be preserved untouched and exalted. The 
Subscription. May the grace from above keep your empire, most pious lords, and place beneath its feet 
the neck of all the nations. 


THE LETTER OF AGATHO AND OF THE ROMAN SYNOD OF 125 BISHOPS WHICH WAS TO SERVE AS AN 
INSTRUCTION TO THE LEGATES SENT TO ATTEND THE SIXTH SYNOD 


(Found in Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. VI., col. 677 et seqq., and in Migne, Pat. Lat. Tom. LXXXVII., 
col. 1215 et seqq. [This last text, which is Mansi’s, I have followed].) 


To the most pious Lords and most serene victors and conquerors, our own sons beloved of God and of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Constantine, the great Emperor, and Heraclius and Tiberius, Augustuses, Agatho, the 
bishop and servant of the servants of God, together with all the synods subject to the council of the 
Apostolic See. 


[The Letter opens with a number of compliments to the Emperor, much in style and matter like the 
introduction of the preceding letter. I have not thought it worth while to translate this, but have begun at 
the doctrinal part, which is given to the reader in full. (Labbe and Cossart, col. 682.)] 


We believe in God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth, and of all things visible and invisible; 
and in his only-begotten Son, who was begotten of him before all worlds; very God of Very God, Light of 
Light, begotten not made, being of one substance with the Father, that is of the same substance as the 
Father; by him were all things made which are in heaven and which are in earth; and in the Holy Ghost, 
the Lord and giver of life, who proceedeth from the Father, and with the Father and the Son together is 
worshipped and glorified; the Trinity in unity and Unity in trinity; a unity so far as essence is concerned, 
but a trinity of persons or subsistences; and so we confess God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost; not three gods, but one God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost: not a subsistency of three 
names, but one substance of three subsistences; and of these persons one is the essence, or substance or 
nature, that is to say one is the godhead, one the eternity, one the power, one the kingdom, one the glory, 
one the adoration, one the essential will and operation of the same Holy and inseparable Trinity, which 
hath created all things, hath made disposition of them, and still contains them. 


Moreover we confess that one of the same holy consubstantial Trinity, God the Word, who was begotten of 
the Father before the worlds, in the last days of the world for us and for our salvation came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate of the Holy Ghost, and of our Lady, the holy, immaculate, ever-virgin and 
glorious Mary, truly and properly the Mother of God, that is to say according to the flesh which was born 
of her; and was truly made man, the same being very God and very man. God of God his Father, but man 
of his Virgin Mother, incarnate of her flesh with a reasonable and intelligent soul: of one substance with 
God the Father, as touching his godhead, and consubstantial with us as touching his manhood, and in all 
points like unto us, but without sin. He was crucified for us under Pontius Pilate, he suffered, was buried 
and rose again; ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of the Father, and he shall come again 
to judge both the quick and the dead, and of his kingdom there shall be no end. 


And this same one Lord of ours, Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, we acknowledge to subsist of 
and in two substances unconfusedly, unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably, the difference of the natures 
being by no means taken away by the union, but rather the proprieties of each nature being preserved 
and concurring in one Person and one Subsistence, not scattered or divided into two Persons, nor 
confused into one composite nature; but we confess one and the same only-begotten Son, God the Word, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, not one in another, nor one added to another, but himself the same in two natures— 
that is to say in the Godhead and in the manhood even after the hypostatic union: for neither was the 
Word changed into the nature of flesh, nor was the flesh transformed into the nature of the Word, for each 
remained what it was by nature. We discern by contemplation alone the distinction between the natures 
united in him of which inconfusedly, inseparably and unchangeably he is composed; for one is of both, and 
through one both, because there are together both the height of the deity and the humility of the flesh, 
each nature preserving after the union its own proper character without any defect; and each form acting 
in communion with the other what is proper to itself. The Word working what is proper to the Word, and 
the flesh what is proper to the flesh; of which the one shines with miracles, the other bows down beneath 
injuries. Wherefore, as we confess that he truly has two natures or substances, viz.: the Godhead and the 


manhood, inconfusedly, indivisibly and unchangeably [united], so also the rule of piety instructs us that he 
has two natural wills and two natural operations, as perfect God and perfect man, one and the same our 
Lord Jesus Christ. And this the apostolic and evangelical tradition and the authority of the Holy Fathers 
(whom the Holy Apostolic and Catholic Church and the venerable Synods receive), has plainly taught us. 


[The letter goes on to say that this is the traditional faith, and is that which was set forth in a council over 
which Pope Martin presided, and that those opposed to this faith have erred from the truth, some in one 
way, and some in another. It next apologizes for the delay in sending the persons ordered by the imperial 
Sacra, and proceeds thus: (Labbe and Cossart, col. 686; Migne, col. 1224).] 


In the first place, a great number of us are spread over a vast extent of country even to the sea coast, and 
the length of their journey necessarily took much time. Moreover we were in hopes of being able to join to 
our humility our fellow-servant and brother bishop, Theodore, the archbishop and philosopher of the 
island of Great Britain, with others who have been kept there even till to-day; and to add to these divers 
bishops of this council who have their sees in different parts, that our humble suggestion [i.e., the 
doctrinal definition contained in the letters] might proceed from a council of wide-spread influence, lest if 
only a part were cognizant of what was being done, it might escape the notice of a part; and especially 
because among the Gentiles, as the Longobards, and the Sclavi, as also the Franks, the French, the Goths, 
and the Britains, there are known to be very many of our fellow-servants who do not cease curiously to 
enquire on the subject, that they may know what is being done in the cause of the Apostolic faith: who as 
they can be of advantage so long as they hold the true faith with us, and think in unison with us, so are 
they found troublesome and contrary, if (which may God forbid!) they stumble at any article of the faith. 
But we, although most humble, yet strive with all our might that the commonwealth of your Christian 
empire may be shown to be more sublime than all the nations, for in it has been founded the See of 
Blessed Peter, the prince of the Apostles, by the authority of which, all Christian nations venerate and 
worship with us, through the reverence of the blessed Apostle Peter himself. (This is the Latin, which 
appears to me to be corrupt, the Greek reads as follows: “The authority of which for the truth, all the 
Christian nations together with us worship and revere, according to the honour of the blessed Peter the 
Apostle himself.”) 


[The letter ends with prayers for constancy, and blessings on the State and Emperor, and hopes for the 
universal diffusion and acceptance of the truth.] 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 
SESSION VIII 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. VI., col. 730.) 
[The Emperor said] 


Let George, the most holy archbishop of this our God-preserved city, and let Macarius, the venerable 
archbishop of Antioch, and let the synod subject to them [i.e., their suffragans] say, if they submit to the 
force (ei stoichousi te dunamei) of the suggestions sent by the most holy Agatho Pope of Old Rome and by 
his Synod. 


[The answer of George, with which all his bishops, many of them, speaking one by one, agreed except 
Theodore of Metilene (who handed in his assent at the end of the Tenth Session).] 


I have diligently examined the whole force of the suggestions sent to your most pious Fortitude, as well by 
Agatho, the most holy Pope of Old Rome, as by his synod, and I have scrutinized the works of the holy and 
approved Fathers, which are laid up in my venerable patriarchate, and I have found that all the 
testimonies of the holy and accepted Fathers, which are contained in those suggestions agree with, and in 
no particular differ from, the holy and accepted Fathers. Therefore I give my submission to them and thus 
I profess and believe. 


[The answer of all the rest of the Bishops subject to the See of Constantinople. (Col. 735.)] 


And we, most pious Lord, accepting the teaching of the suggestion sent to your most gentle Fortitude by 
the most holy and blessed Agatho, Pope of Old Rome, and of that other suggestion which was adopted by 
the council subject to him, and following the sense therein contained, so we are minded, so we profess, 
and so we believe that in our one Lord Jesus Christ, our true God, there are two natures unconfusedly, 
unchangeably, undividedly, and two natural wills and two natural operations; and all who have taught, and 
who now Say, that there is but one will and one operation in the two natures of our one Lord Jesus Christ 
our true God, we anathematize. 


[The Emperor’s demand to Macarius. (Col. 739.)] 


Let Macarius, the Venerable Archbishop of Antioch, who has now heard what has been said by this holy 
and Ecumenical Synod [demanding the expression of his faith], answer what seemeth him good. 


[The answer of Macarius.] 


I do not say that there are two wills or two operations in the dispensation of the incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but one will and one theandric operation. 


THE SENTENCE AGAINST THE MONOTHELITES 


SESSION XIII 


(L. and C., Concilia, Tom. VI., col. 943.) 


The holy council said: After we had reconsidered, according to our promise which we had made to your 
highness, the doctrinal letters of Sergius, at one time patriarch of this royal god-protected city to Cyrus, 
who was then bishop of Phasis and to Honorius some time Pope of Old Rome, as well as the letter of the 
latter to the same Sergius, we find that these documents are quite foreign to the apostolic dogmas, to the 
declarations of the holy Councils, and to all the accepted Fathers, and that they follow the false teachings 
of the heretics; therefore we entirely reject them, and execrate them as hurtful to the soul. But the names 
of those men whose doctrines we execrate must also be thrust forth from the holy Church of God, namely, 
that of Sergius some time bishop of this God-preserved royal city who was the first to write on this 
impious doctrine; also that of Cyrus of Alexandria, of Pyrrhus, Paul, and Peter, who died bishops of this 
God-preserved city, and were like-minded with them; and that of Theodore sometime bishop of Pharan, all 
of whom the most holy and thrice blessed Agatho, Pope of Old Rome, in his suggestion to our most pious 
and God-preserved lord and mighty Emperor, rejected, because they were minded contrary to our 
orthodox faith, all of whom we define are to be subjected to anathema. And with these we define that 
there shall be expelled from the holy Church of God and anathematized Honorius who was some time 
Pope of Old Rome, because of what we found written by him to Sergius, that in all respects he followed his 
view and confirmed his impious doctrines. We have also examined the synodal letter of Sophronius of holy 
memory, some time Patriarch of the Holy City of Christ our God, Jerusalem, and have found it in 
accordance with the true faith and with the Apostolic teachings, and with those of the holy approved 
Fathers. Therefore we have received it as orthodox and as salutary to the holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, and have decreed that it is right that his name be inserted in the diptychs of the Holy Churches. 


SESSION XVI 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. VI., col. 1010.) 
[The Acclamations of the Fathers. ] 


Many years to the Emperor! Many years to Constantine, our great Emperor! Many years to the Orthodox 
King! Many years to our Emperor that maketh peace! Many years to Constantine, a second Martian! Many 
years to Constantine, a new Theodosius! Many years to Constantine, a new Justinian! Many years to the 
keeper of the orthodox faith! O Lord preserve the foundation of the Churches! O Lord preserve the keeper 
of the faith! 


Many years to Agatho, Pope of Rome! Many years to George, Patriarch of Constantinople! Many years to 
Theophanus, Patriarch of Antioch! Many years to the orthodox council! Many years to the orthodox 
Senate! 


To Theodore of Pharan, the heretic, anathema! To Sergius, the heretic, anathema! To Cyrus, the heretic, 
anathema! To Honorius, the heretic, anathema! To Pyrrhus, the heretic, anathema! 


To Paul the heretic, anathema! 

To Peter the heretic, anathema! 

To Macarius the heretic, anathema! 

To Stephen the heretic, anathema! 

To Polychronius the heretic, anathema! 

To Apergius of Perga the heretic, anathema! 

To all heretics, anathema! To all who side with heretics, anathema! 


May the faith of the Christians increase, and long years to the orthodox and Ecumenical Council! 


THE DEFINITION OF FAITH 


(Found in the Acts, Session XVIII., L. and C., Concilia, Tom. VI., col. 1019.) 


The holy, great, and Ecumenical Synod which has been assembled by the grace of God, and the religious 
decree of the most religious and faithful and mighty Sovereign Constantine, in this God-protected and 
royal city of Constantinople, New Rome, in the Hall of the imperial Palace, called Trullus, has decreed as 
follows. 


The only-begotten Son, and Word of God the Father, who was made man in all things like unto us without 
sin, Christ our true God, has declared expressly in the words of the Gospel, “I am the light of the world; he 
that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” And again, “My peace I leave 
with you, my peace I give unto you.” Our most gentle Sovereign, the champion of orthodoxy, and opponent 
of evil doctrine, being reverentially led by this divinely uttered doctrine of peace, and having convened 
this our holy and Ecumenical assembly, has united the judgment of the whole Church. Wherefore this our 
holy and Ecumenical Synod having driven away the impious error which had prevailed for a certain time 
until now, and following closely the straight path of the holy and approved Fathers, has piously given its 
full assent to the five holy and Ecumenical Synods (that is to say, to that of the 318 holy Fathers who 
assembled in Nice against the raging Arius; and the next in Constantinople of the 150 God-inspired men 
against Macedonius the adversary of the Spirit, and the impious Apollinaris; and also the first in Ephesus 
of 200 venerable men convened against Nestorius the Judaizer; and that in Chalcedon of 630 God-inspired 
Fathers against Eutyches and Dioscorus hated of God; and in addition to these, to the last, that is the Fifth 
holy Synod assembled in this place, against Theodore of Mopsuestia, Origen, Didymus, and Evagrius, and 
the writings of Theodoret against the Twelve Chapters of the celebrated Cyril, and the Epistle which was 
said to be written by Ibas to Maris the Persian), renewing in all things the ancient decrees of religion, and 
chasing away the impious doctrines of irreligion. And this our holy and Ecumenical Synod inspired of God 
has set its seal to the Creed which was put forth by the 318 Fathers, and again religiously confirmed by 
the 150, which also the other holy synods cordially received and ratified for the taking away of every soul- 
destroying heresy. 


The Nicene Creed of the 318 holy Fathers. 
We believe, etc. 
The Creed of the 150 holy Fathers assembled at Constantinople. We believe, etc. 


The holy and Ecumenical Synod further says, this pious and orthodox Creed of the Divine grace would be 
sufficient for the full knowledge and confirmation of the orthodox faith. But as the author of evil, who, in 
the beginning, availed himself of the aid of the serpent, and by it brought the poison of death upon the 
human race, has not desisted, but in like manner now, having found suitable instruments for working out 
his will (we mean Theodorus, who was Bishop of Pharan, Sergius, Pyrrhus, Paul and Peter, who were 
Archbishops of this royal city, and moreover, Honorius who was Pope of the elder Rome, Cyrus Bishop of 
Alexandria, Macarius who was lately bishop of Antioch, and Stephen his disciple), has actively employed 
them in raising up for the whole Church the stumbling-blocks of one will and one operation in the two 
natures of Christ our true God, one of the Holy Trinity; thus disseminating, in novel terms, amongst the 
orthodox people, an heresy similar to the mad and wicked doctrine of the impious Apollinaris, Severus, 
and Themistius, and endeavouring craftily to destroy the perfection of the incarnation of the same our 
Lord Jesus Christ, our God, by blasphemously representing his flesh endowed with a rational soul as 
devoid of will or operation. Christ, therefore, our God, has raised up our faithful Sovereign, a new David, 
having found him a man after his own heart, who as it is written, “has not suffered his eyes to sleep nor 
his eyelids to slumber,” until he has found a perfect declaration of orthodoxy by this our God-collected and 
holy Synod; for, according to the sentence spoken of God, “Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them,” the present holy and Ecumenical Synod faithfully receiving 
and saluting with uplifted hands as well the suggestion which by the most holy and blessed Agatho, Pope 
of ancient Rome, was sent to our most pious and faithful Emperor Constantine, which rejected by name 
those who taught or preached one will and one operation in the dispensation of the incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ who is our very God, has likewise adopted that other synodal suggestion which was sent 
by the Council holden under the same most holy Pope, composed of 125 Bishops, beloved of God, to his 
God-instructed tranquillity, as consonant to the holy Council of Chalcedon and to the Tome of the most 
holy and blessed Leo, Pope of the same old Rome, which was directed to St. Flavian, which also this 
Council called the Pillar of the right faith; and also agrees with the Synodal Epistles which were written 
by Blessed Cyril against the impious Nestorius and addressed to the Oriental Bishops. Following the five 
holy Ecumenical Councils and the holy and approved Fathers, with one voice defining that our Lord Jesus 
Christ must be confessed to be very God and very man, one of the holy and consubstantial and life-giving 
Trinity, perfect in Deity and perfect in humanity, very God and very man, of a reasonable soul and human 
body subsisting; consubstantial with the Father as touching his Godhead and consubstantial with us as 
touching his manhood; in all things like unto us, sin only excepted; begotten of his Father before all ages 
according to his Godhead, but in these last days for us men and for our salvation made man of the Holy 
Ghost and of the Virgin Mary, strictly and properly the Mother of God according to the flesh; one and the 
same Christ our Lord the only-begotten Son of two natures unconfusedly, unchangeably, inseparably 
indivisibly to be recognized, the peculiarities of neither nature being lost by the union but rather the 
proprieties of each nature being preserved, concurring in one Person and in one subsistence, not parted 
or divided into two persons but one and the same only-begotten Son of God, the Word, our Lord Jesus 
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Christ, according as the Prophets of old have taught us and as our Lord Jesus Christ himself hath 
instructed us, and the Creed of the holy Fathers hath delivered to us; defining all this we likewise declare 
that in him are two natural wills and two natural operations indivisibly, inconvertibly, inseparably, 
inconfusedly, according to the teaching of the holy Fathers. And these two natural wills are not contrary 
the one to the other (God forbid!) as the impious heretics assert, but his human will follows and that not 
as resisting and reluctant, but rather as subject to his divine and omnipotent will. For it was right that the 
flesh should be moved but subject to the divine will, according to the most wise Athanasius. For as his 
flesh is called and is the flesh of God the Word, so also the natural will of his flesh is called and is the 
proper will of God the Word, as he himself says: “I came down from heaven, not that I might do mine own 
will but the will of the Father which sent me!” where he calls his own will the will of his flesh, inasmuch as 
his flesh was also his own. For as his most holy and immaculate animated flesh was not destroyed because 
it was deified but continued in its own state and nature (oro te kai logo), so also his human will, although 
deified, was not suppressed, but was rather preserved according to the saying of Gregory Theologus: “His 
will [i.e., the Saviour’s] is not contrary to God but altogether deified.” 


We glorify two natural operations indivisibly, immutably, inconfusedly, inseparably in the same our Lord 
Jesus Christ our true God, that is to say a divine operation and a human operation, according to the divine 
preacher Leo, who most distinctly asserts as follows: “For each form (morphe) does in communion with 
the other what pertains properly to it, the Word, namely, doing that which pertains to the Word, and the 
flesh that which pertains to the flesh.” 


For we will not admit one natural operation in God and in the creature, as we will not exalt into the divine 
essence what is created, nor will we bring down the glory of the divine nature to the place suited to the 
creature. 


We recognize the miracles and the sufferings as of one and the same [Person], but of one or of the other 
nature of which he is and in which he exists, as Cyril admirably says. Preserving therefore the 
inconfusedness and indivisibility, we make briefly this whole confession, believing our Lord Jesus Christ to 
be one of the Trinity and after the incarnation our true God, we say that his two natures shone forth in his 
one subsistence in which he both performed the miracles and endured the sufferings through the whole of 
his economic conversation (di holes autou tes ocikonomkes anastrophes), and that not in appearance only 
but in very deed, and this by reason of the difference of nature which must be recognized in the same 
Person, for although joined together yet each nature wills and does the things proper to it and that 
indivisibly and inconfusedly. Wherefore we confess two wills and two operations, concurring most fitly in 
him for the salvation of the human race. 


These things, therefore, with all diligence and care having been formulated by us, we define that it be 
permitted to no one to bring forward, or to write, or to compose, or to think, or to teach a different faith. 
Whosoever shall presume to compose a different faith, or to propose, or teach, or hand to those wishing to 
be converted to the knowledge of the truth, from the Gentiles or Jews, or from any heresy, any different 
Creed; or to introduce a new voice or invention of speech to subvert these things which now have been 
determined by us, all these, if they be Bishops or clerics let them be deposed, the Bishops from the 
Episcopate, the clerics from the clergy; but if they be monks or laymen: let them be anathematized. 


THE PROSPHONETICUS TO THE EMPEROR 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. VI., col. 1047 et seqq.) 
[This address begins with many compliments to the Emperor, especially for his zeal for the true faith. ] 


But because the adversary Satan allows no rest, he has raised up the very ministers of Christ against him, 
as if armed and carrying weapons, etc. 


[The various heretics are then named and how they were condemned by the preceding five councils is set 
forth.] 


Things being so, it was necessary that your beloved of Christ majesty should gather together this all holy, 
and numerous assembly. 
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Thereafter being inspired by the Holy Ghost, and all agreeing and consenting together, and giving our 
approval to the doctrinal letter of our most blessed and exalted pope, Agatho, which he sent to your 
mightiness, as also agreeing to the suggestion of the holy synod of one hundred and twenty-five fathers 
held under him, we teach that one of the Holy Trinity, our Lord Jesus Christ, was incarnate, and must be 
celebrated in two perfect natures without division and without confusion. For as the Word, he is 
consubstantial and eternal with God his father; but as taking flesh of the immaculate Virgin Mary, the 
Mother of God, he is perfect man, consubstantial with us and made in time. We declare therefore that he 
is perfect in Godhead and that the same is perfect likewise in manhood, according to the pristine tradition 
of the fathers and the divine definition of Chalcedon. 


And as we recognize two natures, so also we recognize two natural wills and two natural operations. For 
we dare not say that either of the natures which are in Christ in his incarnation is without a will and 
operation: lest in taking away the proprieties of those natures, we likewise take away the natures of which 
they are the proprieties. For we neither deny the natural will of his humanity, or its natural operation: lest 
we also deny what is the chief thing of the dispensation for our salvation, and lest we attribute passions to 
the Godhead. For this they were attempting who have recently introduced the detestable novelty that in 
him there is but one will and one operation, renewing the malignancy of Arius, Apollinaris, Eutyches and 
Severus. For should we say that the human nature of our Lord is without will and operation, how could we 
affirm in safety the perfect humanity? For nothing else constitutes the integrity of human nature except 
the essential will, through which the strength of free-will is marked in us; and this is also the case with 
the substantial operation. For how shall we call him perfect in humanity if he in no wise suffered and 
acted as a man? For like as the union of two natures preserves for us one subsistence without confusion 
and without division; so this one subsistence, shewing itself in two natures, demonstrates as its own what 
things belong to each. 


Therefore we declare that in him there are two natural wills and two natural operations, proceeding 
commonly and without division: but we cast out of the Church and rightly subject to anathema all 
superfluous novelties as well as their inventors: to wit, Theodore of Pharan, Sergius and Paul, Pyrrhus, 
and Peter (who were archbishops of Constantinople), moreover Cyrus, who bore the priesthood of 
Alexandria, and with them Honorius, who was the ruler (proedron) of Rome, as he followed them in these 
things. Besides these, with the best of cause we anathematize and depose Macarius, who was bishop of 
Antioch, and his disciple Stephen (or rather we should say master), who tried to defend the impiety of 
their predecessors, and in short stirred up the whole world, and by their pestilential letters and by their 
fraudulent institutions devastated multitudes in every direction. Likewise also that old man Polychronius, 
with an infantile intelligence, who promised he would raise the dead and who when they did not rise, was 
laughed at; and all who have taught, or do teach, or shall presume to teach one will and one operation in 
the incarnate Christ. ... But the highest prince of the Apostles fought with us: for we had on our side his 
imitator and the successor in his see, who also had set forth in his letter the mystery of the divine word 
(theologias). For the ancient city of Rome handed thee a confession of divine character, and a chart from 
the sunsetting raised up the day of dogmas, and made the darkness manifest, and Peter spoke through 
Agatho, and thou, O autocratic King, according to the divine decree, with the Omnipotent Sharer of thy 
throne, didst judge. 
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But, O benign and justice-loving Lord, do thou in return do this favour to him who hath bestowed thy 
power upon thee; and give, as a seal to what has been defined by us, thy imperial ratification in writing, 
and so confirm them with the customary pious edicts and constitutions, that no one may contradict the 
things which have been done, nor raise any fresh question. For rest assured, O serene majesty, that we 
have not falsified anything defined by the Ecumenical Councils and by the approved fathers, but we have 
confirmed them. And now we all cry out with one mind and one voice, “O God, save the King! etc., etc.” 


[Then follow numerous compliments to the Emperor and prayers for his preservation. ] 


LETTER OF THE COUNCIL TO ST. AGATHO 


(Found in Migne, Pat. Lat., Tom. LXXXVII., col. 1247 et seqq.; and Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. VI., 
col. 1071 et seqq.) 


A copy of the letter sent by the holy and Ecumenical Sixth Council to Agatho, the most blessed and most 
holy pope of Old Rome. 


The holy and ecumenical council which by the grace of God and the pious sanction of the most pious and 
faithful Constantine, the great Emperor, has been gathered together in this God-preserved and royal city, 
Constantinople, the new Rome, in the Secretum of the imperial (theiou, sacri) palace called Trullus, to the 
most holy and most blessed pope of Old Rome, Agatho, health in the Lord. 


Serious illnesses call for greater helps, as you know, most blessed [father]; and therefore Christ our true 
God, who is the creator and governing power of all things, gave a wise physician, namely your God- 
honoured sanctity, to drive away by force the contagion of heretical pestilence by the remedies of 
orthodoxy, and to give the strength of health to the members of the church. Therefore to thee, as to the 
bishop of the first see of the Universal Church, we leave what must be done, since you willingly take for 
your standing ground the firm rock of the faith, as we know from having read your true confession in the 
letter sent by your fatherly beatitude to the most pious emperor: and we acknowledge that this letter was 
divinely written (perscriptas) as by the Chief of the Apostles, and through it we have cast out the heretical 
sect of many errors which had recently sprung up, having been urged to making a decree by Constantine 
who divinely reigns, and wields a most clement sceptre. And by his help we have overthrown the error of 
impiety, having as it were laid siege to the nefarious doctrine of the heretics. And then tearing to pieces 
the foundations of their execrable heresy, and attacking them with spiritual and paternal arms, and 


confounding their tongues that they might not speak consistently with each other, we overturned the 
tower built up by these followers of this most impious heresy; and we slew them with anathema, as lapsed 
concerning the faith and as sinners, in the morning outside the camp of the tabernacle of God, that we 
may express ourselves after the manner of David, in accordance with the sentence already given 
concerning them in your letter, and their names are these: Theodore, bishop of Pharan, Sergius, Honorius, 
Cyrus, Paul, Pyrrhus and Peter. Moreover, in addition to these, we justly subjected to the anathema of 
heretics those also who live in their impiety which they have received, or, to speak more accurately, in the 
impiety of these God-hated persons, Apollinaris, Severus and Themestius, to wit, Macarius, who was the 
bishop of the great city of Antioch (and him we also stripped deservedly of his pastor’s robes on account 
of his impenitence concerning the orthodox faith and his obstinate stubbornness), and Stephen, his 
disciple in craziness and his teacher in impiety, also Polychronius, who was inveterate in his heretical 
doctrines, thus answering to his name; and finally all those who impenitently have taught or do teach, or 
now hold or have held similar doctrines. 


Up to now grief, sorrow, and many tears have been our portion. For we cannot laugh at the fall of our 
neighbours, nor exult with joy at their unbridled madness, nor have we been elated that we might fall all 
the more grievously because of this thing; not thus, O venerable and sacred head, have we been taught, 
we who hold Christ, the Lord of the universe, to be both benign and man-loving in the highest degree; for 
he exhorts us to be imitators of him in his priesthood so far as is possible, as becometh the good, and to 
obtain the pattern of his pastoral and conciliatory government. But also to true repentance the most 
Serene Emperor and ourselves have exhorted them in various ways, and we have conducted the whole 
matter with great religiousness and care. Nor have we been moved to do so for the sake of gain, nor by 
hatred, as you can easily see from what things have been done in each session, and related in the minutes, 
which are herewith sent to your blessedness: and you will understand from your holiness’s vicars, 
Theodore and George, presbyters beloved of God, and from John, the most religious deacon, and from 
Constantine, the most venerable sub-deacon, all of them your spiritual children and our well-loved 
brethren. So too you will hear the same things from those sent by your holy synod, the holy bishops who 
rightly and uprightly, in accordance with your discipline, decreed with us in the first chapter of the faith. 


Thus, illuminated by the Holy Spirit, and instructed by your doctrine, we have cast forth the vile doctrines 
of impiety, making smooth the right path of orthodoxy, being in every way encouraged and helped in so 
doing by the wisdom and power of our most pious and serene Emperor Constantine. And then one of our 
number, the most holy praesul of this reigning Constantinople, in the first place assenting to the orthodox 
compositions sent by you to the most pious emperor as in all respects agreeable to the teaching of the 
approved Fathers and of the God-instructed Fathers, and of the holy five universal councils, we all, by the 
help of Christ our God, easily accomplished what we were striving after. For as God was the mover, so God 
also he crowned our council. 


Thereupon, therefore, the grace of the Holy Spirit shone upon us, displaying his power, through your 
assiduous prayers, for the uprooting of all weeds and every tree which brought not forth good fruit, and 
giving command that they should be consumed by fire. And we all agree both in heart and tongue, and 
hand, and have put forth, by the assistance of the life-giving Spirit, a definition, clean from all error, 
certain, and infallible; not removing the ancient landmarks,’ as it is written (God forbid!), but remaining 
steadfast in the testimonies and authority of the holy and approved fathers, and defining that, as of two 
and in two natures (to wit, the divinity and the humanity) of which he is composed and in which he exists, 
Christ our true God is preached by us, and is glorified inseparably, unchangeably, unconfusedly, and 
undividedly; just so also we predicate of him two natural operations, undividedly, incontrovertibly, 
unconfusedly, inseparably, as has been declared in our synodal definition. These decrees the majesty of 
our God-copying Emperor assented to, and subscribed them with his own hand. And, as has been said, we 
rejected and condemned that most impious and unsubstantial heresy which affirmed but one will and one 
operation in the incarnate Christ our true God, and by so doing we have pressed sore upon the crowd who 
confound and who divide, and have extinguished the inflamed storm of other heresies, but we have set 
forth clearly with you the shining light of the orthodox faith, and we pray your paternal sanctity to confirm 
our decree by your honourable rescript; through which we confide in good hope in Christ that his merciful 
kindness will grant freely to the Roman State, committed to the care of our most clement Emperor, 
stability; and will adorn with daily yokes and victories his most serene clemency; and that in addition to 
the good things he has here bestowed upon us, he will set your God-honoured holiness before his 
tremendous tribunal as one who has sincerely confessed the true faith, preserving it unsullied and 
keeping good ward over the orthodox flocks committed to him by God. 


We and all who are with us salute all the brethren in Christ who are with your blessedness. 


EXCURSUS ON THE CONDEMNATION OF POPE HONORIUS 


To this decree attaches not only the necessary importance and interest which belongs to any ecumenical 
decision upon a disputed doctrinal question with regard to the incarnation of the Son of God, but an 
altogether accidental interest, arising from the fact that by this decree a Pope of Rome is stricken with 
anathema in the person of Honorius. I need hardly remind the reader how many interesting and difficult 
questions in theology such an action on the part of an Ecumenical Council raises, and how all important, 


not to say vital, to such as accept the ruling of the recent Vatican Council, it is that some explanation of 
this fact should be arrived at which will be satisfactory. It would be highly improper for me in these pages 
to discuss the matter theologically. Volumes on each side have been written on this subject, and to these I 
must refer the reader, but in doing so I hope I may be pardoned if I add a word of counsel—to read both 
sides. If one’s knowledge is derived only from modern Eastern, Anglican or Protestant writers, such as 
“Janus and the Council,” the Pere Gratry’s “Letters,” or Littledale’s controversial books against Rome, one 
is apt to be as much one-sided as if he took his information from Cardinal Baronius, Cardinal Bellarmine, 
Rohrbacher’s History, or from the recent work on the subject by Pennacchi. Perhaps the average reader 
will hardly find a more satisfactory treatment than that by Bossuet in the Defensio. (Liber VII., cap. xxi., 
etc.) 


It will be sufficient for the purposes of this volume to state that Roman Catholic Curialist writers are not 
at one as to how the matter is to be treated. Pennacchi, in his work referred to above, is of opinion that 
Honorius’s letters were strictly speaking Papal decrees, set forth auctoritate apostolica, and therefore 
irreformable, but he declares, contrary to the opinion of almost all theologians and to the decree of this 
Council, that they are orthodox, and that the Council erred in condemning them; as he expresses it, the 
decree rests upon an error in facto dogmatico. To save an Ecumenical Synod from error, he thinks the 
synod ceased to be ecumenical before it took this action, and was at that time only a synod of a number of 
Orientals! Cardinal Baronius has another way out of the difficulty. He says that the name of Honorius was 
forged and put in the decree by an erasure in the place of the name of Theodore, the quondam Patriarch, 
who soon after the Council got himself restored to the Patriarchal position. Baronius moreover holds that 
Honorius’s letters have been corrupted, that the Acts of the Council have been corrupted, and, in short, 
that everything which declares or proves that Honorius was a heretic or was condemned by an 
Ecumenical Council as such, is untrustworthy and false. The groundlessness, not to say absurdity, of 
Baronius’s view has been often exposed by those of his own communion, a brief but sufficient summary of 
the refutation will be found in Hefele, who while taking a very halting and unsatisfactory position himself, 
yet is perfectly clear that Baronius’s contention is utterly indefensible. 


Most Roman controversialists of recent years have admitted both the fact of Pope Honorius’s 
condemnation (which Baronius denies), and the monothelite (and therefore heretical) character of his 
epistles, but they are of opinion that these letters were not his ex cathedra utterances as Doctor 
Universalis, but mere expressions of the private opinion of the Pontiff as a theologian. With this matter we 
have no concern in this connexion. 


I shall therefore say nothing further on this point but shall simply supply the leading proofs that Honorius 
was as a matter of fact condemned by the Sixth Ecumenical Council. 


1. His condemnation is found in the Acts in the xiii*th Session, near the beginning. 
2. His two letters were ordered to be burned at the same session. 


3. In the xvi*th Session the bishops exclaimed “Anathema to the heretic Sergius, to the heretic Cyrus, to 
the heretic Honorius, etc.” 


4. In the decree of faith published at the xviij*th Session it is stated that “the originator of all evil... 
found a fit tool for his will in... Honorius, Pope of Old Rome, etc.” 


5. The report of the Council to the Emperor says that “Honorius, formerly bishop of Rome” they had 
“punished with exclusion and anathema” because he followed the monothelites. 


6. In its letter to Pope Agatho the Council says it “has slain with anathema Honorius.” 


7. The imperial decree speaks of the “unholy priests who infected the Church and falsely governed” and 
mentions among them “Honorius, the Pope of Old Rome, the confirmer of heresy who contradicted 
himself.” The Emperor goes on to anathematize “Honorius who was Pope of Old Rome, who in everything 
agreed with them, went with them, and strengthened the heresy.” 


8. Pope Leo II. confirmed the decrees of the Council and expressly says that he too anathematized 
Honorius. 


9. That Honorius was anathematized by the Sixth Council is mentioned in the Trullan Canons (No. j.). 


10. So too the Seventh Council declares its adhesion to the anathema in its decree of faith, and in several 
places in the acts the same is said. 


11. Honorius’s name was found in the Roman copy of the Acts. This is evident from Anastasius’s life of Leo 
II. (Vita Leonis II.) 


12. The Papal Oath as found in the Liber Diurnus taken by each new Pope from the fifth to the eleventh 
century, in the form probably prescribed by Gregory II., “smites with eternal anathema the originators of 
the new heresy, Sergius, etc., together with Honorius, because he assisted the base assertion of the 


heretics.” 


13. In the lesson for the feast of St. Leo II. in the Roman Breviary the name of Pope Honorius occurs 
among those excommunicated by the Sixth Synod. Upon this we may well hear Bossuet: “They suppress as 
far as they can, the Liber Diurnus: they have erased this from the Roman Breviary. Have they therefore 
hidden it? Truth breaks out from all sides, and these things become so much the more evident, as they are 
the more studiously put out of sight.” 


With such an array of proof no conservative historian, it would seem, can question the fact that Honorius, 
the Pope of Rome, was condemned and anathematized as a heretic by the Sixth Ecumenical Council. 


THE IMPERIAL EDICT POSTED IN THE THIRD ATRIUM OF THE GREAT CHURCH NEAR WHAT IS CALLED 
DICYMBALA 


In the name of our Lord and Master Jesus Christ, our God and Saviour, the most pious Emperor, the 
peaceful and Christ-loving Constantine, an Emperor faithful to God in Jesus Christ, to all our Christ-loving 
people living in this God-preserved and royal city. 


[The document is very long, Hefele gives the following epitome, which is all sufficient for the ordinary 
reader, who will remember that it is an Edict of the Emperor and not anything proceeding from the 
council.] 


Hefele’s Epitome (Hist. of the Councils, Vol. v., p. 178). 


“The heresy of Apollinaris, etc., has been renewed by Theodore of Pharan and confirmed by Honorius, 
sometime Pope of Old Rome, who also contradicted himself. Also Cyrus, Pyrrhus, Paul, Peter; more 
recently. Macarius, Stephen, and Polychronius had diffused Monothelitism. He, the Emperor, had 
therefore convoked this holy and Ecumenical Synod, and published the present edict with the confession 
of faith, in order to confirm and establish its decrees. (There follows here an extended confession of faith, 
with proofs for the doctrine of two wills and operations.) As he recognized the five earlier Ecumenical 
Synods, so he anathematized all heretics from Simon Magus, but especially the originator and patrons of 
the new heresy, Theodore and Sergius; also Pope Honorius, who was their adherent and patron in 
everything, and confirmed the heresy (ton kata panta toutois sunaireten kai sundromon kai bebaioten tes 
haireseos, further, Cyrus, etc., and ordained that no one henceforth should hold a different faith, or 
venture to teach one will and one energy. In no other than the orthodox faith could men be saved. 
Whoever did not obey the imperial edict should, if he were a bishop or cleric be deposed; if an official, 
punished with confiscation of property and loss of the girdle (zone); if a private person, banished from the 
residence and all other cities.” 


The Canons of the Council in Trullo; Often Called The Quinisext Council 


a.d. 692 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


From the fact that the canons of the Council in Trullo are included in this volume of the Decrees and 
Canons of the Seven Ecumenical Councils it must not for an instant be supposed that it is intended 
thereby to affirm that these canons have any ecumenical authority, or that the council by which they were 
adopted can lay any claim to being ecumenical either in view of its constitution or of the subsequent 
treatment by the Church of its enactments. 


It is true that it claimed at the time an ecumenical character, and styled itself such in several of its 
canons, it is true that in the mind of the Emperor Justinian II., who summoned it, it was intended to have 
been ecumenical. It is true that the Greeks at first declared it to be a continuation of the Sixth Synod and 
that by this name they frequently denominate and quote its canons. But it is also true that the West was 
not really represented at it at all (as we shall see presently); that when the Emperor afterwards sent the 
canons to the Pope to receive his signature, he absolutely refused to have anything to do with them; and it 
is further true that they were never practically observed by the West at all, and that even in the East their 
authority was rather theoretical than real. 


(Fleury. Histoire Ecclesiastique, Livre XL., Chap. xlix.) 


As the two last General Councils (in 553 and in 681) had not made any Canons, the Orientals judged it 
suitable to supply them eleven years after the Sixth Council, that is to say, the year 692, fifth indiction. For 
that purpose the Emperor Justinian convoked a Council, at which 211 Bishops attended, of whom the 
principal were the four Patriarchs, Paul of Constantinople, Peter of Alexandria, Anastasius of Jerusalem, 
George of Antioch. Next in the subscriptions are named John of Justinianopolis, Cyriacus of Cesarea in 
Cappadocia, Basil of Gortyna in Crete, who says that he represents the whole Council of the Roman 
Church, as he had said in subscribing the Sixth Council. But it is certain otherwise that in this latter 
council there were present Legates of the Holy See. This council, like the Sixth, assembled in the dome of 
the palace called in Latin Trullus, which name it has kept. It is also named in Latin Quinisextum, in Greek 
Penthecton, as one might say, the fifth-sixth, to mark that it is only the supplement of the two preceding 
Councils, though properly it is a distinct one. 


The intention was to make a body of discipline to serve thenceforth for the whole Church, and it was 
distributed into 102 Canons. 


To this statement by Fleury some additions must be made. First, with regard to the date of the synod. This 
is not so certain as would appear at first sight. At the Seventh Ecumenical Council, the patriarch Tarasius 
of Constantinople asserted that, “four or five years after the sixth Ecumenical Council the same bishops, 
in a new assembly under Justinian II. had published the [Trullan] Canons mentioned,” and this assertion 
the Seventh Council appears to have accepted as true, if we understand the sixth session aright. Now 
were this statement true, the date would be probably 686, but this is impossible by the words of the 
council itself, where we find mention made of the fifteenth of January of the past 4th indiction, or the year 
of the world, 6109. To make this agree at all, scholars tell us that for iv. must be read xiv. But the rest of 
the statement is equally erroneous, the bishops were not the same, as can readily be seen by comparing 
the subscriptions to the Acts. 


The year of the world 6109 is certainly wrong, and so other scholars would read 6199, but here a division 
takes place, for some reckon by the Constantinopolitan era, and so fix the date at 691, and others 
following the Alexandrian era fix it at 706. But this last is certainly wrong, for the canons were sent for 
signature to Pope Sergius, who died as early as 701. Hefele’s conclusion is as follows: 


(Hefele. Hist. of the Councils, Vol. V., p. 222.) 


The year 6199 of the Constantinopolitan era coincides with the year 691 after Christ and the IV“th 
Indiction ran from September 1, 690, to August 31, 691. If then, our Synod, in canon iij., speaks of the 
15th of January in the past Indiction IV, it means January 691; but it belongs itself, to the Vth Indiction, 
i.e., it was opened after September 1, 691, and before September 1, 692. 


As this is not a history of the Councils but a collection of their decrees and canons with illustrative notes, 
the only other point to be considered is the reception these canons met with. 


The decrees were signed first by the Emperor, the next place was left vacant for the Pope, then followed 
the subscriptions of the Patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Antioch, the whole 
number being 211, bishops or representatives of bishops. It is not quite certain whether any of the 
Patriarchs were present except Paul of Constantinople; but taking it all in all the probability is in favour of 
their presence. Blank places were left for the bishops of Thessalonica, Sardinia, Ravenna and Corinth. The 
Archbishop of Gortyna in Crete added to his signature the phrase “Holding the place of the holy Church of 
Rome in every synod.” He had in the same way signed the decrees of III. Constantinople, Crete belonging 
to the Roman Patriarchate; as to whether his delegation on the part of the Roman Synod continued or was 
merely made to continue by his own volition we have no information. The ridiculous blunder of Balsamon 
must be noted here, who asserts that the bishops whose names are missing and for which blank places 
were left, had actually signed. 


Pope Sergius refused to sign the decrees when they were sent to him, rejected them as “lacking 
authority” (invalidi) and described them as containing “novel errors.” With the efforts to extort his 
signature we have no concern further than to state that they signally failed. Later on, in the time of Pope 
Constantine, a middle course seems to have been adopted, a course subsequently in the ninth century 
thus expressed by Pope John VIII., “he accepted all those canons which did not contradict the true faith, 
good morals, and the decrees of Rome,” a truly notable statement! Nearly a century later Pope Hadrian I. 
distinctly recognizes all the Trullan decrees in his letter to Tenasius of Constantinople and attributes them 
to the Sixth Synod. “All the holy six synods I receive with all their canons, which rightly and divinely were 
promulgated by them, among which is contained that in which reference is made to a Lamb being pointed 
to by the Precursor as being found in certain of the venerable images.” Here the reference is 
unmistakably to the Trullan Canon LXXXII. 


Hefele’s summing up of the whole matter is as follows: 
(Hefele, Hist. of the Councils, Vol. V., p. 242.) 


That the Seventh Ecumenical Council at Nice ascribed the Trullan canons to the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council, and spoke of them entirely in the Greek spirit, cannot astonish us, as it was attended almost 
solely by Greeks. They specially pronounced the recognition of the canons in question in their own first 
canon; but their own canons have never received the ratification of the Holy See. 


Thus far Hefele, but it seems that Gratian’s statement on the subject in the Decretum should not be 
omitted here. (Pars I. Dist. XVI., c. v.) 


“Canon V. The Sixth Synod is confirmed by the authority of Hadrian. 
“T receive the Sixth Synod with all its canons. 


“Gratian. There is a doubt whether it set forth canons but this is easily removed by examining the fourth 
session of the VII*th [VI*th by mistake, vide Roman Correctors’ note] Synod. 


“For Peter the Bp. of Nicomedia says: 
“C. VI. The Sixth Synod wrote canons. 


“T have a book containing the canons of the holy Sixth Synod. The Patriarch said: S: 1. Some are 
scandalized through their ignorance of these canons, saying: Did the Sixth Synod make any canons? Let 
them know then that the Sixth Holy Synod was gathered together under Constantine against those who 
said there is one operation and one will in Christ, in which the holy Fathers anathematized these as 
heretics and explained the orthodox faith. 


“TI. Pars S: 2. And the synod was dissolved in the XIV“th year of Constantine. After four or five years the 
same holy Fathers met together under Justinian, the son of Constantine, and promulgated the 
aforementioned canons, of which let no one have any doubt. For they who under Constantine were in 
synod, these same bishops under Justinian subscribed to all these canons. For it was fitting that a 
Universal Synod should promulgate ecclesiastical canons. Item: S: 3. The Holy Sixth Synod after it 
promulgated its definition against the Monothelites, the emperor Constantine who had summoned it, 
dying soon after, and Justinian his son reigning in his stead, the same holy synod divinely inspired again 
met at Constantinople four or five years afterwards, and promulgated one hundred and two canons for the 
correction of the Church. 


“Gratian. From this therefore it may be gathered that the Sixth Synod was twice assembled: the first time 
under Constantine and then passed no canons; the second time under Justinian his son, and promulgated 
the aforesaid canons.” 


Upon this passage of Gratian’s the Roman Correctors have a long and interesting note, with quotations 
from Anastasius, which should be read with care by the student but is too long to cite here. 


I close with some eminently wise remarks by Prof. Michaud. 


(E. Michaud, Discussion sur les Sept Conciles OEcumeniques, p. 272.) 
Upon the canons of this council we must remark: 


1. That save its acceptance of the dogmatic decisions of the six Ecumenical Councils, which is contained 
in the first canon, this council had an exclusively disciplinary character; and consequently if it should be 
admitted by the particular churches, these would always remain, on account of their autonomy, judges of 
the fitness or non-suitability of the practical application of these decisions. 


2. That the Easterns have never pretended to impose this code upon the practice of the Western 
Churches, especially as they themselves do not practise everywhere the hundred and two canons 
mentioned. All they wished to do was to maintain the ancient discipline against the abuses and evil 
innovations of the Roman Church, and to make her pause upon the dangerous course in which she was 
already beginning to enter. 


3. That if among these canons, some do not apply to the actual present state of society, e.g., the 8th, 10th, 
11th, etc.; if others, framed in a spirit of transition between the then Eastern customs and those of Rome, 
do not appear as logical nor as wise as one might desire, e.g., the 6th, 12th, 48th, etc., nevertheless on 
the other hand, many of them are marked with the most profound sagacity. 


THE CANONS OF THE COUNCIL IN TRULLO 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. VI., col. 1135 et seqq.) 


CANON I 


That order is best of all which makes every word and act begin and end in God. Wherefore that piety may 
be clearly set forth by us and that the Church of which Christ is the foundation may be continually 
increased and advanced, and that it may be exalted above the cedars of Lebanon; now therefore we, by 
divine grace at the beginning of our decrees, define that the faith set forth by the God-chosen Apostles 
who themselves had both seen and were ministers of the Word, shall be preserved without any innovation, 
unchanged and inviolate. 


Moreover the faith of the three hundred and eighteen holy and blessed fathers who were assembled at 
Nice under Constantine our Emperor, against the impious Arius, and the gentile diversity of deity or 
rather (to speak accurately) multitude of gods taught by him, who by the unanimous acknowledgment of 
the faithful revealed and declared to us the consubstantiality of the Three Persons comprehended in the 
Divine Nature, not suffering this faith to lie hidden under the bushel of ignorance, but openly teaching the 
faithful to adore with one worship the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, confuting and scattering to the 
winds the opinion of different grades, and demolishing and overturning the puerile toyings fabricated out 
of sand by the heretics against orthodoxy. 


Likewise also we confirm that faith which was set forth by the one hundred and fifty fathers who in the 
time of Theodosius the Elder, our Emperor, assembled in this imperial city, accepting their decisions with 
regard to the Holy Ghost in assertion of his godhead, and expelling the profane Macedonius (together 
with all previous enemies of the truth) as one who dared to judge Him to be a servant who is Lord, and 
who wished to divide, like a robber, the inseparable unity, so that there might be no perfect mystery of our 
faith. 


And together with this odious and detestable contender against the truth, we condemn Apollinaris, priest 
of the same iniquity, who impiously belched forth that the Lord assumed a body unendowed with a soul, 
thence also inferring that his salvation wrought for us was imperfect. 


Moreover what things were set forth by the two hundred God-bearing fathers in the city of Ephesus in the 
days of Theodosius our Emperor, the son of Arcadius; these doctrines we assent to as the unbroken 
strength of piety, teaching that Christ the incarnate Son of God is one; and declaring that she who bare 
him without human seed was the immaculate Ever-Virgin, glorifying her as literally and in very truth the 
Mother of God. We condemn as foreign to the divine scheme the absurd division of Nestorius, who teaches 
that the one Christ consists of a man separately and of the Godhead separately and renews the Jewish 
impiety. 


Moreover we confirm that faith which at Chalcedon, the Metropolis, was set forth in accordance with 
orthodoxy by the six hundred and thirty God-approved fathers in the time of Marcian, who was our 
Emperor, which handed down with a great and mighty voice, even unto the ends of the earth, that the one 
Christ, the son of God, is of two natures, and must be glorified in these two natures, and which cast forth 
from the sacred precincts of the Church as a black pestilence to be avoided, Eutyches, babbling stupidly 
and inanely, and teaching that the great mystery of the incarnation (oikonomias) was perfected in thought 
only. And together with him also Nestorius and Dioscorus of whom the former was the defender and 
champion of the division, the latter of the confusion [of the two natures in the one Christ], both of whom 


fell away from the divergence of their impiety to a common depth of perdition and denial of God. 


Also we recognize as inspired by the Spirit the pious voices of the one hundred and sixty-five God-bearing 
fathers who assembled in this imperial city in the time of our Emperor Justinian of blessed memory, and 
we teach them to those who come after us; for these synodically anathematized and execrated Theodore 
of Mopsuestia (the teacher of Nestorius), and Origen, and Didymus, and Evagrius, all of whom 
reintroduced feigned Greek myths, and brought back again the circlings of certain bodies and souls, and 
deranged turnings [or transmigrations] to the wanderings or dreamings of their minds, and impiously 
insulting the resurrection of the dead. Moreover [they condemned] what things were written by Theodoret 
against the right faith and against the Twelve Chapters of blessed Cyril, and that letter which is said to 
have been written by Ibas. 


Also we agree to guard untouched the faith of the Sixth Holy Synod, which first assembled in this imperial 
city in the time of Constantine, our Emperor, of blessed memory, which faith received still greater 
confirmation from the fact that the pious Emperor ratified with his own signet that which was written for 
the security of future generations. This council taught that we should openly profess our faith that in the 
incarnation of Jesus Christ, our true God, there are two natural wills or volitions and two natural 
operations; and condemned by a just sentence those who adulterated the true doctrine and taught the 
people that in the one Lord Jesus Christ there is but one will and one operation; to wit, Theodore of 
Pharan, Cyrus of Alexandria, Honorius of Rome, Sergius, Pyrrhus, Paul and Peter, who were bishops of 
this God-preserved city; Macarius, who was bishop of Antioch; Stephen, who was his disciple, and the 
insane Polychronius, depriving them henceforth from the communion of the body of Christ our God. 


And, to say so once for all, we decree that the faith shall stand firm and remain unsullied until the end of 
the world as well as the writings divinely handed down and the teachings of all those who have beautified 
and adorned the Church of God and were lights in the world, having embraced the word of life. And we 
reject and anathematize those whom they rejected and anathematized, as being enemies of the truth, and 
as insane ragers against God, and as lifters up of iniquity. 


But if any one at all shall not observe and embrace the aforesaid pious decrees, and teach and preach in 
accordance therewith, but shall attempt to set himself in opposition thereto, let him be anathema, 
according to the decree already promulgated by the approved holy and blessed Fathers, and let him be 
cast out and stricken off as an alien from the number of Christians. For our decrees add nothing to the 
things previously defined, nor do they take anything away, nor have we any such power. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon I. 


No innovation upon the faith of the Apostles is to be allowed. The faith of the Nicene fathers is perfect, 
which overthrows through the homousion the doctrines of Arius who introduced degrees into the 
Godhead. 


The Synod held under Theodosius the great shall be held inviolate, which deposed Macedonius who 
asserted that the Holy Ghost was a servant. 


The two hundred who under Theodosius the Younger assembled at Ephesus are to be revered for they 
expelled Nestorius who asserted that the Lord was man and God separately (idikos). 


Those who assembled at Chalcedon in the time of Marcion are to be celebrated with eternal 
remembrance, who deposed Eutyches, who dared to say that the great mystery was accomplished only in 
image, as well as Nestorius and Dioscorus, observing equal things in an opposite direction. 


One hundred and sixty-five were assembled in the imperial city by Justinian, who anathematized Origen, 
for teaching periods (periodous ) of bodies and souls, and Theodoret who dared to set himself up to 
oppose the Twelve Chapters of Cyril. 


At Constantinople a Synod was collected under Constantine which rejected Honorius of Rome and 
Sergius, prelate of Constantinople, for teaching one will and one operation. 


Aristenus. 


The fifth was held in the time of Justinian the Great at Constantinople against the crazy (paraphrons) 
Origen, Evagrius and Didymus, who remodelled the Greek figments, and stupidly said that the same 
bodies they had joined with them would not rise again; and that Paradise was not subject to the 
appreciation of the sense, and that it was not from God, and that Adam was not formed in flesh, and that 
there would be an end of punishment, and a restitution of the devils to their pristine state, and other 
innumerable insane blasphemies. 


CANON II 


It has also seemed good to this holy Council, that the eighty-five canons, received and ratified by the holy 
and blessed Fathers before us, and also handed down to us in the name of the holy and glorious Apostles 
should from this time forth remain firm and unshaken for the cure of souls and the healing of disorders. 
And in these canons we are bidden to receive the Constitutions of the Holy Apostles [written] by Clement. 
But formerly through the agency of those who erred from the faith certain adulterous matter was 
introduced, clean contrary to piety, for the polluting of the Church, which obscures the elegance and 
beauty of the divine decrees in their present form. We therefore reject these Constitutions so as the better 
to make sure of the edification and security of the most Christian flock; by no means admitting the 
offspring of heretical error, and cleaving to the pure and perfect doctrine of the Apostles. But we set our 
seal likewise upon all the other holy canons set forth by our holy and blessed Fathers, that is, by the 318 
holy God-bearing Fathers assembled at Nice, and those at Ancyra, further those at Neocaesarea and 
likewise those at Gangra, and besides, those at Antioch in Syria: those too at Laodicea in Phrygia: and 
likewise the 150 who assembled in this heaven-protected royal city: and the 200 who assembled the first 
time in the metropolis of the Ephesians, and the 630 holy and blessed Fathers at Chalcedon. In like 
manner those of Sardica, and those of Carthage: those also who again assembled in this heaven-protected 
royal city under its bishop Nectarius and Theophilus Archbishop of Alexandria. Likewise too the Canons 
[i.e. the decretal letters] of Dionysius, formerly Archbishop of the great city of Alexandria; and of Peter, 
Archbishop of Alexandria and Martyr; of Gregory the Wonder-worker, Bishop of Neocaesarea; of 
Athanasius, Archbishop of Alexandria; of Basil, Archbishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia; of Gregory, Bishop 
of Nyssa; of Gregory Theologus; of Amphilochius of Iconium; of Timothy, Archbishop of Alexandria; of 
Theophilus, Archbishop of the same great city of Alexandria; of Cyril, Archbishop of the same Alexandria; 
of Gennadius, Patriarch of this heaven-protected royal city. Moreover the Canon set forth by Cyprian, 
Archbishop of the country of the Africans and Martyr, and by the Synod under him, which has been kept 
only in the country of the aforesaid Bishops, according to the custom delivered down to them. And that no 
one be allowed to transgress or disregard the aforesaid canons, or to receive others beside them, 
supposititiously set forth by certain who have attempted to make a traffic of the truth. But should any one 
be convicted of innovating upon, or attempting to overturn, any of the afore-mentioned canons, he shall be 
subject to receive the penalty which that canon imposes, and to be cured by it of his transgression. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon II. 


Whatever additions have been made through guile by the heterodox in the Apostolic Constitutions edited 
by Clement, shall be cut out. 


This canon defines what canons are to be understood as having received the sanction of ecumenical 
authority, and since these canons of the Council in Trullo were received at the Seventh Ecumenical 
Council in its first canon as the canons of the Sixth Ecumenical (of which the Quinisext claimed to be a 
legitimate continuation) there can be no doubt that all these canons enumerated in this canon are set 
forth for the guidance of the Church. 


With regard to what councils are intended: there is difficulty only in two particulars, viz., the “Council of 
Constantinople under Nectarius and Theophilus,” and the “Council under Cyprian;” the former must be 
the Council of 394, and the latter is usually considered to be the III. Synod of Carthage, a.d. 257. 


Fleury. 
(H. E. Liv. xl., chap. xlix.) 


The Council of Constantinople under Nectarius and Theophilus of Alexandria must be that held in 394, at 
the dedication of Ruffinus’s Church; but we have not its canons... .”The canon published by St. Cyprian 
for the African Church alone.” It is difficult to understand what canon is referred to unless it is the preface 
to the council of St. Cyprian where he says that no one should pretend to be bishop of bishops, or to 
oblige his colleagues to obey him by tyrannical fear. 


It will be noticed that while the canon is most careful to mention the exact number of Apostolic canons it 
received, thus deciding in favour of the larger code, it is equally careful not to assign them an Apostolic 
origin, but merely to say that they had come down to them “in the name of” the Apostles. In the face of 
this it is strange to find Balsamon saying, “Through this canon their mouth is stopped who say that 85 
canons were not set forth by the holy Apostles;” what the council did settle, so far as its authority went, 
was the number not the authorship of the canons. This, I think, is all that Balsamon intended to assert, but 
his words might easily be quoted as having a different meaning. 


This canon is found, in part, in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. XVI, c. VII. 
CANON III 


Since our pious and Christian Emperor has addressed this holy and ecumenical council, in order that it 
might provide for the purity of those who are in the list of the clergy, and who transmit divine things to 
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others, and that they may be blameless ministrants, and worthy of the sacrifice of the great God, who is 
both Offering and High Priest, a sacrifice apprehended by the intelligence: and that it might cleanse away 
the pollutions wherewith these have been branded by unlawful marriages: now whereas they of the most 
holy Roman Church purpose to keep the rule of exact perfection, but those who are under the throne of 
this heaven-protected and royal city keep that of kindness and consideration, so blending both together as 
our fathers have done, and as the love of God requires, that neither gentleness fall into licence, nor 
severity into harshness; especially as the fault of ignorance has reached no small number of men, we 
decree, that those who are involved in a second marriage, and have been slaves to sin up to the fifteenth 
of the past month of January, in the past fourth Indiction, the 6109th year, and have not resolved to repent 
of it, be subjected to canonical deposition: but that they who are involved in this disorder of a second 
marriage, but before our decree have acknowledged what is fitting, and have cut off their sin, and have 
put far from them this strange and illegitimate connexion, or they whose wives by second marriage are 
already dead, or who have turned to repentance of their own accord, having learnt continence, and having 
quickly forgotten their former iniquities, whether they be presbyters or deacons, these we have 
determined should cease from all priestly ministrations or exercise, being under punishment for a certain 
time, but should retain the honour of their seat and station, being satisfied with their seat before the laity 
and begging with tears from the Lord that the transgression of their ignorance be pardoned them: for 
unfitting it were that he should bless another who has to tend his own wounds. But those who have been 
married to one wife, if she was a widow, and likewise those who after their ordination have unlawfully 
entered into one marriage that is, presbyters, and deacons, and subdeacons, being debarred for some 
short time from sacred ministration, and censured, shall be restored again to their proper rank, never 
advancing to any further rank, their unlawful marriage being openly dissolved. This we decree to hold 
good only in the case of those that are involved in the aforesaid faults up to the fifteenth (as was said) of 
the month of January, of the fourth Indiction, decreeing from the present time, and renewing the Canon 
which declares, that he who has been joined in two marriages after his baptism, or has had a concubine, 
cannot be bishop, or presbyter, or deacon, or at all on the sacerdotal list; in like manner, that he who has 
taken a widow, or a divorced person, or a harlot, or a servant, or an actress, cannot be bishop, or 
presbyter, or deacon, or at all on the sacerdotal list. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon III. 


Priests who shall have contracted second marriages and will not give them up are to be deposed. But 
those who leave off the wickedness, let them cease for a fixed period. For he that is himself wounded does 
not bless. But who are implicated in nefarious marriage and who after ordination have contracted 
marriage, after a definite time they shall be restored to their grade, provided they remain without offence, 
having plainly broken off the marriage. But if after it shall have been prohibited by this decree they 
attempt to do so they shall remain deposed. 


Zonaras. 


What things pertain to this third canon are only adapted to the time in which the canon was passed; and 
afterwards are of no force at all. But what things the Fathers wished to be binding on posterity are 
contained in the seventeenth and eighteenth canons of the holy Apostles, which as having been neglected 
during the course of time this synod wished to renew. 


Van Espen. 


It is clear from this canon that the Emperor very especially intended that the indulgence which the 
Church of Constantinople extended to its presbyters and deacons in allowing them the use of marriage 
entered into before ordination, should not be allowed to go any further, nor to be an occasion for the 
violation of that truly Apostolic canon, “The bishop, the presbyter, and the deacon must be the husband of 
one wife.” I Tim. iii. 2. 


For never did the Constantinopolitan nor any other Eastern Church allow by canon a digamist (or a man 
successively the husband of many wives) to be advanced to the order of presbyter or deacon, or to use any 
second marriage. 


Antonio Pereira. 

(Tentativa Theologica. [Eng. trans.] III. Principle, p. 79.) 

In the same manner a second marriage always, and everywhere, incapacitated the clergy for Holy Orders 
and the Episcopate. This appears from St. Paul, 1 Tim. Chap. iii., and Titus, Chap. i., and it was expressly 
enacted by the sixteenth of the Apostolical Canons, renewed by the Popes Siricius, Innocent and Leo the 
Great, and may be gathered from the ancient fathers and councils generally received in the Church 


Nevertheless we know from Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus, that many bishops remarkable for their learning 
and sanctity, frequently dispensed with this Apostolical law; as Alexander of Antioch, Acacius of Berea, 


Praylius of Jerusalem, Proclus of Constantinople, and others, by whose example Theodoret defends his 
own conduct in the case of Irenaeus, in ordaining him Archbishop of Tyre, although he had been twice 
married. But what is more surprising in this matter is that, notwithstanding the eleventh Decretal of 
Siricius, and the twelfth of Innocentius the First, that they who had either been twice married, or had 
married widows, were incapable of ordination, and ought to be deposed; the Council of Toledo, Canon 3, 
and the First Council of Orange, Canon 25, both dispensed with these Pontifical laws. The first, in order 
that those who had married widows might remain in holy orders; the second, that such as had twice 
married might be promoted to the order of subdeacon. Socrates also observes that although it was a 
general law not to admit catechumens to orders, the bishops of Alexandria were in the habit of promoting 
such to the order of readers and singers. 


Fleury. 
(H. E., Liv. XL., chap. 1.) 


These canons of the Council of Trullo have served ever since to the Greeks and to all the Christians of the 
East as the universal rule with regard to clerical continence, and they have been now in full force for a 
thousand years. That is to say, It is not permitted to men who are clerics in Holy Orders to marry after 
their ordination. Bishops must keep perfect continence, whether before their consecration they are 
married or not. Priests, deacons, and subdeacons already married can keep their wives and live with 
them, except on the days they are to approach the holy mysteries. 


CANON IV 


If any bishop, presbyter, deacon, sub-deacon, lector, cantor, or door-keeper has had intercourse with a 
woman dedicated to God, let him be deposed, as one who has corrupted a spouse of Christ, but if a layman 
let him be cut off. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon IV. 

A cleric coupled to a spouse of God shall be deposed. In the case of a layman he shall be cut off. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa XXVII., Q. L., c. vj. 


A layman ravishing a nun, by secular law was punished by death. Balsamon gives the reference thus: V 
Cap. primi tit. iiij. lib. Basilic. or cxxiij. Novel. 


CANON V 


Let none of those who are on the priestly list possess any woman or maid servant, beyond those who are 
enumerated in the canon as being persons free from suspicion, preserving himself hereby from being 
implicated in any blame. But if anyone transgresses our decree let him be deposed. And let eunuchs also 
observe the same rule, that by foresight they may be free of censure. But those who transgress, let them 
be deposed, if indeed they are clerics; but if laymen let them be excommunicated. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon V. 


A priest, even if a eunuch, shall not have in his house a maid or other woman except those on whom no 
suspicion can light. 


See Canon III., of First Ecumenical Council at Nice. This canon adds Eunuchs. 


CANON VI 


Since it is declared in the apostolic canons that of those who are advanced to the clergy unmarried, only 
lectors and cantors are able to marry; we also, maintaining this, determine that henceforth it is in nowise 
lawful for any subdeacon, deacon or presbyter after his ordination to contract matrimony but if he shall 
have dared to do so, let him be deposed. And if any of those who enter the clergy, wishes to be joined to a 
wife in lawful marriage before he is ordained subdeacon, deacon, or presbyter, let it be done. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VI. 


If any ordained person contracts matrimony, let him be deposed. If he wishes to be married he should 
become so before his ordination. 


Aristenus points out how this canon annuls the tenth canon of Ancyra, which allows a deacon and even a 
presbyter to marry after ordination and continue in his ministry, provided at the time of his ordination he 
had in the presence of witnesses declared his inability to remain chaste or his desire to marry. This 
present canon follows the XXVI*th of the Apostolic canons. 


The last clause of this canon, limited in its application to subdeacons, is found in the Corpus Juris 
Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. XXXIL., c. vi. 


EXCURSUS ON THE MARRIAGE OF THE CLERGY 


On this subject there is a popular misconception which must first be removed. In the popular mind to-day 
there is no distinction between “a married clergy” being allowed, and “the marriage of the clergy” being 
allowed; even theological writers who have attained some repute have confused these two things in the 
most unfortunate and perplexing fashion. It will suffice to mention as an instance of this Bp. Harold 
Browne in his book on the XXXIX. Articles, in which not only is the confusion above spoken of made, but 
the very blunder is used for controversial purposes, to back up and support by the authority of the ancient 
Church in the East (which allowed a married clergy) the practice of the Nestorians and of the modern 
Church of England, both of which tolerate the marriage of the clergy, a thing which the ancient Church 
abhorred and punished with deposition. 


I cannot better express the doctrine and practice of the ancient Church in the East than by quoting the 
words of the Rev. John Fulton in the Introduction to the Third Edition of his Index Canonum. He says: 
“Marriage was no impediment to ordination even as a Bishop; and Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, equally 
with other men, were forbidden to put away their wives under pretext of religion. The case was different 
when a man was unmarried at the time of his ordination. Then he was held to have given himself wholly to 
God in the office of the Holy Ministry, and he was forbidden to take back from his offering that measure of 
his cares and his affections which must necessarily be given to the maintenance and nurture of his family. 
In short, the married man might be ordained, but with a few exceptions no man was allowed to marry 
after ordination.” In his “Digest” sub voce “Celibacy” he gives the earliest canon law on the subject as 
follows: “None of the clergy, except readers and singers may marry after ordination (Ap. Can. xxvi.); but 
deacons may marry, if at their ordination they have declared an intention to do so (Ancyra x.). A priest 
who marries is to be deposed (Neocaesarea i.). A deaconess who marries is to be anathematized (Chal. 
xv.); a monk or dedicated virgin who marries, is to be excommunicated (Chal. xvi.). Those who break their 
vows of celibacy are to fulfil the penance of digamists (Ancyra xix.).” 


We may then take it for a general principle that in no part of the ancient Church was a priest allowed to 
contract holy matrimony; and in no place was he allowed to exercise his priesthood afterwards, if he 
should dare to enter into such a relation with a woman. As I have so often remarked it is not my place to 
approve or disapprove this law of the Church, my duty is the much simpler one of tracing historically what 
the law was and what it is in the East and West to-day. The Reformers considered that in this, as in most 
other matters, these venerable churches had made a mistake, but neither the maintenance nor the 
disproof of this opinion in any way concerns me, so far as this volume is concerned. All that is necessary 
for me to do is to affirm that if a priest were at any time to attempt to marry, he would be attempting to do 
that which from the earliest times of which we have any record, no priest has ever been allowed to do, but 
which always has been punished as a gross sin of immorality. 


In tracing the history of this subject, the only time during which any real difficulty presents itself is the 
first three centuries, after that all is much clearer, and my duty is simply to lay the undisputed facts of the 
case before the reader. 


We begin then with the debatable ground. And first with regard to the Lord, “the great High Priest of our 
profession,” of course there can be no doubt that he set the example, or—if any think that he was not a 
pattern for the priests of his Church to follow—at least lived the life, of celibacy. When we come to the 
question of what was the practice of his first followers in this matter, there would likewise seem to be but 
little if any reasonable doubt. For while of the Apostles we have it recorded only of Peter that he was a 
married man, we have it also expressly recorded that in his case, as in that of all the rest who had 
“forsaken all” to follow him, the Lord himself said, “Every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my name’s sake shall receive an hundred 
fold and shall inherit eternal life.” 


There can be no doubt that St. Paul in his epistles allows and even contemplates the probability that those 
admitted to the ranks of the clergy will have been already married, but distinctly says that they must have 
been the “husband of one wife,” by which all antiquity and every commentator of gravity recognizes that 
digamists are cut off from the possibility of ordination, but there is nothing to imply that the marital 
connexion was to be continued after ordination. For a thorough treatment of this whole subject from the 
ancient and Patristic point of view, the reader is referred to St. Jerome. 


The next stage in our progress is marked by the so-called Apostolical Canons. Now for those who hold that 
these canons had directly or indirectly the Apostles for their author, or that as we have them now they are 


all of even sub-Apostolic date, the matter becomes more simple, for while indeed these canons do not 
expressly set forth the law subsequently formulated for the East, they certainly seem to be not 
inconsistent therewith, but rather to look that way, especially Canons V. and LI. But few will be found 
willing to support so extreme an hypothesis, and while indeed many scholars are of opinion that most of 
the canons of the collection we style “Apostolical,” are ante-Nicene, yet they will not be recognized as of 
more value than as so many mirrors, displaying what was at their date considered pure discipline. It is 
abundantly clear that the fathers in council in Trullo thought the discipline they were setting forth to be 
the original discipline of the Church in the matter, and the discipline of the West an innovation, but that 
such was really the case seems far from certain. Thomassinus treats this point with much learning, and I 
shall cite some of the authorities he brings forward. Of these the most important is Epiphanius, who as a 
Greek would be certain to give the tradition of the East, had there been any such tradition known in his 
time. I give the three great passages. 


“Tt is evident that those from the priesthood are chiefly taken from the order of virgins, or if not from 
virgins, at least from monks; or if not from the order of monks, then they are wont to be made priests who 
keep themselves from their wives, or who are widows after a single marriage. But he that has been 
entangled by a second marriage is not admitted to priesthood in the Church, even if he be continent from 
his wife, or be a widower. Anyone of this sort is rejected from the grade of bishop, presbyter, deacon, or 
subdeacon. The order of reader, however, can be chosen from all the orders these grades can be chosen 
from, that is to say from virgins, monks, the continent, widowers, and they who are bound by honest 
marriage. Moreover, if necessity so compel, even digamists may be lectors, for such is not a priest, etc., 
etc.” 


“Christ taught us by an example that the priestly work and ornaments should be communicated to those 
who shall have preserved their continency after a single marriage, or shall have persevered in virginity. 
And this the Apostles thereafter honestly and piously decreed, through the ecclesiastical canon of the 
priesthood.” 


“Nay, moreover, he that still uses marriage, and begets children, even though the husband of but one wife, 
is by no means admitted by the Church to the order of deacon, presbyter, bishop, or subdeacon. But for all 
this, he who shall have kept himself from the commerce of his one wife, or has been deprived of her, may 
be ordained, and this is most usually the case in those places where the ecclesiastical canons are most 
accurately observed.” 


Nor is the weight of this evidence lessened, but much increased, by the acknowledgment of the same 
father that in some places in his days the celibate life was not observed by such priests as had wives, for 
he explains that such a state of things had come about “not from following the authority of the canons, but 
through the neglect of men, which is wont at certain periods to be the case.” 


The witness of the Western Fathers although so absolutely and indisputably clear is not so conclusive as to 
the East, and yet one passage from St. Jerome should be quoted. “The Virgin Christ and the Virgin Mary 
dedicated the virginity of both sexes. The Apostles were chosen when either virgins or continent after 
marriage, and bishops, presbyters, and deacons are chosen either when virgins, or widowers, or at least 
continent forever after the priesthood.” 


It would be out of place to enter into any detailed argument upon the force of these passages, but I shall 
lay before the reader the summing up of the whole matter by a weighty recent writer of the Ultramontane 
Roman School. 


“Is the celibate an Apostolic ordinance? Bickel affirmed that it is, and Funk denied it in 1878. To-day 
canonists commonly admit that one cannot prove the existence of any formal precept, either divine or 
apostolic, which imposes the celibate upon the clergy, and that all the texts, whether taken out of Holy 
Scripture or from the Fathers, on this subject contain merely a counsel, and not a command.” “In the 
Fourth Century a great number of councils forbade bishops, priests, and deacons to live in the use of 
marriage with their lawful wives. ... But there does not appear to have been any disposition to declare by 
law as invalid the marriages of clerics in Holy Orders. In the Fifth and Sixth Centuries the law of the 
celibate was observed by all the Churches of the West, thanks to the Councils and to the Popes.” “In the 
Seventh and down to the end of the Tenth Century, as a matter of fact the law of celibacy was little 
observed in a great part of the Western Church, but as a matter of law the Roman Pontiffs and the 
Councils were constant in their proclamation of its obligation.” By the canonical practice of the 
unreformed West, the reception of Holy Orders is an impedimentum dirimens matrimonii, which renders 
any marriage subsequently contracted not only illicit but absolutely null. On this diriment impediment the 
same Roman Catholic writer says: “The diriment impediment of Holy Orders is of ecclesiastical obligation 
and not of divine, and consequently the Church can dispense it. This is the present teaching which is in 
opposition to that of the old schools.” 


“There is no question of the nullity of the marriages contracted by clerics before 1139. At the Council of 
the Lateran of that year, Innocent II. declared that these marriages contracted in contempt of the 
ecclesiastical law are not true marriages in his eyes. His successors do not seem to have insisted much 
upon this new diriment impediment, although it was attacked most vigorously by the offending clergymen; 


but the School of Bologna, the authority of which was then undisputed, openly declared for the nullity of 
the marriages contracted by clerics in Holy Orders. Thus it is that this point of law has been settled rather 
by teaching, than by any precise text, or by any law of a known date.” 


It should not, however, be forgotten that although this is true with regard to Pope Innocent II. in 1139, it 
is also true that in 530 the Emperor Justinian declared null and void all marriages contracted by clerics in 
Holy Orders, and the children of such marriages to be spurious (spurii). 


The reader will be interested in reading the answer on this point made by King Henry VIII. to the letter 
sent him by the German ambassadors. I can here give but a part translated into English. “Although the 
Church from the beginning admitted married men, as priests and bishops, who were without crime, the 
husband of one wife, (out of the necessity of the times, as sufficient other suitable men could not be found 
as would suffice for the teaching of the world) yet Paul himself chose the celibate Timothy; but if anyone 
came unmarried to the priesthood and afterwards took a wife, he was always deposed from the 
priesthood, according to the canon of the Council of Neocaesarea which was before that of Nice. So, too, 
in the Council of Chalcedon, in the first canon of which all former canons are confirmed, it is established 
that a deaconess, if she give herself over to marriage, shall remain under anathema, and a virgin who had 
dedicated herself to God and a monk who join themselves in marriage, shall remain excommunicated... . 
No Apostolic canon nor the Council of Nice contain anything similar to what you assert, viz.: that priests 
once ordained can marry afterwards. And with this statement agrees the Sixth Synod, in which it was 
decreed that if any of the clergy should wish to lead a wife, he should do so before receiving the 
Subdiaconate, since afterwards it was by no means lawful; nor was there given in the Sixth Synod any 
liberty to priests of leading wives after their priesting, as you assert. Therefore from the beginning of the 
newborn Church it is clearly seen that at no time it was permitted to a priest to lead a wife after his 
priesting, and nowhere, where this was attempted, was it done with impunity, but the culprit was deposed 
from his priesthood.” 


CANON VII 


Since we have learned that in some churches deacons hold ecclesiastical offices, and that hereby some of 
them with arrogancy and license sit daringly before the presbyters: we have determined that a deacon, 
even if in an office of dignity, that is to say, in whatever ecclesiastical office he may be, is not to have his 
seat before a presbyter, except he is acting as representative of his own patriarch or metropolitan in 
another city under another superior, for then he shall be honoured as filling his place. But if anyone, 
possessed with a tyrannical audacity, shall have dared to do such a thing, let him be ejected from his 
peculiar rank and be last of all of the order in whose list he is in his own church; our Lord admonishing us 
that we are not to delight in taking the chief seats, according to the doctrine which is found in the holy 
Evangelist Luke, as put forth by our Lord and God himself. For to those who were called he taught this 
parable: “When ye are bidden by anyone to a marriage sit not down in the highest room lest a more 
honourable man than thou shall have been bidden by him; and he who bade thee and him come and say to 
thee: Give this man place, and thou begin with shame to take the lowest room. But when thou art bidden, 
sit down in the lowest place, so that when he who bade thee cometh he may say to thee, Friend go up 
higher: then thou shalt have worship in the presence of them that sit with thee. For whosoever exalteth 
himself shall be abased, and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” But the same thing also shall be 
observed in the remaining sacred orders; seeing that we know that spiritual things are to be preferred to 
worldly dignity. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VII. 


A deacon in the execution of his office, if he shall have occasion to sit in the presence of presbyters, shall 
take the lowest place unless he be the representative of the Patriarch or bishop. 


Balsamon, Zonaras, and following them Van Espen point out that this canon is a relaxation of the XVIII. 
Canon of Nice which punishes presumptuous deacons not only with loss of rank in their grade, but also 
with expulsion from their ministry. 


Van Espen well remarks that the Fathers of this synod had in mind not only the preservation of the 
distinction between deacons and presbyters, but also between those in ecclesiastical orders and those 
enjoying secular dignities with regard to ecclesiastical matters, but who were not to gain there from 
ecclesiastical precedence. This is what is meant by the last clause of the canon. 


Beveridge gives a list of these quasi ecclesiastical dignitaries as follows: Magnus OEconomus, Magno 
Sacello Praepositus, Magnus Vasorum Custos, Chartophylax, Parvo Sacello Praepositus, Primus Defensor. 


CANON VIII 


Since we desire that in every point the things which have been decreed by our holy fathers may also be 


established and confirmed, we hereby renew the canon which orders that synods of the bishops of each 
province be held every year where the bishop of the metropolis shall deem best. But since on account of 
the incursions of barbarians and certain other incidental causes, those who preside over the churches 
cannot hold synods twice a year, it seems right that by all means once a year—on account of ecclesiastical 
questions which are likely to arise—a synod of the aforesaid bishops should be holden in every province, 
between the holy feast of Easter and October, as has been said above, in the place which the Metropolitan 
shall have deemed most fitting. And let such bishops as do not attend, when they are at home in their own 
cities and are in good health, and free from all unavoidable and necessary business, be fraternally 
reproved. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VIII. 


Whenever it is impossible to hold two synods a year, one at least shall be celebrated, between Easter and 
the month of October. 


This canon under the name of the “Sixth Synod” is referred to in Canon VI. of the Seventh Ecumenical 
Council (II. Nice), and the bishops of Quinisext are called “Fathers.” 


Van Espen. 


What at first was only allowed on account of necessity, little by little passed into general law, and at last 
was received as law, that once a year there was to be a meeting of the provincial synod. 


CANON IX 


Let no cleric be permitted to keep a “public house.” For if it be not permitted to enter a tavern, much 
more is it forbidden to serve others in it and to carry on a trade which is unlawful for him. But if he shall 
have done any such thing, either let him desist or be deposed. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon IX. 


If clerics are forbidden to enter public houses, much more are they forbidden to keep them. Let them 
either give them up or be deposed. 


Compare with this canon liv. of the Apostolic Canons; xxiv. of Laodicea; and xliij. of the Synod of Carthage. 


CANON X 


A bishop, or presbyter, or deacon who receives usury, or what is called hecatostae, let him desist or be 
deposed. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon X. 
A bishop, presbyter, or deacon who takes usury shall be deposed unless he stops doing so. 


See notes on canon XVI. of Nice, and the Excursus thereto appended. 


CANON XI 


Let no one in the priestly order nor any layman eat the unleavened bread of the Jews, nor have any 
familiar intercourse with them, nor summon them in illness, nor receive medicines from them, nor bathe 
with them; but if anyone shall take in hand to do so, if he is a cleric, let him be deposed, but if a layman let 
him be cut off. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XI. 


Jewish unleavened bread is to be refused. Whoever even calls in Jews as physicians or bathes with them is 
to be deposed. 


Van Espen. 


Theodore Balsamon is of opinion that this canon does not forbid the eating of unleavened bread; but that 
what is intended is the keeping of feasts in a Jewish fashion, or in sacrifices to use unleavened bread 


(azymes), and this, says Balsamon, on account of the Latins who celebrate their feasts with azymes. 


Canon Ixix. [i.e., Ixx.] of those commonly called Apostolic forbids the observance of festivals with the Jews; 
and declares it to be unlawful to receive manuscula from them, but by this canon all familiar intercourse 
with them is forbidden. 


While there can be no doubt that in all the Trullan canons there is an undercurrent of hostility to the 
West, yet in this canon I can see no such spirit, and I think it has been read into it by the greater 
bitterness of later times. This seems the more certain from the fact that there is nothing new whatever in 
the provision with respect to the passover bread, vide canons of Laodicea xxxvij. and xxxviij. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa xxviij., can. xiii. 


CANON XII 


Moreover this also has come to our knowledge, that in Africa and Libya and in other places the most God- 
beloved bishops in those parts do not refuse to live with their wives, even after consecration, thereby 
giving scandal and offence to the people. Since, therefore, it is our particular care that all things tend to 
the good of the flock placed in our hands and committed to us,—it has seemed good that henceforth 
nothing of the kind shall in any way occur. And we say this, not to abolish and overthrow what things were 
established of old by Apostolic authority, but as caring for the health of the people and their advance to 
better things, and lest the ecclesiastical state should suffer any reproach. For the divine Apostle says: “Do 
all to the glory of God, give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to the Greeks, nor to the Church of God, 
even as I please all men in all things, not seeking mine own profit but the profit of many, that they may be 
saved. Be ye imitators of me even as I also am of Christ.” But if any shall have been observed to do sucha 
thing, let him be deposed. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XII. 


Although it has been decreed that wives are not to be cast forth, nevertheless that we may counsel for the 
better, we give command that no one ordained a bishop shall any longer live with his wife. 


Aristenus. 


The fifth Apostolic canon allows neither bishop, presbyter, nor deacon to cast forth his wife under pretext 
of piety; and assigns penalties for any that shall do so, and if he will not amend he is to be deposed. But 
this canon on the other hand does not permit a bishop even to live with his wife after his consecration. But 
by this change no contempt is meant to be poured out upon what had been established by Apostolic 
authority, but it was made through care for the people’s health and for leading on to better things, and for 
fear that the sacerdotal estate might suffer some wrong. 


Van Espen. 
(In Can. vi. Apost.) 


In the time of this canon [of the Apostles so called] not only presbyters and deacons, but bishops also, it is 
clear, were allowed by Eastern custom to have their wives; and Zonaras and Balsamon note that even until 
the Sixth Council, commonly called in Trullo bishops were allowed to have their wives. 


(The same on this canon.) 


But not only do they command [in this canon] that bishops after their consecration no longer have 
commerce with their own wives, but further, they prohibit them even to presume to live with them. 


Zonaras. 


When the faith first was born and came forth into the world, the Apostles treated with greater softness 
and indulgence those who embraced the truth, which as yet was not scattered far and wide, nor did they 
exact from them perfection in all respects, but made great allowances for their weakness and for the 
inveterate force of the customs with which they were surrounded, both among the heathen and among the 
Jews. But now, when far and wide our religion has been propagated, more strenuous efforts were made to 
enforce those things which pertain to a higher and holier life, as our angelical worship increased day by 
day, and to insist on by law a life of continence to those who were elevated to the episcopate, so that not 
only they should abstain from their wives, but that they should have them no longer as bed-fellows; and 
not only that they no longer admit them as sharers of their bed, but they do not allow them even to stop 
under the same roof or in the house. 


CANON XIII 


Since we know it to be handed down as a rule of the Roman Church that those who are deemed worthy to 
be advanced to the diaconate or presbyterate should promise no longer to cohabit with their wives, we, 
preserving the ancient rule and apostolic perfection and order, will that the lawful marriages of men who 
are in holy orders be from this time forward firm, by no means dissolving their union with their wives nor 
depriving them of their mutual intercourse at a convenient time. Wherefore, if anyone shall have been 
found worthy to be ordained subdeacon, or deacon, or presbyter, he is by no means to be prohibited from 
admittance to such a rank, even if he shall live with a lawful wife. Nor shall it be demanded of him at the 
time of his ordination that he promise to abstain from lawful intercourse with his wife: lest we should 
affect injuriously marriage constituted by God and blessed by his presence, as the Gospel saith: “What 
God hath joined together let no man put asunder;” and the Apostle saith, “Marriage is honourable and the 
bed undefiled;” and again, “Art thou bound to a wife? seek not to be loosed.” But we know, as they who 
assembled at Carthage (with a care for the honest life of the clergy) said, that subdeacons, who handle the 
Holy Mysteries, and deacons, and presbyters should abstain from their consorts according to their own 
course [of ministration]. So that what has been handed down through the Apostles and preserved by 
ancient custom, we too likewise maintain, knowing that there is a time for all things and especially for 
fasting and prayer. For it is meet that they who assist at the divine altar should be absolutely continent 
when they are handling holy things, in order that they may be able to obtain from God what they ask in 
sincerity. 


If therefore anyone shall have dared, contrary to the Apostolic Canons, to deprive any of those who are in 
holy orders, presbyter, or deacon, or subdeacon of cohabitation and intercourse with his lawful wife, let 
him be deposed. In like manner also if any presbyter or deacon on pretence of piety has dismissed his 
wife, let him be excluded from communion; and if he persevere in this let him be deposed. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XIII. 


Although the Romans wish that everyone ordained deacon or presbyter should put away his wife, we wish 
the marriages of deacons and presbyters to continue valid and firm. 


Fleury. 
(H. E., Livre XL., chap. 1.) 


What is said in this canon, that the council of Carthage orders priests to abstain from their wives at 
prescribed periods, is a misunderstanding of the decree, caused either by malice or by ignorance. This 
canon is one of those adopted by the Fifth Council of Carthage held in the year 400, and it is decreed that 
subdeacons, deacons; priests, and bishops shall abstain from their wives, following the ancient statutes, 
and shall be as though they had them not. The Greek version of this canon has rendered the Latin words 
priora statuta by these, idious horous, which may mean “fixed times”: for the translator read, following 
another codex, propria for priora. Be this as it may, the Fathers of the Trullan council supposed that this 
obliged the clergy only to continence at certain fixed times, and were not willing to see that it included 
bishops as well. 


Van Espen. 


Although the Latin Church does not disapprove, as contrary to the law of the Gospel the discipline of the 
Greeks which allows the use of marriage to presbyters and deacons, provided it was contracted before 
ordination; yet never has it approved this canon which with too great zeal condemns the opposite custom, 
and rashly assigns great errors to the Roman Church. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. XXXI., c. xiij. 


Antonius Augustinus in his proposed emendations of Gratian says (Lib. I. dial. de emend. Grat. c. 8.): “This 
canon can in no way be received; for it is written in opposition to the celibacy of the Latin priests, and 
openly is against the Roman Church.” But to me the note which Gratian appends seems much more 
learned and true: “This however must be understood as of local application; for the Eastern Church, to 
which the VI. Synod prescribed this rule, did not receive a vow of chastity from the ministers of the altar.” 
It may be well to note here that by the opinion of most Latin casuists the obligation to chastity among the 
Roman clergy rests upon the vow and not upon any law of the Church binding thereto. This evidently was 
the opinion of Gratian. 


CANON XIV 


Let the canon of our holy God-bearing Fathers be confirmed in this particular also; that a presbyter be not 
ordained before he is thirty years of age, even if he be a very worthy man, but let him be kept back. For 
our Lord Jesus Christ was baptized and began to teach when he was thirty. In like manner let no deacon 
be ordained before he is twenty-five, nor a deaconess before she is forty. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XIV. 

A presbyter thirty years of age, a deacon twenty-five, and a deaconess forty. 
Compare Canon XI. of Neocaesarea. 


It may be interesting to note here that by the law of the Roman Communion the canonical ages are as 
follows: 


A subdeacon must have completed his twenty-first year, a deacon his twenty-second, a priest his twenty- 
fourth, and a bishop his thirtieth. None of the inferior clergy can hold a simple benefice before he has 
begun his fourteenth year. Ecclesiastical dignities, such as Cathedral canonries, cannot be conferred on 
any who have not finished the twenty-second year. A benefice to which is attached a cure of souls can be 
given only to one who is over twenty-four, and a diocese only to one who has completed his thirtieth year. 
(Vide Ferraris, Bibliotheca Prompta.) 


In the Anglican Communion the ages are, in England, for a bishop “fully thirty years of age,” for a priest 
twenty-four, and for a deacon twenty-three: and in the United States, for a bishop thirty years of age, fora 
priest twenty-four, and for a deacon twenty-one. 


CANON XV 


A subdeacon is not to be ordained under twenty years of age. And if any one in any grade of the 
priesthood shall have been ordained contrary to the prescribed time let him be deposed. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XV. 
Those shall be chosen as Subdeacons who are twenty years of age. 


This age seems first to have been fixed by the Second Council of Toledo (circa, a.d. 535) in its first canon. 


CANON XVI 


Since the book of the Acts tells us that seven deacons were appointed by the Apostles, and the synod of 
Neocaesarea in the canons which it put forth determined that there ought to be canonically only seven 
deacons, even if the city be very large, in accordance with the book of the Acts; we, having fitted the mind 
of the fathers to the Apostles’ words, find that they spoke not of those men who ministered at the 
Mysteries but in the administration which pertains to the serving of tables. For the book of the Acts reads 
as follows: “In those days, when the number of the disciples was multiplied, there arose a murmuring 
dissension of the Grecians against the Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in the daily 
ministrations. And the Twelve called the multitude of the disciples with them and said, It is not meet for 
us to leave the word of God and serve tables. Look ye out therefore, brethren, from among you seven men 
of good report full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business. But we will 
give ourselves continually unto prayer and unto the ministry of the word. And the saying pleased the 
whole multitude: and they chose Stephen a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, and Philip, and 
Prochorus, and Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch: whom they set 
before the Apostles.” 


John Chrysostom, a Doctor of the Church, interpreting these words, proceeds thus: “It is a remarkable 
fact that the multitude was not divided in its choice of the men, and that the Apostles were not rejected by 
them. But we must learn what sort of rank they had, and what ordination they received. Was it that of 
deacons? But this office did not yet exist in the churches. But was it the dispensation of a presbyter? But 
there was not as yet any bishop, but only Apostles, whence I think it is clear and manifest that neither of 
deacons nor of presbyters was there then the name.” 


But on this account therefore we also announce that the aforesaid seven deacons are not to be understood 
as deacons who served at the Mysteries, according to the teaching before set forth, but that they were 
those to whom a dispensation was entrusted for the common benefit of those that were gathered together, 
who to us in this also were a type of philanthropy and zeal towards those who are in need. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XVI. 


Whoever affirms that the number of deacons should be seven according to the saying of the Acts, should 
know that the reference in that passage is not to Deacons of the Mysteries but to such as serve tables. 


Van Espen here reminds us that this is, as Zonaras calls attention to in his scholion on this place, a 
correction rather than an interpretation of the XV*th Canon of Neocaesarea, and Balsamon also says the 
same. The only interest that the matter possesses is that a canon which had been received by the Fourth 
Ecumenical Council (Chalcedon) should receive such treatment from such an assembly as the Synod in 
Trullo. 


CANON XVII 


Since clerics of different churches have left their own churches in which they were ordained and betaken 
themselves to other bishops, and without the consent of their own bishop have been settled in other 
churches, and thus they have proved themselves to be insolent and disobedient; we decree that from the 
month of January of the past IV*th Indiction no cleric, of whatsoever grade he be, shall have power, 
without letters dimissory of his own bishop, to be registered in the clergy list of another church. Whoever 
in future shall not have observed this rule, but shall have brought disgrace upon himself as well as on the 
bishop who ordained him, let him be deposed together with him who also received him. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XVII. 


Whoever receives and ordains a wandering cleric shall be deposed together with him thus wickedly 
ordained. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa XXI., Quaest., ii. can. 
j. 


CANON XVIII 


Those clerics who in consequence of a barbaric incursion or on account of any other circumstance have 
gone abroad, we order to return again to their churches after the cause has passed away, or when the 
incursion of the barbarians is at an end. Nor are they to leave them for long without cause. If anyone shall 
not have returned according to the direction of this present canon—let him be cut off until he shall return 
to his own church. And the same shall be the punishment of the bishop who received him. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XVIII. 


Whoever has emigrated on account of an invasion of the barbarians, shall return to the Church to whose 
clergy he belongs as soon as the incursion ceases. But if he shall not do so, he shall be cut off together 
with him to whom he has gone. 


Balsamon. 


The Fathers are worthy of great praise. For having regard to the honour of the ecclesiastical order and of 
each bishop, they have decreed that clergymen, who from just and valid causes have gone forth without 
letters dimissory from those who ordained them, should return to their own clergy soon as the cause 
which drove them forth ceases; and that they should not be enrolled on the clergy list of any other church. 
But whosoever cannot be persuaded to return is to be cut off, as well as the bishop who detains him. But 
someone will say, If a bishop who does such a thing is cut off by his Metropolitan; and likewise if a 
Metropolitan spurns this canon he is punished by the Patriarch. But if an autocephalous archbishop or a 
Patriarch other than the Patriarch of Constantinople (for he has a faculty for doing so) should be convicted 
of a breach of this Canon, by whom would he be cut off? I suppose by the Supreme Pontiff (oiomai oun 
para tou meizonos archiereos). 


CANON XIX 


It behoves those who preside over the churches, every day but especially on Lord’s days, to teach all the 
clergy and people words of piety and of right religion, gathering out of holy Scripture meditations and 
determinations of the truth, and not going beyond the limits now fixed, nor varying from the tradition of 
the God-bearing fathers. And if any controversy in regard to Scripture shall have been raised, let them not 
interpret it otherwise than as the lights and doctors of the church in their writings have expounded it, and 
in those let them glory rather than in composing things out of their own heads, lest through their lack of 
skill they may have departed from what was fitting. For through the doctrine of the aforesaid fathers, the 
people coming to the knowledge of what is good and desirable, as well as what is useless and to be 
rejected, will remodel their life for the better, and not be led by ignorance, but applying their minds to the 
doctrine, they will take heed that no evil befall them and work out their salvation in fear of impending 
punishment. 
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Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XIX. 

The prelates of the Church, especially upon Lord’s days, shall teach doctrine. 
Van Espen. 


How great an obligation of preaching rests upon bishops, the successors of the Apostles, is evident from 
the words of St. Paul, “Christ sent me not to baptize but to preach” (1 Cor. i. 17), and his chief adjuration 
to Timothy though Jesus Christ and his coming, was “Preach the Word” (2 Tim. ii. 4.). For this reason the 
fathers formerly called the episcopate the preaching-office (officium predicationis), as is evident from the 
profession of Adelbert Morinensis, and the form of profession of a future Archbishop. Both of these will be 
found in Labbe, appendix to Tom. VIII., of his Concilia. 


Council of Trent. 

(Sess. V., c. 2.) 

The preaching of the Gospel is the chief work of bishops. 
Convocation of Canterbury, a.d. 1571. 

(Cardwell. Synodalia, Vol. I., p. 126.) 


The clergy will be careful to teach nothing in their sermons to be religiously held and believed by the 
people except what is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and New Testament, and what the Catholic 
Fathers and Ancient Bishops have collected out of the same. 


Council of Trent. 
(Sess. IV.) 


No one shall dare to interpret the Holy Scripture contrary to the unanimous consent of the fathers. 


CANON XX 


It shall not be lawful for a bishop to teach publicly in any city which does not belong to him. If any shall 
have been observed doing this, let him cease from his episcopate, but let him discharge the office of a 
presbyter. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XX. 


The bishop of one city shall not teach publicly in another. If he shall be shown to have dose so he shall be 
deprived of the episcopate and shall perform the functions of a presbyter. 


The meaning of this canon is most obscure. Balsamon and Zonaras think that the Bishop is not to be 
deposed from his Episcopate, but only shorn of his right of executing the Episcopal functions, so that he 
will virtually be reduced to a presbyter. Aristenus, on the other hand, considers the deposition to be real 
and that this canon creates an exception to Canon XXIX. of Chalcedon. 


CANON XxI 


Those who have become guilty of crimes against the canons, and on this account subject to complete and 
perpetual deposition, are degraded to the condition of layman. If, however, keeping conversion continually 
before their eyes, they willingly deplore the sin on account of which they fell from grace, and made 
themselves aliens therefrom, they may still cut their hair after the manner of clerics. But if they are not 
willing to submit themselves to this canon, they must wear their hair as laymen, as being those who have 
preferred the communion of the world to the celestial life. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXI. 


Whoever is already deposed and reduced to the lay estate, if he shall repent, let him continue deposed but 
be shorn. But if otherwise, he must let his hair grow. 


Beveridge wishes to read “who have become canonically guilty of crimes,” substituting kanonikos for 
kanonikois, in accordance with the Bodleian and Amerbachian codices. 


CANON XXII 


Those who are ordained for money, whether bishops or of any rank whatever, and not by examination and 
choice of life, we order to be deposed as well as those also who ordained them. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXII. 

Whoever is ordained for pay shall be deposed together with his ordainer. 
Van Espen. 


The present canon orders to be deposed not only the one simoniacally ordained, but also his ordainer, 
ordering that ordinations should take place on account, not of money, but of the excellence of the 
examination stood by the candidate and on account of his uprightness of life. And it evidently takes it for 
granted that, where money has been used, examination, excellence of life, and consideration of merit 
enter but little into the matter, or at least are paid no attention to. 


CANON XXIII 


That no one, whether bishop, presbyter, or deacon, when giving the immaculate Communion, shall exact 
from him who communicates fees of any kind. For grace is not to be sold, nor do we give the sanctification 
of the Holy Spirit for money; but to those who are worthy of the gift it is to be communicated in all 
simplicity. But if any of those enrolled among the clergy make demands on those he communicates let him 
be deposed, as an imitator of the error and wickedness of Simon. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXIII. 
Whoever shall demand an obolus or anything else for giving the spotless communion shall be deposed. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars. II., Causa I., Quaest. I., can. 
100, attributed to the VI. Synod. Ivo reads, “From the Sixth Synod, III. Constantinople.” 


CANON XXIV 


No one who is on the priestly catalogue nor any monk is allowed to take part in horse-races or to assist at 
theatrical representations. But if any clergyman be called to a marriage, as soon as the games begin let 
him rise up and go out, for so it is ordered by the doctrine of our fathers. And if any one shall be convicted 
of such an offence let him cease therefrom or be deposed. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXIV. 


A clergyman or monk shall be deposed who goes to horse-races, or does not leave nuptials before the 
players are brought in. 


Van Espen. 


Scarcely ever were these plays exhibited without the introduction of something contrary to honesty and 
chastity. As Lupus here notes, the word “obscene” has its derivation from these “scenic” representations. 


Rightly therefore has it been forbidden by the sacred canons that the clergy should witness any such 
plays. 


In the second part of this canon by the words “ordered by the doctrine of our fathers,” the Synod 
understands the doctrine of the fathers of the synod of Laodicea, which in its canon liv. condemned the 
same abuse. 


Compare the canon given in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. XXXIV. can. xix. 


CANON XXV 


Moreover we renew the canon which orders that country (agroikikas) parishes and those which are in the 
provinces (enchorious) shall remain subject to the bishops who had possession of them; especially if for 
thirty years they had administered them without opposition. But if within thirty years there had been or 
should be any controversy on the point, it is lawful for those who think themselves injured to refer the 


matter to the provincial synod. 
Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXV. 


Rural and out of town parishes held for thirty years may be retained. But within that time there may be a 
controversy. 


Compare notes on canon XVII. of Chalcedon. 


CANON XXVI 


If a presbyter has through ignorance contracted an illegal marriage, while he still retains the right to his 
place, as we have defined in the sacred canons, yet he must abstain from all sacerdotal work. For it is 
sufficient if to such an one indulgence is granted. For he is unfit to bless another who needs to take care 
of his own wounds, for blessing is the imparting of sanctification. But how can he impart this to another 
who does not possess it himself through a sin of ignorance? Neither then in public nor in private can he 
bless nor distribute to others the body of Christ, [nor perform any other ministry]; but being content with 
his seat of honour let him lament to the Lord that his sin of ignorance may be remitted. For it is manifest 
that the nefarious marriage must be dissolved, neither can the man have any intercourse with her on 
account of whom he is deprived of the execution of his priesthood. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXVI. 


A priest who has fallen into an illicit marriage and been deposed, may still have his seat, but only when he 
abstains for the future from his wickedness. 


Aristenus. 


If any presbyter before his ordination had married a widow, or a harlot, or an actress, or any other woman 
such as are forbidden, in ignorance, he shall cease from his priesthood but shall still have his place among 
the presbyters. But such an illegitimate marriage, on account of which he was deprived of the Sacred 
Ministry, must be dissolved. 


Van Espen. 


The sacred canon to which the Synod here refers is number xxvij. of St. Basil in his Canonical Epistle to 
Amphilochius. 


CANON XXVII 


None of those who are in the catalogue of the clergy shall wear clothes unsuited to them, either while still 
living in town or when on a journey: but they shall wear such clothes as are assigned to those who belong 
to the clergy. And if any one shall violate this canon, he shall be cut off for one week. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon XXVII. 


A clergyman must not wear an unsuitable dress either when travelling or when at home. Should he do so, 
he shall be cut off for one week. 


CANON XXVIII 


Since we understand that in several churches grapes are brought to the altar, according to a custom 
which has long prevailed, and the ministers joined this with the unbloody sacrifice of the oblation, and 
distributed both to the people at the same time, we decree that no priest shall do this for the future, but 
shall administer the oblation alone to the people for the quickening of their souls and for the remission of 
their sins. But with regard to the offering of grapes as first fruits, the priests may bless them apart [from 
the offering of the oblation] and distribute them to such as seek them as an act of thanksgiving to him 
who is the Giver of the fruits by which our bodies are increased and fed according to his divine decree. 
And if any cleric shall violate this decree let him be deposed. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXVIII. 


Grapes are by some joined with the unbloody sacrifice. It is hereby decreed that no one shall for the 
future dare to do this. 


Van Espen. 


Similar blessings of fruit, and particularly of grapes, are found in more recent rituals as well as in the 
ancient Greek Euchologions and the Latin Rituales. In the Sacramentary of St. Gregory will be found a 
benediction of grapes on the feast of St. Sixtus. 


Cardinal Bona says (De Rob. Liturg., Lib. II., cap. xiv.), that immediately before the words Semper bona 
creas, sanctificas, etc., if new fruits or any other things adapted to human use were to be blessed, they 
were wont in former times to be placed before the altar, and there to be blessed by the priest; and when 
the benediction was ended with the accustomed words “Through Christ our Lord,” there was added the 
following prayer: “Perquem haec omnia, etc.,” which words are not so much to be referred to the body 
and blood of Christ, as to the things to be blessed, which God continually creates by renewing, and we ask 
that they may be sanctified by his benediction to our use. 


But in after ages when the fervour of the faithful had grown cold, that the mass might not be too long, 
they were separated and yet the prayer remained which, as said to-day over the consecrated species 
alone, can hardly be understood. 


This canon is found in a shortened form in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Pars. III. De Consecrat., Dist. II., 
can. vj. 


Compare Canon of the Apostles number iv. 


CANON XXIX 


A canon of the Synod of Carthage says that the holy mysteries of the altar are not to be performed but by 
men who are fasting, except on one day in the year on which the Supper of the Lord is celebrated. At that 
time, on account perhaps of certain occasions in those places useful to the Church, even the holy Fathers 
themselves made use of this dispensation. But since nothing leads us to abandon exact observance, we 
decree that the Apostolic and Patristic tradition shall be followed; and define that it is not right to break 
the fast on the fifth feria of the last week of Lent, and thus to do dishonour to the whole of Lent. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXIX. 


Some of the Fathers after they had supped on the day of the Divine Supper made the offering. However, it 
has seemed good to the synod that this should not be done, and that the fast should not be broken upon 
the fifth feria of the last week of Lent, and so the whole of Lent be dishonoured. 


Zonaras remarks that the “Apostolic and Patristic tradition” is a reference to canon lxix. of the Apostolic 
Canons and to canon 1. of Laodicea. See notes on this last canon. 


CANON XXx 


Willing to do all things for the edification of the Church, we have determined to take care even of priests 
who are in barbarian churches. Wherefore if they think that they ought to exceed the Apostolic Canon 
concerning the not putting away of a wife on the pretext of piety and religion, and to do beyond that 
which is commanded, and therefore abstain by agreement with their wives from cohabitation, we decree 
they ought no longer to live with them in any way, so that hereby they may afford us a perfect 
demonstration of their promise. But we have conceded this to them on no other ground than their 
narrowness, and foreign and unsettled manners. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXX. 


Those priests who are in churches among the barbarians, if with consent they have abstained from 
commerce with their wives shall never afterwards have any commerce with them in any way. 


Fleury. 
(Hist. Eccl., Liv. XL., chap. 1.) 


“Priests who are among the barbarians,” that is to say, it would seem, in Italy and in the other countries of 
the Latin rite. “Their narrowness and foreign and unsettled manners,” that is to say that according to 
them it is an imperfection to aspire after perfect continence. 


I do not think that this explanation of Fleury’s can be sustained, and it would seem that Van Espen is more 
near the truth when he says: “Some priests in barbarous countries thought they should abstain after the 


Latin custom even from wives taken before ordination. And although this was contrary to the discipline of 
the Greeks, and also to Canon V. of the Apostles, nevertheless the Fathers thought it might be tolerated, 
provided such priests should also not live any longer with their wives.” There seems no reason to 
introduce anti-Roman bitterness where it is not already found. 


CANON XXxI 


Clerics who in oratories which are in houses offer the Holy Mysteries or baptize, we decree ought to do 
this with the consent of the bishop of the place. Wherefore if any cleric shall not have so done, let him be 
deposed. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXI. 
Thou mayest not offer in an oratory in a private house without the consent of the bishop. 


On this whole subject the reader is referred to the curious and most interesting volume published by 
Venantius Monaldini of Venice, in 1765. I cannot better give its scope than by copying out its title in full. 


Commentarius Theologico-canonico-criticus De ecclesiis, earum reverentia, et asylo atque concordia 
sacerdotii, et imperii, auctore Josepho Aloysio Assemani. Accesserunt tractatus cl. virorum D. Josephi de 
Bonis, De Oratoriis Publicis; ac. R.P. Fortunati a Brixia De Oratoriis Domesticis, in supplementum 
celeberrimi operis Joannis Baptistae Gattico De Oratoriis Domesticis, et usu altaris portatilis. 


CANON XXXII 


Since it has come to our knowledge that in the region of Armenia they offer wine only on the Holy Table, 
those who celebrate the unbloody sacrifice not mixing water with it, adducing, as authority thereof, John 
Chrysostom, a doctor of the Church, who says in his interpretation of the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew: 


“And wherefore did he not drink water after he was risen again, but wine? To pluck up by the roots 
another wicked heresy. For since there are certain who use water in the Mysteries to shew that both when 
he delivered the mysteries he had given wine and that when he had risen and was setting before them a 
mere meal without mysteries, he used wine, of the fruit,’ saith he, of the vine.’ But a vine produces wine, 
not water.” And from this they think the doctor overthrows the admixture of water in the holy sacrifice. 
Now, lest on the point from this time forward they be held in ignorance, we open out the orthodox opinion 
of the Father. For since there was an ancient and wicked heresy of the Hydroparastatae (i.e., of those who 
offered water), who instead of wine used water in their sacrifice, this divine, confuting the detestable 
teaching of such a heresy, and showing that it is directly opposed to Apostolic tradition, asserted that 
which has just been quoted. For to his own church, where the pastoral administration had been given him, 
he ordered that water mixed with wine should be used at the unbloody sacrifice, so as to shew forth the 
mingling of the blood and water which for the life of the whole world and for the redemption of its sins, 
was poured forth from the precious side of Christ our Redeemer; and moreover in every church where 
spiritual light has shined this divinely given order is observed. 


For also James, the brother, according to the flesh, of Christ our God, to whom the throne of the church of 
Jerusalem first was entrusted, and Basil, the Archbishop of the Church of Caesarea, whose glory has 
spread through all the world, when they delivered to us directions for the mystical sacrifice in writing, 
declared that the holy chalice is consecrated in the Divine Liturgy with water and wine. And the holy 
Fathers who assembled at Carthage provided in these express terms: “That in the holy Mysteries nothing 
besides the body and blood of the Lord be offered, as the Lord himself laid down, that is bread and wine 
mixed with water.” Therefore if any bishop or presbyter shall not perform the holy action according to 
what has been handed down by the Apostles, and shall not offer the sacrifice with wine mixed with water, 
let him be deposed, as imperfectly shewing forth the mystery and innovating on the things which have 
been handed down. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXII. 


Chrysostom, when overthrowing the heresy of the Hydroparastatae, says: “When the Lord suffered and 
rose again he used wine.” The Armenians, laying hold on this, offer wine alone, not understanding that 
Chrysostom himself, and Basil, and James used wine mixed with water; and left the tradition that we 
should so make the offering. If, therefore, any one shall offer wine alone, or water alone, and not the 
mixed [chalice] let him be deposed. 


Van Espen. 


Justin Martyr in his Second Apology, Ambrose, or whoever was the author of the books on the Sacraments 
(Lib. v., cap. i.), Augustine and many others make mention of this rite, and above all St. Cyprian, who 
wrote a long epistle on the subject to Cecilius, and seeking the reason of the ceremony as a setting forth 
of the union of the people, represented by the water, with Christ, figured by the wine. 


Another signification of this rite St. Augustine indicates in his sermon to Neophytes, saying: “Take this in 
bread, which hung upon the Cross: Take this in the cup which poured forth from the side,” that is to say 
blood and water. 


Cardinal Bona (De Rebus Liturgicis, Lib. II., cap. ix., n. 3 and 4) refers to many ancient rituals in which a 
similar prayer is used to that found in the Ambrosian rite, which says as the water is poured in: “Out of 
the side of Christ there flowed forth blood and water together. In the name of the Father, etc.” Bona 
further notes that “The Greeks twice mingle water with the wine, once cold water, when in the prothesis 
they are preparing the Holy Gifts, and the Priest pierces the bread with the holy spear, and says, “One of 
the soldiers with a lance opened his side, and immediately there flowed forth blood and water,” and the 
deacon pours in wine and water. From this it is evident that the Greeks agree with St. Augustine’s 
explanation. 


For the second time the Greeks mix “hot water after consecration and immediately before communion, the 
deacon begging from the priest a blessing upon the warm water; and he blesses it in these words: Blessed 
be the fervour of thy Saints, now and ever and to the ages of ages. Amen.’ Then the deacon pours the 
water into the chalice, saying: The fervour of faith, full of the Holy Spirit.’” So Cardinal Bona as above. 


The third reason of this rite is assumed by some from the fact that Christ is believed thus to have 
instituted this sacrament at the last supper; and this the synod seems to intimate in the present canon 
when it says “as the Lord himself delivered.” 


In this case the Greeks suppose that this rite was also handed down by the Apostles, and this is evident 
from their citing the Liturgy of St. James, which they believed to be a genuine work of his. 


CANON XXXII 


Since we know that, in the region of the Armenians, only those are appointed to the clerical orders who 
are of priestly descent (following in this Jewish customs); and some of those who are even untonsured are 
appointed to succeed cantors and readers of the divine law, we decree that henceforth it shall not be 
lawful for those who wish to bring any one into the clergy, to pay regard to the descent of him who is to be 
ordained; but let them examine whether they are worthy (according to the decrees set forth in the holy 
canons) to be placed on the list of the clergy, so that they may be ecclesiastically promoted, whether they 
are of priestly descent or not; moreover, let them not permit any one at all to read in the ambo, according 
to the order of those enrolled in the clergy, unless such an one have received the priestly tonsure and the 
canonical benediction of his own pastor; but if any one shall have been observed to act contrary to these 
directions, let him be cut off. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXIII. 


Whoever is worthy of the priesthood should be ordained whether he is sprung of a priestly line or no. And 
he that has been blessed untonsured shall not read the Holy Scriptures at the ambo. 


Van Espen. 


Here not obscurely does the canon join the clerical tonsure received from the bishop with the office of 
Reader, so much so that he that has been tonsured by the bishop is thought to have received at the same 
time the tonsure and the order of lector. 


CANON XXXIV 


But in future, since the priestly canon openly sets this forth, that the crime of conspiracy or secret society 
is forbidden by external laws, but much more ought it to be prohibited in the Church; we also hasten to 
observe that if any clerics or monks are found either conspiring or entering secret societies, or devising 
anything against bishops or clergymen, they shall be altogether deprived of their rank. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXIV. 


If clerics or monks enter into conspiracies or fraternities, or plots against the bishop or their fellow 
clerics, they shall be cast out of their grade. 


This is but a renewal of Canon xviij. of Chalcedon, which see with the notes. 


CANON XXXV 


It shall be lawful for no Metropolitan on the death of a bishop of his province to appropriate or sell the 
private property of the deceased, or that of the widowed church: but these are to be in the custody of the 
clergy of the diocese over which he presided until the election of another bishop, unless in the said church 
there are no clergymen left. For then the Metropolitan shall protect the property without diminution, 
handing over everything to the bishop when he is appointed. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXV. 


When the bishop is dead the clergy shall guard his goods. If, however, no clergyman remains, the 
Metropolitan shall take charge of them until another be ordained. 


Compare Canon xxii. of Chalcedon. This canon extends the prohibition to Metropolitans as well. 
Aristenus. 


Neither the clergy nor metropolitan after the death of the bishop are allowed to carry off his goods, but all 
should be guarded by the clergy themselves, until another bishop is chosen. But if by chance no 
clergyman is left in that church, the metropolitan is to keep all the possessions undiminished and to 
return them to the future bishop. 


CANON XXXVI 


Renewing the enactments by the 150 Fathers assembled at the God-protected and imperial city, and those 
of the 630 who met at Chalcedon; we decree that the see of Constantinople shall have equal privileges 
with the see of Old Rome, and shall be highly regarded in ecclesiastical matters as that is, and shall be 
second after it. After Constantinople shall be ranked the See of Alexandria, then that of Antioch, and 
afterwards the See of Jerusalem. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXVI. 


Let the throne of Constantinople be next after that of Rome, and enjoy equal privileges. After it 
Alexandria, then Antioch, and then Jerusalem. 


Balsamon. 


The Fathers here speak of the Second and Third canons of the Second Synod [i.e. I. Constantinople] and of 
canon xxviij. of the Fourth Synod [i.e. Chalcedon]. And read what we have said on these canons. 


Aristenus. 


We have explained the third canon of the Synod of Constantinople and the twenty-eighth canon of the 
Synod of Chalcedon as meaning, when asserting that the bishop of Constantinople should enjoy equal 
privileges after the Roman bishop, that he should be placed second from the Roman in point of time. So 
here too this preposition “after” denotes time but not honour. For after many years this throne of 
Constantinople obtained equal privileges with the Roman Church; because it was honoured by the 
presence of the Emperor and of the Senate. 


On this opinion of Aristenus’s the reader is referred to the notes on Canon iij. of I. Constantinople. 
Justinian. 
(Novella CXXXI., Cap. ij.) 


We command that according to the definitions of the Four Councils the most holy Pope of Old Rome shall 
be first of all the priests. But the most blessed Archbishop of Constantinople, which is New Rome, shall 
have the second place after the Holy Apostolic See of Old Rome. 


This canon, in a mutilated form, is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. 
XXII, c. vj. 


CANON XXXVII 


Since at different times there have been invasions of barbarians, and therefore very many cities have been 
subjected to the infidels, so that the bishop of a city may not be able, after he has been ordained, to take 
possession of his see, and to be settled in it in sacerdotal order, and so to perform and manage for it the 
ordinations and all things which by custom appertain to the bishop: we, preserving honour and veneration 
for the priesthood, and in no wise wishing to employ the Gentile injury to the ruin of ecclesiastical rights, 
have decreed that those who have been ordained thus, and on account of the aforesaid cause have not 
been settled in their sees, without any prejudice from this thing may be kept [in good standing] and that 
they may canonically perform the ordination of the different clerics and use the authority of their office 
according to the defined limits, and that whatever administration proceeds from them may be valid and 
legitimate. For the exercise of his office shall not be circumscribed by a season of necessity when the 
exact observance of law is circumscribed. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXVII. 


A bishop who, on account of the incursions of the barbarians, is not set in his throne, shall have his own 
chair of state, and shall ordain, and shall enjoy most firmly all the rights of the priesthood. 


By Canon XVIII. of Antioch the principle of this canon was enunciated, that when a bishop did not take 
possession of his see because he could not do so, he was not to be held responsible or to lose any of his 
episcopal rights and powers, in that case the impossibility arose from the insubordination of the people, in 
this from the diocese being in the hands of the barbarians. 


It has been commonly thought that the Bishops in partibus infidelium had their origin in the state of 
things calling for this canon. 


CANON XXXVIII 


The canon which was made by the Fathers we also observe, which thus decreed: If any city be renewed by 
imperial authority, or shall have been renewed, let the order of things ecclesiastical follow the civil and 
public models. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXVIII. 


If any city is or shall be renewed by the Emperor, the ecclesiastical order shall follow the political and 
public example. 


Van Espen. 
The canon of the Fathers which the Synod wishes observed is XVII of Chalcedon, the notes on which see. 


Here it must be noted that by “civil and public models” is signified the “pragmatic” or imperial letters, by 
which the emperors granted to newly raised up or re-edified towns the privilege of other cities, or else 
annexed them to some Province. 


CANON XXXIX 


Since our brother and fellow-worker, John, bishop of the island of Cyprus, together with his people in the 
province of the Hellespont, both on account of barbarian incursions, and that they may be freed from 
servitude of the heathen, and may be subject alone to the sceptres of most Christian rule, have emigrated 
from the said island, by the providence of the philanthropic God, and the labour of our Christ-loving and 
pious Empress; we determine that the privileges which were conceded by the divine fathers who first at 
Ephesus assembled, are to be preserved without any innovations, viz.: that new Justinianopolis shall have 
the rights of Constantinople and whoever is constituted the pious and most religious bishop thereof shall 
take precedence of all the bishops of the province of the Hellespont, and be elected [?] by his own bishops 
according to ancient custom. For the customs which obtain in each church our divine Fathers also took 
pains should be maintained, the existing bishop of the city of Cyzicus being subject to the metropolitan of 
the aforesaid Justinianopolis, for the imitation of all the rest of the bishops who are under the aforesaid 
beloved of God metropolitan John, by whom, as custom demands, even the bishop of the very city of 
Cyzicus shall be ordained. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXIX. 


The new Justinianopolis shall have the rights of Constantinople, and its prelate shall rule over all the 
bishops of the Hellespont to whom he has gone, and he shall be ordained by his own bishop: as the fathers 


of Ephesus decreed. 
Hefele. 


Hitherto the bishop of Cyzicus was metropolitan of the province of the Hellespont. Now he too is to be 
subject to the bishop of New-Justinianopolis. What, however, is meant by “the right of Constantinople”? It 
was impossible that the Synod should place the bishop of Justinianopolis in equal dignity with the 
patriarch of Constantinople. But they probably meant to say: “The rights which the bishop of 
Constantinople has hitherto exercised over the province of the Hellespont, as chief metropolitan, fall now 
to the bishop of New-Justinianopolis.” Or perhaps we should read, instead of Constantinople 
Konstantineon poleos, as the Amerbachian ms. has it, and translate: “The same rights which Constantia 
(the metropolis of Cyprus) possessed, New Justinianopolis shall henceforth have.” The latter is the more 
probable. 


Van Espen. 


To understand this canon it must be remembered that the Metropolis of Cyprus, which was formerly 
called Constantia, when restored by the Emperor Justinian was called by his name, New Justinianopolis. 


CANON XL 


Since to cleave to God by retiring from the noise and turmoil of life is very beneficial, it behoves us not 
without examination to admit before the proper time those who choose the monastic life, but to observe 
respecting them the limit handed down by our fathers, in order that we may then admit a profession of the 
life according to God as for ever firm, and the result of knowledge and judgment after years of discretion 
have been reached. He therefore who is about to submit to the yoke of monastic life should not be less 
than ten years of age, the examination of the matter depending on the decision of the bishop, whether he 
considers a longer time more conducive for his entrance and establishment in the monastic life. For 
although the great Basil in his holy canons decreed that she who willingly offers to God and embraces 
virginity, if she has completed her seventeenth year, is to be entered in the order of virgins: nevertheless, 
having followed the example respecting widows and deaconesses, analogy and proportion being 
considered, we have admitted at the said time those who have chosen the monastic life. For it is written in 
the divine Apostle that a widow is to be elected in the church at sixty years old: but the sacred canons 
have decreed that a deaconess shall be ordained at forty, since they saw that the Church by divine grace 
had gone forth more powerful and robust and was advancing still further, and they saw the firmness and 
stability of the faithful in observing the divine commandments. Wherefore we also, since we most rightly 
comprehend the matter, appoint the benediction of grace to him who is about to enter the struggle 
according to God, even as impressing speedily a certain seal upon him, hereupon introducing him to the 
not-long-to-be-hesitated-over and declined, or rather inciting him even to the choice and determination of 
good. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XL. 


A monk must be ten years old. Even if the Divine Basil thought the one shorn should be over seventeen. 
But although the Apostle ordains that a widow to be espoused to the Church must be sixty, yet the Fathers 
say a Deaconess is to be ordained at forty, the Church in the meanwhile having become stronger; so we 
place the seal on a monk at an earlier age. 


Aristenus. 


The eighteenth canon of Basil the Great orders that she who offers herself to the Lord and renounces 
marriage, ought to be over sixteen or even seventeen years of age: so that her promise may be firm and 
that if she violates it she may suffer the due penalties. For, says he, children’s voices are not to be thought 
of any value in such matters. But the present canon admits him who is not less than ten years and desires 
to be a monk, but entrusts the determination of the exact time to the judgment of the hegumenos, 
whether he thinks it more advantageous to increase the age-requirement for the entering and being 
established in the married life. But the canon lessens the time defined by Basil the Great, because the 
Fathers thought that the Church by divine grace had grown stronger since then, and was going on more 
and more, and that the faithful seemed firmer and more stable for the observance of the divine 
commandments. And for the same reason, viz., that the Church was growing better, the sacred canons had 
lessened the age of deaconesses, and fixed it at forty years, although the Apostle himself orders that no 
widow is to be chosen into the Church under sixty years of age. 


CANON XLI 


Those who in town or in villages wish to go away into cloisters, and take heed for themselves apart, before 
they enter a monastery and practise the anchorite’s life, should for the space of three years in the fear of 


God submit to the Superior of the house, and fulfil obedience in all things, as is right, thus shewing forth 
their choice of this life and that they embrace it willingly and with their whole hearts; they are then to be 
examined by the superior (proedros) of the place; and then to bear bravely outside the cloister one year 
more, so that their purpose may be fully manifested. For by this they will shew fully and perfectly that 
they are not catching at vain glory, but that they are pursuing the life of solitude because of its inherent 
beauty and honour. After the completion of such a period, if they remain in the same intention in their 
choice of the life, they are to be enclosed, and no longer is it lawful for them to go out of such a house 
when they so desire, unless they be induced to do so for the common advantage, or other pressing 
necessity urging on to death; and then only with the blessing of the bishop of that place. 


And those who, without the above-mentioned causes, venture forth of their convents, are first of all to be 
shut up in the said convent even against their wills, and then are to cure themselves with fasting and 
other afflictions, knowing how it is written that “no one who has put his hand to the plough and has 
looked back, is fit for the kingdom of heaven.” 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XLI. 


Whoever is about to enter a cloister, let him live for three years in a monastery, and before he is shut up 
let him spend one year more, and so let him be shut up. And he shall not then go forth unless death or the 
common good demands. 


Van Espen. 


This canon, so far as it sets forth the necessity of probation before admission to the Anchorite life, synods 
in after-years frequently approved, taught as they were by experience how perilous a matter it is to admit 
without sufficient probation to this solitary life and state of separation from the common intercourse with 
his fellow men. Vide the Synod of Vannes (about a.d. 465) canon vij., of Agde chap. Ixxviij., of Orleans the 
First can. xxij., of Frankfort can. xij., of Toledo the Seventh can. v., and the Capitular of Charlemagne To 
monks, Chap. ij 


CANON XLII 


Those who are called Eremites and are clothed in black robes, and with long hair go about cities and 
associate with the worldly both men and women and bring odium upon their profession—we decree that if 
they will receive the habit of other monks and wear their hair cut short, they may be shut up in a 
monastery and numbered among the brothers; but if they do not choose to do this, they are to be expelled 
from the cities and forced to live in the desert (eremous) from whence also they derive their name. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XLII. 


An eremite dressed in black vesture and not having his hair cut, unless he has his hair cut shall be 
expelled the city and be shut up in his monastery. 


It may not be irreverent to remark that this species of impostors always has been common in the East, 
and many examples will be found of the dervishes in the Arabian Nights and other Eastern tales. The 
“vagabond” monks of the West also became a great nuisance as well as a scandal in the Middle Ages. The 
reader will find interesting instances of Spanish deceivers of the same sort in “Gil Blas” and other Spanish 
romances. 


CANON XLIII 


It is lawful for every Christian to choose the life of religious discipline, and setting aside the troublous 
surgings of the affairs of this life to enter a monastery, and to be shaven in the fashion of a monk, without 
regard to what faults he may have previously committed. For God our Saviour says: “Whose cometh to me, 
I will in no wise cast out.” 


As therefore the monastic method of life engraves upon us as on a tablet the life of penitence, we receive 
whoever approaches it sincerely; nor is any custom to be allowed to hinder him from fulfilling his 
intention. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XLIII. 


Whoever flees from the surging billows of life and desires to enter a monastery, shall be allowed to do so. 
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Zonaras. 


The greatness or the number of a man’s sins ought not to make him lose hope of propitiating the divinity 
by his penitence, if he turns his eyes to the divine mercy. This is what the canon asserts, and affirms that 
everyone, no matter how wicked and nefarious his life may have been, may embrace monastic discipline, 
which inscribes, as on a tablet, to us a life of penitence. For as a tablet describes to us what is inscribed 
upon it, so the monastic profession writes and inscribes upon us penitence, so that it remains for ever. 


CANON XLIV 


A monk convicted of fornication, or who takes a wife for the communion of matrimony and for society, is to 
be subjected to the penalties of fornicators, according to the canons. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XLIV. 
A monk joined in marriage or committing fornication shall pay the penalty of a fornicator. 


The punishment here seems too light, so that Balsamon thinks that this canon only refers to such monks 
as freely confess their sin and desist from it, remaining in their monasteries; and that the sterner 
penalties assigned to unchaste religious by other synods (notably Chalcedon, can. xvj., and Ancyra, can. 
xix.) are for such as do not confess their faults but are after some time convicted of them. 


Aristenus. 


The monk will receive the same punishment whether he be a fornicator or has joined himself with a 
woman for the communion of marriage. 


Van Espen. 


It is very likely from this canon that the Monastic vow at the time of this Synod was not yet an 
impedimentum dirimens of matrimony, for nothing is said about the dissolution of the marriage contracted 
by a monk although he had gravely sinned in violating his faith pledged to God. 


CANON XLV 


Whereas we understand that in some monasteries of women those who are about to be clothed with the 
sacred habit are first adorned in silks and garments of all kinds, and also with gold and jewels, by those 
who bring them thither, and that they thus approach the altar and are there stripped of such a display of 
wealth, and that immediately thereafter the blessing of their habit takes place, and they are clothed with 
the black robe; we decree that henceforth this shall not be done. For it is not lawful for her who has 
already of her own free will put away every delight of life, and has embraced that method of life which is 
according to God, and has confirmed it with strong and stable reasons, and so has come to the monastery, 
to recall to memory the things which they had already forgotten, things of this world which perisheth and 
passeth away. For thus they raise in themselves doubts, and are disturbed in their souls, like the tossing 
waves, turning hither and thither. Moreover, they should not give bodily evidence of heaviness of heart by 
weeping, but if a few tears drop from their eyes, as is like enough to be the case, they may be supposed by 
those who see them to have flowed me mallon on account of their affection (diatheseos, affectionem) for 
the ascetic struggle rather than (e) because they are quitting the world and worldly things. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XLV. 


Parents shall not deck out in silks a daughter who has chosen the monastic life, and thus clothe her, for 
this is a recalling to her mind the world she is leaving. 


This canon is at the present day constantly broken at the profession of Carmelites. 


CANON XLVI 


Those women who choose the ascetic life and are settled in monasteries may by no means go forth of 
them. If, however, any inexorable necessity compels them, let them do so with the blessing and permission 
of her who is mother superior; and even then they must not go forth alone, but with some old women who 
are eminent in the monastery, and at the command of the lady superior. But it is not at all permitted that 
they should stop outside. 


And men also who follow the monastic life let them on urgent necessity go forth with the blessing of him 
to whom the rule is entrusted. 


Wherefore, those who transgress that which is now decreed by us, whether they be men or women, are to 
be subjected to suitable punishments. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XLVI. 


A nun shall not go out of her convent without the consent of her superior, nor shall she go alone but with 
an older one of the order. It is in no case permitted to her to spend the night outside. The same is the case 
with a monk; he cannot go out of the monastery without the consent of the superior. 


CANON XLVII 


No woman may sleep in a monastery of men, nor any man in a monastery of women. For it behoves the 
faithful to be without offence and to give no scandal, and to order their lives decorously and honestly and 
acceptably to God. But if any one shall have done this, whether he be cleric or layman, let him be cut off. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XLVII. 
It is not allowed that a woman should sleep in a convent of men, nor a man in a monastery of women. 


The ground covered by this canon is also found in Justinian’s Code, Book xliv., Of Bishops and Clergy. Vide 
also Novella cxxxiii., chap. v. 


Van Espen. 


From the whole context of Justinian’s law it is manifest that Justinian here is condemning “double 
monasteries,” in which both men and women dwelt. And he wishes such to be separated, the men from 
the women, and e contra the women from the men, and that each should dwell in separate monasteries. 


The reader may be reminded of some curious double religious houses in England for men and women, of 
which sometimes a woman was the superior of both. 


CANON XLVIII 


The wife of him who is advanced to the Episcopal dignity, shall be separated from her husband by their 
mutual consent, and after his ordination and consecration to the episcopate she shall enter a monastery 
situated at a distance from the abode of the bishop, and there let her enjoy the bishop’s provision. And if 
she is deemed worthy she may be advanced to the dignity of a deaconess. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XLVIII. 


She who is separated from one about to be consecrated bishop, shall enter a monastery after his 
ordination, situated at a distance from the See city, and she shall be provided for by the bishop. 


CANON XLIX 


Renewing also the holy canon, we decree that the monasteries which have been once consecrated by the 
Episcopal will, are always to remain monasteries, and the things which belong to them are to be 
preserved to the monastery, and they cannot any more be secular abodes nor be given by any one to 
seculars. But if anything of this kind has been done already, we declare it to be null; and those who 
hereafter attempt to do so are to be subjected to canonical penalties. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XLIX. 


Monasteries built with the consent of the bishop shall not afterwards be turned into secular houses, nor 
shall they pass into the hands of seculars. 


Van Espen. 


This canon renews canon xxiv. of Chalcedon. And here it may be observed that the canons even of 
Ecumenical Synods fall into desuetude little by little, unless the care of bishops and pastors keeps them 
alive, and from the example of this synod it may be seen how often they need calling back again into 
observance. 


Nor can there be any doubt that frequently it would be more advantageous to renew the canons already 
set forth by the Fathers, rather than to frame new ones. 


CANON L 


No one at all, whether cleric or layman, is from this time forward to play at dice. And if any one hereafter 
shall be found doing so, if he be a cleric he is to be deposed, if a layman let him be cut off. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon L. 
A layman should not play at dice. 


This renews canons xlii. and xliij. of the Apostolic canons. 


CANON LI 


This holy and ecumenical synod altogether forbids those who are called “players,” and their “spectacles,” 
as well as the exhibition of hunts, and the theatrical dances. If any one despises the present canon, and 
gives himself to any of the things which are forbidden, if he be a cleric he shall be deposed, but if a 
layman let him be cut off. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LI. 


Whose shall play as an actor or shall attend theatrical representations or hunts shall be cut off. Should he 
be a cleric he shall be deposed. 


Balsamon. 


Some one will enquire why canon xxiiij. decrees that those in holy orders and monks, who are constantly 
attending horse-races, and scenic plays, are to cease or be deposed: but the present canon says without 
discrimination, that those who give themselves over to such things if clergymen are to be deposed, and if 
laymen to be cut off. The solution is this. It is one thing and more easily to be endured, that a man should 
be present at a horse-race, or be convicted of going to see a play; and another thing, and one that cannot 
be pardoned, that he should give himself over to such things, and to exercise this continually as his 
business. Wherefore those who have once sinned deliberately, are admonished to cease. If they are not 
willing to obey, they are to be deposed. But those who are constantly engaged in this wickedness, if they 
are clerics, they must be deposed from their clerical place, if laymen they must be cut off. 


CANON LII 


On all days of the holy fast of Lent, except on the Sabbath, the Lord’s day and the holy day of the 
Annunciation, the Liturgy of the Presanctified is to be said. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LII. 


Throughout the whole of Lent except upon the Lord’s day, the Sabbath, and upon the day of the 
Annunciation, the presanctified gifts shall be offered. 


Balsamon. 


We do not call the service of the Presanctified the unbloody sacrifice, but the offering of the previously 
offered, and of the perfected sacrifice, and of the completed priestly act. 


Van Espen. 


The Greeks therefore confess that the bread once offered and consecrated, is not to be consecrated anew 
on another day; but a new offering is made of what was before consecrated and presanctified: just as in 
the Latin Church the consecrated or presanctified bread of Maundy Thursday is offered on Good Friday. 


The Patriarch Michael of Constantinople is quoted by Leo Allatius as saying that “none of the mystic 
consecratory prayers are said over the presanctified gifts, but the priest only recites the prayer that he 
may be a worthy communicant.” 


Some among the later Greeks have been of opinion that the unconsecrated wine was consecrated by the 


commixture with the consecrated bread, and (without any words of consecration) was transmuted into the 
sacred blood, and with this seems to agree the already quoted Michael, Patriarch of Constantinople, who 
is cited by Leo Allatius in his treatise on the rite of the presanctified. “The presanctified is put into the 
mystic chalice, and so the wine which was then in it, is changed into the holy blood of the Lord.” And with 
this agrees Simeon, Archbishop of Thessalonica, in his answer to Gabriel of Pentapolis, when he writes: 
“In the mass of the Presanctified no consecration of what is in the chalice is made by the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit and of his sign, but by the participation and union of the life-giving bread, which is truly the 
body of Christ.” 


From this opinion, which was held by some of the Greeks, it gradually became the practice at 
Constantinople not to dip the bread in the Sacred Blood, as Michael the patriarch of this very church 
testifies. But in the ordinary Euchologion of the Greeks it is expressly set forth that the presanctified 
bread before it is reserved, should be dipped in the sacred blood, and for this a rite is provided. 


Leo Allatius’s Dissertatio de Missa Praesanctificatorum should be read; an outline of the service as found 
in the Euchologion, and as reprinted by Renaudotius is as follows. 


First of all vespers is said. After some lessons and prayers, including the “Great Ectenia” and that for the 
Catechumens, these are dismissed. 


After the Catechumens have departed there follows the Ectenia of the Faithful. After which, “Now the 
heavenly Powers invisibly minister with us; for, behold, the King of Glory is borne in. Behold the mystic 
sacrifice having been perfected is borne aloft by angels. 


“Let us draw near with faith and love, that we may become partakers of life eternal. Alleluia, Alleluia, 
Alleluia. 


“Deacon. Let us accomplish our evening prayer to the Lord. 


“For the precious and presanctified gifts that are offered, let us pray to the Lord. “That our man-loving 
God, etc.” as in the ordinary liturgy past the Lord’s prayer, and down to the Sancta Sanctis, which reads 
as follows: 


Priest. Holy things presanctified for holy persons. 
Choir. One holy, one Lord Jesus Christ, to the Glory of God the Father—Amen. 


Then the Communion Hymn and the Communion, and the rest as in the ordinary liturgy, except “this 
whole evening,” is said for “this whole day,” and another prayer is provided in the room of that beginning 
“Lord, who blessest them, etc.” 


It is curious to note that on Good Friday, the only day on which the Mass of the Presanctified is celebrated 
in the West, its use has died out in the East, and now it is used “on the Wednesdays and Fridays of the 
first six weeks of the Great Quadragesima, on the Thursday of the fifth week, and on the Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday of Holy Passion Week. It may also be said, excepting on Saturdays and Sundays, and on 
the Festival of the Annunciation, on other days during the Fast, to wit, on those of festivals and their 
Vigils, and on the Commemoration of the Dedication of the Church.” 


Symeon, who was bishop of Thessalonica, and flourished in the early part of the XV“th Century, 
complains of the general neglect of the Mass of the Presanctified on Good Friday in his time, and says that 
his church was the only one in the Exarchate that then retained it. He ascribes the disuse to the example 
of the Church of Jerusalem. See the matter treated at length in his Quaestiones, lv.-lix. Migne’s Pat. Graec. 


Cf. J. M. Neale Essays on Liturgiology, p. 109. 


CANON LIII 


Whereas the spiritual relationship is greater than fleshly affinity; and since it has come to our knowledge 
that in some places certain persons who become sponsors to children in holy salvation-bearing baptism, 
afterwards contract matrimony with their mothers (being widows), we decree that for the future nothing 
of this sort is to be done. But if any, after the present canon, shall be observed to do this, they must, in the 
first place, desist from this unlawful marriage, and then be subjected to the penalties of fornicators. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LIII. 


Godfathers cannot be permitted to be married with the mother of their godchildren. If any one is so 
joined, let him do penance after separation. 


Johnson. 


(Clergyman’s Vade Mecum.) 


The imperial law forbade the adopter parent to marry his or her adopted son or daughter; for the godchild 
was thought a sort of an adopted child. See Justin., Institut., Lib. I., Tit. x. 


Van Espen however refers, and to my mind with greater truth, to Justinian’s law (xxvj of the Cod. de 
Nuptiis) which forbids the marriage of a man with his nurse or with whoever received him from the font, 
“because,” says the law, “nothing can so incite to parental affection, and therefore induce a just 
prohibition of marriage, than a bond of this sort by which, through God’s meditation, their souls are bound 
together.” 


CANON LIV 


The divine scriptures plainly teach us as follows, “Thou shalt not approach to any that is near of kin to 
thee to uncover their nakedness.” Basil, the bearer-of-God, has enumerated in his canons some marriages 
which are prohibited and has passed over the greater part in silence, and in both these ways has done us 
good service. For by avoiding a number of disgraceful names (lest by such words he should pollute his 
discourse) he included impurities under general terms, by which course he shewed to us in a general way 
the marriages which are forbidden. But since by such silence, and because of the difficulty of 
understanding what marriages are prohibited, the matter has become confused; it seemed good to us to 
set it forth a little more clearly, decreeing that from this time forth he who shall marry with the daughter 
of his father; or a father or son with a mother and daughter; or a father and son with two girls who are 
sisters; or a mother and daughter with two brothers; or two brothers with two sisters, fall under the canon 
of seven years, provided they openly separate from this unlawful union. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon LIV. 


Thou shalt not permit the marriage of a son of a brother to the daughter of a brother; nor with a daughter 
and her mother shall there be the marriage of a son and his father; neither a mother and a daughter with 
two brothers; nor brothers with two sisters. But should anything of this sort have been done, together 
with separation, penance shall be done for seven years. 


CANON LV 


Since we understand that in the city of the Romans, in the holy fast of Lent they fast on the Saturdays, 
contrary to the ecclesiastical observance which is traditional, it seemed good to the holy synod that also in 
the Church of the Romans the canon shall immovably stands fast which says: “If any cleric shall be found 
to fast on a Sunday or Saturday (except on one occasion only) he is to be deposed; and if he is a layman he 
shall be cut off.” 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LV. 


The Romans fast the Sabbaths of Lent. Therefore this Synod admonishes that upon these days the 
Apostolical canon is of force. 


The canon quoted is LXVI. of the Apostolic Canons. 
Van Espen. 


The Fathers of this Synod thought that this canon of the Apostles was edited by the Apostles themselves, 
and therefore they seem to have reprobated the custom of the Roman Church of fasting on the Sabbath 
more bitterly than was right. Whence it happens this is one of those canons which the Roman Church 
never received. 


Zonaras. 


The synod took in hand to correct this failing (sphalma) of the Latins; but until this time they have 
arrogantly remained in their pertinacity, and so remain to-day. Nor do they heed the ancient canons which 
forbid fasting on the Sabbath except that one, to wit the great Sabbath, nor are they affected by the 
authority of this canon. Moreover the clerics have no regard for the threatened deposition, nor the laymen 
for their being cut off. 


CANON LVI 


We have likewise learned that in the regions of Armenia and in other places certain people eat eggs and 
cheese on the Sabbaths and Lord’s days of the holy lent. It seems good therefore that the whole Church of 
God which is in all the world should follow one rule and keep the fast perfectly, and as they abstain from 


everything which is killed, so also should they from eggs and cheese, which are the fruit and produce of 
those animals from which we abstain. But if any shall not observe this law, if they be clerics, let them be 
deposed; but if laymen, let them be cut off. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LVI. 


Armenians eat eggs and cheese on the Sabbaths in Lent. It is determined that the whole world should 
abstain from these. If not let the offender be cast out. 


Van Espen. 


This canon shows that the ancient Greeks, although they did not fast on the Sabbaths and Lord’s days of 
Lent, nevertheless they abstained on them from flesh food; and it was believed by them that abstinence 
from flesh food involved also necessarily abstinence from all those things which have their origin from 
flesh. This also formerly was observed by the Latins in Lent, and in certain regions is known still to be the 
usage. 


CANON LVII 


It is not right to offer honey and milk on the altar. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LVII. 

No one should offer honey or milk at the altar. 


See canon iij. of the Apostles, canon xxviij. of the African code, also canon xxviij. of this synod. The Greeks 
apparently do not recognize the exception specified in the canon of the African Code. 


CANON LVIII 


None of those who are in the order of laymen may distribute the Divine Mysteries to himself if a bishop, 
presbyter, or deacon be present. But whoso shall dare to do such a thing, as acting contrary to what has 
been determined shall be cut off for a week and thenceforth let him learn not to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LVIII. 

A layman shall not communicate himself. Should he do so, let him be cut off for a week. 
Van Espen. 


It is well known that in the first centuries it was customary that the Holy Eucharist should be taken back 
by the faithful to their houses; and that at home they received it at their own hands. It is evident that this 
was what was done by the Anchorites and monks who lived in the deserts, as may be seen proved by 
Cardinal Bona. (De Rebus Liturg., Lib. II., cap. xvij.). From this domestic communion it is easily seen how 
the abuse arose which is condemned in this canon. 


CANON LIX 


Baptism is by no means to be administered in an oratory which is within a house; but they who are about 
to be held worthy of the spotless illumination are to go to a Catholic Church and there to enjoy this gift. 
But if any one shall be convicted of not observing what we have determined, if he be a cleric let him be 
deposed, if a layman let him be cut off. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon LIX. 


In oratories built in houses they shall not celebrate baptism. Whoever shall not observe this, if a cleric he 
shall be deposed, if a layman he shall be cut off. 


CANON LX 


Since the Apostle exclaims that he who cleaves to the Lord is one spirit, it is clear that he who is intimate 
with his [i.e. the Lord’s] enemy becomes one by his affinity with him. Therefore, those who pretend they 
are possessed by a devil and by their depravity of manners feign to manifest their form and appearance; it 


seems good by all means that they should be punished and that they should be subjected to afflictions and 
hardships of the same kind as those to which they who are truly demoniacally possessed are justly 
subjected with the intent of delivering them from the [work or rather] energy of the devil. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LX. 
Whoever shall pretend to be possessed by a devil, shall endure the penance of demoniacs. 


Zonaras says in his scholion that even in his day people made the same claim to diabolical possession. 


CANON LxXI 


Those who give themselves up to soothsayers or to those who are called hecatontarchs or to any such, in 
order that they may learn from them what things they wish to have revealed to them, let all such, 
according to the decrees lately made by the Fathers concerning them, be subjected to the canon of six 
years. And to this [penalty] they also should be subjected who carry about she-bears or animals of the 
kind for the diversion and injury of the simple; as well as those who tell fortunes and fates, and genealogy, 
and a multitude of words of this kind from the nonsense of deceit and imposture. Also those who are 
called expellers of clouds, enchanters, amulet-givers, and soothsayers. 


And those who persist in these things, and do not turn away and flee from pernicious and Greek pursuits 
of this kind, we declare are to be thrust out of the Church, as also the sacred canons say. “For what 
fellowship hath light with darkness?” as saith the Apostle, “or what agreement is there between the 
temple of God and idols? or what part hath he that believeth with an infidel? And what concord hath 
Christ with Belial?” 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXI. 


Whoever shall deliver himself over to a hecatontarch or to devils, so as to learn some secret, he shall be 
put under penance for six years. So too those who take around a bear, who join themselves with those who 
seek incantations and drive away the clouds, and have faith in fortune and fate, shall be cast out of the 
assembly of the Church. 


Hefele. 


According to Balsamon (in Beveridge, Synod., Tom. I., p. 228) old people who had the reputation of special 
knowledge [were called “hecatontarchs”]. They sold the hair [of these she bears and other animals] as 
medicine or for an amulet. Cf. Balsamon and Zonaras ut supra. 


St. Chrysostom in his Homilies on the Statutes explains, in answer to certain who defended them on this 
ground, that if these incantations are made in the name of Christ they are so much the worse. The Saint 
says, “Moreover I think that she is to be hated all the more who abuses the name of God for this purpose, 
because while professing to be a Christian, she shows by her actions that she is a heathen.” 


CANON LXII 


The so-called Calends, and what are called Bota and Brumalia, and the full assembly which takes place on 
the first of March, we wish to be abolished from the life of the faithful. And also the public dances of 
women, which may do much harm and mischief. Moreover we drive away from the life of Christians the 
dances given in the names of those falsely called gods by the Greeks whether of men or women, and 
which are performed after an ancient and un-Christian fashion; decreeing that no man from this time 
forth shall be dressed as a woman, nor any woman in the garb suitable to men. Nor shall he assume 
comic, satyric, or tragic masks; nor may men invoke the name of the execrable Bacchus when they 
squeeze out the wine in the presses; nor when pouring out wine into jars [to cause a laugh ], practising in 
ignorance and vanity the things which proceed from the deceit of insanity. Therefore those who in the 
future attempt any of these things which are written, having obtained a knowledge of them, if they be 
clerics we order them to be deposed, and if laymen to be cut off. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXII. 


Let these be taken away from the lives of the faithful, viz.: the Bota, and the Calends, and the Brumalia, 
and salutations in honour of the gods, and comic, satyric and tragic masks, and the invocation of Bacchus 
at the wine press, and the laughing at the wine jars. Whoever shall persist in these after this canon shall 
be liable to give an account. 


On the Calends see Du Cange (Glossarium in loc.). The Bota were feasts in honour of Pan, the Brumalia 
feasts in honour of Bacchus. Many particulars with regard to these superstitions will be found in 
Balsamon’s scholion, to which the curious reader is referred. Van Espen also has some valuable notes on 
the Kalends of January. 


CANON LXIII 


We forbid to be publicly read in Church, histories of the martyrs which have been falsely put together by 
the enemies of the truth, in order to dishonour the martyrs of Christ and induce unbelief among those who 
hear them, but we order that such books be given to the flames. But those who accept them or apply their 
mind to them as true we anathematize. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXIII. 
Martyrologies made up by the ethnics (Elle nion) shall not be published in church. 


What is condemned is false histories of true martyrs, not (as Johnson erroneously supposes) “false legends 
of pretended martyrs.” There have been martyrs, both royal and plebeian, in much later times whose lives 
have been made ridiculous and whose memory has been rendered hateful to the ignorant people by so- 
called “histories” which might well have received the treatment ordered by the canon. 


CANON LXIV 


It does not befit a layman to dispute or teach publicly, thus claiming for himself authority to teach, but he 
should yield to the order appointed by the Lord, and to open his ears to those who have received the grace 
to teach, and be taught by them divine things; for in one Church God has made “different members,” 
according to the word of the Apostle: and Gregory the Theologian, wisely interpreting this passage, 
commends the order in vogue with them saying: “This order brethren we revere, this we guard. Let this 
one be the ear; that one the tongue, the hand or any other member. Let this one teach, but let that one 
learn.” And a little further on: “Learning in docility and abounding in cheerfulness, and ministering with 
alacrity, we shall not all be the tongue which is the more active member, not all of us Apostles, not all 
prophets, nor shall we all interpret.” And again: “Why dost thou make thyself a shepherd when thou art a 
sheep? Why become the head when thou art a foot? Why dost thou try to be a commander when thou art 
enrolled in the number of the soldiers?” And elsewhere: “Wisdom orders, Be not swift in words; nor 
compare thyself with the rich, being poor; nor seek to be wiser than the wise.” But if any one be found 
weakening the present canon, he is to be cut off for forty days. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXIV. 
A layman shall not teach, for all are not prophets, nor all apostles. 


Zonaras points out that this canon refers only to public instruction and not to private. Van Espen further 
notes that in the West this restriction is limited to the solemn and public preaching and announcing of the 
Word of God, which is restricted to bishops, and only by special and express license given to the other 
clergy, and refers to his own treatment of the subject In jure Eccles., Tom I., part 1, tit. xvj., cap. viij. 


CANON LXV 


The fires which are lighted on the new moons by some before their shops and houses, upon which 
(according to a certain ancient custom) they are wont foolishly and crazily to leap, we order henceforth to 
cease. Therefore, whosoever shall do such a thing, if he be a cleric, let him be deposed; but if he be a 
layman, let him be cut off. For it is written in the Fourth Book of the Kings “And Manasses built an altar to 
the whole host of heaven, in the two courts of the Lord, and made his sons to pass through the fire, he 
used lots and augurs and divinations by birds and made ventriloquists [or pythons ] and multiplied 
diviners, that he might do evil before the Lord and provoke him to anger.” 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXV. 


The fires which were made upon the new moons at the workshops are condemned and those who leaped 
upon them. 


Lupin remarks that the fires kindled on certain Saints’ days are almost certainly remains of this heathen 
practice. These fires are often accompanied with leaping, drinking, and the wrestling of young men. 


CANON LXVI 


From the holy day of the Resurrection of Christ our God until the next Lord’s day, for a whole week, in the 
holy churches the faithful ought to be free from labour, rejoicing in Christ with psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs; and celebrating the feast, and applying their minds to the reading of the holy Scriptures, 
and delighting in the Holy Mysteries; for thus shall we be exalted with Christ and together with him be 
raised up. Therefore, on the aforesaid days there must not be any horse races or any public spectacle. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LXVI. 

The faithful shall every one of them go to church during the whole week after Easter. 
Van Espen. 


It is certain that the whole of Easter week was kept as a feast by the whole Church both East and West; 
and this Synod did not introduce this custom by its canon, but adopted this canon to ensure its 
continuance. 


Here we have clearly set forth the Christian manner of passing a feast-day, viz., that the faithful on those 
days did give themselves up to “Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs,” from which the divine office 
which we call today canonical [i.e., chiefly Mattins and Vespers] are made up; and hence we understand 
that all the faithful ought to attend the choir-offices, which was indeed observed for many centuries, as I 
have shewn in my Dissertation on the Canonical Hours, cap. III., S: 1, and therefore it was called “public” 
[or common] prayer. 


CANON LXVII 


The divine Scripture commands us to abstain from blood, from things strangled, and from fornication. 
Those therefore who on account of a dainty stomach prepare by any art for food the blood of any animal, 
and so eat it, we punish suitably. If anyone henceforth venture to eat in any way the blood of an animal, if 
he be a clergyman, let him be deposed; if a layman, let him be cut off. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LXVII. 

A cleric eating blood shall be deposed, but a layman shall be cut off. 
Van Espen. 


The apostolic precept of abstaining “from blood and from things strangled” for some ages, not only among 
the Greeks but also among the Latins, was observed in many churches, but little by little and step by step 
it died out in the whole Church, at least in the Latin Church, altogether. 


In this the Latin Church followed the opinion of St. Augustine, Contra Faustum Manichaeum, Lib. XXXIL., 
cap. xiij., where he teaches at great length that the precept was given to Christians only while the Gentile 
Church was not yet settled. This passage of Augustine also proves that at that time Africa did not observe 
this precept of the Apostles. 


CANON LXVIII 


It is unlawful for anyone to corrupt or cut up a book of the Old or New Testament or of our holy and 
approved preachers and teachers, or to give them up to the traders in books or to those who are called 
perfumers, or to hand it over for destruction to any other like persons: unless to be sure it has been 
rendered useless either by bookworms, or by water, or in some other way. He who henceforth shall be 
observed to do such a thing shall be cut off for one year. Likewise also he who buys such books (unless he 
keeps them for his own use, or gives them to another for his benefit to be preserved) and has attempted to 
corrupt them, let him be cut off. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXVIII. 


Thou shalt not destroy nor hand over copies of the Divine Scriptures to be destroyed unless they are 
absolutely useless. 


Van Espen. 


(Foot-note.) 


I think that this canon was directed against certain Nestorian and Eutychian heretics, who, that they 
might find some patronage of their errors from the Holy Scriptures, dared in the sixth century most 
infamously to corrupt certain passages of the New Testament. 


CANON LXIX 


It is not permitted to a layman to enter the sanctuary (Holy Altar, Gk.), though, in accordance with a 
certain ancient tradition, the imperial power and authority is by no means prohibited from this when he 
wishes to offer his gifts to the Creator. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LXIX. 

No layman except the Emperor shall go up to the altar. 
Van Espen. 


That in the Latin Church as well as in the Greek for many centuries it was the constant custom, ratified by 
various councils, that lay-men are to be excluded from the sanctuary and from the place marked off for 
the priests who are celebrating the divine mysteries, is so notorious as to need no proof, and the present 
canon shows that among the Greeks the laity were not admitted to the sacrarium even to make offerings. 


The Synod makes but one exception, to wit, the Emperor, who can enter the rails of the holy altar by its 
permission “when he wishes to offer his gifts to the Creator, according to ancient custom.” 


Not without foundation does the Synod claim “ancient custom” for this; for long before, it is evident, it 
was the case from the words of the Emperor Theodosius the Younger. See also Theodoret (H. E., lib. v., 
cap. Xvij.). 


In the Latin Church, not only to emperors, kings, and great princes but also to patrons of churches, to 
toparchs of places, and even to magistrates, seats have been wont to be assigned honoris causa within the 
sanctuary or choir, and it has been contended that these are properly due to such persons. 


It is evident from Balsamon’s note that the later Greeks at least looked upon the Emperor as being (like 
the kings of England and France) a persona mixta, sharing in some degree the sacerdotal character, as 
being anointed not merely with oil, but with the sacred chrism. Vide in this connexion J. Wickham Legg, 
The Sacring of the English Kings, in “The Archaeological Journal,” March, 1894. 


CANON LXx 


Women are not permitted to speak at the time of the Divine Liturgy; but, according to the word of Paul the 
Apostle, “let them be silent. For it is not permitted to them to speak, but to be in subjection, as the law 
also saith. But if they wish to learn anything let them ask their own husbands at home.” 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXX. 
Women are not permitted to speak in church. 


“Let your women keep silence in the churches; for it is not permitted unto them to speak,” is the passage 
referred to. 1 Cor. xiv. 34. 


CANON LXxI 


Those who are taught the civil laws must not adopt the customs of the Gentiles, nor be induced to go to 
the theatre, nor to keep what are called Cylestras, nor to wear clothing contrary to the general custom; 
and this holds good when they begin their training, when they reach its end, and, in short, all the time of 
its duration. If any one from this time shall dare to do contrary to this canon he is to be cut off. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXI. 


Whoever devotes himself to the study of law, uses the manner of the Gentiles, going to the theatre, and 
rolling in the dust, or dressing differently to custom, shall be cut off. 


Liddell and Scott identify kalistra with kalindethra , which they define as “a place for horses to roll after 
exercise,” and note that it is a synonym of alindethra. But it is interesting to note that alinesis is “a rolling 
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in the dust, an exercise in which wrestlers rolled on the ground.” 


Hefele says that Balsamon and Zonaras have not been able rightly to explain what we are to understand 
by the forbidden “Cylestras,” but I think Johnson is not far out of the way when he translates “nor to 
meddle with athletic exercises.” 


CANON LXxXII 


An orthodox man is not permitted to marry an heretical woman, nor an orthodox woman to be joined to an 
heretical man. But if anything of this kind appear to have been done by any [we require them] to consider 
the marriage null, and that the marriage be dissolved. For it is not fitting to mingle together what should 
not be mingled, nor is it right that the sheep be joined with the wolf, nor the lot of sinners with the portion 
of Christ. But if any one shall transgress the things which we have decreed let him be cut off. But if any 
who up to this time are unbelievers and are not yet numbered in the flock of the orthodox have contracted 
lawful marriage between themselves, and if then, one choosing the right and coming to the light of truth 
and the other remaining still detained by the bond of error and not willing to behold with steady eye the 
divine rays, the unbelieving woman is pleased to cohabit with the believing man, or the unbelieving man 
with the believing woman, let them not be separated, according to the divine Apostle, “for the unbelieving 
husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife by her husband.” 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXII. 


A marriage contracted with heretics is void. But if they have made the contract before [conversion] let 
them remain [united] if they so desire. 


Perhaps none of the canons of this synod present greater and more insolvable difficulties than the 
present. It has been for long centuries the tradition of the Church that the marriage of a baptized 
Christian with an unbaptized person is null, but this canon seems to say that the same is the case if the 
one party be a heretic even though baptized. If this is what the canon means it elevates heresy into an 
impedimentum dirimens. Such is not and never has been the law of the West, and such is not to-day the 
practice of the Eastern church, which allows the marriage of its people with Lutherans and with Roman 
Catholics and never questions the validity of their marriages. Van Espen thinks “the Greek commentators 
seem” to think that the heretics referred to are unbaptized; I do not know exactly why he thinks so. 


CANON LXxXIII 


Since the life-giving cross has shewn to us Salvation, we should be careful that we render due honour to 
that by which we were saved from the ancient fall. Wherefore, in mind, in word, in feeling giving 
veneration (proskunesin) to it, we command that the figure of the cross, which some have placed on the 
floor, be entirely removed therefrom, lest the trophy of the victory won for us be desecrated by the 
trampling under foot of those who walk over it. Therefore those who from this present represent on the 
pavement the sign of the cross, we decree are to be cut off. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXIII. 
If there is a cross upon a pavement it must be removed. 


This canon defines that to the image of the cross is to be “given veneration (proskunesis) of the intellect, 
of the words, and of the sense,” i.e., the cross is to be venerated with the interior cultus of the soul, is to 
be venerated with the exterior culture of praise, and also with sensible acts, such as kissings, bowings, 
etc. 


CANON LXXIV 

It is not permitted to hold what are called Agapae, that is love-feasts, in the Lord’s houses or churches, 
nor to eat within the house, nor to spread couches. If any dare to do so let him cease therefrom or be cut 
off. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXIV. 


Agapae are not to be held in the churches, nor shall beds be put up. Whoso refuse to give up these, let 
them be cut off. 


This is a renewal of canon xxviij., of Laodicea, on which canon see the notes. 


CANON LXXV 


We will that those whose office it is to sing in the churches do not use undisciplined vociferations, nor 
force nature to shouting, nor adopt any of those modes which are incongruous and unsuitable for the 
church: but that they offer the psalmody to God, who is the observer of secrets, with great attention and 
compunction. For the Sacred Oracle taught that the Sons of Israel were to be pious. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXV. 
Inordinate vociferation of the psalms is not allowed, nor he that adopts things unsuited to the churches. 


This question of the character of church-music was one early discussed among Christians, and (long 
before the time of this synod), St. Augustine, in debating as to whether the chanting or the reading of the 
psalter was the more edifying, concludes, “when the psalms are chanted with a voice and most suitable 
modulation (liquida voce et convenientissima modulatione), I recognize that there is great utility in the 
practice,” and further on he adds that singing is to be the rather approved, because “by the delight given 
to the ears the infirm soul is worked up to pious aspirations.” (Confess. Lib. x., cap. xxxiij.). 


CANON LXXVI 


It is not right that those who are responsible for reverence to churches should place within the sacred 
bounds an eating place, nor offer food there, nor make other sales. For God our Saviour teaching us when 
he was tabernacling in the flesh commanded not to make his Father’s house a house of merchandize. He 
also poured out the small coins of the money-changers, and drave out all those who made common the 
temple. If, therefore, anyone shall be taken in the aforesaid fault let him be cut off. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXVI. 


A public house should not be established within the sacred precincts; and it is wrong to sell food there; 
and whosoever shall do so shall be cut off. 


Both Balsamon and Zonaras remark that this canon refers to the vestibule of the church and to the rest of 
the sacred inclosure, and not to the interior of the church proper, for there no one would ever think of 
having a shop. 


CANON LXXVII 


It is not right that those who are dedicated to religion, whether clerics or ascetics, should wash in the 
bath with women, nor should any Christian man or layman do so. For this is severely condemned by the 
heathens. But if any one is caught in this thing, if he is a cleric let him be deposed; if a layman, let him be 
cut off. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXVII. 


A Christian man shall not bathe with women. Should a cleric do so he is to be deposed, and a layman cut 
off. 


This is a renewal of the XXX*th canon of Laodicea. It will be noted, as Zonaras remarks, that the monks 
must be counted among the laymen who are to be cut off, since they have no clerical character or tonsure. 


CANON LXXVIII 


It behoves those who are illuminated to learn the Creed by heart and to recite it to the bishop or 
presbyters on the Fifth Feria of the Week. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXVIII. 
He that is illuminated is to recite (apangelleto ) the faith on the fifth feria of the week. 


This is a renewal of canon xlvi. of Laodicea. 


CANON LXXIx 


As we confess the divine birth of the Virgin to be without any childbed, since it came to pass without seed, 
and as we preach this to the entire flock, so we subject to correction those who through ignorance do 
anything which is inconsistent therewith. Wherefore since some on the day after the holy Nativity of 
Christ our God are seen cooking semidalin , and distributing it to each other, on pretext of doing honour 
to the puerperia of the spotless Virgin Maternity, we decree that henceforth nothing of the kind be done 
by the faithful. For this is not honouring the Virgin (who above thought and speech bare in the flesh the 
incomprehensible Word) when we define and describe, from ordinary things and from such as occur with 
ourselves, her ineffable parturition. If therefore anyone henceforth be discovered doing any such thing, if 
he be a cleric let him be deposed, but if a layman let him be cut off. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXIX. 


Whoever after the feast of the Mother of God shall prepare semidilin (semilam) or anything else on 
account of what is called puerperia, let him be cut off. 


As the Catholic Church has always taught the Virgin-birth as well as the Virgin-conception of our Blessed 
Lord, and has affirmed that Mary was ever-virgin, even after she had brought forth the incarnate Son, so 
it follows necessarily that there could be no childbed nor puerperal flux. It need hardly be remarked here 
that besides other texts that of the prophet is considered as teaching thus much, “Behold the Virgin (ha 
alma) shall conceive and bear a son,” she that “bare” as well as she that “conceived” being a virgin. Some 
commentators have taken epilocheia for the afterbirth, but Christian Lupus, as Van Espen notes, has 
pointed out that the early fathers seem to have recognized that the Virgin did have the “afterbirth,” and 
this St. Jerome expressly teaches in his book, Contra Helvidium. 


The Greeks, however, understood it as I have translated, and the witness of Zonaras will be sufficient. The 
words lochos, lochaios and the like all signify “lying in,” “a place of lying in,” and Liddell and Scott say 
that the latter word is used of “bearing down like heavy ears of corn,” which would well express the 
labour pains. 


Zonaras. 


This canon teaches that the parturition of the holy Virgin was without any childbed. For childbed 
(puerperium) is the emission of the foetus accompanied by pain and a flux of blood: but none of us ever 
believed that the Mother of God was subjected to sufferings of this sort, for these are the consequents of 
natural conception, but her conception was supernatural; and by the Holy Spirit it was brought to pass 
that she was not subjected to those evils which rightly are attached to natural parturition. 


On this canon should be read the extensive treatment of Asseman (Bib. Juris Orient., Tom. v., pp. 193 et 
seqq.) 


CANON LXxxX 


If any bishop, or presbyter, or deacon, or any of those who are enumerated in the list of the clergy, or a 
layman, has no very grave necessity nor difficult business so as to keep him from church for a very long 
time, but being in town does not go to church on three consecutive Sundays—three weeks—if he is a 
cleric let him be deposed, but if a layman let him be cut off. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXX. 


If anyone without the constraint of necessity leaves his church for three Lord’s days, he shall be deprived 
of communion. 


This is a renewal of canon xi. of Sardica (xiv. according to the numbering of Dionysius Exiguus.) 


CANON LXxxI 


Whereas we have heard that in some places in the hymn Trisagion there is added after “Holy and 
Immortal,” “Who was crucified for us, have mercy upon us,” and since this as being alien to piety was by 
the ancient and holy Fathers cast out of the hymn, as also the violent heretics who inserted these new 
words were cast out of the Church; we also, confirming the things which were formerly piously 
established by our holy Fathers, anathematize those who after this present decree allow in church this or 
any other addition to the most sacred hymn; but if indeed he who has transgressed is of the sacerdotal 
order, we command that he be deprived of his priestly dignity, but if he be a layman or monk let him be 
cut off. 


Notes. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXXI. 
Whoever adds to the hymn Trisagion these words “Who wast crucified” shall be deemed heterodox. 


The addition of the phrase condemned by this canon was probably made first by Peter Fullo, and although 
indeed it was capable of a good meaning, if the whole hymn was understood as being addressed to Christ, 
and although this was admitted by very many of the orthodox, yet as it was chiefly used by the 
Monophysites and with an undoubtedly heretical intention, it was finally ousted from this position and its 
adherents were styled Theopaschites. From all this it came about that by 518 it was a source of 
disagreement among the Catholics, some affirming the expression, as looked at by itself, to be a 
touchstone of orthodoxy. The Emperor Justinian tried to have it approved by Pope Hormisdas, but 
unsuccessfully, the pontiff only declaring that it was unnecessary, and even dangerous. Fulgentius of 
Ruspe and Dionysius Exiguus had declared it orthodox. Pope John II. almost came to the point of 
approving the phrase “one of the Trinity suffered,” nor did his successor Agapetus I. speak any more 
definitely on the point, but the Fifth Ecumenical Council directly approved the formula. 


But this, of course, did not touch the point of its introduction into the Trisagion or, more accurately, of the 
introduction of the words “who was crucified for us.” 


It should have been noted that at a Home Synod in 478, Peter Fullo had been deposed for the insertion of 
this clause, because he intended to imply that the true God had suffered death upon the cross. This 
sentence was a confirmation of one already pronounced against him by a synod held at Antioch which had 
raised a man, Stephen by name, to its episcopal throne. 


Such is the history of a matter which, while it seemed at first as of little moment, yet for many years was a 
source of trouble in the Church. (Vide Hefele, History of the Councils, Vol. III., pp. 454, 457; Vol. IV, p. 
26.) 


CANON LXxXxII 


In some pictures of the venerable icons, a lamb is painted to which the Precursor points his finger, which 
is received as a type of grace, indicating beforehand through the Law, our true Lamb, Christ our God. 
Embracing therefore the ancient types and shadows as symbols of the truth, and patterns given to the 
Church, we prefer “grace and truth,” receiving it as the fulfilment of the Law. In order therefore that “that 
which is perfect” may be delineated to the eyes of all, at least in coloured expression, we decree that the 
figure in human form of the Lamb who taketh away the sin of the world, Christ our God, be henceforth 
exhibited in images, instead of the ancient lamb, so that all may understand by means of it the depths of 
the humiliation of the Word of God, and that we may recall to our memory his conversation in the flesh, 
his passion and salutary death, and his redemption which was wrought for the whole world. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXXII. 

Thou shalt not paint a lamb for the type of Christ, but himself. 

As from this canon, a century earlier than the iconoclastic controversy, the prevalence of pictures is 
evident, so from the canon of the same synod with regard to the veneration due to the image of the cross 
(number lxxiii.), we learn that the teaching of the Church with regard to relative worship was the same as 


was subsequently set forth, so that the charge of innovating, sometimes rashly brought against the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council, has no foundation in fact whatever. 


This canon is further interesting as being the one cited by more than one Pope and Western Authority as 
belonging to “the Sixth Synod.” 


CANON LXXXIII 


No one may give the Eucharist to the bodies of the dead; for it is written “Take and eat.” But the bodies of 
the dead can neither “take” nor “eat.” 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXXIII. 

The Sacraments must not be given to a dead body. 

This is canon iv. of the Council of Hippo, in the year 393. (Vide Hefele, Vol. II., p. 397.) The earlier canon 


includes baptism also, in its prohibition. This is canons xviii. and xx. of the African code, according to the 
Greek numbering. 


CANON LXXXIV 


Following the canonical laws of the Fathers, we decree concerning infants, as often as they are found 
without trusty witnesses who say that they are undoubtedly baptized; and as often as they are themselves 
unable on account of their age to answer satisfactorily in respect to the initiatory mystery given to them; 
that they ought without any offence to be baptized, lest such a doubt might deprive them of the 
sanctification of such a purification. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXXIV. 
Whoever do not know nor can prove by documents that they have been baptized, let them be christened. 


This is canon VII., of the Sixth Council of Carthage, (Vide Hefele, Hist. of the Councils, Vol. II., p. 424); 
and Canon lxxv., of the African code (to which Balsam on attributes this canon), by the Greek numbering, 
(Ixxii. by the Latin). 


CANON LXxXXV 


We have received from the Scriptures that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word shall be 
established. Therefore we decree that slaves who are manumitted by their masters in the presence of 
three witnesses shall enjoy that honour; for they being present at the time will add strength and stability 
to the liberty given, and they will bring it to pass that faith will be kept in those things which they now 
witness were done in their presence. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXXvV. 


A slave manumitted by his master before two witnesses shall be free. 


CANON LXXXVI 


Those who to the destruction of their own souls procure and bring up harlots, if they be clerics, they are 
to be [cut off and] deposed, if laymen to be cut off. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXXVI. 
Whoever gathers together harlots to the ruin of souls, shall be cut off. 


The brackets enclose the reading of Hervetus. But Zonaras had this same text, and therefore it may be 
safely followed instead of that of Balsamon, as edited by Beveridge. 


CANON LXXXVII 


She who has left her husband is an adulteress if she has come to another, according to the holy and divine 
Basil, who has gathered this most excellently from the prophet Jeremiah: “If a woman has become another 
man’s, her husband shall not return to her, but being defiled she shall remain defiled;” and again, “He 
who has an adulteress is senseless and impious.” If therefore she appears to have departed from her 
husband without reason, he is deserving of pardon and she of punishment. And pardon shall be given to 
him that he may be in communion with the Church. But he who leaves the wife lawfully given him, and 
shall take another is guilty of adultery by the sentence of the Lord. And it has been decreed by our 
Fathers that they who are such must be “weepers” for a year, “hearers” for two years, “prostrators” for 
three years, and in the seventh year to stand with the faithful and thus be counted worthy of the Oblation 
[if with tears they do penance]. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXXVII. 


She who goes from her husband to another man is an adulteress. And he who from his wife goes to 
another woman is an adulterer according to the word of the Lord. 


Compare with this canon lviij. of St. Basil. 
The words in brackets are found in Beveridge, but were lacking in Hervetus’s text. 


Johnson. 


Here discipline is relaxed; formerly an adulteress did fifteen years’ penance. See Can. Bas., 58. No 
wonder if in 200 years’ time from St. Basil, the severity of discipline was abated. 


CANON LXXXVIIT 


No one may drive any beast into a church except perchance a traveller, urged thereto by the greatest 
necessity, in default of a shed or resting-place, may have turned aside into said church. For unless the 
beast had been taken inside, it would have perished, and he, by the loss of his beast of burden, and thus 
without means of continuing his journey, would be in peril of death. And we are taught that the Sabbath 
was made for man: wherefore also the safety and comfort of man are by all means to be placed first. But 
should anyone be detected without any necessity such as we have just mentioned, leading his beast into a 
church, if he be a cleric let him be deposed, and if a layman let him be cut off. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXXVIII. 


Cattle shall not be led into the holy halls, unless the greatest necessity compels it. 


CANON LXXXIX 


The faithful spending the days of the Salutatory Passion in fasting, praying and compunction of heart, 
ought to fast until the midnight of the Great Sabbath: since the divine Evangelists, Matthew and Luke, 
have shewn us how late at night it was [that the resurrection took place], the one by using the words oPse 
sabbaton, and the other by the words orthrou batheos. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXXIX. 


On the Great Sabbath the fast must be continued until midnight. 


CANON XC 


We have received from our divine Fathers the canon law that in honour of Christ’s resurrection, we are 
not to kneel on Sundays. Lest therefore we should ignore the fulness of this observance we make it plain 
to the faithful that after the priests have gone to the Altar for Vespers on Saturdays (according to the 
prevailing custom) no one shall kneel in prayer until the evening of Sunday, at which time after the 
entrance for compline, again with bended knees we offer our prayers to the Lord. For taking the night 
after the Sabbath, which was the forerunner of our Lord’s resurrection, we begin from it to sing in the 
spirit hymns to God, leading our feast out of darkness into light, and thus during an entire day and night, 
we celebrate the Resurrection. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XC. 


From the evening entrance of the Sabbath until the evening entrance of the Lord’s day there must be no 
kneeling. 


Van Espen. 


No doubt the synod by the words “we have received from the divine Fathers,” referred to canon xx. of the 
Council of Nice. 


For many centuries this custom was preserved even in the Latin Church; and the custom of keeping feasts 
and whole days generally from evening to evening is believed to have been an Apostolic tradition, 
received by them from the Jews. At the end of the VIII*th Century the Synod of Frankfort declared in its 
Xxj. canon, that “the Lord’s day should be kept from evening to evening.” 


CANON XCI 


Those who give drugs for procuring abortion, and those who receive poisons to kill the foetus, are 
subjected to the penalty of murder. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XCI. 
Whoever gives or receives medicine to produce abortion is a homicide. 


See Canon XXI. of Ancyra, and Canon II. of St. Basil; to wit, “She who purposely destroys the foetus, shall 
suffer the punishment of murder. And we pay no attention to the subtile distinction as to whether the 


foetus was formed or unformed. And by this not only is justice satisfied for the child that should have been 
born, but also for her who prepared for herself the snares, since the women very often die who make such 
experiments.” 


CANON XCII 


The holy synod decrees that those who in the name of marriage carry off women and those who in any 
way assist the ravishers, if they be clerics, they shall lose their rank, but if they be laymen they shall be 
anathematized. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XCII. 


Those who run away with women, and those who assist and give a hand, if they be clerics they shall be 
deposed, if laymen they shall be anathamatized. 


Van Espen. 


This canon simply renews and confirms Canon xxvij of Chalcedon. 


CANON XCIII 


If the wife of a man who has gone away and does not appear, cohabit with another before she is assured of 
the death of the first, she is an adulteress. The wives of soldiers who have married husbands who do not 
appear are in the same case; as are also they who on account of the wanderings of their husbands do not 
wait for their return. But the circumstance here has some excuse, in that the suspicion of his death 
becomes very great. But she who in ignorance has married a man who at the time was deserted by his 
wife, and then is dismissed because his first wife returns to him, has indeed committed fornication, but 
through ignorance; therefore she is not prevented from marrying, but it is better if she remain as she is. If 
a soldier shall return after a long time, and find his wife on account of his long absence has been united to 
another man, if he so wishes, he may receive his own wife [back again], pardon being extended in 
consideration of their ignorance both to her and to the man who took her home in second marriage. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XCIII. 


A woman who when her husband does not turn up, before she is certain he is dead, takes another commits 
adultery. But when the man returns he may receive her again, if he so elects. 


Compare in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa xxxiv., Quaest. I. and II. Epistle 
of St. Leo to Nicetas. Also compare of St. Basil’s canon’s xxxj., xxxvj., and xlvj. 


CANON XCIV 


The canon subjects to penalties those who take heathen oaths, and we decree to them excommunication. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XCIV. 

Whoever uses Gentile oaths, is worthy of punishment, for he is cut off. 

The reference is to canon 1xxxj. of St. Basil’s canons. 

Van Espen. 

Tertullian (De Idolatria, cap. xx.) supposes that to swear by the false gods of the Gentiles, contains in itself 


some idolatry, an opinion shared by St. Basil, comparing those using such oaths with them who betrayed 
Christ, and who are partakers of the talk of devils. 


CANON XCV 


Those who from the heretics come over to orthodoxy, and to the number of those who should be saved, we 
receive according to the following order and custom. Arians, Macedonians, Novatians, who call 
themselves Cathari, Aristeri, and Testareskaidecatitae, or Tetraditae, and Apollinarians, we receive on 
their presentation of certificates and on their anathematizing every heresy which does not hold as does 
the holy Apostolic Church of God: then first of all we anoint them with the holy chrism on their foreheads, 
eyes, nostrils, mouth and ears; and as we seal them we say—”The seal of the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 


But concerning the Paulianists it has been determined by the Catholic Church that they shall by all means 
be rebaptized. The Eunomeans also, who baptize with one immersion; and the Montanists, who here are 
called Phrygians; and the Sabellians, who consider the Son to be the same as the Father, and are guilty in 
certain other grave matters, and all the other heresies—for there are many heretics here, especially those 
who come from the region of the Galatians—all of their number who are desirous of coming to the 
Orthodox faith, we receive as Gentiles. And on the first day we make them Christians, on the second 
Catechumens, then on the third day we exorcise them, at the same time also breathing thrice upon their 
faces and ears; and thus we initiate them, and we make them spend time in church and hear the 
Scriptures; and then we baptize them. 


And the Manichaeans, and Valentinians and Marcionites and all of similar heresies must give certificates 
and anathematize each his own heresy, and also Nestorius, Eutyches, Dioscorus, Severus, and the other 
chiefs of such heresies, and those who think with them, and all the aforesaid heresies; and so they become 
partakers of the holy Communion. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XCV. 


Thus we admit those converted from the heretics. We anoint with the holy chrism, upon the brow, eyes, 
nostrils, mouth, and ears, Arians, Macedonians, Novatians (who are called Cathari), Aristerians (who are 
called Quartadecimans or Tetraditae), and Apollinarians when they anathematize every heresy; and sign 
them with the cross as we Say, “The Seal of the gift of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 


Compare with this Canon vij. of Laodicea, and the so-called vij*th. canon of the First Council of 
Constantinople. 


The text I have translated is that ordinarily given, I now present to the reader Hefele’s argument for its 
worthlessness. 


Hefele. 


This text is undoubtedly false, for (a) the baptism of the Gnostics was, according to the recognized 
ecclesiastical principle, invalid, and a Gnostic coming into the Church was required to be baptized anew; 
(b) besides, it would have us first to require of a Gnostic an anathema on Nestorius, Eutyches, etc. More 
accurate, therefore, is the text, as it is given by Beveridge, and as Balsamon had it, to the effect that: “In 
the same way (as the preceding) are the Manichaeans, Valentinians, Marcionites, and similar heretics to 
be treated (i.e., to be baptized anew); but the Nestorians must (merely) present certificates, and 
anathematize their heresy, Nestorius, Eutyches, etc.” Here we have only this mistake, that the Nestorians 
must anathematize, among others, also Eutyches, which they would certainly have done very willingly. At 
the best, we must suppose that there is a gap in the text, and that after, “all of similar heresies,” we must 
add “the later heretics must present certificates and anathematize Nestorius, Eutyches, etc.” 


There seems but little doubt that whatever may be the truth in the matter, the early theologians and 
fathers held that even though the external rite of Holy Baptism might be validly performed by schismatics 
and heretics, yet that by it the person so baptized did not receive the Holy Ghost, and this opinion was not 
confined to the East, but was also prevalent in the West. Vide Rupertus, De Divinis Officiis, Lib. X., Cap. 
XXV. 


CANON XCVI 


Those who by baptism have put on Christ have professed that they will copy his manner of life which he 
led in the flesh. Those therefore who adorn and arrange their hair to the detriment of those who see them, 
that is by cunningly devised intertwinings, and by this means put a bait in the way of unstable souls, we 
take in hand to cure paternally with a suitable punishment: training them and teaching them to live 
soberly, in order that having laid aside the deceit and vanity of material things, they may give their minds 
continually to a life which is blessed and free from mischief, and have their conversation in fear, pure, 
[and holy ]; and thus come as near as possible to God through their purity of life; and adorn the inner man 
rather than the outer, and that with virtues, and good and blameless manners, so that they leave in 
themselves no remains of the left-handedness of the adversary. But if any shall act contrary to the present 
canon let him be cut off. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XCVI. 
Whoever twist up their hair into artistic plaits for the destruction of the beholders are to be cut off. 


For the intricate manner of dressing the hair used in the East, and for a description of the golden dye, see 
the scholion of Zonaras. Van Espen remarks that the curious care for somebody else’s hair in the form of 


wigs, so prevalent with many laymen and ecclesiastics of his day, is the same vice condemned by the 
canon in another shape. 


CANON XCVII 


Those who have commerce with a wife or in any other manner without regard thereto make sacred places 
common, and treat them with contempt and thus remain in them, we order all such to be expelled, even 
from the dwellings of the catechumens which are in the venerable temples. And if any one shall not 
observe these directions, if he be a cleric let him be deposed, but if a layman let him be cut off. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XCVII. 


Whoever in a temple has commerce with his wife and remains there out of contempt, shall be expelled 
even from the Catechumens. If any one shall not observe this he shall be deposed or cut off. 


Zonaras. 


In the name of holy places, not the church itself but the adjoining and dependent buildings are intended 
such as those which are called the “Catechumena.” For no one would be audacious enough to wish to 
cohabit with his wife in the very temple itself. 


CANON XCVIII 


He who brings to the intercourse of marriage a woman who is betrothed to another man who is still alive, 
is to lie under the charge of adultery. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XCVIII. 
He is an adulterer who takes one espoused to some one else. 


Aristenus’s commentary on this canon is Saphes. A more extraordinary estimate of it could hardly be 
made. So far from the meaning being “perspicuous,” as the Latin translation has it, the meaning seems to 
be past finding out; for, as Van Espen remarks, a man who sins with a betrothed woman is certainly not an 
“adulterer.” He tries therefore to introduce the idea that though he is not an adulterer, yet he is to be 
punished as if he were. But the Greek hardly seems patient of this meaning, and the Ancient Epitome says 
in so many words that he is an adulterer. 


On account of this difficulty some have supposed that the espousals here mentioned were not de futuro 
but de proesenti, and that therefore it was the case of stealing a real wife of another man. But this 
explanation also is involved in many difficulties. 


CANON XCIX 


We have further learned that, in the regions of the Armenians, certain persons boil joints of meat within 
the sanctuary and offer portions to the priests, distributing it after the Jewish fashion. Wherefore, that we 
may keep the church undefiled, we decree that it is not lawful for any priest to seize the separate portions 
of flesh meat from those who offer them, but they are to be content with what he that offers pleases to 
give them; and further we decree that such offering be made outside the church. And if any one does not 
thus, let him be cut off. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XCIX. 

There are some who like the Jews cook meat in the holy places. Whoever permits this, or receives aught 
from them, is not fit to be priest. But if any one should of his own free choice offer it, then he might 


receive as much as the offerer chose to give him, provided the offer were made outside the church. 


A similar Judaizing superstitious custom was also found in the West, of which Walafrid Strabo gives an 
account in the IX. Century (De Rebus Ecclesiasticis, cap. xviii.). 


CANON C 


“Let thine eyes behold the thing which is right,” orders Wisdom, “and keep thine heart with all care.” For 
the bodily senses easily bring their own impressions into the soul. Therefore we order that henceforth 


there shall in no way be made pictures, whether they are in paintings or in what way so ever, which 
attract the eye and corrupt the mind, and incite it to the enkindling of base pleasures. And if any one shall 
attempt to do this he is to be cut off. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon C. 


Pictures which induce impurity are not to be painted. Whoso shall transgress shall be cut off. 


CANON CI 


The great and divine Apostle Paul with loud voice calls man created in the image of God, the body and 
temple of Christ. Excelling, therefore, every sensible creature, he who by the saving Passion has attained 
to the celestial dignity, eating and drinking Christ, is fitted in all respects for eternal life, sanctifying his 
soul and body by the participation of divine grace. Wherefore, if any one wishes to be a participator of the 
immaculate Body in the time of the Synaxis, and to offer himself for the communion, let him draw near, 
arranging his hands in the form of a cross, and so let him receive the communion of grace. But such as, 
instead of their hands, make vessels of gold or other materials for the reception of the divine gift, and by 
these receive the immaculate communion, we by no means allow to come, as preferring inanimate and 
inferior matter to the image of God. But if any one shall be found imparting the immaculate Communion to 
those who bring vessels of this kind, let him be cut off as well as the one who brings them. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CI. 


Whoever comes to receive the Eucharist holds his hands in the form of a cross, and takes it with his 
mouth; whoever shall prepare a receptacle of gold or of any other material instead of his hand, shall be 
cut off. 


Balsamon. 


At first, perchance, this was invented from pious feelings, because the hand which came in contact with 
base and unworthy things was not worthy to receive the Lord’s body, but, as time went on, piety was 
turned to the injury of the soul, so that those who did this when they came to receive with an arrogant and 
insolent bearing, were preferred to the poor. 


St. Cyril of Jerusalem. 
(Cateches. Mystagog. v. ) 


When thou goest to receive communion go not with thy wrists extended, nor with thy fingers separated, 
but placing thy left hand as a throne for thy right, which is to receive so great a King, and in the hollow of 
the palm receive the body of Christ, saying, Amen. 


Vide also St. John Damascene, De Fide Orthodoxa, lib. iv., cap. xiv. On the whole matter cf. Card. Bona, De 
Rebus Lit., lib. ii., cap. xvij., n. 3. 


CANON CII 


It behoves those who have received from God the power to loose and bind, to consider the quality of the 
sin and the readiness of the sinner for conversion, and to apply medicine suitable for the disease, lest if he 
is injudicious in each of these respects he should fail in regard to the healing of the sick man. For the 
disease of sin is not simple, but various and multiform, and it germinates many mischievous offshoots, 
from which much evil is diffused, and it proceeds further until it is checked by the power of the physician. 
Wherefore he who professes the science of spiritual medicine ought first of all to consider the disposition 
of him who has sinned, and to see whether he tends to health or (on the contrary) provokes to himself 
disease by his own behaviour, and to look how he can care for his manner of life during the interval. And if 
he does not resist the physician, and if the ulcer of the soul is increased by the application of the imposed 
medicaments, then let him mete out mercy to him according as he is worthy of it. For the whole account is 
between God and him to whom the pastoral rule has been delivered, to lead back the wandering sheep 
and to cure that which is wounded by the serpent; and that he may neither cast them down into the 
precipices of despair, nor loosen the bridle towards dissolution or contempt of life; but in some way or 
other, either by means of sternness and astringency, or by greater softness and mild medicines, to resist 
this sickness and exert himself for the healing of the ulcer, now examining the fruits of his repentance and 
wisely managing the man who is called to higher illumination. For we ought to know two things, to wit, 
the things which belong to strictness and those which belong to custom, and to follow the traditional form 
in the case of those who are not fitted for the highest things, as holy Basil teaches us. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon CII. 
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The character of a sin must be considered from all points and conversion expected. And so let mercy be 
meted out. 


The Canons of the Synods of Sardica, Carthage, Constantinople, and Carthage 
Under St. Cyprian, 
Which Canons Were Received by the Council in Trullo and Ratified by II. Nice. 
Introductory Note. 


I have placed the canons of Sardica and those of Carthage and those of the Council held at Constantinople 
under Nectarius and Theophilus, and that of the Council of Carthage under St. Cyprian, immediately after 
the Council in Trullo, because in the second canon of that synod they are for the first time mentioned by 
name as being accepted by the Universal Church. 


The Council of Sardica 


a.d. 343 or 344 


EMPERORS.—CONSTANTIUS AND CONSTANS. 
POPE.—JULIUS I. 


INTRODUCTION ON THE DATE OF THE COUNCIL 
(Hefele, Hist. Councils, Vol. II., pp. 86 et seqq.) 


Our inquiries concerning the Synod of Sardica must begin with a chronological examination of the date of 
this assembly. Socrates and Sozomen place it expressly in the year 347 a.d., with the more precise 
statement that it was held under the Consuls Rufinus and Eusebius in the eleventh year after the death of 
Constantine the Great, therefore after the 22d of May, 347, according to our way of reckoning. 


This was the most general view until, rather more than a hundred years ago, the learned Scipio Maffei 
discovered at Verona, the fragment of a Latin translation of an old Alexandrian chronicle (the Historia 
Acephala), and edited it in the third volume of the Osservazioni Litterarii in 1738. This fragment contains 
the information that on the 24th Phaophi (October 21), under the Consuls Constantius IV. and Constans 
II., in the year 346, Athanasius had returned to Alexandria from his second exile. As it is universally 
allowed, however, as we shall presently show more clearly, that this return certainly only took place about 
two years after the Synod of Sardica, Mansi hence saw the necessity of dating this synod as early as the 
year 344. In this he is confirmed by St. Jerome, in the continuation of the Eusebian chronicle, who, in 
accordance with the Historia Acephala, has assigned the return of St. Athanasius to the tenth year of the 
reign of the Emperor Constantius, in 346. 


Many learned men now followed Mansi, the greater number blindly; others, again, sought to contradict 
him, at first the learned Dominican, Mamachi; then Dr. Wetzer (Professor at Freiburg); and latterly, we 
ourselves in a treatise, “Controversen ueber die Synode von Sardika,” in the Tuebinger Theol. 
Quartalschrift, 1852. Soon after there was a fresh discovery. Some of the Paschal Letters of St. 
Athanasius, which until then were supposed to be lost, were discovered in an Egyptian monastery, with a 
very ancient preface translated into Syriac, and were published in that language by Cureton in London, 
and in the year 1852 in German by Professor Larsow, at the Grey Friars Convent, in Berlin. 


Among these Festal Letters, the nineteenth, intended for Easter 347, and therefore composed in the 
beginning of that year, had been rewritten in Alexandria, as the introduction expressly states. This 
confirms the statement of the Historia Acephala, that Athanasius was already returned to Alexandria in 
October, 346, and confirms the chief points of Mansi’s hypothesis; while, on the other hand, it 
unanswerably refutes, by Athanasius’ own testimony, the statements of Socrates and Sozomen (which, 
from their dependence on each other, only count as one), with reference to the date 347. 


As we said, Mansi placed this Synod in the year 344; but the old preface to the Festal Letters of St. 
Athanasius dates it in the year 343, and in fact we can now only hesitate between the dates 343 and 344. 
If the preface were as ancient and as powerfully convincing as the Festal Letters themselves, then the 
question concerning the date of the Council of Sardica would be most accurately decided. As, however, 
this preface contains mistakes in several places, especially chronological errors—for instance, regarding 
the death of Constantine the Great—we cannot unconditionally accept its statement as to the date 344, 
but can only do so when it corresponds with other dates concerning that time. 


Let us, at all events, assume that Athanasius came to Rome about Easter, 340. As is known, he was there 
for three whole years, and in the beginning of the fourth year was summoned to the Emperor Constans at 
Milan. This points to the summer of 343. From thence he went through Gaul to Sardica, and thus it is 
quite possible that that Synod might have begun in the autumn of 343. It probably lasted, however, until 
the spring; for when the two envoys, Euphrates of Cologne, and Vincent of Capua, who were sent by the 
Synod to the Emperor Constans, arrived in Antioch, it was already Easter 344. Stephen, the bishop of the 
latter city, treated them in a truly diabolical manner; but his wickedness soon became notorious, and a 
synod was established, which deposed him after Easter 344. Its members were Eusebians, who therefore 
appointed Leontius Castratus as Stephen’s successor, and it is indeed no other than this assembly which 
Athanasius has in mind, when he says it took place three years after the Synod in Encaeniis, and drew up 
a very explicit Eusebian confession of faith, the makrostichos. 


The disgraceful behaviour of Bishop Stephen of Antioch for some time inclined the Emperor to place less 


confidence in the Arian party, and to allow Athanasius’s exiled clergy to return home in the summer of 
344. Ten months later, the pseudo-bishop, Gregory of Alexandria, died (in June, 345), and Constantius did 
not permit any fresh appointment to the see of Alexandria, but recalled St. Athanasius by three letters, 
and waited for him more than a year. Thus the see of Alexandria remained unoccupied for more than a 
year, until the last six months of 346. At length, in October, 346, Athanasius returned to his bishopric. 


We see then that by accepting the distinct statements of the Paschal Letters of St. Athanasius and the 
preface, we obtain a satisfactory chronological system in which the separate details cohere well together, 
and which thus recommends itself. One great objection which we formerly raised ourselves against the 
date 344 can now be solved. It is certainly true that in 353 or 354 Pope Librius wrote thus: “Eight years 
ago the Eusebian deputies, Eudoxius and Martyrius (who came to the West with the formula makrostikos), 
refused to anathematize the Arian doctrine at Milan.” But the Synod of Milan here alluded to, and placed 
about the year 345, was not, as we before erroneously supposed, held before the Synod of Sardica, but 
after it. We are somewhat less fortunate as regards another difficulty. The Eusebians assembled at 
Philippopolis (the pseudo-synod of Sardica) say, in their synodal letter: “Bishop Asclepas of Gaza was 
deposed from his bishopric seventeen years ago.” This deposition occurred at an Antiochian synod. If we 
identified this synod with the well-known one of 330, by which Eustathius of Antioch also was overthrown, 
we should, reckoning the seventeen years, have the year 346 or 347, in which to place the writing of the 
Synodal Letter of Philippopolis, and therefore the Synod of Sardica. There are, however, two ways of 
avoiding this conclusion, either we must suppose that Asclepas has been already deposed a year or so 
before the Antiochian Synod of 330; or that the statement as to the number seventeen in the Latin 
translation of the Synodal Letter of Philippopolis (for we no longer possess the original text) is an error or 
slip of the pen. But in no case can this Synodal Letter alter the fact that Athanasius was again in 
Alexandria when he composed his Paschal Letter for the year 347, and that the Synod of Sardica must 
therefore have been held several years before. 


NOTE ON THE TEXT OF THE CANONS 


The Canons of Sardica have come down to us both in Greek and Latin, and some writers such as Richer 
(Histoire Conc. Generale, Tom. i., p. 98), have been of opinion that the Latin text alone was the original, 
while others, such as Walch (Gesch. der Kirchenvers., p. 179), have arrived at a directly opposite 
conclusion. Now, however, chiefly owing to the investigations of the Ballerini and of Spittler, the 
unanimous opinion of scholars—so says Hefele—is that the canons were originally drawn up in both 
languages, intended as they were for both Latins and Greeks. I may perhaps remind the reader that in 
many Western collections of canons the canons of Sardica immediately follow those of Nice without any 
break, or note that they were not enacted at that council. It will also be well to bear in mind that they 
were received by the Greeks as of Ecumenical authority by the Council in Trullo, and as such are 
contained in the body of the Greek Canon Law. 


I have provided the reader with a very accurate translation of each text. 


THE CANONS OF THE COUNCIL OF SARDICA 


The holy synod assembled in Sardica from various provinces decreed as follows. 


(Found in Greek in John of Constantinople’s collection of the sixth century and several other mss. Found 
also in the works of the Greek scholiasts. Found in Latin in the Prisca, in Dionysius Exiguus, and in 
Isidore, genuine and false.) 


CANON I 
(Greek.) 


Hosius, bishop of the city of Corduba, said: A prevalent evil, or rather most mischievous corruption must 
be done away with from its very foundations. Let no bishop be allowed to remove from a small city to a 
different one: as there is an obvious reason for this fault, accounting for such attempts; since no bishop 
could ever yet be found who endeavoured to be translated from a larger city to a smaller one. It is 
therefore evident that such persons are inflamed with excessive covetousness and are only serving 
ambition in order to have the repute of possessing greater authority. Is it then the pleasure of all that so 
grave an abuse be punished with great severity? For I think that men of this sort should not be admitted 
even to lay communion. All the bishops said: It is the pleasure of all. 


(Latin.) 


Bishop Hosius said: A prevalent evil and mischievous corruption must be done away with from its 
foundation. Let no bishop be allowed to remove from his own city to another. For the reason of such 
attempts is manifest, since in this matter no bishop has been found who would remove from a larger city 
to a smaller one. It is therefore evident that these men are inflamed with excess of covetousness, and are 
serving ambition and aiming at the possession of power. If it be the pleasure of all, let so great an evil be 


punished right harshly and sternly, so that he who is such shall not even be admitted to lay communion. 
All with one accord answered: Such is our pleasure. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon I. 


No bishop is to be found passing from a smaller to a greater city. If anyone should move from an humble 
to a more important see, he shall be excommunicated through his whole life as proud and grasping. 


Van Espen. 
(Dissert. in Synod. Sard., S: II. ) 


What Peter de Marca says (De Concordia Sacerdotii et Imp., Lib. V., cap. iv.), “Hosius presided over” this 
council as legate of the Roman bishop, rests upon no solid foundation, and no trace of any such legation is 
found in Athanasius or in any of the other writers who treated of this synod. Moreover such a thing is 
contrary to the form of subscription used. For of those who signed the first is Hosius, and Athanasius 
designates him simply as “from Spain,” without any addition; and then next he mentions “Julius of Rome, 
by Archidamus and Philoxenus, his presbyters,” etc. What is clearer than that, by the testimony of 
Athanasius, Julius was present by these two presbyters only, and that they only were his legates or vicars, 
who in his room were present at this synod? 


The first part of this canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici; Raymund’s Decretales, De Clericis non 
residentibus, Cap. ii. 


CANON II 
(Greek.) 


Bishop Hosius said: But if any such person should be found so mad or audacious as to think to advance by 
way of excuse an affirmation that he had brought letters from the people [laity], it is plain that some few 
persons, corrupted by bribes and rewards, could have got up an uproar in the church, demanding, 
forsooth, the said man for bishop. I think then that practices and devices of such sort absolutely must be 
punished, so that a man of this kind be deemed unworthy even of lay communion in extremis. Do ye 
therefore make answer whether this sentence is approved by you. They [the bishops] answered: What has 
been said is approved of. 


(Latin.) 


Bishop Hosius said: Even if any such person should show himself so rash as perhaps to allege as an 
excuse and affirm that he has received letters from the people, inasmuch as it is evident that a few 
persons could have been corrupted by rewards and bribes—[namely] persons who do not hold the pure 
faith—to raise an uproar in the church, and seem to ask for the said man as bishop; I judge that these 
frauds must be condemned, so that such an one should not receive even lay communion at the last. If ye 
all approve, do ye decree it. The synod answered: We approve. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon II. 


If anyone shall pass from one city to another, and shall raise up seditions, tickling the people and be 
assisted by them in raising a disturbance, he shall not be allowed communion even when dying. 


Van Espen. 


To understand this canon aright it must be remembered that in the first ages of the Church the people 
were accustomed to have a share in the election of their bishop; and he whom the people demanded was 
usually ordained their bishop. 


Aristenus. 

This [penalty] is something unheard of and horrible, that he should not be deemed worthy of communion 
even at the hour of death; for it is a provision found nowhere else imposed by any canon, nor inflicted 
upon any sin. 


Van Espen. 


The Greek author Aristenus [in the above remarks] probably has not erred from the truth when he asserts 
that to no crime was this penalty attached, if he refers to the Eastern Churches; for Morinus himself (in 
the xix*th chapter of the ix*th book, De Penitentia), confesses that this penalty was never attached to any 


crime among the Easterns: nevertheless in some Churches in the first ages the three crimes of idolatry, 
murder, and adultery were thus punished: that is, that to those who admitted any one of these, 
reconciliation was denied even at his death, “and this,” says Morinus, “I think no one can deny, who is at 
all versed in the testimony of the ancients on this point.” 


Hefele. 


The addition in the Latin text, qui sinceram fidem non habent, is found both in Dionysius Exiguus and in 
Isidore and the Prisca, and its meaning is as follows: “In a town, some few, especially those who have not 
the true faith, can be easily bribed to demand this or that person as bishop.” The Fathers of Sardica 
plainly had here in view the Arians and their adherents, who, through such like machinations, when they 
had gained over, if only a small party in a town, sought to press into the bishoprics. The Synod of Antioch 
moreover, in 341, although the Eusebians, properly speaking, were dominant there, had laid down in the 
twenty-first canon a similar, only less severe, rule. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Raymond’s Decretales, cap. ii, De electione, but with the 
noteworthy addition “unless he shall have repented.” These words do not occur in the other Latin 
versions, and Hefele thinks them to have been added by Raymond of Pennaforte. 


CANON III 


(Greek.) 


Bishop Hosius said: This also it is necessary to add,—that no bishop pass from his own province to another 
province in which there are bishops, unless indeed he be called by his brethren, that we seem not to close 
the gates of charity. 


And this case likewise is to be provided for, that if in any province a bishop has some matter against his 
brother and fellow-bishop, neither of the two should call in as arbiters bishops from another province. 


But if perchance sentence be given against a bishop in any matter and he supposes his case to be not 
unsound but good, in order that the question may be reopened, let us, if it seem good to your charity, 
honour the memory of Peter the Apostle, and let those who gave judgment write to Julius, the bishop of 
Rome, so that, if necessary, the case may be retried by the bishops of the neighbouring provinces and let 
him appoint arbiters; but if it cannot be shown that his case is of such a sort as to need a new trial, let the 
judgment once given not be annulled, but stand good as before. 


(Latin.) 


Bishop Hosius said: This also it is necessary to add,—that bishops shall not pass from their own province 
to another province in which there are bishops, unless perchance upon invitation from their brethren, that 
we seem not to close the door of charity. 


But if in any province a bishop have a matter in dispute against his brother bishop, one of the two shall 
not call in as judge a bishop from another province. 


But if judgment have gone against a bishop in any cause, and he think that he has a good case, in order 
that the question may be reopened, let us, if it be your pleasure, honour the memory of St. Peter the 
Apostle, and let those who tried the case write to Julius, the bishop of Rome, and if he shall judge that the 
case should be retried, let that be done, and let him appoint judges; but if he shall find that the case is of 
such a sort that the former decision need not be disturbed, what he has decreed shall be confirmed. Is this 
the pleasure of all? The synod answered, It is our pleasure. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon 


No bishop, unless called thereto, shall pass to another city. Moreover a bishop of the province who is 
engaged in any litigation shall not appeal to outside bishops. But if Rome hears the cause, even outsiders 
may be present. 


Van Espen. 

According to the reading of Dionysius and Isidore, as well as of the Greeks, Balsamon, Zonaras and 
Aristenus, as also of Hervetus the provision is that bishops of one province shall not pass to another in 
which there are not bishops. 


Zonaras. 


Not only are bishops prohibited from changing their cities, and passing from a smaller to a larger one, but 
also from passing from one province to another in which there are bishops, for the sake of doing any 


ecclesiastical work there unless they are called by the bishops of that province. 


On the phrase “if it pleases you” the following from St. Athanasius is much to the point (cit. by Pusey, 
Councils, p. 143). “They [i.e., the Council of Nice] wrote concerning Easter, It seemed good’ as follows: for 
it did then seem good, that there should be a general compliance; but about the faith they wrote not It 
seemed good,’ but Thus believes the Catholic Church’; and thereupon they confessed how the faith lay, in 
order to shew that their sentiments were not novel, but apostolic.” 


Tillemont. 
This form is very strong to shew that it was a right which the Pope had not had hitherto. 
Van Espen. 


Peter de Marca (De Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii, Lib. VII., Cap. iij., S: 8) says that Hosius here 
proposed to the fathers to honour the memory of St. Peter that he might the more easily lead them to 
consent to this new privilege; for, as De Marca has proved, the right here bestowed upon the Roman 
Pontiff was clearly unknown before. 


It has been urged that the mention of the pope by name, intimates clearly that the provision of these 
canons of an appeal to Rome was of a purely temporary character; and some famous authors such as 
Edmund Richer, of the Sorbonne, have written in defence of this view, but Hefele quotes with great force 
the words of the learned Protestant, Spittler (Critical Examination of the Sardican Decisions, Spittler, 
Saemmtlichen Werken, P. viij., p. 129 sq.). 


Spittler. 


It is said that these Sardican decisions were simply provisional, and intended for the present necessity; 
because Athanasius, so hardly pressed by the Arians, could only be rescued by authorizing an appeal to 
the Bishop of Rome for a final judgment. Richer, in his History of the General Councils, has elaborately 
defended this opinion, and Horix also has declared in its favour. But would not all secure use of the canons 
of the councils be done away with if this distinction between provisional and permanent synodal decisions 
were admitted? Is there any sure criterion for distinguishing those canons which were only to be 
provisional, from the others which were made for all future centuries? The Fathers of the Synod of 
Sardica express themselves quite generally; is it not therefore most arbitrary on our part to insert 
limitations? It is beyond question that these decisions were occasioned by the very critical state of the 
affairs of Athanasius; but is everything only provisional that is occasioned by the circumstances of 
individuals? In this way the most important of the ancient canons might be set aside. 


Hefele. 


According to the Greek text, and that of Dionysius, those who had pronounced the first judgment were to 
write to Rome; and Fuchs rightly adds, that they were to do this at the desire of the condemned. But, 
according to Isidore and the Prisca, the right or the duty of bringing the affair before Rome, also belonged 
to the neighbouring bishops. I believe that the last interpretation has only arisen through a mistake, from 
a comment belonging to the next sentence being inserted in the wrong place. It only remains to be 
remarked here, that Isidore and the Prisca have not the name Julio, . . . But Hardouin’s conjecture, that 
instead of Julio, perhaps illi may be read, is entirely gratuitous, contrary to the Greek text, and plainly 
only a stratagem against the Gallicans. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars II., Causa VI., Quaest. iv., 
Canon j. 7, in Isidore’s version. Dionysius’s version is quite wrong as given by Justellus and in the Munich 
edition, changing the negative into the affirmative in the phrase ne unus de duobus. 


CANON IV 
(Greek.) 


Bishop Gaudentius said: If it seems good to you, it is necessary to add to this decision full of sincere 
charity which thou hast pronounced, that if any bishop be deposed by the sentence of these neighbouring 
bishops, and assert that he has fresh matter in defence, a new bishop be not settled in his see, unless the 
bishop of Rome judge and render a decision as to this. 


(Latin.) 


Bishop Gaudentius said: It ought to be added, if it be your pleasure, to this sentence full of sanctity which 
thou hast pronounced, that—when any bishop has been deposed by the judgment of those bishops who 
have sees in neighbouring places, and he [the bishop deposed] shall announce that his case is to be 
examined in the city of Rome—that no other bishop shall in any wise be ordained to his see, after the 
appeal of him who is apparently deposed, unless the case shall have been determined in the judgment of 


the Roman bishop. 
Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon IV. 


If a bishop has been deposed and affirms that he has an excuse to urge, unless Rome has judged the case, 
no bishop shall be appointed in his room. For he might treat the decree with scorn either through his 
nuncios or by his letters. 


There are two distinct understandings of this canon. The one view is that the “neighbours” of this canon 
are the same as the “neighbours” of the preceding canon (number iij.) and that the meaning of this canon 
therefore is—If the court of second instance, correlating of the bishops of the neighbouring province, has 
pronounced the accused guilty, he still has one more appeal to a third court, viz., Rome. This is the view 
taken by the Greeks, Zonaras and Balsamon, by the Ballerini, Van Espen, Palma, Walter, Natalis Alexander 
and many others. 


In direct opposition to this is the view that there is no third but only a second appeal mentioned by the 
canon. The supporters of this interpretation are Peter de Marca, Tillemont, Dupin, Fleury, Remi Ceillier, 
Neander, Stolberg, Echhorn, Kober, and with these Hefele sides and states his reasons for doing so. 


Hefele. 


There must be added to the reasons of the connexion of this canon with the preceding, the course of 
events, etc.: 


1. That it certainly would be very curious if in the third canon mention was made of the appeal to Rome as 
following the judgment of the court of first instance; in the fourth, after that of the court of second 
instance; and again in the fifth, after the judgment of the court of first instance. 


2. That if the Synod had really intended to institute a court of third instance, it would have done so in 
clearer and more express terms, and not only have, as it were, smuggled in the whole point with the 
secondary question, as to “what was to be done with the bishop’s see.” 


3. Farther, that it is quite devoid of proof that the expression “neighbouring bishops” is identical with 
“Bishops in the neighbourhood of the said Province,” that, indeed this identification is throughout 
unwarrantable and wrong, and it is far more natural to understand by the neighbouring bishops, the 
comprovincials, therefore the court of first instance. 


4. That by this interpretation we obtain clearness, consistency, and harmony in all three canons. 


5. That the word palin in the fourth canon presents no difficulty; for even one who has only been heard in 
the court of first instance may say he desires again to defend himself, because he has already made his 
first defence in the court of first instance. 


CANON V 
(Greek.) 


Bishop Hosius said: Decreed, that if any bishop is accused, and the bishops of the same region assemble 
and depose him from his office, and he appealing, so to speak, takes refuge with the most blessed bishop 
of the Roman church, and he be willing to give him a hearing, and think it right to renew the examination 
of his case, let him be pleased to write to those fellow-bishops who are nearest the province that they may 
examine the particulars with care and accuracy and give their votes on the matter in accordance with the 
word of truth. And if any one require that his case be heard yet again, and at his request it seem good to 
move the bishop of Rome to send presbyters a latere, let it be in the power of that bishop, according as he 
judges it to be good and decides it to be right—that some be sent to be judges with the bishops and 
invested with his authority by whom they were sent. And be this also ordained. But if he think that the 
bishops are sufficient for the examination and decision of the matter let him do what shall seem good in 
his most prudent judgment. 


The bishops answered: What has been said is approved. 
(Latin.) 


Bishop Hosius said: Further decreed, that if a bishop is accused, and the bishops of that region assemble 
and depose him from his office, if he who has been deposed shall appeal and take refuge with the bishop 
of the Roman church and wishes to be given a hearing, if he think it right that the trial or examination of 
his case be renewed, let him be pleased to write to those bishops who are in an adjacent and 
neighbouring province, that they may diligently inquire into all the particulars and decide according to 
the word of truth. But if he who asks to have his case reheard, shall by his entreaty move the Bishop of 


Rome to send a presbyter a latere it shall be in the power of that bishop to do what he shall resolve and 
determine upon; and if he shall decide that some be sent, who shall be present and be judges with the 
bishops invested with his authority by whom they were appointed, it shall be as he shall choose. But if he 
believe that the bishops suffice to give a final decision, he shall do what he shall determine upon in his 
most wise judgment. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon V. 

[Lacking.] 

This Canon is vij. of Isidore’s collection. 
Van Espen. 


Mere there is properly speaking no provision for “appeal,” which entirely suspends [i.e. by the canon law] 
the execution and effect of the first sentence; but rather for a revision of judgment... . ; those who were 
sent by the Roman bishop from his side (a latere) or the bishops who were appointed, ought, together 
with the bishops of the province who had given the former sentence, to give a fresh judgment and declare 
their sentence. And this Hincmar of Rheims was the first to notice in his letters in the name of Charles the 
Bald sent to John VIHI. 


This view is supported with his accustomed learning and acumen by Du Pin, De Antiqua Eccl. Disciplina, 
Diss. II., Cap. I., Sec. 3. 


CANON VI 
(Greek.) 


Bishop Hosius said: If it happen that in a province in which there are very many bishops one bishop 
should stay away and by some negligence should not come to the council and assent to the appointment 
made by the bishops, but the people assemble and pray that the ordination of the bishop desired by them 
take place—it is necessary that the bishop who stayed away should first be reminded by letters from the 
exarch of the province (I mean, of course, the bishop of the metropolis), that the people demand a pastor 
to be given them. I think that it is well to await his [the absent bishop’s] arrival also. But if after summons 
by letter he does not come, nor even write in reply, the wish of the people ought to be complied with. 


The bishops from the neighbouring provinces also should be invited to the ordination of the bishop of the 
metropolis. 


It is positively not permitted to ordain a bishop in a village or petty town, for which even one single 
presbyter is sufficient (for there is no necessity to ordain a bishop there) lest the name and authority of 
bishop should be made of small account, but the bishops of the province ought, as before said, to ordain 
bishops in those cities in which there were bishops previously; and if a city should be found with a 
population so large as to be thought worthy of an episcopal see, let it receive one. 


Is this the pleasure of all? All answered: It is our pleasure. 
(Latin.) 


Bishop Hosius said: If it shall have happened, that in a province in which there have been very many 
bishops, one [i.e., but one] bishop remains, but that he by negligence has not chosen [to ordain] a bishop, 
and the people have made application, the bishops of the neighbouring province ought first to address [by 
letter] the bishop who resides in that province, and show that the people seek a ruler [i.e., pastor] for 
themselves and that this is right, so that they also may come and with him ordain a bishop. But if he 
refuses to acknowledge their written communication, and leaves it unnoticed, and writes no reply, the 
people’s request should be satisfied, so that bishops should come from the neighbouring province and 
ordain a bishop. 


But permission is not to be given to ordain a bishop either in any village, or in an unimportant city, for 
which one presbyter suffices, lest the name and authority of bishop grow cheap. Those [bishops] who are 


invited from another province ought not to ordain a bishop unless in the cities which have [previously] had 
bishops, or in a city which is so important or so populous as to be entitled to have a bishop. 


Is this the pleasure of all? The synod replied: It is our pleasure. 
Notes. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon VI. 


If the bishops were present when the people were seeking for a bishop, and one was away, let that one be 
called. But if he is willing to answer the call neither by letter nor in person, let him be ordained whom 
they desire. 


When a Metropolitan is appointed the neighbouring bishops are to be sent for. 


In a little city and town, for which one presbyter suffices, a bishop is not to be appointed. But if the city be 
very populous, it is not unfitting to do so. 


The second portion of this canon is entirely lacking in the Latin. The Greek scholiasts, Zonaras, Balsamon, 
and Aristenus, understand this to mean “that at the appointment of a metropolitan the bishops of the 
neighbouring provinces shall also be invited,’ probably to give greater solemnity to the act,” so says 
Hefele. And to this agree Van Espen, Tillemont, and Herbst. 


The first part in the Greek and Latin have different meanings; the Greek text contemplating the case of 
one bishop stopping away from a meeting of bishops for an election to fill a vacancy; the Latin text the 
case of there being only one bishop left in a province (after war, pestilence, or the like). This second 
meaning is accepted by Van Espen, Christian Lupus and others. Moreover, it would seem from Flodoard’s 
History of the Church of Rheims (Geschichte der Rheimser Kirche, Lib. III., c. 20 [a book I have never 
seen]) that the Gallican Church acted upon this understanding of this canon. It is that also of Gratian. 


Between the Latin and the Greek text stands the interpretation of Zonaras, which is that if a province 
once having many bishops has by any contingency only one left besides the Metropolitan, and he neglects 
to be present at the consecration of the new bishops, he is to be summoned by letter of the Metropolitan, 
and if he does not then come, the consecrations are to go on without him. With this explanation 
Harmenopulus also agrees, adding further that the Metropolitan might alone consecrate the bishops, 
resting his argument on the words to hikauon k.t 1. 


Some scholars have supposed that neither the present Greek nor the present Latin text represent the 
original, but that the Greek text is nearest to it, but must be corrected by an ancient Latin version found 
by Maffei in a codex at Verona. The Ballerini have devoted careful attention to this point in their notes to 
the Works of St. Leo the Great (Tom. iii., p. xxxij. 4). It would seem that this might be the canon quoted by 
the fathers of Constantinople in 382, and if so, it would seem that they had a Greek text like that from 
which the Verona version was made. 


Van Espen. 


The fathers of Sardica [in the second part of this canon, which is Canon VII. by the Latin computation] 
decreed two things: first, that where the people justly asked for a Pastor to be ordained for them, their 
demand should be complied with; but where the people insisted upon having a bishop ordained for a 
village or little city, for which one presbyter was all that was needed, no attention should be paid to their 
demands, lest the name and authority of a bishop should become despicable. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, P. I., Distinc. lxv., c. ix. 


CANON VII 
(Greek.) 


Bishop Hosius said: Our importunity and great pertinacity and unjust petitions have brought it about that 
we do not have as much favour and confidence as we ought to enjoy. For many of the bishops do not 
intermit resorting to the imperial Court, especially the Africans, who, as we have learned from our 
beloved brother and fellow-bishop, Gratus, do not accept salutary counsels, but so despise them that one 
man carries to the Court petitions many and diverse and of no possible benefit to the Church, and does 
not (as ought to be done and as is fitting) assist and help the poor and the laity or the widows, but is 
intriguing to obtain worldly dignities and offices for certain persons. This evil then causes enfeeblement 
[better, murmuring (read tonthrusmon or tonthorusmon)], not without some scandal and blame to us. But 
I account it quite proper for a bishop to give assistance to one oppressed by some one, or to a widow 
suffering injustice, or, again, an orphan robbed of his estate, always provided that these persons have a 
just cause of petition. 


If, then, beloved brethren, this seems good to all, do ye decree that no bishop shall go to the imperial 
Court except those whom our most pious emperor may summon by his own letters. Yet since it often 
happens that persons condemned for their offences to deportation or banishment to an island, or who 
have received some sentence or other, beg for mercy and seek refuge with the Church [i.e., take 
sanctuary], such persons are not to be refused assistance, but pardon should be asked for them without 
delay and without hesitation. If this, then, is also your pleasure, do ye all vote assent. 


All gave answer: Be this also decreed. 


(Latin.) 


Bishop Hosius said: Importunities and excessive pertinacity and unjust petitions have caused us to have 
too little favour or confidence, while certain bishops cease not to go to the Court, especially the Africans, 
who (as we have learned) spurn and contemn the salutary counsels of our most holy brother and fellow- 
bishop, Gratus, so that they not only bring to the Court many and diverse petitions (not for the good of the 
Church nor, as is usual and right, to succour the poor or widows or orphans), but even seek to obtain 
worldly dignities and offices for certain persons. This evil therefore stirs up at times not only murmurings, 
but even scandals. But it is proper that bishops should intercede for persons suffering from violence and 
oppression, afflicted widows and defrauded orphans, provided, nevertheless, that these persons have a 
just cause or petition. 


If, then, brethren dearly beloved, such be your pleasure, do we decree that no bishops go to the Court 
except those who may have been invited or summoned by letters of the God-fearing emperor. But since it 
often happens that those who are suffering from injustice or who are condemned for their offences to 
deportation or banishment to an island, or, in short, have received some sentence or other, seek refuge 
with the mercy of the Church, such persons should be succoured and pardon be begged for them without 
hesitation. Decree this, therefore, if it be your pleasure. 


All said: It is our pleasure and be it decreed. 
Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VII. 


When an orphan, widow, and other desolate persons are oppressed by force let the bishop give them 
succour and approach the Emperor; but through a pretext of this kind let him not be a hanger on of the 
camp, but rather let him send a deacon. 


Van Espen. 


The “salutary counsels” (salutaria consilia) here seem to be synodical admonitions, as Zonaras notes; and 
these might well be ascribed to Gratus, the bishop of Carthage, because many of the African synods were 
held under his presidency and direction. 


2K OOK OOK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK 


Nothing is more noteworthy than how from the first princes summoned bishops in counsel with regard to 
affairs touching either the estate of the Church or of the Realm; and called them to their presence in 
urgent and momentous cases, and kept them with them. 


Justinian, the emperor, in his Novels (Chapter II.) defines that no one of the God-beloved bishops shall 
dare to be absent any more from his diocese for a whole year, and adds this exception, “unless he does so 
on account of an imperial jussio; in this case alone he shall be held to be without blame.” 


On this whole matter of bishops interceding for culprits, and especially for those condemned to death, see 
St. Augustine (Epist. 153 ad Macedonium). 


With this canon may be compared Canon VII. of the Council of Rheims in a.d. 630. 

This canon is found in part in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, P. II., Causa xxiij., Quaest. 
Viij., C. XXviij. 

CANON VIII 


(Greek.) 


Bishop Hosius said: This also let your sagacity determine, that—inasmuch as this was decreed in order 
that a bishop might not fall under censure by going to the Court—that if any have such petitions as we 
mentioned above, they should send these by one of their deacons. For the person of a subordinate does 
not excite jealousy, and what shall be granted [by the Emperor] can thus be reported more quickly. 


All answered: Be this also decreed. 
(Latin.) 


Bishop Hosius said: This also your forethought should provide for—inasmuch as ye have made this decree 
in order that the audacity of bishops might not labour [or, be observed] to go to Court. Whosoever 
therefore shall have or receive petitions such as we have mentioned above, let them send these [each] by 
a deacon of his, because the person of a minister is not an object of jealousy, and he will be able to report 
more quickly what he has obtained. 
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Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon VIII. 
Van Espen. 

[Lacking.] 


This decree is threefold. First, that the bishop in going to Court should not fall under suspicion either at 
Court or of his own people that he was approaching the Prince to obtain some cause of his own. Second, 
according to the interpretation of Zonaras, “that no one should be angry with the Minister or Deacon who 
tarried in camp, as the bishop had departed thence.” And third, that the Minister could carry away what 
he had asked for, that is (according to Zonaras), the letters of the Emperor pardoning the fault, or such 
like other matters. 


CANON IX 
(Greek.) 


Bishop Hosius said: This also, I think, follows, that, if in any province whatever, bishops send petitions to 
one of their brothers and fellow-bishops, he that is in the largest city, that is, the metropolis, should 
himself send his deacon and the petitions, providing him also with letters commendatory, writing also of 
course in succession to our brethren and fellow-bishops, if any of them should be staying at that time in 
the places or cities in which the most pious Emperor is administering public affairs. 


But if any of the bishops should have friends at the Court and should wish to make requests of them as to 
some proper object, let him not be forbidden to make such requests through his deacon and move these 
[friends] to give their kind assistance as his desire. 


But those who come to Rome ought, as I said before, to deliver to our beloved brother and fellow-bishop, 
Julius, the petitions which they have to give, in order that he may first examine them, lest some of them 
should be improper, and so, giving them his own advocacy and care, shall send them to the Court. 


All the Bishops made answer that such was their pleasure and that the regulation was most proper. 
(Latin.) 


This also seems to follow, that from whatever province bishops shall send petitions to that brother and 
fellow-bishop of ours who has his see in the metropolis, he [the metropolitan] should dispatch his deacon 
with the petitions, providing him with commendatory letters of like tenour to our brethren and fellow- 
bishops at that time resident in those regions and cities in which the fortunate and blessed Emperor is 
ruling the State. 


If however a bishop who seeks to obtain some petition (a worthy one, that is) has friends in the palace, he 
is not forbidden to make his request through his deacon and to advise those who, he knows, can kindly 
intercede for him in his absence. 


X. But let those who come to Rome, deliver, as before said, to our most holy brother and fellow-bishop, the 
bishop of the Roman church, the petitions which they bear, that he also may examine whether they are 
worthy and just, and let him give diligence and care that they be forwarded to the Court. 


All said that such was their pleasure and that the regulation was proper. 


Bishop Alypius said: If they have incurred the discomforts of travel for the sake of orphans and widows or 
any in distress and having cases that are not unjust, they will have some good reason [for their journey]; 
but now since they chiefly make requests which cannot be granted without envy and reproach, it is not 
necessary for them to go to Court. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon IX. 


If one brother sends to another, let the Metropolitan fortify the nuncio with letters; and let him write to 
the bishops, who have the matter in hand, to protect the nuncio. 


Here the Latin is not only a translation but an interpretation of the Greek text, for it distinctly says that 
every bishop shall send the petition he intends to present at court first to his Metropolitan, who shall send 
it in. This is not clearly in the Greek, and yet the Greek Commentators find it there. 


Christian Lupus. 


The authority of the bishop alone is not sufficient to send a deacon to Court, there must be added the 
judgment of the Metropolitan who shall examine the petition, prove, sign, and commend it, not only to the 
Prince, but also to the bishop in whose diocese he may happen to be. 


Hefele. 


Zonaras, Balsamon, and Aristenus explained this canon somewhat differently, thus: “If a bishop desires to 
send his petitions addressed to the Emperor to the bishop of the town where the Emperor is staying, he 
shall first send them to the Metropolitan of that province (according to Aristenus, his own Metropolitan) 
and the latter shall send his own deacon with letters of recommendation to the bishop or bishops who may 
be at court.” This difference rests upon the various meanings of “to the brother and fellow-bishop” in the 
beginning of the canon. We understand by this his own Metropolitan, and treat the words: ho en te 
meizoni k.t.]., as a more exact definition of “fellow-bishop,” and the participle tunchanon as equivalent to 
tunchanei, and make the principal clause begin at autos kai ton diakonon. Beveridge translated the canon 
in the same way. Zonaras and others, on the contrary, understood by “fellow-bishop,” the bishop of the 
Emperor’s residence for the time being, and regarded the words ho en te meizoe k.t |. not as a clearer 
definition of what had gone before, but as the principal clause, in the sense of “then the Metropolitan 
shall,” etc. According to this interpretation, the words conveying the idea that the bishop must have 
recourse to the Metropolitan are entirely wanting in the canon. 


The first part of this Canon is the last part of Canon IX. of the Latin. The last part is Canon X. of the Latin, 
but the personal part about Alypius is omitted from the Greek. 


CANON X 
(Greeks.) 


Bishop Hosius said: This also I think necessary. Ye should consider with all thoroughness and care, that if 
some rich man or professional advocate be desired for bishop, he be not ordained until he have fulfilled 
the ministry of reader, deacon, and presbyter, in order that, passing by promotion through the several 
grades, he may advance (if, that is, he be found worthy) to the height of the episcopate. And he shall 
remain in each order assuredly for no brief time, that so his faith, his reputable life, his steadfastness of 
character and considerateness of demeanour may be well-known, and that he, being deemed worthy of 
the divine sacerdotal office [sacerdotium, i.e., the episcopate] may enjoy the highest honour. For it is not 
fitting, nor does discipline or good conversation allow to proceed to this act rashly or lightly, so as to 
ordain a bishop or presbyter or deacon hastily; as thus he would rightly be accounted a novice, especially 
since also the most blessed Apostle, he who was the teacher of the Gentiles, is seen to have forbidden 
hasty ordinations; for the test of [even] the longest period will not unreasonably be required to exemplify 
the conversation and character of each [candidate]. 


All said that this was their pleasure and that it must be absolutely irreversible. 
(Latin.) 


Bishop Hosius said: This also I think it necessary for you to consider most carefully, that if perchance 
some rich man or professional advocate or ex-official be desired for bishop, he be not ordained until he 
have fulfilled the ministry of a reader and the office of deacon and presbyter, and so ascend, if he have 
shown himself worthy, through the several grades to the height of the episcopate. For by these promotions 
which in any case take a considerable length of time can be tested his faith, his discretion, his gravity and 
modesty. And if he be found worthy, let him be honoured with the divine sacerdotal office [i.e. the 
episcopate]. For it is not fitting, nor does order or discipline allow, that one be rashly or lightly ordained 
bishop, presbyter or deacon, who is a novice, especially since also the blessed Apostle, the teacher of the 
Gentiles, is seen to have expressly forbidden it. But those [should be ordained] whose life has been tested 
and their merit approved by length of time. 


All said that this was their pleasure. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon X. 

No lawyer, teacher, or gentleman (plousios) shall be made a bishop without passing through the holy 
orders. Nor shall the space of time between the orders be made too brief, that there may be a better proof 
of his faith and good conversation. For otherwise he is a neophyte. 

This is Canon XIII. of Dionysius, Isidore, and the Prisca. 


Van Espen. 


By Scholasticus de foro [“professional advocate”] must be understood an eloquent pleader of difficult 


causes, who being bound up in forensic disputes and strifes, may be presumed to be little fitted for the 
priesthood, and therefore to need a more strict examination. 


The Synodal approbation is lacking in Dionysius as given by Justellus, as well as in that of the Roman 
Code, but is found in Labbe’s reprint of Dionysius and Isidore. 


This Canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, P. I., Dist. lxj., c. x. 


[After Canon XIV.] 


CANON XI 
(Greek.) 


Bishop Hosius said: This also we ought to decree, that when a bishop comes from one city to another city, 
or from one province to another province, to indulge boastfulness, ministering to his own praises rather 
than serving religious devotion, and wishes to prolong his stay [in a city], and the bishop of that city is not 
skilled in teaching, let him [the visiting bishop] not do despite to the bishop of the place and attempt by 
frequent discourses to disparage him and lessen his repute (for this device is wont to cause tumults), and 
strive by such arts to solicit and wrest to himself another’s throne, not scrupling to abandon the church 
committed to him and to procure translation to another. A definite limit of time should therefore be set in 
such a case, especially since not to receive a bishop is accounted the part of rude and discourteous 
persons. Ye remember that in former times our fathers decreed that if a layman were staying in a city and 
should not come to divine worship for three [successive] Sundays [that is], for three [full] weeks, he 
should be repelled from communion. If then this has been decreed in the case of laymen, it is neither 
needful, nor fitting, nor yet even expedient that a bishop, unless he has some grave necessity or difficult 
business, should be very long absent from his own church and distress the people committed to him. 


All the bishops said: We decide that this decree also is most proper. 
(Latin.) 


Bishop Hosius said: This also ye ought to determine. If a bishop comes from one city to another city, or 
from his own province to another province, and serving ambition rather than devotion, wishes to remain 
resident for a long time in a strange city, and then (as it perchance happens that the bishop of the place is 
not so practised or so learned as himself) he, the stranger, should begin to do him despite and deliver 
frequent discourses to disparage him and lessen his repute, not hesitating by this device to leave the 
church assigned him and remove to that which is another’s—do ye then [in such a case] set a limit of time 
[for his stay in the city], because on the one hand to refuse to receive a bishop is discourteous, and on the 
other his too long stay is mischievous. Provision must be made against this. I remember that in a former 
council our brethren decreed that if any layman did not attend divine service in a city in which he was 
staying three Sundays, that is, for three weeks, he should be deprived of communion. If then this has been 
decreed in the case of laymen, it is far less lawful and fitting that a bishop, if there be no grave necessity 
detaining him, should be absent from his church longer than the time above written. 


All said that such was their pleasure. 
Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XI. 


A bishop when called in by another bishop, if he that called him is unskilled, must not be too assiduous in 
preaching, for this would be indecorous to the unlearned bishop, and an attack upon his bishopric. And 
both improper. Without grave necessity it is undesirable for a bishop to be absent from his church. 


This is Canon XIV. of the Latin. 
Van Espen. 


To understand this canon it must be again remembered that in the first ages of the Church bishops were 
wont to be appointed at the demand of the people; wherefore whoever were going around after the 
episcopate, were accustomed to solicit the hearts of the people, and to make it their study to win their 
affections. 


CANON XII 


(Greek.) 


Bishop Hosius said: Since no case should be left unprovided for, let this also be decreed. Some of our 
brethren and fellow-bishops are known to possess very little private property in the cities in which they 


are placed as bishops, but have great possessions in other places, with which they are, moreover, able to 
help the poor. I think then permission should be given them, if they are to visit their estates and attend to 
the gathering of the harvest, to pass three Sundays, that is, to stay for three weeks, on their estates, and 
to assist at divine worship and celebrate the liturgy in the nearest church in which a presbyter holds 
service, in order that they may not be seen to be absent from worship, and in order that they may not 
come too frequently to the city in which there is a bishop. In this way their private affairs will suffer no 
loss from their absence and they will be seen to be clear from the charge of ambition and arrogance. 


All the bishops said: This decree also is approved by us. 
(Latin.) 


Bishop Hosius said: Since no case should be left unprovided for [let this also be decreed]. There are some 
of our brother-bishops, who do not reside in the city in which they are appointed bishops, either because 
they have but little property there, while they are known to have considerable estates elsewhere, or, it 
may be, through affection for kith and kin and in complaisance to these. Let this much be permitted them, 
to go to their estates to superintend and dispose of their harvest, and [for this purpose] to remain over 
three Sundays, that is, for three weeks, if it be necessary, on their estates; or else, if there is a 
neighbouring city in which there is a presbyter, in order that they may not be seen to pass Sunday without 
church, let them go thither, so that [in this way] neither will their private affairs suffer loss from their 
absence, nor will they, by frequent going to the city in which a bishop is resident, incur the suspicion of 
ambition and place-seeking. All said that this was approved by them. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XII. 


If a bishop has possessions outside his diocese, and visits them, let him be careful not to remain there 
more than three Lord’s days. For thus his own flock will be enriched by him, and he himself will avoid the 
charge of arrogance. 


This is Canon XV. of the Latin. 
Van Espen. 


As Balsamon notes, this canon is an appendix to that which goes before, and the context of the canon 
indicates this clearly enough; for while the last canon decrees that no bishop is to be absent from his 
diocese for more than three Lord’s days, without grave necessity, in this canon a certain modification is 
introduced with regard to certain bishops. 


Hefele. 


According to the Latin text of Dionysius, it is: “Some bishops do not reside in their Cathedral town, etc.” 
Isidore and the Prisca, however, are nearer the Greek text, as instead of resident they more rightly read 
possident. 


CANON XIII 
(Greek.) 


Bishop Hosius said: Be this also the pleasure of all. If any deacon or presbyter or any of the clergy be 
excommunicated and take refuge with another bishop who knows him and who is aware that he has been 
removed from communion by his own bishop, [that other bishop] must not offend against his brother 
bishop by admitting him to communion. And if any dare to do this, let him know that he must present 
himself before an assembly of bishops and give account. 


All the bishops said: This decision will assure peace at all times and preserve the concord of all. 
(Latin.) 


Bishop Hosius said: Be this also the pleasure of all. If a deacon or presbyter or any of the clergy be 
refused communion by his own bishop and go to another bishop, and he with whom he has taken refuge 
shall know that he has been repelled by his own bishop, then must he not grant him communion. But if he 
shall do so, let him know that he must give account before an assembly of bishops. 


All said: This decision will preserve peace and maintain concord. 
Notes. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon XIII. 


Whoso knowingly admits to communion one excommunicated by his own bishop is not without blame. 
This is Canon XVI. of the Latin. 
Van Espen. 


The present canon agrees with Canon V. of Nice and with Canon IV. of Antioch, on which canons see the 
notes. The Synod’s approbation of this canon is found in Dionysius, Isidore, and in the Roman Codex apud 
Hervetus; but it is lacking from Balsamon and Zonaras. 


CANON XIV 
(Greek.) 


Bishop Hosius said: I must not fail to speak of a matter which constantly urgeth me. If a bishop be found 
quick to anger (which ought not to sway such a man), and he, suddenly moved against a presbyter or 
deacon, be minded to cast him out of the Church, provision must be made that such a one be not 
condemned too hastily [or read athoon, if innocent] and deprived of communion. 


All said: Let him that is cast out be authorized to take refuge with the bishop of the metropolis of the same 
province. And if the bishop of the metropolis is absent, let him hasten to the bishop that is nearest, and 
ask to have his case carefully examined. For a hearing ought not to be denied those who ask it. 


And that bishop who cast out such a one, justly or unjustly, ought not to take it ill that examination of the 
case be made, and his decision confirmed or revised. But, until all the particulars have been examined 
with care and fidelity, he who is excluded from communion ought not to demand communion in advance of 
the decision of his case. And if any of the clergy who have met [to hear the case] clearly discern arrogance 
and pretentiousness in him, inasmuch as it is not fitting to suffer insolence or unjust censure, they ought 
to correct such an one with somewhat harsh and grievous language, that men may submit to and obey 
commands that are proper and right. For as the bishop ought to manifest sincere love and regard to his 
subordinates, so those who are subject to him ought in like manner to perform the duties of their ministry 
in sincerity towards their bishops. 


(Latin.) 


Bishop Hosius said: I must not fail to speak of a matter which further moveth me. If some bishop is 
perchance quick to anger (which ought not to be the case) and, moved hastily and violently against one of 
his presbyters or deacons, be minded to cast him out of the Church, provision must be made that an 
innocent man be not condemned or deprived of communion. 


Therefore let him that is cast out be authorized to appeal to the neighbouring bishops and let his case be 
heard and examined into more diligently. For a hearing ought not to be denied one who asks it. 


And let that bishop who cast him out, justly or unjustly, take it patiently that the matter is discussed, so 
that his sentence may either be approved by a number [of judges] or else revised. Nevertheless, until all 
the particulars shall be examined with care and fidelity, no one else ought to presume to admit to 
communion him who was excluded therefrom in advance of the decision of his case. If, however, those 
who meet to hear it observe arrogance and pride in [such] clergy, inasmuch as it surely is not fitting for a 
bishop to suffer wrong or insult, let them correct them with some severity of language, that they may obey 
a bishop whose commands are proper and right. For as he [the bishop] ought to manifest sincere love and 
charity to his clergy, so his ministers ought for their part to render unfeigned obedience to their bishop. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XIV. 


One condemned out of anger, if he asks for assistance, should be heard. But until [he shall have asked for 
] the assistance let him remain excommunicated. 


This is Canon XVII. of the Latin version. 
Van Espen. 


This canon is intended especially to aid presbyters, deacons, and other clerics, who have been 
excommunicated precipitately and without just cause, or suspended by their own bishop in his anger and 
fury. ... The canon, moreover, admonishes that the bishop with regard to whose sentence the dispute has 
arisen shall patiently consent to the discussion of the matter de novo, whether his decision be sustained 
by the majority or emended. 


And let bishops and other prelates who have spiritual jurisdiction over the clergy note this, who cannot 
bear with equanimity that a word should be said against their decisions, but exact a kind of blind 


obedience, even frequently with great conscientious suffering to their very best ecclesiastics; and in such 
cases as do not promptly and blindly obey them, the clergy are traduced as rebels and even a patient 
hearing is refused to them. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, P. II., Causa XI., Q. iij., c. iv. 


CANON XVIII. (OF THE LATIN.) 


Bishop Januarius said: Let your holiness also decree this, that no bishop be allowed to try to gain for 
himself a minister in the church of a bishop of another city and ordain him to one of his own parishes. 


All said: Such is our pleasure, inasmuch as discord is apt to spring from contentions in this matter, and 
therefore the sentence of us all forbids anyone to presume to do 


Note. 
Van Espen. 


It is manifest that these two canons [xviii. of the Latin and xv. of the Greek], contain the resolution of the 
same case, and therefore it is that the Greeks keep only the former which contains the decree of the 
synod, made on Hosius’s motion, the suggestion having been made by Januarius the bishop: which 
suggestion makes the first of these canons. [I.e. Latin canon xviij.] 


CANON XV 
(Greek.) 


Bishop Hosius said: And let us all decree this also, that if any bishop should ordain to any order the 
minister of another from another diocese without the consent of his own bishop, such an ordination should 
be accounted invalid and not confirmed. And if any take upon themselves to do this they ought to be 
admonished and corrected by our brethren and fellow-bishops. 


All said: Let this decree also stand unalterable. 
(Latin.) 


Bishop Hosius said: This also we all decree, that if any [bishop] should ordain the minister of another from 
another diocese without the consent and will of his own bishop, his ordination be not ratified. And 
whoever shall have taken upon himself to do this ought to be admonished and corrected by our brethren 
and fellow-bishops. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XV. 


If one places a foreign minister without the knowledge of his own bishop in any grade (embathmon, in 
aliquo gradu), he has indeed made the appointment, but it is without force. 


This is Canon XIX. in the Latin. 
Hefele. 


Fuchs, in his Bibliothek der Kirchenversammlungen (Pt. II., p. 123, note 125) , thinks he has discovered a 
difference between this canon and the exclusively Latin one preceding it, in that the latter supposes the 
case of a bishop ordaining a foreign cleric, over whom he has no jurisdiction, to a higher grade, with the 
view of retaining him for his own diocese; while the other—fifteenth or nineteenth canon—treats of a case 
where such an ordination takes place without the ordaining bishop intending to keep the person ordained 
for his own diocese. Van Espen is of another opinion, and maintains that both canons obviously refer to 
one and the same case, for which reason the Greek text has only inserted one of them. It is certain that 
the text of both canons, as we have it, does not clearly indicate the difference conjectured by Fuchs, but 
that it may easily be found there. 


Van Espen. 


If the reading of all the Latins and Greeks is decisive, this canon only treats of the ordination of those 
already ministers or clerics, and so the Greek commentators Balsamon, Zonaras, and Aristenus 
understood it, as is evident from their annotations. But Gratus, Bishop of Carthage, and Primate of Africa, 
in the First Synod of Carthage testified that in this canon it was decreed, that without the licence of his 
own bishop, a layman of another diocese was not to be ordained, and this interpretation or rather 
extension of the Canon, was received everywhere, as is demonstrated by the fifty-sixth of the African 
Code. 


This together with Canon XIX. of the Latin text are found as one in the Corpus Juris Canonici (Gratian’s 
Decretum, P. I., Dist. Ixxj.), c. j. 


CANON XVI 


(Greek.) 


Bishop Aetius said: Ye are not ignorant how important and how large is the metropolitan city of 
Thessalonica. Accordingly presbyters and deacons often come to it from other provinces and, not content 
with staying a short time, remain and make it their permanent place of residence, or are compelled with 
difficulty and after a very long delay to return to their own churches. A decree should be made bearing on 
this matter. 


Bishop Hosius said: Let those decrees which have been made in the case of bishops, be observed as to 
these persons also. 


(Latin.) 


Bishop Aetius said: Ye are not ignorant how large and important is the city of Thessalonica. Presbyters 
and deacons often come to it from other regions, and are not content to remain a short time, but either 
make their residence there or at least are with difficulty compelled to return after a long interval to their 
own place. 


All said: Those limits of time which have been decreed in the case of bishops ought to be observed as to 
these persons also. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XVI. 


What things have been decreed for bishops with regard to the length of their absence, applies also to 
presbyters and deacons. 


Van Espen. 


This canon needs no explanation. 


CANON XVII 


(Greek.) 


At the suggestion moreover of our brother Olympius, we are pleased to decree this also: That if a bishop 
suffer violence and is unjustly cast out either on account of his discipline or for his confession of [the faith 
of] the Catholic Church or for his defence of the truth, and, fleeing from danger, although innocent and 
devout [or, innocent and being under charge of high treason], comes to another city, let him not be 
forbidden to stay there until he is restored or until deliverance can be found from the violence and 
injustice that have been done him. For it would be harsh indeed and most oppressive that one who has 
suffered unjust expulsion should not be harboured by us; as such a man ought to be received with the 
greatest consideration and cordiality.* 


All said: This also is our pleasure. 
(Latin.) 


At the suggestion of our brother Olympius, we are pleased to decree this also: That if any suffer violence 
and is unjustly cast out on account of his discipline and his Catholic confession or for his defence of the 
truth, and, fleeing from dangers, although innocent and devout, comes to another city, let him not be 
forbidden to stay there until he can return or his wrong has been redressed. For it is harsh and unfeeling 
that he who is suffering persecution should not be received; indeed, great cordiality and abundant 
consideration should be shown him. 


All the synod said: All that has been decreed the Catholic Church spread abroad throughout all the world 
will preserve and maintain. 


And all the bishops of the various provinces who had assembled subscribed thus: 
I, N., bishop of the city of N. and the province of N., so believe as above is written. 
Notes. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon XVII. 


If a bishop goes into another province after he has been unjustly expelled from his own, he should be 
received, until he has been delivered from his injury. 


This is Canon XXI. of the Latin and the last. 
Van Espen. 


St. Gregory seems to have had this canon in mind when he wrote to the bishops of Illyria (Lib. III., Epist. 
xliij.), who had been cast out by the hostility of the barbarians. 


CANON XVIII 
(Greek.) 


Bishop Gaudentius said: Thou knowest, brother Aetius, that since thou wast made bishop, peace hath 
continued to rule [in thy diocese]. In order that no remnants of discord concerning ecclesiastics remain, it 
seems good that those who were ordained by Musaeus and by Eutychianus, provided no fault be found in 
them, should all be received. 


(This canon is wanting in the Latin.) 


CANON XIX 


(Greek.) 


Bishop Hosius said: This is the sentence of my mediocrity [i.e., unworthiness]—that, since we ought to be 
gentle and patient and to be constant in compassion towards all, those who were once advanced to 
clerical office in the Church by certain of our brethren, if they are not willing to return to the churches to 
which they were nominated [or, espoused], should for the future not be received, and that neither 
Eutychianus should continue to vindicate to himself the name of bishop, nor yet that Musaeus be 
accounted a bishop; but that if they should seek for lay communion, it should not be denied them. 


All said: Such is our pleasure. 

(This canon is wanting in the Latin.) 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canons XVIII. and XIX. 


A clergyman who does not live in the Church among whose clergy he is enrolled should not be received. 
Eutychian and Musaeus shall not have the name of bishops. But let them be admitted to communion with 
the laity, if they wish. 


Both of these canons are lacking in the Latin. 
Hefele. 


It is clear that the reason why these two canons do not exist in the Latin text is that they did not apply to 
the Latin Church and only contained a special rule for Thessalonica. 


CANON XX 
(Greek.) 


Bishop Gaudentius said: These things wholesomely, duly, and fitly decreed, in the estimation of us the 
bishops [ton hiereon] such as are pleasing both to God and to man will not be able to obtain due force and 
validity, unless fear [of a penalty] be added to the decrees proclaimed. For we ourselves know that 
through the shamelessness of a few, the divine and right reverend title of bishop [of the tes hierosunes] 
hath often come into condemnation. If therefore any one, moved by arrogance and ambition rather than 
seeking to please God, should have the hardihood to pursue a different course of action, contrary to the 
decree of all, let him know beforehand that he must give account and defend himself on this charge, and 
lose the honour and dignity of the episcopate. 


All answered: This sentence is proper and right, and such is our pleasure. 


And this decree will be most widely known and best carried into effect, if each of those bishops among us 
who have sees on the thoroughfares or highway, on seeing a bishop [pass by] shall inquire into the cause 
of his passage and his place of destination. And if at his departure he shall find that he is going to the 
Court, he will direct his inquiries with reference to the objects [of a resort to the Court] above mentioned. 


And if he come by invitation let no obstacle be put in the way of his departure. But if he is trying to go to 
the Court out of ostentation, as hath afore been said by your charity, or to urge the petitions of certain 
persons, let neither his letters be signed nor let such an one be received to communion. 


All said: Be this also decreed. 
(Latin.) 


Bishop Gaudentius said: These things which you have wholesomely and suitably provided [in your 
decrees] pleasing in [or, to] the estimation of all both [or, and] to God and to men, can obtain force and 
validity only in case fear [of a penalty] be added to this your action. For we ourselves know that through 
the shamelessness of a few the sacred and venerable sacerdotal [—episcopal] name hath been many times 
and oft brought to blame. If therefore anyone attempts to oppose the judgment of all and seeks to serve 
ambition rather than please God, he must be given to know that he will have to render an account and 
lose office and rank. 


This can be carried into effect only provided each of us whose see is on the highway shall, if he sees a 
bishop pass, inquire into the cause of his journey, ascertain his destination, and if he finds that he is on his 
way to the Court, satisfy himself as to what is contained above [i.e., as to his objects at Court], lest 
perhaps he has come by invitation, that permission may be given him to proceed. If, however, as your 
holiness mentioned above, he is going to Court to urge petitions and applications for office, let neither his 
letters be signed nor let him be received to communion. 


All said that this was proper and right and that this regulation was approved by them. 
Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XX. [the last part of which in Beveridge, Synod., is numbered xxj.] 


If any bishop tries out of pride to do away with what has been decreed admirably, and in a manner 
pleasing to God, he shall lose his episcopate. A bishop who shall see a bishop on his way to the camp, if he 
shall know that he goes there for any of the before-mentioned causes, let him not trouble him, but if 
otherwise let him pronounce excommunication against him. 


This is Canon XI. of the Latin. 
Van Espen. 


After the words [“honour and dignity”] according to Balsamon and Zonaras, as also Gentian Hervetus, 
there follows the approbation of the synod in these words: “All answered, This opinion is becoming and 
well-pleasing to us,” which indicate this to be the end of the canon; and therefore the Greeks make of this 
two distinct canons. 


Dionysius and Isidore make but one canon, . . . and this appears to be more congruous on account of the 
subject-matter of the first part, and will be manifest by connecting the two parts together. 


Van Espen follows Zonaras and Balsamon in understanding “Bishops in Canali,” as such as were set on the 
public roads and public highways, or rather “in cities which are on the public highways, or Canals,’ by 
which they that pass go without labour, as in a canal or aqueduct the water flows, for aqueduct and canal 
are the same thing in the Roman tongue.” 


[After Canon XX.] 


CANON XII. (OF THE LATIN TEXTS.) 


Bishop Hosius said: But some discretion is here requisite, brethren dearly beloved, in case some should 
come to those cities which are on the highway still ignorant of what has been decreed in the council. The 
bishop of such a city ought therefore to admonish him [a bishop so arriving], and instruct him to send his 
deacon from that place. Upon this admonition he must, however, himself return to his diocese. 


Notes. 
Van Espen. 


This proposition of Hosius in the Roman Codex is joined as an appendix to the preceding canon. The 
Greeks omit it altogether, very likely either because it seemed to be a proposition of Hosius’s rather than 
a synodal canon, for no adoption by the synod is recorded: or else because, even if it were a decree, it was 
only of temporary character, that is to say, until the canons had been sufficiently promulgated, and 
therefore some on the ground of ignorance might be exempt from the threatened penalties. 


EXCURSUS ON THE OTHER ACTS OF THE COUNCIL 


As only the Canons have any real connexion with the Ecumenical Synods, they alone have properly a place 
in this volume, and yet it may not be amiss to give a brief account of the other acts of the council, so far as 
we know them. 


(a) The Rule for Keeping Easter.—The Anglican Scholar, the Rev. William Cureton, of the British Museum, 
first edited the then recently discovered Preface to the Paschal Letters of St. Athanasius, together with 
the Letters themselves. The ms. which he then published was in Syriac and was discovered in Egypt. In 
the preface just referred to, it is expressly stated that “a plan was agreed upon at Sardica with regard to 
the feast of Easter.” But this new plan, which was only expected to hold good for fifty years, failed, and 
although in a.d. 346 Easter should have fallen on March 23d, yet the Council (so says St. Athanasius) 
agreed to observe it on March 30th. Another divergence fell in a.d. 349. Easter, by the Alexandrian 
calculation, would have been April 23d. But by Roman count, the origin of which was attributed to St. 
Peter, Easter was never to be later than April 21st, and for the sake of peace the Alexandrians yielded to 
the Romans and kept Easter on March 26th; but in 350, 360, and 368 the Alexandrian and Roman 
methods again disagreed, and even the fifty years which Sardica had thought to ensure uniformity were 
marked by diverse usages. 


(b) The Encyclical Letter.—The Council addressed a long Encyclical letter to all the bishops of the world; it 
is found in St. Athanasius in Greek, in St. Hilary of Poictiers in Latin, and in Theodoret’s Ecclesiastical 
History. In this last there occurs at the end the so-called “Creed of Sardica,” which is now considered by 
scholars to be undoubtedly spurious. 


(c) A Letter to the Diocese of Alexandria.—St. Athanasius gives us the Greek text of a letter sent by the 
council to the diocese of Alexandria to the bishops of Egypt and Libya. 


(d) A Letter to Pope Julius.—Among the Fragments of St. Hilary is found a letter from the synod to Pope 
Julius. Hefele says that the text is “considerably injured.” One clause of this letter above all others has 
given occasion to much controversy. The passage runs as follows: “It was best and fittest that the priests 
[i.e., bishops] from all the provinces should make their reports to the head, that is, the chair of St. Peter.” 
Blondell declares the passage to be an interpolation, resting his opinion upon the barbarous Latin of the 
expression valde congruentissimum. And even Remi Ceillier, while explaining this by the supposition, 
which is wholly gratuitous, that the original was Greek, yet is forced to confess that the sentence 
interrupts the flow of thought and looks like an insertion. Bower, in his History of the Popes, and Fuchs 
have urged still more strongly the spurious character of the phrase, the latter using the convenient 
“marginal comment” explanation. 


Besides these there are three documents which Scipio Maffei discovered in ms. at Verona, which by some 
are supposed to belong to the Council of Sardica. 


(a) A Letter to the Christians of Mareotis. 


(b) A Letter of St. Athanasius to the same Mareotic Churches. This letter is signed not only by Athanasius, 
but also by a great number of the bishops composing the synod. 


(c) A Letter from St. Athanasius to the Church of Alexandria. 


On the authority to be attributed to these three documents I can do no better than quote the closing 
words of Hefele, whom I have followed in this whole excursus. 


“These extracts shew, I think, quite sufficiently the spuriousness of these documents. Is it possible that 
the Eusebians would have said of themselves: We are enemies of Christ?’ But apart from this, the whole 
contents of these three letters are lame and feeble. The constant repetition of the same words is 
intolerable, and the whole style pointless and trivial. To this it must be added that the whole of Christian 
antiquity knew nothing of these three documents, which only exist in the codex at Verona, so that we 
cannot acknowledge them as genuine.” 


EXCURSUS AS TO WHETHER THE SARDICAN COUNCIL WAS ECUMENICAL 


Some theologians and canonists have been of opinion that the Council of Sardica was Ecumenical and 
would reckon it as the Second. But besides the fact that such a numbering is absolutely in contrariety to 
all history it also labours under the difficulty, as we shall see presently, that the Westerns by insisting that 
St. Athanasius should have a seat caused a division of the synod at the very outset, so that the Easterns 
met at Philippopolis and confirmed the deposition of the Saint. It is also interesting to remember that 
when Alexander Natalis in his history expressly called this synod ecumenical, the passage was marked 
with disapproval by the Roman censors. 


(Hefele. Hist. Councils. Vol. II., pp. 172 et seqq.) 


The ecumenical character of this Synod certainly cannot be proved. It is indeed true that it was the design 
of Pope Julius, as well as of the two Emperors, Constantius and Constans, to summon a General Council at 
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Sardica; but we do not find that any such actually took place: and the history of the Church points to many 
like cases, where a synod was probably intended to be ecumenical, and yet did not attain that character. 
In the present case, the Eastern and Western bishops were indeed summoned, but by far the greater 
number of the Eastern bishops were Eusebians, and therefore Semi-Arians, and instead of acting in a 
better mind in union with the orthodox, they separated themselves and formed a cabal of their own at 
Philippopolis. 


We cannot indeed agree with those who maintain that the departure of the Eusebians in itself rendered it 
impossible for the synod to be ecumenical, or it would be in the power of heretics to make an Ecumenical 
Council possible or not. We cannot, however, overlook the fact that, in consequence of this withdrawal, the 
great Eastern Church was far more poorly represented at Sardica, and that the entire number of bishops 
present did not even amount to a hundred! So small a number of bishops can only form a General Council 
if the great body of their absent colleagues subsequently give their express consent to what has been 
decided. This was not, however, the case at the Synod of Sardica. The decrees were no doubt at once sent 
for acceptance and signature to the whole of Christendom, but not more than about two hundred of those 
bishops who had been absent signed, and of these, ninety-four, or nearly half, were Egyptians. Out of the 
whole of Asia only a few bishops from the provinces of Cyprus and Palestine signed, not one from the 
other Eastern provinces; and even from the Latin Church in Africa, which at that time numbered at least 
three hundred bishops, we meet with very few names. We cannot give much weight to the fact that the 
Emperor Constantius refused to acknowledge the decrees of Sardica: it is of much greater importance 
that no single later authority declared it to be a General Council. Natalis Alexander is indeed of opinion 
that because Pope Zosimus, in the year 417 or 418, cited the fifth canon of Sardica as Nicene, and a synod 
held at Constantinople in 382 cited the sixth as Nicene, the synod must evidently have been considered as 
an appendix to that of Nicea, and therefore its equal, that is, must have been honoured as ecumenical. But 
we have already shown how Zosimus and the bishops of Constantinople had been led into this confusion 
from the defects of their manuscript collections of the canons. Athanasius, Sulpicius Severus, Socrates, 
and the Emperor Justinian were cited in later times for the ecumenical character of this synod. Athanasius 
calls it a megale sunodos; Sulpicius Severus says it was ex toto orbe convocata; and Socrates relates that 
“Athanasius and other bishops had demanded an Ecumenical Synod, and that of Sardica had been then 
summoned. It is clear at the first glance that the two last authorities only prove that the Synod had been 
intended to be a general one, and the expression “Great Synod,” used by Athanasius, cannot be taken as 
simply identical with ecumenical. While, however, the Emperor Justinian, in his edict of 346, on the Three 
Chapters, calls the Synod of Sardica ecumenical, he yet, in the same edict, as well as in other places, does 
not reckon it among the General Councils, of which he counts four. To this must be added, first, that the 
Emperor is not the authority entitled to decide as to the character of an Ecumenical Synod; and secondly, 
that the expression Universale Concilium was employed in a wider sense in speaking of those synods 
which, without being general, represented a whole patriarchate. 


The Trullan Synod and Pope Nicholas I. are further appealed to. The former in its second canon approved 
of the Sardican canons, and Pope Nicholas said of them: “omnis Ecclesia recepit eos.” But this in no way 
contains a declaration that the Synod of Sardica was ecumenical, for the canons of many other councils 
also—for instance, Ancyra, Neocaesarea, and others—were generally received without those synods 
themselves being therefore esteemed ecumenical. Nay, the Trullan Synod itself speaks for us; for had it 
held the Synod of Sardica to be the second General Council, it would have placed its canons immediately 
after those of Nice, whereas they are placed after the four ancient General Councils, and from this we see 
that the Trullan Synod did not reckon the Sardican among those councils, but after them. To this it must 
be added that the highest Church authorities speak most decidedly against the synod being ecumenical. 
We may appeal first to Augustine, who only knew of the Eusebian assembly at Sardica, and nothing at all 
of an orthodox synod in that place; which would have been clearly impossible, if it had at that time been 
counted among the ecumenical synods. Pope Gregory the Great and St. Isidore of Seville speak still more 
plainly. They only know of four ancient General Councils—those of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and 
Chalcedon. The objection of the Ballerini that Gregory and Isidore did not intend to enumerate the most 
ancient general synods as such, but only those which issued important dogmatic decrees, is plainly quite 
arbitrary, and therefore without force. Under such circumstances it is natural that among the later 
scholars by far the great majority should have answered the question, whether the Synod of Sardica is 
ecumenical, in the negative, as have Cardinal Bellarmin, Peter de Marca, Edmund Richer, Fleury, Orsi, 
Sacharelli, Tillemont, Du Pin, Berti, Ruttenstock, Rohrbacher, Remi Ceillier, Stolberg, Neander, and 
others. On the other hand, Baronius, Natalis Alexander, the brothers Ballerini, Mansi, and Palma have 
sought to maintain the ecumenical character of the synod, but as early as the seventeenth century the 
Roman censors condemned the direct assertions of Natalis Alexander on the subject. 


The Canons of the CCXVII Blessed Fathers who assembled at Carthage 
Commonly Called The Code of Canons of the African Church 


a.d. 419 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


An attempt to write a commentary upon all the canons of the African Code, would have meant nothing less 
than the preparation of one volume or more on the canon law of the West. This is impossible and 
therefore, interesting as the field would be, I have been compelled to restrain my pen, and rather than 
give a scant and insufficient annotation, I have contented myself with providing the reader with as good a 
translation as I have been able to make of the very corrupt Latin (correcting it at times by the Greek), and 
have added the Ancient Epitome and the quaint notes in full of John Johnson from the Second Edition, of 
1714, of his “Clergyman’s Vade-mecum,” Pt. II., which occupy little space, but may not be easily reached 
by the ordinary reader. The student will find full scholia on these Canons in Van Espen in the Latin, and in 
Zonaras and Balsamon in the Greek. These latter are in Beveridge’s Synodicon. 


Johnson writes an excellent Introduction to his Epitome of these Canons, as follows: 


“Councils were nowhere more frequently called in the Primitive Times than in Africa. In the year 418-19, 
all canons formerly made in sixteen councils held at Carthage, one at Milevis, one at Hippo, that were 
approved of, were read, and received a new sanction from a great number of bishops, then met in synod 
at Carthage. This Collection is the Code of the African Church, which was always in greatest repute in all 
Churches next after the Code of the Universal Church. This code was of very great authority in the old 
English Churches, for many of the Excerptions of Egbert were transcribed from it. And though the Code of 
the Universal Church ends with the canons of Chalcedon, yet these African Canons are inserted into the 
Ancient Code both of the Eastern and Western Churches. These canons though ratified and approved by a 
synod, yet seem to have been divided or numbered by some private and unlearned hand, and have 
probably met with very unskilful transcribers, by which means some of them are much confounded and 
obscured, as to their sense and coherence. They are by Dionysius Exiguus and others entituled The 
Canons of the Synod of Africa. And though all were not originally made at one time, yet they were all 
confirmed by one synod of African bishops, who, after they had recited the Creed and the twenty canons 
of the Council of Nice, proceeded to make new canons, and re-enforce old ones.” 


In his “Library of Canon Law” (Bibliotheca Juris Canonici) Justellus gives these canons, and, in my 
opinion, gives them rightly, the title “The Code of Canons of the African Church” (Codex Canonum 
Ecclesiae Africanae), although Hefele describes them as “the collection of those African Canons put 
together in 419 by Dionysius Exiguus.” Hefele says that the title Dionysius gave them in his collection was 
“The Statutes of an African Council” (Statuta Concilii Africani) which would certainly be wholly 
inadequate and misleading; but in the edition of Dionysius in Migne’s Patrologia Latina (Tom. LXVII., col. 
181) in the Codex Canonum Ecclesiasticorum no such title occurs, but the perfectly accurate one, “A 
Synod at Carthage in Africa, which adopted one hundred and thirty-eight canons.” This is an exact 
description of what took place and of the origin of these most important dogmatic and disciplinary 
enactments. Hefele must have been thinking of Dionysius’s Preface where the expression does occur but 
not as a title. 


(Beveridge. Synodicon, Tom. II., p. 202.) 


Carthage was formerly the head of the whole of Africa, as St. Augustine tells us in his Epistle CLXII. From 
this cause it happened that a great number of councils were held there, gathered from all the provinces of 
Africa. Especially while Aurelius as Archbishop was occupying the throne were these meetings of bishops 
frequently holden; and by these, for the establishing of ecclesiastical discipline in Africa, many canons 
were enacted. At last, after the consulate of Honorius (XII.) and Theodosius (VIII.), Augustuses, on the 
eighth day before the Calends of June, that is to say, on May 25, in the year of our Lord 419, another 
Council was held in the same city at which all the canons previously adopted were considered, and the 
greater part of them were again confirmed by the authority of the synod. These canons, thus confirmed by 
this council, merited to be called from that day to this “The Code of Canons of the African Church.” These 
canons were not at first adopted in Greek but in Latin, and they were confirmed in the same language. 
This Dionysius Exiguus distinctly testifies to in his preface to the “Code of Ecclesiastical Canons,” in 
which they are included. It is uncertain when the canons of this Carthaginian synod were done into Greek. 
This only is certain, that they had been translated into Greek before the Council in Trullo by which, in its 
Second Canon, they were received into the Greek Nomocanon, and were confirmed by the authority of 


this synod; so that from that time these canons stand in the Eastern Church on an equality with all the 
rest. 


An extremely interesting point arises as to what was the authority of the collection as a collection, and 
how this collection was made? There seems no doubt that the collection substantially as we know it was 
the code accepted by the Council of Trullo, the canons of which received a quasi-ecumenical authority 
from the subsequent general imprimatur given them by the Seventh Ecumenical Council, the Second of 
Nice. Van Espen has considered this point at great length in Dissertation VIII. of the First Part of his 
Commentaries, and to his pages I must refer the reader for anything like an adequate presentation of the 
matter. He concludes (S: I.) that the “Code owes its origin to this synod,” and argues against De Marca in 
proof of the proposition that the collection was not the private work of Dionysius, but the official work of 
the council by one of its officials, concluding with the remark (S: II.) that “this was the persuasion both of 
Greeks and Latins, . . . and these canons are set forth by Balsamon with the title, The Canons of the 
CCXVII. Blessed Fathers who met together at Carthage.’“ 


In the notes on each canon I shall give the source, following Hefele in all respects (Hist. of the Councils, 
vol. ii., pp. 468 et seqq.), and content myself here with setting down a list of the various councils which 
made the enactments, with their dates. 


Carthage (under Gratus)—345-348 a.d. 

“ (under Genethlius)—387 or 390 

Hippo—393 

I. Carthage—394 

II. “ June 26)—397 

III. “ (August 28)—397 

IV. “ (April 27)—399 

V. “ June 15)—401 

VI. “ (September 13)—401 

VII. Milevis (August 27)—402 

VIII. Carthage (August 25)—403 

IX. “ June)—404 

X. “ (August 25)—405 

XI. “ June 13)—407 

XII. and XIII. Carthage (June 16 and October 13)—408 
XIV. Carthage (June 15)—409 

XV. “ June 14)—410 

XVI. “ (May 1)—418 

XVII. “ (May 25) which adopted the African Code—419 


The numbering of the African councils differs very widely between the different writers, and Cave reckons 
nine between 401 and 608, and thirty-five Carthaginian between 215 and 533. Very useful tables, shewing 
the conclusions of Fuchs, are found at the end of Bruns, Canones Apostolorum et Conciliorum Veterum 
Selecti. 


I need only add that I have frequently used Dr. Bruns’s text, but have not confined myself to it exclusively. 
Evidently in the Latin, as we now have it, there are many corrupt passages. In strange contradistinction to 
this, the Greek is apparently pure and is clear throughout. Possibly the Greek translation was made from a 
purer Latin text than we now possess. 

An Ancient Introduction. 

(Found in Dionysius Exiguus, Codex Can. Migne, Pat. Lat., Tom. lxvii., col. 182.) 


After the consulate of the most glorious emperors, Honorus for the twelfth time and Theodosius for the 
eighth time, Augustuses, on the VIII. before the Calends of June at Carthage, in the Secretarium of the 


basilica of Faustus, when Pope Aurelius had sat down, together with Valentine of the primatial see of the 
province of Numidia, and Faustinus of the Potentine Church, of the Italian province Picenum, a legate of 
the Roman Church, and also with legates of the different African provinces, that is to say, of the two 
Numidias, of Byzacena, of Mauritania Caesariensis, as well as of Tripoli, and with Vincent Colositanus, 
Fortunatian, and other bishops of the proconsular province, in all two hundred and seventeen, also with 
Philip and Asellus, presbyters and legates of the Roman Church, and while the deacons were standing by, 
Aurelius the bishop said, etc., ut infra. 


The Canons of the 217 Blessed Fathers who assembled at Carthage. 


(Labbe and Cossart: Concilia, Tom. I. Col. 1041; Dionysius Ex., Codex Can. Eccles.[Migne, Pat. Lat., Tom. 
LXVII.]; Beveridge, Synodicon in loc.) 


Aurelius the Bishop said: You, most blessed brethren, remember that after the day fixed for the synod we 
discussed many things while we were waiting for our brethren who now have been sent as delegates and 
have arrived at the present synod, which must be placed in the acts. Wherefore let us render thanks to 
our Lord for the gathering together of so great an assembly. It remains that the acts of the Nicene Synod 
which we now have, and have been determined by the fathers, as well as those things enacted by our 
predecessors here, who confirmed that same Synod, or which according to the same form have been 
usefully enacted by all grades of the clergy, from the highest even to the lowest, should be brought 
forward. The whole Council said: Let them be brought forward. 


Daniel the Notary read: The profession of faith or statutes of the Nicene Synod are as follows. 


And while he was speaking, Faustinus, a bishop of the people of Potentia, of the Italian province of 
Picenum, a legate of the Roman Church said: There have been entrusted to us by the Apostolic See 
certain things in writings, and certain other things as in ordinances to be treated of with your blessedness 
as we have called to memory in the acts above, that is to say, concerning the canons made at Nice, that 
their decrees and customs be observed; for some things are observed out of decree and canon, but some 
from custom. Concerning these things therefore in the first place let us make enquiry, if it please your 
blessedness; and afterwards let the other ordinances which have been adopted or proposed be confirmed; 
so that you may be able to show by your rescripts to the Apostolic See, and that you may declare to the 
same venerable Pope, that we have diligently remembered these things; although the headings of action 
taken had been already inserted in the acts. In this matter we should act, as I have said above, as shall 
please your beloved blessedness. Let, therefore the commonitorium come into the midst, that ye may be 
able to recognize what is contained in it, so that an answer can be given to each point. 


Aurelius said: Let the commonitorium be brought forward, which our brethren and fellow-ministers lately 
placed in the acts, and let the rest of the things done or to be done, follow in order. 


Daniel the Notary read the Commonitorium. To our brother Faustinus and to our sons, the presbyters 
Philip and Asellus, Zosimus, the bishop. You well remember that we committed to you certain businesses, 
and now [we bid you] carry out all things as if we ourselves were there (for), indeed, our presence is there 
with you; especially since ye have this our commandment, and the words of the canons which for greater 
certainty we have inserted in this our commonitory. For thus said our brethren in the Council of Nice 
when they made these decrees concerning the appeals of bishops: 


“But it seemed good that if a bishop had been accused, etc.” [Here follows verbatim Canon v. of Sardica.] 
Ancient Epitome. 


If bishops shall have deposed a bishop, and if he appeal to the Roman bishop, he should be benignantly 
heard, the Roman bishop writing or ordering. 


And when this had been read, Alypius, bishop of the Tagastine Church, and legate of the province of 
Numidia, said: On this matter there has been some legislation in former sessions of our council, and we 
profess that we shall ever observe what was decreed by the Nicene Council; yet I remember that when we 
examined the Greek copies of this Nicene Synod, we did not find these the words quoted—Why this was 
the case, Iam sure I do not know. For this reason we beg your reverence, holy Pope Aurelius, that, as the 
authentic record of the decrees of the Council of Nice are said to be preserved in the city of 
Constantinople, you would deign to send messengers with letters from your Holiness, and not only to our 
most holy brother the bishop of Constantinople, but also to the venerable bishops of Alexandria and 
Antioch, who shall send to us the decrees of that council with the authentification of their signatures, so 
that hereafter all ambiguity should be taken away, for we failed to find the words cited by our brother 
Faustinus; notwithstanding this however we promise to be ruled by them for a short time, as I have 
already said, until reliable copies come to hand. Moreover the venerable bishop of the Roman Church, 
Boniface, should be asked likewise to be good enough to send messengers to the aforementioned 
churches, who should have the same copies according to his rescript, but the copies of the 
aforementioned Nicene Council which we have, we place in these Acts. 


Faustinus the bishop, legate of the Roman Church, said: Let not your holiness do dishonour to the Roman 
Church, either in this matter or in any other, by saying the canons are doubtful, as our brother and fellow- 
bishop Alypius has vouchsafed to say: but do you deign to write these things to our holy and most blessed 
pope, so that he seeking out the genuine canons, can treat with your holiness on all matters decreed. But 
it suffices that the most blessed bishop of the city of Rome should make enquiry just as your holiness 
proposes doing on your part, that there may not seem to have arisen any contention between the 
Churches, but that ye may the rather be enabled to deliberate with fraternal charity, when he has been 
heard from, what is best should be observed. 


Aurelius the bishop said: In addition to what is set down in the acts, we, by the letters from our 
insignificance, must more fully inform our holy brother and fellow-bishop Boniface of everything which we 
have considered. Therefore if our plan pleases all, let us be informed of this by the mouth of all. And the 
whole council said: It seems good to us. 


Novatus the bishop, legate of Mauritania Sitifensis, said: We now call to mind that there is contained in 
this commonitory something about presbyters and deacons, how they should be tried by their own bishops 
or by those adjoining, a provision which we find nothing of in the Nicene Council. For this cause let your 
holiness order this part to be read. 


Aurelius the bishop said: Let the place asked for be read. Daniel the notary read as follows: Concerning 
the appeals of clergymen, that is of those of inferior rank, there is a sure answer of this very synod, 
concerning which thing what ye should do, we think should be inserted, as follows: 


“Hosius the bishop said: I should not conceal what has come into my mind up to this time. If any bishop 
perchance has been quickly angered (a thing what should not happen) and has acted quickly or sharply 
against a presbyter or a deacon of his, and has wished to drive him out of the Church, provision should be 
made that the innocent be not condemned, or be deprived of communion: he that has been ejected should 
have the right of appeal to the bishops of the bordering dioceses, that his case should be heard, and it 
should be carried on all the more diligently because to him who asks a hearing it should not be denied. 
And the bishop who either justly or unjustly rejected him, should patiently allow the affair to be discussed, 
so that his sentence be either approved or else emended, etc.” 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome. 


A presbyter or deacon who has been cut off, has the privilege of appealing to the neighbouring bishops. 
Moreover, he who cut him off should bear with equanimity the conclusion arrived at. 


This is the first part of Canon xiv. of Sardica, as the canon previously quoted is Canon v. of the same 
synod. 


And when this had been read, Augustine, the bishop of the Church of Hippo of the province of Numidia, 
said: We promise that this shall be observed by us, provided that upon more careful examination it be 
found to be of the Council of Nice. Aurelius the bishop said. If this also is pleasing to the charity of you all, 
give it the confirmation of your vote. The whole Council said: Everything that has been ordained by the 
Nicene Council pleases us all. Jocundus, the bishop of the Church of Suffitula, legate of the province of 
Byzacena, said: What was decreed by the Nicene Council cannot in any particular be violated. 


Faustinus the bishop, legate of the Roman Church, said: So far as has developed by the confession of your 
holiness as well as of the holy Alypius, and of our brother Jocundus, I believe that some of the points have 
been made weak and others confirmed, which should not be the case, since even the very canons 
themselves have been brought into question. Therefore, that there may be harmony between us and your 
blessedness, let your holiness deign to refer the matter to the holy and venerable bishop of the Roman 
Church, that he may be able to consider whether what St. Augustine vouchsafed to enact, should be 
conceded or not, I mean in the matter of appeals of the inferior grade. If therefore there still is doubt, on 
this head it is right that the bishop of the most blessed see be informed, if this can be found in the canons 
which have been approved. 


Ancient Epitome. 


Since the written decrees of the Nicene Council have not been found, let the Roman bishop deign to write 
to the bishop of Constantinople and to him of Alexandria, and let us know what he receives from them. 


Aurelius the bishop said: As we have suggested to your charity, pray allow the copies of the statutes of the 
Nicene Council to be read and inserted in the acts, as well as those things what have been most 
healthfully defined in this city by our predecessors, according to the rule of that council, and those which 
now have been ordained by us. And the whole council said: The copies of the Creed, and the statutes of 
the Nicene Synod which formerly were brought to our council through Caecilean of blessed memory, the 
predecessor of your holiness (who was present at it), as well as the copies of the decrees made by the 
Fathers in this city following them, or which now we have decreed by our common consultation, shall 


remain inserted in these ecclesiastical acts, so that (as has been already said) your blessedness may 
vouchsafe to write to those most venerable men of the Church of Antioch, and of that of Alexandria, and 
also of that of Constantinople, that they would send most accurate copies of the decrees of the Council of 
Nice under the authentification of their signatures, by which, the truth of the matter having become 
evident, those chapters which in the commonitory our brother who is present, and fellow-bishop 
Faustinus, as well as our fellow-presbyters Philip and Asellus brought with them, if they be found therein, 
may be confirmed by us; or if they be not found, we will hold a synod and consider the matter further. 
Daniel the notary read the profession of faith of the Council of Nice and its statutes to the African Council. 


THE PROFESSION OF FAITH OF THE NICENE COUNCIL 


We believe in one God, etc., .. . and in the Holy Ghost. But those who say, etc., .. . anathematize them. 


The statutes also of the Nicene Council in twenty heads were likewise read, as are found written before. 
Then what things were promulgated in the African Synods, were inserted in the present acts. 


CANON I 


That the statutes of the Nicene Council are to be scrupulously observed. 


Aurelius the bishop said: Such are the statutes of the Nicene Council, which our fathers at that time 
brought back with them: and preserving this form, let these things which follow, adopted and confirmed 
by us, be kept firm. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon I. 


Let the copies of the decrees of the Nicene Council which our fathers brought back with them from that 
synod, be observed. 


Johnson. 


It is certain that Caecilian, then Bishop of Carthage, was present at the Council of Nice; that any other 
African bishop was there does not appear; but probably he was attended with several clergyman, who 
were afterwards ordained bishops. 


CANON II 


Of Preaching the Trinity. 


The whole Council said: By the favour of God, by a unanimous confession the Church’s faith which 
through us is handed down should be confessed in this glorious assembly before anything else; then the 
ecclesiastical order of each is to be built up and strengthened by the consent of all. That the minds of our 
brethren and fellow bishops lately elevated may be strengthened, those things should be propounded 
which we have certainly received from our fathers, as the unity of the Trinity, which we retain consecrated 
in our senses, of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, which has no difference, as we say, so 
we Shall instruct the people of God. Moreover by all the bishops lately promoted it was said: So we openly 
confess, so we hold, so we teach, following the Evangelic faith and your teaching. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon II. 


No difference is recognised or taught by the decrees of the Council of Nice between the Persons of the 
Holy Trinity. 


This canon, or rather introduction, is taken from Canon j., of the Council of Carthage held under 
Genethlius, a.d. 387 or 390. 


CANON III 


Of Continence. 


Aurelius the bishop said: When at the past council the matter on continency and chastity was considered, 
those three grades, which by a sort of bond are joined to chastity by their consecration, to wit bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons, so it seemed that it was becoming that the sacred rulers and priests of God as 
well as the Levites, or those who served at the divine sacraments, should be continent altogether, by 
which they would be able with singleness of heart to ask what they sought from the Lord: so that what the 


apostles taught and antiquity kept, that we might also keep. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon III. 

Let a bishop, a presbyter, and a deacon be chaste and continent. 


This canon is taken from Canon ij., of Carthage 387 or 390. 


CANON IV 


Of the different orders that should abstain from their wives. 


Faustinus, the bishop of the Potentine Church, in the province of Picenum, a legate of the Roman Church, 
said: It seems good that a bishop, a presbyter, and a deacon, or whoever perform the sacraments, should 
be keepers of modesty and should abstain from their wives. 


By all the bishops it was said: It is right that all who serve the altar should keep pudicity from all women. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon IV. 

Let those who pray abstain from their wives that they may obtain their petitions. 

This canon is taken from Canon ij., of Carthage 387 or 390, last mentioned. 

Johnson. 


See Canon XXV. “Abstain from their wives,” i.e. Some time before and after the Eucharist, as the old 
Scholiasts understand it. [i.e. the Greek scholiasts, but see notes to Canon xiij. of Quinisext.] 


CANON V 


Of Avarice. 


Aurelius, the bishop, said: The cupidity of avarice (which, let no one doubt, is the mother of all evil 
things), is to be henceforth prohibited, lest anyone should usurp another’s limits, or for gain should pass 
beyond the limits fixed by the fathers, nor shall it be at all lawful for any of the clergy to receive usury of 
any kind. And those new edicts (suggestiones) which are obscure and generally ambiguous, after they 
have been examined by us, will have their value fixed (formam accipiunt); but with regard to those upon 
which the Divine Scripture hath already most plainly given judgment, it is unnecessary that further 
sentence should be pronounced, but what is already laid down is to be carried out. And what is 
reprehensible in laymen is worthy of still more severe censure in the clergy. The whole synod said: No one 
hath gone contrary to what is said in the Prophets and in the Gospels with impunity. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon V. 
As the taking of any kind of usury is condemned in laymen, much more is it condemned in clergymen. 


This canon is made up of Canons x. and xiij. of the Synod of Carthage held under Gratus in a.d. 345-348. 
This synod was held to return thanks for the ending of the Donatist schism; and indeed for some time the 
evil did seem to have been removed. Donatist worship was prohibited by the imperial law and it was not 
until the times of Constans and Constantius that it again openly asserted itself. The synod while in session 
also took advantage of the opportunity of passing some useful general canons on discipline. 


Johnson. 


See Canon of the Apostles 36 (44); Nic., 17. 


CANON VI 


That the chrism should not be made by presbyters. 


Fortunatus the bishop, said: In former councils we remember that it was decreed that the chrism or the 
reconciliation of penitents, as also the consecration of virgins be not done by presbyters: but should 
anyone be discovered to have done this, what ought we to decree with regard to him? 


Aurelius the bishop said: Your worthiness has heard the suggestion of our brother and fellow-bishop 
Fortunatus; What answer will you give? 


And all the bishops replied: Neither the making of the chrism, nor the consecration of virgins, is to be 
done by presbyters, nor is it permitted to a presbyter to reconcile anyone in the public mass (in publica 
missa), this is the pleasure of all of us. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VI. 


Let no presbyter make the chrism, nor prepare the unction, nor consecrate virgins, nor publicly reconcile 
anyone to communion. 


This is Canon iij. of the Carthaginian Synod under Genethlius, a.d. 387 or 390. 

Johnson. 

Not the chrism used upon persons at their baptism, says the scholion in Bishop Beveridge’s Annotation, 
but the Mystical Chrism, viz., that used at Confirmation; though neither was the chrism used at baptism to 


be consecrated by Priests. See Decr. of Gelasius 6. 


Du Pin observes, That this is one of the first monuments where the name of “mass” occurs to signify the 
public prayers, which the church made at offering the Eucharist. And let the reader observe, that there is 
no mention of the “mass” in the copies which the Greeks made use of. And further, he restrains the 
meaning of the word “mass” too much, when he supposes that it denoted the Communion Office only. 


CANON VII 


Concerning those who are reconciled in peril of death. 
Aurelius the bishop said: If anyone had fallen into peril of death during the absence of the bishop, and had 
sought to reconcile himself to the divine altars, the presbyter should consult the bishop, and so reconcile 


the sick man at his bidding, which thing we should strengthen with healthy counsel. By all the bishops it 
was Said: Whatever your holiness has taught us to be necessary, that is our pleasure. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VII. 


A priest desiring to reconcile anyone in peril to the sacred altars must consult the bishop and do what 
seems good to him. 


This is Canon iv. of the Synod of 387 or 390. 
Johnson. 


See Canon 43. 


CANON VIII 


Of those who make accusation against an elder; and that no criminal is to be suffered to bring a charge 
against a bishop. 


Numidius, the bishop of Maxula, said: Moreover, there are very many, not of good life, who think that their 
elders or bishops should be the butt for accusation; ought such to be easily admitted or no? Aurelius the 


bishop said: Is it the pleasure of your charity that he who is ensnared by divers wickednesses should have 
no voice of accusation against these? 


All the bishops said: If he is criminous, his accusation is not to be received. 
Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VIII. 


It has seemed good that they who are themselves defendants for crimes should not bring accusations; nor 
should they be allowed to lay crimes to anyone’s charge. 


This is Canon vi. of Genethlius’s Synod at Carthage, a.d. 387 or 390. 


Johnson. 


See Canons 132 and 133 and Constantinople Canon 6. 


[The “elders” mentioned in this canon are] probably the same with senes in other canons, viz., 
Metropolitans, as is generally believed. The Latin here calls them Majores natu, the Greek pateras. Bishop 
Beveridge supposes that the word denotes bishop, though perhaps Majores natu may signify presbyters. 
Justellus on the canon produces some seeming authorities for this. 


CANON IX 


Of those who on account of their deeds are justly cast forth from the congregation of the Church. 


Augustine the bishop, the legate of the Numidian province, said: Deign to enact that if any perchance 
have been rightly on account of their crimes cast forth from the Church, and shall have been received into 
communion by some bishop or presbyter, such shall be considered as guilty of an equal crime with them 
who flee away from the judgment of their own bishop. And all the bishops said: This is the pleasure of all 
of us. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon IX. 
Let him be excommunicated who communicates with one excommunicated. 


This is Canon vii. of the same synod of 387 or 390. 


CANON X 
Of presbyters who are corrected by their own bishops. 


Alypius the bishop, a legate of the province of Numidia, said: Nor should this be passed over; if by chance 
any presbyter when corrected by his bishop, inflamed by self-conceit or pride, has thought fit to offer 
sacrifices to God separately [from the authority of the bishop] or has believed it right to erect another 
altar, contrary to ecclesiastical faith and discipline, such should not get off with impunity. Valentine, of the 
primatial see of the province of Numidia, said: The propositions made by our brother Alypius are of 
necessity congruous to ecclesiastical discipline and faith; therefore enact what seems good to your 
belovedness. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon X. 


If one condemned by his bishop shall separate himself and set up an altar or make the offering he should 
be punished. 


Aristenus. 


Whoever has been cut off by his own bishop and does not go to the synod to which his bishop is subject, 
that an examination may be made of the grounds of his cutting off, and that whatever is contrary to justice 
may be corrected; but, puffed up with pride and conceit, shall despise the synod and separate himself 
from the Church, and shall set up another altar, and shall offer to God the holy gifts; such an one shall not 
be allowed to go on with impunity, since he is acting contrary to the faith and constitution of the Church; 
but he is to be stricken with anathema. 


This and the following canon are Canon viii. of the so often mentioned synod of 387 or 390. 
Johnson. 


See Canon of the Apostles 24 (or 32) and that of Gangra 6. 


CANON XI 


If any presbyter, inflated against his bishop, makes a schism, let him be anathema. 


All the bishops said: If any presbyter shall have been corrected by his superior, he should ask the 
neighbouring bishops that his cause be heard by them and that through them he may be reconciled to his 
bishop: but if he shall not have done this, but, puffed up with pride, (which may God forbid!) he shall have 
thought it proper to separate himself from the communion of his bishop, and separately shall have offered 
the sacrifice to God, and made a schism with certain accomplices, let him be anathema, and let him lose 
his place; and if the complaint which he brought against his bishop shall [not] have been found to be well 
founded, an enquiry should be instituted. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XI. 


A Presbyter condemned by his bishop, is allowed to appeal to the neighbouring bishops: but if he shall not 
make any appeal, but shall make a schism, and be elated with conceit and shall offer the Holy Gifts to 
God, let him be anathema. 


See note to last canon. The last clause is certainly corrupt; in the council of Carthage at which it was first 
adopted there is no “non,” making the meaning clear. 


CANON XII 


If any bishop out of Synod time shall have fallen under accusation, let his cause be heard by 12 bishops. 


Felix the bishop, said: I suggest, according to the statutes of the ancient councils, that if any bishop 
(which may God forbid!) shall have fallen under any accusation, and there shall have been too great 
necessity to wait for the summoning of a majority of the bishops, that he may not rest under accusation, 
let his cause be heard by 12 bishops; and let a presbyter be heard by six bishops with his own bishop, and 
a deacon shall be heard by three. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XII. 


When a bishop is to be tried, if the whole synod does not sit, let at least twelve bishops take up the 
matter; and for the case of a presbyter, six and his own diocesan; and for the case of a deacon, three. 


This is Canon x. of the Synod of Genethlius. 
Johnson. 
Hereby must be meant African canons; that under Gratus [a.d. 348] had decreed the same thing. 


Who was the bishop’s judge at the first instance does not appear by this canon; but it is natural to suppose 
it was the Primate. It is probable that this canon is to be understood of hearing upon an appeal, because it 
is certain that a priest’s cause, at the first instance, was to be tried before the bishop (see Can. 10, 11). 
And therefore the latter part of the canon can be understood of no hearing but by way of appeal, nor by 
consequence the former. And this seems more clear by Can. Afr. 29. 


CANON XIII 


That a bishop should not be ordained except by many bishops, but if there should be necessity he may be 
ordained by three. 


Bishop Aurelius said: What says your holiness on this matter? By all the bishops it was answered: The 
decrees of the ancients must be observed by us, to wit, that without the consent of the Primate of any 
province even many bishops assembled together should not lightly presume to ordain a bishop. But should 
there be a necessity, at his bidding, three bishops should ordain him in any place they happen to be, and if 
anyone contrary to his profession and subscription shall come into any place he shall thereby deprive 
himself of his honour. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XIII. 


At the bidding of the Primate even three bishops can make a bishop. But whoever goes counter to his 
profession, and subscription, is deprived of his honour by his own judgment. 


This is Canon xij. of the before mentioned Synod of 387 or 390. 
Johnson. 
See Can. Ap. 1, Nic. 1. 


He that was called a Metropolitan in other Churches was a Primate in Africa. 


CANON XIV 


That one of the bishops of Tripoli should come as legate, and that a presbyter might be heard there by five 
bishops. 
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It also seemed good that one bishop from Tripoli, on account of the poverty of the province, should come 
as a legation, and that there a presbyter might be heard by five bishops, and a deacon by three, as has 
been noted above, his own bishop presiding. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XIV. 
On account of the scarcity of bishops in Tripoli, one bishop shall suffice for a legation. 


This canon is made up of two parts. The first part is Canon v. of the synod of Hippo, a.d. 393, and was 
repeated at the Carthaginian synod of 397. The second half is from Canon viij. of the same council. 


Johnson (See Canon 12). 


“Legate,” i.e., to a Synod, there being few bishops in that province. 


CANON XV 


Of the divers orders who serve the Church, that if any one fall into a criminal business and refused to be 
tried by the ecclesiastical court, he ought to be in danger therefor; and that the sons of bishops 
(sacerdotum) are not to attend worldly shows. 


Moreover it seemed good that if any bishop, presbyter, or deacon, who had a criminal charge brought 
against him or who had a civil cause, refused to be tried by the ecclesiastical tribunal, but wished to be 
judged by the secular courts, even if he won his suit, nevertheless he should lose his office. 


This is the law in a criminal suit; but in a civil suit he shall lose that for the recovery of which he instituted 
the proceedings, if he wishes to retain his office. 


This also seemed good, that if from some ecclesiastical judges an appeal was taken to other ecclesiastical 
judges who had a superior jurisdiction, this should in no way injure the reputation of those from whom the 
appeal was taken, unless it could be shown that they had given sentence moved by hatred or some other 
mental bias, or that they had been in some way corrupted. But if by the consent of both parties judges had 
been chosen, even if they were fewer in number than is specified, no appeal can be taken. 


And [it seemed good] that the sons of bishops should not take part in nor witness secular spectacles. For 
this has always been forbidden to all Christians, so let them abstain from them, that they may not go 
where cursing and blasphemy are to be found. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XV. 

A bishop or cleric who has a criminal suit brought against him, if he leaves the Church and betakes 
himself to secular judges even if he had been unjustly used, shall lose his rank. And if he was successful in 
his political affairs, if he follows this, he shall lose his own grade. No appeal can be taken from the 


ecclesiastical judges, except they be proved to have given their decision beforehand moved thereto by a 
bribe or by hatred. No appeal can be taken from the decision of judges chosen by each side. 


This canon is made up of Canons ix., x., and xj. of the Council of Hippo, a.d. 393. 
Johnson. 


In this canon the African bishops made bold with the Civil Courts. To lay such restraints on bishops and 
clergymen is, Iam sure, very proper, to say no more. 


CANON XVI 


That no bishop, presbyter or deacon should be a “conductor;” and that Readers should take wives; and 
that the clergy should abstain from usury; and at what age they or virgins should be consecrated. 


Likewise it seemed good that bishops, presbyters, and deacons should not be “conductors” or 
“procurators;” nor seek their food by any base and vile business, for they should remember how it is 
written, “No man fighting for God cumbereth himself with worldly affairs.” 


Also it seemed good that Readers when they come to years of puberty, should be compelled either to take 
wives or else to profess continence. 


Likewise it seemed good that if a clergyman had lent money he should get it back again, but if kind 
(speciem) he should receive back the same kind as he gave. 


And that younger than twenty-five years deacons should not be ordained, nor virgins consecrated. 
And that readers should not salute the people. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of XVI. 


A bishop, presbyter, and deacon may not be a “conductor” or a “procurator.” A reader when he comes to 
puberty must contract marriage or profess continence. 


A cleric who has lent to someone, what he gave let him receive, or as much. 
Let not him be a deacon, who is made a deacon being under twenty-five. 
And let not readers salute the people. 


This canon is made up of Canons xv., xviij., and xxj., and added to these Canon j. of the same Second 
Series of the synod of Hippo, a.d. 393. 


Johnson. 
Zonaras says this was never observed anywhere but in Africa. See Can. Afr. 19 (27). 


Du Pin turns the Latin, saluto, by “addressing his speech to the people.” 


CANON XVII 


That any province on account of its distance, may have its own Primate. 


It seemed good that Mauretania Sitiphensis, as it asked, should have a Primate of its own, with the 
consent of the Primate of Numidia from whose synod it had been separated. And with the consent of all 
the primates of the African Provinces and of all the bishops permission was given, by reason of the great 
distance between them. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XVII. 

Mauretania Sitiphensis, on account of the great distance, is permitted to have its own Primate. 

This canon is Canon iij. of the first series of canons enacted at Hippo in 393. 


Johnson. 


N.B. From this place forward the Latin and Greek numeration varies; but Justellus’s Edition in Greek and 
Latin follows the Latin division. 


CANON XVIII. (GK. XVII. THE LATIN CAPTION IS THE CANON OF THE GREEK.) 


If any cleric is ordained he ought to be admonished to observe the constitutions. 

And that neither the Eucharist nor Baptism should be given to the bodies of the dead. 

And that every year in every province the Metropolitans come together in synod. 

(Gk. Canon xix.) 

It seemed good that before bishops, or clerics were ordained, the provisions of the canons should be 
ea to their notice, lest, they might afterwards repent of having through ignorance acted contrary to 
Ancient Epitome of Greek Canon XIX. 

The things which have been adopted by the synods should be made known to him who is to be ordained. 


(Gk. Canon xx.) 


It also seemed good that the Eucharist should not be given to the bodies of the dead. For it is written: 
“Take, Eat,” but the bodies of the dead can neither “take” nor “eat.” Nor let the ignorance of the 
presbyters baptize those who are dead. 


Ancient Epitome of Greek Canon XX 

The Eucharist is not to be given to the body of one dead for it neither eats nor drinks. 
The ignorance of a presbyter shall not baptize a dead man. 

(Gk. Canon xxi.) 


And therefore in this holy synod should be confirmed in accordance with the Nicene decrees, on account 
of Ecclesiastical causes, which often are delayed to the injury of the people, that every year there should 
be a synod, to which all, who are primates of the provinces, should send bishops as legates, from their 
own synods, two or as many as they choose; so that when the synod meets it may have full power to act. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Greek Canon XXI. 


According to the decrees of the Nicene Fathers a yearly synod shall be assembled, and two legates or as 
many as they shall choose, shall be sent by the primates of every province. 


This is composed of Canons II., IV., and V. of the second series of enactments of Hippo, a.d. 393. 
Johnson. 


The 18th canon in the Edition of Tilius and Bishop Beveridge runs thus; viz. [If any clergyman be ordained 
he ought to be reminded to keep the canons; and that the Eucharist or Baptism be not given to dead 
corpses; and that the Metropolitans in every province meet in synod yearly.] They speak their own 
language, and call him a Metropolitan, whom the Africans called a Primate; but then they have also the 
entire 18th canon, as it here stands according to the Latin, which they divide into three, and number them 
19, 20, 21. 


See Can. Nic. 5. It seems very odd that they should allege the authority of the Nicene Synod upon this 
occasion; for that orders a synod twice a year, this but once; that intends a provincial synod, this a 
diocesan or national one. 


CANON XIX. (GREEK XXII.) 


That if any bishop is accused the cause should be brought before the primate of his own province. 


Aurelius, the bishop, said: Whatever bishop is accused the accuser shall bring the case before the 
primates of the province to which the accused belongs, and he shall not be suspended from communion by 
reason of the crime laid to his charge unless he fails to put in an appearance on the appointed day for 
arguing his cause before the chosen judges, having been duly summoned by the letters; that is, within the 
space of one month from the day in which he is found to have received the letters. But should he be able 
to prove any true necessity which manifestly rendered it impossible for him to appear, he shall have the 
opportunity of arguing his case within another full month; but after the second month he shall not 
communicate until he is acquitted. 


But if he is not willing to come to the annual general council, so that his cause may there be terminated, 
he himself shall be judged to have pronounced the sentence of his own condemnation at the time in which 
he does not communicate, nor shall he communicate either in his own church or diocese. 


But his accuser, if he has not missed any of the days for pleading the cause, shall not be shut out from 
communion; but if he has missed some of them, withdrawing himself, then the bishop shall be restored to 
communion and the accuser shall be removed from communion; so, nevertheless, that the possibility of 
going on with the case be not taken from him, if he shall prove that his absence was caused by lack of 
power and not by lack of will. 


And this is enacted, that if the accuser turn out to be himself a criminal when the case against the bishop 
has come to argument, he shall not be allowed to testify unless he asserts that the causes are personal 
and not ecclesiastical. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XIX. 


A bishop accused and haled to judgment shall have the space of two months; if there is any excuse for his 
delay from the other side. But after this he shall be excommunicated if he does not appear. But if when the 
accused is present the accuser flees, then the accuser shall be deprived of communion. But the accuser 
who is infamous shall not be an accuser at all. 


This canon is made up from Canons VI. and VII. of the last mentioned second series of the enactments of 
Hippo, 393. 


Johnson. 
See Can. Afr. 28 and Can. Ap. 11 (14). 
By this [“Universal Synod”] is meant a National Synod of Africa. 


See Can. Constantinople 6. 


CANON XxX. (GREEK XXIII.) 

Of accused presbyters or clerks. 

But if presbyters or deacons shall have been accused, there shall be joined together from the 
neighbouring places with the bishop of the diocese, the legitimate number of colleagues, whom the 
accused shall seek from the same; that is together with himself six in the case against a presbyter, in that 
against a deacon three. They shall discuss the causes, and the same form shall be kept with regard to 


days and postponements and removals from communion, and in the discussion of persons between the 
accusers and the accused. 


But the causes of the rest of the clergy, the bishop of the place shall take cognizance of and determine 
alone. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XX. 

When a presbyter is accused, six of the neighbouring bishops together with the bishop of that region shall 
judge the matter. But for a deacon, three. What things concern the other clerics even one bishop shall 
examine. 

This is Canon viii. of Hippo, 393. 


Johnson. 


See Canon 12. 


CANON XXI. (GREEK XXIV.) 


That the sons of clergymen are not to be joined in marriage with heretics. 


Likewise it seemed good that the sons of clergymen should not be joined in matrimony with gentiles and 
heretics. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXI. 
[The same as the canon. ] 


This is Canon xij. of Hippo, 393. 


CANON XXII. (GREEK XXV.) 


That bishops or other clergymen shall give nothing to those who are not Catholics. 


And that to those who are not Catholic Christians, even if they be blood relations, neither bishops nor 
clergymen shall give anything at all by way of donation of their possessions. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXII. 


Bishops and clergymen shall give nothing of their goods to heretics, nor confer aught upon them even if 
they be their relatives. 


This is Canon xiv. of Hippo, 393. 


CANON XXIII. (GREEK XXVI.) 


That bishops shall not go across seas. 


Item, That bishops shall not go beyond seas without consulting the bishop of the primatial see of his own 
province: so that from him they may be able to receive a formed or commendatory letter. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXIII. 

A bishop is not to cross the seas unless he has received from the Primate of his region a letter dimissory. 
This is Canon xxvij. of Hippo, 393. 

Johnson. 

See note on Canons of the Apostles, 10 (13). [viz.:] 


[The use of Letters Commendatory was very early in the Church; St. Paul mentions them II. Cor. iij. 1. And 
it is not easy to be conceived how discipline can be restored but by the reviving of this practice. It is 
surely irregular to admit all chance comers to the Communion, who, for aught we know, may stand 
excommunicated by their own bishop. Of the difference between Commendatory and Pacific and Formal 
Letters, see Can. Chalc., 11; Apost., 25, 26; Ant., 6; Sardic., 13]. 


CANON XXIV. (GREEK XXVII.) 

That nothing be read in church besides the Canonical Scripture. 
Item, that besides the Canonical Scriptures nothing be read in church under the name of divine Scripture. 
But the Canonical Scriptures are as follows: 
Genesis. 

Exodus. 

Leviticus. 

Numbers. 

Deuteronomy. 

Joshua the Son of Nun. 

The Judges. 

Ruth. 

The Kings, iv. books. 

The Chronicles, ij. books. 

Job. 

The Psalter. 

The Five books of Solomon. 

The Twelve Books of the Prophets. 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 

Ezechiel. 

Daniel. 

Tobit. 

Judith. 


Esther. 


Ezra, ij. books. 

Macchabees, ij. books. 

The New Testament. 

The Gospels, iv. books. 

The Acts of the Apostles, j. book. 
The Epistles of Paul, xiv. 

The Epistles of Peter, the Apostle, ij. 
The Epistles of John the Apostle, iij. 
The Epistles of James the Apostle, j. 
The Epistle of Jude the Apostle, j. 
The Revelation of John, j. book. 


Let this be sent to our brother and fellow bishop, Boniface, and to the other bishops of those parts, that 
they may confirm this canon, for these are the things which we have received from our fathers to be read 
in church. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXIV. 
Let nothing besides the canonical Scriptures be read in church. 


This is Canon xxxvj. of Hippo., 393. The last phrase allowing the reading of the “passions of the Martyrs” 
on their Anniversaries is omitted from the African code. 


Johnson. 


These two books [i.e. the two Maccabees] are mentioned only in Dionysius Exiguus’s copy. See Can. Ap. 
ult., Can. Laod. ult. 


“Boniface,” i.e., Bishop of Rome. 


CANON XXV. (GREEK XXVIII.) 


Concerning bishops and the lower orders who wait upon the most holy mysteries. It has seemed good that 
these abstain from their wives. 


Aurelius, the bishop, said: We add, most dear brethren, moreover, since we have heard of the incontinency 
of certain clerics, even of readers, towards their wives, it seemed good that what had been enacted in 
divers councils should be confirmed, to wit, that subdeacons who wait upon the holy mysteries, and 
deacons, and presbyters, as well as bishops according to former statutes, should contain from their wives, 
so that they should be as though they had them not and unless they so act, let them be removed from 
office. But the rest of the clergy are not to be compelled to this, unless they be of mature age. And by the 
whole council it was said: What your holiness has said is just, holy, and pleasing to God, and we confirm it. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXV. 
Those who handle holy things should abstain even from their own wives at the times of their ministration. 


This is founded upon Canon iv. of the Council of Carthage, which met September 13th, 401, but the 
provisions are more stringent here, subdeacons as well as deacons being constrained to continence. 


Johnson. 


“Times of ministration,” so it is explained, Can. Trull., 13, where there were several African Bishops 
present, and allowed of that explication; yet Dion. Exig. is not clear, viz., Secundum propria statuta. 


By Can. Laod., 23. Ministers, i.e., sub-deacons, are forbid to touch the Holy Vessels, yet here they are said 
to handle the Mysteries; I suppose they might handle the Holy Vessels, etc. before and after the 
celebration, but not during the solemnity; or else the customs of several ages and countries differed as to 


this particular. 


CANON XXVI. (GREEK XXIX.) 


That no one should take from the possessions of the Church. 


Likewise it seemed good that no one should sell anything belonging to the Church: that if there was no 
revenue, and other great necessity urged thereto, this might be brought before the Metropolitan of the 
province that he might deliberate with the appointed number of bishops whether this should be done: that 
if such urgent necessity lay upon any church that it could not take counsel beforehand, at least let it call 
together the neighbouring bishops as witnesses, taking care to refer all the necessities of his church to 
the council: and that if he shall not do this, he shall be held as responsible toward God, and as a seller in 
the eye of the council, and he shall have lost thereby his honour. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXVI. 


Church goods must not be sold. If they bring in no revenue they may be sold at the will of the bishops. If 
the necessity does not allow that consultation should take place, he who sells shall call together the 
neighbouring bishops. If he does not do so he shall be held responsible to God and to the Synod. 


This is Canon v. of the Synod of Carthage, Sept. 13th, 401. 
Johnson. 


“Appointed number,” i.e., Twelve, see Canon 12. 


CANON XXVII. (GREEK XXX.) 


Presbyters and deacons convicted of the graver crimes shall not receive laying on of hands, like laymen. 


It also was confirmed that if presbyters or deacons were convicted of any of the greater crimes on account 
of which it was necessary that they should be removed from the ministry, that hands should not be laid 
upon them as upon penitents, or as upon faithful layman, nor should it be permitted that they be baptized 
over again and then advanced to the clerical grade. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXVII. 


A presbyter convicted and repenting, is not to be rebaptized as one to be advanced, neither as a layman is 
he to be reordained. 


This is Canon xij. of the before-mentioned Council of Carthage, Sept. 13th, 401. 
Johnson. 


This canon seems to have been designed to preclude deposed clergymen from all possibility of being 
restored, directly or indirectly. 


CANON XXVIII. (GREEK XXXII.) 


Presbyters, deacons, or clerics, who shall think good to carry appeals in their causes across the water 
shall not at all be admitted to communion. 


It also seemed good that presbyters, deacons, and others of the inferior clergy in the causes which they 
had, if they were dissatisfied with the judgments of their bishops, let the neighbouring bishops with the 
consent of their own bishop hear them, and let the bishops who have been called in judge between them: 
but if they think they have cause of appeal from these, they shall not betake themselves to judgments from 
beyond seas, but to the primates of their own provinces, or else to an universal council, as has also been 
decreed concerning bishops. But whoso shall think good to carry an appeal across the water shall be 
received to communion by no one within the boundaries of Africa. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXVIII. 


Clerics who have been condemned, if they take exception to the judgment, shall not appeal beyond seas, 
but to the neighbouring bishops, and to their own; if they do otherwise let them be excommunicated in 


Africa. 


This canon is the same as Canon xvij. of the Synod of Carthage of 418, but it has some words with regard 
to appeals which that canon does not contain, viz.: “Aut ad universale conciliam, sicut et de episcopis 
saepe constitutum est.” This clause, affirming that bishops have often been forbidden to appeal across the 
water from the decisions of the African bishops, has caused great perplexity as no such decrees are 
extant. The Ballerini, to avoid this difficulty, and possibly for other reasons, suggest an entirely different 
meaning to the passage, and suppose that it means that “bishops have often been allowed to appeal to the 
Universal Council and now this privilege is extended to priests.” But this would seem to be a rather 
unnatural interpretation and Van Espen in his Commentary shews good reason for adopting the more 
evident view. 


Johnson. 
See Can. Afr., 19. 
Clearly the See of Rome is here aimed at, as if Carthage were the place designed by Providence to put a 


stop to the growth of power in Christian Rome, as well as heathen. It is strange, that this canon should be 
received by the Church of Rome in former ages. 


CANON XXIX. (GREEK XXXII.) 


If anyone who is excommunicated shall receive communion before his cause is heard he brings damnation 
on himself. 


Likewise it pleased the whole Council that he who shall have been excommunicated for any neglect, 
whether he be bishop, or any other cleric, and shall have presumed while still under sentence, and his 
cause not yet heard, to receive communion, he shall be considered by so doing to have given sentence 
against himself. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXIX. 

One excommunicate who shall communicate before absolution sentences himself. 

This canon seems to be founded upon Canon iv. of Antioch. 

Johnson. 

See Can. Ap., 21 (29), Antioch, 4. 

By this canon the criminous bishop is supposed to be excommunicated before he comes to have his cause 


heard by a Synod, or by 12 neighbouring bishops: and it is therefore most rational to believe that he was 
thus censured by his Primate. See Can. Afr., 12. 


CANON XXX. (GREEK XXXIII.) 
Concerning the accused or accuser. 


Likewise it seemed good that the accused, or the accusor, if (living in the same place as the accused) he 
fears some evil may be done him by the tumultuous multitude, may choose for himself a place near by, 
where the cause may be determined, and where there will be no difficulty in producing the witnesses. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon XXX. 


Accuser or accused may select for himself a safe place if he fears violence. 


CANON XXXI. (GREEK XXXIV.) 


If certain clerics advanced by their own bishops are supercilious, let them not remain whence they are 
unwilling to come forth. 


It also seemed good that whoever of the clergy or of the deacons would not help the bishop in the 
necessities of the churches, when he wished to lift them to a higher position in his diocese, should no 
longer be allowed to exercise the functions of that grade from which they were not willing to be removed. 


Notes. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXI. 


Who despises a greater honour shall lose what he hath. 
Johnson. 


It is most probable that this canon is to be understood of deacons designed by the bishop to be ordained 
priests, for the deacons, at least in some Churches, were provided of a better maintenance than priests; or 
it may be understood of inferior clergymen, who were permitted to marry in the degree they were now in, 
but would not willingly take the order of priest or deacon, because then they were prohibited marriage. 


CANON XXXII. (GREEK XXXV.) 


If any poor cleric, no matter what his rank may be, shall acquire any property, it shall be subject to the 
power of the bishop. 


It also seemed good that bishops, presbyters, deacons and any other of the clergy, who when they were 
ordained had no possessions, and in the time of their episcopate or after they became clerics, shall 
purchase in their own names lands or any other property, shall be held guilty of the crime of intrenching 
upon the Lord’s goods, unless, when they are admonished to do so, they place the same at the disposal of 
the Church. But should anything come to them personally by the liberality of anyone, or by succession 
from some relative, let them do what they will with it; if, however, they demand it back again, contrary to 
what they proposed, they shall be judged unworthy of ecclesiastical honour as back-sliders. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXII. 


Whoso after his ordination although he has nothing yet buys a field, shall give it to the Church, unless he 
got it by succession from a relation or by pure liberality. 


In this canon there is difficulty about the meaning of the phrase “quod eorum proposito congruat.” 
Hardouin suggests that “propositum” is the same as “profession,” or “calling,” and the meaning, were this 
the case, would be that he must employ it as befits his clerical calling. Van Espen follows Balsamon and 
Zonaras in understanding it to mean that if he has proposed to employ a part for the Church or for the 
poor, and changes his mind, he is to be deposed; and this meaning I have followed. 


CANON XXXIII. (GREEK XXXVI.) 


That presbyters should not sell the goods of the Church in which they are constituted; and that no bishop 
can rightly use anything the title to which vests in the ecclesiastical maternal centre (matrikos). 


It also seemed good that presbyters should not sell the ecclesiastical property where they are settled 
without their bishop’s knowledge; and it is not lawful for bishops to sell the goods of the Church without 
the council or their presbyters being aware of it. Nor should the bishop without necessity usurp the 
property of the maternal (matricis) Church [nor should a presbyter usurp the property of his own cure 
(tituli)]. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXIII. 


A presbyter is not to sell ecclesiastical property without the consent of the bishop. A bishop is not to sell 
without the approbation of his synod a country property. 


Fuchs (Biblioth. der Kirchenvers., vol. iij., p. 5) thinks the text is corrupt in the last sentence and should 
be corrected by Canon x. of the Council of Carthage of 421, so as to read, “that which is left by will toa 
rural church in the diocese must not be applied to the Mother Church through the usurpation of the 
bishop.” 
Johnson. 


“Or title.” So I turn the Lat. Titulus for want of a proper English word. It denotes a lesser church in any 
city or diocese, served by a priest. 


“The Mother Church,” i.e., The cathedral, the Church in which the bishop resides. 


Moreover at this Synod we read all the conciliar decrees of all the Province of Africa in the different 
synods held in the time of Bishop Aurelius. 


Concerning the Synod which assembled in Hippo Regio. 


Under the most illustrious consuls, the most glorious Emperor Theodosius Augustus for the third time, 


and Abundantius, on the viij. Ides of October, at Hippo Regio, in the secretarium of the Church of Peace. 
And the rest of the acts of this Synod have not been written down here because these constitutions are 
found set forth above. 


Of the Council of Carthage at which the proconsular bishops were appointed legates to the Council at 
Adrumetum. 


In the consulate of the most glorious emperors—Arcadius for the third time and Honorius for the second 
time, Augustuses, on the vi*th day before the Calends of July, at Carthage. In this council the proconsular 
bishops were chosen as legates to the Council of Adrumetum. 


Of a Council of Carthage at which many statutes were made. 


In the consulate of those most illustrious men, Caesarius and Atticus, on the v*th day before the Calends 
of September in the secretarium of the restored basilica, when Aurelius the bishop, together with the 
bishops, had taken his seat, the deacons also standing by, and Victor the old man of Puppiana, Tutus of 
Migirpa and Evangel of Assuri. 


The Allocution of Aurelius the bishop of Carthage to the bishops. 


Aurelius, the bishop, said: After the day fixed for the council, as ye remember, most blessed brethren, we 
sat and waited for the legations of all the African provinces to assemble upon the day, as I have said, set 
by our missive; but when the letter of our Byzacene bishops had been read, that was read to your charity, 
which they had discussed with me who had anticipated the time and day of the council; also it was read by 
our brethren Honoratus and Urban, who are to-day present with us in this council, sent as the legation of 
the Sitifensine Province. For our brother Reginus of the Vege [t]selitane Church, the letters sent to my 
littleness by Crescentian and Aurelius, our fellow-bishops, of the first sees of the [two] Numidias, in which 
writings your charity will see with me how they promised that either they themselves would be good 
enough to come or else that they would send legates according to custom to this council; but this it seems 
they did not do at all, the legates of Mauritania Sitifensis, who had come so great a distance gave notice 
that they could stay no longer; and, therefore, brethren, if it seem good to your charity, let the letters of 
our Byzacene brethren, as also the breviary, which they joined to the same letter, be read to this assembly, 
so that if by any chance they are not entirely satisfactory to your charity, such things in the breviary may 
be changed for the better after diligent examination. For this very thing our brother and fellow-bishop of 
the primatial see, a man justly conspicuous for his gravity and prudence, Mizonius, demanded in a letter 
he addressed to my littleness. If therefore it meets with your approval, let there be read the things which 
have been adopted and let each by itself be considered by your charity. 


CANON XXXIV. (GREEK XXXVII.) 

That nothing of those things enacted in the Synod of Hippo is to be corrected. 

Bishop Epigonius said: In this summary (Breviarium) which was adopted at the Synod of Hippo, we think 
nothing should be amended, nor anything added thereto except that the day on which the holy Feast of 
Easter falls should be announced in Synod. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXIV. 


Nothing is to be corrected in the synod of Hippo, nor anything added thereto, except that the time of 
celebrating Easter should be announced in time of synod. 


The first of these introductions is that of the Synod of Hippo in a.d. 393; the next that of Carthage in a.d. 
394, and the third that of the same place, held August 28th, a.d. 397. 


This canon (number xxxiv. of the code) is the beginning of Canon v. of the last named Synod. 
Johnson. 


See Canons 51 and 73. 


CANON XXXV. (GREEK XXXVIII.) 


That bishops or clergymen should not easily set free their sons. 


That bishops or clerics should not easily let their children pass out of their power; unless they were 
secure of their morals and age, that their own sins may pertain to them. 


Notes. 
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Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXV. 
Bishops and clergy shall not set their children free until their morals are established. 


This canon is Canon xiij. of the Synod of Hippo a.d. 393. 


CANON XXXVI. (GREEK XXXIX.) 


That bishops or clergymen are not to be ordained unless they have made all their family Christians. 


None shall be ordained bishop, presbyters, or deacons before all the inmates of their houses shall have 
become Catholic Christians. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXVI. 
He shall not be ordained who hath not made all his household orthodox. 


This canon is Canon xvij. of the Synod of Hippo, a.d. 393. 


CANON XXXVII. (GREEK XL.) 


It is not lawful to offer anything in the Holy Mysteries except bread and wine mixed with water. 


In the sacraments of the body and blood of the Lord nothing else shall be offered than that which the Lord 
himself ordained, that is to say, bread and wine mixed with water. But let the first-fruits, whether honey or 
milk, be offered on that one most solemn day, as is wont, in the mystery of the infants. For although they 
are offered on the altar, let them have nevertheless their own benediction, that they may be distinguished 
from the sacraments of the Lord’s body and blood; neither let there be offered as first-fruits anything 
other than grapes and corns. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXVII. 

Let bread and wine mixed with water only be offered. 

The text of the Greek here does not exactly agree with the Latin. The Greek reads as follows: “That in the 
Holy Mysteries nothing else be offered than the body and blood of the Lord, even as the Lord himself 
delivered, that is bread and wine mixed with water.” 

Further down with regard to the first-fruits I have followed the Greek text which seems decidedly 
preferable, in fact the Latin is so corrupt that Van Espen notes that for the ordinary “offerantur” some 
mss. read “non offerantur.” 

This canon is Canon xxiij. of the Synod of Hippo, a.d. 393. 

Johnson. 


See Can. Ap. 2 (3). 


“The Mystery of Infants” of this Quaere, all that I have met with are in the dark as to this matter. 
Dionysius Exiguus’s Latin is Lac, etc. The Greek stands thus, Eite ;gala k.t.l. 


CANON XXXVIII. (GREEK XLI.) 


That clerics or those who are continent shall not visit virgins or widows. 


Neither clerics nor those who profess continence should enter the houses of widows or virgins without the 
bidding or consent of the bishops or presbyters: and then let them not go alone, but with some other of 
the clergy, or with those assigned by the bishop or presbyter for this purpose; not even bishops and 
presbyters shall go alone to women of this sort, except some of the clergy are present or some other grave 
Christian men. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXVIII. 


Clerics and those who are continent shall not go to widows or virgins, unless at the bidding of the bishop 
and presbyter: and even then not alone, but with those with whom presbyters and deacons visit them. 


This canon is canon xxiv. of the Synod of Hippo, a.d. 393. 


CANON XXXIX. (GREEK XLII.) 


That a bishop should not be called the chief of the priests. 


That the bishop of the first see shall not be called Prince of the Priests or High Priest (Summus Sacerdos) 
or any other name of this kind, but only Bishop of the First See. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XXXIX. 

The first bishop shall not be called Prince of the Priests nor High Priest but Bishop of the first see. 
This canon is Canon xxv. of the Synod of Hippo, a.d. 393. 

Johnson. 


“The bishop of the Prime See,” i.e., The primate. So Xantippus is called bishop of the Prime. So in 
Numidia, Nicetius in Mauritania, in the original Latin between Can. 85, and Can. 86, and see Can. 86. 


N.B. Justellus on this canon shews, that Tertullian, Optatus, and Augustine, did apply these titles to their 
own African bishops; and therefore supposes, that the meaning of the canon was to suppress the flame of 
vain glory, which proceeded from these sparks of lofty titles. 


CANON XL. (GREEK XLIII.) 
Concerning the non-frequenting of taverns by the clergy, except when travelling. 


That the clergy are not to enter taverns for eating or drinking, nor unless compelled to do so by the 
necessity of their journey. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XL. 
A cleric on a journey may enter a tavern, otherwise not. 


This canon is Canon xxvj. of the Synod of Hippo, a.d. 393. 


CANON XLI. (GREEK XLIV.) 


That by men who are fasting sacrifices are to be offered to God. 


That the Sacraments of the Altar are not to be celebrated except by those who are fasting, except on the 
one anniversary of the celebration of the Lord’s Supper; for if the commemoration of some of the dead, 
whether bishops or others, is to be made in the afternoon, let it be only with prayers, if those who officiate 
have already breakfasted. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XLI. 

The holy mysteries are not offered except by those who are fasting. 
This canon is Canon xxviij. of the Synod of Hippo, a.d. 393. 
Johnson. 


From this canon and the 29th of Trullo, it is evident that by the Lord’s Supper, the ancients understood 
the supper going before the Eucharist, and not the Eucharist itself, and that on Maunday-Thursday yearly, 
before the Eucharist, they had such a public entertainment in imitation of our Saviour’s last Paschal 
Supper. I refer it to the consideration of the learned reader, whether St. Paul, by the Deipnon kuriakon, 1 
Cor. xi. 20, does not mean this entertainment. For the obvious translation of that verse is, “It is not your 
[duty or business] when you meet together [in the church] to eat the Lord’s Supper.” He would not have 
them to eat this supper in the public assembly: “For” (says he) “have ye not houses to eat and drink in, or 
despise ye the Church of God?” From the 4th age forward, the Eucharist was sometimes called the Lord’s 
Supper; but from the beginning it was not so. And even after it did sometimes pass by this name, yet at 
other times this name was strictly used for the previous entertainment, as may be seen by this canon, 
which was made in the 4th century. Further it seems probable, that the Lord’s Supper and the Love-feast 


was the same, though it was not usually called the Lord’s Supper; but only (perhaps) that love-feast, 
which was made on the day of the institution of the Eucharist, which we now call Maundy-Thursday. 


CANON XLII. (GREEK XIV.) 


Concerning the not having feasts under any circumstances in churches. 


That no bishops or clerics are to hold feasts in churches, unless perchance they are forced thereto by the 
necessity of hospitality as they pass by. The people, too, as far as possible, are to be prohibited from 
attending such feasts. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XLII. 


A cleric is not to feast in a church, unless perchance he is driven thereto by the necessity of hospitality. 
This also is forbidden to the laity. 


This canon is Canon xxix. of the Synod of Hippo, a.d. 393. 


CANON XLIII. (GREEK XLVI.) 


Concerning penitents. 

That to penitents the times of their penance shall be assigned by the will of the bishop according to the 
difference of their sins; and that a presbyter shall not reconcile a penitent without consulting the bishop, 
unless the absence of the bishop urges him necessarily thereto. But when of any penitent the offence has 


been public and commonly known, so as to have scandalized the whole Church, he shall receive imposition 
of the hand before the altar (Lat. “before the apse”). 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XLIII. 


The bishops shall fix the time of penance for those doing penance according to their sins. A presbyter 
without his knowledge shall not reconcile one doing penance, even when necessity impels him thereto. 


This canon is canon xxx. of the Synod of Hippo, a.d. 393. 
Johnson. 


Here [i.e., in translating absidem church-porch] I follow Zonoras; see Can. Nic., 11. Du Pin renders 
absidem, a high place near the bishop’s throne. 


CANON XLIV. (GREEK XLVII.) 
Concerning Virgins. 


That holy virgins when they are separated from their parents by whom they have been wont to be 
guarded, are to be commended by the care of the bishop, or presbyter where the bishop is absent, to 
women of graver age, so that living with them they may take care of them, lest they hurt the reputation of 
the Church by wandering about. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XLIV. 

She who leaves her father for the sake of virginity is to be commended to grave women. 


This canon is Canon xxxj. of the Synod of Hippo, a.d. 393. 


CANON XLV. (GREEK XLVIII.) 


Concerning those who are sick and cannot answer for themselves. 


That the sick are to be baptized who cannot answer for themselves if their [servants] shall have spoken at 
their own proper peril a testimony of the good will [of the sick man]. 


(Greek Canon xlix.) 


Concerning players who are doing penance and are converted to the Lord. 


That to players and actors and other persons of that kind, as also to apostates when they are converted 
and return to God, grace or reconciliation is not to be denied. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XLV. 


That he who cannot answer for himself on account of illness is to be baptized when he shall have given 
evidence of his desire. 


A repentant actor is to be received to penance. 
This canon is made up of Canons xxxij. and xxxiij. of the Synod of Hippo, a.d. 393. 
Johnson. 


“Apostates,” i.e., those who elsewhere are called Lapsi; those who had done sacrifice through the violence 
of torment in time of persecution, professing in the meantime that their consciences did not consent to 
what their hands did. 


CANON XLVI. (GREEK L.) 


Concerning the passions of the martyrs. 

The passions of the Martyrs may be read when their anniversary days are celebrated. 
Note. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XLVI. 

The passions of the martyrs are to be read on their commemorations. 


This canon is the last part of Canon xxxvj. of the Synod of Hippo, a.d. 393. 


CANON XLVII. (GREEK LI.) 
Concerning [the Donatists and ] the children baptized by the Donatists. 


Concerning the Donatists it seemed good that we should hold counsel with our brethren and fellow priests 
Siricius and Simplician concerning those infants alone who are baptized by Donatists: lest what they did 
not do of their own will, when they should be converted to the Church of God with a salutary 
determination, the error of their parents might prevent their promotion to the ministry of the holy altar. 


But when these things had been begun, Honoratus and Urbanus, bishops of Mauritania Sitifensis, said: 
When some time ago we were sent to your holiness, we laid aside what things had been written on this 
account, that we might wait for the arrival of our brethren the legates from Numidia. But because not a 
few days have passed in which they have been looked for and as yet they are not arrived, it is not fitting 
that we should delay any longer the commands we received from our brother-bishops; and therefore, 
brethren, receive our story with alacrity of mind. We have heard concerning the faith of the Nicene 
tractate: True it is that sacrifices are to be forbidden after breakfast, so that they may be offered as is 
right by those who are fasting, and this has been confirmed then and now. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XLVII. 


When those in infancy baptized by Donatists are converted, this shall be no impediment to them. And the 
Holy Mysteries, as is right, are to be celebrated only by them fasting. 


This canon is made from Canon xxxvij. of the Synod of Hippo, a.d. 393, and from Canon j. of the Synod of 
Carthage of August 28th, a.d. 397. 


Johnson. 
See Can. 41. 


The pretence that the Donatists had for making a schism was, that Caecilian, Bishop of Carthage, had, in 
the time of persecution, been a Traditor, i.e., given up the Bible to the heathen inquisitors; this was denied 
by the Orthodox, who charged them with the same crime in effect, viz. of being too favourable to the 


Traditors, and those that had lapsed. They likewise are charged with Arianism. 


I have omitted what is here mentioned concerning the Council of Nice; because I do not find that any one 
has been able to penetrate into the meaning of the Fathers as to that particular. 


CANON XLVIUI. (GREEK LIL.) 
Of rebaptisms, reordinations, and translations of bishops. 


But we suggest that we decree what was set forth by the wisdom of the plenary synod at Capua, that no 
rebaptisings, nor reordinations should take place, and that bishops should not be translated. For 
Cresconius, bishop of Villa Regis, left his own people and invaded the Church of Tubinia and having been 
admonished down to this very day, to leave, according to the decree, the diocese he had invaded, he 
treated the admonition with disdain. We have heard that the sentence pronounced against him has been 
confirmed; but we seek, according to our decree, that ye deign to grant that being driven thereto by 
necessity, it be free to us to address the rector of the province against him, according to the statutes of 
the most glorious princes, so that whoever is not willing to acquiesce in the mild admonition of your 
holiness and to amend his lawlessness, shall be immediately cast out by judicial authority. Aurelius the 
bishop said: By the observance of the constituted form, let him not be judged to be a member of the 
synod, if he has been asked by you, dear brethren, to depart and has refused: for out of his own contempt 
and contumacy he has fallen to the power of the secular magistrate. Honoratus and Urban the bishops 
said: This pleases us all, does it not? And all the bishops answered: It is just, it pleases us. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XLVIII. 


Let there be no rebaptisms, nor reordinations nor translations of bishops. Therefore let Cresconius be 
forbidden by judicial authority, for he has left his own people, and has taken possession of the diocese of 
Ceneum, although ecclesiastically admonished that he was not to change. 


This canon is Canon j., of the Synod of Carthage of August 28th. a.d. 397. The acts of this synod were first 
accurately edited by the Ballerini (in their edition of the works of St. Leo) and were printed by Mansi, in 
an amended form, in his Concilia. 


CANON XLIX. (GREEK LIII.) 
How many bishops there should be to ordain a bishop. 


Honoratus and Urban, the bishops, said: We have issued this command, that (because lately two of our 
brethren, bishops of Numidia, presumed to ordain a pontiff,) only by the concurrence of twelve bishops 
the ordination of bishops be celebrated. Aurelius, the bishop, said: The ancient form shall be preserved, 
that not less than three suffice who shall have been designated for ordaining the bishop. Moreover, 
because in Tripoli, and in Arzug the barbarians are so near, for it is asserted that in Tripoli there are but 
five bishops, and out of that number two may be occupied by some necessity; but it is difficult that all of 
the number should come together at any place whatever; ought this circumstance to be an impediment to 
the doing of what is of utility to the Church? For in this Church, to which your holiness has deigned to 
assemble we frequently have ordinations and nearly every Lord’s day; could I frequently summon twelve, 
or ten, or about that number of bishops? But it is an easy thing for me to join a couple of neighbours to my 
littleness. Wherefore your charity will agree with me that this cannot be observed. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XLIX. 

Fewer than three bishops do not suffice for the ordination of a bishop. 
This is Canon ij., of the Synod of Carthage, August 28th, 397. 
Johnson. 

See Can. 13. 


The occasion of this canon was a complaint that two bishops in Numidia had presumed to ordain a third; 
upon which it was proposed that not less than twelve should perform this office: But Aurelius, Bishop of 
Carthage, desires that the old form might be observed, and three bishops be sufficient; especially, because 
in Tripoli, where there were but five bishops in all, it would be hard to get more than three together. And 
he adds, that though it were no hard matter for him to get two bishops to assist him in his ordinations at 
Carthage, yet it would not be practicable for him to get twelve: “For,” says he, “we have frequently, and 
almost every Sunday, men to be ordained.” He must mean bishops for otherwise it had been nothing to his 


purpose, because he could ordain priests or deacons by himself, without the assistance of other bishops: 
and yet it is very strange, that ordinations of bishops should be so frequent as to bear that expression of 
“almost every Sunday.” There were indeed above one hundred bishoprics in his Province; but these could 
not occasion above six or eight ordinations in a year; but it is probable that the privilege belonging to him, 
Can. 55, brought very many ordinations to the church of Carthage; for it is evident, there was a great 
scarcity of men fit for the Episcopal office in Africa. It is further evident from this canon, that bishops 
were not ordained in the church of their own see, but in that of the Primate. See Can. Ant., 19. 


CANON L. (GREEK LIV.) 


How many bishops should be added to the number of those ordaining, if any opposition had been made to 
the one to be ordained. 


But this should be decreed, that when we shall have met together to choose a bishop, if any opposition 
shall arise, because such things have been treated by us, the three shall not presume to purge him who 
was to be ordained, but one or two more shall be asked to be added to the aforesaid number, and the 
persons of those objecting shall first be discussed in the same place (plebe) for which he was to be 
ordained. And last of all the objections shall be considered; and only after he has been cleared in the 
public sight shall he at last be ordained. If this agrees with the mind of your holiness, let it be confirmed 
by the answer of your worthiness. All the bishops said, We are well pleased. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon L. 


If any controversy arise concerning a bishop who has been elected by three bishops, let two others be 
cooepted, and so let there be an examination made of his affairs; and if it shall appear that he is pure, let 
him be ordained. 


This canon is Canon iij., of the Synod of Carthage, Aug. 28th, 397. 
Johnson. 


Here the bishops meet to choose a new one, and it is evident by the foregoing canon, that they met not in 
the vacant church, but in that of the Primate; and that therefore not the people, but the bishops had the 
chief share in the election. The people might make their objections, which supposes they knew who their 
intended bishop was; but the bishops were the judges of the cause. And it seems probable, that if there 
were any dispute, some of the bishops went to the vacant church to hear the allegations against the 
person that was elected, or proposed. 


CANON LI. (GREEK LV.) 


That the date of Easter is to be announced by the Church of Carthage. 


Honoratus and Urban, the bishops, said: Since all things treated by our commonitory are known, we add 
also what has been ordered concerning the day of Easter, that we be informed of the date always by the 
Church of Carthage, as has been accustomed and that no short time before. Aurelius, the bishop, said: If it 
seems good to your holiness, since we remember that we pledged ourselves sometime ago that every year 
we would come together for discussion, when we assemble, then let the date of the holy Easter be 
announced through the legates present at the Council. Honoratus and Urban, the bishops, said: Now we 
seek of the present assembly that ye deign to inform our province of that day by letters. Aurelius, the 
bishop, said: It is necessary it should be so. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LI. 

Let the day on which Easter is to be kept be announced by the Church of Carthage in the annual synod. 
This canon is the first part of Canon iv. of the Synod of Carthage, August 28th, 397. 

Johnson. 


The synod met in August. See Can. 73. 


CANON LII. (GREEK LVI.) 


Of visiting provinces. 


Honoratus and Urban, the bishops, said: This was commanded to us in word, that because it had been 


decreed in the Council of Hippo that each province should be visited in the time of the council, that ye 
also deign that this year or next, according to the order ye have drawn up, you should visit the province of 
Mauritania. 


Aurelius, the bishop, said: Of the province of Mauritania because it is situated in the confines of Africa, we 
have made no decree, for they are neighbours of the barbarians; but God grant (not however that I make 
any rash promise of doing so), we may be able to come to your province. For ye should consider, brethren, 
that this same thing our brethren of Tripoli and of the Arzuges region could demand also, if occasion 
offered. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LII. 

As the Synod at Hippo decreed, every province should be visited in an annual Synod. 
This canon is the last part of canon iv. of the Council of Carthage, August 28th, a.d. 397. 
Johnson. 


The manner of visiting provinces, and that annually; and the persons by whom this visitation was 
performed, can scarce now be discovered; only it appears, by the words of Aurelius, that the Bishop of 
Carthage was one, if not the only visitor; but it was impossible that he could visit all the provinces in 
Africa personally every year, he must use delegates. 


CANON LIII. (GREEK LVII.) 


That dioceses should not receive a bishop except by the consent of its own bishop. 


Epigonius, the bishop, said: In many councils it has been decreed by the sacerdotal assembly that such 
communities as are contained in other dioceses and ruled by their bishops, and which never had any 
bishops of their own, should not receive rulers, that is bishops, for themselves except with the consent of 
the bishop under whose jurisdiction they have been. But because some who have attained a certain 
domination abhor the communion of the brethren, or at least, having become depraved, claim for 
themselves domination with what is really tyranny, for the most part tumid and stolid presbyters, who lift 
up their heads against their own bishops or else win the people to themselves by feasting them or by 
malignant persuasion, that they may by unlawful favour wish to place themselves as rulers over them; we 
indeed hold fast that glorious desire of your mind, most pious brother Aurelius, for thou hast often 
opposed these things, paying no heed to such petitioners; but on account of their evil thoughts and basely 
conceived designs this I say, that such a community, which has always been subject in a diocese, ought not 
to receive a rector, nor should it ever have a bishop of its own. Therefore if this which I have proposed 
seems good to the whole most holy council, let it be confirmed. 


Aurelius, the bishop, said: I am not in opposition to the proposition of our brother and fellow bishop: but I 
confess that this has been and shall be my practice concerning those who were truly of one mind, not only 
with regard to the Church of Carthage, but concerning every sacerdotal assemblage. For there are many 
who, as has been said, conspire with the people whom they deceive, tickling their ears and blandly 
seducing them, men of vicious lives, or at least puffed up and separated from this meeting, who think to 
watch over their own people, and never come to our council for fear that their wickedness should be 
discussed. I say, if it seems good, that not only should these not keep their dioceses, but that every effort 
should be made to have them expelled by public authority from that church of theirs which has evilly 
favoured them, and that they be removed even from the chief sees. For it is right that he who cleaves to 
all the brethren and the whole council, should possess with full right not only his church but also the 
dioceses. But they who think that the people suffice them and spurn the love of the brethren, shall not 
only lose their dioceses, but (as I have said,) they shall be deprived by public authority of their own cures 
as rebels. Honoratus and Urban, the bishops, said: The lofty provision of your holiness obtains the 
adherence of the minds of all of us, and I think that by the answer of all what you have deigned to propose 
will be confirmed. All the bishops said: Placet, placet. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LIII. 


Whoso shall neglect his call to a synod, and shall despise the charity of his brethren, putting his trust in 
the multitude who are with him, let him be deprived of them by the imperial authority. 


This canon is Canon v. of the Synod of Carthage of August 28th, a.d. 397, beginning with the second 
clause. 


Johnson. 


It is very evident that a diocese here signifies some town or village lying remote from the Bishop’s City, 
but belonging to his jurisdiction; and is to be understood to be a place distinct from the bishop’s church or 
cathedral. 


See also Can. 56 and Decr. Anast., 6. 


CANON LIV. (GREEK LVIII.) 


That a strange cleric is under no circumstances to be received by another. 


Epigonius, the bishop, said: This has been decreed in many councils, also just now it has been confirmed 
by your prudence, most blessed brethren, that no bishop should receive a strange cleric into his diocese 
without the consent of the bishop to whose jurisdiction the cleric belongs. But I say that Julian, who is 
ungrateful for the layouts bestowed upon him by God through my littleness, is so rash and audacious, that 
a certain man who was baptized by me, when he was a most needy boy, commended to me by the same, 
and when for many years he had been fed and reared by me, it is certain that this one, as I have said, was 
baptized in my church, by my own unworthy hands; this same man began to exercise the office of reader 
in the Mappalien diocese, and read there for nearly two years, with a most incomprehensible contempt of 
my littleness, the aforenamed Julian took this man, whom he declared to be a citizen of his own city 
Vazarita, and without consulting me ordained him deacon. If, most blessed brethren, that is permissible, 
let it be declared to us; but if not, let such an impudent one be restrained that he may in no way mix 
himself in someone’s communion. 


Numidius, the bishop, said: If, as it seems, Julian did this without your worthiness being asked for his 
consent, nor even consulted, we all judge that this was done iniquitously and unworthily. Wherefore 
unless Julian shall correct his error, and shall return the cleric to your people with proper satisfaction, 
since what he did was contrary to the decrees of the council, let him be condemned and separated from us 
on account of his contumacy. Epigonius, the bishop, said: Our father in age, and most ancient by his 
promotion, that laudable man, our brother and colleague Victor wishes that this petition should be made 
general to all. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LIV. 


Since Julian has ordained a reader of Epigonius’s to the diaconate, unless he shall shew authority received 
from him to do so, he shall increase the penalty of his contumacy. 


This canon is Canon vj. of the Synod of Carthage, August 28th, a.d. 397. 
Johnson. 


See Canon of the Apostles, 12 (15, 16), and Chalcedon, 10. 


CANON LV. (GREEK LIX.) 


That it be lawful for the bishop of Carthage to ordain a cleric whenever he wishes. 


Aurelius, the bishop, said: My brethren, pray allow me to speak. It often happens that ecclesiastics who 
are in need seek deacons [praepositis in the Latin], or presbyters or bishops from me: and I, bearing in 
mind what things have been ordained these I observe, to wit, I summon the bishop of the cleric who is 
sought for, and I shew him the state of affairs, how that they of a certain church ask for a certain one of 
his clergy. Perchance then they make no objection, but lest it happen that afterwards they might object 
when in this case they shall have been demanded (postulati) by me, who (as you know) have the care of 
many churches and of the ordinands. It is right therefore that I should summon a fellow bishop with two 
or three witnesses from our number. But if he be found indevotus [akathosiotos], what does your charity 
think should be done? For I, as ye know, brethren, by the condescension of God have the care of all the 
churches. 


Numidius, the bishop, said: This see always had the power of ordaining a bishop according to the desire of 
each Church as he wills and on whose name there was agreement (fuisset conventus). Epigonius, the 
bishop, said: Your good nature makes small use of your powers, for you make much less use of them than 
you might, since, my brother, you are good and gentle to all; for you have the power, but it is far from your 
practice to satisfy the person of each bishop in prima tantummodo conventione. But if it should be thought 
that the rights of this see ought to be vindicated, you have the duty of supporting all the churches, 
wherefore we do not give thee power, but we confirm that power thou hast, viz.: that thou hast the right at 
thy will always to choose whom thou wilt, to constitute prelates over peoples and churches who shall have 
asked thee to do so, and when thou so desirest. Posthumianus, the bishop, said: Would it be right that he 
who had only one presbyter should have that one taken away from him? Aurelius, the bishop, said: But 
there may be one bishop by whom many presbyters can be made through the divine goodness, but one fit 


to be made bishop is found with difficulty. Wherefore if any bishop has a presbyter necessary for the 
episcopate and has one only, my brother, as you have said, even that one he ought to give up for 
promotion. Posthumianus, the bishop, said: If some other bishop has plenty of clergy, should that other 
diocese come to my help? Aurelius, the bishop, said: Of course, when you have come to the help of 
another Church, he who has many clerics should be persuaded to make one over to you for ordination. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LV. 


It is lawful for the bishop of Carthage, whenever he wills, to choose those who are to be set over the 
churches: even if there were only one presbyter worth of rule. For one bishop can ordain many 
presbyters, but one fit for the episcopate is hard to find. 


This canon is the first half of Canon vij. of the Council of Carthage held August 28th a.d. 397. 
Johnson. 


It is evident, that this privilege of the Bishop of Carthage extended to the whole African diocese or the six 
provinces of Africa, which contained near five hundred bishoprics. This was what caused such frequent 
ordinations of bishops in the Church of Carthage (See Can. Afr. 49, and the Note). And it is further 
apparent, that the Bishop of Carthage had some power over the whole African church, and was probably 
their visitor (See Can. 52). But that he had the sole power of ordaining bishops for every church, with the 
assistance of any two bishops, does not appear, though Justellus is of this opinion; nay, the 49th canon 
proves that he had it not. 


CANON LVI. (GREEK LX.) 


That bishops who were ordained for dioceses shall not choose for themselves dioceses [in the Greek 
provinces]. 


Honoratus and Urban, the bishops, said: We have heard that it has been decreed that dioceses should not 
be deemed fit to receive bishops, unless with the consent of their founder: but in our province since some 
have been ordained bishops in the diocese, by the consent of that bishop by whose power they were 
established, have even seized dioceses for themselves, this should be corrected by the judgment of your 
charity, and prohibited for the future. Epigonius, the bishop, said: To every bishop should be reserved 
what is right, so that from the mass of dioceses no part should be snatched away, so as to have its own 
bishop, without consent from the proper authority. For it shall suffice, if the consent be given, that the 
diocese thus set apart have its own bishop only, and let him not seize other dioceses, for only the one cut 
off from the many merited the honour of receiving a bishop. Aurelius, the bishop, said: I do not doubt that 
it is pleasing to the charity of you all, that he who was ordained for a diocese by the consent of the bishop 
who held the mother see, should retain only the people for whom he was ordained. Since therefore I think 
that everything has been treated of, if all things are agreeable to your mind, pray confirm them all by your 
suffrage. All the bishops said: We all are well pleased, and we have confirmed them with our subscription. 
And they signed their names. 


I, Aurelius, bishop of the Church of Carthage, have consented to this decree, and have subscribed what 
has been read. So too did all the other bishops in like fashion sign. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LVI. 


If any diocese has received consent to have a bishop of its own from him who has the right, that one shall 
not invade the rest of the dioceses. 


This is the last part of Canon vij. of the Synod of Carthage, August 28, a.d. 397. 
Johnson. 


It had scarce been worth while to give so much of this canon in English if I had not thought it proper, in 
order to confirm the sense of the word diocese, mentioned in note on Can. 53, viz., a town or village, 
where there is a church subject to the bishop of the city. 


Between this canon and the following, there is a reference to a former council at Carthage forbidding 
bishops to sail, without a formal letter from the Primate; and this said to be done when Caesarius and 
Atticus were consuls, anno aerae vulg. 397, and there is mention of an embassy of two bishops from a 
council of Carthage to the Emperors, to procure the privilege of sanctuary to all impeached for any crime, 
if they fled to the Church. This is said to be done when Honorius and Eutychianus were consuls, anno 
aerae vulg. 398. And further, here is an account of a bishop sent legate to Anastasius, Bishop of the 
Apostolical see, and Venerius of Milan, to supply the African Church with men fit to be ordained. For 


Aurelius complains that many Churches have not so much as one man, not so much as an illiterate one, in 
deacon’s orders, much less had they a competent number of men for the superior dignities. He speaks of 
the importunate clamours of many people, that were themselves almost killed, I suppose, by some 
common pestilence. 


In this council it was decreed that bishops should not travel by sea without formed letters. 


During the consulate of those illustrious men, Caesar and Atticus, on the sixth before the Calends of July, 
at Carthage, it seemed good that no bishop should travel by water without “formed letters” from the 
Primate. The authentic acts will be found by him who seeks them. 


In this council, bishops whose names are set down hereafter were sent as legates to the Emperor. 


After the consulate of the most glorious Emperor Honorius Augustus for the fourth time, and of the 
renowned Eutychian, on the fifth of the calends of May, at Carthage in the secretarium of the restored 
basilica. In this council Epigonius and Vincent, the bishops, received a legation, in order that they might 
obtain a law from the most glorious princes in behalf of those taking refuge in the Church, whatever 
might be the crime of which they were accused, that no one should dare to force them away. 


In this council a legation was sent to the Bishops of Rome and Milan with regard to children baptized by 
heretics, and to the Emperor with regard to having such idols as still remained taken away, and also with 
regard to many other matters. 


After the consulate of the renowned Flabius Stilico, on the sixteenth of the calends of July, at Carthage in 
the secretarium of the restored basilica. 


When Aurelius, the Bishop, together with his fellow-bishops had taken their seats, the deacons standing 
by, Aurelius, the Bishop, said: Your charity, most holy brethren, knows fully as well as I do the necessities 
of the churches of God throughout Africa. And since the Lord has vouchsafed that from a part of your holy 
company this present assembly should be convened, it seems to me that these necessities which in the 
discharge of our solicitude we have discovered, we ought to consider together. And afterwards, that there 
should be chosen a bishop from our number who may, with the help of the Lord and your prayers, assume 
the burden of these necessities, and zealously accomplish whatever ought to be done in the premises, 
going to the parts of Italy across seas, that he may acquaint our holy brethren and fellow-bishops, the 
venerable and holy brother Anastasius, bishop of the Apostolic see, and also our holy brother Venerius the 
Bishop of Milan, with our necessity and grief, and helplessness. For there has been withheld from these 
sees the knowledge of what was necessary to provide against the common peril, especially that the need 
of clergy is so great that many churches are in such destitution as that not so much as a single deacon or 
even an unlettered clerk is to be found. I say nothing of the superior orders and offices, because if, as I 
have said, the ministry of a deacon is not easily to be had, it is certainly much more difficult to find one of 
the superior orders. [And let them also tell these bishops] that we can no longer bear to hear the daily 
lamentations of the different peoples almost ready to die, and unless we do our best to help them, the 
grievous and inexcusable cause of the destruction of innumerable souls will be laid at our door before 
God. 


CANON LVII. (GREEK LXI!I.) 
That persons baptized when children by the Donatists may be ordained clergymen in the Catholic Church. 


Since in the former council it was decreed, as your unanimity remembers as well as I do, that those who 
as children were baptized by the Donatists, and not yet being able to know the pernicious character of 
their error, and afterward when they had come to the use of reason, had received the knowledge of the 
truth, abhorred their former error, and were received, (in accordance with the ancient order) by the 
imposition of the hand, into the Catholic Church of God spread throughout the world, that to such the 
remembrance of the error ought to be no impediment to the reception of the clerical office. For in coming 
to faith they thought the true Church to be their own and there they believed in Christ, and received the 
sacraments of the Trinity. And that all these sacraments are altogether true and holy and divine is most 
certain, and in them the whole hope of the soul is placed, although the presumptuous audacity of heretics, 
taking to itself the name of the truth, dares to administer them. They are but one after all, as the blessed 
Apostle tells us, saying: “One God, one faith, one baptism,” and it is not lawful to reiterate what once only 
ought to be administered. [Those therefore who have been so baptized] having anathematized their error 
may be received by the imposition of the hand into the one Church, the pillar as it is called, and the one 
mother of all Christians, where all these Sacraments are received unto salvation and everlasting life; even 
the same sacraments which obtain for those persevering in heresy the heavy penalty of damnation. So 
that which to those who are in the truth lighteneth to the obtaining of eternal life, the same to them who 
are in error tends but to darkness and damnation. With regard then to those who, having fled from error, 
acknowledge the breasts of their mother the Catholic Church, who believe and receive all these holy 
mysteries with the love of the truth, and besides the Sacraments have the testimony of a good life, there is 
no one who would not grant that without doubt such persons may be raised to the clerical office, 
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especially in such necessity as the present. But there are others of this sect, who being already 
clergymen, desire to pass to us with their peoples and also with their honours, such as for the sake of 
office are converts to life, and that they may retain them seek for salvation [i.e., enter the Church]. I think 
that the question concerning such may be left to the graver consideration of our aforesaid brothers, and 
that when they have considered by their more prudent counsel the matter referred to them, they may 
vouchsafe to advise us what approves itself to them with regard to this question. Only concerning those 
who as children were baptized by heretics we decree that they consent, if it seems good, to our decision 
concerning the ordination of the same. All things, therefore, which we have set forth above with the holy 
bishops, let your honourable fraternity with me adjudge to be done. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LVII. 


Such as have been while children baptized by the Donatists may be ordained should they repent, 
anathematize their heresy, and be otherwise worthy. 


Of the three Introductions to Carthaginian Councils which precede this canon, the first refers to the synod 
held June 26, a.d. 397; the second to that held April 27, a.d. 399; and the third to that of June 15 (or 16), 
a.d. 401. 


The canon is Canon j. of the Synod of Carthage of June 15 (or 16), a.d. 401. The eight other canons of this 
synod follow in the African Code in their own order. 


Johnson. 


See Can. 47, which was made in a former synod. 


CANON LVIII. (GREEK LXII.) 


Of the remaining idols or temples which should be done away by the Emperors. 


Wherefore the most religious Emperors should be asked that they order the remaining idols to be taken 
entirely away throughout all Africa; for in many maritime places and in divers possessions the iniquity of 
this error still flourishes: that they command them to be taken away and their temples, (such as are no 
ornament, being set up in fields or out of the way places) be ordered to be altogether destroyed. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LVIII. 

The remains of the idols should be abolished altogether. 

This is Canon ij. of the Synod of Carthage of June 15 (16), a.d. 401. 


CANON LIX. (GREEK LXIII.) 


That clerics be not compelled to give testimony in public concerning the cognizance of their own 
judgment. 


It should be petitioned also that they deign to decree, that if perchance any shall have been willing to 
plead their cause in any church according to the Apostolic law imposed upon the Churches, and it 
happens that the decision of the clergy does not satisfy one of the parties, it be not lawful to summon that 
clergyman who had been cognitor or present, into judgment as a witness, and that no person attached to 
any ecclesiastic be compelled to give testimony. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LIX. 


A cleric who has decided a case shall not, if it be displeasing, be summoned to a tribunal to give evidence 
concerning it; and no ecclesiastical person shall be forced to give testimony. 


This is Canon iij. of the Synod of Carthage, June 15 (or 16). a.d. 401. 
Johnson. 


“According to the Apostolic law,” viz., that of St. Paul, 1 Cor. vi. 1, 2, etc. I follow the Greek scholia in 
rendering this canon. In Latin cognitor is he that is solicitor, or advocate, rather than the judge who takes 
cognizance. 


CANON LX. (GREEK LXIII.) 


Of heathen feasts. 


This also must be sought, that (since contrary to the divine precepts feasts are held in many places, which 
have been induced by the heathen error, so that now Christians are forced to celebrate these by heathens, 
from which state of things it happens that in the times of the Christian Emperors a new persecution seems 
to have secretly arisen:) they order such things to be forbidden and prohibit them from cities and 
possessions under pain of punishment; especially should this be done since they do not fear to commit 
such iniquities in some cities even upon the natal days of most blessed martyrs, and in the very sacred 
places themselves. For upon these days, shame to say, they perform the most wicked leapings throughout 
the fields and open places, so that matronal honour and the modesty of innumerable women who have 
come out of devotion for the most holy day are assaulted by lascivious injuries, so that all approach to holy 
religion itself is almost fled from. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LX. 


The Greek feasts must cease to be kept, because of their impropriety, and because they seduce many 
Christians, moreover they are celebrated on the commemorations of the martyrs. 


This is Canon iv. of the Synod of Carthage, Aug. 15 (or 16), a.d. 401. 

Johnson. 

Bishop Beveridge and Tilius’s edition of these canons, in Greek and Latin, number the two preceding 
canons as | have done in the margin, with the same figures [viz.: 63]. I follow them in this error because 


by this means the reader may more readily be referred from the Latin original and from this English 
translation to the Greek. 


CANON LXI. (GREEK LXIV.) 


Of spectacles, that they be not celebrated on Lord’s days nor on the festivals of the Saints. 


Furthermore, it must be sought that theatrical spectacles and the exhibition of other plays be removed 
from the Lord’s day and the other most sacred days of the Christian religion, especially because on the 
octave day of the holy Easter [i.e., Low Sunday] the people assemble rather at the circus than at church, 
and they should be transferred to some other day when they happen to fall upon a day of devotion, nor 
shall any Christian be compelled to witness these spectacles, especially because in the performance of 
things contrary to the precepts of God there should be no persecution made by anyone, but (as is right) a 
man should exercise the free will given him by God. Especially also should be considered the peril of the 
cooperators who, contrary to the precepts of God, are forced by great fear to attend the shews. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXI. 
There shall be no theatrical representations upon Lord’s days or feast days. 


This is Canon V. of the Synod of Carthage, June 15th (16), a.d. 401. 


CANON LXII. (GREEK LXV.) 


Of condemned clerics. 
And this should be sought, that they deign to decree that if any clergyman of whatever rank shall have 
been condemned by the judgment of the bishops for any crime, he may not be defended either by the 


churches over which he presided, nor by anyone whatever, under pain of loss both of money and office, 
and let them order that neither age nor sex be received as an excuse. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXII. 
No one shall justify a clergyman condemned by his own bishop. 


This is Canon vj. of the Synod of Carthage, June 15 (or 16), a.d. 401. 


CANON LXIII. (GREEK LXVI.) 


Of players who have become Christians. 


And of them also it must be sought that if anyone wishes to come to the grace of Christianity from any 
ludicrous art (ludicra arte) and to remain free of that stain, it be not lawful for anyone to induce him or 
compel him to return to the performance of the same things again. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LXIII. 

Whoever has turned away from the stage to adopt an honest life, shall not be led back thereto. 
This is Canon vij. of the Synod of Carthage, June 15 (or 16), a.d. 401. 

Johnson. 


This canon is probably to be understood of slaves bought by their masters for the service of the Circ, or 
Theatre. 


CANON LXIV. (GREEK LXVIL.) 
Of celebrating manumissions in church, that permission be asked from the Emperor. 


Concerning the publishing of manumissions in church, if our fellow bishops throughout Italy shall be 
found to do this, it will be a mark of our confidence to follow their order [of proceedings], full power being 
given to the legate we send, that whatever he can accomplish worthy of the faith, for the state of the 
Church and the salvation of souls, we shall laudably accept in the sight of the Lord. All which things, if 
they please your sanctity, pray set forth, that I may be assured that my suggestion has been ratified by 
you and that their sincerity may freely accept our unanimous action. And all the bishops said: The things 
which have been enjoined to be done and have been wisely set forth by your holiness are pleasing to all. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LXIV. 

The Emperor’s permission should be sought to allow the public manumission of slaves in church. 

This is Canon viij. of the Synod of Carthage, June 15 (or 16), a.d. 401. 

Johnson. 

It is certain, that in Italy, and some other parts of the Empire, slaves were solemnly set at liberty by their 


masters, in the church and presence of the bishop, from the time of Constantine, but it should seem this 
custom had not yet obtained in Africa. 


CANON LXV. (GREEK LXVII.) 


Concerning the condemned bishop Equitius. 


Aurelius, the bishop, said: I do not think that the case of Equitius should be passed over in the legation, 
who some time ago for his crimes was condemned by an Episcopal sentence; that if by any chance our 
legate should meet him in those parts, our brother should take care for the state of the Church, as 
opportunity offered or where he could, to act against him. And all the bishops said: This prosecution is 
exceedingly agreeable to us, especially as Equitius was condemned some time ago, his impudent unrest 
ought to be repelled everywhere more and more for the good estate and health of the Church. And they 
subscribed, I, Aurelius, the bishop of the Church of Carthage, have consented to this decree, and after 
having read it have signed my name. Likewise also signed all the other bishops. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXV. 


Equitius, who had been condemned by the judgment of the bishops, and had behaved impudently against 
the ecclesiastical authority, ought to be opposed. 


This is Canon ix. of the Synod of Carthage, June 15 (or 16), a.d. 401. 
Johnson. 


See Can. Afr., 78. 


In this council the letters of Anastasius the Roman Pontiff were read, admonishing the Catholic bishops 
concerning the Donatists. 


In the consulship of those most illustrious men Vencentius and Flavius, on the Ides of September, at 
Carthage, in the secretarium of the restored basilica. When we had been gathered together in council in 
the church at Carthage and had taken our seats, bishops from all the African Provinces, that is to say, 
Aurelius, the bishop of that see with his colleagues (just who they were is made evident by their 
signatures) [the same bishop Aurelius said]: When the letters of our most blessed brother and fellow 
priest, Anastasius, bishop of the Church of Rome, had been read, in which he exhorted us out of the 
solicitude and sincerity of his paternal and brotherly love, that we should in no way dissimulate with 
regard to the wiles and wickednesses of the Donatist heretics and schismatics, by which they gravely vex 
the Catholic Church of Africa, we thank our Lord that he hath vouchsafed to inspire that best and holy 
archbishop with such a pious care for the members of Christ, although in divers lands, yet builded 
together into the one body of Christ. 


CANON LXVI. (GREEK LXIX.) 


That the Donatists are to be treated leniently. 


Then when all things had been considered and treated of which seem to conduce to the advantage of the 
church, the Spirit of God suggesting and admonishing us, we determined to act leniently and pacifically 
with the before-mentioned men, although they were cut off from the unity of the Lord’s body by an unruly 
dissent, so that (as much as in us lies) to all those who have been caught in the net of their communion 
and society, it might be known throughout all the provinces of Africa, how they have been overcome by 
miserable error, holding different opinions, “that perchance,” as the Apostle says, when we have corrected 
them with gentleness, “God should grant them repentance for the acknowledging of the truth, and that 
they might be snatched out of the snares of the devil, who are led captive of him at his will.” 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXVI. 


It seemed good that the Donatists should be treated kindly and with leniency, even if they should separate 
themselves from the Church, so that perchance through their respect for our great gentleness they may 
be loosed from their captivity. 


The introduction refers to the Synod of Carthage of September 13, 401, and this canon is part of Canon j. 
of that Synod. We are indebted to the Ballerini for collecting the acts of this Synod by a comparison of the 
pseudo-Isidore, Dionysius, Ferrandus and the quotations contained in the acts of the Synod of Carthage of 
525. 


CANON LXVII. (GREEK LXX.) 


Of the letters to be sent to the judges, that they may take note of the things done between the Donatists 
and the Maximianists. 


Therefore it seemed good that letters should be given from our council to the African judges, from whom 
it would seem suitable that this should be sought, that in this matter they would aid the common mother, 
the Catholic Church, that the episcopal authority may be fortified in the cities; that is to say that by their 
judicial power and with diligence out of their Christian faith, they enquire and record in the public acts, 
that all may have a firm notion of it, what has taken place in all those places in which the Maximianists, 
who made a schism from them, have obtained basilicas. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXVII. 


The secular arm must be implored by synodal letters to assist our common Mother the Catholic Church 
against those by whom the authority of the bishop is despised. 


This canon is the other half of Canon j. of the Synod of Carthage, September 13, a.d. 401. 
Johnson. 


Maximianists were a sect bred out of the Donatists, and separating from them. 


CANON LXVIII. (GREEK LXXI.) 


That the Donatist clergy are to be received into the Catholic Church as clergymen. 


It moreover seemed good that letters be sent to our brethren and fellow-bishops, and especially to the 
Apostolic See, over which our aforesaid venerable brother and colleague Anastasius, presides, that 
[epeide in the Greek, quo in the Latin] he may know that Africa is in great need, for the peace and 
prosperity of the Church, that those Donatists who were clergymen and who by good advice had desired 
to return to Catholic unity, should be treated according to the will and judgment of each Catholic bishop 
who governs the Church in that place; and, if it seem good for Christian peace, they be received with their 
honours, as it is clear was done in the former times of this same division. And that this was the case the 
example of the majority, yea, of nearly all the African Churches in which this error had sprung up, testify; 
not that the Council which met about this matter in foreign parts should be done away, but that it may 
remain in force with regard to those who so will to come over to the Catholic Church that there be 
procured by them no breaking of unity. But those through whom Catholic unity was seen to have been 
altogether perfected or assisted by the manifest winning of the souls of their brethren in the places where 
they live, there shall not be objected to them the decree contrary to their honour adopted by a foreign 
council, for salvation is shut off to no one, that is to say, that those ordained by the Donatist party, if 
having been corrected they have been willing to return to the Catholic Church, are not to be received in 
their grades, according to the foreign council; but they are to be excepted through whom they received 
the advice to return to Catholic unity. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXVIII. 


Those ordained by the Donatists, even though their reception has been forbidden by a foreign synod, since 
it is truly good that all should be saved, if they correct themselves, let them be received. 


Balsamon. 


This canon is special, for it seemed good to the fathers that such of the Donatists as came to the orthodox 
faith should be so received as to hold the grade of their holy orders, even though a transmarine, that is to 
say an Italian, council had decreed otherwise. 


Aristenus. 


Those Donatists who are penitent and anathematize their heresy are to be allowed to remain in their 
proper rank, and be numbered among the clergy of the Catholic Church, because Africa was labouring 
under a great shortness of clergy. 


This canon is Canon ij. of Carthage, Sept., a.d. 401. 
Johnson. 


Whether the Donatists’ clergy should be re-ordained was only a point of discipline; for the Donatists 
retained Episcopacy. Therefore the African fathers, as they leave other churches to their liberty, so at the 
same time they declare that they would continue their old practice, and leave every bishop to act 
according to his own discretion in this matter. Probably, one great motive, besides that of peace, which 
they had to this, was the great scarcity of clergymen in Africa, of which Aurelius complains in his speech, 
inserted into the Acts before Canon 77 (61), and proposes that they send to the bishops of Rome and 
Milan for a supply. And that this was the true reason, does in some measure appear from the words of the 
Latin canon at large, in which the occasion of this decree is said to be propter necessitatem. And this is 
the most probable reason why it is left to the discretion of the bishop, whether to admit Donatist 
clergymen as such, if he had occasion for their service. And after all it is clear from this very canon, that 
other churches had determined this point the contrary way. Therefore Mr. Calamy exceeds when he says: 
“As for the Donatists, all agree that their orders were acknowledged.” Further, he would have it thought 
probable that orders were not always conferred among the Donatists by persons superior to presbyters. 
This he would infer from the great number of the bishops of that faction in Africa, viz., 278, many of which 
(says he) could be no more than parish ministers. But why so? Were there not above four hundred 
Catholic bishops? And why not as many of one side as the other? If our dissenters of any sort had fallen 
into the Episcopal form of government, no question but they would have had a bishop in every city at 
least, and equalled our church in the number of prelates. 


CANON LXIX. (GREEK LXXII.) 


That a legation be sent to the Donatists for the sake of making peace. 


It further seemed good, that when these things were done, legates should be sent from our number to 


those of the Donatists whom they hold as bishops, or to the people, for the sake of preaching peace and 
unity, without which Christian salvation cannot be attained; and that these legates should direct the 
attention of all to the fact that they have no just objection to urge against the Catholic Church. And 
especially that this be made manifest to all by the municipal acts (on account of the weight of their 
documents) what they themselves had done in the case of the Maximianists, their own schismatics. For in 
this case it is shown them by divine grace, if they will but heed it, that their separation from the unity of 
the Church is as iniquitous as they now proclaim the schism of the Maximianists from themselves to be. 
Nevertheless from the number, those whom they condemned by the authority of their plenary council, 
they received back with their honours, and accepted the baptism which they had given while condemned 
and cut off. And thus let them see how with stupid heart they resist the peace of the Church scattered 
throughout the whole world, when they do these things on the part of Donatus, neither do they say that 
they are contaminated by communion with those whom they so receive for the making of peace, and yet 
they despise us, that is the Catholic Church, which is established even in the extreme parts of the earth, 
as being defiled by the communion of those whom the accusers have not been able to win over to 
themselves. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXIX. 


It seemed good that legates be sent to preach peace and unity to the Donatists who had been converted to 
the orthodox faith. 


This canon is Canon iij. of Carthage, September, a.d. 401. 


CANON LXxX. (GREEK LXXIII.) 
What clerics should abstain from their wives. 


Moreover since incontinence has been charged against some clergymen with regard to their own wives it 
has seemed good that bishops, presbyters, and deacons should according to the statutes already made 
abstain even from their own wives; and unless they do so that they should be removed from the clerical 
office. But the rest of the clergy shall not be forced to this but the custom of each church in this matter 
shall be followed. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LXX. 


Bishops, presbyters and deacons shall abstain for their wives or else be removed from the ecclesiastical 
order. But the rest of the clergy shall not be forced to the same: but let the custom be observed. 


This is Canon iv. of Carthage, September, a.d. 401. 
Johnson. 


A repetition of Canon 25 (28). 


CANON LXXI. (GREEK LXXIV.) 

Of those who leave in neglect their own people. 

Moreover it seemed good that no one should be allowed to leave his chief cathedral and go to another 
church built in the diocese, or to neglect the care and frequent attendance upon his own cathedral by 
reason of too great care for his own affairs. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXI. 


It seemed good that no bishop shall translate himself to another see, leaving his own, nor that through a 
care for his own affairs he should neglect his diocese. 


This is Canon vj. of Carthage, September, a.d. 401. 
Johnson. 
See Canons 53 (57), 56 (60). 


“Principalis Cathedra,” his own Cathedral. 


CANON LXXII. (GREEK LXXV.) 


Of the baptism of infants when there is some doubt of their being already baptized. 


Item, it seemed good that whenever there were not found reliable witnesses who could testify that 
without any doubt they were baptized and when the children themselves were not, on account of their 
tender age, able to answer concerning the giving of the sacraments to them, all such children should be 
baptized without scruple, lest a hesitation should deprive them of the cleansing of the sacraments. This 
was urged by the Moorish Legates, our brethren, since they redeem many such from the barbarians. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXII. 


It seemed good that they should be baptized about whom there was an ambiguity whether they had been 
baptized or no; lest they might through that doubt lose the divine ablution. 


This is Canon vij. of Carthage, September, a.d. 401. 


CANON LXXIII. (GREEK LXXVI.) 
The date of Easter and the date of the Council should be announced. 


Item, it seemed good that the day of the venerable Easter should be intimated to all by the subscription of 
formed letters; and that the same should be observed with regard to the date of the Council, according to 
the decree of the Council of Hippo, that is to say the X. Calends of September, and that it should be 
written to the primates of each province so that when they summon their councils they do not impede this 
day. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXIII. 


It seemed good that the day of the Holy Easter should be announced on the day of the annual Synod, or on 
the tenth day before the calends of September. 


This is Canon viij. of Carthage, September, a.d. 401. 

Johnson. 

See Can. 51 (55). 

“The time of council,” i.e., of the national council at Carthage. 


The Greek canon says he pro deka kalandon Septembrion, and Zonaras makes this the 21st of August, but 
he mistakes in his calculation. 


CANON LXXIV. (GREEK LXXVII.) 


That no bishop who is an intercessor is to hold the see where he is intercessor. 

Item, it has been decreed that it is not lawful to any intercessor to retain the see to which he has been 
appointed as intercessor, by any popular movements and seditions; but let him take care that within a 
year he provide them with a bishop: but if he shall neglect to do so, when the year is done, another 
intercessor shall be appointed. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXIV. 


It seemed good that the bishop who had been called in as an intercessor, by the zeal and dissensions of 
the people, should not be allowed to become the occupant of its throne: but let a bishop be provided 
within a year, or else in the next year let another intercessor be appointed. 


This is Canon IX. of Carthage, September, a.d. 401. 
Johnson. 


We here call this officer “Guardian of the spiritualities” in the vacancy of the see. 


CANON LXXV. (GREEK LXXVIII.) 


Of asking from the Emperors defenders of the Churches. 


On account of the afflictions of the poor by whose troubles the Church is worn out without any 
intermission, it seemed good to all that the Emperors be asked to allow defenders for them against the 
power of the rich to be chosen under the supervision of the bishops. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXV. 

That the bishop be not annoyed, let Defensors be appointed. 
This is Canon X. of Carthage, September, 401. 

Johnson. 


See note on Can. Chalcedon, 23. 


CANON LXXVI. (GREEK LXXIX.) 


Of bishops who do not put in an appearance at Council. 


Item, it seemed good that as often as the council is to be assembled, the bishops who are impeded neither 
by age, sickness, or other grave necessity, come together, and that notice be given to the primates of their 
several provinces, that from all the bishops there be made two or three squads, and of each of these 
squads there be elected some who shall be promptly ready on the council day: but should they not be able 
to attend, let them write their excuses in the tractory, or if after the coming of the tractory certain 
necessities suddenly arise by chance, unless they send to their own primate an account of their 
impediment, they ought to be content with the communion of their own Church. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXVI. 


Those who do not attend the annual synod, unless they be involuntarily prevented, must be satisfied with 
the communion of their own churches. 


This is Canon xj., of Carthage, September, 401. 
Johnson. 


“Tractory” has several significations; here it seems to denote the written return made by the Primate of 
the province to the synodical letter sent by the Bishop of Carthage. In the acts inserted between canon 
90th and 91st “Tractoria” seems to denote the letter of the Primate to the inferior bishops for choosing 
legates, if it do not rather denote the Bishop of Carthage’s circular-letter to all the primates, as it does in 
the next paragraph. 


[The penalty in the last clause is] a very singular sort of censure, and very moderate. See Can. 80 (83). 


CANON LXXVII. (GREEK LXXX.) 


Of Cresconius. 


Concerning Cresconius of Villa Regis this seemed good to all, that the Primate of Numidia should be 
informed on this matter so that he should by his letters summon the aforementioned Cresconius in order 
that at the next plenary Council of Africa he should not put off making an appearance. But if he contemns 
the summons and does not come, let him recognize the fact that sentence should be pronounced against 
him. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXVII. 


Unless Cresconius who has been summoned by letter to the Synod, shall appear, let him know that he will 
have sentence given against him. 


This canon was probably formerly an appendix (so Hefele thinks) to Canon xj., of the Synod of Carthage of 
September 13, 401. 


CANON LXXVIII. (GREEK LXXxX!1.) 


Of the Church of Hippo-Diarrhytus. 


It further seemed good that since the destitution of the Church of Hippo-Diarrhytus should no longer be 
neglected, and the churches there are retained by those who have declined the infamous communion of 
Equitius, that certain bishops be sent from the present council, viz.: Reginus, Alypius, Augustine, 
Maternus, Theasius, Evodius, Placian, Urban, Valerius, Ambivius, Fortunatus, Quodvultdeus, Honoratus, 
Januarius, Aptus, Honoratus, Ampelius, Victorian, Evangelus and Rogation; and when those had been 
gathered together, and those had been corrected who with culpable pertinacity were of opinion that this 
flight of the same Equitius should be waited for, let a bishop be ordained for them by the vote of all. But if 
these should not be willing to consider peace, let them not prevent the choosing for ordination of a 
bishop, for the advantage of the church which has been so long destitute. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXVIII. 


It seemed good that, after Equitius had been condemned by the universal vote, a bishop of Hippo should 
be elected, and that they should in no way impede the ordination of a prelate for that church. 


This canon was likewise probably an appendix, to Canon xiij, of the Synod of Carthage of September 13th, 
401, according to Hefele. 


Johnson. 
See Can. Afr., 65. 


Here the place of election and consecration seems to be the vacant see. 


CANON LXXIX. (GREEK LXXXiII.) 


Of clerics who do not take care to have their causes argued within a year. 


It was further decreed that as often as clergymen convicted and confessed of any crime either on account 
of eorum, quorum verecundiae parcitur, or on account of the opprobrium to the Church, and of the 
insolent glorying of heretics and Gentiles, if perchance they are willing to be present at their cause and to 
assert their innocence, let them do so within one year of their excommunication; if in truth they neglect 
during a year to purge their cause, their voice shall not be heard afterwards. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXIX. 


When a cleric has been convicted of a crime, if he says his cause should be heard upon appeal, let the 
appeal be made within a year; after that the appeal shall not be admitted. 


This is Canon xiij. of Carthage, September, a.d. 401. 
Johnson. 


Though the Latin syntax of this canon is very confused, and, I am apt to think, corrupted, yet it is evident 
enough, that this is the intention of it. 


CANON LXxXX. (GREEK LXXXIII.) 


That it is not permitted to make superiors of monasteries nor to ordain as clerics those who are received 
from a monastery not one’s own. 


Item, it seemed good that if any bishop wished to advance to the clericature a monk received from a 
monastery not under his jurisdiction, or shall have appointed him superior of a monastery of his own, the 
bishop who shall have thus acted shall be separated from the communion of others and shall rest content 
with the communion of his own people alone, but the monk shall continue neither as cleric nor superior. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXX. 


Whoever shall receive a monk from a monastery not subject to his jurisdiction, and if he shall ordain him 
to the clerical estate or shall appoint him prior of his monastery, such an one shall be cut off from 
communion. 


This is Canon xiv. of Carthage, September, a.d. 401. 


Johnson. 


See Canons 76 (79) and 122 (123). 


CANON LXXXI. (GREEK LXXXIV.) 


Of bishops who appoint heretics or heathens as their heirs. 


Item, it was ordained that if any bishop should prefer to his Church strangers to blood relationship with 
him, or his heretical relatives, or pagans as his heirs, he shall be anathematized even after his death, and 
his name shall by no means be recited among those of the priests of God. Nor can he be excused if he die 
intestate, because being a bishop he was bound not to postpone making such a disposition of his goods as 
was befitting his profession. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXXI. 

Let a bishop be anathema if he make heretics and heathen his heirs. 
This is Canon xv. of Carthage, September, a.d. 401. 

Johnson. 


There were in this age two written tables kept in every church, whereof one contained the names of all 
eminent bishops and clergymen now living, with whom that church held communion and correspondence; 
the other, the names of all eminent bishops, and other men of their own or other churches, now dead. The 
deacon rehearsed all the names, in both tables at the altar, whenever the Eucharist was celebrated. These 
tables were by the Greeks called Diptucha, and by some English writers “diptychs.” See Can. of Peter of 
Alex., 14. 


CANON LXXXII. (GREEK LXXXV.) 


Of manumissions. 

Item, it seemed good that the Emperor be petitioned with regard to announcing manumissions in church. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXXII. 

The imperial permission must be asked for the making of the manumission of slaves in churches. 
Aristenus. 

This is the same as the sixty-fourth [Greek numbering] canon, and is there explained. 

This is Canon xvj. of Carthage, September, a.d. 401. 

Johnson. 


A repetition of Canon 64 (67). 


CANON LXXXIIT. (GREEK LXXXVI.) 


Of false Memories of Martyrs. 


Item, it seemed good that the altars which have been set up here and there, in fields and by the wayside 
as Memories of Martyrs, in which no body nor reliques of martyrs can be proved to have been laid up, 
should be overturned by the bishops who rule over such places, if such a thing can be done. But should 
this be impossible on account of the popular tumult it would arouse, the people should none the less be 
admonished not to frequent such places, and that those who believe rightly should be held bound by no 
superstition of the place. And no memory of martyrs should at all be accepted, unless where there is found 
the body or some reliques, on which is declared traditionally and by good authority to have been originally 
his habitation, or possession, or the scene of his passion. For altars which have been erected anywhere on 
account of dreams or inane quasi-revelations of certain people, should be in every way disapproved of. 


Notes. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXXIII. 
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An altar in the fields or in a vineyard which lacks the reliques of the martyrs should be thrown down 
unless it would cause a public tumult to do so: and the same is the case with such as have been set up on 
account of dreams and false revelations. 


This is Canon xvij. of Carthage, September, a.d. 401. 


CANON LXXXIV. (GREEK LXXXVIL.) 
Of extirpating the remains of the idols. 


Item, it seemed good to petition the most glorious Emperors that the remains of idolatry not only in 
images, but in any places whatever or groves or trees, should altogether be taken away. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXXIV. 

Let all remains of idolatry be abolished whether in statues, or in places, or groves or trees. 
This is Canon xviij. of Carthage, September, a.d. 401. 

Johnson. 


See Canon 58 (62.) 


CANON LXXXV. (GREEK LXXXVIIZ.) 


That by the bishop of Carthage, when there shall be need, letters shall be written and subscribed in the 
name of all the bishops. 


It was said by all the bishops: If any letters are to be composed in the name of the council it seemed good 
that the venerable bishop who presides over this See should vouchsafe to dictate and sign them in the 
name of all, among which also are those to the episcopal legates, who are to be sent throughout the 
African provinces, in the matter of the Donatists; and it seemed good that the letters given them should 
contain the tenor of the mandate which they are not to go beyond. And they subscribed: I, Aurelius, 
bishop of the church of Carthage have consented to this decree and having read it have signed it. 
Likewise all the rest of the bishops subscribed. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXXV. 


It seemed good that whatever letters were to be sent from the Synod should be written and subscribed by 
the bishop of Carthage in the name of all. 


This is Canon xix. of Carthage, September, a.d. 401. 
In this Council previous decrees are confirmed. 


In the fifth consulate of the most glorious Emperors Arcadius and Honorius, Augusti, the VI Calends of 
September, in the City of Milevis, in the secretarium of the basilica, when Aurelius the bishop of Carthage 
had taken his seat in plenary council, the deacons standing by, Aurelius, the bishop, said: Since the body 
of the holy Church is one, and there is one head of all the members, it has come to pass by the divine 
permission and assistance given to our weakness, that we, invited out of brotherly love, have come to this 
church. Wherefore I beg your charity to believe that our coming to you is neither superfluous, nor 
unacceptable to all; and that the consent of all of us may make it manifest that we agree with the decrees 
already confirmed by the Council at Hippo or which were defined afterwards by a larger synod at 
Carthage, these shall now be read to us in order. Then at last the agreement of your holiness will appear 
clearer than light, if they know that the things lawfully defined by us in former councils, ye have set forth, 
not only by your consent to these acts, but also by your subscriptions. 


Xantippus, bishop of the first see of Numidia said: I believe what pleased all the brethren and the statutes 
they confirmed with their hands; we by our subscribing our names shew that it pleases us also, and have 
confirmed them with our superscription. 


Nicetius, the bishop of the first see of Mauritania Sitifensis said: The decrees which have been read, since 
they do not lack reason, and have been approved by all, these also are pleasing to my littleness, and I will 
confirm them with my subscription. 


CANON LXXXVI. (GREEK LXXXIX.) 


Of the order of bishops, that those ordained more recently do not dare to take precedence of those 
ordained before them. 


Valentine, the bishop, said: If your good patience will permit, I follow the things which were done in time 
past in the Church of Carthage, and which were illustrious having been confirmed by the subscriptions of 
the brethren, and I profess that we intend to preserve this. For this we know, that ecclesiastical discipline 
has always remained inviolate: therefore let none of the brethren dare to place himself before those 
ordained earlier than himself; but by the offices of charity this has always been shewn to those ordained 
earlier, which always should be accepted joyfully by those ordained more recently. Let your holiness give 
command that this order be strengthened by your interlocutions. Aurelius, the bishop, said: It would not 
be fitting that we should repeat these things, were it not for the existence of certain inconsiderate minds, 
which would induce us to making such statutes; but this is a common cause about which our brother and 
fellow bishop has spoken, that each one of us should recognize the order decreed to him by God, and that 
the more recent should defer to the earlier ordained, and they should presume to do nothing when these 
have not been consulted. Wherefore I say, now that I think of it, that they who think they may presume to 
take precedence over those ordained before them, should be coerced suitably by the great council. 
Xantippus, bishop of the first see of Numidia, said: All the brethren present have heard what our brother 
and fellow bishop Aurelius has said, what answer do we make? Datian, the bishop, said: The decrees made 
by our ancestors should be strengthened by our assent, so that the action taken by the Church of 
Carthage in past synods should hold fast, being confirmed by the full assent of all of us. And all the 
bishops said: This order has been preserved by our fathers and by our ancestors, and shall be preserved 
by us through the help of God, the rights of the primacy of Numidia and of Mauritania being kept intact. 


Of the archives and matricula of Numidia. 


Moreover it seemed good to all the bishops who subscribed in this council that the matricula and the 
archives of Numidia should be at the first see and in the Metropolis, that is Constantina. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXXVI. 


Thou shalt not prefer thyself to thine elders, but shalt follow them. For he that spurns those who were 
before him should be frowned down upon. 


The introduction belongs to the Synod of Milevis, of August 27, a.d. 402. 
This canon (lxxxvj.) is Canon j., of the above named Synod. 
Johnson. 


From this canon it appears that the primacy in Africa was ambulatory, and belonged to the senior bishop 
of the province. If the primacy had been fixed to the bishop of any certain city, as in other countries, there 
would have been a salvo or exception for that bishop, as there is in the 24th canon of the Synod of Bracara 
[Braga] in Spain, which orders that all bishops take place according to their seniority, with a reserve to 
the bishop of the metropolis. The bishop of Carthage was not included in this canon; for it is evident that 
he had a precedence annexed to his see, and that he was in reality a sort of patriarch. The reason why 
Numidia and Mauritania are particularly mentioned is, that some disputes had been started there on that 
subject. 


CANON LXXXVII. (GREEK XC.) 


Concerning Quodvultdeus, the bishop. 


In the case of Quodvultdeus of Centuria, it pleased all the bishops that no one should communicate with 
him until his cause should be brought to a conclusion, for his accuser when he sought to bring the cause 
before our council, upon being asked whether he was willing with him to be tried before the bishops, at 
first said that he was, but on another day answered that he was not willing, and went away. Under these 
circumstances to deprive him of his bishoprick, before the conclusion of his cause was known, could 
commend itself to no Christian as a just act. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXXVII. 

Since Quodvultdeus at first promised to come to our synod when his opposer had asked that he be 
admitted, and afterwards withdrew, saying that that was displeasing to him, he should be 


excommunicated, until the cause is finished. But it is not just that he be deposed before sentence is given. 


This canon is part of Canon ij. of Synod of Milevis, a.d. 402. 


CANON LXXXVIII. (GREEK XCI.) 
Of Maximian, the bishop. 


But in the case of Maximian of Vagai it seemed good that letters be sent from the council both to him and 
to his people; that he should vacate the bishoprick, and that they should request another to be appointed 
for them. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXXVIII. 
Let Maximian of Bagai be expelled from his church, and another be set in his room. 


This canon is remaining part of Canon ij., of the Synod of Milevis, a.d. 402. 


CANON LXxXXIX. (GREEK XCII.) 


That bishops who are ordained shall receive letters from their ordainers bearing the date and the name of 
the consul. 


It further seemed good that whoever thereafter should be ordained by the bishops throughout the African 
provinces, should receive from their ordainers letters, written in their own hands, containing the name of 
the consul and the date, that no altercation might arise concerning which were ordained first and which 
afterwards. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon LXXXIX. 


Whoever is ordained in Africa let him have letters signed by the proper hand of him that ordained him, 
containing the date and the name of the Consul. 


This is Canon iij. of Milevis, a.d. 402. 
Johnson. 


It is evident from this canon that the church in this age followed the date of the civil government, which 
was in the consulship of Caius and Titius, as our civil date is in the 1st, 2d, 3d, etc., year of the reign of 
our King or Queen. 


CANON XC. (GREEK XCIII.) 


Of those who have once read in church, that they cannot be advanced by others. 


Item, it seemed good that whoever in church even once had read should not be admitted to the ministry 
(clericatum) by another church. 


And they subscribed: I, Aurelius, bishop of the Church of Carthage, have consented to this decree, and, 
having read it, have signed it. Likewise also the rest of the bishops signed. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon XC. 


He who has only once read in a Church [i.e., diocese] shall not be admitted into the clergy by another 
Church. 


This is Canon iv. of Milevis, 402. 
There is set forth in this council what the bishops did who were sent as legates across seas. 


In the consulship of those most illustrious men, the most glorious Emperor Theodosius Augustus, and 
Rumoridus, the VIII. Calends of September, at Carthage, in the basilica of the second region, when 
Aurelius the bishop had taken his seat in plenary council, the deacons standing by, Aurelius, the bishop, 
said: From stress of circumstances, venerable brethren, I, although so small, have been led to assemble 
you in council. For a while ago, as your holinesses will remember, while holding a council we sent our 
brothers as legates to the regions beyond seas. It is right that these should at this meeting of your 
holinesses narrate the course of their now finished legation, and although yesterday when we were in 
session concerning this matter, besides ecclesiastical matters, we paid some prolonged attention to what 
they had done, nevertheless it is right that to-day the discussion of yesterday should be confirmed by 
ecclesiastical action. 


Of the bishops of the African provinces who were not present at this council. 


The right order of things demands that first of all we should enquire concerning our brethren and fellow 
bishops, who were to come to this council either from Byzacena or at least from Mauritania, like as they 
decreed that they would be present in this council. And when Philologius, Geta, Venustianus, and Felician, 
bishops of the province of Byzacena had presented and read their letters of legation, and Lucian and 
Silvanus, legates of the province of Mauritania Sitiphensis, had done the same, the bishop Aurelius said: 
Let the text of these writings be placed in the acts. 


Of the Byzacene bishops. 


Numidius, the bishop, said: We observe that our brethren and fellow bishops of the province of Byzacena 
and of the province of Mauritania Sitiphensis have sent legates to the council; we now seek whether the 
legates of Numidia have come, or at least of the province of Tripoli or of Mauritania-Caesariensis. 


Of the bishops of Mauritania Sitiphensis. 


Lucian and Silvanus, the bishops, legates of the Province of Mauritania Sitiphensis said: The tractory 
came late to our Caesarian brethren or they would have been here; and they will certainly come, and we 
are confident of their attitude of mind that whatever shall be determined by this council, they without 
doubt will assent unto. 


Of the bishops of Numidia. 


Alypius, bishop of the church of Tagaste said: We have come from Numidia, I and the holy brethren 
Augustine and Possidius, but a legation could not be sent from Numidia, because by the tumult of the 
recruits the bishops have either been prevented from coming or fully occupied by their own necessary 
affairs in their sees. For after I had brought to the holy Senex Xantippus your holiness’s tractory, this 
seemed good in the present business that a council should be appointed, to which a delegation with 
instructions should be sent, but when I reported to him in later letters the impediment of the recruits, of 
which I have just spoken, he excused them by his own rescripts. Aurelius, the bishop, said: There is no 
doubt that the aforesaid brethren and bishops of Numidia, when they shall have received the acts of the 
council, will give their consent and will take pains to carry into effect whatever shall have been adopted. 
It is therefore necessary that by the solicitude of this see what we shall have determined be 
communicated to them. 


Of the bishops of Tripoli. 


This is what I could learn concerning our brethren of Tripoli, that they appointed our brother Dulcicius as 
a legate: but because he could not come, certain of our sons coming from the aforesaid province asserted 
that the aforesaid had taken shipping, and that it was thought that his arrival had been delayed by storms; 
nevertheless also concerning these matters, if your charity is willing, this form shall be preserved, that 
the placets of the council be sent to them. And all the bishops said: What your holiness has decreed 
pleases us all. 


CANON XCI. (GREEK XCIV.) 
Of holding meetings with the Donatists. 


Aurelius, the bishop, said: What has come out in the handling of your charity, I think this should be 
confirmed by ecclesiastical acts. For the profession of all of you shews that each one of us should call 
together in his city the chiefs of the Donatists either alone and with one of his neighbour bishops, so that 
in like manner in the different cities and places there should be meetings of them assembled by the 
magistrates or seniors of the places. And let this be made an edict if it seems good to all. And all the 
bishops said: It seems good to all, and we all have confirmed this with our subscription. Also we desire 
that your holiness sign the letters to be sent from the council to the judges. Aurelius, the bishop, said: If it 
seems good to your charity, let the form of summoning them be read, in order that we all may hold the 
same tenour of proceeding. All the bishops said: Let it be read. Laetus the Notary read. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XCI. 


Let each of the bishops meet with the leaders of the Donatists in his own city; or let him associate with 
himself a neighbouring bishop, that they together may meet them. 


This introduction together with the propositions of the different bishops belongs to the Synod of Carthage 
of August, 403. 


This canon (xcj.) is Canon j. of that synod. 


CANON XCII. (GREEK XCV.) 


Form of convening the Donatists. 


That bishop of that church said: What by the authority of that most ample see we shall have impetrated, 
we ask your gravity to have read, and that you order it to be joined to the acts and carried into effect. 
When the jussio had been read and joined to the acts, the bishop of the Catholic Church, said: Vouchsafe 
to listen to the mandate to be sent through your gravity to the Donatists, and to insert it in the acts, and to 
carry it to them, and informs us in your acts of their answer. “We, sent by the authority of our Catholic 
Council, have called you together, desiring to rejoice in your correction, bearing in mind the charity of the 
Lord who said: Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God; and moreover he 
admonished through the prophet those who say they are not our brothers, that we ought to say: Ye are our 
brethren. Therefore you ought not to despise this pacific commonitory coming of love, so that if ye think 
we have any part of the truth, ye do not hesitate to say so: that is, when your council is gathered together, 
ye delegate of your number certain to whom you intrust the statement of your case; so that we may be 
able to do this also, that there shall be delegated from our Council who with them delegated by you may 
discuss peacefully, at a determined place and time, whatever question there is which separates your 
communion from us; and that at length the old error may receive an end through the assistance of our 
Lord God, lest through the animosity of men, weak souls, and ignorant people should perish by 
sacrilegious dissension. But if ye shall accept this proposition in a fraternal spirit, the truth will easily 
shine forth, but if ye are not willing to do this, your distrust will be easily known.” And when this had been 
read, all the bishops said: This pleases us well, so let it be. And they subscribed: I, Aurelius, bishop of the 
Carthaginian Church, have consented to this decree, and having read it, have subscribed it. Likewise also 
the rest of the bishops signed. 


This synod sent a legation to the Princes against the Donatists. 


The most glorious emperor Honorius Augustus, being consul for the sixth time, on the Calends of July, at 
Carthage in the basilica of the second region. In this council Theasius and Euodius received a legation 
against the Donatists. In this council was inserted the commonitorium which follows. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XCII. 


What things should be said to the Donatists are these: “We greatly desire to rejoice in your conversion; for 
we have been commanded to say even to those not desiring to be our brethren, Ye are our brothers.’ We 
come therefore to you and we exhort you that if you have any defence to make, ye should appoint certain 
persons to whom this should be entrusted, who, at a fixed time and place, shall urge your case; otherwise 
your distrust wilt be thenceforward patent.” 


This canon is Canon ij. of the Synod of Carthage of August 25, a.d. 403. 


CANON XCIII. (GREEK XCVI.) 


The character of the Commonitory which the legates received against the Donatists. 


The Commonitorium for our brothers Theasius and Evodius, sent as legates from the Council of Carthage 
to the most glorious and most religious princes. When by the help of the Lord they are come into the 
presence of the most pious princes, they shall declare to them with what fulness of confidence, according 
to the direction of the council of the year before, the prelates of the Donatists had been urged by the 
municipal authority to assemble, in order that if they really meant their professions, they might by fit 
persons chosen from their number, enter into a peaceful conference with us in Christian meekness, and 
whatever they held as truth they might not hesitate to declare it frankly; so that from such conference the 
sincerity of the Catholic position, which has been conspicuous for so long a time, might be perceived even 
by those who from ignorance or obstinacy were opposing themselves to it. But deterred by their want of 
confidence they scarcely ventured to reply. And forsooth, because we had discharged toward them the 
offices which become bishops and peacemakers, and they had no answer to make to the truth, they betook 
themselves to unreasonable acts of brute force, and treacherously oppressed many of the bishops and 
clergy, to say nothing of the laity. And some of the churches they actually invaded, and tried to assault still 
others. 


And now, it behoves the gracious clemency of their Majesties to take measures that the Catholic Church, 
which has begotten them as worshippers of Christ in her womb, and has nourished them with the strong 
meat of the faith, should by their forethought, be defended, lest violent men, taking advantage of the 
times of religious excitement, should by fear overcome a weak people, whom by argument they were not 
able to pervert. It is well known how often the vile gatherings (detestabilis manus) of the Circumcelliones 
have been forbidden by the laws, and also condemned by many decrees of the Emperors, their majesties 
most religious predecessors. Against the madness of these people it is not unusual nor contrary to the 
holy Scriptures to ask for secular [theias in the Greek] protection, since Paul the Apostle, as is related in 


the authentic Acts of the Apostles, warded off a conspiracy of certain lawless men by the help of the 
military. Now then we ask that there be extended to the Catholic Churches, without any dissimulation, the 
protection of the ordinum [i.e. companies of soldiers, stationed] in each city, and of the holders of the 
suburban estates in the various places. At the same time it will be necessary to ask that they give 
commandment that the law, set forth by their father Theodosius, of pious memory, which imposed a fine of 
ten pounds of gold upon both the ordainers and the ordained among heretics, and which was also directed 
against proprietors at whose houses conventicles were held, be confirmed anew; so that it may be 
effective with persons of this sort when Catholics, provoked by their wiles, shall lay complaint against 
them; so that through fear at least, they may cease from making schisms and from the wickedness of the 
heretics, since they refuse to be cleansed and corrected by the thought of the eternal punishment. 


Let request be also made that the law depriving heretics of the power of being able to receive or bequeath 
by gift or by will, be straightway renewed by their Piety, so that all right of giving or receiving may be 
taken away from those who, blinded by the madness of obstinacy, are determined to continue in the error 
of the Donatists. 


With regard to those who by considerations of unity and peace are willing to correct themselves, let 
permission be granted to them to receive their inheritance, the law notwithstanding, even though the 
bequest by gift or inheritance was made while they were yet living in the error of the heretics; those of 
course being excepted, who under the stress of legal proceedings have sought to enter the Catholic 
Church; for it may well be supposed, that persons of this latter sort desired Catholic unity, not so much 
from fear of the judgment of heaven, as from the greed of earthly gain. 


For the furtherance of all these things the help of the Powers (Potestatum) of each one of the provinces is 
needed. With regard to other matters, whatever they shall perceive is for the Church’s interests, this we 
have resolved that the legation have full authority to do and to carry into effect. Moreover it seemed good 
to us all, that letters from our assembly should be sent to the most glorious Emperors and most Excellent 
Worthinesses, whereby they may be assured of the agreement of us all that the legates should be sent by 
us to their most blessed court. 


Since it is a very slow business for us all to set our names to these letters, and in order that they may not 
be burdened with the signature of each one of us, we desire thee, brother Aurelius, that thy charity be 
good enough to sign them in the name of us all. And to this they all agreed. 


I, Aurelius, Bishop of the Church of Carthage have consented to this decree and have subscribed my 
name. And so all the other bishops subscribed. 


Letters ought likewise to be sent to the judges that, until the lord permit the legates to return to us, they 
give protection through the soldiers of the cities, and through the holders of the farms of the Catholic 
Church. It ought also to be added concerning the dishonest Equitius, which he had shewn by laying claim 
to the jus sacerdotum, that he be rejected from the diocese of Hippo according to the statutes of the 
Emperors. Letters ought also to be sent to the Bishop of the Church of Rome in commendation of the 
legates, and to the other Bishops who may be where the Emperor is. To this they assented. 


Likewise I, Aurelius, Bishop of the Church of Carthage, have consented to this decree, and having read it, 
have set my name to it. 


And all the other bishops likewise subscribed. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XCIII. 

The Emperors who were born in the true religion and were educated in the faith, ought to stretch forth a 
aoe hand to the Churches. For the military band overthrew the dire conspiracy which was threatening 


Here follows a brief declaration of what things were decreed in this Synod. 


When Stilico a second time and Anthemius, those illustrious men, were consuls, on the tenth before the 
calends of September, at Carthage in the basilica of the second region. I have not written out in full the 
acts of this council because they treat of the necessities of the time rather than of matters of general 
interest, but for the instruction of the studious I have added a brief digest of the same council. 


CANON XCIV. (GREEK XCVII.) 
Summary of Chapters. 


That a free delegation be sent to the council from all the provinces to Mizoneum. Legates and letters were 
ordered to be sent for the purpose of directing the free legation: that became the unity had been made 


only at Carthage, letters should also be given to the judges, that they might order in the other provinces 
and cities the work of union to be proceeded with, and the thanksgivings of the Church of Carthage for 
the whole of Africa concerning the exclusion of the Donatists should be sent with the letters of the bishops 
to Court (ad Comitatum). 


The letters of Pope Innocent were read: that bishops ought not readily to carry causes across seas, and 
this very thing was confirmed by the judgment of the bishops themselves; that on account of thanksgiving 
and the exclusion of the Donatists, two clerics of the Church of Carthage should be sent to Court. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XCIV. 

It seemed good that letters be sent to the Magistrates that the Donatists be expelled. 


This introduction is taken from the Synod of Carthage of August 23, 405. There is also added the 
introduction of the Synod of Carthage of June 13, 407. 


In this synod certain things already decreed are corrected. 

Under the most illustrious emperors Honorius for the VII*th time, and Theodosius for the second time, 
the consuls being the Augusti, on the Ides of July in Carthage in the basilica of the second region, when 
bishop Aurelius together with his other bishops had taken his seat, and while the deacons stood by, he 
said: Since it was decreed in the council of Hippo, that each year there should assemble a plenary council 
of Africa, not only here in Carthage but also in the different provinces in their order, and this was reserved 


that we should determine its place of meeting sometimes in Numidia and sometimes in Byzacium. But this 
seemed laborious to all the brethren. 


CANON XCV. (GREEK XCVIII.) 


An universal council to be held only when necessary. 


It seemed good that there should be no more the yearly necessity of fatiguing the brethren; but as often 
as common cause, that is of the whole of Africa, demands, that letters shall be given on every side to that 
see in this matter, that a synod should be gathered in that province, where the desirability of it induces; 
but let the causes which are not of general interest be judged in their own provinces. 

Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XCV. 


When general necessity so urges, letters are to be sent to the chief see, and a synod held in a convenient 
place. But let ordinary causes be settled in their own provinces. 


This canon is Canon j. of the Synod of Carthage, a.d. 407. 
Johnson. 


This canon is a tacit revocation of that clause for annual synods in the 18th canon, which was made in a 
former council. 


CANON XCVI. (GREEK XCIX.) 
That from judges who have been chosen, no appeals may be taken. 


If an appeal be taken, let him who makes it choose the judges, and with him he also against whom the 
appeal is taken; and from their decision no appeal may be made. 


Concerning the delegates of the different provinces. 


When all the delegates of the different provinces came together, they have been most graciously received, 
that is those of the Numidians, Byzacenes, Stifensian Moors, as well as Caesarians and Tripolitans. 


Concerning the executors of Churches. 


It has seemed good moreover that the appointment of five executors should be asked for in all matters 
pertaining to the necessities of the Church, who shall be portioned off in the different provinces. 


Notes. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon XCVI. 


If one party to a suit takes an appeal, and if both choose together a judge, no further appeal shall be 
allowed. 


This canon is Canon ij. of Carthage, a.d. 407. 


CANON XCVII. (GREEK C.) 


That there be sought from the Emperor the protection of Advocates in causes ecclesiastical. 


It seemed good that the legates who were about leaving, viz., Vincent and Fortunatian, should in the name 
of all the provinces ask from the most glorious Emperors to give a faculty for the establishment of 
scholastic defensors, whose shall be the care of this very kind of business: so that as the priests of the 
province, they who have received the faculty as defensors of the Churches in ecclesiastical affairs, as 
often as necessity arises, may be able to enter the private apartments of the judges, so as to resist what is 
urged on the other side, or to make necessary explanations. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XCVII. 


That there be asked of the Emperor the appointment of Patrons for ecclesiastical heads, whose care it 
should be to defend the Church in its affairs, and who as priests could easily refer what things were 
urgent. 


(Greek ci.) 
That the legation be free. 


It seemed good that the chosen legates should have at the meeting freedom of action (legationem 
liberam). 


The protest of the Mauritanian bishops against Primosus. 

It is evident that those of Mauritania Caesariensis gave evidence in their own writings that Primosus had 
been summoned by the chiefs of the Thiganensian city, that he should present himself to the plenary 
council according to the imperial constitutions, and, when sought for, as was right, Primosus was not 
found, at least so the deacons reported. But since the same Mauritanians petitioned that letters be sent 


from the whole synod to the venerable brother, the aged Innocent, it seemed good that they should be 
sent, that he might know that Primosus had been sought at the council and not found at all. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome. 

[Lacking.] 

Balsamon. 

The contents of this canon being special are useless, therefore no explanation has been given. 

This Canon is Canon iij. of Carthage, a.d. 407. 

Johnson. 

See can. 75 (78) and note on Can. Chalced., 23. 

These officers [i.e. “defensors”] seem to be called “executores” in the acts of synod just before this canon. 


The “priest of the province” was one chosen out of the body of advocates to be counsel to the province, to 
act and plead in their behalf; and that he might do it more effectually he was allowed to have private 
conference with the judge. 


CANON XCVIII. (GREEK CII.) 

Of the peoples which never had bishops. 

It seemed good that such peoples as had never had bishops of their own should in no way receive such 
unless it had been decreed in a plenary council of each province and by the primates, and with the 
consent of the bishop of that diocese to which the church belonged. 


Notes. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon XCVIII. 

Whoso never heretofore had a bishop of their own, unless the general synod of the Province shall agree to 
it, and the Primate, in agreement with him to whom the province in which the Church is, is subject, shall 
not have bishops of their own. 


This canon is Canon iv. of the Synod of Carthage, a.d. 407. 


CANON XCIX. (GREEK CII.) 


Of people or dioceses returned from the Donatists. 


Such communities as have returned from the Donatists and have had bishops, without doubt may continue 
to have them even without any action of the councils, but such a community as had a bishop and when he 
dies wish no longer to have a bishop of their own, but to belong to the diocese of some other bishop, this 
is not to be denied them. Also such bishops as before the promulgation of the imperial law concerning 
unity as brought back their people to the Catholic Church, they ought to be allowed still to rule them: but 
from the time of that law of unity, all the Churches, and their dioceses, and if perchance there be any 
instruments of the Church or things pertaining to its rights should belong to the Catholic bishops of those 
places to whom the places pertained while under the heretics, whether they be converted to the Catholic 
Church or remain unconverted heretics. Whoever after this law shall make any such usurpation, shall 
restore as is meet the usurped possessions. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XCIX. 


Whoever are converted from the Donatists may retain their own bishops, although they had them without 
the consent of the synod; and when the bishop is dead, if they do not wish another to be substituted in his 
room, but desire to place themselves under some other bishop, they shall be allowed to do so. And such 
bishops as before the union have brought back the people they ruled, let them still rule them. After the 
imperial Edict on Unity every church must defend its own rights. 


This canon is Canon v. of Carthage, a.d. 407. 
Johnson. 


“An imperial law concerning unity” i.e. For uniting all in the catholic faith, and ejecting the donatistical 
bishops. 


CANON C. (GREEK CIV.) 


Of the suggestion of Bishop Maurentius. 


[Hefele says “The text of this canon is much corrupted and very difficult to be understood.” He gives as a 
synopsis, “The council appoints judges in the affair of Bishop Maurentius.” (Hefele, Vol. II, p. 443.)] 


Johnson thus condenses and translates. 


Bishop Maurentius having an information against him, lying before the council, moves for a hearing; but 
the informers don’t appear upon three calls made by the deacons on the day appointed. The cause is 
referred to Senex Xantippus, Augustinus, and five more summoned by the council, the informers were to 
make up the number twelve. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon C. 


It is right that sentence be given on the subdeacons who are said to be present from Nova Germania, who 
have thrice been sought and not found. But out of regard to ecclesiastical gentleness, let some be sent to 
look into the matter. 


Balsamon. 

The contents of this canon are of a private character, and therefore have not been commented on. 
This canon is Canon vj. of Carthage, a.d. 407. 

Johnson. 


“Senex” i.e. Primate Xantippus, as is commonly believed. He and others have this title frequently given 


them in the acts of these councils. See can. 8. 


CANON CI. (GREEK CIV. BIS) 


Of making peace between the Churches of Rome and Alexandria. 


It seemed good that a letter be written to the holy Pope Innocent concerning the dissension between the 
Churches of Rome and Alexandria, so that each Church might keep peace with the other as the Lord 
commanded. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CI. 


It seemed good to write to Innocent that the Roman and Alexandrian churches might be at peace between 
themselves. 


This canon is Canon vij. of Carthage, a.d. 407. 


CANON CII. (GREEK CV.) 


Of those who put away their wives or husbands, that so they remain. 


It seemed good that according to evangelical and apostolical discipline a man who had been put away 
from his wife, and a woman put away from her husband should not be married to another, but so should 
remain, or else be reconciled the one to the other; but if they spurn this law, they shall be forced to do 
penance, covering which case we must petition that an imperial law be promulgated. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CII. 


Married people who are loosed must remain unmarried or else be reconciled, otherwise they shall be 
forced to do penance. 


This canon is Canon viij. of Carthage, a.d. 407, and is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s 
Decretum, P. II., Causa xxxij., Quaest. vij., can. v. 


CANON CIII. (GREEK CVI.) 


Of the prayers to be said at the Altar. 


This also seemed good, that the prayers which had been approved in synod should be used by all, whether 
prefaces, commendations, or laying on of the hand, and that others contrary to the faith should not be 
used by any means, but that those only should be said which had been collected by the learned. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon CIII. 

[The same as the canon, but omits the last phrase.] 

This canon is Canon ix. of Carthage, a.d. 407. 

Johnson. 

That is, such forms fitted for the present time or occasion, as our Church uses in her Communion Office 
before the trisagium, on Christmas, Easter, etc. These prefaces were very ancient in the Christian church. 


Prayers used to recommend the catechumens, penitents, and dying souls to God’s protection were styled 
“Commendations.” 


CANON CIV. (GREEK CVI.) 


Of these who ask from the Emperor that secular judges may take cognizance of their causes. 


It seemed good that whoever should seek from the Emperor, that secular judges should take cognizance of 
his business, should be deprived of his office; if however, he had asked from the Emperor an episcopal 
trial, no objection should be made. 


Notes. 
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Ancient Epitome of Canon CIV. 

Let not him be a bishop who from the Emperor seeks a public judgment. 
This canon is Canon X. of Carthage, a.d. 407. 

Johnson. 


See Canon Ant., 12. 


CANON CV. (GREEK CVIII.) 


Of those who do not communicate in Africa and would go across seas. 


Whoever does not communicate in Africa, and goes to communicate across seas, let him be cast out of the 
clergy. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CV. 


Whoever is cut off from communion in Africa, and goes to parts across seas that he may there 
communicate, is to be cast out of the clergy. 


This canon is Canon j. of Carthage, a.d. 407. 


CANON CVI. (GREEK CIX.) 


That those who are going to carry their case to court should be careful to inform either the bishop of 
Carthage or the bishop of Rome. 


It seemed good that whoever wished to go to court, should give notice in the form which is sent to the 
Church of the city of Rome, that from thence also he should receive a formed letter to court. But if 
receiving only a formed letter to Rome, and saying nothing about the necessity which he had of going to 
court, he willed immediately to go thither, let him be cut off from communion. But if while at Rome the 
necessity of going to court suddenly arose, let him state his necessity to the bishop of Rome and let him 
carry with him a rescript of the same Roman bishop. But let the formed letters which are issued by 
primates and by certain bishops to their own clergy have the date of Easter; but if it be yet uncertain what 
is the date of Easter of that year, let the preceding Easter’s date be set down, as it is customary to date 
public acts after the consulship. 


It further seemed good that those who were sent as delegates from this glorious council should ask of the 
most glorious princes whatever they saw would be useful against the Donatists and Pagans, and their 
superstitions. 


It also seemed good to all the bishops that all conciliar letters be signed by your holiness alone. And they 
subscribed: I, Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage, have consented to this decree, and having read it, now 
subscribe my name. Likewise also the rest of the bishops subscribed. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon CVI. 


Whoever from any necessity was going to court, must declare his intention to the bishop of Carthage and 
to the bishop of Rome, and receive a letter dimissory, and otherwise he shall be excommunicated. 


Whatever shall seem to the legates useful against the Donatists and Greeks, and their superstitions, that 
shall be sought from the Emperor. 


(Greek cx.) 
Synod against the pagans and heretics. 


In the consulship of those most illustrious men Bassus and Philip, the xvi*th Calends of July, at Carthage, 
in the secretarium of the restored basilica.* In this council the bishop Fortunatian received a second 
appointment as legate against the pagans and heretics. 


Item, a council against the pagans and heretics. 


In the consulship of those most illustrious men Bassus and Philip, the iii. Ides of October at Carthage, in 
the Secretarium of the restored basilica*. In this council the bishops Restitutus and Florentius received a 
legation against the pagans and heretics, at the time Severus and Macarius were slain, and on their 
account the bishops Euodius, Theasius and Victor were put to death. 


Notes. 
This canon is Canon xij. of Carthage, a.d. 407. 
Johnson. 


Of “Formal Letters” see Can. Ap., 10 (13). 


CANON CVI. (GREEK CX. CONTINUED.) 

A Council concerning a bishop taking cognizance. 

In the consulate of the most glorious Emperors Honorius for the VII*th time and Theodosius for the IIId, 
Augusti, xvii. Calends of July, a synod was held at Carthage in the basilica of the second region. In this 


council it seemed good that no one bishop should claim the right to take cognizance of a cause. The acts 
of this council I have not here written down, because it was only provincial and not general. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon CVII. 

One bishop shall not claim for himself to take cognizance of a cause alone. 

(Greek cxi.) 

Synod against the Donatists. 

After the consulate of the most illustrious Emperors Honorius for the VIII*th time and Theodosius for the 
IV*th time, Augusti, xviii. Calends of July, at Carthage in the basilica of the second region. In this council 
the bishops, Florentius, Possidius, Praesidius and Benenatus received legation against the Donatists, at 
that time at which a law was given that anyone might practice the Christian worship at his own will. 
Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon CVII. 


Let each one receive the practice of piety of his own free will. 


The two first introductions belong respectively to the Synods of Carthage of June 16 and of October 13, 
a.d. 408. 


Canon cvij. of the African code and that which follows it are the introductions to the Synods of Carthage 
of June 15, a.d. 409, and of June 14, a.d. 410. 


Johnson. 


See can. 10, 11, 12, 28 (31), 79 (80). Recognises, a law of the Empire, that everyone receive christianity at 
his own free choice. 


CANON CVIII. (GREEK CXII.) 


Synod against the heresy of Pelagius and Celestius. 


In the consulate of the most glorious Emperors, Honorius for the XII*th time and Theodosius for the 
VIII*th, Augusti most exalted, on the Calends of May, at Carthage in the secretarium of the Basilica of 
Faustus. When Aurelius the bishop presided over the whole council, the deacons standing by, it pleased all 
the bishops, whose names and subscriptions are indicated, met together in the holy synod of the Church 
of Carthage to define— 


CANON CIX. (GREEK CXIJ. CONTINUED.) 


That Adam was not created by God subject to death. 


That whosoever says that Adam, the first man, was created mortal, so that whether he had sinned or not, 
he would have died in body—that is, he would have gone forth of the body, not because his sin merited 
this, but by natural necessity, let him be anathema. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CIX. 


Whoso shall assert that the protoplast would have died without sin and through natural necessity, let him 
be anathema. 


Canon CVIII. is the introduction to the Synod of Carthage of May 1, a.d. 418; and Canon CIX. is Canon j. 
of that synod. 


CANON Cx. (GREEK CXII. BIS) 
That infants are baptized for the remission of sins. 


Likewise it seemed good that whosoever denies that infants newly from their mother’s wombs should be 
baptized, or says that baptism is for remission of sins, but that they derive from Adam no original sin, 
which needs to be removed by the laver of regeneration, from whence the conclusion follows, that in them 
the form of baptism for the remission of sins, is to be understood as false and not true, let him be 
anathema. 


For no otherwise can be understood what the Apostle says, “By one man sin is come into the world, and 
death through sin, and so death passed upon all men in that all have sinned,” than the Catholic Church 
everywhere diffused has always understood it. For on account of this rule of faith (regulam fidei) even 
infants, who could have committed as yet no sin themselves, therefore are truly baptized for the remission 
of sins, in order that what in them is the result of generation may be cleansed by regeneration. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CX. 


Whoso affirms that those newly born and baptized contract nothing from Adam’s transgression, which 
needs to be washed away by baptism, is to be execrated: for through one both death and sin invaded the 
whole world. 


This is Canon ij. of Carthage, a.d. 418 [Greek Canon 112]. 
Johnson. 
See Can. 63, 104, both which are double, as this likewise is in the old Greek scholiasts. 


[Also it seemed good, that if anyone should say that the saying of the Lord, “In my Father’s house are 
many mansions” is to be understood as meaning that in the kingdom of heaven there will be a certain 
middle place, or some place somewhere, in which infants live in happiness who have gone forth from this 
life without baptism, without which they cannot enter the kingdom of heaven, which is eternal life, let him 
be anathema. For after our Lord has said: “Except a man be born again of water and of the Holy Spirit he 
shall not enter the kingdom of heaven,” what Catholic can doubt that he who has not merited to be coheir 
with Christ shall become a sharer with the devil: for he who fails of the right hand without doubt shall 
receive the left hand portion. ] 


Notes. 


The foregoing, says Surius, is found in this place in a very ancient codex. It does not occur in the Greek, 
nor in Dionysius. Bruns relegates it to a foot-note. 


CANON CxXI. (GREEK CXIJJ.) 


That the grace of God not only gives remission of sins, but also affords aid that we sin no more. 


Likewise it seemed good, that whoever should say that the grace of God, by which a man is justified 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, avails only for the remission of past sins, and not for assistance against 
committing sins in the future, let him be anathema. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon CXI. 


Whoever is of opinion that the grace of God only gives remission of those sins we have already committed, 
and does not afford aid against sin in the future, is to be twice execrated. 


CANON CXII. (GREEK CXIIJ. CONTINUED.) 


That the grace of Christ gives not only the knowledge of our duty, but also inspires us with a desire that 
we may be able to accomplish what we know. 


Also, whoever shall say that the same grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord helps us only in not 
sinning by revealing to us and opening to our understanding the commandments, so that we may know 
what to seek, what we ought to avoid, and also that we should love to do so, but that through it we are not 
helped so that we are able to do what we know we should do, let him be anathema. For when the Apostle 
says: “Wisdom puffeth up, but charity edifieth” it were truly infamous were we to believe that we have the 


grace of Christ for that which puffeth us up, but have it not for that which edifieth, since in each case it is 
the gift of God, both to know what we ought to do, and to love to do it; so that wisdom cannot puff us up 
while charity is edifying us. For as of God it is written, “Who teacheth man knowledge,” so also it is 
written, “Love is of God.” 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CXII. 


Whoever says that the grace of God is given to us only that we may know what we ought to do and what to 
flee from, but not also that we may love the thing known, and be able to accomplish it, let him be 
anathema. 


Canon cxi. is Canon iij. of Carthage, a.d. 418, and Canon cxii. is Canon iv. of the same synod. 


CANON CXIII. (GREEK CXIII.) 


That without the grace of God we can do no good thing. 


It seemed good that whosoever should say that the grace of justification was given to us only that we 
might be able more readily by grace to perform what we were ordered to do through our free will; as if 
though grace was not given, although not easily, yet nevertheless we could even without grace fulfil the 
divine commandments, let him be anathema. For the Lord spake concerning the fruits of the 
commandments, when he said: “Without me ye can do nothing,” and not “Without me ye could do it but 
with difficulty.” 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CXIII. 


Whoso preaches that without grace we could keep the commandments although with difficulty, is to be 
thrice execrated. For the Lord says, “Without me ye can do nothing.” 


This is Canon V. of Carthage, a.d. 418. 


CANON CXIV. (GREEK CXV.) 


That not only humble but also true is that voice of the Saints: “If we say that we have no sin we deceive 
ourselves.” 


It also seemed good that as St. John the Apostle says, “If we shall say that we have no sin we deceive 
ourselves and the truth is not in us,” whosoever thinks that this should be so understood as to mean that 
out of humility, we ought to say that we have sin, and not because it is really so, let him be anathema. For 
the Apostle goes on to add, “But if we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins and to 
cleanse us from all iniquity,” where it is sufficiently clear that this is said not only of humility but also 
truly. For the Apostle might have said, “If we shall say we have no sins we shall extoll ourselves, and 
humility shall have no place in us;” but when he says, “we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us” he 
sufficiently intimates that he who affirmed that he had no sin would speak not that which is true but that 
which is false. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CXIV. 


Whosoever shall interpret the saying of the Divine [i.e. St. John]: “If we shall say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves” as not being really true but as spoken out of humility, let him be anathema. 


This is Canon vj. of Carthage, a.d. 418. 


CANON CXV. (GREEK CXVI.) 


That in the Lord’s Prayer the Saints say for themselves: “Forgive us our trespasses.” 


It has seemed good that whoever should say that when in the Lord’s prayer, the saints say, “forgive us our 
trespasses,” they say this not for themselves, because they have no need of this petition, but for the rest 
who are sinners of the people; and that therefore no one of the saints can say, “Forgive me my 
trespasses,” but “Forgive us our trespasses;” so that the just is understood to seek this for others rather 
than for himself; let him be anathema. For holy and just was the Apostle James, when he said, “For in 
many things we offend all.” For why was it added “all,” unless that this sentence might agree also with the 
psalm, where we read, “Enter not into judgment with thy servant, O Lord, for in thy sight shall no man 


living be justified;” and in the prayer of the most wise Solomon: “There is no man that sinneth not;” and in 
the book of the holy Job: “He sealeth in the hand of every man, that every man may know his own 
infirmity;” wherefore even the holy and just Daniel when in prayer said several times: “We have sinned, 
we have done iniquity,” and other things which there truly and humbly he confessed; nor let it be thought 
(as some have thought) that this was said not of his own but rather of the people’s sins, for he said further 
on: “When I shall pray and confess my sins and the sins of my people to the Lord my God;” he did not wish 
to say our sins, but he said the sins of his people and his own sins, since he as a prophet foresaw that 
those who were to come would thus misunderstand his words. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CXV. 


Whoso expounds this, “forgive us our trespasses” as speaking only of the multitude and not of individuals 
let him be anathema: Since Daniel even he can behold saying with the multitude “I confessed my sins and 
the sins of my people.” 


This is Canon vij. of Carthage, a.d. 418. 


CANON CXVI. (GREEK CXVII.) 


That the Saints say with accuracy, “Forgive us our trespasses.” 


Likewise also it seemed good, that whoever wished that these words of the Lord’s prayer, when we Say, 
“Forgive us our trespasses” are said by the saints out of humility and not in truth let them be anathema. 
For who would make a lying prayer, not to men but to God? Who would say with his lips that he wished his 
sins forgiven him, but in his heart that he had no sins to be forgiven. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CXVI. 
(Lacking.) 


This is Canon viij. of Carthage, a.d. 418. 


CANON CXVII. (GREEK CXVII.) 


Of peoples converted from the Donatists. 


Item, it seemed good, since it was so decreed some years ago by a plenary council, that whatever 
churches were erected in a diocese before the laws were made concerning Donatists when they became 
Catholic, should pertain to the sees of those bishops through whom their return to Catholic unity was 
brought about; but after the laws whatever churches communicated were to belong there where they 
belonged when they were Donatists. But because many controversies afterward arose and are still 
springing up between bishops concerning dioceses, which were not then at all in prospect, now it has 
seemed good to this council, that wherever there was a Catholic and a Donatist party, pertaining to 
different sees, at whatever time unity has been or shall be made, whether before or after the laws, the 
churches shall belong to that see to which the Catholic church which was already there belonged. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CXVII. 


Whenever conversions and unions of Donatists are effected, let them be subject to that throne to which 
the Catholic Church which was formerly there was subject. 


This is Canon ix. of Carthage, a.d. 418. 


CANON CXVIII. (GREEK CXIX.) 


How bishops as well Catholic as those who have been converted from the Donatists are to divide between 
themselves the dioceses. 


So, too, it has seemed good that if a bishop has been converted from the Donatists to Catholic unity, that 
equally there should be divided what shall have been so found where there were two parties; that is, that 
some places should pertain to one and some to the other; and let the division be made by him who has 
been the longest time in the episcopate, and let the younger choose. But should there be only one place 
let it belong to him who is found to be the nearer. But should the distance be equal to each of the two 
cathedrals let it belong to the one the people may choose. But should the old Catholics wish their own 


bishop, and if the same be the case with the converted Donatists, let the will of the greater number 
prevail, but should the parties be equal, let it belong to him who has been longest bishop. But if so many 
places be found in which there were both parties, that an equal division is impossible, as for example, if 
they are unequal in number, after those places have been distributed which have an equal number, the 
place that remains over shall be disposed of as is provided above in the case where there is but one place 
to be treated. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CXVIII. 


Those who have been converted from Donatus, let them divide the dioceses; and let the senior bishop 
make the division, and the junior choose which he will. 


This is Canon x. of Carthage, a.d. 418. 


CANON CXIX. (GREEK CXX.) 


That if a bishop shall possess a diocese which he has snatched from heresy for three years, no one may 
take it from him. 


Item, it seemed good that if anyone after the laws should convert any place to Catholic unity and retain it 
for three years without opposition, it should not be taken away from him afterwards. If however there was 
during those three years a bishop who could claim it and was silent, he shall lose the opportunity. But if 
there was no bishop, no prejudice shall happen to the see, but it shall be lawful when the place that had 
none shall receive a bishop, to make the claim within three years of that day. Item, if a Donatist bishop 
shall be converted to the Catholic party, the time that has elapsed shall not count against him, but from 
the day of his conversion for three years he shall have the right of making a claim on the places which 
belonged to his See. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CXIX. 


Whosoever shall convert a region to Orthodoxy and shall keep it converted for three years, let him be 
without blame. But if the bishop converted from Donatus within three years of its conversion seeks his 
diocese again, let it be returned to him (ei enagei, enageto.) 


This is Canon xj. of Carthage, a.d. 418. 


CANON CXxX. (GREEK CXX!1.) 


Of those who intrude upon peoples which they think belong to them, without the consent of those by 
whom they are held. 


Item, it seemed good that whatever bishops seek the peoples whom they consider to pertain to their see, 
not by bringing their causes before the episcopal judges, but rush in while another is holding the place, all 
such, (whether said people are willing to receive them or no) shall lose their case. And whoever have done 
this, if the contention between the two bishops is not yet finished but still going on, let him depart who 
intruded without the decree of the ecclesiastical judges; nor let anyone flatter himself that he will retain 
[what he has seized] if he shall obtain letters from the primate, but whether he has such letters or has 
them not, it is suitable that he who holds and receives his letters should make it appear then that he has 
held the church pertaining to him peaceably. But if he has referred any question, let the cause be decided 
by the episcopal judges, whether those whom the primates have appointed for them, or the neighbouring 
bishops whom they have chosen by common consent. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon CXX. 

Let no one seize for himself what he thinks belongs to him: but let the bishops judge or whom the Primate 
will give, or whom the neighbouring bishops shall give with his consent. But whosoever has received 


letters from the primate concerning the keeping [of such regions and churches] merely deceives himself. 


This is Canon xij. of Carthage, a.d. 418. 


CANON CXXI. (GREEK CXXII.) 


Of those who neglect the peoples belonging to them. 


Item, it seemed good that whoever neglect to bring the places belonging to their see into Catholic unity 
should be admonished by the neighbouring diligent bishops, that they delay no longer to do this; but if 
within six months from the day of the convention they do nothing, let them pertain to him who can win 
them: but with this proviso however, that if he to whom it seemed they naturally belonged can prove that 
this neglect was intentional and more efficacious in winning them than the greater apparent diligence of 
others; when the episcopal judges shall be convinced that this is the case, they shall restore the places to 
his see. If the bishops between whom the cause lies are of different provinces, let the Primate in whose 
province the place is situated about which there is the dispute, appoint judges; but if by mutual consent 
they have chosen as judges the neighbouring bishops, let one or three be chosen: so that if they choose 
three they may follow the sentence of all or of two. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon CXXI. 

If any neglect what belongs to their jurisdiction, let them be admonished; and if they shall do nothing 
within a six month, let them be adjudged to him who can win them. But if they have committed the 


neglect out of policy so as not to irritate the heretics, and this shall appear to have been the case, their 
sees Shall be restored to them, by the judgment of the bishops either appointed or elected. 


This is Canon xiij. of Carthage, a.d. 418. 


CANON CXXII. (GREEK CXXIII.) 


The sentence of the elected judges ought not to be spurned. 


From the judges chosen by common consent of the parties, no appeal can be taken; and whoever shall be 
found to have carried such an appeal and contumaciously to be unwilling to submit to the judges, when 
this has been proved to the primate, let him give letters, that no one of the bishops should communicate 
with him until he yield. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon CXXII. 

A judge chosen by both parties cannot be repudiated. 
This is Canon xiv. of Carthage, a.d. 418. 

Johnson. 


See Canons 76 (79) and 80 (83). 


CANON CXXIIT. (GREEK CXXIV.) 


That if a bishop neglects his diocese he is to be deprived of communion. 

If in the mother cathedrals a bishop should have been negligent against the heretics, let a meeting be 
held of the neighbouring diligent bishops, and let his negligence be pointed out to him, so that he can 
have no excuse. But if within six months after this meeting, if an execution was in his own province, and 


he had taken no care to convert them to Catholic unity, no one shall communicate with him till he does his 
duty. But if no executor shall have come to the places, then the fault shall not be laid to the bishop. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CXXIII. 


A bishop who spurns the care of heretics, and if after being warned he continues for six months in his 
contempt, and has no care for their conversion, is to be excommunicated. 


This is Canon xv. of Carthage, a.d. 418. 
Johnson. 


So [i.e. “Metropoles”] I turn matrices cathedrae. I know indeed there were no fixed ecclesiastical 
metropoles, in Africa; but they had civil metropoles called by that name, can. 86, (89) which see. 


Of these officers [i.e. “Executors “] see can. 97 (100). 


CANON CXXIV. (GREEK CXXvV.) 


Of bishops who shall lie with regard to Donatists’ communions. 


If it shall be proven that any bishop has lied concerning the communion of those [who had been 
Donatists], and had said that they had communicated when he knew it was an established fact that they 
had not done so, let him lose his bishoprick. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CXXIV. 


Whoso says that a man, whom he knows does not communicate, does communicate is to be deprived of his 
episcopate. 


This is Canon xvj. of Carthage, a.d. 418. 


CANON CXXV. (GREEK CXXVI.) 


That presbyters and clerics are not to appeal except to African Synods. 


Item, it seemed good that presbyters, deacons, or other of the lower clergy who are to be tried, if they 
question the decision of their bishops, the neighbouring bishops having been invited by them with the 
consent of their bishops, shall hear them and determine whatever separates them. But should they think 
an appeal should be carried from them, let them not carry the appeal except to African councils or to the 
primates of their provinces. But whoso shall think of carrying an appeal across seas he shall be admitted 
to communion by no one in Africa. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CXXV. 


A presbyter and deacons, who has been condemned by his own bishop, let him appeal to the neighbouring 
bishops: but let them not cross the sea. In Africa they shall be excommunicated. 


This is Canon xvij. of Carthage, a.d. 418. 
Johnson. 


A repetition of Canon 28 (31). 


CANON CXXVI. (GREEK CXXVII.) 
That Virgins, even when minors, should be given the veil. 


Item, it seemed good that whatever bishop, by the necessity of the dangers of virginal purity, when either 
a powerful suitor or some ravisher is feared, or if she shall be pricked with some scruple of death that she 
might die unveiled, at the demand either of her parents or of those to whose care she has been entrusted, 
shall give the veil to a virgin, or shall have given it while she was under twenty-five years of age, the 
council which has appointed that number of years shall not oppose him. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CXXVI. 


Whosoever has veiled or shall veil a virgin before she is twenty-five years of age (that is give her the habit, 
or clothe her), being forced thereto on account of a powerful lover, or a ravisher, or deadly disease, 
provided those who have the charge of her so exhort, shall receive no damage from the synod concerning 
that age. 


This is Canon xviij. of Carthage, a.d. 418. The reference to a former canon is to Canon j. of the second 
series of the canons of the Synod of Hippo in a.d. 393. 


CANON CXXVII. (GREEK CXXVIII.) 


That bishops be not detained too long in council, let them choose three judges from themselves of the 
singular provinces. 


Item, it seemed good, lest all the bishops who are assembled at a council be kept too long, that the whole 
synod should choose three judges of the several provinces; and they elected for the province of Carthage 
Vincent, Fortunatian, and Clarus; for the province of Numidia Alypius, Augustine, and Restitutus; for the 
province of Byzacena, with the holy Senex Donatian the Primate, Cresconius, Jocundus, and AEmilian; for 


Mauritania Sitephensis Severian, Asiaticus, and Donatus; for the Tripolitan province Plautius, who alone 
was sent as legate according to custom; all these were to take cognizance of all things with the holy senex 
Aurelius, from whom the whole council sought that he should subscribe all things done by the council 
whether acts or letters. And they subscribed: I, Aurelius, bishop of the church of Carthage consent to this 
decree and having read it sign my name. Likewise also signed they all. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon CXXVII. 


Whenever the bishops who come to synod can remain no longer in attendance, let three be chosen from 
each province. 


This is Canon xix. of Carthage, a.d. 418. 

Johnson. 

Two Sancti Senes mentioned, who we are sure were both primates. See can. 100 (104). 
See can. 14. 


And here we have an ancient precedent for synods delegating their authority to a committee, with the 
primate of all Africa at the head of it. 


Item, at this council there was present a legation from the Roman Church. 


After the consulate of the most glorious emperors Honorius for the XII*th. time and Theodosius for the 
VUI*th., Augusti, on the III. Calends of June, at Carthage, in the Secretarium of the restored basilica, 
when Aurelius the bishop together with Faustinus of the church of Potentia in the Italian province of 
Picenum, a legate of the Roman Church, Vincent of Calvita (Culositanus), Fortunatian of Naples, Marianus 
Uzipparensis, Adeodatus of Simidica, Pentadius of Carpi, Rufinian of Muzuba, Praetextatus of Sicily, 
Quodvultdeus of Veri (Verensis), Candidus of Abbirita, Gallonian of Utica, legates of the proconsular 
province; Alypius of Tagaste, Augustine of Hippo Regia and Posidonius of Calama, legates of the province 
of Numidia; Maximian of Aquae, Jocundus of Sufetula, and Hilary of Horrea-Cascilia, legates of the 
province of Byzacena; Novatus of Sitifi and Leo of Mocta, legates of the province of Mauritania 
Sitiphensis; Ninellus of Rusucarrum, Laurence of Icosium and Numerian of Rusgunium, legates of the 
Province of Mauritania Caesariensis, the judges chosen by the plenary council, had taken their seats, the 
deacons standing by, and when, after certain things had been accomplished, many bishops complained 
that it was not possible for them to wait for the completion of the rest of the business to be treated of, and 
that they must hasten to their own churches; it seemed good to the whole council, that by all some should 
be chosen from each province who should remain to finish up what was left to be done. And it came about 
that those were present whose subscriptions testify that they were present. 


CANON CXXVIIT. (GREEK CXXIX.) 


That those out of communion should not be allowed to bring accusation. 


It seemed good to all, as it had been decreed by the former councils, concerning what persons were to be 
admitted to bring accusations against clerics; and since it had not been expressed what persons should 
not be admitted, therefore we define, that he cannot properly be admitted to bring an accusation, who had 
been already excommunicated, and was still lying under that censure, whether he that wished to be the 
accuser were cleric or layman. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome OF Canon CXXVIII. 
One excommunicated is not to give witness. 


The Council of Carthage of 419 had at its first session on May 25th done thus much. But when it met 
again on the 30th of the same month, it continued the code. The introduction in regard to this new session 
is this introduction. The Canons then enacted were original, viz. numbers 128, 129, 130, 131, 132 and 
133. 


CANON CXXIX. (GREEK CXXX.) 


That slaves and freedmen and all infamous persons ought not to bring accusation. 


To all it seemed good that no slaves or freedmen, properly so called, be admitted to accusation nor any of 
those who by the public laws are debarred from bringing accusation in criminal proceedings. This also is 
the case with all those who have the stain of infamy, that is actors, and persons subject to turpitudes, also 
heretics, or heathen, or Jews; but even all those to whom the right of bringing accusation is denied, are 


not forbidden to bring accusation in their own suits. 
Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CXXIX. 


A slave, and a freedman, and he who before was accused of any of these crimes on account of which he is 
not admitted in court, and a player, and a heathen, and a heretic, and a Jew. 


[There is no verb to finish the sentence. However, this is intended as a continuation of the epitome of the 
former canon, the words to be supplied being “are not to give witness.”] 


Johnson. 


See Can., Const., 6. 


CANON CXXX. (GREEK CXXXI.) 


That he who has failed to prove one charge shall not be allowed to give evidence to another. 


So, too, it seemed good that as often as many crimes were laid to clerics by their accusers, and one of the 
first examined could not be proved, they should not be allowed to go on giving evidence on the other 
counts. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon CXXX. 


He who makes many accusations and proves nothing [is not to give witness]. 


CANON CXXXI. (GREEK CXXXiII.) 


Who should be allowed to give evidence. 


They who are forbidden to be admitted as accusers are not to be allowed to appear as witnesses, nor any 
that the accuser may bring from his own household. And none shall be admitted to give witness under 
fourteen years of age. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CXXXI. 


And whoso is not past fourteen years of age [is not to give witness]. An accuser is not to produce 
witnesses from his own house. 


Johnson. 


See Can. 129. 


CANON CXXXII. (GREEK CXXXIII.) 


Concerning a bishop who removes a man from communion who says he has confessed to the bishop alone 
his crime. 


It also seemed good that if on any occasion a bishop said that someone had confessed to him alone a 
personal crime, and that the man now denies it; let not the bishop think that any slight is laid upon him if 


he is not believed on his own word alone, although he says he is not willing to communicate with the man 
so denying through a scruple of his own conscience. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CXXXII. 


If a bishop says “someone has confessed to me alone a crime,” if the someone denies it, he [i.e. the 
bishop] is not easily to be believed. 


N.B. The word used for “someone” in the Epitome is pelas, which ordinarily means a “neighbour” but may 
mean “any one.” Vide Liddell and Scott. 


CANON CXXXIITI. (GREEK CXXXIV.) 


That a bishop should not rashly deprive anyone of communion. 
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As long as his own bishop will not communicate with one excommunicated, the other bishops should have 
no communion with that bishop, that the bishop may be more careful not to charge anyone with what he 
cannot prove by documentary evidence to others. 


(Greek cxxxv.) 


Bishop Aurelius said: According to the statutes of this whole assembled council, and the opinion of my 
littleness, it seems good to make an end of all the matters of the whole of the before-manifested title, and 
let the ecclesiastical acts receive the discussion of the present day’s constitution. 


And what things have not yet been expressed (“treated of” in the Greek) we shall write on the next day 
through our brethren, Bishop Faustinus and the Presbyters Philip and Asellus to our venerable brother 
and fellow-bishop Boniface; and they gave their assent in writing. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CXXXIII. 


If a bishop deprives of communion an unconvicted man, he shall likewise be deprived of communion with 
his fellows. 


Johnson. 


Never was a more impartial law made, especially when all the legislators were bishops except two. There 
were 217 bishops, and two priests, being legates from the bishop of Rome. 


The Greeks make a canon of the ratifications, and reckon no more than 135. Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage, 
subscribes first, and after him 217 bishops, then Asellus and Philippus, priests, legates of the church of 
Rome. And it does not appear that any other priests were present in any of the councils, mentioned in the 
body of this code; but there is several times notice taken of the deacons who stood by. 


CANON CXXXIV. (CONTINUATION OF CXXXV. IN THE GREEK.) 


Here beginneth the letter directed from the whole African Council to Boniface, bishop of the City of Rome, 
by Faustinus the bishop, and Philip and Asellus the presbyters, legates of the Roman Church. 


To the most blessed lord, and our honourable brother Boniface, Aurelius, Valentine of the primatial See of 
Numidia, and others present with us to the number of 217 from the whole council in Africa. 


Since it has pleased the Lord that our humility should write concerning those things which with us our 
holy brethren, Faustinus a fellow-bishop and Philip and Asellus, fellow presbyters, have done, not to the 
bishop Zosimus of blessed memory, from whom they brought commands and letters to us, but to your 
holiness, who art constituted in his room by divine authority, we ought briefly to set forth what has been 
determined upon by mutual consent; not indeed those things which are contained in the prolix volumes of 
the acts, in which, while charity was preserved, yet we loitered not without some little labour of 
altercation, deliberating those things in the acts which now pertain to the cause. However the more 
gratefully would he have received this news as he would have seen a more peaceful ending of the matter, 
my lord and brother, had he been still in the body! Apiarius the presbyter, concerning whose ordination, 
excommunication, and appeal no small scandal arose not only at Sicca but also in the whole African 
Church, has been restored to communion upon his seeking pardon for all his sins. First our fellow bishop 
Urban of Sicca doubtless corrected whatever in him seemed to need correction. For there should have 
been kept in mind the peace and quiet of the Church not only in the present but also in the future, since 
so many evils of such a kind had gone before, that it was incumbent to take care that like or even graver 
evils should be prevented thereafter. It seemed good to us that the presbyter Apiarius should be removed 
from the church of Sicca, retaining only the honour of his grade, and that he should exercise the office of 
the presbyterate wherever else he wished and could, having received a letter to this effect. This we 
granted without difficulty at his own petition made in a letter. But truly before this case should be thus 
closed, among other things which we were treating of in daily discussions, the nature of the case 
demanded that we should ask our brothers, Faustinus our fellow bishop, and Philip and Asellus our fellow 
presbyters, to set forth what they had been enjoined to treat of with us that they might be inserted in the 
ecclesiastical acts. And they proceeded to make a verbal statement, but when we earnestly asked that 
they would present it rather in writing, then they produced the Commonitory. This was read to us and also 
set down in the acts, which they are bringing with them to you. In this they were bidden to treat of four 
things with us, first concerning the appeal of bishops to the Pontiff of the Roman Church, second that 
bishops should not unbecomingly be sailing to court, thirdly concerning the treating the causes of 
presbyters and deacons by contiguous bishops, if they had been wrongly excommunicated by their own, 
and fourthly concerning the bishop Urban who should be excommunicated or even sent to Rome, unless 
he should have corrected what seemed to need correction. Of all which things concerning the first and 
third, that is that it is allowed to bishops to appeal to Rome and that the causes of clerics should be 
settled by the bishops of their own provinces, already last year we have taken pains to insinuate, in our 


letter to the same bishop Zosimus of venerable memory, that we were willing to observe these provisions 
for a little while without any injury to him, until the search for the statutes of the Council of Nice had been 
finished. And now we ask of your holiness that you would cause to be observed by us the acts and 
constitutions of our fathers at the Council of Nice, and that you cause to be exercised by you there, those 
things which they brought in the commonitory: that is to say, If a bishop shall have been accused, etc. 
[Here follows Canon vii. of Sardica.] 


Item concerning presbyters and deacons. If any bishop has been quickly angered, etc. [Here follows 
Canon xvii. of Sardica.] 


These are the things which have been inserted in the acts until the arrival of the most accurate copies of 
the Nicene Council, which things, if they are contained there (as in the Commonitory, which our brethren 
directed to us from the Apostolic See alleged) and be even kept according to that order by you in Italy, in 
no way could we be compelled either to endure such treatment as we are unwilling to mention or could 
suffer what is unbearable: but we believe, through the mercy of our Lord God, while your holiness 
presides over the Roman Church, we shall not have to suffer that pride (istum typhum passuri). And there 
will be kept toward us, what should be kept with brotherly love to us who are making no dispute. You will 
also perceive according to the wisdom and the justice which the most Highest has given thee, what should 
be observed, if perchance the canons of the Council of Nice are other [than you suppose]. For although we 
have read very many copies, yet never have we read in the Latin copies that there were any such decrees 
as are contained in the commonitory before mentioned. So too, because we can find them in no Greek text 
here, we have desired that there should be brought to us from the Eastern Churches copies of the 
decrees, for it is said that there correct copies of the decrees are to be found. For which end we beg your 
reverence, that you would deign yourself also to write to the pontiffs of these parts, that is of the churches 
of Antioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople, and to any others also if it shall please your holiness, that 
thence there may come to us the same canons decreed by the Fathers in the city of Nice, and thus you 
would confer by the help of the Lord this most great benefit upon all the churches of the West. For who 
can doubt that the copies of the Nicene Council gathered in the Greek empire are most accurate, which 
although brought together from so diverse and from such noble Greek churches are found to agree when 
compared together? And until this be done, the provisions laid down to us in the Commonitory aforesaid, 
concerning the appeals of bishops to the pontiff of the Roman Church and concerning the causes of clerics 
which should be terminated by the bishops of their own provinces, we are willing to allow to be observed 
until the proof arrives and we trust your blessedness will help us in this according to the will of God. The 
rest of the matters treated and defined in our synod, since the aforesaid brethren, our fellow bishop 
Faustinus, and the presbyters Philip and Asellus are carrying the acts with them, if you deign to receive 
them, will make known to your holiness. And they signed. Our Lord keep thee to us for many years, most 
blessed brother. Alypius, Augustine, Possidius, Marinus and the rest of the bishops (217) also signed. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon CXXXIV. 


Urban, the bishop of Siccas, is either to be excommunicated or else summoned to Rome unless he 
corrects what should be corrected by him. 


CANON CXXXV. (NOT NUMBERED IN THE GREEK.) 


Here begin the rescripts to the African Council from Cyril bishop of Alexandria in which he sends the 
authentic proceedings of the Nicene Council, translated from the Greek by Innocent the presbyter: these 
letters with the same Nicene council were also sent through the aforementioned presbyter Innocent and 
by Marcellus a subdeacon of the Church of Carthage, to the holy Boniface, bishop of the Roman Church, 
on the sixth day before the calends of December in the year 419. 


To the most honourable lords, our holy brethren and fellow bishops, Aurelius, Valentinus, as well as to the 
whole holy synod met in Carthage, Cyril salutes your holiness in God. 


I have received with all joy at the hands of our son, the presbyter Innocent, the letters of your reverence 
so full of piety, in which you express the hope that we will send you most accurate copies of the decrees of 
the holy Fathers at the Synod held at Nice the metropolis of Bithynia from the archives of our church; with 
our own certificate of accuracy attached thereto. In answer to which request, most honourable lords and 
brethren, I have thought it necessary to send to you, with our compliments, by our son, Innocent the 
presbyter, the bearer of these, most faithful copies of the decisions of the synod held at Nice in Bithynia. 
And when ye have sought in the history of the church, you will find them there also. Concerning Easter, as 
you have written, we announce to you that we shall celebrate it on the xviii*th before the calends of May 
of the next indiction. The subscription. May God and our Lord preserve your holy synod as we desire, dear 
brethren. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon CXXXV. 


According to your written request, we have sent to your charity most faithful copies of the authentic 
decrees of the Synod which was held at Nice, a city of Bithynia. 


CANON CXXXVI. (NOT NUMBERED IN THE GREEK BUT WITH A NEW HEADING.) 


Here beginneth the letter of Atticus, bishop of Constantinople to the same. 


To our holy lords, and rightly most blessed brethren and fellow bishops, Aurelius, Valentine, and to the 
other beloved ones met together in the Synod held at Carthage, Atticus the bishop. 


By our son Marcellus the subdeacon, I have received with all thanksgiving the writings of your holiness, 
praising the Lord that I enjoyed the blessing of so many of my brethren. O my lords and most blessed 
brethren, ye have written asking me to send you most accurate copies of the canons enacted at the city of 
Nice, the metropolis of Bithynia, by the Fathers for the exposition of the faith. And who is there that would 
deny to his brethren the common faith, or the statutes decreed by the Fathers. Wherefore by the same son 
of mine, Marcellus, your subdeacon, who was in great haste, I have sent to you the canons in full as they 
were adopted by the Fathers in the city of Nice; and I ask of you that your holy synod would have me 
much in your prayers. The subscription. May our God keep your sanctity, as we desire, most holy 
brethren. 


CANON CXXXVII. (CONTINUATION OF THE LAST IN THE GREEK.) 


Here begin the examples of the Nicene Council, sent on the sixth day before the calends of December in 
the year 419, after the consulate of the most glorious emperor Honorius for the XII*th time, and 
Theodosius for the IX*th time, Augustuses, to Boniface the bishop of the City of Rome. 


We believe in one God etc... . the Catholic and Apostolic Church anathematizes them. 


To this symbol of the faith there were also annexed copies of the statutes of the same Nicene Councils 
from the aforenamed pontiffs, in all respects as are contained above; which we do not think it necessary 
to write out here again. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon CXXXVII. 


The Canons of the Synod of Nice are sent, as they were decreed by the Fathers, in accordance with your 
letters. 


[Here follows the Nicene Creed in full.] 


CANON CXXXVIII. (NOT NUMBERED IN THE GREEK.) 


Here beginneth the epistle of the African synod to Pope Celestine, bishop of the City of Rome. 


To the lord and most beloved and our honourable brother Celestine, Aurelius, Palatinus, Antony, Totus, 
Servusdei, Terentius, Fortunatus, Martin, Januarius, Optatus, Ceticius, Donatus, Theasius, Vincent, 
Fortunatian, and the rest of us, assembled at Carthage in the General Council of Africa. 


We could wish that, like as your Holiness intimated to us, in your letter sent by our fellow presbyter Leo, 
your pleasure at the arrival of Apiarius, so we also could send to you these writings with pleasure 
respecting his clearing. Then in truth both our own satisfaction, and yours of late would be more 
reasonable; nor would that lately expressed by you concerning the hearing of him then to come, as well as 
that already past, seem hasty and inconsiderate. Upon the arrival, then, of our holy Brother and fellow- 
Bishop Faustinus, we assembled a council, and believed that he was sent with that man, in order that, as 
he [Apiarius] had before been restored to the presbyterate by his assistance, so now he might with his 
exertions be cleared of the very great crimes charged against him by the inhabitants of Tabraca. But the 
due course of examination in our council discovered in him such great and monstrous crimes as to 
overbear even Faustinus, who acted rather as an advocate of the aforementioned person than as a judge, 
and to prevail against what was more the zeal of a defender, than the justice of an inquirer. For first he 
vehemently opposed the whole assembly, inflicting on us many injuries, under pretence of asserting the 
privileges of the Roman Church, and wishing that he should be received into communion by us, on the 
ground that your Holiness, believing him to have appealed, though unable to prove it, had restored him to 
communion. But this we by no means allowed, as you will also better see by reading the acts. After 
however, a most laborious inquiry carried on for three days, during which in the greatest affliction we 
took cognizance of various charges against him, God the just Judge, strong and long suffering, cut short 
by a sudden stroke both the delays of our fellow-bishop Faustinus and the evasions of Apiarius himself, by 
which he was endeavouring to veil his foul enormities. For his strong and shameless obstinacy was 
overcome, by which he endeavoured to cover, through an impudent denial, the mire of his lusts, and God 
so wrought upon his conscience and published, even to the eyes of men, the secret crimes which he was 
already condemning in that man’s heart, a very sty of wickedness, that, after his false denial he suddenly 
burst forth into a confession of all the crimes he was charged with, and at length convicted himself of his 
own accord of all infamies beyond belief, and changed to groans even the hope we had entertained, 


believing and desiring that he might be cleared from such shameful blots, except indeed that it was so far 
a relief to our sorrow, that he had delivered us from the labour of a longer inquiry, and by confession had 
applied some sort of remedy to his own wounds, though, lord and brother, it was unwilling, and done with 
a struggling conscience. Premising, therefore, our due regards to you, we earnestly conjure you, that for 
the future you do not readily admit to a hearing persons coming hence, nor choose to receive to your 
communion those who have been excommunicated by us, because you, venerable Sir, will readily perceive 
that this has been prescribed even by the Nicene council. For though this seems to be there forbidden in 
respect of the inferior clergy, or the laity, how much more did it will this to be observed in the case of 
bishops, lest those who had been suspended from communion in their own Province might seem to be 
restored to communion hastily or unfitly by your Holiness. Let your Holiness reject, as is worthy of you, 
that unprincipled taking shelter with you of presbyters likewise, and the inferior clergy, both because by 
no ordinance of the Fathers hath the Church of Africa been deprived of this authority, and the Nicene 
decrees have most plainly committed not only the clergy of inferior rank, but the bishops themselves to 
their own Metropolitans. For they have ordained with great wisdom and justice, that all matters should be 
terminated in the places where they arise; and did not think that the grace of the Holy Spirit would be 
wanting to any Province, for the bishops of Christ (Sacerdotibus) wisely to discern, and firmly to maintain 
the right: especially since whosoever thinks himself wronged by any judgment may appeal to the council 
of his Province, or even to a General Council [i.e. of Africa] unless it be imagined that God can inspire a 
single individual with justice, and refuse it to an innumerable multitude of bishops (sacerdotum) 
assembled in council. And how shall we be able to rely on a sentence passed beyond the sea, since it will 
not be possible to send thither the necessary witnesses, whether from the weakness of sex, or advanced 
age, or any other impediment? For that your Holiness should send any on your part we can find ordained 
by no council of Fathers. Because with regard to what you have sent us by the same our brother bishop 
Faustinus, as being contained in the Nicene Council, we can find nothing of the kind in the more authentic 
copies of that council, which we have received from the holy Cyril our brother, Bishop of the Alexandrine 
Church, and from the venerable Atticus the Prelate of Constantinople, and which we formerly sent by 
Innocent the presbyter, and Marcellus the subdeacon through whom we received them, to Boniface the 
Bishop, your predecessor of venerable memory. Moreover whoever desires you to delegate any of your 
clergy to execute your orders, do not comply, lest it seem that we are introducing the pride of secular 
dominion into the Church of Christ which exhibiteth to all that desire to see God the light of simplicity and 
the day of humility. For now that the miserable Apiarius has been removed out of the Church of Christ for 
his horrible crimes, we feel confident respecting our brother Faustinus, that through the uprightness and 
moderation of your Holiness, Africa, without violating brotherly charity, will by no means have to endure 
him any longer. Lord and brother, may our Lord long preserve your Holiness to pray for us. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon CXXXVIII. 


Those excommunicated by us, ye are not be willing to admit afterwards to communion, according to the 
decree of the Nicene Synod. For Apiarius, who was restored by you, has resisted the Synod, and treated it 
with scorn, and at length has been converted and confessed himself guilty with sighs and tears. 


Council of Constantinople held under Nectarius 


a.d. 394 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The acts of this Council are found in Balsamon, page 761 of the Paris edition, with Hervetus’s translation. 
Labbe has taken Balsamon’s text and inserted it into his Collection, from which the following translation is 
made. There is another version extant in Leunclavius, Jus Graeco-Roman. p. 247. 


On September the twenty-ninth of the year 394, a magnificent church, dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, 
built by the munificence of Rufinus the Praetoreal prefect, and situated at a place called “the Oaks,” a 
suburb of Chalcedon, was consecrated. Most scholars have adopted Tillemont’s suggestion that this was 
the occasion which brought the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch to Constantinople, and that occasion 
was taken advantage of to hold a synod with regard to the dispute as to the see of Bostra. At this council, 
in accordance with the canon of the Second Ecumenical Council, adopted only a dozen years before, 
Constantinople took the first place and its bishop presided, but so strong was the hold of Alexandria that 
three centuries afterwards the Quinisext Synod speaks of this council as held “under Nectarius and 
Theophilus.” In passing it may not be amiss to remark that St. Gregory of Nyssa and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and Flavian were present at this council! Well may Tillemont exclaim, “It is remarkable to see 
Theophilus there with Flavian, although they were not in communion with each other.” 


COUNCIL OF CONSTANTINOPLE UNDER NECTARIUS OF CONSTANTINOPLE AND THEOPHILUS OF ALEXANDRIA 


A.D. 394 


(Found in Beveridge, Synodicon. Tom. I., p. 678; Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. II., col. 1151. Both 
taken from Balsamon.) 


In the consulate of our most religious and beloved-of-God Emperors, Flavius Arcadius Augustus, for the 
third time, and Honorius for the second time, on the third day before the calends of October, in the 
baptistery of the most holy church of Constantinople, when the most holy bishops had taken their seats 
[here follow the names], Nectarius, the bishop of Constantinople, said: Since by the grace of God this 
synod has met in this holy place, if the synod of my holy brethren and fellow ministers in holy things 
thinks good, since I see our brothers Bagadius and Agapius, who contend between themselves about the 
bishopric of Bostra, are also present, let these begin to set forth their mutual rights. And after some 
things had been done by them for the sake of this cause, and it had been shewn that the afore-named 
Bagadius was deposed by only two bishops, both of whom were dead, Arabianus, bishop of Ancyra, said: 
Not on account of this judgment, but fearing henceforth for my whole life, I desire the holy Synod to make 
a decree, whether or no, a bishop can be deposed by only two bishops, and whether the Metropolitan is 
absent or not, without prejudice to the present cause. For I fear that some, taking their power from these 
acts, may dare to attempt such things. I wish therefore your response. 


Nectarius, the bishop of Constantinople, said: The most religious bishop Arabianus hath spoken most 
laudably. But since it is impossible to go backward in judgment, let us, without condemning that which is 
past, establish things for the future. Arabianus, bishop of Ancyra, said: The synod of blessed fathers who 
met at Nice condemns what has taken place, for it orders that not less than three shall ordain, nor even so 
without the metropolitan. But of the future I, full of fear, have made this question. I would wish therefore 
that you would say clearly and without delay or doubt, that a bishop could not, according to the decree of 
the Synod of Nice, lawfully be ordained or deposed by two men. 


And, after some further debate, Theophilus, the bishop of Alexandria, said: Against those who have gone 
forth, no sentence of indignation can be pronounced, since those to be condemned were not present. But 
if any one were to consider those who are to be deposed in future, it seems to me that not only these 
ought to assemble, but so far as possible all the other provincials, that by the sentence of many there may 
be rendered a more accurate condemnation of him who is present and is being judged, and who deserves 
deposition. Nectarius, the bishop of Constantinople, said: Since, the controversy is concerning legitimate 
institutions and decrees, it follows that nothing must be decreed on account of personal causes. 
Wherefore as the most holy bishop Arabianus has said, wishing to make the future certain, the sentence of 
the most holy bishop Theophilus hath consistently and considerately decreed that for the future it shall be 
lawful not even for three, far less for two bishops to depose him who is examined as a defendant: but by 
the sentence of the greater synod and of the bishops of the province, according to the Apostolic Canons. 
Flavian, the bishop of Antioch, said: What things the most holy bishop Nectarius, and the most holy bishop 


Theophilus have set forth are clearly right. And all the ecclesiastics agreed with these. 
Notes. 
Ancient Epitome. 


In future when a defendant is examined, he ought not to be deposed by two or three bishops: but by the 
sentence of the greater Synod and of his own provincials, as also the Apostolic Canons provide. 


Balsamon. 


As Bagadius, the bishop of Bostra, had been deposed by only two bishops, the matter was considered in 
the synod at Constantinople, whether that deposition had been rightly decreed. Agapius, the elect, laying 
claim to it under the decision. And it was decreed that the deposition was not canonical, since not two but 
a number should judge of those accusations which are made against bishops. But know that this 
constitution has no force to-day, for by the twelfth canon of the synod of Carthage, which is much later, 
crimes charged against bishops are to be judged of by twelve bishops. Read that canon, and know that 
this synod was held in the time of the Emperor Arcadius, while that of Carthage was in the days of 
Theodosius the younger. 


Zonaras explains that by the words “have gone forth” in the speech of Theophilus of Alexandria is to be 
understood have died. 


The Council of Carthage held under Cyprian 


a.d. 257 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


It is commonly supposed by the commentators that what follows is the “Canon of St. Cyprian” referred to 
in the Second canon of the Synod in Trullo. Johnson thinks that that canon comes down to us as Canon 
XXXIX. of the Apostolic Canons. Baronius agrees with Asseman in thinking that from hatred to Rome the 
Greeks adopted the theory of the non-validity of heretical baptism. “But,” as Hefele well remarks, “in that 
case they would have contradicted themselves.” 


Zonaras remarks: “This is the most ancient of all the synods. For that which was held at Antioch in Syria 
concerning Paul of Samosata was more ancient than the others, being holden in the time of the Roman 
Emperor Aurelius, but this one is still earlier. For the great Cyprian finished his martyr course in the time 
of the Emperor Decius: but there was a long interval between Aurelian and Decius. For many emperors 
reigned after the death of Decius, to whom at last Aurelian succeeded on the throne. Therefore this is by 
far the most ancient of all synods. In it moreover above eighty-four bishops were gathered together, and 
considered the question as to what was to be done about the baptism of those who came to the Church 
after abandoning their heresies, and of schismatics who returned to the Church.” 


The Synod held at Carthage over which presided the Great and Holy Martyr Cyprian, Bishop 
of Carthage 


a.d. 257 


(Found in Beveridge, Synodicon, Tom. I., p. 365, and in Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. I., col. 786.) 


When very many bishops were met together at Carthage on the Calends of September from the province 
of Africa, Numidia and Mauritania, with the presbyters and deacons (the greater part of the people being 
likewise present) and when the holy letters of Jubaianus to Cyprian had been read, and Cyprian’s answers 
to Jubaianus, concerning heretical baptisms, as well as what the same Jubaianus afterwards wrote to 
Cyprian, 


Cyprian said: Ye have heard, my dearly beloved colleagues, what our fellow bishop Jubaianus has written 
to me, taking counsel of my littleness concerning the illicit and profane baptisms of heretics, and the 
answer which I made him; being of the same opinion as we have been on former occasions, that heretics 
coming to the Church should be baptized and sanctified with the Church’s baptism. Moreover there has 
been read to you also the other letter of Jubaianus, in which answering for his sincere and pious devotion 
to our letter, not only he agrees therewith but offered thanks that he has been so instructed by it. It only 
remains therefore that we, each one of us, one by one, say what our mind is in this matter, without 
condemning any one or removing any one from the right of communion who does not agree with us. 


For no one [of us ] has set himself up [to be] bishop [of bishops], or attempted with tyrannical dread to 
force his colleagues to obedience to him, since every bishop has, for the license of liberty and power, his 
own will, and as he cannot be judged by another, so neither can he judge another. But we await the 
judgment of our universal Lord, our Lord Jesus Christ, who one and alone hath the power, both of 
advancing us in the governance of his Church, and of judging of our actions [in that position]. 


[The bishops then one by one declared against heretical baptism. Last of all (col. 796)]: 


Cyprian, the Confessor and Martyr of Carthage, said: The letter which was written to Jubaianus, my 
colleague, most fully set forth my opinion, that heretics who, according to the evangelical and apostolic 
witness, are called adversaries of Christ’s and anti-Christs, when they come to the Church, should be 
baptized with the one (unico) baptism of the Church, that they may become instead of adversaries friends, 
and Christians instead of Antichrists. 


Notes. 
Zonaras. 


These are the opinions therefore of the fathers, which assembled in council with the great Cyprian: but 
they do not apply to all heretics nor to all schismatics. For the Second Ecumenical Council, as we have 
just said [i.e. in the Preface he has placed to the acts of the synod. Vide L. and C., Conc., Tom. i., col. 801] 
makes an exception of some heretics, and give its sanction to their reception without baptism, only 
requiring their anointing with the holy chrism, and then anathematizing at the same time their own and 
all heresies. 


Balsamon does not print the acts of the Council at all but only the letter of St. Cyprian (Labbe and 
Cossart, Concilia, Tom. I., col. 799.) I have not thought it worth while to place here the remarks of the 
eighty-six bishops, hos me anankaiai, hoia mede energousai, to quote Zonaras’s words. 


Binius. 


The allusion here is to the decree of Stephen, who was wont, according to the custom of his elders, to be 
styled “Bishop of bishops,” and because he had acrimoniously threatened excommunication to all not 
agreeing with him. 


On the disputed historical fact as to whether St. Cyprian died in or out of the communion of the See of 
Rome the reader will do well to consult Puller, The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. 


I place here St. Cyprian’s Seventieth Epistle in the Oxford Translation (Epistle of St. Cyprian, pp. 232 et 
seqq.). This letter is addressed to Januarius, Satterninus, etc., and is headed in Beveridge’s Synodicon 
“Canon I.” 


Epistle LXX 
Cyprian, Liberalis, Caldonius, etc., to their brethren Januarius, etc. Greeting. 


When we were together in council, dearest brethren, we read the letter which you addressed to us 
respecting those who are thought to be baptized by heretics and schismatics, whether, when they come to 
the one true Catholic Church, they ought to be baptized. Wherein, although ye yourselves also hold the 
Catholic rule in its truth and fixedness, yet since, out of our mutual affection, ye have thought good to 
consult us, we deliver not our sentence as though new but, by a kindred harmony, we unite with you in 
that long since settled by our predecessors, and observed by us; thinking, namely, and holding for certain, 
that no one can be baptized without the Church, in that there is one Baptism appointed in the holy 
Church, and it is written, the Lord himself speaking, “They have forsaken me, the Fountain of living water, 
and hewed them out broken cisterns that can hold no water.” Again, holy Scripture admonishes us, and 
says, “Keep thee from the strange water, and drink not from a fountain of strange water.” The water then 
must first be cleansed and sanctified by the priest, that it may be able, by Baptism therein, to wash away 
the sins of the baptized, for the Lord says by the prophet Ezekiel, “Then will I sprinkle clean water upon 
you, and ye shall be cleansed from all your filthiness, and from all your idols will I cleanse you; a new 
heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you.” But how can he cleanse and sanctify the 
water, who is himself unclean, and with whom the Spirit is not? whereas the Lord says in Numbers, “And 
whatsoever the unclean person toucheth shall be unclean.” Or how can he that baptizeth give remission of 
sins to another, who cannot himself free himself from his own sins, out of the Church? 


Moreover, the very interrogatory which is put in Baptism, is a witness of the truth. For when we say, “Dost 
thou believe in eternal life, and remission of sins through the holy Church?” we mean, that remission of 
sins is not given, except in the Church; but that, with heretics, where the Church is not, sins cannot be 
remitted. They, therefore, who claim that heretics can baptize, let them either change the interrogatory, or 
maintain the truth; unless indeed they ascribe a Church also to those who they contend have Baptism. 


Anointed also must he of necessity be, who is baptized, that having received the chrism—that is, unction, 
he may be the anointed of God, and have within him the grace of Christ. Moreover, it is the Eucharist 
through which the baptized are anointed, the oil sanctified on the altar. But he cannot sanctify the 
creature of oil, who has neither altar nor church. Whence neither can the spiritual unction be with 
heretics, since it is acknowledged that the oil cannot be sanctified nor the Eucharist celebrated among 
them. But we ought to know and remember that it is written, “Let not the oil of a sinner anoint my head;” 
which the Holy Ghost forewarned in the Psalms, lest any, quitting the track, and wandering out of the path 
of truth, be anointed by heretics and adversaries of Christ. Moreover, when baptized, what kind of prayer 
can a profane priest and a sinner offer? in that it is written, “God heareth not a sinner; but if any man bea 
worshipper of God, and doeth his will, him he heareth.” 


But who can give what himself hath not? or how can he perform spiritual acts, who hath himself lost the 
Holy Spirit? Wherefore he is to be baptized and received, who comes uninitiated to the Church, that 
within he may be hallowed through the holy; for it is written, “Be ye holy, for I am holy, saith the Lord.” So 
that he who has been seduced into error and washed without should, in the true Baptism of the Church, 
put off this very thing also; that he, a man coming to God, while seeking for a priest, fell, through the 
deceit of error, upon one profane. But to acknowledge any case where they have baptized, is to approve 
the baptism of heretics and schismatics. 


For neither can part of what they do be void and part avail. If he could baptize, he could also give the Holy 
Ghost. But if he cannot give the Holy Ghost because, being set without, he is not with the Holy Ghost, 
neither can he baptize any that cometh: for that there is both one Baptism, and one Holy Ghost, and one 
Church, founded by Christ the Lord upon Peter, through an original and principle of unity; so it results, 
that since all among them is void and false, nothing that they have done ought to be approved by us. For 
what can be ratified and confirmed by God, which they do whom the Lord calls his enemies and 
adversaries, propounding in his Gospel, “He that is not with me, is against me; and he that gathereth not 
with me, scattereth.” And the blessed Apostle John also, keeping the commandments and precepts of the 
Lord, has written in his Epistle, “Ye have heard that Antichrist shall come; even now are there many 
Antichrists, whereby we know that it is the last time. They went out from us, but were not of us; for if they 
had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us.” Whence we, too, ought to infer and 
consider, whether they who are the adversaries of the Lord, and are called Antichrists, can give the grace 
of Christ. Wherefore we who are with the Lord, and who hold the unity of the Lord, and according to this 
vouchsafement administer his priesthood in the Church, ought to repudiate and reject and account as 
profane, whatever his adversaries and Antichrists do; and to those who, coming from error and 
wickedness, acknowledge the true faith of the one Church, we should impart the reality of unity and faith 
by all the sacraments of Divine grace. 


We bid you, dearest brethren, ever heartily farewell. 


The Seventh Ecumenical Council 
The Second Council of Nice 


a.d. 787 


EMPERORS.—CONSTANTINE VI. AND IRENE. 
POPE.—HADRIAN. 


INTRODUCTION 


Gibbon thus describes the Seventh Ecumenical Council of the Christian Church: “The decrees were 
framed by the president Tarasius, and ratified by the acclamations and subscriptions of three hundred and 
fifty bishops. They unanimously pronounced that the worship of images is agreeable to Scripture and 
reason, to the Fathers and councils of the Church; but they hesitated whether that worship be relative or 
direct; whether the godhead and the figure of Christ be entitled to the same mode of adoration. Of this 
second Nicene Council the acts are still extant; a curious monument of superstition and ignorance, of 
falsehood and folly.” (Decline and Fall, chapter xlix.) 


And this has been read as history, and has passed as such in the estimation of the overwhelming majority 
of educated English-speaking people for several generations, and yet it is a statement as full of absolute 
and inexcusable errors as the passage in another part of the same work which the late Bishop Lightfoot so 
unmercifully exposed, and which the most recent editor, Bury, has taken pains to correct. 


I do not know whether it is worth while to do so, but perhaps it may be as well to state, that whatever may 
be his opinion of the truths of the conclusions arrived at by the council, no impartial reader can fail to 
recognize the profound learning of the assembly, the singular acumen displayed in the arguments 
employed, and the remarkable freedom from what Gibbon and many others would consider “superstition.” 
So radical is this that Gibbon would have noticed it had he read the acts of the synod he is criticising 
(which we have good reason for believing that he never did). There he would have found the Patriarch 
declaring that at that time the venerable images worked no miracles, a statement that would be made by 
no prelate of the Latin or Greek Church to-day, even in the light of the nineteenth century. 


As I have noted in the previous pages my task is not that of a controversialist. To me at present it is a 
matter of no concern whether the decision of the council is true or false. I shall therefore strictly confine 
myself to two points: 1. That the Council was Ecumenical. 2. What its decision was; explaining the 


technical meaning of the Greek words employed during this controversy and finally incorporated in the 
decree. 


1. This Council was certainly Ecumenical. 


It seems strange that any person familiar with the facts of the case could for a moment entertain a doubt 
as to the ecumenical character of the council which met at Nice in 787. 


(a) It was called by the Roman Emperors to be an Ecumenical Council. Vide letter of Tarasius. 

(b) It was called with the approval of the Pope (not like I. Constantinople, without his knowledge; or like 
Chalcedon, contrary to his expressed wish), and two papal legates were present at its deliberations and 
signed its decrees. 


(c) The Patriarch of Constantinople was present in person. 


(d) The other Patriarchates were represented, although on account of the Moslem tyranny the Patriarchs 
could not attend in person, nor could they even send proctors. 


(e) The decrees were adopted by an unanimous vote of the three hundred and fifty bishops. 
(f) They were immediately received in all the four Eastern Patriarchates. 
(g) They were immediately accepted by the Pope. 


(h) For a full thousand years they have been received by the Latin and Greek Churches with but a few 
exceptions altogether insignificant, save the Frankish kingdom. 
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In the face of such undisputed facts, it would be strange were anyone to doubt the historical fact that the 
Second Council of Nice is one of the Ecumenical Councils of the Catholic Church, and indeed so far as I 
am aware none have done so except such as have been forced into this position for doctrinal consistency. 


Nor have all Protestants allowed their judgment to be warped in this matter. As a sample I may quote 
from that stanch Protestant whom Queen Elizabeth appointed a chaplain in ordinary in 1598, and who in 
1610 was made Dean of Gloucester, the profoundly learned Richard Field. In his famous “Book of the 
Church” (Book V. chap. ]j.), he says: “These” [six, which he had just described] “were all the lawful 
General Councils (lawful, I say, both in their beginning and proceeding and continuance) that ever were 
holden in the Christian Church, touching matters of faith. For the Seventh, which is the Second of Nice, 
was not called about any question of faith but of manners. So that there are but Seven General Councils 
that the whole Church acknowledgeth, called to determine matters of faith and manners. For the rest that 
were holden afterwards, which our adversaries [the Roman Catholics] would have to be acknowledged 
general, they are not only rejected by us but by the Grecians also, as not general, but patriarchal only, 
etc.” 


Of course there are a number of writers (principally of the Anglican Communion), who have argued thus: 
“The doctrine taught by the Second Council of Nice we reject, ergo it cannot have been an Ecumenical 
Council of the Catholic Church.” And they have then gone on to prove their conclusion. With such writers 
I have no concern. My simple contention is that the Council is admitted by all to have been representative 
of East and West, and to have been accepted for a thousand years as such, and to be to-day accepted as 
Ecumenical by the Latin and Greek Churches. If its doctrines are false, then one of the Ecumenical Synods 
set forth false doctrine, a statement which should give no trouble, so far as I can understand, to anyone 
who does not hold the necessary infallibility of Ecumenical Synods. 


Among those who have argued against the ecumenical character of the Seventh Council there are, 
however, two whose eminent learning and high standing demand a consideration of anything they may 
advance on any subject they treat of, these are the Rev. John Mason Neale and the Rev. Sir William 
Palmer. 


Dr. Neale considers the matter at some length in a foot-note to his History of the Eastern Church (Vol. II., 
pp. 132-135), but I think it not improper to remark that the author ingenuously confesses in this very note 
that if he came to the conclusion that the council was ecumenical, “it would be difficult to clear our own 
Church from the charge of heresy.” Entertaining such an opinion at the start, his conclusion could hardly 
be unbiassed. 


The only argument which is advanced in this note which is different from those of other opponents of the 
Council, is that it had not the authentication of a subsequent Ecumenical Synod. The argument seems to 
me so extraordinary that I think Dr. Neale’s exact words should be cited: “In the first place, we may 
remark that the Second Council of Nicaea wants one mark of authority, shared according to the more 
general belief by the six—according to the opinions which an English Churchman must necessarily 
embrace by the first five Councils—its recognition as Ecumenical by a later Council undoubtedly so.” But 
surely this involves an absurdity, for if it is not known whether the last one is ecumenical or no, how will 
its approval of the next to the last give that council any certainty? If III. Constantinople is doubtful being 
the sixth, because there is no seventh to have confirmed it; then II. Constantinople, the fifth, is doubtful 
because it has only been confirmed by a synod itself doubtful and so on, which is absurd. The test of the 
ecumenicity of a council is not its acceptance by a subsequent synod, but its acceptance by the whole 
Church, and this Dr. Neale frankly confesses is the case with regard to II. Nice: “It cannot be denied,” he 
admits, “that at the present day both the Eastern and the Latin Churches receive it as Ecumenical” (p. 
132). He might have added, “and have done so without any controversy on the subject for nearly a 
thousand years.” 


I do not think there is any need of my delaying longer over Dr. Neale’s note, which I have noticed at all 
only because of his profound scholarship, and not because on this particular point I thought he had 
thrown any new light upon the matter, nor urged any argument really calling for an answer. 


Sir William Palmer’s argument (A Treatise on the Church of Christ, Pt. IV., Chapter X., Sect. IV.) is one of 
much greater force, and needs an answer. He points out how, long after the Council of Nice, the number 
of the General Councils was still spoken of as being Six, and that in some instances this council is referred 
to as the “pseudo” General Council of Nice. Now at first sight this argument seems to be of great force. 
But upon further consideration it will be seen to be after all of no great weight. We may not be able to 
explain, nor are we called upon to do so, why in certain cases writers chose still to speak of Six instead of 
Seven General Councils, but we would point out that the same continuance of the old expression can be 
found with regard to others of the General Councils. For example, St. Gregory the Great says that he 
“revered the four Ecumenical Councils as he did the four Gospels,” but the fifth Ecumenical Synod had 
been held a number of years before. Will anyone pretend from this to draw the conclusion that at that 
time the Ecumenical character of the Fifth Synod (II. Constantinople) was not recognized at Rome? 
Moreover, among the instances cited (and there are but a very few all told) one of them is fatal to the 
argument. For if Pope Hadrian in 871 still speaks of only six Ecumenical Synods, he omits two (according 
to Roman count), for this date is after the synod which deposed Photius—a synod rejected indeed 


afterwards by the Greeks, but always accepted by the Latins as the Eighth of the Ecumenical Councils. 
Would Sir William pretend for an instant that Hadrian and the Church of Rome did not recognize that 
Council as Ecumenical and as the Eighth Synod? He could not, for on page 208 he ingenuously confesses 
that that Council “had been approved and confirmed by that Pope.” 


But after all, the contention fails in its very beginning, for Sir William frankly recognizes that the Popes 
from the first espoused the cause of the council and were ready to defend it. Now this involved the 
acknowledgment of its ecumenical character, for it was called as an Ecumenical Synod, this we expressly 
learn from the letter of Tarasius to the other Eastern Patriarchs (Labbe, Conc., Tom. VII., col. 165), from 
the letter of the Emperor and Empress to the bishops throughout the empire (L. and C., Conc., Tom. VIL., 
col. 53), and (above all) from the witness of the Council itself, assuming the style of the “Holy Ecumenical 
Synod.” In the face of such evidence any further proof is surely uncalled for. 


We come now to the only other argument brought against the ecumenical character of this council—to 
wit, that many writers, even until after the beginning of the XVI“th century, call the Seventh a “pseudo- 
Council.” But surely this proves too much, for it would seem to imply that even down to that time the 
cultus of images was not established in the West, a proposition too ridiculous to be defended by anyone. It 
is indeed worthy of notice that all the authors cited are Frankish, (1) the Annales Francorum (a.d. 808) in 
the continuation of the same (a.d. 814), in an anonymous life of Charlemagne, and the Annales written 
after 819; (2) Eginhard in his Annales Francorum (a.d. 829); (3) the Gallican bishops at Paris, 824; (4) 
Hincmar of Rheims; (5) Ado, bishop of Vienne (died 875); (6) Anastasius acknowledges that the French 
had not accepted the veneration of the sacred images; (7) The Chronicle of St. Bertinus (after 884); (8) 
The Annales Francorum after the council still speak of it as pseudo; (9) Regino, Abbot of Prum (circa 910); 
(10) the Chronicle of St. Bertinus, of the X*th Century. (11) Hermanus Contractus: (12) the author who 
continued the Gestes Francorum to a.d. 1165; (13) Roger Hoverden (a.d. 1204); (14) Conrade ‘a 
Lichtenau, Abbot of Urspurg (circa 1230); (15) Matthew of Westminster. 


No doubt to these, given in Palmer, who has made much use of Lannoy, others could be added; but they 
are enough to shew that the council was very little known, and that none of these writers had ever seen 
its acts. 


Sir William is of opinion that by what precedes in his book he has “proved that for at least five centuries 
and a half the Council of Nice remained rejected in the Western Church.” I venture to think that the most 
he has proved is that during that period of time he has been able to find fifteen individuals who for one 
reason or another wrote rejecting that council, that is to say three in a century, a number which does not 
seem quite sufficient to make the foundation of so considerable a generalization as “the Western Church.” 
The further conclusion of Sir William, I think, every scholar will reject as simply preposterous, viz.: “In 
fact the doctrine of the adoration of images [by which he means the doctrine taught by the II. Council of 
Nice] was never received in the West, except where the influence of the Roman See was predominant” (p. 
211). 


Sir William is always, however, honest, and the following quotation which he himself makes from Cardinal 
Bellarmine may well go far toward explaining the erroneous or imperfect statements he has so learnedly 
and laboriously gathered together. “Bellarmine says: It is very credible that St. Thomas, Alexander of 
Hales, and other scholastic doctors had not seen the second synod of Nice, nor the eighth general synod;’ 
he adds that they were long in obscurity, and were first published in our own age, as may be known from 
their not being extant in the older volumes of the councils; and St. Thomas and the other ancient 
schoolmen never make any mention of this Nicene Synod.’ (Bell. De Imag. Sanct. Lib. II. cap. xxij.)” 


2. What the Council decreed. 


The council decreed that similar veneration and honour should be paid to the representations of the Lord 
and of the Saints as was accustomed to be paid to the “laurata” and tablets representing the Christian 
emperors, to wit, that they should be bowed to, and saluted with kisses, and attended with lights and the 
offering of incense. But the Council was most explicit in declaring that this was merely a veneration of 
honour and affection, such as can be given to the creature, and that under no circumstances could the 
adoration of divine worship be given to them but to God alone. 


The Greek language has in this respect a great advantage over the Hebrew, the Latin and the English; it 
has a word which is a general word and is properly used of the affectionate regard and veneration shown 
to any person or thing, whether to the divine Creator or to any of his creatures, this word is proskunesis; 
it has also another word which can properly be used to denote only the worship due to the most high, 
God, this word is latreia. When then the Council defined that the worship of “latria “was never to be given 
to any but God alone, it cut off all possibility for idolatry, mariolatry, iconolatry, or any other “latry” except 
“theo-latry.” If therefore any of these other “latries” exist or ever have existed, they exist or have existed 
not in accordance with, but in defiance of, the decree of the Second Council of Nice. 


But unfortunately, as I have said, we have neither in Hebrew, Latin, nor English any word with this 
restricted meaning, and therefore when it became necessary to translate the Greek acts and the decree, 
great difficulty was experienced, and by the use of “adoro” as the equivalent of proskuneo many were 


scandalized, thinking that it was divine adoration which they were to give to the sacred images, which 
they knew would be idolatry. The same trouble is found in rendering into English the acts and decrees; for 
while indeed properly speaking “worship” no more means necessarily divine worship in English than 
“adoratio” does in Latin (e.g. I. Chr. xxix. 20, “All the congregation bowed down their heads and 
worshipped the Lord and the King” [i.e. Solomon]; Luke xiv. 10, “Then shalt thou have worship in the 
presence of them that sit at meat with thee”), yet to the popular mind “the worship of images” is the 
equivalent of idolatry. In the following translations I have uniformly translated as follows and the reader 
from the English will know what the word is in the original. 


Proskuneo, to venerate; timao, to honour; latreuo, to adore; aspazomai, to salute; douleuo, to serve; eikon, 
an image. 


The relative force of proskunesis and latreia cannot better be set forth than by Archbishop Trench’s 
illustration of two circles having the same centre, the larger including the less (New Testament Synonyms, 
sub voce Latreuo). 


To make this matter still clearer I must ask the reader’s attention to the use of the words abadh and 
shachah in the Hebrew; the one abadh, which finds, when used with reference to God or to false gods its 
equivalent in latreuo; the other shachah, which is represented by proskuneo . Now in the Old Testament 
no distinction in the Hebrew is drawn between these words when applied to creator or creature. The one 
denotes service primarily for hire; the other bowing down and kissing the hand to any in salutation. Both 
words are constantly used and sometimes refer to the Creator and sometimes to the creature—e.g., we 
read that Jacob served (abadh) Laban (Gen. xxix. 20); and that Joshua commanded the people not to serve 
the gods of their fathers but to serve (abadh) the Lord (Josh. xxiv. 14). And for the use of shachah the 
following may suffice: “And all the congregation blessed the Lord God of their fathers and bowed down 
their heads and worshipped (Hebrew, shachah; Greek, proskuneo ; Latin, adoro) the Lord and the King” (I. 
Chr. xxix. 20). But while it is true of the Hebrew of the Old Testament that there is no word which refers 
alone to Divine Worship this is not true of the Septuagint Greek nor of the Greek of the New Testament, 
for in both proskuneo has always its general meaning, sometimes applying to the creature and sometimes 
to the Creator; but latreuo is used to denote divine worship alone, as St. Augustine pointed out long ago. 


This distinction comes out very clearly in the inspired translation of the Hebrew found in Matthew iv. 10, 
“Thou shalt worship (proskuneseis) the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve (latreuseis ).” 
“Worship” was due indeed to God above all but not exclusively to him, but latria is to be given to “him 
only.” 


I think I have now said enough to let the reader understand the doctrine taught by the council and to 
prove that in its decree it simply adopted the technical use of words found in the Greek of the Septuagint 
and of the New Testament. I may then close this introduction with a few remarks upon outward acts of 
veneration in general. 


Of course, the outward manifestation in bodily acts of reverence will vary with times and with the habits 
of peoples. To those accustomed to kiss the earth on which the Emperor had trodden, it would be natural 
to kiss the feet of the image of the King of Kings. The same is manifestly true of any outward acts 
whatever, such as bowing, kneeling, burning of lights, and offering of incense. All these when offered 
before an image are, according to the mind of the Council, but outward signs of the reverence due to that 
which the image represents and pass backward to the prototype, and thus it defined, citing the example of 
the serpent in the wilderness, of which we read, “For he that turned himself toward it was not saved by 
the thing that he saw, but by thee, that art the Saviour of all” (Wisdom xvi. 17). If anyone feels disposed to 
attribute to outward acts any necessary religious value he is falling back into Judaism, and it were well for 
him to remember that the nod which the Quakers adopted out of protest to the bow of Christians was once 
the expression of divine worship to the most sacred idols; that in the Eastern Church the priest only bows 
before the Lord believed to be present in the Holy Sacrament while he prostrates himself before the 
infidel Sultan; and that throughout the Latin communion the acolytes genuflect before the Bishop, as they 
pass him, with the same genuflection that they give to the Holy Sacrament upon the Altar. In this 
connexion I quote in closing the fine satire in the letter of this very council to the Emperor and Empress. 
St. Paul “says of Jacob (Heb. xi. 21), He worshipped the top of his staff,’ and like to this is that said by 
Gregory, surnamed the theologian, Revere Bethlehem and worship the manger.’ But who of those truly 
understanding the Divine Scriptures would suppose that here was intended the Divine worship of latria? 
Such an opinion could only be entertained by an idiot or one ignorant of Scriptural and Patristic 
knowledge. Would Jacob give divine worship to his staff? Or would Gregory, the theologian, give command 
to worship as God a manger!” 


THE DIVINE SACRA SENT BY THE EMPERORS CONSTANTINE AND IRENE TO THE MOST HOLY AND MOST 
BLESSED HADRIAN, POPE OF OLD ROME 


(Found in Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. VII., col. 32.) 


They who receive the dignity of the empire, or the honour of the principal priesthood from our Lord Jesus 


Christ, ought to provide and to care for those things which please him, and rule and govern the people 
committed to their care according to his will and good pleasure. 


Therefore, O most holy Head (Caput), it is incumbent upon us and you, that irreprehensibly we know the 
things which be his, and that in these we exercise ourselves, since from him we have received the 
imperatorial dignity, and you the dignity of the chief priesthood. 


But now to speak more to the point. Your paternal blessedness knows what hath been done in times past 
in this our royal city against the venerable images, how those who reigned immediately before us 
destroyed them and subjected them to disgrace and injury: (O may it not be imputed to them, for it had 
been better for them had they not laid their hands upon the Church!)—and how they seduced and brought 
over to their own opinion all the people who live in these parts—yea, even the whole of the East, in like 
manner, up to the time in which God hath exalted us to this kingdom, who seek his glory in truth, and hold 
that which has been handed down by his Apostles together with all other teachers. Whence now with pure 
heart and unfeigned religion we have, together with all our subjects and our most learned divines, had 
constant conferences respecting the things which relate to God, and by their advice have determined to 
summon a General Council. And we entreat your paternal blessedness, or rather the Lord God entreats, 
“who will have all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth,” that you will give yourself 
to us and make no delay, but come up hither to aid us in the confirmation and establishment of the ancient 
tradition of venerable images. It is, indeed, incumbent on your holiness to do this, since you know how it 
is written—”Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, ye priests, saith the Lord,” and “the lips of the priest shall 
keep knowledge, and the law shall go forth out of his mouth, for he is the angel of the Lord of Hosts.” And 
again, the divine Apostle, the preacher of the truth, who, “from Jerusalem and round about unto Illyricum, 
preached the Gospel,” hath thus commanded—“Feed with discipline the flock of Christ which he 
purchased with his own blood.” As then you are the veritable chief priest (primus sacerdos) who presides 
in the place and in the see of the holy and superlaudable Apostle Peter, let your paternal blessedness 
come to us, as we have said before, and add your presence to all those other priests who shall be 
assembled together here, that thus the will of the Lord may be accomplished. For as we are taught in the 
Gospels our Lord saith—”When two or three are met together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them”—let your paternal and sacred blessedness be certified and confirmed by the great God and King of 
all, our Lord Jesus Christ, and by us his servants, that if you come up hither you shall be received with all 
honour and glory, and that everything necessary for you shall be granted. And again, when the definition 
(capitulum) shall be completed, which by the good pleasure of Christ our God we hope shall be done, we 
take upon us to provide for you every facility of returning with honour and distinction. If, however, your 
blessedness cannot attend upon us (which we can scarcely imagine, knowing what is your zeal about 
divine things), at least, pray select for us men of understanding, having with them letters from your 
holiness, that they may be present here in the person of your sacred and paternal blessedness. So, when 
they meet with the other priests who are here, the ancient tradition of our holy fathers may be synodically 
confirmed, and every evil plant of tares may be rooted out, and the words of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ may be fulfilled, that “the gates of hell shall not prevail against her.” And after this, may there be 
no further schism and separation in the one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, of which Christ our true 
God is the Head. 


We have had Constantine, beloved in Christ, most holy Bishop of Leontina in our beloved Sicily, with 
whom your paternal blessedness is well acquainted, into our presence; and, having spoken with him face 
to face, have sent him with this our present venerable jussio to you. Whom, after that he hath seen you, 
forthwith dismiss, that he may come back to us, and write us by him concerning your coming—what time 
we may expect will be spent in your journeying thence and coming to us. Moreover, he can retain with him 
the most holy Bishop of Naples, and come up hither together with him. And, as your journey will be by 
way of Naples and Sicily we have given orders to the Governor of Sicily about this, that he take due care 
to have every needful preparation made for your honour and rest, which is necessary in order that your 
paternal blessedness may come to us. Given on the iv*th before the calends of September, the seventh 
indiction, from the Royal City. 


THE IMPERIAL SACRA 
READ AT THE FIRST SESSION 


(Found in Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. VII., col. 49.) 


Constantine and Irene—Sovereigns of the Romans in the Faith, to the most holy Bishops, who, by the 
grace of God and by the command of our pious Sovereignty, have met together in the Council of Nice. 


The Wisdom which is truly according to the nature of God and the Father—our Lord Jesus Christ, our true 
God—who, by his most divine and wonderful dispensation in the flesh, hath delivered us from all 
idolatrous error: and, by taking on him our nature, hath renewed the same by the co-operation of the 
Spirit, which is of the same nature with himself; and having himself become the first High Priest, hath 
counted you holy men, worthy of the same dignity. 


He is that good Shepherd who, bearing on his own shoulders that wandering sheep—fallen man, hath 
brought him back to his own peculiar folds—that is, the party of angelic and ministering powers (Eph. ii. 
14, 15), and hath reconciled us in himself and having taken away the wall of partition, hath broken down 
the enmity through his flesh, and hath bestowed upon us a rule of conduct tending to peace; wherefore, 
preaching to all, he saith in the Gospel, Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children 
of God (Matt. v. 9). Of which blessedness, confirming as it does the exaltation of the adoption of sons, our 
pious Sovereignty desiring above all things to be made partakers, hath ever applied the utmost diligence 
to direct all our Roman Commonwealth into the ways of unity and concord; and more especially have we 
been solicitous concerning the right regulation of the Church of God, and most anxious in every way to 
promote the unity of the priesthood. For which cause the Chiefs of the Sacerdotal Order of the East and of 
the North, of the West and of the South, are present in the person of their Representative Bishops, who 
have with them respectively the replies written in answers to the Synodical Epistle sent from the most 
holy Patriarch; for such was from the beginning the synodical regulation of the Church Catholic, which, 
from the one end of the earth to the other, hath received the Gospel. On this account we have, by the good 
will and permission of God, caused you, his most holy Priests, to meet together—you who are accustomed 
to dispense his Testimony in the unbloody sacrifice—that your decision may be in accordance with the 
definitions of former councils who decreed rightly, and that the splendour of the Spirit may illumine you in 
all things, for, as our Lord teaches, No man lighteth a candle and putteth it under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick, that it may give light to all that are in the house; even so, should ye make such use of the 
various regulations which have been piously handed down to us of old by our Fathers, that all the Holy 
Churches of God may remain in peaceful order. 


As for us, such was our zeal for the truth—such our earnest desire for the interests of religion, our care 
for ecclesiastical order, our anxiety that the ancient rules and orders should maintain their ground—that 
though fully engaged in military councils—though all our attention was occupied in political cares—yet, 
treating all these affairs as but of minor importance, we would allow nothing whatever to interfere with 
the convocation of your most holy council. To every one is given the utmost freedom of expressing his 
sentiments without the least hesitation, that thus the subject under enquiry may be most fully discussed 
and truth may be the more boldly spoken, that so all dissensions may be banished from the Church and we 
all may be united in the bonds of peace. 


For, when the most holy Patriarch Paul, by the divine will, was about to be liberated from the bands of 
mortality and to exchange his earthly pilgrimage for a heavenly home with his Master Christ, he abdicated 
the Patriarchate and took upon him the monastic life, and when we asked him, Why hast thou done this? 
he answered, Because I fear that, if death should surprise me still in the episcopate of this royal and 
heaven-defended city, I should have to carry with me the anathema of the whole Catholic Church, which 
consigns me to that outer darkness which is prepared for the devil and his angels; for they say that a 
certain synod hath been held here in order to the subversion of pictures and images which the Catholic 
Church holds, embraces, and receives, in memory of the persons whom they represent. This is that which 
distracts my soul—this is that which makes me anxiously to enquire how I may escape the judgment of 
God—since among such men I have been brought up and with such am I numbered. No sooner had he 
thus spoken in the presence of some of our most illustrious nobles than he expired. 


When our Pious Sovereignty reflected on this awful declaration (and truly, even before this event, we had 
heard of similar questionings from many around), we took counsel with ourselves as to what ought to be 
done; and we determined, after mature deliberation, that when a new Patriarch had been elected, we 
should endeavour to bring this subject to some decisive conclusion. Wherefore, having summoned those 
whom we knew to be most experienced in ecclesiastical matters, and having called upon Christ our God, 
we consulted with them who was worthy to be exalted to the chair of the Priesthood of this Royal and 
God-preserved city; and they all with one heart and soul gave their vote in favour of Tarasius—he who now 
occupies the Pontifical Presidency. Having, therefore, sent for him, we laid before him our deliberations 
and our vote; but he would by no means consent, nor at all yield to that which had been determined. And 
when we enquired, Wherefore he thus refused his consent?—at first he answered evasively, That the yoke 
of the Chief Priesthood was too much for him. But we, knowing this to be a mere pretext coveting his 
unwillingness to obey us, would not desist from our importunity, but persisted in pressing the acceptance 
of the dignity of the Chief Priesthood upon him. When he found how urgent we were with him, he told us 
the cause of his refusal. It is (Said he) because I perceive that the Church which has been founded on the 
rock, Christ our God, is rent and torn asunder by schisms, and that we are unstable in our confession, and 
that Christians in the East, of the same faith with ourselves, decline communion with us, and unite them 
with those of the West; and so we are estranged from all, and each day are anathematized by all: and, 
moreover, I should demand that an Ecumenical Council should be held, at which should be found Legates 
from the Pope of Rome and from the Chief Priests of the East. We, therefore, fully understanding these 
things, introduced him to the assembled company of the Priests—of our most illustrious Princes—and of 
all our Christian people; and then, in their presence, he repeated to them all that he had before said to us; 
which, when they heard, they received him joyfully, and earnestly entreated our peace-making and pious 
Sovereignty that an Ecumenical Council might be assembled. To this their request, we gave our hearty 
consent; for, to speak the truth, it is by the good will and under the direction of our God that we have 
assembled you together. Wherefore as God, willing to establish his own counsel, hath for this purpose 
brought you together from all parts of the world, behold the Gospels now lying before you, and plainly 


crying aloud, “Judge justly;” stand firm as champions of religion, and be ready with unsparing hand to cut 
away all innovations and new fangled inventions. And, as Peter the Chief of the Apostolic College, struck 
the mad slave and cut off his Jewish ear with the sword, so in like manner do ye wield the axe of the 
Spirit, and every tree which bears the fruit of contention, of strife, or newly-imported innovation, either 
renew by transplanting through the words of sound doctrine, or lay it low with canonical censure, and 
send it to the fires of the future Gehenna, so that the peace of the Spirit may evermore protect the whole 
body of the Church, compacted and united in one, and confirmed by the traditions of the Fathers; and so 
may all our Roman State enjoy peace as well as the Church. 


We have received letters from Hadrian, most Holy Pope of old Rome, by his Legates—namely, Peter, the 
God-beloved Archpresbyter, and Peter, the God-beloved Presbyter and Abbot—who will be present in 
council with you; and we command that, according to synodical custom, these be read in the hearing of 
you all; and that, having heard these with becoming silence, and moreover the Epistles contained in two 
octavos sent by the Chief Priest and other Priests of the Eastern dioceses by John, most pious Monk and 
Chancellor of the Patriarchal throne of Antioch, and Thomas, Priest and Abbot, who also are present 
together with you, ye may by these understand what are the sentiments of the Church Catholic on this 
point. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 
SESSION I 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. VII., col. 53.) 


[Certain bishops who had been led astray by the Iconoclasts came, asking to be received back. The first of 
these was Basil of Ancyra.] 


The bishop Basil of Ancyra read as follows from a book; Inasmuch as ecclesiastical legislation has 
canonically been handed down from past time, even from the beginning from the holy Apostles, and from 
their successors, who were our holy fathers and teachers, and also from the six holy and ecumenical 
synods, and from the local synods which were gathered in the interests of orthodoxy, that those returning 
from any heresy whatever to the orthodox faith and to the tradition of the Catholic Church, might deny 
their own heresy, and confess the orthodox faith, 


Wherefore I, Basil, bishop of the city of Ancyra, proposing to be united to the Catholic Church, and to 
Hadrian the most holy Pope of Old Rome, and to Tarasius the most blessed Patriarch, and to the most holy 
apostolic sees, to wit, Alexandria, Antioch, and the Holy City, as well as to all orthodox high-priests and 
priests, make this written confession of my faith, and I offer it to you as to those who have received power 
by apostolic authority. And in this also I beg pardon from your divinely gathered holiness for my tardiness 
in this matter. For it was not right that I should have fallen behind in the confession of orthodoxy, but it 
arose from my entire lack of knowledge, and slothful and negligent mind in the matter. Wherefore the 
rather I ask your blessedness to grant me indulgence in God’s sight. 


I believe, therefore, and make my confession in one God, the Father Almighty, and in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, his only begotten Son, and in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of Life. The Trinity, one in 
essence and one in majesty, must be worshipped and glorified in one godhead, power, and authority. I 
confess all things pertaining to the incarnation of one of the Holy Trinity, our Lord and God, Jesus Christ, 
as the Saints and the six Ecumenical Synods have handed down. And I reject and anathematize every 
heretical babbling, as they also have rejected them. I ask for the intercessions (presbeias ) of our spotless 
Lady the Holy Mother of God, and those of the holy and heavenly powers, and those of all the Saints. 


And receiving their holy and honourable reliques with all honour (times), I salute and venerate these with 
honour (timetikos proskuneo), hoping to have a share in their holiness. Likewise also the venerable 
images (eikonas) of the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, in the humanity he assumed for our 
salvation; and of our spotless Lady, the holy Mother of God; and of the angels like unto God; and of the 
holy Apostles, Prophets, Martyrs, and of all the Saints—the sacred images of all these, I salute and 
venerate—rejecting and anathematizing with my whole soul and mind the synod which was gathered 
together out of stubbornness and madness, and which styled itself the Seventh Synod, but which by those 
who think accurately was called lawfully and canonically a pseudo-synod, as being contrary to all truth 
and piety, and audaciously and temerariously against the divinely handed down ecclesiastical legislation, 
yea, even impiously having yelped at and scoffed at the holy and venerable images, and having ordered 
these to be taken away out of the holy churches of God; over which assembly presided Theodosius with 
the pseudonym of Ephesius, Sisinnius of Perga, with the surname Pastillas, Basilius of Pisidia, falsely 
called “tricaccabus;” with whom the wretched Constantine, the then Patriarch, was led (emataiothe) 
astray. 


These things thus I confess and to these I assent, and therefore in simplicity of heart and in uprightness of 
mind, in the presence of God, I have made the subjoined anathematisms. 


Anathema to the calumniators of the Christians, that is to the image breakers. 


Anathema to those who apply the words of Holy Scripture which were spoken against idols, to the 
venerable images. 


Anathema to those who do not salute the holy and venerable images. 
Anathema to those who say that Christians have recourse to the images as to gods. 
Anathema to those who call the sacred images idols. 


Anathema to those who knowingly communicate with those who revile and dishonour the venerable 
images. 


Anathema to those who say that another than Christ our Lord hath delivered us from idols. 


Anathema to those who spurn the teachings of the holy Fathers and the tradition of the Catholic Church, 
taking as a pretext and making their own the arguments of Arius, Nestorius, Eutyches, and Dioscorus, 
that unless we were evidently taught by the Old and New Testaments, we should not follow the teachings 
of the holy Fathers and of the holy Ecumenical Synods, and the tradition of the Catholic Church. 


Anathema to those who dare to say that the Catholic Church hath at any time sanctioned idols. 


Anathema to those who say that the making of images is a diabolical invention and not a tradition of our 
holy Fathers. 


This is my confession [of faith] and to these propositions I give my assent. And I pronounce this with my 
whole heart, and soul, and mind. 


And if at any time by the fraud of the devil (which may God forbid!) I voluntarily or involuntarily shall be 
opposed to what I have now professed, may I be anathema from the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
and from the Catholic Church and every hierarchical order a stranger. 


I will keep myself from every acceptance of a bribe and from filthy lucre in accordance with the divine 
canons of the holy Apostles and of the approved Fathers. 


Tarasius, the most holy Patriarch, said: This whole sacred gathering yields glory and thanks to God for 
this confession of yours, which you have made to the Catholic Church. 


The Holy Synod said: Glory to God which maketh one that which was severed. 


[Theodore, bishop of Myra, then read the same confession, and was received. The next bishop who asked 
to be received read as follows: (col. 60)] 


Theodosius, the humble Christian, to the holy and Ecumenical Synod: I confess and I agree to 
(suntithemai) and I receive and I salute and I venerate in the first place the spotless image of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, our true God, and the holy image of her who bore him without seed, the holy Mother of God, 
and her help and protection and intercessions each day and night as a sinner to my aid I call for, since she 
has confidence with Christ our God, as he was born of her. Likewise also I receive and venerate the 
images of the holy and most laudable Apostles, prophets, and martyrs and the fathers and cultivators of 
the desert. Not indeed as gods (God forbid!) do I ask all these with my whole heart to pray for me to God, 
that he may grant me through their intercessions to find mercy at his hands at the day of judgment, for in 
this I am but showing forth more clearly the affection and love of my soul which I have borne them from 
the first. Likewise also I venerate and honour and salute the reliques of the Saints as of those who fought 
for Christ and who have received grace from him for the healing of diseases and the curing of sicknesses 
and the casting out of devils, as the Christian Church has received from the holy Apostles and Fathers 
even down to us to-day. 


Moreover, I am well pleased that there should be images in the churches of the faithful, especially the 
image of our Lord Jesus Christ and of the holy Mother of God, of every kind of material, both gold and 
silver and of every colour, so that his incarnation may be set forth to all men. Likewise there may be 
painted the lives of the Saints and Prophets and Martyrs, so that their struggles and agonies may be set 
forth in brief, for the stirring up and teaching of the people, especially of the unlearned. 


For if the people go forth with lights and incense to meet the “laurata” and images of the Emperors when 
they are sent to cities or rural districts, they honour surely not the tablet covered over with wax, but the 
Emperor himself. How much more is it necessary that in the churches of Christ our God, the image of God 
our Saviour and of his spotless Mother and of all the holy and blessed fathers and ascetics should be 
painted? Even as also St. Basil says: “Writers and painters set forth the great deeds of war; the one by 
word, the other by their pencils; and each stirs many to courage.” And again the same author “How much 
pains have you ever taken that you might find one of the Saints who was willing to be your importunate 
intercessor to the Lord?” And Chrysostom says, “The charity of the Saints is not diminished by their 
death, nor does it come to an end with their exit from life, but after their death they are still more 


powerful than when they were alive,” and many other things without measure. Therefore I ask you, O ye 
Saints! I call out to you. I have sinned against heaven and in your sight. Receive me as God received the 
luxurious man, and the harlot, and the thief. Seek me out, as Christ sought out the sheep that was lost, 
which he carried on his shoulders; so that there may be joy in the presence of God and of his angels over 
my salvation and repentance, through your intervention, O all-holy lords! Let them who do not venerate 
the holy and venerable images be anathema! Anathema to those who blaspheme against the honourable 
and venerable images! To those who dare to attack and blaspheme the venerable images and call them 
idols, anathema! To the calumniators of Christianity, that is to say the Iconoclasts, anathema! To those 
who do not diligently teach all the Christ-loving people to venerate and salute the venerable and sacred 
and honourable images of all the Saints who pleased God in their several generations, anathema! To those 
who have a doubtful mind and do not confess with their whole hearts that they venerate the sacred 
images, anathema! 


Sabbas, the most reverend hegumenus of the monastery of the Studium, said: According to the Apostolic 
precepts and the Ecumenical Synods he is worthy to be received back. 


Tarasius, the most holy Patriarch, said: Those who formerly were the calumniators of orthodoxy, now are 
become the advocates of the truth. 


[Near the end of this session, (col. 77)] 


John, the most reverend bishop and legate of the Eastern high priests said: This heresy is the worst of all 
heresies. Woe to the iconoclasts! It is the worst of heresies, as it subverts the incarnation (oikonomian ) of 
our Saviour. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 
SESSION II 


[The Papal Letters were presented by the Legates. First was read that to Constantine and Irene, but not in 
its entirety, if we may trust Anastasius the Librarian, who gives what he says is the original Latin text. 
Here follows a translation of this and of the Greek, also a translation of the Latin passage altogether 
omitted, (as we are told) with the consent of the Roman Legates.] 


Part of Pope Hadrian’s Letter. 
[As written by the Pope. ] 
(Migne, Pat. Lat., Tom. XCVI., col. 1217.) 


If you persevere in that orthodox Faith in which you have begun, and the sacred and venerable images be 
by your means erected again in those parts, as by the lord, the Emperor Constantine of pious memory, and 
the blessed Helen, who promulgated the orthodox Faith, and exalted the holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Roman Church your spiritual mother, and with the other orthodox Emperors venerated it as the head of all 
Churches, so will your Clemency, that is protected of God, receive the name of another Constantine, and 
another Helen, through whom at the beginning the holy Catholic and Apostolic Church derived strength, 
and like whom your own imperial fame is spread abroad by triumphs, so as to be brilliant and deeply fixed 
in the whole world. But the more, if following the traditions of the orthodox Faith, you embrace the 
judgment of the Church of blessed Peter, chief of the Apostles, and, as of old your predecessors the holy 
Emperors acted, so you, too, venerating it with honour, love with all your heart his Vicar, and if your 
sacred majesty follow by preference their orthodox Faith, according to our holy Roman Church. May the 
chief of the Apostles himself, to whom the power was given by our Lord God to bind and remit sins in 
heaven and earth, be often your protector, and trample all barbarous nations under your feet, and 
everywhere make you conquerors. For let sacred authority lay open the marks of his dignity, and how 
great veneration ought to be shewn to his, the highest See, by all the faithful in the world. For the Lord 
set him who bears the keys of the kingdom of heaven as chief over all, and by Him is he honoured with 
this privilege, by which the keys of the kingdom of heaven are entrusted to him. He, therefore, that was 
preferred with so exalted an honour was thought worthy to confess that Faith on which the Church of 
Christ is founded. A blessed reward followed that blessed confession, by the preaching of which the holy 
universal Church was illumined, and from it the other Churches of God have derived the proofs of Faith. 
For the blessed Peter himself, the chief of the Apostles, who first sat in the Apostolic See, left the chiefship 
of his Apostolate, and pastoral care, to his successors, who are to sit in his most holy seat for ever. And 
that power of authority, which he received from the Lord God our Saviour, he too bestowed and delivered 
by divine command to the Pontiffs, his successors, etc. 


[As read in Greek to the Council.] 
(Migne, Pat. Lat., Tom. XCVI., col. 1218.) 


If the ancient orthodoxy be perfected and restored by your means in those regions, and the venerable 


icons be placed in their original state, you will be partakers with the Lord Constantine, Emperor of old, 
now in the Divine keeping, and the Empress Helena, who made conspicuous and confirmed the orthodox 
Faith, and exalted still more your holy mother, the Catholic and Roman and spiritual Church, and with the 
orthodox Emperors who ruled after them, and so your most pious and heaven-protected name likewise 
will be set forth as that of another Constantine and another Helena, being renowned and praised through 
the whole world, by whom the holy Catholic and Apostolic Church is restored. And especially if you follow 
the tradition of the orthodox Faith of the Church of the holy Peter and Paul, the chief Apostles, and 
embrace their Vicar, as the Emperors who reigned before you of old both honoured their Vicar, and loved 
him with all their heart: and if your sacred majesty honour the most holy Roman Church of the chief 
Apostles, to whom was given power by God the Word himself to loose and to bind sins in heaven and 
earth. For they will extend their shield over your power, and all barbarous nations shall be put under your 
feet: and wherever you go they will make you conquerors. For the holy and chief Apostles themselves, who 
set up the Catholic and orthodox Faith, have laid it down as a written law that all who after them are to be 
successors of their seats, should hold their Faith and remain in it to the end. 


[The part which was never read to the Council at all.] 
(Found in L. and C., Concilia, Tom. VII., col. 117.) 


We greatly wondered that in your imperial commands, directed for the Patriarch of the royal city, 
Tarasius, we find him there called Universal: but we know not whether this was written through ignorance 
or schism, or the heresy of the wicked. But henceforth we advise your most merciful and imperial majesty, 
that he be by no means called Universal in your writings, because it appears to be contrary to the 
institutions of the holy Canons and the decrees of the traditions of the holy Fathers. For he never could 
have ranked second, save for the authority of our holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, as is plain to all. 
Because if he be named Universal, above the holy Roman Church which has a prior rank, which is the 
head of all the Churches of God, it is certain that he shews himself as a rebel against the holy Councils, 
and a heretic. For, if he is Universal, he is recognized to have the Primacy even over the Church of our 
See, which appears ridiculous to all faithful Christians: because in the whole world the chief rank and 
power was given to the blessed Apostle Peter by the Redeemer of the world himself; and through the 
same Apostle, whose place we unworthily hold, the holy Catholic and Apostolic Roman Church holds the 
first rank, and the authority of power, now and for ever, so that if any one, which we believe not, has 
called him, or assents to his being called Universal, let him know that he is estranged from the orthodox 
Faith, and a rebel against our holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. 


[After the reading was ended (col. 120)] 


Tarasius the most holy patriarch said: Did you yourselves receive these letters from the most holy Pope, 
and did you carry them to our pious Emperor? 


Peter and Peter the most beloved-of-God presbyters who held the place of Hadrian, the most holy pope of 
Rome, said: We ourselves received such letters from our apostolic father and delivered them to the pious 
lords. 


John, the most magnificent Logothete, said: That this is the case is also known to the Sicilians, the beloved 
of God Theodore, the bishop of Catanea, and the most revered deacon Epiphanius who is with him, who 
holds the place of the archbishop of Sardinia. For both of these at the bidding of our pious Emperors, went 
to Rome with the most reverend apocrisarius of our most holy patriarch. 


Theodore the God-beloved bishop of Catanea, standing in the midst, said: The pious emperor, by his 
honourable jussio, bid send Leo, the most god-beloved presbyter (who together with myself is a slave of 
your holiness), with the precious letter of his most sacred majesty; and he who reveres our [sic in Greek, 
“your,” in Latin] holiness, being the governor (strategos ) of my province of Sicily, sent me to Rome with 
the pious jussio of our orthodox Emperors. 


And when we were gone, we announced the orthodox faith of the pious emperors. 


And when the most blessed Pope heard it, he said: Since this has come to pass in the days of their reign, 
God has magnified their pious rule above all former reigns. And this suggestion (anaphoran) which has 
been read he sent to our most pious kings together with a letter to your holiness and with his vicars who 
are here present and presiding. 


Cosmas, the deacon, notary, and chamberlain (Cubuclesius) said: And another letter was sent by the most 
holy Pope of Old Rome to Tarasius, our most holy and oecumenical Patriarch. Let it be disposed of as your 
holy assembly shall direct. 


The Holy Synod said, Let it be read. 


[Then was read Hadrian’s letter to Tarasius of Constantinople, which ends by saying that, “our dearly- 
loved proto-presbyter of the Holy Church of Rome, and Peter, a monk, a presbyter, and an abbot, who have 
been sent by us to the most tranquil and pious emperors, we beg you will deem them worthy of all 


kindness and humane amenity for the sake of St. Peter, coropheus of the Apostles, and for our sakes, so 
that for this we may be able to offer you our sincere thanks.” The letter being ended (col. 128),] 


Peter and Peter, the most reverend presbyters and representatives of the most holy Pope of Old Rome 
said: Let the most holy Tarasius, Patriarch of the royal city, say whether he agrees (stoichei) with the 
letters of the most holy Pope of Old Rome or not. 


Tarasius the most holy patriarch said: The divine Apostle Paul, who was filled with the light of Christ, and 
who hath begotten us through the gospel, in writing to the Romans, commending their zeal for the true 
faith which they had in Christ our true God, thus said: “Your faith is gone forth into all the world.” It is 
necessary to follow out this witness, and he that would contradict it is without good sense. Wherefore 
Hadrian, the ruler of Old Rome, since he was a sharer of these things, thus borne witness to, wrote 
expressly and truly to our religious Emperors, and to our humility, confirming admirably and beautifully 
the ancient tradition of the Catholic Church. And we also ourselves, having examined both in writing, and 
by inquisition, and syllogistically and by demonstration, and having been taught by the teachings of the 
Fathers, so have confessed, so do confess, and so will confess; and shall be fast, and shall remain, and 
shall stand firm in the sense of the letters which have just been read, receiving the imaged 
representations according to the ancient tradition of our holy fathers; and these we venerate with firmly- 
attached affection, as made in the name of Christ our God, and of our Spotless Lady the Holy Mother of 
God, and of the Holy Angels, and of all the Saints, most clearly giving our adoration and faith to the one 
only true God. 


And the holy Synod said: The whole holy Synod thus teaches. 


Peter and Peter, the God-loved presbyters and legates of the Apostolic See, said: Let the holy Synod say 
whether it receives the letters of the most holy Pope of Old Rome. 


The holy Synod said: We follow, we receive, we admit them. 


[The bishops then give one by one their votes all in the same sense. ] 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 
SESSION III 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. VII., col. 188.) 


Constantine, the most holy bishop of Constantia in Cyprus, said: Since I, unworthy that I am, find that the 
letter which has just been read, which was sent from the East to Tarasius the most holy archbishop and 
ecumenical patriarch, is in no sense changed from that confession of faith which he himself had before 
made, to these I consent and become of one mind, receiving and saluting with honour the holy and 
venerable images. But the worship of adoration I reserve alone to the supersubstantial and life-giving 
Trinity. And those who are not so minded, and do not so teach I cast out of the holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, and I smite them with anathema, and I deliver them over to the lot of those who deny the 
incarnation and the bodily economy of Christ our true God. 


Notes. 
Hefele. 
(Hist. Councils, Vol. V., p. 366.) 


By false translation and misunderstanding the Frankish bishops subsequently at the Synod of Frankfort, 
a.d. 794, and also in the Carolingian books (iii. 17), understood this to mean that a demand had been 
made at Nicaea that the same devotion should be offered to the images as to the Most Holy Trinity. 


Under these circumstances it is clear that the Franks could do nothing but reject the decrees. I have 
treated of this whole matter elsewhere. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 
SESSION IV 


[Among numerous passages of the Fathers one was read from a sermon by St. Gregory Nyssen in which 
he describes a painting representing the sacrifice of Isaac and tells how he could not pass it “without 
tears.” ] 


The most glorious princes said: See how our father grieved at the depicted history, even so that he wept. 


Basil, the most holy bishop of Ancyra, said: Many times the father had read the story, but perchance he 
had not wept; but when once he saw it painted, he wept. 


CrapTeR LXXV 
Carrer LXXVI 





John the most reverend monk and presbyter and representative of the Eastern high priests, said: If to 
such a doctor the picture was helpful and drew forth tears, how much more in the case of the ignorant 
and simple will it bring compunction and benefit. 


The holy Synod said: We have seen in several places the history of Abraham painted as the father says. 


Theodore the most holy bishop of Catanea, said: If the holy Gregory, vigilant in divine cogitation, was 
moved to tears at the sight of the story of Abraham, how much more shall a painting of the incarnation of 
our Lord Christ, who for us was made man, move the beholders to their profit and to tears? 


Tarasius the most holy Patriarch said: Shall we not weep when we see an image of our crucified Lord? 


The holy Synod said: We shall indeed—for in that shall be found perfectly the profundity of the abasement 
of the incarnate God for our sakes. 


[Post nonnulla a passage is read from St. Athanasius in which he describes the miracles worked at 
Berytus, after which there is found the following (col. 224),] 


Tarasius, the most holy Patriarch, said: But perhaps someone will say, Why do not the images which we 
have work miracles? To which we answer, that as the Apostle has said, signs are for those who do not 
believe, not for believers. For they who approached that image were unbelievers. Therefore God gave 
them a sign through the image, to draw them to our Christian faith. But “an evil and adulterous 
generation that seeketh after a sign and no sign shall be given it.” 


[After a number of other quotations, was read the Canon of the Council in Trullo as a canon of the Sixth 
Synod (col. 233).] 


Tarasius, the most holy Patriarch said: There are certain affected with the sickness of ignorance who are 
scandalized by these canons [viz. of the Trullan Synod] and say, And do you really think they were adopted 
at the Sixth Synod? Now let all such know that the holy great Sixth Synod was assembled at 
Constantinople concerning those who said that there was but one energy and will in Christ. These 
anathematized the heretics, and having expounded the orthodox faith, they went to their homes in the 
fourteenth year of Constantine. But after four or five years the same fathers came together under 
Justinian, the son of Constantine, and set forth the before-mentioned canons. And let no one doubt 
concerning them. For they who subscribed under Constantine were the same as they who under Justinian 
signed the present chart, as can manifestly be established from the unchangeable similarity of their own 
handwriting. For it was right that they who had appeared at an ecumenical synod should also set forth 
ecclesiastical canons. They said that we should be led as (by the hand) by the venerable images to the 
recollection of the incarnation of Christ and of his saving death, and if by them we are led to the 
realization of the incarnation of Christ our God, what sort of an opinion shall we have of them who break 
down the venerable images? 


[At the close of the Session, after a number of anathematisms had been pronounced, the following was 
read, to which all the bishops subscribed (col. 317).] 


Fulfilling the divine precept of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ, our holy Fathers did not hide the light of 
the divine knowledge given by him to them under a bushel, but they set it upon the candlestick of most 
useful teaching, so that it might give light to all in the house—that is to say, to those who are born in the 
Catholic Church; lest perchance anyone of those who piously confess the Lord might strike his foot 
against the stone of heretical evil doctrine. For they expelled every error of heretics and they cut off the 
rotten member if it was incurably sick. And with a fan they purged the floor. And the good wheat, that is 
to say the word which nourisheth and which maketh strong the heart of man, they laid up in the granary 
of the Catholic Church; but throwing outside the chaff of heretical evil opinion they burned it with 
unquenchable fire. Therefore also this holy and ecumenical Synod, met together for the second time in 
this illustrious metropolis of Nice, by the will of God and at the bidding of our pious and most faithful 
Emperors, Irene a new Helena, and a new Constantine, her God-protected offspring, having considered by 
their perusal the teachings of our approved and blessed Fathers, hath glorified God himself, from whom 
there was given to them wisdom for our instruction, and for the perfecting of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church: and against those who do not believe as they did, but have attempted to overshadow the truth 
through their novelty, they have chanted the words of the psalm: “Oh how much evil have thine enemies 
done in thy sanctuary; and have glorified themselves, saying, There is not a teacher any more, and they 
shall not know that we treated with guile the word of truth.” But we, in all things holding the doctrines 
and precepts of the same our God-bearing Fathers, make proclamation with one mouth and one heart, 
neither adding anything, nor taking anything away from those things which have been delivered to us by 
them. But in these things we are strengthened, in these things we are confirmed. Thus we confess, thus 
we teach, just as the holy and ecumenical six Synods have decreed and ratified. We believe in one God the 
Father Almighty, maker of all things visible and invisible; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, his only-begotten 
Son and Word, through whom all things were made, and in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and giver of life, 
consubstantial and coeternal with the same Father and with his Son who hath had no beginning. The 
unbuilt-up, indivisible, incomprehensible, and non-circumscribed Trinity; he, wholly and alone, is to be 


worshipped and revered with adoration; one Godhead, one Lordship, one dominion, one realm and 
dynasty, which without division is apportioned to the Persons, and is fitted to the essence severally. For we 
confess that one of the same holy and consubstantial Trinity, our Lord Jesus Christ the true God, in these 
last days was incarnate and made man for our salvation, and having saved our race through his saving 
incarnation, and passion, and resurrection, and ascension into heaven; and having delivered us from the 
error of idols; as also the prophet says, Not an ambassador, not an angel, but the Lord himself hath saved 
us. Him we also follow, and adopt his voice, and cry aloud; No Synod, no power of kings, no God-hated 
agreement hath delivered the Church from the error of the idols, as the Jewdaizing conciliabulum hath 
madly dreamed, which raved against the venerable images; but the Lord of glory himself, the incarnate 
God, hath saved us and hath snatched us from idolatrous deceit. To him therefore be glory, to him be 
thanks, to him be eucharists, to him be praise, to him be magnificence. For his redemption and his 
salvation alone can perfectly save, and not that of other men who come of the earth. For he himself hath 
fulfilled for us, upon whom the ends of the earth are come through the economy of his incarnation, the 
words spoken beforehand by his prophets, for he dwelt among us, and went in and out among us, and cast 
out the names of idols from the earth, as it was written. But we salute the voices of the Lord and of his 
Apostles through which we have been taught to honour in the first place her who is properly and truly the 
Mother of God and exalted above all the heavenly powers; also the holy and angelic powers; and the 
blessed and altogether lauded Apostles, and the glorious Prophets and the triumphant Martyrs which 
fought for Christ, and the holy and God-bearing Doctors, and all holy men; and to seek for their 
intercessions, as able to render us at home with the all-royal God of all, so long as we keep his 
commandments, and strive to live virtuously. Moreover we salute the image of the honourable and life- 
giving Cross, and the holy reliques of the Saints; and we receive the holy and venerable images: and we 
salute them, and we embrace them, according to the ancient traditions of the holy Catholic Church of 
God, that is to say of our holy Fathers, who also received these things and established them in all the most 
holy Churches of God, and in every place of his dominion. These honourable and venerable images, as has 
been said, we honour and salute and reverently venerate: to wit, the image of the incarnation of our great 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ, and that of our spotless Lady the all-holy Mother of God, from whom he 
pleased to take flesh, and to save and deliver us from all impious idolatry; also the images of the holy and 
incorporeal Angels, who as men appeared to the just. Likewise also the figures and effigies of the divine 
and all-lauded Apostles, also of the God-speaking Prophets, and of the struggling Martyrs and of holy men. 
So that through their representations we may be able to be led back in memory and recollection to the 
prototype, and have a share in the holiness of some one of them. 


Thus we have learned to think of these things, and we have been strengthened by our holy Fathers, and 
we have been strengthened by their divinely handed down teaching. And thanks be to God for his 
ineffable gift, that he hath not deserted us at the end nor hath the rod of the ungodly come into the lot of 
the righteous, lest the righteous put their hands, that is to say their actual deeds, unto wickedness. But he 
doeth well unto those who are good and true of heart, as the psalmist David melodiously has sung; with 
whom also we sing the rest of the psalm: As for such as turn back unto their own wickedness, the Lord 
shall lead them forth with the evil doers; and peace shall be upon the Israel of God. 


[The subscriptions follow immediately and close the acts of this session (col. 321-346).] 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS 
SESSION VI 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. VII., col. 389.) 


Leo the most renowned secretary said: The holy and blessed Synod know how at the last session we 
examined divers sayings of the God-forsaken heretics, who had brought charges against the holy and 
spotless Church of the Christians for the setting up of the holy images. But to-day we have in our hands 
the written blasphemy of those calumniators of the Christians, that is to say, the absurd, and easily 
answered, and self-convicting definition (horon) of the pseudosyllogus, in all respects agreeing with the 
impious opinion of the God-hated heretics. But not only have we this, but also the artful and most drastic 
refutation thereof, which the Holy Spirit had supervised. For it was right that this definition should be 
made a triumph by wise contradictions, and should be torn to pieces with strong refutations. This also we 
submit so as to know your pleasure with regard to it. 


The holy Synod said: Let it be read. 
John, the deacon and chancellor [of the most holy great Church of Constantinople, in Lat. only] read. 


[John, the deacon, then read the orthodox refutation, and Gregory, the bishop of Neocaesarea, the 
Definition of the Mock Council, the one reading the heretical statement and the other the orthodox 
answer. | 


Epitome of the Definition of the Iconoclastic Conciliabulum held in Constantinople, A.D. 754. 


The Definition of the Holy, Great, and Ecumenical Seventh Synod. 


The holy and Ecumenical synod, which by the grace of God and most pious command of the God-beloved 
and orthodox Emperors, Constantine and Leo, now assembled in the imperial residence city, in the temple 
of the holy and inviolate Mother of God and Virgin Mary, surnamed in Blachernae, have decreed as 
follows. 


Satan misguided men, so that they worshipped the creature instead of the Creator. The Mosaic law and 
the prophets cooperated to undo this ruin; but in order to save mankind thoroughly, God sent his own Son, 
who turned us away from error and the worshipping of idols, and taught us the worshipping of God in 
spirit and in truth. As messengers of his saving doctrine, he left us his Apostles and disciples, and these 
adorned the Church, his Bride, with his glorious doctrines. This ornament of the Church the holy Fathers 
and the six Ecumenical Councils have preserved inviolate. But the before-mentioned demi-urgos of 
wickedness could not endure the sight of this adornment, and gradually brought back idolatry under the 
appearance of Christianity. As then Christ armed his Apostles against the ancient idolatry with the power 
of the Holy Spirit, and sent them out into all the world, so has he awakened against the new idolatry his 
servants our faithful Emperors, and endowed them with the same wisdom of the Holy Spirit. Impelled by 
the Holy Spirit they could no longer be witnesses of the Church being laid waste by the deception of 
demons, and summoned the sanctified assembly of the God-beloved bishops, that they might institute at a 
synod a scriptural examination into the deceitful colouring of the pictures (homoiomaton) which draws 
down the spirit of man from the lofty adoration (latreias) of God to the low and material adoration 
(latreian) of the creature, and that they, under divine guidance, might express their view on the subject. 


Our holy synod therefore assembled, and we, its 338 members, follow the older synodal decrees, and 
accept and proclaim joyfully the dogmas handed down, principally those of the six holy Ecumenical 
Synods. In the first place the holy and ecumenical great synod assembled at Nice, etc. 


After we had carefully examined their decrees under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, we found that the 
unlawful art of painting living creatures blasphemed the fundamental doctrine of our salvation—namely, 
the Incarnation of Christ, and contradicted the six holy synods. These condemned Nestorius because he 
divided the one Son and Word of God into two sons, and on the other side, Arius, Dioscorus, Eutyches, and 
Severus, because they maintained a mingling of the two natures of the one Christ. 


Wherefore we thought it right, to shew forth with all accuracy, in our present definition the error of such 
as make and venerate these, for it is the unanimous doctrine of all the holy Fathers and of the six 
Ecumenical Synods, that no one may imagine any kind of separation or mingling in opposition to the 
unsearchable, unspeakable, and incomprehensible union of the two natures in the one hypostasis or 
person. What avails, then, the folly of the painter, who from sinful love of gain depicts that which should 
not be depicted—that is, with his polluted hands he tries to fashion that which should only be believed in 
the heart and confessed with the mouth? He makes an image and calls it Christ. The name Christ signifies 
God and man. Consequently it is an image of God and man, and consequently he has in his foolish mind, in 
his representation of the created flesh, depicted the Godhead which cannot be represented, and thus 
mingled what should not be mingled. Thus he is guilty of a double blasphemy—the one in making an 
image of the Godhead, and the other by mingling the Godhead and manhood. Those fall into the same 
blasphemy who venerate the image, and the same woe rests upon both, because they err with Arius, 
Dioscorus, and Eutyches, and with the heresy of the Acephali. When, however, they are blamed for 
undertaking to depict the divine nature of Christ, which should not be depicted, they take refuge in the 
excuse: We represent only the flesh of Christ which we have seen and handled. But that is a Nestorian 
error. For it should be considered that that flesh was also the flesh of God the Word, without any 
separation, perfectly assumed by the divine nature and made wholly divine. How could it now be 
separated and represented apart? So is it with the human soul of Christ which mediates between the 
Godhead of the Son and the dulness of the flesh. As the human flesh is at the same time flesh of God the 
Word, so is the human soul also soul of God the Word, and both at the same time, the soul being deified as 
well as the body, and the Godhead remained undivided even in the separation of the soul from the body in 
his voluntary passion. For where the soul of Christ is, there is also his Godhead; and where the body of 
Christ is, there too is his Godhead. If then in his passion the divinity remained inseparable from these, 
how do the fools venture to separate the flesh from the Godhead, and represent it by itself as the image of 
a mere man? They fall into the abyss of impiety, since they separate the flesh from the Godhead, ascribe to 
it a subsistence of its own, a personality of its own, which they depict, and thus introduce a fourth person 
into the Trinity. Moreover, they represent as not being made divine, that which has been made divine by 
being assumed by the Godhead. Whoever, then, makes an image of Christ, either depicts the Godhead 
which cannot be depicted, and mingles it with the manhood (like the Monophysites), or he represents the 
body of Christ as not made divine and separate and as a person apart, like the Nestorians. 


The only admissible figure of the humanity of Christ, however, is bread and wine in the holy Supper. This 
and no other form, this and no other type, has he chosen to represent his incarnation. Bread he ordered to 
be brought, but not a representation of the human form, so that idolatry might not arise. And as the body 
of Christ is made divine, so also this figure of the body of Christ, the bread, is made divine by the descent 
of the Holy Spirit; it becomes the divine body of Christ by the mediation of the priest who, separating the 
oblation from that which is common, sanctifies it. 


The evil custom of assigning names to the images does not come down from Christ and the Apostles and 
the holy Fathers; nor have these left behind them any prayer by which an image should be hallowed or 
made anything else than ordinary matter. 


If, however, some say, we might be right in regard to the images of Christ, on account of the mysterious 
union of the two natures, but it is not right for us to forbid also the images of the altogether spotless and 
ever-glorious Mother of God, of the prophets, apostles, and martyrs, who were mere men and did not 
consist of two natures; we may reply, first of all: If those fall away, there is no longer need of these. But we 
will also consider what may be said against these in particular. Christianity has rejected the whole of 
heathenism, and so not merely heathen sacrifices, but also the heathen worship of images. The Saints live 
on eternally with God, although they have died. If anyone thinks to call them back again to life by a dead 
art, discovered by the heathen, he makes himself guilty of blasphemy. Who dares attempt with heathenish 
art to paint the Mother of God, who is exalted above all heavens and the Saints? It is not permitted to 
Christians, who have the hope of the resurrection, to imitate the customs of demon-worshippers, and to 
insult the Saints, who shine in so great glory, by common dead matter. 


Moreover, we can prove our view by Holy Scripture and the Fathers. In the former it is said: “God is a 
Spirit: and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth;” and: “Thou shalt not make thee 
any graven image, or any likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath;” on 
which account God spoke to the Israelites on the Mount, from the midst of the fire, but showed them no 
image. Further: “They changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, ...and served the creature more than the Creator.” [Several other passages, even less to the point, 
are cited.] 


The same is taught also by the holy Fathers. [The Synod appeals to a spurious passage from Epiphanius 
and to one inserted into the writings of Theodotus of Ancyra, a friend of St. Cyril’s; to utterances—in no 
way striking—of Gregory of Nazianzum, of SS. Chrysostom, Basil, Athanasius of Amphilochius and of 
Eusebius Pamphili, from his Letter to the Empress Constantia, who had asked him for a picture of Christ. ] 


Supported by the Holy Scriptures and the Fathers, we declare unanimously, in the name of the Holy 
Trinity, that there shall be rejected and removed and cursed out of the Christian Church every likeness 
which is made out of any material and colour whatever by the evil art of painters. 


Whoever in future dares to make such a thing, or to venerate it, or set it up in a church, or in a private 
house, or possesses it in secret, shall, if bishop, presbyter, or deacon, be deposed; if monk or layman, be 
anathematised, and become liable to be tried by the secular laws as an adversary of God and an enemy of 
the doctrines handed down by the Fathers. At the same time we ordain that no incumbent of a church 
shall venture, under pretext of destroying the error in regard to images, to lay his hands on the holy 
vessels in order to have them altered, because they are adorned with figures. The same is provided in 
regard to the vestments of churches, cloths, and all that is dedicated to divine service. If, however, the 
incumbent of a church wishes to have such church vessels and vestments altered, he must do this only 
with the assent of the holy Ecumenical patriarch and at the bidding of our pious Emperors. So also no 
prince or secular official shall rob the churches, as some have done in former times, under the pretext of 
destroying images. All this we ordain, believing that we speak as doth the Apostle, for we also believe that 
we have the spirit of Christ; and as our predecessors who believed the same thing spake what they had 
synodically defined, so we believe and therefore do we speak, and set forth a definition of what has 
seemed good to us following and in accordance with the definitions of our Fathers. 


(1) If anyone shall not confess, according to the tradition of the Apostles and Fathers, in the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost one godhead, nature and substance, will and operation, virtue and dominion, 
kingdom and power in three subsistences, that is in their most glorious Persons, let him be anathema. 

(2) If anyone does not confess that one of the Trinity was made flesh, let him be anathema. 

(3) If anyone does not confess that the holy Virgin is truly the Mother of God, etc. 


(4) If anyone does not confess one Christ both God and man, etc. 


(5) If anyone does not confess that the flesh of the Lord is life-giving because it is the flesh of the Word of 
God, etc. 


(6) If anyone does not confess two natures in Christ, etc. 


(7) If anyone does not confess that Christ is seated with God the Father in body and soul, and so will come 
to judge, and that he will remain God forever without any grossness, etc. 


(8) If anyone ventures to represent the divine image (charakter) of the Word after the Incarnation with 
material colours, let him be anathema! 


(9) If anyone ventures to represent in human figures, by means of material colours, by reason of the 
incarnation, the substance or person (ousia or hypostasis) of the Word, which cannot be depicted, and 


does not rather confess that even after the Incarnation he [i.e., the Word] cannot be depicted, let him be 
anathema! 


(10) If anyone ventures to represent the hypostatic union of the two natures in a picture, and calls it 
Christ, and thus falsely represents a union of the two natures, etc.! 


(11) If anyone separates the flesh united with the person of the Word from it, and endeavours to represent 
it separately in a picture, etc.! 


(12) If anyone separates the one Christ into two persons, and endeavours to represent Him who was born 
of the Virgin separately, and thus accepts only a relative (schetike) union of the natures, etc. 


(13) If anyone represents in a picture the flesh deified by its union with the Word, and thus separates it 
from the Godhead, etc. 


(14) If anyone endeavours to represent by material colours, God the Word as a mere man, who, although 
bearing the form of God, yet has assumed the form of a servant in his own person, and thus endeavours to 
separate him from his inseparable Godhead, so that he thereby introduces a quaternity into the Holy 
Trinity, etc. 


(15) If anyone shall not confess the holy ever-virgin Mary, truly and properly the Mother of God, to be 
higher than every creature whether visible or invisible, and does not with sincere faith seek her 
intercessions as of one having confidence in her access to our God, since she bare him, etc. 


(16) If anyone shall endeavour to represent the forms of the Saints in lifeless pictures with material 
colours which are of no value (for this notion is vain and introduced by the devil), and does not rather 
represent their virtues as living images in himself, etc. 


(17) If anyone denies the profit of the invocation of Saints, etc. 


(18) If anyone denies the resurrection of the dead, and the judgment, and the condign retribution to 
everyone, endless torment and endless bliss, etc. 


(19) If anyone does not accept this our Holy and Ecumenical Seventh Synod, let him be anathema from 
the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, and from the seven holy Ecumenical Synods! 


[Then follows the prohibition of the making or teaching any other faith, and the penalties for 
disobedience. After this follow the acclamations. ] 


The divine Kings Constantine and Leo said: Let the holy and ecumenical synod say, if with the consent of 
all the most holy bishops the definition just read has been set forth. 


The holy synod cried out: Thus we all believe, we all are of the same mind. We have all with one voice and 
voluntarily subscribed. This is the faith of the Apostles. Many years to the Emperors! They are the light of 
orthodoxy! Many years to the orthodox Emperors! God preserve your Empire! You have now more firmly 
proclaimed the inseparability of the two natures of Christ! You have banished all idolatry! You have 
destroyed the heresies of Germanus [of Constantinople], George and Mansur [mansour, John Damascene]. 
Anathema to Germanus, the double-minded, and worshipper of wood! Anathema to George, his associate, 
to the falsifier of the doctrine of the Fathers! Anathema to Mansur, who has an evil name and Saracen 
opinions! To the betrayer of Christ and the enemy of the Empire, to the teacher of impiety, the perverter 
of Scripture, Mansur, anathema! The Trinity has deposed these three! 


EXCURSUS ON THE CONCILIABULUM STYLING ITSELF THE SEVENTH ECUMENICAL COUNCIL, BUT COMMONLY 
CALLED THE MOCK SYNOD OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


A.D. 754 


The reader will find all the information he desires with regard to the great iconoclastic controversy in the 
ordinary church-histories, and the theological side of the matter in the writings of St. John Damascene. It 
seems, however, that in order to render the meaning of the action of the last of the Ecumenical Councils 
clear it is necessary to provide an account of the synod which was held to condemn what it so shortly 
afterward expressly approved. I quote from Hefele in loco, and would only further draw the reader’s 
attention to the fact that the main thing objected to was not (as is commonly supposed) the outward 
veneration of the sacred icons, but the making and setting up of them, as architectural ornaments; and 
that it was not only representations of the persons of the Most Holy Trinity, and of the Divine Son in his 
incarnate form that were denounced, but even pictures of the Blessed Virgin and of the other saints; all 
this is evident to anyone reading the foregoing abstract of the decree. 


(Hefele, History of the Councils, Vol. V., p. 308 et seqq.) 


The Emperor, after the death of the Patriarch Anastasius (a.d. 753), summoned the bishops of his Empire 


to a great synod in the palace Hieria, which lay opposite to Constantinople on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus, between Chrysopolis and Chalcedon, a little to the north of the latter. The vacancy of the 
patriarchate, facilitated his plans, since the hope of succeeding to this see kept down, in the most 
ambitious and aspiring of the bishops, any possible thought of opposition. The number of those present 
amounted to 338 bishops, and the place of president was occupied by Archbishop Theodosius of Ephesus, 
already known to us as son of a former Emperor—Apsimar, from the beginning an assistant in the 
iconoclastic movement. Nicephorus names him alone as president of the synod; Theophanes, on the 
contrary, mentions Bishop Pastillas of Perga as second president, and adds, “The Patriarchates of Rome, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem were not represented [the last three were then in the hands of the 
Saracens], the transactions began on February 10th, and lasted until August 8th (in Hieria); on the latter 
date, however, the synod assembled in St. Mary’s Church in Blachernae, the northern suburb of 
Constantinople, and the Emperor now solemnly nominated Bishop Constantine of Sylaeum, a monk, as 
patriarch of Constantinople. On August 27th, the heretical decree [of the Synod] was published.” 


We see from this that the last sessions of this Conciliabulum were held no longer in Hieria, but in the 
Blachernae of Constantinople. We have no complete Acts of this assembly, but its very verbose horos 
(decree), together with a short introduction, is preserved among the acts of the Seventh Ecumenical 
Council. 


This decree was by no means suffered to remain inoperative. 
(W. M. Sinclair. Smith and Wace, Dictionary of Chr. Biog., sub voce Constantinus VI.) 


The Emperor singled out the more noted monks, and required them to comply with the decrees of the 
synod. In a.d. 766 he exacted an oath against images from all the inhabitants of the empire. The monks 
refused with violent obstinacy, and Copronymus appears to have amused himself by treating them with 
ruthless harshness. The Emperor, indeed, seems to have contemplated the extirpation of monachism. John 
the Damascene he persuaded his bishops to excommunicate. Monks were forced to appear in the 
hippodrome at Constantinople hand in hand with harlots, while the populace spat at them. The new 
patriarch Constantinus, presented by the emperor to the council the last day of its session, was forced to 
foreswear images, to attend banquets, to eat and drink freely against his monastic vows, to wear garlands, 
to witness the coarse spectacles and hear the coarse language which entertained the Emperor. 
Monasteries were destroyed, made into barracks, or secularized. Lachanodraco, governor of the Thracian 
Theme, seems to have exceeded Copronymus in his ribaldry and injustice. He collected a number of 
monks into a plain, clothed them with white, presented them with wives, and forced them to choose 
between marriage and loss of eyesight. He sold the property of the monasteries, and sent the price to the 
Emperor. Copronymus publicly thanked him, and commended his example to other governors. 


(Harnack. History of Dogma, Vol. V., p. 325 [Eng. Tr.].) 


The clergy obeyed when the decrees were published; but resistance was offered in the ranks of the 
monks. Many took to flight, some became martyrs. The imperial police stormed the churches, and 
destroyed those images and pictures that had not been secured. The iconoclastic zeal by no means sprang 
from enthusiasm for divine service in spirit and in truth. The Emperor now also directly attacked the 
monks; he meant to extirpate the hated order, and to overthrow the throne of Peter. We see how the idea 
of an absolute military state rose powerfully in Constantinople; how it strove to establish itself by brute 
force. The Emperor, according to trustworthy evidence, made the inhabitants of the city swear that they 
would henceforth worship no image, and give up all intercourse with monks. Cloisters were turned into 
arsenals and barracks, relics were hurled into the sea, and the monks, as far as possible, secularized. And 
the politically far-seeing Emperor, at the same time entered into correspondence with France (Synod of 
Gentilly, a.d. 767), and sought to win Pepin. History seemed to have suffered a violent rupture, a new era 
was dawning which should supersede the history of the Church. 


But the Church was too powerful, and the Emperor was not even master of Oriental Christendom, but only 
of part of it. The orthodox Patriarchs of the East (under the rule of Islam) declared against the iconoclastic 
movement, and a Church without monks or pictures, in schism with the other orthodox Churches, was a 
nonentity. A spiritual reformer was wanting. Thus the great reaction set in after the death of the Emperor 
(a.d. 775), the ablest ruler Constantinople had seen for a long time. This is not the place to describe how it 
was inaugurated and cautiously carried out by the skilful policy of the Empress Irene; cautiously, for a 
generation had already grown up that was accustomed to the cultus without images. An important part 
was played by the miracles performed by the re-emerging relics and pictures. But the lower classes had 
always been really favourable to them; only the army and the not inconsiderable number of bishops who 
were of the school of Constantine had to be carefully handled. Tarasius, the new Patriarch of 
Constantinople and a supporter of images, succeeded, after overcoming much difficulty, and especially 
distrust in Rome and the East, after also removing the excited army, in bringing together a General 
Council of about 350 bishops at Nicaea, a.d. 787, which reversed the decrees of a.d. 754. The proceedings 
of the seven sittings are of great value, because very important patristic passages have been preserved in 
them which otherwise would have perished; for at this synod also the discussions turned chiefly on the 
Fathers. The decision (horos) restored orthodoxy and finally settled it. 


I cannot do better than to cite in conclusion the words of the profoundly learned Archbishop of Dublin, 
himself a quasi-Iconoclast. 


(Trench. Lect. Medieval Ch. Hist., p. 93.) 


It is only fair to state that the most zealous favourers and promoters of this ill-directed homage always 
disclaimed with indignation the charge of offering to the images any reverence which did not differ in 
kind, and not merely in degree, from the worship which they offered to Almighty God, designating it as 
they did by altogether a different name. We shall very probably feel that in these distinctions which they 
drew between the one and the other, between the “honour” which they gave to these icons and the 
“worship” which they withheld from these and gave only to God, there lay no slightest justification of that 
in which they allowed themselves; but these distinctions acquit them of idolatry, and it is the merest 
justice to remember this. 


(Trench. Ut supra, p. 99.) 


I can close this Lecture with no better or wiser words than those with which Dean Milman reads to us the 
lesson of this mournful story: “There was this irremediable weakness in the cause of iconoclasm; it was a 
mere negative doctrine, a proscription of those sentiments which had full possession of the popular mind, 
without any strong countervailing excitement. The senses were robbed of their habitual and cherished 
objects of devotion, but there was no awakening of an inner life of intense and passionate piety. The cold, 
naked walls from whence the Scriptural histories had been effaced, the despoiled shrines, the mutilated 
images, could not compel the mind to a more pure and immaterial conception of God and the Saviour. 
Hatred of images, in the process of the strife, might become, as it did, a fanaticism, it could never become 
a religion. Iconoclasm might proscribe idolatry; but it had no power of kindling a purer faith.” 


THE DECREE OF THE HOLY, GREAT, ECUMENICAL SYNOD, THE SECOND OF NICE 
(Found in Labbe and Cossart, Concilia. Tom. VII., col. 552.) 


The holy, great, and Ecumenical Synod which by the grace of God and the will of the pious and Christ- 
loving Emperors, Constantine and Irene, his mother, was gathered together for the second time at Nice, 
the illustrious metropolis of Bithynia, in the holy church of God which is named Sophia, having followed 
the tradition of the Catholic Church, hath defined as follows: 


Christ our Lord, who hath bestowed upon us the light of the knowledge of himself, and hath redeemed us 
from the darkness of idolatrous madness, having espoused to himself the Holy Catholic Church without 
spot or defect, promised that he would so preserve her: and gave his word to this effect to his holy 
disciples when he said: “Lo! I am with you always, even unto the end of the world,” which promise he 
made, not only to them, but to us also who should believe in his name through their word. But some, not 
considering of this gift, and having become fickle through the temptation of the wily enemy, have fallen 
from the right faith; for, withdrawing from the traditions of the Catholic Church, they have erred from the 
truth and as the proverb saith: “The husbandmen have gone astray in their own husbandry and have 
gathered in their hands nothingness,” because certain priests, priests in name only, not in fact, had dared 
to speak against the God-approved ornament of the sacred monuments, of whom God cries aloud through 
the prophet, “Many pastors have corrupted my vineyard, they have polluted my portion.” 


And, forsooth, following profane men, led astray by their carnal sense, they have calumniated the Church 
of Christ our God, which he hath espoused to himself, and have failed to distinguish between holy and 
profane, styling the images of our Lord and of his Saints by the same name as the statues of diabolical 
idols. Seeing which things, our Lord God (not willing to behold his people corrupted by such manner of 
plague) hath of his good pleasure called us together, the chief of his priests, from every quarter, moved 
with a divine zeal and brought hither by the will of our princes, Constantine and Irene, to the end that the 
traditions of the Catholic Church may receive stability by our common decree. Therefore, with all 
diligence, making a thorough examination and analysis, and following the trend of the truth, we diminish 
nought, we add nought, but we preserve unchanged all things which pertain to the Catholic Church, and 
following the Six Ecumenical Synods, especially that which met in this illustrious metropolis of Nice, as 
also that which was afterwards gathered together in the God-protected Royal City. 


We believe .. . life of the world to come. Amen. 


We detest and anathematize Arius and all the sharers of his absurd opinion; also Macedonius and those 
who following him are well styled “Foes of the Spirit” (Pneumatomachi). We confess that our Lady, St. 
Mary, is properly and truly the Mother of God, because she was the Mother after the flesh of One Person 
of the Holy Trinity, to wit, Christ our God, as the Council of Ephesus has already defined when it cast out 
of the Church the impious Nestorius with his colleagues, because he taught that there were two Persons 
[in Christ]. With the Fathers of this synod we confess that he who was incarnate of the immaculate Mother 
of God and Ever-Virgin Mary has two natures, recognizing him as perfect God and perfect man, as also 
the Council of Chalcedon hath promulgated, expelling from the divine Atrium [aules] as blasphemers, 
Eutyches and Dioscorus; and placing in the same category Severus, Peter and a number of others, 


blaspheming in divers fashions. Moreover, with these we anathematize the fables of Origen, Evagrius, and 
Didymus, in accordance with the decision of the Fifth Council held at Constantinople. We affirm that in 
Christ there be two wills and two operations according to the reality of each nature, as also the Sixth 
Synod, held at Constantinople, taught, casting out Sergius, Honorius, Cyrus, Pyrrhus, Macarius, and those 
who agree with them, and all those who are unwilling to be reverent. 


To make our confession short, we keep unchanged all the ecclesiastical traditions handed down to us, 
whether in writing or verbally, one of which is the making of pictorial representations, agreeable to the 
history of the preaching of the Gospel, a tradition useful in many respects, but especially in this, that so 
the incarnation of the Word of God is shown forth as real and not merely phantastic, for these have mutual 
indications and without doubt have also mutual significations. 


We, therefore, following the royal pathway and the divinely inspired authority of our Holy Fathers and the 
traditions of the Catholic Church (for, as we all know, the Holy Spirit indwells her), define with all 
certitude and accuracy that just as the figure of the precious and life-giving Cross, so also the venerable 
and holy images, as well in painting and mosaic as of other fit materials, should be set forth in the holy 
churches of God, and on the sacred vessels and on the vestments and on hangings and in pictures both in 
houses and by the wayside, to wit, the figure of our Lord God and Saviour Jesus Christ, of our spotless 
Lady, the Mother of God, of the honourable Angels, of all Saints and of all pious people. For by so much 
more frequently as they are seen in artistic representation, by so much more readily are men lifted up to 
the memory of their prototypes, and to a longing after them; and to these should be given due salutation 
and honourable reverence (aspasmon kai timetiken proskunesin), not indeed that true worship of faith 
(latreian) which pertains alone to the divine nature; but to these, as to the figure of the precious and life- 
giving Cross and to the Book of the Gospels and to the other holy objects, incense and lights may be 
offered according to ancient pious custom. For the honour which is paid to the image passes on to that 
which the image represents, and he who reveres the image reveres in it the subject represented. For thus 
the teaching of our holy Fathers, that is the tradition of the Catholic Church, which from one end of the 
earth to the other hath received the Gospel, is strengthened. Thus we follow Paul, who spake in Christ, 
and the whole divine Apostolic company and the holy Fathers, holding fast the traditions which we have 
received. So we sing prophetically the triumphal hymns of the Church, “Rejoice greatly, O daughter of 
Sion; Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem. Rejoice and be glad with all thy heart. The Lord hath taken away 
from thee the oppression of thy adversaries; thou art redeemed from the hand of thine enemies. The Lord 
is a King in the midst of thee; thou shalt not see evil any more, and peace be unto thee forever.” 


Those, therefore who dare to think or teach otherwise, or as wicked heretics to spurn the traditions of the 
Church and to invent some novelty, or else to reject some of those things which the Church hath received 
(e.g., the Book of the Gospels, or the image of the cross, or the pictorial icons, or the holy reliques of a 
martyr), or evilly and sharply to devise anything subversive of the lawful traditions of the Catholic Church 
or to turn to common uses the sacred vessels or the venerable monasteries, if they be Bishops or Clerics, 
we command that they be deposed; if religious or laics, that they be cut off from communion. 


[After all had signed, the acclamations began (col. 576).] 


The holy Synod cried out: So we all believe, we all are so minded, we all give our consent and have 
signed. This is the faith of the Apostles, this is the faith of the orthodox, this is the faith which hath made 
firm the whole world. Believing in one God, to be celebrated in Trinity, we salute the honourable images! 
Those who do not so hold, let them be anathema. Those who do not thus think, let them be driven far 
away from the Church. For we follow the most ancient legislation of the Catholic Church. We keep the 
laws of the Fathers. We anathematize those who add anything to or take anything away from the Catholic 
Church. We anathematize the introduced novelty of the revilers of Christians. We salute the venerable 
images. We place under anathema those who do not do this. Anathema to them who presume to apply to 
the venerable images the things said in Holy Scripture about idols. Anathema to those who do not salute 
the holy and venerable images. Anathema to those who call the sacred images idols. Anathema to those 
who say that Christians resort to the sacred images as to gods. Anathema to those who say that any other 
delivered us from idols except Christ our God. Anathema to those who dare to say that at any time the 
Catholic Church received idols. 


Many years to the Emperors, etc., etc. 


EXCURSUS ON THE PRESENT TEACHING OF THE LATIN AND GREEK CHURCHES ON THE SUBJECT 


To set forth the present teaching of the Latin Church upon the subject of images and the cultus which is 
due them, I cite the decree of the Council of Trent and a passage from the Catechism set forth by the 
authority of the same synod. 


(Conc. Trid., Sess. xxv. December 3d and 4th, 1563. [Buckley’s Trans.]) 


The holy synod enjoins on all bishops, and others sustaining the office and charge of teaching that, 
according to the usage of the Catholic and Apostolic Church received from the primitive times of the 


Christian religion, and according to the consent of the holy Fathers, and to the decrees of sacred councils, 
they especially instruct the faithful diligently touching the intercession and invocation of saints; the 
honour paid to relics; and the lawful use of images—teaching them, that the saints, who reign together 
with Christ, offer up their own prayers to God for men; that it is good and useful suppliantly to invoke 
them, and to resort to their prayers, aid and help, for obtaining benefits from God, through his Son, Jesus 
Christ our Lord, who alone is our Redeemer and Saviour; but that they think impiously, who deny that the 
saints, who enjoy eternal happiness in heaven, are to be invoked; or to assert either that they do not pray 
for men; or, that the invocation of them to pray for each of us, even in particular, is idolatry; or, that it is 
repugnant to the word of God, and is opposed to the honour of the one mediator between God and men, 
Christ Jesus, or, that it is foolish to supplicate, orally or inwardly, those who reign in heaven. Also, that the 
holy bodies of holy martyrs and of others now living with Christ, which were the living members of Christ, 
and the temples of the Holy Ghost, and which are by him to be raised unto eternal life, and to be glorified, 
are to be venerated by the faithful, through which [bodies] many benefits are bestowed by God on men; so 
that they who affirm that veneration and honour are not due to the relics of saints; or, that these, and 
other sacred monuments, are uselessly honoured by the faithful; and that the places dedicated to the 
memories of the Saints are vainly visited for the purpose of obtaining their aid; are wholly to be 
condemned, as the Church has already long since condemned, and doth now also condemn them. 


Moreover, that the images of Christ, of the Virgin Mother of God and of the other Saints, are to be had 
and retained particularly in temples, and that due honour and veneration are to be awarded them; not 
that any divinity or virtue is believed to be in them, on account of which they are to be worshipped; or that 
anything is to be asked of them; or that confidence is to be reposed in images, as was of old done by 
Gentiles, who placed their hope in idols; but because the honour which is shown unto them is referred to 
the prototypes which they represent; in such wise that by the images which we kiss, and before which we 
uncover the head, and prostrate ourselves, we adore Christ, and venerate the Saints, whose similitude 
they bear. And this, by the decrees of councils, and especially of the second synod of Nicaea, has been 
ordained against the opponents of images. 


And the bishops shall carefully teach this; that, by means of the histories of the mysteries of our 
Redemption, depicted by paintings or other representations, the people are instructed, and strengthened 
in remembering, and continually reflecting on the articles of faith; as also that great profit is derived from 
all sacred images, not only because the people are thereby admonished of the benefits and gifts which 
have been bestowed upon them by Christ, but also because the miracles of God through the means of the 
Saints, and their salutary examples, are set before the eyes of the faithful; that so, for those things they 
may give God thanks; may order their own life and manners in imitation of the Saints; and may be excited 
to adore and love God, and to cultivate piety. But if any one shall teach or think contrary to these decrees, 
let him be anathema. And if any abuses have crept in amongst these holy and salutary observances, the 
holy synod earnestly desires that they be utterly abolished; in such wise that no images conducive to false 
doctrine, and furnishing occasion of dangerous error to the uneducated, be set up. And if at times, when it 
shall be expedient for the unlearned people, it happen that the histories and narratives of Holy Scripture 
are pourtrayed and represented; the people shall be taught, that not thereby is the Divinity represented, 
as though it could be perceived by the eyes of the body, or be depictured by colours or figures. Moreover, 
in the invocation of saints, the veneration of relics, and the sacred use of images, every superstition shall 
be removed, all filthy lucre be abolished, finally, all lasciviousness be avoided; in such wise that figures 
shall not be painted or adorned with a wantonness of beauty: nor shall men also pervert the celebration of 
the saints, and the visitation of relics, into revellings and drunkenness; as if festivals are celebrated to the 
honour of the saints by luxury and wantonness. Finally, let so great care and diligence be used by bishops 
touching these matters, as that there appear nothing disorderly, or unbecomingly or confusedly arranged, 
nothing profane, nothing indecorous; since holiness becometh the house of God. 


And that these things may be the more faithfully observed, the holy synod ordains, that it be lawful for no 
one to place, or cause to be placed, any unusual image in any place, or church, howsoever exempted, 
except it shall have been approved of by the bishop: also, that no new miracles are to be admitted, or new 
relics received, unless the said bishop has taken cognizance and approved thereof; who, as soon as he has 
obtained some certain information in regard of these matters shall, after having taken advice with 
theologians, and other pious men, act therein as he shall judge to be agreeable to truth and piety. But if 
any doubtful, or difficult abuse is to be extirpated, or, in fine, if any more serious question shall arise 
touching these matters, the bishop, before he decides the controversy, shall await the sentence of the 
metropolitan and of the bishops of the same province, in a provincial council; yet so, that nothing new, or 
that has not previously been usual in the Church, shall be decreed, without the most holy Roman Pontiff 
having been first consulted. 


(Catechism of the Council of Trent. Pt. IV., Chap. VI. [Buckley’s Trans.]) 
Question III. 
God and the Saints addressed differently. 


From God and from the Saints we implore assistance not after the same manner: for we implore God to 
grant us the blessing which we want, or to deliver us from evils; but the Saints, because favourites with 


God, we solicit to undertake our advocacy with God, to obtain of him for us those things of which we stand 
in need. Hence we employ two different forms of prayer: for to God, we properly say, Have mercy on us, 
hear us; to the saints, Pray for us. 


Question IV. 
In what Manner we may beseech the Saints to have mercy on us. 


We may, however, also ask the saints themselves to have mercy on us, for they are most merciful; but we 
do so on a different principle, for we may beseech them that, touched with the misery of our condition, 
they would interpose, in our behalf, their favour and intercession with God. In the performance of this 
duty, it is most strictly incumbent on all, to beware lest they transfer to any creature the right which 
belongs exclusively to the Deity; and when we repeat before the image of any Saint the Lord’s Prayer, our 
idea must then be to beg of the Saint to pray with us, and ask for us those favours that are contained in 
the form of the Lord’s Prayer, to become, in fine, our interpreter and intercessor with God; for that this is 
an office which the saints discharge, St. John the apostle has taught in the Revelation. 


The doctrine of the Eastern Church may be seen from the following from The Orthodox Confession of the 
faith of the Catholic and Apostolic Church of the East. 


(Confes. Orthodox. P. III. Q. LII. [apud Kimmel, Libri Symbolici Ecclesiae Orientalis ].) 


Rightly therefore do we honour the Saints of God, as it is written (Ps. cxxxix. 17) “How dear are thy 
friends unto me, O God.” And divine assistance we ask for through them, just as God ordered the friends 
of Job to go to his faithful servant, and that he should offer sacrifice and pray for them that they might 
obtain remission of sin through their patronage. And in the second place this [First] commandment 
forbids men to adore any creature with the veneration of adoration (latreias). For we do not honour the 
Saints as though adoring them, but we call upon them as our brothers, and as friends of God, and 
therefore we seek the divine assistance through these, our brethren. For they go between the Lord and us 
for our advantage. And this in no respect is opposed to this commandment of the decalogue. 


Wherefore just as the Israelites did not sin when they called upon Moses to mediate between them and 
God, so neither do we sin, when we call for the aid and intercession of the Saints. 


(Ibid. Quaestio LIV.) 


This [Second] Commandment is separate from the first. For that treated of the Unity of the true God, 
forbidding and taking away the multitude of gods. But the present treats of external religious ceremonies. 
For besides the not honouring of false gods, we ought to dedicate no carved likeness in their honour, nor 
to venerate with adoration such things, nor to offer the sacrifices of adoration to them. Therefore they sin 
against this commandment who venerate idols as gods, and offer sacrifices to them, and place their whole 
confidence and hope in them; as also the Psalmist says (Ps. cxxxv. 15), “The images of the heathen are 
silver and gold, etc.” They also transgress this precept who are given up to covetousness, etc. 


(Ibid. Quaestio LV.) 


There is a great distinction between idols and images (ton eidolon kai ton eikonon). For idols are the 
figments and inventions of men, as the Apostle testifies when he says (1 Cor. viii. 4), “We know that an idol 
is nothing in the world.” But an image is a representation of a true thing having a real existence in the 
world. Thus, for example, the image of our Saviour Jesus Christ and of the holy Virgin Mary, and of all the 
Saints. Moreover, the Pagans venerated their idols as gods, and offered to them sacrifices, esteeming the 
gold and silver to be God, as did Nebuchadnezzar. 


But when we honour and venerate the images, we in no way venerate the colours or the wood of which 
they are made; but we glorify with the veneration of dulia (douleias), those holy beings of which these are 
the images, making them by this means present to our minds as if we could see them with our eyes. For 
this reason we venerate the image of the crucifixion, and place before our minds Christ hung upon the 
cross for our salvation, and to such like we bow the head, and bend the knee with thanksgiving. Likewise 
we venerate the image of the Virgin Mary, we lift up our mind to her the most holy Mother of God, bowing 
both head and knees before her; calling her blessed above all men and women, with the Archangel 
Gabriel. The veneration, moreover, of the holy images as received in the orthodox Church, in no respect 
transgresses this commandment. 


But this is not one and the same with that we offer to God; nor do the orthodox give it to the art of the 
painting, but to those very Saints whom the images represent. The Cherubim which overshadowed the 
mercy-seat, representing the true Cherubim which stand before God in heaven, the Israelites revered and 
honoured without any violation of the commandment of God, and likewise the children of Israel revered 
the tabernacle of witness with a suitable honour (II Sam. vi. 13), and yet in no respect sinned nor set at 
naught this precept, but rather the more glorified God. From these considerations it is evident that when 
we honour the holy images, we do not transgress the commandment of the decalogue, but we most 
especially praise God, who is “to be admired in his Saints” (Ps. lxviii. 35). But this only we should be 


TERTULLIAN 


careful of, that every image has a label, telling of what Saint it is, that thus the intention of him who 
venerates it may be the more easily fulfilled. 


And for the greater establishment of the veneration of the holy images, the Church of God at the Seventh 
Ecumenical Synod anathematized all those who made war against the images, and set forth the 
veneration of the august images, and established it forever, as is evident from the ninth canon of that 
synod. 


(Ibid. Quaestio LVI.) 


Why was he praised in the Old Testament who broke down the brazen serpent (II Kgs. xviii. 4) which long 
before Moses had set up on high? Answer: Because the Jews were beginning an apostasy from the 
veneration of the true God, venerating that serpent as the true God; and offering to it incense as the 
Scripture saith. Therefore wishing to cut off this evil, lest it might spread further, he broke up that serpent 
in order that the Israelites might have no longer that incentive to idolatry. But before they honoured the 
serpent with the veneration of adoration, no one was condemned in that respect nor was the serpent 
broken. 


But Christians in no respect honour images as gods, neither in their veneration do they take anything 
from the true adoration due to God. Nay, rather they are led by the hand, as it were, by the image to God, 
while under their visible representations they honour the Saints with the veneration of dulia (doulikos) as 
the friends of God; asking for their mediation (mesiteuousin) to the Lord. And if perchance some have 
strayed, from their lack of knowledge, in their veneration, it were better to teach such an one, rather than 
that the veneration of the august images should be banished from the Church. 


THE CANONS OF THE HOLY AND ECUMENICAL SEVENTH COUNCIL 


CANON I 


That the sacred Canons are in all things to be observed. 


The pattern for those who have received the sacerdotal dignity is found in the testimonies and 
instructions laid down in the canonical constitutions, which we receiving with a glad mind, sing unto the 
Lord God in the words of the God-inspired David, saying: “I have had as great delight in the way of thy 
testimonies as in all manner of riches.” “Thou hast commanded righteousness as thy testimonies for ever.” 
“Grant me understanding and I shall live.” Now if the word of prophesy bids us keep the testimonies of 
God forever and to live by them, it is evident that they must abide unshaken and without change. 
Therefore Moses, the prophet of God, speaketh after this manner: “To them nothing is to be added, and 
from them nothing is to be taken away.” And the divine Apostle glorying in them cries out, “which things 
the angels desire to look into,” and, “if an angel preach to you anything besides that which ye have 
received, let him be anathema.” Seeing these things are so, being thus well-testified unto us, we rejoice 
over them as he that hath found great spoil, and press to our bosom with gladness the divine canons, 
holding fast all the precepts of the same, complete and without change, whether they have been set forth 
by the holy trumpets of the Spirit, the renowned Apostles, or by the Six Ecumenical Councils, or by 
Councils locally assembled for promulgating the decrees of the said Ecumenical Councils, or by our holy 
Fathers. For all these, being illumined by the same Spirit, defined such things as were expedient. 
Accordingly those whom they placed under anathema, we likewise anathematize; those whom they 
deposed, we also depose; those whom they excommunicated, we also excommunicate; and those whom 
they delivered over to punishment, we subject to the same penalty. And now “let your conversation be 
without covetousness,” crieth out Paul the divine Apostle, who was caught up into the third heaven and 
heard unspeakable words. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon I. 


We gladly embrace the Divine Canons, viz.: those of the Holy Apostles, of the Six Ecumenical Synods, as 
also of the local synods and of our Holy Fathers, as inspired by one and the same Holy Spirit. Whom they 
anathematize we also anathematize; whom they depose, we depose; whom they cut off, we cut off; and 
whom they subject to penalties, we also so subject. 


Harnack. 
(Hist. of Dogma [Eng. Trans.], Vol. V., p. 327). 


Just as at Trent, in addition to the restoration of mediaeval doctrine, a series of reforming decrees was 
published, so this Synod promulgated twenty-two canons which can be similarly described. The attack on 
monachism and the constitution of the Church had been of some use. They are the best canons drawn up 
by an Ecumenical Synod. The bishops were enjoined to study, to live simply, and be unselfish, and to 
attend to the cure of souls; the monks to observe order, decorum, and also to be unselfish. With the State 


and the Emperor no compromise was made; on the contrary, the demands of Maximus Confessor and John 
of Damascus are heard, though in muffled tones, from the canons. 


Van Espen. 


From the wording of this canon it is clearly seen that by the Fathers of this Council the canons commonly 
called “Apostolical” are attributed to the Apostles themselves as to their true authors, conformably to the 
Trullan Synod and to the opinion then prevalent among the Greeks. 


For since the Fathers were well persuaded that the discipline and doctrine contained in these canons 
could be received and confirmed, they cared but little to enquire anxiously who were their true authors, 
being content in this question to follow and embrace the then commonly received opinion, and to ascribe 
these canons to them, just as, the other day, the Tridentine Synod (Sess. XXV., cap. j., De Reform) calls 
these, without any explanation, the “Canons of the Apostles,” because then as now they were commonly 
called by that name. 


Beveridge. 
(Annotat., p. 166, at end of Vol. II.). 


Here are recognized and confirmed the canons set forth by the Six Ecumenical Councils. And although all 
agree that the fifth and sixth Synods adopted no canons, unless that those of the Council in Trullo be 
attributed to them, yet when Tarasius the Patriarch of Constantinople claimed Canon 82 of the Trullan 
Canons as having been set forth by the sixth synod (as is evident from the annotations on that canon), all 
the canons of Trullo seem to be confirmed as having issued from the Sixth Synod. Or else, perchance, as is 
supposed by Balsamon and Zonaras, as also by this present synod, the Trullan was held to be Quinisext 
(penthekte), and the canons decreed by it to belong to both the fifth and the sixth council. Otherwise I do 
not see what meaning these words [“of the Six Ecumenical Synods”] can have, for it will be remembered 
that the reference is to the ecclesiastical canons of the Six Ecumenical Synods, and not to their dogmatic 
decrees. 


CANON II 


That he who is to be ordained a Bishop must be steadfastly resolved to observe the canons, otherwise he 
shall not be ordained. 


When we recite the psalter, we promise God: “I will meditate upon thy statutes, and will not forget thy 
words.” It is a salutary thing for all Christians to observe this, but it is especially incumbent upon those 
who have received the sacerdotal dignity. Therefore we decree, that every one who is raised to the rank of 
the episcopate shall know the psalter by heart, so that from it he may admonish and instruct all the clergy 
who are subject to him. And diligent examination shall be made by the metropolitan whether he be 
zealously inclined to read diligently, and not merely now and then, the sacred canons, the holy Gospel, and 
the book of the divine Apostle, and all other divine Scripture; and whether he lives according to God’s 
commandments, and also teaches the same to his people. For the special treasure (ousia) of our high 
priesthood is the oracles which have been divinely delivered to us, that is the true science of the Divine 
Scriptures, as says Dionysius the Great. And if his mind be not set, and even glad, so to do and teach, let 
him not be ordained. For says God by the prophet, “Thou hast rejected knowledge, I will also reject thee, 
that thou shalt be no priest to me.” 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon II. 


Whoever is to be a bishop must know the Psalter by heart: he must thoroughly understand what he reads, 
and not merely superficially, but with diligent care, that is to say the Sacred Canons, the Holy Gospel, the 
book of the Apostle, and the whole of the Divine Scripture. And should he not have such knowledge, he is 
not to be ordained. 


Aristenus. 


Whoso is to be elevated to the grade of the episcopate should know . . . the book of the Apostle Paul, and 
the whole divine scripture and search out its meaning and understand the things that are written. For the 
very foundation and essence of the high priesthood is the true knowledge of holy Scripture, according to 
Dionysius the Great. And if he has this knowledge let him be ordained, but if not, not. For God hath said 
by the prophet: “Thou hast put away from thee knowledge, therefore I have also put thee away from me, 
that thou mayest not be my priest.” 


Fleury. 


The persecution of the Iconoclasts had driven all the best Christians into hiding, or into far distant exile; 


this had made them rustic, and had taken from them their taste for study. The council therefore is forced 
to be content with a knowledge of only what is absolutely necessary, provided it was united with a 
willingness to learn. The examination with which the ceremony of the ordination of bishops begins seems 
to be a remains of this discipline. 


Van Espen. 


The Synod teaches in this canon that “all Christians” will find it most profitable to meditate upon God’s 
justifyings and to keep his words in remembrance, and especially is this the case with bishops. 


And it should be noted that formerly not only the clergy, but also the lay people, learned the Psalms, that 
is the whole Psalter, by heart, and made a most sweet sound by chanting them while about their work. 


But as time went on, little by little this pious custom of reciting the Psalter and of imposing its recitation 
and a meditation thereon at certain intervals, slipped away to the clergy only and to monks and nuns, as 
to those specially consecrated to the service of God and to meditation upon the divine words, as Lupus 
points out. And from this discipline and practice the appointment of the Ecclesiastical or Canonical Office 
had its rise, which imposes the necessity of reciting the Psalms at certain intervals of time. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. xxxviij., C. vj., in 
Anastasius’s translation. 


CANON III 


That it does not pertain to princes to choose a Bishop. 


Let every election of a bishop, presbyter, or deacon, made by princes stand null, according to the canon 
which says: If any bishop making use of the secular powers shall by their means obtain jurisdiction over 
any church, he shall be deposed, and also excommunicated, together with all who remain in communion 
with him. For he who is raised to the episcopate must be chosen by bishops, as was decreed by the holy 
fathers of Nice in the canon which says: It is most fitting that a bishop be ordained by all the bishops in 
the province; but if this is difficult to arrange, either on account of urgent necessity, or because of the 
length of the journey, three bishops at least having met together and given their votes, those also who are 
absent having signified their assent by letters, the ordination shall take place. The confirmation of what is 
thus done, shall in each province be given by the metropolitan thereof. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon III. 
Every election made by a secular magistrate is null. 


This is a canon of a synod recognized by East and West as ecumenical! The reader can hardly resist the 
reflection that in this case there have been and are a great many intruding clergymen in the world, whose 
appointment to their several offices is “null.” Van Espen, however, suggests an ingenious way out of the 
difficulty, which is followed with great approval by Hefele. 


Van Espen. 
Canon xxix. of those commonly called Apostolic, and canon iv. of Nice are renewed in this canon. 


From the words of this canon it is sufficiently clear that in this canon the synod is treating of the choice 
and intrusion of persons into ecclesiastical offices which the magistrates and Princes had arrogated to 
themselves under the title of Domination (Dominatio); and by no means of that choice or rather 
nomination which Catholic princes and kings have everywhere and always used. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. xciii., C. vij. 


CANON IV 


That Bishops are to abstain from all receiving of gifts. 


The Church’s herald, Paul the divine Apostle, laying down a rule (kanona) not only for the presbyters of 
Ephesus but for the whole company of the priesthood, speaks thus explicitly, saying, “I have coveted no 
man’s silver or gold, or apparel. I have shewed you all things, how that so labouring ye ought to support 
the weak;” for he accounted it more blessed to give. Therefore we being taught by him do decree, that 
under no circumstances, shall a Bishop for the sake of filthy lucre invent feigned excuses for sins, and 
exact gold or silver or other gifts from the bishops, clergy, or monks who are subject to him. For says the 
Apostle, “The unrighteous shall not possess the kingdom of God,” and, “The children ought not to lay up 
for the parents, but the parents for the children.” If then any is found, who for the sake of exacting gold or 


any other gift, or who from personal feeling, has suspended from the ministry, or even excommunicated, 
any of the clergy subject to his jurisdiction, or who has closed any of the venerable temples, so that the 
service of God may not be celebrated in it, pouring out his madness even upon things insensible, and thus 
shewing himself to be without understanding, he shall be subjected to the same punishment he devised 
for others, and his trouble shall return on his own head, as a transgressor of God’s commandment and of 
the apostolic precepts. For Peter the supreme head (he keruphaia akrotes) of the Apostles commands, 
“Feed the flock of God which is among you, taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly; 
not for filthy lucre but of a ready mind; neither as being lords over the clergy (ton kleron [A.V. God’s 
heritage]); but being ensamples to the flock. And when the chief shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a 
crown of glory that fadeth not away.” 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon IV. 


We decree that no bishop shall extort gold or silver, or anything else from bishops, clerics, or monks 
subject to his jurisdiction. And if anyone through the power of gold or of any other thing or through his 
own whims, shall be found to have prevented any one of the clergy who are subject to him, from the 
celebration of the holy offices, or shall have shut up a venerable temple so that the sacred worship of God 
could not be performed in it, he shall be subject to the lex talionis. For Peter the Apostle says: Feed the 
flock of God, not of necessity but willingly, and according to God; not for filthy lucre’s sake, but with a 
prompt mind; not exercising lordship over the clergy, but being an example to the flock. 


Balsamon. 


Note the present canon, which punishes those bishops by the lex talionis, who for filthy lucre’s sake, or 
out of private affection, separate any from themselves, or close temples. Wherefore he who cuts off others 
thus, let him be cut off. But he who shuts off a temple shall be punished even more than by cutting off. But 
lest any one should say, by the argument a contrario, that a bishop should not be punished who neither for 
the sake of filthy lucre nor out of private spite, but lawfully cuts some off, or closes temples, I answer that 
this argument only holds good of the cutting off. For a bishop who for any reason, whether just or unjust, 
shuts up a temple, should be punished, so it seems to me, as I have said above. 


Van Espen. 


It would seem that at that time among the Greeks the use of local interdict (interdicti localis) was not 
known. But very many theologians wish to find a vestige of this interdict in the IV*th century, in St. 
Basil’s epistle cclxx. (otherwise ccxliv.), where the holy doctor teaches that the person who carries off by 
force a virgin, and those who are cognizant of this wickedness ought to be smitten with excommunication, 
and that the village or its inhabitants, to which the ravisher shall escape and where he shall be kept in 
safety, shall be shut out from the prayers. 


This canon, or rather the first part of it, is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars 
II., Causa XVI., Q. I., Canon Ixiv.; all the latter part is represented by the words “et infra.” 


CANON V 


That they who cast contumely upon clerics because they have been ordained in the church without 
bringing a gift with them, are to be published with a fine. 


It is a sin unto death when men incorrigibly continue in their sin, but they sin more deeply, who proudly 
lifting themselves up oppose piety and sincerity, accounting mammon of more worth than obedience to 
God, and caring nothing for his canonical precepts. The Lord God is not found among such, unless, 
perchance, having been humbled by their own fall, they return to a sober mind. It behoves them the 
rather to turn to God with a contrite heart and to pray for forgiveness and pardon of so grave a sin, and no 
longer to boast in an unholy gift. For the Lord is nigh unto them that are of a contrite heart. With regard, 
therefore, to those who pride themselves that because of their benefactions of gold they were ordained in 
the Church, and resting confidently in this evil custom (so alien from God and inconsistent with the whole 
priesthood), with a proud look and open mouth vilify with abusive words those who on account of the 
strictness of their life were chosen by the Holy Ghost and have been ordained without any gift of money, 
we decree in the first place that they take the lowest place in their order; but if they do not amend let 
them be subjected to a fine. But if it appear that any one has done this [i.e., given money], at any time as a 
price for ordination, let him be dealt with according to the Apostolic Canon which says: “If a bishop has 
obtained possession of his dignity by means of money (the same rule applies also to a presbyter or 
deacon) let him be deposed and also the one who ordained him, and let him also be altogether cut off from 
communion, even as Simon Magus was by me Peter.” To the same effect is the second canon of our holy 
fathers of Chalcedon, which says: If any bishop gives ordination in return for money, and puts up for sale 
that which cannot be sold, and ordains for money a bishop or chorepiscopus, or presbyter, or deacon, or 
any other of those who are reckoned among the clergy; or who for money shall appoint anyone to the 
office of oeconomus, advocate, or paramonarius; or, in a word, who hath done anything else contrary to 


the canon, for the sake of filthy lucre—he who hath undertaken to do anything of this sort, having been 
convicted, shall be in danger of losing his degree. And he who has been ordained shall derive no 
advantage from the ordination or promotion thus negotiated; but let him remain a stranger to the dignity 
and responsibility which he attained by means of money. And if any one shall appear to have acted as a go- 
between in so shameful and godless a traffic, he also, if he be a cleric, shall be removed from his degree; 
if he be a layman or a monk, let him be excommunicated. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon V. 


It seems that such as glory in the fact that they owe their position to their liberality in gold to the Church, 
and who contemn those who were chosen because of their virtue and were appointed without any largess, 
should receive the lowest place in their order. And should they continue in their ways, let them be 
punished. But those who made such gifts so as to get ordinations, let such be cast forth from communion, 
as Simon Magus was by Peter. 


Hefele. 


Zonaras and Balsamon in earlier times, and later Christian Lupus and Van Espen, remarked that the 
second part of this canon treats of simony, but not the first. This has in view rather those who, on account 
of their large expenditure on churches and the poor, have been raised, without simony, to the clerical 
estate as a reward and recognition of their beneficence; and being proud of this, now depreciate other 
clergymen who were unable or unwilling to make such foundations and the like. 


CANON VI 
Concerning the holding of a local Synod at the time appointed. 


Since there is a canon which says, twice a year in each province, the canonical enquiries shall be made in 
the gatherings of the bishops; but because of the inconveniences which those who thus came together had 
to undergo in travelling, the holy fathers of the Sixth Council decreed that once each year, without regard 
to place or excuse which might be urged, a council should be held and the things which are amiss 
corrected. This canon we now renew. And if any prince be found hindering this being carried out, let him 
be excommunicated. But if any of the metropolitans shall take no care that this be done, he being free 
from constraint or fear or other reasonable excuse, let him be subjected to the canonical penalties. While 
the council is engaged in considering the canons or matters which have regard to the Gospel, it behoves 
the assembled Bishops, with all attention and grave thought to guard the divine and life-giving 
commandments of God, for in keeping of them there is great reward; because our lamp is the 
commandment, and our light is the law, and trial and discipline are the way of life, and the commandment 
of the Lord shining afar giveth light to the eyes. It is not permitted to a metropolitan to demand any of 
those things which the bishops bring with them, whether it be a horse or any other gift. If he be convicted 
of doing anything of this sort, he shall restore fourfold. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VI. 


Whenever it is not possible for a synod to meet according to the decree formulated long ago, twice in each 
year, at least let it be held once, as seemed good to the Sixth Synod. Should any magistrate forbid such 
meeting, let him be cast out: and a bishop who shall take no pains to assemble it, shall be subject to 
punishment. And when the synod is held, should it appear that the Metropolitan has taken anything away 
from any bishop, let him restore four-fold. 


Hefele. 


Anastasius remarks on this, that this ordinance (whether the whole canon or only its last passage must 
remain undecided) was not accepted by the Latins. That this canon did not forbid the so-called 
Synodicum, which the metropolitans had lawfully to receive from the bishops, and the bishops from the 
priests, is remarked by Van Espen, 1. c. p. 464. 

Compare with this (as Balsamon advises) the eighth canon of the Council in Trullo. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars I., Dist. XVIII., C. vij. 


CANON VII 


That to churches consecrated without any deposit of the reliques of the Saints, the defect should be made 
good. 


Paul the divine Apostle says: “The sins of some are open beforehand, and some they follow after.” These 
are their primary sins, and other sins follow these. Accordingly upon the heels of the heresy of the 
traducers of the Christians, there followed close other ungodliness. For as they took out of the churches 
the presence of the venerable images, so likewise they cast aside other customs which we must now 
revive and maintain in accordance with the written and unwritten law. We decree therefore that relics 
shall be placed with the accustomed service in as many of the sacred temples as have been consecrated 
without the relics of the Martyrs. And if any bishop from this time forward is found consecrating a temple 
without holy relics, he shall be deposed, as a transgressor of the ecclesiastical traditions. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon VII. 


Let reliques of the Holy Martyrs be placed in such churches as have been consecrated without them, and 
this with the accustomed prayers. But whoever shall consecrate a church without these shall be deposed 
as a transgressor of the traditions of the Church. 


Balsamon. 


But someone may be surprised that oratories to-day are consecrated without any deposition of reliques. 
And they may ask why the Divine Liturgy is not celebrated in them by bishops and not by priests only. The 
answer is that the superaltars (antimensia) which are made by the bishops when a church is consecrated, 
suffice oratories in lieu of consecration or enthronement when they are sent to them, on the occasion of 
their dedication or opening. They are called antimensia because they are in place of, and are antitypes of 
those many like tables which furnish thoroughly the holy Lord’s table. 


On the rite of consecrating churches with reliques see Cardinal Bona. (De Rebus Lit., Lib. I., cap. xix.) 


The Antimensia are consecrated at the same time as the church; a full account of the ceremony is found in 
the Euchologion (Goar’s ed., p. 648). A piece of cloth is placed on the altar and blessed, and then 
subsequently, as need requires, pieces are cut off from it and sent to the various oratories, etc. The main 
outline of the ceremony of consecration is as follows. 


J. M. Neale. 
(Int. Hist. East. Ch., p. 187. ) 


Relics being pounded up with fragrant gum, oil is poured over them by the bishop, and, distilling out to 
the corporals, is supposed to convey to them the mysterious virtues of the relics themselves. The holy 
Eucharist must then be celebrated on them for seven days, after which they are sent forth as they are 
wanted. 


CANON VIII 


That Hebrews ought not to be received unless they have been converted in sincerity of heart. 


Since certain, erring in the superstitions of the Hebrews, have thought to mock at Christ our God, and 
feigning to be converted to the religion of Christ do deny him, and in private and secretly keep the 
Sabbath and observe other Jewish customs, we decree that such persons be not received to communion, 
nor to prayers, nor into the Church; but let them be openly Hebrews according to their religion, and let 
them not bring their children to baptism, nor purchase or possess a slave. But if any of them, out of a 
sincere heart and in faith, is converted and makes profession with his whole heart, setting at naught their 
customs and observances, and so that others may be convinced and converted, such an one is to be 
received and baptized, and his children likewise; and let them be taught to take care to hold aloof from 
the ordinances of the Hebrews. But if they will not do this, let them in no wise be received. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon VIII. 

Hebrews must not be received unless they are manifestly converted with sincerity of heart. 
Hefele. 


The Greek commentators Balsamon and Zonaras understood the words “nor to baptize their children” to 
mean, “these seeming Christians may not baptize their own children,’” because they only seem to be 
Christians. But parents were never allowed to baptize their own children, and the true sense of the words 
in question comes out clearly from the second half of the canon. 


CANON IX 


That none of the books containing the heresy of the traducers of the Christians are to be hid. 


All the childish devices and mad ravings which have been falsely written against the venerable images, 
must be delivered up to the Episcopium of Constantinople, that they may be locked away with other 
heretical books. And if anyone is found hiding such books, if he be a bishop or presbyter or deacon, let 
him be deposed; but if he be a monk or layman, let him be anathema. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon IX. 


If any one is found to have concealed a book written against the venerable images, if he is on the clergy 
list let him be deposed; if a layman or monk let him be cut off. 


Van Espen. 


What here is styled Episcopium was the palace of the Patriarch. In this palace were the archives, and this 
was Called the “Cartophylacium,” in which the charts and episcopal laws were laid up. To this there was a 
prefect, the grand Chartophylax, one of the principal officials and of most exalted dignity of the Church of 
Constantinople, whose office Codinus explains as follows: “The Chartophylax has in his keeping all the 
charts which pertain to ecclesiastical law (that is to say the letters in which privileges and other rights of 
the Church are contained) and is the judge of all ecclesiastical causes, and presides over marriage 
controversies which are taken cognizance of, and proceedings for dissolution of the marriage bond; 
moreover, he is judge in other clerical strifes, as the right hand of the Patriarch.” 


In this Cartophylaceum or Archives, therefore, under the faithful guardianship of the Chartophylax, the 
fathers willed that the writings of the Iconoclasts should be laid up, lest in their perusal simple Catholics 
might be led astray. 


CANON X 


That no cleric ought to leave his diocese and go into another without the knowledge of the Bishop. 


Since certain of the clergy, misinterpreting the canonical constitutions, leave their own diocese and run 
into other dioceses, especially into this God-protected royal city, and take up their abode with princes, 
celebrating liturgies in their oratories, it is not permitted to receive such persons into any house or 
church without the license of their own Bishop and also that of the Bishop of Constantinople. And if any 
clerk shall do this without such license, and shall so continue, let him be deposed. With regard to those 
who have done this with the knowledge of the aforesaid Bishops, it is not lawful for them to undertake 
mundane and secular responsibilities, since this is forbidden by the sacred canons. And if anyone is 
discovered holding the office of those who are called Meizoteroi; let him either lay it down, or be deposed 
from the priesthood. Let him rather be the instructor of the children and others of the household, reading 
to them the Divine Scriptures, for to this end he received the priesthood. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon X. 


A clergyman who after leaving his own parish has settled in another far off from his own bishop and from 
the bishop of Constantinople, shall be received neither into house nor church. And if he shall persevere in 
his course, he shall be deposed. But if they shall do this with a knowledge of what we have said, they shall 
not receive a secular position; or should they have received them, they shall cease from them. And if they 
refuse they shall be deposed. 


Hefele. 

On the office of the meizoteroi , the Greek commentators Zonaras and Balsamon give us more exact 
information. We give the substance of it, viz.: they were majores domus stewards of the estates of high 
personages. 

Balsamon. 

On account of this canon it seems to me that the most holy Patriarch at the time and his Chartophylax 


allow alien clergymen to celebrate the liturgy in this royal city, even without letters dimissory of the local 
bishop of each one. 


CANON XI 


That OEconomi ought to be in the Episcopal palaces and in the Monasteries. 


Since we are under obligation to guard all the divine canons, we ought by all means to maintain in its 
integrity that one which says oeconomi are to be in each church. If the metropolitan appoints in his 
Church an oeconomus, he does well; but if he does not, it is permitted to the Bishop of Constantinople by 
his own (idias) authority to choose an oeconomus for the Church of the Metropolitan. A like authority 
belongs to the metropolitans, if the Bishops who are subject to them do not wish to appoint oeconomi in 
their churches. The same rule is also to be observed with respect to monasteries. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XI. 


If the Metropolitan does not elect an oeconomus of the metropolis, the patriarch shall do so. If the bishop 
shall not do so, the Metropolitan shall; for so it seemed good to the fathers assembled at Chalcedon. The 
same law shall hold in monasteries. 


Hefele. 


The Synod of Chalcedon required the appointment of special oeconomi only for all bishops’ churches; but 
our synod extended this prescription also to monasteries. 


Van Espen. 


Bishops at their ordination among other things promise that they will observe the canons, and the bishops 
of the Synod say that among these canons they are bound to keep the one that orders them to appoint an 
OEconomus. 


Among the officials of the Constantinopolitan Church, Codinus names first The Grand OEconomus, “who” 
(he says) “holds in his own power all the faculties of the Church, and all their returns; and is the dispenser 
in this matter as well to the Patriarch as to the Church.” 


Balsamon and Aristenus refer to Canon xxvj. of Chalcedon; and point out how here the power of 
Constantinople was added to. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars. II., Causa IX., Quaest. III., 
Canon iij. 


CANON XII 


That a Bishop or Hegumenos ought not to alienate any part of the suburban estate of the church. 


If bishop or hegumenos is found alienating any part of the farm lands of the bishoprick or monastery into 
the hands of secular princes, or surrendering them to any other person, such act is null according to the 
canon of the holy Apostles, which says: “Let the bishop take care of all the Church’s goods, and let him 
administer the same according as in the sight of God.” It is not lawful for him to appropriate any part 
himself, or to confer upon his relations the things which belong to God. If they are poor let them be helped 
among the poor; but let them not be used as a pretext for smuggling away the Church’s property. And if it 
be urged that the land is only a loss and yields no profit, the place is not on that account to be given to the 
secular rulers, who are in the neighbourhood; but let it be given to clergymen or husbandmen. And if they 
have resorted to dishonest craft, so that the ruler has bought the land from the husbandman or cleric, 
such transaction shall likewise be null, and the land shall be restored to the bishoprick or monastery. And 
the bishop or hegumenos doing this shall be turned out, the bishop from his bishoprick and the 
hegumenos from his monastery, as those who wasted what they did not gather. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XII. 


According to what seemed good to the Holy Apostles, any act of alienation of the goods of a diocese or of 
a monastery made by the bishop, or by the superior of the monastery, shall be null. And the Bishop or 
Superior who shall have done this shall be expelled. 


Van Espen. 


As at the time of this Synod by the favour of kings and princes the way was frequently open to 
ecclesiastical dignities, clergymen might easily be induced through ambition to make over to princes some 
part of the Church’s possessions, if only by so doing they might arrive at the coveted preferment through 
their patronage, and then desiring to make good this simoniacal promise, they studied to transfer the 
church’s goods to their patrons; with regard to these the present decree of the synod was made. 


But because human ambition is cunning, and solicitously seeks a way of attaining its ends, ambitious 
clerics tried by various colouring to give a tone to and to palliate these translations of church-goods to 


princes and magistrates, so that they might attain to that they aimed at by the favour of said princes and 
magistrates. 


Two such pretexts the synod exposes and rejects in the present canon. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Pars II., Causa XII., Quaest. II., canon xix. 


CANON XIII 


That they are worthy of special condemnation who turn the monasteries into public houses. 


During the calamity which was brought to pass in the Churches, because of our sins, some of the sacred 
houses, for example, bishops’ palaces and monasteries, were seized by certain men and became public 
inns. If those who now hold them choose to give them back, so that they may be restored to their original 
use, well and good; but if not, and these persons are on the sacerdotal list, we command that they be 
deposed; if they be monks or laymen, that they be excommunicated, as those who have been condemned 
from the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and assigned their place where the worm dieth not and 
the fire is not quenched, because they set themselves against the voice of the Lord, which says: “Make not 
my Father’s house an house of merchandise.” 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XIII. 


Those who make common diocesan or monastic goods, unless they restore to the bishop or superior the 
things belonging to the diocese or monastery, the whole proceeding shall be null. If they are persons in 
Holy Orders they shall be deposed, but if laymen or monks they shall be cast out. 


Van Espen. 


No doubt by “the calamity” here is intended a reference to the troubles occasioned by the Iconoclasts, 
during whose time of domination many nefarious things were perpetrated against the orthodox, and most 
bitter of all was the persecution of the monks and priests by Leo the Isaurian and by his son Constantine 
Copronymus, both of them supporters of the Iconoclasts. 


And so it came to pass that by this persecution and through the nefarious vexations of the Iconoclasts, 
many monks and clerics fled from their monasteries and left vacant the Episcopia or holy houses, and so it 
became easy for people to come in and occupy the empty monasteries and religious houses, and to turn 
them to common and profane uses, especially when the anger of the Emperors and of the Iconoclasts was 
known to be fierce against the monks, and such bishops and priests as were worshippers of images. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Pars. II., Causa xix., Quaest. III., canon v., in Anastasius’s 
version but lacking the opening words which are supplied by the Roman Correctors. 


CANON XIV 


That no one without ordination ought to read in the ambo during the synaxis. 


That there is a certain order established in the priesthood is very evident to all, and to guard diligently the 
promotions of the priesthood is well pleasing to God. Since therefore we see certain youths who have 
received the clerical tonsure, but who have not yet received ordination from the bishop, reading in the 
ambo during the Synaxis, and in doing this violating the canons, we forbid this to be done (from 
henceforth,) and let this prohibition be observed also amongst the monks. It is permitted to each 
hegumenos in his own monastery to ordain a reader, if he himself had received the laying on of hands by a 
bishop to the dignity of hegumenos, and is known to be a presbyter. Chorepiscopi may likewise, according 
to ancient custom and with the bishop’s authorization, appoint readers. 


Notes. 

Ancient Epitome of Canon XIV. 

No one shall read from the ambon unless he has been ordained by the bishop. And this shall be in force 
also among monks. The superior of a monastery, if he has been ordained by the bishop, may ordain a 
lector but only in his own monastery. A chorepiscopus also can make a lector. 

Balsamon. 

I say therefore from this present canon and from canon xix. that they may properly be made superiors, 


who have never received holy orders; since women may be placed in such positions in our monasteries. 
And as these women do not hear confessions, nor make readers, so neither do superiors do this who are 


neither monks nor priests, nor could they 
Hefele. 


Van Espen (I. c. p. 469 sqq., and Jus Canon., t. i. pt. xxxi. tit. 31, c. 6), professes to show (a) that at that 
time there was no special benediction of abbots (different from their ordination as priests), and that 
therefore the words, “if he (the superior of the monastery) himself is consecrated by the bishop to the 
office of hegumenus,” and “evidently is a priest,” mean the same; (b) that at the time of our Synod every 
superior of a monastery, a prior as well as an abbot, had the power of conferring upon the monks of his 
monastery the order of lector; but (c) that the way in which Anastasius translated the canon (si dumtaxat 
Abbati manus impositio facta noscatur ab episcopo secundum morem praeficiendorum abbatum), and the 
reception of this translation into the Corpus juris canonici, c.l., Dist. lxix., gave occasion to concede the 
right in question, of ordaining lectors, only to the solemnly consecrated (and insulated) abbots. 


This canon is found (as just noted) in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Pars I., Dist. LXIX, c.j. 


CANON XV 


That a clerk ought not to be set over two churches. 


From henceforth no clergyman shall be appointed over two churches, for this savours of merchandise and 
filthy lucre, and is altogether alien from ecclesiastical custom. We have heard by the very voice of the 
Lord that, “No man can serve two masters, for either he will hate the one and love the other, or else he 
will hold to the one and despise the other.” Each one, therefore, as says the Apostle, in the calling wherein 
he was called, in the same he ought to abide, and in one only church to give attendance. For in the affairs 
of the Church, what is gained through filthy lucre is altogether separate from God. To meet the necessities 
of this life, there are various occupations, by means of which, if one so desire, let him procure the things 
needful for the body. For says the Apostle, “These hands have ministered unto my necessities, and to them 
that were with me.” Occupations of this sort may be obtained in the God-protected city. But in the country 
places outside, because of the small number of people, let a dispensation be granted. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XV. 


Hereafter at Constantinople a cleric may not serve two churches. But in the outskirts this may be 
permitted on account of the scarcity of men. 


Van Espen. 


This means that in the country or where men are so scarce that each parish cannot have its own 
presbyter, one presbyter should be allowed to serve two churches, not that so he may supply his own 
need, (as to-day is allowed by the combination of benefices), but that so the necessities of the parishioners 
may be provided for. 


It should be noted that the synod deems it “filthy lucre” and “separate from God” if ecclesiastical 
ministries are performed “for the necessaries of life,” and is of opinion that the clergy should seek their 
support from some honest employment or work by the example of Paul, rather than to turn ecclesiastical 
ministrations to the attaining of temporal things, and to use these as an art by which to gain bread. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Pars. II., Causa XXI., Quaest. I, canon j. where the gloss 
is “because there the clergy are few.” 


CANON XVI 


That it does not become one in holy orders to be clad in costly apparel. 


All buffoonery and decking of the body ill becomes the priestly rank. Therefore those bishops and clerics 
who array themselves in gay and showy clothing ought to correct themselves, and if they do not amend 
they ought to be subjected to punishment. So likewise they who anoint themselves with perfumes. When 
the root of bitterness sprang up, there was poured into the Catholic Church the pollution of the heresy of 
the traducers of the Christians. And such as were defiled by it, not only detested the pictured images, but 
also set at naught all decorum, being exceedingly mad against those who lived gravely and religiously; so 
that in them was fulfilled that which is written, “The service of God is abominable to the sinner.” If 
therefore, any are found deriding those who are clad in poor and grave raiment, let them be corrected by 
punishment. For from early times every man in holy orders wore modest and grave clothing; and verily 
whatever is worn, not so much because of necessity, as for the sake of outward show, savours of dandyism, 
as says Basil the Great. Nor did anyone array himself in raiment embroidered with silk, nor put many 
coloured ornaments on the border of his garments; for they had heard from the lips of God that “They that 
wear soft clothing are in kings’ houses.” 


Tertullian 


Part Fourth 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XVI. 


Bishops and clergymen arraying themselves in splendid clothes and anointed with perfumes must be 
corrected. Should they persist, they must be punished. 


Balsamon and Zonaras tell of the magnificence in dress assumed by some of the superior clergy among 
the Iconoclasts, wearing stuffs woven with threads of gold, and their loins girt with golden girdles, and 
sentences embroidered in gold on the edge of their raiment. It is curious to note how often heretics fall 
into extremes. We have seen how Eustathius wore a conspicuous garb and was not willing to appear in the 
ordinary dress of a clergyman of his day. His was the one extreme of ultra clerical or, I should say, ascetic 
clothing. These Iconoclasts went to the other extreme and dressed themselves like men of the world, 
giving themselves the dandy airs of the fops of the day, thus, as always, making themselves ridiculous in 
the eyes of the wise, and their office contemptible in the eyes of the common people. 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars. II., Causa XXI., Quaest. IV, 
canon j. 


CANON XVII 


That he shall not be allowed to begin the building of an oratory, who has not the means wherewith to 
finish it. 


Certain monks having left their monasteries because they desired to rule, and, unwilling to obey, are 
undertaking to build oratories, but have not the means to finish them. Now whoever shall undertake to do 
anything of this sort, let him be forbidden by the bishop of the place. But if he have the means wherewith 
to finish, let what he has designed be carried on to completion. The same rule is to be observed with 
regard to laymen and clerics. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XVII. 


Whoever wishes to build a monastery, if he has the wherewithal to finish it, let him begin the work, and let 
him bring it to a conclusion. But if not, let him be prohibited by the bishop of the place. The same law 
shall apply to laymen and monks. 


Van Espen refers to Gratian’s Decretum, Pars. III., De Consecrat., Dist. I., canon ix., et seqq. 


Balsamon also refers his readers to the Fourth Book of the Basilica, title I., chapter I., which is part of 
Justinian’s cxxiij. Novel, also to the first canon of the so-called First-and-Second Council held at 
Constantinople in the Church of the Holy Apostles. 


CANON XVIII 


That women ought not to live in bishops’ houses, nor in monasteries of men. 


“Be ye without offence to those who are without,” says the divine Apostle. Now for women to live in 
Bishops’ houses or in monasteries is ground for grave offence. Whoever therefore is known to have a 
female slave or freewoman in the episcopal palace or in a monastery for the discharge of some service, let 
him be rebuked. And if he still continue to retain her, let him be deposed. If it happens that women are on 
the suburban estates, and the bishop or hegumenos desires to go thither, so long as the bishop or 
hegumenos is present, let no woman at that time continue her work, but let her betake herself to some 
other place until the bishop [or hegumenos ] has departed, so that there be no occasion of complaint. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XVIII. 


It is not fitting that women should be kept in episcopal houses or in monasteries. If anyone shall dare to 
do so, he shall be reproved; but if he persists, he shall be deposed. No woman is allowed to serve or even 
to appear where a bishop or a superior of a monastery is present, but let her keep herself apart until he 
be gone. 


Van Espen. 
Every woman the present canon expels from the Episcopium or bishop’s house, agreeably to Novel 


CXXIII, chapter 29, of the Emperor Justinian, which, (although the Nicene canon on the subject makes a 
mother, sister, daughter and other persons free from all suspicions, exceptions), admits no exceptions in 


the case of a bishop, but says, “We allow no bishop to have any woman or to live with one.” 


For as bishops are set in a higher grade above the rest of the clergy, and ought to be like lights set on a 
candlestick to give light, rightly they are ordered more than others to take care to avoid all appearance of 
evil, and to remove all from them that might cause suspicion. 


With regard to monks and their houses see Justinian’s Novel CXXXIII., Cap. IV. 


CANON XIX 


That the vows of those in holy orders and of monks, and of nuns are to be made without the exaction of 
gifts. 


The abomination of filthy lucre has made such inroads among the rulers of the churches, that certain of 
those who call themselves religious men and women, forgetting the commandments of the Lord have been 
altogether led astray, and for the sake of money have received those presenting themselves for the 
sacerdotal order and the monastic life. And hence the first step of those so received being unlawful, the 
whole proceeding is rendered null, as says Basil the Great. For it is not possible that God should be served 
by means of mammon. If therefore, anyone is found doing anything of this kind, if he be a bishop or 
hegumenos, or one of the priesthood, either let him cease to do so any longer or else let him be deposed, 
according to the second canon of the Holy Council of Chalcedon. If the offender be an abbess, let her be 
sent away from her monastery, and placed in another in a subordinate position. In like manner is a 
hegumenos to be dealt with, who has not the ordination of a presbyter. With regard to what has been 
given by parents as a dowry for their children, or which persons themselves have contributed out of their 
own property, with the declaration that such gifts were made to God, we have decreed, that whether the 
persons in whose behalf the gifts were made, continue to live in the monastery or not, the gifts are to 
remain with the monastery in accordance with their first determination; unless indeed there be ground for 
complaint against the superior. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XIX. 


Whoever for money admits those coming to Holy Orders or to the monastic life, if he be bishop, or 
superior of a monastery or any other in sacred orders, shall either cease or be deposed. And the Superior 
of a monastery of women shall be expelled [if she have done so] and shall be given over to subjection. The 
same shall be the case with a superior of monks, if he be not a priest. But the possessions brought by 
those who come in, let them remain, whether the persons remain or not, provided the superior be not to 
blame. 


Balsamon. 


But someone may ask how it is that canon V,, orders that he that performs an ordination for money is eo 
ipso to be deposed, whereas this canon provides that he who receives a cleric or monk on account of a 
pecuniary gift is to cease or else to be deposed. The answer is, that whenever anyone performs an 
ordination for money, according to canon V,, he is to be deposed; but when it was only a reception of a 
person which took place, whether into the list of the clergy or into a monastery by reason of money, who 
did this is only to be deposed, if after being denounced he persists in this evil. The canons therefore are 
diverse in their scope. The fifth treats of unlawful ordination, but this one of improper receptions. 


CANON XX 


That from henceforth, no double monastery shall be erected; and concerning the double monasteries 
already in existence. 


We decree that from henceforth, no double monastery shall be erected; because this has become an 
offence and cause of complaint to many. In the case of those persons who with the members of their 
family propose to leave the world and follow the monastic life, let the men go into a monastery for men, 
and the women into a monastery for women; for this is well-pleasing to God. The double monasteries 
which are already in existence, shall observe the rule of our holy Father Basil, and shall be ordered by his 
precepts, monks and nuns shall not dwell together in the same monastery, for in thus living together 
adultery finds its occasion. No monk shall have access to a nunnery; nor shall a nun be permitted to enter 
a monastery for the sake of conversing with anyone therein. No monk shall sleep in a monastery for 
women, nor eat alone with a nun. When food is brought by men to the canonesses, let the abbess 
accompanied by some one of the aged nuns, receive it outside the gates of the women’s monastery. When 
a monk desires to see one of his kinswomen, who may be in the nunnery, let him converse with her in the 
presence of the abbess, and that in a very few words, and then let him speedily take his departure. 


Notes. 


Ancient Epitome of Canon XX. 


Monasteries shall not be double, neither shall monks and nuns live in the same building, nor shall they 
talk together apart. Moreover if a man takes anything to a canoness, let him wait without and hand it to 
her, and let him see his relative in the presence of her superior. 


Van Espen. 


It is evident, as Zonaras remarks, that the double monasteries here referred to are not those in which men 
and women live together, in one house, which in this canon is not tolerated at all, but those which were 
situated so close together that it was evident there could easily be an entrance from one to the other, 
these are allowed under certain cautions by this canon. 


But not only the Greeks but the Latins also often disapproved of such monasteries. See decree in Gratian, 
Pars. II., Causa XVIII., Q. II., canon xxviij., and Pope Paschal’s letter (Epis. X) to Didacus, Abp. of 
Compostella. 


Despite all this St. Bridget of Sweden again instituted double monasteries in the XV“th century, 
concerning which Thomas Walsingham, a monk of St. Alban’s Abbey, in England, writes that in 1414, King 
Henry founded three monasteries, of which the third was a Brigittine, professing the rule of St. Augustine, 
with the additions called by them the Rule of the Saviour. “These two convents had one church in 
common, the nuns lived in the upper part under the roof, the brothers on the ground-floor, and each 
convent had a separate inclosure; and after profession no one went forth, except by special licence of the 
Lord Pope.” 


With regard to the chaplains of nuns, provision is found in Justinian’s Code. (Lib. xliv., De Epis. et clericis. 


) 


This canon is found in the Corpus Juris Canonici, Gratian’s Decretum, Pars. II., Causa XVIII., Q. II., canon 
Xxj. 


CANON XxI 


That monks are not to leave their monasteries and go into others. 


A monk or nun ought not to leave the monastery to which he or she is attached, and betake themselves to 
others. But if one do this, he ought to be received as a guest. It is not however proper that he be made a 
member of the monastery, without the consent of his hegumenos. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXI. 


It is not allowed to a monk or a nun to leave her own house and enter another; but if he (or she) enters let 
(him or her) be received as a guest; but let him (or her) not be admitted at all nor given hospitality 
contrary to the will of the superior. 


Aristenus. 


The present canon does not allow a monk or a nun who goes to another house to be received into, nor 
even to be admitted as a guest, lest by force of necessity he be led astray to worldly things and so remain. 
Moreover it does not permit a woman to be admitted and received and reckoned in the number of the 
sisters without the consent of the superior. 


It seems to me that in Aristenus an ouk must have crept into the text and that the first sentence should 
read as now but omitting the “not.” This makes him agree with Zonaras who says “the man must be 
received as a guest lest he go to a profane tavern and be forced to associate with those who have never 
learned how to live decently.” It is clear that the “superior” referred to is that of the house whence the 
monk or nun went forth. 


CANON XXII 


That when it happens that monks have to eat with women they ought to observe giving of thanks, and 
abstemiousness, and discretion. 


To surrender all things to God, and not to serve our own wills, is great gain. For says the divine Apostle, 
“whether ye eat or drink, do all to the glory of God.” And Christ our God has bidden us in his Gospels, to 
cut off the beginning of sins; for not only is adultery rebuked by him, but even the movement of the mind 
towards the act of adultery when he says, “Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath 
committed adultery with her already in his heart.” We who have been thus taught ought therefore to 


purify our minds. Now although all things are lawful, all things are not expedient, as we have been taught 
by the mouth of the Apostle. It is needful that all men should eat in order that they may live. And for those 
to whom life consists of marrying, and bringing forth children, and of the condition of the lay state, there 
is nothing unbecoming in men and women eating together, only let them give thanks to the giver of the 
food; but if there be the entertainments of the theatre, that is, Satanic songs accompanied with the 
meretricious inflections of harps, there come upon them, through these things, the curse of the prophet, 
who thus speaks: “Woe to them who drink wine with harp and psaltery, but they regard not the works of 
the Lord, and consider not the works of his hands.” Whenever persons of this sort are found among 
Christians, let them amend their ways; but if they will not do so, let there overtake them the penalties 
which have been enacted in the canons by our predecessors. With regard to those whose life is free from 
care and apart from men, that is, those who have resolved before the Lord God to carry the solitary yoke, 
they should sit down alone and in silence. Moreover it is also altogether unlawful for those who have 
chosen the priestly life to eat in private with women, unless it be with God-fearing and discreet men and 
women, so that even their feast may be turned to spiritual edification. The same rule is to be observed 
with relatives. Again, if it happen that a monk or priest while on a journey does not have with him what is 
absolutely necessary for him, and, because of his pressing needs, thinks well to turn aside into an inn or 
into someone’s house, this he is permitted to do, seeing that need compels. 


Notes. 
Ancient Epitome of Canon XXII. 


There is no objection to laywomen eating with men: it is not right however for men who have chosen the 
lonely life, to eat privately with women; unless perchance together with them that fear God and with 
religious men and women. But when travelling, a monk or anyone in sacred orders, not carrying necessary 
provisions with him, may enter a public house. 


Balsamon refers in connexion with this canon to Apostolic Canons xlij. and xliij.; Ix. of the Synod of 
Carthage, and lxij. of the Synod in Trullo. 


THE LETTER OF THE SYNOD TO THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS 


(Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. VII., col. 577.) 


To our most religious and most serene princes, Constantine and Irene his mother. Tarasius, the unworthy 
bishop of your God-protected royal city, new Rome, and all the holy Council which met at the good 
pleasure of God and upon the command of your Christ-loving majesty in the renowned metropolis of Nice, 
the second council to assemble in this city. 


Christ our God (who is the head of the Church) was glorified, most noble princes, when your heart, which 
he holds in his hands, gave forth that good word bidding us to assemble in his name, in order that we 
might strengthen our hold on the sure, immovable, and God-given truth contained in the Church’s 
dogmas. As your heads were crowned with gold and most brilliant stones, so likewise were your minds 
adorned with the precepts of the Gospel and the teachings of the Fathers. And being the disciples and 
companions, as it were, of those whose sounds went forth into all the earth, ye became the leaders in the 
way of piety of all who bore the name of Christ, setting forth clearly the word of truth, and giving a 
brilliant example of orthodoxy and piety; so that ye were to the faithful as so many burning lamps. The 
Church which was ready to fall, ye upheld with your hands, strengthening it with sound doctrine, and 
bringing into the unity of a right judgment those who were at variance. We may therefore well say with 
boldness that it was through you that the good pleasure of God brought about the triumph of godliness, 
and filled our mouth with joy and our tongue with gladness. And these things our lips utter with a formal 
decree. For what is more glorious than to maintain the Church’s interests; and what else is more 
calculated to provoke our gladness? 


Certain men rose up, having the form of godliness, inasmuch as they were clothed with the dignity of the 
priesthood, but denying the power thereof; and thus deserving for themselves the charge of being but 
priests of Babylon. Of such the word of prophecy had before declared that “lawlessness went forth from 
the priests of Babylon.” Nay more, they banded themselves together in a sanhedrim, like to that which 
Caiaphas held, and became the propagators of ungodly doctrines. And having a mouth full of cursing and 
bitterness, they thought to win the mastery by means of abusive words. With a slanderous tongue and a 
pen of a like character, and objecting to the very terms used by God himself, they devised marvellous 
tales, and then proceeded to stigmatise as idolaters the royal priesthood and the holy nation, even those 
who had put on Christ, and by his grace had been kept safe from the folly of idols. And having a mind set 
upon evil, they took in hand unlawful deeds, thinking to suppress altogether the depicting of the 
venerable images. Accordingly, as many icons as were set in mosaic work they dug out, and those which 
were in painted waxwork, they scraped away; thus turning the comely beauty of the sacred temples into 
complete disorder. Among doings of this sort, it is to be specially noted that the pictures set up on tablets 
in memory of Christ our God and of his Saints, they gave over to the flames. Finally, in a word, having 
desecrated our churches, they reduced them to utter confusion. Then some bishops became the leaders of 


this heresy and where before was peace, they fomented strife among the people; and instead of wheat 
sowed tares in the Church’s fields. They mingled wine with water, and gave the foul draught to those 
about them. Although but Arabian wolves, they hid themselves under sheeps’ clothing, and by specious 
reasoning against the truth sought to commend their lie. But all the while “they hatched asps’ eggs and 
wove a spider’s web,” as says the prophet; and “he that would eat of their eggs, having crushed one, 
found it to be addled, with a basilisk within it,” and giving forth a deadly stench. 


In such a state of affairs, with a lie busy destroying the truth, ye, most gracious and most noble princes, 
did not idly allow so grave a plague, and such soul-destroying error long to continue in your day. But 
moved by the divine Spirit which abideth in you, ye set yourselves with all your strength utterly to 
exterminate it, and thus preserve the stability of the Church’s government, and likewise concord among 
your subjects; so that your whole empire might be established in peace agreeably with the name [Irene] 
you bear. Ye rightly reasoned, that it was not to be patiently endured, that while in other matters we could 
be of one mind and live in concord, yet in what ought to be the chief concern of our life, the peace of the 
Churches, there was amongst us strife and division. And that too, when Christ being our head, we ought 
to be members one of another, and one body, by our mutual agreement and faith. Accordingly, ye 
commanded our holy and numerously-attended council to assemble in the metropolis of Nice, in order that 
after having rid the Church of division, we might restore to unity the separated members, and might be 
careful to rend and utterly destroy the coarse cloak of false doctrine, which they had woven of thorn fibre, 
and unfold again the fair robe of orthodoxy. 


And now having carefully traced the traditions of the Apostles and Fathers, we are bold to speak. Having 
but one mind by the inbreathing of the most Holy Spirit, and being all knit together in one, and 
understanding the harmonious tradition of the Catholic Church, we are in perfect harmony with the 
symphonies set forth by the six, holy and ecumenical councils; and accordingly we have anathematised 
the madness of Arius, the frenzy of Macedonius, the senseless understanding of Appolinarius, the man- 
worship of Nestorius, the irreverent mingling of the natures devised by Eutyches and Dioscorus, and the 
many-headed hydra which is their companion. We have also anathematised the idle tales of Origen, 
Didymus, and Evagrius; and the doctrine of one will held by Sergius, Honorius, Cyrus, and Pyrrhus, or 
rather, we have anathematised their own evil will. Finally, taught by the Spirit, from whom we have drawn 
pure water, we have with one accord and one soul, altogether wiped out with the sponge of the divine 
dogmas the newly devised heresy, well-worthy to be classed with those just mentioned, which springing 
up after them, uttered such empty nonsense about the sacred icons. And the contrivers of this vain, but 
revolutionary babbling we have cast forth far from the Church’s precincts. 


And as the hands and feet are moved in accordance with the directions of the mind, so likewise, we, 
having received the grace and strength of the Spirit, and having also the assistance and co-operation of 
your royal authority, have with one voice declared as piety and proclaimed as truth: that the sacred icons 
of our Lord Jesus Christ are to be had and retained, inasmuch as he was very man; also those which set 
forth what is historically narrated in the Gospels; and those which represent our undefiled Lady, the holy 
Mother of God; and likewise those of the Holy Angels (for they have manifested themselves in human form 
to those who were counted worthy of the vision of them), or of any of the Saints. [We have also decreed] 
that the brave deeds of the Saints be pourtrayed on tablets and on the walls, and upon the sacred vessels 
and vestments, as hath been the custom of the holy Catholic Church of God from ancient times; which 
custom was regarded as having the force of law in the teaching both of those holy leaders who lived in the 
first ages of the Church, and also of their successors our reverend Fathers. [We have likewise decreed] 
that these images are to be reverenced (proskunein), that is, salutations are to be offered to them. The 
reason for using the word is, that it has a two-fold signification. For kunein in the old Greek tongue 
signifies both “to salute” and “to kiss.” And the preposition pros gives to it the additional idea of strong 
desire towards the subject; as for example, we have phero and prosphero, kuro and proskuro, and so also 
we have kuneo and proskuneo. Which last word implies salutation and strong love; for that which one 
loves he also reverences (proskunei) and what he reverences that he greatly loves, as the everyday 
custom, which we observe towards those we love, bears witness, and in which both ideas are practically 
illustrated when two friends meet together. The word is not only made use of by us, but we also find it set 
down in the Divine Scriptures by the ancients. For it is written in the histories of the Kings, “And David 
rose up and fell upon his face and did reverence to (prosekunese) Jonathan three times and kissed him” (1 
Kings xx. 41). And what is it that the Lord in the Gospel says concerning the Pharisees? “They love the 
uppermost rooms at feasts and greetings (aspasmous) in the markets.” It is evident that by “greetings” 
here, he means reverence (proskunesin) for the Pharisees being very high-minded and thinking 
themselves to be righteous were eager to be reverenced by all, but not [merely] to be kissed. For to 
receive salutations of this latter sort savoured too much of lowly humility, and this was not to the 
Pharisees’ liking. We have also the example of Paul the divine Apostle, as Luke in the Acts of the Apostles 
relates: “When we were come to Jerusalem, the brethren received us gladly, and the day following Paul 
went in with us unto James, and all the presbyters were present. And when he had saluted (aspasamenos) 
them, he declared particularly what things God had wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry” (Acts 
xxl. 17, 18, 19). By the salutation here mentioned, the Apostle evidently intended to render that reverence 
of honour (timetiken proskunesin) which we shew to one another, and of which he speaks when he says 
concerning Jacob, that “he reverenced (prosekunesen) the top of his staff” (Heb. xi. 21). With these 
examples agrees what Gregory surnamed Theologus says: “Honour Bethlehem, and reverence 


(proskuneson) the manger.” 


Now who of those rightly and sincerely understanding the Divine Scriptures, has ever supposed that these 
examples which we have cited speak of the worship in spirit (tes en pneumati latreias)? [Certainly no one 
has ever thought so] except perhaps some persons utterly bereft of sense and ignorant of all knowledge of 
the Scriptures and of the teaching of the Fathers. Surely Jacob did not adore (elatreusen) the top of his 
staff; and surely Gregory Theologus does not bid us to adore (latreuein) the manger? By no means. 


Again, when offering salutations to the life-giving Cross, we together sing: “We reverence (proskunomen), 
thy cross, O Lord, and we also reverence (proskunomen) the spear which opened the life-giving side of thy 
goodness.” This is clearly but a salutation, and is so called, and its character is evinced by our touching 
the things mentioned with our lips. We grant that the word proskunesis is frequently found in the Divine 
Scriptures and in the writings of our learned and holy Fathers for the worship in spirit (epi tes en 
pneumati latreias), since, being a word of many significations, it may be used to express that kind of 
reverence which is service. As there is also the veneration of honour, love and fear. In this sense it is, that 
we venerate your glorious and most noble majesty. So also there is another veneration which comes of 
fear alone, thus Jacob venerated Esau. Then there is the veneration of gratitude, as Abraham reverenced 
the sons of Heth, for the field which he received from them for a burying place for Sarah his wife. And 
finally, those looking to obtain some gift, venerate those who are above them, as Jacob venerated Pharaoh. 
Therefore because this term has these many significations, the Divine Scriptures teaching us, “Thou shalt 
venerate the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve,” says simply that veneration is to be given to 
God, but does not add the word “only;” for veneration being a word of wide meaning is an ambiguous 
term; but it goes on to say “thou shalt serve (latreuseis) him only,” for to God alone do we render latria. 


The things which we have decreed, being thus well supported, it is confessedly and beyond all question 
acceptable and well-pleasing before God, that the images of our Lord Jesus Christ as man, and those of 
the undefiled Mother of God, the ever-virgin Mary, and of the honourable Angels and of all Saints, should 
be venerated and saluted. And if anyone does not so believe, but undertakes to debate the matter further 
and is evil affected with regard to the veneration due the sacred images, such an one our holy ecumenical 
council (fortified by the inward working of the Spirit of God, and by the traditions of the Fathers and of 
the Church) anathematises. Now anathema is nothing less than complete separation from God. For if any 
are quarrelsome and will not obediently accept what has now been decreed, they but kick against the 
pricks, and injure their own souls in their fighting against Christ. And in taking pleasure at the insults 
which are offered to the Church, they clearly shew themselves to be of those who madly make war upon 
piety, and are therefore to be regarded as in the same category with the heretics of old times, and their 
companions and brethren in ungodliness. 


We have sent our brethren and fellow priests, God-beloved Bishops, together with certain of the 
Hegumenoi and clergy, that they may give a full report of our proceedings to your godly-hearing ears. In 
proof and confirmation of what we have decreed, and also for the assurance of your most religious 
majesty, we have submitted proofs from the Fathers, a few of the many we have gathered together in 
illustration of the brightly shining truth. 


And now may the Saviour of us all, who reigns with you (sumbasileuon humin) and who was pleased to 
vouchsafe his peace to the Churches through you, preserve your kingdom for many years, and also your 
council, princes, and faithful army, and the whole estate of the empire; and may he also give you victory 
over all your enemies. For he it is, who says: “As I live, saith the Lord, they that glorify me, I will glorify.” 
He it is also who hath girded you with strength, and will smite all your enemies, and make your people to 
rejoice. 


And do thou, O city, the new Sion, rejoice and be glad; thou that art the wonder of the whole world. For 
although David hath not reigned in thee, nevertheless thy pious princes here preside over thy affairs as 
David would have done. The Lord is in the midst of thee; may his name be blessed forever and ever. Amen. 


EXCURSUS ON THE TWO LETTERS OF GREGORY II. TO THE EMPEROR LEO 
(J. B. Bury, Appendix 14 to Vol. V. of his edition of Gibbon’s Rome. 1898.) 


It is incorrect to say that “the two epistles of Gregory II. have been preserved in the Acts of the Nicene 
Council” [as Gibbon does]. In modern collections of the Acts of Ecclesiastical Councils, they have been 
printed at the end of the Acts of the Second Nicene Council. But they first came to light at the end of the 
XVI*th. century and were printed for the first time in the Annales Ecclesiastici of Baronius, who had 
obtained them from Fronton le Duc. This scholar had copied the text from a Greek ms. at Rheims. Since 
then other mss. have been found, the earliest belonging to the XI*th., if not the Xth century. 


In another case we should say that the external evidence for the genuineness of the epistles was good. We 
know on the authority of Theophanes that Gregory wrote one or more letters to Leo (epistolen dogmatiken 
, sub a. m. 6172, oi epistolon, sub a. m. 6221); and we should have no external reasons to suspect copies 
dating from about 300 years later. But the omission of these letters in the Acts of the Nicene Council, 


though they are stated to have been read at the council, introduces a shadow of suspicion. If they were 
preserved, how comes it that they were not preserved in the Acts of the Council, like the letter of Gregory 
to the Patriarch Germanus? There is no trace anywhere of the Latin originals. 


Turning to the contents, we find enough to convert suspicion into a practical certainty that the documents 
are forgeries. This is the opinion of M. l’abbe Duchesne (the editor of the Liber Pontificalis), M. L. Guerard 
(Melanges d’Archeologie et d’Histoire, p. 44 sqq., 1890); Mr. Hodgkin (Italy and her Invaders, Vol. vi., p. 
501 sqq.). A false date (the beginning of Leo’s reign is placed in the XIV“th. instead of the XV“%th. 
indiction), and the false implication that the Imperial territory of the “Ducatus Romae” terminated at 
twenty-four stadia, or three miles, from Rome, point to an author who was neither a contemporary of Leo 
nor a resident in Rome. But the insolent tone of the letters is enough to condemn them. Gregory II. would 
never have addressed to his sovereign the crude abuse with which these documents teem. Another 
objection (which I have never seen noticed) is that in the First Letter the famous image of Christ which 
was pulled down by Leo, is stated to have been in the “Chalkoprateia” (bronzesmith’s quarter), whereas, 
according to the trustworthy sources, it was above the Chalka gate of the Palace. 


Rejecting the letters on these grounds—which are supported by a number of smaller points—we get rid of 
the difficulty about a Lombard siege of Ravenna before a.d. 727: a siege which is not mentioned 
elsewhere and was doubtless created by the confused knowledge of the fabricator. 


EXCURSUS ON THE RECEPTION OF THE SEVENTH COUNCIL 


The reception of the Seventh Council in the East was practically universal. No historian pretends that the 
iconoclastic opinions had any hold over the masses of the people. It was strictly speaking a court 
movement, backed by the army, and whenever the images were laid low and their veneration condemned 
it was by the power of the State, enforcing its will upon a yielding and (as we would call them to-day) 
Erastian clergy. (Cf. Harnack, History of Dogma, Eng. tr. Vol. iv., p. 326.) 


The struggle indeed was not quite put an end to by the conciliar decree. After the death of the Empress in 
a.d. 803, several iconoclastic rulers sat on the throne of the East, among them Michael the Stammerer, 
who (as Michaud wittily says) “fought the images and married the nuns.” He sent a letter, which is still 
extant, to Louis le Debonnaire of France, setting forth the superstitions of the orthodox, which is most 
curious and interesting reading. (Vide Mansi.) 


His successor was Theophilus, who reigned from 829 until 842, and was a fanatical iconoclast. The 
Patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem wrote to him officially, several years after his accession, 
begging him not to imitate the bad example of the iconoclasts. At that time the only Patriarch who sided 
with the heretics was John the Grammarian, the Patriarch of Constantinople, the very same who in 814 
had repudiated the iconoclast doctrine! With the death of this Emperor, the power of the Iconoclasts 
likewise died; and at the accession of Michael II with his mother Theodora and his sister Thecla came the 
final triumph of the images. I shall quote here the words of Harnack: “Then came an Empress, Theodora, 
who finally restored the worship. This took place at the Synod held at Constantinople a.d. 842. This Synod 
decreed that a Feast of Orthodoxy (he kuriake tes orthodoxias ) should be celebrated annually, at which 
the victory over the iconoclasts should be regularly remembered. Thus the whole of orthodoxy was united 
in image-worship. In this way the Eastern Church reached the position which suited its nature. We have 
here the conclusion of a development, consistent in the main points. The divine and sacred, as that had 
descended into the sensuous world by the incarnation, had created for itself in the Church a system of 
material, supernatural things, which offered themselves for man’s use.” (Hist. Dogma. Vol. iv., p. 328.) 


Much has been written, and truly written, of the superiority of the iconoclastic rulers; but when all has 
been said that can be, the fact still remains, that they were most of them but sorry Christians, and the 
justice of the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin’s summing up of the matter will not be disputed by any 
impartial student. He says, “No one will deny that with rarest exceptions, all the religious earnestness, all 
which constituted the quickening power of a church, was ranged upon the other [i.e. the orthodox] side. 
Had the Iconoclasts triumphed, when their work showed itself at last in its true colours, it would have 
proved to be the triumph, not of faith in an invisible God, but of frivolous unbelief in an incarnate 
Saviour.” (Trench. Mediaeval History, Chap. vii.) 


We come now to consider what reception the Seventh of the General Councils met with in the West. And 
first we find that it was accepted, so far at least as its dogmatic decrees went, by the Pope, the whole 
Roman Church and, so far as we know, by all the West except the realm of Charlemagne and, as would 
naturally be expected, the English Church. 


It is true that this was a large and very important exception; so large and so important that it becomes 
necessary to examine in detail the causes which led to this rejection. 


Some persons have supposed that the English council held at Calcuth in 787 rejected the ecumenical 
character of II. Nice, because in two of its canons (the 1st and the 4th) it only speaks of “the faith of the 
Six General Councils.” But it is evident that the reason for this was that it had not yet heard of the Nicene 


synod; moreover such action would have been clearly impossible, since the council was presided over by 
the Bishop of Ostia, the legate of Pope Hadrian. 


The first opposition to the council in the West was made apparently by Charlemagne himself. Pope 
Hadrian sent him a translation of the acts into Latin and signified his acceptance of the council. But this 
translation was so badly done that not only was a large part of the acts utterly unintelligible, but also, in 
at least one place, a bishop of the council was made to say that the sacred images were to be adored with 
the same supreme worship as is paid to the Holy Trinity. 


It may not be wholly charitable to suggest the possibility of such a thing having any influence in the 
matter. On the other hand it would be unfair to the reader not to state that Charlemagne had, or thought 
that he had, serious grievances against the Empress Irene, and that he might not have been sorry to have 
discovered some reason for which to reject her council. It should, moreover, be remembered how much 
the Pope in his struggle for independence of the Eastern Empire trusted to Charlemagne, and therefore 
how reluctant he might readily have been to break with so important an ally; and so might be induced to 
tolerate the rejection by the Frankish Emperor of what had been received by him, the Vicar of Christ and 
the successor of Peter, as the Seventh Ecumenical Synod of the Catholic Church. 


As a result of this feeling of Charlemagne’s, there were written what we call the “Caroline Books,” and 
these exercised so mighty an influence on this whole question, and so completely misled even the learned, 
that I shall give a careful examination of their authorship, authority, and contents; for there can be no 
doubt that it was the influence of these books (which appeared in 790) that induced the unfortunate 
action of the Council of Frankfort four years later (in 794); and that of the Convention of Paris in 825. 


Examination of the Caroline Books. 
I. Authorship of the Caroline Books. 


I find that many writers on the subject of what they call “image worship,” speak frequently of these 
“Caroline Books,” and refer to them with great admiration. It is also absolutely certain that many of these 
writers have never read, possibly never seen, the books of which they write so eloquently. I have used the 
reprint of Melchior Goldast’s edition (Frankfort, 1608) in Migne’s Patrologia Latina, Tom. xcviij., in this 
article. 


The work begins thus. “In the name of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ beginneth the work of the most 
illustrious and glorious man Charles, by the will of God, king of the Franks, Gauls, Germany, etc., against 
the Synod which in Greek parts firmly and proudly decreed in favour of adoring (adorandis) images,” then 
follows immediately what is called “Charlemagne’s Preface.” 


Now of course nobody supposes for a moment that Charlemagne wrote these books himself. But Sir 
William Palmer (Treatise on the Church, Vol. II., p. 204) says that the prelates of the realm of France 
“composed a reply to this Synod,” he further says that “This work was published by the authority and in 
the name of the Emperor Charlemagne and with the consent of his bishops, in 790” (p. 205). Iam entirely 
at a loss to know on what authority these statements rest. The authorship of the work has not without 
great show of reason, been attributed to Alcuin. Besides the English tradition that he had written such a 
book, there has been pointed out the remarkable similarity of his commentary on St. John (4, 5, et seqq.) 
to a passage in Liber IV, cap. vj., of these Caroline Books. (On this point see Forster, General Preface to 
the Works of Alcuin n. 10.) But after all whether Alcuin was the author or no, matters little, the statement 
that the “bishops of France” were in any sense responsible for it is entirely gratuitous, unless indeed some 
should think it may be gathered from the statement of the Preface; 


“We have undertaken this work with the priests who are prelates of the Catholic flocks in the kingdom 
which has been granted to us of God.” But this would not be the only book written at the command of, and 
set forth by, a secular prince and yet claiming the authority of the Church. I need only give as examples 
“The Institution of a Christian Man” and the Second Prayer Book of Edward the VI“ th. 


II. Authority of the Caroline Books. 


But be their authorship what it may, we come next to consider their authority; and here we are met with 
the greatest difficulty, for it is certain that despite the statements to the contrary, these books were not 
those sent to Pope Hadrian by Charlemagne, those of which the Pope deigned to write a refutation. This 
Hefele has clearly proved, by pointing out that those sent to the Pope treated the matter in an entirely 
different order; that there were in those sent only 85 chapters, while these books have 120 (or 121 if the 
authenticity of the last chapter is granted). Moreover the quotations made by Hadrian do not occur 
verbatim in the Caroline books, but are in some cases enlarged, in others abbreviated. (Cf. Hefele’s 
treatment of the whole subject in the original German.) Petavius thinks that what Hadrian received were 
extracts from the Caroline Books, made by the Council of Frankfort. 


Hefele arrives at a directly opposite conclusion, viz., that the Caroline Books are an expansion of the 
Capitula sent to the Pope, and that this expansion was made at the bidding of Charlemagne. 


It should be noted here that Baronius, Bellarmine, Binius, and Surius all question the authenticity of the 
Caroline Books altogether. (Vide Baron, Annal., a.d., 794.) But this extreme position seems to be refuted 
by the fact that certain quotations made by Hincmar are found in the books as we have them. (Cf. Sirmond 
in Mansi, Tom. XIII., 905, Labbe, Tom. VII., col. 1054.) 


III. Contents of the Caroline Books. 


If the authorship and authority of these books are difficult subjects, the contents of the books are still 
more extraordinary, for it seems to be certain, past all possibility of doubt, that the authors of these books 
had never read the acts nor decrees of the Seventh Ecumenical Synod, of which they were writing; and 
further that he or they were also completely ignorant of what took place at the Conciliabulum of 754. 


One example will be sufficient to prove this point. In Book IV.,, Chapter XIV., and also in chapter XX., 
(Migne’s ed., col. 1213 and col. 1226), the charge is made that the Seventh Council, especially Gregory, 
the bishop of Neocaesarea, unduly flattered the Empress. Now as a matter of fact the remarks referred to 
were made at the Conciliabulum of 754, and not at the Second Council of Nice; they were not made by 
Gregory of Neocaesarea at all, and the reason they are attributed to him is because he read them in the 
proceedings of that pseudo-council to the true council of 787. 


Other examples could easily be given, but this is sufficient. Ab uno disce omnes. The most famous 
however of all the ignorant blunders found in these books must not here be omitted. It occurs in Book IIL., 
chapter xvij., and is no less serious than to attribute to Constantius, the bishop of Cyprus, the monstrous 
statement that the sacred images were to be given the supreme adoration due to the Holy Trinity. What a 
complete mistake this was, we have already pointed out, and will have been evident to anyone who has 
read the extracts of the acts given in the foregoing pages. I have said “mistake;” and I have said so 
deliberately, because I am convinced that the Caroline books, the decree of Frankfort, and the decision of 
the Convention of Paris, all sprung from ignorance and blundering; and largely through the force of this 
particular false statement on which I am writing. But I must not omit the statement of Sir William Palmer, 
a champion of these books, that “the acts of the synod of Nice having been sent to Rome in the year 787, 
Pope Hadrian himself, according to Hincmar, transmitted them into France to Charlemagne, to be 
confirmed by the bishops of his kingdom; and the Emperor [i.e. Charlemagne] also received the acts 
directly from Constantinople according to Roger Hovedon. These prelates, thus furnished with an 
authentic copy and not a mere translation, composed a reply to the synod” (Treatise on the Church, Vol. 
II., p. 203). 


If Sir William is right, then the author of the Caroline books is thrown into a dark shade indeed, for either 
he was too ignorant or too careless to read the original Greek, or else, knowing the real state of the case, 
deliberately misrepresented the synod. Sir William feels this difficulty, and, a few lines below the sentence 
I have quoted, attributes the misstatements to a “mistranslation,” viz. the false statement—upon which 
alone all the rest hung—attributed to the bishop of Cyprus. But the two claims are contraria inter se. If 
they were using an authentic copy of the original sent from Constantinople then they could not have been 
misled by a “mistranslation;” if they used a mistranslation and took no pains to read the decrees, their 
opinion and their writings—as well as the decrees which followed from them—were evidently entirely 
without theological value, and this is the estimation in which they have been held by all unprejudiced 
scholars without exception, whether agreeing with their conclusions or no. 


It will be well to set plainly before the reader the foundation upon which rests the dogmatic teaching of 
the Caroline Books. This is, in short, the authority of the Roman See. That there may be no possible doubt 
upon this point, I proceed to quote somewhat at length chapter vi., of Book I.; the heading of which reads 
as follows: “That the Holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church is placed above all other Churches, and is 
to be consulted at every turn when any controversy arises with regard to the faith.” 


“Before entering upon a discussion of the witnesses which the Easterns have absurdly brought forward in 
their Synod, we think well to set forth how greatly the holy Roman Church has been exalted by the Lord 
above the other Churches, and how she is to be consulted by the faithful: and this is especially the case 
since only such books as she receives as canonical and only such Fathers as she has recognized by 
Gelasius and the other Pontiffs, his successors, are to be accepted and followed; nor are they to be 
interpreted by the private will of anyone, but wisely and soberly. . . . For as the Apostolic Sees in general 
are to be preferred to all the other dioceses of the world, much more is that see to be preferred which is 
placed over all the other apostolic sees. For just as the Apostles were exalted above the other disciples, 
and Peter was exalted above the other Apostles, so the apostolic sees are exalted above the other sees, 
and the Roman See is eminent over the other apostolic sees. And this exaltation arises from no synodical 
action of the other Churches, but she holds the primacy (primatum) by the authority of the Lord himself, 
when he said, Thou art Peter, etc.’... 


“This church, therefore, fortified with the spiritual arms of the holy faith, and satiated with the health- 
giving fountains which flow from the well of light and from the source of goodness, resists the horrible 
and atrocious monsters of heresies, and ministers the honey-sweet cups of teaching to the Catholic 
Churches of the whole world. . . . Whence [i.e. from St. Jerome consulting the Pope] we can understand 
how Saints and learned men who were shining lights in different parts of the world, not only did not 


depart in faith from the holy Roman Church, but also asked aid of her in time of necessity for the 
strengthening of the faith. And this all Catholic Churches should regularly observe, so that they may seek 
help from her, after Christ, for protecting the faith: which (quae) having neither spot nor wrinkle, smites 
the portentous heads of heresies, and strengthens the minds of the faithful in the faith. And although 
many have separated from this holy and venerable communion, nevertheless never have the Churches of 
our part done so, but instructed by that apostolical erudition, and by his assistance from whom cometh 
every good and perfect gift, have always received the venerable charismata .. . ; and are careful to follow 
the see of blessed Peter in all things, as they desire thither to arrive where he sits as keeper of the keys. 
To which blessedness may he who deigned to found his Church upon Peter bring us, and make us to 
persevere in the unity of the holy Church; and may we merit a place in that kingdom of heaven through 
the intervention of him whose See we follow and to whom have been given the keys.” 


Such is the doctrinal foundation of the Caroline books, viz.: the absolute authority of the Roman See in 
matters pertaining to the faith of the Church. It is certainly very difficult to understand how the author of 
these books could have known that the doctrinal decree of the Synod of Nice had received the 
approbation of this supreme power which it was so necessary to consult and defer to; and that the Synod 
which he denounces and rejects had been received by that chief of all the Apostolic Sees as the Seventh of 
the Ecumenical Councils of the Catholic Church. 


Whether the author [or authors] had ever seen the Pope’s letter or no, one thing is certain, he never read 
with any care even the imperfect translation with which he had been furnished, and of that translation 
Anastasius Bibliothetius says: “The translator both misunderstood the genius of the Greek language as 
well as that of the Latin, and has merely translated word for word; and in such a fashion that it is scarcely 
ever possible to know (aut vix aut nunquam) what it means; moreover nobody ever reads this translation 
and no copies of it are made.” 


This being the case, when we come to examine the Caroline Books, we are not astonished to find them full 
of false statements. 


In the Preface we are told that the Conciliabulum was “held in Bithynia;” of course as a matter of fact it 
met in Constantinople. 


In Bk. I., chapter j., we find certain words said to occur in the letters of the Empress and her son. On this 
Hefele remarks: “One cannot find the words in either of the two letters of these sovereigns, which are 
preserved in the acts of the Council of Nice, it is the synod that uses them. “ 


In the Second Book, chapter xxvij., the council is charged with saying “Just as the Lord’s body and blood 
pass over from fruits of the earth to a notable mystery, so also the images, made by the skill of the 
artificers, pass over to the veneration of those persons whose images they bear.” Now this was never said 
nor taught by the Nicene Synod, but something like it was taught by the Constantinopolitan conciliabulum 
of 754; but the very words cited occur neither in the one set of acts nor in the other! The underlying 
thought however was, as we have said, clearly exposed by the iconoclastic synod of 754 and as clearly 
refuted by the orthodox synod of 787. 


In Book III., chapter V., we are told that “Tarasius said in his confession of faith that the Holy Spirit was 
the companion (contribulum in the Caroline Books) of the Father and of the Son.” It was not Tarasius who 
said so at all, but Theodore of Jerusalem, and in using the word homophulos he was but copying 
Sophronius of Jerusalem. 


Chapter XVII. begins thus: “How rashly and (so to speak) like a fool, Constantine, bishop of Constantia in 
Cyprus, spoke when he said, with the approval of the rest of the bishops, that he would receive and 
honourably embrace the images; and babbled that the service of adoration which is due to the 
consubstantial and life-giving Trinity, should be given images, we need not here discuss, since to all who 
either read or hear this it will be clear that he was swamped in no small error, to wit to confess that he 
exhibited to creatures the service due to the Creator alone, and through his desire to favour the pictures 
overturned all the Holy Scriptures. For what sane man ever either said or thought of saying such an 
absurdity, as that different pictures should be held in the same honour as the holy, victorious Trinity, the 
creator of all things, etc.” But as will be seen by a glance at the acts this is exactly the opposite of what 
Constantine did say. Now if, as Sir William Palmer asserts, the author had before him the genuine acts in 
the original, I do not see how his honesty can be defended, or if his honesty is kept intact, it must be at 
the expense of his learning or carefulness. Bower felt this so keenly that he thinks the Caroline Books 
attribute the words to Constantine the bishop alone and not to the council. But the subterfuge is vain, for, 
as we have just seen, the author affirms that Constantine’s speech received “the assent of the rest of the 
bishops (caeteris consentientibus),” and further not obscurely suggests that Constantine had the courage 
to say what the others were content to think, but did not dare to say 


In Book IV, the third chapter distinctly states that while lights and incense were used by them in their 
churches, yet that neither the one nor the other was placed before images. If this can be relied upon it 
would seem to fix the Frankish custom of that date. 


I 


On the Pallium 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. THELWALL. 


CHAPTER I 


TIME CHANGES NATIONS’ DRESSES—AND FORTUNES 


Men of Carthage, ever princes of Africa, ennobled by ancient memories, blest with modern felicities, I 
rejoice that times are so prosperous with you that you have leisure to spend and pleasure to find in 
criticising dress. These are the “piping times of peace” and plenty. Blessings rain from the empire and 
from the sky. Still, you too of old time wore your garments—your tunics—of another shape; and indeed 
they were in repute for the skill of the weft, and the harmony of the hue, and the due proportion of the 
size, in that they were neither prodigally long across the shins, nor immodestly scanty between the knees, 
nor niggardly to the arms, nor tight to the hands, but, without being shadowed by even a girdle arranged 
to divide the folds, they stood on men’s backs with quadrate symmetry. The garment of the mantle 
extrinsically—itself too quadrangular—thrown back on either shoulder, and meeting closely round the 
neck in the gripe of the buckle, used to repose on the shoulders. Its counterpart is now the priestly dress, 
sacred to AEsculapius, whom you now call your own. So, too, in your immediate vicinity, the sister State 
used to clothe (her citizens); and wherever else in Africa Tyre (has settled). But when the urn of worldly 
lots varied, and God favoured the Romans, the sister State, indeed, of her own choice hastened to effect a 
change; in order that when Scipio put in at her ports she might already beforehand have greeted him in 
the way of dress, precocious in her Romanizing. To you, however, after the benefit in which your injury 
resulted, as exempting you from the infinity of age, not (deposing you) from your height of eminence,— 
after Gracchus and his foul omens, after Lepidus and his rough jests, after Pompeius and his triple altars, 
and Caesar and his long delays, when Statilius Taurus reared your ramparts, and Sentius Saturninus 
pronounced the solemn form of your inauguration,—while concord lends her aid, the gown is offered. 
Well! what a circuit has it taken! from Pelasgians to Lydians; from Lydians to Romans: in order that from 
the shoulders of the sublimer people it should descend to embrace Carthaginians! Henceforth, finding 
your tunic too long, you suspend it on a dividing cincture; and the redundancy of your now smooth toga 
you support by gathering it together fold upon fold; and, with whatever other garment social condition or 
dignity or season clothes you, the mantle, at any rate, which used to be worn by all ranks and conditions 
among you, you not only are unmindful of, but even deride. For my own part, I wonder not (thereat), in the 
face of a more ancient evidence (of your forgetfulness). For the ram withal—not that which Laberius 
(calls) 


“Back-twisted-horned, wool-skinned, stones-dragging,” 


but a beam-like engine it is, which does military service in battering walls—never before poised by any, 
the redoubted Carthage, 


“Keenest in pursuits of war,” 


is said to have been the first of all to have equipped for the oscillatory work of pendulous impetus; 
modelling the power of her engine after the choleric fury of the head-avenging beast. When, however, 
their country’s fortunes are at the last gasp, and the ram, now turned Roman, is doing his deeds of daring 
against the ramparts which erst were his own, forthwith the Carthaginians stood dumbfounded as at a 
“novel” and “strange” ingenuity: “so much doth Time’s long age avail to change!” Thus, in short, it is that 
the mantle, too, is not recognised. 


CHAPTER II 


THE LAW OF CHANGE, OR MUTATION, UNIVERSAL 


Draw we now our material from some other source, lest Punichood either blush or else grieve in the midst 
of Romans. To change her habit is, at all events, the stated function of entire nature. The very world itself 
(this which we inhabit) meantime discharges it. See to it Anaximander, if he thinks there are more 
(worlds): see to it, whoever else (thinks there exists another) anywhere at the region of the Meropes, as 
Silenus prates in the ears of Midas, apt (as those ears are ), it must be admitted, for even huger fables. 
Nay, even if Plato thinks there exists one of which this of ours is the image, that likewise must necessarily 
have similarly to undergo mutation; inasmuch as, if it is a “world,” it will consist of diverse substances and 


Chapters XIV. and XX. are distinguished by the most glaring blunders, for they attribute to the Council of 
Nice the teachings of the Conciliabulum, and in particular they lay them to the door of Gregory of 
Neocaesarea because he it was who read them 


Finally, in chapter the twenty-eighth, the ecumenical character of II. Nice is denied, on the ground that it 
has not preserved the faith of the Fathers, and that it was not universal in its constitution. I beg the 
reader, who has fresh in his memory the Papal claims set forth in a previous chapter, to consider whether 
it is possible that the author of that chapter should have seen and known of the Papal acceptance of the 
Seventh Synod and yet have written as follows: “Among all the inanities said and done by this synod, this 
does not seem by any means to be the least, that they styled it ecumenical, for it neither held the purity of 
the ecumenical faith, nor did it obtain authority through the ecumenical action of the Churches. . . . If this 
synod had kept clear of novelties and had rested satisfied with the teachings of the ancient Fathers, it 
might have been styled ecumenical. But since it was not contented with the teachings of the ancient 
Fathers it cannot be styled ecumenical,” etc., etc. 


Such are in brief the contents and spirit of the Caroline Books. Binius indeed says that he found a twenty- 
ninth chapter in a French ms. of Hadrian’s Epistle. It is lacking in the ordinary codices. Petavius thinks it 
was added by the Council of Frankfort. It is found in Migne (col. 1218) and the main point is that St. 
Gregory’s advice is to be followed, viz.: “We permit images of the Saints to be made by whoever is so 
disposed, as well in churches as out of them, for the love of God and of his Saints; but never compel 
anyone who does not wish to do so to bow to them (adorare eas); nor do we permit anyone to destroy 
them, even if he should so desire.” I cannot but think that this would be a very lame conclusion to all the 
denunciation of the preceding chapters. 


IV. The Chief Cause of Trouble a Logomachy. 


Now from all this one thing is abundantly clear, that the great point set forth with such learning and 
perspicuity by the Seventh Synod, to wit, the distinction between latreia and proskunesis was wholly lost 
upon these Frankish writers; and that their translation of both words by “adoro” gave rise to nine-tenths 
of the trouble that followed. The student of ecclesiastical history will remember how a similar logomachy 
followed nearly every one of the Ecumenical Synods, and will not therefore be astonished to find it 
likewise here. The “homousion,” the “theotocos,” the “two natures,” “the two wills,” each one gave rise to 
heated discussion in different sections of the Church, even after it had been accepted and approved by a 
Synod which no one now for an instant disputes to have been ecumenical. 


Moreover, that after this serious error and bungling on the part of the Caroline divines and of the French 
and Allemanic Churches, the Pope did not proceed to enforce the acceptance of the council will not cause 
astonishment to any who are familiar with what St. Athanasius said with regard to the Semi-Arians, who 
even after I. Nice refused to use the word “homousios;” or with the extreme gentleness and moderation of 
St. Cyril of Alexandria in his treatment of John of Antioch. 


Perhaps before leaving the subject I should give here the chief strictures which Hefele makes upon these 
books (S: 400). 


(1) The Caroline Books condemn passages which they quote (without saying so) from Pope Hadrian’s own 
letter to the Empress. 


(2) They blame St. Basil for teaching that the reverence done to the image passes on to the prototype. 

(3) They treat St. Gregory Nyssen with contempt, and refuse to listen to him (Lib. II., c. xvij.). 

(4) They are full of most careless and inexcusable blunders. 

(a) They attribute to the Emperors a phrase which belongs to the Synod (I. j.). 

(b) They confound Leontius with John (I. xxj.). 

(c) They confound Tarasius with Theodore of Jerusalem (III. v.). 

(d) They impute to the Council the opinions of the Iconoclastic Conciliabulum (IV., xiv. and xx. ). 

(e) They attribute to Epiphanius the deacon the propositions of others when he merely read (IV., xv.) 

It had usually been supposed that these Four Books were the “quaedam capitula” which Charlemagne had 
sent by Angelbert to Pope Hadrian “to be corrected by his judgment (ut illius judicio corrigerentur). 
Considering the nature of the contents of the Caroline Books as we now have them, such would seem ‘a 
priori highly improbable, but this matter has been practically settled, as we have already pointed out, by 
Bishop Hefele, who has shown from Pope Hadrian’s answer “correcting” those “capitula,” that they must 


have been entirely different in order though no doubt their contents were similar. The differing views of 
Petavius and Walch will be found in full in Hefele (S: 401). 


In concluding his masterly treatment of this whole matter, Hefele makes (S: 402) a remark well worthy of 
repetition in this place: 


“The great friendship which Charles shewed to Pope Hadrian down to the hour of his death proves that 
their way of thinking with regard to the cultus of images was not so opposite as many suppose, and— 
above all—as many have tried to make out.” 


I shall close this matter with the admirably learned and judicious words of Michaud. 


“No doubt there had been abuses in connexion with the worship of images; but the Council of Nice never 
approved of these. No doubt, too, certain marks of veneration used in the East were not practised in Gaul; 
but the Council of Nice did not go into these particulars. It merely determined the principle, to wit, the 
lawfulness and moral necessity of honouring the holy images; and in doing this it did not in any degree 
innovate. Charlemagne ought to have known this, for, already in the sixth century Fortunatus, in his Poem 
on St. Martin, tells how in Gaul they lighted lamps before the images. The great point that Charlemagne 
made was that what was called in the West adoration,’ in the strict sense (that is to say the worship of 
Latria) should be rendered to none other than God; now this is exactly the doctrine of the Council of Nice. 
Charlemagne himself admits that the learned may venerate images, meaning thereby that the veneration 
is really addressed to the prototypes, but that such veneration is a source of scandal to the ignorant who 
in the image venerate nothing but the material image itself (Lib. III., cap. xvj.).” 


EXCURSUS ON THE COUNCIL OF FRANKFORT, A.D. 794 


It has been commonly represented that the Council of Frankfort, which was a large Synod of the West, 
with legates of the Pope present and composed of the bishops of Gaul, Germany, and Aquitaine, devoted 
its attention to a consideration of the question of the veneration due to images and of the claims of the 
Second Council of Nice to being an Ecumenical Synod. I do not know upon what grounds such statements 
have rested, but certainly not upon anything revealed by any remains of the council we possess, for 
among these we find but one brief paragraph upon the subject, to wit, the Second Canon, which reads as 
follows (Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. vii, col. 1057): 


“II. The question was brought forward concerning the recent synod which the Greeks had held at 
Constantinople concerning the adoration of images, that all should be judged as worthy of anathema who 
did not pay to the images of the Saints service and adoration as to the Divine Trinity. Our most holy 
fathers rejected with scorn and in every way such adoration and service, and unanimously condemned it.” 


Now in the first place I call the reader’s attention to the fact that the Conciliabulum of 754 was held at 
Constantinople but that the Seventh Council was held at Nice. It would seem as if the two had got mixed 
in the mind of the writer. 


In the second place neither of these synods, nor any other synod, decreed that the “service” (latreia) and 
“adoration” (proskunesis) due to the holy Trinity was under pain of anathema to be given to “the images 
of the Saints.” 


On this second canon Hefele writes as follows: 
(Hefele. Concil., S: 398). 


The second of these canons deserves our full attention; in it, as we have seen, the Synod of Frankfort 
expresses its feeling against the Second Ecumenical Council of Nice, and against the veneration of 
images; Eginhard also gives us the information that it took this action, viz.: “for it was decided by all [i.e. 
at Frankfort] that the synod, which a few years before was gathered together in Constantinople (sic) 
under Irene and her son Constantine, and is called by them not only the Seventh but also Ecumenical, 
should neither be held nor declared to be the Seventh nor ecumenical but wholly without authority.” 


Hefele rejects the views of Baronius, Bellarmine, Surius, and Binius. I have no intention of defending the 
position of any one of these writers but I translate Binius’s note, merely remarking that it is easier to 
reject his conclusion than to answer the arguments upon which it rests. 


(Severinus Binius, Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, Tom. VII., col. 1070.) 


Baronius was of opinion that the Second Council of Nice was condemned by this council; and before him 
Bellarmine had taught the same thing. But two things make me dissent from their conclusion: 


First. That as the history and acts of this council inform us that the legates of Pope Hadrian (whom Ado in 
his chronology names Theophylact and Stephen) were present at this council, it was not possible that the 
whole council was ignorant by what authority the true Seventh Council was assembled at Nice, and what 
its decrees had been. For as this Synod at Nice was assembled under the same Pontiff, the legates of that 
same Pontiff could not have been ignorant of its authority and teaching. Therefore even if false rumours 
concerning the Seventh Synod had been scattered about, as Genebrardus affirms (on what foundation I 


know not), the Fathers of the Council of Frankfort could have been instructed by the papal legates, and 
been given information and taught what were the writings of that Seventh Council. Moreover since the 
celebration of that Nicene Council was an event most celebrated and most widely published throughout 
the whole Church, it is not credible that among the bishops of all France and Germany, assembled in this 
place, no single one was found who had accurate information concerning the manner in which the Council 
of Nice was assembled, or of how it had received the approval of the Supreme Pontiff. For as a matter of 
fact, that error of adoring images as gods is rather an error of the Gentiles than of any heretics or of any 
who profess the faith of Christ. Therefore in no way is it credible that the fathers of the Council of 
Frankfort should have thought this, or rashly on account of certain rumours have believed this; especially 
since at that time in no Church was there the suspicion of any such error; and the bishops of the council 
were too pious and Catholic to allow the suspicion that out of base enmity to the Orientals they were led 
to attribute error to the fathers of the most sacred Council of Nice, or that they would have attached an 
heretical sense to their decision. 


Another reason is this; that the fathers of this council often made profession of acting under the 
obedience of the Roman Pontiffs; and in the book Sacrosyllabus at the end, when they gave sentence 
against the heretics, they subjoin these words: “The privilege of our lord and father the Supreme Pontiff, 
Hadrian I. Pope of the most blessed See, being in all respects maintained.” And this same principle the 
same fathers often professed in this council, that they followed the tradition of their predecessors, and did 
not depart from their footsteps; and that Charlemagne, who was present, at this council, in his letter to 
the Spanish bishops, said that in the first place he had consulted the pontiff of the Apostolic See, what he 
thought concerning the matter treated of in that council: and that a little further on he adds these words: 
“T am united to the Apostolic see, and to the ancient Catholic traditions which have come down from the 
beginnings of the new-born Church, with my whole mind, and with complete alacrity of heart.” 


Now the fathers of this council could not make such a profession if they had condemned the Sacrosant 
Synod of Nice, which had been confirmed by the Apostolic See. For as I have shown above they could not 
have been misled by false information upon this point. If therefore knowingly and through heretical 
pravity they did these things, so too they did them out of pertinacity and heresy; and so concerning the 
authority of the Apostolic See one way they had thought and another way spoken. But in my judgment 
such things are not to be imputed to so great and to such an assembly of bishops, for it is not likely that 
the fathers of this council, in the presence of the legates of the Supreme Pontiff and of a Catholic Prince, 
would have condemned the Seventh Synod, confirmed as it was by the authority of the Pontiff and have 
referred the matter to Hadrian the Supreme Pontiff. 


Moreover it would have surely come to pass that if the Nicene Council had been condemned by the 
authority of this synod, and so the error of the Iconoclasts had been approved through erroneous 
information, before our days some follower of that error would have tried to back up himself and his 
opinion by its authority: but no one did this, and this is all the more noteworthy since, only shortly after 
the time of Charlemagne, Claudius of Turin sprang up in that very Gaul, and wished to introduce that 
error into the Western Church, and he could have confirmed his teaching in the highest manner if he 
could have shewn that that plenary council of the West had confirmed his error. But as a matter of fact 
Claudius did not quote it in his favour; nor did Jonas of Orleans, who wrote against him at that time, and 
overthrew his foundations, make any mention in this respect of the Council of Frankfort in his response. 


Lastly I add that the Roman Church never gave its approbation and received any provincial synod, so far 
as one part of its action was concerned while in another part it was persistently heretical. But this 
provincial council so far as it defined concerning the servitude and filiation of Christ was received and 
approved by the Church, it is not then credible that in the same council the Nicene Synod would have 
been condemned. 


I need only add that every proposed theory is so full of difficulties as to seem to involve more absurdities 
and improbabilities than it explains. The reader is referred especially to Vasquez (De adorat. imag., Lib. 
II., Dispt. VII., cap. vij.) and to Suarez (Tom. I, Disp. LIV., Sec. iij.), for learned and instructive discussions 
of the whole matter. 


EXCURSUS ON THE CONVENTION SAID TO HAVE BEEN HELD IN PARIS, A.D. 825 


It is curious that besides the Caroline Books and the second canon of Frankfort, another matter of great 
difficulty springs up with regard to the subject of the authority of the Seventh Synod. In 1596 there 
appeared what claims to be an ancient account of a convention of bishops in Paris in the year 824. The 
point in which this interests us is that the bishops at this meeting are supposed to have condemned the 
Seventh Council, and to have approved the Caroline books. The whole story was rejected by Cardinal 
Bellarmine and he promptly wrote a refutation. Sismondi accepted this view of the matter, and Labbe has 
excluded the pretended proceedings from his “Concilia” altogether. 


But while scholars are agreed that the assigned date is impossible and that it must be 825, they have 
usually accepted the facts as true, I need not mention others than such widely differing authors as Fleury 
(Hist. Eccles., Lib. xlvij. iv.), Roisselet de Sauclieres (Hist. Chronol., Tome III., No. 792, p. 385), and Hefele 


(Concilien, S: 425). 


It would be the height of presumption were I to express any opinion upon this most disputed point, the 
reader will find the whole matter at length in Walch (Bd. XI., S. 135, 139). I only here note that if the 
account be genuine, then it is an established fact that as late as 825, an assembly of bishops rejected an 
Ecumenical Council accepted by the pope, and further charged the Supreme Pontiff with having 
“commanded men to adore superstitiously images (quod superstitiose eas adorare jussit),” and asked the 
reigning Pontiff to correct the errors of his predecessors, and all this without any reproof from the Holy 
See! 


Hefele points out also that they not only entirely misrepresent the teaching of Hadrian and the Seventh 
Council, but that they also cite a passage from St. Augustine, “which teaches exactly the opposite of that 
which this synod would make out, for the passage says that the word colere can be applied to men.” 


HISTORICAL NOTE ON THE SO-CALLED “EIGHTH GENERAL COUNCIL’ AND SUBSEQUENT COUNCILS 


Whatever may be the final verdict of history with regard to the Caroline books, to the action of this Synod 
of Frankfort, and to the genuineness of the account of the Convention of Paris, there can be no doubt with 
regard to the position held by the Seventh of the Ecumenical Synods in all subsequent conciliar action. 


In 869 was held at Constantinople what both the Easterns and Westerns then considered to be the Eighth 
of the Ecumenical Synods. Its chief concern was to restore peace and it thought to accomplish this by 
taking the strongest position against Photius. At this Synod the Second Council of Nice was accepted in 
the most explicit manner, not only its teaching but also its rank and number. 


But not many years afterwards Photius again got the upper hand and another synod was held, also at 
Constantinople, in a.d. 879, which restored Photius and which was afterwards accepted by many Easterns 
as the Eighth of the Ecumenical Synods. But at this synod, as well as in that of 869, the position of Second 
Nice was fully acknowledged. So that after that date, roughly speaking one century after the meeting of 
the Seventh Synod, despite all opposition it was universally recognized and revered, even by those who 
were so rapidly drifting further and further apart as were the East and West in the time of Photius and his 
SUCCESSOTFS. 


At the Council of Lyons in a.d. 1274 there was consent on all hands that all were united in accepting the 
Seven Synods as a basis of union. 


And finally when the acts and agreements of the Council of Florence (1438) appeared in the first edition 
issued under papal authority, that synod was styled the “Eighth,” and in this there was no accident, for 
during the debate the Cardinal Julian Caesarini had asked the Greeks for the proceedings of the Eighth 
Synod and Mark answered: “We cannot be forced to count that synod as ecumenical, since we do not at all 
recognize it but in fact reject it... .”A few years afterwards was held a second synod which restored 
Photius and annulled the acts of the preceding assembly, and this synod also bears the title of the Eighth 
Ecumenical. But Cardinal Julian did not enter on any defence of the Ecumenical character of this so-called 
“Eighth Synod.” 


For the purposes of this discussion, the matter is perfectly clear, and even if some later writers speak still 
of the “Six Ecumenical Councils” in doing so they are rejecting the Eighth as much as the Seventh; in fact 
they are rejecting neither, but speaking as did St. Gregory, who still mentioned the Four General Councils 
and compared them to the Four Gospels, although the fifth had been already held. Those few Frankish 
writers who continued to speak of II. Nice as a pseudo council did so out of ignorance or else in 
contrariety to the teaching of the Roman Church to whose obedience they professed subjection. It is no 
place of mine to offer moral reflections upon their doings. 


Appendix containing Canons and Rulings not having Conciliar Origin but Approved by Name 
in Canon II. of the Synod in Trullo 


PREFATORY NOTE 


As this volume only professes to contain the conciliar decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, it would seem 
that canons and rulings which were of private or quasi-private origin should have no place in it; and yeta 
very considerable number of such determinations are expressly approved by name in the Canons of the 
Synod in Trullo, which canons were received, to some extent at least (as we have seen), by the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council. Under these circumstances I have felt that the reader might justly expect to find 
some mention made of these decrees, which while indeed non-conciliar in origin, yet had received such 
high conciliar sanction. I have therefore placed a translation of the text of the “Apostolical Canons” with a 
brief introduction, and have reprinted Johnson’s epitome of the other decrees and canons, supplying a few 
omissions and adding a few notes, chiefly taken from the Greek scholiasts, Zonaras and Balsamon. It is 
hoped that thus the present volume has been made practically complete, and that from it, any student can 
obtain a satisfactory knowledge of all the doctrinal definitions and of all the disciplinary enactments of the 
undivided Church. 


THE APOSTOLICAL CANONS 
INTRODUCTION 


To affirm that the “Apostolical Canons” were a collection of canons made by the Apostles would be about 
as sensible as to affirm that the “Psalterium Davidicum” was a collection of his own psalms made by 
David, or that the “Proverbs of Solomon” was a collection of proverbs made by Solomon. 


Many of the Psalms had David for their composer; many of the Proverbs had Solomon for their originator; 
but neither the book we call “The Psalter” nor the book we call “The Proverbs” had David or Solomon for 
its compiler. The matter contained in the one is largely, many think chiefly, of Davidic origin, the matter 
contained in the other is no doubt Solomonic; and just so “The Apostolical Canons” may well be to a great 
extent of Apostolic origin, committed to writing, some possibly by the Apostles themselves, others by their 
immediate successors, who heard them at their mouth; and these at some period not far removed from the 
date of the Nicene Council (a.d. 325), probably earlier than the Council of Antioch, were gathered 
together into a code which has since then been somewhat enlarged and modified. This is the view of the 
matter to which the general drift of the learned seems to be moving, and it is substantially the view so 
ably defended by Bishop Beveridge in his Synodicon, and in his remarkably learned and convincing 
answer to his French opponent, entitled Codex Canonum Ecclesiae Primitivae vindicatus ac illustratus. 
(This last volume, together with the “Preface to the Notes on the Apostolical Canons” has been reprinted 
in Vol. XII. of Bishop Beveridge’s Works in the “Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology.”) 


In thus accepting in the main the old conclusions I am far from intending to imply that more recent 
research has not shewn some of the details of the bishop’s view to be erroneous. In brief, the proposition 
which seems to be most tenable is that in the main the Apostolic Canons represent the very early canon- 
law of the Church, that the canons which make up the collection are of various dates, but that most of 
them are earlier than the year 300, and that while it is not possible to say exactly when the collection, as 
we now have it, was made, there is good reason for assigning it a date not later than the middle of the 
fourth century. With regard to the name “Apostolic Canons” there need be no more hesitation in applying 
it to these canons than in calling Ignatius an “Apostolic Father,” the adjective necessarily meaning nothing 
more than that the canons set forth the disciplinary principles which were given to the early Church by 
the Apostles, just as we speak of the “Apostles’ Creed.” 


While this is true there can be no question that in the East the Apostolic Canons were very generally 
looked upon as a genuine work prepared by the Holy Apostles. I proceed now to quote Bishop Hefele, but 
I have already (Cf. Council in Trullo) expressed my own opinion that there is not contained in the 
Quinisext decree any absolute definition of what is technically known as the “authenticity” of the Canons 
of the Apostles. 


(Hefele. Hist. of the Councils, Vol. I., p. 451 et seqq.). 


The Synod in Trullo being, as is well known, regarded as ecumenical by the Greek Church, the 
authenticity of the eighty-five canons was decided in the East for all future time. It was otherwise in the 
West. At the same period that Dionysius Exiguus translated the collection question for Bishop Stephen, 
Pope Gelasius promulgated his celebrated decree de libris non recipiendis. Drey mentions it, but in a way 


which requires correction. Following in this the usual opinion, he says that the Synod at Rome in which 
Gelasius published this decree was held in 494; but we shall see hereafter that this synod was held in 496. 
Also Drey considers himself obliged to adopt another erroneous opinion, according to which Gelasius 
declared in the same decree the Apostolic Canons to be apocryphal. This opinion is to be maintained only 
so long as the usual text of this decree is consulted, since the original text as it is given in the ancient 
manuscripts does not contain the passage which mentions the Apostolic Canons. This passage was 
certainly added subsequently, with many others, probably by Pope Hormisdas (514-543) when he made a 
new edition of the decree of Gelasius. As Dionysius Exiguus published his collection in all probability 
subsequently to the publication of the decree of Gelasius, properly so called, in 496, we can understand 
why this decree did not mention the Apostolical Canons. Dionysius did not go to Rome while Gelasius was 
living, and did not know him personally, as he himself says plainly in the Praefatio of his collection of the 
papal decrees. It is hence also plain how it was that in another collection of canons subsequently made by 
Dionysius, of which the preface still remains to us, he does not insert the Apostolic Canons, but has simply 
this remark: Quos non admisit uniniversalitas, ego quoque in hoc opere praetermisi. Dionysius Exiguus in 
fact compiled this new collection at a time when Pope Hormisdas had already explicitly declared the 
Apostolic Canons to be apocryphal. 


Notwithstanding this, these canons, and particularly the fifty mentioned by Dionysius, did not entirely fall 
into discredit in the West; but rather they came to be received, because the first collection of Dionysius 
was considered of great authority. They also passed into other collections, and particularly into that of the 
pseudo-Isidore; and in 1054, Humbert, legate of Pope Leo IX., made the following declaration: Clementis 
libel, id est itinerarium Petri Apostoli et Canones Apostolorum numerantur inter apocrypha, Exceptis 
Capitulis Quisquaginta, quae decreverunt regulis orthodoxis adjungenda. Gratian also, in his decree, 
borrowed from the fifty Apostolic Canons, and they gradually obtained the force of laws. But many 
writers, especially Hincmar of Rheims, like Dionysius Exiguus, raised doubts upon the apostolical origin of 
these canons. From the sixteenth century the opinion has been universal that these documents are not 
authentic; with the exception, however, of the French Jesuit Turrianus, who endeavoured to defend their 
genuineness, as well as the authenticity of the pseudo-Isidorian decrees. According to the Centuriators of 
Magdeburg, it was especially Gabriel d’Aubespine, Bishop of Orleans, the celebrated Archbishop Peter de 
Marca, and the Anglican Beveridge, who proved that they were not really compiled by the Apostles, but 
were made partly in the second and chiefly in the third century. Beveridge considered this collection to be 
a repertory of ancient canons given by synods in the second and third centuries. In opposition to them, the 
Calvinist Dallaeus (Daille) regarded it as the work of a forger who lived in the fifth and sixth centuries; but 
Beveridge refuted him so convincingly, that from that time his opinion, with some few modifications, has 
been that of all the learned. 


Beveridge begins with the principle, that the Church in the very earliest times must have had a collection 
of canons; and he demonstrates that from the commencement of the fourth century, bishops, synods, and 
other authorities often quote, as documents in common use, a kanon apostolikos, or ekklesiastikos, or 
archaios; as was done, for instance, at the Council of Nice, by Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, and by the 
Emperor Constantine, etc. According to Beveridge, these quotations make allusion to the Apostolic 
Canons, and prove that they were already in use before the fourth century. 


In opposition to Beveridge Dr. von Drey wrote with profound learning; and Bickell, in his work just quoted, 
to a great degree accepts his conclusions as being well-founded. 


These conclusions in short are that the so-called “Apostolic Canons” are a patchwork taken from the 
“Apostolic Constitutions,” which are said to have been of Eastern origin and to date from the latter part of 
the third century, and from the canons of various synods, notably Nice, Antioch, and Chalcedon. 


But this last reference to Chalcedon is too much for Bickell to stomach; and for many reasons he makes 
the date of the collection earlier. 


Hefele points out a rather significant document which he says both “Drey and Bickell have overlooked. In 
1738 Scipio Maffei published three ancient documents, the first of which was a Latin translation of a 
letter written on the subject of Meletius by the Egyptian bishops Hesychius, Phileas, etc. This letter was 
written during the persecution of Diocletian, that is, between 303 and 305: it is addressed to Meletius 
himself, and especially accuses him of having ordained priests in other dioceses. This conduct, they tell 
him, is contrary to all ecclesiastical rule (aliena a more divino et regula ecclesiastica), and Meletius 
himself knows very well that it is a lex patrum et propatrum .. . in alienis paraeciis non licere alicui 
episcoporum ordinationes celebrare. Maffei himself supposes that the Egyptian bishops were here 
referring to the thirty-fifth canon (the thirty-sixth according to the enumeration of Dionysius), and this 
opinion can hardly be controverted.” 


After Bickell and Drey about ten years passed and then Bunsen and Ueltzen wrote on the subject. Of these 
Bunsen renewed Beveridge’s arguments, and considers the “Apostolic Canons” as a reflex of the customs 
of the Primitive Church, if not in the Johannean age, at latest in that which immediately succeeded; and he 
is of opinion that the legend attributing them to the Apostles is earlier in date than the Council of Nice. 
Ueltzen does not express himself definitely on the point, but in a note to p. xvj. of the Preface to his book 
regrets that Bunsen should have renewed Beveridge’s argument with regard to the relative age of the 


Apostolic Canons and those of Antioch because in his judgment “all the more recent judges of this matter 
had refuted it.” 


I think I should here interrupt my narrative to warn the reader that Beveridge has been often 
misunderstood and misrepresented. For example he expressly says that according to his theory “these 
canons were set forth by various synods, so too they seem to us to have been collected by different 
persons, of whom some collected more, some fewer. . . . And these canons, thus collected, some called 
ecclesiastical and some called them Apostolical; not that they believed them to have been written by the 
very Apostles, for they had made the collection themselves, but because they were consonant to the 
doctrine and traditions of the Apostles, and they were persuaded that they had been originally established 
at least by apostolic men.” This is Beveridge’s position in his own words. 


I come now to the most recent writings upon the subject. Harnack has developed a theory which is partly 
his own with regard to the Apostolical Constitutions, in his edition of the “Didache,” and has also 
considered the question of the Apostolic Canons. The fullest discussion however of the matter is in a work 
entitled, Die Apostolischen Konstitutionem, Eine Litteran-historische Untersuchung, von Franz Zaver 
Funk. Rottenburg am Neckar. 1891. 


Funk gives the history of the controversy, and refuses to allow that Hefele’s citation of the Letter of the 
Egyptian bishops throws any light upon the point. In most matters he agrees with Bickell, and declares (p. 
188) that “the Synod of Antioch is certainly to be regarded as the source of the Apostolic Canons,” and 
that thus by comparing the canons, it is manifest that the Apostolic “are certainly to be regarded as the 
dependent writing” (p. 185). And after considering their relation to the Apostolical Constitutions, Funk 
states his conclusion as follows (p. 190): “The drawing up of the canons falls therefore not earlier than the 
interpolation of the Didaskalia and the preparation of the two last books of the Constitution, hence not 
before the beginning of the fifth century. On the other hand there is no ground for fixing the writing at a 
later period, not a single canon bears the mark of a later time.” 


Such was the state of things until Mgr. Rihmani, the Syrian Archbishop of Aleppo, gave notice that he had 
found in a codex at Mossul a Syrian version of the Apocryphal book known as the Testamentum Jesu 
Christi. It is stated that in the discoverer’s opinion the Testamentum is earlier in date than the Apostolic 
Canons, than the Canons of Hippolytus, and than the VIII*th Book of the Apostolic Constitutions; and 
further that it was the direct source of the Apostolic Canons. As I know nothing further of this matter, I 
must simply note it for the guidance of the reader in his further study of the subject. 


Having now traced the history of the discussion, I need only add that Mr. Turner has just issued a very 
critical text of the version of Dionysius Exiguus, the full title of which is as follows: 


Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monvmenta Jvris Antiqvissima Canonvm et Conciliorvm Graeecorum, 
Interpretationes Latinae. Edidit Cvthbertvs Hamilton Turner, A.M. Fascicvli Primi Pars Prior Canones 


Apostolorvm Nicaenorvm Patrvm Svbscriptiones. And that I have taken, except where noted to the 
contrary, Hammond’s translation. 


THE CANONS OF THE HOLY AND ALTOGETHER AUGUST APOSTLES 
CANON I 
Let a bishop be ordained by two or three bishops. 


CANON II 


Let a presbyter, deacon, and the rest of the clergy, be ordained by one bishop, 


CANON III. (III. AND IV.) 


If any bishop or presbyter offer any other things at the altar, besides that which the Lord ordained for the 
sacrifice, as honey, or milk, or strong-made drink instead of wine, or birds, or any living things, or 
vegetables, besides that which is ordained, let him be deposed. Excepting only new ears of corn, and 
grapes at the suitable season. Neither is it allowed to bring anything else to the altar at the time of the 
holy oblation, excepting oil for the lamps, and incense. 


CANON IV. (V.) 
Let all other fruits be sent home as first-fruits for the bishops and presbyters, but not offered at the altar. 


But the bishops and presbyters should of course give a share of these things to the deacons, and the rest 
of the clergy. 


CANON V. (VI.) 


Let not a bishop, presbyter, or deacon, put away his wife under pretence of religion; but if he put her 
away, let him be excommunicated; and if he persists, let him be deposed. 


CANON VI. (VII.) 


Let not a bishop, presbyter, or deacon, undertake worldly business; otherwise let him be deposed. 


CANON VII. (VIII.) 


If any bishop, presbyter, or deacon, shall celebrate the holy day of Easter before the vernal equinox, with 
the Jews, let him be deposed. 


CANON VIII (IX.) 


If any bishop, presbyter, or deacon, or any one on the sacerdotal list, when the offering is made, does not 
partake of it, let him declare the cause; and if it be a reasonable one, let him be excused; but if he does 
not declare it, let him be excommunicated, as being a cause of offence to the people, and occasioning a 
suspicion against the offerer, as if he had not made the offering properly. 


CANON IX. (X.) 


All the faithful who come in and hear the Scriptures, but do not stay for the prayers and the Holy 
Communion, are to be excommunicated, as causing disorder in the Church. 


CANON X. (XI.) 


If any one shall pray, even in a private house, with an excommunicated person, let him also be 
excommunicated. 


CANON XI. (XII.) 


If any clergyman shall join in prayer with a deposed clergyman, as if he were a clergyman, let him also be 
deposed. 


CANON XII. AND XIII (XIII.) 


If any one of the clergy or laity who is excommunicated, or not to be received, shall go away, and be 
received in another city without commendatory letters, let both the receiver and the received be 
excommunicated. 


But if he be excommunicated already, let the time of his excommunication be lengthened. 


CANON XIV 


A bishop is not to be allowed to leave his own parish, and pass over into another, although he may be 
pressed by many to do so, unless there be some proper cause constraining him, as if he can confer some 
greater benefit upon the persons of that place in the word of godliness. And this must be done not of his 
own accord, but by the judgment of many bishops, and at their earnest exhortation. 


CANON XV 


If any presbyter, or deacon, or any other of the list of the clergy, shall leave his own parish, and go into 
another, and having entirely forsaken his own, shall make his abode in the other parish without the 
permission of his own bishop, we ordain that he shall no longer perform divine service; more especially if 
his own bishop having exhorted him to return he has refused to do so, and persists in his disorderly 
conduct. But let him communicate there as a layman. 


CANON XVI 
If, however, the bishop, with whom any such persons are staying, shall disregard the command that they 


are to cease from performing divine offices, and shall receive them as clergymen, let him be 
excommunicated, as a teacher of disorder. 


CANON XVII 


He who has been twice married after baptism, or who has had a concubine, cannot become a bishop, 
presbyter, or deacon, or any other of the sacerdotal list. 


CANON XVIII 


He who married a widow, or a divorced woman, or an harlot, or a servant-maid, or an actress, cannot be a 
bishop, presbyter, or deacon, or any other of the sacerdotal list. 


CANON XIx 


He who has married two sisters, or a niece, cannot become a clergyman. 


CANON XX 


If a clergyman becomes surety for any one, let him be deposed. 


CANON XxI 


An eunuch, if he has been made so by the violence of men or [if his virilia have been amputated ] in times 
of persecution, or if he has been born so, if in other respects he is worthy, may be made a bishop. 


CANON XXII 


He who has mutilated himself, cannot become a clergyman, for he is a self-murderer, and an enemy to the 
workmanship of God. 


CANON XXIII 


If any man being a clergyman shall mutilate himself, let him be deposed, for he is a self-murderer. 


CANON XXIV 


If a layman mutilate himself, let him be excommunicated for three years, as practising against his own 
life. 


CANON XXV. (XXV. AND XXVI.) 


If a bishop, presbyter, or deacon be found guilty of fornication, perjury, or theft, let him be deposed, but 
let him not be excommunicated; for the Scripture says, “thou shalt not punish a man twice for the same 
offence.” In like manner the other clergy shall be subject to the same proceeding. 


CANON XXVI. (XXVII.) 


Of those who have been admitted to the clergy unmarried, we ordain, that the readers and singers only 
may, if they will, marry. 


CANON XXVII. (XXVIII.) 


If a bishop, presbyter, or deacon shall strike any of the faithful who have sinned, or of the unbelievers who 
have done wrong, with the intention of frightening them, we command that he be deposed. For our Lord 
has by no means taught us to do so, but, on the contrary, when he was smitten he smote not again, when 
he was reviled he reviled not again, when he suffered he threatened not. 


CANON XXVIII. (XXIX.) 


If any bishop, presbyter, or deacon, having been justly deposed upon open accusations, shall dare to 
meddle with any of the divine offices which had been intrusted to him, let him be altogether cut off from 
the Church. 


CANON XXIX. (XXX.) 


If any bishop, presbyter, or deacon, shall obtain possession of that dignity by money, let both him and the 
person who ordained him be deposed, and also altogether cut off from all communion, as Simon Magus 
was by me Peter. 


CANON XXX. (XXXI.) 


If any bishop obtain possession of a church by the aid of the temporal powers, let him be deposed and 
excommunicated, and all who communicate with him. 


CANON XXXI. (XXXII.) 


If any presbyter, despising his own bishop, shall collect a separate congregation, and erect another altar, 
not having any grounds for condemning the bishop with regard to religion or justice, let him be deposed 
for his ambition; for he is a tyrant; in like manner also the rest of the clergy, and as many as join him; and 
let laymen be excommunicated. Let this, however, be done after a first, second, and third admonition from 
the bishop. 


CANON XXXII. (XXXIII.) 


If any presbyter or deacon has been excommunicated by a bishop, he may not be received into 
communion again by any other than by him who excommunicated him, unless it happen that the bishop 
who excommunicated him be dead. 


CANON XXXII. XXXIV.) 


No foreign bishop, presbyter, or deacon, may be received without commendatory letters; and when they 
are produced let the persons be examined; and if they be preachers of godliness, let them be received. 
Otherwise, although you supply them with what they need, you must not receive them into communion, 
for many things are done surreptitiously. 


CANON XXXIV. (XXXV.) 


The bishops of every nation must acknowledge him who is first among them and account him as their 
head, and do nothing of consequence without his consent; but each may do those things only which 
concern his own parish, and the country places which belong to it. But neither let him (who is the first) do 
anything without the consent of all; for so there will be unanimity, and God will be glorified through the 
Lord in the Holy Spirit. 


CANON XXXV. (XXXVI.) 


Let not a bishop dare to ordain beyond his own limits, in cities and places not subject to him. But if he be 
convicted of doing so, without the consent of those persons who have authority over such cities and 
places, let him be deposed, and those also whom he has ordained. 


CANON XXXVI. (XXXVII.) 


If any person, having been ordained bishop, does not undertake the ministry, and the care of the people 
committed to him, let him be excommunicated until he does undertake it. In like manner a presbyter or 
deacon. But if he has gone and has not been received, not of his own will but from the perverseness of the 
people, let him continue bishop; and let the clergy of the city be excommunicated, because they have not 
corrected the disobedient people. 


CANON XXXVII. (XXXVIII.) 


Let there be a meeting of the bishops twice a year, and let them examine amongst themselves the decrees 
concerning religion and settle the ecclesiastical controversies which may have occurred. One meeting to 
be held in the fourth week of Pentecost [i.e., the fourth week after Easter], and the other on the 12th day 
of the month Hyperberetaeus [i.e., October]. 


CANON XXXVIII. (XXXIX.) 


Let the bishop have the care of all the goods of the Church, and let him administer them as under the 
inspection of God. But he must not alienate any of them or give the things which belong to God to his own 
relations. If they be poor let him relieve them as poor; but let him not, under that pretence, sell the goods 
of the Church. 


CANON XXXIX. (XL.) 


Let not the presbyters or deacons do anything without the sanction of the bishop; for he it is who is 
intrusted with the people of the Lord, and of whom will be required the account of their souls. 


offices, answerable to the form of that which is here the “world:” for “world” it will not be if it be not just 
as the “world” is. Things which, in diversity, tend to unity, are diverse by demutation. In short, it is their 
vicissitudes which federate the discord of their diversity. Thus it will be by mutation that every “world” 
will exist whose corporate structure is the result of diversities, and whose attemperation is the result of 
vicissitudes. At all events, this hostelry of ours is versiform,—a fact which is patent to eyes that are closed, 
or utterly Homeric. Day and night revolve in turn. The sun varies by annual stations, the moon by monthly 
phases. The stars—distinct in their confusion—sometimes drop, sometimes resuscitate, somewhat. The 
circuit of the heaven is now resplendent with serenity, now dismal with cloud; or else rain-showers come 
rushing down, and whatever missiles (mingle) with them: thereafter (follows) a slight sprinkling, and then 
again brilliance. So, too, the sea has an ill repute for honesty; while at one time, the breezes equably 
swaying it, tranquillity gives it the semblance of probity, calm gives it the semblance of even temper; and 
then all of a sudden it heaves restlessly with mountain-waves. Thus, too, if you survey the earth, loving to 
clothe herself seasonably, you would nearly be ready to deny her identity, when, remembering her green, 
you behold her yellow, and will ere long see her hoary too. Of the rest of her adornment also, what is there 
which is not subject to interchanging mutation—the higher ridges of her mountains by decursion, the 
veins of her fountains by disappearance, and the pathways of her streams by alluvial formation? There 
was a time when her whole orb, withal, underwent mutation, overrun by all waters. To this day marine 
conchs and tritons’ horns sojourn as foreigners on the mountains, eager to prove to Plato that even the 
heights have undulated. But withal, by ebbing out, her orb again underwent a formal mutation; another, 
but the same. Even now her shape undergoes local mutations, when (some particular) spot is damaged; 
when among her islands Delos is now no more, Samos a heap of sand, and the Sibyl (is thus proved) no 
liar; when in the Atlantic (the isle) that was equal in size to Libya or Asia is sought in vain; when formerly 
a side of Italy, severed to the centre by the shivering shock of the Adriatic and the Tyrrhenian seas, leaves 
Sicily as its relics; when that total swoop of discission, whirling backwards the contentious encounters of 
the mains, invested the sea with a novel vice, the vice not of spuing out wrecks, but of devouring them! 
The continent as well suffers from heavenly or else from inherent forces. Glance at Palestine. Where 
Jordan’s river is the arbiter of boundaries, (behold) a vast waste, and a bereaved region, and bootless 
land! And once (there were there) cities, and flourishing peoples, and the soil yielded its fruits. 
Afterwards, since God is a Judge, impiety earned showers of fire: Sodom’s day is over, and Gomorrah is no 
more; and all is ashes; and the neighbour sea no less than the soil experiences a living death! Such a 
cloud overcast Etruria, burning down her ancient Volsinii, to teach Campania (all the more by the eruption 
of her Pompeii) to look expectantly upon her own mountains. But far be (the repetition of such 
catastrophes)! Would that Asia, withal, were by this time without cause for anxiety about the soil’s 
voracity! Would, too, that Africa had once for all quailed before the devouring chasm, expiated by the 
treacherous absorption of one single camp! Many other such detriments besides have made innovations 
upon the fashion of our orb, and moved (particular) spots (in it). Very great also has been the licence of 
wars. But it is no less irksome to recount sad details than (to recount) the vicissitudes of kingdoms, (and 
to show) how frequent have been their mutations, from Ninus the progeny of Belus, onwards; if indeed 
Ninus was the first to have a kingdom, as the ancient profane authorities assert. Beyond his time the pen 
is not wont (to travel), in general, among you (heathens). From the Assyrians, it may be, the histories of 
“recorded time” begin to open. We, however, who are habitual readers of divine histories, are masters of 
the subject from the nativity of the universe itself. But I prefer, at the present time, joyous details, 
inasmuch as things joyous withal are subject to mutation. In short, whatever the sea has washed away, the 
heaven burned down, the earth undermined, the sword shorn down, reappears at some other time by the 
turn of compensation. For in primitive days not only was the earth, for the greater part of her circuit, 
empty and uninhabited; but if any particular race had seized upon any part, it existed for itself alone. And 
so, understanding at last that all things worshipped themselves, (the earth) consulted to weed and scrape 
her copiousness (of inhabitants), in one place densely packed, in another abandoning their posts; in order 
that thence (as it were from grafts and settings) peoples from peoples, cities from cities, might be planted 
throughout every region of her orb. Transmigrations were made by the swarms of redundant races. The 
exuberance of the Scythians fertilizes the Persians; the Phoenicians gush out into Africa; the Phrygians 
give birth to the Romans; the seed of the Chaldeans is led out into Egypt; subsequently, when transferred 
thence, it becomes the Jewish race. So, too, the posterity of Hercules, in like wise, proceed to occupy the 
Peloponnesus for the behoof of Temenus. So, again, the Ionian comrades of Neleus furnish Asia with new 
cities: so, again, the Corinthians with Archias, fortify Syracuse. But antiquity is by this time a vain thing 
(to refer to), when our own careers are before our eyes. How large a portion of our orb has the present 
age reformed! how many cities has the triple power of our existing empire either produced, or else 
augmented, or else restored! While God favours so many Augusti unitedly, how many populations have 
been transferred to other localities! how many peoples reduced! how many orders restored to their 
ancient splendour! how many barbarians baffled! In truth, our orb is the admirably cultivated estate of 
this empire; every aconite of hostility eradicated; and the cactus and bramble of clandestinely crafty 
familiarity wholly uptorn; and (the orb itself) delightsome beyond the orchard of Alcinoues and the rosary 
of Midas. Praising, therefore, our orb in its mutations, why do you point the finger of scorn at a man? 


CHAPTER III 
BEASTS SIMILARLY SUBJECT TO THE LAW OF MUTATION 


CANON XL. (XL. CONTINUED.) 


Let the private goods of the bishop, if he have any such, and those of the Lord, be clearly distinguished, 
that the bishop may have the power of leaving his own goods, when he dies, to whom he will, and how he 
will, and that the bishop’s own property may not be lost under pretence of its being the property of the 
Church: for it may be that he has a wife, or children, or relations, or servants; and it is just before God 
and man, that neither should the Church suffer any loss through ignorance of the bishop’s own property, 
nor the bishop or his relations be injured under pretext of the Church: nor that those who belong to him 
should be involved in contests, and cast reproaches upon his death. 


CANON XLI 

We ordain that the bishop have authority over the goods of the Church: for if he is to be intrusted with the 
precious souls of men, much more are temporal possessions to be intrusted to him. He is therefore to 
administer them all of his own authority, and supply those who need, through the presbyters and deacons, 
in the fear of God, and with all reverence. He may also, if need be, take what is required for his own 
necessary wants, and for the brethren to whom he has to show hospitality, so that he may not be in any 


want. For the law of God has ordained, that they who wait at the altar should be nourished of the altar. 
Neither does any soldier bear arms against an enemy at his own cost. 


CANON XLII 


If a bishop or presbyter, or deacon, is addicted to dice or drinking, let him either give it over, or be 
deposed. 


CANON XLIII 


If a subdeacon, reader, or singer, commits the same things, let him either give over, or be 
excommunicated. So also laymen. 


CANON XLIV 


Let a bishop, presbyter, or deacon, who takes usury from those who borrow of him, give up doing so, or be 
deposed. 


CANON XLV 


Let a bishop, presbyter, or deacon, who has only prayed with heretics, be excommunicated: but if he has 
permitted them to perform any clerical office, let him be deposed. 


CANON XLVI 


We ordain that a bishop, or presbyter, who has admitted the baptism or sacrifice of heretics, be deposed. 
For what concord hath Christ with Belial, or what part hath a believer with an infidel? 


CANON XLVII 
Let a bishop or presbyter who shall baptize again one who has rightly received baptism, or who shall not 


baptize one who has been polluted by the ungodly, be deposed, as despising the cross and death of the 
Lord, and not making a distinction between the true priests and the false. 


CANON XLVIII 


If any layman put away his wife and marry another, or one who has been divorced by another man, let him 
be excommunicated. 


CANON XLIX 
If any bishop or presbyter, contrary to the ordinance of the Lord, does not baptize into the Father, the Son, 


and the Holy Ghost, but into three Unoriginated Beings, or three Sons, or three Comforters, let him be 
deposed. 


CANON L 


If any bishop or presbyter does not perform the one initiation with three immersions, but with giving one 
immersion only, into the death of the Lord, let him be deposed. For the Lord said not, Baptize into my 


death, but, “Go, make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 


CANON LI 
If any bishop, presbyter, or deacon, or any one of the sacerdotal list, abstains from marriage, or flesh, or 
wine, not by way of religious restraint, but as abhorring them, forgetting that God made all things very 


good, and that he made man male and female, and blaspheming the work of creation, let him be 
corrected, or else be deposed, and cast out of the Church. In like manner a layman. 


CANON LII 


If any bishop or presbyter, does not receive him who turns away from his sin, but rejects him, let him be 
deposed; for he grieveth Christ who said, “There is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.” 


CANON LII 
If any bishop, presbyter, or deacon, does not on festival days partake of flesh and wine, from an 


abhorrence of them, and not out of religious restraint, let him be deposed, as being seared in his own 
conscience, and being the cause of offence to many. 


CANON LIV 


If any of the clergy be found eating in a tavern, let him be excommunicated, unless he has been 
constrained by necessity, on a journey, to lodge in an inn. 


CANON LV 


If any of the clergy insult the bishop, let him be deposed: for “thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy 
people.” 


CANON LVI 
If any of the clergy insult a presbyter, or deacon, let him be excommunicated. 


CANON LVII 


If any of the clergy mock the lame, or the deaf, or the blind, or him who is infirm in his legs, let him be 
excommunicated. In like manner any of the laity. 


CANON LVIII 
If any bishop or presbyter neglects the clergy or the people, and does not instruct them in the way of 


godliness, let him be excommunicated, and if he persists in his negligence and idleness, let him be 
deposed. 


CANON LIX 
If any bishop, presbyter, or deacon, when any of the clergy is in want, does not supply him with what he 


needs, let him be excommunicated; but if he persists, let him be deposed, as one who has killed his 
brother. 


CANON LX 


If any one reads publicly in the church the falsely inscribed books of impious men, as if they were holy 
Scripture, to the destruction of the people and clergy, let him be deposed. 


CANON LXI 


If any accusation be brought against a believer of fornication or adultery, or any forbidden action, and he 
be convicted, let him not be promoted to the clergy. 


CANON LXII 


If any of the clergy, through fear of men, whether Jew, heathen, or heretic, shall deny the name of Christ, 


let him be cast out. If he deny the name of a clergyman, let him be deposed. If he repent, let him be 
received as a layman. 


CANON LXIII 
If any bishop, presbyter, or deacon, or any one of the sacerdotal order, shall eat flesh, with the blood of 


the life thereof, or anything killed by beasts, or that dies of itself, let him be deposed. For the law has 
forbidden this. If he be a layman, let him be excommunicated. 


CANON LXIV 


If any clergyman or layman shall enter into a synagogue of Jews or heretics to pray, let the former be 
deposed and let the latter be excommunicated. 


CANON LXV 


If any clergyman shall strike anyone in a contest, and kill him with one blow, let him be deposed for his 
violence. If a layman do so, let him be excommunicated. 


CANON LXVI 


If any of the clergy be found fasting on the Lord’s day, or on the Sabbath, excepting the one only, let him 
be deposed. If a layman, let him be excommunicated. 


CANON LXVII 


If anyone shall force and keep a virgin not espoused, let him be excommunicated. And he may not take 
any other, but must retain her whom he has chosen, though she be a poor person. 


CANON LXVII 
If any bishop, presbyter, or deacon, shall receive from anyone a second ordination, let both the ordained 


and the ordainer be deposed; unless indeed it be proved that he had his ordination from heretics; for 
those who have been baptized or ordained by such persons cannot be either of the faithful or of the clergy. 


CANON LXIX 
If any bishop, presbyter, or deacon, or reader, or singer, does not fast the holy Quadragesimal fast of 


Easter, or the fourth day, or the day of Preparation, let him be deposed, unless he be hindered by some 
bodily infirmity. If he be a layman, let him be excommunicated. 


CANON LXX 
If any bishop, presbyter, or deacon, or any one of the list of clergy, keeps fast or festival with the Jews, or 


receives from them any of the gifts of their feasts, as unleavened bread, any such things, let him be 
deposed. If he be a layman, let him be excommunicated. 


CANON LXxI 


If any Christian brings oil into a temple of the heathen or into a synagogue of the Jews at their feast, or 
lights lamps, let him be excommunicated. 


CANON LXxII 


If any clergyman or layman takes away wax or oil from the holy Church, let him be excommunicated, [and 
let him restore a fifth part more than he took.] 


CANON LXxXIII 


Let no one convert to his own use any vessel of gold or silver, or any veil which has been sanctified, for it 
is contrary to law; and if anyone be detected doing so, let him be excommunicated. 


CANON LXXxIV 


If any bishop has been accused of anything by men worthy of credit, he must be summoned by the 


bishops; and if he appears, and confesses, or is convicted, a suitable punishment must be inflicted upon 
him. But if when he is summoned he does not attend, let him be summoned a second time, two bishops 
being sent to him, for that purpose. [If even then he will not attend, let him be summoned a third time, 
two bishops being again sent to him. ] But if even then he shall disregard the summons and not come, let 
the synod pronounce such sentence against him as appears right, that he may not seem to profit by 
avoiding judgment. 


CANON LXXV 


An heretic is not to be received as witness against a bishop, neither only one believer; for “in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses, every word shall be established.” 


CANON LXXVI 
A bishop must not out of favour to a brother or a son, or any other relation, ordain whom he will to the 
episcopal dignity; for it is not right to make heirs of the bishopric, giving the things of God to human 


affections. Neither is it fitting to subject the Church of God to heirs. But if anyone shall do so let the 
ordination be void, and the ordainer himself be punished with excommunication. 


CANON LXXVII 


If any one be deprived of an eye, or lame of a leg, but in other respects be worthy of a bishopric, he may 
be ordained, for the defect of the body does not defile a man, but the pollution of the soul. 


CANON LXXVIII 


But if a man be deaf or blind, he may not be made a bishop, not indeed as if he were thus defiled, but that 
the affairs of the Church may not be hindered. 


CANON LXxIxX 


If anyone has a devil, let him not be made a clergyman, neither let him pray with the faithful; but if he be 
freed, let him be received into communion, and if he is worthy he may be ordained. 


CANON LXXX 
It is not allowed that a man who has come over from an heathen life, and been baptized or who has been 
converted from an evil course of living, should be immediately made a bishop, for it is not right that he 


who has not been tried himself should be a teacher of others. Unless indeed this be done upon a special 
manifestation of Divine grace in his favour. 


CANON LXxXxI 
We have said that a bishop or presbyter must not give himself to the management of public affairs, but 


devote himself to ecclesiastical business. Let him then be persuaded to do so, or let him be deposed, for 
no man can serve two masters, according to the Lord’s declaration. 


CANON LXXXxII 
We do not allow any servants to be promoted to the clergy without the consent of their masters, [to the 


troubling of their houses. ] But if any servant should appear worthy of receiving an order, as our Onesimus 
appeared, and his masters agree and liberate him, and send him out of their house, he may be ordained. 


CANON LXXXIII 
If a bishop, presbyter, or deacon, shall serve in the army, and wish to retain both the Roman magistracy 


and the priestly office, let him be deposed; for the things of Caesar belong to Caesar, and those of God to 
God. 


CANON LXXXIV 


Whosoever shall insult the King, or a ruler, contrary to what is right, let him suffer punishment. If he be a 
clergyman, let him be deposed; if a layman, excommunicated. 


CANON LXXXV 


Let the following books be counted venerable and sacred by all of you, both clergy and Laity. Of the Old 
Testament, five books of Moses, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy; of Joshua the Son of 
Nun, one; of the Judges, one; of Ruth, one; of the Kings, four; of the Chronicles of the book of the days, 
two; of Ezra, two; of Esther, one; [some texts read “of Judith, one”;] of the Maccabees, three; of Job, one; 
of the Psalter, one; of Solomon, three, viz.: Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs; of the Prophets, 
twelve; of Isaiah, one; of Jeremiah, one; of Ezekiel, one; of Daniel, one. But besides these you are 
recommended to teach your young persons the Wisdom of the very learned Sirach. Our own books, that is, 
those of the New Testament, are: the four Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; fourteen Epistles of 
Paul; two Epistles of Peter; three of John; one of James, and one of Jude. Two Epistles of Clemens, and the 
Constitutions of me Clemens, addressed to you Bishops, in eight books, which are not to be published to 
all on account of the mystical things in them. And the Acts of us the Apostles. 


I 


The Letter of the Blessed Dionysius, the Archbishop of Alexandria to Basilides the Bishop who 
made Enquiries on Various Subjects, to which Dionysius made Answer in this Epistle, which 
Answers have been received as Canons 


Dionysius to my beloved son, and brother, and fellow minister in holy things, Basilides faithful to God, 
salutation in the Lord. 


Note. 


Dionysius, Johnson says, wrote in about a.d. 247. 


CANON I 


When the Paschal fast is to be broken depends on the precise hour of our Saviour’s resurrection, and this 
was not certainly to be known from the Four Evangelists; therefore they who have not fasted the Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday before Easter, do no great thing if they fast the Friday and Saturday, 
and so till past three on Easter morning. But they who have fasted the whole six days, are not to be 
blamed if they break their fast after midnight. Some do not fast any of these days. 


CANON II 


Menstruous women ought not to come to the Holy Table, or touch the Holy of Holies, nor to the churches, 
but pray elsewhere. 


Note. 


Balsamon notes how the canon educes the example of the woman who had had an issue of blood for 
twelve years and who therefore did not dare to touch the Lord, but only the “hem of his garment.” He also 
notes that the question proposed, was whether Christian women should be excluded from the church and 
need follow the example of the Hebrews, who “when the menstrual flux was upon them, sat in a solitary 
place by themselves and waited for seven days to pass, and their flux should be over.” The answer given is 
as above. 


CANON III 


They that can contain and are aged ought to judge for themselves. They have heard St. Paul say; that they 
should “for a time give themselves to prayer, and then come together again.” 


Note. 
In this epitome Johnson has set forth the meaning of the canon, as understood by the Greek scholiasts, 


rather than translated and epitomized the canon itself. 


CANON IV 


They who have had involuntary nocturnal pollutions be at their own discretion [whether to communicate 
or not]. 


Note. 


The Saint ends this canon with these words: “I have given opinion on the points about which you have 
consulted me, not as a doctor, but in all simplicity as it is suitable the relation between us should be. And 
when you have examined, my most learned son, what I have written you will let me know what seems to 
you better or whether you agree with my opinions. Farewell, dear son, may your ministry be in the peace 
of the Lord.” 


IT 


The Canons of the Blessed Peter, Archbishop of Alexandria, and Martyr, which are found in his 
Sermon on Penitence 


CANON I 
The fourth Easter from the beginning of the persecution was now come; and orders, that they who did not 


fall till after they had endured severe torments, and have already been “Mourners” three years, after forty 
days’ fast, are to be admitted to communion, although they have not been before received [to penance]. 


CANON II 


But if they endured imprisonment only, without torments, let a year be added to their former penance. 


CANON III 


If they fell voluntarily, without torments or imprisonments, but are come to repentance, four years are 
added to their former penance. 


CANON IV 


The case of them who do not repent pronounced desperate. 


CANON V 
They that used evasion, and did not right down subscribe the abnegation, or with their own hands incense 


the idols, but sent a heathen to do it for them, are enjoined six months’ penance, though they have been 
pardoned by some of the Confessors. 


CANON VI 


Slaves forced by their masters to incense idols, and doing it in their master’s stead, are enjoined a year’s 
penance. 


CANON VII 


The masters who forced them to it, are enjoined three years’ penance, as being hypocrites, and as forcing 
their slaves to sacrifice. 


CANON VIII 


They who first fell, and afterwards recovered themselves, by professing themselves Christians, and 
endured torments, are forthwith admitted to communion. 


CANON IX 


That they who provoked the magistrates to persecute themselves and others are to be blamed, yet not to 
be denied communion. 


CANON X 


That clergymen, who run themselves into persecution, and fell, though they did afterward recover 
themselves, and suffer torments, yet are not to be admitted to perform the sacred offices. 


CANON XI 


That they who prayed for them who fell after long torments, be connived at, and we pray together with 
them, since they lament for what they have done, with anguish and mortification. 


CANON XII 


That they who with money purchased their ease and freedom, are to be commended. 


CANON XIII 

Nor should we accuse those who ran away, and left all, though others left behind might fare the worse for 
it. 

CANON XIV 

That they who endured tortures, and afterwards, when they were deprived of speech and motion, had 


their hands forced into the fire, to offer unholy sacrifice, be placed in the Liturgy [i.e., in the diptychs] 
among the Confessors. 


CANON XV 


Wednesday is to be fasted, because then the Jews conspired to betray Jesus; Friday, because he then 
suffered for us. We keep the Lord’s Day as a day of joy, because then our Lord rose. Our tradition is, not to 
kneel on that day. 


III 


The Canonical Epistle of St. Gregory, Archbishop of Neocaesarea, who is called 
Thaumaturgus, concerning Them that, During the Incursion of the Barbarians, Ate of Things 
Offered to Idols and Committed Certain Other Sins 


CANON I 
That they who have been taken captives by the barbarians, and have eaten with them, be not treated as 
persons that have eaten things offered to idols; especially because it is universally reported, that they do 


not sacrifice to idols; nor shall those women who have been ravished by them, be treated as guilty of 
fornication, unless they were before of lewd lives. 


CANON II 


That those Christians who plundered their brethren during the invasion, be excommunicated, lest wrath 
come on the people, and especially on the presidents, who enquire not into these matters. 


CANONS III, IV, V 


The pretence of having found those goods, or that they themselves lost things of equal value, shall stand 
them in no stead, but that they be excluded from prayer. 


CANON VI 
Against those who detain them prisoners who had escaped from the barbarians, the holy man expects that 


such should be thunder-struck, and therefore desires that some enquiry be made upon the spot by persons 
sent for this purpose. 


CANON VII 
That they who joined the barbarians in their murder and ravages, or were guides or informers to them, be 


not permitted to be hearers, till holy men assembled together do agree in common upon what shall seem 
good, first to the Holy Ghost, then to themselves. 


CANON VIII 


But if they discover themselves, and make restitution, they shall be admitted to be Prostrators. 


CANON IX 
They that are convicted to have found (though in their own houses) anything [of their neighbours’] left by 


the barbarians shall also be Prostrators; but if they shall confess themselves they shall communicate in 
prayer. 


CANON X 


This last privilege is restrained to such as demand nothing as a reward for their discovery, and salvage, or 
under any pretence whatsoever. 


CANON XI 


The station of Mourners is without the gate of the oratory; the station of the Hearers is within the oratory, 
in the porch with the catechumens; the station of Prostrators is within the door of the temple; the station 
of Co-standers is among the communicants; the last is the participation of Holy Mysteries. 


IV 


The Epistle of St. Athanasius to the Monk Ammus 


(Panta men kala, k.t.1.) 


(This, as Epistle XLVIII, will be found translated in Vol. IV. of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers (2d 
Series) p. 556 et seq.) 


Involuntary nocturnal pollutions are not sinful, [I add to Johnson the exact words of the Saint. “For what 
sin or uncleanness can any natural excrement have in itself? Think of the absurdity of making a sin of the 
wax which comes from the ears or of the spittle from the mouth. Moreover we might add many things and 
explain how the excretions from the belly are necessary to animal life. But if we believe that man is the 
work of God’s hand, as we are taught in holy Scripture, how can it be supposed necessary that we perform 
anything impure? And if we are the children of God, as the holy Acts of the Apostles teaches, we have in 
us nothing unclean, etc., etc.”]; nor is matrimony unclean, though virginity [“which is angelic and than 
which nothing can be more excellent”] is to be preferred before it. 


The Epistle of the Same Athanasius Taken from the XXXIX. Festal Epistle. 
(Found translated in Vol. IV, of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers (2d series), pp. 551 and 552.) 


[Johnson’s epitome is so unsatisfactory that I have been compelled to relegate it to a footnote and to make 
one in its room of my own. ] 


As the heretics are quoting apocryphal writings, an evil which was rife even as early as when St. Luke 
wrote his gospel, therefore I have thought good to set forth clearly what books have been received by us 
through tradition as belonging to the Canon, and which we believe to be divine. For there are in all 
twenty-two books of the Old Testament. Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. After this 
comes Joshua, and Judges, and Ruth. The four books of the Kings, counted as two. Then Chronicles, 
counted the two as one. Then First and Second Esdras [i.e. Ezra and Nehemiah]. After these Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Cantica. To these follow Job, and the Twelve Prophets, counted as one book. 
Then Isaiah, Jeremiah together with the Epistle of Baruch, the Lamentations, Ezekiel, and Daniel. 


Of the New Testament these are the books [then follows the complete list ending with “the Apocalypse of 
John”). These are the fountains of salvation, that whoso thirsteth, may be satisfied by the eloquence which 
is in them. In them alone (en toutois monois) is set forth the doctrine of piety. Let no one add to them, nor 
take aught therefrom. 


I also add for further accuracy that there are certain other books, not edited in the Canon, but established 
by the Fathers, to be read by those who have just come to us and wish to be instructed in the doctrine of 
piety. The Wisdom of Solomon, the Wisdom of Sirach, Esther, Judith, Tobit, the Doctrine (Didache) of the 
Apostles and the Pastor. And let none of the Apocrypha of the heretics be read among you. 


The Epistle of St. Athanasius to Ruffinian. 
Su men ta huio, k.t.1. 


(Found translated as Epistle LV. in Vol. IV. of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers (2d Series) pp. 566 and 
567.) 


It has been determined by synods in Greece, Spain, France, that they who have fallen, or been leaders of 
impiety [Arianism], be pardoned upon repentance, but that they have not the place of the clergy; but that 
they who were only drawn away by force, or that complied for fear the people should be corrupted, have 
the place of the clergy too. Let the people who have been deceived, or forced, be pardoned, upon 
repentance and pronouncing anathema against the miscreancy of Eudoxius and Euzoius, ringleaders of 
the Arians (who assert that Christ is a creature); and upon professing the faith of the Fathers at Nice, and 
that no synod can prejudice that. 


Beasts, too, instead of a garment, change their form. And yet the peacock withal has plumage for a 
garment, and a garment indeed of the choicest; nay, in the bloom of his neck richer than any purple, and 
in the effulgence of his back more gilded than any edging, and in the sweep of his tail more flowing than 
any train; many-coloured, diverse-coloured, and versi-coloured; never itself, ever another, albeit ever itself 
when other; in a word, mutable as oft as moveable. The serpent, too, deserves to be mentioned, albeit not 
in the same breath as the peacock; for he too wholly changes what has been allotted him—his hide and his 
age: if it is true, (as it is,) that when he has felt the creeping of old age throughout him, he squeezes 
himself into confinement; crawls into a cave and out of his skin simultaneously; and, clean shorn on the 
spot, immediately on crossing the threshold leaves his slough behind him then and there, and uncoils 
himself in a new youth: with his scales his years, too, are repudiated. The hyena, if you observe, is of an 
annual sex, alternately masculine and feminine. I say nothing of the stag, because himself withal, the 
witness of his own age, feeding on the serpent, languishes—from the effect of the poison—into youth. 
There is, withal, 


“A tardigrade field-haunting quadruped, 
Humble and rough.” 


The tortoise of Pacuvius, you think? No. There is another beastling which the versicle fits; in size, one of 
the moderate exceedingly, but a grand name. If, without previously knowing him, you hear tell of a 
chameleon, you will at once apprehend something yet more huge united with a lion. But when you 
stumble upon him, generally in a vineyard, his whole bulk sheltered beneath a vine leaf, you will forthwith 
laugh at the egregious audacity of the name, inasmuch as there is no moisture even in his body, though in 
far more minute creatures the body is liquefied. The chameleon is a living pellicle. His headkin begins 
straight from his spine, for neck he has none: and thus reflection is hard for him; but, in circumspection, 
his eyes are outdarting, nay, they are revolving points of light. Dull and weary, he scarce raises from the 
ground, but drags, his footstep amazedly, and moves forward,—he rather demonstrates, than takes, a 
step: ever fasting, to boot, yet never fainting; agape he feeds; heaving, bellowslike, he ruminates; his food 
wind. Yet withal the chameleon is able to effect a total self-mutation, and that is all. For, whereas his 
colour is properly one, yet, whenever anything has approached him, then he blushes. To the chameleon 
alone has been granted—as our common saying has it—to sport with his own hide. 


Much had to be said in order that, after due preparation, we might arrive at man. From whatever 
beginning you admit him as springing, naked at all events and ungarmented he came from his fashioner’s 
hand: afterwards, at length, without waiting for permission, he possesses himself, by a premature grasp, 
of wisdom. Then and there hastening to forecover what, in his newly made body, it was not yet due to 
modesty (to forecover), he surrounds himself meantime with fig-leaves: subsequently, on being driven 
from the confines of his birthplace because he had sinned, he went, skinclad, to the world as to a mine. 


But these are secrets, nor does their knowledge appertain to all. Come, let us hear from your own store— 
(a store) which the Egyptians narrate, and Alexander digests, and his mother reads—touching the time of 
Osiris, when Ammon, rich in sheep, comes to him out of Libya. In short, they tell us that Mercury, when 
among them, delighted with the softness of a ram which he had chanced to stroke, flayed a little ewe; and, 
while he persistently tries and (as the pliancy of the material invited him) thins out the thread by 
assiduous traction, wove it into the shape of the pristine net which he had joined with strips of linen. But 
you have preferred to assign all the management of wool-work and structure of the loom to Minerva; 
whereas a more diligent workshop was presided over by Arachne. Thenceforth material (was abundant). 
Nor do I speak of the sheep of Miletus, and Selge, and Altinum, or of those for which Tarentum or Baetica 
is famous, with nature for their dyer: but (I speak of the fact) that shrubs afford you clothing, and the 
grassy parts of flax, losing their greenness, turn white by washing. Nor was it enough to plant and sow 
your tunic, unless it had likewise fallen to your lot to fish for raiment. For the sea withal yields fleeces, 
inasmuch as the more brilliant shells of a mossy wooliness furnish a hairy stuff. Further: it is no secret 
that the silkworm—a species of wormling it is—presently reproduces safe and sound (the fleecy threads) 
which, by drawing them through the air, she distends more skilfully than the dial-like webs of spiders, and 
then devours. In like manner, if you kill it, the threads which you coil are forthwith instinct with vivid 
colour. 


The ingenuities, therefore, of the tailoring art, superadded to, and following up, so abundant a store of 
materials—first with a view to coveting humanity, where Necessity led the way; and subsequently with a 
view to adorning withal, ay, and inflating it, where Ambition followed in the wake—have promulgated the 
various forms of garments. Of which forms, part are worn by particular nations, without being common to 
the rest; part, on the other hand, universally, as being useful to all: as, for instance, this Mantle, albeit it is 
more Greek (than Latin), has yet by this time found, in speech, a home in Latium. With the word the 
garment entered. And accordingly the very man who used to sentence Greeks to extrusion from the city, 
but learned (when he was now advanced in years) their alphabet and speech—the self-same Cato, by 
baring his shoulder at the time of his praetorship, showed no less favour to the Greeks by his mantle-like 
garb. 


V 


The First Canonical Epistle of Our Holy Father Basil, Archbishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia to 
Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium 


(This Epistle, number ct xxxviij., is found translated in Volume VIII. of the Second Series of the Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, p. 223 et seqq.) 


CANON I 


As to the question concerning the Puritans the custom of every country is to be observed, since they who 
have discussed this point are of various sentiments. The [baptism] of the Pepuzenes I make no account of, 
and I wonder that Dionysius the canonist was of another mind. The ancients speak of heresies, which 
entirely break men off, and make them aliens from the faith. Such are the Manichaeans, Valentinians, 
Marcionites and Pepuzenes, who sin against the Holy Ghost, who baptize into the Father, Son and 
Montanus, or Priscilla. Schisms are caused by ecclesiastical disputes, and for causes that are not 
incurable, and for differences concerning penance. The Puritans are such schismatics. The ancients, viz. 
Cyprian and Fermilian, put these, and the Encratites, and Hydroparastatae, and Apotactites, under the 
same condemnation; because they have no longer the communication of the Holy Ghost, who have broken 
the succession. They who first made the departure had the spiritual gift; but by being schismatics, they 
became laymen; and therefore they ordered those that were baptized by them, and came over to the 
Church, to be purged by the true baptism, as those that are baptized by laymen. Because some in Asia 
have otherwise determined, let [their baptism] be allowed: but not that of the Encratites; for they have 
altered their baptism, to make themselves incapable of being received by the Church. Yet custom and the 
Fathers, that is bishops, who have the administration, must be followed; for I am afraid of putting an 
impediment to the saved; while I would raise fears in them concerning their baptism. We are not to allow 
their baptism, because they allow ours, but strictly to observe the canons. But let none be received 
without unction. When we received Zois and Saturninus to the Episcopal chair, we made, as it were, a 
canon to receive those in communion with them. 


CANON II 


Let her that procures abortion undergo ten years’ penance, whether the embryo were perfectly formed, or 
not. 


CANON III 
A deacon guilty of fornication, is deposed, not excommunicated; for the ancient canon forbids a single 
crime to be twice punished. And further, a layman excommunicated may be restored to the degree from 


which he falls, but a clergyman deposed cannot. Yet it is better to cure men of their sins by mortification, 
and to execute the canon only in cases where we cannot reach what is more perfect. 


CANON IV 
They that marry a second time, used to be under penance a year or two. They that marry a third time, 
three or four years. But we have a custom, that he who marries a third time be under penance five years, 


not by canon, but tradition. Half of this time they are to be hearers, afterwards Co-standers; but to abstain 
from the communion of the Good Thing, when they have shewed some fruit of repentance. 


CANON V 
Heretics, upon their death-bed, giving good signs of their conversion, to be received. 


CANON VI 


Let it not be counted a marriage, when one belonging to the canon commits fornication, but let them be 
forced to part. 


CANON VII 


They who have committed sodomy with men or brutes, murderers, wizards, adulterers, and idolaters, 
have been thought worthy of the same punishment; therefore observe the same method with these which 
you do with others. We ought not to make any doubt of receiving those who have repented thirty years for 
the uncleanness which they committed through ignorance; for their ignorance pleads their pardon, and 
their willingness in confessing it; therefore command them to be forthwith received, especially if they 
have tears to prevail on your tenderness, and have [since their lapse] led such a life as to deserve your 
compassion. 


CANON VIII 


He that kills another with a sword, or hurls an axe at his own wife and kills her, is guilty of wilful murder; 
not he who throws a stone at a dog, and undesignedly kills a man, or who corrects one with a rod, or 
scourge, in order to reform him, or who kills a man in his own defence, when he only designed to hurt 
him. But the man, or woman, is a murderer that gives a philtrum, if the man that takes it die upon it; so 
are they who take medicines to procure abortion; and so are they who kill on the highway, and rapparees. 


CANON IX 


Our Lord is equal, to the man and woman forbidding divorce, save in case of fornication; but custom 
requires women to retain their husbands, though they be guilty of fornication. The man deserted by his 
wife may take another, and though he were deserted for adultery, yet St. Basil will be positive, that the 
other woman who afterward takes him is guilty of adultery; but the wife is not allowed this liberty. And the 
man who deserts an innocent wife is not allowed to marry. 


CANON X 

That they who swear that they will not be ordained, be not forced to break their oath. Severus, Bishop of 
Masada, who had ordained Cyriacus priest to a country church, subject to the Bishop of Mesthia, is 
referred to the divine tribunal, upon his pretending that he did it by surprise. Cyriacus had upon his 
ordination, been forced, contrary to canon, to swear that he would continue in that country church; but 
the Bishop of Mesthia, to whom that church properly belonged, forced him out. St. Basil advises 
Amphilochius to lay the country church to Masada, and make it subject to Severus, and to permit Cyriacus 
to return to it and save his oath; and by this means he supposes that Longinus, the lord of that country, 
would be prevailed upon to alter his resolution of laying that church desolate, as he declared he would 
upon Cyriacus’s expulsion. 


CANON XI 


He that is guilty of involuntary murder, shall do eleven years’ penance—that is, if the murdered person, 
after he had here received the wound, do again go abroad, and yet afterward die of the wound. 


CANON XII 


The canon excludes from the ministry those who are guilty of digamy. 


CANON XIII 


Our fathers did not think that killing in war was murder; yet I think it advisable for such as have been 
guilty of it to forbear communion three years. 


CANON XIV 


An usurer, giving his unjust gain to the poor, and renouncing his love of money, may be admitted into the 
clergy. 


CANONS XV. AND XVI 


Not properly canons, but explications of Scripture, and therefore neither Balsamon, nor Aristenus, regard 
them as canons. 


The Second Canonical Epistle of the Same. 


(This is found translated in the same volume last referred to, Epistle cxcix., p. 236 et seqq.) 


CANON XVII 


I made a canon, that they at Antioch, who had sworn not to perform the sacred offices should not do it 
publicly, but in private only: As to Bianor, he is removed from thence to Iconium, and therefore is more at 
liberty; but let him repent of his rash oath which he made to an infidel for avoiding a small danger. 


CANON XVIII 


That the ancients received a professed virgin that had married, as one guilty of digamy, viz., upon one 
year’s penance; but they ought to be dealt with more severely than widows professing continency, and 
even as adulterers: But they ought not to be admitted to profess virginity till they are above sixteen or 
seventeen years of age, after trial, and at their own earnest request; whereas relations often offer them 
that are under age, for their own secular ends, but such ought not easily to be admitted. 


CANON XIX 


That men, though they seem tacitly to promise celibacy, by becoming monks, yet do it not expressly; yet I 
think fit that they be interrogated too, and that a profession should be demanded of them, that if they 
betake themselves to a carnal life, they may be punished as fornicators. 


CANON XX 


Women professing virginity, though they did marry while they were heretics, or catechumens, yet are 
pardoned by baptism. What is done by persons in the state of catechumens, is never laid to their charge. 


CANON XxI 


A married man committing lewdness with a single woman, is severely punished as guilty of fornication, 
but we have no canon to treat such a man as an adulterer; but the wife must co-habit with such a one: But 
if the wife be lewd, she is divorced, and he that retains her is [thought] impious; such is the custom, but 
the reason of it does not appear. 


CANON XXII 


That they who have stolen virgins, and will not restore them, be treated as fornicators; that they be one 
year mourners, the second hearers, the third received to repentance and the fourth be co-standers, and 
then admitted to communion of the Good Thing. If the virgins be restored to those who had espoused 
them, it is at their discretion to marry them, or not; if to their guardians, it is at their discretion to give 
them in marriage to the raptors, or not. 


CANON XXIII 


That a man ought not to marry two sisters, nor a woman two brothers: That he who marries his brother’s 
wife, be not admitted till he dismiss her. 


CANON XXIV 
A widow put into the catalogue of widows, that is, a deaconess being sixty years old, and marrying, is not 
to be admitted to communion of the Good Thing, till she cease from her uncleanness; but to a widower 


that marries no penance is appointed, but that of digamy. If the widow be less than sixty, it is the bishop’s 
fault who admitted her deaconess, not the woman’s. 


CANON XXV 


He that marries a woman that he has corrupted, shall be under penance for corrupting her, but may retain 
her for his wife. 


CANON XXVI 
Fornication is neither marriage, nor the beginning of marriage. If it may be, it is better that they who have 


committed fornication together be parted; but if they be passionate lovers, let them not separate, for fear 
of what is worse. 


CANON XXVII 


As for the priest that is engaged, through ignorance, in an unlawful marriage, I have decreed, that he 
retain the honour of the chair; but forbear all sacred operations, and not give the blessing either in 


private, or public, nor distribute the Body of Christ to another, nor perform any liturgy; but let him bewail 
himself to the Lord, and to men, that his sin of ignorance may be pardoned. 


CANON XXVIII 
That it is ridiculous to vow not to eat swine’s flesh, and to abstain from it is not necessary. 


CANON XXIX 


That princes ought not to swear to wrong their subjects: that such rash oaths ought to be repented of, and 
evil not to be justified under pretence of religion. 


CANON XXX 
That they who steal women, and their accomplices, be not admitted to prayers, or be co-standers for three 


years. Where no violence is used, there no crime is committed, except there be lewdness in the case. A 
widow is at her own discretion. We must not mind vain pretences. 


CANON XXXxI 


She, whose husband is absent from home, if she co-habits with another man, before she is persuaded of 
his death, commits adultery. 


CANON XXXII 
The clergyman who is deposed for mortal sin, shall not be excommunicated. 


CANON XXXIII 


That a woman being delivered of a child in a journey, and taking no care of it, shall be reputed guilty of 
murder. 


CANON XXXIV 


That the crime of women under penance for adultery, upon their own confession, or otherwise convicted, 
be not published, lest it occasion their death; but that they remain out of communion the appointed time. 


CANON XXXV 


If a woman leave her husband, and if it do upon inquiry appear, that she did it without reason, she 
deserves to be punished; but let him continue in communion. 


CANON XXXVI 


A soldier’s wife marrying after the long absence of her husband, but before she is certified of his death, is 
more pardonable than another woman, because it is more credible that he may be dead. 


CANON XXXVII 


That he, who having another man’s wife or spouse taken away from him, marries another, is guilty of 
adultery with the first, not with the second. 


CANON XXXVIII 


If a woman run after him that has corrupted her, she shall be under penance three years, though the 
parents be reconciled to her. 


CANON XXXIX 
She, who continues to live with an adulterer, is all that time an adulteress. 


CANON XL 


She that [being a slave] gives herself up to the will of a man, without the consent of her master, commits 
fornication; for pacts of those who are under the power of others are null. 


CANON XLI 


A widow being at her own discretion, may marry to whom she will. 


CANON XLII 


Slaves marrying without the consent of their masters, or children without consent of their fathers, it is not 
matrimony but fornication, till they ratify it by consenting. 


CANON XLIII 


That he who gives a mortal wound to another is a murderer, whether he were the first aggressor, or did it 
in his own defence. 


CANON XLIV 
The deaconess that has committed lewdness with a pagan is not to be received to communion, but shall be 
admitted to the oblation, in the seventh year—that is, if she live in chastity. The pagan, who after [he has 


professed] the faith, betakes himself again to sacrilege, returns [like the dog] to his vomit: we therefore 
do not permit the sacred body of a deaconess to be carnally used. 


CANON XLV 


He that assumes the name of a Christian, but reproaches Christ, shall have no advantage from his name. 


CANON XLVI 
She that marries a man who was deserted for a while by his wife, but is afterward dismissed upon the 


return of the man’s former wife, commits fornication, but ignorantly: she shall not be prohibited marriage, 
but it is better that she do not marry. 


CANON XLVII 

Encratites, Saccophorians, and Apotactites, are in the same case with the Novatians. We re-baptize them 
all. There is a diversity in the canons relating to the Novatians, no canon concerning the other. If it be 
forbid with you, as it is at Rome for prudential causes, yet let reason prevail. They are a branch of the 
Marcionists; and though they baptize in the name of the three divine Persons, yet they make God the 
author of evil, and assert, that wine and the creatures of God, are defiled. The bishops ought to meet, and 


so to explain the canon, that he who does [baptize such heretics] may be out of danger, and that one may 
have a positive answer to give to those that ask it. 


CANON XLVII 

A woman dismissed from her husband, ought to remain unmarried, in my judgment. 
CANON XLIX 

If a slave be forced by her master, she is innocent. 


CANON L 


We look on third marriages as disgraceful to the Church, but do not absolutely condemn them, as being 
better than a vague fornication. 


The Third Epistle of the Same to the Same. 
(Found in lib. cit., p. 255, et seqq. Epistle ccxvij. ) 
CANON LI 


That one punishment be inflicted on lapsing clergymen, viz.: deposition, whether they be in dignity, or in 
the ministry which is given without imposition of hands. 


CANON LII 


A woman delivered in the road, and neglecting her child, is guilty of murder, unless she was under 


necessity by reason of the solitude of the place, and the want of necessaries. 


CANON LII 

A widow slave desiring to be married a second time, has, perhaps, been guilty of no great crime in 
pretending that she was ravished; not her pretence, but voluntary choice is to be condemned; but it is 
clear, that the punishment of digamy is due to her. 

CANON LIV 

That it is in the bishop’s power to increase or lessen penance for involuntary murder. 


CANON LV 


They that are not ecclesiastics setting upon highwaymen, are repelled from the communion of the Good 
Thing; clergymen are deposed. 


CANON LVI 

He that wilfully commits murder, and afterwards repents, shall for twenty years remain without 
communicating of the Holy Sacrament. Four years he must mourn without the door of the oratory, and beg 
of the communicants that go in, that prayer be offered for him; then for five years he shall be admitted 
among the hearers, for seven years among the prostrators; for four years he shall be a co-stander with the 
communicants, but shall not partake of the oblation; when these years are completed, he shall partake of 
the Holy Sacrament. 


CANON LVII 


The involuntary murderer for two years shall be a mourner, for three years a hearer, four years a 
prostrator, one year a co-stander, and then communicate. 


CANON LVIII 

The adulterer shall be four years a mourner, five a hearer, four a prostrator, two a co-stander. 

CANON LIX 

The fornicator shall be a mourner two years, two a hearer, two a prostrator, one a co-stander. 

CANON LX 

Professed virgins and monks, if they fall from their profession, shall undergo the penance of adulterers. 
CANON LXI 


The thief, if he discover himself, shall do one year’s penance; if he be discovered [by others] two; half the 
time he shall be a prostrator, the other half a co-stander. 


CANON LXII 

He that abuses himself with mankind, shall do the penance of an adulterer. 
CANON LXIII 

And so shall he who abuses himself with beasts, if they voluntarily confess it. 
CANON LXIV 


The perjured person shall be a mourner two years, a hearer three, a prostrator four, a co-stander one. 


CANON LXV 


He that confesses conjuration, or pharmacy, shall do penance as long as a murderer. 


CANON LXVI 


He that digs the dead out of their graves, shall be a mourner two years, a hearer three years, a prostrator 
four years, a co-stander one year. 


CANON LXVII 

Incest with a sister is punished as murder. 
CANON LXVII 

All incestuous conjunction, as adultery. 


CANON LXIxX 


A reader or minister lying with a woman he has only espoused, shall cease from his function one year; but 
if he have not espoused her, he shall [wholly] cease from his ministry. 


CANON LXx 


The priest or deacon that is polluted in lips, shall be made to cease from his function, but shall 
communicate with the priests or deacons. He that does more shall be deposed. 


CANON LXxI 


He that is convicted to have been conscious to any of these crimes, but not discovered it, shall be treated 
as the principal. 


CANON LXxII 
He that gives himself to divination, shall be treated as a murderer. 


CANON LXXIII 


He that denied Christ, is to be communicated at the hour of death, if he confess it, and be a mourner till 
that time. 


CANON LXXIV 


[The bishop] that has the power of binding and loosing, may lessen the time of penance, to an earnest 
penitent. 


CANON LXXV 


He that commits incest with a half-sister, shall be a mourner three years, a hearer three years, a Co- 
stander two years. 


CANON LXXVI 

And so shall he be who takes in marriage his son’s wife. 

CANON LXXVII 

He that divorces his wife, and marries another, is an adulterer; and according to the canons of the 


Fathers, he shall be a mourner one year, a hearer two years, a prostrator three years, a co-stander one 
year, if they repent with tears. 


CANON LXXVIII 


So shall he who successively marries two sisters. 


CANON LXxIxX 


So shall he who madly loves his mother-in-law, or sister. 


CANON LXxx 
The Fathers say nothing of polygamy as being beastly, and a thing unagreeable to human nature. To us it 


appears a greater sin than fornication: Let therefore such [as are guilty of it] be liable to the canons, viz.: 
after they have been mourners one year—let them be prostrators three years—and then be received, 


CANON LXxXxI 


They who in the invasion of the barbarians have after long torments, eaten of magical things offered to 
idols, and have sworn heathen oaths, let them not be received for three years; for two years let them be 
hearers, for three years prostrators, so let them be received; but they who did it without force, let them be 
ejected three years, be hearers two years, prostrators three years, co-standers three years, so let them be 
admitted to communion. 


CANON LXxXXxII 


They who by force have been driven to perjury, let them be admitted after six years; but if without force, 
let them be mourners two years, hearers two years, the fifth year prostrators, two years co-standers. 


CANON LXXXIII 
They that follow heathenish customs, or bring men into their houses for the contriving pharmacies, or 


repelling them, shall be one year mourners, one year hearers, three years prostrators, one year co- 
standers. 


CANON LXXXIV 
We do not judge altogether by the length of time, but by the circumstances of the penance. If any will not 


be drawn from their carnal pleasures, and choose to serve them rather than the Lord, we have no 
communication with them. 


CANON LXXXV 


Let us take care that we do not perish with them; let us warn them by night and day, that we may deliver 
them out of the snare or however save ourselves from their condemnation. 


From an Epistle of the Same to the Blessed Amphilochius on the Difference of Meats. 


(Found translated in lib. cit., p. 287, part of Epistle ccxxxvj.) 


CANON LXXXVI 
Against the Encratites, who would not eat flesh. 
Of the Same to Diodorus Bishop of Tarsus, concerning a Man who had taken Two Sisters to Wife. 


(Found translated in lib. cit., p. 212 et seqq. Epistle clx.) 


CANON LXXXVII 


Contains the preface of his letter to Diodorus Bishop of Tarsus, in which he tells him of a letter shewed 
him in justification of a man’s marrying two sisters bearing his name; but he hopes it was forged. 


CANON LXXXVIIT 


Contains the rest of the letter, in which he argues and inveighs against this practice. 


Of the Same to Gregory a Presbyter, that He Should Separate from a Woman who Dwelt with Him. 


CANON LXXxIX 


A letter to Gregory, an unmarried priest, charging him to dismiss a woman whom he kept, though he was 
70 years of age, and declared himself free from all amorous affections; and St. Basil would seem to believe 
him in this particular; but cites the III. canon of Nice against this practice, bids him avoid scandal, place 
the woman in a monastery, and be attended by men: he threatens him that if he does not comply, he shall 
die suspended from his office, and give account to God: that he shall be an anathema to all the people, 
and they who receive him [to communion] be excommunicated. 


Of the Same to the Chorepiscopi, that No Ordinations Should Be Made Contrary to the Canons. 


(Found translated in Vol. VIII. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, p. 157. Epistle liv.) 


CANON XC 


A letter to his Village-bishop: he complains of the want of discipline of the multiplying of the clergy, and 
that without due examination and enquiry into their morals; that they had dropped the old custom, which 
was for the priests and deacons to recommend to the Village Bishop, who taking the testimonial, and 
giving notice of it to the [City] Bishop, did afterwards admit the minister into the sacerdotal list; that the 
number of the inferior clergy was unreasonably increased, especially in time of war, when men got into 
orders to avoid the press: he orders a list of the clergy in every village to be sent to him, and who 
admitted him, if any have been admitted into the inferior orders by priests, that they be looked on as 
laymen. Let not who will, put his name into the list. Re-examine those who are there, expel the unworthy, 
admit none without my consent for the future; if you do he shall be counted a layman. 


Of the Same to His Suffragans that They Should Not Ordain for Money. 


(Found translated in lib. cit., pp. 156 and 157. Epistle liii.) 


CANON XCI 


One letter to the bishop subject to him, wherein he prohibits to take money for orders, and to bring 
merchandize into the church, which is entrusted with the Body, and Blood of Christ; they had their pay 
after the ordination was performed; this he calls an artifice, and declares, that he who is guilty of it shall 
depart from the altar in his country, and go buy and sell the gift of God where he can. 


From Chapter XVII. of the Book St. Basil Wrote to Blessed Amphilochius on the Holy Ghost. 


(Found translated in lib. cit., p. 40 et seqq.) 


CANON XCII 


He speaks of the written doctrine, and the unwritten tradition of the Apostles, and says, that both have 
the same efficacy as to religion. The unwritten traditions which he mentions, are the signing those who 
hope in Christ with the Cross; praying toward the East, to denote, that we are in quest of Eden, that 
garden in the East from whence our first parents were ejected (as he afterwards explains it), the words of 
invocation at the consecration of the Bread of Eucharist, and the cup of eulogy; the benediction of the 
baptismal water, the chrism and of the baptized person; the trine immersion, and the renunciations made 
at baptism; all which the Fathers concealed from those who were not initiated. He says the dogmata were 
always kept secret, the Kerugmata published; he adds the tradition of standing at prayer on the first day 
of the week, and the whole Pentecost (that is, from Easter to Whitsunday), not only to denote our rising 
with Christ, but as a prefiguration of our expecting an eternal perfect day, for the enjoyment of which we 
erect ourselves; and lastly, the profession of our faith in Father, Son and Holy Ghost at baptism. 


CANON XCIII 


He asserts the Doxology [in these words] “with the Holy Spirit,” to be an unwritten, Apostolic tradition. 
For this is a dogma full of authority, venerable for its antiquity. 


From the Letter of Basil the Great to the Nicopolitans. 


There is also in Tilius and Bishop Beveridge here inserted an epistle of St. Basil the Great to the 
Nicopolitans, comforting them under the loss of their church or oratory, and telling them, that they ought 
not to be concerned that they worship God in the open air, for that the eleven Apostles worshipped God in 
an upper room, where they were cooped up, while they that crucified Jesus performed their worship in a 
most famous Temple. 


VI 


The Canonical Epistle of St. Gregory, Bishop of Nyssa, to St. Letoius, Bishop of Melitene 


CANON I 


At Easter not only they who are transformed by the grace of the laver, i.e. baptism, but they who are 
penitents and converts, are to be brought to God, i.e. to the Communion: for Easter is that Catholic feast 
in which there is a resurrection from the fall of sin. 


CANON II 


They who lapse without any force, so as to deny Christ, or do by choice turn Jews, idolaters, or Manichees, 
or infidels of any sort, not to be admitted to communion till the hour of death; and if they chance to 
recover beyond expectation, to return to their penance. But they who were forced by torments, to do the 
penance of fornication. 


CANON III 


If they who run to conjurers or diviners, do it through unbelief, they shall be treated as they who wilfully 
lapse, but if through want of sense, and through a vain hope of being relieved under their necessities, they 
shall be treated as those who lapse through the violence of torment. 


CANON IV 


That fornicators be three years wholly ejected from prayer, three years hearers, three years prostrators, 
and then admitted to communion; but the time of hearing and prostrating may be lessened to them who of 
their own accord confess, and are earnest penitents. That this time be doubled in case of adultery, and 
unlawful lusts, but discretion to be used. 


CANON V 


Voluntary murderers shall be nine years ejected out of the church, nine years hearers, nine years 
prostrators; but every one of these nine years may be reduced to seven or six, or even five, if the penitents 
be very diligent. Involuntary murderers to be treated as fornicators, but still with discretion, and allowing 
the communion on a death-bed, but on condition, that they return to penance if they survive. 


CANON VI 


That the Fathers have been too gentle toward the idolatry of covetous persons, in condemning to penance 
only robbery, digging of graves, and sacrilege, whereas usury and oppression, though under colour of 
contract, are forbidden by Scripture. That highwaymen returning to the Church, be treated as murderers. 
They that pilfer, and then confess their sin to the priest, are only obliged to amendment, and to be liberal 
to the poor; and if they have nothing, to labour and give their earnings. 


CANON VII 


They who dig into graves, and rake into the ashes and bones of the dead, in order to find some valuable 
thing buried together with the corpse, (not they who only take some stones belonging to a sepulchre, in 
order to use them in building) to do the penance of fornicators. 


CANON VIII 


He observes that by the law of Moses, sacrilege was punished as murder, and that the guilty person was 
stoned to death, and thinks the Fathers too gentle, in imposing a shorter penance on sacrilege than 
adultery. 


CHAPTER IV 
CHANGE NOT ALWAYS IMPROVEMENT 


Why, now, if the Roman fashion is (social) salvation to every one, are you nevertheless Greek to a degree, 
even in points not honourable? Or else, if it is not so, whence in the world is it that provinces which have 
had a better training, provinces which nature adapted rather for surmounting by hard struggling the 
difficulties of the soil, derive the pursuits of the wrestling-ground—pursuits which fall into a sad old age 
and labour in vain—and the unction with mud, and the rolling in sand, and the dry dietary? Whence comes 
it that some of our Numidians, with their long locks made longer by horsetail plumes, learn to bid the 
barber shave their skin close, and to exempt their crown alone from the knife? Whence comes it that men 
shaggy and hirsute learn to teach the resin to feed on their arms with such rapacity, the tweezers to weed 
their chin so thievishly? A prodigy it is, that all this should be done without the Mantle! To the Mantle 
appertains this whole Asiatic practice! What hast thou, Libya, and thou, Europe, to do with athletic 
refinements, which thou knowest not how to dress? For, in sooth, what kind of thing is it to practise 
Greekish depilation more than Greekish attire? 


The transfer of dress approximates to culpability just in so far as it is not custom, but nature, which 
suffers the change. There is a wide enough difference between the honour due to time, and religion. Let 
Custom show fidelity to Time, Nature to God. To Nature, accordingly, the Larissaean hero gave a shock by 
turning into a virgin; he who had been reared on the marrows of wild beasts (whence, too, was derived 
the composition of his name, because he had been a stranger with his lips to the maternal breast ); he 
who had been reared by a rocky and wood-haunting and monstrous trainer in a stony school. You would 
bear patiently, if it were in a boy’s case, his mother’s solicitude; but he at all events was already be-haired, 
he at all events had already secretly given proof of his manhood to some one, when he consents to wear 
the flowing stole, to dress his hair, to cultivate his skin, to consult the mirror, to bedizen his neck; 
effeminated even as to his ear by boring, whereof his bust at Sigeum still retains the trace. Plainly 
afterwards he turned soldier: for necessity restored him his sex. The clarion had sounded of battle: nor 
were arms far to seek. “The steel’s self,” says (Homer), “attracteth the hero.” Else if, after that incentive 
as well as before, he had persevered in his maidenhood, he might withal have been married! Behold, 
accordingly, mutation! A monster, I call him,—a double monster: from man to woman; by and by from 
woman to man: whereas neither ought the truth to have been belied, nor the deception confessed. Each 
fashion of changing was evil: the one opposed to nature, the other contrary to safety. 


Still more disgraceful was the case when lust transfigured a man in his dress, than when some maternal 
dread did so: and yet adoration is offered by you to me, whom you ought to blush at,—that 
Clubshaftandhidebearer, who exchanged for womanly attire the whole proud heritage of his name! Such 
licence was granted to the secret haunts of Lydia, that Hercules was prostituted in the person of 
Omphale, and Omphale in that of Hercules. Where were Diomed and his gory mangers? where Busiris and 
his funereal altars? where Geryon, triply one? The club preferred still to reek with their brains when it 
was being pestered with unguents! The now veteran (stain of the) Hydra’s and of the Centaurs’ blood 
upon the shafts was gradually eradicated by the pumice-stone, familiar to the hair-pin! while 
voluptuousness insulted over the fact that, after transfixing monsters, they should perchance sew a 
coronet! No sober woman even, or heroine of any note, would have adventured her shoulders beneath the 
hide of such a beast, unless after long softening and smoothening down and deodorization (which in 
Omphale’s house, I hope, was effected by balsam and fenugreek-salve: I suppose the mane, too, submitted 
to the comb) for fear of getting her tender neck imbued with lionly toughness. The yawning mouth stuffed 
with hair, the jaw-teeth overshadowed amid the forelocks, the whole outraged visage, would have roared 
had it been able. Nemea, at all events (if the spot has any presiding genius), groaned: for then she looked 
around, and saw that she had lost her lion. What sort of being the said Hercules was in Omphale’s silk, the 
description of Omphale in Hercules’ hide has inferentially depicted. 


But, again, he who had formerly rivalled the Tirynthian—the pugilist Cleomachus—subsequently, at 
Olympia, after losing by efflux his masculine sex by an incredible mutation—bruised within his skin and 
without, worthy to be wreathed among the “Fullers” even of Novius, and deservedly commemorated by 
the mimographer Lentulus in his Catinensians—did, of course, not only cover with bracelets the traces left 
by (the bands of) the cestus, but likewise supplanted the coarse ruggedness of his athlete’s cloak with 
some superfinely wrought tissue. 


Of Physco and Sardanapalus I must be silent, whom, but for their eminence in lusts, no one would 
recognise as kings. But I must be silent, for fear lest even they set up a muttering concerning some of 
your Caesars, equally lost to shame; for fear lest a mandate have been given to canine constancy to point 
to a Caesar impurer than Physco, softer than Sardanapalus, and indeed a second Nero. 


Nor less warmly does the force of vainglory also work for the mutation of clothing, even while manhood is 
preserved. Every affection is a heat: when, however, it is blown to (the flame of) affectation, forthwith, by 
the blaze of glory, it is an ardour. From this fuel, therefore, you see a great king—inferior only to his glory 
—seething. He had conquered the Median race, and was conquered by Median garb. Doffing the 
triumphal mail, he degraded himself into the captive trousers! The breast dissculptured with scaly bosses, 
by covering it with a transparent texture he bared; punting still after the work of war, and (as it were) 


VII 


From the Metre Poems of St. Gregory Theologus, Specifying which Books of the Old and New 
Testament Should Be Read 


Let not other books seduce your mind: for many malignant writings have been disseminated. The 
historical books are twelve in number by the Hebrew count, [then follow the names of the books of the 
Old Testament but Esther is omitted, one Esdras, and all the Deutero-Canonical books]. Thus there are 
twenty-two books of the Old Testament which correspond to the Hebrew letters. The number of the books 
of the New Mystery are Matthew, who wrote the Miracles of Christ for the Hebrews; Mark for Italy; Luke, 
for Greece; John, the enterer of heaven, was a preacher to all, then the Acts, the xiv. Epistles of Paul, the 
vii. Catholic Epistles, and so you have all the books. If there is any beside these, do not repute it genuine. 


VII 


From the Iambics of St. Amphilochius the Bishop to Seleucus, on the Same Subject 


We should know that not every book which is called Scripture is to be received as a safe guide. For some 
are tolerably sound and others are more than doubtful. Therefore the books which the inspiration of God 
hath given I will enumerate. [Then follows a list of the proto-canonical books of the Old Testament, Esther 
alone being omitted. All the deutero-canonical books are omitted. He then continues] to these some add 
Esther. I must now show what are the books of the New Testament. [Then follow all the books of the New 
Testament except the Revelation. He continues,] But some add to these the Revelation of John, but by far 
the majority say that it is spurious. This is the most true canon of the divinely given Scriptures. 


Note. 


We have thus four [five if we accept the Laodicean list as genuine,] different canons of Holy Scripture, all 
having the approval of the Council in Trullo and of the Seventh Ecumenical. From this there seems but 
one conclusion possible, viz.: that the approval given was not specific but general. 


IX 


The Canonical Answers of Timothy the Most Holy Bishop of Alexandria, Who was One of the 
CL Fathers Gathered Together at Constantinople, to the Questions Proposed to Him 
concerning Bishops and Clerics 


QUESTION I 


If a lad of seven years old, or a man, being a catechumen, being present at the oblation, does eat of it 
through ignorance, what shall be done in this case? 


Answer. Let him be illuminated, i.e. baptized, for he is called by God. 
QUESTION II 

If baptism be desired for a catechumen that is possessed, what shall be done? 
Answer. Let him be baptized at the hour of death, not otherwise. 

QUESTION III 


Ought a communicant to communicate, if he be possessed? 


Answer. If he do not expose or blaspheme the Mysteries, let him communicate not always, but at certain 
times. 


QUESTION IV 


If a catechumen be sick, and in a frenzy, so that he cannot make profession of his faith, can he be 
baptized, at the entreaty of his friends? 


Answer. He may, if he be not possessed. 

QUESTION V 

Can a man or woman communicate after performing the conjugal act over night? 
Answer. No. 1 Cor. vii. 5. 

QUESTION VI 


The day appointed for the baptism of a woman; on that day it happened that the custom of women was 
upon her; ought she then to be baptized? 


Answer. No, not till she be clean. 

QUESTION VII 

Can a menstruous woman communicate? 

Answer. Not until she be clean. 

QUESTION VIII 

Ought a woman in child-bed to keep the Paschal fast? 
Answer. No. 

QUESTION IX 


Ought a clergyman to perform the oblation, or pray, while an Arian or heretic is present? 


Answer. As to the divine oblation, the deacon, after the kiss, makes a proclamation, “Let all that are not 
Communicants walk off;” therefore such persons ought not to be present, except they promise to repent, 
and renounce their heresy. 


QUESTION X 
Is a sick man obliged to keep the Paschal fast? 
Answer. No. 
QUESTION XI 


If a clergyman be called to celebrate a marriage, and have heard that it is incestuous; ought he to comply, 
and perform the oblation? 


Answer. No; he must not be partaker of other men’s sins. 
QUESTION XII 


If a layman ask a clergyman whether he may communicate after a nocturnal pollution? 


Answer. If it proceed from the desire of a woman, he ought not: but if it be a temptation from Satan, he 
ought; for the tempter will ply him when he is to communicate. 


QUESTION XIII 

When are man and wife to forbear the conjugal act? 

Answer. On Saturday, and the Lord’s day; for on those days the spiritual sacrifice is offered. 
QUESTION XIV 


Shall there be an oblation for him, who being distracted, murders himself? 


Answer. Not except the case be very clear that he was distracted. 


QUESTION XV 


If one’s wife be possessed to such a degree, as that she be bound with irons, and the man cannot contain, 
may he marry another? 


Answer. I can only say it would be adultery so to do. 

QUESTION XVI 

If a man in washing or bathing, swallow a drop of water, may he communicate after it? 

Answer. If Satan find an occasion of hindering us from the communion, he will the oftener do it. 
QUESTION XVII 

Are they, who hear the Word, and do it not, damned? 

Answer. If we neither do it, or repent that we have not done it. 

QUESTION XVIII 


At what age are sins imputed to us by God? 


Answer. According to every one’s capacity and understanding; to one at ten, to another when older. 


xX 


The Prosphonesus of Theophilus, Archbishop of Alexandria, When the Holy Epiphanies 
Happened to Fall on a Sunday 


CANON I 


Because the fast of Epiphany chances to fall on a Lord’s day, let us take a few dates, and so break our fast, 
and honour the Lord’s day, and shew our dislike of heresy, and yet not wholly neglect the fast which 
should be observed on this day; eating no more till our evening assembly at three afternoon. 


The Commonitory of the Same which Ammon Received on Account of Lycus. 


CANON II 


Let [the priests] who have communicated with the Arians, be retained or rejected, as the custom of every 
church is; but so, that other orthodox [priests] be ordained, though the others continue. As the orthodox 
bishops did in Thebais, so let it be in other cities. They who were ordained by Bishop Apollo, and 
afterwards communicated with the Arians, if they did it of their own accord, let them be censured; but if 
they only did it in obedience to the bishop, let them be continued; but if all the people abdicate them, 
others must be ordained. And if Bistus the priest be found to have committed uncleanness with a woman 
dismissed from her husband, let him not be permitted to be a priest. But this is no prejudice to the bishop 
who ordained him, if he did it ignorantly; since the Holy Synod commands unworthy men to be ejected, 
though they be not convicted until after ordination. 


CANON III 


Let Bishop Apollo’s sentence against his priest Sur prevail, though he has the liberty of being further 
heard. 


CANON IV 


If Panuph the deacon married his brother’s daughter before baptism, let him continue among the clergy, if 
she be dead, and he had not to do with her after his baptism; but if he married her, and cohabited with her 
while he was a communicant, let him be ejected from the clergy, without prejudice to the bishop who 
ordained him, if he did it ignorantly. 


CANON V 


If it do evidently appear, that Jacob, while he was reader, did commit fornication, and was ejected by the 
priests (presbuteron), and yet afterwards ordained, let him be ejected, and not otherwise. 


CANON VI 


That all in holy orders unanimously choose those who are to be ordained, and then the bishop examine 
[them]; or that the bishop ordain them in the midst of the church, all that are in holy orders consenting, 
and the bishop with a loud voice asking the people, who are then to be present, whether they can give 
their testimony [to the parties to be ordained]; and that ordination be not performed in private; if there be 
in the remote country, who while they were communicants [with the Arians] communicated in their 
opinions, let them not be ordained until they be examined by orthodox clergymen, in the presence of the 
bishop, who is to charge the people, that there be no running up and down in the middle of the church, or 
service. 


CANON VII 
Let the clergymen distribute all that is offered by way of sacrifice, after so much as was necessary has 


been consumed in the Mysteries. Let not the catechumens taste of them, but clergymen and 
communicants only. 


CANON VIII 


One, Hierax, had delated a clergyman as guilty of fornication. Bishop Apollo defended him. Theophilus 
orders the matter to be examined. 


CANON IX 


That an OEconomus be created, by the consent of all that are in Holy Orders, with the concurrence of 
Bishop Apollo, that so the goods of the Church be expended as they ought. 


CANON X 


That the widows, poor, and travellers be not disturbed; and that no one make a property of the goods of 
the Church. 


Of the Same to Agatho the Bishop. 


Whereas Maximus has for ten years lived in unlawful marriage, but pretends that it was through 
ignorance, and that they are now parted by mutual consent, let them stand among the catechumens, if it 
appear that they be in earnest. 


Of the Same to Menas the Bishop. 


Theophilus was informed, that the priest in Geminus, a village, had repelled Kyradium (a woman) from the 
communion: Theophilus approves of it, because she had done wrong, and was unwilling to make 
satisfaction; but orders her to be admitted to communion upon repentance. 


The Narrative of the Same concerning Those Called Cathari. 


Because the great synod held at Nice has decreed, That [the clergymen] who come over to the Church 
from the Novatians be ordained; do you ordain those that come over, if their life be upright, and there be 
no objection. 


XI 


The Canonical Epistle of Our Holy Father Among the Saints, Cyril, Archbishop of Alexandria, 
on the Hymns 


Cyril to Domnus. 


This letter contains a complaint of one, Peter, deposed from his See, yet retaining the character of a 
bishop, who thought his cause good, but complains that he had not time and opportunity given him for his 
defence; and that whatever he had, was taken away from him. He desires Domnus, who was a 
Metropolitan, that he would call a synod, and let him have a hearing; and that such bishops as Peter 
suspected of prejudice against him should not be permitted to be his judges. He thinks it very hard, that 
not only what belonged to the Church, but every thing else was taken from him; and complains that all 
bishops were called to account for every thing they received, whether from the Church, or by any other 
means. Peter had indeed signed an instrument of resignation; but Cyril says, that he was terrified into it; 
and that he would have no such resignation be of force except he that made it deserved deposition. 


Of the Same to the Bishops of Libya and Pentapolis. 


There is another Epistle of the same father, complaining to the bishops of Libya and Pentapolis. That some 
who had been refused ordination by their own bishop, or cast out of the monasteries for their irregularity, 
were ordained by a surprise upon some other bishop, and that just as they came from their bride-bed, and 
then went and performed the oblation, or any other office, in the monasteries from which they had been 
ejected, which gave great offence. He charges the bishops to take care of this for the future and, if any 
were to be ordained, to enquire into their lives, and whether they are married, and when, and how; and 
orders, that catechumens, who had been separated for lapsing, be baptized at the hour of death. 


XII 


The Encyclical Letter of Gennadius, Patriarch of Constantinople and of the Holy Synod Met 
with Him to All the Holy Metropolitans and to the Pope of the City of Rome 


To the most beloved of God, fellow-minister, Gennadius and the most holy synod assembled in the royal 
city which is New Rome, sendeth greeting. 


As our Lord without money and without price ordained his Apostles, so should we ordain the clergy, for 
the Lord has placed us in their grade and in their stead (eis ton ekeinon batheon te kai topon). Nor should 
we use any ingenious sophisms to avoid this plain duty, explicitly laid upon us, not only by the words of the 
Gospel but also by a canon of the great Ecumenical Synod of Chalcedon. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 





ILLUSTRATION 1 


softening, he extinguished it with the ventilating silk! Not sufficiently swelling of spirit was the 
Macedonian, unless he had likewise found delight in a highly inflated garb: only that philosophers withal 
(I believe) themselves affect somewhat of that kind; for I hear that there has been (such a thing as) 
philosophizing in purple. If a philosopher (appears) in purple, why not in gilded slippers too? For a Tyrian 
to be shod in anything but gold, is by no means consonant with Greek habits. Some one will say, “Well, but 
there was another who wore silk indeed, and shod himself in brazen sandals.” Worthily, indeed, in order 
that at the bottom of his Bacchantian raiment he might make some tinkling sound, did he walk in cymbals! 
But if, at that moment, Diogenes had been barking from his tub, he would not (have trodden on him ) with 
muddy feet—as the Platonic couches testify—but would have carried Empedocles down bodily to the 
secret recesses of the Cloacinae; in order that he who had madly thought himself a celestial being might, 
as a god, salute first his sisters, and afterwards men. Such garments, therefore, as alienate from nature 
and modesty, let it be allowed to be just to eye fixedly and point at with the finger and expose to ridicule 
by a nod. Just so, if a man were to wear a dainty robe trailing on the ground with Menander-like 
effeminacy, he would hear applied to himself that which the comedian says, “What sort of a cloak is that 
maniac wasting?” For, now that the contracted brow of censorial vigilance is long since smoothed down, 
so far as reprehension is concerned, promiscuous usage offers to our gaze freedmen in equestrian garb, 
branded slaves in that of gentlemen, the notoriously infamous in that of the freeborn, clowns in that of 
city-folk, buffoons in that of lawyers, rustics in regimentals; the corpse-bearer, the pimp, the gladiator 
trainer, clothe themselves as you do. Turn, again, to women. You have to behold what Caecina Severus 
pressed upon the grave attention of the senate—matrons stoleless in public. In fact, the penalty inflicted 
by the decrees of the augur Lentulus upon any matron who had thus cashiered herself was the same as for 
fornication; inasmuch as certain matrons had sedulously promoted the disuse of garments which were the 
evidences and guardians of dignity, as being impediments to the practising of prostitution. But now, in 
their self-prostitution, in order that they may the more readily be approached, they have abjured stole, 
and chemise, and bonnet, and cap; yes, and even the very litters and sedans in which they used to be kept 
in privacy and secrecy even in public. But while one extinguishes her proper adornments, another blazes 
forth such as are not hers. Look at the street-walkers, the shambles of popular lusts; also at the female 
self-abusers with their sex; and, if it is better to withdraw your eyes from such shameful spectacles of 
publicly slaughtered chastity, yet do but look with eyes askance, (and) you will at once see (them to be) 
matrons! And, while the overseer of brothels airs her swelling silk, and consoles her neck—more impure 
than her haunt—with necklaces, and inserts in the armlets (which even matrons themselves would, of the 
guerdons bestowed upon brave men, without hesitation have appropriated) hands privy to all that is 
shameful, (while) she fits on her impure leg the pure white or pink shoe; why do you not stare at such 
garbs? or, again, at those which falsely plead religion as the supporter of their novelty? while for the sake 
of an all-white dress, and the distinction of a fillet, and the privilege of a helmet, some are initiated into 
(the mysteries of) Ceres; while, on account of an opposite hankering after sombre raiment, and a gloomy 
woollen covering upon the head, others run mad in Bellona’s temple; while the attraction of surrounding 
themselves with a tunic more broadly striped with purple, and casting over their shoulders a cloak of 
Galatian scarlet, commends Saturn (to the affections of others). When this Mantle itself, arranged with 
more rigorous care, and sandals after the Greek model, serve to flatter AEsculapius, how much more 
should you then accuse and assail it with your eyes, as being guilty of superstition—albeit superstition 
simple and unaffected? Certainly, when first it clothes this wisdom which renounces superstitions with all 
their vanities, then most assuredly is the Mantle, above all the garments in which you array your gods and 
goddesses, an august robe; and, above all the caps and tufts of your Salii and Flamines, a sacerdotal 
attire. Lower your eyes, I advise you, (and) reverence the garb, on the one ground, meantime, (without 
waiting for others,) of being a renouncer of your error. 


CHAPTER V 
VIRTUES OF THE MANTLE. IT PLEADS IN ITS OWN DEFENCE 


“Still,” say you, “must we thus change from gown to Mantle?” Why, what if from diadem and sceptre? Did 
Anacharsis change otherwise, when to the royalty of Scythia he preferred philosophy? Grant that there be 
no (miraculous) signs in proof of your transformation for the better: there is somewhat which this your 
garb can do. For, to begin with the simplicity of its uptaking: it needs no tedious arrangement. 
Accordingly, there is no necessity for any artist formally to dispose its wrinkled folds from the beginning a 
day beforehand, and then to reduce them to a more finished elegance, and to assign to the guardianship 
of the stretchers the whole figment of the massed boss; subsequently, at daybreak, first gathering up by 
the aid of a girdle the tunic which it were better to have woven of more moderate length (in the first 
instance), and, again scrutinizing the boss, and rearranging any disarrangement, to make one part 
prominent on the left, but (making now an end of the folds) to draw backwards from the shoulders the 
circuit of it whence the hollow is formed, and, leaving the right shoulder free, heap it still upon the left, 
with another similar set of folds reserved for the back, and thus clothe the man with a burden! In short, I 
will persistently ask your own conscience, What is your first sensation in wearing your gown? Do you feel 
yourself clad, or laded? wearing a garment, or carrying it? If you shall answer negatively, I will follow you 
home; I win see what you hasten to do immediately after crossing your threshold. There is really no 
garment the doffing whereof congratulates a man more than the gown’s does. Of shoes we say nothing— 
implements as they are of torture proper to the gown, most uncleanly protection to the feet, yes, and false 
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too. For who would not find it expedient, in cold and heat, to stiffen with feet bare rather than in a shoe 
with feet bound? A mighty munition for the tread have the Venetian shoe-factories provided in the shape 
of effeminate boots! Well, but, than the Mantle nothing is more expedite, even if it be double, like that of 
Crates. Nowhere is there a compulsory waste of time in dressing yourself (in it), seeing that its whole art 
consists in loosely covering. That can be effected by a single circumjection, and one in no case inelegant: 
thus it wholly covers every part of the man at once. The shoulder it either exposes or encloses: in other 
respects it adheres to the shoulder; it has no surrounding support; it has no surrounding tie; it has no 
anxiety as to the fidelity with which its folds keep their place; easily it manages, easily readjusts itself: 
even in the doffing it is consigned to no cross until the morrow. If any shirt is worn beneath it, the torment 
of a girdle is superfluous: if anything in the way of shoeing is worn, it is a most cleanly work; or else the 
feet are rather bare,—more manly, at all events, (if bare,) than in shoes. These (pleas I advance) for the 
Mantle in the meantime, in so far as you have defamed it by name. Now, however, it challenges you on the 
score of its function withal. “I,” it says, “owe no duty to the forum, the election-ground, or the senate- 
house; I keep no obsequious vigil, preoccupy no platforms, hover about no praetorian residences; I am not 
odorant of the canals, am not odorant of the lattices, am no constant wearer out of benches, no wholesale 
router of laws, no barking pleader, no judge, no soldier, no king: I have withdrawn from the populace. My 
only business is with myself: except that other care I have none, save not to care. The better life you 
would more enjoy in seclusion than in publicity. But you will decry me as indolent. Forsooth, we are to live 
for our country, and empire, and estate.’ Such used, of old, to be the sentiment. None is born for another, 
being destined to die for himself. At all events, when we come to the Epicuri and Zenones, you give the 
epithet of sages’ to the whole teacherhood of Quietude, who have consecrated that Quietude with the 
name of supreme’ and unique’ pleasure. Still, to some extent it will be allowed, even to me, to confer 
benefit on the public. From any and every boundary-stone or altar it is my wont to prescribe medicines to 
morals—medicines which will be more felicitous in conferring good health upon public affairs, and states, 
and empires, than your works are. Indeed, if I proceed to encounter you with naked foils, gowns have 
done the commonwealth more hurt than cuirasses. Moreover, I flatter no vices; I give quarter to no 
lethargy, no slothful encrustation. I apply the cauterizing iron to the ambition which led M. Tullius to buy 
a circular table of citron-wood for more than -L-4000, and Asinius Gallus to pay twice as much for an 
ordinary table of the same Moorish wood (Hem! at what fortunes did they value woody dapplings!), or, 
again, Sulla to frame dishes of an hundred pounds’ weight. I fear lest that balance be small, when a 
Drusillanus (and he withal a slave of Claudius!) constructs a tray of the weight of 500 lbs.!—a tray 
indispensable, perchance, to the aforesaid tables, for which, if a workshop was erected, there ought to 
have been erected a dining-room too. Equally do I plunge the scalpel into the inhumanity which led Vedius 
Pollio to expose slaves to fill the bellies of sea-eels. Delighted, forsooth, with his novel savagery, he kept 
land-monsters, toothless, clawless, hornless: it was his pleasure to turn perforce into wild beasts his fish, 
which (of course) were to be forthwith cooked, that in their entrails he himself withal might taste some 
savour of the bodies of his own slaves. I will forelop the gluttony which led Hortensius the orator to be the 
first to have the heart to slay a peacock for the sake of food; which led Aufidius Lurco to be the first to 
vitiate meat with stuffing, and by the aid of forcemeats to raise them to an adulterous flavour; which led 
Asinius Celer to purchase the viand of a single mullet at nearly -L-50; which led AEsopus the actor to 
preserve in his pantry a dish of the value of nearly -L-800, made up of birds of the selfsame costliness (as 
the mullet aforesaid), consisting of all the songsters and talkers; which led his son, after such a titbit, to 
have the hardihood to hunger after somewhat yet more sumptuous: for he swallowed down pearls—costly 
even on the ground of their name—I suppose for fear he should have supped more beggarly than his 
father. I am silent as to the Neros and Apicii and Rufi. I will give a cathartic to the impurity of a Scaurus, 
and the gambling of a Curius, and the intemperance of an Antony. And remember that these, out of the 
many (whom I have named), were men of the toga—such as among the men of the pallium you would not 
easily find. These purulencies of a state who will eliminate and exsuppurate, save a bemantled speech? 


CHAPTER VI 


FURTHER DISTINCTIONS, AND CROWNING GLORY, OF THE PALLIUM 


“With speech,’ says (my antagonist), you have tried to persuade me,—a most sage medicament.’ But, 
albeit utterance be mute—impeded by infancy or else checked by bashfulness, for life is content with an 
even tongueless philosophy—my very cut is eloquent. A philosopher, in fact, is heard so long as he is seen. 
My very sight puts vices to the blush. Who suffers not, when he sees his own rival? Who can bear to gaze 
ocularly at him at whom mentally he cannot? Grand is the benefit conferred by the Mantle, at the thought 
whereof moral improbity absolutely blushes. Let philosophy now see to the question of her own 
profitableness; for she is not the only associate whom I boast. Other scientific arts of public utility I boast. 
From my store are clothed the first teacher of the forms of letters, the first explainer of their sounds, the 
first trainer in the rudiments of arithmetic, the grammarian, the rhetorician, the sophist, the medical man, 
the poet, the musical timebeater, the astrologer, and the birdgazer. All that is liberal in studies is covered 
by my four angles. True; but all these rank lower than Roman knights’ Well; but your gladiatorial trainers, 
and all their ignominious following, are conducted into the arena in togas. This, no doubt, will be the 
indignity implied in From gown to Mantle!’ Well, so speaks the Mantle. But I confer on it likewise a 
fellowship with a divine sect and discipline. Joy, Mantle, and exult! A better philosophy has now deigned to 
honour thee, ever since thou hast begun to be a Christian’s vesture! 


I 


On the Apparel of Women 


BOOK I 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. THELWALL. 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION. MODESTY IN APPAREL BECOMING TO WOMEN, IN MEMORY OF THE INTRODUCTION OF SIN 
INTO THE WORLD THROUGH A WOMAN 


If there dwelt upon earth a faith as great as is the reward of faith which is expected in the heavens, no 
one of you at all, best beloved sisters, from the time that she had first “known the Lord,” and learned (the 
truth) concerning her own (that is, woman’s) condition, would have desired too gladsome (not to say too 
ostentatious) a style of dress; so as not rather to go about in humble garb, and rather to affect meanness 
of appearance, walking about as Eve mourning and repentant, in order that by every garb of penitence 
she might the more fully expiate that which she derives from Eve,—the ignominy, I mean, of the first sin, 
and the odium (attaching to her as the cause) of human perdition. “In pains and in anxieties dost thou 
bear (children), woman; and toward thine husband (is) thy inclination, and he lords it over thee.” And do 
you not know that you are (each) an Eve? The sentence of God on this sex of yours lives in this age: the 
guilt must of necessity live too. You are the devil’s gateway: you are the unsealer of that (forbidden) tree: 
you are the first deserter of the divine law: you are she who persuaded him whom the devil was not 
valiant enough to attack. You destroyed so easily God’s image, man. On account of your desert—that is, 
death—even the Son of God had to die. And do you think about adorning yourself over and above your 
tunics of skins? Come, now; if from the beginning of the world the Milesians sheared sheep, and the 
Serians spun trees, and the Tyrians dyed, and the Phrygians embroidered with the needle, and the 
Babylonians with the loom, and pearls gleamed, and onyx-stones flashed; if gold itself also had already 
issued, with the cupidity (which accompanies it), from the ground; if the mirror, too, already had licence 
to lie so largely, Eve, expelled from paradise, (Eve) already dead, would also have coveted these things, I 
imagine! No more, then, ought she now to crave, or be acquainted with (if she desires to live again), what, 
when she was living, she had neither had nor known. Accordingly these things are all the baggage of 
woman in her condemned and dead state, instituted as if to swell the pomp of her funeral. 


CHAPTER II 


THE ORIGIN OF FEMALE ORNAMENTATION, TRACED BACK TO THE ANGELS WHO HAD FALLEN 


For they, withal, who instituted them are assigned, under condemnation, to the penalty of death,—those 
angels, to wit, who rushed from heaven on the daughters of men; so that this ignominy also attaches to 
woman. For when to an age much more ignorant (than ours) they had disclosed certain well-concealed 
material substances, and several not well-revealed scientific arts—if it is true that they had laid bare the 
operations of metallurgy, and had divulged the natural properties of herbs, and had promulgated the 
powers of enchantments, and had traced out every curious art, even to the interpretation of the stars— 
they conferred properly and as it were peculiarly upon women that instrumental mean of womanly 
ostentation, the radiances of jewels wherewith necklaces are variegated, and the circlets of gold 
wherewith the arms are compressed, and the medicaments of orchil with which wools are coloured, and 
that black powder itself wherewith the eyelids and eyelashes are made prominent. What is the quality of 
these things may be declared meantime, even at this point, from the quality and condition of their 
teachers: in that sinners could never have either shown or supplied anything conducive to integrity, 
unlawful lovers anything conducive to chastity, renegade spirits anything conducive to the fear of God. If 
(these things) are to be called teachings, ill masters must of necessity have taught ill; if as wages of lust, 
there is nothing base of which the wages are honourable. But why was it of so much importance to show 
these things as well as to confer them? Was it that women, without material causes of splendour, and 
without ingenious contrivances of grace, could not please men, who, while still unadorned, and uncouth 
and—so to say—crude and rude, had moved (the mind of) angels? or was it that the lovers would appear 
sordid and—through gratuitous use—contumelious, if they had conferred no (compensating) gift on the 
women who had been enticed into connubial connection with them? But these questions admit of no 
calculation. Women who possessed angels (as husbands) could desire nothing more; they had, forsooth, 
made a grand match! Assuredly they who, of course, did sometimes think whence they had fallen, and, 
after the heated impulses of their lusts, looked up toward heaven, thus requited that very excellence of 
women, natural beauty, as (having proved) a cause of evil, in order that their good fortune might profit 


them nothing; but that, being turned from simplicity and sincerity, they, together with (the angels) 
themselves, might become offensive to God. Sure they were that all ostentation, and ambition, and love of 
pleasing by carnal means, was displeasing to God. And these are the angels whom we are destined to 
judge: these are the angels whom in baptism we renounce: these, of course, are the reasons why they 
have deserved to be judged by man. What business, then, have their things with their judges? What 
commerce have they who are to condemn with them who are to be condemned? The same, I take it, as 
Christ has with Belial. With what consistency do we mount that (future) judgment-seat to pronounce 
sentence against those whose gifts we (now) seek after? For you too, (women as you are,) have the self- 
same angelic nature promised as your reward, the self-same sex as men: the self-same advancement to 
the dignity of judging, does (the Lord) promise you. Unless, then, we begin even here to pre-judge, by pre- 
condemning their things, which we are hereafter to condemn in themselves, they will rather judge and 
condemn us. 


CHAPTER III 


CONCERNING THE GENUINENESS OF “THE PROPHECY OF ENOCH.” 


I am aware that the Scripture of Enoch, which has assigned this order (of action) to angels, is not received 
by some, because it is not admitted into the Jewish canon either. I suppose they did not think that, having 
been published before the deluge, it could have safely survived that world-wide calamity, the abolisher of 
all things. If that is the reason (for rejecting it), let them recall to their memory that Noah, the survivor of 
the deluge, was the great-grandson of Enoch himself; and he, of course, had heard and remembered, from 
domestic renown and hereditary tradition, concerning his own great-grandfather’s “grace in the sight of 
God,” and concerning all his preachings; since Enoch had given no other charge to Methuselah than that 
he should hand on the knowledge of them to his posterity. Noah therefore, no doubt, might have 
succeeded in the trusteeship of (his) preaching; or, had the case been otherwise, he would not have been 
silent alike concerning the disposition (of things) made by God, his Preserver, and concerning the 
particular glory of his own house. 


If (Noah) had not had this (conservative power) by so short a route, there would (still) be this 
(consideration) to warrant our assertion of (the genuineness of) this Scripture: he could equally have 
renewed it, under the Spirit’s inspiration, after it had been destroyed by the violence of the deluge, as, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem by the Babylonian storming of it, every document of the Jewish 
literature is generally agreed to have been restored through Ezra. 


But since Enoch in the same Scripture has preached likewise concerning the Lord, nothing at all must be 
rejected by us which pertains to us; and we read that “every Scripture suitable for edification is divinely 
inspired.” By the Jews it may now seem to have been rejected for that (very) reason, just like all the other 
(portions) nearly which tell of Christ. Nor, of course, is this fact wonderful, that they did not receive some 
Scriptures which spake of Him whom even in person, speaking in their presence, they were not to receive. 
To these considerations is added the fact that Enoch possesses a testimony in the Apostle Jude. 


CHAPTER IV 


WAIVING THE QUESTION OF THE AUTHORS, TERTULLIAN PROPOSES TO CONSIDER THE THINGS ON THEIR OWN 
MERITS 


Grant now that no mark of pre-condemnation has been branded on womanly pomp by the (fact of the) fate 
of its authors; let nothing be imputed to those angels besides their repudiation of heaven and (their) 
carnal marriage: let us examine the qualities of the things themselves, in order that we may detect the 
purposes also for which they are eagerly desired. 


Female habit carries with it a twofold idea—dress and ornament. By “dress” we mean what they call 
“womanly gracing;” by “ornament,” what it is suitable should be called “womanly disgracing.” The former 
is accounted (to consist) in gold, and silver, and gems, and garments; the latter in care of the hair, and of 
the skin, and of those parts of the body which attract the eye. Against the one we lay the charge of 
ambition, against the other of prostitution; so that even from this early stage (of our discussion) you may 
look forward and see what, out of (all) these, is suitable, handmaid of God, to your discipline, inasmuch as 
you are assessed on different principles (from other women),—those, namely, of humility and chastity. 


CHAPTER V 
GOLD AND SILVER NOT SUPERIOR IN ORIGIN OR IN UTILITY TO OTHER METALS 


Gold and silver, the principal material causes of worldly splendour, must necessarily be identical (in 
nature) with that out of which they have their being: (they must be) earth, that is; (which earth itself is) 
plainly more glorious (than they), inasmuch as it is only after it has been tearfully wrought by penal labour 
in the deadly laboratories of accursed mines, and there left its name of “earth” in the fire behind it, that, 
as a fugitive from the mine, it passes from torments to ornaments, from punishments to embellishments, 


from ignominies to honours. But iron, and brass, and other the vilest material substances, enjoy a parity of 
condition (with silver and gold), both as to earthly origin and metallurgic operation; in order that, in the 
estimation of nature, the substance of gold and of silver may be judged not a whit more noble (than 
theirs). But if it is from the quality of utility that gold and silver derive their glory, why, iron and brass 
excel them; whose usefulness is so disposed (by the Creator), that they not only discharge functions of 
their own more numerous and more necessary to human affairs, but do also none the less serve the turn 
of gold and silver, by dint of their own powers, in the service of juster causes. For not only are rings made 
of iron, but the memory of antiquity still preserves (the fame of) certain vessels for eating and drinking 
made out of brass. Let the insane plenteousness of gold and silver look to it, if it serves to make utensils 
even for foul purposes. At all events, neither is the field tilled by means of gold, nor the ship fastened 
together by the strength of silver. No mattock plunges a golden edge into the ground; no nail drives a 
silver point into planks. I leave unnoticed the fact that the needs of our whole life are dependent upon iron 
and brass; whereas those rich materials themselves, requiring both to be dug up out of mines, and 
needing a forging process in every use (to which they are put), are helpless without the laborious vigour 
of iron and brass. Already, therefore, we must judge whence it is that so high dignity accrues to gold and 
silver, since they get precedence over material substances which are not only cousin-german to them in 
point of origin, but more powerful in point of usefulness. 


CHAPTER VI 


OF PRECIOUS STONES AND PEARLS 


But, in the next place, what am I to interpret those jewels to be which vie with gold in haughtiness, except 
little pebbles and stones and paltry particles of the self-same earth; but yet not necessary either for laying 
down foundations, or rearing party-walls, or supporting pediments, or giving density to roofs? The only 
edifice which they know how to rear is this silly pride of women: because they require slow rubbing that 
they may shine, and artful underlaying that they may show to advantage, and careful piercing that they 
may hang; and (because they) render to gold a mutual assistance in meretricious allurement. But 
whatever it is that ambition fishes up from the British or the Indian sea, it is a kind of conch not more 
pleasing in savour than—I do not say the oyster and the sea-snail, but—even the giant muscle. For let me 
add that I know conchs (which are) sweet fruits of the sea. But if that (foreign) conch suffers from some 
internal pustule, that ought to be regarded rather as its defect than as its glory; and although it be called 
“pearl,” still something else must be understood than some hard, round excrescence of the fish. Some say, 
too, that gems are culled from the foreheads of dragons, just as in the brains of fishes there is a certain 
stony substance. This also was wanting to the Christian woman, that she may add a grace to herself from 
the serpent! Is it thus that she will set her heel on the devil’s head,” while she heaps ornaments (taken) 
from his head on her own neck, or on her very head? 


CHAPTER VII 
RARITY THE ONLY CAUSE WHICH MAKES SUCH THINGS VALUABLE 


It is only from their rarity and outlandishness that all these things possess their grace; in short, within 
their own native limits they are not held of so high worth. Abundance is always contumelious toward 
itself. There are some barbarians with whom, because gold is indigenous and plentiful, it is customary to 
keep (the criminals) in their convict establishments chained with gold, and to lade the wicked with riches 
—the more guilty, the more wealthy. At last there has really been found a way to prevent even gold from 
being loved! We have also seen at Rome the nobility of gems blushing in the presence of our matrons at 
the contemptuous usage of the Parthians and Medes, and the rest of their own fellow-countrymen, only 
that (their gems) are not generally worn with a view to ostentation. Emeralds lurk in their belts; and the 
sword (that hangs) below their bosom alone is witness to the cylindrical stones that decorate its hilt; and 
the massive single pearls on their boots are fain to get lifted out of the mud! In short, they carry nothing 
so richly gemmed as that which ought not to be gemmed if it is (either) not conspicuous, or else is 
conspicuous only that it may be shown to be also neglected. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE SAME RULE HOLDS WITH REGARD TO COLOURS. GOD’S CREATURES GENERALLY NOT TO BE USED, EXCEPT 
FOR THE PURPOSES TO WHICH HE HAS APPOINTED THEM 


Similarly, too, do even the servants of those barbarians cause the glory to fade from the colours of our 
garments (by wearing the like); nay, even their party-walls use slightingly, to supply the place of painting, 
the Tyrian and the violet-coloured and the grand royal hangings, which you laboriously undo and 
metamorphose. Purple with them is more paltry than red ochre; (and justly,) for what legitimate honour 
can garments derive from adulteration with illegitimate colours? That which He Himself has not produced 
is not pleasing to God, unless He was unable to order sheep to be born with purple and sky-blue fleeces! If 
He was able, then plainly He was unwilling: what God willed not, of course ought not to be fashioned. 
Those things, then, are not the best by nature which are not from God, the Author of nature. Thus they are 
understood to be from the devil, from the corrupter of nature: for there is no other whose they can be, if 


they are not God’s; because what are not God’s must necessarily be His rival’s. But, beside the devil and 
his angels, other rival of God there is none. Again, if the material substances are of God, it does not 
immediately follow that such ways of enjoying them among men (are so too). It is matter for inquiry not 
only whence come conchs, but what sphere of embellishment is assigned them, and where it is that they 
exhibit their beauty. For all those profane pleasures of worldly shows—as we have already published a 
volume of their own about them—(ay, and) even idolatry itself, derive their material causes from the 
creatures of God. Yet a Christian ought not to attach himself to the frenzies of the racecourse, or the 
atrocities of the arena, or the turpitudes of the stage, simply because God has given to man the horse, and 
the panther, and the power of speech: just as a Christian cannot commit idolatry with impunity either, 
because the incense, and the wine, and the fire which feeds (thereon), and the animals which are made 
the victims, are God’s workmanship; since even the material thing which is adored is God’s (creature). 
Thus then, too, with regard to their active use, does the origin of the material substances, which descends 
from God, excuse (that use) as foreign to God, as guilty forsooth of worldly glory! 


CHAPTER IX 


GOD’S DISTRIBUTION MUST REGULATE OUR DESIRES, OTHERWISE WE BECOME THE PREY OF AMBITION AND ITS 
ATTENDANT EVILS 


For, as some particular things distributed by God over certain individual lands, and some one particular 
tract of sea, are mutually foreign one to the other, they are reciprocally either neglected or desired: 
(desired) among foreigners, as being rarities; neglected (rightly), if anywhere, among their own 
compatriots, because in them there is no such fervid longing for a glory which, among its own home-folk, 
is frigid. But, however, the rareness and outlandishness which arise out of that distribution of possessions 
which God has ordered as He willed, ever finding favour in the eyes of strangers, excites, from the simple 
fact of not having what God has made native to other places, the concupiscence of having it. Hence is 
educed another vice—that of immoderate having; because although, perhaps, having may be permissible, 
still a limit is bound (to be observed). This (second vice) will be ambition; and hence, too, its name is to be 
interpreted, in that from concupiscence ambient in the mind it is born, with a view to the desire of glory,— 
a grand desire, forsooth, which (as we have said) is recommended neither by nature nor by truth, but by a 
vicious passion of the mind,—(namely,) concupiscence. And there are other vices connected with ambition 
and glory. Thus they have withal enhanced the cost of things, in order that (thereby) they might add fuel 
to themselves also; for concupiscence becomes proportionably greater as it has set a higher value upon 
the thing which it has eagerly desired. From the smallest caskets is produced an ample patrimony. On a 
single thread is suspended a million of sesterces. One delicate neck carries about it forests and islands. 
The slender lobes of the ears exhaust a fortune; and the left hand, with its every finger, sports with a 
several money-bag. Such is the strength of ambition—(equal) to bearing on one small body, and that a 
woman’s, the product of so copious wealth. 


BOOK II 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION. MODESTY TO BE OBSERVED NOT ONLY IN ITS ESSENCE, BUT IN ITS ACCESSORIES 


Handmaids of the living God, my fellow-servants and sisters, the right which I enjoy with you—I, the most 
meanest in that right of fellow-servantship and brotherhood—emboldens me to address to you a discourse, 
not, of course, of affection, but paving the way for affection in the cause of your salvation. That salvation— 
and not (the salvation) of women only, but likewise of men—consists in the exhibition principally of 
modesty. For since, by the introduction into an appropriation (in) us of the Holy Spirit, we are all “the 
temple of God,” Modesty is the sacristan and priestess of that temple, who is to suffer nothing unclean or 
profane to be introduced (into it), for fear that the God who inhabits it should be offended, and quite 
forsake the polluted abode. But on the present occasion we (are to speak) not about modesty, for the 
enjoining and exacting of which the divine precepts which press (upon us) on every side are sufficient; but 
about the matters which pertain to it, that is, the manner in which it behoves you to walk. For most 
women (which very thing I trust God may permit me, with a view, of course, to my own personal censure, 
to censure in all), either from simple ignorance or else from dissimulation, have the hardihood so to walk 
as if modesty consisted only in the (bare) integrity of the flesh, and in turning away from (actual) 
fornication; and there were no need for anything extrinsic to boot—in the matter (I mean) of the 
arrangement of dress and ornament, the studied graces of form and brilliance:—wearing in their gait the 
self-same appearance as the women of the nations, from whom the sense of true modesty is absent, 
because in those who know not God, the Guardian and Master of truth, there is nothing true. For if any 
modesty can be believed (to exist) in Gentiles, it is plain that it must be imperfect and undisciplined to 
such a degree that, although it be actively tenacious of itself in the mind up to a certain point, it yet allows 
itself to relax into licentious extravagances of attire; just in accordance with Gentile perversity, in craving 
after that of which it carefully shuns the effect. How many a one, in short, is there who does not earnestly 
desire even to look pleasing to strangers? who does not on that very account take care to have herself 
painted out, and denies that she has (ever) been an object of (carnal) appetite? And yet, granting that 


even this is a practice familiar to Gentile modesty—(namely,) not actually to commit the sin, but still to be 
willing to do so; or even not to be willing, yet still not quite to refuse—what wonder? for all things which 
are not God’s are perverse. Let those women therefore look to it, who, by not holding fast the whole good, 
easily mingle with evil even what they do hold fast. Necessary it is that you turn aside from them, as in all 
other things, so also in your gait; since you ought to be “perfect, as (is) your Father who is in the 
heavens.” 


CHAPTER II 


PERFECT MODESTY WILL ABSTAIN FROM WHATEVER TENDS TO SIN, AS WELL AS FROM SIN ITSELF. DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN TRUST AND PRESUMPTION. IF SECURE OURSELVES, WE MUST NOT PUT TEMPTATION IN THE WAY OF 
OTHERS. WE MUST LOVE OUR NEIGHBOUR AS OURSELF 


You must know that in the eye of perfect, that is, Christian, modesty, (carnal) desire of one’s self (on the 
part of others) is not only not to be desired, but even execrated, by you: first, because the study of making 
personal grace (which we know to be naturally the inviter of lust) a mean of pleasing does not spring from 
a sound conscience: why therefore excite toward yourself that evil (passion)? why invite (that) to which 
you profess yourself a stranger? secondly, because we ought not to open a way to temptations, which, by 
their instancy, sometimes achieve (a wickedness) which God expels from them who are His; (or,) at all 
events, put the spirit into a thorough tumult by (presenting) a stumbling-block (to it). We ought indeed to 
walk so holily, and with so entire substantiality of faith, as to be confident and secure in regard of our own 
conscience, desiring that that (gift) may abide in us to the end, yet not presuming (that it will). For he who 
presumes feels less apprehension; he who feels less apprehension takes less precaution; he who takes less 
precaution runs more risk. Fear is the foundation of salvation; presumption is an impediment to fear. More 
useful, then, is it to apprehend that we may possibly fail, than to presume that we cannot; for 
apprehending will lead us to fear, fearing to caution, and caution to salvation. On the other hand, if we 
presume, there will be neither fear nor caution to save us. He who acts securely, and not at the same time 
warily, possesses no safe and firm security; whereas he who is wary will be truly able to be secure. For His 
own servants, may the Lord by His mercy take care that to them it may be lawful even to presume on His 
goodness! But why are we a (source of) danger to our neighbour? why do we import concupiscence into 
our neighbour? which concupiscence, if God, in “amplifying the law,” do not dissociate in (the way of) 
penalty from the actual commission of fornication, I know not whether He allows impunity to him who has 
been the cause of perdition to some other. For that other, as soon as he has felt concupiscence after your 
beauty, and has mentally already committed (the deed) which his concupiscence pointed to, perishes; and 
you have been made the sword which destroys him: so that, albeit you be free from the (actual) crime, you 
are not free from the odium (attaching to it); as, when a robbery has been committed on some man’s 
estate, the (actual) crime indeed will not be laid to the owner’s charge, while yet the domain is branded 
with ignominy, (and) the owner himself aspersed with the infamy. Are we to paint ourselves out that our 
neighbours may perish? Where, then, is (the command), “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself?” “Care 
not merely about your own (things), but (about your) neighbour’s?” No enunciation of the Holy Spirit 
ought to be (confined) to the subject immediately in hand merely, and not applied and carried out with a 
view to every occasion to which its application is useful. Since, therefore, both our own interest and that 
of others is implicated in the studious pursuit of most perilous (outward) comeliness, it is time for you to 
know that not merely must the pageantry of fictitious and elaborate beauty be rejected by you; but that of 
even natural grace must be obliterated by concealment and negligence, as equally dangerous to the 
glances of (the beholder’s) eyes. For, albeit comeliness is not to be censured, as being a bodily happiness, 
as being an additional outlay of the divine plastic art, as being a kind of goodly garment of the soul; yet it 
is to be feared, just on account of the injuriousness and violence of suitors: which (injuriousness and 
violence) even the father of the faith, Abraham, greatly feared in regard of his own wife’s grace; and 
Isaac, by falsely representing Rebecca as his sister, purchased safety by insult! 


CHAPTER III 


GRANT THAT BEAUTY BE NOT TO BE FEARED: STILL IT IS TO BE SHUNNED AS UNNECESSARY AND 
VAINGLORIOUS 


Let it now be granted that excellence of form be not to be feared, as neither troublesome to its 
possessors, nor destructive to its desirers, nor perilous to its compartners; let it be thought (to be) not 
exposed to temptations, not surrounded by stumbling-blocks: it is enough that to angels of God it is not 
necessary. For, where modesty is, there beauty is idle; because properly the use and fruit of beauty is 
voluptuousness, unless any one thinks that there is some other harvest for bodily grace to reap. Are 
women who think that, in furnishing to their neighbour that which is demanded of beauty, they are 
furnishing it to themselves also, to augment that (beauty) when (naturally) given them, and to strive after 
it when not (thus) given? Some one will say, “Why, then, if voluptuousness be shut out and chastity let in, 
may (we) not enjoy the praise of beauty alone, and glory in a bodily good?” Let whoever finds pleasure in 
“glorying in the flesh” see to that. To us in the first place, there is no studious pursuit of “glory,” because 
“glory” is the essence of exaltation. Now exaltation is incongruous for professors of humility according to 
God’s precepts. Secondly, if all “glory” is “vain” and insensate, how much more (glory) in the flesh, 
especially to us? For even if “glorying” is (allowable), we ought to wish our sphere of pleasing to lie in the 


graces of the Spirit, not in the flesh; because we are “suitors” of things spiritual. In those things wherein 
our sphere of labour lies, let our joy lie. From the sources whence we hope for salvation, let us cull our 
“glory.” Plainly, a Christian will “glory” even in the flesh; but (it will be) when it has endured laceration for 
Christ’s sake, in order that the spirit may be crowned in it, not in order that it may draw the eyes and 
sighs of youths after it. Thus (a thing) which, from whatever point you look at it, is in your case 
superfluous, you may justly disdain if you have it not, and neglect if you have. Let a holy woman, if 
naturally beautiful, give none so great occasion (for carnal appetite). Certainly, if even she be so, she 
ought not to set off (her beauty), but even to obscure it. 


CHAPTER IV 


CONCERNING THE PLEA OF “PLEASING THE HUSBAND.” 


As if I were speaking to Gentiles, addressing you with a Gentile precept, and (one which is) common to all, 
(I would say,) “You are bound to please your husbands only.” But you will please them in proportion as you 
take no care to please others. Be ye without carefulness, blessed (sisters): no wife is “ugly” to her own 
husband. She “pleased” him enough when she was selected (by him as his wife); whether commended by 
form or by character. Let none of you think that, if she abstain from the care of her person, she will incur 
the hatred and aversion of husbands. Every husband is the exactor of chastity; but beauty, a believing 
(husband) does not require, because we are not captivated by the same graces which the Gentiles think 
(to be) graces: an unbelieving one, on the other hand, even regards with suspicion, just from that 
infamous opinion of us which the Gentiles have. For whom, then, is it that you cherish your beauty? If for 
a believer, he does not exact it: if for an unbeliever, he does not believe in it unless it be artless. Why are 
you eager to please either one who is suspicious, or else one who desires it not? 


CHAPTER V 


SOME REFINEMENTS IN DRESS AND PERSONAL APPEARANCE LAWFUL, SOME UNLAWFUL. PIGMENTS COME 
UNDER THE LATTER HEAD 


These suggestions are not made to you, of course, to be developed into an entire crudity and wildness of 
appearance; nor are we seeking to persuade you of the good of squalor and slovenliness; but of the limit 
and norm and just measure of cultivation of the person. There must be no overstepping of that line to 
which simple and sufficient refinements limit their desires—that line which is pleasing to God. For they 
who rub their skin with medicaments, stain their cheeks with rouge, make their eyes prominent with 
antimony, sin against Him. To them, I suppose, the plastic skill of God is displeasing! In their own persons, 
I suppose, they convict, they censure, the Artificer of all things! For censure they do when they amend, 
when they add to, (His work;) taking these their additions, of course, from the adversary artificer. That 
adversary artificer is the devil. For who would show the way to change the body, but he who by 
wickedness transfigured man’s spirit? He it is, undoubtedly, who adapted ingenious devices of this kind; 
that in your persons it may be apparent that you, in a certain sense, do violence to God. Whatever is born 
is the work of God. Whatever, then, is plastered on (that), is the devil’s work. To superinduce on a divine 
work Satan’s ingenuities, how criminal is it! Our servants borrow nothing from our personal enemies: 
soldiers eagerly desire nothing from the foes of their own general; for, to demand for (your own) use 
anything from the adversary of Him in whose hand you are, is a transgression. Shall a Christian be 
assisted in anything by that evil one? (If he do,) I know not whether this name (of “Christian”) will 
continue (to belong) to him; for he will be his in whose lore he eagerly desires to be instructed. But how 
alien from your schoolings and professions are (these things)! How unworthy the Christian name, to wear 
a fictitious face, (you,) on whom simplicity in every form is enjoined!—to lie in your appearance, (you,) to 
whom (lying) with the tongue is not lawful!—to seek after what is another’s, (you,) to whom is delivered 
(the precept of) abstinence from what is another’s!—to practise adultery in your mien, (you,) who make 
modesty your study! Think, blessed (sisters), how will you keep God’s precepts if you shall not keep in 
your own persons His lineaments? 


CHAPTER VI 
OF DYEING THE HAIR 


I see some (women) turn (the colour of) their hair with saffron. They are ashamed even of their own 
nation, (ashamed) that their procreation did not assign them to Germany and to Gaul: thus, as it is, they 
transfer their hair (thither)! Ill, ay, most ill, do they augur for themselves with their flame-coloured head, 
and think that graceful which (in fact) they are polluting! Nay, moreover, the force of the cosmetics burns 
ruin into the hair; and the constant application of even any undrugged moisture, lays up a store of harm 
for the head; while the sun’s warmth, too, so desirable for imparting to the hair at once growth and 
dryness, is hurtful. What “grace” is compatible with “injury?” What “beauty” with “impurities?” Shall a 
Christian woman heap saffron on her head, as upon an altar? For, whatever is wont to be burned to the 
honour of the unclean spirit, that—unless it is applied for honest, and necessary, and salutary uses, for 
which God’s creature was provided—may seem to be a sacrifice. But, however, God saith, “Which of you 
can make a white hair black, or out of a black a white?” And so they refute the Lord! “Behold!” say they, 


“instead of white or black, we make it yellow,—more winning in grace.” And yet such as repent of having 
lived to old age do attempt to change it even from white to black! O temerity! The age which is the object 
of our wishes and prayers blushes (for itself)! a theft is effected! youth, wherein we have sinned, is sighed 
after! the opportunity of sobriety is spoiled! Far from Wisdom’s daughters be folly so great! The more old 
age tries to conceal itself, the more will it be detected. Here is a veritable eternity, in the (perennial) youth 
of your head! Here we have an “incorruptibility” to “put on,” with a view to the new house of the Lord 
which the divine monarchy promises! Well do you speed toward the Lord; well do you hasten to be quit of 
this most iniquitous world, to whom it is unsightly to approach (your own) end! 


CHAPTER VII 


OF ELABORATE DRESSING OF THE HAIR IN OTHER WAYS, AND ITS BEARING UPON SALVATION 


What service, again, does all the labour spent in arranging the hair render to salvation? Why is no rest 
allowed to your hair, which must now be bound, now loosed, now cultivated, now thinned out? Some are 
anxious to force their hair into curls, some to let it hang loose and flying; not with good simplicity: beside 
which, you affix I know not what enormities of subtle and textile perukes; now, after the manner of a 
helmet of undressed hide, as it were a sheath for the head and a covering for the crown; now, a mass 
(drawn) backward toward the neck. The wonder is, that there is no (open) contending against the Lord’s 
prescripts! It has been pronounced that no one can add to his own stature. You, however, do add to your 
weight some kind of rolls, or shield-bosses, to be piled upon your necks! If you feel no shame at the 
enormity, feel some at the pollution; for fear you may be fitting on a holy and Christian head the slough of 
some one else’s head, unclean perchance, guilty perchance and destined to hell. Nay, rather banish quite 
away from your “free” head all this slavery of ornamentation. In vain do you labour to seem adorned: in 
vain do you call in the aid of all the most skilful manufacturers of false hair. God bids you “be veiled.” I 
believe (He does so) for fear the heads of some should be seen! And oh that in “that day” of Christian 
exultation, I, most miserable (as I am), may elevate my head, even though below (the level of) your heels! 
I shall (then) see whether you will rise with (your) ceruse and rouge and saffron, and in all that parade of 
headgear: whether it will be women thus tricked out whom the angels carry up to meet Christ in the air! If 
these (decorations) are now good, and of God, they will then also present themselves to the rising bodies, 
and will recognise their several places. But nothing can rise except flesh and spirit sole and pure. 
Whatever, therefore, does not rise in (the form of) spirit and flesh is condemned, because it is not of God. 
From things which are condemned abstain, even at the present day. At the present day let God see you 
such as He will see you then. 


CHAPTER VIII 


MEN NOT EXCLUDED FROM THESE REMARKS ON PERSONAL ADORNMENT 


Of course, now, I, a man, as being envious of women, am banishing them quite from their own (domains). 
Are there, in our case too, some things which, in respect of the sobriety we are to maintain on account of 
the fear due to God, are disallowed? If it is true, (as it is,) that in men, for the sake of women (just as in 
women for the sake of men), there is implanted, by a defect of nature, the will to please; and if this sex of 
ours acknowledges to itself deceptive trickeries of form peculiarly its own,—(such as) to cut the beard too 
sharply; to pluck it out here and there; to shave round about (the mouth); to arrange the hair, and disguise 
its hoariness by dyes; to remove all the incipient down all over the body; to fix (each particular hair) in its 
place with (some) womanly pigment; to smooth all the rest of the body by the aid of some rough powder or 
other: then, further, to take every opportunity for consulting the mirror; to gaze anxiously into it:—while 
yet, when (once) the knowledge of God has put an end to all wish to please by means of voluptuous 
attraction, all these things are rejected as frivolous, as hostile to modesty. For where God is, there 
modesty is; there is sobriety her assistant and ally. How, then, shall we practise modesty without her 
instrumental mean, that is, without sobriety? How, moreover, shall we bring sobriety to bear on the 
discharge of (the functions of) modesty, unless seriousness in appearance and in countenance, and in the 
general aspect of the entire man, mark our carriage? 


CHAPTER IX 


EXCESS IN DRESS, AS WELL AS IN PERSONAL CULTURE, TO BE SHUNNED. ARGUMENTS DRAWN FROM I COR. VII 


Wherefore, with regard to clothing also, and all the remaining lumber of your self-elaboration, the like 
pruning off and retrenchment of too redundant splendour must be the object of your care. For what boots 
it to exhibit in your face temperance and unaffectedness, and a simplicity altogether worthy of the divine 
discipline, but to invest all the other parts of the body with the luxurious absurdities of pomps and 
delicacies? How intimate is the connection which these pomps have with the business of voluptuousness, 
and how they interfere with modesty, is easily discernible from the fact that it is by the allied aid of dress 
that they prostitute the grace of personal comeliness: so plain is it that if (the pomps) be wanting, they 
render (that grace) bootless and thankless, as if it were disarmed and wrecked. On the other hand, if 
natural beauty fails, the supporting aid of outward embellishment supplies a grace, as it were, from its 
own inherent power. Those times of life, in fact, which are at last blest with quiet and withdrawn into the 


harbour of modesty, the splendour and dignity of dress lure away (from that rest and that harbour), and 
disquiet seriousness by seductions of appetite, which compensate for the chill of age by the provocative 
charms of apparel. First, then, blessed (sisters), (take heed) that you admit not to your use meretricious 
and prostitutionary garbs and garments: and, in the next place, if there are any of you whom the 
exigencies of riches, or birth, or past dignities, compel to appear in public so gorgeously arrayed as not to 
appear to have attained wisdom, take heed to temper an evil of this kind; lest, under the pretext of 
necessity, you give the rein without stint to the indulgence of licence. For how will you be able to fulfil (the 
requirements of) humility, which our (school) profess, if you do not keep within bounds the enjoyment of 
your riches and elegancies, which tend so much to “glory?” Now it has ever been the wont of glory to 
exalt, not to humble. “Why, shall we not use what is our own?” Who prohibits your using it? Yet (it must 
be) in accordance with the apostle, who warns us “to use this world as if we abuse it not; for the fashion of 
this world is passing away.” And “they who buy are so to act as if they possessed not.” Why so? Because 
he had laid down the premiss, saying, “The time is wound up.” If, then he shows plainly that even wives 
themselves are so to be had as if they be not had, on account of the straits of the times, what would be his 
sentiments about these vain appliances of theirs? Why, are there not many, withal, who so do, and seal 
themselves up to eunuchhood for the sake of the kingdom of God, spontaneously relinquishing a pleasure 
so honourable, and (as we know) permitted? Are there not some who prohibit to themselves (the use of) 
the very “creature of God,” abstaining from wine and animal food, the enjoyments of which border upon 
no peril or solicitude; but they sacrifice to God the humility of their soul even in the chastened use of 
food? Sufficiently, therefore, have you, too, used your riches and your delicacies; sufficiently have you cut 
down the fruits of your dowries, before (receiving) the knowledge of saving disciplines. We are they “upon 
whom the ends of the ages have met, having ended their course.” We have been predestined by God, 
before the world was, (to arise) in the extreme end of the times. And so we are trained by God for the 
purpose of chastising, and (so to say) emasculating, the world. We are the circumcision—spiritual and 
carnal—of all things; for both in the spirit and in the flesh we circumcise worldly principles. 


CHAPTER X 


TERTULLIAN REFERS AGAIN TO THE QUESTION OF THE ORIGIN OF ALL THESE ORNAMENTS AND 
EMBELLISHMENTS 


It was God, no doubt, who showed the way to dye wools with the juices of herbs and the humours of 
conchs! It had escaped Him, when He was bidding the universe to come into being, to issue a command 
for (the production of) purple and scarlet sheep! It was God, too, who devised by careful thought the 
manufactures of those very garments which, light and thin (in themselves), were to be heavy in price 
alone; God who produced such grand implements of gold for confining or parting the hair; God who 
introduced (the fashion of) finely-cut wounds for the ears, and set so high a value upon the tormenting of 
His own work and the tortures of innocent infancy, learning to suffer with its earliest breath, in order that 
from those scars of the body—born for the steel!—should hang I know not what (precious) grains, which, 
as we may plainly see, the Parthians insert, in place of studs, upon their very shoes! And yet even the gold 
itself, the “glory” of which carries you away, serves a certain race (so Gentile literature tells us) for 
chains! So true is it that it is not intrinsic worth, but rarity, which constitutes the goodness (of these 
things): the excessive labour, moreover, of working them with arts introduced by the means of the sinful 
angels, who were the revealers withal of the material substances themselves, joined with their rarity, 
excited their costliness, and hence a lust on the part of women to possess (that) costliness. But, if the self- 
same angels who disclosed both the material substances of this kind and their charms—of gold, I mean, 
and lustrous stones—and taught men how to work them, and by and by instructed them, among their 
other (instructions), in (the virtues of) eyelid-powder and the dyeings of fleeces, have been condemned by 
God, as Enoch tells us, how shall we please God while we joy in the things of those (angels) who, on these 
accounts, have provoked the anger and the vengeance of God? 


Now, granting that God did foresee these things; that God permitted them; that Esaias finds fault with no 
garment of purple, represses no coil, reprobates no crescent-shaped neck ornaments; still let us not, as 
the Gentiles do, flatter ourselves with thinking that God is merely a Creator, not likewise a Downlooker on 
His own creatures. For how far more usefully and cautiously shall we act, if we hazard the presumption 
that all these things were indeed provided at the beginning and placed in the world by God, in order that 
there should now be means of putting to the proof the discipline of His servants, in order that the licence 
of using should be the means whereby the experimental trials of continence should be conducted? Do not 
wise heads of families purposely offer and permit some things to their servants in order to try whether 
and how they will use the things thus permitted; whether (they will do so) with honesty, or with 
moderation? But how far more praiseworthy (the servant) who abstains entirely; who has a wholesome 
fear even of his lord’s indulgence! Thus, therefore, the apostle too: “All things,” says he, “are lawful, but 
not all are expedient.” How much more easily will he fear what is unlawful who has a reverent dread of 
what is lawful? 


CHAPTER XI 


CHRISTIAN WOMEN, FURTHER, HAVE NOT THE SAME CAUSES FOR APPEARING IN PUBLIC, AND HENCE FOR 
DRESSING IN FINE ARRAY AS GENTILES. ON THE CONTRARY, THEIR APPEARANCE SHOULD ALWAYS DISTINGUISH 
THEM FROM SUCH 


Moreover, what causes have you for appearing in public in excessive grandeur, removed as you are from 
the occasions which call for such exhibitions? For you neither make the circuit of the temples, nor demand 
(to be present at) public shows, nor have any acquaintance with the holy days of the Gentiles. Now it is for 
the sake of all these public gatherings, and of much seeing and being seen, that all pomps (of dress) are 
exhibited before the public eye; either for the purpose of transacting the trade of voluptuousness, or else 
of inflating “glory.” You, however, have no cause of appearing in public, except such as is serious. Either 
some brother who is sick is visited, or else the sacrifice is offered, or else the word of God is dispensed. 
Whichever of these you like to name is a business of sobriety and sanctity, requiring no extraordinary 
attire, with (studious) arrangement and (wanton) negligence. And if the requirements of Gentile 
friendships and of kindly offices call you, why not go forth clad in your own armour; (and) all the more, in 
that (you have to go) to such as are strangers to the faith? so that between the handmaids of God and of 
the devil there may be a difference; so that you may be an example to them, and they may be edified in 
you; so that (as the apostle says) “God may be magnified in your body.” But magnified He is in the body 
through modesty: of course, too, through attire suitable to modesty. Well, but it is urged by some, “Let not 
the Name be blasphemed in us, if we make any derogatory change from our old style and dress.” Let us, 
then, not abolish our old vices! let us maintain the same character, if we must maintain the same 
appearance (as before); and then truly the nations will not blaspheme! A grand blasphemy is that by 
which it is said, “Ever since she became a Christian, she walks in poorer garb!” Will you fear to appear 
poorer, from the time that you have been made more wealthy; and fouler, from the time when you have 
been made more clean? Is it according to the decree of Gentiles, or according to the decree of God, that it 
becomes Christians to walk? 


CHAPTER XII 
SUCH OUTWARD ADORNMENTS MERETRICIOUS, AND THEREFORE UNSUITABLE TO MODEST WOMEN 


Let us only wish that we may be no cause for just blasphemy! But how much more provocative of 
blasphemy is it that you, who are called modesty’s priestesses, should appear in public decked and 
painted out after the manner of the immodest? Else, (if you so do,) what inferiority would the poor 
unhappy victims of the public lusts have (beneath you)? whom, albeit some laws were (formerly) wont to 
restrain them from (the use of) matrimonial and matronly decorations, now, at all events, the daily 
increasing depravity of the age has raised so nearly to an equality with all the most honourable women, 
that the difficulty is to distinguish them. And yet, even the Scriptures suggest (to us the reflection), that 
meretricious attractivenesses of form are invariably conjoined with and appropriate to bodily prostitution. 
That powerful state which presides over the seven mountains and very many waters, has merited from the 
Lord the appellation of a prostitute. But what kind of garb is the instrumental mean of her comparison 
with that appellation? She sits, to be sure, “in purple, and scarlet, and gold, and precious stone.” How 
accursed are the things without (the aid of) which an accursed prostitute could not have been described! 
It was the fact that Thamar “had painted out and adorned herself” that led Judah to regard her as a 
harlot, and thus, because she was hidden beneath her “veil,”—the quality of her garb belying her as if she 
had been a harlot,—he judged (her to be one), and addressed and bargained with (her as such). Whence 
we gather an additional confirmation of the lesson, that provision must be made in every way against all 
immodest associations and suspicions. For why is the integrity of a chaste mind defiled by its neighbour’s 
suspicion? Why is a thing from which I am averse hoped for in me? Why does not my garb pre-announce 
my character, to prevent my spirit from being wounded by shamelessness through (the channel of) my 
ears? Grant that it be lawful to assume the appearance of a modest woman: to assume that of an 
immodest is, at all events, not lawful. 


CHAPTER XIII 


IT IS NOT ENOUGH THAT GOD KNOW US TO BE CHASTE: WE MUST SEEM SO BEFORE MEN. ESPECIALLY IN THESE 
TIMES OF PERSECUTION WE MUST INURE OUR BODIES TO THE HARDSHIPS WHICH THEY MAY NOT IMPROBABLY 
BE CALLED TO SUFFER 


Perhaps some (woman) will say: “To me it is not necessary to be approved by men; for I do not require the 
testimony of men: God is the inspector of the heart.” (That) we all know; provided, however, we remember 
what the same (God) has said through the apostle: “Let your probity appear before men.” For what 
purpose, except that malice may have no access at all to you, or that you may be an example and 
testimony to the evil? Else, what is (that): “Let your works shine?” Why, moreover, does the Lord call us 
the light of the world; why has He compared us to a city built upon a mountain; if we do not shine in (the 
midst of) darkness, and stand eminent amid them who are sunk down? If you hide your lamp beneath a 
bushel, you must necessarily be left quite in darkness, and be run against by many. The things which 
make us luminaries of the world are these—our good works. What is good, moreover, provided it be true 
and full, loves not darkness: it joys in being seen, and exults over the very pointings which are made at it. 


To Christian modesty it is not enough to be so, but to seem so too. For so great ought its plenitude to be, 
that it may flow out from the mind to the garb, and burst out from the conscience to the outward 
appearance; so that even from the outside it may gaze, as it were, upon its own furniture,—(a furniture) 
such as to be suited to retain faith as its inmate perpetually. For such delicacies as tend by their softness 
and effeminacy to unman the manliness of faith are to be discarded. Otherwise, I know not whether the 
wrist that has been wont to be surrounded with the palmleaf-like bracelet will endure till it grow into the 
numb hardness of its own chain! I know not whether the leg that has rejoiced in the anklet will suffer 
itself to be squeezed into the gyve! I fear the neck, beset with pearl and emerald nooses, will give no room 
to the broadsword! Wherefore, blessed (sisters), let us meditate on hardships, and we shall not feel them; 
let us abandon luxuries, and we shall not regret them. Let us stand ready to endure every violence, having 
nothing which we may fear to leave behind. It is these things which are the bonds which retard our hope. 
Let us cast away earthly ornaments if we desire heavenly. Love not gold; in which (one substance) are 
branded all the sins of the people of Israel. You ought to hate what ruined your fathers; what was adored 
by them who were forsaking God. Even then (we find) gold is food for the fire. But Christians always, and 
now more than ever, pass their times not in gold but in iron: the stoles of martyrdom are (now) preparing: 
the angels who are to carry us are (now) being awaited! Do you go forth (to meet them) already arrayed in 
the cosmetics and ornaments of prophets and apostles; drawing your whiteness from simplicity, your 
ruddy hue from modesty; painting your eyes with bashfulness, and your mouth with silence; implanting in 
your ears the words of God; fitting on your necks the yoke of Christ. Submit your head to your husbands, 
and you will be enough adorned. Busy your hands with spinning; keep your feet at home; and you will 
“please” better than (by arraying yourselves) in gold. Clothe yourselves with the silk of uprightness, the 
fine linen of holiness, the purple of modesty. Thus painted, you will have God as your Lover! 


III 


On the Veiling of Virgins 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. THELWALL. 


CHAPTER I 


TRUTH RATHER TO BE APPEALED TO THAN CUSTOM, AND TRUTH PROGRESSIVE IN ITS DEVELOPMENTS 


Having already undergone the trouble peculiar to my opinion, I will show in Latin also that it behoves our 
virgins to be veiled from the time that they have passed the turning-point of their age: that this 
observance is exacted by truth, on which no one can impose prescription—no space of times, no influence 
of persons, no privilege of regions. For these, for the most part, are the sources whence, from some 
ignorance or simplicity, custom finds its beginning; and then it is successionally confirmed into an usage, 
and thus is maintained in opposition to truth. But our Lord Christ has surnamed Himself Truth, not 
Custom. If Christ is always, and prior to all, equally truth is a thing sempiternal and ancient. Let those 
therefore look to themselves, to whom that is new which is intrinsically old. It is not so much novelty as 
truth which convicts heresies. Whatever savours of opposition to truth, this will be heresy, even (if it be 
an) ancient custom. On the other hand, if any is ignorant of anything, the ignorance proceeds from his 
own defect. Moreover, whatever is matter of ignorance ought to have been as carefully inquired into as 
whatever is matter of acknowledgment received. The rule of faith, indeed, is altogether one, alone 
immoveable and irreformable; the rule, to wit, of believing in one only God omnipotent, the Creator of the 
universe, and His Son Jesus Christ, born of the Virgin Mary, crucified under Pontius Pilate, raised again 
the third day from the dead, received in the heavens, sitting now at the right (hand) of the Father, 
destined to come to judge quick and dead through the resurrection of the flesh as well (as of the spirit). 
This law of faith being constant, the other succeeding points of discipline and conversation admit the 
“novelty” of correction; the grace of God, to wit, operating and advancing even to the end. For what kind 
of (supposition) is it, that, while the devil is always operating and adding daily to the ingenuities of 
iniquity, the work of God should either have ceased, or else have desisted from advancing? whereas the 
reason why the Lord sent the Paraclete was, that, since human mediocrity was unable to take in all things 
at once, discipline should, little by little, be directed, and ordained, and carried on to perfection, by that 
Vicar of the Lord, the Holy Spirit. “Still,” He said, “I have many things to say to you, but ye are not yet 
able to bear them: when that Spirit of truth shall have come, He will conduct you into all truth, and will 
report to you the supervening (things).” But above, withal, He made a declaration concerning this His 
work. What, then, is the Paraclete’s administrative office but this: the direction of discipline, the 
revelation of the Scriptures, the reformation of the intellect, the advancement toward the “better things?” 
Nothing is without stages of growth: all things await their season. In short, the preacher says, “A time to 
everything.” Look how creation itself advances little by little to fructification. First comes the grain, and 
from the grain arises the shoot, and from the shoot struggles out the shrub: thereafter boughs and leaves 
gather strength, and the whole that we call a tree expands: then follows the swelling of the germen, and 
from the germen bursts the flower, and from the flower the fruit opens: that fruit itself, rude for a while, 
and unshapely, little by little, keeping the straight course of its development, is trained to the mellowness 
of its flavour. So, too, righteousness—for the God of righteousness and of creation is the same—was first 
in a rudimentary state, having a natural fear of God: from that stage it advanced, through the Law and the 
Prophets, to infancy; from that stage it passed, through the Gospel, to the fervour of youth: now, through 
the Paraclete, it is settling into maturity. He will be, after Christ, the only one to be called and revered as 
Master; for He speaks not from Himself, but what is commanded by Christ. He is the only prelate, because 
He alone succeeds Christ. They who have received Him set truth before custom. They who have heard 
Him prophesying even to the present time, not of old, bid virgins be wholly covered. 


CHAPTER II 


BEFORE PROCEEDING FARTHER, LET THE QUESTION OF CUSTOM ITSELF BE SIFTED 


But I will not, meantime, attribute this usage to Truth. Be it, for a while, custom: that to custom I may 
likewise oppose custom. 


Throughout Greece, and certain of its barbaric provinces, the majority of Churches keep their virgins 
covered. There are places, too, beneath this (African) sky, where this practice obtains; lest any ascribe the 
custom to Greek or barbarian Gentilehood. But I have proposed (as models) those Churches which were 
founded by apostles or apostolic men; and antecedently, I think, to certain (founders, who shall be 


nameless). Those Churches therefore, as well (as others), have the self-same authority of custom (to 
appeal to); in opposing phalanx they range “times” and “teachers,” more than these later (Churches do). 
What shall we observe? What shall we choose? We cannot contemptuously reject a custom which we 
cannot condemn, inasmuch as it is not “strange,” since it is not among “strangers” that we find it, but 
among those, to wit, with whom we share the law of peace and the name of brotherhood. They and we 
have one faith, one God, the same Christ, the same hope, the same baptismal sacraments; let me say it 
once for all, we are one Church. Thus, whatever belongs to our brethren is ours: only, the body divides us. 


Still, here (as generally happens in all cases of various practice, of doubt, and of uncertainty), examination 
ought to have been made to see which of two so diverse customs were the more compatible with the 
discipline of God. And, of course, that ought to have been chosen which keeps virgins veiled, as being 
known to God alone; who (besides that glory must be sought from God, not from men ) ought to blush 
even at their own privilege. You put a virgin to the blush more by praising than by blaming her; because 
the front of sin is more hard, learning shamelessness from and in the sin itself. For that custom which 
belies virgins while it exhibits them, would never have been approved by any except by some men who 
must have been similar in character to the virgins themselves. Such eyes will wish that a virgin be seen as 
has the virgin who shall wish to be seen. The same kinds of eyes reciprocally crave after each other. 
Seeing and being seen belong to the self-same lust. To blush if he see a virgin is as much a mark of a 
chaste man, as of a chaste virgin if seen by a man. 


CHAPTER III 


GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT OF CUSTOM, AND ITS RESULTS. PASSIONATE APPEAL TO TRUTH 


But not even between customs have those most chaste teachers chosen to examine. Still, until very 
recently, among us, either custom was, with comparative indifference, admitted to communion. The 
matter had been left to choice, for each virgin to veil herself or expose herself, as she might have chosen, 
just as (she had equal liberty) as to marrying, which itself withal is neither enforced nor prohibited. Truth 
had been content to make an agreement with custom, in order that under the name of custom it might 
enjoy itself even partially. But when the power of discerning began to advance, so that the licence granted 
to either fashion was becoming the mean whereby the indication of the better part emerged; immediately 
the great adversary of good things—and much more of good institutions—set to his own work. The virgins 
of men go about, in opposition to the virgins of God, with front quite bare, excited to a rash audacity; and 
the semblance of virgins is exhibited by women who have the power of asking somewhat from husbands, 
not to say such a request as that (forsooth) their rivals—all the more “free” in that they are the “hand- 
maids” of Christ alone—may be surrendered to them. “We are scandalized,” they say, “because others 
walk otherwise (than we do);” and they prefer being “scandalized” to being provoked (to modesty). A 
“scandal,” if I mistake not, is an example not of a good thing, but of a bad, tending to sinful edification. 
Good things scandalize none but an evil mind. If modesty, if bashfulness, if contempt of glory, anxious to 
please God alone, are good things, let women who are “scandalized” by such good learn to acknowledge 
their own evil. For what if the incontinent withal say they are “scandalized” by the continent? Is 
continence to be recalled? And, for fear the multinubists be “scandalized,” is monogamy to be rejected? 
Why may not these latter rather complain that the petulance, the impudence, of ostentatious virginity is a 
“scandal” to them? Are therefore chaste virgins to be, for the sake of these marketable creatures, dragged 
into the church, blushing at being recognised in public, quaking at being unveiled, as if they had been 
invited as it were to rape? For they are no less unwilling to suffer even this. Every public exposure of an 
honourable virgin is (to her) a suffering of rape: and yet the suffering of carnal violence is the less (evil), 
because it comes of natural office. But when the very spirit itself is violated in a virgin by the abstraction 
of her covering, she has learnt to lose what she used to keep. O sacrilegious hands, which have had the 
hardihood to drag off a dress dedicated to God! What worse could any persecutor have done, if he had 
known that this (garb) had been chosen by a virgin? You have denuded a maiden in regard of her head, 
and forthwith she wholly ceases to be a virgin to herself; she has undergone a change! Arise, therefore, 
Truth; arise, and as it were burst forth from Thy patience! No custom do I wish Thee to defend; for by this 
time even that custom under which Thou didst enjoy thy own liberty is being stormed! Demonstrate that it 
is Thyself who art the coverer of virgins. Interpret in person Thine own Scriptures, which Custom 
understandeth not; for, if she had, she never would have had an existence. 


CHAPTER IV 


OF THE ARGUMENT DRAWN FROM 1 COR. XI. 5-16 


But in so far as it is the custom to argue even from the Scriptures in opposition to truth, there is 
immediately urged against us the fact that “no mention of virgins is made by the apostle where he is 
prescribing about the veil, but that women’ only are named; whereas, if he had willed virgins as well to be 
covered, he would have pronounced concerning virgins’ also together with the women’ named; just as,” 
says (our opponent), “in that passage where he is treating of marriage, he declares likewise with regard to 
virgins’ what observance is to be followed.” And accordingly (it is urged) that “they are not comprised in 
the law of veiling the head, as not being named in this law; nay rather, that this is the origin of their being 
unveiled, inasmuch as they who are not named are not bidden.” 


But we withal retort the self-same line of argument. For he who knew elsewhere how to make mention of 
each sex—of virgin I mean, and woman, that is, not-virgin—for distinction’s sake; in these (passages), in 
which he does not name a virgin, points out (by not making the distinction) community of condition. 
Otherwise he could here also have marked the difference between virgin and woman, just as elsewhere he 
says, “Divided is the woman and the virgin.” Therefore those whom, by passing them over in silence, he 
has not divided, he has included in the other species. 


Nor yet, because in that case “divided is both woman and virgin,” will this division exert its patronizing 
influence in the present case as well, as some will have it. For how many sayings, uttered on another 
occasion, have no weight—in cases, to wit, where they are not uttered—unless the subject-matter be the 
same as on the other occasion, so that the one utterance may suffice! But the former case of virgin and 
woman is widely “divided” from the present question. “Divided,” he says, “is the woman and the virgin.” 
Why? Inasmuch as “the unmarried,” that is, the virgin, “is anxious about those (things) which are the 
Lord’s, that she may be holy both in body and in spirit; but the married,” that is, the not-virgin, “is anxious 
how she may please her husband.” This will be the interpretation of that “division,” having no place in this 
passage (now under consideration); in which pronouncement is made neither about marriage, nor about 
the mind and the thought of woman and of virgin, but about the veiling of the head. Of which (veiling) the 
Holy Spirit, willing that there should be no distinction, willed that by the one name of woman should 
likewise be understood the virgin; whom, by not specially naming, He has not separated from the woman, 
and, by not separating, has conjoined to her from whom He has not separated her. 


Is it now, then, a “novelty” to use the primary word, and nevertheless to have the other (subordinate 
divisions) understood in that word, in cases where there is no necessity for individually distinguishing the 
(various parts of the) universal whole? Naturally, a compendious style of speech is both pleasing and 
necessary; inasmuch as diffuse speech is both tiresome and vain. So, too, we are content with general 
words, which comprehend in themselves the understanding of the specialties. Proceed we, then, to the 
word itself. The word (expressing the) natural (distinction) is female. Of the natural word, the general 
word is woman. Of the general, again, the special is virgin, or wife, or widow, or whatever other names, 
even of the successive stages of life, are added hereto. Subject, therefore, the special is to the general 
(because the general is prior); and the succedent to the antecedent, and the partial to the universal: 
(each) is implied in the word itself to which it is subject; and is signified in it, because contained in it. 
Thus neither hand, nor foot, nor any one of the members, requires to be signified when the body is named. 
And if you say the universe, therein will be both the heaven and the things that are in it,—sun and moon, 
and constellations and stars,—and the earth and the seas, and everything that goes to make up the list of 
elements. You will have named all, when you have named that which is made up of all. So, too, by naming 
woman, he has named whatever is woman’s. 


CHAPTER V 


OF THE WORD WOMAN, ESPECIALLY IN CONNECTION WITH ITS APPLICATION TO EVE 


But since they use the name of woman in such a way as to think it inapplicable save to her alone who has 
known a man, the pertinence of the propriety of this word to the sex itself, not to a grade of the sex, must 
be proved by us; that virgins as well (as others) may be commonly comprised in it. 


When this kind of second human being was made by God for man’s assistance, that female was forthwith 
named woman; still happy, still worthy of paradise, still virgin. “She shall be called,” said (Adam), 
“Woman.” And accordingly you have the name,—I say, not already common to a virgin, but—proper (to 
her; a name) which from the beginning was allotted to a virgin. But some ingeniously will have it that it 
was Said of the future, “She shall be called woman,” as if she were destined to be so when she had 
resigned her virginity; since he added withal: “For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and be 
conglutinated to his own woman; and the two shall be one flesh.” Let them therefore among whom that 
subtlety obtains show us first, if she were surnamed woman with a future reference, what name she 
meantime received. For without a name expressive of her present quality she cannot have been. But what 
kind of (hypothesis) is it that one who, with an eye to the future, was called by a definite name, at the 
present time should have nothing for a surname? On all animals Adam imposed names; and on none on 
the ground of future condition, but on the ground of the present purpose which each particular nature 
served; called (as each nature was) by that to which from the beginning it showed a propensity. What, 
then, was she at that time called? Why, as often as she is named in the Scripture, she has the appellation 
woman before she was wedded, and never virgin while she was a virgin. 


This name was at that time the only one she had, and (that) when nothing was (as yet) said prophetically. 
For when the Scripture records that “the two were naked, Adam and his woman,” neither does this savour 
of the future, as if it said “his woman” as a presage of “wife;” but because his woman was withal 
unwedded, as being (formed) from his own substance. “This bone,” he says, “out of my bones, and flesh 
out of my flesh, shall be called woman.” Hence, then, it is from the tacit consciousness of nature that the 
actual divinity of the soul has educed into the ordinary usage of common speech, unawares to men, (just 
as it has thus educed many other things too which we shall elsewhere be able to show to derive from the 
Scriptures the origin of their doing and saying,) our fashion of calling our wives our women, however 


improperly withal we may in some instances speak. For the Greeks, too, who use the name of woman 
more (than we do) in the sense of wife, have other names appropriate to wife. But I prefer to assign this 
usage as a testimony to Scripture. For when two are made into one flesh through the marriage-tie, the 
“flesh of flesh and bone of bones” is called the woman of him of whose substance she begins to be 
accounted by being made his wife. Thus woman is not by nature a name of wife, but wife by condition is a 
name of woman. In fine, womanhood is predicable apart from wifehood; but wifehood apart from 
womanhood is not, because it cannot even exist. Having therefore settled the name of the newly-made 
female—which (name) is woman—and having explained what she formerly was, that is, having sealed the 
name to her, he immediately turned to the prophetic reason, so as to say, “On this account shall a man 
leave father and mother.” The name is so truly separate from the prophecy, as far as (the prophecy) from 
the individual person herself, that of course it is not with reference to Eve herself that (Adam) has uttered 
(the prophecy), but with a view to those future females whom he has named in the maternal fount of the 
feminine race. Besides, Adam was not to leave “father and mother”—whom he had not—for the sake of 
Eve. Therefore that which was prophetically said does not apply to Eve, because it does not to Adam 
either. For it was predicted with regard to the condition of husbands, who were destined to leave their 
parents for a woman’s sake; which could not chance to Eve, because it could not to Adam either. 


If the case is so, it is apparent that she was not surnamed woman on account of a future (circumstance), 
to whom (that) future (circumstance) did not apply. 


To this is added, that (Adam) himself published the reason of the name. For, after saying, “She shall be 
called woman,” he said, “inasmuch as she hath been taken out of man”—the man himself withal being still 
a virgin. But we will speak, too, about the name of man in its own place. Accordingly, let none interpret 
with a prophetic reference a name which was deduced from another signification; especially since it is 
apparent when she did receive a name founded upon a future (circumstance)—there, namely, where she is 
surnamed “Eve,” with a personal name now, because the natural one had gone before. For if “Eve” means 
“the mother of the living,” behold, she is surnamed from a future (circumstance)! behold, she is pre- 
announced to be a wife, and not a virgin! This will be the name of one who is about to wed; for of the 
bride (comes) the mother. 


Thus in this case too it is shown, that it was not from a future (circumstance) that she was at that time 
named woman, who was shortly after to receive the name which would be proper to her future condition. 


Sufficient answer has been made to this part (of the question). 


CHAPTER VI 
THE PARALLEL CASE OF MARY CONSIDERED 


Let us now see whether the apostle withal observes the norm of this name in accordance with Genesis, 
attributing it to the sex; calling the virgin Mary a woman, just as Genesis (does) Eve. For, writing to the 
Galatians, “God,” he says, “sent His own Son, made of a woman,” who, of course, is admitted to have been 
a virgin, albeit Hebion resist (that doctrine). I recognise, too, the angel Gabriel as having been sent to “a 
virgin.” But when he is blessing her, it is “among women,” not among virgins, that he ranks her: “Blessed 
(be) thou among women.” The angel withal knew that even a virgin is called a woman. 


But to these two (arguments), again, there is one who appears to himself to have made an ingenious 
answer; (to the effect that) inasmuch as Mary was “betrothed,” therefore it is that both by angel and 
apostle she is pronounced a woman; for a “betrothed” is in some sense a “bride.” Still, between “in some 
sense” and “truth” there is difference enough, at all events in the present place: for elsewhere, we grant, 
we must thus hold. Now, however, it is not as being already wedded that they have pronounced Mary a 
woman, but as being none the less a female even if she had not been espoused; as having been called by 
this (name) from the beginning: for that must necessarily have a prejudicating force from which the 
normal type has descended. Else, as far as relates to the present passage, if Mary is here put on a level 
with a “betrothed,” so that she is called a woman not on the ground of being a female, but on the ground 
of being assigned to a husband, it immediately follows that Christ was not born of a virgin, because (born) 
of one “betrothed,” who by this fact will have ceased to be a virgin. Whereas, if He was born of a virgin— 
albeit withal “betrothed,” yet intact—acknowledge that even a virgin, even an intact one, is called a 
woman. Here, at all events, there can be no semblance of speaking prophetically, as if the apostle should 
have named a future woman, that is, bride, in saying “made of a woman.” For he could not be naming a 
posterior woman, from whom Christ had not to be born—that is, one who had known a man; but she who 
was then present, who was a virgin, was withal called a woman in consequence of the propriety of this 
name,—vindicated, in accordance with the primordial norm, (as belonging) to a virgin, and thus to the 
universal class of women. 


CHAPTER VII 


OF THE REASONS ASSIGNED BY THE APOSTLE FOR BIDDING WOMEN TO BE VEILED 


Turn we next to the examination of the reasons themselves which lead the apostle to teach that the female 
ought to be veiled, (to see) whether the self-same (reasons) apply to virgins likewise; so that hence also 
the community of the name between virgins and not-virgins may be established, while the self-same 
causes which necessitate the veil are found to exist in each case. 


If “the man is head of the woman,” of course (he is) of the virgin too, from whom comes the woman who 
has married; unless the virgin is a third generic class, some monstrosity with a head of its own. If “it is 
shameful for a woman to be shaven or shorn,” of course it is so for a virgin. (Hence let the world, the rival 
of God, see to it, if it asserts that close-cut hair is graceful to a virgin in like manner as that flowing hair is 
to a boy.) To her, then, to whom it is equally unbecoming to be shaven or shorn, it is equally becoming to 
be covered. If “the woman is the glory of the man,” how much more the virgin, who is a glory withal to 
herself! If “the woman is of the man,” and “for the sake of the man,” that rib of Adam was first a virgin. If 
“the woman ought to have power upon the head,” all the more justly ought the virgin, to whom pertains 
the essence of the cause (assigned for this assertion). For if (it is) on account of the angels—those, to wit, 
whom we read of as having fallen from God and heaven on account of concupiscence after females—who 
can presume that it was bodies already defiled, and relics of human lust, which such angels yearned after, 
so as not rather to have been inflamed for virgins, whose bloom pleads an excuse for human lust likewise? 
For thus does Scripture withal suggest: “And it came to pass,” it says, “when men had begun to grow more 
numerous upon the earth, there were withal daughters born them; but the sons of God, having descried 
the daughters of men, that they were fair, took to themselves wives of all whom they elected.” For here 
the Greek name of women does seem to have the sense “wives,” inasmuch as mention is made of 
marriage. When, then, it says “the daughters of men,” it manifestly purports virgins, who would be still 
reckoned as belonging to their parents—for wedded women are called their husbands’—whereas it could 
have said “the wives of men:” in like manner not naming the angels adulterers, but husbands, while they 
take unwedded “daughters of men,” who it has above said were “born,” thus also signifying their virginity: 
first, “born;” but here, wedded to angels. Anything else I know not that they were except “born” and 
subsequently wedded. So perilous a face, then, ought to be shaded, which has cast stumbling-stones even 
so far as heaven: that, when standing in the presence of God, at whose bar it stands accused of the driving 
of the angels from their (native) confines, it may blush before the other angels as well; and may repress 
that former evil liberty of its head,—(a liberty) now to be exhibited not even before human eyes. But even 
if they were females already contaminated whom those angels had desired, so much the more “on account 
of the angels” would it have been the duty of virgins to be veiled, as it would have been the more possible 
for virgins to have been the cause of the angels’ sinning. If, moreover, the apostle further adds the 
prejudgment of “nature,” that redundancy of locks is an honour to a woman, because hair serves for a 
covering, of course it is most of all to a virgin that this is a distinction; for their very adornment properly 
consists in this, that, by being massed together upon the crown, it wholly covers the very citadel of the 
head with an encirclement of hair. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE ARGUMENT E CONTRARIO 


The contraries, at all events, of all these (considerations) effect that a man is not to cover his head: to wit, 
because he has not by nature been gifted with excess of hair; because to be shaven or shorn is not 
shameful to him; because it was not on his account that the angels transgressed; because his Head is 
Christ. Accordingly, since the apostle is treating of man and woman—why the latter ought to be veiled, but 
the former not—it is apparent why he has been silent as to the virgin; allowing, to wit, the virgin to be 
understood in the woman by the self-same reason by which he forbore to name the boy as implied in the 
man; embracing the whole order of either sex in the names proper (to each) of woman and man. So 
likewise Adam, while still intact, is surnamed in Genesis man: “She shall be called,” says he, “woman, 
because she hath been taken from her own man.” Thus was Adam a man before nuptial intercourse, in 
like manner as Eve a woman. On either side the apostle has made his sentence apply with sufficient 
plainness to the universal species of each sex; and briefly and fully, with so well-appointed a definition, he 
says, “Every woman.” What is “every,” but of every class, of every order, of every condition, of every 
dignity, of every age?—if, (as is the case), “every” means total and entire, and in none of its parts 
defective. But the virgin is withal a part of the woman. Equally, too, with regard to not veiling the man, he 
says “every.” Behold two diverse names, Man and woman—’”every one” in each case: two laws, mutually 
distinctive; on the one hand (a law) of veiling, on the other (a law) of baring. Therefore, if the fact that it is 
said “every man” makes it plain that the name of man is common even to him who is not yet a man, a 
stripling male; (if), moreover, since the name is common according to nature, the law of not veiling him 
who among men is a virgin is common too according to discipline: why is it that it is not consequently 
prejudged that, woman being named, every woman-virgin is similarly comprised in the fellowship of the 
name, so as to be comprised too in the community of the law? If a virgin is not a woman, neither is a 
stripling a man. If the virgin is not covered on the plea that she is not a woman, let the stripling be 
covered on the plea that he is not a man. Let identity of virginity share equality of indulgence. As virgins 
are not compelled to be veiled, so let boys not be bidden to be unveiled. Why do we partly acknowledge 
the definition of the apostle, as absolute with regard to “every man,” without entering upon disquisitions 
as to why he has not withal named the boy; but partly prevaricate, though it is equally absolute with 
regard to “every woman?” “If any,” he says, “is contentious, we have not such a custom, nor (has) the 


Church of God.” He shows that there had been some contention about this point; for the extinction 
whereof he uses the whole compendiousness (of language): not naming the virgin, on the one hand, in 
order to show that there is to be no doubt about her veiling; and, on the other hand, naming “every 
woman,” whereas he would have named the virgin (had the question been confined to her). So, too, did 
the Corinthians themselves understand him. In fact, at this day the Corinthians do veil their virgins. What 
the apostles taught, their disciples approve. 


CHAPTER IX 


VEILING CONSISTENT WITH THE OTHER RULES OF DISCIPLINE OBSERVED BY VIRGINS AND WOMEN IN 
GENERAL 


Let us now see whether, as we have shown the arguments drawn from nature and the matter itself to be 
applicable to the virgin as well (as to other females), so likewise the precepts of ecclesiastical discipline 
concerning women have an eye to the virgin. 


It is not permitted to a woman to speak in the church; but neither (is it permitted her) to teach, nor to 
baptize, nor to offer, nor to claim to herself a lot in any manly function, not to say (in any) sacerdotal 
office. Let us inquire whether any of these be lawful to a virgin. If it is not lawful to a virgin, but she is 
subjected on the self-same terms (as the woman), and the necessity for humility is assigned her together 
with the woman, whence will this one thing be lawful to her which is not lawful to any and every female? 
If any is a virgin, and has proposed to sanctify her flesh, what prerogative does she (thereby) earn adverse 
to her own condition? Is the reason why it is granted her to dispense with the veil, that she may be 
notable and marked as she enters the church? that she may display the honour of sanctity in the liberty of 
her head? More worthy distinction could have been conferred on her by according her some prerogative 
of manly rank or office! I know plainly, that in a certain place a virgin of less than twenty years of age has 
been placed in the order of widows! whereas if the bishop had been bound to accord her any relief, he 
might, of course, have done it in some other way without detriment to the respect due to discipline; that 
such a miracle, not to say monster, should not be pointed at in the church, a virgin-widow! the more 
portentous indeed, that not even as a widow did she veil her head; denying herself either way; both as 
virgin, in that she is counted a widow, and as widow, in that she is styled a virgin. But the authority which 
licenses her sitting in that seat uncovered is the same which allows her to sit there as a virgin: a seat to 
which (besides the “sixty years” not merely “single-husbanded” (women)—that is, married women—are at 
length elected, but “mothers” to boot, yes, and “educators of children;” in order, forsooth, that their 
experimental training in all the affections may, on the one hand, have rendered them capable of readily 
aiding all others with counsel and comfort, and that, on the other, they may none the less have travelled 
down the whole course of probation whereby a female can be tested. So true is it, that, on the ground of 
her position, nothing in the way of public honour is permitted to a virgin. 


CHAPTER X 


IF THE FEMALE VIRGINS ARE TO BE THUS CONSPICUOUS, WHY NOT THE MALE AS WELL? 


Nor, similarly, (is it permitted) on the ground of any distinctions whatever. Otherwise, it were sufficiently 
discourteous, that while females, subjected as they are throughout to men, bear in their front an 
honourable mark of their virginity, whereby they may be looked up to and gazed at on all sides and 
magnified by the brethren, so many men-virgins, so many voluntary eunuchs, should carry their glory in 
secret, carrying no token to make them, too, illustrious. For they, too, will be bound to claim some 
distinctions for themselves—either the feathers of the Garamantes, or else the fillets of the barbarians, or 
else the cicadas of the Athenians, or else the curls of the Germans, or else the tattoo-marks of the Britons; 
or else let the opposite course be taken, and let them lurk in the churches with head veiled. Sure we are 
that the Holy Spirit could rather have made some such concession to males, if He had made it to females; 
forasmuch as, besides the authority of sex, it would have been more becoming that males should have 
been honoured on the ground of continency itself likewise. The more their sex is eager and warm toward 
females, so much the more toil does the continence of (this) greater ardour involve; and therefore the 
worthier is it of all ostentation, if ostentation of virginity is dignity. For is not continence withal superior to 
virginity, whether it be the continence of the widowed, or of those who, by consent, have already 
renounced the common disgrace (which matrimony involves)? For constancy of virginity is maintained by 
grace; of continence, by virtue. For great is the struggle to overcome concupiscence when you have 
become accustomed to such concupiscence; whereas a concupiscence the enjoyment whereof you have 
never known you will subdue easily, not having an adversary (in the shape of) the concupiscence of 
enjoyment. How, then, would God have failed to make any such concession to men more (than to women), 
whether on the ground of nearer intimacy, as being “His own image,” or on the ground of harder toil? But 
if nothing (has been thus conceded) to the male, much more to the female. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE RULE OF VEILING NOT APPLICABLE TO CHILDREN 


But what we intermitted above for the sake of the subsequent discussion—not to dissipate its coherence— 
we will now discharge by an answer. For when we joined issue about the apostle’s absolute definition, that 
“ every woman” must be understood (as meaning woman) of even every age, it might be replied by the 
opposite side, that in that case it behoved the virgin to be veiled from her nativity, and from the first entry 
of her age (upon the roll of time). 


But it is not so; but from the time when she begins to be self-conscious, and to awake to the sense of her 
own nature, and to emerge from the virgin’s (sense), and to experience that novel (sensation) which 
belongs to the succeeding age. For withal the founders of the race, Adam and Eve, so long as they were 
without intelligence, went “naked;” but after they tasted of “the tree of recognition,” they were first 
sensible of nothing more than of their cause for shame. Thus they each marked their intelligence of their 
own sex by a covering. But even if it is “on account of the angels” that she is to be veiled, doubtless the 
age from which the law of the veil will come into operation will be that from which “the daughters of men” 
were able to invite concupiscence of their persons, and to experience marriage. For a virgin ceases to be a 
virgin from the time that it becomes possible for her not to be one. And accordingly, among Israel, it is 
unlawful to deliver one to a husband except after the attestation by blood of her maturity; thus, before 
this indication, the nature is unripe. Therefore if she is a virgin so long as she is unripe, she ceases to be a 
virgin when she is perceived to be ripe; and, as not-virgin, is now subject to the law, just as she is to 
marriage. And the betrothed indeed have the example of Rebecca, who, when she was being conducted— 
herself still unknown—to an unknown betrothed, as soon as she learned that he whom she had sighted 
from afar was the man, awaited not the grasp of the hand, nor the meeting of the kiss, nor the 
interchange of salutation; but confessing what she had felt—namely, that she had been (already) wedded 
in spirit—denied herself to be a virgin by then and there veiling herself. Oh woman already belonging to 
Christ’s discipline! For she showed that marriage likewise, as fornication is, is transacted by gaze and 
mind; only that a Rebecca likewise some do still veil. With regard to the rest, however (that is, those who 
are not betrothed), let the procrastination of their parents, arising from straitened means or scrupulosity, 
look (to them); let the vow of continence itself look (to them). In no respect does (such procrastination) 
pertain to an age which is already running its own assigned course, and paying its own dues to maturity. 
Another secret mother, Nature, and another hidden father, Time, have wedded their daughter to their own 
laws. Behold that virgin-daughter of yours already wedded—her soul by expectancy, her flesh by 
transformation—for whom you are preparing a second husband! Already her voice is changed, her limbs 
fully formed, her “shame” everywhere clothing itself, the months paying their tributes; and do you deny 
her to be a woman whom you assert to be undergoing womanly experiences? If the contact of a man 
makes a woman, let there be no covering except after actual experience of marriage. Nay, but even among 
the heathens (the betrothed) are led veiled to the husband. But if it is at betrothal that they are veiled, 
because (then) both in body and in spirit they have mingled with a male, through the kiss and the right 
hands, through which means they first in spirit unsealed their modesty, through the common pledge of 
conscience whereby they mutually plighted their whole confusion; how much more will time veil them?— 
(time) without which espoused they cannot be; and by whose urgency, without espousals, they cease to be 
virgins. Time even the heathens observe, that, in obedience to the law of nature, they may render their 
own rights to the (different) ages. For their females they despatch to their businesses from (the age of) 
twelve years, but the male from two years later; decreeing puberty (to consist) in years, not in espousals 
or nuptials. “Housewife” one is called, albeit a virgin, and “house-father,” albeit a stripling. By us not even 
natural laws are observed; as if the God of nature were some other than ours! 


CHAPTER XII 
WOMANHOOD SELF-EVIDENT, AND NOT TO BE CONCEALED BY JUST LEAVING THE HEAD BARE 


Recognise the woman, ay, recognise the wedded woman, by the testimonies both of body and of spirit, 
which she experiences both in conscience and in flesh. These are the earlier tablets of natural espousals 
and nuptials. Impose a veil externally upon her who has (already) a covering internally. Let her whose 
lower parts are not bare have her upper likewise covered. Would you know what is the authority which 
age carries? Set before yourself each (of these two); one prematurely compressed in woman’s garb, and 
one who, though advanced in maturity, persists in virginity with its appropriate garb: the former will more 
easily be denied to be a woman than the latter believed a virgin. Such is, then, the honesty of age, that 
there is no overpowering it even by garb. What of the fact that these (virgins) of ours confess their change 
of age even by their garb; and, as soon as they have understood themselves to be women, withdraw 
themselves from virgins, laying aside (beginning with their head itself) their former selves: dye their hair; 
and fasten their hair with more wanton pin; professing manifest womanhood with their hair parted from 
the front. The next thing is, they consult the looking-glass to aid their beauty, and thin down their over- 
exacting face with washing, perhaps withal vamp it up with cosmetics, toss their mantle about them with 
an air, fit tightly the multiform shoe, carry down more ample appliances to the baths. Why should I pursue 
particulars? But their manifest appliances alone exhibit their perfect womanhood: yet they wish to play 
the virgin by the sole fact of leaving their head bare—denying by one single feature what they profess by 
their entire deportment. 


CHAPTER XIII 


IF UNVEILING BE PROPER, WHY NOT PRACTISE IT ALWAYS, OUT OF THE CHURCH AS WELL AS IN IT? 


If on account of men they adopt a false garb, let them carry out that garb fully even for that end; and as 
they veil their head in presence of heathens, let them at all events in the church conceal their virginity, 
which they do veil outside the church. They fear strangers: let them stand in awe of the brethren too; or 
else let them have the consistent hardihood to appear as virgins in the streets as well, as they have the 
hardihood to do in the churches. I will praise their vigour, if they succeed in selling aught of virginity 
among the heathens withal. Identity of nature abroad as at home, identity of custom in the presence of 
men as of the Lord, consists in identity of liberty. To what purpose, then, do they thrust their glory out of 
sight abroad, but expose it in the church? I demand a reason. Is it to please the brethren, or God Himself? 
If God Himself, He is as capable of beholding whatever is done in secret, as He is just to remunerate what 
is done for His sole honour. In fine, He enjoins us not to trumpet forth any one of those things which will 
merit reward in His sight, nor get compensation for them from men. But if we are prohibited from letting 
“our left hand know” when we bestow the gift of a single halfpenny, or any eleemosynary bounty 
whatever, how deep should be the darkness in which we ought to enshroud ourselves when we are 
offering God so great an oblation of our very body and our very spirit—when we are consecrating to Him 
our very nature! It follows, therefore, that what cannot appear to be done for God’s sake (because God 
wills not that it be done in such a way) is done for the sake of men,—a thing, of course, primarily unlawful, 
as betraying a lust of glory. For glory is a thing unlawful to those whose probation consists in humiliation 
of every kind. And if it is by God that the virtue of continence is conferred, “why gloriest thou, as if thou 
have not received?” If, however, you have not received it, “what hast thou which has not been given 
thee?” But by this very fact it is plain that it has not been given you by God—that it is not to God alone 
that you offer it. Let us see, then, whether what is human be firm and true. 


CHAPTER XIV 


PERILS TO THE VIRGINS THEMSELVES ATTENDANT UPON NOT-VEILING 


They report a saying uttered at one time by some one when first this question was mooted, “And how shall 
we invite the other (virgins) to similar conduct?” Forsooth, it is their numbers that will make us happy, 
and not the grace of God and the merits of each individual! Is it virgins who (adorn or commend) the 
Church in the sight of God, or the Church which adorns or commends virgins? (Our objector) has 
therefore confessed that “glory” lies at the root of the matter. Well, where glory is, there is solicitation; 
where solicitation, there compulsion; where compulsion, there necessity; where necessity, there infirmity. 
Deservedly, therefore, while they do not cover their head, in order that they may be solicited for the sake 
of glory, they are forced to cover their bellies by the ruin resulting from infirmity. For it is emulation, not 
religion, which impels them. Sometimes it is that god—their belly—himself; because the brotherhood 
readily undertakes the maintenance of virgins. But, moreover, it is not merely that they are ruined, but 
they draw after them “a long rope of sins.” For, after being brought forth into the midst (of the church), 
and elated by the public appropriation of their property, and laden by the brethren with every honour and 
charitable bounty, so long as they do not fall,—when any sin has been committed, they meditate a deed as 
disgraceful as the honour was high which they had. (It is this.) If an uncovered head is a recognised mark 
of virginity, (then) if any virgin falls from the grace of virginity, she remains permanently with head 
uncovered for fear of discovery, and walks about in a garb which then indeed is another’s. Conscious of a 
now undoubted womanhood, they have the audacity to draw near to God with head bare. But the “jealous 
God and Lord,” who has said, “Nothing covered which shall not be revealed,” brings such in general 
before the public gaze; for confess they will not, unless betrayed by the cries of their infants themselves. 
But, in so far as they are “more numerous,” will you not just have them suspected of the more crimes? I 
will say (albeit I would rather not) it is a difficult thing for one to turn woman once for all who fears to do 
so, and who, when already so turned (in secret), has the power of (still) falsely pretending to be a virgin 
under the eye of God. What audacities, again, will (such an one) venture on with regard to her womb, for 
fear of being detected in being a mother as well! God knows how many infants He has helped to 
perfection and through gestation till they were born sound and whole, after being long fought against by 
their mothers! Such virgins ever conceive with the readiest facility, and have the happiest deliveries, and 
children indeed most like to their fathers! 


These crimes does a forced and unwilling virginity incur. The very concupiscence of non-concealment is 
not modest: it experiences somewhat which is no mark of a virgin,—the study of pleasing, of course, ay, 
and (of pleasing) men. Let her strive as much as you please with an honest mind; she must necessarily be 
imperilled by the public exhibition of herself, while she is penetrated by the gaze of untrustworthy and 
multitudinous’ eyes, while she is tickled by pointing fingers, while she is too well loved, while she feels a 
warmth creep over her amid assiduous embraces and kisses. Thus the forehead hardens; thus the sense of 
shame wears away; thus it relaxes; thus is learned the desire of pleasing in another way! 


CHAPTER XV 
OF FASCINATION 


Nay, but true and absolute and pure virginity fears nothing more than itself. Even female eyes it shrinks 
from encountering. Other eyes itself has. It betakes itself for refuge to the veil of the head as to a helmet, 
as to a shield, to protect its glory against the blows of temptations, against the dam of scandals, against 
suspicions and whispers and emulation; (against) envy also itself. For there is a something even among 
the heathens to be apprehended, which they call Fascination, the too unhappy result of excessive praise 
and glory. This we sometimes interpretatively ascribe to the devil, for of him comes hatred of good; 
sometimes we attribute it to God, for of Him comes judgment upon haughtiness, exalting, as He does, the 
humble, and depressing the elated. The more holy virgin, accordingly, will fear, even under the name of 
fascination, on the one hand the adversary, on the other God, the envious disposition of the former, the 
censorial light of the latter; and will joy in being known to herself alone and to God. But even if she has 
been recognized by any other, she is wise to have blocked up the pathway against temptations. For who 
will have the audacity to intrude with his eyes upon a shrouded face? a face without feeling? a face, so to 
say, morose? Any evil cogitation whatsoever will be broken by the very severity. She who conceals her 
virginity, by that fact denies even her womanhood. 


CHAPTER XVI 


TERTULLIAN, HAVING SHOWN HIS DEFENCE TO BE CONSISTENT WITH SCRIPTURE, NATURE, AND DISCIPLINE, 
APPEALS TO THE VIRGINS THEMSELVES 


Herein consists the defence of our opinion, in accordance with Scripture, in accordance with Nature, in 
accordance with Discipline. Scripture founds the law; Nature joins to attest it; Discipline exacts it. Which 
of these (three) does a custom founded on (mere) opinion appear in behalf of? or what is the colour of the 
opposite view? God’s is Scripture; God’s is Nature; God’s is Discipline. Whatever is contrary to these is 
not God’s. If Scripture is uncertain, Nature is manifest; and concerning Nature’s testimony Scripture 
cannot be uncertain. If there is a doubt about Nature, Discipline points out what is more sanctioned by 
God. For nothing is to Him dearer than humility; nothing more acceptable than modesty; nothing more 
offensive than “glory” and the study of men-pleasing. Let that, accordingly, be to you Scripture, and 
Nature, and Discipline, which you shall find to have been sanctioned by God; just as you are bidden to 
“examine all things, and diligently follow whatever is better.” 


It remains likewise that we turn to (the virgins) themselves, to induce them to accept these (suggestions) 
the more willingly. I pray you, be you mother, or sister, or virgin-daughter—let me address you according 
to the names proper to your years—veil your head: if a mother, for your sons’ sakes; if a sister, for your 
brethren’s sakes; if a daughter for your fathers’ sakes. All ages are perilled in your person. Put on the 
panoply of modesty; surround yourself with the stockade of bashfulness; rear a rampart for your sex, 
which must neither allow your own eyes egress nor ingress to other people’s. Wear the full garb of 
woman, to preserve the standing of virgin. Belie somewhat of your inward consciousness, in order to 
exhibit the truth to God alone. And yet you do not belie yourself in appearing as a bride. For wedded you 
are to Christ: to Him you have surrendered your flesh; to Him you have espoused your maturity. Walk in 
accordance with the will of your Espoused. Christ is He who bids the espoused and wives of others veil 
themselves; (and,) of course, much more His own. 


CHAPTER XVII 
AN APPEAL TO THE MARRIED WOMEN 


But we admonish you, too, women of the second (degree of) modesty, who have fallen into wedlock, not to 
outgrow so far the discipline of the veil, not even in a moment of an hour, as, because you cannot refuse it, 
to take some other means to nullify it, by going neither covered nor bare. For some, with their turbans 
and woollen bands, do not veil their head, but bind it up; protected, indeed, in front, but, where the head 
properly lies, bare. Others are to a certain extent covered over the region of the brain with linen coifs of 
small dimensions—I suppose for fear of pressing the head—and not reaching quite to the ears. If they are 
so weak in their hearing as not to be able to hear through a covering, I pity them. Let them know that the 
whole head constitutes “the woman.” Its limits and boundaries reach as far as the place where the robe 
begins. The region of the veil is co-extensive with the space covered by the hair when unbound; in order 
that the necks too may be encircled. For it is they which must be subjected, for the sake of which “power” 
ought to be “had on the head:” the veil is their yoke. Arabia’s heathen females will be your judges, who 
cover not only the head, but the face also, so entirely, that they are content, with one eye free, to enjoy 
rather half the light than to prostitute the entire face. A female would rather see than be seen. And for 
this reason a certain Roman queen said that they were most unhappy, in that they could more easily fall in 
love than be fallen in love with; whereas they are rather happy in their immunity from that second (and 
indeed more frequent) infelicity, that females are more apt to be fallen in love with than to fall in love. And 
the modesty of heathen discipline, indeed, is more simple, and, so to say, more barbaric. To us the Lord 
has, even by revelations, measured the space for the veil to extend over. For a certain sister of ours was 
thus addressed by an angel, beating her neck, as if in applause: “Elegant neck, and deservedly bare! it is 
well for thee to unveil thyself from the head right down to the loins, lest withal this freedom of thy neck 
profit thee not!” And, of course, what you have said to one you have said to all. But how severe a 
chastisement will they likewise deserve, who, amid (the recital of) the Psalms, and at any mention of (the 


name of) God, continue uncovered; (who) even when about to spend time in prayer itself, with the utmost 
readiness place a fringe, or a tuft, or any thread whatever, on the crown of their heads, and suppose 
themselves to be covered? Of so small extent do they falsely imagine their head to be! Others, who think 
the palm of their hand plainly greater than any fringe or thread, misuse their head no less; like a certain 
(creature), more beast than bird, albeit winged, with small head, long legs, and moreover of erect 
carriage. She, they say, when she has to hide, thrusts away into a thicket her head alone—plainly the 
whole of it, (though)—leaving all the rest of herself exposed. Thus, while she is secure in head, (but) bare 
in her larger parts, she is taken wholly, head and all. Such will be their plight withal, covered as they are 
less than is useful. 


It is incumbent, then, at all times and in every place, to walk mindful of the law, prepared and equipped in 
readiness to meet every mention of God; who, if He be in the heart, will be recognised as well in the head 
of females. To such as read these (exhortations) with good will, to such as prefer Utility to Custom, may 
peace and grace from our Lord Jesus Christ redound: as likewise to Septimius Tertullianus, whose this 
tractate is. 


IV 


To His Wife 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. THELWALL. 
BOOK I 


CHAPTER I 


DESIGN OF THE TREATISE. DISAVOWAL OF PERSONAL MOTIVES IN WRITING IT 


I have thought it meet, my best beloved fellow-servant in the Lord, even from this early period, to provide 
for the course which you must pursue after my departure from the world, if I shall be called before you; 
(and) to entrust to your honour the observance of the provision. For in things worldly we are active 
enough, and we wish the good of each of us to be consulted. If we draw up wills for such matters, why 
ought we not much more to take forethought for our posterity in things divine and heavenly, and in a 
sense to bequeath a legacy to be received before the inheritance be divided,—(the legacy, I mean, of) 
admonition and demonstration touching those (bequests) which are allotted out of (our) immortal goods, 
and from the heritage of the heavens? Only, that you may be able to receive in its entirety this feoffment 
in trust of my admonition, may God grant; to whom be honour, glory, renown, dignity, and power, now and 
to the ages of the ages! 


The precept, therefore, which I give you is, that, with all the constancy you may, you do, after our 
departure, renounce nuptials; not that you will on that score confer any benefit on me, except in that you 
will profit yourself. But to Christians, after their departure from the world, no restoration of marriage is 
promised in the day of the resurrection, translated as they will be into the condition and sanctity of 
angels. Therefore no solicitude arising from carnal jealousy will, in the day of the resurrection, even in the 
case of her whom they chose to represent as having been married to seven brothers successively, wound 
any one of her so many husbands; nor is any (husband) awaiting her to put her to confusion. The question 
raised by the Sadducees has yielded to the Lord’s sentence. Think not that it is for the sake of preserving 
to the end for myself the entire devotion of your flesh, that I, suspicious of the pain of (anticipated) slight, 
am even at this early period instilling into you the counsel of (perpetual) widowhood. There will at that 
day be no resumption of voluptuous disgrace between us. No such frivolities, no such impurities, does God 
promise to His (servants). But whether to you, or to any other woman whatever who pertains to God, the 
advice which we are giving shall be profitable, we take leave to treat of at large. 


CHAPTER II 


MARRIAGE LAWFUL, BUT NOT POLYGAMY 


We do not indeed forbid the union of man and woman, blest by God as the seminary of the human race, 
and devised for the replenishment of the earth and the furnishing of the world, and therefore permitted, 
yet singly. For Adam was the one husband of Eve, and Eve his one wife, one woman, one rib. We grant, 
that among our ancestors, and the patriarchs themselves, it was lawful not only to marry, but even to 
multiply wives. There were concubines, too, (in those days.) But although the Church did come in 
figuratively in the synagogue, yet (to interpret simply) it was necessary to institute (certain things) which 
should afterward deserve to be either lopped off or modified. For the Law was (in due time) to supervene. 
(Nor was that enough:) for it was meet that causes for making up the deficiencies of the Law should have 
forerun (Him who was to supply those deficiencies). And so to the Law presently had to succeed the Word 
of God introducing the spiritual circumcision. Therefore, by means of the wide licence of those days, 
materials for subsequent emendations were furnished beforehand, of which materials the Lord by His 
Gospel, and then the apostle in the last days of the (Jewish) age, either cut off the redundancies or 
regulated the disorders. 


CHAPTER III 


MARRIAGE GOOD: CELIBACY PREFERABLE 


But let it not be thought that my reason for premising thus much concerning the liberty granted to the 
old, and the restraint imposed on the later time, is that I may lay a foundation for teaching that Christ’s 
advent was intended to dissolve wedlock, (and) to abolish marriage talons; as if from this period onward I 


were prescribing an end to marrying. Let them see to that, who, among the rest of their perversities, 
teach the disjoining of the “one flesh in twain;” denying Him who, after borrowing the female from the 
male, recombined between themselves, in the matrimonial computation, the two bodies taken out of the 
consortship of the self-same material substance. In short, there is no place at all where we read that 
nuptials are prohibited; of course on the ground that they are “a good thing.” What, however, is better 
than this “good,” we learn from the apostle, who permits marrying indeed, but prefers abstinence; the 
former on account of the insidiousnesses of temptations, the latter on account of the straits of the times. 
Now, by looking into the reason thus given for each proposition, it is easily discerned that the ground on 
which the power of marrying is conceded is necessity; but whatever necessity grants, she by her very 
nature depreciates. In fact, in that it is written, “To marry is better than to burn,” what, pray, is the nature 
of this “good” which is (only) commended by comparison with “evil,” so that the reason why “marrying” is 
more good is (merely) that “burning” is less? Nay, but how far better is it neither to marry nor to burn? 
Why, even in persecutions it is better to take advantage of the permission granted, and “flee from town to 
town,” than, when apprehended and racked, to deny (the faith). And therefore more blessed are they who 
have strength to depart (this life) in blessed confession of their testimony. I may say, What is permitted is 
not good. For how stands the case? I must of necessity die (if I be apprehended and confess my faith.) If I 
think (that fate) deplorable, (then flight) is good; but if I have a fear of the thing which is permitted, (the 
permitted thing) has some suspicion attaching to the cause of its permission. But that which is “better” no 
one (ever) “permitted,” as being undoubted, and manifest by its own inherent purity. There are some 
things which are not to be desired merely because they are not forbidden, albeit they are in a certain 
sense forbidden when other things are preferred to them; for the preference given to the higher things is 
a dissuasion from the lowest. A thing is not “good” merely because it is not “evil,” nor is it “evil” merely 
because it is not “harmful.” Further: that which is fully “good” excels on this ground, that it is not only not 
harmful, but profitable into the bargain. For you are bound to prefer what is profitable to what is (merely) 
not harmful. For the first place is what every struggle aims at; the second has consolation attaching to it, 
but not victory. But if we listen to the apostle, forgetting what is behind, let us both strain after what is 
before, and be followers after the better rewards. Thus, albeit he does not “cast a snare upon us,” he 
points out what tends to utility when he says, “The unmarried woman thinks on the things of the Lord, 
that both in body and spirit she may be holy; but the married is solicitous how to please her husband.” But 
he nowhere permits marriage in such a way as not rather to wish us to do our utmost in imitation of his 
own example. Happy the man who shall prove like Paul! 


CHAPTER IV 


OF THE INFIRMITY OF THE FLESH, AND SIMILAR PLEAS 


But we read “that the flesh is weak;” and hence we soothe ourselves in some cases. Yet we read, too, that 
“the spirit is strong;” for each clause occurs in one and the same sentence. Flesh is an earthly, spirit a 
heavenly, material. Why, then, do we, too prone to self-excuse, put forward (in our defence) the weak part 
of us, but not look at the strong? Why should not the earthly yield to the heavenly? If the spirit is stronger 
than the flesh, because it is withal of nobler origin, it is our own fault if we follow the weaker. Now there 
are two phases of human weakness which make marriages necessary to such as are disjoined from 
matrimony. The first and most powerful is that which arises from fleshly concupiscence; the second, from 
worldly concupiscence. But by us, who are servants of God, who renounce both voluptuousness and 
ambition, each is to be repudiated. Fleshly concupiscence claims the functions of adult age, craves after 
beauty’s harvest, rejoices in its own shame, pleads the necessity of a husband to the female sex, as a 
source of authority and of comfort, or to render it safe from evil rumours. To meet these its counsels, do 
you apply the examples of sisters of ours whose names are with the Lord,—who, when their husbands 
have preceded them (to glory), give to no opportunity of beauty or of age the precedence over holiness. 
They prefer to be wedded to God. To God their beauty, to God their youth (is dedicated). With Him they 
live; with Him they converse; Him they “handle” by day and by night; to the Lord they assign their prayers 
as dowries; from Him, as oft as they desire it, they receive His approbation as dotal gifts. Thus they have 
laid hold for themselves of an eternal gift of the Lord; and while on earth, by abstaining from marriage, 
are already counted as belonging to the angelic family. Training yourself to an emulation of (their) 
constancy by the examples of such women, you will by spiritual affection bury that fleshly concupiscence, 
in abolishing the temporal and fleeting desires of beauty and youth by the compensating gain of immortal 
blessings. 


On the other hand, this worldly concupiscence (to which I referred) has, as its causes, glory, cupidity, 
ambition, want of sufficiency; through which causes it trumps up the “necessity” for marrying,—promising 
itself, forsooth, heavenly things in return—to lord it, (namely,) in another’s family; to roost on another’s 
wealth; to extort splendour from another’s store to lavish expenditure which you do not feel! Far be all 
this from believers, who have no care about maintenance, unless it be that we distrust the promises of 
God, and (His) care and providence, who clothes with such grace the lilies of the field; who, without any 
labour on their part, feeds the fowls of the heaven; who prohibits care to be taken about to-morrow’s food 
and clothing, promising that He knows what is needful for each of His servants—not indeed ponderous 
necklaces, not burdensome garments, not Gallic mules nor German bearers, which all add lustre to the 
glory of nuptials; but “sufficiency,” which is suitable to moderation and modesty. Presume, I pray you, that 
you have need of nothing if you “attend upon the Lord;” nay, that you have all things, if you have the Lord, 


whose are all things. Think often on things heavenly, and you will despise things earthly. To widowhood 
signed and sealed before the Lord nought is necessary but perseverance. 


CHAPTER V 
OF THE LOVE OF OFFSPRING AS A PLEA FOR MARRIAGE 


Further reasons for marriage which men allege for themselves arise from anxiety for posterity, and the 
bitter, bitter pleasure of children. To us this is idle. For why should we be eager to bear children, whom, 
when we have them, we desire to send before us (to glory) (in respect, I mean, of the distresses that are 
now imminent); desirous as we are ourselves, too, to be taken out of this most wicked world, and received 
into the Lord’s presence, which was the desire even of an apostle? To the servant of God, forsooth, 
offspring is necessary! For of our own salvation we are secure enough, so that we have leisure for 
children! Burdens must be sought by us for ourselves which are avoided even by the majority of the 
Gentiles, who are compelled by laws, who are decimated by abortions; burdens which, finally, are to us 
most of all unsuitable, as being perilous to faith! For why did the Lord foretell a “woe to them that are 
with child, and them that give suck,” except because He testifies that in that day of disencumbrance the 
encumbrances of children will be an inconvenience? It is to marriage, of course, that those encumbrances 
appertain; but that (“woe”) will not pertain to widows. (They) at the first trump of the angel will spring 
forth disencumbered—will freely bear to the end whatsoever pressure and persecution, with no 
burdensome fruit of marriage heaving in the womb, none in the bosom. 


Therefore, whether it be for the sake of the flesh, or of the world, or of posterity, that marriage is 
undertaken, nothing of all these “necessities” affects the servants of God, so as to prevent my deeming it 
enough to have once for all yielded to some one of them, and by one marriage appeased all concupiscence 
of this kind. Let us marry daily, and in the midst of our marrying let us be overtaken, like Sodom and 
Gomorrah, by that day of fear! For there it was not only, of course, that they were dealing in marriage and 
merchandise; but when He says, “They were marrying and buying,” He sets a brand upon the very leading 
vices of the flesh and of the world, which call men off the most from divine disciplines—the one through 
the pleasure of rioting, the other though the greed of acquiring. And yet that “blindness” then was felt 
long before “the ends of the world.” What, then, will the case be if God now keep us from the vices which 
of old were detestable before Him? “The time,” says (the apostle), “is compressed. It remaineth that they 
who have wives act as if they had them not.” 


CHAPTER VI 
EXAMPLES OF HEATHENS URGED AS COMMENDATORY OF WIDOWHOOD AND CELIBACY 


But if they who have (wives) are (thus) bound to consign to oblivion what they have, how much more are 
they who have not, prohibited from seeking a second time what they no longer have; so that she whose 
husband has departed from the world should thenceforward impose rest on her sex by abstinence from 
marriage—abstinence which numbers of Gentile women devote to the memory of beloved husbands! When 
anything seems difficult, let us survey others who cope with still greater difficulties. How many are there 
who from the moment of their baptism set the seal (of virginity) upon their flesh? How many, again, who 
by equal mutual consent cancel the debt of matrimony—voluntary eunuchs for the sake of their desire 
after the celestial kingdom! But if, while the marriage-tie is still intact, abstinence is endured, how much 
more when it has been undone! For I believe it to be harder for what is intact to be quite forsaken, than 
for what has been lost not to be yearned after. A hard and arduous thing enough, surely, is the continence 
for God’s sake of a holy woman after her husband’s decease, when Gentiles, in honour of their own Satan, 
endure sacerdotal offices which involve both virginity and widowhood! At Rome, for instance, they who 
have to do with the type of that “inextinguishable fire,” keeping watch over the omens of their own 
(future) penalty, in company with the (old) dragon himself, are appointed on the ground of virginity. To the 
Achaean Juno, at the town AEgium, a virgin is allotted; and the (priestesses) who rave at Delphi know not 
marriage. Moreover, we know that widows minister to the African Ceres; enticed away, indeed, from 
matrimony by a most stem oblivion: for not only do they withdraw from their still living husbands, but they 
even introduce other wives to them in their own room—the husbands, of course, smiling on it—all contact 
(with males), even as far as the kiss of their sons, being forbidden them; and yet, with enduring practice, 
they persevere in such a discipline of widowhood, which excludes the solace even of holy affection. These 
precepts has the devil given to his servants, and he is heard! He challenges, forsooth, God’s servants, by 
the continence of his own, as if on equal terms! Continent are even the priests of hell! For he has found a 
way to ruin men even in good pursuits; and with him it makes no difference to slay some by 
voluptuousness, some by continence. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE DEATH OF A HUSBAND IS GOD’S CALL TO THE WIDOW TO CONTINENCE. FURTHER EVIDENCES FROM 
SCRIPTURE AND FROM HEATHENISM 


To us continence has been pointed out by the Lord of salvation as an instrument for attaining eternity, and 


as a testimony of (our) faith; as a commendation of this flesh of ours, which is to be sustained for the 
“garment of immortality,” which is one day to supervene; for enduring, in fine, the will of God. Besides, 
reflect, I advise you, that there is no one who is taken out of the world but by the will of God, if, (as is the 
case,) not even a leaf falls from off a tree without it. The same who brings us into the world must of 
necessity take us out of it too. Therefore when, through the will of God, the husband is deceased, the 
marriage likewise, by the will of God, deceases. Why should you restore what God has put an end to? Why 
do you, by repeating the servitude of matrimony, spurn the liberty which is offered you? “You have been 
bound to a wife,” says the apostle; “seek not loosing. You have been loosed from a wife; seek not binding.” 
For even if you do not “sin” in re-marrying, still he says “pressure of the flesh ensues.” Wherefore, so far 
as we can, let us love the opportunity of continence; as soon as it offers itself, let us resolve to accept it, 
that what we have not had strength (to follow) in matrimony we may follow in widowhood. The occasion 
must be embraced which puts an end to that which necessity commanded. How detrimental to faith, how 
obstructive to holiness, second marriages are, the discipline of the Church and the prescription of the 
apostle declare, when he suffers not men twice married to preside (over a Church ), when he would not 
grant a widow admittance into the order unless she had been “the wife of one man;” for it behoves God’s 
altar to be set forth pure. That whole halo which encircles the Church is represented (as consisting) of 
holiness. Priesthood is (a function) of widowhood and of celibacies among the nations. Of course (this is) 
in conformity with the devil’s principle of rivalry. For the king of heathendom, the chief pontiff, to marry a 
second time is unlawful. How pleasing must holiness be to God, when even His enemy affects it!—not, of 
course, as having any affinity with anything good, but as contumeliously affecting what is pleasing to God 
the Lord. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CONCLUSION 


For, concerning the honours which widowhood enjoys in the sight of God, there is a brief summary in one 
saying of His through the prophet: “Do thou justly to the widow and to the orphan; and come ye, let us 
reason, saith the Lord.” These two names, left to the care of the divine mercy, in proportion as they are 
destitute of human aid, the Father of all undertakes to defend. Look how the widow’s benefactor is put on 
a level with the widow herself, whose champion shall “reason with the Lord!” Not to virgins, I take it, is so 
great a gift given. Although in their case perfect integrity and entire sanctity shall have the nearest vision 
of the face of God, yet the widow has a task more toilsome, because it is easy not to crave after that which 
you know not, and to turn away from what you have never had to regret. More glorious is the continence 
which is aware of its own right, which knows what it has seen. The virgin may possibly be held the 
happier, but the widow the more hardly tasked; the former in that she has always kept “the good,” the 
latter in that she has found “the good for herself.” In the former it is grace, in the latter virtue, that is 
crowned. For some things there are which are of the divine liberality, some of our own working. The 
indulgences granted by the Lord are regulated by their own grace; the things which are objects of man’s 
striving are attained by earnest pursuit. Pursue earnestly, therefore, the virtue of continence, which is 
modesty’s agent; industry, which allows not women to be “wanderers;” frugality, which scorns the world. 
Follow companies and conversations worthy of God, mindful of that short verse, sanctified by the apostle’s 
quotation of it, “Ill interviews good morals do corrupt.” Talkative, idle, winebibbing, curious tent-fellows, 
do the very greatest hurt to the purpose of widow-hood. Through talkativeness there creep in words 
unfriendly to modesty; through idleness they seduce one from strictness; through winebibbing they 
insinuate any and every evil; through curiosity they convey a spirit of rivalry in lust. Not one of such 
women knows how to speak of the good of single-husbandhood; for their “god,” as the apostle says, “is 
their belly;” and so, too, what is neighbour to the belly. 


These considerations, dearest fellow-servant, I commend to you thus early, handled throughout 
superfluously indeed, after the apostle, but likely to prove a solace to you, in that (if so it shall turn out ) 
you will cherish my memory in them. 


BOOK II 


CHAPTER I 
REASONS WHICH LED TO THE WRITING OF THIS SECOND BOOK 


Very lately, best beloved fellow-servant in the Lord, I, as my ability permitted, entered for your benefit at 
some length into the question what course is to be followed by a holy woman when her marriage has (in 
whatever way) been brought to an end. Let us now turn our attention to the next best advice, in regard of 
human infirmity; admonished hereto by the examples of certain, who, when an opportunity for the 
practice of continence has been offered them, by divorce, or by the decease of the husband, have not only 
thrown away the opportunity of attaining so great a good, but not even in their remarriage have chosen to 
be mindful of the rule that “above all they marry in the Lord.” And thus my mind has been thrown into 
confusion, in the fear that, having exhorted you myself to perseverance in single husbandhood and 
widowhood, I may now, by the mention of precipitate marriages, put “an occasion of falling” in your way. 


But if you are perfect in wisdom, you know, of course, that the course which is the more useful is the 
course which you must keep. But, inasmuch as that course is difficult, and not without its 
embarrassments, and on this account is the highest aim of (widowed) life, I have paused somewhat (in my 
urging you to it); nor would there have been any causes for my recurring to that point also in addressing 
you, had I not by this time taken up a still graver solicitude. For the nobler is the continence of the flesh 
which ministers to widowhood, the more pardonable a thing it seems if it be not persevered in. For it is 
then when things are difficult that their pardon is easy. But in as far as marrying “in the Lord” is 
permissible, as being within our power, so far more culpable is it not to observe that which you can 
observe. Add to this the fact that the apostle, with regard to widows and the unmarried, advises them to 
remain permanently in that state, when he says, “But I desire all to persevere in (imitation of) my 
example:” but touching marrying “in the Lord,” he no longer advises, but plainly bids. Therefore in this 
case especially, if we do not obey, we run a risk, because one may with more impunity neglect an “advice” 
than an “order;” in that the former springs from counsel, and is proposed to the will (for acceptance or 
rejection): the other descends from authority, and is bound to necessity. In the former case, to disregard 
appears liberty, in the latter, contumacy. 


CHAPTER II 


OF THE APOSTLE’S MEANING IN 1 COR. VII. 12-14 


Therefore, when in these days a certain woman removed her marriage from the pale of the Church, and 
united herself to a Gentile, and when I remembered that this had in days gone by been done by others: 
wondering at either their own waywardness or else the double-dealing of their advisers, in that there is no 
scripture which holds forth a licence of this deed,—”I wonder,” said I, “whether they flatter themselves on 
the ground of that passage of the first (Epistle) to the Corinthians, where it is written: If any of the 
brethren has an unbelieving wife, and she consents to the matrimony, let him not dismiss her; similarly, let 
not a believing woman, married to an unbeliever, if she finds her husband agreeable (to their continued 
union), dismiss him: for the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the believing wife, and the unbelieving 
wife by the believing husband; else were your children unclean.” It may be that, by understanding 
generally this monition regarding married believers, they think that licence is granted (thereby) to marry 
even unbelievers. God forbid that he who thus interprets (the passage) be wittingly ensnaring himself! But 
it is manifest that this scripture points to those believers who may have been found by the grace of God in 
(the state of) Gentile matrimony; according to the words themselves: “If,” it says, “any believer has an 
unbelieving wife;” it does not say, “takes an unbelieving wife.” It shows that it is the duty of one who, 
already living in marriage with an unbelieving woman, has presently been by the grace of God converted, 
to continue with his wife; for this reason, to be sure, in order that no one, after attaining to faith, should 
think that he must turn away from a woman who is now in some sense an “alien” and “stranger.” 
Accordingly he subjoins withal a reason, that “we are called in peace unto the Lord God;” and that “the 
unbeliever may, through the use of matrimony, be gained by the believer.” The very closing sentence of 
the period confirms (the supposition) that this is thus to be understood. “As each,” it says, “is called by the 
Lord, so let him persevere.” But it is Gentiles who “are called,” I take it, not believers. But if he had been 
pronouncing absolutely, (in the words under discussion,) touching the marriage of believers merely, (then) 
had he (virtually) given to saints a permission to marry promiscuously. If, however, he had given such a 
permission, he would never have subjoined a declaration so diverse from and contrary to his own 
permission, saying: “The woman, when her husband is dead, is free: let her marry whom she wishes, only 
in the Lord.” Here, at all events, there is no need for reconsidering; for what there might have been 
reconsideration about, the Spirit has oracularly declared. For fear we should make an ill use of what he 
says, “Let her marry whom she wishes,” he has added, “only in the Lord,” that is, in the name of the Lord, 
which is, undoubtedly, “to a Christian.” That “Holy Spirit,” therefore, who prefers that widows and 
unmarried women should persevere in their integrity, who exhorts us to a copy of himself, prescribes no 
other manner of repeating marriage except “in the Lord:” to this condition alone does he concede the 
foregoing of continence. “Only,” he says, “in the Lord:” he has added to his law a weight—”only.” Utter 
that word with what tone and manner you may, it is weighty: it both bids and advises; both enjoins and 
exhorts; both asks and threatens. It is a concise, brief sentence; and by its own very brevity, eloquent. 
Thus is the divine voice wont (to speak), that you may instantly understand, instantly observe. For who but 
could understand that the apostle foresaw many dangers and wounds to faith in marriages of this kind, 
which he prohibits? and that he took precaution, in the first place, against the defilement of holy flesh in 
Gentile flesh? At this point some one says, “What, then, is the difference between him who is chosen by 
the Lord to Himself in (the state of) Gentile marriage, and him who was of old (that is, before marriage) a 
believer, that they should not be equally cautious for their flesh?—whereas the one is kept from marriage 
with an unbeliever, the other bidden to continue in it. Why, if we are defiled by a Gentile, is not the one 
disjoined, just as the other is not bound?” I will answer, if the Spirit give (me ability); alleging, before all 
(other arguments), that the Lord holds it more pleasing that matrimony should not be contracted, than 
that it should at all be dissolved: in short, divorce He prohibits, except for the cause of fornication; but 
continence He commends. Let the one, therefore, have the necessity of continuing; the other, further, even 
the power of not marrying. Secondly, if, according to the Scripture, they who shall be “apprehended” by 
the faith in (the state of) Gentile marriage are not defiled (thereby) for this reason, that, together with 
themselves, others also are sanctified: without doubt, they who have been sanctified before marriage, if 


they commingle themselves with “strange flesh,” cannot sanctify that (flesh) in (union with) which they 
were not “apprehended.” The grace of God, moreover, sanctifies that which it finds. Thus, what has not 
been able to be sanctified is unclean; what is unclean has no part with the holy, unless to defile and slay it 
by its own (nature). 


CHAPTER III 


REMARKS ON SOME OF THE “DANGERS AND WOUNDS” REFERRED TO IN THE PRECEDING CHAPTER 


If these things are so, it is certain that believers contracting marriages with Gentiles are guilty of 
fornication, and are to be excluded from all communication with the brotherhood, in accordance with the 
letter of the apostle, who says that “with persons of that kind there is to be no taking of food even.” Or 
shall we “in that day” produce (our) marriage certificates before the Lord’s tribunal, and allege that a 
marriage such as He Himself has forbidden has been duly contracted? What is prohibited (in the passage 
just referred to) is not “adultery;” it is not “fornication.” The admission of a strange man (to your couch) 
less violates “the temple of God,” less commingles “the members of Christ” with the members of an 
adulteress. So far as I know, “we are not our own, but bought with a price;” and what kind of price? The 
blood of God. In hurting this flesh of ours, therefore, we hurt Him directly. What did that man mean who 
said that “to wed a stranger’ was indeed a sin, but a very small one?” whereas in other cases (setting 
aside the injury done to the flesh which pertains to the Lord) every voluntary sin against the Lord is great. 
For, in as far as there was a power of avoiding it, in so far is it burdened with the charge of contumacy. 


Let us now recount the other dangers or wounds (as I have said) to faith, foreseen by the apostle; most 
grievous not to the flesh merely, but likewise to the spirit too. For who would doubt that faith undergoes a 
daily process of obliteration by unbelieving intercourse? “Evil confabulations corrupt good morals;” how 
much more fellowship of life, and indivisible intimacy! Any and every believing woman must of necessity 
obey God. And how can she serve two lords—the Lord, and her husband—a Gentile to boot? For in obeying 
a Gentile she will carry out Gentile practices,—personal attractiveness, dressing of the head, worldly 
elegancies, baser blandishments, the very secrets even of matrimony tainted: not, as among the saints, 
where the duties of the sex are discharged with honour (shown) to the very necessity (which makes them 
incumbent), with modesty and temperance, as beneath the eyes of God. 


CHAPTER IV 
OF THE HINDRANCES WHICH AN UNBELIEVING HUSBAND PUTS IN HIS WIFE’S WAY 


But let her see to (the question) how she discharges her duties to her husband. To the Lord, at all events, 
she is unable to give satisfaction according to the requirements of discipline; having at her side a servant 
of the devil, his lord’s agent for hindering the pursuits and duties of believers: so that if a station is to be 
kept, the husband at daybreak makes an appointment with his wife to meet him at the baths; if there are 
fasts to be observed, the husband that same day holds a convivial banquet; if a charitable expedition has 
to be made, never is family business more urgent. For who would suffer his wife, for the sake of visiting 
the brethren, to go round from street to street to other men’s, and indeed to all the poorer, cottages? Who 
will willingly bear her being taken from his side by nocturnal convocations, if need so be? Who, finally, will 
without anxiety endure her absence all the night long at the paschal solemnities? Who will, without some 
suspicion of his own, dismiss her to attend that Lord’s Supper which they defame? Who will suffer her to 
creep into prison to kiss a martyr’s bonds? nay, truly, to meet any one of the brethren to exchange the 
kiss? to offer water for the saints’ feet? to snatch (somewhat for them) from her food, from her cup? to 
yearn (after them)? to have (them) in her mind? If a pilgrim brother arrive, what hospitality for him in an 
alien home? If bounty is to be distributed to any, the granaries, the storehouses, are foreclosed. 


CHAPTER V 
OF SIN AND DANGER INCURRED EVEN WITH A “TOLERANT” HUSBAND 


“But some husband does endure our (practices), and not annoy us.” Here, therefore, there is a sin; in that 
Gentiles know our (practices); in that we are subject to the privity of the unjust; in that it is thanks to 
them that we do any (good) work. He who “endures” (a thing) cannot be ignorant of it; or else, if he is 
kept in ignorance because he does not endure (it), he is feared. But since Scripture commands each of two 
things—namely, that we work for the Lord without the privity of any second person, and without pressure 
upon ourselves, it matters not in which quarter you sin; whether in regard to your husband’s privity, if he 
be tolerant, or else in regard of your own affliction in avoiding his intolerance. “Cast not,” saith He, “your 
pearls to swine, lest they trample them to pieces, and turn round and overturn you also.” “Your pearls” 
are the distinctive marks of even your daily conversation. The more care you take to conceal them, the 
more liable to suspicion you will make them, and the more exposed to the grasp of Gentile curiosity. Shall 
you escape notice when you sign your bed, (or) your body; when you blow away some impurity; when even 
by night you rise to pray? Will you not be thought to be engaged in some work of magic? Will not your 
husband know what it is which you secretly taste before (taking) any food? and if he knows it to be bread, 
does he not believe it to be that (bread) which it is said to be? And will every (husband), ignorant of the 


reason of these things, simply endure them, without murmuring, without suspicion whether it be bread or 
poison? Some, (it is true,) do endure (them); but it is that they may trample on, that they may make sport 
of such women; whose secrets they keep in reserve against the danger which they believe in, in case they 
ever chance to be hurt: they do endure (wives), whose dowries, by casting in their teeth their (Christian) 
name, they make the wages of silence; while they threaten them, forsooth, with a suit before some spy as 
arbitrator! which most women, not foreseeing, have been wont to discover either by the extortion of their 
property, or else by the loss of their faith. 


CHAPTER VI 


DANGER OF HAVING TO TAKE PART IN HEATHENISH RITES, AND REVELS 


The handmaid of God dwells amid alien labours; and among these (labours), on all the memorial days of 
demons, at all solemnities of kings, at the beginning of the year, at the beginning of the month, she will be 
agitated by the odour of incense. And she will have to go forth (from her house) by a gate wreathed with 
laurel, and hung with lanterns, as from some new consistory of public lusts; she will have to sit with her 
husband ofttimes in club meetings, oft-times in taverns; and, wont as she was formerly to minister to the 
“saints,” will sometimes have to minister to the “unjust.” And will she not hence recognise a prejudgment 
of her own damnation, in that she tends them whom (formerly) she was expecting to judge? whose hand 
will she yearn after? of whose cup will she partake? What will her husband sing to her, or she to her 
husband? From the tavern, I suppose, she who sups upon God will hear somewhat! From hell what 
mention of God (arises)? what invocation of Christ? Where are the fosterings of faith by the interspersion 
of the Scriptures (in conversation)? Where the Spirit? where refreshment? where the divine benediction? 
All things are strange, all inimical, all condemned; aimed by the Evil One for the attrition of salvation! 


CHAPTER VII 


THE CASE OF A HEATHEN WHOSE WIFE IS CONVERTED AFTER MARRIAGE WITH HIM VERY DIFFERENT, AND 
MUCH MORE HOPEFUL 


If these things may happen to those women also who, having attained the faith while in (the state of) 
Gentile matrimony, continue in that state, still they are excused, as having been “apprehended by God” in 
these very circumstances; and they are bidden to persevere in their married state, and are sanctified, and 
have hope of “making a gain” held out to them. “If, then, a marriage of this kind (contracted before 
conversion) stands ratified before God, why should not (one contracted after conversion) too go 
prosperously forward, so as not to be thus harassed by pressures, and straits, and hindrances, and 
defilements, having already (as it has) the partial sanction of divine grace? “Because, on the one hand, the 
wife in the former case, called from among the Gentiles to the exercise of some eminent heavenly virtue, 
is, by the visible proofs of some marked (divine) regard, a terror to her Gentile husband, so as to make 
him less ready to annoy her, less active in laying snares for her, less diligent in playing the spy over her. 
He has felt “mighty works;” he has seen experimental evidences; he knows her changed for the better: 
thus even he himself is, by his fear, a candidate for God. Thus men of this kind, with regard to whom the 
grace of God has established a familiar intimacy, are more easily “gained.” But, on the other hand, to 
descend into forbidden ground unsolicited and spontaneously, is (quite) another thing. Things which are 
not pleasing to the Lord, of course offend the Lord, are of course introduced by the Evil One. A sign 
hereof is this fact, that it is wooers only who find the Christian name pleasing; and, accordingly, some 
heathen men are found not to shrink in horror from Christian women, just in order to exterminate them, 
to wrest them away, to exclude them from the faith. So long as marriage of this kind is procured by the 
Evil One, but condemned by God, you have a reason why you need not doubt that it can in no case be 
carried to a prosperous end. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ARGUMENTS DRAWN EVEN FROM HEATHENISH LAWS TO DISCOUNTENANCE MARRIAGE WITH UNBELIEVERS. 
THE HAPPINESS OF UNION BETWEEN PARTNERS IN THE FAITH ENLARGED ON IN CONCLUSION 


Let us further inquire, as if we were in very deed inquisitors of divine sentences, whether they be lawfully 
(thus condemned). Even among the nations, do not all the strictest lords and most tenacious of discipline 
interdict their own slaves from marrying out of their own house?—in order, of course, that they may not 
run into lascivious excess, desert their duties, purvey their lords’ goods to strangers. Yet, further, have not 
(the nations) decided that such women as have, after their lords’ formal warning, persisted in intercourse 
with other men’s slaves, may be claimed as slaves? Shall earthly disciplines be held more strict than 
heavenly prescripts; so that Gentile women, if united to strangers, lose their liberty; ours conjoin to 
themselves the devil’s slaves, and continue in their (former) position? Forsooth, they will deny that any 
formal warning has been given them by the Lord through His own apostle! 


What am I to fasten on as the cause of this madness, except the weakness of faith, ever prone to the 
concupiscences of worldly joys?—which, indeed, is chiefly found among the wealthier; for the more any is 
rich, and inflated with the name of “matron,” the more capacious house does she require for her burdens, 


as it were a field wherein ambition may run its course. To such the churches look paltry. A rich man is a 
difficult thing (to find) in the house of God; and if such an one is (found there), difficult (is it to find such) 
unmarried. What, then, are they to do? Whence but from the devil are they to seek a husband apt for 
maintaining their sedan, and their mules, and their hair-curlers of outlandish stature? A Christian, even 
although rich, would perhaps not afford (all) these. Set before yourself, I beg of you, the examples of 
Gentiles. Most Gentile women, noble in extraction and wealthy in property, unite themselves 
indiscriminately with the ignoble and the mean, sought out for themselves for luxurious, or mutilated for 
licentious, purposes. Some take up with their own freedmen and slaves, despising public opinion, 
provided they may but have (husbands) from whom to fear no impediment to their own liberty. To a 
Christian believer it is irksome to wed a believer inferior to herself in estate, destined as she will be to 
have her wealth augmented in the person of a poor husband! For if it is “the poor,” not the rich, “whose 
are the kingdoms of the heavens,” the rich will find more in the poor (than she brings him, or than she 
would in the rich). She will be dowered with an ampler dowry from the goods of him who is rich in God. 
Let her be on an equality with him on earth, who in the heavens will perhaps not be so. Is there need for 
doubt, and inquiry, and repeated deliberation, whether he whom God has entrusted with His own property 
is fit for dotal endowments? Whence are we to find (words) enough fully to tell the happiness of that 
marriage which the Church cements, and the oblation confirms, and the benediction signs and seals; 
(which) angels carry back the news of (to heaven), (which) the Father holds for ratified? For even on earth 
children do not rightly and lawfully wed without their fathers’ consent. What kind of yoke is that of two 
believers, (partakers) of one hope, one desire, one discipline, one and the same service? Both (are) 
brethren, both fellow servants, no difference of spirit or of flesh; nay, (they are) truly “two in one flesh.” 
Where the flesh is one, one is the spirit too. Together they pray, together prostrate themselves, together 
perform their fasts; mutually teaching, mutually exhorting, mutually sustaining. Equally (are they) both 
(found) in the Church of God; equally at the banquet of God; equally in straits, in persecutions, in 
refreshments. Neither hides (ought) from the other; neither shuns the other; neither is troublesome to the 
other. The sick is visited, the indigent relieved, with freedom. Alms (are given) without (danger of 
ensuing) torment; sacrifices (attended) without scruple; daily diligence (discharged) without impediment: 
(there is) no stealthy signing, no trembling greeting, no mute benediction. Between the two echo psalms 
and hymns; and they mutually challenge each other which shall better chant to their Lord. Such things 
when Christ sees and hears, He joys. To these He sends His own peace. Where two (are), there withal (is) 
He Himself. Where He (is), there the Evil One is not. 


These are the things which that utterance of the apostle has, beneath its brevity, left to be understood by 
us. These things, if need shall be, suggest to your own mind. By these turn yourself away from the 
examples of some. To marry otherwise is, to believers, not “lawful;” is not “expedient.” 


V 


On Exhortation to Chastity 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. THELWALL. 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION. VIRGINITY CLASSIFIED UNDER THREE SEVERAL SPECIES 


I doubt not, brother, that after the premission in peace of your wife, you, being wholly bent upon the 
composing of your mind (to a right frame), are seriously thinking about the end of your lone life, and of 
course are standing in need of counsel. Although, in cases of this kind, each individual ought to hold 
colloquy with his own faith, and consult its strength; still, inasmuch as, in this (particular) species (of 
trial), the necessity of the flesh (which generally is faith’s antagonist at the bar of the same inner 
consciousness, to which I have alluded) sets cogitation astir, faith has need of counsel from without, as an 
advocate, as it were, to oppose the necessities of the flesh: which necessity, indeed, may very easily be 
circumscribed, if the will rather than the indulgence of God be considered. No one deserves (favour) by 
availing himself of the indulgence, but by rendering a prompt obedience to the will, (of his master). The 
will of God is our sanctification, for He wishes His “image”—us—to become likewise His “likeness;” that 
we may be “holy” just as Himself is “holy.” That good—sanctification, I mean—I distribute into several 
species, that in some one of those species we may be found. The first species is, virginity from one’s birth: 
the second, virginity from one’s second birth, that is, from the font; which (second virginity) either in the 
marriage state keeps (its subject) pure by mutual compact, or else perseveres in widowhood from choice: 
a third grade remains, monogamy, when, after the interception of a marriage once contracted, there is 
thereafter a renunciation of sexual connection. The first virginity is (the virginity) of happiness, (and 
consists in) total ignorance of that from which you will afterwards wish to be freed: the second, of virtue, 
(and consists in) contemning that the power of which you know full well: the remaining species, (that) of 
marrying no more after the disjunction of matrimony by death, besides being the glory of virtue, is (the 
glory) of moderation likewise; for moderation is the not regretting a thing which has been taken away, and 
taken away by the Lord God, without whose will neither does a leaf glide down from a tree, nor a sparrow 
of one farthing’s worth fall to the earth. 


CHAPTER II 


THE BLAME OF OUR MISDEEDS NOT TO BE CAST UPON GOD. THE ONE POWER WHICH RESTS WITH MAN IS THE 
POWER OF VOLITION 


What moderation, in short, is there in that utterance, “The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away; as 
seemed (good) to the Lord, so hath it been done!” And accordingly, if we renew nuptials which have been 
taken away, doubtless we strive against the will of God, willing to have over again a thing which He has 
not willed us to have. For had He willed (that we should), He would not have taken it away; unless we 
interpret this, too, to be the will of God, as if He again willed us to have what He just now did not will. It is 
not the part of good and solid faith to refer all things to the will of God in such a manner as that; and that 
each individual should so flatter himself by saying that “nothing is done without His permission,” as to 
make us fail to understand that there is a something in our own power. Else every sin will be excused if 
we persist in contending that nothing is done by us without the will of God; and that definition will go to 
the destruction of (our) whole discipline, (nay), even of God Himself; if either He produce by His own will 
things which He wills not, or else (if) there is nothing which God wills not. But as there are some things 
which He forbids, against which He denounces even eternal punishment—for, of course, things which He 
forbids, and by which withal He is offended, He does not will—so too, on the contrary, what He does will, 
He enjoins and sets down as acceptable, and repays with the reward of eternity. And so, when we have 
learnt from His precepts each (class of actions), what He does not will and what He does, we still have a 
volition and an arbitrating power of electing the one; just as it is written, “Behold, I have set before thee 
good and evil: for thou hast tasted of the tree of knowledge.” And accordingly we ought not to lay to the 
account of the Lord’s will that which lies subject to our own choice; (on the hypothesis) that He does not 
will, or else (positively) nills what is good, who does nill what is evil. Thus, it is a volition of our own when 
we will what is evil, in antagonism to God’s will, who wills what is good. Further, if you inquire whence 
comes that volition whereby we will anything in antagonism to the will of God, I shall say, It has its source 
in ourselves. And I shall not make the assertion rashly—for you must needs correspond to the seed 
whence you spring—if indeed it be true, (as it is), that the originator of our race and our sin, Adam, willed 
the sin which he committed. For the devil did not impose upon him the volition to sin, but subministered 


material to the volition. On the other hand, the will of God had come to be a question of obedience. In like 
manner you, too, if you fail to obey God, who has trained you by setting before you the precept of free 
action, will, through the liberty of your will, willingly turn into the downward course of doing what God 
nills: and thus you think yourself to have been subverted by the devil; who, albeit he does will that you 
should will something which God nills still does not make you will it, inasmuch as he did not reduce those 
our protoplasts to the volition of sin; nay, nor (did reduce them at all) against their will, or in ignorance as 
to what God nilled. For, of course, He nilled (a thing) to be done when He made death the destined 
consequence of its commission. Thus the work of the devil is one: to make trial whether you do will that 
which it rests with you to will. But when you have willed, it follows that he subjects you to himself; not by 
having wrought volition in you, but by having found a favourable opportunity in your volition. Therefore, 
since the only thing which is in our power is volition—and it is herein that our mind toward God is put to 
proof, whether we will the things which coincide with His will—deeply and anxiously must the will of God 
be pondered again and again, I say, (to see) what even in secret He may will. 


CHAPTER III 


OF INDULGENCE AND PURE VOLITION. THE QUESTION ILLUSTRATED 


For what things are manifest we all know; and in what sense these very things are manifest must be 
thoroughly examined. For, albeit some things seem to savour of “the will of God,” seeing that they are 
allowed by Him, it does not forthwith follow that everything which is permitted proceeds out of the mere 
and absolute will of him who permits. Indulgence is the source of all permission. And albeit indulgence is 
not independent of volition, still, inasmuch as it has its cause in him to whom the indulgence is granted, it 
comes (as it were) from unwilling volition, having experienced a producing cause of itself which 
constrains volition. See what is the nature of a volition of which some second party is the cause. There is, 
again, a second species of pure volition to be considered. God wills us to do some acts pleasing to Himself, 
in which it is not indulgence which patronizes, but discipline which lords it. If, however, He has given a 
preference over these to some other acts—(acts), of course, which He more wills—is there a doubt that 
the acts which we are to pursue are those which He more wills; since those which He less wills (because 
He wills others more) are to be similarly regarded as if He did not will them? For, by showing what He 
more wills, He has effaced the lesser volition by the greater. And in as far as He has proposed each 
(volition) to your knowledge, in so far has He defined it to be your duty to pursue that which He has 
declared that He more wills. Then, if the object of His declaring has been that you may pursue that which 
He more wills; doubtless, unless you do so, you savour of contrariety to His volition, by savouring of 
contrariety to His superior volition; and you rather offend than merit reward, by doing what He wills 
indeed, and rejecting what He more wills. Partly, you sin; partly, if you sin not, still you deserve no reward. 
Moreover, is not even the unwillingness to deserve reward a sin? 


If, therefore, second marriage finds the source of its allowance in that “will of God” which is called 
indulgence, we shall deny that that which has indulgence for its cause is volition pure; if in that to which 
some other—that, namely, which regards continence as more desirable—is preferred as superior, we shall 
have learned (by what has been argued above), that the not-superior is rescinded by the superior. Suffer 
me to have touched upon these considerations, in order that I may now follow the course of the apostle’s 
words. But, in the first place, I shall not be thought irreligious if I remark on what he himself professes; 
(namely), that he has introduced all indulgence in regard to marriage from his own (judgment)—that is, 
from human sense, not from divine prescript. For, withal, when he has laid down the definitive rule with 
reference to “the widowed and the unwedded,” that they are to “marry if they cannot contain,” because 
“pdetter it is to marry than to burn,” he turns round to the other class, and says: “But to the wedded I make 
official declaration—not indeed I, but the Lord.” Thus he shows, by the transfer of his own personality to 
the Lord, that what he had said above he had pronounced not in the Lord’s person, but in his own: “Better 
it is to marry than to burn.” Now, although that expression pertain to such as are “apprehended” by the 
faith in an unwedded or widowed condition, still, inasmuch as all cling to it with a view to licence in the 
way of marrying, I should wish to give a thorough treatment to the inquiry what kind of good he is 
pointing out which is “better than” a penalty; which cannot seem good but by comparison with something 
very bad; so that the reason why “marrying” is good, is that “burning” is worse. “Good” is worthy of the 
name if it continue to keep that name without comparison, I say not with evil, but even with some second 
good; so that, even if it is compared to some other good, and is by some other cast into the shade, it do 
nevertheless remain in possession of the name “good.” If, however, it is the nature of an evil which is the 
means which compels the predicating “good,” it is not so much “good” as a species of inferior evil, which 
by being obscured by a superior evil is driven to the name of good. Take away, in short, the condition of 
comparison, so as not to Say, “Better it is to marry than to burn;” and I question whether you will have the 
hardihood to say, “Better it is to marry,” not adding what that is which is better. Therefore what is not 
better, of course is not good either; inasmuch as you have taken away and removed the condition of 
comparison, which, while it makes the thing “better,” so compels it to be regarded as “good.” “Better it is 
to marry than to burn” is to be understood in the same way as, “Better it is to lack one eye than two:” if, 
however, you withdraw from the comparison, it will not be “better” to have one eye, inasmuch as it is not 
“good” either. Let none therefore catch at a defence (of marriage) from this paragraph, which properly 
refers to “the unmarried and widows,” for whom no (matrimonial) conjunction is yet reckoned: although I 
hope I have shown that even such must understand the nature of the permission. 


CHAPTER IV 
FURTHER REMARKS UPON THE APOSTLE’S LANGUAGE 


However, touching second marriage, we know plainly that the apostle has pronounced: “Thou hast been 
loosed from a wife; seek not a wife. But if thou shalt marry, thou wilt not sin.” Still, as in the former case, 
he has introduced the order of this discourse too from his personal suggestion, not from a divine precept. 
But there is a wide difference between a precept of God and a suggestion of man. “Precept of the Lord,” 
says he, “I have not; but I give advice, as having obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful.” In fact, neither 
in the Gospel nor in Paul’s own Epistles will you find a precept of God as the source whence repetition of 
marriage is permitted. Whence the doctrine that unity (of marriage) must be observed derives 
confirmation; inasmuch as that which is not found to be permitted by the Lord is acknowledged to be 
forbidden. Add (to this consideration) the fact, that even this very introduction of human advice, as if 
already beginning to reflect upon its own extravagance, immediately restrains and recalls itself, while it 
subjoins, “However, such shall have pressure of the flesh;” while he says that he “spares them;” while he 
adds that “the time is wound up,” so that “it behoves even such as have wives to act as if they had not;” 
while he compares the solicitude of the wedded and of the unwedded: for, in teaching, by means of these 
considerations, the reasons why marrying is not expedient, he dissuades from that to which he had above 
granted indulgence. And this is the case with regard to first marriage: how much more with regard to 
second! When, however, he exhorts us to the imitation of his own example, of course, in showing what he 
does wish us to be; that is, continent; he equally declares what he does not wish us to be, that is, 
incontinent. Thus he, too, while he wills one thing, gives no spontaneous or true permission to that which 
he nills. For had he willed, he would not have permitted; nay, rather, he would have commanded. “But see 
again: a woman when her husband is dead, he says, can marry, if she wish to marry any one, only in the 
Lord.’“ Ah! but “happier will she be,” he says, “if she shall remain permanently as she is, according to my 
opinion. I think, moreover, I too have the Spirit of God.” We see two advices: that whereby, above, he 
grants the indulgence of marrying; and that whereby, just afterwards, he teaches continence with regard 
to marrying. “To which, then,” you say, “shall we assent?” Look at them carefully, and choose. In granting 
indulgence, he alleges the advice of a prudent man; in enjoining continence, he affirms the advice of the 
Holy Spirit. Follow the admonition which has divinity for its patron. It is true that believers likewise “have 
the Spirit of God;” but not all believers are apostles. When then, he who had called himself a “believer,” 
added thereafter that he “had the Spirit of God,” which no one would doubt even in the case of an 
(ordinary) believer; his reason for saying so was, that he might reassert for himself apostolic dignity. For 
apostles have the Holy Spirit properly, who have Him fully, in the operations of prophecy, and the efficacy 
of (healing) virtues, and the evidences of tongues; not partially, as all others have. Thus he attached the 
Holy Spirit’s authority to that form (of advice) to which he willed us rather to attend; and forthwith it 
became not an advice of the Holy Spirit, but, in consideration of His majesty, a precept. 


CHAPTER V 


UNITY OF MARRIAGE TAUGHT BY ITS FIRST INSTITUTION, AND BY THE APOSTLE’S APPLICATION OF THAT PRIMAL 
TYPE TO CHRIST AND THE CHURCH 


For the laying down of the law of once marrying, the very origin of the human race is our authority; 
witnessing as it emphatically does what God constituted in the beginning for a type to be examined with 
care by posterity. For when He had moulded man, and had foreseen that a peer was necessary for him, He 
borrowed from his ribs one, and fashioned for him one woman; whereas, of course, neither the Artificer 
nor the material would have been insufficient (for the creation of more). There were more ribs in Adam, 
and hands that knew no weariness in God; but not more wives in the eye of God. And accordingly the man 
of God, Adam, and the woman of God, Eve, discharging mutually (the duties of) one marriage, sanctioned 
for mankind a type by (the considerations of) the authoritative precedent of their origin and the primal 
will of God. Finally, “there shall be,” said He, “two in one flesh,” not three nor four. On any other 
hypothesis, there would no longer be “one flesh,” nor “two (joined) into one flesh.” These will be so, if the 
conjunction and the growing together in unity take place once for all. If, however, (it take place) a second 
time, or oftener, immediately (the flesh) ceases to be “one,” and there will not be “two (joined) into one 
flesh,” but plainly one rib (divided) into more. But when the apostle interprets, “The two shall be (joined) 
into one flesh” of the Church and Christ, according to the spiritual nuptials of the Church and Christ (for 
Christ is one, and one is His Church), we are bound to recognise a duplication and additional enforcement 
for us of the law of unity of marriage, not only in accordance with the foundation of our race, but in 
accordance with the sacrament of Christ. From one marriage do we derive our origin in each case; 
carnally in Adam, spiritually in Christ. The two births combine in laying down one prescriptive rule of 
monogamy. In regard of each of the two, is he degenerate who transgresses the limit of monogamy. 
Plurality of marriage began with an accursed man. Lamech was the first who, by marrying himself to two 
women, caused three to be (joined) “into one flesh.” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE OBJECTION FROM THE POLYGAMY OF THE PATRIARCHS ANSWERED 


“But withal the blessed patriarchs,” you say, “made mingled alliances not only with more wives (than one), 
but with concubines likewise.” Shall that, then, make it lawful for us also to marry without limit? I grant 
that it will, if there still remain types—sacraments of something future—for your nuptials to figure; or if 
even now there is room for that command, “Grow and multiply;” that is, if no other command has yet 
supervened: “The time is already wound up; it remains that both they who have wives act as if they had 
not:” for, of course, by enjoining continence, and restraining concubitance, the seminary of our race, (this 
latter command) has abolished that “Grow and multiply.” As I think, moreover, each pronouncement and 
arrangement is (the act) of one and the same God; who did then indeed, in the beginning, send forth a 
sowing of the race by an indulgent laxity granted to the reins of connubial alliances, until the world should 
be replenished, until the material of the new discipline should attain to forwardness: now, however, at the 
extreme boundaries of the times, has checked (the command) which He had sent out, and recalled the 
indulgence which He had granted; not without a reasonable ground for the extension (of that indulgence) 
in the beginning, and the limitation of it in the end. Laxity is always allowed to the beginning (of things). 
The reason why any one plants a wood and lets it grow, is that at his own time he may cut it. The wood 
was the old order, which is being pruned down by the new Gospel, in which withal “the axe has been laid 
at the roots.” So, too, “Eye for eye, and tooth for tooth,” has now grown old, ever since “Let none render 
evil for evil” grew young. I think, moreover, that even with a view to human institutions and decrees, 
things later prevail over things primitive. 


CHAPTER VII 


EVEN THE OLD DISCIPLINE WAS NOT WITHOUT PRECEDENTS TO ENFORCE MONOGAMY. BUT IN THIS AS IN 
OTHER RESPECTS, THE NEW HAS BROUGHT IN A HIGHER PERFECTION 


Why, moreover, should we not rather recognise, from among (the store of) primitive precedents, those 
which communicate with the later (order of things) in respect of discipline, and transmit to novelty the 
typical form of antiquity? For look, in the old law I find the pruning-knife applied to the licence of 
repeated marriage. There is a caution in Leviticus: “My priests shall not pluralize marriages.” I may affirm 
even that that is plural which is not once for all. That which is not unity is number. In short, after unity 
begins number. Unity, moreover, is everything which is once for all. But for Christ was reserved, as in all 
other points so in this also, the “fulfilling of the law.” Thence, therefore, among us the prescript is more 
fully and more carefully laid down, that they who are chosen into the sacerdotal order must be men of one 
marriage; which rule is so rigidly observed, that I remember some removed from their office for digamy. 
But you will say, “Then all others may (marry more than once), whom he excepts.” Vain shall we be if we 
think that what is not lawful for priests is lawful for laics. Are not even we laics priests? It is written: “A 
kingdom also, and priests to His God and Father, hath He made us.” It is the authority of the Church, and 
the honour which has acquired sanctity through the joint session of the Order, which has established the 
difference between the Order and the laity. Accordingly, where there is no joint session of the 
ecclesiastical Order, you offer, and baptize, and are priest, alone for yourself. But where three are, a 
church is, albeit they be laics. For each individual lives by his own faith, nor is there exception of persons 
with God; since it is not hearers of the law who are justified by the Lord, but doers, according to what the 
apostle withal says. Therefore, if you have the right of a priest in your own person, in cases of necessity, it 
behoves you to have likewise the discipline of a priest whenever it may be necessary to have the right of a 
priest. If you are a digamist, do you baptize? If you are a digamist, do you offer? How much more capital 
(a crime) is it for a digamist laic to act as a priest, when the priest himself, if he turn digamist, is deprived 
of the power of acting the priest! “But to necessity,” you say, “indulgence is granted.” No necessity is 
excusable which is avoidable. In a word, shun to be found guilty of digamy, and you do not expose yourself 
to the necessity of administering what a digamist may not lawfully administer. God wills us all to be so 
conditioned, as to be ready at all times and places to undertake (the duties of) His sacraments. There is 
“one God, one faith,” one discipline too. So truly is this the case, that unless the laics as well observe the 
rules which are to guide the choice of presbyters, how will there be presbyters at all, who are chosen to 
that office from among the laics? Hence we are bound to contend that the command to abstain from 
second marriage relates first to the laic; so long as no other can be a presbyter than a laic, provided he 
have been once for all a husband. 


CHAPTER VIII 


IF IT BE GRANTED THAT SECOND MARRIAGE IS LAWFUL, YET ALL THINGS LAWFUL ARE NOT EXPEDIENT 


Let it now be granted that repetition of marriage is lawful, if everything which is lawful is good. The same 
apostle exclaims: “All things are lawful, but all are not profitable.” Pray, can what is “not profitable” be 
called good? If even things which do not make for salvation are “lawful,” it follows that even things which 
are not good are “lawful.” But what will it be your duty rather to choose; that which is good because it is 
“lawful,” or that which is so because it is “profitable?” A wide difference I take to exist between “licence” 
and salvation. Concerning the “good” it is not said “it is lawful;” inasmuch as “good” does not expect to be 
permitted, but to be assumed. But that is “permitted” about which a doubt exists whether it be “good;” 
which may likewise not be permitted, if it have not some first (extrinsic) cause of its being:—inasmuch as 
it is on account of the danger of incontinence that second marriage, (for instance), is permitted:—because, 
unless the “licence” of some not (absolutely) good thing were subject (so our choice), there were no 


means of proving who rendered a willing obedience to the Divine will, and who to his own power; which of 
us follows presentiality, and which embraces the opportunity of licence. “Licence,” for the most part, is a 
trial of discipline; since it is through trial that discipline is proved, and through “licence” that trial 
operates. Thus it comes to pass that “all things are lawful, but not all are expedient,” so long as (it 
remains true that) whoever has a “permission” granted is (thereby) tried, and is (consequently) judged 
during the process of trial in (the case of the particular) “permission.” Apostles, withal, had a “licence” to 
marry, and lead wives about (with them ). They had a “licence,” too, to “live by the Gospel.” But he who, 
when occasion required, “did not use this right,” provokes us to imitate his own example; teaching us that 
our probation consists in that wherein “licence” has laid the groundwork for the experimental proof of 
abstinence. 


CHAPTER IX 


SECOND MARRIAGE A SPECIES OF ADULTERY, MARRIAGE ITSELF IMPUGNED, AS AKIN TO ADULTERY 


If we look deeply into his meanings, and interpret them, second marriage will have to be termed no other 
than a species of fornication. For, since he says that married persons make this their solicitude, “how to 
please one another” (not, of course, morally, for a good solicitude he would not impugn); and (since), he 
wishes them to be understood to be solicitous about dress, and ornament, and every kind of personal 
attraction, with a view to increasing their power of allurement; (since), moreover, to please by personal 
beauty and dress is the genius of carnal concupiscence, which again is the cause of fornication: pray, does 
second marriage seem to you to border upon fornication, since in it are detected those ingredients which 
are appropriate to fornication? The Lord Himself said, “Whoever has seen a woman with a view to 
concupiscence has already violated her in his heart.” But has he who has seen her with a view to marriage 
done so less or more? What if he have even married her?—which he would not do had he not desired her 
with a view to marriage, and seen her with a view to concupiscence; unless it is possible for a wife to be 
married whom you have not seen or desired. I grant it makes a wide difference whether a married man or 
an unmarried desire another woman. Every woman, (however), even to an unmarried man, is “another,” 
so long as she belongs to some one else; nor yet is the mean through which she becomes a married 
woman any other than that through which withal (she becomes) an adulteress. It is laws which seem to 
make the difference between marriage and fornication; through diversity of illicitness, not through the 
nature of the thing itself. Besides, what is the thing which takes place in all men and women to produce 
marriage and fornication? Commixture of the flesh, of course; the concupiscence whereof the Lord put on 
the same footing with fornication. “Then,” says (some one), “are you by this time destroying first—that is, 
single—marriage too?” And (if so) not without reason; inasmuch as it, too, consists of that which is the 
essence of fornication. Accordingly, the best thing for a man is not to touch a woman; and accordingly the 
virgin’s is the principal sanctity, because it is free from affinity with fornication. And since these 
considerations may be advanced, even in the case of first and single marriage, to forward the cause of 
continence, how much more will they afford a prejudgment for refusing second marriage? Be thankful if 
God has once for all granted you indulgence to marry. Thankful, moreover, you will be if you know not that 
He has granted you that indulgence a second time. But you abuse indulgence if you avail yourself of it 
without moderation. Moderation is understood (to be derived) from modus, a limit. It does not suffice you 
to have fallen back, by marrying, from that highest grade of immaculate virginity; but you roll yourself 
down into yet a third, and into a fourth, and perhaps into more, after you have failed to be continent in the 
second stage; inasmuch as he who has treated about contracting second marriages has not willed to 
prohibit even more. Marry we, therefore, daily. And marrying, let us be overtaken by the last day, like 
Sodom and Gomorrah; that day when the “woe” pronounced over “such as are with child and giving suck” 
shall be fulfilled, that is, over the married and the incontinent: for from marriage result wombs, and 
breasts, and infants. And when an end of marrying? I believe after the end of living! 


CHAPTER X 


APPLICATION OF THE SUBJECT. ADVANTAGES OF WIDOWHOOD 


Renounce we things carnal, that we may at length bear fruits spiritual. Seize the opportunity—albeit not 
earnestly desired, yet favourable—of not having any one to whom to pay a debt, and by whom to be 
(yourself) repaid! You have ceased to be a debtor. Happy man! You have released your debtor; sustain the 
loss. What if you come to feel that what we have called a loss is a gain? For continence will be a mean 
whereby you will traffic in a mighty substance of sanctity; by parsimony of the flesh you will gain the 
Spirit. For let us ponder over our conscience itself, (to see) how different a man feels himself when he 
chances to be deprived of his wife. He savours spiritually. If he is making prayer to the Lord, he is near 
heaven. If he is bending over the Scriptures, he is “wholly in them.” If he is singing a psalm, he satisfies 
himself. If he is adjuring a demon, he is confident in himself. Accordingly, the apostle added (the 
recommendation of) a temporary abstinence for the sake of adding an efficacy to prayers, that we might 
know that what is profitable “for a time” should be always practised by us, that it may be always 
profitable. Daily, every moment, prayer is necessary to men; of course continence (is so) too, since prayer 
is necessary. Prayer proceeds from conscience. If the conscience blush, prayer blushes. It is the spirit 
which conducts prayer to God. If the spirit be self-accused of a blushing conscience, how will it have the 


hardihood to conduct prayer to the altar; seeing that, if prayer blush, the holy minister (of prayer) itself is 
suffused too? For there is a prophetic utterance of the Old Testament: “Holy shall ye be, because God is 
holy;” and again: “With the holy thou shalt be sanctified; and with the innocent man thou shalt be 
innocent; and with the elect, elect.” For it is our duty so to walk in the Lord’s discipline as is “worthy,” not 
according to the filthy concupiscences of the flesh. For so, too, does the apostle say, that “to savour 
according to the flesh is death, but to savour according to the spirit is life eternal in Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” Again, through the holy prophetess Prisca the Gospel is thus preached: that “the holy minister 
knows how to minister sanctity.” “For purity,” says she, “is harmonious, and they see visions; and, turning 
their face downward, they even hear manifest voices, as salutary as they are withal secret.” If this dulling 
(of the spiritual faculties), even when the carnal nature is allowed room for exercise in first marriage, 
averts the Holy Spirit; how much more when it is brought into play in second marriage! 


CHAPTER XI 


THE MORE THE WIVES, THE GREATER THE DISTRACTION OF THE SPIRIT 


For (in that case) the shame is double; inasmuch as, in second marriage, two wives beset the same 
husband—one in spirit, one in flesh. For the first wife you cannot hate, for whom you retain an even more 
religious affection, as being already received into the Lord’s presence; for whose spirit you make request; 
for whom you render annual oblations. Will you stand, then, before the Lord with as many wives as you 
commemorate in prayer; and will you offer for two; and will you commend those two (to God) by the 
ministry of a priest ordained (to his sacred office) on the score of monogamy, or else consecrated (thereto) 
on the score even of virginity, surrounded by widows married but to one husband? And will your sacrifice 
ascend with unabashed front, and—among all the other (graces) of a good mind—will you request for 
yourself and for your wife chastity? 


CHAPTER XII 


EXCUSES COMMONLY URGED IN DEFENCE OF SECOND MARRIAGE. THEIR FUTILITY, ESPECIALLY IN THE CASE 
OF CHRISTIANS, POINTED OUT 


I am aware of the excuses by which we colour our insatiable carnal appetite. Our pretexts are: the 
necessities of props to lean on; a house to be managed; a family to be governed; chests and keys to be 
guarded; the wool-spinning to be dispensed; food to be attended to; cares to be generally lessened. Of 
course the houses of none but married men fare well! The families of celibates, the estates of eunuchs, the 
fortunes of military men, or of such as travel without wives, have gone to rack and ruin! For are not we, 
too, soldiers? Soldiers, indeed, subject to all the stricter discipline, that we are subject to so great a 
General? Are not we, too, travellers in this world? Why moreover, Christian, are you so conditioned, that 
you cannot (so travel) without a wife? “In my present (widowed) state, too, a consort in domestic works is 
necessary.” (Then) take some spiritual wife. Take to yourself from among the widows one fair in faith, 
dowered with poverty, sealed with age. You will (thus) make a good marriage. A plurality of such wives is 
pleasing to God. “But Christians concern themselves about posterity”—to whom there is no to-morrow! 
Shall the servant of God yearn after heirs, who has disinherited himself from the world? And is it to be a 
reason for a man to repeat marriage, if from his first (marriage) he have no children? And shall he thus 
have, as the first benefit (resulting therefrom), this, that he should desire longer life, when the apostle 
himself is in haste to be “with the Lord?” Assuredly, most free will he be from encumbrance in 
persecutions, most constant in martyrdoms, most prompt in distributions of his goods, most temperate in 
acquisitions; lastly, undistracted by cares will he die, when he has left children behind him—perhaps to 
perform the last rites over his grave! Is it then, perchance, in forecast for the commonwealth that such 
(marriages)are contracted? for fear the States fail, if no rising generations be trained up? for fear the 
rights of law, for fear the branches of commerce, sink quite into decay? for fear the temples be quite 
forsaken? for fear there be none to raise the acclaim, “The lion for the Christians?”—for these are the 
acclaims which they desire to hear who go in quest of offspring! Let the well-known burdensomeness of 
children—especially in our case—suffice to counsel widowhood: (children) whom men are compelled by 
laws to undertake (the charge of); because no wise man would ever willingly have desired sons! What, 
then, will you do if you succeed in filling your new wife with your own conscientious scruples? Are you to 
dissolve the conception by aid of drugs? I think to us it is no more lawful to hurt (a child) in process of 
birth, than one (already) born. But perhaps at that time of your wife’s pregnancy you will have the 
hardihood to beg from God a remedy for so grave a solicitude, which, when it lay in your own power, you 
refused? Some (naturally) barren woman, I suppose, or (some woman) of an age already feeling the chill 
of years, will be the object of your forecasting search. A course prudent enough, and, above all, worthy of 
a believer! For there is no woman whom we have believed to have borne (a child) when barren or old, 
when God so willed! which he is all the more likely to do if any one, by the presumption of this foresight of 
his own, provoke emulation on the part of God. In fine, we know a case among our brethren, in which one 
of them took a barren woman in second marriage for his daughter’s sake, and became as well for the 
second time a father as for the second time a husband. 


CHAPTER XIII 


EXAMPLES FROM AMONG THE HEATHEN, AS WELL AS FROM THE CHURCH, TO ENFORCE THE FOREGOING 
EXHORTATION 


To this my exhortation, best beloved brother, there are added even heathenish examples; which have often 
been set by ourselves as well (as by others) in evidence, when anything good and pleasing to God is, even 
among “strangers,” recognised and honoured with a testimony. In short, monogamy among the heathen is 
so held in highest honour, that even virgins, when legitimately marrying, have a woman never married but 
once appointed them as brideswoman; and if you say that “this is for the sake of the omen,” of course it is 
for the sake of a good omen; again, that in some solemnities and official functions, single-husbandhood 
takes the precedence: at all events, the wife of a Flamen must be but once married, which is the law of the 
Flamen (himself) too. For the fact that the chief pontiff himself must not iterate marriage is, of course, a 
glory to monogamy. When, however, Satan affects God’s sacraments, it is a challenge to us; nay, rather, a 
cause for blushing, if we are slow to exhibit to God a continence which some render to the devil, by 
perpetuity sometimes of virginity, sometimes of widowhood. We have heard of Vesta’s virgins, and Juno’s 
at the town of Achaia, and Apollo’s among the Delphians, and Minerva’s and Diana’s in some places. We 
have heard, too, of continent men, and (among others) the priests of the famous Egyptian bull: women, 
moreover, (dedicated) to the African Ceres, in whose honour they even spontaneously abdicate matrimony, 
and so live to old age, shunning thenceforward all contact with males, even so much as the kisses of their 
sons. The devil, forsooth, has discovered, after voluptuousness, even a chastity which shall work perdition; 
that the guilt may be all the deeper of the Christian who refuses the chastity which helps to salvation! A 
testimony to us shall be, too, some of heathendom’s women, who have won renown for their obstinate 
persistence in single-husbandhood: some Dido, (for instance), who, refugee as she was on alien soil, when 
she ought rather to have desired, without any external solicitation, marriage with a king, did yet, for fear 
of experiencing a second union, prefer, contrariwise, to “burn” rather than to “marry;” or the famous 
Lucretia, who, albeit it was but once, by force, and against her will, that she had suffered a strange man, 
washed her stained flesh in her own blood, lest she should live, when no longer single-husbanded in her 
own esteem! A little more care will furnish you with more examples from our own (sisters); and those 
indeed, superior to the others, inasmuch as it is a greater thing to live in chastity than to die for it. Easier 
it is to lay down your life because you have lost a blessing, than to keep by living that for which you would 
rather die outright. How many men, therefore, and how many women, in Ecclesiastical Orders, owe their 
position to continence, who have preferred to be wedded to God; who have restored the honour of their 
flesh, and who have already dedicated themselves as sons of that (future) age, by slaying in themselves 
the concupiscence of lust, and that whole (propensity) which could not be admitted within Paradise! 
Whence it is presumable that such as shall wish to be received within Paradise, ought at last to begin to 
cease from that thing from which Paradise is intact. 


VI 


On Monogamy 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. THELWALL. 


CHAPTER I 


DIFFERENT VIEWS IN REGARD TO MARRIAGE HELD BY HERETICS, PSYCHIC, AND SPIRITUALISTS 


Heretics do away with marriages; Psychics accumulate them. The former marry not even once; the latter 
not only once. What dost thou, Law of the Creator? Between alien eunuchs and thine own grooms, thou 
complainest as much of the over-obedience of thine own household as of the contempt of strangers. They 
who abuse thee, do thee equal hurt with them who use thee not. In fact, neither is such continence 
laudable because it is heretical, nor such licence defensible because it is psychical. The former is 
blasphemous, the latter wanton; the former destroys the God of marriages, the latter puts Him to the 
blush. Among us, however, whom the recognition of spiritual gifts entitles to be deservedly called 
Spiritual, continence is as religious as licence is modest; since both the one and the other are in harmony 
with the Creator. Continence honours the law of marriage, licence tempers it; the former is not forced, the 
latter is regulated; the former recognises the power of free choice, the latter recognises a limit. We admit 
one marriage, just as we do one God. The law of marriage reaps an accession of honour where it is 
associated with shamefastness. But to the Psychics, since they receive not the Spirit, the things which are 
the Spirit’s are not pleasing. Thus, so long as the things which are the Spirit’s please them not, the things 
which are of the flesh will please, as being the contraries of the Spirit. “The flesh,” saith (the apostle), 
“Justeth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh.” But what will the flesh “lust” after, except 
what is more of the flesh? For which reason withal, in the beginning, it became estranged from the Spirit. 
“My Spirit,” saith (God), “shall not permanently abide in these men eternally, for that they are flesh.” 


CHAPTER II 
THE SPIRITUALISTS VINDICATED FROM THE CHARGE OF NOVELTY 


And so they upbraid the discipline of monogamy with being a heresy; nor is there any other cause whence 
they find themselves compelled to deny the Paraclete more than the fact that they esteem Him to be the 
institutor of a novel discipline, and a discipline which they find most harsh: so that this is already the first 
ground on which we must join issue in a general handling (of the subject), whether there is room for 
maintaining that the Paraclete has taught any such thing as can either be charged with novelty, in 
opposition to catholic tradition, or with burdensomeness, in opposition to the “light burden” of the Lord. 


Now concerning each point the Lord Himself has pronounced. For in saying, “I still have many things to 
say unto you, but ye are not yet able to bear them: when the Holy Spirit shall be come, He will lead you 
into all truth,” He sufficiently, of course, sets before us that He will bring such (teachings) as may be 
esteemed alike novel, as having never before been published, and finally burdensome, as if that were the 
reason why they were not published. “It follows,” you say, “that by this line of argument, anything you 
please which is novel and burdensome may be ascribed to the Paraclete, even if it have come from the 
adversary spirit.” No, of course. For the adversary spirit would be apparent from the diversity of his 
preaching, beginning by adulterating the rule of faith, and so (going on to) adulterating the order of 
discipline; because the corruption of that which holds the first grade, (that is, of faith, which is prior to 
discipline,) comes first. A man must of necessity hold heretical views of God first, and then of His 
institution. But the Paraclete, having many things to teach fully which the Lord deferred till He came, 
(according to the pre-definition,) will begin by bearing emphatic witness to Christ, (as being) such as we 
believe (Him to be), together with the whole order of God the Creator, and will glorify Him, and will “bring 
to remembrance” concerning Him. And when He has thus been recognised (as the promised Comforter), 
on the ground of the cardinal rule, He will reveal those “many things” which appertain to disciplines; 
while the integrity of His preaching commands credit for these (revelations), albeit they be “novel,” 
inasmuch as they are now in course of revelation, albeit they be “burdensome,” inasmuch as not even now 
are they found bearable: (revelations), however, of none other Christ than (the One) who said that He had 
withal “other many things” which were to be fully taught by the Paraclete, no less burdensome to men of 
our own day than to them, by whom they were then “not yet able to be borne.” 


CHAPTER III 


THE QUESTION OF NOVELTY FURTHER CONSIDERED IN CONNECTION WITH THE WORDS OF THE LORD AND HIS 
APOSTLES 


But (as for the question) whether monogamy be “burdensome,” let the still shameless “infirmity of the 
flesh” look to that: let us meantime come to an agreement as to whether it be “novel.” This (even) broader 
assertion we make: that even if the Paraclete had in this our day definitely prescribed a virginity or 
continence total and absolute, so as not to permit the heat of the flesh to foam itself down even in single 
marriage, even thus He would seem to be introducing nothing of “novelty;” seeing that the Lord Himself 
opens “the kingdoms of the heavens” to “eunuchs,” as being Himself, withal, a virgin; to whom looking, 
the apostle also—himself too for this reason abstinent—gives the preference to continence. (“Yes”), you 
say, “but saving the law of marriage.” Saving it, plainly, and we will see under what limitations; 
nevertheless already destroying it, in so far as he gives the preference to continence. “Good,” he says, “(it 
is) for a man not to have contact with a woman.” It follows that it is evil to have contact with her; for 
nothing is contrary to good except evil. And accordingly (he says), “It remains, that both they who have 
wives so be as if they have not,” that it may be the more binding on them who have not to abstain from 
having them. He renders reasons, likewise, for so advising: that the unmarried think about God, but the 
married about how, in (their) marriage, each may please his (partner). And I may contend, that what is 
permitted is not absolutely good. For what is absolutely good is not permitted, but needs no asking to 
make it lawful. Permission has its cause sometimes even in necessity. Finally, in this case, there is no 
volition on the part of him who permits marriage. For his volition points another way. “I will,” he says, 
“that you all so be as I too (am).” And when he shows that (so to abide) is “better,” what, pray, does he 
demonstrate himself to “will,” but what he has premised is “better?” And thus, if he permits something 
other than what he has “willed”—permitted not voluntarily, but of necessity—he shows that what he has 
unwillingly granted as an indulgence is not absolutely good. Finally, when he says, “Better it is to marry 
than to burn,” what sort of good must that be understood to be which is better than a penalty? which 
cannot seem “better” except when compared to a thing very bad? “Good” is that which keeps this name 
per se; without comparison—I say not with an evil, but even—with some other good: so that, even if it be 
compared to and overshadowed by another good, it nevertheless remains in (possession of) the name of 
good. If, on the other hand, comparison with evil is the mean which obliges it to be called good; it is not so 
much “good” as a species of inferior evil, which, when obscured by a higher evil, is driven to the name of 
good. Take away, in short, the condition, so as not to say, “Better it is to marry than to burn;” and I 
question whether you will have the hardihood to say, “Better (it is) to marry,” not adding than what it is 
better. This done, then, it becomes not “better;” and while not “better,” not “good” either, the condition 
being taken away which, while making it “better” than another thing, in that sense obliges it to be 
considered “good.” Better it is to lose one eye than two. If, however, you withdraw from the comparison of 
either evil, it will not be better to have one eye, because it is not even good. 


What, now, if he accommodatingly grants all indulgence to marry on the ground of his own (that is, of 
human) sense, out of the necessity which we have mentioned, inasmuch as “better it is to marry than to 
burn?” In fact, when he turns to the second case, by saying, “But to the married I officially announce—not 
I, but the Lord”—he shows that those things which he had said above had not been (the dictates) of the 
Lord’s authority, but of human judgment. When, however, he turns their minds back to continence, (“But I 
will you all so to be,”) “I think, moreover,” he says, “I too have the Spirit of God;” in order that, if he had 
granted any indulgence out of necessity, that, by the Holy Spirit’s authority, he might recall. But John, too, 
when advising us that “we ought so to walk as the Lord withal did,” of course admonished us to walk as 
well in accordance with sanctity of the flesh (as in accordance with His example in other respects). 
Accordingly he says more manifestly: “And every (man) who hath this hope in Him maketh himself chaste, 
just as Himself withal is chaste.” For elsewhere, again, (we read): “Be ye holy, just as He withal was 
holy”—in the flesh, namely. For of the Spirit he would not have said (that), inasmuch as the Spirit is 
without any external influence recognised as “holy,” nor does He wait to be admonished to sanctity, which 
is His proper nature. But the flesh is taught sanctity; and that withal, in Christ, was holy. 


Therefore, if all these (considerations) obliterate the licence of marrying, whether we look into the 
condition on which the licence is granted, or the preference of continence which is imposed, why, after the 
apostles, could not the same Spirit, supervening for the purpose of conducting disciplehood into “all 
truth” through the gradations of the times (according to what the preacher says, “A time to everything” ), 
impose by this time a final bridle upon the flesh, no longer obliquely calling us away from marriage, but 
openly; since now more (than ever) “the time is become wound up,”—about 160 years having elapsed 
since then? Would you not spontaneously ponder (thus) in your own mind: “This discipline is old, shown 
beforehand, even at that early date, in the Lord’s flesh and will, (and) successively thereafter in both the 
counsels and the examples of His apostles? Of old we were destined to this sanctity. Nothing of novelty is 
the Paraclete introducing. What He premonished, He is (now) definitively appointing; what He deferred, 
He is (now) exacting.” And presently, by revolving these thoughts, you will easily persuade yourself that it 
was much more competent to the Paraclete to preach unity of marriage, who could withal have preached 
its annulling; and that it is more credible that He should have tempered what it would have become Him 
even to have abolished, if you understand what Christ’s “will” is. Herein also you ought to recognise the 
Paraclete in His character of Comforter, in that He excuses your infirmity from (the stringency of) an 


absolute continence. 


CHAPTER IV 


WAIVING ALLUSION TO THE PARACLETE, TERTULLIAN COMES TO THE CONSIDERATION OF THE ANCIENT 
SCRIPTURES, AND THEIR TESTIMONY ON THE SUBJECT IN HAND 


Waiving, now, the mention of the Paraclete, as of some authority of our own, evolve we the common 
instruments of the primitive Scriptures. This very thing is demonstrable by us: that the rule of monogamy 
is neither novel nor strange, nay rather, is both ancient, and proper to Christians; so that you may be 
sensible that the Paraclete is rather its restitutor than institutor. As for what pertains to antiquity, what 
more ancient formal type can be brought forward, than the very original fount of the human race? One 
female did God fashion for the male, culling one rib of his, and (of course) (one) out of a plurality. But, 
moreover, in the introductory speech which preceded the work itself, He said, “It is not good for the man 
that he be alone; let us make an help-meet for him.” For He would have said “helpers” if He had destined 
him to have more wives (than one). He added, too, a law concerning the future; if, that is, (the words) 
“And two shall be (made) into one flesh”—not three, nor more; else they would be no more “two” if (there 
were) more—were prophetically uttered. The law stood (firm). In short, the unity of marriage lasted to the 
very end in the case of the authors of our race; not because there were no other women, but because the 
reason why there were none was that the first-fruits of the race might not be contaminated by a double 
marriage. Otherwise, had God (so) willed, there could withal have been (others); at all events, he might 
have taken from the abundance of his own daughters—having no less an Eve (taken) out of his own bones 
and flesh—if piety had allowed it to be done. But where the first crime (is found) homicide, inaugurated in 
fratricide—no crime was so worthy of the second place as a double marriage. For it makes no difference 
whether a man have had two wives singly, or whether individuals (taken) at the same time have made two. 
The number of (the individuals) conjoined and separate is the same. Still, God’s institution, after once for 
all suffering violence through Lamech, remained firm to the very end of that race. Second Lamech there 
arose none, in the way of being husband to two wives. What Scripture does not note, it denies. Other 
iniquities provoke the deluge: (iniquities) once for all avenged, whatever was their nature; not, however, 
“seventy-seven times,” which (is the vengeance which) double marriages have deserved. 


But again: the reformation of the second human race is traced from monogamy as its mother. Once more, 
“two (joined) into one flesh” undertake (the duty of) “growing and multiplying,”—Noah, (namely), and his 
wife, and their sons, in single marriage. Even in the very animals monogamy is recognised, for fear that 
even beasts should be born of adultery. “Out of all beasts,” said (God), “out of all flesh, two shalt thou lead 
into the ark, that they may live with thee, male and female: they shall be (taken) from all flying animals 
according to (their) kind, and from all creepers of the earth according to their kind; two out of all shall 
enter unto thee, male and female.” In the same formula, too, He orders sets of sevens, made up of pairs, 
to be gathered to him, consisting of male and female—one male and one female. What more shall I say? 
Even unclean birds were not allowed to enter with two females each. 


CHAPTER V 
CONNECTION OF THESE PRIMEVAL TESTIMONIES WITH CHRIST 


Thus far for the testimony of things primordial, and the sanction of our origin, and the prejudgment of the 
divine institution, which of course is a law, not (merely) a memorial inasmuch as, if it was “so done from 
the beginning,” we find ourselves directed to the beginning by Christ: just as, in the question of divorce, 
by saying that that had been permitted by Moses on account of their hard-heartedness but from the 
beginning it had not been so, He doubtless recalls to “the beginning” the (law of) the individuity of 
marriage. And accordingly, those whom God “from the beginning” conjoined, “two into one flesh,” man 
shall not at the present day separate. The apostle, too, writing to the Ephesians, says that God “had 
proposed in Himself, at the dispensation of the fulfilment of the times, to recall to the head” (that is, to the 
beginning) “things universal in Christ, which are above the heavens and above the earth in Him.” So, too, 
the two letters of Greece, the first and the last, the Lord assumes to Himself, as figures of the beginning 
and end! which concur in Himself: so that, just as Alpha rolls on till it reaches Omega, and again Omega 
rolls back till it reaches Alpha, in the same way He might show that in Himself is both the downward 
course of the beginning on to the end, and the backward course of the end up to the beginning; so that 
every economy, ending in Him through whom it began,—through the Word of God, that is, who was made 
flesh,—may have an end correspondent to its beginning. And so truly in Christ are all things recalled to 
“the beginning,” that even faith returns from circumcision to the integrity of that (original) flesh, as “it 
was from the beginning;” and freedom of meats and abstinence from blood alone, as “it was from the 
beginning;” and the individuality of marriage, as “it was from the beginning;” and the restriction of 
divorce, which was not “from the beginning;” and lastly, the whole man into Paradise, where he was “from 
the beginning.” Why, then, ought He not to restore Adam thither at least as a monogamist, who cannot 
present him in so entire perfection as he was when dismissed thence? Accordingly, so far as pertains to 
the restitution of the beginning, the logic both of the dispensation you live under, and of your hope, exact 
this from you, that what was “from the beginning” (should be) in accordance with “the beginning;” which 
(beginning) you find counted in Adam, and recounted in Noah. Make your election, in which of the twain 


you account your “beginning.” In both, the censorial power of monogamy claims you for itself. But again: 
if the beginning passes on to the end (as Alpha to Omega), as the end passes back to the beginning (as 
Omega to Alpha), and thus our origin is transferred to Christ, the animal to the spiritual—inasmuch as 
“(that was) not first which is spiritual, but (that) which (is) animal; then what (is) spiritual,”—let us, in like 
manner (as before), see whether you owe this very (same) thing to this second origin also: whether the 
last Adam also meet you in the selfsame form as the first; since the last Adam (that is, Christ) was entirely 
unwedded, as was even the first Adam before his exile. But, presenting to your weakness the gift of the 
example of His own flesh, the more perfect Adam—that is, Christ, more perfect on this account as well (as 
on others), that He was more entirely pure—stands before you, if you are willing (to copy Him), as a 
voluntary celibate in the flesh. If, however, you are unequal (to that perfection), He stands before you a 
monogamist in spirit, having one Church as His spouse, according to the figure of Adam and of Eve, which 
(figure) the apostle interprets of that great sacrament of Christ and the Church, (teaching that), through 
the spiritual, it was analogous to the carnal monogamy. You see, therefore, after what manner, renewing 
your origin even in Christ, you cannot trace down that (origin) without the profession of monogamy; 
unless, (that is), you be in flesh what He is in spirit; albeit withal, what He was in flesh, you equally ought 
to have been. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CASE OF ABRAHAM, AND ITS BEARING ON THE PRESENT QUESTION 


But let us proceed with our inquiry into some eminent chief fathers of our origin: for there are some to 
whom our monogamist parents Adam and Noah are not pleasing, nor perhaps Christ either. To Abraham, 
in fine, they appeal; prohibited though they are to acknowledge any other father than God. Grant, now, 
that Abraham is our father; grant, too, that Paul is. “In the Gospel,” says he, “I have begotten you.” Show 
yourself a son even of Abraham. For your origin in him, you must know, is not referable to every period of 
his life: there is a definite time at which he is your father. For if “faith” is the source whence we are 
reckoned to Abraham as his “sons” (as the apostle teaches, saying to the Galatians, “You know, 
consequently, that (they) who are of faith, these are sons of Abraham” ), when did Abraham “believe God 
and it was accounted to him for righteousness?” I suppose when still in monogamy, since (he was) not yet 
in circumcision. But if afterwards he changed to either (opposite)—to digamy through cohabitation with 
his handmaid, and to circumcision through the seal of the testament—you cannot acknowledge him as 
your father except at that time when he “believed God,” if it is true that it is according to faith that you 
are his son, not according to flesh. Else, if it be the later Abraham whom you follow as your father—that 
is, the digamist (Abraham)—receive him withal in his circumcision. If you reject his circumcision, it 
follows that you will refuse his digamy too. Two characters of his mutually diverse in two several ways, 
you will not be able to blend. His digamy began with circumcision, his monogamy with uncircumcision. 
You receive digamy; admit circumcision too. You retain uncircumcision; you are bound to monogamy too. 
Moreover, so true is it that it is of the monogamist Abraham that you are the son, just as of the 
uncircumcised, that if you be circumcised you immediately cease to be his son, inasmuch as you will not 
be “of faith,” but of the seal of a faith which had been justified in uncircumcision. You have the apostle: 
learn (of him), together with the Galatians. In like manner, too, if you have involved yourself in digamy, 
you are not the son of that Abraham whose “faith” preceded in monogamy. For albeit it is subsequently 
that he is called “a father of many nations,” still it is of those (nations) who, as the fruit of the “faith” 
which precedes digamy, had to be accounted “sons of Abraham.” 


Thenceforward let matters see to themselves. Figures are one thing; laws another. Images are one thing; 
statutes another. Images pass away when fulfilled: statutes remain permanently to be fulfilled. Images 
prophesy: statutes govern. What that digamy of Abraham portends, the same apostle fully teaches, the 
interpreter of each testament, just as he likewise lays it down that our “seed” is called in Isaac. If you are 
“of the free woman,” and belong to Isaac, he, at all events, maintained unity of marriage to the last. 


These accordingly, I suppose, are they in whom my origin is counted. All others I ignore. And if I glance 
around at their examples—(examples) of some David heaping up marriages for himself even through 
sanguinary means, of some Solomon rich in wives as well as in other riches—you are bidden to “follow the 
better things;” and you have withal Joseph but once wedded, and on this score I venture to say better than 
his father; you have Moses, the intimate eye-witness of God; you have Aaron the chief priest. The second 
Moses, also, of the second People, who led our representatives into the (possession of) the promise of 
God, in whom the Name (of Jesus) was first inaugurated, was no digamist. 


CHAPTER VII 


FROM PATRIARCHAL, TERTULLIAN COMES TO LEGAL, PRECEDENTS 


After the ancient examples of the patriarchs, let us equally pass on to the ancient documents of the legal 
Scriptures, that we may treat in order of all our canon. And since there are some who sometimes assert 
that they have nothing to do with the law (which Christ has not dissolved, but fulfilled), sometimes catch 
at such parts of the law as they choose; plainly do we too assert that the law has deceased in this sense, 
that its burdens—according to the sentence of the apostles—which not even the fathers were able to 


sustain, have wholly ceased: such (parts), however, as relate to righteousness not only permanently 
remain reserved, but even amplified; in order, to be sure, that our righteousness may be able to redound 
above the righteousness of the scribes and of the Pharisees. If “righteousness” must, of course chastity 
must too. If, then, forasmuch as there is in the law a precept that a man is to take in marriage the wife of 
his brother if he have died without children, for the purpose of raising up seed to his brother; and this 
may happen repeatedly to the same person, according to that crafty question of the Sadducees; men for 
that reason think that frequency of marriage is permitted in other cases as well: it will be their duty to 
understand first the reason of the precept itself; and thus they will come to know that that reason, now 
ceasing, is among those parts of the law which have been cancelled. Necessary it was that there should be 
a succession to the marriage of a brother if he died childless: first, because that ancient benediction, 
“Grow and multiply,” had still to run its course; secondly, because the sins of the fathers used to be 
exacted even from the sons; thirdly, because eunuchs and barren persons used to be regarded as 
ignominious. And thus, for fear that such as had died childless, not from natural inability, but from being 
prematurely overtaken by death, should be judged equally accursed (with the other class); for this reason 
a vicarious and (so to say) posthumous offspring used to be supplied them. But (now), when the 
“extremity of the times” has cancelled (the command) “Grow and multiply,” since the apostles (another 
command), “It remaineth, that both they who have wives so be as if they have not,” because “the time is 
compressed;” and “the sour grape” chewed by “the fathers” has ceased “to set the sons’ teeth on edge,” 
for, “each one shall die in his own sin;” and “eunuchs” not only have lost ignominy, but have even 
deserved grace, being invited into “the kingdoms of the heavens:” the law of succeeding to the wife of a 
brother being buried, its contrary has obtained—that of not succeeding to the wife of a brother. And thus, 
as we have said before, what has ceased to be valid, on the cessation of its reason, cannot furnish a 
ground of argument to another. Therefore a wife, when her husband is dead, will not marry; for if she 
marry, she will of course be marrying (his) brother: for “all we are brethren.” Again, the woman, if 
intending to marry, has to marry “in the Lord;” that is, not to an heathen, but to a brother, inasmuch as 
even the ancient law forbids marriage with members of another tribe. Since, moreover, even in Leviticus 
there is a caution, “Whoever shall have taken (his) brother’s wife, (it) is uncleanness—turpitude; without 
children shall (he) die;” beyond doubt, while the man is prohibited from marrying a second time, the 
woman is prohibited too, having no one to marry except a brother. In what way, then, an agreement shall 
be established between the apostle and the Law (which he is not impugning in its entirety), shall be shown 
when we shall have come to his own epistle. Meantime, so far as pertains to the law, the lines of argument 
drawn from it are more suitable for us (than for our opponents). In short, the same (law) prohibits priests 
from marrying a second time. The daughter also of a priest it bids, if widowed or repudiated, if she have 
had no seed, to return into her father’s home and be nourished from his bread. The reason why (it is said), 
“Tf she have had no seed,” is not that if she have she may marry again—for how much more will she 
abstain from marrying if she have sons?—but that, if she have, she may be “nourished” by her son rather 
than by her father; in order that the son, too, may carry out the precept of God, “Honour father and 
mother.” Us, moreover, Jesus, the Father’s Highest and Great Priest, clothing us from His own store— 
inasmuch as they “who are baptized in Christ have put on Christ”’—has made “priests to God His Father,” 
according to John. For the reason why He recalls that young man who was hastening to his father’s 
obsequies, is that He may show that we are called priests by Him; (priests) whom the Law used to forbid 
to be present at the sepulture of parents: “Over every dead soul,” it says, “the priest shall not enter, and 
over his own father and over his own mother he shall not be contaminated.” “Does it follow that we too 
are bound to observe this prohibition?” No, of course. For our one Father, God, lives, and our mother, the 
Church; and neither are we dead who live to God, nor do we bury our dead, inasmuch as they too are 
living in Christ. At all events, priests we are called by Christ; debtors to monogamy, in accordance with 
the pristine Law of God, which prophesied at that time of us in its own priests. 


CHAPTER VIII 


FROM THE LAW TERTULLIAN COMES TO THE GOSPEL. HE BEGINS WITH EXAMPLES BEFORE PROCEEDING TO 
DOGMAS 


Turning now to the law, which is properly ours—that is, to the Gospel—by what kind of examples are we 
met, until we come to definite dogmas? Behold, there immediately present themselves to us, on the 
threshold as it were, the two priestesses of Christian sanctity, Monogamy and Continence: one modest, in 
Zechariah the priest; one absolute, in John the forerunner: one appeasing God; one preaching Christ: one 
proclaiming a perfect priest; one exhibiting “more than a prophet,”—him, namely, who has not only 
preached or personally pointed out, but even baptized Christ. For who was more worthily to perform the 
initiatory rite on the body of the Lord, than flesh similar in kind to that which conceived and gave birth to 
that (body)? And indeed it was a virgin, about to marry once for all after her delivery, who gave birth to 
Christ, in order that each title of sanctity might be fulfilled in Christ’s parentage, by means of a mother 
who was both virgin, and wife of one husband. Again, when He is presented as an infant in the temple, 
who is it who receives Him into his hands? who is the first to recognise Him in spirit? A man “just and 
circumspect,” and of course no digamist, (which is plain) even (from this consideration), lest (otherwise) 
Christ should presently be more worthily preached by a woman, an aged widow, and “the wife of one 
man;” who, living devoted to the temple, was (already) giving in her own person a sufficient token what 
sort of persons ought to be the adherents to the spiritual temple,—that is, the Church. Such eye-witnesses 
the Lord in infancy found; no different ones had He in adult age. Peter alone do I find—through (the 


mention of) his “mother-in-law” ,—to have been married. Monogamist I am led to presume him by 
consideration of the Church, which, built upon him, was destined to appoint every grade of her Order 
from monogamists. The rest, while I do not find them married, I must of necessity understand to have 
been either eunuchs or continent. Nor indeed, if, among the Greeks, in accordance with the carelessness 
of custom, women and wives are classed under a common name—however, there is a name proper to 
wives—shall we therefore so interpret Paul as if he demonstrates the apostles to have had wives? For if he 
were disputing about marriages, as he does in the sequel, where the apostle could better have named 
some particular example, it would appear right for him to say, “For have we not the power of leading 
about wives, like the other apostles and Cephas?” But when he subjoins those (expressions) which show 
his abstinence from (insisting on) the supply of maintenance, saying, “For have we not the power of eating 
and drinking?” he does not demonstrate that “wives” were led about by the apostles, whom even such as 
have not still have the power of eating and drinking; but simply “women,” who used to minister to them in 
the same way (as they did) when accompanying the Lord. But further, if Christ reproves the scribes and 
Pharisees, sitting in the official chair of Moses, but not doing what they taught, what kind of (supposition) 
is it that He Himself withal should set upon His own official chair men who were mindful rather to enjoin 
—(but) not likewise to practise—sanctity of the flesh, which (sanctity) He had in all ways recommended to 
their teaching and practising?—first by His own example, then by all other arguments; while He tells 
(them) that “the kingdom of heavens” is “children’s;” while He associates with these (children) others 
who, after marriage, remained (or became) virgins;” while He calls (them) to (copy) the simplicity of the 
dove, a bird not merely innocuous, but modest too, and whereof one male knows one female; while He 
denies the Samaritan woman’s (partner to be) a husband, that He may show that manifold husbandry is 
adultery; while, in the revelation of His own glory, He prefers, from among so many saints and prophets, 
to have with him Moses and Elias—the one a monogamist, the other a voluntary celibate (for Elias was 
nothing else than John, who came “in the power and spirit of Elias” ); while that “man gluttonous and 
toping,” the “frequenter of luncheons and suppers, in the company of publicans and sinners,” sups once 
for all at a single marriage, though, of course, many were marrying (around Him); for He willed to attend 
(marriages) only so often as (He willed) them to be. 


CHAPTER IX 


FROM EXAMPLES TERTULLIAN PASSES TO DIRECT DOGMATIC TEACHINGS. HE BEGINS WITH THE LORD’S 
TEACHING 


But grant that these argumentations may be thought to be forced and founded on conjectures, if no 
dogmatic teachings have stood parallel with them which the Lord uttered in treating of divorce, which, 
permitted formerly, He now prohibits, first because “from the beginning it was not so,” like plurality of 
marriage; secondly, because “What God hath conjoined, man shall not separate,”—for fear, namely, that he 
contravene the Lord: for He alone shall “separate” who has “conjoined” (separate, moreover, not through 
the harshness of divorce, which (harshness) He censures and restrains, but through the debt of death) if, 
indeed, “one of two sparrows falleth not on the ground without the Father’s will.” Therefore if those whom 
God has conjoined man shall not separate by divorce, it is equally congruous that those whom God has 
separated by death man is not to conjoin by marriage; the joining of the separation will be just as contrary 
to God’s will as would have been the separation of the conjunction. 


So far as regards the non-destruction of the will of God, and the restruction of the law of “the beginning.” 
But another reason, too, conspires; nay, not another, but (one) which imposed the law of “the beginning,” 
and moved the will of God to prohibit divorce: the fact that (he) who shall have dismissed his wife, except 
on the ground of adultery, makes her commit adultery; and (he) who shall have married a (woman) 
dismissed by her husband, of course commits adultery. A divorced woman cannot even marry legitimately; 
and if she commit any such act without the name of marriage, does it not fall under the category of 
adultery, in that adultery is crime in the way of marriage? Such is God’s verdict, within straiter limits than 
men’s, that universally, whether through marriage or promiscuously, the admission of a second man (to 
intercourse) is pronounced adultery by Him. For let us see what marriage is in the eye of God; and thus 
we Shall learn what adultery equally is. Marriage is (this): when God joins “two into one flesh;” or else, 
finding (them already) joined in the same flesh, has given His seal to the conjunction. Adultery is (this): 
when, the two having been—in whatsoever way—disjoined, other—nay, rather alien—flesh is mingled (with 
either): flesh concerning which it cannot be affirmed, “This is flesh out of my flesh, and this bone out of 
my bones.” For this, once for all done and pronounced, as from the beginning, so now too, cannot apply to 
“other” flesh. Accordingly, it will be without cause that you will say that God wills not a divorced woman 
to be joined to another man “while her husband liveth,” as if He do will it “when he is dead;” whereas if 
she is not bound to him when dead, no more is she when living. “Alike when divorce dissevers marriage as 
when death does, she will not be bound to him by whom the binding medium has been broken off.” To 
whom, then, will she be bound? In the eye of God, it matters nought whether she marry during her life or 
after his death. For it is not against him that she sins, but against herself. “Any sin which a man may have 
committed is external to the body; but (he) who commits adultery sins against his own body.” But—as we 
have previously laid down above—whoever shall intermingle with himself “other” flesh, over and above 
that pristine flesh which God either conjoined into two or else found (already) conjoined, commits 
adultery. And the reason why He has abolished divorce, which “was not from the beginning,” is, that He 
may strengthen that which “was from the beginning”—the permanent conjunction, (namely), of “two into 


one flesh:” for fear that necessity or opportunity for a third union of flesh may make an irruption (into His 
dominion); permitting divorce to no cause but one—if, (that is), the (evil) against which precaution is 
taken chance to have occurred beforehand. So true, moreover, is it that divorce “was not from the 
beginning,” that among the Romans it is not till after the six hundredth year from the building of the city 
that this kind of “hard-heartedness” is set down as having been committed. But they indulge in 
promiscuous adulteries, even without divorcing (their partners): to us, even if we do divorce them, even 
marriage will not be lawful. 


CHAPTER X 


ST. PAULS TEACHING ON THE SUBJECT 


From this point I see that we are challenged by an appeal to the apostle; for the more easy apprehension 
of whose meaning we must all the more earnestly inculcate (the assertion), that a woman is more bound 
when her husband is dead not to admit (to marriage) another husband. For let us reflect that divorce 
either is caused by discord, or else causes discord; whereas death is an event resulting from the law of 
God, not from an offence of man; and that it is a debt which all owe, even the unmarried. Therefore, if a 
divorced woman, who has been separated (from her husband) in soul as well as body, through discord, 
anger, hatred, and the causes of these—injury, or contumely, or whatsoever cause of complaint—is bound 
to a personal enemy, not to say a husband, how much more will one who, neither by her own nor her 
husband’s fault, but by an event resulting from the Lord’s law, has been—not separated from, but left 
behind by—her consort, be his, even when dead, to whom, even when dead, she owes (the debt of) 
concord? From him from whom she has heard no (word of) divorce she does not turn away; with him she 
is, to whom she has written no (document of) divorce; him whom she was unwilling to have lost, she 
retains. She has within her the licence of the mind, which represents to a man, in imaginary enjoyment, 
all things which he has not. In short, I ask the woman herself, “Tell me, sister, have you sent your husband 
before you (to his rest) in peace?” What will she answer? (Will she say), “In discord?” In that case she is 
the more bound to him with whom she has a cause (to plead) at the bar of God. She who is bound (to 
another) has not departed (from him). But (will she say), “In peace?” In that case, she must necessarily 
persevere in that (peace) with him whom she will no longer have the power to divorce; not that she would, 
even if she had been able to divorce him, have been marriageable. Indeed, she prays for his soul, and 
requests refreshment for him meanwhile, and fellowship (with him) in the first resurrection; and she 
offers (her sacrifice) on the anniversaries of his falling asleep. For, unless she does these deeds, she has in 
the true sense divorced him, so far as in her lies; and indeed the more iniquitously—inasmuch as (she did 
it) as far as was in her power—because she had no power (to do it); and with the more indignity, inasmuch 
as it is with more indignity if (her reason for doing it is) because he did not deserve it. Or else shall we, 
pray, cease to be after death, according to (the teaching of) some Epicurus, and not according to (that of) 
Christ? But if we believe the resurrection of the dead, of course we shall be bound to them with whom we 
are destined to rise, to render an account the one of the other. “But if in that age they will neither marry 
nor be given in marriage, but will be equal to angels,’ is not the fact that there will be no restitution of the 
conjugal relation a reason why we shall not be bound to our departed consorts?” Nay, but the more shall 
we be bound (to them), because we are destined to a better estate—destined (as we are) to rise to a 
spiritual consortship, to recognise as well our own selves as them who are ours. Else how shall we sing 
thanks to God to eternity, if there shall remain in us no sense and memory of this debt; if we shall be re- 
formed in substance, not in consciousness? Consequently, we who shall be with God shall be together; 
since we shall all be with the one God—albeit the wages be various, albeit there be “many mansions,” in 
the house of the same Father having laboured for the “one penny” of the self-same hire, that is, of eternal 
life; in which (eternal life) God will still less separate them whom He has conjoined, than in this lesser life 
He forbids them to be separated. 


Since this is so, how will a woman have room for another husband, who is, even to futurity, in the 
possession of her own? (Moreover, we speak to each sex, even if our discourse address itself but to the 
one; inasmuch as one discipline is incumbent [on both].) She will have one in spirit, one in flesh. This will 
be adultery, the conscious affection of one woman for two men. If the one has been disjoined from her 
flesh, but remains in her heart—in that place where even cogitation without carnal contact achieves 
beforehand both adultery by concupiscence, and matrimony by volition—he is to this hour her husband, 
possessing the very thing which is the mean whereby he became so—her mind, namely, in which withal, if 
another shall find a habitation, this will be a crime. Besides, excluded he is not, if he has withdrawn from 
viler carnal commerce. A more honourable husband is he, in proportion as he is become more pure. 


CHAPTER XI 


FURTHER REMARKS UPON ST. PAULS TEACHING 


Grant, now, that you marry “in the Lord,” in accordance with the law and the apostle—if, notwithstanding, 
you care even about this—with what face do you request (the solemnizing of) a matrimony which is 
unlawful to those of whom you request it; of a monogamist bishop, of presbyters and deacons bound by 
the same solemn engagement, of widows whose Order you have in your own person refused? And they, 
plainly, will give husbands and wives as they would morsels of bread; for this is their rendering of “To 


every one who asketh thee thou shalt give!” And they will join you together in a virgin church, the one 
betrothed of the one Christ! And you will pray for your husbands, the new and the old. Make your 
election, to which of the twain you will play the adulteress. I think, to both. But if you have any wisdom, be 
silent on behalf of the dead one. Let your silence be to him a divorce, already endorsed in the dotal gifts of 
another. In this way you will earn the new husband’s favour, if you forget the old. You ought to take more 
pains to please him for whose sake you have not preferred to please God! Such (conduct) the Psychics will 
have it the apostle approved, or else totally failed to think about, when he wrote: “The woman is bound for 
such length of time as her husband liveth; but if he shall have died, she is free; whom she will let her 
marry, only in the Lord.” For it is out of this passage that they draw their defence of the licence of second 
marriage; nay, even of (marriages) to any amount, if of second (marriage): for that which has ceased to be 
once for all, is open to any and every number. But the sense in which the apostle did write will be 
apparent, if first an agreement be come to that he did not write it in the sense of which the Psychics avail 
themselves. Such an agreement, moreover, will be come to if one first recall to mind those (passages) 
which are diverse from the passage in question, when tried by the standard of doctrine, of volition, and of 
Paul’s own discipline. For, if he permits second nuptials, which were not “from the beginning,” how does 
he affirm that all things are being recollected to the beginning in Christ? If he wills us to iterate conjugal 
connections, how does he maintain that “our seed is called” in the but once married Isaac as its author? 
How does he make monogamy the base of his disposition of the whole Ecclesiastical Order, if this rule 
does not antecedently hold good in the case of laics, from whose ranks the Ecclesiastical Order proceeds? 
How does he call away from the enjoyment of marriage such as are still in the married position, saying 
that “the time is wound up,” if he calls back again into marriage such as through death had escaped from 
marriage? If these (passages) are diverse from that one about which the present question is, it will be 
agreed (as we have said) that he did not write in that sense of which the Psychics avail themselves; 
inasmuch as it is easier (of belief) that that one passage should have some explanation agreeable with the 
others, than that an apostle should seem to have taught (principles) mutually diverse. That explanation we 
shall be able to discover in the subject-matter itself. What was the subject-matter which led the apostle to 
write such (words)? The inexperience of a new and just rising Church, which he was rearing, to wit, “with 
milk,” not yet with the “solid food” of stronger doctrine; inexperience so great, that that infancy of faith 
prevented them from yet knowing what they were to do in regard of carnal and sexual necessity. The very 
phases themselves of this (inexperience) are intelligible from (the apostle’s) rescripts, when he says: “But 
concerning these (things) which ye write; good it is for a man not to touch a woman; but, on account of 
fornications, let each one have his own wife.” He shows that there were who, having been “apprehended 
by the faith” in (the state of) marriage, were apprehensive that it might not be lawful for them 
thenceforward to enjoy their marriage, because they had believed on the holy flesh of Christ. And yet it is 
“by way of allowance” that he makes the concession, “not by way of command;” that is, indulging, not 
enjoining, the practice. On the other hand, he “willed rather” that all should be what he himself was. 
Similarly, too, in sending a rescript on (the subject of) divorce, he demonstrates that some had been 
thinking over that also, chiefly because withal they did not suppose that they were to persevere, after 
faith, in heathen marriages. They sought counsel, further, “concerning virgins”—for “precept of the Lord” 
there was none—(and were told) that “it is good for a man if he so remain permanently;” (“so”), of course, 
as he may have been found by the faith. “Thou hast been bound to a wife, seek not loosing; thou hast been 
loosed from a wife, seek not a wife.” “But if thou shalt have taken to (thyself) a wife, thou hast not 
sinned;” because to one who, before believing, had been “loosed from a wife,” she will not be counted a 
second wife who, subsequently to believing, is the first: for it is from (the time of our) believing that our 
life itself dates its origin. But here he says that he “is sparing them;” else “pressure of the flesh” would 
shortly follow, in consequence of the straits of the times, which shunned the encumbrances of marriage: 
yea, rather solicitude must be felt about earning the Lord’s favour than a husband’s. And thus he recalls 
his permission. So, then, in the very same passage in which he definitely rules that “each one ought 
permanently to remain in that calling in which he shall be called;” adding, “A woman is bound so long as 
her husband liveth; but if he shall have fallen asleep, she is free: whom she shall wish let her marry, only 
in the Lord,” he hence also demonstrates that such a woman is to be understood as has withal herself 
been “found” (by the faith) “loosed from a husband,” similarly as the husband “loosed from a wife”—the 
“loosing” having taken place through death, of course, not through divorce; inasmuch as to the divorced 
he would grant no permission to marry, in the teeth of the primary precept. And so “a woman, if she shall 
have married, will not sin;” because he will not be reckoned a second husband who is, subsequently to her 
believing, the first, any more (than a wife thus taken will be counted a second wife). And so truly is this 
the case, that he therefore adds, “only in the Lord;” because the question in agitation was about her who 
had had a heathen (husband), and had believed subsequently to losing him: for fear, to wit, that she might 
presume herself able to marry a heathen even after believing; albeit not even this is an object of care to 
the Psychics. Let us plainly know that, in the Greek original, it does not stand in the form which (through 
the either crafty or simple alteration of two syllables) has gone out into common use, “But if her husband 
shall have fallen asleep,” as if it were speaking of the future, and thereby seemed to pertain to her who 
has lost her husband when already in a believing state. If this indeed had been so, licence let loose 
without limit would have granted a (fresh) husband as often as one had been lost, without any such 
modesty in marrying as is congruous even to heathens. But even if it had been so, as if referring to future 
time, “If any (woman’s) husband shall have died, even the future would just as much pertain to her whose 
husband shall die before she believed. Take it which way you will, provided you do not overturn the rest. 
For since these (other passages) agree to the sense (given above): “Thou hast been called (as) a slave; 


care not:” “Thou hast been called in uncircumcision; be not circumcised:” “Thou hast been called in 
circumcision; become not uncircumcised:” with which concurs, “Thou hast been bound to a wife; seek not 
loosing: thou hast been loosed from a wife; seek not a wife,”—manifest enough it is that these passages 
pertain to such as, finding themselves in a new and recent “calling,” were consulting (the apostle) on the 
subject of those (circumstantial conditions) in which they had been “apprehended” by the faith. 


This will be the interpretation of that passage, to be examined as to whether it be congruous with the time 
and the occasion, and with the examples and arguments preceding as well as with the sentences and 
senses succeeding, and primarily with the individual advice and practice of the apostle himself: for 
nothing is so much to be guarded as (the care) that no one be found self-contradictory. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE EXPLANATION OF THE PASSAGE OFFERED BY THE PSYCHICS CONSIDERED 


Listen, withal, to the very subtle argumentation on the contrary side. “So true is it,” say (our opponents), 
“that the apostle has permitted the iteration of marriage, that it is only such as are in the Clerical Order 
that he has stringently bound to the yoke of monogamy. For that which he prescribes to certain 
(individuals) he does not prescribe to all.” Does it then follow, too, that to bishops alone he does not 
prescribe what he does enjoin upon all; if what he does prescribe to bishops he does not enjoin upon all? 
or is it therefore to all because to bishops? and therefore to bishops because to all? For whence is it that 
the bishops and clergy come? Is it not from all? If all are not bound to monogamy, whence are 
monogamists (to be taken) into the clerical rank? Will some separate order of monogamists have to be 
instituted, from which to make selection for the clerical body? (No); but when we are extolling and 
inflating ourselves in opposition to the clergy, then “we are all one:” then “we are all priests, because He 
hath made us priests to (His) God and Father.” When we are challenged to a thorough equalization with 
the sacerdotal discipline, we lay down the (priestly) fillets, and (still) are on a par! The question in hand 
(when the apostle was writing), was with reference to Ecclesiastical Orders—what son of men ought to be 
ordained. It was therefore fitting that all the form of the common discipline should be set forth on its fore- 
front, as an edict to be in a certain sense universally and carefully attended to, that the laity might the 
better know that they must themselves observe that order which was indispensable to their overseers; 
and that even the office of honour itself might not flatter itself in anything tending to licence, as if on the 
ground of privilege of position. The Holy Spirit foresaw that some would say, “All things are lawful to 
bishops;” just as that bishop of Utina of yours feared not even the Scantinian law. Why, how many 
digamists, too, preside in your churches; insulting the apostle, of course: at all events, not blushing when 
these passages are read under their presidency! 


Come, now, you who think that an exceptional law of monogamy is made with reference to bishops, 
abandon withal your remaining disciplinary titles, which, together with monogamy, are ascribed to 
bishops. Refuse to be “irreprehensible, sober, of good morals, orderly, hospitable, easy to be taught;” nay, 
indeed, (be) “given to wine, prompt with the hand to strike, combative, money-loving, not ruling your 
house, nor caring for your children’s discipline,”—no, nor “courting good renown even from strangers.” 
For if bishops have a law of their own teaching monogamy, the other (characteristics) likewise, which will 
be the fitting concomitants of monogamy, will have been written (exclusively) for bishops. With laics, 
however, to whom monogamy is not suitable, the other (characteristics) also have nothing to do. (Thus), 
Psychic, you have (if you please) evaded the bonds of discipline in its entirety! Be consistent in 
prescribing, that “what is enjoined upon certain (individuals) is not enjoined upon all;” or else, if the other 
(characteristics) indeed are common, but monogamy is imposed upon bishops alone, (tell me), pray, 
whether they alone are to be pronounced Christians upon whom is conferred the entirety of discipline? 


CHAPTER XIII 


FURTHER OBJECTIONS FROM ST. PAUL ANSWERED 


“But again, writing to Timotheus, he wills the very young (women) to marry, bear children, act the 
housewife.’“ He is (here) directing (his speech) to such as he denotes above—”very young widows,” who, 
after being, “apprehended” in widowhood, and (subsequently) wooed for some length of time, after they 
have had Christ in their affections, “wish to marry, having judgment, because they have rescinded the first 
faith,”—that (faith), to wit, by which they were “found” in widowhood, and, after professing it, do not 
persevere. For which reason he “wills” them to “marry,” for fear of their subsequently rescinding the first 
faith of professed widowhood; not to sanction their marrying as often as ever they may refuse to 
persevere in a widowhood plied with temptation—nay, rather, spent in indulgence. 


“We read him withal writing to the Romans: But the woman who is under an husband, is bound to her 
husband (while) living; but if he shall have died, she has been emancipated from the law of the husband.’ 
Doubtless, then, the husband living, she will be thought to commit adultery if she shall have been joined 
to a second husband. If, however, the husband shall have died, she has been freed from (his) law, (so) that 
she is not an adulteress if made (wife) to another husband.” But read the sequel as well in order that this 
sense, which flatters you, may evade (your grasp). “And so,” he says, “my brethren, be ye too made dead 


to the law through the body of Christ, that ye may be made (subject) to a second,—to Him, namely, who 
hath risen from the dead, that we may bear fruit to God. For when we were in the flesh, the passions of 
sin, which (passions) used to be efficiently caused through the law, (wrought) in our members unto the 
bearing of fruit to death; but now we have been emancipated from the law, being dead (to that) in which 
we used to be held, unto the serving of God in newness of spirit, and not in oldness of letter.” Therefore, if 
he bids us “be made dead to the law through the body of Christ,” (which is the Church, which consists in 
the spirit of newness,) not “through the letter of oldness,” (that is, of the law,)—taking you away from the 
law, which does not keep a wife, when her husband is dead, from becoming (wife) to another husband—he 
reduces you to (subjection to) the contrary condition, that you are not to marry when you have lost your 
husband; and in as far as you would not be accounted an adulteress if you became (wife) to a second 
husband after the death of your (first) husband, if you were still bound to act in (subjection to) the law, in 
so far as a result of the diversity of (your) condition, he does prejudge you (guilty) of adultery if, after the 
death of your husband, you do marry another: inasmuch as you have now been made dead to the law, it 
cannot be lawful for you, now that you have withdrawn from that (law) in the eye of which it was lawful 
for you. 


CHAPTER XIV 


EVEN IF THE PERMISSION HAD BEEN GIVEN BY ST. PAUL IN THE SENSE WHICH THE PSYCHICS ALLEGE, IT WAS 
MERELY LIKE THE MOSAIC PERMISSION OF DIVORCE—A CONDESCENSION TO HUMAN HARD-HEARTEDNESS 


Now, if the apostle had even absolutely permitted marriage when one’s partner has been lost 
subsequently to (conversion to) the faith, he would have done (it), just as (he did) the other (actions) 
which he did adversely to the (strict) letter of his own rule, to suit the circumstances of the times: 
circumcising Timotheus on account of “supposititious false brethren;” and leading certain “shaven men” 
into the temple on account of the observant watchfulness of the Jews—he who chastises the Galatians 
when they desire to live in (observance of) the law. But so did circumstances require him to “become all 
things to all, in order to gain all;” “travailing in birth with them until Christ should be formed in them;” 
and “cherishing, as it were a nurse,” the little ones of faith, by teaching them some things “by way of 
indulgence, not by way of command”—for it is one thing to indulge, another to bid—permitting a 
temporary licence of re-marriage on account of the “weakness of the flesh,” just as Moses of divorcing on 
account of “the hardness of the heart.” 


And here, accordingly, we will render the supplement of this (his) meaning. For if Christ abrogated what 
Moses enjoined, because “from the beginning (it) was not so;” and (if)—this being so—Christ will not 
therefore be reputed to have come from some other Power; why may not the Paraclete, too, have 
abrogated an indulgence which Paul granted—because second marriage withal “was not from the 
beginning”—without deserving on this account to be regarded with suspicion, as if he were an alien spirit, 
provided only that the superinduction be worthy of God and of Christ? If it was worthy of God and of 
Christ to check “hard-heartedness” when the time (for its indulgence) was fully expired, why should it not 
be more worthy both of God and of Christ to shake off “infirmity of the flesh” when “the time” is already 
more “wound up?” If it is just that marriage be not severed, it is, of course, honourable too that it be not 
iterated. In short, in the estimation of the world, each is accounted a mark of good discipline: one under 
the name of concord; one, of modesty. “Hardness of heart” reigned till Christ’s time; let “infirmity of the 
flesh” (be content to) have reigned till the time of the Paraclete. The New Law abrogated divorce—it had 
(somewhat) to abrogate; the New Prophecy (abrogates) second marriage, (which is) no less a divorce of 
the former (marriage). But the “hardness of heart” yielded to Christ more readily than the “infirmity of 
the flesh.” The latter claims Paul in its own support more than the former Moses; if, indeed, it is claiming 
him in its support when it catches at his indulgence, (but) refuses his prescript—eluding his more 
deliberate opinions and his constant “wills,” not suffering us to render to the apostle the (obedience) 
which he “prefers.” 


And how long will this most shameless “infirmity” persevere in waging a war of extermination against the 
“better things?” The time for its indulgence was (the interval) until the Paraclete began His operations, to 
whose coming were deferred by the Lord (the things) which in His day “could not be endured;” which it is 
now no longer competent for any one to be unable to endure, seeing that He through whom the power of 
enduring is granted is not wanting. How long shall we allege “the flesh,” because the Lord said, “the flesh 
is weak?” But He has withal premised that “the Spirit is prompt,” in order that the Spirit may vanquish 
the flesh—that the weak may yield to the stronger. For again He says, “Let him who is able to receive, 
receive (it);” that is, let him who is not able go his way. That rich man did go his way who had not 
“received” the precept of dividing his substance to the needy, and was abandoned by the Lord to his own 
opinion. Nor will “harshness” be on this account imputed to Christ, the ground of the vicious action of 
each individual free-will. “Behold,” saith He, “I have set before thee good and evil.” Choose that which is 
good: if you cannot, because you will not—for that you can if you will He has shown, because He has 
proposed each to your free-will—you ought to depart from Him whose will you do not. 


CHAPTER XV 


UNFAIRNESS OF CHARGING THE DISCIPLES OF THE NEW PROPHECY WITH HARSHNESS. THE CHARGE RATHER 
TO BE RETORTED UPON THE PSYCHICS 


What harshness, therefore, is here on our part, if we renounce (communion with) such as do not the will 
of God? What heresy, if we judge second marriage, as being unlawful, akin to adultery? For what is 
adultery but unlawful marriage? The apostle sets a brand upon those who were wont entirely to forbid 
marriage, who were wont at the same time to lay an interdict on meats which God has created. We, 
however, no more do away with marriage if we abjure its repetition, than we reprobate meats if we fast 
oftener (than others). It is one thing to do away with, another to regulate; it is one thing to lay down a law 
of not marrying, it is another to fix a limit to marrying. To speak plainly, if they who reproach us with 
harshness, or esteem heresy (to exist) in this (our) cause, foster the “infirmity of the flesh” to such a 
degree as to think it must have support accorded to it in frequency of marriage; why do they in another 
case neither accord it support nor foster it with indulgence—when, (namely), torments have reduced it to 
a denial (of the faith)? For, of course, that (infirmity) is more capable of excuse which has fallen in battle, 
than (that) which (has fallen) in the bed-chamber; (that) which has succumbed on the rack, than (that) 
which (has succumbed) on the bridal bed; (that) which has yielded to cruelty, than (that) which (has 
yielded) to appetite; that which has been overcome groaning, than (that) which (has been overcome) in 
heat. But the former they excommunicate, because it has not “endured unto the end:” the latter they prop 
up, as if withal it has “endured unto the end.” Propose (the question) why each has not “endured unto the 
end;” and you will find the cause of that (infirmity) to be more honourable which has been unable to 
sustain savagery, than (of that) which (has been unable to sustain) modesty. And yet not even a 
bloodwrung—not to say an immodest—defection does the “infirmity of the flesh” excuse! 


CHAPTER XVI 


WEAKNESS OF THE PLEAS URGED IN DEFENCE OF SECOND MARRIAGE 


But I smile when (the plea of) “infirmity of the flesh” is advanced in opposition (to us: infirmity) which is 
(rather) to be called the height of strength. Iteration of marriage is an affair of strength: to rise again from 
the ease of continence to the works of the flesh, is (a thing requiring) substantial reins. Such “infirmity” is 
equal, to a third, and a fourth, and even (perhaps) a seventh marriage; as (being a thing) which increases 
its strength as often as its weakness; which will no longer have (the support of) an apostle’s authority, but 
of some Hermogenes—wont to marry more women than he paints. For in him matter is abundant: whence 
he presumes that even the soul is material; and therefore much more (than other men) he has not the 
Spirit from God, being no longer even a Psychic, because even his psychic element is not derived from 
God’s afflatus! What if a man allege “indigence,” so as to profess that his flesh is openly prostituted, and 
given in marriage for the sake of maintenance; forgetting that there is to be no careful thought about food 
and clothing? He has God (to look to), the Foster-father even of ravens, the Rearer even of flowers. What 
if he plead the loneliness of his home? as if one woman afforded company to a man ever on the eve of 
flight! He has, of course, a widow (at hand), whom it will be lawful for him to take. Not one such wife, but 
even a plurality, it is permitted to have. What if a man thinks on posterity, with thoughts like the eyes of 
Lot’s wife; so that a man is to make the fact that from his former marriage he has had no children a 
reason for repeating marriage? A Christian, forsooth, will seek heirs, disinherited as he is from the entire 
world! He has “brethren;” he has the Church as his mother. The case is different if men believe that, at 
the bar of Christ as well (as of Rome), action is taken on the principle of the Julian laws; and imagine that 
the unmarried and childless cannot receive their portion in full, in accordance with the testament of God. 
Let such (as thus think), then, marry to the very end; that in this confusion of flesh they, like Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the day of the deluge, may be overtaken by the fated final end of the world. A third saying 
let them add, “Let us eat, and drink, and marry, for to-morrow we shall die;” not reflecting that the “woe” 
(denounced) “on such as are with child, and are giving suck,” will fall far more heavily and bitterly in the 
“universal shaking” of the entire world than it did in the devastation of one fraction of Judaea. Let them 
accumulate by their iterated marriages fruits right seasonable for the last times—breasts heaving, and 
wombs qualmish, and infants whimpering. Let them prepare for Antichrist (children) upon whom he may 
more passionately (than Pharaoh) spend his savagery. He will lead to them murderous midwives. 


CHAPTER XVII 


HEATHEN EXAMPLES CRY SHAME UPON THIS “INFIRMITY OF THE FLESH.” 


They will have plainly a specious privilege to plead before Christ—the everlasting “infirmity of the flesh!” 
But upon this (infirmity) will sit in judgment no longer an Isaac, our monogamist father; or a John, a noted 
voluntary celibate of Christ’s; or a Judith, daughter of Merari; or so many other examples of saints. 
Heathens are wont to be destined our judges. There will arise a queen of Carthage, and give sentence 
upon the Christians, who, refugee as she was, living on alien soil, and at that very time the originator of so 
mighty a state, whereas she ought unasked to have craved royal nuptials, yet, for fear she should 
experience a second marriage, preferred on the contrary rather to “burn” than to “marry.” Her assessor 
will be the Roman matron who, having—albeit it was through noctural violence, nevertheless—known 


another man, washed away with blood the stain of her flesh, that she might avenge upon her own person 
(the honour of) monogamy. There have been, too, who preferred to die for their husbands rather than 
marry after their husbands’ death. To idols, at all events, both monogamy and widowhood serve as 
apparitors. On Fortuna Muliebris, as on Mother Matuta, none but a once wedded woman hangs the 
wreath. Once for all do the Pontifex Maximus and the wife of a Flamen marry. The priestesses of Ceres, 
even during the lifetime and with the consent of their husbands, are widowed by amicable separation. 
There are, too, who may judge us on the ground of absolute continence: the virgins of Vesta, and of the 
Achaian Juno, and of the Scythian Diana, and of the Pythian Apollo. On the ground of continence the 
priests likewise of the famous Egyptian bull will judge the “infirmity” of Christians. Blush, O flesh, who 
hast “put on” Christ! Suffice it thee once for all to marry, whereto “from the beginning” thou wast created, 
whereto by “the end” thou art being recalled! Return at least to the former Adam, if to the last thou canst 
not! Once for all did he taste of the tree; once for all felt concupiscence; once for all veiled his shame; 
once for all blushed in the presence of God; once for all concealed his guilty hue; once for all was exiled 
from the paradise of holiness; once for all thenceforward married. If you were “in him,” you have your 
norm; if you have passed over “into Christ,” you will be bound to be (yet) better. Exhibit (to us) a third 
Adam, and him a digamist; and then you will be able to be what, between the two, you cannot. 


VII 


On Modesty 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. THELWALL. 


Modesty, the flower of manners, the honour of our bodies, the grace of the sexes, the integrity of the 
blood, the guarantee of our race, the basis of sanctity, the pre-indication of every good disposition; rare 
though it is, and not easily perfected, and scarce ever retained in perpetuity, will yet up to a certain point 
linger in the world, if nature shall have laid the preliminary groundwork of it, discipline persuaded to it, 
censorial rigour curbed its excesses—on the hypothesis, that is, that every mental good quality is the 
result either of birth, or else of training, or else of external compulsion. 


But as the conquering power of things evil is on the increase—which is the characteristic of the last times 
—things good are now not allowed either to be born, so corrupted are the seminal principles; or to be 
trained, so deserted are studies; nor to be enforced, so disarmed are the laws. In fact, (the modesty) of 
which we are now beginning (to treat) is by this time grown so obsolete, that it is not the abjuration but 
the moderation of the appetites which modesty is believed to be; and he is held to be chaste enough who 
has not been too chaste. But let the world’s modesty see to itself, together with the world itself: together 
with its inherent nature, if it was wont to originate in birth; its study, if in training; its servitude, if in 
compulsion: except that it had been even more unhappy if it had remained only to prove fruitless, in that it 
had not been in God’s household that its activities had been exercised. I should prefer no good to a vain 
good: what profits it that that should exist whose existence profits not? It is our own good things whose 
position is now sinking; it is the system of Christian modesty which is being shaken to its foundation— 
(Christian modesty), which derives its all from heaven; its nature, “through the laver of regeneration;” its 
discipline, through the instrumentality of preaching; its censorial rigour, through the judgments which 
each Testament exhibits; and is subject to a more constant external compulsion, arising from the 
apprehension or the desire of the eternal fire or kingdom. 


In opposition to this (modesty), could I not have acted the dissembler? I hear that there has even been an 
edict set forth, and a peremptory one too. The Pontifex Maximus—that is, the bishop of bishops—issues an 
edict: “I remit, to such as have discharged (the requirements of) repentance, the sins both of adultery and 
of fornication.” O edict, on which cannot be inscribed, “Good deed!” And where shall this liberality be 
posted up? On the very spot, I suppose, on the very gates of the sensual appetites, beneath the very titles 
of the sensual appetites. There is the place for promulgating such repentance, where the delinquency 
itself shall haunt. There is the place to read the pardon, where entrance shall be made under the hope 
thereof. But it is in the church that this (edict) is read, and in the church that it is pronounced; and (the 
church) is a virgin! Far, far from Christ’s betrothed be such a proclamation! She, the true, the modest, the 
saintly, shall be free from stain even of her ears. She has none to whom to make such a promise; and if she 
have had, she does not make it; since even the earthly temple of God can sooner have been called by the 
Lord a “den of robbers,” than of adulterers and fornicators. 


This too, therefore, shall be a count in my indictment against the Psychics; against the fellowship of 
sentiment also which I myself formerly maintained with them; in order that they may the more cast this in 
my teeth for a mark of fickleness. Repudiation of fellowship is never a pre-indication of sin. As if it were 
not easier to err with the majority, when it is in the company of the few that truth is loved! But, however, a 
profitable fickleness shall no more be a disgrace to me, than I should wish a hurtful one to be an 
ornament. I blush not at an error which I have ceased to hold, because I am delighted at having ceased to 
hold it, because I recognise myself to be better and more modest. No one blushes at his own 
improvement. Even in Christ, knowledge had its stages of growth; through which stages the apostle, too, 
passed. “When I was a child,” he says, “as a child I spake, as a child I understood; but when I became a 
man, those (things) which had been the child’s I abandoned:” so truly did he turn away from his early 
opinions: nor did he sin by becoming an emulator not of ancestral but of Christian traditions, wishing even 
the precision of them who advised the retention of circumcision. And would that the same fate might 
befall those, too, who obtruncate the pure and true integrity of the flesh; amputating not the extremest 
superficies, but the inmost image of modesty itself, while they promise pardon to adulterers and 
fornicators, in the teeth of the primary discipline of the Christian Name; a discipline to which heathendom 
itself bears such emphatic witness, that it strives to punish that discipline in the persons of our females 
rather by defilements of the flesh than tortures; wishing to wrest from them that which they hold dearer 
than life! But now this glory is being extinguished, and that by means of those who ought with all the 
more constancy to refuse concession of any pardon to defilements of this kind, that they make the fear of 
succumbing to adultery and fornication their reason for marrying as often as they please—since “better it 
is to marry than to burn.” No doubt it is for continence sake that incontinence is necessary—the “burning” 


will be extinguished by “fires!” Why, then, do they withal grant indulgence, under the name of repentance, 
to crimes for which they furnish remedies by their law of multinuptialism? For remedies will be idle while 
crimes are indulged, and crimes will remain if remedies are idle. And so, either way, they trifle with 
solicitude and negligence; by taking emptiest precaution against (crimes) to which they grant quarter, and 
granting absurdest quarter to (crimes) against which they take precaution: whereas either precaution is 
not to be taken where quarter is given, or quarter not given where precaution is taken; for they take 
precaution, as if they were unwilling that something should be committed; but grant indulgence, as if they 
were willing it should be committed: whereas, if they be unwilling it should be committed, they ought not 
to grant indulgence; if they be willing to grant indulgence, they ought not to take precaution. For, again, 
adultery and fornication will not be ranked at the same time among the moderate and among the greatest 
sins, so that each course may be equally open with regard to them—the solicitude which takes precaution, 
and the security which grants indulgence. But since they are such as to hold the culminating place among 
crimes, there is no room at once for their indulgence as if they were moderate, and for their precaution as 
if they were greatest. But by us precaution is thus also taken against the greatest, or, (if you will), highest 
(crimes, viz.,) in that it is not permitted, after believing, to know even a second marriage, differentiated 
though it be, to be sure, from the work of adultery and fornication by the nuptial and dotal tablets: and 
accordingly, with the utmost strictness, we excommunicate digamists, as bringing infamy upon the 
Paraclete by the irregularity of their discipline. The self-same liminal limit we fix for adulterers also and 
fornicators; dooming them to pour forth tears barren of peace, and to regain from the Church no ampler 
return than the publication of their disgrace. 


[No Chapter 1] 


CHAPTER II 


GOD JUST AS WELL AS MERCIFUL; ACCORDINGLY, MERCY MUST NOT BE INDISCRIMINATE 


“But,” say they, “God is good,’ and most good,’ and pitiful-hearted,’ and a pitier,’ and abundant in pitiful- 
heartedness,’ which He holds dearer than all sacrifice,’ not thinking the sinner’s death of so much worth 
as his repentance,’ a Saviour of all men, most of all of believers.’ And so it will be becoming for the sons of 
God’ too to be pitiful-hearted’ and peacemakers;’ giving in their turn just as Christ withal hath given to 
us;’ not judging, that we be not judged.’ For to his own lord a man standeth or falleth; who art thou, to 
judge another’s servant?’ Remit, and remission shall be made to thee.’“ Such and so great futilities of 
theirs wherewith they flatter God and pander to themselves, effeminating rather than invigorating 
discipline, with how cogent and contrary (arguments) are we for our part able to rebut,—(arguments) 
which set before us warningly the “severity” of God, and provoke our own constancy? Because, albeit God 
is by nature good, still He is “just” too. For, from the nature of the case, just as He knows how to “heal,” 
so does He withal know how to “smite;” “making peace,” but withal “creating evils;” preferring 
repentance, but withal commanding Jeremiah not to pray for the aversion of ills on behalf of the sinful 
People,—”since, if they shall have fasted,” saith He, “I will not listen to their entreaty.” And again: “And 
pray not thou unto (me) on behalf of the People, and request not on their behalf in prayer and 
supplication, since I will not listen to (them) in the time wherein they shall have invoked me, in the time of 
their affliction.” And further, above, the same preferrer of mercy above sacrifice (says): “And pray not thou 
unto (me) on behalf of this People, and request not that they may obtain mercy, and approach not on their 
behalf unto me, since I will not listen to (them)’—of course when they sue for mercy, when out of 
repentance they weep and fast, and when they offer their self-affliction to God. For God is “jealous,” and is 
One who is not contemptuously derided—derided, namely, by such as flatter His goodness—and who, 
albeit “patient,” yet threatens, through Isaiah, an end of (His) patience. “I have held my peace; shall I 
withal always hold my peace and endure? I have been quiet as (a woman) in birth-throes; I will arise, and 
will make (them) to grow arid.” For “a fire shall proceed before His face, and shall utterly burn His 
enemies;” striking down not the body only, but the souls too, into hell. Besides, the Lord Himself 
demonstrates the manner in which He threatens such as judge: “For with what judgment ye judge, 
judgment shall be given on you.” Thus He has not prohibited judging, but taught (how to do it). Whence 
the apostle withal judges, and that in a case of fornication, that “such a man must be surrendered to 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh;” chiding them likewise because “brethren” were not “judged at the 
bar of the saints:” for he goes on and says, “Io what (purpose is it) for me to judge those who are 
without?” “But you remit, in order that remission may be granted you by God.” The sins which are (thus) 
cleansed are such as a man may have committed against his brother, not against God. We profess, in 
short, in our prayer, that we will grant remission to our debtors; but it is not becoming to distend further, 
on the ground of the authority of such Scriptures, the cable of contention with alternate pull into diverse 
directions; so that one (Scripture) may seem to draw tight, another to relax, the reins of discipline—in 
uncertainty, as it were,—and the latter to debase the remedial aid of repentance through lenity, the former 
to refuse it through austerity. Further: the authority of Scripture will stand within its own limits, without 
reciprocal opposition. The remedial aid of repentance is determined by its own conditions, without 
unlimited concession; and the causes of it themselves are anteriorly distinguished without confusion in 
the proposition. We agree that the causes of repentance are sins. These we divide into two issues: some 
will be remissible, some irremissible: in accordance wherewith it will be doubtful to no one that some 
deserve chastisement, some condemnation. Every sin is dischargeable either by pardon or else by penalty: 
by pardon as the result of chastisement, by penalty as the result of condemnation. Touching this 


difference, we have not only already premised certain antithetical passages of the Scriptures, on one hand 
retaining, on the other remitting, sins; but John, too, will teach us: “If any knoweth his brother to be 
sinning a sin not unto death, he shall request, and life shall be given to him;” because he is not “sinning 
unto death,” this will be remissible. “(There) is a sin unto death; not for this do I say that any is to 
request”—this will be irremissible. So, where there is the efficacious power of “making request,” there 
likewise is that of remission: where there is no (efficacious power) of “making request,” there equally is 
none of remission either. According to this difference of sins, the condition of repentance also is 
discriminated. There will be a condition which may possibly obtain pardon,—in the case, namely, of a 
remissible sin: there will be a condition which can by no means obtain it,—in the case, namely, of an 
irremissible sin. And it remains to examine specially, with regard to the position of adultery and 
fornication, to which class of sins they ought to be assigned. 


CHAPTER III 
AN OBJECTION ANTICIPATED BEFORE THE DISCUSSION ABOVE PROMISED IS COMMENCED 


But before doing this, I will make short work with an answer which meets us from the opposite side, in 
reference to that species of repentance which we are just defining as being without pardon. “Why, if,” say 
they, “there is a repentance which lacks pardon, it immediately follows that such repentance must withal 
be wholly unpractised by you. For nothing is to be done in vain. Now repentance will be practised in vain, 
if it is without pardon. But all repentance is to be practised. Therefore let (us allow that) all obtains 
pardon, that it may not be practised in vain; because it will not be to be practised, if it be practised in 
vain. Now, in vain it is practised, if it shall lack pardon.” Justly, then, do they allege (this argument) 
against us; since they have usurpingly kept in their own power the fruit of this as of other repentance— 
that is, pardon; for, so far as they are concerned, at whose hands (repentance) obtains man’s peace, (it is 
in vain). As regards us, however, who remember that the Lord alone concedes (the pardon of) sins, (and of 
course of mortal ones,) it will not be practised in vain. For (the repentance) being referred back to the 
Lord, and thenceforward lying prostrate before Him, will by this very fact the rather avail to win pardon, 
that it gains it by entreaty from God alone, that it believes not that man’s peace is adequate to its guilt, 
that as far as regards the Church it prefers the blush of shame to the privilege of communion. For before 
her doors it stands, and by the example of its own stigma admonishes all others, and calls at the same 
time to its own aid the brethren’s tears, and returns with an even richer merchandise—their compassion, 
namely—than their communion. And if it reaps not the harvest of peace here, yet it sows the seed of it 
with the Lord; nor does it lose, but prepares, its fruit. It will not fail of emolument if it do not fail in duty. 
Thus, neither is such repentance vain, nor such discipline harsh. Both honour God. The former, by laying 
no flattering unction to itself, will more readily win success; the latter, by assuming nothing to itself, will 
more fully aid. 


CHAPTER IV 
ADULTERY AND FORNICATION SYNONYMOUS 


Having defined the distinction (between the kinds) of repentance, we are by this time, then, able to return 
to the assessment of the sins—whether they be such as can obtain pardon at the hand of men. In the first 
place, (as for the fact) that we call adultery likewise fornication, usage requires (us so to do). “Faith,” 
withal, has a familiar acquaintance with sundry appellations. So, in every one of our little works, we 
carefully guard usage. Besides, if I shall say “adulterium,” and if “stuprum,” the indictment of 
contamination of the flesh will be one and the same. For it makes no difference whether a man assault 
another’s bride or widow, provided it be not his own “female;” just as there is no difference made by 
places—whether it be in chambers or in towers that modesty is massacred. Every homicide, even outside 
a wood, is banditry. So, too, whoever enjoys any other than nuptial intercourse, in whatever place, and in 
the person of whatever woman, makes himself guilty of adultery and fornication. Accordingly, among us, 
secret connections as well—connections, that is, not first professed in presence of the Church—run risk of 
being judged akin to adultery and fornication; nor must we let them, if thereafter woven together by the 
covering of marriage, elude the charge. But all the other frenzies of passions—impious both toward the 
bodies and toward the sexes—beyond the laws of nature, we banish not only from the threshold, but from 
all shelter of the Church, because they are not sins, but monstrosities. 


CHAPTER V 


OF THE PROHIBITION OF ADULTERY IN THE DECALOGUE 


Of how deep guilt, then, adultery—which is likewise a matter of fornication, in accordance with its 
criminal function—is to be accounted, the Law of God first comes to hand to show us; if it is true, (as it is), 
that after interdicting the superstitious service of alien gods, and the making of idols themselves, after 
commending (to religious observance) the veneration of the Sabbath, after commanding a religious regard 
toward parents second (only to that) toward God, (that Law) laid, as the next substratum in strengthening 
and fortifying such counts, no other precept than “Thou shalt not commit adultery.” For after spiritual 
chastity and sanctity followed corporeal integrity. And this (the Law) accordingly fortified, by immediately 


prohibiting its foe, adultery. Understand, consequently, what kind of sin (that must be), the repression of 
which (the Law) ordained next to (that of) idolatry. Nothing that is a second is remote from the first; 
nothing is so close to the first as the second. That which results from the first is (in a sense) another first. 
And so adultery is bordering on idolatry. For idolatry withal, often cast as a reproach upon the People 
under the name of adultery and fornication, will be alike conjoined therewith in fate as in following—will 
be alike co-heir therewith in condemnation as in co-ordination. Yet further: premising “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery,” (the Law) adjoins, “Thou shalt not kill.” It honoured adultery, of course, to which it gives 
the precedence over murder, in the very fore-front of the most holy law, among the primary counts of the 
celestial edict, marking it with the inscription of the very principal sins. From its place you may discern 
the measure, from its rank the station, from its neighbourhood the merit, of each thing. Even evil has a 
dignity, consisting in being stationed at the summit, or else in the centre, of the superlatively bad. I behold 
a certain pomp and circumstance of adultery: on the one side, Idolatry goes before and leads the way; on 
the other, Murder follows in company. Worthily, without doubt, has she taken her seat between the two 
most conspicuous eminences of misdeeds, and has completely filled the vacant space, as it were, in their 
midst, with an equal majesty of crime. Enclosed by such flanks, encircled and supported by such ribs, who 
shall dislocate her from the corporate mass of coherencies, from the bond of neighbour crimes, from the 
embrace of kindred wickednesses, so as to set apart her alone for the enjoyment of repentance? Will not 
on one side Idolatry, on the other Murder, detain her, and (if they have any voice) reclaim: “This is our 
wedge, this our compacting power? By (the standard of) Idolatry we are measured; by her disjunctive 
intervention we are conjoined; to her, outjutting from our midst, we are united; the Divine Scripture has 
made us concorporate; the very letters are our glue; herself can no longer exist without us. Many and 
many a time do I, Idolatry, subminister occasion to Adultery; witness my groves and my mounts, and the 
living waters, and the very temples in cities, what mighty agents we are for overthrowing modesty.’ I also, 
Murder, sometimes exert myself on behalf of Adultery. To omit tragedies, witness nowadays the poisoners, 
witness the magicians, how many seductions I avenge, how many rivalries I revenge; how many guards, 
how many informers, how many accomplices, I make away with. Witness the midwives likewise, how many 
adulterous conceptions are slaughtered.’ Even among Christians there is no adultery without us. 
Wherever the business of the unclean spirit is, there are idolatries; wherever a man, by being polluted, is 
slain, there too is murder. Therefore the remedial aids of repentance will not be suitable to them, or else 
they will likewise be to us. We either detain Adultery, or else follow her.” These words the sins themselves 
do speak. If the sins are deficient in speech, hard by (the door of the church) stands an idolater, hard by 
stands a murderer; in their midst stands, too, an adulterer. Alike, as the duty of repentance bids, they sit 
in sackcloth and bristle in ashes; with the self-same weeping they groan; with the selfsame prayers they 
make their circuits; with the self-same knees they supplicate; the self-same mother they invoke. What 
doest thou, gentlest and humanest Discipline? Either to all these will it be thy duty so to be, for “blessed 
are the peacemakers;” or else, if not to all, it will be thy duty to range thyself on our side. Dost thou once 
for all condemn the idolater and the murderer, but take the adulterer out from their midst?—(the 
adulterer), the successor of the idolater, the predecessor of the murderer, the colleague of each? It is “an 
accepting of person:” the more pitiable repentances thou hast left (unpitied) behind! 


CHAPTER VI 


EXAMPLES OF SUCH OFFENCES UNDER THE OLD DISPENSATION NO PATTERN FOR THE DISCIPLES OF THE NEW. 
BUT EVEN THE OLD HAS EXAMPLES OF VENGEANCE UPON SUCH OFFENCES 


Plainly, if you show by what patronages of heavenly precedents and precepts it is that you open to 
adultery alone—and therein to fornication also—the gate of repentance, at this very line our hostile 
encounter will forthwith cross swords. Yet I must necessarily prescribe you a law, not to stretch out your 
hand after the old things, not to look backwards: for “the old things are passed away,” according to Isaiah; 
and “a renewing hath been renewed,” according to Jeremiah; and “forgetful of former things, we are 
reaching forward,” according to the apostle; and “the law and the prophets (were) until John,” according 
to the Lord. For even if we are just now beginning with the Law in demonstrating (the nature of) adultery, 
it is justly with that phase of the law which Christ has “not dissolved, but fulfilled.” For it is the “burdens” 
of the law which were “until John,” not the remedial virtues. It is the “yokes” of “works” that have been 
rejected, not those of disciplines. “Liberty in Christ” has done no injury to innocence. The law of piety, 
sanctity, humanity, truth, chastity, justice, mercy, benevolence, modesty, remains in its entirety; in which 
law “blessed (is) the man who shall meditate by day and by night.” About that (law) the same David (says) 
again: “The law of the Lord (is) unblameable, converting souls; the statutes of the Lord (are) direct, 
delighting hearts; the precept of the Lord far-shining, enlightening eyes.” Thus, too, the apostle: “And so 
the law indeed is holy, and the precept holy and most good”—”Thou shalt not commit adultery,” of course. 
But he had withal said above: “Are we, then, making void the law through faith? Far be it; but we are 
establishing the law’—forsooth in those (points) which, being even now interdicted by the New 
Testament, are prohibited by an even more emphatic precept: instead of, “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery,” “Whoever shall have seen with a view to concupiscence, hath already committed adultery in his 
own heart;” and instead of, “Thou shalt not kill,” “Whoever shall have said to his brother, Racha, shall be 
in danger of hell.” Ask (yourself) whether the law of not committing adultery be still in force, to which has 
been added that of not indulging concupiscence. Besides, if any precedents (taken from the Old 
Dispensation) shall favour you in (the secrecy of) your bosom, they shall not be set in opposition to this 
discipline which we are maintaining. For it is in vain that an additional law has been reared, condemning 


the origin even of sins—that is, concupiscences and wills—no less than the actual deeds; if the fact that 
pardon was of old in some cases conceded to adultery is to be a reason why it shall be conceded at the 
present day. “What will be the reward attaching to the restrictions imposed upon the more fully developed 
discipline of the present day, except that the elder (discipline) may be made the agent for granting 
indulgence to your prostitution?” In that case, you will grant pardon to the idolater too, and to every 
apostate, because we find the People itself, so often guilty of these crimes, as often reinstated in their 
former privileges. You will maintain communion, too, with the murderer: because Ahab, by deprecation, 
washed away (the guilt of) Naboth’s blood; and David, by confession, purged Uriah’s slaughter, together 
with its cause—adultery. That done, you will condone incests, too, for Lot’s sake; and fornications 
combined with incest, for Judah’s sake; and base marriages with prostitutes, for Hosea’s sake; and not 
only the frequent repetition of marriage, but its simultaneous plurality, for our fathers’ sakes: for, of 
course, it is meet that there should also be a perfect equality of grace in regard of all deeds to which 
indulgence was in days bygone granted, if on the ground of some pristine precedent pardon is claimed for 
adultery. We, too, indeed have precedents in the self-same antiquity on the side of our opinion,— 
(precedents) of judgment not merely not waived, but even summarily executed upon fornication. And of 
course it is a sufficient one, that so vast a number—(the number) of 24,000—of the People, when they 
committed fornication with the daughters of Madian, fell in one plague. But, with an eye to the glory of 
Christ, I prefer to derive (my) discipline from Christ. Grant that the pristine days may have had—if the 
Psychics please—even a right of (indulging) every immodesty; grant that, before Christ, the flesh may 
have disported itself, nay, may have perished before its Lord went to seek and bring it back: not yet was it 
worthy of the gift of salvation; not yet apt for the office of sanctity. It was still, up to that time, accounted 
as being in Adam, with its own vicious nature, easily indulging concupiscence after whatever it had seen 
to be “attractive to the sight,” and looking back at the lower things, and checking its itching with fig- 
leaves. Universally inherent was the virus of lust—the dregs which are formed out of milk contain it— 
(dregs) fitted (for so doing), in that even the waters themselves had not yet been bathed. But when the 
Word of God descended into flesh,—(flesh) not unsealed even by marriage,—and “the Word was made 
flesh,”—(flesh) never to be unsealed by marriage,—which was to find its way to the tree not of 
incontinence, but of endurance; which was to taste from that tree not anything sweet, but something 
bitter; which was to pertain not to the infernal regions, but to heaven; which was to be precinct not with 
the leaves of lasciviousness, but the flowers of holiness; which was to impart to the waters its own purities 
—thenceforth, whatever flesh (is) “in Christ” has lost its pristine soils, is now a thing different, emerges in 
a new state, no longer (generated) of the slime of natural seed, nor of the grime of concupiscence, but of 
“pure water” and a “clean Spirit.” And, accordingly, why excuse it on the ground of pristine precedent? It 
did not bear the names of “body of Christ,” of “members of Christ,” of “temple of God,” at the time when it 
used to obtain pardon for adultery. And thus if, from the moment when it changed its condition, and 
“having been baptized into Christ put on Christ,” and was “redeemed with a great price”—”the blood,” to 
wit, “of the Lord and Lamb”—you take hold of any one precedent (be it precept, or law, or sentence,) of 
indulgence granted, or to be granted, to adultery and fornication,—you have likewise at our hands a 
definition of the time from which the age of the question dates. 


CHAPTER VII 
OF THE PARABLES OF THE LOST EWE AND THE LOST DRACHMA 


You shall have leave to begin with the parables, where you have the lost ewe re-sought by the Lord, and 
carried back on His shoulders. Let the very paintings upon your cups come forward to show whether even 
in them the figurative meaning of that sheep will shine through (the outward semblance, to teach) 
whether a Christian or heathen sinner be the object it aims at in the matter of restoration. For we put ina 
demurrer arising out of the teaching of nature, out of the law of ear and tongue, out of the soundness of 
the mental faculty, to the effect that such answers are always given as are called forth (by the question,— 
answers), that is, to the (questions) which call them forth. That which was calling forth (an answer in the 
present case) was, I take it, the fact that the Pharisees were muttering in indignation at the Lord’s 
admitting to His society heathen publicans and sinners, and communicating with them in food. When, in 
reply to this, the Lord had figured the restoration of the lost ewe, to whom else is it credible that he 
configured it but to the lost heathen, about whom the question was then in hand,—not about a Christian, 
who up to that time had no existence? Else, what kind of (hypothesis) is it that the Lord, like a quibbler in 
answering, omitting the present subject-matter which it was His duty to refute, should spend His labour 
about one yet future? “But a sheep’ properly means a Christian, and the Lord’s flock’ is the people of the 
Church, and the good shepherd’ is Christ; and hence in the sheep’ we must understand a Christian who 
has erred from the Church’s flock.’” In that case, you make the Lord to have given no answer to the 
Pharisees’ muttering, but to your presumption. And yet you will be bound so to defend that presumption, 
as to deny that the (points) which you think applicable to Christians are referable to a heathen. Tell me, is 
not all mankind one flock of God? Is not the same God both Lord and Shepherd of the universal nations? 
Who more “perishes” from God than the heathen, so long as he “errs?” Who is more “re-sought” by God 
than the heathen, when he is recalled by Christ? In fact, it is among heathens that this order finds 
antecedent place; if, that is, Christians are not otherwise made out of heathens than by being first “lost,” 
and “re-sought” by God, and “carried back” by Christ. So likewise ought this order to be kept, that we 
may interpret any such (figure) with reference to those in whom it finds prior place. But you, I take it, 


would wish this: that He should represent the ewe as lost not from a flock, but from an ark or a chest! In 
like manner, albeit He calls the remaining number of the heathens “righteous,” it does not follow that He 
shows them to be Christians; dealing as He is with Jews, and at that very moment refuting them, because 
they were indignant at the hope of the heathens. But in order to express, in opposition to the Pharisees’ 
envy, His own grace and goodwill even in regard of one heathen, He preferred the salvation of one sinner 
by repentance to theirs by righteousness; or else, pray, were the Jews not “righteous,” and such as “had 
no need of repentance,” having, as they had, as pilotages of discipline and instruments of fear, “the Law 
and the Prophets?” He set them therefore in the parable—and if not such as they were, yet such as they 
ought to have been—that they might blush the more when they heard that repentance was necessary to 
others, and not to themselves. 


Similarly, the parable of the drachma, as being called forth out of the same subject-matter, we equally 
interpret with reference to a heathen; albeit it had been “lost” in a house, as it were in the church; albeit 
“found” by aid of a “lamp,” as it were by aid of God’s word. Nay, but this whole world is the one house of 
all; in which world it is more the heathen, who is found in darkness, whom the grace of God enlightens, 
than the Christian, who is already in God’s light. Finally, it is one “straying” which is ascribed to the ewe 
and the drachma: (and this is an evidence in my favour); for if the parables had been composed with a 
view to a Christian sinner, after the loss of his faith, a second loss and restoration of them would have 
been noted. 


I will now withdraw for a short time from this position; in order that I may, even by withdrawing, the more 
recommend it, when I shall have succeeded even thus also in confuting the presumption of the opposite 
side. I admit that the sinner portrayed in each parable is one who is already a Christian; yet not that on 
this account must he be affirmed to be such an one as can be restored, through repentance, from the 
crime of adultery and fornication. For although he be said to “have perished,” there will be the kind of 
perdition to treat of; inasmuch as the “ewe” “perished” not by dying, but by straying; and the “drachma” 
not by being destroyed, but by being hidden. In this sense, a thing which is safe may be said to “have 
perished.” Therefore the believer, too, “perishes,” by lapsing out of (the right path) into a public exhibition 
of charioteering frenzy, or gladiatorial gore, or scenic foulness, or athletic vanity; or else if he has lent the 
aid of any special “arts of curiosity” to sports, to the convivialities of heathen solemnity, to official 
exigence, to the ministry of another’s idolatry; if he has impaled himself upon some word of ambiguous 
denial, or else of blasphemy. For some such cause he has been driven outside the flock; or even himself, 
perhaps, by anger, by pride, by jealousy, (or)—as, in fact, often happens—by disdaining to submit to 
chastisement, has broken away (from it). He ought to be re-sought and recalled. That which can be 
recovered does not “perish,” unless it persist in remaining outside. You will well interpret the parable by 
recalling the sinner while he is still living. But, for the adulterer and fornicator, who is there who has not 
pronounced him to be dead immediately upon commission of the crime? With what face will you restore to 
the flock one who is dead, on the authority of that parable which recalls a sheep not dead? 


Finally, if you are mindful of the prophets, when they are chiding the shepherds, there is a word—I think it 
is Ezekiel’s: “Shepherds, behold, ye devour the milk, and clothe you with the fleeces: what is strong ye 
have slain; what is weak ye have not tended; what is shattered ye have not bound; what has been driven 
out ye have not brought back; what has perished ye have not re-sought.” Pray, does he withal upbraid 
them at all concerning that which is dead, that they have taken no care to restore that too to the flock? 
Plainly, he makes it an additional reproach that they have caused the sheep to perish, and to be eaten up 
by the beasts of the field; nor can they either “perish mortally,” or be “eaten up,” if they are left 
remaining. “Is it not possible—(granting) that ewes which have been mortally lost, and eaten up, are 
recovered—that (in accordance also with the example of the drachma (lost and found again) even within 
the house of God, the Church) there may be some sins of a moderate character, proportionable to the 
small size and the weight of a drachma, which, lurking in the same Church, and by and by in the same 
discovered, forthwith are brought to an end in the same with the joy of amendment?” But of adultery and 
fornication it is not a drachma, but a talent, (which is the measure); and for searching them out there is 
need not of the javelin-light of a lamp, but of the spear-like ray of the entire sun. No sooner has (such a) 
man made his appearance than he is expelled from the Church; nor does he remain there; nor does he 
cause joy to the Church which discovers him, but grief; nor does he invite the congratulation of her 
neighbours, but the fellowship in sadness of the surrounding fraternities. 


By comparison, even in this way, of this our interpretation with theirs, the arguments of both the ewe and 
the drachma will all the more refer to the heathen, that they cannot possibly apply to the Christian guilty 
of the sin for the sake of which they are wrested into a forced application to the Christian on the opposite 
side. 


CHAPTER VIII 
OF THE PRODIGAL SON 


But, however, the majority of interpreters of the parables are deceived by the self-same result as is of very 
frequent occurrence in the case of embroidering garments with purple. When you think that you have 
judiciously harmonized the proportions of the hues, and believe yourself to have succeeded in skilfully 


giving vividness to their mutual combination; presently, when each body (of colour) and (the various) 
lights are fully developed, the convicted diversity will expose all the error. In the self-same darkness, 
accordingly, with regard to the parable of the two sons also, they are led by some figures (occurring in it), 
which harmonize in hue with the present (state of things), to wander out of the path of the true light of 
that comparison which the subject-matter of the parable presents. For they set down, as represented in 
the two sons, two peoples—the elder the Jewish, the younger the Christian: for they cannot in the sequel 
arrange for the Christian sinner, in the person of the younger son, to obtain pardon, unless in the person 
of the elder they first portray the Jewish. Now, if I shall succeed in showing that the Jewish fails to suit the 
comparison of the elder son, the consequence of course will be, that the Christian will not be admissible 
(as represented) by the joint figure of the younger son. For although the Jew withal be called “a son,” and 
an “elder one,” inasmuch as he had priority in adoption; although, too, he envy the Christian the 
reconciliation of God the Father,—a point which the opposite side most eagerly catches at,—still it will be 
no speech of a Jew to the Father: “Behold, in how many years do I serve Thee, and Thy precept have I 
never transgressed.” For when has the Jew not been a transgressor of the law; hearing with the ear, and 
not hearing; holding in hatred him who reproveth in the gates, and in scorn holy speech? So, too, it will be 
no speech of the Father to the Jew: “Thou art always with Me, and all Mine are thine.” For the Jews are 
pronounced “apostate sons, begotten indeed and raised on high, but who have not understood the Lord, 
and who have quite forsaken the Lord, and have provoked unto anger the Holy One of Israel.” That all 
things, plainly, were conceded to the Jew, we shall admit; but he has likewise had every more savoury 
morsel torn from his throat, not to say the very land of paternal promise. And accordingly the Jew at the 
present day, no less than the younger son, having squandered God’s substance, is a beggar in alien 
territory, serving even until now its princes, that is, the princes of this world. Seek, therefore, the 
Christians some other as their brother; for the Jew the parable does not admit. Much more aptly would 
they have matched the Christian with the elder, and the Jew with the younger son, “according to the 
analogy of faith,” if the order of each people as intimated from Rebecca’s womb permitted the inversion: 
only that (in that case) the concluding paragraph would oppose them; for it will be fitting for the Christian 
to rejoice, and not to grieve, at the restoration of Israel, if it be true, (as it is), that the whole of our hope 
is intimately united with the remaining expectation of Israel. Thus, even if some (features in the parable) 
are favourable, yet by others of a contrary significance the thorough carrying out of this comparison is 
destroyed; although (albeit all points be capable of corresponding with mirror-like accuracy) there be one 
cardinal danger in interpretations—the danger lest the felicity of our comparisons be tempered with a 
different aim from that which the subject-matter of each particular parable has bidden us (temper it). For 
we remember (to have seen) actors withal, while accommodating allegorical gestures to their ditties, 
giving expression to such as are far different from the immediate plot, and scene, and character, and yet 
with the utmost congruity. But away with extraordinary ingenuity, for it has nothing to do with our subject. 
Thus heretics, too, apply the self-same parables where they list, and exclude them (in other cases)—not 
where they ought—with the utmost aptitude. Why the utmost aptitude? Because from the very beginning 
they have moulded together the very subject-matters of their doctrines in accordance with the opportune 
incidences of the parables. Loosed as they are from the constraints of the rule of truth, they have had 
leisure, of course, to search into and put together those things of which the parables seem (to be 
symbolical). 


CHAPTER IX 


CERTAIN GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PARABOLIC INTERPRETATION. THESE APPLIED TO THE PARABLES NOW 
UNDER CONSIDERATION, ESPECIALLY TO THAT OF THE PRODIGAL SON 


We, however, who do not make the parables the sources whence we devise our subject-matters, but the 
subject-matters the sources whence we interpret the parables, do not labour hard, either, to twist all 
things (into shape) in the exposition, while we take care to avoid all contradictions. Why “an hundred 
sheep?” and why, to be sure, “ten drachmas?” And what is that “besom?” Necessary it was that He who 
was desiring to express the extreme pleasure which the salvation of one sinner gives to God, should name 
some special quantity of a numerical whole from which to describe that “one” had perished. Necessary it 
was that the style of one engaged in searching for a “drachma” in a “house,” should be aptly fitted with 
the helpful accompaniment of a “besom” as well as of a “lamp.” For curious niceties of this kind not only 
render some things suspected, but, by the subtlety of forced explanations, generally lead away from the 
truth. There are, moreover, some points which are just simply introduced with a view to the structure and 
disposition and texture of the parable, in order that they may be worked up throughout to the end for 
which the typical example is being provided. Now, of course the (parable of) the two sons will point to the 
same end as (those of) the drachma and the ewe: for it has the self-same cause (to call it forth) as those to 
which it coheres, and the selfsame “muttering,” of course, of the Pharisees at the intercourse between the 
Lord and heathens. Or else, if any doubts that in the land of Judea, subjugated as it had been long since by 
the hand of Pompey and of Lucullus, the publicans were heathens, let him read Deuteronomy: “There shall 
be no tribute-weigher of the sons of Israel.” Nor would the name of publicans have been so execrable in 
the eyes of the Lord, unless as being a “strange” name,—a (name) of such as put up the pathways of the 
very sky, and earth, and sea, for sale. Moreover, when (the writer) adjoins “sinners” to “publicans,” it does 
not follow that he shows them to have been Jews, albeit some may possibly have been so; but by placing 
on a par the one genus of heathens—some sinners by office, that is, publicans; some by nature, that is, not 
publicans—he has drawn a distinction between them. Besides, the Lord would not have been censured for 


partaking of food with Jews, but with heathens, from whose board the Jewish discipline excludes (its 
disciples). 


Now we must proceed, in the case of the prodigal son, to consider first that which is more useful; for no 
adjustment of examples, albeit in the most nicely-poised balance, shall be admitted if it shall prove to be 
most hurtful to salvation. But the whole system of salvation, as it is comprised in the maintenance of 
discipline, we see is being subverted by that interpretation which is affected by the opposite side. For if it 
is a Christian who, after wandering far from his Father, squanders, by living heathenishly, the “substance” 
received from God his Father,—(the substance), of course, of baptism—(the substance), of course, of the 
Holy Spirit, and (in consequence) of eternal hope; if, stripped of his mental “goods,” he has even handed 
his service over to the prince of the world—who else but the devil?—and by him being appointed over the 
business of “feeding swine”—of tending unclean spirits, to wit—has recovered his senses so as to return to 
his Father,—the result will be, that, not adulterers and fornicators, but idolaters, and blasphemers, and 
renegades, and every class of apostates, will by this parable make satisfaction to the Father; and in this 
way (it may) rather (be said that) the whole “substance” of the sacrament is most truly wasted away. For 
who will fear to squander what he has the power of afterwards recovering? Who will be careful to 
preserve to perpetuity what he will be able to lose not to perpetuity? Security in sin is likewise an appetite 
for it. Therefore the apostate withal will recover his former “garment,” the robe of the Holy Spirit; and a 
renewal of the “ring,” the sign and seal of baptism; and Christ will again be “slaughtered;” and he will 
recline on that couch from which such as are unworthily clad are wont to be lifted by the torturers, and 
cast away into darkness,—much more such as have been stripped. It is therefore a further step if it is not 
expedient, (any more than reasonable), that the story of the prodigal son should apply to a Christian. 
Wherefore, if the image of a “son” is not entirely suitable to a Jew either, our interpretation shall be 
simply governed with an eye to the object the Lord had in view. The Lord had come, of course, to save that 
which “had perished;” “a Physician” necessary to “the sick” “more than to the whole.” This fact He was in 
the habit both of typifying in parables and preaching in direct statements. Who among men “perishes,” 
who falls from health, but he who knows not the Lord? Who is “safe and sound,” but he who knows the 
Lord? These two classes—”brothers” by birth—this parable also will signify. See whether the heathen have 
in God the Father the “substance” of origin, and wisdom, and natural power of Godward recognition; by 
means of which power the apostle withal notes that “in the wisdom of God, the world through wisdom 
knew not God,”—(wisdom) which, of course, it had received originally from God. This (“substance”), 
accordingly, he “squandered;” having been cast by his moral habits far from the Lord, amid the errors and 
allurements and appetites of the world, where, compelled by hunger after truth, he handed himself over 
to the prince of this age. He set him over “swine,” to feed that flock familiar to demons, where he would 
not be master of a supply of vital food, and at the same time would see others (engaged) in a divine work, 
having abundance of heavenly bread. He remembers his Father, God; he returns to Him when he has been 
satisfied; he receives again the pristine “garment,”—the condition, to wit, which Adam by transgression 
had lost. The “ring” also he is then wont to receive for the first time, wherewith, after being interrogated, 
he publicly seals the agreement of faith, and thus thenceforward feeds upon the “fatness” of the Lord’s 
body,—the Eucharist, to wit. This will be the prodigal son, who never in days bygone was thrifty; who was 
from the first prodigal, because not from the first a Christian. Him withal, returning from the world to the 
Father’s embraces, the Pharisees mourned over, in the persons of the “publicans and sinners.” And 
accordingly to this point alone the elder brother’s envy is adapted: not because the Jews were innocent, 
and obedient to God, but because they envied the nation salvation; being plainly they who ought to have 
been “ever with” the Father. And of course it is immediately over the first calling of the Christian that the 
Jew groans, not over his second restoration: for the former reflects its rays even upon the heathen; but 
the latter, which takes place in the churches, is not known even to the Jews. I think that I have advanced 
interpretations more consonant with the subject-matter of the parables, and the congruity of things, and 
the preservation of disciplines. But if the view with which the opposite party is eager to mould the ewe, 
and the drachma, and the voluptuousness of the son to the shape of the Christian sinner, is that they may 
endow adultery and fornication with (the gift of) repentance; it will be fitting either that all other crimes 
equally capital should be conceded remissible, or else that their peers, adultery and fornication, should be 
retained inconcessible. 


But it is more (to the point) that it is not lawful to draw conclusions about anything else than the subject 
which was immediately in hand. In short, if it were lawful to transfer the parables to other ends (than they 
were originally intended for), it would be rather to martyrdom that we would direct the hope drawn from 
those now in question; for that is the only thing which, after all his substance has been squandered, will 
be able to restore the son; and will joyfully proclaim that the drachma has been found, albeit among all 
(rubbish) on a dungheap; and will carry back into the flock on the shoulders of the Lord Himself the ewe, 
fugitive though she have been over all that is rough and rugged. But we prefer, if it must be so, to be less 
wise in the Scriptures, than to be wise against them. We are as much bound to keep the sense of the Lord 
as His precept. Transgression in interpretation is not lighter than in conversation. 


CHAPTER X 


REPENTANCE MORE COMPETENT TO HEATHENS THAN TO CHRISTIANS 


When, therefore, the yoke which forbade the discussion of these parables with a view to the heathens has 


been shaken off, and the necessity once for all discerned or admitted of not interpreting otherwise than is 
(suitable to) the subject-matter of the proposition; they contend in the next place, that the official 
proclamation of repentance is not even applicable to heathens, since their sins are not amenable to it, 
imputable as they are to ignorance, which nature alone renders culpable before God. Hence the remedies 
are unintelligible to such to whom the perils themselves are unintelligible: whereas the principle of 
repentance finds there its corresponding place where sin is committed with conscience and will, where 
both the fault and the favour are intelligible; that he who mourns, he who prostrates himself, is he who 
knows both what he has lost and what he will recover if he makes to God the offering of his repentance— 
to God who, of course, offers that repentance rather to sons than to strangers. 


Was that, then, the reason why Jonah thought not repentance necessary to the heathen Ninevites, when 
he tergiversated in the duty of preaching? or did he rather, foreseeing the mercy of God poured forth even 
upon strangers, fear that that mercy would, as it were, destroy (the credit of) his proclamation? and 
accordingly, for the sake of a profane city, not yet possessed of a knowledge of God, still sinning in 
ignorance, did the prophet well-nigh perish? except that he suffered a typical example of the Lord’s 
passion, which was to redeem heathens as well (as others) on their repentance. It is enough for me that 
even John, when “strewing the Lord’s ways,” was the herald of repentance no less to such as were on 
military service and to publicans, than to the sons of Abraham. The Lord Himself presumed repentance on 
the part of the Sidonians and Tyrians if they had seen the evidences of His “miracles.” 


Nay, but I will even contend that repentance is more competent to natural sinners than to voluntary. For 
he will merit its fruit who has not yet used more than he who has already withal abused it; and remedies 
will be more effective on their first application than when outworn. No doubt the Lord is “kind” to “the 
unthankful,” rather than to the ignorant! and “merciful” to the “reprobates” sooner than to such as have 
yet had no probation! so that insults offered to His clemency do not rather incur His anger than His 
caresses! and He does not more willingly impart to strangers that (clemency) which, in the case of His 
own sons, He has lost, seeing that He has thus adopted the Gentiles while the Jews make sport of His 
patience! But what the Psychics mean is this—that God, the Judge of righteousness, prefers the 
repentance to the death of that sinner who has preferred death to repentance! If this is so, it is by sinning 
that we merit favour. 


Come, you rope-walker upon modesty, and chastity, and every kind of sexual sanctity, who, by the 
instrumentality of a discipline of this nature remote from the path of truth, mount with uncertain footstep 
upon a most slender thread, balancing flesh with spirit, moderating your animal principle by faith, 
tempering your eye by fear; why are you thus wholly engaged in a single step? Go on, if you succeed in 
finding power and will, while you are so secure, and as it were upon solid ground. For if any wavering of 
the flesh, any distraction of the mind, any wandering of the eye, shall chance to shake you down from your 
equipoise, “God is good.” To His own (children), not to heathens, He opens His bosom: a second 
repentance will await you; you will again, from being an adulterer, be a Christian! These (pleas) you (will 
urge) to me, most benignant interpreter of God. But I would yield my ground to you, if the scripture of 
“the Shepherd,” which is the only one which favours adulterers, had deserved to find a place in the Divine 
canon; if it had not been habitually judged by every council of Churches (even of your own) among 
apocryphal and false (writings); itself adulterous, and hence a patroness of its comrades; from which in 
other respects, too, you derive initiation; to which, perchance, that “Shepherd,” will play the patron whom 
you depict upon your (sacramental) chalice, (depict, I say, as) himself withal a prostitutor of the Christian 
sacrament, (and hence) worthily both the idol of drunkenness, and the brize of adultery by which the 
chalice will quickly be followed, (a chalice) from which you sip nothing more readily than (the flavour of) 
the “ewe” of (your) second repentance! I, however, imbibe the Scriptures of that Shepherd who cannot be 
broken. Him John forthwith offers me, together with the laver and duty of repentance; (and offers Him as) 
saying, “Bear worthy fruits of repentance: and say not, We have Abraham (as our) father”—for fear, to wit, 
lest they should again take flattering unctions for delinquency from the grace shown to the fathers—”for 
God is able from these stones to raise sons to Abraham.” Thus it follows that we too (must judge) such as 
“sin no more” (as) “bearing worthy fruits of repentance.” For what more ripens as the fruit of repentance 
than the achievement of emendation? But even if pardon is rather the” fruit of repentance,” even pardon 
cannot co-exist without the cessation from sin. So is the cessation from sin the root of pardon, that pardon 
may be the fruit of repentance. 


CHAPTER XI 


FROM PARABLES TERTULLIAN COMES TO CONSIDER DEFINITE ACTS OF THE LORD 


From the side of its pertinence to the Gospel, the question of the parables indeed has by this time been 
disposed of. If, however, the Lord, by His deeds withal, issued any such proclamation in favour of sinners; 
as when He permitted contact even with his own body to the “woman, a sinner,”—washing, as she did, His 
feet with tears, and wiping them with her hair, and inaugurating His sepulture with ointment; as when to 
the Samaritaness—not an adulteress by her now sixth marriage, but a prostitute—He showed (what He 
did show readily to any one) who He was;—no benefit is hence conferred upon our adversaries, even if it 
had been to such as were already Christians that He (in these several cases) granted pardon. For we now 
affirm: This is lawful to the Lord alone: may the power of His indulgence be operative at the present day! 


At those times, however, in which He lived on earth we lay this down definitively, that it is no prejudgment 
against us if pardon used to be conferred on sinners—even Jewish ones. For Christian discipline dates 
from the renewing of the Testament, and (as we have premised) from the redemption of flesh—that is, the 
Lord’s passion. None was perfect before the discovery of the order of faith; none a Christian before the 
resumption of Christ to heaven; none holy before the manifestation of the Holy Spirit from heaven, the 
Determiner of discipline itself. 


CHAPTER XII 
OF THE VERDICT OF THE APOSTLES, ASSEMBLED IN COUNCIL, UPON THE SUBJECT OF ADULTERY 


Accordingly, these who have received “another Paraclete” in and through the apostles,—(a Paraclete) 
whom, not recognising Him even in His special prophets, they no longer possess in the apostles either;— 
come, now, let them, even from the apostolic instrument, teach us the possibility that the stains of a flesh 
which after baptism has been repolluted, can by repentance be washed away. Do we not, in the apostles 
also, recognise the form of the Old Law with regard to the demonstration of adultery, how great (a crime) 
it is; lest perchance it be esteemed more trivial in the new stage of disciplines than in the old? When first 
the Gospel thundered and shook the old system to its base, when dispute was being held on the question 
of retaining or not the Law; this is the first rule which the apostles, on the authority of the Holy Spirit, 
send out to those who were already beginning to be gathered to their side out of the nations: “It has 
seemed (good),” say they, “to the Holy Spirit and to us to cast upon you no ampler weight than (that) of 
those (things) from which it is necessary that abstinence be observed; from sacrifices, and from 
fornications, and from blood: by abstaining from which ye act rightly, the Holy Spirit carrying you.” 
Sufficient it is, that in this place withal there has been preserved to adultery and fornication the post of 
their own honour between idolatry and murder: for the interdict upon “blood” we shall understand to be 
(an interdict) much more upon human blood. Well, then, in what light do the apostles will those crimes to 
appear which alone they select, in the way of careful guarding against, from the pristine Law? which 
alone they prescribe as necessarily to be abstained from? Not that they permit others; but that these 
alone they put in the foremost rank, of course as not remissible; (they,) who, for the heathens’ sake, made 
the other burdens of the law remissible. Why, then, do they release our neck from so heavy a yoke, except 
to place forever upon those (necks) these compendia of discipline? Why do they indulgently relax so many 
bonds, except that they may wholly bind us in perpetuity to such as are more necessary? They loosed us 
from the more numerous, that we might be bound up to abstinence from the more noxious. The matter 
has been settled by compensation: we have gained much, in order that we may render somewhat. But the 
compensation is not revocable; if, that is, it will be revoked by iteration—(iteration) of adultery, of course, 
and blood and idolatry: for it will follow that the (burden of) the whole law will be incurred, if the 
condition of pardon shall be violated. But it is not lightly that the Holy Spirit has come to an agreement 
with us—coming to this agreement even without our asking; whence He is the more to be honoured. His 
engagement none but an ungrateful man will dissolve. In that event, He will neither accept back what He 
has discarded, nor discard what He has retained. Of the latest Testament the condition is ever immutable; 
and, of course the public recitation of that decree, and the counsel embodied therein, will cease (only) 
with the world. He has definitely enough refused pardon to those crimes the careful avoidance whereof 
He selectively enjoined; He has claimed whatever He has not inferentially conceded. Hence it is that there 
is no restoration of peace granted by the Churches to “idolatry” or to “blood.” From which final decision 
of theirs that the apostles should have departed, is (I think) not lawful to believe; or else, if some find it 
possible to believe so, they will be bound to prove it. 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF ST. PAUL, AND THE PERSON WHOM HE URGES THE CORINTHIANS TO FORGIVE 


We know plainly at this point, too, the suspicions which they raise. For, in fact, they suspect the Apostle 
Paul of having, in the second (Epistle) to the Corinthians, granted pardon to the self-same fornicator 
whom in the first he has publicly sentenced to be “surrendered to Satan, for the destruction of the 
flesh,”—impious heir as he was to his father’s wedlock; as if he subsequently erased his own words, 
writing: “But if any hath wholly saddened, he hath not wholly saddened me, but in part, lest I burden you 
all. Sufficient is such a chiding which is given by many; so that, on the contrary, ye should prefer to 
forgive and console, lest, perhaps, by more abundant sadness, such an one be devoured. For which 
reason, I pray you, confirm toward him affection. For to this end withal have I written, that I may learn a 
proof of you, that in all (things) ye are obedient to me. But if ye shall have forgiven any, so (do) I; for I, too, 
if I have forgiven ought, have forgiven in the person of Christ, lest we be overreached by Satan, since we 
are not ignorant of his injections.” What (reference) is understood here to the fornicator? what to the 
contaminator of his father’s bed? what to the Christian who had overstepped the shamelessness of 
heathens?—since, of course, he would have absolved by a special pardon one whom he had condemned by 
a special anger. He is more obscure in his pity than in his indignation. He is more open in his austerity 
than in his lenity. And yet, (generally), anger is more readily indirect than indulgence. Things of a sadder 
are more wont to hesitate than things of a more joyous cast. Of course the question in hand concerned 
some moderate indulgence; which (moderation in the indulgence) was now, if ever, to be divined, when it 


is usual for all the greatest indulgences not to be granted without public proclamation, so far (are they 
from being granted) without particularization. Why, do you yourself, when introducing into the church, for 
the purpose of melting the brotherhood by his prayers, the repentant adulterer, lead into the midst and 
prostrate him, all in haircloth and ashes, a compound of disgrace and horror, before the widows, before 
the elders, suing for the tears of all, licking the footprints of all, clasping the knees of all? And do you, 
good shepherd and blessed father that you are, to bring about the (desired) end of the man, grace your 
harangue with all the allurements of mercy in your power, and under the parable of the “ewe” go in quest 
of your goats? do you, for fear lest your “ewe” again take a leap out from the flock—as if that were no 
more lawful for the future which was not even once lawful—fill all the rest likewise full of apprehension at 
the very moment of granting indulgence? And would the apostle so carelessly have granted indulgence to 
the atrocious licentiousness of fornication burdened with incest, as not at least to have exacted from the 
criminal even this legally established garb of repentance which you ought to have learned from him? as to 
have uttered no commination on the past? no allocution touching the future? Nay, more; he goes further, 
and beseeches that they “would confirm toward him affection,” as if he were making satisfaction to him, 
not as if he were granting an indulgence! And yet I hear (him speak of) “affection,” not “communion;” as 
(he writes) withal to the Thessalonians: “But if any obey not our word through the epistle, him mark; and 
associate not with him, that he may feel awed; not regarding (him) as an enemy, but rebuking as a 
brother.” Accordingly, he could have said that to a fornicator, too, “affection” only was conceded, not 
“communion” as well; to an incestuous man, however, not even “affection;” whom he would, to be sure, 
have bidden to be banished from their midst—much more, of course, from their mind. “But he was 
apprehensive lest they should be overreached by Satan’ with regard to the loss of that person whom 
himself had cast forth to Satan; or else lest, by abundance of mourning, he should be devoured’ whom he 
had sentenced to destruction of the flesh.’“ Here they go so far as to interpret “destruction of the flesh” of 
the office of repentance; in that by fasts, and squalor, and every species of neglect and studious ill- 
treatment devoted to the extermination of the flesh, it seems to make satisfaction to God; so that they 
argue that that fornicator—that incestuous person rather—having been delivered by the apostle to Satan, 
not with a view to “perdition,” but with a view to “emendation,” on the hypothesis that subsequently he 
would, on account of the “destruction” (that is, the general affliction) “of the flesh,” attain pardon, 
therefore did actually attain it. Plainly, the selfsame apostle delivered to Satan Hymenaeus and Alexander, 
“that they might be emended into not blaspheming,” as he writes to his Timotheus. “But withal himself 
says that a stake was given him, an angel of Satan,’ by which he was to be buffeted, lest he should exalt 
himself.” If they touch upon this (instance) withal, in order to lead us to understand that such as were 
“delivered to Satan” by him (were so delivered) with a view to emendation, not to perdition; what 
similarity is there between blasphemy and incest, and a soul entirely free from these,—nay, rather elated 
from no other source than the highest sanctity and all innocence; which (elation of soul) was being 
restrained in the apostle by “buffets,” if you will, by means (as they say) of pain in the ear or head? Incest, 
however, and blasphemy, deserved to have delivered the entire persons of men to Satan himself for a 
possession, not to “an angel” of his. And (there is yet another point): for about this it makes a difference, 
nay, rather withal in regard to this it is of the utmost consequence, that we find those men delivered by 
the apostle to Satan, but to the apostle himself an angel of Satan given. Lastly, when Paul is praying the 
Lord for its removal, what does he hear? “Hold my grace sufficient; for virtue is perfected in infirmity.” 
This they who are surrendered to Satan cannot hear. Moreover, if the crime of Hymenaeus and Alexander 
—blasphemy, to wit—is irremissible in this and in the future age, of course the apostle would not, in 
opposition to the determinate decision of the Lord, have given to Satan, under a hope of pardon, men 
already sunken from the faith into blasphemy; whence, too, he pronounced them “shipwrecked with 
regard to faith,” having no longer the solace of the ship, the Church. For to those who, after believing, 
have struck upon (the rock of) blasphemy, pardon is denied; on the other hand, heathens and heretics are 
daily emerging out of blasphemy. But even if he did say, “I delivered them to Satan, that they might 
receive the discipline of not blaspheming,” he said it of the rest, who, by their deliverance to Satan—that 
is, their projection outside the Church—had to be trained in the knowledge that there must be no 
blaspheming. So, therefore, the incestuous fornicator, too, he delivered, not with a view to emendation, 
but with a view to perdition, to Satan, to whom he had already, by sinning above an heathen, gone over; 
that they might learn there must be no fornicating. Finally, he says, “for the destruction of the flesh,” not 
its “torture”—condemning the actual substance through which he had fallen out (of the faith), which 
substance had already perished immediately on the loss of baptism—”in order that the spirit,” he says, 
“may be saved in the day of the Lord.” And (here, again, is a difficulty): for let this point be inquired into, 
whether the man’s own spirit will be saved. In that case, a spirit polluted with so great a wickedness will 
be saved; the object of the perdition of the flesh being, that the spirit may be saved in penalty. In that 
case, the interpretation which is contrary to ours will recognise a penalty without the flesh, if we lose the 
resurrection of the flesh. It remains, therefore, that his meaning was, that that spirit which is accounted 
to exist in the Church must be presented “saved,” that is, untainted by the contagion of impurities in the 
day of the Lord, by the ejection of the incestuous fornicator; if, that is, he subjoins: “Know ye not, that a 
little leaven spoileth the savour of the whole lump?” And yet incestuous fornication was not a little, but a 
large, leaven. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED 


And—these intervening points having accordingly been got rid of—I return to the second of Corinthians; 
in order to prove that this saying also of the apostle, “Sufficient to such a man be this rebuke which (is 
administered) by many,” is not suitable to the person of the fornicator. For if he had sentenced him “to be 
surrendered to Satan for the destruction of the flesh,” of course he had condemned rather than rebuked 
him. Some other, then, it was to whom he willed the “rebuke” to be sufficient; if, that is, the fornicator had 
incurred not “rebuke” from his sentence, but “condemnation.” For I offer you withal, for your 
investigation, this very question: Whether there were in the first Epistle others, too, who “wholly 
saddened” the apostle by “acting disorderly,” and “were wholly saddened” by him, through incurring (his) 
“rebuke,” according to the sense of the second Epistle; of whom some particular one may in that (second 
Epistle) have received pardon. Direct we, moreover, our attention to the entire first Epistle, written (that I 
may so say) as a whole, not with ink, but with gall; swelling, indignant, disdainful, comminatory, invidious, 
and shaped through (a series of) individual charges, with an eye to certain individuals who were, as it 
were, the proprietors of those charges? For so had schisms, and emulations, and discussions, and 
presumptions, and elations, and contentions required, that they should be laden with invidiousness, and 
rebuffed with curt reproof, and filed down by haughtiness, and deterred by austerity. And what kind of 
invidiousness is the pungency of humility? “To God I give thanks that I have baptized none of you, except 
Crispus and Gaius, lest any say that I have baptized in mine own name.” “For neither did I judge to know 
anything among you but Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” And, “(I think) God hath selected us the 
apostles (as) hindmost, like men appointed to fight with wild beasts; since we have been made a spectacle 
to this world, both to angels and to men:” And, “We have been made the offscourings of this world, the 
refuse of all:” And, “Am I not free? am I not an apostle? have I not seen Christ Jesus our Lord?” With what 
kind of superciliousness, on the contrary, was he compelled to declare, “But to me it is of small moment 
that I be interrogated by you, or by a human court-day; for neither am I conscious to myself (of any guilt);” 
and, “My glory none shall make empty.” “Know ye not that we are to judge angels?” Again, of how open 
censure (does) the free expression (find utterance), how manifest the edge of the spiritual sword, (in 
words like these): “Ye are already enriched! ye are already satiated! ye are already reigning!” and, “If any 
thinks himself to know, he knoweth not yet how it behoves him to know!” Is he not even then “smiting 
some one’s face,” in saying, “For who maketh thee to differ? What, moreover, hast thou which thou hast 
not received? Why gloriest thou as if thou have not received?” Is he not withal “smiting them upon the 
mouth,” (in saying): “But some, in (their) conscience, even until now eat (it) as if (it were) an idol-sacrifice. 
But, so sinning, by shocking the weak consciences of the brethren thoroughly, they will sin against 
Christ.” By this time, indeed, (he mentions individuals) by name: “Or have we not a power of eating, and 
of drinking, and of leading about women, just as the other apostles withal, and the brethren of the Lord, 
and Cephas?” and, “If others attain to (a share) in power over you, (may) not we rather?” In like manner 
he pricks them, too, with an individualizing pen: “Wherefore, let him who thinketh himself to be standing, 
see lest he fall;” and, “If any seemeth to be contentious, we have not such a custom, nor (has) the Church 
of the Lord.” With such a final clause (as the following), wound up with a malediction, “If any loveth not 
the Lord Jesus, be he anathema maranatha,” he is, of course, striking some particular individual through. 


But I will rather take my stand at that point where the apostle is more fervent, where the fornicator 
himself has troubled others also. “As if I be not about to come unto you, some are inflated. But I will come 
with more speed, if the Lord shall have permitted, and will learn not the speech of those who are inflated, 
but the power. For the kingdom of God is not in speech, but in power. And what will ye? shall I come unto 
you in a rod, or in a spirit of lenity?” For what was to succeed? “There is heard among you generally 
fornication, and such fornication as (is) not (heard) even among the Gentiles, that one should have his own 
father’s wife. And are ye inflated, and have ye not rather mourned, that he who hath committed such a 
deed may be taken away from the midst of you?” For whom were they to “mourn?” Of course, for one 
dead. To whom were they to mourn? Of course, to the Lord, in order that in some way or other he may be 
“taken away from the midst of them;” not, of course in order that he may be put outside the Church. Fora 
thing would not have been requested of God which came within the official province of the president (of 
the Church); but (what would be requested of Him was), that through death—not only this death common 
to all, but one specially appropriate to that very flesh which was already a corpse, a tomb leprous with 
irremediable uncleanness—he might more fully (than by simple excommunication) incur the penalty of 
being “taken away” from the Church. And accordingly, in so far as it was meantime possible for him to be 
“taken away,” he “adjudged such an one to be surrendered to Satan for the destruction of the flesh.” For it 
followed that flesh which was being cast forth to the devil should be accursed, in order that it might be 
discarded from the sacrament of blessing, never to return into the camp of the Church. 


And thus we see in this place the apostle’s severity divided, against one who was “inflated,” and one who 
was “incestuous:” (we see the apostle) armed against the one with “a rod,” against the other with a 
sentence,—a “rod,” which he was threatening; a sentence, which he was executing: the former (we see) 
still brandishing, the latter instantaneously hurtling; (the one) wherewith he was rebuking, and (the other) 
wherewith he was condemning. And certain it is, that forthwith thereafter the rebuked one indeed 
trembled beneath the menace of the uplifted rod, but the condemned perished under the instant infliction 
of the penalty. Immediately the former retreated fearing the blow, the latter paying the penalty. When a 
letter of the self-same apostle is sent a second time to the Corinthians, pardon is granted plainly; but it is 
uncertain to whom, because neither person nor cause is advertised. I will compare the cases with the 
senses. If the “incestuous” man is set before us, on the same platform will be the “inflated” man too. 
Surely the analogy of the case is sufficiently maintained, when the “inflated” is rebuked, but the 


“‘Incestuous” is condemned. To the “inflated” pardon is granted, but after rebuke; to the “incestuous” no 
pardon seems to have been granted, as under condemnation. If it was to him for whom it was feared that 
he might be “devoured by mourning” that pardon was being granted, the “rebuked” one was still in 
danger of being devoured, losing heart on account of the commination, and mourning on account of the 
rebuke. The “condemned” one, however, was permanently accounted as already devoured, alike by his 
fault and by his sentence; (accounted, that is, as one) who had not to “mourn,” but to suffer that which, 
before suffering it, he might have mourned. If the reason why pardon was being granted was “lest we 
should be defrauded by Satan,” the loss against which precaution was being taken had to do with that 
which had not yet perished. No precaution is taken in the use of a thing finally despatched, but in the case 
of a thing still safe. But the condemned one—condemned, too, to the possession of Satan—had already 
perished from the Church at the moment when he had committed such a deed, not to say withal at the 
moment of being forsworn by the Church itself. How should (the Church) fear to suffer a fraudulent loss of 
him whom she had already lost on his ereption, and whom, after condemnation, she could not have held? 
Lastly, to what will it be becoming for a judge to grant indulgence? to that which by a formal 
pronouncement he has decisively settled, or to that which by an interlocutory sentence he has left in 
suspense? And, of course, (I am speaking of) that judge who is not wont “to rebuild those things which he 
has destroyed, lest he be held a transgressor.” 


Come, now, if he had not “wholly saddened” so many persons in the first Epistle; if he had “rebuked” 
none, had “terrified” none; if he had “smitten” the incestuous man alone; if, for his cause, he had sent 
none into panic, had struck (no) “inflated” one with consternation,—would it not be better for you to 
suspect, and more believing for you to argue, that rather some one far different had been in the same 
predicament at that time among the Corinthians; so that, rebuked, and terrified, and already wounded 
with mourning, he therefore—the moderate nature of his fault permitting it—subsequently received 
pardon, than that you should interpret that (pardon as granted) to an incestuous fornicator? For this you 
had been bound to read, even if not in an Epistle, yet impressed upon the very character of the apostle, by 
(his) modesty more clearly than by the instrumentality of a pen: not to steep, to wit, Paul, the “apostle of 
Christ,” the “teacher of the nations in faith and verity,” the “vessel of election,” the founder of Churches, 
the censor of discipline, (in the guilt of) levity so great as that he should either have condemned rashly 
one whom he was presently to absolve, or else rashly absolved one whom he had not rashly condemned, 
albeit on the ground of that fornication which is the result of simple immodesty, not to say on the ground 
of incestuous nuptials and impious voluptuousness and parricidal lust,—(lust) which he had refused to 
compare even with (the lusts of) the nations, for fear it should be set down to the account of custom; (lust) 
on which he would sit in judgment though absent, for fear the culprit should “gain the time;” (lust) which 
he had condemned after calling to his aid even “the Lord’s power,” for fear the sentence should seem 
human. Therefore he has trifled both with his own “spirit,” and with “the angel of the Church,” and with 
“the power of the Lord,” if he rescinded what by their counsel he had formally pronounced. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED 


If you hammer out the sequel of that Epistle to illustrate the meaning of the apostle, neither will that 
sequel be found to square with the obliteration of incest; lest even here the apostle be put to the blush by 
the incongruity of his later meanings. For what kind (of hypothesis) is it, that the very moment after 
making a largess of restoration to the privileges of ecclesiastical peace to an incestuous fornicator, he 
should forthwith have proceeded to accumulate exhortations about turning away from impurities, about 
pruning away of blemishes, about exhortations to deeds of sanctity, as if he had decreed nothing of a 
contrary nature just before? Compare, in short, (and see) whether it be his province to say, “Wherefore, 
having this ministration, in accordance with (the fact) that we have obtained mercy, we faint not; but 
renounce the secret things of disgrace,” who has just released from condemnation one manifestly 
convicted of, not “disgrace” merely, but crime too: whether it be province, again, to excuse a conspicuous 
immodesty, who, among the counts of his own labours, after “straits and pressures,” after “fasts and 
vigils,” has named “chastity” also: whether it be, once more, his province to receive back into communion 
whatsoever reprobates, who writes, “For what society (is there) between righteousness and iniquity? what 
communion, moreover, between light and darkness? what consonance between Christ and Belial? or what 
part for a believer with an unbeliever? or what agreement between the temple of God and idols?” Will he 
not deserve to hear constantly (the reply); “And in what manner do you make a separation between things 
which, in the former part of your Epistle, by restitution of the incestuous one, you have joined? For by his 
restoration to concorporate unity with the Church, righteousness is made to have fellowship with iniquity, 
darkness has communion with light, Belial is consonant with Christ, and believer shares the sacraments 
with unbeliever. And idols may see to themselves: the very vitiator of the temple of God is converted into a 
temple of God: for here, too, he says, For ye are a temple of the living God. For He saith, That I will dwell 
in you, and will walk in (you), and will be their God, and they shall be to Me a people. Wherefore depart 
from the midst of them, be separate, and touch not the unclean.’ This (thread of discourse) also you spin 
out, O apostle, when at the very moment you yourself are offering your hand to so huge a whirlpool of 
impurities; nay, you superadd yet further, Having therefore this promise, beloved, cleanse we ourselves 
out from every defilement of flesh and spirit, perfecting chastity in God’s fear.’“ I pray you, had he who 
fixes such (exhortations) in our minds been recalling some notorious fornicator into the Church? or is his 


reason for writing it, to prevent himself from appearing to you in the present day to have so recalled him? 
These (words of his) will be in duty bound alike to serve as a prescriptive rule for the foregone, and a 
prejudgment for the following, (parts of the Epistle). For in saying, toward the end of the Epistle, “Lest, 
when I shall have come, God humble me, and I bewail many of those who have formerly sinned, and have 
not repented of the impurity which they have committed, the fornication, and the vileness,” he did not, of 
course, determine that they were to be received back (by him into the Church) if they should have entered 
(the path of) repentance, whom he was to find in the Church, but that they were to be bewailed, and 
indubitably ejected, that they might lose (the benefit of) repentance. And, besides, it is not congruous that 
he, who had above asserted that there was no communion between light and darkness, righteousness and 
iniquity, should in this place have been indicating somewhat touching communion. But all such are 
ignorant of the apostle as understand anything in a sense contrary to the nature and design of the man 
himself, contrary to the norm and rule of his doctrines; so as to presume that he, a teacher of every 
sanctity, even by his own example, an execrator and expiator of every impurity, and universally consistent 
with himself in these points, restored ecclesiastical privileges to an incestuous person sooner than to 
some more mild offender. 


CHAPTER XVI 


GENERAL CONSISTENCY OF THE APOSTLE 


Necessary it is, therefore, that the (character of the) apostle should be continuously pointed out to them; 
whom I will maintain to be such in the second of Corinthians withal, as I know (him to be) in all his letters. 
(He it is) who even in the first (Epistle) was the first of all (the apostles) to dedicate the temple of God: 
“Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that in you the Lord dwells?”—who likewise, for the 
consecrating and purifying (of) that temple, wrote the law pertaining to the temple-keepers: “If any shall 
have marred the temple of God, him shall God mar; for the temple of God is holy, which (temple) are ye.” 
Come, now; who in the world has (ever) redintegrated one who has been “marred” by God (that is, 
delivered to Satan with a view to destruction of the flesh), after subjoining for that reason, “Let none 
seduce himself;” that is, let none presume that one “marred” by God can possibly be redintegrated anew? 
Just as, again, among all other crimes—nay, even before all others—when affirming that “adulterers, and 
fornicators, and effeminates, and co-habitors with males, will not attain the kingdom of God,” he 
premised, “Do not err’—to wit, if you think they will attain it. But to them from whom “the kingdom” is 
taken away, of course the life which exists in the kingdom is not permitted either. Moreover, by 
superadding, “But such indeed ye have been; but ye have received ablution, but ye have been sanctified, 
in the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of our God;” in as far as he puts on the paid side of 
the account such sins before baptism, in so far after baptism he determines them irremissible, if it is true, 
(as it is), that they are not allowed to “receive ablution” anew. Recognise, too, in what follows, Paul (in the 
character of) an immoveable column of discipline and its rules: “Meats for the belly, and the belly for 
meats: God maketh a full end both of the one and of the others; but the body (is) not for fornication, but 
for God:” for “Let Us make man,” said God, “(conformable) to Our image and likeness.” “And God made 
man; (conformable) to the image and likeness of God made He him.” “The Lord for the body:” yes; for “the 
Word was made flesh.” “Moreover, God both raised up the Lord, and will raise up us through His own 
power;” on account, to wit, of the union of our body with Him. And accordingly, “Know ye not your bodies 
(to be) members of Christ?” because Christ, too, is God’s temple. “Overturn this temple, and I will in three 
days’ space resuscitate it.” “Taking away the members of Christ, shall I make (them) members of an 
harlot? Know ye not, that whoever is agglutinated to an harlot is made one body? (for the two shall be 
(made) into one flesh): but whoever is agglutinated to the Lord is one spirit? Flee fornication.” If 
revocable by pardon, in what sense am I to flee it, to turn adulterer anew? I shall gain nothing if I do flee 
it: I shall be “one body,” to which by communion I shall be agglutinated. “Every sin which a human being 
may have committed is extraneous to the body; but whoever fornicateth, sinneth against his own body.” 
And, for fear you should fly to that statement for a licence to fornication, on the ground that you will be 
sinning against a thing which is yours, not the Lord’s, he takes you away from yourself, and awards you, 
according to his previous disposition, to Christ: “And ye are not your own;” immediately opposing 
(thereto), “for bought ye are with a price”—the blood, to wit, of the Lord: “glorify and extol the Lord in 
your body.” See whether he who gives this injunction be likely to have pardoned one who has disgraced 
the Lord, and who has cast Him down from (the empire of) his body, and this indeed through incest. If you 
wish to imbibe to the utmost all knowledge of the apostle, in order to understand with what an axe of 
censorship he lops, and eradicates, and extirpates, every forest of lusts, for fear of permitting aught to 
regain strength and sprout again; behold him desiring souls to keep a fast from the legitimate fruit of 
nature—the apple, I mean, of marriage: “But with regard to what ye wrote, good it is for a man to have no 
contact with a woman; but, on account of fornication, let each one have his own wife: let husband to wife, 
and wife to husband, render what is due.” Who but must know that it was against his will that he relaxed 
the bond of this “good,” in order to prevent fornication? But if he either has granted, or does grant, 
indulgence to fornication, of course he has frustrated the design of his own remedy. and will be bound 
forthwith to put the curb upon the nuptials of continence, if the fornication for the sake of which those 
nuptials are permitted shall cease to be feared. For (a fornication) which has indulgence granted it will 
not be feared. And yet he professes that he has granted the use of marriage “by way of indulgence, not of 
command.” For he “wills” all to be on a level with himself. But when things lawful are (only) granted by 


way of indulgence, who hope for things unlawful? “To the unmarried” also, “and widows,” he says, “It is 
good, by his example, to persevere” (in their present state); “but if they were too weak, to marry; because 
it is preferable to marry than to bum.” With what fires, I pray you, is it preferable to “burn”—(the fires) of 
concupiscence, or (the fires) of penalty? Nay, but if fornication is pardonable, it will not be an object of 
concupiscence. But it is more (the manner) of an apostle to take forethought for the fires of penalty. 
Wherefore, if it is penalty which “burns,” it follows that fornication, which penalty awaits, is not 
pardonable. Meantime withal, while prohibiting divorce, he uses the Lord’s precept against adultery as an 
instrument for providing, in place of divorce, either perseverance in widowhood, or else a reconciliation of 
peace: inasmuch as “whoever shall have dismissed a wife (for any cause) except the cause of adultery, 
maketh her commit adultery; and he who marrieth one dismissed by a husband committeth adultery.” 
What powerful remedies does the Holy Spirit furnish, to prevent, to wit, the commission anew of that 
which He wills not should anew be pardoned! 


Now, if in all cases he says it is best for a man thus to be; “Thou art joined to a wife, seek not loosing” 
(that you may give no occasion to adultery); “thou art loosed from a wife, seek not a wife,” that you may 
reserve an opportunity for yourself: “but withal, if thou shalt have married a wife, and if a virgin shall 
have married, she sinneth not; pressure, however, of the flesh such shall have,”—even here he is granting 
a permission by way of “sparing them.” On the other hand, he lays it down that “the time is wound up,” in 
order that even “they who have wives may be as if they had them not.” “For the fashion of this world is 
passing away,”—(this world) no longer, to wit, requiring (the command), “Grow and multiply.” Thus he 
wills us to pass our life “without anxiety,” because “the unmarried care about the Lord, how they may 
please God; the married, however, muse about the world, how they may please their spouse.” Thus he 
pronounces that the “preserver of a virgin” doeth “better” than her “giver in marriage.” Thus, too, he 
discriminatingly judges her to be more blessed, who, after losing her husband subsequently to her 
entrance into the faith, lovingly embraces the opportunity of widowhood. Thus he commends as Divine all 
these counsels of continence: “I think,” he says, “I too have the Spirit of God.” 


Who is this your most audacious asserter of all immodesty, plainly a “most faithful” advocate of the 
adulterous, and fornicators, and incestuous, in whose honour he has undertaken this cause against the 
Holy Spirit, so that he recites a false testimony from (the writings of) His apostle? No such indulgence 
granted Paul, who endeavours to obliterate “necessity of the flesh” wholly from (the list of) even 
honourable pretexts (for marriage unions). He does grant “indulgence,” I allow;—not to adulteries, but to 
nuptials. He does “spare,” I allow;—marriages, not harlotries. He tries to avoid giving pardon even to 
nature, for fear he may flatter guilt. He is studious to put restraints upon the union which is heir to 
blessing, for fear that which is heir to curse be excused. This (one possibility) was left him—to purge the 
flesh from (natural) dregs, for (cleanse it) from (foul) stains he cannot. But this is the usual way with 
perverse and ignorant heretics; yes, and by this time even with Psychics universally: to arm themselves 
with the opportune support of some one ambiguous passage, in opposition to the disciplined host of 
sentences of the entire document. 


CHAPTER XVII 


CONSISTENCY OF THE APOSTLE IN HIS OTHER EPISTLES 


Challenge me to front the apostolic line of battle; look at his Epistles: they all keep guard in defence of 
modesty, of chastity, of sanctity; they all aim their missiles against the interests of luxury, and 
lasciviousness, and lust. What, in short, does he write to the Thessalonians withal? “For our consolation 
(originated) not of seduction, nor of impurity:” and, “This is the will of God, your sanctification, that ye 
abstain from fornication; that each one know how to possess his vessel in sanctification and honour, not in 
the lust of concupiscence, as (do) the nations which are ignorant of God.” What do the Galatians read? 
“Manifest are the works of the flesh.” What are these? Among the first he has set “fornication, impurity, 
lasciviousness:” “(concerning) which I foretell you, as I have foretold, that whoever do such acts are not to 
attain by inheritance the kingdom of God.” The Romans, moreover,—what learning is more impressed 
upon them than that there must be no dereliction of the Lord after believing? “What, then, say we? Do we 
persevere in sin, in order that grace may superabound? Far be it. We, who are dead to sin, how shall we 
live in it still? Are ye ignorant that we who have been baptized in Christ have been baptized into His 
death? Buried with Him, then, we have been, through the baptism into the death, in order that, as Christ 
hath risen again from the dead, so we too may walk in newness of life. For if we have been buried 
together in the likeness of His death, why, we shall be (in that) of (His) resurrection too; knowing this, that 
our old man hath been crucified together with Him. But if we died with Christ, we believe that we shall 
live, too, with Him; knowing that Christ, having been raised from the dead, no more dieth, (that) death no 
more hath domination over Him. For in that He died to sin, He died once for all; but in that He liveth, to 
God He liveth. Thus, too, repute ye yourselves dead indeed to sin, but living to God through Christ Jesus.” 
Therefore, Christ being once for all dead, none who, subsequently to Christ, has died, can live again to 
sin, and especially to so heinous a sin. Else, if fornication and adultery may by possibility be anew 
admissible, Christ withal will be able anew to die. Moreover, the apostle is urgent in prohibiting “sin from 
reigning in our mortal body,” whose “infirmity of the flesh” he knew. “For as ye have tendered your 
members to servile impurity and iniquity, so too now tender them servants to righteousness unto 
holiness.” For even if he has affirmed that “good dwelleth not in his flesh,” yet (he means) according to 


“the law of the letter,” in which he “was:” but according to “the law of the Spirit,” to which he annexes us, 
he frees us from the “infirmity of the flesh.” “For the law,” he says, “of the Spirit of life hath manumitted 
thee from the law of sin and of death.” For albeit he may appear to be partly disputing from the standpoint 
of Judaism, yet it is to us that he is directing the integrity and plenitude of the rules of discipline,—(us), 
for whose sake soever, labouring (as we were) in the law, “God hath sent, through flesh, His own Son, in 
similitude of flesh of sin; and, because of sin, hath condemned sin in the flesh; in order that the 
righteousness of the law,” he says, “might be fulfilled in us, who walk not according to flesh, but according 
to (the) Spirit. For they who walk according to flesh are sensible as to those things which are the flesh’s, 
and they who (walk) according to (the) Spirit those which (are) the Spirit’s.” Moreover, he has affirmed 
the “sense of the flesh” to be “death;” hence too, “enmity,” and enmity toward God; and that “they who 
are in the flesh,” that is, in the sense of the flesh, “cannot please God:” and, “If ye live according to flesh,” 
he says, “it will come to pass that ye die.” But what do we understand “the sense of the flesh” and “the life 
of the flesh” (to mean), except whatever “it shames (one) to pronounce?” for the other (works) of the flesh 
even an apostle would have named. Similarly, too, (when writing) to the Ephesians, while recalling past 
(deeds), he warns (them) concerning the future: “In which we too had our conversation, doing the 
concupiscences and pleasures of the flesh.” Branding, in fine, such as had denied themselves—Christians, 
to wit—on the score of having “delivered themselves up to the working of every impurity,” “But ye,” he 
says, “not so have learnt Christ.” And again he says thus: “Let him who was wont to steal, steal no more.” 
But, similarly, let him who was wont to commit adultery hitherto, not commit adultery; and he who was 
wont to fornicate hitherto, not fornicate: for he would have added these (admonitions) too, had he been in 
the habit of extending pardon to such, or at all willed it to be extended—(he) who, not willing pollution to 
be contracted even by a word, says, “Let no base speech proceed out of your mouth.” Again: “But let 
fornication and every impurity not be even named among you, as becometh saints,”—so far is it from 
being excused,—”knowing this, that every fornicator or impure (person) hath not God’s kingdom. Let none 
seduce you with empty words: on this account cometh the wrath of God upon the sons of unbelief.” Who 
“seduces with empty words” but he who states in a public harangue that adultery is remissible? not seeing 
into the fact that its very foundations have been dug out by the apostle, when he puts restraints upon 
drunkennesses and revellings, as withal here: “And be not inebriated with wine, in which is 
voluptuousness.” He demonstrates, too, to the Colossians what “members” they are to “mortify” upon 
earth: “fornication, impurity, lust, evil concupiscence,” and “base talk.” Yield up, by this time, to so many 
and such sentences, the one (passage) to which you cling. Paucity is cast into the shade by multitude, 
doubt by certainty, obscurity by plainness. Even if, for certain, the apostle had granted pardon of 
fornication to that Corinthian, it would be another instance of his once for all contravening his own 
practice to meet the requirement of the time. He circumcised Timotheus alone, and yet did away with 
circumcision. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ANSWER TO A PSYCHICAL OBJECTION 


“But these (passages),” says (our opponent), “will pertain to the interdiction of all immodesty, and the 
enforcing of all modesty, yet without prejudice to the place of pardon; which (pardon) is not forthwith 
quite denied when sins are condemned, since the time of the pardon is concurrent with the condemnation 
which it excludes.” 


This piece of shrewdness on the part of the Psychics was (naturally) sequent; and accordingly we have 
reserved for this place the cautions which, even in the times of antiquity, were openly taken with a view to 
the refusing of ecclesiastical communion to cases of this kind. 


For even in the Proverbs, which we call Paroemiae, Solomon specially (treats) of the adulterer (as being) 
nowhere admissible to expiation. “But the adulterer,” he says, “through indigence of senses acquireth 
perdition to his own soul; sustaineth dolors and disgraces. His ignominy, moreover, shall not be wiped 
away for the age. For indignation, full of jealousy, will not spare the man in the day of judgment.” If you 
think this said about a heathen, at all events about believers you have already heard (it said) through 
Isaiah: “Go out from the midst of them, and be separate, and touch not the impure.” You have at the very 
outset of the Psalms, “Blessed the man who hath not gone astray in the counsel of the impious, nor stood 
in the way of sinners, and sat in the state-chair of pestilence;” whose voice, withal, (is heard) 
subsequently: “I have not sat with the conclave of vanity; and with them who act iniquitously will I not 
enter”—this (has to do with “the church” of such as act ill—”and with the impious will I not sit;” and, “I 
will wash with the innocent mine hands, and Thine altar will I surround, Lord”—as being “a host in 
himself”—inasmuch as indeed “With an holy (man), holy Thou wilt be; and with an innocent man, innocent 
Thou wilt be; and with an elect, elect Thou wilt be; and with a perverse, perverse Thou wilt be.” And 
elsewhere: “But to the sinner saith the Lord, Why expoundest thou my righteous acts, and takest up my 
testament through thy mouth? If thou sawest a thief, thou rannest with him; and with adulterers thy 
portion thou madest.” Deriving his instructions, therefore, from hence, the apostle too says: “I wrote to 
you in the Epistle, not to be mingled up with fornicators: not, of course, with the fornicators of this 
world”—and so forth—’else it behoved you to go out from the world. But now I write to you, if any is 
named a brother among you, (being) a fornicator, or an idolater” (for what so intimately joined?), “or a 
defrauder” (for what so near akin?), and so on, “with such to take no food even,” not to say the Eucharist: 


because, to wit, withal “a little leaven spoileth the flavour of the whole lump.” Again to Timotheus: “Lay 
hands on no one hastily, nor communicate with others’ sins.” Again to the Ephesians: “Be not, then, 
partners with them: for ye were at one time darkness.” And yet more earnestly: “Communicate not with 
the unfruitful works of darkness; nay rather withal convict them. For (the things) which are done by them 
in secrecy it is disgraceful even to utter.” What more disgraceful than immodesties? If, moreover, even 
from a “brother” who “walketh idly” he warns the Thessalonians to withdraw themselves, how much more 
withal from a fornicator! For these are the deliberate judgments of Christ, “loving the Church,” who “hath 
delivered Himself up for her, that He may sanctify her (purifying her utterly by the laver of water) in the 
word, that He may present the Church to Himself glorious, not having stain or wrinkle”—of course after 
the laver—"but (that) she may be holy and without reproach;” thereafter, to wit, being “without wrinkle” 
as a virgin, “without stain” (of fornication) as a spouse, “without disgrace” (of vileness), as having been 
“utterly purified.” 


What if, even here, you should conceive to reply that communion is indeed denied to sinners, very 
especially such as had been “polluted by the flesh,” but (only) for the present; to be restored, to wit, as 
the result of penitential suing: in accordance with that clemency of God which prefers a sinner’s 
repentance to his death?—for this fundamental ground of your opinion must be universally attacked. We 
say, accordingly, that if it had been competent to the Divine clemency to have guaranteed the 
demonstration of itself even to the post-baptismally lapsed, the apostle would have said thus: 
“Communicate not with the works of darkness, unless they shall have repented;” and, “With such take not 
food even, unless after they shall have wiped, with rolling at their feet, the shoes of the brethren;” and, 
“Him who shall have marred the temple of God, shall God mar, unless he shall have shaken off from his 
head in the church the ashes of all hearths.” For it had been his duty, in the case of those things which he 
had condemned, to have equally determined the extent to which he had (and that conditionally) 
condemned them—whether he had condemned them with a temporary and conditional, and not a 
perpetual, severity. However, since in all Epistles he both prohibits such a character, (so sinning) after 
believing, from being admitted (to the society of believers); and, if admitted, detrudes him from 
communion, without hope of any condition or time; he sides more with our opinion, pointing out that the 
repentance which the Lord prefers is that which before believing, before baptism, is esteemed better than 
the death of the sinner—(the sinner, I say,) once for all to be washed through the grace of Christ, who 
once for all has suffered death for our sins. For this (rule), even in his own person, the apostle has laid 
down. For, when affirming that Christ came for this end, that He might save sinners, of whom himself had 
been the “first,” what does he add? “And I obtained mercy, because I did (so) ignorantly in unbelief.” Thus 
that clemency of God, preferring the repentance of a sinner to his death, looks at such as are ignorant 
still, and still unbelieving, for the sake of whose liberation Christ came; not (at such) as already know God, 
and have learnt the sacrament of the faith. But if the clemency of God is applicable to such as are ignorant 
still, and unbelieving, of course it follows that repentance invites clemency to itself; without prejudice to 
that species of repentance after believing, which either, for lighter sins, will be able to obtain pardon from 
the bishop, or else, for greater and irremissible ones, from God only. 


CHAPTER XIX 


OBJECTIONS FROM THE REVELATION AND THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN REFUTED 


But how far (are we to treat) of Paul; since even John appears to give some secret countenance to the 
opposite side? as if in the Apocalypse he has manifestly assigned to fornication the auxiliary aid of 
repentance, where, to the angel of the Thyatirenes, the Spirit sends a message that He “hath against him 
that he kept (in communion) the woman Jezebel, who calleth herself a prophet, and teacheth, and 
seduceth my servants unto fornicating and eating of idol sacrifice. And I gave her bounteously a space of 
time, that she might enter upon repentance; nor is she willing to enter upon it on the count of fornication. 
Behold, I will give her into a bed, and her adulterers with herself into greatest pressure, unless they shall 
have repented of her works.” I am content with the fact that, between apostles, there is a common 
agreement in rules of faith and of discipline. For, “Whether (it be) I,” says (Paul), “or they, thus we 
preach.” Accordingly, it is material to the interest of the whole sacrament to believe nothing conceded by 
John, which has been flatly refused by Paul. This harmony of the Holy Spirit whoever observes, shall by 
Him be conducted into His meanings. For (the angel of the Thyatirene Church) was secretly introducing 
into the Church, and urging justly to repentance, an heretical woman, who had taken upon herself to 
teach what she had learnt from the Nicolaitans. For who has a doubt that an heretic, deceived by (a 
spurious baptismal) rite, upon discovering his mischance, and expiating it by repentance, both attains 
pardon and is restored to the bosom of the Church? Whence even among us, as being on a par with an 
heathen, nay even more than heathen, an heretic likewise, (such an one) is purged through the baptism of 
truth from each character, and admitted (to the Church). Or else, if you are certain that that woman had, 
after a living faith, subsequently expired, and turned heretic, in order that you may claim pardon as the 
result of repentance, not as it were for an heretical, but as it were for a believing, sinner: let her, I grant, 
repent; but with the view of ceasing from adultery, not however in the prospect of restoration (to Church- 
fellowship) as well. For this will be a repentance which we, too, acknowledge to be due much more (than 
you do); but which we reserve, for pardon, to God. 


In short, this Apocalypse, in its later passages, has assigned “the infamous and fornicators,” as well as 


“the cowardly, and unbelieving, and murderers, and sorcerers, and idolaters,” who have been guilty of any 
such crime while professing the faith, to “the lake of fire,” without any conditional condemnation. For it 
will not appear to savour of (a bearing upon) heathens, since it has (just) pronounced with regard to 
believers, “They who shall have conquered shall have this inheritance; and I will be to them a God, and 
they to me for sons;” and so has subjoined: “But to the cowardly, and unbelieving, and infamous, and 
fornicators, and murderers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, (shall be) a share in the lake of fire and sulphur, 
which (lake) is the second death.” Thus, too, again: “Blessed they who act according to the precepts, that 
they may have power over the tree of life and over the gates, for entering into the holy city. Dogs, 
sorcerers, fornicators, murderers, out!”—of course, such as do not act according to the precepts; for to be 
sent out is the portion of those who have been within. Moreover, “What have I to do to judge them who 
are without?” had preceded (the sentences now in question). 


From the Epistle also of John they forthwith cull (a proof). It is said: “The blood of His Son purifieth us 
utterly from every sin.” Always then, and in every form, we will sin, if always and from every sin He 
utterly purifies us; or else, if not always, not again after believing; and if not from sin, not again from 
fornication. But what is the point whence (John) has started? He had predicated “God” to be “Light,” and 
that “darkness is not in Him,” and that “we lie if we say that we have communion with Him, and walk in 
darkness.” “If, however,” he says, “we walk in the light, we shall have communion with Him, and the blood 
of Jesus Christ our Lord purifieth us utterly from every sin.” Walking, then, in the light, do we sin? and, 
sinning in the light, shall we be utterly purified? By no means. For he who sins is not in the light, but in 
darkness. Whence, too, he points out the mode in which we shall be utterly purified from sin—(by) 
“walking in the light,” in which sin cannot be committed. Accordingly, the sense in which he says we “are 
utterly purified” is, not in so far as we sin, but in so far as we do not sin. For, “walking in the light,” but 
not having communion with darkness, we shall act as they that are “utterly purified;” sin not being quite 
laid down, but not being wittingly committed. For this is the virtue of the Lord’s blood, that such as it has 
already purified from sin, and thenceforward has set “in the light,” it renders thenceforward pure, if they 
shall continue to persevere walking in the light. “But he subjoins,” you say, “If we say that we have not 
sin, we are seducing ourselves, and the truth is not in us. If we confess our sins, faithful and just is He to 
remit them to us, and utterly purify us from every unrighteousness.” Does he say “from impurity?” (No): 
or else, if that is so, then (He “utterly purifies” us) from “idolatry” too. But there is a difference in the 
sense. For see yet again: “If we say,” he says, “that we have not sinned, we make Him a liar, and His word 
is not in us.” All the more fully: “Little children, these things have I written to you, lest ye sin; and if ye 
shall have sinned, an Advocate we have with God the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; and, He is the 
propitiation for our sins.” “According to these words,” you say, “it will be admitted both that we sin, and 
that we have pardon.” What, then, will become (of your theory), when, proceeding (with the Epistle), I find 
something different? For he affirms that we do not sin at all; and to this end he treats at large, that he 
may make no such concession; setting forth that sins have been once for all deleted by Christ, not 
subsequently to obtain pardon; in which statement the sense requires us (to apply the statement) to an 
admonition to chastity. “Every one,” he says, “who hath this hope, maketh himself chaste, because He too 
is chaste. Every one who doeth sin, doeth withal iniquity; and sin is iniquity. And ye know that He hath 
been manifested to take away sins”—henceforth, of course, to be no more incurred, if it is true, (as it is,) 
that he subjoins, “Every one who abideth in Him sinneth not; every one who sinneth neither hath seen nor 
knoweth Him. Little children, let none seduce you. Every one who doeth righteousness is righteous, as He 
withal is righteous. He who doeth sin is of the devil, inasmuch as the devil sinneth from the beginning. For 
unto this end was manifested the Son of God, to undo the works of the devil:” for He has “undone” them 
withal, by setting man free through baptism, the “handwriting of death” having been “made a gift of” to 
him: and accordingly, “he who is being born of God doeth not sin, because the seed of God abideth in him; 
and he cannot sin, because he hath been born of God. Herein are manifest the sons of God and the sons of 
the devil.” Wherein? except it be (thus): the former by not sinning, from the time that they were born from 
God; the latter by sinning, because they are from the devil, just as if they never were born from God? But 
if he says, “He who is not righteous is not of God,” how shall he who is not modest again become (a son) of 
God, who has already ceased to be so? 


“Tt is therefore nearly equivalent to saying that John has forgotten himself; asserting, in the former part of 
his Epistle, that we are not without sin, but now prescribing that we do not sin at all: and in the one case 
flattering us somewhat with hope of pardon, but in the other asserting with all stringency, that whoever 
may have sinned are no sons of God.” But away with (the thought): for not even we ourselves forget the 
distinction between sins, which was the starting-point of our digression. And (a right distinction it was); 
for John has here sanctioned it; in that there are some sins of daily committal, to which we all are liable: 
for who will be free from the accident of either being angry unjustly, and retaining his anger beyond 
sunset; or else even using manual violence or else carelessly speaking evil; or else rashly swearing; or 
else forfeiting his plighted word or else lying, from bashfulness or “necessity?” In businesses, in official 
duties, in trade, in food, in sight, in hearing, by how great temptations are we plied! So that, if there were 
no pardon for such sins as these, salvation would be unattainable to any. Of these, then, there will be 
pardon, through the successful Suppliant of the Father, Christ. But there are, too, the contraries of these; 
as the graver and destructive ones, such as are incapable of pardon—murder, idolatry, fraud, apostasy, 
blasphemy; (and), of course, too, adultery and fornication; and if there be any other “violation of the 
temple of God.” For these Christ will no more be the successful Pleader: these will not at all be incurred 
by one who has been born of God, who will cease to be the son of God if he do incur them. 


Thus John’s rule of diversity will be established; arranging as he does a distinction of sins, while he now 
admits and now denies that the sons of God sin. For (in making these assertions) he was looking forward 
to the final clause of his letter, and for that (final clause) he was laying his preliminary bases; intending to 
say, in the end, more manifestly: “If any knoweth his brother to be sinning a sin not unto death, he shall 
make request, and the Lord shall give life to him who sinneth not unto death. For there is a sin unto 
death: not concerning that do I say that one should make request.” He, too, (as I have been), was mindful 
that Jeremiah had been prohibited by God to deprecate (Him) on behalf of a people which was committing 
mortal sins. “Every unrighteousness is sin; and there is a sin unto death. But we know that every one who 
hath been born of God sinneth not”—to wit, the sin which is unto death. Thus there is no course left for 
you, but either to deny that adultery and fornication are mortal sins; or else to confess them irremissible, 
for which it is not permitted even to make successful intercession. 


CHAPTER XX 


FROM APOSTOLIC TEACHING TERTULLIAN TURNS TO THAT OF COMPANIONS OF THE APOSTLES, AND OF THE 
LAW 


The discipline, therefore, of the apostles properly (so called), indeed, instructs and determinately directs, 
as a principal point, the overseer of all sanctity as regards the temple of God to the universal eradication 
of every sacrilegious outrage upon modesty, without any mention of restoration. I wish, however, 
redundantly to superadd the testimony likewise of one particular comrade of the apostles,—(a testimony) 
aptly suited for confirming, by most proximate right, the discipline of his masters. For there is extant 
withal an Epistle to the Hebrews under the name of Barnabas—a man sufficiently accredited by God, as 
being one whom Paul has stationed next to himself in the uninterrupted observance of abstinence: “Or 
else, I alone and Barnabas, have not we the power of working?” And, of course, the Epistle of Barnabas is 
more generally received among the Churches than that apocryphal “Shepherd” of adulterers. Warning, 
accordingly, the disciples to omit all first principles, and strive rather after perfection, and not lay again 
the foundations of repentance from the works of the dead, he says: “For impossible it is that they who 
have once been illuminated, and have tasted the heavenly gift, and have participated in the Holy Spirit, 
and have tasted the word of God and found it sweet, when they shall—their age already setting—have 
fallen away, should be again recalled unto repentance, crucifying again for themselves the Son of God, 
and dishonouring Him.” “For the earth which hath drunk the rain often descending upon it, and hath 
borne grass apt for them on whose account it is tilled withal, attaineth God’s blessing; but if it bring forth 
thorns, it is reprobate, and nighest to cursing, whose end is (doomed) unto utter burning.” He who learnt 
this from apostles, and taught it with apostles, never knew of any “second repentance” promised by 
apostles to the adulterer and fornicator. 


For excellently was he wont to interpret the law, and keep its figures even in (the dispensation of) the 
Truth itself. It was with a reference, in short, to this species of discipline that the caution was taken in the 
case of the leper: “But if the speckled appearance shall have become efflorescent over the skin, and shall 
have covered the whole skin from the head even unto the feet through all the visible surface, then the 
priest, when he shall have seen, shall utterly cleanse him: since he hath wholly turned into white he is 
clean. But on the day that there shall have been seen in such an one quick colour, he is defiled.” (The Law) 
would have the man who is wholly turned from the pristine habit of the flesh to the whiteness of faith— 
which (faith) is esteemed a defect and blemish in (the eyes of) the world—and is wholly made new, to be 
understood to be “clean;” as being no longer “speckled,” no longer dappled with the pristine and the new 
(intermixt). If, however, after the reversal (of the sentence of uncleanness), ought of the old nature shall 
have revived with its tendencies, that which was beginning to be thought utterly dead to sin in his flesh 
must again be judged unclean, and must no more be expiated by the priest. Thus adultery, sprouting again 
from the pristine stock, and wholly blemishing the unity of the new colour from which it had been 
excluded, is a defect that admits of no cleansing. Again, in the case of a house: if any spots and cavities in 
the party-walls had been reported to the priest, before he entered to inspect that house he bids all (its 
contents) be taken away from it; thus the belongings of the house would not be unclean. Then the priest, 
if, upon entering, he had found greenish or reddish cavities, and their appearance to the sight deeper 
down within the body of the party-wall, was to go out to the gate, and separate the house for a period 
within seven days. Then, upon returning on the seventh day, if he should have perceived the taint to have 
become diffused in the party-walls, he was to order those stones in which the taint of the leprosy had been 
to be extracted and cast away outside the city into an unclean place; and other stones, polished and 
sound, to be taken and replaced in the stead of the first, and the house to be plastered with other mortar. 
For, in coming to the High Priest of the Father—Christ—all impediments must first be taken away, in the 
space of a week, that the house which remains, the flesh and the soul, may be clean; and when the Word 
of God has entered it, and has found “stains of red and green,” forthwith must the deadly and sanguinary 
passions “be extracted” and “cast away” out of doors—for the Apocalypse withal has set “death” upon a 
“green horse,” but a “warrior” upon a “red”—and in their stead must be under-strewn stones polished and 
apt for conjunction, and firm,—such as are made (by God) into (sons) of Abraham,—that thus the man may 
be fit for God. But if, after the recovery and reformation, the priest again perceived in the same house 
ought of the pristine disorders and blemishes, he pronounced it unclean, and bade the timbers, and the 
stones, and all the structure of it, to be pulled down, and cast away into an unclean place. This will be the 
man—flesh and soul—who, subsequently to reformation, after baptism and the entrance of the priests, 


again resumes the scabs and stains of the flesh, and “is case away outside the city into an unclean 
place,”—”surrendered,” to wit, “to Satan for the destruction of the flesh,”—and is no more rebuilt in the 
Church after his ruin. So, too, with regard to lying with a female slave, who had been betrothed to an 
husband, but not yet redeemed, not yet set free: “provision,” says (the Law), shall be made for her, and 
she shall not die, because she was not yet manumitted for him for whom she was being kept. For flesh not 
yet manumitted to Christ, for whom it was being kept, used to be contaminated with impunity: so now, 
after manumission, it no more receives pardon. 


CHAPTER XXI 


OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN DISCIPLINE AND POWER, AND OF THE POWER OF THE KEYS 


If the apostles understood these (figurative meanings of the Law) better, of course they were more careful 
(with regard to them than even apostolic men). But I will descend even to this point of contest now, 
making a separation between the doctrine of apostles and their power. Discipline governs a man, power 
sets a seal upon him; apart from the fact that power is the Spirit, but the Spirit is God. What, moreover, 
used (the Spirit) to teach? That there must be no communicating with the works of darkness. Observe 
what He bids. Who, moreover, was able to forgive sins? This is His alone prerogative: for “who remitteth 
sins but God alone?” and, of course, (who but He can remit) mortal sins, such as have been committed 
against Himself, and against His temple? For, as far as you are concerned, such as are chargeable with 
offence against you personally, you are commanded, in the person of Peter, to forgive even seventy times 
sevenfold. And so, if it were agreed that even the blessed apostles had granted any such indulgence (to 
any crime) the pardon of which (comes) from God, not from man, it would be competent (for them) to have 
done so, not in the exercise of discipline, but of power. For they both raised the dead, which God alone 
(can do), and restored the debilitated to their integrity, which none but Christ (can do); nay, they inflicted 
plagues too, which Christ would not do. For it did not beseem Him to be severe who had come to suffer. 
Smitten were both Ananias and Elymas—Ananias with death, Elymas with blindness—in order that by this 
very fact it might be proved that Christ had had the power of doing even such (miracles). So, too, had the 
prophets (of old) granted to the repentant the pardon of murder, and therewith of adultery, inasmuch as 
they gave, at the same time, manifest proofs of severity. Exhibit therefore even now to me, apostolic sir, 
prophetic evidences, that I may recognise your divine virtue, and vindicate to yourself the power of 
remitting such sins! If, however, you have had the functions of discipline alone allotted you, and (the duty) 
of presiding not imperially, but ministerially; who or how great are you, that you should grant indulgence, 
who, by exhibiting neither the prophetic nor the apostolic character, lack that virtue whose property it is 
to indulge? 


“But,” you say, “the Church has the power of forgiving sins.” This I acknowledge and adjudge more (than 
you; I) who have the Paraclete Himself in the persons of the new prophets, saying, “The Church has the 
power to forgive sins; but I will not do it, lest they commit others withal.” “What if a pseudo-prophetic 
spirit has made that declaration?” Nay, but it would have been more the part of a subverter on the one 
hand to commend himself on the score of clemency, and on the other to influence all others to sin. Or if, 
again, (the pseudo-prophetic spirit) has been eager to affect this (sentiment) in accordance with “the 
Spirit of truth,” it follows that “the Spirit of truth” has indeed the power of indulgently granting pardon to 
fornicators, but wills not to do it if it involve evil to the majority. 


I now inquire into your opinion, (to see) from what source you usurp this right to “the Church.” 


If, because the Lord has said to Peter, “Upon this rock will I build My Church,” “to thee have I given the 
keys of the heavenly kingdom;” or, “Whatsoever thou shalt have bound or loosed in earth, shall be bound 
or loosed in the heavens,” you therefore presume that the power of binding and loosing has derived to 
you, that is, to every Church akin to Peter, what sort of man are you, subverting and wholly changing the 
manifest intention of the Lord, conferring (as that intention did) this (gift) personally upon Peter? “On 
thee,” He says, “will I build My Church;” and, “I will give to thee the keys,” not to the Church; and, 
“Whatsoever thou shalt have loosed or bound,” not what they shall have loosed or bound. For so withal 
the result teaches. In (Peter) himself the Church was reared; that is, through (Peter) himself; (Peter) 
himself essayed the key; you see what (key): “Men of Israel, let what I say sink into your ears: Jesus the 
Nazarene, a man destined by God for you,” and so forth. (Peter) himself, therefore, was the first to unbar, 
in Christ’s baptism, the entrance to the heavenly kingdom, in which (kingdom) are “loosed” the sins that 
were beforetime “bound;” and those which have not been “loosed” are “bound,” in accordance with true 
salvation; and Ananias he “bound” with the bond of death, and the weak in his feet he “absolved” from his 
defect of health. Moreover, in that dispute about the observance or non-observance of the Law, Peter was 
the first of all to be endued with the Spirit, and, after making preface touching the calling of the nations, 
to say, “And now why are ye tempting the Lord, concerning the imposition upon the brethren of a yoke 
which neither we nor our fathers were able to support? But however, through the grace of Jesus we 
believe that we shall be saved in the same way as they.” This sentence both “loosed” those parts of the law 
which were abandoned, and “bound” those which were reserved. Hence the power of loosing and of 
binding committed to Peter had nothing to do with the capital sins of believers; and if the Lord had given 
him a precept that he must grant pardon to a brother sinning against him even “seventy times sevenfold,” 
of course He would have commanded him to “bind”—that is, to “retain’—nothing subsequently, unless 


perchance such (sins) as one may have committed against the Lord, not against a brother. For the 
forgiveness of (sins) committed in the case of a man is a prejudgment against the remission of sins against 
God. 


What, now, (has this to do) with the Church, and your (church), indeed, Psychic? For, in accordance with 
the person of Peter, it is to spiritual men that this power will correspondently appertain, either to an 
apostle or else to a prophet. For the very Church itself is, properly and principally, the Spirit Himself, in 
whom is the Trinity of the One Divinity—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. (The Spirit) combines that Church 
which the Lord has made to consist in “three.” And thus, from that time forward, every number (of 
persons) who may have combined together into this faith is accounted “a Church,” from the Author and 
Consecrator (of the Church). And accordingly “the Church,” it is true, will forgive sins: but (it will be) the 
Church of the Spirit, by means of a spiritual man; not the Church which consists of a number of bishops. 
For the right and arbitrament is the Lord’s, not the servant’s; God’s Himself, not the priest’s. 


CHAPTER XXII 


OF MARTYRS, AND THEIR INTERCESSION ON BEHALF OF SCANDALOUS OFFENDERS 


But you go so far as to lavish this “power” upon martyrs withal! No sooner has any one, acting on a 
preconceived arrangement, put on the bonds—(bonds), moreover, which, in the nominal custody now in 
vogue, are soft ones—than adulterers beset him, fornicators gain access to him; instantly prayers echo 
around him; instantly pools of tears (from the eyes) of all the polluted surround him; nor are there any 
who are more diligent in purchasing entrance into the prison than they who have lost (the fellowship of) 
the Church! Men and women are violated in the darkness with which the habitual indulgence of lusts has 
plainly familiarized them; and they seek peace at the hands of those who are risking their own! Others 
betake them to the mines, and return, in the character of communicants, from thence, where by this time 
another “martyrdom” is necessary for sins committed after “martyrdom.” “Well, who on earth and in the 
flesh is faultless?” What “martyr” (continues to be) an inhabitant of the world supplicating? pence in 
hand? subject to physician and usurer? Suppose, now, (your “martyr”) beneath the glaive, with head 
already steadily poised; suppose him on the cross, with body already outstretched; suppose him at the 
stake, with the lion already let loose; suppose him on the axle, with the fire already heaped; in the very 
certainty, I say, and possession of martyrdom: who permits man to condone (offences) which are to be 
reserved for God, by whom those (offences) have been condemned without discharge, which not even 
apostles (so far as I know)—martyrs withal themselves—have judged condonable? In short, Paul had 
already “fought with beasts at Ephesus,” when he decreed “destruction” to the incestuous person. Let it 
suffice to the martyr to have purged his own sins: it is the part of ingratitude or of pride to lavish upon 
others also what one has obtained at a high price. Who has redeemed another’s death by his own, but the 
Son of God alone? For even in His very passion He set the robber free. For to this end had He come, that, 
being Himself pure from sin, and in all respects holy, He might undergo death on behalf of sinners. 
Similarly, you who emulate Him in condoning sins, if you yourself have done no sin, plainly suffer in my 
stead. If, however, you are a sinner, how will the oil of your puny torch be able to suffice for you and for 
me? 


I have, even now, a test whereby to prove (the presence of) Christ (in you). If Christ is in the martyr for 
this reason, that the martyr may absolve adulterers and fornicators, let Him tell publicly the secrets of the 
heart, that He may thus concede (pardon to) sins; and He is Christ. For thus it was that the Lord Jesus 
Christ showed His power: “Why think ye evil in your hearts? For which is easier, to say to the paralytic, 
Thy sins are remitted thee; or, Rise and walk? Therefore, that ye may know the Son of man to have the 
power upon earth of remitting sins, I say to thee, paralytic, Rise, and walk.” If the Lord set so much store 
by the proof of His power as to reveal thoughts, and so impart health by His command, lest He should not 
be believed to have the power of remitting sins; it is not lawful for me to believe the same power (to 
reside) in any one, whoever he be, without the same proofs. In the act, however, of urgently entreating 
from a martyr pardon for adulterers and fornicators, you yourself confess that crimes of that nature are 
not to be washed away except by the martyrdom of the criminal himself, while you presume (they can be 
washed away) by another’s. If this is so, then martyrdom will be another baptism. For “I have withal,” 
saith He, “another baptism.” Whence, too, it was that there flowed out of the wound in the Lord’s side 
water and blood, the materials of either baptism. I ought, then, by the first baptism too to (have the right 
of) setting another free if I can by the second: and we must necessarily force upon the mind (of our 
opponents this conclusion): Whatever authority, whatever reason, restores ecclesiastical peace to the 
adulterer and fornicator, the same will be bound to come to the aid of the murderer and idolater in their 
repentance,—at all events, of the apostate, and of course of him whom, in the battle of his confession, 
after hard struggling with torments, savagery has overthrown. Besides, it were unworthy of God and of 
His mercy, who prefers the repentance of a sinner to his death, that they should have easier return into 
(the bosom of) the Church who have fallen in heat of passion, than they who have fallen in hand-to-hand 
combat. Indignation urges us to speak. Contaminated bodies you will recall rather than gory ones! Which 
repentance is more pitiable—that which prostrates tickled flesh, or lacerated? Which pardon is, in all 
causes, more justly concessible—that which a voluntary, or that which an involuntary, sinner implores? No 
one is compelled with his will to apostatize; no one against his will commits fornication. Lust is exposed to 
no violence, except itself: it knows no coercion whatever. Apostasy, on the contrary, what ingenuities of 


butchery and tribes of penal inflictions enforce! Which has more truly apostatized—he who has lost Christ 
amid agonies, or (he who has done so) amid delights? he who when losing Him grieved, or he who when 
losing Him sported? And yet those scars graven on the Christian combatant—scars, of course, enviable in 
the eyes of Christ, because they yearned after Conquest, and thus also glorious, because failing to 
conquer they yielded; (scars) after which even the devil himself yet sighs; (scars) with an infelicity of their 
own, but a chaste one, with a repentance that mourns, but blushes not, to the Lord for pardon—will anew 
be remitted to such, because their apostasy was expiable! In their case alone is the “flesh weak.” Nay, no 
flesh so strong as that which crushes out the Spirit! 


VII 


On Fasting 


In Opposition to the Psychics. 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. THELWALL. 


CHAPTER I 


CONNECTION OF GLUTTONY AND LUST. GROUNDS OF PSYCHICAL OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE MONTANISTS 


I should wonder at the Psychics, if they were enthralled to voluptuousness alone, which leads them to 
repeated marriages, if they were not likewise bursting with gluttony, which leads them to hate fasts. Lust 
without voracity would certainly be considered a monstrous phenomenon; since these two are so united 
and concrete, that, had there been any possibility of disjoining them, the pudenda would not have been 
affixed to the belly itself rather than elsewhere. Look at the body: the region (of these members) is one 
and the same. In short, the order of the vices is proportionate to the arrangement of the members. First, 
the belly; and then immediately the materials of all other species of lasciviousness are laid subordinately 
to daintiness: through love of eating, love of impurity finds passage. I recognise, therefore, animal faith by 
its care of the flesh (of which it wholly consists)—as prone to manifold feeding as to manifold marrying— 
so that it deservedly accuses the spiritual discipline, which according to its ability opposes it, in this 
species of continence as well; imposing, as it does, reins upon the appetite, through taking, sometimes no 
meals, or late meals, or dry meals, just as upon lust, through allowing but one marriage. 


It is really irksome to engage with such: one is really ashamed to wrangle about subjects the very defence 
of which is offensive to modesty. For how am I to protect chastity and sobriety without taxing their 
adversaries? What those adversaries are I will once for all mention: they are the exterior and interior 
botuli of the Psychics. It is these which raise controversy with the Paraclete; it is on this account that the 
New Prophecies are rejected: not that Montanus and Priscilla and Maximilla preach another God, nor that 
they disjoin Jesus Christ (from God), nor that they overturn any particular rule of faith or hope, but that 
they plainly teach more frequent fasting than marrying. Concerning the limit of marrying, we have 
already published a defence of monogamy. Now our battle is the battle of the secondary (or rather the 
primary) continence, in regard of the chastisement of diet. They charge us with keeping fasts of our own; 
with prolonging our Stations generally into the evening; with observing xerophagies likewise, keeping our 
food unmoistened by any flesh, and by any juiciness, and by any kind of specially succulent fruit; and with 
not eating or drinking anything with a winey flavour; also with abstinence from the bath, congruent with 
our dry diet. They are therefore constantly reproaching us with novelty; concerning the unlawfulness of 
which they lay down a prescriptive rule, that either it must be adjudged heresy, if (the point in dispute) is 
a human presumption; or else pronounced pseudo-prophecy, if it is a spiritual declaration; provided that, 
either way, we who reclaim hear (sentence of) anathema. 


CHAPTER II 


ARGUMENTS OF THE PSYCHICS, DRAWN FROM THE LAW, THE GOSPEL, THE ACTS, THE EPISTLES, AND 
HEATHENISH PRACTICES 


For, so far as pertains to fasts, they oppose to us the definite days appointed by God: as when, in 
Leviticus, the Lord enjoins upon Moses the tenth day of the seventh month (as) a day of atonement, 
saying, “Holy shall be to you the day, and ye shall vex your souls; and every soul which shall not have been 
vexed in that day shall be exterminated from his people.” At all events, in the Gospel they think that those 
days were definitely appointed for fasts in which “the Bridegroom was taken away;” and that these are 
now the only legitimate days for Christian fasts, the legal and prophetical antiquities having been 
abolished: for wherever it suits their wishes, they recognise what is the meaning of “the Law and the 
prophets until John.” Accordingly, (they think) that, with regard to the future, fasting was to be 
indifferently observed, by the New Discipline, of choice, not of command, according to the times and 
needs of each individual: that this, withal, had been the observance of the apostles, imposing (as they did) 
no other yoke of definite fasts to be observed by all generally, nor similarly of Stations either, which (they 
think) have withal days of their own (the fourth and sixth days of the week), but yet take a wide range 
according to individual judgment, neither subject to the law of a given precept, nor (to be protracted) 
beyond the last hour of the day, since even prayers the ninth hour generally concludes, after Peter’s 
example, which is recorded in the Acts. Xerophagies, however, (they consider) the novel name of a studied 
duty, and very much akin to heathenish superstition, like the abstemious rigours which purify an Apis, an 


Isis, and a Magna Mater, by a restriction laid upon certain kinds of food; whereas faith, free in Christ, 
owes no abstinence from particular meats to the Jewish Law even, admitted as it has been by the apostle 
once for all to the whole range of the meat-market—(the apostle, I say), that detester of such as, in like 
manner as they prohibit marrying, so bid us abstain from meats created by God. And accordingly (they 
think) us to have been even then prenoted as “in the latest times departing from the faith, giving heed to 
spirits which seduce the world, having a conscience inburnt with doctrines of liars.” (Inburnt?) With what 
fires, prithee? The fires, I ween, which lead us to repeated contracting of nuptials and daily cooking of 
dinners! Thus, too, they affirm that we share with the Galatians the piercing rebuke (of the apostle), as 
“observers of days, and of months, and of years.” Meantime they huff in our teeth the fact that Isaiah 
withal has authoritatively declared, “Not such a fast hath the Lord elected,” that is, not abstinence from 
food, but the works of righteousness, which he there appends: and that the Lord Himself in the Gospel has 
given a compendious answer to every kind of scrupulousness in regard to food; “that not by such things as 
are introduced into the mouth is a man defiled, but by such as are produced out of the mouth;” while 
Himself withal was wont to eat and drink till He made Himself noted thus; “Behold, a gormandizer and a 
drinker:” (finally), that so, too, does the apostle teach that “food commendeth us not to God; since we 
neither abound if we eat, nor lack if we eat not.” 


By the instrumentalities of these and similar passages, they subtlely tend at last to such a point, that 
every one who is somewhat prone to appetite finds it possible to regard as superfluous, and not so very 
necessary, the duties of abstinence from, or diminution or delay of, food, since “God,” forsooth, “prefers 
the works of justice and of innocence.” And we know the quality of the hortatory addresses of carnal 
conveniences, how easy it is to say, “I must believe with my whole heart; I must love God, and my 
neighbour as myself: for on these two precepts the whole Law hangeth, and the prophets,’ not on the 
emptiness of my lungs and intestines.” 


CHAPTER III 
THE PRINCIPLE OF FASTING TRACED BACK TO ITS EARLIEST SOURCE 


Accordingly we are bound to affirm, before proceeding further, this (principle), which is in danger of 
being secretly subverted; (namely), of what value in the sight of God this “emptiness” you speak of is: and, 
first of all, whence has proceeded the rationale itself of earning the favour of God in this way. For the 
necessity of the observance will then be acknowledged, when the authority of a rationale, to be dated 
back from the very beginning, shall have shone out to view. 


Adam had received from God the law of not tasting “of the tree of recognition of good and evil,” with the 
doom of death to ensue upon tasting. However, even (Adam) himself at that time, reverting to the 
condition of a Psychic after the spiritual ecstasy in which he had prophetically interpreted that “great 
sacrament” with reference to Christ and the Church, and no longer being “capable of the things which 
were the Spirit’s,” yielded more readily to his belly than to God, heeded the meat rather than the 
mandate, and sold salvation for his gullet! He ate, in short, and perished; saved (as he would) else (have 
been), if he had preferred to fast from one little tree: so that, even from this early date, animal faith may 
recognise its own seed, deducing from thence onward its appetite for carnalities and rejection of 
spiritualities. I hold, therefore, that from the very beginning the murderous gullet was to be punished with 
the torments and penalties of hunger. Even if God had enjoined no preceptive fasts, still, by pointing out 
the source whence Adam was slain, He who had demonstrated the offence had left to my intelligence the 
remedies for the offence. Unbidden, I would, in such ways and at such times as I might have been able, 
have habitually accounted food as poison, and taken the antidote, hunger; through which to purge the 
primordial cause of death—a cause transmitted to me also, concurrently with my very generation; certain 
that God willed that whereof He nilled the contrary, and confident enough that the care of continence will 
be pleasing to Him by whom I should have understood that the crime of incontinence had been 
condemned. Further: since He Himself both commands fasting, and calls “a soul wholly shattered”— 
properly, of course, by straits of diet—”a sacrifice;” who will any longer doubt that of all dietary 
macerations the rationale has been this, that by a renewed interdiction of food and observation of precept 
the primordial sin might now be expiated, in order that man may make God satisfaction through the self- 
same cauSative material through which he had offended, that is, through interdiction of food; and thus, in 
emulous wise, hunger might rekindle, just as satiety had extinguished, salvation, contemning for the sake 
of one unlawful more lawful (gratifications)? 


CHAPTER IV 


THE OBJECTION IS RAISED, WHY, THEN, WAS THE LIMIT OF LAWFUL FOOD EXTENDED AFTER THE FLOOD? THE 
ANSWER TO IT 


This rationale was constantly kept in the eye of the providence of God—modulating all things, as He does, 
to suit the exigencies of the times—lest any from the opposite side, with the view of demolishing our 
proposition, should say: “Why, in that case, did not God forthwith institute some definite restriction upon 
food? nay, rather, why did He withal enlarge His permission? For, at the beginning indeed, it had only 
been the food of herbs and trees which He had assigned to man: Behold, I have given you all grass fit for 


sowing, seeding seed, which is upon the earth; and every tree which hath in itself the fruit of seed fit for 
sowing shall be to you for food.’ Afterwards, however, after enumerating to Noah the subjection (to him) 
of all beasts of the earth, and fowls of the heaven, and things moving on earth, and the fish of the sea, and 
every creeping thing,’ He says, They shall be to you for food: just like grassy vegetables have I given 
(them) you universally: but flesh in the blood of its own soul shall ye not eat.’ For even by this very fact, 
that He exempts from eating that flesh only the soul’ of which is not out-shed through blood,’ it is manifest 
that He has conceded the use of all other flesh.” To this we reply, that it was not suitable for man to be 
burdened with any further special law of abstinence, who so recently showed himself unable to tolerate so 
light an interdiction—of one single fruit, to wit; that, accordingly, having had the rein relaxed, he was to 
be strengthened by his very liberty; that equally after the deluge, in the reformation of the human race, 
(as before it), one law—of abstaining from blood—was sufficient, the use of all things else being allowed. 
For the Lord had already shown His judgment through the deluge; had, moreover, likewise issued a 
comminatory warning through the “requisition of blood from the hand of a brother, and from the hand of 
every beast.” And thus, preministering the justice of judgment, He issued the materials of liberty; 
preparing through allowance an undergrowth of discipline; permitting all things, with a view to take some 
away; Meaning to “exact more” if He had “committed more;” to command abstinence since He had 
foresent indulgence: in order that (as we have said) the primordial sin might be the more expiated by the 
operation of a greater abstinence in the (midst of the) opportunity of a greater licence. 


CHAPTER V 


PROCEEDING TO THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL, TERTULLIAN SHOWS THAT APPETITE WAS AS CONSPICUOUS AMONG 
THEIR SINS AS IN ADAM’S CASE. THEREFORE THE RESTRAINTS OF THE LEVITICAL LAW WERE IMPOSED 


At length, when a familiar people began to be chosen by God to Himself, and the restoration of man was 
able to be essayed, then all the laws and disciplines were imposed, even such as curtailed food; certain 
things being prohibited as unclean, in order that man, by observing a perpetual abstinence in certain 
particulars, might at last the more easily tolerate absolute fasts. For the first People had withal 
reproduced the first man’s crime, being found more prone to their belly than to God, when, plucked out 
from the harshness of Egyptian servitude “by the mighty hand and sublime arm” of God, they were seen 
to be its lord, destined to the “land flowing with milk and honey;” but forthwith, stumbled at the 
surrounding spectacle of an incopious desert sighing after the lost enjoyments of Egyptian satiety, they 
murmured against Moses and Aaron: “Would that we had been smitten to the heart by the Lord, and 
perished in the land of Egypt, when we were wont to sit over our jars of flesh and eat bread unto the full! 
How leddest thou us out into these deserts, to kill this assembly by famine?” From the self-same belly 
preference were they destined (at last) to deplore (the fate of) the self-same leaden of their own and eye- 
witnesses of (the power of) God, whom, by their regretful hankering after flesh, and their recollection of 
their Egyptian plenties, they were ever exacerbating: “Who shall feed us with flesh? here have come into 
our mind the fish which in Egypt we were wont to eat freely, and the cucumbers, and the melons, and the 
leeks, and the onions, and the garlic. But now our soul is arid: nought save manna do our eyes see!” Thus 
used they, too, (like the Psychics), to find the angelic bread of xerophagy displeasing: they preferred the 
fragrance of garlic and onion to that of heaven. And therefore from men so ungrateful all that was more 
pleasing and appetizing was withdrawn, for the sake at once of punishing gluttony and exercising 
continence, that the former might be condemned, the latter practically learned. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE PHYSICAL TENDENCIES OF FASTING AND FEEDING CONSIDERED. THE CASES OF MOSES AND ELIJAH 


Now, if there has been temerity in our retracing to primordial experiences the reasons for God’s having 
laid, and our duty (for the sake of God) to lay, restrictions upon food, let us consult common conscience. 
Nature herself will plainly tell with what qualities she is ever wont to find us endowed when she sets us, 
before taking food and drink, with our saliva still in a virgin state, to the transaction of matters, by the 
sense especially whereby things divine are handled; whether (it be not) with a mind much more vigorous, 
with a heart much more alive, than when that whole habitation of our interior man, stuffed with meats, 
inundated with wines, fermenting for the purpose of excremental secretion, is already being turned into a 
premeditatory of privies, (a premeditatory) where, plainly, nothing is so proximately supersequent as the 
savouring of lasciviousness. “The people did eat and drink, and they arose to play.” Understand the 
modest language of Holy Scripture: “play,” unless it had been immodest, it would not have reprehended. 
On the other hand, how many are there who are mindful of religion, when the seats of the memory are 
occupied, the limbs of wisdom impeded? No one will suitably, fitly, usefully, remember God at that time 
when it is customary for a man to forget his own self. All discipline food either slays or else wounds. I am 
a liar, if the Lord Himself, when upbraiding Israel with forgetfulness, does not impute the cause to 
“fulness:” “(My) beloved is waxen thick, and fat, and distent, and hath quite forsaken God, who made him, 
and hath gone away from the Lord his Saviour.” In short, in the selfsame Deuteronomy, when bidding 
precaution to be taken against the self-same cause, He says: “Lest, when thou shalt have eaten, and 
drunken, and built excellent houses, thy sheep and oxen being multiplied, and (thy) silver and gold, thy 
heart be elated, and thou be forgetful of the Lord thy God.” To the corrupting power of riches He made 
the enormity of edacity antecedent, for which riches themselves are the procuring agents. Through them, 


to wit, had “the heart of the People been made thick, lest they should see with the eyes, and hear with the 
ears, and understand with a heart” obstructed by the “fats” of which He had expressly forbidden the 
eating, teaching man not to be studious of the stomach. 


On the other hand, he whose “heart” was habitually found “lifted up” rather than fattened up, who in forty 
days and as many nights maintained a fast above the power of human nature, while spiritual faith 
subministered strength (to his body), both saw with his eyes God’s glory, and heard with his ears God’s 
voice, and understood with his heart God’s law: while He taught him even then (by experience) that man 
liveth not upon bread alone, but upon every word of God; in that the People, though fatter than he, could 
not constantly contemplate even Moses himself, fed as he had been upon God, nor his leanness, sated as it 
had been with His glory! Deservedly, therefore, even while in the flesh, did the Lord show Himself to him, 
the colleague of His own fasts, no less than to Elijah. For Elijah withal had, by this fact primarily, that he 
had imprecated a famine, already sufficiently devoted himself to fasts: “The Lord liveth,” he said, “before 
whom I am standing in His sight, if there shall be dew in these years, and rain-shower.” Subsequently, 
fleeing from threatening Jezebel, after one single (meal of) food and drink, which he had found on being 
awakened by an angel, he too himself, in a space of forty days and nights, his belly empty, his mouth dry, 
arrived at Mount Horeb; where, when he had made a cave his inn, with how familiar a meeting with God 
was he received! “What (doest) thou, Elijah, here?” Much more friendly was this voice than, “Adam, where 
art thou?” For the latter voice was uttering a threat to a fed man, the former soothing a fasting one. Such 
is the prerogative of circumscribed food, that it makes God tent-fellow with man—peer, in truth, with 
peer! For if the eternal God will not hunger, as He testifies through Isaiah, this will be the time for man to 
be made equal with God, when he lives without food. 


CHAPTER VII 


FURTHER EXAMPLES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN FAVOUR OF FASTING 


And thus we have already proceeded to examples, in order that, by its profitable efficacy, we may unfold 
the powers of this duty which reconciles God, even when angered, to man. 


Israel, before their gathering together by Samuel on occasion of the drawing of water at Mizpeh, had 
sinned; but so immediately do they wash away the sin by a fast, that the peril of battle is dispersed by 
them simultaneously (with the water on the ground). At the very moment when Samuel was offering the 
holocaust (in no way do we learn that the clemency of God was more procured than by the abstinence of 
the people), and the aliens were advancing to battle, then and there “the Lord thundered with a mighty 
voice upon the aliens, and they were thrown into confusion, and fell in a mass in the sight of Israel; and 
the men of Israel went forth out of Mizpeh, and pursued the aliens, and smote them unto Bethor,”—the 
unfed (chasing) the fed, the unarmed the armed. Such will be the strength of them who “fast to God.” For 
such, Heaven fights. You have (before you) a condition upon which (divine) defence will be granted, 
necessary even to spiritual wars. 


Similarly, when the king of the Assyrians, Sennacherib, after already taking several cities, was volleying 
blasphemies and menaces against Israel through Rabshakeh, nothing else (but fasting) diverted him from 
his purpose, and sent him into the Ethiopias. After that, what else swept away by the hand of the angel an 
hundred eighty and four thousand from his army than Hezekiah the king’s humiliation? if it is true, (as it 
is), that on hearing the announcement of the harshness of the foe, he rent his garment, put on sackcloth, 
and bade the elders of the priests, similarly habited, approach God through Isaiah—fasting being, of 
course, the escorting attendant of their prayers. For peril has no time for food, nor sackcloth any care for 
satiety’s refinements. Hunger is ever the attendant of mourning, just as gladness is an accessory of 
fulness. 


Through this attendant of mourning, and (this) hunger, even that sinful state, Nineveh, is freed from the 
predicted ruin. For repentance for sins had sufficiently commended the fast, keeping it up in a space of 
three days, starving out even the cattle with which God was not angry. Sodom also, and Gomorrah, would 
have escaped if they had fasted. This remedy even Ahab acknowledges. When, after his transgression and 
idolatry, and the slaughter of Naboth, slain by Jezebel on account of his vineyard, Elijah had upbraided 
him, “How hast thou killed, and possessed the inheritance? In the place where dogs had licked up the 
blood of Naboth, thine also shall they lick up,”—he “abandoned himself, and put sackcloth upon his flesh, 
and fasted, and slept in sackcloth. And then (came) the word of the Lord unto Elijah, Thou hast seen how 
Ahab hath shrunk in awe from my face: for that he hath shrunk in awe I will not bring the hurt upon (him) 
in his own days; but in the days of his son I will bring it upon (him)”—(his son), who was not to fast. Thus a 
God-ward fast is a work of reverential awe: and by its means also Hannah the wife of Elkanah making suit, 
barren as she had been beforetime, easily obtained from God the filling of her belly, empty of food, with a 
son, ay, and a prophet. 


Nor is it merely change of nature, or aversion of perils, or obliteration of sins, but likewise the recognition 
of mysteries, which fasts will merit from God. Look at Daniel’s example. About the dream of the King of 
Babylon all the sophists are troubled: they affirm that, without external aid, it cannot be discovered by 
human skill. Daniel alone, trusting to God, and knowing what would tend to the deserving of God’s favour, 


requires a space of three days, fasts with his fraternity, and—his prayers thus commended—is instructed 
throughout as to the order and signification of the dream; quarter is granted to the tyrant’s sophists; God 
is glorified; Daniel is honoured; destined as he was to receive, even subsequently also, no less a favour of 
God in the first year, of King Darius, when, after careful and repeated meditation upon the times predicted 
by Jeremiah, he set his face to God in fasts, and sackcloth, and ashes. For the angel, withal, sent to him, 
immediately professed this to be the cause of the Divine approbation: “I am come,” he said, “to 
demonstrate to thee, since thou art pitiable”—by fasting, to wit. If to God he was “pitiable,” to the lions in 
the den he was formidable, where, six days fasting, he had breakfast provided him by an angel. 


CHAPTER VIII 
EXAMPLES OF A SIMILAR KIND FROM THE NEW 


We produce, too, our remaining (evidences). For we now hasten to modern proofs. On the threshold of the 
Gospel, Anna the prophetess, daughter of Phanuel, “who both recognised the infant Lord, and preached 
many things about Him to such as were expecting the redemption of Israel,” after the pre-eminent 
distinction of long-continued and single-husbanded widowhood, is additionally graced with the testimony 
of “fastings” also; pointing out, as she does, what the duties are which should characterize attendants of 
the Church, and (pointing out, too, the fact) that Christ is understood by none more than by the once 
married and often fasting. 


By and by the Lord Himself consecrated His own baptism (and, in His own, that of all) by fasts; having 
(the power) to make “loaves out of stones,” say, to make Jordan flow with wine perchance, if He had been 
such a “glutton and toper.” Nay, rather, by the virtue of contemning food He was initiating “the new man” 
into “a severe handling” of “the old,” that He might show that (new man) to the devil, again seeking to 
tempt him by means of food, (to be) too strong for the whole power of hunger. 


Thereafter He prescribed to fasts a law—that they are to be performed “without sadness:” for why should 
what is salutary be sad? He taught likewise that fasts are to be the weapons for battling with the more 
direful demons: for what wonder if the same operation is the instrument of the iniquitous spirit’s egress as 
of the Holy Spirit’s ingress? Finally, granting that upon the centurion Cornelius, even before baptism, the 
honourable gift of the Holy Spirit, together with the gift of prophecy besides, had hastened to descend, we 
see that his fasts had been heard, I think, moreover, that the apostle too, in the Second of Corinthians, 
among his labours, and perils, and hardships, after “hunger and thirst,” enumerates “fasts” also “very 
many.” 


CHAPTER IX 


FROM FASTS ABSOLUTE TERTULLIAN COMES TO PARTIAL ONES AND XEROPHAGIES 


This principal species in the category of dietary restriction may already afford a prejudgment concerning 
the inferior operations of abstinence also, as being themselves too, in proportion to their measure, useful 
or necessary. For the exception of certain kinds from use of food is a partial fast. Let us therefore look into 
the question of the novelty or vanity of xerophagies, to see whether in them too we do not find an 
operation alike of most ancient as of most efficacious religion. I return to Daniel and his brethren, 
preferring as they did a diet of vegetables and the beverage of water to the royal dishes and decanters, 
and being found as they were therefore “more handsome” (lest any be apprehensive on the score of his 
paltry body, to boot!), besides being spiritually cultured into the bargain. For God gave to the young men 
knowledge and understanding in every kind of literature, and to Daniel in every word, and in dreams, and 
in every kind of wisdom; which (wisdom) was to make him wise in this very thing also,—namely, by what 
means the recognition of mysteries was to be obtained from God. Finally, in the third year of Cyrus king of 
the Persians, when he had fallen into careful and repeated meditation on a vision, he provided another 
form of humiliation. “In those days,” he says, “I Daniel was mourning during three weeks: pleasant bread I 
ate not; flesh and wine entered not into my mouth; with oil I was not anointed; until three weeks were 
consummated:” which being elapsed, an angel was sent out (from God), addressing him on this wise: 
“Daniel, thou art a man pitiable; fear not: since, from the first day on which thou gavest thy soul to 
recogitation and to humiliation before God, thy word hath been heard, and I am entered at thy word.” 
Thus the “pitiable” spectacle and the humiliation of xerophagies expel fear, and attract the ears of God, 
and make men masters of secrets. 


I return likewise to Elijah. When the ravens had been wont to satisfy him with “bread and flesh,” why was 
it that afterwards, at Beersheba of Judea, that certain angel, after rousing him from sleep, offered him, 
beyond doubt, bread alone, and water? Had ravens been wanting, to feed him more liberally? or had it 
been difficult to the “angel” to carry away from some pan of the banquet-room of the king some attendant 
with his amply-furnished waiter, and transfer him to Elijah, just as the breakfast of the reapers was 
carried into the den of lions and presented to Daniel in his hunger? But it behoved that an example should 
be set, teaching us that, at a time of pressure and persecution and whatsoever difficulty, we must live on 
xerophagies. With such food did David express his own exomologesis; “eating ashes indeed as it were 
bread,” that is, bread dry and foul like ashes: “mingling, moreover, his drink with weeping”—of course, 


instead of wine. For abstinence from wine withal has honourable badges of its own: (an abstinence) which 
had dedicated Samuel, and consecrated Aaron, to God. For of Samuel his mother said: “And wine and that 
which is intoxicating shall he not drink:” for such was her condition withal when praying to God. And the 
Lord said to Aaron: “Wine and spirituous liquor shall ye not drink, thou and thy son after thee, whenever 
ye shall enter the tabernacle, or ascend unto the sacrificial altar; and ye shall not die.” So true is it, that 
such as shall have ministered in the Church, being not sober, shall “die.” Thus, too, in recent times He 
upbraids Israel: “And ye used to give my sanctified ones wine to drink.” And, moreover, this limitation 
upon drink is the portion of xerophagy. Anyhow, wherever abstinence from wine is either exacted by God 
or vowed by man, there let there be understood likewise a restriction of food fore-furnishing a formal type 
to drink. For the quality of the drink is correspondent to that of the eating. It is not probable that a man 
should sacrifice to God half his appetite; temperate in waters, and intemperate in meats. Whether, 
moreover, the apostle had any acquaintance with xerophagies—(the apostle) who had repeatedly practised 
greater rigours, “hunger, and thirst, and fasts many,” who had forbidden “drunkennesses and 
revellings”—we have a sufficient evidence even from the case of his disciple Timotheus; whom when he 
admonishes, “for the sake of his stomach and constant weaknesses,” to use “a little wine,” from which he 
was abstaining not from rule, but from devotion—else the custom would rather have been beneficial to his 
stomach—by this very fact he has advised abstinence from wine as “worthy of God,” which, on a ground of 
necessity, he has dissuaded. 


CHAPTER X 


OF STATIONS, AND OF THE HOURS OF PRAYER 


In like manner they censure on the count of novelty our Stations as being enjoined; some, moreover, 
(censure them) too as being prolonged habitually too late, saying that this duty also ought to be observed 
of free choice, and not continued beyond the ninth hour,—(deriving their rule), of course, from their own 
practice. Well: as to that which pertains to the question of injunction, I will once for all give a reply to suit 
all causes. Now, (turning) to the point which is proper to this particular cause—concerning the limit of 
time, I mean—I must first demand from themselves whence they derive this prescriptive law for 
concluding Stations at the ninth hour. If it is from the fact that we read that Peter and he who was with 
him entered the temple “at the ninth (hour), the hour of prayer,” who will prove to me that they had that 
day been performing a Station, so as to interpret the ninth hour as the hour for the conclusion and 
discharge of the Station? Nay, but you would more easily find that Peter at the sixth hour had, for the sake 
of taking food, gone up first on the roof to pray; so that the sixth hour of the day may the rather be made 
the limit to this duty, which (in Peter’s case) was apparently to finish that duty, after prayer. Further: since 
in the self-same commentary of Luke the third hour is demonstrated as an hour of prayer, about which 
hour it was that they who had received the initiatory gift of the Holy Spirit were held for drunkards; and 
the sixth, at which Peter went up on the roof; and the ninth, at which they entered the temple: why should 
we not understand that, with absolutely perfect indifference, we must pray always, and everywhere, and 
at every time; yet still that these three hours, as being more marked in things human—(hours) which 
divide the day, which distinguish businesses, which re-echo in the public ear—have likewise ever been of 
special solemnity in divine prayers? A persuasion which is sanctioned also by the corroborative fact of 
Daniel praying thrice in the day; of course, through exception of certain stated hours, no other, moreover, 
than the more marked and subsequently apostolic (hours)—the third, the sixth, the ninth. And hence, 
accordingly, I shall affirm that Peter too had been led rather by ancient usage to the observance of the 
ninth hour, praying at the third specific interval, (the interval) of final prayer. 


These (arguments), moreover, (we have advanced) for their sakes who think that they are acting in 
conformity with Peter’s model, (a model) of which they are ignorant: not as if we slighted the ninth hour, 
(an hour) which, on the fourth and sixth days of the week, we most highly honour; but because, of those 
things which are observed on the ground of tradition, we are bound to adduce so much the more worthy 
reason, that they lack the authority of Scripture, until by some signal celestial gift they be either 
confirmed or else corrected. “And if,” says (the apostle), “there are matters which ye are ignorant about, 
the Lord will reveal to you.” Accordingly, setting out of the question the confirmer of all such things, the 
Paraclete, the guide of universal truth, inquire whether there be not a worthier reason adduced among us 
for the observing of the ninth hour; so that this reason (of ours) must be attributed even to Peter if he 
observed a Station at the time in question. For (the practice) comes from the death of the Lord; which 
death albeit it behoves to be commemorated always, without difference of hours; yet are we at that time 
more impressively commended to its commemoration, according to the actual (meaning of the) name of 
Station. For even soldiers, though never unmindful of their military oath, yet pay a greater deference to 
Stations. And so the “pressure” must be maintained up to that hour in which the orb—involved from the 
sixth hour in a general darkness—performed for its dead Lord a sorrowful act of duty; so that we too may 
then return to enjoyment when the universe regained its sunshine. If this savours more of the spirit of 
Christian religion, while it celebrates more the glory of Christ, I am equally able, from the self-same order 
of events, to fix the condition of late protraction of the Station; (namely), that we are to fast till a late 
hour, awaiting the time of the Lord’s sepulture, when Joseph took down and entombed the body which he 
had requested. Thence (it follows) that it is even irreligious for the flesh of the servants to take 
refreshment before their Lord did. 


But let it suffice to have thus far joined issue on the argumentative challenge; rebutting, as I have done, 
conjectures by conjectures, and yet (as I think) by conjectures more worthy of a believer. Let us see 
whether any such (principle) drawn from the ancient times takes us under its patronage. 


In Exodus, was not that position of Moses, battling against Amalek by prayers, maintained as it was 
perseveringly even till “sunset,” a “late Station?” Think we that Joshua the son of Nun, when warring 
down the Amorites, had breakfasted on that day on which he ordered the very elements to keep a Station? 
The sun “stood” in Gibeon, and the moon in Ajalon; the sun and the moon “stood in station until the 
People was avenged of his enemies, and the sun stood in the mid heaven.” When, moreover, (the sun) did 
draw toward his setting and the end of the one day, there was no such day beforetime and in the latest 
time (of course, (no day) so long), “that God,” says (the writer), “should hear a man”—(a man,) to be sure, 
the sun’s peer, so long persistent in his duty—a Station longer even than late. 


At all events, Saul himself, when engaged in battle, manifestly enjoined this duty: “Cursed (be) the man 
who shall have eaten bread until evening, until I avenge me on mine enemy;” and his whole people tasted 
not (food), and (yet) the whole earth was breakfasting! So solemn a sanction, moreover, did God confer on 
the edict which enjoined that Station, that Jonathan the son of Saul, although it had been in ignorance of 
the fast having been appointed till a late hour that he had allowed himself a taste of honey, was both 
presently convicted, by lot, of sin, and with difficulty exempted from punishment through the prayer of the 
People: for he had been convicted of gluttony, although of a simple kind. But withal Daniel, in the first 
year of King Darius, when, fasting in sackcloth and ashes, he was doing exomologesis to God, said: “And 
while I was still speaking in prayer, behold, the man whom I had seen in dreams at the beginning, swiftly 
flying, approached me, as it were, at the hour of the evening sacrifice.” This will be a “late” Station which, 
fasting until the evening, sacrifices a fatter (victim of) prayer to God! 


CHAPTER XI 
OF THE RESPECT DUE TO “HUMAN AUTHORITY;” AND OF THE CHARGES OF “HERESY” AND “PSEUDO-PROPHECY.” 


But all these (instances) I believe to be unknown to those who are in a state of agitation at our 
proceedings; or else known by the reading alone, not by careful study as well; in accordance with the 
greater bulk of “the unskilled” among the overboastful multitude, to wit, of the Psychics. This is why we 
have steered our course straight through the different individual species of fastings, of xerophagies, of 
stations: in order that, while we recount, according to the materials which we find in either Testament, 
the advantages which the dutiful observances of abstinence from, or curtailment or deferment of, food 
confer, we may refute those who invalidate these things as empty observances; and again, while we 
similarly point out in what rank of religious duty they have always had place, may confute those who 
accuse them as novelties: for neither is that novel which has always been, nor that empty which is useful. 


The question, however, still lies before us, that some of these observances, having been commanded by 
God to man, have constituted this practice legally binding; some, offered by man to God, have discharged 
some votive obligation. Still, even a vow, when it has been accepted by God, constitutes a law for the time 
to come, owing to the authority of the Acceptor; for he who has given his approbation to a deed, when 
done, has given a mandate for its doing thenceforward. And so from this consideration, again, the 
wrangling of the opposite party is silenced, while they say: “It is either a pseudo-prophecy, if it is a 
spiritual voice which institutes these your solemnities; or else a heresy, if it is a human presumption which 
devises them.” For, while censuring that form in which the ancient economies ran their course, and at the 
same time drawing out of that form arguments to hurl back (upon us) which the very adversaries of the 
ancient economies will in their turn be able to retort, they will be bound either to reject those arguments, 
or else to undertake these proven duties (which they impugn): necessarily so; chiefly because these very 
duties (which they impugn), from whatsoever institutor they are, be he a spiritual man or merely an 
ordinary believer, direct their course to the honour of the same God as the ancient economies. For, 
indubitably, both heresy and pseudo-prophecy will, in the eyes of us who are all priests of one only God 
the Creator and of His Christ, be judged by diversity of divinity: and so far forth I defend this side 
indifferently, offering my opponents to join issue on whatever ground they choose. “It is the spirit of the 
devil,” you say, O Psychic. And how is it that he enjoins duties which belong to our God, and enjoins them 
to be offered to none other than our God? Either contend that the devil works with our God, or else let the 
Paraclete be held to be Satan. But you affirm it is “a human Antichrist:” for by this name heretics are 
called in John. And how is it that, whoever he is, he has in (the name of) our Christ directed these duties 
toward our Lord; whereas withal antichrists have (ever) gone forth (professedly teaching) towards God, 
(but) in opposition to our Christ? On which side, then, do you think the Spirit is confirmed as existing 
among us; when He commands, or when He approves, what our God has always both commanded and 
approved? But you again set up boundary-posts to God, as with regard to grace, so with regard to 
discipline; as with regard to gifts, so, too, with regard to solemnities: so that our observances are 
supposed to have ceased in like manner as His benefits; and you thus deny that He still continues to 
impose duties, because, in this case again, “the Law and the prophets (were) until John.” It remains for 
you to banish Him wholly, being, as He is, so far as lies in you, so otiose. 


CHAPTER XII 


OF THE NEED FOR SOME PROTEST AGAINST THE PSYCHICS AND THEIR SELF-INDULGENCE 


For, by this time, in this respect as well as others, “you are reigning in wealth and satiety”—not making 
inroads upon such sins as fasts diminish, nor feeling need of such revelations as xerophagies extort, nor 
apprehending such wars of your own as Stations dispel. Grant that from the time of John the Paraclete 
had grown mute; we ourselves would have arisen as prophets to ourselves, for this cause chiefly: I say not 
now to bring down by our prayers God’s anger, nor to obtain his protection or grace; but to secure by 
premunition the moral position of the “latest times;” enjoining every species of tapeinophronesis, since 
the prison must be familiarized to us, and hunger and thirst practised, and capacity of enduring as well 
the absence of food as anxiety about it acquired: in order that the Christian may enter into prison in like 
condition as if he had (just) come forth of it,—to suffer there not penalty, but discipline, and not the 
world’s tortures, but his own habitual observances; and to go forth out of custody to (the final) conflict 
with all the more confidence, having nothing of sinful false care of the flesh about him, so that the 
tortures may not even have material to work on, since he is cuirassed in a mere dry skin, and cased in 
horn to meet the claws, the succulence of his blood already sent on (heavenward) before him, the baggage 
as it were of his soul,—the soul herself withal now hastening (after it), having already, by frequent fasting, 
gained a most intimate knowledge of death! 


Plainly, your habit is to furnish cookshops in the prisons to untrustworthy martyrs, for fear they should 
miss their accustomed usages, grow weary of life, (and) be stumbled at the novel discipline of abstinence; 
(a discipline) which not even the well-known Pristinus—your martyr, no Christian martyr—had ever come 
in contact with: he whom—stuffed as he had long been, thanks to the facilities afforded by the “free 
custody” (now in vogue, and) under an obligation, I suppose, to all the baths (as if they were better than 
baptism!), and to all the retreats of voluptuousness (as if they were more secret than those of the 
Church!), and to all the allurements of this life (as if they were of more worth than those of life eternal!), 
not to be willing to die—on the very last day of trial, at high noon, you premedicated with drugged wine as 
an antidote, and so completely enervated, that on being tickled—for his intoxication made it feel like 
tickling—with a few claws, he was unable any more to make answer to the presiding officer interrogating 
him “whom he confessed to be Lord;” and, being now put on the rack for this silence, when he could utter 
nothing but hiccoughs and belchings, died in the very act of apostasy! This is why they who preach 
sobriety are “false prophets;” this why they who practise it are “heretics!” Why then hesitate to believe 
that the Paraclete, whom you deny in a Montanus, exists in an Apicius? 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF THE INCONSISTENCIES OF THE PSYCHICS 


You lay down a prescription that this faith has its solemnities “appointed” by the Scriptures or the 
tradition of the ancestors; and that no further addition in the way of observance must be added, on 
account of the unlawfulness of innovation. Stand on that ground, if you can. For, behold, I impeach you of 
fasting besides on the Paschal-day, beyond the limits of those days in which “the Bridegroom was taken 
away;” and interposing the half-fasts of Stations; and you, (I find), sometimes living on bread and water, 
when it has seemed meet to each (so to do). In short, you answer that “these things are to be done of 
choice, not of command.” You have changed your ground, therefore, by exceeding tradition, in 
undertaking observances which have not been “appointed.” But what kind of deed is it, to permit to your 
own choice what you grant not to the command of God? Shall human volition have more licence than 
Divine power? I am mindful that I am free from the world, not from God. Thus it is my part to perform, 
without external suggestion thereto, an act of respect to my Lord, it is His to enjoin. I ought not merely to 
pay a willing obedience to Him, but withal to court Him; for the former I render to His command, the 
latter to my own choice. 


But it is enough for me that it is a customary practice for the bishops withal to issue mandates for fasts to 
the universal commonalty of the Church; I do not mean for the special purpose of collecting contributions 
of alms, as your beggarly fashion has it, but sometimes too from some particular cause of ecclesiastical 
solicitude. And accordingly, if you practise tapeinophronesis at the bidding of a man’s edict, and all 
unitedly, how is it that in our case you set a brand upon the very unity also of our fastings, and 
xerophagies, and Stations?—unless, perhaps, it is against the decrees of the senate and the mandates of 
the emperors which are opposed to “meetings” that we are sinning! The Holy Spirit, when He was 
preaching in whatsoever lands He chose, and through whomsoever He chose, was wont, from foresight of 
the imminence either of temptations to befall the Church, or of plagues to befall the world, in His 
character of Paraclete (that is, Advocate for the purpose of winning over the judge by prayers), to issue 
mandates for observances of this nature; for instance, at the present time, with the view of practising the 
discipline of sobriety and abstinence: we, who receive Him, must necessarily observe also the 
appointments which He then made. Look at the Jewish calendar, and you will find it nothing novel that all 
succeeding posterity guards with hereditary scrupulousness the precepts given to the fathers. Besides, 
throughout the provinces of Greece there are held in definite localities those councils gathered out of the 
universal Churches, by whose means not only all the deeper questions are handled for the common 


benefit, but the actual representation of the whole Christian name is celebrated with great veneration. 
(And how worthy a thing is this, that, under the auspices of faith, men should congregate from all quarters 
to Christ! “See, how good and how enjoyable for brethren to dwell in unity!” This psalm you know not 
easily how to sing, except when you are supping with a goodly company!) But those conclaves first, by the 
operations of Stations and fastings, know what it is “to grieve with the grieving,” and thus at last “to 
rejoice in company with the rejoicing.” If we also, in our diverse provinces, (but) present mutually in 
spirit, observe those very solemnities, whose then celebration our present discourse has been defending, 
that is the sacramental law. 


CHAPTER XIV 


REPLY TO THE CHARGE OF “GALATICISM.” 


Being, therefore, observers of “seasons” for these things, and of “days, and months, and years,” we 
Galaticize. Plainly we do, if we are observers of Jewish ceremonies, of legal solemnities: for those the 
apostle unteaches, suppressing the continuance of the Old Testament which has been buried in Christ, 
and establishing that of the New. But if there is a new creation in Christ, our solemnities too will be bound 
to be new: else, if the apostle has erased all devotion absolutely “of seasons, and days, and months, and 
years,” why do we celebrate the passover by an annual rotation in the first month? Why in the fifty 
ensuing days do we spend our time in all exultation? Why do we devote to Stations the fourth and sixth 
days of the week, and to fasts the “preparation-day?” Anyhow, you sometimes continue your Station even 
over the Sabbath,—a day never to be kept as a fast except at the passover season, according to a reason 
elsewhere given. With us, at all events, every day likewise is celebrated by an ordinary consecration. And 
it will not, then, be, in the eyes of the apostle, the differentiating principle—distinguishing (as he is doing) 
“things new and old”—which will be ridiculous; but (in this case too) it will be your own unfairness, while 
you taunt us with the form of antiquity all the while you are laying against us the charge of novelty. 


CHAPTER XV 


OF THE APOSTLE’S LANGUAGE CONCERNING FOOD 


The apostle reprobates likewise such as “bid to abstain from meats; but he does so from the foresight of 
the Holy Spirit, precondemning already the heretics who would enjoin perpetual abstinence to the extent 
of destroying and despising the works of the Creator; such as I may find in the person of a Marcion, a 
Tatian, or a Jupiter, the Pythagorean heretic of to-day; not in the person of the Paraclete. For how limited 
is the extent of our “interdiction of meats!” Two weeks of xerophagies in the year (and not the whole of 
these,—the Sabbaths, to wit, and the Lord’s days, being excepted) we offer to God; abstaining from things 
which we do not reject, but defer. But further: when writing to the Romans, the apostle now gives you a 
home-thrust, detractors as you are of this observance: “Do not for the sake of food,” he says, “undo the 
work of God.” What “work?” That about which he says, “It is good not to eat flesh, and not to drink wine:” 
“for he who in these points doeth service, is pleasing and propitiable to our God.” “One believeth that all 
things may be eaten; but another, being weak, feedeth on vegetables. Let not him who eateth lightly 
esteem him who eateth not. Who art thou, who judgest another’s servant?” “Both he who eateth, and he 
who eateth not, giveth God thanks.” But, since he forbids human choice to be made matter of controversy, 
how much more Divine! Thus he knew how to chide certain restricters and interdicters of food, such as 
abstained from it of contempt, not of duty; but to approve such as did so to the honour, not the insult, of 
the Creator. And if he has “delivered you the keys of the meat-market,” permitting the eating of “all 
things” with a view to establishing the exception of “things offered to idols;” still he has not included the 
kingdom of God in the meat-market: “For,” he says, “the kingdom of God is neither meat nor drink;” and, 
“Food commendeth us not to God”—not that you may think this said about dry diet, but rather about rich 
and carefully prepared, if, when he subjoins, “Neither, if we shall have eaten, shall we abound; nor, if we 
shall not have eaten, shall we be deficient,” the ring of his words suits, (as it does), you rather (than us), 
who think that you do “abound” if you eat, and are “deficient if you eat not; and for this reason disparage 
these observances. 


How unworthy, also, is the way in which you interpret to the favour of your own lust the fact that the Lord 
“ate and drank” promiscuously! But I think that He must have likewise “fasted” inasmuch as He has 
pronounced, not “the full,” but “the hungry and thirsty, blessed:” (He) who was wont to profess “food” to 
be, not that which His disciples had supposed, but “the thorough doing of the Father’s work;” teaching “to 
labour for the meat which is permanent unto life eternal;” in our ordinary prayer likewise commanding us 
to request “bread,” not the wealth of Attalus therewithal. Thus, too, Isaiah has not denied that God “hath 
chosen” a “fast;” but has particularized in detail the kind of fast which He has not chosen: “for in the 
days,” he says, “of your fasts your own wills are found (indulged), and all who are subject to you ye 
stealthily sting; or else ye fast with a view to abuse and strifes, and ye smite with the fists. Not such a fast 
have I elected;” but such an one as He has subjoined, and by subjoining has not abolished, but confirmed. 


CHAPTER XVI 


INSTANCES FROM SCRIPTURE OF DIVINE JUDGMENTS UPON THE SELF-INDULGENT; AND APPEALS TO THE 
PRACTICES OF HEATHENS 


For even if He does prefer “the works of righteousness,” still not without a sacrifice, which is a soul 
afflicted with fasts. He, at all events, is the God to whom neither a People incontinent of appetite, nor a 
priest, nor a prophet, was pleasing. To this day the “monuments of concupiscence” remain, where the 
People, greedy of “flesh,” till, by devouring without digesting the quails, they brought on cholera, were 
buried. Eli breaks his neck before the temple doors, his sons fall in battle, his daughter-in-law expires in 
child-birth: for such was the blow which had been deserved at the hand of God by the shameless house, 
the defrauder of the fleshly sacrifices. Sameas, a “man of God,” after prophesying the issue of the idolatry 
introduced by King Jeroboam—after the drying up and immediate restoration of that king’s hand—after 
the rending in twain of the sacrificial altar.—being on account of these signs invited (home) by the king by 
way of recompense, plainly declined (for he had been prohibited by God) to touch food at all in that place; 
but having presently afterwards rashly taken food from another old man, who lyingly professed himself a 
prophet, he was deprived, in accordance with the word of God then and there uttered over the table, of 
burial in his fathers’ sepulchres. For he was prostrated by the rushing of a lion upon him in the way, and 
was buried among strangers; and thus paid the penalty of his breach of fast. 


These will be warnings both to people and to bishops, even spiritual ones, in case they may ever have 
been guilty of incontinence of appetite. Nay, even in Hades the admonition has not ceased to speak; where 
we find in the person of the rich feaster, convivialities tortured; in that of the pauper, fasts refreshed; 
having—(as convivialities and fasts alike had)—as preceptors “Moses and the prophets.” For Joel withal 
exclaimed: “Sanctify a fast, and a religious service;” foreseeing even then that other apostles and 
prophets would sanction fasts, and would preach observances of special service to God. Whence it is that 
even they who court their idols by dressing them, and by adorning them in their sanctuary, and by 
saluting them at each particular hour, are said to do them service. But, more than that, the heathens 
recognise every form of tapeinophronesis. When the heaven is rigid and the year arid, barefooted 
processions are enjoined by public proclamation; the magistrates lay aside their purple, reverse the 
fasces, utter prayer, offer a victim. There are, moreover, some colonies where, besides (these 
extraordinary solemnities, the inhabitants), by an annual rite, clad in sackcloth and besprent with ashes, 
present a suppliant importunity to their idols, (while) baths and shops are kept shut till the ninth hour. 
They have one single fire in public—on the altars; no water even in their platters. There is, I believe, a 
Ninevitan suspension of business! A Jewish fast, at all events, is universally celebrated; while, neglecting 
the temples, throughout all the shore, in every open place, they continue long to send prayer up to 
heaven. And, albeit by the dress and ornamentation of mourning they disgrace the duty, still they do affect 
a faith in abstinence, and sigh for the arrival of the long-lingering evening star to sanction (their feeding). 
But it is enough for me that you, by heaping blasphemies upon our xerophagies, put them on a level with 
the chastity of an Isis and a Cybele. I admit the comparison in the way of evidence. Hence (our xerophagy) 
will be proved divine, which the devil, the emulator of things divine, imitates. It is out of truth that 
falsehood is built; out of religion that superstition is compacted. Hence you are more irreligious, in 
proportion as a heathen is more conformable. He, in short, sacrifices his appetite to an idol-god; you to 
(the true) God will not. For to you your belly is god, and your lungs a temple, and your paunch a sacrificial 
altar, and your cook the priest, and your fragrant smell the Holy Spirit, and your condiments spiritual 
gifts, and your belching prophecy. 


CHAPTER XVII 


CONCLUSION 


“Old” you are, if we will say the truth, you who are so indulgent to appetite, and justly do you vaunt your 
“priority:” always do I recognise the savour of Esau, the hunter of wild beasts: so unlimitedly studious are 
you of catching fieldfares, so do you come from “the field” of your most lax discipline, so faint are you in 
spirit. If I offer you a paltry lentile dyed red with must well boiled down, forthwith you will sell all your 
“primacies:” with you “love” shows its fervour in sauce-pans, “faith” its warmth in kitchens, “hope” its 
anchorage in waiters; but of greater account is “love,” because that is the means whereby your young 
men sleep with their sisters! Appendages, as we all know, of appetite are lasciviousness and 
voluptuousness. Which alliance the apostle withal was aware of; and hence, after premising, “Not in 
drunkenness and revels,” he adjoined, “nor in couches and lusts.” 


To the indictment of your appetite pertains (the charge) that “double honour” is with you assigned to your 
presiding (elders) by double shares (of meat and drink); whereas the apostle has given them “double 
honour” as being both brethren and officers. Who, among you, is superior in holiness, except him who is 
more frequent in banqueting, more sumptuous in catering, more learned in cups? Men of soul and flesh 
alone as you are, justly do you reject things spiritual. If the prophets were pleasing to such, my (prophets) 
they were not. Why, then, do not you constantly preach, “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall 
die?” just as we do not hesitate manfully to command, “Let us fast, brethren and sisters, lest to-morrow 
perchance we die.” Openly let us vindicate our disciplines. Sure we are that “they who are in the flesh 


cannot please God;” not, of course, those who are in the substance of the flesh, but in the care, the 
affection, the work, the will, of it. Emaciation displeases not us; for it is not by weight that God bestows 
flesh, any more than He does “the Spirit by measure.” More easily, it may be, through the “strait gate” of 
salvation will slenderer flesh enter; more speedily will lighter flesh rise; longer in the sepulchre will drier 
flesh retain its firmness. Let Olympic cestus-players and boxers cram themselves to satiety. To them bodily 
ambition is suitable to whom bodily strength is necessary; and yet they also strengthen themselves by 
xerophagies. But ours are other thews and other sinews, just as our contests withal are other; we whose 
“wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against the world’s power, against the spiritualities of 
malice.” Against these it is not by robustness of flesh and blood, but of faith and spirit, that it behoves us 
to make our antagonistic stand. On the other hand, an over-fed Christian will be more necessary to bears 
and lions, perchance, than to God; only that, even to encounter beasts, it will be his duty to practise 
emaciation. 


IX 


De Fuga in Persecutione 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. THELWALL. 


1. My brother Fabius, you very lately asked, because some news or other were communicated, whether or 
not we ought to flee in persecution. For my part, having on the spot made some observations in the 
negative suited to the place and time, I also, owing to the rudeness of some persons, took away with me 
the subject but half treated, meaning to set it forth now more fully by my pen; for your inquiry had 
interested me in it, and the state of the times had already on its own account pressed it upon me. As 
persecutions in increasing number threaten us, so the more are we called on to give earnest thought to 
the question of how faith ought to receive them, and the duty of carefully considering it concerns you no 
less, who no doubt, by not accepting the Comforter, the guide to all truth, have, as was natural, opposed 
us hitherto in regard to other questions also. We have therefore applied a methodical treatment, too, to 
your inquiry, as we see that we must first come to a decision as to how the matter stands in regard to 
persecution itself, whether it comes on us from God or from the devil, that with the less difficulty we may 
get on firm ground as to our duty to meet it; for of everything one’s knowledge is clearer when it is known 
from whom it has its origin. It is enough indeed to lay it down, (in bar of all besides,) that nothing happens 
without the will of God. But lest we be diverted from the point before us, we shall not by this deliverance 
at once give occasion to the other discussions if one make answer—Therefore evil and sin are both from 
God; the devil henceforth, and even we ourselves, are entirely free. The question in hand is persecution. 
With respect to this, let me in the meantime say, that nothing happens without God’s will; on the ground 
that persecution is especially worthy of God, and, so to speak, requisite, for the approving, to wit, or if you 
will, the rejection of His professing servants. For what is the issue of persecution, what other result comes 
of it, but the approving and rejecting of faith, in regard to which the Lord will certainly sift His people? 
Persecution, by means of which one is declared either approved or rejected, is just the judgment of the 
Lord. But the judging properly belongs to God alone. This is that fan which even now cleanses the Lord’s 
threshing-floor—the Church, I mean—winnowing the mixed heap of believers, and separating the grain of 
the martyrs from the chaff of the deniers; and this is also the ladder of which Jacob dreams, on which are 
seen, some mounting up to higher places, and others going down to lower. So, too, persecution may be 
viewed as a contest. By whom is the conflict proclaimed, but by Him by whom the crown and the rewards 
are offered? You find in the Revelation its edict, setting forth the rewards by which He incites to victory— 
those, above all, whose is the distinction of conquering in persecution, in very deed contending in their 
victorious struggle not against flesh and blood, but against spirits of wickedness. So, too, you will see that 
the adjudging of the contest belongs to the same glorious One, as umpire, who calls us to the prize. The 
one great thing in persecution is the promotion of the glory of God, as He tries and casts away, lays on and 
takes off. But what concerns the glory of God will surely come to pass by His will. And when is trust in 
God more strong, than when there is a greater fear of Him, and when persecution breaks out? The Church 
is awe-struck. Then is faith both more zealous in preparation, and better disciplined in fasts, and 
meetings, and prayers, and lowliness, in brotherly-kindness and love, in holiness and temperance. There is 
no room, in fact, for ought but fear and hope. So even by this very thing we have it clearly proved that 
persecution, improving as it does the servants of God, cannot be imputed to the devil. 


2. If, because injustice is not from God, but from the devil, and persecution consists of injustice (for what 
more unjust than that the bishops of the true God, that all the followers of the truth, should be dealt with 
after the manner of the vilest criminals?), persecution therefore seems to proceed from the devil, by 
whom the injustice which constitutes persecution is perpetrated, we ought to know, as you have neither 
persecution without the injustice of the devil, nor the trial of faith without persecution, that the injustice 
necessary for the trial of faith does not give a warrant for persecution, but supplies an agency; that in 
reality, in reference to the trial of faith, which is the reason of persecution, the will of God goes first, but 
that as the instrument of persecution, which is the way of trial, the injustice of the devil follows. For in 
other respects, too, injustice in proportion to the enmity it displays against righteousness affords occasion 
for attestations of that to which it is opposed as an enemy, that so righteousness may be perfected in 
injustice, as strength is perfected in weakness. For the weak things of the world have been chosen by God 
to confound the strong, and the foolish things of the world to confound its wisdom. Thus even injustice is 
employed, that righteousness may be approved in putting unrighteousness to shame. Therefore, since the 
service is not of free-will, but of subjection (for persecution is the appointment of the Lord for the trial of 
faith, but its ministry is the injustice of the devil, supplied that persecution may be got up), we believe 
that persecution comes to pass, no question, by the devil’s agency, but not by the devil’s origination. Satan 
will not be at liberty to do anything against the servants of the living God unless the Lord grant leave, 
either that He may overthrow Satan himself by the faith of the elect which proves victorious in the trial, or 
in the face of the world show that apostatizers to the devil’s cause have been in reality His servants. You 


have the case of Job, whom the devil, unless he had received authority from God, could not have visited 
with trial, not even, in fact, in his property, unless the Lord had said, “Behold, all that he has I put at your 
disposal; but do not stretch out your hand against himself.” In short, he would not even have stretched it 
out, unless afterwards, at his request, the Lord had granted him this permission also, saying, “Behold, I 
deliver him to you; only preserve his life.” So he asked in the case of the apostles likewise an opportunity 
to tempt them, having it only by special allowance, since the Lord in the Gospel says to Peter, “Behold, 
Satan asked that he might sift you as grain; but I have prayed for you that your faith fail not;” that is, that 
the devil should not have power granted him sufficient to endanger his faith. Whence it is manifest that 
both things belong to God, the shaking of faith as well as the shielding of it, when both are sought from 
Him—the shaking by the devil, the shielding by the Son. And certainly, when the Son of God has faith’s 
protection absolutely committed to Him, beseeching it of the Father, from whom He receives all power in 
heaven and on earth, how entirely out of the question is it that the devil should have the assailing of it in 
his own power! But in the prayer prescribed to us, when we say to our Father, “Lead us not into 
temptation” (now what greater temptation is there than persecution?), we acknowledge that that comes to 
pass by His will whom we beseech to exempt us from it. For this is what follows, “But deliver us from the 
wicked one,” that is, do not lead us into temptation by giving us up to the wicked one, for then are we 
delivered from the power of the devil, when we are not handed over to him to be tempted. Nor would the 
devil’s legion have had power over the herd of swine unless they had got it from God; so far are they from 
having power over the sheep of God. I may say that the bristles of the swine, too, were then counted by 
God, not to speak of the hairs of holy men. The devil, it must be owned, seems indeed to have power—in 
this case really his own—over those who do not belong to God, the nations being once for all counted by 
God as a drop of the bucket, and as the dust of the threshing-floor, and as the spittle of the mouth, and so 
thrown open to the devil as, in a sense, a free possession. But against those who belong to the household 
of God he may not do ought as by any right of his own, because the cases marked out in Scripture show 
when—that is, for what reasons—he may touch them. For either, with a view to their being approved, the 
power of trial is granted to him, challenged or challenging, as in the instances already referred to, or, to 
secure an opposite result, the sinner is handed over to him, as though he were an executioner to whom 
belonged the inflicting of punishment, as in the case of Saul. “And the Spirit of the Lord,” says Scripture, 
“departed from Saul, and an evil spirit from the Lord troubled and stifled him;” or the design is to humble, 
as the apostle tells us, that there was given him a stake, the messenger of Satan, to buffet him; and even 
this sort of thing is not permitted in the case of holy men, unless it be that at the same time strength of 
endurance may be perfected in weakness. For the apostle likewise delivered Phygellus and Hermogenes 
over to Satan that by chastening they might be taught not to blaspheme. You see, then, that the devil 
receives more suitably power even from the servants of God; so far is he from having it by any right of his 
own. 


3. Seeing therefore, too, these cases occur in persecutions more than at other times, as there is then 
among us more of proving or rejecting, more of abusing or punishing, it must be that their general 
occurrence is permitted or commanded by Him at whose will they happen even partially; by Him, I mean, 
who says, “I am He who make peace and create evil,”—that is, war, for that is the antithesis of peace. But 
what other war has our peace than persecution? If in its issues persecution emphatically brings either life 
or death, either wounds or healing, you have the author, too, of this. “I will smite and heal, I will make 
alive and put to death.” “I will burn them,” He says, “as gold is burned; and I will try them,” He says, “as 
silver is tried,” for when the flame of persecution is consuming us, then the stedfastness of our faith is 
proved. These will be the fiery darts of the devil, by which faith gets a ministry of burning and kindling; 
yet by the will of God. As to this I know not who can doubt, unless it be persons with frivolous and frigid 
faith, which seizes upon those who with trembling assemble together in the church. For you say, seeing 
we assemble without order, and assemble at the same time, and flock in large numbers to the church, the 
heathen are led to make inquiry about us, and we are alarmed lest we awaken their anxieties. Do ye not 
know that God is Lord of all? And if it is God’s will, then you shall suffer persecution; but if it is not, the 
heathen will be still. Believe it most surely, if indeed you believe in that God without whose will not even 
the sparrow, a penny can buy, falls to the ground. But we, I think, are better than many sparrows. 


4. Well, then, if it is evident from whom persecution proceeds, we are able at once to satisfy your doubts, 
and to decide from these introductory remarks alone, that men should not flee in it. For if persecution 
proceeds from God, in no way will it be our duty to flee from what has God as its author; a twofold reason 
opposing; for what proceeds from God ought not on the one hand to be avoided, and it cannot be evaded 
on the other. It ought not to be avoided, because it is good; for everything must be good on which God has 
cast His eye. And with this idea has perhaps this statement been made in Genesis, “And God saw because 
it is good;” not that He would have been ignorant of its goodness unless He had seen it, but to indicate by 
this expression that it was good because it was viewed by God. There are many events indeed happening 
by the will of God, and happening to somebody’s harm. Yet for all that, a thing is therefore good because it 
is of God, as divine, as reasonable; for what is divine, and not reasonable and good? What is good, yet not 
divine? But if to the universal apprehension of mankind this seems to be the case, in judging, man’s 
faculty of apprehension does not predetermine the nature of things, but the nature of things his power of 
apprehension. For every several nature is a certain definite reality, and it lays it on the perceptive power 
to perceive it just as it exists. Now, if that which comes from God is good indeed in its natural state (for 
there is nothing from God which is not good, because it is divine, and reasonable), but seems evil only to 
the human faculty, all will be right in regard to the former; with the latter the fault will lie. In its real 


nature a very good thing is chastity, and so is truth, and righteousness; and yet they are distasteful to 
many. Is perhaps the real nature on this account sacrificed to the sense of perception? Thus persecution in 
its own nature too is good, because it is a divine and reasonable appointment; but those to whom it comes 
as a punishment do not feel it to be pleasant. You see that as proceeding from Him, even that evil has a 
reasonable ground, when one in persecution is cast out of a state of salvation, just as you see that you 
have a reasonable ground for the good also, when one by persecution has his salvation made more secure. 
Unless, as it depends on the Lord, one either perishes irrationally, or is irrationally saved, he will not be 
able to speak of persecution as an evil, which, while it is under the direction of reason, is, even in respect 
of its evil, good. So, if persecution is in every way a good, because it has a natural basis, we on valid 
grounds lay it down, that what is good ought not to be shunned by us, because it is a sin to refuse what is 
good; besides that, what has been looked upon by God can no longer indeed be avoided, proceeding as it 
does from God, from whose will escape will not be possible. Therefore those who think that they should 
flee, either reproach God with doing what is evil, if they flee from persecution as an evil (for no one avoids 
what is good); or they count themselves stronger than God: so they think, who imagine it possible to 
escape when it is God’s pleasure that such events should occur. 


5. But, says some one, I flee, the thing it belongs to me to do, that I may not perish, if I deny; it is for Him 
on His part, if He chooses, to bring me, when I flee, back before the tribunal. First answer me this: Are 
you sure you will deny if you do not flee, or are you not sure? For if you are sure, you have denied already, 
because by presupposing that you will deny, you have given yourself up to that about which you have 
made such a presupposition; and now it is vain for you to think of flight, that you may avoid denying, when 
in intention you have denied already. But if you are doubtful on that point, why do you not, in the 
incertitude of your fear wavering between the two different issues, presume that you are able rather to 
act a confessor’s part, and so add to your safety, that you may not flee, just as you presuppose denial to 
send you off a fugitive? The matter stands thus—we have either both things in our own power, or they 
wholly lie with God. If it is ours to confess or to deny, why do we not anticipate the nobler thing, that is, 
that we shall confess? If you are not willing to confess, you are not willing to suffer; and to be unwilling to 
confess is to deny. But if the matter is wholly in God’s hand, why do we not leave it to His will, recognising 
His might and power in that, just as He can bring us back to trial when we flee, so is He able to screen us 
when we do not flee; yes, and even living in the very heart of the people? Strange conduct, is it not, to 
honour God in the matter of flight from persecution, because He can bring you back from your flight to 
stand before the judgment-seat; but in regard of witness-bearing, to do Him high dishonour by despairing 
of power at His hands to shield you from danger? Why do you not rather on this, the side of constancy and 
trust in God, say, I do my part; I depart not; God, if He choose, will Himself be my protector? It beseems 
us better to retain our position in submission to the will of God, than to flee at our own will. Rutilius, a 
saintly martyr, after having ofttimes fled from persecution from place to place, nay, having bought security 
from danger, as he thought, by money, was, notwithstanding the complete security he had, as he thought, 
provided for himself, at last unexpectedly seized, and being brought before the magistrate, was put to the 
torture and cruelly mangled,—a punishment, I believe, for his fleeing,—and thereafter he was consigned 
to the flames, and thus paid to the mercy of God the suffering which he had shunned. What else did the 
Lord mean to show us by this example, but that we ought not to flee from persecution because it avails us 
nothing if God disapproves? 


6. Nay, says some one, he fulfilled the command, when he fled from city to city. For so a certain individual, 
but a fugitive likewise, has chosen to maintain, and others have done the same who are unwilling to 
understand the meaning of that declaration of the Lord, that they may use it as a cloak for their 
cowardice, although it has had its persons as well as its times and reasons to which it specially applies. 
“When they begin,” He says, “to persecute you, flee from city to city.” We maintain that this belongs 
specially to the persons of the apostles, and to their times and circumstances, as the following sentences 
will show, which are suitable only to the apostles: “Do not go into the way of the Gentiles, and into a city 
of the Samaritans do not enter: but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” But to us the way of 
the Gentiles is also open, as in it we in fact were found, and to the very last we walk; and no city has been 
excepted. So we preach throughout all the world; nay, no special care even for Israel has been laid upon 
us, Save as also we are bound to preach to all nations. Yes, and if we are apprehended, we shall not be 
brought into Jewish councils, nor scourged in Jewish synagogues, but we shall certainly be cited before 
Roman magistrates and judgment-seats. So, then, the circumstances of the apostles even required the 
injunction to flee, their mission being to preach first to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. That, 
therefore, this preaching might be fully accomplished in the case of those among whom this behoved first 
of all to be carried out—that the sons might receive bread before the dogs, for that reason He commanded 
them to flee then for a time—not with the object of eluding danger, under the plea strictly speaking which 
persecution urges (rather He was in the habit of proclaiming that they would suffer persecutions, and of 
teaching that these must be endured); but in order to further the proclamation of the Gospel message, lest 
by their being at once put down, the diffusion of the Gospel too might be prevented. Neither were they to 
flee to any city as if by stealth, but as if everywhere about to proclaim their message; and for this, 
everywhere about to undergo persecutions, until they should fulfil their teaching. Accordingly the Saviour 
says, “Ye will not go over all the cities of Israel.” So the command to flee was restricted to the limits of 
Judea. But no command that shows Judea to be specially the sphere for preaching applies to us, now that 
the Holy Spirit has been poured out upon all flesh. Therefore Paul and the apostles themselves, mindful of 
the precept of the Lord, bear this solemn testimony before Israel, which they had now filled with their 


doctrine—saying, “It was necessary that the word of God should have been first delivered to you; but 
seeing ye have rejected it, and have not thought yourselves worthy of eternal life, lo, we turn to the 
Gentiles.” And from that time they turned their steps away, as those who went before them had laid it 
down, and departed into the way of the Gentiles, and entered into the cities of the Samaritans; so that, in 
very deed, their sound went forth into all the earth, and their words to the end of the world. If, therefore, 
the prohibition against setting foot in the way of the Gentiles, and entering into the cities of the 
Samaritans, has come to an end, why should not the command to flee, which was issued at the same time, 
have come also to an end? Accordingly, from the time when, Israel having had its full measure, the 
apostles went over to the Gentiles, they neither fled from city to city, nor hesitated to suffer. Nay, Paul too, 
who had submitted to deliverance from persecution by being let down from the wall, as to do so was at 
this time a matter of command, refused in like manner now at the close of his ministry, and after the 
injunction had come to an end, to give in to the anxieties of the disciples, eagerly entreating him that he 
would not risk himself at Jerusalem, because of the sufferings in store for him which Agabus had foretold; 
but doing the very opposite, it is thus he speaks, “What do ye, weeping and disquieting my heart? For I 
could wish not only to suffer bonds, but also to die at Jerusalem, for the name of my Lord Jesus Christ.” 
And so they all said, “Let the will of the Lord be done.” What was the will of the Lord? Certainly no longer 
to flee from persecution. Otherwise they who had wished him rather to avoid persecution, might also have 
adduced that prior will of the Lord, in which He had commanded flight. Therefore, seeing even in the days 
of the apostles themselves, the command to flee was temporary, as were those also relating to the other 
things at the same time enjoined, that [command] cannot continue with us which ceased with our 
teachers, even although it had not been issued specially for them; or if the Lord wished it to continue, the 
apostles did wrong who were not careful to keep fleeing to the last. 


7. Let us now see whether also the rest of our Lord’s ordinances accord with a lasting command of flight. 
In the first place, indeed, if persecution is from God, what are we to think of our being ordered to take 
ourselves out of its way, by the very party who brings it on us? For if He wanted it to be evaded, He had 
better not have sent it, that there might not be the appearance of His will being thwarted by another will. 


For He wished us either to suffer persecution or to flee from it. If to flee, how to suffer? If to suffer, how to 
flee? In fact, what utter inconsistency in the decrees of One who commands to flee, and yet urges to 
suffer, which is the very opposite! “Him who will confess Me, I also will confess before My Father.” How 
will he confess, fleeing? How flee, confessing? “Of him who shall be ashamed of Me, will I also be 
ashamed before My Father.” If I avoid suffering, I am ashamed to confess. “Happy they who suffer 
persecution for My name’s sake.” Unhappy, therefore, they who, by running away, will not suffer 
according to the divine command. “He who shall endure to the end shall be saved.” How then, when you 
bid me flee, do you wish me to endure to the end? If views so opposed to each other do not comport with 
the divine dignity, they clearly prove that the command to flee had, at the time it was given, a reason of its 
own, which we have pointed out. But it is said, the Lord, providing for the weakness of some of His 
people, nevertheless, in His kindness, suggested also the haven of flight to them. For He was not able 
even without flight—a protection so base, and unworthy, and servile—to preserve in persecution such as 
He knew to be weak! Whereas in fact He does not cherish, but ever rejects the weak, teaching first, not 
that we are to fly from our persecutors, but rather that we are not to fear them. “Fear not them who are 
able to kill the body, but are unable to do ought against the soul; but fear Him who can destroy both body 
and soul in hell.” And then what does He allot to the fearful? “He who will value his life more than Me, is 
not worthy of Me; and he who takes not up his cross and follows Me, cannot be My disciple.” Last of all, in 
the Revelation, He does not propose flight to the “fearful,” but a miserable portion among the rest of the 
outcast, in the lake of brimstone and fire, which is the second death. 


8. He sometimes also fled from violence Himself, but for the same reason as had led Him to command the 
apostles to do so: that is, He wanted to fulfil His ministry of teaching; and when it was finished, I do not 
say He stood firm, but He had no desire even to get from His Father the aid of hosts of angels: finding 
fault, too, with Peter’s sword. He likewise acknowledged, it is true, that His “soul was troubled, even unto 
death,” and the flesh weak; with the design, (however,) first of all, that by having, as His own, trouble of 
soul and weakness of the flesh, He might show you that both the substances in Him were truly human; 
lest, as certain persons have now brought it in, you might be led to think either the flesh or the soul of 
Christ different from ours; and then, that, by an exhibition of their states, you might be convinced that 
they have no power at all of themselves without the spirit. And for this reason He puts first “the willing 
spirit,” that, looking to the natures respectively of both the substances, you may see that you have in you 
the spirit’s strength as well as the flesh’s weakness; and even from this may learn what to do, and by what 
means to do it, and what to bring under what,—the weak, namely, under the strong, that you may not, as 
is now your fashion, make excuses on the ground of the weakness of the flesh, forsooth, but put out of 
sight the strength of the spirit. He also asked of His Father, that if it might be, the cup of suffering should 
pass from Him. So ask you the like favour; but as He did, holding your position,—merely offering 
supplication, and adding, too, the other words: “but not what I will, but what Thou wilt.” But when you 
run away, how will you make this request? taking, in that case, into your own hands the removal of the 
cup from you, and instead of doing what your Father wishes, doing what you wish yourself. 


9. The teaching of the apostles was surely in everything according to the mind of God: they forgot and 
omitted nothing of the Gospel. Where, then, do you show that they renewed the command to flee from city 


to city? In fact, it was utterly impossible that they should have laid down anything so utterly opposed to 
their own examples as a command to flee, while it was just from bonds, or the islands in which, for 
confessing, not fleeing from the Christian name, they were confined, they wrote their letters to the 
Churches. Paul bids us support the weak, but most certainly it is not when they flee. For how can the 
absent be supported by you? By bearing with them? Well, he says that people must be supported, if 
anywhere they have committed a fault through the weakness of their faith, just as (he enjoins) that we 
should comfort the faint-hearted; he does not say, however, that they should be sent into exile. But when 
he urges us not to give place to evil, he does not offer the suggestion that we should take to our heels, he 
only teaches that passion should be kept under restraint; and if he says that the time must be redeemed, 
because the days are evil, he wishes us to gain a lengthening of life, not by flight, but by wisdom. Besides, 
he who bids us shine as sons of light, does not bid us hide away out of sight as sons of darkness. He 
commands us to stand stedfast, certainly not to act an opposite part by fleeing; and to be girt, not to play 
the fugitive or oppose the Gospel. He points out weapons, too, which persons who intend to run away 
would not require. And among these he notes the shield too, that ye may be able to quench the darts of 
the devil, when doubtless ye resist him, and sustain his assaults in their utmost force. Accordingly John 
also teaches that we must lay down our lives for the brethren; much more, then, we must do it for the 
Lord. This cannot be fulfilled by those who flee. Finally, mindful of his own Revelation, in which he had 
heard the doom of the fearful, (and so) speaking from personal knowledge, he warns us that fear must be 
put away. “There is no fear,” says he, “in love; but perfect love casteth out fear; because fear has 
torment”—the fire of the lake, no doubt. “He that feareth is not perfect in love’”—to wit, the love of God. 
And yet who will flee from persecution, but he who fears? Who will fear, but he who has not loved? Yes; 
and if you ask counsel of the Spirit, what does He approve more than that utterance of the Spirit? For, 
indeed, it incites all almost to go and offer themselves in martyrdom, not to flee from it; so that we also 
make mention of it. If you are exposed to public infamy, says he, it is for your good; for he who is not 
exposed to dishonour among men is sure to be so before the Lord. Do not be ashamed; righteousness 
brings you forth into the public gaze. Why should you be ashamed of gaining glory? The opportunity is 
given you when you are before the eyes of men. So also elsewhere: seek not to die on bridal beds, nor in 
miscarriages, nor in soft fevers, but to die the martyr’s death, that He may be glorified who has suffered 
for you. 


10. But some, paying no attention to the exhortations of God, are readier to apply to themselves that 
Greek versicle of worldly wisdom, “He who fled will fight again;” perhaps also in the battle to flee again. 
And when will he who, as a fugitive, is a defeated man, be conqueror? A worthy soldier he furnishes to his 
commander Christ, who, so amply armed by the apostle, as soon as he hears persecution’s trumpet, runs 
off from the day of persecution. I also will produce in answer a quotation taken from the world: “Is it a 
thing so very sad to die?” He must die, in whatever way of it, either as conquered or as conqueror. But 
although he has succumbed in denying, he has yet faced and battled with the torture. I had rather be one 
to be pitied than to be blushed for. More glorious is the soldier pierced with a javelin in battle, than he 
who has a safe skin as a fugitive. Do you fear man, O Christian?—you who ought to be feared by the 
angels, since you are to judge angels; who ought to be feared by evil spirits, since you have received 
power also over evil spirits; who ought to be feared by the whole world, since by you, too, the world is 
judged. You are Christ-clothed, you who flee before the devil, since into Christ you have been baptized. 
Christ, who is in you, is treated as of small account when you give yourself back to the devil, by becoming 
a fugitive before him. But, seeing it is from the Lord you flee, you taunt all runaways with the futility of 
their purpose. A certain bold prophet also had fled from the Lord, he had crossed over from Joppa in the 
direction of Tarsus, as if he could as easily transport himself away from God; but I find him, I do not say in 
the sea and on the land, but, in fact, in the belly even of a beast, in which he was confined for the space of 
three days, unable either to find death or even thus escape from God. How much better the conduct of the 
man who, though he fears the enemy of God, does not flee from, but rather despises him, relying on the 
protection of the Lord; or, if you will, having an awe of God all the greater, the more that he has stood in 
His presence, says, “It is the Lord, He is mighty. All things belong to Him; wherever I am, I am in His 
hand: let Him do as He wills, I go not away; and if it be His pleasure that I die, let Him destroy me 
Himself, while I save myself for Him. I had rather bring odium upon Him by dying by His will, than by 
escaping through my own anger.” 


11. Thus ought every servant of God to feel and act, even one in an inferior place, that he may come to 
have a more important one, if he has made some upward step by his endurance of persecution. But when 
persons in authority themselves—I mean the very deacons, and presbyters, and bishops—take to flight, 
how will a layman be able to see with what view it was said, Flee from city to city? Thus, too, with the 
leaders turning their backs, who of the common rank will hope to persuade men to stand firm in the 
battle? Most assuredly a good shepherd lays down his life for the sheep, according to the word of Moses, 
when the Lord Christ had not as yet been revealed, but was already shadowed forth in himself: “If you 
destroy this people,” he says, “destroy me also along with it.” But Christ, confirming these 
foreshadowings Himself, adds: “The bad shepherd is he who, on seeing the wolf, flees, and leaves the 
sheep to be torn in pieces.” Why, a shepherd like this will be turned off from the farm; the wages to have 
been given him at the time of his discharge will be kept from him as compensation; nay, even from his 
former savings a restoration of the master’s loss will be required; for “to him who hath shall be given, but 
from him who hath not shall be taken away even that which he seemeth to have.” Thus Zechariah 
threatens: “Arise, O sword, against the shepherds, and pluck ye out the sheep; and I will turn my hand 


against the shepherds.” And against them both Ezekiel and Jeremiah declaim with kindred threatenings, 
for their not only wickedly eating of the Sheep,—they feeding themselves rather than those committed to 
their charge,—but also scattering the flock, and giving it over, shepherdless, a prey to all the beasts of the 
field. And this never happens more than when in persecution the Church is abandoned by the clergy. If 
any one recognises the Spirit also, he will hear him branding the runaways. But if it does not become the 
keepers of the flock to flee when the wolves invade it—nay, if that is absolutely unlawful (for He who has 
declared a shepherd of this sort a bad one has certainly condemned him; and whatever is condemned has, 
without doubt, become unlawful)—on this ground it will not be the duty of those who have been set over 
the Church to flee in the time of persecution. But otherwise, if the flock should flee, the overseer of the 
flock would have no call to hold his ground, as his doing so in that case would be, without good reason, to 
give to the flock protection, which it would not require in consequence of its liberty, forsooth, to flee. 


12. So far, my brother, as the question proposed by you is concerned, you have our opinion in answer and 
encouragement. But he who inquires whether persecution ought to be shunned by us must now be 
prepared to consider the following question also: Whether, if we should not flee from it, we should at least 
buy ourselves off from it. Going further than you expected, therefore, I will also on this point give you my 
advice, distinctly affirming that persecution, from which it is evident we must not flee, must in like 
manner not even be bought off. The difference lies in the payment; but as flight is a buying off without 
money, so buying off is money-flight. Assuredly you have here too the counselling of fear. Because you 
fear, you buy yourself off; and so you flee. As regards your feet, you have stood; in respect of the money 
you have paid, you have run away. Why, in this very standing of yours there was a fleeing from 
persecution, in the release from persecution which you bought; but that you should ransom with money a 
man whom Christ has ransomed with His blood, how unworthy is it of God and His ways of acting, who 
spared not His own Son for you, that He might be made a curse for us, because cursed is he that hangeth 
on a tree,—Him who was led as a sheep to be a sacrifice, and just as a lamb before its shearer, so opened 
He not His mouth; but gave His back to the scourges, nay, His cheeks to the hands of the smiter, and 
turned not away His face from spitting, and, being numbered with the transgressors, was delivered up to 
death, nay, the death of the cross. All this took place that He might redeem us from our sins. The sun 
ceded to us the day of our redemption; hell re-transferred the right it had in us, and our covenant is in 
heaven; the everlasting gates were lifted up, that the King of Glory, the Lord of might, might enter in, 
after having redeemed man from earth, nay, from hell, that he might attain to heaven. What, now, are we 
to think of the man who strives against that glorious One, nay, slights and defiles His goods, obtained at so 
great a ransom—no less, in truth, than His most precious blood? It appears, then, that it is better to flee 
than to fall in value, if a man will not lay out for himself as much as he cost Christ. And the Lord indeed 
ransomed him from the angelic powers which rule the world—from the spirits of wickedness, from the 
darkness of this life, from eternal judgment, from everlasting death. But you bargain for him with an 
informer, or a soldier or some paltry thief of a ruler—under, as they say, the folds of the tunic—as if he 
were stolen goods whom Christ purchased in the face of the whole world, yes, and set at liberty. Will you 
value, then, this free man at any price, and possess him at any price, but the one, as we have said, it cost 
the Lord,—namely, His own blood? (And if not,) why then do you purchase Christ in the man in whom He 
dwells, as though He were some human property? No otherwise did Simon even try to do, when he offered 
the apostles money for the Spirit of Christ. Therefore this man also, who in buying himself has bought the 
Spirit of Christ, will hear that word, “Your money perish with you, since you have thought that the grace 
of God is to be had at a price!” Yet who will despise him for being (what he is), a denier? For what says 
that extorter? Give me money: assuredly that he may not deliver him up, since he tries to sell you nothing 
else than that which he is going to give you for money. When you put that into his hands, it is certainly 
your wish not to be delivered up. But not delivered up, had you to be held up to public ridicule? While, 
then, in being unwilling to be delivered up, you are not willing to be thus exposed; by this unwillingness of 
yours you have denied that you are what you have been unwilling to have it made public that you are. Nay, 
you say, While I am unwilling to be held up to the public as being what I am, I have acknowledged that I 
am what I am unwilling to be so held up as being, that is, a Christian. Can Christ, therefore, claim that 
you, as a witness for Him, have stedfastly shown Him forth? He who buys himself off does nothing in that 
way. Before one it might, I doubt not, be said, You have confessed Him; so also, on the account of your 
unwillingness to confess Him before many you have denied Him. A man’s very safety will pronounce that 
he has fallen while getting out of persecution’s way. He has fallen, therefore, whose desire has been to 
escape. The refusal of martyrdom is denial. A Christian is preserved by his wealth, and for this end has his 
treasures, that he may not suffer, while he will be rich toward God. But it is the case that Christ was rich 
in blood for him. Blessed therefore are the poor, because, He says, the kingdom of heaven is theirs who 
have the soul only treasured up. If we cannot serve God and mammon, can we be redeemed both by God 
and by mammon? For who will serve mammon more than the man whom mammon has ransomed? Finally, 
of what example do you avail yourself to warrant your averting by money the giving of you up? When did 
the apostles, dealing with the matter, in any time of persecution trouble, extricate themselves by money? 
And money they certainly had from the prices of lands which were laid down at their feet, there being, 
without a doubt, many of the rich among those who believed—men, and also women, who were wont, too, 
to minister to their comfort. When did Onesimus, or Aquila, or Stephen, give them aid of this kind when 
they were persecuted? Paul indeed, when Felix the governor hoped that he should receive money for him 
from the disciples, about which matter he also dealt with the apostle in private, certainly neither paid it 
himself, nor did the disciples for him. Those disciples, at any rate, who wept because he was equally 
persistent in his determination to go to Jerusalem, and neglectful of all means to secure himself from the 


persecutions which had been foretold as about to occur there, at last say, “Let the will of the Lord be 
done.” What was that will? No doubt that he should suffer for the name of the Lord, not that he should be 
bought off. For as Christ laid down His life for us, so, too, we should do for Him; and not only for the Lord 
Himself, nay, but likewise for our brethren on His account. This, too, is the teaching of John when he 
declares, not that we should pay for our brethren, but rather that we should die for them. It makes no 
difference whether the thing not to be done by you is to buy off a Christian, or to buy one. And so the will 
of God accords with this. Look at the condition—certainly of God’s ordaining, in whose hand the king’s 
heart is—of kingdoms and empires. For increasing the treasury there are daily provided so many 
appliances—registerings of property, taxes in kind benevolences, taxes in money; but never up to this time 
has ought of the kind been provided by bringing Christians under some purchase-money for the person 
and the sect, although enormous gains could be reaped from numbers too great for any to be ignorant of 
them. Bought with blood, paid for with blood, we owe no money for our head, because Christ is our Head. 
It is not fit that Christ should cost us money. How could martyrdoms, too, take place to the glory of the 
Lord, if by tribute we should pay for the liberty of our sect? And so he who stipulates to have it at a price, 
opposes the divine appointment. Since, therefore, Caesar has imposed nothing on us after this fashion of a 
tributary sect—in fact, such an imposition never can be made,—with Antichrist now close at hand, and 
gaping for the blood, not for the money of Christians—how can it be pointed out to me that there is the 
command, “Render to Caesar the things which are Caesar’s?” A soldier, be he an informer or an enemy, 
extorts money from me by threats, exacting nothing on Caesar’s behalf; nay, doing the very opposite, 
when for a bribe he lets me go—Christian as I am, and by the laws of man a criminal. Of another sort is 
the denarius which I owe to Caesar, a thing belonging to him, about which the question then was started, 
it being a tribute coin due indeed by those subject to tribute, not by children. Or how shall I render to God 
the things which are God’s,—certainly, therefore, His own likeness and money inscribed with His name, 
that is, a Christian man? But what do I owe God, as I do Caesar the denarius, but the blood which His own 
Son shed for me? Now if I owe God, indeed, a human being and my own blood; but I am now in this 
juncture, that a demand is made upon me for the payment of that debt, I am undoubtedly guilty of 
cheating God if I do my best to withhold payment. I have well kept the commandment, if, rendering to 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s, I refuse to God the things which are God’s! 


13. But also to every one who asks me I will give on the plea of charity, not under any intimidation. Who 
asks? He says. But he who uses intimidation does not ask. One who threatens if he does not receive, does 
not crave, but compels. It is not alms he looks for, who comes not to be pitied, but to be feared. I will give, 
therefore, because I pity, not because I fear, when the recipient honours God and returns me his blessing; 
not when rather he both believes that he has conferred a favour on me, and, beholding his plunder, says, 
“Guilt money.” Shall I be angry even with an enemy? But enmities have also other grounds. Yet withal he 
did not say a betrayer, or persecutor, or one seeking to terrify you by his threats. For how much more shall 
I heap coals upon the head of a man of this sort, if I do not redeem myself by money? “In like manner,” 
says Jesus, “to him who has taken away your coat, grant even your cloak also.” But that refers to him who 
has sought to take away my property, not my faith. The cloak, too, I will grant, if I am not threatened with 
betrayal. If he threatens, I will demand even my coat back again. Even now, the declarations of the Lord 
have reasons and laws of their own. They are not of unlimited or universal application. And so He 
commands us to give to every one who asks, yet He Himself does not give to those who ask a sign. 
Otherwise, if you think that we should give indiscriminately to all who ask, that seems to me to mean that 
you would give, I say not wine to him who has a fever, but even poison or a sword to him who longs for 
death. But how we are to understand, “Make to yourselves friends of mammon,” let the previous parable 
teach you. The saying was addressed to the Jewish people; inasmuch as, having managed ill the business 
of the Lord which had been entrusted to them, they ought to have provided for themselves out of the men 
of mammon, which we then were, friends rather than enemies, and to have delivered us from the dues of 
sins which kept us from God, if they bestowed the blessing upon us, for the reason given by the Lord, that 
when grace began to depart from them, they, betaking themselves to our faith, might be admitted into 
everlasting habitations. Hold now any other explanation of this parable and saying you like, if only you 
clearly see that there is no likelihood of our opposers, should we make them friends with mammon, then 
receiving us into everlasting abodes. But of what will not cowardice convince men? As if Scripture both 
allowed them to flee, and commanded them to buy off! Finally, it is not enough if one or another is so 
rescued. Whole Churches have imposed tribute en masse on themselves. I know not whether it is matter 
for grief or shame when among hucksters, and pickpockets, and bath-thieves, and gamesters, and pimps, 
Christians too are included as taxpayers in the lists of free soldiers and spies. Did the apostles, with so 
much foresight, make the office of overseer of this type, that the occupants might be able to enjoy their 
rule free from anxiety, under colour of providing (a like freedom for their flocks)? For such a peace, 
forsooth, Christ, returning to His Father, commanded to be bought from the soldiers by gifts like those you 
have in the Saturnalia! 


14. But how shall we assemble together? say you; how shall we observe the ordinances of the Lord? To be 
sure, just as the apostles also did, who were protected by faith, not by money; which faith, if it can remove 
a mountain, can much more remove a soldier. Be your safeguard wisdom, not a bribe. For you will not 
have at once complete security from the people also, should you buy off the interference of the soldiers. 
Therefore all you need for your protection is to have both faith and wisdom: if you do not make use of 
these, you may lose even the deliverance which you have purchased for yourself; while, if you do employ 
them, you can have no need of any ransoming. Lastly, if you cannot assemble by day, you have the night, 


the light of Christ luminous against its darkness. You cannot run about among them one after another. Be 
content with a church of threes. It is better that you sometimes should not see your crowds, than subject 
yourselves (to a tribute bondage). Keep pure for Christ His betrothed virgin; let no one make gain of her. 
These things, my brother, seem to you perhaps harsh and not to be endured; but recall that God has said, 
“He who receives it, let him receive it,” that is, let him who does not receive it go his way. He who fears to 
suffer, cannot belong to Him who suffered. But the man who does not fear to suffer, he will be perfect in 
love—in the love, it is meant, of God; “for perfect love casteth out fear.” “And therefore many are called, 
but few chosen.” It is not asked who is ready to follow the broad way, but who the narrow. And therefore 
the Comforter is requisite, who guides into all truth, and animates to all endurance. And they who have 
received Him will neither stoop to flee from persecution nor to buy it off, for they have the Lord Himself, 
One who will stand by us to aid us in suffering, as well as to be our mouth when we are put to the 
question. 


Appendix 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. THELWALL. 


1. A STRAIN OF JONAH THE PROPHET 

After the living, aye—enduring death 

Of Sodom and Gomorrah; after fires 

Penal, attested by time-frosted plains 

Of ashes; after fruitless apple-growths, 

5 Born but to feed the eye; after the death 
Of sea and brine, both in like fate involved; 
While whatsoe’er is human still retains 

In change corporeal its penal badge: 

A city—Nineveh—by stepping o’er 

10 The path of justice and of equity, 

On her own head had well-nigh shaken down 
More fires of rain supernal. For what dread 
Dwells in a mind subverted? Commonly 
Tokens of penal visitations prove 

15 All vain where error holds possession. Still, 
Kindly and patient of our waywardness, 

And slow to punish, the Almighty Lord 

Will launch no shaft of wrath, unless He first 
Admonish and knock oft at hardened hearts, 
20 Rousing with mind august presaging seers. 
For to the merits of the Ninevites 

The Lord had bidden Jonah to foretell 
Destruction; but he, conscious that He spare; 
The subject, and remits to suppliants 

25 The dues of penalty, and is to good 

Ever inclinable, was loth to face 

That errand; lest he sing his seerly strain 

In vain, and peaceful issue of his threats 
Ensue. His counsel presently is flight: 

30 (If, howsoe’er, there is at all the power 


God to avoid, and shun the Lord’s right hand 


‘Neath whom the whole orb trembles and is held 
In check: but is there reason in the act 

Which in his saintly heart the prophet dares?) 

35 On the beach-lip, over against the shores 

Of the Cilicians, is a city poised, 

Far-famed for trusty port—Joppa her name. 
Thence therefore Jonah speeding in a barque 
Seeks Tarsus, through the signal providence 

40 Of the same God; nor marvel is’t, I ween, 

If, fleeing from the Lord upon the lands, 

He found Him in the waves. For suddenly 

A little cloud had stained the lower air 

With fleecy wrack sulphureous, itself 

45 By the wind’s seed excited: by degrees, 
Bearing a brood globose, it with the sun 

Cohered, and with a train caliginous 

Shut in the cheated day. The main becomes 

The mirror of the sky; the waves are dyed so 

50 With black encirclement; the upper air 

Down rushes into darkness, and the sea 

Uprises; nought of middle space is left; 

While the clouds touch the waves, and the waves all 
Are mingled by the bluster of the winds 

55 In whirling eddy. ‘Gainst the renegade, 

‘Gainst Jonah, diverse frenzy joined to rave, 

While one sole barque did all the struggle breed 
‘Twixt sky and surge. From this side and from that 
Pounded she reels; ‘neath each wave-breaking blow 
60 The forest of her tackling trembles all; 

As, underneath, her spinal length of keel, 
Staggered by shock on shock, all palpitates; 

And, from on high, her labouring mass of yard 
Creaks shuddering; and the tree-like mast itself 
65 Bends to the gale, misdoubting to be riven. 
Meantime the rising clamour of the crew 

Tries every chance for barque’s and dear life’s sake: 


To pass from hand to hand the tardy coils 


To tighten the girth’s noose: straitly to bind 

70 The tiller’s struggles; or, with breast opposed, 
T’ impel reluctant curves. Part, turn by turn, 
With foremost haste outbale the reeking well 

Of inward sea. The wares and cargo all 

They then cast headlong, and with losses seek 

75 Their perils to subdue. At every crash 

Of the wild deep rise piteous cries; and out 

They stretch their hands to majesties of gods, 
Which gods are none; whom might of sea and sky 
Fears not, nor yet the less from off their poops 

80 With angry eddy sweeping sinks them down. 
Unconscious of all this, the guilty one 

‘Neath the poop’s hollow arch was making sleep 
Re-echo stertorous with nostril wide 

Inflated: whom, so soon as he who guides 

85 The functions of the wave-dividing prow 

Saw him sleep-bound in placid peace, and proud 
In his repose, he, standing o’er him, shook, 

And said, “Why sing’st, with vocal nostril, dreams, 
In such a crisis? In so wild a whirl, 

90 Why keep’st thou only harbour? Lo! the wave 
Whelms us, and our one hope is in the gods. 
Thou also, whosoever is thy god, 

Make vows, and, pouring prayers on bended knee, 
Win o’er thy country’s Sovran!” 

Then they vote 

95 To learn by lot who is the culprit, who 

The cause of storm; nor does the lot belie 

Jonah: whom then they ask, and ask again, 
“Who? whence? who in the world? from what abode, 
What people, hail’st thou?” He avows himself 
100 A servant, and an over-timid one, 

Of God, who raised aloft the sky, who based 

The earth, who corporally fused the whole: 

A renegade from Him he owns himself, 


And tells the reason. Rigid turned they all 


105 With dread. “What grudge, then, ow’st thou us? What now 
Will follow? By what deed shall we appease 

The main?” For more and far more swelling grew 
The savage surges. Then the seer begins 

Words prompted by the Spirit of the Lord: 

110 “Lo! I your tempest am; Iam the sum 

Of the world’s madness: ’tis in me,” he says, 

“That the sea rises, and the upper air 

Down rushes; land in me is far, death near, 

And hope in God is none! Come, headlong hurl 

115 Your cause of bane: lighten your ship, and cast 
This single mighty burden to the main, 

A willing prey!” But they—all vainly!—strive 
Homeward to turn their course; for helm refused 
To suffer turning, and the yard’s stiff poise 

120 Willed not to change. At last unto the Lord 
They cry: “For one soul’s sake give us not o’er 
Unto death’s maw, nor let us be besprent 

With righteous blood, if thus Thine own right hand 
Leadeth.” And from the eddy’s depth a whale 

125 Outrising on the spot, scaly with shells, 
Unravelling his body’s train, ‘gan urge 

More near the waves, shocking the gleaming brine, 
Seizing—at God’s command—the prey; which, rolled 
From the poop’s summit prone, with slimy jaws 
130 He sucked; and into his long belly sped 

The living feast; and swallowed, with the man, 

The rage of sky and main. The billowy waste 
Grows level, and the ether’s gloom dissolves; 

The waves on this side, and the blasts on that, 

135 Are to their friendly mood restored; and, where 
The placid keel marks out a path secure, 

White traces in the emerald furrow bloom. 

The sailor then does to the reverend Lord 

Of death make grateful offering of his fear; 

140 Then enters friendly ports. 


Jonah the seer 


The while is voyaging, in other craft 

Embarked, and cleaving ‘neath the lowest waves 
A wave: his sails the intestines of the fish, 
Inspired with breath ferine; himself, shut in; 

145 By waters, yet untouched; in the sea’s heart 
And yet beyond its reach; ‘mid wrecks of fleets 
Half-eaten, and men’s carcasses dissolved 

In putrid disintegrity: in life 

Learning the process of his death; but still— 

150 To be a sign hereafter of the Lord— 

A witness was he (in his very self), 


Not of destruction, but of death’s repulse. 


2. A STRAIN OF SODOM 

(Author Uncertain.) 

Already had Almighty God wiped off 

By vengeful flood (with waters all conjoined 

Which heaven discharged on earth and the sea’s plain 
Outspued) the times of the primeval age: 

5 Had pledged Himself, while nether air should bring 
The winters in their course, ne’er to decree, 

By liquid ruin, retribution’s due; 

And had assigned, to curb the rains, the bow 

Of many hues, sealing the clouds with band 

10 Of purple and of green, Iris its name, 

The rain-clouds’ proper baldric. 

But alike 

With mankind’s second race impiety 

Revives, and a new age of ill once more 

Shoots forth; allotted now no more to showers 

15 For ruin, but to fires: thus did the land 

Of Sodom earn to be by glowing dews 

Upburnt, and typically thus portend 

The future end. There wild voluptuousness 
(Modesty’s foe) stood in the room of law; 

20 Which prescient guest would shun, and sooner choose 
At Scythian or Busirian altar’s foot 


‘Mid sacred rites to die, and, slaughtered, pour 


His blood to Bebryx, or to satiate 

Libyan palaestras, or assume new forms; 

25 By virtue of Circaean cups, than lose 

His outraged sex in Sodom. At heaven’s gate 
There knocked for vengeance marriages commit 
With equal incest common ‘mong a race 

By nature rebels ‘gainst themselves; and hurts 
30 Done to man’s name and person equally. 
But God, forewatching all things, at fix’d time 
Doth judge the unjust; with patience tarrying 
The hour when crime’s ripe age—not any force 
Of wrath impetuous—shall have circumscribed 
35 The space for waiting. 

Now at length the day 

Of vengeance was at hand. Sent from the host 
Angelical, two, youths in form, who both 

Were ministering spirits, carrying 

The Lord’s divine commissions, come beneath 
40 The walls of Sodom. There was dwelling Lot 
A transplantation from a pious stock; 

Wise, and a practicer of righteousness, 

He was the only one to think on God: 

As oft a fruitful tree is wont to lurk, 

45 Guest-like, in forests wild. He, sitting then 
Before the gate (for the celestials scarce 

Had reached the ramparts), though he knew not them 
Divine, accosts them unsolicited, 

Invites, and with ancestral honour greets; 

50 And offers them, preparing to abide 
Abroad, a hospice. By repeated prayers 

He wins them; and then ranges studiously 

The sacred pledges on his board, and quits 

His friends with courteous offices. The night 
55 Had brought repose: alternate dawn had chased 
The night, and Sodom with her shameful law 
Makes uproar at the doors. Lot, suppliant wise, 


Withstands: “Young men, let not your new fed lust 


Enkindle you to violate this youth! 

60 Whither is passion’s seed inviting you? 

To what vain end your lust? For such an end 

No creatures wed: not such as haunt the fens; 
Not stall-fed cattle; not the gaping brood 
Subaqueous; nor they which, modulant 

65 On pinions, hang suspended near the clouds; 
Nor they which with forth-stretched body creep 
Over earth’s face. To conjugal delight 

Each kind its kind doth owe: but female still 

To all is wife; nor is there one that has 

70 A mother save a female one. Yet now, 

If youthful vigour holds it right to waste 

The flower of modesty, I have within 

Two daughters of a nuptial age, in whom 
Virginity is swelling in its bloom, 

75 Already ripe for harvest—a desire 

Worthy of men—which let your pleasure reap! 
Myself their sire, I yield them; and will pay 

For my guests’ sake, the forfeit of my grief!” 
Answered the mob insane: “And who art thou? 

80 And what? and whence? to lord it over us, 
And to expound us laws? Shall foreigner 

Rule Sodom, and hurl threats? Now, then, thyself 
For daughters and for guests shalt sate our greed! 
One shall suffice for all!” So said, so done: 

85 The frantic mob delays not. As, whene’er 

A turbid torrent rolls with wintry tide, 

And rushes at one speed through countless streams 
Of rivers, if, just where it forks, some tree 

Meets the swift waves (not long to stand, save while 
90 By her root’s force she shall avail to oppose 
Her tufty obstacles), when gradually 

Her hold upon the undermined soil 

Is failing, with her bared stem she hangs, 

And, with uncertain heavings to and fro, 


95 Defers her certain fall; not otherwise 


Lot in the mid-whirl of the dizzy mob 

Kept nodding, now almost o’ercome. But power 
Divine brings succour: the angelic youths, 
Snatching him from the threshold, to his roof 
100 Restore him; but upon the spot they mulct 
Of sight the mob insane in open day,— 

Fit augury of coming penalties! 

Then they unlock the just decrees of God: 

That penalty condign from heaven will fall 

105 On Sodom; that himself had merited 

Safety upon the count of righteousness. 

“Gird thee, then, up to hasten hence thy flight, 
And with thee to lead out what family 

Thou hast: already we are bringing on 

110 Destruction o’er the city.” Lot with speed 
Speaks to his sons-in-law; but their hard heart 
Scorned to believe the warning, and at fear 
Laughed. At what time the light attempts to climb 
The darkness, and heaven’s face wears double hue 
115 From night and day, the youthful visitants 
Were instant to outlead from Sodoma 

The race Chaldaean, and the righteous house 
Consign to safety: “Ho! come, Lot! arise, 

And take thy yokefellow and daughters twain, 
120 And hence, beyond the boundaries be gone, 
Preventing Sodom’s penalties!” And eke 

With friendly hands they lead them trembling forth, 
And then their final mandates give: “Save, Lot, 
Thy life, lest thou perchance should will to turn 
125 Thy retroverted gaze behind, or stay 

The step once taken: to the mountain speed!” 
Lot feared to creep the heights with tardy step, 
Lest the celestial wrath-fires should o’ertake 
And whelm him: therefore he essays to crave 
130 Some other ports; a city small, to wit, 
Which opposite he had espied. “Hereto,” 


He said, “I speed my flight: scarce with its walls 


"Tis visible; nor is it far, nor great.” 

They, favouring his prayer, safety assured 

135 To him and to the city; whence the spot 
Is known in speech barbaric by the name 
Segor. Lot enters Segor while the sun 

Is rising, the last sun, which glowing bears 

To Sodom conflagration; for his rays 

140 He had armed all with fire: beneath him spreads 
An emulous gloom, which seeks to intercept 
The light; and clouds combine to interweave 
Their smoky globes with the confused sky: 
Down pours a novel shower: the ether seethes 
145 With sulphur mixt with blazing flames: the air 
Crackles with liquid heats exust. From hence 
The fable has an echo of the truth 

Amid its false, that the sun’s progeny 

Would drive his father’s team; but nought availed 
150 The giddy boy to curb the haughty steeds 
Of fire: so blazed our orb: then lightning reft 
The lawless charioteer, and bitter plaint 
Transformed his sisters. Let Eridanus 

See to it, if one poplar on his banks 

155 Whitens, or any bird dons plumage there 
Whose note old age makes mellow! 

Here they mourn 

O’er miracles of metamorphosis 

Of other sort. For, partner of Lot’s flight, 

His wife (ah me, for woman! even then 

160 Intolerant of law!) alone turned back 

At the unearthly murmurs of the sky) 

Her daring eyes, but bootlessly: not doomed 
To utter what she saw! and then and there 
Changed into brittle salt, herself her tomb 
165 She stood, herself an image of herself, 
Keeping an incorporeal form: and still 

In her unsheltered station ‘neath the heaven 


Dures she, by rains unmelted, by decay 


And winds unwasted; nay, if some strange hand 
170 Deface her form, forthwith from her own store 
Her wounds she doth repair. Still is she said 

To live, and, ‘mid her corporal change, discharge 
With wonted blood her sex’s monthly dues. 

Gone are the men of Sodom; gone the glare 

175 Of their unhallowed ramparts; all the house 
Inhospitable, with its lords, is gone: 

The champaign is one pyre; here embers rough 
And black, here ash-heaps with hoar mould, mark out 
The conflagration’s course: evanished 

180 Is all that old fertility which Lot, 

Seeing outspread before him, .. . 

No ploughman spends his fruitless toil on glebes 
Pitchy with soot: or if some acres there, 

But half consumed, still strive to emulate 

185 Autumn’s glad wealth, pears, peaches, and all fruits 
Promise themselves full easely to the eye 

In fairest bloom, until the plucker’s hand 

Is on them: then forthwith the seeming fruit 
Crumbles to dust ‘neath the bewraying touch, 
190 And turns to embers vain. 

Thus, therefore (sky 

And earth entombed alike), not e’en the sea 
Lives there: the quiet of that quiet sea 

Is death!—a sea which no wave animates 
Through its anhealant volumes; which beneath 
195 Its native Auster sighs not anywhere; 

Which cannot from its depths one scaly race, 

Or with smooth skin or cork-like fence encased, 
Produce, or curled shell in single valve 

Or double fold enclosed. Bitumen there 

200 (The sooty reek of sea exust) alone, 

With its own crop, a spurious harvest yields; 
Which ‘neath the stagnant surface vivid heat 


From seething mass of sulphur and of brine 


Maturing tempers, making earth cohere 

205 Into a pitch marine. At season due 

The heated water’s fatty ooze is borne 

Up to the surface; and with foamy flakes 

Over the level top a tawny skin 

Is woven. They whose function is to catch 

210 That ware put to, tilting their smooth skin down 
With balance of their sides, to teach the film, 

Once o’er the gunnel, to float in: for, lo! 

Raising itself spontaneous, it will swim 

Up to the edge of the unmoving craft; 

215 And will, when pressed, for guerdon large, ensure 
Immunity from the defiling touch 

Of weft which female monthly efflux clothes. 
Behold another portent notable, 

Fruit of that sea’s disaster: all things cast 

220 Therein do swim: gone is its native power 

For sinking bodies: if, in fine, you launch 

A torch’s lightsome hull (where spirit serves 

For fire) therein, the apex of the flame 

Will act as sail; put out the flame, and ‘neath 

225 The waters will the light’s wrecks ruin go! 
Such Sodom’s and Gomorrah’s penalties, 

For ages sealed as signs before the eyes 

Of unjust nations, whose obdurate hearts 

God’s fear have quite forsaken, will them teach 
230 To reverence heaven-sanctioned rights, and lift 


Their gaze unto one only Lord of all. 


3. GENESIS 

(Author Uncertain.) 

In the beginning did the Lord create 

The heaven and earth: for formless was the land, 
And hidden by the wave, and God immense 

O’er the vast watery plains was hovering, 

5 While chaos and black darkness shrouded all: 
Which darkness, when God bade be from the pole 


Disjoined, He speaks, “Let there be light;” and all 


In the clear world was bright. Then, when the Lord 
The first day’s work had finished, He formed 

10 Heaven’s axis white with nascent clouds: the deep 
Immense receives its wandering shores, and draws 
The rivers manifold with mighty trains. 

The third dun light unveiled earth’s face, and soon 
(Its name assigned ) the dry land’s story ‘gins: 

15 Together on the windy champaigns rise 

The flowery seeds, and simultaneously 
Fruit-bearing boughs put forth procurvant arms. 
The fourth day, with the sun’s lamp generates 

The moon, and moulds the stars with tremulous light 
20 Radiant: these elements it gave as signs 

To th’ underlying world, to teach the times 

Which, through their rise and setting, were to change. 
Then, on the fifth, the liquid streams receive 

Their fish, and birds poise in the lower air 

25 Their pinions many-hued. The sixth, again, 
Supples the ice-cold snakes into their coils, 

And over the whole fields diffuses herds 

Of quadrupeds; and mandate gave that all 

Should grow with multiplying seed, and roam 

30 And feed in earth’s immensity. 

All these 

When power divine by mere command arranged, 
Observing that things mundane still would lack 

A ruler, thus It speaks: “With utmost care, 
Assimilated to our own aspect, 

35 Make We a man to reign in the whole orb.” 

And him, although He with a single word 

Could have compounded, yet Himself did deign 

To shape him with His sacred own right hand, 
Inspiring his dull breast from breast divine. 

40 Whom when He saw formed in a likeness such 
As is His own, He measures how he broods 

Alone on gnawing cares. Straight way his eyes 


With sleep irriguous He doth perfuse; 


That from his left rib woman softlier 

45 May formed be, and that by mixture twin 

His substance may add firmness to her limbs. 

To her the name of “Life”—which is called “Eve”— 
Is given: wherefore sons, as custom is, 

Their parents leave, and, with a settled home, 

50 Cleave to their wives. 

The seventh came, when God 

At His works’ end did rest, decreeing it 

Sacred unto the coming ages’ joys. 
Straightway—the crowds of living things deployed 
Before him—Adam’s cunning skill (the gift 

55 Of the good Lord) gives severally to all 

The name which still is permanent. Himself, 

And, joined with him, his Eve, God deigns address 
“Grow, for the times to come, with manifold 
Increase, that with your seed the pole and earth 
60 Be filled; and, as Mine heirs, the varied fruits 
Pluck ye, which groves and champaigns render you, 
From their rich turf.” Thus after He discoursed, 

In gladsome court a paradise is strewn, 

And looks towards the rays of th’ early sun. 

65 These joys among, a tree with deadly fruits, 
Breeding, conjoined, the taste of life and death, 
Arises. In the midst of the demesne 

Flows with pure tide a stream, which irrigates 
Fair offsprings from its liquid waves, and cuts 

70 Quadrified paths from out its bubbling fount 
Here wealthy Phison, with auriferous waves, 
Swells, and with hoarse tide wears conspicuous gems, 
This prasinus, that glowing carbuncle, 

By name; and raves, transparent in its shoals, 

75 The margin of the land of Havilath. 

Next Gihon, gliding by the AEthiops, 

Enriches them. The Tigris is the third, 

Adjoined to fair Euphrates, furrowing 


Disjunctively with rapid flood the land 


80 Of Asshur. Adam, with his faithful wife, 

Placed here as guard and workman, is informed 

By such the Thunderer’s speech: “Tremble ye not 
To pluck together the permitted fruits 

Which, with its leafy bough, the unshorn grove 

85 Hath furnished; anxious only lest perchance 

Ye cull the hurtful apple, which is green 

With a twin juice for functions several.” 

And, no less blind meantime than Night herself, 
Deep night ‘gan hold them, nor had e’en a robe 

90 Covered their new-formed limbs. 

Amid these haunts, 

And on mild berries reared, a foamy snake, 
Surpassing living things in sense astute, 

Was creeping silently with chilly coils. 

He, brooding over envious lies instinct 

95 With gnawing sense, tempts the soft heart beneath 
The woman’s breast: “Tell me, why shouldst thou dread 
The apple’s happy seeds? Why, hath not 

All known fruits hallowed? Whence if thou be prompt 
To cull the honeyed fruits, the golden world 

100 Will on its starry pole return.” But she 

Refuses, and the boughs forbidden fears 

To touch. But yet her breast ‘gins be o’er come 
With sense infirm. Straightway, as she at length 
With snowy tooth the dainty morsels bit, 

105 Stained with no cloud the sky serene up-lit! 
Then taste, instilling lure in honeyed jaws, 

To her yet uninitiated lord 

Constrained her to present the gift; which he 

No sooner took, then—night effaced!:—their eyes 
110 Shone out serene in the resplendent world. 
When, then, they each their body bare espied, 

And when their shameful parts they see, with leaves 
Of fig they shadow them. 

By chance, beneath 


The sun’s now setting light, they recognise 


115 The sound of the Lord’s voice, and, trembling, haste 
To bypaths. Then the Lord of heaven accosts 

The mournful Adam: “Say, where now thou art.” 
Who suppliant thus answers: “Thine address, 

O Lord, O Mighty One, I tremble at, 

120 Beneath my fearful heart; and, being bare, 

I faint with chilly dread.” Then said the Lord: 

“Who hath the hurtful fruits, then, given you?” 

“This woman, while she tells me how her eyes 

With brilliant day promptly perfused were, 

125 And on her dawned the liquid sky serene, 

And heaven’s sun and stars, o’ergave them me!” 
Forthwith God’s anger frights perturbed Eve, 

While the Most High inquires the authorship 

Of the forbidden act. Hereon she opes 

130 Her tale: “The speaking serpent’s suasive words 
I harboured, while the guile and bland request 
Misled me: for, with venoms viperous 

His words inweaving, stories told he me 

Of those delights which should all fruits excel.” 

135 Straightway the Omnipotent the dragon’s deeds 
Condemns, and bids him be to all a sight 

Unsightly, monstrous; bids him presently 

With grovelling beast to crawl; and then to bite 

And chew the soil; while war should to all time 

140 ‘Twixt human senses and his tottering self 

Be waged, that he might creep, crestfallen, prone, 
Behind the legs of men,—that while he glides 

Close on their heels they may down-trample him. 
The woman, sadly caught by guileful words, 

145 Is bidden yield her fruit with struggle hard, 

And bear her husband’s yoke with patient zeal. 

“But thou, to whom the sentence of the wife 

(Who, vanquished, to the dragon pitiless 

Yielded) seemed true, shalt through long times deplore 
150 Thy labour sad; for thou shalt see, instead 


Of wheaten harvest’s seed, the thistle rise, 


And the thorn plenteously with pointed spines: 

So that, with weary heart and mournful breast, 

Full many sighs shall furnish anxious food; 

155 Till, in the setting hour of coming death, 

To level earth, whence thou thy body draw’st, 

Thou be restored.” This done, the Lord bestows 
Upon the trembling pair a tedious life; 

And from the sacred gardens far removes 

160 Them downcast, and locates them opposite, 
And from the threshold bars them by mid fire, 
Wherein from out the swift heat is evolved 

A cherubim, while fierce the hot point glows, 

And rolls enfolding flames. And lest their limbs 

165 With sluggish cold should be benumbed, the Lord 
Hides flayed from cattle’s flesh together sews, 

With vestures warm their bare limbs covering. 
When, therefore, Adam—now believing—felt 

(By wedlock taught) his manhood, he confers 

170 On his loved wife the mother’s name; and, made 
Successively by scions twain a sire, 

Gives names to stocks diverse: Cain the first 

Hath for his name, to whom is Abel joined. 

The latter’s care tended the harmless sheep; 

175 The other turned the earth with curved plough. 
These, when in course of time they brought their gifts 
To Him who thunders, offered—as their sense 
Prompted them—fruits unlike. The elder one 
Offered the first-fruits of the fertile glebes: 

180 The other pays his vows with gentle lamb, 
Bearing in hand the entrails pure, and fat 
Snow-white; and to the Lord, who pious vows 
Beholds, is instantly acceptable. 

Wherefore with anger cold did Cain glow; 

185 With whom God deigns to talk, and thus begins: 
“Tell Me, if thou live rightly, and discern 

Things hurtful, couldst thou not then pass thine age 


Pure from contracted guilt? Cease to essay 


With gnawing sense thy brother’s ruin, who, 

190 Subject to thee as lord, his neck shall yield.” 
Not e’en thus softened, he unto the fields 

Conducts his brother; whom when overta’en 

In lonely mead he saw, with his twin palms 

Bruising his pious throat, he crushed life out. 

195 Which deed the Lord espying from high heaven, 
Straitly demands “where Abel is on earth? “ 

He says “he will not as his brother’s guard 

Be set.” Then God outspeaks to him again: 

“Doth not the sound of his blood’s voice, sent up 
200 To Me, ascend unto heaven’s lofty pole? 

Learn, therefore, for so great a crime what doom 
Shall wait thee. Earth, which with thy kinsman’s blood 
Hath reeked but now, shall to thy hateful hand 
Refuse to render back the cursed seeds 

205 Entrusted her; nor shall, if set with herbs, 
Produce her fruit: that, torpid, thou shalt dash 


Thy limbs against each other with much fear..”..... 


4. A STRAIN OF THE JUDGMENT OF THE LORD 
(Author Uncertain.) 

Who will for me in fitting strain adapt 
Field-haunting muses? and with flowers will grace 
The spring-tide’s rosy gales? And who will give 
The summer harvest’s heavy stalks mature? 

5 And to the autumn’s vines their swollen grapes? 
Or who in winter’s honour will commend 

The olives, ever-peaceful? and will ope 

Waters renewed, even at their fountainheads? 
And cut from waving grass the leafy flowers? 

10 Forthwith the breezes of celestial light 

I will attune. Now be it granted me 

To meet the lightsome muses! to disclose 

The secret rivers on the fluvial top 

Of Helicon, and gladsome woods that grow 

15 ‘Neath other star. And simultaneously 


I will attune in song the eternal flames; 


Whence the sea fluctuates with wave immense: 
What power moves the solid lands to quake; 

And whence the golden light first shot its rays 

20 On the new world; or who from gladsome clay 
Could man have moulded; whence in empty world 
Our race could have upgrown; and what the greed 
Of living which each people so inspires; 

What things for ill created are; or what 

25 Death’s propagation; whence have rosy wreaths 
Sweet smell and ruddy hue; what makes the vine 
Ferment in gladsome grapes away; and makes 
Full granaries by fruit of slender stalks 

distended be; or makes the tree grow ripe 

30 ‘Mid ice, with olives black; who gives to seeds 
Their increments of vigour various; 

And with her young’s soft shadowings protects 
The mother. Good it is all things to know 

Which wondrous are in nature, that it may 

35 Be granted us to recognise through all 

The true Lord, who light, seas, sky, earth prepared, 
And decked with varied star the new-made world; 
And first bade beasts and birds to issue forth; 

And gave the ocean’s waters to be stocked 

40 With fish; and gathered in a mass the sands, 
With living creatures fertilized. Such strains 

With stately muses will I spin, and waves 
Healthful will from their fountainheads disclose: 
And may this strain of mine the gladsome shower 
45 Catch, which from placid clouds doth come, and flows 
Deeply and all unsought into men’s souls, 

And guide it into our new-fumed lands 

In copious rills. 

Now come: if any one 

Still ignorant of God, and knowing naught 

50 Of life to come, would fain attain to touch 

The care-effacing living nymph, and through 


The swift waves’ virtue his lost life repair, 


And ‘scape the penalties of flame eterne, 

And rather win the guerdons of the life 

55 To come, let such remember God is One, 

Alone the object of our prayers; who ‘neath 

His threshold hath the whole world poised; Himself 
Eternally abiding, and to be 

Alway for aye; holding the ages all; 

60 Alone, before all ages; unbegotten, 

Limitless God; who holds alone His seat 

Supernal; supereminent alone 

Above high heavens; omnipotent alone; 

Whom all things do obey; who for Himself 

65 Formed, when it pleased Him, man for aye; and gave 
Him to be pastor of beasts tame, and lord 

Of wild; who by a word could stretch forth heaven; 
And with a word could solid earth suspend; 

And quicklier than word had the seas wave 

70 Disjoined; and man’s dear form with His own hands 
Did love to mould; and furthermore did will 

His own fair likeness to exist in him; 

And by His Spirit on his countenance 

The breath of life did breathe. 

Unmindful he 

75 Of God, such guilt rashly t’ incur! Beyond 

The warning’s range he was not ought to touch. 
One fruit illicit, whence he was to know 

Forthwith how to discriminate alike 

Evil and equity, God him forbade 

80 To touch. What functions of the world did God 
Permit to man, and sealed the sweet sweet pledge 
Of His own love! and jurisdiction gave 

O’er birds, and granted him both deep and soil 

To tame, and mandates useful did impart 

85 Of dear salvation! ‘Neath his sway He gave 
The lands, the souls of flying things, the race 
Feathered, and every race, or tame or wild, 


Of beasts, and the sea’s race, and monsterforms 


Shapeless of swimming things. But since so soon 
90 The primal man by primal crime transgressed 
The law, and left the mandates of the Lord 

(Led by a wife who counselled all the ills), 

By death he ‘gan to perish. Woman ‘twas 

Who sin’s first ill committed, and (the law 

95 Transgressed) deceived her husband. Eve, induced 
By guile, the thresholds oped to death, and proved 
To her own self, with her whole race as well, 

A procreatrix of funereal woes. 

Hence unanticipated wickedness, 

100 Hence death, like seed, for aye, is scattered. Then 
More frequent grew atrocious deed; and toil 
More savage set the corrupt orb astir: 

(This lure the crafty serpent spread, inspired 

By envy’s self:) then peoples more invent 

105 Practices of ill deeds; and by ill deeds 

Gave birth to seeds of wickedness. 

And so 

The only Lord, whose is the power supreme. 

Who o’er the heights the summits holds of heaven 
Supreme, and in exalted regions dwells 

110 In lofty light for ages, mindful too 

Of present time, and of futurity 

Prescient beforehand, keeps the progeny 

Of ill-desert, and all the souls which move 

By reason’s force much-erring man—nor less 

115 Their tardy bodies governs He—against 

The age decreed, so soon as, stretched in death, 
Men lay aside their ponderous limbs, and light 

As air, shall go, their earthly bonds undone, 

And take in diverse parts their proper spheres 
120 (But some He bids be forthwith by glad gales 
Recalled to life, and be in secret kept 

To wait the decreed law’s awards, until 

Their bodies with resuscitated limbs 


Revive. ) Then shall men ‘gin to weigh the awards 


125 Of their first life, and on their crime and faults 
To think, and keep them for their penalties 

Which will be far from death; and mindful grow 

Of pious duties, by God’s judgments taught; 

To wait expectant for their penalty 

130 And their descendants,’ fruit of their own crime; 
Or else to live wholly the life of sheep, 

Without a name; and in God’s ear, now deaf, 

Pour unavailing weeping. Shall not God 

Almighty, ‘neath whose law are all things ruled, 

135 Be able after death life to restore? 

Or is there ought which the creation’s Lord 

Unable seems to do? If, darkness chased, 

He could outstretch the light, and could compound 
All the world’s mass by a word suddenly, 

140 And raise by potent voice all things from nought, 
Why out of somewhat could He not compound 

The well-known shape which erst had been, which He 
Had moulded formerly; and bid the form 

Arise assimilated to Himself 

145 Again? Since God’s are all things, earth the more 
Gives Him all back; for she will, when He bids, 
Unweave whate’er she woven had before. 

If one, perhaps, laid on sepulchral pyre, 

The flame consumed; or one in its blind waves 

150 The ocean have dismembered; if of one 

The entrails have, in hunger, satisfied 

The fishes; or on any’s limbs wild beasts 

Have fastened cruel death; or any’s blood, 

His body reft by birds, unhid have lain: 

155 Yet shall they not wrest from the mighty Lord 
His latest dues. Need is that men appear 

Quickened from death ‘fore God, and at His bar 
Stand in their shapes resumed. Thus arid seeds 

Are drops into the vacant lands, and deep 

160 In the fixt furrows die and rot: and hence 


Is not their surface animated soon 


With stalks repaired? and do they not grow strong 
And yellow with the living grains? and, rich 

With various usury, new harvests rise 

165 In mass? The stars all set, and, born again, 
Renew their sheen; and day dies with its light 
Lost in dense night; and now night wanes herself 
As light unveils creation presently; 

And now another and another day 

170 Rises from its own stars; and the sun sets, 
Bright as it is with splendour—bearing light; 

Light perishes when by the coming eve 

The world is shaded; and the phoenix lives 

By her own soot renewed, and presently 

175 Rises, again a bird, O wondrous sight! 

After her burnings! The bare tree in time 

Shoots with her leaves; and once more are her boughs 
Curved by the germen of the fruits. 

While then 

The world throughout is trembling at God’s voice, 
180 And deeply moved are the high air’s powers, 
Then comes a crash unwonted, then ensue 
Heaven’s mightiest murmurs, on the approach of God, 
The whole world’s Judge! His countless ministers 
Forthwith conjoin their rushing march, and God 
185 With majesty supernal fence around. 

Angelic bands will from the heaven descend 

To earth; all, God’s host, whose is faculty 

Divine; in form and visage spirits all 

Of virtue: in them fiery vigour is; 

190 Rutilant are their bodies; heaven’s might 
Divine about them flashes; the whole orb 

Hence murmurs; and earth, trembling to her depths 
(Or whatsoe’er her bulk is ), echoes back 

The roar, parturient of men, whom she, 

195 Being bidden, will with grief upyield. All stand 
In wonderment. At last disturbed are 


The clouds, and the stars move and quake from height 


Of sudden power. When thus God comes, with voice 
Of potent sound, at once throughout all realms 

200 The sepulchres are burst, and every ground 
Outpours bones from wide chasms, and opening sand 
Outbelches living peoples; to the hair 

The members cleave; the bones inwoven are 

With marrow; the entwined sinews rule 

205 The breathing bodies; and the veins ‘gin throb 
With simultaneously infused blood: 

And, from their caves dismissed, to open day 

Souls are restored, and seek to find again 

Each its own organs, as at their own place 

210 They rise. O wondrous faith! Hence every age 
Shoots forth; forth shoots from ancient dust the host 
Of dead. Regaining light, there rise again 

Mothers, and sires, and high-souled youths, and boys, 
And maids unwedded; and deceased old men 

215 Stand by with living souls; and with the cries 

Of babes the groaning orb resounds. Then tribes 
Various from their lowest seats will come: 

Bands of the Easterns; those which earth’s extreme 
Sees; those which dwell in the downsloping clime 
220 Of the mid-world, and hold the frosty star’s 
Riphaean citadels. Every colonist 

Of every land stands frighted here: the boor; 

The son of Atreus with his diadem 

Of royalty put off; the rich man mixt 

225 Coequally in line with pauper peers. 

Deep tremor everywhere: then groans the orb 

With prayers; and peoples stretching forth their hands 
Grow stupid with the din! 

The Lord Himself 

Seated, is bright with light sublime; and fire 

230 Potent in all the Virtues flashing shines. 

And on His high-raised throne the Heavenly One 
Coruscates from His seat; with martyrs hemmed 


(A dazzling troop of men), and by His seers 


Elect accompanied (whose bodies bright 

235 Effulgent are with snowy stoles), He towers 
Above them. And now priests in lustrous robes 
Attend, who wear upon their marked front 
Wreaths golden-red; and all submissive kneel 
And reverently adore. The cry of all 

240 Is one: “O Holy, Holy Holy, God!” 

To these the Lord will mandate give, to range 

The people in twin lines; and orders them 

To set apart by number the depraved; 

While such as have His biddings followed 

245 With placid words He calls, and bids them, clad 
With vigour—death quite conquered—ever dwell 
Amid light’s inextinguishable airs, 

Stroll through the ancients’ ever blooming realm, 
Through promised wealth, through ever sunny swards, 
250 And in bright body spend perpetual life. 

A place there is, beloved of the Lord, 

In Eastern coasts, where light is bright and clear, 
And healthier blows the breeze; day is eterne, 
Time changeless: ’tis a region set apart 

255 By God, most rich in plains, and passing blest, 
In the meridian of His cloudless seat. 

There gladsome the air, and is in light 

Ever to be; soft is the wind, and breathes 
Life-giving blasts; earth, fruitful with a soil 

260 Luxuriant, bears all things; in the meads 
Flowers shed their fragrance; and upon the plains 
The purple—not in envy—mingles all 

With golden-ruddy light. One gladsome flower, 
With its own lustre clad, another clothes; 

265 And here with many a seed the dewy fields 
Are dappled, and the snowy tilths are crisped 
With rosy flowers. No region happier 

Is known in other spots; none which in look 

Is fairer, or in honour more excels. 


270 Never in flowery gardens are there born 


Such lilies, nor do such upon our plains 

Outbloom; nor does the rose so blush, what time, 
New-born, ‘tis opened by the breeze; nor is 

The purple with such hue by Tyrian dye 

275 Imbued. With coloured pebbles beauteous gleams 
The gem: here shines the prasinus; there glows 
The carbuncle; and giant-emerald 

Is green with grassy light. Here too are born 

The cinnamons, with odoriferous twigs; 

280 And with dense leaf gladsome amomum joins 
Its fragrance. Here, a native, lies the gold 

Of radiant sheen; and lofty groves reach heaven 
In blooming time, and germens fruitfullest 
Burden the living boughs. No glades like these 
285 Hath Ind herself forth-stretcht; no tops so dense 
Rears on her mount the pine; nor with a shade 

So lofty-leaved is her cypress crisped; 

Nor better in its season blooms her bough 

In spring-tide. Here black firs on lofty peak 

290 Bloom; and the only woods that know no hail 
Are green eternally: no foliage falls; 

At no time fails the flower. There, too, there blooms 
A flower as red as Tarsine purple is: 

A rose, I ween, it is (red hue it has, 

295 An odour keen); such aspect on its leaves 

It wears, such odour breathes. A tree it stands, 
With a new flower, fairest in fruits; a crop 
Life-giving, dense, its happy strength does yield. 
Rich honies with green cane their fragrance join, 
300 And milk flows potable in runners full; 

And with whate’er that sacred earth is green, 

It all breathes life; and there Crete’s healing gift 
Is sweetly redolent. There, with smooth tide, 
Flows in the placid plains a fount: four floods 

305 Thence water parted lands. The garden robed 
With flowers, I wot, keeps ever spring; no cold 


Of wintry star varies the breeze; and earth, 


After her birth-throes, with a kindlier blast 
Repairs. Night there is none; the stars maintain 
310 Their darkness; angers, envies, and dire greed 
Are absent; and out-shut is fear, and cares 
Driven from the threshold. Here the Evil One 

Is homeless; he is into worthy courts 

Out-gone, nor is’t e’er granted him to touch 

315 The glades forbidden. But here ancient faith 
Rests in elect abode; and life here treads, 
Joying in an eternal covenant; 

And health without a care is gladsome here 

In placid tilths, ever to live and be 

320 Ever in light. 

Here whosoe’er hath lived 

Pious, and cultivant of equity 

And goodness; who hath feared the thundering God 
With mind sincere; with sacred duteousness 
Tended his parents; and his other life 

325 Spent ever crimeless; or who hath consoled 
With faithful help a friend in indigence; 
Succoured the over-toiling needy one, 

As orphans’ patron, and the poor man’s aid; 
Rescued the innocent, and succoured them 

330 When press with accusation; hath to guests 
His ample table’s pledges given; hath done 

All things divinely; pious offices 

Enjoined; done hurt to none; ne’er coveted 
Another’s: such as these, exulting all 

335 In divine praises, and themselves at once 
Exhorting, raise their voices to the stars; 
Thanksgivings to the Lord in joyous wise 

They psalming celebrate; and they shall go 
Their harmless way with comrade messengers. 
340 When ended hath the Lord these happy gifts, 
And likewise sent away to realms eterne 

The just, then comes a pitiable crowd 


Wailing its crimes; with parching tears it pours 


All groans effusely, and attests in acts 

345 With frequent ululations. At the sight 

Of flames, their merit’s due, and stagnant pools 
Of fire, wrath’s weapons, they ‘gin tremble all. 
Them an angelic host, upsnatching them, 
Forbids to pray, forbids to pour their cries 

350 (Too late!) with clamour loud: pardon withheld, 
Into the lowest bottom they are hurled! 

O miserable men! how oft to you 

Hath Majesty divine made itself known! 

The sounds of heaven ye have heard; have seen 
355 Its lightnings; have experienced its rains 
Assiduous; its ires of winds and hail! 

How often nights and days serene do make 
Your seasons—God’s gifts—fruitful with fair yields! 
Roses were vernal; the grain’s summer-tide 

360 Failed not; the autumn variously poured 

Its mellow fruits; the rugged winter brake 

The olives, icy though they were: ‘twas God 
Who granted all, nor did His goodness fail. 

At God earth trembled; on His voice the deep 
365 Hung, and the rivers trembling fled and left 
Sands dry; and every creature everywhere 
Confesses God! Ye (miserable men!) 

Have heaven’s Lord and earth’s denied; and oft 
(Horrible!) have God’s heralds put to flight; 

370 And rather slain the just with slaughter fell; 
And, after crime, fraud ever hath in you 
Inhered. Ye then shall reap the natural fruit 

Of your iniquitous sowing. That God is 

Ye know; yet are ye wont to laugh at Him. 

375 Into deep darkness ye shall go of fire 

And brimstone; doomed to suffer glowing ires 
In torments just. God bids your bones descend 
To penalty eternal; go beneath 

The ardour of an endless raging hell; 


380 Be urged, a seething mass, through rotant pools 


Of flame; and into threatening flame He bids 

The elements convert; and all heaven’s fire 
Descend in clouds. 

Then greedy Tartarus 

With rapid fire enclosed is; and flame 

385 Is fluctuant within with tempest waves; 

And the whole earth her whirling embers blends! 
There is a flamy furrow; teeth acute 

Are turned to plough it, and for all the years 

The fiery torrent will be armed: with force 

390 Tartarean will the conflagrations gnash 

Their teeth upon the world. There are they scorched 
In seething tide with course precipitate; 

Hence flee; thence back are borne in sharp career; 
The savage flame’s ire meets them fugitive! 

395 And now at length they own the penalty 
Their own, the natural issue of their crime. 

And now the reeling earth, by not a swain 
Possest, is by the sea’s profundity 

Prest, at her farthest limit, where the sun 

400 (His ray out-measured) divides the orb, 

And where, when traversed is the world, the stars 
Are hidden. Ether thickens. O’er the light 
Spreads sable darkness; and the latest flames 
Stagnate in secret rills. A place there is 

405 Whose nature is with sealed penalties 

Fiery, and a dreadful marsh white-hot 

With heats infernal, where, in furnaces 

Horrific, penal deed roars loud, and seethes, 

And, rushing into torments, is up-caught 

410 By the flame’s vortex wide; by savage wave 
And surge the turbid sand all mingled is 

With miry bottom. Hither will be sent, 

Groaning, the captive crowd of evil ones, 

And wickedness (the sinful body’s train) 

415 To burn! Great is the beating there of breasts, 


By bellowing of grief accompanied; 


Wild is the hissing of the flames, and thence 

The ululation of the sufferers! 

And flames, and limbs sonorous, will outrise 

420 Afar: more fierce will the fire burn; and up 
To th’ upper air the groaning will be borne. 

Then human progeny its bygone deeds 

Of ill will weigh; and will begin to stretch 
Heavenward its palms; and then will wish to know 
425 The Lord, whom erst it would not know, what time 
To know Him had proved useful to them. There, 
His life’s excesses, handiworks unjust, 

And crimes of savage mind, each will confess, 
And at the knowledge of the impious deeds 

430 Of his own life will shudder. And now first, 
Whoe’er erewhile cherished ill thoughts of God; 
Had worshipped stones unsteady, lyingly 
Pretending to divinity; hath e’er 

Made sacred to gore-stained images 

435 Altars; hath voiceless pictured figures feared; 
Hath slender shades of false divinity 

Revered; whome’er ill error onward hath 
Seduced; whoe’er was an adulterer, 

Or with the sword had slain his sons; whoe’er 
440 Had stalked in robbery; whoe’er by fraud 

His clients had deferred; whoe’er with mind 
Unfriendly had behaved himself, or stained 

His palms with blood of men, or poison mixt 
Wherein death lurked, or robed with wicked guise 
445 His breast, or at his neighbour’s ill, or gain 
Iniquitous, was wont to joy; whoe’er 

Committed whatsoever wickedness 

Of evil deeds: him mighty heat shall rack, 

And bitter fire; and these all shall endure, 

450 In passing painful death, their punishment. 
Thus shall the vast crowd lie of mourning men! 
This oft as holy prophets sang of old, 


And (by God’s inspiration warned) oft told 


The future, none (’tis pity!) none (alas!) 

455 Did lend his ears. But God Almighty willed 
His guerdons to be known, and His law’s threats 
‘Mid multitudes of such like signs promulged. 

He ‘stablished them by sending prophets more, 
These likewise uttering words divine; and some, 
460 Roused from their sleep, He bids go from their tombs 
Forth with Himself, when He, His own tomb burst, 
Had risen. Many ‘wildered were, indeed, 

To see the tombs agape, and in clear light 
Corpses long dead appear; and, wondering 

465 At their discourses pious, dulcet words! 
Starward they stretch their palms at the mere sound, 
And offer God and so—victorious Christ 

Their gratulating homage. Certain ’tis 

That these no more re-sought their silent graves, 
470 Nor were retained within earth’s bowels shut; 
But the remaining host reposes now 

In lowliest beds, until—time’s circuit run— 

That great day do arrive. 

Now all of you 

Own the true Lord, who alone makes this soul 
475 Of ours to see His light and can the same 

(To Tartarus sent) subject to penalties; 

And to whom all the power of life and death 

Is open. Learn that God can do whate’er 

He list; for ‘tis enough for Him to will, 

480 And by mere speaking He achieves the deed; 
And Him nought plainly, by withstanding, checks. 
He is my God alone, to whom I trust 

With deepest senses. But, since death concludes 
Every career, let whoe’er is to-day 

485 Bethink him over all things in his mind. 

And thus, while life remains, while ’tis allowed 

To see the light and change your life, before 

The limit of allotted age o’ertake 


You unawares, and that last day, which is 


490 By death’s law fixt, your senseless eyes do glaze, 
Seek what remains worth seeking: watchful be 
For dear salvation; and run down with ease 

And certainty the good course. Wipe away 

By pious sacred rites your past misdeeds 

495 Which expiation need; and shun the storms, 
The too uncertain tempests, of the world. 

Then turn to right paths, and keep sanctities. 
Hence from your gladsome minds depraved crime 
Quite banish; and let long-inveterate fault 

500 Be washed forth from your breast; and do away 
Wicked ill-stains contracted; and appease 

Dread God by prayers eternal; and let all 

Most evil mortal things to living good 

Give way: and now at once a new life keep 

505 Without a crime; and let your minds begin 

To use themselves to good things and to true: 
And render ready voices to God’s praise. 

Thus shall your piety find better things 

All growing to a flame; thus shall ye, too, 

510 Receive the gifts of the celestial life; 

And, to long age, shall ever live with God, 


Seeing the starry kingdom’s golden joys. 


Five Books in Reply to Marcion 


(AUTHOR UNCERTAIN.) 


BOOK I 


OF THE DIVINE UNITY, AND THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH 


PART I 

OF THE DIVINE UNITY 

After the Evil One’s impiety 

Profound, and his life-grudging mind, entrapped 
Seduced men with empty hope, it laid 

Them bare, by impious suasion to false trust 

5 In him,—not with impunity, indeed; 

For he forthwith, as guilty of the deed, 

And author rash of such a wickedness, 

Received deserved maledictions. Thus, 
Thereafter, maddened, he, most desperate foe, 
10 Did more assail and instigate men’s minds 
In darkness sunk. He taught them to forget 

The Lord, and leave sure hope, and idols vain 
Follow, and shape themselves a crowd of gods, 
Lots, auguries, false names of stars, the show 
15 Of being able to o’errule the births 

Of embryos by inspecting entrails, and 
Expecting things to come, by hardihood 

Of dreadful magic’s renegadoes led, 

Wondering at a mass of feigned lore; 

20 And he impelled them headlong to spurn life, 
Sunk in a criminal insanity; 

To joy in blood; to threaten murders fell; 

To love the wound, then, in their neighbour’s flesh; 
Or, burning, and by pleasure’s heat entrapped, 
25 To transgress nature’s covenants, and stain 
Pure bodies, manly sex, with an embrace 
Unnameable, and uses feminine 


Mingled in common contact lawlessly; 


Urging embraces chaste, and dedicate 

30 To generative duties, to be held 

For intercourse obscene for passion’s sake. 
Such in time past his deeds, assaulting men, 
Through the soul’s lurking-places, with a flow 
Of scorpion-venom,—not that men would blame 
35 Him, for they followed of their own accord: 
His suasion was in guile; in freedom man 
Performed it. 

Whileas the perfidious one 

Continuously through the centuries 

Is breathing such ill fumes, and into hearts 

40 Seduced injecting his own counselling 

And hoping in his folly (alas!) to find 
Forgiveness of his wickedness, unware 

What sentence on his deed is waiting him; 
With words of wisdom’s weaving, and a voice 
45 Presaging from God’s Spirit, speak a host 
Of prophets. Publicly he does not dare 

Nakedly to speak evil of the Lord, 

Hoping by secret ingenuity 

He possibly may lurk unseen. At length 

50 The soul’s Light as the thrall of flesh is held; 
The hope of the despairing, mightier 

Than foe, enters the lists; the Fashioner, 

The Renovator, of the body He; 

True Glory of the Father; Son of God; 

55 Author unique; a Judge and Lord He came, 
The orb’s renowned King; to the opprest 
Prompt to give pardon, and to loose the bound; 
Whose friendly aid and penal suffering 

Blend God and renewed man in one. With child 
60 Is holy virgin: life’s new gate opes; words 
Of prophets find their proof, fulfilled by facts; 
Priests leave their temples, and—a star their guide— 
Wonder the Lord so mean a birth should choose. 


Waters—sight memorable!—turn to wine; 


65 Eyes are restored to blind; fiends trembling cry, 
Outdriven by His bidding, and own Christ! 

All limbs, already rotting, by a word 

Are healed; now walks the lame; the deaf forthwith 
Hears hope; the maimed extends his hand; the dumb 
70 Speaks mighty words: sea at His bidding calms, 
Winds drop; and all things recognise the Lord: 
Confounded is the foe, and yields, though fierce, 
Now triumphed over, to unequal arms! 

When all his enterprises now revoked 

75 He sees; the flesh, once into ruin sunk, 

Now rising; man—death vanquisht quite—to heavens 
Soaring; the peoples sealed with holy pledge 
Outpoured; the work and envied deeds of might 
Marvellous; and hears, too, of penalties 

80 Extreme, and of perpetual dark, prepared 

For himself by the Lord by God’s decree 
Irrevocable; naked and unarmed, 

Damned, vanquisht, doomed to perish in a death 
Perennial, guilty now, and sure that he 

85 No pardon has, a last impiety 

Forthwith he dares,—to scatter everywhere 

A word for ears to shudder at, nor meet 

For voice to speak. Accosting men cast off 

From God’s community, men wandering 

90 Without the light, found mindless, following 
Things earthly, them he teaches to become 
Depraved teachers of depravity. 

By them he preaches that there are two Sires, 

And realms divided: ill’s cause is the Lord 

95 Who built the orb, fashioned breath-quickened flesh, 
And gave the law, and by the seers’ voice spake. 
Him he affirms not good, but owns Him just; 

Hard, cruel, taking pleasure fell in war; 

In judgment dreadful, pliant to no prayers. 

100 His suasion tells of other one, to none 


E’er known, who nowhere is, a deity 


False, nameless, constituting nought, and who 
Hath spoken precepts none. Him he calls good; 
Who judges none, but spares all equally, 

105 And grudges life to none. No judgment waits 
The guilty; so he says, bearing about 

A gory poison with sweet honey mixt 

For wretched men. That flesh can rise—to which 
Himself was cause of ruin, which he spoiled 

110 Iniquitously with contempt (whence, cursed, 
He hath grief without end), its ever-foe,— 

He doth deny; because with various wound 

Life to expel and the salvation whence 

He fell he strives: and therefore says that Christ 
115 Came suddenly to earth, but was not made, 
By any compact, partner of the flesh; 

But Spirit-form, and body feigned beneath 

A shape imaginary, seeks to mock 

Men with a semblance that what is not is. 

120 Does this, then, become God, to sport with men 
By darkness led? to act an impious lie? 

Or falsely call Himself a man? He walks, 

Is carried, clothed, takes due rest, handled is, 
Suffers, is hung and buried: man’s are all 

125 Deeds which, in holy body conversant, 

But sent by God the Father, who hath all 

Created, He did perfect properly, 

Reclaiming not another’s but His own; 
Discernible to peoples who of old 

130 Were hoping for Him by His very work, 

And through the prophets’ voice to the round world 
Best known: and now they seek an unknown Lord, 
Wandering in death’s threshold manifest, 

And leave behind the known. False is their faith, 
135 False is their God, deceptive their reward, 
False is their resurrection, death’s defeat 

False, vain their martyrdoms, and e’en Christ’s name 


An empty sound: whom, teaching that He came 


Like magic mist, they (quite demented) own 

140 To be the actor of a lie, and make 

His passion bootless, and the populace 

(A feigned one!) without crime! Is God thus true? 
Are such the honours rendered to the Lord? 

Ah! wretched men! gratuitously lost 

145 In death ungrateful! Who, by blind guide led, 
Have headlong rushed into the ditch! and as 

In dreams the fancied rich man in his store 

Of treasure doth exult, and with his hands 

Grasps it, the sport of empty hope, so ye, so 

150 Deceived, are hoping for a shadow vain 

Of guerdon! 

Ah! ye silent laughingstocks, 

Or doomed prey, of the dragon, do ye hope, 

Stern men, for death in room of gentle peace? 

Dare ye blame God, who hath works 

155 So great? in whose earth, ‘mid profuse displays 
Of His exceeding parent-care, His gifts 

(Unmindful of Himself!) ye largely praise, 

Rushing to ruin! do ye reprobate— 

Approving of the works—the Maker’s self, 

160 The world’s Artificer, whose work withal 

Ye are yourselves? Who gave those little selves 
Great honours; sowed your crops; made all the brutes 
Your subjects; makes the seasons of the year 
Fruitful with stated months; grants sweetnesses, 
165 Drinks various, rich odours, jocund flowers, 
And the groves’ grateful bowers; to growing herbs 
Grants wondrous juices; founts and streams dispreads 
With sweet waves, and illumes with stars the sky 
And the whole orb: the infinite sole Lord, 

170 Both Just and Good; known by His work; to none 
By aspect known; whom nations, flourishing 

In wealth, but foolish, wrapped in error’s shroud, 
(Albeit tis beneath an alien name 


They praise Him, yet) their Maker knowing! dread 


175 To blame: nor e’en one—save you, hell’s new gate!— 
Thankless, ye choose to speak ill of your Lord! 

These cruel deadly gifts the Renegade 

Terrible has bestowed, through Marcion—thanks 

To Cerdo’s mastership—on you; nor comes 

180 The thought into your mind that, from Christ’s name 
Seduced, Marcion’s name has carried you 

To lowest depths. Say of His many acts 

What one displeases you? or what hath God 

Done which is not to be extolled with praise? 

185 Is it that He permits you, all too long, 

(Unworthy of His patience large,) to see 

Sweet light? you, who read truths, and, docking them, 
Teach these your falsehoods, and approve as past 
Things which are yet to be? What hinders, else, 

190 That we believe your God incredible? 

Nor marvel is’t if, practiced as he is, 

He captived you unarmed, persuading you 

There are two Fathers (being damned by One), 

And all, whom he had erst seduced, are gods; 

195 And after that dispread a pest, which ran 

With multiplying wound, and cureless crime, 

To many. Men unworthy to be named, 

Full of all magic’s madness, he induced 

To call themselves “Virtue Supreme;” and feign 

200 (With harlot comrade) fresh impiety; 

To roam, to fly. He is the insane god 

Of Valentine, and to his AEonage 

Assigned heavens thirty, and Profundity 

Their sire. He taught two baptisms, and led 

205 The body through the flame. That there are gods 
So many as the year hath days, he bade 

A Basilides to believe, and worlds 

As many. Marcus, shrewdly arguing 

Through numbers, taught to violate chaste form 

210 ‘Mid magic’s arts; taught, too, that the Lord’s cup 


Is an oblation, and by prayers is turned 


To blood. His suasion prompted Hebion 

To teach that Christ was born from human seed; 
He taught, too, circumcision, and that room 

215 Is still left for the Law, and, though Law’s founts 
Are lost, its elements must be resumed. 
Unwilling am I to protract in words 

His last atrocity, or to tell all 

The causes, or the names at length. Enough 
220 It is to note his many cruelties 

Briefly, and the unmentionable men, 

The dragon’s organs fell, through whom he now, 
Speaking so much profaneness, ever toils 

To blame the Maker of the world. But come; 

225 Recall your foot from savage Bandit’s cave, 
While space is granted, and to wretched men 
God, patient in perennial parent-love, 

Condones all deeds through error done! Believe 
Truly in the true Sire, who built the orb; 

230 Who, on behalf of men incapable 

To bear the law, sunk in sin’s whirlpool, sent 
The true Lord to repair the ruin wrought, 

And bring them the salvation promised 

Of old through seers. He who the mandates gave 
235 Remits sins too. Somewhat, deservedly, 
Doth He exact, because He formerly 

Entrusted somewhat; or else bounteously, 

As Lord, condones as it were debts to slaves: 
Finally, peoples shut up ‘neath the curse, 

240 And meriting the penalty, Himself 


Deleting the indictment, bids be washed! 


PART IT 

OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH 

The whole man, then, believes; the whole is washed; 
Abstains from sin, or truly suffers wounds 

For Christ’s name’s sake: he rises a true man, 

245 Death, truly vanquish, shall be mute. But not 


Part of the man,—his soul,—her own part left 


Behind, will win the palm which, labouring 

And wrestling in the course, combinedly 

And simultaneously with flesh, she earns. 

250 Great crime it were for two in chains to bear 

A weight, of whom the one were affluent 

The other needy, and the wretched one 

Be spurned, and guerdons to the happy one 
Rendered. Not so the Just—fair Renderer 

255 Of wages—deals, both good and just, whom we 
Believe Almighty: to the thankless kind 

Full is His will of pity. Nay, whate’er 

He who hath greater mortal need doth need 

That, by advancement, to his comrade he 

260 May equalled be, that will the affluent 

Bestow the rather unsolicited: 

So are we bidden to believe, and not 

Be willing to cast blame unlawfully 

On the Lord in our teaching, as if He 

265 Were one to raise the soul, as having met 

With ruin, and to set her free from death 

So that the granted faculty of life 

Upon the ground of sole desert (because 

She bravely acted), should abide with her; 

270 While she who ever shared the common lot 

Of toil, the flesh, should to the earth be left, 

The prey of a perennial death. Has, then, 

The soul pleased God by acts of fortitude? 

By no means could she Him have pleased alone 
275 Without the flesh. Hath she borne penal bonds? 
The flesh sustained upon her limbs the bonds. 
Contemned she death? But she hath left the flesh 
Behind in death. Groaned she in pain? 

The flesh is slain and vanquisht by the wound. Repose 
280 Seeks she? The flesh, spilt by the sword in dust, 
Is left behind to fishes, birds, decay, 

And ashes; torn she is, unhappy one! 


And broken; scattered, she melts away. 


Hath she not earned to rise? for what could she 
285 Have e’er committed, lifeless and alone? 
What so life-grudging cause impedes, or else 
Forbids, the flesh to take God’s gifts, and live 
Ever, conjoined with her comrade soul, 

And see what she hath been, when formerly 

290 Converted into dust? After, renewed, 

Bear she to God deserved meeds of praise, 

Not ignorant of herself, frail, mortal, sick. 
Contend ye as to what the living might 

Of the great God can do; who, good alike 

295 And potent, grudges life to none? Was this 
Death’s captive? shall this perish vanquished 
Which the Lord hath with wondrous wisdom made, 
And art? This by His virtue wonderful 

Himself upraises; this our Leader’s self 

300 Recalls, and this with His own glory clothes 
God’s art and wisdom, then, our body shaped 
What can by these be made, how faileth it 

To be by virtue reproduced? No cause 

Can holy parent-love withstand; (lest else 

305 IIl’s cause should mightier prove than Power Supreme;) 
That man even now saved by God’s gift, may learn 
(Mortal before, now robed in light immense 
Inviolable, wholly quickened, soul 

And body) God, in virtue infinite, 

310 In parent-love perennial, through His King 
Christ, through whom opened is light’s way; and now, 
Standing in new light, filled now with each gift, 
Glad with fair fruits of living Paradise, 

May praise and laud Him to eternity, 

315 Rich in the wealth of the celestial hall. 

BOOK II 

OF THE HARMONY OF THE OLD AND NEW LAWS 
After the faith was broken by the dint 

Of the foe’s breathing renegades, and sworn 


With wiles the hidden pest emerged; with lies 


Self-prompted, scornful of the Deity 

5 That underlies the sense, he did his plagues 
Concoct: skilled in guile’s path, he mixed his own 
Words impious with the sayings of the saints. 

And on the good seed sowed his wretched tares, 
Thence willing that foul ruin’s every cause 

10 Should grow combined; to wit, that with more speed 
His own iniquitous deeds he may assign 

To God clandestinely, and may impale 

On penalties such as his suasion led; 

False with true veiling, turning rough with smooth, 
15 And, (masking his spear’s point with rosy wreaths,) 
Slaying the unwary unforeseen with death 
Supreme. His supreme wickedness is this: 

That men, to such a depth of madness sunk! 
Off-broken boughs! should into parts divide 

20 The endlessly-dread Deity; Christ’s deeds 
Sublime should follow with false praise, and blame 
The former acts, God’s countless miracles, 

Ne’er seen before, nor heard, nor in a heart 
Conceived; and should so rashly frame in words 
25 The impermissible impiety 

Of wishing by “wide dissimilitude 

Of sense” to prove that the two Testaments 

Sound adverse each to other, and the Lord’s 
Oppose the prophets’ words; of drawing down 

30 All the Law’s cause to infamy; and eke 

Of reprobating holy fathers’ life 

Of old, whom into friendship, and to share 

His gifts, God chose. Without beginning, one 

Is, for its lesser part, accepted. Though 

35 Of one are four, of four one, yet to them 

One part is pleasing, three they (in a word) 
Reprobate: and they seize, in many ways, 

On Paul as their own author; yet was he 

Urged by a frenzied impulse of his own 


40 To his last words: all whatsoe’er he spake 


Of the old covenant seems hard to them 
Because, deservedly, “made gross in heart.” 
Weight apostolic, grace of beaming word, 
Dazzles their mind, nor can they possibly 

45 Discern the Spirit’s drift. Dull as they are, 
Seek they congenial animals! 

But ye 

Who have not yet, (false deity your guide, 
Reprobate in your very mind, ) to death’s 
Inmost caves penetrated, learn there flows 
50 A stream perennial from its fount, which feeds 
A tree, (twice sixfold are the fruits, its grace!) 
And into earth and to the orb’s four winds 
Goes out: into so many parts doth flow 

The fount’s one hue and savour. Thus, withal, 
55 From apostolic word descends the Church, 
Out of Christ’s womb, with glory of His Sire 
All filled, to wash off filth, and vivify 

Dead fates. The Gospel, four in number, one 
In its diffusion ‘mid the Gentiles, this, 

60 By faith elect accepted, Paul hands down 
(Excellent doctor!) pure, without a crime; 
And from it he forbade Galatian saints 

To turn aside withal; whom “brethren false,” 
(Urging them on to circumcise themselves, 
65 And follow “elements,” leaving behind 
Their novel “freedom,”) to “a shadow old 

Of things to be” were teaching to be slaves. 
These were the causes which Paul had to write 
To the Galatians: not that they took out 

70 One small part of the Gospel, and held that 
For the whole bulk, leaving the greater part 
Behind. And hence ’tis no words of a book, 
But Christ Himself, Christ sent into the orb, 
Who is the gospel, if ye will discern; 

75 Who from the Father came, sole Carrier 


Of tidings good; whose glory vast completes 


The early testimonies; by His work 

Showing how great the orb’s Creator is: 

Whose deeds, conjoined at the same time with words, 
80 Those faithful ones, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Recorded unalloyed (not speaking words 
External), sanctioned by God’s Spirit, ‘neath 

So great a Master’s eye! 

This paschal Lamb 

Is hung, a victim, on the tree: Him Paul, 

85 Writing decrees to Corinth, with his torch, 
Hands down as slain, the future life and God 
Promised to the fathers, whom before 

He had attracted. 

See what virtue, see 

What power, the paschal image has; ye thus 

90 Will able be to see what power there is 

In the true Passover. 

Lest well-earned love 

Should tempt the faithful sire and seer, to whom 
His pledge and heir was dear, whom God by chance 
Had given him, to offer him to God 

95 (A mighty execution!), there is shown 

To him a lamb entangled by the head 

In thorns; a holy victim—holy blood 

For blood—to God. From whose piacular death, 
That to the wasted race it might be sign 

100 And pledge of safety, signed are with blood 
Their posts and thresholds many:—aid immense! 
The flesh (a witness credible) is given 

For food. The Jordan crossed, the land possessed, 
Joshua by law kept Passover with joy, 

105 And immolates a lamb; and the great kings 
And holy prophets that were after him, 

Not ignorant of the good promises 

Of sure salvation; full of godly fear 

The great Law to transgress, (that mass of types 


110 In image of the Supreme Virtue once 


To come,) did celebrate in order due 

The mirrorly-inspected passover. 

In short, if thou recur with rapid mind 

To times primordial, thou wilt find results 

115 Too fatal following impious words. That man 
Easily credulous, alas! and stripped 

Of life’s own covering, might covered be 

With skins, a lamb is hung: the wound slays sins, 
Or death by blood effaces or enshrouds 

120 Or cherishes the naked with its fleece. 

Is sheep’s blood of more worth than human blood, 
That, offered up for sins, it should quench wrath? 
Or is a lamb (as if he were more dear!) 

Of more worth than much people’s? aid immense! 
125 As safeguard of so great salvation, could 

A lamb, if offered, have been price enough 

For the redeemed? Nay: but Almighty God, 

The heaven’s and earth’s Creator, infinite, 

Living, and perfect, and perennially 

130 Dwelling in light, is not appeased by these, 
Nor joys in cattle’s blood. Slain be all flocks; 

Be every herd upburned into smoke; 

That expiatively ‘t may pardon win 

Of but one sin: in vain at so vile price; 

135 Will the stained figure of the Lord—foul flesh— 
Prepare, if wise, such honours: but the hope 

And faith to mortals promised of old— 

Great Reason’s counterpart—hath wrought to bring 
These boons premeditated and prepared 

140 Erst by the Father’s passing parent-love; 

That Christ should come to earth, and be a man! 
Whom when John saw, baptism’s first opener, John, 
Comrade of seers, apostle great, and sent 

As sure forerunner, witness faithful; John, 

145 August in life, and marked with praise sublime, 
He shows, to such as sought of olden time 


God’s very Paschal Lamb, that He is come 


At last, the expiation of misdeed, 

To undo many’s sins by His own blood, 

150 In place of reprobates the Proven One, 

In place of vile the dear; in body, man; 

And, in life, God: that He, as the slain Lamb, 
Might us accept, and for us might outpour 
Himself Thus hath it pleased the Lord to spoil 
155 Proud death: thus wretched man will able be 
To hope salvation. This slain paschal Lamb 

Paul preaches: nor does a phantasmal shape 

Of the sublime Lord (one consimilar 

To Isaac’s silly sheep ) the passion bear, 

160 Wherefore He is called Lamb: but ’tis because, 
As wool, He these renewed bodies clothes, 
Giving to many covering, yet Himself 

Never deficient. Thus does the Lord shroud 

In His Sire’s virtue, those whom, disarrayed 

165 Of their own light, He by His death redeemed, 
Virtue which ever is in Him. So, then, 

The Shepherd who hath lost the sheep Himself 
Re-seeks it. He, prepared to tread the strength 
Of the vine, and its thorns, or to o’ercome 

170 The wolf’s rage, and regain the cattle lost, 
And brave to snatch them out, the Lion He 

In sheepskin-guise, unasked presents Himself 

To the contemned teeth, baffling by His garb 

The robber’s bloody jaws. 

Thus everywhere 

175 Christ seeks force-captured Adam; treads the path 
Himself where death wrought ruin; permeates 
All the old heroes’ monuments; inspects 

Each one; the One of whom all types were full; 
Begins e’en from the womb to expel the death 
180 Conceived simultaneously with seed 

Of flesh within the bosom; purging all 

Life’s stages with a silent wisdom; debts 


Assuming; ready to cleanse all, and give 


Their Maker back the many whom the one 

185 Had scattered. And, because one direful man 
Down-sunk in pit iniquitous did fall, 

By dragon-subdued virgin’s suasion led; 

Because he pleased her wittingly; because 

He left his heavenly covering behind: 

190 Because the “tree” their nakedness did prove; 
Because dark death coerced them: in like wise 
Out of the self-same mass re-made returns 
Renewed now,—the flower of flesh, and host 

Of peace,—a flesh from espoused virgin born, 

195 Not of man’s seed; conjoined to its own 
Artificer; without the debt of death. 

These mandates of the Father through bright stars 
An angel carries down, that angel-fame 

The tidings may accredit; telling how 

200 “A virgin’s debts a virgin, flesh’s flesh, 

Should pay.” Thus introduced, the Giant-Babe, 
The Elder-Boy, the Stripling-Man, pursues 

Death’s trail. Thereafter, when completed was 
The ripe age of man’s strength, when man is wont 
205 To see the lives that were his fellows drop 

By slow degrees away, and to be changed 

In mien to wrinkles foul and limbs inert, 

While blood forsakes his veins, his course he stayed, 
And suffered not his fleshly garb to age. 

210 Upon what day or in what place did fall 

Most famous Adam, or outstretched his hand 
Rashly to touch the tree, on that same day, 
Returning as the years revolve, within 

The stadium of the “tree” the brave Athlete, 

215 ‘Countering, outstretched His hands, and, penalty 
For praise pursuing, quite did vanquish death, 
Because He left death of His own accord 

Behind, disrobing Him of fleshly slough, 

And of death’s dues; and to the “tree” affixed 


220 The serpent’s spoil—” the world’s prince” vanquisht quite! 


Grand trophy of the renegades: for sign 
Whereof had Moses hung the snake, that all, 
Who had by many serpents stricken been, 

Might gaze upon the dragon’s self, and see 

225 Him vanquisht and transfixt. 

When, afterwards, 

He reached the infernal region’s secret waves, 
And, as a victor, by the light which aye 

Attended Him, revealed His captive thrall, 

And by His virtue thoroughly fulfilled 

230 The Father’s bidding, He Himself re-took 
The body which, spontaneous, He had left: 

This was the cause of death: this same was made 
Salvation’s path: a messenger of guile 

The former was; the latter messenger 

235 Of peace: a spouse her man did slay; a spouse 
Did bear a lion: hurtful to her man 

A virgin proved; a man from virgin born 

Proved victor: for a type whereof, while sleep 
His body wrapped, out of his side is ta’en 

240 A woman, who is her lord’s rib; whom, he, 
Awaking, called “flesh from his flesh, and bones 
From his own bones;” with a presaging mind 
Speaking. Faith wondrous! Paul deservedly, 
(Most certain author!) teaches Christ to be 

245 “The Second Adam from the heavens.” Truth, 
Using her own examples, doth refulge; 

Nor covets out of alien source to show 

Her paces keen: this is a pauper’s work, 

Needy of virtue of his own! Great Paul 

250 These mysteries—taught to him—did teach; to wit, 
Discerning that in Christ thy glory is, 

O Church! from His side, hanging on high “tree,” 
His lifeless body’s “blood and humour” flowed. 
The blood the woman was; the waters were 

255 The new gifts of the font: this is the Church, 


True mother of a living people; flesh 


New from Christ’s flesh, and from His bones a bone. 
A spot there is called Golgotha,—of old 

The fathers’ earlier tongue thus called its name,— 
260 “The skull-pan of a head:” here is earth’s midst; 
Here victory’s sign; here, have our elders taught, 
There was a great head found; here the first man, 
We have been taught, was buried; here the Christ 
Suffers; with sacred blood the earth grows moist. 
265 That the old Adam’s dust may able be, 
Commingled with Christ’s blood, to be upraised 
By dripping water’s virtue. The “one ewe” 

That is, which, during Sabbath-hours, alive 

The Shepherd did resolve that He would draw 

270 Out of th’ infernal pit. This was the cause 
Why, on the Sabbaths, He was wont to cure 

The prematurely dead limbs of all flesh; 

Or perfected for sight the eyes of him 

Blind from his birth—eyes which He had not erst 
275 Given; or, in presence of the multitude, 
Called, during Sabbath-hours, one wholly dead 

To life, e’en from the sepulchre. Himself 

The new man’s Maker, the Repairer good 

Of th’ old, supplying what did lack, or else 

280 Restoring what was lost. About to do— 

When dawns “the holy day”—these works, for such 
As hope in Him, in plenitude, (to keep 

His plighted word,) He taught men thus His power 
To do them. 

What? If flesh dies, and no hope 

285 Is given of salvation, say, what grounds 

Christ had to feign Himself a man, and head 

Men, or have care for flesh? If He recalls 

Some few, why shall He not withal recall 

All? Can corruption’s power liquefy 

290 The body and undo it, and shall not 

The virtue of the Lord be powerful 


The undone to recall? 


They, who believe 

Their bodies are not loosed from death, do not 
Believe the Lord, who wills to raise His own 

295 Works sunken; or else say they that the Good 
Wills not, and that the Potent hath not power,— 
Ignorant from how great a crime they suck 

Their milk, in daring to set things infirm 

Above the Strong. In the grain lurks the tree; 

300 And if this rot not, buried in the earth, 

It yields not tree-graced fruits. Soon bound will be 
The liquid waters: ‘neath the whistling cold 

They will become, and ever will be stones, 

Unless a mighty power, by leading on 

305 Soft-breathing warmth, undo them. The great bunch 
Lurks in the tendril’s slender body: if 

Thou seek it, it is not; when God doth will, 

Tis seen to be. On trees their leaves, on thorns 
The rose, the seeds on plains, are dead and fail, 
310 And rise again, new living. For man’s use 
These things doth God before his eyes recall 

And form anew—man’s, for whose sake at first 
The wealthy One made all things bounteously. 

All naked fall; with its own body each 

315 He clothes. Why man alone, on whom He showered 
Such honours, should He not recall in all 

His first perfection to Himself? man, whom 

He set o’er all? 

Flesh, then, and blood are said 

To be not worthy of God’s realm, as if 

320 Paul spake of flesh materially. He 

Indeed taught mighty truths; but hearts inane 
Think he used carnal speech: for pristine deeds 
He meant beneath the name of “flesh and blood;” 
Remembering, heavenly home—slave that he is, 
325 His heavenly Master’s words; who gave the name 
Of His own honour to men born from Him 


Through water, and from His own Spirit poured 


A pledge; that, by whose virtue men had been 
Redeemed, His name of honour they withal 

330 Might, when renewed, receive. Because, then, He 
Refused, on the old score, the heavenly realm 

To peoples not yet from His fount re-born, 

Still with their ancient sordid raiment clad— 
These are “the dues of death”—saying that that 
335 Which human is must needs be born again,— 
“What hath been born of flesh is flesh; and what 
From Spirit, life;” and that the body, washed, 
Changing with glory its old root’s new seeds, 

Is no more called “from flesh:” Paul follows this; 
340 Thus did he speak of “flesh.” In fine, he said 
This frail garb with a robe must be o’erclad, 

This mortal form be wholly covered; 

Not that another body must be given, 

But that the former one, dismantled, must 

345 Be with God’s kingdom wholly on all sides 
Surrounded: “In the moment of a glance,” 

He says, “it shall be changed:” as, on the blade, 
Dispreads the red corn’s face, and changes ‘neath 
The sun’s glare its own hue; so the same flesh, 
350 From “the effulgent glory” borrowing, 

Shall ever joy, and joying, shall lack death; 
Exclaiming that “the body’s cruel foe 

Is vanquisht quite; death, by the victory 

Of the brave Christ, is swallowed;” praises high 


355 Bearing to God, unto the highest stars. 


BOOK III 

OF THE HARMONY OF THE FATHERS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
Now hath the mother, formerly surnamed 

Barren, giv’n birth: now a new people, born 

From the free woman, joys: (the slave expelled, 

Deservedly, with her proud progeny; 

5 Who also leaves ungratefully behind 

The waters of the living fount, and drinks— 


Errant on heated plains—’neath glowing star: ) 


Now can the Gentiles as their parent claim 
Abraham; who, the Lord’s voice following, 

10 Like him, have all things left, life’s pilgrimage 
To enter. “Be glad, barren one;” conceive 

The promised people; “break thou out, and cry,” 
Who with no progeny wert blest; of whom 
Spake, through the seers, the Spirit of old time: 
15 She hath borne, out of many nations, one; 
With whose beginning are her pious limbs 

Ever in labour. 

Hers “just Abel” was, 

A pastor and a cattle—master he; 

Whom violence of brother’s right hand slew 

20 Of old. Her Enoch, signal ornament, 

Limb from her body sprung, by counsel strove 
To recall peoples gone astray from God 

And following misdeed, (while raves on earth 
The horde of robber-renegades, ) to flee 

25 The giants’sacrilegious cruel race; 

Faithful in all himself. With groaning deep 

Did he please God, and by deserved toil 
Translated is reserved as a pledge, 

With honour high. Perfect in praise, and found 
30 Faultless, and just—God witnessing the fact— 
In an adulterous people, Noah (he 

Who in twice fifty years the ark did weave) 

By deeds and voice the coming ruin told. 
Favour he won, snatched out of so great waves 
35 Of death, and, with his progeny, preserved. 
Then, in the generation following, 

Is Abraham, whose sons ye do deny 

Yourselves to be; who first—race, country, sire, 
All left behind—at suasion of God’s voice 

40 Withdrew to realms extern: such honours he 
At God’s sublime hand worthily deserved 

As to be father to believing tribes 


And peoples. Jacob with the patriarchs 


(Himself their patriarch) through all his own 

45 Life’s space the gladdest times of Christ foresang 
By words, act, virtue, toil. 

Him follows—free 

From foul youth’s stain—Joseph, by slander feigned, 
Doomed to hard penalty and gaol: his groans 

Glory succeeds, and the realm’s second crown, so 
50 And in dearth’s time large power of furnishing 
Bread: so appropriate a type of Christ, 

So lightsome type of Light, is manifest 

To all whose mind hath eyes, that they may see 

In a face-mirror their sure hope. 

Himself 

55 The patriarch Judah, see; the origin 

Of royal line, whence leaders rose, nor kings 

Failed ever from his seed, until the Power 

To come, by Gentiles looked for, promised long, 
Came. 

Moses, leader of the People, (he 

60 Who, spurning briefly—blooming riches, left 

The royal thresholds,) rather chose to bear 

His people’s toils, afflicted, with bowed neck, 

By no threats daunted, than to gain himself 
Enjoyments, and of many penalties 

65 Remission: admirable for such faith 

And love, he, with God’s virtue armed, achieved 
Great exploits: smote the nation through with plagues; 
And left their land behind, and their hard king 
Confounds, and leads the People back; trod waves; 
70 Sunk the foes down in waters; through a “tree” 
Made ever-bitter waters sweet; spake much 
(Manifestly to the People) with the Christ, 

From whose face light and brilliance in his own 
Reflected shone; dashed on the ground the law 

75 Accepted through some few,—implicit type, 

And sure, of his own toils!—smote through the rock; 


And, being bidden, shed forth streams; and stretched 


His hands that, by a sign, he vanquish might 

The foe; of Christ all severally, all 

80 Combined through Christ, do speak. Great and approved, 
He rests with praise and peace. 

But Joshua, 

The son of Nun, erst called Oshea—this man 

The Holy Spirit to Himself did join 

As partner in His name: hence did he cleave 

85 The flood; constrained the People to pass o’er; 
Freely distributed the land—the prize 

Promised the fathers!—stayed both sun and moon 
While vanquishing the foe; races extern 

And giants’ progeny outdrave; razed groves; 

90 Altars and temples levelled; and with mind 
Loyal performed all due solemnities: 

Type of Christ’s name; his virtue’s image. 

What 

Touching the People’s Judges shall I say 

Singly? whose virtues, if unitedly 

95 Recorded, fill whole volumes numerous 

With space of words. But yet the order due 

Of filling out the body of my words, 

Demands that, out of many, I should tell 

The life of few. 

Of whom when Gideon, guide 

100 Of martial band, keen to attack the foe, 

(Not keen to gain for his own family, 

By virtue, tutelary dignity, ) 

And needing to be strengthened in the faith 
Excited in his mind, seeks for a sign 

105 Whereby he either could not, or could, wage 
Victorious war; to wit, that with the dew 

A fleece, exposed for the night, should be 
Moistened, and all the ground lie dry around 

(By this to show that, with the world, should dry 
110 The enemies’ palm); and then again, the fleece 


Alone remaining dry, the earth by night 


Should with the self-same moisture be bedewed: 
For by this sign he prostrated the heaps 

Of bandits; with Christ’s People ‘countering them 
115 Without much soldiery, with cavalry 

Three hundred—the Greek letter Tau, in truth, 
That number is—with torches armed, and horns 
Of blowers with the mouth: then was the fleece, 
The people of Christ’s sheep, from holy seed 

120 Born (for the earth means nations various, 
And scattered through the orb), which fleece the word 
Nourishes; night death’s image; Tau the sign 

Of the dear cross; the horn the heraldings 

Of life; the torches shining in their stand 

125 The glowing Spirit: and this testing, too, 
Forsooth, an image of Christ’s virtue was: 

To teach that death’s fierce battles should not be 
By trump angelic vanquished before 

Th’ indocile People be deservedly 

130 By their own fault left desolate behind, 

And Gentiles, flourishing in faith, received 

In praise. 

Yea, Deborah, a woman far 

Above all fame, appears; who, having braced 
Herself for warlike toil, for country’s sake, 

135 Beneath the palm-tree sang how victory 
Had crowned her People; thanks to whom it was 
That the foes, vanquisht, turned at once their backs, 
And Sisera their leader fled; whose flight 

No man, nor any band, arrested: him, 

140 Suddenly renegade, a woman’s hand— 
Jael’s—with wooden weapon vanquished quite, 
For token of Christ’s victory. 

With firm faith 

Jephthah appears, who a deep-wounding vow 
Dared make—to promise God a grand reward 
145 Of war: him then, because he senselessly 


Had promised what the Lord not wills, first meets 


The pledge dear to his heart; who suddenly 
Fell by a lot unhoped by any. He, 

To keep his promise, broke the sacred laws 

150 Of parenthood: the shade of mighty fear 
Did in his violent mind cover his vow 

Of sin: as solace of his widowed life 

For wickedness, renown, and, for crime, praise, 
He won. 

Nor Samson’s strength, all corporal might 

155 Passing, must we forget; the Spirit’s gift 
Was this; the power was granted to his head. 
Alone he for his People, daggerless, 

Armless, an ass-jaw grasping, prostrated 

A thousand corpses; and no bonds could keep 
160 The hero bound: but after his shorn pride 
Forsook him thralled, he fell, and, by his death,— 
Though vanquisht,—bought his foes back ‘neath his power. 
Marvellous Samuel, who first received 

The precept to anoint kings, to give chrism 

165 And show men-Christs, so acted laudably 
In life’s space as, e’en after his repose, 

To keep prophetic rights. 

Psalmographist 

David, great king and prophet, with a voice 
Submiss was wont Christ’s future suffering 

170 To sing: which prophecy spontaneously 
His thankless lawless People did perform: 
Whom God had promised that in time to come, 
Fruit of his womb, a holy progeny, 

He would on his sublime throne set: the Lord’s 
175 Fixt faith did all that He had promised. 
Corrector of an inert People rose 

Emulous Hezekiah; who restored 

Iniquitous forgetful men the Law: 

All these God’s mandates of old time he first 
180 Bade men observe, who ended war by prayers, 


Not by steel’s point: he, dying, had a grant 


Of years and times of life made to his tears: 
Deservedly such honour his career 

Obtained. 

With zeal immense, Josiah, prince 

185 Himself withal, in like wise acted: none 

So much, before or after!—Idols he 

Dethroned; destroyed unhallowed temples; burned 
With fire priests on their altars; all the bones 

Of prophets false updug; the altars burned, 

190 The carcases to be consumed did serve 

For fuel! 

To the praise of signal faith, 

Noble Elijah, (memorable fact!) 

Was rapt; who hath not tasted yet death’s dues; 
Since to the orb he is to come again. 

195 His faith unbroken, then, chastening with stripes 
People and frenzied king, (who did desert 

The Lord’s best service), and with bitter flames 
The foes, shut up the stars; kept in the clouds 
The rain; showed all collectively that God 

200 Is; made their error patent;—for a flame, 
Coming with force from heaven at his prayers, 
Ate up the victim’s parts, dripping with flood, 
Upon the altar:—often as he willed, 

So often from on high rushed fire; the stream 

205 Dividing, he made pathless passable; 

And, in a chariot raised aloft, was borne 

To paradise’s hall. 

Disciple his 

Elisha was, succeeding to his lot: 

Who begged to take to him Elijah’s lot 

210 In double measure; so, with forceful stripe, 
The People to chastise: such and so great 

A love for the Lord’s cause he breathed. He smote 
Through Jordan; made his feet a way, and crossed 
Again; raised with a twig the axe down—sunk 


215 Beneath the stream; changed into vital meat 


The deathful food; detained a second time, 

Double in length, the rains; cleansed leprosies; 
Entangled foes in darkness; and when one 

Offcast and dead, by bandits’slaughter slain 

220 His limbs, after his death, already hid 

In sepulchre, did touch, he—light recalled— 
Revived. 

Isaiah, wealthy seer, to whom 

The fount was oped,—so manifest his faith! 
Poured from his mouth God’s word forth. Promised was 
225 The Father’s will, bounteous through Christ; through him 
It testified before the way of life, 

And was approved: but him, though stainless found, 
And undeserving, the mad People cut 

With wooden saw in twain, and took away 

230 With cruel death. 

The holy Jeremy 

Followed; whom the Eternal’s Virtue bade 

Be prophet to the Gentiles, and him told 

The future: who, because he brooded o’er 

His People’s deeds illaudable, and said 

235 (Speaking with voice presaging) that, unless 
They had repented of betaking them 

To deeds iniquitous against their slaves, 

They should be captived, bore hard bonds, shut up 
In squalid gaol; and, in the miry pit, 

240 Hunger exhausted his decaying limbs. 

But, after he did prove what they to hear 

Had been unwilling, and the foes did lead 

The People bound in their triumphal trains, 

Hardly at length his wrinkled right hand lost 

245 Its chains: it is agreed that by no death 

Nor slaughter was the hero ta’en away. 

Faithful Ezekiel, to whom granted was 

Rich grace of speech, saw sinners’ secrets; wailed 
His own afflictions; prayed for pardon; saw 


250 The vengeance of the saints, which is to be 


By slaughter; and, in Spirit wrapt, the place 

Of the saints’ realm, its steps and accesses, 

And the salvation of the flesh, he saw. 

Hosea, Amos, Micah, Joel, too, 

255 With Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, come; 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 

And Zechariah who did violence 

Suffer, and Malachi—angel himself! 

Are here: these are the Lord’s seers; and their choir, 
260 As still they sing, is heard; and equally 

Their proper wreath of praise they all have earned. 
How great was Daniel! What a man! 

What power! 

Who by their own mouth did false witnesses 
Bewray, and saved a soul on a false charge 

265 Condemned; and, before that, by mouth resolved 
The king’s so secret dreams; foresaw how Christ 
Dissolves the limbs of kingdoms; was accused 
For his Lord’s was made the lions’ prey; 

And, openly preserved before all eyes, 

270 Rested in peace. 

His Three Companions, scarce 

With due praise to be sung, did piously 

Contemn the king’s iniquitous decree, 

Out of so great a number: to the flames 

Their bodies given were; but they preferred, 

275 For the Great Name, to yield to penalties 
Themselves, than to an image stretch their palms 
On bended knees. Now their o’erbrilliant faith, 
Now hope outshining all things, the wild fires 
Hath quencht, and vanquisht the iniquitous! 

280 Ezra the seer, doctor of Law, and priest 
Himself (who, after full times, back did lead 

The captive People), with the Spirit filled 

Of memory, restored by word of mouth 

All the seers’ volumes, by the fires and mould 


285 Consumed. 


Great above all born from seed 

Is John whose praises hardly shall we skill 

To tell: the washer of the flesh: the Lord’s 

Open forerunner; washer, too, of Christ, 

Himself first born again from Him: the first 

290 Of the new convenant, last of the old, 

Was he; and for the True Way’s sake he died, 

The first slain victim. 

See God-Christ! behold 

Alike, His Twelve-Fold Warrior-Youth! in all 

One faith, one dove, one power; the flower of men; 
295 Lightening the world with light; comrades of Christ 
And apostolic men; who, speaking truth, 

Heard with their ears Salvation, with their eyes 
Saw It, and handled with their hand the late 

From death recovered body, and partook 

300 As fellow-guests of food therewith, as they 
Themselves bear witness. 

Him did Paul as well 

(Forechosen apostle, and in due time sent), 

When rapt into the heavens, behold: and sent 

By Him, he, with his comrade Barnabas, 

305 And with the earlier associates 

Joined in one league together, everywhere 

Among the Gentiles hands the doctrine down 

That Christ is Head, whose members are the Church, 
He the salvation of the body, He 

310 The members’ life perennial; 

He, made flesh, He, ta’en away for all, Himself first rose 
Again, salvation’s only hope; and gave 

The norm to His disciples: they at once 

All variously suffered, for His Name, 

315 Unworthy penalties. 

Such members bears 

With beauteous body the free mother, since 

She never her Lord’s precepts left behind, 


And in His home hath grown old, to her Lord 


Ever most choice, having for His Name’s sake 
320 Penalties suffered. For since, barren once, 
Not yet secure of her futurity, 

She hath outgiven a people born of seed 
Celestial, and been spurned, and borne the spleen 
Of her own handmaid; now ’tis time to see 

325 This former-barren mother have a son 
The heir of her own liberty; not like 

The handmaid’s heir, yoked in estate to her, 
Although she bare him from celestial seed 
Conceived. Far be it that ye should with words 
330 Unlawful, with rash voice, collectively 
Without distinction, give men exemplary 
(Heaven’s glowing constellations, to the mass 
Of men conjoined by seed alone or blood), 

The rugged bondman’s name; or that one think 
335 That he may speak in servile style about 
A People who the mandates followed 

Of the Lord’s Law. No: but we mean the troop 
Of sinners, empty, mindless, who have placed 
God’s promises in a mistrustful heart; 

340 Men vanquisht by the miserable sweet 

Of present life: that troop would have been bound 
Capital slavery to undergo, 

By their own fault, if sin’s cause shall impose 
Law’s yoke upon the mass. For to serve God, 
345 And be whole-heartedly intent thereon, 
Untainted faith, and freedom, is thereto 
Prepared spontaneous. 

The just fathers, then, 

And holy stainless prophets, many, sang 

The future advent of the Lord; and they 

350 Faithfully testify what Heaven bids 

To men profane: with them the giants, men 
With Christ’s own glory satiated, made 

The consorts of His virtue, filling up 


The hallowed words, have stablished our faith; 


355 By facts predictions proving. 

Of these men 

Disciples who succeeded them throughout 

The orb, men wholly filled with virtue’s breath, 
And our own masters, have assigned to us 
Honours conjoined with works. 

Of whom the first 

360 Whom Peter bade to take his place and sit 
Upon this chair in mightiest Rome where he 
Himself had sat, was Linus, great, elect, 

And by the mass approved. And after him 
Cletus himself the fold’s flock undertook; 

365 As his successor Anacletus was 

By lot located: Clement follows him; 

Well known was he to apostolic men: 

Next Evaristus ruled without a crime 

The law. To Sixtus Sextus Alexander 

370 Commends the fold: who, after he had filled 
His lustral times up, to Telesphorus 

Hands it in order: excellent was he, 

And martyr faithful. After him succeeds 

A comrade in the law, and master sure: 

375 When lo! the comrade of your wickedness, 
Its author and forerunner—Cerdo hight— 
Arrived at Rome, smarting with recent wounds: 
Detected, for that he was scattering 

Voices and words of venom stealthily: 

380 For which cause, driven from the band, he bore 
This sacrilegious brood, the dragon’s breath 
Engendering it. Blooming in piety 

United stood the Church of Rome, compact 

By Peter: whose successor, too, himself, 

385 And now in the ninth place, Hyginus was, 
The burden undertaking of his chair. 

After him followed Pius—Hermas his 

Own brother was; angelic “Pastor” he, 


Because he spake the words delivered him: 


390 And Anicetus the allotted post 

In pious order undertook. ‘Neath whom 
Marcion here coming, the new Pontic pest, 
(The secret daring deed in his own heart 

Not yet disclosed,) went, speaking commonly, 
395 In all directions, in his perfidy, 

With lurking art. But after he began 

His deadly arrows to produce, cast off 
Deservedly (as author of a crime 

So savage), reprobated by the saints, 


400 He burst, a wondrous monster! on our view. 


BOOK IV 

OF MARCION’S ANTITHESES 

What the Inviolable Power bids 

The youthful people, which, rich, free, and heir, 
Possesses an eternal hope of praise 

(By right assigned) is this: that with great zeal 

5 Burning, armed with the love of peace—yet not 
As teachers (Christ alone doth all things teach ), 
But as Christ’s household—servants—o’er the earth 
They should conduct a massive war; should raze 
The wicked’s lofty towers, savage walls, 

10 And threats which ‘gainst the holy people’s bands 
Rise, and dissolve such empty sounds in air. 
Wherefore we, justly speaking emulous words, 

Out of his own words even strive to express 

The meaning of salvation’s records, which 

15 Large grace hath poured profusely; and to ope 
To the saints’ eyes the Bandit’s covert plague: 

Lest any untrained, daring, ignorant, 

Fall therein unawares, and (being caught) 

Forfeit celestial gifts. 

God, then, is One 

20 To mortals all and everywhere; a Realm 

Eternal, Origin of light profound; 

Life’s Fount; a Draught fraught with all wisdom. He 


Produced the orb whose bosom all things girds; 


Him not a region, not a place, includes as 

25 In circuit: matter none perennial is, 

So as to be self-made, or to have been 

Ever, created by no Maker: heaven's, 

Earth’s, sea’s, and the abyss’s Settler is 

The Spirit; air’s Divider, Builder, Author, 

30 Sole God perpetual, Power immense, is He. 
Him had the Law the People shown to be 

One God, whose mighty voice to Moses spake 
Upon the mount. Him this His Virtue, too, 

His Wisdom, Glory, Word, and Son, this Light 
35 Begotten from the Light immense, proclaims 
Through the seers’ voices, to be One: and Paul, 
Taking the theme in order up, thus too 

Himself delivers; “Father there is One 

Through whom were all things made: Christ One, through whom 
40 God all things made;” to whom he plainly owns 
That every knee doth bow itself; of whom 

Is every fatherhood in heaven and earth 

Called: who is zealous with the highest love 

Of parent-care His people-ward; and wills 

45 All flesh to live in holy wise, and wills 

His people to appear before Him pure 

Without a crime. With such zeal, by a law 
Guards He our safety; warns us loyal be; 
Chastens; is instant. So, too, has the same 

50 Apostle (when Galatian brethren 
Chiding)—Paul—written that such zeal hath he. 
The fathers’sins God freely rendered, then, 
Slaying in whelming deluge utterly Parents alike with progeny, and e’en 
55 Grandchildren in “fourth generation” now 
Descended from the parent-stock, when He 
Has then for nearly these nine hundred years 
Assisted them. Hard does the judgment seem? 
The sentence savage? And in Sodom, too, 

60 That the still guiltless little one unarmed 


And tender should lose life: for what had e’er 


The infant sinned? What cruel thou mayst think, 
Is parent-care’s true duty. Lest misdeed 

Should further grow, crime’s authors He did quench, 
65 And sinful parents’ brood. But, with his sires, 
The harmless infant pays not penalties 

Perpetual, ignorant and not advanced 

In crime: but lest he partner should become 

Of adult age’s guilt, death immature 

70 Undid spontaneous future ills. 

Why, then, 

Bids God libation to be poured to Him 

With blood of sheep? and takes so stringent means 
By Law, that, in the People, none transgress 
Erringly, threatening them with instant death 

75 By stoning? and why reprobates, again, 

These gifts of theirs, and says they are to Him 
Unwelcome, while He chides a People prest 

With swarm of sin? Does He, the truthful, bid, 
And He, the just, at the same time repel? 

80 The causes if thou seekst, cease to be moved 
Erringly: for faith’s cause is weightier 

Than fancied reason. Through a mirror—shade 
Of fulgent light!—behold what the calf’s blood, 
The heifer’s ashes, and each goat, do mean: 

85 The one dismissed goes off, the other falls 

A victim at the temple. 

With calf’s blood 

With water mixt the seer (thus from on high 
Bidden) besprinkled People, vessels all, 

Priests, and the written volumes of the Law. 

90 See here not their true hope, nor yet a mere 
Semblance devoid of virtue: but behold 

In the calf’s type Christ destined bodily 

To suffer; who upon His shoulders bare 

The plough-beam’s hard yokes, and with fortitude 
95 Brake His own heart with the steel share, and poured 


Into the furrows water of His own 


Life’s blood. For these “temple-vessels” do 

Denote our bodies: God’s true temple He, 

Not dedicated erst; for to Himself 

100 He by His blood associated men, 

And willed them be His body’s priests, Himself 
The Supreme Father’s perfect Priest by right. 
Hearing, sight, step inert, He cleansed; and, for a “book,” 
Sprinkled, by speaking words of presage, those 
105 His witnesses: demonstrating the Law 

Bound by His holy blood. 

This cause withal 

Our victim through “the heifer” manifests 

From whose blood taking for the People’s sake 
Piacular drops, them the first Levite bare 

110 Within the veil; and, by God’s bidding, burned 
Her corse without the camp’s gates; with whose ash 
He cleansed lapsed bodies. 

Thus our Lord (who us 

By His own death redeemed), without the camp 
Willingly suffering the violence 

115 Of an iniquitous People, did fulfil 

The Law, by facts predictions proving; who 

A people of contamination full 

Doth truly cleanse, conceding all things, as 

The body’s Author rich; within heaven’s veil 

120 Gone with the blood which—One for many’s deaths— 
He hath outpoured. 

A holy victim, then, 

Is meet for a great priest; which worthily 

He, being perfect, may be proved to have, 

And offer. He a body hath: this is 

125 For mortals a live victim; worthy this 

Of great price did He offer, One for all. 

The semblance of the “goats” teaches that they 
Are men exiled out of the “peoples twain” 

As barren; fruitless both; (of whom the Lord 


130 Spake also, in the Gospel, telling how 


The kids are severed from the sheep, and stand 
On the left hand ): that some indeed there are 
Who for the Lord’s Name’s sake have suffered: thus 
That fruit has veiled their former barrenness: 
135 And such, the prophet teaches, on the ground 
Of that their final merit worthy are 

Of the Lord’s altar: others, cast away 

(As was th’ iniquitous rich man, we read, 

By Lazarus ), are such as have remained 

140 Exiled, persistent in their stubbornness. 
Now a veil, hanging in the midst, did both 
Dissever, and had into portions twain 

Divided the one shrine. The inner parts 

Were called “Holies of holies.” Stationed there 
145 An altar shone, noble with gold; and there, 
At the same time, the testaments and ark 

Of the Law’s tablets; covered wholly o’er 

With lambs’skins dyed with heaven’s hue; within 
Gold-clad; and all between of wood. Here are so 
150 The tablets of the Law; here is the urn 
Replete with manna; here is Aaron’s rod 

Which puts forth germens of the cross—unlike 
The cross itself, yet born of storax-tree—And over it—in uniformity 
155 Fourfold—the cherubim their pinions spread, 
And the inviolable sanctities 

Covered obediently. Without the veil 

Part of the shrine stood open: facing it, 

Heavy with broad brass, did an altar stand; 

160 And with two triple sets (on each side one) 
Of branches woven with the central stem, 

A lampstand, and as many lamps: 

The golden substance wholly filled with light 

The temple. 

Thus the temple’s outer face, 

165 Common and open, does the ritual 

Denote, then, of a people lingering 


Beneath the Law; amid whose gloom there shone 


The Holy Spirit’s sevenfold unity 

Ever, the People sheltering. And thus 

170 The Lampstand True and living Lamps do shine 
Persistently throughout the Law and Seers 

On men subdued in heart. And for a type 

Of earth, the altar—so tradition says— 

Was made. Here constantly, in open space, 

175 Before all eyes were visible of old 

The People’s “works,” which ever—”not without 
Blood”—it did offer, shedding out the gore 

Of lawless life. There, too, the Lord—Himself 
Made victim on behalf of all—denotes 

180 The whole earth—altar in specific sense. 
Hence likewise that new covenant author, whom 
No language can describe, Disciple John, 
Testifies that beneath such altar he 

Saw souls which had for Christ’s name suffered, 
185 Praying the vengeance of the mighty God 
Upon their slaughter. There, meantime, is rest. 
In some unknown part there exists a spot 

Open, enjoying its own light; ’tis called 
“Abraham’s bosom;” high above the glooms, 

190 And far removed from fire, yet ‘neath the earth. 
The brazen altar this is called, whereon 

(We have recorded) was a dusky veil. 

This veil divides both parts, and leaves the one 
Open, from the eternal one distinct 

195 In worship and time’s usage. To itself 

Tis not unfriendly, though of fainter love, 

By time and space divided, and yet linked 

By reason. ’Tis one house, though by a veil 
Parted it seems: and thus (when the veil burst, 
200 On the Lord’s passion) heavenly regions oped 
And holy vaults, and what was double erst 
Became one house perennial. 

Order due 


Traditionally has interpreted 


The inner temple of the people called 

205 After Christ’s Name, with worship heavenly, 
God’s actual mandates following; (no “shade” 

Is herein bound, but persons real; ) complete 

By the arrival of the “perfect things.” 

The ark beneath a type points out to us 

210 Christ’s venerable body, joined, through “wood,” 
With sacred Spirit: the aerial skins 

Are flesh not born of seed, outstretcht on “wood;” 
At the same time, with golden semblance fused, 
Within, the glowing Spirit joined is 

215 Thereto; that, with peace granted, flesh might bloom 
With Spirit mixt. Of the Lord’s flesh, again, 

The urn, golden and full, a type doth bear. 

Itself denotes that the new covenant’s Lord 

Is manna; in that He, true heavenly Bread, 

220 Is, and hath by the Father been transfused 
Into that bread which He hath to His saints 
Assigned for a pledge: this Bread will He 

Give perfectly to them who (of good works 

The lovers ever) have the bonds of peace 

225 Kept. And the double tablets of the law 
Written all over, these, at the same time, 

Signify that that Law was ever hid 

In Christ, who mandate old and new fulfilled, 

Ark of the Supreme Father as He is, 

230 Through whom He, being rich, hath all things given. 
The storax-rod, too, nut’s fruit bare itself; 

(The virgin’s semblance this, who bare in blood 

A body:) on the “wood” conjoined ’twill lull 
Death’s bitter, which within sweet fruit doth lurk, 
235 By virtue of the Holy Spirit’s grace: 

Just as Isaiah did predict “a rod” 

From Jesse’s seed—Mary—from which a flower 
Issues into the orb. 

The altar bright with gold 


Denotes the heaven on high, whither ascend 


240 Prayers holy, sent up without crime: the Lord 
This “altar” spake of, where if one doth gifts 

Offer, he must first reconciliate 

Peace with his brother: thus at length his prayers 
Can flame unto the stars. Christ, Victor sole 

245 And foremost. Priest, thus offered incense born 
Not of a tree, but prayers. 

The cherubim 

Being, with twice two countenances, one, 

And are the one word through fourfold order led; 
The hoped comforts of life’s mandate new, 

250 Which in their plenitude Christ bare Himself 
Unto us from the Father. But the wings 

In number four times six, the heraldings 

Of the old world denote, witnessing things 

Which, we are taught, were after done. On these 
255 The heavenly words fly through the orb: with these 
Christ’s blood is likewise held context, so told 
Obscurely by the seers’ presaging mouth. 

The number of the wings doth set a seal 

Upon the ancient volumes; teaching us 

260 Those twenty-four have certainly enough 
Which sang the Lord’s ways and the times of peace: 
These all, we see, with the new covenant 

Cohere. Thus also John; the Spirit thus 

To him reveals that in that number stand 

265 The enthroned elders white and crowned, who (as 
With girding-rope) all things surround, before 

The Lord’s throne, and upon the glassy sea 
Subigneous: and four living creatures, winged 

And full of eyes within and outwardly, 

270 Do signify that hidden things are oped, 

And all things shut are at the same time seen, 

In the word’s eye. The glassy flame-mixt sea 

Means that the laver’s gifts, with Spirit fused 
Therein, upon believers are conferred. 


275 Who could e’en tell what the Lord’s parent-care 


Before His judgment-seat, before His bar, 
Prepared hath? that such as willing be 

His forum and His judgment for themselves 

To antedate, should ‘scape! that who thus hastes 
280 Might find abundant opportunity! 

Thus therefore Law and wondrous prophets sang; 
Thus all parts of the covenant old and new, 

Those sacred rights and pregnant utterances 

Of words, conjoined, do flourish. Thus withal, 

285 Apostles’ voices witness everywhere; 

Nor aught of old, in fine, but to the new 

Is joined. 

Thus err they, and thus facts retort 

Their sayings, who to false ways have declined; 
And from the Lord and God, eternal King, 

290 Who such an orb produced, detract, and seek 
Some other deity ‘neath feigned name, 

Bereft of minds, which (frenzied) they have lost; 
Willing to affirm that Christ a stranger is 

To the Law; nor is the world’s Lord; nor doth will 
295 Salvation of the flesh; nor was Himself 

The body’s Maker, by the Father’s power. 

Them must we flee, stopping (unasked) our ears; 
Lest with their speech they stain innoxious hearts. 
Let therefore us, whom so great grace of God 
300 Hath penetrated, and the true celestial words 
Of the great Master-Teacher in good ways 

Have trained, and given us right monuments; 

Pay honour ever to the Lord, and sing 

Endlessly, joying in pure faith, and sure 

305 Salvation. Born of the true God, with bread 
Perennial are we nourished, and hope 

With our whole heart after eternal life. 

BOOK V 

GENERAL REPLY TO SUNDRY OF MARCION’S HERESIES 


The first Book did the enemy’s words recall 


In order, which the senseless renegade 


Composed and put forth lawlessly; hence, too, 
Touched briefly flesh’s hope, Christ’s victory, 

5 And false ways’ speciousness. The next doth teach 
The Law’s conjoined mysteries, and what 

In the new covenant the one God hath 
Delivered. The third shows the race, create 
From freeborn mother, to be ministers 

10 Sacred to seers and patriarchs; whom Thou, 
O Christ, in number twice six out of all, 

Chosest; and, with their names, the lustral times 
Of our own elders noted, (times preserved 

On record,) showing in whose days appeared 

15 The author of this wickedness, unknown, 
Lawless, and roaming, cast forth with his brood. 
The fourth, too, the piacular rites recalls 

Of the old Law themselves, and shows them types 
In which the Victim True appeared, by saints 

20 Expected long since, with the holy Seed. 

This fifth doth many twists and knots untie, 
Rolls wholly into sight what ills soe’er 

Were lurking; drawing arguments, but not 
Without attesting prophet. 

And although 

25 With strong arms fortified we vanquish foes, 
Yet hath the serpent mingled so at once 

All things polluted, impious, unallowed, 
Commaculate,—the blind’s path without light! 

A voice contaminant!—that, all the while 

30 We are contending the world’s Maker is 
Himself sole God, who also spake by voice 

Of seers, and proving that there is none else 
Unknown; and, while pursuing Him with praise, 
Who is by various endearment known, 

35 Are blaming—among other fallacies— 

The Unknown’s tardy times: our subject’s fault 
Will scarce keep pure our tongue. Yet, for all that, 


Guile’s many hidden venoms us enforce 


(Although with double risk ) to ope our words. 
40 Who, then, the God whom ye say is the true, 
Unknown to peoples, alien, in a word, 

To all the world? Him whom none knew before? 
Came he from high? If ’tis his own he seeks, 
Why seek so late? If not his own, why rob 

45 Bandit-like? and why ply with words unknown 
So oft throughout Law’s rein a People still 
Lingering ‘neath the Law? If, too, he comes 

To pity and to succour all combined, 

And to re-elevate men vanquisht quite 

50 By death’s funereal weight, and to release 
Spirit from flesh’s bond obscene, whereby 

The inner man (iniquitously dwarfed) 

Is held in check; why, then, so late appear 

His ever-kindness, duteous vigilance? 

55 How comes it that he ne’er at all before 
Offered himself to any, but let slip 

Poor souls in numbers? and then with his mouth 
Seeks to regain another’s subjects: ne’er 
Expected; not known; sent into the orb. 

60 Seeking the “ewe” he had not lost before, 
The Shepherd ought to have disrobed himself 
Of flesh, as if his victor-self withal 

Had ever been a spirit, and as such 

Willed to rescue all expelled souls, 

65 Without a body, everywhere, and leave 

The spoiled flesh to earth; wholly to fill 

The world on one day equally with corpses 

To leave the orb void; and to raise the souls 

To heaven. Then would human progeny 

70 At once have ceased to be born; nor had 
Thereafter any scion of your kith 

Been born, or spread a new pest o’er the orb. 
Or (since at that time none of all these things 
Is shown to have been done) he should have set 


75 A bound to future race; with solid heart 


Nuptial embraces would he, in that case 

Have sated quite; made men grow torpid, reft 
Of fruitful seed; made irksome intercourse 
With female sex; and closed up inwardly 

80 The flesh’s organs genital: our mind 

Had had no will, no potent faculty 

Our body: after this the “inner man” 

Could withal, joined with blood, have been infused 
And cleaved to flesh, and would have ever been 
85 Perishing. Ever perishes the “ewe:” 

And is there then no power of saving her? 
Since man is ever being born beneath 

Death’s doom, what is the Shepherd’s work, if thus 
The “ewe” is stated to be found? Unsought 

90 In that case, but not rescued, she is proved. 
But now choice is allowed of entering 

Wedlock, as hath been ever; and that choice 
Sure progeny hath yoked: nations are born 

And folk scarce numerable, at whose birth 

95 Their souls by living bodies are received; 
Nor was it meet that Paul (though, for the time, 
He did exhort some few, discerning well 

The many pressures of a straitened time) 

To counsel men in like case to abide 

100 As he himself: for elsewhere he has bidden 
The tender ages marry, nor defraud 

Each other, but their compact’s dues discharge. 
But say, whose suasion hath, with fraud astute, 
Made you “abide,” and in divided love 

105 Of offspring live secure, and commit crime 
Adulterous, and lose your life? and, though 

"Tis perishing, belie (by verbal name) 

That fact. For which cause all the so sweet sounds 
Of his voice pours he forth, that “you must do, 
110 Undaunted, whatsoever pleases you;” 
Outwardly chaste, stealthily stained with crime! 


Of honourable wedlock, by this plea, 


He hath deprived you. But why more? ’Tis well 
(Forsooth) to be disjoined! for the world, too, 

115 Expedient ’tis! lest any of your seed 

Be born! Then will death’s organs cease at length! 
The while you hope salvation to retain, 

Your “total man” quite loses part of man, 

With mind profane: but neither is man said 

120 To be sole spirit, nor the flesh is called 

“The old man;” nor unfriendly are the flesh 

And spirit, the true man combined in one, 

The inner, and he whom you call “old foe;” 

Nor are they seen to have each his own set 

125 Of senses. One is ruled; the other rules, 
Groans, joys, grieves, loves; himself to his own flesh 
Most dear, too; through which his humanity 

Is visible, with which commixt he is 

Held ever: to its wounds he care applies; 

130 And pours forth tears; and nutriments of food 
Takes, through its limbs, often and eagerly: 

This hopes he to have ever with himself 
Immortal; o’er its fracture doth he groan; 

And grieves to quit it limb by limb: fixt time 

135 Death lords it o’er the unhappy flesh; that so 
From light dust it may be renewed, and death 
Unfriendly fail at length, when flesh, released, 
Rises again. This will that victory be 

Supreme and long expected, wrought by Him, 
140 The aye-to-be-revered, who did become 

True man; and by His Father’s virtue won: 

Who man’s redeemed limbs unto the heavens 
Hath raised, and richly opened access up 

Thither in hope, first to His nation; then 

145 To those among all tongues in whom His work 
Is ever doing: Minister imbued 

With His Sire’s parent-care, seen by the eye 

Of the Illimitable, He performed, 


By suffering, His missions. 


What say now 

150 The impious voices? what th’ abandoned crew? 
If He Himself, God the Creator’s self, 

Gave not the Law, He who from Egypt’s vale 

Paved in the waves a path, and freely gave 

The seats which He had said of old, why comes 

155 He in that very People and that land 
Aforesaid? and why rather sought He not 

Some other peoples or some rival realms? 

Why, further, did He teach that, through the seers, 
(With Name foretold in full, yet not His own,) 

160 He had been often sung of? Whence, again, 
Could He have issued baptism’s kindly gifts, 
Promised by some one else, as His own works? 
These gifts men who God’s mandates had transgressed, 
And hence were found polluted, longed for, 

165 And begged a pardoning rescue from fierce death. 
Expected long, they came: but that to those 

Who recognised them when erst heard, and now 
Have recognised them, when in due time found, 
Christ’s true hand is to give them, this, with voice 
170 Paternal, the Creator-Sire Himself 

Warns ever from eternity, and claims; 

And thus the work of virtue which He framed, 

And still frames, arms, and fosters, and doth now 
Victorious look down on and reclothe 

175 With His own light, should with perennial praise 
Abide. 

What hath the Living Power done 

To make men recognise what God can give 

And man can suffer, and thus live? But since 
Neither predictions earlier nor facts 

180 The latest can suede senseless frantic men 
That God became a man, and (after He 

Had suffered and been buried) rose; that they 

May credit those so many witnesses 


Harmonious, who of old did cry aloud 


185 With heavenly word, let them both learn to trust 
At least terrestrial reason. 

When the Lord 

Christ came to be, as flesh, born into the orb 

In time of king Augustus’ reign at Rome, 

First, by decree, the nations numbered are 

190 By census everywhere: this measure, then, 
This same king chanced to pass, because the 
Will 

Supreme, in whose high reigning hand doth lie 
The king’s heart, had impelled him: he was first 
To do it, and the enrolment was reduced 

195 To orderly arrangement. Joseph then 
Likewise, with his but just delivered wife 

Mary, with her celestial Son alike, 

Themselves withal are numbered. Let, then, such 
As trust to instruments of human skill, 

200 Who may (approving of applying them 

As attestators of the holy word) 

Inquire into this census, if it be 

But found so as we Say, then afterwards 

Repent they and seek pardon while time still 
205 Is had 

The Jews, who own to having wrought 

A grave crime, while in our disparagement 
They glow, and do resist us, neither call 

Christ’s family unknown, nor can affirm 

They hanged a man, who spake truth, on a tree: 
210 Ignorant that the Lord’s flesh which they bound 
Was not seed-gendered. But, while partially 
They keep a reticence, so partially 

They triumph; for they strive to represent 

God to the peoples commonly as man. 

215 Behold the error which o’ercomes you both! 
This error will our cause assist, the while, 

We prove to you those things which certain are. 


They do deny Him God; you falsely call 


Him man, a body bodiless! and ah! 

220 A various insanity of mind 

Sinks you; which him who hath presumed to hint 
You both do, sinking, sprinkle: for His deeds 

Will then approve Him man alike and God 
Commingled, and the world will furnish signs 
225 No few. 

While then the Son Himself of God 

Is seeking to regain the flesh’s limbs, 

Already robed as King, He doth sustain 

Blows from rude palms; with spitting covered is 
His face; a thorn-inwoven crown His head 

230 Pierces all round; and to the tree Himself 

Is fixed; wine drugged with myrrh, is drunk, and gall 
Is mixt with vinegar; parted His robe, 

And in it lots are cast; what for himself 

Each one hath seized he keeps; in murky gloom, 
235 As God from fleshly body silently 
Outbreathes His soul, in darkness trembling day 
Took refuge with the sun; twice dawned one day; 
Its centre black night covered: from their base 
Mounts move in circle, wholly moved was earth, 
240 Saints’ sepulchres stood ope, and all things joined 
In fear to see His passion whom they knew! 

His lifeless side a soldier with bare spear 
Pierces, and forth flows blood, nor water less 
Thence followed. These facts they agree to hide, 
245 And are unwilling the misdeed to own, 
Willing to blink the crime. 

Can spirit, then, 

Without a body wear a robe? or is’t 

Susceptible of penalty? the wound 

Of violence does it bear? or die? or rise? 

250 Is blood thence poured? from what flesh. since ye say 
He had none? or else, rather, feigned He? if 

"Tis safe for you to say so; though you do 


(Headlong) so say, by passing over more 


In silence. Is not, then, faith manifest? 

255 And are not all things fixed? The day before 
He then should suffer, keeping Passover, 

And handing down a memorable rite 

To His disciples, taking bread alike 

And the vine’s juice, “My body, and My blood 

260 Which is poured for you, this is,” did He say; 
And bade it ever afterward be done. 

Of what created elements were made, 

Think ye, the bread and wine which were (He said) 
His body with its blood? and what must be 

265 Confessed? Proved He not Himself the world’s 
Maker, through deeds? and that He bore at once 
A body formed from flesh and blood? 

This God 

This true Man, too, the Father’s Virtue ‘neath 

An Image, with the Father ever was, 

270 United both in glory and in age; 

Because alone He ministers the words 

Of the All-Holder; whom He upon earth 

Accepts; through whom He all things did create: 
God’s Son, God’s dearest Minister, is He! 

275 Hence hath He generation, hence Name too, 
Hence, finally, a kingdom; Lord from Lord; 
Stream from perennial Fount! He, He it was 

Who to the holy fathers (whosoe’er 

Among them doth profess to have “seen God” )— 
280 God is our witness—since the origin 

Of this our world, appearing, opened up 

The Father’s words of promise and of charge 
From heaven high: He led the People out; 

Smote through th’iniquitous nation; was Himself 
285 The column both of light and of cloud’s shade; 
And dried the sea; and bids the People go 

Right through the waves, the foe therein involved 
And covered with the flood and surge: a way 


Through deserts made He for the followers 


290 Of His high biddings; sent down bread in showers 
From heaven for the People; brake the rock; 
Bedewed with wave the thirsty; and from God 

The mandate of the Law to Moses spake 

With thunder, trumpet-sound, and flamey column 
295 Terrible to the sight, while men’s hearts shook. 
After twice twenty years, with months complete, 
Jordan was parted; a way oped; the wave 

Stood in a mass; and the tribes shared the land, 
Their fathers’ promised boons! The Father’s word, 
300 Speaking Himself by prophets’ mouth, that He 
Would come to earth and be a man, He did 

Predict; Christ manifestly to the earth 

Foretelling. 

Then, expected for our aid, 

Life’s only Hope, the Cleanser of our flesh, 

305 Death’s Router, from th’ Almighty Sire’s empire 
At length He came, and with our human limbs 

He clothed Him. Adam—virgin—dragon—tree, 

The cause of ruin, and the way whereby 

Rash death us all had vanquisht! by the same 

310 Our Shepherd treading, seeking to regain 

His sheep—with angel—virgin—His own flesh— 
And the “tree’s” remedy; whence vanquisht man 
And doomed to perish was aye wont to go 

To meet his vanquisht peers; hence, interposed, 
315 One in all captives’ room, He did sustain 

In body the unfriendly penalty 

With patience; by His own death spoiling death; 
Becomes salvation’s cause; and, having paid 
Throughly our debts by throughly suffering 

320 On earth, in holy body, everything, 

Seeks the infern! here souls, bound for their crime, 
Which shut up all together by Law’s weight, 
Without a guard, were asking for the boons 
Promised of old, hoped for, and tardy, He 


325 To the saints’rest admitted, and, with light, 


Brought back. For on the third day mounting up, 

A victor, with His body by His Sire’s 

Virtue immense, (salvation’s pathway made,) 

And bearing God and man is form create, 

330 He clomb the heavens, leading back with Him 
Captivity’s first-fruits (a welcome gift 

And a dear figure to the Lord), and took 

His seat beside light’s Father, and resumed 

The virtue and the glory of which, while 

335 He was engaged in vanquishing the foe 

He had been stripped; conjoined with Spirit; bound 
With flesh, on our part. Him, Lord, Christ, King, God, 
Judgment and kingdom given to His hand, 

The father is to send unto the orb. 


(N.B.—It has been impossible to note the changes which I have had to make in the text of the Latin. In 
some cases they will suggest themselves to any scholar who may compare the translation with the 
original; and in others I must be content to await a more fitting opportunity, if such ever arise, for 
discussing them.) 


MINUCIUS FELIX 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. ROBERT ERNEST WALLIS, PH.D. 


The Octavius of Minucius Felix 


CHAPTER I 


ARGUMENT: MINUCIUS RELATES HOW DELIGHTFUL TO HIM IS THE RECOLLECTION OF THE THINGS THAT HAD 
HAPPENED TO HIM WITH OCTAVIUS WHILE HE WAS ASSOCIATED WITH HIM AT ROME, AND ESPECIALLY OF THIS 
DISPUTATION 


When I consider and mentally review my remembrance of Octavius, my excellent and most faithful 
companion, the sweetness and charm of the man so clings to me, that I appear to myself in some sort as if 
I were returning to past times, and not merely recalling in my recollection things which have long since 
happened and gone by. Thus, in the degree in which the actual contemplation of him is withdrawn from 
my eyes, it is bound up in my heart and in my most intimate feelings. And it was not without reason that 
that remarkable and holy man, when he departed this life, left to me an unbounded regret for him, 
especially since he himself also glowed with such a love for me at all times, that, whether in matters of 
amusement or of business, he agreed with me in similarity of will, in either liking or disliking the same 
things. You would think that one mind had been shared between us two. Thus he alone was my confidant 
in my loves, my companion in my mistakes; and when, after the gloom had been dispersed, I emerged 
from the abyss of darkness into the light of wisdom and truth, he did not cast off his associate, but—what 
is more glorious still—he outstripped him. And thus, when my thoughts were traversing the entire period 
of our intimacy and friendship, the direction of my mind fixed itself chiefly on that discourse of his, 
wherein by very weighty arguments he converted Caecilius, who was still cleaving to superstitious 
vanities, to the true religion. 


CHAPTER II 


ARGUMENT: THE ARRIVAL OF OCTAVIUS AT ROME DURING THE TIME OF THE PUBLIC HOLIDAYS WAS VERY 
AGREEABLE TO MINUCIUS. BOTH OF THEM WERE DESIROUS OF GOING TO THE MARINE BATHS OF OSTIA, WITH 
CAECILIUS ASSOCIATED WITH THEM AS A COMPANION OF MINUCIUS. ON THEIR WAY TOGETHER TO THE SEA, 
CAECILLUS, SEEING AN IMAGE OF SERAPIS, RAISES HIS HAND TO HIS MOUTH, AND WORSHIPS IT 


For, for the sake of business and of visiting me, Octavius had hastened to Rome, having left his home, his 
wife, his children, and that which is most attractive in children, while yet their innocent years are 
attempting only half-uttered words,—a language all the sweeter for the very imperfection of the faltering 
tongue. And at this his arrival I cannot express in words with how great and with how impatient a joy I 
exulted, since the unexpected presence of a man so very dear to me greatly enhanced my gladness. 
Therefore, after one or two days, when the frequent enjoyment of our continual association had satisfied 
the craving of affection, and when we had ascertained by mutual narrative all that we were ignorant of 
about one another by reason of our separation, we agreed to go to that very pleasant city Ostia, that my 
body might have a soothing and appropriate remedy for drying its humours from the marine bathing, 
especially as the holidays of the courts at the vintage-time had released me from my cares. For at that 
time, after the summer days, the autumn season was tending to a milder temperature. And thus, when in 
the early morning we were going towards the sea along the shore (of the Tiber), that both the breathing 
air might gently refresh our limbs, and that the yielding sand might sink down under our easy footsteps 
with excessive pleasure; Caecilius, observing an image of Serapis, raised his hand to his mouth, as is the 
custom of the superstitious common people, and pressed a kiss on it with his lips. 


CHAPTER III 


ARGUMENT: OCTAVIUS, DISPLEASED AT THE ACT OF THIS SUPERSTITIOUS MAN, SHARPLY REPROACHES 
MINUCIUS, ON THE GROUND THAT THE DISGRACE OF THIS WICKED DEED IS REFLECTED NOT LESS ON 
HIMSELF, AS CAECILIUS’ HOST, THAN ON CAECILIUS 


Then Octavius said: “It is not the part of a good man, my brother Marcus, so to desert a man who abides 
by your side at home and abroad, in this blindness of vulgar ignorance, as that you should suffer him in 
such broad daylight as this to give himself up to stones, however they may be carved into images, 
anointed and crowned; since you know that the disgrace of this his error redounds in no less degree to 
your discredit than to his own.” With this discourse of his we passed over the distance between the city 
and the sea, and we were now walking on the broad and open shore. There the gently rippling wave was 
smoothing the outside sands as if it would level them for a promenade; and as the sea is always restless, 
even when the winds are lulled, it came up on the shore, although not with waves crested and foaming, 
yet with waves crisped and curling. Just then we were excessively delighted at its vagaries, as on the very 
threshold of the water we were wetting the soles of our feet, and it now by turns approaching broke upon 
our feet, and now the wave retiring and retracing its course, sucked itself back into itself. And thus, slowly 


and quietly going along, we tracked the coast of the gently bending shore, beguiling the way with stories. 
These stories were related by Octavius, who was discoursing on navigation. But when we had occupied a 
sufficiently reasonable time of our walk with discourse, retracing the same way again, we trod the path 
with reverted footsteps. And when we came to that place where the little ships, drawn up on an oaken 
framework, were lying at rest supported above the (risk of) ground-rot, we saw some boys eagerly 
gesticulating as they played at throwing shells into the sea. This play is: To choose a shell from the shore, 
rubbed and made smooth by the tossing of the waves; to take hold of the shell in a horizontal position with 
the fingers; to whirl it along sloping and as low down as possible upon the waves, that when thrown it may 
either skim the back of the wave, or may swim as it glides along with a smooth impulse, or may spring up 
as it cleaves the top of the waves, and rise as if lifted up with repeated springs. That boy claimed to be 
conqueror whose shell both went out furthest, and leaped up most frequently. 


CHAPTER IV 


ARGUMENT: CAECILIUS, SOMEWHAT GRIEVED AT THIS KIND OF REBUKE WHICH FOR HIS SAKE MINUCIUS HAD 
HAD TO BEAR FROM OCTAVIUS, BEGS TO ARGUE WITH OCTAVIUS ON THE TRUTH OF HIS RELIGION. OCTAVIUS 
WITH HIS COMPANION CONSENTS, AND MINUCIUS SITS IN THE MIDDLE BETWEEN CAECILIUS AND OCTAVIUS 


And thus, while we were all engaged in the enjoyment of this spectacle, Caecilius was paying no attention, 
nor laughing at the contest; but silent, uneasy, standing apart, confessed by his countenance that he was 
grieving for I knew not what. To whom I said: “What is the matter? Wherefore do I not recognise, 
Caecilius, your usual liveliness? and why do I seek vainly for that joyousness which is characteristic of 
your glances even in serious matters?” Then said he: “For some time our friend Octavius’ speech has 
bitterly vexed and worried me, in which he, attacking you, reproached you with negligence, that he might 
under cover of that charge more seriously condemn me for ignorance. Therefore I shall proceed further: 
the matter is now wholly and entirely between me and Octavius. If he is willing that I, a man of that form 
of opinion, should argue with him, he will now at once perceive that it is easier to hold an argument 
among his comrades, than to engage in close conflict after the manner of the philosophers. Let us be 
seated on those rocky barriers that are cast there for the protection of the baths, and that run far out into 
the deep, that we may be able both to rest after our journey, and to argue with more attention.” And at his 
word we sat down, so that, by covering me on either side, they sheltered me in the midst of the three. Nor 
was this a matter of observance, or of rank, or of honour, because friendship always either receives or 
makes equals; but that, as an arbitrator, and being near to both, I might give my attention, and being in 
the middle, I might separate the two. Then Caecilius began thus:— 


CHAPTER V 


ARGUMENT: CAECILIUS BEGINS HIS ARGUMENT FIRST OF ALL BY REMINDING THEM THAT IN HUMAN AFFAIRS 
ALL THINGS ARE DOUBTFUL AND UNCERTAIN, AND THAT THEREFORE IT IS TO BE LAMENTED THAT CHRISTIANS, 
WHO FOR THE MOST PART ARE UNTRAINED AND ILLITERATE PERSONS, SHOULD DARE TO DETERMINE ON 
ANYTHING WITH CERTAINTY CONCERNING THE CHIEF OF THINGS AND THE DIVINE MAJESTY: HENCE HE 
ARGUES THAT THE WORLD IS GOVERNED BY NO PROVIDENCE, AND CONCLUDES THAT IT IS BETTER TO ABIDE BY 
THE RECEIVED FORMS OF RELIGION 


“Although to you, Marcus my brother, the subject on which especially we are inquiring is not in doubt, 
inasmuch as, being carefully informed in both kinds of life, you have rejected the one and assented to the 
other, yet in the present case your mind must be so fashioned that you may hold the balance of a most just 
judge, nor lean with a disposition to one side (more than another), lest your decision may seem not to 
arise so much from our arguments, as to be originated from your own perceptions. Accordingly, if you sit 
in judgment on me, as a person who is new, and as one ignorant of either side, there is no difficulty in 
making plain that all things in human affairs are doubtful, uncertain, and unsettled, and that all things are 
rather probable than true. Wherefore it is the less wonderful that some, from the weariness of thoroughly 
investigating truth, should rashly succumb to any sort of opinion rather than persevere in exploring it with 
persistent diligence. And thus all men must be indignant, all men must feel pain, that certain persons— 
and these unskilled in learning, strangers to literature, without knowledge even of sordid arts—should 
dare to determine on any certainty concerning the nature at large, and the (divine) majesty, of which so 
many of the multitude of sects in all ages (still doubt), and philosophy itself deliberates still. Nor without 
reason; since the mediocrity of human intelligence is so far from (the capacity of) divine investigation, 
that neither is it given us to know, nor is it permitted to search, nor is it religious to ravish, the things that 
are supported in suspense in the heaven above us, nor the things which are deeply submerged below the 
earth; and we may rightly seem sufficiently happy and sufficiently prudent, if, according to that ancient 
oracle of the sage, we should know ourselves intimately. But even if we indulge in a senseless and useless 
labour, and wander away beyond the limits proper to our humility, and though, inclined towards the earth, 
we transcend with daring ambition heaven itself, and the very stars, let us at least not entangle this error 
with vain and fearful opinions. Let the seeds of all things have been in the beginning condensed by a 
nature combining them in itself—what God is the author here? Let the members of the whole world be by 
fortuitous concurrences united, digested, fashioned—what God is the contriver? Although fire may have lit 
up the stars; although (the lightness of) its own material may have suspended the heaven; although its 
own material may have established the earth by its weight; and although the sea may have flowed in from 
moisture, whence is this religion? Whence this fear? What is this superstition? Man, and every animal 


which is born, inspired with life, and nourished, is as a voluntary concretion of the elements, into which 
again man and every animal is divided, resolved, and dissipated. So all things flow back again into their 
source, and are turned again into themselves, without any artificer, or judge, or creator. Thus the seeds of 
fires, being gathered together, cause other suns, and again others, always to shine forth. Thus the vapours 
of the earth, being exhaled, cause the mists always to grow, which being condensed and collected, cause 
the clouds to rise higher; and when they fall, cause the rains to flow, the winds to blow, the hail to rattle 
down; or when the clouds clash together, they cause the thunder to bellow, the lightnings to grow red, the 
thunderbolts to gleam forth. Therefore they fall everywhere, they rush on the mountains, they strike the 
trees; without any choice, they blast places sacred and profane; they smite mischievous men, and often, 
too, religious men. Why should I speak of tempests, various and uncertain, wherein the attack upon all 
things is tossed about without any order or discrimination?—in shipwrecks, that the fates of good and bad 
men are jumbled together, their deserts confounded?—in conflagrations, that the destruction of innocent 
and guilty is united?—and when with the plague-taint of the sky a region is stained, that all perish without 
distinction?—and when the heat of war is raging, that it is the better men who generally fall? In peace 
also, not only is wickedness put on the same level with (the lot of) those who are better, but it is also 
regarded in such esteem, that, in the case of many people, you know not whether their depravity is most 
to be detested, or their felicity to be desired. But if the world were governed by divine providence and by 
the authority of any deity, Phalaris and Dionysius would never have deserved to reign, Rutilius and 
Camillus would never have merited banishment, Socrates would never have merited the poison. Behold 
the fruit-bearing trees, behold the harvest already white, the vintage, already dropping, is destroyed by 
the rain, is beaten down by the hail. Thus either an uncertain truth is hidden from us, and kept back; or, 
which is rather to be believed, in these various and wayward chances, fortune, unrestrained by laws, is 
ruling over us. 


CHAPTER VI 


ARGUMENT: THE OBJECT OF ALL NATIONS, AND ESPECIALLY OF THE ROMANS, IN WORSHIPPING THEIR 
DIVINITIES, HAS BEEN TO ATTAIN FOR THEIR WORSHIP THE SUPREME DOMINION OVER THE WHOLE EARTH 


“Since, then, either fortune is certain or nature is uncertain, how much more reverential and better it is, 
as the high priests of truth, to receive the teaching of your ancestors, to cultivate the religions handed 
down to you, to adore the gods whom you were first trained by your parents to fear rather than to know 
with familiarity; not to assert an opinion concerning the deities, but to believe your forefathers, who, 
while the age was still untrained in the birth-times of the world itself, deserved to have gods either 
propitious to them, or as their kings. Thence, therefore, we see through all empires, and provinces, and 
cities, that each people has its national rites of worship, and adores its local gods: as the Eleusinians 
worship Ceres; the Phrygians, Mater; the Epidaurians, AEsculapius; the Chaldaeans; Belus; the Syrians, 
Astarte; the Taurians, Diana; the Gauls, Mercurius; the Romans, all divinities. Thus their power and 
authority has occupied the circuit of the whole world: thus it has propagated its empire beyond the paths 
of the sun, and the bounds of the ocean itself; in that in their arms they practise a religious valour; in that 
they fortify their city with the religions of sacred rites, with chaste virgins, with many honours, and the 
names of priests; in that, when besieged and taken, all but the Capitol alone, they worship the gods which 
when angry any other people would have despised; and through the lines of the Gauls, marvelling at the 
audacity of their superstition, they move unarmed with weapons, but armed with the worship of their 
religion; while in the city of an enemy, when taken while still in the fury of victory, they venerate the 
conquered deities; while in all directions they seek for the gods of the strangers, and make them their 
own; while they build altars even to unknown divinities, and to the Manes. Thus, in that they acknowledge 
the sacred institutions of all nations, they have also deserved their dominion. Hence the perpetual course 
of their veneration has continued, which is not weakened by the long lapse of time, but increased, because 
antiquity has been accustomed to attribute to ceremonies and temples so much of sanctity as it has 
ascribed of age. 


CHAPTER VII 


ARGUMENT: THAT THE ROMAN AUSPICES AND AUGURIES HAVE BEEN NEGLECTED WITH ILL CONSEQUENCES, 
BUT HAVE BEEN OBSERVED WITH GOOD FORTUNE 


“Nor yet by chance (for I would venture in the meantime even to take for granted the point in debate, and 
so to err on the safe side) have our ancestors succeeded in their undertakings either by the observance of 
auguries, or by consulting the entrails, or by the institution of sacred rites, or by the dedication of 
temples. Consider what is the record of books. You will at once discover that they have inaugurated the 
rites of all kinds of religions, either that the divine indulgence might be rewarded, or that the threatening 
anger might be averted, or that the wrath already swelling and raging might be appeased. Witness the 
Idaean mother, who at her arrival both approved the chastity of the matron, and delivered the city from 
the fear of the enemy. Witness the statues of the equestrian brothers, consecrated even as they had 
showed themselves on the lake, who, with horses breathless, foaming, and smoking, announced the 
victory over the Persian on the same day on which they had gained it. Witness the renewal of the games of 
the offended Jupiter, on account of the dream of a man of the people. And an acknowledged witness is the 
devotion of the Decii. Witness also Curtius, who filled up the opening of the profound chasm either with 


the mass, or with the glory of his knighthood. Moreover, more frequently than we wished have the 
auguries, when despised, borne witness to the presence of the gods: thus Allia is an unlucky name; thus 
the battle of Claudius and Junius is not a battle against the Carthaginians, but a fatal shipwreck. Thus, 
that Thrasymenus might be both swollen and discoloured with the blood of the Romans, Flaminius 
despised the auguries; and that we might again demand our standards from the Parthians, Crassus both 
deserved and scoffed at the imprecations of the terrible sisters. I omit the old stories, which are many, and 
I pass by the songs of the poets about the births, and the gifts, and the rewards of the gods. Moreover, I 
hasten over the fates predicted by the oracles, lest antiquity should appear to you excessively fabulous. 
Look at the temples and lanes of the gods by which the Roman city is both protected and armed: they are 
more august by the deities which are their inhabitants, who are present and constantly dwelling in them, 
than opulent by the ensigns and gifts of worship. Thence therefore the prophets, filled with the god, and 
mingled with him, collect futurity beforehand, give caution for dangers, medicine for diseases, hope for 
the afflicted, help to the wretched, solace to calamities, alleviation to labours. Even in our repose we see, 
we hear, we acknowledge the gods, whom in the day-time we impiously deny, refuse, and abjure. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ARGUMENT: THE IMPIOUS TEMERITY OF THEODORUS, DIAGORAS, AND PROTAGORAS IS NOT AT ALL TO BE 
ACQUIESCED IN, WHO WISHED EITHER ALTOGETHER TO GET RID OF THE RELIGION OF THE GODS, OR AT LEAST 
TO WEAKEN IT. BUT INFINITELY LESS TO BE ENDURED IS THAT SKULKING AND LIGHT-SHUNNING PEOPLE OF 
THE CHRISTIANS, WHO REJECT THE GODS, AND WHO, FEARING TO DIE AFTER DEATH, DO NOT IN THE 
MEANTIME FEAR TO DIE 


“Therefore, since the consent of all nations concerning the existence of the immortal gods remains 
established, although their nature or their origin remains uncertain, I suffer nobody swelling with such 
boldness, and with I know not what irreligious wisdom, who would strive to undermine or weaken this 
religion, so ancient, so useful, so wholesome, even although he may be Theodorus of Cyrene, or one who 
is before him, Diagoras the Melian, to whom antiquity applied the surname of Atheist,—both of whom, by 
asseverating that there were no gods, took away all the fear by which humanity is ruled, and all 
veneration absolutely; yet never will they prevail in this discipline of impiety, under the name and 
authority of their pretended philosophy. When the men of Athens both expelled Protagoras of Abdera, and 
in public assembly burnt his writings, because he disputed deliberately rather than profanely concerning 
the divinity, why is it not a thing to be lamented, that men (for you will bear with my making use pretty 
freely of the force of the plea that I have undertaken)—that men, I say, of a reprobate, unlawful, and 
desperate faction, should rage against the gods? who, having gathered together from the lowest dregs the 
more unskilled, and women, credulous and, by the facility of their sex, yielding, establish a herd of a 
profane conspiracy, which is leagued together by nightly meetings, and solemn fasts and inhuman meats— 
not by any sacred rite, but by that which requires expiation—a people skulking and shunning the light, 
silent in public, but garrulous in corners. They despise the temples as dead-houses, they reject the gods, 
they laugh at sacred things; wretched, they pity, if they are allowed, the priests; half naked themselves, 
they despise honours and purple robes. Oh, wondrous folly and incredible audacity! they despise present 
torments, although they fear those which are uncertain and future; and while they fear to die after death, 
they do not fear to die for the present: so does a deceitful hope soothe their fear with the solace of a 
revival. 


CHAPTER IX 


ARGUMENT: THE RELIGION OF THE CHRISTIANS IS FOOLISH, INASMUCH AS THEY WORSHIP A CRUCIFIED MAN, 
AND EVEN THE INSTRUMENT ITSELF OF HIS PUNISHMENT. THEY ARE SAID TO WORSHIP THE HEAD OF AN ASS, 
AND EVEN THE NATURE OF THEIR FATHER. THEY ARE INITIATED BY THE SLAUGHTER AND THE BLOOD OF AN 
INFANT, AND IN SHAMELESS DARKNESS THEY ARE ALL MIXED UP IN AN UNCERTAIN MEDLEY 


“And now, as wickeder things advance more fruitfully, and abandoned manners creep on day by day, those 
abominable shrines of an impious assembly are maturing themselves throughout the whole world. 
Assuredly this confederacy ought to be rooted out and execrated. They know one another by secret marks 
and insignia, and they love one another almost before they know one another. Everywhere also there is 
mingled among them a certain religion of lust, and they call one another promiscuously brothers and 
sisters, that even a not unusual debauchery may by the intervention of that sacred name become 
incestuous: it is thus that their vain and senseless superstition glories in crimes. Nor, concerning these 
things, would intelligent report speak of things so great and various, and requiring to be prefaced by an 
apology, unless truth were at the bottom of it. I hear that they adore the head of an ass, that basest of 
creatures, consecrated by I know not what silly persuasion,—a worthy and appropriate religion for such 
manners. Some say that they worship the virilia of their pontiff and priest, and adore the nature, as it 
were, of their common parent. I know not whether these things are false; certainly suspicion is applicable 
to secret and nocturnal rites; and he who explains their ceremonies by reference to a man punished by 
extreme suffering for his wickedness, and to the deadly wood of the cross, appropriates fitting altars for 
reprobate and wicked men, that they may worship what they deserve. Now the story about the initiation 
of young novices is as much to be detested as it is well known. An infant covered over with meal, that it 
may deceive the unwary, is placed before him who is to be stained with their rites: this infant is slain by 
the young pupil, who has been urged on as if to harmless blows on the surface of the meal, with dark and 


secret wounds. Thirstily—O horror!—they lick up its blood; eagerly they divide its limbs. By this victim 
they are pledged together; with this consciousness of wickedness they are covenanted to mutual silence. 
Such sacred rites as these are more foul than any sacrileges. And of their banqueting it is well known all 
men speak of it everywhere; even the speech of our Cirtensian testifies to it. On a solemn day they 
assemble at the feast, with all their children, sisters, mothers, people of every sex and of every age. There, 
after much feasting, when the fellowship has grown warm, and the fervour of incestuous lust has grown 
hot with drunkenness, a dog that has been tied to the chandelier is provoked, by throwing a small piece of 
offal beyond the length of a line by which he is bound, to rush and spring; and thus the conscious light 
being overturned and extinguished in the shameless darkness, the connections of abominable lust involve 
them in the uncertainty of fate. Although not all in fact, yet in consciousness all are alike incestuous, since 
by the desire of all of them everything is sought for which can happen in the act of each individual. 


CHAPTER X 


ARGUMENT: WHATEVER THE CHRISTIANS WORSHIP, THEY STRIVE IN EVERY WAY TO CONCEAL: THEY HAVE NO 
ALTARS, NO TEMPLES, NO ACKNOWLEDGED IMAGES. THEIR GOD, LIKE THAT OF THE JEWS, IS SAID TO BE ONE, 
WHOM, ALTHOUGH THEY ARE NEITHER ABLE TO SEE NOR TO SHOW, THEY THINK NEVERTHELESS TO BE 
MISCHIEVOUS, RESTLESS, AND UNSEASONABLY INQUISITIVE 


“T purposely pass over many things, for those that I have mentioned are already too many; and that all 
these, or the greater part of them, are true, the obscurity of their vile religion declares. For why do they 
endeavour with such pains to conceal and to cloak whatever they worship, since honourable things always 
rejoice in publicity, while crimes are kept secret? Why have they no altars, no temples, no acknowledged 
images? Why do they never speak openly, never congregate freely, unless for the reason that what they 
adore and conceal is either worthy of punishment, or something to be ashamed of? Moreover, whence or 
who is he, or where is the one God, solitary, desolate, whom no free people, no kingdoms, and not even 
Roman superstition, have known? The lonely and miserable nationality of the Jews worshipped one God, 
and one peculiar to itself; but they worshipped him openly, with temples, with altars, with victims, and 
with ceremonies; and he has so little force or power, that he is enslaved, with his own special nation, to 
the Roman deities. But the Christians, moreover, what wonders, what monstrosities do they feign!—that 
he who is their God, whom they can neither show nor behold, inquires diligently into the character of all, 
the acts of all, and, in fine, into their words and secret thoughts; that he runs about everywhere, and is 
everywhere present: they make him out to be troublesome, restless, even shamelessly inquisitive, since he 
is present at everything that is done, wanders in and out in all places, although, being occupied with the 
whole, he cannot give attention to particulars, nor can he be sufficient for the whole while he is busied 
with particulars. What! because they threaten conflagration to the whole world, and to the universe itself, 
with all its stars, are they meditating its destruction?—as if either the eternal order constituted by the 
divine laws of nature would be disturbed, or the league of all the elements would be broken up, and the 
heavenly structure dissolved, and that fabric in which it is contained and bound together would be 
overthrown. 


CHAPTER XI 


ARGUMENT: BESIDES ASSERTING THE FUTURE CONFLAGRATION OF THE WHOLE WORLD, THEY PROMISE 
AFTERWARDS THE RESURRECTION OF OUR BODIES: AND TO THE RIGHTEOUS AN ETERNITY OF MOST BLESSED 
LIFE; TO THE UNRIGHTEOUS, OF EXTREME PUNISHMENT 


“And, not content with this wild opinion, they add to it and associate with it old women’s fables: they say 
that they will rise again after death, and ashes, and dust; and with I know not what confidence, they 
believe by turns in one another’s lies: you would think that they had already lived again. It is a double evil 
and a twofold madness to denounce destruction to the heaven and the stars, which we leave just as we 
find them, and to promise eternity to ourselves, who are dead and extinct—who, as we are born, so also 
perish! It is for this cause, doubtless, also that they execrate our funeral piles, and condemn our burials 
by fire, as if every body, even although it be withdrawn from the flames, were not, nevertheless, resolved 
into the earth by lapse of years and ages, and as if it mattered not whether wild beasts tore the body to 
pieces, or seas consumed it, or the ground covered it, or the flames carried it away; since for the carcases 
every mode of sepulture is a penalty if they feel it; if they feel it not, in the very quickness of their 
destruction there is relief. Deceived by this error, they promise to themselves, as being good, a blessed 
and perpetual life after their death; to others, as being unrighteous, eternal punishment. Many things 
occur to me to say in addition, if the limits of my discourse did not hasten me. I have already shown, and 
take no more pains to prove, that they themselves are unrighteous; although, even if I should allow them 
to be righteous, yet your agreement also concurs with the opinions of many, that guilt and innocence are 
attributed by fate. For whatever we do, as some ascribe it to fate, so you refer it to God: thus it is 
according to your sect to believe that men will, not of their own accord, but as elected to will. Therefore 
you feign an iniquitous judge, who punishes in men, not their will, but their destiny. Yet I should be glad to 
be informed whether or no you rise again with bodies; and if so, with what bodies—whether with the same 
or with renewed bodies? Without a body? Then, as far as I know, there will neither be mind, nor soul, nor 
life. With the same body? But this has already been previously destroyed. With another body? Then it is a 
new man who is born, not the former one restored; and yet so long a time has passed away, innumerable 


ages have flowed by, and what single individual has returned from the dead either by the fate of 
Protesilaus, with permission to sojourn even for a few hours, or that we might believe it for an example? 
All such figments of an unhealthy belief, and vain sources of comfort, with which deceiving poets have 
trifled in the sweetness of their verse, have been disgracefully remoulded by you, believing undoubtingly 
on your God. 


CHAPTER XII 


ARGUMENT: MOREOVER, WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO THE CHRISTIANS THEMSELVES AFTER DEATH, MAY BE 
ANTICIPATED FROM THE FACT THAT EVEN NOW THEY ARE DESTITUTE OF ALL MEANS, AND ARE AFFLICTED 
WITH THE HEAVIEST CALAMITIES AND MISERIES 


“Neither do you at least take experience from things present, how the fruitless expectations of vain 
promise deceive you. Consider, wretched creatures, (from your lot) while you are yet living, what is 
threatening you after death. Behold, a portion of you—and, as you declare, the larger and better portion— 
are in want, are cold, are labouring in hard work and hunger; and God suffers it, He feigns; He either is 
not willing or not able to assist His people; and thus He is either weak or inequitable. Thou, who dreamest 
over a posthumous immortality, when thou art shaken by danger, when thou art consumed with fever, 
when thou art torn with pain, dost thou not then feel thy real condition? Dost thou not then acknowledge 
thy frailty? Poor wretch, art thou unwillingly convinced of thine infirmity, and wilt not confess it? But I 
omit matters that are common to all alike. Lo, for you there are threats, punishments, tortures, and 
crosses; and that no longer as objects of adoration, but as tortures to be undergone; fires also, which you 
both predict and fear. Where is that God who is able to help you when you come to life again, since he 
cannot help you while you are in this life? Do not the Romans, without any help from your God, govern, 
reign, have the enjoyment of the whole world, and have dominion over you? But you in the meantime, in 
suspense and anxiety, are abstaining from respectable enjoyments. You do not visit exhibitions; you have 
no concern in public displays; you reject the public banquets, and abhor the sacred contests; the meats 
previously tasted by, and the drinks made a libation of upon, the altars. Thus you stand in dread of the 
gods whom you deny. You do not wreath your heads with flowers; you do not grace your bodies with 
odours; you reserve unguents for funeral rites; you even refuse garlands to your sepulchres—pallid, 
trembling beings, worthy of the pity even of our gods! Thus, wretched as you are, you neither rise again, 
nor do you live in the meanwhile. Therefore, if you have any wisdom or modesty, cease from prying into 
the regions of the sky, and the destinies and secrets of the world: it is sufficient to look before your feet, 
especially for untaught, uncultivated, boorish, rustic people: they who have no capacity for understanding 
civil matters, are much more denied the ability to discuss divine. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ARGUMENT: CAECILIUS AT LENGTH CONCLUDES THAT THE NEW RELIGION IS TO BE REPUDIATED; AND THAT WE 
MUST NOT RASHLY PRONOUNCE UPON DOUBTFUL MATTERS 


“However, if you have a desire to philosophize, let any one of you who is sufficiently great, imitate, if he 
can, Socrates the prince of wisdom. The answer of that man, whenever he was asked about celestial 
matters, is well known: What is above us is nothing to us.’ Well, therefore, did he deserve from the oracle 
the testimony of singular wisdom, which oracle he himself had a presentiment of, that he had been 
preferred to all men for the reason, not that he had discovered all things, but because he had learnt that 
he knew nothing. And thus the confession of ignorance is the height of wisdom. From this source flowed 
the safe doubting of Arcesilas, and long after of Carneades, and of very many of the Academics, in 
questions of the highest moment, in which species of philosophy the unlearned can do much with caution, 
and the learned can do gloriously. What! is not the hesitation of Simonides the lyric poet to be admired 
and followed by all? Which Simonides, when he was asked by Hiero the tyrant what, and what like he 
thought the gods to be, asked first of all for a day to deliberate; then postponed his reply for two days; and 
then, when pressed, he added only another; and finally, when the tyrant inquired into the causes of such a 
long delay, he replied that, the longer his research continued, the obscurer the truth became to him. In my 
opinion also, things which are uncertain ought to be left as they are. Nor, while so many and so great men 
are deliberating, should we rashly and boldly give an opinion in another direction, lest either a childish 
superstition should be introduced, or all religion should be overthrown.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


ARGUMENT: WITH SOMETHING OF THE PRIDE OF SELF-SATISFACTION, CAECILIUS URGES OCTAVIUS TO REPLY 
TO HIS ARGUMENTS; AND MINUCIUS WITH MODESTY ANSWERS HIM, THAT HE MUST NOT EXULT AT HIS OWN BY 
NO MEANS ORDINARY ELOQUENCE, AND AT THE HARMONIOUS VARIETY OF HIS ADDRESS 


Thus far Caecilius; and smiling cheerfully (for the vehemence of his prolonged discourse had relaxed the 
ardour of his indignation), he added: “And what does Octavius venture to reply to this, a man of the race 
of Plautus, who, while he was chief among the millers, was still the lowest of philosophers?” “Restrain,” 
said I, “your self-approval against him; for it is not worthy of you to exult at the harmony of your 
discourse, before the subject shall have been more fully argued on both sides; especially since your 


reasoning is striving after truth, not praise. And in however great a degree your discourse has delighted 
me by its subtile variety, yet I am very deeply moved, not concerning the present discussion, but 
concerning the entire kind of disputation—that for the most part the condition of truth should be changed 
according to the powers of discussion, and even the faculty of perspicuous eloquence. This is very well 
known to occur by reason of the facility of the hearers, who, being distracted by the allurement of words 
from attention to things, assent without distinction to everything that is said, and do not separate 
falsehood from truth; unaware that even in that which is incredible there is often truth, and in 
verisimilitude falsehood. Therefore the oftener they believe bold assertions, the more frequently they are 
convinced by those who are more clever, and thus are continually deceived by their temerity. They 
transfer the blame of the judge to the complaint of uncertainty; so that, everything being condemned, they 
would rather that all things should be left in suspense, than that they should decide about matters of 
doubt. Therefore we must take care that we do not in such sort suffer from the hatred at once of all 
discourses, even as very many of the more simple kind are led to execration and hatred of men in general. 
For those who are carelessly credulous are deceived by those whom they thought worthy; and by and by, 
by a kindred error, they begin to suspect every one as wicked, and dread even those whom they might 
have regarded as excellent. Now therefore we are anxious—because in everything there may be argument 
on both sides; and on the one hand, the truth is for the most part obscure; and on the other side there is a 
marvellous subtlety, which sometimes by its abundance of words imitates the confidence of acknowledged 
proof—as carefully as possible to weigh each particular, that we may, while ready to applaud acuteness, 
yet elect, approve, and adopt those things which are right.” 


CHAPTER XV 


ARGUMENT: CAECILIUS RETORTS UPON MINUCIUS, WITH SOME LITTLE APPEARANCE OF BEING HURT, THAT HE 
IS FOREGOING THE OFFICE OF A RELIGIOUS UMPIRE, WHEN HE IS WEAKENING THE FORCE OF HIS ARGUMENT. 
HE SAYS THAT IT SHOULD BE LEFT TO OCTAVIUS TO CONFUTE ALL THAT HE HAD ADVANCED 


“You are withdrawing,” says Caecilius, “from the office of a religious judge; for it is very unfair for you to 
weaken the force of my pleading by the interpolation of a very important argument, since Octavius has 
before him each thing that I have said, sound and unimpaired, if he can refute it.” “What you are 
reproving,” said I, “unless Iam mistaken, I have brought forward for the common advantage, so that by a 
scrupulous examination we might weigh our decision, not by the pompous style of the eloquence, but by 
the solid character of the matter itself. Nor must our attention, as you complain, be any longer called 
away, but with absolute silence let us listen to the reply of our friend Januarius, who is now beckoning to 
us.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


ARGUMENT: OCTAVIUS ARRANGES HIS REPLY, AND TRUSTS THAT HE SHALL BE ABLE TO DILUTE THE 
BITTERNESS OF REPROACH WITH THE RIVER OF TRUTHFUL WORDS. HE PROCEEDS TO WEAKEN THE 
INDIVIDUAL ARGUMENTS OF CAECILIUS. NOBODY NEED COMPLAIN THAT THE CHRISTIANS, UNLEARNED 
THOUGH THEY MAY BE, DISPUTE ABOUT HEAVENLY THINGS BECAUSE IT IS NOT THE AUTHORITY OF HIM WHO 
ARGUES, BUT THE TRUTH OF THE ARGUMENT ITSELF, THAT SHOULD BE CONSIDERED 


And thus Octavius began: “I will indeed speak as I shall be able to the best of my powers, and you must 
endeavour with me to dilute the very offensive strain of recriminations in the river of veracious words. 
Nor will I disguise in the outset, that the opinion of my friend Natalis has swayed to and fro in such an 
erratic, vague, and slippery manner, that we are compelled to doubt whether your information was 
confused, or whether it wavered backwards and forwards by mere mistake. For he varied at one time from 
believing the gods, at another time to being in a state of hesitation on the subject; so that the direct 
purpose of my reply was established with the greater uncertainty, by reason of the uncertainty of his 
proposition. But in my friend Natalis—I will not allow, I do not believe in, any chicanery—far from his 
simplicity is crafty trickery. What then? As he who knows not the right way, when as it happens one road is 
separated into many, because he knows not the way, remains in anxiety, and dares neither make choice of 
particular roads, nor try them all; so, if a man has no stedfast judgment of truth, even as his unbelieving 
suspicion is scattered, so his doubting opinion is unsettled. It is therefore no wonder if Caecilius in the 
same way is cast about by the tide, and tossed hither and thither among things contrary and repugnant to 
one another; but that this may no longer be the case, I will convict and refute all that has been said, 
however diverse, confirming and approving the truth alone; and for the future he must neither doubt nor 
waver. And since my brother broke out in such expressions as these, that he was grieved, that he was 
vexed, that he was indignant, that he regretted that illiterate, poor, unskilled people should dispute about 
heavenly things; let him know that all men are begotten alike, with a capacity and ability of reasoning and 
feeling, without preference of age, sex, or dignity. Nor do they obtain wisdom by fortune, but have it 
implanted by nature; moreover, the very philosophers themselves, or any others who have gone forth unto 
celebrity as discoverers of arts, before they attained an illustrious name by their mental skill, were 
esteemed plebeian, untaught, half-naked. Thus it is, that rich men, attached to their means, have been 
accustomed to gaze more upon their gold than upon heaven, while our sort of people, though poor, have 
both discovered wisdom, and have delivered their teaching to others; whence it appears that intelligence 
is not given to wealth, nor is gotten by study, but is begotten with the very formation of the mind. 


Therefore it is nothing to be angry or to be grieved about, though any one should inquire, should think, 
should utter his thoughts about divine things; since what is wanted is not the authority of the arguer, but 
the truth of the argument itself: and even the more unskilled the discourse, the more evident the 
reasoning, since it is not coloured by the pomp of eloquence and grace; but as it is, it is sustained by the 
rule of right. 


CHAPTER XVII 


ARGUMENT: MAN OUGHT INDEED TO KNOW HIMSELF, BUT THIS KNOWLEDGE CANNOT BE ATTAINED BY HIM 
UNLESS HE FIRST OF ALL ACKNOWLEDGES THE ENTIRE SCOPE OF THINGS, AND GOD HIMSELF. AND FROM THE 
CONSTITUTION AND FURNITURE OF THE WORLD ITSELF, EVERY ONE ENDOWED WITH REASON HOLDS THAT IT 
WAS ESTABLISHED BY GOD, AND IS GOVERNED AND ADMINISTERED BY HIM 


“Neither do I refuse to admit what Caecilius earnestly endeavoured to maintain among the chief matters, 
that man ought to know himself, and to look around and see what he is, whence he is, why he is; whether 
collected together from the elements, or harmoniously formed of atoms, or rather made, formed, and 
animated by God. And it is this very thing which we cannot seek out and investigate without inquiry into 
the universe; since things are so coherent, so linked and associated together, that unless you diligently 
examine into the nature of divinity, you must be ignorant of that of humanity. Nor can you well perform 
your social duty unless you know that community of the world which is common to all, especially since in 
this respect we differ from the wild beasts, that while they are prone and tending to the earth, and are 
born to look upon nothing but their food, we, whose countenance is erect, whose look is turned towards 
heaven, as is our converse and reason, whereby we recognise, feel, and imitate God, have neither right 
nor reason to be ignorant of the celestial glory which forms itself into our eyes and senses. For it is as bad 
as the grossest sacrilege even, to seek on the ground for what you ought to find on high. Wherefore the 
rather, they who deny that this furniture of the whole world was perfected by the divine reason, and 
assert that it was heaped together by certain fragments casually adhering to each other, seem to me not 
to have either mind or sense, or, in fact, even sight itself. For what can possibly be so manifest, so 
confessed, and so evident, when you lift your eyes up to heaven, and look into the things which are below 
and around, than that there is some Deity of most excellent intelligence, by whom all nature is inspired, is 
moved, is nourished, is governed? Behold the heaven itself, how broadly it is expanded, how rapidly it is 
whirled around, either as it is distinguished in the night by its stars, or as it is lightened in the day by the 
sun, and you will know at once how the marvellous and divine balance of the Supreme Governor is 
engaged therein. Look also on the year, how it is made by the circuit of the sun; and look on the month, 
how the moon drives it around in her increase, her decline, and decay. What shall I say of the recurring 
changes of darkness and light; how there is thus provided for us an alternate restoration of labour and 
rest? Truly a more prolix discourse concerning the stars must be left to astronomers, whether as to how 
they govern the course of navigation, or bring on the season of ploughing or of reaping, each of which 
things not only needed a Supreme Artist and a perfect intelligence, nor only to create, to construct, and to 
arrange; but, moreover, they cannot be felt, perceived and understood without the highest intelligence 
and reason. What! when the order of the seasons and of the harvests is distinguished by stedfast variety, 
does it not attest its Author and Parent? As well the spring with its flowers, and the summer with its 
harvests, and the grateful maturity of autumn, and the wintry olive-gathering, are needful; and this order 
would easily be disturbed unless it were established by the highest intelligence. Now, how great is the 
providence needed, lest there should be nothing but winter to blast with its frost, or nothing but summer 
to scorch with its heat, to interpose the moderate temperature of autumn and spring, so that the unseen 
and harmless transitions of the year returning on its footsteps may glide by! Look attentively at the sea; it 
is bound by the law of its shore. Wherever there are trees, look how they are animated from the bowels of 
the earth! Consider the ocean; it ebbs and flows with alternate tides. Look at the fountains, how they gush 
in perpetual streams! Gaze on the rivers; they always roll on in regular courses. Why should I speak of the 
aptly ordered peaks of the mountains, the slopes of the hills, the expanses of the plains? Wherefore should 
I speak of the multiform protection provided by animated creatures against one another?—some armed 
with horns, some hedged with teeth, and shod with claws, and barbed with stings, or with freedom 
obtained by swiftness of feet, or by the capacity of soaring furnished by wings? The very beauty of our 
own figure especially confesses God to be its artificer: our upright stature, our uplooking countenance, 
our eyes placed at the top, as it were, for outlook; and all the rest of our senses as if arranged in a citadel. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ARGUMENT: MOREOVER, GOD NOT ONLY TAKES CARE OF THE UNIVERSAL WORLD, BUT OF ITS INDIVIDUAL 
PARTS. THAT BY THE DECREE OF THE ONE GOD ALL THINGS ARE GOVERNED, IS PROVED BY THE ILLUSTRATION 
OF EARTHLY EMPIRES. BUT ALTHOUGH HE, BEING INFINITE AND IMMENSE—AND HOW GREAT HE IS, IS KNOWN 
TO HIMSELF ALONE—CANNOT EITHER BE SEEN OR NAMED BY US, YET HIS GLORY IS BEHELD MOST CLEARLY 
WHEN THE USE OF ALL TITLES IS LAID ASIDE 


“It would be a long matter to go through particular instances. There is no member in man which is not 
calculated both for the sake of necessity and of ornament; and what is more wonderful still, all have the 
same form, but each has certain lineaments modified, and thus we are each found to be unlike to one 
another, while we all appear to be like in general. What is the reason of our being born? what means the 
desire of begetting? Is it not given by God, and that the breasts should become full of milk as the offspring 


grows to maturity, and that the tender progeny should grow up by the nourishment afforded by the 
abundance of the milky moisture? Neither does God have care alone for the universe as a whole, but also 
for its parts. Britain is deficient in sunshine, but it is refreshed by the warmth of the sea that flows around 
it. The river Nile tempers the dryness of Egypt; the Euphrates cultivates Mesopotamia; the river Indus 
makes up for the want of rains, and is said both to sow and to water the East. Now if, on entering any 
house, you should behold everything refined, well arranged, and adorned, assuredly you would believe 
that a master presided over it, and that he himself was much better than all those excellent things. So in 
this house of the world, when you look upon the heaven and the earth, its providence, its ordering, its law, 
believe that there is a Lord and Parent of the universe far more glorious than the stars themselves, and 
the parts of the whole world. Unless, perchance—since there is no doubt as to the existence of providence 
—you think that it is a subject of inquiry, whether the celestial kingdom is governed by the power of one 
or by the rule of many; and this matter itself does not involve much trouble in opening out, to one who 
considers earthly empires, for which the examples certainly are taken from heaven. When at any time was 
there an alliance in royal authority which either began with good faith or ceased without bloodshed? I 
pass over the Persians who gathered the augury for their chieftainship from the neighing of horses; and I 
do not quote that absolutely dead fable of the Theban brothers. The story about the twins (Romulus and 
Remus), in respect of the dominion of shepherds, and of a cottage, is very well known. The wars of the 
son-in-law and the father-in-law were scattered over the whole world; and the fortune of so great an 
empire could not receive two rulers. Look at other matters. The bees have one king; the flocks one leader; 
among the herds there is one ruler. Canst thou believe that in heaven there is a division of the supreme 
power, and that the whole authority of that true and divine empire is sundered, when it is manifest that 
God, the Parent of all, has neither beginning nor end—that He who gives birth to all gives perpetuity to 
Himself—that He who was before the world, was Himself to Himself instead of the world? He orders 
everything, whatever it is, by a word; arranges it by His wisdom; perfects it by His power. He can neither 
be seen—He is brighter than light; nor can be grasped—He is purer than touch; nor estimated; He is 
greater than all perceptions; infinite, immense, and how great is known to Himself alone. But our heart is 
too limited to understand Him, and therefore we are then worthily estimating Him when we say that He is 
beyond estimation. I will speak out in what manner I feel. He who thinks that he knows the magnitude of 
God, is diminishing it; he who desires not to lessen it, knows it not. Neither must you ask a name for God. 
God is His name. We have need of names when a multitude is to be separated into individuals by the 
special characteristics of names; to God, who is alone, the name God is the whole. If I were to call Him 
Father, you would judge Him to be earthly; if a King, you would suspect Him to be carnal; if a Lord, you 
will certainly understand Him to be mortal. Take away the additions of names, and you will behold His 
glory. What! is it not true that I have in this matter the consent of all men? I hear the common people, 
when they lift their hands to heaven, say nothing else but Oh God, and God is great, and God is true, and 
if God shall permit. Is this the natural discourse of the common people, or is it the prayer of a confessing 
Christian? And they who speak of Jupiter as the chief, are mistaken in the name indeed, but they are in 
agreement about the unity of the power. 


CHAPTER XIX 


ARGUMENT: MOREOVER, THE POETS HAVE CALLED HIM THE PARENT OF GODS AND MEN, THE CREATOR OF ALL 
THINGS, AND THEIR MIND AND SPIRIT. AND, BESIDES, EVEN THE MORE EXCELLENT PHILOSOPHERS HAVE COME 
ALMOST TO THE SAME CONCLUSION AS THE CHRISTIANS ABOUT THE UNITY OF GOD 


“T hear the poets also announcing the One Father of gods and men;’ and that such is the mind of mortal 
men as the Parent of all has appointed His day. What says the Mantuan Maro? Is it not even more plain, 
more apposite, more true? In the beginning,’ says he, the spirit within nourishes, and the mind infused 
stirs the heaven and the earth,’ and the other members of the world. Thence arises the race of men and of 
cattle,’ and every other kind of animal. The same poet in another place calls that mind and spirit God. For 
these are his words: For that God pervades all the lands, and the tracts of the sea, and the profound 
heaven, from whom are men and cattle; from whom are rain and fire.’ What else also is God announced to 
be by us, but mind, and reason, and spirit? Let us review, if it is agreeable, the teaching of philosophers. 
Although in varied kinds of discourse, yet in these matters you will find them concur and agree in this one 
opinion. I pass over those untrained and ancient ones who deserved to be called wise men for their 
sayings. Let Thales the Milesian be the first of all, for he first of all disputed about heavenly things. That 
same Thales the Milesian said that water was the beginning of things, but that God was that mind which 
from water formed all things. Ah! a higher and nobler account of water and spirit than to have ever been 
discovered by man. It was delivered to him by God. You see that the opinion of this original philosopher 
absolutely agrees with ours. Afterwards Anaximenes, and then Diogenes of Apollonia, decide that the air, 
infinite and unmeasured, is God. The agreement of these also as to the Divinity is like ours. But the 
description of Anaxagoras also is, that God is said to be the motion of an infinite mind; and the God of 
Pythagoras is the soul passing to and fro and intent, throughout the universal nature of things, from whom 
also the life of all animals is received. It is a known fact, that Xenophanes delivered that God was all 
infinity with a mind; and Antisthenes, that there are many gods of the people, but that one God of Nature 
was the chief of all; that Xeuxippus acknowledged as God a natural animal force whereby all things are 
governed. What says Democritus? Although the first discoverer of atoms, does not he especially speak of 
nature, which is the basis of forms, and intelligence, as God? Strato also himself says that God is nature. 
Moreover, Epicurus, the man who feigns either otiose gods or none at all, still places above all, Nature. 


Aristotle varies, but nevertheless assigns a unity of power: for at one time he says that Mind, at another 
the World, is God; at another time he sets God above the world. Heraclides of Pontus also ascribes, 
although in various ways, a divine mind to God. Theophrastus, and Zeno, and Chrysippus, and Cleanthes 
are indeed themselves of many forms of opinion but they are all brought back to the one fact of the unity 
of providence. For Cleanthes discoursed of God as of a mind, now of a soul, now of air, but for the most 
part of reason. Zeno, his master, will have the law of nature and of God, and sometimes the air, and 
sometimes reason, to be the beginning of all things. Moreover, by interpreting Juno to be the air, Jupiter 
the heaven, Neptune the sea, Vulcan to be fire, and in like manner by showing the other gods of the 
common people to be elements, he forcibly denounces and overcomes the public error. Chrysippus says 
almost the same. He believes that a divine force, a rational nature, and sometimes the world, and a fatal 
necessity, is God; and he follows the example of Zeno in his physiological interpretation of the poems of 
Hesiod, of Homer, and of Orpheus. Moreover, the teaching of Diogenes of Babylon is that of expounding 
and arguing that the birth of Jupiter, and the origin of Minerva, and this kind, are names for other things, 
not for gods. For Xenophon the Socratic says that the form of the true God cannot be seen, and therefore 
ought not to be inquired after. Aristo the Stoic says that He cannot at all be comprehended. And both of 
them were sensible of the majesty of God, while they despaired of understanding Him. Plato has a clearer 
discourse about God, both in the matters themselves and in the names by which he expresses them; and 
his discourse would be altogether heavenly, if it were not occasionally fouled by a mixture of merely civil 
belief. Therefore in his Timaeus Plato’s God is by His very name the parent of the world, the artificer of 
the soul, the fabricator of heavenly and earthly things, whom both to discover he declares is difficult, on 
account of His excessive and incredible power; and when you have discovered Him, impossible to speak of 
in public. The same almost are the opinions also which are ours. For we both know and speak of a God 
who is parent of all, and never speak of Him in public unless we are interrogated. 


CHAPTER XX 


ARGUMENT: BUT IF THE WORLD IS RULED BY PROVIDENCE AND GOVERNED BY THE WILL OF ONE GOD, AN 
IGNORANT ANTIPATHY OUGHT NOT TO CARRY US AWAY INTO THE ERROR OF AGREEMENT WITH IT: ALTHOUGH 
DELIGHTED WITH ITS OWN FABLES, IT HAS BROUGHT IN RIDICULOUS TRADITIONS. NOR IS IT SHOWN LESS 
PLAINLY THAT THE WORSHIP OF THE GODS HAS ALWAYS BEEN SILLY AND IMPIOUS, IN THAT THE MOST ANCIENT 
OF MEN HAVE VENERATED THEIR KINGS, THEIR ILLUSTRIOUS GENERALS, AND INVENTORS OF ARTS, ON 
ACCOUNT OF THEIR REMARKABLE DEEDS, NO OTHERWISE THAN AS GODS 


“T have set forth the opinions almost of all the philosophers whose more illustrious glory it is to have 
pointed out that there is one God, although with many names; so that any one might think either that 
Christians are now philosophers, or that philosophers were then already Christians. But if the world is 
governed by providence, and directed by the will of one God, antiquity of unskilled people ought not, 
however delighted and charmed with its own fables, to carry us away into the mistake of a mutual 
agreement, when it is rebutted by the opinions of its own philosophers, who are supported by the 
authority both of reason and of antiquity. For our ancestors had such an easy faith in falsehoods, that they 
rashly believed even other monstrosities as marvellous wonders; a manifold Scylla, a Chimaera of many 
forms, and a Hydra rising again from its auspicious wounds, and Centaurs, horses entwined with their 
riders; and whatever Report was allowed to feign, they were entirely willing to listen to. Why should I 
refer to those old wives’ fables, that men were changed from men into birds and beasts, and from men 
into trees and flowers?—which things, if they had happened at all, would happen again; and because they 
cannot happen now, therefore never happened at all. In like manner with respect to the gods too, our 
ancestors believed carelessly, credulously, with untrained simplicity; while worshipping their kings 
religiously, desiring to look upon them when dead in outward forms, anxious to preserve their memories in 
statues, those things became sacred which had been taken up merely as consolations. Thereupon, and 
before the world was opened up by commerce, and before the nations confounded their rites and customs, 
each particular nation venerated its Founder, or illustrious Leader, or modest Queen braver than her sex, 
or the discoverer of any sort of faculty or art, as a citizen of worthy memory; and thus a reward was given 
to the deceased, and an example to those who were to follow. 


CHAPTER XXI 


ARGUMENT: OCTAVIUS ATTESTS THE FACT THAT MEN WERE ADOPTED AS GODS, BY THE TESTIMONY OF 
EUHEMERUS, PRODICUS, PERSAEUS, AND ALEXANDER THE GREAT, WHO ENUMERATE THE COUNTRY, THE 
BIRTHDAYS, AND THE BURIAL-PLACES OF THE GODS. MOREOVER HE SETS FORTH THE MOURNFUL ENDINGS, 
MISFORTUNES, AND DEATHS OF THE GODS. AND, IN ADDITION, HE LAUGHS AT THE RIDICULOUS AND 
DISGUSTING ABSURDITIES WHICH THE HEATHENS CONTINUALLY ALLEGE ABOUT THE FORM AND APPEARANCE 
OF THEIR GODS 


“Read the writings of the Stoics, or the writings of wise men, you will acknowledge these facts with me. 
On account of the merits of their virtue or of some gift, Euhemerus asserts that they were esteemed gods; 
and he enumerates their birthdays, their countries, their places of sepulture, and throughout various 
provinces points out these circumstances of the Dictaean Jupiter, and of the Delphic Apollo, and of the 
Pharian Isis, and of the Eleusinian Ceres. Prodicus speaks of men who were taken up among the gods, 
because they were helpful to the uses of men in their wanderings, by the discovery of new kinds of 
produce. Persaeus philosophizes also to the same result; and he adds thereto, that the fruits discovered, 


and the discoverers of those same fruits, were called by the same names; as the passage of the comic 
writer runs, that Venus freezes without Bacchus and Ceres. Alexander the Great, the celebrated 
Macedonian, wrote in a remarkable document addressed to his mother, that under fear of his power there 
had been betrayed to him by the priest the secret of the gods having been men: to her he makes Vulcan 
the original of all, and then the race of Jupiter. And you behold the swallow and the cymbal of Isis, and the 
tomb of your Serapis or Osiris empty, with his limbs scattered about. Then consider the sacred rites 
themselves, and their very mysteries: you will find mournful deaths, misfortunes, and funerals, and the 
griefs and wailings of the miserable gods. Isis bewails, laments, and seeks after her lost son, with her 
Cynocephalus and her bald priests; and the wretched Isiacs beat their breasts, and imitate the grief of the 
most unhappy mother. By and by, when the little boy is found, Isis rejoices, and the priests exult, 
Cynocephalus the discoverer boasts, and they do not cease year by year either to lose what they find, or to 
find what they lose. Is it not ridiculous either to grieve for what you worship, or to worship that over 
which you grieve? Yet these were formerly Egyptian rites, and now are Roman ones. Ceres with her 
torches lighted, and surrounded with a serpent, with anxiety and solicitude tracks the footsteps of 
Proserpine, stolen away in her wandering, and corrupter. These are the Eleusinian mysteries. And what 
are the sacred rites of Jupiter? His nurse is a she-goat, and as an infant he is taken away from his greedy 
father, lest he should be devoured; and clanging uproar is dashed out of the cymbals of the Corybantes, 
lest the father should hear the infant’s wailing. Cybele of Dindymus—I am ashamed to speak of it—who 
could not entice her adulterous lover, who unhappily was pleasing to her, to lewdness, because she 
herself, as being the mother of many gods, was ugly and old, mutilated him, doubtless that she might 
make a god of the eunuch. On account of this story, the Galli also worship her by the punishment of their 
emasculated body. Now certainly these things are not sacred rites, but tortures. What are the very forms 
and appearances (of the gods)? do they not argue the contemptible and disgraceful characters of your 
gods? Vulcan is a lame god, and crippled; Apollo, smooth-faced after so many ages; AEsculapius well 
bearded, notwithstanding that he is the son of the ever youthful Apollo; Neptune with sea-green eyes; 
Minerva with eyes bluish grey; Juno with ox-eyes; Mercury with winged feet; Pan with hoofed feet; Saturn 
with feet in fetters; Janus, indeed, wears two faces, as if that he might walk with looks turned back; Diana 
sometimes is a huntress, with her robe girded up high; and as the Ephesian she has many and fruitful 
breasts; and when exaggerated as Trivia, she is horrible with three heads and with many hands. What is 
your Jupiter himself? Now he is represented in a statue as beardless, now he is set up as bearded; and 
when he is called Hammon, he has horns; and when Capitolinus, then he wields the thunderbolts; and 
when Latiaris, he is sprinkled with gore; and when Feretrius, he is not approached; and not to mention 
any further the multitude of Jupiters, the monstrous appearances of Jupiter are as numerous as his names. 
Erigone was hanged from a noose, that as a virgin she might be glowing among the stars. The Castors die 
by turns, that they may live. AEsculapius, that he may rise into a god, is struck with a thunderbolt. 
Hercules, that he may put off humanity, is burnt up by the fires of OEFta. 


CHAPTER XXII 


ARGUMENT: MOREOVER, THESE FABLES, WHICH AT FIRST WERE INVENTED BY IGNORANT MEN, WERE 
AFTERWARDS CELEBRATED BY OTHERS, AND CHIEFLY BY POETS, WHO DID NO LITTLE MISCHIEF TO THE TRUTH 
BY THEIR AUTHORITY. BY FICTIONS OF THIS KIND, AND BY FALSEHOODS OF A YET MORE ATTRACTIVE NATURE, 
THE MINDS OF YOUNG PEOPLE ARE CORRUPTED, AND THENCE THEY MISERABLY GROW OLD IN THESE BELIEFS, 
ALTHOUGH, ON THE OTHER HAND, THE TRUTH IS OBVIOUS TO THEM IF THEY WILL ONLY SEEK AFTER IT 


“These fables and errors we both learn from ignorant parents, and, what is more serious still, we 
elaborate them in our very studies and instructions, especially in the verses of the poets, who as much as 
possible have prejudiced the truth by their authority. And for this reason Plato rightly expelled from the 
state which he had founded in his discourse, the illustrious Homer whom he had praised and crowned. For 
it was he especially who in the Trojan was allowed your gods, although he made jests of them, still to 
interfere in the affairs and doings of men: he brought them together in contest; he wounded Venus; he 
bound, wounded, and drove away Mars. He relates that Jupiter was set free by Briareus, so as not to be 
bound fast by the rest of the gods; and that he bewailed in showers of blood his son Sarpedon, because he 
could not snatch him from death; and that, enticed by the girdle of Venus, he lay more eagerly with his 
wife Juno than he was accustomed to do with his adulterous loves. Elsewhere Hercules threw out dung, 
and Apollo is feeding cattle for Admetus. Neptune, however, builds walls for Laomedon, and the 
unfortunate builder did not receive the wages for his work. Then Jupiter’s thunderbolt is fabricated on the 
anvil with the arms of AEneas, although there were heaven, and thunderbolts, and lightnings long before 
Jupiter was born in Crete; and neither could the Cyclops imitate, nor Jupiter himself help fearing, the 
flames of the real thunderbolt. Why should I speak of the detected adultery of Mars and Venus, and of the 
violence of Jupiter against Ganymede,—a deed consecrated, (as you say,) in heaven? And all these things 
have been put forward with this view, that a certain authority might be gained for the vices of men. By 
these fictions, and such as these, and by lies of a more attractive kind, the minds of boys are corrupted; 
and with the same fables clinging to them, they grow up even to the strength of mature age; and, poor 
wretches, they grow old in the same beliefs, although the truth is plain, if they will only seek after it. For 
all the writers of antiquity, both Greek and Roman, have set forth that Saturn, the beginner of this race 
and multitude, was a man. Nepos knows this, and Cassius in his history; and Thallus and Diodorus speak 
the same thing. This Saturn then, driven from Crete, by the fear of his raging son, had come to Italy, and, 
received by the hospitality of Janus, taught those unskilled and rustic men many things,—as, being 


something of a Greek, and polished,—to print letters for instance, to coin money, to make instruments. 
Therefore he preferred that his hiding-place, because he had been safely hidden (latent) there, should be 
called Latium; and he gave a city, from his own name, the name of Saturnia, and Janus, Janiculum, so that 
each of them left their names to the memory of posterity. Therefore it was certainly a man that fled, 
certainly a man who was concealed, and the father of a man, and sprung from a man. He was declared, 
however, to be the son of earth or of heaven, because among the Italians he was of unknown parents; as 
even to this day we call those who appear unexpectedly, sent from heaven, those who are ignoble and 
unknown, sons of the earth. His son Jupiter reigned at Crete after his father was driven out. There he 
died, there he had sons. To this day the cave of Jupiter is visited, and his sepulchre is shown, and he is 
convicted of being human by those very sacred rites of his. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


ARGUMENT: ALTHOUGH THE HEATHENS ACKNOWLEDGE THEIR KINGS TO BE MORTAL, YET THEY FEIGN THAT 
THEY ARE GODS EVEN AGAINST THEIR OWN WILL, NOT BECAUSE OF THEIR BELIEF IN THEIR DIVINITY, BUT IN 
HONOUR OF THE POWER THAT THEY HAVE EXERTED. YET A TRUE GOD HAS NEITHER RISING NOR SETTING. 
THENCE OCTAVIUS CRITICISES THE IMAGES AND SHRINES OF THE GODS 


“Tt is needless to go through each individual case, and to develope the entire series of that race, since in 
its first parents their mortality is proved, and must have flowed down into the rest by the very law of their 
succession, unless perhaps you fancy that they were gods after death; as by the perjury of Proculus, 
Romulus became a god; and by the good-will of the Mauritanians, Juba is a god; and other kings are divine 
who are consecrated, not in the faith of their divinity, but in honour of the power that they exercised. 
Moreover, this name is ascribed to those who are unwilling to bear it. They desire to persevere in their 
human condition. They fear that they may be made gods; although they are already old men, they do not 
wish it. Therefore neither are gods made from dead people, since a god cannot die; nor of people that are 
born, since everything which is born dies. But that is divine which has neither rising nor setting. For why, 
if they were born, are they not born in the present day also?—unless, perchance, Jupiter has already 
grown old, and child-bearing has failed in Juno, and Minerva has grown grey before she has borne 
children. Or has that process of generation ceased, for the reason that no assent is any longer yielded to 
fables of this kind? Besides, if the gods could create, they could not perish: we should have more gods 
than all men together; so that now, neither would the heaven contain them, nor the air receive them, nor 
the earth bear them. Whence it is manifest, that those were men whom we both read of as having been 
born, and know to have died. Who therefore doubts that the common people pray to and publicly worship 
the consecrated images of these men; in that the belief and mind of the ignorant is deceived by the 
perfection of art, is blinded by the glitter of gold, is dimmed with the shining of silver and the whiteness of 
ivory? But if any one were to present to his mind with what instruments and with what machinery every 
image is formed, he would blush that he had feared matter, treated after his fancy by the artificer to make 
a god. For a god of wood, a portion perhaps of a pile, or of an unlucky log, is hung up, is cut, is hewn, is 
planed; and a god of brass or of silver, often from an impure vessel, as was done by the Egyptian king, is 
fused, is beaten with hammers and forged on anvils; and the god of stone is cut, is sculptured, and is 
polished by some abandoned man, nor feels the injury done to him in his nativity, any more than 
afterwards it feels the worship flowing from your veneration; unless perhaps the stone, or the wood, or 
the silver is not yet a god. When, therefore, does the god begin his existence? Lo, it is melted, it is 
wrought, it is sculptured—it is not yet a god; lo, it is soldered, it is built together—it is set up, and even 
yet it is not a god; lo, it is adorned, it is consecrated, it is prayed to—then at length it is a god, when man 
has chosen it to be so, and for the purpose has dedicated it. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


ARGUMENT: HE BRIEFLY SHOWS, MOREOVER, WHAT RIDICULOUS, OBSCENE, AND CRUEL RITES WERE 
OBSERVED IN CELEBRATING THE MYSTERIES OF CERTAIN GODS 


“How much more truly do dumb animals naturally judge concerning your gods? Mice, swallows, kites, 
know that they have no feeling: they gnaw them, they trample on them, they sit upon them; and unless 
you drive them off, they build their nests in the very mouth of your god. Spiders, indeed, weave their webs 
over his face, and suspend their threads from his very head. You wipe, cleanse, scrape, and you protect 
and fear those whom you make; while not one of you thinks that he ought to know God before he worships 
Him; desiring without consideration to obey their ancestors, choosing rather to become an addition to the 
error of others, than to trust themselves; in that they know nothing of what they fear. Thus avarice has 
been consecrated in gold and silver; thus the form of empty statues has been established; thus has arisen 
Roman superstition. And if you reconsider the rites of these gods, how many things are laughable, and 
how many also pitiable! Naked people run about in the raw winter; some walk bonneted, and carry around 
old bucklers, or beat drums, or lead their gods a-begging through the streets. Some fanes it is permitted 
to approach once a year, some it is forbidden to visit at all. There is one place where a man may not go, 
and there are some that are sacred from women: it is a crime needing atonement for a slave even to be 
present at some ceremonies. Some sacred places are crowned by a woman having one husband, some by 
a woman with many; and she who can reckon up most adulteries is sought after with most religious zeal. 
What! would not a man who makes libations of his own blood, and supplicates (his god) by his own 


wounds, be better if he were altogether profane, than religious in such a way is this? And he whose 
shameful parts are cut off, how greatly does he wrong God in seeking to propitiate Him in this manner! 
since, if God wished for eunuchs, He could bring them as such into existence, and would not make them 
so afterwards. Who does not perceive that people of unsound mind, and of weak and degraded 
apprehension, are foolish in these things, and that the very multitude of those who err affords to each of 
them mutual patronage? Here the defence of the general madness is the multitude of the mad people. 


CHAPTER XXV 


ARGUMENT: THEN HE SHOWS THAT CAECILIUS HAD BEEN WRONG IN ASSERTING THAT THE ROMANS HAD 
GAINED THEIR POWER OVER THE WHOLE WORLD BY MEANS OF THE DUE OBSERVANCE OF SUPERSTITIONS OF 
THIS KIND. RATHER THE ROMANS IN THEIR ORIGIN WERE COLLECTED BY CRIME, AND GREW BY THE TERRORS 
OF THEIR FEROCITY. AND THEREFORE THE ROMANS WERE NOT SO GREAT BECAUSE THEY WERE RELIGIOUS, 
BUT BECAUSE THEY WERE SACRILEGIOUS WITH IMPUNITY 


“Nevertheless, you will say that that very superstition itself gave, increased, and established their empire 
for the Romans, since they prevailed not so much by their valour as by their religion and piety. Doubtless 
the illustrious and noble justice of the Romans had its beginning from the very cradle of the growing 
empire. Did they not in their origin, when gathered together and fortified by crime, grow by the terror of 
their own fierceness? For the first people were assembled together as to an asylum. Abandoned people, 
profligate, incestuous, assassins, traitors, had flocked together; and in order that Romulus himself, their 
commander and governor, might excel his people in guilt, he committed fratricide. These are the first 
auspices of the religious state! By and by they carried off, violated, and ruined foreign virgins, already 
betrothed, already destined for husbands, and even some young women from their marriage vows—a 
thing unexampled—and then engaged in war with their parents, that is, with their fathers-in-law, and shed 
the blood of their kindred. What more irreligious, what more audacious, what could be safer than the very 
confidence of crime? Now, to drive their neighbours from the land, to overthrow the nearest cities, with 
their temples and altars, to drive them into captivity, to grow up by the losses of others and by their own 
crimes, is the course of training common to the rest of the kings and the latest leaders with Romulus. 
Thus, whatever the Romans hold, cultivate, possess, is the spoil of their audacity. All their temples are 
built from the spoils of violence, that is, from the ruins of cities, from the spoils of the gods, from the 
murders of priests. This is to insult and scorn, to yield to conquered religions, to adore them when 
captive, after having vanquished them. For to adore what you have taken by force, is to consecrate 
sacrilege, not divinities. As often, therefore, as the Romans triumphed, so often they were polluted; and as 
many trophies as they gained from the nations, so many spoils did they take from the gods. Therefore the 
Romans were not so great because they were religious, but because they were sacrilegious with impunity. 
For neither were they able in the wars themselves to have the help of the gods against whom they took up 
arms; and they began to worship those when they were triumphed over, whom they had previously 
challenged. But what avail such gods as those on behalf of the Romans, who had had no power on behalf 
of their own worshippers against the Roman arms? For we know the indigenous gods of the Romans— 
Romulus, Picus, Tiberinus, and Consus, and Pilumnus, and Picumnus. Tatius both discovered and 
worshipped Cloacina; Hostilius, Fear and Pallor. Subsequently Fever was dedicated by I know not whom: 
such was the superstition that nourished that city,—diseases and ill states of health. Assuredly also Acca 
Laurentia, and Flora, infamous harlots, must be reckoned among the diseases and the gods of the 
Romans. Such as these doubtless enlarged the dominion of the Romans, in opposition to others who were 
worshipped by the nations: for against their own people neither did the Thracian Mars, nor the Cretan 
Jupiter, nor Juno, now of Argos, now of Samos, now of Carthage, nor Diana of Tauris, nor the Idaean 
Mother, nor those Egyptian—not deities, but monstrosities—assist them; unless perchance among the 
Romans the chastity of virgins was greater, or the religion of the priests more holy: though absolutely 
among very many of the virgins unchastity was punished, in that they, doubtless without the knowledge of 
Vesta, had intercourse too carelessly with men; and for the rest their impunity arose not from the better 
protection of their chastity, but from the better fortune of their immodesty. And where are adulteries 
better arranged by the priests than among the very altars and shrines? where are more panderings 
debated, or more acts of violence concerted? Finally, burning lust is more frequently gratified in the little 
chambers of the keepers of the temple, than in the brothels themselves. And still, long before the Romans, 
by the ordering of God, the Assyrians held dominion, the Medes, the Persians, the Greeks also, and the 
Egyptians, although they had not any Pontiffs, nor Arvales, nor Salii, nor Vestals, nor Augurs, nor chickens 
shut up in a coop, by whose feeding or abstinence the highest concerns of the state were to be governed. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


ARGUMENT: THE WEAPON THAT CAECILIUS HAD SLIGHTLY BRANDISHED AGAINST HIM, TAKEN FROM THE 
AUSPICES AND AUGURIES OF BIRDS, OCTAVIUS RETORTS BY INSTANCING THE CASES OF REGULUS, MANCINUS, 
PAULUS, AND CAESAR. AND HE SHOWS BY OTHER EXAMPLES, THAT THE ARGUMENT FROM THE ORACLES IS OF 
NO GREATER FORCE THAN THE OTHERS 


“And now I come to those Roman auspices and auguries which you have collected with extreme pains, and 
have borne testimony that they were both neglected with ill consequences, and observed with good 
fortune. Certainly Clodius, and Flaminius, and Junius lost their armies on this account, because they did 
not judge it well to wait for the very solemn omen given by the greedy pecking of the chickens. But what 


of Regulus? Did he not observe the auguries, and was taken captive? Mancinus maintained his religious 
duty, and was sent under the yoke, and was given up. Paulus also had greedy chickens at Cannae, yet he 
was overthrown with the greater part of the republic. Caius Caesar despised the auguries and auspices 
that resisted his making his voyage into Africa before the winter, and thus the more easily he both sailed 
and conquered. But what and how much shall I go on to say about oracles? After his death Amphiaraus 
answered as to things to come, though he knew not (while living) that he should be betrayed by his wife 
on account of a bracelet. The blind Tiresias saw the future, although he did not see the present. Ennius 
invented the replies of the Pythian Apollo concerning Pyrrhus, although Apollo had already ceased to 
make verses; and that cautious and ambiguous oracle of his, failed just at the time when men began to be 
at once more cultivated and less credulous. And Demosthenes, because he knew that the answers were 
feigned, complained that the Pythia philippized. But sometimes, it is true, even auspices or oracles have 
touched the truth. Although among many falsehoods chance might appear as if it imitated forethought; yet 
I will approach the very source of error and perverseness, whence all that obscurity has flowed, and both 
dig into it more deeply, and lay it open more manifestly. There are some insincere and vagrant spirits 
degraded from their heavenly vigour by earthly stains and lusts. Now these spirits, after having lost the 
simplicity of their nature by being weighed down and immersed in vices, for a solace of their calamity, 
cease not, now that they are ruined themselves, to ruin others; and being depraved themselves, to infuse 
into others the error of their depravity and being themselves alienated from God, to separate others from 
God by the introduction of degraded superstitions. The poets know that those spirits are demons; the 
philosophers discourse of them; Socrates knew it, who, at the nod and decision of a demon that was at his 
side, either declined or undertook affairs. The Magi, also, not only know that there are demons, but, 
moreover, whatever miracle they affect to perform, do it by means of demons; by their aspirations and 
communications they show their wondrous tricks, making either those things appear which are not, or 
those things not to appear which are. Of those magicians, the first both in eloquence and in deed, 
Sosthenes, not only describes the true God with fitting majesty, but the angels that are the ministers and 
messengers of God, even the true God. And he knew that it enhanced His veneration, that in awe of the 
very nod and glance of their Lord they should tremble. The same man also declared that demons were 
earthly, wandering, hostile to humanity. What said Plato, who believed that it was a hard thing to find out 
God? Does not he also, without hesitation, tell of both angels and demons? And in his Symposium also, 
does not he endeavour to explain the nature of demons? For he will have it to be a substance between 
mortal and immortal—that is, mediate between body and spirit, compounded by mingling of earthly 
weight and heavenly lightness; whence also he warns us of the desire of love, and he says that it is 
moulded and glides into the human breast, and stirs the senses, and moulds the affections, and infuses the 
ardour of lust. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


ARGUMENT: RECAPITULATION. DOUBTLESS HERE IS A SOURCE OF ERROR: DEMONS LURK UNDER THE STATUES 
AND IMAGES, THEY HAUNT THE FANES, THEY ANIMATE THE FIBRES OF THE ENTRAILS, DIRECT THE FLIGHTS OF 
BIRDS, GOVERN THE LOTS, POUR FORTH ORACLES INVOLVED IN FALSE RESPONSES. THESE THINGS NOT FROM 
GOD; BUT THEY ARE CONSTRAINED TO CONFESS WHEN THEY ARE ADJURED IN THE NAME OF THE TRUE GOD, 
AND ARE DRIVEN FROM THE POSSESSED BODIES. HENCE THEY FLEE HASTILY FROM THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF 
CHRISTIANS, AND STIR UP A HATRED AGAINST THEM IN THE MINDS OF THE GENTILES WHO BEGIN TO HATE 
THEM BEFORE THEY KNOW THEM 


“These impure spirits, therefore—the demons—as is shown by the Magi, by the philosophers, and by 
Plato, consecrated under statues and images, lurk there, and by their afflatus attain the authority as ofa 
present deity; while in the meantime they are breathed into the prophets, while they dwell in the shrines, 
while sometimes they animate the fibres of the entrails, control the flights of birds, direct the lots, are the 
cause of oracles involved in many falsehoods. For they are both deceived, and they deceive; inasmuch as 
they are both ignorant of the simple truth, and for their own ruin they confess not that which they know. 
Thus they weigh men downwards from heaven, and call them away from the true God to material things: 
they disturb the life, render all men unquiet; creeping also secretly into human bodies, with subtlety, as 
being spirits, they feign diseases, alarm the minds, wrench about the limbs; that they may constrain men 
to worship them, being gorged with the fumes of altars or the sacrifices of cattle, that, by remitting what 
they had bound, they may seem to have cured it. These raging maniacs also, whom you see rush about in 
public, are moreover themselves prophets without a temple; thus they rage, thus they rave, thus they are 
whirled around. In them also there is a like instigation of the demon, but there is a dissimilar occasion for 
their madness. From the same causes also arise those things which were spoken of a little time ago by 
you, that Jupiter demanded the restoration of his games in a dream, that the Castors appeared with 
horses, and that a small ship was following the leading of the matron’s girdle. A great many, even some of 
your own people, know all those things that the demons themselves confess concerning themselves, as 
often as they are driven by us from bodies by the torments of our words and by the fires of our prayers. 
Saturn himself, and Serapis, and Jupiter, and whatever demons you worship, overcome by pain, speak out 
what they are; and assuredly they do not lie to their own discredit, especially when any of you are 
standing by. Since they themselves are the witnesses that they are demons, believe them when they 
confess the truth of themselves; for when abjured by the only and true God, unwillingly the wretched 
beings shudder in their bodies, and either at once leap forth, or vanish by degrees, as the faith of the 
sufferer assists or the grace of the healer inspires. Thus they fly from Christians when near at hand, 


whom at a distance they harassed by your means in their assemblies. And thus, introduced into the minds 
of the ignorant, they secretly sow there a hatred of us by means of fear. For it is natural both to hate one 
whom you fear, and to injure one whom you have feared, if you can. Thus they take possession of the 
minds and obstruct the hearts, that men may begin to hate us before they know us; lest, if known, they 
should either imitate us, or not be able to condemn us. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


ARGUMENT: NOR IS IT ONLY HATRED THAT THEY AROUSE AGAINST THE CHRISTIANS, BUT THEY CHARGE 
AGAINST THEM HORRID CRIMES, WHICH UP TO THIS TIME HAVE BEEN PROVED BY NOBODY. THIS IS THE WORK 
OF DEMONS. FOR BY THEM A FALSE REPORT IS BOTH SET ON FOOT AND PROPAGATED. THE CHRISTIANS ARE 
FALSELY ACCUSED OF SACRILEGE, OF INCEST, OF ADULTERY, OF PARRICIDE; AND, MOREOVER, IT IS CERTAIN 
AND TRUE THAT THE VERY SAME CRIMES, OR CRIMES LIKE TO OR GREATER THAN THESE, ARE IN FACT 
COMMITTED BY THE GENTILES THEMSELVES 


“But how unjust it is, to form a judgment on things unknown and unexamined, as you do! Believe us 
ourselves when penitent, for we also were the same as you, and formerly, while yet blind and obtuse, 
thought the same things as you; to wit, that the Christians worshipped monsters, devoured infants, 
mingled in incestuous banquets. And we did not perceive that such fables as these were always set afloat 
by those (newsmongers), and were never either inquired into nor proved; and that in so long a time no 
one had appeared to betray (their doings), to obtain not only pardon for their crime, but also favour for its 
discovery: moreover, that it was to this extent not evil, that a Christian, when accused, neither blushed 
nor feared, and that he only repented that he had not been one before. We, however, when we undertook 
to defend and protect some sacrilegious and incestuous persons, and even parricides, did not think that 
these (Christians) were to be heard at all. Sometimes even, when we affected to pity them, we were more 
cruelly violent against them, so as to torture them when they confessed, that they might deny, to wit, that 
they might not perish; making use of a perverse inquisition against them, not to elicit the truth, but to 
compel a falsehood. And if any one, by reason of greater weakness, overcome with suffering, and 
conquered, should deny that he was a Christian, we showed favour to him, as if by forswearing that name 
he had at once atoned for all his deeds by that simple denial. Do not you acknowledge that we felt and did 
the same as you feel and do? when, if reason and not the instigation of a demon were to judge, they 
should rather have been pressed not to disavow themselves Christians, but to confess themselves guilty of 
incests, of abominations, of sacred rites polluted, of infants immolated. For with these and such as these 
stories, did those same demons fill up the ears of the ignorant against us, to the horror of their execration. 
Nor yet was it wonderful, since the common report of men, which is, always fed by the scattering of 
falsehoods, is wasted away when the truth is brought to light. Thus this is the business of demons, for by 
them false rumours are both sown and cherished. Thence arises what you say that you hear, that an ass’s 
head is esteemed among us a divine thing. Who is such a fool as to worship this? Who is so much more 
foolish as to believe that it is an object of worship? unless that you even consecrate whole asses in your 
stables, together with your Epona, and religiously devour those same asses with Isis. Also you offer up 
and worship the heads of oxen and of wethers, and you dedicate gods mingled also of a goat and a man, 
and gods with the faces of dogs and lions. Do you not adore and feed Apis the ox, with the Egyptians? And 
you do not condemn their sacred rites instituted in honour of serpents, and crocodiles, and other beasts, 
and birds, and fishes, of which if any one were to kill one of these gods, he is even punished with death. 
These same Egyptians, together with very many of you, are not more afraid of Isis than they are of the 
pungency of onions, nor of Serapis more than they tremble at the basest noises produced by the foulness 
of their bodies. He also who fables against us about our adoration of the members of the priest, tries to 
confer upon us what belongs really to himself. (Ista enim impudicitae eorum forsitan sacra sint, apud quos 
sexus omnis membris omnibus prostat, apud quos iota impudicitia vocatur urbanitas; qui scortorum 
licentiae invident, qui medios viros lambunt, libidinoso ore inguinibus inhaerescunt, homines malae 
linguae etiam si tacerent, quos prius taedescit impudicitiae suae quam pudescit.) Abomination! they suffer 
on themselves such evil deeds, as no age is so effeminate as to be able to bear, and no slavery so cruel as 
to be compelled to endure. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


ARGUMENT: NOR IS IT MORE TRUE THAT A MAN FASTENED TO A CROSS ON ACCOUNT OF HIS CRIMES IS 
WORSHIPPED BY CHRISTIANS, FOR THEY BELIEVE NOT ONLY THAT HE WAS INNOCENT, BUT WITH REASON THAT 
HE WAS GOD. BUT, ON THE OTHER HAND, THE HEATHENS INVOKE THE DIVINE POWERS OF KINGS RAISED INTO 
GODS BY THEMSELVES; THEY PRAY TO IMAGES, AND BESEECH THEIR GENII 


“These, and such as these infamous things, we are not at liberty even to hear; it is even disgraceful with 
any more words to defend ourselves from such charges. For you pretend that those things are done by 
chaste and modest persons, which we should not believe to be done at all, unless you proved that they 
were true concerning yourselves. For in that you attribute to our religion the worship of a criminal and his 
cross, you wander far from the neighbourhood of the truth, in thinking either that a criminal deserved, or 
that an earthly being was able, to be believed God. Miserable indeed is that man whose whole hope is 
dependent on mortal man, for all his help is put an end to with the extinction of the man. The Egyptians 
certainly choose out a man for themselves whom they may worship; him alone they propitiate; him they 
consult about all things; to him they slaughter victims; and he who to others is a god, to himself is 


certainly a man whether he will or no, for he does not deceive his own consciousness, if he deceives that 
of others. “Moreover, a false flattery disgracefully caresses princes and kings, not as great and chosen 
men, as is just, but as gods; whereas honour is more truly rendered to an illustrious man, and love is more 
pleasantly given to a very good man. Thus they invoke their deity, they supplicate their images, they 
implore their Genius, that is, their demon; and it is safer to swear falsely by the genius of Jupiter than by 
that of a king. Crosses, moreover, we neither worship nor wish for. You, indeed, who consecrate gods of 
wood, adore wooden crosses perhaps as parts of your gods. For your very standards, as well as your 
banners; and flags of your camp, what else are they but crosses glided and adorned? Your victorious 
trophies not only imitate the appearance of a simple cross, but also that of a man affixed to it. We 
assuredly see the sign of a cross, naturally, in the ship when it is carried along with swelling sails, when it 
glides forward with expanded oars; and when the military yoke is lifted up, it is the sign of a cross; and 
when a man adores God with a pure mind, with hands outstretched. Thus the sign of the cross either is 
sustained by a natural reason, or your own religion is formed with respect to it. 


CHAPTER XXX 


ARGUMENT: THE STORY ABOUT CHRISTIANS DRINKING THE BLOOD OF AN INFANT THAT THEY HAVE 
MURDERED, IS A BAREFACED CALUMNY. BUT THE GENTILES, BOTH CRUELLY EXPOSE THEIR CHILDREN NEWLY 
BORN, AND BEFORE THEY ARE BORN DESTROY THEM BY A CRUEL ABORTION. CHRISTIANS ARE NEITHER 
ALLOWED TO SEE NOR TO HEAR OF MANSLAUGHTER 


“And now I should wish to meet him who says or believes that we are initiated by the slaughter and blood 
of an infant. Think you that it can be possible for so tender, so little a body to receive those fatal wounds; 
for any one to shed, pour forth, and drain that new blood of a youngling, and of a man scarcely come into 
existence? No one can believe this, except one who can dare to do it. And I see that you at one time 
expose your begotten children to wild beasts and to birds; at another, that you crush them when strangled 
with a miserable kind of death. There are some women who, by drinking medical preparations, extinguish 
the source of the future man in their very bowels, and thus commit a parricide before they bring forth. 
And these things assuredly come down from the teaching of your gods. For Saturn did not expose his 
children, but devoured them. With reason were infants sacrificed to him by parents in some parts of 
Africa, caresses and kisses repressing their crying, that a weeping victim might not be sacrificed. 
Moreover, among the Tauri of Pontus, and to the Egyptian Busiris, it was a sacred rite to immolate their 
guests, and for the Galli to slaughter to Mercury human, or rather inhuman, sacrifices. The Roman 
sacrificers buried living a Greek man and a Greek woman, a Gallic man and a Gallic woman; and to this 
day, Jupiter Latiaris is worshipped by them with murder; and, what is worthy of the son of Saturn, he is 
gorged with the blood of an evil and criminal man. I believe that he himself taught Catiline to conspire 
under a compact of blood, and Bellona to steep her sacred rites with a draught of human gore, and taught 
men to heal epilepsy with the blood of a man, that is, with a worse disease. They also are not unlike to him 
who devour the wild beasts from the arena, besmeared and stained with blood, or fattened with the limbs 
or the entrails of men. To us it is not lawful either to see or to hear of homicide; and so much do we shrink 
from human blood, that we do not use the blood even of eatable animals in our food. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


ARGUMENT: THE CHARGE OF OUR ENTERTAINMENTS BEING POLLUTED WITH INCEST, IS ENTIRELY OPPOSED TO 
ALL PROBABILITY, WHILE IT IS PLAIN THAT GENTILES ARE ACTUALLY GUILTY OF INCEST. THE BANQUETS OF 
CHRISTIANS ARE NOT ONLY MODEST, BUT TEMPERATE. IN FACT, INCESTUOUS LUST IS SO UNHEARD OF, THAT 
WITH MANY EVEN THE MODEST ASSOCIATION OF THE SEXES GIVES RISE TO A BLUSH 


“And of the incestuous banqueting, the plotting of demons has falsely devised an enormous fable against 
us, to stain the glory of our modesty, by the loathing excited by an outrageous infamy, that before 
inquiring into the truth it might turn men away from us by the terror of an abominable charge. It was thus 
your own Fronto acted in this respect: he did not produce testimony, as one who alleged a charge, but he 
scattered reproaches as a rhetorician. For these things have rather originated from your own nations. 
Among the Persians, a promiscuous association between sons and mothers is allowed. Marriages with 
sisters are legitimate among the Egyptians and in Athens. Your records and your tragedies, which you 
both read and hear with pleasure, glory in incests: thus also you worship incestuous gods, who have 
intercourse with mothers, with daughters, with sisters. With reason, therefore, is incest frequently 
detected among you, and is continually permitted. Miserable men, you may even, without knowing it, rush 
into what is unlawful: since you scatter your lusts promiscuously, since you everywhere beget children, 
since you frequently expose even those who are born at home to the mercy of others, it is inevitable that 
you must come back to your own children, and stray to your own offspring. Thus you continue the story of 
incest, even although you have no consciousness of your crime. But we maintain our modesty not in 
appearance, but in our heart we gladly abide by the bond of a single marriage; in the desire of 
procreating, we know either one wife, or none at all. We practise sharing in banquets, which are not only 
modest, but also sober: for we do not indulge in entertainments nor prolong our feasts with wine; but we 
temper our joyousness with gravity, with chaste discourse, and with body even more chaste (divers of us 
unviolated) enjoy rather than make a boast of a perpetual virginity of a body. So far, in fact, are they from 
indulging in incestuous desire, that with some even the (idea of a) modest intercourse of the sexes causes 


a blush. Neither do we at once stand on the level of the lowest of the people, if we refuse your honours 
and purple robes; and we are not fastidious, if we all have a discernment of one good, but are assembled 
together with the same quietness with which we live as individuals; and we are not garrulous in corners, 
although you either blush or are afraid to hear us in public. And that day by day the number of us is 
increased, is not a ground for a charge of error, but is a testimony which claims praise; for, in a fair mode 
of life, our actual number both continues and abides undiminished, and strangers increase it. Thus, in 
short, we do not distinguish our people by some small bodily mark, as you suppose, but easily enough by 
the sign of innocency and modesty. Thus we love one another, to your regret, with a mutual love, because 
we do not know how to hate. Thus we call one another, to your envy, brethren: as being men born of one 
God and Parent, and companions in faith, and as fellow-heirs in hope. You, however, do not recognise one 
another, and you are cruel in your mutual hatreds; nor do you acknowledge one another as brethren, 
unless indeed for the purpose of fratricide. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


ARGUMENT: NOR CAN IT BE SAID THAT THE CHRISTIANS CONCEAL WHAT THEY WORSHIP BECAUSE THEY HAVE 
NO TEMPLES AND NO ALTARS, INASMUCH AS THEY ARE PERSUADED THAT GOD CAN BE CIRCUMSCRIBED BY NO 
TEMPLE, AND THAT NO LIKENESS OF HIM CAN BE MADE. BUT HE IS EVERYWHERE PRESENT, SEES ALL THINGS, 
EVEN THE MOST SECRET THOUGHTS OF OUR HEARTS; AND WE LIVE NEAR TO HIM, AND IN HIS PROTECTION 


“But do you think that we conceal what we worship, if we have not temples and altars? And yet what 
image of God shall I make, since, if you think rightly, man himself is the image of God? What temple shall I 
build to Him, when this whole world fashioned by His work cannot receive Him? And when I, a man, dwell 
far and wide, shall I shut up the might of so great majesty within one little building? Were it not better 
that He should be dedicated in our mind, consecrated in our inmost heart? Shall I offer victims and 
sacrifices to the Lord, such as He has produced for my use, that I should throw back to Him His own gift? 
It is ungrateful when the victim fit for sacrifice is a good disposition, and a pure mind, and a sincere 
judgment. Therefore he who cultivates innocence supplicates God; he who cultivates justice makes 
offerings to God; he who abstains from fraudulent practices propitiates God; he who snatches man from 
danger slaughters the most acceptable victim. These are our sacrifices, these are our rites of God’s 
worship; thus, among us, he who is most just is he who is most religious. But certainly the God whom we 
worship we neither show nor see. Verily for this reason we believe Him to be God, that we can be 
conscious of Him, but cannot see Him; for in His works, and in all the movements of the world, we behold 
His power ever present when He thunders, lightens, darts His bolts, or when He makes all bright again. 
Nor should you wonder if you do not see God. By the wind and by the blasts of the storm all things are 
driven on and shaken, are agitated, and yet neither wind nor tempest comes under our eyesight. Thus we 
cannot look upon the sun, which is the cause of seeing to all creatures: the pupil of the eye is with drawn 
from his rays, the gaze of the beholder is dimmed; and if you look too long, all power of sight is 
extinguished. What! can you sustain the Architect of the sun Himself, the very source of light, when you 
turn yourself away from His lightnings, and hide yourself from His thunderbolts? Do you wish to see God 
with your carnal eyes, when you are neither able to behold nor to grasp your own soul itself, by which you 
are enlivened and speak? But, moreover, it is said that God is ignorant of man’s doings; and being 
established in heaven, He can neither survey all nor know individuals. Thou errest, O man, and art 
deceived; for from where is God afar off, when all things heavenly and earthly, and which are beyond this 
province of the universe, are known to God, are full of God? Everywhere He is not only very near to us, 
but He is infused into us. Therefore once more look upon the sun: it is fixed fast in the heaven, yet it is 
diffused over all lands equally; present everywhere, it is associated and mingled with all things; its 
brightness is never violated. How much more God, who has made all things, and looks upon all things, 
from whom there can be nothing secret, is present in the darkness, is present in our thoughts, as if in the 
deep darkness. Not only do we act in Him, but also, I had almost said, we live with Him. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


ARGUMENT: THAT EVEN IF GOD BE SAID TO HAVE NOTHING AVAILED THE JEWS, CERTAINLY THE WRITERS OF 
THE JEWISH ANNALS ARE THE MOST SUFFICIENT WITNESSES THAT THEY FORSOOK GOD BEFORE THEY WERE 
FORSAKEN BY HIM 


“Neither let us flatter ourselves concerning our multitude. We seem many to ourselves, but to God we are 
very few. We distinguish peoples and nations; to God this whole world is one family. Kings only know all 
the matters of their kingdom by the ministrations of their servants: God has no need of information. We 
not only live in His eyes, but also in His bosom. But it is objected that it availed the Jews nothing that they 
themselves worshipped the one God with altars and temples, with the greatest superstition. You are guilty 
of ignorance if you are recalling later events while you are forgetful or unconscious of former ones. For 
they themselves also, as long as they worshipped our God—and He is the same God of all—with chastity, 
innocency, and religion, as long as they obeyed His wholesome precepts, from a few became innumerable, 
from poor became rich, from being servants became kings; a few overwhelmed many; unarmed men 
overwhelmed armed ones as they fled from them, following them up by God’s command, and with the 
elements striving on their behalf. Carefully read over their Scriptures, or if you are better pleased with 
the Roman writings, inquire concerning the Jews in the books (to say nothing of ancient documents) of 


Flavius Josephus or Antoninus Julianus, and you shall know that by their wickedness they deserved this 
fortune, and that nothing happened which had not before been predicted to them, if they should persevere 
in their obstinacy. Therefore you will understand that they forsook before they were forsaken, and that 
they were not, as you impiously say, taken captive with their God, but they were given up by God as 
deserters from His discipline. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


ARGUMENT: MOREOVER, IT IS NOT AT ALL TO BE WONDERED AT IF THIS WORLD IS TO BE CONSUMED BY FIRE, 
SINCE EVERYTHING WHICH HAS A BEGINNING HAS ALSO AN END. AND THE ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS ARE NOT 
AVERSE FROM THE OPINION OF THE PROBABLE BURNING UP OF THE WORLD. YET IT IS EVIDENT THAT GOD, 
HAVING MADE MAN FROM NOTHING, CAN RAISE HIM UP FROM DEATH INTO LIFE. AND ALL NATURE SUGGESTS 
A FUTURE RESURRECTION 


“Further, in respect of the burning up of the world, it is a vulgar error not to believe either that fire will 
fall upon it in an unforeseen way, or that the world will be destroyed by it. For who of wise men doubts, 
who is ignorant, that all things which have had a beginning perish, all things which are made come to an 
end? The heaven also, with all things which are contained in heaven, will cease even as it began. The 
nourishment of the seas by the sweet waters of the springs shall pass away into the power of fire. The 
Stoics have a constant belief that, the moisture being dried up, all this world will take fire; and the 
Epicureans have the very same opinion concerning the conflagration of the elements and the destruction 
of the world. Plato speaks, saying that parts of the world are now inundated, and are now burnt up by 
alternate changes; and although he says that the world itself is constructed perpetual and indissoluble, 
yet he adds that to God Himself, the only artificer, it is both dissoluble and mortal. Thus it is no wonder if 
that mass be destroyed by Him by whom it was reared. You observe that philosophers dispute of the same 
things that we are saying, not that we are following up their tracks, but that they, from the divine 
announcements of the prophets, imitated the shadow of the corrupted truth. Thus also the most illustrious 
of the wise men, Pythagoras first, and Plato chiefly, have delivered the doctrine of resurrection with a 
corrupt and divided faith; for they will have it, that the bodies being dissolved, the souls alone both abide 
for ever, and very often pass into other new bodies. To these things they add also this, by way of 
misrepresenting the truth, that the souls of men return into cattle, birds, and beasts. Assuredly such an 
opinion as that is not worthy of a philosopher’s inquiry, but of the ribaldry of a buffoon. But for our 
argument it is sufficient, that even in this your wise men do in some measure harmonize with us. But who 
is so foolish or so brutish as to dare to deny that man, as he could first of all be formed by God, so can 
again be re-formed; that he is nothing after death, and that he was nothing before he began to exist; and 
as from nothing it was possible for him to be born, so from nothing it may be possible for him to be 
restored? Moreover, it is more difficult to begin that which is not, than to repeat that which has been. Do 
you think that, if anything is withdrawn from our feeble eyes, it perishes to God? Every body, whether it is 
dried up into dust, or is dissolved into moisture, or is compressed into ashes, or is attenuated into smoke, 
is withdrawn from us, but it is reserved for God in the custody of the elements. Nor, as you believe, do we 
fear any loss from sepulture, but we adopt the ancient and better custom of burying in the earth. See, 
therefore, how for our consolation all nature suggests a future resurrection. The sun sinks down and 
arises, the stars pass away and return, the flowers die and revive again, after their wintry decay the 
shrubs resume their leaves, seeds do not flourish again. unless they are rotted: thus the body in the 
sepulchre is like the trees which in winter hide their verdure with a deceptive dryness. Why are you in 
haste for it to revive and return, while the winter is still raw? We must wait also for the spring-time of the 
body. And I am not ignorant that many, in the consciousness of what they deserve, rather desire than 
believe that they shall be nothing after death; for they would prefer to be altogether extinguished, rather 
than to be restored for the purpose of punishment. And their error also is enhanced, both by the liberty 
granted them in this life, and by God’s very great patience, whose judgment, the more tardy it is, is so 
much the more just. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


ARGUMENT: RIGHTEOUS AND PIOUS MEN SHALL BE REWARDED WITH NEVER-ENDING FELICITY, BUT 
UNRIGHTEOUS MEN SHALL BE VISITED WITH ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. THE MORALS OF CHRISTIANS ARE FAR 
MORE HOLY THAN THOSE OF THE GENTILES 


“And yet men are admonished in the books and poems of the most learned poets of that fiery river, and of 
the heat flowing in manifold turns from the Stygian marsh,—things which, prepared for eternal torments, 
and known to them by the information of demons and from the oracles of their prophets, they have 
delivered to us. And therefore among them also even king Jupiter himself swears religiously by the 
parching banks and the black abyss; for, with foreknowledge of the punishment destined to him, with his 
worshippers, he shudders. Nor is there either measure or termination to these torments. There the 
intelligent fire burns the limbs and restores them, feeds on them and nourishes them. As the fires of the 
thunderbolts strike upon the bodies, and do not consume them; as the fires of Mount AEtna and of Mount 
Vesuvius, and of burning lands everywhere, glow, but are not wasted; so that penal fire is not fed by the 
waste of those who burn, but is nourished by the unexhausted eating away of their bodies. But that they 
who know not God are deservedly tormented as impious, as unrighteous persons, no one except a profane 


man hesitates to believe, since it is not less wicked to be ignorant of, than to offend the Parent of all, and 
the Lord of all. And although ignorance of God is sufficient for punishment, even as knowledge of Him is 
of avail for pardon, yet if we Christians be compared with you, although in some things our discipline is 
inferior, yet we shall be found much better than you. For you forbid, and yet commit, adulteries; we are 
born men only for our own wives: you punish crimes when committed; with us, even to think of crimes is 
to sin: you are afraid of those who are aware of what you do; we are even afraid of our own conscience 
alone, without which we cannot exist: finally, from your numbers the prison boils over; but there is no 
Christian there, unless he is accused on account of his religion, or a deserter. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


ARGUMENT: FATE IS NOTHING, EXCEPT SO FAR AS FATE IS GOD. MAN’S MIND IS FREE, AND THEREFORE SO IS 
HIS ACTION: HIS BIRTH IS NOT BROUGHT INTO JUDGMENT. IT IS NOT A MATTER OF INFAMY, BUT OF GLORY, 
THAT CHRISTIANS ARE REPROACHED FOR THEIR POVERTY; AND THE FACT THAT THEY SUFFER BODILY EVILS IS 
NOT AS A PENALTY, BUT AS A DISCIPLINE 


“Neither let any one either take comfort from, or apologize for what happens from fate. Let what happens 
be of the disposition of fortune, yet the mind is free; and therefore man’s doing, not his dignity, is judged. 
For what else is fate than what God has spoken of each one of us? who, since He can foresee our 
constitution, determines also the fates for us, according to the deserts and the qualities of individuals. 
Thus in our case it is not the star under which we are born that is punished, but the particular nature of 
our disposition is blamed. And about fate enough is said; or if, in consideration of the time, we have 
spoken too little, we shall argue the matter at another time more abundantly and more fully. But that 
many of us are called poor, this is not our disgrace, but our glory; for as our mind is relaxed by luxury, so 
it is strengthened by frugality. And yet who can be poor if he does not want, if he does not crave for the 
possessions of others, if he is rich towards God? He rather is poor, who, although he has much, desires 
more. Yet I will speak according as I feel. No one can be so poor as he is born. Birds live without any 
patrimony, and day by day the cattle are fed; and yet these creatures are born for us—all of which things, 
if we do not lust after, we possess. Therefore, as he who treads a road is the happier the lighter he walks, 
so happier is he in this journey of life who lifts himself along in poverty, and does not breathe heavily 
under the burden of riches. And yet even if we thought wealth useful to us, we should ask it of God. 
Assuredly He might be able to indulge us in some measure, whose is the whole; but we would rather 
despise riches than possess them: we desire rather innocency, we rather entreat for patience, we prefer 
being good to being prodigal; and that we feel and suffer the human mischiefs of the body is not 
punishment—it is warfare. For fortitude is strengthened by infirmities, and calamity is very often the 
discipline of virtue; in addition, strength both of mind and of body grows torpid without the exercise of 
labour. Therefore all your mighty men whom you announce as an example have flourished illustriously by 
their afflictions. And thus God is neither unable to aid us, nor does He despise us, since He is both the 
ruler of all men and the lover of His own people. But in adversity He looks into and searches out each one; 
He weighs the disposition of every individual in dangers, even to death at last; He investigates the will of 
man, certain that to Him nothing can perish. Therefore, as gold by the fires, so are we declared by critical 
moments. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


ARGUMENT: TORTURES MOST UNJUSTLY INFLICTED FOR THE CONFESSION OF CHRIST’S NAME ARE 
SPECTACLES WORTHY OF GOD. A COMPARISON INSTITUTED BETWEEN SOME OF THE BRAVEST OF THE 
HEATHENS AND THE HOLY MARTYRS. HE DECLARES THAT CHRISTIANS DO NOT PRESENT THEMSELVES AT 
PUBLIC SHOWS AND PROCESSIONS, BECAUSE THEY KNOW THEM, WITH THE GREATEST CERTAINTY, TO BE NO 
LESS IMPIOUS THAN CRUEL 


“How beautiful is the spectacle to God when a Christian does battle with pain; when he is drawn up 
against threats, and punishments, and tortures; when, mocking the noise of death, he treads under foot 
the horror of the executioner; when he raises up his liberty against kings and princes, and yields to God 
alone, whose he is; when, triumphant and victorious, he tramples upon the very man who has pronounced 
sentence against him! For he has conquered who has obtained that for which he contends. What soldier 
would not provoke peril with greater boldness under the eyes of his general? For no one receives a reward 
before his trial, and yet the general does not give what he has not: he cannot preserve life, but he can 
make the warfare glorious. But God’s soldier is neither forsaken in suffering, nor is brought to an end by 
death. Thus the Christian may seem to be miserable; he cannot be really found to be so. You yourselves 
extol unfortunate men to the skies; Mucius Scaevola, for instance, who, when he had failed in his attempt 
against the king, would have perished among the enemies unless he had sacrificed his right hand. And 
how many of our people have borne that not their right hand only, but their whole body, should be burned 
—burned up without any cries of pain, especially when they had it in their power to be sent away! Do I 
compare men with Mucius or Aquilius, or with Regulus? Yet boys and young women among us treat with 
contempt crosses and tortures, wild beasts, and all the bugbears of punishments, with the inspired 
patience of suffering. And do you not perceive, O wretched men, that there is nobody who either is willing 
without reason to undergo punishment, or is able without God to bear tortures? Unless, perhaps, the fact 
has deceived you, that those who know not God abound in riches, flourish in honours, and excel in power. 
Miserable men! in this respect they are lifted up the higher, that they may fall down lower. For these are 


fattened as victims for punishment, as sacrifices they are crowned for the slaughter. Thus in this respect 
some are lifted up to empires and dominations, that the unrestrained exercise of power might make a 
market of their spirit to the unbridled licence that is characteristic of a ruined soul. For, apart from the 
knowledge of God, what solid happiness can there be, since death must come? Like a dream, happiness 
slips away before it is grasped. Are you a king? Yet you fear as much as you are feared; and however you 
may be surrounded with abundant followers, yet you are alone in the presence of danger. Are you rich? 
But fortune is ill trusted; and with a large travelling equipage the brief journey of life is not furnished, but 
burdened. Do you boast of the fasces and the magisterial robes? It is a vain mistake of man, and an empty 
worship of dignity, to glitter in purple and to be sordid in mind. Are you elevated by nobility of birth? do 
you praise your parents? Yet we are all born with one lot; it is only by virtue that we are distinguished. We 
therefore, who are estimated by our character and our modesty, reasonably abstain from evil pleasures, 
and from your pomps and exhibitions, the origin of which in connection with sacred things we know, and 
condemn their mischievous enticements. For in the chariot games who does not shudder at the madness 
of the people brawling among themselves? or at the teaching of murder in the gladiatorial games? In the 
scenic games also the madness is not less, but the debauchery is more prolonged: for now a mimic either 
expounds or shows forth adulteries; now nerveless player, while he feigns lust, suggests it; the same actor 
disgraces your gods by attributing to them adulteries, sighs, hatreds; the same provokes your tears with 
pretended sufferings, with vain gestures and expressions. Thus you demand murder, in fact, while you 
weep at it in fiction. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


ARGUMENT: CHRISTIANS ABSTAIN FROM THINGS CONNECTED WITH IDOL SACRIFICES, LEST ANY ONE SHOULD 
THINK EITHER THAT THEY YIELD TO DEMONS, OR THAT THEY ARE ASHAMED OF THEIR RELIGION. THEY DO NOT 
INDEED DESPISE ALL THE COLOUR AND SCENT OF FLOWERS, FOR THEY ARE ACCUSTOMED TO USE THEM 
SCATTERED ABOUT LOOSELY AND NEGLIGENTLY, AS WELL AS TO ENTWINE THEIR NECKS WITH GARLANDS; BUT 
TO CROWN THE HEAD OF A CORPSE THEY THINK SUPERFLUOUS AND USELESS. MOREOVER, WITH THE SAME 
TRANQUILLITY WITH WHICH THEY LIVE THEY BURY THEIR DEAD, WAITING WITH A VERY CERTAIN HOPE THE 
CROWN OF ETERNAL FELICITY. THEREFORE THEIR RELIGION, REJECTING ALL THE SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 
GENTILES, SHOULD BE ADOPTED AS TRUE BY ALL MEN 


“But that we despise the leavings of sacrifices, and the cups out of which libations have been poured, is 
not a confession of fear, but an assertion of our true liberty. For although nothing which comes into 
existence as an inviolable gift of God is corrupted by any agency, yet we abstain, lest any should think 
either that we are submitting to demons, to whom libation has been made, or that we are ashamed of our 
religion. But who is he who doubts of our indulging ourselves in spring flowers, when we gather both the 
rose of spring and the lily, and whatever else is of agreeable colour and odour among the flowers? For 
these we both use scattered loose and free, and we twine our necks with them in garlands. Pardon us, 
forsooth, that we do not crown our heads; we are accustomed to receive the scent of a sweet flower in our 
nostrils, not to inhale it with the back of our head or with our hair. Nor do we crown the dead. And in this 
respect I the more wonder at you, in the way in which you apply to a lifeless person, or to one who does 
not feel, a torch; or a garland to one who does not smell it, when either as blessed he does not want, or, 
being miserable, he has no pleasure in, flowers. Still we adorn our obsequies with the same tranquillity 
with which we live; and we do not bind to us a withering garland, but we wear one living with eternal 
flowers from God, since we, being both moderate and secure in the liberality of our God, are animated to 
the hope of future felicity by the confidence of His present majesty. Thus we both rise again in 
blessedness, and are already living in contemplation of the future. Then let Socrates the Athenian buffoon 
see to it, confessing that he knew nothing, although boastful in the testimony of a most deceitful demon; 
let Arcesilaus also, and Carneades, and Pyrrho, and all the multitude of the Academic philosophers, 
deliberate; let Simonides also for ever put off the decision of his opinion. We despise the bent brows of the 
philosophers, whom we know to be corrupters, and adulterers, and tyrants, and ever eloquent against 
their own vices. We who bear wisdom not in our dress, but in our mind, we do not speak great things, but 
we live them; we boast that we have attained what they have sought for with the utmost eagerness, and 
have not been able to find. Why are we ungrateful? why do we grudge if the truth of divinity has ripened 
in the age of our time? Let us enjoy our benefits, and let us in rectitude moderate our judgments; let 
superstition be restrained; let impiety be expiated; let true religion be preserved. 


CHAPTER XXXxIX 


ARGUMENT: WHEN OCTAVIUS HAD FINISHED THIS ADDRESS, MINUCIUS AND CAECILIUS SATE FOR SOME TIME 
IN ATTENTIVE AND SILENT WONDER. AND MINUCIUS INDEED KEPT SILENCE IN ADMIRATION OF OCTAVIUS, 
SILENTLY REVOLVING WHAT HE HAD HEARD 


When Octavius had brought his speech to a close, for some time we were struck into silence, and held our 
countenances fixed in attention and as for me, I was lost in the greatness of my admiration, that he had so 
adorned those things which it is easier to feel than to say, both by arguments and by examples, and by 
authorities derived from reading; and that he had repelled the malevolent objectors with the very 
weapons of the philosophers with which they are armed, and had moreover shown the truth not only as 
easy, but also as agreeable. 


CHAPTER XL 


ARGUMENT: THEN CAECILIUS EXCLAIMS THAT HE IS VANQUISHED BY OCTAVIUS; AND THAT, BEING NOW 
CONQUEROR OVER ERROR, HE PROFESSES THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. HE POSTPONES, HOWEVER, TILL THE 
MORROW HIS TRAINING IN THE FULLER BELIEF OF ITS MYSTERIES 


While, therefore, I was silently turning over these things in my own mind, Caecilius broke forth: “I 
congratulate as well my Octavius as myself, as much as possible on that tranquillity in which we live, and I 
do not wait for the decision. Even thus we have conquered: not unjustly do I assume to myself the victory. 
For even as he is my conqueror, so I am triumphant over error. Therefore, in what belongs to the 
substance of the question, I both confess concerning providence, and I yield to God; and I agree 
concerning the sincerity of the way of life which is now mine. Yet even still some things remain in my 
mind, not as resisting the truth, but as necessary to a perfect training of which on the morrow, as the sun 
is already sloping to his setting, we shall inquire at length in a more fitting and ready manner.” 


CHAPTER XLI 


ARGUMENT: FINALLY, ALL ARE PLEASED, AND JOYFULLY DEPART: CAECILIUS, THAT HE HAD BELIEVED; 
OCTAVIUS, THAT HE HAD CONQUERED; AND MINUCIUS, THAT THE FORMER HAD BELIEVED, AND THE LATTER 
HAD CONQUERED 


“But for myself,” said I, “I rejoice more fully on behalf of all of us; because also Octavius has conquered 
for me, in that the very great invidiousness of judging is taken away from me. Nor can I acknowledge by 
my praises the merit of his words: the testimony both of man, and of one man only, is weak. He has an 
illustrious reward from God, inspired by whom he has pleaded, and aided by whom he has gained the 
victory.” 


After these things we departed, glad and cheerful: Caecilius, to rejoice that he had believed; Octavius, 
that he had succeeded; and I, that the one had believed, and the other had conquered. 


COMMODIANUS 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. ROBERT ERNEST WALLIS, PH.D. 


The Instructions of Commodianus 


I 


PREFACE 


My preface sets forth the way to the wanderer and a good visitation when the goal of life shall have come, 
that he may become eternal—a thing which ignorant hearts disbelieve. I in like manner have wandered for 
a long time, by giving attendance upon heathen fanes, my parents themselves being ignorant. Thence at 
length I withdrew myself by reading concerning the law. I bear witness to the Lord; I grieve alas, the 
crowd of citizens! ignorant of what it loses in going to seek vain gods. Thoroughly taught by these things, 
I instruct the ignorant in the truth. 


II 


GOD’S INDIGNATION 


In the law, the Lord of heaven, and earth, and sea has commanded, saying, Worship not vain gods made by 
your own hands out of wood or gold, lest my wrath destroy you for such things. The people before Moses, 
unskilled, abiding without law, and ignorant of God, prayed to gods that perished, after the likenesses of 
which they fashioned vain idols. The Lord having brought the Jews out of the land of Egypt, subsequently 
imposed on them a law; and the Omnipotent enjoined these things, that they should serve Him alone, and 
not those idols. Moreover, in that law is taught concerning the resurrection, and the hope of living in 
happiness again in the world, if vain idols be forsaken and not worshipped. 


Ill 


THE WORSHIP OF DEMONS 


When Almighty God, to beautify the nature of the world, willed that that earth should be visited by angels, 
when they were sent down they despised His laws. Such was the beauty of women, that it turned them 
aside; so that, being contaminated, they could not return to heaven. Rebels from God, they uttered words 
against Him. Then the Highest uttered His judgment against them; and from their seed giants are said to 
have been born. By them arts were made known in the earth, and they taught the dyeing of wool, and 
everything which is done; and to them, when they died, men erected images. But the Almighty, because 
they were of an evil seed, did not approve that, when dead, they should be brought back from death. 
Whence wandering they now subvert many bodies, and it is such as these especially that ye this day 
worship and pray to as gods. 


IV 
SATURN 


And Saturn the old, if he is a god, how does he grow old? Or if he was a god, why was he driven by his 
terrors to devour his children? But because he was not a god, he consumed the bowels of his sons in a 
monstrous madness. He was a king upon earth, born in the mount Olympus; and he was not divine, but 
called himself a god. He fell into weakness of mind, and swallowed a stone for his son. Thus he became a 
god; of late he is called Jupiter. 


Vv 


JUPITER 


This Jupiter was born to Saturn in the island of Breta; and when he was grown up, he deprived his father 
of the kingdom. He then deluded the wives and sisters of the nobles. Moreover, Pyracmon, a smith, had 
made for him a sceptre. In the beginning God made the heaven, the earth, and the sea. But that frightful 
creature, born in the midst of time, went forth as a youth from a cave, and was nourished by stealth. 
Behold, that God is the author of all things, not that Jupiter. 


VI 


OF THE SAME JUPITER’S THUNDERBOLT 


Ye say, O fools, Jupiter thunders. It is he that hurls thunderbolts; and if it was childishness that thought 
thus, why for two hundred years have ye been babies? And will ye still be so always? Infancy is passed 
into maturity, old age does not enjoy trifles, the age of boyhood has departed; let the mind of youth in like 
manner depart. Your thoughts ought to belong to the character of men. Thou art then a fool, to believe 
that it is Jupiter that thunders. He, born on the earth, is nourished with goats’ milk. Therefore if Saturn 
had devoured him, who was it in those times that sent rain when he was dead? Especially, if a god may be 
thought to be born of a mortal father, Saturn grew old on the earth, and on the earth he died. There was 
none that predicted his previous birth. Or if he thunders, the law would have been given by him. The 
stories that the poets feign seduce you. He, however, reigned in Crete, and there died. He who to you is 
the Almighty became Alcmena’s lover; he himself would in like manner be in love with living men now if 
he were alive. Ye pray to unclean gods, and ye call them heavenly who are born of mortal seed from those 
giants. Ye hear and ye read that he was born in the earth: whence was it that that corrupter so well 
deserved to ascend into heaven? And the Cyclopes are said to have forged him a thunderbolt; for though 
he was immortal, he received arms from mortals. Ye have conveyed to heaven by your authority one guilty 
of so many crimes, and, moreover, a parricide of his own relations. 


VII 


OF THE SEPTIZONIUM AND THE STARS 


Your want of intelligence deceives you concerning the circle of the zone, and perchance from that you find 
out that you must pray to Jupiter. Saturn is told of there, but it is as a star, for he was driven forth by 
Jupiter, or let Jupiter be believed to be in the star. He who controlled the constellations of the pole, and 
the sower of the soil; he who made war with the Trojans, he loved the beautiful Venus. Or among the stars 
themselves Mars was caught with her by married jealousy: he is called the youthful god. Oh excessively 
foolish, to think that those who are born of Maia rule from the stars, or that they rule the entire nature of 
the world! Subjected to wounds, and themselves living under the dominion of the fates, obscene, 
inquisitive, warriors of an impious life; and they made sons, equally mortal with themselves, and were all 
terrible, foolish, strong, in the sevenfold girdle. If ye worship the stars, worship also the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, as well the ram, the bull, the twins, as the fierce lion; and finally, they go on into fishes,—cook 
them and you will prove them. A law without law is your refuge: what wishes to be, will prevail. A woman 
desires to be wanton; she seeks to live without restraint. Ye yourselves will be what ye wish for, and pray 
to as gods and goddesses. Thus I worshipped while I went astray, and now I condemn it. 


VII 


OF THE SUN AND MOON 


Concerning the Sun and Moon ye are in error, although they are in our immediate presence; in that ye, as 
I formerly did, think that you must pray to them. They, indeed, are among the stars; but they do not run of 
their own accord. The Omnipotent, when He established all things at first, placed them there with the 
stars, on the fourth day. And, indeed, He commanded in the law that none should worship them. Ye 
worship so many gods who promise nothing concerning life, whose law is not on the earth, nor are they 
themselves foretold. But a few priests seduce you, who say that any deity destined to die can be of 
service. Draw near now, read, and learn the truth. 


IX 
MERCURY 


Let your Mercury be depicted with a Saraballum, and with wings on his helmet or his cap, and in other 
respects naked. I see a marvellous thing, a god flying with a little satchel. Run, poor creatures, with your 
lap spread open when he flies, that he may empty his satchel: do ye from thence be prepared. Look on the 
painted one, since he will thus cast you money from on high: then dance ye securely. Vain man, art thou 
not mad, to worship painted gods in heaven? If thou knowest not how to live, continue to dwell with the 
beasts. 


Xx 


NEPTUNE 


Ye make Neptune a god descended from Saturn; and he wields a trident that he may spear the fishes. It is 
plain by his being thus provided that he is a sea-god. Did not he himself with Apollo raise up walls for the 
Trojans? How did that poor stone-mason become a god? Did not he beget the cyclops-monster? And was 
he himself when dead unable to live again, though his structure admitted of this? Thus begotten, he begot 
who was already once dead. 


XI 


APOLLO THE SOOTHSAYING AND FALSE 


Ye make Apollo a player on the cithara, and divine. Born at first of Maia, in the isle of Delos, subsequently, 
for offered wages, a builder, obeying the king Laomedon, he reared the walls of the Trojans. And he 
established himself, and ye are seduced into thinking him a god, in whose bones the love of Cassandra 
burned, whom the virgin craftily sported with, and, though a divine being, he is deceived. By his office of 
augur he was able to know the double-hearted one. Moreover rejected, he, though divine, departed 
thence. Him the virgin burnt up with her beauty, whom he ought to have burnt up; while she ought first of 
all to have loved the god who thus lustfully began to love Daphne, and still follows her up, wishing to 
violate the maid. The fool loves in vain. Nor can he obtain her by running. Surely, if he were a god, he 
would come up with her through the air. She first came under the roof, and the divine being remained 
outside. The race of men deceive you, for they were of a sad way of life. Moreover, he is said to have fed 
the cattle of Admetus. While in imposed sports he threw the quoit into the air, he could not restrain it as it 
fell, and it killed his friend. That was the last day of his companion Hyacinthus. Had he been divine, he 
would have foreknown the death of his friend. 


XII 


FATHER LIBER—BACCHUS 


Ye yourselves say that Father Liber was assuredly twice begotten. First of all he was born in India of 
Proserpine and Jupiter, and waging war against the Titans, when his blood was shed, he expired even as 
one of mortal men. Again, restored from his death, in another womb Semele conceived him again of 
Jupiter, a second Maia, whose womb being divided, he is taken away near to birth from his dead mother, 
and as a nursling is given to be nourished to Nisus. From this being twice born he is called Dionysus; and 
his religion is falsely observed in vanity; and they celebrate his orgies such that now they themselves 
seem to be either foolhardy or burlesquers of Mimnermomerus. They conspire in evil; they practise 
beforehand with pretended heat, that they may deceive others into saying that a deity is present. Hence 
you manifestly see men living a life like his, violently excited with the wine which he himself had pressed 
out; they have given him divine honour in the midst of their drunken excess. 


XIII 


THE UNCONQUERED ONE 


The unconquered one was born from a rock, if he is regarded as a god. Now tell us, then, on the other 
hand, which is the first of these two. The rock has overcome the god: then the creator of the rock has to 
be sought after. Moreover, you still depict him also as a thief; although, if he were a god, he certainly did 
not live by theft. Assuredly he was of earth, and of a monstrous nature. And he turned other people’s oxen 
into his caves; just as did Cacus, that son of Vulcan. 


XIV 


SYLVANUS 


Whence, again, has Sylvanus appeared to be a god? Perhaps it is agreeable so to call him from this, that 
the pipe sings sweetly because he bestows the wood; for, perhaps, it might not be so. Thou hast bought a 
venal master, when thou shalt have bought from him. Behold the wood fails! What is due to him? Art thou 
not ashamed, O fool, to adore such pictures? Seek one God who will allow you to live after death. Depart 
from such as have become dead in life. 


XV 


HERCULES 


Hercules, because he destroyed the monster of the Aventine Mount, who had been wont to steal the herds 
of Evander, is a god: the rustic mind of men, untaught also, when they wished to return thanks instead of 
praise to the absent thunderer, senselessly vowed victims as to a god to be besought, they made milky 
altars as a memorial to themselves. Thence it arises that he is worshipped in the ancient manner. But he is 
no god, although he was strong in arms. 


XVI 
OF THE GODS AND GODDESSES 


Ye say that they are gods who are plainly cruel, and ye say that genesis assigns the fates to you. Now, 
then, say to whom first of all sacred rites are paid. Between the ways on either side immature death is 


straying. If the fates give the generations, why do you pray to the god? Thou art vainly deceived who art 
seeking to beseech the manes, and thou namest them to be lords over thee who are fabricated. Or, 
moreover, I know not what women you pray to as goddesses—Bellona and Nemesis the goddesses, 
together with the celestial Fury, the Virgins and Venus, for whom your wives are weak in the loins. 
Besides, there are in the lanes other demons which are not as yet numbered, and are worn on the neck, so 
that they themselves cannot give to themselves an account. Plagues ought rather to be exported to the 
ends of the earth. 


XVII 


OF THEIR IMAGES 


A few wicked and empty poets delude you; while they seek with difficulty to procure their living, they 
adorn falsehood to be for others under the guise of mystery. Thence feigning to be smitten by some deity, 
they sing of his majesty, and weary themselves under his form. Ye have often seen the Dindymarii, with 
what a din they enter upon luxuries while they seek to feign the furies, or when they strike their backs 
with the filthy axe, although with their teaching they keep what they heal by their blood. Behold in what 
name they do not compel those who first of all unite themselves to them with a sound mind. But that they 
may take away a gift, they seek such minds. Thence see how all things are feigned. They cast a shadow 
over a simple people, lest they should believe, while they perish, the thing once for all proceeded in vanity 
from antiquity, that a prophet who uttered false things might be believed; but their majesty has spoken 
nought. 


XVIII 


OF AMMYDATES AND THE GREAT GOD 


We have already said many things of an abominable superstition, and yet we follow up the subject, lest we 
should be said to have passed anything over. And the worshippers worshipped their Ammydates after their 
manner. He was great to them when there was gold in the temple. They placed their heads under his 
power, as if he were present. It came to the highest point that Caesar took away the gold. The deity failed, 
or fled, or passed away into fire. The author of this wickedness is manifest who formed this same god, and 
falsely prophesying seduces so many and so great men, and only was silent about Him who was 
accustomed to be divine. For voices broke forth, as if with a changed mind, as if the wooden god were 
speaking into his ear. Say now yourselves if they are not false deities? From that prodigy how many has 
that prophet destroyed? He forgot to prophesy who before was accustomed to prophesy; so those 
prodigies are feigned among those who are greedy of wine, whose damnable audacity feigns deities, for 
they were carried about, and such an image was dried up. For both he himself is silent, and no one 
prophesies concerning him at all. But ye wish to ruin yourselves. 


XIX 


OF THE VAIN NEMESIACI 


Is it not ignominy, that a prudent man should be seduced and worship such a one, or say that a log is 
Diana? You trust a man who in the morning is drunk, costive, and ready to perish, who by art speaks 
falsely what is seen by him. While he lives strictly, he feeds on his own bowels. A detestable one defiles all 
the citizens; and he has attached to himself—a similar gathering being made—those with whom he feigns 
the history, that he may adorn a god. He is ignorant how to prophesy for himself; for others he dares it. He 
places it on his shoulder when he pleases, and again he places it down. Whirling round, he is turned by 
himself with the tree of the two-forked one, as if you would think that he was inspired with the deity of the 
wood. Ye do not worship the gods whom they themselves falsely announce; ye worship the priests 
themselves, fearing them vainly. But if thou art strong in heart, flee at once from the shrines of death. 


XX 
THE TITANS 


Ye say that the Titans are to you Tutans. Ye ask that these fierce ones should be silent under your roof, as 
so many Lares, shrines, images made like to a Titan. For ye foolishly adore those who have died by an evil 
death, not reading their own law. They themselves speak not, and ye dare to call them gods who are 
melted out of a brazen vessel; ye should rather melt them into little vessels for yourselves. 


XXI.—The Montesiani. 


Ye call the mountains also gods. Let them rule in gold, darkened by evil, and aiding with an averted mind. 
For if a pure spirit and a serene mind remained to you, thou thyself ought to examine for thyself 
concerning them. Thou art become senseless as a man, if thou thinkest that these can save thee, whether 
they rule or whether they cease. If thou seekest anything healthy, seek rather the righteousness of the 


law, that brings the help of salvation, and says that you are becoming eternal. For what you shall follow in 
vanity rejoices you for a time. Thou art glad for a brief space, and afterwards bewailest in the depths. 
Withdraw thyself from these, if thou wilt rise again with Christ. 


XXII 


THE DULNESS OF THE AGE 


Alas, I grieve, citizens, that ye are thus blinded by the world. One runs to the lot; another gazes on the 
birds; another, having shed the blood of bleating animals, calls forth the manes, and credulously desires to 
hear vain responses. When so many leaders and kings have taken counsel concerning life, what benefit 
has it been to them to have known even its portents? Learn, I beg you, citizens, what is good; beware of 
idol-fanes. Seek, indeed, all of you, in the law of the Omnipotent. Thus it has pleased the Lord of lords 
Himself in the heavens, that demons should wander in the world for our discipline. And yet, on the other 
hand, He has sent out His mandates, that they who forsake their altars shall become inhabitants of 
heaven. Whence I am not careful to argue this in a small treatise. The law teaches; it calls on you in your 
midst. Consider for yourselves. Ye have entered upon two roads; decide upon the right one. 


XXIII 


OF THOSE WHO ARE EVERYWHERE READY 


While thou obeyest the belly, thou sayest that thou art innocent; and, as if courteously, makest thyself 
everywhere ready. Woe to thee, foolish man! thou thyself lookest around upon death. Thou seekest in a 
barbarous fashion to live without law. Thou thyself hymnest thyself also to play upon a word, who feignest 
thyself simple. I live in simplicity with such a one. Thou believest that thou livest, whilst thou desirest to 
fill thy belly. To sit down disgracefully of no account in thy house, ready for feasting, and to run away from 
precepts. Or because thou believest not that God will judge the dead, thou foolishly makest thyself ruler of 
heaven instead of Him. Thou regardest thy belly as if thou canst provide for it. Thou seemest at one time 
to be profane, at another to be holy. Thou appearest as a suppliant of God, under the aspect of a tyrant. 
Thou shalt feel in thy fates by whose law thou art aided. 


XXIV 


OF THOSE WHO LIVE BETWEEN THE TWO 


Thou who thinkest that, by living doubtfully between the two, thou art on thy guard, goest on thy way 
stript of law, broken down by luxury. Thou art looking forward vainly to so many things, why seekest thou 
unjust things? And whatever thou hast done shall there remain to thee when dead. Consider, thou foolish 
one, thou wast not, and lo, thou art seen. Thou knowest not whence thou hast proceeded, nor whence 
thou art nourished. Thou avoidest the excellent and benignant God of thy life, and thy Governor, who 
would rather wish thee to live. Thou turnest thyself to thyself, and givest thy back to God. Thou drownest 
thyself in darkness, whilst thou thinkest thou art abiding in light. Why runnest thou in the synagogue to 
the Pharisees, that He may become merciful to thee, whom thou of thy own accord deniest? Thence thou 
goest abroad again; thou seekest healthful things. Thou wishest to live between both ways, but thence 
thou shalt perish. And, moreover, thou sayest, Who is He who has redeemed from death, that we may 
believe in Him, since there punishments are awarded? Ah! not thus, O malignant man, shall it be as thou 
thinkest. For to him who has lived well there is advantage after death. Thou, however, when one day thou 
diest, shalt be taken away in an evil place. But they who believe in Christ shall be led into a good place, 
and those to whom that delight is given are caressed; but to you who are of a double mind, against you is 
punishment without the body. The course of the tormentor stirs you up to cry out against your brother. 


XXV 


THEY WHO FEAR AND WILL NOT BELIEVE 


How long, O foolish man, wilt thou not acknowledge Christ? Thou avoidest the fertile field, and castest thy 
seeds on the sterile one. Thou seekest to abide in the wood where the thief is delaying. Thou sayest, I also 
am of God; and thou wanderest out of doors. Now at length, after so many invitations, enter within the 
palace. Now is the harvest ripe, and the time so many times prepared. Lo, now reap! What! dost thou not 
repent? Thence now, if thou hast not, gather the seasonable wines. The time of believing to life is present 
in the time of death. The first law of God is the foundation of the subsequent law. Thee, indeed, it assigned 
to believe in the second law. Nor are threats from Himself, but from it, powerful over thee. Now 
astounded, swear that thou wilt believe in Christ; for the Old Testament proclaims concerning Him. For it 
is needful only to believe in Him who was dead, to be able to rise again to live for all time. Therefore, if 
thou art one who disbelievest that these things shall be, at length he shall be overcome in his guilt in the 
second death. I will declare things to come in few words in this little treatise. In it can be known when 
hope must be preferred. Still I exhort you as quickly as possible to believe in Christ. 


XXVI 


TO THOSE WHO RESIST THE LAW OF CHRIST THE LIVING GOD 


Thou rejectest, unhappy one, the advantage of heavenly discipline, and rushest into death while wishing 
to stray without a bridle. Luxury and the shortlived joys of the world are ruining thee, whence thou shalt 
be tormented in hell for all time. They are vain joys with which thou art foolishly delighted. Do not these 
make thee to be a man dead? Cannot thirty years at length make thee a wise man? Ignorant how thou hast 
first strayed, look upon ancient time, thou thinkest now to enjoy here a joyous life in the midst of wrongs. 
These are the ruins of thy friends, wars, or wicked frauds, thefts with bloodshed: the body is vexed with 
sores, and groaning and wailing is indulged; whether a slight disease invade thee, or thou art held down 
by long sickness, or thou art bereaved of thy children, or thou mournest over a lost wife. All is a 
wilderness: alas, dignities are hurried down from their height by vices and poverty; doubly so, assuredly, if 
thou languishest long. And callest thou it life when this life of glass is mortal? Consider now at length that 
this time is of no avail, but in the future you have hope without the craft of living. Certainly the little 
children which have been snatched away desired to live. Moreover, the young men who have been 
deprived of life, perchance were preparing to grow old, and they themselves were making ready to enjoy 
joyful days; and yet we unwillingly lay aside all things in the world. I have delayed with a perverse mind, 
and I have thought that the life of this world was a true one; and I judged that death would come in like 
manner as ye did—that when once life had departed, the soul also was dead and perished. These things, 
however, are not so; but the Founder and Author of the world has certainly required the brother slain by a 
brother. Impious man, say, said He, where is thy brother? and he denied. For the blood of thy brother has 
cried aloud to Me to heaven. Thou art tormented, I see, when thou thoughtest to feel nothing; but he lives 
and occupies the place on the right hand. He enjoys delights which thou, O wicked one, hast lost; and 
when thou hast called back the world, he also has gone before, and will be immortal: for thou shalt wail in 
hell. Certainly God lives, who makes the dead to live, that He may give worthy rewards to the innocent 
and to the good; but to the fierce and impious, cruel hell. Commence, O thou who art led away, to perceive 
the judgments of God. 


XXVII 


O FOOL, THOU DOST NOT DIE TO GOD 


O fool, thou dost not absolutely die; nor, when dead, dost thou escape the lofty One. Although thou 
shouldst arrange that when dead thou perceivest nothing, thou shalt foolishly be overcome. God the 
Creator of the world liveth, whose laws cry out that the dead are in existence. But thou, whilst recklessly 
thou seekest to live without God, judgest that in death is extinction, and thinkest that it is absolute. God 
has not ordered it as thou thinkest, that the dead are forgetful of what they have previously done. Now 
has the governor made for us receptacles of death, and after our ashes we shall behold them. Thou art 
stripped, O foolish one, who thinkest that by death thou art not, and hast made thy Ruler and Lord to be 
able to do nothing. But death is not a mere vacuity, if thou reconsiderest in thine heart. Thou mayest know 
that He is to be desired, for late thou shalt perceive Him. Thou wast the ruler of the flesh; certainly flesh 
ruled not thee. Freed from it, the former is buried; thou art here. Rightly is mortal man separated from 
the flesh. Therefore mortal eyes will not be able to be equalled (to divine things). Thus our depth keeps us 
from the secret of God. Give thou now, whilst in weakness thou art dying, the honour to God, and believe 
that Christ will bring thee back living from the dead. Thou oughtest to give praises in the church to the 
omnipotent One. 


XXVIII 
THE RIGHTEOUS RISE AGAIN 


Righteousness and goodness, peace and true patience, and care concerning one’s deeds, make to live 
after death. But a crafty mind, mischievous, perfidious, evil, destroys itself by degrees, and delays in a 
cruel death. O wicked man, hear now what thou gainest by thy evil deeds. Look on the judges of earth, 
who now in the body torture with terrible punishments; either chastisements are prepared for the 
deserving by the sword, or to weep in a long imprisonment. Dost thou, last of all, hope to laugh at the God 
of heaven and the Ruler of the sky, by whom all things were made? Thou ragest, thou art mad, and now 
thou takest away the name of God, from whom, moreover, thou shalt not escape; and He will award 
punishments according to your deeds. Now I would have you be cautious that thou come not to the 
burning of fire. Give thyself up at once to Christ, that goodness may attend thee. 


XXIX 


TO THE WICKED AND UNBELIEVING RICH MAN 


Thou wilt, O rich man, by insatiably looking too much to all thy wealth, squander those things to which 
thou art still seeking to cling. Thou sayest, I do not hope when dead to live after such things as these. O 
ungrateful to the great God, who thus judgest thyself to be a god; to Him who, when thou knewest nothing 


of it, brought thee forth, and then nourished thee. He governs thy meadows; He, thy vineyards; He, thy 
herd of cattle; and He, whatever thou possessest. Nor dost thou give heed to these things; or thou, 
perchance, rulest all things. He who made the sky, and the earth, and the salt seas, decreed to give us 
back again ourselves in a golden age. And only if thou believest, thou livest in the secret of God. Learn 
God, O foolish man, who wishes thee to be immortal, that thou mayest give Him eternal thanks in thy 
struggle. His own law teaches thee; but since thou seekest to wander, thou disbelievest all things, and 
thence thou shalt go into hell. By and by thou givest up thy life; thou shalt be taken where it grieveth thee 
to be: there the spiritual punishment, which is eternal, is undergone; there are always wailings: nor dost 
thou absolutely die therein—there at length too late proclaiming the omnipotent God. 


XXX 


RICH MEN, BE HUMBLE 


Learn, O thou who art about to die, to show thyself good to all. Why, in the midst of the people, makest 
thou thyself to be another than thou art? Thou goest where thou knowest not, and ignorantly thence thou 
departest. Thou managest wickedly with thy very body; thou thirstest always after riches. Thou exaltest 
thyself too much on high; and thou bearest pride, and dost not willingly look on the poor. Now ye do not 
even feed your parents themselves when placed under you. Ah, wretched men, let ordinary men flee far 
from you. He lived, and I have destroyed him; the poor man cries out heureka. By and by thou shalt be 
driven with the furies of Charybdis, when thou thyself dost perish. Thus ye rich men are undisciplined, ye 
give a law to those, ye yourselves not being prepared. Strip thyself, O rich man turned away from God, of 
such evils, if assuredly, perchance, what thou hast seen done may aid thee. Be ye the attendant of God 
while ye have time. Even as the elm loves the vine, so love ye people of no account. Observe now, O 
barren one, the law which is terrible to the evil, and equally benignant to the good; be humble in 
prosperity. Take away, O rich men, hearts of fraud, and take up hearts of peace. And look upon your evil- 
doing. Do ye do good? I am here. 


XXXI 


TO JUDGES 


Consider the sayings of Solomon, all ye judges; in what way, with one word of his, he disparages you. How 
gifts and presents corrupt the judges, thence, thence follows the law. Ye always love givers; and when 
there shall be a cause, the unjust cause carries off the victory. Thus I am innocent; nor do I, a man of no 
account, accuse you, because Solomon openly raises the blasphemy. But your god is your belly, and 
rewards are your laws. Paul the apostle suggests this, I am not deceitful. 


XXXII 
TO SELF-PLEASERS 


If place or time is favourable, or the person has advanced, let there be a new judge. Why now art thou 
lifted up thence? Untaught, thou blasphemest Him of whose liberality thou livest. In such weakness thou 
dost not ever regard Him. Throughout advances and profits thou greedily presumest on fortune. There is 
no law to thee, nor dost thou discern thyself in prosperity. Although they may be counted of gold, let the 
strains of the pipe always be raving. If thou hast not adored the crucifixion of the Lord, thou hast 
perished. Both place and occasion and person are now given to thee, if, however, thou believest; but if not, 
thou shalt fear before Him. Bring thyself into obedience to Christ, and place thy neck under Him. To Him 
remains the honour and all the confidence of things. When the time flatters thee, be more cautious. Not 
foreseeing, as it behoves thee, the final awards of fate, thou art not able ever to live again without Christ. 


XXXII 


TO THE GENTILES 


O people, ferocious, without a shepherd, now at length wander not. For I also who admonish you was the 
same, ignorant, wandering. Now, therefore, take the likeness of your Lord. Raise upward your wild and 
roughened hearts. Enter stedfastly into the fold of your sylvan Shepherd, remaining safe from robbers 
under the royal roof. In the wood are wolves; therefore take refuge in the cave. Thou warrest, thou art 
mad; nor dost thou behold where thou abidest. Believe in the one God, that when dead thou mayest live, 
and mayest rise in His kingdom, when there shall be the resurrection to the just. 


XXXIV 
MOREOVER, TO IGNORANT GENTILES 


The unsubdued neck refuses to bear the yoke of labour. Then it delights to be satisfied with herbs in the 
rich plains. And still unwillingly is subdued the useful mare, and it is made to be less fierce when it is first 


brought into subjection. O people, O man, thou brother, do not be a brutal flock. Pluck thyself forth at 
length, and thyself withdraw thyself. Assuredly thou art not cattle, thou art not a beast, but thou art born 
a man. Do thou thyself wisely subdue thyself, and enter under arms. Thou who followest idols art nothing 
but the vanity of the age. Your trifling hearts destroy you when almost set free. There gold, garments, 
silver is brought to the elbows; there war is made; there love is sung of instead of psalms. Dost thou think 
it to be life, when thou playest or lookest forward to such things as these? Thou choosest, O ignorant one, 
things that are extinct; thou seekest golden things. Thence thou shalt not escape the plague, although 
thyself art divine. Thou seekest not that grace which God sent to be read of in the earth, but thus as a 
beast thou wanderest. The golden age before spoken of shall come to thee if thou believest, and again 
thou shalt begin to live always an immortal life. That also is permitted to know what thou wast before. 
Give thyself as a subject to God, who governs all things. 


XXXV 


OF THE TREE OF LIFE AND DEATH 


Adam was the first who fell, and that he might shun the precepts of God, Belial was his tempter by the 
lust of the palm tree. And he conferred on us also what he did, whether of good or of evil, as being the 
chief of all that was born from him; and thence we die by his means, as he himself, receding from the 
divine, became an outcast from the Word. We shall be immortal when six thousand years are 
accomplished. The tree of the apple being tasted, death has entered into the world. By this tree of death 
we are born to the life to come. On the tree depends the life that bears fruits—precepts. Now, therefore, 
pluck believingly the fruits of life. A law was given from the tree to be feared by the primitive man, 
whence comes death by the neglect of the law of the beginning. Now stretch forth your hand, and take of 
the tree of life. The excellent law of the Lord which follows has issued from the tree. The first law is lost; 
man eats whence he can, who adores the forbidden gods, the evil joys of life. Reject this partaking; it will 
suffice you to know what it should be. If you wish to live, surrender yourselves to the second law. Avoid 
the worship of temples, the oracles of demons; turn yourselves to Christ, and ye shall be associates with 
God. Holy is God’s law, which teaches the dead to live. God alone has commanded us to offer to Him the 
hymn of praise. All of you shun absolutely the law of the devil. 


XXXVI 


OF THE FOOLISHNESS OF THE CROSS 


I have spoken of the twofold sign whence death proceeded, and again I have said that thence life 
frequently proceeds; but the cross has become foolishness to an adulterous people. The awful King of 
eternity shadows forth these things by the cross, that they may now believe on Him. O fools, that live in 
death! Cain slew his younger brother by the invention of wickedness. Thence the sons of Enoch are said to 
be the race of Cain. Then the evil people increased in the world, which never transfers souls to God. To 
believe the cross came to be a dread, and they say that they live righteously. The first law was in the tree; 
and thence, too, the second. And thence the second law first of all overcame the terrible law with peace. 
Lifted up, they have rushed into vain prevarications. They are unwilling to acknowledge the Lord pierced 
with nails; but when His judgment shall come, they will then discern Him. But the race of Abel already 
believes on a merciful Christ. 


XXXVII 
THE FANATICS WHO JUDAIZE 


What! art thou half a Jew? wilt thou be half profane? Whence thou shalt not when dead escape the 
judgment of Christ. Thou thyself blindly wanderest, and foolishly goest in among the blind. And thus the 
blind leadeth the blind into the ditch. Thou goest whither thou knowest not, and thence ignorantly 
withdrawest. Let them who are learning go to the learned, and let the learned depart. But thou goest to 
those from whom thou canst learn nothing. Thou goest forth before the doors, and thence also thou goest 
to the idols. Ask first of all what is commanded in the law. Let them tell thee if it be commanded to adore 
the gods; for they are ignored in respect of that which they are especially able to do. But because they are 
guilty of that very crime, they relate nothing concerning the commandments of God save what is 
marvellous. Then, however, they blindly lead you with them into the ditch. There are deaths too well 
known by them to relate, or because the heaping up of the plough closes up the field. The Almighty would 
not have them understand their King. Why such a wickedness? He Himself took refuge from those bloody 
men. He gave Himself to us by a superadded law. Thence now they lie concealed with us, deserted by 
their King. But if you think that in them there is hope, you are altogether in error if you worship God and 
heathen temples. 


XXXVIIT 


TO THE JEWS 


Evil always, and recalcitrant, with a stiff neck ye wish not that ye should be overcome; thus ye will be 
heirs. Isaiah said that ye were of hardened heart. Ye look upon the law which Moses in wrath dashed to 
pieces; and the same Lord gave to him a second law. In that he placed his hope; but ye, half healed, reject 
it, and therefore ye shall not be worthy of the kingdom of heaven. 


XXXIX 


ALSO TO THE JEWS 


Look upon Leah, that was a type of the synagogue, which Jacob received as a sign, with eyes so weak; and 
yet he served again for the younger one beloved: a true mystery, and a type of our Church. Consider what 
was abundantly said of Rebecca from heaven; whence, imitating the alien, ye may believe in Christ. 
Thence come to Tamar and the offspring of twins. Look to Cain, the first tiller of the earth, and Abel the 
shepherd, who was an unspotted offerer in the ruin of his brother, and was slain by his brother. Thus 
therefore perceive, that the younger are approved by Christ. 


XL 


AGAIN TO THE SAME 


There is not an unbelieving people such as yours. O evil men! in so many places, and so often rebuked by 
the law of those who cry aloud. And the lofty One despises your Sabbaths, and altogether rejects your 
universal monthly feasts according to law, that ye should not make to Him the commanded sacrifices; who 
told you to throw a stone for your offence. If any should not believe that He had perished by an unjust 
death, and that those who were beloved were saved by other laws, thence that life was suspended on the 
tree, and believe not on Him. God Himself is the life; He Himself was suspended for us. But ye with 
indurated heart insult Him. 


XLI 


OF THE TIME OF ANTICHRIST 


Isaiah said: This is the man who moveth the world and so many kings, and under whom the land shall 
become desert. Hear ye how the prophet foretold concerning him. I have said nothing elaborately, but 
negligently. Then, doubtless, the world shall be finished when he shall appear. He himself shall divide the 
globe into three ruling powers, when, moreover, Nero shall be raised up from hell, Elias shall first come to 
seal the beloved ones; at which things the region of Africa and the northern nation, the whole earth on all 
sides, for seven years shall tremble. But Elias shall occupy the half of the time, Nero shall occupy half. 
Then the whore Babylon, being reduced to ashes, its embers shall thence advance to Jerusalem; and the 
Latin conqueror shall then say, I am Christ, whom ye always pray to; and, indeed, the original ones who 
were deceived combine to praise him. He does many wonders, since his is the false prophet. Especially 
that they may believe him, his image shall speak. The Almighty has given it power to appear such. The 
Jews, recapitulating Scriptures from him, exclaim at the same time to the Highest that they have been 
deceived. 


XLII 


OF THE HIDDEN AND HOLY PEOPLE OF THE ALMIGHTY CHRIST, THE LIVING GOD 


Let the hidden, the final, the holy people be longed for; and, indeed, let it be unknown by us where it 
abides, acting by nine of the tribes and a half... ,; and he has bidden to live by the former law. Now let us 
all live: the tradition of the law is new, as the law itself teaches, I point out to you more plainly. Two of the 
tribes and a half are left: wherefore is the half of the tribes separated from them? That they might be 
martyrs, when He should bring war on His elected ones into the world; or certainly the choir of the holy 
prophets would rise together upon the people who should impose a check upon them whom the obscene 
horses have slaughtered with kicking heel; nor would the band hurry rashly at any time to the gift of 
peace. Those of the tribes are withdrawn, and all the mysteries of Christ are fulfilled by them throughout 
the whole age. Moreover, they have arisen from the crime of two brothers, by whose auspices they have 
followed crime. Not undeservedly are these bloody ones thus scattered: they shall again assemble on 
behalf of the mysteries of Christ. But then the things told of in the law are hastening to their completion. 
The Almighty Christ descends to His elect, who have been darkened from our view for so long a time— 
they have become so many thousands—that is the true heavenly people. The son does not die before his 
father, then; nor do they feel pains in their bodies, nor polypus in their nostrils. They who cease depart in 
ripe years in their bed, fulfilling all the things of the law, and therefore they are protected. They are 
bidden to pass on the right side of their Lord; and when they have passed over as before, He dries up the 
river. Nor less does the Lord Himself also proceed with them. He has passed over to our side, they come 
with the King of heaven; and in their journey, what shall I speak of which God will bring to pass? 
Mountains subside before them, and fountains break forth. The creation rejoices to see the heavenly 
people. Here, however, they hasten to defend the captive matron. But the wicked king who possesses her, 


when he hears, flies into the parts of the north, and collects all his followers. Moreover, when the tyrant 
shall dash himself against the army of God, his soldiery are overthrown by the celestial terror; the false 
prophet himself is seized with the wicked one, by the decree of the Lord; they are handed over alive to 
Gehenna. From him chiefs and leaders are bidden to obey; then will the holy ones enter into the breasts of 
their ancient mother, that, moreover, they also may be refreshed whom he has evil persuaded. With 
various punishments he will torment those who trust in him; they come to the end, whereby offences are 
taken away from the world. The Lord will begin to give judgment by fire. 


XLIT 


OF THE END OF THIS AGE 


The trumpet gives the sign in heaven, the lion being taken away, and suddenly there is darkness with the 
din of heaven. The Lord casts down His eyes, so that the earth trembles. He cries out, so that all may hear 
throughout the world: Behold, long have I been silent while I bore your doings in such a time. They cry 
out together, complaining and groaning too late. They howl, they bewail; nor is there room found for the 
wicked. What shall the mother do for the sucking child, when she herself is burnt up? In the flame of fire 
the Lord will judge the wicked. But the fire shall not touch the just, but shall by all means lick them up. In 
one place they delay, but a part has wept at the judgment. Such will be the heat, that the stones 
themselves shall melt. The winds assemble into lightnings, the heavenly wrath rages; and wherever the 
wicked man fleeth, he is seized upon by this fire. There will be no succour nor ship of he sea. Amen flames 
on the nations, and the Medes and Parthians burn for a thousand years, as the hidden words of John 
declare. For then after a thousand years they are delivered over to Gehenna; and he whose work they 
were, with them are burnt up. 


XLIV 


OF THE FIRST RESURRECTION 


From heaven will descend the city in the first resurrection; this is what we may tell of such a celestial 
fabric. We shall arise again to Him, who have been devoted to Him. And they shall be incorruptible, even 
already living without death. And neither will there be any grief nor any groaning in that city. They shall 
come also who overcame cruel martyrdom under Antichrist, and they themselves live for the whole time, 
and receive blessings because they have suffered evil things; and they themselves marrying, beget for a 
thousand years. There are prepared all the revenues of the earth, because the earth renewed without end 
pours forth abundantly. Therein are no rains; no cold comes into the golden camp. No sieges as now, nor 
rapines, nor does that city crave the light of a lamp. It shines from its Founder. Moreover, Him it obeys; in 
breadth 12,000 furlongs and length and depth. It levels its foundation in the earth, but it raises its head to 
heaven. In the city before the doors, moreover, sun and moon shall shine; he who is evil is hedged up in 
torment, for the sake of the nourishment of the righteous. But from the thousand years God will destroy 
all those evils. 


XLV 


OF THE DAY OF JUDGMENT 


I add something, on account of unbelievers, of the day of judgment. Again, the fire of the Lord sent forth 
shall be appointed. The earth gives a true groan; then those who are making their journey in the last end, 
and then all unbelievers, groan. The whole of nature is converted in flame, which yet avoids the camp of 
His saints. The earth is burned up from its foundations, and the mountains melt. Of the sea nothing 
remains: it is overcome by the powerful fire. This sky perishes, and the stars and these things are 
changed. Another newness of sky and of everlasting earth is arranged. Thence they who deserve it are 
sent away in a second death, but the righteous are placed in inner dwelling-places. 


XLVI 
TO CATECHUMENS 


In few words, I admonish all believers in Christ, who have forsaken idols, for your salvation. In the first 
times, if in any way thou fallest into error, still, when entreated, do thou leave all things for Christ; and 
since thou hast known God, be a recruit good and approved, and let virgin modesty dwell with thee in 
purity. Let the mind be watchful for good things. Beware that thou fall not into former sins. In baptism the 
coarse dress of thy birth is washed. For if any sinful catechumen is marked with punishment, let him live 
in the signs of Christianity, although not without loss. The whole of the matter for thee is this, Do thou 
ever shun great sins. 


XLVI 
TO THE FAITHFUL 


I admonish the faithful not to hold their brethren in hatred. Hatreds are accounted impious by martyrs for 
the flame. The martyr is destroyed whose confession is of such kind; nor is it taught that the evil is 
expiated by the shedding of blood. A law is given to the unjust man that he may restrain himself. Thence 
he ought to be free from craft; so also oughtest thou. Twice dost thou sin against God, if thou extendest 
strifes to thy brother; whence thou shalt not avoid sin following thy former courses. Thou hast once been 
washed: shalt thou be able to be immersed again? 


XLVII 
O FAITHFUL, BEWARE OF EVIL 


The birds are deceived, and the beasts of the woods in the woods, by those very charms by which their 
ruin is ever accomplished, and caves as well as food deceive them as they follow; and they know not how 
to shun evil, nor are they restrained by law. Law is given to man, and a doctrine of life to be chosen, from 
which he remembers that he may be able to live carefully, and recalls his own place, and takes away those 
things which belong to death. He severely condemns himself who forsakes rule; either bound with iron, or 
cast down from his degree; or deprived of life, he loses what he ought to enjoy. Warned by example, do not 
sin gravely; translated by the laver, rather have charity; flee far from the bait of the mouse-trap, where 
there is death. Many are the martyrdoms which are made without shedding of blood. Not to desire other 
men’s goods; to wish to have the benefit of martyrdom; to bridle the tongue, thou oughtest to make thyself 
humble; not willingly to use force, nor to return force used against thee, thou wilt be a patient mind, 
understand that thou art a martyr. 


XLIX 


TO PENITENTS 


Thou art become a penitent; pray night and day; yet from thy Mother the Church do not far depart, and 
the Highest will be able to be merciful to thee. The confession of thy fault shall not be in vain. Equally in 
thy state of accusation learn to weep manifestly. Then, if thou hast a wound, seek herbs and a physician; 
and yet in thy punishments thou shalt be able to mitigate thy sufferings. For I will even confess that I 
alone of you am here, and that terror must be foregone. I have myself felt the destruction; and therefore I 
warn those who are wounded to walk more cautiously, to put thy hair and thy beard in the dust of the 
earth, and to be clothed in sackcloth, and to entreat from the highest King will aid thee, that thou perish 
not perchance from among the people. 


L 


WHO HAVE APOSTATIZED FROM GOD 


Moreover, when war is waged, or an enemy attacks, if one be able either to conquer or to be hidden, they 
are great trophies; but unhappy will he be who shall be taken by them. He loses country and king who has 
been unwilling to fight worthily for the truth, for his country, or for life. He ought to die rather than go 
under a barbarian king; and let him seek slavery who is willing to transfer himself to enemies without law. 
Then, if in warring thou shouldst die for thy king, thou hast conquered, or if thou hast given thy hands, 
thou hast perished uninjured by law. The enemy crosses the river; do thou hide under thy lurking-place; 
or, if he can enter or not, do not linger. Everywhere make thyself safe, and thy friends also; thou hast 
conquered. And take watchful care lest any one enter in that lurking-place. It will be an infamous thing if 
any one declares himself to the enemy. He who knows not how to conquer, and runs to deliver himself up, 
has weakly foregone praise for neither his own nor his country’s good. Then he was unwilling to live, since 
life itself will perish. If any one is without God, or profane from the enemy, they are become as sounding 
brass, or deaf as adders: such men ought abundantly to pray or to hide themselves. 


LI 


OF INFANTS 


The enemy has suddenly come flooding us over with war; and before they could flee, he has seized upon 
the helpless children. They cannot be reproached, although they are seen to be taken captive; nor, indeed, 
do I excuse them. Perhaps they have deserved it on account of the faults of their parents; therefore God 
has given them up. However, I exhort the adults that they run to arms, and that they should be born again, 
as it were, to their Mother from the womb. Let them avoid a law that is terrible, and always bloody, 
impious, intractable, living with the life of the beasts; for when another war by chance should be to be 
waged, he who should be able to conquer or even rightly to know how to beware. 


LII 


DESERTERS 


For deserters are not called so as all of one kind. One is wicked, another partially withdraws; but yet true 
judgments are decreed for both. So Christ is fought against, even as Caesar is obeyed. Seek the refuge of 
the king, if thou hast been a delinquent. Do thou implore of Him; do thou prostrate confess to Him: He will 
grant all things whose also are all our things. The camp being replaced, beware of sinning further; do not 
wander long as a soldier through caves of the wild beasts. Let it be sin to thee to cease from unmeasured 
doing. 


LIII 
TO THE SOLDIERS OF CHRIST 


When thou hast given thy name to the warfare, thou art held by a bridle. Therefore begin thou to put away 
thy former doings. Shun luxuries, since labour is threatening arms. With all thy virtue thou must obey the 
king’s command, if thou wishest to attain the last times in gladness. He is a good soldier, always wait for 
things to be enjoyed. Be unwilling to flatter thyself; absolutely put away sloth, that thou mayest daily be 
ready for what is set before thee. Be careful beforehand; in the morning revisit the standards. When thou 
seest the war, take the nearest contest. This is the king’s glory, to see the soldiery prepared. The king is 
present; desire that ye may fight beyond his hope. He makes ready gifts. He gladly looks for the victory, 
and assigns you to be a fit follower. Do thou be unwilling to spare thyself besides for Belial; be thou rather 
diligent, that he may give fame for your death. 


LIV 
OF FUGITIVES 


The souls of those that are lost deservedly of themselves separate themselves. Begotten of him, they again 
recur to those things which are his. The root of Cain, the accursed seed, breaks forth and takes refuge in 
the servile nation under a barbarian king; and there the eternal flame will torment on the day decreed. 
The fugitive will wander vaguely without discipline, loosed from law to go about through the defiles of the 
ways. These, therefore, are such whom no penalty has restrained. If they will not live, they ought to be 
seen by the idols. 


LV 


OF THE SEED OF THE TARES 


Of the seed of the tares, who stand mingled in the Church. When the times of the harvest are filled up, the 
tares that have sprung up are separated from the fruit, because God had not sent them. The husbandman 
separates all those collected tares. The law is our field; whoever does good in it, assuredly the Ruler 
Himself will afford a true repose, for the tares are burned with fire. If, therefore, you think that under one 
they are delaying, you are wrong. I designate you as barren Christians; cursed was the fig-tree without 
fruit in the word of the Lord, and immediately it withered away. Ye do not works; ye prepare no gift for the 
treasury, and yet ye thus vainly think to deserve well of the Lord. 


LVI 


TO THE DISSEMBLER 


Dost thou dissemble with the law that was given with such public announcement, crying out in the 
heavenly word of so many prophets? If a prophet had only cried out to the clouds, the word of the Lord 
uttered by him would surely suffice. The law of the Lord proclaims itself into so many volumes of 
prophets; none of them excuses wickedness; thus even thou wishest from the heart to see good things; 
thou art also seeking to live by deceits. Why, then, has the law itself gone forth with so much pains? Thou 
abusest the commands of the Lord, and yet thou callest thyself His son. Thou art seen, if thou wilt be such 
without reason. I say, the Almighty seeks the meek to be His sons, those who are upright with a good 
heart, those who are devoted to the divine law; but ye know already where He has plunged the wicked. 


LVII 


THAT WORLDLY THINGS ARE ABSOLUTELY TO BE AVOIDED 


If certain teachers, while looking for your gifts or fearing your persons, relax individual things to you, not 
only do I not grieve, but Iam compelled to speak the truth. Thou art going to vain shows with the crowd of 
the evil one, where Satan is at work in the circus with din. Thou persuadest thyself that everything that 
shall please thee is lawful. Thou art the offspring of the Highest, mingled with the sons of the devil. Dost 
thou wish to see the former things which thou hast renounced? Art thou again conversant with them? 
What shall the Anointed One profit thee? Or if it is permitted, on account of weakness, that thou foolishly 
profane . . . Love not the world, nor its contents. Such is God’s word, and it seems good to thee. Thou 
observest man’s command, and shunnest God’s. Thou trustedst to the gift whereby the teachers shut up 


their mouths, that they may be silent, and not tell thee the divine commands; while I speak the truth, as 
thou art bound look to the Highest. Assign thyself as a follower to Him whose son thou wast. If thou 
seekest to live, being a believing man, as do the Gentiles, the joys of the world remove thee from the 
grace of Christ. With an undisciplined mind thou seekest what thou presumest to be easily lawful, both thy 
dear actors and their musical strains; nor carest thou that the offspring of such an one should babble 
follies. While thou thinkest that thou art enjoying life, thou art improvidently erring. The Highest 
commands, and thou shunnest His righteous precepts. 


LVIII 


THAT THE CHRISTIAN SHOULD BE SUCH 


When the Lord says that man should eat bread with groaning, here what art thou now doing, who desirest 
to live with joy? Thou seekest to rescind the judgment uttered by the highest God when He first formed 
man; thou wishest to abandon the curb of the law. If the Almighty God have bidden thee live with sweat, 
thou who art living in pleasure wilt already be a stranger to Him. The Scripture saith that the Lord was 
angry with the Jews. Their sons, refreshed with food, rose up to play. Now, therefore, why do we follow 
these circumcised men? In what respect they perished, we ought to beware; the greatest part of you, 
surrendered to luxuries, obey them. Thou transgressest the law in staining thyself with dyes: against thee 
the apostle cries out; yea, God cries out by him. Your dissoluteness, says he, in itself ruins you. Be, then, 
such as Christ wishes you to be, gentle, and in Him joyful, for in the world you are sad. Run, labour, sweat, 
fight with sadness. Hope comes with labour, and the palm is given to victory. If thou wishest to be 
refreshed, give help and encouragement to the martyr. Wait for the repose to come in the passage of 
death. 


LIX 


TO THE MATRONS OF THE CHURCH OF THE LIVING GOD 


Thou wishest, O Christian woman, that the matrons should be as the ladies of the world. Thou surroundest 
thyself with gold, or with the modest silken garment. Thou givest the terror of the law from thy ears to the 
wind. Thou affectest vanity with all the pomp of the devil. Thou art adorned at the looking-glass with thy 
curled hair turned back from thy brow. And moreover, with evil purposes, thou puttest on false 
medicaments, on thy pure eyes the stibium, with painted beauty, or thou dyest thy hair that it may be 
always black. God is the overlooker, who dives into each heart. But these things are not necessary for 
modest women. Pierce thy breast with chaste and modest feeling. The law of God bears witness that such 
laws fail from the heart which believes; to a wife approved of her husband, let it suffice that she is so, not 
by her dress, but by her good disposition. To put on clothes which the cold and the heat or too much sun 
demands, only that thou mayest be approved modest, and show forth the gifts of thy capacity among the 
people of God. Thou who wast formerly most illustrious, givest to thyself the guise of one who is 
contemptible. She who lay without life, was raised by the prayers of the widows. She deserved this, that 
she should be raised from death, not by her costly dress, but by her gifts. Do ye, O good matrons, flee 
from the adornment of vanity; such attire is fitting for women who haunt the brothels. Overcome the evil 
one, O modest women of Christ. Show forth all your wealth in giving. 


LX 


TO THE SAME AGAIN 


Hear my voice, thou who wishest to remain a Christian woman, in what way the blessed Paul commands 
you to be adorned. Isaiah, moreover, the teacher and author that spoke from heaven, for he detests those 
who follow the wickedness of the world, says: The daughters of Zion that are lifted up shall be brought 
low. It is not right in God that a faithful Christian woman should be adorned. Dost thou seek to go forth 
after the fashion of the Gentiles, O thou who art consecrated to God? God’s heralds, crying aloud in the 
law, condemn such to be unrighteous women, who in such wise adorn themselves. Ye stain your hair; ye 
paint the opening of your eyes with black; ye lift up your pretty hair one by one on your painted brow; ye 
anoint your cheeks with some sort of ruddy colour laid on; and, moreover, earrings hang down with very 
heavy weight. Ye bury your neck with necklaces; with gems and gold ye bind hands worthy of God with an 
evil presage. Why should I tell of your dresses, or of the whole pomp of the devil? Ye are rejecting the law 
when ye wish to please the world. Ye dance in your houses; instead of psalms, ye sing love songs. Thou, 
although thou mayest be chaste, dost not prove thyself so by following evil things. Christ therefore makes 
you, such as you are, equal with the Gentiles. Be pleasing to the hymned chorus, and to an appeased 
Christ with ardent love fervently offer your savour to Christ. 


LXI 


IN THE CHURCH TO ALL THE PEOPLE OF GOD 


I, brethren, am not righteous who am lifted up out of the filth, nor do I exalt myself; but I grieve for you, 


as seeing that out of so great a people, none is crowned in the contest; certainly, even if he does not 
himself fight, yet let him suggest encouragement to others. Ye rebuke calamity; O belly, stuff yourself out 
with luxury. The brother labours in arms with a world opposed to him; and dost thou, stuffed with wealth, 
neither fight, nor place thyself by his side when he is fighting? O fool, dost not thou perceive that one is 
warring on behalf of many? The whole Church is suspended on such a one if he conquers. Thou seest that 
thy brother is withheld, and that he fights with the enemy. Thou desirest peace in the camp, he outside 
rejects it. Be pitiful, that thou mayest be before all things saved. Neither dost thou fear the Lord, who 
cries aloud with such an utterance; even He who commands us to give food even to our enemies. Look 
forward to thy meals from that Tobias who always on every day shared them entirely with the poor man. 
Thou seekest to feed him, O fool, who feedeth thee again. Dost thou wish that he should prepare for me, 
who is setting before him his burial? The brother oppressed with want, nearly languishing away, cries out 
at the splendidly fed, and with distended belly. What sayest thou of the Lord’s day? If he have not placed 
himself before, call forth a poor man from the crowd whom thou mayest take to thy dinner. In the tablets 
is your hope from a Christ refreshed. 


LXII 
TO HIM WHO WISHES FOR MARTYRDOM 


Since, O son, thou desirest martyrdom, hear. Be thou such as Abel was, or such as Isaac himself, or 
Stephen, who chose for himself on the way the righteous life. Thou indeed desirest that which is a matter 
suited for the blessed. First of all, overcome the evil one with thy good acts by living well; and when He 
thy King shall see thee, be thou secure. It is His own time, and we are living for both; so that if war fails, 
the martyrs shall go in peace. Many indeed err who say, With our blood we have overcome the wicked 
one; and if he remains, they are unwilling to overcome. He perishes by lying in wait, and the wicked thus 
feels it; but he that is lawful does not feel the punishments applied. With exclamation and with eagerness 
beat thy breast with thy fists. Even now, if thou hast conquered by good deeds, thou art a martyr in Him. 
Thou, therefore, who seekest to extol martyrdom with thy word, in peace clothe thyself with good deeds, 
and be secure. 


LXIII 
THE DAILY WAR 


Thou seekest to wage war, O fool, as if wars were at peace. From the first formed day in the end you fight. 
Lust precipitates you, there is war; fight with it. Luxury persuades, neglect it; thou hast overcome the war. 
Be sparing of abundance of wine, lest by means of it thou shouldest go wrong. Restrain thy tongue from 
cursing, because with it thou adorest the Lord. Repress rage. Make thyself peaceable to all. Beware of 
trampling on thy inferiors when weighed down with miseries. Lend thyself as a protector only, and do no 
hurt. Lead yourselves in a righteous path, unstained by jealousy. In thy riches make thyself gentle to those 
that are of little account. Give of thy labour, clothe the naked. Thus shalt thou conquer. Lay snares for no 
man, since thou servest God. Look to the beginning, whence the envious enemy has perished. I am not a 
teacher, but the law itself teaches by its proclamation. Thou wearest such great words vainly, who in one 
moment seekest without labour to raise a martyrdom to Christ. 


LXIV 


OF THE ZEAL OF CONCUPISCENCE 


In desiring, thence thou perishest, whilst thou art burning with envy of thy neighbour. Thou extinguishest 
thyself, when thou inflamest thyself within. Thou art jealous, O envious man, of another who is struggling 
with evil, and desirest that thou mayest become equally the possessor of so much wealth. The law does 
not thus behold him when thou seekest to fall upon him. Depending on all things, thou livest in the lust of 
gain; and although thou art guilty to thyself, thou condemnest thyself by thy own judgment. The greedy 
survey of the eyes is never satisfied. Now, therefore, if thou mayest return and consider, lust is vain... 
whence God cries out, Thou fool, this night thou art summoned. Death rushes after thee. Whose, then, 
shall be those talents? By hiding the unrighteous gains in the concealed treasury, when the Lord shall 
supply to every one his daily life. Let another accumulate; do thou seek to live well. And when thy heart is 
conscious of God, thou shalt be victor over all things; yet I do not say that thou shouldest boast thyself in 
public, when thou art watching for thy day by living without fraud. The bird perishes in the midst of food, 
or carelessly sticks fast in the bird-lime. Think that in thy simplicity thou hast much to beware of. Let 
others trangress these bounds. Do thou always look forward. 


LXV 
THEY WHO GIVE FROM EVIL 


Why dost thou senselessly feign thyself good by the wound of another? Whence thou bestowest, another is 
daily weeping. Dost not thou believe that the Lord sees those things from heaven? The Highest says, He 


does not prove of the gifts of the wicked. Thou shalt break forth upon the wretched when thou shalt have 
gained a place. One gives gifts that he may make another of no account; or if thou hast lent on usury, 
taking twenty-four per cent, thou wishest to bestow charity that thou mayest purge thyself, as being evil, 
with that which is evil. The Almighty absolutely rejects such works as these. Thou hast given that which 
has been wrung from tears; that candidate, oppressed with ungrateful usuries, and become needy, 
deplores it. Besides having obtained an opportunity for the exactors, thy enemy for the present is the 
people; thou consecrated, hast become wicked for reward. Also thou wishest to atone for thyself by the 
gain of wages. O wicked one, thou deceivest thyself, but none else. 


LXVI 


OF A DECEITFUL PEACE 


The arranged time comes to our people; there is peace in the world; and, at the same time, ruin is 
weighing us down from the enticement of the world, (the destruction) of the reckless people whom ye 
have rent into schism. Either obey the law of the city, or depart from it. Ye behold the mote sticking in our 
eyes, and will not see the beam in your own. A treacherous peace is coming to you; persecution is rife; the 
wounds do not appear; and thus, without slaughter, ye are destroyed. War is waged in secret, because, in 
the midst of peace itself, scarcely one of you has behaved himself with caution. O badly fortified, and 
foretold for slaughter, ye praise a treacherous peace, a peace that is mischievous to you. Having become 
the soldiers of another than Christ, ye have perished. 


I warn certain readers only to consider, and to give material to others by an example of life, to avoid strife, 
and to shun so many quarrels; to repress terror, and never to be proud; moreover, denounce the righteous 
obedience of wicked men. Make yourselves like to Christ your Master, O little ones. Be among the lilies of 
the field by your benefits; ye have become blessed when ye bear the edicts; ye are flowers in the 
congregation; ye are Christ’s lanterns. Keep what ye are, and ye shall be able to tell it. 


LXVIII 


TO MINISTERS 


Exercise the mystery of Christ, O deacons, with purity; therefore, O ministers, do the commands of your 
Master; do not play the person of a righteous judge; strengthen your office by all things, as learned men, 
looking upwards, always devoted to the Supreme God. Render the faithful sacred ministries of the altar to 
God, prepared in divine matters to set an example; yourselves incline your head to the pastors, so shall it 
come to pass that ye may be approved of Christ. 


LXIX 


TO GOD’S SHEPHERDS 


A shepherd, if he shall have confessed, has doubled his conflict. Moreover, the apostle bids that such 
should be teachers. Let him be a patient ruler; let him know when he may relax the reins; let him terrify at 
first, and then anoint with honey; and let him first observe to do himself what he says. The shepherd who 
minds worldly things is esteemed in fault, against whose countenance thou mightest dare to say anything. 
Gehenna itself bubbles up in hell with rumours. Woe to the wretched people which wavers with doubtful 
brow! if such a shepherd shall be present to it, it is almost ruined. But a devout man restrains it, 
governing rightly. The swarms are rejoiced under suitable kings; in such there is hope, and the entire 
Church lives. 


LXx 


I SPEAK TO THE ELDER-BORN 


The time demands that I alone should speak to you truth. 


He is often admonished by one word which many refuse. I wish you to turn your hatred against me alone, 
that the hearts of all may tremble at the tempter. Look to the saying that truly begets hatred, (and 
consider) how many things I have lately indeed foretold concerning a delusive peace, while, alas, the 
enticing seducer has come upon you unawares, and because ye have not known how that his wiles were 
imminent, ye have perished; ye work absolutely bitter things, but that is itself the characteristic of the 
world; not any one for whom ye intercede acts for nothing. He who takes refuge from your fire, plunges in 
the whirlpool. Then the wretch, stripped naked, seeks assistance from you. The judges themselves 
shudder at your frauds .. . of a shorter title, I should not labour at so many lines. Ye who teach, look upon 
those to whom ye willingly tend, when for yourselves ye both receive banquets and feed upon them. For 
those things are ye already almost entering the foundations of the earth. 


LXXxI 


TO VISIT THE SICK 


If thy brother should be weak—I speak of the poor man—do not empty-handed visit such an one as he lies 
ill. Do good under God; pay your obedience by your money. Thence he shall be restored; or if he should 
perish, let a poor man be refreshed, who has nothing wherewith to pay you, but the Founder and Author 
of the world on his behalf. Or if it should displease thee to go to the poor man, always hateful, send 
money, and something whence he may recover himself. And, similarly, if thy poor sister lies upon a sick- 
bed, let your matrons begin to bear her victuals. God Himself cries out, Break thy bread to the needy. 
There is no need to visit with words, but with benefits. It is wicked that thy brother should be sick through 
want of food. Satisfy him not with words. He needs meat and drink. Look upon such assuredly weakened, 
who are not able to act for themselves. Give to them at once. I pledge my word that fourfold shall be given 
you by God. 


LXXII 


TO THE POOR IN HEALTH 


What can healthful poverty do, unless wealth be present? Assuredly, if thou hast the means, at once 
communicate also to thy brother. Be responsible to thyself for one, lest thou shouldst be said to be proud. 
I promise that thou shalt live more secure than the rich man. Receive into thy ears the teaching of the 
great Solomon: God hates the poor man to be a pleader on high. Therefore submit thyself, and give 
honour to Him that is powerful; for the soft soeech—thou knowest the proverb—melts. One is conquered 
by service, even although there be an ancient anger. If the tongue be silent, thou hast found nothing 
better. If there should not wholesomely be an art whereby life may be governed, either give aid or 
direction by the command of Him that is mighty. Let it not shame or grieve you that a healthy man should 
have faith. In the treasury, besides, thou oughtest to give of thy labour, even as that widow whom the 
Anointed One preferred. 


LXXIII 


THAT SONS ARE NOT TO BE BEWAILED 


Although the death of sons leaves grief for the heart, yet it is not right either to go forth in black 
garments, or to bewail them. The Lord prudently says that ye must grieve with the mind, not with outward 
show, which is finished in the week. In the book of Solomon the promises of the Lord concerning the 
resurrection are forgotten if thou wouldest make thy sons martyrs, and thus with thy voice will bewail 
them. Art thou not ashamed without restraint to lament thy sons, like the Gentiles? Thou tearest thy face, 
thou beatest thy breast, thou takest off thy garments; and dost thou not fear the Lord, whose kingdom 
thou desirest to behold? Mourn as it is right, but do not do wrong on their behalf. Ye therefore are such. 
What less than Gentiles are ye? Ye do as the crowds that are descended from the diabolical stock. Ye cry 
that they are extinct. With what advantage, O false one, thou hast perished! The father has not led his son 
with grief to be slain at the altar, nor has the prophet mourned over a deceased son with grief, nor even 
has a weeping parent. But one devoted to God was hastily dying. 


LXXIV 


OF FUNERAL POMP 


Thou who seekest to be careful of the pomp of death art in error. As a servant of God, thou oughtest even 
in death to please Him. Alas that the lifeless body should be adorned in death! O true vanity, to desire 
honour for the dead! A mind enchained to the world; not even in death devoted to Christ. Thou knowest 
the proverbs. He wished to be carried through the forum. Thus ye, who are like to him, and living with 
untrained mind, wish to have a happy and blessed day at your death, that the people may come together, 
and that you may see praise with mourning. Thou dost not foresee whither thou mayest deserve to go 
when dead. Lo, they are following thee; and thou, perchance, art already burning, being driven to 
punishment. What will the pomp benefit the dead man? Thou shalt be accused, who seekest them on 
account of those gatherings. Thou desirest to live under idols. Thou deceivest thyself. 


LXXV 


TO THE CLERKS 


They will assemble together at Easter, that day of ours most blessed; and let them rejoice, who ask for 
divine entertainments. Let what is sufficient be expended upon them, wine and food. Look back at the 
source whence these things may be told on your behalf. Ye are wanting in a gift to Christ, in moderate 
expenditure. Since ye yourselves do it not, in what manner can ye persuade the righteousness of the law 
to such people, even once in the year? Thus often blasphemy suggests to many concerning you. 


LXXVI 


OF THOSE WHO GOSSIP, AND OF SILENCE 


When a thing appears to anybody of no consequence, and is not shunned, and it rushes forth, as if easy, 
whilst thou abusest it. Fables assist it when thou comest to pour out prayers, or to beat thy breast for thy 
daily sin. The trumpet of the heralds sounds forth, while the reader is reading, that the ears may be open, 
and thou rather impedest them. Thou art luxurious with thy lips, with which thou oughtest to groan. Shut 
up thy breast to evils, or loose them in thy breast. But since the possession of money gives barefacedness 
to the wealthy, thence every one perishes when they are most trusting to themselves. Thus, moreover, the 
women assemble, as if they would enter the bath. They press closely, and make of God’s house as if it 
were a fair. Certainly the Lord frightened the house of prayer. The Lord’s priest commanded with “sursum 
corda,” when prayer was to be made, that your silence should be made. Thou answerest fluently, and 
moreover abstainest not from promises. He entreats the Highest on behalf of a devoted people, lest any 
one should perish, and thou turnest thyself to fables. Thou mockest at him, or detractest from thy 
neighbour’s reputation. Thou speakest in an undisciplined manner, as if God were absent—as if He who 
made all things neither hears nor sees. 


LXXVII 


TO THE DRUNKARDS 


I place no limit to a drunkard; but I prefer a beast. From those who are proud in drinking thou 
withdrawest in thine inner mind, holding the power of the ruler, O fool, among Cyclopes. Thence in the 
histories thou criest, While I am dead I drink not. Be it mine to drink the best things, and to be wise in 
heart. Rather give assistance (what more seekest thou to abuse?) to the lowest pauper, and ye shall both 
be refreshed. If thou doest such things, thou extinguishest Gehenna for thyself. 


LXXVIII 


TO THE PASTORS 


Thou who seekest to feed others, and hast prepared what thou couldest by assiduously feeding, hast done 
rightly. But still look after the poor man, who cannot feed thee again: then will thy table be approved by 
the one God. The Almighty has bidden such even especially to be fed. Consider, when thou feedest the 
sick, thou art also lending to the High One. In that thing the Lord has wished that you should stand before 
Him approved. 


LXXIX 


TO THE PETITIONERS 


If thou desirest, when praying, to be heard from heaven, break the chains from the lurking-places of 
wickedness; or if, pitying the poor, thou prayest by thy benefits, doubt not but what thou shalt have asked 
may be given to the petitioner. Then truly, if void of benefits, thou adorest God, do not thus at all make thy 
prayers vainly. 


LXXxX 


THE NAME OF THE MAN OF GAZA 


Ye who are to be inhabitants of the heavens with God-Christ, hold fast the beginning, look at all things 
from heaven. Let simplicity, let meekness dwell in your body. Be not angry with thy devout brother without 
a cause, for ye shall receive whatever ye may have done from him. This has pleased Christ, that the dead 
should rise again, yea, with their bodies; and those, too, whom in this world the fire has burned, when six 
thousand years are completed, and the world has come to an end. The heaven in the meantime is changed 
with an altered course, for then the wicked are burnt up with divine fire. The creature with groaning 
burns with the anger of the highest God. Those who are more worthy, and who are begotten of an 
illustrious stem, and the men of nobility under the conquered Antichrist, according to God’s command 
living again in the world for a thousand years, indeed, that they may serve the saints, and the High One, 
under a servile yoke, that they may bear victuals on their neck. Moreover, that they may be judged again 
when the reign is finished. They who make God of no account when the thousandth year is finished shall 
perish by fire, when they themselves shall speak to the mountains. All flesh in the monuments and tombs 
is restored according to its deed: they are plunged in hell; they bear their punishments in the world; they 
are shown to them, and they read the things transacted from heaven; the reward according to one’s deeds 
in a perpetual tyranny. I cannot comprehend all things in a little treatise; the curiosity of the learned men 
shall find my name in this. 


ORIGEN 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. FREDERICK CROMBIE, D.D. 


Prologue of Rufinus 


I know that very many of the brethren, induced by their thirst for a knowledge of the Scriptures, have 
requested some distinguished men, well versed in Greek learning, to translate Origen into Latin, and so 
make him accessible to Roman readers. Among these, when our brother and colleague had, at the earnest 
entreaty of Bishop Damasus, translated two of the Homilies on the Song of Songs out of Greek into Latin, 
he prefixed so elegant and noble a preface to that work, as to inspire every one with a most eager desire 
to read and study Origen, saying that the expression, “The King hath brought me into his chamber,” was 
appropriate to his feelings, and declaring that while Origen in his other works surpassed all writers, he in 
the Song of Songs surpassed even himself. He promises, indeed, in that very preface, that he will present 
the books on the Song of Songs, and numerous others of the works of Origen, in a Latin translation, to 
Roman readers. But he, finding greater pleasure in compositions of his own, pursues an end that is 
attended with greater fame, viz., in being the author rather than the translator of works. Accordingly we 
enter upon the undertaking, which was thus begun and approved of by him, although we cannot compose 
in a style of elegance equal to that of a man of such distinguished eloquence; and therefore I am afraid 
lest, through my fault, the result should follow, that that man, whom he deservedly esteems as the second 
teacher of knowledge and wisdom in the Church after the apostles, should, through the poverty of my 
language, appear far inferior to what he is. And this consideration, which frequently recurred to my mind, 
kept me silent, and prevented me from yielding to the numerous entreaties of my brethren, until your 
influence, my very faithful brother Macarius, which is so great, rendered it impossible for my 
unskilfulness any longer to offer resistance. And therefore, that I might not find you too grievous an 
exactor, I gave way, even contrary to my resolution; on the condition and arrangement, however, that in 
my translation I should follow as far as possible the rule observed by my predecessors, and especially by 
that distinguished man whom I have mentioned above, who, after translating into Latin more than seventy 
of those treatises of Origen which are styled Homilies and a considerable number also of his writings on 
the apostles, in which a good many “stumbling-blocks” are found in the original Greek, so smoothed and 
corrected them in his translation, that a Latin reader would meet with nothing which could appear 
discordant with our belief. His example, therefore, we follow, to the best of our ability; if not with equal 
power of eloquence, yet at least with the same strictness of rule, taking care not to reproduce those 
expressions occurring in the works of Origen which are inconsistent with and opposed to each other. The 
cause of these variations we have explained more freely in the Apologeticus, which Pamphilus wrote in 
defence of the works of Origen, where we added a brief tract, in which we showed, I think, by 
unmistakeable proofs, that his books had been corrupted in numerous places by heretics and malevolent 
persons, and especially those books of which you now require me to undertake the translation, i.e., the 
books which may be entitled De Principiis or De Principatibus, and which are indeed in other respects full 
of obscurities and difficulties. For he there discusses those subjects with respect to which philosophers, 
after spending all their lives upon them, have been unable to discover anything. But here our author 
strove, as much as in him lay, to turn to the service of religion the belief in a Creator, and the rational 
nature of created beings, which the latter had degraded to purposes of wickedness. If, therefore, we have 
found anywhere in his writings, any statement opposed to that view, which elsewhere in his works he had 
himself piously laid down regarding the Trinity, we have either omitted it, as being corrupt, and not the 
composition of Origen, or we have brought it forward agreeably to the rule which we frequently find 
affirmed by himself. If, indeed, in his desire to pass rapidly on, he has, as speaking to persons of skill and 
knowledge, sometimes expressed himself obscurely, we have, in order that the passage might be clearer, 
added what we had read more fully stated on the same subject in his other works, keeping explanation in 
view, but adding nothing of our own, but simply restoring to him what was his, although occurring in 
other portions of his writings. 


These remarks, therefore, by way of admonition, I have made in the preface, lest slanderous individuals 
perhaps should think that they had a second time discovered matter of accusation. But let perverse and 
disputatious men have a care what they are about. For we have in the meantime undertaken this heavy 
labour, if God should aid your prayers, not to shut the mouths of slanderers (which is impossible, although 
God perhaps will do it), but to afford material to those who desire to advance in the knowledge of these 
things. And, verily, in the presence of God the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, I adjure and 
beseech every one, who may either transcribe or read these books, by his belief in the kingdom to come, 
by the mystery of the resurrection from the dead, and by that everlasting fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels, that, as he would not possess for an eternal inheritance that place where there is weeping and 
gnashing of teeth, and where their fire is not quenched and their worm dieth not, he add nothing to 
Scripture, and take nothing away from it, and make no insertion or alteration, but that he compare his 
transcript with the copies from which he made it, and make the emendations and distinctions according to 
the letter, and not have his manuscript incorrect or indistinct, lest the difficulty of ascertaining the sense, 
from the indistinctness of the copy, should cause greater difficulties to the readers. 


Origen De Principiis 


PREFACE 


1. All who believe and are assured that grace and truth were obtained through Jesus Christ, and who 
know Christ to be the truth, agreeably to His own declaration, “I am the truth,” derive the knowledge 
which incites men to a good and happy life from no other source than from the very words and teaching of 
Christ. And by the words of Christ we do not mean those only which He spake when He became man and 
tabernacled in the flesh; for before that time, Christ, the Word of God, was in Moses and the prophets. For 
without the Word of God, how could they have been able to prophesy of Christ? And were it not our 
purpose to confine the present treatise within the limits of all attainable brevity, it would not be difficult to 
show, in proof of this statement, out of the Holy Scriptures, how Moses or the prophets both spake and 
performed all they did through being filled with the Spirit of Christ. And therefore I think it sufficient to 
quote this one testimony of Paul from the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which he says: “By faith Moses, when 
he was come to years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; choosing rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; esteeming the reproach 
of Christ greater riches than the treasures of the Egyptians.” Moreover, that after His ascension into 
heaven He spake in His apostles, is shown by Paul in these words: “Or do you seek a proof of Christ who 
speaketh in me?” 


2. Since many, however, of those who profess to believe in Christ differ from each other, not only in small 
and trifling matters, but also on subjects of the highest importance, as, e.g., regarding God, or the Lord 
Jesus Christ, or the Holy Spirit; and not only regarding these, but also regarding others which are created 
existences, viz., the powers and the holy virtues; it seems on that account necessary first of all to fix a 
definite limit and to lay down an unmistakable rule regarding each one of these, and then to pass to the 
investigation of other points. For as we ceased to seek for truth (notwithstanding the professions of many 
among Greeks and Barbarians to make it known) among all who claimed it for erroneous opinions, after 
we had come to believe that Christ was the Son of God, and were persuaded that we must learn it from 
Himself; so, seeing there are many who think they hold the opinions of Christ, and yet some of these think 
differently from their predecessors, yet as the teaching of the Church, transmitted in orderly succession 
from the apostles, and remaining in the Churches to the present day, is still preserved, that alone is to be 
accepted as truth which differs in no respect from ecclesiastical and apostolical tradition. 


3. Now it ought to be known that the holy apostles, in preaching the faith of Christ, delivered themselves 
with the utmost clearness on certain points which they believed to be necessary to every one, even to 
those who seemed somewhat dull in the investigation of divine knowledge; leaving, however, the grounds 
of their statements to be examined into by those who should deserve the excellent gifts of the Spirit, and 
who, especially by means of the Holy Spirit Himself, should obtain the gift of language, of wisdom, and of 
knowledge: while on other subjects they merely stated the fact that things were so, keeping silence as to 
the manner or origin of their existence; clearly in order that the more zealous of their successors, who 
should be lovers of wisdom, might have a subject of exercise on which to display the fruit of their talents, 
—those persons, I mean, who should prepare themselves to be fit and worthy receivers of wisdom. 


4. The particular points clearly delivered in the teaching of the apostles are as follow:— 


First, That there is one God, who created and arranged all things, and who, when nothing existed, called 
all things into being—God from the first creation and foundation of the world—the God of all just men, of 
Adam, Abel, Seth, Enos, Enoch, Noe, Sere, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, the twelve patriarchs, Moses, and the 
prophets; and that this God in the last days, as He had announced beforehand by His prophets, sent our 
Lord Jesus Christ to call in the first place Israel to Himself, and in the second place the Gentiles, after the 
unfaithfulness of the people of Israel. This just and good God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Himself 
gave the law and the prophets, and the Gospels, being also the God of the apostles and of the Old and 
New Testaments. 


Secondly, That Jesus Christ Himself, who came (into the world), was born of the Father before all 
creatures; that, after He had been the servant of the Father in the creation of all things—”For by Him 
were all things made”—He in the last times, divesting Himself (of His glory), became a man, and was 
incarnate although God, and while made a man remained the God which He was; that He assumed a body 
like to our own, differing in this respect only, that it was born of a virgin and of the Holy Spirit: that this 
Jesus Christ was truly born, and did truly suffer, and did not endure this death common (to man) in 
appearance only, but did truly die; that He did truly rise from the dead; and that after His resurrection He 
conversed with His disciples, and was taken up (into heaven). 


Then, Thirdly, the apostles related that the Holy Spirit was associated in honour and dignity with the 
Father and the Son. But in His case it is not clearly distinguished whether He is to be regarded as born or 
innate, or also as a Son of God or not: for these are points which have to be inquired into out of sacred 
Scripture according to the best of our ability, and which demand careful investigation. And that this Spirit 
inspired each one of the saints, whether prophets or apostles; and that there was not one Spirit in the 
men of the old dispensation, and another in those who were inspired at the advent of Christ, is most 
clearly taught throughout the Churches. 


5. After these points, also, the apostolic teaching is that the soul, having a substance and life of its own, 
shall, after its departure from the world, be rewarded according to its deserts, being destined to obtain 
either an inheritance of eternal life and blessedness, if its actions shall have procured this for it, or to be 
delivered up to eternal fire and punishments, if the guilt of its crimes shall have brought it down to this: 
and also, that there is to be a time of resurrection from the dead, when this body, which now “is sown in 
corruption, shall rise in incorruption,” and that which “is sown in dishonour will rise in glory.” This also is 
clearly defined in the teaching of the Church, that every rational soul is possessed of free-will and volition; 
that it has a struggle to maintain with the devil and his angels, and opposing influences, because they 
strive to burden it with sins; but if we live rightly and wisely, we should endeavour to shake ourselves free 
of a burden of that kind. From which it follows, also, that we understand ourselves not to be subject to 
necessity, so as to be compelled by all means, even against our will, to do either good or evil. For if we are 
our own masters, some influences perhaps may impel us to sin, and others help us to salvation; we are not 
forced, however, by any necessity either to act rightly or wrongly, which those persons think is the case 
who say that the courses and movements of the stars are the cause of human actions, not only of those 
which take place beyond the influence of the freedom of the will, but also of those which are placed within 
our own power. But with respect to the soul, whether it is derived from the seed by a process of 
traducianism, so that the reason or substance of it may be considered as placed in the seminal particles of 
the body themselves, or whether it has any other beginning; and this beginning, itself, whether it be by 
birth or not, or whether bestowed upon the body from without or no, is not distinguished with sufficient 
clearness in the teaching of the Church. 


6. Regarding the devil and his angels, and the opposing influences, the teaching of the Church has laid 
down that these beings exist indeed; but what they are, or how they exist, it has not explained with 
sufficient clearness. This opinion, however, is held by most, that the devil was an angel, and that, having 
become an apostate, he induced as many of the angels as possible to fall away with himself, and these up 
to the present time are called his angels. 


7. This also is a part of the Church’s teaching, that the world was made and took its beginning at a certain 
time, and is to be destroyed on account of its wickedness. But what existed before this world, or what will 
exist after it, has not become certainly known to the many, for there is no clear statement regarding it in 
the teaching of the Church. 


8. Then, finally, that the Scriptures were written by the Spirit of God, and have a meaning, not such only 
as is apparent at first sight, but also another, which escapes the notice of most. For those (words) which 
are written are the forms of certain mysteries, and the images of divine things. Respecting which there is 
one opinion throughout the whole Church, that the whole law is indeed spiritual; but that the spiritual 
meaning which the law conveys is not known to all, but to those only on whom the grace of the Holy Spirit 
is bestowed in the word of wisdom and knowledge. 


The term asomaton, i.e., incorporeal, is disused and unknown, not only in many other writings, but also in 
our own Scriptures. And if any one should quote it to us out of the little treatise entitled The Doctrine of 
Peter, in which the Saviour seems to say to His disciples, “I am not an incorporeal demon,” I have to reply, 
in the first place, that that work is not included among ecclesiastical books; for we can show that it was 
not composed either by Peter or by any other person inspired by the Spirit of God. But even if the point 
were to be conceded, the word asomaton there does not convey the same meaning as is intended by Greek 
and Gentile authors when incorporeal nature is discussed by philosophers. For in the little treatise 
referred to he used the phrase “incorporeal demon” to denote that that form or outline of demoniacal 
body, whatever it is, does not resemble this gross and visible body of ours; but, agreeably to the intention 
of the author of the treatise, it must be understood to mean that He had not such a body as demons have, 
which is naturally fine, and thin as if formed of air (and for this reason is either considered or called by 
many incorporeal), but that He had a solid and palpable body. Now, according to human custom, 
everything which is not of that nature is called by the simple or ignorant incorporeal; as if one were to say 
that the air which we breathe was incorporeal, because it is not a body of such a nature as can be grasped 
and held, or can offer resistance to pressure. 


9. We shall inquire, however, whether the thing which Greek philosophers call asomaton, or “incorporeal,” 
is found in holy Scripture under another name. For it is also to be a subject of investigation how God 
himself is to be understood,—whether as corporeal, and formed according to some shape, or of a different 
nature from bodies,—a point which is not clearly indicated in our teaching. And the same inquiries have to 
be made regarding Christ and the Holy Spirit, as well as respecting every soul, and everything possessed 
of a rational nature. 


10. This also is a part of the teaching of the Church, that there are certain angels of God, and certain good 
influences, which are His servants in accomplishing the salvation of men. When these, however, were 
created, or of what nature they are, or how they exist, is not clearly stated. Regarding the sun, moon, and 
stars, whether they are living beings or without life, there is no distinct deliverance. 


Every one, therefore, must make use of elements and foundations of this sort, according to the precept, 
“Enlighten yourselves with the light of knowledge,” if he would desire to form a connected series and 
body of truths agreeably to the reason of all these things, that by clear and necessary statements he may 
ascertain the truth regarding each individual topic, and form, as we have said, one body of doctrine, by 
means of illustrations and arguments,—either those which he has discovered in holy Scripture, or which 
he has deduced by closely tracing out the consequences and following a correct method. 


Book I 


CHAPTER I 


ON GOD 


1. I know that some will attempt to say that, even according to the declarations of our own Scriptures, 
God is a body, because in the writings of Moses they find it said, that “our God is a consuming fire;” and in 
the Gospel according to John, that “God is a Spirit, and they who worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.” Fire and spirit, according to them, are to be regarded as nothing else than a body. Now, I 
should like to ask these persons what they have to say respecting that passage where it is declared that 
God is light; as John writes in his Epistle, “God is light, and in Him there is no darkness at all.” Truly He is 
that light which illuminates the whole understanding of those who are capable of receiving truth, as is 
said in the thirty-sixth Psalm, “In Thy light we shall see light.” For what other light of God can be named, 
‘in which any one sees light,” save an influence of God, by which a man, being enlightened, either 
thoroughly sees the truth of all things, or comes to know God Himself, who is called the truth? Such is the 
meaning of the expression, “In Thy light we shall see light;” i.e., in Thy word and wisdom which is Thy 
Son, in Himself we shall see Thee the Father. Because He is called light, shall He be supposed to have any 
resemblance to the light of the sun? Or how should there be the slightest ground for imagining, that from 
that corporeal light any one could derive the cause of knowledge, and come to the understanding of the 
truth? 


2. If, then, they acquiesce in our assertion, which reason itself has demonstrated, regarding the nature of 
light, and acknowledge that God cannot be understood to be a body in the sense that light is, similar 
reasoning will hold true of the expression “a consuming fire.” For what will God consume in respect of His 
being fire? Shall He be thought to consume material substance, as wood, or hay, or stubble? And what in 
this view can be called worthy of the glory of God, if He be a fire, consuming materials of that kind? But 
let us reflect that God does indeed consume and utterly destroy; that He consumes evil thoughts, wicked 
actions, and sinful desires, when they find their way into the minds of believers; and that, inhabiting along 
with His Son those souls which are rendered capable of receiving His word and wisdom, according to His 
own declaration, “I and the Father shall come, and We shall make our abode with him?” He makes them, 
after all their vices and passions have been consumed, a holy temple, worthy of Himself. Those, moreover, 
who, on account of the expression “God is a Spirit,” think that He is a body, are to be answered, I think, in 
the following manner. It is the custom of sacred Scripture, when it wishes to designate anything opposed 
to this gross and solid body, to call it spirit, as in the expression, “The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life,” where there can be no doubt that by “letter” are meant bodily things, and by “spirit” intellectual 
things, which we also term “spiritual.” The apostle, moreover, says, “Even unto this day, when Moses is 
read, the veil is upon their heart: nevertheless, when it shall turn to the Lord, the veil shall be taken away: 
and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” For so long as any one is not converted to a spiritual 
understanding, a veil is placed over his heart, with which veil, i.e., a gross understanding, Scripture itself 
is said or thought to be covered: and this is the meaning of the statement that a veil was placed over the 
countenance of Moses when he spoke to the people, i.e., when the law was publicly read aloud. But if we 
turn to the Lord, where also is the word of God, and where the Holy Spirit reveals spiritual knowledge, 
then the veil is taken away, and with unveiled face we shall behold the glory of the Lord in the holy 
Scriptures. 


3. And since many saints participate in the Holy Spirit, He cannot therefore be understood to be a body, 
which being divided into corporeal parts, is partaken of by each one of the saints; but He is manifestly a 
sanctifying power, in which all are said to have a share who have deserved to be sanctified by His grace. 
And in order that what we say may be more easily understood, let us take an illustration from things very 
dissimilar. There are many persons who take a part in the science or art of medicine: are we therefore to 
suppose that those who do so take to themselves the particles of some body called medicine, which is 
placed before them, and in this way participate in the same? Or must we not rather understand that all 
who with quick and trained minds come to understand the art and discipline itself, may be said to be 
partakers of the art of healing? But these are not to be deemed altogether parallel instances in a 
comparison of medicine to the Holy Spirit, as they have been adduced only to establish that that is not 
necessarily to be considered a body, a share in which is possessed by many individuals. For the Holy Spirit 
differs widely from the method or science of medicine, in respect that the Holy Spirit is an intellectual 
existence and subsists and exists in a peculiar manner, whereas medicine is not at all of that nature. 


4. But we must pass on to the language of the Gospel itself, in which it is declared that “God is a Spirit,” 
and where we have to show how that is to be understood agreeably to what we have stated. For let us 
inquire on what occasion these words were spoken by the Saviour, before whom He uttered them, and 


what was the subject of investigation. We find, without any doubt, that He spoke these words to the 
Samaritan woman, saying to her, who thought, agreeably to the Samaritan view, that God ought to be 
worshipped on Mount Gerizim, that “God is a Spirit.” For the Samaritan woman, believing Him to be a 
Jew, was inquiring of Him whether God ought to be worshipped in Jerusalem or on this mountain; and her 
words were, “All our fathers worshipped on this mountain, and ye say that in Jerusalem is the place where 
we ought to worship.” To this opinion of the Samaritan woman, therefore, who imagined that God was less 
rightly or duly worshipped, according to the privileges of the different localities, either by the Jews in 
Jerusalem or by the Samaritans on Mount Gerizim, the Saviour answered that he who would follow the 
Lord must lay aside all preference for particular places, and thus expressed Himself: “The hour is coming 
when neither in Jerusalem nor on this mountain shall the true worshippers worship the Father. God is a 
Spirit, and they who worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” And observe how logically He 
has joined together the spirit and the truth: He called God a Spirit, that He might distinguish Him from 
bodies; and He named Him the truth, to distinguish Him from a shadow or an image. For they who 
worshipped in Jerusalem worshipped God neither in truth nor in spirit, being in subjection to the shadow 
or image of heavenly things; and such also was the case with those who worshipped on Mount Gerizim. 


5. Having refuted, then, as well as we could, every notion which might suggest that we were to think of 
God as in any degree corporeal, we go on to say that, according to strict truth, God is incomprehensible, 
and incapable of being measured. For whatever be the knowledge which we are able to obtain of God, 
either by perception or reflection, we must of necessity believe that He is by many degrees far better than 
what we perceive Him to be. For, as if we were to see any one unable to bear a spark of light, or the flame 
of a very small lamp, and were desirous to acquaint such a one, whose vision could not admit a greater 
degree of light than what we have stated, with the brightness and splendour of the sun, would it not be 
necessary to tell him that the splendour of the sun was unspeakably and incalculably better and more 
glorious than all this light which he saw? So our understanding, when shut in by the fetters of flesh and 
blood, and rendered, on account of its participation in such material substances, duller and more obtuse, 
although, in comparison with our bodily nature, it is esteemed to be far superior, yet, in its efforts to 
examine and behold incorporeal things, scarcely holds the place of a spark or lamp. But among all 
intelligent, that is, incorporeal beings, what is so superior to all others—so unspeakably and incalculably 
superior—as God, whose nature cannot be grasped or seen by the power of any human understanding, 
even the purest and brightest? 


6. But it will not appear absurd if we employ another similitude to make the matter clearer. Our eyes 
frequently cannot look upon the nature of the light itself—that is, upon the substance of the sun; but when 
we behold his splendour or his rays pouring in, perhaps, through windows or some small openings to 
admit the light, we can reflect how great is the supply and source of the light of the body. So, in like 
manner. the works of Divine Providence and the plan of this whole world are a sort of rays, as it were, of 
the nature of God, in comparison with His real substance and being. As, therefore, our understanding is 
unable of itself to behold God Himself as He is, it knows the Father of the world from the beauty of His 
works and the comeliness of His creatures. God, therefore, is not to be thought of as being either a body 
or as existing in a body, but as an uncompounded intellectual nature, admitting within Himself no addition 
of any kind; so that He cannot be believed to have within him a greater and a less, but is such that He is in 
all parts Monas, and, so to speak, Enas, and is the mind and source from which all intellectual nature or 
mind takes its beginning. But mind, for its movements or operations, needs no physical space, nor 
sensible magnitude, nor bodily shape, nor colour, nor any other of those adjuncts which are the properties 
of body or matter. Wherefore that simple and wholly intellectual nature can admit of no delay or hesitation 
in its movements or operations, lest the simplicity of the divine nature should appear to be circumscribed 
or in some degree hampered by such adjuncts, and lest that which is the beginning of all things should be 
found composite and differing, and that which ought to be free from all bodily intermixture, in virtue of 
being the one sole species of Deity, so to speak, should prove, instead of being one, to consist of many 
things. That mind, moreover, does not require space in order to carry on its movements agreeably to its 
nature, is certain from observation of our own mind. For if the mind abide within its own limits, and 
sustain no injury from any cause, it will never, from diversity of situation, be retarded in the discharge of 
its functions; nor, on the other hand, does it gain any addition or increase of mobility from the nature of 
particular places. And here, if any one were to object, for example, that among those who are at sea, and 
tossed by its waves the mind is considerably less vigorous than it is wont to be on land, we are to believe 
that it is in this state, not from diversity of situation, but from the commotion or disturbance of the body to 
which the mind is joined or attached. For it seems to be contrary to nature, as it were, for a human body 
to live at sea; and for that reason it appears, by a sort of inequality of its own, to enter upon its mental 
operations in a slovenly and irregular manner, and to perform the acts of the intellect with a duller sense, 
in as great degree as those who on land are prostrated with fever; with respect to whom it is certain, that 
if the mind do not discharge its functions as well as before, in consequence of the attack of disease, the 
blame is to be laid not upon the place, but upon the bodily malady, by which the body, being disturbed and 
disordered, renders to the mind its customary services under by no means the well-known and natural 
conditions: for we human beings are animals composed of a union of body and soul, and in this way (only) 
was it possible for us to live upon the earth. But God, who is the beginning of all things, is not to be 
regarded as a composite being, lest perchance there should be found to exist elements prior to the 
beginning itself, out of which everything is composed, whatever that be which is called composite. Neither 
does the mind require bodily magnitude in order to perform any act or movement; as when the eye by 


gazing upon bodies of larger size is dilated, but is compressed and contracted in order to see smaller 
objects. The mind, indeed, requires magnitude of an intellectual kind, because it grows, not after the 
fashion of a body, but after that of intelligence. For the mind is not enlarged, together with the body, by 
means of corporal additions, up to the twentieth or thirtieth year of life; but the intellect is sharpened by 
exercises of learning, and the powers implanted within it for intelligent purposes are called forth; and it is 
rendered capable of greater intellectual efforts, not being increased by bodily additions, but carefully 
polished by learned exercises. But these it cannot receive immediately from boyhood, or from birth, 
because the framework of limbs which the mind employs as organs for exercising itself is weak and 
feeble; and it is unable to bear the weight of its own operations, or to exhibit a capacity for receiving 
training. 


7. If there are any now who think that the mind itself and the soul is a body, I wish they would tell me by 
way of answer how it receives reasons and assertions on subjects of such importance—of such difficulty 
and such subtlety? Whence does it derive the power of memory? and whence comes the contemplation of 
invisible things? How does the body possess the faculty of understanding incorporeal existences? How 
does a bodily nature investigate the processes of the various arts, and contemplate the reasons of things? 
How, also, is it able to perceive and understand divine truths, which are manifestly incorporeal? Unless, 
indeed, some should happen to be of opinion, that as the very bodily shape and form of the ears or eyes 
contributes something to hearing and to sight, and as the individual members, formed by God, have some 
adaptation, even from the very quality of their form, to the end for which they were naturally appointed; 
so also he may think that the shape of the soul or mind is to be understood as if created purposely and 
designedly for perceiving and understanding individual things, and for being set in motion by vital 
movements. I do not perceive, however, who shall be able to describe or state what is the colour of the 
mind, in respect of its being mind, and acting as an intelligent existence. Moreover, in confirmation and 
explanation of what we have already advanced regarding the mind or soul—to the effect that it is better 
than the whole bodily nature—the following remarks may be added. There underlies every bodily sense a 
certain peculiar sensible substance, on which the bodily sense exerts itself. For example, colours, form, 
size, underlie vision; voices and sound, the sense of hearing; odours, good or bad, that of smell; savours, 
that of taste; heat or cold, hardness or softness, roughness or smoothness, that of touch. Now, of those 
senses enumerated above, it is manifest to all that the sense of mind is much the best. How, then, should 
it not appear absurd, that under those senses which are inferior, substances should have been placed on 
which to exert their powers, but that under this power, which is far better than any other, i.e., the sense of 
mind, nothing at all of the nature of a substance should be placed, but that a power of an intellectual 
nature should be an accident, or consequent upon bodies? Those who assert this, doubtless do so to the 
disparagement of that better substance which is within them; nay, by so doing, they even do wrong to God 
Himself, when they imagine He may be understood by means of a bodily nature, so that according to their 
view He is a body, and that which may be understood or perceived by means of a body; and they are 
unwilling to have it understood that the mind bears a certain relationship to God, of whom the mind itself 
is an intellectual image, and that by means of this it may come to some knowledge of the nature of 
divinity, especially if it be purified and separated from bodily matter. 


8. But perhaps these declarations may seem to have less weight with those who wish to be instructed in 
divine things out of the holy Scriptures, and who seek to have it proved to them from that source how the 
nature of God surpasses the nature of bodies. See, therefore, if the apostle does not say the same thing, 
when, speaking of Christ, he declares, that “He is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of every 
creature.” Not, as some suppose, that the nature of God is visible to some and invisible to others: for the 
apostle does not say “the image of God invisible” to men or “invisible” to sinners, but with unvarying 
constancy pronounces on the nature of God in these words: “the image of the invisible God.” Moreover, 
John, in his Gospel, when asserting that “no one hath seen God at any time,” manifestly declares to all 
who are capable of understanding, that there is no nature to which God is visible: not as if, He were a 
being who was visible by nature, and merely escaped or baffled the view of a frailer creature, but because 
by the nature of His being it is impossible for Him to be seen. And if you should ask of me what is my 
opinion regarding the Only-begotten Himself, whether the nature of God, which is naturally invisible, be 
not visible even to Him, let not such a question appear to you at once to be either absurd or impious, 
because we shall give you a logical reason. It is one thing to see, and another to know: to see and to be 
seen is a property of bodies; to know and to be known, an attribute of intellectual being. Whatever, 
therefore, is a property of bodies, cannot be predicated either of the Father or of the Son; but what 
belongs to the nature of deity is common to the Father and the Son. Finally, even He Himself, in the 
Gospel, did not say that no one has seen the Father, save the Son, nor any one the Son, save the Father; 
but His words are: “No one knoweth the Son, save the Father; nor any one the Father, save the Son.” By 
which it is clearly shown, that whatever among bodily natures is called seeing and being seen, is termed, 
between the Father and the Son, a knowing and being known, by means of the power of knowledge, not by 
the frailness of the sense of sight. Because, then, neither seeing nor being seen can be properly applied to 
an incorporeal and invisible nature, neither is the Father, in the Gospel, said to be seen by the Son, nor 
the Son by the Father, but the one is said to be known by the other. 


9. Here, if any one lay before us the passage where it is said, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God,” from that very passage, in my opinion, will our position derive additional strength; for what else 
is seeing God in heart, but, according to our exposition as above, understanding and knowing Him with 


the mind? For the names of the organs of sense are frequently applied to the soul, so that it may be said to 
see with the eyes of the heart, i.e., to perform an intellectual act by means of the power of intelligence. So 
also it is said to hear with the ears when it perceives the deeper meaning of a statement. So also we say 
that it makes use of teeth, when it chews and eats the bread of life which cometh down from heaven. In 
like manner, also, it is said to employ the services of other members, which are transferred from their 
bodily appellations, and applied to the powers of the soul, according to the words of Solomon, “You will 
find a divine sense.” For he knew that there were within us two kinds of senses: the one mortal, 
corruptible, human; the other immortal and intellectual, which he now termed divine. By this divine sense, 
therefore, not of the eyes, but of a pure heart, which is the mind, God may be seen by those who are 
worthy. For you will certainly find in all the Scriptures, both old and new, the term “heart” repeatedly used 
instead of “mind,” i.e., intellectual power. In this manner, therefore, although far below the dignity of the 
subject, have we spoken of the nature of God, as those who understand it under the limitation of the 
human understanding. In the next place, let us see what is meant by the name of Christ. 


CHAPTER II 


ON CHRIST 


1. In the first place, we must note that the nature of that deity which is in Christ in respect of His being 
the only-begotten Son of God is one thing, and that human nature which He assumed in these last times 
for the purposes of the dispensation (of grace) is another. And therefore we have first to ascertain what 
the only-begotten Son of God is, seeing He is called by many different names, according to the 
circumstances and views of individuals. For He is termed Wisdom, according to the expression of 
Solomon: “The Lord created me—the beginning of His ways, and among His works, before He made any 
other thing; He founded me before the ages. In the beginning, before He formed the earth, before He 
brought forth the fountains of waters, before the mountains were made strong, before all the hills, He 
brought me forth.” He is also styled First-born, as the apostle has declared: “who is the first-born of every 
creature.” The first-born, however, is not by nature a different person from the Wisdom, but one and the 
same. Finally, the Apostle Paul says that “Christ (is) the power of God and the wisdom of God.” 


2. Let no one, however, imagine that we mean anything impersonal when we call Him the wisdom of God; 
or suppose, for example, that we understand Him to be, not a living being endowed with wisdom, but 
something which makes men wise, giving itself to, and implanting itself in, the minds of those who are 
made capable of receiving His virtues and intelligence. If, then, it is once rightly understood that the only- 
begotten Son of God is His wisdom hypostatically existing, I know not whether our curiosity ought to 
advance beyond this, or entertain any suspicion that that hupostasis or substantia contains anything of a 
bodily nature, since everything that is corporeal is distinguished either by form, or colour, or magnitude. 
And who in his sound senses ever sought for form, or colour, or size, in wisdom, in respect of its being 
wisdom? And who that is capable of entertaining reverential thoughts or feelings regarding God, can 
suppose or believe that God the Father ever existed, even for a moment of time, without having generated 
this Wisdom? For in that case he must say either that God was unable to generate Wisdom before He 
produced her, so that He afterwards called into being her who formerly did not exist, or that He possessed 
the power indeed, but—what cannot be said of God without impiety—was unwilling to use it; both of which 
suppositions, it is patent to all, are alike absurd and impious: for they amount to this, either that God 
advanced from a condition of inability to one of ability, or that, although possessed of the power, He 
concealed it, and delayed the generation of Wisdom. Wherefore we have always held that God is the 
Father of His only-begotten Son, who was born indeed of Him, and derives from Him what He is, but 
without any beginning, not only such as may be measured by any divisions of time, but even that which 
the mind alone can contemplate within itself, or behold, so to speak, with the naked powers of the 
understanding. And therefore we must believe that Wisdom was generated before any beginning that can 
be either comprehended or expressed. And since all the creative power of the coming creation was 
included in this very existence of Wisdom (whether of those things which have an original or of those 
which have a derived existence), having been formed beforehand and arranged by the power of 
foreknowledge; on account of these very creatures which had been described, as it were, and prefigured 
in Wisdom herself, does Wisdom say, in the words of Solomon, that she was created the beginning of the 
ways of God, inasmuch as she contained within herself either the beginnings, or forms, or species of all 
creation. 


3. Now, in the same way in which we have understood that Wisdom was the beginning of the ways of God, 
and is said to be created, forming beforehand and containing within herself the species and beginnings of 
all creatures, must we understand her to be the Word of God, because of her disclosing to all other beings, 
i.e., to universal creation, the nature of the mysteries and secrets which are contained within the divine 
wisdom; and on this account she is called the Word, because she is, as it were, the interpreter of the 
secrets of the mind. And therefore that language which is found in the Acts of Paul, where it is said that 
“here is the Word a living being,” appears to me to be rightly used. John, however, with more sublimity 
and propriety, says in the beginning of his Gospel, when defining God by a special definition to be the 
Word, “And God was the Word, and this was in the beginning with God.” Let him, then, who assigns a 
beginning to the Word or Wisdom of God, take care that he be not guilty of impiety against the unbegotten 
Father Himself, seeing he denies that He had always been a Father, and had generated the Word, and had 


possessed wisdom in all preceding periods, whether they be called times or ages, or anything else that 
can be so entitled. 


4. This Son, accordingly, is also the truth and life of all things which exist. And with reason. For how could 
those things which were created live, unless they derived their being from life? or how could those things 
which are, truly exist, unless they came down from the truth? or how could rational beings exist, unless 
the Word or reason had previously existed? or how could they be wise, unless there were wisdom? But 
since it was to come to pass that some also should fall away from life, and bring death upon themselves by 
their declension—for death is nothing else than a departure from life—and as it was not to follow that 
those beings which had once been created by God for the enjoyment of life should utterly perish, it was 
necessary that, before death, there should be in existence such a power as would destroy the coming 
death, and that there should be a resurrection, the type of which was in our Lord and Saviour, and that 
this resurrection should have its ground in the wisdom and word and life of God. And then, in the next 
place, since some of those who were created were not to be always willing to remain unchangeable and 
unalterable in the calm and moderate enjoyment of the blessings which they possessed, but, in 
consequence of the good which was in them being theirs not by nature or essence, but by accident, were 
to be perverted and changed, and to fall away from their position, therefore was the Word and Wisdom of 
God made the Way. And it was so termed because it leads to the Father those who walk along it. 


Whatever, therefore, we have predicated of the wisdom of God, will be appropriately applied and 
understood of the Son of God, in virtue of His being the Life, and the Word, and the Truth and the 
Resurrection: for all these titles are derived from His power and operations, and in none of them is there 
the slightest ground for understanding anything of a corporeal nature which might seem to denote either 
size, or form, or colour; for those children of men which appear among us, or those descendants of other 
living beings, correspond to the seed of those by whom they were begotten, or derive from those mothers, 
in whose wombs they are formed and nourished, whatever that is, which they bring into this life, and 
carry with them when they are born. But it is monstrous and unlawful to compare God the Father, in the 
generation of His only-begotten Son, and in the substance of the same, to any man or other living thing 
engaged in such an act; for we must of necessity hold that there is something exceptional and worthy of 
God which does not admit of any comparison at all, not merely in things, but which cannot even be 
conceived by thought or discovered by perception, so that a human mind should be able to apprehend how 
the unbegotten God is made the Father of the only-begotten Son. Because His generation is as eternal and 
everlasting as the brilliancy which is produced from the sun. For it is not by receiving the breath of life 
that He is made a Son, by any outward act, but by His own nature. 


5. Let us now ascertain how those statements which we have advanced are supported by the authority of 
holy Scripture. The Apostle Paul says, that the only-begotten Son is the “image of the invisible God,” and 
“the first-born of every creature.” And when writing to the Hebrews, he says of Him that He is “the 
brightness of His glory, and the express image of His person.” Now, we find in the treatise called the 
Wisdom of Solomon the following description of the wisdom of God: “For she is the breath of the power of 
God, and the purest efflux of the glory of the Almighty.” Nothing that is polluted can therefore come upon 
her. For she is the splendour of the eternal light, and the stainless mirror of God’s working, and the image 
of His goodness. Now we Say, as before, that Wisdom has her existence nowhere else save in Him who is 
the beginning of all things: from whom also is derived everything that is wise, because He Himself is the 
only one who is by nature a Son, and is therefore termed the Only-begotten. 


6. Let us now see how we are to understand the expression “invisible image,” that we may in this way 
perceive how God is rightly called the Father of His Son; and let us, in the first place, draw our 
conclusions from what are customarily called images among men. That is sometimes called an image 
which is painted or sculptured on some material substance, such as wood or stone; and sometimes a child 
is called the image of his parent, when the features of the child in no respect belie their resemblance to 
the father. I think, therefore, that that man who was formed after the image and likeness of God may be 
fittingly compared to the first illustration. Respecting him, however, we shall see more precisely, God 
willing, when we come to expound the passage in Genesis. But the image of the Son of God, of whom we 
are now speaking, may be compared to the second of the above examples, even in respect of this, that He 
is the invisible image of the invisible God, in the same manner as we Say, according to the sacred history, 
that the image of Adam is his son Seth. The words are, “And Adam begat Seth in his own likeness, and 
after his own image.” Now this image contains the unity of nature and substance belonging to Father and 
Son. For if the Son do, in like manner, all those things which the Father doth, then, in virtue of the Son 
doing all things like the Father, is the image of the Father formed in the Son, who is born of Him, like an 
act of His will proceeding from the mind. And I am therefore of opinion that the will of the Father ought 
alone to be sufficient for the existence of that which He wishes to exist. For in the exercise of His will He 
employs no other way than that which is made known by the counsel of His will. And thus also the 
existence of the Son is generated by Him. For this point must above all others be maintained by those who 
allow nothing to be unbegotten, i.e., unborn, save God the Father only. And we must be careful not to fall 
into the absurdities of those who picture to themselves certain emanations, so as to divide the divine 
nature into parts, and who divide God the Father as far as they can, since even to entertain the remotest 
suspicion of such a thing regarding an incorporeal being is not only the height of impiety, but a mark of 
the greatest folly, it being most remote from any intelligent conception that there should be any physical 


division of any incorporeal nature. Rather, therefore, as an act of the will proceeds from the 
understanding, and neither cuts off any part nor is separated or divided from it, so after some such 
fashion is the Father to be supposed as having begotten the Son, His own image; namely, so that, as He is 
Himself invisible by nature, He also begat an image that was invisible. For the Son is the Word, and 
therefore we are not to understand that anything in Him is cognisable by the senses. He is wisdom, and in 
wisdom there can be no suspicion of anything corporeal. He is the true light, which enlightens every man 
that cometh into this world; but He has nothing in common with the light of this sun. Our Saviour, 
therefore, is the image of the invisible God, inasmuch as compared with the Father Himself He is the 
truth: and as compared with us, to whom He reveals the Father, He is the image by which we come to the 
knowledge of the Father, whom no one knows save the Son, and he to whom the Son is pleased to reveal 
Him. And the method of revealing Him is through the understanding. For He by whom the Son Himself is 
understood, understands, as a consequence, the Father also, according to His own words: “He that hath 
seen Me, hath seen the Father also.” 


7. But since we quoted the language of Paul regarding Christ, where He says of Him that He is “the 
brightness of the glory of God, and the express figure of His person,” let us see what idea we are to form 
of this. According to John, “God is light.” The only-begotten Son, therefore, is the glory of this light, 
proceeding inseparably from (God) Himself, as brightness does from light, and illuminating the whole of 
creation. For, agreeably to what we have already explained as to the manner in which He is the Way, and 
conducts to the Father; and in which He is the Word, interpreting the secrets of wisdom, and the 
mysteries of knowledge, making them known to the rational creation; and is also the Truth, and the Life, 
and the Resurrection,—in the same way ought we to understand also the meaning of His being the 
brightness: for it is by its splendour that we understand and feel what light itself is. And this splendour, 
presenting itself gently and softly to the frail and weak eyes of mortals, and gradually training, as it were, 
and accustoming them to bear the brightness of the light, when it has put away from them every 
hindrance and obstruction to vision, according to the Lord’s own precept, “Cast forth the beam out of 
thine eye,” renders them capable of enduring the splendour of the light, being made in this respect also a 
sort of mediator between men and the light. 


8. But since He is called by the apostle not only the brightness of His glory, but also the express figure of 
His person or subsistence, it does not seem idle to inquire how there can be said to be another figure of 
that person besides the person of God Himself, whatever be the meaning of person and subsistence. 
Consider, then, whether the Son of God, seeing He is His Word and Wisdom, and alone knows the Father, 
and reveals Him to whom He will (i.e., to those who are capable of receiving His word and wisdom), may 
not, in regard of this very point of making God to be understood and acknowledged, be called the figure of 
His person and subsistence; that is, when that Wisdom, which desires to make known to others the means 
by which God is acknowledged and understood by them, describes Himself first of all, it may by so doing 
be called the express figure of the person of God. In order, however, to arrive at a fuller understanding of 
the manner in which the Saviour is the figure of the person or subsistence of God, let us take an instance, 
which, although it does not describe the subject of which we are treating either fully or appropriately, may 
nevertheless be seen to be employed for this purpose only, to show that the Son of God, who was in the 
form of God, divesting Himself (of His glory), makes it His object, by this very divesting of Himself, to 
demonstrate to us the fulness of His deity. For instance, suppose that there were a statue of so enormous 
a size as to fill the whole world, and which on that account could be seen by no one; and that another 
statue were formed altogether resembling it in the shape of the limbs, and in the features of the 
countenance, and in form and material, but without the same immensity of size, so that those who were 
unable to behold the one of enormous proportions, should, on seeing the latter, acknowledge that they had 
seen the former, because it preserved all the features of its limbs and countenance, and even the very 
form and material, so closely, as to be altogether undistinguishable from it; by some such similitude, the 
Son of God, divesting Himself of His equality with the Father, and showing to us the way to the knowledge 
of Him, is made the express image of His person: so that we, who were unable to look upon the glory of 
that marvellous light when placed in the greatness of His Godhead, may, by His being made to us 
brightness, obtain the means of beholding the divine light by looking upon the brightness. This 
comparison, of course, of statues, as belonging to material things, is employed for no other purpose than 
to show that the Son of God, though placed in the very insignificant form of a human body, in consequence 
of the resemblance of His works and power to the Father, showed that there was in Him an immense and 
invisible greatness, inasmuch as He said to His disciples, “He who sees Me, sees the Father also;” and, “I 
and the Father are one.” And to these belong also the similar expression, “The Father is in Me, and I in 
the Father.” 


9. Let us see now what is the meaning of the expression which is found in the Wisdom of Solomon, where 
it is said of Wisdom that “it is a kind of breath of the power of God, and the purest efflux of the glory of 
the Omnipotent, and the splendour of eternal light, and the spotless mirror of the working or power of 
God, and the image of His goodness.” These, then, are the definitions which he gives of God, pointing out 
by each one of them certain attributes which belong to the Wisdom of God, calling wisdom the power, and 
the glory, and the everlasting light, and the working, and the goodness of God. He does not say, however, 
that wisdom is the breath of the glory of the Almighty, nor of the everlasting light, nor of the working of 
the Father, nor of His goodness, for it was not appropriate that breath should be ascribed to any one of 
these; but, with all propriety, he says that wisdom is the breath of the power of God. Now, by the power of 


God is to be understood that by which He is strong; by which He appoints, restrains, and governs all 
things visible and invisible; which is sufficient for all those things which He rules over in His providence; 
among all which He is present, as if one individual. And although the breath of all this mighty and 
immeasurable power, and the vigour itself produced, so to speak, by its own existence, proceed from the 
power itself, as the will does from the mind, yet even this will of God is nevertheless made to become the 
power of God. 


Another power accordingly is produced, which exists with properties of its own,—a kind of breath, as 
Scripture says, of the primal and unbegotten power of God, deriving from Him its being, and never at any 
time non-existent. For if any one were to assert that it did not formerly exist, but came afterwards into 
existence, let him explain the reason why the Father, who gave it being, did not do so before. And if he 
shall grant that there was once a beginning, when that breath proceeded from the power of God, we shall 
ask him again, why not even before the beginning, which he has allowed; and in this way, ever demanding 
an earlier date, and going upwards with our interrogations, we shall arrive at this conclusion, that as God 
was always possessed of power and will, there never was any reason of propriety or otherwise, why He 
may not have always possessed that blessing which He desired. By which it is shown that that breath of 
God’s power always existed, having no beginning save God Himself. Nor was it fitting that there should be 
any other beginning save God Himself, from whom it derives its birth. And according to the expression of 
the apostle, that Christ “is the power of God,” it ought to be termed not only the breath of the power of 
God, but power out of power. 


10. Let us now examine the expression, “Wisdom is the purest efflux of the glory of the Almighty;” and let 
us first consider what the glory of the omnipotent God is, and then we shall also understand what is its 
efflux. As no one can be a father without having a son, nor a master without possessing a servant, so even 
God cannot be called omnipotent unless there exist those over whom He may exercise His power; and 
therefore, that God may be shown to be almighty, it is necessary that all things should exist. For if any one 
would have some ages or portions of time, or whatever else he likes to call them, to have passed away, 
while those things which were afterwards made did not yet exist, he would undoubtedly show that during 
those ages or periods God was not omnipotent, but became so afterwards, viz., from the time that He 
began to have persons over whom to exercise power; and in this way He will appear to have received a 
certain increase, and to have risen from a lower to a higher condition; since there can be no doubt that it 
is better for Him to be omnipotent than not to be so. And now how can it appear otherwise than absurd, 
that when God possessed none of those things which it was befitting for Him to possess, He should 
afterwards, by a kind of progress, come into the possession of them? But if there never was a time when 
He was not omnipotent, of necessity those things by which He receives that title must also exist; and He 
must always have had those over whom He exercised power, and which were governed by Him either as 
king or prince, of which we shall speak more fully in the proper place, when we come to discuss the 
subject of the creatures. But even now I think it necessary to drop a word, although cursorily, of warning, 
since the question before us is, how wisdom is the purest efflux of the glory of the Almighty, lest any one 
should think that the title of Omnipotent was anterior in God to the birth of Wisdom, through whom He is 
called Father, seeing that Wisdom, which is the Son of God, is the purest efflux of the glory of the 
Almighty. Let him who is inclined to entertain this suspicion hear the undoubted declaration of Scripture 
pronouncing, “In wisdom hast Thou made them all,” and the teaching of the Gospel, that “by Him were all 
things made, and without Him nothing was made;” and let him understand from this that the title of 
Omnipotent in God cannot be older than that of Father; for it is through the Son that the Father is 
almighty. But from the expression “glory of the Almighty,” of which glory Wisdom is the efflux, this is to be 
understood, that Wisdom, through which God is called omnipotent, has a share in the glory of the 
Almighty. For through Wisdom, which is Christ, God has power over all things, not only by the authority of 
a ruler, but also by the voluntary obedience of subjects. And that you may understand that the 
omnipotence of Father and Son is one and the same, as God and the Lord are one and the same with the 
Father, listen to the manner in which John speaks in the Apocalypse: “Thus saith the Lord God, which is, 
and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” For who else was “He which is to come” than Christ? 
And as no one ought to be offended, seeing God is the Father, that the Saviour is also God; so also, since 
the Father is called omnipotent, no one ought to be offended that the Son of God is also called omnipotent. 
For in this way will that saying be true which He utters to the Father, “All Mine are Thine, and Thine are 
Mine, and I am glorified in them.” Now, if all things which are the Father’s are also Christ’s, certainly 
among those things which exist is the omnipotence of the Father; and doubtless the only-begotten Son 
ought to be omnipotent, that the Son also may have all things which the Father possesses. “And I am 
glorified in them,” He declares. For “at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth; and every tongue shall confess that the Lord Jesus is in the 
glory of God the Father.” Therefore He is the efflux of the glory of God in this respect, that He is 
omnipotent—the pure and limpid Wisdom herself—glorified as the efflux of omnipotence or of glory. And 
that it may be more clearly understood what the glory of omnipotence is, we shall add the following. God 
the Father is omnipotent, because He has power over all things, i.e., over heaven and earth, sun, moon, 
and stars, and all things in them. And He exercises His power over them by means of His Word, because 
at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, both of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things under 
the earth. And if every knee is bent to Jesus, then, without doubt, it is Jesus to whom all things are 
subject, and He it is who exercises power over all things, and through whom all things are subject to the 
Father; for through wisdom, i.e., by word and reason, not by force and necessity, are all things subject. 


And therefore His glory consists in this very thing, that He possesses all things, and this is the purest and 
most limpid glory of omnipotence, that by reason and wisdom, not by force and necessity, all things are 
subject. Now the purest and most limpid glory of wisdom is a convenient expression to distinguish it from 
that glory which cannot be called pure and sincere. But every nature which is convertible and changeable, 
although glorified in the works of righteousness or wisdom, yet by the fact that righteousness or wisdom 
are accidental qualities, and because that which is accidental may also fall away, its glory cannot be called 
sincere and pure. But the Wisdom of God, which is His only-begotten Son, being in all respects incapable 
of change or alteration, and every good quality in Him being essential, and such as cannot be changed 
and converted, His glory is therefore declared to be pure and sincere. 


11. In the third place, wisdom is called the splendour of eternal light. The force of this expression we have 
explained in the preceding pages, when we introduced the similitude of the sun and the splendour of its 
rays, and showed to the best of our power how this should be understood. To what we then said we shall 
add only the following remark. That is properly termed everlasting or eternal which neither had a 
beginning of existence, nor can ever cease to be what it is. And this is the idea conveyed by John when he 
says that “God is light.” Now His wisdom is the splendour of that light, not only in respect of its being 
light, but also of being everlasting light, so that His wisdom is eternal and everlasting splendour. If this be 
fully understood, it clearly shows that the existence of the Son is derived from the Father but not in time, 
nor from any other beginning, except, as we have said, from God Himself. 


12. But wisdom is also called the stainless mirror of the energeia or working of God. We must first 
understand, then, what the working of the power of God is. It is a sort of vigour, so to speak, by which God 
operates either in creation, or in providence, or in judgment, or in the disposal and arrangement of 
individual things, each in its season. For as the image formed in a mirror unerringly reflects all the acts 
and movements of him who gazes on it, so would Wisdom have herself to be understood when she is called 
the stainless mirror of the power and working of the Father: as the Lord Jesus Christ also, who is the 
Wisdom of God, declares of Himself when He says, “The works which the Father doeth, these also doeth 
the Son likewise.” And again He says, that the Son cannot do anything of Himself, save what He sees the 
Father do. As therefore the Son in no respect differs from the Father in the power of His works, and the 
work of the Son is not a different thing from that of the Father, but one and the same movement, so to 
speak, is in all things, He therefore named Him a stainless mirror, that by such an expression it might be 
understood that them is no dissimilarity whatever between the Son and the Father. How, indeed, can those 
things which are said by some to be done after the manner in which a disciple resembles or imitates his 
master, or according to the view that those things are made by the Son in bodily material which were first 
formed by the Father in their spiritual essence, agree with the declarations of Scripture, seeing in the 
Gospel the Son is said to do not similar things, but the same things in a similar manner? 


13. It remains that we inquire what is the “image of His goodness;” and here, I think, we must understand 
the same thing which we expressed a little ago, in speaking of the image formed by the mirror. For He is 
the primal goodness, doubtless, out of which the Son is born, who, being in all respects the image of the 
Father, may certainly also be called with propriety the image of His goodness. For there is no other second 
goodness existing in the Son, save that which is in the Father. And therefore also the Saviour Himself 
rightly says in the Gospel, “There is none good save one only, God the Father,” that by such an expression 
it may be understood that the Son is not of a different goodness, but of that only which exists in the 
Father, of whom He is rightly termed the image, because He proceeds from no other source but from that 
primal goodness, lest there might appear to be in the Son a different goodness from that which is in the 
Father. Nor is there any dissimilarity or difference of goodness in the Son. And therefore it is not to be 
imagined that there is a kind of blasphemy, as it were, in the words, “There is none good save one only, 
God the Father,” as if thereby it may be supposed to be denied that either Christ or the Holy Spirit was 
good. But, as we have already said, the primal goodness is to be understood as residing in God the Father, 
from whom both the Son is born and the Holy Spirit proceeds, retaining within them, without any doubt, 
the nature of that goodness which is in the source whence they are derived. And if there be any other 
things which in Scripture are called good, whether angel, or man, or servant, or treasure, or a good heart, 
or a good tree, all these are so termed catachrestically, having in them an accidental, not an essential 
goodness. But it would require both much time and labour to collect together all the titles of the Son of 
God, such, e.g., as the true light, or the door, or the righteousness, or the sanctification, or the 
redemption, and countless others; and to show for what reasons each one of them is so given. Satisfied, 
therefore, with what we have already advanced, we go on with our inquiries into those other matters 
which follow. 


CHAPTER III 
ON THE HOLY SPIRIT 


1. The next point is to investigate as briefly as possible the subject of the Holy Spirit. All who perceive, in 
whatever manner, the existence of Providence, confess that God, who created and disposed all things, is 
unbegotten, and recognise Him as the parent of the universe. Now, that to Him belongs a Son, is a 
statement not made by us only; although it may seem a sufficiently marvellous and incredible assertion to 
those who have a reputation as philosophers among Greeks and Barbarians, by some of whom, however, 


an idea of His existence seems to have been entertained, in their acknowledging that all things were 
created by the word or reason of God. We, however, in conformity with our belief in that doctrine, which 
we assuredly hold to be divinely inspired, believe that it is possible in no other way to explain and bring 
within the reach of human knowledge this higher and diviner reason as the Son of God, than by means of 
those Scriptures alone which were inspired by the Holy Spirit, i.e., the Gospels and Epistles, and the law 
and the prophets, according to the declaration of Christ Himself. Of the existence of the Holy Spirit no one 
indeed could entertain any suspicion, save those who were familiar with the law and the prophets, or 
those who profess a belief in Christ. For although no one is able to speak with certainty of God the Father, 
it is nevertheless possible for some knowledge of Him to be gained by means of the visible creation and 
the natural feelings of the human mind; and it is possible, moreover, for such knowledge to be confined 
from the sacred Scriptures. But with respect to the Son of God, although no one knoweth the Son save the 
Father, yet it is from sacred Scripture also that the human mind is taught how to think of the Son; and that 
not only from the New, but also from the Old Testament, by means of those things which, although done 
by the saints, are figuratively referred to Christ, and from which both His divine nature, and that human 
nature which was assumed by Him, may be discovered. 


2. Now, what the Holy Spirit is, we are taught in many passages of Scripture, as by David in the fifty-first 
Psalm, when he says, “And take not Thy Holy Spirit from me;” and by Daniel, where it is said, “The Holy 
Spirit which is in thee.” And in the New Testament we have abundant testimonies, as when the Holy Spirit 
is described as having descended upon Christ, and when the Lord breathed upon His apostles after His 
resurrection, saying, “Receive the Holy Spirit;” and the saying of the angel to Mary, “The Holy Spirit will 
come upon thee;” the declaration by Paul, that no one can call Jesus Lord, save by the Holy Spirit. In the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Holy Spirit was given by the imposition of the apostles’ hands in baptism. From 
all which we learn that the person of the Holy Spirit was of such authority and dignity, that saving baptism 
was not complete except by the authority of the most excellent Trinity of them all, i.e., by the naming of 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and by joining to the unbegotten God the Father, and to His only-begotten 
Son, the name also of the Holy Spirit. Who, then, is not amazed at the exceeding majesty of the Holy 
Spirit, when he hears that he who speaks a word against the Son of man may hope for forgiveness; but 
that he who is guilty of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit has not forgiveness, either in the present world 
or in that which is to come! 


3. That all things were created by God, and that there is no creature which exists but has derived from 
Him its being, is established from many declarations of Scripture; those assertions being refuted and 
rejected which are falsely alleged by some respecting the existence either of a matter co-eternal with God, 
or of unbegotten souls, in which they would have it that God implanted not so much the power of 
existence, as equality and order. For even in that little treatise called The Pastor or Angel of Repentance, 
composed by Hermas, we have the following: “First of all, believe that there is one God who created and 
arranged all things; who, when nothing formerly existed, caused all things to be; who Himself contains all 
things, but Himself is contained by none.” And in the book of Enoch also we have similar descriptions. But 
up to the present time we have been able to find no statement in holy Scripture in which the Holy Spirit 
could be said to be made or created, not even in the way in which we have shown above that the divine 
wisdom is spoken of by Solomon, or in which those expressions which we have discussed are to be 
understood of the life, or the word, or the other appellations of the Son of God. The Spirit of God, 
therefore, which was borne upon the waters, as is written in the beginning of the creation of the world, is, 
I am of opinion, no other than the Holy Spirit, so far as I can understand; as indeed we have shown in our 
exposition of the passages themselves, not according to the historical, but according to the spiritual 
method of interpretation. 


4. Some indeed of our predecessors have observed, that in the New Testament, whenever the Spirit is 
named without that adjunct which denotes quality, the Holy Spirit is to be understood; as e.g., in the 
expression, “Now the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, and peace;” and, “Seeing ye began in the Spirit, are ye 
now made perfect in the flesh?” We are of opinion that this distinction may be observed in the Old 
Testament also, as when it is said, “He that giveth His Spirit to the people who are upon the earth, and 
Spirit to them who walk thereon.” For, without doubt, every one who walks upon the earth (i.e., earthly 
and corporeal beings) is a partaker also of the Holy Spirit, receiving it from God. My Hebrew master also 
used to say that those two seraphim in Isaiah, which are described as having each six wings, and calling 
to one another, and saying, “Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God of hosts,” were to be understood of the only- 
begotten Son of God and of the Holy Spirit. And we think that that expression also which occurs in the 
hymn of Habakkuk, “In the midst either of the two living things, or of the two lives, Thou wilt be known,” 
ought to be understood of Christ and of the Holy Spirit. For all knowledge of the Father is obtained by 
revelation of the Son through the Holy Spirit, so that both of these beings which, according to the 
prophet, are called either “living things” or “lives,” exist as the ground of the knowledge of God the 
Father. For as it is said of the Son, that “no one knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son 
will reveal Him,” the same also is said by the apostle of the Holy Spirit, when He declares, “God hath 
revealed them to us by His Holy Spirit; for the Spirit searcheth all things, even the deep things of God;” 
and again in the Gospel, when the Saviour, speaking of the divine and profounder parts of His teaching, 
which His disciples were not yet able to receive, thus addresses them: “I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now; but when the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, is come, He will teach you all 
things, and will bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” We must 


understand, therefore, that as the Son, who alone knows the Father, reveals Him to whom He will, so the 
Holy Spirit, who alone searches the deep things of God, reveals God to whom He will: “For the Spirit 
bloweth where He listeth.” We are not, however, to suppose that the Spirit derives His knowledge through 
revelation from the Son. For if the Holy Spirit knows the Father through the Son’s revelation, He passes 
from a state of ignorance into one of knowledge; but it is alike impious and foolish to confess the Holy 
Spirit, and yet to ascribe to Him ignorance. For even although something else existed before the Holy 
Spirit, it was not by progressive advancement that He came to be the Holy Spirit; as if any one should 
venture to say, that at the time when He was not yet the Holy Spirit He was ignorant of the Father, but 
that after He had received knowledge He was made the Holy Spirit. For if this were the case, the Holy 
Spirit would never be reckoned in the Unity of the Trinity, i.e., along with the unchangeable Father and 
His Son, unless He had always been the Holy Spirit. When we use, indeed, such terms as “always” or 
“was,” or any other designation of time, they are not to be taken absolutely, but with due allowance; for 
while the significations of these words relate to time, and those subjects of which we speak are spoken of 
by a stretch of language as existing in time, they nevertheless surpass in their real nature all conception 
of the finite understanding. 


5. Nevertheless it seems proper to inquire what is the reason why he who is regenerated by God unto 
salvation has to do both with Father and Son and Holy Spirit, and does not obtain salvation unless with 
the co-operation of the entire Trinity; and why it is impossible to become partaker of the Father or the Son 
without the Holy Spirit. And in discussing these subjects, it will undoubtedly be necessary to describe the 
special working of the Holy Spirit, and of the Father and the Son. I am of opinion, then, that the working 
of the Father and of the Son takes place as well in saints as in sinners, in rational beings and in dumb 
animals; nay, even in those things which are without life, and in all things universally which exist; but that 
the operation of the Holy Spirit does not take place at all in those things which are without life, or in those 
which, although living, are yet dumb; nay, is not found even in those who are endued indeed with reason, 
but are engaged in evil courses, and not at all converted to a better life. In those persons alone do I think 
that the operation of the Holy Spirit takes place, who are already turning to a better life, and walking 
along the way which leads to Jesus Christ, i.e., who are engaged in the performance of good actions, and 
who abide in God. 


6. That the working of the Father and the Son operates both in saints and in sinners, is manifest from this, 
that all who are rational beings are partakers of the word, i.e., of reason, and by this means bear certain 
seeds, implanted within them, of wisdom and justice, which is Christ. Now, in Him who truly exists, and 
who said by Moses, “I Am Who I Am,” all things, whatever they are, participate; which participation in 
God the Father is shared both by just men and sinners, by rational and irrational beings, and by all things 
universally which exist. The Apostle Paul also shows truly that all have a share in Christ, when he says, 
“Say not in thine heart, Who shall ascend into heaven? (i.e., to bring Christ down from above;) or who 
shall descend into the deep? (that is, to bring up Christ again from the dead.) But what saith the 
Scripture? The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart.” By which he means that Christ is 
in the heart of all, in respect of His being the word or reason, by participating in which they are rational 
beings. That declaration also in the Gospel, “If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had not had 
sin; but now they have no excuse for their sin,” renders it manifest and patent to all who have a rational 
knowledge of how long a time man is without sin, and from what period he is liable to it, how, by 
participating in the word or reason, men are said to have sinned, viz., from the time they are made 
capable of understanding and knowledge, when the reason implanted within has suggested to them the 
difference between good and evil; and after they have already begun to know what evil is, they are made 
liable to sin, if they commit it. And this is the meaning of the expression, that “men have no excuse for 
their sin,” viz., that, from the time the divine word or reason has begun to show them internally the 
difference between good and evil, they ought to avoid and guard against that which is wicked: “For to him 
who knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” Moreover, that all men are not without 
communion with God, is taught in the Gospel thus, by the Saviour’s words: “The kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation; neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there! but the kingdom of God is within you.” 
But here we must see whether this does not bear the same meaning with the expression in Genesis: “And 
He breathed into his face the breath of life, and man became a living soul.” For if this be understood as 
applying generally to all men, then all men have a share in God. 


7. But if this is to be understood as spoken of the Spirit of God, since Adam also is found to have 
prophesied of some things, it may be taken not as of general application, but as confined to those who are 
saints. Finally, also, at the time of the flood, when all flesh had corrupted their way before God, it is 
recorded that God spoke thus, as of undeserving men and sinners: “My Spirit shall not abide with those 
men for ever, because they are flesh.” By which, it is clearly shown that the Spirit of God is taken away 
from all who are unworthy. In the Psalms also it is written: “Thou wilt take away their spirit, and they will 
die, and return to their earth. Thou wilt send forth Thy Spirit, and they shall be created, and Thou wilt 
renew the face of the earth;” which is manifestly intended of the Holy Spirit, who, after sinners and 
unworthy persons have been taken away and destroyed, creates for Himself a new people, and renews the 
face of the earth, when, laying aside, through the grace of the Spirit, the old man with his deeds, they 
begin to walk in newness of life. And therefore the expression is competently applied to the Holy Spirit, 
because He will take up His dwelling, not in all men, nor in those who are flesh, but in those whose land 
has been renewed. Lastly, for this reason was the grace and revelation of the Holy Spirit bestowed by the 


imposition of the apostles’ hands after baptism. Our Saviour also, after the resurrection, when old things 
had already passed away, and all things had become new, Himself a new man, and the first-born from the 
dead, His apostles also being renewed by faith in His resurrection, says, “Receive the Holy Spirit.” This is 
doubtless what the Lord the Saviour meant to convey in the Gospel, when He said that new wine cannot 
be put into old bottles, but commanded that the bottles should be made new, i.e., that men should walk in 
newness of life, that they might receive the new wine, i.e., the newness of grace of the Holy Spirit. In this 
manner, then, is the working of the power of God the Father and of the Son extended without distinction 
to every creature; but a share in the Holy Spirit we find possessed only by the saints. And therefore it is 
said, “No man can say that Jesus is Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” And on one occasion, scarcely even the 
apostles themselves are deemed worthy to hear the words, “Ye shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost 
coming upon you.” For this reason, also, I think it follows that he who has committed a sin against the Son 
of man is deserving of forgiveness; because if he who is a participator of the word or reason of God cease 
to live agreeably to reason, he seems to have fallen into a state of ignorance or folly, and therefore to 
deserve forgiveness; whereas he who has been deemed worthy to have a portion of the Holy Spirit, and 
who has relapsed, is, by this very act and work, said to be guilty of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. Let 
no one indeed suppose that we, from having said that the Holy Spirit is conferred upon the saints alone, 
but that the benefits or operations of the Father and of the Son extend to good and bad, to just and unjust, 
by so doing give a preference to the Holy Spirit over the Father and the Son, or assert that His dignity is 
greater, which certainly would be a very illogical conclusion. For it is the peculiarity of His grace and 
operations that we have been describing. Moreover, nothing in the Trinity can be called greater or less, 
since the fountain of divinity alone contains all things by His word and reason, and by the Spirit of His 
mouth sanctifies all things which are worthy of sanctification, as it is written in the Psalm: “By the word of 
the Lord were the heavens strengthened, and all their power by the Spirit of His mouth.” There is also a 
special working of God the Father, besides that by which He bestowed upon all things the gift of natural 
life. There is also a special ministry of the Lord Jesus Christ to those upon whom he confers by nature the 
gift of reason, by means of which they are enabled to be rightly what they are. There is also another grace 
of the Holy Spirit, which is bestowed upon the deserving, through the ministry of Christ and the working 
of the Father, in proportion to the merits of those who are rendered capable of receiving it. This is most 
clearly pointed out by the Apostle Paul, when demonstrating that the power of the Trinity is one and the 
same, in the words, “There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit; there are diversities of 
administrations, but the same Lord; and there are diversities of operations, but it is the same God who 
worketh all in all. But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal.” From which it 
most clearly follows that there is no difference in the Trinity, but that which is called the gift of the Spirit 
is made known through the Son, and operated by God the Father. “But all these worketh that one and the 
selfsame Spirit, dividing to every one severally as He will.” 


8. Having made these declarations regarding the Unity of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit, let us return to the order in which we began the discussion. God the Father bestows upon all, 
existence; and participation in Christ, in respect of His being the word of reason, renders them rational 
beings. From which it follows that they are deserving either of praise or blame, because capable of virtue 
and vice. On this account, therefore, is the grace of the Holy Ghost present, that those beings which are 
not holy in their essence may be rendered holy by participating in it. Seeing, then, that firstly, they derive 
their existence from God the Father; secondly, their rational nature from the Word; thirdly, their holiness 
from the Holy Spirit,—those who have been previously sanctified by the Holy Spirit are again made 
capable of receiving Christ, in respect that He is the righteousness of God; and those who have earned 
advancement to this grade by the sanctification of the Holy Spirit, will nevertheless obtain the gift of 
wisdom according to the power and working of the Spirit of God. And this I consider is Paul’s meaning, 
when he says that to “some is given the word of wisdom, to others the word of knowledge, according to 
the same Spirit.” And while pointing out the individual distinction of gifts, he refers the whole of them to 
the source of all things, in the words, “There are diversities of operations, but one God who worketh all in 
all.” Whence also the working of the Father, which confers existence upon all things, is found to be more 
glorious and magnificent, while each one, by participation in Christ, as being wisdom, and knowledge, and 
sanctification, makes progress, and advances to higher degrees of perfection; and seeing it is by partaking 
of the Holy Spirit that any one is made purer and holier, he obtains, when he is made worthy, the grace of 
wisdom and knowledge, in order that, after all stains of pollution and ignorance are cleansed and taken 
away, he may make so great an advance in holiness and purity, that the nature which he received from 
God may become such as is worthy of Him who gave it to be pure and perfect, so that the being which 
exists may be as worthy as He who called it into existence. For, in this way, he who is such as his Creator 
wished him to be, will receive from God power always to exist, and to abide for ever. That this may be the 
case, and that those whom He has created may be unceasingly and inseparably present with Him, Who IS, 
it is the business of wisdom to instruct and train them, and to bring them to perfection by confirmation of 
His Holy Spirit and unceasing sanctification, by which alone are they capable of receiving God. In this 
way, then, by the renewal of the ceaseless working of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in us, in its various 
stages of progress, shall we be able at some future time perhaps, although with difficulty, to behold the 
holy and the blessed life, in which (as it is only after many struggles that we are able to reach it) we ought 
so to continue, that no satiety of that blessedness should ever seize us; but the more we perceive its 
blessedness, the more should be increased and intensified within us the longing for the same, while we 
ever more eagerly and freely receive and hold fast the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit. But if 
satiety should ever take hold of any one of those who stand on the highest and perfect summit of 


attainment, I do not think that such an one would suddenly be deposed from his position and fall away, but 
that he must decline gradually and little by little, so that it may sometimes happen that if a brief lapsus 
take place, and the individual quickly repent and return to himself, he may not utterly fall away, but may 
retrace his steps, and return to his former place, and again make good that which had been lost by his 
negligence. 


CHAPTER IV 


ON DEFECTION, OR FALLING AWAY 


1. To exhibit the nature of defection or falling away, on the part of those who conduct themselves 
carelessly, it will not appear out of place to employ a similitude by way of illustration. Suppose, then, the 
case of one who had become gradually acquainted with the art or science, say of geometry or medicine, 
until he had reached perfection, having trained himself for a lengthened time in its principles and 
practice, so as to attain a complete mastery over the art: to such an one it could never happen, that, when 
he lay down to sleep in the possession of his skill, he should awake in a state of ignorance. It is not our 
purpose to adduce or to notice here those accidents which are occasioned by any injury or weakness, for 
they do not apply to our present illustration. According to our point of view, then, so long as that geometer 
or physician continues to exercise himself in the study of his art and in the practice of its principles, the 
knowledge of his profession abides with him; but if he withdraw from its practice, and lay aside his habits 
of industry, then, by his neglect, at first a few things will gradually escape him, then by and by more and 
more, until in course of time everything will be forgotten, and be completely effaced from the memory. It 
is possible, indeed, that when he has first begun to fall away, and to yield to the corrupting influence of a 
negligence which is small as yet, he may, if he be aroused and return speedily to his senses, repair those 
losses which up to that time are only recent, and recover that knowledge which hitherto had been only 
slightly obliterated from his mind. Let us apply this now to the case of those who have devoted themselves 
to the knowledge and wisdom of God, whose learning and diligence incomparably surpass all other 
training; and let us contemplate, according to the form of the similitude employed, what is the acquisition 
of knowledge, or what is its disappearance, especially when we hear from the apostle what is said of those 
who are perfect, that they shall behold face to face the glory of the Lord in the revelation of His mysteries. 


2. But in our desire to show the divine benefits bestowed upon us by Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, which 
Trinity is the fountain of all holiness, we have fallen, in what we have said, into a digression, having 
considered that the subject of the soul, which accidentally came before us, should be touched on, although 
cursorily, seeing we were discussing a cognate topic relating to our rational nature. We shall, however, 
with the permission of God through Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, more conveniently consider in the 
proper place the subject of all rational beings, which are distinguished into three genera and species. 


CHAPTER V 
ON RATIONAL NATURES 


1. After the dissertation, which we have briefly conducted to the best of our ability, regarding the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, it follows that we offer a few remarks upon the subject of rational natures, and on 
their species and orders, or on the offices as well of holy as of malignant powers, and also on those which 
occupy an intermediate position between these good and evil powers, and as yet are placed in a state of 
struggle and trial. For we find in holy Scripture numerous names of certain orders and offices, not only of 
holy beings, but also of those of an opposite description, which we shall bring before us, in the first place; 
and the meaning of which we shall endeavour, in the second place, to the best of our ability, to ascertain. 
There are certain holy angels of God whom Paul terms “ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them 
who shall be heirs of salvation.” In the writings also of St. Paul himself we find him designating them, 
from some unknown source, as thrones, and dominions, and principalities, and powers; and after this 
enumeration, as if knowing that there were still other rational offices and orders besides those which he 
had named, he says of the Saviour: “Who is above all principality, and power, and might, and dominion, 
and every name that is named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to come.” From which he 
shows that there were certain beings besides those which he had mentioned, which may be named indeed 
in this world, but were not now enumerated by him, and perhaps were not known by any other individual; 
and that there were others which may not be named in this world, but will be named in the world to come. 


2. Then, in the next place, we must know that every being which is endowed with reason, and 
transgresses its statutes and limitations, is undoubtedly involved in sin by swerving from rectitude and 
justice. Every rational creature, therefore, is capable of earning praise and censure: of praise, if, in 
conformity to that reason which he possesses, he advance to better things; of censure, if he fall away from 
the plan and course of rectitude, for which reason he is justly liable to pains and penalties. And this also is 
to be held as applying to the devil himself, and those who are with him, and are called his angels. Now the 
titles of these beings have to be explained, that we may know what they are of whom we have to speak. 
The name, then, of Devil, and Satan, and Wicked One, who is also described as Enemy of God, is 
mentioned in many passages of Scripture. Moreover, certain angels of the devil are mentioned, and also a 
prince of this world, who, whether the devil himself or some one else, is not yet clearly manifest. There 


are also certain princes of this world spoken of as possessing a kind of wisdom which will come to nought; 
but whether these are those princes who are also the principalities with whom we have to wrestle, or 
other beings, seems to me a point on which it is not easy for any one to pronounce. After the 
principalities, certain powers also are named with whom we have to wrestle, and carry on a struggle even 
against the princes of this world and the rulers of this darkness. Certain spiritual powers of wickedness 
also, in heavenly places, are spoken of by Paul himself. What, moreover, are we to say of those wicked and 
unclean spirits mentioned in the Gospel? Then we have certain heavenly beings called by a similar name, 
but which are said to bend the knee, or to be about to bend the knee, at the name of Jesus; nay, even 
things on earth and things under the earth, which Paul enumerates in order. And certainly, in a place 
where we have been discussing the subject of rational natures, it is not proper to be silent regarding 
ourselves, who are human beings, and are called rational animals; nay, even this point is not to be idly 
passed over, that even of us human beings certain different orders are mentioned in the words, “The 
portion of the Lord is His people Jacob; Israel is the cord of His inheritance.” Other nations, moreover, are 
called a part of the angels; since “when the Most High divided the nations, and dispersed the sons of 
Adam, He fixed the boundaries of the nations according to the number of the angels of God.” And 
therefore, with other rational natures, we must also thoroughly examine the reason of the human soul. 


3. After the enumeration, then, of so many and so important names of orders and offices, underlying 
which it is certain that there are personal existences, let us inquire whether God, the creator and founder 
of all things, created certain of them holy and happy, so that they could admit no element at all of an 
opposite kind, and certain others so that they were made capable both of virtue and vice; or whether we 
are to suppose that He created some so as to be altogether incapable of virtue, and others again 
altogether incapable of wickedness, but with the power of abiding only in a state of happiness, and others 
again such as to be capable of either condition. In order, now, that our first inquiry may begin with the 
names themselves, let us consider whether the holy angels, from the period of their first existence, have 
always been holy, and are holy still, and will be holy, and have never either admitted or had the power to 
admit any occasion of sin. Then in the next place, let us consider whether those who are called holy 
principalities began from the moment of their creation by God to exercise power over some who were 
made subject to them, and whether these latter were created of such a nature, and formed for the very 
purpose of being subject and subordinate. In like manner, also, whether those which are called powers 
were created of such a nature and for the express purpose of exercising power, or whether their arriving 
at that power and dignity is a reward and desert of their virtue. Moreover, also, whether those which are 
called thrones or seats gained that stability of happiness at the same time with their coming forth into 
being, so as to have that possession from the will of the Creator alone; or whether those which are called 
dominions had their dominion conferred on them, not as a reward for their proficiency, but as the peculiar 
privilege of their creation, so that it is something which is in a certain degree inseparable from them, and 
natural. Now, if we adopt the view that the holy angels, and the holy powers, and the blessed seats, and 
the glorious virtues, and the magnificent dominions, are to be regarded as possessing those powers and 
dignities and glories in virtue of their nature, it will doubtless appear to follow that those beings which 
have been mentioned as holding offices of an opposite kind must be regarded in the same manner; so that 
those principalities with whom we have to struggle are to be viewed, not as having received that spirit of 
opposition and resistance to all good at a later period, or as falling away from good through the freedom 
of the will, but as having had it in themselves as the essence of their being from the beginning of their 
existence. In like manner also will it be the case with the powers and virtues, in none of which was 
wickedness subsequent or posterior to their first existence. Those also whom the apostle termed rulers 
and princes of the darkness of this world, are said, with respect to their rule and occupation of darkness, 
to fall not from perversity of intention, but from the necessity of their creation. Logical reasoning will 
compel us to take the same view with regard to wicked and malignant spirits and unclean demons. But if 
to entertain this view regarding malignant and opposing powers seem to be absurd, as it is certainly 
absurd that the cause of their wickedness should be removed from the purpose of their own will, and 
ascribed of necessity to their Creator, why should we not also be obliged to make a similar confession 
regarding the good and holy powers, that, viz., the good which is in them is not theirs by essential being, 
which we have manifestly shown to be the case with Christ and the Holy Spirit alone, as undoubtedly with 
the Father also? For it was proved that there was nothing compound in the nature of the Trinity, so that 
these qualities might seem to belong to it as accidental consequences. From which it follows, that in the 
case of every creature it is a result of his own works and movements, that those powers which appear 
either to hold sway over others or to exercise power or dominion, have been preferred to and placed over 
those whom they are said to govern or exercise power over, and not in consequence of a peculiar privilege 
inherent in their constitutions, but on account of merit. 


4. But that we may not appear to build our assertions on subjects of such importance and difficulty on the 
ground of inference alone, or to require the assent of our hearers to what is only conjectural, let us see 
whether we can obtain any declarations from holy Scripture, by the authority of which these positions 
may be more credibly maintained. And, firstly, we shall adduce what holy Scripture contains regarding 
wicked powers; we shall next continue our investigation with regard to the others, as the Lord shall be 
pleased to enlighten us, that in matters of such difficulty we may ascertain what is nearest to the truth, or 
what ought to be our opinions agreeably to the standard of religion. Now we find in the prophet Ezekiel 
two prophecies written to the prince of Tyre, the former of which might appear to any one, before he 
heard the second also, to be spoken of some man who was prince of the Tyrians. In the meantime, 


therefore, we shall take nothing from that first prophecy; but as the second is manifestly of such a kind as 
cannot be at all understood of a man, but of some superior power which had fallen away from a higher 
position, and had been reduced to a lower and worse condition, we shall from it take an illustration, by 
which it may be demonstrated with the utmost clearness, that those opposing and malignant powers were 
not formed or created so by nature, but fell from a better to a worse position, and were converted into 
wicked beings; that those blessed powers also were not of such a nature as to be unable to admit what 
was opposed to them if they were so inclined and became negligent, and did not guard most carefully the 
blessedness of their condition. For if it is related that he who is called the prince of Tyre was amongst the 
saints, and was without stain, and was placed in the paradise of God, and adorned also with a crown of 
comeliness and beauty, is it to be supposed that such an one could be in any degree inferior to any of the 
saints? For he is described as having been adorned with a crown of comeliness and beauty, and as having 
walked stainless in the paradise of God: and how can any one suppose that such a being was not one of 
those holy and blessed powers which, as being placed in a state of happiness, we must believe to be 
endowed with no other honour than this? But let us see what we are taught by the words of the prophecy 
themselves. “The word of the Lord,” says the prophet, “came to me, saying, Son of man, take up a 
lamentation over the prince of Tyre, and say to him, Thus saith the Lord God, Thou hast been the seal of a 
similitude, and a crown of comeliness among the delights of paradise; thou wert adorned with every good 
stone or gem, and wert clothed with sardonyx, and topaz, and emerald, and carbuncle, and sapphire, and 
jasper, set in gold and silver, and with agate, amethyst, and chrysolite, and beryl, and onyx: with gold also 
didst thou fill thy treasures, and thy storehouses within thee. From the day when thou wert created along 
with the cherubim, I placed thee in the holy mount of God. Thou wert in the midst of the fiery stones: thou 
wert stainless in thy days, from the day when thou wert created, until iniquities were found in thee: from 
the greatness of thy trade, thou didst fill thy storehouses with iniquity, and didst sin, and wert wounded 
from the mount of God. And a cherub drove thee forth from the midst of the burning stones; and thy heart 
was elated because of thy comeliness, thy discipline was corrupted along with thy beauty: on account of 
the multitude of thy sins, I cast thee forth to the earth before kings; I gave thee for a show and a mockery 
on account of the multitude of thy sins, and of thine iniquities: because of thy trade thou hast polluted thy 
holy places. And I shall bring forth fire from the midst of thee, and it shall devour thee, and I shall give 
thee for ashes and cinders on the earth in the sight of all who see thee: and all who know thee among the 
nations shall mourn over thee. Thou hast been made destruction, and thou shalt exist no longer for ever.” 
Seeing, then, that such are the words of the prophet, who is there that on hearing, “Thou wert a seal of a 
similitude, and a crown of comeliness among the delights of paradise,” or that “From the day when thou 
wert created with the cherubim, I placed thee in the holy mount of God,” can so enfeeble the meaning as 
to suppose that this language is used of some man or saint, not to say the prince of Tyre? Or what fiery 
stones can he imagine in the midst of which any man could live? Or who could be supposed to be stainless 
from the very day of his creation, and wickedness being afterwards discovered in him, it be said of him 
then that he was cast forth upon the earth? For the meaning of this is, that He who was not yet on the 
earth is said to be cast forth upon it: whose holy places also are said to be polluted. We have shown, then, 
that what we have quoted regarding the prince of Tyre from the prophet Ezekiel refers to an adverse 
power, and by it it is most clearly proved that that power was formerly holy and happy; from which state 
of happiness it fell from the time that iniquity was found in it, and was hurled to the earth, and was not 
such by nature and creation. We are of opinion, therefore, that these words are spoken of a certain angel 
who had received the office of governing the nation of the Tyrians, and to whom also their souls had been 
entrusted to be taken care of. But what Tyre, or what souls of Tyrians, we ought to understand, whether 
that Tyre which is situated within the boundaries of the province of Phoenicia, or some other of which, 
this one which we know on earth is the model; and the souls of the Tyrians, whether they are those of the 
former or those which belong to that Tyre which is spiritually understood, does not seem to be a matter 
requiting examination in this place; lest perhaps we should appear to investigate subjects of so much 
mystery and importance in a cursory manner, whereas they demand a labour and work of their own. 


5. Again, we are taught as follows by the prophet Isaiah regarding another opposing power. The prophet 
says, “How is Lucifer, who used to arise in the morning, fallen from heaven! He who assailed all nations is 
broken and beaten to the ground. Thou indeed saidst in thy heart, I shall ascend into heaven; above the 
stars of heaven shall I place my throne; I shall sit upon a lofty mountain, above the lofty mountains which 
are towards the north; I shall ascend above the clouds; I shall be like the Most High. Now shalt thou be 
brought down to the lower world, and to the foundations of the earth. They who see thee shall be amazed 
at thee, and shall say, This is the man who harassed the whole earth, who moved kings, who made the 
whole world a desert, who destroyed cities, and did not unloose those who were in chains. All the kings of 
the nations have slept in honour, every one in his own house; but thou shalt be cast forth on the 
mountains, accursed with the many dead who have been pierced through with swords, and have 
descended to the lower world. As a garment cloned with blood, and stained, will not be clean; neither 
shalt thou be clean, because thou hast destroyed my land and slain my people: thou shalt not remain for 
ever, most wicked seed. Prepare thy sons for death on account of the sins of thy father, lest they rise again 
and inherit the earth, and fill the earth with wars. And I shall rise against them, saith the Lord of hosts, 
and I shall cause their name to perish, and their remains, and their seed.” Most evidently by these words 
is he shown to have fallen from heaven, who formerly was Lucifer, and who used to arise in the morning. 
For if, as some think, he was a nature of darkness, how is Lucifer said to have existed before? Or how 
could he arise in the morning, who had in himself nothing of the light? Nay, even the Saviour Himself 
teaches us, saying of the devil, “Behold, I see Satan fallen from heaven like lightning.” For at one time he 


was light. Moreover our Lord, who is the truth, compared the power of His own glorious advent to 
lightning, in the words, “For as the lightning shineth from the height of heaven even to its height again, so 
will the coming of the Son of man be.” And notwithstanding He compares him to lightning, and says that 
he fell from heaven, that He might show by this that he had been at one time in heaven, and had had a 
place among the saints, and had enjoyed a share in that light in which all the saints participate, by which 
they are made angels of light, and by which the apostles are termed by the Lord the light of the world. In 
this manner, then, did that being once exist as light before he went astray, and fell to this place, and had 
his glory turned into dust, which is peculiarly the mark of the wicked, as the prophet also says; whence, 
too, he was called the prince of this world, i.e., of an earthly habitation: for he exercised power over those 
who were obedient to his wickedness, since “the whole of this world”—for I term this place of earth, world 
—”lieth in the wicked one,” and in this apostate. That he is an apostate, i.e., a fugitive, even the Lord in 
the book of Job says, “Thou wilt take with a hook the apostate dragon,” i.e., a fugitive. Now it is certain 
that by the dragon is understood the devil himself. If then they are called opposing powers, and are said 
to have been once without stain, while spotless purity exists in the essential being of none save the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, but is an accidental quality in every created thing; and since that which is accidental 
may also fall away, and since those opposite powers once were spotless, and were once among those 
which still remain unstained, it is evident from all this that no one is pure either by essence or nature, and 
that no one was by nature polluted. And the consequence of this is, that it lies within ourselves and in our 
own actions to possess either happiness or holiness; or by sloth and negligence to fall from happiness into 
wickedness and ruin, to such a degree that, through too great proficiency, so to speak, in wickedness (if a 
man be guilty of so great neglect), he may descend even to that state in which he will be changed into 
what is called an “opposing power.” 


CHAPTER VI 
ON THE END OR CONSUMMATION 


1. An end or consummation would seem to be an indication of the perfection and completion of things. 
And this reminds us here, that if there be any one imbued with a desire of reading and understanding 
subjects of such difficulty and importance, he ought to bring to the effort a perfect and instructed 
understanding, lest perhaps, if he has had no experience in questions of this kind, they may appear to him 
as vain and superfluous; or if his mind be full of preconceptions and prejudices on other points, he may 
judge these to be heretical and opposed to the faith of the Church, yielding in so doing not so much to the 
convictions of reason as to the dogmatism of prejudice. These subjects, indeed, are treated by us with 
great solicitude and caution, in the manner rather of an investigation and discussion, than in that of fixed 
and certain decision. For we have pointed out in the preceding pages those questions which must be set 
forth in clear dogmatic propositions, as I think has been done to the best of my ability when speaking of 
the Trinity. But on the present occasion our exercise is to be conducted, as we best may, in the style of a 
disputation rather than of strict definition. 


The end of the world, then, and the final consummation, will take place when every one shall be subjected 
to punishment for his sins; a time which God alone knows, when He will bestow on each one what he 
deserves. We think, indeed, that the goodness of God, through His Christ, may recall all His creatures to 
one end, even His enemies being conquered and subdued. For thus says holy Scripture, “The Lord said to 
My Lord, Sit Thou at My right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool.” And if the meaning of the 
prophet’s language here be less clear, we may ascertain it from the Apostle Paul, who speaks more openly, 
thus: “For Christ must reign until He has put all enemies under His feet.” But if even that unreserved 
declaration of the apostle do not sufficiently inform us what is meant by “enemies being placed under His 
feet,” listen to what he says in the following words, “For all things must be put under Him.” What, then, is 
this “putting under” by which all things must be made subject to Christ? I am of opinion that it is this very 
subjection by which we also wish to be subject to Him, by which the apostles also were subject, and all the 
saints who have been followers of Christ. For the name “subjection,” by which we are subject to Christ, 
indicates that the salvation which proceeds from Him belongs to His subjects, agreeably to the declaration 
of David, “Shall not my soul be subject unto God? From Him cometh my salvation.” 


2. Seeing, then, that such is the end, when all enemies will be subdued to Christ, when death—the last 
enemy—shall be destroyed, and when the kingdom shall be delivered up by Christ (to whom all things are 
subject) to God the Father; let us, I say, from such an end as this, contemplate the beginnings of things. 
For the end is always like the beginning: and, therefore, as there is one end to all things, so ought we to 
understand that there was one beginning; and as there is one end to many things, so there spring from 
one beginning many differences and varieties, which again, through the goodness of God, and by 
subjection to Christ, and through the unity of the Holy Spirit, are recalled to one end, which is like unto 
the beginning: all those, viz., who, bending the knee at the name of Jesus, make known by so doing their 
subjection to Him: and these are they who are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth: by which three 
classes the whole universe of things is pointed out, those, viz., who from that one beginning were 
arranged, each according to the diversity of his conduct, among the different orders, in accordance with 
their desert; for there was no goodness in them by essential being, as in God and His Christ, and in the 
Holy Spirit. For in the Trinity alone, which is the author of all things, does goodness exist in virtue of 
essential being; while others possess it as an accidental and perishable quality, and only then enjoy 


blessedness, when they participate in holiness and wisdom, and in divinity itself. But if they neglect and 
despise such participation, then is each one, by fault of his own slothfulness, made, one more rapidly, 
another more slowly, one in a greater, another in a less degree, the cause of his own downfall. And since, 
as we have remarked, the lapse by which an individual falls away from his position is characterized by 
great diversity, according to the movements of the mind and will, one man falling with greater ease, 
another with more difficulty, into a lower condition; in this is to be seen the just judgment of the 
providence of God, that it should happen to every one according to the diversity of his conduct, in 
proportion to the desert of his declension and defection. Certain of those, indeed, who remained in that 
beginning which we have described as resembling the end which is to come, obtained, in the ordering and 
arrangement of the world, the rank of angels; others that of influences, others of principalities, others of 
powers, that they may exercise power over those who need to have power upon their head. Others, again, 
received the rank of thrones, having the office of judging or ruling those who require this; others 
dominion, doubtless, over slaves; all of which are conferred by Divine Providence in just and impartial 
judgment according to their merits, and to the progress which they had made in the participation and 
imitation of God. But those who have been removed from their primal state of blessedness have not been 
removed irrecoverably, but have been placed under the rule of those holy and blessed orders which we 
have described; and by availing themselves of the aid of these, and being remoulded by salutary principles 
and discipline, they may recover themselves, and be restored to their condition of happiness. From all 
which I am of opinion, so far as I can see, that this order of the human race has been appointed in order 
that in the future world, or in ages to come, when there shall be the new heavens and new earth, spoken 
of by Isaiah, it may be restored to that unity promised by the Lord Jesus in His prayer to God the Father 
on behalf of His disciples: “I do not pray for these alone, but for all who shall believe on Me through their 
word: that they all may be one, as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one in Us;” 
and again, when He says: “That they may be one, even as We are one; I in them, and Thou in Me, that they 
may be made perfect in one.” And this is further confirmed by the language of the Apostle Paul: “Until we 
all come in the unity of the faith to a perfect man, to the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
And in keeping with this is the declaration of the same apostle, when he exhorts us, who even in the 
present life are placed in the Church, in which is the form of that kingdom which is to come, to this same 
similitude of unity: “That ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions among you; but that 
ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the same judgment.” 


3. It is to be borne in mind, however, that certain beings who fell away from that one beginning of which 
we have spoken, have sunk to such a depth of unworthiness and wickedness as to be deemed altogether 
undeserving of that training and instruction by which the human race, while in the flesh, are trained and 
instructed with the assistance of the heavenly powers; and continue, on the contrary, in a state of enmity 
and opposition to those who are receiving this instruction and teaching. And hence it is that the whole of 
this mortal life is full of struggles and trials, caused by the opposition and enmity of those who fell from a 
better condition without at all looking back, and who are called the devil and his angels, and the other 
orders of evil, which the apostle classed among the opposing powers. But whether any of these orders 
who act under the government of the devil, and obey his wicked commands, will in a future world be 
converted to righteousness because of their possessing the faculty of freedom of will, or whether 
persistent and inveterate wickedness may be changed by the power of habit into nature, is a result which 
you yourself, reader, may approve of, if neither in these present worlds which are seen and temporal, nor 
in those which are unseen and are eternal, that portion is to differ wholly from the final unity and fitness 
of things. But in the meantime, both in those temporal worlds which are seen, as well as in those eternal 
worlds which are invisible, all those beings are arranged, according to a regular plan, in the order and 
degree of their merits; so that some of them in the first, others in the second, some even in the last times, 
after having undergone heavier and severer punishments, endured for a lengthened period, and for many 
ages, so to speak, improved by this stern method of training, and restored at first by the instruction of the 
angels, and subsequently by the powers of a higher grade, and thus advancing through each stage to a 
better condition, reach even to that which is invisible and eternal, having travelled through, by a kind of 
training, every single office of the heavenly powers. From which, I think, this will appear to follow as an 
inference, that every rational nature may, in passing from one order to another, go through each to all, 
and advance from all to each, while made the subject of various degrees of proficiency and failure 
according to its own actions and endeavours, put forth in the enjoyment of its power of freedom of will. 


4. But since Paul says that certain things are visible and temporal, and others besides these invisible and 
eternal, we proceed to inquire how those things which are seen are temporal—whether because there will 
be nothing at all after them in all those periods of the coming world, in which that dispersion and 
separation from the one beginning is undergoing a process of restoration to one and the same end and 
likeness; or because, while the form of those things which are seen passes away, their essential nature is 
subject to no corruption. And Paul seems to confirm the latter view, when he says, “For the fashion of this 
world passeth away.” David also appears to assert the same in the words, “The heavens shall perish, but 
Thou shalt endure; and they all shall wax old as a garment, and Thou shalt change them like a vesture, 
and like a vestment they shall be changed.” For if the heavens are to be changed, assuredly that which is 
changed does not perish, and if the fashion of the world passes away, it is by no means an annihilation or 
destruction of their material substance that is shown to take place, but a kind of change of quality and 
transformation of appearance. Isaiah also, in declaring prophetically that there will be a new heaven and 
a new earth, undoubtedly suggests a similar view. For this renewal of heaven and earth, and this 


transmutation of the form of the present world, and this changing of the heavens will undoubtedly be 
prepared for those who are walking along that way which we have pointed out above, and are tending to 
that goal of happiness to which, it is said, even enemies themselves are to be subjected, and in which God 
is said to be “all and in all.” And if any one imagine that at the end material, i.e., bodily, nature will be 
entirely destroyed, he cannot in any respect meet my view, how beings so numerous and powerful are able 
to live and to exist without bodies, since it is an attribute of the divine nature alone—i.e., of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit—to exist without any material substance, and without partaking in any degree of a 
bodily adjunct. Another, perhaps, may say that in the end every bodily substance will be so pure and 
refined as to be like the aether, and of a celestial purity and clearness. How things will be, however, is 
known with certainty to God alone, and to those who are His friends through Christ and the Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER VII 
ON INCORPOREAL AND CORPOREAL BEINGS 


1. The subjects considered in the previous chapter have been spoken of in general language, the nature of 
rational beings being discussed more by way of intelligent inference than strict dogmatic definition, with 
the exception of the place where we treated, to the best of our ability, of the persons of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. We have now to ascertain what those matters are which it is proper to treat in the following 
pages according to our dogmatic belief, i.e., in agreement with the creed of the Church. All souls and all 
rational natures, whether holy or wicked, were formed or created, and all these, according to their proper 
nature, are incorporeal; but although incorporeal, they were nevertheless created, because all things 
were made by God through Christ, as John teaches in a general way in his Gospel, saying, “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God. All things were made by Him, and without Him was nothing made.” The Apostle Paul, 
moreover, describing created things by species and numbers and orders, speaks as follows, when showing 
that all things were made through Christ: “And in Him were all things created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers: 
all things were created by Him, and in Him: and He is before all, and He is the head.” He therefore 
manifestly declares that in Christ and through Christ were all things made and created, whether things 
visible, which are corporeal, or things invisible, which I regard as none other than incorporeal and 
spiritual powers. But of those things which he had termed generally corporeal or incorporeal, he seems to 
me, in the words that follow, to enumerate the various kinds, viz., thrones, dominions, principalities, 
powers, influences. 


These matters now have been previously mentioned by us, as we are desirous to come in an orderly 
manner to the investigation of the sun, and moon, and stars by way of logical inference, and to ascertain 
whether they also ought properly to be reckoned among the principalities on account of their being said 
to be created in ‘Archas, i.e., for the government of day and night; or whether they are to be regarded as 
having only that government of day and night which they discharge by performing the office of 
illuminating them, and are not in reality chief of that order of principalities. 


2. Now, when it is said that all things were made by Him, and that in Him were all things created, both 
things in heaven and things on earth, there can be no doubt that also those things which are in the 
firmament, which is called heaven, and in which those luminaries are said to be placed, are included 
amongst the number of heavenly things. And secondly, seeing that the course of the discussion has 
manifestly discovered that all things were made or created, and that amongst created things there is 
nothing which may not admit of good and evil, and be capable of either, what are we to think of the 
following opinion which certain of our friends entertain regarding sun, moon, and stars, viz., that they are 
unchangeable, and incapable of becoming the opposite of what they are? Not a few have held that view 
even regarding the holy angels, and certain heretics also regarding souls, which they call spiritual 
natures. 


In the first place, then, let us see what reason itself can discover respecting sun, moon, and stars,— 
whether the opinion, entertained by some, of their unchangeableness be correct,—and let the declarations 
of holy Scripture, as far as possible, be first adduced. For Job appears to assert that not only may the stars 
be subject to sin, but even that they are actually not clean from the contagion of it. The following are his 
words: “The stars also are not clean in Thy sight.” Nor is this to be understood of the splendour of their 
physical substance, as if one were to say, for example, of a garment, that it is not clean; for if such were 
the meaning, then the accusation of a want of cleanness in the splendour of their bodily substance would 
imply an injurious reflection upon their Creator. For if they are unable, through their own diligent efforts, 
either to acquire for themselves a body of greater brightness, or through their sloth to make the one they 
have less pure, how should they incur censure for being stars that are not clean, if they receive no praise 
because they are so? 


3. But to arrive at a clearer understanding on these matters, we ought first to inquire after this point, 
whether it is allowable to suppose that they are living and rational beings; then, in the next place, 
whether their souls came into existence at the same time with their bodies, or seem to be anterior to 
them; and also whether, after the end of the world, we are to understand that they are to be released from 


their bodies; and whether, as we cease to live, so they also will cease from illuminating the world. 
Although this inquiry may seem to be somewhat bold, yet, as we are incited by the desire of ascertaining 
the truth as far as possible, there seems no absurdity in attempting an investigation of the subject 
agreeably to the grace of the Holy Spirit. 


We think, then, that they may be designated as living beings, for this reason, that they are said to receive 
commandments from God, which is ordinarily the case only with rational beings. “I have given a 
commandment to all the stars,” says the Lord. What, now, are these commandments? Those, namely, that 
each star, in its order and course, should bestow upon the world the amount of splendour which has been 
entrusted to it. For those which are called “planets” move in orbits of one kind, and those which are 
termed aplaneis are different. Now it manifestly follows from this, that neither can the movement of that 
body take place without a soul, nor can living things be at any time without motion. And seeing that the 
stars move with such order and regularity, that their movements never appear to be at any time subject to 
derangement, would it not be the height of folly to say that so orderly an observance of method and plan 
could be carried out or accomplished by irrational beings? In the writings of Jeremiah, indeed, the moon is 
called the queen of heaven. Yet if the stars are living and rational beings, there will undoubtedly appear 
among them both an advance and a falling back. For the language of Job, “the stars are not clean in His 
sight,” seems to me to convey some such idea. 


4. And now we have to ascertain whether those beings which in the course of the discussion we have 
discovered to possess life and reason, were endowed with a soul along with their bodies at the time 
mentioned in Scripture, when “God made two great lights, the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser 
light to rule the night, and the stars also,” or whether their spirit was implanted in them, not at the 
creation of their bodies, but from without, after they had been already made. I, for my part, suspect that 
the spirit was implanted in them from without; but it will be worth while to prove this from Scripture: for 
it will seem an easy matter to make the assertion on conjectural grounds, while it is more difficult to 
establish it by the testimony of Scripture. Now it may be established conjecturally as follows. If the soul of 
a man, which is certainly inferior while it remains the soul of a man, was not formed along with his body, 
but is proved to have been implanted strictly from without, much more must this be the case with those 
living beings which are called heavenly. For, as regards man, how could the soul of him, viz., Jacob, who 
supplanted his brother in the womb, appear to be formed along with his body? Or how could his soul, or 
its images, be formed along with his body, who, while lying in his mother’s womb, was filled with the Holy 
Ghost? I refer to John leaping in his mother’s womb, and exulting because the voice of the salutation of 
Mary had come to the ears of his mother Elisabeth. How could his soul and its images be formed along 
with his body, who, before he was created in the womb, is said to be known to God, and was sanctified by 
Him before his birth? Some, perhaps, may think that God fills individuals with His Holy Spirit, and 
bestows upon them sanctification, not on grounds of justice and according to their deserts; but 
undeservedly. And how shall we escape that declaration: “Is there unrighteousness with God? God forbid!” 
or this: “Is there respect of persons with God?” For such is the defence of those who maintain that souls 
come into existence with bodies. So far, then, as we can form an opinion from a comparison with the 
condition of man, I think it follows that we must hold the same to hold good with heavenly beings, which 
reason itself and scriptural authority show us to be the case with men. 


5. But let us see whether we can find in holy Scripture any indications properly applicable to these 
heavenly existences. The following is the statement of the Apostle Paul: “The creature was made subject 
to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of Him who subjected the same in hope, because the creature itself 
also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” To 
what vanity, pray, was the creature made subject, or what creature is referred to, or how is it said “not 
willingly,” or “in hope of what?” And in what way is the creature itself to be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption? Elsewhere, also, the same apostle says: “For the expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God.” And again in another passage, “And not only we, but the creation itself 
groaneth together, and is in pain until now.” And hence we have to inquire what are the groanings, and 
what are the pains. Let us see then, in the first place, what is the vanity to which the creature is subject. I 
apprehend that it is nothing else than the body; for although the body of the stars is ethereal, it is 
nevertheless material. Whence also Solomon appears to characterize the whole of corporeal nature as a 
kind of burden which enfeebles the vigour of the soul in the following language: “Vanity of vanities, saith 
the Preacher; all is vanity. I have looked, and seen all the works that are done under the sun; and, behold, 
all is vanity.” To this vanity, then, is the creature subject, that creature especially which, being assuredly 
the greatest in this world, holds also a distinguished principality of labour, i.e., the sun, and moon, and 
stars, are said to be subject to vanity, because they are clothed with bodies, and set apart to the office of 
giving light to the human race. “And this creature,” he remarks, “was subjected to vanity not willingly.” 
For it did not undertake a voluntary service to vanity, but because it was the will of Him who made it 
subject, and because of the promise of the Subjector to those who were reduced to this unwilling 
obedience, that when the ministry of their great work was performed, they were to be freed from this 
bondage of corruption and vanity when the time of the glorious redemption of God’s children should have 
arrived. And the whole of creation, receiving this hope, and looking for the fulfilment of this promise now, 
in the meantime, as having an affection for those whom it serves, groans along with them, and patiently 
suffers with them, hoping for the fulfilment of the promises. See also whether the following words of Paul 
can apply to those who, although not willingly, yet in accordance with the will of Him who subjected them, 


and in hope of the promises, were made subject to vanity, when he says, “For I could wish to be 
dissolved,” or “to return and be with Christ, which is far better.” For I think that the sun might say in like 
manner, “I would desire to be dissolved,” or “to return and be with Christ, which is far better.” Paul 
indeed adds, “Nevertheless, to abide in the flesh is more needful for you;” while the sun may say, “To 
abide in this bright and heavenly body is more necessary, on account of the manifestation of the sons of 
God.” The same views are to be believed and expressed regarding the moon and stars. 


Let us see now what is the freedom of the creature, or the termination of its bondage. When Christ shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God even the Father, then also those living things, when they shall have 
first been made the kingdom of Christ, shall be delivered, along with the whole of that kingdom, to the 
rule of the Father, that when God shall be all in all, they also, since they are a part of all things, may have 
God in themselves, as He is in all things. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ON THE ANGELS 


1. A similar method must be followed in treating of the angels; nor are we to suppose that it is the result 
of accident that a particular office is assigned to a particular angel: as to Raphael, e.g., the work of curing 
and healing; to Gabriel, the conduct of wars; to Michael, the duty of attending to the prayers and 
supplications of mortals. For we are not to imagine that they obtained these offices otherwise than by 
their own merits, and by the zeal and excellent qualities which they severally displayed before this world 
was formed; so that afterwards in the order of archangels, this or that office was assigned to each one, 
while others deserved to be enrolled in the order of angels, and to act under this or that archangel, or that 
leader or head of an order. All of which things were disposed, as I have said, not indiscriminately and 
fortuitously, but by a most appropriate and just decision of God, who arranged them according to deserts, 
in accordance with His own approval and judgment: so that to one angel the Church of the Ephesians was 
to be entrusted; to another, that of the Smyrnaeans; one angel was to be Peter’s, another Paul’s; and so on 
through every one of the little ones that are in the Church, for such and such angels as even daily behold 
the face of God must be assigned to each one of them; and there must also be some angel that encampeth 
round about them that fear God. All of which things, assuredly, it is to be believed, are not performed by 
accident or chance, or because they (the angels) were so created, lest on that view the Creator should be 
accused of partiality; but it is to be believed that they were conferred by God, the just and impartial Ruler 
of all things, agreeably to the merits and good qualities and mental vigour of each individual spirit. 


2. And now let us say something regarding those who maintain the existence of a diversity of spiritual 
natures, that we may avoid falling into the silly and impious fables of such as pretend that there is a 
diversity of spiritual natures both among heavenly existences and human souls, and for that reason allege 
that they were called into being by different creators; for while it seems, and is really, absurd that to one 
and the same Creator should be ascribed the creation of different natures of rational beings, they are 
nevertheless ignorant of the cause of that diversity. For they say that it seems inconsistent for one and the 
same Creator, without any existing ground of merit, to confer upon some beings the power of dominion, 
and to subject others again to authority; to bestow a principality upon some, and to render others 
subordinate to rulers. Which opinions indeed, in my judgment, are completely rejected by following out 
the reasoning explained above, and by which it was shown that the cause of the diversity and variety 
among these beings is due to their conduct, which has been marked either with greater earnestness or 
indifference, according to the goodness or badness of their nature, and not to any partiality on the part of 
the Disposer. But that this may more easily be shown to be the case with heavenly beings, let us borrow 
an illustration from what either has been done or is done among men, in order that from visible things we 
may, by way of consequence, behold also things invisible. 


Paul and Peter are undoubtedly proved to have been men of a spiritual nature. When, therefore, Paul is 
found to have acted contrary to religion, in having persecuted the Church of God, and Peter to have 
committed so grave a sin as, when questioned by the maid-servant, to have asserted with an oath that he 
did not know who Christ was, how is it possible that these—who, according to those persons of whom we 
speak, were spiritual beings—should fall into sins of such a nature, especially as they are frequently in the 
habit of saying that a good tree cannot bring forth evil fruits? And if a good tree cannot produce evil fruit, 
and as, according to them, Peter and Paul were sprung from the root of a good tree, how should they be 
deemed to have brought forth fruits so wicked? And if they should return the answer which is generally 
invented, that it was not Paul who persecuted, but some other person, I know not whom, who was in Paul; 
and that it was not Peter who uttered the denial, but some other individual in him; how should Paul say, if 
he had not sinned, that “I am not worthy to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the Church of 
God?” Or why did Peter weep most bitterly, if it were another than he who sinned? From which all their 
silly assertions will be proved to be baseless. 


3. According to our view, there is no rational creature which is not capable both of good and evil. But it 
does not follow, that because we say there is no nature which may not admit evil, we therefore maintain 
that every nature has admitted evil, i.e., has become wicked. As we may say that the nature of every man 
admits of his being a sailor, but it does not follow from that, that every man will become so; or, again, it is 


possible for every one to learn grammar or medicine, but it is not therefore proved that every man is 
either a physician or a grammarian; so, if we say that there is no nature which may not admit evil, it is not 
necessarily indicated that it has done so. For, in our view, not even the devil himself was incapable of 
good; but although capable of admitting good, he did not therefore also desire it, or make any effort after 
virtue. For, as we are taught by those quotations which we adduced from the prophets, there was once a 
time when he was good, when he walked in the paradise of God between the cherubim. As he, then, 
possessed the power either of receiving good or evil, but fell away from a virtuous course, and turned to 
evil with all the powers of his mind, so also other creatures, as having a capacity for either condition, in 
the exercise of the freedom of their will, flee from evil, and cleave to good. There is no nature, then, which 
may not admit of good or evil, except the nature of God—the fountain of all good things—and of Christ; for 
it is wisdom, and wisdom assuredly cannot admit folly; and it is righteousness, and righteousness will 
never certainly admit of unrighteousness; and it is the Word, or Reason, which certainly cannot be made 
irrational; nay, it is also the light, and it is certain that the darkness does not receive the light. In like 
manner, also, the nature of the Holy Spirit, being holy, does not admit of pollution; for it is holy by nature, 
or essential being. If there is any other nature which is holy, it possesses this property of being made holy 
by the reception or inspiration of the Holy Spirit, not having it by nature, but as an accidental quality, for 
which reason it may be lost, in consequence of being accidental. So also a man may possess an accidental 
righteousness, from which it is possible for him to fall away. Even the wisdom which a man has is still 
accidental, although it be within our own power to become wise, if we devote ourselves to wisdom with 
the zeal and effort of our life; and if we always pursue the study of it, we may always be participators of 
wisdom: and that result will follow either in a greater or less degree, according to the desert of our life or 
the amount of our zeal. For the goodness of God, as is worthy of Him, incites and attracts all to that 
blissful end, where all pain, and sadness, and sorrow fall away and disappear. 


4.1am of opinion, then, so far as appears to me, that the preceding discussion has sufficiently proved that 
it is neither from want of discrimination, nor from any accidental cause, either that the “principalities” 
hold their dominion, or the other orders of spirits have obtained their respective offices; but that they 
have received the steps of their rank on account of their merits, although it is not our privilege to know or 
inquire what those acts of theirs were, by which they earned a place in any particular order. It is sufficient 
only to know this much, in order to demonstrate the impartiality and righteousness of God, that, 
conformably with the declaration of the Apostle Paul, “there is no acceptance of persons with Him,” who 
rather disposes everything according to the deserts and moral progress of each individual. So, then, the 
angelic office does not exist except as a consequence of their desert; nor do “powers” exercise power 
except in virtue of their moral progress; nor do those which are called “seats,” i.e., the powers of judging 
and ruling, administer their powers unless by merit; nor do “dominions” rule undeservedly, for that great 
and distinguished order of rational creatures among celestial existences is arranged in a glorious variety 
of offices. And the same view is to be entertained of those opposing influences which have given 
themselves up to such places and offices, that they derive the property by which they are made 
“principalities,” or “powers,” or rulers of the darkness of the world, or spirits of wickedness, or malignant 
spirits, or unclean demons, not from their essential nature, nor from their being so created, but have 
obtained these degrees in evil in proportion to their conduct, and the progress which they made in 
wickedness. And that is a second order of rational creatures, who have devoted themselves to wickedness 
in so headlong a course, that they are unwilling rather than unable to recall themselves; the thirst for evil 
being already a passion, and imparting to them pleasure. But the third order of rational creatures is that 
of those who are judged fit by God to replenish the human race, i.e., the souls of men, assumed in 
consequence of their moral progress into the order of angels; of whom we see some assumed into the 
number: those, viz., who have been made the sons of God, or the children of the resurrection, or who have 
abandoned the darkness, and have loved the light, and have been made children of the light; or those 
who, proving victorious in every struggle, and being made men of peace, have been the sons of peace, and 
the sons of God; or those who, mortifying their members on the earth, and, rising above not only their 
corporeal nature, but even the uncertain and fragile movements of the soul itself, have united themselves 
to the Lord, being made altogether spiritual, that they may be for ever one spirit with Him, discerning 
along with Him each individual thing, until they arrive at a condition of perfect spirituality, and discern all 
things by their perfect illumination in all holiness through the word and wisdom of God, and are 
themselves altogether undistinguishable by any one. 


We think that those views are by no means to be admitted, which some are wont unnecessarily to advance 
and maintain, viz., that souls descend to such a pitch of abasement that they forget their rational nature 
and dignity, and sink into the condition of irrational animals, either large or small; and in support of these 
assertions they generally quote some pretended statements of Scripture, such as, that a beast, to which a 
woman has unnaturally prostituted herself, shall be deemed equally guilty with the woman, and shall be 
ordered to be stoned; or that a bull which strikes with its horn, shall be put to death in the same way; or 
even the speaking of Balaam’s ass, when God opened its mouth, and the dumb beast of burden, answering 
with human voice, reproved the madness of the prophet. All of which assertions we not only do not 
receive, but, as being contrary to our belief, we refute and reject. After the refutation and rejection of 
such perverse opinions, we shall show, at the proper time and place, how those passages which they quote 
from the sacred Scriptures ought to be understood. 


Fragment from the First Book of the de Principiis. 


Translated by Jerome in His Epistle to Avitus. 


“It is an evidence of great negligence and sloth, that each one should fall down to such (a pitch of 
degradation), and be so emptied, as that, in coming to evil, he may be fastened to the gross body of 
irrational beasts of burden.” 


Another Fragment from the Same. 
Translated in the Same Epistle to Avitus. 


“At the end and consummation of the world, when souls and rational creatures shall have been sent forth 
as from bolts and barriers, some of them walk slowly on account of their slothful habits, others fly with 
rapid flight on account of their diligence. And since all are possessed of free-will, and may of their own 
accord admit either of good or evil, the former will be in a worse condition than they are at present, while 
the latter will advance to a better state of things; because different conduct and varying wills will admit of 
a different condition in either direction, i.e., angels may become men or demons, and again from the latter 
they may rise to be men or angels.” 


Book II 


CHAPTER I 


ON THE WORLD 


1. Although all the discussions in the preceding book have had reference to the world and its 
arrangements, it now seems to follow that we should specially re-discuss a few points respecting the 
world itself, i.e., its beginning and end, or those dispensations of Divine Providence which have taken 
place between the beginning and the end, or those events which are supposed to have occurred before 
the creation of the world, or are to take place after the end. 


In this investigation, the first point which clearly appears is, that the world in all its diversified and 
varying conditions is composed not only of rational and diviner natures, and of a diversity of bodies, but of 
dumb animals, wild and tame beasts, of birds, and of all things which live in the waters; then, secondly, of 
places, i.e., of the heaven or heavens, and of the earth or water, as well as of the air, which is 
intermediate, and which they term aether, and of everything which proceeds from the earth or is born in 
it. Seeing, then, there is so great a variety in the world, and so great a diversity among rational beings 
themselves, on account of which every other variety and diversity also is supposed to have come into 
existence, what other cause than this ought to be assigned for the existence of the world, especially if we 
have regard to that end by means of which it was shown in the preceding book that all things are to be 
restored to their original condition? And if this should seem to be logically stated, what other cause, as we 
have already said, are we to imagine for so great a diversity in the world, save the diversity and variety in 
the movements and declensions of those who fell from that primeval unity and harmony in which they 
were at first created by God, and who, being driven from that state of goodness, and drawn in various 
directions by the harassing influence of different motives and desires, have changed, according to their 
different tendencies, the single and undivided goodness of their nature into minds of various sorts? 


2. But God, by the ineffable skill of His wisdom, transforming and restoring all things, in whatever manner 
they are made, to some useful aim, and to the common advantage of all, recalls those very creatures 
which differed so much from each other in mental conformation to one agreement of labour and purpose; 
so that, although they are under the influence of different motives, they nevertheless complete the fulness 
and perfection of one world, and the very variety of minds tends to one end of perfection. For it is one 
power which grasps and holds together all the diversity of the world, and leads the different movements 
towards one work, lest so immense an undertaking as that of the world should be dissolved by the 
dissensions of souls. And for this reason we think that God, the Father of all things, in order to ensure the 
salvation of all His creatures through the ineffable plan of His word and wisdom, so arranged each of 
these, that every spirit, whether soul or rational existence, however called, should not be compelled by 
force, against the liberty of his own will, to any other course than that to which the motives of his own 
mind led him (lest by so doing the power of exercising free-will should seem to be taken away, which 
certainly would produce a change in the nature of the being itself); and that the varying purposes of these 
would be suitably and usefully adapted to the harmony of one world, by some of them requiring help, and 
others being able to give it, and others again being the cause of struggle and contest to those who are 
making progress, amongst whom their diligence would be deemed more worthy of approval, and the place 
of rank obtained after victory be held with greater certainty, which should be established by the 
difficulties of the contest. 


3. Although the whole world is arranged into offices of different kinds, its condition, nevertheless, is not to 
be supposed as one of internal discrepancies and discordances; but as our one body is provided with many 
members, and is held together by one soul, so I am of opinion that the whole world also ought to be 
regarded as some huge and immense animal, which is kept together by the power and reason of God as by 
one soul. This also, I think, is indicated in sacred Scripture by the declaration of the prophet, “Do not I fill 
heaven and earth? saith the Lord;” and again, “The heaven is My throne, and the earth is My footstool;” 
and by the Saviour’s words, when He says that we are to swear “neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne; 
nor by the earth, for it is His footstool.” To the same effect also are the words of Paul, in his address to the 
Athenians, when he says, “In Him we live, and move, and have our being.” For how do we live, and move, 
and have our being in God, except by His comprehending and holding together the whole world by His 
power? And how is heaven the throne of God, and the earth His footstool, as the Saviour Himself declares, 
save by His power filling all things both in heaven and earth, according to the Lord’s own words? And that 
God, the Father of all things, fills and holds together the world with the fulness of His power, according to 
those passages which we have quoted, no one, I think, will have any difficulty in admitting. And now, since 
the course of the preceding discussion has shown that the different movements of rational beings, and 
their varying opinions, have brought about the diversity that is in the world, we must see whether it may 


not be appropriate that this world should have a termination like its beginning. For there is no doubt that 
its end must be sought amid much diversity and variety; which variety, being found to exist in the 
termination of the world, will again furnish ground and occasion for the diversities of the other world 
which is to succeed the present. 


4. If now, in the course of our discussion, it has been ascertained that these things are so, it seems to 
follow that we next consider the nature of corporeal being, seeing the diversity in the world cannot exist 
without bodies. It is evident from the nature of things themselves, that bodily nature admits of diversity 
and variety of change, so that it is capable of undergoing all possible transformations, as, e.g., the 
conversion of wood into fire, of fire into smoke, of smoke into air, of oil into fire. Does not food itself, 
whether of man or of animals, exhibit the same ground of change? For whatever we take as food, is 
converted into the substance of our body. But how water is changed into earth or into air, and air again 
into fire, or fire into air, or air into water, although not difficult to explain, yet on the present occasion it is 
enough merely to mention them, as our object is to discuss the nature of bodily matter. By matter, 
therefore, we understand that which is placed under bodies, viz., that by which, through the bestowing 
and implanting of qualities, bodies exist; and we mention four qualities—heat, cold, dryness, humidity. 
These four qualities being implanted in the hule, or matter (for matter is found to exist in its own nature 
without those qualities before mentioned), produce the different kinds of bodies. Although this matter is, 
as we have said above, according to its own proper nature without qualities, it is never found to exist 
without a quality. And I cannot understand how so many distinguished men have been of opinion that this 
matter, which is so great, and possesses such properties as to enable it to be sufficient for all the bodies in 
the world which God willed to exist, and to be the attendant and slave of the Creator for whatever forms 
and species He wished in all things, receiving into itself whatever qualities He desired to bestow upon it, 
was uncreated, i.e., not formed by God Himself, who is the Creator of all things, but that its nature and 
power were the result of chance. And I am astonished that they should find fault with those who deny 
either God’s creative power or His providential administration of the world, and accuse them of impiety 
for thinking that so great a work as the world could exist without an architect or overseer; while they 
themselves incur a similar charge of impiety in saying that matter is uncreated, and co-eternal with the 
uncreated God. According to this view, then, if we suppose for the sake of argument that matter did not 
exist, as these maintain, saying that God could not create anything when nothing existed, without doubt 
He would have been idle, not having matter on which to operate, which matter they say was furnished 
Him not by His own arrangement, but by accident; and they think that this, which was discovered by 
chance, was able to suffice Him for an undertaking of so vast an extent, and for the manifestation of the 
power of His might, and by admitting the plan of all His wisdom, might be distinguished and formed into a 
world. Now this appears to me to be very absurd, and to be the opinion of those men who are altogether 
ignorant of the power and intelligence of uncreated nature. But that we may see the nature of things a 
little more clearly, let it be granted that for a little time matter did not exist, and that God, when nothing 
formerly existed, caused those things to come into existence which He desired, why are we to suppose 
that God would create matter either better or greater, or of another kind, than that which He did produce 
from His own power and wisdom, in order that that might exist which formerly did not? Would He create a 
worse and inferior matter, or one the same as that which they call uncreated? Now I think it will very 
easily appear to any one, that neither a better nor inferior matter could have assumed the forms and 
species of the world, if it had not been such as that which actually did assume them. And does it not then 
seem impious to call that uncreated, which, if believed to be formed by God, would doubtless be found to 
be such as that which they call uncreated? 


5. But that we may believe on the authority of holy Scripture that such is the case, hear how in the book of 
Maccabees, where the mother of seven martyrs exhorts her son to endure torture, this truth is confirmed; 
for she says, “I ask of thee, my son, to look at the heaven and the earth, and at all things which are in 
them, and beholding these, to know that God made all these things when they did not exist.” In the book 
of the Shepherd also, in the first commandment, he speaks as follows: “First of all believe that there is one 
God who created and arranged all things, and made all things to come into existence, and out of a state of 
nothingness.” Perhaps also the expression in the Psalms has reference to this: “He spake, and they were 
made; He commanded, and they were created.” For the words, “He spake, and they were made,” appear 
to show that the substance of those things which exist is meant; while the others, “He commanded, and 
they were created,” seem spoken of the qualities by which the substance itself has been moulded. 


CHAPTER II 
ON THE PERPETUITY OF BODILY NATURE 


1. On this topic some are wont to inquire whether, as the Father generates an uncreated Son, and brings 
forth a Holy Spirit, not as if He had no previous existence, but because the Father is the origin and source 
of the Son or Holy Spirit, and no anteriority or posteriority can be understood as existing in them; so also 
a similar kind of union or relationship can be understood as subsisting between rational natures and 
bodily matter. And that this point may be more fully and thoroughly examined, the commencement of the 
discussion is generally directed to the inquiry whether this very bodily nature, which bears the lives and 
contains the movements of spiritual and rational minds, will be equally eternal with them, or will 
altogether perish and be destroyed. And that the question may be determined with greater precision, we 


have, in the first place, to inquire if it is possible for rational natures to remain altogether incorporeal 
after they have reached the summit of holiness and happiness (which seems to me a most difficult and 
almost impossible attainment), or whether they must always of necessity be united to bodies. If, then, any 
one could show a reason why it was possible for them to dispense wholly with bodies, it will appear to 
follow, that as a bodily nature, created out of nothing after intervals of time, was produced when it did not 
exist, so also it must cease to be when the purposes which it served had no longer an existence. 


2. If, however, it is impossible for this point to be at all maintained, viz., that any other nature than the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit can live without a body, the necessity of logical reasoning compels us to 
understand that rational natures were indeed created at the beginning, but that material substance was 
separated from them only in thought and understanding, and appears to have been formed for them, or 
after them, and that they never have lived nor do live without it; for an incorporeal life will rightly be 
considered a prerogative of the Trinity alone. As we have remarked above, therefore, that material 
substance of this world, possessing a nature admitting of all possible transformations, is, when dragged 
down to beings of a lower order, moulded into the crasser and more solid condition of a body, so as to 
distinguish those visible and varying forms of the world; but when it becomes the servant of more perfect 
and more blessed beings, it shines in the splendour of celestial bodies, and adorns either the angels of 
God or the sons of the resurrection with the clothing of a spiritual body, out of all which will be filled up 
the diverse and varying state of the one world. But if any one should desire to discuss these matters more 
fully, it will be necessary, with all reverence and fear of God, to examine the sacred Scriptures with 
greater attention and diligence, to ascertain whether the secret and hidden sense within them may 
perhaps reveal anything regarding these matters; and something may be discovered in their abstruse and 
mysterious language, through the demonstration of the Holy Spirit to those who are worthy, after many 
testimonies have been collected on this very point. 


CHAPTER III 
ON THE BEGINNING OF THE WORLD, AND ITS CAUSES 


1. The next subject of inquiry is, whether there was any other world before the one which now exists; and 
if so, whether it was such as the present, or somewhat different, or inferior; or whether there was no 
world at all, but something like that which we understand will be after the end of all things, when the 
kingdom shall be delivered up to God, even the Father; which nevertheless may have been the end of 
another world,—of that, namely, after which this world took its beginning; and whether the various lapses 
of intellectual natures provoked God to produce this diverse and varying condition of the world. This point 
also, I think, must be investigated in a similar way, viz., whether after this world there will be any (system 
of) preservation and amendment, severe indeed, and attended with much pain to those who were 
unwilling to obey the word of God, but a process through which, by means of instruction and rational 
training, those may arrive at a fuller understanding of the truth who have devoted themselves in the 
present life to these pursuits, and who, after having had their minds purified, have advanced onwards so 
as to become capable of attaining divine wisdom; and after this the end of all things will immediately 
follow, and there will be again, for the correction and improvement of those who stand in need of it, 
another world, either resembling that which now exists, or better than it, or greatly inferior; and how long 
that world, whatever it be that is to come after this, shall continue; and if there will be a time when no 
world shall anywhere exist, or if there has been a time when there was no world at all; or if there have 
been, or will be several; or if it shall ever come to pass that there will be one resembling another, like it in 
every respect, and indistinguishable from it. 


2. That it may appear more clearly, then, whether bodily matter can exist during intervals of time, and 
whether, as it did not exist before it was made, so it may again be resolved into non-existence, let us see, 
first of all, whether it is possible for any one to live without a body. For if one person can live without a 
body, all things also may dispense with them; seeing our former treatise has shown that all things tend 
towards one end. Now, if all things may exist without bodies, there will undoubtedly be no bodily 
substance, seeing there will be no use for it. But how shall we understand the words of the apostle in 
those passages, in which, discussing the resurrection of the dead, he says, “This corruptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality. When this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying which 
is written, Death is swallowed up in victory! Where, O death, is thy victory? O death, thy sting has been 
swallowed up: the sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law.” Some such meaning, then, as 
this, seems to be suggested by the apostle. For can the expression which he employs, “this corruptible,” 
and “this mortal,” with the gesture, as it were, of one who touches or points out, apply to anything else 
than to bodily matter? This matter of the body, then, which is now corruptible shall put on incorruption 
when a perfect soul, and one furnished with the marks of incorruption, shall have begun to inhabit it. And 
do not be surprised if we speak of a perfect soul as the clothing of the body (which, on account of the 
Word of God and His wisdom, is now named incorruption), when Jesus Christ Himself, who is the Lord and 
Creator of the soul, is said to be the clothing of the saints, according to the language of the apostle, “Put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” As Christ, then, is the clothing of the soul, so for a kind of reason sufficiently 
intelligible is the soul said to be the clothing of the body, seeing it is an ornament to it, covering and 
concealing its mortal nature. The expression, then, “This corruptible must put on incorruption,” is as if the 


apostle had said, “This corruptible nature of the body must receive the clothing of incorruption—a soul 
possessing in itself incorruptibility,” because it has been clothed with Christ, who is the Wisdom and Word 
of God. But when this body, which at some future period we shall possess in a more glorious state, shall 
have become a partaker of life, it will then, in addition to being immortal, become also incorruptible. For 
whatever is mortal is necessarily also corruptible; but whatever is corruptible cannot also be said to be 
mortal. We say of a stone or a piece of wood that it is corruptible, but we do not say that it follows that it 
is also mortal. But as the body partakes of life, then because life may be, and is, separated from it, we 
consequently name it mortal, and according to another sense also we speak of it as corruptible. The holy 
apostle therefore, with remarkable insight, referring to the general first cause of bodily matter, of which 
(matter), whatever be the qualities with which it is endowed (now indeed carnal, but by and by more 
refined and pure, which are termed spiritual), the soul makes constant use, says, “This corruptible must 
put on incorruption.” And in the second place, looking to the special cause of the body, he says, “This 
mortal must put on immortality.” Now, what else will incorruption and immortality be, save the wisdom, 
and the word, and the righteousness of God, which mould, and clothe, and adorn the soul? And hence it 
happens that it is said, “The corruptible will put on incorruption, and the mortal immortality.” For 
although we may now make great proficiency, yet as we only know in part, and prophesy in part, and see 
through a glass, darkly, those very things which we seem to understand, this corruptible does not yet put 
on incorruption, nor is this mortal yet clothed with immorality; and as this training of ours in the body is 
protracted doubtless to a longer period, up to the time, viz., when those very bodies of ours with which we 
are enveloped may, on account of the word of God, and His wisdom and perfect righteousness, earn 
incorruptibility and immortality, therefore is it said, “This corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality.” 


3. But, nevertheless, those who think that rational creatures can at any time lead an existence out of the 
body, may here raise such questions as the following. If it is true that this corruptible shall put on 
incorruption, and this mortal put on immortality, and that death is swallowed up at the end; this shows 
that nothing else than a material nature is to be destroyed, on which death could operate, while the 
mental acumen of those who are in the body seems to be blunted by the nature of corporeal matter. If, 
however, they are out of the body, then they will altogether escape the annoyance arising from a 
disturbance of that kind. But as they will not be able immediately to escape all bodily clothing, they are 
just to be considered as inhabiting more refined and purer bodies, which possess the property of being no 
longer overcome by death, or of being wounded by its sting; so that at last, by the gradual disappearance 
of the material nature, death is both swallowed up, and even at the end exterminated, and all its sting 
completely blunted by the divine grace which the soul has been rendered capable of receiving, and has 
thus deserved to obtain incorruptibility and immortality. And then it will be deservedly said by all, “O 
death, where is thy victory? O death, where is thy sting? The sting of death is sin.” If these conclusions, 
then, seem to hold good, it follows that we must believe our condition at some future time to be 
incorporeal; and if this is admitted, and all are said to be subjected to Christ, this (incorporeity) also must 
necessarily be bestowed on all to whom the subjection to Christ extends; since all who are subject to 
Christ will be in the end subject to God the Father, to whom Christ is said to deliver up the kingdom; and 
thus it appears that then also the need of bodies will cease. And if it ceases, bodily matter returns to 
nothing, as formerly also it did not exist. 


Now let us see what can be said in answer to those who make these assertions. For it will appear to be a 
necessary consequence that, if bodily nature be annihilated, it must be again restored and created; since 
it seems a possible thing that rational natures, from whom the faculty of free-will is never taken away, may 
be again subjected to movements of some kind, through the special act of the Lord Himself, lest perhaps, 
if they were always to occupy a condition that was unchangeable, they should be ignorant that it is by the 
grace of God and not by their own merit that they have been placed in that final state of happiness; and 
these movements will undoubtedly again be attended by variety and diversity of bodies, by which the 
world is always adorned; nor will it ever be composed (of anything) save of variety and diversity,—an 
effect which cannot be produced without a bodily matter. 


4. And now I do not understand by what proofs they can maintain their position, who assert that worlds 
sometimes come into existence which are not dissimilar to each other, but in all respects equal. For if 
there is said to be a world similar in all respects (to the present), then it will come to pass that Adam and 
Eve will do the same things which they did before: there will be a second time the same deluge, and the 
same Moses will again lead a nation numbering nearly six hundred thousand out of Egypt; Judas will also 
a second time betray the Lord; Paul will a second time keep the garments of those who stoned Stephen; 
and everything which has been done in this life will be said to be repeated,—a state of things which I think 
cannot be established by any reasoning, if souls are actuated by freedom of will, and maintain either their 
advance or retrogression according to the power of their will. For souls are not driven on in a cycle which 
returns after many ages to the same round, so as either to do or desire this or that; but at whatever point 
the freedom of their own will aims, thither do they direct the course of their actions. For what these 
persons say is much the same as if one were to assert that if a medimnus of grain were to be poured out 
on the ground, the fall of the grain would be on the second occasion identically the same as on the first, so 
that every individual grain would lie for the second time close beside that grain where it had been thrown 
before, and so the medimnus would be scattered in the same order, and with the same marks as formerly; 
which certainly is an impossible result with the countless grains of a medimnus, even if they were to be 


poured out without ceasing for many ages. So therefore it seems to me impossible for a world to be 
restored for the second time, with the same order and with the same amount of births, and deaths, and 
actions; but that a diversity of worlds may exist with changes of no unimportant kind, so that the state of 
another world may be for some unmistakeable reasons better (than this), and for others worse, and for 
others again intermediate. But what may be the number or measure of this I confess myself ignorant, 
although, if any one can tell it, I would gladly learn. 


5. But this world, which is itself called an age, is said to be the conclusion of many ages. Now the holy 
apostle teaches that in that age which preceded this, Christ did not suffer, nor even in the age which 
preceded that again; and I know not that I am able to enumerate the number of anterior ages in which He 
did not suffer. I will show, however, from what statements of Paul I have arrived at this understanding. He 
says, “But now once in the consummation of ages, He was manifested to take away sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself.” For He says that He was once made a victim, and in the consummation of ages was manifested 
to take away sin. Now that after this age, which is said to be formed for the consummation of other ages, 
there will be other ages again to follow, we have clearly learned from Paul himself, who says, “That in the 
ages to come He might show the exceeding riches of His grace in His kindness towards us.” He has not 
said, “in the age to come,” nor “in the two ages to come,” whence I infer that by his language many ages 
are indicated. Now if there is something greater than ages, so that among created beings certain ages 
may be understood, but among other beings which exceed and surpass visible creatures, (ages still 
greater) (which perhaps will be the case at the restitution of all things, when the whole universe will come 
to a perfect termination), perhaps that period in which the consummation of all things will take place is to 
be understood as something more than an age. But here the authority of holy Scripture moves me, which 
says, “For an age and more.” Now this word “more” undoubtedly means something greater than an age; 
and see if that expression of the Saviour, “I will that where I am, these also may be with Me; and as I and 
Thou are one, these also may be one in Us,” may not seem to convey something more than an age and 
ages, perhaps even more than ages of ages,—that period, viz., when all things are now no longer in an 
age, but when God is in all. 


6. Having discussed these points regarding the nature of the world to the best of our ability, it does not 
seem out of place to inquire what is the meaning of the term world, which in holy Scripture is shown 
frequently to have different significations. For what we call in Latin mundus, is termed in Greek kosmos, 
and kosmos signifies not only a world, but also an ornament. Finally, in Isaiah, where the language of 
reproof is directed to the chief daughters of Sion, and where he says, “Instead of an ornament of a golden 
head, thou wilt have baldness on account of thy works,” he employs the same term to denote ornament as 
to denote the world, viz., kosmos. For the plan of the world is said to be contained in the clothing of the 
high priest, as we find in the Wisdom of Solomon, where he says, “For in the long garment was the whole 
world.” That earth of ours, with its inhabitants, is also termed the world, as when Scripture says, “The 
whole world lieth in wickedness.” Clement indeed, a disciple of the apostles, makes mention of those 
whom the Greeks called ‘Antichthones , and other parts of the earth, to which no one of our people can 
approach, nor can any one of those who are there cross over to us, which he also termed worlds, saying, 
“The ocean is impassable to men; and those are worlds which are on the other side of it, which are 
governed by these same arrangements of the ruling God.” That universe which is bounded by heaven and 
earth is also called a world, as Paul declares: “For the fashion of this world will pass away.” Our Lord and 
Saviour also points out a certain other world besides this visible one, which it would indeed be difficult to 
describe and make known. He says, “I am not of this world.” For, as if He were of a certain other world, 
He says, “I am not of this world.” Now, of this world we have said beforehand, that the explanation was 
difficult; and for this reason, that there might not be afforded to any an occasion of entertaining the 
supposition that we maintain the existence of certain images which the Greeks call “ideas:” for it is 
certainly alien to our (writers) to speak of an incorporeal world existing in the imagination alone, or in the 
fleeting world of thoughts; and how they can assert either that the Saviour comes from thence, or that the 
saints will go thither, I do not see. There is no doubt, however, that something more illustrious and 
excellent than this present world is pointed out by the Saviour, at which He incites and encourages 
believers to aim. But whether that world to which He desires to allude be far separated and divided from 
this either by situation, or nature, or glory; or whether it be superior in glory and quality, but confined 
within the limits of this world (which seems to me more probable), is nevertheless uncertain, and in my 
opinion an unsuitable subject for human thought. But from what Clement seems to indicate when he says, 
“The ocean is impassable to men, and those worlds which are behind it,” speaking in the plural number of 
the worlds which are behind it, which he intimates are administered and governed by the same 
providence of the Most High God, he appears to throw out to us some germs of that view by which the 
whole universe of existing things, celestial and super-celestial, earthly and infernal, is generally called one 
perfect world, within which, or by which, other worlds, if any there are, must be supposed to be 
contained. For which reason he wished the globe of the sun or moon, and of the other bodies called 
planets, to be each termed worlds. Nay, even that pre-eminent globe itself which they call the non- 
wandering (aplane), they nevertheless desire to have properly called world. Finally, they summon the book 
of Baruch the prophet to bear witness to this assertion, because in it the seven worlds or heavens are 
more clearly pointed out. Nevertheless, above that sphere which they call non-wandering (aplane), they 
will have another sphere to exist, which they say, exactly as our heaven contains all things which are 
under it, comprehends by its immense size and indescribable extent the spaces of all the spheres together 
within its more magnificent circumference; so that all things are within it, as this earth of ours is under 


heaven. And this also is believed to be called in the holy Scriptures the good land, and the land of the 
living, having its own heaven, which is higher, and in which the names of the saints are said to be written, 
or to have been written, by the Saviour; by which heaven that earth is confined and shut in, which the 
Saviour in the Gospel promises to the meek and merciful. For they would have this earth of ours, which 
formerly was named “Dry,” to have derived its appellation from the name of that earth, as this heaven also 
was named firmament from the title of that heaven. But we have treated at greater length of such 
opinions in the place where we had to inquire into the meaning of the declaration, that in the beginning 
“God made the heavens and the earth.” For another heaven and another earth are shown to exist besides 
that “firmament” which is said to have been made after the second day, or that “dry land” which was 
afterwards called “earth.” Certainly, what some say of this world, that it is corruptible because it was 
made, and yet is not corrupted, because the will of God, who made it and holds it together lest corruption 
should rule over it, is stronger and more powerful than corruption, may more correctly be supposed of 
that world which we have called above a “non-wandering” sphere, since by the will of God it is not at all 
subject to corruption, for the reason that it has not admitted any causes of corruption, seeing it is the 
world of the saints and of the thoroughly purified, and not of the wicked, like that world of ours. We must 
see, moreover, lest perhaps it is with reference to this that the apostle says, “While we look not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen; for the things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are unseen are eternal. For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” And when 
he says elsewhere, “Because I shall see the heavens, the works of Thy fingers,” and when God said, 
regarding all things visible, by the mouth of His prophet, “My hand has formed all these things,” He 
declares that that eternal house in the heavens which He promises to His saints was not made with hands, 
pointing out, doubtless, the difference of creation in things which are seen and in those which are not 
seen. For the same thing is not to be understood by the expressions, “those things which are not seen,” 
and “those things which are invisible.” For those things which are invisible are not only not seen, but do 
not even possess the property of visibility, being what the Greeks call asomata, i.e., incorporeal; whereas 
those of which Paul says, “They are not seen,” possess indeed the property of being seen, but, as he 
explains, are not yet beheld by those to whom they are promised. 


7. Having sketched, then, so far as we could understand, these three opinions regarding the end of all 
things, and the supreme blessedness, let each one of our readers determine for himself, with care and 
diligence, whether any one of them can be approved and adopted. For it has been said that we must 
suppose either that an incorporeal existence is possible, after all things have become subject to Christ, 
and through Christ to God the Father, when God will be all and in all; or that when, notwithstanding all 
things have been made subject to Christ, and through Christ to God (with whom they formed also one 
spirit, in respect of spirits being rational natures), then the bodily substance itself also being united to 
most pure and excellent spirits, and being changed into an ethereal condition in proportion to the quality 
or merits of those who assume it (according to the apostle’s words, “We also shall be changed”), will shine 
forth in splendour; or at least that when the fashion of those things which are seen passes away, and all 
corruption has been shaken off and cleansed away, and when the whole of the space occupied by this 
world, in which the spheres of the planets are said to be, has been left behind and beneath, then is 
reached the fixed abode of the pious and the good situated above that sphere, which is called non- 
wandering (aplanes), as in a good land, in a land of the living, which will be inherited by the meek and 
gentle; to which land belongs that heaven (which, with its more magnificent extent, surrounds and 
contains that land itself) which is called truly and chiefly heaven, in which heaven and earth, the end and 
perfection of all things, may be safely and most confidently placed,—where, viz., these, after their 
apprehension and their chastisement for the offences which they have undergone by way of purgation, 
may, after having fulfilled and discharged every obligation, deserve a habitation in that land; while those 
who have been obedient to the word of God, and have henceforth by their obedience shown themselves 
capable of wisdom, are said to deserve the kingdom of that heaven or heavens; and thus the prediction is 
more worthily fulfilled, “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth;” and, “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, for they shall inherit the kingdom of heaven;” and the declaration in the Psalm, “He shall exalt 
thee, and thou shalt inherit the land.” For it is called a descent to this earth, but an exaltation to that 
which is on high. In this way, therefore, does a sort of road seem to be opened up by the departure of the 
saints from that earth to those heavens; so that they do not so much appear to abide in that land, as to 
inhabit it with an intention, viz., to pass on to the inheritance of the kingdom of heaven, when they have 
reached that degree of perfection also. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE GOD OF THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS, AND THE FATHER OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, IS THE SAME GOD 


1. Having now briefly arranged these points in order as we best could, it follows that, agreeably to our 
intention from the first, we refute those who think that the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is a different 
God from Him who gave the answers of the law to Moses, or commissioned the prophets, who is the God 
of our fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. For in this article of faith, first of all, we must be firmly 
grounded. We have to consider, then, the expression of frequent recurrence in the Gospels, and subjoined 
to all the acts of our Lord and Saviour, “that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by this or that 
prophet,” it being manifest that the prophets are the prophets of that God who made the world. From this 


therefore we draw the conclusion, that He who sent the prophets, Himself predicted what was to be 
foretold of Christ. And there is no doubt that the Father Himself, and not another different from Him, 
uttered these predictions. The practice, moreover, of the Saviour or His apostles, frequently quoting 
illustrations from the Old Testament, shows that they attribute authority to the ancients. The injunction 
also of the Saviour, when exhorting His disciples to the exercise of kindness, “Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father who is in heaven is perfect; for He commands His sun to rise upon the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust,” most evidently suggests even to a person of feeble 
understanding, that He is proposing to the imitation of His disciples no other God than the maker of 
heaven and the bestower of the rain. Again, what else does the expression, which ought to be used by 
those who pray, “Our Father who art in heaven,” appear to indicate, save that God is to be sought in the 
better parts of the world, i.e., of His creation? Further, do not those admirable principles which He lays 
down respecting oaths, saying that we ought not to “swear either by heaven, because it is the throne of 
God; nor by the earth, because it is His footstool,” harmonize most clearly with the words of the prophet, 
“Heaven is My throne, and the earth is My footstool?” And also when casting out of the temple those who 
sold sheep, and oxen, and doves, and pouring out the tables of the money-changers, and saying, “Take 
these things, hence, and do not make My Father’s house a house of merchandise,” He undoubtedly called 
Him His Father, to whose name Solomon had raised a magnificent temple. The words, moreover, “Have 
you not read what was spoken by God to Moses: I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob; He is not a God of the dead, but of the living,” most clearly teach us, that He called the God 
of the patriarchs (because they were holy, and were alive) the God of the living, the same, viz., who had 
said in the prophets, “I am God, and besides Me there is no God.” For if the Saviour, knowing that He who 
is written in the law is the God of Abraham, and that it is the same who says, “I am God, and besides Me 
there is no God, acknowledges that very one to be His Father who is ignorant of the existence of any other 
God above Himself, as the heretics suppose, He absurdly declares Him to be His Father who does not 
know of a greater God. But if it is not from ignorance, but from deceit, that He says there is no other God 
than Himself, then it is a much greater absurdity to confess that His Father is guilty of falsehood. From all 
which this conclusion is arrived at, that He knows of no other Father than God, the Founder and Creator 
of all things. 


2. It would be tedious to collect out of all the passages in the Gospels the proofs by which the God of the 
law and of the Gospels is shown to be one and the same. Let us touch briefly upon the Acts of the 
Apostles, where Stephen and the other apostles address their prayers to that God who made heaven and 
earth, and who spoke by the mouth of His holy prophets, calling Him the “God of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob;” the God who “brought forth His people out of the land of Egypt.” Which expressions 
undoubtedly clearly direct our understandings to faith in the Creator, and implant an affection for Him in 
those who have learned piously and faithfully thus to think of Him; according to the words of the Saviour 
Himself, who, when He was asked which was the greatest commandment in the law, replied, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. And the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” And to these He added: “On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets.” How is it, then, that He commends to him whom He was instructing, 
and was leading to enter on the office of a disciple, this commandment above all others, by which 
undoubtedly love was to be kindled in him towards the God of that law, inasmuch as such had been 
declared by the law in these very words? But let it be granted, notwithstanding all these most evident 
proofs, that it is of some other unknown God that the Saviour says, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart,” etc., etc. How, in that case, if the law and the prophets are, as they say, from the Creator, 
i.e., from another God than He whom He calls good, shall that appear to be logically said which He 
subjoins, viz., that “on these two commandments hang the law and the prophets?” For how shall that 
which is strange and foreign to God depend upon Him? And when Paul says, “I thank my God, whom I 
serve in my spirit from my forefathers with pure conscience,” he clearly shows that he came not to some 
new God, but to Christ. For what other forefathers of Paul can be intended, except those of whom he says, 
“Are they Hebrews? so am I: are they Israelites? so am I.” Nay, will not the very preface of his Epistle to 
the Romans clearly show the same thing to those who know how to understand the letters of Paul, viz., 
what God he preaches? For his words are: “Paul, the servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, set 
apart to the Gospel of God, which He had promised afore by His prophets in the holy Scriptures 
concerning His Son, who was made of the seed of David according to the flesh, and who was declared to 
be the Son of God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead of 
Christ Jesus our Lord,” etc. Moreover, also the following, “Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that 
treadeth out the corn. Doth God take care for oxen? or saith he it altogether for our sakes? For our sakes, 
no doubt, this is written, that he that plougheth should plough in hope, and he that thresheth in hope of 
partaking of the fruits.” By which he manifestly shows that God, who gave the law on our account, i.e., on 
account of the apostles, says, “Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn;” 
whose care was not for oxen, but for the apostles, who were preaching the Gospel of Christ. In other 
passages also, Paul, embracing the promises of the law, says, “Honour thy father and thy mother, which is 
the first commandment with promise; that it may be well with thee, and that thy days may be long upon 
the land, the good land, which the Lord thy God will give thee.” By which he undoubtedly makes known 
that the law, and the God of the law, and His promises, are pleasing to him. 


3. But as those who uphold this heresy are sometimes accustomed to mislead the hearts of the simple by 
certain deceptive sophisms, I do not consider it improper to bring forward the assertions which they are 


in the habit of making, and to refute their deceit and falsehood. The following, then, are their 
declarations. It is written, that “no man hath seen God at any time.” But that God whom Moses preaches 
was both seen by Moses himself, and by his fathers before him; whereas He who is announced by the 
Saviour has never been seen at all by any one. Let us therefore ask them and ourselves whether they 
maintain that He whom they acknowledge to be God, and allege to be a different God from the Creator, is 
visible or invisible. And if they shall say that He is visible, besides being proved to go against the 
declaration of Scripture, which says of the Saviour, “He is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of 
every creature,” they will fall also into the absurdity of asserting that God is corporeal. For nothing can be 
seen except by help of form, and size, and colour, which are special properties of bodies. And if God is 
declared to be a body, then He will also be found to be material, since every body is composed of matter. 
But if He be composed of matter, and matter is undoubtedly corruptible, then, according to them, God is 
liable to corruption! We shall put to them a second question. Is matter made, or is it uncreated, i.e., not 
made? And if they shall answer that it is not made, i.e., uncreated, we shall ask them if one portion of 
matter is God, and the other part the world? But if they shall say of matter that it is made, it will 
undoubtedly follow that they confess Him whom they declare to be God to have been made!—a result 
which certainly neither their reason nor ours can admit. But they will say, God is invisible. And what will 
you do? If you say that He is invisible by nature, then neither ought He to be visible to the Saviour. 
Whereas, on the contrary, God, the Father of Christ, is said to be seen, because “he who sees the Son,” he 
says, “sees also the Father.” This certainly would press us very hard, were the expression not understood 
by us more correctly of understanding, and not of seeing. For he who has understood the Son will 
understand the Father also. In this way, then, Moses too must be supposed to have seen God, not 
beholding Him with the bodily eye, but understanding Him with the vision of the heart and the perception 
of the mind, and that only in some degree. For it is manifest that He, viz., who gave answers to Moses, 
said, “You shall not see My face, but My hinder parts.” These words are, of course, to be understood in 
that mystical sense which is befitting divine words, those old wives’ fables being rejected and despised 
which are invented by ignorant persons respecting the anterior and posterior parts of God. Let no one 
indeed suppose that we have indulged any feeling of impiety in saying that even to the Saviour the Father 
is not visible. Let him consider the distinction which we employ in dealing with heretics. For we have 
explained that it is one thing to see and to be seen, and another to know and to be known, or to 
understand and to be understood. To see, then, and to be seen, is a property of bodies, which certainly 
will not be appropriately applied either to the Father, or to the Son, or to the Holy Spirit, in their mutual 
relations with one another. For the nature of the Trinity surpasses the measure of vision, granting to those 
who are in the body, i.e., to all other creatures, the property of vision in reference to one another. But toa 
nature that is incorporeal and for the most part intellectual, no other attribute is appropriate save that of 
knowing or being known, as the Saviour Himself declares when He says, “No man knoweth the Son, save 
the Father; nor does any one know the Father, save the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal Him.” It 
is clear, then, that He has not said, “No one has seen the Father, save the Son;” but, “No one knoweth the 
Father, save the Son.” 


4. And now, if, on account of those expressions which occur in the Old Testament, as when God is said to 
be angry or to repent, or when any other human affection or passion is described, (our opponents) think 
that they are furnished with grounds for refuting us, who maintain that God is altogether impassible, and 
is to be regarded as wholly free from all affections of that kind, we have to show them that similar 
statements are found even in the parables of the Gospel; as when it is said, that he who planted a 
vineyard, and let it out to husbandmen, who slew the servants that were sent to them, and at last put to 
death even the son, is said in anger to have taken away the vineyard from them, and to have delivered 
over the wicked husbandmen to destruction, and to have handed over the vineyard to others, who would 
yield him the fruit in its season. And so also with regard to those citizens who, when the head of the 
household had set out to receive for himself a kingdom, sent messengers after him, saying, “We will not 
have this man to reign over us;” for the head of the household having obtained the kingdom, returned, 
and in anger commanded them to be put to death before him, and burned their city with fire. But when we 
read either in the Old Testament or in the New of the anger of God, we do not take such expressions 
literally, but seek in them a spiritual meaning, that we may think of God as He deserves to be thought of. 
And on these points, when expounding the verse in the second Psalm, “Then shall He speak to them in His 
anger, and trouble them in His fury,” we showed, to the best of our poor ability, how such an expression 
ought to be understood. 


CHAPTER V 
ON JUSTICE AND GOODNESS 


1. Now, since this consideration has weight with some, that the leaders of that heresy (of which we have 
been speaking) think they have established a kind of division, according to which they have declared that 
justice is one thing and goodness another, and have applied this division even to divine things, 
maintaining that the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is indeed a good God, but not a just one, whereas the 
God of the law and the prophets is just, but not good; I think it necessary to return, with as much brevity 
as possible, an answer to these statements. These persons, then, consider goodness to be some such 
affection as would have benefits conferred on all, although the recipient of them be unworthy and 
undeserving of any kindness; but here, in my opinion, they have not rightly applied their definition, 


inasmuch as they think that no benefit is conferred on him who is visited with any suffering or calamity. 
Justice, on the other hand, they view as that quality which rewards every one according to his deserts. But 
here, again, they do not rightly interpret the meaning of their own definition. For they think that it is just 
to send evils upon the wicked and benefits upon the good; i.e., so that, according to their view, the just 
God does not appear to wish well to the bad, but to be animated by a kind of hatred against them. And 
they gather together instances of this, wherever they find a history in the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
relating, e.g., the punishment of the deluge, or the fate of those who are described as perishing in it, or 
the, destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah by a shower of fire and brimstone, or the falling of all the people 
in the wilderness on account of their sins, so that none of those who had left Egypt were found to have 
entered the promised land, with the exception of Joshua and Caleb. Whereas from the New Testament 
they gather together words of compassion and piety, through which the disciples are trained by the 
Saviour, and by which it seems to be declared that no one is good save God the Father only; and by this 
means they have ventured to style the Father of the Saviour Jesus Christ a good God, but to say that the 
God of the world is a different one, whom they are pleased to term just, but not also good. 


2. Now I think they must, in the first place, be required to show, if they can, agreeably to their own 
definition, that the Creator is just in punishing according to their deserts, either those who perished at the 
time of the deluge, or the inhabitants of Sodom, or those who had quitted Egypt, seeing we sometimes 
behold committed crimes more wicked and detestable than those for which the above-mentioned persons 
were destroyed, while we do not yet see every sinner paying the penalty of his misdeeds. Will they say 
that He who at one time was just has been made good? Or will they rather be of opinion that He is even 
now just, but is patiently enduring human offences, while that then He was not even just, inasmuch as He 
exterminated innocent and sucking children along with cruel and ungodly giants? Now, such are their 
opinions, because they know not how to understand anything beyond the letter; otherwise they would 
show how it is literal justice for sins to be visited upon the heads of children to the third and fourth 
generation, and on children’s children after them. By us, however, such things are not understood 
literally; but, as Ezekiel taught when relating the parable, we inquire what is the inner meaning contained 
in the parable itself. Moreover, they ought to explain this also, how He is just, and rewards every one 
according to his merits, who punishes earthly-minded persons and the devil, seeing they have done 
nothing worthy of punishment. For they could not do any good if, according to them, they were of a 
wicked and ruined nature. For as they style Him a judge, He appears to be a judge not so much of actions 
as of natures; and if a bad nature cannot do good, neither can a good nature do evil. Then, in the next 
place, if He whom they call good is good to all, He is undoubtedly good also to those who are destined to 
perish. And why does He not save them? If He does not desire to do so, He will be no longer good; if He 
does desire it, and cannot effect it, He will not be omnipotent. Why do they not rather hear the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ in the Gospels, preparing fire for the devil and his angels? And how shall that 
proceeding, as penal as it is sad, appear to be, according to their view, the work of the good God? Even 
the Saviour Himself, the Son of the good God, protests in the Gospels, and declares that “if signs and 
wonders had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long ago, sitting in sackcloth and 
ashes.” And when He had come near to those very cities, and had entered their territory, why, pray, does 
He avoid entering those cities, and exhibiting to them abundance of signs and wonders, if it were certain 
that they would have repented, after they had been performed, in sackcloth and ashes? But as He does 
not do this, He undoubtedly abandons to destruction those whom the language of the Gospel shows not to 
have been of a wicked or ruined nature, inasmuch as it declares they were capable of repentance. Again, 
in a certain parable of the Gospel, where the king enters in to see the guests reclining at the banquet, he 
beheld a certain individual not clothed with wedding raiment, and said to him, “Friend, how camest thou 
in hither, not having a wedding garment?” and then ordered his servants, “Bind him hand and foot, and 
cast him into outer darkness; there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” Let them tell us who is that 
king who entered in to see the guests, and finding one amongst them with unclean garments, commanded 
him to be bound by his servants, and thrust out into outer darkness. Is he the same whom they call just? 
How then had he commanded good and bad alike to be invited, without directing their merits to be 
inquired into by his servants? By such procedure would be indicated, not the character of a just God who 
rewards according to men’s deserts, as they assert, but of one who displays undiscriminating goodness 
towards all. Now, if this must necessarily be understood of the good God, i.e., either of Christ or of the 
Father of Christ, what other objection can they bring against the justice of God’s judgment? Nay, what 
else is there so unjust charged by them against the God of the law as to order him who had been invited 
by His servants, whom He had sent to call good and bad alike, to be bound hand and foot, and to be 
thrown into outer darkness, because he had on unclean garments? 


3. And now, what we have drawn from the authority of Scripture ought to be sufficient to refute the 
arguments of the heretics. It will not, however, appear improper if we discuss the matter with them 
shortly, on the grounds of reason itself. We ask them, then, if they know what is regarded among men as 
the ground of virtue and wickedness, and if it appears to follow that we can speak of virtues in God, or, as 
they think, in these two Gods. Let them give an answer also to the question, whether they consider 
goodness to be a virtue; and as they will undoubtedly admit it to be so, what will they say of injustice? 
They will never certainly, in my opinion, be so foolish as to deny that justice is a virtue. Accordingly, if 
virtue is a blessing, and justice is a virtue, then without doubt justice is goodness. But if they say that 
justice is not a blessing, it must either be an evil or an indifferent thing. Now I think it folly to return any 
answer to those who say that justice is an evil, for I shall have the appearance of replying either to 


senseless words, or to men out of their minds. How can that appear an evil which is able to reward the 
good with blessings, as they themselves also admit? But if they say that it is a thing of indifference, it 
follows that since justice is so, sobriety also, and prudence, and all the other virtues, are things of 
indifference. And what answer shall we make to Paul, when he says, “If there be any virtue, and, if there 
be any praise, think on these things, which ye have learned, and received, and heard, and seen in me?” 
Let them learn, therefore, by searching the holy Scriptures, what are the individual virtues, and not 
deceive themselves by saying that that God who rewards every one according to his merits, does, through 
hatred of evil, recompense the wicked with evil, and not because those who have sinned need to be 
treated with severer remedies, and because He applies to them those measures which, with the prospect 
of improvement, seem nevertheless, for the present, to produce a feeling of pain. They do not read what is 
written respecting the hope of those who were destroyed in the deluge; of which hope Peter himself thus 
speaks in his first Epistle: “That Christ, indeed, was put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit, 
by which He went and preached to the spirits who were kept in prison, who once were unbelievers, when 
they awaited the long-suffering of God in the days of Noah, when the ark was preparing, in which a few, 
i.e., eight souls, were saved by water. Whereunto also baptism by a like figure now saves you.” And with 
regard to Sodom and Gomorrah, let them tell us whether they believe the prophetic words to be those of 
the Creator God—of Him, viz., who is related to have rained upon them a shower of fire and brimstone. 
What does Ezekiel the prophet say of them? “Sodom,” he says, “shall be restored to her former condition.” 
But why, in afflicting those who are deserving of punishment, does He not afflict them for their good?— 
who also says to Chaldea, “Thou hast coals of fire, sit upon them; they will be a help to thee.” And of those 
also who fell in the desert, let them hear what is related in the seventy-eighth Psalm, which bears the 
superscription of Asaph; for he says, “When He slew them, then they sought Him.” He does not say that 
some sought Him after others had been slain, but he says that the destruction of those who were killed 
was of such a nature that, when put to death, they sought God. By all which it is established, that the God 
of the law and the Gospels is one and the same, a just and good God, and that He confers benefits justly, 
and punishes with kindness; since neither goodness without justice, nor justice without goodness, can 
display the (real) dignity of the divine nature. 


We shall add the following remarks, to which we are driven by their subtleties. If justice is a different 
thing from goodness, then, since evil is the opposite of good, and injustice of justice, injustice will 
doubtless be something else than an evil; and as, in your opinion, the just man is not good, so neither will 
the unjust man be wicked; and again, as the good man is not just, so the wicked man also will not be 
unjust. But who does not see the absurdity, that to a good God one should be opposed that is evil; while to 
a just God, whom they allege to be inferior to the good, no one should be opposed! For there is none who 
can be called unjust, as there is a Satan who is called wicked. What, then, are we to do? Let us give up the 
position which we defend, for they will not be able to maintain that a bad man is not also unjust, and an 
unjust man wicked. And if these qualities be indissolubly inherent in these opposites, viz., injustice in 
wickedness, or wickedness in injustice, then unquestionably the good man will be inseparable from the 
just man, and the just from the good; so that, as we speak of one and the same wickedness in malice and 
injustice, we may also hold the virtue of goodness and justice to be one and the same. 


4. They again recall us, however, to the words of Scripture, by bringing forward that celebrated question 
of theirs, affirming that it is written, “A bad tree cannot produce good fruits; for a tree is known by its 
fruit.” What, then, is their position? What sort of tree the law is, is shown by its fruits, i.e., by the 
language of its precepts. For if the law be found to be good, then undoubtedly He who gave it is believed 
to be a good God. But if it be just rather than good, then God also will be considered a just legislator. The 
Apostle Paul makes use of no circumlocution, when he says, “The law is good; and the commandment is 
holy, and just, and good.” From which it is clear that Paul had not learned the language of those who 
separate justice from goodness, but had been instructed by that God, and illuminated by His Spirit, who is 
at the same time both holy, and good, and just; and speaking by whose Spirit he declared that the 
commandment of the law was holy, and just, and good. And that he might show more clearly that 
goodness was in the commandment to a greater degree than justice and holiness, repeating his words, he 
used, instead of these three epithets, that of goodness alone, saying, “Was then that which is good made 
death unto me? God forbid.” As he knew that goodness was the genus of the virtues, and that justice and 
holiness were species belonging to the genus, and having in the former verses named genus and species 
together, he fell back, when repeating his words, on the genus alone. But in those which follow he says, 
“Sin wrought death in me by that which is good,” where he sums up generically what he had beforehand 
explained specifically. And in this way also is to be understood the declaration, “A good man, out of the 
good treasure of his heart, bringeth forth good things; and an evil man, out of the evil treasure, bringeth 
forth evil things.” For here also he assumed that there was a genus in good or evil, pointing out 
unquestionably that in a good man there were both justice, and temperance, and prudence, and piety, and 
everything that can be either called or understood to be good. In like manner also he said that a man was 
wicked who should without any doubt be unjust, and impure, and unholy, and everything which singly 
makes a bad man. For as no one considers a man to be wicked without these marks of wickedness (nor 
indeed can he be so), so also it is certain that without these virtues no one will be deemed to be good. 
There still remains to them, however, that saying of the Lord in the Gospel, which they think is given them 
in a special manner as a shield, viz., “There is none good but one, God the Father.” This word they declare 
is peculiar to the Father of Christ, who, however, is different from the God who is Creator of all things, to 
which Creator he gave no appellation of goodness. Let us see now if, in the Old Testament, the God of the 


prophets and the Creator and Legislator of the word is not called good. What are the expressions which 
occur in the Psalms? “How good is God to Israel, to the upright in heart!” and, “Let Israel now say that He 
is good, that His mercy endureth for ever;” the language in the Lamentations of Jeremiah, “The Lord is 
good to them that wait for Him, to the soul that seeketh Him.” As therefore God is frequently called good 
in the Old Testament, so also the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is styled just in the Gospels. Finally, in 
the Gospel according to John, our Lord Himself, when praying to the Father, says, “O just Father, the 
world hath not known Thee.” And lest perhaps they should say that it was owing to His having assumed 
human flesh that He called the Creator of the world “Father,” and styled Him “Just,” they are excluded 
from such a refuge by the words that immediately follow, “The world hath not known Thee.” But, 
according to them, the world is ignorant of the good God alone. For the world unquestionably recognises 
its Creator, the Lord Himself saying that the world loveth what is its own. Clearly, then, He whom they 
consider to be the good God, is called just in the Gospels. Any one may at leisure gather together a 
greater number of proofs, consisting of those passages, where in the New Testament the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is called just, and in the Old also, where the Creator of heaven and earth is called good; 
so that the heretics, being convicted by numerous testimonies, may perhaps some time be put to the 
blush. 


CHAPTER VI 
ON THE INCARNATION OF CHRIST 


1. It is now time, after this cursory notice of these points, to resume our investigation of the incarnation of 
our Lord and Saviour, viz., how or why He became man. Having therefore, to the best of our feeble ability, 
considered His divine nature from the contemplation of His own works rather than from our own feelings, 
and having nevertheless beheld (with the eye) His visible creation while the invisible creation is seen by 
faith, because human frailty can neither see all things with the bodily eye nor comprehend them by 
reason, seeing we men are weaker and frailer than any other rational beings (for those which are in 
heaven, or are supposed to exist above the heaven, are superior), it remains that we seek a being 
intermediate between all created things and God, i.e., a Mediator, whom the Apostle Paul styles the “first- 
born of every creature.” Seeing, moreover, those declarations regarding His majesty which are contained 
in holy Scripture, that He is called the “image of the invisible God, and the first-born of every creature,” 
and that “in Him were all things created, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers, all things were created by Him, and in Him: and He is before all things, and by 
Him all things consist,” who is the head of all things, alone having as head God the Father; for it is 
written, “The head of Christ is God;” seeing clearly also that it is written, “No one knoweth the Father, 
save the Son, nor doth any one know the Son, save the Father” (for who can know what wisdom is, save 
He who called it into being? or, who can understand clearly what truth is, save the Father of truth? who 
can investigate with certainty the universal nature of His Word, and of God Himself, which nature 
proceeds from God, except God alone, with whom the Word was), we ought to regard it as certain that this 
Word, or Reason (if it is to be so termed), this Wisdom, this Truth, is known to no other than the Father 
only; and of Him it is written, that “I do not think that the world itself could contain the books which 
might be written,” regarding, viz., the glory and majesty of the Son of God. For it is impossible to commit 
to writing (all) those particulars which belong to the glory of the Saviour. After the consideration of 
questions of such importance concerning the being of the Son of God, we are lost in the deepest 
amazement that such a nature, pre-eminent above all others, should have divested itself of its condition of 
majesty and become man, and tabernacled amongst men, as the grace that was poured upon His lips 
testifies, and as His heavenly Father bore Him witness, and as is confessed by the various signs and 
wonders and miracles that were performed by Him; who also, before that appearance of His which He 
manifested in the body, sent the prophets as His forerunners, and the messengers of His advent; and after 
His ascension into heaven, made His holy apostles, men ignorant and unlearned, taken from the ranks of 
tax-gatherers or fishermen, but who were filled with the power of His divinity, to itinerate throughout the 
world, that they might gather together out of every race and every nation a multitude of devout believers 
in Himself. 


2. But of all the marvellous and mighty acts related of Him, this altogether surpasses human admiration, 
and is beyond the power of mortal frailness to understand or feel, how that mighty power of divine 
majesty, that very Word of the Father, and that very wisdom of God, in which were created all things, 
visible and invisible, can be believed to have existed within the limits of that man who appeared in Judea; 
nay, that the Wisdom of God can have entered the womb of a woman, and have been born an infant, and 
have uttered wailings like the cries of little children! And that afterwards it should be related that He was 
greatly troubled in death, saying, as He Himself declared, “My soul is sorrowful even unto death;” and 
that at the last He was brought to that death which is accounted the most shameful among men, although 
He rose again on the third day. Since, then, we see in Him some things so human that they appear to 
differ in no respect from the common frailty of mortals, and some things so divine that they can 
appropriately belong to nothing else than to the primal and ineffable nature of Deity, the narrowness of 
human understanding can find no outlet; but, overcome with the amazement of a mighty admiration, 
knows not whither to withdraw, or what to take hold of, or whither to turn. If it think of a God, it sees a 
mortal; if it think of a man, it beholds Him returning from the grave, after overthrowing the empire of 
death, laden with its spoils. And therefore the spectacle is to be contemplated with all fear and reverence, 


that the truth of both natures may be clearly shown to exist in one and the same Being; so that nothing 
unworthy or unbecoming may be perceived in that divine and ineffable substance, nor yet those things 
which were done be supposed to be the illusions of imaginary appearances. To utter these things in 
human ears, and to explain them in words, far surpasses the powers either of our rank, or of our intellect 
and language. I think that it surpasses the power even of the holy apostles; nay, the explanation of that 
mystery may perhaps be beyond the grasp of the entire creation of celestial powers. Regarding Him, then, 
we Shall state, in the fewest possible words, the contents of our creed rather than the assertions which 
human reason is wont to advance; and this from no spirit of rashness, but as called for by the nature of 
our arrangement, laying before you rather (what may be termed) our suspicions than any clear 
affirmations. 


3. The Only-begotten of God, therefore, through whom, as the previous course of the discussion has 
shown, all things were made, visible and invisible, according to the view of Scripture, both made all 
things, and loves what He made. For since He is Himself the invisible image of the invisible God, He 
conveyed invisibly a share in Himself to all His rational creatures, so that each one obtained a part of Him 
exactly proportioned to the amount of affection with which he regarded Him. But since, agreeably to the 
faculty of free-will, variety and diversity characterized the individual souls, so that one was attached with 
a warmer love to the Author of its being, and another with a feebler and weaker regard, that soul (anima) 
regarding which Jesus said, “No one shall take my life (animam) from me,” inhering, from the beginning of 
the creation, and afterwards, inseparably and indissolubly in Him, as being the Wisdom and Word of God, 
and the Truth and the true Light, and receiving Him wholly, and passing into His light and splendour, was 
made with Him in a pre-eminent degree one spirit, according to the promise of the apostle to those who 
ought to imitate it, that “he who is joined in the Lord is one spirit.” This substance of a soul, then, being 
intermediate between God and the flesh—it being impossible for the nature of God to intermingle with a 
body without an intermediate instrument—the God-man is born, as we have said, that substance being the 
intermediary to whose nature it was not contrary to assume a body. But neither, on the other hand, was it 
opposed to the nature of that soul, as a rational existence, to receive God, into whom, as stated above, as 
into the Word, and the Wisdom, and the Truth, it had already wholly entered. And therefore deservedly is 
it also called, along with the flesh which it had assumed, the Son of God, and the Power of God, the Christ, 
and the Wisdom of God, either because it was wholly in the Son of God, or because it received the Son of 
God wholly into itself. And again, the Son of God, through whom all things were created, is named Jesus 
Christ and the Son of man. For the Son of God also is said to have died—in reference, viz., to that nature 
which could admit of death; and He is called the Son of man, who is announced as about to come in the 
glory of God the Father, with the holy angels. And for this reason, throughout the whole of Scripture, not 
only is the divine nature spoken of in human words, but the human nature is adorned by appellations of 
divine dignity. More truly indeed of this than of any other can the statement be affirmed, “They shall both 
be in one flesh, and are no longer two, but one flesh.” For the Word of God is to be considered as being 
more in one flesh with the soul than a man with his wife. But to whom is it more becoming to be also one 
spirit with God, than to this soul which has so joined itself to God by love as that it may justly be said to be 
one spirit with Him? 


4. That the perfection of his love and the sincerity of his deserved affection formed for it this inseparable 
union with God, so that the assumption of that soul was not accidental, or the result of a personal 
preference, but was conferred as the reward of its virtues, listen to the prophet addressing it thus: “Thou 
hast loved righteousness, and hated wickedness: therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil 
of gladness above thy fellows.” As a reward for its love, then, it is anointed with the oil of gladness; i.e., 
the soul of Christ along with the Word of God is made Christ. Because to be anointed with the oil of 
gladness means nothing else than to be filled with the Holy Spirit. And when it is said “above thy fellows,” 
it is meant that the grace of the Spirit was not given to it as to the prophets, but that the essential fulness 
of the Word of God Himself was in it, according to the saying of the apostle, “In whom dwelt all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily.” Finally, on this account he has not only said, “Thou hast loved righteousness;” but 
he adds, “and Thou hast hated wickedness.” For to have hated wickedness is what the Scripture says of 
Him, that “He did no sin, neither was any guile found in His mouth,” and that “He was tempted in all 
things like as we are, without sin.” Nay, the Lord Himself also said, “Which of you will convince Me of 
sin?” And again He says with reference to Himself, “Behold, the prince of this world cometh, and findeth 
nothing in Me.” All which (passages) show that in Him there was no sense of sin; and that the prophet 
might show more clearly that no sense of sin had ever entered into Him, he says, “Before the boy could 
have knowledge to call upon father or mother, He turned away from wickedness.” 


5. Now, if our having shown above that Christ possessed a rational soul should cause a difficulty to any 
one, seeing we have frequently proved throughout all our discussions that the nature of souls is capable 
both of good and evil, the difficulty will be explained in the following way. That the nature, indeed, of His 
soul was the same as that of all others cannot be doubted, otherwise it could not be called a soul were it 
not truly one. But since the power of choosing good and evil is within the reach of all, this soul which 
belonged to Christ elected to love righteousness, so that in proportion to the immensity of its love it clung 
to it unchangeably and inseparably, so that firmness of purpose, and immensity of affection, and an 
inextinguishable warmth of love, destroyed all susceptibility (sensum) for alteration and change; and that 
which formerly depended upon the will was changed by the power of long custom into nature; and so we 
must believe that there existed in Christ a human and rational soul, without supposing that it had any 


feeling or possibility of sin. 


6. To explain the matter more fully, it will not appear absurd to make use of an illustration, although on a 
subject of so much difficulty it is not easy to obtain suitable illustrations. However, if we may speak 
without offence, the metal iron is capable of cold and heat. If, then, a mass of iron be kept constantly in 
the fire, receiving the heat through all its pores and veins, and the fire being continuous and the iron 
never removed from it, it become wholly converted into the latter; could we at all say of this, which is by 
nature a mass of iron, that when placed in the fire, and incessantly burning, it was at any time capable of 
admitting cold? On the contrary, because it is more consistent with truth, do we not rather say, what we 
often see happening in furnaces, that it has become wholly fire, seeing nothing but fire is visible in it? And 
if any one were to attempt to touch or handle it, he would experience the action not of iron, but of fire. In 
this way, then, that soul which, like an iron in the fire, has been perpetually placed in the Word, and 
perpetually in the Wisdom, and perpetually in God, is God in all that it does, feels, and understands, and 
therefore can be called neither convertible nor mutable, inasmuch as, being incessantly heated, it 
possessed immutability from its union with the Word of God. To all the saints, finally, some warmth from 
the Word of God must be supposed to have passed; and in this soul the divine fire itself must be believed 
to have rested, from which some warmth may have passed to others. Lastly, the expression, “God, thy 
God, anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows,” shows that that soul is anointed in one way 
with the oil of gladness, i.e., with the word of God and wisdom; and his fellows, i.e., the holy prophets and 
apostles, in another. For they are said to have “run in the odour of his ointments;” and that soul was the 
vessel which contained that very ointment of whose fragrance all the worthy prophets and apostles were 
made partakers. As, then, the substance of an ointment is one thing and its odour another, so also Christ 
is one thing and His fellows another. And as the vessel itself, which contains the substance of the 
ointment, can by no means admit any foul smell; whereas it is possible that those who enjoy its odour may, 
if they remove a little way from its fragrance, receive any foul odour which comes upon them: so, in the 
same way, was it impossible that Christ, being as it were the vessel itself, in which was the substance of 
the ointment, should receive an odour of an opposite kind, while they who are His “fellows” will be 
partakers and receivers of His odour, in proportion to their nearness to the vessel. 


7. I think, indeed, that Jeremiah the prophet, also, understanding what was the nature of the wisdom of 
God in him, which was the same also which he had assumed for the salvation of the world, said, “The 
breath of our countenance is Christ the Lord, to whom we said, that under His shadow we shall live 
among the nations.” And inasmuch as the shadow of our body is inseparable from the body, and 
unavoidably performs and repeats its movements and gestures, I think that he, wishing to point out the 
work of Christ’s soul, and the movements inseparably belonging to it, and which accomplished everything 
according to His movements and will, called this the shadow of Christ the Lord, under which shadow we 
were to live among the nations. For in the mystery of this assumption the nations live, who, imitating it 
through faith, come to salvation. David also, when saying, “Be mindful of my reproach, O Lord, with which 
they reproached me in exchange for Thy Christ,” seems to me to indicate the same. And what else does 
Paul mean when he says, “Your life is hid with Christ in God;” and again in another passage, “Do you seek 
a proof of Christ, who speaketh in me?” And now he says that Christ was hid in God. The meaning of 
which expression, unless it be shown to be something such as we have pointed out above as intended by 
the prophet in the words “shadow of Christ,” exceeds, perhaps, the apprehension of the human mind. But 
we see also very many other statements in holy Scripture respecting the meaning of the word “shadow,” 
as that well-known one in the Gospel according to Luke, where Gabriel says to Mary, “The Spirit of the 
Lord shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee.” And the apostle says 
with reference to the law, that they who have circumcision in the flesh, “serve for the similitude and 
shadow of heavenly things.” And elsewhere, “Is not our life upon the earth a shadow?” If, then, not only 
the law which is upon the earth is a shadow, but also all our life which is upon the earth is the same, and 
we live among the nations under the shadow of Christ, we must see whether the truth of all these 
shadows may not come to be known in that revelation, when no longer through a glass, and darkly, but 
face to face, all the saints shall deserve to behold the glory of God, and the causes and truth of things. And 
the pledge of this truth being already received through the Holy Spirit, the apostle said, “Yea, though we 
have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him no more.” 


The above, meanwhile, are the thoughts which have occurred to us, when treating of subjects of such 
difficulty as the incarnation and deity of Christ. If there be any one, indeed, who can discover something 
better, and who can establish his assertions by clearer proofs from holy Scriptures, let his opinion be 
received in preference to mine. 


CHAPTER VII 
ON THE HOLY SPIRIT 


1. As, then, after those first discussions which, according to the requirements of the case, we held at the 
beginning regarding the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, it seemed right that we should retrace our steps, 
and show that the same God was the creator and founder of the world, and the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, i.e., that the God of the law and of the prophets and of the Gospel was one and the same; and that, 
in the next place, it ought to be shown, with respect to Christ, in what manner He who had formerly been 


demonstrated to be the Word and Wisdom of God became man; it remains that we now return with all 
possible brevity to the subject of the Holy Spirit. 


It is time, then, that we say a few words to the best of our ability regarding the Holy Spirit, whom our 
Lord and Saviour in the Gospel according to John has named the Paraclete. For as it is the same God 
Himself, and the same Christ, so also is it the same Holy Spirit who was in the prophets and apostles, i.e., 
either in those who believed in God before the advent of Christ, or in those who by means of Christ have 
sought refuge in God. We have heard, indeed, that certain heretics have dared to say that there are two 
Gods and two Christs, but we have never known of the doctrine of two Holy Spirits being preached by any 
one. For how could they maintain this out of Scripture, or what distinction could they lay down between 
Holy Spirit and Holy Spirit, if indeed any definition or description of Holy Spirit can be discovered? For 
although we should concede to Marcion or to Valentinus that it is possible to draw distinctions in the 
question of Deity, and to describe the nature of the good God as one, and that of the just God as another, 
what will he devise, or what will he discover, to enable him to introduce a distinction in the Holy Spirit? I 
consider, then, that they are able to discover nothing which may indicate a distinction of any kind 
whatever. 


2. Now we are of opinion that every rational creature, without any distinction, receives a share of Him in 
the same way as of the Wisdom and of the Word of God. I observe, however, that the chief advent of the 
Holy Spirit is declared to men, after the ascension of Christ to heaven, rather than before His coming into 
the world. For, before that, it was upon the prophets alone, and upon a few individuals—if there happened 
to be any among the people deserving of it—that the gift of the Holy Spirit was conferred; but after the 
advent of the Saviour, it is written that the prediction of the prophet Joel was fulfilled, “In the last days it 
shall come to pass, and I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, and they shall prophesy,” which is similar 
to the well-known statement, “All nations shall serve Him.” By the grace, then, of the Holy Spirit, along 
with numerous other results, this most glorious consequence is clearly demonstrated, that with regard to 
those things which were written in the prophets or in the law of Moses, it was only a few persons at that 
time, viz., the prophets themselves, and scarcely another individual out of the whole nation, who were 
able to look beyond the mere corporeal meaning and discover something greater, i.e., something spiritual, 
in the law or in the prophets; but now there are countless multitudes of believers who, although unable to 
unfold methodically and clearly the results of their spiritual understanding, are nevertheless most firmly 
persuaded that neither ought circumcision to be understood literally, nor the rest of the Sabbath, nor the 
pouring out of the blood of an animal, nor that answers were given by God to Moses on these points. And 
this method of apprehension is undoubtedly suggested to the minds of all by the power of the Holy Spirit. 


3. And as there are many ways of apprehending Christ, who, although He is wisdom, does not act the part 
or possess the power of wisdom in all men, but only in those who give themselves to the study of wisdom 
in Him; and who, although called a physician, does not act as one towards all, but only towards those who 
understand their feeble and sickly condition, and flee to His compassion that they may obtain health; so 
also I think is it with the Holy Spirit, in whom is contained every kind of gifts. For on some is bestowed by 
the Spirit the word of wisdom, on others the word of knowledge, on others faith; and so to each individual 
of those who are capable of receiving Him, is the Spirit Himself made to be that quality, or understood to 
be that which is needed by the individual who has deserved to participate. These divisions and differences 
not being perceived by those who hear Him called Paraclete in the Gospel, and not duly considering in 
consequence of what work or act He is named the Paraclete, they have compared Him to some common 
spirits or other, and by this means have tried to disturb the Churches of Christ, and so excite dissensions 
of no small extent among brethren; whereas the Gospel shows Him to be of such power and majesty, that 
it says the apostles could not yet receive those things which the Saviour wished to teach them until the 
advent of the Holy Spirit, who, pouring Himself into their souls, might enlighten them regarding the 
nature and faith of the Trinity. But these persons, because of the ignorance of their understandings, are 
not only unable themselves logically to state the truth, but cannot even give their attention to what is 
advanced by us; and entertaining unworthy ideas of His divinity, have delivered themselves over to errors 
and deceits, being depraved by a spirit of error, rather than instructed by the teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
according to the declaration of the apostle, “Following the doctrine of devils, forbidding to marry, to the 
destruction and ruin of many, and to abstain from meats, that by an ostentatious exhibition of stricter 
observance they may seduce the souls of the innocent.” 


4. We must therefore know that the Paraclete is the Holy Spirit, who teaches truths which cannot be 
uttered in words, and which are, so to speak, unutterable, and “which it is not lawful for a man to utter,” 
i.e., which cannot be indicated by human language. The phrase “it is not lawful” is, we think, used by the 
apostle instead of “it is not possible;” as also is the case in the passage where he says, “All things are 
lawful for me, but all things are not expedient: all things are lawful for me; but all things edify not.” For 
those things which are in our power because we may have them, he says are lawful for us. But the 
Paraclete, who is called the Holy Spirit, is so called from His work of consolation, paraclesis being termed 
in Latin consolatio. For if any one has deserved to participate in the Holy Spirit by the knowledge of His 
ineffable mysteries, he undoubtedly obtains comfort and joy of heart. For since he comes by the teaching 
of the Spirit to the knowledge of the reasons of all things which happen—how or why they occur—his soul 
can in no respect be troubled, or admit any feeling of sorrow; nor is he alarmed by anything, since, 
clinging to the Word of God and His wisdom, he through the Holy Spirit calls Jesus Lord. And since we 


have made mention of the Paraclete, and have explained as we were able what sentiments ought to be 
entertained regarding Him; and since our Saviour also is called the Paraclete in the Epistle of John, when 
he says, “If any of us sin, we have a Paraclete with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, and He is the 
propitiation for our sins;” let us consider whether this term Paraclete should happen to have one meaning 
when applied to the Saviour, and another when applied to the Holy Spirit. Now Paraclete, when spoken of 
the Saviour, seems to mean intercessor. For in Greek, Paraclete has both significations—that of 
intercessor and comforter. On account, then, of the phrase which follows, when he says, “And He is the 
propitiation for our sins,” the name Paraclete seems to be understood in the case of our Saviour as 
meaning intercessor; for He is said to intercede with the Father because of our sins. In the case of the 
Holy Spirit, the Paraclete must be understood in the sense of comforter, inasmuch as He bestows 
consolation upon the souls to whom He openly reveals the apprehension of spiritual knowledge. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ON THE SOUL (ANIMA) 


1. The order of our arrangement now requires us, after the discussion of the preceding subjects, to 
institute a general inquiry regarding the soul; and, beginning with points of inferior importance, to ascend 
to those that are of greater. Now, that there are souls in all living things, even in those which live in the 
waters, is, I suppose, doubted by no one. For the general opinion of all men maintains this; and 
confirmation from the authority of holy Scripture is added, when it is said that “God made great whales, 
and every living creature that moveth which the waters brought forth after their kind.” It is confirmed 
also from the common intelligence of reason, by those who lay down in certain words a definition of soul. 
For soul is defined as follows: a substance phantastike and hormetike, which may be rendered into Latin, 
although not so appropriately, sensibilis et mobilis. This certainly may be said appropriately of all living 
beings, even of those which abide in the waters; and of winged creatures too, this same definition of 
animamay be shown to hold good. Scripture also has added its authority to a second opinion, when it says, 
“Ye shall not eat the blood, because the life of all flesh is its blood; and ye shall not eat the life with the 
flesh;” in which it intimates most clearly that the blood of every animal is its life. And if any one now were 
to ask how it can be said with respect to bees, wasps, and ants, and those other things which are in the 
waters, oysters and cockles, and all others which are without blood, and are most clearly shown to be 
living things, that the “life of all flesh is the blood,” we must answer, that in living things of that sort the 
force which is exerted in other animals by the power of red blood is exerted in them by that liquid which 
is within them, although it be of a different colour; for colour is a thing of no importance, provided the 
substance be endowed with life. That beasts of burden or cattle of smaller size are endowed with souls, 
there is, by general assent, no doubt whatever. The opinion of holy Scripture, however, is manifest, when 
God says, “Let the earth bring forth the living creature after its kind, four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things, and beasts of the earth after their kind.” And now with respect to man, although no one entertains 
any doubt, or needs to inquire, yet holy Scripture declares that “God breathed into his countenance the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul.” It remains that we inquire respecting the angelic order 
whether they also have souls, or are souls; and also respecting the other divine and celestial powers, as 
well as those of an opposite kind. We nowhere, indeed, find any authority in holy Scripture for asserting 
that either the angels, or any other divine spirits that are ministers of God, either possess souls or are 
called souls, and yet they are felt by very many persons to be endowed with life. But with regard to God, 
we find it written as follows: “And I will put My soul upon that soul which has eaten blood, and I will root 
him out from among his people;” and also in another passage, “Your new moons, and sabbaths, and great 
days, I will not accept; your fasts, and holidays, and festal days, My soul hateth.” And in the twenty-second 
Psalm, regarding Christ—for it is certain, as the Gospel bears witness, that this Psalm is spoken of Him— 
the following words occur: “O Lord, be not far from helping me; look to my defence: O God, deliver my 
soul from the sword, and my beloved one from the hand of the dog;” although there are also many other 
testimonies respecting the soul of Christ when He tabernacled in the flesh. 


2. But the nature of the incarnation will render unnecessary any inquiry into the soul of Christ. For as He 
truly possessed flesh, so also He truly possessed a soul. It is difficult indeed both to feel and to state how 
that which is called in Scripture the soul of God is to be understood; for we acknowledge that nature to be 
simple, and without any intermixture or addition. In whatever way, however, it is to be understood, it 
seems, meanwhile, to be named the soul of God; whereas regarding Christ there is no doubt. And 
therefore there seems to me no absurdity in either understanding or asserting some such thing regarding 
the holy angels and the other heavenly powers, since that definition of soul appears applicable also to 
them. For who can rationally deny that they are “sensible and moveable?” But if that definition appear to 
be correct, according to which a soul is said to be a substance rationally “sensible and moveable,” the 
same definition would seem also to apply to angels. For what else is in them than rational feeling and 
motion? Now those beings who are comprehended under the same definition have undoubtedly the same 
substance. Paul indeed intimates that there is a kind of animal-man who, he says, cannot receive the 
things of the Spirit of God, but declares that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit seems to him foolish, and that 
he cannot understand what is to be spiritually discerned. In another passage he says it is sown an animal 
body, and arises a spiritual body, pointing out that in the resurrection of the just there will be nothing of 
an animal nature. And therefore we inquire whether there happen to be any substance which, in respect 
of its being anima, is imperfect. But whether it be imperfect because it falls away from perfection, or 


because it was so created by God, will form the subject of inquiry when each individual topic shall begin 
to be discussed in order. For if the animal man receive not the things of the Spirit of God, and because he 
is animal, is unable to admit the understanding of a better, i.e., of a divine nature, it is for this reason 
perhaps that Paul, wishing to teach us more plainly what that is by means of which we are able to 
comprehend those things which are of the Spirit, i.e., spiritual things, conjoins and associates with the 
Holy Spirit an understanding rather than a soul. For this, I think, he indicates when he says, “I will pray 
with the spirit, I will pray with the understanding also; I will sing with the spirit, I will sing with the 
understanding also.” And he does not say that “I will pray with the soul,” but with the spirit and the 
understanding. Nor does he say, “I will sing with the soul,” but with the spirit and the understanding. 


3. But perhaps this question is asked, If it be the understanding which prays and sings with the spirit, and 
if it be the same which receives both perfection and salvation, how is it that Peter says, “Receiving the 
end of your faith, even the salvation of your souls?” If the soul neither prays nor sings with the spirit, how 
shall it hope for salvation? or when it attains to blessedness, shall it be no longer called a soul? Let us see 
if perhaps an answer may be given in this way, that as the Saviour came to save what was lost, that which 
formerly was said to be lost is not lost when it is saved; so also, perhaps, this which is saved is called a 
soul, and when it has been placed in a state of salvation will receive a name from the Word that denotes 
its more perfect condition. But it appears to some that this also may be added, that as the thing which was 
lost undoubtedly existed before it was lost, at which time it was something else than destroyed, so also 
will be the case when it is no longer in a ruined condition. In like manner also, the soul which is said to 
have perished will appear to have been something at one time, when as yet it had not perished, and on 
that account would be termed soul, and being again freed from destruction, it may become a second time 
what it was before it perished, and be called a soul. But from the very signification of the name soul which 
the Greek word conveys, it has appeared to a few curious inquirers that a meaning of no small importance 
may be suggested. For in sacred language God is called a fire, as when Scripture says,” Our God is a 
consuming fire.” Respecting the substance of the angels also it speaks as follows: “Who maketh His 
angels spirits, and His ministers a burning fire;” and in another place, “The angel of the Lord appeared in 
a flame of fire in the bush.” We have, moreover, received a commandment to be “fervent in spirit;” by 
which expression undoubtedly the Word of God is shown to be hot and fiery. The prophet Jeremiah also 
hears from Him, who gave him his answers, “Behold, I have given My words into thy mouth a fire.” As 
God, then, is a fire, and the angels a flame of fire, and all the saints are fervent in spirit, so, on the 
contrary, those who have fallen away from the love of God are undoubtedly said to have cooled in their 
affection for Him, and to have become cold. For the Lord also says, that, “because iniquity has abounded, 
the love of many will grow cold.” Nay, all things, whatever they are, which in holy Scripture are compared 
with the hostile power, the devil is said to be perpetually finding cold; and what is found to be colder than 
he? In the sea also the dragon is said to reign. For the prophet intimates that the serpent and dragon, 
which certainly is referred to one of the wicked spirits, is also in the sea. And elsewhere the prophet says, 
“T will draw out my holy sword upon the dragon the flying serpent, upon the dragon the crooked serpent, 
and will slay him.” And again he says: “Even though they hide from my eyes, and descend into the depths 
of the sea, there will I command the serpent, and it shall bite them.” In the book of Job also, he is said to 
be the king of all things in the waters. The prophet threatens that evils will be kindled by the north wind 
upon all who inhabit the earth. Now the north wind is described in holy Scripture as cold, according to the 
statement in the book of Wisdom, “That cold north wind;” which same thing also must undoubtedly be 
understood of the devil. If, then, those things which are holy are named fire, and light, and fervent, while 
those which are of an opposite nature are said to be cold; and if the love of many is said to wax cold; we 
have to inquire whether perhaps the name soul, which in Greek is termed psuche, be so termed from 
growing cold out of a better and more divine condition, and be thence derived, because it seems to have 
cooled from that natural and divine warmth, and therefore has been placed in its present position, and 
called by its present name. Finally, see if you can easily find a place in holy Scripture where the soul is 
properly mentioned in terms of praise: it frequently occurs, on the contrary, accompanied with 
expressions of censure, as in the passage, “An evil soul ruins him who possesses it;” and, “The soul which 
sinneth, it shall die.” For after it has been said, “All souls are Mine; as the soul of the father, so also the 
soul of the son is Mine,” it seemed to follow that He would say, “The soul that doeth righteousness, it shall 
be saved,” and “The soul which sinneth, it shall die.” But now we see that He has associated with the soul 
what is censurable, and has been silent as to that which was deserving of praise. We have therefore to see 
if, perchance, as we have said is declared by the name itself, it was called psuche, i.e., anima, because it 
has waxed cold from the fervour of just things, and from participation in the divine fire, and yet has not 
lost the power of restoring itself to that condition of fervour in which it was at the beginning. Whence the 
prophet also appears to point out some such state of things by the words, “Return, O my soul, unto thy 
rest.” From all which this appears to be made out, that the understanding, falling away from its status and 
dignity, was made or named soul; and that, if repaired and corrected, it returns to the condition of the 
understanding. 


4. Now, if this be the case, it seems to me that this very decay and falling away of the understanding is not 
the same in all, but that this conversion into a soul is carried to a greater or less degree in different 
instances, and that certain understandings retain something even of their former vigour, and others again 
either nothing or a very small amount. Whence some are found from the very commencement of their lives 
to be of more active intellect, others again of a slower habit of mind, and some are born wholly obtuse, 
and altogether incapable of instruction. Our statement, however, that the understanding is converted into 


a soul, or whatever else seems to have such a meaning, the reader must carefully consider and settle for 
himself, as these views are not be regarded as advanced by us in a dogmatic manner, but simply as 
opinions, treated in the style of investigation and discussion. Let the reader take this also into 
consideration, that it is observed with regard to the soul of the Saviour, that of those things which are 
written in the Gospel, some are ascribed to it under the name of soul, and others under that of spirit. For 
when it wishes to indicate any suffering or perturbation affecting Him, it indicates it under the name of 
soul; as when it says, “Now is My soul troubled;” and, “My soul is sorrowful, even unto death;” and, “No 
man taketh My soul from Me, but I lay it down of Myself.” Into the hands of His Father He commends not 
His soul, but His spirit; and when He says that the flesh is weak, He does not say that the soul is willing, 
but the spirit: whence it appears that the soul is something intermediate between the weak flesh and the 
willing spirit. 


5. But perhaps some one may meet us with one of those objections which we have ourselves warned you 
of in our statements, and say, “How then is there said to be also a soul of God?” To which we answer as 
follows: That as with respect to everything corporeal which is spoken of God, such as fingers, or hands, or 
arms, or eyes, or feet, or mouth, we say that these are not to be understood as human members, but that 
certain of His powers are indicated by these names of members of the body; so also we are to suppose 
that it is something else which is pointed out by this title—soul of God. And if it is allowable for us to 
venture to say anything more on such a subject, the soul of God may perhaps be understood to mean the 
only-begotten Son of God. For as the soul, when implanted in the body, moves all things in it, and exerts 
its force over everything on which it operates; so also the only-begotten Son of God, who is His Word and 
Wisdom, stretches and extends to every power of God, being implanted in it; and perhaps to indicate this 
mystery is God either called or described in Scripture as a body. We must, indeed, take into consideration 
whether it is not perhaps on this account that the soul of God may be understood to mean His only- 
begotten Son, because He Himself came into this world of affliction, and descended into this valley of 
tears, and into this place of our humiliation; as He says in the Psalm, “Because Thou hast humiliated us in 
the place of affliction.” Finally, Iam aware that certain critics, in explaining the words used in the Gospel 
by the Saviour, “My soul is sorrowful, even unto death,” have interpreted them of the apostles, whom He 
termed His soul, as being better than the rest of His body. For as the multitude of believers is called His 
body, they say that the apostles, as being better than the rest of the body, ought to be understood to mean 
His soul. 


We have brought forward as we best could these points regarding the rational soul, as topics of discussion 
for our readers, rather than as dogmatic and well-defined propositions. And with respect to the souls of 
animals and other dumb creatures, let that suffice which we have stated above in general terms. 


CHAPTER IX 


ON THE WORLD AND THE MOVEMENTS OF RATIONAL CREATURES, WHETHER GOOD OR BAD; AND ON THE 
CAUSES OF THEM 


1. But let us now return to the order of our proposed discussion, and behold the commencement of 
creation, so far as the understanding can behold the beginning of the creation of God. In that 
commencement, then, we are to suppose that God created so great a number of rational or intellectual 
creatures (or by whatever name they are to be called), which we have formerly termed understandings, as 
He foresaw would be sufficient. It is certain that He made them according to some definite number, 
predetermined by Himself: for it is not to be imagined, as some would have it, that creatures have not a 
limit, because where there is no limit there can neither be any comprehension nor any limitation. Now if 
this were the case, then certainly created things could neither be restrained nor administered by God. For, 
naturally, whatever is infinite will also be incomprehensible. Moreover, as Scripture says, “God has 
arranged all things in number and measure;” and therefore number will be correctly applied to rational 
creatures or understandings, that they may be so numerous as to admit of being arranged, governed, and 
controlled by God. But measure will be appropriately applied to a material body; and this measure, we are 
to believe, was created by God such as He knew would be sufficient for the adorning of the world. These, 
then, are the things which we are to believe were created by God in the beginning, i.e., before all things. 
And this, we think, is indicated even in that beginning which Moses has introduced in terms somewhat 
ambiguous, when he says, “In the beginning God made the heaven and the earth.” For it is certain that 
the firmament is not spoken of, nor the dry land, but that heaven and earth from which this present 
heaven and earth which we now see afterwards borrowed their names. 


2. But since those rational natures, which we have said above were made in the beginning, were created 
when they did not previously exist, in consequence of this very fact of their nonexistence and 
commencement of being, are they necessarily changeable and mutable; since whatever power was in their 
substance was not in it by nature, but was the result of the goodness of their Maker. What they are, 
therefore, is neither their own nor endures for ever, but is bestowed by God. For it did not always exist; 
and everything which is a gift may also be taken away, and disappear. And a reason for removal will 
consist in the movements of souls not being conducted according to right and propriety. For the Creator 
gave, as an indulgence to the understandings created by Him, the power of free and voluntary action, by 
which the good that was in them might become their own, being preserved by the exertion of their own 


will; but slothfulness, and a dislike of labour in preserving what is good, and an aversion to and a neglect 
of better things, furnished the beginning of a departure from goodness. But to depart from good is 
nothing else than to be made bad. For it is certain that to want goodness is to be wicked. Whence it 
happens that, in proportion as one falls away from goodness, in the same proportion does he become 
involved in wickedness. In which condition, according to its actions, each understanding, neglecting 
goodness either to a greater or more limited extent, was dragged into the opposite of good, which 
undoubtedly is evil. From which it appears that the Creator of all things admitted certain seeds and 
causes of variety and diversity, that He might create variety and diversity in proportion to the diversity of 
understandings, i.e., of rational creatures, which diversity they must be supposed to have conceived from 
that cause which we have mentioned above. And what we mean by variety and diversity is what we now 
wish to explain. 


3. Now we term world everything which is above the heavens, or in the heavens, or upon the earth, or in 
those places which are called the lower regions, or all places whatever that anywhere exist, together with 
their inhabitants. This whole, then, is called world. In which world certain beings are said to be super- 
celestial, i.e., placed in happier abodes, and clothed with heavenly and resplendent bodies; and among 
these many distinctions are shown to exist, the apostle, e.g., saying, “That one is the glory of the sun, 
another the glory of the moon, another the glory of the stars; for one star differeth from another star in 
glory.” Certain beings are called earthly, and among them, i.e., among men, there is no small difference; 
for some of them are Barbarians, others Greeks; and of the Barbarians some are savage and fierce, and 
others of a milder disposition. And certain of them live under laws that have been thoroughly approved; 
others, again, under laws of a more common or severe kind; while some, again, possess customs of an 
inhuman and savage character, rather than laws. And certain of them, from the hour of their birth, are 
reduced to humiliation and subjection, and brought up as slaves, being placed under the dominion either 
of masters, or princes, or tyrants. Others, again, are brought up in a manner more consonant with 
freedom and reason: some with sound bodies, some with bodies diseased from their early years; some 
defective in vision, others in hearing and speech; some born in that condition, others deprived of the use 
of their senses immediately after birth, or at least undergoing such misfortune on reaching manhood. And 
why should I repeat and enumerate all the horrors of human misery, from which some have been free, and 
in which others have been involved, when each one can weigh and consider them for himself? There are 
also certain invisible powers to which earthly things have been entrusted for administration; and amongst 
them no small difference must be believed to exist, as is also found to be the case among men. The 
Apostle Paul indeed intimates that there are certain lower powers, and that among them, in like manner, 
must undoubtedly be sought a ground of diversity. Regarding dumb animals, and birds, and those 
creatures which live in the waters, it seems superfluous to require; since it is certain that these ought to 
be regarded not as of primary, but of subordinate rank. 


4. Seeing, then, that all things which have been created are said to have been made through Christ, and in 
Christ, as the Apostle Paul most clearly indicates, when he says, “For in Him and by Him were all things 
created, whether things in heaven or things on earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
powers, or principalities, or dominions; all things were created by Him, and in Him;” and as in his Gospel 
John indicates the same thing, saying, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God: the same was in the beginning with God: all things were made by Him; and without 
Him was not anything made;” and as in the Psalm also it is written, “In wisdom hast Thou made them 
all;’—seeing, then, Christ is, as it were, the Word and Wisdom, and so also the Righteousness, it will 
undoubtedly follow that those things which were created in the Word and Wisdom are said to be created 
also in that righteousness which is Christ; that in created things there may appear to be nothing 
unrighteous or accidental, but that all things may be shown to be in conformity with the law of equity and 
righteousness. How, then, so great a variety of things, and so great a diversity, can be understood to be 
altogether just and righteous, I am sure no human power or language can explain, unless as prostrate 
suppliants we pray to the Word, and Wisdom, and Righteousness Himself, who is the only-begotten Son of 
God, and who, pouring Himself by His graces into our senses, may deign to illuminate what is dark, to lay 
open what is concealed, and to reveal what is secret; if, indeed, we should be found either to seek, or ask, 
or knock so worthily as to deserve to receive when we ask, or to find when we seek, or to have it opened 
to us when we knock. Not relying, then, on our own powers, but on the help of that Wisdom which made 
all things, and of that Righteousness which we believe to be in all His creatures, although we are in the 
meantime unable to declare it, yet, trusting in His mercy, we shall endeavour to examine and inquire how 
that great variety and diversity in the world may appear to be consistent with all righteousness and 
reason. I mean, of course, merely reason in general; for it would be a mark of ignorance either to seek, or 
of folly to give, a special reason for each individual case. 


5. Now, when we say that this world was established in the variety in which we have above explained that 
it was created by God, and when we say that this God is good, and righteous, and most just, there are 
numerous individuals, especially those who, coming from the school of Marcion, and Valentinus, and 
Basilides, have heard that there are souls of different natures, who object to us, that it cannot consist with 
the justice of God in creating the world to assign to some of His creatures an abode in the heavens, and 
not only to give such a better habitation, but also to grant them a higher and more honourable position; to 
favour others with the grant of principalities; to bestow powers upon some, dominions on others; to confer 
upon some the most honourable seats in the celestial tribunals; to enable some to shine with more 


resplendent glory, and to glitter with a starry splendour; to give to some the glory of the sun, to others the 
glory of the moon, to others the glory of the stars; to cause one star to differ from another star in glory. 
And, to speak once for all, and briefly, if the Creator God wants neither the will to undertake nor the 
power to complete a good and perfect work, what reason can there be that, in the creation of rational 
natures, i.e., of beings of whose existence He Himself is the cause, He should make some of higher rank, 
and others of second, or third, or of many lower and inferior degrees? In the next place, they object to us, 
with regard to terrestrial beings, that a happier lot by birth is the case with some rather than with others; 
as one man, e.g., is begotten of Abraham, and born of the promise; another, too, of Isaac and Rebekah, 
and who, while still in the womb, supplants his brother, and is said to be loved by God before he is born. 
Nay, this very circumstance,—especially that one man is born among the Hebrews, with whom he finds 
instruction in the divine law; another among the Greeks, themselves also wise, and men of no small 
learning; and then another amongst the Ethiopians, who are accustomed to feed on human flesh; or 
amongst the Scythians, with whom parricide is an act sanctioned by law; or amongst the people of Taurus, 
where strangers are offered in sacrifice,—is a ground of strong objection. Their argument accordingly is 
this: If there be this great diversity of circumstances, and this diverse and varying condition by birth, in 
which the faculty of free-will has no scope (for no one chooses for himself either where, or with whom, or 
in what condition he is born); if, then, this is not caused by the difference in the nature of souls, i.e., that a 
soul of an evil nature is destined for a wicked nation, and a good soul for a righteous nation, what other 
conclusion remains than that these things must be supposed to be regulated by accident and chance? And 
if that be admitted, then it will be no longer believed that the world was made by God, or administered by 
His providence; and as a consequence, a judgment of God upon the deeds of each individual will appear a 
thing not to be looked for. In which matter, indeed, what is clearly the truth of things is the privilege of 
Him alone to know who searches all things, even the deep things of God. 


6. We, however, although but men, not to nourish the insolence of the heretics by our silence, will return 
to their objections such answers as occur to us, so far as our abilities enable us. We have frequently 
shown, by those declarations which we were able to produce from the holy Scriptures, that God, the 
Creator of all things, is good, and just, and all-powerful. When He in the beginning created those beings 
which He desired to create, i.e., rational natures, He had no other reason for creating them than on 
account of Himself, i.e., His own goodness. As He Himself, then, was the cause of the existence of those 
things which were to be created, in whom there was neither any variation nor change, nor want of power, 
He created all whom He made equal and alike, because there was in Himself no reason for producing 
variety and diversity. But since those rational creatures themselves, as we have frequently shown, and will 
yet show in the proper place, were endowed with the power of free-will, this freedom of will incited each 
one either to progress by imitation of God, or reduced him to failure through negligence. And this, as we 
have already stated, is the cause of the diversity among rational creatures, deriving its origin not from the 
will or judgment of the Creator, but from the freedom of the individual will. Now God, who deemed it just 
to arrange His creatures according to their merit, brought down these different understandings into the 
harmony of one world, that He might adorn, as it were, one dwelling, in which there ought to be not only 
vessels of gold and silver, but also of wood and clay (and some indeed to honour, and others to dishonour), 
with those different vessels, or souls, or understandings. And these are the causes, in my opinion, why 
that world presents the aspect of diversity, while Divine Providence continues to regulate each individual 
according to the variety of his movements, or of his feelings and purpose. On which account the Creator 
will neither appear to be unjust in distributing (for the causes already mentioned) to every one according 
to his merits; nor will the happiness or unhappiness of each one’s birth, or whatever be the condition that 
falls to his lot, be deemed accidental; nor will different creators, or souls of different natures, be believed 
to exist. 


7. But even holy Scripture does not appear to me to be altogether silent on the nature of this secret, as 
when the Apostle Paul, in discussing the case of Jacob and Esau, says: “For the children being not yet 
born, neither having done any good or evil, that the purpose of God according to election might stand, not 
of works, but of Him who calleth, it was said, The elder shall serve the younger, as it is written, Jacob have 
I loved, but Esau have I hated.” And after that, he answers himself, and says, “What shall we say then? Is 
there unrighteousness with God?” And that he might furnish us with an opportunity of inquiring into these 
matters, and of ascertaining how these things do not happen without a reason, he answers himself, and 
says, “God forbid.” For the same question, as it seems to me, which is raised concerning Jacob and Esau, 
may be raised regarding all celestial and terrestrial creatures, and even those of the lower world as well. 
And in like manner it seems to me, that as he there says, “The children being not yet born, neither having 
done any good or evil,” so it might also be said of all other things, “When they were not yet” created, 
“neither had yet done any good or evil, that the decree of God according to election may stand,” that (as 
certain think) some things on the one hand were created heavenly, some on the other earthly, and others, 
again, beneath the earth, “not of works” (as they think), “but of Him who calleth,” what shall we say then, 
if these things are so? “Is there unrighteousness with God? God forbid.” As, therefore, when the 
Scriptures are carefully examined regarding Jacob and Esau, it is not found to be unrighteousness with 
God that it should be said, before they were born, or had done anything in this life, “the elder shall serve 
the younger;” and as it is found not to be unrighteousness that even in the womb Jacob supplanted his 
brother, if we feel that he was worthily beloved by God, according to the deserts of his previous life, so as 
to deserve to be preferred before his brother; so also is it with regard to heavenly creatures, if we notice 
that diversity was not the original condition of the creature, but that, owing to causes that have previously 


existed, a different office is prepared by the Creator for each one in proportion to the degree of his merit, 
on this ground, indeed, that each one, in respect of having been created by God an understanding, or a 
rational spirit, has, according to the movements of his mind and the feelings of his soul, gained for himself 
a greater or less amount of merit, and has become either an object of love to God, or else one of dislike to 
Him; while, nevertheless, some of those who are possessed of greater merit are ordained to suffer with 
others for the adorning of the state of the world, and for the discharge of duty to creatures of a lower 
grade, in order that by this means they themselves may be participators in the endurance of the Creator, 
according to the words of the apostle: “For the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by 
reason of him who hath subjected the same in hope.” Keeping in view, then, the sentiment expressed by 
the apostle, when, speaking of the birth of Esau and Jacob, he says, “Is there unrighteousness with God? 
God forbid,” I think it right that this same sentiment should be carefully applied to the case of all other 
creatures, because, as we formerly remarked, the righteousness of the Creator ought to appear in 
everything. And this, it appears to me, will be seen more clearly at last, if each one, whether of celestial or 
terrestrial or infernal beings, be said to have the causes of his diversity in himself, and antecedent to his 
bodily birth. For all things were created by the Word of God, and by His Wisdom, and were set in order by 
His Justice. And by the grace of His compassion He provides for all men, and encourages all to the use of 
whatever remedies may lead to their cure, and incites them to salvation. 


8. As, then, there is no doubt that at the day of judgment the good will be separated from the bad, and the 
just from the unjust, and all by the sentence of God will be distributed according to their deserts 
throughout those places of which they are worthy, so I am of opinion some such state of things was 
formerly the case, as, God willing, we shall show in what follows. For God must be believed to do and 
order all things and at all times according to His judgment. For the words which the apostle uses when he 
says, “In a great house there are not only vessels of gold and silver, but also of wood and of earth, and 
some to honour and some to dishonour;” and those which he adds, saying, “If a man purge himself, he will 
be a vessel unto honour, sanctified and meet for the Master’s use, unto every good work,” undoubtedly 
point out this, that he who shall purge himself when he is in this life, will be prepared for every good work 
in that which is to come; while he who does not purge himself will be, according to the amount of his 
impurity, a vessel unto dishonour, i.e., unworthy. It is therefore possible to understand that there have 
been also formerly rational vessels, whether purged or not, i.e., which either purged themselves or did not 
do so, and that consequently every vessel, according to the measure of its purity or impurity, received a 
place, or region, or condition by birth, or an office to discharge, in this world. All of which, down to the 
humblest, God providing for and distinguishing by the power of His wisdom, arranges all things by His 
controlling judgment, according to a most impartial retribution, so far as each one ought to be assisted or 
cared for in conformity with his deserts. In which certainly every principle of equity is shown, while the 
inequality of circumstances preserves the justice of a retribution according to merit. But the grounds of 
the merits in each individual case are only recognised truly and clearly by God Himself, along with His 
only-begotten Word, and His Wisdom, and the Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER X 


ON THE RESURRECTION, AND THE JUDGMENT, THE FIRE OF HELL, AND PUNISHMENTS 


1. But since the discourse has reminded us of the subjects of a future judgment and of retribution, and of 
the punishments of sinners, according to the threatenings of holy Scripture and the contents of the 
Church’s teaching—viz., that when the time of judgment comes, everlasting fire, and outer darkness, and 
a prison, and a furnace, and other punishments of like nature, have been prepared for sinners—let us see 
what our opinions on these points ought to be. But that these subjects may be arrived at in proper order, it 
seems to me that we ought first to consider the nature of the resurrection, that we may know what that 
(body) is which shall come either to punishment, or to rest, or to happiness; which question in other 
treatises which we have composed regarding the resurrection we have discussed at greater length, and 
have shown what our opinions were regarding it. But now, also, for the sake of logical order in our 
treatise, there will be no absurdity in restating a few points from such works, especially since some take 
offence at the creed of the Church, as if our belief in the resurrection were foolish, and altogether devoid 
of sense; and these are principally heretics, who, I think, are to be answered in the following manner. If 
they also admit that there is a resurrection of the dead, let them answer us this, What is that which died? 
Was it not a body? It is of the body, then, that there will be a resurrection. Let them next tell us if they 
think that we are to make use of bodies or not. I think that when the Apostle Paul says, that “it is sown a 
natural body, it will arise a spiritual body,” they cannot deny that it is a body which arises, or that in the 
resurrection we are to make use of bodies. What then? If it is certain that we are to make use of bodies, 
and if the bodies which have fallen are declared to rise again (for only that which before has fallen can be 
properly said to rise again), it can be a matter of doubt to no one that they rise again, in order that we 
may be clothed with them a second time at the resurrection. The one thing is closely connected with the 
other. For if bodies rise again, they undoubtedly rise to be coverings for us; and if it is necessary for us to 
be invested with bodies, as it is certainly necessary, we ought to be invested with no other than our own. 
But if it is true that these rise again, and that they arise “spiritual” bodies, there can be no doubt that they 
are said to rise from the dead, after casting away corruption and laying aside mortality; otherwise it will 
appear vain and superfluous for any one to arise from the dead in order to die a second time. And this, 
finally, may be more distinctly comprehended thus, if one carefully consider what are the qualities of an 


animal body, which, when sown into the earth, recovers the qualities of a spiritual body. For it is out of the 
animal body that the very power and grace of the resurrection educe the spiritual body, when it 
transmutes it from a condition of indignity to one of glory. 


2. Since the heretics, however, think themselves persons of great learning and wisdom, we shall ask them 
if every body has a form of some kind, i.e., is fashioned according to some shape. And if they shall say that 
a body is that which is fashioned according to no shape, they will show themselves to be the most ignorant 
and foolish of mankind. For no one will deny this, save him who is altogether without any learning. But if, 
as a matter of course, they say that every body is certainly fashioned according to some definite shape, we 
shall ask them if they can point out and describe to us the shape of a spiritual body; a thing which they 
can by no means do. We shall ask them, moreover, about the differences of those who rise again. How will 
they show that statement to be true, that there is “one flesh of birds, another of fishes; bodies celestial, 
and bodies terrestrial; that the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial another; that 
one is the glory of the sun, another the glory of the moon, another the glory of the stars; that one star 
differeth from another star in glory; and that so is the resurrection of the dead?” According to that 
gradation, then, which exists among heavenly bodies, let them show to us the differences in the glory of 
those who rise again; and if they have endeavoured by any means to devise a principle that may be in 
accordance with the differences in heavenly bodies, we shall ask them to assign the differences in the 
resurrection by a comparison of earthly bodies. Our understanding of the passage indeed is, that the 
apostle, wishing to describe the great difference among those who rise again in glory, i.e., of the saints, 
borrowed a comparison from the heavenly bodies, saying, “One is the glory of the sun, another the glory 
of the moon, another the glory of the stars.” And wishing again to teach us the differences among those 
who shall come to the resurrection, without having purged themselves in this life, i.e., sinners, he 
borrowed an illustration from earthly things, saying, “There is one flesh of birds, another of fishes.” For 
heavenly things are worthily compared to the saints, and earthly things to sinners. These statements are 
made in reply to those who deny the resurrection of the dead, i.e., the resurrection of bodies. 


3. We now turn our attention to some of our own (believers), who, either from feebleness of intellect or 
want of proper instruction, adopt a very low and abject view of the resurrection of the body. We ask these 
persons in what manner they understand that an animal body is to be changed by the grace of the 
resurrection, and to become a spiritual one; and how that which is sown in weakness will arise in power; 
how that which is planted in dishonour will arise in glory; and that which was sown in corruption, will be 
changed to a state of incorruption. Because if they believe the apostle, that a body which arises in glory, 
and power, and incorruptibility, has already become spiritual, it appears absurd and contrary to his 
meaning to say that it can again be entangled with the passions of flesh and blood, seeing the apostle 
manifestly declares that “flesh and blood shall not inherit the kingdom of God, nor shall corruption inherit 
incorruption.” But how do they understand the declaration of the apostle, “We shall all be changed?” This 
transformation certainly is to be looked for, according to the order which we have taught above; and in it, 
undoubtedly, it becomes us to hope for something worthy of divine grace; and this we believe will take 
place in the order in which the apostle describes the sowing in the ground of a “bare grain of corn, or of 
any other fruit,” to which “God gives a body as it pleases Him,” as soon as the grain of corn is dead. For in 
the same way also our bodies are to be supposed to fall into the earth like a grain; and (that germ being 
implanted in them which contains the bodily substance) although the bodies die, and become corrupted, 
and are scattered abroad, yet by the word of God, that very germ which is always safe in the substance of 
the body, raises them from the earth, and restores and repairs them, as the power which is in the grain of 
wheat, after its corruption and death, repairs and restores the grain into a body having stalk and ear. And 
so also to those who shall deserve to obtain an inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, that germ of the 
body’s restoration, which we have before mentioned, by God’s command restores out of the earthly and 
animal body a spiritual one, capable of inhabiting the heavens; while to each one of those who may be of 
inferior merit, or of more abject condition, or even the lowest in the scale, and altogether thrust aside, 
there is yet given, in proportion to the dignity of his life and soul, a glory and dignity of body,— 
nevertheless in such a way, that even the body which rises again of those who are to be destined to 
everlasting fire or to severe punishments, is by the very change of the resurrection so incorruptible, that 
it cannot be corrupted and dissolved even by severe punishments. If, then, such be the qualities of that 
body which will arise from the dead, let us now see what is the meaning of the threatening of eternal fire. 


4. We find in the prophet Isaiah, that the fire with which each one is punished is described as his own; for 
he says, “Walk in the light of your own fire, and in the flame which ye have kindled.” By these words it 
seems to be indicated that every sinner kindles for himself the flame of his own fire, and is not plunged 
into some fire which has been already kindled by another, or was in existence before himself. Of this fire 
the fuel and food are our sins, which are called by the Apostle Paul “wood, and hay, and stubble.” And I 
think that, as abundance of food, and provisions of a contrary kind and amount, breed fevers in the body, 
and fevers, too, of different sorts and duration, according to the proportion in which the collected poison 
supplies material and fuel for disease (the quality of this material, gathered together from different 
poisons, proving the causes either of a more acute or more lingering disease); so, when the soul has 
gathered together a multitude of evil works, and an abundance of sins against itself, at a suitable time all 
that assembly of evils boils up to punishment, and is set on fire to chastisements; when the mind itself, or 
conscience, receiving by divine power into the memory all those things of which it had stamped on itself 
certain signs and forms at the moment of sinning, will see a kind of history, as it were, of all the foul, and 


shameful, and unholy deeds which it has done, exposed before its eyes: then is the conscience itself 
harassed, and, pierced by its own goads, becomes an accuser and a witness against itself. And this, I 
think, was the opinion of the Apostle Paul himself, when he said, “Their thoughts mutually accusing or 
excusing them in the day when God will judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ, according to my 
Gospel.” From which it is understood that around the substance of the soul certain tortures are produced 
by the hurtful affections of sins themselves. 


5. And that the understanding of this matter may not appear very difficult, we may draw some 
considerations from the evil effects of those passions which are wont to befall some souls, as when a soul 
is consumed by the fire of love, or wasted away by zeal or envy, or when the passion of anger is kindled, or 
one is consumed by the greatness of his madness or his sorrow; on which occasions some, finding the 
excess of these evils unbearable, have deemed it more tolerable to submit to death than to endure 
perpetually torture of such a kind. You will ask indeed whether, in the case of those who have been 
entangled in the evils arising from those vices above enumerated, and who, while existing in this life, have 
been unable to procure any amelioration for themselves, and have in this condition departed from the 
world, it be sufficient in the way of punishment that they be tortured by the remaining in them of these 
hurtful affections, i.e., of the anger, or of the fury, or of the madness, or of the sorrow, whose fatal poison 
was in this life lessened by no healing medicine; or whether, these affections being changed, they will be 
subjected to the pains of a general punishment. Now I am of opinion that another species of punishment 
may be understood to exist; because, as we feel that when the limbs of the body are loosened and torn 
away from their mutual supports, there is produced pain of a most excruciating kind, so, when the soul 
shall be found to be beyond the order, and connection, and harmony in which it was created by God for 
the purposes of good and useful action and observation, and not to harmonize with itself in the connection 
of its rational movements, it must be deemed to bear the chastisement and torture of its own dissension, 
and to feel the punishments of its own disordered condition. And when this dissolution and rending 
asunder of soul shall have been tested by the application of fire, a solidification undoubtedly into a firmer 
structure will take place, and a restoration be effected. 


6. There are also many other things which escape our notice, and are known to Him alone who is the 
physician of our souls. For if, on account of those bad effects which we bring upon ourselves by eating and 
drinking, we deem it necessary for the health of the body to make use of some unpleasant and painful 
drug, sometimes even, if the nature of the disease demand, requiring the severe process of the 
amputating knife; and if the virulence of the disease shall transcend even these remedies, the evil has at 
last to be burned out by fire; how much more is it to be understood that God our Physician, desiring to 
remove the defects of our souls, which they had contracted from their different sins and crimes, should 
employ penal measures of this sort, and should apply even, in addition, the punishment of fire to those 
who have lost their soundness of mind! Pictures of this method of procedure are found also in the holy 
Scriptures. In the book of Deuteronomy, the divine word threatens sinners with the punishments of fevers, 
and colds, and jaundice, and with the pains of feebleness of vision, and alienation of mind and paralysis, 
and blindness, and weakness of the reins. If any one, then, at his leisure gather together out of the whole 
of Scripture all the enumerations of diseases which in the threatenings addressed to sinners are called by 
the names of bodily maladies, he will find that either the vices of souls, or their punishments, are 
figuratively indicated by them. To understand now, that in the same way in which physicians apply 
remedies to the sick, in order that by careful treatment they may recover their health, God so deals 
towards those who have lapsed and fallen into sin, is proved by this, that the cup of God’s fury is ordered, 
through the agency of the prophet Jeremiah, to be offered to all nations, that they may drink it, and be in 
a state of madness, and vomit it forth. In doing which, He threatens them, saying, That if any one refuse to 
drink, he shall not be cleansed. By which certainly it is understood that the fury of God’s vengeance is 
profitable for the purgation of souls. That the punishment, also, which is said to be applied by fire, is 
understood to be applied with the object of healing, is taught by Isaiah, who speaks thus of Israel: “The 
Lord will wash away the filth of the sons or daughters of Zion, and shall purge away the blood from the 
midst of them by the spirit of judgment, and the spirit of burning.” Of the Chaldeans he thus speaks: 
“Thou hast the coals of fire; sit upon them: they will be to thee a help.” And in other passages he says, 
“The Lord will sanctify in a burning fire” and in the prophecies of Malachi he says, “The Lord sitting will 
blow, and purify, and will pour forth the cleansed sons of Judah.” 


7. But that fate also which is mentioned in the Gospels as overtaking unfaithful stewards who, it is said, 
are to be divided, and a portion of them placed along with unbelievers, as if that portion which is not their 
own were to be sent elsewhere, undoubtedly indicates some kind of punishment on those whose spirit, as 
it seems to me, is shown to be separated from the soul. For if this Spirit is of divine nature, i.e., is 
understood to be a Holy Spirit, we shall understand this to be said of the gift of the Holy Spirit: that when, 
whether by baptism, or by the grace of the Spirit, the word of wisdom, or the word of knowledge, or of 
any other gift, has been bestowed upon a man, and not rightly administered, i.e., either buried in the 
earth or tied up in a napkin, the gift of the Spirit will certainly be withdrawn from his soul, and the other 
portion which remains, that is, the substance of the soul, will be assigned its place with unbelievers, being 
divided and separated from that Spirit with whom, by joining itself to the Lord, it ought to have been one 
spirit. Now, if this is not to be understood of the Spirit of God, but of the nature of the soul itself, that will 
be called its better part which was made in the image and likeness of God; whereas the other part, that 
which afterwards, through its fall by the exercise of free-will, was assumed contrary to the nature of its 


original condition of purity,—this part, as being the friend and beloved of matter, is punished with the fate 
of unbelievers. There is also a third sense in which that separation may be understood, this viz., that as 
each believer, although the humblest in the Church, is said to be attended by an angel, who is declared by 
the Saviour always to behold the face of God the Father, and as this angel was certainly one with the 
object of his guardianship; so, if the latter is rendered unworthy by his want of obedience, the angel of 
God is said to be taken from him, and then that part of him—the part, viz., which belongs to his human 
nature—being rent away from the divine part, is assigned a place along with unbelievers, because it has 
not faithfully observed the admonitions of the angel allotted it by God. 


8. But the outer darkness, in my judgment, is to be understood not so much of some dark atmosphere 
without any light, as of those persons who, being plunged in the darkness of profound ignorance, have 
been placed beyond the reach of any light of the understanding. We must see, also, lest this perhaps 
should be the meaning of the expression, that as the saints will receive those bodies in which they have 
lived in holiness and purity in the habitations of this life, bright and glorious after the resurrection, so the 
wicked also, who in this life have loved the darkness of error and the night of ignorance, may be clothed 
with dark and black bodies after the resurrection, that the very mist of ignorance which had in this life 
taken possession of their minds within them, may appear in the future as the external covering of the 
body. Similar is the view to be entertained regarding the prison. Let these remarks, which have been 
made as brief as possible, that the order of our discourse in the meantime might be preserved, suffice for 
the present occasion. 


CHAPTER XI 


ON COUNTER PROMISES 


1. Let us now briefly see what views we are to form regarding promises. It is certain that there is no living 
thing which can be altogether inactive and immoveable, but delights in motion of every kind, and in 
perpetual activity and volition; and this nature, I think it evident, is in all living things. Much more, then, 
must a rational animal, i.e., the nature of man, be in perpetual movement and activity. If, indeed, he is 
forgetful of himself, and ignorant of what becomes him, all his efforts are directed to serve the uses of the 
body, and in all his movements he is occupied with his own pleasures and bodily lusts; but if he be one 
who studies to care or provide for the general good, then, either by consulting for the benefit of the state 
or by obeying the magistrates, he exerts himself for that, whatever it is, which may seem certainly to 
promote the public advantage. And if now any one be of such a nature as to understand that there is 
something better than those things which seem to be corporeal, and so bestow his labour upon wisdom 
and science, then he will undoubtedly direct all his attention towards pursuits of that kind, that he may, by 
inquiring into the truth, ascertain the causes and reason of things. As therefore, in this life, one man 
deems it the highest good to enjoy bodily pleasures, another to consult for the benefit of the community, a 
third to devote attention to study and learning; so let us inquire whether in that life which is the true one 
(which is said to be hidden with Christ in God, i.e., in that eternal life), there will be for us some such 
order and condition of existence. 


2. Certain persons, then, refusing the labour of thinking, and adopting a superficial view of the letter of 
the law, and yielding rather in some measure to the indulgence of their own desires and lusts, being 
disciples of the letter alone, are of opinion that the fulfilment of the promises of the future are to be 
looked for in bodily pleasure and luxury; and therefore they especially desire to have again, after the 
resurrection, such bodily structures as may never be without the power of eating, and drinking, and 
performing all the functions of flesh and blood, not following the opinion of the Apostle Paul regarding the 
resurrection of a spiritual body. And consequently they say, that after the resurrection there will be 
marriages, and the begetting of children, imagining to themselves that the earthly city of Jerusalem is to 
be rebuilt, its foundations laid in precious stones, and its walls constructed of jasper, and its battlements 
of crystal; that it is to have a wall composed of many precious stones, as jasper, and sapphire, and 
chalcedony, and emerald, and sardonyx, and onyx, and chrysolite, and chrysoprase, and jacinth, and 
amethyst. Moreover, they think that the natives of other countries are to be given them as the ministers of 
their pleasures, whom they are to employ either as tillers of the field or builders of walls, and by whom 
their ruined and fallen city is again to be raised up; and they think that they are to receive the wealth of 
the nations to live on, and that they will have control over their riches; that even the camels of Midian and 
Kedar will come, and bring to them gold, and incense, and precious stones. And these views they think to 
establish on the authority of the prophets by those promises which are written regarding Jerusalem; and 
by those passages also where it is said, that they who serve the Lord shall eat and drink, but that sinners 
shall hunger and thirst; that the righteous shall be joyful, but that sorrow shall possess the wicked. And 
from the New Testament also they quote the saying of the Saviour, in which He makes a promise to His 
disciples concerning the joy of wine, saying, “Henceforth I shall not drink of this cup, until I drink it with 
you new in My Father’s kingdom.” They add, moreover, that declaration, in which the Saviour calls those 
blessed who now hunger and thirst, promising them that they shall be satisfied; and many other scriptural 
illustrations are adduced by them, the meaning of which they do not perceive is to be taken figuratively. 
Then, again, agreeably to the form of things in this life, and according to the gradations of the dignities or 
ranks in this world, or the greatness of their powers, they think they are to be kings and princes, like 
those earthly monarchs who now exist; chiefly, as it appears, on account of that expression in the Gospel: 


“Have thou power over five cities.” And to speak shortly, according to the manner of things in this life in 
all similar matters, do they desire the fulfilment of all things looked for in the promises, viz., that what 
now is should exist again. Such are the views of those who, while believing in Christ, understand the 
divine Scriptures in a sort of Jewish sense, drawing from them nothing worthy of the divine promises. 


3. Those, however, who receive the representations of Scripture according to the understanding of the 
apostles, entertain the hope that the saints will eat indeed, but that it will be the bread of life, which may 
nourish the soul with the food of truth and wisdom, and enlighten the mind, and cause it to drink from the 
cup of divine wisdom, according to the declaration of holy Scripture: “Wisdom has prepared her table, she 
has killed her beasts, she has mingled her wine in her cup, and she cries with a loud voice, Come to me, 
eat the bread which I have prepared for you, and drink the wine which I have mingled.” By this food of 
wisdom, the understanding, being nourished to an entire and perfect condition like that in which man was 
made at the beginning, is restored to the image and likeness of God; so that, although an individual may 
depart from this life less perfectly instructed, but who has done works that are approved of, he will be 
capable of receiving instruction in that Jerusalem, the city of the saints, i.e., he will be educated and 
moulded, and made a living stone, a stone elect and precious, because he has undergone with firmness 
and constancy the struggles of life and the trials of piety; and will there come to a truer and clearer 
knowledge of that which here has been already predicted, viz., that “man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word which proceedeth from the mouth of God.” And they also are to be understood to be the 
princes and rulers who both govern those of lower rank, and instruct them, and teach them, and train 
them to divine things. 


4. But if these views should not appear to fill the minds of those who hope for such results with a 
becoming desire, let us go back a little, and, irrespective of the natural and innate longing of the mind for 
the thing itself, let us make inquiry so that we may be able at last to describe, as it were, the very forms of 
the bread of life, and the quality of that wine, and the peculiar nature of the principalities, all in 
conformity with the spiritual view of things. Now, as in those arts which are usually performed by means 
of manual labour, the reason why a thing is done, or why it is of a special quality, or for a special purpose, 
is an object of investigation to the mind, while the actual work itself is unfolded to view by the agency of 
the hands; so, in those works of God which were created by Him, it is to be observed that the reason and 
understanding of those things which we see done by Him remains undisclosed. And as, when our eye 
beholds the products of an artist’s labour, the mind, immediately on perceiving anything of unusual 
artistic excellence, burns to know of what nature it is, or how it was formed, or to what purposes it was 
fashioned; so, in a much greater degree, and in one that is beyond all comparison, does the mind burn 
with an inexpressible desire to know the reason of those things which we see done by God. This desire, 
this longing, we believe to be unquestionably implanted within us by God; and as the eye naturally seeks 
the light and vision, and our body naturally desires food and drink, so our mind is possessed with a 
becoming and natural desire to become acquainted with the truth of God and the causes of things. Now 
we have received this desire from God, not in order that it should never be gratified or be capable of 
gratification; otherwise the love of truth would appear to have been implanted by God into our minds to 
no purpose, if it were never to have an opportunity of satisfaction. Whence also, even in this life, those 
who devote themselves with great labour to the pursuits of piety and religion, although obtaining only 
some small fragments from the numerous and immense treasures of divine knowledge, yet, by the very 
circumstance that their mind and soul is engaged in these pursuits, and that in the eagerness of their 
desire they outstrip themselves, do they derive much advantage; and, because their minds are directed to 
the study and love of the investigation of truth, are they made fitter for receiving the instruction that is to 
come; as if, when one would paint an image, he were first with a light pencil to trace out the outlines of 
the coming picture, and prepare marks for the reception of the features that are to be afterwards added, 
this preliminary sketch in outline is found to prepare the way for the laying on of the true colours of the 
painting; so, in a measure, an outline and sketch may be traced on the tablets of our heart by the pencil of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. And therefore perhaps is it said, “Unto every one that hath shall be given, and be 
added.” By which it is established, that to those who possess in this life a kind of outline of truth and 
knowledge, shall be added the beauty of a perfect image in the future. 


5. Some such desire, I apprehend, was indicated by him who said, “I am in a strait betwixt two, having a 
desire to depart, and to be with Christ, which is far better;” knowing that when he should have returned 
to Christ he would then know more clearly the reasons of all things which are done on earth, either 
respecting man, or the soul of man, or the mind; or regarding any other subject, such as, for instance, 
what is the Spirit that operates, what also is the vital spirit, or what is the grace of the Holy Spirit that is 
given to believers. Then also will he understand what Israel appears to be, or what is meant by the 
diversity of nations; what the twelve tribes of Israel mean, and what the individual people of each tribe. 
Then, too, will he understand the reason of the priests and Levites, and of the different priestly orders, the 
type of which was in Moses, and also what is the true meaning of the jubilees, and of the weeks of years 
with God. He will see also the reasons for the festival days, and holy days, and for all the sacrifices and 
purifications. He will perceive also the reason of the purgation from leprosy, and what the different kinds 
of leprosy are, and the reason of the purgation of those who lose their seed. He will come to know, 
moreover, what are the good influences, and their greatness, and their qualities; and those too which are 
of a contrary kind, and what the affection of the former, and what the strife-causing emulation of the latter 
is towards men. He will behold also the nature of the soul, and the diversity of animals (whether of those 


which live in the water, or of birds, or of wild beasts), and why each of the genera is subdivided into so 
many species; and what intention of the Creator, or what purpose of His wisdom, is concealed in each 
individual thing. He will become acquainted, too, with the reason why certain properties are found 
associated with certain roots or herbs, and why, on the other hand, evil effects are averted by other herbs 
and roots. He will know, moreover, the nature of the apostate angels, and the reason why they have power 
to flatter in some things those who do not despise them with the whole power of faith, and why they exist 
for the purpose of deceiving and leading men astray. He will learn, too, the judgment of Divine Providence 
on each individual thing; and that, of those events which happen to men, none occur by accident or 
chance, but in accordance with a plan so carefully considered, and so stupendous, that it does not 
overlook even the number of the hairs of the heads, not merely of the saints, but perhaps of all human 
beings, and the plan of which providential government extends even to caring for the sale of two sparrows 
for a denarius, whether sparrows there be understood figuratively or literally. Now indeed this 
providential government is still a subject of investigation, but then it will be fully manifested. From all 
which we are to suppose, that meanwhile not a little time may pass by until the reason of those things 
only which are upon the earth be pointed out to the worthy and deserving after their departure from life, 
that by the knowledge of all these things, and by the grace of full knowledge, they may enjoy an 
unspeakable joy. Then, if that atmosphere which is between heaven and earth is not devoid of inhabitants, 
and those of a rational kind, as the apostle says, “Wherein in times past ye walked according to the course 
of this world, according to the prince of the power of the air, the spirit who now worketh in the children of 
disobedience.” And again he says, “We shall be caught up in the clouds to meet Christ in the air, and so 
shall we ever be with the Lord.” 


6. We are therefore to suppose that the saints will remain there until they recognise the twofold mode of 
government in those things which are performed in the air. And when I say “twofold mode,” I mean this: 
When we were upon earth, we saw either animals or trees, and beheld the differences among them, and 
also the very great diversity among men; but although we saw these things, we did not understand the 
reason of them; and this only was suggested to us from the visible diversity, that we should examine and 
inquire upon what principle these things were either created or diversely arranged. And a zeal or desire 
for knowledge of this kind being conceived by us on earth, the full understanding and comprehension of it 
will be granted after death, if indeed the result should follow according to our expectations. When, 
therefore, we shall have fully comprehended its nature, we shall understand in a twofold manner what we 
saw on earth. Some such view, then, must we hold regarding this abode in the air. I think, therefore, that 
all the saints who depart from this life will remain in some place situated on the earth, which holy 
Scripture calls paradise, as in some place of instruction, and, so to speak, class-room or school of souls, in 
which they are to be instructed regarding all the things which they had seen on earth, and are to receive 
also some information respecting things that are to follow in the future, as even when in this life they had 
obtained in some degree indications of future events, although “through a glass darkly,” all of which are 
revealed more clearly and distinctly to the saints in their proper time and place. If any one indeed be pure 
in heart, and holy in mind, and more practised in perception, he will, by making more rapid progress, 
quickly ascend to a place in the air, and reach the kingdom of heaven, through those mansions, so to 
speak, in the various places which the Greeks have termed spheres, i.e., globes, but which holy Scripture 
has called heavens; in each of which he will first see clearly what is done there, and in the second place, 
will discover the reason why things are so done: and thus he will in order pass through all gradations, 
following Him who hath passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, who said, “I will that where I am, 
these may be also.” And of this diversity of places He speaks, when He says, “In My Father’s house are 
many mansions.” He Himself is everywhere, and passes swiftly through all things; nor are we any longer 
to understand Him as existing in those narrow limits in which He was once confined for our sakes, i.e., not 
in that circumscribed body which He occupied on earth, when dwelling among men, according to which 
He might be considered as enclosed in some one place. 


7. When, then, the saints shall have reached the celestial abodes, they will clearly see the nature of the 
stars one by one, and will understand whether they are endued with life, or their condition, whatever it is. 
And they will comprehend also the other reasons for the works of God, which He Himself will reveal to 
them. For He will show to them, as to children, the causes of things and the power of His creation, and 
will explain why that star was placed in that particular quarter of the sky, and why it was separated from 
another by so great an intervening space; what, e.g., would have been the consequence if it had been 
nearer or more remote; or if that star had been larger than this, how the totality of things would not have 
remained the same, but all would have been transformed into a different condition of being. And so, when 
they have finished all those matters which are connected with the stars, and with the heavenly 
revolutions, they will come to those which are not seen, or to those whose names only we have heard, and 
to things which are invisible, which the Apostle Paul has informed us are numerous, although what they 
are, or what difference may exist among them, we cannot even conjecture by our feeble intellect. And 
thus the rational nature, growing by each individual step, not as it grew in this life in flesh, and body, and 
soul, but enlarged in understanding and in power of perception, is raised as a mind already perfect to 
perfect knowledge, no longer at all impeded by those carnal senses, but increased in intellectual growth; 
and ever gazing purely, and, so to speak, face to face, on the causes of things, it attains perfection, firstly, 
viz., that by which it ascends to (the truth), and secondly, that by which it abides in it, having problems 
and the understanding of things, and the causes of events, as the food on which it may feast. For as in this 
life our bodies grow physically to what they are, through a sufficiency of food in early life supplying the 


means of increase, but after the due height has been attained we use food no longer to grow, but to live, 
and to be preserved in life by it; so also I think that the mind, when it has attained perfection, eats and 
avails itself of suitable and appropriate food in such a degree, that nothing ought to be either deficient or 
superfluous. And in all things this food is to be understood as the contemplation and understanding of 
God, which is of a measure appropriate and suitable to this nature, which was made and created; and this 
measure it is proper should be observed by every one of those who are beginning to see God, i.e., to 
understand Him through purity of heart. 


Book III 


PREFACE OF RUFINUS 


Reader, remember me in your prayers, that we too may deserve to be made emulators of the spirit. The 
two former books on The Principles I translated not only at your instance, but even under pressure from 
you during the days of Lent; but as you, my devout brother Macarius, were not only living near me during 
that time, but had more leisure at your command than now, so I also worked the harder; whereas I have 
been longer in explaining these two latter books, seeing you came less frequently from a distant extremity 
of the city to urge on my labour. Now if you remember what I warned you of in my former preface,—that 
certain persons would be indignant, if they did not hear that we spoke some evil of Origen,—that, I 
imagine, you have forthwith experienced, has come to pass. But if those demons who excite the tongues of 
men to slander were so infuriated by that work, in which he had not as yet fully unveiled their secret 
proceedings, what, think you, will be the case in this, in which he will expose all those dark and hidden 
ways, by which they creep into the hearts of men, and deceive weak and unstable souls? You will 
immediately see all things thrown into confusion, seditions stirred up, clamours raised throughout the 
whole city, and that individual summoned to receive sentence of condemnation who endeavoured to dispel 
the diabolical darkness of ignorance by means of the light of the Gospel lamp. Let such things, however, 
be lightly esteemed by him who is desirous of being trained in divine learning, while retaining in its 
integrity the rule of the Catholic faith. I think it necessary, however, to remind you that the principle 
observed in the former books has been observed also in these, viz., not to translate what appeared 
contrary to Origen’s other opinions, and to our own belief, but to pass by such passages as being 
interpolated and forged by others. But if he has appeared to give expression to any novelties regarding 
rational creatures (on which subject the essence of our faith does not depend), for the sake of discussion 
and of adding to our knowledge, when perhaps it was necessary for us to answer in such an order some 
heretical opinions, I have not omitted to mention these either in the present or preceding books, unless 
when he wished to repeat in the following books what he had already stated in the previous ones, when I 
have thought it convenient, for the sake of brevity, to curtail some of these repetitions. Should any one, 
however, peruse these passages from a desire to enlarge his knowledge, and not to raise captious 
objections, he will do better to have them expounded by persons of skill. For it is an absurdity to have the 
fictions of poetry and the ridiculous plays of comedy interpreted by grammarians, and to suppose that 
without a master and an interpreter any one is able to learn those things which are spoken either of God 
or of the heavenly virtues, and of the whole universe of things, in which some deplorable error either of 
pagan philosophers or of heretics is confuted; and the result of which is, that men would rather rashly and 
ignorantly condemn things that are difficult and obscure, than ascertain their meaning by diligence and 
study. 


Translated from Latin of Rufinus. 


CHAPTER I 
ON THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL 


1. Some such opinions, we believe, ought to be entertained regarding the divine promises, when we direct 
our understanding to the contemplation of that eternal and infinite world, and gaze on its ineffable joy and 
blessedness. But as the preaching of the Church includes a belief in a future and just judgment of God, 
which belief incites and persuades men to a good and virtuous life, and to an avoidance of sin by all 
possible means; and as by this it is undoubtedly indicated that it is within our own power to devote 
ourselves either to a life that is worthy of praise, or to one that is worthy of censure, I therefore deem it 
necessary to say a few words regarding the freedom of the will, seeing that this topic has been treated by 
very many writers in no mean style. And that we may ascertain more easily what is the freedom of the 
will, let us inquire into the nature of will and of desire. 


2. Of all things which move, some have the cause of their motion within themselves, others receive it from 
without: and all those things only are moved from without which are without life, as stones, and pieces of 
wood, and whatever things are of such a nature as to be held together by the constitution of their matter 
alone, or of their bodily substance. That view must indeed be dismissed which would regard the 
dissolution of bodies by corruption as motion, for it has no bearing upon our present purpose. Others, 
again, have the cause of motion in themselves, as animals, or trees, and all things which are held together 
by natural life or soul; among which some think ought to be classed the veins of metals. Fire, also, is 
supposed to be the cause of its own motion, and perhaps also springs of water. And of those things which 
have the causes of their motion in themselves, some are said to be moved out of themselves, others by 
themselves. And they so distinguish them, because those things are moved out of themselves which are 


alive indeed, but have no soul; whereas those things which have a soul are moved by themselves, when a 
phantasy, i.e., a desire or incitement, is presented to them, which excites them to move towards 
something. Finally, in certain things endowed with a soul, there is such a phantasy, i.e., a will or feeling, 
as by a kind of natural instinct calls them forth, and arouses them to orderly and regular motion; as we 
see to be the case with spiders, which are stirred up in a most orderly manner by a phantasy, i.e., a sort of 
wish and desire for weaving, to undertake the production of a web, some natural movement undoubtedly 
calling forth the effort to work of this kind. Nor is this very insect found to possess any other feeling than 
the natural desire of weaving; as in like manner bees also exhibit a desire to form honeycombs, and to 
collect, as they say, aerial honey. 


3. But since a rational animal not only has within itself these natural movements, but has moreover, to a 
greater extent than other animals, the power of reason, by which it can judge and determine regarding 
natural movements, and disapprove and reject some, while approving and adopting others, so by the 
judgment of this reason may the movements of men be governed and directed towards a commendable 
life. And from this it follows that, since the nature of this reason which is in man has within itself the 
power of distinguishing between good and evil, and while distinguishing possesses the faculty of selecting 
what it has approved, it may justly be deemed worthy of praise in choosing what is good, and deserving of 
censure in following that which is base or wicked. This indeed must by no means escape our notice, that 
in some dumb animals there is found a more regular movement than in others, as in hunting-dogs or war- 
horses, so that they may appear to some to be moved by a kind of rational sense. But we must believe this 
to be the result not so much of reason as of some natural instinct, largely bestowed for purposes of that 
kind. Now, as we had begun to remark, seeing that such is the nature of a rational animal, some things 
may happen to us human beings from without; and these, coming in contact with our sense of sight, or 
hearing, or any other of our senses, may incite and arouse us to good movements, or the contrary; and 
seeing they come to us from an external source, it is not within our own power to prevent their coming. 
But to determine and approve what use we ought to make of those things which thus happen, is the duty 
of no other than of that reason within us, i.e., of our own judgment; by the decision of which reason we 
use the incitement, which comes to us from without for that purpose, which reason approves, our natural 
movements being determined by its authority either to good actions or the reverse. 


4. If any one now were to say that those things which happen to us from an external cause, and call forth 
our movements, are of such a nature that it is impossible to resist them, whether they incite us to good or 
evil, let the holder of this opinion turn his attention for a little upon himself, and carefully inspect the 
movements of his own mind, unless he has discovered already, that when an enticement to any desire 
arises, nothing is accomplished until the assent of the soul is gained, and the authority of the mind has 
granted indulgence to the wicked suggestion; so that a claim might seem to be made by two parties on 
certain probable grounds as to a judge residing within the tribunals of our heart, in order that, after the 
statement of reasons, the decree of execution may proceed from the judgment of reason. For, to take an 
illustration: if, to a man who has determined to live continently and chastely, and to keep himself free from 
all pollution with women, a woman should happen to present herself, inciting and alluring him to act 
contrary to his purpose, that woman is not a complete and absolute cause or necessity of his 
transgressing, since it is in his power, by remembering his resolution, to bridle the incitements to lust, and 
by the stern admonitions of virtue to restrain the pleasure of the allurement that solicits him; so that, all 
feeling of indulgence being driven away, his determination may remain firm and enduring. Finally, if to 
any men of learning, strengthened by divine training, allurements of that kind present themselves, 
remembering forthwith what they are, and calling to mind what has long been the subject of their 
meditation and instruction, and fortifying themselves by the support of a holier doctrine, they reject and 
repel all incitement to pleasure, and drive away opposing lusts by the interposition of the reason 
implanted within them. 


5. Seeing, then, that these positions are thus established by a sort of natural evidence, is it not 
superfluous to throw back the causes of our actions on those things which happen to us from without, and 
thus transfer the blame from ourselves, on whom it wholly lies? For this is to say that we are like pieces of 
wood, or stones, which have no motion in themselves, but receive the causes of their motion from without. 
Now such an assertion is neither true nor becoming, and is invented only that the freedom of the will may 
be denied; unless, indeed, we are to suppose that the freedom of the will consists in this, that nothing 
which happens to us from without can incite us to good or evil. And if any one were to refer the causes of 
our faults to the natural disorder of the body, such a theory is proved to be contrary to the reason of all 
teaching. For, as we see in very many individuals, that after living unchastely and intemperately, and after 
being the captives of luxury and lust, if they should happen to be aroused by the word of teaching and 
instruction to enter upon a better course of life, there takes place so great a change, that from being 
luxurious and wicked men, they are converted into those who are sober, and most chaste and gentle; so, 
again, we see in the case of those who are quiet and honest, that after associating with restless and 
shameless individuals, their good morals are corrupted by evil conversation, and they become like those 
whose wickedness is complete. And this is the case sometimes with men of mature age, so that such have 
lived more chastely in youth than when more advanced years have enabled them to indulge in a freer 
mode of life. The result of our reasoning, therefore, is to show that those things which happen to us from 
without are not in our own power; but that to make a good or bad use of those things which do so happen, 
by help of that reason which is within us, and which distinguishes and determines how these things ought 


to be used, is within our power. 


6. And now, to confirm the deductions of reason by the authority of Scripture—viz., that it is our own 
doing whether we live rightly or not, and that we are not compelled, either by those causes which come to 
us from without, or, as some think, by the presence of fate—we adduce the testimony of the prophet 
Micah, in these words: “If it has been announced to thee, O man, what is good, or what the Lord requires 
of thee, except that thou shouldst do justice, and love mercy, and be ready to walk with the Lord thy God.” 
Moses also speaks as follows: “I have placed before thy face the way of life and the way of death: choose 
what is good, and walk in it.” Isaiah, moreover, makes this declaration: “If you are willing, and hear me, ye 
shall eat the good of the land. But if you be unwilling, and will not hear me, the sword shall consume you; 
for the mouth of the Lord has spoken this.” In the Psalm, too, it is written: “If My people had heard Me, if 
Israel had walked in My ways, I would have humbled her enemies to nothing;” by which he shows that it 
was in the power of the people to hear, and to walk in the ways of God. The Saviour also saying, “I say 
unto you, Resist not evil;” and, “Whoever shall be angry with his brother, shall be in danger of the 
judgment;” and, “Whosoever shall look upon a woman to lust after her, hath already committed adultery 
with her in his heart;” and in issuing certain other commands,—conveys no other meaning than this, that 
it is in our own power to observe what is commanded. And therefore we are rightly rendered liable to 
condemnation if we transgress those commandments which we are able to keep. And hence He Himself 
also declares: “Every one who hears my words, and doeth them, I will show to whom he is like: he is like a 
wise man who built his house upon a rock,” etc. So also the declaration: “Whoso heareth these things, and 
doeth them not, is like a foolish man, who built his house upon the sand,” etc. Even the words addressed 
to those who are on His right hand, “Come unto Me, all ye blessed of My Father,” etc.; “for I was an 
hungered, and ye gave Me to eat; I was thirsty, and ye gave Me drink,” manifestly show that it depended 
upon themselves, that either these should be deserving of praise for doing what was commanded and 
receiving what was promised, or those deserving of censure who either heard or received the contrary, 
and to whom it was said, “Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” Let us observe also, that the Apostle 
Paul addresses us as having power over our own will, and as possessing in ourselves the causes either of 
our salvation or of our ruin: “Dost thou despise the riches of His goodness, and of His patience, and of His 
long-suffering, not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance? But, according to thy 
hardness and impenitent heart, thou art treasuring up for thyself wrath on the day of judgment and of the 
revelation of the just judgment of God, who will render to every one according to his work: to those who 
by patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory and immortality, eternal life; while to those who are 
contentious, and believe not the truth, but who believe iniquity, anger, indignation, tribulation, and 
distress, on every soul of man that worketh evil, on the Jew first, and (afterwards) on the Greek; but glory, 
and honour, and peace to every one that doeth good, to the Jew first, and (afterwards) to the Greek.” You 
will find also innumerable other passages in holy Scripture, which manifestly show that we possess 
freedom of will. Otherwise there would be a contrariety in commandments being given us, by observing 
which we may be saved, or by transgressing which we may be condemned, if the power of keeping them 
were not implanted in us. 


7. But, seeing there are found in the sacred Scriptures themselves certain expressions occurring in such a 
connection, that the opposite of this may appear capable of being understood from them, let us bring 
them forth before us, and, discussing them according to the rule of piety, let us furnish an explanation of 
them, in order that from those few passages which we now expound, the solution of those others which 
resemble them, and by which any power over the will seems to be excluded, may become clear. Those 
expressions, accordingly, make an impression on very many, which are used by God in speaking of 
Pharaoh, as when He frequently says, “I will harden Pharaoh’s heart.” For if he is hardened by God, and 
commits sin in consequence of being so hardened, the cause of his sin is not himself. And if so, it will 
appear that Pharaoh does not possess freedom of will; and it will be maintained, as a consequence, that, 
agreeably to this illustration, neither do others who perish owe the cause of their destruction to the 
freedom of their own will. That expression, also, in Ezekiel, when he says, “I will take away their stony 
hearts, and will give them hearts of flesh, that they may walk in My precepts, and keep My ways,” may 
impress some, inasmuch as it seems to be a gift of God, either to walk in His ways or to keep His precepts, 
if He take away that stony heart which is an obstacle to the keeping of His commandments, and bestow 
and implant a better and more impressible heart, which is called now a heart of flesh. Consider also the 
nature of the answer given in the Gospel by our Lord and Saviour to those who inquired of Him why He 
spoke to the multitude in parables. His words are: “That seeing they may not see; and hearing they may 
hear, and not understand; lest they should be converted, and their sins be forgiven them.” The words, 
moreover, used by the Apostle Paul, that “it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God 
that showeth mercy;” in another passage also, “that to will and to do are of God:” and again, elsewhere, 
“Therefore hath He mercy upon whom He will, and whom He will He hardeneth. Thou wilt say then unto 
me, Why doth He yet find fault? For who shall resist His will? O man, who art thou that repliest against 
God? Shall the thing formed say to him who hath formed it, Why hast thou made me thus? Hath not the 
potter power over the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto honour, and another to 
dishonour?”—these and similar declarations seem to have no small influence in preventing very many 
from believing that every one is to be considered as having freedom over his own will, and in making it 
appear to be a consequence of the will of God whether a man is either saved or lost. 


8. Let us begin, then, with those words which were spoken to Pharaoh, who is said to have been hardened 


by God, in order that he might not let the people go; and, along with his case, the language of the apostle 
also will be considered, where he says, “Therefore He hath mercy on whom He will, and whom He will He 
hardeneth.” For it is on these passages chiefly that the heretics rely, asserting that salvation is not in our 
own power, but that souls are of such a nature as must by all means be either lost or saved; and that in no 
way can a soul which is of an evil nature become good, or one which is of a virtuous nature be made bad. 
And hence they maintain that Pharaoh, too, being of a ruined nature, was on that account hardened by 
God, who hardens those that are of an earthly nature, but has compassion on those who are of a spiritual 
nature. Let us see, then, what is the meaning of their assertion; and let us, in the first place, request them 
to tell us whether they maintain that the soul of Pharaoh was of an earthly nature, such as they term lost. 
They will undoubtedly answer that it was of an earthly nature. If so, then to believe God, or to obey Him, 
when his nature opposed his so doing, was an impossibility. And if this were his condition by nature, what 
further need was there for his heart to be hardened, and this not once, but several times, unless indeed 
because it was possible for him to yield to persuasion? Nor could any one be said to be hardened by 
another, save him who of himself was not obdurate. And if he were not obdurate of himself, it follows that 
neither was he of an earthly nature, but such an one as might give way when overpowered by signs and 
wonders. But he was necessary for God’s purpose, in order that, for the saving of the multitude, He might 
manifest in him His power by his offering resistance to numerous miracles, and struggling against the will 
of God, and his heart being by this means said to be hardened. Such are our answers, in the first place, to 
these persons; and by these their assertion may be overturned, according to which they think that 
Pharaoh was destroyed in consequence of his evil nature. And with regard to the language of the Apostle 
Paul, we must answer them in a similar way. For who are they whom God hardens, according to your 
view? Those, namely, whom you term of a ruined nature, and who, I am to suppose, would have done 
something else had they not been hardened. If, indeed, they come to destruction in consequence of being 
hardened, they no longer perish naturally, but in virtue of what befalls them. Then, in the next place, upon 
whom does God show mercy? On those, namely, who are to be saved. And in what respect do those 
persons stand in need of a second compassion, who are to be saved once by their nature, and so come 
naturally to blessedness, except that it is shown even from their case, that, because it was possible for 
them to perish, they therefore obtain mercy, that so they may not perish, but come to salvation, and 
possess the kingdom of the good. And let this be our answer to those who devise and invent the fable of 
good or bad natures, i.e., of earthly or spiritual souls, in consequence of which, as they say, each one is 
either saved or lost. 


9. And now we must return an answer also to those who would have the God of the law to be just only, and 
not also good; and let us ask such in what manner they consider the heart of Pharaoh to have been 
hardened by God—by what acts or by what prospective arrangements. For we must observe the 
conception of a God who in our opinion is both just and good, but according to them only just. And let 
them show us how a God whom they also acknowledge to be just, can with justice cause the heart of a 
man to be hardened, that, in consequence of that very hardening, he may sin and be ruined. And how shall 
the justice of God be defended, if He Himself is the cause of the destruction of those whom, owing to their 
unbelief (through their being hardened), He has afterwards condemned by the authority of a judge? For 
why does He blame him, saying, “But since thou wilt not let My people go, lo, I will smite all the first-born 
in Egypt, even thy first-born,” and whatever else was spoken through Moses by God to Pharaoh? For it 
behoves every one who maintains the truth of what is recorded in Scripture, and who desires to show that 
the God of the law and the prophets is just, to render a reason for all these things, and to show how there 
is in them nothing at all derogatory to the justice of God, since, although they deny His goodness, they 
admit that He is a just judge, and creator of the world. Different, however, is the method of our reply to 
those who assert that the creator of this world is a malignant being, i.e., a devil. 


10. But since we acknowledge the God who spoke by Moses to be not only just, but also good, let us 
carefully inquire how it is in keeping with the character of a just and good Deity to have hardened the 
heart of Pharaoh. And let us see whether, following the example of the Apostle Paul, we are able to solve 
the difficulty by help of some parallel instances: if we can show, e.g., that by one and the same act God 
has pity upon one individual, but hardens another; not purposing or desiring that he who is hardened 
should be so, but because, in the manifestation of His goodness and patience, the heart of those who treat 
His kindness and forbearance with contempt and insolence is hardened by the punishment of their crimes 
being delayed; while those, on the other hand, who make His goodness and patience the occasion of their 
repentance and reformation, obtain compassion. To show more clearly, however, what we mean, let us 
take the illustration employed by the Apostle Paul in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where he says, “For the 
earth, which drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them by whom 
it is dressed, will receive blessing from God; but that which beareth thorns and briers is rejected, and is 
nigh unto cursing, whose end is to be burned.” Now from those words of Paul which we have quoted, it is 
clearly shown that by one and the same act on the part of God—that, viz., by which He sends rain upon 
the earth—one portion of the ground, when carefully cultivated, brings forth good fruits; while another, 
neglected and uncared for, produces thorns and thistles. And if one, speaking as it were in the person of 
the rain, were to say, “It is I, the rain, that have made the good fruits, and it is I that have caused the 
thorns and thistles to grow,” however hard the statement might appear, it would nevertheless be true; for 
unless the rain had fallen, neither fruits, nor thorns, nor thistles would have sprung up, whereas by the 
coming of the rain the earth gave birth to both. Now, although it is due to the beneficial action of the rain 
that the earth has produced herbs of both kinds, it is not to the rain that the diversity of the herbs is 


properly to be ascribed; but on those will justly rest the blame for the bad seed, who, although they might 
have turned up the ground by frequent ploughing, and have broken the clods by repeated harrowing, and 
have extirpated all useless and noxious weeds, and have cleared and prepared the fields for the coming 
showers by all the labour and toil which cultivation demands, have nevertheless neglected to do this, and 
who will accordingly reap briers and thorns, the most appropriate fruit of their sloth. And the 
consequence therefore is, that while the rain falls in kindness and impartiality equally upon the whole 
earth, yet, by one and the same operation of the rain, that soil which is cultivated yields with a blessing 
useful fruits to the diligent and careful cultivators, while that which has become hardened through the 
neglect of the husbandman brings forth only thorns and thistles. Let us therefore view those signs and 
miracles which were done by God, as the showers furnished by Him from above; and the purpose and 
desires of men, as the cultivated and uncultivated soil, which is of one and the same nature indeed, as is 
every soil compared with another, but not in one and the same state of cultivation. From which it follows 
that every one’s will, if untrained, and fierce, and barbarous, is either hardened by the miracles and 
wonders of God, growing more savage and thorny than ever, or it becomes more pliant, and yields itself 
up with the whole mind to obedience, if it be cleared from vice and subjected to training. 


11. But, to establish the point more clearly, it will not be superfluous to employ another illustration, as if, 
e.g., one were to say that it is the sun which hardens and liquefies, although liquefying and hardening are 
things of an opposite nature. Now it is not incorrect to say that the sun, by one and the same power of its 
heat, melts wax indeed, but dries up and hardens mud: not that its power operates one way upon mud, 
and in another way upon wax; but that the qualities of mud and wax are different, although according to 
nature they are one thing, both being from the earth. In this way, then, one and the same working upon 
the part of God, which was administered by Moses in signs and wonders, made manifest the hardness of 
Pharaoh, which he had conceived in the intensity of his wickedness but exhibited the obedience of those 
other Egyptians who were intermingled with the Israelites, and who are recorded to have quitted Egypt at 
the same time with the Hebrews. With respect to the statement that the heart of Pharaoh was subdued by 
degrees, so that on one occasion he said, “Go not far away; ye shall go a three days’ journey, but leave 
your wives, and your children, and your cattle,” and as regards any other statements, according to which 
he appears to yield gradually to the signs and wonders, what else is shown, save that the power of the 
signs and miracles was making some impression on him, but not so much as it ought to have done? For if 
the hardening were of such a nature as many take it to be, he would not indeed have given way even in a 
few instances. But I think there is no absurdity in explaining the tropical or figurative nature of that 
language employed in speaking of “hardening,” according to common usage. For those masters who are 
remarkable for kindness to their slaves, are frequently accustomed to say to the latter, when, through 
much patience and indulgence on their part, they have become insolent and worthless: “It is I that have 
made you what you are; I have spoiled you; it is my endurance that has made you good for nothing: I am 
to blame for your perverse and wicked habits, because I do not have you immediately punished for every 
delinquency according to your deserts.” For we must first attend to the tropical or figurative meaning of 
the language, and so come to see the force of the expression, and not find fault with the word, whose 
inner meaning we do not ascertain. Finally, the Apostle Paul, evidently treating of such, says to him who 
remained in his sins: “Despisest thou the riches of His goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering; not 
knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance? but, after thy hardness and impenitent 
heart, treasurest up unto thyself wrath on the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of 
God.” Such are the words of the apostle to him who is in his sins. Let us apply these very expressions to 
Pharaoh, and see if they also are not spoken of him with propriety, since, according to his hardness and 
impenitent heart, he treasured and stored up for himself wrath on the day of wrath, inasmuch as his 
hardness could never have been declared and manifested, unless signs and wonders of such number and 
magnificence had been performed. 


12. But if the proofs which we have adduced do not appear full enough, and the similitude of the apostle 
seem wanting in applicability, let us add the voice of prophetic authority, and see what the prophets 
declare regarding those who at first, indeed, leading a righteous life, have deserved to receive numerous 
proofs of the goodness of God, but afterwards, as being human beings, have fallen astray, with whom the 
prophet, making himself also one, says: “Why, O Lord, hast Thou made us to err from Thy way? and 
hardened our heart, that we should not fear Thy name? Return, for Thy servants’ sake, for the tribes of 
Thine inheritance, that we also for a little may obtain some inheritance from Thy holy hill.” Jeremiah also 
employs similar language: “O Lord, Thou hast deceived us, and we were deceived; Thou hast held (us), 
and Thou hast prevailed.” The expression, then, “Why, O Lord, hast Thou hardened our heart, that we 
should not fear Thy name?” used by those who prayed for mercy, is to be taken in a figurative, moral 
acceptation, as if one were to say, “Why hast Thou spared us so long, and didst not requite us when we 
sinned, but didst abandon us, that so our wickedness might increase, and our liberty of sinning be 
extended when punishment ceased?” In like manner, unless a horse continually feel the spur of his rider, 
and have his mouth abraded by a bit, he becomes hardened. And a boy also, unless constantly disciplined 
by chastisement, will grow up to be an insolent youth, and one ready to fall headlong into vice. God 
accordingly abandons and neglects those whom He has judged undeserving of chastisement: “For whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” From which we are to 
suppose that those are to be received into the rank and affection of sons, who have deserved to be 
scourged and chastened by the Lord, in order that they also, through endurance of trials and tribulations, 
may be able to say, “Who shall separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus? shall tribulation, 


or anguish, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword?” For by all these is each one’s resolution 
manifested and displayed, and the firmness of his perseverance made known, not so much to God, who 
knows all things before they happen, as to the rational and heavenly virtues, who have obtained a part in 
the work of procuring human salvation, as being a sort of assistants and ministers to God. Those, on the 
other hand, who do not yet offer themselves to God with such constancy and affection, and are not ready 
to come into His service, and to prepare their souls for trial, are said to be abandoned by God, i.e., not to 
be instructed, inasmuch as they are not prepared for instruction, their training or care being undoubtedly 
postponed to a later time. These certainly do not know what they will obtain from God, unless they first 
entertain the desire of being benefited; and this finally will be the case, if a man come first to a knowledge 
of himself, and feel what are his defects, and understand from whom he either ought or can seek the 
supply of his deficiencies. For he who does not know beforehand of his weakness or his sickness, cannot 
seek a physician; or at least, after recovering his health, that man will not be grateful to his physician who 
did not first recognise the dangerous nature of his ailment. And so, unless a man has first ascertained the 
defects of his life, and the evil nature of his sins, and made this known by confession from his own lips, he 
cannot be cleansed or acquitted, lest he should be ignorant that what he possesses has been bestowed on 
him by favour, but should consider as his own property what flows from the divine liberality, which idea 
undoubtedly generates arrogance of mind and pride, and finally becomes the cause of the individual’s 
ruin. And this, we must believe, was the case with the devil, who viewed as his own, and not as given him 
by God, the primacy which he held at the time when he was unstained; and thus was fulfilled in him the 
declaration, that “every one who exalteth himself shall be abased.” From which it appears to me that the 
divine mysteries were concealed from the wise and prudent, according to the statement of Scripture, that 
“no flesh should glory before God,” and revealed to children—to those, namely, who, after they have 
become infants and little children, i.e., have returned to the humility and simplicity of children, then make 
progress; and on arriving at perfection, remember that they have obtained their state of happiness, not by 
their own merits, but by the grace and compassion of God. 


13. It is therefore by the sentence of God that he is abandoned who deserves to be so, while over some 
sinners God exercises forbearance; not, however, without a definite principle of action. Nay, the very fact 
that He is long-suffering conduces to the advantage of those very persons, since the soul over which He 
exercises this providential care is immortal; and, as being immortal and everlasting, it is not, although not 
immediately cared for, excluded from salvation, which is postponed to a more convenient time. For 
perhaps it is expedient for those who have been more deeply imbued with the poison of wickedness to 
obtain this salvation at a later period. For as medical men sometimes, although they could quickly cover 
over the scars of wounds, keep back and delay the cure for the present, in the expectation of a better and 
more perfect recovery, knowing that it is more salutary to retard the treatment in the cases of swellings 
caused by wounds, and to allow the malignant humours to flow off for a while, rather than to hasten a 
superficial cure, by shutting up in the veins the poison of a morbid humour, which, excluded from its 
customary outlets, will undoubtedly creep into the inner parts of the limbs, and penetrate to the very 
vitals of the viscera, producing no longer mere disease in the body, but causing destruction to life; so, in 
like manner, God also, who knows the secret things of the heart, and foreknows the future, in much 
forbearance allows certain events to happen, which, coming from without upon men, cause to come forth 
into the light the passions and vices which are concealed within, that by their means those may be 
cleansed and cured who, through great negligence and carelessness, have admitted within themselves the 
roots and seeds of sins, so that, when driven outwards and brought to the surface, they may in a certain 
degree be cast forth and dispersed. And thus, although a man may appear to be afflicted with evils of a 
serious kind, suffering convulsions in all his limbs, he may nevertheless, at some future time, obtain relief 
and a cessation from his trouble; and, after enduring his afflictions to satiety, may, after many sufferings, 
be restored again to his (proper) condition. For God deals with souls not merely with a view to the short 
space of our present life, included within sixty years or more, but with reference to a perpetual and never- 
ending period, exercising His providential care over souls that are immortal, even as He Himself is eternal 
and immortal. For He made the rational nature, which He formed in His own image and likeness, 
incorruptible; and therefore the soul, which is immortal, is not excluded by the shortness of the present 
life from the divine remedies and cures. 


14. But let us take from the Gospels also the similitudes of those things which we have mentioned, in 
which is described a certain rock, having on it a little superficial earth, on which, when a seed falls, it is 
said quickly to spring up; but when sprung up, it withers as the sun ascends in the heavens, and dies 
away, because it did not cast its root deeply into the ground. Now this rock undoubtedly represents the 
human soul, hardened on account of its own negligence, and converted into stone because of its 
wickedness. For God gave no one a stony heart by a creative act; but each individual’s heart is said to 
become stony through his own wickedness and disobedience. As, therefore, if one were to blame a 
husbandman for not casting his seed more quickly upon rocky ground, because seed cast upon other 
rocky soil was seen to spring up speedily, the husbandman would certainly say in reply: “I sow this soil 
more slowly, for this reason, that it may retain the seed which it has received; for it suits this ground to be 
sown somewhat slowly, lest perhaps the crop, having sprouted too rapidly, and coming forth from the 
mere surface of a shallow soil, should be unable to withstand the rays of the sun.” Would not he who 
formerly found fault acquiesce in the reasons and superior knowledge of the husbandman, and approve as 
done on rational grounds what formerly appeared to him as founded on no reason? And in the same way, 
God, the thoroughly skilled husbandman of all His creation, undoubtedly conceals and delays to another 


time those things which we think ought to have obtained health sooner, in order that not the outside of 
things, rather than the inside, may be cured. But if any one now were to object to us that certain seeds do 
even fall upon rocky ground, i.e., on a hard and stony heart, we should answer that even this does not 
happen without the arrangement of Divine Providence; inasmuch as, but for this, it would not be known 
what condemnation was incurred by rashness in hearing and indifference in investigation, nor, certainly, 
what benefit was derived from being trained in an orderly manner. And hence it happens that the soul 
comes to know its defects, and to cast the blame upon itself, and, consistently with this, to reserve and 
submit itself to training, i.e., in order that it may see that its faults must first be removed, and that then it 
must come to receive the instruction of wisdom. As, therefore, souls are innumerable, so also are their 
manners, and purposes, and movements, and appetencies, and incitements different, the variety of which 
can by no means be grasped by the human mind; and therefore to God alone must be left the art, and the 
knowledge, and the power of an arrangement of this kind, as He alone can know both the remedies for 
each individual soul, and measure out the time of its cure. It is He alone then who, as we said, recognises 
the ways of individual men, and determines by what way He ought to lead Pharaoh, that through him His 
name might be named in all the earth, having previously chastised him by many blows, and finally 
drowning him in the sea. By this drowning, however, it is not to be supposed that God’s providence as 
regards Pharaoh was terminated; for we must not imagine, because he was drowned, that therefore he 
had forthwith completely perished: “for in the hand of God are both we and our words; all wisdom, also, 
and knowledge of workmanship,” as Scripture declares. But these points we have discussed according to 
our ability, treating of that chapter of Scripture in which it is said that God hardened the heart of Pharaoh, 
and agreeably to the statement, “He hath mercy on whom He will have mercy, and whom He will He 
hardeneth.” 


15. Let us now look at those passages of Ezekiel where he says, “I will take away from them their stony 
heart, and I will put in them a heart of flesh, that they may walk in My statutes, and keep Mine 
ordinances. For if God, when He pleases, takes away a heart of stone and bestows a heart of flesh, that 
His ordinances may be observed and His commandments may be obeyed, it will then appear that it is not 
in our power to put away wickedness. For the taking away of a stony heart seems to be nothing else than 
the removal of the wickedness by which one is hardened, from whomsoever God pleases to remove it. Nor 
is the bestowal of a heart of flesh, that the precepts of God may be observed and His commandments 
obeyed, any other thing than a man becoming obedient, and no longer resisting the truth, but performing 
works of virtue. If, then, God promises to do this, and if, before He takes away the stony heart, we are 
unable to remove it from ourselves, it follows that it is not in our power, but in God’s only, to cast away 
wickedness. And again, if it is not our doing to form within us a heart of flesh, but the work of God alone, 
it will not be in our power to live virtuously, but it will in everything appear to be a work of divine grace. 
Such are the assertions of those who wish to prove from the authority of Holy Scripture that nothing lies 
in our own power. Now to these we answer, that these passages are not to be so understood, but in the 
following manner. Take the case of one who was ignorant and untaught, and who, feeling the disgrace of 
his ignorance, should, driven either by an exhortation from some person, or incited by a desire to emulate 
other wise men, hand himself over to one by whom he is assured that he will be carefully trained and 
competently instructed. If he, then, who had formerly hardened himself in ignorance, yield himself, as we 
have said, with full purpose of mind to a master, and promise to obey him in all things, the master, on 
seeing clearly the resolute nature of his determination, will appropriately promise to take away all 
ignorance, and to implant knowledge within his mind; not that he undertakes to do this if the disciple 
refuse or resist his efforts, but only on his offering and binding himself to obedience in all things. So also 
the Word of God promises to those who draw near to Him, that He will take away their stony heart, not 
indeed from those who do not listen to His word, but from those who receive the precepts of His teaching; 
as in the Gospels we find the sick approaching the Saviour, asking to receive health, and thus at last be 
cured. And in order that the blind might be healed and regain their sight, their part consisted in making 
supplication to the Saviour, and in believing that their cure could be effected by Him; while His part, on 
the other hand, lay in restoring to them the power of vision. And in this way also does the Word of God 
promise to bestow instruction by taking away the stony heart, i.e., by the removal of wickedness, that so 
men may be able to walk in the divine precepts, and observe the commandments of the law. 


16. There is next brought before us that declaration uttered by the Saviour in the Gospel: “That seeing 
they may see, and not perceive; and hearing they may hear, and not understand; lest they should happen 
to be converted, and their sins be forgiven them.” On which our opponent will remark: “If those who shall 
hear more distinctly are by all means to be corrected and converted, and converted in such a manner as 
to be worthy of receiving the remission of sins, and if it be not in their own power to hear the word 
distinctly, but if it depend on the Instructor to teach more openly and distinctly, while he declares that he 
does not proclaim to them the word with clearness, lest they should perhaps hear and understand, and be 
converted, and be saved, it will follow, certainly, that their salvation is not dependent upon themselves. 
And if this be so, then we have no free-will either as regards salvation or destruction.” Now were it not for 
the words that are added, “Lest perhaps they should be converted, and their sins be forgiven them,” we 
might be more inclined to return the answer, that the Saviour was unwilling that those individuals whom 
He foresaw would not become good, should understand the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, and that 
therefore He spoke to them in parables; but as that addition follows, “Lest perhaps they should be 
converted, and their sins be forgiven them,” the explanation is rendered more difficult. And, in the first 
place, we have to notice what defence this passage furnishes against those heretics who are accustomed 


to hunt out of the Old Testament any expressions which seem, according to their view, to predicate 
severity and cruelty of God the Creator, as when He is described as being affected with the feeling of 
vengeance or punishment, or by any of those emotions, however named, from which they deny the 
existence of goodness in the Creator; for they do not judge of the Gospels with the same mind and 
feelings, and do not observe whether any such statements are found in them as they condemn and 
censure in the Old Testament. For manifestly, in the passage referred to, the Saviour is shown, as they 
themselves admit, not to speak distinctly, for this very reason, that men may not be converted, and when 
converted, receive the remission of sins. Now, if the words be understood according to the letter merely, 
nothing less, certainly, will be contained in them than in those passages which they find fault with in the 
Old Testament. And if they are of opinion that any expressions occurring in such a connection in the New 
Testament stand in need of explanation, it will necessarily follow that those also occurring in the Old 
Testament, which are the subject of censure, may be freed from aspersion by an explanation of a similar 
kind, so that by such means the passages found in both Testaments may be shown to proceed from one 
and the same God. But let us return, as we best may, to the question proposed. 


17. We said formerly, when discussing the case of Pharaoh, that sometimes it does not lead to good results 
for a man to be cured too quickly, especially if the disease, being shut up within the inner parts of the 
body, rage with greater fierceness. Whence God, who is acquainted with secret things, and knows all 
things before they happen, in His great goodness delays the cure of such, and postpones their recovery to 
a remoter period, and, so to speak, cures them by not curing them, lest a too favourable state of health 
should render them incurable. It is therefore possible that, in the case of those to whom, as being 
“without,” the words of our Lord and Saviour were addressed, He, seeing from His scrutiny of the hearts 
and reins that they were not yet able to receive teaching of a clearer type, veiled by the covering of 
language the meaning of the profounder mysteries, lest perhaps, being rapidly converted and healed, i.e., 
having quickly obtained the remission of their sins, they should again easily slide back into the same 
disease which they had found could be healed without any difficulty. For if this be the case, no one can 
doubt that the punishment is doubled, and the amount of wickedness increased; since not only are the 
sins which had appeared to be forgiven repeated, but the court of virtue also is desecrated when trodden 
by deceitful and polluted beings, filled within with hidden wickedness. And what remedy can there ever be 
for those who, after eating the impure and filthy food of wickedness, have tasted the pleasantness of 
virtue, and received its sweetness into their mouths, and yet have again betaken themselves to the deadly 
and poisonous provision of sin? And who doubts that it is better for delay and a temporary abandonment 
to occur, in order that if, at some future time, they should happen to be satiated with wickedness, and the 
filth with which they are now delighted should become loathsome, the word of God may at last be 
appropriately made clear to them, and that which is holy be not given to the dogs, nor pearls be cast 
before swine, which will trample them under foot, and turn, moreover, and rend and assault those who 
have proclaimed to them the word of God? These, then, are they who are said to be “without,” 
undoubtedly by way of contrast with those who are said to be “within,” and to hear the word of God with 
greater clearness. And yet those who are “without” do hear the word, although it is covered by parables, 
and overshadowed by proverbs. There are others, also, besides those who are without, who are called 
Tyrians, and who do not hear at all, respecting whom the Saviour knew that they would have repented 
long ago, sitting in sackcloth and ashes, if the miracles performed among others had been done amongst 
them, and yet these do not hear those things which are heard even by those who are “without:” and I 
believe, for this reason, that the rank of such in wickedness was far lower and worse than that of those 
who are said to be “without,” i.e., who are not far from those who are within, and who have deserved to 
hear the word, although in parables; and because, perhaps, their cure was delayed to that time when it 
will be more tolerable for them on the day of judgment, than for those before whom those miracles which 
are recorded were performed, that so at last, being then relieved from the weight of their sins, they may 
enter with more ease and power of endurance upon the way of safety. And this is a point which I wish 
impressed upon those who peruse these pages, that with respect to topics of such difficulty and obscurity 
we use our utmost endeavour, not so much to ascertain clearly the solutions of the questions (for every 
one will do this as the Spirit gives him utterance), as to maintain the rule of faith in the most 
unmistakeable manner, by striving to show that the providence of God, which equitably administers all 
things, governs also immortal souls on the justest principles, (conferring rewards) according to the merits 
and motives of each individual; the present economy of things not being confined within the life of this 
world, but the pre-existing state of merit always furnishing the ground for the state that is to follow, and 
thus by an eternal and immutable law of equity, and by the controlling influence of Divine Providence, the 
immortal soul is brought to the summit of perfection. If one, however, were to object to our statement, 
that the word of preaching was purposely put aside by certain men of wicked and worthless character, 
and (were to inquire) why the word was preached to those over whom the Tyrians, who were certainly 
despised, are preferred in comparison (by which proceeding, certainly, their wickedness was increased, 
and their condemnation rendered more severe, that they should hear the word who were not to believe it), 
they must be answered in the following manner: God, who is the Creator of the minds of all men, 
foreseeing complaints against His providence, especially on the part of those who say, “How could we 
believe when we neither beheld those things which others saw, nor heard those words which were 
preached to others? in so far is the blame removed from us, since they to whom the word was announced, 
and the signs manifested, made no delay whatever, but became believers, overpowered by the very force 
of the miracles;” wishing to destroy the grounds for complaints of this kind, and to show that it was no 
concealment of Divine Providence, but the determination of the human mind which was the cause of their 


ruin, bestowed the grace of His benefits even upon the unworthy and the unbelieving, that every mouth 
might indeed be shut, and that the mind of man might know that all the deficiency was on its own part, 
and none on that of God; and that it may, at the same time, be understood and recognised that he receives 
a heavier sentence of condemnation who has despised the divine benefits conferred upon him than he who 
has not deserved to obtain or hear them, and that it is a peculiarity of divine compassion, and a mark of 
the extreme justice of its administration, that it sometimes conceals from certain individuals the 
opportunity of either seeing or hearing the mysteries of divine power, lest, after beholding the power of 
the miracles, and recognising and hearing the mysteries of its wisdom, they should, on treating them with 
contempt and indifference, be punished with greater severity for their impiety. 


18. Let us now look to the expression, “It is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God 
that showeth mercy.” For our opponents assert, that if it does not depend upon him that willeth, nor on 
him that runneth, but on God that showeth mercy, that a man be saved, our salvation is not in our own 
power. For our nature is such as to admit of our either being saved or not, or else our salvation rests 
solely on the will of Him who, if He wills it, shows mercy, and confers salvation. Now let us inquire, in the 
first place, of such persons, whether to desire blessings be a good or evil act; and whether to hasten after 
good as a final aim be worthy of praise. If they were to answer that such a procedure was deserving of 
censure, they would evidently be mad; for all holy men both desire blessings and run after them, and 
certainly are not blameworthy. How, then, is it that he who is not saved, if he be of an evil nature, desires 
blessing, and runs after them, but does not find them? For they say that a bad tree does not bring forth 
good fruits, whereas it is a good fruit to desire blessings. And how is the fruit of a bad tree good? And if 
they assert that to desire blessings, and to run after them, is an act of indifference, i.e., neither good nor 
bad, we shall reply, that if it be an indifferent act to desire blessings, and to run after them, then the 
opposite of that will also be an indifferent act, viz., to desire evils, and to run after them; whereas it is 
certain that it is not an indifferent act to desire evils, and to run after them, but one that is manifestly 
wicked. It is established, then, that to desire and follow after blessings is not an indifferent, but a virtuous 
proceeding. 


Having now repelled these objections by the answer which we have given, let us hasten on to the 
discussion of the subject itself, in which it is said, “It is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, 
but of God that showeth mercy.” In the book of Psalms—in the Songs of Degrees, which are ascribed to 
Solomon—the following statement occurs: “Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build 
it; except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.” By which words he does not indeed 
indicate that we should cease from building or watching over the safe keeping of that city which is within 
us; but what he points out is this, that whatever is built without God, and whatever is guarded without 
him, is built in vain, and guarded to no purpose. For in all things that are well built and well protected, the 
Lord is held to be the cause either of the building or of its protection. As if, e.g., we were to behold some 
magnificent structure and mass of splendid building reared with beauteous architectural skill, would we 
not justly and deservedly say that such was built not by human power, but by divine help and might? And 
yet from such a statement it will not be meant that the labour and industry of human effort were inactive, 
and effected nothing at all. Or again, if we were to see some city surrounded by a severe blockade of the 
enemy, in which threatening engines were brought against the walls, and the place hard pressed by a 
vallum, and weapons, and fire, and all the instruments of war, by which destruction is prepared, would we 
not rightly and deservedly say, if the enemy were repelled and put to flight, that the deliverance had been 
wrought for the liberated city by God? And yet we would not mean, by so speaking, that either the 
vigilance of the sentinels, or the alertness of the young men, or the protection of the guards, had been 
wanting. And the apostle also must be understood in a similar manner, because the human will alone is 
not sufficient to obtain salvation; nor is any mortal running able to win the heavenly (rewards), and to 
obtain the prize of our high calling of God in Christ Jesus, unless this very good will of ours, and ready 
purpose, and whatever that diligence within us may be, be aided or furnished with divine help. And 
therefore most logically did the apostle say, that “it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but 
of God that showeth mercy;” in the same manner as if we were to say of agriculture what is actually 
written: “I planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the increase. So then neither is he that planteth 
anything, neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the increase.” As, therefore, when a field has 
brought good and rich crops to perfect maturity, no one would piously and logically assert that the 
husbandman had made those fruits, but would acknowledge that they had been produced by God; so also 
is our own perfection brought about, not indeed by our remaining inactive and idle, (but by some activity 
on our part): and yet the consummation of it will not be ascribed to us, but to God, who is the first and 
chief cause of the work. So, when a ship has overcome the dangers of the sea, although the result be 
accomplished by great labour on the part of the sailors, and by the aid of all the art of navigation, and by 
the zeal and carefulness of the pilot, and by the favouring influence of the breezes, and the careful 
observation of the signs of the stars, no one in his sound senses would ascribe the safety of the vessel, 
when, after being tossed by the waves, and wearied by the billows, it has at last reached the harbour in 
safety, to anything else than to the mercy of God. Not even the sailors or pilot venture to say, “I have 
saved the ship,” but they refer all to the mercy of God; not that they feel that they have contributed no 
skill or labour to save the ship, but because they know that while they contributed the labour, the safety of 
the vessel was ensured by God. So also in the race of our life we ourselves must expend labour, and bring 
diligence and zeal to bear; but it is from God that salvation is to be hoped for as the fruit of our labour. 
Otherwise, if God demand none of our labour, His commandments will appear to be superfluous. In vain, 


also, does Paul blame some for having fallen from the truth, and praise others for abiding in the faith; and 
to no purpose does he deliver certain precepts and institutions to the Churches: in vain, also, do we 
ourselves either desire or run after what is good. But it is certain that these things are not done in vain; 
and it is certain that neither do the apostles give instructions in vain, nor the Lord enact laws without a 
reason. It follows, therefore, that we declare it to be in vain, rather, for the heretics to speak evil of these 
good declarations. 


19. After this there followed this point, that “to will and to do are of God.” Our opponents maintain that if 
to will be of God, and if to do be of Him, or if, whether we act or desire well or ill, it be of God, then in that 
case we are not possessed of free-will. Now to this we have to answer, that the words of the apostle do not 
say that to will evil is of God, or that to will good is of Him; nor that to do good or evil is of God; but his 
statement is a general one, that to will and to do are of God. For as we have from God this very quality, 
that we are men, that we breathe, that we move; so also we have from God (the faculty) by which we will, 
as if we were to say that our power of motion is from God, or that the performing of these duties by the 
individual members, and their movements, are from God. From which, certainly, I do not understand this, 
that because the hand moves, e.g., to punish unjustly, or to commit an act of theft, the act is of God, but 
only that the power of motion is from God; while it is our duty to turn those movements, the power of 
executing which we have from God, either to purposes of good or evil. And so what the apostle says is, 
that we receive indeed the power of volition, but that we misuse the will either to good or evil desires. Ina 
similar way, also, we must judge of results. 


20. But with respect to the declaration of the apostle, “Therefore hath He mercy on whom He will have 
mercy, and whom He will He hardeneth. Thou wilt say then unto me, Why doth He yet find fault? For who 
hath resisted His will? Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against God? Shall the thing formed say 
to him that formed it, Why hast thou made me thus? Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the same 
lump to make one vessel unto honour, and another unto dishonour?” Some one will perhaps say, that as 
the potter out of the same lump makes some vessels to honour, and others to dishonour, so God creates 
some men for perdition, and others for salvation; and that it is not therefore in our own power either to be 
saved or to perish; by which reasoning we appear not to be possessed of free-will. We must answer those 
who are of this opinion with the question, Whether it is possible for the apostle to contradict himself? And 
if this cannot be imagined of an apostle, how shall he appear, according to them, to be just in blaming 
those who committed fornication in Corinth, or those who sinned, and did not repent of their unchastity, 
and fornication, and uncleanness, which they had committed? How, also, does he greatly praise those who 
acted rightly, like the house of Onesiphorus, saying, “The Lord give mercy to the house of Onesiphorus; 
for he oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chain: but, when he had come to Rome, he sought me 
out very diligently, and found me. The Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy of the Lord in that 
day.” Now it is not consistent with apostolic gravity to blame him who is worthy of blame, i.e., who has 
sinned, and greatly to praise him who is deserving of praise for his good works; and again, as if it were in 
no one’s power to do any good or evil, to say that it was the Creator’s doing that every one should act 
virtuously or wickedly, seeing He makes one vessel to honour, and another to dishonour. And how can he 
add that statement, “We must all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one of us may 
receive in his body, according to what he hath done, whether it be good or bad?” For what reward of good 
will be conferred on him who could not commit evil, being formed by the Creator to that very end? or 
what punishment will deservedly be inflicted on him who was unable to do good in consequence of the 
creative act of his Maker? Then, again, how is not this opposed to that other declaration elsewhere, that 
“in a great house there are not only vessels of gold and silver, but also of wood and of earth, and some to 
honour, and some to dishonour. If a man therefore purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel unto 
honour, sanctified, and meet for the Master’s use, prepared unto every good work.” He, accordingly, who 
purges himself, is made a vessel unto honour, while he who has disdained to cleanse himself from his 
impurity is made a vessel unto dishonour. From such declarations, in my opinion, the cause of our actions 
can in no degree be referred to the Creator. For God the Creator makes a certain vessel unto honour, and 
other vessels to dishonour; but that vessel which has cleansed itself from all impurity He makes a vessel 
unto honour, while that which has stained itself with the filth of vice He makes a vessel unto dishonour. 
The conclusion from which, accordingly, is this, that the cause of each one’s actions is a pre-existing one; 
and then every one, according to his deserts, is made by God either a vessel unto honour or dishonour. 
Therefore every individual vessel has furnished to its Creator out of itself the causes and occasions of its 
being formed by Him to be either a vessel unto honour or one unto dishonour. And if the assertion appear 
correct, as it certainly is, and in harmony with all piety, that it is due to previous causes that every vessel 
be prepared by God either to honour or to dishonour, it does not appear absurd that, in discussing 
remoter causes in the same order, and in the same method, we should come to the same conclusion 
respecting the nature of souls, and (believe) that this was the reason why Jacob was beloved before he 
was born into this world, and Esau hated, while he still was contained in the womb of his mother. 


21. Nay, that very declaration, that from the same lump a vessel is formed both to honour and to 
dishonour, will not push us hard; for we assert that the nature of all rational souls is the same, as one 
lump of clay is described as being under the treatment of the potter. Seeing, then, the nature of rational 
creatures is one, God, according to the previous grounds of merit, created and formed out of it, as the 
potter out of the one lump, some persons to honour and others to dishonour. Now, as regards the 
language of the apostle, which he utters as if in a tone of censure, “Nay but, O man, who art thou that 


repliest against God?” he means, I think, to point out that such a censure does not refer to any believer 
who lives rightly and justly, and who has confidence in God, i.e., to such an one as Moses was, of whom 
Scripture says that “Moses spake, and God answered him by a voice;” and as God answered Moses, so 
also does every saint answer God. But he who is an unbeliever, and loses confidence in answering before 
God owing to the unworthiness of his life and conversation, and who, in relation to these matters, does not 
seek to learn and make progress, but to oppose and resist, and who, to speak more plainly, is such an one 
as to be able to say those words which the apostle indicates, when he says, “Why, then, does He yet find 
fault? for who will resist His will?”—to such an one may the censure of the apostle rightly be directed, 
“Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against God?” This censure accordingly applies not to 
believers and saints, but to unbelievers and wicked men. 


Now, to those who introduce souls of different natures, and who turn this declaration of the apostle to the 
support of their own opinion, we have to reply as follows: If even they are agreed as to what the apostle 
says, that out of the one lump are formed both those who are made to honour and those who are made to 
dishonour, whom they term of a nature that is to be saved and destroyed, there will then be no longer 
souls of different natures, but one nature for all. And if they admit that one and the same potter may 
undoubtedly denote one Creator, there will not be different creators either of those who are saved, or of 
those who perish. Now, truly, let them choose whether they will have a good Creator to be intended who 
creates bad and ruined men, or one who is not good, who creates good men and those who are prepared 
to honour. For the necessity of returning an answer will extort from them one of these two alternatives. 
But according to our declaration, whereby we say that it is owing to preceding causes that God makes 
vessels either to honour or to dishonour, the approval of God’s justice is in no respect limited. For it is 
possible that this vessel, which owing to previous causes was made in this world to honour, may, if it 
behave negligently, be converted in another world, according to the deserts of its conduct, into a vessel 
unto dishonour: as again, if any one, owing to preceding causes, was formed by his Creator in this life a 
vessel unto dishonour, and shall mend his ways and cleanse himself from all filth and vice, he may, in the 
new world, be made a vessel to honour, sanctified and useful, and prepared unto every good work. Finally, 
those who were formed by God in this world to be Israelites, and who have lived a life unworthy of the 
nobility of their race, and have fallen away from the grandeur of their descent, will, in the world to come, 
in a certain degree be converted, on account of their unbelief, from vessels of honour into vessels of 
dishonour; while, on the other hand, many who in this life were reckoned among Egyptian or Idumean 
vessels, having adopted the faith and practice of Israelites, when they shall have done the works of 
Israelites, and shall have entered the Church of the Lord, will exist as vessels of honour in the revelation 
of the sons of God. From which it is more agreeable to the rule of piety to believe that every rational 
being, according to his purpose and manner of life, is converted, sometimes from bad to good, and falls 
away sometimes from good to bad: that some abide in good, and others advance to a better condition, and 
always ascend to higher things, until they reach the highest grade of all; while others, again, remain in 
evil, or, if the wickedness within them begin to spread itself further, they descend to a worse condition, 
and sink into the lowest depth of wickedness. Whence also we must suppose that it is possible there may 
be some who began at first indeed with small offences, but who have poured out wickedness to such a 
degree, and attained such proficiency in evil, that in the measure of their wickedness they are equal even 
to the opposing powers: and again, if, by means of many severe administrations of punishment, they are 
able at some future time to recover their senses, and gradually attempt to find healing for their wounds, 
they may, on ceasing from their wickedness, be restored to a state of goodness. Whence we are of opinion 
that, seeing the soul, as we have frequently said, is immortal and eternal, it is possible that, in the many 
and endless periods of duration in the immeasurable and different worlds, it may descend from the 
highest good to the lowest evil, or be restored from the lowest evil to the highest good. 


22. But since the words of the apostle, in what he says regarding vessels of honour or dishonour, that “if a 
man therefore purge himself, he will be a vessel unto honour, sanctified and meet for the Master’s service, 
and prepared unto every good work,” appear to place nothing in the power of God, but all in ourselves; 
while in those in which he declares that “the potter hath power over the clay, to make of the same lump 
one vessel to honour, another to dishonour,” he seems to refer the whole to God,—it is not to be 
understood that those statements are contradictory, but the two meanings are to be reduced to 
agreement, and one signification must be drawn from both, viz., that we are not to suppose either that 
those things which are in our own power can be done without the help of God, or that those which are in 
God’s hand can be brought to completion without the intervention of our acts, and desires, and intention; 
because we have it not in our own power so to will or do anything, as not to know that this very faculty, by 
which we are able to will or to do, was bestowed on us by God, according to the distinction which we 
indicated above. Or again, when God forms vessels, some to honour and others to dishonour, we are to 
suppose that He does not regard either our wills, or our purposes, or our deserts, to be the causes of the 
honour or dishonour, as if they were a sort of matter from which He may form the vessel of each one of us 
either to honour or to dishonour; whereas the very movement of the soul itself, or the purpose of the 
understanding, may of itself suggest to him, who is not unaware of his heart and the thoughts of his mind, 
whether his vessel ought to be formed to honour or to dishonour. But let these points suffice, which we 
have discussed as we best could, regarding the questions connected with the freedom of the will. 


Translation from the Greek. 


CHAPTER I 


ON THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL, WITH AN EXPLANATION AND INTERPRETATION OF THOSE STATEMENTS OF 
SCRIPTURE WHICH APPEAR TO NULLIFY IT 


1. Since in the preaching of the Church there is included the doctrine respecting a just judgment of God, 
which, when believed to be true, incites those who hear it to live virtuously, and to shun sin by all means, 
inasmuch as they manifestly acknowledge that things worthy of praise and blame are within our own 
power, come and let us discuss by themselves a few points regarding the freedom of the will—a question 
of all others most necessary. And that we may understand what the freedom of the will is, it is necessary 
to unfold the conception of it, that this being declared with precision, the subject may be placed before us. 


2. Of things that move, some have the cause of their motion within themselves; others, again, are moved 
only from without. Now only portable things are moved from without, such as pieces of wood, and stones, 
and all matter that is held together by their constitution alone. And let that view be removed from 
consideration which calls the flux of bodies motion, since it is not needed for our present purpose. But 
animals and plants have the cause of their motion within themselves, and in general whatever is held 
together by nature and a soul, to which class of things they say that metals also belong. And besides 
these, fire too is self-moved, and perhaps also fountains of water. Now, of those things which have the 
cause of their movement within themselves, some, they say, are moved out of themselves, others from 
themselves: things without life, out of themselves; animate things, from themselves. For animate things 
are moved from themselves, a phantasy springing up in them which incites to effort. And again, in certain 
animals phantasies are formed which call forth an effort, the nature of the phantasy stirring up the effort 
in an orderly manner, as in the spider is formed the phantasy of weaving; and the attempt to weave 
follows, the nature of its phantasy inciting the insect in an orderly manner to this alone. And besides its 
phantasial nature, nothing else is believed to belong to the insect. And in the bee there is formed the 
phantasy to produce wax. 


3. The rational animal, however, has, in addition to its phantasial nature, also reason, which judges the 
phantasies, and disapproves of some and accepts others, in order that the animal may be led according to 
them. Therefore, since there are in the nature of reason aids towards the contemplation of virtue and vice, 
by following which, after beholding good and evil, we select the one and avoid the other, we are deserving 
of praise when we give ourselves to the practice of virtue, and censurable when we do the reverse. We 
must not, however, be ignorant that the greater part of the nature assigned to all things is a varying 
quantity among animals, both in a greater and a less degree; so that the instinct in hunting-dogs and in 
war-horses approaches somehow, so to speak, to the faculty of reason. Now, to fall under some one of 
those external causes which stir up within us this phantasy or that, is confessedly not one of those things 
that are dependent upon ourselves; but to determine that we shall use the occurrence in this way or 
differently, is the prerogative of nothing else than of the reason within us, which, as occasion offers, 
arouses us towards efforts inciting to what is virtuous and becoming, or turns us aside to what is the 
reverse. 


4. But if any one maintain that this very external cause is of such a nature that it is impossible to resist it 
when it comes in such a way, let him turn his attention to his own feelings and movements, (and see) 
whether there is not an approval, and assent, and inclination of the controlling principle towards some 
object on account of some specious arguments. For, to take an instance, a woman who has appeared 
before a man that has determined to be chaste, and to refrain from carnal intercourse, and who has 
incited him to act contrary to his purpose, is not a perfect cause of annulling his determination. For, being 
altogether pleased with the luxury and allurement of the pleasure, and not wishing to resist it, or to keep 
his purpose, he commits an act of licentiousness. Another man, again (when the same things have 
happened to him who has received more instruction, and has disciplined himself ), encounters, indeed, 
allurements and enticements; but his reason, as being strengthened to a higher point, and carefully 
trained, and confirmed in its views towards a virtuous course, or being near to confirmation, repels the 
incitement, and extinguishes the desire. 


5. Such being the case, to say that we are moved from without, and to put away the blame from ourselves, 
by declaring that we are like to pieces of wood and stones, which are dragged about by those causes that 
act upon them from without, is neither true nor in conformity with reason, but is the statement of him who 
wishes to destroy the conception of free-will. For if we were to ask such an one what was free-will, he 
would say that it consisted in this, that when purposing to do some thing, no external cause came inciting 
to the reverse. But to blame, on the other hand, the mere constitution of the body, is absurd; for the 
disciplinary reason, taking hold of those who are most intemperate and savage (if they will follow her 
exhortation), effects a transformation, so that the alteration and change for the better is most extensive,— 
the most licentious men frequently becoming better than those who formerly did not seem to be such by 
nature; and the most savage men passing into such a state of mildness, that those persons who never at 
any time were so savage as they were, appear savage in comparison, so great a degree of gentleness 
having been produced within them. And we see other men, most steady and respectable, driven from their 
state of respectability and steadiness by intercourse with evil customs, so as to fall into habits of 
licentiousness, often beginning their wickedness in middle age, and plunging into disorder after the 
period of youth has passed, which, so far as its nature is concerned, is unstable. Reason, therefore, 


demonstrates that external events do not depend on us, but that it is our own business to use them in this 
way or the opposite, having received reason as a judge and an investigator of the manner in which we 
ought to meet those events that come from without. 


6. Now, that it is our business to live virtuously, and that God asks this of us, as not being dependent on 
Him nor on any other, nor, as some think, upon fate, but as being our own doing, the prophet Micah will 
prove when he says: “If it has been announced to thee, O man, what is good, or what does the Lord 
require of thee, except to do justice and to love mercy?” Moses also: “I have placed before thy face the 
way of life, and the way of death: choose what is good, and walk in it.” Isaiah too: “If you are willing, and 
hear me, ye shall eat the good of the land; but if ye be unwilling, and will not hear me, the sword will 
consume you: for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” And in the Psalms: “If My people had heard Me, 
and Israel had walked in My ways, I would have humbled their enemies to nothing, and laid My hand upon 
those that afflicted them;” showing that it was in the power of His people to hear and to walk in the ways 
of God. And the Saviour also, when He commands, “But I say unto you, Resist not evil;” and, “Whosoever 
shall be angry with his brother, shall be in danger of the judgment;” and, “Whosoever shall look upon a 
woman to lust after her, hath already committed adultery with her in his heart;” and by any other 
commandment which He gives, declares that it lies with ourselves to keep what is enjoined, and that we 
shall reasonably be liable to condemnation if we transgress. And therefore He says in addition: “He that 
heareth My words, and doeth them, shall be likened to a prudent man, who built his house upon a rock,” 
etc., etc.; “while he that heareth them, but doeth them not, is like a foolish man, who built his house upon 
the sand,” etc. And when He says to those on His right hand, “Come, ye blessed of My Father,” etc.; “for I 
was an hungered, and ye gave Me to eat; I was athirst, and ye gave Me to drink,” it is exceedingly 
manifest that He gives the promises to these as being deserving of praise. But, on the contrary, to the 
others, as being censurable in comparison with them, He says, “Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire!” 
And let us observe how Paul also converses with us as having freedom of will, and as being ourselves the 
cause of ruin or salvation, when he says, “Dost thou despise the riches of His goodness, and of His 
patience, and of His long-suffering; not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance? 
But, according to thy hardness and impenitent heart, thou art treasuring up for thyself wrath on the day 
of wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of God; who will render to every one according to his 
works: to those who, by patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory and immortality, eternal life; 
while to those who are contentious, and believe not the truth, but who believe iniquity, anger, wrath, 
tribulation, and distress, on every soul of man that worketh evil; on the Jew first, and on the Greek: but 
glory, and honour, and peace to every one that worketh good; to the Jew first, and to the Greek.” There 
are, indeed, innumerable passages in the Scriptures which establish with exceeding clearness the 
existence of freedom of will. 


7. But, since certain declarations of the Old Testament and of the New lead to the opposite conclusion— 
namely, that it does not depend on ourselves to keep the commandments and to be saved, or to transgress 
them and to be lost—let us adduce them one by one, and see the explanations of them, in order that from 
those which we adduce, any one selecting in a similar way all the passages that seem to nullify free-will, 
may consider what is said about them by way of explanation. And now, the statements regarding Pharaoh 
have troubled many, respecting whom God declared several times, “I will harden Pharaoh’s heart.” For if 
he is hardened by God, and commits sin in consequence of being hardened, he is not the cause of sin to 
himself; and if so, then neither does Pharaoh possess free-will. And some one will say that, in a similar 
way, they who perish have not free-will, and will not perish of themselves. The declaration also in Ezekiel, 
“T will take away their stony hearts, and will put in them hearts of flesh, that they may walk in My 
precepts, and keep My commandments,” might lead one to think that it was God who gave the power to 
walk in His commandments, and to keep His precepts, by His withdrawing the hindrance—the stony 
heart, and implanting a better—a heart of flesh. And let us look also at the passage in the Gospel—the 
answer which the Saviour returns to those who inquired why He spake to the multitude in parables. His 
words are: “That seeing they might not see; and hearing they may hear, and not understand; lest they 
should be converted, and their sins be forgiven them.” The passage also in Paul: “It is not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.” The declarations, too, in other places, 
that “both to will and to do are of God;” “that God hath mercy upon whom He will have mercy, and whom 
He will He hardeneth. Thou wilt say then, Why doth He yet find fault? For who hath resisted His will?” 
“The persuasion is of Him that calleth, and not of us.” “Nay, O man, who art thou that repliest against 
God? Shall the thing formed say to him that hath formed it, Why hast thou made me thus? Hath not the 
potter power over the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto honour, and another unto 
dishonour?” Now these passages are sufficient of themselves to trouble the multitude, as if man were not 
possessed of free-will, but as if it were God who saves and destroys whom He will. 


8. Let us begin, then, with what is said about Pharaoh—that he was hardened by God, that he might not 
send away the people; along with which will be examined also the statement of the apostle, “Therefore 
hath He mercy on whom He will have mercy, and whom He will He hardeneth.” And certain of those who 
hold different opinions misuse these passages, themselves also almost destroying free-will by introducing 
ruined natures incapable of salvation, and others saved which it is impossible can be lost; and Pharaoh, 
they say, as being of a ruined nature, is therefore hardened by God, who has mercy upon the spiritual, but 
hardens the earthly. Let us see now what they mean. For we shall ask them if Pharaoh was of an earthy 
nature; and when they answer, we shall say that he who is of an earthy nature is altogether disobedient to 


God: but if disobedient, what need is there of his heart being hardened, and that not once, but frequently? 
Unless perhaps, since it was possible for him to obey (in which case he would certainly have obeyed, as 
not being earthy, when hard pressed by the signs and wonders), God needs him to be disobedient to a 
greater degree, in order that He may manifest His mighty deeds for the salvation of the multitude, and 
therefore hardens his heart. This will be our answer to them in the first place, in order to overturn their 
supposition that Pharaoh was of a ruined nature. And the same reply must be given to them with respect 
to the statement of the apostle. For whom does God harden? Those who perish, as if they would obey 
unless they were hardened, or manifestly those who would be saved because they are not of a ruined 
nature. And on whom has He mercy? Is it on those who are to be saved? And how is there need of a 
second mercy for those who have been prepared once for salvation, and who will by all means become 
blessed on account of their nature? Unless perhaps, since they are capable of incurring destruction, if 
they did not receive mercy, they will obtain mercy, in order that they may not incur that destruction of 
which they are capable, but may be in the condition of those who are saved. And this is our answer to 
such persons. 


9. But to those who think they understand the term “hardened,” we must address the inquiry, What do 
they mean by saying that God, by His working, hardens the heart, and with what purpose does He do this? 
For let them observe the conception of a God who is in reality just and good; but if they will not allow this, 
let it be conceded to them for the present that He is just; and let them show how the good and just God, or 
the just God only, appears to be just, in hardening the heart of him who perishes because of his being 
hardened: and how the just God becomes the cause of destruction and disobedience, when men are 
chastened by Him on account of their hardness and disobedience. And why does He find fault with him, 
saying, “Thou wilt not let My people go;” “Lo, I will smite all the first-born in Egypt, even thy first-born;” 
and whatever else is recorded as spoken from God to Pharaoh through the intervention of Moses? For he 
who believes that the Scriptures are true, and that God is just, must necessarily endeavour, if he be 
honest, to show how God, in using such expressions, may be distinctly understood to be just. But if any 
one should stand, declaring with uncovered head that the Creator of the world was inclined to 
wickedness, we should need other words to answer them. 


10. But since they say that they regard Him as a just God, and we as one who is at the same time good 
and just, let us consider how the good and just God could harden the heart of Pharaoh. See, then, 
whether, by an illustration used by the apostle in the Epistle to the Hebrews, we are able to prove that by 
one operation God has mercy upon one man while He hardens another, although not intending to harden; 
but, (although) having a good purpose, hardening follows as a result of the inherent principle of 
wickedness in such persons, and so He is said to harden him who is hardened. “The earth,” he says, 
“which drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them for whom it is 
dressed, receiveth blessing from God; but that which beareth thorns and briers is rejected, and is nigh to 
cursing, whose end is to be burned.” As respects the rain, then, there is one operation; and there being 
one operation as regards the rain, the ground which is cultivated produces fruit, while that which is 
neglected and is barren produces thorns. Now, it might seem profane for Him who rains to say, “I 
produced the fruits, and the thorns that are in the earth;” and yet, although profane, it is true. For, had 
rain not fallen, there would have been neither fruits nor thorns; but, having fallen at the proper time and 
in moderation, both were produced. The ground, now, which drank in the rain which often fell upon it, and 
yet produced thorns and briers, is rejected and nigh to cursing. The blessing, then, of the rain descended 
even upon the inferior land; but it, being neglected and uncultivated, yielded thorns and thistles. In the 
same way, therefore, the wonderful works also done by God are, as it were, the rain; while the differing 
purposes are, as it were, the cultivated and neglected land, being (yet), like earth, of one nature. 


11. And as if the sun, uttering a voice, were to say, “I liquefy and dry up,” liquefaction and drying up being 
opposite things, he would not speak falsely as regards the point in question; wax being melted and mud 
being dried by the same heat; so the same operation, which was performed through the instrumentality of 
Moses, proved the hardness of Pharaoh on the one hand, the result of his wickedness, and the yielding of 
the mixed Egyptian multitude who took their departure with the Hebrews. And the brief statement that 
the heart of Pharaoh was softened, as it were, when he said, “But ye shall not go far: ye will go a three 
days’ journey, and leave your wives,” and anything else which he said, yielding little by little before the 
signs, proves that the wonders made some impression even upon him, but did not accomplish all (that 
they might). Yet even this would not have happened, if that which is supposed by the many—the hardening 
of Pharaoh’s heart—had been produced by God Himself. And it is not absurd to soften down such 
expressions agreeably to common usage: for good masters often say to their slaves, when spoiled by their 
kindness and forbearance, “I have made you bad, and I am to blame for offences of such enormity.” For we 
must attend to the character and force of the phrase, and not argue sophistically, disregarding the 
meaning of the expression. Paul accordingly, having examined these points clearly, says to the sinner: “Or 
despisest thou the riches of His goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering; not knowing that the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance? but, after thy hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest up 
unto thyself wrath against the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of God.” Now, let 
what the apostle says to the sinner be addressed to Pharaoh, and then the announcements made to him 
will be understood to have been made with peculiar fitness, as to one who, according to his hardness and 
unrepentant heart, was treasuring up to himself wrath; seeing that his hardness would not have been 
proved nor made manifest unless miracles had been performed, and miracles, too, of such magnitude and 


importance. 


12. But since such narratives are slow to secure assent, and are considered to be forced, let us see from 
the prophetical declarations also, what those persons say, who, although they have experienced the great 
kindness of God, have not lived virtuously, but have afterwards sinned. “Why, O Lord, hast Thou made us 
to err from Thy ways? Why hast Thou hardened our heart, so as not to fear Thy name? Return for Thy 
servants’ sake, for the tribes of Thine inheritance, that we may inherit a small portion of Thy holy 
mountain.” And in Jeremiah: “Thou hast deceived me, O Lord, and I was deceived; Thou wert strong, and 
Thou didst prevail.” For the expression, “Why hast Thou hardened our heart, so as not to fear Thy name?” 
uttered by those who are begging to receive mercy, is in its nature as follows: “Why hast Thou spared us 
so long, not visiting us because of our sins, but deserting us, until our transgressions come to a height?” 
Now He leaves the greater part of men unpunished, both in order that the habits of each one may be 
examined, so far as it depends upon ourselves, and that the virtuous may be made manifest in 
consequence of the test applied; while the others, not escaping notice from God—for He knows all things 
before they exist—but from the rational creation and themselves, may afterwards obtain the means of 
cure, seeing they would not have known the benefit had they not condemned themselves. It is of 
advantage to each one, that he perceive his own peculiar nature and the grace of God. For he who does 
not perceive his own weakness and the divine favour, although he receive a benefit, yet, not having made 
trial of himself, nor having condemned himself, will imagine that the benefit conferred upon him by the 
grace of Heaven is his own doing. And this imagination, producing also vanity, will be the cause of a 
downfall: which, we conceive, was the case with the devil, who attributed to himself the priority which he 
possessed when in a state of sinlessness. “For every one that exalteth himself shall be abased,” and “every 
one that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” And observe, that for this reason divine things have been 
concealed from the wise and prudent, in order, as says the apostle, that “no flesh should glory in the 
presence of God;” and they have been revealed to babes, to those who after childhood have come to better 
things, and who remember that it is not so much from their own effort, as by the unspeakable goodness 
(of God), that they have reached the greatest possible extent of blessedness. 


13. It is not without reason, then, that he who is abandoned, is abandoned to the divine judgment, and 
that God is long-suffering with certain sinners; but because it will be for their advantage, with respect to 
the immortality of the soul and the unending world, that they be not quickly brought into a state of 
salvation, but be conducted to it more slowly, after having experienced many evils. For as physicians, who 
are able to cure a man quickly, when they suspect that a hidden poison exists in the body, do the reverse 
of healing, making this more certain through their very desire to heal, deeming it better for a 
considerable time to retain the patient under inflammation and sickness, in order that he may recover his 
health more surely, than to appear to produce a rapid recovery, and afterwards to cause a relapse, and 
(thus) that hasty cure last only for a time; in the same way, God also, who knows the secret things of the 
heart, and foresees future events, in His long-suffering, permits (certain events to occur), and by means of 
those things which happen from without extracts the secret evil, in order to cleanse him who through 
carelessness has received the seeds of sin, that having vomited them forth when they came to the surface, 
although he may have been deeply involved in evils, he may afterwards obtain healing after his 
wickedness, and be renewed. For God governs souls not with reference, let me say, to the fifty years of the 
present life, but with reference to an illimitable age: for He made the thinking principle immortal in its 
nature, and kindred to Himself; and the rational soul is not, as in this life, excluded from cure. 


14. Come now, and let us use the following image from the Gospel. There is a certain rock, with a little 
surface-soil, on which, if seeds fall, they quickly spring up; but when sprung up, as not having root, they 
are burned and withered when the sun has arisen. Now this rock is a human soul, hardened on account of 
its negligence, and converted to stone because of its wickedness; for no one receives from God a heart 
created of stone, but it becomes such in consequence of wickedness. If one, then, were to find fault with 
the husbandman for not sowing his seed sooner upon the rocky soil, when he saw other rocky ground 
which had received seed flourishing, the husbandman would reply, “I shall sow this ground more slowly, 
casting in seeds that will be able to retain their hold, this slower method being better for the ground, and 
more secure than that which receives the seed in a more rapid manner, and more upon the surface.” (The 
person finding fault) would yield his assent to the husbandman, as one who spoke with sound reason, and 
who acted with skill: so also the great Husbandman of all nature postpones that benefit which might be 
deemed premature, that it may not prove superficial. But it is probable that here some one may object to 
us with reference to this: “Why do some of the seeds fall upon the earth that has superficial soil, the soul 
being, as it were, a rock?” Now we must Say, in answer to this, that it was better for this soul, which 
desired better things precipitately, and not by a way which led to them, to obtain its desire, in order that, 
condemning itself on this account, it may, after a long time, endure to receive the husbandry which is 
according to nature. For souls are, as one may say, innumerable; and their habits are innumerable, and 
their movements, and their purposes, and their assaults, and their efforts, of which there is only one 
admirable administrator, who knows both the season, and the fitting helps, and the avenues, and the 
ways, viz., the God and Father of all things, who knows how He conducts even Pharaoh by so great events, 
and by drowning in the sea, with which latter occurrence His superintendence of Pharaoh does not cease. 
For he was not annihilated when drowned: “For in the hand of God are both we and our words; all wisdom 
also, and knowledge of workmanship.” And such is a moderate defence with regard to the statement that 
“Pharaoh’s heart was hardened,” and that “God hath mercy upon whom He will have mercy, and whom He 


will He hardeneth.” 


15. Let us look also at the declaration in Ezekiel, which says, “I shall take away their stony hearts, and will 
put in them hearts of flesh, that they may walk in My statutes and keep My precepts.” For if God, when He 
wills, takes away the stony hearts, and implants hearts of flesh, so that His precepts are obeyed and His 
commandments are observed, it is not in our power to put away wickedness. For the taking away of the 
stony hearts is nothing else than the taking away of the wickedness, according to which one is hardened, 
from him from whom God wills to take it; and the implanting of a heart of flesh, so that a man may walk in 
the precepts of God and keep His commandments, what else is it than to become somewhat yielding and 
unresistent to the truth, and to be capable of practising virtues? And if God promises to do this, and if, 
before He takes away the stony hearts, we do not lay them aside, it is manifest that it does not depend 
upon ourselves to put away wickedness; and if it is not we who do anything towards the production within 
us of the heart of flesh, but if it is God’s doing, it will not be our own act to live agreeably to virtue, but 
altogether (the result of) divine grace. Such will be the statements of him who, from the mere words (of 
Scripture), annihilates free-will. But we shall answer, saying, that we ought to understand these passages 
thus: That as a man, e.g., who happened to be ignorant and uneducated, on perceiving his own defects, 
either in consequence of an exhortation from his teacher, or in some other way, should spontaneously give 
himself up to him whom he considers able to introduce him to education and virtue; and, on his yielding 
himself up, his instructor promises that he will take away his ignorance, and implant instruction, not as if 
it contributed nothing to his training, and to the avoiding of ignorance, that he brought himself to be 
healed, but because the instructor promised to improve him who desired improvement; so, in the same 
way, the Word of God promises to take away wickedness, which it calls a stony heart, from those who 
come to it, not if they are unwilling, but (only) if they submit themselves to the Physician of the sick, as in 
the Gospels the sick are found coming to the Saviour, and asking to obtain healing, and so are cured. And, 
let me say, the recovery of sight by the blind is, so far as their request goes, the act of those who believe 
that they are capable of being healed; but as respects the restoration of sight, it is the work of our 
Saviour. Thus, then, does the Word of God promise to implant knowledge in those who come to it, by 
taking away the stony and hard heart, which is wickedness, in order that one may walk in the divine 
commandments, and keep the divine injunctions. 


16. There was after this the passage from the Gospel, where the Saviour said, that for this reason did He 
speak to those without in parables, that “seeing they may not see, and hearing they may not understand; 
lest they should be converted, and their sins be forgiven them.” Now, our opponent will say, “If some 
persons are assuredly converted on hearing words of greater clearness, so that they become worthy of the 
remission of sins, and if it does not depend upon themselves to hear these words of greater clearness, but 
upon him who teaches, and he for this reason does not announce them to them more distinctly, lest they 
should see and understand, it is not within the power of such to be saved; and if so, we are not possessed 
of free-will as regards salvation and destruction.” Effectual, indeed, would be the reply to such 
arguments, were it not for the addition, “Lest they should be converted, and their sins be forgiven 
them,”—namely, that the Saviour did not wish those who were not to become good and virtuous to 
understand the more mystical (parts of His teaching), and for this reason spake to them in parables; but 
now, on account of the words, “Lest they should be converted, and their sins be forgiven them,” the 
defence is more difficult. In the first place, then, we must notice the passage in its bearing on the 
heretics, who hunt out those portions from the Old Testament where is exhibited, as they themselves 
daringly assert, the cruelty of the Creator of the world in His purpose of avenging and punishing the 
wicked, or by whatever other name they wish to designate such a quality, so speaking only that they may 
say that goodness does not exist in the Creator; and who do not deal with the New Testament in a similar 
manner, nor in a spirit of candour, but pass by places similar to those which they consider censurable in 
the Old Testament. For manifestly, and according to the Gospel, is the Saviour shown, as they assert, by 
His former words, not to speak distinctly for this reason, that men might not be converted, and, being 
converted, might become deserving of the remission of sins: which statement of itself is nothing inferior to 
those passages from the Old Testament which are objected to. And if they seek to defend the Gospel, we 
must ask them whether they are not acting in a blameworthy manner in dealing differently with the same 
questions; and, while not stumbling against the New Testament, but seeking to defend it, they 
nevertheless bring a charge against the Old regarding similar points, whereas they ought to offer a 
defence in the same way of the passages from the New. And therefore we shall force them, on account of 
the resemblances, to regard all as the writings of one God. Come, then, and let us, to the best of our 
ability, furnish an answer to the question submitted to us. 


17. We asserted also, when investigating the subject of Pharaoh, that sometimes a rapid cure is not for the 
advantage of those who are healed, if, after being seized by troublesome diseases, they should easily get 
rid of those by which they had been entangled. For, despising the evil as one that is easy of cure, and not 
being on their guard a second time against falling into it, they will be involved in it (again). Wherefore, in 
the case of such persons, the everlasting God, the Knower of secrets, who knows all things before they 
exist, in conformity with His goodness, delays sending them more rapid assistance, and, so to speak, in 
helping them does not help, the latter course being to their advantage. It is probable, then, that those 
“without,” of whom we are speaking, having been foreseen by the Saviour, according to our supposition, 
as not (likely) to prove steady in their conversion, if they should hear more clearly the words that were 
spoken, were (so) treated by the Saviour as not to hear distinctly the deeper (things of His teaching), lest, 


after a rapid conversion, and after being healed by obtaining remission of sins, they should despise the 
wounds of their wickedness, as being slight and easy of healing, and should again speedily relapse into 
them. And perhaps also, suffering punishment for their former transgressions against virtue, which they 
had committed when they had forsaken her, they had not yet filled up the (full) time; in order that, being 
abandoned by the divine superintendence, and being filled to a greater degree by their own evils which 
they had sown, they may afterwards be called to a more stable repentance; so as not to be quickly 
entangled again in those evils in which they had formerly been involved when they treated with insolence 
the requirements of virtue, and devoted themselves to worse things. Those, then, who are said to be 
“without” (manifestly by comparison with those “within”), not being very far from those “within,” while 
those “within” hear clearly, do themselves hear indistinctly, because they are addressed in parables; but 
nevertheless they do hear. Others, again, of those “without,” who are called Tyrians, although it was 
foreknown that they would have repented long ago, sitting in sackcloth and ashes, had the Saviour come 
near their borders, do not hear even those words which are heard by those “without” (being, as is 
probable, very far inferior in merit to those “without” ), in order that at another season, after it has been 
more tolerable for them than for those who did not receive the word (among whom he mentioned also the 
Tyrians), they may, on hearing the word at a more appropriate time, obtain a more lasting repentance. But 
observe whether, besides our desire to investigate (the truth), we do not rather strive to maintain an 
attitude of piety in everything regarding God and His Christ, seeing we endeavour by every means to 
prove that, in matters so great and so peculiar regarding the varied providence of God, He takes an 
oversight of the immortal soul. If, indeed, one were to inquire regarding those things that are objected to, 
why those who saw wonders and who heard divine words are not benefited, while the Tyrians would have 
repented if such had been performed and spoken amongst them; and should ask, and say, Why did the 
Saviour proclaim such to these persons, to their own hurt, that their sin might be reckoned to them as 
heavier? we must say, in answer to such an one, that He who understands the dispositions of all those who 
find fault with His providence—(alleging) that it is owing to it that they have not believed, because it did 
not permit them to see what it enabled others to behold, and did not arrange for them to hear those words 
by which others, on hearing them, were benefited—wishing to prove that their defence is not founded on 
reason, He grants those advantages which those who blame His administration asked; in order that, after 
obtaining them, they may notwithstanding be convicted of the greatest impiety in not having even then 
yielded themselves to be benefited, and may cease from such audacity; and having been made free in 
respect to this very point, may learn that God occasionally, in conferring benefits upon certain persons, 
delays and procrastinates, not conferring the favour of seeing and hearing those things which, when seen 
and heard, would render the sin of those who did not believe, after acts so great and peculiar, heavier and 
more serious. 


18. Let us look next at the passage: “So, then, it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of 
God that showeth mercy.” For they who find fault say: If “it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of God that showeth mercy,” salvation does not depend upon ourselves, but upon the 
arrangement made by Him who has formed us such as we are, or on the purpose of Him who showeth 
mercy when he pleases. Now we must ask these persons the following questions: Whether to desire what 
is good is virtuous or vicious; and whether the desire to run in order to reach the goal in the pursuit of 
what is good be worthy of praise or censure? And if they shall say that it is worthy of censure, they will 
return an absurd answer; since the saints desire and run, and manifestly in so acting do nothing that is 
blameworthy. But if they shall say that it is virtuous to desire what is good, and to run after what is good, 
we Shall ask them how a perishing nature desires better things; for it is like an evil tree producing good 
fruit, since it is a virtuous act to desire better things. They will give (perhaps) a third answer, that to 
desire and run after what is good is one of those things that are indifferent, and neither beautiful nor 
wicked. Now to this we must Say, that if to desire and to run after what is good be a thing of indifference, 
then the opposite also is a thing of indifference, viz., to desire what is evil, and to run after it. But it is not 
a thing of indifference to desire what is evil, and to run after it. And therefore also, to desire what is good, 
and to run after it, is not a thing of indifference. Such, then, is the defence which I think we can offer to 
the statement, that “it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.” 
Solomon says in the book of Psalms (for the Song of Degrees is his, from which we shall quote the words): 
“Unless the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it; except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh in vain:” not dissuading us from building, nor teaching us not to keep watch in order to 
guard the city in our soul, but showing that what is built without God, and does not receive a guard from 
Him, is built in vain and watched to no purpose, because God might reasonably be entitled the Lord of the 
building; and the Governor of all things, the Ruler of the guard of the city. As, then, if we were to say that 
such a building is not the work of the builder, but of God, and that it was not owing to the successful effort 
of the watcher, but of the God who is over all, that such a city suffered no injury from its enemies, we 
should not be wrong, it being understood that something also had been done by human means, but the 
benefit being gratefully referred to God who brought it to pass; so, seeing that the (mere) human desire is 
not sufficient to attain the end, and that the running of those who are, as it were, athletes, does not 
enable them to gain the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus—for these things are accomplished 
with the assistance of God—it is well said that “it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of 
God that showeth mercy.” As if also it were said with regard to husbandry what also is actually recorded: 
“T planted, Apollos watered; and God gave the increase. So then neither is he that planteth anything, 
neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the increase.” Now we could not piously assert that the 
production of full crops was the work of the husbandman, or of him that watered, but the work of God. So 


also our own perfection is brought about, not as if we ourselves did nothing; for it is not completed by us, 
but God produces the greater part of it. And that this assertion may be more clearly believed, we shall 
take an illustration from the art of navigation. For in comparison with the effect of the winds, and the 
mildness of the air, and the light of the stars, all co-operating in the preservation of the crew, what 
proportion could the art of navigation be said to bear in the bringing of the ship into harbour?—since even 
the sailors themselves, from piety, do not venture to assert often that they had saved the ship, but refer all 
to God; not as if they had done nothing, but because what had been done by Providence was infinitely 
greater than what had been effected by their art. And in the matter of our salvation, what is done by God 
is infinitely greater than what is done by ourselves; and therefore, I think, is it said that “it is not of him 
that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.” For if in the manner which they 
imagine we must explain the statement, that “it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of 
God that showeth mercy,” the commandments are superfluous; and it is in vain that Paul himself blames 
some for having fallen away, and approves of others as having remained upright, and enacts laws for the 
Churches: it is in vain also that we give ourselves up to desire better things, and in vain also (to attempt) 
to run. But it is not in vain that Paul gives such advice, censuring some and approving of others; nor in 
vain that we give ourselves up to the desire of better things, and to the chase after things that are pre- 
eminent. They have accordingly not well explained the meaning of the passage. 


19. Besides these, there is the passage, “Both to will and to do are of God.” And some assert that, if to will 
be of God, and to do be of God, and if, whether we will evil or do evil, these (movements) come to us from 
God, then, if so, we are not possessed of free-will. But again, on the other hand, when we will better 
things, and do things that are more excellent, seeing that willing and doing are from God, it is not we who 
have done the more excellent things, but we only appeared (to perform them), while it was God that 
bestowed them; so that even in this respect we do not possess free-will. Now to this we have to answer, 
that the language of the apostle does not assert that to will evil is of God, or to will good is of Him (and 
similarly with respect to doing better and worse); but that to will in a general way, and to run in a general 
way, (are from Him). For as we have from God (the property) of being living things and human beings, so 
also have we that of willing generally, and, so to speak, of motion in general. And as, possessing (the 
property) of life and of motion, and of moving, e.g., these members, the hands or the feet, we could not 
rightly say that we had from God this species of motion, whereby we moved to strike, or destroy, or take 
away another’s goods, but that we had received from Him simply the generic power of motion, which we 
employed to better or worse purposes; so we have obtained from God (the power) of acting, in respect of 
our being living things, and (the power) to will from the Creator while we employ the power of will, as 
well as that of action, for the noblest objects, or the opposite. 


20. Still the declaration of the apostle will appear to drag us to the conclusion that we are not possessed 
of freedom of will, in which, objecting against himself, he says, “Therefore hath He mercy on whom He 
will have mercy, and whom He will He hardeneth. Thou wilt say then unto me, Why doth He yet find fault? 
For who hath resisted His will? Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against God? Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thou made me thus? Hath not the potter power over the clay, 
of the same lump to make one vessel unto honour, and another unto dishonour?” For it will be said: If the 
potter of the same lump make some vessels to honour and others to dishonour, and God thus form some 
men for salvation and others for ruin, then salvation or ruin does not depend upon ourselves, nor are we 
possessed of free-will. Now we must ask him who deals so with these passages, whether it is possible to 
conceive of the apostle as contradicting himself. I presume, however, that no one will venture to say so. If, 
then, the apostle does not utter contradictions, how can he, according to him who so understands him, 
reasonably find fault, censuring the individual at Corinth who had committed fornication, or those who 
had fallen away, and had not repented of the licentiousness and impurity of which they had been guilty? 
And how can he bless those whom he praises as having done well, as he does the house of Onesiphorus in 
these words: “The Lord give mercy to the house of Onesiphorus; for he oft refreshed me, and was not 
ashamed of my chain: but, when he was in Rome, he sought me out very diligently, and found me. The 
Lord grant to him that he may find mercy of the Lord in that day.” It is not consistent for the same apostle 
to blame the sinner as worthy of censure, and to praise him who had done well as deserving of approval; 
and again, on the other hand, to say, as if nothing depended on ourselves, that the cause was in the 
Creator why the one vessel was formed to honour, and the other to dishonour. And how is this statement 
correct: “For we must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ; that every one may receive the things 
done in his body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad,” since they who have done 
evil have advanced to this pitch of wickedness because they were created vessels unto dishonour, while 
they that have lived virtuously have done good because they were created from the beginning for this 
purpose, and became vessels unto honour? And again, how does not the statement made elsewhere 
conflict with the view which these persons draw from the words which we have quoted (that it is the fault 
of the Creator that one vessel is in honour and another in dishonour), viz., “that in a great house there are 
not only vessels of gold and silver, but also of wood and of earth; and some to honour, and some to 
dishonour. If a man therefore purge himself, he shall be a vessel unto honour, sanctified, and meet for the 
Master’s use, and prepared unto every good work;” for if he who purges himself becomes a vessel unto 
honour, and he who allows himself to remain unpurged becomes a vessel unto dishonour, then, so far as 
these words are concerned, the Creator is not at all to blame. For the Creator makes vessels of honour 
and vessels of dishonour, not from the beginning according to His foreknowledge, since He does not 
condemn or justify beforehand according to it; but (He makes) those into vessels of honour who purged 


themselves, and those into vessels of dishonour who allowed themselves to remain unpurged: so that it 
results from older causes (which operated) in the formation of the vessels unto honour and dishonour, that 
one was created for the former condition, and another for the latter. But if we once admit that there were 
certain older causes (at work) in the forming of a vessel unto honour, and of one unto dishonour, what 
absurdity is there in going back to the subject of the soul, and (in supposing) that a more ancient cause 
for Jacob being loved and for Esau being hated existed with respect to Jacob before his assumption of a 
body, and with regard to Esau before he was conceived in the womb of Rebecca? 


21. And at the same time, it is clearly shown that, as far as regards the underlying nature, as there is one 
(piece of) clay which is under the hands of the potter, from which piece vessels are formed unto honour 
and dishonour; so the one nature of every soul being in the hands of God, and, so to speak, there being 
(only) one lump of reasonable beings, certain causes of more ancient date led to some being created 
vessels unto honour, and others vessels unto dishonour. But if the language of the apostle convey a 
censure when he says, “Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against God?” it teaches us that he 
who has confidence before God, and is faithful, and has lived virtuously, would not hear the words, “Who 
art thou that repliest against God?” Such an one, e.g., as Moses was, “For Moses spake, and God 
answered him with a voice;” and as God answers Moses, so does a saint also answer God. But he who 
does not possess this confidence, manifestly, either because he has lost it, or because he investigates 
these matters not from a love of knowledge, but from a desire to find fault, and who therefore says, “Why 
does He yet find fault? for who hath resisted His will?” would merit the language of censure, which says, 
“Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against God?” 


Now to those who introduce different natures, and who make use of the declaration of the apostle (to 
support their view), the following must be our answer. If they maintain that those who perish and those 
who are saved are formed of one lump, and that the Creator of those who are saved is the Creator also of 
them who are lost, and if He is good who creates not only spiritual but also earthy (natures) (for this 
follows from their view), it is nevertheless possible that he who, in consequence of certain former acts of 
righteousness, had now been made a vessel of honour, but who had not (afterwards) acted in a similar 
manner, nor done things befitting a vessel of honour, was converted in another world into a vessel of 
dishonour; as, on the other hand, it is possible that he who, owing to causes more ancient than the 
present life, was here a vessel of dishonour, may after reformation become in the new creation “a vessel of 
honour, sanctified and meet for the Master’s use, prepared unto every good work.” And perhaps those 
who are now Israelites, not having lived worthily of their descent, will be deprived of their rank, being 
changed, as it were, from vessels of honour into those of dishonour; and many of the present Egyptians 
and Idumeans who came near to Israel, when they shall have borne fruit to a larger extent, shall enter 
into the Church of the Lord, being no longer accounted Egyptians and Idumeans, but becoming Israelites: 
so that, according to this view, it is owing to their (varying) purposes that some advance from a worse to a 
better condition, and others fall from better to worse; while others, again, are preserved in a virtuous 
course, or ascend from good to better; and others, on the contrary, remain in a course of evil, or from bad 
become worse, as their wickedness flows on. 


22. But since the apostle in one place does not pretend that the becoming of a vessel unto honour or 
dishonour depends upon God, but refers back the whole to ourselves, saying, “If, then, a man purge 
himself, he will be a vessel unto honour, sanctified, meet for the Master’s use, and prepared unto every 
good work;” and elsewhere does not even pretend that it is dependent upon ourselves, but appears to 
attribute the whole to God, saying, “The potter hath power over the clay, of the same lump to make one 
vessel unto honour and another to dishonour;” and as his statements are not contradictory, we must 
reconcile them, and extract one complete statement from both. Neither does our own power, apart from 
the knowledge of God, compel us to make progress; nor does the knowledge of God (do so), unless we 
ourselves also contribute something to the good result; nor does our own power, apart from the 
knowledge of God, and the use of the power that worthily belongs to us, make a man become (a vessel) 
unto honour or dishonour; nor does the will of God alone form a man to honour or to dishonour, unless He 
hold our will to be a kind of matter that admits of variation, and that inclines to a better or worse course 
of conduct. And these observations are sufficient to have been made by us on the subject of free-will. 


CHAPTER II 
ON THE OPPOSING POWERS 


1. We have now to notice, agreeably to the statements of Scripture, how the opposing powers, or the devil 
himself, contends with the human race, inciting and instigating men to sin. And in the first place, in the 
book of Genesis, the serpent is described as having seduced Eve; regarding whom, in the work entitled 
The Ascension of Moses (a little treatise, of which the Apostle Jude makes mention in his Epistle), the 
archangel Michael, when disputing with the devil regarding the body of Moses, says that the serpent, 
being inspired by the devil, was the cause of Adam and Eve’s transgression. This also is made a subject of 
inquiry by some, viz., who the angel was that, speaking from heaven to Abraham, said, “Now I know that 
thou fearest God, and on my account hast not spared thy beloved son, whom thou lovedst.” For he is 
manifestly described as an angel who said that he knew then that Abraham feared God, and had not 
spared his beloved son, as the Scripture declares, although he did not say that it was on account of God 


that Abraham had done this, but on his, that is, the speaker’s account. We must also ascertain who that is 
of whom it is stated in the book of Exodus that he wished to slay Moses, because he was taking his 
departure for Egypt; and afterwards, also, who he is that is called the destroying angel, as well as he who 
in the book of Leviticus is called Apopompaeus, i.e., Averter, regarding whom Scripture says, “One lot for 
the Lord, and one lot for Apopompaeus, i.e., the Averter.” In the first book of Kings, also, an evil spirit is 
said to strangle Saul; and in the third book, Micaiah the prophet says, “I saw the Lord of Israel sitting on 
His throne, and all the host of heaven standing by Him, on His right hand and on His left. And the Lord 
said, Who will deceive Achab king of Israel, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth-gilead? And one said on 
this manner, and another said on that manner. And there came forth a spirit, and stood before the Lord, 
and said, I will deceive him. And the Lord said to him, Wherewith? And he said, I will go forth, and I will 
be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. And He said, Thou shalt deceive him, and prevail also: go 
forth, and do so quickly. And now therefore the Lord hath put a lying spirit in the mouth of all thy 
prophets: the Lord hath spoken evil concerning thee.” Now by this last quotation it is clearly shown that a 
certain spirit, from his own (free) will and choice, elected to deceive (Achab), and to work a lie, in order 
that the Lord might mislead the king to his death, for he deserved to suffer. In the first book of Chronicles 
also it is said, “The devil, Satan, stood up against Israel, and provoked David to number the people.” In 
the Psalms, moreover, an evil angel is said to harass certain persons. In the book of Ecclesiastes, too, 
Solomon says, “If the spirit of the ruler rise up against thee, leave not thy place; for soundness will 
restrain many transgressions.” In Zechariah we read that the devil stood on the right hand of Joshua, and 
resisted him. Isaiah says that the sword of the Lord arises against the dragon, the crooked serpent. And 
what shall I say of Ezekiel, who in his second vision prophesies most unmistakeably to the prince of Tyre 
regarding an opposing power, and who says also that the dragon dwells in the rivers of Egypt? Nay, with 
what else are the contents of the whole work which is written regarding Job occupied, save with the 
(doings) of the devil, who asks that power may be given him over all that Job possesses, and over his sons, 
and even over his person? And yet the devil is defeated through the patience of Job. In that book the Lord 
has by His answers imparted much information regarding the power of that dragon which opposes us. 
Such, meanwhile, are the statements made in the Old Testament, so far as we can at present recall them, 
on the subject of hostile powers being either named in Scripture, or being said to oppose the human race, 
and to be afterwards subjected to punishment. 


Let us now look also to the New Testament, where Satan approaches the Saviour, and tempts Him: 
wherein also it is stated that evil spirits and unclean demons, which had taken possession of very many, 
were expelled by the Saviour from the bodies of the sufferers, who are said also to be made free by Him. 
Even Judas, too, when the devil had already put it in his heart to betray Christ, afterwards received Satan 
wholly into him; for it is written, that after the sop “Satan entered into him.” And the Apostle Paul teaches 
us that we ought not to give place to the devil; but “put on,” he says, “the armour of God, that ye may be 
able to resist the wiles of the devil:” pointing out that the saints have to “wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places.” Nay, he says that the Saviour even was crucified by the princes of 
this world, who shall come to nought, whose wisdom also, he says, he does not speak. By all this, 
therefore, holy Scripture teaches us that there are certain invisible enemies that fight against us, and 
against whom it commands us to arm ourselves. Whence, also, the more simple among the believers in the 
Lord Christ are of opinion, that all the sins which men have committed are caused by the persistent 
efforts of these opposing powers exerted upon the minds of sinners, because in that invisible struggle 
these powers are found to be superior (to man). For if, for example, there were no devil, no single human 
being would go astray. 


2. We, however, who see the reason (of the thing) more clearly, do not hold this opinion, taking into 
account those (sins) which manifestly originate as a necessary consequence of our bodily constitution. 
Must we indeed suppose that the devil is the cause of our feeling hunger or thirst? Nobody, I think, will 
venture to maintain that. If, then, he is not the cause of our feeling hunger and thirst, wherein lies the 
difference when each individual has attained the age of puberty, and that period has called forth the 
incentives of the natural heat? It will undoubtedly follow, that as the devil is not the cause of our feeling 
hunger and thirst, so neither is he the cause of that appetency which naturally arises at the time of 
maturity, viz., the desire of sexual intercourse. Now it is certain that this cause is not always so set in 
motion by the devil that we should be obliged to suppose that bodies would nor possess a desire for 
intercourse of that kind if the devil did not exist. Let us consider, in the next place, if, as we have already 
shown, food is desired by human beings, not from a suggestion of the devil, but by a kind of natural 
instinct, whether, if there were no devil, it were possible for human experience to exhibit such restraint in 
partaking of food as never to exceed the proper limits; i.e., that no one would either take otherwise than 
the case required, or more than reason would allow; and so it would result that men, observing due 
measure and moderation in the matter of eating, would never go wrong. I do not think, indeed, that so 
great moderation could be observed by men (even if there were no instigation by the devil inciting 
thereto), as that no individual, in partaking of food, would go beyond due limits and restraint, until he had 
learned to do so from long usage and experience. What, then, is the state of the case? In the matter of 
eating and drinking it was possible for us to go wrong, even without any incitement from the devil, if we 
should happen to be either less temperate or less careful (than we ought); and are we to suppose, then, in 
our appetite for sexual intercourse, or in the restraint of our natural desires, our condition is not 
something similar? I am of opinion, indeed, that the same course of reasoning must be understood to 


apply to other natural movements as those of covetousness, or of anger, or of sorrow, or of all those 
generally which through the vice of intemperance exceed the natural bounds of moderation. There are 
therefore manifest reasons for holding the opinion, that as in good things the human will is of itself weak 
to accomplish any good (for it is by divine help that it is brought to perfection in everything); so also, in 
things of an opposite nature we receive certain initial elements, and, as it were, seeds of sins, from those 
things which we use agreeably to nature; but when we have indulged them beyond what is proper, and 
have not resisted the first movements to intemperance, then the hostile power, seizing the occasion of this 
first transgression, incites and presses us hard in every way, seeking to extend our sins over a wider field, 
and furnishing us human beings with occasions and beginnings of sins, which these hostile powers spread 
far and wide, and, if possible, beyond all limits. Thus, when men at first for a little desire money, 
covetousness begins to grow as the passion increases, and finally the fall into avarice takes place. And 
after this, when blindness of mind has succeeded passion, and the hostile powers, by their suggestions, 
hurry on the mind, money is now no longer desired, but stolen, and acquired by force, or even by 
shedding human blood. Finally, a confirmatory evidence of the fact that vices of such enormity proceed 
from demons, may be easily seen in this, that those individuals who are oppressed either by immoderate 
love, or incontrollable anger, or excessive sorrow, do not suffer less than those who are bodily vexed by 
devils. For it is recorded in certain histories, that some have fallen into madness from a state of love, 
others from a state of anger, not a few from a state of sorrow, and even from one of excessive joy; which 
results, I think, from this, that those opposing powers, i.e., those demons, having gained a lodgment in 
their minds which has been already laid open to them by intemperance, have taken complete possession 
of their sensitive nature, especially when no feeling of the glory of virtue has aroused them to resistance. 


3. That there are certain sins, however, which do not proceed from the opposing powers, but take their 
beginnings from the natural movements of the body, is manifestly declared by the Apostle Paul in the 
passage: “The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh: and these are contrary the 
one to the other; so that ye cannot do the things that ye would.” If, then, the flesh lust against the Spirit, 
and the Spirit against the flesh, we have occasionally to wrestle against flesh and blood, i.e., as being 
men, and walking according to the flesh, and not capable of being tempted by greater than human 
temptations; since it is said of us, “There hath no temptation taken you, but such as is common to man: 
but God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able.” For as the presidents of 
the public games do not allow the competitors to enter the lists indiscriminately or fortuitously, but after a 
careful examination, pairing in a most impartial consideration either of size or age, this individual with 
that—boys, e.g., with boys, men with men, who are nearly related to each other either in age or strength; 
so also must we understand the procedure of divine providence, which arranges on most impartial 
principles all who descend into the struggles of this human life, according to the nature of each 
individual’s power, which is known only to Him who alone beholds the hearts of men: so that one 
individual fights against one temptation of the flesh, another against a second; one is exposed to its 
influence for so long a period of time, another only for so long; one is tempted by the flesh to this or that 
indulgence, another to one of a different kind; one has to resist this or that hostile power, another has to 
combat two or three at the same time; or at one time this hostile influence, at another that; at some 
particular date having to resist one enemy, and at another a different one; being, after the performance of 
certain acts, exposed to one set of enemies, after others to a second. And observe whether some such 
state of things be not indicated by the language of the apostle: “God is faithful, who will not suffer you to 
be tempted above what ye are able,” i.e., each one is tempted in proportion to the amount of his strength 
or power of resistance. Now, although we have said that it is by the just judgment of God that every one is 
tempted according to the amount of his strength, we are not therefore to suppose that he who is tempted 
ought by all means to prove victorious in the struggle; in like manner as he who contends in the lists, 
although paired with his adversary on a just principle of arrangement, will nevertheless not necessarily 
prove conqueror. But unless the powers of the combatants are equal, the prize of the victor will not be 
justly won; nor will blame justly attach to the vanquished, because He allows us indeed to be tempted, but 
not “beyond what we are able:” for it is in proportion to our strength that we are tempted; and it is not 
written that, in temptation, He will make also a way to escape so as that we should bear it, but a way to 
escape so as that we should be able to bear it. But it depends upon ourselves to use either with energy or 
feebleness this power which He has given us. For there is no doubt that under every temptation we have a 
power of endurance, if we employ properly the strength that is granted us. But it is not the same thing to 
possess the power of conquering and to be victorious, as the apostle himself has shown in very cautious 
language, saying, “God will make a way to escape, that you may be able to bear it,” not that you will bear 
it. For many do not sustain temptation, but are overcome by it. Now God enables us not to sustain 
(temptation), (otherwise there would appear to be no struggle), but to have the power of sustaining it. But 
this power which is given us to enable us to conquer may be used, according to our faculty of free-will, 
either in a diligent manner, and then we prove victorious, or in a slothful manner, and then we are 
defeated. For if such a power were wholly given us as that we must by all means prove victorious, and 
never be defeated, what further reason for a struggle could remain to him who cannot be overcome? Or 
what merit is there in a victory, where the power of successful resistance is taken away? But if the 
possibility of conquering be equally conferred on us all, and if it be in our own power how to use this 
possibility, i.e., either diligently or slothfully, then will the vanquished be justly censured, and the victor be 
deservedly lauded. Now from these points which we have discussed to the best of our power, it is, I think, 
clearly evident that there are certain transgressions which we by no means commit under the pressure of 
malignant powers; while there are others, again, to which we are incited by instigation on their part to 


excessive and immoderate indulgence. Whence it follows that we have to inquire how those opposing 
powers produce these incitements within us. 


4. With respect to the thoughts which proceed from our heart, or the recollection of things which we have 
done, or the contemplation of any things or causes whatever, we find that they sometimes proceed from 
ourselves, and sometimes are originated by the opposing powers; not seldom also are they suggested by 
God, or by the holy angels. Now such a statement will perhaps appear incredible, unless it be confirmed 
by the testimony of holy Scripture. That, then, thoughts arise within ourselves, David testifies in the 
Psalms, saying, “The thought of a man will make confession to Thee, and the rest of the thought shall 
observe to Thee a festival day.” That this, however, is also brought about by the opposing powers, is 
shown by Solomon in the book of Ecclesiastes in the following manner: “If the spirit of the ruler rise up 
against thee, leave not thy place; for soundness restrains great offences.” The Apostle Paul also will bear 
testimony to the same point in the words: “Casting down imaginations, and every high thing that exalted 
itself against the knowledge of Christ.” That it is an effect due to God, nevertheless, is declared by David, 
when he says in the Psalms, “Blessed is the man whose help is in Thee, O Lord, Thy ascents (are) in his 
heart.” And the apostle says that “God put it into the heart of Titus.” That certain thoughts are suggested 
to men’s hearts either by good or evil angels, is shown both by the angel that accompanied Tobias, and by 
the language of the prophet, where he says, “And the angel who spoke in me answered.” The book of the 
Shepherd declares the same, saying that each individual is attended by two angels; that whenever good 
thoughts arise in our hearts, they are suggested by the good angel; but when of a contrary kind, they are 
the instigation of the evil angel. The same is declared by Barnabas in his Epistle, where he says there are 
two ways, one of light and one of darkness, over which he asserts that certain angels are placed;—the 
angels of God over the way of light, the angels of Satan over the way of darkness. We are not, however, to 
imagine that any other result follows from what is suggested to our heart, whether good or bad, save a 
(mental) commotion only, and an incitement instigating us either to good or evil. For it is quite within our 
reach, when a malignant power has begun to incite us to evil, to cast away from us the wicked 
suggestions, and to resist the vile inducements, and to do nothing that is at all deserving of blame. And, 
on the other hand, it is possible, when a divine power calls us to better things, not to obey the call; our 
freedom of will being preserved to us in either case. We said, indeed, in the foregoing pages, that certain 
recollections of good or evil actions were suggested to us either by the act of divine providence or by the 
opposing powers, as is shown in the book of Esther, when Artaxerxes had not remembered the services of 
that just man Mordecai, but, when wearied out with his nightly vigils, had it put into his mind by God to 
require that the annals of his great deeds should be read to him; whereon, being reminded of the benefits 
received from Mordecai, he ordered his enemy Haman to be hanged, but splendid honours to be conferred 
on him, and impunity from the threatened danger to be granted to the whole of the holy nation. On the 
other hand, however, we must suppose that it was through the hostile influence of the devil that the 
suggestion was introduced into the minds of the high priests and the scribes which they made to Pilate, 
when they came and said, “Sir, we remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, After three 
days I will rise again.” The design of Judas, also, respecting the betrayal of our Lord and Saviour, did not 
originate in the wickedness of his mind alone. For Scripture testifies that the “devil had already put it into 
his heart to betray Him.” And therefore Solomon rightly commanded, saying, “Keep thy heart with all 
diligence.” And the Apostle Paul warns us: “Therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed to the 
things which we have heard, lest perhaps we should let them slip.” And when he says, “Neither give place 
to the devil,” he shows by that injunction that it is through certain acts, or a kind of mental slothfulness, 
that room is made for the devil, so that, if he once enter our heart, he will either gain possession of us, or 
at least will pollute the soul, if he has not obtained the entire mastery over it, by casting on us his fiery 
darts; and by these we are sometimes deeply wounded, and sometimes only set on fire. Seldom indeed, 
and only in a few instances, are these fiery darts quenched, so as not to find a place where they may 
wound, i.e., when one is covered by the strong and mighty shield of faith. The declaration, indeed, in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, “We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places,” must 
be so understood as if “we” meant, “I Paul, and you Ephesians, and all who have not to wrestle against 
flesh and blood:” for such have to struggle against principalities and powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, not like the Corinthians, whose struggle was as yet against flesh and blood, and 
who had been overtaken by no temptation but such as is common to man. 


5. We are not, however, to suppose that each individual has to contend against all these (adversaries). For 
it is impossible for any man, although he were a saint, to carry on a contest against all of them at the 
same time. If that indeed were by any means to be the case, as it is certainly impossible it should be so, 
human nature could not possibly bear it without undergoing entire destruction. But as, for example, if fifty 
soldiers were to say that they were about to engage with fifty others, they would not be understood to 
mean that one of them had to contend against the whole fifty, but each one would rightly say that “our 
battle was against fifty,” all against all; so also this is to be understood as the apostle’s meaning, that all 
the athletes and soldiers of Christ have to wrestle and struggle against all the adversaries enumerated,— 
the struggle having, indeed, to be maintained against all, but by single individuals either with individual 
powers, or at least in such manner as shall be determined by God, who is the just president of the 
struggle. For I am of opinion that there is a certain limit to the powers of human nature, although there 
may be a Paul, of whom it is said, “He is a chosen vessel unto Me;” or a Peter, against whom the gates of 
hell do not prevail; or a Moses, the friend of God: yet not one of them could sustain, without destruction to 


himself, the whole simultaneous assault of these opposing powers, unless indeed the might of Him alone 
were to work in him, who said, “Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” And therefore Paul 
exclaims with confidence, “I can do all things through Christ, who strengtheneth me;” and again, “I 
laboured more abundantly than they all; yet not I, but the grace of God which was with me.” On account, 
then, of this power, which certainly is not of human origin operating and speaking in him, Paul could say, 
“For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor power, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” For I do not think that human nature 
can alone of itself maintain a contest with angels, and with the powers of the height and of the abyss, and 
with any other creature; but when it feels the presence of the Lord dwelling within it, confidence in the 
divine help will lead it to say, “The Lord is my light, and my salvation; whom shall I fear? The Lord is the 
protector of my life; of whom shall I be afraid? When the enemies draw near to me, to eat my flesh, my 
enemies who trouble me, they stumbled and fell. Though an host encamp against me, my heart shall not 
fear; though war should rise against me, in Him shall I be confident.” From which I infer that a man 
perhaps would never be able of himself to vanquish an opposing power, unless he had the benefit of divine 
assistance. Hence, also, the angel is said to have wrestled with Jacob. Here, however, I understand the 
writer to mean, that it was not the same thing for the angel to have wrestled with Jacob, and to have 
wrestled against him; but the angel that wrestles with him is he who was present with him in order to 
secure his safety, who, after knowing also his moral progress, gave him in addition the name of Israel, i.e., 
he is with him in the struggle, and assists him in the contest; seeing there was undoubtedly another angel 
against whom he contended, and against whom he had to carry on a contest. Finally, Paul has not said that 
we wrestle with princes, or with powers, but against principalities and powers. And hence, although Jacob 
wrestled, it was unquestionably against some one of those powers which, Paul declares, resist and 
contend with the human race, and especially with the saints. And therefore at last the Scripture says of 
him that “he wrestled with the angel, and had power with God,” so that the struggle is supported by help 
of the angel, but the prize of success conducts the conqueror to God. 


6. Nor are we, indeed, to suppose that struggles of this kind are carried on by the exercise of bodily 
strength, and of the arts of the wrestling school; but spirit contends with spirit, according to the 
declaration of Paul, that our struggle is against principalities, and powers, and the rulers of the darkness 
of this world. Nay, the following is to be understood as the nature of the struggles; when, e.g., losses and 
dangers befall us, or calumnies and false accusations are brought against us, it not being the object of the 
hostile powers that we should suffer these (trials) only, but that by means of them we should be driven 
either to excess of anger or sorrow, or to the last pitch of despair; or at least, which is a greater sin, 
should be forced, when fatigued and overcome by any annoyances, to make complaints against God, as 
one who does not administer human life justly and equitably; the consequence of which is, that our faith 
may be weakened, or our hopes disappointed, or we may be compelled to give up the truth of our 
opinions, or be led to entertain irreligious sentiments regarding God. For some such things are written 
regarding Job, after the devil had requested God that power should be given him over his goods. By which 
also we are taught, that it is not by any accidental attacks that we are assailed, whenever we are visited 
with any such loss of property, nor that it is owing to chance when one of us is taken prisoner, or when the 
dwellings in which those who are dear to us are crushed to death, fall in ruins; for, with respect to all 
these occurrences, every believer ought to say, “Thou couldst have no power at all against Me, except it 
were given thee from above.” For observe that the house of Job did not fall upon his sons until the devil 
had first received power against them; nor would the horsemen have made an irruption in three bands, to 
carry away his camels or his oxen, and other cattle, unless they had been instigated by that spirit to whom 
they had delivered themselves up as the servants of his will. Nor would that fire, as it seemed to be, or 
thunderbolt, as it has been considered, have fallen upon the sheep of the patriarch, until the devil had 
said to God, “Hast Thou not made a hedge about all that is without and within his house and around all 
the rest of his property? But now put forth Thy hand, and touch all that he hath, (and see) if he do not 
renounce Thee to Thy face.” 


7. The result of all the foregoing remarks is to show, that all the occurrences in the world which are 
considered to be of an intermediate kind, whether they be mournful or otherwise are brought about, not 
indeed by God, and yet not without Him; while He not only does not prevent those wicked and opposing 
powers that are desirous to bring about these things (from accomplishing their purpose), but even permits 
them to do so, although only on certain occasions and to certain individuals, as is said with respect to Job 
himself, that for a certain time he was made to fall under the power of others, and to have his house 
plundered by unjust persons. And therefore holy Scripture teaches us to receive all that happens as sent 
by God, knowing that without Him no event occurs. For how can we doubt that such is the case, viz., that 
nothing comes to man without (the will of) God, when our Lord and Saviour declares, “Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them shall not fall on the ground without your Father who is in 
heaven.” But the necessity of the case has drawn us away in a lengthened digression on the subject of the 
struggle waged by the hostile powers against men, and of those sadder events which happen to human 
life, i.e., its temptations—according to the declaration of Job, “Is not the whole life of man upon the earth 
a temptation?”—in order that the manner of their occurrence, and the spirit in which we should regard 
them, might be clearly shown. Let us notice next, how men fall away into the sin of false knowledge, or 
with what object the opposing powers are wont to stir up conflict with us regarding such things. 


CHAPTER III 
ON THREEFOLD WISDOM 


1. The holy apostle, wishing to teach us some great and hidden truth respecting science and wisdom, says, 
in the first Epistle to the Corinthians: “We speak wisdom among them that are perfect; yet not the wisdom 
of this world, nor of the princes of the world, that come to nought: but we speak the wisdom of God in a 
mystery, even the hidden wisdom, which God ordained before the world unto our glory: which none of the 
princes of the world knew: for had they known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory.” In this 
passage, wishing to describe the different kinds of wisdom, he points out that there is a wisdom of this 
world, and a wisdom of the princes of this world, and another wisdom of God. But when he uses the 
expression “wisdom of the princes of this world,” I do not think that he means a wisdom common to all the 
princes of this world, but one rather that is peculiar to certain individuals among them. And again, when 
he says, “We speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the hidden wisdom, which God ordained before 
the world unto our glory,” we must inquire whether his meaning be, that this is the same wisdom of God 
which was hidden from other times and generations, and was not made known to the sons of men, as it 
has now been revealed to His holy apostles and prophets, and which was also that wisdom of God before 
the advent of the Saviour, by means of which Solomon obtained his wisdom, and in reference to which the 
language of the Saviour Himself declared, that what He taught was greater than Solomon, in these words, 
“Behold, a greater than Solomon is here,”—words which show, that those who were instructed by the 
Saviour were instructed in something higher than the knowledge of Solomon. For if one were to assert 
that the Saviour did indeed Himself possess greater knowledge, but did not communicate more to others 
than Solomon did, how will that agree with the statement which follows: “The queen of the south shall rise 
up in the judgment, and condemn the men of this generation, because she came from the ends of the 
earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon; and, behold, a greater than Solomon is here?” There is therefore a 
wisdom of this world, and also probably a wisdom belonging to each individual prince of this world. But 
with respect to the wisdom of God alone, we perceive that this is indicated, that it operated to a less 
degree in ancient and former times, and was (afterwards) more fully revealed and manifested through 
Christ. We shall inquire, however, regarding the wisdom of God in the proper place. 


2. But now, since we are treating of the manner in which the opposing powers stir up those contests, by 
means of which false knowledge is introduced into the minds of men, and human souls led astray, while 
they imagine that they have discovered wisdom, I think it necessary to name and distinguish the wisdom 
of this world, and of the princes of this world, that by so doing we may discover who are the fathers of this 
wisdom, nay, even of these kinds of wisdom. I am of opinion, therefore, as I have stated above, that there 
is another wisdom of this world besides those (different kinds of) wisdom which belong to the princes of 
this world, by which wisdom those things seem to be understood and comprehended which belong to this 
world. This wisdom, however, possesses in itself no fitness for forming any opinion either respecting 
divine things, or the plan of the world’s government, or any other subjects of importance, or regarding the 
training for a good or happy life; but is such as deals wholly with the art of poetry, e.g., or that of 
grammar, or rhetoric, or geometry, or music, with which also, perhaps, medicine should be classed. In all 
these subjects we are to suppose that the wisdom of this world is included. The wisdom of the princes of 
this world, on the other hand, we understand to be such as the secret and occult philosophy, as they call 
it, of the Egyptians, and the astrology of the Chaldeans and Indians, who make profession of the 
knowledge of high things, and also that manifold variety of opinion which prevails among the Greeks 
regarding divine things. Accordingly, in the holy Scriptures we find that there are princes over individual 
nations; as in Daniel we read that there was a prince of the kingdom of Persia, and another prince of the 
kingdom of Graecia, who are clearly shown, by the nature of the passage, to be not human beings, but 
certain powers. In the prophecies of Ezekiel, also, the prince of Tyre is unmistakeably shown to be a kind 
of spiritual power. When these, then, and others of the same kind, possessing each his own wisdom, and 
building up his own opinions and sentiments, beheld our Lord and Saviour professing and declaring that 
He had for this purpose come into the world, that all the opinions of science, falsely so called, might be 
destroyed, not knowing what was concealed within Him, they forthwith laid a snare for Him: for “the 
kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers assembled together, against the Lord and His Christ.” 
But their snares being discovered, and the plans which they had attempted to carry out being made 
manifest when they crucified the Lord of glory, therefore the apostle says, “We speak wisdom among them 
that are perfect, but not the wisdom of this world, nor of the princes of this world, who are brought to 
nought, which none of the princes of this world knew: for had they known it, they would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory.” 


3. We must, indeed, endeavour to ascertain whether that wisdom of the princes of this world, with which 
they endeavour to imbue men, is introduced into their minds by the opposing powers, with the purpose of 
ensnaring and injuring them, or only for the purpose of deceiving them, i.e., not with the object of doing 
any hurt to man; but, as these princes of this world esteem such opinions to be true, they desire to impart 
to others what they themselves believe to be the truth: and this is the view which I am inclined to adopt. 
For as, to take an illustration, certain Greek authors, or the leaders of some heretical sect, after having 
imbibed an error in doctrine instead of the truth, and having come to the conclusion in their own minds 
that such is the truth, proceed, in the next place, to endeavour to persuade others of the correctness of 
their opinions; so, in like manner, are we to suppose is the procedure of the princes of this world, in which 


to certain spiritual powers has been assigned the rule over certain nations, and who are termed on that 
account the princes of this world. There are besides, in addition to these princes, certain special energies 
of this world, i.e., spiritual powers, which bring about certain effects, which they have themselves, in 
virtue of their freedom of will, chosen to produce, and to these belong those princes who practise the 
wisdom of this world: there being, for example, a peculiar energy and power, which is the inspirer of 
poetry; another, of geometry; and so a separate power, to remind us of each of the arts and professions of 
this kind. Lastly, many Greek writers have been of opinion that the art of poetry cannot exist without 
madness; whence also it is several times related in their histories, that those whom they call poets were 
suddenly filled with a kind of spirit of madness. And what are we to say also of those whom they call 
diviners, from whom, by the working of those demons who have the mastery over them, answers are given 
in carefully constructed verses? Those persons, too, whom they term Magi or Malevolent, frequently, by 
invoking demons over boys of tender years, have made them repeat poetical compositions which were the 
admiration and amazement of all. Now these effects we are to suppose are brought about in the following 
manner: As holy and immaculate souls, after devoting themselves to God with all affection and purity, and 
after preserving themselves free from all contagion of evil spirits, and after being purified by lengthened 
abstinence, and imbued with holy and religious training, assume by this means a portion of divinity, and 
earn the grace of prophecy, and other divine gifts; so also are we to suppose that those who place 
themselves in the way of the opposing powers, i.e., who purposely admire and adopt their manner of life 
and habits, receive their inspiration, and become partakers of their wisdom and doctrine. And the result of 
this is, that they are filled with the working of those spirits to whose service they have subjected 
themselves. 


4. With respect to those, indeed, who teach differently regarding Christ from what the rule of Scripture 
allows, it is no idle task to ascertain whether it is from a treacherous purpose that these opposing powers, 
in their struggles to prevent a belief in Christ, have devised certain fabulous and impious doctrines; or 
whether, on hearing the word of Christ, and not being able to cast it forth from the secrecy of their 
conscience, nor yet to retain it pure and holy, they have, by means of vessels that were convenient to their 
use, and, so to speak, through their prophets, introduced various errors contrary to the rule of Christian 
truth. Now we are to suppose rather that apostate and refugee powers, which have departed from God 
out of the very wickedness of their mind and will, or from envy of those for whom there is prepared (on 
their becoming acquainted with the truth) an ascent to the same rank, whence they themselves had fallen, 
did, in order to prevent any progress of that kind, invent these errors and delusions of false doctrine. It is 
then clearly established, by many proofs, that while the soul of man exists in this body, it may admit 
different energies, i.e., operations, from a diversity of good and evil spirits. Now, of wicked spirits there is 
a twofold mode of operation: i.e., when they either take complete and entire possession of the mind, so as 
to allow their captives the power neither of understanding nor feeling; as, for instance, is the case with 
those commonly called possessed, whom we see to be deprived of reason, and insane (such as those were 
who are related in the Gospel to have been cured by the Saviour); or when by their wicked suggestions 
they deprave a sentient and intelligent soul with thoughts of various kinds, persuading it to evil, of which 
Judas is an illustration, who was induced at the suggestion of the devil to commit the crime of treason, 
according to the declaration of Scripture, that “the devil had already put it into the heart of Judas Iscariot 
to betray him.” 


But a man receives the energy, i.e., the working, of a good spirit, when he is stirred and incited to good, 
and is inspired to heavenly or divine things; as the holy angels and God Himself wrought in the prophets, 
arousing and exhorting them by their holy suggestions to a better course of life, yet so, indeed, that it 
remained within the will and judgment of the individual, either to be willing or unwilling to follow the call 
to divine and heavenly things. And from this manifest distinction, it is seen how the soul is moved by the 
presence of a better spirit, i.e., if it encounter no perturbation or alienation of mind whatever from the 
impending inspiration, nor lose the free control of its will; as, for instance, is the case with all, whether 
prophets or apostles, who ministered to the divine responses without any perturbation of mind. Now, that 
by the suggestions of a good spirit the memory of man is aroused to the recollection of better things, we 
have already shown by previous instances, when we mentioned the cases of Mordecai and Artaxerxes. 


5. This too, I think, should next be inquired into, viz., what are the reasons why a human soul is acted on 
at one time by good (spirits), and at another by bad: the grounds of which I suspect to be older than the 
bodily birth of the individual, as John (the Baptist) showed by his leaping and exulting in his mother’s 
womb, when the voice of the salutation of Mary reached the ears of his mother Elisabeth; and as Jeremiah 
the prophet declares, who was known to God before he was formed in his mother’s womb, and before he 
was born was sanctified by Him, and while yet a boy received the grace of prophecy. And again, on the 
other hand it is shown beyond a doubt, that some have been possessed by hostile spirits from the very 
beginning of their lives: i.e., some were born with an evil spirit; and others, according to credible 
histories, have practised divination from childhood. Others have been under the influence of the demon 
called Python, i.e., the ventriloquial spirit, from the commencement of their existence. To all which 
instances, those who maintain that everything in the world is under the administration of Divine 
Providence (as is also our own belief), can, as it appears to me, give no other answer, so as to show that 
no shadow of injustice rests upon the divine government, than by holding that there were certain causes 
of prior existence, in consequence of which the souls, before their birth in the body, contracted a certain 
amount of guilt in their sensitive nature, or in their movements, on account of which they have been 


judged worthy by Divine Providence of being placed in this condition. For a soul is always in possession of 
free-will, as well when it is in the body as when it is without it; and freedom of will is always directed 
either to good or evil. Nor can any rational and sentient being, i.e., a mind or soul, exist without some 
movement either good or bad. And it is probable that these movements furnish grounds for merit even 
before they do anything in this world; so that on account of these merits or grounds they are, immediately 
on their birth, and even before it, so to speak, assorted by Divine Providence for the endurance either of 
good or evil. 


Let such, then, be our views respecting those events which appear to befall men, either immediately after 
birth, or even before they enter upon the light. But as regards the suggestions which are made to the soul, 
i.e., to the faculty of human thought, by different spirits, and which arouse men to good actions or the 
contrary, even in such a case we must suppose that there sometimes existed certain causes anterior to 
bodily birth. For occasionally the mind, when watchful, and casting away from it what is evil, calls to itself 
the aid of the good; or if it be, on the contrary, negligent and slothful, it makes room through insufficient 
caution for these spirits, which, lying in wait secretly like robbers, contrive to rush into the minds of men 
when they see a lodgment made for them by sloth; as the Apostle Peter says, “that our adversary the devil 
goes about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour.” On which account our heart must be kept 
with all carefulness both by day and night, and no place be given to the devil; but every effort must be 
used that the ministers of God—those spirits, viz., who were sent to minister to them who are called to be 
heirs of salvation—may find a place within us, and be delighted to enter into the guest-chamber of our 
soul, and dwelling within us may guide us by their counsels; if, indeed, they shall find the habitation of our 
heart adorned by the practice of virtue and holiness. But let that be sufficient which we have said, as we 
best could, regarding those powers which are hostile to the human race. 


CHAPTER IV 
ON HUMAN TEMPTATIONS 


1. And now the subject of human temptations must not, in my opinion, be passed over in silence, which 
take their rise sometimes from flesh and blood, or from the wisdom of flesh and blood, which is said to be 
hostile to God. And whether the statement be true which certain allege, viz., that each individual has as it 
were two souls, we shall determine after we have explained the nature of those temptations, which are 
said to be more powerful than any of human origin, i.e., which we sustain from principalities and powers, 
and from the rulers of the darkness of this world, and from spiritual wickedness in high places, or to 
which we are subjected from wicked spirits and unclean demons. Now, in the investigation of this subject, 
we must, I think, inquire according to a logical method whether there be in us human beings, who are 
composed of soul and body and vital spirit, some other element, possessing an incitement of its own, and 
evoking a movement towards evil. For a question of this kind is wont to be discussed by some in this way: 
whether, viz., as two souls are said to co-exist within us, the one is more divine and heavenly and the other 
inferior; or whether, from the very fact that we inhere in bodily structures which according to their own 
proper nature are dead, and altogether devoid of life (seeing it is from us, i.e., from our souls, that the 
material body derives its life, it being contrary and hostile to the spirit), we are drawn on and enticed to 
the practice of those evils which are agreeable to the body; or whether, thirdly (which was the opinion of 
some of the Greek philosophers), although our soul is one in substance, it nevertheless consists of several 
elements, and one portion of it is called rational and another irrational, and that which is termed the 
irrational part is again separated into two affections—those of covetousness and passion. These three 
opinions, then, regarding the soul, which we have stated above, we have found to be entertained by some, 
but that one of them, which we have mentioned as being adopted by certain Grecian philosophers, viz., 
that the soul is tripartite, I do not observe to be greatly confirmed by the authority of holy Scripture; while 
with respect to the remaining two there is found a considerable number of passages in the holy Scriptures 
which seem capable of application to them. 


2. Now, of these opinions, let us first discuss that which is maintained by some, that there is in us a good 
and heavenly soul, and another earthly and inferior; and that the better soul is implanted within us from 
heaven, such as was that which, while Jacob was still in the womb, gave him the prize of victory in 
supplanting his brother Esau, and which in the case of Jeremiah was sanctified from his birth, and in that 
of John was filled by the Holy Spirit from the womb. Now, that which they term the inferior soul is 
produced, they allege, along with the body itself out of the seed of the body, whence they say it cannot live 
or subsist beyond the body, on which account also they say it is frequently termed flesh. For the 
expression, “The flesh lusteth against the Spirit,” they take to be applicable not to the flesh, but to this 
soul, which is properly the soul of the flesh. From these words, moreover, they endeavour notwithstanding 
to make good the declaration in Leviticus: “The life of all flesh is the blood thereof.” For, from the 
circumstance that it is the diffusion of the blood throughout the whole flesh which produces life in the 
flesh, they assert that this soul, which is said to be the life of all flesh, is contained in the blood. This 
statement, moreover, that the flesh struggles against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh; and the 
further statement, that “the life of all flesh is the blood thereof,” is, according to these writers, simply 
calling the wisdom of the flesh by another name, because it is a kind of material spirit, which is not 
subject to the law of God, nor can be so, because it has earthly wishes and bodily desires. And it is with 
respect to this that they think the apostle uttered the words: “I see another law in my members, warring 


against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my members.” And 
if one were to object to them that these words were spoken of the nature of the body, which indeed, 
agreeably to the peculiarity of its nature, is dead, but is said to have sensibility, or wisdom which is hostile 
to God, or which struggles against the spirit; or if one were to say that, in a certain degree, the flesh itself 
was possessed of a voice, which should cry out against the endurance of hunger, or thirst, or cold, or of 
any discomfort arising either from abundance or poverty,—they would endeavour to weaken and impair 
the force of such (arguments), by showing that there were many other mental perturbations which derive 
their origin in no respect from the flesh, and yet against which the spirit struggles, such as ambition, 
avarice, emulation, envy, pride, and others like these; and seeing that with these the human mind or spirit 
wages a kind of contest, they lay down as the cause of all these evils, nothing else than this corporal soul, 
as it were, of which we have spoken above, and which is generated from the seed by a process of 
traducianism. They are accustomed also to adduce, in support of their assertion, the declaration of the 
apostle, “Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are these, fornication, uncleanness, 
lasciviousness, idolatry, poisonings, hatred, contentions, emulations, wrath, quarrelling, dissensions, 
heresies, sects, envyings, drunkenness, revellings, and the like;” asserting that all these do not derive 
their origin from the habits or pleasures of the flesh, so that all such movements are to be regarded as 
inherent in that substance which has not a soul, i.e., the flesh. The declaration, moreover, “For ye see your 
calling, brethren, how that not many wise men among you according to the flesh are called,” would seem 
to require to be understood as if there were one kind of wisdom, carnal and material, and another 
according to the spirit, the former of which cannot indeed be called wisdom, unless there be a soul of the 
flesh, which is wise in respect of what is called carnal wisdom. And in addition to these passages they 
adduce the following: “Since the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh, so that 
we cannot do the things that we would.” What are these things now respecting which he says, “that we 
cannot do the things that we would?” It is certain, they reply, that the spirit cannot be intended; for the 
will of the spirit suffers no hindrance. But neither can the flesh be meant, because if it has not a soul of its 
own, neither can it assuredly possess a will. It remains, then, that the will of this soul be intended which is 
capable of having a will of its own, and which certainly is opposed to the will of the spirit. And if this be 
the case, it is established that the will of the soul is something intermediate between the flesh and the 
spirit, undoubtedly obeying and serving that one of the two which it has elected to obey. And if it yield 
itself up to the pleasures of the flesh, it renders men carnal; but when it unites itself with the spirit, it 
produces men of the Spirit, and who on that account are termed spiritual. And this seems to be the 
meaning of the apostle in the words, “But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit.” 


We have accordingly to ascertain what is this very will (intermediate) between flesh and spirit, besides 
that will which is said to belong to the flesh or the spirit. For it is held as certain, that everything which is 
said to be a work of the spirit is (a product of) the will of the spirit, and everything that is called a work of 
the flesh (proceeds from) the will of the flesh. What else then, besides these, is that will of the soul which 
receives a separate name, and which will, the apostle being opposed to our executing, says: “Ye cannot do 
the things that ye would?” By this it would seem to be intended, that it ought to adhere to neither of these 
two, i.e., to neither flesh nor spirit. But some one will say, that as it is better for the soul to execute its 
own will than that of the flesh; so, on the other hand, it is better to do the will of the spirit than its own 
will. How, then, does the apostle say, “that ye cannot do the things that ye would?” Because in that contest 
which is waged between flesh and spirit, the spirit is by no means certain of victory, it being manifest that 
in very many individuals the flesh has the mastery. 


3. But since the subject of discussion on which we have entered is one of great profundity, which it is 
necessary to consider in all its bearings, let us see whether some such point as this may not be 
determined: that as it is better for the soul to follow the spirit when the latter has overcome the flesh, so 
also, if it seem to be a worse course for the former to follow the flesh in its struggles against the spirit, 
when the latter would recall the soul to its influence, it may nevertheless appear a more advantageous 
procedure for the soul to be under the mastery of the flesh than to remain under the power of its own will. 
For, since it is said to be neither hot nor cold, but to continue in a sort of tepid condition, it will find 
conversion a slow and somewhat difficult undertaking. If indeed it clung to the flesh, then, satiated at 
length, and filled with those very evils which it suffers from the vices of the flesh, and wearied as it were 
by the heavy burdens of luxury and lust, it may sometimes be converted with greater ease and rapidity 
from the filthiness of matter to a desire for heavenly things, and (to a taste for) spiritual graces. And the 
apostle must be supposed to have said, that “the Spirit contends against the flesh, and the flesh against 
the Spirit, so that we cannot do the things that we would” (those things, undoubtedly, which are 
designated as being beyond the will of the spirit, and the will of the flesh), meaning (as if we were to 
express it in other words) that it is better for a man to be either in a state of virtue or in one of 
wickedness, than in neither of these; but that the soul, before its conversion to the spirit, and its union 
with it, appears during its adherence to the body, and its meditation of carnal things, to be neither in a 
good condition nor in a manifestly bad one, but resembles, so to speak, an animal. It is better, however, for 
it, if possible, to be rendered spiritual through adherence to the spirit; but if that cannot be done, it is 
more expedient for it to follow even the wickedness of the flesh, than, placed under the influence of its 
own will, to retain the position of an irrational animal. 


These points we have now discussed, in our desire to consider each individual opinion, at greater length 
than we intended, that those views might not be supposed to have escaped our notice which are generally 


brought forward by those who inquire whether there is within us any other soul than this heavenly and 
rational one, which is naturally opposed to the latter, and is called either the flesh, or the wisdom of the 
flesh, or the soul of the flesh. 


4. Let us now see what answer is usually returned to these statements by those who maintain that there is 
in us one movement, and one life, proceeding from one and the same soul, both the salvation and the 
destruction of which are ascribed to itself as a result of its own actions. And, in the first place, let us 
notice of what nature those commotions of the soul are which we suffer, when we feel ourselves inwardly 
drawn in different directions; when there arises a kind of contest of thoughts in our hearts, and certain 
probabilities are suggested us, agreeably to which we lean now to this side, now to that, and by which we 
are sometimes convicted of error, and sometimes approve of our acts. It is nothing remarkable, however, 
to say of wicked spirits, that they have a varying and conflicting judgment, and one out of harmony with 
itself, since such is found to be the case in all men, whenever, in deliberating upon an uncertain event, 
council is taken, and men consider and consult what is to be chosen as the better and more useful course. 
It is not therefore surprising that, if two probabilities meet, and suggest opposite views, they should drag 
the mind in contrary directions. For example, if a man be led by reflection to believe and to fear God, it 
cannot then be said that the flesh contends against the Spirit; but, amidst the uncertainty of what may be 
true and advantageous, the mind is drawn in opposite directions. So, also, when it is supposed that the 
flesh provokes to the indulgence of lust, but better counsels oppose allurements of that kind, we are not to 
suppose that it is one life which is resisting another, but that it is the tendency of the nature of the body, 
which is eager to empty out and cleanse the places filled with seminal moisture; as, in like manner, it is 
not to be supposed that it is any opposing power, or the life of another soul, which excites within us the 
appetite of thirst, and impels us to drink, or which causes us to feel hunger, and drives us to satisfy it. But 
as it is by the natural movements of the body that food and drink are either desired or rejected, so also 
the natural seed, collected together in course of time in the various vessels, has an eager desire to be 
expelled and thrown away, and is so far from never being removed, save by the impulse of some exciting 
cause, that it is even sometimes spontaneously emitted. When, therefore, it is said that “the flesh 
struggles against the Spirit,” these persons understand the expression to mean that habit or necessity, or 
the delights of the flesh, arouse a man, and withdraw him from divine and spiritual things. For, owing to 
the necessity of the body being drawn away, we are not allowed to have leisure for divine things, which 
are to be eternally advantageous. So again, the soul, devoting itself to divine and spiritual pursuits, and 
being united to the spirit, is said to fight against the flesh, by not permitting it to be relaxed by 
indulgence, and to become unsteady through the influence of those pleasures for which it feels a natural 
delight. In this way, also, they claim to understand the words, “The wisdom of the flesh is hostile to God,” 
not that the flesh really has a soul, or a wisdom of its own. But as we are accustomed to say, by an abuse 
of language, that the earth is thirsty, and wishes to drink in water, this use of the word “wishes” is not 
proper, but catachrestic,—as if we were to say again, that this house wants to be rebuilt, and many other 
similar expressions; so also is the wisdom of the flesh to be understood, or the expression, that “the flesh 
lusteth against the Spirit.” They generally connect with these the expression, “The voice of thy brother’s 
blood crieth unto Me from the ground.” For what cries unto the Lord is not properly the blood which was 
shed; but the blood is said improperly to cry out, vengeance being demanded upon him who had shed it. 
The declaration also of the apostle, “I see another law in my members, warring against the law of my 
mind,” they so understand as if he had said, That he who wishes to devote himself to the word of God is, 
on account of his bodily necessities and habits, which like a sort of law are ingrained in the body, 
distracted, and divided, and impeded, lest, by devoting himself vigorously to the study of wisdom, he 
should be enabled to behold the divine mysteries. 


5. With respect, however, to the following being ranked among the works of the flesh, viz., heresies, and 
envyings, and contentions, or other (vices), they so understand the passage, that the mind, being 
rendered grosser in feeling, from its yielding itself to the passions of the body, and being oppressed by the 
mass of its vices, and having no refined or spiritual feelings, is said to be made flesh, and derives its name 
from that in which it exhibits more vigour and force of will. They also make this further inquiry, “Who will 
be found, or who will be said to be, the creator of this evil sense, called the sense of the flesh?” Because 
they defend the opinion that there is no other creator of soul and flesh than God. And if we were to assert 
that the good God created anything in His own creation that was hostile to Himself, it would appear to be 
a manifest absurdity. If, then, it is written, that “carnal wisdom is enmity against God,” and if this be 
declared to be a result of creation, God Himself will appear to have formed a nature hostile to Himself, 
which cannot be subject to Him nor to His law, as if it were (supposed to be) an animal of which such 
qualities are predicated. And if this view be admitted, in what respect will it appear to differ from that of 
those who maintain that souls of different natures are created, which, according to their natures, are 
destined either to be lost or saved? But this is an opinion of the heretics alone, who, not being able to 
maintain the justice of God on grounds of piety, compose impious inventions of this kind. And now we have 
brought forward to the best of our ability, in the person of each of the parties, what might be advanced by 
way of argument regarding the several views, and let the reader choose out of them for himself that which 
he thinks ought to be preferred. 


CHAPTER V 


THAT THE WORLD TOOK ITS BEGINNING IN TIME 


1. And now, since there is one of the articles of the Church which is held principally in consequence of our 
belief in the truth of our sacred history, viz. that this world was created and took its beginning at a certain 
time, and, in conformity to the cycle of time decreed to all things, is to be destroyed on account of its 
corruption, there seems no absurdity in re-discussing a few points connected with this subject. And so far, 
indeed, as the credibility of Scripture is concerned, the declarations on such a matter seem easy of proof. 
Even the heretics, although widely opposed on many other things, yet on this appear to be at one, yielding 
to the authority of Scripture. 


Concerning, then, the creation of the world, what portion of Scripture can give us more information 
regarding it, than the account which Moses has transmitted respecting its origin? And although it 
comprehends matters of profounder significance than the mere historical narrative appears to indicate, 
and contains very many things that are to be spiritually understood, and employs the letter, as a kind of 
veil, in treating of profound and mystical subjects; nevertheless the language of the narrator shows that 
all visible things were created at a certain time. But with regard to the consummation of the world, Jacob 
is the first who gives any information, in addressing his children in the words: “Gather yourselves 
together unto me, ye sons of Jacob, that I may tell you what shall be in the last days,” or “after the last 
days.” If, then, there be “last days,” or a period “succeeding the last days,” the days which had a 
beginning must necessarily come to an end. David, too, declares: “The heavens shall perish, but Thou 
shalt endure; yea, all of them shall wax old as doth a garment: as a vesture shalt Thou change them, and 
they shall be changed: but Thou art the same, and Thy years shall have no end.” Our Lord and Saviour, 
indeed, in the words, “He who made them at the beginning, made them male and female,” Himself bears 
witness that the world was created; and again, when He says, “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My 
word shall not pass away,” He points out that they are perishable, and must come to an end. The apostle, 
moreover, in declaring that “the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of Him 
who hath subjected the same in hope, because the creature itself also shall be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God,” manifestly announces the end of the world; 
as he does also when he again says, “The fashion of this world passeth away.” Now, by the expression 
which he employs, “that the creature was made subject to vanity,” he shows that there was a beginning to 
this world: for if the creature were made subject to vanity on account of some hope, it was certainly made 
subject from a cause; and seeing it was from a cause, it must necessarily have had a beginning: for, 
without some beginning, the creature could not be subject to vanity, nor could that (creature) hope to be 
freed from the bondage of corruption, which had not begun to serve. But any one who chooses to search 
at his leisure, will find numerous other passages in holy Scripture in which the world is both said to have 
a beginning and to hope for an end. 


2. Now, if there be any one who would here oppose either the authority or credibility of our Scriptures, we 
would ask of him whether he asserts that God can, or cannot, comprehend all things? To assert that He 
cannot, would manifestly be an act of impiety. If then he answer, as he must, that God comprehends all 
things, it follows from the very fact of their being capable of comprehension, that they are understood to 
have a beginning and an end, seeing that which is altogether without any beginning cannot be at all 
comprehended. For however far understanding may extend, so far is the faculty of comprehending 
illimitably withdrawn and removed when there is held to be no beginning. 


3. But this is the objection which they generally raise: they say, “If the world had its beginning in time, 
what was God doing before the world began? For it is at once impious and absurd to say that the nature of 
God is inactive and immoveable, or to suppose that goodness at one time did not do good, and 
omnipotence at one time did not exercise its power.” Such is the objection which they are accustomed to 
make to our statement that this world had its beginning at a certain time, and that, agreeably to our belief 
in Scripture, we can calculate the years of its past duration. To these propositions I consider that none of 
the heretics can easily return an answer that will be in conformity with the nature of their opinions. But 
we can give a logical answer in accordance with the standard of religion, when we say that not then for 
the first time did God begin to work when He made this visible world; but as, after its destruction, there 
will be another world, so also we believe that others existed before the present came into being. And both 
of these positions will be confirmed by the authority of holy Scripture. For that there will be another world 
after this, is taught by Isaiah, who says, “There will be new heavens, and a new earth, which I shall make 
to abide in my sight, saith the Lord;” and that before this world others also existed is shown by 
Eccelesiastes, in the words: “What is that which hath been? Even that which shall be. And what is that 
which has been created? Even this which is to be created: and there is nothing altogether new under the 
sun. Who shall speak and declare, Lo, this is new? It hath already been in the ages which have been 
before us.” By these testimonies it is established both that there were ages before our own, and that there 
will be others after it. It is not, however, to be supposed that several worlds existed at once, but that, after 
the end of this present world, others will take their beginning; respecting which it is unnecessary to 
repeat each particular statement, seeing we have already done so in the preceding pages. 


4. This point, indeed, is not to be idly passed by, that the holy Scriptures have called the creation of the 
world by a new and peculiar name, terming it katabole, which has been very improperly translated into 
Latin by “constitutio;” for in Greek katabole signifies rather “dejicere,” i.e., to cast downwards,—a word 
which has been, as we have already remarked, improperly translated into Latin by the phrase “constitutio 
mundi,” as in the Gospel according to John, where the Saviour says, “And there will be tribulation in those 


days, such as was not since the beginning of the world;” in which passage katabole is rendered by 
beginning (constitutio), which is to be understood as above explained. The apostle also, in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, has employed the same language, saying, “Who hath chosen us before the foundation of 
the world;” and this foundation he calls katabole, to be understood in the same sense as before. It seems 
worth while, then, to inquire what is meant by this new term; and I am, indeed, of opinion that, as the end 
and consummation of the saints will be in those (ages) which are not seen, and are eternal, we must 
conclude (as frequently pointed out in the preceding pages), from a contemplation of that very end, that 
rational creatures had also a similar beginning. And if they had a beginning such as the end for which 
they hope, they existed undoubtedly from the very beginning in those (ages) which are not seen, and are 
eternal. And if this is so, then there has been a descent from a higher to a lower condition, on the part not 
only of those souls who have deserved the change by the variety of their movements, but also on that of 
those who, in order to serve the whole world, were brought down from those higher and invisible spheres 
to these lower and visible ones, although against their will—”Because the creature was subjected to 
vanity, not willingly, but because of Him who subjected the same in hope;” so that both sun, and moon, 
and stars, and angels might discharge their duty to the world, and to those souls which, on account of 
their excessive mental defects, stood in need of bodies of a grosser and more solid nature; and for the 
sake of those for whom this arrangement was necessary, this visible world was also called into being. 
From this it follows, that by the use of the word a descent from a higher to a lower condition, shared by all 
in common, would seem to be pointed out. The hope indeed of freedom is entertained by the whole of 
creation—of being liberated from the corruption of slavery—when the sons of God, who either fell away or 
were scattered abroad, shall be gathered together into one, or when they shall have fulfilled their other 
duties in this world, which are known to God alone, the Disposer of all things. We are, indeed, to suppose 
that the world was created of such quality and capacity as to contain not only all those souls which it was 
determined should be trained in this world, but also all those powers which were prepared to attend, and 
serve, and assist them. For it is established by many declarations that all rational creatures are of one 
nature: on which ground alone could the justice of God in all His dealings with them be defended, seeing 
every one has the reason in himself, why he has been placed in this or that rank in life. 


5. This arrangement of things, then, which God afterwards appointed (for He had, from the very origin of 
the world, clearly perceived the reasons and causes affecting those who, either owing to mental 
deficiencies, deserved to enter into bodies, or those who were carried away by their desire for visible 
things, and those also who, either willingly or unwillingly, were compelled, (by Him who subjected the 
same in hope), to perform certain services to such as had fallen into that condition), not being understood 
by some, who failed to perceive that it was owing to preceding causes, originating in free-will, that this 
variety of arrangement had been instituted by God, they have concluded that all things in this world are 
directed either by fortuitous movements or by a necessary fate, and that nothing is within the power of 
our own will. And, therefore, also they were unable to show that the providence of God was beyond the 
reach of censure. 


6. But as we have said that all the souls who lived in this world stood in need of many ministers, or rulers, 
or assistants; so, in the last times, when the end of the world is already imminent and near, and the whole 
human race is verging upon the last destruction, and when not only those who were governed by others 
have been reduced to weakness, but those also to whom had been committed the cares of government, it 
was no longer such help nor such defenders that were needed, but the help of the Author and Creator 
Himself was required to restore to the one the discipline of obedience, which had been corrupted and 
profaned, and to the other the discipline of rule. And hence the only-begotten Son of God, who was the 
Word and the Wisdom of the Father, when He was in the possession of that glory with the Father, which 
He had before the world was, divested Himself of it, and, taking the form of a servant, was made obedient 
unto death, that He might teach obedience to those who could not otherwise than by obedience obtain 
salvation. He restored also the laws of rule and government which had been corrupted, by subduing all 
enemies under His feet, that by this means (for it was necessary that He should reign until He had put all 
enemies under His feet, and destroyed the last enemy—death) He might teach rulers themselves 
moderation in their government. As He had come, then, to restore the discipline, not only of government, 
but of obedience, as we have said, accomplishing in Himself first what He desired to be accomplished by 
others, He became obedient to the Father, not only to the death of the cross, but also, in the end of the 
world, embracing in Himself all whom He subjects to the Father, and who by Him come to salvation, He 
Himself, along with them, and in them, is said also to be subject to the Father; all things subsisting in 
Him, and He Himself being the Head of all things, and in Him being the salvation and the fulness of those 
who obtain salvation. And this consequently is what the apostle says of Him: “And when all things shall be 
subjected to Him, then shall the Son also Himself be subject to Him that put all things under Him, that 
God may be all in all.” 


7. I know not, indeed, how the heretics, not understanding the meaning of the apostle in these words, 
consider the term “subjection” degrading as applied to the Son; for if the propriety of the title be called in 
question, it may easily be ascertained from making a contrary supposition. Because if it be not good to be 
in subjection, it follows that the opposite will be good, viz., not to be in subjection. Now the language of 
the apostle, according to their view, appears to indicate by these words, “And when all things shall be 
subdued unto Him, then shall the Son also Himself be subject unto Him that put all things under Him,” 
that He, who is not now in subjection to the Father, will become subject to Him when the Father shall have 


first subdued all things unto Him. But I am astonished how it can be conceived to be the meaning, that He 
who, while all things are not yet subdued to Him, is not Himself in subjection, should—at a time when all 
things have been subdued to Him, and when He has become King of all men, and holds sway over all 
things—be supposed then to be made subject, seeing He was not formerly in subjection; for such do not 
understand that the subjection of Christ to the Father indicates that our happiness has attained to 
perfection, and that the work undertaken by Him has been brought to a victorious termination, seeing He 
has not only purified the power of supreme government over the whole of creation, but presents to the 
Father the principles of the obedience and subjection of the human race in a corrected and improved 
condition. If, then, that subjection be held to be good and salutary by which the Son is said to be subject 
to the Father, it is an extremely rational and logical inference to deduce that the subjection also of 
enemies, which is said to be made to the Son of God, should be understood as being also salutary and 
useful; as if, when the Son is said to be subject to the Father, the perfect restoration of the whole of 
creation is signified, so also, when enemies are said to be subjected to the Son of God, the salvation of the 
conquered and the restoration of the lost is in that understood to consist. 


8. This subjection, however, will be accomplished in certain ways, and after certain training, and at 
certain times; for it is not to be imagined that the subjection is to be brought about by the pressure of 
necessity (lest the whole world should then appear to be subdued to God by force), but by word, reason, 
and doctrine; by a call to a better course of things, by the best systems of training, by the employment 
also of suitable and appropriate threatenings, which will justly impend over those who despise any care or 
attention to their salvation and usefulness. In a word, we men also, in training either our slaves or 
children, restrain them by threats and fear while they are, by reason of their tender age, incapable of 
using their reason; but when they have begun to understand what is good, and useful, and honourable, 
the fear of the lash being over, they acquiesce through the suasion of words and reason in all that is good. 
But how, consistently with the preservation of freedom of will in all rational creatures, each one ought to 
be regulated, i.e., who they are whom the word of God finds and trains, as if they were already prepared 
and capable of it; who they are whom it puts off to a later time; who these are from whom it is altogether 
concealed, and who are so situated as to be far from hearing it; who those, again, are who despise the 
word of God when made known and preached to them, and who are driven by a kind of correction and 
chastisement to salvation, and whose conversion is in a certain degree demanded and extorted; who those 
are to whom certain opportunities of salvation are afforded, so that sometimes, their faith being proved by 
an answer alone, they have unquestionably obtained salvation;—from what causes or on what occasions 
these results take place, or what the divine wisdom sees within them, or what movements of their will 
leads God so to arrange all these things, is known to Him alone, and to His only-begotten Son, through 
whom all things were created and restored, and to the Holy Spirit, through whom all things are sanctified, 
who proceedeth from the Father, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


CHAPTER VI 
ON THE END OF THE WORLD 


1. Now, respecting the end of the world and the consummation of all things, we have stated in the 
preceding pages, to the best of our ability, so far as the authority of holy Scripture enabled us, what we 
deem sufficient for purposes of instruction; and we shall here only add a few admonitory remarks, since 
the order of investigation has brought us back to the subject. The highest good, then, after the attainment 
of which the whole of rational nature is seeking, which is also called the end of all blessings, is defined by 
many philosophers as follows: The highest good, they say, is to become as like to God as possible. But this 
definition I regard not so much as a discovery of theirs, as a view derived from holy Scripture. For this is 
pointed out by Moses, before all other philosophers, when he describes the first creation of man in these 
words: “And God said, Let Us make man in Our own image, and after Our likeness;” and then he adds the 
words: “So God created man in His own image: in the image of God created He him; male and female 
created He them, and He blessed them.” Now the expression, “In the image of God created He him,” 
without any mention of the word” likeness,” conveys no other meaning than this, that man received the 
dignity of God’s image at his first creation; but that the perfection of his likeness has been reserved for 
the consummation,—namely, that he might acquire it for himself by the exercise of his own diligence in 
the imitation of God, the possibility of attaining to perfection being granted him at the beginning through 
the dignity of the divine image, and the perfect realization of the divine likeness being reached in the end 
by the fulfilment of the (necessary) works. Now, that such is the case, the Apostle John points out more 
clearly and unmistakeably, when he makes this declaration: “Little children, we do not yet know what we 
shall be; but if a revelation be made to us from the Saviour, ye will say, without any doubt, we shall be like 
Him.” By which expression he points out with the utmost certainty, that not only was the end of all things 
to be hoped for, which he says was still unknown to him, but also the likeness to God, which will be 
conferred in proportion to the completeness of our deserts. The Lord Himself, in the Gospel, not only 
declares that these same results are future, but that they are to be brought about by His own intercession, 
He Himself deigning to obtain them from the Father for His disciples, saying, “Father, I will that where I 
am, these also may be with Me; and as Thou and I are one, they also may be one in Us.” In which the 
divine likeness itself already appears to advance, if we may so express ourselves, and from being merely 
similar, to become the same, because undoubtedly in the consummation or end God is “all and in all.” And 
with reference to this, it is made a question by some whether the nature of bodily matter, although 


cleansed and purified, and rendered altogether spiritual, does not seem either to offer an obstruction 
towards attaining the dignity of the (divine) likeness, or to the property of unity, because neither can a 
corporeal nature appear capable of any resemblance to a divine nature which is certainly incorporeal; nor 
can it be truly and deservedly designated one with it, especially since we are taught by the truths of our 
religion that that which alone is one, viz., the Son with the Father, must be referred to a peculiarity of the 
(divine) nature. 


2. Since, then, it is promised that in the end God will be all and in all, we are not, as is fitting, to suppose 
that animals, either sheep or other cattle, come to that end, lest it should be implied that God dwelt even 
in animals, whether sheep or other cattle; and so, too, with pieces of wood or stones, lest it should be said 
that God is in these also. So, again, nothing that is wicked must be supposed to attain to that end, lest, 
while God is said to be in all things, He may also be said to be in a vessel of wickedness. For if we now 
assert that God is everywhere and in all things, on the ground that nothing can be empty of God, we 
nevertheless do not say that He is now “all things” in those in whom He is. And hence we must look more 
carefully as to what that is which denotes the perfection of blessedness and the end of things, which is not 
only said to be God in all things, but also “all in all.” Let us then inquire what all those things are which 
God is to become in all. 


3. Iam of opinion that the expression, by which God is said to be “all in all,” means that He is “all” in each 
individual person. Now He will be “all” in each individual in this way: when all which any rational 
understanding, cleansed from the dregs of every sort of vice, and with every cloud of wickedness 
completely swept away, can either feel, or understand, or think, will be wholly God; and when it will no 
longer behold or retain anything else than God, but when God will be the measure and standard of all its 
movements; and thus God will be “all,” for there will no longer be any distinction of good and evil, seeing 
evil nowhere exists; for God is all things, and to Him no evil is near: nor will there be any longer a desire 
to eat from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, on the part of him who is always in the possession 
of good, and to whom God is all. So then, when the end has been restored to the beginning, and the 
termination of things compared with their commencement, that condition of things will be re-established 
in which rational nature was placed, when it had no need to eat of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil; so that when all feeling of wickedness has been removed, and the individual has been purified and 
cleansed, He who alone is the one good God becomes to him “all,” and that not in the case of a few 
individuals, or of a considerable number, but He Himself is “all in all.” And when death shall no longer 
anywhere exist, nor the sting of death, nor any evil at all, then verily God will be “all in all.” But some are 
of opinion that that perfection and blessedness of rational creatures, or natures, can only remain in that 
same condition of which we have spoken above, i.e., that all things should possess God, and God should be 
to them all things, if they are in no degree prevented by their union with a bodily nature. Otherwise they 
think that the glory of the highest blessedness is impeded by the intermixture of any material substance. 
But this subject we have discussed at greater length, as may be seen in the preceding pages. 


4. And now, as we find the apostle making mention of a spiritual body, let us inquire, to the best of our 
ability, what idea we are to form of such a thing. So far, then, as our understanding can grasp it, we 
consider a spiritual body to be of such a nature as ought to be inhabited not only by all holy and perfect 
souls, but also by all those creatures which will be liberated from the slavery of corruption. Respecting 
the body also, the apostle has said, “We have a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” i.e., in 
the mansions of the blessed. And from this statement we may form a conjecture, how pure, how refined, 
and how glorious are the qualities of that body, if we compare it with those which, although they are 
celestial bodies, and of most brilliant splendour, were nevertheless made with hands, and are visible to 
our sight. But of that body it is said, that it is a house not made with hands, but eternal in the heavens. 
Since, then, those things “which are seen are temporal, but those things which are not seen are eternal,” 
all those bodies which we see either on earth or in heaven, and which are capable of being seen, and have 
been made with hands, but are not eternal, are far excelled in glory by that which is not visible, nor made 
with hands, but is eternal. From which comparison it may be conceived how great are the comeliness, and 
splendour, and brilliancy of a spiritual body; and how true it is, that “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive, what God hath prepared for them that love Him.” We 
ought not, however, to doubt that the nature of this present body of ours may, by the will of God, who 
made it what it is, be raised to those qualities of refinement, and purity, and splendour (which 
characterize the body referred to), according as the condition of things requires, and the deserts of our 
rational nature shall demand. Finally, when the world required variety and diversity, matter yielded itself 
with all docility throughout the diverse appearances and species of things to the Creator, as to its Lord 
and Maker, that He might educe from it the various forms of celestial and terrestrial beings. But when 
things have begun to hasten to that consummation that all may be one, as the Father is one with the Son, 
it may be understood as a rational inference, that where all are one, there will no longer be any diversity. 


5. The last enemy, moreover, who is called death, is said on this account to be destroyed, that there may 
not be anything left of a mournful kind when death does not exist, nor anything that is adverse when there 
is no enemy. The destruction of the last enemy, indeed, is to be understood, not as if its substance, which 
was formed by God, is to perish, but because its mind and hostile will, which came not from God, but from 
itself, are to be destroyed. Its destruction, therefore, will not be its non-existence, but its ceasing to be an 
enemy, and (to be) death. For nothing is impossible to the Omnipotent, nor is anything incapable of 


restoration to its Creator: for He made all things that they might exist, and those things which were made 
for existence cannot cease to be. For this reason also will they admit of change and variety, so as to be 
placed, according to their merits, either in a better or worse position; but no destruction of substance can 
befall those things which were created by God for the purpose of permanent existence. For those things 
which agreeably to the common opinion are believed to perish, the nature either of our faith or of the 
truth will not permit us to suppose to be destroyed. Finally, our flesh is supposed by ignorant men and 
unbelievers to be destroyed after death, in such a degree that it retains no relic at all of its former 
substance. We, however, who believe in its resurrection, understand that a change only has been 
produced by death, but that its substance certainly remains; and that by the will of its Creator, and at the 
time appointed, it will be restored to life; and that a second time a change will take place in it, so that 
what at first was flesh (formed) out of earthly soil, and was afterwards dissolved by death, and again 
reduced to dust and ashes (“For dust thou art,” it is said, “and to dust shalt thou return”), will be again 
raised from the earth, and shall after this, according to the merits of the indwelling soul, advance to the 
glory of a spiritual body. 


6. Into this condition, then, we are to suppose that all this bodily substance of ours will be brought, when 
all things shall be re-established in a state of unity, and when God shall be all in all. And this result must 
be understood as being brought about, not suddenly, but slowly and gradually, seeing that the process of 
amendment and correction will take place imperceptibly in the individual instances during the lapse of 
countless and unmeasured ages, some outstripping others, and tending by a swifter course towards 
perfection, while others again follow close at hand, and some again a long way behind; and thus, through 
the numerous and uncounted orders of progressive beings who are being reconciled to God from a state 
of enmity, the last enemy is finally reached, who is called death, so that he also may be destroyed, and no 
longer be an enemy. When, therefore, all rational souls shall have been restored to a condition of this 
kind, then the nature of this body of ours will undergo a change into the glory of a spiritual body. For as 
we see it not to be the case with rational natures, that some of them have lived in a condition of 
degradation owing to their sins, while others have been called to a state of happiness on account of their 
merits; but as we see those same souls who had formerly been sinful, assisted, after their conversion and 
reconciliation to God, to a state of happiness; so also are we to consider, with respect to the nature of the 
body, that the one which we now make use of in a state of meanness, and corruption, and weakness, is not 
a different body from that which we shall possess in incorruption, and in power, and in glory; but that the 
same body, when it has cast away the infirmities in which it is now entangled, shall be transmuted into a 
condition of glory, being rendered spiritual, so that what was a vessel of dishonour may, when cleansed, 
become a vessel unto honour, and an abode of blessedness. And in this condition, also, we are to believe, 
that by the will of the Creator, it will abide for ever without any change, as is confirmed by the declaration 
of the apostle, when he says, “We have a house, not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” For the 
faith of the Church does not admit the view of certain Grecian philosophers, that there is besides the body, 
composed of four elements, another fifth body, which is different in all its parts, and diverse from this our 
present body; since neither out of sacred Scripture can any produce the slightest suspicion of evidence for 
such an opinion, nor can any rational inference from things allow the reception of it, especially when the 
holy apostle manifestly declares, that it is not new bodies which are given to those who rise from the 
dead, but that they receive those identical ones which they had possessed when living, transformed from 
an inferior into a better condition. For his words are: “It is sown an animal body, it will rise a spiritual 
body; it is sown in corruption, it will arise in incorruption: it is sown in weakness, it will arise in power: it 
is sown in dishonour, it will arise in glory.” As, therefore, there is a kind of advance in man, so that from 
being first an animal being, and not understanding what belongs to the Spirit of God, he reaches by 
means of instruction the stage of being made a spiritual being, and of judging all things, while he himself 
is judged by no one; so also, with respect to the state of the body, we are to hold that this very body which 
now, on account of its service to the soul, is styled an animal body, will, by means of a certain progress, 
when the soul, united to God, shall have been made one spirit with Him (the body even then ministering, 
as it were, to the spirit), attain to a spiritual condition and quality, especially since, as we have often 
pointed out, bodily nature was so formed by the Creator, as to pass easily into whatever condition he 
should wish, or the nature of the case demand. 


7. The whole of this reasoning, then, amounts to this: that God created two general natures,—a visible, 
i.e., a corporeal nature; and an invisible nature, which is incorporeal. Now these two natures admit of two 
different permutations. That invisible and rational nature changes in mind and purpose, because it is 
endowed with freedom of will, and is on this account found sometimes to be engaged in the practice of 
good, and sometimes in that of the opposite. But this corporeal nature admits of a change in substance; 
whence also God, the arranger of all things, has the service of this matter at His command in the 
moulding, or fabrication, or re-touching of whatever He wishes, so that corporeal nature may be 
transmuted, and transformed into any forms or species whatever, according as the deserts of things may 
demand; which the prophet evidently has in view when he says, “It is God who makes and transforms all 
things.” 


8. And now the point for investigation is, whether, when God shall be all in all, the whole of bodily nature 
will, in the consummation of all things, consist of one species, and the sole quality of body be that which 
shall shine in the indescribable glory which is to be regarded as the future possession of the spiritual 
body. For if we rightly understand the matter, this is the statement of Moses in the beginning of his book, 


when he says, “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” For this is the beginning of all 
creation: to this beginning the end and consummation of all things must be recalled, i.e., in order that that 
heaven and that earth may be the habitation and resting-place of the pious; so that all the holy ones, and 
the meek, may first obtain an inheritance in that land, since this is the teaching of the law, and of the 
prophets, and of the Gospel. In which land I believe there exist the true and living forms of that worship 
which Moses handed down under the shadow of the law; of which it is said, that “they serve unto the 
example and shadow of heavenly things”—those, viz., who were in subjection in the law. To Moses himself 
also was the injunction given, “Look that thou make them after the form and pattern which were showed 
thee on the mount.” From which it appears to me, that as on this earth the law was a sort of schoolmaster 
to those who by it were to be conducted to Christ, in order that, being instructed and trained by it, they 
might more easily, after the training of the law, receive the more perfect principles of Christ; so also 
another earth, which receives into it all the saints, may first imbue and mould them by the institutions of 
the true and everlasting law, that they may more easily gain possession of those perfect institutions of 
heaven, to which nothing can be added; in which there will be, of a truth, that Gospel which is called 
everlasting, and that Testament, ever new, which shall never grow old. 


9. In this way, accordingly, we are to suppose that at the consummation and restoration of all things, those 
who make a gradual advance, and who ascend (in the scale of improvement), will arrive in due measure 
and order at that land, and at that training which is contained in it, where they may be prepared for those 
better institutions to which no addition can be made. For, after His agents and servants, the Lord Christ, 
who is King of all, will Himself assume the kingdom; i.e., after instruction in the holy virtues, He will 
Himself instruct those who are capable of receiving Him in respect of His being wisdom, reigning in them 
until He has subjected them to the Father, who has subdued all things to Himself, i.e., that when they shall 
have been made capable of receiving God, God may be to them all in all. Then accordingly, as a necessary 
consequence, bodily nature will obtain that highest condition to which nothing more can be added. Having 
discussed, up to this point, the quality of bodily nature, or of spiritual body, we leave it to the choice of the 
reader to determine what he shall consider best. And here we may bring the third book to a conclusion. 


Book IV 


Translated from the Latin of Rufinus. 


CHAPTER I 
THAT THE SCRIPTURES ARE DIVINELY INSPIRED 


1. But as it is not sufficient, in the discussion of matters of such importance, to entrust the decision to the 
human senses and to the human understanding, and to pronounce on things invisible as if they were seen 
by us, we must, in order to establish the positions which we have laid down, adduce the testimony of Holy 
Scripture. And that this testimony may produce a sure and unhesitating belief, either with regard to what 
we have still to advance, or to what has been already stated, it seems necessary to show, in the first place, 
that the Scriptures themselves are divine, i.e., were inspired by the Spirit of God. We shall therefore with 
all possible brevity draw forth from the Holy Scriptures themselves, such evidence on this point as may 
produce upon us a suitable impression, (making our quotations) from Moses, the first legislator of the 
Hebrew nation, and from the words of Jesus Christ, the Author and Chief of the Christian religious system. 
For although there have been numerous legislators among the Greeks and Barbarians, and also countless 
teachers and philosophers who professed to declare the truth, we do not remember any legislator who 
was able to produce in the minds of foreign nations an affection and a zeal (for him) such as led them 
either voluntarily to adopt his laws, or to defend them with all the efforts of their mind. No one, then, has 
been able to introduce and make known what seemed to himself the truth, among, I do not say many 
foreign nations, but even amongst the individuals of one single nation, in such a manner that a knowledge 
and belief of the same should extend to all. And yet there can be no doubt that it was the wish of the 
legislators that their laws should be observed by all men, if possible; and of the teachers, that what 
appeared to themselves to be truth, should become known to all. But knowing that they could by no 
means succeed in producing any such mighty power within them as would lead foreign nations to obey 
their laws, or have regard to their statements, they did not venture even to essay the attempt, lest the 
failure of the undertaking should stamp their conduct with the mark of imprudence. And yet there are 
throughout the whole world—throughout all Greece, and all foreign countries—countless individuals who 
have abandoned the laws of their country, and those whom they had believed to be gods, and have yielded 
themselves up to the obedience of the law of Moses, and to the discipleship and worship of Christ; and 
have done this, not without exciting against themselves the intense hatred of the worshippers of images, 
so as frequently to be exposed to cruel tortures from the latter, and sometimes even to be put to death. 
And yet they embrace, and with all affection preserve, the words and teaching of Christ. 


2. And we may see, moreover, how that religion itself grew up in a short time, making progress by the 
punishment and death of its worshippers, by the plundering of their goods, and by the tortures of every 
kind which they endured; and this result is the more surprising, that even the teachers of it themselves 
neither were men of skill, nor very numerous; and yet these words are preached throughout the whole 
world, so that Greeks and Barbarians, wise and foolish, adopt the doctrines of the Christian religion. From 
which it is no doubtful inference, that it is not by human power or might that the words of Jesus Christ 
come to prevail with all faith and power over the understandings and souls of all men. For, that these 
results were both predicted by Him, and established by divine answers proceeding from Him, is clear 
from His own words: “Ye shall be brought before governors and kings for My sake, for a testimony against 
them and the Gentiles.” And again: “This Gospel of the kingdom shall be preached among all nations.” 
And again: “Many shall say to Me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not eaten and drunk in Thy name, and 
in Thy name cast out devils? And I will say unto them, Depart from Me, ye workers of iniquity, I never 
knew you.” If these sayings, indeed, had been so uttered by Him, and yet if these predictions had not been 
fulfilled, they might perhaps appear to be untrue, and not to possess any authority. But now, when His 
declarations do pass into fulfilment, seeing they were predicted with such power and authority, it is most 
clearly shown to be true that He, when He was made man, delivered to men the precepts of salvation. 


3. What, then, are we to say of this, which the prophets had beforehand foretold of Him, that princes 
would not cease from Judah, nor leaders from between his thighs, until He should come for whom it has 
been reserved (viz., the kingdom), and until the expectation of the Gentiles should come? For it is most 
distinctly evident from the history itself, from what is clearly seen at the present day, that from the times 
of Christ onwards there were no kings amongst the Jews. Nay, even all those objects of Jewish pride, of 
which they vaunted so much, and in which they exulted, whether regarding the beauty of the temple or 
the ornaments of the altar, and all those sacerdotal fillets and robes of the high priests, were all destroyed 
together. For the prophecy was fulfilled which had declared, “For the children of Israel shall abide many 
days without king and prince: there shall be no victim, nor altar, nor priesthood, nor answers.” These 
testimonies, accordingly, we employ against those who seem to assert that what is spoken in Genesis by 


Jacob refers to Judah; and who say that there still remains a prince of the race of Judah—he, viz., who is 
the prince of their nation, whom they style Patriarch—and that there cannot fail (a ruler) of his seed, who 
will remain until the advent of that Christ whom they picture to themselves. But if the prophet’s words be 
true, when he says, “The children of Israel shall abide many days without king, without prince; and there 
shall be no victim, nor altar, nor priesthood;” and if, certainly, since the overthrow of the temple, victims 
are neither offered, nor any altar found, nor any priesthood exists, it is most certain that, as it is written, 
princes have departed from Judah, and a leader from between his thighs, until the coming of Him for 
whom it has been reserved. It is established, then, that He is come for whom it has been reserved, and in 
whom is the expectation of the Gentiles. And this manifestly seems to be fulfilled in the multitude of those 
who have believed on God through Christ out of the different nations. 


4. In the song of Deuteronomy, also, it is prophetically declared that, on account of the sins of the former 
people, there was to be an election of a foolish nation,—no other, certainly, than that which was brought 
about by Christ; for thus the words run: “They have moved Me to anger with their images, and I will stir 
them up to jealousy; I will arouse them to anger against a foolish nation.” We may therefore evidently see 
how the Hebrews, who are said to have excited God’s anger by means of those (idols), which are no gods, 
and to have aroused His wrath by their images, were themselves also excited to jealousy by means of a 
foolish nation, which God hath chosen by the advent of Jesus Christ and His disciples. For the following is 
the language of the apostle: “For ye see your calling, brethren, how that not many wise men among you 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble (are called): but God has chosen the foolish things of the 
world, and the things which are not, to destroy the things which formerly existed.” Carnal Israel, 
therefore, should not boast; for such is the term used by the apostle: “No flesh, I say, should glory in the 
presence of God.” 


5. What are we to say, moreover, regarding those prophecies of Christ contained in the Psalms, especially 
the one with the superscription, “A song for the Beloved;” in which it is stated that “His tongue is the pen 
of a ready writer; fairer than the children of men;” that “grace is poured into His lips?” Now, the 
indication that grace has been poured upon His lips is this, that, after a short period had elapsed—for He 
taught only during a year and some months—the whole world, nevertheless, became filled with His 
doctrine, and with faith in His religion. There arose, then, “in His days righteous men, and abundance of 
peace,” abiding even to the end, which end is entitled “the taking away of the moon;” and “His dominion 
shall extend from sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth.” There was a sign also given to 
the house of David. For a virgin conceived, and bare Emmanuel, which, when interpreted, signifies, “God 
with us: know it, O nations, and be overcome.” For we are conquered and overcome, who are of the 
Gentiles, and remain as a kind of spoils of His victory, who have subjected our necks to His grace. Even 
the place of His birth was predicted in the prophecies of Micah, who said, “And thou, Bethlehem, land of 
Judah, art by no means small among the leaders of Judah: for out of thee shall come forth a Leader, who 
shall rule My people Israel.” The weeks of years, also, which the prophet Daniel had predicted, extending 
to the leadership of Christ, have been fulfilled. Moreover, he is at hand, who in the book of Job is said to 
be about to destroy the huge beast, who also gave power to his own disciples to tread on serpents and 
scorpions, and on all the power of the enemy, without being injured by him. But if any one will consider 
the journeys of Christ’s apostles throughout the different places, in which as His messengers they 
preached the Gospel, he will find that both what they ventured to undertake is beyond the power of man, 
and what they were enabled to accomplish is from God alone. If we consider how men, on hearing that a 
new doctrine was introduced by these, were able to receive them; or rather, when desiring often to 
destroy them, they were prevented by a divine power which was in them, we shall find that in this nothing 
was effected by human strength, but that the whole was the result of the divine power and providence,— 
signs and wonders, manifest beyond all doubt, bearing testimony to their word and doctrine. 


6. These points now being briefly established, viz., regarding the deity of Christ, and the fulfilment of all 
that was prophesied respecting Him, I think that this position also has been made good, viz., that the 
Scriptures themselves, which contained these predictions, were divinely inspired,—those, namely, which 
had either foretold His advent, or the power of His doctrine, or the bringing over of all nations (to His 
obedience). To which this remark must be added, that the divinity and inspiration both of the predictions 
of the prophets and of the law of Moses have been clearly revealed and confirmed, especially since the 
advent of Christ into the world. For before the fulfilment of those events which were predicted by them, 
they could not, although true and inspired by God, be shown to be so, because they were as yet 
unfulfilled. But the coming of Christ was a declaration that their statements were true and divinely 
inspired, although it was certainly doubtful before that whether there would be an accomplishment of 
those things which had been foretold. 


If any one, moreover, consider the words of the prophets with all the zeal and reverence which they 
deserve, it is certain that, in the perusal and careful examination thus given them, he will feel his mind 
and senses touched by a divine breath, and will acknowledge that the words which he reads were no 
human utterances, but the language of God; and from his own emotions he will feel that these books were 
the composition of no human skill, nor of any mortal eloquence, but, so to speak, of a style that is divine. 
The splendour of Christ’s advent, therefore, illuminating the law of Moses by the light of truth, has taken 
away that veil which had been placed over the letter (of the law), and has unsealed, for every one who 
believes upon Him, all the blessings which were concealed by the covering of the word. 


7. It is, however, a matter attended with considerable labour, to point out, in every instance, how and 
when the predictions of the prophets were fulfilled, so as to appear to confirm those who are in doubt, 
seeing it is possible for everyone who wishes to become more thoroughly acquainted with these things, to 
gather abundant proofs from the records of the truth themselves. But if the sense of the letter, which is 
beyond man, does not appear to present itself at once, on the first glance, to those who are less versed in 
divine discipline, it is not at all to be wondered at, because divine things are brought down somewhat 
slowly to (the comprehension of) men, and elude the view in proportion as one is either sceptical or 
unworthy. For although it is certain that all things which exist in this world, or take place in it, are ordered 
by the providence of God, and certain events indeed do appear with sufficient clearness to be under the 
disposal of His providential government, yet others again unfold themselves so mysteriously and 
incomprehensibly, that the plan of Divine Providence with regard to them is completely concealed; so that 
it is occasionally believed by some that particular occurrences do not belong to (the plan of) Providence, 
because the principle eludes their grasp, according to which the works of Divine Providence are 
administered with indescribable skill; which principle of administration, however, is not equally concealed 
from all. For even among men themselves, one individual devotes less consideration to it, another more; 
while by every man, He who is on earth, whoever is the inhabitant of heaven, is more acknowledged. And 
the nature of bodies is clear to us in one way, that of trees in another, that of animals in a third; the nature 
of souls, again, is concealed in a different way; and the manner in which the diverse movements of 
rational understandings are ordered by Providence, eludes the view of men in a greater degree, and even, 
in my opinion, in no small degree that of the angels also. But as the existence of divine providence is not 
refuted by those especially who are certain of its existence, but who do not comprehend its workings or 
arrangements by the powers of the human mind; so neither will the divine inspiration of holy Scripture, 
which extends throughout its body, be believed to be non-existent, because the weakness of our 
understanding is unable to trace out the hidden and secret meaning in each individual word, the treasure 
of divine wisdom being hid in the vulgar and unpolished vessels of words, as the apostle also points out 
when he says, “We have this treasure in earthen vessels,” that the virtue of the divine power may shine 
out the more brightly, no colouring of human eloquence being intermingled with the truth of the 
doctrines. For if our books induced men to believe because they were composed either by rhetorical arts 
or by the wisdom of philosophy, then undoubtedly our faith would be considered to be based on the art of 
words, and on human wisdom, and not upon the power of God; whereas it is now known to all that the 
word of this preaching has been so accepted by numbers throughout almost the whole world, because 
they understood their belief to rest not on the persuasive words of human wisdom, but on the 
manifestation of the Spirit and of power. On which account, being led by a heavenly, nay, by a more than 
heavenly power, to faith and acceptance, that we may worship the sole Creator of all things as our God, let 
us also do our utmost endeavour, by abandoning the language of the elements of Christ, which are but the 
first beginnings of wisdom, to go on to perfection, in order that that wisdom which is given to them who 
are perfect, may be given to us also. For such is the promise of him to whom was entrusted the preaching 
of this wisdom, in the words: “Howbeit we speak wisdom among them that are perfect; yet not the wisdom 
of this world, nor of the princes of this world, who will be brought to nought;” by which he shows that this 
wisdom of ours has nothing in common, so far as regards the beauty of language, with the wisdom of this 
world. This wisdom, then, will be inscribed more clearly and perfectly on our hearts, if it be made known 
to us according to the revelation of the mystery which has been hid from eternity, but now is manifest 
through the Scriptures of prophecy, and the advent of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory for ever. Amen. 


Many, not understanding the Scriptures in a spiritual sense, but incorrectly, have fallen into heresies. 


8. These particulars, then, being briefly stated regarding the inspiration of the sacred Scriptures by the 
Holy Spirit, it seems necessary to explain this point also, viz., how certain persons, not reading them 
correctly, have given themselves over to erroneous opinions, inasmuch as the procedure to be followed, in 
order to attain an understanding of the holy writings, is unknown to many. The Jews, in fine, owing to the 
hardness of their heart, and from a desire to appear wise in their own eyes, have not believed in our Lord 
and Saviour, judging that those statements which were uttered respecting Him ought to be understood 
literally, i.e., that He ought in a sensible and visible manner to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
first build a city which they truly deem the city of God, and cut off at the same time the chariots of 
Ephraim, and the horse from Jerusalem; that He ought also to eat butter and honey, in order to choose the 
good before He should come to know how to bring forth evil. They think, also, that it has been predicted 
that the wolf—that four-footed animal—is, at the coming of Christ, to feed with the lambs, and the leopard 
to lie down with kids, and the calf and the bull to pasture with lions, and that they are to be led by a little 
child to the pasture; that the ox and the bear are to lie down together in the green fields, and that their 
young ones are to be fed together; that lions also will frequent stalls with the oxen, and feed on straw. And 
seeing that, according to history, there was no accomplishment of any of those things predicted of Him, in 
which they believed the signs of Christ’s advent were especially to be observed, they refused to 
acknowledge the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ; nay, contrary to all the principles of human and divine 
law, i.e., contrary to the faith of prophecy, they crucified Him for assuming to Himself the name of Christ. 
Thereupon the heretics, reading that it is written in the law, “A fire has been kindled in Mine anger;” and 
that “I the Lord am a jealous (God), visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation;” and that “it repenteth Me that I anointed Saul to be king;” and, “I am the Lord, who 
make peace and create evil;” and again, “There is not evil in a city which the Lord hath not done;” and, 


“Evils came down from the Lord upon the gates of Jerusalem;” and, “An evil spirit from the Lord plagued 
Saul;” and reading many other passages similar to these, which are found in Scripture, they did not 
venture to assert that these were not the Scriptures of God, but they considered them to be the words of 
that creator God whom the Jews worshipped, and who, they judged, ought to be regarded as just only, and 
not also as good; but that the Saviour had come to announce to us a more perfect God, who, they allege; is 
not the creator of the world,—there being different and discordant opinions among them even on this very 
point, because, when they once depart from a belief in God the Creator, who is Lord of all, they have given 
themselves over to various inventions and fables, devising certain (fictions), and asserting that some 
things were visible, and made by one (God), and that certain other things were invisible, and were created 
by another, according to the vain and fanciful suggestions of their own minds. But not a few also of the 
more simple of those, who appear to be restrained within the faith of the Church, are of opinion that there 
is no greater God than the Creator, holding in this a correct and sound opinion; and yet they entertain 
regarding Him such views as would not be entertained regarding the most unjust and cruel of men. 


9. Now the reason of the erroneous apprehension of all these points on the part of those whom we have 
mentioned above, is no other than this, that holy Scripture is not understood by them according to its 
spiritual, but according to its literal meaning. And therefore we shall endeavour, so far as our moderate 
capacity will permit, to point out to those who believe the holy Scriptures to be no human compositions, 
but to be written by inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and to be transmitted and entrusted to us by the will of 
God the Father, through His only-begotten Son Jesus Christ, what appears to us, who observe things by a 
right way of understanding, to be the standard and discipline delivered to the apostles by Jesus Christ, 
and which they handed down in succession to their posterity, the teachers of the holy Church. Now, that 
there are certain mystical economies indicated in holy Scripture, is admitted by all, I think, even the 
simplest of believers. But what these are, or of what kind they are, he who is rightly minded, and not 
overcome with the vice of boasting, will scrupulously acknowledge himself to be ignorant. For if anyone, 
e.g., were to adduce the case of the daughters of Lot, who seem, contrary to the law of God, to have had 
intercourse with their father, or that of the two wives of Abraham, or of the two sisters who were married 
to Jacob, or of the two handmaids who increased the number of his sons, what other answer could be 
returned than that these were certain mysteries, and forms of spiritual things, but that we are ignorant of 
what nature they are? Nay, even when we read of the construction of the tabernacle, we deem it certain 
that the written descriptions are the figures of certain hidden things; but to adapt these to their 
appropriate standards, and to open up and discuss every individual point, I consider to be exceedingly 
difficult, not to say impossible. That that description, however, is, as I have said, full of mysteries, does not 
escape even the common understanding. But all the narrative portion, relating either to the marriages, or 
to the begetting of the children, or to battles of different kinds, or to any other histories whatever, what 
else can they be supposed to be, save the forms and figures of hidden and sacred things? As men, 
however, make little effort to exercise their intellect, or imagine that they possess knowledge before they 
really learn, the consequence is that they never begin to have knowledge or if there be no want of a 
desire, at least, nor of an instructor, and if divine knowledge be sought after, as it ought to be, ina 
religious and holy spirit, and in the hope that many points will be opened up by the revelation of God— 
since to human sense they are exceedingly difficult and obscure—then, perhaps, he who seeks in such a 
manner will find what it is lawful to discover. 


10. But lest this difficulty perhaps should be supposed to exist only in the language of the prophets, 
seeing the prophetic style is allowed by all to abound in figures and enigmas, what do we find when we 
come to the Gospels? Is there not hidden there also an inner, namely a divine sense, which is revealed by 
that grace alone which he had received who said, “But we have the mind of Christ, that we might know 
the things freely given to us by God. Which things also we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teaches, but which the Spirit teacheth?” And if one now were to read the revelations which were made to 
John, how amazed would he not be that there should be contained within them so great an amount of 
hidden, ineffable mysteries, in which it is clearly understood, even by those who cannot comprehend what 
is concealed, that something certainly is concealed. And yet are not the Epistles of the Apostles, which 
seem to some to be plainer, filled with meanings so profound, that by means of them, as by some small 
receptacle, the clearness of incalculable light appears to be poured into those who are capable of 
understanding the meaning of divine wisdom? And therefore, because this is the case, and because there 
are many who go wrong in this life, I do not consider that it is easy to pronounce, without danger, that 
anyone knows or understands those things, which, in order to be opened up, need the key of knowledge; 
which key, the Saviour declared, lay with those who were skilled in the law. And here, although it is a 
digression, I think we should inquire of those who assert that before the advent of the Saviour there was 
no truth among those who were engaged in the study of the law, how it could be said by our Lord Jesus 
Christ that the keys of knowledge were with them, who had the books of the prophets and of the law in 
their hands. For thus did He speak: “Woe unto you, ye teachers of the law, who have taken away the key of 
knowledge: ye entered not in yourselves, and them who wished to enter in ye hindered.” 


11. But, as we had begun to observe, the way which seems to us the correct one for the understanding of 
the Scriptures, and for the investigation of their meaning, we consider to be of the following kind: for we 
are instructed by Scripture itself in regard to the ideas which we ought to form of it. In the Proverbs of 
Solomon we find some such rule as the following laid down, respecting the consideration of holy 
Scripture: “And do thou,” he says, “describe these things to thyself in a threefold manner, in counsel and 


knowledge, and that thou mayest answer the words of truth to those who have proposed them to thee.” 
Each one, then, ought to describe in his own mind, in a threefold manner, the understanding of the divine 
letters,—that is, in order that all the more simple individuals may be edified, so to speak, by the very body 
of Scripture; for such we term that common and historical sense: while, if some have commenced to make 
considerable progress, and are able to see something more (than that), they may be edified by the very 
soul of Scripture. Those, again, who are perfect, and who resemble those of whom the apostle says, “We 
speak wisdom among them that are perfect, but not the wisdom of this world, nor of the princes of this 
world, who will be brought to nought; but we speak the wisdom of God, hidden in a mystery, which God 
hath decreed before the ages unto our glory;”—all such as these may be edified by the spiritual law itself 
(which has a shadow of good things to come), as if by the Spirit. For as man is said to consist of body, and 
soul, and spirit, so also does sacred Scripture, which has been granted by the divine bounty for the 
salvation of man; which we see pointed out, moreover, in the little book of The Shepherd, which seems to 
be despised by some, where Hermas is commanded to write two little books, and afterwards to announce 
to the presbyters of the Church what he learned from the Spirit. For these are the words that are written: 
“And you will write,” he says, “two books; and you will give the one to Clement, and the other to Grapte. 
And let Grapte admonish the widows and orphans, and let Clement send through all the cities which are 
abroad, while you will announce to the presbyters of the Church.” Grapte, accordingly, who is commanded 
to admonish the orphans and widows, is the pure understanding of the letter itself; by which those 
youthful minds are admonished, who have not yet deserved to have God as their Father, and are on that 
account styled orphans. They, again, are the widows, who have withdrawn themselves from the unjust 
man, to whom they had been united contrary to law; but who have remained widows, because they have 
not yet advanced to the stage of being joined to a heavenly Bridegroom. Clement, moreover, is ordered to 
send into those cities which are abroad what is written to those individuals who already are withdrawing 
from the letter.—as if the meaning were to those souls who, being built up by this means, have begun to 
rise above the cares of the body and the desires of the flesh; while he himself, who had learned from the 
Holy Spirit, is commanded to announce, not by letter nor by book, but by the living voice, to the 
presbyters of the Church of Christ, i.e., to those who possess a mature faculty of wisdom, capable of 
receiving spiritual teaching. 


12. This point, indeed, is not to be passed by without notice, viz., that there are certain passages of 
Scripture where this “body,” as we termed it, i.e., this inferential historical sense, is not always found, as 
we Shall prove to be the case in the following pages, but where that which we termed “soul” or “spirit” 
can only be understood. And this, I think, is indicated in the Gospels, where there are said to be placed, 
according to the manner of purification among the Jews, six water-vessels, containing two or three firkins 
a-piece; by which, as I have said, the language of the Gospel seems to indicate, with respect to those who 
are secretly called by the apostle “Jews,” that they are purified by the word of Scripture,—receiving 
indeed sometimes two firkins, i.e., the understanding of the “soul” or “spirit,” according to our statement 
as above; sometimes even three (firkins), when in the reading (of Scripture) the “bodily” sense, which is 
the “historical,” may be preserved for the edification of the people. Now six water-vessels are 
appropriately spoken of, with regard to those persons who are purified by being placed in the world; for 
we read that in six days—which is the perfect number—this world and all things in it were finished. How 
great, then, is the utility of this first “historical” sense which we have mentioned, is attested by the 
multitude of all believers, who believe with adequate faith and simplicity, and does not need much 
argument, because it is openly manifest to all; whereas of that sense which we have called above the 
“soul,” as it were, of Scripture, the Apostle Paul has given us numerous examples in the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians. For we find the expression, “Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the 
corn.” And afterwards, when explaining what precept ought to be understood by this, he adds the words: 
“Doth God take care for oxen? or saith He it altogether for our sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, this is 
written; that he who plougheth should plough in hope, and he that thresheth, in hope of partaking.” Very 
many other passages also of this nature, which are in this way explained of the law, contribute extensive 
information to the hearers. 


13. Now a “spiritual” interpretation is of this nature: when one is able to point out what are the heavenly 
things of which these serve as the patterns and shadow, who are Jews “according to the flesh,” and of 
what things future the law contains a shadow, and any other expressions of this kind that may be found in 
holy Scripture; or when it is a subject of inquiry, what is that wisdom hidden in a mystery which “God 
ordained before the world for our glory, which none of the princes of this world knew;” or the meaning of 
the apostle’s language, when, employing certain illustrations from Exodus or Numbers, he says: “These 
things happened to them in a figure, and they are written on our account, on whom the ends of the ages 
have come.” Now, an opportunity is afforded us of understanding of what those things which happened to 
them were figures, when he adds: “And they drank of that spiritual Rock which followed them, and that 
Rock was Christ.” In another Epistle also, when referring to the tabernacle, he mentions the direction 
which was given to Moses: “Thou shalt make (all things) according to the pattern which was showed thee 
in the mount.” And writing to the Galatians, and upbraiding certain individuals who seem to themselves to 
read the law, and yet without understanding it, because of their ignorance of the fact that an allegorical 
meaning underlies what is written, he says to them in a certain tone of rebuke: “Tell me, ye who desire to 
be under the law, do ye not hear the law? For it is written that Abraham had two sons; the one by a bond- 
maid, the other by a free woman. But he who was of the bond-woman was born according to the flesh; but 
he of the free woman was by promise. Which things are an allegory: for these are the two covenants.” And 


here this point is to be attended to, viz., the caution with which the apostle employs the expression, “Ye 
who are under the law, do ye not hear the law?” Do ye not hear, i.e., do ye not understand and know? In 
the Epistle to the Colossians, again, briefly summing up and condensing the meaning of the whole law, he 
says: “Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of holy days, or of the new moon, 
or of the Sabbath, which are a shadow of things to come.” Writing to the Hebrews also, and treating of 
those who belong to the circumcision, he says: “Those who serve to the example and shadow of heavenly 
things.” Now perhaps, through these illustrations, no doubt will be entertained regarding the five books of 
Moses, by those who hold the writings of the apostle, as divinely inspired. And if they require, with 
respect to the rest of the history, that those events which are contained in it should be considered as 
having happened for an ensample to those of whom they are written, we have observed that this also has 
been stated in the Epistle to the Romans, where the apostle adduces an instance from the third book of 
Kings, saying, “I have left me seven thousand men who have not bowed the knee to Baal;” which 
expression Paul understood as figuratively spoken of those who are called Israelites according to the 
election, in order to show that the advent of Christ had not only now been of advantage to the Gentiles, 
but that very many even of the race of Israel had been called to salvation. 


14. This being the state of the case, we shall sketch out, as if by way of illustration and pattern, what may 
occur to us with regard to the manner in which holy Scripture is to be understood on these several points, 
repeating in the first instance, and pointing out this fact, that the Holy Spirit, by the providence and will 
of God, through the power of His only-begotten Word, who was in the beginning God with God, 
enlightened the ministers of truth, the prophets and apostles, to understand the mysteries of those things 
or causes which take place among men, or with respect to men. And by “men,” I now mean souls that are 
placed in bodies, who, relating those mysteries that are known to them, and revealed through Christ, as if 
they were a kind of human transactions, or handing down certain legal observances and injunctions, 
described them figuratively; not that anyone who pleased might view these expositions as deserving to be 
trampled under foot, but that he who should devote himself with all chastity, and sobriety, and 
watchfulness, to studies of this kind, might be able by this means to trace out the meaning of the Spirit of 
God, which is perhaps lying profoundly buried, and the context, which may be pointing again in another 
direction than the ordinary usage of speech would indicate. And in this way he might become a sharer in 
the knowledge of the Spirit, and a partaker in the divine counsel, because the soul cannot come to the 
perfection of knowledge otherwise than by inspiration of the truth of the divine wisdom. Accordingly, it is 
of God, i.e., of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, that these men, filled with the Divine 
Spirit, chiefly treat; then the mysteries relating to the Son of God—how the Word became flesh, and why 
He descended even to the assumption of the form of a servant—are the subject, as I have said, of 
explanation by those persons who are filled with the Divine Spirit. It next followed, necessarily, that they 
should instruct mortals by divine teaching, regarding rational creatures, both those of heaven and the 
happier ones of earth; and also (should explain) the differences among souls, and the origin of these 
differences; and then should tell what this world is, and why it was created; whence also sprung the great 
and terrible wickedness which extends over the earth. And whether that wickedness is found on this earth 
only, or in other places, is a point which it was necessary for us to learn from divine teaching. Since, then, 
it was the intention of the Holy Spirit to enlighten with respect to these and similar subjects, those holy 
souls who had devoted themselves to the service of the truth, this object was kept in view, in the second 
place, viz., for the sake of those who either could not or would not give themselves to this labour and toil 
by which they might deserve to be instructed in or to recognise things of such value and importance, to 
wrap up and conceal, as we said before, in ordinary language, under the covering of some history and 
narrative of visible things, hidden mysteries. There is therefore introduced the narrative of the visible 
creation, and the creation and formation of the first man; then the offspring which followed from him in 
succession, and some of the actions which were done by the good among his posterity, are related, and 
occasionally certain crimes also, which are stated to have been committed by them as being human; and 
afterwards certain unchaste or wicked deeds also are narrated as being the acts of the wicked. The 
description of battles, moreover, is given in a wonderful manner, and the alternations of victors and 
vanquished, by which certain ineffable mysteries are made known to those who know how to investigate 
statements of that kind. By an admirable discipline of wisdom, too, the law of truth, even of the prophets, 
is implanted in the Scriptures of the law, each of which is woven by a divine art of wisdom, as a kind of 
covering and veil of spiritual truths; and this is what we have called the “body” of Scripture, so that also, 
in this way, what we have called the covering of the letter, woven by the art of wisdom, might be capable 
of edifying and profiting many, when others would derive no benefit. 


15. But as if, in all the instances of this covering (i.e., of this history), the logical connection and order of 
the law had been preserved, we would not certainly believe, when thus possessing the meaning of 
Scripture in a continuous series, that anything else was contained in it save what was indicated on the 
surface; so for that reason divine wisdom took care that certain stumbling-blocks, or interruptions, to the 
historical meaning should take place, by the introduction into the midst (of the narrative) of certain 
impossibilities and incongruities; that in this way the very interruption of the narrative might, as by the 
interposition of a bolt, present an obstacle to the reader, whereby he might refuse to acknowledge the way 
which conducts to the ordinary meaning; and being thus excluded and debarred from it, we might be 
recalled to the beginning of another way, in order that, by entering upon a narrow path, and passing to a 
loftier and more sublime road, he might lay open the immense breadth of divine wisdom. This, however, 
must not be unnoted by us, that as the chief object of the Holy Spirit is to preserve the coherence of the 


spiritual meaning, either in those things which ought to be done or which have been already performed, if 
He anywhere finds that those events which, according to the history, took place, can be adapted to a 
spiritual meaning, He composed a texture of both kinds in one style of narration, always concealing the 
hidden meaning more deeply; but where the historical narrative could not be made appropriate to the 
spiritual coherence of the occurrences, He inserted sometimes certain things which either did not take 
place or could not take place; sometimes also what might happen, but what did not: and He does this at 
one time in a few words, which, taken in their “bodily” meaning, seem incapable of containing truth, and 
at another by the insertion of many. And this we find frequently to be the case in the legislative portions, 
where there are many things manifestly useful among the “bodily” precepts, but a very great number also 
in which no principle of utility is at all discernible, and sometimes even things which are judged to be 
impossibilities. Now all this, as we have remarked, was done by the Holy Spirit in order that, seeing those 
events which lie on the surface can be neither true nor useful, we may be led to the investigation of that 
truth which is more deeply concealed, and to the ascertaining of a meaning worthy of God in those 
Scriptures which we believe to be inspired by Him. 


16. Nor was it only with regard to those Scriptures which were composed down to the advent of Christ 
that the Holy Spirit thus dealt; but as being one and the same Spirit, and proceeding from one God, He 
dealt in the same way with the evangelists and apostles. For even those narratives which He inspired 
them to write were not composed without the aid of that wisdom of His, the nature of which we have 
above explained. Whence also in them were intermingled not a few things by which, the historical order of 
the narrative being interrupted and broken up, the attention of the reader might be recalled, by the 
impossibility of the case, to an examination of the inner meaning. But, that our meaning may be 
ascertained by the facts themselves, let us examine the passages of Scripture. Now who is there, pray, 
possessed of understanding, that will regard the statement as appropriate, that the first day, and the 
second, and the third, in which also both evening and morning are mentioned, existed without sun, and 
moon, and stars—the first day even without a sky? And who is found so ignorant as to suppose that God, 
as if He had been a husbandman, planted trees in paradise, in Eden towards the east, and a tree of life in 
it, i.e., a visible and palpable tree of wood, so that anyone eating of it with bodily teeth should obtain life, 
and, eating again of another tree, should come to the knowledge of good and evil? No one, I think, can 
doubt that the statement that God walked in the afternoon in paradise, and that Adam lay hid under a 
tree, is related figuratively in Scripture, that some mystical meaning may be indicated by it. The 
departure of Cain from the presence of the Lord will manifestly cause a careful reader to inquire what is 
the presence of God, and how anyone can go out from it. But not to extend the task which we have before 
us beyond its due limits, it is very easy for anyone who pleases to gather out of holy Scripture what is 
recorded indeed as having been done, but what nevertheless cannot be believed as having reasonably and 
appropriately occurred according to the historical account. The same style of Scriptural narrative occurs 
abundantly in the Gospels, as when the devil is said to have placed Jesus on a lofty mountain, that he 
might show Him from thence all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them. How could it literally 
come to pass, either that Jesus should be led up by the devil into a high mountain, or that the latter should 
show him all the kingdoms of the world (as if they were lying beneath his bodily eyes, and adjacent to one 
mountain), i.e., the kingdoms of the Persians, and Scythians, and Indians? or how could he show in what 
manner the kings of these kingdoms are glorified by men? And many other instances similar to this will be 
found in the Gospels by anyone who will read them with attention, and will observe that in those 
narratives which appear to be literally recorded, there are inserted and interwoven things which cannot 
be admitted historically, but which may be accepted in a spiritual signification. 


17. In the passages containing the commandments also, similar things are found. For in the law Moses is 
commanded to destroy every male that is not circumcised on the eighth day, which is exceedingly 
incongruous; since it would be necessary, if it were related that the law was executed according to the 
history, to command those parents to be punished who did not circumcise their children, and also those 
who were the nurses of little children. The declaration of Scripture now is, “The uncircumcised male, i.e., 
who shall not have been circumcised, shall be cut off from his people.” And if we are to inquire regarding 
the impossibilities of the law, we find an animal called the goat-stag, which cannot possibly exist, but 
which, as being in the number of clean beasts, Moses commands to be eaten; and a griffin, which no one 
ever remembers or heard of as yielding to human power, but which the legislator forbids to be used for 
food. Respecting the celebrated observance of the Sabbath also he thus speaks: “Ye shall sit, everyone in 
your dwellings; no one shall move from his place on the Sabbath-day.” Which precept it is impossible to 
observe literally; for no man can sit a whole day so as not to move from the place where he sat down. With 
respect to each one of these points now, those who belong to the circumcision, and all who would have no 
more meaning to be found in sacred Scripture than what is indicated by the letter, consider that there 
should be no investigation regarding the goat-stag, and the griffin, and the vulture; and they invent some 
empty and trifling tales about the Sabbath, drawn from some traditional sources or other, alleging that 
everyone’s place is computed to him within two thousand cubits. Others, again, among whom is Dositheus 
the Samaritan, censure indeed expositions of this kind, but themselves lay down something more 
ridiculous, viz., that each one must remain until the evening in the posture, place, or position in which he 
found himself on the Sabbath-day; i.e., if found sitting, he is to sit the whole day, or if reclining, he is to 
recline the whole day. Moreover, the injunction which runs, “Bear no burden on the Sabbath-day,” seems 
to me an impossibility. For the Jewish doctors, in consequence of these (prescriptions), have betaken 
themselves, as the holy apostle says, to innumerable fables, saying that it is not accounted a burden ifa 


man wear shoes without nails, but that it is a burden if shoes with nails be worn; and that if it be carried 
on one shoulder, they consider it a burden but if on both, they declare it to be none. 


18. And now, if we institute a similar examination with regard to the Gospels, how shall it appear 
otherwise than absurd to take the injunction literally, “Salute no man by the way?” And yet there are 
simple individuals, who think that our Saviour gave this command to His apostles! How, also, can it 
appear possible for such an order as this to be observed, especially in those countries where there is a 
rigorous winter, attended by frost and ice, viz., that one should possess “neither two coats, nor shoes?” 
And this, that when one is smitten on the right cheek, he is ordered to present the left also, since 
everyone who strikes with the right hand smites the left cheek? This precept also in the Gospels must be 
accounted among impossibilities, viz., that if the right eye “offend” thee, it is to be plucked out; for even if 
we were to suppose that bodily eyes were spoken of, how shall it appear appropriate, that when both eyes 
have the property of sight, the responsibility of the “offence” should be transferred to one eye, and that 
the right one? Or who shall be considered free of a crime of the greatest enormity, that lays hands upon 
himself? But perhaps the Epistles of the Apostle Paul will appear to be beyond this. For what is his 
meaning, when he says, “Is any man called, being circumcised? Let him not become uncircumcised.” This 
expression indeed, in the first place, does not on careful consideration seem to be spoken with reference 
to the subject of which he was treating at the time, for this discourse consisted of injunctions relating to 
marriage and to chastity; and these words, therefore, will have the appearance an unnecessary addition to 
such a subject. In the second place, however, what objection would there be, if, for the sake of avoiding 
that unseemliness which is caused by circumcision, a man were able to become uncircumcised? And, in 
the third place, that is altogether impossible. 


The object of all these statements on our part, is to show that it was the design of the Holy Spirit, who 
deigned to bestow upon us the sacred Scriptures, to show that we were not to be edified by the letter 
alone, or by everything in it,—a thing which we see to be frequently impossible and inconsistent; for in 
that way not only absurdities, but impossibilities, would be the result; but that we are to understand that 
certain occurrences were interwoven in this “visible” history, which, when considered and understood in 
their inner meaning, give forth a law which is advantageous to men and worthy of God. 


19. Let no one, however, entertain the suspicion that we do not believe any history in Scripture to be real, 
because we suspect certain events related in it not to have taken place; or that no precepts of the law are 
to be taken literally, because we consider certain of them, in which either the nature or possibility of the 
case so requires, incapable of being observed; or that we do not believe those predictions which were 
written of the Saviour to have been fulfilled in a manner palpable to the senses; or that His 
commandments are not to be literally obeyed. We have therefore to state in answer, since we are 
manifestly so of opinion, that the truth of the history may and ought to be preserved in the majority of 
instances. For who can deny that Abraham was buried in the double cave at Hebron, as well as Isaac and 
Jacob, and each of their wives? Or who doubts that Shechem was given as a portion to Joseph? or that 
Jerusalem is the metropolis of Judea, on which the temple of God was built by Solomon?—and countless 
other statements. For the passages which hold good in their historical acceptation are much more 
numerous than those which contain a purely spiritual meaning. Then, again, who would not maintain that 
the command to “honour thy father and thy mother, that it may be well with thee,” is sufficient of itself 
without any spiritual meaning, and necessary for those who observe it? especially when Paul also has 
confirmed the command by repeating it in the same words. And what need is there to speak of the 
prohibitions, “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” “Thou shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt not bear false witness,” 
and others of the same kind? And with respect to the precepts enjoined in the Gospels, no doubt can be 
entertained that very many of these are to be literally observed, as, e.g., when our Lord says, “But I say 
unto you, Swear not at all;” and when He says, “Whosoever looketh upon a woman to lust after her, hath 
committed adultery with her already in his heart;” the admonitions also which are found in the writings of 
the Apostle Paul, “Warn them that are unruly, comfort the feeble-minded, support the weak, be patient 
towards all men,” and very many others. And yet I have no doubt that an attentive reader will, in 
numerous instances, hesitate whether this or that history can be considered to be literally true or not; or 
whether this or that precept ought to be observed according to the letter or no. And therefore great pains 
and labour are to be employed, until every reader reverentially understand that he is dealing with divine 
and not human words inserted in the sacred books. 


20. The understanding, therefore, of holy Scripture which we consider ought to be deservedly and 
consistently maintained, is of the following kind. A certain nation is declared by holy Scripture to have 
been chosen by God upon the earth, which nation has received several names: for sometimes the whole of 
it is termed Israel, and sometimes Jacob; and it was divided by Jeroboam son of Nebat into two portions; 
and the ten tribes which were formed under him were called Israel, while the two remaining ones (with 
which were united the tribe of Levi, and that which was descended from the royal race of David) was 
named Judah. Now the whole of the country possessed by that nation, which it had received from God, 
was Called Judea, in which was situated the metropolis, Jerusalem; and it is called metropolis, being as it 
were the mother of many cities, the names of which you will frequently find mentioned here and there in 
the other books of Scripture, but which are collected together into one catalogue in the book of Joshua the 
son of Nun. 


21. This, then, being the state of the case, the holy apostle desiring to elevate in some degree, and to raise 
our understanding above the earth, says in a certain place, “Behold Israel after the flesh;” by which he 
certainly means that there is another Israel which is not according to the flesh, but according to the 
Spirit. And again in another passage, “For they are not all Israelites who are of Israel.” 


22. Being taught, then, by him that there is one Israel according to the flesh, and another according to the 
Spirit, when the Saviour says, “I am not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” we do not 
understand these words as those do who savour of earthly things, i.e., the Ebionites, who derive the 
appellation of “poor” from their very name (for “Ebion” means “poor” in Hebrew ); but we understand that 
there exists a race of souls which is termed “Israel,” as is indicated by the interpretation of the name 
itself: for Israel is interpreted to mean a “mind,” or “man seeing God.” The apostle, again, makes a similar 
revelation respecting Jerusalem, saying, “The Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother of us 
all.” And in another of his Epistles he says: “But ye are come unto mount Zion, and to the city of the living 
God, and to the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, and to the Church of the 
first-born which is written in heaven.” If, then, there are certain souls in this world who are called Israel, 
and a city in heaven which is called Jerusalem, it follows that those cities which are said to belong to the 
nation of Israel have the heavenly Jerusalem as their metropolis; and that, agreeably to this, we 
understand as referring to the whole of Judah (of which also we are of opinion that the prophets have 
spoken in certain mystical narratives), any predictions delivered either regarding Judea or Jerusalem, or 
invasions of any kind, which the sacred histories declare to have happened to Judea or Jerusalem. 
Whatever, then, is either narrated or predicted of Jerusalem, must, if we accept the words of Paul as those 
of Christ speaking in him, be understood as spoken in conformity with his opinion regarding that city 
which he calls the heavenly Jerusalem, and all those places or cities which are said to be cities of the holy 
land, of which Jerusalem is the metropolis. For we are to suppose that it is from these very cities that the 
Saviour, wishing to raise us to a higher grade of intelligence, promises to those who have well managed 
the money entrusted to them by Himself, that they are to have power over ten or five cities. If, then, the 
prophecies delivered concerning Judea, and Jerusalem, and Judah, and Israel, and Jacob, not being 
understood by us in a carnal sense, signify certain divine mysteries, it certainly follows that those 
prophecies also which were delivered either concerning Egypt or the Egyptians, or Babylonia and the 
Babylonians, and Sidon and the Sidonians, are not to be understood as spoken of that Egypt which is 
situated on the earth, or of the earthly Babylon, Tyre, or Sidon. Nor can those predictions which the 
prophet Ezekiel delivered concerning Pharaoh king of Egypt, apply to any man who may seem to have 
reigned over Egypt, as the nature of the passage itself declares. In a similar manner also, what is spoken 
of the prince of Tyre cannot be understood of any man or king of Tyre. And how could we possibly accept, 
as spoken of a man, what is related in many passages of Scripture, and especially in Isaiah, regarding 
Nebuchadnezzar? For he is not a man who is said to have “fallen from heaven,” or who was “Lucifer,” or 
who “arose in the morning.” But with respect to those predictions which are found in Ezekiel concerning 
Egypt, such as that it is to be destroyed in forty years, so that the foot of man should not be found within 
it, and that it should suffer such devastation, that throughout the whole land the blood of men should rise 
to the knees, I do not know that anyone possessed of understanding could refer this to that earthly Egypt 
which adjoins Ethiopia. But let us see whether it may not be understood more fittingly in the following 
manner: viz., that as there is a heavenly Jerusalem and Judea, and a nation undoubtedly which inhabits it, 
and is named Israel; so also it is possible that there are certain localities near to these which may seem to 
be called either Egypt, or Babylon, or Tyre, or Sidon, and that the princes of these places, and the souls, if 
there be any, that inhabit them, are called Egyptians, Babylonians, Tyrians, and Sidonians. From whom 
also, according to the mode of life which they lead there, a sort of captivity would seem to result, in 
consequence of which they are said to have fallen from Judea into Babylonia or Egypt, from a higher and 
better condition, or to have been scattered into other countries. 


23. For perhaps as those who, departing this world in virtue of that death which is common to all, are 
arranged, in conformity with their actions and deserts—according as they shall be deemed worthy—some 
in the place which is called “hell,” others in the bosom of Abraham, and in different localities or mansions; 
so also from those places, as if dying there, if the expression can be used, do they come down from the 
“upper world” to this “hell.” For that “hell” to which the souls of the dead are conducted from this world, 
is, I believe, on account of this distinction, called the “lower hell” by Scripture, as is said in the book of 
Psalms: “Thou hast delivered my soul from the lowest hell.” Everyone, accordingly, of those who descend 
to the earth is, according to his deserts, or agreeably to the position which he occupied there, ordained to 
be born in this world, in a different country, or among a different nation, or in a different mode of life, or 
surrounded by infirmities of a different kind, or to be descended from religious parents, or parents who 
are not religious; so that it may sometimes happen that an Israelite descends among the Scythians, and a 
poor Egyptian is brought down to Judea. And yet our Saviour came to gather together the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel; and as many of the Israelites did not accept His teaching, those who belonged to the 
Gentiles were called. From which it will appear to follow, that those prophecies which are delivered to the 
individual nations ought to be referred rather to the souls, and to their different heavenly mansions. Nay, 
the narratives of the events which are said to have happened either to the nation of Israel, or to 
Jerusalem, or to Judea, when assailed by this or that nation, cannot in many instances be understood as 
having actually occurred, and are much more appropriate to those nations of souls who inhabit that 
heaven which is said to pass away, or who even now are supposed to be inhabitants of it. 


If now anyone demand of us clear and distinct declarations on these points out of holy Scripture, we must 
answer that it was the design of the Holy Spirit, in those portions which appear to relate the history of 
events, rather to cover and conceal the meaning: in those passages, e.g., where they are said to go down 
into Egypt, or to be carried captive to Babylonia, or when in these very countries some are said to be 
brought to excessive humiliation, and to be placed under bondage to their masters; while others, again, in 
these very countries of their captivity, were held in honour and esteem, so as to occupy positions of rank 
and power, and were appointed to the government of provinces;—all which things, as we have said, are 
kept hidden and covered in the narratives of holy Scripture, because “the kingdom of heaven is like a 
treasure hid in a field; which when a man findeth, he hideth it, and for joy thereof goeth away and selleth 
all that he hath, and buyeth that field.” By which similitude, consider whether it be not pointed out that 
the very soil and surface, so to speak, of Scripture—that is, the literal meaning—is the field, filled with 
plants and flowers of all kinds; while that deeper and profounder “spiritual” meaning are the very hidden 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge which the Holy Spirit by Isaiah calls the dark and invisible and hidden 
treasures, for the finding out of which the divine help is required: for God alone can burst the brazen 
gates by which they are enclosed and concealed, and break in pieces the iron bolts and levers by which 
access is prevented to all those things which are written and concealed in Genesis respecting the different 
kinds of souls, and of those seeds and generations which either have a close connection with Israel or are 
widely separated from his descendants; as well as what is that descent of seventy souls into Egypt, which 
seventy souls became in that land as the stars of heaven in multitude. But as not all of them were the light 
of this world—”for all who are of Israel are not Israel”—they grow from being seventy souls to be an 
important people, and as the “sand by the sea-shore innumerable.” 


Translated from the Greek. 


CHAPTER I 


ON THE INSPIRATION OF HOLY SCRIPTURE, AND HOW THE SAME IS TO BE READ AND UNDERSTOOD, AND WHAT 
IS THE REASON OF THE UNCERTAINTY IN IT; AND OF THE IMPOSSIBILITY OR IRRATIONALITY OF CERTAIN 
THINGS IN IT, TAKEN ACCORDING TO THE LETTER 


(The translation from the Greek is designedly literal, that the difference between the original and the 
paraphrase of Rufinus may be more clearly seen.) 


1. Since, in our investigation of matters of such importance, not satisfied with the common opinions, and 
with the clear evidence of visible things, we take in addition, for the proof of our statements, testimonies 
from what are believed by us to be divine writings, viz., from that which is called the Old Testament, and 
that which is styled the New, and endeavour by reason to confirm our faith; and as we have not yet spoken 
of the Scriptures as divine, come and let us, as if by way of an epitome, treat of a few points respecting 
them, laying down those reasons which lead us to regard them as divine writings. And before making use 
of the words of the writings themselves, and of the things which are exhibited in them, we must make the 
following statement regarding Moses and Jesus Christ,—the lawgiver of the Hebrews, and the Introducer 
of the saving doctrines according to Christianity. For, although there have been very many legislators 
among the Greeks and Barbarians, and teachers who announced opinions which professed to be the truth, 
we have heard of no legislator who was able to imbue other nations with a zeal for the reception of his 
words; and although those who professed to philosophize about truth brought forward a great apparatus 
of apparent logical demonstration, no one has been able to impress what was deemed by him the truth 
upon other nations, or even on any number of persons worth mentioning in a single nation. And yet not 
only would the legislators have liked to enforce those laws which appeared to be good, if possible, upon 
the whole human race, but the teachers also to have spread what they imagined to be truth everywhere 
throughout the world. But as they were unable to call men of other languages and from many nations to 
observe their laws, and accept their teaching, they did not at all attempt to do this, considering not 
unwisely the impossibility of such a result happening to them. Whereas all Greece, and the barbarous part 
of our world, contains innumerable zealots, who have deserted the laws of their fathers and the 
established gods, for the observance of the laws of Moses and the discipleship of the words of Jesus 
Christ; although those who clave to the law of Moses were hated by the worshippers of images, and those 
who accepted the words of Jesus Christ were exposed, in addition, to the danger of death. 


2. And if we observe how powerful the word has become in a very few years, notwithstanding that against 
those who acknowledged Christianity conspiracies were formed, and some of them on its account put to 
death, and others of them lost their property, and that, notwithstanding the small number of its teachers, 
it was preached everywhere throughout the world, so that Greeks and Barbarians, wise and foolish, gave 
themselves up to the worship that is through Jesus, we have no difficulty in saying that the result is 
beyond any human power, Jesus having taught with all authority and persuasiveness that His word should 
not be overcome; so that we may rightly regard as oracular responses those utterances of His, such as, 
“Ye shall be brought before governors and kings for My sake, for a testimony against them and the 
Gentiles;” and, “Many shall say unto Me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not eaten in Thy name, and 
drunk in Thy name, and in Thy name cast out devils? And I shall say unto them, Depart from Me, ye 
workers of iniquity, I never knew you.” Now it was perhaps (once) probable that, in uttering these words, 
He spoke them in vain, so that they were not true; but when that which was delivered with so much 


authority has come to pass, it shows that God, having really become man, delivered to men the doctrines 
of salvation. 


3. And what need is there to mention also that it was predicted of Christ that then would the rulers fail 
from Judah, and the leaders from his thighs, when He came for whom it is reserved (the kingdom, 
namely); and that the expectation of the Gentiles should dwell in the land? For it is clearly manifest from 
the history, and from what is seen at the present day, that from the times of Jesus there were no longer 
any who were called kings of the Jews; all those Jewish institutions on which they prided themselves—I 
mean those arrangements relating to the temple and the altar, and the offering of the service, and the 
robes of the high priest having been destroyed. For the prophecy was fulfilled which said, “The children of 
Israel shall sit many days, there being no king, nor ruler, nor sacrifice, nor altar, nor priesthood, nor 
responses.” And these predictions we employ to answer those who, in their perplexity as to the words 
spoken in Genesis by Jacob to Judah, assert that the Ethnarch, being of the race of Judah, is the ruler of 
the people, and that there will not fail some of his seed, until the advent of that Christ whom they figure to 
their imagination. But if “the children of Israel are to sit many days without a king, or ruler, or altar, or 
priesthood, or responses;” and if, since the temple was destroyed, there exists no longer sacrifice, nor 
altar, nor priesthood, it is manifest that the ruler has failed out of Judah, and the leader from between his 
thighs. And since the prediction declares that “the ruler shall not fail from Judah, and the leader from 
between his thighs, until what is reserved for Him shall come,” it is manifest that He is come to whom 
(belongs) what is reserved—the expectation of the Gentiles. And this is clear from the multitude of the 
heathen who have believed on God through Jesus Christ. 


4, And in the song in Deuteronomy, also, it is prophetically made known that, on account of the sins of the 
former people, there was to be an election of foolish nations, which has been brought to pass by no other 
than by Jesus. “For they,” He says, “moved Me to jealousy with that which is not God, they have provoked 
Me to anger with their idols; and I will move them to jealousy with those which are not a people, and will 
provoke them to anger with a foolish nation.” Now it is possible to understand with all clearness how the 
Hebrews, who are said to have moved God to jealousy by that which is not God, and to have provoked Him 
to anger by their idols, were (themselves) aroused to jealousy by that which was not a people—the foolish 
nation, namely, which God chose by the advent of Jesus Christ and His disciples. We see, indeed, “our 
calling, that not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble (are called); but God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise; and base things, and things that are 
despised, hath God chosen, and things that are not, to bring to nought the things which formerly existed;” 
and let not the Israel according to the flesh, which is called by the apostle “flesh,” boast in the presence of 
God. 


5. And what are we to say regarding the prophecies of Christ in the Psalms, there being a certain ode with 
the superscription “For the Beloved,” whose” tongue” is said to be the “pen of a ready writer, who is fairer 
than the sons of men,” since “grace was poured on His lips?” For a proof that grace was poured on His 
lips is this, that although the period of His teaching was short—for He taught somewhere about a year and 
a few months—the world has been filled with his teaching, and with the worship of God (established) 
through Him. For there arose “in His days righteousness and abundance of peace,” which abides until the 
consummation, which has been called the taking away of the moon; and He continues “ruling from sea to 
sea, and from the rivers to the ends of the earth.” And to the house of David has been given a sign: for the 
Virgin bore, and was pregnant, and brought forth a son, and His name is Emmanuel, which is, “God with 
us;” and as the same prophet says, the prediction has been fulfilled, “God (is) with us; know it, O nations, 
and be overcome; ye who are strong, be vanquished:” for we of the heathen have been overcome and 
vanquished, we who have been taken by the grace of His teaching. The place also of His birth has been 
foretold in (the prophecies of) Micah: “For thou, Bethlehem,” he says, “land of Judah, art by no means the 
least among the rulers of Judah; for out of thee shall come forth a Ruler, who shall rule My people Israel.” 
And according to Daniel, seventy weeks were fulfilled until (the coming of) Christ the Ruler. And He came, 
who, according to Job, has subdued the great fish, and has given power to His true disciples to tread upon 
serpents and scorpions, and all the power of the enemy, without sustaining any injury from them. And let 
one notice also the universal advent of the apostles sent by Jesus to announce the Gospel, and he will see 
both that the undertaking was beyond human power, and that the commandment came from God. And if 
we examine how men, on hearing new doctrines, and strange words, yielded themselves up to these 
teachers, being overcome, amid the very desire to plot against them, by a divine power that watched over 
these (teachers), we shall not be incredulous as to whether they also wrought miracles, God bearing 
witness to their words both by signs, and wonders, and divers miracles. 


6. And while we thus briefly demonstrate the deity of Christ, and (in so doing) make use of the prophetic 
declarations regarding Him, we demonstrate at the same time that the writings which prophesied of Him 
were divinely inspired; and that those documents which announced His coming and His doctrine were 
given forth with all power and authority, and that on this account they obtained the election from the 
Gentiles. We must say, also, that the divinity of the prophetic declarations, and the spiritual nature of the 
law of Moses, shone forth after the advent of Christ. For before the advent of Christ it was not altogether 
possible to exhibit manifest proofs of the divine inspiration of the ancient Scripture; whereas His coming 
led those who might suspect the law and the prophets not to be divine, to the clear conviction that they 
were composed by (the aid of) heavenly grace. And he who reads the words of the prophets with care and 


attention, feeling by the very perusal the traces of the divinity that is in them, will be led by his own 
emotions to believe that those words which have been deemed to be the words of God are not the 
compositions of men. The light, moreover, which was contained in the law of Moses, but which had been 
concealed by a veil, shone forth at the advent of Jesus, the veil being taken away, and those blessings, the 
shadow of which was contained in the letter, coming forth gradually to the knowledge (of men). 


7. It would be tedious now to enumerate the most ancient prophecies respecting each future event, in 
order that the doubter, being impressed by their divinity, may lay aside all hesitation and distraction, and 
devote himself with his whole soul to the words of God. But if in every part of the Scriptures the 
superhuman element of thought does not seem to present itself to the uninstructed, that is not at all 
wonderful for, with respect to the works of that providence which embraces the whole world, some show 
with the utmost clearness that they are works of providence, while others are so concealed as to seem to 
furnish ground for unbelief with respect to that God who orders all things with unspeakable skill and 
power. For the artistic plan of a providential Ruler is not so evident in those matters belonging to the 
earth, as in the case of the sun, and moon, and stars; and not so clear in what relates to human 
occurrences, as it is in the souls and bodies of animals,—the object and reason of the impulses, and 
phantasies and natures of animals, and the structure of their bodies, being carefully ascertained by those 
who attend to these things. But as (the doctrine of) providence is not at all weakened (on account of those 
things which are not understood) in the eyes of those who have once honestly accepted it, so neither is the 
divinity of Scripture, which extends to the whole of it, (lost) on account of the inability of our weakness to 
discover in every expression the hidden splendour of the doctrines veiled in common and unattractive 
phraseology. For we have the treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power of God may 
shine forth, and that it may not be deemed to proceed from us (who are but) human beings. For if the 
hackneyed methods of demonstration (common) among men, contained in the books (of the Bible), had 
been successful in producing conviction; then our faith would rightly have been supposed to rest on the 
wisdom of men, and not on the power of God; but now it is manifest to everyone who lifts up his eyes, that 
the word and preaching have not prevailed among the multitude “by persuasive words of wisdom, but by 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” Wherefore, since a celestial or even a super-celestial power 
compels us to worship the only Creator, let us leave the doctrine of the beginning of Christ, i.e., the 
elements, and endeavour to go on to perfection, in order that the wisdom spoken to the perfect may be 
spoken to us also. For he who possesses it promises to speak wisdom among them that are perfect, but 
another wisdom than that of this world, and of the rulers of this world, which is brought to nought. And 
this wisdom will be distinctly stamped upon us, and will produce a revelation of the mystery that was kept 
silent in the eternal ages, but now has been manifested through the prophetic Scriptures, and the 
appearance of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


8. Having spoken thus briefly on the subject of the divine inspiration of the holy Scriptures, it is necessary 
to proceed to the (consideration of the) manner in which they are to be read and understood, seeing 
numerous errors have been committed in consequence of the method in which the holy documents ought 
to be examined; not having been discovered by the multitude. For both the hardened in heart, and the 
ignorant persons belonging to the circumcision, have not believed on our Saviour, thinking that they are 
following the language of the prophecies respecting Him, and not perceiving in a manner palpable to their 
senses that He had proclaimed liberty to the captives, nor that He had built up what they truly consider 
the city of God, nor cut off “the chariots of Ephraim, and the horse from Jerusalem,” nor eaten butter and 
honey, and, before knowing or preferring the evil, had selected the good. And thinking, moreover, that it 
was prophesied that the wolf—the four-footed animal—was to feed with the lamb, and the leopard to lie 
down with the kid, and the calf and bull and lion to feed together, being led by a little child, and that the 
ox and bear were to pasture together, their young ones growing up together, and that the lion was to eat 
straw like the ox: seeing none of these things visibly accomplished during the advent of Him who is 
believed by us to be Christ, they did not accept our Lord Jesus; but, as having called Himself Christ 
improperly, they crucified Him. And those belonging to heretical sects reading this (statement), “A fire has 
been kindled in Mine anger;” and this, “I am a jealous God, visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation;” and this, “I repent of having anointed Saul to be king;” and 
this, “I am a God that maketh peace, and createth evil;” and, among others, this, “There is not wickedness 
in the city which the Lord hath not done;” and again this, “Evils came down from the Lord upon the gates 
of Jerusalem;” and, “An evil spirit from the Lord plagued Saul;” and countless other passages like these— 
they have not ventured to disbelieve these as the Scriptures of God; but believing them to be the (words) 
of the Demiurge, whom the Jews worship, they thought that as the Demiurge was an imperfect and 
unbenevolent God, the Saviour had come to announce a more perfect Deity, who, they say, is not the 
Demiurge, being of different opinions regarding Him; and having once departed from the Demiurge, who 
is the only uncreated God, they have given themselves up to fictions, inventing to themselves hypotheses, 
according to which they imagine that there are some things which are visible, and certain other things 
which are not visible, all which are the fancies of their own minds. And yet, indeed, the more simple 
among those who profess to belong to the Church have supposed that there is no deity greater than the 
Demiurge, being right in so thinking, while they imagine regarding Him such things as would not be 
believed of the most savage and unjust of mankind. 


9. Now the cause, in all the points previously enumerated, of the false opinions, and of the impious 
statements or ignorant assertions about God, appears to be nothing else than the not understanding the 


Scripture according to its spiritual meaning, but the interpretation of it agreeably to the mere letter. And 
therefore, to those who believe that the sacred books are not the compositions of men, but that they were 
composed by inspiration of the Holy Spirit, agreeably to the will of the Father of all things through Jesus 
Christ, and that they have come down to us, we must point out the ways (of interpreting them) which 
appear (correct) to us, who cling to the standard of the heavenly Church of Jesus Christ according to the 
succession of the apostles. Now, that there are certain mystical economies made known by the holy 
Scriptures, all—even the most simple of those who adhere to the word—have believed; but what these are, 
candid and modest individuals confess that they know not. If, then, one were to be perplexed about the 
intercourse of Lot with his daughters, and about the two wives of Abraham, and the two sisters married to 
Jacob, and the two handmaids who bore him children, they can return no other answer than this, that 
these are mysteries not understood by us. Nay, also, when the (description of the) fitting out of the 
tabernacle is read, believing that what is written is a type, they seek to adapt what they can to each 
particular related about the tabernacle,—not being wrong so far as regards their belief that the 
tabernacle is a type of something, but erring sometimes in adapting the description of that of which the 
tabernacle is a type, to some special thing in a manner worthy of Scripture. And all the history that is 
considered to tell of marriages, or the begetting of children, or of wars, or any histories whatever that are 
in circulation among the multitude, they declare to be types; but of what in each individual instance, 
partly owing to their habits not being thoroughly exercised—partly, too, owing to their precipitation— 
sometimes, even when an individual does happen to be well trained and clear-sighted, owing to the 
excessive difficulty of discovering things on the part of men,—the nature of each particular regarding 
these (types) is not clearly ascertained. 


10. And what need is there to speak of the prophecies, which we all know to be filled with enigmas and 
dark sayings? And if we come to the Gospels, the exact understanding of these also, as being the mind of 
Christ, requires the grace that was given to him who said, “But we have the mind of Christ, that we might 
know the things freely given to us by God. Which things also we speak, not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Spirit teacheth.” And who, on reading the revelations made to John, 
would not be amazed at the unspeakable mysteries therein concealed, and which are evident (even) to 
him who does not comprehend what is written? And to what person, skilful in investigating words, would 
the Epistles of the Apostles seem to be clear and easy of understanding, since even in them there are 
countless numbers of most profound ideas, which, (issuing forth) as by an aperture, admit of no rapid 
comprehension? And therefore, since these things are so, and since innumerable individuals fall into 
mistakes, it is not safe in reading (the Scriptures) to declare that one easily understands what needs the 
key of knowledge, which the Saviour declares is with the lawyers. And let those answer who will not allow 
that the truth was with these before the advent of Christ, how the key of knowledge is said by our Lord 
Jesus Christ to be with those who, as they allege, had not the books which contain the secrets of 
knowledge, and perfect mysteries. For His words run thus: “Woe unto you, ye lawyers! for ye have taken 
away the key of knowledge: ye have not entered in yourselves, and them that were entering in ye 
hindered.” 


11. The way, then, as it appears to us, in which we ought to deal with the Scriptures, and extract from 
them their meaning, is the following, which has been ascertained from the Scriptures themselves. By 
Solomon in the Proverbs we find some such rule as this enjoined respecting the divine doctrines of 
Scripture: “And do thou portray them in a threefold manner, in counsel and knowledge, to answer words 
of truth to them who propose them to thee.” The individual ought, then, to portray the ideas of holy 
Scripture in a threefold manner upon his own soul; in order that the simple man may be edified by the 
“flesh,” as it were, of the Scripture, for so we name the obvious sense; while he who has ascended a 
certain way (may be edified) by the “soul,” as it were. The perfect man, again, and he who resembles 
those spoken of by the apostle, when he says, “We speak wisdom among them that are perfect, but not the 
wisdom of the world, nor of the rulers of this world, who come to nought; but we speak the wisdom of God 
in a mystery, the hidden wisdom, which God hath ordained before the ages, unto our glory,” (may receive 
edification) from the spiritual law, which has a shadow of good things to come. For as man consists of 
body, and soul, and spirit, so in the same way does Scripture, which has been arranged to be given by God 
for the salvation of men. And therefore we deduce this also from a book which is despised by some—The 
Shepherd—in respect of the command given to Hermas to write two books, and after so doing to 
announce to the presbyters of the Church what he had learned from the Spirit. The words are as follows: 
“You will write two books, and give one to Clement, and one to Grapte. And Grapte shall admonish the 
widows and the orphans, and Clement will send to the cities abroad, while you will announce to the 
presbyters of the Church.” Now Grapte, who admonishes the widows and the orphans, is the mere letter 
(of Scripture), which admonishes those who are yet children in soul, and not able to call God their Father, 
and who are on that account styled orphans,—admonishing, moreover, those who no longer have an 
unlawful bridegroom, but who remain widows, because they have not yet become worthy of the (heavenly) 
Bridegroom; while Clement, who is already beyond the letter, is said to send what is written to the cities 
abroad, as if we were to call these the “souls,” who are above (the influence of) bodily (affections) and 
degraded ideas,—the disciple of the Spirit himself being enjoined to make known, no longer by letters, but 
by living words, to the presbyters of the whole Church of God, who have become grey through wisdom. 


12. But as there are certain passages of Scripture which do not at all contain the “corporeal” sense, as we 
shall show in the following (paragraphs), there are also places where we must seek only for the “soul,” as 


it were, and “spirit” of Scripture. And perhaps on this account the water-vessels containing two or three 
firkins a-piece are said to lie for the purification of the Jews, as we read in the Gospel according to John: 
the expression darkly intimating, with respect to those who (are called) by the apostle “Jews” secretly, 
that they are purified by the word of Scripture, receiving sometimes two firkins, i.e., so to speak, the 
“psychical” and “spiritual” sense; and sometimes three firkins, since some have, in addition to those 
already mentioned, also the “corporeal” sense, which is capable of (producing) edification. And six water- 
vessels are reasonably (appropriate) to those who are purified in the world, which was made in six days— 
the perfect number. That the first “sense,” then, is profitable in this respect, that it is capable of imparting 
edification, is testified by the multitudes of genuine and simple believers; while of that interpretation 
which is referred back to the “soul,” there is an illustration in Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians. The 
expression is, “Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn;” to which he adds, 
“Doth God take care of oxen? or saith He it altogether for our sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, this was 
written: that he that plougheth should plough in hope, and that he who thresheth, in hope of partaking.” 
And there are numerous interpretations adapted to the multitude which are in circulation, and which edify 
those who are unable to understand profounder meanings, and which have somewhat the same character. 


13. But the interpretation is “spiritual,” when one is able to show of what heavenly things the Jews 
“according to the flesh” served as an example and a shadow, and of what future blessings the law contains 
a shadow. And, generally, we must investigate, according to the apostolic promise, “the wisdom in a 
mystery, the hidden wisdom which God ordained before the world for the glory” of the just, which “none 
of the princes of this world knew.” And the same apostle says somewhere, after referring to certain events 
mentioned as occurring in Exodus and Numbers, “that these things happened to them figuratively, but 
that they were written on our account, on whom the ends of the world are come.” And he gives an 
opportunity for ascertaining of what things these were patterns, when he says: “For they drank of the 
spiritual Rock that followed them, and that Rock was Christ.” And in another Epistle, when sketching the 
various matters relating to the tabernacle, he used the words: “Thou shalt make everything according to 
the pattern showed thee in the mount.” Moreover, in the Epistle to the Galatians, as if upbraiding those 
who think that they read the law, and yet do not understand it, judging that those do not understand it 
who do not reflect that allegories are contained under what is written, he says: “Tell me, ye that desire to 
be under the law, do ye not hear the law? For it is written, Abraham had two sons; the one by the bond- 
maid, the other by the free woman. But he who was by the bond-maid was born according to the flesh; but 
he of the free woman was by promise. Which things are an allegory: for these are the two covenants,” and 
so on. Now we must carefully observe each word employed by him. He says: “Ye who desire to be under 
the law,” not “Ye that are under the law;” and, “Do ye not hearthe law?”—”hearing” being understood to 
mean “comprehending” and “knowing.” And in the Epistle to the Colossians, briefly abridging the 
meaning of the whole legislation, he says: “Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in 
respect of a festival, or of a new moon, or of Sabbaths, which are a shadow of things to come.” Moreover, 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, discoursing of those who belong to the circumcision, he writes: “who serve 
for an ensample and shadow of heavenly things.” Now it is probable that, from these illustrations, those 
will entertain no doubt with respect to the five books of Moses, who have once given in their adhesion to 
the apostle, as divinely inspired; but do you wish to know, with regard to the rest of the history, if it also 
happened as a pattern? We must note, then, the expression in the Epistle to the Romans, “I have left to 
myself seven thousand men, who have not bowed the knee to Baal,” quoted from the third book of Kings, 
which Paul has understood as equivalent (in meaning) to those who are Israelites according to election, 
because not only were the Gentiles benefited by the advent of Christ, but also certain of the race of God. 


14. This being the state of the case, we have to sketch what seem to us to be the marks of the (true) 
understanding of Scriptures. And, in the first place, this must be pointed out, that the object of the Spirit, 
which by the providence of God, through the Word who was in the beginning with God, illuminated the 
ministers of truth, the prophets and apostles, was especially (the communication) of ineffable mysteries 
regarding the affairs of men (now by men I mean those souls that make use of bodies), in order that he 
who is capable of instruction may by investigation, and by devoting himself to the study of the 
profundities of meaning contained in the words, become a participator of all the doctrines of his counsel. 
And among those matters which relate to souls (who cannot otherwise obtain perfection apart from the 
rich and wise truth of God), the (doctrines) belonging to God and His only-begotten Son are necessarily 
laid down as primary, viz., of what nature He is, and in what manner He is the Son of God, and what are 
the causes of His descending even to (the assumption of) human flesh, and of complete humanity; and 
what, also, is the operation of this (Son), and upon whom and when exercised. And it was necessary also 
that the subject of kindred beings, and other rational creatures, both those who are divine and those who 
have fallen from blessedness, together with the reasons of their fall, should be contained in the divine 
teaching; and also that of the diversities of souls, and of the origin of these diversities, and of the nature 
of the world, and the cause of its existence. We must learn also the origin of the great and terrible 
wickedness which overspreads the earth, and whether it is confined to this earth only, or prevails 
elsewhere. Now, while these and similar objects were present to the Spirit, who enlightened the souls of 
the holy ministers of the truth, there was a second object, for the sake of those who were unable to 
endure the fatigue of investigating matters so important, viz., to conceal the doctrine relating to the 
previously mentioned subjects, in expressions containing a narrative which conveyed an announcement 
regarding the things of the visible creation, the creation of man, and the successive descendants of the 
first men until they became numerous; and other histories relating the acts of just men, and the sins 


occasionally committed by these same men as being human beings, and the wicked deeds, both of 
unchastity and vice, committed by sinful and ungodly men. And what is most remarkable, by the history of 
wars, and of the victors, and the vanquished, certain mysteries are indicated to those who are able to test 
these statements. And more wonderful still, the laws of truth are predicted by the written legislation;—all 
these being described in a connected series, with a power which is truly in keeping with the wisdom of 
God. For it was intended that the covering also of the spiritual truths—I mean the “bodily” part of 
Scripture—should not be without profit in many cases, but should be capable of improving the multitude, 
according to their capacity. 


15. But since, if the usefulness of the legislation, and the sequence and beauty of the history, were 
universally evident of itself, we should not believe that any other thing could be understood in the 
Scriptures save what was obvious, the word of God has arranged that certain stumbling-blocks, as it were, 
and offences, and impossibilities, should be introduced into the midst of the law and the history, in order 
that we may not, through being drawn away in all directions by the merely attractive nature of the 
language, either altogether fall away from the (true) doctrines, as learning nothing worthy of God, or, by 
not departing from the letter, come to the knowledge of nothing more divine. And this also we must know, 
that the principal aim being to announce the “spiritual” connection in those things that are done, and that 
ought to be done, where the Word found that things done according to the history could be adapted to 
these mystical senses, He made use of them, concealing from the multitude the deeper meaning; but 
where, in the narrative of the development of super-sensual things, there did not follow the performance 
of those certain events, which was already indicated by the mystical meaning, the Scripture interwove in 
the history (the account of) some event that did not take place, sometimes what could not have happened; 
sometimes what could, but did not. And sometimes a few words are interpolated which are not true in 
their literal acceptation, and sometimes a larger number. And a similar practice also is to be noticed with 
regard to the legislation, in which is often to be found what is useful in itself, and appropriate to the times 
of the legislation; and sometimes also what does not appear to be of utility; and at other times 
impossibilities are recorded for the sake of the more skilful and inquisitive, in order that they may give 
themselves to the toil of investigating what is written, and thus attain to a becoming conviction of the 
manner in which a meaning worthy of God must be sought out in such subjects. 


16. It was not only, however, with the (Scriptures composed) before the advent (of Christ) that the Spirit 
thus dealt; but as being the same Spirit, and (proceeding) from the one God, He did the same thing both 
with the evangelists and the apostles,—as even these do not contain throughout a pure history of events, 
which are interwoven indeed according to the letter, but which did not actually occur. Nor even do the law 
and the commandments wholly convey what is agreeable to reason. For who that has understanding will 
suppose that the first, and second, and third day, and the evening and the morning, existed without a sun, 
and moon, and stars? and that the first day was, as it were, also without a sky? And who is so foolish as to 
suppose that God, after the manner of a husbandman, planted a paradise in Eden, towards the east, and 
placed in it a tree of life, visible and palpable, so that one tasting of the fruit by the bodily teeth obtained 
life? and again, that one was a partaker of good and evil by masticating what was taken from the tree? 
And if God is said to walk in the paradise in the evening, and Adam to hide himself under a tree, I do not 
suppose that anyone doubts that these things figuratively indicate certain mysteries, the history having 
taken place in appearance, and not literally. Cain also, when going forth from the presence of God, 
certainly appears to thoughtful men as likely to lead the reader to inquire what is the presence of God, 
and what is the meaning of going out from Him. And what need is there to say more, since those who are 
not altogether blind can collect countless instances of a similar kind recorded as having occurred, but 
which did not literally take place? Nay, the Gospels themselves are filled with the same kind of narratives; 
e.g., the devil leading Jesus up into a high mountain, in order to show him from thence the kingdoms of 
the whole world, and the glory of them. For who is there among those who do not read such accounts 
carelessly, that would not condemn those who think that with the eye of the body—which requires a lofty 
height in order that the parts lying (immediately) under and adjacent may be seen—the kingdoms of the 
Persians, and Scythians, and Indians, and Parthians, were beheld, and the manner in which their princes 
are glorified among men? And the attentive reader may notice in the Gospels innumerable other passages 
like these, so that he will be convinced that in the histories that are literally recorded, circumstances that 
did not occur are inserted. 


17. And if we come to the legislation of Moses, many of the laws manifest the irrationality, and others the 
impossibility, of their literal observance. The irrationality (in this), that the people are forbidden to eat 
vultures, although no one even in the direst famines was (ever) driven by want to have recourse to this 
bird; and that children eight days old, which are uncircumcised, are ordered to be exterminated from 
among their people, it being necessary, if the law were to be carried out at all literally with regard to 
these, that their fathers, or those with whom they are brought up, should be commanded to be put to 
death. Now the Scripture says: “Every male that is uncircumcised, who shall not be circumcised on the 
eighth day, shall be cut off from among his people.” And if you wish to see impossibilities contained in the 
legislation, let us observe that the goat-stag is one of those animals that cannot exist, and yet Moses 
commands us to offer it as being a clean beast; whereas a griffin, which is not recorded ever to have been 
subdued by man, the lawgiver forbids to be eaten. Nay, he who carefully considers (the famous injunction 
relating to) the Sabbath, “Ye shall sit each one in your dwellings: let no one go out from his place on the 
seventh day,” will deem it impossible to be literally observed: for no living being is able to sit throughout a 


whole day, and remain without moving from a sitting position. And therefore those who belong to the 
circumcision, and all who desire that no meaning should be exhibited, save the literal one, do not 
investigate at all such subjects as those of the goat-stag and griffin and vulture, but indulge in foolish talk 
on certain points, multiplying words and adducing tasteless traditions; as, for example, with regard to the 
Sabbath, saying that two thousand cubits is each one’s limit. Others, again, among whom is Dositheus the 
Samaritan, condemning such an interpretation, think that in the position in which a man is found on the 
Sabbath-day, he is to remain until evening. Moreover, the not carrying of a burden on the Sabbath-day is 
an impossibility; and therefore the Jewish teachers have fallen into countless absurdities, saying that a 
shoe of such a kind was a burden, but not one of another kind; and that a sandal which had nails was a 
burden, but not one that was without them; and in like manner what was borne on one shoulder (was a 
load), but not that which was carried on both. 


18. And if we go to the Gospel and institute a similar examination, what would be more irrational than (to 
take literally the injunction), “Salute no man by the way,” which simple persons think the Saviour enjoined 
on the apostles? The command, moreover, that the right cheek should be smitten, is most incredible, since 
everyone who strikes, unless he happen to have some bodily defect, smites the left cheek with his right 
hand. And it is impossible to take (literally, the statement) in the Gospel about the “offending” of the right 
eye. For, to grant the possibility of one being “offended” by the sense of sight, how, when there are two 
eyes that see, should the blame be laid upon the right eye? And who is there that, condemning himself for 
having looked upon a woman to lust after her, would rationally transfer the blame to the right eye alone, 
and throw it away? The apostle, moreover, lays down the law, saying, “Is any man called, being 
circumcised? Let him not become uncircumcised.” In the first place, anyone will see that he does not utter 
these words in connection with the subject before him. For, when laying down precepts on marriage and 
purity, how will it not appear that he has introduced these words at random? But, in the second place, who 
will say that a man does wrong who endeavours to become uncircumcised, if that be possible, on account 
of the disgrace that is considered by the multitude to attach to circumcision. 


All these statements have been made by us, in order to show that the design of that divine power which 
gave us the sacred Scriptures is, that we should not receive what is presented by the letter alone (such 
things being sometimes not true in their literal acceptation, but absurd and impossible), but that certain 
things have been introduced into the actual history and into the legislation that are useful in their literal 
sense. 


19. But that no one may suppose that we assert respecting the whole that no history is real because a 
certain one is not; and that no law is to be literally observed, because a certain one, (understood) 
according to the letter, is absurd or impossible; or that the statements regarding the Saviour are not true 
in a manner perceptible to the senses; or that no commandment and precept of His ought to be obeyed;— 
we have to answer that, with regard to certain things, it is perfectly clear to us that the historical account 
is true; as that Abraham was buried in the double cave at Hebron, as also Isaac and Jacob, and the wives 
of each of them; and that Shechem was given as a portion to Joseph; and that Jerusalem is the metropolis 
of Judea, in which the temple of God was built by Solomon; and innumerable other statements. For the 
passages that are true in their historical meaning are much more numerous than those which are 
interspersed with a purely spiritual signification. And again, who would not say that the command which 
enjoins to “honour thy father and thy mother, that it may be well with thee,” is useful, apart from all 
allegorical meaning, and ought to be observed, the Apostle Paul also having employed these very same 
words? And what need is there to speak of the (prohibitions), “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” “Thou 
shalt not kill,” “Thou shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt not bear false witness?” And again, there are 
commandments contained in the Gospel which admit of no doubt whether they are to be observed 
according to the letter or not; e.g., that which says, “But I say unto you, Whoever is angry with his 
brother,” and so on. And again, “But I say unto you, Swear not at all.” “And in the writings of the apostle 
the literal sense is to be retained: “Warn them that are unruly, comfort the feeble-minded, support the 
weak, be patient towards all men;” although it is possible for those ambitious of a deeper meaning to 
retain the profundities of the wisdom of God, without setting aside the commandment in its literal 
meaning. The careful (reader), however, will be in doubt as to certain points, being unable to show 
without long investigation whether this history so deemed literally occurred or not, and whether the 
literal meaning of this law is to be observed or not. And therefore the exact reader must, in obedience to 
the Saviour’s injunction to “search the Scriptures,” carefully ascertain in how far the literal meaning is 
true, and in how far impossible; and so far as he can, trace out, by means of similar statements, the 
meaning everywhere scattered through Scripture of that which cannot be understood in a literal 
signification. 


20. Since, therefore, as will be clear to those who read, the connection taken literally is impossible, while 
the sense preferred is not impossible, but even the true one, it must be our object to grasp the whole 
meaning, which connects the account of what is literally impossible in an intelligible manner with what is 
not only not impossible, but also historically true, and which is allegorically understood, in respect of its 
not having literally occurred. For, with respect to holy Scripture, our opinion is that the whole of it has a 
“spiritual,” but not the whole a “bodily” meaning, because the bodily meaning is in many places proved to 
be impossible. And therefore great attention must be bestowed by the cautious reader on the divine 
books, as being divine writings; the manner of understanding which appears to us to be as follows:—The 


Scriptures relate that God chose a certain nation upon the earth, which they call by several names. For 
the whole of this nation is termed Israel, and also Jacob. And when it was divided in the times of Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat, the ten tribes related as being subject to him were called Israel; and the remaining two, 
along with the tribe of Levi, being ruled over by the descendants of David, were named Judah. And the 
whole of the territory which the people of this nation inhabited, being given them by God, receives the 
name of Judah, the metropolis of which is Jerusalem,—a metropolis, namely, of numerous cities, the names 
of which lie scattered about in many other passages (of Scripture), but are enumerated together in the 
book of Joshua the son of Nun. 


21. Such, then, being the state of the case, the apostle, elevating our power of discernment (above the 
letter), says somewhere, “Behold Israel after the flesh,” as if there were an Israel “according to the 
Spirit.” And in another place he says, “For they who are the children of the flesh are not the children of 
God;” nor are “they all Israel who are of Israel;” nor is “he a Jew who is one outwardly, nor is that 
circumcision’ which is outward in the flesh: but he is a Jew who is one inwardly;’ and circumcision is that 
of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter.” For if the judgment respecting the “Jew inwardly” be 
adopted, we must understand that, as there is a “bodily” race of Jews, so also is there a race of “Jews 
inwardly,” the soul having acquired this nobility for certain mysterious reasons. Moreover, there are many 
prophecies which predict regarding Israel and Judah what is about to befall them. And do not such 
promises as are written concerning them, in respect of their being mean in expression, and manifesting 
no elevation (of thought), nor anything worthy of the promise of God, need a mystical interpretation? And 
if the “spiritual” promises are announced by visible signs, then they to whom the promises are made are 
not “corporeal.” And not to linger over the point of the Jew who is a Jew “inwardly,” nor over that of the 
Israelite according to the “inner man”—these statements being sufficient for those who are not devoid of 
understanding—we return to our subject, and say that Jacob is the father of the twelve patriarchs, and 
they of the rulers of the people; and these, again, of the other Israelites. Do not, then, the “corporeal” 
Israelites refer their descent to the rulers of the people, and the rulers of the people to the patriarchs, and 
the patriarchs to Jacob, and those still higher up; while are not the “spiritual” Israelites, of whom the 
“corporeal” Israelites were the type, sprung from the families, and the families from the tribes, and the 
tribes from some one individual whose descent is not of a “corporeal” but of a better kind,—he, too, being 
born of Isaac, and he of Abraham,—all going back to Adam, whom the apostle declares to be Christ? For 
every beginning of those families which have relation to God as to the Father of all, took its 
commencement lower down with Christ, who is next to the God and Father of all, being thus the Father of 
every soul, as Adam is the father of all men. And if Eve also is intended by the apostle to refer to the 
Church, it is not surprising that Cain, who was born of Eve, and all after him, whose descent goes back to 
Eve, should be types of the Church, inasmuch as in a pre-eminent sense they are all descended from the 
Church. 


22. Now, if the statements made to us regarding Israel, and its tribes and its families, are calculated to 
impress us, when the Saviour says, “I was not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” we do not 
understand the expression as the Ebionites do, who are poor in understanding (deriving their name from 
the poverty of their intellect—”Ebion” signifying “poor” in Hebrew), so as to suppose that the Saviour 
came specially to the “carnal” Israelites; for “they who are the children of the flesh are not the children of 
God.” Again, the apostle teaches regarding Jerusalem as follows: “The Jerusalem which is above is free, 
which is the mother of us all.” And in another Epistle: “But ye are come unto mount Zion, and to the city 
of the living God, to the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, to the general 
assembly and to the Church of the first-born which are written in heaven.” If, then, Israel is among the 
race of souls, and if there is in heaven a city of Jerusalem, it follows that the cities of Israel have for their 
metropolis the heavenly Jerusalem, and it consequently is the metropolis of all Judea. Whatever, therefore, 
is predicted of Jerusalem, and spoken of it, if we listen to the words of Paul as those of God, and of one 
who utters wisdom, we must understand the Scriptures as speaking of the heavenly city, and of the whole 
territory included within the cities of the holy land. For perhaps it is to these cities that the Saviour refers 
us, when to those who have gained credit by having managed their “pounds” well, He assigns the 
presidency over five or ten cities. If, therefore, the prophecies relating to Judea, and Jerusalem, and 
Israel, and Judah, and Jacob, not being understood by us in a “carnal” sense, indicate some such mysteries 
(as already mentioned), it will follow also that the predictions concerning Egypt and the Egyptians, 
Babylon and the Babylonians, Tyre and the Tyrians, Sidon and the Sidonians, or the other nations, are 
spoken not only of these “bodily” Egyptians, and Babylonians, and Tyrians, and Sidonians, but also of their 
“spiritual” (counterparts). For if there be “spiritual” Israelites, it follows that there are also “spiritual” 
Egyptians and Babylonians. For what is related in Ezekiel concerning Pharaoh king of Egypt does not at 
all apply to the case of a certain man who ruled or was said to rule over Egypt, as will be evident to those 
who give it careful consideration. Similarly, what is said about the ruler of Tyre cannot be understood of a 
certain man who ruled over Tyre. And what is said in many places, and especially in Isaiah, of 
Nebuchadnezzar, cannot be explained of that individual. For the man Nebuchadnezzar neither fell from 
heaven, nor was he the morning star, nor did he arise upon the earth in the morning. Nor would any man 
of understanding interpret what is said in Ezekiel about Egypt—viz., that in forty years it should be laid 
desolate, so that the footstep of man should not be found thereon, and that the ravages of war should be 
so great that the blood should run throughout the whole of it, and rise to the knees—of that Egypt which 
is situated beside the Ethiopians whose bodies are blackened by the sun. 


23. And perhaps as those here, dying according to the death common to all, are, in consequence of the 
deeds done here, so arranged as to obtain different places according to the proportion of their sins, if they 
should be deemed worthy of the place called Hades; so those there dying, so to speak, descend into this 
Hades, being judged deserving of different abodes—better or worse—throughout all this space of earth, 
and (of being descended) from parents of different kinds, so that an Israelite may sometimes fall among 
Scythians, and an Egyptian descend into Judea. And yet the Saviour came to gather together the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel; but many of the Israelites not having yielded to His teaching, those from the 
Gentiles were called. ... And these points, as we suppose, have been concealed in the histories. For “the 
kingdom of heaven is like a treasure hid in a field; the which when a man hath found, he hideth, and for 
joy thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath, and buyeth that field.” Let us notice, then, whether the 
apparent and superficial and obvious meaning of Scripture does not resemble a field filled with plants of 
every kind, while the things lying in it, and not visible to all, but buried, as it were, under the plants that 
are seen, are the hidden treasures of wisdom and knowledge; which the Spirit through Isaiah calls dark 
and invisible and concealed, God alone being able to break the brazen gates that conceal them, and to 
burst the iron bars that are upon the gates, in order that all the statements in the book of Genesis may be 
discovered which refer to the various genuine kinds, and seeds, as it were, of souls, which stand nearly 
related to Israel, or at a distance from it; and the descent into Egypt of the seventy souls, that they may 
there become as the “stars of heaven in multitude.” But since not all who are of them are the light of the 
world—”for not all who are of Israel are Israel”—they become from seventy souls as the “sand that is 
beside the sea-shore innumerable.” 


From the Latin. 


24. This descent of the holy fathers into Egypt will appear as granted to this world by the providence of 
God for the illumination of others, and for the instruction of the human race, that so by this means the 
souls of others might be assisted in the work of enlightenment. For to them was first granted the privilege 
of converse with God, because theirs is the only race which is said to see God; this being the meaning, by 
interpretation, of the word “Israel.” And now it follows that, agreeably to this view, ought the statement to 
be accepted and explained that Egypt was scourged with ten plagues, to allow the people of God to 
depart, or the account of what was done with the people in the wilderness, or of the building of the 
tabernacle by means of contributions from all the people, or of the wearing of the priestly robes, or of the 
vessels of the public service, because, as it is written, they truly contain within them the “shadow and 
form of heavenly things.” For Paul openly says of them, that “they serve unto the example and shadow of 
heavenly things.” There are, moreover, contained in this same law the precepts and institutions, according 
to which men are to live in the holy land. Threatenings also are held out as impending over those who 
shall transgress the law; different kinds of purifications are moreover prescribed for those who required 
purification, as being persons who were liable to frequent pollution, that by means of these they may 
arrive at last at that one purification after which no further pollution is permitted. The very people are 
numbered, though not all; for the souls of children are not yet old enough to be numbered according to 
the divine command: nor are those souls who cannot become the head of another, but are themselves 
subordinated to others as to a head, who are called “women,” who certainly are not included in that 
numbering which is enjoined by God; but they alone are numbered who are called “men,” by which it 
might be shown that the women could not be counted separately, but were included in those called men. 
Those, however, especially belong to the sacred number, who are prepared to go forth to the battles of the 
Israelites, and are able to fight against those public and private enemies whom the Father subjects to the 
Son, who sits on His right hand that He may destroy all principality and power, and by means of these 
bands of His soldiery, who, being engaged in a warfare for God, do not entangle themselves in secular 
business, He may overturn the Kingdom of His adversary; by whom the shields of faith are borne, and the 
weapons of wisdom brandished; among whom also the helmet of hope and salvation gleams forth, and the 
breastplate of brightness fortifies the breast that is filled with God. Such soldiers appear to me to be 
indicated, and to be prepared for wars of this kind, in those persons who in the sacred books are ordered 
by God’s command to be numbered. But of these, by far the more perfect and distinguished are shown to 
be those of whom the very hairs of the head are said to be numbered. Such, indeed, as were punished for 
their sins, whose bodies fell in the wilderness, appear to possess a resemblance to those who had made 
indeed no little progress, but who could not at all, for various reasons, attain to the end of perfection; 
because they are reported either to have murmured, or to have worshipped idols, or to have committed 
fornication, or to have done some evil work which the mind ought not even to conceive. I do not consider 
the following even to be without some mystical meaning, viz., that certain (of the Israelites), possessing 
many flocks and animals, take possession by anticipation of a country adapted for pasture and the feeding 
of cattle, which was the very first that the right hand of the Hebrews had secured in war. For, making a 
request of Moses to receive this region, they are divided off by the waters of the Jordan, and set apart 
from any possession in the holy land. And this Jordan, according to the form of heavenly things, may 
appear to water and irrigate thirsty souls, and the senses that are adjacent to it. In connection with which, 
even this statement does not appear superfluous, that Moses indeed hears from God what is described in 
the book of Leviticus, while in Deuteronomy it is the people that are the auditors of Moses, and who learn 
from him what they could not hear from God. For as Deuteronomy is called, as it were, the second law, 
which to some will appear to convey this signification, that when the first law which was given through 
Moses had come to an end, so a second legislation seems to have been enacted, which was specially 
transmitted by Moses to his successor Joshua, who is certainly believed to embody a type of our Saviour, 


by whose second law—that is, the precepts of the Gospel—all things are brought to perfection. 


25. We have to see, however, whether this deeper meaning may not perhaps be indicated, viz., that as in 
Deuteronomy the legislation is made known with greater clearness and distinctness than in those books 
which were first written, so also by that advent of the Saviour which He accomplished in His state of 
humiliation, when He assumed the form of a servant, that more celebrated and renowned second advent 
in the glory of His Father may not be pointed out, and in it the types of Deuteronomy may be fulfilled, 
when in the kingdom of heaven all the saints shall live according to the laws of the everlasting Gospel; 
and as in His coming now He fulfilled that law which has a shadow of good things to come, so also by that 
(future) glorious advent will be fulfilled and brought to perfection the shadows of the present advent. For 
thus spake the prophet regarding it: “The breath of our countenance, Christ the Lord, to whom we said, 
that under Thy shadow we shall live among the nations;” at the time, viz., when He will more worthily 
transfer all the saints from a temporal to an everlasting Gospel, according to the designation, employed by 
John in the Apocalypse, of “an everlasting Gospel.” 


26. But let it be sufficient for us in all these matters to adapt our understanding to the rule of religion, and 
so to think of the words of the Holy Spirit as not to deem the language the ornate composition of feeble 
human eloquence, but to hold, according to the scriptural statement, that “all the glory of the King is 
within,” and that the treasure of divine meaning is enclosed within the frail vessel of the common letter. 
And if any curious reader were still to ask an explanation of individual points, let him come and hear, 
along with ourselves, how the Apostle Paul, seeking to penetrate by help of the Holy Spirit, who searches 
even the “deep things” of God, into the depths of divine wisdom and knowledge, and yet, unable to reach 
the end, so to speak, and to come to a thorough knowledge, exclaims in despair and amazement, “Oh the 
depth of the riches of the knowledge and wisdom of God!” Now, that it was from despair of attaining a 
perfect understanding that he uttered this exclamation, listen to his own words: “How unsearchable are 
God’s judgments! and His ways, how past finding out!” For he did not say that God’s judgments were 
difficult to discover, but that they were altogether inscrutable; nor that it was (simply) difficult to trace 
out His ways, but that they were altogether past finding out. For however far a man may advance in his 
investigations, and how great soever the progress that he may make by unremitting study, assisted even 
by the grace of God, and with his mind enlightened, he will not be able to attain to the end of those things 
which are the object of his inquiries. Nor can any created mind deem it possible in any way to attain a full 
comprehension (of things); but after having discovered certain of the objects of its research, it sees again 
others which have still to be sought out. And even if it should succeed in mastering these, it will see again 
many others succeeding them which must form the subject of investigation. And on this account, 
therefore, Solomon, the wisest of men, beholding by his wisdom the nature of things, says, “I said, I will 
become wise; and wisdom herself was made far from me, far further than it was; and a profound depth, 
who shall find?” Isaiah also, knowing that the beginnings of things could not be discovered by a mortal 
nature, and not even by those natures which, although more divine than human, were nevertheless 
themselves created or formed; knowing then, that by none of these could either the beginning or the end 
be discovered, says, “Tell the former things which have been, and we know that ye are gods; or announce 
what are the last things, and then we shall see that ye are gods.” For my Hebrew teacher also used thus to 
teach, that as the beginning or end of all things could be comprehended by no one, save only our Lord 
Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, so under the form of a vision Isaiah spake of two seraphim alone, who 
with two wings cover the countenance of God, and with two His feet, and with two do fly, calling to each 
other alternately, and saying, “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of Sabaoth; the whole earth is full of Thy 
glory.” That the seraphim alone have both their wings over the face of God, and over His feet, we venture 
to declare as meaning that neither the hosts of holy angels, nor the “holy seats,” nor the “dominions,” nor 
the “principalities,” nor the “powers,” can fully understand the beginning of all things, and the limits of 
the universe. But we are to understand that those “saints” whom the Spirit has enrolled, and the 
“virtues,” approach very closely to those very beginnings, and attain to a height which the others cannot 
reach; and yet whatever it be that these “virtues” have learned through revelation from the Son of God 
and from the Holy Spirit—and they will certainly be able to learn very much, and those of higher rank 
much more than those of a lower—nevertheless it is impossible for them to comprehend all things, 
according to the statement, “The most part of the works of God are hid.” And therefore also it is to be 
desired that every one, according to his strength, should ever stretch out to those things that are before, 
“forgetting the things that are behind,” both to better works and to a clearer apprehension and 
understanding, through Jesus Christ our Saviour, to whom be glory for ever! 


27. Let every one, then, who cares for truth, be little concerned about words and language, seeing that in 
every nation there prevails a different usage of speech; but let him rather direct his attention to the 
meaning conveyed by the words, than to the nature of the words that convey the meaning, especially in 
matters of such importance and difficulty: as, e.g., when it is an object of investigation whether there is 
any “substance” in which neither colour, nor form, nor touch, nor magnitude is to be understood as 
existing visible to the mind alone, which any one names as he pleases; for the Greeks call such asomaton, 
i.e., “incorporeal,” while holy Scripture declares it to be “invisible,” for Paul calls Christ the “image of the 
invisible God,” and says again, that by Christ were created all things “visible and invisible.” And by this it 
is declared that there are, among created things, certain “substances” that are, according to their 
peculiar nature, invisible. But although these are not themselves “corporeal,” they nevertheless make use 
of bodies, while they are themselves better than any bodily substances. But that “substance” of the Trinity 


which is the beginning and cause of all things, “from which are all things, and through which are all 
things, and in which are all things,” cannot be believed to be either a body or in a body, but is altogether 
incorporeal. And now let it suffice to have spoken briefly on these points (although in a digression, caused 
by the nature of the subject), in order to show that there are certain things, the meaning of which cannot 
be unfolded at all by any words of human language, but which are made known more through simple 
apprehension than by any properties of words. And under this rule must be brought also the 
understanding of the sacred Scripture, in order that its statements may be judged not according to the 
worthlessness of the letter, but according to the divinity of the Holy Spirit, by whose inspiration they were 
caused to be written. 


Summary (of Doctrine) Regarding the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and the Other Topics Discussed 
in the Preceding Pages. 


28. It is now time, after the rapid consideration which to the best of our ability we have given to the topics 
discussed, to recapitulate, by way of summing up what we have said in different places, the individual 
points, and first of all to restate our conclusions regarding the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 


Seeing God the Father is invisible and inseparable from the Son, the Son is not generated from Him by 
“prolation,” as some suppose. For if the Son be a “prolation” of the Father (the term “prolation” being 
used to signify such a generation as that of animals or men usually is), then, of necessity, both He who 
“prolated” and He who was “prolated” are corporeal. For we do not say, as the heretics suppose, that 
some part of the substance of God was converted into the Son, or that the Son was procreated by the 
Father out of things non-existent, i.e., beyond His own substance, so that there once was a time when He 
did not exist; but, putting away all corporeal conceptions, we say that the Word and Wisdom was begotten 
out of the invisible and incorporeal without any corporeal feeling, as if it were an act of the will 
proceeding from the understanding. Nor, seeing He is called the Son of (His) love, will it appear absurd if 
in this way He be called the Son of (His) will. Nay, John also indicates that “God is Light,” and Paul also 
declares that the Son is the splendour of everlasting light. As light, accordingly, could never exist without 
splendour, so neither can the Son be understood to exist without the Father; for He is called the “express 
image of His person,” and the Word and Wisdom. How, then, can it be asserted that there once was a time 
when He was not the Son? For that is nothing else than to say that there was once a time when He was 
not the Truth, nor the Wisdom, nor the Life, although in all these He is judged to be the perfect essence of 
God the Father; for these things cannot be severed from Him, or even be separated from His essence. And 
although these qualities are said to be many in understanding, yet in their nature and essence they are 
one, and in them is the fulness of divinity. Now this expression which we employ—”that there never was a 
time when He did not exist”—is to be understood with an allowance. For these very words “when” or 
“never” have a meaning that relates to time, whereas the statements made regarding Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit are to be understood as transcending all time, all ages, and all eternity. For it is the Trinity 
alone which exceeds the comprehension not only of temporal but even of eternal intelligence; while other 
things which are not included in it are to be measured by times and ages. This Son of God, then, in 
respect of the Word being God, which was in the beginning with God, no one will logically suppose to be 
contained in any place; nor yet in respect of His being “Wisdom,” or “Truth,” or the “Life,” or 
“Righteousness,” or “Sanctification,” or “Redemption:” for all these properties do not require space to be 
able to act or to operate, but each one of them is to be understood as meaning those individuals who 
participate in His virtue and working. 


29. Now, if any one were to say that, through those who are partakers of the “Word” of God, or of His 
“Wisdom,” or His “Truth,” or His “Life,” the Word and Wisdom itself appeared to be contained in a place, 
we should have to say to him in answer, that there is no doubt that Christ, in respect of being the “Word” 
or “Wisdom,” or all other things, was in Paul, and that he therefore said, “Do you seek a proof of Christ 
speaking in me?” and again, “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Seeing, then, He was in Paul, who 
will doubt that He was in a similar manner in Peter and in John, and in each one of the saints; and not only 
in those who are upon the earth, but in those also who are in heaven? For it is absurd to say that Christ 
was in Peter and in Paul, but not in Michael the archangel, nor in Gabriel. And from this it is distinctly 
shown that the divinity of the Son of God was not shut up in some place; otherwise it would have been in 
it only, and not in another. But since, in conformity with the majesty of its incorporeal nature, it is 
confined to no place; so, again, it cannot be understood to be wanting in any. But this is understood to be 
the sole difference, that although He is in different individuals as we have said—as Peter, or Paul, or 
Michael, or Gabriel—He is not in a similar way in all beings whatever. For He is more fully and clearly, 
and, so to speak, more openly in archangels than in other holy men. And this is evident from the 
statement, that when all who are saints have arrived at the summit of perfection, they are said to be made 
like, or equal to, the angels, agreeably to the declaration in the Gospels. Whence it is clear that Christ is 
in each individual in as great a degree as the amount of his deserts allows. 


30. Having, then, briefly restated these points regarding the nature of the Trinity, it follows that we notice 
shortly this statement also, that “by the Son” are said to be created “all things that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers: all 
things were created by Him, and for Him; and He is before all, and all things consist by Him, who is the 
Head.” In conformity with which John also in his Gospel says: “All things were created by Him; and 


without Him was not anything made.” And David, intimating that the mystery of the entire Trinity was 
(concerned) in the creation of all things, says: “By the Word of the Lord were the heavens made; and all 
the host of them by the Spirit of His mouth.” 


After these points we shall appropriately remind (the reader) of the bodily advent and incarnation of the 
only-begotten Son of God, with respect to whom we are not to suppose that all the majesty of His divinity 
is confined within the limits of His slender body, so that all the “word” of God, and His “wisdom,” and 
“essential truth,” and “life,” was either rent asunder from the Father, or restrained and confined within 
the narrowness of His bodily person, and is not to be considered to have operated anywhere besides; but 
the cautious acknowledgment of a religious man ought to be between the two, so that it ought neither to 
be believed that anything of divinity was wanting in Christ, nor that any separation at all was made from 
the essence of the Father, which is everywhere. For some such meaning seems to be indicated by John the 
Baptist, when he said to the multitude in the bodily absence of Jesus, “There standeth one among you 
whom ye know not: He it is who cometh after me, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose.” 
For it certainly could not be said of Him, who was absent, so far as His bodily presence is concerned, that 
He was standing in the midst of those among whom the Son of God was not bodily present. 


31. Let no one, however, suppose that by this we affirm that some portion of the divinity of the Son of God 
was in Christ, and that the remaining portion was elsewhere or everywhere, which may be the opinion of 
those who are ignorant of the nature of an incorporeal and invisible essence. For it is impossible to speak 
of the parts of an incorporeal being, or to make any division of them; but He is in all things, and through 
all things, and above all things, in the manner in which we have spoken above, i.e., in the manner in which 
He is understood to be either “wisdom,” or the “word,” or the “life,” or the “truth,” by which method of 
understanding all confinement of a local kind is undoubtedly excluded. The Son of God, then, desiring for 
the salvation of the human race to appear unto men, and to sojourn among them, assumed not only a 
human body, as some suppose, but also a soul resembling our souls indeed in nature, but in will and 
power resembling Himself, and such as might unfailingly accomplish all the desires and arrangements of 
the “word” and “wisdom.” Now, that He had a soul, is most clearly shown by the Saviour in the Gospels, 
when He said, “No man taketh my life from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay down my 
life, and I have power to take it again.” And again, “My soul is sorrowful even unto death.” And again, 
“Now is my soul troubled.” For the “Word” of God is not to be understood to be a “sorrowful and troubled” 
soul, because with the authority of divinity He says, “I have power to lay down my life.” Nor yet do we 
assert that the Son of God was in that soul as he was in the soul of Paul or Peter and the other saints, in 
whom Christ is believed to speak as He does in Paul. But regarding all these we are to hold, as Scripture 
declares, “No one is clean from filthiness, not even if his life lasted but a single day.” But this soul which 
was in Jesus, before it knew the evil, selected the good; and because He loved righteousness, and hated 
iniquity, therefore God “anointed Him with the oil of gladness above His fellows.” He is anointed, then, 
with the oil of gladness when He is united to the “word” of God in a stainless union, and by this means 
alone of all souls was incapable of sin, because it was capable of (receiving) well and fully the Son of God; 
and therefore also it is one with Him, and is named by His titles, and is called Jesus Christ, by whom all 
things are said to be made. Of which soul, seeing it had received into itself the whole wisdom of God, and 
the truth, and the life, I think that the apostle also said this: “Our life is hidden with Christ in God; but 
when Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shall we also appear with him in glory.” For what other 
Christ can be here understood, who is said to be hidden in God, and who is afterwards to appear, except 
Him who is related to have been anointed with the oil of gladness, i.e., to have been filled with God 
essentially, in whom he is now said to be hidden? For on this account is Christ proposed as an example to 
all believers, because as He always, even before he knew evil at all, selected the good, and loved 
righteousness, and hated iniquity, and therefore God anointed Him with the oil of gladness; so also ought 
each one, after a lapse or sin, to cleanse himself from his stains, making Him his example, and, taking 
Him as the guide of his journey, enter upon the steep way of virtue, that so perchance by this means, as 
far as possible we may, by imitating Him, be made partakers of the divine nature, according to the words 
of Scripture: “He that saith that he believeth in Christ, ought so to walk, as He also walked.” 


This “word,” then, and this “wisdom,” by the imitation of which we are said to be either wise or rational 
(beings), becomes “all things to all men, that it may gain all;” and because it is made weak, it is therefore 
said of it, “Though He was crucified through weakness, yet He liveth by the power of God.” Finally, to the 
Corinthians who were weak, Paul declares that he “knew nothing, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” 


32. Some, indeed, would have the following language of the apostle applied to the soul itself, as soon as it 
had assumed flesh from Mary, viz., “Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God, but divested Himself (of His glory) taking upon Himself the form of a servant;” since He undoubtedly 
restored it to the form of God by means of better examples and training, and recalled it to that fulness of 
which He had divested Himself. 


As now by participation in the Son of God one is adopted as a son, and by participating in that wisdom 
which is in God is rendered wise, so also by participation in the Holy Spirit is a man rendered holy and 
spiritual. For it is one and the same thing to have a share in the Holy Spirit, which is (the Spirit) of the 
Father and the Son, since the nature of the Trinity is one and incorporeal. And what we have said 
regarding the participation of the soul is to be understood of angels and heavenly powers in a similar way 


as of souls, because every rational creature needs a participation in the Trinity. 


Respecting also the plan of this visible world—seeing one of the most important questions usually raised 
is as to the manner of its existence—we have spoken to the best of our ability in the preceding pages, for 
the sake of those who are accustomed to seek the grounds of their belief in our religion, and also for those 
who stir against us heretical questions, and who are accustomed to bandy about the word “matter,” which 
they have not yet been able to understand; of which subject I now deem it necessary briefly to remind (the 
reader). 


33. And, in the first place, it is to be noted that we have nowhere found in the canonical Scriptures, up to 
the present time, the word “matter” used for that substance which is said to underlie bodies. For in the 
expression of Isaiah, “And he shall devour hule,” i.e., matter, “like hay,” when speaking of those who were 
appointed to undergo their punishments, the word “matter” was used instead of “sins.” And if this word 
“matter” should happen to occur in any other passage, it will never be found, in my opinion, to have the 
signification of which we are now in quest, unless perhaps in the book which is called the Wisdom of 
Solomon, a work which is certainly not esteemed authoritative by all. In that book, however, we find 
written as follows: “For thy almighty hand, that made the world out of shapeless matter, wanted not 
means to send among them a multitude of bears and fierce lions.” Very many, indeed, are of opinion that 
the matter of which things are made is itself signified in the language used by Moses in the beginning of 
Genesis: “In the beginning God made heaven and earth; and the earth was invisible, and not arranged:” 
for by the words “invisible and not arranged” Moses would seem to mean nothing else than shapeless 
matter. But if this be truly matter, it is clear then that the original elements of bodies are not incapable of 
change. For those who posited “atoms”—either those particles which are incapable of subdivision, or 
those which are subdivided into equal parts—or any one element, as the principles of bodily things, could 
not posit the word “matter” in the proper sense of the term among the first principles of things. For if they 
will have it that matter underlies every body—a substance convertible or changeable, or divisible in all its 
parts—they will not, as is proper, assert that it exists without qualities. And with them we agree, for we 
altogether deny that matter ought to be spoken of as “unbegotten” or “uncreated,” agreeably to our 
former statements, when we pointed out that from water, and earth, and air or heat, different kinds of 
fruits were produced by different kinds of trees; or when we showed that fire, and air, and water, and 
earth were alternately converted into each other, and that one element was resolved into another by a 
kind of mutual consanguinity; and also when we proved that from the food either of men or animals the 
substance of the flesh was derived, or that the moisture of the natural seed was converted into solid flesh 
and bones;—all which go to prove that the substance of the body is changeable, and may pass from one 
quality into all others. 


34. Nevertheless we must not forget that a substance never exists without a quality, and that it is by an 
act of the understanding alone that this (substance) which underlies bodies, and which is capable of 
quality, is discovered to be matter. Some indeed, in their desire to investigate these subjects more 
profoundly, have ventured to assert that bodily nature is nothing else than qualities. For if hardness and 
softness, heat and cold, moisture and aridity, be qualities; and if, when these or other (qualities) of this 
sort be cut away, nothing else is understood to remain, then all things will appear to be “qualities.” And 
therefore also those persons who make these assertions have endeavoured to maintain, that since all who 
say that matter was uncreated will admit that qualities were created by God, it may be in this way shown 
that even according to them matter was not uncreated; since qualities constitute everything, and these 
are declared by all without contradiction to have been made by God. Those, again, who would make out 
that qualities are superimposed from without upon a certain underlying matter, make use of illustrations 
of this kind: e.g., Paul undoubtedly is either silent, or speaks, or watches, or sleeps, or maintains a certain 
attitude of body; for he is either in a sitting, or standing, or recumbent position. For these are “accidents” 
belonging to men, without which they are almost never found. And yet our conception of man does not lay 
down any of these things as a definition of him; but we so understand and regard him by their means, that 
we do not at all take into account the reason of his (particular) condition either in watching, or in 
sleeping, or in speaking, or in keeping silence, or in any other action that must necessarily happen to 
men. If any one, then, can regard Paul as being without all these things which are capable of happening, 
he will in the same way also be able to understand this underlying (substance) without qualities. When, 
then, our mind puts away all qualities from its conception, and gazes, so to speak, upon the underlying 
element alone, and keeps its attention closely upon it, without any reference to the softness or hardness, 
or heat or cold, or humidity or aridity of the substance, then by means of this somewhat simulated process 
of thought it will appear to behold matter clear from qualities of every kind. 


35. But some one will perhaps inquire whether we can obtain out of Scripture any grounds for such an 
understanding of the subject. Now I think some such view is indicated in the Psalms, when the prophet 
says, “Mine eyes have seen thine imperfection;” by which the mind of the prophet, examining with keener 
glance the first principles of things, and separating in thought and imagination only between matter and 
its qualities, perceived the imperfection of God, which certainly is understood to be perfected by the 
addition of qualities. Enoch also, in his book, speaks as follows: “I have walked on even to imperfection;” 
which expression I consider may be understood in a similar manner, viz., that the mind of the prophet 
proceeded in its scrutiny and investigation of all visible things, until it arrived at that first beginning in 
which it beheld imperfect matter (existing) without “qualities.” For it is written in the same book of 


Enoch, “I beheld the whole of matter;” which is so understood as if he had said: “I have clearly seen all 
the divisions of matter which are broken up from one into each individual species either of men, or 
animals, or of the sky, or of the sun, or of all other things in this world.” After these points, now, we 
proved to the best of our power in the preceding pages that all things which exist were made by God, and 
that there was nothing which was not made, save the nature of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit; and that God, who is by nature good, desiring to have those upon whom He might confer benefits, 
and who might rejoice in receiving His benefits, created creatures worthy (of this), i.e., who were capable 
of receiving Him in a worthy manner, who, He says, are also begotten by Him as his sons. He made all 
things, moreover, by number and measure. For there is nothing before God without either limit or 
measure. For by His power He comprehends all things, and He Himself is comprehended by the strength 
of no created thing, because that nature is known to itself alone. For the Father alone knoweth the Son, 
and the Son alone knoweth the Father, and the Holy Spirit alone searcheth even the deep things of God. 
All created things, therefore, i.e., either the number of rational beings or the measure of bodily matter, 
are distinguished by Him as being within a certain number or measurement; since, as it was necessary for 
an intellectual nature to employ bodies, and this nature is shown to be changeable and convertible by the 
very condition of its being created (for what did not exist, but began to exist, is said by this very 
circumstance to be of mutable nature), it can have neither goodness nor wickedness as an essential, but 
only as an accidental attribute of its being. Seeing, then, as we have said, that rational nature was 
mutable and changeable, so that it made use of a different bodily covering of this or that sort of quality, 
according to its merits, it was necessary, as God foreknew there would be diversities in souls or spiritual 
powers, that He should create also a bodily nature the qualities of which might be changed at the will of 
the Creator into all that was required. And this bodily nature must last as long as those things which 
require it as a covering: for there will be always rational natures which need a bodily covering; and there 
will therefore always be a bodily nature whose coverings must necessarily be used by rational creatures, 
unless some one be able to demonstrate by arguments that a rational nature can live without a body. But 
how difficult—nay, how almost impossible—this is for our understanding, we have shown in the preceding 
pages, in our discussion of the individual topics. 


36. It will not, I consider, be opposed to the nature of our undertaking, if we restate with all possible 
brevity our opinions on the immortality of rational natures. Every one who participates in anything, is 
unquestionably of one essence and nature with him who is partaker of the same thing. For example, as all 
eyes participate in the light, so accordingly all eyes which partake of the light are of one nature; but 
although every eye partakes of the light, yet, inasmuch as one sees more clearly, and another more 
obscurely, every eye does not equally share in the light. And again, all hearing receives voice or sound, 
and therefore all hearing is of one nature; but each one hears more rapidly or more slowly, according as 
the quality of his hearing is clear and sound. Let us pass now from these sensuous illustrations to the 
consideration of intellectual things. Every mind which partakes of intellectual light ought undoubtedly to 
be of one nature with every mind which partakes in a similar manner of intellectual light. If the heavenly 
virtues, then, partake of intellectual light, i.e., of divine nature, because they participate in wisdom and 
holiness, and if human souls, have partaken of the same light and wisdom, and thus are mutually of one 
nature and of one essence,—then, since the heavenly virtues are incorruptible and immortal, the essence 
of the human soul will also be immortal and incorruptible. And not only so, but because the nature of 
Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit, whose intellectual light alone all created things have a share, is 
incorruptible and eternal, it is altogether consistent and necessary that every substance which partakes of 
that eternal nature should last for ever, and be incorruptible and eternal, so that the eternity of divine 
goodness may be understood also in this respect, that they who obtain its benefits are also eternal. But as, 
in the instances referred to, a diversity in the participation of the light was observed, when the glance of 
the beholder was described as being duller or more acute, so also a diversity is to be noted in the 
participation of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, varying with the degree of zeal or capacity of mind. If such 
were not the case, we have to consider whether it would not seem to be an act of impiety to say that the 
mind which is capable of (receiving) God should admit of a destruction of its essence; as if the very fact 
that it is able to feel and understand God could not suffice for its perpetual existence, especially since, if 
even through neglect the mind fall away from a pure and complete reception of God, it nevertheless 
contains within it certain seeds of restoration and renewal to a better understanding, seeing the “inner,” 
which is also called the “rational” man, is renewed after “the image and likeness of God, who created 
him.” And therefore the prophet says, “All the ends of the earth shall remember, and turn unto the Lord; 
and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship before Thee.” 


37. If any one, indeed, venture to ascribe essential corruption to Him who was made after the image and 
likeness of God, then, in my opinion, this impious charge extends even to the Son of God Himself, for He is 
called in Scripture the image of God. Or he who holds this opinion would certainly impugn the authority of 
Scripture, which says that man was made in the image of God; and in him are manifestly to be discovered 
traces of the divine image, not by any appearance of the bodily frame, which is corruptible, but by mental 
wisdom, by justice, moderation, virtue, wisdom, discipline; in fine, by the whole band of virtues, which are 
innate in the essence of God, and which may enter into man by diligence and imitation of God; as the Lord 
also intimates in the Gospel, when He says, “Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful;” 
and, “Be ye perfect, even as your Father also is perfect.” From which it is clearly shown that all these 
virtues are perpetually in God, and that they can never approach to or depart from Him, whereas by men 
they are acquired only slowly, and one by one. And hence also by these means they seem to have a kind of 


relationship with God; and since God knows all things, and none of things intellectual in themselves can 
elude His notice (for God the Father alone, and His only-begotten Son, and the Holy Spirit, not only 
possess a knowledge of those things which they have created, but also of themselves), a rational 
understanding also, advancing from small things to great, and from things visible to things invisible, may 
attain to a more perfect knowledge. For it is placed in the body, and advances from sensible things 
themselves, which are corporeal, to things that are intellectual. But lest our statement that things 
intellectual are not cognisable by the senses should appear unbecoming, we shall employ the instance of 
Solomon, who says, “You will find also a divine sense;” by which he shows that those things which are 
intellectual are to be sought out not by means of a bodily sense, but by a certain other which he calls 
“divine.” And with this sense must we look on each of those rational beings which we have enumerated 
above; and with this sense are to be understood those words which we speak, and those statements to be 
weighed which we commit to writing. For the divine nature knows even those thoughts which we revolve 
within us in silence. And on those matters of which we have spoken, or on the others which follow from 
them, according to the rule above laid down, are our opinions to be formed. 


A Letter to Origen from Africanus 


About the History of Susanna 


Greeting, my lord and son, most worthy Origen, from Africanus. In your sacred discussion with Agnomon 
you referred to that prophecy of Daniel which is related of his youth. This at that time, as was meet, I 
accepted as genuine. Now, however, I cannot understand how it escaped you that this part of the book is 
spurious. For, in sooth, this section, although apart from this it is elegantly written, is plainly a more 
modern forgery. There are many proofs of this. When Susanna is condemned to die, the prophet is seized 
by the Spirit, and cries out that the sentence is unjust. Now, in the first place, it is always in some other 
way that Daniel prophesies—by visions, and dreams, and an angel appearing to him, never by prophetic 
inspiration. Then, after crying out in this extraordinary fashion, he detects them in a way no less 
incredible, which not even Philistion the play-writer would have resorted to. For, not satisfied with 
rebuking them through the Spirit, he placed them apart, and asked them severally where they saw her 
committing adultery. And when the one said, “Under a holm-tree” (prinos), he answered that the angel 
would saw him asunder (prisein); and in a similar fashion menaced the other who said, “Under a mastich- 
tree” (schinos), with being rent asunder (schisthenai). Now, in Greek, it happens that “holm-tree” and 
“saw asunder,” and “rend” and “mastich-tree” sound alike; but in Hebrew they are quite distinct. But all 
the books of the Old Testament have been translated from Hebrew into Greek. 


2. Moreover, how is it that they who were captives among the Chaldaeans, lost and won at play, thrown 
out unburied on the streets, as was prophesied of the former captivity, their sons torn from them to be 
eunuchs, and their daughters to be concubines, as had been prophesied; how is it that such could pass 
sentence of death, and that on the wife of their king Joakim, whom the king of the Babylonians had made 
partner of his throne? Then if it was not this Joakim, but some other from the common people, whence had 
a captive such a mansion and spacious garden? But a more fatal objection is, that this section, along with 
the other two at the end of it, is not contained in the Daniel received among the Jews. And add that, 
among all the many prophets who had been before, there is no one who has quoted from another word for 
word. For they had no need to go a-begging for words, since their own were true; but this one, in rebuking 
one of those men, quotes the words of the Lord: “The innocent and righteous shalt thou not slay.” From all 
this I infer that this section is a later addition. Moreover, the style is different. I have struck the blow; do 
you give the echo; answer, and instruct me. Salute all my masters. The learned all salute thee. With all my 
heart I pray for your and your circle’s health. 


A Letter from Origen to Africanus 


Origen to Africanus, a beloved brother in God the Father, through Jesus Christ, His holy Child, greeting. 
Your letter, from which I learn what you think of the Susanna in the Book of Daniel, which is used in the 
Churches, although apparently somewhat short, presents in its few words many problems, each of which 
demands no common treatment, but such as oversteps the character of a letter, and reaches the limits of a 
discourse. And I, when I consider, as best I can, the measure of my intellect, that I may know myself, am 
aware that I am wanting in the accuracy necessary to reply to your letter; and that the more, that the few 
days I have spent in Nicomedia have been far from sufficient to send you an answer to all your demands 
and queries even after the fashion of the present epistle. Wherefore pardon my little ability, and the little 
time I had, and read this letter with all indulgence, supplying anything I may omit. 


2. You begin by saying, that when, in my discussion with our friend Bassus, I used the Scripture which 
contains the prophecy of Daniel when yet a young man in the affair of Susanna, I did this as if it had 
escaped me that this part of the book was spurious. You say that you praise this passage as elegantly 
written, but find fault with it as a more modern composition, and a forgery; and you add that the forger 
has had recourse to something which not even Philistion the play-writer would have used in his puns 
between prinos and prisein, schinos and schisis, which words as they sound in Greek can be used in this 
way, but not in Hebrew. In answer to this, I have to tell you what it behoves us to do in the cases not only 
of the History of Susanna, which is found in every Church of Christ in that Greek copy which the Greeks 
use, but is not in the Hebrew, or of the two other passages you mention at the end of the book containing 
the history of Bel and the Dragon, which likewise are not in the Hebrew copy of Daniel; but of thousands 
of other passages also which I found in many places when with my little strength I was collating the 
Hebrew copies with ours. For in Daniel itself I found the word “bound” followed in our versions by very 
many verses which are not in the Hebrew at all, beginning (according to one of the copies which circulate 
in the Churches) thus: “Ananias, and Azarias, and Misael prayed and sang unto God,” down to “O, all ye 
that worship the Lord, bless ye the God of gods. Praise Him, and say that His mercy endureth for ever and 
ever. And it came to pass, when the king heard them singing, and saw them that they were alive.” Or, as in 
another copy, from “And they walked in the midst of the fire, praising God and blessing the Lord,” down to 
“O, all ye that worship the Lord, bless ye the God of gods. Praise Him, and say that His mercy endureth to 
all generations.” But in the Hebrew copies the words, “And these three men, Sedrach, Misach, and 
Abednego fell down bound into the midst of the fire,” are immediately followed by the verse, 
“Nabouchodonosor the king was astonished, and rose up in haste, and spake, and said unto his 
counsellors.” For so Aquila, following the Hebrew reading, gives it, who has obtained the credit among the 
Jews of having interpreted the Scriptures with no ordinary care, and whose version is most commonly 
used by those who do not know Hebrew, as the one which has been most successful. Of the copies in my 
possession whose readings I gave, one follows the Seventy, and the other Theodotion; and just as the 
History of Susanna which you call a forgery is found in both, together with the passages at the end of 
Daniel, so they give also these passages, amounting, to make a rough guess, to more than two hundred 
verses. 


3. And in many other of the sacred books I found sometimes more in our copies than in the Hebrew, 
sometimes less. I shall adduce a few examples, since it is impossible to give them all. Of the Book of 
Esther neither the prayer of Mardochaios nor that of Esther, both fitted to edify the reader, is found in the 
Hebrew. Neither are the letters; nor the one written to Amman about the rooting up of the Jewish nation, 
nor that of Mardochaios in the name of Artaxerxes delivering the nation from death. Then in Job, the 
words from “It is written, that he shall rise again with those whom the Lord raises,” to the end, are not in 
the Hebrew, and so not in Aquila’s edition; while they are found in the Septuagint and in Theodotion’s 
version, agreeing with each other at least in sense. And many other places I found in Job where our copies 
have more than the Hebrew ones, sometimes a little more, and sometimes a great deal more: a little more, 
as when to the words, “Rising up in the morning, he offered burnt-offerings for them according to their 
number,” they add, “one heifer for the sin of their soul;” and to the words, “The angels of God came to 
present themselves before God, and the devil came with them,” “from going to and fro in the earth, and 
from walking up and down in it.” Again, after “The Lord gave, the Lord has taken away,” the Hebrew has 
not, “It was so, as seemed good to the Lord.” Then our copies are very much fuller than the Hebrew, when 
Job’s wife speaks to him, from “How long wilt thou hold out? And he said, Lo, I wait yet a little while, 
looking for the hope of my salvation,” down to “that I may cease from my troubles, and my sorrows which 
compass me.” For they have only these words of the woman, “But say a word against God, and die.” 


4. Again, through the whole of Job there are many passages in the Hebrew which are wanting in our 
copies, generally four or five verses, but sometimes, however, even fourteen, and nineteen, and sixteen. 
But why should I enumerate all the instances I collected with so much labour, to prove that the difference 
between our copies and those of the Jews did not escape me? In Jeremiah I noticed many instances, and 


indeed in that book I found much transposition and variation in the readings of the prophecies. Again, in 
Genesis, the words, “God saw that it was good,” when the firmament was made, are not found in the 
Hebrew, and there is no small dispute among them about this; and other instances are to be found in 
Genesis, which I marked, for the sake of distinction, with the sign the Greeks call an obelisk, as on the 
other hand I marked with an asterisk those passages in our copies which are not found in the Hebrew. 
What needs there to speak of Exodus, where there is such diversity in what is said about the tabernacle 
and its court, and the ark, and the garments of the high priest and the priests, that sometimes the 
meaning even does not seem to be akin? And, forsooth, when we notice such things, we are forthwith to 
reject as spurious the copies in use in our Churches, and enjoin the brotherhood to put away the sacred 
books current among them, and to coax the Jews, and persuade them to give us copies which shall be 
untampered with, and free from forgery! Are we to suppose that that Providence which in the sacred 
Scriptures has ministered to the edification of all the Churches of Christ, had no thought for those bought 
with a price, for whom Christ died; whom, although His Son, God who is love spared not, but gave Him up 
for us all, that with Him He might freely give us all things? 


5. In all these cases consider whether it would not be well to remember the words, “Thou shalt not 
remove the ancient landmarks which thy fathers have set.” Nor do I say this because I shun the labour of 
investigating the Jewish Scriptures, and comparing them with ours, and noticing their various readings. 
This, if it be not arrogant to say it, I have already to a great extent done to the best of my ability, labouring 
hard to get at the meaning in all the editions and various readings; while I paid particular attention to the 
interpretation of the Seventy, lest I might to be found to accredit any forgery to the Churches which are 
under heaven, and give an occasion to those who seek such a starting-point for gratifying their desire to 
slander the common brethren, and to bring some accusation against those who shine forth in our 
community. And I make it my endeavour not to be ignorant of their various readings, lest in my 
controversies with the Jews I should quote to them what is not found in their copies, and that I may make 
some use of what is found there, even although it should not be in our Scriptures. For if we are so 
prepared for them in our discussions, they will not, as is their manner, scornfully laugh at Gentile 
believers for their ignorance of the true reading as they have them. So far as to the History of Susanna 
not being found in the Hebrew. 


6. Let us now look at the things you find fault with in the story itself. And here let us begin with what 
would probably make any one averse to receiving the history: I mean the play of words between prinos 
and prisis, schinos and schisis. You say that you can see how this can be in Greek, but that in Hebrew the 
words are altogether distinct. On this point, however, I am still in doubt; because, when I was considering 
this passage (for I myself saw this difficulty), I consulted not a few Jews about it, asking them the Hebrew 
words for prinos and prisein, and how they would translate schinos the tree, and how schisis. And they 
said that they did not know these Greek words prinos and schinos, and asked me to show them the trees, 
that they might see what they called them. And I at once (for the truth’s dear sake) put before them pieces 
of the different trees. One of them then said, that he could not with any certainty give the Hebrew name 
of anything not mentioned in Scripture, since, if one was at a loss, he was prone to use the Syriac word 
instead of the Hebrew one; and he went on to say, that some words the very wisest could not translate. “If, 
then,” said he, “you can adduce a passage in any Scripture where the schinos is mentioned, or the prinos, 
you will find there the words you seek, together with the words which have the same sound; but if it is 
nowhere mentioned, we also do not know it.” This, then, being what the Hebrews said to whom I had 
recourse, and who were acquainted with the history, I am cautious of affirming whether or not there is 
any correspondence to this play of words in the Hebrew. Your reason for affirming that there is not, you 
yourself probably know. 


7. Moreover, I remember hearing from a learned Hebrew, said among themselves to be the son of a wise 
man, and to have been specially trained to succeed his father, with whom I had intercourse on many 
subjects, the names of these elders, just as if he did not reject the History of Susanna, as they occur in 
Jeremias as follows: “The Lord make thee like Zedekias and Achiab, whom the king of Babylon roasted in 
the fire, for the iniquity they did in Israel.” How, then, could the one be sawn asunder by an angel, and the 
other rent in pieces? The answer is, that these things were prophesied not of this world, but of the 
judgment of God, after the departure from this world. For as the lord of that wicked servant who says, 
“My lord delayeth his coming,” and so gives himself up to drunkenness, eating and drinking with 
drunkards, and smiting his fellow-servants, shall at his coming “cut him asunder, and appoint him his 
portion with the unbelievers,” even so the angels appointed to punish will accomplish these things (just as 
they will cut asunder the wicked steward of that passage) on these men, who were called indeed elders, 
but who administered their stewardship wickedly. One will saw asunder him who was waxen old in wicked 
days, who had pronounced false judgment, condemning the innocent, and letting the guilty go free; and 
another will rend in pieces him of the seed of Chanaan, and not of Judah, whom beauty had deceived, and 
whose heart lust had perverted. 


8. And I knew another Hebrew, who told about these elders such traditions as the following: that they 
pretended to the Jews in captivity, who were hoping by the coming of Christ to be freed from the yoke of 
their enemies, that they could explain clearly the things concerning Christ, . . . and that they so deceived 
the wives of their countrymen. Wherefore it is that the prophet Daniel calls the one “waxen old in wicked 
days,” and says to the other, “Thus have ye dealt with the children of Israel; but the daughters of Juda 


would not abide your wickedness.” 


9. But probably to this you will say, Why then is the “History” not in their Daniel, if, as you say, their wise 
men hand down by tradition such stories? The answer is, that they hid from the knowledge of the people 
as many of the passages which contained any scandal against the elders, rulers, and judges, as they could, 
some of which have been preserved in uncanonical writings (Apocrypha). As an example, take the story 
told about Esaias; and guaranteed by the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is found in none of their public 
books. For the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in speaking of the prophets, and what they suffered, 
says, “They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, they were slain with the sword.” To whom, I ask, does 
the “sawn asunder” refer (for by an old idiom, not peculiar to Hebrew, but found also in Greek, this is said 
in the plural, although it refers to but one person)? Now we know very well that tradition says that Esaias 
the prophet was sawn asunder; and this is found in some apocryphal work, which probably the Jews have 
purposely tampered with, introducing some phrases manifestly incorrect, that discredit might be thrown 
on the whole. 


However, some one hard pressed by this argument may have recourse to the opinion of those who reject 
this Epistle as not being Paul’s; against whom I must at some other time use other arguments to prove 
that it is Paul’s. At present I shall adduce from the Gospel what Jesus Christ testifies concerning the 
prophets, together with a story which He refers to, but which is not found in the Old Testament, since in it 
also there is a scandal against unjust judges in Israel. The words of our Saviour run thus: “Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites because ye build the tombs of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres 
of the righteous, and say, If we had been in the days of our fathers, we would not have been partaken with 
them in the blood of the prophets. Wherefore be ye witnesses unto yourselves, that ye are the children of 
them which killed the prophets. Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers. Ye serpents, ye generation of 
vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of Gehenna? Wherefore, behold, I send unto you prophets, and 
wise men, and scribes; and some of them ye shall kill and crucify; and some of them shall ye scourge in 
your synagogues, and persecute them from city to city: that upon you may come all the righteous blood 
shed upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias, son of Barachias, 
whom ye slew between the temple and the altar. Verily I say unto you, All these things shall come upon 
this generation.” And what follows is of the same tenor: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! Behold, your house is 
left unto you desolate.” 


Let us see now if in these cases we are not forced to the conclusion, that while the Saviour gives a true 
account of them, none of the Scriptures which could prove what He tells are to be found. For they who 
build the tombs of the prophets and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous, condemning the crimes their 
fathers committed against the righteous and the prophets, say, “If we had been in the days of our fathers, 
we would not have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets.” In the blood of what prophets, 
can any one tell me? For where do we find anything like this written of Esaias, or Jeremias, or any of the 
twelve, or Daniel? Then about Zacharias the son of Barachias, who was slain between the temple and the 
altar, we learn from Jesus only, not knowing it otherwise from any Scripture. Wherefore I think no other 
supposition is possible, than that they who had the reputation of wisdom, and the rulers and elders, took 
away from the people every passage which might bring them into discredit among the people. We need 
not wonder, then, if this history of the evil device of the licentious elders against Susanna is true, but was 
concealed and removed from the Scriptures by men themselves not very far removed from the counsel of 
these elders. 


In the Acts of the Apostles also, Stephen, in his other testimony, says, “Which of the prophets have not 
your fathers persecuted? And they have slain them which showed before of the coming of the Just One; of 
whom ye have been now the betrayers and murderers.” That Stephen speaks the truth, every one will 
admit who receives the Acts of the Apostles; but it is impossible to show from the extant books of the Old 
Testament how with any justice he throws the blame of having persecuted and slain the prophets on the 
fathers of those who believed not in Christ. And Paul, in the first Epistle to the Thessalonians, testifies this 
concerning the Jews: “For ye, brethren, became followers of the Churches of God which in Judea are in 
Christ Jesus: for ye also have suffered like things of your own countrymen, even as they have of the Jews; 
who both killed the Lord Jesus and their own prophets, and have persecuted us; and they please not God, 
and are contrary to all men.” What I have said is, I think, sufficient to prove that it would be nothing 
wonderful if this history were true, and the licentious and cruel attack was actually made on Susanna by 
those who were at that time elders, and written down by the wisdom of the Spirit, but removed by these 
rulers of Sodom, as the Spirit would call them. 


10. Your next objection is, that in this writing Daniel is said to have been seized by the Spirit, and to have 
cried out that the sentence was unjust; while in that writing of his which is universally received he is 
represented as prophesying in quite another manner, by visions and dreams, and an angel appearing to 
him, but never by prophetic inspiration. You seem to me to pay too little heed to the words, “At sundry 
times, and in divers manners, God spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets.” This is true not 
only in the general, but also of individuals. For if you notice, you will find that the same saints have been 
favoured with divine dreams and angelic appearances and (direct) inspirations. For the present it will 


suffice to instance what is testified concerning Jacob. Of dreams from God he speaks thus: “And it came to 
pass, at the time that the cattle conceived, that I saw them before my eyes in a dream, and, behold, the 
rams and he-goats which leaped upon the sheep and the goats, white-spotted, and speckled, and grisled. 
And the angel of God spake unto me in a dream, saying, Jacob. And I said, What is it? And he said, Lift up 
thine eyes and see, the goats and rams leaping on the goats and sheep, white-spotted, and speckled, and 
grisled: for I have seen all that Laban doeth unto thee. Iam God, who appeared unto thee in the place of 
God, where thou anointedst to Me there a pillar, and vowedst a vow there to Me: now arise, get thee out 
from this land, and return unto the land of thy kindred.” 


And as to an appearance (which is better than a dream), he speaks as follows about himself: “And Jacob 
was left alone; and there wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the day. And he saw that he 
prevailed not against him, and he touched the breadth of his thigh; and the breadth of Jacob’s thigh grew 
stiff while he was wrestling with him. And he said to him, Let me go, for the day breaketh. And he said, I 
will not let thee go, except thou bless me. And he said unto him, What is thy name? And he said, Jacob. 
And he said to him, Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel shall be thy name: for thou hast 
prevailed with God, and art powerful with men. And Jacob asked him, and said, Tell me thy name. And he 
said, Wherefore is it that thou dost ask after my name? And he blessed him there. And Jacob called the 
name of the place Vision of God: for I have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved. And the sun 
rose, when the vision of God passed by.” And that he also prophesied by inspiration, is evident from this 
passage: “And Jacob called unto his sons, and said, Gather yourselves together, that I may tell you what 
shall befall you in the last days. Gather yourselves together, and hear, ye sons of Jacob; and hearken unto 
Israel your father. Reuben, my first-born, my might, and the beginning of my children, hard to be born, 
hard and stubborn. Thou wert wanton, boil not over like water; because thou wentest up to thy father’s 
bed; then defiledst thou the couch to which thou wentest up.” And so with the rest: it was by inspiration 
that the prophetic blessings were pronounced. We need not wonder, then, that Daniel sometimes 
prophesied by inspiration, as when he rebuked the elders sometimes, as you say, by dreams and visions, 
and at other times by an angel appearing unto him. 


11. Your other objections are stated, as it appears to me, somewhat irreverently, and without the 
becoming spirit of piety. I cannot do better than quote your very words: “Then, after crying out in this 
extraordinary fashion, he detects them in a way no less incredible, which not even Philistion the play- 
writer would have resorted to. For, not satisfied with rebuking them through the Spirit, he placed them 
apart, and asked them severally where they saw her committing adultery; and when the one said, Under a 
holm-tree’ (prinos) he answered that the angel would saw him asunder (prisein); and in a similar fashion 
threatened the other, who said, Under a mastich-tree’ (schinos), with being rent asunder.” 


You might as reasonably compare to Philistion the play-writer, a story somewhat like this one, which is 
found in the third book of Kings, which you yourself will admit to be well written. Here is what we read in 
Kings:— 


“Then there appeared two women that were harlots before the king, and stood before him. And the one 
woman said, To me, my lord, I and this woman dwell in one house; and we were delivered in the house. 
And it came to pass, the third day after that I was delivered, that this woman was delivered also: and we 
were together; there is no one in our house except us two. And this woman’s child died in the night; 
because she overlaid it. And she arose at midnight, and took my son from my arms. And thine handmaid 
slept. And she laid it in her bosom, and laid her dead child in my bosom. And I arose in the morning to 
give my child suck, and he was dead; but when I had considered it in the morning, behold, it was not my 
son which I did bear. And the other woman said, Nay; the dead is thy son, but the living is my son. And the 
other said, No; the living is my son, but the dead is thy son. Thus they spake before the king. Then said 
the king, Thou sayest, This is my son that liveth, and thy son is the dead: and thou sayest, Nay; but thy son 
is the dead, and my son is the living. And the king said, Bring me a sword. And they brought a sword 
before the king. And the king said, Divide the living child in two, and give half to the one, and half to the 
other. Then spake the woman whose the living child was unto the king (for her bowels yearned after her 
son), and she said, To me, my lord, give her the living child, and in no wise slay it. But the other said, Let 
it be neither mine nor thine, but divide it. Then the king answered and said, Give the child to her which 
said, Give her the living child, and in no wise slay it: for she is the mother of it. And all Israel heard of the 
judgment which the king had judged; and they feared the face of the king: for they saw that the wisdom of 
God was in him to do judgment.” 


For if we were at liberty to speak in this scoffing way of the Scriptures in use in the Churches, we should 
rather compare this story of the two harlots to the play of Philistion than that of the chaste Susanna. And 
just as the people would not have been persuaded if Solomon had merely said, “Give this one the living 
child, for she is the mother of it;” so Daniel’s attack on the elders would not have been sufficient had there 
not been added the condemnation from their own mouth, when both said that they had seen her lying with 
the young man under a tree, but did not agree as to what kind of tree it was. And since you have asserted, 
as if you knew for certain, that Daniel in this matter judged by inspiration (which may or may not have 
been the case), I would have you notice that there seem to me to be some analogies in the story of Daniel 
to the judgment of Solomon, concerning whom the Scripture testifies that the people saw that the wisdom 
of God was in him to do judgment. This might be said also of Daniel, for it was because wisdom was in him 


to do judgment that the elders were judged in the manner described. 


12. I had nearly forgotten an additional remark I have to make about the prino-prisein and schino-schisein 
difficulty; that is, that in our Scriptures there are many etymological fancies, so to call them, which in the 
Hebrew are perfectly suitable, but not in the Greek. It need not surprise us, then, if the translators of the 
History of Susanna contrived it so that they found out some Greek words, derived from the same root, 
which either corresponded exactly to the Hebrew form (though this I hardly think possible), or presented 
some analogy to it. Here is an instance of this in our Scripture. When the woman was made by God from 
the rib of the man, Adam says, “She shall be called woman, because she was taken out of her husband.” 
Now the Jews say that the woman was called “Essa,” and that “taken” is a translation of this word as is 
evident from “chos isouoth essa,” which means, “I have taken the cup of salvation;” and that “is” means 
“man,” as we see from “Hesre ais,” which is, “Blessed is the man.” According to the Jews, then, “is” is 
“man,” and “essa,” “woman,” because she was taken out of her husband (is). It need not then surprise us 
if some interpreters of the Hebrew “Susanna,” which had been concealed among them at a very remote 
date, and had been preserved only by the more learned and honest, should have either given the Hebrew 
word for word, or hit upon some analogy to the Hebrew forms, that the Greeks might be able to follow 
them. For in many other passages we can find traces of this kind of contrivance on the part of the 
translators, which I noticed when I was collating the various editions. 


13. You raise another objection, which I give in your own words: “Moreover, how is it that they, who were 
captives among the Chaldeans, lost and won at play, thrown out unburied on the streets, as was 
prophesied of the former captivity, their sons torn from them to be eunuchs, and their daughters to be 
concubines, as had been prophesied; how is it that such could pass sentence of death, and that on the wife 
of their king Joakim, whom the king of the Babylonians had made partner of his throne? Then, if it was not 
this Joakim, but some other from the common people, whence had a captive such a mansion and spacious 
garden?” 


Where you get your “lost and won at play, and thrown out unburied on the streets,” I know not, unless it is 
from Tobias; and Tobias (as also Judith), we ought to notice, the Jews do not use. They are not even found 
in the Hebrew Apocrypha, as I learned from the Jews themselves. However, since the Churches use 
Tobias, you must know that even in the captivity some of the captives were rich and well to do. Tobias 
himself says, “Because I remembered God with all my heart; and the Most High gave me grace and beauty 
in the eyes of Nemessarus, and I was his purveyor; and I went into Media, and left in trust with Gabael, 
the brother of Gabrias, at Ragi, a city of Media, ten talents of silver.” And he adds, as if he were a rich 
man, “In the days of Nemessarus I gave many alms to my brethren. I gave my bread to the hungry, and my 
clothes to the naked: and if I saw any of my nation dead, and cast outside the walls of Nineve, I buried 
him; and if king Senachereim had slain any when he came fleeing from Judea, I buried them privily (for in 
his wrath he killed many).” Think whether this great catalogue of Tobias’s good deeds does not betoken 
great wealth and much property, especially when he adds, “Understanding that I was sought for to be put 
to death, I withdrew myself for fear, and all my goods were forcibly taken away.” 


And another captive, Dachiacharus, the son of Ananiel, the brother of Tobias, was set over all the 
exchequer of the kingdom of king Acherdon; and we read, “Now Achiacharus was cup-bearer and keeper 
of the signet, and steward and overseer of the accounts.” 


Mardochaios, too, frequented the court of the king, and had such boldness before him, that he was 
inscribed among the benefactors of Artaxerxes. 


Again we read in Esdras, that Neemias, a cup-bearer and eunuch of the king, of Hebrew race, made a 
request about the rebuilding of the temple, and obtained it; so that it was granted to him, with many 
more, to return and build the temple again. Why then should we wonder that one Joakim had garden, and 
house, and property, whether these were very expensive or only moderate, for this is not clearly told us in 
the writing? 


14. But you say, “How could they who were in captivity pass sentence of death?” asserting, I know not on 
what grounds, that Susanna was the wife of a king, because of the name Joakim. The answer is, that it is 
no uncommon thing, when great nations become subject, that the king should allow the captives to use 
their own laws and courts of justice. Now, for instance, that the Romans rule, and the Jews pay the half- 
shekel to them, how great power by the concession of Caesar the ethnarch has; so that we, who have had 
experience of it, know that he differs in little from a true king! Private trials are held according to the law, 
and some are condemned to death. And though there is not full licence for this, still it is not done without 
the knowledge of the ruler, as we learned and were convinced of when we spent much time in the country 
of that people. And yet the Romans only take account of two tribes, while at that time besides Judah there 
were the ten tribes of Israel. Probably the Assyrians contented themselves with holding them in 
subjection, and conceded to them their own judicial processes. 


15. I find in your letter yet another objection in these words: “And add, that among all the many prophets 
who had been before, there is no one who has quoted from another word for word. For they had no need 
to go a-begging for words, since their own were true. But this one, in rebuking one of these men, quotes 
the words of the Lord, The innocent and righteous shalt thou not slay.’“ I cannot understand how, with all 


your exercise in investigating and meditating on the Scriptures, you have not noticed that the prophets 
continually quote each other almost word for word. For who of all believers does not know the words in 
Esaias? “And in the last days the mountain of the Lord shall be manifest, and the house of the Lord on the 
top of the mountains, and it shall be exalted above the hills; and all nations shall come unto it. And many 
people shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, unto the house of the God 
of Jacob; and He will teach us His way, and we will walk in it: for out of Zion shall go forth a law, and a 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And He shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke many people; 
and they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks: nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation; neither shall they learn war any more.” 


But in Micah we find a parallel passage, which is almost word for word: “And in the last days the mountain 
of the Lord shall be manifest, established on the top of the mountains, and it shall be exalted above the 
hills; and people shall hasten unto it. And many nations shall come, and say, Come, let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; and they will teach us His way, and we will walk in 
His paths: for a law shall go forth from Zion, and a word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And He shall judge 
among many people, and rebuke strong nations; and they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” 


Again, in First Chronicles, the psalm which is put in the hands of Asaph and his brethren to praise the 
Lord, beginning, “Give thanks unto the Lord, call upon His name,” is in the beginning almost identical 
with Psalm cv., down to “and do my prophets no harm;” and after that it is the same as Psalm xcvi., from 
the beginning of that psalm, which is something like this, “Praise the Lord all the earth,” down to “For He 
cometh to judge the earth.” (It would have taken up too much time to quote more fully; so I have given 
these short references, which are sufficient for the matter before us.) And you will find the law about not 
bearing a burden on the Sabbath-day in Jeremias, as well as in Moses. And the rules about the passover, 
and the rules for the priests, are not only in Moses, but also at the end of Ezekiel. I would have quoted 
these, and many more, had I not found that from the shortness of my stay in Nicomedia my time for 
writing you was already too much restricted. 


Your last objection is, that the style is different. This I cannot see. 


This, then, is my defence. I might, especially after all these accusations, speak in praise of this history of 
Susanna, dwelling on it word by word, and expounding the exquisite nature of the thoughts. Such an 
encomium, perhaps, some of the learned and able students of divine things may at some other time 
compose. This, however, is my answer to your strokes, as you call them. Would that I could instruct you! 
But I do not now arrogate that to myself. My lord and dear brother Ambrosius, who has written this at my 
dictation, and has, in looking over it, corrected as he pleased, salutes you. His faithful spouse, Marcella, 
and her children, also salute you. Also Anicetus. Do you salute our dear father Apollinarius, and all our 
friends. 


A Letter from Origen to Gregory 


1. Greeting in God, my most excellent sir, and venerable son Gregory, from Origen. A natural readiness of 
comprehension, as you well know, may, if practice be added, contribute somewhat to the contingent end, if 
I may so call it, of that which any one wishes to practise. Thus, your natural good parts might make of you 
a finished Roman lawyer or a Greek philosopher, so to speak, of one of the schools in high reputation. But 
I am anxious that you should devote all the strength of your natural good parts to Christianity for your 
end; and in order to this, I wish to ask you to extract from the philosophy of the Greeks what may serve as 
a course of study or a preparation for Christianity, and from geometry and astronomy what will serve to 
explain the sacred Scriptures, in order that all that the sons of the philosophers are wont to say about 
geometry and music, grammar, rhetoric, and astronomy, as fellow-helpers to philosophy, we may say about 
philosophy itself, in relation to Christianity. 


2. Perhaps something of this kind is shadowed forth in what is written in Exodus from the mouth of God, 
that the children of Israel were commanded to ask from their neighbours, and those who dwelt with them, 
vessels of silver and gold, and raiment, in order that, by spoiling the Egyptians, they might have material 
for the preparation of the things which pertained to the service of God. For from the things which the 
children of Israel took from the Egyptians the vessels in the holy of holies were made,—the ark with its lid, 
and the Cherubim, and the mercy-seat, and the golden coffer, where was the manna, the angels’ bread. 
These things were probably made from the best of the Egyptian gold. An inferior kind would be used for 
the solid golden candlestick near the inner veil, and its branches, and the golden table on which were the 
pieces of shewbread, and the golden censer between them. And if there was a third and fourth quality of 
gold, from it would be made the holy vessels; and the other things would be made of Egyptian silver. For 
when the children of Israel dwelt in Egypt, they gained this from their dwelling there, that they had no 
lack of such precious material for the utensils of the service of God. And of the Egyptian raiment were 
probably made all those things which, as the Scripture mentions, needed sewed and embroidered work, 
sewed with the wisdom of God, the one to the other, that the veils might be made, and the inner and the 
outer courts. And why should I go on, in this untimely digression, to set forth how useful to the children of 
Israel were the things brought from Egypt, which the Egyptians had not put to a proper use, but which 
the Hebrews, guided by the wisdom of God, used for God’s service? Now the sacred Scripture is wont to 
represent as an evil the going down from the land of the children of Israel into Egypt, indicating that 
certain persons get harm from sojourning among the Egyptians, that is to say, from meddling with the 
knowledge of this world, after they have subscribed to the law of God, and the Israelitish service of Him. 
Ader at least, the Idumaean; so long as he was in the land of Israel, and had not tasted the bread of the 
Egyptians, made no idols. It was when he fled from the wise Solomon, and went down into Egypt, as it 
were flying from the wisdom of God, and was made a kinsman of Pharaoh by marrying his wife’s sister, 
and begetting a child, who was brought up with the children of Pharaoh, that he did this. Wherefore, 
although he did return to the land of Israel, he returned only to divide the people of God, and to make 
them say to the golden calf, “These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up from the land of Egypt.” 
And I may tell you from my experience, that not many take from Egypt only the useful, and go away and 
use it for the service of God; while Ader the Idumaean has many brethren. These are they who, from their 
Greek studies, produce heretical notions, and set them up, like the golden calf, in Bethel, which signifies 
“God’s house.” In these words also there seems to me an indication that they have set up their own 
imaginations in the Scriptures, where the word of God dwells, which is called in a figure Bethel. The other 
figure, the word says, was set up in Dan. Now the borders of Dan are the most extreme, and nearest the 
borders of the Gentiles, as is clear from what is written in Joshua, the son of Nun. Now some of the 
devices of these brethren of Ader, as we call them, are also very near the borders of the Gentiles. 


3. Do you then, my son, diligently apply yourself to the reading of the sacred Scriptures. Apply yourself, I 
say. For we who read the things of God need much application, lest we should say or think anything too 
rashly about them. And applying yourself thus to the study of the things of God, with faithful 
prejudgments such as are well pleasing to God, knock at its locked door, and it will be opened to you by 
the porter, of whom Jesus says, “To him the porter opens.” And applying yourself thus to the divine study, 
seek aright, and with unwavering trust in God, the meaning of the holy Scriptures, which so many have 
missed. Be not satisfied with knocking and seeking; for prayer is of all things indispensable to the 
knowledge of the things of God. For to this the Saviour exhorted, and said not only, “Knock, and it shall be 
opened to you; and seek, and ye shall find,” but also, “Ask, and it shall be given unto you.” My fatherly 
love to you has made me thus bold; but whether my boldness be good, God will know, and His Christ, and 
all partakers of the Spirit of God and the Spirit of Christ. May you also be a partaker, and be ever 
increasing your inheritance, that you may say not only, “We are become partakers of Christ,” but also 
partakers of God. 


Origen Against Celsus 


Book I 


PREFACE 


1. When false witnesses testified against our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, He remained silent; and when 
unfounded charges were brought against Him, He returned no answer, believing that His whole life and 
conduct among the Jews were a better refutation than any answer to the false testimony, or than any 
formal defence against the accusations. And I know not, my pious Ambrosius, why you wished me to write 
a reply to the false charges brought by Celsus against the Christians, and to his accusations directed 
against the faith of the Churches in his treatise; as if the facts themselves did not furnish a manifest 
refutation, and the doctrine a better answer than any writing, seeing it both disposes of the false 
statements, and does not leave to the accusations any credibility or validity. Now, with respect to our 
Lord’s silence when false witness was borne against Him, it is sufficient at present to quote the words of 
Matthew, for the testimony of Mark is to the same effect. And the words of Matthew are as follow: “And 
the high priest and the council sought false witness against Jesus to put Him to death, but found none, 
although many false witnesses came forward. At last two false witnesses came and said, This fellow said, I 
am able to destroy the temple of God, and after three days to build it up. And the high priest arose, and 
said to Him, Answerest thou nothing to what these witness against thee? But Jesus held His peace.” And 
that He returned no answer when falsely accused, the following is the statement: “And Jesus stood before 
the governor; and he asked Him, saying, Art Thou the King of the Jews? And Jesus said to him, Thou 
sayest. And when He was accused of the chief priests and elders, He answered nothing. Then said Pilate 
unto Him, Hearest thou not how many things they witness against Thee? And He answered him to never a 
word, insomuch that the governor marvelled greatly.” 


2. It was, indeed, matter of surprise to men even of ordinary intelligence, that one who was accused and 
assailed by false testimony, but who was able to defend Himself, and to show that He was guilty of none of 
the charges (alleged), and who might have enumerated the praiseworthy deeds of His own life, and His 
miracles wrought by divine power, so as to give the judge an opportunity of delivering a more honourable 
judgment regarding Him, should not have done this, but should have disdained such a procedure, and in 
the nobleness of His nature have contemned His accusers. That the judge would, without any hesitation, 
have set Him at liberty if He had offered a defence, is clear from what is related of him when he said, 
“Which of the two do ye wish that I should release unto you, Barabbas or Jesus, who is called Christ?” and 
from what the Scripture adds, “For he knew that for envy they had delivered Him.” Jesus, however, is at 
all times assailed by false witnesses, and, while wickedness remains in the world, is ever exposed to 
accusation. And yet even now He continues silent before these things, and makes no audible answer, but 
places His defence in the lives of His genuine disciples, which are a pre-eminent testimony, and one that 
rises superior to all false witness, and refutes and overthrows all unfounded accusations and charges. 


3. I venture, then, to say that this “apology” which you require me to compose will somewhat weaken that 
defence (of Christianity) which rests on facts, and that power of Jesus which is manifest to those who are 
not altogether devoid of perception. Notwithstanding, that we may not have the appearance of being 
reluctant to undertake the task which you have enjoined, we have endeavoured, to the best of our ability, 
to suggest, by way of answer to each of the statements advanced by Celsus, what seemed to us adapted to 
refute them, although his arguments have no power to shake the faith of any (true) believer. And forbid, 
indeed, that any one should be found who, after having been a partaker in such a love of God as was 
(displayed) in Christ Jesus, could be shaken in his purpose by the arguments of Celsus, or of any such as 
he. For Paul, when enumerating the innumerable causes which generally separate men from the love of 
Christ and from the love of God in Christ Jesus (to all of which, the love that was in himself rose superior), 
did not set down argument among the grounds of separation. For observe that he says, firstly: “Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword? (as it is written, For Thy sake we are killed all the day long; we are accounted as sheep 
for the slaughter.) Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through Him that loved us.” And 
secondly, when laying down another series of causes which naturally tend to separate those who are not 
firmly grounded in their religion, he says: “For Iam persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


4. Now, truly, it is proper that we should feel elated because afflictions, or those other causes enumerated 
by Paul, do not separate us (from Christ); but not that Paul and the other apostles, and any other 
resembling them, (should entertain that feeling), because they were far exalted above such things when 
they said, “In all these things we are more than conquerors through Him that loved us,” which is a 
stronger statement than that they are simply “conquerors.” But if it be proper for apostles to entertain a 
feeling of elation in not being separated from the love of God that is in Christ Jesus our Lord, that feeling 


will be entertained by them, because neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor any of the 
things that follow, can separate them from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. And therefore 
I do not congratulate that believer in Christ whose faith can be shaken by Celsus—who no longer shares 
the common life of men, but has long since departed—or by any apparent plausibility of argument. For I 
do not know in what rank to place him who has need of arguments written in books in answer to the 
charges of Celsus against the Christians, in order to prevent him from being shaken in his faith, and 
confirm him in it. But nevertheless, since in the multitude of those who are considered believers some 
such persons might be found as would have their faith shaken and overthrown by the writings of Celsus, 
but who might be preserved by a reply to them of such a nature as to refute his statements and to exhibit 
the truth, we have deemed it right to yield to your injunction, and to furnish an answer to the treatise 
which you sent us, but which I do not think that any one, although only a short way advanced in 
philosophy, will allow to be a “True Discourse,” as Celsus has entitled it. 


5. Paul, indeed, observing that there are in Greek philosophy certain things not to be lightly esteemed, 
which are plausible in the eyes of the many, but which represent falsehood as truth, says with regard to 
such: “Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after 
the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ.” And seeing that there was a kind of greatness manifest 
in the words of the world’s wisdom, he said that the words of the philosophers were “according to the 
rudiments of the world.” No man of sense, however, would say that those of Celsus were “according to the 
rudiments of the world.” Now those words, which contained some element of deceitfulness, the apostle 
named “vain deceit,” probably by way of distinction from a deceit that was not “vain;” and the prophet 
Jeremiah observing this, ventured to say to God, “O Lord, Thou hast deceived me, and I was deceived; 
Thou art stronger than I, and hast prevailed.” But in the language of Celsus there seems to me to be no 
deceitfulness at all, not even that which is “vain;” such deceitfulness, viz., as is found in the language of 
those who have founded philosophical sects, and who have been endowed with no ordinary talent for such 
pursuits. And as no one would say that any ordinary error in geometrical demonstrations was intended to 
deceive, or would describe it for the sake of exercise in such matters; so those opinions which are to be 
styled “vain deceit,” and the “tradition of men,” and “according to the rudiments of the world,” must have 
some resemblance to the views of those who have been the founders of philosophical sects, (if such titles 
are to be appropriately applied to them). 


6. After proceeding with this work as far as the place where Celsus introduces the Jew disputing with 
Jesus, I resolved to prefix this preface to the beginning (of the treatise), in order that the reader of our 
reply to Celsus might fall in with it first, and see that this book has been composed not for those who are 
thorough believers, but for such as are either wholly unacquainted with the Christian faith, or for those 
who, as the apostle terms them, are “weak in the faith;” regarding whom he says, “Him that is weak in the 
faith receive ye.” And this preface must be my apology for beginning my answer to Celsus on one plan, 
and carrying it on on another. For my first intention was to indicate his principal objections, and then 
briefly the answers that were returned to them, and subsequently to make a systematic treatise of the 
whole discourse. But afterwards, circumstances themselves suggested to me that I should be economical 
of my time, and that, satisfied with what I had already stated at the commencement, I should in the 
following part grapple closely, to the best of my ability, with the charges of Celsus. I have therefore to ask 
indulgence for those portions which follow the preface towards the beginning of the book. And if you are 
not impressed by the powerful arguments which succeed, then, asking similar indulgence also with 
respect to them, I refer you, if you still desire an argumentative solution of the objections of Celsus, to 
those men who are wiser than myself, and who are able by words and treatises to overthrow the charges 
which he brings against us. But better is the man who, although meeting with the work of Celsus, needs 
no answer to it at all, but who despises all its contents, since they are contemned, and with good reason, 
by every believer in Christ, through the Spirit that is in him. 


CHAPTER I 


The first point which Celsus brings forward, in his desire to throw discredit upon Christianity, is, that the 
Christians entered into secret associations with each other contrary to law, saying, that “of associations 
some are public, and that these are in accordance with the laws; others, again, secret, and maintained in 
violation of the laws.” And his wish is to bring into disrepute what are termed the “love-feasts” of the 
Christians, as if they had their origin in the common danger, and were more binding than any oaths. 
Since, then, he babbles about the public law, alleging that the associations of the Christians are in 
violation of it, we have to reply, that if a man were placed among Scythians, whose laws were unholy, and 
having no opportunity of escape, were compelled to live among them, such an one would with good 
reason, for the sake of the law of truth, which the Scythians would regard as wickedness, enter into 
associations contrary to their laws, with those like-minded with himself; so, if truth is to decide, the laws 
of the heathens which relate to images, and an atheistical polytheism, are “Scythian” laws, or more 
impious even than these, if there be any such. It is not irrational, then, to form associations in opposition 
to existing laws, if done for the sake of the truth. For as those persons would do well who should enter 
into a secret association in order to put to death a tyrant who had seized upon the liberties of a state, so 
Christians also, when tyrannized over by him who is called the devil, and by falsehood, form leagues 
contrary to the laws of the devil, against his power, and for the safety of those others whom they may 


succeed in persuading to revolt from a government which is, as it were, “Scythian,” and despotic. 


CHAPTER II 


Celsus next proceeds to say, that the system of doctrine, viz., Judaism, upon which Christianity depends, 
was barbarous in its origin. And with an appearance of fairness, he does not reproach Christianity 
because of its origin among barbarians, but gives the latter credit for their ability in discovering (such) 
doctrines. To this, however, he adds the statement, that the Greeks are more skilful than any others in 
judging, establishing, and reducing to practice the discoveries of barbarous nations. Now this is our 
answer to his allegations, and our defence of the truths contained in Christianity, that if any one were to 
come from the study of Grecian opinions and usages to the Gospel, he would not only decide that its 
doctrines were true, but would by practice establish their truth, and supply whatever seemed wanting, 
from a Grecian point of view, to their demonstration, and thus confirm the truth of Christianity. We have to 
say, moreover, that the Gospel has a demonstration of its own, more divine than any established by 
Grecian dialectics. And this diviner method is called by the apostle the “manifestation of the Spirit and of 
power:” of “the Spirit,” on account of the prophecies, which are sufficient to produce faith in any one who 
reads them, especially in those things which relate to Christ; and of “power,” because of the signs and 
wonders which we must believe to have been performed, both on many other grounds, and on this, that 
traces of them are still preserved among those who regulate their lives by the precepts of the Gospel. 


CHAPTER III 


After this, Celsus proceeding to speak of the Christians teaching and practising their favourite doctrines 
in secret, and saying that they do this to some purpose, seeing they escape the penalty of death which is 
imminent, he compares their dangers with those which were encountered by such men as Socrates for the 
sake of philosophy; and here he might have mentioned Pythagoras as well, and other philosophers. But 
our answer to this is, that in the case of Socrates the Athenians immediately afterwards repented; and no 
feeling of bitterness remained in their minds regarding him, as also happened in the history of 
Pythagoras. The followers of the latter, indeed, for a considerable time established their schools in that 
part of Italy called Magna Graecia; but in the case of the Christians, the Roman Senate, and the princes of 
the time, and the soldiery, and the people, and the relatives of those who had become converts to the 
faith, made war upon their doctrine, and would have prevented (its progress), overcoming it by a 
confederacy of so powerful a nature, had it not, by the help of God, escaped the danger, and risen above 
it, so as (finally) to defeat the whole world in its conspiracy against it. 


CHAPTER IV 


Let us notice also how he thinks to cast discredit upon our system of morals, alleging that it is only 
common to us with other philosophers, and no venerable or new branch of instruction. In reply to which 
we have to say, that unless all men had naturally impressed upon their minds sound ideas of morality, the 
doctrine of the punishment of sinners would have been excluded by those who bring upon themselves the 
righteous judgments of God. It is not therefore matter of surprise that the same God should have sown in 
the hearts of all men those truths which He taught by the prophets and the Saviour, in order that at the 
divine judgment every man may be without excuse, having the “requirements of the law written upon his 
heart,”—a truth obscurely alluded to by the Bible in what the Greeks regard as a myth, where it 
represents God as having with His own finger written down the commandments, and given them to 
Moses, and which the wickedness of the worshippers of the calf made him break in pieces, as if the flood 
of wickedness, so to speak, had swept them away. But Moses having again hewn tables of stone, God 
wrote the commandments a second time, and gave them to him; the prophetic word preparing the soul, as 
it were, after the first transgression, for the writing of God a second time. 


CHAPTER V 


Treating of the regulations respecting idolatry as being peculiar to Christianity, Celsus establishes their 
correctness, saying that the Christians do not consider those to be gods that are made with hands, on the 
ground that it is not in conformity with right reason (to suppose) that images, fashioned by the most 
worthless and depraved of workmen, and in many instances also provided by wicked men, can be 
(regarded as) gods. In what follows, however, wishing to show that this is a common opinion, and one not 
first discovered by Christianity, he quotes a saying of Heraclitus to this effect: “That those who draw near 
to lifeless images, as if they were gods, act in a similar manner to those who would enter into 
conversation with houses.” Respecting this, then, we have to say, that ideas were implanted in the minds 
of men like the principles of morality, from which not only Heraclitus, but any other Greek or barbarian, 
might by reflection have deduced the same conclusion; for he states that the Persians also were of the 
same opinion, quoting Herodotus as his authority. We also can add to these Zeno of Citium, who in his 
Polity, says: “And there will be no need to build temples, for nothing ought to be regarded as sacred, or of 
much value, or holy, which is the work of builders and of mean men.” It is evident, then, with respect to 
this opinion (as well as others), that there has been engraven upon the hearts of men by the finger of God 


a sense of the duty that is required. 


CHAPTER VI 


After this, through the influence of some motive which is unknown to me, Celsus asserts that it is by the 
names of certain demons, and by the use of incantations, that the Christians appear to be possessed of 
(miraculous) power; hinting, I suppose, at the practices of those who expel evil spirits by incantations. 
And here he manifestly appears to malign the Gospel. For it is not by incantations that Christians seem to 
prevail (over evil spirits), but by the name of Jesus, accompanied by the announcement of the narratives 
which relate to Him; for the repetition of these has frequently been the means of driving demons out of 
men, especially when those who repeated them did so in a sound and genuinely believing spirit. Such 
power, indeed, does the name of Jesus possess over evil spirits, that there have been instances where it 
was effectual, when it was pronounced even by bad men, which Jesus Himself taught (would be the case), 
when He said: “Many shall say to Me in that day, In Thy name we have cast out devils, and done many 
wonderful works.” Whether Celsus omitted this from intentional malignity, or from ignorance, I do not 
know. And he next proceeds to bring a charge against the Saviour Himself, alleging that it was by means 
of sorcery that He was able to accomplish the wonders which He performed; and that foreseeing that 
others would attain the same knowledge, and do the same things, making a boast of doing them by help of 
the power of God, He excludes such from His kingdom. And his accusation is, that if they are justly 
excluded, while He Himself is guilty of the same practices, He is a wicked man; but if He is not guilty of 
wickedness in doing such things, neither are they who do the same as He. But even if it be impossible to 
show by what power Jesus wrought these miracles, it is clear that Christians employ no spells or 
incantations, but the simple name of Jesus, and certain other words in which they repose faith, according 
to the holy Scriptures. 


CHAPTER VII 


Moreover, since he frequently calls the Christian doctrine a secret system (of belief), we must confute him 
on this point also, since almost the entire world is better acquainted with what Christians preach than 
with the favourite opinions of philosophers. For who is ignorant of the statement that Jesus was born of a 
virgin, and that He was crucified, and that His resurrection is an article of faith among many, and that a 
general judgment is announced to come, in which the wicked are to be punished according to their 
deserts, and the righteous to be duly rewarded? And yet the mystery of the resurrection, not being 
understood, is made a subject of ridicule among unbelievers. In these circumstances, to speak of the 
Christian doctrine as a secret system, is altogether absurd. But that there should be certain doctrines, not 
made known to the multitude, which are (revealed) after the exoteric ones have been taught, is not a 
peculiarity of Christianity alone, but also of philosophic systems, in which certain truths are exoteric and 
others esoteric. Some of the hearers of Pythagoras were content with his ipse dixit; while others were 
taught in secret those doctrines which were not deemed fit to be communicated to profane and 
insufficiently prepared ears. Moreover, all the mysteries that are celebrated everywhere throughout 
Greece and barbarous countries, although held in secret, have no discredit thrown upon them, so that it is 
in vain that he endeavours to calumniate the secret doctrines of Christianity, seeing he does not correctly 
understand its nature. 


CHAPTER VIII 


It is with a certain eloquence, indeed, that he appears to advocate the cause of those who bear witness to 
the truth of Christianity by their death, in the following words: “And I do not maintain that if a man, who 
has adopted a system of good doctrine, is to incur danger from men on that account, he should either 
apostatize, or feign apostasy, or openly deny his opinions.” And he condemns those who, while holding the 
Christian views, either pretend that they do not, or deny them, saying that “he who holds a certain opinion 
ought not to feign recantation, or publicly disown it.” And here Celsus must be convicted of self- 
contradiction. For from other treatises of his it is ascertained that he was an Epicurean; but here, because 
he thought that he could assail Christianity with better effect by not professing the opinions of Epicurus, 
he pretends that there is a something better in man than the earthly part of his nature, which is akin to 
God, and says that “they in whom this element, viz., the soul, is in a healthy condition, are ever seeking 
after their kindred nature, meaning God, and are ever desiring to hear something about Him, and to call it 
to remembrance.” Observe now the insincerity of his character! Having said a little before, that “the man 
who had embraced a system of good doctrine ought not, even if exposed to danger on that account from 
men, to disavow it, or pretend that he had done so, nor yet openly disown it,” he now involves himself in 
all manner of contradictions. For he knew that if he acknowledged himself an Epicurean, he would not 
obtain any credit when accusing those who, in any degree, introduce the doctrine of Providence, and who 
place a God over the world. And we have heard that there were two individuals of the name of Celsus, 
both of whom were Epicureans; the earlier of the two having lived in the time of Nero, but this one in that 
of Adrian, and later. 


CHAPTER IX 


He next proceeds to recommend, that in adopting opinions we should follow reason and a rational guide, 
since he who assents to opinions without following this course is very liable to be deceived. And he 
compares inconsiderate believers to Metragyrtae, and soothsayers, and Mithrae, and Sabbadians, and to 
anything else that one may fall in with, and to the phantoms of Hecate, or any other demon or demons. 
For as amongst such persons are frequently to be found wicked men, who, taking advantage of the 
ignorance of those who are easily deceived, lead them away whither they will, so also, he says, is the case 
among Christians. And he asserts that certain persons who do not wish either to give or receive a reason 
for their belief, keep repeating, “Do not examine, but believe!” and, “Your faith will save you!” And he 
alleges that such also say, “The wisdom of this life is bad, but that foolishness is a good thing!” To which 
we have to answer, that if it were possible for all to leave the business of life, and devote themselves to 
philosophy, no other method ought to be adopted by any one, but this alone. For in the Christian system 
also it will be found that there is, not to speak at all arrogantly, at least as much of investigation into 
articles of belief, and of explanation of dark sayings, occurring in the prophetical writings, and of the 
parables in the Gospels, and of countless other things, which either were narrated or enacted with a 
symbolical signification, (as is the case with other systems). But since the course alluded to is impossible, 
partly on account of the necessities of life, partly on account of the weakness of men, as only a very few 
individuals devote themselves earnestly to study, what better method could be devised with a view of 
assisting the multitude, than that which was delivered by Jesus to the heathen? And let us inquire, with 
respect to the great multitude of believers, who have washed away the mire of wickedness in which they 
formerly wallowed, whether it were better for them to believe without a reason, and (so) to have become 
reformed and improved in their habits, through the belief that men are chastised for sins, and honoured 
for good works or not to have allowed themselves to be converted on the strength of mere faith, but (to 
have waited) until they could give themselves to a thorough examination of the (necessary) reasons. For it 
is manifest that, (on such a plan), all men, with very few exceptions, would not obtain this (amelioration of 
conduct) which they have obtained through a simple faith, but would continue to remain in the practice of 
a wicked life. Now, whatever other evidence can be furnished of the fact, that it was not without divine 
intervention that the philanthropic scheme of Christianity was introduced among men, this also must be 
added. For a pious man will not believe that even a physician of the body, who restores the sick to better 
health, could take up his abode in any city or country without divine permission, since no good happens to 
men without the help of God. And if he who has cured the bodies of many, or restored them to better 
health, does not effect his cures without the help of God, how much more He who has healed the souls of 
many, and has turned them (to virtue), and improved their nature, and attached them to God who is over 
all things, and taught them to refer every action to His good pleasure, and to shun all that is displeasing 
to Him, even to the least of their words or deeds, or even of the thoughts of their hearts? 


CHAPTER X 


In the next place, since our opponents keep repeating those statements about faith, we must say that, 
considering it as a useful thing for the multitude, we admit that we teach those men to believe without 
reasons, who are unable to abandon all other employments, and give themselves to an examination of 
arguments; and our opponents, although they do not acknowledge it, yet practically do the same. For who 
is there that, on betaking himself to the study of philosophy, and throwing himself into the ranks of some 
sect, either by chance, or because he is provided with a teacher of that school, adopts such a course for 
any other reason, except that he believes his particular sect to be superior to any other? For, not waiting 
to hear the arguments of all the other philosophers, and of all the different sects, and the reasons for 
condemning one system and for supporting another, he in this way elects to become a Stoic, e.g., or a 
Platonist, or a Peripatetic, or an Epicurean, or a follower of some other school, and is thus borne, although 
they will not admit it, by a kind of irrational impulse to the practice, say of Stoicism, to the disregard of 
the others; despising either Platonism, as being marked by greater humility than the others; or 
Peripateticism, as more human, and as admitting with more fairness than other systems the blessings of 
human life. And some also, alarmed at first sight about the doctrine of providence, from seeing what 
happens in the world to the vicious and to the virtuous, have rashly concluded that there is no divine 
providence at all, and have adopted the views of Epicurus and Celsus. 


CHAPTER XI 


Since, then, as reason teaches, we must repose faith in some one of those who have been the introducers 
of sects among the Greeks or Barbarians, why should we not rather believe in God who is over all things, 
and in Him who teaches that worship is due to God alone, and that other things are to be passed by, either 
as non-existent, or as existing indeed, and worthy of honour, but not of worship and reverence? And 
respecting these things, he who not only believes, but who contemplates things with the eye of reason, 
will state the demonstrations that occur to him, and which are the result of careful investigation. And why 
should it not be more reasonable, seeing all human things are dependent upon faith, to believe God rather 
than them? For who enters on a voyage, or contracts a marriage, or becomes the father of children, or 
casts seed into the ground, without believing that better things will result from so doing, although the 
contrary might and sometimes does happen? And yet the belief that better things, even agreeably to their 
wishes, will follow, makes all men venture upon uncertain enterprises, which may turn out differently from 
what they expect. And if the hope and belief of a better future be the support of life in every uncertain 


enterprise, why shall not this faith rather be rationally accepted by him who believes on better grounds 
than he who sails the sea, or tills the ground, or marries a wife, or engages in any other human pursuit, in 
the existence of a God who was the Creator of all these things, and in Him who with surpassing wisdom 
and divine greatness of mind dared to make known this doctrine to men in every part of the world, at the 
cost of great danger, and of a death considered infamous, which He underwent for the sake of the human 
race; having also taught those who were persuaded to embrace His doctrine at the first, to proceed, under 
the peril of every danger, and of ever impending death, to all quarters of the world to ensure the salvation 
of men? 


CHAPTER XII 


In the next place, when Celsus says in express words, “If they would answer me, not as if I were asking 
for information, for I am acquainted with all their opinions, but because I take an equal interest in them 
all, it would be well. And if they will not, but will keep reiterating, as they generally do, Do not 
investigate,’ etc., they must,” he continues, “explain to me at least of what nature these things are of 
which they speak, and whence they are derived,” etc. Now, with regard to his statement that he “is 
acquainted with all our doctrines,” we have to say that this is a boastful and daring assertion; for if he had 
read the prophets in particular, which are full of acknowledged difficulties, and of declarations that are 
obscure to the multitude, and if he had perused the parables of the Gospels, and the other writings of the 
law and of the Jewish history, and the utterances of the apostles, and had read them candidly, with a 
desire to enter into their meaning, he would not have expressed himself with such boldness, nor said that 
he “was acquainted with all their doctrines.” Even we ourselves, who have devoted much study to these 
writings, would not say that “we were acquainted with everything,” for we have a regard for truth. Not 
one of us will assert, “I know all the doctrines of Epicurus,” or will be confident that he knows all those of 
Plato, in the knowledge of the fact that so many differences of opinion exist among the expositors of these 
systems. For who is so daring as to say that he knows all the opinions of the Stoics or of the Peripatetics? 
Unless, indeed, it should be the case that he has heard this boast, “I know them all,” from some ignorant 
and senseless individuals, who do not perceive their own ignorance, and should thus imagine, from having 
had such persons as his teachers, that he was acquainted with them all. Such an one appears to me to act 
very much as a person would do who had visited Egypt (where the Egyptian savans, learned in their 
country’s literature, are greatly given to philosophizing about those things which are regarded among 
them as divine, but where the vulgar, hearing certain myths, the reasons of which they do not understand, 
are greatly elated because of their fancied knowledge), and who should imagine that he is acquainted with 
the whole circle of Egyptian knowledge, after having been a disciple of the ignorant alone, and without 
having associated with any of the priests, or having learned the mysteries of the Egyptians from any other 
source. And what I have said regarding the learned and ignorant among the Egyptians, I might have said 
also of the Persians; among whom there are mysteries, conducted on rational principles by the learned 
among them, but understood in a symbolical sense by the more superficial of the multitude. And the same 
remark applies to the Syrians, and Indians, and to all those who have a literature and a mythology. 


CHAPTER XIII 


But since Celsus has declared it to be a saying of many Christians, that “the wisdom of this life is a bad 
thing, but that foolishness is good,” we have to answer that he slanders the Gospel, not giving the words 
as they actually occur in the writings of Paul, where they run as follow: “If any one among you seemeth to 
be wise in this world, let him become a fool, that he may become wise. For the wisdom of this world is 
foolishness with God.” The apostle, therefore, does not say simply that “wisdom is foolishness with God,” 
but “the wisdom of this world.” And again, not, “If any one among you seemeth to be wise, let him become 
a fool universally;” but, “let him become a fool in this world, that he may become wise.” We term, then, 
“the wisdom of this world,” every false system of philosophy, which, according to the Scriptures, is 
brought to nought; and we call foolishness good, not without restriction, but when a man becomes foolish 
as to this world. As if we were to say that the Platonist, who believes in the immortality of the soul, and in 
the doctrine of its metempsychosis, incurs the charge of folly with the Stoics, who discard this opinion; 
and with the Peripatetics, who babble about the subtleties of Plato; and with the Epicureans, who call it 
superstition to introduce a providence, and to place a God over all things. Moreover, that it is in 
agreement with the spirit of Christianity, of much more importance to give our assent to doctrines upon 
grounds of reason and wisdom than on that of faith merely, and that it was only in certain circumstances 
that the latter course was desired by Christianity, in order not to leave men altogether without help, is 
shown by that genuine disciple of Jesus, Paul, when he says: “For after that, in the wisdom of God, the 
world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.” 
Now by these words it is clearly shown that it is by the wisdom of God that God ought to be known. But as 
this result did not follow, it pleased God a second time to save them that believe, not by “folly” universally, 
but by such foolishness as depended on preaching. For the preaching of Jesus Christ as crucified is the 
“foolishness” of preaching, as Paul also perceived, when he said, “But we preach Christ crucified, to the 
Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness; but to them who are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God, and wisdom of God.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Celsus, being of opinion that there is to be found among many nations a general relationship of doctrine, 
enumerates all the nations which gave rise to such and such opinions; but for some reason, unknown to 
me, he casts a slight upon the Jews, not including them amongst the others, as having either laboured 
along with them, and arrived at the same conclusions, or as having entertained similar opinions on many 
subjects. It is proper, therefore, to ask him why he gives credence to the histories of Barbarians and 
Greeks respecting the antiquity of those nations of whom he speaks, but stamps the histories of this 
nation alone as false. For if the respective writers related the events which are found in these works in the 
spirit of truth, why should we distrust the prophets of the Jews alone? And if Moses and the prophets have 
recorded many things in their history from a desire to favour their own system, why should we not say the 
same of the historians of other countries? Or, when the Egyptians or their histories speak evil of the Jews, 
are they to be believed on that point; but the Jews, when saying the same things of the Egyptians, and 
declaring that they had suffered great injustice at their hands, and that on this account they had been 
punished by God, are to be charged with falsehood? And this applies not to the Egyptians alone, but to 
others; for we shall find that there was a connection between the Assyrians and the Jews, and that this is 
recorded in the ancient histories of the Assyrians. And so also the Jewish historians (I avoid using the 
word “prophets,” that I may not appear to prejudge the case) have related that the Assyrians were 
enemies of the Jews. Observe at once, then, the arbitrary procedure of this individual, who believes the 
histories of these nations on the ground of their being learned, and condemns others as being wholly 
ignorant. For listen to the statement of Celsus: “There is,” he says, “an authoritative account from the 
very beginning, respecting which there is a constant agreement among all the most learned nations, and 
cities, and men.” And yet he will not call the Jews a learned nation in the same way in which he does the 
Egyptians, and Assyrians, and Indians, and Persians, and Odrysians, and Samothracians, and Eleusinians. 


CHAPTER XV 


How much more impartial than Celsus is Numenius the Pythagorean, who has given many proofs of being 
a very eloquent man, and who has carefully tested many opinions, and collected together from many 
sources what had the appearance of truth; for, in the first book of his treatise On the Good, speaking of 
those nations who have adopted the opinion that God is incorporeal, he enumerates the Jews also among 
those who hold this view; not showing any reluctance to use even the language of their prophets in his 
treatise, and to give it a metaphorical signification. It is said, moreover, that Hermippus has recorded in 
his first book, On Lawgivers, that it was from the Jewish people that Pythagoras derived the philosophy 
which he introduced among the Greeks. And there is extant a work by the historian Hecataeus, treating of 
the Jews, in which so high a character is bestowed upon that nation for its learning, that Herennius Philo, 
in his treatise on the Jews, has doubts in the first place, whether it is really the composition of the 
historian; and says, in the second place, that if really his, it is probable that he was carried away by the 
plausible nature of the Jewish history, and so yielded his assent to their system. 


CHAPTER XVI 


I must express my surprise that Celsus should class the Odrysians, and Samothracians, and Eleusinians, 
and Hyperboreans among the most ancient and learned nations, and should not deem the Jews worthy of 
a place among such, either for their learning or their antiquity, although there are many treatises in 
circulation among the Egyptians, and Phoenicians, and Greeks, which testify to their existence as an 
ancient people, but which I have considered it unnecessary to quote. For any one who chooses may read 
what Flavius Josephus has recorded in his two books, On the Antiquity of the Jews, where he brings 
together a great collection of writers, who bear witness to the antiquity of the Jewish people; and there 
exists the Discourse to the Greeks of Tatian the younger, in which with very great learning he enumerates 
those historians who have treated of the antiquity of the Jewish nation and of Moses. It seems, then, to be 
not from a love of truth, but from a spirit of hatred, that Celsus makes these statements, his object being 
to asperse the origin of Christianity, which is connected with Judaism. Nay, he styles the Galactophagi of 
Homer, and the Druids of the Gauls, and the Getae, most learned and ancient tribes, on account of the 
resemblance between their traditions and those of the Jews, although I know not whether any of their 
histories survive; but the Hebrews alone, as far as in him lies, he deprives of the honour both of antiquity 
and learning. And again, when making a list of ancient and learned men who have conferred benefits upon 
their contemporaries (by their deeds), and upon posterity by their writings, he excluded Moses from the 
number; while of Linus, to whom Celsus assigns a foremost place in his list, there exists neither laws nor 
discourses which produced a change for the better among any tribes; whereas a whole nation, dispersed 
throughout the entire world, obey the laws of Moses. Consider, then, whether it is not from open 
malevolence that he has expelled Moses from his catalogue of learned men, while asserting that Linus, 
and Musaeus, and Orpheus, and Pherecydes, and the Persian Zoroaster, and Pythagoras, discussed these 
topics, and that their opinions were deposited in books, and have thus been preserved down to the 
present time. And it is intentionally also that he has omitted to take notice of the myth, embellished 
chiefly by Orpheus, in which the gods are described as affected by human weaknesses and passions. 


CHAPTER XVII 


In what follows, Celsus, assailing the Mosaic history, finds fault with those who give it a tropical and 


allegorical signification. And here one might say to this great man, who inscribed upon his own work the 
title of a True Discourse, “Why, good sir, do you make it a boast to have it recorded that the gods should 
engage in such adventures as are described by your learned poets and philosophers, and be guilty of 
abominable intrigues, and of engaging in wars against their own fathers, and of cutting off their secret 
parts, and should dare to commit and to suffer such enormities; while Moses, who gives no such accounts 
respecting God, nor even regarding the holy angels, and who relates deeds of far less atrocity regarding 
men (for in his writings no one ever ventured to commit such crimes as Kronos did against Uranus, or 
Zeus against his father, or that of the father of men and gods, who had intercourse with his own 
daughter), should be considered as having deceived those who were placed under his laws, and to have 
led them into error?” And here Celsus seems to me to act somewhat as Thrasymachus the Platonic 
philosopher did, when he would not allow Socrates to answer regarding justice, as he wished, but said, 
“Take care not to say that utility is justice, or duty, or anything of that kind.” For in like manner Celsus 
assails (as he thinks) the Mosaic histories, and finds fault with those who understand them allegorically, at 
the same time bestowing also some praise upon those who do so, to the effect that they are more 
impartial (than those who do not); and thus, as it were, he prevents by his cavils those who are able to 
show the true state of the case from offering such a defence as they would wish to offer. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


And challenging a comparison of book with book, I would say, “Come now, good sir, take down the poems 
of Linus, and of Musaeus, and of Orpheus, and the writings of Pherecydes, and carefully compare these 
with the laws of Moses—histories with histories, and ethical discourses with laws and commandments— 
and see which of the two are the better fitted to change the character of the hearer on the very spot, and 
which to harden him in his wickedness; and observe that your series of writers display little concern for 
those readers who are to peruse them at once unaided, but have composed their philosophy (as you term 
it) for those who are able to comprehend its metaphorical and allegorical signification; whereas Moses, 
like a distinguished orator who meditates some figure of Rhetoric, and who carefully introduces in every 
part language of twofold meaning, has done this in his five books: neither affording, in the portion which 
relates to morals, any handle to his Jewish subjects for committing evil; nor yet giving to the few 
individuals who were endowed with greater wisdom, and who were capable of investigating his meaning, 
a treatise devoid of material for speculation. But of your learned poets the very writings would seem no 
longer to be preserved, although they would have been carefully treasured up if the readers had 
perceived any benefit (likely to be derived from them); whereas the works of Moses have stirred up many, 
who were even aliens to the manners of the Jews, to the belief that, as these writings testify, the first who 
enacted these laws and delivered them to Moses, was the God who was the Creator of the world. For it 
became the Creator of the universe, after laying down laws for its government, to confer upon His words a 
power which might subdue all men in every part of the earth. And this I maintain, having as yet entered 
into no investigation regarding Jesus, but still demonstrating that Moses, who is far inferior to the Lord, 
is, as the Discourse will show, greatly superior to your wise poets and philosophers.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


After these statements, Celsus, from a secret desire to cast discredit upon the Mosaic account of the 
creation, which teaches that the world is not yet ten thousand years old, but very much under that, while 
concealing his wish, intimates his agreement with those who hold that the world is uncreated. For, 
maintaining that there have been, from all eternity, many conflagrations and many deluges, and that the 
flood which lately took place in the time of Deucalion is comparatively modern, he clearly demonstrates to 
those who are able to understand him, that, in his opinion, the world was uncreated. But let this assailant 
of the Christian faith tell us by what arguments he was compelled to accept the statement that there have 
been many conflagrations and many cataclysms, and that the flood which occurred in the time of 
Deucalion, and the conflagration in that of Phaethon, were more recent than any others. And if he should 
put forward the dialogues of Plato (as evidence) on these subjects, we shall say to him that it is allowable 
for us also to believe that there resided in the pure and pious soul of Moses, who ascended above all 
created things, and united himself to the Creator of the universe, and who made known divine things with 
far greater clearness than Plato, or those other wise men (who lived) among the Greeks and Romans, a 
spirit which was divine. And if he demands of us our reasons for such a belief, let him first give grounds 
for his own unsupported assertions, and then we shall show that this view of ours is the correct one. 


CHAPTER XX 


And yet, against his will, Celsus is entangled into testifying that the world is comparatively modern, and 
not yet ten thousand years old, when he says that the Greeks consider those things as ancient, because, 
owing to the deluges and conflagrations, they have not beheld or received any memorials of older events. 
But let Celsus have, as his authorities for the myth regarding the conflagrations and inundations, those 
persons who, in his opinion, are the most learned of the Egyptians, traces of whose wisdom are to be 
found in the worship of irrational animals, and in arguments which prove that such a worship of God is in 
conformity with reason, and of a secret and mysterious character. The Egyptians, then, when they 
boastfully give their own account of the divinity of animals, are to be considered wise; but if any Jew, who 


has signified his adherence to the law and the lawgiver, refer everything to the Creator of the universe, 
and the only God, he is, in the opinion of Celsus and those like him, deemed inferior to him who degrades 
the Divinity not only to the level of rational and mortal animals, but even to that of irrational also!—a view 
which goes far beyond the mythical doctrine of transmigration, according to which the soul falls down 
from the summit of heaven, and enters into the body of brute beasts, both tame and savage! And if the 
Egyptians related fables of this kind, they are believed to convey a philosophical meaning by their 
enigmas and mysteries; but if Moses compose and leave behind him histories and laws for an entire 
nation, they are to be considered as empty fables, the language of which admits of no allegorical meaning! 


CHAPTER XXI 


The following is the view of Celsus and the Epicureans: “Moses having,” he says, “learned the doctrine 
which is to be found existing among wise nations and eloquent men, obtained the reputation of divinity.” 
Now, in answer to this we have to say, that it may be allowed him that Moses did indeed hear a somewhat 
ancient doctrine, and transmitted the same to the Hebrews; that if the doctrine which he heard was false, 
and neither pious nor venerable, and if notwithstanding, he received it and handed it down to those under 
his authority, he is liable to censure; but if, as you assert, he gave his adherence to opinions that were 
wise and true, and educated his people by means of them, what, pray, has he done deserving of 
condemnation? Would, indeed, that not only Epicurus, but Aristotle, whose sentiments regarding 
providence are not so impious (as those of the former), and the Stoics, who assert that God is a body, had 
heard such a doctrine! Then the world would not have been filled with opinions which either disallow or 
enfeeble the action of providence, or introduce a corrupt corporeal principle, according to which the god 
of the Stoics is a body, with respect to whom they are not afraid to say that he is capable of change, and 
may be altered and transformed in all his parts, and, generally, that he is capable of corruption, if there be 
any one to corrupt him, but that he has the good fortune to escape corruption, because there is none to 
corrupt. Whereas the doctrine of the Jews and Christians, which preserves the immutability and 
unalterableness of the divine nature, is stigmatized as impious, because it does not partake of the 
profanity of those whose notions of God are marked by impiety, but because it says in the supplication 
addressed to the Divinity, “Thou art the same,” it being, moreover, an article of faith that God has said, “I 
change not.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


After this, Celsus, without condemning circumcision as practised by the Jews, asserts that this usage was 
derived from the Egyptians; thus believing the Egyptians rather than Moses, who says that Abraham was 
the first among men who practised the rite. And it is not Moses alone who mentions the name of Abraham, 
assigning to him great intimacy with God; but many also of those who give themselves to the practice of 
the conjuration of evil spirits, employ in their spells the expression “God of Abraham,” pointing out by the 
very name the friendship (that existed) between that just man and God. And yet, while making use of the 
phrase “God of Abraham,” they do not know who Abraham is! And the same remark applies to Isaac, and 
Jacob, and Israel; which names, although confessedly Hebrew, are frequently introduced by those 
Egyptians who profess to produce some wonderful result by means of their knowledge. The rite of 
circumcision, however, which began with Abraham, and was discontinued by Jesus, who desired that His 
disciples should not practise it, is not before us for explanation; for the present occasion does not lead us 
to speak of such things, but to make an effort to refute the charges brought against the doctrine of the 
Jews by Celsus, who thinks that he will be able the more easily to establish the falsity of Christianity, if, by 
assailing its origin in Judaism, he can show that the latter also is untrue. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


After this, Celsus next asserts that “Those herdsmen and shepherds who followed Moses as their leader, 
had their minds deluded by vulgar deceits, and so supposed that there was one God.” Let him show, then, 
how, after this irrational departure, as he regards it, of the herdsmen and shepherds from the worship of 
many gods, he himself is able to establish the multiplicity of deities that are found amongst the Greeks, or 
among those other nations that are called Barbarian. Let him establish, therefore, the existence of 
Mnemosyne, the mother of the Muses by Zeus; or of Themis, the parent of the Hours; or let him prove that 
the ever naked Graces can have a real, substantial existence. But he will not be able to show, from any 
actions of theirs, that these fictitious representations of the Greeks, which have the appearance of being 
invested with bodies, are (really) gods. And why should the fables of the Greeks regarding the gods be 
true, any more than those of the Egyptians for example, who in their language know nothing of a 
Mnemosyne, mother of the nine Muses; nor of a Themis, parent of the Hours; nor of a Euphrosyne, one of 
the Graces; nor of any other of these names? How much more manifest (and how much better than all 
these inventions!) is it that, convinced by what we see, in the admirable order of the world, we should 
worship the Maker of it as the one Author of one effect, and which, as being wholly in harmony with itself, 
cannot on that account have been the work of many makers; and that we should believe that the whole 
heaven is not held together by the movements of many souls, for one is enough, which bears the whole of 
the non-wandering sphere from east to west, and embraces within it all things which the world requires, 
and which are not self-existing! For all are parts of the world, while God is no part of the whole. But God 


cannot be imperfect, as a part is imperfect. And perhaps profounder consideration will show, that as God 
is not a part, so neither is He properly the whole, since the whole is composed of parts; and reason will 
not allow us to believe that the God who is over all is composed of parts, each one of which cannot do 
what all the other parts can. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


After this he continues: “These herdsmen and shepherds concluded that there was but one God, named 
either the Highest, or Adonai, or the Heavenly, or Sabaoth, or called by some other of those names which 
they delight to give this world; and they knew nothing beyond that.” And in a subsequent part of his work 
he says, that “It makes no difference whether the God who is over all things be called by the name of 
Zeus, which is current among the Greeks, or by that, e.g., which is in use among the Indians or 
Egyptians.” Now, in answer to this, we have to remark that this involves a deep and mysterious subject— 
that, viz., respecting the nature of names: it being a question whether, as Aristotle thinks, names were 
bestowed by arrangement, or, as the Stoics hold, by nature; the first words being imitations of things, 
agreeably to which the names were formed, and in conformity with which they introduce certain 
principles of etymology; or whether, as Epicurus teaches (differing in this from the Stoics), names were 
given by nature,—the first men having uttered certain words varying with the circumstances in which 
they found themselves. If, then, we shall be able to establish, in reference to the preceding statement, the 
nature of powerful names, some of which are used by the learned amongst the Egyptians, or by the Magi 
among the Persians, and by the Indian philosophers called Brahmans, or by the Samanaeans, and others 
in different countries; and shall be able to make out that the so-called magic is not, as the followers of 
Epicurus and Aristotle suppose, an altogether uncertain thing, but is, as those skilled in it prove, a 
consistent system, having words which are known to exceedingly few; then we say that the name Sabaoth, 
and Adonai, and the other names treated with so much reverence among the Hebrews, are not applicable 
to any ordinary created things, but belong to a secret theology which refers to the Framer of all things. 
These names, accordingly, when pronounced with that attendant train of circumstances which is 
appropriate to their nature, are possessed of great power; and other names, again, current in the 
Egyptian tongue, are efficacious against certain demons who can only do certain things; and other names 
in the Persian language have corresponding power over other spirits; and so on in every individual nation, 
for different purposes. And thus it will be found that, of the various demons upon the earth, to whom 
different localities have been assigned, each one bears a name appropriate to the several dialects of place 
and country. He, therefore, who has a nobler idea, however small, of these matters, will be careful not to 
apply differing names to different things; lest he should resemble those who mistakenly apply the name of 
God to lifeless matter, or who drag down the title of “the Good” from the First Cause, or from virtue and 
excellence, and apply it to blind Plutus, and to a healthy and well-proportioned mixture of flesh and blood 
and bones, or to what is considered to be noble birth. 


CHAPTER XXV 


And perhaps there is a danger as great as that which degrades the name of “God,” or of “the Good,” to 
improper objects, in changing the name of God according to a secret system, and applying those which 
belong to inferior beings to greater, and vice versa. And I do not dwell on this, that when the name of Zeus 
is uttered, there is heard at the same time that of the son of Kronos and Rhea, and the husband of Hera, 
and brother of Poseidon, and father of Athene, and Artemis, who was guilty of incest with his own 
daughter Persephone; or that Apollo immediately suggests the son of Leto and Zeus, and the brother of 
Artemis, and half-brother of Hermes; and so with all the other names invented by these wise men of 
Celsus, who are the parents of these opinions, and the ancient theologians of the Greeks. For what are the 
grounds for deciding that he should on the one hand be properly called Zeus, and yet on the other should 
not have Kronos for his father and Rhea for his mother? And the same argument applies to all the others 
that are called gods. But this charge does not at all apply to those who, for some mysterious reason, refer 
the word Sabaoth, or Adonai, or any of the other names to the (true) God. And when one is able to 
philosophize about the mystery of names, he will find much to say respecting the titles of the angels of 
God, of whom one is called Michael, and another Gabriel, and another Raphael, appropriately to the 
duties which they discharge in the world, according to the will of the God of all things. And a similar 
philosophy of names applies also to our Jesus, whose name has already been seen, in an unmistakeable 
manner, to have expelled myriads of evil spirits from the souls and bodies (of men), so great was the 
power which it exerted upon those from whom the spirits were driven out. And while still upon the subject 
of names, we have to mention that those who are skilled in the use of incantations, relate that the 
utterance of the same incantation in its proper language can accomplish what the spell professes to do; 
but when translated into any other tongue, it is observed to become inefficacious and feeble. And thus it is 
not the things signified, but the qualities and peculiarities of words, which possess a certain power for 
this or that purpose. And so on such grounds as these we defend the conduct of the Christians, when they 
struggle even to death to avoid calling God by the name of Zeus, or to give Him a name from any other 
language. For they either use the common name—God—indefinitely, or with some such addition as that of 
the “Maker of all things,” “the Creator of heaven and earth”—He who sent down to the human race those 
good men, to whose names that of God being added, certain mighty works are wrought among men. And 
much more besides might be said on the subject of names, against those who think that we ought to be 


indifferent as to our use of them. And if the remark of Plato in the Philebus should surprise us, when he 
says, “My fear, O Protagoras, about the names of the gods is no small one,” seeing Philebus in his 
discussion with Socrates had called pleasure a “god,” how shall we not rather approve the piety of the 
Christians, who apply none of the names used in the mythologies to the Creator of the world? And now 
enough on this subject for the present. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


But let us see the manner in which this Celsus, who professes to know everything, brings a false 
accusation against the Jews, when he alleges that “they worship angels, and are addicted to sorcery, in 
which Moses was their instructor.” Now, in what part of the writings of Moses he found the lawgiver 
laying down the worship of angels, let him tell, who professes to know all about Christianity and Judaism; 
and let him show also how sorcery can exist among those who have accepted the Mosaic law, and read the 
injunction, “Neither seek after wizards, to be defiled by them.” Moreover, he promises to show afterwards 
“how it was through ignorance that the Jews were deceived and led into error.” Now, if he had discovered 
that the ignorance of the Jews regarding Christ was the effect of their not having heard the prophecies 
about Him, he would show with truth how the Jews fell into error. But without any wish whatever that this 
should appear, he views as Jewish errors what are no errors at all. And Celsus having promised to make us 
acquainted, in a subsequent part of his work, with the doctrines of Judaism, proceeds in the first place to 
speak of our Saviour as having been the leader of our generation, in so far as we are Christians, and says 
that “a few years ago he began to teach this doctrine, being regarded by Christians as the Son of God.” 
Now, with respect to this point—His prior existence a few years ago—we have to remark as follows. Could 
it have come to pass without divine assistance, that Jesus, desiring during these years to spread abroad 
His words and teaching, should have been so successful, that everywhere throughout the world, not a few 
persons, Greeks as well as Barbarians, learned as well as ignorant, adopted His doctrine, so that they 
struggled, even to death in its defence, rather than deny it, which no one is ever related to have done for 
any other system? I indeed, from no wish to flatter Christianity, but from a desire thoroughly to examine 
the facts, would say that even those who are engaged in the healing of numbers of sick persons, do not 
attain their object—the cure of the body—without divine help; and if one were to succeed in delivering 
souls from a flood of wickedness, and excesses, and acts of injustice, and from a contempt of God, and 
were to show, as evidence of such a result, one hundred persons improved in their natures (let us suppose 
the number to be so large), no one would reasonably say that it was without divine assistance that he had 
implanted in those hundred individuals a doctrine capable of removing so many evils. And if any one, ona 
candid consideration of these things, shall admit that no improvement ever takes place among men 
without divine help, how much more confidently shall he make the same assertion regarding Jesus, when 
he compares the former lives of many converts to His doctrine with their after conduct, and reflects in 
what acts of licentiousness and injustice and covetousness they formerly indulged, until, as Celsus, and 
they who think with him, allege, “they were deceived,” and accepted a doctrine which, as these 
individuals assert, is destructive of the life of men; but who, from the time that they adopted it, have 
become in some way meeker, and more religious, and more consistent, so that certain among them, from a 
desire of exceeding chastity, and a wish to worship God with greater purity, abstain even from the 
permitted indulgences of (lawful) love. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


Any one who examines the subject will see that Jesus attempted and successfully accomplished works 
beyond the reach of human power. For although, from the very beginning, all things opposed the spread of 
His doctrine in the world,—both the princes of the times, and their chief captains and generals, and all, to 
speak generally, who were possessed of the smallest influence, and in addition to these, the rulers of the 
different cities, and the soldiers, and the people,—yet it proved victorious, as being the Word of God, the 
nature of which is such that it cannot be hindered; and becoming more powerful than all such adversaries, 
it made itself master of the whole of Greece, and a considerable portion of Barbarian lands, and convened 
countless numbers of souls to His religion. And although, among the multitude of converts to Christianity, 
the simple and ignorant necessarily outnumbered the more intelligent, as the former class always does 
the latter, yet Celsus, unwilling to take note of this, thinks that this philanthropic doctrine, which reaches 
to every soul under the sun, is vulgar, and on account of its vulgarity and its want of reasoning power, 
obtained a hold only over the ignorant. And yet he himself admits that it was not the simple alone who 
were led by the doctrine of Jesus to adopt His religion; for he acknowledges that there were amongst 
them some persons of moderate intelligence, and gentle disposition, and possessed of understanding, and 
capable of comprehending allegories. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


And since, in imitation of a rhetorician training a pupil, he introduces a Jew, who enters into a personal 
discussion with Jesus, and speaks in a very childish manner, altogether unworthy of the grey hairs of a 
philosopher, let me endeavour, to the best of my ability, to examine his statements, and show that he does 
not maintain, throughout the discussion, the consistency due to the character of a Jew. For he represents 
him disputing with Jesus, and confuting Him, as he thinks, on many points; and in the first place, he 


accuses Him of having “invented his birth from a virgin,” and upbraids Him with being “born in a certain 
Jewish village, of a poor woman of the country, who gained her subsistence by spinning, and who was 
turned out of doors by her husband, a carpenter by trade, because she was convicted of adultery; that 
after being driven away by her husband, and wandering about for a time, she disgracefully gave birth to 
Jesus, an illegitimate child, who having hired himself out as a servant in Egypt on account of his poverty, 
and having there acquired some miraculous powers, on which the Egyptians greatly pride themselves, 
returned to his own country, highly elated on account of them, and by means of these proclaimed himself 
a God.” Now, as I cannot allow anything said by unbelievers to remain unexamined, but must investigate 
everything from the beginning, I give it as my opinion that all these things worthily harmonize with the 
predictions that Jesus is the Son of God. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


For birth is an aid towards an individual’s becoming famous, and distinguished, and talked about; viz., 
when a man’s parents happen to be in a position of rank and influence, and are possessed of wealth, and 
are able to spend it upon the education of their son, and when the country of one’s birth is great and 
illustrious; but when a man having all these things against him is able, notwithstanding these hindrances, 
to make himself known, and to produce an impression on those who hear of him, and to become 
distinguished and visible to the whole world, which speaks of him as it did not do before, how can we help 
admiring such a nature as being both noble in itself, and devoting itself to great deeds, and possessing a 
courage which is not by any means to be despised? And if one were to examine more fully the history of 
such an individual, why should he not seek to know in what manner, after being reared up in frugality and 
poverty, and without receiving any complete education, and without having studied systems and opinions 
by means of which he might have acquired confidence to associate with multitudes, and play the 
demagogue, and attract to himself many hearers, he nevertheless devoted himself to the teaching of new 
opinions, introducing among men a doctrine which not only subverted the customs of the Jews, while 
preserving due respect for their prophets, but which especially overturned the established observances of 
the Greeks regarding the Divinity? And how could such a person—one who had been so brought up, and 
who, as his calumniators admit, had learned nothing great from men—have been able to teach, in a 
manner not at all to be despised, such doctrines as he did regarding the divine judgment, and the 
punishments that are to overtake wickedness, and the rewards that are to be conferred upon virtue; so 
that not only rustic and ignorant individuals were won by his words, but also not a few of those who were 
distinguished by their wisdom, and who were able to discern the hidden meaning in those more common 
doctrines, as they were considered, which were in circulation, and which secret meaning enwrapped, so 
to speak, some more recondite signification still? The Seriphian, in Plato, who reproaches Themistocles 
after he had become celebrated for his military skill, saying that his reputation was due not to his own 
merits, but to his good fortune in having been born in the most illustrious country in Greece, received 
from the good-natured Athenian, who saw that his native country did contribute to his renown, the 
following reply: “Neither would I, had I been a Seriphian, have been so distinguished as I am, nor would 
you have been a Themistocles, even if you had had the good fortune to be an Athenian!” And now, our 
Jesus, who is reproached with being born in a village, and that not a Greek one, nor belonging to any 
nation widely esteemed, and being despised as the son of a poor labouring woman, and as having on 
account of his poverty left his native country and hired himself out in Egypt, and being, to use the 
instance already quoted, not only a Seriphian, as it were, a native of a very small and undistinguished 
island, but even, so to speak, the meanest of the Seriphians, has yet been able to shake the whole 
inhabited world not only to a degree far above what Themistocles the Athenian ever did, but beyond what 
even Pythagoras, or Plato, or any other wise man in any part of the world whatever, or any prince or 
general, ever succeeded in doing. 


CHAPTER XXX 


Now, would not any one who investigated with ordinary care the nature of these facts, be struck with 
amazement at this man’s victory?—with his complete success in surmounting by his reputation all causes 
that tended to bring him into disrepute, and with his superiority over all other illustrious individuals in the 
world? And yet it is a rare thing for distinguished men to succeed in acquiring a reputation for several 
things at once. For one man is admired on account of his wisdom, another for his military skill, and some 
of the Barbarians for their marvellous powers of incantation, and some for one quality, and others for 
another; but not many have been admired and acquired a reputation for many things at the same time; 
whereas this man, in addition to his other merits, is an object of admiration both for his wisdom, and for 
his miracles, and for his powers of government. For he persuaded some to withdraw themselves from 
their laws, and to secede to him, not as a tyrant would do, nor as a robber, who arms his followers against 
men; nor as a rich man, who bestows help upon those who come to him; nor as one of those who 
confessedly are deserving of censure; but as a teacher of the doctrine regarding the God of all things, and 
of the worship which belongs to Him, and of all moral precepts which are able to secure the favour of the 
Supreme God to him who orders his life in conformity therewith. Now, to Themistocles, or to any other 
man of distinction, nothing happened to prove a hindrance to their reputation; whereas to this man, 
besides what we have already enumerated, and which are enough to cover with dishonour the soul of a 
man even of the most noble nature, there was that apparently infamous death of crucifixion, which was 


enough to efface his previously acquired glory, and to lead those who, as they who disavow his doctrine 
assert, were formerly deluded by him to abandon their delusion, and to pass condemnation upon their 
deceiver. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


And besides this, one may well wonder how it happened that the disciples—if, as the calumniators of Jesus 
say, they did not see Him after His resurrection from the dead, and were not persuaded of His divinity— 
were not afraid to endure the same sufferings with their Master, and to expose themselves to danger, and 
to leave their native country to teach, according to the desire of Jesus, the doctrine delivered to them by 
Him. For I think that no one who candidly examines the facts would say that these men devoted 
themselves to a life of danger for the sake of the doctrine of Jesus, without profound belief which He had 
wrought in their minds of its truth, not only teaching them to conform to His precepts, but others also, 
and to conform, moreover, when manifest destruction to life impended over him who ventured to 
introduce these new opinions into all places and before all audiences, and who could retain as his friend 
no human being who adhered to the former opinions and usages. For did not the disciples of Jesus see, 
when they ventured to prove not only to the Jews from their prophetic Scriptures that this is He who was 
spoken of by the prophets, but also to the other heathen nations, that He who was crucified yesterday or 
the day before underwent this death voluntarily on behalf of the human race,—that this was analogous to 
the case of those who have died for their country in order to remove pestilence, or barrenness, or 
tempests? For it is probable that there is in the nature of things, for certain mysterious reasons which are 
difficult to be understood by the multitude, such a virtue that one just man, dying a voluntary death for 
the common good, might be the means of removing wicked spirits, which are the cause of plagues, or 
barrenness, or tempests, or similar calamities. Let those, therefore, who would disbelieve the statement 
that Jesus died on the cross on behalf of men, say whether they also refuse to accept the many accounts 
current both among Greeks and Barbarians, of persons who have laid down their lives for the public 
advantage, in order to remove those evils which had fallen upon cities and countries? Or will they say that 
such events actually happened, but that no credit is to be attached to that account which makes this so- 
called man to have died to ensure the destruction of a mighty evil spirit, the ruler of evil spirits, who had 
held in subjection the souls of all men upon earth? And the disciples of Jesus, seeing this and much more 
(which, it is probable, they learned from Jesus in private), and being filled, moreover, with a divine power 
(since it was no mere poetical virgin that endowed them with strength and courage, but the true wisdom 
and understanding of God), exerted all their efforts “to become distinguished among all men,” not only 
among the Argives, but among all the Greeks and Barbarians alike, and “so bear away for themselves a 
glorious renown.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


But let us now return to where the Jew is introduced, speaking of the mother of Jesus, and saying that 
“when she was pregnant she was turned out of doors by the carpenter to whom she had been betrothed, 
as having been guilty of adultery, and that she bore a child to a certain soldier named Panthera;” and let 
us see whether those who have blindly concocted these fables about the adultery of the Virgin with 
Panthera, and her rejection by the carpenter, did not invent these stories to overturn His miraculous 
conception by the Holy Ghost: for they could have falsified the history in a different manner, on account of 
its extremely miraculous character, and not have admitted, as it were against their will, that Jesus was 
born of no ordinary human marriage. It was to be expected, indeed, that those who would not believe the 
miraculous birth of Jesus would invent some falsehood. And their not doing this in a credible manner, but 
(their) preserving the fact that it was not by Joseph that the Virgin conceived Jesus, rendered the 
falsehood very palpable to those who can understand and detect such inventions. Is it at all agreeable to 
reason, that he who dared to do so much for the human race, in order that, as far as in him lay, all the 
Greeks and Barbarians, who were looking for divine condemnation, might depart from evil, and regulate 
their entire conduct in a manner pleasing to the Creator of the world, should not have had a miraculous 
birth, but one the vilest and most disgraceful of all? And I will ask of them as Greeks, and particularly of 
Celsus, who either holds or not the sentiments of Plato, and at any rate quotes them, whether He who 
sends souls down into the bodies of men, degraded Him who was to dare such mighty acts, and to teach 
so many men, and to reform so many from the mass of wickedness in the world, to a birth more 
disgraceful than any other, and did not rather introduce Him into the world through a lawful marriage? Or 
is it not more in conformity with reason, that every soul, for certain mysterious reasons (I speak now 
according to the opinion of Pythagoras, and Plato, and Empedocles, whom Celsus frequently names), is 
introduced into a body, and introduced according to its deserts and former actions? It is probable, 
therefore, that this soul also, which conferred more benefit by its residence in the flesh than that of many 
men (to avoid prejudice, I do not say “all”), stood in need of a body not only superior to others, but 
invested with all excellent qualities. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


Now if a particular soul, for certain mysterious reasons, is not deserving of being placed in the body of a 
wholly irrational being, nor yet in that of one purely rational, but is clothed with a monstrous body, so that 


reason cannot discharge its functions in one so fashioned, which has the head disproportioned to the 
other parts, and altogether too short; and another receives such a body that the soul is a little more 
rational than the other; and another still more so, the nature of the body counteracting to a greater or less 
degree the reception of the reasoning principle; why should there not be also some soul which receives an 
altogether miraculous body, possessing some qualities common to those of other men, so that it may be 
able to pass through life with them, but possessing also some quality of superiority, so that the soul may 
be able to remain untainted by sin? And if there be any truth in the doctrine of the physiognomists, 
whether Zopyrus, or Loxus, or Polemon, or any other who wrote on such a subject, and who profess to 
know in some wonderful way that all bodies are adapted to the habits of the souls, must there have been 
for that soul which was to dwell with miraculous power among men, and work mighty deeds, a body 
produced, as Celsus thinks, by an act of adultery between Panthera and the Virgin?! Why, from such 
unhallowed intercourse there must rather have been brought forth some fool to do injury to mankind,—a 
teacher of licentiousness and wickedness, and other evils; and not of temperance, and righteousness, and 
the other virtues! 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


But it was, as the prophets also predicted, from a virgin that there was to be born, according to the 
promised sign, one who was to give His name to the fact, showing that at His birth God was to be with 
man. Now it seems to me appropriate to the character of a Jew to have quoted the prophecy of Isaiah, 
which says that Immanuel was to be born of a virgin. This, however, Celsus, who professes to know 
everything, has not done, either from ignorance or from an unwillingness (if he had read it and voluntarily 
passed it by in silence) to furnish an argument which might defeat his purpose. And the prediction runs 
thus: “And the Lord spake again unto Ahaz, saying, Ask thee a sign of the Lord thy God; ask it either in the 
depth or in the height above. But Ahaz said, I will not ask, neither will I tempt the Lord. And he said, Hear 
ye now, O house of David; is it a small thing for you to weary men, but will ye weary my God also? 
Therefore the Lord Himself shall give you a sign. Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall 
call His name Immanuel, which is, being interpreted, God with us.” And that it was from intentional 
malice that Celsus did not quote this prophecy, is clear to me from this, that although he makes numerous 
quotations from the Gospel according to Matthew, as of the star that appeared at the birth of Christ, and 
other miraculous occurrences, he has made no mention at all of this. Now, if a Jew should split words, and 
say that the words are not, “Lo, a virgin,” but, “Lo, a young woman,” we reply that the word “Olmah”’— 
which the Septuagint have rendered by “a virgin,” and others by “a young woman”—occurs, as they say, in 
Deuteronomy, as applied to a “virgin,” in the following connection: “If a damsel that is a virgin be 
betrothed unto an husband, and a man find her in the city, and lie with her; then ye shall bring them both 
out unto the gate of that city, and ye shall stone them with stones that they die; the damsel, because she 
cried not, being in the city; and the man, because he humbled his neighbour’s wife.” And again: “But ifa 
man find a betrothed damsel in a field, and the man force her, and lie with her: then the man only that lay 
with her shall die: but unto the damsel ye shall do nothing; there is in her no sin worthy of death.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 


But that we may not seem, because of a Hebrew word, to endeavour to persuade those who are unable to 
determine whether they ought to believe it or not, that the prophet spoke of this man being born of a 
virgin, because at his birth these words, “God with us,” were uttered, let us make good our point from the 
words themselves. The Lord is related to have spoken to Ahaz thus: “Ask a sign for thyself from the Lord 
thy God, either in the depth or height above;” and afterwards the sign is given, “Behold, a virgin shall 
conceive, and bear a son.” What kind of sign, then, would that have been—a young woman who was not a 
virgin giving birth to a child? And which of the two is the more appropriate as the mother of Immanuel 
(i.e., “God with us”),—whether a woman who has had intercourse with a man, and who has conceived 
after the manner of women, or one who is still a pure and holy virgin? Surely it is appropriate only to the 
latter to produce a being at whose birth it is said, “God with us.” And should he be so captious as to say 
that it is to Ahaz that the command is addressed, “Ask for thyself a sign from the Lord thy God,” we shall 
ask in return, who in the times of Ahaz bore a son at whose birth the expression is made use of, 
“Immanuel,” i.e., “God with us?” And if no one can be found, then manifestly what was said to Ahaz was 
said to the house of David, because it is written that the Saviour was born of the house of David according 
to the flesh; and this sign is said to be “in the depth or in the height,” since “He that descended is the 
same also that ascended up far above all heavens, that He might fill all things.” And these arguments I 
employ as against a Jew who believes in prophecy. Let Celsus now tell me, or any of those who think with 
him, with what meaning the prophet utters either these statements about the future, or the others which 
are contained in the prophecies? Is it with any foresight of the future or not? If with a foresight of the 
future, then the prophets were divinely inspired; if with no foresight of the future, let him explain the 
meaning of one who speaks thus boldly regarding the future, and who is an object of admiration among 
the Jews because of his prophetic powers. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


And now, since we have touched upon the subject of the prophets, what we are about to advance will be 


useful not only to the Jews, who believe that they spake by divine inspiration, but also to the more candid 
among the Greeks. To these we say that we must necessarily admit that the Jews had prophets, if they 
were to be kept together under that system of law which had been given them, and were to believe in the 
Creator of the world, as they had learned, and to be without pretexts, so far as the law was concerned, for 
apostatizing to the polytheism of the heathen. And we establish this necessity in the following manner. 
“For the nations,” as it is written in the law of the Jews itself, “shall hearken unto observers of times, and 
diviners;” but to that people it is said: “But as for thee, the Lord thy God hath not suffered thee so to do.” 
And to this is subjoined the promise: “A prophet shall the Lord thy God raise up unto thee from among thy 
brethren.” Since, therefore, the heathen employ modes of divination either by oracles or by omens, or by 
birds, or by ventriloquists, or by those who profess the art of sacrifice, or by Chaldean genealogists—all 
which practices were forbidden to the Jews—this people, if they had no means of attaining a knowledge of 
futurity, being led by the passion common to humanity of ascertaining the future would have despised 
their own prophets, as not having in them any particle of divinity; and would not have accepted any 
prophet after Moses, nor committed their words to writing, but would have spontaneously betaken 
themselves to the divining usages of the heathen, or attempted to establish some such practices amongst 
themselves. There is therefore no absurdity in their prophets having uttered predictions even about 
events of no importance, to soothe those who desire such things, as when Samuel prophesies regarding 
three she-asses which were lost, or when mention is made in the third book of Kings respecting the 
sickness of a king’s son. And why should not those who desired to obtain auguries from idols be severely 
rebuked by the administrators of the law among the Jews?—as Elijah is found rebuking Ahaziah, and 
saying, “Is it because there is not a God in Israel that ye go to inquire of Baalzebub, god of Ekron?” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


I think, then, that it has been pretty well established not only that our Saviour was to be born of a virgin, 
but also that there were prophets among the Jews who uttered not merely general predictions about the 
future,—as, e.g., regarding Christ and the kingdoms of the world, and the events that were to happen to 
Israel, and those nations which were to believe on the Saviour, and many other things concerning Him,— 
but also prophecies respecting particular events; as, for instance, how the asses of Kish, which were lost, 
were to be discovered, and regarding the sickness which had fallen upon the son of the king of Israel, and 
any other recorded circumstance of a similar kind. But as a further answer to the Greeks, who do not 
believe in the birth of Jesus from a virgin, we have to say that the Creator has shown, by the generation of 
several kinds of animals, that what He has done in the instance of one animal, He could do, if it pleased 
Him, in that of others, and also of man himself. For it is ascertained that there is a certain female animal 
which has no intercourse with the male (as writers on animals say is the case with vultures), and that this 
animal, without sexual intercourse, preserves the succession of race. What incredibility, therefore, is there 
in supposing that, if God wished to send a divine teacher to the human race, He caused Him to be born in 
some manner different from the common! Nay, according to the Greeks themselves, all men were not born 
of a man and woman. For if the world has been created, as many even of the Greeks are pleased to admit, 
then the first men must have been produced not from sexual intercourse, but from the earth, in which 
spermatic elements existed; which, however, I consider more incredible than that Jesus was born like 
other men, so far as regards the half of his birth. And there is no absurdity in employing Grecian histories 
to answer Greeks, with the view of showing that we are not the only persons who have recourse to 
miraculous narratives of this kind. For some have thought fit, not in regard to ancient and heroic 
narratives, but in regard to events of very recent occurrence, to relate as a possible thing that Plato was 
the son of Amphictione, Ariston being prevented from having marital intercourse with his wife until she 
had given birth to him with whom she was pregnant by Apollo. And yet these are veritable fables, which 
have led to the invention of such stories concerning a man whom they regarded as possessing greater 
wisdom and power than the multitude, and as having received the beginning of his corporeal substance 
from better and diviner elements than others, because they thought that this was appropriate to persons 
who were too great to be human beings. And since Celsus has introduced the Jew disputing with Jesus, 
and tearing in pieces, as he imagines, the fiction of His birth from a virgin, comparing the Greek fables 
about Danae, and Melanippe, and Auge, and Antiope, our answer is, that such language becomes a 
buffoon, and not one who is writing in a serious tone. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


But, moreover, taking the history, contained in the Gospel according to Matthew, of our Lord’s descent 
into Egypt, he refuses to believe the miraculous circumstances attending it, viz., either that the angel 
gave the divine intimation, or that our Lord’s quitting Judea and residing in Egypt was an event of any 
significance; but he invents something altogether different, admitting somehow the miraculous works 
done by Jesus, by means of which He induced the multitude to follow Him as the Christ. And yet he 
desires to throw discredit on them, as being done by help of magic and not by divine power; for he asserts 
“that he (jesus), having been brought up as an illegitimate child, and having served for hire in Egypt, and 
then coming to the knowledge of certain miraculous powers, returned from thence to his own country, and 
by means of those powers proclaimed himself a god.” Now I do not understand how a magician should 
exert himself to teach a doctrine which persuades us always to act as if God were to judge every man for 
his deeds; and should have trained his disciples, whom he was to employ as the ministers of his doctrine, 


in the same belief. For did the latter make an impression upon their hearers, after they had been so taught 
to work miracles; or was it without the aid of these? The assertion, therefore, that they did no miracles at 
all, but that, after yielding their belief to arguments which were not at all convincing, like the wisdom of 
Grecian dialectics, they gave themselves up to the task of teaching the new doctrine to those persons 
among whom they happened to take up their abode, is altogether absurd. For in what did they place their 
confidence when they taught the doctrine and disseminated the new opinions? But if they indeed wrought 
miracles, then how can it be believed that magicians exposed themselves to such hazards to introduce a 
doctrine which forbade the practice of magic? 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


I do not think it necessary to grapple with an argument advanced not in a serious but in a scoffing spirit, 
such as the following: “If the mother of Jesus was beautiful, then the god whose nature is not to love a 
corruptible body, had intercourse with her because she was beautiful;” or, “It was improbable that the god 
would entertain a passion for her, because she was neither rich nor of royal rank, seeing no one, even of 
her neighbours, knew her.” And it is in the same scoffing spirit that he adds: “When hated by her husband, 
and turned out of doors, she was not saved by divine power, nor was her story believed. Such things,” he 
says, “have no connection with the kingdom of heaven.” In what respect does such language differ from 
that of those who pour abuse on others on the public streets, and whose words are unworthy of any 
serious attention? 


CHAPTER XL 


After these assertions, he takes from the Gospel of Matthew, and perhaps also from the other Gospels, the 
account of the dove alighting upon our Saviour at His baptism by John, and desires to throw discredit 
upon the statement, alleging that the narrative is a fiction. Having completely disposed, as he imagined, 
of the story of our Lord’s birth from a virgin, he does not proceed to deal in an orderly manner with the 
accounts that follow it; since passion and hatred observe no order, but angry and vindictive men slander 
those whom they hate, as the feeling comes upon them, being prevented by their passion from arranging 
their accusations on a careful and orderly plan. For if he had observed a proper arrangement, he would 
have taken up the Gospel, and, with the view of assailing it, would. have objected to the first narrative, 
then passed on to the second, and so on to the others. But now, after the birth from a virgin, this Celsus, 
who professes to be acquainted with all our history, attacks the account of the appearance of the Holy 
Spirit in the form of a dove at the baptism. He then, after that, tries to throw discredit upon the prediction 
that our Lord was to come into the world. In the next place, he runs away to what immediately follows the 
narrative of the birth of Jesus—the account of the star, and of the wise men who came from the east to 
worship the child. And you yourself may find, if you take the trouble, many confused statements made by 
Celsus throughout his whole book; so that even in this account he may, by those who know how to observe 
and require an orderly method of arrangement, be convicted of great rashness and boasting, in having 
inscribed upon his work the title of A True Discourse,—a thing which is never done by a learned 
philosopher. For Plato says, that it is not an indication of an intelligent man to make strong assertions 
respecting those matters which are somewhat uncertain; and the celebrated Chrysippus even, who 
frequently states the reasons by which he is decided, refers us to those whom we shall find to be abler 
speakers than himself. This man, however, who is wiser than those already named, and than all the other 
Greeks, agreeably to his assertion of being acquainted with everything, inscribed upon his book the 
words, A True Discourse! 


CHAPTER XLI 


But, that we may not have the appearance of intentionally passing by his charges through inability to 
refute them, we have resolved to answer each one of them separately according to our ability, attending 
not to the connection and sequence of the nature of the things themselves, but to the arrangement of the 
subjects as they occur in this book. Let us therefore notice what he has to say by way of impugning the 
bodily appearance of the Holy Spirit to our Saviour in the form of a dove. And it is a Jew who addresses 
the following language to Him whom we acknowledge to be our Lord Jesus: “When you were bathing,” 
says the Jew, “beside John, you say that what had the appearance of a bird from the air alighted upon 
you.” And then this same Jew of his, continuing his interrogations, asks, “What credible witness beheld 
this appearance? or who heard a voice from heaven declaring you to be the Son of God? What proof is 
there of it, save your own assertion, and the statement of another of those individuals who have been 
punished along with you?” 


CHAPTER XLII 


Before we begin our reply, we have to remark that the endeavour to show, with regard to almost any 
history, however true, that it actually occurred, and to produce an intelligent conception regarding it, is 
one of the most difficult undertakings that can be attempted, and is in some instances an impossibility. For 
suppose that some one were to assert that there never had been any Trojan war, chiefly on account of the 


impossible narrative interwoven therewith, about a certain Achilles being the son of a sea-goddess Thetis 
and of a man Peleus, or Sarpedon being the son of Zeus, or Ascalaphus and Ialmenus the sons of Ares, or 
AEneas that of Aphrodite, how should we prove that such was the case, especially under the weight of the 
fiction attached, I know not how, to the universally prevalent opinion that there was really a war in Ilium 
between Greeks and Trojans? And suppose, also, that some one disbelieved the story of OEdipus and 
Jocasta, and of their two sons Eteocles and Polynices, because the sphinx, a kind of half-virgin, was 
introduced into the narrative, how should we demonstrate the reality of such a thing? And in like manner 
also with the history of the Epigoni, although there is no such marvellous event interwoven with it, or with 
the return of the Heracleidae, or countless other historical events. But he who deals candidly with 
histories, and would wish to keep himself also from being imposed upon by them, will exercise his 
judgment as to what statements he will give his assent to, and what he will accept figuratively, seeking to 
discover the meaning of the authors of such inventions, and from what statements he will withhold his 
belief, as having been written for the gratification of certain individuals. And we have said this by way of 
anticipation respecting the whole history related in the Gospels concerning Jesus, not as inviting men of 
acuteness to a simple and unreasoning faith, but wishing to show that there is need of candour in those 
who are to read, and of much investigation, and, so to speak, of insight into the meaning of the writers, 
that the object with which each event has been recorded may be discovered. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


We shall therefore say, in the first place, that if he who disbelieves the appearance of the Holy Spirit in the 
form of a dove had been described as an Epicurean, or a follower of Democritus, or a Peripatetic, the 
statement would have been in keeping with the character of such an objector. But now even this Celsus, 
wisest of all men, did not perceive that it is to a Jew, who believes more incredible things contained in the 
writings of the prophets than the narrative of the appearance of the dove, that he attributes such an 
objection! For one might say to the Jew, when expressing his disbelief of the appearance, and thinking to 
assail it as a fiction, “How are you able to prove, sir, that the Lord spake to Adam, or to Eve, or to Cain, or 
to Noah, or to Abraham, or to Isaac, or to Jacob, those words which He is recorded to have spoken to 
these men?” And, to compare history with history, I would say to the Jew, “Even your own Ezekiel writes, 
saying, The heavens were opened, and I saw a vision of God.’ After relating which, he adds, This was the 
appearance of the likeness of the glory of the Lord; and He said to me,’” etc. Now, if what is related of 
Jesus be false, since we cannot, as you suppose, clearly prove it to be true, it being seen or heard by 
Himself alone, and, as you appear to have observed, also by one of those who were punished, why should 
we not rather say that Ezekiel also was dealing in the marvellous when he said, “The heavens were 
opened,” etc.? Nay, even Isaiah asserts, “I saw the Lord of hosts sitting on a throne, high and lifted up; 
and the seraphim stood round about it: the one had six wings, and the other had six wings.” How can we 
tell whether he really saw them or not? Now, O Jew, you have believed these visions to be true, and to 
have been not only shown to the prophet by a diviner Spirit, but also to have been both spoken and 
recorded by the same. And who is the more worthy of belief, when declaring that the heavens were 
opened before him, and that he heard a voice, or beheld the Lord of Sabaoth sitting upon a throne high 
and lifted up,—whether Isaiah and Ezekiel or Jesus? Of the former, indeed, no work has been found equal 
to those of the latter; whereas the good deeds of Jesus have not been confined solely to the period of His 
tabernacling in the flesh, but up to the present time His power still produces conversion and amelioration 
of life in those who believe in God through Him. And a manifest proof that these things are done by His 
power, is the fact that, although, as He Himself said, and as is admitted, there are not labourers enough to 
gather in the harvest of souls, there really is nevertheless such a great harvest of those who are gathered 
together and conveyed into the everywhere existing threshing-floors and Churches of God. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


And with these arguments I answer the Jew, not disbelieving, I who am a Christian, Ezekiel and Isaiah, but 
being very desirous to show, on the footing of our common belief, that this man is far more worthy of 
credit than they are when He says that He beheld such a sight, and, as is probable, related to His disciples 
the vision which He saw, and told them of the voice which He heard. But another party might object, that 
not all those who have narrated the appearance of the dove and the voice from heaven heard the accounts 
of these things from Jesus, but that that Spirit which taught Moses the history of events before his own 
time, beginning with the creation, and descending down to Abraham his father, taught also the writers of 
the Gospel the miraculous occurrence which took place at the time of Jesus’ baptism. And he who is 
adorned with the spiritual gift, called the “word of wisdom,” will explain also the reason of the heavens 
opening, and the dove appearing, and why the Holy Spirit appeared to Jesus in the form of no other living 
thing than that of a dove. But our present subject does not require us to explain this, our purpose being to 
show that Celsus displayed no sound judgment in representing a Jew as disbelieving, on such grounds, a 
fact which has greater probability in its favour than many events in which he firmly reposes confidence. 


CHAPTER XLV 


And I remember on one occasion, at a disputation held with certain Jews who were reputed learned men, 
having employed the following argument in the presence of many judges: “Tell me, sirs,” I said, “since 


there are two individuals who have visited the human race, regarding whom are related marvellous works 
surpassing human power—Moses, viz., your own legislator, who wrote about himself, and Jesus our 
teacher, who has left no writings regarding Himself, but to whom testimony is borne by the disciples in 
the Gospels—what are the grounds for deciding that Moses is to be believed as speaking the truth, 
although the Egyptians slander him as a sorcerer, and as appearing to have wrought his mighty works by 
jugglery, while Jesus is not to be believed because you are His accusers? And yet there are nations which 
bear testimony in favour of both: the Jews to Moses; and the Christians, who do not deny the prophetic 
mission of Moses, but proving from that very source the truth of the statement regarding Jesus, accept as 
true the miraculous circumstances related of Him by His disciples. Now, if ye ask us for the reasons of our 
faith in Jesus, give yours first for believing in Moses, who lived before Him, and then we shall give you 
ours for accepting the latter. But if you draw back, and shirk a demonstration, then we, following your 
own example, decline for the present to offer any demonstration likewise. Nevertheless, admit that ye 
have no proof to offer for Moses, and then listen to our defence of Jesus derived from the law and the 
prophets. And now observe what is almost incredible! It is shown from the declarations concerning Jesus, 
contained in the law and the prophets, that both Moses and the prophets were truly prophets of God.” 


CHAPTER XLVI 


For the law and the prophets are full of marvels similar to those recorded of Jesus at His baptism, viz., 
regarding the dove and the voice from heaven. And I think the wonders wrought by Jesus are a proof of 
the Holy Spirit’s having then appeared in the form of a dove, although Celsus, from a desire to cast 
discredit upon them, alleges that He performed only what He had learned among the Egyptians. And I 
shall refer not only to His miracles, but, as is proper, to those also of the apostles of Jesus. For they could 
not without the help of miracles and wonders have prevailed on those who heard their new doctrines and 
new teachings to abandon their national usages, and to accept their instructions at the danger to 
themselves even of death. And there are still preserved among Christians traces of that Holy Spirit which 
appeared in the form of a dove. They expel evil spirits, and perform many cures, and foresee certain 
events, according to the will of the Logos. And although Celsus, or the Jew whom he has introduced, may 
treat with mockery what I am going to say, I shall say it nevertheless,—that many have been converted to 
Christianity as if against their will, some sort of spirit having suddenly transformed their minds from a 
hatred of the doctrine to a readiness to die in its defence, and having appeared to them either in a waking 
vision or a dream of the night. Many such instances have we known, which, if we were to commit to 
writing, although they were seen and witnessed by ourselves, we should afford great occasion for ridicule 
to unbelievers, who would imagine that we, like those whom they suppose to have invented such things, 
had ourselves also done the same. But God is witness of our conscientious desire, not by false statements, 
but by testimonies of different kinds, to establish the divinity of the doctrine of Jesus. And as it is a Jew 
who is perplexed about the account of the Holy Spirit having descended upon Jesus in the form of a dove, 
we would say to him, “Sir, who is it that says in Isaiah, And now the Lord hath sent me and His Spirit?’” In 
which sentence, as the meaning is doubtful—viz., whether the Father and the Holy Spirit sent Jesus, or the 
Father sent both Christ and the Holy Spirit—the latter is correct. For, because the Saviour was sent, 
afterwards the Holy Spirit was sent also, that the prediction of the prophet might be fulfilled; and as it 
was necessary that the fulfilment of the prophecy should be known to posterity, the disciples of Jesus for 
that reason committed the result to writing. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


I would like to say to Celsus, who represents the Jew as accepting somehow John as a Baptist, who 
baptized Jesus, that the existence of John the Baptist, baptizing for the remission of sins, is related by one 
who lived no great length of time after John and Jesus. For in the 18th book of his Antiquities of the Jews, 
Josephus bears witness to John as having been a Baptist, and as promising purification to those who 
underwent the rite. Now this writer, although not believing in Jesus as the Christ, in seeking after the 
cause of the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the temple, whereas he ought to have said that the 
conspiracy against Jesus was the cause of these calamities befalling the people, since they put to death 
Christ, who was a prophet, says nevertheless—being, although against his will, not far from the truth— 
that these disasters happened to the Jews as a punishment for the death of James the Just, who was a 
brother of Jesus (called Christ),—the Jews having put him to death, although he was a man most 
distinguished for his justice. Paul, a genuine disciple of Jesus, says that he regarded this James as a 
brother of the Lord, not so much on account of their relationship by blood, or of their being brought up 
together, as because of his virtue and doctrine. If, then, he says that it was on account of James that the 
desolation of Jerusalem was made to overtake the Jews, how should it not be more in accordance with 
reason to say that it happened on account (of the death) of Jesus Christ, of whose divinity so many 
Churches are witnesses, composed of those who have been convened from a flood of sins, and who have 
joined themselves to the Creator, and who refer all their actions to His good pleasure. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


Although the Jew, then, may offer no defence for himself in the instances of Ezekiel and Isaiah, when we 
compare the opening of the heavens to Jesus, and the voice that was heard by Him, to the similar cases 


which we find recorded in Ezekiel and Isaiah, or any other of the prophets, we nevertheless, so far as we 
can, shall support our position, maintaining that, as it is a matter of belief that in a dream impressions 
have been brought before the minds of many, some relating to divine things, and others to future events of 
this life, and this either with clearness or in an enigmatic manner,—a fact which is manifest to all who 
accept the doctrine of providence; so how is it absurd to say that the mind which could receive 
impressions in a dream should be impressed also in a waking vision, for the benefit either of him on whom 
the impressions are made, or of those who are to hear the account of them from him? And as in a dream 
we fancy that we hear, and that the organs of hearing are actually impressed, and that we see with our 
eyes—although neither the bodily organs of sight nor hearing are affected, but it is the mind alone which 
has these sensations—so there is no absurdity in believing that similar things occurred to the prophets, 
when it is recorded that they witnessed occurrences of a rather wonderful kind, as when they either heard 
the words of the Lord or beheld the heavens opened. For I do not suppose that the visible heaven was 
actually opened, and its physical structure divided, in order that Ezekiel might be able to record such an 
occurrence. Should not, therefore, the same be believed of the Saviour by every intelligent hearer of the 
Gospels?—although such an occurrence may be a stumbling-block to the simple, who in their simplicity 
would set the whole world in movement, and split in sunder the compact and mighty body of the whole 
heavens. But he who examines such matters more profoundly will say, that there being, as the Scripture 
calls it, a kind of general divine perception which the blessed man alone knows how to discover, according 
to the saying of Solomon, “Thou shalt find the knowledge of God;” and as there are various forms of this 
perceptive power, such as a faculty of vision which can naturally see things that are better than bodies, 
among which are ranked the cherubim and seraphim; and a faculty of hearing which can perceive voices 
which have not their being in the air; and a sense of taste which can make use of living bread that has 
come down from heaven, and that giveth life unto the world; and so also a sense of smelling, which scents 
such things as leads Paul to say that he is a sweet savour of Christ unto God; and a sense of touch, by 
which John says that he “handled with his hands of the Word of life;”—the blessed prophets having 
discovered this divine perception, and seeing and hearing in this divine manner, and tasting likewise, and 
smelling, so to speak, with no sensible organs of perception, and laying hold on the Logos by faith, so that 
a healing effluence from it comes upon them, saw in this manner what they record as having seen, and 
heard what they say they heard, and were affected in a similar manner to what they describe when eating 
the roll of a book that was given them. And so also Isaac smelled the savour of his son’s divine garments, 
and added to the spiritual blessing these words: “See, the savour of my son is as the savour of a full field 
which the Lord blessed.” And similarly to this, and more as a matter to be understood by the mind than to 
be perceived by the senses, Jesus touched the leper, to cleanse him, as I think, in a twofold sense,—freeing 
him not only, as the multitude heard, from the visible leprosy by visible contact, but also from that other 
leprosy, by His truly divine touch. It is in this way, accordingly, that John testifies when he says, “I beheld 
the Spirit descending from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon Him. And I knew Him not; but He that 
sent me to baptize with water, the same said to me, Upon whom you will see the Spirit descending, and 
abiding on Him, the same is He that baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. And I saw, and bear witness, that this 
is the Son of God.” Now it was to Jesus that the heavens were opened; and on that occasion no one except 
John is recorded to have seen them opened. But with respect to this opening of the heavens, the Saviour, 
foretelling to His disciples that it would happen, and that they would see it, says, “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Ye shall see the heavens opened, and the angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of 
man.” And so Paul was carried away into the third heaven, having previously seen it opened, since he was 
a disciple of Jesus. It does not, however, belong to our present object to explain why Paul says, “Whether 
in the body, I know not; or whether out of the body, I know not: God knoweth.” But I shall add to my 
argument even those very points which Celsus imagines, viz., that Jesus Himself related the account of the 
opening of the heavens, and the descent of the Holy Spirit upon Him at the Jordan in the form of a dove, 
although the Scripture does not assert that He said that He saw it. For this great man did not perceive 
that it was not in keeping with Him who commanded His disciples on the occasion of the vision on the 
mount, “Tell what ye have seen to no man, until the Son of man be risen from the dead,” to have related to 
His disciples what was seen and heard by John at the Jordan. For it may be observed as a trait of the 
character of Jesus, that He on all occasions avoided unnecessary talk about Himself; and on that account 
said, “If I speak of Myself, My witness is not true.” And since He avoided unnecessary talk about Himself, 
and preferred to show by acts rather than words that He was the Christ, the Jews for that reason said to 
Him, “If Thou art the Christ, tell us plainly.” And as it is a Jew who, in the work of Celsus, uses the 
language to Jesus regarding the appearance of the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove, “This is your own 
testimony, unsupported save by one of those who were sharers of your punishment, whom you adduce,” it 
is necessary for us to show him that such a statement is not appropriately placed in the mouth of a Jew. 
For the Jews do not connect John with Jesus, nor the punishment of John with that of Christ. And by this 
instance, this man who boasts of universal knowledge is convicted of not knowing what words he ought to 
ascribe to a Jew engaged in a disputation with Jesus. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


After this he wilfully sets aside, I know not why, the strongest evidence in confirmation of the claims of 
Jesus, viz., that His coming was predicted by the Jewish prophets—Moses, and those who succeeded as 
well as preceded that legislator—from inability, as I think, to meet the argument that neither the Jews nor 
any other heretical sect refuse to believe that Christ was the subject of prophecy. But perhaps he was 


unacquainted with the prophecies relating to Christ. For no one who was acquainted with the statements 
of the Christians, that many prophets foretold the advent of the Saviour, would have ascribed to a Jew 
sentiments which it would have better befitted a Samaritan or a Sadducee to utter; nor would the Jew in 
the dialogue have expressed himself in language like the following: “But my prophet once declared in 
Jerusalem, that the Son of God will come as the Judge of the righteous and the Punisher of the wicked.” 
Now it is not one of the prophets merely who predicted the advent of Christ. But although the Samaritans 
and Sadducees, who receive the books of Moses alone, would say that there were contained in them 
predictions regarding Christ, yet certainly not in Jerusalem, which is not even mentioned in the times of 
Moses, was the prophecy uttered. It were indeed to be desired, that all the accusers of Christianity were 
equally ignorant with Celsus, not only of the facts, but of the bare letter of Scripture, and would so direct 
their assaults against it, that their arguments might not have the least available influence in shaking, I do 
not say the faith, but the little faith of unstable and temporary believers. A Jew, however, would not admit 
that any prophet used the expression, “The Son of God’ will come;” for the term which they employ is, 
“The Christ of God’ will come.” And many a time indeed do they directly interrogate us about the “Son of 
God,” saying that no such being exists, or was made the subject of prophecy. We do not of course assert 
that the “Son of God” is not the subject of prophecy; but we assert that he most inappropriately attributes 
to the Jewish disputant, who would not allow that He was, such language as, “My prophet once declared 
in Jerusalem that the Son of God’ will come.” 


CHAPTER L 


In the next place, as if the only event predicted were this, that He was to be “the Judge of the righteous 
and the Punisher of the wicked,” and as if neither the place of His birth, nor the sufferings which He was 
to endure at the hands of the Jews, nor His resurrection, nor the wonderful works which He was to 
perform, had been made the subject of prophecy, he continues: “Why should it be you alone, rather than 
innumerable others, who existed after the prophecies were published, to whom these predictions are 
applicable?” And desiring, I know not how, to suggest to others the possibility of the notion that they 
themselves were the persons referred to by the prophets, he says that “some, carried away by 
enthusiasm, and others having gathered a multitude of followers, give out that the Son of God is come 
down from heaven.” Now we have not ascertained that such occurrences are admitted to have taken place 
among the Jews. We have to remark then, in the first place, that many of the prophets have uttered 
predictions in all kinds of ways regarding Christ; some by means of dark sayings, others in allegories or in 
some other manner, and some also in express words. And as in what follows he says, in the character of 
the Jew addressing the converts from his own nation, and repeating emphatically and malevolently, that 
“the prophecies referred to the events of his life may also suit other events as well,” we shall state a few 
of them out of a greater number; and with respect to these, any one who chooses may say what he thinks 
fitted to ensure a refutation of them, and which may turn away intelligent believers from the faith. 


CHAPTER LI 


Now the Scripture speaks, respecting the place of the Saviour’s birth—that the Ruler was to come forth 
from Bethlehem—in the following manner: “And thou Bethlehem, house of Ephrata, art not the least 
among the thousands of Judah: for out of thee shall He come forth unto Me who is to be Ruler in Israel; 
and His goings forth have been of old, from everlasting.” Now this prophecy could not suit any one of 
those who, as Celsus’ Jew says, were fanatics and mob-leaders, and who gave out that they had come from 
heaven, unless it were clearly shown that He had been born in Bethlehem, or, as another might say, had 
come forth from Bethlehem to be the leader of the people. With respect to the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem, 
if any one desires, after the prophecy of Micah and after the history recorded in the Gospels by the 
disciples of Jesus, to have additional evidence from other sources, let him know that, in conformity with 
the narrative in the Gospel regarding His birth, there is shown at Bethlehem the cave where He was born, 
and the manger in the cave where He was wrapped in swaddling-clothes. And this sight is greatly talked 
of in surrounding places, even among the enemies of the faith, it being said that in this cave was born that 
Jesus who is worshipped and reverenced by the Christians. Moreover, I am of opinion that, before the 
advent of Christ, the chief priests and scribes of the people, on account of the distinctness and clearness 
of this prophecy, taught that in Bethlehem the Christ was to be born. And this opinion had prevailed also 
extensively among the Jews; for which reason it is related that Herod, on inquiring at the chief priests and 
scribes of the people, heard from them that the Christ was to be born in Bethlehem of Judea, “whence 
David was.” It is stated also in the Gospel according to John, that the Jews declared that the Christ was to 
be born in Bethlehem, “whence David was.” But after our Lord’s coming, those who busied themselves 
with overthrowing the belief that the place of His birth had been the subject of prophecy from the 
beginning, withheld such teaching from the people; acting in a similar manner to those individuals who 
won over those soldiers of the guard stationed around the tomb who had seen Him arise from the dead, 
and who instructed these eye-witnesses to report as follows: “Say that His disciples, while we slept, came 
and stole Him away. And if this come to the governor’s ears, we shall persuade him, and secure you.” 


CHAPTER LII 


Strife and prejudice are powerful instruments in leading men to disregard even those things which are 


abundantly clear; so that they who have somehow become familiar with certain opinions, which have 
deeply imbued their minds, and stamped them with a certain character, will not give them up. For a man 
will abandon his habits in respect to other things, although it may be difficult for him to tear himself from 
them, more easily than he will surrender his opinions. Nay, even the former are not easily put aside by 
those who have become accustomed to them; and so neither houses, nor cities, nor villages, nor intimate 
acquaintances, are willingly forsaken when we are prejudiced in their favour. This, therefore, was a 
reason why many of the Jews at that time disregarded the clear testimony of the prophecies, and miracles 
which Jesus wrought, and of the sufferings which He is related to have endured. And that human nature is 
thus affected, will be manifest to those who observe that those who have once been prejudiced in favour 
of the most contemptible and paltry traditions of their ancestors and fellow-citizens, with difficulty lay 
them aside. For example, no one could easily persuade an Egyptian to despise what he had learned from 
his fathers, so as no longer to consider this or that irrational animal as a god, or not to guard against 
eating, even under the penalty of death, of the flesh of such an animal. Now, if in carrying our examination 
of this subject to a considerable length, we have enumerated the points respecting Bethlehem, and the 
prophecy regarding it, we consider that we were obliged to do this, by way of defence against those who 
would assert that if the prophecies current among the Jews regarding Jesus were so clear as we represent 
them, why did they not at His coming give in their adhesion to His doctrine, and betake themselves to the 
better life pointed out by Him? Let no one, however, bring such a reproach against believers, since he may 
see that reasons of no light weight are assigned by those who have learned to state them, for their faith in 
Jesus. 


CHAPTER LIII 


And if we should ask for a second prophecy, which may appear to us to have a clear reference to Jesus, we 
would quote that which was written by Moses very many years before the advent of Christ, when he 
makes Jacob, on his departure from this life, to have uttered predictions regarding each of his sons, and to 
have said of Judah along with the others: “The ruler will not fail from Judah, and the governor from his 
loins, until that which is reserved for him come.” Now, any one meeting with this prophecy, which is in 
reality much older than Moses, so that one who was not a believer might suspect that it was not written 
by him, would be surprised that Moses should be able to predict that the princes of the Jews, seeing there 
are among them twelve tribes, should be born of the tribe of Judah, and should be the rulers of the people; 
for which reason also the whole nation are called Jews, deriving their name from the ruling tribe. And, in 
the second place, one who candidly considers the prophecy, would be surprised how, after declaring that 
the rulers and governors of the people were to proceed from the tribe of Judah, he should determine also 
the limit of their rule, saying that “the ruler should not fail from Judah, nor the governor from his loins, 
until there should come that which was reserved for him, and that He is the expectation of the Gentiles.” 
For He came for whom these things were reserved, viz., the Christ of God, the ruler of the promises of 
God. And manifestly He is the only one among those who preceded, and, I might make bold to say, among 
those also who followed Him, who was the expectation of the Gentiles; for converts from among all the 
Gentile nations have believed on God through Him, and that in conformity with the prediction of Isaiah, 
that in His name the Gentiles had hoped: “In Thy name shall the Gentiles hope.” And this man said also to 
those who are in prison, as every man is a captive to the chains of his sins, “Come forth;” and to the 
ignorant, “Come into the light:” these things also having been thus foretold: “I have given Thee for a 
covenant of the people, to establish the earth, to cause to inherit the desolate heritage; saying to the 
prisoners, Go forth; and to them that are in darkness, Show yourselves.” And we may see at the appearing 
of this man, by means of those who everywhere throughout the world have reposed a simple faith in Him, 
the fulfilment of this prediction: “They shall feed in the ways, and their pastures shall be in all the beaten 
tracks.” 


CHAPTER LIV 


And since Celsus, although professing to know all about the Gospel, reproaches the Saviour because of 
His sufferings, saying that He received no assistance from the Father, or was unable to aid Himself; we 
have to state that His sufferings were the subject of prophecy, along with the cause of them; because it 
was for the benefit of mankind that He should die on their account, and should suffer stripes because of 
His condemnation. It was predicted, moreover, that some from among the Gentiles would come to the 
knowledge of Him (among whom the prophets are not included); and it had been declared that He would 
be seen in a form which is deemed dishonourable among men. The words of prophecy run thus: “Lo, my 
Servant shall have understanding, and shall be exalted and glorified, and raised exceedingly high. In like 
manner, many shall be astonished at Thee; so Thy form shall be in no reputation among men, and Thy 
glory among the sons of men. Lo, many nations shall marvel because of Him; and kings shall close their 
mouths: because they, to whom no message about Him was sent, shall see Him; and they who have not 
heard of Him, shall have knowledge of Him.” “Lord, who hath believed our report? and to whom was the 
arm of the Lord revealed? We have reported, as a child before Him, as a root in a thirsty ground. He has 
no form nor glory; and we beheld Him, and He had not any form nor beauty: but His appearance was 
without honour, and deficient more than that of all men. He was a man under suffering, and who knew 
how to bear sickness: because His countenance was averted, He was treated with disrespect, and was 
made of no account. This man bears our sins, and suffers pain on our behalf; and we regarded Him as in 


trouble, and in suffering, and as ill-treated. But He was wounded for our sins, and bruised for our 
iniquities. The chastisement of our peace was upon Him; by His stripes we were healed. We all, like sheep, 
wandered from the way. A man wandered in his way, and the Lord delivered Him on account of our sins; 
and He, because of His evil treatment, opens not His mouth. As a sheep was He led to slaughter; and asa 
lamb before her shearer is dumb, so He opens not His mouth. In His humiliation His judgment was taken 
away. And who shall describe His generation? because His life is taken away from the earth; because of 
the iniquities of My people was He led unto death.” 


CHAPTER LV 


Now I remember that, on one occasion, at a disputation held with certain Jews, who were reckoned wise 
men, I quoted these prophecies; to which my Jewish opponent replied, that these predictions bore 
reference to the whole people, regarded as one individual, and as being in a state of dispersion and 
suffering, in order that many proselytes might be gained, on account of the dispersion of the Jews among 
numerous heathen nations. And in this way he explained the words, “Thy form shall be of no reputation 
among men;” and then, “They to whom no message was sent respecting him shall see;” and the 
expression, “A man under suffering.” Many arguments were employed on that occasion during the 
discussion to prove that these predictions regarding one particular person were not rightly applied by 
them to the whole nation. And I asked to what character the expression would be appropriate, “This man 
bears our sins, and suffers pain on our behalf;” and this, “But He was wounded for our sins, and bruised 
for our iniquities;” and to whom the expression properly belonged, “By His stripes were we healed.” For it 
is manifest that it is they who had been sinners, and had been healed by the Saviour’s sufferings (whether 
belonging to the Jewish nation or converts from the Gentiles), who use such language in the writings of 
the prophet who foresaw these events, and who, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, applied these 
words to a person. But we seemed to press them hardest with the expression, “Because of the iniquities of 
My people was He led away unto death.” For if the people, according to them, are the subject of the 
prophecy, how is the man said to be led away to death because of the iniquities of the people of God, 
unless he be a different person from that people of God? And who is this person save Jesus Christ, by 
whose stripes they who believe on Him are healed, when “He had spoiled the principalities and powers 
(that were over us), and had made a show of them openly on His cross?” At another time we may explain 
the several parts of the prophecy, leaving none of them unexamined. But these matters have been treated 
at greater length, necessarily as I think, on account of the language of the Jew, as quoted in the work of 
Celsus. 


CHAPTER LVI 


Now it escaped the notice of Celsus, and of the Jew whom he has introduced, and of all who are not 
believers in Jesus, that the prophecies speak of two advents of Christ: the former characterized by human 
suffering and humility, in order that Christ, being with men, might make known the way that leads to God, 
and might leave no man in this life a ground of excuse, in saying that he knew not of the judgment to 
come; and the latter, distinguished only by glory and divinity, having no element of human infirmity 
intermingled with its divine greatness. To quote the prophecies at length would be tedious; and I deem it 
sufficient for the present to quote a part of the forty-fifth Psalm, which has this inscription, in addition to 
others, “A Psalm for the Beloved,” where God is evidently addressed in these words: “Grace is poured into 
Thy lips: therefore God will bless Thee for ever and ever. Gird Thy sword on Thy thigh, O mighty One, with 
Thy beauty and Thy majesty. And stretch forth, and ride prosperously, and reign, because of Thy truth, and 
meekness, and righteousness; and Thy right hand shall lead Thee marvellously. Thine arrows are pointed, 
O mighty One; the people will fall under Thee in the heart of the enemies of the King.” But attend 
carefully to what follows, where He is called God: “For Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever: a sceptre 
of righteousness is the sceptre of Thy kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated iniquity: 
therefore God, even Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows.” And observe 
that the prophet, speaking familiarly to God, whose “throne is for ever and ever,” and “a sceptre of 
righteousness the sceptre of His kingdom,” says that this God has been anointed by a God who was His 
God, and anointed, because more than His fellows He had loved righteousness and hated iniquity. And I 
remember that I pressed the Jew, who was deemed a learned man, very hard with this passage; and he, 
being perplexed about it, gave such an answer as was in keeping with his Judaistic views, saying that the 
words, “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever: a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of Thy 
kingdom,” are spoken of the God of all things; and these, “Thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity, therefore Thy God hath anointed Thee,” etc., refer to the Messiah. 


CHAPTER LVII 


The Jew, moreover, in the treatise, addresses the Saviour thus: “If you say that every man, born according 
to the decree of Divine Providence, is a son of God, in what respect should you differ from another?” In 
reply to whom we say, that every man who, as Paul expresses it, is no longer under fear, as a 
schoolmaster, but who chooses good for its own sake, is “a son of God;” but this man is distinguished far 
and wide above every man who is called, on account of his virtues, a son of God, seeing He is, as it were, a 
kind of source and beginning of all such. The words of Paul are as follow: “For ye have not received the 


spirit of bondage again to fear; but ye have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” 
But, according to the Jew of Celsus, “countless individuals will convict Jesus of falsehood, alleging that 
those predictions which were spoken of him were intended of them.” We are not aware, indeed, whether 
Celsus knew of any who, after coming into this world, and having desired to act as Jesus did, declared 
themselves to be also the “sons of God,” or the “power” of God. But since it is in the spirit of truth that we 
examine each passage, we shall mention that there was a certain Theudas among the Jews before the 
birth of Christ, who gave himself out as some great one, after whose death his deluded followers were 
completely dispersed. And after him, in the days of the census, when Jesus appears to have been born, 
one Judas, a Galilean, gathered around him many of the Jewish people, saying he was a wise man, and a 
teacher of certain new doctrines. And when he also had paid the penalty of his rebellion, his doctrine was 
overturned, having taken hold of very few persons indeed, and these of the very humblest condition. And 
after the times of Jesus, Dositheus the Samaritan also wished to persuade the Samaritans that he was the 
Christ predicted by Moses; and he appears to have gained over some to his views. But it is not absurd, in 
quoting the extremely wise observation of that Gamaliel named in the book of Acts, to show how those 
persons above mentioned were strangers to the promise, being neither “sons of God” nor “powers” of 
God, whereas Christ Jesus was truly the Son of God. Now Gamaliel, in the passage referred to, said: “If 
this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to nought” (as also did the designs of those men already 
mentioned after their death); “but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow this doctrine, lest haply ye be found 
even to fight against God.” There was also Simon the Samaritan magician, who wished to draw away 
certain by his magical arts. And on that occasion he was successful; but now-a-days it is impossible to 
find, I suppose, thirty of his followers in the entire world, and probably I have even overstated the 
number. There are exceedingly few in Palestine; while in the rest of the world, through which he desired 
to spread the glory of his name, you find it nowhere mentioned. And where it is found, it is found quoted 
from the Acts of the Apostles; so that it is to Christians that he owes this mention of himself, the 
unmistakeable result having proved that Simon was in no respect divine. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


After these matters this Jew of Celsus, instead of the Magi mentioned in the Gospel, says that “Chaldeans 
are spoken of by Jesus as having been induced to come to him at his birth, and to worship him while yet 
an infant as a God, and to have made this known to Herod the tetrarch; and that the latter sent and slew 
all the infants that had been born about the same time, thinking that in this way he would ensure his 
death among the others; and that he was led to do this through fear that, if Jesus lived to a sufficient age, 
he would obtain the throne.” See now in this instance the blunder of one who cannot distinguish between 
Magi and Chaldeans, nor perceive that what they profess is different, and so has falsified the Gospel 
narrative. I know not, moreover, why he has passed by in silence the cause which led the Magi to come, 
and why he has not stated, according to the scriptural account, that it was a star seen by them in the east. 
Let us see now what answer we have to make to these statements. The star that was seen in the east we 
consider to have been a new star, unlike any of the other well-known planetary bodies, either those in the 
firmament above or those among the lower orbs, but partaking of the nature of those celestial bodies 
which appear at times, such as comets, or those meteors which resemble beams of wood, or beards, or 
wine jars, or any of those other names by which the Greeks are accustomed to describe their varying 
appearances. And we establish our position in the following manner. 


CHAPTER LIX 


It has been observed that, on the occurrence of great events, and of mighty changes in terrestrial things, 
such stars are wont to appear, indicating either the removal of dynasties or the breaking out of wars, or 
the happening of such circumstances as may cause commotions upon the earth. But we have read in the 
Treatise on Comets by Chaeremon the Stoic, that on some occasions also, when good was to happen, 
comets made their appearance; and he gives an account of such instances. If, then, at the commencement 
of new dynasties, or on the occasion of other important events, there arises a comet so called, or any 
similar celestial body, why should it be matter of wonder that at the birth of Him who was to introduce a 
new doctrine to the human race, and to make known His teaching not only to Jews, but also to Greeks, 
and to many of the barbarous nations besides, a star should have arisen? Now I would say, that with 
respect to comets there is no prophecy in circulation to the effect that such and such a comet was to arise 
in connection with a particular kingdom or a particular time; but with respect to the appearance of a star 
at the birth of Jesus there is a prophecy of Balaam recorded by Moses to this effect: “There shall arise a 
star out of Jacob, and a man shall rise up out of Israel.” And now, if it shall be deemed necessary to 
examine the narrative about the Magi, and the appearance of the star at the birth of Jesus, the following is 
what we have to say, partly in answer to the Greeks, and partly to the Jews. 


CHAPTER LX 


To the Greeks, then, I have to say that the Magi, being on familiar terms with evil spirits, and invoking 
them for such purposes as their knowledge and wishes extend to, bring about such results only as do not 
appear to exceed the superhuman power and strength of the evil spirits, and of the spells which invoke 
them, to accomplish; but should some greater manifestation of divinity be made, then the powers of the 


evil spirits are overthrown, being unable to resist the light of divinity. It is probable, therefore, that since 
at the birth of Jesus “a multitude of the heavenly host,” as Luke records, and as I believe, “praised God, 
saying, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will towards men,” the evil spirits on that 
account became feeble, and lost their strength, the falsity of their sorcery being manifested, and their 
power being broken; this overthrow being brought about not only by the angels having visited the 
terrestrial regions on account of the birth of Jesus, but also by the power of Jesus Himself, and His innate 
divinity. The Magi, accordingly, wishing to produce the customary results, which formerly they used to 
perform by means of certain spells and sorceries, sought to know the reason of their failure, conjecturing 
the cause to be a great one; and beholding a divine sign in the heaven, they desired to learn its 
signification. I am therefore of opinion that, possessing as they did the prophecies of Balaam, which 
Moses also records, inasmuch as Balaam was celebrated for such predictions, and finding among them the 
prophecy about the star, and the words, “I shall show him to him, but not now; I deem him happy, 
although he will not be near,” they conjectured that the man whose appearance had been foretold along 
with that of the star, had actually come into the world; and having predetermined that he was superior in 
power to all demons, and to all common appearances and powers, they resolved to offer him homage. 
They came, accordingly, to Judea, persuaded that some king had been born; but not knowing over what 
kingdom he was to reign, and being ignorant also of the place of his birth, bringing gifts, which they 
offered to him as one whose nature partook, if I may so speak, both of God and of a mortal man,—gold, 
viz., as to a king; myrrh, as to one who was mortal; and incense, as to a God; and they brought these 
offerings after they had learned the place of His birth. But since He was a God, the Saviour of the human 
race, raised far above all those angels which minister to men, an angel rewarded the piety of the Magi for 
their worship of Him, by making known to them that they were not to go back to Herod, but to return to 
their own homes by another way. 


CHAPTER LXI 


That Herod conspired against the Child (although the Jew of Celsus does not believe that this really 
happened), is not to be wondered at. For wickedness is in a certain sense blind, and would desire to 
defeat fate, as if it were stronger than it. And this being Herod’s condition, he both believed that a king of 
the Jews had been born, and yet cherished a purpose contradictory of such a belief; not seeing that the 
Child is assuredly either a king and will come to the throne, or that he is not to be a king, and that his 
death, therefore, will be to no purpose. He desired accordingly to kill Him, his mind being agitated by 
contending passions on account of his wickedness, and being instigated by the blind and wicked devil who 
from the very beginning plotted against the Saviour, imagining that He was and would become some 
mighty one. An angel, however, perceiving the course of events, intimated to Joseph, although Celsus may 
not believe it, that he was to withdraw with the Child and His mother into Egypt, while Herod slew all the 
infants that were in Bethlehem and the surrounding borders, in the hope that he would thus destroy Him 
also who had been born King of the Jews. For he saw not the sleepless guardian power that is around 
those who deserve to be protected and preserved for the salvation of men, of whom Jesus is the first, 
superior to all others in honour and excellence, who was to be a King indeed, but not in the sense that 
Herod supposed, but in that in which it became God to bestow a kingdom,—for the benefit, viz., of those 
who were to be under His sway, who was to confer no ordinary and unimportant blessings, so to speak, 
upon His subjects, but who was to train them and to subject them to laws that were truly from God. And 
Jesus, knowing this well, and denying that He was a king in the sense that the multitude expected, but 
declaring the superiority of His kingdom, says: “If My kingdom were of this world, then would My 
servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is My kingdom not of this world.” Now, 
if Celsus had seen this, he would not have said: “But if, then, this was done in order that you might not 
reign in his stead when you had grown to man’s estate; why, after you did reach that estate, do you not 
become a king, instead of you, the Son of God, wandering about in so mean a condition, hiding yourself 
through fear, and leading a miserable life up and down?” Now, it is not dishonourable to avoid exposing 
one’s self to dangers, but to guard carefully against them, when this is done, not through fear of death, 
but from a desire to benefit others by remaining in life, until the proper time come for one who has 
assumed human nature to die a death that will be useful to mankind. And this is plain to him who reflects 
that Jesus died for the sake of men,—a point of which we have spoken to the best of our ability in the 
preceding pages. 


CHAPTER LXII 


And after such statements, showing his ignorance even of the number of the apostles, he proceeds thus: 
“Jesus having gathered around him ten or eleven persons of notorious character, the very wickedest of 
tax-gatherers and sailors, fled in company with them from place to place, and obtained his living in a 
shameful and importunate manner.” Let us to the best of our power see what truth there is in such a 
statement. It is manifest to us all who possess the Gospel narratives, which Celsus does not appear even 
to have read, that Jesus selected twelve apostles, and that of these Matthew alone was a tax-gatherer; that 
when he calls them indiscriminately sailors, he probably means James and John, because they left their 
ship and their father Zebedee, and followed Jesus; for Peter and his brother Andrew, who employed a net 
to gain their necessary subsistence, must be classed not as sailors, but as the Scripture describes them, as 
fishermen. The Lebes also, who was a follower of Jesus, may have been a tax-gatherer; but he was not of 


the number of the apostles, except according to a statement in one of the copies of Mark’s Gospel. And we 
have not ascertained the employments of the remaining disciples, by which they earned their livelihood 
before becoming disciples of Jesus. I assert, therefore, in answer to such statements as the above, that it 
is clear to all who are able to institute an intelligent and candid examination into the history of the 
apostles of Jesus, that it was by help of a divine power that these men taught Christianity, and succeeded 
in leading others to embrace the word of God. For it was not any power of speaking, or any orderly 
arrangement of their message, according to the arts of Grecian dialectics or rhetoric, which was in them 
the effective cause of converting their hearers. Nay, I am of opinion that if Jesus had selected some 
individuals who were wise according to the apprehension of the multitude, and who were fitted both to 
think and speak so as to please them, and had used such as the ministers of His doctrine, He would most 
justly have been suspected of employing artifices, like those philosophers who are the leaders of certain 
sects, and consequently the promise respecting the divinity of His doctrine would not have manifested 
itself; for had the doctrine and the preaching consisted in the persuasive utterance and arrangement of 
words, then faith also, like that of the philosophers of the world in their opinions, would have been 
through the wisdom of men, and not through the power of God. Now, who is there on seeing fishermen 
and tax-gatherers, who had not acquired even the merest elements of learning (as the Gospel relates of 
them, and in respect to which Celsus believes that they speak the truth, inasmuch as it is their own 
ignorance which they record), discoursing boldly not only among the Jews of faith in Jesus, but also 
preaching Him with success among other nations, would not inquire whence they derived this power of 
persuasion, as theirs was certainly not the common method followed by the multitude? And who would not 
say that the promise, “Follow Me, and I will make you fishers of men,” had been accomplished by Jesus in 
the history of His apostles by a sort of divine power? And to this also, Paul, referring in terms of 
commendation, as we have stated a little above, says: “And my speech and my preaching was not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power; that your faith should 
not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” For, according to the predictions in the 
prophets, foretelling the preaching of the Gospel, “the Lord gave the word in great power to them who 
preached it, even the King of the powers of the Beloved,” in order that the prophecy might be fulfilled 
which said, “His words shall run very swiftly.” And we see that “the voice of the apostles of Jesus has gone 
forth into all the earth, and their words to the end of the world.” On this account are they who hear the 
word powerfully proclaimed filled with power, which they manifest both by their dispositions and their 
lives, and by struggling even to death on behalf of the truth; while some are altogether empty, although 
they profess to believe in God through Jesus, inasmuch as, not possessing any divine power, they have the 
appearance only of being converted to the word of God. And although I have previously mentioned a 
Gospel declaration uttered by the Saviour, I shall nevertheless quote it again, as appropriate to the 
present occasion, as it confirms both the divine manifestation of our Saviour’s foreknowledge regarding 
the preaching of His Gospel, and the power of His word, which without the aid of teachers gains the 
mastery over those who yield their assent to persuasion accompanied with divine power; and the words of 
Jesus referred to are, “The harvest is plenteous, but the labourers are few; pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the harvest, that He will send forth labourers into His harvest.” 


CHAPTER LXIII 


And since Celsus has termed the apostles of Jesus men of infamous notoriety, saying that they were tax- 
gatherers and sailors of the vilest character, we have to remark, with respect to this charge, that he 
seems, in order to bring an accusation against Christianity, to believe the Gospel accounts only where he 
pleases, and to express his disbelief of them, in order that he may not be forced to admit the 
manifestations of Divinity related in these same books; whereas one who sees the spirit of truth by which 
the writers are influenced, ought, from their narration of things of inferior importance, to believe also the 
account of divine things. Now in the general Epistle of Barnabas, from which perhaps Celsus took the 
statement that the apostles were notoriously wicked men, it is recorded that “Jesus selected His own 
apostles, as persons who were more guilty of sin than all other evildoers.” And in the Gospel according to 
Luke, Peter says to Jesus, “Depart from me, O Lord, for I am a sinful man.” Moreover, Paul, who himself 
also at a later time became an apostle of Jesus, says in his Epistle to Timothy, “This is a faithful saying, 
that Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners, of whom I am the chief.” And I do not know how 
Celsus should have forgotten or not have thought of saying something about Paul, the founder, after Jesus, 
of the Churches that are in Christ. He saw, probably, that anything he might say about that apostle would 
require to be explained, in consistency with the fact that, after being a persecutor of the Church of God, 
and a bitter opponent of believers, who went so far even as to deliver over the disciples of Jesus to death, 
so great a change afterwards passed over him, that he preached the Gospel of Jesus from Jerusalem round 
about to Illyricum, and was ambitious to carry the glad tidings where he needed not to build upon another 
man’s foundation, but to places where the Gospel of God in Christ had not been proclaimed at all. What 
absurdity, therefore, is there, if Jesus, desiring to manifest to the human race the power which He 
possesses to heal souls, should have selected notorious and wicked men, and should have raised them to 
such a degree of moral excellence, that they became a pattern of the purest virtue to all who were 
converted by their instrumentality to the Gospel of Christ? 


CHAPTER LXIV 


But if we were to reproach those who have been converted with their former lives, then we would have 
occasion to accuse Phaedo also, even after he became a philosopher; since, as the history relates, he was 
drawn away by Socrates from a house of bad fame to the pursuits of philosophy. Nay, even the licentious 
life of Polemo, the successor of Xenocrates, will be a subject of reproach to philosophy; whereas even in 
these instances we ought to regard it as a ground of praise, that reasoning was enabled, by the persuasive 
power of these men, to convert from the practice of such vices those who had been formerly entangled by 
them. Now among the Greeks there was only one Phaedo, I know not if there were a second, and one 
Polemo, who betook themselves to philosophy, after a licentious and most wicked life; while with Jesus 
there were not only at the time we speak of, the twelve disciples, but many more at all times, who, 
becoming a band of temperate men, speak in the following terms of their former lives: “For we ourselves 
also were sometimes foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, living in malice 
and envy, hateful, and hating one another. But after that the kindness and love of God our Saviour towards 
man appeared, by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which He shed upon us 
richly,” we became such as we are. For “God sent forth His Word and healed them, and delivered them 
from their destructions,” as the prophet taught in the book of Psalms. And in addition to what has been 
already said, I would add the following: that Chrysippus, in his treatise on the Cure of the Passions, in his 
endeavours to restrain the passions of the human soul, not pretending to determine what opinions are the 
true ones, says that according to the principles of the different sects are those to be cured who have been 
brought under the dominion of the passions, and continues: “And if pleasure be an end, then by it must the 
passions be healed; and if there be three kinds of chief blessings, still, according to this doctrine, it is in 
the same way that those are to be freed from their passions who are under their dominion;” whereas the 
assailants of Christianity do not see in how many persons the passions have been brought under restraint, 
and the flood of wickedness checked, and savage manners softened, by means of the Gospel. So that it 
well became those who are ever boasting of their zeal for the public good, to make a public 
acknowledgement of their thanks to that doctrine which by a new method led men to abandon many vices, 
and to bear their testimony at least to it, that even though not the truth, it has at all events been 
productive of benefit to the human race. 


CHAPTER LXV 


And since Jesus, in teaching His disciples not to be guilty of rashness, gave them the precept, “If they 
persecute you in this city, flee ye into another; and if they persecute you in the other, flee again into a 
third,” to which teaching He added the example of a consistent life, acting so as not to expose Himself to 
danger rashly, or unseasonably, or without good grounds; from this Celsus takes occasion to bring a 
malicious and slanderous accusation,—the Jew whom he brings forward saying to Jesus, “In company with 
your disciples you go and hide yourself in different places.” Now similar to what has thus been made the 
ground of a slanderous charge against Jesus and His disciples, do we say was the conduct recorded of 
Aristotle. This philosopher, seeing that a court was about to be summoned to try him, on the ground of his 
being guilty of impiety on account of certain of his philosophical tenets which the Athenians regarded as 
impious, withdrew from Athens, and fixed his school in Chalcis, defending his course of procedure to his 
friends by saying, “Let us depart from Athens, that we may not give the Athenians a handle for incurring 
guilt a second time, as formerly in the case of Socrates, and so prevent them from committing a second 
act of impiety against philosophy.” He further says, “that Jesus went about with His disciples, and 
obtained His livelihood in a disgraceful and importunate manner.” Let him show wherein lay the 
disgraceful and importunate element in their manner of subsistence. For it is related in the Gospels, that 
there were certain women who had been healed of their diseases, among whom also was Susanna, who 
from their own possessions afforded the disciples the means of support. And who is there among 
philosophers, that, when devoting himself to the service of his acquaintances, is not in the habit of 
receiving from them what is needful for his wants? Or is it only in them that such acts are proper and 
becoming; but when the disciples of Jesus do the same, they are accused by Celsus of obtaining their 
livelihood by disgraceful importunity? 


CHAPTER LXVI 


And in addition to the above, this Jew of Celsus afterwards addresses Jesus: “What need, moreover, was 
there that you, while still an infant, should be conveyed into Egypt? Was it to escape being murdered? But 
then it was not likely that a God should be afraid of death; and yet an angel came down from heaven, 
commanding you and your friends to flee, lest ye should be captured and put to death! And was not the 
great God, who had already sent two angels on your account, able to keep you, His only Son, there in 
safety?” From these words Celsus seems to think that there was no element of divinity in the human body 
and soul of Jesus, but that His body was not even such as is described in the fables of Homer; and with a 
taunt also at the blood of Jesus which was shed upon the cross, he adds that it was not 


“Tchor, such as flows in the veins of the blessed gods.” 


We now, believing Jesus Himself, when He says respecting His divinity, “I am the way, and the truth, and 
the life,” and employs other terms of similar import; and when He says respecting His being clothed with 
a human body, “And now ye seek to kill Me, a man that hath told you the truth,” conclude that He was a 


kind of compound being. And so it became Him who was making provision for His sojourning in the world 
as a human being, not to expose Himself unseasonably to the danger of death. And in like manner it was 
necessary that He should be taken away by His parents, acting under the instructions of an angel from 
heaven, who communicated to them the divine will, saying on the first occasion, “Joseph, thou son of 
David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife; for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost;” 
and on the second, “Arise, and take the young Child, and His mother, and flee into Egypt; and be thou 
there until I bring thee word: for Herod will seek the young Child to destroy Him.” Now, what is recorded 
in these words appears to me to be not at all marvellous. For in either passage of Scripture it is stated 
that it was in a dream that the angel spoke these words; and that in a dream certain persons may have 
certain things pointed out to them to do, is an event of frequent occurrence to many individuals,—the 
impression on the mind being produced either by an angel or by some other thing. Where, then, is the 
absurdity in believing that He who had once become incarnate, should be led also by human guidance to 
keep out of the way of dangers? Not indeed from any impossibility that it should be otherwise, but from 
the moral fitness that ways and means should be made use of to ensure the safety of Jesus. And it was 
certainly better that the Child Jesus should escape the snare of Herod, and should reside with His parents 
in Egypt until the death of the conspirator, than that Divine Providence should hinder the free-will of 
Herod in his wish to put the Child to death, or that the fabled poetic helmet of Hades should have been 
employed, or anything of a similar kind done with respect to Jesus, or that they who came to destroy Him 
should have been smitten with blindness like the people of Sodom. For the sending of help to Him in a 
very miraculous and unnecessarily public manner, would not have been of any service to Him who wished 
to show that as a man, to whom witness was borne by God, He possessed within that form which was seen 
by the eyes of men some higher element of divinity,—that which was properly the Son of God—God the 
Word—the power of God, and the wisdom of God—He who is called the Christ. But this is not a suitable 
occasion for discussing the composite nature of the incarnate Jesus; the investigation into such a subject 
being for believers, so to speak, a sort of private question. 


CHAPTER LXVII 


After the above, this Jew of Celsus, as if he were a Greek who loved learning, and were well instructed in 
Greek literature, continues: “The old mythological fables, which attributed a divine origin to Perseus, and 
Amphion, and AEacus, and Minos, were not believed by us. Nevertheless, that they might not appear 
unworthy of credit, they represented the deeds of these personages as great and wonderful, and truly 
beyond the power of man; but what hast thou done that is noble or wonderful either in deed or in word? 
Thou hast made no manifestation to us, although they challenged you in the temple to exhibit some 
unmistakeable sign that you were the Son of God.” In reply to which we have to say: Let the Greeks show 
to us, among those who have been enumerated, any one whose deeds have been marked by a utility and 
splendour extending to after generations, and which have been so great as to produce a belief in the 
fables which represented them as of divine descent. But these Greeks can show us nothing regarding 
those men of whom they speak, which is even inferior by a great degree to what Jesus did; unless they 
take us back to their fables and histories, wishing us to believe them without any reasonable grounds, and 
to discredit the Gospel accounts even after the clearest evidence. For we assert that the whole habitable 
world contains evidence of the works of Jesus, in the existence of those Churches of God which have been 
founded through Him by those who have been converted from the practice of innumerable sins. And the 
name of Jesus can still remove distractions from the minds of men, and expel demons, and also take away 
diseases; and produce a marvellous meekness of spirit and complete change of character, and a humanity, 
and goodness, and gentleness in those individuals who do not feign themselves to be Christians for the 
sake of subsistence or the supply of any mortal wants, but who have honestly accepted the doctrine 
concerning God and Christ, and the judgment to come. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 


But after this, Celsus, having a suspicion that the great works performed by Jesus, of which we have 
named a few out of a great number, would be brought forward to view, affects to grant that those 
statements may be true which are made regarding His cures, or His resurrection, or the feeding of a 
multitude with a few loaves, from which many fragments remained over, or those other stories which 
Celsus thinks the disciples have recorded as of a marvellous nature; and he adds: “Well, let us believe that 
these were actually wrought by you.” But then he immediately compares them to the tricks of jugglers, 
who profess to do more wonderful things, and to the feats performed by those who have been taught by 
Egyptians, who in the middle of the market-place, in return for a few obols, will impart the knowledge of 
their most venerated arts, and will expel demons from men, and dispel diseases, and invoke the souls of 
heroes, and exhibit expensive banquets, and tables, and dishes, and dainties having no real existence, and 
who will put in motion, as if alive, what are not really living animals, but which have only the appearance 
of life. And he asks, “Since, then, these persons can perform such feats, shall we of necessity conclude 
that they are sons of God,’ or must we admit that they are the proceedings of wicked men under the 
influence of an evil spirit?” You see that by these expressions he allows, as it were, the existence of magic. 
I do not know, however, if he is the same who wrote several books against it. But, as it helped his purpose, 
he compares the (miracles) related of Jesus to the results produced by magic. There would indeed be a 
resemblance between them, if Jesus, like the dealers in magical arts, had performed His works only for 


show; but now there is not a single juggler who, by means of his proceedings, invites his spectators to 
reform their manners, or trains those to the fear of God who are amazed at what they see, nor who tries to 
persuade them so to live as men who are to be justified by God. And jugglers do none of these things, 
because they have neither the power nor the will, nor any desire to busy themselves about the 
reformation of men, inasmuch as their own lives are full of the grossest and most notorious sins. But how 
should not He who, by the miracles which He did, induced those who beheld the excellent results to 
undertake the reformation of their characters, manifest Himself not only to His genuine disciples, but also 
to others, as a pattern of most virtuous life, in order that His disciples might devote themselves to the 
work of instructing men in the will of God, and that the others, after being more fully instructed by His 
word and character than by His miracles, as to how they were to direct their lives, might in all their 
conduct have a constant reference to the good pleasure of the universal God? And if such were the life of 
Jesus, how could any one with reason compare Him with the sect of impostors, and not, on the contrary, 
believe, according to the promise, that He was God, who appeared in human form to do good to our race? 


CHAPTER LXIX 


After this, Celsus, confusing together the Christian doctrine and the opinions of some heretical sect, and 
bringing them forward as charges that were applicable to all who believe in the divine word, says: “Such a 
body as yours could not have belonged to God.” Now, in answer to this, we have to say that Jesus, on 
entering into the world, assumed, as one born of a woman, a human body, and one which was capable of 
suffering a natural death. For which reason, in addition to others, we say that He was also a great 
wrestler; having, on account of His human body, been tempted in all respects like other men, but no 
longer as men, with sin as a consequence, but being altogether without sin. For it is distinctly clear to us 
that “He did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth; and as one who knew no sin,” God delivered 
Him up as pure for all who had sinned. Then Celsus says: “The body of god would not have been so 
generated as you, O Jesus, were.” He saw, besides, that if, as it is written, it had been born, His body 
somehow might be even more divine than that of the multitude, and in a certain sense a body of god. But 
he disbelieves the accounts of His conception by the Holy Ghost, and believes that He was begotten by 
one Panthera, who corrupted the Virgin, “because a god’s body would not have been so generated as you 
were.” But we have spoken of these matters at greater length in the preceding pages. 


CHAPTER LXx 


He asserts, moreover, that “the body of a god is not nourished with such food (as was that of Jesus),” since 
he is able to prove from the Gospel narratives both that He partook of food, and food of a particular kind. 
Well, be it so. Let him assert that He ate the passover with His disciples, when He not only used the 
words, “With desire have I desired to eat this passover with you,” but also actually partook of the same. 
And let him say also, that He experienced the sensation of thirst beside the well of Jacob, and drank of the 
water of the well. In what respect do these facts militate against what we have said respecting the nature 
of His body? Moreover, it appears indubitable that after His resurrection He ate a piece of fish; for, 
according to our view, He assumed a (true) body, as one born of a woman. “But,” objects Celsus, “the body 
of a god does not make use of such a voice as that of Jesus, nor employ such a method of persuasion as 
he.” These are, indeed, trifling and altogether contemptible objections. For our reply to him will be, that 
he who is believed among the Greeks to be a god, viz., the Pythian and Didymean Apollo, makes use of 
such a voice for his Pythian priestess at Delphi, and for his prophetess at Miletus; and yet neither the 
Pythian nor Didymean is charged by the Greeks with not being a god, nor any other Grecian deity whose 
worship is established in one place. And it was far better, surely, that a god should employ a voice which, 
on account of its being uttered with power, should produce an indescribable sort of persuasion in the 
minds of the hearers. 


CHAPTER LXXxI 


Continuing to pour abuse upon Jesus as one who, on account of his impiety and wicked opinions, was, so 
to speak, hated by God, he asserts that “these tenets of his were those of a wicked and God-hated 
sorcerer.” And yet, if the name and the thing be properly examined, it will be found an impossibility that 
man should be hated by God, seeing God loves all existing things, and “hateth nothing of what He has 
made,” for He created nothing in a spirit of hatred. And if certain expressions in the prophets convey such 
an impression, they are to be interpreted in accordance with the general principle by which Scripture 
employs such language with regard to God as if He were subject to human affections. But what reply need 
be made to him who, while professing to bring foreward credible statements, thinks himself bound to 
make use of calumnies and slanders against Jesus, as if He were a wicked sorcerer? Such is not the 
procedure of one who seeks to make good his case, but of one who is in an ignorant and unphilosophic 
state of mind, inasmuch as the proper course is to state the case, and candidly to investigate it; and, 
according to the best of his ability, to bring forward what occurs to him with regard to it. But as the Jew of 
Celsus has, with the above remarks, brought to a close his charges against Jesus, so we also shall here 
bring to a termination the contents of our first book in reply to him. And if God bestow the gift of that 
truth which destroys all falsehood, agreeably to the words of the prayer, “Cut them off in thy truth,” we 
shall begin, in what follows, the consideration of the second appearance of the Jew, in which he is 


represented by Celsus as addressing those who have become converts to Jesus. 


Book II 


CHAPTER I 


The first book of our answer to the treatise of Celsus, entitled A True Discourse, which concluded with the 
representation of the Jew addressing Jesus, having now extended to a sufficient length, we intend the 
present part as a reply to the charges brought by him against those who have been converted from 
Judaism to Christianity. And we call attention, in the first place, to this special question, viz., why Celsus, 
when he had once resolved upon the introduction of individuals upon the stage of his book, did not 
represent the Jew as addressing the converts from heathenism rather than those from Judaism, seeing 
that his discourse, if directed to us, would have appeared more likely to produce an impression. But 
probably this claimant to universal knowledge does not know what is appropriate in the matter of such 
representations; and therefore let us proceed to consider what he has to say to the converts from Judaism. 
He asserts that “they have forsaken the law of their fathers, in consequence of their minds being led 
captive by Jesus; that they have been most ridiculously deceived, and that they have become deserters to 
another name and to another mode of life.” Here he has not observed that the Jewish converts have not 
deserted the law of their fathers, inasmuch as they live according to its prescriptions, receiving their very 
name from the poverty of the law, according to the literal acceptation of the word; for Ebion signifies 
“poor” among the Jews, and those Jews who have received Jesus as Christ are called by the name of 
Ebionites. Nay, Peter himself seems to have observed for a considerable time the Jewish observances 
enjoined by the law of Moses, not having yet learned from Jesus to ascend from the law that is regulated 
according to the letter, to that which is interpreted according to the spirit,—a fact which we learn from 
the Acts of the Apostles. For on the day after the angel of God appeared to Cornelius, suggesting to him 
“to send to Joppa, to Simon surnamed Peter,” Peter “went up into the upper room to pray about the sixth 
hour. And he became very hungry, and would have eaten: but while they made ready he fell into a trance, 
and saw heaven opened, and a certain vessel descending unto him, as it had been a great sheet knit at the 
four corners, and let down to the earth; wherein were all manner of four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things of the earth, and fowls of the air. And there came a voice to him, Rise, Peter; kill, and eat. But Peter 
said, Not so, Lord; for I have never eaten anything that is common or unclean. And the voice spake unto 
him again the second time, What God hath cleansed, that call thou not common.” Now observe how, by 
this instance, Peter is represented as still observing the Jewish customs respecting clean and unclean 
animals. And from the narrative that follows, it is manifest that he, as being yet a Jew, and living 
according to their traditions, and despising those who were beyond the pale of Judaism, stood in need of a 
vision to lead him to communicate to Cornelius (who was not an Israelite according to the flesh), and to 
those who were with him, the word of faith. Moreover, in the Epistle to the Galatians, Paul states that 
Peter, still from fear of the Jews, ceased upon the arrival of James to eat with the Gentiles, and “separated 
himself from them, fearing them that were of the circumcision;” and the rest of the Jews, and Barnabas 
also, followed the same course. And certainly it was quite consistent that those should not abstain from 
the observance of Jewish usages who were sent to minister to the circumcision, when they who “seemed 
to be pillars” gave the right hand of fellowship to Paul and Barnabas, in order that, while devoting 
themselves to the circumcision, the latter might preach to the Gentiles. And why do I mention that they 
who preached to the circumcision withdrew and separated themselves from the heathen, when even Paul 
himself “became as a Jew to the Jews, that he might gain the Jews?” Wherefore also in the Acts of the 
Apostles it is related that he even brought an offering to the altar, that he might satisfy the Jews that he 
was no apostate from their law. Now, if Celsus had been acquainted with all these circumstances, he 
would not have represented the Jew holding such language as this to the converts from Judaism: “What 
induced you, my fellow-citizens, to abandon the law of your fathers, and to allow your minds to be led 
captive by him with whom we have just conversed, and thus be most ridiculously deluded, so as to become 
deserters from us to another name, and to the practices of another life?” 


CHAPTER II 


Now, since we are upon the subject of Peter, and of the teachers of Christianity to the circumcision, I do 
not deem it out of place to quote a certain declaration of Jesus taken from the Gospel according to John, 
and to give the explanation of the same. For it is there related that Jesus said: “I have yet many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit when He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He will guide 
you into all the truth: for He shall not speak of Himself; but whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He 
speak.” And when we inquire what were the “many things” referred to in the passage which Jesus had to 
say to His disciples, but which they were not then able to bear, I have to observe that, probably because 
the apostles were Jews, and had been trained up according to the letter of the Mosaic law, He was unable 
to tell them what was the true law, and how the Jewish worship consisted in the pattern and shadow of 
certain heavenly things, and how future blessings were foreshadowed by the injunctions regarding meats 


and drinks, and festivals, and new moons, and sabbaths. These were many of the subjects which He had to 
explain to them; but as He saw that it was a work of exceeding difficulty to root out of the mind opinions 
that have been almost born with a man, and amid which he has been brought up till he reached the period 
of maturity, and which have produced in those who have adopted them the belief that they are divine, and 
that it is an act of impiety to overthrow them; and to demonstrate by the superiority of Christian doctrine, 
that is, by the truth, in a manner to convince the hearers, that such opinions were but “loss and dung,” He 
postponed such a task to a future season—to that, namely, which followed His passion and resurrection. 
For the bringing of aid unseasonably to those who were not yet capable of receiving it, might have 
overturned the idea which they had already formed of Jesus, as the Christ, and the Son of the living God. 
And see if there is not some well-grounded reason for such a statement as this, “I have many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot hear them now;” seeing there are many points in the law which require to be 
explained and cleared up in a spiritual sense, and these the disciples were in a manner unable to bear, 
having been born and brought up amongst Jews. I am of opinion, moreover, that since these rites were 
typical, and the truth was that which was to be taught them by the Holy Spirit, these words were added, 
“When He is come who is the Spirit of truth, He will lead you into all the truth;” as if He had said, into all 
the truth about those things which, being to you but types, ye believed to constitute a true worship which 
ye rendered unto God. And so, according to the promise of Jesus, the Spirit of truth came to Peter, saying 
to him, with regard to the four-footed beasts, and creeping things of the earth, and fowls of the air: “Arise, 
Peter; kill, and eat.” And the Spirit came to him while he was still in a state of superstitious ignorance; for 
he said, in answer to the divine command, “Not so Lord; for I have never yet eaten anything common or 
unclean.” He instructed him, however, in the true and spiritual meaning of meats, by saying, “What God 
hath cleansed, that call not thou common.” And so, after that vision, the Spirit of truth, which conducted 
Peter into all the truth, told him the many things which he was unable to bear when Jesus was still with 
him in the flesh. But I shall have another opportunity of explaining those matters, which are connected 
with the literal acceptation of the Mosaic law. 


CHAPTER III 


Our present object, however, is to expose the ignorance of Celsus, who makes this Jew of his address his 
fellow-citizen and the Israelitish converts in the following manner: “What induced you to abandon the law 
of your fathers?” etc. Now, how should they have abandoned the law of their fathers, who are in the habit 
of rebuking those who do not listen to its commands, saying, “Tell me, ye who read the law, do ye not hear 
the law? For it is written, that Abraham had two sons;” and so on, down to the place, “which things are an 
allegory,” etc.? And how have they abandoned the law of their fathers, who are ever speaking of the 
usages of their fathers in such words as these: “Or does not the law say these things also? For it is written 
in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth God care 
for oxen? or saith He it altogether for our sakes? for for our sakes it was written,” and so on? Now, how 
confused is the reasoning of the Jew in regard to these matters (although he had it in his power to speak 
with greater effect) when he says: “Certain among you have abandoned the usages of our fathers under a 
pretence of explanations and allegories; and some of you, although, as ye pretend, interpreting them in a 
spiritual manner, nevertheless do observe the customs of our fathers; and some of you, without any such 
interpretation, are willing to accept Jesus as the subject of prophecy, and to keep the law of Moses 
according to the customs of the fathers, as having in the words the whole mind of the Spirit.” Now how 
was Celsus able to see these things so clearly in this place, when in the subsequent parts of his work he 
makes mention of certain godless heresies altogether alien from the doctrine of Jesus, and even of others 
which leave the Creator out of account altogether, and does not appear to know that there are Israelites 
who are converts to Christianity, and who have not abandoned the law of their fathers? It was not his 
object to investigate everything here in the spirit of truth, and to accept whatever he might find to be 
useful; but he composed these statements in the spirit of an enemy, and with a desire to overthrow 
everything as soon as he heard it. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Jew, then, continues his address to converts from his own nation thus: “Yesterday and the day before, 
when we visited with punishment the man who deluded you, ye became apostates from the law of your 
fathers;” showing by such statements (as we have just demonstrated) anything but an exact knowledge of 
the truth. But what he advances afterwards seems to have some force, when he says: “How is it that you 
take the beginning of your system from our worship, and when you have made some progress you treat it 
with disrespect, although you have no other foundation to show for your doctrines than our law?” Now, 
certainly the introduction to Christianity is through the Mosaic worship and the prophetic writings; and 
after the introduction, it is in the interpretation and explanation of these that progress takes place, while 
those who are introduced prosecute their investigations into “the mystery according to revelation, which 
was kept secret since the world began, but now is made manifest in the Scriptures of the prophets,” and 
by the appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ. But they who advance in the knowledge of Christianity do not, 
as ye allege, treat the things written in the law with disrespect. On the contrary, they bestow upon them 
greater honour, showing what a depth of wise and mysterious reasons is contained in these writings, 
which are not fully comprehended by the Jews, who treat them superficially, and as if they were in some 
degree even fabulous. And what absurdity should there be in our system—that is, the Gospel—having the 


law for its foundation, when even the Lord Jesus Himself said to those who would not believe upon Him: 
“If ye had believed Moses, ye would have believed Me, for he wrote of Me. But if ye do not believe his 
writings, how shall ye believe My words?” Nay, even one of the evangelists—Mark—says: “The beginning 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as it is written in the prophet Isaiah, Behold, I send My messenger before 
Thy face, who shall prepare Thy way before Thee,” which shows that the beginning of the Gospel is 
connected with the Jewish writings. What force, then, is there in the objection of the Jew of Celsus, that “if 
any one predicted to us that the Son of God was to visit mankind, he was one of our prophets, and the 
prophet of our God?” Or how is it a charge against Christianity, that John, who baptized Jesus, was a Jew? 
For although He was a Jew, it does not follow that every believer, whether a convert from heathenism or 
from Judaism, must yield a literal obedience to the law of Moses. 


CHAPTER V 


After these matters, although Celsus becomes tautological in his statements about Jesus, repeating for the 
second time that “he was punished by the Jews for his crimes,” we shall not again take up the defence, 
being satisfied with what we have already said. But, in the next place, as this Jew of his disparages the 
doctrine regarding the resurrection of the dead, and the divine judgment, and of the rewards to be 
bestowed upon the just, and of the fire which is to devour the wicked, as being stale opinions, and thinks 
that he will overthrow Christianity by asserting that there is nothing new in its teaching upon these 
points, we have to say to him, that our Lord, seeing the conduct of the Jews not to be at all in keeping with 
the teaching of the prophets, inculcated by a parable that the kingdom of God would be taken from them, 
and given to the converts from heathenism. For which reason, now, we may also see of a truth that all the 
doctrines of the Jews of the present day are mere trifles and fables, since they have not the light that 
proceeds from the knowledge of the Scriptures; whereas those of the Christians are the truth, having 
power to raise and elevate the soul and understanding of man, and to persuade him to seek a citizenship, 
not like the earthly Jews here below, but in heaven. And this result shows itself among those who are able 
to see the grandeur of the ideas contained in the law and the prophets, and who are able to commend 
them to others. 


CHAPTER VI 


But let it be granted that Jesus observed all the Jewish usages, including even their sacrificial 
observances, what does that avail to prevent our recognising Him as the Son of God? Jesus, then, is the 
Son of God, who gave the law and the prophets; and we, who belong to the Church, do not transgress the 
law, but have escaped the mythologizings of the Jews, and have our minds chastened and educated by the 
mystical contemplation of the law and the prophets. For the prophets themselves, as not resting the sense 
of these words in the plain history which they relate, nor in the legal enactments taken according to the 
word and letter, express themselves somewhere, when about to relate histories, in words like this, “I will 
open my mouth in parables, I will utter hard sayings of old;” and in another place, when offering up a 
prayer regarding the law as being obscure, and needing divine help for its comprehension, they offer up 
this prayer, “Open Thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of Thy law.” 


CHAPTER VII 


Moreover, let them show where there is to be found even the appearance of language dictated by 
arrogance and proceeding from Jesus. For how could an arrogant man thus express himself, “Learn of Me, 
for I am meek and lowly of heart, and you shall find rest for your souls?” or how can He be styled 
arrogant, who after supper laid aside His garments in the presence of His disciples, and, after girding 
Himself with a towel, and pouring water into a basin, proceeded to wash the feet of each disciple, and 
rebuked him who was unwilling to allow them to be washed, with the words, “Except I wash thee, thou 
hast no part with Me?” Or how could He be called such who said, “I was amongst you, not as he that 
sitteth at meat, but as he that serveth?” And let any one show what were the falsehoods which He uttered, 
and let him point out what are great and what are small falsehoods, that he may prove Jesus to have been 
guilty of the former. And there is yet another way in which we may confute him. For as one falsehood is 
not less or more false than another, so one truth is not less or more true than another. And what charges 
of impiety he has to bring against Jesus, let the Jew of Celsus especially bring forward. Was it impious to 
abstain from corporeal circumcision, and from a literal Sabbath, and literal festivals, and literal new 
moons, and from clean and unclean meats, and to turn the mind to the good and true and spiritual law of 
God, while at the same time he who was an ambassador for Christ knew how to become to the Jews as a 
Jew, that he might gain the Jews, and to those who are under the law, as under the law, that he might gain 
those who are under the law? 


CHAPTER VIII 


He says, further, that “many other persons would appear such as Jesus was, to those who were willing to 
be deceived.” Let this Jew of Celsus then show us, not many persons, nor even a few, but a single 
individual, such as Jesus was, introducing among the human race, with the power that was manifested in 


Him, a system of doctrine and opinions beneficial to human life, and which converts men from the 
practice of wickedness. He says, moreover, that this charge is brought against the Jews by the Christian 
converts, that they have not believed in Jesus as in God. Now on this point we have, in the preceding 
pages, offered a preliminary defence, showing at the same time in what respects we understand Him to be 
God, and in what we take Him to be man. “How should we,” he continues, “who have made known to all 
men that there is to come from God one who is to punish the wicked, treat him with disregard when he 
came?” And to this, as an exceedingly silly argument, it does not seem to me reasonable to offer any 
answer. It is as if some one were to say, “How could we, who teach temperance, commit any act of 
licentiousness? or we, who are ambassadors for righteousness, be guilty of any wickedness?” For as these 
inconsistencies are found among men, so, to say that they believed the prophets when speaking of the 
future advent of Christ, and yet refused their belief to Him when He came, agreeably to prophetic 
statement, was quite in keeping with human nature. And since we must add another reason, we shall 
remark that this very result was foretold by the prophets. Isaiah distinctly declares: “Hearing ye shall 
hear, and shall not understand; and seeing ye shall see, and shall not perceive: for the heart of this people 
has become fat,” etc. And let them explain why it was predicted to the Jews, that although they both heard 
and saw, they would not understand what was said, nor perceive what was seen as they ought. For it is 
indeed manifest, that when they beheld Jesus they did not see who He was; and when they heard Him, 
they did not understand from His words the divinity that was in Him, and which transferred God’s 
providential care, hitherto exercised over the Jews, to His converts from the heathen. Therefore we may 
see, that after the advent of Jesus the Jews were altogether abandoned, and possess now none of what 
were considered their ancient glories, so that there is no indication of any Divinity abiding amongst them. 
For they have no longer prophets nor miracles, traces of which to a considerable extent are still found 
among Christians, and some of them more remarkable than any that existed among the Jews; and these 
we ourselves have witnessed, if our testimony may be received. But the Jew of Celsus exclaims: “Why did 
we treat him, whom we announced beforehand, with dishonour? Was it that we might be chastised more 
than others?” To which we have to answer, that on account of their unbelief, and the other insults which 
they heaped upon Jesus, the Jews will not only suffer more than others in that judgment which is believed 
to impend over the world, but have even already endured such sufferings. For what nation is an exile from 
their own metropolis, and from the place sacred to the worship of their fathers, save the Jews alone? And 
these calamities they have suffered, because they were a most wicked nation, which, although guilty of 
many other sins, yet has been punished so severely for none, as for those that were committed against our 
Jesus. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Jew continues his discourse thus: “How should we deem him to be a God, who not only in other 
respects, as was currently reported, performed none of his promises, but who also, after we had convicted 
him, and condemned him as deserving of punishment, was found attempting to conceal himself, and 
endeavouring to escape in a most disgraceful manner, and who was betrayed by those whom he called 
disciples? And yet,” he continues, “he who was a God could neither flee nor be led away a prisoner; and 
least of all could he be deserted and delivered up by those who had been his associates, and had shared 
all things in common, and had had him for their teacher, who was deemed to be a Saviour, and a son of the 
greatest God, and an angel.” To which we reply, that even we do not suppose the body of Jesus, which was 
then an object of sight and perception, to have been God. And why do I say His body? Nay, not even His 
soul, of which it is related, “My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” But as, according to the 
Jewish manner of speaking, “I am the Lord, the God of all flesh,” and, “Before Me there was no God 
formed, neither shall there be after Me,” God is believed to be He who employs the soul and body of the 
prophet as an instrument; and as, according to the Greeks, he who says, 


“I know both the number of the sand, and the measures of the sea, 
And I understand a dumb man, and hear him who does not speak,” 


is considered to be a god when speaking, and making himself heard through the Pythian priestess; so, 
according to our view, it was the Logos God, and Son of the God of all things, who spake in Jesus these 
words, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life;” and these, “I am the door;” and these, “I am the living 
bread that came down from heaven;” and other expressions similar to these. We therefore charge the Jews 
with not acknowledging Him to be God, to whom testimony was borne in many passages by the prophets, 
to the effect that He was a mighty power, and a God next to the God and Father of all things. For we 
assert that it was to Him the Father gave the command, when in the Mosaic account of the creation He 
uttered the words, “Let there be light,” and “Let there be a firmament,” and gave the injunctions with 
regard to those other creative acts which were performed; and that to Him also were addressed the 
words, “Let Us make man in Our own image and likeness;” and that the Logos, when commanded, obeyed 
all the Father’s will. And we make these statements not from our own conjectures, but because we believe 
the prophecies circulated among the Jews, in which it is said of God, and of the works of creation, in 
express words, as follows: “He spake, and they were made; He commanded, and they were created.” Now 
if God gave the command, and the creatures were formed, who, according to the view of the spirit of 
prophecy, could He be that was able to carry out such commands of the Father, save Him who, so to 
speak, is the living Logos and the Truth? And that the Gospels do not consider him who in Jesus said these 


words, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life,” to have been of so circumscribed a nature as to have an 
existence nowhere out of the soul and body of Jesus, is evident both from many considerations, and from a 
few instances of the following kind which we shall quote. John the Baptist, when predicting that the Son of 
God was to appear immediately, not in that body and soul, but as manifesting Himself everywhere, says 
regarding Him: “There stands in the midst of you One whom ye know not, who cometh after me.” For if he 
had thought that the Son of God was only there, where was the visible body of Jesus, how could he have 
said, “There stands in the midst of you One whom ye know not?” And Jesus Himself, in raising the minds 
of His disciples to higher thoughts of the Son of God, says: “Where two or three are gathered together in 
My name, there am I in the midst of you.” And of the same nature is His promise to His disciples: “Lo, I 
am with you alway, even to the end of the world.” And we quote these passages, making no distinction 
between the Son of God and Jesus. For the soul and body of Jesus formed, after the oikonomia , one being 
with the Logos of God. Now if, according to Paul’s teaching, “he that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit,” 
every one who understands what being joined to the Lord is, and who has been actually joined to Him, is 
one spirit with the Lord; how should not that being be one in a far greater and more divine degree, which 
was once united with the Logos of God? He, indeed, manifested Himself among the Jews as the power of 
God, by the miracles which He performed, which Celsus suspected were accomplished by sorcery, but 
which by the Jews of that time were attributed I know not why, to Beelzebub, in the words: “He casteth 
out devils through Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.” But these our Saviour convicted of uttering the 
greatest absurdities, from the fact that the kingdom of evil was not yet come to an end. And this will be 
evident to all intelligent readers of the Gospel narrative, which it is not now the time to explain. 


CHAPTER X 


But what promise did Jesus make which He did not perform? Let Celsus produce any instance of such, and 
make good his charge. But he will be unable to do so, especially since it is from mistakes, arising either 
from misapprehension of the Gospel narratives, or from Jewish stories, that he thinks to derive the 
charges which he brings against Jesus or against ourselves. Moreover, again, when the Jew says, “We both 
found him guilty, and condemned him as deserving of death,” let them show how they who sought to 
concoct false witness against Him proved Him to be guilty. Was not the great charge against Jesus, which 
His accusers brought forward, this, that He said, “I am able to destroy the temple of God, and after three 
days to raise it up again?” But in so saying, He spake of the temple of His body; while they thought, not 
being able to understand the meaning of the speaker, that His reference was to the temple of stone, which 
was treated by the Jews with greater respect than He was who ought to have been honoured as the true 
Temple of God—the Word, and the Wisdom, and the Truth. And who can say that “Jesus attempted to 
make His escape by disgracefully concealing Himself?” Let any one point to an act deserving to be called 
disgraceful. And when he adds, “he was taken prisoner,” I would say that, if to be taken prisoner implies 
an act done against one’s will, then Jesus was not taken prisoner; for at the fitting time He did not prevent 
Himself falling into the hands of men, as the Lamb of God, that He might take away the sin of the world. 
For, knowing all things that were to come upon Him, He went forth, and said to them, “Whom seek ye?” 
and they answered, “Jesus of Nazareth;” and He said unto them, “I am He.” And Judas also, who betrayed 
Him, was standing with them. When, therefore, He had said to them, “I am He,” they went backwards and 
fell to the ground. Again He asked them, “Whom seek ye?” and they said again, “Jesus of Nazareth.” Jesus 
said to them, “I told you I am He; if then ye seek Me, let these go away.” Nay, even to Him who wished to 
help Him, and who smote the high priest’s servant, and cut off his ear, He said: “Put up thy sword into its 
sheath: for all they who draw the sword shall perish by the sword. Thinkest thou that I cannot even now 
pray to My Father, and He will presently give Me more than twelve legions of angels? But how then should 
the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must be?” And if any one imagines these statements to be 
inventions of the writers of the Gospels, why should not those statements rather be regarded as 
inventions which proceeded from a spirit of hatred and hostility against Jesus and the Christians? and 
these the truth, which proceed from those who manifest the sincerity of their feelings towards Jesus, by 
enduring everything, whatever it may be, for the sake of His words? For the reception by the disciples of 
such power of endurance and resolution continued even to death, with a disposition of mind that would 
not invent regarding their Teacher what was not true, is a very evident proof to all candid judges that they 
were fully persuaded of the truth of what they wrote, seeing they submitted to trials so numerous and so 
severe, for the sake of Him whom they believed to be the Son of God. 


CHAPTER XI 


In the next place, that He was betrayed by those whom He called His disciples, is a circumstance which 
the Jew of Celsus learned from the Gospels; calling the one Judas, however, “many disciples,” that he 
might seem to add force to the accusation. Nor did he trouble himself to take note of all that is related 
concerning Judas; how this Judas, having come to entertain opposite and conflicting opinions regarding 
his Master neither opposed Him with his whole soul, nor yet with his whole soul preserved the respect 
due by a pupil to his teacher. For he that betrayed Him gave to the multitude that came to apprehend 
Jesus, a sign, saying, “Whomsoever I shall kiss, it is he; seize ye him,”—retaining still some element of 
respect for his Master: for unless he had done so, he would have betrayed Him, even publicly, without any 
pretence of affection. This circumstance, therefore, will satisfy all with regard to the purpose of Judas, 
that along with his covetous disposition, and his wicked design to betray his Master, he had still a feeling 


of a mixed character in his mind, produced in him by the words of Jesus, which had the appearance (so to 
speak) of some remnant of good. For it is related that, “when Judas, who betrayed Him, knew that He was 
condemned, he repented, and brought back the thirty pieces of silver to the high priest and elders, saying, 
I have sinned, in that I have betrayed the innocent blood. But they said, What is that to us? see thou to 
that;”—and that, having thrown the money down in the temple, he departed, and went and hanged 
himself. But if this covetous Judas, who also stole the money placed in the bag for the relief of the poor, 
repented, and brought back the thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests and elders, it is clear that the 
instructions of Jesus had been able to produce some feeling of repentance in his mind, and were not 
altogether despised and loathed by this traitor. Nay, the declaration, “I have sinned, in that I have 
betrayed the innocent blood,” was a public acknowledgment of his crime. Observe, also, how exceedingly 
passionate was the sorrow for his sins that proceeded from that repentance, and which would not suffer 
him any longer to live; and how, after he had cast the money down in the temple, he withdrew, and went 
away and hanged himself: for he passed sentence upon himself, showing what a power the teaching of 
Jesus had over this sinner Judas, this thief and traitor, who could not always treat with contempt what he 
had learned from Jesus. Will Celsus and his friends now say that those proofs which show that the 
apostasy of Judas was not a complete apostasy, even after his attempts against his Master, are inventions, 
and that this alone is true, viz., that one of His disciples betrayed Him; and will they add to the Scriptural 
account that he betrayed Him also with his whole heart? To act in this spirit of hostility with the same 
writings, both as to what we are to believe and what we are not to believe, is absurd. And if we must make 
a statement regarding Judas which may overwhelm our opponents with shame, we would say that, in the 
book of Psalms, the whole of the 108th contains a prophecy about Judas, the beginning of which is this: “O 
God, hold not Thy peace before my praise; for the mouth of the sinner, and the mouth of the crafty man, 
are opened against me.” And it is predicted in this psalm, both that Judas separated himself from the 
number of the apostles on account of his sins, and that another was selected in his place; and this is 
shown by the words: “And his bishopric let another take.” But suppose now that He had been betrayed by 
some one of His disciples, who was possessed by a worse spirit than Judas, and who had completely 
poured out, as it were, all the words which he had heard from Jesus, what would this contribute to an 
accusation against Jesus or the Christian religion? And how will this demonstrate its doctrine to be false? 
We have replied in the preceding chapter to the statements which follow this, showing that Jesus was not 
taken prisoner when attempting to flee, but that He gave Himself up voluntarily for the sake of us all. 
Whence it follows, that even if He were bound, He was bound agreeably to His own will; thus teaching us 
the lesson that we should undertake similar things for the sake of religion in no spirit of unwillingness. 


CHAPTER XII 


And the following appear to me to be childish assertions, viz., that “no good general and leader of great 
multitudes was ever betrayed; nor even a wicked captain of robbers and commander of very wicked men, 
who seemed to be of any use to his associates; but Jesus, having been betrayed by his subordinates, 
neither governed like a good general, nor, after deceiving his disciples, produced in the minds of the 
victims of his deceit that feeling of good-will which, so to speak, would be manifested towards a brigand 
chief.” Now one might find many accounts of generals who were betrayed by their own soldiers, and of 
robber chiefs who were captured through the instrumentality of those who did not keep their bargains 
with them. But grant that no general or robber chief was ever betrayed, what does that contribute to the 
establishment of the fact as a charge against Jesus, that one of His disciples became His betrayer? And 
since Celsus makes an ostentatious exhibition of philosophy, I would ask of him, If, then, it was a charge 
against Plato, that Aristotle, after being his pupil for twenty years, went away and assailed his doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, and styled the ideas of Plato the merest trifling? And if I were still in doubt, I 
would continue thus: Was Plato no longer mighty in dialectics, nor able to defend his views, after Aristotle 
had taken his departure; and, on that account, are the opinions of Plato false? Or may it not be, that while 
Plato is true, as the pupils of his philosophy would maintain, Aristotle was guilty of wickedness and 
ingratitude towards his teacher? Nay, Chrysippus also, in many places of his writings, appears to assail 
Cleanthes, introducing novel opinions opposed to his views, although the latter had been his teacher when 
he was a young man, and began the study of philosophy. Aristotle, indeed, is said to have been Plato’s 
pupil for twenty years, and no inconsiderable period was spent by Chrysippus in the school of Cleanthes; 
while Judas did not remain so much as three years with Jesus. But from the narratives of the lives of 
philosophers we might take many instances similar to those on which Celsus founds a charge against 
Jesus on account of Judas. Even the Pythagoreans erected cenotaphs to those who, after betaking 
themselves to philosophy, fell back again into their ignorant mode of life; and yet neither was Pythagoras 
nor his followers, on that account, weak in argument and demonstration. 


CHAPTER XIII 


This Jew of Celsus continues, after the above, in the following fashion: “Although he could state many 
things regarding the events of the life of Jesus which are true, and not like those which are recorded by 
the disciples, he willingly omits them.” What, then, are those true statements, unlike the accounts in the 
Gospels, which the Jew of Celsus passes by without mention? Or is he only employing what appears to be 
a figure of speech, in pretending to have something to say, while in reality he had nothing to produce 
beyond the Gospel narrative which could impress the hearer with a feeling of its truth, and furnish a clear 


ground of accusation against Jesus and His doctrine? And he charges the disciples with having invented 
the statement that Jesus foreknew and foretold all that happened to Him; but the truth of this statement 
we shall establish, although Celsus may not like it, by means of many other predictions uttered by the 
Saviour, in which He foretold what would befall the Christians in after generations. And who is there who 
would not be astonished at this prediction: “Ye shall be brought before governors and kings for My sake, 
for a testimony against them and the Gentiles;” and at any others which He may have delivered respecting 
the future persecution of His disciples? For what system of opinions ever existed among men on account 
of which others are punished, so that any one of the accusers of Jesus could say that, foreseeing the 
impiety or falsity of his opinions to be the ground of an accusation against them he thought that this 
would redound to his credit, that he had so predicted regarding it long before? Now if any deserve to be 
brought, on account of their opinions, before governors and kings, what others are they, save the 
Epicureans, who altogether deny the existence of providence? And also the Peripatetics, who say that 
prayers are of no avail, and sacrifices offered as to the Divinity? But some one will say that the Samaritans 
suffer persecution because of their religion. In answer to whom we shall state that the Sicarians, on 
account of the practice of circumcision, as mutilating themselves contrary to the established laws and the 
customs permitted to the Jews alone, are put to death. And you never hear a judge inquiring whether a 
Sicarian who strives to live according to this established religion of his will be released from punishment 
if he apostatizes, but will be led away to death if he continues firm; for the evidence of the circumcision is 
sufficient to ensure the death of him who has undergone it. But Christians alone, according to the 
prediction of their Saviour, “Ye shall be brought before governors and kings for My sake,” are urged up to 
their last breath by their judges to deny Christianity, and to sacrifice according to the public customs; and 
after the oath of abjuration, to return to their homes, and to live in safety. And observe whether it is not 
with great authority that this declaration is uttered: “Whosoever therefore shall confess Me before men, 
him will I confess also before My Father who is in heaven. And whosoever shall deny Me before men,” etc. 
And go back with me in thought to Jesus when He uttered these words, and see His predictions not yet 
accomplished. Perhaps you will say, in a spirit of incredulity, that he is talking folly, and speaking to no 
purpose, for his words will have no fulfilment; or, being in doubt about assenting to his words, you will 
say, that if these predictions be fulfilled, and the doctrine of Jesus be established, so that governors and 
kings think of destroying those who acknowledge Jesus, then we shall believe that he utters these 
prophecies as one who has received great power from God to implant this doctrine among the human 
race, and as believing that it will prevail. And who will not be filled with wonder, when he goes back in 
thought to Him who then taught and said, “This Gospel shall be preached throughout the whole world, for 
a testimony against them and the Gentiles,” and beholds, agreeably to His words, the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ preached in the whole world under heaven to Greeks and Barbarians, wise and foolish alike? For 
the word, spoken with power, has gained the mastery over men of all sorts of nature, and it is impossible 
to see any race of men which has escaped accepting the teaching of Jesus. But let this Jew of Celsus, who 
does not believe that He foreknew all that happened to Him, consider how, while Jerusalem was still 
standing, and the whole Jewish worship celebrated in it, Jesus foretold what would befall it from the hand 
of the Romans. For they will not maintain that the acquaintances and pupils of Jesus Himself handed down 
His teaching contained in the Gospels without committing it to writing, and left His disciples without the 
memoirs of Jesus contained in their works. Now in these it is recorded, that “when ye shall see Jerusalem 
compassed about with armies, then shall ye know that the desolation thereof is nigh.” But at that time 
there were no armies around Jerusalem, encompassing and enclosing and besieging it; for the siege began 
in the reign of Nero, and lasted till the government of Vespasian, whose son Titus destroyed Jerusalem, on 
account, as Josephus says, of James the Just, the brother of Jesus who was called Christ, but in reality, as 
the truth makes clear, on account of Jesus Christ the Son of God. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Celsus, however, accepting or granting that Jesus foreknew what would befall Him, might think to make 
light of the admission, as he did in the case of the miracles, when he alleged that they were wrought by 
means of sorcery; for he might say that many persons by means of divination, either by auspices, or 
auguries, or sacrifices, or nativities, have come to the knowledge of what was to happen. But this 
concession he would not make, as being too great a one; and although he somehow granted that Jesus 
worked miracles, he thought to weaken the force of this by the charge of sorcery. Now Phlegon, in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth book, I think, of his Chronicles, not only ascribed to Jesus a knowledge of future 
events (although falling into confusion about some things which refer to Peter, as if they referred to 
Jesus), but also testified that the result corresponded to His predictions. So that he also, by these very 
admissions regarding foreknowledge, as if against his will, expressed his opinion that the doctrines taught 
by the fathers of our system were not devoid of divine power. 


CHAPTER XV 


Celsus continues: “The disciples of Jesus, having no undoubted fact on which to rely, devised the fiction 
that he foreknew everything before it happened;” not observing, or not wishing to observe, the love of 
truth which actuated the writers, who acknowledged that Jesus had told His disciples beforehand, “All ye 
shall be offended because of Me this night,”—a statement which was fulfilled by their all being offended; 
and that He predicted to Peter, “Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny Me thrice,” which was followed by 


Peter’s threefold denial. Now if they had not been lovers of truth, but, as Celsus supposes, inventors of 
fictions, they would not have represented Peter as denying, nor His disciples as being offended. For 
although these events actually happened, who could have proved that they turned out in that manner? 
And yet, according to all probability, these were matters which ought to have been passed over in silence 
by men who wished to teach the readers of the Gospels to despise death for the sake of confessing 
Christianity. But now, seeing that the word, by its power, will gain the mastery over men, they related 
those facts which they have done, and which, I know not how, were neither to do any harm to their 
readers, nor to afford any pretext for denial. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Exceedingly weak is his assertion, that “the disciples of Jesus wrote such accounts regarding him, by way 
of extenuating the charges that told against him: as if,” he says, “any one were to say that a certain 
person was a just man, and yet were to show that he was guilty of injustice; or that he was pious, and yet 
had committed murder; or that he was immortal, and yet was dead; subjoining to all these statements the 
remark that he had foretold all these things.” Now his illustrations are at once seen to be inappropriate; 
for there is no absurdity in Him who had resolved that He would become a living pattern to men, as to the 
manner in which they were to regulate their lives, showing also how they ought to die for the sake of their 
religion, apart altogether from the fact that His death on behalf of men was a benefit to the whole world, 
as we proved in the preceding book. He imagines, moreover, that the whole of the confession of the 
Saviour’s sufferings confirms his objection instead of weakening it. For he is not acquainted either with 
the philosophical remarks of Paul, or the statements of the prophets, on this subject. And it escaped him 
that certain heretics have declared that Jesus underwent His sufferings in appearance, not in reality. For 
had he known, he would not have said: “For ye do not even allege this, that he seemed to wicked men to 
suffer this punishment, though not undergoing it in reality; but, on the contrary, ye acknowledge that he 
openly suffered.” But we do not view His sufferings as having been merely in appearance, in order that 
His resurrection also may not be a false, but a real event. For he who really died, actually arose, if he did 
arise; whereas he who appeared only to have died, did not in reality arise. But since the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ is a subject of mockery to unbelievers, we shall quote the words of Plato, that Erus the son of 
Armenius rose from the funeral pile twelve days after he had been laid upon it, and gave an account of 
what he had seen in Hades; and as we are replying to unbelievers, it will not be altogether useless to refer 
in this place to what Heraclides relates respecting the woman who was deprived of life. And many persons 
are recorded to have risen from their tombs, not only on the day of their burial, but also on the day 
following. What wonder is it, then, if in the case of One who performed many marvellous things, both 
beyond the power of man and with such fulness of evidence, that he who could not deny their 
performance, endeavoured to calumniate them by comparing them to acts of sorcery, should have 
manifested also in His death some greater display of divine power, so that His soul, if it pleased, might 
leave its body, and having performed certain offices out of it, might return again at pleasure? And such a 
declaration is Jesus said to have made in the Gospel of John, when He said: “No man taketh My life from 
Me, but I lay it down of Myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again.” And 
perhaps it was on this account that He hastened His departure from the body, that He might preserve it, 
and that His legs might not be broken, as were those of the robbers who were crucified with Him. “For 
the soldiers brake the legs of the first, and of the other who was crucified with Him; but when they came 
to Jesus, and saw that He was dead, they brake not His legs.” We have accordingly answered the question, 
“How is it credible that Jesus could have predicted these things?” And with respect to this, “How could 
the dead man be immortal?” let him who wishes to understand know, that it is not the dead man who is 
immortal, but He who rose from the dead. So far, indeed, was the dead man from being immortal, that 
even the Jesus before His decease—the compound being, who was to suffer death—was not immortal. For 
no one is immortal who is destined to die; but he is immortal when he shall no longer be subject to death. 
But “Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth no more: death hath no more dominion over Him;” although 
those may be unwilling to admit this who cannot understand how such things should be said. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Extremely foolish also is his remark, “What god, or spirit, or prudent man would not, on foreseeing that 
such events were to befall him, avoid them if he could; whereas he threw himself headlong into those 
things which he knew beforehand were to happen?” And yet Socrates knew that he would die after 
drinking the hemlock, and it was in his power, if he had allowed himself to be persuaded by Crito, by 
escaping from prison, to avoid these calamities; but nevertheless he decided, as it appeared to him 
consistent with right reason, that it was better for him to die as became a philosopher, than to retain his 
life in a manner unbecoming one. Leonidas also, the Lacedaemonian general, knowing that he was on the 
point of dying with his followers at Thermopylae, did not make any effort to preserve his life by 
disgraceful means but said to his companions, “Let us go to breakfast, as we shall sup in Hades.” And 
those who are interested in collecting stories of this kind will find numbers of them. Now, where is the 
wonder if Jesus, knowing all things that were to happen, did not avoid them, but encountered what He 
foreknew; when Paul, His own disciple, having heard what would befall him when he went up to 
Jerusalem, proceeded to face the danger, reproaching those who were weeping around him, and 
endeavouring to prevent him from going up to Jerusalem? Many also of our contemporaries, knowing well 


that if they made a confession of Christianity they would be put to death, but that if they denied it they 
would be liberated, and their property restored, despised life, and voluntarily selected death for the sake 
of their religion. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


After this the Jew makes another silly remark, saying, “How is it that, if Jesus pointed out beforehand both 
the traitor and the perjurer, they did not fear him as a God, and cease, the one from his intended treason, 
and the other from his perjury?” Here the learned Celsus did not see the contradiction in his statement: 
for if Jesus foreknew events as a God, then it was impossible for His foreknowledge to prove untrue; and 
therefore it was impossible for him who was known to Him as going to betray Him not to execute his 
purpose, nor for him who was rebuked as going to deny Him not to have been guilty of that crime. For if it 
had been possible for the one to abstain from the act of betrayal, and the other from that of denial, as 
having been warned of the consequences of these actions beforehand, then His words were no longer 
true, who predicted that the one would betray Him and the other deny Him. For if He had foreknowledge 
of the traitor, He knew the wickedness in which the treason originated, and this wickedness was by no 
means taken away by the foreknowledge. And, again, if He had ascertained that one would deny Him, He 
made that prediction from seeing the weakness out of which that act of denial would arise, and yet this 
weakness was not to be taken away thus at once by the foreknowledge. But whence he derived the 
statement, “that these persons betrayed and denied him without manifesting any concern about him,” I 
know not; for it was proved, with respect to the traitor, that it is false to say that he betrayed his master 
without an exhibition of anxiety regarding Him. And this was shown to be equally true of him who denied 
Him; for he went out, after the denial, and wept bitterly. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Superficial also is his objection, that “it is always the case when a man against whom a plot is formed, and 
who comes to the knowledge of it, makes known to the conspirators that he is acquainted with their 
design, that the latter are turned from their purpose, and keep upon their guard.” For many have 
continued to plot even against those who were acquainted with their plans. And then, as if bringing his 
argument to a conclusion, he says: “Not because these things were predicted did they come to pass, for 
that is impossible; but since they have come to pass, their being predicted is shown to be a falsehood: for 
it is altogether impossible that those who heard beforehand of the discovery of their designs, should carry 
out their plans of betrayal and denial!” But if his premises are overthrown, then his conclusion also falls to 
the ground, viz., “that we are not to believe, because these things were predicted, that they have come to 
pass.” Now we maintain that they not only came to pass as being possible, but also that, because they 
came to pass, the fact of their being predicted is shown to be true; for the truth regarding future events is 
judged of by results. It is false, therefore, as asserted by him, that the prediction of these events is proved 
to be untrue; and it is to no purpose that he says, “It is altogether impossible for those who heard 
beforehand that their designs were discovered, to carry out their plans of betrayal and denial.” 


CHAPTER XX 


Let us see how he continues after this: “These events,” he says, “he predicted as being a God, and the 
prediction must by all means come to pass. God, therefore, who above all others ought to do good to men, 
and especially to those of his own household, led on his own disciples and prophets, with whom he was in 
the habit of eating and drinking, to such a degree of wickedness, that they became impious and unholy 
men. Now, of a truth, he who shared a man’s table would not be guilty of conspiring against him; but after 
banqueting with God, he became a conspirator. And, what is still more absurd, God himself plotted against 
the members of his own table, by converting them into traitors and villains!” Now, since you wish me to 
answer even those charges of Celsus which seem to me frivolous, the following is our reply to such 
statements. Celsus imagines that an event, predicted through foreknowledge, comes to pass because it 
was predicted; but we do not grant this, maintaining that he who foretold it was not the cause of its 
happening, because he foretold it would happen; but the future event itself, which would have taken place 
though not predicted, afforded the occasion to him, who was endowed with foreknowledge, of foretelling 
its occurrence. Now, certainly this result is present to the foreknowledge of him who predicts an event, 
when it is possible that it may or may not happen, viz., that one or other of these things will take place. 
For we do not assert that he who foreknows an event, by secretly taking away the possibility of its 
happening or not, makes any such declaration as this: “This shall infallibly happen, and it is impossible 
that it can be otherwise.” And this remark applies to all the foreknowledge of events dependent upon 
ourselves, whether contained in the sacred Scriptures or in the histories of the Greeks. Now, what is 
called by logicians an “idle argument,” which is a sophism, will be no sophism as far as Celsus can help, 
but according to sound reasoning it is a sophism. And that this may be seen, I shall take from the 
Scriptures the predictions regarding Judas, or the foreknowledge of our Saviour regarding him as the 
traitor; and from the Greek histories the oracle that was given to Laius, conceding for the present its 
truth, since it does not affect the argument. Now, in Ps. cviii., Judas is spoken of by the mouth of the 
Saviour, in words beginning thus: “Hold not Thy peace, O God of my praise; for the mouth of the wicked 
and the mouth of the deceitful are opened against me.” Now, if you carefully observe the contents of the 


psalm, you will find that, as it was foreknown that he would betray the Saviour, so also was he considered 
to be himself the cause of the betrayal, and deserving, on account of his wickedness, of the imprecations 
contained in the prophecy. For let him suffer these things, “because,” says the psalmist, “he remembered 
not to show mercy, but persecuted the poor and needy man.” Wherefore it was possible for him to show 
mercy, and not to persecute him whom he did persecute. But although he might have done these things, 
he did not do them, but carried out the act of treason, so as to merit the curses pronounced against him in 
the prophecy. 


And in answer to the Greeks we shall quote the following oracular response to Laius, as recorded by the 
tragic poet, either in the exact words of the oracle or in equivalent terms. Future events are thus made 
known to him by the oracle: “Do not try to beget children against the will of the gods. For if you beget a 
son, your son shall murder you; and all your household shall wade in blood.” Now from this it is clear that 
it was within the power of Laius not to try to beget children, for the oracle would not have commanded an 
impossibility; and it was also in his power to do the opposite, so that neither of these courses was 
compulsory. And the consequence of his not guarding against the begetting of children was, that he 
suffered from so doing the calamities described in the tragedies relating to OEdipus and Jocasta and their 
sons. Now that which is called the “idle argument,” being a quibble, is such as might be applied, say in 
the case of a sick man, with the view of sophistically preventing him from employing a physician to 
promote his recovery; and it is something like this: “If it is decreed that you should recover from your 
disease, you will recover whether you call in a physician or not; but if it is decreed that you should not 
recover, you will not recover whether you call in a physician or no. But it is certainly decreed either that 
you should recover, or that you should not recover; and therefore it is in vain that you call in a physician.” 
Now with this argument the following may be wittily compared: “If it is decreed that you should beget 
children, you will beget them, whether you have intercourse with a woman or not. But if it is decreed that 
you should not beget children, you will not do so, whether you have intercourse with a woman or no. Now, 
certainly, it is decreed either that you should beget children or not; therefore it is in vain that you have 
intercourse with a woman.” For, as in the latter instance, intercourse with a woman is not employed in 
vain, seeing it is an utter impossibility for him who does not use it to beget children; so, in the former, if 
recovery from disease is to be accomplished by means of the healing art, of necessity the physician is 
summoned, and it is therefore false to say that “in vain do you call in a physician.” We have brought 
forward all these illustrations on account of the assertion of this learned Celsus, that “being a God He 
predicted these things, and the predictions must by all means come to pass.” Now, if by “by all means” he 
means “necessarily,” we cannot admit this. For it was quite possible, also, that they might not come to 
pass. But if he uses “by all means” in the sense of “simple futurity,” which nothing hinders from being true 
(although it was possible that they might not happen), he does not at all touch my argument; nor did it 
follow, from Jesus having predicted the acts of the traitor or the perjurer, that it was the same thing with 
His being the cause of such impious and unholy proceedings. For He who was amongst us, and knew what 
was in man, seeing his evil disposition, and foreseeing what he would attempt from his spirit of 
covetousness, and from his want of stable ideas of duty towards his Master, along with many other 
declarations, gave utterance to this also: “He that dippeth his hand with Me in the dish, the same shall 
betray Me.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


Observe also the superficiality and manifest falsity of such a statement of Celsus, when he asserts “that he 
who was partaker of a man’s table would not conspire against him; and if he would not conspire against a 
man, much less would he plot against a God after banqueting with him.” For who does not know that 
many persons, after partaking of the salt on the table, have entered into a conspiracy against their 
entertainers? The whole of Greek and Barbarian history is full of such instances. And the Iambic poet of 
Paros, when upbraiding Lycambes with having violated covenants confirmed by the salt of the table, says 
to him:— 


“But thou hast broken a mighty oath—that, viz., by the salt of the table.” 


And they who are interested in historical learning, and who give themselves wholly to it, to the neglect of 
other branches of knowledge more necessary for the conduct of life, can quote numerous instances, 
showing that they who shared in the hospitality of others entered into conspiracies against them. 


CHAPTER XXII 


He adds to this, as if he had brought together an argument with conclusive demonstrations and 
consequences, the following: “And, which is still more absurd, God himself conspired against those who 
sat at his table, by converting them into traitors and impious men.” But how Jesus could either conspire or 
convert His disciples into traitors or impious men, it would be impossible for him to prove, save by means 
of such a deduction as any one could refute with the greatest ease. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


He continues in this strain: “If he had determined upon these things, and underwent chastisement in 
obedience to his Father, it is manifest that, being a God, and submitting voluntarily, those things that were 
done agreeably to his own decision were neither painful nor distressing.” But he did not observe that here 
he was at once contradicting himself. For if he granted that He was chastised because He had determined 
upon these things, and had submitted Himself to His Father, it is clear that He actually suffered 
punishment, and it was impossible that what was inflicted on Him by His chastisers should not be painful, 
because pain is an involuntary thing. But if, because He was willing to suffer, His inflictions were neither 
painful nor distressing, how did He grant that “He was chastised?” He did not perceive that when Jesus 
had once, by His birth, assumed a body, He assumed one which was capable both of suffering pains, and 
those distresses incidental to humanity, if we are to understand by distresses what no one voluntarily 
chooses. Since, therefore, He voluntarily assumed a body, not wholly of a different nature from that of 
human flesh, so along with His body He assumed also its sufferings and distresses, which it was not in His 
power to avoid enduring, it being in the power of those who inflicted them to send upon Him things 
distressing and painful. And in the preceding pages we have already shown, that He would not have come 
into the hands of men had He not so willed. But He did come, because He was willing to come, and 
because it was manifest beforehand that His dying upon behalf of men would be of advantage to the whole 
human race. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


After this, wishing to prove that the occurrences which befell Him were painful and distressing, and that 
it was impossible for Him, had He wished, to render them otherwise, he proceeds: “Why does he mourn, 
and lament, and pray to escape the fear of death, expressing himself in terms like these: O Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from Me?’” Now in these words observe the malignity of Celsus, how not 
accepting the love of truth which actuates the writers of the Gospels (who might have passed over in 
silence those points which, as Celsus thinks, are censurable, but who did not omit them for many reasons, 
which any one, in expounding the Gospel, can give in their proper place), he brings an accusation against 
the Gospel statement, grossly exaggerating the facts, and quoting what is not written in the Gospels, 
seeing it is nowhere found that Jesus lamented. And he changes the words in the expression, “Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from Me,” and does not give what follows immediately after, which manifests 
at once the ready obedience of Jesus to His Father, and His greatness of mind, and which runs thus: 
“Nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” Nay, even the cheerful obedience of Jesus to the will of His 
Father in those things which He was condemned to suffer, exhibited in the declaration, “If this cup cannot 
pass from Me except I drink it, Thy will be done,” he pretends not to have observed, acting here like those 
wicked individuals who listen to the Holy Scriptures in a malignant spirit, and “who talk wickedness with 
lofty head.” For they appear to have heard the declaration, “I kill,” and they often make it to us a subject 
of reproach; but the words, “I will make alive,” they do not remember,—the whole sentence showing that 
those who live amid public wickedness, and who work wickedly, are put to death by God, and that a better 
life is infused into them instead, even one which God will give to those who have died to sin. And so also 
these men have heard the words, “I will smite;” but they do not see these, “and I will heal,” which are like 
the words of a physician, who cuts bodies asunder, and inflicts severe wounds, in order to extract from 
them substances that are injurious and prejudicial to health, and who does not terminate his work with 
pains and lacerations, but by his treatment restores the body to that state of soundness which he has in 
view. Moreover, they have not heard the whole of the announcement, “For He maketh sore, and again 
bindeth up;” but only this part, “He maketh sore.” So in like manner acts this Jew of Celsus who quotes 
the words, “O Father, would that this cup might pass from Me;” but who does not add what follows, and 
which exhibits the firmness of Jesus, and His preparedness for suffering. But these matters, which afford 
great room for explanation from the wisdom of God, and which may reasonably be pondered over by those 
whom Paul calls “perfect” when he said, “We speak wisdom among them who are perfect,” we pass by for 
the present, and shall speak for a little of those matters which are useful for our present purpose. 


CHAPTER XXV 


We have mentioned in the preceding pages that there are some of the declarations of Jesus which refer to 
that Being in Him which was the “first-born of every creature,” such as, “I am the way, and the truth, and 
the life,” and such like; and others, again, which belong to that in Him which is understood to be man, 
such as, “But now ye seek to kill Me, a man that hath told you the truth which I have heard of the Father.” 
And here, accordingly, he describes the element of weakness belonging to human flesh, and that of 
readiness of spirit which existed in His humanity: the element of weakness in the expression, “Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from Me;” the readiness of the spirit in this, “Nevertheless, not as I will, but 
as Thou wilt.” And since it is proper to observe the order of our quotations, observe that, in the first place, 
there is mentioned only the single instance, as one would say, indicating the weakness of the flesh; and 
afterwards those other instances, greater in number, manifesting the willingness of the spirit. For the 
expression, “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from Me,” is only one: whereas more numerous are 
those others, viz., “Not as I will, but as Thou wilt;” and, “O My Father, if this cup cannot pass from Me 
except I drink it, Thy will be done.” It is to be noted also, that the words are not, “let this cup depart from 
Me;” but that the whole expression is marked by a tone of piety and reverence, “Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from Me.” I know, indeed, that there is another explanation of this passage to the 


following effect:—The Saviour, foreseeing the sufferings which the Jewish people and the city of Jerusalem 
were to undergo in requital of the wicked deeds which the Jews had dared to perpetrate upon Him, from 
no other motive than that of the purest philanthropy towards them, and from a desire that they might 
escape the impending calamities, gave utterance to the prayer, “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from Me.” It is as if He had said, “Because of My drinking this cup of punishment, the whole nation will be 
forsaken by Thee, I pray, if it be possible, that this cup may pass from Me, in order that Thy portion, which 
was guilty of such crimes against Me, may not be altogether deserted by Thee.” But if, as Celsus would 
allege, “nothing at that time was done to Jesus which was either painful or distressing,” how could men 
afterwards quote the example of Jesus as enduring sufferings for the sake of religion, if He did not suffer 
what are human sufferings, but only had the appearance of so doing? 


CHAPTER XXVI 


This Jew of Celsus still accuses the disciples of Jesus of having invented these statements, saying to them: 
“Even although guilty of falsehood, ye have not been able to give a colour of credibility to your 
inventions.” In answer to which we have to say, that there was an easy method of concealing these 
occurrences,—that, viz., of not recording them at all. For if the Gospels had not contained the accounts of 
these things, who could have reproached us with Jesus having spoken such words during His stay upon 
the earth? Celsus, indeed, did not see that it was an inconsistency for the same persons both to be 
deceived regarding Jesus, believing Him to be God, and the subject of prophecy, and to invent fictions 
about Him, knowing manifestly that these statements were false. Of a truth, therefore, they were not 
guilty of inventing untruths, but such were their real impressions, and they recorded them truly; or else 
they were guilty of falsifying the histories, and did not entertain these views, and were not deceived when 
they acknowledged Him to be God. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


After this he says, that certain of the Christian believers, like persons who in a fit of drunkenness lay 
violent hands upon themselves, have corrupted the Gospel from its original integrity, to a threefold, and 
fourfold, and many-fold degree, and have remodelled it, so that they might be able to answer objections. 
Now I know of no others who have altered the Gospel, save the followers of Marcion, and those of 
Valentinus, and, I think, also those of Lucian. But such an allegation is no charge against the Christian 
system, but against those who dared so to trifle with the Gospels. And as it is no ground of accusation 
against philosophy, that there exist Sophists, or Epicureans, or Peripatetics, or any others, whoever they 
may be, who hold false opinions; so neither is it against genuine Christianity that there are some who 
corrupt the Gospel histories, and who introduce heresies opposed to the meaning of the doctrine of Jesus. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


And since this Jew of Celsus makes it a subject of reproach that Christians should make use of the 
prophets, who predicted the events of Christ’s life, we have to say, in addition to what we have already 
advanced upon this head, that it became him to spare individuals, as he says, and to expound the 
prophecies themselves, and after admitting the probability of the Christian interpretation of them, to show 
how the use which they make of them may be overturned. For in this way he would not appear hastily to 
assume so important a position on small grounds, and particularly when he asserts that the “prophecies 
agree with ten thousand other things more credibly than with Jesus.” And he ought to have carefully met 
this powerful argument of the Christians, as being the strongest which they adduce, and to have 
demonstrated with regard to each particular prophecy, that it can apply to other events with greater 
probability than to Jesus. He did not, however, perceive that this was a plausible argument to be advanced 
against the Christians only by one who was an opponent of the prophetic writings; but Celsus has here put 
in the mouth of a Jew an objection which a Jew would not have made. For a Jew will not admit that the 
prophecies may be applied to countless other things with greater probability than to Jesus; but he will 
endeavour, after giving what appears to him the meaning of each, to oppose the Christian interpretation, 
not indeed by any means adducing convincing reasons, but only attempting to do so. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


In the preceding pages we have already spoken of this point, viz., the prediction that there were to be two 
advents of Christ to the human race, so that it is not necessary for us to reply to the objection, supposed 
to be urged by a Jew, that “the prophets declare the coming one to be a mighty potentate, Lord of all 
nations and armies.” But it is in the spirit of a Jew, I think, and in keeping with their bitter animosity, and 
baseless and even improbable calumnies against Jesus, that he adds: “Nor did the prophets predict such a 
pestilence.” For neither Jews, nor Celsus, nor any other, can bring any argument to prove that a pestilence 
converts men from the practice of evil to a life which is according to nature, and distinguished by 
temperance and other virtues. 


CHAPTER XXX 


This objection also is cast in our teeth by Celsus: “From such signs and misinterpretations, and from 
proofs so mean, no one could prove him to be God, and the Son of God.” Now it was his duty to enumerate 
the alleged misinterpretations, and to prove them to be such, and to show by reasoning the meanness of 
the evidence, in order that the Christian, if any of his objections should seem to be plausible, might be 
able to answer and confute his arguments. What he said, however, regarding Jesus, did indeed come to 
pass, because He was a mighty potentate, although Celsus refuses to see that it so happened, 
notwithstanding that the clearest evidence proves it true of Jesus. “For as the sun,” he says, “which 
enlightens all other objects, first makes himself visible, so ought the Son of God to have done.” We would 
say in reply, that so He did; for righteousness has arisen in His days, and there is abundance of peace, 
which took its commencement at His birth, God preparing the nations for His teaching, that they might be 
under one prince, the king of the Romans, and that it might not, owing to the want of union among the 
nations, caused by the existence of many kingdoms, be more difficult for the apostles of Jesus to 
accomplish the task enjoined upon them by their Master, when He said, “Go and teach all nations.” 
Moreover it is certain that Jesus was born in the reign of Augustus, who, so to speak, fused together into 
one monarchy the many populations of the earth. Now the existence of many kingdoms would have been a 
hindrance to the spread of the doctrine of Jesus throughout the entire world; not only for the reasons 
mentioned, but also on account of the necessity of men everywhere engaging in war, and fighting on 
behalf of their native country, which was the case before the times of Augustus, and in periods still more 
remote, when necessity arose, as when the Peloponnesians and Athenians warred against each other, and 
other nations in like manner. How, then, was it possible for the Gospel doctrine of peace, which does not 
permit men to take vengeance even upon enemies, to prevail throughout the world, unless at the advent 
of Jesus a milder spirit had been everywhere introduced into the conduct of things? 


CHAPTER XXXI 


He next charges the Christians with being “guilty of sophistical reasoning, in saying that the Son of God is 
the Logos Himself.” And he thinks that he strengthens the accusation, because “when we declare the 
Logos to be the Son of God, we do not present to view a pure and holy Logos, but a most degraded man, 
who was punished by scourging and crucifixion.” Now, on this head we have briefly replied to the charges 
of Celsus in the preceding pages, where Christ was shown to be the first-born of all creation, who 
assumed a body and a human soul; and that God gave commandment respecting the creation of such 
mighty things in the world, and they were created; and that He who received the command was God the 
Logos. And seeing it is a Jew who makes these statements in the work of Celsus, it will not be out of place 
to quote the declaration, “He sent His word, and healed them, and delivered them from their 
destruction,”—a passage of which we spoke a little ago. Now, although I have conferred with many Jews 
who professed to be learned men, I never heard any one expressing his approval of the statement that the 
Logos is the Son of God, as Celsus declares they do, in putting into the mouth of the Jew such a 
declaration as this: “If your Logos is the Son of God, we also give our assent to the same.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


We have already shown that Jesus can be regarded neither as an arrogant man, nor a sorcerer; and 
therefore it is unnecessary to repeat our former arguments, lest, in replying to the tautologies of Celsus, 
we ourselves should be guilty of needless repetition. And now, in finding fault with our Lord’s genealogy, 
there are certain points which occasion some difficulty even to Christians, and which, owing to the 
discrepancy between the genealogies, are advanced by some as arguments against their correctness, but 
which Celsus has not even mentioned. For Celsus, who is truly a braggart, and who professes to be 
acquainted with all matters relating to Christianity, does not know how to raise doubts in a skilful manner 
against the credibility of Scripture. But he asserts that the “framers of the genealogies, from a feeling of 
pride, made Jesus to be descended from the first man, and from the kings of the Jews.” And he thinks that 
he makes a notable charge when he adds, that “the carpenters wife could not have been ignorant of the 
fact, had she been of such illustrious descent.” But what has this to do with the question? Granted that 
she was not ignorant of her descent, how does that affect the result? Suppose that she were ignorant, how 
could her ignorance prove that she was not descended from the first man, or could not derive her origin 
from the Jewish kings? Does Celsus imagine that the poor must always be descended from ancestors who 
are poor, or that kings are always born of kings? But it appears folly to waste time upon such an argument 
as this, seeing it is well known that, even in our own days, some who are poorer than Mary are descended 
from ancestors of wealth and distinction, and that rulers of nations and kings have sprung from persons of 
no reputation. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


“But,” continues Celsus, “what great deeds did Jesus perform as being a God? Did he put his enemies to 
shame, or bring to a ridiculous conclusion what was designed against him?” Now to this question, 
although we are able to show the striking and miraculous character of the events which befell Him, yet 
from what other source can we furnish an answer than from the Gospel narratives, which state that “there 
was an earthquake, and that the rocks were split asunder, and the tombs opened, and the veil of the 
temple rent in twain from top to bottom, and that darkness prevailed in the day-time, the sun failing to 


give light?” But if Celsus believe the Gospel accounts when he thinks that he can find in them matter of 
charge against the Christians, and refuse to believe them when they establish the divinity of Jesus, our 
answer to him is: “Sir, either disbelieve all the Gospel narratives, and then no longer imagine that you can 
found charges upon them; or, in yielding your belief to their statements, look in admiration on the Logos 
of God, who became incarnate, and who desired to confer benefits upon the whole human race. And this 
feature evinces the nobility of the work of Jesus, that, down to the present time, those whom God wills are 
healed by His name. And with regard to the eclipse in the time of Tiberius Caesar, in whose reign Jesus 
appears to have been crucified, and the great earthquakes which then took place, Phlegon too, I think, has 
written in the thirteenth or fourteenth book of his Chronicles.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


This Jew of Celsus, ridiculing Jesus, as he imagines, is described as being acquainted with the Bacchae of 
Euripides, in which Dionysus says:— 


“The divinity himself will liberate me whenever I wish.” 


Now the Jews are not much acquainted with Greek literature; but suppose that there was a Jew so well 
versed in it (as to make such a quotation on his part appropriate), how (does it follow) that Jesus could not 
liberate Himself, because He did not do so? For let him believe from our own Scriptures that Peter 
obtained his freedom after having been bound in prison, an angel having loosed his chains; and that Paul, 
having been bound in the stocks along with Silas in Philippi of Macedonia, was liberated by divine power, 
when the gates of the prison were opened. But it is probable that Celsus treats these accounts with 
ridicule, or that he never read them; for he would probably say in reply, that there are certain sorcerers 
who are able by incantations to unloose chains and to open doors, so that he would liken the events 
related in our histories to the doings of sorcerers. “But,” he continues, “no calamity happened even to him 
who condemned him, as there did to Pentheus, viz., madness or discerption.” And yet he does not know 
that it was not so much Pilate that condemned Him (who knew that “for envy the Jews had delivered 
Him”), as the Jewish nation, which has been condemned by God, and rent in pieces, and dispersed over 
the whole earth, in a degree far beyond what happened to Pentheus. Moreover, why did he intentionally 
omit what is related of Pilate’s wife, who beheld a vision, and who was so moved by it as to send a 
message to her husband, saying: “Have thou nothing to do with that just man; for I have suffered many 
things this day in a dream because of Him?” And again, passing by in silence the proofs of the divinity of 
Jesus, Celsus endeavours to cast reproach upon Him from the narratives in the Gospel, referring to those 
who mocked Jesus, and put on Him the purple robe, and the crown of thorns, and placed the reed in His 
hand. From what source now, Celsus, did you derive these statements, save from the Gospel narratives? 
And did you, accordingly, see that they were fit matters for reproach; while they who recorded them did 
not think that you, and such as you, would turn them into ridicule; but that others would receive from 
them an example how to despise those who ridiculed and mocked Him on account of His religion, who 
appropriately laid down His life for its sake? Admire rather their love of truth, and that of the Being who 
bore these things voluntarily for the sake of men, and who endured them with all constancy and long- 
suffering. For it is not recorded that He uttered any lamentation, or that after His condemnation He either 
did or uttered anything unbecoming. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


But in answer to this objection, “If not before, yet why now, at least, does he not give some manifestation 
of his divinity, and free himself from this reproach, and take vengeance upon those who insult both him 
and his Father?” We have to reply, that it would be the same thing as if we were to say to those among the 
Greeks who accept the doctrine of providence, and who believe in portents, Why does God not punish 
those who insult the Divinity, and subvert the doctrine of providence? For as the Greeks would answer 
such objections, so would we, in the same, or a more effective manner. There was not only a portent from 
heaven—the eclipse of the sun—but also the other miracles, which show that the crucified One possessed 
something that was divine, and greater than was possessed by the majority of men. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Celsus next says: “What is the nature of the ichor in the body of the crucified Jesus? Is it such as flows in 
the bodies of the immortal gods?’ He puts this question in a spirit of mockery; but we shall show from the 
serious narratives of the Gospels, although Celsus may not like it, that it was no mythic and Homeric ichor 
which flowed from the body of Jesus, but that, after His death, “one of the soldiers with a spear pierced 
His side, and there came thereout blood and water. And he that saw it bare record, and his record is true, 
and he knoweth that he saith the truth.” Now, in other dead bodies the blood congeals, and pure water 
does not flow forth; but the miraculous feature in the case of the dead body of Jesus was, that around the 
dead body blood and water flowed forth from the side. But if this Celsus, who, in order to find matter of 
accusation against Jesus and the Christians, extracts from the Gospel even passages which are incorrectly 
interpreted, but passes over in silence the evidences of the divinity of Jesus, would listen to divine 
portents, let him read the Gospel, and see that even the centurion, and they who with him kept watch over 


Jesus, on seeing the earthquake, and the events that occurred, were greatly afraid, saying, “This man was 
the Son of God.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


After this, he who extracts from the Gospel narrative those statements on which he thinks he can found an 
accusation, makes the vinegar and the gall a subject of reproach to Jesus, saying that “he rushed with 
open mouth to drink of them, and could not endure his thirst as any ordinary man frequently endures it.” 
Now this matter admits of an explanation of a peculiar and figurative kind; but on the present occasion, 
the statement that the prophets predicted this very incident may be accepted as the more common 
answer to the objection. For in the sixty-ninth Psalm there is written, with reference to Christ: “And they 
gave me gall for my meat, and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.” Now, let the Jews say who it is 
that the prophetic writing represents as uttering these words; and let them adduce from history one who 
received gall for his food, and to whom vinegar was given as drink. Would they venture to assert that the 
Christ whom they expect still to come might be placed in such circumstances? Then we would say, What 
prevents the prediction from having been already accomplished? For this very prediction was uttered 
many ages before, and is sufficient, along with the other prophetic utterances, to lead him who fairly 
examines the whole matter to the conclusion that Jesus is He who was prophesied of as Christ, and as the 
Son of God. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


The few next remarks: “You, O sincere believers, find fault with us, because we do not recognise this 
individual as God, nor agree with you that he endured these (sufferings) for the benefit of mankind, in 
order that we also might despise punishment.” Now, in answer to this, we say that we blame the Jews, 
who have been brought up under the training of the law and the prophets (which foretell the coming of 
Christ), because they neither refute the arguments which we lay before them to prove that He is the 
Messiah, adducing such refutation as a defence of their unbelief; nor yet, while not offering any 
refutation, do they believe in Him who was the subject of prophecy, and who clearly manifested through 
His disciples, even after the period of His appearance in the flesh, that He underwent these things for the 
benefit of mankind; having, as the object of His first advent, not to condemn men and their actions before 
He had instructed them, and pointed out to them their duty, nor to chastise the wicked and save the good, 
but to disseminate His doctrine in an extraordinary manner, and with the evidence of divine power, among 
the whole human race, as the prophets also have represented these things. And we blame them, 
moreover, because they did not believe in Him who gave evidence of the power that was in Him, but 
asserted that He cast out demons from the souls of men through Beelzebub the prince of the demons; and 
we blame them because they slander the philanthropic character of Him, who overlooked not only no city, 
but not even a single village in Judea, that He might everywhere announce the kingdom of God, accusing 
Him of leading the wandering life of a vagabond, and passing an anxious existence in a disgraceful body. 
But there is no disgrace in enduring such labours for the benefit of all those who may be able to 
understand Him. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


And how can the following assertion of this Jew of Celsus appear anything else than a manifest falsehood, 
viz., that Jesus, “having gained over no one during his life, not even his own disciples, underwent these 
punishments and sufferings?” For from what other source sprang the envy which was aroused against 
Him by the Jewish high priests, and elders, and scribes, save from the fact that multitudes obeyed and 
followed Him, and were led into the deserts not only by the persuasive language of Him whose words 
were always appropriate to His hearers, but who also by His miracles made an impression on those who 
were not moved to belief by His words? And is it not a manifest falsehood to say that “he did not gain over 
even his own disciples,” who exhibited, indeed, at that time some symptoms of human weakness arising 
from cowardly fear—for they had not yet been disciplined to the exhibition of full courage—but who by no 
means abandoned the judgments which they had formed regarding Him as the Christ? For Peter, after his 
denial, perceiving to what a depth of wickedness he had fallen, “went out and wept bitterly;” while the 
others, although stricken with dismay on account of what had happened to Jesus (for they still continued 
to admire Him), had, by His glorious appearance, their belief more firmly established than before that He 
was the Son of God. 


CHAPTER XL 


It is, moreover, in a very unphilosophical spirit that Celsus imagines our Lord’s pre-eminence among men 
to consist, not in the preaching of salvation and in a pure morality, but in acting contrary to the character 
of that personality which He had taken upon Him, and in not dying, although He had assumed mortality; 
or, if dying, yet at least not such a death as might serve as a pattern to those who were to learn by that 
very act how to die for the sake of religion, and to comport themselves boldly through its help, before 
those who hold erroneous views on the subject of religion and irreligion, and who regard religious men as 


altogether irreligious, but imagine those to be most religious who err regarding God, and who apply to 
everything rather than to God the ineradicable idea of Him (which is implanted in the human mind), and 
especially when they eagerly rush to destroy those who have yielded themselves up with their whole soul 
(even unto death), to the clear evidence of one God who is over all things. 


CHAPTER XLI 


In the person of the Jew, Celsus continues to find fault with Jesus, alleging that “he did not show himself 
to be pure from all evil.” Let Celsus state from what “evil” our Lord did not, show Himself to be pure. If he 
means that, He was not pure from what is properly termed “evil,” let him clearly prove the existence of 
any wicked work in Him. But if he deems poverty and the cross to be evils, and conspiracy on the part of 
wicked men, then it is clear that he would say that evil had happened also to Socrates, who was unable to 
show himself pure from evils. And how great also the other band of poor men is among the Greeks, who 
have given themselves to philosophical pursuits, and have voluntarily accepted a life of poverty, is known 
to many among the Greeks from what is recorded of Democritus, who allowed his property to become 
pasture for sheep; and of Crates, who obtained his freedom by bestowing upon the Thebans the price 
received for the sale of his possessions. Nay, even Diogenes himself, from excessive poverty, came to live 
in a tub; and yet, in the opinion of no one possessed of moderate understanding, was Diogenes on that 
account considered to be in an evil (sinful) condition. 


CHAPTER XLII 


But further, since Celsus will have it that “Jesus was not irreproachable,” let him instance any one of those 
who adhere to His doctrine, who has recorded anything that could truly furnish ground of reproach 
against Jesus; or if it be not from these that he derives his matter of accusation against Him, let him say 
from what quarter he has learned that which has induced him to say that He is not free from reproach. 
Jesus, however, performed all that He promised to do, and by which He conferred benefits upon his 
adherents. And we, continually seeing fulfilled all that was predicted by Him before it happened, viz., that 
this Gospel of His should be preached throughout the whole world, and that His disciples should go 
among all nations and announce His doctrine; and, moreover, that they should be brought before 
governors and kings on no other account than because of His teaching; we are lost in wonder at Him, and 
have our faith in Him daily confirmed. And I know not by what greater or more convincing proofs Celsus 
would have Him confirm His predictions; unless, indeed, as seems to be the case, not understanding that 
the Logos had become the man Jesus, he would have Him to be subject to no human weakness, nor to 
become an illustrious pattern to men of the manner in which they ought to bear the calamities of life, 
although these appear to Celsus to be most lamentable and disgraceful occurrences, seeing that he 
regards labour to be the greatest of evils, and pleasure the perfect good,—a view accepted by none of 
those philosophers who admit the doctrine of providence, and who allow that courage, and fortitude, and 
magnanimity are virtues. Jesus, therefore, by His sufferings cast no discredit upon the faith of which He 
was the object; but rather confirmed the same among those who would approve of manly courage, and 
among those who were taught by Him that what was truly and properly the happy life was not here below, 
but was to be found in that which was called, according to His own words, the “coming world;” whereas in 
what is called the “present world” life is a calamity, or at least the first and greatest struggle of the soul. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


Celsus next addresses to us the following remark: “You will not, I suppose, say of him, that, after failing to 
gain over those who were in this world, he went to Hades to gain over those who were there.” But 
whether he like it or not, we assert that not only while Jesus was in the body did He win over not a few 
persons merely, but so great a number, that a conspiracy was formed against Him on account of the 
multitude of His followers; but also, that when He became a soul, without the covering of the body, He 
dwelt among those souls which were without bodily covering, converting such of them as were willing to 
Himself, or those whom He saw, for reasons known to Him alone, to be better adapted to such a course. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


Celsus in the next place says, with indescribable silliness: “If, after inventing defences which are absurd, 
and by which ye were ridiculously deluded, ye imagine that you really make a good defence, what 
prevents you from regarding those other individuals who have been condemned, and have died a 
miserable death, as greater and more divine messengers of heaven (than Jesus)?” Now, that manifestly 
and clearly there is no similarity between Jesus, who suffered what is described, and those who have died 
a wretched death on account of their sorcery, or whatever else be the charge against them, is patent to 
every one. For no one can point to any acts of a sorcerer which turned away souls from the practice of the 
many sins which prevail among men, and from the flood of wickedness (in the world). But since this Jew of 
Celsus compares Him to robbers, and says that “any similarly shameless fellow might be able to say 
regarding even a robber and murderer whom punishment had overtaken, that such an one was not a 
robber, but a god, because he predicted to his fellow-robbers that he would suffer such punishment as he 


actually did suffer,” it might, in the first place, be answered, that it is not because He predicted that He 
would suffer such things that we entertain those opinions regarding Jesus which lead us to have 
confidence in Him, as one who has come down to us from God. And, in the second place, we assert that 
this very comparison has been somehow foretold in the Gospels; since God was numbered with the 
transgressors by wicked men, who desired rather a “murderer” (one who for sedition and murder had 
been cast into prison) to be released unto them, and Jesus to be crucified, and who crucified Him between 
two robbers. Jesus, indeed, is ever crucified with robbers among His genuine disciples and witnesses to 
the truth, and suffers the same condemnation which they do among men. And we Say, that if those persons 
have any resemblance to robbers, who on account of their piety towards God suffer all kinds of injury and 
death, that they may keep it pure and unstained, according to the teaching of Jesus, then it is clear also 
that Jesus, the author of such teaching, is with good reason compared by Celsus to the captain of a band 
of robbers. But neither was He who died for the common good of mankind, nor they who suffered because 
of their religion, and alone of all men were persecuted because of what appeared to them the right way of 
honouring God, put to death in accordance with justice, nor was Jesus persecuted without the charge of 
impiety being incurred by His persecutors. 


CHAPTER XLV 


But observe the superficial nature of his argument respecting the former disciples of Jesus, in which he 
says: “In the next place, those who were his associates while alive, and who listened to his voice, and 
enjoyed his instructions as their teacher, on seeing him subjected to punishment and death, neither died 
with him, nor for him, nor were even induced to regard punishment with contempt, but denied even that 
they were his disciples, whereas now ye die along with him.” And here he believes the sin which was 
committed by the disciples while they were yet beginners and imperfect, and which is recorded in the 
Gospels, to have been actually committed, in order that he may have matter of accusation against the 
Gospel; but their upright conduct after their transgression, when they behaved with courage before the 
Jews, and suffered countless cruelties at their hands, and at last suffered death for the doctrine of Jesus, 
he passes by in silence. For he would neither hear the words of Jesus, when He predicted to Peter, “When 
thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands,” etc., to which the Scripture adds, “This spake He, 
signifying by what death he should glorify God;” nor how James the brother of John—an apostle, the 
brother of an apostle—was slain with the sword by Herod for the doctrine of Christ; nor even the many 
instances of boldness displayed by Peter and the other apostles because of the Gospel, and “how they 
went forth from the presence of the Sanhedrim after being scourged, rejoicing that they were counted 
worthy to suffer shame for His name,” and so surpassing many of the instances related by the Greeks of 
the fortitude and courage of their philosophers. From the very beginning, then, this was inculcated as a 
precept of Jesus among His hearers, which taught men to despise the life which is eagerly sought after by 
the multitude, but to be earnest in living the life which resembles that of God. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


But how can this Jew of Celsus escape the charge of falsehood, when he says that Jesus, “when on earth, 
gained over to himself only ten sailors and tax-gatherers of the most worthless character, and not even the 
whole of these?” Now it is certain that the Jews themselves would admit that He drew over not ten 
persons merely, nor a hundred, nor a thousand, but on one occasion five thousand at once, and on another 
four thousand; and that He attracted them to such a degree that they followed Him even into the deserts, 
which alone could contain the assembled multitude of those who believed in God through Jesus, and 
where He not only addressed to them discourses, but also manifested to them His works. And now, 
through his tautology, he compels us also to be tautological, since we are careful to guard against being 
supposed to pass over any of the charges advanced by him; and therefore, in reference to the matter 
before us following the order of his treatise as we have it, he says: “Is it not the height of absurdity to 
maintain, that if, while he himself was alive, he won over not a single person to his views, after his death 
any who wish are able to gain over such a multitude of individuals?” Whereas he ought to have said, in 
consistency with truth, that if, after His death, not simply those who will, but they who have the will and 
the power, can gain over so many proselytes, how much more consonant to reason is it, that while He was 
alive He should, through the greater power of His words and deeds, have won over to Himself manifold 
greater numbers of adherents? 


CHAPTER XLVII 


He represents, moreover, a statement of his own as if it were an answer to one of his questions, in which 
he asks: “By what train of argument were you led to regard him as the Son of God?” For he makes us 
answer that “we were won over to him, because we know that his punishment was undergone to bring 
about the destruction of the father of evil.” Now we were won over to His doctrine by innumerable other 
considerations, of which we have stated only the smallest part in the preceding pages; but, if God permit, 
we shall continue to enumerate them, not only while dealing with the so-called True Discourse of Celsus, 
but also on many other occasions. And, as if we said that we consider Him to be the Son of God because 
He suffered punishment, he asks: “What then? have not many others, too, been punished, and that not 
less disgracefully?” And here Celsus acts like the most contemptible enemies of the Gospel, and like those 


who imagine that it follows as a consequence from our history of the crucified Jesus, that we should 
worship those who have undergone crucifixion! 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


Celsus, moreover, unable to resist the miracles which Jesus is recorded to have performed, has already on 
several occasions spoken of them slanderously as works of sorcery; and we also on several occasions 
have, to the best of our ability, replied to his statements. And now he represents us as saying that “we 
deemed Jesus to be the Son of God, because he healed the lame and the blind.” And he adds: “Moreover, 
as you assert, he raised the dead.” That He healed the lame and the blind, and that therefore we hold Him 
to be the Christ and the Son of God, is manifest to us from what is contained in the prophecies: “Then the 
eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall hear; then shall the lame man leap as an 
hart.” And that He also raised the dead, and that it is no fiction of those who composed the Gospels, is 
shown by this, that if it had been a fiction, many individuals would have been represented as having risen 
from the dead, and these, too, such as had been many years in their graves. But as it is no fiction, they are 
very easily counted of whom this is related to have happened; viz., the daughter of the ruler of the 
synagogue (of whom I know not why He said, “She is not dead, but sleepeth,” stating regarding her 
something which does not apply to all who die); and the only son of the widow, on whom He took 
compassion and raised him up, making the bearers of the corpse to stand still; and the third instance, that 
of Lazarus, who had been four days in the grave. Now, regarding these cases we would say to all persons 
of candid mind, and especially to the Jew, that as there were many lepers in the days of Elisha the 
prophet, and none of them was healed save Naaman the Syrian, and many widows in the days of Elijah the 
prophet, to none of whom was Elijah sent save to Sarepta in Sidonia (for the widow there had been 
deemed worthy by a divine decree of the miracle which was wrought by the prophet in the matter of the 
bread); so also there were many dead in the days of Jesus, but those only rose from the grave whom the 
Logos knew to be fitted for a resurrection, in order that the works done by the Lord might not be merely 
symbols of certain things, but that by the very acts themselves He might gain over many to the marvellous 
doctrine of the Gospel. I would say, moreover, that, agreeably to the promise of Jesus, His disciples 
performed even greater works than these miracles of Jesus, which were perceptible only to the senses. 
For the eyes of those who are blind in soul are ever opened; and the ears of those who were deaf to 
virtuous words, listen readily to the doctrine of God, and of the blessed life with Him; and many, too, who 
were lame in the feet of the “inner man,” as Scripture calls it, having now been healed by the word, do not 
simply leap, but leap as the hart, which is an animal hostile to serpents, and stronger than all the poison 
of vipers. And these lame who have been healed, receive from Jesus power to trample, with those feet in 
which they were formerly lame, upon the serpents and scorpions of wickedness, and generally upon all 
the power of the enemy; and though they tread upon it, they sustain no injury, for they also have become 
stronger than the poison of all evil and of demons. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


Jesus, accordingly, in turning away the minds of His disciples, not merely from giving heed to sorcerers in 
general, and those who profess in any other manner to work miracles—for His disciples did not need to be 
so warned—but from such as gave themselves out as the Christ of God, and who tried by certain apparent 
miracles to gain over to them the disciples of Jesus, said in a certain passage: “Then, if any man shall say 
unto you, Lo, here is Christ, or there; believe it not. For there shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, 
and shall show great signs and wonders; insomuch that, if it were possible, they shall deceive the very 
elect. Behold, I have told you before. Wherefore, if they shall say unto you, Behold, he is in the desert, go 
not forth; behold, he is in the secret chambers, believe it not. For as the lightning cometh out of the east, 
and shineth even to the west, so also shall the coming of the Son of man be.” And in another passage: 
“Many will say unto Me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not eaten and drunk in Thy name, and by Thy 
name have cast out demons, and done many wonderful works? And then will I say unto them, Depart from 
Me, because ye are workers of iniquity.” But Celsus, wishing to assimilate the miracles of Jesus to the 
works of human sorcery, says in express terms as follows: “O light and truth! he distinctly declares, with 
his own voice, as ye yourselves have recorded, that there will come to you even others, employing 
miracles of a similar kind, who are wicked men, and sorcerers; and he calls him who makes use of such 
devices, one Satan. So that Jesus himself does not deny that these works at least are not at all divine, but 
are the acts of wicked men; and being compelled by the force of truth, he at the same time not only laid 
open the doings of others, but convicted himself of the same acts. Is it not, then, a miserable inference, to 
conclude from the same works that the one is God and the other sorcerers? Why ought the others, 
because of these acts, to be accounted wicked rather than this man, seeing they have him as their witness 
against himself? For he has himself acknowledged that these are not the works of a divine nature, but the 
inventions of certain deceivers, and of thoroughly wicked men.” Observe, now, whether Celsus is not 
clearly convicted of slandering the Gospel by such statements, since what Jesus says regarding those who 
are to work signs and wonders is different from what this Jew of Celsus alleges it to be. For if Jesus had 
simply told His disciples to be on their guard against those who professed to work miracles, without 
declaring what they would give themselves out to be, then perhaps there would have been some ground 
for his suspicion. But since those against whom Jesus would have us to be on our guard give themselves 
out as the Christ—which is not a claim put forth by sorcerers—and since He says that even some who lead 


wicked lives will perform miracles in the name of Jesus, and expel demons out of men, sorcery in the case 
of these individuals, or any suspicion of such, is rather, if we may so speak, altogether banished, and the 
divinity of Christ established, as well as the divine mission of His disciples; seeing that it is possible that 
one who makes use of His name, and who is wrought upon by some power, in some way unknown, to make 
the pretence that he is the Christ, should seem to perform miracles like those of Jesus, while others 
through His name should do works resembling those of His genuine disciples. 


Paul, moreover, in the second Epistle to the Thessalonians, shows in what manner there will one day be 
revealed “the man of sin, the son of perdition, who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped; so that he sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he is God.” And 
again he says to the Thessalonians: “And now ye know what withholdeth that he might be revealed in his 
time. For the mystery of iniquity doth already work: only he who now letteth will let, until he be taken out 
of the way: and then shall that Wicked be revealed, whom the Lord will consume with the spirit of His 
mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness of His coming: even him, whose cunning is after the working 
of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in 
them that perish.” And in assigning the reason why the man of sin is permitted to continue in existence, 
he says: “Because they received not the love of the truth, that they might be saved. And for this cause God 
shall send them strong delusion, that they should believe a lie; that they all might be damned who 
believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” Let any one now say whether any of the 
statements in the Gospel, or in the writings of the apostle, could give occasion for the suspicion that there 
is therein contained any prediction of sorcery. Any one, moreover, who likes may find the prophecy in 
Daniel respecting antichrist. But Celsus falsities the words of Jesus, since He did not say that others 
would come working similar miracles to Himself, but who are wicked men and sorcerers, although Celsus 
asserts that He uttered such words. For as the power of the Egyptian magicians was not similar to the 
divinely-bestowed grace of Moses, but the issue clearly proved that the acts of the former were the effect 
of magic, while those of Moses were wrought by divine power; so the proceedings of the antichrists, and 
of those who feign that they can work miracles as being the disciples of Christ, are said to be lying signs 
and wonders, prevailing with all deceivableness of unrighteousness among them that perish; whereas the 
works of Christ and His disciples had for their fruit, not deceit, but the salvation of human souls. And who 
would rationally maintain that an improved moral life, which daily lessened the number of a man’s 
offences, could proceed from a system of deceit? 


CHAPTER LI 


Celsus, indeed, evinced a slight knowledge of Scripture when he made Jesus Say, that it is “a certain Satan 
who contrives such devices;” although he begs the question when he asserts that “Jesus did not deny that 
these works have in them nothing of divinity, but proceed from wicked men,” for he makes things which 
differ in kind to be the same. Now, as a wolf is not of the same species as a dog, although it may appear to 
have some resemblance in the figure of its body and in its voice, nor a common wood-pigeon the same as a 
dove, so there is no resemblance between what is done by the power of God and what is the effect of 
sorcery. And we might further say, in answer to the calumnies of Celsus, Are those to be regarded as 
miracles which are wrought through sorcery by wicked demons, but those not which are performed by a 
nature that is holy and divine? and does human life endure the worse, but never receive the better? Now 
it appears to me that we must lay it down as a general principle, that as, wherever anything that is evil 
would make itself to be of the same nature with the good, there must by all means be something that is 
good opposed to the evil; so also, in opposition to those things which are brought about by sorcery, there 
must also of necessity be some things in human life which are the result of divine power. And it follows 
from the same, that we must either annihilate both, and assert that neither exists, or, assuming the one, 
and particularly the evil, admit also the reality of the good. Now, if one were to lay it down that works are 
wrought by means of sorcery, but would not grant that there are also works which are the product of 
divine power, he would seem to me to resemble him who should admit the existence of sophisms and 
plausible arguments, which have the appearance of establishing the truth, although really undermining it, 
while denying that truth had anywhere a home among men, or a dialectic which differed from sophistry. 
But if we once admit that it is consistent with the existence of magic and sorcery (which derive their 
power from evil demons, who are spell-bound by elaborate incantations, and become subject to sorcerers) 
that some works must be found among men which proceed from a power that is divine, why shall we not 
test those who profess to perform them by their lives and morals, and the consequences of their miracles, 
viz., whether they tend to the injury of men or to the reformation of conduct? What minister of evil 
demons, e.g., can do such things? and by means of what incantations and magic arts? And who, on the 
other hand, is it that, having his soul and his spirit, and I imagine also his body, in a pure and holy state, 
receives a divine spirit, and performs such works in order to benefit men, and to lead them to believe on 
the true God? But if we must once investigate (without being carried away by the miracles themselves) 
who it is that performs them by help of a good, and who by help of an evil power, so that we may neither 
slander all without discrimination, nor yet admire and accept all as divine, will it not be manifest, from 
what occurred in the times of Moses and Jesus, when entire nations were established in consequence of 
their miracles, that these men wrought by means of divine power what they are recorded to have 
performed? For wickedness and sorcery would not have led a whole nation to rise not only above idols and 
images erected by men, but also above all created things, and to ascend to the uncreated origin of the 


God of the universe. 


CHAPTER LII 


But since it is a Jew who makes these assertions in the treatise of Celsus, we would say to him: Pray, 
friend, why do you believe the works which are recorded in your writings as having been performed by 
God through the instrumentality of Moses to be really divine, and endeavour to refute those who 
slanderously assert that they were wrought by sorcery, like those of the Egyptian magicians; while, in 
imitation of your Egyptian opponents, you charge those which were done by Jesus, and which, you admit, 
were actually performed, with not being divine? For if the final result, and the founding of an entire nation 
by the miracles of Moses, manifestly demonstrate that it was God who brought these things to pass in the 
time of Moses the Hebrew lawgiver, why should not such rather be shown to be the case with Jesus, who 
accomplished far greater works than those of Moses? For the former took those of his own nation, the 
descendants of Abraham, who had observed the rite of circumcision transmitted by tradition, and who 
were careful observers of the Abrahamic usages, and led them out of Egypt, enacting for them those laws 
which you believe to be divine; whereas the latter ventured upon a greater undertaking, and 
superinduced upon the pre-existing constitution, and upon ancestral customs and modes of life agreeable 
to the existing laws, a constitution in conformity with the Gospel. And as it was necessary, in order that 
Moses should find credit not only among the elders, but the common people, that there should be 
performed those miracles which he is recorded to have performed, why should not Jesus also, in order 
that He may be believed on by those of the people who had learned to ask for signs and wonders, need to 
work such miracles as, on account of their greater grandeur and divinity (in comparison with those of 
Moses), were able to convert men from Jewish fables, and from the human traditions which prevailed 
among them, and make them admit that He who taught and did such things was greater than the 
prophets? For how was not He greater than the prophets, who was proclaimed by them to be the Christ, 
and the Saviour of the human race? 


CHAPTER LIII 


All the arguments, indeed, which this Jew of Celsus advances against those who believe on Jesus, may, by 
parity of reasoning, be urged as ground of accusation against Moses: so that there is no difference in 
asserting that the sorcery practised by Jesus and that by Moses were similar to each other,—both of them, 
so far as the language of this Jew of Celsus is concerned, being liable to the same charge; as, e.g., when 
this Jew says of Christ, “But, O light and truth! Jesus with his own voice expressly declares, as you 
yourselves have recorded, that there will appear among you others also, who will perform miracles like 
mine, but who are wicked men and sorcerers,” some one, either Greek or Egyptian, or any other party 
who disbelieved the Jew, might say respecting Moses, “But, O light and truth! Moses with his own voice 
expressly declares, as ye also have recorded, that there will appear among you others also, who will 
perform miracles like mine, but who are wicked men and sorcerers. For it is written in your law, If there 
arise among you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign or 
wonder come to pass whereof he spake unto thee, saying, Let us go after other gods which thou hast not 
known, and let us serve them; thou shalt not hearken to the words of that prophet, or dreamer of 
dreams,’” etc. Again, perverting the words of Jesus, he says, “And he terms him who devises such things, 
one Satan;” while one, applying this to Moses, might say, “And he terms him who devises such things, a 
prophet who dreams.” And as this Jew asserts regarding Jesus, that “even he himself does not deny that 
these works have in them nothing of divinity, but are the acts of wicked men;” so any one who disbelieves 
the writings of Moses might say, quoting what has been already said, the same thing, viz., that, “even 
Moses does not deny that these works have in them nothing of divinity, but are the acts of wicked men.” 
And he will do the same thing also with respect to this: “Being compelled by the force of truth, Moses at 
the same time both exposed the doings of others, and convicted himself of the same.” And when the Jew 
says, “Is it not a wretched inference from the same acts, to conclude that the one is a God, and the others 
sorcerers?” one might object to him, on the ground of those words of Moses already quoted, “Is it not then 
a wretched inference from the same acts, to conclude that the one is a prophet and servant of God, and 
the others sorcerers?” But when, in addition to those comparisons which I have already mentioned, 
Celsus, dwelling upon the subject, adduces this also: “Why from these works should the others be 
accounted wicked, rather than this man, seeing they have him as a witness against himself?”—we, too, 
shall adduce the following, in addition to what has been already said: “Why, from those passages in which 
Moses forbids us to believe those who exhibit signs and wonders, ought we to consider such persons as 
wicked, rather than Moses, because he calumniates some of them in respect of their signs and wonders?” 
And urging more to the same effect, that he may appear to strengthen his attempt, he says: “He himself 
acknowledged that these were not the works of a divine nature, but were the inventions of certain 
deceivers, and of very wicked men.” Who, then, is “himself?” You O Jew, say that it is Jesus; but he who 
accuses you as liable to the same charges, will transfer this “himself” to the person of Moses. 


CHAPTER LIV 


After this, forsooth, the Jew of Celsus, to keep up the character assigned to the Jew from the beginning, in 
his address to those of his countrymen who had become believers, says: “By what, then, were you induced 


(to become his followers)? Was it because he foretold that after his death he would rise again?” Now this 
question, like the others, can be retorted upon Moses. For we might say to the Jew: “By what, then, were 
you induced (to become the follower of Moses)? Was it because he put on record the following statement 
about his own death: And Moses, the servant of the Lord died there, in the land of Moab, according to the 
word of the Lord; and they buried him in Moab, near the house of Phogor: and no one knoweth his 
sepulchre until this day?’” For as the Jew casts discredit upon the statement, that “Jesus foretold that 
after His death He would rise again,” another person might make a similar assertion about Moses, and 
would say in reply, that Moses also put on record (for the book of Deuteronomy is his composition) the 
statement, that “no one knoweth his sepulchre until this day,” in order to magnify and enhance the 
importance of his place of burial, as being unknown to mankind. 


CHAPTER LV 


The Jew continues his address to those of his countrymen who are converts, as follows: “Come now, let us 
grant to you that the prediction was actually uttered. Yet how many others are there who practise such 
juggling tricks, in order to deceive their simple hearers, and who make gain by their deception?—as was 
the case, they say, with Zamolxis in Scythia, the slave of Pythagoras; and with Pythagoras himself in Italy; 
and with Rhampsinitus in Egypt (the latter of whom, they say, played at dice with Demeter in Hades, and 
returned to the upper world with a golden napkin which he had received from her as a gift); and also with 
Orpheus among the Odrysians, and Protesilaus in Thessaly, and Hercules at Cape Taenarus, and Theseus. 
But the question is, whether any one who was really dead ever rose with a veritable body. Or do you 
imagine the statements of others not only to be myths, but to have the appearance of such, while you have 
discovered a becoming and credible termination to your drama in the voice from the cross, when he 
breathed his last, and in the earthquake and the darkness? That while alive he was of no assistance to 
himself, but that when dead he rose again, and showed the marks of his punishment, and how his hands 
were pierced with nails: who beheld this? A half-frantic woman, as you state, and some other one, 
perhaps, of those who were engaged in the same system of delusion, who had either dreamed so, owing to 
a peculiar state of mind, or under the influence of a wandering imagination had formed to himself an 
appearance according to his own wishes, which has been the case with numberless individuals; or, which 
is most probable, one who desired to impress others with this portent, and by such a falsehood to furnish 
an occasion to impostors like himself.” 


Now, since it is a Jew who makes these statements, we shall conduct the defence of our Jesus as if we 
were replying to a Jew, still continuing the comparison derived from the accounts regarding Moses, and 
saying to him: “How many others are there who practise similar juggling tricks to those of Moses, in order 
to deceive their silly hearers, and who make gain by their deception?” Now this objection would be more 
appropriate in the mouth of one who did not believe in Moses (as we might quote the instances of 
Zamolxis and Pythagoras, who were engaged in such juggling tricks) than in that of a Jew, who is not very 
learned in the histories of the Greeks. An Egyptian, moreover, who did not believe the miracles of Moses, 
might credibly adduce the instance of Rhampsinitus, saying that it was far more credible that he had 
descended to Hades, and had played at dice with Demeter, and that after stealing from her a golden 
napkin he exhibited it as a sign of his having been in Hades, and of his having returned thence, than that 
Moses should have recorded that he entered into the darkness, where God was, and that he alone, above 
all others, drew near to God. For the following is his statement: “Moses alone shall come near the Lord; 
but the rest shall not come nigh.” We, then, who are the disciples of Jesus, say to the Jew who urges these 
objections: “While assailing our belief in Jesus, defend yourself, and answer the Egyptian and the Greek 
objectors: what will you say to those charges which you brought against our Jesus, but which also might 
be brought against Moses first? And if you should make a vigorous effort to defend Moses, as indeed his 
history does admit of a clear and powerful defence, you will unconsciously, in your support of Moses, be 
an unwilling assistant in establishing the greater divinity of Jesus.” 


CHAPTER LVI 


But since the Jew says that these histories of the alleged descent of heroes to Hades, and of their return 
thence, are juggling impositions, maintaining that these heroes disappeared for a certain time, and 
secretly withdrew themselves from the sight of all men, and gave themselves out afterwards as having 
returned from Hades,—for such is the meaning which his words seem to convey respecting the Odrysian 
Orpheus, and the Thessalian Protesilaus, and the Taenarian Hercules, and Theseus also,—let us 
endeavour to show that the account of Jesus being raised from the dead cannot possibly be compared to 
these. For each one of the heroes respectively mentioned might, had he wished, have secretly withdrawn 
himself from the sight of men, and returned again, if so determined, to those whom he had left; but seeing 
that Jesus was crucified before all the Jews, and His body slain in the presence of His nation, how can they 
bring themselves to say that He practised a similar deception with those heroes who are related to have 
gone down to Hades, and to have returned thence? But we say that the following consideration might be 
adduced, perhaps, as a defence of the public crucifixion of Jesus, especially in connection with the 
existence of those stories of heroes who are supposed to have been compelled to descend to Hades: that if 
we were to suppose Jesus to have died an obscure death, so that the fact of His decease was not patent to 
the whole nation of the Jews, and afterwards to have actually risen from the dead, there would, in sucha 


case, have been ground for the same suspicion entertained regarding the heroes being also entertained 
regarding Himself. Probably, then, in addition to other causes for the crucifixion of Jesus, this also may 
have contributed to His dying a conspicuous death upon the cross, that no one might have it in his power 
to say that He voluntarily withdrew from the sight of men, and seemed only to die, without really doing so; 
but, appearing again, made a juggler’s trick of the resurrection from the dead. But a clear and 
unmistakeable proof of the fact I hold to be the undertaking of His disciples, who devoted themselves to 
the teaching of a doctrine which was attended with danger to human life,—a doctrine which they would 
not have taught with such courage had they invented the resurrection of Jesus from the dead; and who 
also, at the same time, not only prepared others to despise death, but were themselves the first to 
manifest their disregard for its terrors. 


CHAPTER LVII 


But observe whether this Jew of Celsus does not talk very blindly, in saying that it is impossible for any 
one to rise from the dead with a veritable body, his language being: “But this is the question, whether any 
one who was really dead ever rose again with a veritable body?” Now a Jew would not have uttered these 
words, who believed what is recorded in the third and fourth books of Kings regarding little children, of 
whom the one was raised up by Elijah, and the other by Elisha. And on this account, too, I think it was 
that Jesus appeared to no other nation than the Jews, who had become accustomed to miraculous 
occurrences; so that, by comparing what they themselves believed with the works which were done by 
Him, and with what was related of Him, they might confess that He, in regard to whom greater things 
were done, and by whom mightier marvels were performed, was greater than all those who preceded 
Him. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


Further, after these Greek stories which the Jew adduced respecting those who were guilty of juggling 
practices, and who pretended to have risen from the dead, he says to those Jews who are converts to 
Christianity: “Do you imagine the statements of others not only to be myths, but to have the appearance of 
such, while you have discovered a becoming and credible termination to your drama in the voice from the 
cross, when he breathed his last?” We reply to the Jew: “What you adduce as myths, we regard also as 
such; but the statements of the Scriptures which are common to us both, in which not you only, but we 
also, take pride, we do not at all regard as myths. And therefore we accord our belief to those who have 
therein related that some rose from the dead, as not being guilty of imposition; and to Him especially 
there mentioned as having risen, who both predicted the event Himself, and was the subject of prediction 
by others. And His resurrection is more miraculous than that of the others in this respect, that they were 
raised by the prophets Elijah and Elisha, while He was raised by none of the prophets, but by His Father 
in heaven. And therefore His resurrection also produced greater results than theirs. For what great good 
has accrued to the world from the resurrection of the children through the instrumentality of Elijah and 
Elisha, such as has resulted from the preaching of the resurrection of Jesus, accepted as an article of 
belief, and as effected through the agency of divine power?” 


CHAPTER LIX 


He imagines also that both the earthquake and the darkness were an invention; but regarding these, we 
have in the preceding pages, made our defence, according to our ability, adducing the testimony of 
Phlegon, who relates that these events took place at the time when our Saviour suffered. And he goes on 
to say, that “Jesus, while alive, was of no assistance to himself, but that he arose after death, and exhibited 
the marks of his punishment, and showed how his hands had been pierced by nails.” We ask him what he 
means by the expression, “was of no assistance to himself?” For if he means it to refer to want of virtue, 
we reply that He was of very great assistance. For He neither uttered nor committed anything that was 
improper, but was truly “led as a sheep to the slaughter, and was dumb as a lamb before the shearer,” and 
the Gospel testifies that He opened not His mouth. But if Celsus applies the expression to things 
indifferent and corporeal, (meaning that in such Jesus could render no help to Himself,) we say that we 
have proved from the Gospels that He went voluntarily to encounter His sufferings. Speaking next of the 
statements in the Gospels, that after His resurrection He showed the marks of His punishment, and how 
His hands had been pierced, he asks, “Who beheld this?” And discrediting the narrative of Mary 
Magdalene, who is related to have seen Him, he replies, “A half-frantic woman, as ye state.” And because 
she is not the only one who is recorded to have seen the Saviour after His resurrection, but others also 
are mentioned, this Jew of Celsus calumniates these statements also in adding, “And some one else of 
those engaged in the same system of deception!” 


CHAPTER LX 


In the next place, as if this were possible, viz., that the image of a man who was dead could appear to 
another as if he were still living, he adopts this opinion as an Epicurean, and says, “That some one having 
so dreamed owing to a peculiar state of mind, or having, under the influence of a perverted imagination, 


formed such an appearance as he himself desired, reported that such had been seen; and this,” he 
continues, “has been the case with numberless individuals.” But even if this statement of his seems to 
have a considerable degree of force, it is nevertheless only fitted to confirm a necessary doctrine, that the 
soul of the dead exists in a separate state (from the body); and he who adopts such an opinion does not 
believe without good reason in the immortality, or at least continued existence, of the soul, as even Plato 
says in his treatise on the Soul that shadowy phantoms of persons already dead have appeared to some 
around their sepulchres. Now the phantoms which exist about the soul of the dead are produced by some 
substance, and this substance is in the soul, which exists apart in a body said to be of splendid 
appearance. But Celsus, unwilling to admit any such view, will have it that some dreamed a waking 
dream, and, under the influence of a perverted imagination, formed to themselves such an image as they 
desired. Now it is not irrational to believe that a dream may take place while one is asleep; but to suppose 
a waking vision in the case of those who are not altogether out of their senses, and under the influence of 
delirium or hypochondria, is incredible. And Celsus, seeing this, called the woman “half-mad,”—a 
statement which is not made by the history recording the fact, but from which he took occasion to charge 
the occurrences with being untrue. 


CHAPTER LxXI 


Jesus accordingly, as Celsus imagines, exhibited after His death only the appearance of wounds received 
on the cross, and was not in reality so wounded as He is described to have been; whereas, according to 
the teaching of the Gospel—some portions of which Celsus arbitrarily accepts, in order to find ground of 
accusation, and other parts of which he rejects—Jesus called to Him one of His disciples who was 
sceptical, and who deemed the miracle an impossibility. That individual had, indeed, expressed his belief 
in the statement of the woman who said that she had seen Him, because he did not think it impossible 
that the soul of a dead man could be seen; but he did not yet consider the report to be true that He had 
been raised in a body, which was the antitype of the former. And therefore he did not merely say, “Unless I 
see, I will not believe;” but he added, “Unless I put my hand into the print of the nails, and lay my hands 
upon His side, I will not believe.” These words were spoken by Thomas, who deemed it possible that the 
body of the soul might be seen by the eye of sense, resembling in all respects its former appearance, 


“Both in size, and in beauty of eyes, 

And in voice;” 

and frequently, too, 

“Having, also, such garments around the person (as when alive).” 


Jesus accordingly, having called Thomas, said, “Reach hither thy finger, and behold My hands; and reach 
hither thy hand, and thrust it into My side: and be not faithless, but believing.” 


CHAPTER LXII 


Now it followed from all the predictions which were uttered regarding Him—amongst which was this 
prediction of the resurrection—and, from all that was done by Him, and from all the events which befell 
Him, that this event should be marvellous above all others. For it had been said beforehand by the 
prophet in the person of Jesus: “My flesh shall rest in hope, and Thou wilt not leave my soul in Hades, and 
wilt not suffer Thine Holy One to see corruption.” And truly, after His resurrection, He existed in a body 
intermediate, as it were, between the grossness of that which He had before His sufferings, and the 
appearance of a soul uncovered by such a body. And hence it was, that when His disciples were together, 
and Thomas with them, there “came Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and said, Peace 
be unto you. Then saith He to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger,” etc. And in the Gospel of Luke also, while 
Simon and Cleopas were conversing with each other respecting all that had happened to them, Jesus 
“drew near, and went with them. And their eyes were holden, that they should not know Him. And He said 
unto them, What manner of communications are these that ye have one to another, as ye walk?” And when 
their eyes were opened, and they knew Him, then the Scripture says, in express words, “And He vanished 
out of their sight.” And although Celsus may wish to place what is told of Jesus, and of those who saw Him 
after His resurrection, on the same level with imaginary appearances of a different kind, and those who 
have invented such, yet to those who institute a candid and intelligent examination, the events will appear 
only the more miraculous. 


CHAPTER LXIII 


After these points, Celsus proceeds to bring against the Gospel narrative a charge which is not to be 
lightly passed over, saying that “if Jesus desired to show that his power was really divine, he ought to have 
appeared to those who had ill-treated him, and to him who had condemned him, and to all men 
universally.” For it appears to us also to be true, according to the Gospel account, that He was not seen 
after His resurrection in the same manner as He used formerly to show Himself—publicly, and to all men. 


But it is recorded in the Acts, that “being seen during forty days,” He expounded to His disciples “the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God.” And in the Gospels it is not stated that He was always with 
them; but that on one occasion He appeared in their midst, after eight days, when the doors were shut, 
and on another in some similar fashion. And Paul also, in the concluding portions of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, in reference to His not having publicly appeared as He did in the period before He suffered, 
writes as follows: “For I delivered unto you first of all that which I also received, how that Christ died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures; and that He was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve: after that He 
was seen of above five hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater part remain unto the present time, 
but some are fallen asleep. After that He was seen of James, then of all the apostles. And last of all He was 
seen of me also, as of one born out of due time.” I am of opinion now that the statements in this passage 
contain some great and wonderful mysteries, which are beyond the grasp not merely of the great 
multitude of ordinary believers, but even of those who are far advanced (in Christian knowledge), and that 
in them the reason would be explained why He did not show Himself, after His resurrection from the 
dead, in the same manner as before that event. And in a treatise of this nature, composed in answer to a 
work directed against the Christians and their faith, observe whether we are able to adduce a few rational 
arguments out of a greater number, and thus make an impression upon the hearers of this apology. 


CHAPTER LXIV 


Although Jesus was only a single individual, He was nevertheless more things than one, according to the 
different standpoint from which He might be regarded; nor was He seen in the same way by all who 
beheld Him. Now, that He was more things than one, according to the varying point of view, is clear from 
this statement, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life;” and from this, “I am the bread;” and this, “I am 
the door,” and innumerable others. And that when seen He did not appear in like fashion to all those who 
saw Him, but according to their several ability to receive Him, will be clear to those who notice why, at 
the time when He was about to be transfigured on the high mountain, He did not admit all His apostles (to 
this sight), but only Peter, and James, and John, because they alone were capable of beholding His glory 
on that occasion, and of observing the glorified appearance of Moses and Elijah, and of listening to their 
conversation, and to the voice from the heavenly cloud. I am of opinion, too, that before He ascended the 
mountain where His disciples came to Him alone, and where He taught them the beatitudes, when He was 
somewhere in the lower part of the mountain, and when, as it became late, He healed those who were 
brought to Him, freeing them from all sickness and disease, He did not appear the same person to the 
sick, and to those who needed His healing aid, as to those who were able by reason of their strength to go 
up the mountain along with Him. Nay, even when He interpreted privately to His own disciples the 
parables which were delivered to the multitudes without, from whom the explanation was withheld, as 
they who heard them explained were endowed with higher organs of hearing than they who heard them 
without explanation, so was it altogether the same with the eyes of their soul, and, I think, also with those 
of their body. And the following statement shows that He had not always the same appearance, viz., that 
Judas, when about to betray Him, said to the multitudes who were setting out with him, as not being 
acquainted with Him, “Whomsoever I shall kiss, the same is He.” And I think that the Saviour Himself 
indicates the same thing by the words: “I was daily with you, teaching in the temple, and ye laid no hold 
on Me.” Entertaining, then, such exalted views regarding Jesus, not only with respect to the Deity within, 
and which was hidden from the view of the multitude, but with respect to the transfiguration of His body, 
which took place when and to whom He would, we say, that before Jesus had “put off the governments 
and powers,” and while as yet He was not dead unto sin, all men were capable of seeing Him; but that, 
when He had “put off the governments and powers,” and had no longer anything which was capable of 
being seen by the multitude, all who had formerly seen Him were not now able to behold Him. And 
therefore, sparing them, He did not show Himself to all after His resurrection from the dead. 


CHAPTER LXV 


And why do I say “to all?” For even with His own apostles and disciples He was not perpetually present, 
nor did He constantly show Himself to them, because they were not able without intermission to receive 
His divinity. For His deity was more resplendent after He had finished the economy (of salvation): and this 
Peter, surnamed Cephas, the first-fruits as it were of the apostles, was enabled to behold, and along with 
him the twelve (Matthias having been substituted in room of Judas); and after them He appeared to the 
five hundred brethren at once, and then to James, and subsequently to all the others besides the twelve 
apostles, perhaps to the seventy also, and lastly to Paul, as to one born out of due time, and who knew 
well how to say, “Unto me, who am less than the least of all saints, is this grace given;” and probably the 
expression “least of all” has the same meaning with “one born out of due time.” For as no one could 
reasonably blame Jesus for not having admitted all His apostles to the high mountain, but only the three 
already mentioned, on the occasion of His transfiguration, when He was about to manifest the splendour 
which appeared in His garments, and the glory of Moses and Elias talking with Him, so none could 
reasonably object to the statements of the apostles, who introduce the appearance of Jesus after His 
resurrection as having been made not to all, but to those only whom He knew to have received eyes 
capable of seeing His resurrection. I think, moreover, that the following statement regarding Him has an 
apologetic value in reference to our subject, viz.: “For to this end Christ died, and rose again, that He 
might be Lord both of the dead and living.’“ For observe, it is conveyed in these words, that Jesus died 


that He might be Lord of the dead; and that He rose again to be Lord not only of the dead, but also of the 
living. And the apostle understands, undoubtedly, by the dead over whom Christ is to be Lord, those who 
are so called in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, “For the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible;” and by the living, those who are to be changed, and who are different from the dead 
who are to be raised. And respecting the living the words are these, “And we shall be changed;” an 
expression which follows immediately after the statement, “The dead shall be raised first.” Moreover, in 
the first Epistle to the Thessalonians, describing the same change in different words, he says, that they 
who sleep are not the same as those who are alive; his language being, “I would not have you to be 
ignorant, brethren, concerning them who are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others which have no 
hope. For if we believe that Jesus died, and rose again, even so them also that sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with Him. For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we who are alive and remain unto 
the coming of the Lord, shall not prevent them that are asleep.” The explanation which appeared to us to 
be appropriate to this passage, we gave in the exegetical remarks which we have made on the first Epistle 
to the Thessalonians. 


CHAPTER LXVI 


And be not surprised if all the multitudes who have believed on Jesus do not behold His resurrection, 
when Paul, writing to the Corinthians, can say to them, as being incapable of receiving greater matters, 
“For I determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified;” which is the 
same as saying, “Hitherto ye were not able, neither yet now are ye able, for ye are still carnal.” The 
Scripture, therefore, doing everything by appointment of God, has recorded of Jesus, that before His 
sufferings He appeared to all indifferently, but not always; while after His sufferings He no longer 
appeared to all in the same way, but with a certain discrimination which measured out to each his due. 
And as it is related that “God appeared to Abraham,” or to one of the saints, and this “appearance” was 
not a thing of constant occurrence, but took place at intervals, and not to all, so understand that the Son 
of God appeared in the one case on the same principle that God appeared to the latter. 


CHAPTER LXVII 


To the best of our ability, therefore, as in a treatise of this nature, we have answered the objection, that “if 
Jesus had really wished to manifest his divine power, he ought to have shown himself to those who ill- 
treated him, and to the judge who condemned him, and to all without reservation.” There was, however, 
no obligation on Him to appear either to the judge who condemned Him, or to those who ill-treated Him. 
For Jesus spared both the one and the other, that they might not be smitten with blindness, as the men of 
Sodom were when they conspired against the beauty of the angels entertained by Lot. And here is the 
account of the matter: “But the men put forth their hand, and pulled Lot into the house to them, and shut 
to the door. And they smote the men who were at the door of the house with blindness, both small and 
great; so that they wearied themselves to find the door.” Jesus, accordingly, wished to show that His 
power was divine to each one who was capable of seeing it, and according to the measure of His 
capability. And I do not suppose that He guarded against being seen on any other ground than from a 
regard to the fitness of those who were incapable of seeing Him. And it is in vain for Celsus to add, “For 
he had no longer occasion to fear any man after his death, being, as you say, a God; nor was he sent into 
the world at all for the purpose of being hid.” Yet He was sent into the world not only to become known, 
but also to be hid. For all that He was, was not known even to those to whom He was known, but a certain 
part of Him remained concealed even from them; and to some He was not known at all. And He opened 
the gates of light to those who were the sons of darkness and of night, and had devoted themselves to 
becoming the sons of light and of the day. For our Saviour Lord, like a good physician, came rather to us 
who were full of sins, than to those who were righteous. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 


But let us observe how this Jew of Celsus asserts that, “if this at least would have helped to manifest his 
divinity, he ought accordingly to have at once disappeared from the cross.” Now this seems to me to be 
like the argument of those who oppose the doctrine of providence, and who arrange things differently 
from what they are, and allege that the world would be better if it were as they arrange it. Now, in those 
instances in which their arrangement is a possible one, they are proved to make the world, so far as 
depends upon them, worse by their arrangement than it actually is; while in those cases in which they do 
not portray things worse than they really are, they are shown to desire impossibilities; so that in either 
case they are deserving of ridicule. And here, accordingly, that there was no impossibility in His coming, 
as a being of diviner nature, in order to disappear when He chose, is clear from the very nature of the 
case; and is certain, moreover, from what is recorded of Him, in the judgment of those who do not adopt 
certain portions merely of the narrative that they may have ground for accusing Christianity, and who 
consider other portions to be fiction. For it is related in St. Luke’s Gospel, that Jesus after His resurrection 
took bread, and blessed it, and breaking it, distributed it to Simon and Cleopas; and when they had 
received the bread, “their eyes were opened, and they knew Him, and He vanished out of their sight.” 


CHAPTER LXIX 


But we wish to show that His instantaneous bodily disappearance from the cross was not better fitted to 
serve the purposes of the whole economy of salvation (than His remaining upon it was). For the mere 
letter and narrative of the events which happened to Jesus do not present the whole view of the truth. For 
each one of them can be shown, to those who have an intelligent apprehension of Scripture, to be a 
symbol of something else. Accordingly, as His crucifixion contains a truth, represented in the words, “I am 
crucified with Christ,” and intimated also in these, “God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified to me, and I unto the world;” and as His death was 
necessary, because of the statement, “For in that He died, He died unto sin once,” and this, “Being made 
conformable to His death,” and this, “For if we be dead with Him, we shall also live with Him:” so also His 
burial has an application to those who have been made conformable to His death, who have been both 
crucified with Him, and have died with Him; as is declared by Paul, “For we were buried with Him by 
baptism, and have also risen with Him.” These matters, however, which relate to His burial, and His 
sepulchre, and him who buried Him, we shall expound at greater length on a more suitable occasion, 
when it will be our professed purpose to treat of such things. But, for the present, it is sufficient to notice 
the clean linen in which the pure body of Jesus was to be enwrapped, and the new tomb which Joseph had 
hewn out of the rock, where “no one was yet lying,” or, as John expresses it, “wherein was never man yet 
laid.” And observe whether the harmony of the three evangelists here is not fitted to make an impression: 
for they have thought it right to describe the tomb as one that was “quarried or hewn out of the rock;” so 
that he who examines the words of the narrative may see something worthy of consideration, both in them 
and in the newness of the tomb,—a point mentioned by Matthew and John—and in the statement of Luke 
and John, that no one had ever been interred therein before. For it became Him, who was unlike other 
dead men (but who even in death manifested signs of life in the water and the blood), and who was, so to 
speak, a new dead man, to be laid in a new and clean tomb, in order that, as His birth was purer than any 
other (in consequence of His being born, not in the way of ordinary generation, but of a virgin), His burial 
also might have the purity symbolically indicated in His body being deposited in a sepulchre which was 
new, not built of stones gathered from various quarters, and having no natural unity, but quarried and 
hewed out of one rock, united together in all its parts. Regarding the explanation, however, of these 
points, and the method of ascending from the narratives themselves to the things which they symbolized, 
one might treat more profoundly, and in a manner more adapted to their divine character, on a more 
suitable occasion, in a work expressly devoted to such subjects. The literal narrative, however, one might 
thus explain, viz., that it was appropriate for Him who had resolved to endure suspension upon the cross, 
to maintain all the accompaniments of the character He had assumed, in order that He who as a man had 
been put to death, and who as a man had died, might also as a man be buried. But even if it had been 
related in the Gospels, according to the view of Celsus, that Jesus had immediately disappeared from the 
cross, he and other unbelievers would have found fault with the narrative, and would have brought 
against it some such objection as this: “Why, pray, did he disappear after he had been put upon the cross, 
and not disappear before he suffered?” If, then, after learning from the Gospels that He did not at once 
disappear from the cross, they imagine that they can find fault with the narrative, because it did not 
invent, as they consider it ought to have done, any such instantaneous disappearance, but gave a true 
account of the matter, is it not reasonable that they should accord their faith also to His resurrection, and 
should believe that He, according to His pleasure, on one occasion, when the doors were shut, stood in 
the midst of His disciples, and on another, after distributing bread to two of His acquaintances, 
immediately disappeared from view, after He had spoken to them certain words? 


CHAPTER LXx 


But how is it that this Jew of Celsus could say that Jesus concealed Himself? For his words regarding Him 
are these: “And who that is sent as a messenger ever conceals himself when he ought to make known his 
message?” Now, He did not conceal Himself, who said to those who sought to apprehend Him, “I was daily 
teaching openly in the temple, and ye laid no hold upon Me.” But having once already answered this 
charge of Celsus, now again repeated, we shall content ourselves with what we have formerly said. We 
have answered, also, in the preceding pages, this objection, that “while he was in the body, and no one 
believed upon him, he preached to all without intermission; but when he might have produced a powerful 
belief in himself after rising from the dead, he showed himself secretly only to one woman, and to his own 
boon companions.” Now it is not true that He showed Himself only to one woman; for it is stated in the 
Gospel according to Matthew, that “in the end of the Sabbath, as it began to dawn towards the first day of 
the week, came Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, to see the sepulchre. And, behold, there had been a 
great earthquake: for the angel of the Lord had descended from heaven, and came and rolled back the 
stone.” And, shortly after, Matthew adds: “And, behold, Jesus met them’”—clearly meaning the afore- 
mentioned Marys—”saying, All hail. And they came and held Him by the feet, and worshipped Him.” And 
we answered, too, the charge, that “while undergoing his punishment he was seen by all, but after his 
resurrection only by one,” when we offered our defence of the fact that “He was not seen by all.” And now 
we might say that His merely human attributes were visible to all men but those which were divine in 
their nature—I speak of the attributes not as related, but as distinct—were not capable of being received 
by all. But observe here the manifest contradiction into which Celsus falls. For having said, a little before, 
that Jesus had appeared secretly to one woman and His own boon companions, he immediately subjoins: 


“While undergoing his punishment he was seen by all men, but after his resurrection by one, whereas the 
opposite ought to have happened.” And let us hear what he means by “ought to have happened.” The 
being seen by all men while undergoing His punishment, but after His resurrection only by one individual, 
are opposites. Now, so far as his language conveys a meaning, he would have that to take place which is 
both impossible and absurd, viz., that while undergoing His punishment He should be seen only by one 
individual, but after His resurrection by all men! or else how will you explain his words, “The opposite 
ought to have happened?” 


CHAPTER LXXxI 


Jesus taught us who it was that sent Him, in the words, “None knoweth the Father but the Son;” and in 
these, “No man hath seen God at any time; the only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, He 
hath declared Him.” He, treating of Deity, stated to His true disciples the doctrine regarding God; and we, 
discovering traces of such teaching in the Scripture narratives, take occasion from such to aid our 
theological conceptions, hearing it declared in one passage, that “God is light, and in Him there is no 
darkness at all;” and in another, “God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.” But the purposes for which the Father sent Him are innumerable; and these any one may 
ascertain who chooses, partly from the prophets who prophesied of Him, and partly from the narratives of 
the evangelists. And not a few things also will he learn from the apostles, and especially from Paul. 
Moreover, those who are pious He leadeth to the light, and those who sin He will punish,—a circumstance 
which Celsus not observing, has represented Him “as one who will lead the pious to the light, and who 
will have mercy on others, whether they sin or repent.” 


CHAPTER LXXII 


After the above statements, he continues: “If he wished to remain hid, why was there heard a voice from 
heaven proclaiming him to be the Son of God? And if he did not seek to remain concealed, why was he 
punished? or why did he die?” Now, by such questions he thinks to convict the histories of discrepancy, 
not observing that Jesus neither desired all things regarding Himself to be known to all whom He 
happened to meet, nor yet all things to be unknown. Accordingly, the voice from heaven which proclaimed 
Him to be the Son of God, in the words, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased,” is not stated 
to have been audible to the multitudes, as this Jew of Celsus supposed. The voice from the cloud on the 
high mountain, moreover, was heard only by those who had gone up with Him. For the divine voice is of 
such a nature, as to be heard only by those whom the speaker wishes to hear it. And I maintain, that the 
voice of God which is referred to, is neither air which has been struck, nor any concussion of the air, nor 
anything else which is mentioned in treatises on the voice; and therefore it is heard by a better and more 
divine organ of hearing than that of sense. And when the speaker will not have his voice to be heard by 
all, he that has the finer ear hears the voice of God, while he who has the ears of his soul deadened does 
not perceive that it is God who speaks. These things I have mentioned because of his asking, “Why was 
there heard a voice from heaven proclaiming him to be the Son of God?” while with respect to the query, 
“Why was he punished, if he wished to remain hid?” what has been stated at greater length in the 
preceding pages on the subject of His suffering may suffice. 


CHAPTER LXXxIII 


The Jew proceeds, after this, to state as a consequence what does not follow from the premises; for it does 
not follow from “His having wished, by the punishments which He underwent, to teach us also to despise 
death,” that after His resurrection He should openly summon all men to the light, and instruct them in the 
object of His coming. For He had formerly summoned all men to the light in the words, “Come unto Me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” And the object of His coming had been 
explained at great length in His discourses on the beatitudes, and in the announcements which followed 
them, and in the parables, and in His conversations with the scribes and Pharisees. And the instruction 
afforded us by the Gospel of John, shows that the eloquence of Jesus consisted not in words, but in deeds; 
while it is manifest from the Gospel narratives that His speech was “with power,” on which account also 
they marvelled at Him. 


CHAPTER LXXIV 


In addition to all this, the Jew further says: “All these statements are taken from your own books, in 
addition to which we need no other witness; for ye fall upon your own swords.” 


Now we have proved that many foolish assertions, opposed to the narratives of our Gospels, occur in the 
statements of the Jew, either with respect to Jesus or ourselves. And I do not think that he has shown that 
“we fall upon our own swords;” but he only so imagines. And when the Jew adds, in a general way, this to 
his former remarks: “O most high and heavenly one! what God, on appearing to men, is received with 
incredulity?” we must say to him, that according to the accounts in the law of Moses, God is related to 
have visited the Hebrews in a most public manner, not only in the signs and wonders performed in Egypt, 


and also in the passage of the Red Sea, and in the pillar of fire and cloud of light, but also when the 
Decalogue was announced to the whole people, and yet was received with incredulity by those who saw 
these things: for had they believed what they saw and heard, they would not have fashioned the calf, nor 
changed their own glory into the likeness of a grass-eating calf; nor would they have said to one another 
with reference to the calf, “These be thy gods, O Israel, who brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.” 
And observe whether it is not entirely in keeping with the character of the same people, who formerly 
refused to believe such wonders and such appearances of divinity, throughout the whole period of 
wandering in the wilderness, as they are recorded in the law of the Jews to have done, to refuse to be 
convinced also, on occasion of the glorious advent of Jesus, by the mighty words which were spoken by 
Him with authority, and the marvels which He performed in the presence of all the people. 


CHAPTER LXXV 


I think what has been stated is enough to convince any one that the unbelief of the Jews with regard to 
Jesus was in keeping with what is related of this people from the beginning. For I would say in reply to 
this Jew of Celsus, when he asks, “What God that appeared among men is received with incredulity, and 
that, too, when appearing to those who expect him? or why, pray, is he not recognized by those who have 
been long looking for him?” what answer, friends, would you have us return to your questions? Which 
class of miracles, in your judgment, do you regard as the greater? Those which were wrought in Egypt 
and the wilderness, or those which we declare that Jesus performed among you? For if the former are in 
your opinion greater than the latter, does it not appear from this very fact to be in conformity with the 
character of those who disbelieved the greater to despise the less? And this is the opinion entertained 
with respect to our accounts of the miracles of Jesus. But if those related of Jesus are considered to be as 
great as those recorded of Moses, what strange thing has come to pass among a nation which has 
manifested incredulity with regard to the commencement of both dispensations? For the beginning of the 
legislation was in the time of Moses, in whose work are recorded the sins of the unbelievers and wicked 
among you, while the commencement of our legislation and second covenant is admitted to have been in 
the time of Jesus. And by your unbelief of Jesus ye show that ye are the sons of those who in the desert 
discredited the divine appearances; and thus what was spoken by our Saviour will be applicable also to 
you who believed not on Him: “Therefore ye bear witness that ye allow the deeds of your fathers.” And 
there is fulfilled among you also the prophecy which said: “Your life shall hang in doubt before your eyes, 
and you will have no assurance of your life.” For ye did not believe in the life which came to visit the 
human race. 


CHAPTER LXXVI 


Celsus, in adopting the character of a Jew, could not discover any objections to be urged against the 
Gospel which might not be retorted on him as liable to be brought also against the law and the prophets. 
For he censures Jesus in such words as the following: “He makes use of threats, and reviles men on light 
grounds, when he says, Woe unto you,’ and I tell you beforehand.’ For by such expressions he manifestly 
acknowledges his inability to persuade; and this would not be the case with a God, or even a prudent 
man.” Observe, now, whether these charges do not manifestly recoil upon the Jew. For in the writings of 
the law and the prophets God makes use of threats and revilings, when He employs language of not less 
severity than that found in the Gospel, such as the following expressions of Isaiah: “Woe unto them that 
join house to house, and lay field to field;” and, “Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning that they 
may follow strong drink;” and, “Woe unto them that draw their sins after them as with a long rope;” and, 
“Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil;” and, “Woe unto those of you who are mighty to drink 
wine;” and innumerable other passages of the same kind. And does not the following resemble the threats 
of which he speaks: “Ah sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, a seed of evildoers, children that are 
corrupters?” and so on, to which he subjoins such threats as are equal in severity to those which, he says, 
Jesus made use of. For is it not a threatening, and a great one, which declares, “Your country is desolate, 
your cities are burned with fire: your land, strangers devour it in your presence, and it is desolate, as 
overthrown by strangers?” And are there not revilings in Ezekiel directed against the people, when the 
Lord says to the prophet, “Thou dwellest in the midst of scorpions?” Were you serious, then, Celsus, in 
representing the Jew as saying of Jesus, that “he makes use of threats and revilings on slight grounds, 
when he employs the expressions, Woe unto you,’ and I tell you beforehand?’“ Do you not see that the 
charges which this Jew of yours brings against Jesus might be brought by him against God? For the God 
who speaks in the prophetic writings is manifestly liable to the same accusations, as Celsus regards them, 
of inability to persuade. I might, moreover, say to this Jew, who thinks that he makes a good charge 
against Jesus by such statements, that if he undertakes, in support of the scriptural account, to defend the 
numerous curses recorded in the books of Leviticus and Deuteronomy, we should make as good, or better, 
a defence of the revilings and threatenings which are regarded as having been spoken by Jesus. And as 
respects the law of Moses itself, we are in a position to make a better defence of it than the Jew is, 
because we have been taught by Jesus to have a more intelligent apprehension of the writings of the law. 
Nay, if the Jew perceive the meaning of the prophetic Scriptures, he will be able to show that it is for no 
light reason that God employs threatenings and revilings, when He says, “Woe unto you,” and “I tell you 
beforehand.” And how should God employ such expressions for the conversion of men, which Celsus 
thinks that even a prudent man would not have recourse to? But Christians, who know only one God—the 


same who spoke in the prophets and in the Lord (Jesus)—can prove the reasonableness of those 
threatenings and revilings, as Celsus considers and entitles them. And here a few remarks shall be 
addressed to this Celsus, who professes both to be a philosopher, and to be acquainted with all our 
system. How is it, friend, when Hermes, in Homer, says to Odysseus, 


“Why, now, wretched man, do you come wandering alone over the mountain-tops?” 


that you are satisfied with the answer, which explains that the Homeric Hermes addresses such language 
to Odysseus to remind him of his duty, because it is characteristic of the Sirens to flatter and to say 
pleasing things, around whom 


“Ts a huge heap of bones,” 
and who Say, 
“Come hither, much lauded Odysseus, great glory of the Greeks;” 


whereas, if our prophets and Jesus Himself, in order to turn their hearers from evil, make use of such 
expressions as “Woe unto you,” and what you regard as revilings, there is no condescension in such 
language to the circumstances of the hearers, nor any application of such words to them as healing 
medicine? Unless, indeed, you would have God, or one who partakes of the divine nature, when 
conversing with men, to have regard to His own nature alone, and to what is worthy of Himself, but to 
have no regard to what is fitting to be brought before men who are under the dispensation and leading of 
His word, and with each one of whom He is to converse agreeably to his individual character. And is it not 
a ridiculous assertion regarding Jesus, to say that He was unable to persuade men, when you compare the 
state of matters not only among the Jews, who have many such instances recorded in the prophecies, but 
also among the Greeks, among whom all of those who have attained great reputation for their wisdom 
have been unable to persuade those who conspired against them, or to induce their judges or accusers to 
cease from evil, and to endeavour to attain to virtue by the way of philosophy? 


CHAPTER LXXVII 


After this the Jew remarks, manifestly in accordance with the Jewish belief: “We certainly hope that there 
will be a bodily resurrection, and that we shall enjoy an eternal life; and the example and archetype of this 
will be He who is sent to us, and who will show that nothing is impossible with God.” We do not know, 
indeed, whether the Jew would say of the expected Christ, that He exhibits in Himself an example of the 
resurrection; but let it be supposed that he both thinks and says so. We shall give this answer, then, to him 
who has told us that he drew his information from our own writings: “Did you read those writings, friend, 
in which you think you discover matter of accusation against us, and not find there the resurrection of 
Jesus, and the declaration that He was the first-born from the dead? Or because you will not allow such 
things to have been recorded, were they not actually recorded?” But as the Jew still admits the 
resurrection of the body, I do not consider the present a suitable time to discuss the subject with one who 
both believes and says that there is a bodily resurrection, whether he has an articulate understanding of 
such a topic, and is able to plead well on its behalf, or not, but has only given his assent to it as being of a 
legendary character. Let the above, then, be our reply to this Jew of Celsus. And when he adds, “Where, 
then, is he, that we may see him and believe upon him?” we answer: Where is He now who spoke in the 
prophecies, and who wrought miracles, that we may see and believe that He is part of God? Are you to be 
allowed to meet the objection, that God does not perpetually show Himself to the Hebrew nation, while we 
are not to be permitted the same defence with regard to Jesus, who has both once risen Himself, and led 
His disciples to believe in His resurrection, and so thoroughly persuaded them of its truth, that they show 
to all men by their sufferings how they are able to laugh at all the troubles of life, beholding the life 
eternal and the resurrection clearly demonstrated to them both in word and deed? 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 


The Jew continues: “Did Jesus come into the world for this purpose, that we should not believe him?” To 
which we immediately answer, that He did not come with the object of producing incredulity among the 
Jews; but knowing beforehand that such would be the result, He foretold it, and made use of their unbelief 
for the calling of the Gentiles. For through their sin salvation came to the Gentiles, respecting whom the 
Christ who speaks in the prophecies says, “A people whom I did not know became subject to Me: they 
were obedient to the hearing of My ear;” and, “I was found of them who sought Me not; I became manifest 
to those who inquired not after Me.” It is certain, moreover, that the Jews were punished even in this 
present life, after treating Jesus in the manner in which they did. And let the Jews assert what they will 
when we charge them with guilt, and say, “Is not the providence and goodness of God most wonderfully 
displayed in your punishment, and in your being deprived of Jerusalem, and of the sanctuary, and of your 
splendid worship?” For whatever they may say in reply with respect to the providence of God, we shall be 
able more effectually to answer it by remarking, that the providence of God was wonderfully manifested in 
using the transgression of that people for the purpose of calling into the kingdom of God, through Jesus 
Christ, those from among the Gentiles who were strangers to the covenant and aliens to the promises. 


And these things were foretold by the prophets, who said that, on account of the transgressions of the 
Hebrew nation, God would make choice, not of a nation, but of individuals chosen from all lands; and, 
having selected the foolish things of the world, would cause an ignorant nation to become acquainted with 
the divine teaching, the kingdom of God being taken from the one and given to the other. And out of a 
larger number it is sufficient on the present occasion to adduce the prediction from the song in 
Deuteronomy regarding the calling of the Gentiles, which is as follows, being spoken in the person of the 
Lord: “They have moved Me to jealousy with those who are not gods; they have provoked Me to anger 
with their idols: and I will move them to jealousy with those who are not a people; I will provoke them to 
anger with a foolish nation.” 


CHAPTER LXXIX 


The conclusion of all these arguments regarding Jesus is thus stated by the Jew: “He was therefore a man, 
and of such a nature, as the truth itself proves, and reason demonstrates him to be.” I do not know, 
however, whether a man who had the courage to spread throughout the entire world his doctrine of 
religious worship and teaching, could accomplish what he wished without the divine assistance, and could 
rise superior to all who withstood the progress of his doctrine—kings and rulers, and the Roman senate, 
and governors in all places, and the common people. And how could the nature of a man possessed of no 
inherent excellence convert so vast a multitude? For it would not be wonderful if it were only the wise 
who were so convened; but it is the most irrational of men, and those devoted to their passions, and who, 
by reason of their irrationality, change with the greater difficulty so as to adopt a more temperate course 
of life. And yet it is because Christ was the power of God and the wisdom of the Father that He 
accomplished, and still accomplishes, such results, although neither the Jews nor Greeks who disbelieve 
His word will so admit. And therefore we shall not cease to believe in God, according to the precepts of 
Jesus Christ, and to seek to convert those who are blind on the subject of religion, although it is they who 
are truly blind themselves that charge us with blindness: and they, whether Jews or Greeks, who lead 
astray those that follow them, accuse us of seducing men—a good seduction, truly!—that they may 
become temperate instead of dissolute, or at least may make advances to temperance; may become just 
instead of unjust, or at least may tend to become so; prudent instead of foolish, or be on the way to 
become such; and instead of cowardice, meanness, and timidity, may exhibit the virtues of fortitude and 
courage, especially displayed in the struggles undergone for the sake of their religion towards God, the 
Creator of all things. Jesus Christ therefore came announced beforehand, not by one prophet, but by all; 
and it was a proof of the ignorance of Celsus, to represent a Jew as saying that one prophet only had 
predicted the advent of Christ. But as this Jew of Celsus, after being thus introduced, asserting that these 
things were indeed in conformity with his own law, has somewhere here ended his discourse, with a 
mention of other matters not worthy of remembrance, I too shall here terminate this second book of my 
answer to his treatise. But if God permit, and the power of Christ abide in my soul, I shall endeavour in 
the third book to deal with the subsequent statements of Celsus. 


Book III 


CHAPTER I 


In the first book of our answer to the work of Celsus, who had boastfully entitled the treatise which he had 
composed against us A True Discourse, we have gone through, as you enjoined, my faithful Ambrosius, to 
the best of our ability, his preface, and the parts immediately following it, testing each one of his 
assertions as we went along, until we finished with the tirade of this Jew of his, feigned to have been 
delivered against Jesus. And in the second book we met, as we best could, all the charges contained in the 
invective of the said Jew, which were levelled at us who are believers in God through Christ; and now we 
enter upon this third division of our discourse, in which our object is to refute the allegations which he 
makes in his own person. 


He gives it as his opinion, that “the controversy between Jews and Christians is a most foolish one,” and 
asserts that “the discussions which we have with each other regarding Christ differ in no respect from 
what is called in the proverb, a fight about the shadow of an ass;’“ and thinks that “there is nothing of 
importance in the investigations of the Jews and Christians: for both believe that it was predicted by the 
Divine Spirit that one was to come as a Saviour to the human race, but do not yet agree on the point 
whether the person predicted has actually come or not.” For we Christians, indeed, have believed in Jesus, 
as He who came according to the predictions of the prophets. But the majority of the Jews are so far from 
believing in Him, that those of them who lived at the time of His coming conspired against Him; and those 
of the present day, approving of what the Jews of former times dared to do against Him, speak evil of Him, 
asserting that it was by means of sorcery that he passed himself off for Him who was predicted by the 
prophets as the One who was to come, and who was called, agreeably to the traditions of the Jews, the 
Christ. 


CHAPTER II 


But let Celsus, and those who assent to his charges, tell us whether it is at all like “an ass’s shadow,” that 
the Jewish prophets should have predicted the birth-place of Him who was to be the ruler of those who 
had lived righteous lives, and who are called the “heritage” of God; and that Emmanuel should be 
conceived by a virgin; and that such signs and wonders should be performed by Him who was the subject 
of prophecy; and that His word should have such speedy course, that the voice of His apostles should go 
forth into all the earth; and that He should undergo certain sufferings after His condemnation by the 
Jews; and that He should rise again from the dead. For was it by chance that the prophets made these 
announcements, with no persuasion of the truth in their minds, moving them not only to speak, but to 
deem their announcements worthy of being committed to writing? And did so great a nation as that of the 
Jews, who had long ago received a country of their own wherein to dwell, recognise certain men as 
prophets, and reject others as utterers of false predictions, without any conviction of the soundness of the 
distinction? And was there no motive which induced them to class with the books of Moses, which were 
held as sacred, the words of those persons who were afterwards deemed to be prophets? And can those 
who charge the Jews and Christians with folly, show us how the Jewish nation could have continued to 
subsist, had there existed among them no promise of the knowledge of future events? and how, while each 
of the surrounding nations believed, agreeably to their ancient institutions, that they received oracles and 
predictions from those whom they accounted gods, this people alone, who were taught to view with 
contempt all those who were considered gods by the heathen, as not being gods, but demons, according 
to the declaration of the prophets, “For all the gods of the nations are demons,” had among them no one 
who professed to be a prophet, and who could restrain such as, from a desire to know the future, were 
ready to desert to the demons of other nations? Judge, then, whether it were not a necessity, that as the 
whole nation had been taught to despise the deities of other lands, they should have had an abundance of 
prophets, who made known events which were of far greater importance in themselves, and which 
surpassed the oracles of all other countries. 


CHAPTER III 


In the next place, miracles were performed in all countries, or at least in many of them, as Celsus himself 
admits, instancing the case of AEsculapius, who conferred benefits on many, and who foretold future 
events to entire cities, which were dedicated to him, such as Tricca, and Epidaurus, and Cos, and 
Pergamus; and along with AEsculapius he mentions Aristeas of Proconnesus, and a certain Clazomenian, 
and Cleomedes of Astypalaea. But among the Jews alone, who say they are dedicated to the God of all 
things, there was wrought no miracle or sign which might help to confirm their faith in the Creator of all 
things, and strengthen their hope of another and better life! But how can they imagine such a state of 


things? For they would immediately have gone over to the worship of those demons which gave oracles 
and performed cures, and deserted the God who was believed, as far as words went, to assist them, but 
who never manifested to them His visible presence. But if this result has not taken place, and if, on the 
contrary, they have suffered countless calamities rather than renounce Judaism and their law, and have 
been cruelly treated, at one time in Assyria, at another in Persia, and at another under Antiochus, is it not 
in keeping with the probabilities of the case for those to suppose who do not yield their belief to their 
miraculous histories and prophecies, that the events in question could not be inventions, but that a certain 
divine Spirit being in the holy souls of the prophets, as of men who underwent any labour for the cause of 
virtue, did move them to prophesy some things relating to their contemporaries, and others to their 
posterity, but chiefly regarding a certain personage who was to come as a Saviour to the human race? 


CHAPTER IV 


And if the above be the state of the case, how do Jews and Christians search after “the shadow of an ass,” 
in seeking to ascertain from those prophecies which they believe in common, whether He who was 
foretold has come, or has not yet arrived, and is still an object of expectation? But even suppose it be 
granted to Celsus that it was not Jesus who was announced by the prophets, then, even on such a 
hypothesis, the investigation of the sense of the prophetic writings is no search after “the shadow of an 
ass,” if He who was spoken of can be clearly pointed out, and it can be shown both what sort of person He 
was predicted to be, and what He was to do, and, if possible, when He was to arrive. But in the preceding 
pages we have already spoken on the point of Jesus being the individual who was foretold to be the Christ, 
quoting a few prophecies out of a larger number. Neither Jews nor Christians, then, are wrong in 
assuming that the prophets spoke under divine influence; but they are in error who form erroneous 
opinions respecting Him who was expected by the prophets to come, and whose person and character 
were made known in their “true discourses.” 


CHAPTER V 


Immediately after these points, Celsus, imagining that the Jews are Egyptians by descent, and had 
abandoned Egypt, after revolting against the Egyptian state, and despising the customs of that people in 
matters of worship, says that “they suffered from the adherents of Jesus, who believed in Him as the 
Christ, the same treatment which they had inflicted upon the Egyptians; and that the cause which led to 
the new state of things in either instance was rebellion against the state.” Now let us observe what Celsus 
has here done. The ancient Egyptians, after inflicting many cruelties upon the Hebrew race, who had 
settled in Egypt owing to a famine which had broken out in Judea, suffered, in consequence of their 
injustice to strangers and suppliants, that punishment which divine Providence had decreed was to fall on 
the whole nation for having combined against an entire people, who had been their guests, and who had 
done them no harm; and after being smitten by plagues from God, they allowed them, with difficulty, and 
after a brief period, to go wherever they liked, as being unjustly detained in slavery. Because, then, they 
were a selfish people, who honoured those who were in any degree related to them far more than they did 
strangers of better lives, there is not an accusation which they have omitted to bring against Moses and 
the Hebrews,—not altogether denying, indeed, the miracles and wonders done by him, but alleging that 
they were wrought by sorcery, and not by divine power. Moses, however, not as a magician, but as a 
devout man, and one devoted to the God of all things, and a partaker in the divine Spirit, both enacted 
laws for the Hebrews, according to the suggestions of the Divinity, and recorded events as they happened 
with perfect fidelity. 


CHAPTER VI 


Celsus, therefore, not investigating in a spirit of impartiality the facts, which are related by the Egyptians 
in one way, and by the Hebrews in another, but being bewitched, as it were, in favour of the former, 
accepted as true the statements of those who had oppressed the strangers, and declared that the 
Hebrews, who had been unjustly treated, had departed from Egypt after revolting against the Egyptians, 
—not observing how impossible it was for so great a multitude of rebellious Egyptians to become a nation, 
which, dating its origin from the said revolt, should change its language at the time of its rebellion, so that 
those who up to that time made use of the Egyptian tongue, should completely adopt, all at once, the 
language of the Hebrews! Let it be granted, however, according to his supposition, that on abandoning 
Egypt they did conceive a hatred also of their mother tongue, how did it happen that after so doing they 
did not rather adopt the Syrian or Phoenician language, instead of preferring the Hebrew, which is 
different from both? But reason seems to me to demonstrate that the statement is false, which makes 
those who were Egyptians by race to have revolted against Egyptians, and to have left the country, and to 
have proceeded to Palestine, and occupied the land now called Judea. For Hebrew was the language of 
their fathers before their descent into Egypt; and the Hebrew letters, employed by Moses in writing those 
five books which are deemed sacred by the Jews, were different from those of the Egyptians. 


CHAPTER VII 


In like manner, as the statement is false “that the Hebrews, being (originally) Egyptians, dated the 
commencement (of their political existence) from the time of their rebellion,” so also is this, “that in the 
days of Jesus others who were Jews rebelled against the Jewish state, and became His followers;” for 
neither Celsus nor they who think with him are able to point out any act on the part of Christians which 
savours of rebellion. And yet, if a revolt had led to the formation of the Christian commonwealth, so that it 
derived its existence in this way from that of the Jews, who were permitted to take up arms in defence of 
the members of their families, and to slay their enemies, the Christian Lawgiver would not have 
altogether forbidden the putting of men to death; and yet He nowhere teaches that it is right for His own 
disciples to offer violence to any one, however wicked. For He did not deem it in keeping with such laws 
as His, which were derived from a divine source, to allow the killing of any individual whatever. Nor would 
the Christians, had they owed their origin to a rebellion, have adopted laws of so exceedingly mild a 
character as not to allow them, when it was their fate to be slain as sheep, on any occasion to resist their 
persecutors. And truly, if we look a little deeper into things, we may say regarding the exodus from Egypt, 
that it is a miracle if a whole nation at once adopted the language called Hebrew, as if it had been a gift 
from heaven, when one of their own prophets said, “As they went forth from Egypt, they heard a language 
which they did not understand.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


In the following way, also, we may conclude that they who came out of Egypt with Moses were not 
Egyptians; for if they had been Egyptians, their names also would be Egyptian, because in every language 
the designations (of persons and things) are kindred to the language. But if it is certain, from the names 
being Hebrew, that the people were not Egyptians,—and the Scriptures are full of Hebrew names, and 
these bestowed, too, upon their children while they were in Egypt,—it is clear that the Egyptian account is 
false, which asserts that they were Egyptians, and went forth from Egypt with Moses. Now it is absolutely 
certain that, being descended, as the Mosaic history records, from Hebrew ancestors, they employed a 
language from which they also took the names which they conferred upon their children. But with regard 
to the Christians, because they were taught not to avenge themselves upon their enemies (and have thus 
observed laws of a mild and philanthropic character); and because they would not, although able, have 
made war even if they had received authority to do so,—they have obtained this reward from God, that He 
has always warred in their behalf, and on certain occasions has restrained those who rose up against 
them and desired to destroy them. For in order to remind others, that by seeing a few engaged in a 
struggle for their religion, they also might be better fitted to despise death, some, on special occasions, 
and these individuals who can be easily numbered, have endured death for the sake of Christianity,—God 
not permitting the whole nation to be exterminated, but desiring that it should continue, and that the 
whole world should be filled with this salutary and religious doctrine. And again, on the other hand, that 
those who were of weaker minds might recover their courage and rise superior to the thought of death, 
God interposed His providence on behalf of believers, dispersing by an act of His will alone all the 
conspiracies formed against them; so that neither kings, nor rulers, nor the populace, might be able to 
rage against them beyond a certain point. Such, then, is our answer to the assertions of Celsus, “that a 
revolt was the original commencement of the ancient Jewish state, and subsequently of Christianity.” 


CHAPTER IX 


But since he is manifestly guilty of falsehood in the statements which follow, let us examine his assertion 
when he says, “If all men wished to become Christians, the latter would not desire such a result.” Now 
that the above statement is false is clear from this, that Christians do not neglect, as far as in them lies, to 
take measures to disseminate their doctrine throughout the whole world. Some of them, accordingly, have 
made it their business to itinerate not only through cities, but even villages and country houses, that they 
might make converts to God. And no one would maintain that they did this for the sake of gain, when 
sometimes they would not accept even necessary sustenance; or if at any time they were pressed by a 
necessity of this sort, were contented with the mere supply of their wants, although many were willing to 
share (their abundance) with them, and to bestow help upon them far above their need. At the present 
day, indeed, when, owing to the multitude of Christian believers, not only rich men, but persons of rank, 
and delicate and high-born ladies, receive the teachers of Christianity, some perhaps will dare to say that 
it is for the sake of a little glory that certain individuals assume the office of Christian instructors. It is 
impossible, however, rationally to entertain such a suspicion with respect to Christianity in its beginnings, 
when the danger incurred, especially by its teachers, was great; while at the present day the discredit 
attaching to it among the rest of mankind is greater than any supposed honour enjoyed among those who 
hold the same belief, especially when such honour is not shared by all. It is false, then, from the very 
nature of the case, to say that “if all men wished to become Christians, the latter would not desire such a 
result.” 


CHAPTER X 


But observe what he alleges as a proof of his statement: “Christians at first were few in number, and held 
the same opinions; but when they grew to be a great multitude, they were divided and separated, each 
wishing to have his own individual party: for this was their object from the beginning.” That Christians at 


first were few in number, in comparison with the multitudes who subsequently became Christian, is 
undoubted; and yet, all things considered, they were not so very few. For what stirred up the envy of the 
Jews against Jesus, and aroused them to conspire against Him, was the great number of those who 
followed Him into the wilderness,—five thousand men on one occasion, and four thousand on another, 
having attended Him thither, without including the women and children. For such was the charm of Jesus’ 
words, that not only were men willing to follow Him to the wilderness, but women also, forgetting the 
weakness of their sex and a regard for outward propriety in thus following their Teacher into desert 
places. Children, too, who are altogether unaffected by such emotions, either following their parents, or 
perhaps attracted also by His divinity, in order that it might be implanted within them, became His 
followers along with their parents. But let it be granted that Christians were few in number at the 
beginning, how does that help to prove that Christians would be unwilling to make all men believe the 
doctrine of the Gospel? 


CHAPTER XI 


He says, in addition, that “all the Christians were of one mind,” not observing, even in this particular, that 
from the beginning there were differences of opinion among believers regarding the meaning of the books 
held to be divine. At all events, while the apostles were still preaching, and while eye-witnesses of (the 
works of) Jesus were still teaching His doctrine, there was no small discussion among the converts from 
Judaism regarding Gentile believers, on the point whether they ought to observe Jewish customs, or 
should reject the burden of clean and unclean meats, as not being obligatory on those who had abandoned 
their ancestral Gentile customs, and had become believers in Jesus. Nay, even in the Epistles of Paul, who 
was contemporary with those who had seen Jesus, certain particulars are found mentioned as having been 
the subject of dispute,—viz., respecting the resurrection, and whether it were already past, and the day of 
the Lord, whether it were nigh at hand or not. Nay, the very exhortation to “avoid profane and vain 
babblings, and oppositions of science falsely so called: which some professing, have erred concerning the 
faith,” is enough to show that from the very beginning, when, as Celsus imagines, believers were few in 
number, there were certain doctrines interpreted in different ways. 


CHAPTER XII 


In the next place, since he reproaches us with the existence of heresies in Christianity as being a ground 
of accusation against it, saying that “when Christians had greatly increased in numbers, they were divided 
and split up into factions, each individual desiring to have his own party;” and further, that “being thus 
separated through their numbers, they confute one another, still having, so to speak, one name in 
common, if indeed they still retain it. And this is the only thing which they are yet ashamed to abandon, 
while other matters are determined in different ways by the various sects.” In reply to which, we say that 
heresies of different kinds have never originated from any matter in which the principle involved was not 
important and beneficial to human life. For since the science of medicine is useful and necessary to the 
human race, and many are the points of dispute in it respecting the manner of curing bodies, there are 
found, for this reason, numerous heresies confessedly prevailing in the science of medicine among the 
Greeks, and also, I suppose, among those barbarous nations who profess to employ medicine. And, again, 
since philosophy makes a profession of the truth, and promises a knowledge of existing things with a view 
to the regulation of life, and endeavours to teach what is advantageous to our race, and since the 
investigation of these matters is attended with great differences of opinion, innumerable heresies have 
consequently sprung up in philosophy, some of which are more celebrated than others. Even Judaism itself 
afforded a pretext for the origination of heresies, in the different acceptation accorded to the writings of 
Moses and those of the prophets. So, then, seeing Christianity appeared an object of veneration to men, 
not to the more servile class alone, as Celsus supposes, but to many among the Greeks who were devoted 
to literary pursuits, there necessarily originated heresies,—not at all, however, as the result of faction and 
strife, but through the earnest desire of many literary men to become acquainted with the doctrines of 
Christianity. The consequence of which was, that, taking in different acceptations those discourses which 
were believed by all to be divine, there arose heresies, which received their names from those individuals 
who admired, indeed, the origin of Christianity, but who were led, in some way or other, by certain 
plausible reasons, to discordant views. And yet no one would act rationally in avoiding medicine because 
of its heresies; nor would he who aimed at that which is seemly entertain a hatred of philosophy, and 
adduce its many heresies as a pretext for his antipathy. And so neither are the sacred books of Moses and 
the prophets to be condemned on account of the heresies in Judaism. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Now, if these arguments hold good, why should we not defend, in the same way, the existence of heresies 
in Christianity? And respecting these, Paul appears to me to speak in a very striking manner when he 
says, “For there must be heresies among you, that they who are approved may be made manifest among 
you.” For as that man is “approved” in medicine who, on account of his experience in various (medical) 
heresies, and his honest examination of the majority of them, has selected the preferable system,—and as 
the great proficient in philosophy is he who, after acquainting himself experimentally with the various 
views, has given in his adhesion to the best,—so I would say that the wisest Christian was he who had 


carefully studied the heresies both of Judaism and Christianity. Whereas he who finds fault with 
Christianity because of its heresies would find fault also with the teaching of Socrates, from whose school 
have issued many others of discordant views. Nay, the opinions of Plato might be chargeable with error, 
on account of Aristotle’s having separated from his school, and founded a new one,—on which subject we 
have remarked in the preceding book. But it appears to me that Celsus has become acquainted with 
certain heresies which do not possess even the name of Jesus in common with us. Perhaps he had heard of 
the sects called Ophites and Cainites, or some others of a similar nature, which had departed in all points 
from the teaching of Jesus. And yet surely this furnishes no ground for a charge against the Christian 
doctrine. 


CHAPTER XIV 


After this he continues: “Their union is the more wonderful, the more it can be shown to be based on no 
substantial reason. And yet rebellion is a substantial reason, as well as the advantages which accrue from 
it, and the fear of external enemies. Such are the causes which give stability to their faith.” To this we 
answer, that our union does thus rest upon a reason, or rather not upon a reason, but upon the divine 
working, so that its commencement was God’s teaching men, in the prophetical writings, to expect the 
advent of Christ, who was to be the Saviour of mankind. For in so far as this point is not really refuted 
(although it may seem to be by unbelievers), in the same proportion is the doctrine commended as the 
doctrine of God, and Jesus shown to be the Son of God both before and after His incarnation. I maintain, 
moreover, that even after His incarnation, He is always found by those who possess the acutest spiritual 
vision to be most God-like, and to have really come down to us from God, and to have derived His origin or 
subsequent development not from human wisdom, but from the manifestation of God within Him, who by 
His manifold wisdom and miracles established Judaism first, and Christianity afterwards; and the 
assertion that rebellion, and the advantages attending it, were the originating causes of a doctrine which 
has converted and improved so many men was effectually refuted. 


CHAPTER XV 


But again, that it is not the fear of external enemies which strengthens our union, is plain from the fact 
that this cause, by God’s will, has already, for a considerable time, ceased to exist. And it is probable that 
the secure existence, so far as regards the world, enjoyed by believers at present, will come to an end, 
since those who calumniate Christianity in every way are again attributing the present frequency of 
rebellion to the multitude of believers, and to their not being persecuted by the authorities as in old times. 
For we have learned from the Gospel neither to relax our efforts in days of peace, and to give ourselves up 
to repose, nor, when the world makes war upon us, to become cowards, and apostatize from the love of 
the God of all things which is in Jesus Christ. And we clearly manifest the illustrious nature of our origin, 
and do not (as Celsus imagines) conceal it, when we impress upon the minds of our first converts a 
contempt for idols, and images of all kinds, and, besides this, raise their thoughts from the worship of 
created things instead of God, and elevate them to the universal Creator; clearly showing Him to be the 
subject of prophecy, both from the predictions regarding Him—of which there are many—and from those 
traditions which have been carefully investigated by such as are able intelligently to understand the 
Gospels, and the declarations of the apostles. 


CHAPTER XVI 


“But what the legends are of every kind which we gather together, or the terrors which we invent,” as 
Celsus without proof asserts, he who likes may show. I know not, indeed, what he means by “inventing 
terrors,” unless it be our doctrine of God as Judge, and of the condemnation of men for their deeds, with 
the various proofs derived partly from Scripture, partly from probable reason. And yet—for truth is 
precious—Celsus says, at the close, “Forbid that either I, or these, or any other individual should ever 
reject the doctrine respecting the future punishment of the wicked and the reward of the good!” What 
terrors, then, if you except the doctrine of punishment, do we invent and impose upon mankind? And if he 
should reply that “we weave together erroneous opinions drawn from ancient sources, and trumpet them 
aloud, and sound them before men, as the priests of Cybele clash their cymbals in the ears of those who 
are being initiated in their mysteries;” we shall ask him in reply, “Erroneous opinions from what ancient 
sources?” For, whether he refers to Grecian accounts, which taught the existence of courts of justice 
under the earth, or Jewish, which, among other things, predicted the life that follows the present one; he 
will be unable to show that we who, striving to believe on grounds of reason, regulate our lives in 
conformity with such doctrines, have failed correctly to ascertain the truth. 


CHAPTER XVII 


He wishes, indeed, to compare the articles of our faith to those of the Egyptians; “among whom, as you 
approach their sacred edifices, are to be seen splendid enclosures, and groves, and large and beautiful 
gateways, and wonderful temples, and magnificent tents around them, and ceremonies of worship full of 
superstition and mystery; but when you have entered, and passed within, the object of worship is seen to 


be a cat, or an ape, or a crocodile, or a goat, or a dog!” Now, what is the resemblance between us and the 
splendours of Egyptian worship which are seen by those who draw near their temples? And where is the 
resemblance to those irrational animals which are worshipped within, after you pass through the splendid 
gateways? Are our prophecies, and the God of all things, and the injunctions against images, objects of 
reverence in the view of Celsus also, and Jesus Christ crucified, the analogue to the worship of the 
irrational animal? But if he should assert this—and I do not think that he will maintain anything else—we 
shall reply that we have spoken in the preceding pages at greater length in defence of those charges 
affecting Jesus, showing that what appeared to have happened to Him in the capacity of His human 
nature, was fraught with benefit to all men, and with salvation to the whole world. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


In the next place, referring to the statements of the Egyptians, who talk loftily about irrational animals, 
and who assert that they are a sort of symbols of God, or anything else which their prophets, so termed, 
are accustomed to call them, Celsus says that “an impression is produced in the minds of those who have 
learned these things; that they have not been initiated in vain;” while with regard to the truths which are 
taught in our writings to those who have made progress in the study of Christianity (through that which is 
called by Paul the gift consisting in the “word of wisdom” through the Spirit, and in the “word of 
knowledge” according to the Spirit), Celsus does not seem even to have formed an idea, judging not only 
from what he has already said, but from what he subsequently adds in his attack upon the Christian 
system, when he asserts that Christians “repel every wise man from the doctrine of their faith, and invite 
only the ignorant and the vulgar;” on which assertions we shall remark in due time, when we come to the 
proper place. 


CHAPTER XIX 


He says, indeed, that “we ridicule the Egyptians, although they present many by no means contemptible 
mysteries for our consideration, when they teach us that such rites are acts of worship offered to eternal 
ideas, and not, as the multitude think, to ephemeral animals; and that we are silly, because we introduce 
nothing nobler than the goats and dogs of the Egyptian worship in our narratives about Jesus.” Now to 
this we reply, “Good sir, (suppose that) you are right in eulogizing the fact that the Egyptians present to 
view many by no means contemptible mysteries, and obscure explanations about the animals 
(worshipped) among them, you nevertheless do not act consistently in accusing us as if you believed that 
we had nothing to state which was worthy of consideration, but that all our doctrines were contemptible 
and of no account, seeing we unfold the narratives concerning Jesus according to the wisdom of the word’ 
to those who are perfect’ in Christianity. Regarding whom, as being competent to understand the wisdom 
that is in Christianity, Paul says: We speak wisdom among them that are perfect; yet not the wisdom of 
this world, nor of the princes of this world, who come to nought, but we speak the wisdom of God in a 
mystery, even the hidden wisdom, which God ordained before the world unto our glory; which none of the 
princes of this world knew.’” 


CHAPTER XX 


And we say to those who hold similar opinions to those of Celsus: “Paul then, we are to suppose, had 
before his mind the idea of no pre-eminent wisdom when he professed to speak wisdom among them that 
are perfect?” Now, as he spoke with his customary boldness when in making such a profession he said 
that he was possessed of no wisdom, we shall say in reply: first of all examine the Epistles of him who 
utters these words, and look carefully at the meaning of each expression in them—say, in those to the 
Ephesians, and Colossians, and Thessalonians, and Philippians, and Romans,—and show two things, both 
that you understand Paul’s words, and that you can demonstrate any of them to be silly or foolish. For if 
any one give himself to their attentive perusal, I am well assured either that he will be amazed at the 
understanding of the man who can clothe great ideas in common language; or if he be not amazed, he will 
only exhibit himself in a ridiculous light, whether he simply state the meaning of the writer as if he had 
comprehended it, or try to controvert and confute what he only imagined that he understood! 


CHAPTER XXxI 


And I have not yet spoken of the observance of all that is written in the Gospels, each one of which 
contains much doctrine difficult to be understood, not merely by the multitude, but even by certain of the 
more intelligent, including a very profound explanation of the parables which Jesus delivered to “those 
without,” while reserving the exhibition of their full meaning for those who had passed beyond the stage 
of exoteric teaching, and who came to Him privately in the house. And when he comes to understand it, he 
will admire the reason why some are said to be “without,” and others “in the house.” And again, who 
would not be filled with astonishment that is able to comprehend the movements of Jesus; ascending at 
one time a mountain for the purpose of delivering certain discourses, or of performing certain miracles, or 
for His own transfiguration, and descending again to heal the sick and those who were unable to follow 
Him whither His disciples went? But it is not the appropriate time to describe at present the truly 


venerable and divine contents of the Gospels, or the mind of Christ—that is, the wisdom and the word— 
contained in the writings of Paul. But what we have said is sufficient by way of answer to the 
unphilosophic sneers of Celsus, in comparing the inner mysteries of the Church of God to the cats, and 
apes, and crocodiles, and goats, and dogs of Egypt. 


CHAPTER XXII 


But this low jester Celsus, omitting no species of mockery and ridicule which can be employed against us, 
mentions in his treatise the Dioscuri, and Hercules, and AEsculapius, and Dionysus, who are believed by 
the Greeks to have become gods after being men, and says that “we cannot bear to call such beings gods, 
because they were at first men, and yet they manifested many noble qualifies, which were displayed for 
the benefit of mankind, while we assert that Jesus was seen after His death by His own followers;” and he 
brings against us an additional charge, as if we said that “He was seen indeed, but was only a shadow!” 
Now to this we reply, that it was very artful of Celsus not here clearly to indicate that he did not regard 
these beings as gods, for he was afraid of the opinion of those who might peruse his treatise, and who 
might suppose him to be an atheist; whereas, if he had paid respect to what appeared to him to be the 
truth, he would not have feigned to regard them as gods. Now to either of the allegations we are ready 
with an answer. Let us, accordingly, to those who do not regard them as gods reply as follows: These 
beings, then, are not gods at all; but agreeably to the view of those who think that the soul of man 
perishes immediately (after death), the souls of these men also perished; or according to the opinion of 
those who say that the soul continues to subsist or is immortal, these men continue to exist or are 
immortal, and they are not gods but heroes,—or not even heroes, but simply souls. If, then, on the one 
hand, you suppose them not to exist, we shall have to prove the doctrine of the soul’s immortality, which is 
to us a doctrine of pre-eminent importance; if, on the other hand, they do exist, we have still to prove the 
doctrine of immortality, not only by what the Greeks have so well said regarding it, but also in a manner 
agreeable to the teaching of Holy Scripture. And we shall demonstrate that it is impossible for those who 
were polytheists during their lives to obtain a better country and position after their departure from this 
world, by quoting the histories that are related of them, in which is recorded the great dissoluteness of 
Hercules, and his effeminate bondage with Omphale, together with the statements regarding AEsculapius, 
that their Zeus struck him dead by a thunderbolt. And of the Dioscuri, it will be said that they die often— 


“At one time live on alternate days, and at another 
Die, and obtain honour equally with the gods.” 


How, then, can they reasonably imagine that one of these is to be regarded as a god or a hero? 


CHAPTER XXIII 


But we, in proving the facts related of our Jesus from the prophetic Scriptures, and comparing afterwards 
His history with them, demonstrate that no dissoluteness on His part is recorded. For even they who 
conspired against Him, and who sought false witnesses to aid them, did not find even any plausible 
grounds for advancing a false charge against Him, so as to accuse Him of licentiousness; but His death 
was indeed the result of a conspiracy, and bore no resemblance to the death of AEsculapius by lightning. 
And what is there that is venerable in the madman Dionysus, and his female garments, that he should be 
worshipped as a god? And if they who would defend such beings betake themselves to allegorical 
interpretations, we must examine each individual instance, and ascertain whether it is well founded, and 
also in each particular case, whether those beings can have a real existence, and are deserving of respect 
and worship who were torn by the Titans, and cast down from their heavenly throne. Whereas our Jesus, 
who appeared to the members of His own troop—for I will take the word that Celsus employs—did really 
appear, and Celsus makes a false accusation against the Gospel in saying that what appeared was a 
shadow. And let the statements of their histories and that of Jesus be carefully compared together. Will 
Celsus have the former to be true, but the latter, although recorded by eye-witnesses who showed by their 
acts that they clearly understood the nature of what they had seen, and who manifested their state of 
mind by what they cheerfully underwent for the sake of His Gospel, to be inventions? Now, who is there 
that, desiring to act always in conformity with right reason, would yield his assent at random to what is 
related of the one, but would rush to the history of Jesus, and without examination refuse to believe what 
is recorded of Him? 


CHAPTER XXIV 


And again, when it is said of AEsculapius that a great multitude both of Greeks and Barbarians 
acknowledge that they have frequently seen, and still see, no mere phantom, but AEsculapius himself, 
healing and doing good, and foretelling the future; Celsus requires us to believe this, and finds no fault 
with the believers in Jesus, when we express our belief in such stories, but when we give our assent to the 
disciples, and eye-witnesses of the miracles of Jesus, who clearly manifest the honesty of their convictions 
(because we see their guilelessness, as far as it is possible to see the conscience revealed in writing), we 
are called by him a set of “silly” individuals, although he cannot demonstrate that an incalculable number, 


as he asserts, of Greeks and Barbarians acknowledge the existence of AEsculapius; while we, if we deem 
this a matter of importance, can clearly show a countless multitude of Greeks and Barbarians who 
acknowledge the existence of Jesus. And some give evidence of their having received through this faith a 
marvellous power by the cures which they perform, revoking no other name over those who need their 
help than that of the God of all things, and of Jesus, along with a mention of His history. For by these 
means we too have seen many persons freed from grievous calamities, and from distractions of mind, and 
madness, and countless other ills, which could be cured neither by men nor devils. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Now, in order to grant that there did exist a healing spirit named AEsculapius, who used to cure the 
bodies of men, I would say to those who are astonished at such an occurrence, or at the prophetic 
knowledge of Apollo, that since the cure of bodies is a thing indifferent, and a matter within the reach not 
merely of the good, but also of the bad; and as the foreknowledge of the future is also a thing indifferent— 
for the possessor of foreknowledge does not necessarily manifest the possession of virtue—you must show 
that they who practise healing or who forefell the future are in no respect wicked, but exhibit a perfect 
pattern of virtue, and are not far from being regarded as gods. But they will not be able to show that they 
are virtuous who practise the art of healing, or who are gifted with foreknowledge, seeing many who are 
not fit to live are related to have been healed; and these, too, persons whom, as leading improper lives, no 
wise physician would wish to heal. And in the responses of the Pythian oracle also you may find some 
injunctions which are not in accordance with reason, two of which we will adduce on the present 
occasion; viz., when it gave commandment that Cleomedes—the boxer, I suppose—should be honoured 
with divine honours, seeing some great importance or other attaching to his pugilistic skill, but did not 
confer either upon Pythagoras or upon Socrates the honours which it awarded to pugilism; and also when 
it called Archilochus “the servant of the Muses”—a man who employed his poetic powers upon topics of 
the most wicked and licentious nature, and whose public character was dissolute and impure—and 
entitled him “pious,” in respect of his being the servant of the Muses, who are deemed to be goddesses! 
Now I am inclined to think that no one would assert that he was a “pious” man who was not adorned with 
all moderation and virtue, or that a decorous man would utter such expressions as are contained in the 
unseemly iambics of Archilochus. And if nothing that is divine in itself is shown to belong either to the 
healing skill of AEsculapius or the prophetic power of Apollo, how could any one, even were I to grant that 
the facts are as alleged, reasonably worship them as pure divinities?—and especially when the prophetic 
spirit of Apollo, pure from any body of earth, secretly enters through the private parts the person of her 
who is called the priestess, as she is seated at the mouth of the Pythian cave! Whereas regarding Jesus 
and His power we have no such notion; for the body which was born of the Virgin was composed of human 
material, and capable of receiving human wounds and death. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Let us see what Celsus says next, when he adduces from history marvellous occurrences, which in 
themselves seem to be incredible, but which are not discredited by him, so far at least as appears from his 
words. And, in the first place, regarding Aristeas of Proconnesus, of whom he speaks as follows: “Then, 
with respect to Aristeas of Proconnesus, who disappeared from among men in a manner so indicative of 
divine intervention, and who showed himself again in so unmistakeable a fashion, and on many 
subsequent occasions visited many parts of the world, and announced marvellous events, and whom 
Apollo enjoined the inhabitants of Metapontium to regard as a god, no one considers him to be a god.” 
This account he appears to have taken from Pindar and Herodotus. It will be sufficient, however, at 
present to quote the statement of the latter writer from the fourth book of his histories, which is to the 
following effect: “Of what country Aristeas, who made these verses, was, has already been mentioned, and 
I shall now relate the account I heard of him in Proconnesus and Cyzicus. They say that Aristeas, who was 
inferior to none of the citizens by birth, entering into a fuller’s shop in Proconnesus, died suddenly, and 
that the fuller, having closed his workshop, went to acquaint the relatives of the deceased. When the 
report had spread through the city that Aristeas was dead, a certain Cyzicenian, arriving from Artace, fell 
into a dispute with those who made the report, affirming that he had met and conversed with him on his 
way to Cyzicus, and he vehemently disputed the truth of the report; but the relations of the deceased went 
to the fuller’s shop, taking with them what was necessary for the purpose of carrying the body away; but 
when the house was opened, Aristeas was not to be seen, either dead or alive. They say that afterwards, in 
the seventh year, he appeared in Proconnesus, composed those verses which by the Greeks are now called 
Arimaspian, and having composed them, disappeared a second time. Such is the story current in these 
cities. But these things I know happened to the Metapontines in Italy 340 years after the second 
disappearance of Aristeas, as I discovered by computation in Proconnesus and Metapontium. The 
Metapontines say that Aristeas himself, having appeared in their country, exhorted them to erect an altar 
to Apollo, and to place near it a statue bearing the name of Aristeas the Proconnesian; for he said that 
Apollo had visited their country only of all the Italians, and that he himself, who was now Aristeas, 
accompanied him; and that when he accompanied the god he was a crow; and after saying this he 
vanished. And the Metapontines say they sent to Delphi to inquire of the god what the apparition of the 
man meant; but the Pythian bade them obey the apparition, and if they obeyed it would conduce to their 
benefit. They accordingly, having received this answer, fulfilled the injunctions. And now, a statue bearing 


the name of Aristeas is placed near the image of Apollo, and around it laurels are planted: the image is 
placed in the public square. Thus much concerning Aristeas.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


Now, in answer to this account of Aristeas, we have to say, that if Celsus had adduced it as history, without 
signifying his own assent to its truth, it is in a different way that we should have met his argument. But 
since he asserts that he “disappeared through the intervention of the divinity,” and “showed himself again 
in an unmistakeable manner,” and “visited many parts of the world,” and “made marvellous 
announcements;” and, moreover, that there was “an oracle of Apollo, enjoining the Metapontines to treat 
Aristeas as a god,” he gives the accounts relating to him as upon his own authority, and with his full 
assent. And (this being the case), we ask, How is it possible that, while supposing the marvels related by 
the disciples of Jesus regarding their Master to be wholly fictitious, and finding fault with those who 
believe them, you, O Celsus, do not regard these stories of yours to be either products of jugglery or 
inventions? And how, while charging others with an irrational belief in the marvels recorded of Jesus, can 
you show yourself justified in giving credence to such statement as the above, without producing some 
proof or evidence of the alleged occurrences having taken place? Or do Herodotus and Pindar appear to 
you to speak the truth, while they who have made it their concern to die for the doctrine of Jesus, and who 
have left to their successors writings so remarkable on the truths which they believed, entered for the 
sake of “fictions” (as you consider them), and “myths,” and “juggleries,” upon a struggle which entails a 
life of danger and a death of violence? Place yourself, then, as a neutral party, between what is related of 
Aristeas and what is recorded of Jesus, and see whether, from the result, and from the benefits which have 
accrued from the reformation of morals, and to the worship of the God who is over all things, it is not 
allowable to conclude that we must believe the events recorded of Jesus not to have happened without the 
divine intervention, but that this was not the case with the story of Aristeas the Proconnesian. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


For with what purpose in view did Providence accomplish the marvels related of Aristeas? And to confer 
what benefit upon the human race did such remarkable events, as you regard them, take place? You 
cannot answer. But we, when we relate the events of the history of Jesus, have no ordinary defence to 
offer for their occurrence;—this, viz., that God desired to commend the doctrine of Jesus as a doctrine 
which was to save mankind, and which was based, indeed, upon the apostles as foundations of the rising 
edifice of Christianity, but which increased in magnitude also in the succeeding ages, in which not a few 
cures are wrought in the name of Jesus, and certain other manifestations of no small moment have taken 
place. Now what sort of person is Apollo, who enjoined the Metapontines to treat Aristeas as a god? And 
with what object does he do this? And what advantage was he procuring to the Metapontines from this 
divine worship, if they were to regard him as a god, who a little ago was a mortal? And yet the 
recommendations of Apollo (viewed by us as a demon who has obtained the honour of libation and 
sacrificial odours ) regarding this Aristeas appear to you to be worthy of consideration; while those of the 
God of all things, and of His holy angels, made known beforehand through the prophets—not after the 
birth of Jesus, but before He appeared among men—do not stir you up to admiration, not merely of the 
prophets who received the Divine Spirit, but of Him also who was the object of their predictions, whose 
entrance into life was so clearly predicted many years beforehand by numerous prophets, that the whole 
Jewish people who were hanging in expectation of the coming of Him who was looked for, did, after the 
advent of Jesus, fall into a keen dispute with each other; and that a great multitude of them acknowledged 
Christ, and believed Him to be the object of prophecy, while others did not believe in Him, but, despising 
the meekness of those who, on account of the teaching of Jesus, were unwilling to cause even the most 
trifling sedition, dared to inflict on Jesus those cruelties which His disciples have so truthfully and 
candidly recorded, without secretly omitting from their marvellous history of Him what seems to the 
multitude to bring disgrace upon the doctrine of Christianity. But both Jesus Himself and His disciples 
desired that His followers should believe not merely in His Godhead and miracles, as if He had not also 
been a partaker of human nature, and had assumed the human flesh which “lusteth against the Spirit;” 
but they saw also that the power which had descended into human nature, and into the midst of human 
miseries, and which had assumed a human soul and body, contributed through faith, along with its divine 
elements, to the salvation of believers, when they see that from Him there began the union of the divine 
with the human nature, in order that the human, by communion with the divine, might rise to be divine, 
not in Jesus alone, but in all those who not only believe, but enter upon the life which Jesus taught, and 
which elevates to friendship with God and communion with Him every one who lives according to the 
precepts of Jesus. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


According to Celsus, then, Apollo wished the Metapontines to treat Aristeas as a god. But as the 
Metapontines considered the evidence in favour of Aristeas being a man—and probably not a virtuous one 
—to be stronger than the declaration of the oracle to the effect that he was a god or worthy of divine 
honours, they for that reason would not obey Apollo, and consequently no one regarded Aristeas as a god. 
But with respect to Jesus we would say that, as it was of advantage to the human race to accept him as 


the Son of God—God come in a human soul and body—and as this did not seem to be advantageous to the 
gluttonous appetites of the demons which love bodies, and to those who deem them to be gods on that 
account, the demons that are on earth (which are supposed to be gods by those who are not instructed in 
the nature of demons), and also their worshippers, were desirous to prevent the spread of the doctrine of 
Jesus; for they saw that the libations and odours in which they greedily delighted were being swept away 
by the prevalence of the instructions of Jesus. But the God who sent Jesus dissipated all the conspiracies 
of the demons, and made the Gospel of Jesus to prevail throughout the whole world for the conversion and 
reformation of men, and caused Churches to be everywhere established in opposition to those of 
superstitious and licentious and wicked men; for such is the character of the multitudes who constitute 
the citizens in the assemblies of the various cities. Whereas the Churches of God which are instructed by 
Christ, when carefully contrasted with the assemblies of the districts in which they are situated, are as 
beacons in the world; for who would not admit that even the inferior members of the Church, and those 
who in comparison with the better are less worthy, are nevertheless more excellent than many of those 
who belong to the assemblies in the different districts? 


CHAPTER XXX 


For the Church of God, e.g., which is at Athens, is a meek and stable body, as being one which desires to 
please God, who is over all things; whereas the assembly of the Athenians is given to sedition, and is not 
at all to be compared to the Church of God in that city. And you may say the same thing of the Church of 
God at Corinth, and of the assembly of the Corinthian people; and also of the Church of God at Alexandria, 
and of the assembly of the people of Alexandria. And if he who hears this be a candid man, and one who 
investigates things with a desire to ascertain the truth, he will be filled with admiration of Him who not 
only conceived the design, but also was able to secure in all places the establishment of Churches of God 
alongside of the assemblies of the people in each city. In like manner, also, in comparing the council of the 
Church of God with the council in any city, you would find that certain councillors of the Church are 
worthy to rule in the city of God, if there be any such city in the whole world; whereas the councillors in 
all other places exhibit in their characters no quality worthy of the conventional superiority which they 
appear to enjoy over their fellow-citizens. And so, too, you must compare the ruler of the Church in each 
city with the ruler of the people of the city, in order to observe that even amongst those councillors and 
rulers of the Church of God who come very far short of their duty, and who lead more indolent lives than 
others who are more energetic, it is nevertheless possible to discover a general superiority in what relates 
to the progress of virtue over the characters of the councillors and rulers in the various cities. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Now if these things be so, why should it not be consistent with reason to hold with regard to Jesus, who 
was able to effect results so great, that there dwelt in Him no ordinary divinity? while this was not the 
case either with the Proconnesian Aristeas (although Apollo would have him regarded as a god), or with 
the other individuals enumerated by Celsus when he says, “No one regards Abaris the Hyperborean as a 
god, who was possessed of such power as to be borne along like an arrow from a bow.” For with what 
object did the deity who bestowed upon this Hyperborean Abaris the power of being carried along like an 
arrow, confer upon him such a gift? Was it that the human race might be benefited thereby, or did he 
himself obtain any advantage from the possession of such a power?—always supposing it to be conceded 
that these statements are not wholly inventions, but that the thing actually happened through the co- 
operation of some demon. But if it be recorded that my Jesus was received up into glory, I perceive the 
divine arrangement in such an act, viz., because God, who brought this to pass, commends in this way the 
Teacher to those who witnessed it, in order that as men who are contending not for human doctrine, but 
for divine teaching, they may devote themselves as far as possible to the God who is over all, and may do 
all things in order to please Him, as those who are to receive in the divine judgment the reward of the 
good or evil which they have wrought in this life. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


But as Celsus next mentions the case of the Clazomenian, subjoining to the story about him this remark, 
“Do they not report that his soul frequently quitted his body, and flitted about in an incorporeal form? and 
yet men did not regard him as a god,” we have to answer that probably certain wicked demons contrived 
that such statements should be committed to writing (for I do not believe that they contrived that such a 
thing should actually take place), in order that the predictions regarding Jesus, and the discourses uttered 
by Him, might either be evil spoken of, as inventions like these, or might excite no surprise, as not being 
more remarkable than other occurrences. But my Jesus said regarding His own soul (which was separated 
from the body, not by virtue of any human necessity, but by the miraculous power which was given Him 
also for this purpose): “No one taketh my life from Me, but I lay it down of Myself. I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again.” For as He had power to lay it down, He laid it down when He 
said, “Father, why hast Thou forsaken Me? And when He had cried with a loud voice, He gave up the 
ghost,” anticipating the public executioners of the crucified, who break the legs of the victims, and who do 
so in order that their punishment may not be further prolonged. And He “took His life,” when He 
manifested Himself to His disciples, having in their presence foretold to the unbelieving Jews, “Destroy 


this temple, and in three days I will raise it up again,” and “He spake this of the temple of His body;” the 
prophets, moreover, having predicted such a result in many other passages of their writings, and in this, 
“My flesh also shall rest in hope: for Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt Thou suffer Thine 
Holy One to see corruption.” 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


Celsus, however, shows that he has read a good many Grecian histories, when he quotes further what is 
told of Cleomedes of Astypalaea, “who,” he relates, “entered into an ark, and although shut up within it, 
was not found therein, but through some arrangement of the divinity, flew out, when certain persons had 
cut open the ark in order to apprehend him.” Now this story, if an invention, as it appears to be, cannot be 
compared with what is related of Jesus, since in the lives of such men there is found no indication of their 
possessing the divinity which is ascribed to them; whereas the divinity of Jesus is established both by the 
existence of the Churches of the saved, and by the prophecies uttered concerning Him, and by the cures 
wrought in His name, and by the wisdom and knowledge which are in Him, and the deeper truths which 
are discovered by those who know how to ascend from a simple faith, and to investigate the meaning 
which lies in the divine Scriptures, agreeably to the injunctions of Jesus, who said, “Search the 
Scriptures,” and to the wish of Paul, who taught that “we ought to know how to answer every man;” nay, 
also of him who said, “Be ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh of you a reason of the 
faith that is in you.” If he wishes to have it conceded, however, that it is not a fiction, let him show with 
what object this supernatural power made him, through some arrangement of the divinity, flee from the 
ark. For if he will adduce any reason worthy of consideration, and point out any purpose worthy of God in 
conferring such a power on Cleomedes, we will decide on the answer which we ought to give; but if he fail 
to say anything convincing on the point, clearly because no reason can be discovered, then we shall either 
speak slightingly of the story to those who have not accepted it, and charge it with being false, or we shall 
say that some demoniac power, casting a glamour over the eyes, produced, in the case of the Astypalaean, 
a result like that which is produced by the performers of juggling tricks, while Celsus thinks that with 
respect to him he has spoken like an oracle, when he said that “by some divine arrangement he flew away 
from the ark.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


I am, however, of opinion that these individuals are the only instances with which Celsus was acquainted. 
And yet, that he might appear voluntarily to pass by other similar cases, he says, “And one might name 
many others of the same kind.” Let it be granted, then, that many such persons have existed who 
conferred no benefit upon the human race: what would each one of their acts be found to amount to in 
comparison with the work of Jesus, and the miracles related of Him, of which we have already spoken at 
considerable length? He next imagines that, “in worshipping him who,” as he says, “was taken prisoner 
and put to death, we are acting like the Getae who worship Zamolxis, and the Cilicians who worship 
Mopsus, and the Acarnanians who pay divine honours to Amphilochus, and like the Thebans who do the 
same to Amphiaraus, and the Lebadians to Trophonius.” Now in these instances we shall prove that he 
has compared us to the foregoing without good grounds. For these different tribes erected temples and 
statues to those individuals above enumerated, whereas we have refrained from offering to the Divinity 
honour by any such means (seeing they are adapted rather to demons, which are somehow fixed in a 
certain place which they prefer to any other, or which take up their dwelling, as it were, after being 
removed (from one place to another) by certain rites and incantations), and are lost in reverential wonder 
at Jesus, who has recalled our minds from all sensible things, as being not only corruptible, but destined 
to corruption, and elevated them to honour the God who is over all with prayers and a righteous life, 
which we offer to Him as being intermediate between the nature of the uncreated and that of all created 
things, and who bestows upon us the benefits which come from the Father, and who as High Priest 
conveys our prayers to the supreme God. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


But I should like, in answer to him who for some unknown reason advances such statements as the above, 
to make in a conversational way some such remarks as the following, which seem not inappropriate to 
him. Are then those persons whom you have mentioned nonentities, and is there no power in Lebadea 
connected with Trophonius, nor in Thebes with the temple of Amphiaraus, nor in Acarnania with 
Amphilochus, nor in Cilicia with Mopsus? Or is there in such persons some being, either a demon, or a 
hero, or even a god, working works which are beyond the reach of man? For if he answer that there is 
nothing either demoniacal or divine about these individuals more than others, then let him at once make 
known his own opinion, as being that of an Epicurean, and of one who does not hold the same views with 
the Greeks, and who neither recognises demons nor worships gods as do the Greeks; and let it be shown 
that it was to no purpose that he adduced the instances previously enumerated (as if he believed them to 
be true), together with those which he adds in the following pages. But if he will assert that the persons 
spoken of are either demons, or heroes, or even gods, let him notice that he will establish by what he has 
admitted a result which he does not desire, viz., that Jesus also was some such being; for which reason, 
too, he was able to demonstrate to not a few that He had come down from God to visit the human race. 


And if he once admit this, see whether he will not be forced to confess that He is mightier than those 
individuals with whom he classed Him, seeing none of the latter forbids the offering of honour to the 
others; while He, having confidence in Himself, because He is more powerful than all those others, forbids 
them to be received as divine because they are wicked demons, who have taken possession of places on 
earth, through inability to rise to the purer and diviner region, whither the grossnesses of earth and its 
countless evils cannot reach. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


But as he next introduces the case of the favourite of Adrian (I refer to the accounts regarding the youth 
Antinous, and the honours paid him by the inhabitants of the city of Antinous in Egypt), and imagines that 
the honour paid to him falls little short of that which we render to Jesus, let us show in what a spirit of 
hostility this statement is made. For what is there in common between a life lived among the favourites of 
Adrian, by one who did not abstain even from unnatural lusts, and that of the venerable Jesus, against 
whom even they who brought countless other charges, and who told so many falsehoods, were not able to 
allege that He manifested, even in the slightest degree, any tendency to what was licentious? Nay, further, 
if one were to investigate, in a spirit of truth and impartiality, the stories relating to Antinous, he would 
find that it was due to the magical arts and rites of the Egyptians that there was even the appearance of 
his performing anything (marvellous) in the city which bears his name, and that too only after his decease, 
—an effect which is said to have been produced in other temples by the Egyptians, and those who are 
skilled in the arts which they practise. For they set up in certain places demons claiming prophetic or 
healing power, and which frequently torture those who seem to have committed any mistake about 
ordinary kinds of food, or about touching the dead body of a man, that they may have the appearance of 
alarming the uneducated multitude. Of this nature is the being that is considered to be a god in 
Antinoopolis in Egypt, whose (reputed) virtues are the lying inventions of some who live by the gain 
derived therefrom; while others, deceived by the demon placed there, and others again convicted by a 
weak conscience, actually think that they are paying a divine penalty inflicted by Antinous. Of such a 
nature also are the mysteries which they perform, and the seeming predictions which they utter. Far 
different from such are those of Jesus. For it was no company of sorcerers, paying court to a king or ruler 
at his bidding, who seemed to have made him a god; but the Architect of the universe Himself, in keeping 
with the marvellously persuasive power of His words, commended Him as worthy of honour, not only to 
those men who were well disposed, but to demons also, and other unseen powers, which even at the 
present time show that they either fear the name of Jesus as that of a being of superior power, or 
reverentially accept Him as their legal ruler. For if the commendation had not been given Him by God, the 
demons would not have withdrawn from those whom they had assailed, in obedience to the mere mention 
of His name. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


The Egyptians, then, having been taught to worship Antinous, will, if you compare him with Apollo or 
Zeus, endure such a comparison, Antinous being magnified in their estimation through being classed with 
these deities; for Celsus is clearly convicted of falsehood when he says, “that they will not endure his 
being compared with Apollo or Zeus.” Whereas Christians (who have learned that their eternal life 
consists in knowing the only true God, who is over all, and Jesus Christ, whom He has sent; and who have 
learned also that all the gods of the heathen are greedy demons, which flit around sacrifices and blood, 
and other sacrificial accompaniments, in order to deceive those who have not taken refuge with the God 
who is over all, but that the divine and holy angels of God are of a different nature and will from all the 
demons on earth, and that they are known to those exceedingly few persons who have carefully and 
intelligently investigated these matters) will not endure a comparison to be made between them and 
Apollo or Zeus, or any being worshipped with odour and blood and sacrifices; some of them, so acting 
from their extreme simplicity, not being able to give a reason for their conduct, but sincerely observing 
the precepts which they have received; others, again, for reasons not to be lightly regarded, nay, even of a 
profound description, and (as a Greek would say) drawn from the inner nature of things; and amongst the 
latter of these God is a frequent subject of conversation, and those who are honoured by God, through His 
only-begotten Word, with participation in His divinity, and therefore also in His name. They speak much, 
too, both regarding the angels of God and those who are opposed to the truth, but have been deceived; 
and who, in consequence of being deceived, call them gods or angels of God, or good demons, or heroes 
who have become such by the transference into them of a good human soul. And such Christians will also 
show, that as in philosophy there are many who appear to be in possession of the truth, who have yet 
either deceived themselves by plausible arguments, or by rashly assenting to what was brought forward 
and discovered by others; so also, among those souls which exist apart from bodies, both angels and 
demons, there are some which have been induced by plausible reasons to declare themselves gods. And 
because it was impossible that the reasons of such things could be discovered by men with perfect 
exactness, it was deemed safe that no mortal should entrust himself to any being as to God, with the 
exception of Jesus Christ, who is, as it were, the Ruler over all things, and who both beheld these weighty 
secrets, and made them known to a few. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


The belief, then, in Antinous, or any other such person, whether among the Egyptians or the Greeks, is, so 
to speak, unfortunate; while the belief in Jesus would seem to be either a fortunate one, or the result of 
thorough investigation, having the appearance of the former to the multitude, and of the latter to 
exceedingly few. And when I speak of a certain belief being, as the multitude would call it, unfortunate, I 
in such a case refer the cause to God, who knows the reasons of the various fates allotted to each one who 
enters human life. The Greeks, moreover, will admit that even amongst those who are considered to be 
most largely endowed with wisdom, good fortune has had much to do, as in the choice of teachers of one 
kind rather than another, and in meeting with a better class of instructors (there being teachers who 
taught the most opposite doctrines), and in being brought up in better circumstances; for the bringing up 
of many has been amid surroundings of such a kind, that they were prevented from ever receiving any 
idea of better things, but constantly passed their life, from their earliest youth, either as the favourites of 
licentious men or of tyrants, or in some other wretched condition which forbade the soul to look upwards. 
And the causes of these varied fortunes, according to all probability, are to be found in the reasons of 
providence, though it is not easy for men to ascertain these; but I have said what I have done by way of 
digression from the main body of my subject, on account of the proverb, that “such is the power of faith, 
because it seizes that which first presents itself.” For it was necessary, owing to the different methods of 
education, to speak of the differences of belief among men, some of whom are more, others less fortunate 
in their belief; and from this to proceed to show that what is termed good or bad fortune would appear to 
contribute even in the case of the most talented, to their appearing to be more fully endowed with reason 
and to give their assent on grounds of reason to the majority of human opinions. But enough on these 
points. 


CHAPTER XXxIX 


We must notice the remarks which Celsus next makes, when he says to us, that “faith, having taken 
possession of our minds, makes us yield the assent which we give to the doctrine of Jesus;” for of a truth it 
is faith which does produce such an assent. Observe, however, whether that faith does not of itself exhibit 
what is worthy of praise, seeing we entrust ourselves to the God who is over all, acknowledging our 
gratitude to Him who has led us to such a faith, and declaring that He could not have attempted or 
accomplished such a result without the divine assistance. And we have confidence also in the intentions of 
the writers of the Gospels, observing their piety and conscientiousness, manifested in their writings, 
which contain nothing that is spurious, or deceptive, or false, or cunning; for it is evident to us that souls 
unacquainted with those artifices which are taught by the cunning sophistry of the Greeks (which is 
characterized by great plausibility and acuteness), and by the kind of rhetoric in vogue in the courts of 
justice, would not have been able thus to invent occurrences which are fitted of themselves to conduct to 
faith, and to a life in keeping with faith. And I am of opinion that it was on this account that Jesus wished 
to employ such persons as teachers of His doctrines, viz., that there might be no ground for any suspicion 
of plausible sophistry, but that it might clearly appear to all who were capable of understanding, that the 
guileless purpose of the writers being, so to speak, marked with great simplicity, was deemed worthy of 
being accompanied by a diviner power, which accomplished far more than it seemed possible could be 
accomplished by a periphrasis of words, and a weaving of sentences, accompanied by all the distinctions 
of Grecian art. 


CHAPTER XL 


But observe whether the principles of our faith, harmonizing with the general ideas implanted in our 
minds at birth, do not produce a change upon those who listen candidly to its statements; for although a 
perverted view of things, with the aid of much instruction to the same effect, has been able to implant in 
the minds of the multitude the belief that images are gods, and that things made of gold, and silver, and 
ivory, and stone are deserving of worship, yet common sense forbids the supposition that God is at alla 
piece of corruptible matter, or is honoured when made to assume by men a form embodied in dead matter, 
fashioned according to some image or symbol of His appearance. And therefore we say at once of images 
that they are not gods, and of such creations (of art) that they are not to be compared with the Creator, 
but are small in contrast with the God who is over all, and who created, and upholds, and governs the 
universe. And the rational soul recognising, as it were, its relationship (to the divine), at once rejects what 
it for a time supposed to be gods, and resumes its natural love for its Creator; and because of its affection 
towards Him, receives Him also who first presented these truths to all nations through the disciples whom 
He had appointed, and whom He sent forth, furnished with divine power and authority, to proclaim the 
doctrine regarding God and His kingdom. 


CHAPTER XLI 


But since he has charged us, I know not how often already, “with regarding this Jesus, who was but a 
mortal body, as a God, and with supposing that we act piously in so doing,” it is superfluous to say any 
more in answer to this, as a great deal has been said in the preceding pages. And yet let those who make 
this charge understand that He whom we regard and believe to have been from the beginning God, and 
the Son of God, is the very Logos, and the very Wisdom, and the very Truth; and with respect to His 
mortal body, and the human soul which it contained, we assert that not by their communion merely with 


Him, but by their unity and intermixture, they received the highest powers, and after participating in His 
divinity, were changed into God. And if any one should feel a difficulty at our saying this regarding His 
body, let him attend to what is said by the Greeks regarding matter, which, properly speaking, being 
without qualities, receives such as the Creator desires to invest it with, and which frequently divests itself 
of those which it formerly possessed, and assumes others of a different and higher kind. And if these 
opinions be correct, what is there wonderful in this, that the mortal quality of the body of Jesus, if the 
providence of God has so willed it, should have been changed into one that was ethereal and divine? 


CHAPTER XLII 


Celsus, then, does not speak as a good reasoner, when he compares the mortal flesh of Jesus to gold, and 
silver, and stone, asserting that the former is more liable to corruption than the latter. For, to speak 
correctly, that which is incorruptible is not more free from corruption than another thing which is 
incorruptible, nor that which is corruptible more liable to corruption than another corruptible thing. But, 
admitting that there are degrees of corruptibility, we can say in answer, that if it is possible for the matter 
which underlies all qualities to exchange some of them, how should it be impossible for the flesh of Jesus 
also to exchange qualities, and to become such as it was proper for a body to be which had its abode in 
the ether and the regions above it, and possessing no longer the infirmities belonging to the flesh, and 
those properties which Celsus terms “impurities,” and in so terming them, speaks unlike a philosopher? 
For that which is properly impure, is so because of its wickedness. Now the nature of body is not impure; 
for in so far as it is bodily nature, it does not possess vice, which is the generative principle of impurity. 
But, as he had a suspicion of the answer which we would return, he says with respect to the change of the 
body of Jesus, “Well, after he has laid aside these qualities, he will be a God:” (and if so), why not rather 
AEsculapius, and Dionysus, and Hercules? To which we reply, “What great deed has AEsculapius, or 
Dionysus, or Hercules wrought?” And what individuals will they be able to point out as having been 
improved in character, and made better by their words and lives, so that they may make good their claim 
to be gods? For let us peruse the many narratives regarding them, and see whether they were free from 
licentiousness or injustice, or folly, or cowardice. And if nothing of that kind be found in them, the 
argument of Celsus might have force, which places the forenamed individuals upon an equality with Jesus. 
But if it is certain that, although some things are reported of them as reputable, they are recorded, 
nevertheless, to have done innumerable things which are contrary to right reason, how could you any 
longer say, with any show of reason, that these men, on putting aside their mortal body, became gods 
rather than Jesus? 


CHAPTER XLIII 


He next says of us, that “we ridicule those who worship Jupiter, because his tomb is pointed out in the 
island of Crete; and yet we worship him who rose from the tomb, although ignorant of the grounds on 
which the Cretans observe such a custom.” Observe now that he thus undertakes the defence of the 
Cretans, and of Jupiter, and of his tomb, alluding obscurely to the allegorical notions, in conformity with 
which the myth regarding Jupiter is said to have been invented; while he assails us who acknowledge that 
our Jesus has been buried, indeed, but who maintain that He has also been raised from the tomb,—a 
statement which the Cretans have not yet made regarding Jupiter. But since he appears to admit that the 
tomb of Jupiter is in Crete, when he says that “we are ignorant of the grounds on which the Cretans 
observe such a custom,” we reply that Callimachus the Cyrenian, who had read innumerable poetic 
compositions, and nearly the whole of Greek history, was not acquainted with any allegorical meaning 
which was contained in the stories about Jupiter and his tomb; and accordingly he accuses the Cretans in 
his hymn addressed to Jupiter, in the words:— 


“The Cretans are always liars: for thy tomb, O king, 
The Cretans have reared; and yet thou didst not die, 
For thou ever livest.” 


Now he who said, “Thou didst not die, for thou ever livest,” in denying that Jupiter’s tomb was in Crete, 
records nevertheless that in Jupiter there was the beginning of death. But birth upon earth is the 
beginning of death. And his words run:— 


“And Rhea bore thee among the Parrhasians; “— 


whereas he ought to have seen, after denying that the birth of Jupiter took place in Crete because of his 
tomb, that it was quite congruous with his birth in Arcadia that he who was born should also die. And the 
following is the manner in which Callimachus speaks of these things: “O Jupiter, some say that thou wert 
born on the mountains of Ida, others in Arcadia. Which of them, O father, have lied? The Cretans are 
always liars,” etc. Now it is Celsus who made us discuss these topics, by the unfair manner in which he 
deals with Jesus, in giving his assent to what is related about His death and burial, but regarding as an 
invention His resurrection from the dead, although this was not only foretold by innumerable prophets, 
but many proofs also were given of His having appeared after death. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


After these points Celsus quotes some objections against the doctrine of Jesus, made by a very few 
individuals who are considered Christians, not of the more intelligent, as he supposes, but of the more 
ignorant class, and asserts that “the following are the rules laid down by them. Let no one come to us who 
has been instructed, or who is wise or prudent (for such qualifications are deemed evil by us); but if there 
be any ignorant, or unintelligent, or uninstructed, or foolish persons, let them come with confidence. By 
which words, acknowledging that such individuals are worthy of their God, they manifestly show that they 
desire and are able to gain over only the silly, and the mean, and the stupid, with women and children.” In 
reply to which, we say that, as if, while Jesus teaches continence, and says, “Whosoever looketh upon a 
woman to lust after her, hath already committed adultery with her in his heart,” one were to behold a few 
of those who are deemed to be Christians living licentiously, he would most justly blame them for living 
contrary to the teaching of Jesus, but would act most unreasonably if he were to charge the Gospel with 
their censurable conduct; so, if he found nevertheless that the doctrine of the Christians invites men to 
wisdom, the blame then must remain with those who rest in their own ignorance, and who utter, not what 
Celsus relates (for although some of them are simple and ignorant, they do not speak so shamelessly as he 
alleges), but other things of much less serious import, which, however, serve to turn aside men from the 
practice of wisdom. 


CHAPTER XLV 


But that the object of Christianity is that we should become wise, can be proved not only from the ancient 
Jewish writings, which we also use, but especially from those which were composed after the time of 
Jesus, and which are believed among the Churches to be divine. Now, in the fiftieth Psalm, David is 
described as saying in his prayer to God these words: “The unseen and secret things of Thy wisdom Thou 
hast manifested to me.” Solomon, too, because he asked for wisdom, received it; and if any one were to 
peruse the Psalms, he would find the book filled with many maxims of wisdom: and the evidences of his 
wisdom may be seen in his treatises, which contain a great amount of wisdom expressed in few words, 
and in which you will find many laudations of wisdom, and encouragements towards obtaining it. So wise, 
moreover, was Solomon, that “the queen of Sheba, having heard his name, and the name of the Lord, 
came to try him with difficult questions, and spake to him all things, whatsoever were in her heart; and 
Solomon answered her all her questions. There was no question omitted by the king which he did not 
answer her. And the queen of Sheba saw all the wisdom of Solomon, and the possessions which he had 
and there was no more spirit in her. And she said to the king, The report is true which I heard in mine own 
land regarding thee and thy wisdom; and I believed not them who told me, until I had come, and mine 
eyes have seen it. And, lo, they did not tell me the half. Thou hast added wisdom and possessions above all 
the report which I heard.” It is recorded also of him, that “God gave Solomon wisdom and understanding 
exceeding much, and largeness of heart, even as the sand that is on the seashore. And the wisdom that 
was in Solomon greatly excelled the wisdom of all the ancients, and of all the wise men of Egypt; and he 
was wiser than all men, even than Gethan the Ezrahite, and Emad, and Chalcadi, and Aradab, the sons of 
Madi. And he was famous among all the nations round about. And Solomon spake three thousand 
proverbs, and his songs were five thousand. And he spake of trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon even 
to the hyssop which springeth out of the wall; and also of fishes and of beasts. And all nations came to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon, and from all the kings of the earth who had heard of the fame of his 
wisdom.” 


And to such a degree does the Gospel desire that there should be wise men among believers, that for the 
sake of exercising the understanding of its hearers, it has spoken certain truths in enigmas, others in what 
are called “dark” sayings, others in parables, and others in problems. And one of the prophets—Hosea— 
says at the end of his prophecies: “Who is wise, and he will understand these things? or prudent, and he 
shall know them?” Daniel, moreover, and his fellow-captives, made such progress in the learning which 
the wise men around the king in Babylon cultivated, that they were shown to excel all of them in a tenfold 
degree. And in the book of Ezekiel it is said to the ruler of Tyre, who greatly prided himself on his wisdom, 
“Art thou wiser than Daniel? Every secret was not revealed to thee.” 


CHAPTER XLVI 


And if you come to the books written after the time of Jesus, you will find that those multitudes of 
believers who hear the parables are, as it were, “without,” and worthy only of exoteric doctrines, while 
the disciples learn in private the explanation of the parables. For, privately, to His own disciples did Jesus 
open up all things, esteeming above the multitudes those who desired to know His wisdom. And He 
promises to those who believe upon Him to send them wise men and scribes, saying, “Behold, I will send 
unto you wise men and scribes, and some of them they shall kill and crucify.” And Paul also, in the 
catalogue of “charismata” bestowed by God, placed first “the word of wisdom,” and second, as being 
inferior to it, “the word of knowledge,” but third, and lower down, “faith.” And because he regarded “the 
word” as higher than miraculous powers, he for that reason places “workings of miracles” and “gifts of 
healings” in a lower place than the gifts of the word. And in the Acts of the Apostles Stephen bears 
witness to the great learning of Moses, which he had obtained wholly from ancient writings not accessible 


to the multitude. For he says: “And Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” And therefore, 
with respect to his miracles, it was suspected that he wrought them perhaps, not in virtue of his 
professing to come from God, but by means of his Egyptian knowledge, in which he was well versed. For 
the king, entertaining such a suspicion, summoned the Egyptian magicians, and wise men, and 
enchanters, who were found to be of no avail as against the wisdom of Moses, which proved superior to all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


But it is probable that what is written by Paul in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, as being addressed to 
Greeks who prided themselves greatly on their Grecian wisdom, has moved some to believe that it was not 
the object of the Gospel to win wise men. Now, let him who is of this opinion understand that the Gospel, 
as censuring wicked men, says of them that they are wise not in things which relate to the understanding, 
and which are unseen and eternal; but that in busying themselves about things of sense alone, and 
regarding these as all-important, they are wise men of the world: for as there are in existence a multitude 
of opinions, some of them espousing the cause of matter and bodies, and asserting that everything is 
corporeal which has a substantial existence, and that besides these nothing else exists, whether it be 
called invisible or incorporeal, it says also that these constitute the wisdom of the world, which perishes 
and fades away, and belongs only to this age, while those opinions which raise the soul from things here to 
the blessedness which is with God, and to His kingdom, and which teach men to despise all sensible and 
visible things as existing only for a season, and to hasten on to things invisible, and to have regard to 
those things which are not seen,—these, it says, constitute the wisdom of God. But Paul, as a lover of 
truth, says of certain wise men among the Greeks, when their statements are true, that “although they 
knew God, they glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful.” And he bears witness that they knew 
God, and says, too, that this did not happen to them without divine permission, in these words: “For God 
showed it unto them;” dimly alluding, I think, to those who ascend from things of sense to those of the 
understanding, when he adds, “For the invisible things of God from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even His eternal power and Godhead; so that they 
are without excuse: because that, when they knew God, they glorified Him not as God, neither were 
thankful.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


And perhaps also from the words, “For ye see your calling, brethren, how that not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called: but God hath chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise; and the base things, and the things which are despised, hath God chosen, and 
things which are not, to bring to nought things that are, that no flesh may glory in His presence;” some 
have been led to suppose that no one who is instructed, or wise, or prudent, embraces the Gospel. Now, in 
answer to such an one, we would say that it has not been stated that “no wise man according to the flesh,” 
but that “not many wise men according to the flesh,” are called. It is manifest, further, that amongst the 
characteristic qualifications of those who are termed “bishops,” Paul, in describing what kind of man the 
bishop ought to be, lays down as a qualification that he should also be a teacher, saying that he ought to 
be able to convince the gainsayers, that by the wisdom which is in him he may stop the mouths of foolish 
talkers and deceivers. And as he selects for the episcopate a man who has been once married rather than 
he who has twice entered the married state, and a man of blameless life rather than one who is liable to 
censure, and a sober man rather than one who is not such, and a prudent man rather than one who is not 
prudent, and a man whose behaviour is decorous rather than he who is open to the charge even of the 
slightest indecorum, so he desires that he who is to be chosen by preference for the office of a bishop 
should be apt to teach, and able to convince the gainsayers. How then can Celsus justly charge us with 
saying, “Let no one come to us who is instructed,’ or wise,’ or prudent?’” Nay, let him who wills come to 
us “instructed,” and “wise,” and “prudent;” and none the less, if any one be ignorant and unintelligent, 
and uninstructed and foolish, let him also come: for it is these whom the Gospel promises to cure, when 
they come, by rendering them all worthy of God. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


This statement also is untrue, that it is “only foolish and low individuals, and persons devoid of perception, 
and slaves, and women, and children, of whom the teachers of the divine word wish to make converts.” 
Such indeed does the Gospel invite, in order to make them better; but it invites also others who are very 
different from these, since Christ is the Saviour of all men, and especially of them that believe, whether 
they be intelligent or simple; and “He is the propitiation with the Father for our sins; and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world.” After this it is superfluous for us to wish to offer a reply to such 
statements of Celsus as the following: “For why is it an evil to have been educated, and to have studied 
the best opinions, and to have both the reality and appearance of wisdom? What hindrance does this offer 
to the knowledge of God? Why should it not rather be an assistance, and a means by which one might be 
better able to arrive at the truth?” Truly it is no evil to have been educated, for education is the way to 
virtue; but to rank those amongst the number of the educated who hold erroneous opinions is what even 
the wise men among the Greeks would not do. On the other hand, who would not admit that to have 


studied the best opinions is a blessing? But what shall we call the best, save those which are true, and 
which incite men to virtue? Moreover, it is an excellent thing for a man to be wise, but not to seem so, as 
Celsus says. And it is no hindrance to the knowledge of God, but an assistance, to have been educated, 
and to have studied the best opinions, and to be wise. And it becomes us rather than Celsus to say this, 
especially if it be shown that he is an Epicurean. 


CHAPTER L 


But let us see what those statements of his are which follow next in these words: “Nay, we see, indeed, 
that even those individuals, who in the market-places perform the most disgraceful tricks, and who gather 
crowds around them, would never approach an assembly of wise men, nor dare to exhibit their arts among 
them; but wherever they see young men, and a mob of slaves, and a gathering of unintelligent persons, 
thither they thrust themselves in, and show themselves off.” Observe, now, how he slanders us in these 
words, comparing us to those who in the market-places perform the most disreputable tricks, and gather 
crowds around them! What disreputable tricks, pray, do we perform? Or what is there in our conduct that 
resembles theirs, seeing that by means of readings, and explanations of the things read, we lead men to 
the worship of the God of the universe, and to the cognate virtues, and turn them away from contemning 
Deity, and from all things contrary to right reason? Philosophers verily would wish to collect together such 
hearers of their discourses as exhort men to virtue,—a practice which certain of the Cynics especially 
have followed, who converse publicly with those whom they happen to meet. Will they maintain, then, that 
these who do not gather together persons who are considered to have been educated, but who invite and 
assemble hearers from the public street, resemble those who in the market-places perform the most 
disreputable tricks, and gather crowds around them? Neither Celsus, however, nor any one who holds the 
same opinions, will blame those who, agreeably to what they regard as a feeling of philanthropy, address 
their arguments to the ignorant populace. 


CHAPTER LI 


And if they are not to be blamed for so doing, let us see whether Christians do not exhort multitudes to 
the practice of virtue in a greater and better degree than they. For the philosophers who converse in 
public do not pick and choose their hearers, but he who likes stands and listens. The Christians, however, 
having previously, so far as possible, tested the souls of those who wish to become their hearers, and 
having previously instructed them in private, when they appear (before entering the community) to have 
sufficiently evinced their desire towards a virtuous life, introduce them then, and not before, privately 
forming one class of those who are beginners, and are receiving admission, but who have not yet obtained 
the mark of complete purification; and another of those who have manifested to the best of their ability 
their intention to desire no other things than are approved by Christians; and among these there are 
certain persons appointed to make inquiries regarding the lives and behaviour of those who join them, in 
order that they may prevent those who commit acts of infamy from coming into their public assembly, 
while those of a different character they receive with their whole heart, in order that they may daily make 
them better. And this is their method of procedure, both with those who are sinners, and especially with 
those who lead dissolute lives, whom they exclude from their community, although, according to Celsus, 
they resemble those who in the market-places perform the most shameful tricks. Now the venerable 
school of the Pythagoreans used to erect a cenotaph to those who had apostatized from their system of 
philosophy, treating them as dead; but the Christians lament as dead those who have been vanquished by 
licentiousness or any other sin, because they are lost and dead to God, and as being risen from the dead 
(if they manifest a becoming change) they receive them afterwards, at some future time, after a greater 
interval than in the case of those who were admitted at first, but not placing in any office or post of rank 
in the Church of God those who, after professing the Gospel, lapsed and fell. 


CHAPTER LII 


Observe now with regard to the following statement of Celsus, “We see also those persons who in the 
market-places perform most disreputable tricks, and collect crowds around them,” whether a manifest 
falsehood has not been uttered, and things compared which have no resemblance. He says that these 
individuals, to whom he compares us, who “perform the most disreputable tricks in the market-places and 
collect crowds, would never approach an assembly of wise men, nor dare to show off their tricks before 
them; but wherever they see young men, and a mob of slaves, and a gathering of foolish people, thither do 
they thrust themselves in and make a display.” Now, in speaking thus he does nothing else than simply 
load us with abuse, like the women upon the public streets, whose object is to slander one another; for we 
do everything in our power to secure that our meetings should be composed of wise men, and those things 
among us which are especially excellent and divine we then venture to bring forward publicly in our 
discussions when we have an abundance of intelligent hearers, while we conceal and pass by in silence 
the truths of deeper import when we see that our audience is composed of simpler minds, which need 
such instruction as is figuratively termed “milk.” 


CHAPTER LIII 


For the word is used by our Paul in writing to the Corinthians, who were Greeks, and not yet purified in 
their morals: “I have fed you with milk, not with meat; for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neither yet 
now are ye able, for ye are yet carnal: for whereas there is among you envying and strife, are ye not 
carnal, and walk as men?” Now the same writer, knowing that there was a certain kind of nourishment 
better adapted for the soul, and that the food of those young persons who were admitted was compared to 
milk, continues: “And ye are become such as have need of milk, and not of strong meat. For every one that 
useth milk is unskilful in the word of righteousness; for he is a babe. But strong meat belongeth to them 
that are of full age, even those who by reason of use have their senses exercised to discern both good and 
evil.” Would then those who believe these words to be well spoken, suppose that the noble doctrines of 
our faith would never be mentioned in an assembly of wise men, but that wherever (our instructors) see 
young men, and a mob of slaves, and a collection of foolish individuals, they bring publicly forward divine 
and venerable truths, and before such persons make a display of themselves in treating of them? But it is 
clear to him who examines the whole spirit of our writings, that Celsus is animated with a hatred against 
the human race resembling that of the ignorant populace, and gives utterance to these falsehoods without 
examination. 


CHAPTER LIV 


We acknowledge, however, although Celsus will not have it so, that we do desire to instruct all men in the 
word of God, so as to give to young men the exhortations which are appropriate to them, and to show to 
slaves how they may recover freedom of thought, and be ennobled by the word. And those amongst us 
who are the ambassadors of Christianity sufficiently declare that they are debtors to Greeks and 
Barbarians, to wise men and fools, (for they do not deny their obligation to cure the souls even of foolish 
persons,) in order that as far as possible they may lay aside their ignorance, and endeavour to obtain 
greater prudence, by listening also to the words of Solomon: “Oh, ye fools, be of an understanding heart,” 
and “Who is the most simple among you, let him turn unto me;” and wisdom exhorts those who are devoid 
of understanding in the words, “Come, eat of my bread, and drink of the wine which I have mixed for you. 
Forsake folly that ye may live, and correct understanding in knowledge.” This too would I say (seeing it 
bears on the point), in answer to the statement of Celsus: Do not philosophers invite young men to their 
lectures? and do they not encourage young men to exchange a wicked life for a better? and do they not 
desire slaves to learn philosophy? Must we find fault, then, with philosophers who have exhorted slaves to 
the practice of virtue? with Pythagoras for having so done with Zamolxis, Zeno with Perseus, and with 
those who recently encouraged Epictetus to the study of philosophy? Is it indeed permissible for you, O 
Greeks, to call youths and slaves and foolish persons to the study of philosophy, but if we do so, we do not 
act from philanthropic motives in wishing to heal every rational nature with the medicine of reason, and 
to bring them into fellowship with God, the Creator of all things? These remarks, then, may suffice in 
answer to what are slanders rather than accusations on the part of Celsus. 


CHAPTER LV 


But as Celsus delights to heap up calumnies against us, and, in addition to those which he has already 
uttered, has added others, let us examine these also, and see whether it be the Christians or Celsus who 
have reason to be ashamed of what is said. He asserts, “We see, indeed, in private houses workers in wool 
and leather, and fullers, and persons of the most uninstructed and rustic character, not venturing to utter 
a word in the presence of their elders and wiser masters; but when they get hold of the children privately, 
and certain women as ignorant as themselves, they pour forth wonderful statements, to the effect that 
they ought not to give heed to their father and to their teachers, but should obey them; that the former 
are foolish and stupid, and neither know nor can perform anything that is really good, being preoccupied 
with empty trifles; that they alone know how men ought to live, and that, if the children obey them, they 
will both be happy themselves, and will make their home happy also. And while thus speaking, if they see 
one of the instructors of youth approaching, or one of the more intelligent class, or even the father 
himself, the more timid among them become afraid, while the more forward incite the children to throw 
off the yoke, whispering that in the presence of father and teachers they neither will nor can explain to 
them any good thing, seeing they turn away with aversion from the silliness and stupidity of such persons 
as being altogether corrupt, and far advanced in wickedness, and such as would inflict punishment upon 
them; but that if they wish (to avail themselves of their aid) they must leave their father and their 
instructors, and go with the women and their playfellows to the women’s apartments, or to the leather 
shop, or to the fuller’s shop, that they may attain to perfection;—and by words like these they gain them 
over.” 


CHAPTER LVI 


Observe now how by such statements he depreciates those amongst us who are teachers of the word, and 
who strive in every way to raise the soul to the Creator of all things, and who show that we ought to 
despise things “sensible,” and “temporal,” and “visible,” and to do our utmost to reach communion with 
God, and the contemplation of things that are “intelligent,” and “invisible,” and a blessed life with God, 
and the friends of God; comparing them to “workers in wool in private houses, and to leather-cutters, and 
to fullers, and to the most rustic of mankind, who carefully incite young boys to wickedness, and women 


to forsake their fathers and teachers, and follow them.” Now let Celsus point out from what wise parent, 
or from what teachers, we keep away children and women, and let him ascertain by comparison among 
those children and women who are adherents of our doctrine, whether any of the opinions which they 
formerly heard are better than ours, and in what manner we draw away children and women from noble 
and venerable studies, and incite them to worse things. But he will not be able to make good any such 
charge against us, seeing that, on the contrary, we turn away women from a dissolute life, and from being 
at variance with those with whom they live, from all mad desires after theatres and dancing, and from 
superstition; while we train to habits of self-restraint boys just reaching the age of puberty, and feeling a 
desire for sexual pleasures, pointing out to them not only the disgrace which attends those sins, but also 
the state to which the soul of the wicked is reduced through practices of that kind, and the judgments 
which it will suffer, and the punishments which will be inflicted. 


CHAPTER LVII 


But who are the teachers whom we call triflers and fools, whose defence is undertaken by Celsus, as of 
those who teach better things? (I know not,) unless he deem those to be good instructors of women, and 
no triflers, who invite them to superstition and to unchaste spectacles, and those, moreover, to be 
teachers not devoid of sense who lead and drag the young men to all those disorderly acts which we know 
are often committed by them. We indeed call away these also, as far as we can, from the dogmas of 
philosophy to our worship of God, by showing forth its excellence and purity. But as Celsus, by his 
statements, has declared that we do not do so, but that we call only the foolish, I would say to him, “If you 
had charged us with withdrawing from the study of philosophy those who were already preoccupied with 
it, you would not have spoken the truth, and yet your charge would have had an appearance of 
probability; but when you now say that we draw away our adherents from good teachers, show who are 
those other teachers save the teachers of philosophy, or those who have been appointed to give 
instruction in some useful branch of study.” 


He will be unable, however, to show any such; while we promise, openly and not in secret, that they will 
be happy who live according to the word of God, and who look to Him in all things, and who do 
everything, whatever it is, as if in the presence of God. Are these the instructions of workers in wool, and 
of leather-cutters, and fullers, and uneducated rustics? But such an assertion he cannot make good. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


But those who, in the opinion of Celsus, resemble the workers in wool in private houses, and the leather- 
cutters, and fullers, and uneducated rustics, will, he alleges, in the presence of father or teachers be 
unwilling to speak, or unable to explain to the boys anything that is good. In answer to which, we would 
say, What kind of father, my good sir, and what kind of teacher, do you mean? If you mean one who 
approves of virtue, and turns away from vice, and welcomes what is better, then know, that with the 
greatest boldness will we declare our opinions to the children, because we will be in good repute with 
such a judge. But if, in the presence of a father who has a hatred of virtue and goodness, we keep silence, 
and also before those who teach what is contrary to sound doctrine, do not blame us for so doing, since 
you will blame us without good reason. You, at all events, in a case where fathers deemed the mysteries of 
philosophy an idle and unprofitable occupation for their sons, and for young men in general, would not, in 
teaching philosophy, make known its secrets before worthless parents; but, desiring to keep apart those 
sons of wicked parents who had been turned towards the study of philosophy, you would observe the 
proper seasons, in order that the doctrines of philosophy might reach the minds of the young men. And we 
say the same regarding our teachers. For if we turn (our hearers) away from those instructors who teach 
obscene comedies and licentious iambics, and many other things which neither improve the speaker nor 
benefit the hearers (because the latter do not know how to listen to poetry in a philosophic frame of mind, 
nor the former how to say to each of the young men what tends to his profit), we are not, in following such 
a course, ashamed to confess what we do. But if you will show me teachers who train young men for 
philosophy, and who exercise them in it, I will not from such turn away young men, but will try to raise 
them, as those who have been previously exercised in the whole circle of learning and in philosophical 
subjects, to the venerable and lofty height of eloquence which lies hid from the multitude of Christians, 
where are discussed topics of the greatest importance, and where it is demonstrated and shown that they 
have been treated philosophically both by the prophets of God and the apostles of Jesus. 


CHAPTER LIX 


Immediately after this, Celsus, perceiving that he has slandered us with too great bitterness, as if by way 
of defence expresses himself as follows: “That I bring no heavier charge than what the truth compels me, 
any one may see from the following remarks. Those who invite to participation in other mysteries, make 
proclamation as follows: Every one who has clean hands, and a prudent tongue;’ others again thus: He 
who is pure from all pollution, and whose soul is conscious of no evil, and who has lived well and justly.’ 
Such is the proclamation made by those who promise purification from sins. But let us hear what kind of 
persons these Christians invite. Every one, they say, who is a sinner, who is devoid of understanding, who 
is a child, and, to speak generally, whoever is unfortunate, him will the kingdom of God receive. Do you 


not call him a sinner, then, who is unjust, and a thief, and a housebreaker, and a poisoner, and a committer 
of sacrilege, and a robber of the dead? What others would a man invite if he were issuing a proclamation 
for an assembly of robbers?” Now, in answer to such statements, we say that it is not the same thing to 
invite those who are sick in soul to be cured, and those who are in health to the knowledge and study of 
divine things. We, however, keeping both these things in view, at first invite all men to be healed, and 
exhort those who are sinners to come to the consideration of the doctrines which teach men not to sin, 
and those who are devoid of understanding to those which beget wisdom, and those who are children to 
rise in their thoughts to manhood, and those who are simply unfortunate to good fortune, or—which is the 
more appropriate term to use—to blessedness. And when those who have been turned towards virtue have 
made progress, and have shown that they have been purified by the word, and have led as far as they can 
a better life, then and not before do we invite them to participation in our mysteries. “For we speak 
wisdom among them that are perfect.” 


CHAPTER LX 


And as we teach, moreover, that “wisdom will not enter into the soul of a base man, nor dwell in a body 
that is involved in sin,” we say, Whoever has clean hands, and therefore lifts up holy hands to God, and by 
reason of being occupied with elevated and heavenly things, can say, “The lifting up of my hands is as the 
evening sacrifice,” let him come to us; and whoever has a wise tongue through meditating on the law of 
the Lord day and night, and by “reason of habit has his senses exercised to discern between good and 
evil,” let him have no reluctance in coming to the strong and rational sustenance which is adapted to 
those who are athletes in piety and every virtue. And since the grace of God is with all those who love with 
a pure affection the teacher of the doctrines of immortality, whoever is pure not only from all defilement, 
but from what are regarded as lesser transgressions, let him be boldly initiated in the mysteries of Jesus, 
which properly are made known only to the holy and the pure. The initiated of Celsus accordingly says, 
“Let him whose soul is conscious of no evil come.” But he who acts as initiator, according to the precepts 
of Jesus, will say to those who have been purified in heart, “He whose soul has, for a long time, been 
conscious of no evil, and especially since he yielded himself to the healing of the word, let such an one 
hear the doctrines which were spoken in private by Jesus to His genuine disciples.” Therefore in the 
comparison which he institutes between the procedure of the initiators into the Grecian mysteries, and 
the teachers of the doctrine of Jesus, he does not know the difference between inviting the wicked to be 
healed, and initiating those already purified into the sacred mysteries! 


CHAPTER LxXI 


Not to participation in mysteries, then, and to fellowship in the wisdom hidden in a mystery, which God 
ordained before the world to the glory of His saints, do we invite the wicked man, and the thief, and the 
housebreaker, and the poisoner, and the committer of sacrilege, and the plunderer of the dead, and all 
those others whom Celsus may enumerate in his exaggerating style, but such as these we invite to be 
healed. For there are in the divinity of the word some helps towards the cure of those who are sick, 
respecting which the word says, “They that be whole need not a physician, but they that are sick;” others, 
again, which to the pure in soul and body exhibit “the revelation of the mystery, which was kept secret 
since the world began, but now is made manifest by the Scriptures of the prophets,” and “by the 
appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ,” which “appearing” is manifested to each one of those who are 
perfect, and which enlightens the reason in the true knowledge of things. But as he exaggerates the 
charges against us, adding, after his list of those vile individuals whom he has mentioned, this remark, 
“What other persons would a robber summon to himself by proclamation?” we answer such a question by 
saying that a robber summons around him individuals of such a character, in order to make use of their 
villainy against the men whom they desire to slay and plunder. A Christian, on the other hand, even 
though he invite those whom the robber invites, invites them to a very different vocation, viz., to bind up 
these wounds by His word, and to apply to the soul, festering amid evils, the drugs obtained from the 
word, and which are analogous to the wine and oil, and plasters, and other healing appliances which 
belong to the art of medicine. 


CHAPTER LxXII 


In the next place, throwing a slur upon the exhortations spoken and written to those who have led wicked 
lives, and which invite them to repentance and reformation of heart, he asserts that we say “that it was to 
sinners that God has been sent.” Now this statement of his is much the same as if he were to find fault 
with certain persons for saying that on account of the sick who were living in a city, a physician had been 
sent them by a very benevolent monarch. God the Word was sent, indeed, as a physician to sinners, but as 
a teacher of divine mysteries to those who are already pure and who sin no more. But Celsus, unable to 
see this distinction,—for he had no desire to be animated with a love of truth,—remarks, “Why was he not 
sent to those who were without sin? What evil is it not to have committed sin?” To which we reply, that if 
by those “who were without sin” he means those who sin no more, then our Saviour Jesus was sent even 
to such, but not as a physician. While if by those “who were without sin” he means such as have never at 
any time sinned,—for he made no distinction in his statement,—we reply that it is impossible for a man 
thus to be without sin. And this we say, excepting, of course, the man understood to be in Christ Jesus, 


who “did no sin.” It is with a malicious intent, indeed, that Celsus says of us that we assert that “God will 
receive the unrighteousness man if he humble himself on account of his wickedness, but that He will not 
receive the righteous man, although he look up to Him, (adorned) with virtue from the beginning.” Now 
we assert that it is impossible for a man to look up to God (adorned) with virtue from the beginning. For 
wickedness must necessarily first exist in men. As Paul also says, “When the commandment came, sin 
revived, and I died.” Moreover, we do not teach regarding the unrighteous man, that it is sufficient for 
him to humble himself on account of his wickedness in order to his being accepted by God, but that God 
will accept him if, after passing condemnation upon himself for his past conduct, he walk humbly on 
account of it, and in a becoming manner for the time to come. 


CHAPTER LXIII 


After this, not understanding how it has been said that “every one who exalted himself shall be abased;” 
nor (although taught even by Plato) that “the good and virtuous man walketh humbly and orderly;” and 
ignorant, moreover, that we give the injunction, “Humble yourselves, therefore, under the mighty hand of 
God, that He may exalt you in due time;” he says that “those persons who preside properly over a trial 
make those individuals who bewail before them their evil deeds to cease from their piteous wailings, lest 
their decisions should be determined rather by compassion than by a regard to truth; whereas God does 
not decide in accordance with truth, but in accordance with flattery.” Now, what words of flattery and 
piteous wailing are contained in the Holy Scriptures when the sinner says in his prayers to God, “I have 
acknowledged my sin, and mine iniquity have I not hid. I said, I will confess my transgression to the Lord,” 
etc., etc.? For is he able to show that a procedure of this kind is not adapted to the conversion of sinners, 
who humble themselves in their prayers under the hand of God? And, becoming confused by his efforts to 
accuse us, he contradicts himself; appearing at one time to know a man “without sin,” and “a righteous 
man, who can look up to God (adorned) with virtue from the beginning;” and at another time accepting 
our statement that there is no man altogether righteous, or without sin; for, as if he admitted its truth, he 
remarks, “This is indeed apparently true, that somehow the human race is naturally inclined to sin.” In the 
next place, as if all men were not invited by the word, he says, “All men, then, without distinction, ought to 
be invited, since all indeed are sinners.” And yet, in the preceding pages, we have pointed out the words 
of Jesus: “Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” All men, 
therefore, labouring and being heavy laden on account of the nature of sin, are invited to the rest spoken 
of in the word of God, “for God sent His word, and healed them, and delivered them from their 
destructions.” 


CHAPTER LXIV 


But since he says, in addition to this, “What is this preference of sinners over others?” and makes other 
remarks of a similar nature, we have to reply that absolutely a sinner is not preferred before one who is 
not a sinner; but that sometimes a sinner, who has become conscious of his own sin, and for that reason 
comes to repentance, being humbled on account of his sins, is preferred before one who is accounted a 
lesser sinner, but who does not consider himself one, but exalts himself on the ground of certain good 
qualities which he thinks he possesses, and is greatly elated on their account. And this is manifest to those 
who are willing to peruse the Gospels in a spirit of fairness, by the parable of the publican, who said, “Be 
merciful to me a sinner,” and of the Pharisee who boasted with a certain wicked self-conceit in the words, 
“T thank Thee that I am not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican.” 
For Jesus subjoins to his narrative of them both the words: “This man went down to his house justified 
rather than the other: for every one that exalteth himself shall be abased; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.” We utter no blasphemy, then, against God, neither are we guilty of falsehood, when we 
teach that every man, whoever he may be, is conscious of human infirmity in comparison with the 
greatness of God, and that we must ever ask from Him, who alone is able to supply our deficiencies, what 
is wanting to our (mortal) nature. 


CHAPTER LXV 


He imagines, however, that we utter these exhortations for the conversion of sinners, because we are able 
to gain over no one who is really good and righteous, and therefore open our gates to the most unholy and 
abandoned of men. But if any one will fairly observe our assemblies we can present a greater number of 
those who have been converted from not a very wicked life, than of those who have committed the most 
abominable sins. For naturally those who are conscious to themselves of better things, desire that those 
promises may be true which are declared by God regarding the reward of the righteous, and thus assent 
more readily to the statements (of Scripture) than those do who have led very wicked lives, and who are 
prevented by their very consciousness (of evil) from admitting that they will be punished by the Judge of 
all with such punishment as befits those who have sinned so greatly, and as would not be inflicted by the 
Judge of all contrary to right reason. Sometimes, also, when very abandoned men are willing to accept the 
doctrine of (future) punishment, on account of the hope which is based upon repentance, they are 
prevented from so doing by their habit of sinning, being constantly dipped, and, as it were, dyed in 
wickedness, and possessing no longer the power to turn from it easily to a proper life, and one regulated 
according to right reason. And although Celsus observes this, he nevertheless, I know not why, expresses 


himself in the following terms: “And yet, indeed, it is manifest to every one that no one by chastisement, 
much less by merciful treatment, could effect a complete change in those who are sinners both by nature 
and custom, for to change nature is an exceedingly difficult thing. But they who are without sin are 
partakers of a better life.” 


CHAPTER LXVI 


Now here Celsus appears to me to have committed a great error, in refusing to those who are sinners by 
nature, and also by habit, the possibility of a complete transformation, alleging that they cannot be cured 
even by punishment. For it clearly appears that all men are inclined to sin by nature, and some not only by 
nature but by practice, while not all men are incapable of an entire transformation. For there are found in 
every philosophical sect, and in the word of God, persons who are related to have undergone so great a 
change that they may be proposed as a model of excellence of life. Among the names of the heroic age 
some mention Hercules and Ulysses, among those of later times, Socrates, and of those who have lived 
very recently, Musonius. Not only against us, then, did Celsus utter the calumny, when he said that “it was 
manifest to every one that those who were given to sin by nature and habit could not by any means—even 
by punishments—be completely changed for the better,” but also against the noblest names in philosophy, 
who have not denied that the recovery of virtue was a possible thing for men. But although he did not 
express his meaning with exactness, we shall nevertheless, though giving his words a more favourable 
construction, convict him of unsound reasoning. For his words were: “Those who are inclined to sin by 
nature and habit, no one could completely reform even by chastisement;” and his words, as we 
understood them, we refuted to the best of our ability. 


CHAPTER LXVII 


It is probable, however, that he meant to convey some such meaning as this, that those who were both by 
nature and habit given to the commission of those sins which are committed by the most abandoned of 
men, could not be completely transformed even by punishment. And yet this is shown to be false from the 
history of certain philosophers. For who is there that would not rank among the most abandoned of men 
the individual who somehow submitted to yield himself to his master, when he placed him in a brothel, 
that he might allow himself to be polluted by any one who liked? And yet such a circumstance is related of 
Phaedo! And who will not agree that he who burst, accompanied with a flute-player and a party of 
revellers, his profligate associates, into the school of the venerable Xenocrates, to insult a man who was 
the admiration of his friends, was not one of the greatest miscreants among mankind? Yet, 
notwithstanding this, reason was powerful enough to effect their conversion, and to enable them to make 
such progress in philosophy, that the one was deemed worthy by Plato to recount the discourse of 
Socrates on immortality, and to record his firmness in prison, when he evinced his contempt of the 
hemlock, and with all fearlessness and tranquillity of mind treated of subjects so numerous and important, 
that it is difficult even for those to follow them who are giving their utmost attention, and who are 
disturbed by no distraction; while Polemon, on the other hand, who from a profligate became a man of 
most temperate life, was successor in the school of Xenocrates, so celebrated for his venerable character. 
Celsus then does not speak the truth when he says “that sinners by nature and habit cannot be completely 
reformed even by chastisement.” 


CHAPTER LXVIII 


That philosophical discourses, however, distinguished by orderly arrangement and elegant expression, 
should produce such results in the case of those individuals just enumerated, and upon others who have 
led wicked lives, is not at all to be wondered at. But when we consider that those discourses, which Celsus 
terms “vulgar,” are filled with power, as if they were spells, and see that they at once convert multitudes 
from a life of licentiousness to one of extreme regularity, and from a life of wickedness to a better, and 
from a state of cowardice or unmanliness to one of such high-toned courage as to lead men to despise 
even death through the piety which shows itself within them, why should we not justly admire the power 
which they contain? For the words of those who at the first assumed the office of (Christian) ambassadors, 
and who gave their labours to rear up the Churches of God,—nay, their preaching also,—were 
accompanied with a persuasive power, though not like that found among those who profess the philosophy 
of Plato, or of any other merely human philosopher, which possesses no other qualities than those of 
human nature. But the demonstration which followed the words of the apostles of Jesus was given from 
God, and was accredited by the Spirit and by power. And therefore their word ran swiftly and speedily, or 
rather the word of God through their instrumentality, transformed numbers of persons who had been 
sinners both by nature and habit, whom no one could have reformed by punishment, but who were 
changed by the word, which moulded and transformed them according to its pleasure. 


CHAPTER LXIX 


Celsus continues in his usual manner, asserting that “to change a nature entirely is exceedingly difficult.” 
We, however, who know of only one nature in every rational soul, and who maintain that none has been 


created evil by the Author of all things, but that many have become wicked through education, and 
perverse example, and surrounding influences, so that wickedness has been naturalized in some 
individuals, are persuaded that for the word of God to change a nature in which evil has been naturalized 
is not only not impossible, but is even a work of no very great difficulty, if a man only believe that he must 
entrust himself to the God of all things, and do everything with a view to please Him with whom it cannot 
be that 


“Both good and bad are in the same honour, 
Or that the idle man and he who laboured much 
Perish alike.” 


But even if it be exceedingly difficult to effect a change in some persons, the cause must be held to lie in 
their own will, which is reluctant to accept the belief that the God over all things is a just Judge of all the 
deeds done during life. For deliberate choice and practice avail much towards the accomplishment of 
things which appear to be very difficult, and, to speak hyperbolically, almost impossible. Has the nature of 
man, when desiring to walk along a rope extended in the air through the middle of the theatre, and to 
carry at the same time numerous and heavy weights, been able by practice and attention to accomplish 
such a feat; but when desiring to live in conformity with the practice of virtue, does it find it impossible to 
do so, although formerly it may have been exceedingly wicked? See whether he who holds such views 
does not bring a charge against the nature of the Creator of the rational animal rather than against the 
creature, if He has formed the nature of man with powers for the attainment of things of such difficulty, 
and of no utility whatever, but has rendered it incapable of securing its own blessedness. But these 
remarks may suffice as an answer to the assertion that “entirely to change a nature is exceedingly 
difficult.” He alleges, in the next place, that “they who are without sin are partakers of a better life;” not 
making it clear what he means by “those who are without sin,” whether those who are so from the 
beginning (of their lives), or those who become so by a transformation. Of those who were so from the 
beginning of their lives, there cannot possibly be any; while those who are so after a transformation (of 
heart) are found to be few in number, being those who have become so after giving in their allegiance to 
the saving word. And they were not such when they gave in their allegiance. For, apart from the aid of the 
word, and that too the word of perfection, it is impossible for a man to become free from sin. 


CHAPTER LXx 


In the next place, he objects to the statement, as if it were maintained by us, that “God will be able to do 
all things,” not seeing even here how these words are meant, and what “the all things” are which are 
included in it, and how it is said that God “will be able.” But on these matters it is not necessary now to 
speak; for although he might with a show of reason have opposed this proposition, he has not done so. 
Perhaps he did not understand the arguments which might be plausibly used against it, or if he did, he 
saw the answers that might be returned. Now in our judgment God can do everything which it is possible 
for Him to do without ceasing to be God, and good, and wise. But Celsus asserts—not comprehending the 
meaning of the expression “God can do all things”—”that He will not desire to do anything wicked,” 
admitting that He has the power, but not the will, to commit evil. We, on the contrary, maintain that as 
that which by nature possesses the property of sweetening other things through its own inherent 
sweetness cannot produce bitterness contrary to its own peculiar nature, nor that whose nature it is to 
produce light through its being light can cause darkness; so neither is God able to commit wickedness, for 
the power of doing evil is contrary to His deity and its omnipotence. Whereas if any one among existing 
things is able to commit wickedness from being inclined to wickedness by nature, it does so from not 
having in its nature the ability not to do evil. 


CHAPTER LXXxI 


He next assumes what is not granted by the more rational class of believers, but what perhaps is 
considered to be true by some who are devoid of intelligence,—viz., that “God, like those who are 
overcome with pity, being Himself overcome, alleviates the sufferings of the wicked through pity for their 
wailings, and casts off the good, who do nothing of that kind, which is the height of injustice.” Now, in our 
judgment, God lightens the suffering of no wicked man who has not betaken himself to a virtuous life, and 
casts off no one who is already good, nor yet alleviates the suffering of any one who mourns, simply 
because he utters lamentation, or takes pity upon him, to use the word pity in its more common 
acceptation. But those who have passed severe condemnation upon themselves because of their sins, and 
who, as on that account, lament and bewail themselves as lost, so far as their previous conduct is 
concerned, and who have manifested a satisfactory change, are received by God on account of their 
repentance, as those who have undergone a transformation from a life of great wickedness. For virtue, 
taking up her abode in the souls of these persons, and expelling the wickedness which had previous 
possession of them, produces an oblivion of the past. And even although virtue do not effect an entrance, 
yet if a considerable progress take place in the soul, even that is sufficient, in the proportion that it is 
progressive, to drive out and destroy the flood of wickedness, so that it almost ceases to remain in the 


soul. 


CHAPTER LXXII 


In the next place, speaking as in the person of a teacher of our doctrine, he expresses himself as follows: 
“Wise men reject what we say, being led into error, and ensnared by their wisdom.” In reply to which we 
say that, since wisdom is the knowledge of divine and human things and of their causes, or, as it is defined 
by the word of God, “the breath of the power of God, and a pure influence flowing from the glory of the 
Almighty; and the brightness of the everlasting light, and the unspotted mirror of the power of God, and 
the image of His goodness,” no one who was really wise would reject what is said by a Christian 
acquainted with the principles of Christianity, or would be led into error, or ensnared by it. For true 
wisdom does not mislead, but ignorance does, while of existing things knowledge alone is permanent, and 
the truth which is derived from wisdom. But if, contrary to the definition of wisdom, you call any one 
whatever who dogmatizes with sophistical opinions wise, we answer that in conformity with what you call 
wisdom, such an one rejects the words of God, being misled and ensnared by plausible sophisms. And 
since, according to our doctrine, wisdom is not the knowledge of evil, but the knowledge of evil, so to 
speak, is in those who hold false opinions and who are deceived by them, I would therefore in such 
persons term it ignorance rather than wisdom. 


CHAPTER LXXxIII 


After this he again slanders the ambassador of Christianity, and gives out regarding him that he relates 
“ridiculous things,” although he does not show or clearly point out what are the things which he calls 
“ridiculous.” And in his slanders he says that “no wise man believes the Gospel, being driven away by the 
multitudes who adhere to it.” And in this he acts like one who should say that owing to the multitude of 
those ignorant persons who are brought into subjection to the laws, no wise man would yield obedience to 
Solon, for example, or to Lycurgus, or Zaleucus, or any other legislator, and especially if by wise man he 
means one who is wise (by living) in conformity with virtue. For, as with regard to these ignorant persons, 
the legislators, according to their ideas of utility, caused them to be surrounded with appropriate 
guidance and laws, so God, legislating through Jesus Christ for men in all parts of the world, brings to 
Himself even those who are not wise in the way in which it is possible for such persons to be brought to a 
better life. And God, well knowing this, as we have already shown in the preceding pages, says in the 
books of Moses: “They have moved Me to jealousy with that which is not God; they have provoked Me to 
anger with their idols: and I will move them to jealousy with those which are not a people; I will provoke 
them to anger with a foolish nation.” And Paul also, knowing this, said, “But God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise,” calling, in a general way, wise all who appear to have made 
advances in knowledge, but have fallen into an atheistic polytheism, since “professing themselves to be 
wise they became fools, and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things.” 


CHAPTER LXXIV 


He accuses the Christian teacher, moreover of “seeking after the unintelligent.” In answer we ask, Whom 
do you mean by the “unintelligent?” For, to speak accurately, every wicked man is “unintelligent.” If then 
by “unintelligent” you mean the wicked, do you, in drawing men to philosophy, seek to gain the wicked or 
the virtuous? But it is impossible to gain the virtuous, because they have already given themselves to 
philosophy. The wicked, then, (you try to gain;) but if they are wicked, are they “unintelligent?” And many 
such you seek to win over to philosophy, and you therefore seek the “unintelligent.” But if I seek after 
those who are thus termed “unintelligent,” I act like a benevolent physician, who should seek after the 
sick in order to help and cure them. If, however, by “unintelligent” you mean persons who are not clever, 
but the inferior class of men intellectually, I shall answer that I endeavour to improve such also to the best 
of my ability, although I would not desire to build up the Christian community out of such materials. For I 
seek in preference those who are more clever and acute, because they are able to comprehend the 
meaning of the hard sayings, and of those passages in the law, and prophecies, and Gospels, which are 
expressed with obscurity, and which you have despised as not containing anything worthy of notice, 
because you have not ascertained the meaning which they contain, nor tried to enter into the aim of the 
writers. 


CHAPTER LXXV 


But as he afterwards says that “the teacher of Christianity acts like a person who promises to restore 
patients to bodily health, but who prevents them from consulting skilled physicians, by whom his 
ignorance would be exposed,” we shall inquire in reply, “What are the physicians to whom you refer, from 
whom we turn away ignorant individuals? For you do not suppose that we exhort those to embrace the 
Gospel who are devoted to philosophy, so that you would regard the latter as the physicians from whom 
we keep away such as we invite to come to the word of God.” He indeed will make no answer, because he 
cannot name the physicians; or else he will be obliged to betake himself to those of them who are 


ignorant, and who of their own accord servilely yield themselves to the worship of many gods, and to 
whatever other opinions are entertained by ignorant individuals. In either case, then, he will be shown to 
have employed to no purpose in his argument the illustration of “one who keeps others away from skilled 
physicians.” But if, in order to preserve from the philosophy of Epicurus, and from such as are considered 
physicians after his system, those who are deceived by them, why should we not be acting most 
reasonably in keeping such away from a dangerous disease caused by the physicians of Celsus,—that, viz., 
which leads to the annihilation of providence, and the introduction of pleasure as a good? But let it be 
conceded that we do keep away those whom we encourage to become our disciples from other 
philosopher-physicians,—from the Peripatetics, for example, who deny the existence of providence and the 
relation of Deity to man,—why shall we not piously train and heal those who have been thus encouraged, 
persuading them to devote themselves to the God of all things, and free those who yield obedience to us 
from the great wounds inflicted by the words of such as are deemed to be philosophers? Nay, let it also be 
admitted that we turn away from physicians of the sect of the Stoics, who introduce a corruptible god, and 
assert that his essence consists of a body, which is capable of being changed and altered in all its parts, 
and who also maintain that all things will one day perish, and that God alone will be left; why shall we not 
even thus emancipate our subjects from evils, and bring them by pious arguments to devote themselves to 
the Creator, and to admire the Father of the Christian system, who has so arranged that instruction of the 
most benevolent kind, and fitted for the conversion of souls, should be distributed throughout the whole 
human race? Nay, if we should cure those who have fallen into the folly of believing in the transmigration 
of souls through the teaching of physicians, who will have it that the rational nature descends sometimes 
into all kinds of irrational animals, and sometimes into that state of being which is incapable of using the 
imagination, why should we not improve the souls of our subjects by means of a doctrine which does not 
teach that a state of insensibility or irrationalism is produced in the wicked instead of punishment, but 
which shows that the labours and chastisements inflicted upon the wicked by God are a kind of medicines 
leading to conversion? For those who are intelligent Christians, keeping this in view, deal with the simple- 
minded, as parents do with very young children. We do not betake ourselves then to young persons and 
silly rustics, saying to them, “Flee from physicians.” Nor do we say, “See that none of you lay hold of 
knowledge;” nor do we assert that “knowledge is an evil;” nor are we mad enough to say that “knowledge 
causes men to lose their soundness of mind.” We would not even say that any one ever perished through 
wisdom; and although we give instruction, we never say, “Give heed to me,” but “Give heed to the God of 
all things, and to Jesus, the giver of instruction concerning Him.” And none of us is so great a braggart as 
to say what Celsus put in the mouth of one of our teachers to his acquaintances, “I alone will save you.” 
Observe here the lies which he utters against us! Moreover, we do not assert that “true physicians destroy 
those whom they promise to cure.” 


CHAPTER LXXVI 


And he produces a second illustration to our disadvantage, saying that “our teacher acts like a drunken 
man, who, entering a company of drunkards, should accuse those who are sober of being drunk.” But let 
him show, say from the writings of Paul, that the apostle of Jesus gave way to drunkenness, and that his 
words were not those of soberness; or from the writings of John, that his thoughts do not breathe a spirit 
of temperance and of freedom from the intoxication of evil. No one, then, who is of sound mind, and 
teaches the doctrines of Christianity, gets drunk with wine; but Celsus utters these calumnies against us 
in a spirit very unlike that of a philosopher. Moreover, let Celsus say who those “sober” persons are whom 
the ambassadors of Christianity accuse. For in our judgment all are intoxicated who address themselves to 
inanimate objects as to God. And why do I say “intoxicated?” “Insane” would be the more appropriate 
word for those who hasten to temples and worship images or animals as divinities. And they too are not 
less insane who think that images, fashioned by men of worthless and sometimes most wicked character, 
confer any honour upon genuine divinities. 


CHAPTER LXXVII 


He next likens our teacher to one suffering from ophthalmia, and his disciples to those suffering from the 
same disease, and says that “such an one amongst a company of those who are afflicted with ophthalmia, 
accuses those who are sharp-sighted of being blind.” Who, then, would we ask, O Greeks, are they who in 
our judgment do not see, save those who are unable to look up from the exceeding greatness of the world 
and its contents, and from the beauty of created things, and to see that they ought to worship, and 
admire, and reverence Him alone who made these things, and that it is not befitting to treat with 
reverence anything contrived by man, and applied to the honour of God, whether it be without a reference 
to the Creator, or with one? For, to compare with that illimitable excellence, which surpasses all created 
being, things which ought not to be brought into comparison with it, is the act of those whose 
understanding is darkened. We do not then say that those who are sharp-sighted are suffering from 
ophthalmia or blindness; but we assert that those who, in ignorance of God, give themselves to temples 
and images, and so-called sacred seasons, are blinded in their minds, and especially when, in addition to 
their impiety, they live also in licentiousness, not even inquiring after any honourable work whatever, but 
doing everything that is of a disgraceful character. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 


After having brought against us charges of so serious a kind, he wishes to make it appear that, although 
he has others to adduce, he passes them by in silence. His words are as follows: “These charges I have to 
bring against them, and others of a similar nature, not to enumerate them one by one, and I affirm that 
they are in error, and that they act insolently towards God, in order to lead on wicked men by empty 
hopes, and to persuade them to despise better things, saying that if they refrain from them it will be 
better for them.” In answer to which, it might be said that from the power which shows itself in those who 
are converted to Christianity, it is not at all the “wicked” who are won over to the Gospel, as the more 
simple class of persons, and, as many would term them, the “unpolished.” For such individuals, through 
fear of the punishments that are threatened, which arouses and exhorts them to refrain from those 
actions which are followed by punishments, strive to yield themselves up to the Christian religion, being 
influenced by the power of the word to such a degree, that through fear of what are called in the word 
“everlasting punishments,” they despise all the tortures which are devised against them among men,— 
even death itself, with countless other evils,—which no wise man would say is the act of persons of wicked 
mind. How can temperance and sober-mindedness, or benevolence and liberality, be practised by a man of 
wicked mind? Nay, even the fear of God cannot be felt by such an one, with respect to which, because it is 
useful to the many, the Gospel encourages those who are not yet able to choose that which ought to be 
chosen for its own sake, to select it as the greatest blessing, and one above all promise; for this principle 
cannot be implanted in him who prefers to live in wickedness. 


CHAPTER LXXIX 


But if in these matters any one were to imagine that it is superstition rather than wickedness which 
appears in the multitude of those who believe the word, and should charge our doctrine with making men 
superstitious, we shall answer him by saying that, as a certain legislator replied to the question of one 
who asked him whether he had enacted for his citizens the best laws, that he had not given them 
absolutely the best, but the best which they were capable of receiving; so it might be said by the Father of 
the Christian doctrine, I have given the best laws and instruction for the improvement of morals of which 
the many were capable, not threatening sinners with imaginary labours and chastisements, but with such 
as are real, and necessary to be applied for the correction of those who offer resistance, although they do 
not at all understand the object of him who inflicts the punishment, nor the effect of the labours. For the 
doctrine of punishment is both attended with utility, and is agreeable to truth, and is stated in obscure 
terms with advantage. Moreover, as for the most part it is not the wicked whom the ambassadors of 
Christianity gain over, neither do we insult God. For we speak regarding Him both what is true, and what 
appears to be clear to the multitude, but not so clear to them as it is to those few who investigate the 
truths of the Gospel in a philosophical manner. 


CHAPTER LXXX 

Seeing, however, that Celsus alleges that “Christians are won over by us through vain hopes,” we thus 
reply to him when he finds fault with our doctrine of the blessed life, and of communion with God: “As for 
you, good sir, they also are won over by vain hopes who have accepted the doctrine of Pythagoras and 
Plato regarding the soul, that it is its nature to ascend to the vault of heaven, and in the super-celestial 
space to behold the sights which are seen by the blessed spectators above. According to you, O Celsus, 
they also who have accepted the doctrine of the duration of the soul (after death), and who lead a life 
through which they become heroes, and make their abodes with the gods, are won over by vain hopes. 
Probably also they who are persuaded that the soul comes (into the body) from without, and that it will be 
withdrawn from the power of death, would be said by Celsus to be won over by empty hopes. Let him then 
come forth to the contest, no longer concealing the sect to which he belongs, but confessing himself to be 
an Epicurean, and let him meet the arguments, which are not lightly advanced among Greeks and 
Barbarians, regarding the immortality of the soul, or its duration (after death), or the immortality of the 
thinking principle; and let him prove that these are words which deceive with empty hopes those who give 
their assent to them; but that the adherents of his philosophical system are pure from empty hopes, and 
that they indeed lead to hopes of good, or—what is more in keeping with his opinions—give birth to no 
hope at all, on account of the immediate and complete destruction of the soul (after death). Unless, 
perhaps, Celsus and the Epicureans will deny that it is a vain hope which they entertain regarding their 
end,—pleasure,—which, according to them, is the supreme good, and which consists in the permanent 
health of the body, and the hope regarding it which is entertained by Epicurus. 


CHAPTER LXxxI 


And do not suppose that it is not in keeping with the Christian religion for me to have accepted, against 
Celsus, the opinions of those philosophers who have treated of the immortality or after-duration of the 
soul; for, holding certain views in common with them, we shall more conveniently establish our position, 
that the future life of blessedness shall be for those only who have accepted the religion which is 
according to Jesus, and that devotion towards the Creator of all things which is pure and sincere, and 
unmingled with any created thing whatever. And let him who likes show what “better things” we persuade 
men to despise, and let him compare the blessed end with God in Christ,—that is, the word, and the 
wisdom, and all virtue;—which, according to our view, shall be bestowed, by the gift of God, on those who 


have lived a pure and blameless life, and who have felt a single and undivided love for the God of all 
things, with that end which is to follow according to the teaching of each philosophic sect, whether it be 
Greek or Barbarian, or according to the professions of religious mysteries; and let him prove that the end 
which is predicted by any of the others is superior to that which we promise, and consequently that that is 
true, and ours not befitting the gift of God, nor those who have lived a good life; or let him prove that 
these words were not spoken by the divine Spirit, who filled the souls of the holy prophets. And let him 
who likes show that those words which are acknowledged among all men to be human, are superior to 
those which are proved to be divine, and uttered by inspiration. And what are the “better” things from 
which we teach those who receive them that it would be better to abstain? For if it be not arrogant so to 
speak, it is self-evident that nothing can be denied which is better than to entrust oneself to the God of all, 
and yield oneself up to the doctrine which raises us above all created things, and brings us, through the 
animate and living word—which is also living wisdom and the Son of God—to God who is over all. 
However, as the third book of our answers to the treatise of Celsus has extended to a sufficient length, we 
shall here bring our present remarks to a close, and in what is to follow shall meet what Celsus has 
subsequently written. 


Book IV 


CHAPTER I 


Having, in the three preceding books, fully stated what occurred to us by way of answer to the treatise of 
Celsus, we now, reverend Ambrosius, with prayer to God through Christ, offer this fourth book as a reply 
to what follows. And we pray that words may be given us, as it is written in the book of Jeremiah that the 
Lord said to the prophet: “Behold, I have put My words in thy mouth as fire. See, I have set thee this day 
over the nations, and over the kingdoms, to root out and to pull down, and to destroy, and to throw down, 
and to build and to plant.” For we need words now which will root out of every wounded soul the 
reproaches uttered against the truth by this treatise of Celsus, or which proceed from opinions like his. 
And we need also thoughts which will pull down all edifices based on false opinions, and especially the 
edifice raised by Celsus in his work which resembles the building of those who said, “Come, let us build us 
a city, and a tower whose top shall reach to heaven.” Yea, we even require a wisdom which will throw 
down all high things that rise against the knowledge of God, and especially that height of arrogance which 
Celsus displays against us. And in the next place, as we must not stop with rooting out and pulling down 
the hindrances which have just been mentioned, but must, in room of what has been rooted out, plant the 
plants of “God’s husbandry;” and in place of what has been pulled down, rear up the building of God, and 
the temple of His glory,—we must for that reason pray also to the Lord, who bestowed the gifts named in 
the book of Jeremiah, that He may grant even to us words adapted both for building up the (temple) of 
Christ, and for planting the spiritual law, and the prophetic words referring to the same. And above all is it 
necessary to show, as against the assertions of Celsus which follow those he has already made, that the 
prophecies regarding Christ are true predictions. For, arraying himself at the same time against both 
parties—against the Jews on the one hand, who deny that the advent of Christ has taken place, but who 
expect it as future, and against Christians on the other, who acknowledge that Jesus is the Christ spoken 
of in prophecy—he makes the following statement:— 


CHAPTER II 


“But that certain Christians and (all) Jews should maintain, the former that there has already descended, 
the latter that there will descend, upon the earth a certain God, or Son of a God, who will make the 
inhabitants of the earth righteous, is a most shameless assertion, and one the refutation of which does not 
need many words.” Now here he appears to pronounce correctly regarding not “certain” of the Jews, but 
all of them, that they imagine that there is a certain (God) who will descend upon the earth; and with 
regard to Christians, that certain of them say that He has already come down. For he means those who 
prove from the Jewish Scriptures that the advent of Christ has already taken place, and he seems to know 
that there are certain heretical sects which deny that Christ Jesus was predicted by the prophets. In the 
preceding pages, however, we have already discussed, to the best of our ability, the question of Christ 
having been the subject of prophecy, and therefore, to avoid tautology, we do not repeat much that might 
be advanced upon this head. Observe, now, that if he had wished with a kind of apparent force to subvert 
faith in the prophetic writings, either with regard to the future or past advent of Christ, he ought to have 
set forth the prophecies themselves which we Christians and Jews quote in our discussions with each 
other. For in this way he would have appeared to turn aside those who are carried away by the plausible 
character of the prophetic statements, as he regards it, from assenting to their truth, and from believing, 
on account of these prophecies, that Jesus is the Christ; whereas now, being unable to answer the 
prophecies relating to Christ, or else not knowing at all what are the prophecies relating to Him, he brings 
forward no prophetic declaration, although there are countless numbers which refer to Christ; but he 
thinks that he prefers an accusation against the prophetic Scriptures, while he does not even state what 
he himself would call their “plausible character!” He is not, however, aware that it is not at all the Jews 
who say that Christ will descend as a God, or the Son of a God, as we have shown in the foregoing pages. 
And when he asserts that “he is said by us to have already come, but by the Jews that his advent as 
Messiah is still future,” he appears by the very charge to censure our statement as one that is most 
shameless, and which needs no lengthened refutation. 


CHAPTER III 


And he continues: “What is the meaning of such a descent upon the part of God?” not observing that, 
according to our teaching, the meaning of the descent is pre-eminently to convert what are called in the 
Gospel the lost “sheep of the house of Israel;” and secondly, to take away from them, on account of their 
disobedience, what is called the “kingdom of God,” and to give to other husbandmen than the ancient 
Jews, viz. to the Christians, who will render to God the fruits of His kingdom in due season (each action 
being a “fruit of the kingdom”). We shall therefore, out of a greater number, select a few remarks by way 


of answer to the question of Celsus, when he says, “What is the meaning of such a descent upon the part 
of God?” And Celsus here returns to himself an answer which would have been given neither by Jews nor 
by us, when he asks, “Was it in order to learn what goes on amongst men?” For not one of us asserts that 
it was in order to learn what goes on amongst men that Christ entered into this life. Immediately after, 
however, as if some would reply that it was “in order to learn what goes on among men,” he makes this 
objection to his own statement: “Does he not know all things?” Then, as if we were to answer that He does 
know all things, he raises a new question, saying, “Then he does know, but does not make (men) better, 
nor is it possible for him by means of his divine power to make (men) better.” Now all this on his part is 
silly talk; for God, by means of His word, which is continually passing from generation to generation into 
holy souls, and constituting them friends of God and prophets, does improve those who listen to His 
words; and by the coming of Christ He improves, through the doctrine of Christianity, not those who are 
unwilling, but those who have chosen the better life, and that which is pleasing to God. I do not know, 
moreover, what kind of improvement Celsus wished to take place when he raised the objection, asking, “Is 
it then not possible for him, by means of his divine power, to make (men) better, unless he send some one 
for that special purpose?” Would he then have the improvement to take place by God’s filling the minds of 
men with new ideas, removing at once the (inherent) wickedness, and implanting virtue (in its stead)? 
Another person now would inquire whether this was not inconsistent or impossible in the very nature of 
things; we, however, would say, “Grant it to be so, and let it be possible.” Where, then, is our free will? 
and what credit is there in assenting to the truth? or how is the rejection of what is false praiseworthy? 
But even if it were once granted that such a course was not only possible, but could be accomplished with 
propriety (by God), why would not one rather inquire (asking a question like that of Celsus) why it was not 
possible for God, by means of His divine power, to create men who needed no improvement, but who were 
of themselves virtuous and perfect, evil being altogether non-existent? These questions may perplex 
ignorant and foolish individuals, but not him who sees into the nature of things; for if you take away the 
spontaneity of virtue, you destroy its essence. But it would need an entire treatise to discuss these 
matters; and on this subject the Greeks have expressed themselves at great length in their works on 
providence. They truly would not say what Celsus has expressed in words, that “God knows (all things) 
indeed, but does not make (men) better, nor is able to do so by His divine power.” We ourselves have 
spoken in many parts of our writings on these points to the best of our ability, and the Holy Scriptures 
have established the same to those who are able to understand them. 


CHAPTER IV 


The argument which Celsus employs against us and the Jews will be turned against himself thus: My good 
sir, does the God who is over all things know what takes place among men, or does He not know? Now if 
you admit the existence of a God and of providence, as your treatise indicates, He must of necessity know. 
And if He does know, why does He not make (men) better? Is it obligatory, then, on us to defend God’s 
procedure in not making men better, although He knows their state, but not equally binding on you, who 
do not distinctly show by your treatise that you are an Epicurean, but pretend to recognise a providence, 
to explain why God, although knowing all that takes place among men, does not make them better, nor by 
divine power liberate all men from evil? We are not ashamed, however, to say that God is constantly 
sending (instructors) in order to make men better; for there are to be found amongst men reasons given 
by God which exhort them to enter on a better life. But there are many diversities amongst those who 
serve God, and they are few in number who are perfect and pure ambassadors of the truth, and who 
produce a complete reformation, as did Moses and the prophets. But above all these, great was the 
reformation effected by Jesus, who desired to heal not only those who lived in one corner of the world, but 
as far as in Him lay, men in every country, for He came as the Saviour of all men. 


CHAPTER V 


The illustrious Celsus, taking occasion I know not from what, next raises an additional objection against 
us, as if we asserted that “God Himself will come down to men.” He imagines also that it follows from this, 
that “He has left His own abode;” for he does not know the power of God, and that “the Spirit of the Lord 
filleth the world, and that which upholdeth all things hath knowledge of the voice.” Nor is he able to 
understand the words, “Do I not fill heaven and earth? saith the Lord.” Nor does he see that, according to 
the doctrine of Christianity, we all “in Him live, and move, and have our being,” as Paul also taught in his 
address to the Athenians; and therefore, although the God of the universe should through His own power 
descend with Jesus into the life of men, and although the Word which was in the beginning with God, 
which is also God Himself, should come to us, He does not give His place or vacate His own seat, so that 
one place should be empty of Him, and another which did not formerly contain Him be filled. But the 
power and divinity of God comes through him whom God chooses, and resides in him in whom it finds a 
place, not changing its situation, nor leaving its own place empty and filling another: for, in speaking of 
His quitting one place and occupying another, we do not mean such expressions to be taken topically; but 
we Say that the soul of the bad man, and of him who is overwhelmed in wickedness, is abandoned by God, 
while we mean that the soul of him who wishes to live virtuously, or of him who is making progress (in a 
virtuous life), or who is already living conformably thereto, is filled with or becomes a partaker of the 
Divine Spirit. It is not necessary, then, for the descent of Christ, or for the coming of God to men, that He 
should abandon a greater seat, and that things on earth should be changed, as Celsus imagines when he 


says, “If you were to change a single one, even the least, of things on earth, all things would be 
overturned and disappear.” And if we must speak of a change in any one by the appearing of the power of 
God, and by the entrance of the word among men, we shall not be reluctant to speak of changing from a 
wicked to a virtuous, from a dissolute to a temperate, and from a superstitious to a religious life, the 
person who has allowed the word of God to find entrance into his soul. 


CHAPTER VI 


But if you will have us to meet the most ridiculous among the charges of Celsus, listen to him when he 
says: “Now God, being unknown amongst men, and deeming himself on that account to have less than his 
due, would desire to make himself known, and to make trial both of those who believe upon him and of 
those who do not, like those of mankind who have recently come into the possession of riches, and who 
make a display of their wealth; and thus they testify to an excessive but very mortal ambition on the part 
of God.” We answer, then, that God, not being known by wicked men, would desire to make Himself 
known, not because He thinks that He meets with less than His due, but because the knowledge of Him 
will free the possessor from unhappiness. Nay, not even with the desire to try those who do or who do not 
believe upon Him, does He, by His unspeakable and divine power, Himself take up His abode in certain 
individuals, or send His Christ; but He does this in order to liberate from all their wretchedness those who 
do believe upon Him, and who accept His divinity, and that those who do not believe may no longer have 
this as a ground of excuse, viz., that their unbelief is the consequence of their not having heard the word 
of instruction. What argument, then, proves that it follows from our views that God, according to our 
representations, is “like those of mankind who have recently come into the possession of riches, and who 
make a display of their wealth?” For God makes no display towards us, from a desire that we should 
understand and consider His pre-eminence; but desiring that the blessedness which results from His 
being known by us should be implanted in our souls, He brings it to pass through Christ, and His ever- 
indwelling word, that we come to an intimate fellowship with Him. No mortal ambition, then, does the 
Christian doctrine testify as existing on the part of God. 


CHAPTER VII 


I do not know how it is, that after the foolish remarks which he has made upon the subject which we have 
just been discussing, he should add the following, that “God does not desire to make himself known for his 
own sake, but because he wishes to bestow upon us the knowledge of himself for the sake of our salvation, 
in order that those who accept it may become virtuous and be saved, while those who do not accept may 
be shown to be wicked and be punished.” And yet, after making such a statement, he raises a new 
objection, saying: “After so long a period of time, then, did God now bethink himself of making men live 
righteous lives, but neglect to do so before?” To which we answer, that there never was a time when God 
did not wish to make men live righteous lives; but He continually evinced His care for the improvement of 
the rational animal, by affording him occasions for the exercise of virtue. For in every generation the 
wisdom of God, passing into those souls which it ascertains to be holy, converts them into friends and 
prophets of God. And there may be found in the sacred book (the names of) those who in each generation 
were holy, and were recipients of the Divine Spirit, and who strove to convert their contemporaries so far 
as in their power. 


CHAPTER VIII 


And it is not matter of surprise that in certain generations there have existed prophets who, in the 
reception of divine influence, surpassed, by means of their stronger and more powerful (religious) life, 
other prophets who were their contemporaries, and others also who lived before and after them. And so it 
is not at all wonderful that there should also have been a time when something of surpassing excellence 
took up its abode among the human race, and which was distinguished above all that preceded or even 
that followed. But there is an element of profound mystery in the account of these things, and one which 
is incapable of being received by the popular understanding. And in order that these difficulties should be 
made to disappear, and that the objections raised against the advent of Christ should be answered—viz., 
that, “after so long a period of time, then, did God now bethink himself of making men live righteous lives, 
but neglect to do so before?”—it is necessary to touch upon the narrative of the divisions (of the nations), 
and to make it evident why it was, that “when the Most High divided the nations, when He separated the 
sons of Adam, He set the bounds of the nations according to the number of the angels of God, and the 
portion of the Lord was His people Jacob, Israel the cord of His inheritance;” and it will be necessary to 
state the reason why the birth of each man took place within each particular boundary, under him who 
obtained the boundary by lot, and how it rightly happened that “the portion of the Lord was His people 
Jacob, and Israel the cord of His inheritance,” and why formerly the portion of the Lord was His people 
Jacob, and Israel the cord of His inheritance. But with respect to those who come after, it is said to the 
Saviour by the Father, “Ask of Me, and I will give Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for Thy possession.” For there are certain connected and related reasons, 
bearing upon the different treatment of human souls, which are difficult to state and to investigate. 


CHAPTER IX 


There came, then, although Celsus may not wish to admit it, after the numerous prophets who were the 
reformers of that well-known Israel, the Christ, the Reformer of the whole world, who did not need to 
employ against men whips, and chains, and tortures, as was the case under the former economy. For when 
the sower went forth to sow, the doctrine sufficed to sow the word everywhere. But if there is a time 
coming which will necessarily circumscribe the duration of the world, by reason of its having had a 
beginning, and if there is to be an end to the world, and after the end a just judgment of all things, it will 
be incumbent on him who treats the declarations of the Gospels philosophically, to establish these 
doctrines by arguments of all kinds, not only derived directly from the sacred Scriptures, but also by 
inferences deducible from them; while the more numerous and simpler class of believers, and those who 
are unable to comprehend the many varied aspects of the divine wisdom, must entrust themselves to God, 
and to the Saviour of our race, and be contented with His “ipse dixit,” instead of this or any other 
demonstration whatever. 


CHAPTER X 


In the next place, Celsus, as is his custom, having neither proved nor established anything, proceeds to 
say, as if we talked of God in a manner that was neither holy nor pious, that “it is perfectly manifest that 
they babble about God in a way that is neither holy nor reverential;” and he imagines that we do these 
things to excite the astonishment of the ignorant, and that we do not speak the truth regarding the 
necessity of punishments for those who have sinned. And accordingly he likens us to those who “in the 
Bacchic mysteries introduce phantoms and objects of terror.” With respect to the mysteries of Bacchus, 
whether there is any trustworthy account of them, or none that is such, let the Greeks tell, and let Celsus 
and his boon-companions listen. But we defend our own procedure, when we say that our object is to 
reform the human race, either by the threats of punishments which we are persuaded are necessary for 
the whole world, and which perhaps are not without use to those who are to endure them; or by the 
promises made to those who have lived virtuous lives, and in which are contained the statements 
regarding the blessed termination which is to be found in the kingdom of God, reserved for those who are 
worthy of becoming His subjects. 


CHAPTER XI 


After this, being desirous to show that it is nothing either wonderful or new which we state regarding 
floods or conflagrations, but that, from misunderstanding the accounts of these things which are current 
among Greeks or barbarous nations, we have accorded our belief to our own Scriptures when treating of 
them, he writes as follows: “The belief has spread among them, from a misunderstanding of the accounts 
of these occurrences, that after lengthened cycles of time, and the returns and conjunctions of planets, 
conflagrations and floods are wont to happen, and because after the last flood, which took place in the 
time of Deucalion, the lapse of time, agreeably to the vicissitude of all things, requires a conflagration and 
this made them give utterance to the erroneous opinion that God will descend, bringing fire like a 
torturer.” Now in answer to this we say, that I do not understand how Celsus, who has read a great deal, 
and who shows that he has perused many histories, had not his attention arrested by the antiquity of 
Moses, who is related by certain Greek historians to have lived about the time of Inachus the son of 
Phoroneus, and is acknowledged by the Egyptians to be a man of great antiquity, as well as by those who 
have studied the history of the Phoenicians. And any one who likes may peruse the two books of Flavius 
Josephus on the antiquities of the Jews, in order that he may see in what way Moses was more ancient 
than those who asserted that floods and conflagrations take place in the world after long intervals of time; 
which statement Celsus alleges the Jews and Christians to have misunderstood, and, not comprehending 
what was said about a conflagration, to have declared that “God will descend, bringing fire like a 
torturer.” 


CHAPTER XII 


Whether, then, there are cycles of time, and floods, or conflagrations which occur periodically or not, and 
whether the Scripture is aware of this, not only in many passages, but especially where Solomon says, 
“What is the thing which hath been? Even that which shall be. And what is the thing which hath been 
done? Even that which shall be done,” etc., etc., belongs not to the present occasion to discuss. For it is 
sufficient only to observe, that Moses and certain of the prophets, being men of very great antiquity, did 
not receive from others the statements relating to the (future) conflagration of the world; but, on the 
contrary (if we must attend to the matter of time ), others rather misunderstanding them, and not 
inquiring accurately into their statements, invented the fiction of the same events recurring at certain 
intervals, and differing neither in their essential nor accidental qualities. But we do not refer either the 
deluge or the conflagration to cycles and planetary periods; but the cause of them we declare to be the 
extensive prevalence of wickedness, and its (consequent) removal by a deluge or a conflagration. And if 
the voices of the prophets say that God “comes down,” who has said, “Do I not fill heaven and earth? saith 
the Lord,” the term is used in a figurative sense. For God “comes down” from His own height and 
greatness when He arranges the affairs of men, and especially those of the wicked. And as custom leads 


men to say that teachers “condescend” to children, and wise men to those youths who have just betaken 
themselves to philosophy, not by “descending” in a bodily manner; so, if God is said anywhere in the holy 
Scriptures to “come down,” it is understood as spoken in conformity with the usage which so employs the 
word, and, in like manner also with the expression “go up.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


But as it is in mockery that Celsus says we speak of “God coming down like a torturer bearing fire,” and 
thus compels us unseasonably to investigate words of deeper meaning, we shall make a few remarks, 
sufficient to enable our hearers to form an idea of the defence which disposes of the ridicule of Celsus 
against us, and then we shall turn to what follows. The divine word says that our God is “a consuming 
fire,” and that “He draws rivers of fire before Him;” nay, that He even entereth in as “a refiner’s fire, and 
as a fuller’s herb,” to purify His own people. But when He is said to be a “consuming fire,” we inquire 
what are the things which are appropriate to be consumed by God. And we assert that they are 
wickedness, and the works which result from it, and which, being figuratively called “wood, hay, stubble,” 
God consumes as a fire. The wicked man, accordingly, is said to build up on the previously-laid foundation 
of reason, “wood, and hay, and stubble.” If, then, any one can show that these words were differently 
understood by the writer, and can prove that the wicked man literally builds up “wood, or hay, or stubble,” 
it is evident that the fire must be understood to be material, and an object of sense. But if, on the contrary, 
the works of the wicked man are spoken of figuratively under the names of “wood, or hay, or stubble,” 
why does it not at once occur (to inquire) in what sense the word “fire” is to be taken, so that “wood” of 
such a kind should be consumed? for (the Scripture) says: “The fire will try each man’s work of what sort 
it is. If any man’s work abide which he hath built thereupon, he shall receive a reward. If any man’s work 
be burned, he shall suffer loss.” But what work can be spoken of in these words as being “burned,” save 
all that results from wickedness? Therefore our God is a “consuming fire” in the sense in which we have 
taken the word; and thus He enters in as a “refiner’s fire,” to refine the rational nature, which has been 
filled with the lead of wickedness, and to free it from the other impure materials, which adulterate the 
natural gold or silver, so to speak, of the soul. And, in like manner, “rivers of fire” are said to be before 
God, who will thoroughly cleanse away the evil which is intermingled throughout the whole soul. But 
these remarks are sufficient in answer to the assertion, “that thus they were made to give expression to 
the erroneous opinion that God will come down bearing fire like a torturer.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


But let us look at what Celsus next with great ostentation announces in the following fashion: “And again,” 
he says, “let us resume the subject from the beginning, with a larger array of proofs. And I make no new 
statement, but say what has been long settled. God is good, and beautiful, and blessed, and that in the 
best and most beautiful degree. But if he come down among men, he must undergo a change, and a 
change from good to evil, from virtue to vice, from happiness to misery, and from best to worst. Who, 
then, would make choice of such a change? It is the nature of a mortal, indeed, to undergo change and 
remoulding, but of an immortal to remain the same and unaltered. God, then, could not admit of such a 
change.” Now it appears to me that the fitting answer has been returned to these objections, when I have 
related what is called in Scripture the “condescension” of God to human affairs; for which purpose He did 
not need to undergo a transformation, as Celsus thinks we assert, nor a change from good to evil, nor 
from virtue to vice, nor from happiness to misery, nor from best to worst. For, continuing unchangeable in 
His essence, He condescends to human affairs by the economy of His providence. We show, accordingly, 
that the holy Scriptures represent God as unchangeable, both by such words as “Thou art the same,” and” 
I change not;” whereas the gods of Epicurus, being composed of atoms, and, so far as their structure is 
concerned, capable of dissolution, endeavour to throw off the atoms which contain the elements of 
destruction. Nay, even the god of the Stoics, as being corporeal, at one time has his whole essence 
composed of the guiding principle when the conflagration (of the world) takes place; and at another, when 
a rearrangement of things occurs, he again becomes partly material. For even the Stoics were unable 
distinctly to comprehend the natural idea of God, as of a being altogether incorruptible and simple, and 
uncompounded and indivisible. 


CHAPTER XV 


And with respect to His having descended among men, He was “previously in the form of God;” and 
through benevolence, divested Himself (of His glory), that He might be capable of being received by men. 
But He did not, I imagine, undergo any change from “good to evil,” for “He did no sin;” nor from “virtue to 
vice,” for “He knew no sin.” Nor did He pass from “happiness to misery,” but He humbled Himself, and 
nevertheless was blessed, even when His humiliation was undergone in order to benefit our race. Nor was 
there any change in Him from “best to worst,” for how can goodness and benevolence be of “the worst?” 
Is it befitting to say of the physician, who looks on dreadful sights and handles unsightly objects in order 
to cure the sufferers, that he passes from “good to evil,” or from “virtue to vice,” or from “happiness to 
misery?” And yet the physician, in looking on dreadful sights and handling unsightly objects, does not 
wholly escape the possibility of being involved in the same fate. But He who heals the wounds of our 
souls, through the word of God that is in Him, is Himself incapable of admitting any wickedness. But if the 


immortal God—the Word—by assuming a mortal body and a human soul, appears to Celsus to undergo a 
change and transformation, let him learn that the Word, still remaining essentially the Word, suffers none 
of those things which are suffered by the body or the soul; but, condescending occasionally to (the 
weakness of) him who is unable to look upon the splendours and brilliancy of Deity, He becomes as it were 
flesh, speaking with a literal voice, until he who has received Him in such a form is able, through being 
elevated in some slight degree by the teaching of the Word, to gaze upon what is, so to speak, His real and 
pre-eminent appearance. 


CHAPTER XVI 


For there are different appearances, as it were, of the Word, according as He shows Himself to each one 
of those who come to His doctrine; and this in a manner corresponding to the condition of him who is just 
becoming a disciple, or of him who has made a little progress, or of him who has advanced further, or of 
him who has already nearly attained to virtue, or who has even already attained it. And hence it is not the 
case, as Celsus and those like him would have it, that our God was transformed, and ascending the lofty 
mountain, showed that His real appearance was something different, and far more excellent than what 
those who remained below, and were unable to follow Him on high, beheld. For those below did not 
possess eyes capable of seeing the transformation of the Word into His glorious and more divine 
condition. But with difficulty were they able to receive Him as He was; so that it might be said of Him by 
those who were unable to behold His more excellent nature: “We saw Him, and He had no form nor 
comeliness; but His form was mean, and inferior to that of the sons of men.” And let these remarks be an 
answer to the suppositions of Celsus, who does not understand the changes or transformations of Jesus, 
as related in the histories, nor His mortal and immortal nature. 


CHAPTER XVII 


But will not those narratives, especially when they are understood in their proper sense, appear far more 
worthy of respect than the story that Dionysus was deceived by the Titans, and expelled from the throne 
of Jupiter, and torn in pieces by them, and his remains being afterwards put together again, he returned 
as it were once more to life, and ascended to heaven? Or are the Greeks at liberty to refer such stories to 
the doctrine of the soul, and to interpret them figuratively, while the door of a consistent explanation, and 
one everywhere in accord and harmony with the writings of the Divine Spirit, who had His abode in pure 
souls, is closed against us? Celsus, then, is altogether ignorant of the purpose of our writings, and it is 
therefore upon his own acceptation of them that he casts discredit, and not upon their real meaning; 
whereas, if he had reflected on what is appropriate to a soul which is to enjoy an everlasting life, and on 
the opinion which we are to form of its essence and principles, he would not so have ridiculed the 
entrance of the immortal into a mortal body, which took place not according to the metempsychosis of 
Plato, but agreeably to another and higher view of things. And he would have observed one “descent,” 
distinguished by its great benevolence, undertaken to convert (as the Scripture mystically terms them) 
the “lost sheep of the house of Israel,” which had strayed down from the mountains, and to which the 
Shepherd is said in certain parables to have gone down, leaving on the mountains those “which had not 
strayed.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


But Celsus, lingering over matters which he does not understand, leads us to be guilty of tautology, as we 
do not wish even in appearance to leave any one of his objections unexamined. He proceeds, accordingly, 
as follows: “God either really changes himself, as these assert, into a mortal body, and the impossibility of 
that has been already declared; or else he does not undergo a change, but only causes the beholders to 
imagine so, and thus deceives them, and is guilty of falsehood. Now deceit and falsehood are nothing but 
evils, and would only be employed as a medicine, either in the case of sick and lunatic friends, with a view 
to their cure, or in that of enemies when one is taking measures to escape danger. But no sick man or 
lunatic is a friend of God, nor does God fear any one to such a degree as to shun danger by leading him 
into error.” Now the answer to these statements might have respect partly to the nature of the Divine 
Word, who is God, and partly to the soul of Jesus. As respects the nature of the Word, in the same way as 
the quality of the food changes in the nurse into milk with reference to the nature of the child, or is 
arranged by the physician with a view to the good of his health in the case of a sick man or (is specially) 
prepared for a stronger man, because he possesses greater vigour, so does God appropriately change, in 
the case of each individual, the power of the Word to which belongs the natural property of nourishing the 
human soul. And to one is given, as the Scripture terms it, “the sincere milk of the word;” and to another, 
who is weaker, as it were, “herbs;” and to another who is full-grown, “strong meat.” And the Word does 
not, I imagine, prove false to His own nature, in contributing nourishment to each one, according as he is 
capable of receiving Him. Nor does He mislead or prove false. But if one were to take the change as 
referring to the soul of Jesus after it had entered the body, we would inquire in what sense the term 
“change” is used. For if it be meant to apply to its essence, such a supposition is inadmissible, not only in 
relation to the soul of Jesus, but also to the rational soul of any other being. And if it be alleged that it 
suffers anything from the body when united with it, or from the place to which it has come, then what 
inconvenience can happen to the Word who, in great benevolence, brought down a Saviour to the human 


race?—seeing none of those who formerly professed to effect a cure could accomplish so much as that 
soul showed it could do, by what it performed, even by voluntarily descending to the level of human 
destinies for the benefit of our race. And the Divine Word, well knowing this, speaks to that effect in many 
passages of Scripture, although it is sufficient at present to quote one testimony of Paul to the following 
effect: “Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus; who, being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God, but made Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted 
Him, and given Him a name which is above every name.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


Others, then, may concede to Celsus that God does not undergo a change, but leads the spectators to 
imagine that He does; whereas we who are persuaded that the advent of Jesus among men was no mere 
appearance, but a real manifestation, are not affected by this charge of Celsus. We nevertheless will 
attempt a reply, because you assert, Celsus, do you not, that it is sometimes allowable to employ deceit 
and falsehood by way, as it were, of medicine? Where, then, is the absurdity, if such a saving result were 
to be accomplished, that some such events should have taken place? For certain words, when savouring of 
falsehood, produce upon such characters a corrective effect (like the similar declarations of physicians to 
their patients), rather than when spoken in the spirit of truth. This, however, must be our defence against 
other opponents. For there is no absurdity in Him who healed sick friends, healing the dear human race 
by means of such remedies as He would not employ preferentially, but only according to circumstances. 
The human race, moreover, when in a state of mental alienation, had to be cured by methods which the 
Word saw would aid in bringing back those so afflicted to a sound state of mind. But Celsus says also, that 
“one acts thus towards enemies when taking measures to escape danger. But God does not fear any one, 
so as to escape danger by leading into error those who conspire against him.” Now it is altogether 
unnecessary and absurd to answer a charge which is advanced by no one against our Saviour. And we 
have already replied, when answering other charges, to the statement that “no one who is either in a state 
of sickness or mental alienation is a friend of God.” For the answer is, that such arrangements have been 
made, not for the sake of those who, being already friends, afterwards fell sick or became afflicted with 
mental disease, but in order that those who were still enemies through sickness of the soul, and alienation 
of the natural reason, might become the friends of God. For it is distinctly stated that Jesus endured all 
things on behalf of sinners, that He might free them from sin, and convert them to righteousness. 


CHAPTER XX 


In the next place, as he represents the Jews accounting in a way peculiar to themselves for their belief 
that the advent of Christ among them is still in the future, and the Christians as maintaining in their way 
that the coming of the Son of God into the life of men has already taken place, let us, as far as we can, 
briefly consider these points. According to Celsus, the Jews say that “(human) life, being filled with all 
wickedness, needed one sent from God, that the wicked might be punished, and all things purified in a 
manner analogous to the first deluge which happened.” And as the Christians are said to make statements 
additional to this, it is evident that he alleges that they admit these. Now, where is the absurdity in the 
coming of one who is, on account of the prevailing flood of wickedness, to purify the world, and to treat 
every one according to his deserts? For it is not in keeping with the character of God that the diffusion of 
wickedness should not cease, and all things be renewed. The Greeks, moreover, know of the earth’s being 
purified at certain times by a deluge or a fire, as Plato, too, says somewhere to this effect: “And when the 
gods overwhelm the earth, purifying it with water, some of them on the mountains,” etc., etc. Must it be 
said, then, that if the Greeks make such assertions, they are to be deemed worthy of respect and 
consideration, but that if we too maintain certain of these views, which are quoted with approval by the 
Greeks, they cease to be honourable? And yet they who care to attend to the connection and truth of all 
our records, will endeavour to establish not only the antiquity of the writers, but the venerable nature of 
their writings, and the consistency of their several parts. 


CHAPTER XXI 


But I do not understand how he can imagine the overturning of the tower (of Babel) to have happened 
with a similar object to that of the deluge, which effected a purification of the earth, according to the 
accounts both of Jews and Christians. For, in order that the narrative contained in Genesis respecting the 
tower may be held to convey no secret meaning, but, as Celsus supposes, may be taken as true to the 
letter, the event does not on such a view appear to have taken place for the purpose of purifying the earth; 
unless, indeed, he imagines that the so-called confusion of tongues is such a purificatory process. But on 
this point, he who has the opportunity will treat more seasonably when his object is to show not only what 
is the meaning of the narrative in its historical connection, but what metaphorical meaning may be 
deduced from it. Seeing that he imagines, however, that Moses, who wrote the account of the tower, and 
the confusion of tongues, has perverted the story of the sons of Aloeus, and referred it to the tower, we 
must remark that I do not think any one prior to the time of Homer has mentioned the sons of Aloeus, 
while I am persuaded that what is related about the tower has been recorded by Moses as being much 


older not only than Homer, but even than the invention of letters among the Greeks. Who, then, are the 
perverters of each other’s narratives? Whether do they who relate the story of the Aloadae pervert the 
history of the time, or he who wrote the account of the tower and the confusion of tongues the story of the 
Aloadae? Now to impartial hearers Moses appears to be more ancient than Homer. The destruction by 
fire, moreover, of Sodom and Gomorrah on account of their sins, related by Moses in Genesis, is compared 
by Celsus to the story of Phaethon,—all these statements of his resulting from one blunder, viz., his not 
attending to the (greater) antiquity of Moses. For they who relate the story of Phaethon seem to be 
younger even than Homer, who, again, is much younger than Moses. We do not deny, then, that the 
purificatory fire and the destruction of the world took place in order that evil might be swept away, and all 
things be renewed; for we assert that we have learned these things from the sacred books of the prophets. 
But since, as we have said in the preceding pages, the prophets, in uttering many predictions regarding 
future events, show that they have spoken the truth concerning many things that are past, and thus give 
evidence of the indwelling of the Divine Spirit, it is manifest that, with respect to things still future, we 
should repose faith in them, or rather in the Divine Spirit that is in them. 


CHAPTER XXII 


But, according to Celsus, “the Christians, making certain additional statements to those of the Jews, 
assert that the Son of God has been already sent on account of the sins of the Jews; and that the Jews 
having chastised Jesus, and given him gall to drink, have brought upon themselves the divine wrath.” And 
any one who likes may convict this statement of falsehood, if it be not the case that the whole Jewish 
nation was overthrown within one single generation after Jesus had undergone these sufferings at their 
hands. For forty and two years, I think, after the date of the crucifixion of Jesus, did the destruction of 
Jerusalem take place. Now it has never been recorded, since the Jewish nation began to exist, that they 
have been expelled for so long a period from their venerable temple-worship and service, and enslaved by 
more powerful nations; for if at any time they appeared to be abandoned because of their sins, they were 
notwithstanding visited (by God), and returned to their own country, and recovered their possessions, and 
performed unhindered the observances of their law. One fact, then, which proves that Jesus was 
something divine and sacred, is this, that Jews should have suffered on His account now for a lengthened 
time calamities of such severity. And we say with confidence that they will never be restored to their 
former condition. For they committed a crime of the most unhallowed kind, in conspiring against the 
Saviour of the human race in that city where they offered up to God a worship containing the symbols of 
mighty mysteries. It accordingly behoved that city where Jesus underwent these sufferings to perish 
utterly, and the Jewish nation to be overthrown, and the invitation to happiness offered them by God to 
pass to others,—the Christians, I mean, to whom has come the doctrine of a pure and holy worship, and 
who have obtained new laws, in harmony with the established constitution in all countries; seeing those 
which were formerly imposed, as on a single nation which was ruled by princes of its own race and of 
similar manners, could not now be observed in all their entireness. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


In the next place, ridiculing after his usual style the race of Jews and Christians, he compares them all “to 
a flight of bats or to a swarm of ants issuing out of their nest, or to frogs holding council in a marsh, or to 
worms crawling together in the corner of a dunghill, and quarrelling with one another as to which of them 
were the greater sinners, and asserting that God shows and announces to us all things beforehand; and 
that, abandoning the whole world, and the regions of heaven, and this great earth, he becomes a citizen 
among us alone, and to us alone makes his intimations, and does not cease sending and inquiring, in what 
way we may be associated with him for ever.” And in his fictitious representation, he compares us to 
“worms which assert that there is a God, and that immediately after him, we who are made by him are 
altogether like unto God, and that all things have been made subject to us,—earth, and water, and air, and 
stars,—and that all things exist for our sake, and are ordained to be subject to us.” And, according to his 
representation, the worms—that is, we ourselves—say that “now, since certain amongst us commit sin, 
God will come or will send his Son to consume the wicked with fire, that the rest of us may have eternal 
life with him.” And to all this he subjoins the remark, that “such wranglings would be more endurable 
amongst worms and frogs than betwixt Jews and Christians.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


In reply to these, we ask of those who accept such aspersions as are scattered against us, Do you regard 
all men as a collection of bats, or as frogs, or as worms, in consequence of the pre-eminence of God or do 
you not include the rest of mankind in this proposed comparison, but on account of their possession of 
reason, and of the established laws, treat them as men, while you hold cheap Christians and Jews, 
because their opinions are distasteful to you, and compare them to the animals above mentioned? And 
whatever answer you may return to our question, we shall reply by endeavouring to show that such 
assertions are most unbecoming, whether spoken of all men in general, or of us in particular. For, let it be 
supposed that you say justly that all men, as compared with God, are (rightly) likened to these worthless 
animals, since their littleness is not at all to be compared with the superiority of God, what then do you 
mean by littleness? Answer me, good sirs. If you refer to littleness of body, know that superiority and 


inferiority, if truth is to be judge, are not determined by a bodily standard. For, on such a view, vultures 
and elephants would be superior to us men; for they are larger, and stronger, and longer-lived than we. 
But no sensible person would maintain that these irrational creatures are superior to rational beings, 
merely on account of their bodies: for the possession of reason raises a rational being to a vast superiority 
over all irrational creatures. Even the race of virtuous and blessed beings would admit this, whether they 
are, aS ye say, good demons, or, as we are accustomed to call them, the angels of God, or any other 
natures whatever superior to that of man, since the rational faculty within them has been made perfect, 
and endowed with all virtuous qualities. 


CHAPTER XXV 


But if you depreciate the littleness of man, not on account of his body, but of his soul, regarding it as 
inferior to that of other rational beings, and especially of those who are virtuous; and inferior, because evil 
dwells in it,—why should those among Christians who are wicked, and those among the Jews who lead 
sinful lives, be termed a collection of bats, or ants, or worms, or frogs, rather than those individuals 
among other nations who are guilty of wickedness?—seeing, in this respect, any individual whatever, 
especially if carried away by the tide of evil, is, in comparison with the rest of mankind, a bat, and worm, 
and frog, and ant. And although a man may be an orator like Demosthenes, yet, if stained with wickedness 
like his, and guilty of deeds proceeding, like his, from a wicked nature; or an Antiphon, who was also 
considered to be indeed an orator, yet who annihilated the doctrine of providence in his writings, which 
were entitled Concerning Truth, like that discourse of Celsus,—such individuals are notwithstanding 
worms, rolling in a corner of the dung-heap of stupidity and ignorance. Indeed, whatever be the nature of 
the rational faculty, it could not reasonably be compared to a worm, because it possesses capabilities of 
virtue. For these adumbrations towards virtue do not allow of those who possess the power of acquiring it, 
and who are incapable of wholly losing its seeds, to be likened to a worm. It appears, therefore, that 
neither can men in general be deemed worms in comparison with God. For reason, having its beginning in 
the reason of God, cannot allow of the rational animal being considered wholly alien from Deity. Nor can 
those among Christians and Jews who are wicked, and who, in truth, are neither Christians nor Jews, be 
compared, more than other wicked men, to worms rolling in a corner of a dunghill. And if the nature of 
reason will not permit of such comparisons, it is manifest that we must not calumniate human nature, 
which has been formed for virtue, even if it should sin through ignorance, nor liken it to animals of the 
kind described. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


But if it is on account of those opinions of the Christians and Jews which displease Celsus (and which he 
does not at all appear to understand) that they are to be regarded as worms and ants, and the rest of 
mankind as different, let us examine the acknowledged opinions of Christians and Jews, and compare 
them with those of the rest of mankind, and see whether it will not appear to those who have once 
admitted that certain men are worms and ants, that they are the worms and ants and frogs who have 
fallen away from sound views of God, and, under a vain appearance of piety, worship either irrational 
animals, or images, or other objects, the works of men’s hands; whereas, from the beauty of such, they 
ought to admire the Maker of them, and worship Him: while those are indeed men, and more honourable 
than men (if there be anything that is so), who, in obedience to their reason, are able to ascend from 
stocks and stones, nay, even from what is reckoned the most precious of all matter—silver and gold; and 
who ascend up also from the beautiful things in the world to the Maker of all, and entrust themselves to 
Him who alone is able to satisfy all existing things, and to overlook the thoughts of all, and to hear the 
prayers of all; who send up their prayers to Him, and do all things as in the presence of Him who beholds 
everything, and who are careful, as in the presence of the Hearer of all things, to say nothing which might 
not with propriety be reported to God. Will not such piety as this—which can be overcome neither by 
labours, nor by the dangers of death, nor by logical plausibilities—be of no avail in preventing those who 
have obtained it from being any longer compared to worms, even if they had been so represented before 
their assumption of a piety so remarkable? Will they who subdue that fierce longing for sexual pleasures 
which has reduced the souls of many to a weak and feeble condition, and who subdue it because they are 
persuaded that they cannot otherwise have communion with God, unless they ascend to Him through the 
exercise of temperance, appear to you to be the brothers of worms, and relatives of ants, and to bear a 
likeness to frogs? What! is the brilliant quality of justice, which keeps inviolate the rights common to our 
neighbour, and our kindred, and which observes fairness, and benevolence, and goodness, of no avail in 
saving him who practises it from being termed a bird of the night? And are not they who wallow in 
dissoluteness, as do the majority of mankind, and they who associate promiscuously with common harlots, 
and who teach that such practices are not wholly contrary to propriety, worms who roll in mire?— 
especially when they are compared with those who have been taught not to take the “members of Christ,” 
and the body inhabited by the Word, and make them the “members of a harlot;” and who have already 
learned that the body of the rational being, as consecrated to the God of all things, is the temple of the 
God whom they worship, becoming such from the pure conceptions which they entertain of the Creator, 
and who also, being careful not to corrupt the temple of God by unlawful pleasure; practise temperance as 
constituting piety towards God! 


CHAPTER XXVII 


And I have not yet spoken of the other evils which prevail amongst men, from which even those who have 
the appearance of philosophers are not speedily freed, for in philosophy there are many pretenders. Nor 
do I say anything on the point that many such evils are found to exist among those who are neither Jews 
nor Christians. Of a truth, such evil practices do not at all prevail among Christians, if you properly 
examine what constitutes a Christian. Or, if any persons of that kind should be discovered, they are at 
least not to be found among those who frequent the assemblies, and come to the public prayers, without 
their being excluded from them, unless it should happen, and that rarely, that some one individual of such 
a character escapes notice in the crowd. We, then, are not worms who assemble together; who take our 
stand against the Jews on those Scriptures which they believe to be divine, and who show that He who 
was spoken of in prophecy has come, and that they have been abandoned on account of the greatness of 
their sins, and that we who have accepted the Word have the highest hopes in God, both because of our 
faith in Him, and of His ability to receive us into His communion pure from all evil and wickedness of life. 
If a man, then, should call himself a Jew or a Christian, he would not say without qualification that God 
had made the whole world, and the vault of heaven for us in particular. But if a man is, as Jesus taught, 
pure in heart, and meek, and peaceful, and cheerfully submits to dangers for the sake of his religion, such 
an one might reasonably have confidence in God, and with a full apprehension of the word contained in 
the prophecies, might say this also: “All these things has God shown beforehand, and announced to us 
who believe.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


But since he has represented those whom he regards as worms, viz., the Christians, as saying that “God, 
having abandoned the heavenly regions, and despising this great earth, takes up His abode amongst us 
alone, and to us alone makes His announcements, and ceases not His messages and inquiries as to how 
we may become His associates for ever,” we have to answer that he attributes to us words which we never 
uttered, seeing we both read and know that God loves all existing things, and loathes nothing which He 
has made, for He would not have created anything in hatred. We have, moreover, read the declaration: 
“And Thou sparest all things, because they are Thine, O lover of souls. For Thine incorruptible Spirit is in 
all. And therefore those also who have fallen away for a little time Thou rebukest, and admonishest, 
reminding them of their sins.” How can we assert that “God, leaving the regions of heaven, and the whole 
world, and despising this great earth, takes up His abode amongst us only,” when we have found that all 
thoughtful persons must say in their prayers, that “the earth is full of the mercy of the Lord,” and that 
“the mercy of the Lord is upon all flesh;” and that God, being good, “maketh His sun to arise upon the evil 
and the good, and sendeth His rain upon the just and the unjust;” and that He encourages us to a similar 
course of action, in order that we may become His sons, and teaches us to extend the benefits which we 
enjoy, so far as in our power, to all men? For He Himself is said to be the Saviour of all men, especially of 
them that believe; and His Christ to be the “propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the 
sins of the whole world.” And this, then, is our answer to the allegations of Celsus. Certain other 
statements, in keeping with the character of the Jews, might be made by some of that nation, but certainly 
not by the Christians, who have been taught that “God commendeth His love towards us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us;” and although “scarcely for a righteous man will one die, yet 
peradventure for a good man some would even dare to die.” But now is Jesus declared to have come for 
the sake of sinners in all parts of the world (that they may forsake their sin, and entrust themselves to 
God), being called also, agreeably to an ancient custom of these Scriptures, the “Christ of God.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


But Celsus perhaps has misunderstood certain of those whom he has termed “worms,” when they affirm 
that “God exists, and that we are next to Him.” And he acts like those who would find fault with an entire 
sect of philosophers, on account of certain words uttered by some rash youth who, after a three days’ 
attendance upon the lectures of a philosopher, should exalt himself above other people as inferior to 
himself, and devoid of philosophy. For we know that there are many creatures more honourable than man; 
and we have read that “God standeth in the congregation of gods,” but of gods who are not worshipped by 
the nations, “for all the gods of the nations are idols.” We have read also, that “God, standing in the 
congregation of the gods, judgeth among the gods.” We know, moreover, that “though there be that are 
called gods, whether in heaven or in earth (as there be gods many and lords many), but to us there is one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in Him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, 
and we by Him.” And we know that in this way the angels are superior to men; so that men, when made 
perfect, become like the angels. “For in the resurrection they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but 
the righteous are as the angels in heaven,” and also become “equal to the angels.” We know, too, that in 
the arrangement of the universe there are certain beings termed “thrones,” and others “dominions,” and 
others “powers,” and others “principalities;” and we see that we men, who are far inferior to these, may 
entertain the hope that by a virtuous life, and by acting in all things agreeably to reason, we may rise to a 
likeness with all these. And, lastly, because “it doth not yet appear what we shall be; but we know that 
when He shall appear, we shall be like God, and shall see Him as He is.” And if any one were to maintain 
what is asserted by some (either by those who possess intelligence or who do not, but have misconceived 


sound reason), that “God exists, and we are next to Him,” I would interpret the word “we,” by using in its 
stead, “We who act according to reason,” or rather, “We virtuous, who act according to reason.” For, in 
our opinion, the same virtue belongs to all the blessed, so that the virtue of man and of God is identical. 
And therefore we are taught to become “perfect,” as our Father in heaven is perfect. No good and 
virtuous man, then, is a “worm rolling in filth,” nor is a pious man an “ant,” nor a righteous man a “frog;” 
nor could one whose soul is enlightened with the bright light of truth be reasonably likened to a “bird of 
the night.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


It appears to me that Celsus has also misunderstood this statement, “Let Us make man in Our image and 
likeness;” and has therefore represented the “worms” as saying that, being created by God, we altogether 
resemble Him. If, however, he had known the difference between man being created “in the image of God” 
and “after His likeness,” and that God is recorded to have said, “Let Us make man after Our image and 
likeness,” but that He made man “after the image” of God, but not then also “after His likeness,” he would 
not have represented us as saying that “we are altogether like Him.” Moreover, we do not assert that the 
stars are subject to us; since the resurrection which is called the “resurrection of the just,” and which is 
understood by wise men, is compared to the sun, and moon, and stars, by him who said, “There is one 
glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars; for one star differeth from 
another star in glory. So also is the resurrection of the dead.” Daniel also prophesied long ago regarding 
these things. Celsus says further, that we assert that “all things have been arranged so as to be subject to 
us,” having perhaps heard some of the intelligent among us speaking to that effect, and perhaps also not 
understanding the saying, that “he who is the greatest amongst us is the servant of all.” And if the Greeks 
say, “Then sun and moon are the slaves of mortal men,” they express approval of the statement, and give 
an explanation of its meaning; but since such a statement is either not made at all by us, or is expressed in 
a different way, Celsus here too falsely accuses us. Moreover, we who, according to Celsus, are “worms,” 
are represented by him as saying that, “seeing some among us are guilty of sin, God will come to us, or 
will send His own Son, that He may consume the wicked, and that we other frogs may enjoy eternal life 
with Him.” Observe how this venerable philosopher, like a low buffoon, turns into ridicule and mockery, 
and a subject of laughter, the announcement of a divine judgment, and of the punishment of the wicked, 
and of the reward of the righteous; and subjoins to all this the remark, that “such statements would be 
more endurable if made by worms and frogs than by Christians and Jews who quarrel with one another!” 
We shall not, however, imitate his example, nor say similar things regarding those philosophers who 
profess to know the nature of all things, and who discuss with each other the manner in which all things 
were created, and how the heaven and earth originated, and all things in them; and how the souls (of 
men), being either unbegotten, and not created by God, are yet governed by Him, and pass from one body 
to another; or being formed at the same time with the body, exist for ever or pass away. For instead of 
treating with respect and accepting the intention of those who have devoted themselves to the 
investigation of the truth, one might mockingly and revilingly say that such men were “worms,” who did 
not measure themselves by their corner of their dung-heap in human life, and who accordingly gave forth 
their opinions on matters of such importance as if they understood them, and who strenuously assert that 
they have obtained a view of those things which cannot be seen without a higher inspiration and a diviner 
power. “For no man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in him: even so the 
things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.” We are not, however, mad, nor do we compare such 
human wisdom (I use the word “wisdom” in the common acceptation), which busies itself not about the 
affairs of the multitude, but in the investigation of truth, to the wrigglings of worms or any other such 
creatures; but in the spirit of truth, we testify of certain Greek philosophers that they knew God, seeing 
“He manifested Himself to them,” although “they glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful, but 
became vain in their imaginations; and professing themselves to be wise, they became foolish, and 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
four-footed beasts, and creeping things.” 


CHAPTER XXXI 


After this, wishing to prove that there is no difference between Jews and Christians, and those animals 
previously enumerated by him, he asserts that the Jews were “fugitives from Egypt, who never performed 
anything worthy of note, and never were held in any reputation or account.” Now, on the point of their not 
being fugitives, nor Egyptians, but Hebrews who settled in Egypt, we have spoken in the preceding pages. 
But if he thinks his statement, that “they were never held in any reputation or account,” to be proved, 
because no remarkable event in their history is found recorded by the Greeks, we would answer, that if 
one will examine their polity from its first beginning, and the arrangement of their laws, he will find that 
they were men who represented upon earth the shadow of a heavenly life, and that amongst them God is 
recognised as nothing else, save He who is over all things, and that amongst them no maker of images 
was permitted to enjoy the rights of citizenship. For neither painter nor image-maker existed in their 
state, the law expelling all such from it; that there might be no pretext for the construction of images,—an 
art which attracts the attention of foolish men, and which drags down the eyes of the soul from God to 
earth. There was, accordingly, amongst them a law to the following effect: “Do not transgress the law, and 
make to yourselves a graven image, any likeness of male or female; either a likeness of any one of the 


creatures that are upon the earth, or a likeness of any winged fowl that flieth under the heaven, or a 
likeness of any creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth, or a likeness of any of the fishes which are in 
the waters under the earth.” The law, indeed, wished them to have regard to the truth of each individual 
thing, and not to form representations of things contrary to reality, feigning the appearance merely of 
what was really male or really female, or the nature of animals, or of birds, or of creeping things, or of 
fishes. Venerable, too, and grand was this prohibition of theirs: “Lift not up thine eyes unto heaven, lest, 
when thou seest the sun, and the moon, and the stars, and all the host of heaven, thou shouldst be led 
astray to worship them, and serve them.” And what a regime was that under which the whole nation was 
placed, and which rendered it impossible for any effeminate person to appear in public; and worthy of 
admiration, too, was the arrangement by which harlots were removed out of the state, those incentives to 
the passions of the youth! Their courts of justice also were composed of men of the strictest integrity, 
who, after having for a lengthened period set the example of an unstained life, were entrusted with the 
duty of presiding over the tribunals, and who, on account of the superhuman purity of their character, 
were said to be gods, in conformity with an ancient Jewish usage of speech. Here was the spectacle of a 
whole nation devoted to philosophy; and in order that there might be leisure to listen to their sacred laws, 
the days termed “Sabbath,” and the other festivals which existed among them, were instituted. And why 
need I speak of the orders of their priests and sacrifices, which contain innumerable indications (of 
deeper truths) to those who wish to ascertain the signification of things? 


CHAPTER XXXII 


But since nothing belonging to human nature is permanent, this polity also must gradually be corrupted 
and changed. And Providence, having remodelled their venerable system where it needed to be changed, 
so as to adapt it to men of all countries, gave to believers of all nations, in place of the Jews, the venerable 
religion of Jesus, who, being adorned not only with understanding, but also with a share of divinity, and 
having overthrown the doctrine regarding earthly demons, who delight in frankincense, and blood, and in 
the exhalations of sacrificial odours, and who, like the fabled Titans or Giants, drag down men from 
thoughts of God; and having Himself disregarded their plots, directed chiefly against the better class of 
men, enacted laws which ensure happiness to those who live according to them, and who do not flatter 
the demons by means of sacrifices, but altogether despise them, through help of the word of God, which 
aids those who look upwards to Him. And as it was the will of God that the doctrine of Jesus should prevail 
amongst men, the demons could effect nothing, although straining every nerve to accomplish the 
destruction of Christians; for they stirred up both princes, and senates, and rulers in every place,—nay, 
even nations themselves, who did not perceive the irrational and wicked procedure of the demons,— 
against the word, and those who believed in it; yet, notwithstanding, the word of God, which is more 
powerful than all other things, even when meeting with opposition, deriving from the opposition, as it 
were, a means of increase, advanced onwards, and won many souls, such being the will of God. And we 
have offered these remarks by way of a necessary digression. For we wished to answer the assertion of 
Celsus concerning the Jews, that they were “fugitives from Egypt, and that these men, beloved by God, 
never accomplished anything worthy of note.” And further, in answer to the statement that “they were 
never held in any reputation or account,” we say, that living apart as a “chosen nation and a royal 
priesthood,” and shunning intercourse with the many nations around them, in order that their morals 
might escape corruption, they enjoyed the protection of the divine power, neither coveting like the most of 
mankind the acquisition of other kingdoms, nor yet being abandoned so as to become, on account of their 
smallness, an easy object of attack to others, and thus be altogether destroyed; and this lasted so long as 
they were worthy of the divine protection. But when it became necessary for them, as a nation wholly 
given to sin, to be brought back by their sufferings to their God, they were abandoned (by Him), 
sometimes for a longer, sometimes for a shorter period, until in the time of the Romans, having committed 
the greatest of sins in putting Jesus to death, they were completely deserted. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


Immediately after this, Celsus, assailing the contents of the first book of Moses, which is entitled 
“Genesis,” asserts that “the Jews accordingly endeavoured to derive their origin from the first race of 
jugglers and deceivers, appealing to the testimony of dark and ambiguous words, whose meaning was 
veiled in obscurity, and which they misinterpreted to the unlearned and ignorant, and that, too, when such 
a point had never been called in question during the long preceding period.” Now Celsus appears to me in 
these words to have expressed very obscurely the meaning which he intended to convey. It is probable, 
indeed, that his obscurity on this subject is intentional, inasmuch as he saw the strength of the argument 
which establishes the descent of the Jews from their ancestors; while again, on the other hand, he wished 
not to appear ignorant that the question regarding the Jews and their descent was one that could not be 
lightly disposed of. It is certain, however, that the Jews trace their genealogy back to the three fathers, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. And the names of these individuals possess such efficacy, when united with 
the name of God, that not only do those belonging to the nation employ in their prayers to God, and in the 
exorcising of demons, the words, “God of Abraham, and God of Isaac, and God of Jacob,” but so also do 
almost all those who occupy themselves with incantations and magical rites. For there is found in treatises 
on magic in many countries such an invocation of God, and assumption of the divine name, as implies a 
familiar use of it by these men in their dealings with demons. These facts, then—adduced by Jews and 


Christians to prove the sacred character of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, the fathers of the Jewish race 
—appear to me not to have been altogether unknown to Celsus, but not to have been distinctly set forth by 
him, because he was unable to answer the argument which might be founded on them. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


For we inquire of all those who employ such invocations of God, saying: Tell us, friends, who was 
Abraham, and what sort of person was Isaac, and what power did Jacob possess, that the appellation 
“God,” when joined with their name, could effect such wonders? And from whom have you learned, or can 
you learn, the facts relating to these individuals? And who has occupied himself with writing a history 
about them, either directly magnifying these men by ascribing to them mysterious powers, or hinting 
obscurely at their possession of certain great and marvellous qualities, patent to those who are qualified 
to see them? And when, in answer to our inquiry, no one can show from what history—whether Greek or 
Barbarian—or, if not a history, yet at least from what mystical narrative, the accounts of these men are 
derived, we shall bring forward the book entitled “Genesis,” which contains the acts of these men, and the 
divine oracles addressed to them, and will say, Does not the use by you of the names of these three 
ancestors of the race, establishing in the clearest manner that effects not to be lightly regarded are 
produced by the invocation of them, evidence the divinity of the men? And yet we know them from no 
other source than the sacred books of the Jews! Moreover, the phrases, “the God of Israel,” and “the God 
of the Hebrews,” and “the God who drowned in the Red Sea the king of Egypt and the Egyptians,” are 
formulae frequently employed against demons and certain wicked powers. And we learn the history of the 
names and their interpretation from those Hebrews, who in their national literature and national tongue 
dwell with pride upon these things, and explain their meaning. How, then, should the Jews attempt to 
derive their origin from the first race of those whom Celsus supposed to be jugglers and deceivers, and 
shamelessly endeavour to trace themselves and their beginning back to these?—whose names, being 
Hebrew, are an evidence to the Hebrews, who have their sacred books written in the Hebrew language 
and letters, that their nation is akin to these men. For up to the present time, the Jewish names belonging 
to the Hebrew language were either taken from their writings, or generally from words the meaning of 
which was made known by the Hebrew language. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


And let any one who peruses the treatise of Celsus observe whether it does not convey some such 
insinuation as the above, when he says: “And they attempted to derive their origin from the first race of 
jugglers and deceivers, appealing to the testimony of dark and ambiguous words, whose meaning was 
veiled in obscurity.” For these names are indeed obscure, and not within the comprehension and 
knowledge of many, though not in our opinion of doubtful meaning, even although assumed by those who 
are aliens to our religion; but as, according to Celsus, they do not convey any ambiguity, I am at a loss to 
know why he has rejected them. And yet, if he had wished honestly to overturn the genealogy which he 
deemed the Jews to have so shamelessly arrogated, in boasting of Abraham and his descendants (as their 
progenitors), he ought to have quoted all the passages bearing on the subject; and, in the first place, to 
have advocated his cause with such arguments as he thought likely to be convincing, and in the next to 
have bravely refuted, by means of what appeared to him to be the true meaning, and by arguments in its 
favour, the errors existing on the subject. But neither Celsus nor any one else will be able, by their 
discussions regarding the nature of names employed for miraculous purposes, to lay down the correct 
doctrine regarding them, and to demonstrate that those men were to be lightly esteemed whose names 
merely, not among their countrymen alone, but also amongst foreigners, could accomplish (such results). 
He ought to have shown, moreover, how we, in misinterpreting the passages in which these names are 
found, deceive our hearers, as he imagines, while he himself, who boasts that he is not ignorant or 
unintelligent, gives the true interpretation of them. And he hazarded the assertion, in speaking of those 
names, from which the Jews deduce their genealogies, that “never, during the long antecedent period, has 
there been any dispute about these names, but that at the present time the Jews dispute about them with 
certain others,” whom he does not mention. Now, let him who chooses show who these are that dispute 
with the Jews, and who adduce even probable arguments to show that Jews and Christians do not decide 
correctly on the points relating to these names, but that there are others who have discussed these 
questions with the greatest learning and accuracy. But we are well assured that none can establish 
anything of the sort, it being manifest that these names are derived from the Hebrew language, which is 
found only among the Jews. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Celsus in the next place, producing from history other than that of the divine record, those passages 
which bear upon the claims to great antiquity put forth by many nations, as the Athenians, and Egyptians, 
and Arcadians, and Phrygians, who assert that certain individuals have existed among them who sprang 
from the earth, and who each adduce proofs of these assertions, says: “The Jews, then, leading a 
grovelling life in some corner of Palestine, and being a wholly uneducated people, who had not heard that 
these matters had been committed to verse long ago by Hesiod and innumerable other inspired men, 
wove together some most incredible and insipid stories, viz., that a certain man was formed by the hands 


of God, and had breathed into him the breath of life, and that a woman was taken from his side, and that 
God issued certain commands, and that a serpent opposed these, and gained a victory over the 
commandments of God; thus relating certain old wives’ fables, and most impiously representing God as 
weak at the very beginning (of things), and unable to convince even a single human being whom He 
Himself had formed.” By these instances, indeed, this deeply read and learned Celsus, who accuses Jews 
and Christians of ignorance and want of instruction, clearly evinces the accuracy of his knowledge of the 
chronology of the respective historians, whether Greek or Barbarian, since he imagines that Hesiod and 
the “innumerable” others, whom he styles “inspired” men, are older than Moses and his writings—that 
very Moses who is shown to be much older than the time of the Trojan war! It is not the Jews, then, who 
have composed incredible and insipid stories regarding the birth of man from the earth, but these 
“inspired” men of Celsus, Hesiod and his other “innumerable” companions, who, having neither learned 
nor heard of the far older and most venerable accounts existing in Palestine, have written such histories 
as their Theogonies, attributing, so far as in their power, “generation” to their deities, and innumerable 
other absurdities. And these are the writers whom Plato expels from his “State” as being corrupters of the 
youth,—Homer, viz., and those who have composed poems of a similar description! Now it is evident that 
Plato did not regard as “inspired” those men who had left behind them such works. But perhaps it was 
from a desire to cast reproach upon us, that this Epicurean Celsus, who is better able to judge than Plato 
(if it be the same Celsus who composed two other books against the Christians), called those individuals 
“Inspired” whom he did not in reality regard as such. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


He charges us, moreover, with introducing “a man formed by the hands of God,” although the book of 
Genesis has made no mention of the “hands” of God, either when relating the creation or the “fashioning” 
of the man; while it is Job and David who have used the expression, “Thy hands have made me and 
fashioned me;” with reference to which it would need a lengthened discourse to point out the sense in 
which these words were understood by those who used them, both as regards the difference between 
“making” and “fashioning,” and also the “hands” of God. For those who do not understand these and 
similar expressions in the sacred Scriptures, imagine that we attribute to the God who is over all things a 
form such as that of man; and according to their conceptions, it follows that we consider the body of God 
to be furnished with wings, since the Scriptures, literally understood, attribute such appendages to God. 
The subject before us, however, does not require us to interpret these expressions; for, in our explanatory 
remarks upon the book of Genesis, these matters have been made, to the best of our ability, a special 
subject of investigation. Observe next the malignity of Celsus in what follows. For the Scripture, speaking 
of the “fashioning” of the man, says, “And breathed into his face the breath of life, and the man became a 
living soul.” Whereon Celsus, wishing maliciously to ridicule the “inbreathing into his face of the breath of 
life,” and not understanding the sense in which the expression was employed, states that “they composed 
a story that a man was fashioned by the hands of God, and was inflated by breath blown into him,” in 
order that, taking the word “inflated” to be used in a similar way to the inflation of skins, he might 
ridicule the statement, “He breathed into his face the breath of life,’—-terms which are used figuratively, 
and require to be explained in order to show that God communicated to man of His incorruptible Spirit; as 
it is said, “For Thine incorruptible Spirit is in all things.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


In the next place, as it is his object to slander our Scriptures, he ridicules the following statement: “And 
God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept: and He took one of his ribs, and closed up the 
flesh instead thereof. And the rib, which He had taken from the man, made He a woman,” and so on; 
without quoting the words, which would give the hearer the impression that they are spoken with a 
figurative meaning. He would not even have it appear that the words were used allegorically, although he 
says afterwards, that “the more modest among Jews and Christians are ashamed of these things, and 
endeavour to give them somehow an allegorical signification.” Now we might say to him, Are the 
statements of your “inspired” Hesiod, which he makes regarding the woman in the form of a myth, to be 
explained allegorically, in the sense that she was given by Jove to men as an evil thing, and as a 
retribution for the theft of “the fire;” while that regarding the woman who was taken from the side of the 
man (after he had been buried in deep slumber), and was formed by God, appears to you to be related 
without any rational meaning and secret signification? But is it not uncandid, not to ridicule the former as 
myths, but to admire them as philosophical ideas in a mythical dress, and to treat with contempt the 
latter, as offending the understanding, and to declare that they are of no account? For if, because of the 
mere phraseology, we are to find fault with what is intended to have a secret meaning, see whether the 
following lines of Hesiod, a man, as you Say,” inspired,” are not better fitted to excite laughter:— 


“Son of Iapetus!’ with wrathful heart 
Spake the cloud-gatherer: Oh, unmatched in art! 


Exultest thou in this the flame retrieved, 


And dost thou triumph in the god deceived? 

But thou, with the posterity of man, 

Shalt rue the fraud whence mightier ills began; 

I will send evil for thy stealthy fire, 

While all embrace it, and their bane desire.’ 

The sire, who rules the earth, and sways the pole, 
Had said, and laughter fill’d his secret soul. 

He bade the artist-god his hest obey, 

And mould with tempering waters ductile clay: 
Infuse, as breathing life and form began, 

The supple vigour, and the voice of man: 

Her aspect fair as goddesses above, 

A virgin’s likeness, with the brows of love. 

He bade Minerva teach the skill that dyes 

The web with colours, as the shuttle flies; 

He called the magic of Love’s Queen to shed 

A nameless grace around her courteous head; 
Instil the wish that longs with restless aim, 

And cares of dress that feed upon the frame: 
Bade Hermes last implant the craft refined 

Of artful manners, and a shameless mind. 

He said; their king th’ inferior powers obeyed: 
The fictile likeness of a bashful maid 

Rose from the temper’d earth, by Jove’s behest, 
Under the forming god; the zone and vest 

Were clasp’d and folded by Minerva’s hand: 

The heaven-born graces, and persuasion bland 
Deck’d her round limbs with chains of gold: the hours 
Of loose locks twined her temples with spring flowers. 
The whole attire Minerva’s curious care 

Form’d to her shape, and fitted to her air. 

But in her breast the herald from above, 

Full of the counsels of deep thundering Jove, 
Wrought artful manners, wrought perfidious lies, 
And speech that thrills the blood, and lulls the wise. 
Her did th’ interpreter of gods proclaim, 


And named the woman with Pandora’s name; 


Since all the gods conferr’d their gifts, to charm, 
For man’s inventive race, this beauteous harm.” 
Moreover, what is said also about the casket is fitted of itself to excite laughter; for example:— 
“Whilome on earth the sons of men abode 

From ills apart, and labour’s irksome load, 

And sore diseases, bringing age to man; 

Now the sad life of mortals is a span. 

The woman’s hands a mighty casket bear; 

She lifts the lid; she scatters griefs in air: 

Alone, beneath the vessel’s rims detained, 

Hope still within th’ unbroken cell remained, 
Nor fled abroad; so will’d cloud-gatherer Jove: 
The woman’s hand had dropp’d the lid above.” 


Now, to him who would give to these lines a grave allegorical meaning (whether any such meaning be 
contained in them or not), we would say: Are the Greeks alone at liberty to convey a philosophic meaning 
in a secret covering? or perhaps also the Egyptians, and those of the Barbarians who pride themselves 
upon their mysteries and the truth (which is concealed within them); while the Jews alone, with their 
lawgiver and historians, appear to you the most unintelligent of men? And is this the only nation which 
has not received a share of divine power, and which yet was so grandly instructed how to rise upwards to 
the uncreated nature of God, and to gaze on Him alone, and to expect from Him alone (the fulfilment of) 
their hopes? 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


But as Celsus makes a jest also of the serpent, as counteracting the injunctions given by God to the man, 
taking the narrative to be an old wife’s fable, and has purposely neither mentioned the paradise of God, 
nor stated that God is said to have planted it in Eden towards the east, and that there afterwards sprang 
up from the earth every tree that was beautiful to the sight, and good for food, and the tree of life in the 
midst of the paradise, and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and the other statements which 
follow, which might of themselves lead a candid reader to see that all these things had not inappropriately 
an allegorical meaning, let us contrast with this the words of Socrates regarding Eros in the Symposium 
of Plato, and which are put in the mouth of Socrates as being more appropriate than what was said 
regarding him by all the others at the Symposium. The words of Plato are as follow: “When Aphrodite was 
born, the gods held a banquet, and there was present, along with the others, Porus the son of Metis. And 
after they had dined, Penia came to beg for something (seeing there was an entertainment), and she stood 
at the gate. Porus meantime, having become intoxicated with the nectar (for there was then no wine), 
went into the garden of Zeus, and, being heavy with liquor, lay down to sleep. Penia accordingly formed a 
secret plot, with a view of freeing herself from her condition of poverty, to get a child by Porus, and 
accordingly lay down beside him, and became pregnant with Eros. And on this account Eros has become 
the follower and attendant of Aphrodite, having been begotten on her birthday feast, and being at the 
same time by nature a lover of the beautiful, because Aphrodite too is beautiful. Seeing, then, that Eros is 
the son of Porus and Penia, the following is his condition. In the first place, he is always poor, and far from 
being delicate and beautiful, as most persons imagine; but is withered, and sunburnt, and unshod, and 
without a home, sleeping always upon the ground, and without a covering; lying in the open air beside 
gates, and on public roads; possessing the nature of his mother, and dwelling continually with indigence. 
But, on the other hand, in conformity with the character of his father, he is given to plotting against the 
beautiful and the good, being courageous, and hasty, and vehement; a keen hunter, perpetually devising 
contrivances; both much given to forethought, and also fertile in resources; acting like a philosopher 
throughout the whole of his life; a terrible sorcerer, and dealer in drugs, and a sophist as well; neither 
immortal by nature nor yet mortal, but on the same day, at one time he flourishes and lives when he has 
plenty, and again at another time dies, and once more is recalled to life through possessing the nature of 
his father. But the supplies furnished to him are always gradually disappearing, so that he is never at any 
time in want, nor yet rich; and, on the other hand, he occupies an intermediate position between wisdom 
and ignorance.” Now, if those who read these words were to imitate the malignity of Celsus—which be it 
far from Christians to do!—they would ridicule the myth, and would turn this great Plato into a subject of 
jest; but if, on investigating in a philosophic spirit what is conveyed in the dress of a myth, they should be 
able to discover the meaning of Plato, (they will admire) the manner in which he was able to conceal, on 


account of the multitude, in the form of this myth, the great ideas which presented themselves to him, and 
to speak in a befitting manner to those who know how to ascertain from the myths the true meaning of 
him who wove them together. Now I have brought forward this myth occurring in the writings of Plato, 
because of the mention in it of the garden of Zeus, which appears to bear some resemblance to the 
paradise of God, and of the comparison between Penia and the serpent, and the plot against Porus by 
Penia, which may be compared with the plot of the serpent against the man. It is not very clear, indeed, 
whether Plato fell in with these stories by chance, or whether, as some think, meeting during his visit to 
Egypt with certain individuals who philosophized on the Jewish mysteries, and learning some things from 
them, he may have preserved a few of their ideas, and thrown others aside, being careful not to offend the 
Greeks by a complete adoption of all the points of the philosophy of the Jews, who were in bad repute with 
the multitude, on account of the foreign character of their laws and their peculiar polity. The present, 
however, is not the proper time for explaining either the myth of Plato, or the story of the serpent and the 
paradise of God, and all that is related to have taken place in it, as in our exposition of the book of Genesis 
we have especially occupied ourselves as we best could with these matters. 


CHAPTER XL 


But as he asserts that “the Mosaic narrative most impiously represents God as in a state of weakness from 
the very commencement (of things), and as unable to gain over (to obedience) even one single man whom 
He Himself had formed,” we say in answer that the objection is much the same as if one were to find fault 
with the existence of evil, which God has not been able to prevent even in the case of a single individual, 
so that one man might be found from the very beginning of things who was born into the world untainted 
by sin. For as those whose business it is to defend the doctrine of providence do so by means of arguments 
which are not to be despised, so also the subjects of Adam and his son will be philosophically dealt with by 
those who are aware that in the Hebrew language Adam signifies man; and that in those parts of the 
narrative which appear to refer to Adam as an individual, Moses is discoursing upon the nature of man in 
general. For “in Adam” (as the Scripture says) “all die,” and were condemned in the likeness of Adam’s 
transgression, the word of God asserting this not so much of one particular individual as of the whole 
human race. For in the connected series of statements which appears to apply as to one particular 
individual, the curse pronounced upon Adam is regarded as common to all (the members of the race), and 
what was spoken with reference to the woman is spoken of every woman without exception. And the 
expulsion of the man and woman from paradise, and their being clothed with tunics of skins (which God, 
because of the transgression of men, made for those who had sinned), contain a certain secret and 
mystical doctrine (far transcending that of Plato) of the souls losing its wings, and being borne downwards 
to earth, until it can lay hold of some stable resting-place. 


CHAPTER XLI 


After this he continues as follows: “They speak, in the next place, of a deluge, and of a monstrous ark, 
having within it all things, and of a dove and a crow as messengers, falsifying and recklessly altering the 
story of Deucalion; not expecting, I suppose, that these things would come to light, but imagining that 
they were inventing stories merely for young children.” Now in these remarks observe the hostility—so 
unbecoming a philosopher—displayed by this man towards this very ancient Jewish narrative. For, not 
being able to say anything against the history of the deluge, and not perceiving what he might have urged 
against the ark and its dimensions,—viz., that, according to the general opinion, which accepted the 
statements that it was three hundred cubits in length, and fifty in breadth, and thirty in height, it was 
impossible to maintain that it contained (all) the animals that were upon the earth, fourteen specimens of 
every clean and four of every unclean beast,—he merely termed it “monstrous, containing all things within 
it.” Now wherein was its “monstrous” character, seeing it is related to have been a hundred years in 
building, and to have had the three hundred cubits of its length and the fifty of its breadth contracted, 
until the thirty cubits of its height terminated in a top one cubit long and one cubit broad? Why should we 
not rather admire a structure which resembled an extensive city, if its measurements be taken to mean 
what they are capable of meaning, so that it was nine myriads of cubits long in the base, and two 
thousand five hundred in breadth? And why should we not admire the design evinced in having it so 
compactly built, and rendered capable of sustaining a tempest which caused a deluge? For it was not 
daubed with pitch, or any material of that kind, but was securely coated with bitumen. And is it not a 
subject of admiration, that by the providential arrangement of God, the elements of all the races were 
brought into it, that the earth might receive again the seeds of all living things, while God made use of a 
most righteous man to be the progenitor of those who were to be born after the deluge? 


CHAPTER XLII 


In order to show that he had read the book of Genesis, Celsus rejects the story of the dove, although 
unable to adduce any reason which might prove it to be a fiction. In the next place, as his habit is, in order 
to put the narrative in a more ridiculous light, he converts the “raven” into a “crow,” and imagines that 
Moses so wrote, having recklessly altered the accounts related of the Grecian Deucalion; unless perhaps 
he regards the narrative as not having proceeded from Moses, but from several individuals, as appears 
from his employing the plural number in the expressions, “falsifying and recklessly altering the story of 


Deucalion,” as well as from the words, “For they did not expect, I suppose, that these things would come 
to light.” But how should they, who gave their Scriptures to the whole nation, not expect that they would 
come to light, and who predicted, moreover, that this religion should be proclaimed to all nations? Jesus 
declared, “The kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof;” and in uttering these words to the Jews, what other meaning did He intend to convey than this, 
viz., that He Himself should, through his divine power, bring forth into light the whole of the Jewish 
Scriptures, which contain the mysteries of the kingdom of God? If, then, they peruse the Theogonies of the 
Greeks, and the stories about the twelve gods, they impart to them an air of dignity, by investing them 
with an allegorical signification; but when they wish to throw contempt upon our biblical narratives, they 
assert that they are fables, clumsily invented for infant children! 


CHAPTER XLIII 


“Altogether absurd, and out of season,” he continues, “is the (account of the) begetting of children,” 
where, although he has mentioned no names, it is evident that he is referring to the history of Abraham 
and Sarah. Cavilling also at the “conspiracies of the brothers,” he allies either to the story of Cain plotting 
against Abel, or, in addition, to that of Esau against Jacob; and (speaking) of “a father’s sorrow,” he 
probably refers to that of Isaac on account of the absence of Jacob, and perhaps also to that of Jacob 
because of Joseph having been sold into Egypt. And when relating the “crafty procedure of mothers,” I 
suppose he means the conduct of Rebecca, who contrived that the blessing of Isaac should descend, not 
upon Esau, but upon Jacob. Now if we assert that in all these cases God interposed in a very marked 
degree, what absurdity do we commit, seeing we are persuaded that He never withdraws His providence 
from those who devote themselves to Him in an honourable and vigorous life? He ridicules, moreover, the 
acquisition of property made by Jacob while living with Laban, not understanding to what these words 
refer: “And those which had no spots were Laban’s, and those which were spotted were Jacob’s;” and he 
says that “God presented his sons with asses, and sheep, and camels,” and did not see that “all these 
things happened unto them for ensamples, and were written for our sake, upon whom the ends of the 
world are come.” The varying customs (prevailing among the different nations) becoming famous, are 
regulated by the word of God, being given as a possession to him who is figuratively termed Jacob. For 
those who become converts to Christ from among the heathen, are indicated by the history of Laban and 
Jacob. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


And erring widely from the meaning of Scripture, he says that “God gave wells also to the righteous.” 
Now he did not observe that the righteous do not construct cisterns, but dig wells, seeking to discover the 
inherent ground and source of potable blessings, inasmuch as they receive in a figurative sense the 
commandment which enjoins, “Drink waters from your own vessels, and from your own wells of fresh 
water. Let not your water be poured out beyond your own fountain, but let it pass into your own streets. 
Let it belong to you alone, and let no alien partake with thee.” Scripture frequently makes use of the 
histories of real events, in order to present to view more important truths, which are but obscurely 
intimated; and of this kind are the narratives relating to the “wells,” and to the “marriages,” and to the 
various acts of “sexual intercourse” recorded of righteous persons, respecting which, however, it will be 
more seasonable to offer an explanation in the exegetical writings referring to those very passages. But 
that wells were constructed by righteous men in the land of the Philistines, as related in the book of 
Genesis, is manifest from the wonderful wells which are shown at Ascalon, and which are deserving of 
mention on account of their structure, so foreign and peculiar compared with that of other wells. 
Moreover, that both young women and female servants are to be understood metaphorically, is not our 
doctrine merely, but one which we have received from the beginning from wise men, among whom a 
certain one said, when exhorting his hearers to investigate the figurative meaning: “Tell me, ye that read 
the law, do ye not hear the law? For it is written that Abraham had two sons; the one by a bond maid, the 
other by a free woman. But he who was of the bond woman was born after the flesh; but he of the free 
woman was by promise. Which things are an allegory: for these are the two covenants; the one from the 
Mount Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, which is Agar.” And a little after, “But Jerusalem which is 
above is free, which is the mother of us all.” And any one who will take up the Epistle to the Galatians may 
learn how the passages relating to the “marriages,” and the intercourse with “the maid-servants,” have 
been allegorized; the Scripture desiring us to imitate not the literal acts of those who did these things, but 
(as the apostles of Jesus are accustomed to call them) the spiritual. 


CHAPTER XLV 


And whereas Celsus ought to have recognised the love of truth displayed by the writers of sacred 
Scripture, who have not concealed even what is to their discredit, and thus been led to accept the other 
and more marvellous accounts as true, he has done the reverse, and has characterized the story of Lot 
and his daughters (without examining either its literal or its figurative meaning) as “worse than the 
crimes of Thyestes.” The figurative signification of that passage of history it is not necessary at present to 
explain, nor what is meant by Sodom, and by the words of the angels to him who was escaping thence, 
when they said: “Look not behind thee, neither stay thou in all the surrounding district; escape to the 


mountain, lest thou be consumed;” nor what is intended by Lot and his wife, who became a pillar of salt 
because she turned back; nor by his daughters intoxicating their father, that they might become mothers 
by him. But let us in a few words soften down the repulsive features of the history. The nature of actions— 
good, bad, and indifferent—has been investigated by the Greeks; and the more successful of such 
investigators lay down the principle that intention alone gives to actions the character of good or bad, and 
that all things which are done without a purpose are, strictly speaking, indifferent; that when the 
intention is directed to a becoming end, it is praiseworthy; when the reverse, it is censurable. They have 
said, accordingly, in the section relating to “things indifferent,” that, strictly speaking, for a man to have 
sexual intercourse with his daughters is a thing indifferent, although such a thing ought not to take place 
in established communities. And for the sake of hypothesis, in order to show that such an act belongs to 
the class of things indifferent, they have assumed the case of a wise man being left with an only daughter, 
the entire human race besides having perished; and they put the question whether the father can fitly 
have intercourse with his daughter, in order, agreeably to the supposition, to prevent the extermination of 
mankind. Is this to be accounted sound reasoning among the Greeks, and to be commended by the 
influential sect of the Stoics; but when young maidens, who had heard of the burning of the world, though 
without comprehending (its full meaning), saw fire devastating their city and country, and supposing that 
the only means left of rekindling the flame of human life lay in their father and themselves, should, on 
such a supposition, conceive the desire that the world should continue, shall their conduct be deemed 
worse than that of the wise man who, according to the hypothesis of the Stoics, acts becomingly in having 
intercourse with his daughter in the case already supposed, of all men having been destroyed? I am not 
unaware, however, that some have taken offence at the desire of Lot’s daughters, and have regarded their 
conduct as very wicked; and have said that two accursed nations—Moab and Ammon—have sprung from 
that unhallowed intercourse. And yet truly sacred Scripture is nowhere found distinctly approving of their 
conduct as good, nor yet passing sentence upon it as blameworthy. Nevertheless, whatever be the real 
state of the case, it admits not only of a figurative meaning, but also of being defended on its own merits. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


Celsus, moreover, sneers at the “hatred” of Esau (to which, I suppose, he refers) against Jacob, although 
he was a man who, according to the Scriptures, is acknowledged to have been wicked; and not clearly 
stating the story of Simeon and Levi, who sallied out (on the Shechemites) on account of the insult offered 
to their sister, who had been violated by the son of the Shechemite king, he inveighs against their 
conduct. And passing on, he speaks of “brothers selling (one another),” alluding to the sons of Jacob; and 
of “a brother sold,” Joseph to wit; and of “a father deceived,” viz., Jacob, because he entertained no 
suspicion of his sons when they showed him Joseph’s coat of many colours, but believed their statement, 
and mourned for his son, who was a slave in Egypt, as if he were dead. And observe in what a spirit of 
hatred and falsehood Celsus collects together the statements of the sacred history; so that wherever it 
appeared to him to contain a ground of accusation he produces the passage, but wherever there is any 
exhibition of virtue worthy of mention—as when Joseph would not gratify the lust of his mistress, refusing 
alike her allurements and her threats—he does not even mention the circumstance! He should see, 
indeed, that the conduct of Joseph was far superior to what is related of Bellerophon, since the former 
chose rather to be shut up in prison than do violence to his virtue. For although he might have offered a 
just defence against his accuser, he magnanimously remained silent, entrusting his cause to God. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


Celsus next, for form’s sake, and with great want of precision, speaks of “the dreams of the chief butler 
and chief baker, and of Pharaoh, and of the explanation of them, in consequence of which Joseph was 
taken out of prison in order to be entrusted by Pharaoh with the second place in Egypt.” What absurdity, 
then, did the history contain, looked at even in itself, that it should be adduced as matter of accusation by 
this Celsus, who gave the title of True Discourse to a treatise not containing doctrines, but full of charges 
against Jews and Christians? He adds: “He who had been sold behaved kindly to his brethren (who had 
sold him), when they were suffering from hunger, and had been sent with their asses to purchase 
(provisions);” although he has not related these occurrences (in his treatise). But he does mention the 
circumstance of Joseph making himself known to his brethren, although I know not with what view, or 
what absurdity he can point out in such an occurrence; since it is impossible for Momus himself, we might 
say, to find any reasonable fault with events which, apart from their figurative meaning, present so much 
that is attractive. He relates, further, that “Joseph, who had been sold as a slave, was restored to liberty, 
and went up with a solemn procession to his father’s funeral,” and thinks that the narrative furnishes 
matter of accusation against us, as he makes the following remark: “By whom (Joseph, namely) the 
illustrious and divine nation of the Jews, after growing up in Egypt to be a multitude of people, was 
commanded to sojourn somewhere beyond the limits of the kingdom, and to pasture their flocks in 
districts of no repute.” Now the words, “that they were commanded to pasture their flocks in districts of 
no repute,” are an addition, proceeding from his own feelings of hatred; for he has not shown that 
Goshen, the district of Egypt, is a place of no repute. The exodus of the people from Egypt he calls a flight, 
not at all remembering what is written in the book of Exodus regarding the departure of the Hebrews 
from the land of Egypt. We have enumerated these instances to show that what, literally considered, 
might appear to furnish ground of accusation, Celsus has not succeeded in proving to be either 


objectionable or foolish, having utterly failed to establish the evil character, as he regards it, of our 
Scriptures. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


In the next place, as if he had devoted himself solely to the manifestation of his hatred and dislike of the 
Jewish and Christian doctrine, he says: “The more modest of Jewish and Christian writers give all these 
things an allegorical meaning;” and, “Because they are ashamed of these things, they take refuge in 
allegory.” Now one might say to him, that if we must admit fables and fictions, whether written with a 
concealed meaning or with any other object, to be shameful narratives when taken in their literal 
acceptation, of what histories can this be said more truly than of the Grecian? In these histories, gods who 
are sons castrate the gods who are their fathers, and gods who are parents devour their own children, and 
a goddess-mother gives to the “father of gods and men” a stone to swallow instead of his own son, and a 
father has intercourse with his daughter, and a wife binds her own husband, having as her allies in the 
work the brother of the fettered god and his own daughter! But why should I enumerate these absurd 
stories of the Greeks regarding their gods, which are most shameful in themselves, even though invested 
with an allegorical meaning? (Take the instance) where Chrysippus of Soli, who is considered to be an 
ornament of the Stoic sect, on account of his numerous and learned treatises, explains a picture at Samos, 
in which Juno was represented as committing unspeakable abominations with Jupiter. This reverend 
philosopher says in his treatises, that matter receives the spermatic words of the god, and retains them 
within herself, in order to ornament the universe. For in the picture at Samos Juno represents matter, and 
Jupiter god. Now it is on account of these, and of countless other similar fables, that we would not even in 
word call the God of all things Jupiter, or the sun Apollo, or the moon Diana. But we offer to the Creator a 
worship which is pure, and speak with religious respect of His noble works of creation, not contaminating 
even in word the things of God; approving of the language of Plato in the Philebus, who would not admit 
that pleasure was a goddess, “so great is my reverence, Protarchus,” he says, “for the very names of the 
gods.” We verily entertain such reverence for the name of God, and for His noble works of creation, that 
we would not, even under pretext of an allegorical meaning, admit any fable which might do injury to the 
young. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


If Celsus had read the Scriptures in an impartial spirit, he would not have said that “our writings are 
incapable of admitting an allegorical meaning.” For from the prophetic Scriptures, in which historical 
events are recorded (not from the historical), it is possible to be convinced that the historical portions also 
were written with an allegorical purpose, and were most skilfully adapted not only to the multitude of the 
simpler believers, but also to the few who are able or willing to investigate matters in an intelligent spirit. 
If, indeed, those writers at the present day who are deemed by Celsus the “more modest of the Jews and 
Christians” were the (first) allegorical interpreters of our Scriptures, he would have the appearance, 
perhaps, of making a plausible allegation. But since the very fathers and authors of the doctrines 
themselves give them an allegorical signification, what other inference can be drawn than that they were 
composed so as to be allegorically understood in their chief signification? And we shall adduce a few 
instances out of very many to show that Celsus brings an empty charge against the Scriptures, when he 
says “that they are incapable of admitting an allegorical meaning.” Paul, the apostle of Jesus, says: “It is 
written in the law, Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth God take 
care for oxen? or saith He it altogether for our sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, this is written, that he that 
plougheth should plough in hope, and he that thresheth in hope of partaking.” And in another passage the 
same Paul says: “For it is written, For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother and shall be 
joined to his wife, and they two shall be one flesh. This is a great mystery; but I speak concerning Christ 
and the Church.” And again, in another place: “We know that all our fathers were under the cloud, and all 
passed through the sea; and were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud, and in the sea.” Then, explaining 
the history relating to the manna, and that referring to the miraculous issue of the water from the rock, he 
continues as follows: “And they did all eat the same spiritual meat, and did all drink the same spiritual 
drink. For they drank of that spiritual Rock that followed them, and that Rock was Christ.” Asaph, 
moreover, who, in showing the histories in Exodus and Numbers to be full of difficulties and parables, 
begins in the following manner, as recorded in the book of Psalms, where he is about to make mention of 
these things: “Give ear, O my people, to my law: incline your ears to the words of my mouth. I will open 
my mouth in parables; I will utter dark sayings of old, which we have heard and known, and our fathers 
have told us.” 


CHAPTER L 


Moreover, if the law of Moses had contained nothing which was to be understood as having a secret 
meaning, the prophet would not have said in his prayer to God, “Open Thou mine eyes, and I will behold 
wondrous things out of Thy law;” whereas he knew that there was a veil of ignorance lying upon the heart 
of those who read but do not understand the figurative meaning, which veil is taken away by the gift of 
God, when He hears him who has done all that he can, and who by reason of habit has his senses 
exercised to distinguish between good and evil, and who continually utters the prayer, “Open Thou mine 


eyes, and I will behold wondrous things out of Thy law.” And who is there that, on reading of the dragon 
that lives in the Egyptian river, and of the fishes which lurk in his scales, or of the excrement of Pharaoh 
which fills the mountains of Egypt, is not led at once to inquire who he is that fills the Egyptian mountains 
with his stinking excrement, and what the Egyptian mountains are; and what the rivers in Egypt are, of 
which the aforesaid Pharaoh boastfully says, “The rivers are mine, and I have made them;” and who the 
dragon is, and the fishes in its scales,—and this so as to harmonize with the interpretation to be given of 
the rivers? But why establish at greater length what needs no demonstration? For to these things applies 
the saying: “Who is wise, and he shall understand these things? or who is prudent, and he shall know 
them?” Now I have gone at some length into the subject, because I wished to show the unsoundness of the 
assertion of Celsus, that “the more modest among the Jews and Christians endeavour somehow to give 
these stories an allegorical signification, although some of them do not admit of this, but on the contrary 
are exceedingly silly inventions.” Much rather are the stories of the Greeks not only very silly, but very 
impious inventions. For our narratives keep expressly in view the multitude of simpler believers, which 
was not done by those who invented the Grecian fables. And therefore not without propriety does Plato 
expel from his state all fables and poems of such a nature as those of which we have been speaking. 


CHAPTER LI 


Celsus appears to me to have heard that there are treatises in existence which contain allegorical 
explanations of the law of Moses. These however, he could not have read; for if he had he would not have 
said: “The allegorical explanations, however, which have been devised are much more shameful and 
absurd than the fables themselves, inasmuch as they endeavour to unite with marvellous and altogether 
insensate folly things which cannot at all be made to harmonize.” He seems to refer in these words to the 
works of Philo, or to those of still older writers, such as Aristobulus. But I conjecture that Celsus has not 
read their books, since it appears to me that in many passages they have so successfully hit the meaning 
(of the sacred writers), that even Grecian philosophers would have been captivated by their explanations; 
for in their writings we find not only a polished style, but exquisite thoughts and doctrines, and a rational 
use of what Celsus imagines to be fables in the sacred writings. I know, moreover, that Numenius the 
Pythagorean—a surpassingly excellent expounder of Plato, and who held a foremost place as a teacher of 
the doctrines of Pythagoras—in many of his works quotes from the writings of Moses and the prophets, 
and applies to the passages in question a not improbable allegorical meaning, as in his work called Epops, 
and in those which treat of “Numbers” and of “Place.” And in the third book of his dissertation on The 
Good, he quotes also a narrative regarding Jesus—without, however, mentioning His name—and gives it 
an allegorical signification, whether successfully or the reverse I may state on another occasion. He 
relates also the account respecting Moses, and Jannes, and Jambres. But we are not elated on account of 
this instance, though we express our approval of Numenius, rather than of Celsus and other Greeks, 
because he was willing to investigate our histories from a desire to acquire knowledge, and was (duly) 
affected by them as narratives which were to be allegorically understood, and which did not belong to the 
category of foolish compositions. 


CHAPTER LII 


After this, selecting from all the treatises which contain allegorical explanations and interpretations, 
expressed in a language and style not to be despised, the least important, such as might contribute, 
indeed, to strengthen the faith of the multitude of simple believers, but were not adapted to impress those 
of more intelligent mind, he continues: “Of such a nature do I know the work to be, entitled Controversy 
between one Papiscus and Jason, which is fitted to excite pity and hatred instead of laughter. It is not my 
purpose, however, to confute the statements contained in such works; for their fallacy is manifest to all, 
especially if any one will have the patience to read the books themselves. Rather do I wish to show that 
Nature teaches this, that God made nothing that is mortal, but that His works, whatever they are, are 
immortal, and theirs mortal. And the soul is the work of God, while the nature of the body is different. And 
in this respect there is no difference between the body of a bat, or of a worm, or of a frog, and that of a 
man; for the matter is the same, and their corruptible part is alike.” Nevertheless I could wish that every 
one who heard Celsus declaiming and asserting that the treatise entitled Controversy between Jason and 
Papiscus regarding Christ was fitted to excite not laughter, but hatred, could take the work into his hands, 
and patiently listen to its contents; that, finding in it nothing to excite hatred, he might condemn Celsus 
out of the book itself. For if it be impartially perused, it will be found that there is nothing to excite even 
laughter in a work in which a Christian is described as conversing with a Jew on the subject of the Jewish 
Scriptures, and proving that the predictions regarding Christ fitly apply to Jesus; although the other 
disputant maintains the discussion in no ignoble style, and in a manner not unbecoming the character of a 
Jew. 


CHAPTER LIII 


I do not know, indeed, how he could conjoin things that do not admit of union, and which cannot exist 
together at the same time in human nature, in saying, as he did, that “the above treatise deserved to be 
treated both with pity and hatred.” For every one will admit that he who is the object of pity is not at the 
same moment an object of hatred, and that he who is the object of hatred is not at the same time a subject 


of pity. Celsus, moreover, says that it was not his purpose to refute such statements, because he thinks 
that their absurdity is evident to all, and that, even before offering any logical refutation, they will appear 
to be bad, and to merit both pity and hatred. But we invite him who peruses this reply of ours to the 
charges of Celsus to have patience, and to listen to our sacred writings themselves, and, as far as 
possible, to form an opinion from their contents of the purpose of the writers, and of their consciences 
and disposition of mind; for he will discover that they are men who strenuously contend for what they 
uphold, and that some of them show that the history which they narrate is one which they have both seen 
and experienced, which was miraculous, and worthy of being recorded for the advantage of their future 
hearers. Will any one indeed venture to say that it is not the source and fountain of all blessing (to men) to 
believe in the God of all things, and to perform all our actions with the view of pleasing Him in everything 
whatever, and not to entertain even a thought unpleasing to Him, seeing that not only our words and 
deeds, but our very thoughts, will be the subject of future judgment? And what other arguments would 
more effectually lead human nature to adopt a virtuous life, than the belief or opinion that the supreme 
God beholds all things, not only what is said and done, but even what is thought by us? And let any one 
who likes compare any other system which at the same time converts and ameliorates, not merely one or 
two individuals, but, as far as in it lies, countless numbers, that by the comparison of both methods he 
may form a correct idea of the arguments which dispose to a virtuous life. 


CHAPTER LIV 


But as in the words which I quoted from Celsus, which are a paraphrase from the Timaeus, certain 
expressions occur, such as, “God made nothing mortal, but immortal things alone, while mortal things are 
the works of others, and the soul is a work of God, but the nature of the body is different, and there is no 
difference between the body of a man and that of a bat, or of a worm, or of a frog; for the matter is the 
same, and their corruptible part alike,”—let us discuss these points for a little; and let us show that Celsus 
either does not disclose his Epicurean opinions, or, as might be said by one person, has exchanged them 
for better, or, as another might say, has nothing in common save the name, with Celsus, the Epicurean. 
For he ought, in giving expression to such opinions, and in proposing to contradict not only us, but the by 
no means obscure sect of philosophers who are the adherents of Zeno of Citium, to have proved that the 
bodies of animals are not the work of God, and that the great skill displayed in their construction did not 
proceed from the highest intelligence. And he ought also, with regard to the countless diversities of 
plants, which are regulated by an inherent, incomprehensible nature, and which have been created for the 
by no means despicable use of man in general, and of the animals which minister to man, whatever other 
reasons may be adduced for their existence, not only to have stated his opinion, but also to have shown us 
that it was no perfect intelligence which impressed these qualities upon the matter of plants. And when he 
had once represented (various) divinities as the creators of all the bodies, the soul alone being the work of 
God, why did not he, who separated these great acts of creation, and apportioned them among a plurality 
of creators, next demonstrate by some convincing reason the existence of these diversities among 
divinities, some of which construct the bodies of men, and others—those, say, of beasts of burden, and 
others—those of wild animals? And he who saw that some divinities were the creators of dragons, and of 
asps, and of basilisks, and others of each plant and herb according to its species, ought to have explained 
the causes of these diversities. For probably, had he given himself carefully to the investigation of each 
particular point, he would either have observed that it was one God who was the creator of all, and who 
made each thing with a certain object and for a certain reason; or if he had failed to observe this, he 
would have discovered the answer which he ought to return to those who assert that corruptibility is a 
thing indifferent in its nature; and that there was no absurdity in a world which consists of diverse 
materials, being formed by one architect, who constructed the different kinds of things so as to secure the 
good of the whole. Or, finally, he ought to have expressed no opinion at all on so important a doctrine, 
since he did not intend to prove what he professed to demonstrate; unless, indeed, he who censures 
others for professing a simple faith, would have us to believe his mere assertions, although he gave out 
that he would not merely assert, but would prove his assertions. 


CHAPTER LV 


But I maintain that, if he had the patience (to use his own expression) to listen to the writings of Moses 
and the prophets, he would have had his attention arrested by the circumstance that the expression “God 
made” is applied to heaven and earth, and to what is called the firmament, and also to the lights and 
stars; and after these, to the great fishes, and to every living thing among creeping animals which the 
waters brought forth after their kinds, and to every fowl of heaven after its kind; and after these, to the 
wild beasts of the earth after their kind, and the beasts after their kind, and to every creeping thing upon 
the earth after its kind; and last of all to man. The expression “made,” however, is not applied to other 
things; but it is deemed sufficient to say regarding light, “And it was light;” and regarding the one 
gathering together of all the waters that are under the whole heaven, “It was so.” And in like manner also, 
with regard to what grew upon the earth, where it is said, “The earth brought forth grass, and herb 
yielding seed after its kind and after its likeness, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit, whose seed is in itself, 
after its kind, upon the earth.” He would have inquired, moreover, whether the recorded commands of 
God respecting the coming into existence of each part of the world were addressed to one thing or to 
several; and he would not lightly have charged with being unintelligible, and as having no secret meaning, 


the accounts related in these books, either by Moses, or, as we would say, by the Divine Spirit speaking in 
Moses, from whom also he derived the power of prophesying; since he “knew both the present, and the 
future, and the past,” in a higher degree than those priests who are alleged by the poets to have 
possessed a knowledge of these things. 


CHAPTER LVI 


Moreover, since Celsus asserts that “the soul is the work of God, but that the nature of body is different; 
and that in this respect there is no difference between the body of a bat, or of a worm, or of a frog, and 
that of a man, for the matter is the same, and their corruptible part alike,”—-we have to say in answer to 
this argument of his, that if, since the same matter underlies the body of a bat, or of a worm, or of a frog, 
or of a man, these bodies will differ in no respect from one another, it is evident then that these bodies 
also will differ in no respect from the sun, or the moon, or the stars, or the sky, or any other thing which is 
called by the Greeks a god, cognisable by the senses. For the same matter, underlying all bodies, is, 
properly speaking, without qualities and without form, and derives its qualities from some (other) source, 
I know not whence, since Celsus will have it that nothing corruptible can be the work of God. Now the 
corruptible part of everything whatever, being produced from the same underlying matter, must 
necessarily be the same, by Celsus’ own showing; unless, indeed, finding himself here hard pressed, he 
should desert Plato, who makes the soul arise from a certain bowl, and take refuge with Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics, who maintain that the ether is immaterial, and consists of a fifth nature, separate from the 
other four elements, against which view both the Platonists and the Stoics have nobly protested. And we 
too, who are despised by Celsus, will contravene it, seeing we are required to explain and maintain the 
following statement of the prophet: The heavens shall perish, but Thou remainest: and they all shall wax 
old as a garment; and as a vesture shalt Thou fold them up, and they shall be changed: but Thou art the 
same.” These remarks, however, are sufficient in reply to Celsus, when he asserts that “the soul is the 
work of God, but that the nature of body is different;” for from his argument it follows that there is no 
difference between the body of a bat, or of a worm, or of a frog, and that of a heavenly being. 


CHAPTER LVII 


See, then, whether we ought to yield to one who, holding such opinions, calumniates the Christians, and 
thus abandon a doctrine which explains the difference existing among bodies as due to the different 
qualities, internal and external, which are implanted in them. For we, too, know that there are “bodies 
celestial, and bodies terrestrial;” and that “the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial 
another;” and that even the glory of the celestial bodies is not alike: for “one is the glory of the sun, and 
another the glory of the stars;” and among the stars themselves, “one star differeth from another star in 
glory.” And therefore, as those who expect the resurrection of the dead, we assert that the qualities which 
are in bodies undergo change: since some bodies, which are sown in corruption, are raised in 
incorruption; and others, sown in dishonour, are raised in glory; and others, again, sown in weakness, are 
raised in power; and those which are sown natural bodies, are raised as spiritual. That the matter which 
underlies bodies is capable of receiving those qualities which the Creator pleases to bestow, is a point 
which all of us who accept the doctrine of providence firmly hold; so that, if God so willed, one quality is 
at the present time implanted in this portion of matter, and afterwards another of a different and better 
kind. But since there are, from the beginning of the world, laws established for the purpose of regulating 
the changes of bodies, and which will continue while the world lasts, I do not know whether, when a new 
and different order of things has succeeded after the destruction of the world, and what our Scriptures 
call the end (of the ages), it is not wonderful that at the present time a snake should be formed out of a 
dead man, growing, as the multitude affirm, out of the marrow of the back, and that a bee should spring 
from an ox, and a wasp from a horse, and a beetle from an ass, and, generally, worms from the most of 
bodies. Celsus, indeed, thinks that this can be shown to be the consequence of none of these bodies being 
the work of God, and that qualities (I know not whence it was so arranged that one should spring out of 
another) are not the work of a divine intelligence, producing the changes which occur in the qualities of 
matter. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


But we have something more to say to Celsus, when he declares that “the soul is the work of God, and 
that the nature of body is different,” and puts forward such an opinion not only without proof, but even 
without clearly defining his meaning; for he did not make it evident whether he meant that every soul is 
the work of God, or only the rational soul. This, then, is what we have to say: If every soul is the work of 
God, it is manifest that those of the meanest irrational animals are God’s work, so that the nature of all 
bodies is different from that of the soul. He appears, however, in what follows, where he says that 
“irrational animals are more beloved by God than we, and have a purer knowledge of divinity,” to maintain 
that not only is the soul of man, but in a much greater degree that of irrational animals, the work of God; 
for this follows from their being said to be more beloved by God than we. Now if the rational soul alone be 
the work of God, then, in the first place, he did not clearly indicate that such was his opinion; and in the 
second place, this deduction follows from his indefinite language regarding the soul—viz., whether not 
every one, but only the rational, is the work of God—that neither is the nature of all bodies different (from 


the soul). But if the nature of all bodies be not different, although the body of each animal correspond to 
its soul, it is evident that the body of that animal whose soul was the work of God, would differ from the 
body of that animal in which dwells a soul which was not the work of God. And so the assertion will be 
false, that there is no difference between the body of a bat, or of a worm, or of a frog, and that of a man. 


CHAPTER LIX 


For it would, indeed, be absurd that certain stones and buildings should be regarded as more sacred or 
more profane than others, according as they were constructed for the honour of God, or for the reception 
of dishonourable and accursed persons; while bodies should not differ from bodies, according as they are 
inhabited by rational or irrational beings, and according as these rational beings are the most virtuous or 
most worthless of mankind. Such a principle of distinction, indeed, has led some to deify the bodies of 
distinguished men, as having received a virtuous soul, and to reject and treat with dishonour those of very 
wicked individuals. I do not maintain that such a principle has been always soundly exercised, but that it 
had its origin in a correct idea. Would a wise man, indeed, after the death of Anytus and Socrates, think of 
burying the bodies of both with like honours? And would he raise the same mound or tomb to the memory 
of both? These instances we have adduced because of the language of Celsus, that “none of these is the 
work of God” (where the words “of these” refer to the body of a man or to the snakes which come out of 
the body and to that of an ox, or of the bees which come from the body of an ox; and to that of a horse or 
of an ass, and to the wasps which come from a horse, and the beetles which proceed from an ass); for 
which reason we have been obliged to return to the consideration of his statement, that “the soul is the 
work of God, but that the nature of body is different.” 


CHAPTER LX 


He next proceeds to say, that “a common nature pervades all the previously mentioned bodies, and one 
which goes and returns the same amid recurring changes.” In answer to this it is evident from what has 
been already said that not only does a common nature pervade those bodies which have been previously 
enumerated, but the heavenly bodies as well. And if this is the case, it is clear also that, according to 
Celsus (although I do not know whether it is according to truth), it is one nature which goes and returns 
the same through all bodies amid recurring changes. It is evident also that this is the case in the opinion 
of those who hold that the world is to perish; while those also who hold the opposite view will endeavour 
to show, with out the assumption of a fifth substance, that in their judgment too it is one nature “which 
goes and returns the same through all bodies amid recurring changes.” And thus, even that which is 
perishable remains in order to undergo a change; for the matter which underlies (all things), while its 
properties perish, still abides, according to the opinion of those who hold it to be uncreated. If, however, it 
can be shown by any arguments not to be uncreated, but to have been created for certain purposes, it is 
clear that it will not have the same nature of permanency which it would possess on the hypothesis of 
being uncreated. But it is not our object at present, in answering the charges of Celsus, to discuss these 
questions of natural philosophy. 


CHAPTER LXI 


He maintains, moreover, that “no product of matter is immortal.” Now, in answer to this it may be said, 
that if no product of matter is immortal, then either the whole world is immortal, and thus not a product 
of matter, or it is not immortal. If, accordingly, the world is immortal (which is agreeable to the view of 
those who say that the soul alone is the work of God, and was produced from a certain bowl), let Celsus 
show that the world was not produced from a matter devoid of qualities, remembering his own assertion 
that “no product of matter is immortal.” If, however, the world is not immortal (seeing it is a product of 
matter), but mortal, does it also perish, or does it not? For if it perish, it will perish as being a work of 
God; and then, in the event of the world perishing, what will become of the soul, which is also a work of 
God? Let Celsus answer this! But if, perverting the notion of immortality, he will assert that, although 
perishable, it is immortal, because it does not really perish; that it is capable of dying, but does not 
actually die,—it is evident that, according to him, there will exist something which is at the same time 
mortal and immortal, by being capable of both conditions; and that which does not die will be mortal, and 
that which is not immortal by nature will be termed in a peculiar sense immortal, because it does not die! 
According to what distinction, then, in the meaning of words, will he maintain that no product of matter is 
immortal? And thus you see that the ideas contained in his writings, when closely examined and tested, 
are proved not to be sound and incontrovertible. And after making these assertions he adds: “On this 
point these remarks are sufficient; and if any one is capable of hearing and examining further, he will 
come to know (the truth).” Let us, then, who in his opinion are unintelligent individuals, see what will 
result from our being able to listen to him for a little, and so continue our investigation. 


CHAPTER LXII 


After these matters, then, he thinks that he can make us acquainted in a few words with the questions 
regarding the nature of evil, which have been variously discussed in many important treatises, and which 


have received very opposite explanations. His words are: “There neither were formerly, nor are there now, 
nor will there be again, more or fewer evils in the world (than have always been). For the nature of all 
things is one and the same, and the generation of evils is always the same.” He seems to have 
paraphrased these words from the discussions in the Theaetetus, where Plato makes Socrates say: “It is 
neither possible for evils to disappear from among men, nor for them to become established among the 
gods,” and so on. But he appears to me not to have understood Plato correctly, although professing to 
include all truth in this one treatise, and giving to his own book against us the title of A True Discourse. 
For the language in the Timaeus, where it is said, “When the gods purify the earth with water,” shows that 
the earth, when purified with water, contains less evil than it did before its purification. And this 
assertion, that there at one time were fewer evils in the world, is one which we make, in harmony with the 
opinion of Plato, because of the language in the Theaetetus, where he says that “evils cannot disappear 
from among men.” 


CHAPTER LXIII 


I do not understand how Celsus, while admitting the existence of Providence, at least so far as appears 
from the language of this book, can say that there never existed (at any time) either more or fewer evils, 
but, as it were, a fixed number; thus annihilating the beautiful doctrine regarding the indefinite nature of 
evil, and asserting that evil, even in its own nature, is infinite. Now it appears to follow from the position, 
that there never have been, nor are now, nor ever will be, more or fewer evils in the world; that as, 
according to the view of those who hold the indestructibility of the world, the equipoise of the elements is 
maintained by a Providence (which does not permit one to gain the preponderance over the others, in 
order to prevent the destruction of the world), so a kind of Providence presides, as it were, over evils (the 
number of which is fixed), to prevent their being either increased or diminished! In other ways, too, are 
the arguments of Celsus concerning evil confuted, by those philosophers who have investigated the 
subjects of good and evil, and who have proved also from history that in former times it was without the 
city, and with their faces concealed by masks, that loose women hired themselves to those who wanted 
them; that subsequently, becoming more impudent, they laid aside their masks, though not being 
permitted by the laws to enter the cities, they (still) remained without them, until, as the dissoluteness of 
manners daily increased, they dared even to enter the cities. Such accounts are given by Chrysippus in 
the introduction to his work on Good and Evil. From this also it may be seen that evils both increase and 
decrease, viz., that those individuals who were called “Ambiguous” used formerly to present themselves 
openly to view, suffering and committing all shameful things, while subserving the passions of those who 
frequented their society; but recently they have been expelled by the authorities. And of countless evils 
which, owing to the spread of wickedness, have made their appearance in human life, we may say that 
formerly they did not exist. For the most ancient histories, which bring innumerable other accusations 
against sinful men, know nothing of the perpetrators of abominable crimes. 


CHAPTER LXIV 


And now, after these arguments, and others of a similar kind, how can Celsus escape appearing in a 
ridiculous light, when he imagines that there never has been in the past, nor will be in the future, a 
greater or less number of evils? For although the nature of all things is one and the same, it does not at all 
follow that the production of evils is a constant quantity. For although the nature of a certain individual is 
one and the same, yet his mind, and his reason, and his actions, are not always alike: there being a time 
when he had not yet attained to reason; and another, when, with the possession of reason, he had become 
stained with wickedness, and when this increased to a greater or less degree; and again, a time when he 
devoted himself to virtue, and made greater or less progress therein, attaining sometimes the very 
summit of perfection, through longer or shorter periods of contemplation. In like manner, we may make 
the same assertion in a higher degree of the nature of the universe, that although it is one and the same in 
kind, yet neither do exactly the same things, nor yet things that are similar, occur in it; for we neither 
have invariably productive nor unproductive seasons, nor yet periods of continuous rain or of drought. 
And so in the same way, with regard to virtuous souls, there are neither appointed periods of fertility nor 
of barrenness; and the same is the case with the greater or less spread of evil. And those who desire to 
investigate all things to the best of their ability, must keep in view this estimate of evils, that their amount 
is not always the same, owing to the working of a Providence which either preserves earthly things, or 
purges them by means of floods and conflagrations; and effects this, perhaps, not merely with reference 
to things on earth, but also to the whole universe of things which stands in need of purification, when the 
wickedness that is in it has become great. 


CHAPTER LXV 


After this Celsus continues: “It is not easy, indeed, for one who is not a philosopher to ascertain the origin 
of evils, though it is sufficient for the multitude to say that they do not proceed from God, but cleave to 
matter, and have their abode among mortal things; while the course of mortal things being the same from 
beginning to end, the same things must always, agreeably to the appointed cycles, recur in the past, 
present, and future.” Celsus here observes that it is not easy for one who is not a philosopher to ascertain 
the origin of evils, as if it were an easy matter for a philosopher to gain this knowledge, while for one who 


is not a philosopher it was difficult, though still possible, for such an one, although with great labour, to 
attain it. Now, to this we say, that the origin of evils is a subject which is not easy even for a philosopher to 
master, and that perhaps it is impossible even for such to attain a clear understanding of it, unless it be 
revealed to them by divine inspiration, both what evils are, and how they originated, and how they shall 
be made to disappear. But although ignorance of God is an evil, and one of the greatest of these is not to 
know how God is to be served and worshipped, yet, as even Celsus would admit, there are undoubtedly 
some philosophers who have been ignorant of this, as is evident from the views of the different 
philosophical sects; whereas, according to our judgment, no one is capable of ascertaining the origin of 
evils who does not know that it is wicked to suppose that piety is preserved uninjured amid the laws that 
are established in different states, in conformity with the generally prevailing ideas of government. No 
one, moreover, who has not heard what is related of him who is called “devil,” and of his “angels,” and 
what he was before he became a devil, and how he became such, and what was the cause of the 
simultaneous apostasy of those who are termed his angels, will be able to ascertain the origin of evils. But 
he who would attain to this knowledge must learn more accurately the nature of demons, and know that 
they are not the work of God so far as respects their demoniacal nature, but only in so far as they are 
possessed of reason; and also what their origin was, so that they became beings of such a nature, that 
while converted into demons, the powers of their mind remain. And if there be any topic of human 
investigation which is difficult for our nature to grasp, certainly the origin of evils may be considered to 
be such. 


CHAPTER LXVI 


Celsus in the next place, as if he were able to tell certain secrets regarding the origin of evils, but chose 
rather to keep silence, and say only what was suitable to the multitude, continues as follows: “It is 
sufficient to say to the multitude regarding the origin of evils, that they do not proceed from God, but 
cleave to matter, and dwell among mortal things.” It is true, certainly, that evils do not proceed from God; 
for according to Jeremiah, one of our prophets, it is certain that “out of the mouth of the Most High 
proceedeth not evil and good.” But to maintain that matter, dwelling among mortal things, is the cause of 
evils, is in our opinion not true. For it is the mind of each individual which is the cause of the evil which 
arises in him, and this is evil (in the abstract); while the actions which proceed from it are wicked, and 
there is, to speak with accuracy, nothing else in our view that is evil. I am aware, however, that this topic 
requires very elaborate treatment, which (by the grace of God enlightening the mind) may be successfully 
attempted by him who is deemed by God worthy to attain the necessary knowledge on this subject. 


CHAPTER LXVII 


I do not understand how Celsus should deem it of advantage, in writing a treatise against us, to adopt an 
opinion which requires at least much plausible reasoning to make it appear, as far as he can do so, that 
“the course of mortal things is the same from beginning to end, and that the same things must always, 
according to the appointed cycles, recur in the past, present, and future.” Now, if this be true, our free- 
will is annihilated. For if, in the revolution of mortal things, the same events must perpetually occur in the 
past, present, and future, according to the appointed cycles, it is clear that, of necessity, Socrates will 
always be a philosopher, and be condemned for introducing strange gods and for corrupting the youth. 
And Anytus and Melitus must always be his accusers, and the council of the Areopagus must ever 
condemn him to death by hemlock. And in the same way, according to the appointed cycles, Phalaris must 
always play the tyrant, and Alexander of Pherae commit the same acts of cruelty, and those condemned to 
the bull of Phalaris continually pour forth their wailings from it. But if these things be granted, I do not 
see how our free-will can be preserved, or how praise or blame can be administered with propriety. We 
may say further to Celsus, in answer to such a view, that “if the course of moral things be always the same 
from beginning to end, and if, according to the appointed cycles, the same events must always occur in 
the past, present, and future,” then, according to the appointed cycles, Moses must again come forth from 
Egypt with the Jewish people, and Jesus again come to dwell in human life, and perform the same actions 
which (according to this view) he has done not once, but countless times, as the periods have revolved. 
Nay, Christians too will be the same in the appointed cycles; and Celsus will again write this treatise of 
his, which he has done innumerable times before. 


CHAPTER LXVIIT 


Celsus, however, says that it is only “the course of mortal things which, according to the appointed cycles, 
must always be the same in the past, present, and future;” whereas the majority of the Stoics maintain 
that this is the case not only with the course of mortal, but also with that of immortal things, and of those 
whom they regard as gods. For after the conflagration of the world, which has taken place countless times 
in the past, and will happen countless times in the future, there has been, and will be, the same 
arrangement of all things from the beginning to the end. The Stoics, indeed, in endeavouring to parry, I 
don’t know how, the objections raised to their views, allege that as cycle after cycle returns, all men will 
be altogether unchanged from those who lived in former cycles; so that Socrates will not live again, but 
one altogether like to Socrates, who will marry a wife exactly like Xanthippe, and will be accused by men 
exactly like Anytus and Melitus. I do not understand, however, how the world is to be always the same, 


and one individual not different from another, and yet the things in it not the same, though exactly alike. 
But the main argument in answer to the statements of Celsus and of the Stoics will be more appropriately 
investigated elsewhere, since on the present occasion it is not consistent with the purpose we have in 
view to expatiate on these points. 


CHAPTER LXIX 


He continues to say that “neither have visible things been given to man (by God), but each individual 
thing comes into existence and perishes for the sake of the safety of the whole passing agreeably to the 
change, which I have already mentioned, from one thing to another.” It is unnecessary, however, to linger 
over the refutation of these statements, which have been already refuted to the best of my ability. And the 
following, too, has been answered, viz., that “there will neither be more nor less good and evil among 
mortals.” This point also has been referred to, viz., that “God does not need to amend His work afresh.” 
But it is not as a man who has imperfectly designed some piece of workmanship, and executed it 
unskilfully, that God administers correction to the world, in purifying it by a flood or by a conflagration, 
but in order to prevent the tide of evil from rising to a greater height; and, moreover, I am of opinion that 
it is at periods which are precisely determined beforehand that He sweeps wickedness away, so as to 
contribute to the good of the whole world. If, however, he should assert that, after the disappearance of 
evil, it again comes into existence, such questions will have to be examined in a special treatise. It is, 
then, always in order to repair what has become faulty that God desires to amend His work afresh. For 
although, in the creation of the world, all things had been arranged by Him in the most beautiful and 
stable manner, He nevertheless needed to exercise some healing power upon those who were labouring 
under the disease of wickedness, and upon a whole world, which was polluted as it were thereby. But 
nothing has been neglected by God, or will be neglected by Him; for He does at each particular juncture 
what it becomes Him to do in a perverted and changed world. And as a husbandman performs different 
acts of husbandry upon the soil and its productions, according to the varying seasons of the year, so God 
administers entire ages of time, as if they were, so to speak, so many individual years, performing during 
each one of them what is requisite with a reasonable regard to the care of the world; and this, as it is truly 
understood by God alone, so also is it accomplished by Him. 


CHAPTER LXx 


Celsus has made a statement regarding evils of the following nature, viz., that “although a thing may 
seem to you to be evil, it is by no means certain that it is so; for you do not know what is of advantage to 
yourself, or to another, or to the whole world.” Now this assertion is made with a certain degree of 
caution; and it hints that the nature of evil is not wholly wicked, because that which may be considered so 
in individual cases, may contain something which is of advantage to the whole community. However, lest 
any one should mistake my words, and find a pretence of wrongdoing, as if his wickedness were profitable 
to the world, or at least might be so, we have to say, that although God, who preserves the free-will of 
each individual, may make use of the evil of the wicked for the administration of the world, so disposing 
them as to conduce to the benefit of the whole; yet, notwithstanding, such an individual is deserving of 
censure, and as such has been appointed for a use, which is a subject of loathing to each separate 
individual, although of advantage to the whole community. It is as if one were to say that in the case ofa 
city, a man who had committed certain crimes, and on account of these had been condemned to serve in 
public works that were useful to the community, did something that was of advantage to the entire city, 
while he himself was engaged in an abominable task, in which no one possessed of moderate 
understanding would wish to be engaged. Paul also, the apostle of Jesus, teaches us that even the very 
wicked will contribute to the good of the whole, while in themselves they will be amongst the vile, but that 
the most virtuous men, too, will be of the greatest advantage to the world, and will therefore on that 
account occupy the noblest position. His words are: “But in a great house there are not only vessels of 
gold and silver, but also of wood and of earth; and some to honour, and some to dishonour. If a man 
therefore purge himself, he shall be a vessel unto honour, sanctified and meet for the Master’s use, 
prepared unto every good work.” These remarks I have thought it necessary to make in reply to the 
assertion, that “although a thing may seem to you to be evil, it is by no means certain that it is so, for you 
do not know what is of advantage either to yourself or to another,” in order that no one may take occasion 
from what has been said on the subject to commit sin, on the pretext that he will thus be useful to the 
world. 


CHAPTER LXXxI 


But as, in what follows, Celsus, not understanding that the language of Scripture regarding God is 
adapted to an anthropopathic point of view, ridicules those passages which speak of words of anger 
addressed to the ungodly, and of threatenings directed against sinners, we have to say that, as we 
ourselves, when talking with very young children, do not aim at exerting our own power of eloquence, but, 
adapting ourselves to the weakness of our charge, both say and do those things which may appear to us 
useful for the correction and improvement of the children as children, so the word of God appears to have 
dealt with the history, making the capacity of the hearers, and the benefit which they were to receive, the 
standard of the appropriateness of its announcements (regarding Him). And, generally, with regard to 


such a style of speaking about God, we find in the book of Deuteronomy the following: “The Lord thy God 
bare with your manners, as a man would bear with the manners of his son.” It is, as it were, assuming the 
manners of a man in order to secure the advantage of men that the Scripture makes use of such 
expressions; for it would not have been suitable to the condition of the multitude, that what God had to 
say to them should be spoken by Him in a manner more befitting the majesty of His own person. And yet 
he who is anxious to attain a true understanding of holy Scripture, will discover the spiritual truths which 
are spoken by it to those who are called “spiritual,” by comparing the meaning of what is addressed to 
those of weaker mind with what is announced to such as are of acuter understanding, both meanings 
being frequently found in the same passage by him who is capable of comprehending it. 


CHAPTER LXXxII 


We speak, indeed, of the “wrath” of God. We do not, however, assert that it indicates any “passion” on His 
part, but that it is something which is assumed in order to discipline by stern means those sinners who 
have committed many and grievous sins. For that which is called God’s “wrath,” and “anger,” is a means 
of discipline; and that such a view is agreeable to Scripture, is evident from what is said in the sixth 
Psalm, “O Lord, rebuke me not in Thine anger, neither chasten me in Thy hot displeasure;” and also in 
Jeremiah. “O Lord, correct me, but with judgment: not in Thine anger, lest Thou bring me to nothing.” Any 
one, moreover, who reads in the second book of Kings of the “wrath” of God, inducing David to number 
the people, and finds from the first book of Chronicles that it was the devil who suggested this measure, 
will, on comparing together the two statements, easily see for what purpose the “wrath” is mentioned, of 
which “wrath,” as the Apostle Paul declares, all men are children: “We were by nature children of wrath, 
even as others.” Moreover, that “wrath” is no passion on the part of God, but that each one brings it upon 
himself by his sins, will be clear from the further statement of Paul: “Or despisest thou the riches of His 
goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering, not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to 
repentance? But after thy hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest up unto thyself wrath against the day 
of wrath, and revelation of the righteous judgment of God.” How, then, can any one treasure up for 
himself “wrath” against a “day of wrath,” if “wrath” be understood in the sense of “passion?” or how can 
the “passion of wrath” be a help to discipline? Besides, the Scripture, which tells us not to be angry at all, 
and which says in the thirty-seventh Psalm, “Cease from anger, and forsake wrath,” and which commands 
us by the mouth of Paul to “put off all these, anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy, filthy communication,” 
would not involve God in the same passion from which it would have us to be altogether free. It is 
manifest, further, that the language used regarding the wrath of God is to be understood figuratively from 
what is related of His “sleep,” from which, as if awaking Him, the prophet says: “Awake, why sleepest 
Thou, Lord?” and again: “Then the Lord awaked as one out of sleep, and like a mighty man that shouteth 
by reason of wine.” If, then, “sleep” must mean something else, and not what the first acceptation of the 
word conveys, why should not “wrath” also be understood in a similar way? The “threatenings,” again, are 
intimations of the (punishments) which are to befall the wicked: for it is as if one were to call the words of 
a physician “threats,” when he tells his patients, “I will have to use the knife, and apply cauteries, if you 
do not obey my prescriptions, and regulate your diet and mode of life in such a way as I direct you.” It is 
no human passions, then, which we ascribe to God, nor impious opinions which we entertain of Him; nor 
do we err when we present the various narratives concerning Him, drawn from the Scriptures themselves, 
after careful comparison one with another. For those who are wise ambassadors of the “word” have no 
other object in view than to free as far as they can their hearers from weak opinions, and to endue them 
with intelligence. 


CHAPTER LXXxIII 


And as a sequel to his non-understanding of the statements regarding the “wrath” of God, he continues: 
“Ts it not ridiculous to suppose that, whereas a man, who became angry with the Jews, slew them all from 
the youth upwards, and burned their city (so powerless were they to resist him), the mighty God, as they 
say, being angry, and indignant, and uttering threats, should, (instead of punishing them) send His own 
Son, who endured the sufferings which He did?” If the Jews, then, after the treatment which they dared to 
inflict upon Jesus, perished with all their youth, and had their city consumed by fire, they suffered this 
punishment in consequence of no other wrath than that which they treasured up for themselves; for the 
judgment of God against them, which was determined by the divine appointment, is termed “wrath” 
agreeably to a traditional usage of the Hebrews. And what the Son of the mighty God suffered, He 
suffered voluntarily for the salvation of men, as has been stated to the best of my ability in the preceding 
pages. He then continues: “But that I may speak not of the Jews alone (for that is not my object), but of 
the whole of nature, as I promised, I will bring out more clearly what has been already stated.” Now what 
modest man, on reading these words, and knowing the weakness of humanity, would not be indignant at 
the offensive nature of the promise to give an account of the “whole of nature,” and at an arrogance like 
that which prompted him to inscribe upon his book the title which he ventured to give it (of a True 
Discourse)? But let us see what he has to say regarding the “whole of nature,” and what he is to place “in 
a Clearer light.” 


CHAPTER LXXIV 


He next, in many words, blames us for asserting that God made all things for the sake of man. Because 
from the history of animals, and from the sagacity manifested by them, he would show that all things 
came into existence not more for the sake of man than of the irrational animals. And here he seems to me 
to speak in a similar manner to those who, through dislike of their enemies, accuse them of the same 
things for which their own friends are commended. For as, in the instance referred to, hatred blinds these 
persons from seeing that they are accusing their very dearest friends by the means through which they 
think they are slandering their enemies; so in the same way, Celsus also, becoming confused in his 
argument, does not see that he is bringing a charge against the philosophers of the Porch, who, not amiss, 
place man in the foremost rank, and rational nature in general before irrational animals, and who 
maintain that Providence created all things mainly on account of rational nature. Rational beings, then, as 
being the principal ones, occupy the place, as it were, of children in the womb, while irrational and 
soulless beings hold that of the envelope which is created along with the child. I think, too, that as in 
cities the superintendents of the goods and market discharge their duties for the sake of no other than 
human beings, while dogs and other irrational animals have the benefit of the superabundance; so 
Providence provides in a special manner for rational creatures; while this also follows, that irrational 
creatures likewise enjoy the benefit of what is done for the sake of man. And as he is in error who alleges 
that the superintendents of the markets make provision in no greater degree for men than for dogs, 
because dogs also get their share of the goods; so in a far greater degree are Celsus and they who think 
with him guilty of impiety towards the God who makes provision for rational beings, in asserting that His 
arrangements are made in no greater degree for the sustenance of human beings than for that of plants, 
and trees, and herbs, and thorns. 


CHAPTER LXXV 


For, in the first place, he is of opinion that “thunders, and lightnings, and rains are not the works of 
God,”—thus showing more clearly at last his Epicurean leanings; and in the second place, that “even if 
one were to grant that these were the works of God, they are brought into existence not more for the 
support of us who are human beings, than for that of plants, and trees, and herbs, and thorns,”— 
maintaining, like a true Epicurean, that these things are the product of chance, and not the work of 
Providence. For if these things are of no more use to us than to plants, and trees, and herbs, and thorns, it 
is evident either that they do not proceed from Providence at all, or from a providence which does not 
provide for us in a greater degree than for trees, and herbs, and thorns. Now, either of these suppositions 
is impious in itself, and it would be foolish to refute such statements by answering any one who brought 
against us the charge of impiety; for it is manifest to every one, from what has been said, who is the 
person guilty of impiety. In the next place, he adds: “Although you may say that these things, viz., plants, 
and trees, and herbs, and thorns, grow for the use of men, why will you maintain that they grow for the 
use of men rather than for that of the most savage of irrational animals?” Let Celsus then say distinctly 
that the great diversity among the products of the earth is not the work of Providence, but that a certain 
fortuitous concurrence of atoms gave birth to qualities so diverse, and that it was owing to chance that so 
many kinds of plants, and trees, and herbs resemble one another, and that no disposing reason gave 
existence to them, and that they do not derive their origin from an understanding that is beyond all 
admiration. We Christians, however, who are devoted to the worship of the only God, who created these 
things, feel grateful for them to Him who made them, because not only for us, but also (on our account) 
for the animals which are subject to us, He has prepared such a home, seeing “He causeth the grass to 
grow for the cattle, and herb for the service of man, that He may bring forth food out of the earth, and 
wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to make his face to shine, and bread which strengtheneth 
man’s heart.” But that He should have provided food even for the most savage animals is not matter of 
surprise, for these very animals are said by some who have philosophized (upon the subject) to have been 
created for the purpose of affording exercise to the rational creature. And one of our own wise men says 
somewhere: “Do not say, What is this? or Wherefore is that? for all things have been made for their uses. 
And do not say, What is this? or Wherefore is that? for everything shall be sought out in its season.” 


CHAPTER LXXVI 


After this, Celsus, desirous of maintaining that Providence created the products of the earth, not more on 
our account than on that of the most savage animals, thus proceeds: “We indeed by labour and suffering 
earn a scanty and toilsome subsistence, while all things are produced for them without their sowing and 
ploughing.” He does not observe that God, wishing to exercise the human understanding in all countries 
(that it might not remain idle and unacquainted with the arts), created man a being full of wants, in order 
that by virtue of his very needy condition he might be compelled to be the inventor of arts, some of which 
minister to his subsistence, and others to his protection. For it was better that those who would not have 
sought out divine things, nor engaged in the study of philosophy, should be placed in a condition of want, 
in order that they might employ their understanding in the invention of the arts, than that they should 
altogether neglect the cultivation of their minds, because their condition was one of abundance. The want 
of the necessaries of human life led to the invention on the one hand of the art of husbandry, on the other 
to that of the cultivation of the vine; again, to the art of gardening, and the arts of carpentry and 
smithwork, by means of which were formed the tools required for the arts which minister to the support 
of life. The want of covering, again, introduced the art of weaving, which followed that of wool-carding 


and spinning; and again, that of house-building: and thus the intelligence of men ascended even to the art 
of architecture. The want of necessaries caused the products also of other places to be conveyed, by 
means of the arts of sailing and pilotage, to those who were without them; so that even on that account 
one might admire the Providence which made the rational being subject to want in a far higher degree 
than the irrational animals, and yet all with a view to his advantage. For the irrational animals have their 
food provided for them, because there is not in them even an impulse towards the invention of the arts. 
They have, besides, a natural covering; for they are provided either with hair, or wings, or scales, or 
shells. Let the above, then, be our answer to the assertions of Celsus, when he says that “we indeed by 
labour and suffering earn a scanty and toilsome subsistence, while all things are produced for them 
without their sowing and ploughing.” 


CHAPTER LXXVII 


In the next place, forgetting that his object is to accuse both Jews and Christians, he quotes against 
himself an iambic verse of Euripides, which is opposed to his view, and, joining issue with the words, 
charges them with being an erroneous statement. His words are as follow: “But if you will quote the 
saying of Euripides, that 


The Sun and Night are to mortals slaves,’ 


why should they be so in a greater degree to us than to ants and flies? For the night is created for them in 
order that they may rest, and the day that they may see and resume their work.” Now it is undoubted, that 
not only have certain of the Jews and Christians declared that the sun and the heavenly bodies are our 
servants; but he also has said this, who, according to some, is the philosopher of the stage, and who was a 
hearer of the lectures on the philosophy of nature delivered by Anaxagoras. But this man asserts that all 
things in the world are subject to all rational beings,—one rational nature being taken to represent all, on 
the principle of a part standing for the whole; which, again, clearly appears from the verse:— 


“The Sun and Night are to mortals slaves.” 


Perhaps the tragic poet meant the day when he said the sun, inasmuch as it is the cause of the day,— 
teaching that those things which most need the day and night are the things which are under the moon, 
and other things in a less degree than those which are upon the earth. Day and night, then, are subject to 
mortals, being created for the sake of rational beings. And if ants and flies, which labour by day and rest 
by night, have, besides, the benefit of those things which were created for the sake of men, we must not 
say that day and night were brought into being for the sake of ants and flies, nor must we suppose that 
they were created for the sake of nothing, but, agreeably to the design of Providence, were formed for the 
sake of man. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 


He next proceeds further to object against himself what is said on behalf of man, viz., that the irrational 
animals were created on his account, saying: “If one were to call us the lords of the animal creation 
because we hunt the other animals and live upon their flesh, we would say, Why were not we rather 
created on their account, since they hunt and devour us? Nay, we require nets and weapons, and the 
assistance of many persons, along with dogs, when engaged in the chase; while they are immediately and 
spontaneously provided by nature with weapons which easily bring us under their power.” And here we 
may observe, that the gift of understanding has been bestowed upon us as a mighty aid, far superior to 
any weapon which wild beasts may seem to possess. We, indeed, who are far weaker in bodily strength 
than the beasts, and shorter in stature than some of them, yet by means of our understanding obtain the 
mastery, and capture the huge elephants. We subdue by our gentle treatment those animals whose nature 
it is to be tamed, while with those whose nature is different, or which do not appear likely to be of use to 
us when tamed, we take such precautionary measures, that when we desire it, we keep such wild beasts 
shut up; and when we need the flesh of their bodies for food, we slaughter them, as we do those beasts 
which are not of a savage nature. The Creator, then, has constituted all things the servants of the rational 
being and of his natural understanding. For some purposes we require dogs, say as guardians of our 
sheep-folds, or of our cattle-yards, or goat-pastures, or of our dwellings; and for other purposes we need 
oxen, as for agriculture; and for others, again, we make use of those which bear the yoke, or beasts of 
burden. And so it may be said that the race of lions, and bears, and leopards, and wild boars, and such 
like, has been given to us in order to call into exercise the elements of the manly character that exists 
within us. 


CHAPTER LXXIX 


In the next place, in answer to the human race, who perceive their own superiority, which far exceeds that 
of the irrational animals, he says: “With respect to your assertion, that God gave you the power to capture 
wild beasts, and to make your own use of them, we would say that, in all probability, before cities were 
built, and arts invented, and societies such as now exist were formed, and weapons and nets employed, 


men were generally caught and devoured by wild beasts, while wild beasts were very seldom captured by 
men.” Now, in reference to this, observe that although men catch wild beasts, and wild beasts make prey 
of men, there is a great difference between the case of such as by means of their understanding obtain the 
mastery over those whose superiority consists in their savage and cruel nature, and that of those who do 
not make use of their understanding to secure their safety from injury by wild beasts. But when Celsus 
says, “before cities were built, and arts invented, and societies such as now exist were formed,” he 
appears to have forgotten what he had before said, that “the world was uncreated and incorruptible, and 
that it was only the things on earth which underwent deluges and conflagrations, and that all these things 
did not happen at the same time.” Now let it be granted that these admissions on his part are entirely in 
harmony with our views, though not at all with him and his statements made above; yet what does it all 
avail to prove that in the beginning men were mostly captured and devoured by wild beasts, while wild 
beasts were never caught by men? For, since the world was created in conformity with the will of 
Providence, and God presided over the universe of things, it was necessary that the elements of the 
human race should at the commencement of its existence be placed under some protection of the higher 
powers, so that there might be formed from the beginning a union of the divine nature with that of men. 
And the poet of Ascra, perceiving this, sings:— 


“For common then were banquets, and common were seats, 


Alike to immortal gods and mortal men.” 


CHAPTER LXxXX 


Those holy Scriptures, moreover, which bear the name of Moses, introduce the first men as hearing divine 
voices and oracles, and beholding sometimes the angels of God coming to visit them. For it was probable 
that in the beginning of the world’s existence human nature would be assisted to a greater degree (than 
afterwards), until progress had been made towards the attainment of understanding and the other virtues, 
and the invention of the arts, and they should thus be able to maintain life of themselves, and no longer 
stand in need of superintendents, and of those to guide them who do so with a miraculous manifestation 
of the means which subserve the will of God. Now it follows from this, that it is false that “in the 
beginning men were captured and devoured by wild beasts, while wild beasts were very seldom caught by 
men.” And from this, too, it is evident that the following statement of Celsus is untrue, that “in this way 
God rather subjected men to wild beasts.” For God did not subject men to wild beasts, but gave wild 
beasts to be a prey to the understanding of man, and to the arts, which are directed against them, and 
which are the product of the understanding. For it was not without the help of God that men desired for 
themselves the means of protection against wild beasts, and of securing the mastery over them. 


CHAPTER LXxxI 


Our noble opponent, however, not observing how many philosophers there are who admit the existence of 
Providence, and who hold that Providence created all things for the sake of rational beings, overturns as 
far as he can those doctrines which are of use in showing the harmony that prevails in these matters 
between Christianity and philosophy; nor does he see how great is the injury done to religion from 
accepting the statement that before God there is no difference between a man and an ant or a bee, but 
proceeds to add, that “if men appear to be superior to irrational animals on this account, that they have 
built cities, and make use of a political constitution, and forms of government, and sovereignties, this is to 
say nothing to the purpose, for ants and bees do the same. Bees, indeed, have a sovereign, who has 
followers and attendants; and there occur among them wars and victories, and slaughterings of the 
vanquished, and cities and suburbs, and a succession of labours, and judgments passed upon the idle and 
the wicked; for the drones are driven away and punished.” Now here he did not observe the difference 
that exists between what is done after reason and consideration, and what is the result of an irrational 
nature, and is purely mechanical. For the origin of these things is not explained by the existence of any 
rational principle in those who make them, because they do not possess any such principle; but the most 
ancient Being, who is also the Son of God, and the King of all things that exist, has created an irrational 
nature, which, as being irrational, acts as a help to those who are deemed worthy of reason. Cities, 
accordingly, were established among men, with many arts and well-arranged laws; while constitutions, 
and governments, and sovereignties among men are either such as are properly so termed, and which 
exemplify certain virtuous tendencies and workings, or they are those which are improperly so called, and 
which were devised, so far as could be done, in imitation of the former: for it was by contemplating these 
that the most successful legislators established the best constitutions, and governments, and 
sovereignties. None of these things, however, can be found among irrational animals, although Celsus may 
transfer rational names, and arrangements which belong to rational beings, as cities and constitutions, 
and rulers and sovereignties, even to ants and bees; in respect to which matters, however, ants and bees 
merit no approval, because they do not act from reflection. But we ought to admire the divine nature, 
which extended even to irrational animals the capacity, as it were, of imitating rational beings, perhaps 
with a view of putting rational beings to shame; so that by looking upon ants, for instance, they might 
become more industrious and more thrifty in the management of their goods; while, by considering the 
bees, they might place themselves in subjection to their Ruler, and take their respective parts in those 


constitutional duties which are of use in ensuring the safety of cities. 


CHAPTER LXXXxII 


Perhaps also the so-called wars among the bees convey instruction as to the manner in which wars, if ever 
there arise a necessity for them, should be waged in a just and orderly way among men. But the bees have 
no cities or suburbs; while their hives and hexagonal cells, and succession of labours, are for the sake of 
men, who require honey for many purposes, both for cure of disordered bodies, and as a pure article of 
food. Nor ought we to compare the proceedings taken by the bees against the drones with the judgments 
and punishments inflicted on the idle and wicked in cities. But, as I formerly said, we ought on the one 
hand in these things to admire the divine nature, and on the other to express our admiration of man, who 
is capable of considering and admiring all things (as co-operating with Providence), and who executes not 
merely the works which are determined by the providence of God, but also those which are the 
consequences of his own foresight. 


CHAPTER LXXXxII 


After Celsus has finished speaking of the bees, in order to depreciate (as far as he can) the cities, and 
constitutions, and governments, and sovereignties not only of us Christians, but of all mankind, as well as 
the wars which men undertake on behalf of their native countries, he proceeds, by way of digression, to 
pass a eulogy upon the ants, in order that, while praising them, he may compare the measures which men 
take to secure their subsistence with those adopted by these insects, and so evince his contempt for the 
forethought which makes provision for winter, as being nothing higher than the irrational providence of 
the ants, as he regards it. Now might not some of the more simple-minded, and such as know not how to 
look into the nature of all things, be turned away (so far, at least, as Celsus could accomplish it) from 
helping those who are weighed down with the burdens (of life), and from sharing their toils, when he says 
of the ants, that “they help one another with their loads, when they see one of their number toiling under 
them?” For he who needs to be disciplined by the word, but who does not at all understand its voice, will 
say: “Since, then, there is no difference between us and the ants, even when we help those who are weary 
with bearing their heavy burdens, why should we continue to do so to no purpose?” And would not the 
ants, as being irrational creature, be greatly puffed up, and think highly of themselves, because their 
works were compared to those of men? while men, on the other hand, who by means of their reason are 
enabled to hear how their philanthropy towards others is contemned, would be injured, so far as could be 
effected by Celsus and his arguments: for he does not perceive that, while he wishes to turn away from 
Christianity those who read his treatise, he turns away also the sympathy of those who are not Christians 
from those who bear the heaviest burdens (of life). Whereas, had he been a philosopher, who was capable 
of perceiving the good which men may do each other, he ought, in addition to not removing along with 
Christianity the blessings which are found amongst men, to have lent his aid to co-operate (if he had it in 
his power) with those principles of excellence which are common to Christianity and the rest of mankind. 
Moreover, even if the ants set apart in a place by themselves those grains which sprout forth, that they 
may not swell into bud, but may continue throughout the year as their food, this is not to be deemed as 
evidence of the existence of reason among ants, but as the work of the universal mother, Nature, which 
adorned even irrational animals, so that even the most insignificant is not omitted, but bears traces of the 
reason implanted in it by nature. Unless, indeed, by these assertions Celsus means obscurely to intimate 
(for in many instances he would like to adopt Platonic ideas) that all souls are of the same species, and 
that there is no difference between that of a man and those of ants and bees, which is the act of one who 
would bring down the soul from the vault of heaven, and cause it to enter not only a human body, but that 
of an animal. Christians, however, will not yield their assent to such opinions: for they have been 
instructed before now that the human soul was created in the image of God; and they see that it is 
impossible for a nature fashioned in the divine image to have its (original) features altogether obliterated, 
and to assume others, formed after I know not what likeness of irrational animals. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV 


And since he asserts that, “when ants die, the survivors set apart a special place (for their interment), and 
that their ancestral sepulchres such a place is,” we have to answer, that the greater the laudations which 
he heaps upon irrational animals, so much the more does he magnify (although against his will) the work 
of that reason which arranged all things in order, and points out the skill which exists among men, and 
which is capable of adorning by its reason even the gifts which are bestowed by nature on the irrational 
creation. But why do I say “irrational,” since Celsus is of opinion that these animals, which, agreeably to 
the common ideas of all men, are termed irrational, are not really so? Nor does he regard the ants as 
devoid of reason, who professed to speak of “universal nature,” and who boasted of his truthfulness in the 
inscription of his book. For, speaking of the ants conversing with one another, he uses the following 
language: “And when they meet one another they enter into conversation, for which reason they never 
mistake their way; consequently they possess a full endowment of reason, and some common ideas on 
certain general subjects, and a voice by which they express themselves regarding accidental things.” Now 
conversation between one man and another is carried on by means of a voice, which gives expression to 
the meaning intended, and which also gives utterances concerning what are called “accidental things;” 


but to say that this was the case with ants would be a most ridiculous assertion. 


CHAPTER LXXXV 


He is not ashamed, moreover, to say, in addition to these statements (that the unseemly character of his 
opinions may be manifest to those who will live after him): “Come now, if one were to look down from 
heaven upon earth, in what respect would our actions appear to differ from those of ants and bees?” Now 
does he who, according to his own supposition, looks from heaven upon the proceedings of men and ants, 
look upon their bodies alone, and not rather have regard to the controlling reason which is called into 
action by reflection; while, on the other hand, the guiding principle of the latter is irrational, and set in 
motion irrationally by impulse and fancy, in conjunction with a certain natural apparatus? But it is absurd 
to suppose that he who looks from heaven upon earthly things would desire to look from such a distance 
upon the bodies of men and ants, and would not rather consider the nature of the guiding principles, and 
the source of impulses, whether that be rational or irrational. And if he once look upon the source of all 
impulses, it is manifest that he would behold also the difference which exists, and the superiority of man, 
not only over ants, but even over elephants. For he who looks from heaven will see among irrational 
creatures, however large their bodies, no other principle than, so to speak, irrationality; while amongst 
rational beings he will discover reason, the common possession of men, and of divine and heavenly beings, 
and perhaps of the Supreme God Himself, on account of which man is said to have been created in the 
image of God, for the image of the Supreme God is his reason. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI 


Immediately after this, as if doing his utmost to reduce the human race to a still lower position, and to 
bring them to the level of the irrational animals, and desiring to omit not a single circumstance related of 
the latter which manifests their greatness, he declares that “in certain individuals among the irrational 
creation there exists the power of sorcery;” so that even in this particular men cannot specially pride 
themselves, nor wish to arrogate a superiority over irrational creatures. And the following are his words: 
“Tf, however, men entertain lofty notions because of their possessing the power of sorcery, yet even in that 
respect are serpents and eagles their superiors in wisdom; for they are acquainted with many 
prophylactics against persons and diseases, and also with the virtues of certain stones which help to 
preserve their young. If men, however, fall in with these, they think that they have gained a wonderful 
possession.” Now, in the first place, I know not why he should designate as sorcery the knowledge of 
natural prophylactics displayed by animals,—whether that knowledge be the result of experience, or of 
some natural power of apprehension; for the term “sorcery” has by usage been assigned to something 
else. Perhaps, indeed, he wishes quietly, as an Epicurean, to censure the entire use of such arts, as resting 
only on the professions of sorcerers. However, let it be granted him that men do pride themselves greatly 
upon the knowledge of such arts, whether they are sorcerers or not: how can serpents be in this respect 
wiser than men, when they make use of the well-known fennel to sharpen their power of vision and to 
produce rapidity of movement, having obtained this natural power not from the exercise of reflection, but 
from the constitution of their body, while men do not, like serpents, arrive at such knowledge merely by 
nature, but partly by experiment, partly by reason, and sometimes by reflection and knowledge? So, if 
eagles, too, in order to preserve their young in the nest, carry thither the eagle-stone when they have 
discovered it, how does it appear that they are wise, and more intelligent than men, who find out by the 
exercise of their reflective powers and of their understanding what has been bestowed by nature upon 
eagles as a gift? 


CHAPTER LXXXVII 


Let it be granted, however, that there are other prophylactics against poisons known to animals: what 
does that avail to prove that it is not nature, but reason, which leads to the discovery of such things 
among them? For if reason were the discoverer, this one thing (or, if you will, one or two more things) 
would not be (exclusive of all others) the sole discovery made by serpents, and some other thing the sole 
discovery of the eagle, and so on with the rest of the animals; but as many discoveries would have been 
made amongst them as among men. But now it is manifest from the determinate inclination of the nature 
of each animal towards certain kinds of help, that they possess neither wisdom nor reason, but a natural 
constitutional tendency implanted by the Logos towards such things in order to ensure the preservation of 
the animal. And, indeed, if I wished to join issue with Celsus in these matters, I might quote the words of 
Solomon from the book of Proverbs, which run thus: “There be four things which are little upon the earth, 
but these are wiser than the wise: The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their meat in the 
summer; the conies are but a feeble folk, yet make they their houses in the rocks; the locusts have no 
king, yet go they forth in order at one command; and the spotted lizard, though leaning upon its hands, 
and being easily captured, dwelleth in kings’ fortresses.” I do not quote these words, however, as taking 
them in their literal signification, but, agreeably to the title of the book (for it is inscribed “Proverbs”), I 
investigate them as containing a secret meaning. For it is the custom of these writers (of Scripture) to 
distribute into many classes those writings which express one sense when taken literally, but which 
convey a different signification as their hidden meaning; and one of these kinds of writing is “Proverbs.” 
And for this reason, in our Gospels too, is our Saviour described as saying: “These things have I spoken to 


you in proverbs, but the time cometh when I shall no more speak unto you in proverbs.” It is not, then, the 
visible ants which are “wiser even than the wise,” but they who are indicated as such under the 
“proverbial” style of expression. And such must be our conclusion regarding the rest of the animal 
creation, although Celsus regards the books of the Jews and Christians as exceedingly simple and 
commonplace, and imagines that those who give them an allegorical interpretation do violence to the 
meaning of the writers. By what we have said, then, let it appear that Celsus calumniates us in vain, and 
let his assertions that serpents and eagles are wiser than men also receive their refutation. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII 


And wishing to show at greater length that even the thoughts of God entertained by the human race are 
not superior to those of all other mortal creatures, but that certain of the irrational animals are capable of 
thinking about Him regarding whom opinions so discordant have existed among the most acute of 
mankind—Greeks and Barbarians—he continues: “If, because man has been able to grasp the idea of God, 
he is deemed superior to the other animals, let those who hold this opinion know that this capacity will be 
claimed by many of the other animals; and with good reason: for what would any one maintain to be more 
divine than the power of foreknowing and predicting future events? Men accordingly acquire the art from 
the other animals, and especially from birds. And those who listen to the indications furnished by them, 
become possessed of the gift of prophecy. If, then, birds, and the other prophetic animals, which are 
enabled by the gift of God to foreknow events, instruct us by means of signs, so much the nearer do they 
seem to be to the society of God, and to be endowed with greater wisdom, and to be more beloved by Him. 
The more intelligent of men, moreover, say that the animals hold meetings which are more sacred than 
our assemblies, and that they know what is said at these meetings, and show that in reality they possess 
this knowledge, when, having previously stated that the birds have declared their intention of departing to 
some particular place, and of doing this thing or the other, the truth of their assertions is established by 
the departure of the birds to the place in question, and by their doing what was foretold. And no race of 
animals appears to be more observant of oaths than the elephants are, or to show greater devotion to 
divine things; and this, I presume, solely because they have some knowledge of God.” See here now how 
he at once lays hold of, and brings forward as acknowledged facts, questions which are the subject of 
dispute among those philosophers, not only among the Greeks, but also among the Barbarians, who have 
either discovered or learned from certain demons some things about birds of augury and other animals, 
by which certain prophetic intimations are said to be made to men. For, in the first place, it has been 
disputed whether there is an art of augury, and, in general, a method of divination by animals, or not. And, 
in the second place, they who admit that there is an art of divination by birds, are not agreed about the 
manner of the divination; since some maintain that it is from certain demons or gods of divination that the 
animals receive their impulses to action—the birds to flights and sounds of different kinds, and the other 
animals to movements of one sort or another. Others, again, believe that their souls are more divine in 
their nature, and fitted to operations of that kind, which is a most incredible supposition. 


CHAPTER LXXXxIX 


Celsus, however, seeing he wished to prove by the foregoing statements that the irrational animals are 
more divine and intelligent than human beings, ought to have established at greater length the actual 
existence of such an art of divination, and in the next place have energetically undertaken its defence, and 
effectually refuted the arguments of those who would annihilate such arts of divination, and have 
overturned in a convincing manner also the arguments of those who say that it is from demons or from 
gods that animals receive the movements which lead them to divination, and to have proved in the next 
place that the soul of irrational animals is more divine than that of man. For, had he done so, and 
manifested a philosophical spirit in dealing with such things, we should to the best of our power have met 
his confident assertions, refuting in the first place the allegation that irrational animals are wiser than 
men, and showing the falsity of the statement that they have ideas of God more sacred than ours, and that 
they hold among themselves certain sacred assemblies. But now, on the contrary, he who accuses us 
because we believe in the Supreme God, requires us to believe that the souls of birds entertain ideas of 
God more divine and distinct than those of men. Yet if this is true, the birds have clearer ideas of God than 
Celsus himself; and it is not matter of surprise that it should be so with him, who so greatly depreciates 
human beings. Nay, so far as Celsus can make it appear, the birds possess grander and more divine ideas 
than, I do not say we Christians do, or than the Jews, who use the same Scriptures with ourselves, but 
even than are possessed by the theologians among the Greeks, for they were only human beings. 
According to Celsus, indeed, the tribe of birds that practise divination, forsooth, understand the nature of 
the Divine Being better than Pherecydes, and Pythagoras, and Socrates and Plato! We ought then to go to 
the birds as our teachers, in order that as, according to the view of Celsus, they instruct us by their power 
of divination in the knowledge of future events, so also they may free men from doubts regarding the 
Divine Being, by imparting to them the clear ideas which they have obtained respecting Him! It follows, 
accordingly, that Celsus, who regards birds as superior to men, ought to employ them as his instructors, 
and not one of the Greek philosophers. 


CHAPTER XC 


But we have a few remarks to make, out of a larger number, in answer to these statements of Celsus, that 
we may show the ingratitude towards his Maker which is involved in his holding these false opinions. For 
Celsus, although a man, and “being in honour,” does not possess understanding, and therefore he did not 
compare himself with the birds and the other irrational animals, which he regards as capable of divining; 
but yielding to them the foremost place, he lowered himself, and as far as he could the whole human race 
with him (as entertaining lower and inferior views of God than the irrational animals), beneath the 
Egyptians, who worship irrational animals as divinities. Let the principal point of investigation, however, 
be this: whether there actually is or not an art of divination, by means of birds and other living things 
believed to have such power. For the arguments which tend to establish either view are not to be 
despised. On the one hand, it is pressed upon us not to admit such an art, lest the rational being should 
abandon the divine oracles, and betake himself to birds; and on the other, there is the energetic testimony 
of many, that numerous individuals have been saved from the greatest dangers by putting their trust in 
divination by birds. For the present, however, let it be granted that an art of divination does exist, in order 
that I may in this way show to those who are prejudiced on the subject, that if this be admitted, the 
superiority of man over irrational animals, even over those that are endowed with power of divination, is 
great, and beyond all reach of comparison with the latter. We have then to say, that if there was in them 
any divine nature capable of foretelling future events, and so rich (in that knowledge) as out of its 
superabundance to make them known to any man who wished to know them, it is manifest that they 
would know what concerned themselves far sooner (than what concerned others); and had they possessed 
this knowledge, they would have been upon their guard against flying to any particular place where men 
had planted snares and nets to catch them, or where archers took aim and shot at them in their flight. And 
especially, were eagles aware beforehand of the designs formed against their young, either by serpents 
crawling up to their nests and destroying them, or by men who take them for their amusement, or for any 
other useful purpose or service, they would not have placed their young in a spot where they were to be 
attacked; and, in general, not one of these animals would have been captured by men, because they were 
more divine and intelligent than they. 


CHAPTER XCI 


But besides, if birds of augury converse with one another, as Celsus maintains they do, the prophetic birds 
having a divine nature, and the other rational animals also ideas of the divinity and foreknowledge of 
future events; and if they had communicated this knowledge to others, the sparrow mentioned in Homer 
would not have built her nest in the spot where a serpent was to devour her and her young ones, nor 
would the serpent in the writings of the same poet have failed to take precautions against being captured 
by the eagle. For this wonderful poet says, in his poem regarding the former:— 

“A mighty dragon shot, of dire portent; 

From Jove himself the dreadful sign was sent. 

Straight to the tree his sanguine spires he rolled, 

And curled around in many a winding fold. 

The topmost branch a mother-bird possessed; 

Fight callow infants filled the mossy nest; 

Herself the ninth: the serpent, as he hung, 

Stretched his black jaws, and crashed the dying young; 

While hovering near, with miserable moan, 

The drooping mother wailed her children gone. 

The mother last, as round the nest she flew, 

Seized by the beating wing, the monster slew: 

Nor long survived: to marble turned, he stands 

A lasting prodigy on Aulis’ sands. 

Such was the will of Jove; and hence we dare 

Trust in his omen, and support the war.” 


And regarding the second—the bird—the poet says:— 


“Jove’s bird on sounding pinions beat the skies; 


A bleeding serpent of enormous size, 

His talons twined; alive, and curling round, 

He stung the bird, whose throat received the wound. 
Mad with the smart, he drops the fatal prey, 

In airy circles wings his painful way, 

Floats on the winds, and rends the heaven with cries; 
Amidst the host, the fallen serpent lies. 

They, pale with terror, mark its spires unrolled, 

And Jove’s portent with beating hearts behold.” 


Did the eagle, then, possess the power of divination, and the serpent (since this animal also is made use of 
by the augurs) not? But as this distinction can be easily refuted, cannot the assertion that both were 
capable of divination be refuted also? For if the serpent had possessed this knowledge, would not he have 
been on his guard against suffering what he did from the eagle? And innumerable other instances of a 
similar character may be found, to show that animals do not possess a prophetic soul, but that, according 
to the poet and the majority of mankind, it is the “Olympian himself who sent him to the light.” And it is 
with a symbolical meaning that Apollo employs the hawk as his messenger, for the hawk is called the 
“swift messenger of Apollo.” 


CHAPTER XCII 


In my opinion, however, it is certain wicked demons, and, so to speak, of the race of Titans or Giants, who 
have been guilty of impiety towards the true God, and towards the angels in heaven, and who have fallen 
from it, and who haunt the denser parts of bodies, and frequent unclean places upon earth, and who, 
possessing some power of distinguishing future events, because they are without bodies of earthly 
material, engage in an employment of this kind, and desiring to lead the human race away from the true 
God, secretly enter the bodies of the more rapacious and savage and wicked of animals, and stir them up 
to do whatever they choose, and at whatever time they choose: either turning the fancies of these animals 
to make flights and movements of various kinds, in order that men may be caught by the divining power 
that is in the irrational animals, and neglect to seek after the God who contains all things; or to search 
after the pure worship of God, but allow their reasoning powers to grovel on the earth, and amongst birds 
and serpents, and even foxes and wolves. For it has been observed by those who are skilled in such 
matters, that the clearest prognostications are obtained from animals of this kind; because the demons 
cannot act so effectively in the milder sort of animals as they can in these, in consequence of the similarity 
between them in point of wickedness; and yet it is not wickedness, but something like wickedness, which 
exist in these animals. 


CHAPTER XCIII 


For which reason, whatever else there may be in the writings of Moses which excites my wonder, I would 
say that the following is worthy of admiration, viz., that Moses, having observed the varying natures of 
animals, and having either learned from God what was peculiar to them, and to the demons which are 
kindred to each of the animals, or having himself ascertained these things by his own wisdom, has, in 
arranging the different kinds of animals, pronounced all those which are supposed by the Egyptians and 
the rest of mankind to possess the power of divination to be unclean, and, as a general rule, all that are 
not of that class to be clean. And amongst the unclean animals mentioned by Moses are the wolf, and fox, 
and serpent, and eagle, and hawk, and such like. And, generally speaking, you will find that not only in the 
law, but also in the prophets, these animals are employed as examples of all that is most wicked; and that 
a wolf or a fox is never mentioned for a good purpose. Each species of demon, consequently, would seem 
to possess a certain affinity with a certain species of animal. And as among men there are some who are 
stronger than others, and this not at all owing to their moral character, so, in the same way, some demons 
will be more powerful in things indifferent than others; and one class of them employs one kind of animal 
for the purpose of deluding men, in accordance with the will of him who is called in our Scriptures the 
“prince of this world,” while others predict future events by means of another kind of animal. Observe, 
moreover, to what a pitch of wickedness the demons proceed, so that they even assume the bodies of 
weasels in order to reveal the future! And now, consider with yourself whether it is better to accept the 
belief that it is the Supreme God and His Son who stir up the birds and the other living creatures to 
divination, or that those who stir up these creatures, and not human beings (although they are present 
before them), are wicked, and, as they are called by our Scriptures, unclean demons. 


CHAPTER XCIV 


But if the soul of birds is to be esteemed divine because future events are predicted by them, why should 
we not rather maintain, that when omens are accepted by men, the souls of those are divine through 
which the omens are heard? Accordingly, among such would be ranked the female slave mentioned in 
Homer, who ground the corn, when she said regarding the suitors:— 


“For the very last time, now, will they sup here.” 


This slave, then, was divine, while the great Ulysses, the friend of Homer’s Pallas Athene, was not divine, 
but understanding the words spoken by this “divine” grinder of corn as an omen, rejoiced, as the poet 
says:— 


“The divine Ulysses rejoiced at the omen.” 


Observe, now, as the birds are possessed of a divine soul, and are capable of perceiving God, or, as Celsus 
says, the gods, it is clear that when we men also sneeze, we do so in consequence of a kind of divinity that 
is within us, and which imparts a prophetic power to our soul. For this belief is testified by many 
witnesses, and therefore the poet also says:— 


“And while he prayed, he sneezed.” 
And Penelope, too, said:— 


“Perceiv’st thou not that at every word my son did sneeze?” 


CHAPTER XCV 


The true God, however, neither employs irrational animals, nor any individuals whom chance may offer, to 
convey a knowledge of the future; but, on the contrary, the most pure and holy of human souls, whom He 
inspires and endows with prophetic power. And therefore, whatever else in the Mosaic writings may excite 
our wonder, the following must be considered as fitted to do so: “Ye shall not practise augury, nor observe 
the flight of birds;” and in another place: “For the nations whom the Lord thy God will destroy from before 
thy face, shall listen to omens and divinations; but as for thee, the Lord thy God has not suffered thee to 
do so.” And he adds: “A prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you from among your brethren.” On 
one occasion, moreover, God, wishing by means of an augur to turn away (His people) from the practice of 
divination, caused the spirit that was in the augur to speak as follows: “For there is no enchantment in 
Jacob, nor is there divination in Israel. In due time will it be declared to Jacob and Israel what the Lord 
will do.” And now, we who knew these and similar sayings wish to observe this precept with the mystical 
meaning, viz., “Keep thy heart with all diligence,” that nothing of a demoniacal nature may enter into our 
minds, or any spirit of our adversaries turn our imagination whither it chooses. But we pray that the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God may shine in our hearts, and that the Spirit of God may dwell in our 
imaginations, and lead them to contemplate the things of God; for “as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God.” 


CHAPTER XCVI 


We ought to take note, however, that the power of foreknowing the future is by no means a proof of 
divinity; for in itself it is a thing indifferent, and is found occurring amongst both good and bad. 
Physicians, at any rate, by means of their professional skill foreknow certain things, although their 
character may happen to be bad. And in the same way also pilots, although perhaps wicked men, are able 
to foretell the signs (of good or bad weather), and the approach of violent tempests of wind, and 
atmospheric changes, because they gather this knowledge from experience and observation, although I do 
not suppose that on that account any one would term them “gods” if their characters happened to be bad. 
The assertion, then, of Celsus is false, when he says: “What could be called more divine than the power of 
foreknowing and foretelling the future?” And so also is this, that “many of the animals claim to have ideas 
of God;” for none of the irrational animals possess any idea of God. And wholly false, too, is his assertion, 
that “the irrational animals are nearer the society of God (than men),” when even men who are still ina 
state of wickedness, however great their progress in knowledge, are far removed from that society. It is, 
then, those alone who are truly wise and sincerely religious who are nearer to God’s society; such persons 
as were our prophets, and Moses, to the latter of whom, on account of his exceeding purity, the Scripture 
said: “Moses alone shall come near the Lord, but the rest shall not come nigh.” 


CHAPTER XCVII 


How impious, indeed, is the assertion of this man, who charges us with impiety, that “not only are the 
irrational animals wiser than the human race, but that they are more beloved by God (than they)!” And 
who would not be repelled (by horror) from paying any attention to a man who declared that a serpent, 
and a fox, and a wolf, and an eagle, and a hawk, were more beloved by God than the human race? For it 
follows from his maintaining such a position, that if these animals be more beloved by God than human 
beings, it is manifest that they are dearer to God than Socrates, and Plato, and Pythagoras, and 


Pherecydes, and those theologians whose praises he had sung a little before. And one might address him 
with the prayer: “If these animals be dearer to God than men, may you be beloved of God along with 
them, and be made like to those whom you consider as dearer to Him than human beings!” And let no one 
suppose that such a prayer is meant as an imprecation; for who would not pray to resemble in all respects 
those whom he believes to be dearer to God than others, in order that he, like them, may enjoy the divine 
love? And as Celsus is desirous to show that the assemblies of the irrational animals are more sacred than 
ours, he ascribes the statement to that effect not to any ordinary individuals, but to persons of 
intelligence. Yet it is the virtuous alone who are truly wise, for no wicked man is so. He speaks, 
accordingly, in the following style: “Intelligent men say that these animals hold assemblies which are more 
sacred than ours, and that they know what is spoken at them, and actually prove that they are not without 
such knowledge, when they mention beforehand that the birds have announced their intention of 
departing to a particular place, or of doing this thing or that, and then show that they have departed to 
the place in question, and have done the particular thing which was foretold.” Now, truly, no person of 
intelligence ever related such things; nor did any wise man ever say that the assemblies of the irrational 
animals were more sacred than those of men. But if, for the purpose of examining (the soundness of) his 
statements, we look to their consequences, it is evident that, in his opinion, the assemblies of the 
irrational animals are more sacred than those of the venerable Pherecydes, and Pythagoras, and Socrates, 
and Plato, and of philosophers in general; which assertion is not only incongruous in itself, but full of 
absurdity. In order that we may believe, however, that certain individuals do learn from the indistinct 
sound of birds that they are about to take their departure, and do this thing or that, and announce these 
things beforehand, we would say that this information is imparted to men by demons by means of signs, 
with the view of having men deceived by demons, and having their understanding dragged down from 
God and heaven to earth, and to places lower still. 


CHAPTER XCVIII 


I do not know, moreover, how Celsus could hear of the elephants’ (fidelity to) oaths, and of their great 
devotedness to our God, and of the knowledge which they possess of Him. For I know many wonderful 
things which are related of the nature of this animal, and of its gentle disposition. But I am not aware that 
any one has spoken of its observance of oaths; unless indeed to its gentle disposition, and its observance 
of compacts, so to speak, when once concluded between it and man, he give the name of keeping its oath, 
which statement also in itself is false. For although rarely, yet sometimes it has been recorded that, after 
their apparent tameness, they have broken out against men in the most savage manner, and have 
committed murder, and have been on that account condemned to death, because no longer of any use. 
And seeing that after this, in order to establish (as he thinks he does) that the stork is more pious than 
any human being, he adduces the accounts which are narrated regarding that creature’s display of filial 
affection in bringing food to its parents for their support, we have to say in reply, that this is done by the 
storks, not from a regard to what is proper, nor from reflection, but from a natural instinct; the nature 
which formed them being desirous to show an instance among the irrational animals which might put men 
to shame, in the matter of exhibiting their gratitude to their parents. And if Celsus had known how great 
the difference is between acting in this way from reason, and from an irrational natural impulse, he would 
not have said that storks are more pious than human beings. But further, Celsus, as still contending for 
the piety of the irrational creation, quotes the instance of the Arabian bird the phoenix, which after many 
years repairs to Egypt, and bears thither its parent, when dead and buried in a ball of myrrh, and deposits 
its body in the Temple of the Sun. Now this story is indeed recorded, and, if it be true, it is possible that it 
may occur in consequence of some provision of nature; divine providence freely displaying to human 
beings, by the differences which exist among living things, the variety of constitution which prevails in the 
world, and which extends even to birds, and in harmony with which He has brought into existence one 
creature, the only one of its kind, in order that by it men may be led to admire, not the creature, but Him 
who created it. 


CHAPTER XCIX 


In addition to all that he has already said, Celsus subjoins the following: “All things, accordingly, were not 
made for man, any more than they were made for lions, or eagles, or dolphins, but that this world, as 
being God’s work, might be perfect and entire in all respects. For this reason all things have been 
adjusted, not with reference to each other, but with regard to their bearing upon the whole. And God 
takes care of the whole, and (His) providence will never forsake it; and it does not become worse; nor 
does God after a time bring it back to himself; nor is He angry on account of men any more than on 
account of apes or flies; nor does He threaten these beings, each one of which has received its appointed 
lot in its proper place.” Let us then briefly reply to these statements. I think, indeed, that I have shown in 
the preceding pages that all things were created for man, and every rational being, and that it was chiefly 
for the sake of the rational creature that the creation took place. Celsus, indeed, may say that this was 
done not more for man than for lions, or the other creatures which he mentions; but we maintain that the 
Creator did not form these things for lions, or eagles, or dolphins, but all for the sake of the rational 
creature, and “in order that this world, as being God’s work, might be perfect and complete in all things.” 
For to this sentiment we must yield our assent as being well said. And God takes care, not, as Celsus 
supposes, merely of the whole, but beyond the whole, in a special degree of every rational being. Nor will 


Providence ever abandon the whole; for although it should become more wicked, owing to the sin of the 
rational being, which is a portion of the whole, He makes arrangements to purify it, and after a time to 
bring back the whole to Himself. Moreover, He is not angry with apes or flies; but on human beings, as 
those who have transgressed the laws of nature, He sends judgments and chastisements, and threatens 
them by the mouth of the prophets, and by the Saviour who came to visit the whole human race, that 
those who hear the threatenings may be converted by them, while those who neglect these calls to 
conversion may deservedly suffer those punishments which it becomes God, in conformity with that will of 
His which acts for the advantage of the whole, to inflict upon those who need such painful discipline and 
correction. But as our fourth book has now attained sufficient dimensions, we shall here terminate our 
discourse. And may God grant, through His Son, who is God the Word, and Wisdom, and Truth, and 
Righteousness, and everything else which the sacred Scriptures when speaking of God call Him, that we 
may make a good beginning of the fifth book, to the benefit of our readers, and may bring it to a 
successful conclusion, with the aid of His word abiding in our soul. 


Book V 


CHAPTER I 


It is not, my reverend Ambrosius, because we seek after many words—a thing which is forbidden, and in 
the indulgence of which it is impossible to avoid sin—that we now begin the fifth book of our reply to the 
treatise of Celsus, but with the endeavour, so far as may be within our power, to leave none of his 
statements without examination, and especially those in which it might appear to some that he had 
skilfully assailed us and the Jews. If it were possible, indeed, for me to enter along with my words into the 
conscience of every one without exception who peruses this work, and to extract each dart which wounds 
him who is not completely protected with the “whole armour” of God, and apply a rational medicine to 
cure the wound inflicted by Celsus, which prevents those who listen to his words from remaining “sound 
in the faith,” I would do so. But since it is the work of God alone, in conformity with His own Spirit, and 
along with that of Christ, to take up His abode invisibly in those persons whom He judges worthy of being 
visited; so, on the other hand, is our object to try, by means of arguments and treatises, to confirm men in 
their faith, and to earn the name of “workmen needing not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.” And there is one thing above all which it appears to us we ought to do, if we would discharge 
faithfully the task enjoined upon us by you, and that is to overturn to the best of our ability the confident 
assertions of Celsus. Let us then quote such assertions of his as follow those which we have already 
refuted (the reader must decide whether we have done so successfully or not), and let us reply to them. 
And may God grant that we approach not our subject with our understanding and reason empty and 
devoid of divine inspiration, that the faith of those whom we wish to aid may not depend upon human 
wisdom, but that, receiving the “mind” of Christ from His Father, who alone can bestow it, and being 
strengthened by participating in the word of God, we may pull down “every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God,” and the imagination of Celsus, who exalts himself against us, and against 
Jesus, and also against Moses and the prophets, in order that He who “gave the word to those who 
published it with great power” may supply us also, and bestow upon us “great power,” so that faith in the 
word and power of God may be implanted in the minds of all who will peruse our work. 


CHAPTER II 


We have now, then, to refute that statement of his which runs as follows: “O Jews and Christians, no God 
or son of a God either came or will come down (to earth). But if you mean that certain angels did so, then 
what do you call them? Are they gods, or some other race of beings? Some other race of beings 
(doubtless), and in all probability demons.” Now as Celsus here is guilty of repeating himself (for in the 
preceding pages such assertions have been frequently advanced by him), it is unnecessary to discuss the 
matter at greater length, seeing what we have already said upon this point may suffice. We shall mention, 
however, a few considerations out of a greater number, such as we deem in harmony with our former 
arguments, but which have not altogether the same bearing as they, and by which we shall show that in 
asserting generally that no God, or son of God, ever descended (among men), he overturns not only the 
opinions entertained by the majority of mankind regarding the manifestation of Deity, but also what was 
formerly admitted by himself. For if the general statement, that “no God or son of God has come down or 
will come down,” be truly maintained by Celsus, it is manifest that we have here overthrown the belief in 
the existence of gods upon the earth who had descended from heaven either to predict the future to 
mankind or to heal them by means of divine responses; and neither the Pythian Apollo, nor AEsculapius, 
nor any other among those supposed to have done so, would be a god descended from heaven. He might, 
indeed, either be a god who had obtained as his lot (the obligation) to dwell on earth for ever, and be thus 
a fugitive, as it were, from the abode of the gods, or he might be one who had no power to share in the 
society of the gods in heaven; or else Apollo, and AEsculapius, and those others who are believed to 
perform acts on earth, would not be gods, but only certain demons, much inferior to those wise men 
among mankind, who on account of their virtue ascend to the vault of heaven. 


CHAPTER III 


But observe how, in his desire to subvert our opinions, he who never acknowledged himself throughout his 
whole treatise to be an Epicurean, is convicted of being a deserter to that sect. And now is the time for 
you, (reader), who peruse the works of Celsus, and give your assent to what has been advanced, either to 
overturn the belief in a God who visits the human race, and exercises a providence over each individual 
man, or to grant this, and prove the falsity of the assertions of Celsus. If you, then, wholly annihilate 
providence, you will falsify those assertions of his in which he grants the existence of “God and a 
providence,” in order that you may maintain the truth of your own position; but if, on the other hand, you 
still admit the existence of providence, because you do not assent to the dictum of Celsus, that “neither 


has a God nor the son of a God come down nor is to come down to mankind,” why not rather carefully 
ascertain from the statements made regarding Jesus, and the prophecies uttered concerning Him, who it 
is that we are to consider as having come down to the human race as God, and the Son of God?—whether 
that Jesus who said and ministered so much, or those who under pretence of oracles and divinations, do 
not reform the morals of their worshippers, but who have besides apostatized from the pure and holy 
worship and honour due to the Maker of all things, and who tear away the souls of those who give heed to 
them from the one only visible and true God, under a pretence of paying honour to a multitude of deities? 


CHAPTER IV 


But since he says, in the next place, as if the Jews or Christians had answered regarding those who come 
down to visit the human race, that they were angels: “But if ye say that they are angels, what do you call 
them?” he continues, “Are they gods, or some other race of beings?” and then again introduces us as if 
answering, “Some other race of beings, and probably demons,”—let us proceed to notice these remarks. 
For we indeed acknowledge that angels are “ministering spirits,” and we say that “they are sent forth to 
minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation;” and that they ascend, bearing the supplications of men, 
to the purest of the heavenly places in the universe, or even to supercelestial regions purer still; and that 
they come down from these, conveying to each one, according to his deserts, something enjoined by God 
to be conferred by them upon those who are to be the recipients of His benefits. Having thus learned to 
call these beings “angels” from their employments, we find that because they are divine they are 
sometimes termed “god” in the sacred Scriptures, but not so that we are commanded to honour and 
worship in place of God those who minister to us, and bear to us His blessings. For every prayer, and 
supplication, and intercession, and thanksgiving, is to be sent up to the Supreme God through the High 
Priest, who is above all the angels, the living Word and God. And to the Word Himself shall we also pray 
and make intercessions, and offer thanksgivings and supplications to Him, if we have the capacity of 
distinguishing between the proper use and abuse of prayer. 


CHAPTER V 


For to invoke angels without having obtained a knowledge of their nature greater than is possessed by 
men, would be contrary to reason. But, conformably to our hypothesis, let this knowledge of them, which 
is something wonderful and mysterious, be obtained. Then this knowledge, making known to us their 
nature, and the offices to which they are severally appointed, will not permit us to pray with confidence to 
any other than to the Supreme God, who is sufficient for all things, and that through our Saviour the Son 
of God, who is the Word, and Wisdom, and Truth, and everything else which the writings of God’s 
prophets and the apostles of Jesus entitle Him. And it is enough to secure that the holy angels of God be 
propitious to us, and that they do all things on our behalf, that our disposition of mind towards God should 
imitate as far as it is within the power of human nature the example of these holy angels, who again follow 
the example of their God; and that the conceptions which we entertain of His Son, the Word, so far as 
attainable by us, should not be opposed to the clearer conceptions of Him which the holy angels possess, 
but should daily approach these in clearness and distinctness. But because Celsus has not read our holy 
Scriptures, he gives himself an answer as if it came from us, saying that we “assert that the angels who 
come down from heaven to confer benefits on mankind are a different race from the gods,” and adds that 
‘in all probability they would be called demons by us:” not observing that the name “demons” is not a 
term of indifferent meaning like that of “men,” among whom some are good and some bad, nor yet a term 
of excellence like that of “the gods,” which is applied not to wicked demons, or to statues, or to animals, 
but (by those who know divine things) to what is truly divine and blessed; whereas the term “demons” is 
always applied to those wicked powers, freed from the encumbrance of a grosser body, who lead men 
astray, and fill them with distractions and drag them down from God and supercelestial thoughts to things 
here below. 


CHAPTER VI 


He next proceeds to make the following statement about the Jews:—”The first point relating to the Jews 
which is fitted to excite wonder, is that they should worship the heaven and the angels who dwell therein, 
and yet pass by and neglect its most venerable and powerful parts, as the sun, the moon, and the other 
heavenly bodies, both fixed stars and planets, as if it were possible that the whole’ could be God, and yet 
its parts not divine; or (as if it were reasonable) to treat with the greatest respect those who are said to 
appear to such as are in darkness somewhere, blinded by some crooked sorcery, or dreaming dreams 
through the influence of shadowy spectres, while those who prophesy so clearly and strikingly to all men, 
by means of whom rain, and heat, and clouds, and thunder (to which they offer worship), and lightnings, 
and fruits, and all kinds of productiveness, are brought about,—by means of whom God is revealed to 
them,—the most prominent heralds among those beings that are above,—those that are truly heavenly 
angels,—are to be regarded as of no account!” In making these statements, Celsus appears to have fallen 
into confusion, and to have penned them from false ideas of things which he did not understand; for it is 
patent to all who investigate the practices of the Jews, and compare them with those of the Christians, 
that the Jews who follow the law, which, speaking in the person of God, says, “Thou shalt have no other 
gods before Me: thou shalt not make unto thee an image, nor a likeness of anything that is in heaven 


above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the waters under the earth; thou shalt not bow down to 
them, nor serve them,” worship nothing else than the Supreme God, who made the heavens, and all things 
besides. Now it is evident that those who live according to the law, and worship the Maker of heaven, will 
not worship the heaven at the same time with God. Moreover, no one who obeys the law of Moses will bow 
down to the angels who are in heaven; and, in like manner, as they do not bow down to sun, moon, and 
stars, the host of heaven, they refrain from doing obeisance to heaven and its angels, obeying the law 
which declares: “Lest thou lift up thine eyes to heaven, and when thou seest the sun, and the moon, and 
the stars, even all the host of heaven, shouldst be driven to worship them, and serve them, which the Lord 
thy God hath divided unto all nations.” 


CHAPTER VII 


Having, moreover, assumed that the Jews consider the heaven to be God, he adds that this is absurd; 
finding fault with those who bow down to the heaven, but not also to the sun, and moon, and stars, saying 
that the Jews do this, as if it were possible that “the whole” should be God, and its several parts not 
divine. And he seems to call the heaven “a whole,” and sun, moon, and stars its several parts. Now, 
certainly neither Jews nor Christians call the “heaven” God. Let it be granted, however, that, as he alleges, 
the heaven is called God by the Jews, and suppose that sun, moon, and stars are parts of “heaven,”— 
which is by no means true, for neither are the animals and plants upon the earth any portion of it,—how is 
it true, even according to the opinions of the Greeks, that if God be a whole, His parts also are divine? 
Certainly they say that the Cosmos taken as the whole is God, the Stoics calling it the First God, the 
followers of Plato the Second, and some of them the Third. According to these philosophers, then, seeing 
the whole Cosmos is God, its parts also are divine; so that not only are human beings divine, but the whole 
of the irrational creation, as being “portions” of the Cosmos; and besides these, the plants also are divine. 
And if the rivers, and mountains, and seas are portions of the Cosmos, then, since the whole Cosmos is 
God, are the rivers and seas also gods? But even this the Greeks will not assert. Those, however, who 
preside over rivers and seas (either demons or gods, as they call them), they would term gods. Now from 
this it follows that the general statement of Celsus, even according to the Greeks, who hold the doctrine of 
Providence, is false, that if any “whole” be a god, its parts necessarily are divine. But it follows from the 
doctrine of Celsus, that if the Cosmos be God, all that is in it is divine, being parts of the Cosmos. Now, 
according to this view, animals, as flies, and gnats, and worms, and every species of serpent, as well as of 
birds and fishes, will be divine,—an assertion which would not be made even by those who maintain that 
the Cosmos is God. But the Jews, who live according to the law of Moses, although they may not know 
how to receive the secret meaning of the law, which is conveyed in obscure language, will not maintain 
that either the heaven or the angels are God. 


CHAPTER VIII 


As we allege, however, that he has fallen into confusion in consequence of false notions which he has 
imbibed, come and let us point them out to the best of our ability, and show that although Celsus 
considers it to be a Jewish custom to bow down to the heaven and the angels in it, such a practice is not at 
all Jewish, but is in violation of Judaism, as it also is to do obeisance to sun, moon, and stars, as well as 
images. You will find at least in the book of Jeremiah the words of God censuring by the mouth of the 
prophet the Jewish people for doing obeisance to such objects, and for sacrificing to the queen of heaven, 
and to all the host of heaven. The writings of the Christians, moreover, show, in censuring the sins 
committed among the Jews, that when God abandoned that people on account of certain sins, these sins 
(of idol-worship) also were committed by them. For it is related in the Acts of the Apostles regarding the 
Jews, that “God turned, and gave them up to worship the host of heaven; as it is written in the book of the 
prophets, O ye house of Israel, have ye offered to Me slain beasts and sacrifices by the space of forty 
years in the wilderness? Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your god Remphan, 
figures which you made to worship them.” And in the writings of Paul, who was carefully trained in Jewish 
customs, and converted afterwards to Christianity by a miraculous appearance of Jesus, the following 
words may be read in the Epistle to the Colossians: “Let no man beguile you of your reward in a voluntary 
humility and worshipping of angels, intruding into those things which he hath not seen, vainly puffed up 
by his fleshly mind; and not holding the Head, from which all the body by joint and bands having 
nourishment ministered, and knit together, increaseth with the increase of God.” But Celsus, having 
neither read these verses, nor having learned their contents from any other source, has represented, I 
know not how, the Jews as not transgressing their law in bowing down to the heavens, and to the angels 
therein. 


CHAPTER IX 


And still continuing a little confused, and not taking care to see what was relevant to the matter, he 
expressed his opinion that the Jews were induced by the incantations employed in jugglery and sorcery (in 
consequence of which certain phantoms appear, in obedience to the spells employed by the magicians) to 
bow down to the angels in heaven, not observing that this was contrary to their law, which said to them 
who practised such observances: “Regard not them which have familiar spirits, neither seek after wizards, 
to be defiled by them: I am the Lord your God.” He ought, therefore, either not to have at all attributed 


this practice to the Jews, seeing he has observed that they keep their law, and has called them “those who 
live according to their law;” or if he did attribute it, he ought to have shown that the Jews did this in 
violation of their code. But again, as they transgress their law who offer worship to those who are said to 
appear to them who are involved in darkness and blinded by sorcery, and who dream dreams, owing to 
obscure phantoms presenting themselves; so also do they transgress the law who offer sacrifice to sun, 
moon, and stars. And there is thus great inconsistency in the same individual saying that the Jews are 
careful to keep their law by not bowing down to sun, and moon, and stars, while they are not so careful to 
keep it in the matter of heaven and the angels. 


CHAPTER X 


And if it be necessary for us to offer a defence of our refusal to recognise as gods, equally with angels, 
and sun, and moon, and stars, those who are called by the Greeks “manifest and visible” divinities, we 
shall answer that the law of Moses knows that these latter have been apportioned by God among all the 
nations under the heaven, but not amongst those who were selected by God as His chosen people above 
all the nations of the earth. For it is written in the book of Deuteronomy: “And lest thou lift up thine eyes 
unto heaven, and when thou seest the sun, and the moon, and the stars, even all the host of heaven, 
shouldst be driven to worship them, and serve them, which the Lord thy God hath divided unto all nations 
unto the whole heaven. But the Lord hath taken us, and brought us forth out of the iron furnace, even out 
of Egypt, to be unto Him a people of inheritance, as ye are this day.” The Hebrew people, then, being 
called by God a “chosen generation, and a royal priesthood, and a holy nation, and a purchased people,” 
regarding whom it was foretold to Abraham by the voice of the Lord addressed to him, “Look now towards 
heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be able to number them: and He said unto him, So shall thy seed be;” 
and having thus a hope that they would become as the stars of heaven, were not likely to bow down to 
those objects which they were to resemble as a result of their understanding and observing the law of 
God. For it was said to them: “The Lord our God hath multiplied us; and, behold, ye are this day as the 
stars of heaven for multitude.” In the book of Daniel, also, the following prophecies are found relating to 
those who are to share in the resurrection: “And at that time thy people shall be delivered, every one that 
has been written in the book. And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt. And they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and (those) of the many righteous as the stars for ever and ever,” etc. And 
hence Paul, too, when speaking of the resurrection, says: “And there are also celestial bodies, and bodies 
terrestrial: but the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is another. There is one 
glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars; for one star differeth from 
another star in glory. So also is the resurrection of the dead.” It was not therefore consonant to reason 
that those who had been taught sublimely to ascend above all created things, and to hope for the 
enjoyment of the most glorious rewards with God on account of their virtuous lives, and who had heard 
the words, “Ye are the light of the world,” and, “Let your light so shine before men, that they, seeing your 
good works, may glorify your Father who is in heaven,” and who possessed through practice this brilliant 
and unfading wisdom, or who had secured even the “very reflection of everlasting light,” should be so 
impressed with the (mere) visible light of sun, and moon, and stars, that, on account of that sensible light 
of theirs, they should deem themselves (although possessed of so great a rational light of knowledge, and 
of the true light, and the light of the world, and the light of men) to be somehow inferior to them, and to 
bow down to them; seeing they ought to be worshipped, if they are to receive worship at all, not for the 
sake of the sensible light which is admired by the multitude, but because of the rational and true light, if 
indeed the stars in heaven are rational and virtuous beings, and have been illuminated with the light of 
knowledge by that wisdom which is the “reflection of everlasting light.” For that sensible light of theirs is 
the work of the Creator of all things, while that rational light is derived perhaps from the principle of free- 
will within them. 


CHAPTER XI 


But even this rational light itself ought not to be worshipped by him who beholds and understands the 
true light, by sharing in which these also are enlightened; nor by him who beholds God, the Father of the 
true light,—of whom it has been said, “God is light, and in Him there is no darkness at all.” Those, indeed, 
who worship sun, moon, and stars because their light is visible and celestial, would not bow down to a 
spark of fire or a lamp upon earth, because they see the incomparable superiority of those objects which 
are deemed worthy of homage to the light of sparks and lamps. So those who understand that God is light, 
and who have apprehended that the Son of God is “the true light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world,” and who comprehend also how He says, “I am the light of the world,” would not rationally 
offer worship to that which is, as it were, a spark in sun, moon, and stars, in comparison with God, who is 
light of the true light. Nor is it with a view to depreciate these great works of God’s creative power, or to 
call them, after the fashion of Anaxagoras, “fiery masses,” that we thus speak of sun, and moon, and stars; 
but because we perceive the inexpressible superiority of the divinity of God, and that of His only-begotten 
Son, which surpasses all other things. And being persuaded that the sun himself, and moon, and stars 
pray to the Supreme God through His only-begotten Son, we judge it improper to pray to those beings 
who themselves offer up prayers (to God), seeing even they themselves would prefer that we should send 
up our requests to the God to whom they pray, rather than send them downwards to themselves, or 


apportion our power of prayer between God and them. And here I may employ this illustration, as bearing 
upon this point: Our Lord and Saviour, hearing Himself on one occasion addressed as “Good Master,” 
referring him who used it to His own Father, said, “Why callest thou Me good? There is none good but 
one, that is, God the Father.” And since it was in accordance with sound reason that this should be said by 
the Son of His Father’s love, as being the image of the goodness of God, why should not the sun say with 
greater reason to those that bow down to him, Why do you worship me? “for thou wilt worship the Lord 
thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve;” for it is He whom I and all who are with me serve and worship. 
And although one may not be so exalted (as the sun), nevertheless let such an one pray to the Word of God 
(who is able to heal him), and still more to His Father, who also to the righteous of former times “sent His 
word, and healed them, and delivered them from their destructions.” 


CHAPTER XII 


God accordingly, in His kindness, condescends to mankind, not in any local sense, but through His 
providence; while the Son of God, not only (when on earth), but at all times, is with His own disciples, 
fulfilling the promise, “Lo, I am with you always, even to the end of the world.” And if a branch cannot 
bear fruit except it abide in the vine, it is evident that the disciples also of the Word, who are the rational 
branches of the Word’s true vine, cannot produce the fruits of virtue unless they abide in the true vine, the 
Christ of God, who is with us locally here below upon the earth, and who is with those who cleave to Him 
in all parts of the world, and is also in all places with those who do not know Him. Another is made 
manifest by that John who wrote the Gospel, when, speaking in the person of John the Baptist, he said, 
“There standeth one among you whom ye know not; He it is who cometh after me.” And it is absurd, when 
He who fills heaven and earth, and who said, “Do I not fill heaven and earth? saith the Lord,” is with us, 
and near us (for I believe Him when He says, “I am a God nigh at hand, and not afar off, saith the Lord” ) 
to seek to pray to sun or moon, or one of the stars, whose influence does not reach the whole of the world. 
But, to use the very words of Celsus, let it be granted that “the sun, moon, and stars do foretell rain, and 
heat, and clouds, and thunders,” why, then, if they really do foretell such great things, ought we not rather 
to do homage to God, whose servant they are in uttering these predictions, and show reverence to Him 
rather than His prophets? Let them predict, then, the approach of lightnings, and fruits, and all manner of 
productions, and let all such things be under their administration; yet we shall not on that account 
worship those who themselves offer worship, as we do not worship even Moses, and those prophets who 
came from God after him, and who predicted better things than rain, and heat, and clouds, and thunders, 
and lightnings, and fruits, and all sorts of productions visible to the senses. Nay, even if sun, and moon, 
and stars were able to prophesy better things than rain, not even then shall we worship them, but the 
Father of the prophecies which are in them, and the Word of God, their minister. But grant that they are 
His heralds, and truly messengers of heaven, why, even then ought we not to worship the God whom they 
only proclaim and announce, rather than those who are the heralds and messengers? 


CHAPTER XIII 


Celsus, moreover, assumes that sun, and moon, and stars are regarded by us as of no account. Now, with 
regard to these, we acknowledge that they too are “waiting for the manifestation of the sons of God,” 
being for the present subjected to the “vanity” of their material bodies, “by reason of Him who has 
subjected the same in hope.” But if Celsus had read the innumerable other passages where we speak of 
sun, moon, and stars, and especially these,—”Praise Him, all ye stars, and thou, O light,” and, “Praise 
Him, ye heaven of heavens,”—he would not have said of us that we regard such mighty beings, which 
“greatly praise” the Lord God, as of no account. Nor did Celsus know the passage: “For the earnest 
expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God. For the creature was made 
subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of Him who hath subjected the same in hope; because the 
creature itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.” And with these words let us terminate our defence against the charge of not 
worshipping sun, moon, and stars. And let us now bring forward those statements of his which follow, that 
we may, God willing, address to him in reply such arguments as shall be suggested by the light of truth. 


CHAPTER XIV 


The following, then, are his words: “It is folly on their part to suppose that when God, as if He were a 
cook, introduces the fire (which is to consume the world), all the rest of the human race will be burnt up, 
while they alone will remain, not only such of them as are then alive, but also those who are long since 
dead, which latter will arise from the earth clothed with the self-same flesh (as during life); for such a 
hope is simply one which might be cherished by worms. For what sort of human soul is that which would 
still long for a body that had been subject to corruption? Whence, also, this opinion of yours is not shared 
by some of the Christians, and they pronounce it to be exceedingly vile, and loathsome, and impossible; 
for what kind of body is that which, after being completely corrupted, can return to its original nature, 
and to that self-same first condition out of which it fell into dissolution? Being unable to return any 
answer, they betake themselves to a most absurd refuge, viz., that all things are possible to God. And yet 
God cannot do things that are disgraceful, nor does He wish to do things that are contrary to His nature; 
nor, if (in accordance with the wickedness of your own heart) you desired anything that was evil, would 


God accomplish it; nor must you believe at once that it will be done. For God does not rule the world in 
order to satisfy inordinate desires, or to allow disorder and confusion, but to govern a nature that is 
upright and just. For the soul, indeed, He might be able to provide an everlasting life; while dead bodies, 
on the contrary, are, as Heraclitus observes, more worthless than dung. God, however, neither can nor will 
declare, contrary to all reason, that the flesh, which is full of those things which it is not even honourable 
to mention, is to exist for ever. For He is the reason of all things that exist, and therefore can do nothing 
either contrary to reason or contrary to Himself.” 


CHAPTER XV 


Observe, now, here at the very beginning, how, in ridiculing the doctrine of a conflagration of the world, 
held by certain of the Greeks who have treated the subject in a philosophic spirit not to be depreciated, he 
would make us, “representing God, as it were, as a cook, hold the belief in a general conflagration;” not 
perceiving that, as certain Greeks were of opinion (perhaps having received their information from the 
ancient nation of the Hebrews), it is a purificatory fire which is brought upon the world, and probably also 
on each one of those who stand in need of chastisement by the fire and healing at the same time, seeing it 
burns indeed, but does not consume, those who are without a material body, which needs to be consumed 
by that fire, and which burns and consumes those who by their actions, words, and thoughts have built up 
wood, or hay, or stubble, in that which is figuratively termed a “building.” And the holy Scriptures say that 
the Lord will, like a refiner’s fire and fullers’ soap, visit each one of those who require purification, 
because of the intermingling in them of a flood of wicked matter proceeding from their evil nature; who 
need fire, I mean, to refine, as it were, (the dross of) those who are intermingled with copper, and tin, and 
lead. And he who likes may learn this from the prophet Ezekiel. But that we say that God brings fire upon 
the world, not like a cook, but like a God, who is the benefactor of them who stand in need of the 
discipline of fire, will be testified by the prophet Isaiah, in whose writings it is related that a sinful nation 
was thus addressed: “Because thou hast coals of fire, sit upon them: they shall be to thee a help.” Now the 
Scripture is appropriately adapted to the multitudes of those who are to peruse it, because it speaks 
obscurely of things that are sad and gloomy, in order to terrify those who cannot by any other means be 
saved from the flood of their sins, although even then the attentive reader will clearly discover the end 
that is to be accomplished by these sad and painful punishments upon those who endure them. It is 
sufficient, however, for the present to quote the words of Isaiah: “For My name’s sake will I show Mine 
anger, and My glory I will bring upon thee, that I may not destroy thee.” We have thus been under the 
necessity of referring in obscure terms to questions not fitted to the capacity of simple believers, who 
require a simpler instruction in words, that we might not appear to leave unrefuted the accusation of 
Celsus, that “God introduces the fire (which is to destroy the world), as if He were a cook.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


From what has been said, it will be manifest to intelligent hearers how we have to answer the following: 
“All the rest of the race will be completely burnt up, and they alone will remain.” It is not to be wondered 
at, indeed, if such thoughts have been entertained by those amongst us who are called in Scripture the 
“foolish things” of the world, and “base things,” and “things which are despised,” and “things which are 
not,” because “by the foolishness of preaching it pleased God to save them that believe on Him, after that, 
in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew not God,”—because such individuals are unable to see 
distinctly the sense of each particular passage, or unwilling to devote the necessary leisure to the 
investigation of Scripture, notwithstanding the injunction of Jesus, “Search the Scriptures.” The following, 
moreover, are his ideas regarding the fire which is to be brought upon the world by God, and the 
punishments which are to befall sinners. And perhaps, as it is appropriate to children that some things 
should be addressed to them in a manner befitting their infantile condition, to convert them, as being of 
very tender age, to a better course of life; so, to those whom the word terms “the foolish things of the 
world,” and “the base,” and “the despised,” the just and obvious meaning of the passages relating to 
punishments is suitable, inasmuch as they cannot receive any other mode of conversion than that which is 
by fear and the presentation of punishment, and thus be saved from the many evils (which would befall 
them). The Scripture accordingly declares that only those who are unscathed by the fire and the 
punishments are to remain,—those, viz., whose opinions, and morals, and mind have been purified to the 
highest degree; while, on the other hand, those of a different nature—those, viz., who, according to their 
deserts, require the administration of punishment by fire—will be involved in these sufferings with a view 
to an end which it is suitable for God to bring upon those who have been created in His image, but who 
have lived in opposition to the will of that nature which is according to His image. And this is our answer 
to the statement, “All the rest of the race will be completely burnt up, but they alone are to remain.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


Then, in the next place, having either himself misunderstood the sacred Scriptures, or those (interpreters) 
by whom they were not understood, he proceeds to assert that “it is said by us that there will remain at 
the time of the visitation which is to come upon the world by the fire of purification, not only those who 
are then alive, but also those who are long ago dead;” not observing that it is with a secret kind of wisdom 
that it was said by the apostle of Jesus: “We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, 


in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump; for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” Now he ought to have noticed what was the meaning of him who 
uttered these words, as being one who was by no means dead, who made a distinction between himself 
and those like him and the dead, and who said afterwards, “The dead shall be raised incorruptible,” and 
“we shall be changed.” And as a proof that such was the apostle’s meaning in writing those words which I 
have quoted from the first Epistle to the Corinthians, I will quote also from the first to the Thessalonians, 
in which Paul, as one who is alive and awake, and different from those who are asleep, speaks as follows: 
“For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we who are alive and remain unto the coming of 
the Lord, shall not prevent them who are asleep; for the Lord Himself shall descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God.” Then, again, after this, knowing that 
there were others dead in Christ besides himself and such as he, he subjoins the words, “The dead in 
Christ shall rise first; then we who are alive and remain shall be caught up together with them in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


But since he has ridiculed at great length the doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh, which has been 
preached in the Churches, and which is more clearly understood by the more intelligent believer; and as it 
is unnecessary again to quote his words, which have been already adduced, let us, with regard to the 
problem (as in an apologetic work directed against an alien from the faith, and for the sake of those who 
are still “children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, 
and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive” ), state and establish to the best of our ability 
a few points expressly intended for our readers. Neither we, then, nor the holy Scriptures, assert that with 
the same bodies, without a change to a higher condition, “shall those who were long dead arise from the 
earth and live again;” for in so speaking, Celsus makes a false charge against us. For we may listen to 
many passages of Scripture treating of the resurrection in a manner worthy of God, although it may 
suffice for the present to quote the language of Paul from the first Epistle to the Corinthians, where he 
says: “But some man will say, How are the dead raised up? and with what body do they come? Thou fool, 
that which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die. And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that 
body that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain; but God giveth it a body 
as it hath pleased Him, and to every seed his own body.” Now, observe how in these words he says that 
there is sown, “not that body that shall be;” but that of the body which is sown and cast naked into the 
earth (God giving to each seed its own body), there takes place as it were a resurrection: from the seed 
that was cast into the ground there arising a stalk, e.g., among such plants as the following, viz., the 
mustard plant, or of a larger tree, as in the olive, or one of the fruit-trees. 


CHAPTER XIX 


God, then, gives to each thing its own body as He pleases: as in the case of plants that are sown, so also in 
the case of those beings who are, as it were, sown in dying, and who in due time receive, out of what has 
been “sown,” the body assigned by God to each one according to his deserts. And we may hear, moreover, 
the Scripture teaching us at great length the difference between that which is, as it were, “sown,” and 
that which is, as it were, “raised” from it in these words: “It is sown in corruption, it is raised in 
incorruption; it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power; it is 
sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.” And let him who has the capacity understand the 
meaning of the words: “As is the earthy, such are they also that are earthy; and as is the heavenly, such 
are they also that are heavenly. And as we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the 
image of the heavenly.” And although the apostle wished to conceal the secret meaning of the passage, 
which was not adapted to the simpler class of believers, and to the understanding of the common people, 
who are led by their faith to enter on a better course of life, he was nevertheless obliged afterwards to say 
(in order that we might not misapprehend his meaning), after “Let us bear the image of the heavenly,” 
these words also: “Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; 
neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.” Then, knowing that there was a secret and mystical 
meaning in the passage, as was becoming in one who was leaving, in his Epistles, to those who were to 
come after him words full of significance, he subjoins the following, “Behold, I show you a mystery;” which 
is his usual style in introducing matters of a profounder and more mystical nature, and such as are 
fittingly concealed from the multitude, as is written in the book of Tobit: “It is good to keep close the 
secret of a king, but honourable to reveal the works of God,”—in a way consistent with truth and God’s 
glory, and so as to be to the advantage of the multitude. Our hope, then, is not “the hope of worms, nor 
does our soul long for a body that has seen corruption;” for although it may require a body, for the sake of 
moving from place to place, yet it understands—as having meditated on the wisdom (that is from above), 
agreeably to the declaration, “The mouth of the righteous will speak wisdom”—the difference between the 
“earthly house,” in which is the tabernacle of the building that is to be dissolved, and that in which the 
righteous do groan, being burdened,—not wishing to “put off” the tabernacle, but to be “clothed 
therewith,” that by being clothed upon, mortality might be swallowed up of life. For, in virtue of the whole 
nature of the body being corruptible, the corruptible tabernacle must put on incorruption; and its other 
part, being mortal, and becoming liable to the death which follows sin, must put on immortality, in order 
that, when the corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and the mortal immortality, then shall come to 


pass what was predicted of old by the prophets,—the annihilation of the “victory” of death (because it had 
conquered and subjected us to his sway), and of its “sting,” with which it stings the imperfectly defended 
soul, and inflicts upon it the wounds which result from sin. 


CHAPTER XX 


But since our views regarding the resurrection have, as far as time would permit, been stated in part on 
the present occasion (for we have systematically examined the subject in greater detail in other parts of 
our writings); and as now we must by means of sound reasoning refute the fallacies of Celsus, who neither 
understands the meaning of our Scripture, nor has the capacity of judging that the meaning of our wise 
men is not to be determined by those individuals who make no profession of anything more than of a 
(simple) faith in the Christian system, let us show that men, not to be lightly esteemed on account of their 
reasoning powers and dialectic subtleties, have given expression to very absurd opinions. And if we must 
sneer at them as contemptible old wives’ fables, it is at them rather than at our narrative that we must 
sneer. The disciples of the Porch assert, that after a period of years there will be a conflagration of the 
world, and after that an arrangement of things in which everything will be unchanged, as compared with 
the former arrangement of the world. Those of them, however, who evinced their respect for this doctrine 
have said that there will be a change, although exceedingly slight, at the end of the cycle, from what 
prevailed during the preceding. And these men maintain, that in the succeeding cycle the same things will 
occur, and Socrates will be again the son of Sophroniscus, and a native of Athens; and Phaenarete, being 
married to Sophroniscus, will again become his mother. And although they do not mention the word 
“resurrection,” they show in reality that Socrates, who derived his origin from seed, will spring from that 
of Sophroniscus, and will be fashioned in the womb of Phaenarete; and being brought up at Athens, will 
practise the study of philosophy, as if his former philosophy had arisen again, and were to be in no respect 
different from what it was before. Anytus and Melitus, too, will arise again as accusers of Socrates, and 
the Council of Areopagus will condemn him to death! But what is more ridiculous still, is that Socrates will 
clothe himself with garments not at all different from those which he wore during the former cycle, and 
will live in the same unchanged state of poverty, and in the same unchanged city of Athens! And Phalaris 
will again play the tyrant, and his brazen bull will pour forth its bellowings from the voices of victims 
within, unchanged from those who were condemned in the former cycle! And Alexander of Pherae, too, 
will again act the tyrant with a cruelty unaltered from the former time, and will condemn to death the 
same “unchanged” individuals as before. But what need is there to go into detail upon the doctrine held 
by the Stoic philosophers on such things, and which escapes the ridicule of Celsus, and is perhaps even 
venerated by him, since he regards Zeno as a wiser man than Jesus? 


CHAPTER XXI 


The disciples of Pythagoras, too, and of Plato, although they appear to hold the incorruptibility of the 
world, yet fall into similar errors. For as the planets, after certain definite cycles, assume the same 
positions, and hold the same relations to one another, all things on earth will, they assert, be like what 
they were at the time when the same state of planetary relations existed in the world. From this view it 
necessarily follows, that when, after the lapse of a lengthened cycle, the planets come to occupy towards 
each other the same relations which they occupied in the time of Socrates, Socrates will again be born of 
the same parents, and suffer the same treatment, being accused by Anytus and Melitus, and condemned 
by the Council of Areopagus! The learned among the Egyptians, moreover, hold similar views, and yet 
they are treated with respect, and do not incur the ridicule of Celsus and such as he; while we, who 
maintain that all things are administered by God in proportion to the relation of the free-will of each 
individual, and are ever being brought into a better condition, so far as they admit of being so, and who 
know that the nature of our free-will admits of the occurrence of contingent events (for it is incapable of 
receiving the wholly unchangeable character of God), yet do not appear to say anything worthy of a 
testing examination. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Let no one, however, suspect that, in speaking as we do, we belong to those who are indeed called 
Christians, but who set aside the doctrine of the resurrection as it is taught in Scripture. For these 
persons cannot, so far as their principles apply, at all establish that the stalk or tree which springs up 
comes from the grain of wheat, or anything else (which was cast into the ground); whereas we, who 
believe that that which is “sown” is not “quickened” unless it die, and that there is sown not that body 
that shall be (for God gives it a body as it pleases Him, raising it in incorruption after it is sown in 
corruption; and after it is sown in dishonour, raising it in glory; and after it is sown in weakness, raising it 
in power; and after it is sown a natural body, raising it a spiritual),—we preserve both the doctrine of the 
Church of Christ and the grandeur of the divine promise, proving also the possibility of its 
accomplishment not by mere assertion, but by arguments; knowing that although heaven and earth, and 
the things that are in them, may pass away, yet His words regarding each individual thing, being, as parts 
of a whole, or species of a genus, the utterances of Him who was God the Word, who was in the beginning 
with God, shall by no means pass away. For we desire to listen to Him who said: “Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but My words shall not pass away.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


We, therefore, do not maintain that the body which has undergone corruption resumes its original nature, 
any more than the grain of wheat which has decayed returns to its former condition. But we do maintain, 
that as above the grain of wheat there arises a stalk, so a certain power is implanted in the body, which is 
not destroyed, and from which the body is raised up in incorruption. The philosophers of the Porch, 
however, in consequence of the opinions which they hold regarding the unchangeableness of things after 
a certain cycle, assert that the body, after undergoing complete corruption, will return to its original 
condition, and will again assume that first nature from which it passed into a state of dissolution, 
establishing these points, as they think, by irresistible arguments. We, however, do not betake ourselves 
to a most absurd refuge, saying that with God all things are possible; for we know how to understand this 
word “all” as not referring either to things that are “non-existent” or that are inconceivable. But we 
maintain, at the same time, that God cannot do what is disgraceful, since then He would be capable of 
ceasing to be God; for if He do anything that is disgraceful, He is not God. Since, however, he lays it down 
as a principle, that “God does not desire what is contrary to nature,” we have to make a distinction, and 
say that if any one asserts that wickedness is contrary to nature, while we maintain that “God does not 
desire what is contrary to nature,”—either what springs from wickedness or from an irrational principle, — 
yet, if such things happen according to the word and will of God, we must at once necessarily hold that 
they are not contrary to nature. Therefore things which are done by God, although they may be, or may 
appear to some to be incredible, are not contrary to nature. And if we must press the force of words, we 
would say that, in comparison with what is generally understood as “nature,” there are certain things 
which are beyond its power, which God could at any time do; as, e.g., in raising man above the level of 
human nature, and causing him to pass into a better and more divine condition, and preserving him in the 
same, so long as he who is the object of His care shows by his actions that he desires (the continuance of 
His help). 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Moreover, as we have already said that for God to desire anything unbecoming Himself would be 
destructive of His existence as Deity, we will add that if man, agreeably to the wickedness of his nature, 
should desire anything that is abominable, God cannot grant it. And now it is from no spirit of contention 
that we answer the assertions of Celsus; but it is in the spirit of truth that we investigate them, as 
assenting to his view that “He is the God, not of inordinate desires, nor of error and disorder, but of a 
nature just and upright,” because He is the source of all that is good. And that He is able to provide an 
eternal life for the soul we acknowledge; and that He possesses not only the “power,” but the “will.” In 
view, therefore, of these considerations, we are not at all distressed by the assertion of Heraclitus, 
adopted by Celsus, that “dead bodies are to be cast out as more worthless than dung;” and yet, with 
reference even to this, one might say that dung, indeed, ought to be cast out, while the dead bodies of 
men, on account of the soul by which they were inhabited, especially if it had been virtuous, ought not to 
be cast out. For, in harmony with those laws which are based upon the principles of equity, bodies are 
deemed worthy of sepulture, with the honours accorded on such occasions, that no insult, so far as can be 
helped, may be offered to the soul which dwelt within, by casting forth the body (after the soul has 
departed) like that of the animals. Let it not then be held, contrary to reason, that it is the will of God to 
declare that the grain of wheat is not immortal, but the stalk which springs from it, while the body which 
is sown in corruption is not, but that which is raised by Him in incorruption. But according to Celsus, God 
Himself is the reason of all things, while according to our view it is His Son, of whom we say in 
philosophic language, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God;” while in our judgment also, God cannot do anything which is contrary to reason, or contrary to 
Himself. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Let us next notice the statements of Celsus, which follow the preceding, and which are as follow: “As the 
Jews, then, became a peculiar people, and enacted laws in keeping with the customs of their country, and 
maintain them up to the present time, and observe a mode of worship which, whatever be its nature, is yet 
derived from their fathers, they act in these respects like other men, because each nation retains its 
ancestral customs, whatever they are, if they happen to be established among them. And such an 
arrangement appears to be advantageous, not only because it has occurred to the mind of other nations to 
decide some things differently, but also because it is a duty to protect what has been established for the 
public advantage; and also because, in all probability, the various quarters of the earth were from the 
beginning allotted to different superintending spirits, and were thus distributed among certain governing 
powers, and in this manner the administration of the world is carried on. And whatever is done among 
each nation in this way would be rightly done, wherever it was agreeable to the wishes (of the 
superintending powers), while it would be an act of impiety to get rid of the institutions established from 
the beginning in the various places.” By these words Celsus shows that the Jews, who were formerly 
Egyptians, subsequently became a “peculiar people,” and enacted laws which they carefully preserve. And 
not to repeat his statements, which have been already before us, he says that it is advantageous to the 
Jews to observe their ancestral worship, as other nations carefully attend to theirs. And he further states a 


deeper reason why it is of advantage to the Jews to cultivate their ancestral customs, in hinting dimly that 
those to whom was allotted the office of superintending the country which was being legislated for, 
enacted the laws of each land in co-operation with its legislators. He appears, then, to indicate that both 
the country of the Jews, and the nation which inhabits it, are superintended by one or more beings, who, 
whether they were one or more, co-operated with Moses, and enacted the laws of the Jews. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


“We must,” he says, “observe the laws, not only because it has occurred to the mind of others to decide 
some things differently, but because it is a duty to protect what has been enacted for the public 
advantage, and also because, in all probability, the various quarters of the earth were from the beginning 
allotted to different superintending spirits, and were distributed among certain governing powers, and in 
this manner the administration of the world is carried on.” Thus Celsus, as if he had forgotten what he 
had said against the Jews, now includes them in the general eulogy which he passes upon all who observe 
their ancestral customs, remarking: “And whatever is done among each nation in this way, would be 
rightly done whenever agreeable to the wishes (of the superintendents).” And observe here, whether he 
does not openly, so far as he can, express a wish that the Jew should live in the observance of his own 
laws, and not depart from them, because he would commit an act of impiety if he apostatized; for his 
words are: “It would be an act of impiety to get rid of the institutions established from the beginning in 
the various places.” Now I should like to ask him, and those who entertain his views, who it was that 
distributed the various quarters of the earth from the beginning among the different superintending 
spirits; and especially, who gave the country of the Jews, and the Jewish people themselves, to the one or 
more superintendents to whom it was allotted? Was it, as Celsus would say, Jupiter who assigned the 
Jewish people and their country to a certain spirit or spirits? And was it his wish, to whom they were thus 
assigned, to enact among them the laws which prevail, or was it against his will that it was done? You will 
observe that, whatever be his answer, he is in a strait. But if the various quarters of the earth were not 
allotted by some one being to the various superintending spirits, then each one at random, and without 
the superintendence of a higher power, divided the earth according to chance; and yet such a view is 
absurd, and destructive in no small degree of the providence of the God who presides over all things. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


Any one, indeed, who chooses, may relate how the various quarters of the earth, being distributed among 
certain governing powers, are administered by those who superintend them; but let him tell us also how 
what is done among each nation is done rightly when agreeable to the wishes of the superintendents. Let 
him, for example, tell us whether the laws of the Scythians, which permit the murder of parents, are right 
laws; or those of the Persians, which do not forbid the marriages of sons with their mothers, or of 
daughters with their own fathers. But what need is there for me to make selections from those who have 
been engaged in the business of enacting laws among the different nations, and to inquire how the laws 
are rightly enacted among each, according as they please the superintending powers? Let Celsus, 
however, tell us how it would be an act of impiety to get rid of those ancestral laws which permit the 
marriages of mothers and daughters; or which pronounce a man happy who puts an end to his life by 
hanging, or declare that they undergo entire purification who deliver themselves over to the fire, and who 
terminate their existence by fire; and how it is an act of impiety to do away with those laws which, for 
example, prevail in the Tauric Chersonese, regarding the offering up of strangers in sacrifice to Diana, or 
among certain of the Libyan tribes regarding the sacrifice of children to Saturn. Moreover, this inference 
follows from the dictum of Celsus, that it is an act of impiety on the part of the Jews to do away with those 
ancestral laws which forbid the worship of any other deity than the Creator of all things. And it will follow, 
according to his view, that piety is not divine by its own nature, but by a certain (external) arrangement 
and appointment. For it is an act of piety among certain tribes to worship a crocodile, and to eat what is 
an object of adoration among other tribes; while, again, with others it is a pious act to worship a calf, and 
among others, again, to regard the goat as a god. And, in this way, the same individual will be regarded as 
acting piously according to one set of laws, and impiously according to another; and this is the most 
absurd result that can be conceived! 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


It is probable, however, that to such remarks as the above, the answer returned would be, that he was 
pious who kept the laws of his own country, and not at all chargeable with impiety for the non-observance 
of those of other lands; and that, again, he who was deemed guilty of impiety among certain nations was 
not really so, when he worshipped his own gods, agreeably to his country’s laws, although he made war 
against, and even feasted on, those who were regarded as divinities among those nations which possessed 
laws of an opposite kind. Now, observe here whether these statements do not exhibit the greatest 
confusion of mind regarding the nature of what is just, and holy, and religious; since there is no accurate 
definition laid down of these things, nor are they described as having a peculiar character of their own, 
and stamping as religious those who act according to their injunctions. If, then, religion, and piety, and 
righteousness belong to those things which are so only by comparison, so that the same act may be both 
pious and impious, according to different relations and different laws, see whether it will not follow that 


temperance also is a thing of comparison, and courage as well, and prudence, and the other virtues, than 
which nothing could be more absurd! What we have said, however, is sufficient for the more general and 
simple class of answers to the allegations of Celsus. But as we think it likely that some of those who are 
accustomed to deeper investigation will fall in with this treatise, let us venture to lay down some 
considerations of a profounder kind, conveying a mystical and secret view respecting the original 
distribution of the various quarters of the earth among different superintending spirits; and let us prove to 
the best of our ability, that our doctrine is free from the absurd consequences enumerated above. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


It appears to me, indeed, that Celsus has misunderstood some of the deeper reasons relating to the 
arrangement of terrestrial affairs, some of which are touched upon even in Grecian history, when certain 
of those who are considered to be gods are introduced as having contended with each other about the 
possession of Attica; while in the writings of the Greek poets also, some who are called gods are 
represented as acknowledging that certain places here are preferred by them before others. The history 
of barbarian nations, moreover, and especially that of Egypt, contains some such allusions to the division 
of the so-called Egyptian homes, when it states that Athena, who obtained Sais by lot, is the same who 
also has possession of Attica. And the learned among the Egyptians can enumerate innumerable instances 
of this kind, although I do not know whether they include the Jews and their country in this division. And 
now, so far as testimonies outside the word of God bearing on this point are concerned, enough have been 
adduced for the present. We say, moreover, that our prophet of God and His genuine servant Moses, in his 
song in the book of Deuteronomy, makes a statement regarding the portioning out of the earth in the 
following terms: “When the Most High divided the nations, when He dispersed the sons of Adam, He set 
the bounds of the people according to the number of the angels of God; and the portion was His people 
Jacob, and Israel the cord of His inheritance.” And regarding the distribution of the nations, the same 
Moses, in his work entitled Genesis, thus expresses himself in the style of a historical narrative: “And the 
whole earth was of one language and of one speech; and it came to pass, as they journeyed from the east, 
that they found a plain in the land of Shinar, and they dwelt there.” A little further on he continues: “And 
the Lord came down to see the city and the tower, which the children of men had built. And the Lord said, 
Behold, the people is one, and they have all one language; and this they have begun to do: and now 
nothing will be restrained from them which they have imagined to do. Go to, let Us go down, and there 
confound their language, that they may not understand one another’s speech. And the Lord scattered 
them abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth: and they left off to build the city and the tower. 
Therefore is the name of it called Confusion; because the Lord did there confound the language of all the 
earth: and from thence did the Lord scatter them abroad upon the face of all the earth.” In the treatise of 
Solomon, moreover, on “Wisdom,” and on the events at the time of the confusion of languages, when the 
division of the earth took place, we find the following regarding Wisdom: “Moreover, the nations in their 
wicked conspiracy being confounded, she found out the righteous, and preserved him blameless unto God, 
and kept him strong in his tender compassion towards his son.” But on these subjects much, and that of a 
mystical kind, might be said; in keeping with which is the following: “It is good to keep close the secret of 
a king,”—in order that the doctrine of the entrance of souls into bodies (not, however, that of the 
transmigration from one body into another) may not be thrown before the common understanding, nor 
what is holy given to the dogs, nor pearls be cast before swine. For such a procedure would be impious, 
being equivalent to a betrayal of the mysterious declarations of God’s wisdom, of which it has been well 
said: “Into a malicious soul wisdom shall not enter, nor dwell in a body subject to sin.” It is sufficient, 
however, to represent in the style of a historic narrative what is intended to convey a secret meaning in 
the garb of history, that those who have the capacity may work out for themselves all that relates to the 
subject. (The narrative, then, may be understood as follows.) 


CHAPTER XXX 


All the people upon the earth are to be regarded as having used one divine language, and so long as they 
lived harmoniously together were preserved in the use of this divine language, and they remained without 
moving from the east so long as they were imbued with the sentiments of the “light,” and of the 
“reflection” of the eternal light. But when they departed from the east, and began to entertain sentiments 
alien to those of the east, they found a place in the land of Shinar (which, when interpreted, means 
“gnashing of teeth,” by way of indicating symbolically that they had lost the means of their support), and 
in it they took up their abode. Then, desiring to gather together material things, and to join to heaven 
what had no natural affinity for it, that by means of material things they might conspire against such as 
were immaterial, they said, “Come, let us made bricks, and burn them with fire.” Accordingly, when they 
had hardened and compacted these materials of clay and matter, and had shown their desire to make 
brick into stone, and clay into bitumen, and by these means to build a city and a tower, the head of which 
was, at least in their conception, to reach up to the heavens, after the manner of the “high things which 
exalt themselves against the knowledge of God,” each one was handed over (in proportion to the greater 
or less departure from the east which had taken place among them, and in proportion to the extent in 
which bricks had been converted into stones, and clay into bitumen, and building carried on out of these 
materials) to angels of character more or less severe, and of a nature more or less stern, until they had 
paid the penalty of their daring deeds; and they were conducted by those angels, who imprinted on each 


his native language, to the different parts of the earth according to their deserts: some, for example, to a 
region of burning heat, others to a country which chastises its inhabitants by its cold; others, again, to a 
land exceedingly difficult of cultivation, others to one less so in degree; while a fifth were brought into a 
land filled with wild beasts, and a sixth to a country comparatively free of these. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Now, in the next place, if any one has the capacity, let him understand that in what assumes the form of 
history, and which contains some things that are literally true, while yet it conveys a deeper meaning, 
those who preserved their original language continued, by reason of their not having migrated from the 
east, in possession of the east, and of their eastern language. And let him notice, that these alone became 
the portion of the Lord, and His people who were called Jacob, and Israel the cord of His inheritance; and 
these alone were governed by a ruler who did not receive those who were placed under him for the 
purpose of punishment, as was the case with the others. Let him also, who has the capacity to perceive as 
far as mortals may, observe that in the body politic of those who were assigned to the Lord as His pre- 
eminent portion, sins were committed, first of all, such as might be forgiven, and of such a nature as not 
to make the sinner worthy of entire desertion while subsequently they became more numerous though 
still of a nature to be pardoned. And while remarking that this state of matters continued for a 
considerable time, and that a remedy was always applied, and that after certain intervals these persons 
returned to their duty, let him notice that they were given over, in proportion to their transgressions, to 
those to whom had been assigned the other quarters of the earth; and that, after being at first slightly 
punished, and having made atonement, they returned, as if they had undergone discipline, to their proper 
habitations. Let him notice also that afterwards they were delivered over to rulers of a severer character 
—to Assyrians and Babylonians, as the Scriptures would call them. In the next place, notwithstanding that 
means of healing were being applied, let him observe that they were still multiplying their transgressions, 
and that they were on that account dispersed into other regions by the rulers of the nations that 
oppressed them. And their own ruler intentionally overlooked their oppression at the hands of the rulers 
of the other nations, in order that he also with good reason, as avenging himself, having obtained power 
to tear away from the other nations as many as he can, may do so, and enact for them laws, and point out 
a manner of life agreeably to which they ought to live, that so he may conduct them to the end to which 
those of the former people were conducted who did not commit sin. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


And by this means let those who have the capacity of comprehending truths so profound, learn that he to 
whom were allotted those who had not formerly sinned is far more powerful than the others, since he has 
been able to make a selection of individuals from the portion of the whole, and to separate them from 
those who received them for the purpose of punishment, and to bring them under the influence of laws, 
and of a mode of life which helps to produce an oblivion of their former transgressions. But, as we have 
previously observed, these remarks are to be understood as being made by us with a concealed meaning, 
by way of pointing out the mistakes of those who asserted that “the various quarters of the earth were 
from the beginning distributed among different superintending spirits, and being allotted among certain 
governing powers, were administered in this way;” from which statement Celsus took occasion to make 
the remarks referred to. But since those who wandered away from the east were delivered over, on 
account of their sins, to “a reprobate mind,” and to “vile affections,” and to “uncleanness through the 
lusts of their own hearts,” in order that, being sated with sin, they might hate it, we shall refuse our 
assent to the assertion of Celsus, that “because of the superintending spirits distributed among the 
different parts of the earth, what is done among each nation is rightly done;” for our desire is to do what 
is not agreeable to these spirits. For we see that it is a religious act to do away with the customs originally 
established in the various places by means of laws of a better and more divine character, which were 
enacted by Jesus, as one possessed of the greatest power, who has rescued us “from the present evil 
world,” and “from the princes of the world that come to nought;” and that it is a mark of irreligion not to 
throw ourselves at the feet of Him who has manifested Himself to be holier and more powerful than all 
other rulers, and to whom God said, as the prophets many generations before predicted: “Ask of Me, and I 
shall give Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for Thy 
possession.” For He, too, has become the “expectation” of us who from among the heathen have believed 
upon Him, and upon His Father, who is God over all things. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


The remarks which we have made not only answer the statements of Celsus regarding the superintending 
spirits, but anticipate in some measure what he afterwards brings forward, when he says: “Let the second 
party come forward; and I shall ask them whence they come, and whom they regard as the originator of 
their ancestral customs. They will reply, No one, because they spring from the same source as the Jews 
themselves, and derive their instruction and superintendence from no other quarter, and notwithstanding 
they have revolted from the Jews.” Each one of us, then, is come “in the last days,” when one Jesus has 
visited us, to the “visible mountain of the Lord,” the Word that is above every word, and to the “house of 
God,” which is “the Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth.” And we notice how it is 


built upon “the tops of the mountains,” i.e., the predictions of all the prophets, which are its foundations. 
And this house is exalted above the hills, i.e., those individuals among men who make a profession of 
superior attainments in wisdom and truth; and all the nations come to it, and the “many nations” go forth, 
and say to one another, turning to the religion which in the last days has shone forth through Jesus Christ: 
“Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; and He will 
teach us of His ways, and we will walk in them.” For the law came forth from the dwellers in Sion, and 
settled among us as a spiritual law. Moreover, the word of the Lord came forth from that very Jerusalem, 
that it might be disseminated through all places, and might judge in the midst of the heathen, selecting 
those whom it sees to be submissive, and rejecting the disobedient, who are many in number. And to those 
who inquire of us whence we come, or who is our founder, we reply that we are come, agreeably to the 
counsels of Jesus, to “cut down our hostile and insolent wordy’ swords into ploughshares, and to convert 
into pruning-hooks the spears formerly employed in war.” For we no longer take up “sword against 
nation,” nor do we “learn war any more,” having become children of peace, for the sake of Jesus, who is 
our leader, instead of those whom our fathers followed, among whom we were “strangers to the 
covenant,” and having received a law, for which we give thanks to Him that rescued us from the error (of 
our ways), saying, “Our fathers honoured lying idols, and there is not among them one that causeth it to 
rain.” Our Superintendent, then, and Teacher, having come forth from the Jews, regulates the whole world 
by the word of His teaching. And having made these remarks by way of anticipation, we have refuted as 
well as we could the untrue statements of Celsus, by subjoining the appropriate answer. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


But, that we may not pass without notice what Celsus has said between these and the preceding 
paragraphs, let us quote his words: “We might adduce Herodotus as a witness on this point, for he 
expresses himself as follows: For the people of the cities Marea and Apis, who inhabit those parts of Egypt 
that are adjacent to Libya, and who look upon themselves as Libyans, and not as Egyptians, finding their 
sacrificial worship oppressive, and wishing not to be excluded from the use of cows’ flesh, sent to the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, saying that there was no relationship between them and the Egyptians, that they 
dwelt outside the Delta, that there was no community of sentiment between them and the Egyptians, and 
that they wished to be allowed to partake of all kinds of food. But the god would not allow them to do as 
they desired, saying that that country was a part of Egypt, which was watered by the inundation of the 
Nile, and that those were Egyptians who dwell to the south of the city of Elephantine, and drink of the 
river Nile.’ Such is the narrative of Herodotus. But,” continues Celsus, “Ammon in divine things would not 
make a worse ambassador than the angels of the Jews, so that there is nothing wrong in each nation 
observing its established method of worship. Of a truth, we shall find very great differences prevailing 
among the nations, and yet each seems to deem its own by far the best. Those inhabitants of Ethiopia who 
dwell in Meroe worship Jupiter and Bacchus alone; the Arabians, Urania and Bacchus only; all the 
Egyptians, Osiris and Isis; the Saites, Minerva; while the Naucratites have recently classed Serapis among 
their deities, and the rest according to their respective laws. And some abstain from the flesh of sheep, 
and others from that of crocodiles; others, again, from that of cows, while they regard swine’s flesh with 
loathing. The Scythians, indeed, regard it as a noble act to banquet upon human beings. Among the 
Indians, too, there are some who deem themselves discharging a holy duty in eating their fathers, and this 
is mentioned in a certain passage by Herodotus. For the sake of credibility, I shall again quote his very 
words, for he writes as follows: For if any one were to make this proposal to all men, viz., to bid him select 
out of all existing laws the best, each would choose, after examination, those of his own country. Men each 
consider their own laws much the best, and therefore it is not likely than any other than a madman would 
make these things a subject of ridicule. But that such are the conclusions of all men regarding the laws, 
may be determined by many other evidences, and especially by the following illustration. Darius, during 
his reign, having summoned before him those Greeks who happened to be present at the time, inquired of 
them for how much they would be willing to eat their deceased fathers? their answer was, that for no 
consideration would they do such a thing. After this, Darius summoned those Indians who are called 
Callatians, who are in the habit of eating their parents, and asked of them in the presence of these 
Greeks, who learned what passed through an interpreter, for what amount of money they would undertake 
to burn their deceased fathers with fire? on which they raised a loud shout, and bade the king say no 
more.’ Such is the way, then, in which these matters are regarded. And Pindar appears to me to be right 
in saying that law’ is the king of all things.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 


The argument of Celsus appears to point by these illustrations to this conclusion: that it is “an obligation 
incumbent on all men to live according to their country’s customs, in which case they will escape censure; 
whereas the Christians, who have abandoned their native usages, and who are not one nation like the 
Jews, are to be blamed for giving their adherence to the teaching of Jesus.” Let him then tell us whether it 
is a becoming thing for philosophers, and those who have been taught not to yield to superstition, to 
abandon their country’s customs, so as to eat of those articles of food which are prohibited in their 
respective cities? or whether this proceeding of theirs is opposed to what is becoming? For if, on account 
of their philosophy, and the instructions which they have received against superstition, they should eat, in 
disregard of their native laws, what was interdicted by their fathers, why should the Christians (since the 


Gospel requires them not to busy themselves about statues and images, or even about any of the created 
works of God but to ascend on high, and present the soul to the Creator); when acting in a similar manner 
to the philosophers, be censured for so doing? But if, for the sake of defending the thesis which he has 
proposed to himself, Celsus, or those who think with him, should say, that even one who had studied 
philosophy would keep his country’s laws, then philosophers in Egypt, for example, would act most 
ridiculously in avoiding the eating of onions, in order to observe their country’s laws, or certain parts of 
the body, as the head and shoulders, in order not to transgress the traditions of their fathers. And I do not 
speak of those Egyptians who shudder with fear at the discharge of wind from the body, because if any 
one of these were to become a philosopher, and still observe the laws of his country, he would be a 
ridiculous philosopher, acting very unphilosophically. In the same way, then, he who has been led by the 
Gospel to worship the God of all things, and, from regard to his country’s laws, lingers here below among 
images and statues of men, and does not desire to ascend to the Creator, will resemble those who have 
indeed learned philosophy, but who are afraid of things which ought to inspire no terrors, and who regard 
it as an act of impiety to eat of those things which have been enumerated. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


But what sort of being is this Ammon of Herodotus, whose words Celsus has quoted, as if by way of 
demonstrating how each one ought to keep his country’s laws? For this Ammon would not allow the 
people of the cities of Marea and Apis, who inhabit the districts adjacent to Libya, to treat as a matter of 
indifference the use of cows’ flesh, which is a thing not only indifferent in its own nature, but which does 
not prevent a man from being noble and virtuous. If Ammon, then, forbade the use of cows’ flesh, because 
of the advantage which results from the use of the animal in the cultivation of the ground, and in addition 
to this, because it is by the female that the breed is increased, the account would possess more 
plausibility. But now he simply requires that those who drink of the Nile should observe the laws of the 
Egyptians regarding kine. And hereupon Celsus, taking occasion to pass a jest upon the employment of 
the angels among the Jews as the ambassadors of God, says that “Ammon did not make a worse 
ambassador of divine things than did the angels of the Jews,” into the meaning of whose words and 
manifestations he instituted no investigation; otherwise he would have seen, that it is not for oxen that 
God is concerned, even where He may appear to legislate for them, or for irrational animals, but that what 
is written for the sake of men, under the appearance of relating to irrational animals, contains certain 
truths of nature. Celsus, moreover, says that no wrong is committed by any one who wishes to observe the 
religious worship sanctioned by the laws of his country; and it follows, according to his view, that the 
Scythians commit no wrong, when, in conformity with their country’s laws, they eat human beings. And 
those Indians who eat their own fathers are considered, according to Celsus, to do a religious, or at least 
not a wicked act. He adduces, indeed, a statement of Herodotus which favours the principle that each one 
ought, from a sense of what is becoming, to obey his country’s laws; and he appears to approve of the 
custom of those Indians called Callatians, who in the time of Darius devoured their parents, since, on 
Darius inquiring for how great a sum of money they would be willing to lay aside this usage, they raised a 
loud shout, and bade the king say no more. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


As there are, then, generally two laws presented to us, the one being the law of nature, of which God 
would be the legislator, and the other being the written law of cities, it is a proper thing, when the written 
law is not opposed to that of God, for the citizens not to abandon it under pretext of foreign customs; but 
when the law of nature, that is, the law of God, commands what is opposed to the written law, observe 
whether reason will not tell us to bid a long farewell to the written code, and to the desire of its 
legislators, and to give ourselves up to the legislator God, and to choose a life agreeable to His word, 
although in doing so it may be necessary to encounter dangers, and countless labours, and even death and 
dishonour. For when there are some laws in harmony with the will of God, which are opposed to others 
which are in force in cities, and when it is impracticable to please God (and those who administer laws of 
the kind referred to), it would be absurd to contemn those acts by means of which we may please the 
Creator of all things, and to select those by which we shall become displeasing to God, though we may 
satisfy unholy laws, and those who love them. But since it is reasonable in other matters to prefer the law 
of nature, which is the law of God, before the written law, which has been enacted by men in a spirit of 
opposition to the law of God, why should we not do this still more in the case of those laws which relate to 
God? Neither shall we, like the Ethiopians who inhabit the parts about Meroe, worship, as is their 
pleasure, Jupiter and Bacchus only; nor shall we at all reverence Ethiopian gods in the Ethiopian manner; 
nor, like the Arabians, shall we regard Urania and Bacchus alone as divinities; nor in any degree at all 
deities in which the difference of sex has been a ground of distinction (as among the Arabians, who 
worship Urania as a female, and Bacchus as a male deity); nor shall we, like all the Egyptians, regard 
Osiris and Isis as gods; nor shall we enumerate Athena among these, as the Saites are pleased to do. And 
if to the ancient inhabitants of Naucratis it seemed good to worship other divinities, while their modern 
descendants have begun quite recently to pay reverence to Serapis, who never was a god at all, we shall 
not on that account assert that a new being who was not formerly a god, nor at all known to men, is a 
deity. For the Son of God, “the First-born of all creation,” although He seemed recently to have become 
incarnate, is not by any means on that account recent. For the holy Scriptures know Him to be the most 


ancient of all the works of creation; for it was to Him that God said regarding the creation of man, “Let Us 
make man in Our image, after Our likeness.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


I wish, however, to show how Celsus asserts without any good reason, that each one reveres his domestic 
and native institutions. For he declares that “those Ethiopians who inhabit Meroe know only of two gods, 
Jupiter and Bacchus, and worship these alone; and that the Arabians also know only of two, viz., Bacchus, 
who is also an Ethiopian deity, and Urania, whose worship is confined to them.” According to his account, 
neither do the Ethiopians worship Urania, nor the Arabians Jupiter. If, then, an Ethiopian were from any 
accident to fall into the hands of the Arabians, and were to be judged guilty of impiety because he did not 
worship Urania, and for this reason should incur the danger of death, would it be proper for the Ethiopian 
to die, or to act contrary to his country’s laws, and do obeisance to Urania? Now, if it would be proper for 
him to act contrary to the laws of his country, he will do what is not right, so far as the language of Celsus 
is any standard; while, if he should be led away to death, let him show the reasonableness of selecting 
such a fate. I know not whether, if the Ethiopian doctrine taught men to philosophize on the immortality of 
the soul, and the honour which is paid to religion, they would reverence those as deities who are deemed 
to be such by the laws of the country. A similar illustration may be employed in the case of the Arabians, if 
from any accident they happened to visit the Ethiopians about Meroe. For, having been taught to worship 
Urania and Bacchus alone, they will not worship Jupiter along with the Ethiopians; and if, adjudged guilty 
of impiety, they should be led away to death, let Celsus tell us what it would be reasonable on their part to 
do. And with regard to the fables which relate to Osiris and Isis, it is superfluous and out of place at 
present to enumerate them. For although an allegorical meaning may be given to the fables, they will 
nevertheless teach us to offer divine worship to cold water, and to the earth, which is subject to men, and 
all the animal creation. For in this way, I presume, they refer Osiris to water, and Isis to earth; while with 
regard to Serapis the accounts are numerous and conflicting, to the effect that very recently he appeared 
in public, agreeably to certain juggling tricks performed at the desire of Ptolemy, who wished to show to 
the people of Alexandria as it were a visible god. And we have read in the writings of Numenius the 
Pythagorean regarding his formation, that he partakes of the essence of all the animals and plants that 
are under the control of nature, that he may appear to have been fashioned into a god, not by the makers 
of images alone, with the aid of profane mysteries, and juggling tricks employed to invoke demons, but 
also by magicians and sorcerers, and those demons who are bewitched by their incantations. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


We must therefore inquire what may be fittingly eaten or not by the rational and gentle animal, which acts 
always in conformity with reason; and not worship at random, sheep, or goats, or kine; to abstain from 
which is an act of moderation, for much advantage is derived by men from these animals. Whereas, is it 
not the most foolish of all things to spare crocodiles, and to treat them as sacred to some fabulous divinity 
or other? For it is a mark of exceeding stupidity to spare those animals which do not spare us, and to 
bestow care on those which make a prey of human beings. But Celsus approves of those who, in keeping 
with the laws of their country, worship and tend crocodiles, and not a word does he say against them, 
while the Christians appear deserving of censure, who have been taught to loath evil, and to turn away 
from wicked works, and to reverence and honour virtue as being generated by God, and as being His Son. 
For we must not, on account of their feminine name and nature, regard wisdom and righteousness as 
females; for these things are in our view the Son of God, as His genuine disciple has shown, when he said 
of Him, “Who of God is made to us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” And 
although we may call Him a “second” God, let men know that by the term “second God” we mean nothing 
else than a virtue capable of including all other virtues, and a reason capable of containing all reason 
whatsoever which exists in all things, which have arisen naturally, directly, and for the general advantage, 
and which “reason,” we say, dwelt in the soul of Jesus, and was united to Him in a degree far above all 
other souls, seeing He alone was enabled completely to receive the highest share in the absolute reason, 
and the absolute wisdom, and the absolute righteousness. 


CHAPTER XL 


But since, after Celsus had spoken to the above effect of the different kinds of laws, he adds the following 
remark, “Pindar appears to me to be correct in saying that law is king of all things,” let us proceed to 
discuss this assertion. What law do you mean to say, good sir, is “king of all things?” If you mean those 
which exist in the various cities, then such an assertion is not true. For all men are not governed by the 
same law. You ought to have said that “laws are kings of all men,” for in every nation some law is king of 
all. But if you mean that which is law in the proper sense, then it is this which is by nature “king of all 
things;” although there are some individuals who, having like robbers abandoned the law, deny its validity, 
and live lives of violence and injustice. We Christians, then, who have come to the knowledge of the law 
which is by nature “king of all things,” and which is the same with the law of God, endeavour to regulate 
our lives by its prescriptions, having bidden a long farewell to those of an unholy kind. 


CHAPTER XLI 


Let us notice the charges which are next advanced by Celsus, in which there is exceedingly little that has 
reference to the Christians, as most of them refer to the Jews. His words are: “If, then, in these respects 
the Jews were carefully to preserve their own law, they are not to be blamed for so doing, but those 
persons rather who have forsaken their own usages, and adopted those of the Jews. And if they pride 
themselves on it, as being possessed of superior wisdom, and keep aloof from intercourse with others, as 
not being equally pure with themselves, they have already heard that their doctrine concerning heaven is 
not peculiar to them, but, to pass by all others, is one which has long ago been received by the Persians, 
as Herodotus somewhere mentions. For they have a custom,’ he says, of going up to the tops of the 
mountains, and of offering sacrifices to Jupiter, giving the name of Jupiter to the whole circle of the 
heavens.’ And I think,” continues Celsus, “that it makes no difference whether you call the highest being 
Zeus, or Zen, or Adonai, or Sabaoth, or Ammoun like the Egyptians, or Pappaeus like the Scythians. Nor 
would they be deemed at all holier than others in this respect, that they observe the rite of circumcision, 
for this was done by the Egyptians and Colchians before them; nor because they abstain from swine’s 
flesh, for the Egyptians practised abstinence not only from it, but from the flesh of goats, and sheep, and 
oxen, and fishes as well; while Pythagoras and his disciples do not eat beans, nor anything that contains 
life. It is not probable, however, that they enjoy God’s favour, or are loved by Him differently from others, 
or that angels were sent from heaven to them alone, as if they had had allotted to them some region of the 
blessed,’ for we see both themselves and the country of which they were deemed worthy. Let this band, 
then, take its departure, after paying the penalty of its vaunting, not having a knowledge of the great God, 
but being led away and deceived by the artifices of Moses, having become his pupil to no good end.” 


CHAPTER XLII 


It is evident that, by the preceding remarks, Celsus charges the Jews with falsely giving themselves out as 
the chosen portion of the Supreme God above all other nations. And he accuses them of boasting, because 
they gave out that they knew the great God, although they did not really know Him, but were led away by 
the artifices of Moses, and were deceived by him, and became his disciples to no good end. Now we have 
in the preceding pages already spoken in part of the venerable and distinguished polity of the Jews, when 
it existed amongst them as a symbol of the city of God, and of His temple, and of the sacrificial worship 
offered in it and at the altar of sacrifice. But if any one were to turn his attention to the meaning of the 
legislator, and to the constitution which he established, and were to examine the various points relating to 
him, and compare them with the present method of worship among other nations, there are none which 
he would admire to a greater degree; because, so far as can be accomplished among mortals, everything 
that was not of advantage to the human race was withheld from them, and only those things which are 
useful bestowed. And for this reason they had neither gymnastic contests, nor scenic representations, nor 
horse-races; nor were there among them women who sold their beauty to any one who wished to have 
sexual intercourse without offspring, and to cast contempt upon the nature of human generation. And 
what an advantage was it to be taught from their tender years to ascend above all visible nature, and to 
hold the belief that God was not fixed anywhere within its limits, but to look for Him on high, and beyond 
the sphere of all bodily substance! And how great was the advantage which they enjoyed in being 
instructed almost from their birth, and as soon as they could speak, in the immortality of the soul, and in 
the existence of courts of justice under the earth, and in the rewards provided for those who have lived 
righteous lives! These truths, indeed, were proclaimed in the veil of fable to children, and to those whose 
views of things were childish; while to those who were already occupied in investigating the truth, and 
desirous of making progress therein, these fables, so to speak, were transfigured into the truths which 
were concealed within them. And I consider that it was in a manner worthy of their name as the “portion 
of God” that they despised all kinds of divination, as that which bewitches men to no purpose, and which 
proceeds rather from wicked demons than from anything of a better nature; and sought the knowledge of 
future events in the souls of those who, owing to their high degree of purity, received the spirit of the 
Supreme God. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


But what need is there to point out how agreeable to sound reason, and unattended with injury either to 
master or slave, was the law that one of the same faith should not be allowed to continue in slavery more 
than six years? The Jews, then, cannot be said to preserve their own law in the same points with the other 
nations. For it would be censurable in them, and would involve a charge of insensibility to the superiority 
of their law, if they were to believe that they had been legislated for in the same way as the other nations 
among the heathen. And although Celsus will not admit it, the Jews nevertheless are possessed of a 
wisdom superior not only to that of the multitude, but also of those who have the appearance of 
philosophers; because those who engage in philosophical pursuits, after the utterance of the most 
venerable philosophical sentiments, fall away into the worship of idols and demons, whereas the very 
lowest Jew directs his look to the Supreme God alone; and they do well, indeed, so far as this point is 
concerned, to pride themselves thereon, and to keep aloof from the society of others as accursed and 
impious. And would that they had not sinned, and transgressed the law, and slain the prophets in former 
times, and in these latter days conspired against Jesus, that we might be in possession of a pattern of a 


heavenly city which even Plato would have sought to describe; although I doubt whether he could have 
accomplished as much as was done by Moses and those who followed him, who nourished a “chosen 
generation,” and “a holy nation,” dedicated to God, with words free from all superstition. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


But as Celsus would compare the venerable customs of the Jews with the laws of certain nations, let us 
proceed to look at them. He is of opinion, accordingly, that there is no difference between the doctrine 
regarding “heaven” and that regarding “God;” and he says that “the Persians, like the Jews, offer 
sacrifices to Jupiter upon the tops of the mountains,”—not observing that, as the Jews were acquainted 
with one God, so they had only one holy house of prayer, and one altar of whole burnt-offerings, and one 
censer for incense, and one high priest of God. The Jews, then, had nothing in common with the Persians, 
who ascend the summits of their mountains, which are many in number, and offer up sacrifices which 
have nothing in common with those which are regulated by the Mosaic code,—in conformity to which the 
Jewish priests “served unto the example and shadow of heavenly things,” explaining enigmatically the 
object of the law regarding the sacrifices, and the things of which these sacrifices were the symbols. The 
Persians therefore may call the “whole circle of heaven” Jupiter; but we maintain that “the heaven” is 
neither Jupiter nor God, as we indeed know that certain beings of a class inferior to God have ascended 
above the heavens and all visible nature: and in this sense we understand the words, “Praise God, ye 
heaven of heavens, and ye waters that be above the heavens: let them praise the name of the Lord.” 


CHAPTER XLV 


As Celsus, however, is of opinion that it matters nothing whether the highest being be called Jupiter, or 
Zen, or Adonai, or Sabaoth, or Ammoun (as the Egyptians term him), or Pappaeus (as the Scythians entitle 
him), let us discuss the point for a little, reminding the reader at the same time of what has been said 
above upon this question, when the language of Celsus led us to consider the subject. And now we 
maintain that the nature of names is not, as Aristotle supposes, an enactment of those who impose them. 
For the languages which are prevalent among men do not derive their origin from men, as is evident to 
those who are able to ascertain the nature of the charms which are appropriated by the inventors of the 
languages differently, according to the various tongues, and to the varying pronunciations of the names, 
on which we have spoken briefly in the preceding pages, remarking that when those names which in a 
certain language were possessed of a natural power were translated into another, they were no longer 
able to accomplish what they did before when uttered in their native tongues. And the same peculiarity is 
found to apply to men; for if we were to translate the name of one who was called from his birth by a 
certain appellation in the Greek language into the Egyptian or Roman, or any other tongue, we could not 
make him do or suffer the same things which he would have done or suffered under the appellation first 
bestowed upon him. Nay, even if we translated into the Greek language the name of an individual who had 
been originally invoked in the Roman tongue, we could not produce the result which the incantation 
professed itself capable of accomplishing had it preserved the name first conferred upon him. And if these 
statements are true when spoken of the names of men, what are we to think of those which are 
transferred, for any cause whatever, to the Deity? For example, something is transferred from the name 
Abraham when translated into Greek, and something is signified by that of Isaac, and also by that of 
Jacob; and accordingly, if any one, either in an invocation or in swearing an oath, were to use the 
expression, “the God of Abraham,” and “the God of Isaac,” and “the God of Jacob,” he would produce 
certain effects, either owing to the nature of these names or to their powers, since even demons are 
vanquished and become submissive to him who pronounces these names; whereas if we say, “the god of 
the chosen father of the echo, and the god of laughter, and the god of him who strikes with the heel,” the 
mention of the name is attended with no result, as is the case with other names possessed of no power. 
And in the same way, if we translate the word “Israel” into Greek or any other language, we shall produce 
no result; but if we retain it as it is, and join it to those expressions to which such as are skilled in these 
matters think it ought to be united, there would then follow some result from the pronunciation of the 
word which would accord with the professions of those who employ such invocations. And we may say the 
same also of the pronunciation of “Sabaoth,” a word which is frequently employed in incantations; for if 
we translate the term into “Lord of hosts,” or “Lord of armies,” or “Almighty” (different acceptation of it 
having been proposed by the interpreters), we shall accomplish nothing; whereas if we retain the original 
pronunciation, we shall, as those who are skilled in such matters maintain, produce some effect. And the 
same observation holds good of Adonai. If, then, neither “Sabaoth” nor “Adonai,” when rendered into what 
appears to be their meaning in the Greek tongue, can accomplish anything, how much less would be the 
result among those who regard it as a matter of indifference whether the highest being be called Jupiter, 
or Zen, or Adonai, or Sabaoth! 


CHAPTER XLVI 


It was for these and similar mysterious reasons, with which Moses and the prophets were acquainted, that 
they forbade the name of other gods to be pronounced by him who bethought himself of praying to the 
one Supreme God alone, or to be remembered by a heart which had been taught to be pure from all 
foolish thoughts and words. And for these reasons we should prefer to endure all manner of suffering 


rather than acknowledge Jupiter to be God. For we do not consider Jupiter and Sabaoth to be the same, 
nor Jupiter to be at all divine, but that some demon, unfriendly to men and to the true God, rejoices under 
this title. And although the Egyptians were to hold Ammon before us under threat of death, we would 
rather die than address him as God, it being a name used in all probability in certain Egyptian 
incantations in which this demon is invoked. And although the Scythians may call Pappaeus the supreme 
God, yet we will not yield our assent to this; granting, indeed, that there is a Supreme Deity, although we 
do not give the name Pappaeus to Him as His proper title, but regard it as one which is agreeable to the 
demon to whom was allotted the desert of Scythia, with its people and its language. He, however, who 
gives God His title in the Scythian tongue, or in the Egyptian or in any language in which he has been 
brought up, will not be guilty of sin. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


Now the reason why circumcision is practised among the Jews is not the same as that which explains its 
existence among the Egyptians and Colchians, and therefore it is not to be considered the same 
circumcision. And as he who sacrifices does not sacrifice to the same god, although he appears to perform 
the rite of sacrifice in a similar manner, and he who offers up prayer does not pray to the same divinity, 
although he asks the same things in his supplication; so, in the same way, if one performs the rite of 
circumcision, it by no means follows that it is not a different act from the circumcision performed upon 
another. For the purpose, and the law, and the wish of him who performs the rite, place the act ina 
different category. But that the whole subject may be still better understood, we have to remark that the 
term for “righteousness” is the same among all the Greeks; but righteousness is shown to be one thing 
according to the view of Epicurus; and another according to the Stoics, who deny the threefold division of 
the soul; and a different thing again according to the followers of Plato, who hold that righteousness is the 
proper business of the parts of the soul. And so also the “courage” of Epicures is one thing, who would 
undergo some labours in order to escape from a greater number; and a different thing that of the 
philosopher of the Porch, who would choose all virtue for its own sake; and a different thing still that of 
Plato, who maintains that virtue itself is the act of the irascible part of the soul, and who assigns to it a 
place about the breast. And so circumcision will be a different thing according to the varying opinions of 
those who undergo it. But on such a subject it is unnecessary to speak on this occasion in a treatise like 
the present; for whoever desires to see what led us to the subject, can read what we have said upon it in 
the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


Although the Jews, then, pride themselves on circumcision, they will separate it not only from that of the 
Colchians and Egyptians, but also from that of the Arabian Ishmaelites; and yet the latter was derived 
from their ancestor Abraham, the father of Ishmael, who underwent the rite of circumcision along with his 
father. The Jews say that the circumcision performed on the eighth day is the principal circumcision, and 
that which is performed according to circumstances is different; and probably it was performed on 
account of the hostility of some angel towards the Jewish nation, who had the power to injure such of 
them as were not circumcised, but was powerless against those who had undergone the rite. This may be 
said to appear from what is written in the book of Exodus, where the angel before the circumcision of 
Eliezer was able to work against Moses, but could do nothing after his son was circumcised. And when 
Zipporah had learned this, she took a pebble and circumcised her child, and is recorded, according to the 
reading of the common copies, to have said, “The blood of my child’s circumcision is stayed,” but 
according to the Hebrew text, “A bloody husband art thou to me.” For she had known the story about a 
certain angel having power before the shedding of the blood, but who became powerless through the 
blood of circumcision. For which reason the words were addressed to Moses, “A bloody husband art thou 
to me.” But these things, which appear rather of a curious nature, and not level to the comprehension of 
the multitude, I have ventured to treat at such length; and now I shall only add, as becomes a Christian, 
one thing more, and shall then pass on to what follows. For this angel might have had power, I think, over 
those of the people who were not circumcised, and generally over all who worshipped only the Creator; 
and this power lasted so long as Jesus had not assumed a human body. But when He had done this, and 
had undergone the rite of circumcision in His own person, all the power of the angel over those who 
practise the same worship, but are not circumcised, was abolished; for Jesus reduced it to nought by (the 
power of) His unspeakable divinity. And therefore His disciples are forbidden to circumcise themselves, 
and are reminded (by the apostle): “If ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing.” 


CHAPTER XLIX 


But neither do the Jews pride themselves upon abstaining from swine’s flesh, as if it were some great 
thing; but upon their having ascertained the nature of clean and unclean animals, and the cause of the 
distinction, and of swine being classed among the unclean. And these distinctions were signs of certain 
things until the advent of Jesus; after whose coming it was said to His disciple, who did not yet 
comprehend the doctrine concerning these matters, but who said, “Nothing that is common or unclean 
hath entered into my mouth,” “What God hath cleansed, call not thou common.” It therefore in no way 
affects either the Jews or us that the Egyptian priests abstain not only from the flesh of swine, but also 


from that of goats, and sheep, and oxen, and fish. But since it is not that “which entereth into the mouth 
that defiles a man,” and since “meat does not commend us to God,” we do not set great store on 
refraining from eating, nor yet are we induced to eat from a gluttonous appetite. And therefore, so far as 
we are concerned, the followers of Pythagoras, who abstain from all things that contain life may do as 
they please; only observe the different reason for abstaining from things that have life on the part of the 
Pythagoreans and our ascetics. For the former abstain on account of the fable about the transmigration of 
souls, as the poet says:— 


“And some one, lifting up his beloved son, 
Will slay him after prayer; O how foolish he!” 


We, however, when we do abstain, do so because “we keep under our body, and bring it into subjection,” 
and desire “to mortify our members that are upon the earth, fornication, uncleanness, inordinate 
affection, evil concupiscence;” and we use every effort to “mortify the deeds of the flesh.” 


CHAPTER L 


Celsus, still expressing his opinion regarding the Jews, says: “It is not probable that they are in great 
favour with God, or are regarded by Him with more affection than others, or that angels are sent by Him 
to them alone, as if to them had been allotted some region of the blessed. For we may see both the people 
themselves, and the country of which they were deemed worthy.” We shall refute this, by remarking that it 
is evident that this nation was in great favour with God, from the fact that the God who presides over all 
things was called the God of the Hebrews, even by those who were aliens to our faith. And because they 
were in favour with God, they were not abandoned by Him; but although few in number, they continued to 
enjoy the protection of the divine power, so that in the reign of Alexander of Macedon they sustained no 
injury from him, although they refused, on account of certain covenants and oaths, to take up arms 
against Darius. They say that on that occasion the Jewish high priest, clothed in his sacred robe, received 
obeisance from Alexander, who declared that he had beheld an individual arrayed in this fashion, who 
announced to him in his sleep that he was to be the subjugator of the whole of Asia. Accordingly, we 
Christians maintain that “it was the fortune of that people in a remarkable degree to enjoy God’s favour, 
and to be loved by Him in a way different from others;” but that this economy of things and this divine 
favour were transferred to us, after Jesus had conveyed the power which had been manifested among the 
Jews to those who had become converts to Him from among the heathen. And for this reason, although 
the Romans desired to perpetrate many atrocities against the Christians, in order to ensure their 
extermination, they were unsuccessful; for there was a divine hand which fought on their behalf, and 
whose desire it was that the word of God should spread from one corner of the land of Judea throughout 
the whole human race. 


CHAPTER LI 


But seeing that we have answered to the best of our ability the charges brought by Celsus against the 
Jews and their doctrine, let us proceed to consider what follows, and to prove that it is no empty boast on 
our part when we make a profession of knowing the great God, and that we have not been led away by 
any juggling tricks of Moses (as Celsus imagines), or even of our own Saviour Jesus; but that for a good 
end we listen to the God who speaks in Moses, and have accepted Jesus, whom he testifies to be God, as 
the Son of God, in hope of receiving the best rewards if we regulate our lives according to His word. And 
we Shall willingly pass over what we have already stated by way of anticipation on the points, “whence we 
came and who is our leader, and what law proceeded from Him.” And if Celsus would maintain that there 
is no difference between us and the Egyptians, who worship the goat, or the ram, or the crocodile, or the 
ox, or the river-horse, or the dog-faced baboon, or the cat, he can ascertain if it be so, and so may any 
other who thinks alike on the subject. We, however, have to the best of our ability defended ourselves at 
great length in the preceding pages on the subject of the honour which we render to our Jesus, pointing 
out that we have found the better part; and that in showing that the truth which is contained in the 
teaching of Jesus Christ is pure and unmixed with error, we are not commending ourselves, but our 
Teacher, to whom testimony was borne through many witnesses by the Supreme God and the prophetic 
writings among the Jews, and by the very clearness of the case itself, for it is demonstrated that He could 
not have accomplished such mighty works without the divine help. 


CHAPTER LII 


But the statement of Celsus which we wish to examine at present is the following: “Let us then pass over 
the refutations which might be adduced against the claims of their teacher, and let him be regarded as 
really an angel. But is he the first and only one who came (to men), or were there others before him? If 
they should say that he is the only one, they would be convicted of telling lies against themselves. For they 
assert that on many occasions others came, and sixty or seventy of them together, and that these became 
wicked, and were cast under the earth and punished with chains, and that from this source originate the 
warm springs, which are their tears; and, moreover, that there came an angel to the tomb of this said 


being—according to some, indeed, one, but according to others, two—who answered the women that he 
had arisen. For the Son of God could not himself, as it seems, open the tomb, but needed the help of 
another to roll away the stone. And again, on account of the pregnancy of Mary, there came an angel to 
the carpenter, and once more another angel, in order that they might take up the young Child and flee 
away (into Egypt). But what need is there to particularize everything, or to count up the number of angels 
said to have been sent to Moses, and others amongst them? If, then, others were sent, it is manifest that 
he also came from the same God. But he may be supposed to have the appearance of announcing 
something of greater importance (than those who preceded him), as if the Jews had been committing sin, 
or corrupting their religion, or doing deeds of impiety; for these things are obscurely hinted at.” 


CHAPTER LIII 


The preceding remarks might suffice as an answer to the charges of Celsus, so far as regards those points 
in which our Saviour Jesus Christ is made the subject of special investigation. But that we may avoid the 
appearance of intentionally passing over any portion of his work, as if we were unable to meet him, let us, 
even at the risk of being tautological (since we are challenged to this by Celsus), endeavour as far as we 
can with all due brevity to continue our discourse, since perhaps something either more precise or more 
novel may occur to us upon the several topics. He says, indeed, that “he has omitted the refutations which 
have been adduced against the claims which Christians advance on behalf of their teacher,” although he 
has not omitted anything which he was able to bring forward, as is manifest from his previous language, 
but makes this statement only as an empty rhetorical device. That we are not refuted, however, on the 
subject of our great Saviour, although the accuser may appear to refute us, will be manifest to those who 
peruse in a spirit of truth-loving investigation all that is predicted and recorded of Him. And, in the next 
place, since he considers that he makes a concession in saying of the Saviour, “Let him appear to be really 
an angel,” we reply that we do not accept of such a concession from Celsus; but we look to the work of 
Him who came to visit the whole human race in His word and teaching, as each one of His adherents was 
capable of receiving Him. And this was the work of one who, as the prophecy regarding Him said, was not 
simply an angel, but the “Angel of the great counsel:” for He announced to men the great counsel of the 
God and Father of all things regarding them, (saying) of those who yield themselves up to a life of pure 
religion, that they ascend by means of their great deeds to God; but of those who do not adhere to Him, 
that they place themselves at a distance from God, and journey on to destruction through their unbelief of 
Him. He then continues: “If even the angel came to men, is he the first and only one who came, or did 
others come on former occasions?” And he thinks he can meet either of these dilemmas at great length, 
although there is not a single real Christian who asserts that Christ was the only being that visited the 
human race. For, as Celsus says, “If they should say the only one,” there are others who appeared to 
different individuals. 


CHAPTER LIV 


In the next place, he proceeds to answer himself as he thinks fit in the following terms: “And so he is not 
the only one who is recorded to have visited the human race, as even those who, under pretext of teaching 
in the name of Jesus, have apostatized from the Creator as an inferior being, and have given in their 
adherence to one who is a superior God and father of him who visited (the world), assert that before him 
certain beings came from the Creator to visit the human race.” Now, as it is in the spirit of truth that we 
investigate all that relates to the subject, we shall remark that it is asserted by Apelles, the celebrated 
disciple of Marcion, who became the founder of a certain sect, and who treated the writings of the Jews as 
fabulous, that Jesus is the only one that came to visit the human race. Even against him, then, who 
maintained that Jesus was the only one that came from God to men, it would be in vain for Celsus to quote 
the statements regarding the descent of other angels, seeing Apelles discredits, as we have already 
mentioned, the miraculous narratives of the Jewish Scriptures; and much more will he decline to admit 
what Celsus has adduced, from not understanding the contents of the book of Enoch. No one, then, 
convicts us of falsehood, or of making contradictory assertions, as if we maintained both that our Saviour 
was the only being that ever came to men, and yet that many others came on different occasions. And ina 
most confused manner, moreover, does he adduce, when examining the subject of the visits of angels to 
men, what he has derived, without seeing its meaning, from the contents of the book of Enoch; for he does 
not appear to have read the passages in question, nor to have been aware that the books which bear the 
name Enoch do not at all circulate in the Churches as divine, although it is from this source that he might 
be supposed to have obtained the statement, that “sixty or seventy angels descended at the same time, 
who fell into a state of wickedness.” 


CHAPTER LV 


But, that we may grant to him in a spirit of candour what he has not discovered in the contents of the 
book of Genesis, that “the sons of God, seeing the daughters of men, that they were fair, took to them 
wives of all whom they chose,” we shall nevertheless even on this point persuade those who are capable of 
understanding the meaning of the prophet, that even before us there was one who referred this narrative 
to the doctrine regarding souls, which became possessed with a desire for the corporeal life of men, and 
this in metaphorical language, he said, was termed “daughters of men.” But whatever may be the 


meaning of the “sons of God desiring to possess the daughters of men,” it will not at all contribute to 
prove that Jesus was not the only one who visited mankind as an angel, and who manifestly became the 
Saviour and benefactor of all those who depart from the flood of wickedness. Then, mixing up and 
confusing whatever he had at any time heard, or had anywhere found written—whether held to be of 
divine origin among Christians or not—he adds: “The sixty or seventy who descended together were cast 
under the earth, and were punished with chains.” And he quotes (as from the book of Enoch, but without 
naming it) the following: “And hence it is that the tears of these angels are warm springs,”—a thing 
neither mentioned nor heard of in the Churches of God! For no one was ever so foolish as to materialize 
into human tears those which were shed by the angels who had come down from heaven. And if it were 
right to pass a jest upon what is advanced against us in a serious spirit by Celsus, we might observe that 
no one would ever have said that hot springs, the greater part of which are fresh water, were the tears of 
the angels, since tears are saltish in their nature, unless indeed the angels, in the opinion of Celsus, shed 
tears which are fresh. 


CHAPTER LVI 


Proceeding immediately after to mix up and compare with one another things that are dissimilar, and 
incapable of being united, he subjoins to his statement regarding the sixty or seventy angels who came 
down from heaven, and who, according to him, shed fountains of warm water for tears, the following: “It 
is related also that there came to the tomb of Jesus himself, according to some, two angels, according to 
others, one;” having failed to notice, I think, that Matthew and Mark speak of one, and Luke and John of 
two, which statements are not contradictory. For they who mention “one,” say that it was he who rolled 
away the stone from the sepulchre; while they who mention “two,” refer to those who appeared in shining 
raiment to the women that repaired to the sepulchre, or who were seen within sitting in white garments. 
Each of these occurrences might now be demonstrated to have actually taken place, and to be indicative 
of a figurative meaning existing in these “phenomena,” (and intelligible) to those who were prepared to 
behold the resurrection of the Word. Such a task, however, does not belong to our present purpose, but 
rather to an exposition of the Gospel. 


CHAPTER LVII 


Now, that miraculous appearances have sometimes been witnessed by human beings, is related by the 
Greeks; and not only by those of them who might be suspected of composing fabulous narratives, but also 
by those who have given every evidence of being genuine philosophers, and of having related with perfect 
truth what had happened to them. Accounts of this kind we have read in the writings of Chrysippus of 
Soli, and also some things of the same kind relating to Pythagoras; as well as in some of the more recent 
writers who lived a very short time ago, as in the treatise of Plutarch of Chaeronea “on the Soul,” and in 
the second book of the work of Numenius the Pythagorean on the “Incorruptibility of the Soul.” Now, 
when such accounts are related by the Greeks, and especially by the philosophers among them, they are 
not to be received with mockery and ridicule, nor to be regarded as fictions and fables; but when those 
who are devoted to the God of all things, and who endure all kinds of injury, even to death itself, rather 
than allow a falsehood to escape their lips regarding God, announce the appearances of angels which they 
have themselves witnessed, they are to be deemed unworthy of belief, and their words are not to be 
regarded as true! Now it is opposed to sound reason to judge in this way whether individuals are speaking 
truth or falsehood. For those who act honestly, only after a long and careful examination into the details of 
a subject, slowly and cautiously express their opinion of the veracity or falsehood of this or that person 
with regard to the marvels which they may relate; since it is the case that neither do all men show 
themselves worthy of belief, nor do all make it distinctly evident that they are relating to men only fictions 
and fables. Moreover, regarding the resurrection of Jesus from the dead, we have this remark to make, 
that it is not at all wonderful if, on such an occasion, either one or two angels should have appeared to 
announce that Jesus had risen from the dead, and to provide for the safety of those who believed in such 
an event to the advantage of their souls. Nor does it appear to me at all unreasonable, that those who 
believe in the resurrection of Jesus, and who manifest, as a fruit of their faith not to be lightly esteemed, 
their possession of a virtuous life, and their withdrawal from the flood of evils, should not be unattended 
by angels who lend their help in accomplishing their conversion to God. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


But Celsus challenges the account also that an angel rolled away the stone from the sepulchre where the 
body of Jesus lay, acting like a lad at school, who should bring a charge against any one by help of a string 
of commonplaces. And, as if he had discovered some clever objection to the narrative, he remarks: “The 
Son of God, then, it appears, could not open his tomb, but required the aid of another to roll away the 
stone.” Now, not to overdo the discussion of this matter, or to have the appearance of unreasonably 
introducing philosophical remarks, by explaining the figurative meaning at present, I shall simply say of 
the narrative alone, that it does appear in itself a more respectful proceeding, that the servant and 
inferior should have rolled away the stone, than that such an act should have been performed by Him 
whose resurrection was to be for the advantage of mankind. I do not speak of the desire of those who 
conspired against the Word, and who wished to put Him to death, and to show to all men that He was 


dead and non-existent, that His tomb should not be opened, in order that no one might behold the Word 
alive after their conspiracy; but the “Angel of God” who came into the world for the salvation of men, with 
the help of another angel, proved more powerful than the conspirators, and rolled away the weighty 
stone, that those who deemed the Word to be dead might be convinced that He is not with the “departed,” 
but is alive, and precedes those who are willing to follow Him, that He may manifest to them those truths 
which come after those which He formerly showed them at the time of their first entrance (into the school 
of Christianity), when they were as yet incapable of receiving deeper instruction. In the next place, I do 
not understand what advantage he thinks will accrue to his purpose when he ridicules the account of “the 
angel’s visit to Joseph regarding the pregnancy of Mary;” and again, that of the angel to warn the parents 
“to take up the new-born Child, whose life was in danger, and to flee with it into Egypt.” Concerning these 
matters, however, we have in the preceding pages answered his statements. But what does Celsus mean 
by saying, that “according to the Scriptures, angels are recorded to have been sent to Moses, and others 
as well?” For it appears to me to contribute nothing to his purpose, and especially because none of them 
made any effort to accomplish, as far as in his power, the conversion of the human race from their sins. 
Let it be granted, however, that other angels were sent from God, but that he came to announce 
something of greater importance (than any others who preceded him); and when the Jews had fallen into 
sin, and corrupted their religion, and had done unholy deeds, transferred the kingdom of God to other 
husbandmen, who in all the Churches take special care of themselves, and use every endeavour by means 
of a holy life, and by a doctrine conformable thereto, to win over to the God of all things those who would 
rush away from the teaching of Jesus. 


CHAPTER LIX 


Celsus then continues: “The Jews accordingly, and these (clearly meaning the Christians), have the same 
God;” and as if advancing a proposition which would not be conceded, he proceeds to make the following 
assertion: “It is certain, indeed, that the members of the great Church admit this, and adopt as true the 
accounts regarding the creation of the world which are current among the Jews, viz., concerning the six 
days and the seventh;” on which day, as the Scripture says, God “ceased” from His works, retiring into the 
contemplation of Himself, but on which, as Celsus says (who does not abide by the letter of the history, 
and who does not understand its meaning), God “rested,”—a term which is not found in the record. With 
respect, however, to the creation of the world, and the “rest which is reserved after it for the people of 
God,” the subject is extensive, and mystical, and profound, and difficult of explanation. In the next place, 
as it appears to me, from a desire to fill up his book, and to give it an appearance of importance, he 
recklessly adds certain statements, such as the following, relating to the first man, of whom he says: “We 
give the same account as do the Jews, and deduce the same genealogy from him as they do.” However, as 
regards “the conspiracies of brothers against one another,” we know of none such, save that Cain 
conspired against Abel, and Esau against Jacob; but not Abel against Cain, nor Jacob against Esau: for if 
this had been the case, Celsus would have been correct in saying that we give the same accounts as do 
the Jews of “the conspiracies of brothers against one another.” Let it be granted, however, that we speak 
of the same descent into Egypt as they, and of their return thence, which was not a “flight,” as Celsus 
considers it to have been, what does that avail towards founding an accusation against us or against the 
Jews? Here, indeed, he thought to cast ridicule upon us, when, in speaking of the Hebrew people, he 
termed their exodus a “flight;” but when it was his business to investigate the account of the punishments 
inflicted by God upon Egypt, that topic he purposely passed by in silence. 


CHAPTER LX 


If, however, it be necessary to express ourselves with precision in our answer to Celsus, who thinks that 
we hold the same opinions on the matters in question as do the Jews, we would say that we both agree 
that the books (of Scripture) were written by the Spirit of God, but that we do not agree about the 
meaning of their contents; for we do not regulate our lives like the Jews, because we are of opinion that 
the literal acceptation of the laws is not that which conveys the meaning of the legislation. And we 
maintain, that “when Moses is read, the veil is upon their heart,” because the meaning of the law of 
Moses has been concealed from those who have not welcomed the way which is by Jesus Christ. But we 
know that if one turn to the Lord (for “the Lord is that Spirit”), the veil being taken away, “he beholds, as 
in a mirror with unveiled face, the glory of the Lord” in those thoughts which are concealed in their literal 
expression, and to his own glory becomes a participator of the divine glory; the term “face” being used 
figuratively for the “understanding,” as one would call it without a figure, in which is the face of the 
“inner man,” filled with light and glory, flowing from the true comprehension of the contents of the law. 


CHAPTER LxXI 


After the above remarks he proceeds as follows: “Let no one suppose that I am ignorant that some of them 
will concede that their God is the same as that of the Jews, while others will maintain that he is a different 
one, to whom the latter is in opposition, and that it was from the former that the Son came.” Now, if he 
imagine that the existence of numerous heresies among the Christians is a ground of accusation against 
Christianity, why, in a similar way, should it not be a ground of accusation against philosophy, that the 
various sects of philosophers differ from each other, not on small and indifferent points, but upon those of 


the highest importance? Nay, medicine also ought to be a subject of attack, on account of its many 
conflicting schools. Let it be admitted, then, that there are amongst us some who deny that our God is the 
same as that of the Jews: nevertheless, on that account those are not to be blamed who prove from the 
same Scriptures that one and the same Deity is the God of the Jews and of the Gentiles alike, as Paul, too, 
distinctly says, who was a convert from Judaism to Christianity, “I thank my God, whom I serve from my 
forefathers with a pure conscience.” And let it be admitted also, that there is a third class who call certain 
persons “carnal,” and others “spiritual,”—I think he here means the followers of Valentinus,—yet what 
does this avail against us, who belong to the Church, and who make it an accusation against such as hold 
that certain natures are saved, and that others perish in consequence of their natural constitution? And 
let it be admitted further, that there are some who give themselves out as Gnostics, in the same way as 
those Epicureans who call themselves philosophers: yet neither will they who annihilate the doctrine of 
providence be deemed true philosophers, nor those true Christians who introduce monstrous inventions, 
which are disapproved of by those who are the disciples of Jesus. Let it be admitted, moreover, that there 
are some who accept Jesus, and who boast on that account of being Christians, and yet would regulate 
their lives, like the Jewish multitude, in accordance with the Jewish law,—and these are the twofold sect of 
Ebionites, who either acknowledge with us that Jesus was born of a virgin, or deny this, and maintain that 
He was begotten like other human beings,—what does that avail by way of charge against such as belong 
to the Church, and whom Celsus has styled “those of the multitude?” He adds, also, that certain of the 
Christians are believers in the Sibyl, having probably misunderstood some who blamed such as believed in 
the existence of a prophetic Sibyl, and termed those who held this belief Sibyllists. 


CHAPTER LxXII 


He next pours down upon us a heap of names, saying that he knows of the existence of certain Simonians 
who worship Helene, or Helenus, as their teacher, and are called Helenians. But it has escaped the notice 
of Celsus that the Simonians do not at all acknowledge Jesus to be the Son of God, but term Simon the 
“power” of God, regarding whom they relate certain marvellous stories, saying that he imagined that if he 
could become possessed of similar powers to those with which be believed Jesus to be endowed, he too 
would become as powerful among men as Jesus was amongst the multitude. But neither Celsus nor Simon 
could comprehend how Jesus, like a good husbandman of the word of God, was able to sow the greater 
part of Greece, and of barbarian lands, with His doctrine, and to fill these countries with words which 
transform the soul from all that is evil, and bring it back to the Creator of all things. Celsus knows, 
moreover, certain Marcellians, so called from Marcellina, and Harpocratians from Salome, and others who 
derive their name from Mariamme, and others again from Martha. We, however, who from a love of 
learning examine to the utmost of our ability not only the contents of Scripture, and the differences to 
which they give rise, but have also, from love to the truth, investigated as far as we could the opinions of 
philosophers, have never at any time met with these sects. He makes mention also of the Marcionites, 
whose leader was Marcion. 


CHAPTER LXIII 


In the next place, that he may have the appearance of knowing still more than he has yet mentioned, he 
says, agreeably to his usual custom, that “there are others who have wickedly invented some being as 
their teacher and demon, and who wallow about in a great darkness, more unholy and accursed than that 
of the companions of the Egyptian Antinous.” And he seems to me, indeed, in touching on these matters, 
to say with a certain degree of truth, that there are certain others who have wickedly invented another 
demon, and who have found him to be their lord, as they wallow about in the great darkness of their 
ignorance. With respect, however, to Antinous, who is compared with our Jesus, we shall not repeat what 
we have already said in the preceding pages. “Moreover,” he continues, “these persons utter against one 
another dreadful blasphemies, saying all manner of things shameful to be spoken; nor will they yield in 
the slightest point for the sake of harmony, hating each other with a perfect hatred.” Now, in answer to 
this, we have already said that in philosophy and medicine sects are to be found warring against sects. 
We, however, who are followers of the word of Jesus, and have exercised ourselves in thinking, and saying, 
and doing what is in harmony with His words, “when reviled, bless; being persecuted, we suffer it; being 
defamed, we entreat;” and we would not utter “all manner of things shameful to be spoken” against those 
who have adopted different opinions from ours, but, if possible, use every exertion to raise them to a 
better condition through adherence to the Creator alone, and lead them to perform every act as those who 
will (one day) be judged. And if those who hold different opinions will not be convinced, we observe the 
injunction laid down for the treatment of such: “A man that is a heretic, after the first and second 
admonition, reject, knowing that he that is such is subverted, and sinneth, being condemned of himself.” 
Moreover, we who know the maxim, “Blessed are the peacemakers,” and this also, “Blessed are the 
meek,” would not regard with hatred the corrupters of Christianity, nor term those who had fallen into 
error Circes and flattering deceivers. 


CHAPTER LXIV 


Celsus appears to me to have misunderstood the statement of the apostle, which declares that “in the 
latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils; 


speaking lies in hypocrisy, having their conscience seared with a hot iron; forbidding to marry, and 
commanding to abstain from meats, which God hath created to be received with thanksgiving of them who 
believe;” and to have misunderstood also those who employed these declarations of the apostle against 
such as had corrupted the doctrines of Christianity. And it is owing to this cause that Celsus has said that 
“certain among the Christians are called cauterized in the ears;’“ and also that some are termed 
“enigmas,”—a term which we have never met. The expression “stumbling-block” is, indeed, of frequent 
occurrence in these writings,—an appellation which we are accustomed to apply to those who turn away 
simple persons, and those who are easily deceived, from sound doctrine. But neither we, nor, I imagine, 
any other, whether Christian or heretic, know of any who are styled Sirens, who betray and deceive, and 
stop their ears, and change into swine those whom they delude. And yet this man, who affects to know 
everything, uses such language as the following: “You may hear,” he says, “all those who differ so widely, 
and who assail each other in their disputes with the most shameless language, uttering the words, The 
world is crucified to me, and I unto the world.’“ And this is the only phrase which, it appears, Celsus could 
remember out of Paul’s writings; and yet why should we not also employ innumerable other quotations 
from the Scriptures, such as, “For though we do walk in the flesh, we do not war after the flesh; (for the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of strongholds,) 
casting down imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God?” 


CHAPTER LXV 


But since he asserts that “you may hear all those who differ so widely saying, The world is crucified to me, 
and I unto the world,’“ we shall show the falsity of such a statement. For there are certain heretical sects 
which do not receive the Epistles of the Apostle Paul, as the two sects of Ebionites, and those who are 
termed Encratites. Those, then, who do not regard the apostle as a holy and wise man, will not adopt his 
language, and say, “The world is crucified to me, and I unto the world.” And consequently in this point, 
too, Celsus is guilty of falsehood. He continues, moreover, to linger over the accusations which he brings 
against the diversity of sects which exist, but does not appear to me to be accurate in the language which 
he employs, nor to have carefully observed or understood how it is that those Christians who have made 
progress in their studies say that they are possessed of greater knowledge than the Jews; and also, 
whether they acknowledge the same Scriptures, but interpret them differently, or whether they do not 
recognise these books as divine. For we find both of these views prevailing among the sects. He then 
continues: “Although they have no foundation for the doctrine, let us examine the system itself; and, in the 
first place, let us mention the corruptions which they have made through ignorance and 
misunderstanding, when in the discussion of elementary principles they express their opinions in the most 
absurd manner on things which they do not understand, such as the following.” And then, to certain 
expressions which are continually in the mouths of the believers in Christianity, he opposes certain others 
from the writings of the philosophers, with the object of making it appear that the noble sentiments which 
Celsus supposes to be used by Christians have been expressed in better and clearer language by the 
philosophers, in order that he might drag away to the study of philosophy those who are caught by 
opinions which at once evidence their noble and religious character. We shall, however, here terminate the 
fifth book, and begin the sixth with what follows. 


Book VI 


CHAPTER I 


In beginning this our sixth book, we desire, my reverend Ambrosius, to answer in it those accusations 
which Celsus brings against the Christians, not, as might be supposed, those objections which he has 
adduced from writers on philosophy. For he has quoted a considerable number of passages, chiefly from 
Plato, and has placed alongside of these such declarations of holy Scripture as are fitted to impress even 
the intelligent mind; subjoining the assertion that “these things are stated much better among the Greeks 
(than in the Scriptures), and in a manner which is free from all exaggerations and promises on the part of 
God, or the Son of God.” Now we maintain, that if it is the object of the ambassadors of the truth to confer 
benefits upon the greatest possible number, and, so far as they can, to win over to its side, through their 
love to men, every one without exception—intelligent as well as simple—not Greeks only, but also 
Barbarians (and great, indeed, is the humanity which should succeed in converting the rustic and the 
ignorant ), it is manifest that they must adopt a style of address fitted to do good to all, and to gain over to 
them men of every sort. Those, on the other hand, who turn away from the ignorant as being mere slaves, 
and unable to understand the flowing periods of a polished and logical discourse, and so devote their 
attention solely to such as have been brought up amongst literary pursuits, confine their views of the 
public good within very strait and narrow limits. 


CHAPTER II 


I have made these remarks in reply to the charges which Celsus and others bring against the simplicity of 
the language of Scripture, which appears to be thrown into the shade by the splendour of polished 
discourse. For our prophets, and Jesus Himself, and His apostles, were careful to adopt a style of address 
which should not merely convey the truth, but which should be fitted to gain over the multitude, until 
each one, attracted and led onwards, should ascend as far as he could towards the comprehension of 
those mysteries which are contained in these apparently simple words. For, if I may venture to say so, few 
have been benefited (if they have indeed been benefited at all) by the beautiful and polished style of Plato, 
and those who have written like him; while, on the contrary, many have received advantage from those 
who wrote and taught in a simple and practical manner, and with a view to the wants of the multitude. It 
is easy, indeed, to observe that Plato is found only in the hands of those who profess to be literary men; 
while Epictetus is admired by persons of ordinary capacity, who have a desire to be benefited, and who 
perceive the improvement which may be derived from his writings. Now we make these remarks, not to 
disparage Plato (for the great world of men has found even him useful), but to point out the aim of those 
who said: “And my speech and my preaching was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power, that our faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God.” For the word of God declares that the preaching (although in itself true and most worthy 
of belief) is not sufficient to reach the human heart, unless a certain power be imparted to the speaker 
from God, and a grace appear upon his words; and it is only by the divine agency that this takes place in 
those who speak effectually. The prophet says in the sixty-seventh Psalm, that “the Lord will give a word 
with great power to them who preach.” If, then, it should be granted with respect to certain points, that 
the same doctrines are found among the Greeks as in our own Scriptures, yet they do not possess the 
same power of attracting and disposing the souls of men to follow them. And therefore the disciples of 
Jesus, men ignorant so far as regards Grecian philosophy, yet traversed many countries of the world, 
impressing, agreeably to the desire of the Logos, each one of their hearers according to his deserts, so 
that they received a moral amelioration in proportion to the inclination of their will to accept of that which 
is good. 


CHAPTER III 


Let the ancient sages, then, make known their sayings to those who are capable of understanding them. 
Suppose that Plato, for example, the son of Ariston, in one of his Epistles, is discoursing about the “chief 
good,” and that he says, “The chief good can by no means be described in words, but is produced by long 
habit, and bursts forth suddenly as a light in the soul, as from a fire which had leapt forth.” We, then, on 
hearing these words, admit that they are well said, for it is God who revealed to men these as well as all 
other noble expressions. And for this reason it is that we maintain that those who have entertained 
correct ideas regarding God, but who have not offered to Him a worship in harmony with the truth, are 
liable to the punishments which fall on sinners. For respecting such Paul says in express words: “The 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold the 
truth in unrighteousness; because that which may be known of God is manifest in them; for God hath 
showed it unto them. For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 


understood by the things that are made, even His eternal power and Godhead; so that they are without 
excuse: because that, when they knew God, they glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful; but 
became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. Professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things.” The truth, then, is verily held 
(in unrighteousness), as our Scriptures testify, by those who are of opinion that “the chief good cannot be 
described in words,” but who assert that, “after long custom and familiar usage, a light becomes suddenly 
kindled in the soul, as if by a fire springing forth, and that it now supports itself alone.” 


CHAPTER IV 


Notwithstanding, those who have written in this manner regarding the “chief good” will go down to the 
Piraeus and offer prayer to Artemis, as if she were God, and will look (with approval) upon the solemn 
assembly held by ignorant men; and after giving utterance to philosophical remarks of such profundity 
regarding the soul, and describing its passage (to a happier world) after a virtuous life, they pass from 
those great topics which God has revealed to them, and adopt mean and trifling thoughts, and offer a cock 
to AEsculapius! And although they had been enabled to form representations both of the “invisible things” 
of God and of the “archetypal forms” of things from the creation of the world, and from (the contemplation 
of) sensible things, from which they ascend to those objects which are comprehended by the 
understanding alone,—and although they had no mean glimpses of His “eternal power and Godhead,” they 
nevertheless became “foolish in their imaginations,” and their “foolish heart” was involved in darkness 
and ignorance as to the (true) worship of God. Moreover, we may see those who greatly pride themselves 
upon their wisdom and theology worshipping the image of a corruptible man, in honour, they say, of Him, 
and sometimes even descending, with the Egyptians, to the worship of birds, and four-footed beasts, and 
creeping things! And although some may appear to have risen above such practices, nevertheless they 
will be found to have changed the truth of God into a lie, and to worship and serve the “creature more 
than the Creator.” As the wise and learned among the Greeks, then, commit errors in the service which 
they render to God, God “chose the foolish things of the world to confound the wise; and base things of 
the world, and things that are weak, and things which are despised, and things which are nought, to bring 
to nought things that are;” and this, truly, “that no flesh should glory in the presence of God.” Our wise 
men, however,—Moses, the most ancient of them all, and the prophets who followed him,—knowing that 
the chief good could by no means be described in words, were the first who wrote that, as God manifests 
Himself to the deserving, and to those who are qualified to behold Him, He appeared to Abraham, or to 
Isaac, or to Jacob. But who He was that appeared, and of what form, and in what manner, and like to 
which of mortal beings, they have left to be investigated by those who are able to show that they resemble 
those persons to whom God showed Himself: for He was seen not by their bodily eyes, but by the pure 
heart. For, according to the declaration of our Jesus, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 


CHAPTER V 


But that a light is suddenly kindled in the soul, as by a fire leaping forth, is a fact known long ago to our 
Scriptures; as when the prophet said, “Light ye for yourselves the light of knowledge.” John also, who 
lived after him, said, “That which was in the Logos was life, and the life was the light of men;” which “true 
light lighteneth every man that cometh into the world” (i.e., the true world, which is perceived by the 
understanding ), and maketh him a light of the world:” For this light shone in our hearts, to give the light 
of the glorious Gospel of God in the face of Christ Jesus.” And therefore that very ancient prophet, who 
prophesied many generations before the reign of Cyrus (for he was older than he by more than fourteen 
generations), expressed himself in these words: “The Lord is my light and my salvation: whom shall I 
fear?” and, “Thy law is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path;” and again, “The light of Thy 
countenance, O Lord, was manifested towards us;” and, “In Thy light we shall see light.” And the Logos, 
exhorting us to come to this light, says, in the prophecies of Isaiah: “Enlighten thyself, enlighten thyself, O 
Jerusalem; for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” The same prophet also, 
when predicting the advent of Jesus, who was to turn away men from the worship of idols, and of images, 
and of demons, says, “To those that sat in the land and shadow of death, upon them hath the light arisen;” 
and again, “The people that sat in darkness saw a great light.” Observe now the difference between the 
fine phrases of Plato respecting the “chief good,” and the declarations of our prophets regarding the 
“light” of the blessed; and notice that the truth as it is contained in Plato concerning this subject did not 
at all help his readers to attain to a pure worship of God, nor even himself, who could philosophize so 
grandly about the “chief good,” whereas the simple language of the holy Scriptures has led to their honest 
readers being filled with a divine spirit; and this light is nourished within them by the oil, which in a 
certain parable is said to have preserved the light of the torches of the five wise virgins. 


CHAPTER VI 


Seeing, however, that Celsus quotes from an epistle of Plato another statement to the following effect, 
viz.: “If it appeared to me that these matters could be adequately explained to the multitude in writing 
and in oral address, what nobler pursuit in life could have been followed by me, than to commit to writing 


what was to prove of such advantage to human beings, and to lead the nature of all men onwards to the 
light?”—let us then consider this point briefly, viz., whether or not Plato were acquainted with any 
doctrines more profound than are contained in his writings, or more divine than those which he has left 
behind him, leaving it to each one to investigate the subject according to his ability, while we demonstrate 
that our prophets did know of greater things than any in the Scriptures, but which they did not commit to 
writing. Ezekiel, e.g., received a roll, written within and without, in which were contained “lamentations,” 
and “songs,” and “denunciations;” but at the command of the Logos he swallowed the book, in order that 
its contents might not be written, and so made known to unworthy persons. John also is recorded to have 
seen and done a similar thing. Nay, Paul even heard “unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter.” And it is related of Jesus, who was greater than all these, that He conversed with His disciples in 
private, and especially in their sacred retreats, concerning the Gospel of God; but the words which He 
uttered have not been preserved, because it appeared to the evangelists that they could not be adequately 
conveyed to the multitude in writing or in speech. And if it were not tiresome to repeat the truth 
regarding these illustrious individuals, I would say that they saw better than Plato (by means of the 
intelligence which they received by the grace of God), what things were to be committed to writing, and 
how this was to be done, and what was by no means to be written to the multitude, and what was to be 
expressed in words, and what was not to be so conveyed. And once more, John, in teaching us the 
difference between what ought to be committed to writing and what not, declares that he heard seven 
thunders instructing him on certain matters, and forbidding him to commit their words to writing. 


CHAPTER VII 


There might also be found in the writings of Moses and of the prophets, who are older not only than Plato, 
but even than Homer and the invention of letters among the Greeks, passages worthy of the grace of God 
bestowed upon them, and filled with great thoughts, to which they gave utterance, but not because they 
understood Plato imperfectly, as Celsus imagines. For how was it possible that they should have heard one 
who was not yet born? And if any one should apply the words of Celsus to the apostles of Jesus, who were 
younger than Plato, say whether it is not on the very face of it an incredible assertion, that Paul the 
tentmaker, and Peter the fisherman, and John who left his father’s nets, should, through misunderstanding 
the language of Plato in his Epistles, have expressed themselves as they have done regarding God? But as 
Celsus now, after having often required of us immediate assent (to his views), as if he were babbling forth 
something new in addition to what he has already advanced, only repeats himself, what we have said in 
reply may suffice. Seeing, however, he produces another quotation from Plato, in which he asserts that 
the employment of the method of question and answer sheds light on the thoughts of those who 
philosophize like him, let us show from the holy Scriptures that the word of God also encourages us to the 
practice of dialectics: Solomon, e.g., declaring in one passage, that “instruction unquestioned goes 
astray;” and Jesus the son of Sirach, who has left us the treatise called “Wisdom,” declaring in another, 
that “the knowledge of the unwise is as words that will not stand investigation.” Our methods of 
discussion, however, are rather of a gentle kind; for we have learned that he who presides over the 
preaching of the word ought to be able to confute gainsayers. But if some continue indolent, and do not 
train themselves so as to attend to the reading of the word, and “to search the Scriptures,” and, agreeably 
to the command of Jesus, to investigate the meaning of the sacred writings, and to ask of God concerning 
them, and to keep “knocking” at what may be closed within them, the Scripture is not on that account to 
be regarded as devoid of wisdom. 


CHAPTER VIII 


In the next place, after other Platonic declarations, which demonstrate that “the good” can be known by 
few, he adds: “Since the multitude, being puffed up with a contempt for others, which is far from right, 
and being filled with vain and lofty hopes, assert that, because they have come to the knowledge of some 
venerable doctrines, certain things are true.” “Yet although Plato predicted these things, he nevertheless 
does not talk marvels, nor shut the mouth of those who wish to ask him for information on the subject of 
his promises; nor does he command them to come at once and believe that a God of a particular kind 
exists, and that he has a son of a particular nature, who descended (to earth) and conversed with me.” 
Now, in answer to this we have to say, that with regard to Plato, it is Aristander, I think, who has related 
that he was not the son of Ariston, but of a phantom, which approached Amphictione in the guise of 
Apollo. And there are several other of the followers of Plato who, in their lives of their master, have made 
the same statement. What are we to say, moreover, about Pythagoras, who relates the greatest possible 
amount of wonders, and who, in a general assembly of the Greeks, showed his ivory thigh, and asserted 
that he recognised the shield which he wore when he was Euphorbus, and who is said to have appeared 
on one day in two different cities! He, moreover, who will declare that what is related of Plato and 
Socrates belongs to the marvellous, will quote the story of the swan which was recommended to Socrates 
while he was asleep, and of the master saying when he met the young man, “This, then, was the swan!” 
Nay, the third eye which Plato saw that he himself possessed, he will refer to the category of prodigies. 
But occasion for slanderous accusations will never be wanting to those who are ill-disposed, and who wish 
to speak evil of what has happened to such as are raised above the multitude. Such persons will deride as 
a fiction even the demon of Socrates. We do not, then, relate marvels when we narrate the history of 
Jesus, nor have His genuine disciples recorded any such stories of Him; whereas this Celsus, who 


professes universal knowledge, and who quotes many of the sayings of Plato, is, I think, intentionally 
silent on the discourse concerning the Son of God which is related in Plato’s Epistle to Hermeas and 
Coriscus. Plato’s words are as follows: “And calling to witness the God of all things—the ruler both of 
things present and things to come, father and lord both of the ruler and cause—whom, if we are 
philosophers indeed, we shall all clearly know, so far as it is possible for happy human beings to attain 
such knowledge.” 


CHAPTER IX 


Celsus quotes another saying of Plato to the following effect: “It has occurred to me to speak once more 
upon these subjects at greater length, as perhaps I might express myself about them more clearly than I 
have already done for there is a certain real’ cause, which proves a hindrance in the way of him who has 
ventured, even to a slight extent, to write on such topics; and as this has been frequently mentioned by 
me on former occasions, it appears to me that it ought to be stated now. In each of existing things, which 
are necessarily employed in the acquisition of knowledge, there are three elements; knowledge itself is 
the fourth; and that ought to be laid down as the fifth which is both capable of being known and is true. Of 
these, one is name;’ the second is word;’ the third, image;’ the fourth, knowledge.’” Now, according to this 
division, John is introduced before Jesus as the voice of one crying in the wilderness, so as to correspond 
with the “name” of Plato; and the second after John, who is pointed out by him, is Jesus, with whom 
agrees the statement, “The Word became flesh;” and that corresponds to the “word” of Plato. Plato terms 
the third “image;” but we, who apply the expression “image” to something different, would say with 
greater precision, that the mark of the wounds which is made in the soul by the word is the Christ which 
is in each one of us and this mark is impressed by Christ the Word. And whether Christ, the wisdom which 
is in those of us who are perfect, correspond to the “fourth” element—knowledge—will become known to 
him who has the capacity to ascertain it. 


CHAPTER X 


He next continues: “You see how Plato, although maintaining that (the chief good) cannot be described in 
words, yet, to avoid the appearance of retreating to an irrefutable position, subjoins a reason in 
explanation of this difficulty, as even nothing’ might perhaps be explained in words.” But as Celsus 
adduces this to prove that we ought not to yield a simple assent, but to furnish a reason for our belief, we 
shall quote also the words of Paul, where he says, in censuring the hasty believer, “unless ye have 
believed inconsiderately.” Now, through his practice of repeating himself, Celsus, so far as he can, forces 
us to be guilty of tautology, reiterating, after the boastful language which has been quoted, that “Plato is 
not guilty of boasting and falsehood, giving out that he has made some new discovery, or that he has come 
down from heaven to announce it, but acknowledges whence these statements are derived.” Now, if one 
wished to reply to Celsus, one might say in answer to such assertions, that even Plato is guilty of boasting, 
when in the Timaeus he puts the following language in the month of Zeus: “Gods of gods, whose creator 
and father I am,” and so on. And if any one will defend such language on account of the meaning which is 
conveyed under the name of Zeus, thus speaking in the dialogue of Plato, why should not he who 
investigates the meaning of the words of the Son of God, or those of the Creator in the prophets, express a 
profounder meaning than any conveyed by the words of Zeus in the Timaeus? For the characteristic of 
divinity is the announcement of future events, predicted not by human power, but shown by the result to 
be due to a divine spirit in him who made the announcement. Accordingly, we do not say to each of our 
hearers, “Believe, first of all, that He whom I introduce to thee is the Son of God;” but we put the Gospel 
before each one, as his character and disposition may fit him to receive it, inasmuch as we have learned to 
know “how we ought to answer every man.” And there are some who are capable of receiving nothing 
more than an exhortation to believe, and to these we address that alone; while we approach others, again, 
as far as possible, in the way of demonstration, by means of question and answer. Nor do we at all say, as 
Celsus scoffingly alleges, “Believe that he whom I introduce to thee is the Son of God, although he was 
shamefully bound, and disgracefully punished, and very recently was most contumeliously treated before 
the eyes of all men;” neither do we add, “Believe it even the more (on that account).” For it is our 
endeavour to state, on each individual point, arguments more numerous even than we have brought 
forward in the preceding pages. 


CHAPTER XI 


After this Celsus continues: “If these (meaning the Christians) bring forward this person, and others, 
again, a different individual (as the Christ), while the common and ready cry of all parties is, Believe, if 
thou wilt be saved, or else begone,’ what shall those do who are in earnest about their salvation? Shall 
they cast the dice, in order to divine whither they may betake themselves, and whom they shall join?” 
Now we shall answer this objection in the following manner, as the clearness of the case impels us to do. 
If it had been recorded that several individuals had appeared in human life as sons of God in the manner 
in which Jesus did, and if each of them had drawn a party of adherents to his side, so that, on account of 
the similarity of the profession (in the case of each individual) that he was the Son of God, he to whom his 
followers bore testimony to that effect was an object of dispute, there would have been ground for his 
saying, “If these bring forward this person, and others a different individual, while the common and ready 


a 


cry of all parties is, Believe, if thou wilt be saved, or else begone,’“ and so on; whereas it has been 
proclaimed to the entire world that Jesus Christ is the only Son of God who visited the human race: for 
those who, like Celsus, have supposed that (the acts of Jesus) were a series of prodigies, and who for that 
reason wished to perform acts of the same kind, that they, too, might gain a similar mastery over the 
minds of men, were convicted of being utter nonentities. Such were Simon, the Magus of Samaria, and 
Dositheus, who was a native of the same place; since the former gave out that he was the power of God 
that is called great, and the latter that he was the Son of God. Now Simonians are found nowhere 
throughout the world; and yet, in order to gain over to himself many followers, Simon freed his disciples 
from the danger of death, which the Christians were taught to prefer, by teaching them to regard idolatry 
as a matter of indifference. But even at the beginning of their existence the followers of Simon were not 
exposed to persecution. For that wicked demon who was conspiring against the doctrine of Jesus, was well 
aware that none of his own maxims would be weakened by the teaching of Simon. The Dositheans, again, 
even in former times, did not rise to any eminence, and now they are completely extinguished, so that it is 
said their whole number does not amount to thirty. Judas of Galilee also, as Luke relates in the Acts of the 
Apostles, wished to call himself some great personage, as did Theudas before him; but as their doctrine 
was not of God, they were destroyed, and all who obeyed them were immediately dispersed. We do not, 
then, “cast the dice in order to divine whither we shall betake ourselves, and whom we shall join,” as if 
there were many claimants able to draw us after them by the profession of their having come down from 
God to visit the human race. On these points, however, we have said enough. 


CHAPTER XII 


Accordingly, let us pass on to another charge made by Celsus, who is not even acquainted with the words 
(of our sacred books), but who, from misunderstanding them, has said that “we declare the wisdom that is 
among men to be foolishness with God;” Paul having said that “the wisdom of the world is foolishness with 
God.” Celsus says that “the reason of this has been stated long ago.” And the reason he imagines to be, 
“our desire to win over by means of this saying the ignorant and foolish alone.” But, as he himself has 
intimated, he has said the same thing before; and we, to the best of our ability, replied to it. 
Notwithstanding this, however, he wished to show that this statement was an invention of ours, and 
borrowed from the Grecian sages, who declare that human wisdom is of one kind, and divine of another. 
And he quotes the words of Heraclitus, where he says in one passage, that “man’s method of action is not 
regulated by fixed principles, but that of God is;” and in another, that “a foolish man listens to a demon, as 
a boy does to a man.” He quotes, moreover, the following from the Apology of Socrates, of which Plato 
was the author: “For I, O men of Athens, have obtained this name by no other means than by my wisdom. 
And of what sort is this wisdom? Such, probably, as is human; for in that respect I venture to think that I 
am in reality wise.” Such are the passages adduced by Celsus. But I shall subjoin also the following from 
Plato’s letter to Hermeas, and Erastus, and Coriscus: “To Erastus and Coriscus I say, although I am an old 
man, that, in addition to this noble knowledge of forms’ (which they possess), they need a wisdom, with 
regard to the class of wicked and unjust persons, which may serve as a protective and repelling force 
against them. For they are inexperienced, in consequence of having passed a large portion of their lives 
with us, who are moderate individuals, and not wicked. I have accordingly said that they need these 
things, in order that they may not be compelled to neglect the true wisdom, and to apply themselves in a 
greater degree than is proper to that which is necessary and human.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


According to the foregoing, then, the one kind of wisdom is human, and the other divine. Now the 
“human” wisdom is that which is termed by us the wisdom of the “world,” which is “foolishness with God;” 
whereas the “divine”—being different from the “human,” because it is “divine’”—comes, through the grace 
of God who bestows it, to those who have evinced their capacity for receiving it, and especially to those 
who, from knowing the difference between either kind of wisdom, say, in their prayers to God, “Even if 
one among the sons of men be perfect, while the wisdom is wanting that comes from Thee, he shall be 
accounted as nothing.” We maintain, indeed, that “human” wisdom is an exercise for the soul, but that 
“divine” wisdom is the “end,” being also termed the “strong” meat of the soul by him who has said that 
“strong meat belongeth to them that are perfect, even those who by reason of use have their senses 
exercised to discern both good and evil.” This opinion, moreover, is truly an ancient one, its antiquity not 
being referred back, as Celsus thinks, merely to Heraclitus and Plato. For before these individuals lived, 
the prophets distinguished between the two kinds of wisdom. It is sufficient for the present to quote from 
the words of David what he says regarding the man who is wise, according to divine wisdom, that “he will 
not see corruption when he beholds wise men dying.” Divine wisdom, accordingly, being different from 
faith, is the “first” of the so-called “charismata” of God; and the “second” after it—in the estimation of 
those who know how to distinguish such things accurately—is what is called “knowledge;” and the 
“third”—seeing that even the more simple class of men who adhere to the service of God, so far as they 
can, must be saved—is faith. And therefore Paul says: “To one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom; to 
another the word of knowledge by the same Spirit; to another faith by the same Spirit.” And therefore it is 
no ordinary individuals whom you will find to have participated in the “divine” wisdom, but the more 
excellent and distinguished among those who have given in their adherence to Christianity; for it is not 
“to the most ignorant, or servile, or most uninstructed of mankind,” that one would discourse upon the 


topics relating to the divine wisdom. 


CHAPTER XIV 


In designating others by the epithets of “uninstructed, and servile, and ignorant,” Celsus, I suppose, 
means those who are not acquainted with his laws, nor trained in the branches of Greek learning; while 
we, on the other hand, deem those to be “uninstructed” who are not ashamed to address (supplications) to 
inanimate objects, and to call upon those for health that have no strength, and to ask the dead for life, and 
to entreat the helpless for assistance. And although some may say that these objects are not gods, but 
only imitations and symbols of real divinities, nevertheless these very individuals, in imagining that the 
hands of low mechanics can frame imitations of divinity, are “uninstructed, and servile, and ignorant;” for 
we assert that the lowest among us have been set free from this ignorance and want of knowledge, while 
the most intelligent can understand and grasp the divine hope. We do not maintain, however, that it is 
impossible for one who has not been trained in earthly wisdom to receive the “divine,” but we do 
acknowledge that all human wisdom is “folly” in comparison with the “divine.” In the next place, instead 
of endeavouring to adduce reasons, as he ought, for his assertions, he terms us “sorcerers,” and asserts 
that “we flee away with headlong speed from the more polished class of persons, because they are not 
suitable subjects for our impositions, while we seek to decoy those who are more rustic.” Now he did not 
observe that from the very beginning our wise men were trained in the external branches of learning: 
Moses, e.g., in all the wisdom of the Egyptians; Daniel, and Ananias, and Azariah, and Mishael, in all 
Assyrian learning, so that they were found to surpass in tenfold degree all the wise men of that country. At 
the present time, moreover, the Churches have, in proportion to the multitudes (of ordinary believers), a 
few “wise” men, who have come over to them from that wisdom which is said by us to be “according to 
the flesh;” and they have also some who have advanced from it to that wisdom which is “divine.” 


CHAPTER XV 


Celsus, in the next place, as one who has heard the subject of humility greatly talked about, but who has 
not been at the pains to understand it, would wish to speak evil of that humility which is practised among 
us, and imagines that it is borrowed from some words of Plato imperfectly understood, where he 
expresses himself in the Laws as follows: “Now God, according to the ancient account, having in Himself 
both the beginning and end and middle of all existing things, proceeds according to nature, and marches 
straight on. He is constantly followed by justice, which is the avenger of all breaches of the divine law: he 
who is about to become happy follows her closely in humility, and becomingly adorned.” He did not 
observe, however, that in writers much older than Plato the following words occur in a prayer: “Lord, my 
heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes lofty, neither do I walk in great matters, nor in things too wonderful 
for me; if I had not been humble,” etc. Now these words show that he who is of humble mind does not by 
any means humble himself in an unseemly or inauspicious manner, falling down upon his knees, or casting 
himself headlong on the ground, putting on the dress of the miserable, or sprinkling himself with dust. But 
he who is of humble mind in the sense of the prophet, while “walking in great and wonderful things,” 
which are above his capacity—viz., those doctrines that are truly great, and those thoughts that are 
wonderful—”humbles himself under the mighty hand of God.” If there are some, however, who through 
their stupidity have not clearly understood the doctrine of humiliation, and act as they do, it is not our 
doctrine which is to be blamed; but we must extend our forgiveness to the stupidity of those who aim at 
higher things, and owing to their fatuity of mind fail to attain them. He who is “humble and becomingly 
adorned,” is so in a greater degree than Plato’s “humble and becomingly adorned” individual: for he is 
becomingly adorned, on the one hand, because “he walks in things great and wonderful,” which are 
beyond his capacity; and humble, on the other hand, because, while being in the midst of such, he yet 
voluntarily humbles himself, not under any one at random, but under “the mighty hand of God,” through 
Jesus Christ, the teacher of such instruction, “who did not deem equality with God a thing to be eagerly 
clung to, but made Himself of no reputation, and took on Him the form of a servant, and being found in 
fashion as a man, humbled Himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” And so 
great is this doctrine of humiliation, that it has no ordinary individual as its teacher; but our great Saviour 
Himself says: “Learn of Me, for Iam meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest for your souls.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


In the next place, with regard to the declaration of Jesus against rich men, when He said, “It is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God,” Celsus 
alleges that this saying manifestly proceeded from Plato, and that Jesus perverted the words of the 
philosopher, which were, that “it was impossible to be distinguished for goodness, and at the same time 
for riches.” Now who is there that is capable of giving even moderate attention to affairs—not merely 
among the believers on Jesus, but among the rest of mankind—that would not laugh at Celsus, on hearing 
that Jesus, who was born and brought up among the Jews, and was supposed to be the son of Joseph the 
carpenter, and who had not studied literature—not merely that of the Greeks, but not even that of the 
Hebrews—as the truth-loving Scriptures testify regarding Him, had read Plato, and being pleased with the 
opinion he expressed regarding rich men, to the effect that “it was impossible to be distinguished for 
goodness and riches at the same time,” had perverted this, and changed it into, “It is easier for a camel to 


go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God!” Now, if Celsus had 
not perused the Gospels in a spirit of hatred and dislike, but had been imbued with a love of truth, he 
would have turned his attention to the point why a camel—that one of animals which, as regards its 
physical structure, is crooked—was chosen as an object of comparison with a rich man, and what 
signification the “narrow eye of a needle” had for him who saw that “strait and narrow was the way that 
leadeth unto life;” and to this point also, that this animal. according to the law, is described as “unclean,” 
having one element of acceptability, viz. that it ruminates, but one of condemnation, viz., that it does not 
divide the hoof. He would have inquired, moreover, how often the camel was adduced as an object of 
comparison in the sacred Scriptures, and in reference to what objects, that he might thus ascertain the 
meaning of the Logos concerning the rich men. Nor would he have left without examination the fact that 
“the poor” are termed “blessed” by Jesus, while “the rich” are designated as “miserable;” and whether 
these words refer to the rich and poor who are visible to the senses, or whether there is any kind of 
poverty known to the Logos which is to be deemed “altogether blessed,” and any rich man who is to be 
wholly condemned. For even a common individual would not thus indiscriminately have praised the poor, 
many of whom lead most wicked lives. But on this point we have said enough. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Since Celsus, moreover, from a desire to depreciate the accounts which our Scriptures give of the 
kingdom of God, has quoted none of them, as if they were unworthy of being recorded by him (or perhaps 
because he was unacquainted with them), while, on the other hand, he quotes the sayings of Plato, both 
from his Epistles and the Phaedrus, as if these were divinely inspired, but our Scriptures were not, let us 
set forth a few points, for the sake of comparison with these plausible declarations of Plato, which did not 
however, dispose the philosopher to worship in a manner worthy of him the Maker of all things. For he 
ought not to have adulterated or polluted this worship with what we call “idolatry,” but what the many 
would describe by the term “superstition.” Now, according to a Hebrew figure of speech, it is said of God 
in the eighteenth Psalm, that “He made darkness His secret place,” to signify that those notions which 
should be worthily entertained of God are invisible and unknowable, because God conceals Himself in 
darkness, as it were, from those who cannot endure the splendours of His knowledge, or are incapable of 
looking at them, partly owing to the pollution of their understanding, which is clothed with the body of 
mortal lowliness, and partly owing to its feebler power of comprehending God. And in order that it may 
appear that the knowledge of God has rarely been vouchsafed to men, and has been found in very few 
individuals, Moses is related to have entered into the darkness where God was. And again, with regard to 
Moses it is said: “Moses alone shall come near the Lord, but the rest shall not come nigh.” And again, that 
the prophet may show the depth of the doctrines which relate to God, and which is unattainable by those 
who do not possess the “Spirit which searcheth all things, even the deep things of God,” he added: “The 
abyss like a garment is His covering.” Nay, our Lord and Saviour, the Logos of God, manifesting that the 
greatness of the knowledge of the Father is appropriately comprehended and known pre-eminently by 
Him alone, and in the second place by those whose minds are enlightened by the Logos Himself and God, 
declares: “No man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father but the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.” For no one can worthily know the “uncreated” and first-born 
of all created nature like the Father who begat Him, nor any one the Father like the living Logos, and His 
Wisdom and Truth. By sharing in Him who takes away from the Father what is called “darkness,” which 
He “made His secret place,” and “the abyss,” which is called His “covering,” and in this way unveiling the 
Father, every one knows the Father who is capable of knowing Him. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


I thought it right to quote these few instances from a much larger number of passages, in which our 
sacred writers express their ideas regarding God, in order to show that, to those who have eyes to behold 
the venerable character of Scripture, the sacred writings of the prophets contain things more worthy of 
reverence than those sayings of Plato which Celsus admires. Now the declaration of Plato, quoted by 
Celsus, runs as follows: “All things are around the King of all, and all things exist for his sake, and he is 
the cause of all good things. With things of the second rank he is second, and with those of the third rank 
he is third. The human soul, accordingly, is eager to learn what these things are, looking to such things as 
are kindred to itself, none of which is perfect. But as regards the King and those things which I 
mentioned, there is nothing which resembles them.” I might have mentioned, moreover, what is said of 
those beings which are called seraphim by the Hebrews, and described in Isaiah, who cover the face and 
feet of God, and of those called cherubim, whom Ezekiel has described, and the postures of these, and of 
the manner in which God is said to be borne upon the cherubim. But since they are mentioned in a very 
mysterious manner, on account of the unworthy and the indecent, who are unable to enter into the great 
thoughts and venerable nature of theology, I have not deemed it becoming to discourse of them in this 
treatise. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Celsus in the next place alleges, that “certain Christians, having misunderstood the words of Plato, loudly 
boast of a super-celestial’ God, thus ascending beyond the heaven of the Jews.” By these words, indeed, 


he does not make it clear whether they also ascend beyond the God of the Jews, or only beyond the 
heaven by which they swear. It is not our purpose at present, however, to speak of those who acknowledge 
another god than the one worshipped by the Jews, but to defend ourselves, and to show that it was 
impossible for the prophets of the Jews, whose writings are reckoned among ours, to have borrowed 
anything from Plato, because they were older than he. They did not then borrow from him the declaration, 
that “all things are around the King of all, and that all exist on account of him;” for we have learned that 
nobler thoughts than these have been uttered by the prophets, by Jesus Himself and His disciples, who 
have clearly indicated the meaning of the spirit that was in them, which was none other than the spirit of 
Christ. Nor was the philosopher the first to present to view the “super-celestial” place; for David long ago 
brought to view the profundity and multitude of the thoughts concerning God entertained by those who 
have ascended above visible things, when he said in the book of Psalms: “Praise God, ye heaven of 
heavens and ye waters that be above the heavens, let them praise the name of the Lord.” I do not, indeed, 
deny that Plato learned from certain Hebrews the words quoted from the Phaedrus, or even, as some have 
recorded, that he quoted them from a perusal of our prophetic writings, when he said: “No poet here 
below has ever sung of the super-celestial place, or ever will sing in a becoming manner,” and so on. And 
in the same passage is the following: “For the essence, which is both colourless and formless, and which 
cannot be touched, which really exists, is the pilot of the soul, and is beheld by the understanding alone; 
and around it the genus of true knowledge holds this place.” Our Paul, moreover, educated by these 
words, and longing after things “supra-mundane” and “super-celestial,” and doing his utmost for their 
sake to attain them, says in the second Epistle to the Corinthians: “For our light affliction, which is but for 
a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; while we look not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen: for the things which are seen are temporal; 
but the things which are unseen are eternal.” 


CHAPTER XX 


Now, to those who are capable of understanding him, the apostle manifestly presents to view “things 
which are the objects of perception,” calling them “things seen;” while he terms “unseen,” things which 
are the object of the understanding, and cognisable by it alone. He knows, also, that things “seen” and 
visible are “temporal,” but that things cognisable by the mind, and “not seen,” are “eternal;” and desiring 
to remain in the contemplation of these, and being assisted by his earnest longing for them, he deemed all 
affliction as “light” and as “nothing,” and during the season of afflictions and troubles was not at all 
bowed down by them, but by his contemplation of (divine) things deemed every calamity a light thing, 
seeing we also have “a great High Priest,” who by the greatness of His power and understanding “has 
passed through the heavens, even Jesus the Son of God,” who has promised to all that have truly learned 
divine things, and have lived lives in harmony with them, to go before them to the things that are supra- 
mundane; for His words are: “That where I go, ye may be also.” And therefore we hope, after the troubles 
and struggles which we suffer here, to reach the highest heavens, and receiving, agreeably to the 
teaching of Jesus, the fountains of water that spring up unto eternal life, and being filled with the rivers of 
knowledge, shall be united with those waters that are said to be above the heavens, and which praise His 
name. And as many of us as praise Him shall not be carried about by the revolution of the heaven, but 
shall be ever engaged in the contemplation of the invisible things of God, which are no longer understood 
by us through the things which He hath made from the creation of the world, but seeing, as it was 
expressed by the true disciple of Jesus in these words, “then face to face;” and in these, “When that which 
is perfect is come, then that which is in part will be done away.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


The Scriptures which are current in the Churches of God do not speak of “seven” heavens, or of any 
definite number at all, but they do appear to teach the existence of “heavens,” whether that means the 
“spheres” of those bodies which the Greeks call “planets,” or something more mysterious. Celsus, too, 
agreeably to the opinion of Plato, asserts that souls can make their way to and from the earth through the 
planets; while Moses, our most ancient prophet, says that a divine vision was presented to the view of our 
prophet Jacob,—a ladder stretching to heaven, and the angels of God ascending and descending upon it, 
and the Lord supported upon its top,—obscurely pointing, by this matter of the ladder, either to the same 
truths which Plato had in view, or to something greater than these. On this subject Philo has composed a 
treatise which deserves the thoughtful and intelligent investigation of all lovers of truth. 


CHAPTER XXII 


After this, Celsus, desiring to exhibit his learning in his treatise against us, quotes also certain Persian 
mysteries, where he says: “These things are obscurely hinted at in the accounts of the Persians, and 
especially in the mysteries of Mithras, which are celebrated amongst them. For in the latter there is a 
representation of the two heavenly revolutions,—of the movement, viz., of the fixed stars, and of that 
which take place among the planets, and of the passage of the soul through these. The representation is of 
the following nature: There is a ladder with lofty gates, and on the top of it an eighth gate. The first gate 
consists of lead, the second of tin, the third of copper, the fourth of iron, the fifth of a mixture of metals, 
the sixth of silver, and the seventh of gold. The first gate they assign to Saturn, indicating by the lead’ the 


slowness of this star; the second to Venus, comparing her to the splendour and softness of tin; the third to 
Jupiter, being firm and solid; the fourth to Mercury, for both Mercury and iron are fit to endure all things, 
and are money-making and laborious; the fifth to Mars, because, being composed of a mixture of metals, it 
is varied and unequal; the sixth, of silver, to the Moon; the seventh, of gold, to the Sun,—thus imitating 
the different colours of the two latter.” He next proceeds to examine the reason of the stars being 
arranged in this order, which is symbolized by the names of the rest of matter. Musical reasons, moreover, 
are added or quoted by the Persian theology; and to these, again, he strives to add a second explanation, 
connected also with musical considerations. But it seems to me, that to quote the language of Celsus upon 
these matters would be absurd, and similar to what he himself has done, when, in his accusations against 
Christians and Jews, he quoted, most inappropriately, not only the words of Plato; but, dissatisfied even 
with these, he adduced in addition the mysteries of the Persian Mithras, and the explanation of them. 
Now, whatever be the case with regard to these,—whether the Persians and those who conduct the 
mysteries of Mithras give false or true accounts regarding them,—why did he select these for quotation, 
rather than some of the other mysteries, with the explanation of them? For the mysteries of Mithras do 
not appear to be more famous among the Greeks than those of Eleusis, or than those in AEgina, where 
individuals are initiated in the rites of Hecate. But if he must introduce barbarian mysteries with their 
explanation, why not rather those of the Egyptians, which are highly regarded by many, or those of the 
Cappadocians regarding the Comanian Diana, or those of the Thracians, or even those of the Romans 
themselves, who initiate the noblest members of their senate? But if he deemed it inappropriate to 
institute a comparison with any of these, because they furnished no aid in the way of accusing Jews or 
Christians, why did it not also appear to him inappropriate to adduce the instance of the mysteries of 
Mithras? 


CHAPTER XXIII 


If one wished to obtain means for a profounder contemplation of the entrance of souls into divine things, 
not from the statements of that very insignificant sect from which he quoted, but from books—partly those 
of the Jews, which are read in their synagogues, and adopted by Christians, and partly from those of 
Christians alone—let him peruse, at the end of Ezekiel’s prophecies, the visions beheld by the prophet, in 
which gates of different kinds are enumerated, which obscurely refer to the different modes in which 
divine souls enter into a better world; and let him peruse also, from the Apocalypse of John, what is 
related of the city of God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and of its foundations and gates. And if he is capable of 
finding out also the road, which is indicated by symbols, of those who will march on to divine things, let 
him read the book of Moses entitled Numbers, and let him seek the help of one who is capable of initiating 
him into the meaning of the narratives concerning the encampments of the children of Israel; viz., of what 
sort those were which were arranged towards the east, as was the case with the first; and what those 
towards the south-west and south; and what towards the sea; and what the last were, which were 
stationed towards the north. For he will see that there is in the respective places a meaning not to be 
lightly treated, nor, as Celsus imagines, such as calls only for silly and servile listeners: but he will 
distinguish in the encampments certain things relating to the numbers that are enumerated, and which 
are specially adapted to each tribe, of which the present does not appear to us to be the proper time to 
speak. Let Celsus know, moreover, as well as those who read his book, that in no part of the genuine and 
divinely accredited Scriptures are “seven” heavens mentioned; neither do our prophets, nor the apostles 
of Jesus, nor the Son of God Himself, repeat anything which they borrowed from the Persians or the 
Cabiri. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


After the instance borrowed from the Mithraic mysteries, Celsus declares that he who would investigate 
the Christian mysteries, along with the aforesaid Persian, will, on comparing the two together, and on 
unveiling the rites of the Christians, see in this way the difference between them. Now, wherever he was 
able to give the names of the various sects, he was nothing loth to quote those with which he thought 
himself acquainted; but when he ought most of all to have done this, if they were really known to him, and 
to have informed us which was the sect that makes use of the diagram he has drawn, he has not done so. 
It seems to me, however, that it is from some statements of a very insignificant sect called Ophites, which 
he has misunderstood, that, in my opinion, he has partly borrowed what he says about the diagram. Now, 
as we have always been animated by a love of learning, we have fallen in with this diagram, and we have 
found in it the representations of men who, as Paul says, “creep into houses, and lead captive silly women 
laden with sins, led away with divers lusts; ever learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of the 
truth.” The diagram was, however, so destitute of all credibility, that neither these easily deceived women, 
nor the most rustic class of men, nor those who were ready to be led away by any plausible pretender 
whatever, ever gave their assent to the diagram. Nor, indeed, have we ever met any individual, although 
we have visited many parts of the earth, and have sought out all those who anywhere made profession of 
knowledge, that placed any faith in this diagram. 


CHAPTER XXV 


In this diagram were described ten circles, distinct from each other, but united by one circle, which was 


said to be the soul of all things, and was called “Leviathan.” This Leviathan, the Jewish Scriptures say, 
whatever they mean by the expression, was created by God for a plaything; for we find in the Psalms: “In 
wisdom hast Thou made all things: the earth is full of Thy creatures; so is this great and wide sea. There 
go the ships; small animals with great; there is this dragon, which Thou hast formed to play therein.” 
Instead of the word “dragon,” the term “leviathan” is in the Hebrew. This impious diagram, then, said of 
this leviathan, which is so clearly depreciated by the Psalmist, that it was the soul which had travelled 
through all things! We observed, also, in the diagram, the being named “Behemoth,” placed as it were 
under the lowest circle. The inventor of this accursed diagram had inscribed this leviathan at its 
circumference and centre, thus placing its name in two separate places. Moreover, Celsus says that the 
diagram was “divided by a thick black line, and this line he asserted was called Gehenna, which is 
Tartarus.” Now as we found that Gehenna was mentioned in the Gospel as a place of punishment, we 
searched to see whether it is mentioned anywhere in the ancient Scriptures, and especially because the 
Jews too use the word. And we ascertained that where the valley of the son of Ennom was named in 
Scripture in the Hebrew, instead of “valley,” with fundamentally the same meaning, it was termed both the 
valley of Ennom and also Geenna. And continuing our researches, we find that what was termed 
“Geenna,” or “the valley of Ennom,” was included in the lot of the tribe of Benjamin, in which Jerusalem 
also was situated. And seeking to ascertain what might be the inference from the heavenly Jerusalem 
belonging to the lot of Benjamin and the valley of Ennom, we find a certain confirmation of what is said 
regarding the place of punishment, intended for the purification of such souls as are to be purified by 
torments, agreeably to the saying: “The Lord cometh like a refiner’s fire, and like fullers’ soap: and He 
shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver and of gold.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


It is in the precincts of Jerusalem, then, that punishments will be inflicted upon those who undergo the 
process of purification, who have received into the substance of their soul the elements of wickedness, 
which in a certain place is figuratively termed “lead,” and on that account iniquity is represented in 
Zechariah as sitting upon a “talent of lead.” But the remarks which might be made on this topic are 
neither to be made to all, nor to be uttered on the present occasion; for it is not unattended with danger 
to commit to writing the explanation of such subjects, seeing the multitude need no further instruction 
than that which relates to the punishment of sinners; while to ascend beyond this is not expedient, for the 
sake of those who are with difficulty restrained, even by fear of eternal punishment, from plunging into 
any degree of wickedness, and into the flood of evils which result from sin. The doctrine of Geenna, then, 
is unknown both to the diagram and to Celsus: for had it been otherwise, the framers of the former would 
not have boasted of their pictures of animals and diagrams, as if the truth were represented by these; nor 
would Celsus, in his treatise against the Christians, have introduced among the charges directed against 
them statements which they never uttered instead of what was spoken by some who perhaps are no 
longer in existence, but have altogether disappeared, or been reduced to a very few individuals, and these 
easily counted. And as it does not beseem those who profess the doctrines of Plato to offer a defence of 
Epicurus and his impious opinions, so neither is it for us to defend the diagram, or to refute the 
accusations brought against it by Celsus. We may therefore allow his charges on these points to pass as 
superfluous and useless, for we would censure more severely than Celsus any who should be carried away 
by such opinions. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


After the matter of the diagram, he brings forward certain monstrous statements, in the form of question 
and answer, regarding what is called by ecclesiastical writers the “seal,” statements which did not arise 
from imperfect information; such as that “he who impresses the seal is called father, and he who is sealed 
is called young man and son;” and who answers, “I have been anointed with white ointment from the tree 
of life,’—things which we never heard to have occurred even among the heretics. In the next place, he 
determines even the number mentioned by those who deliver over the seal, as that “of seven angels, who 
attach themselves to both sides of the soul of the dying body; the one party being named angels of light, 
the others archontics;’“ and he asserts that the “ruler of those named archontics’ is termed the accursed’ 
god.” Then, laying hold of the expression, he assails, not without reason, those who venture to use such 
language; and on that account we entertain a similar feeling of indignation with those who censure such 
individuals, if indeed there exist any who call the God of the Jews—who sends rain and thunder, and who 
is the Creator of this world, and the God of Moses, and of the cosmogony which he records—an 
“accursed” divinity. Celsus, however, appears to have had in view in employing these expressions, not a 
rational object, but one of a most irrational kind, arising out of his hatred towards us, which is so unlike a 
philosopher. For his aim was, that those who are unacquainted with our customs should, on perusing his 
treatise, at once assail us as if we called the noble Creator of this world an “accursed divinity.” He 
appears to me, indeed, to have acted like those Jews who, when Christianity began to be first preached, 
scattered abroad false reports of the Gospel, such as that “Christians offered up an infant in sacrifice, and 
partook of its flesh;” and again, “that the professors of Christianity, wishing to do the works of darkness,’ 
used to extinguish the lights (in their meetings), and each one to have sexual intercourse with any woman 
whom he chanced to meet.” These calumnies have long exercised, although unreasonably, an influence 
over the minds of very many, leading those who are aliens to the Gospel to believe that Christians are men 


of such a character; and even at the present day they mislead some, and prevent them from entering even 
into the simple intercourse of conversation with those who are Christians. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


With some such object as this in view does Celsus seem to have been actuated, when he alleged that 
Christians term the Creator an “accursed divinity;” in order that he who believes these charges of his 
against us, should, if possible, arise and exterminate the Christians as the most impious of mankind. 
Confusing, moreover, things that are distinct, he states also the reason why the God of the Mosaic 
cosmogony is termed “accursed,” asserting that “such is his character, and worthy of execration in the 
opinion of those who so regard him, inasmuch as he pronounced a curse upon the serpent, who 
introduced the first human beings to the knowledge of good and evil.” Now he ought to have known that 
those who have espoused the cause of the serpent, because he gave good advice to the first human 
beings, and who go far beyond the Titans and Giants of fable, and are on this account called Ophites, are 
so far from being Christians, that they bring accusations against Jesus to as great a degree as Celsus 
himself; and they do not admit any one into their assembly until he has uttered maledictions against Jesus. 
See, then, how irrational is the procedure of Celsus, who, in his discourse against the Christians, 
represents as such those who will not even listen to the name of Jesus, or omit even that He was a wise 
man, or a person of virtuous character! What, then, could evince greater folly or madness, not only on the 
part of those who wish to derive their name from the serpent as the author of good, but also on the part of 
Celsus, who thinks that the accusations with which the Ophites are charged, are chargeable also against 
the Christians! Long ago, indeed, that Greek philosopher who preferred a state of poverty, and who 
exhibited the pattern of a happy life, showing that he was not excluded from happiness although he was 
possessed of nothing, termed himself a Cynic; while these impious wretches, as not being human beings, 
whose enemy the serpent is, but as being serpents, pride themselves upon being called Ophites from the 
serpent, which is an animal most hostile to and greatly dreaded by man, and boast of one Euphrates as 
the introducer of these unhallowed opinions. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


In the next place, as if it were the Christians whom he was calumniating, he continues his accusations 
against those who termed the God of Moses and of his law an “accursed” divinity; and imagining that it is 
the Christians who so speak, he expresses himself thus: “What could be more foolish or insane than such 
senseless wisdom? For what blunder has the Jewish lawgiver committed? and why do you accept, by 
means, as you Say, of a certain allegorical and typical method of interpretation, the cosmogony which he 
gives, and the law of the Jews, while it is with unwillingness, O most impious man, that you give praise to 
the Creator of the world, who promised to give them all things; who promised to multiply their race to the 
ends of the earth, and to raise them up from the dead with the same flesh and blood, and who gave 
inspiration to their prophets; and, again, you slander Him! When you feel the force of such considerations, 
indeed, you acknowledge that you worship the same God; but when your teacher Jesus and the Jewish 
Moses give contradictory decisions, you seek another God, instead of Him, and the Father!” Now, by such 
statements, this illustrious philosopher Celsus distinctly slanders the Christians, asserting that, when the 
Jews press them hard, they acknowledge the same God as they do; but that when Jesus legislates 
differently from Moses, they seek another god instead of Him. Now, whether we are conversing with the 
Jews, or are alone with ourselves, we know of only one and the same God, whom the Jews also worshipped 
of old time, and still profess to worship as God, and we are guilty of no impiety towards Him. We do not 
assert, however, that God will raise men from the dead with the same flesh and blood, as has been shown 
in the preceding pages; for we do not maintain that the natural body, which is sown in corruption, and in 
dishonour, and in weakness, will rise again such as it was sown. On such subjects, however, we have 
spoken at adequate length in the foregoing pages. 


CHAPTER XXX 


He next returns to the subject of the Seven ruling Demons, whose names are not found among Christians, 
but who, I think, are accepted by the Ophites. We found, indeed, that in the diagram, which on their 
account we procured a sight of, the same order was laid down as that which Celsus has given. Celsus says 
that “the goat was shaped like a lion,” not mentioning the name given him by those who are truly the most 
impious of individuals; whereas we discovered that He who is honoured in holy Scripture as the angel of 
the Creator is called by this accursed diagram Michael the Lion-like. Again, Celsus says that the “second 
in order is a bull;” whereas the diagram which we possessed made him to be Suriel, the bull-like. Further, 
Celsus termed the third “an amphibious sort of animal, and one that hissed frightfully;” while the diagram 
described the third as Raphael, the serpent-like. Moreover, Celsus asserted that the “fourth had the form 
of an eagle;” the diagram representing him as Gabriel, the eagle-like. Again, the “fifth,” according to 
Celsus, “had the countenance of a bear;” and this, according to the diagram, was Thauthabaoth, the bear- 
like. Celsus continues his account, that the “sixth was described as having the face of a dog;” and him the 
diagram called Erataoth. The “seventh,” he adds, “had the countenance of an ass, and was named 
Thaphabaoth or Onoel;” whereas we discovered that in the diagram he is called Onoel, or Thartharaoth, 
being somewhat asinine in appearance. We have thought it proper to be exact in stating these matters, 


that we might not appear to be ignorant of those things which Celsus professed to know, but that we 
Christians, knowing them better than he, may demonstrate that these are not the words of Christians, but 
of those who are altogether alienated from salvation, and who neither acknowledge Jesus as Saviour, nor 
God, nor Teacher, nor Son of God. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Moreover, if any one would wish to become acquainted with the artifices of those sorcerers, through 
which they desire to lead men away by their teaching (as if they possessed the knowledge of certain 
secret rites), but are not at all successful in so doing, let him listen to the instruction which they receive 
after passing through what is termed the “fence of wickedness,”—gates which are subjected to the world 
of ruling spirits. (The following, then, is the manner in which they proceed): “I salute the one-formed king, 
the bond of blindness, complete oblivion, the first power, preserved by the spirit of providence and by 
wisdom, from whom I am sent forth pure, being already part of the light of the son and of the father: 
grace be with me; yea, O father, let it be with me.” They say also that the beginnings of the Ogdoad are 
derived from this. In the next place, they are taught to say as follows, while passing through what they 
call Ialdabaoth: “Thou, O first and seventh, who art born to command with confidence, thou, O Ialdabaoth, 
who art the rational ruler of a pure mind, and a perfect work to son and father, bearing the symbol of life 
in the character of a type, and opening to the world the gate which thou didst close against thy kingdom, I 
pass again in freedom through thy realm. Let grace be with me; yea, O father, let it be with me.” They say, 
moreover, that the star Phaenon is in sympathy with the lion-like ruler. They next imagine that he who has 
passed through Ialdabaoth and arrived at Iao ought thus to speak: “Thou, O second Iao, who shinest by 
night, who art the ruler of the secret mysteries of son and father, first prince of death, and portion of the 
innocent, bearing now mine own beard as symbol, I am ready to pass through thy realm, having 
strengthened him who is born of thee by the living word. Grace be with me; father, let it be with me.” 
They next come to Sabaoth, to whom they think the following should be addressed: “O governor of the 
fifth realm, powerful Sabaoth, defender of the law of thy creatures, who are liberated by thy grace 
through the help of a more powerful Pentad, admit me, seeing the faultless symbol of their art, preserved 
by the stamp of an image, a body liberated by a Pentad. Let grace be with me, O father, let grace be with 
me.” And after Sabaoth they come to Astaphaeus, to whom they believe the following prayer should be 
offered: “O Astaphaeus, ruler of the third gate, overseer of the first principle of water, look upon me as 
one of thine initiated, admit me who am purified with the spirit of a virgin, thou who seest the essence of 
the world. Let grace be with me, O father, let grace be with me.” After him comes Aloaeus, who is to be 
thus addressed: “O Aloaeus, governor of the second gate, let me pass, seeing I bring to thee the symbol of 
thy mother, a grace which is hidden by the powers of the realms. Let grace be with me, O father, let it be 
with me.” And last of all they name Horaeus, and think that the following prayer ought to be offered to 
him: “Thou who didst fearlessly overleap the rampart of fire, O Horaeus, who didst obtain the government 
of the first gate, let me pass, seeing thou beholdest the symbol of thine own power, sculptured on the 
figure of the tree of life, and formed after this image, in the likeness of innocence. Let grace be with me, O 
father, let grace be with me.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


The supposed great learning of Celsus, which is composed, however, rather of curious trifles and silly talk 
than anything else, has made us touch upon these topics, from a wish to show to every one who peruses 
his treatise and our reply, that we have no lack of information on those subjects, from which he takes 
occasion to calumniate the Christians, who neither are acquainted with, nor concern themselves about, 
such matters. For we, too, desired both to learn and set forth these things, in order that sorcerers might 
not, under pretext of knowing more than we, delude those who are easily carried away by the glitter of 
names. And I could have given many more illustrations to show that we are acquainted with the opinions 
of these deluders, and that we disown them, as being alien to ours, and impious, and not in harmony with 
the doctrines of true Christians, of which we are ready to make confession even to the death. It must be 
noticed, too, that those who have drawn up this array of fictions, have, from neither understanding magic, 
nor discriminating the meaning of holy Scripture, thrown everything into confusion; seeing that they have 
borrowed from magic the names of Ialdabaoth, and Astaphaeus, and Horaeus, and from the Hebrew 
Scriptures him who is termed in Hebrew Iao or Jah, and Sabaoth, and Adonaeus, and Eloaeus. Now the 
names taken from the Scriptures are names of one and the same God; which, not being understood by the 
enemies of God, as even themselves acknowledge, led to their imagining that Iao was a different God, and 
Sabaoth another, and Adonaeus, whom the Scriptures term Adonai, a third besides, and that Eloaeus, 
whom the prophets name in Hebrew Eloi, was also different 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


Celsus next relates other fables, to the effect that “certain persons return to the shapes of the archontics, 
so that some are called lions, others bulls, others dragons, or eagles, or bears, or dogs.” We found also in 
the diagram which we possessed, and which Celsus called the “square pattern,” the statements made by 
these unhappy beings concerning the gates of Paradise. The flaming sword was depicted as the diameter 
of a flaming circle, and as if mounting guard over the tree of knowledge and of life. Celsus, however, 


either would not or could not repeat the harangues which, according to the fables of these impious 
individuals, are represented as spoken at each of the gates by those who pass through them; but this we 
have done in order to show to Celsus and those who read his treatise, that we know the depth of these 
unhallowed mysteries, and that they are far removed from the worship which Christians offer up to God. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


After finishing the foregoing, and those analogous matters which we ourselves have added, Celsus 
continues as follows: “They continue to heap together one thing after another,—discourses of prophets, 
and circles upon circles, and effluents from an earthly church, and from circumcision; and a power 
flowing from one Prunicos, a virgin and a living soul; and a heaven slain in order to live, and an earth 
slaughtered by the sword, and many put to death that they may live, and death ceasing in the world, when 
the sin of the world is dead; and, again, a narrow way, and gates that open spontaneously. And in all their 
writings (is mention made) of the tree of life, and a resurrection of the flesh by means of the tree,’ 
because, I imagine, their teacher was nailed to a cross, and was a carpenter by craft; so that if he had 
chanced to have been cast from a precipice, or thrust into a pit, or suffocated by hanging, or had been a 
leather-cutter, or stone-cutter, or worker in iron, there would have been (invented) a precipice of life 
beyond the heavens, or a pit of resurrection, or a cord of immortality, or a blessed stone, or an iron of 
love, or a sacred leather! Now what old woman would not be ashamed to utter such things in a whisper, 
even when making stories to lull an infant to sleep?” In using such language as this, Celsus appears to me 
to confuse together matters which he has imperfectly heard. For it seems likely that, even supposing that 
he had heard a few words traceable to some existing heresy, he did not clearly understand the meaning 
intended to be conveyed; but heaping the words together, he wished to show before those who knew 
nothing either of our opinions or of those of the heretics, that he was acquainted with all the doctrines of 
the Christians. And this is evident also from the foregoing words. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


It is our practice, indeed, to make use of the words of the prophets, who demonstrate that Jesus is the 
Christ predicted by them, and who show from the prophetic writings the events in the Gospels regarding 
Jesus have been fulfilled. But when Celsus speaks of “circles upon circles,” (he perhaps borrowed the 
expression) from the aforementioned heresy, which includes in one circle (which they call the soul of all 
things, and Leviathan) the seven circles of archontic demons, or perhaps it arises from misunderstanding 
the preacher, when he says: “The wind goeth in a circle of circles, and returneth again upon its circles.” 
The expression, too, “effluents of an earthly church and of circumcision,” was probably taken from the 
fact that the church on earth was called by some an effluent from a heavenly church and a better world; 
and that the circumcision described in the law was a symbol of the circumcision performed there, in a 
certain place set apart for purification. The adherents of Valentinus, moreover, in keeping with their 
system of error, give the name of Prunicos to a certain kind of wisdom, of which they would have the 
woman afflicted with the twelve years’ issue of blood to be the symbol; so that Celsus, who confuses 
together all sorts of opinions—Greek, Barbarian, and Heretical—having heard of her, asserted that it was 
a power flowing forth from one Prunicos, a virgin. The “living soul,” again, is perhaps mysteriously 
referred by some of the followers of Valentinus to the being whom they term the psychic creator of the 
world; or perhaps, in contradistinction to a “dead” soul, the “living” soul is termed by some, not 
inelegantly, the soul of “him who is saved.” I know nothing, however, of a “heaven which is said to be 
slain,” or of an “earth slaughtered by the sword,” or of many persons slain in order that they might live; 
for it is not unlikely that these were coined by Celsus out of his own brain. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


We would say, moreover, that death ceases in the world when the sin of the world dies, referring the 
saying to the mystical words of the apostle, which run as follows: “When He shall have put all enemies 
under His feet, then the last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” And also: “When this corruptible 
shall have put on incorruption, then shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed 
up in victory.” The “strait descent,” again, may perhaps be referred by those who hold the doctrine of 
transmigration of souls to that view of things. And it is not incredible that the gates which are said to open 
spontaneously are referred obscurely by some to the words, “Open to me the gates of righteousness, that 
I may go into them, and praise the Lord; this gate of the Lord, into it the righteous shall enter;” and again, 
to what is said in the ninth psalm, “Thou that liftest me up from the gates of death, that I may show forth 
all Thy praise in the gates of the daughter of Zion.” The Scripture further gives the name of “gates of 
death” to those sins which lead to destruction, as it terms, on the contrary, good actions the “gates of 
Zion.” So also “the gates of righteousness,” which is an equivalent expression to “the gates of virtue,” and 
these are ready to be opened to him who follows after virtuous pursuits. The subject of the “tree of life” 
will be more appropriately explained when we interpret the statements in the book of Genesis regarding 
the paradise planted by God. Celsus, moreover, has often mocked at the subject of a resurrection,—a 
doctrine which he did not comprehend; and on the present occasion, not satisfied with what he has 
formerly said, he adds, “And there is said to be a resurrection of the flesh by means of the tree;” not 
understanding, I think, the symbolical expression, that “through the tree came death, and through the 


tree comes life,” because death was in Adam, and life in Christ. He next scoffs at the “tree,” assailing it on 
two grounds, and saying, “For this reason is the tree introduced, either because our teacher was nailed to 
a cross, or because he was a carpenter by trade;” not observing that the tree of life is mentioned in the 
Mosaic writings, and being blind also to this, that in none of the Gospels current in the Churches is Jesus 
Himself ever described as being a carpenter. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


Celsus, moreover, thinks that we have invented this “tree of life” to give an allegorical meaning to the 
cross; and in consequence of his error upon this point, he adds: “If he had happened to be cast down a 
precipice, or shoved into a pit, or suffocated by hanging, there would have been invented a precipice of 
life far beyond the heavens, or a pit of resurrection, or a cord of immortality.” And again: “If the tree of 
life’ were an invention, because he—Jesus—(is reported) to have been a carpenter, it would follow that if 
he had been a leather-cutter, something would have been said about holy leather; or had he been a stone- 
cutter, about a blessed stone; or if a worker in iron, about an iron of love.” Now, who does not see at once 
the paltry nature of his charge, in thus calumniating men whom he professed to convert on the ground of 
their being deceived? And after these remarks, he goes on to speak in a way quite in harmony with the 
tone of those who have invented the fictions of lion-like, and ass-headed, and serpent-like ruling angels, 
and other similar absurdities, but which does not affect those who belong to the Church. Of a truth, even 
a drunken old woman would be ashamed to chaunt or whisper to an infant, in order to lull him to sleep, 
any such fables as those have done who invented the beings with asses’ heads, and the harangues, so to 
speak, which are delivered at each of the gates. But Celsus is not acquainted with the doctrines of the 
members of the Church, which very few have been able to comprehend, even of those who have devoted 
all their lives, in conformity with the command of Jesus, to the searching of the Scriptures, and have 
laboured to investigate the meaning of the sacred books, to a greater degree than Greek philosophers in 
their efforts to attain a so-called wisdom. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


Our noble (friend), moreover, not satisfied with the objections which he has drawn from the diagram, 
desires, in order to strengthen his accusations against us, who have nothing in common with it, to 
introduce certain other charges, which he adduces from the same (heretics), but yet as if they were from 
a different source. His words are: “And that is not the least of their marvels, for there are between the 
upper circles—those that are above the heavens—certain inscriptions of which they give the 
interpretation, and among others two words especially, a greater and a less,’ which they refer to Father 
and Son.” Now, in the diagram referred to, we found the greater and the lesser circle, upon the diameter 
of which was inscribed “Father and Son;” and between the greater circle (in which the lesser was 
contained) and another composed of two circles,—the outer one of which was yellow, and the inner blue,— 
a barrier inscribed in the shape of a hatchet. And above it, a short circle, close to the greater of the two 
former, having the inscription “Love;” and lower down, one touching the same circle, with the word “Life.” 
And on the second circle, which was intertwined with and included two other circles, another figure, like a 
rhomboid, (entitled) “The foresight of wisdom.” And within their point of common section was “The nature 
of wisdom.” And above their point of common section was a circle, on which was inscribed “Knowledge;” 
and lower down another, on which was the inscription, “Understanding.” We have introduced these 
matters into our reply to Celsus, to show to our readers that we know better than he, and not by mere 
report, those things, even although we also disapprove of them. Moreover, if those who pride themselves 
upon such matters profess also a kind of magic and sorcery,—which, in their opinion, is the summit of 
wisdom,—we, on the other hand, make no affirmation about it, seeing we never have discovered anything 
of the kind. Let Celsus, however, who has been already often convicted of false witness and irrational 
accusations, see whether he is not guilty of falsehood in these also, or whether he has not extracted and 
introduced into his treatise, statements taken from the writings of those who are foreigners and strangers 
to our Christian faith. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


In the next place, speaking of those who employ the arts of magic and sorcery, and who invoke the 
barbarous names of demons, he remarks that such persons act like those who, in reference to the same 
things, perform marvels before those who are ignorant that the names of demons among the Greeks are 
different from what they are among the Scythians. He then quotes a passage from Herodotus, stating that 
“Apollo is called Gongosyrus by the Scythians; Poseidon, Thagimasada; Aphrodite, Argimpasan; Hestia, 
Tabiti.” Now, he who has the capacity can inquire whether in these matters Celsus and Herodotus are not 
both wrong; for the Scythians do not understand the same thing as the Greeks, in what relates to those 
beings which are deemed to be gods. For how is it credible that Apollo should be called Gongosyrus by the 
Scythians? I do not suppose that Gongosyrus, when transferred into the Greek language, yields the same 
etymology as Apollo; or that Apollo, in the dialect of the Scythians, has the signification of Gongosyrus. 
Nor has any such assertion hitherto been made regarding the other names, for the Greeks took occasion 
from different circumstances and etymologies to give to those who are by them deemed gods the names 
which they bear; and the Scythians, again, from another set of circumstances; and the same also was the 


case with the Persians, or Indians, or Ethiopians, or Libyans, or with those who delight to bestow names 
(from fancy), and who do not abide by the just and pure idea of the Creator of all things. Enough, however, 
has been said by us in the preceding pages, where we wished to demonstrate that Sabaoth and Zeus were 
not the same deity, and where also we made some remarks, derived from the holy Scriptures, regarding 
the different dialects. We willingly, then, pass by these points, on which Celsus would make us repeat 
ourselves. In the next place, again, mixing up together matters which belong to magic and sorcery, and 
referring them perhaps to no one,—because of the non-existence of any who practise magic under 
pretence of a worship of this character,—and yet, perhaps, having in view some who do employ such 
practices in the presence of the simple (that they may have the appearance of acting by divine power), he 
adds: “What need to number up all those who have taught methods of purification, or expiatory hymns, or 
spells for averting evil, or (the making of) images, or resemblances of demons, or the various sorts of 
antidotes against poison (to be found) in clothes, or in numbers, or stones, or plants, or roots, or generally 
in all kinds of things?” In respect to these matters, reason does not require us to offer any defence, since 
we are not liable in the slightest degree to suspicions of such a nature. 


CHAPTER XL 


After these things, Celsus appears to me to act like those who, in their intense hatred of the Christians, 
maintain, in the presence of those who are utterly ignorant of the Christian faith, that they have actually 
ascertained that Christians devour the flesh of infants, and give themselves without restraint to sexual 
intercourse with their women. Now, as these statements have been condemned as falsehoods invented 
against the Christians, and this admission made by the multitude and those altogether aliens to our faith; 
so would the following statements of Celsus be found to be calumnies invented against the Christians, 
where he says that “he has seen in the hands of certain presbyters belonging to our faith barbarous 
books, containing the names and marvellous doings of demons;” asserting further, that “these presbyters 
of our faith professed to do no good, but all that was calculated to injure human beings.” Would, indeed, 
that all that is said by Celsus against the Christians was of such a nature as to be refuted by the 
multitude, who have ascertained by experience that such things are untrue, seeing that most of them have 
lived as neighbours with the Christians, and have not even heard of the existence of any such alleged 
practices! 


CHAPTER XLI 


In the next place, as if he had forgotten that it was his object to write against the Christians, he says that, 
“having become acquainted with one Dionysius, an Egyptian musician, the latter told him, with respect to 
magic arts, that it was only over the uneducated and men of corrupt morals that they had any power, 
while on philosophers they were unable to produce any effect, because they were careful to observe a 
healthy manner of life.” If, now, it had been our purpose to treat of magic, we could have added a few 
remarks in addition to what we have already said on this topic; but since it is only the more important 
matters which we have to notice in answer to Celsus, we shall say of magic, that any one who chooses to 
inquire whether philosophers were ever led captive by it or not, can read what has been written by 
Moiragenes regarding the memoirs of the magician and philosopher Apollonius of Tyana, in which this 
individual, who is not a Christian, but a philosopher, asserts that some philosophers of no mean note were 
won over by the magic power possessed by Apollonius, and resorted to him as a sorcerer; and among 
these, I think, he especially mentioned Euphrates and a certain Epicurean. Now we, on the other hand, 
affirm, and have learned by experience, that they who worship the God of all things in conformity with the 
Christianity which comes by Jesus, and who live according to His Gospel, using night and day, 
continuously and becomingly, the prescribed prayers, are not carried away either by magic or demons. 
For verily “the angel of the Lord encamps round about them that fear Him, and delivereth them” from all 
evil; and the angels of the little ones in the Church, who are appointed to watch over them, are said 
always to behold the face of their Father who is in heaven, whatever be the meaning of “face” or of 
“behold.” 


CHAPTER XLII 


After these matters, Celsus brings the following charges against us from another quarter: “Certain most 
impious errors,” he says, “are committed by them, due to their extreme ignorance, in which they have 
wandered away from the meaning of the divine enigmas, creating an adversary to God, the devil, and 
naming him in the Hebrew tongue, Satan. Now, of a truth, such statements are altogether of mortal 
invention, and not even proper to be repeated, viz., that the mighty God, in His desire to confer good upon 
men, has yet one counterworking Him, and is helpless. The Son of God, it follows, is vanquished by the 
devil; and being punished by him, teaches us also to despise the punishments which he inflicts, telling us 
beforehand that Satan, after appearing to men as He Himself had done, will exhibit great and marvellous 
works, claiming for himself the glory of God, but that those who wish to keep him at a distance ought to 
pay no attention to these works of Satan, but to place their faith in Him alone. Such statements are 
manifestly the words of a deluder, planning and manoeuvring against those who are opposed to his views, 
and who rank themselves against them.” In the next place, desiring to point out the “enigmas,” our 
mistakes regarding which lead to the introduction of our views concerning Satan, he continues: “The 


ancients allude obscurely to a certain war among the gods, Heraclitus speaking thus of it: If one must say 
that there is a general war and discord, and that all things are done and administered in strife.’ 
Pherecydes, again, who is much older than Heraclitus, relates a myth of one army drawn up in hostile 
array against another, and names Kronos as the leader of the one, and Ophioneus of the other, and 
recounts their challenges and struggles, and mentions that agreements were entered into between them, 
to the end that whichever party should fall into the ocean should be held as vanquished, while those who 
had expelled and conquered them should have possession of heaven. The mysteries relating to the Titans 
and Giants also had some such (symbolical) meaning, as well as the Egyptian mysteries of Typhon, and 
Horus, and Osiris.” After having made such statements, and not having got over the difficulty as to the 
way in which these accounts contain a higher view of things, while our accounts are erroneous copies of 
them, he continues his abuse of us, remarking that “these are not like the stories which are related of a 
devil, or demon, or, as he remarks with more truth, of a man who is an impostor, who wishes to establish 
an opposite doctrine.” And in the same way he understands Homer, as if he referred obscurely to matters 
similar to those mentioned by Heraclitus, and Pherecydes, and the originators of the mysteries about the 
Titans and Giants, in those words which Hephaestus addresses to Hera as follows:— 


“Once in your cause I felt his matchless might, 

Hurled headlong downward from the ethereal height.” 
And in those of Zeus to Hera:— 

“Hast thou forgot, when, bound and fix’d on high, 
From the vast concave of the spangled sky, 

I hung thee trembling in a golden chain, 

And all the raging gods opposed in vain? 

Headlong I hurled them from the Olympian hall, 
Stunn’d in the whirl, and breathless with the fall.” 


Interpreting, moreover, the words of Homer, he adds: “The words of Zeus addressed to Hera are the 
words of God addressed to matter; and the words addressed to matter obscurely signify that the matter 
which at the beginning was in a state of discord (with God), was taken by Him, and bound together and 
arranged under laws, which may be analogically compared to chains; and that by way of chastising the 
demons who create disorder in it, he hurls them down headlong to this lower world.” These words of 
Homer, he alleges, were so understood by Pherecydes, when he said that beneath that region is the region 
of Tartarus, which is guarded by the Harpies and Tempest, daughters of Boreas, and to which Zeus 
banishes any one of the gods who becomes disorderly. With the same ideas also are closely connected the 
peplos of Athena, which is beheld by all in the procession of the Panathenaea. For it is manifest from this, 
he continues, that a motherless and unsullied demon has the mastery over the daring of the Giants. While 
accepting, moreover, the fictions of the Greeks, he continues to heap against us such accusations as the 
following, viz., that “the Son of God is punished by the devil, and teaches us that we also, when punished 
by him, ought to endure it. Now these statements are altogether ridiculous. For it is the devil, I think, who 
ought rather to be punished, and those human beings who are calumniated by him ought not to be 
threatened with chastisement.” 


CHAPTER XLIII 


Mark now, whether he who charges us with having committed errors of the most impious kind, and with 
having wandered away from the (true meaning) of the divine enigmas, is not himself clearly in error, from 
not observing that in the writings of Moses, which are much older not merely than Heraclitus and 
Pherecydes, but even than Homer, mention is made of this wicked one, and of his having fallen from 
heaven. For the serpent—from whom the Ophioneus spoken of by Pherecydes is derived—having become 
the cause of man’s expulsion from the divine Paradise, obscurely shadows forth something similar, having 
deceived the woman by a promise of divinity and of greater blessings; and her example is said to have 
been followed also by the man. And, further, who else could the destroying angel mentioned in the Exodus 
of Moses be, than he who was the author of destruction to them that obeyed him, and did not withstand 
his wicked deeds, nor struggle against them? Moreover (the goat), which in the book of Leviticus is sent 
away (into the wilderness), and which in the Hebrew language is named Azazel, was none other than this; 
and it was necessary to send it away into the desert, and to treat it as an expiatory sacrifice, because on it 
the lot fell. For all who belong to the “worse” part, on account of their wickedness, being opposed to those 
who are God’s heritage, are deserted by God. Nay, with respect to the sons of Belial in the book of Judges, 
whose sons are they said to be, save his, on account of their wickedness? And besides all these instances, 
in the book of Job, which is older even than Moses himself, the devil is distinctly described as presenting 
himself before God, and asking for power against Job, that he might involve him in trials of the most 
painful kind; the first of which consisted in the loss of all his goods and of his children, and the second in 


afflicting the whole body of Job with the so-called disease of elephantiasis. I pass by what might be quoted 
from the Gospels regarding the devil who tempted the Saviour, that I may not appear to quote in reply to 
Celsus from more recent writings on this question. In the last (chapter) also of Job, in which the Lord 
utters to Job amid tempest and clouds what is recorded in the book which bears his name, there are not a 
few things referring to the serpent. I have not yet mentioned the passages in Ezekiel, where he speaks, as 
it were, of Pharaoh, or Nebuchadnezzar, or the prince of Tyre; or those in Isaiah, where lament is made 
for the king of Babylon, from which not a little might be learned concerning evil, as to the nature of its 
origin and generation, and as to how it derived its existence from some who had lost their wings, and who 
had followed him who was the first to lose his own. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


For it is impossible that the good which is the result of accident, or of communication, should be like that 
good which comes by nature; and yet the former will never be lost by him who, so to speak, partakes of 
the “living” bread with a view to his own preservation. But if it should fail any one, it must be through his 
own fault, in being slothful to partake of this “living bread” and “genuine drink,” by means of which the 
wings, nourished and watered, are fitted for their purpose, even according to the saying of Solomon, the 
wisest of men, concerning the truly rich man, that “he made to himself wings like an eagle, and returns to 
the house of his patron.” For it became God, who knows how to turn to proper account even those who in 
their wickedness have apostatized from Him, to place wickedness of this sort in some part of the universe, 
and to appoint a training-school of virtue, wherein those must exercise themselves who would desire to 
recover in a “lawful manner” the possession (which they had lost); in order that being tested, like gold in 
the fire, by the wickedness of these, and having exerted themselves to the utmost to prevent anything 
base injuring their rational nature, they may appear deserving of an ascent to divine things, and may be 
elevated by the Word to the blessedness which is above all things, and so to speak, to the very summit of 
goodness. Now he who in the Hebrew language is named Satan, and by some Satanas—as being more in 
conformity with the genius of the Greek language—signifies, when translated into Greek, “adversary.” But 
every one who prefers vice and a vicious life, is (because acting in a manner contrary to virtue) Satanas, 
that is, an “adversary” to the Son of God, who is righteousness, and truth, and wisdom. With more 
propriety, however, is he called “adversary,” who was the first among those that were living a peaceful and 
happy life to lose his wings, and to fall from blessedness; he who, according to Ezekiel, walked faultlessly 
in all his ways, “until iniquity was found in him,” and who being the “seal of resemblance” and the “crown 
of beauty” in the paradise of God, being filled as it were with good things, fell into destruction, in 
accordance with the word which said to him in a mystic sense: “Thou hast fallen into destruction, and 
shalt not abide for ever.” We have ventured somewhat rashly to make these few remarks, although in so 
doing we have added nothing of importance to this treatise. If any one, however, who has leisure for the 
examination of the sacred writings, should collect together from all sources and form into one body of 
doctrine what is recorded concerning the origin of evil, and the manner of its dissolution, he would see 
that the views of Moses and the prophets regarding Satan had not been even dreamed of either by Celsus 
or any one of those whose soul had been dragged down, and torn away from God, and from right views of 
Him, and from His word, by this wicked demon. 


CHAPTER XLV 


But since Celsus rejects the statements concerning Antichrist, as it is termed, having neither read what is 
said of him in the book of Daniel nor in the writings of Paul, nor what the Saviour in the Gospels has 
predicted about his coming, we must make a few remarks upon this subject also; because, “as faces do 
not resemble faces,” so also neither do men’s “hearts” resemble one another. It is certain, then, that there 
will be diversities amongst the hearts of men,—those which are inclined to virtue not being all modelled 
and shaped towards it in the same or like degree; while others, through neglect of virtue, rush to the 
opposite extreme. And amongst the latter are some in whom evil is deeply engrained, and others in whom 
it is less deeply rooted. Where is the absurdity, then, in holding that there exist among men, so to speak, 
two extremes,—the one of virtue, and the other of its opposite; so that the perfection of virtue dwells in 
the man who realizes the ideal given in Jesus, from whom there flowed to the human race so great a 
conversion, and healing, and amelioration, while the opposite extreme is in the man who embodies the 
notion of him that is named Antichrist? For God, comprehending all things by means of His 
foreknowledge, and foreseeing what consequences would result from both of these, wished to make these 
known to mankind by His prophets, that those who understand their words might be familiarized with the 
good, and be on their guard against its opposite. It was proper, moreover, that the one of these extremes, 
and the best of the two, should be styled the Son of God, on account of His pre-eminence; and the other, 
who is diametrically opposite, be termed the son of the wicked demon, and of Satan, and of the devil. And, 
in the next place, since evil is specially characterized by its diffusion, and attains its greatest height when 
it simulates the appearance of the good, for that reason are signs, and marvels, and lying miracles found 
to accompany evil, through the co-operation of its father the devil. For, far surpassing the help which 
these demons give to jugglers (who deceive men for the basest of purposes), is the aid which the devil 
himself affords in order to deceive the human race. Paul, indeed, speaks of him who is called Antichrist, 
describing, though with a certain reserve, both the manner, and time, and cause of his coming to the 
human race. And notice whether his language on this subject is not most becoming, and undeserving of 


being treated with even the slightest degree of ridicule. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


It is thus that the apostle expresses himself: “We beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by our gathering together unto Him, that ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, 
neither by word, nor by spirit, nor by letter as from us, as that the day of the Lord is at hand. Let no man 
deceive you by any means: for that day shall not come, except there come a falling away first, and that 
man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition; who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped; so that he sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he is God. 
Remember ye not, that, when I was yet with you, I told you these things? And now ye know what 
withholdeth, that he might be revealed in his time. For the mystery of iniquity doth already work: only he 
who now letteth will let, until he be taken out of the way. And then shall that Wicked be revealed, whom 
the Lord shall consume with the spirit of His mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness of His coming: 
even him, whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying wonders, and 
with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish; because they received not the love of the 
truth, that they might be saved. And for this cause God shall send them strong delusion, that they should 
believe a lie; that they all might be damned who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in 
unrighteousness.” To explain each particular here referred to does not belong to our present purpose. The 
prophecy also regarding Antichrist is stated in the book of Daniel, and is fitted to make an intelligent and 
candid reader admire the words as truly divine and prophetic; for in them are mentioned the things 
relating to the coming kingdom, beginning with the times of Daniel, and continuing to the destruction of 
the world. And any one who chooses may read it. Observe, however, whether the prophecy regarding 
Antichrist be not as follows: “And at the latter time of their kingdom, when their sins are coming to the 
full, there shall arise a king, bold in countenance, and understanding riddles. And his power shall be 
great, and he shall destroy wonderfully, and prosper, and practise; and shall destroy mighty men, and the 
holy people. And the yoke of his chain shall prosper: there is craft in his hand, and he shall magnify 
himself in his heart, and by craft shall destroy many; and he shall stand up for the destruction of many, 
and shall crush them as eggs in his hand.” What is stated by Paul in the words quoted from him, where he 
says, “so that he sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he is God,” is in Daniel referred to in 
the following fashion: “And on the temple shall be the abomination of desolations, and at the end of the 
time an end shall be put to the desolation.” So many, out of a greater number of passages, have I thought 
it right to adduce, that the hearer may understand in some slight degree the meaning of holy Scripture, 
when it gives us information concerning the devil and Antichrist; and being satisfied with what we have 
quoted for this purpose, let us look at another of the charges of Celsus, and reply to it as we best may. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


Celsus, after what has been said, goes on as follows: “I can tell how the very thing occurred, viz., that they 
should call him Son of God.’ Men of ancient times termed this world, as being born of God, both his child 
and his son. Both the one and other Son of God,’ then, greatly resembled each other.” He is therefore of 
opinion that we employed the expression “Son of God,” having perverted what is said of the world, as 
being born of God, and being His “Son,” and “a God.” For he was unable so to consider the times of Moses 
and the prophets, as to see that the Jewish prophets predicted generally that there was a “Son of God” 
long before the Greeks and those men of ancient time of whom Celsus speaks. Nay, he would not even 
quote the passage in the letters of Plato, to which we referred in the preceding pages, concerning Him 
who so beautifully arranged this world, as being the Son of God; lest he too should be compelled by Plato, 
whom he often mentions with respect, to admit that the architect of this world is the Son of God, and that 
His Father is the first God and Sovereign Ruler over all things. Nor is it at all wonderful if we maintain 
that the soul of Jesus is made one with so great a Son of God through the highest union with Him, being 
no longer in a state of separation from Him. For the sacred language of holy Scripture knows of other 
things also, which, although “dual” in their own nature, are considered to be, and really are, “one” in 
respect to one another. It is said of husband and wife, “They are no longer twain, but one flesh;” and of 
the perfect man, and of him who is joined to the true Lord, Word, and Wisdom, and Truth, that “he who is 
joined to the Lord is one spirit.” And if he who “is joined to the Lord is one spirit,” who has been joined to 
the Lord, the Very Word, and Wisdom, and Truth, and Righteousness, in a more intimate union, or even in 
a manner at all approaching to it than the soul of Jesus? And if this be so, then the soul of Jesus and God 
the Word—the first-born of every creature—are no longer two, (but one). 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


In the next place, when the philosophers of the Porch, who assert that the virtue of God and man is the 
same, maintain that the God who is over all things is not happier than their wise man, but that the 
happiness of both is equal, Celsus neither ridicules nor scoffs at their opinion. If, however, holy Scripture 
says that the perfect man is joined to and made one with the Very Word by means of virtue, so that we 
infer that the soul of Jesus is not separated from the first-born of all creation, he laughs at Jesus being 
called “Son of God,” not observing what is said of Him with a secret and mystical signification in the holy 
Scriptures. But that we may win over to the reception of our views those who are willing to accept the 


inferences which flow from our doctrines, and to be benefited thereby, we say that the holy Scriptures 
declare the body of Christ, animated by the Son of God, to be the whole Church of God, and the members 
of this body—considered as a whole—to consist of those who are believers; since, as a soul vivifies and 
moves the body, which of itself has not the natural power of motion like a living being, so the Word, 
arousing and moving the whole body, the Church, to befitting action, awakens, moreover, each individual 
member belonging to the Church, so that they do nothing apart from the Word. Since all this, then, follows 
by a train of reasoning not to be depreciated, where is the difficulty in maintaining that, as the soul of 
Jesus is joined in a perfect and inconceivable manner with the very Word, so the person of Jesus, generally 
speaking, is not separated from the only-begotten and first-born of all creation, and is not a different 
being from Him? But enough here on this subject. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


Let us notice now what follows, where, expressing in a single word his opinion regarding the Mosaic 
cosmogony, without offering, however, a single argument in its support, he finds fault with it, saying: 
“Moreover, their cosmogony is extremely silly.” Now, if he had produced some credible proofs of its silly 
character, we should have endeavoured to answer them; but it does not appear to me reasonable that I 
should be called upon to demonstrate, in answer to his mere assertion, that it is not “silly.” If any one, 
however, wishes to see the reasons which led us to accept the Mosaic account, and the arguments by 
which it may be defended, he may read what we have written upon Genesis, from the beginning of the 
book up to the passage, “And this is the book of the generation of men,” where we have tried to show from 
the holy Scriptures themselves what the “heaven” was which was created in the beginning; and what the 
“earth,” and the “invisible part of the earth,” and that which was “without form;” and what the “deep” 
was, and the “darkness” that was upon it; and what the “water” was, and the “Spirit of God” which was 
“borne over it;” and what the “light” which was created, and what the “firmament,” as distinct from the 
“heaven” which was created in the beginning; and so on with the other subjects that follow. Celsus has 
also expressed his opinion that the narrative of the creation of man is “exceedingly silly,” without stating 
any proofs, or endeavouring to answer our arguments; for he had no evidence, in my judgment, which was 
fitted to overthrow the statement that “man has been made in the image of God.” He does not even 
understand the meaning of the “Paradise” that was planted by God, and of the life which man first led in 
it; and of that which resulted from accident, when man was cast forth on account of his sin, and was 
settled opposite the Paradise of delight. Now, as he asserts that these are silly statements, let him turn his 
attention not merely to each one of them (in general), but to this in particular, “He placed the cherubim, 
and the flaming sword, which turned every way, to keep the way of the tree of life,” and say whether 
Moses wrote these words with no serious object in view, but in the spirit of the writers of the old Comedy, 
who have sportively related that “Proetus slew Bellerophon,” and that “Pegasus came from Arcadia.” Now 
their object was to create laughter in composing such stories; whereas it is incredible that he who left 
behind him laws for a whole nation, regarding which he wished to persuade his subjects that they were 
given by God, should have written words so little to the purpose, and have said without any meaning, “He 
placed the cherubim, and the flaming sword, which turned every way, to keep the way of the tree of life,” 
or made any other statement regarding the creation of man, which is the subject of philosophic 
investigation by the Hebrew sages. 


CHAPTER L 


In the next place, Celsus, after heaping together, simply as mere assertions, the varying opinions of some 
of the ancients regarding the world, and the origin of man, alleges that “Moses and the prophets, who 
have left to us our books, not knowing at all what the nature of the world is, and of man, have woven 
together a web of sheer nonsense.” If he had shown, now, how it appeared to him that the holy Scriptures 
contained “sheer nonsense,” we should have tried to demolish the arguments which appeared to him to 
establish their nonsensical character; but on the present occasion, following his own example, we also 
sportively give it as our opinion that Celsus, knowing nothing at all about the nature of the meaning and 
language of the prophets, composed a work which contained “sheer nonsense,” and boastfully gave it the 
title of a “true discourse.” And since he makes the statements about the “days of creation” ground of 
accusation,—as if he understood them clearly and correctly, some of which elapsed before the creation of 
light and heaven, and sun, and moon, and stars, and some of them after the creation of these,—we shall 
only make this observation, that Moses must then have forgotten that he had said a little before, “that in 
six days the creation of the world had been finished,” and that in consequence of this act of forgetfulness 
he subjoins to these words the following: “This is the book of the creation of man, in the day when God 
made the heaven and the earth!” But it is not in the least credible, that after what he had said respecting 
the six days, Moses should immediately add, without a special meaning, the words, “in the day that God 
made the heavens and the earth;” and if any one thinks that these words may be referred to the 
statement, “In the beginning God made the heaven and the earth,” let him observe that before the words, 
“Let there be light, and there was light,” and these, “God called the light day,” it has been stated that “in 
the beginning God made the heaven and the earth.” 


CHAPTER LI 


On the present occasion, however, it is not our object to enter into an explanation of the subject of 
intelligent and sensible beings, nor of the manner in which the different kinds of days were allotted to 
both sorts, nor to investigate the details which belong to the subject, for we should need whole treatises 
for the exposition of the Mosaic cosmogony; and that work we had already performed, to the best of our 
ability, a considerable time before the commencement of this answer to Celsus, when we discussed with 
such measure of capacity as we then possessed the question of the Mosaic cosmogony of the six days. We 
must keep in mind, however, that the Word promises to the righteous through the mouth of Isaiah, that 
days will come when not the sun, but the Lord Himself, will be to them an everlasting light, and God will 
be their glory. And it is from misunderstanding, I think, some pestilent heresy which gave an erroneous 
interpretation to the words, “Let there be light,” as if they were the expression of a wish merely on the 
part of the Creator, that Celsus made the remark: “The Creator did not borrow light from above, like those 
persons who kindle their lamps at those of their neighbours.” Misunderstanding, moreover, another 
impious heresy, he has said: “If, indeed, there did exist an accursed god opposed to the great God, who 
did this contrary to his approval, why did he lend him the light?” So far are we from offering a defence of 
such puerilities, that we desire, on the contrary, distinctly to arraign the statements of these heretics as 
erroneous, and to undertake to refute, not those of their opinions with which we are unacquainted, as 
Celsus does, but those of which we have attained an accurate knowledge, derived in part from the 
statements of their own adherents, and partly from a careful perusal of their writings. 


CHAPTER LII 


Celsus proceeds as follows: “With regard to the origin of the world and its destruction, whether it is to be 
regarded as uncreated and indestructible, or as created indeed, but not destructible, or the reverse, I at 
present say nothing.” For this reason we too say nothing on these points, as the work in hand does not 
require it. Nor do we allege that the Spirit of the universal God mingled itself in things here below as in 
things alien to itself, as might appear from the expression, “The Spirit of God moved upon the water;” nor 
do we assert that certain wicked devices directed against His Spirit, as if by a different creator from the 
great God, and which were tolerated by the Supreme Divinity, needed to be completely frustrated. And, 
accordingly, I have nothing further to say to those who utter such absurdities; nor to Celsus, who does not 
refute them with ability. For he ought either not to have mentioned such matters at all, or else, in keeping 
with that character for philanthropy which he assumes, have carefully set them forth, and then 
endeavoured to rebut these impious assertions. Nor have we ever heard that the great God, after giving 
his spirit to the creator, demands it back again. Proceeding next foolishly to assail these impious 
assertions, he asks: “What god gives anything with the intention of demanding it back? For it is the mark 
of a needy person to demand back (what he has given), whereas God stands in need of nothing.” To this he 
adds, as if saying something clever against certain parties: “Why, when he lent (his spirit), was he 
ignorant that he was lending it to an evil being?” He asks, further: “Why does he pass without notice a 
wicked creator who was counter-working his purposes?” 


CHAPTER LIII 


In the next place, mixing up together various heresies, and not observing that some statements are the 
utterances of one heretical sect, and others of a different one, he brings forward the objections which we 
raised against Marcion. And, probably, having heard them from some paltry and ignorant individuals, he 
assails the very arguments which combat them, but not in a way that shows much intelligence. Quoting 
then our arguments against Marcion, and not observing that it is against Marcion that he is speaking, he 
asks: “Why does he send secretly, and destroy the works which he has created? Why does he secretly 
employ force, and persuasion, and deceit? Why does he allure those who, as ye assert, have been 
condemned or accused by him, and carry them away like a slave-dealer? Why does he teach them to steal 
away from their Lord? Why to flee from their father? Why does he claim them for himself against the 
father’s will? Why does he profess to be the father of strange children?” To these questions he subjoins 
the following remark, as if by way of expressing his surprise: “Venerable, indeed, is the god who desires to 
be the father of those sinners who are condemned by another (god), and of the needy, and, as themselves 
say, of the very offscourings (of men), and who is unable to capture and punish his messenger, who 
escaped from him!” After this, as if addressing us who acknowledge that this world is not the work of a 
different and strange god, he continues in the following strain: “If these are his works, how is it that God 
created evil? And how is it that he cannot persuade and admonish (men)? And how is it that he repents on 
account of the ingratitude and wickedness of men? He finds fault, moreover, with his own handwork, and 
hates, and threatens, and destroys his own offspring? Whither can he transport them out of this world, 
which he himself has made?” Now it does not appear to me that by these remarks he makes clear what 
“evil” is; and although there have been among the Greeks many sects who differ as to the nature of good 
and evil, he hastily concludes, as if it were a consequence of our maintaining that this world also is a work 
of the universal God, that in our judgment God is the author of evil. Let it be, however, regarding evil as it 
may—whether created by God or not—it nevertheless follows only as a result when you compare the 
principal design. And I am greatly surprised if the inference regarding God’s authorship of evil, which he 
thinks follows from our maintaining that this world also is the work of the universal God, does not follow 
too from his own statements. For one might say to Celsus: “If these are His works, how is it that God 
created evil? and how is it that He cannot persuade and admonish men?” It is indeed the greatest error in 


reasoning to accuse those who are of different opinions of holding unsound doctrines, when the accuser 
himself is much more liable to the same charge with regard to his own. 


CHAPTER LIV 


Let us see, then, briefly what holy Scripture has to say regarding good and evil, and what answer we are 
to return to the questions, “How is it that God created evil?” and, “How is He incapable of persuading and 
admonishing men?” Now, according to holy Scripture, properly speaking, virtues and virtuous actions are 
good, as, properly speaking, the reverse of these are evil. We shall be satisfied with quoting on the 
present occasion some verses from the thirty-fourth Psalm, to the following effect: “They that seek the 
Lord shall not want any good thing. Come, ye children, hearken unto me; I will teach you the fear of the 
Lord. What man is he that desireth life, and loveth many days, that he may see good? Keep thy tongue 
from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile. Depart from evil, and do good.” Now, the injunctions to 
“depart from evil, and to do good,” do not refer either to corporeal evils or corporeal blessings, as they 
are termed by some, nor to external things at all, but to blessings and evils of a spiritual kind; since he 
who departs from such evils, and performs such virtuous actions, will, as one who desires the true life, 
come to the enjoyment of it; and as one loving to see “good days,” in which the word of righteousness will 
be the Sun, he will see them, God taking him away from this “present evil world,” and from those evil days 
concerning which Paul said: “Redeeming the time, because the days are evil.” 


CHAPTER LV 


Passages, indeed, might be found where corporeal and external (benefits) are improperly called “good,”— 
those things, viz., which contribute to the natural life, while those which do the reverse are termed “evil.” 
It is in this sense that Job says to his wife: “If we have received good at the hand of the Lord, shall we not 
also receive evil!” Since, then, there is found in the sacred Scriptures, in a certain passage, this statement 
put into the mouth of God, “I make peace, and create evil;” and again another, where it is said of Him that 
“evil came down from the Lord to the gate of Jerusalem, the noise of chariots and horsemen,”—passages 
which have disturbed many readers of Scripture, who are unable to see what Scripture means by “good” 
and “evil,”—it is probable that Celsus, being perplexed thereby, gave utterance to the question, “How is it 
that God created evil?” or, perhaps, having heard some one discussing the matters relating to it in an 
ignorant manner, he made this statement which we have noticed. We, on the other hand, maintain that 
“evil,” or “wickedness,” and the actions which proceed from it, were not created by God. For if God 
created that which is really evil, how was it possible that the proclamation regarding (the last) judgment 
should be confidently announced, which informs us that the wicked are to be punished for their evil deeds 
in proportion to the amount of their wickedness, while those who have lived a virtuous life, or performed 
virtuous actions, will be in the enjoyment of blessedness, and will receive rewards from God? I am well 
aware that those who would daringly assert that these evils were created by God will quote certain 
expressions of Scripture (in their support), because we are not able to show one consistent series of 
passages; for although Scripture (generally) blames the wicked and approves of the righteous, it 
nevertheless contains some statements which, although comparatively few in number, seem to disturb the 
minds of ignorant readers of holy Scripture. I have not, however, deemed it appropriate to my present 
treatise to quote on the present occasion those discordant statements, which are many in number, and 
their explanations, which would require a long array of proofs. Evils, then, if those be meant which are 
properly so called, were not created by God; but some, although few in comparison with the order of the 
whole world, have resulted from His principal works, as there follow from the chief works of the carpenter 
such things as spiral shavings and sawdust, or as architects might appear to be the cause of the rubbish 
which lies around their buildings in the form of the filth which drops from the stones and the plaster. 


CHAPTER LVI 


If we speak, however, of what are called “corporeal” and “external” evils,—which are improperly so 
termed,—then it may be granted that there are occasions when some of these have been called into 
existence by God, in order that by their means the conversion of certain individuals might be effected. 
And what absurdity would follow from such a course? For as, if we should hear those sufferings 
improperly termed “evils” which are inflicted by fathers, and instructors, and pedagogues upon those who 
are under their care, or upon patients who are operated upon or cauterized by the surgeons in order to 
effect a cure, we were to say that a father was ill-treating his son, or pedagogues and instructors their 
pupils, or physicians their patients, no blame would be laid upon the operators or chastisers; so, in the 
same way, if God is said to bring upon men such evils for the conversion and cure of those who need this 
discipline, there would be no absurdity in the view, nor would “evils come down from the Lord upon the 
gates of Jerusalem,”—which evils consist of the punishments inflicted upon the Israelites by their enemies 
with a view to their conversion; nor would one visit “with a rod the transgressions of those who forsake 
the law of the Lord, and their iniquities with stripes;” nor could it be said, “Thou hast coals of fire to set 
upon them; they shall be to thee a help.” In the same way also we explain the expressions, “I, who make 
peace, and create evil;” for He calls into existence “corporeal” or “external” evils, while purifying and 
training those who would not be disciplined by the word and sound doctrine. This, then, is our answer to 
the question, “How is it that God created evil?” 


CHAPTER LVII 


With respect to the question, “How is he incapable of persuading and admonishing men?” it has been 
already stated that, if such an objection were really a ground of charge, then the objection of Celsus might 
be brought against those who accept the doctrine of providence. Any one might answer the charge that 
God is incapable of admonishing men; for He conveys His admonitions throughout the whole of Scripture, 
and by means of those persons who, through God’s gracious appointment, are the instructors of His 
hearers. Unless, indeed, some peculiar meaning be understood to attach to the word “admonish,” as if it 
signified both to penetrate into the mind of the person admonished, and to make him hear the words of 
his instructor, which is contrary to the usual meaning of the word. To the objection, “How is he incapable 
of persuading?”—which also might be brought against all who believe in providence,—we have to make 
the following remarks. Since the expression “to be persuaded” belongs to those words which are termed, 
so to speak, “reciprocal” (compare the phrase “to shave a man,” when he makes an effort to submit 
himself to the barber ), there is for this reason needed not merely the effort of him who persuades, but 
also the submission, so to speak, which is to be yielded to the persuader, or the acceptance of what is said 
by him. And therefore it must not be said that it is because God is incapable of persuading men that they 
are not persuaded, but because they will not accept the faithful words of God. And if one were to apply 
this expression to men who are the “artificers of persuasion,” he would not be wrong; for it is possible for 
a man who has thoroughly learned the principles of rhetoric, and who employs them properly, to do his 
utmost to persuade, and yet appear to fail, because he cannot overcome the will of him who ought to yield 
to his persuasive arts. Moreover, that persuasion does not come from God, although persuasive words may 
be uttered by him, is distinctly taught by Paul, when he says: “This persuasion cometh not of him that 
calleth you.” Such also is the view indicated by these words: “If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat 
the good of the land; but if ye refuse and rebel, a sword shall devour you.” For that one may (really) desire 
what is addressed to him by one who admonishes, and may become deserving of those promises of God 
which he hears, it is necessary to secure the will of the hearer, and his inclination to what is addressed to 
him. And therefore it appears to me, that in the book of Deuteronomy the following words are uttered with 
peculiar emphasis: “And now, O Israel, what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to fear the Lord 
thy God, and to walk in all His ways, and to love Him, and to keep His commandments?” 


CHAPTER LVIII 


There is next to be answered the following query: “And how is it that he repents when men become 
ungrateful and wicked; and finds fault with his own handwork, and hates, and threatens, and destroys his 
own offspring?” Now Celsus here calumniates and falsities what is written in the book of Genesis to the 
following effect: “And the Lord God, seeing that the wickedness of men upon the earth was increasing, 
and that every one in his heart carefully meditated to do evil continually, was grieved He had made man 
upon the earth. And God meditated in His heart, and said, I will destroy man, whom I have made, from the 
face of the earth, both man and beast, and creeping thing, and fowl of the air, because I am grieved that I 
made them;” quoting words which are not written in Scripture, as if they conveyed the meaning of what 
was actually written. For there is no mention in these words of the repentance of God, nor of His blaming 
and hating His own handwork. And if there is the appearance of God threatening the catastrophe of the 
deluge, and thus destroying His own children in it, we have to answer that, as the soul of man is immortal, 
the supposed threatening has for its object the conversion of the hearers, while the destruction of men by 
the flood is a purification of the earth, as certain among the Greek philosophers of no mean repute have 
indicated by the expression: “When the gods purify the earth.” And with respect to the transference to 
God of those anthropopathic phrases, some remarks have been already made by us in the preceding 


pages. 
CHAPTER LIX 


Celsus, in the next place, suspecting, or perhaps seeing clearly enough, the answer which might be 
returned by those who defend the destruction of men by the deluge, continues: “But if he does not destroy 
his own offspring, whither does he convey them out of this world which he himself created?” To this we 
reply, that God by no means removes out of the whole world, consisting of heaven and earth, those who 
suffered death by the deluge, but removes them from a life in the flesh, and, having set them free from 
their bodies, liberates them at the same time from an existence upon earth, which in many parts of 
Scripture it is usual to call the “world.” In the Gospel according to John especially, we may frequently find 
the regions of earth termed “world,” as in the passage, “He was the true Light, which lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world;’“ as also in this, “In the world ye shall have tribulation; but be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world.” If, then, we understand by “removing out of the world” a transference 
from “regions on earth,” there is nothing absurd in the expression. If, on the contrary, the system of things 
which consists of heaven and earth be termed “world,” then those who perished in the deluge are by no 
means removed out of the so-called “world.” And yet, indeed, if we have regard to the words, “Looking not 
at the things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen;” and also to these, “For the invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made,”—we might say that he who dwells amid the “invisible” things, and what are called generally 
“things not seen,” is gone out of the world, the Word having removed him hence, and transported him to 


the heavenly regions, in order to behold all beautiful things. 


CHAPTER LX 


But after this investigation of his assertions, as if his object were to swell his book by many words, he 
repeats, in different language, the same charges which we have examined a little ago, saying: “By far the 
most silly thing is the distribution of the creation of the world over certain days, before days existed: for, 
as the heaven was not yet created, nor the foundation of the earth yet laid, nor the sun yet revolving, how 
could there be days?” Now, what difference is there between these words and the following: “Moreover, 
taking and looking at these things from the beginning, would it not be absurd in the first and greatest God 
to issue the command, Let this (first thing) come into existence, and this second thing, and this (third); 
and after accomplishing so much on the first day, to do so much more again on the second, and third, and 
fourth, and fifth, and sixth?” We answered to the best of our ability this objection to God’s “commanding 
this first, second, and third thing to be created,” when we quoted the words, “He said, and it was done; 
He commanded, and all things stood fast;” remarking that the immediate Creator, and, as it were, very 
Maker of the world was the Word, the Son of God; while the Father of the Word, by commanding His own 
Son—the Word—to create the world, is primarily Creator. And with regard to the creation of the light upon 
the first day, and of the firmament upon the second, and of the gathering together of the waters that are 
under the heaven into their several reservoirs on the third (the earth thus causing to sprout forth those 
(fruits) which are under the control of nature alone ), and of the (great) lights and stars upon the fourth, 
and of aquatic animals upon the fifth, and of land animals and man upon the sixth, we have treated to the 
best of our ability in our notes upon Genesis, as well as in the foregoing pages, when we found fault with 
those who, taking the words in their apparent signification, said that the time of six days was occupied in 
the creation of the world, and quoted the words: “These are the generations of the heavens and of the 
earth when they were created, in the day that the Lord God made the earth and the heavens.” 


CHAPTER LxXI 


Again, not understanding the meaning of the words, “And God ended on the sixth day His works which He 
had made, and ceased on the seventh day from all His works which He had made: and God blessed the 
seventh day, and hallowed it, because on it He had ceased from all His works which He had begun to 
make;” and imagining the expression, “He ceased on the seventh day,” to be the same as this, “He rested 
on the seventh day,” he makes the remark: “After this, indeed, he is weary, like a very bad workman, who 
stands in need of rest to refresh himself!” For he knows nothing of the day of the Sabbath and rest of God, 
which follows the completion of the world’s creation, and which lasts during the duration of the world, 
and in which all those will keep festival with God who have done all their works in their six days, and who, 
because they have omitted none of their duties, will ascend to the contemplation (of celestial things), and 
to the assembly of righteous and blessed beings. In the next place, as if either the Scriptures made such a 
statement, or as if we ourselves so spoke of God as having rested from fatigue, he continues: “It is not in 
keeping with the fitness of things that the first God should feel fatigue, or work with His hands, or give 
forth commands.” Celsus says, that “it is not in keeping with the fitness of things that the first God should 
feel fatigue. Now we would say that neither does God the Word feel fatigue, nor any of those beings who 
belong to a better and diviner order of things, because the sensation of fatigue is peculiar to those who 
are in the body. You can examine whether this is true of those who possess a body of any kind, or of those 
who have an earthly body, or one a little better than this. But “neither is it consistent with the fitness of 
things that the first God should work with His own hands.” If you understand the words “work with His 
own hands” literally, then neither are they applicable to the second God, nor to any other being partaking 
of divinity. But suppose that they are spoken in an improper and figurative sense, so that we may translate 
the following expressions, “And the firmament showeth forth His handywork,” and “the heavens are the 
work of Thy hands,” and any other similar phrases, in a figurative manner, so far as respects the “hands” 
and “limbs” of Deity, where is the absurdity in the words, “God thus working with His own hands?” And as 
there is no absurdity in God thus working, so neither is there in His issuing “commands;” so that what is 
done at His bidding should be beautiful and praiseworthy, because it was God who commanded it to be 
performed. 


CHAPTER LxXII 


Celsus, again, having perhaps misunderstood the words, “For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it,” or 
perhaps because some ignorant individuals had rashly ventured upon the explanation of such things, and 
not understanding, moreover, on what principles parts called after the names of the bodily members are 
assigned to the attributes of God, asserts: “He has neither mouth nor voice.” Truly, indeed, God can have 
no voice, if the voice is a concussion of the air, or a stroke on the air, or a species of air, or any other 
definition which may be given to the voice by those who are skilled in such matters; but what is called the 
“voice of God” is said to be seen as “God’s voice” by the people in the passage, “And all the people saw the 
voice of God;” the word “saw” being taken, agreeably to the custom of Scripture, in a spiritual sense. 
Moreover, he alleges that “God possesses nothing else of which we have any knowledge;” but of what 
things we have knowledge he gives no indication. If he means “limbs,” we agree with him, understanding 
the things “of which we have knowledge” to be those called corporeal, and pretty generally so termed. But 


if we are to understand the words “of which we have knowledge” in a universal sense, then there are 
many things of which we have knowledge, (and which may be attributed to God); for He possesses virtue, 
and blessedness, and divinity. If we, however, put a higher meaning upon the words, “of which we have 
knowledge,” since all that we know is less than God, there is no absurdity in our also admitting that God 
possesses none of those things “of which we have knowledge.” For the attributes which belong to God are 
far superior to all things with which not merely the nature of man is acquainted, but even that of those 
who have risen far above it. And if he had read the writings of the prophets, David on the one hand saying, 
“But Thou art the same,” and Malachi on the other, “I am (the Lord), and change not,” he would have 
observed that none of us assert that there is any change in God, either in act or thought. For abiding the 
same, He administers mutable things according to their nature, and His word elects to undertake their 
administration. 


CHAPTER LXIII 

Celsus, not observing the difference between “after the image of God” and “God’s image,” next asserts 
that the “first-born of every creature” is the image of God,—the very word and truth, and also the very 
wisdom, being the image of His goodness, while man has been created after the image of God; moreover, 
that every man whose head is Christ is the image and glory of God;—and further, not observing to which 
of the characteristics of humanity the expression “after the image of God” belongs, and that it consists in 
a nature which never had nor longer has “the old man with his deeds,” being called “after the image of 
Him who created it,” from its not possessing these qualities,—he maintains: “Neither did He make man 
His image; for God is not such an one, nor like any other species of (visible) being.” Is it possible to 
suppose that the element which is “after the image of God” should exist in the inferior part—I mean the 
body—of a compound being like man, because Celsus has explained that to be made after the image of 
God? For if that which is “after the image of God” be in the body only, the better part, the soul, has been 
deprived of that which is “after His image,” and this (distinction) exists in the corruptible body,—an 
assertion which is made by none of us. But if that which is “after the image of God” be in both together, 
then God must necessarily be a compound being, and consist, as it were, of soul and body, in order that 
the element which is “after God’s image,” the better part, may be in the soul; while the inferior part, and 
that which “is according to the body,” may be in the body,—an assertion, again, which is made by none of 
us. It remains, therefore, that that which is “after the image of God” must be understood to be in our 
‘Inner man,” which is also renewed, and whose nature it is to be “after the image of Him who created it,” 
when a man becomes “perfect,” as “our Father in heaven is perfect,” and hears the command, “Be ye holy, 
for I the Lord your God am holy,” and learning the precept, “Be ye followers of God,” receives into his 
virtuous soul the traits of God’s image. The body, moreover, of him who possesses such a soul is a temple 
of God; and in the soul God dwells, because it has been made after His image. 


CHAPTER LXIV 


Celsus, again, brings together a number of statements, which he gives as admissions on our part, but 
which no intelligent Christian would allow. For not one of us asserts that “God partakes of form or colour.” 
Nor does He even partake of “motion,” because He stands firm, and His nature is permanent, and He 
invites the righteous man also to do the same, saying: “But as for thee, stand thou here by Me.” And if 
certain expressions indicate a kind of motion, as it were, on His part, such as this, “They heard the voice 
of the Lord God walking in the garden in the cool of the day,” we must understand them in this way, that it 
is by sinners that God is understood as moving, or as we understand the “sleep” of God, which is taken in 
a figurative sense, or His “anger,” or any other similar attribute. But “God does not partake even of 
substance.” For He is partaken of (by others) rather than that Himself partakes of them, and He is 
partaken of by those who have the Spirit of God. Our Saviour, also, does not partake of righteousness; but 
being Himself “righteousness,” He is partaken of by the righteous. A discussion about “substance” would 
be protracted and difficult, and especially if it were a question whether that which is permanent and 
immaterial be “substance” properly so called, so that it would be found that God is beyond “substance,” 
communicating of His “substance,” by means of office and power, to those to whom He communicates 
Himself by His Word, as He does to the Word Himself; or even if He is “substance,” yet He is said be in 
His nature “invisible,” in these words respecting our Saviour, who is said to be “the image of the invisible 
God,” while from the term “invisible” it is indicated that He is “immaterial.” It is also a question for 
investigation, whether the “only-begotten” and “first-born of every creature” is to be called “substance of 
substances,” and “idea of ideas,” and the “principle of all things,” while above all there is His Father and 
God. 


CHAPTER LXV 


Celsus proceeds to say of God that “of Him are all things,” abandoning (in so speaking), I know not how, 
all his principles; while our Paul declares, that “of Him, and through Him, and to Him are all things,” 
showing that He is the beginning of the substance of all things by the words “of Him,” and the bond of 
their subsistence by the expression “through Him,” and their final end by the terms “to Him.” Of a truth, 
God is of nothing. But when Celsus adds, that “He is not to be reached by word,” I make a distinction, and 
say that if he means the word that is in us—whether the word conceived in the mind, or the word that is 


uttered—I, too, admit that God is not to be reached by word. If, however, we attend to the passage, “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God,” we are of opinion that God 
is to be reached by this Word, and is comprehended not by Him only, but by any one whatever to whom He 
may reveal the Father; and thus we shall prove the falsity of the assertion of Celsus, when he says, 
“Neither is God to be reached by word.” The statement, moreover, that “He cannot be expressed by 
name,” requires to be taken with a distinction. If he means, indeed, that there is no word or sign that can 
represent the attributes of God, the statement is true, since there are many qualities which cannot be 
indicated by words. Who, for example, could describe in words the difference betwixt the quality of 
sweetness in a palm and that in a fig? And who could distinguish and set forth in words the peculiar 
qualities of each individual thing? It is no wonder, then, if in this way God cannot be described by name. 
But if you take the phrase to mean that it is possible to represent by words something of God’s attributes, 
in order to lead the hearer by the hand, as it were, and so enable him to comprehend something of God, 
so far as attainable by human nature, then there is no absurdity in saying that “He can be described by 
name.” And we make a similar distinction with regard to the expression, “for He has undergone no 
suffering that can be conveyed by words.” It is true that the Deity is beyond all suffering. And so much on 
this point. 


CHAPTER LXVI 


Let us look also at his next statement, in which he introduces, as it were, a certain person, who, after 
hearing what has been said, expresses himself in the following manner, “How, then, shall I know God? and 
how shall I learn the way that leads to Him? And how will you show Him to me? Because now, indeed, you 
throw darkness before my eyes, and I see nothing distinctly.” He then answers, as it were, the individual 
who is thus perplexed, and thinks that he assigns the reason why darkness has been poured upon the eyes 
of him who uttered the foregoing words, when he asserts that “those whom one would lead forth out of 
darkness into the brightness of light, being unable to withstand its splendours, have their power of vision 
affected and injured, and so imagine that they are smitten with blindness.” In answer to this, we would 
say that all those indeed sit in darkness, and are rooted in it, who fix their gaze upon the evil handiwork of 
painters, and moulders and sculptors, and who will not look upwards, and ascend in thought from all 
visible and sensible things, to the Creator of all things, who is light; while, on the other hand, every one is 
in light who has followed the radiance of the Word, who has shown in consequence of what ignorance, and 
impiety, and want of knowledge of divine things these objects were worshipped instead of God, and who 
has conducted the soul of him who desires to be saved towards the uncreated God, who is over all. For 
“the people that sat in darkness—the Gentiles—saw a great light, and to them who sat in the region and 
shadow of death light is sprung up,”—the God Jesus. No Christian, then, would give Celsus, or any 
accuser of the divine Word, the answer, “How shall I know God?” for each one of them knows God 
according to his capacity. And no one asks, “How shall I learn the way which leads to Him?” because he 
has heard Him who says, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life,” and has tasted, in the course of the 
journey, the happiness which results from it. And not a single Christian would say to Celsus, “How will you 
show me God?” 


CHAPTER LXVII 


The remark, indeed, was true which Celsus made, that any one, on hearing his words, would answer, 
seeing that his words are words of darkness, “You pour darkness before my eyes.” Celsus verily, and those 
like him, do desire to pour darkness before our eyes: we, however, by means of the light of the Word, 
disperse the darkness of their impious opinions. The Christian, indeed, could retort on Celsus, who says 
nothing that is distinct or true, “I see nothing that is distinct among all your statements.” It is not, 
therefore, “out of darkness” into “the brightness of light” that Celsus leads us forth: he wishes, on the 
contrary, to transport us from light into darkness, making the darkness light and the light darkness, and 
exposing himself to the woe well described by the prophet Isaiah in the following manner: “Woe unto 
them that put darkness for light, and light for darkness.” But we, the eyes of whose soul have been 
opened by the Word, and who see the difference between light and darkness, prefer by all means to take 
our stand “in the light,” and will have nothing to do with darkness at all. The true light, moreover, being 
endued with life, knows to whom his full splendours are to be manifested, and to whom his light; for he 
does not display his brilliancy on account of the still existing weakness in the eyes of the recipient. And if 
we must speak at all of “sight being affected and injured,” what other eyes shall we say are in this 
condition, than his who is involved in ignorance of God, and who is prevented by his passions from seeing 
the truth? Christians, however, by no means consider that they are blinded by the words of Celsus, or any 
other who is opposed to the worship of God. But let those who perceive that they are blinded by following 
multitudes who are in error, and tribes of those who keep festivals to demons, draw near to the Word, who 
can bestow the gift of sight, in order that, like those poor and blind who had thrown themselves down by 
the wayside, and who were healed by Jesus because they said to Him, “Son of David, have mercy upon 
me,” they too may receive mercy and recover their eyesight, fresh and beautiful, as the Word of God can 
create it. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 


Accordingly, if Celsus were to ask us how we think we know God, and how we shall be saved by Him, we 
would answer that the Word of God, which entered into those who seek Him, or who accept Him when He 
appears, is able to make known and to reveal the Father, who was not seen (by any one) before the 
appearance of the Word. And who else is able to save and conduct the soul of man to the God of all things, 
save God the Word, who, “being in the beginning with God,” became flesh for the sake of those who had 
cleaved to the flesh, and had become as flesh, that He might be received by those who could not behold 
Him, inasmuch as He was the Word, and was with God, and was God? And discoursing in human form, and 
announcing Himself as flesh, He calls to Himself those who are flesh, that He may in the first place cause 
them to be transformed according to the Word that was made flesh, and afterwards may lead them 
upwards to behold Him as He was before He became flesh; so that they, receiving the benefit, and 
ascending from their great introduction to Him, which was according to the flesh, say, “Even if we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet henceforth know we Him no more.” Therefore He became flesh, and 
having become flesh, “He tabernacled among us,” not dwelling without us; and after tabernacling and 
dwelling within us, He did not continue in the form in which He first presented Himself, but caused us to 
ascend to the lofty mountain of His word, and showed us His own glorious form, and the splendour of His 
garments; and not His own form alone, but that also of the spiritual law, which is Moses, seen in glory 
along with Jesus. He showed to us, moreover, all prophecy, which did not perish even after His 
incarnation, but was received up into heaven, and whose symbol was Elijah. And he who beheld these 
things could say, “We beheld His glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” Celsus, then, has exhibited considerable ignorance in the imaginary answer to his question which 
he puts into our mouth, “How we think we can know God? and how we know we shall be saved by Him?” 
for our answer is what we have just stated. 


CHAPTER LXIX 


Celsus, however, asserts that the answer which we give is based upon a probable conjecture, admitting 
that he describes our answer in the following terms: “Since God is great and difficult to see, He put His 
own Spirit into a body that resembled ours, and sent it down to us, that we might be enabled to hear Him 
and become acquainted with Him.” But the God and Father of all things is not the only being that is great 
in our judgment; for He has imparted (a share) of Himself and His greatness to His Only-begotten and 
First-born of every creature, in order that He, being the image of the invisible God, might preserve, even 
in His greatness, the image of the Father. For it was not possible that there could exist a well- 
proportioned, so to speak, and beautiful image of the invisible God, which did not at the same time 
preserve the image of His greatness. God, moreover, is in our judgment invisible, because He is not a 
body, while He can be seen by those who see with the heart, that is, the understanding; not indeed with 
any kind of heart, but with one which is pure. For it is inconsistent with the fitness of things that a 
polluted heart should look upon God; for that must be itself pure which would worthily behold that which 
is pure. Let it be granted, indeed, that God is “difficult to see,” yet He is not the only being who is so; for 
His Only-begotten also is “difficult to see.” For God the Word is “difficult to see,” and so also is His 
wisdom, by which God created all things. For who is capable of seeing the wisdom which is displayed in 
each individual part of the whole system of things, and by which God created every individual thing? It 
was not, then, because God was “difficult to see” that He sent God His Son to be an object “easy to be 
seen.” And because Celsus does not understand this, he has represented us as saying, “Because God was 
difficult to see,’ He put His own Spirit in a body resembling ours, and sent it down to us, that we might be 
enabled to hear Him and become acquainted with Him.” Now, as we have stated, the Son also is “difficult 
to see,” because He is God the Word, through whom all things were made, and who “tabernacled amongst 
us.” 


CHAPTER LXx 


If Celsus, indeed, had understood our teaching regarding the Spirit of God, and had known that “as many 
as are led by the Spirit of God, these are the sons of God,” he would not have returned to himself the 
answer which he represents as coming from us, that “God put His own Spirit into a body, and sent it down 
to us;” for God is perpetually bestowing of His own Spirit to those who are capable of receiving it, 
although it is not by way of division and separation that He dwells in (the hearts of) the deserving. Nor is 
the Spirit, in our opinion, a “body,” any more than fire is a “body,” which God is said to be in the passage, 
“Our God is a consuming fire.” For all these are figurative expressions, employed to denote the nature of 
“intelligent beings” by means of familiar and corporeal terms. In the same way, too, if sins are called 
“wood, and straw, and stubble,” we shall not maintain that sins are corporeal; and if blessings are termed 
“gold, and silver, and precious stones,” we shall not maintain that blessings are “corporeal;” so also, if 
God be said to be a fire that consumes wood, and straw, and stubble, and all substance of sin, we shall not 
understand Him to be a “body,” so neither do we understand Him to be a body if He should be called 
“fire.” In this way, if God be called “spirit,” we do not mean that He is a “body.” For it is the custom of 
Scripture to give to “intelligent beings” the names of “spirits” and “spiritual things,” by way of distinction 
from those which are the objects of “sense;” as when Paul says, “But our sufficiency is of God; who hath 
also made us able ministers of the New Testament; not of the letter, but of the spirit; for the letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life,” where by the “letter” he means that “exposition of Scripture which is apparent 
to the senses,” while by the “spirit” that which is the object of the “understanding.” It is the same, too, 


with the expression, “God is a Spirit.” And because the prescriptions of the law were obeyed both by 
Samaritans and Jews in a corporeal and literal manner, our Saviour said to the Samaritan woman, “The 
hour is coming, when neither in Jerusalem, nor in this mountain, shall ye worship the Father. God is a 
Spirit; and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” And by these words He taught 
men that God must be worshipped not in the flesh, and with fleshly sacrifices, but in the spirit. And He 
will be understood to be a Spirit in proportion as the worship rendered to Him is rendered in spirit, and 
with understanding. It is not, however, with images that we are to worship the Father, but “in truth,” 
which “came by Jesus Christ,” after the giving of the law by Moses. For when we turn to the Lord (and the 
Lord is a Spirit ), He takes away the veil which lies upon the heart when Moses is read. 


CHAPTER LXXxI 


Celsus accordingly, as not understanding the doctrine relating to the Spirit of God (“for the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned” ), weaves together (such a web) as pleases himself, imagining that 
we, in calling God a Spirit, differ in no respect in this particular from the Stoics among the Greeks, who 
maintain that “God is a Spirit, diffused through all things, and containing all things within Himself.” Now 
the superintendence and providence of God does extend through all things, but not in the way that spirit 
does, according to the Stoics. Providence indeed contains all things that are its objects, and comprehends 
them all, but not as a containing body includes its contents, because they also are “body,” but as a divine 
power does it comprehend what it contains. According to the philosophers of the Porch, indeed, who 
assert that principles are “corporeal,” and who on that account make all things perishable, and who 
venture even to make the God of all things capable of perishing, the very Word of God, who descends even 
to the lowest of mankind, would be—did it not appear to them to be too gross an incongruity—nothing else 
than a “corporeal” spirit; whereas, in our opinion,—who endeavour to demonstrate that the rational soul is 
superior to all “corporeal” nature, and that it is an invisible substance, and incorporeal,—God the Word, 
by whom all things were made, who came, in order that all things might be made by the Word, not to men 
only, but to what are deemed the very lowest of things, under the dominion of nature alone, would be no 
body. The Stoics, then, may consign all things to destruction by fire; we, however, know of no incorporeal 
substance that is destructible by fire, nor (do we believe) that the soul of man, or the substance of 
“angels,” or of “thrones,” or dominions,” or “principalities,” or “powers,” can be dissolved by fire. 


CHAPTER LXXxII 


It is therefore in vain that Celsus asserts, as one who knows not the nature of the Spirit of God, that “as 
the Son of God, who existed in a human body, is a Spirit, this very Son of God would not be immortal.” He 
next becomes confused in his statements, as if there were some of us who did not admit that God is a 
Spirit, but maintain that only with regard to His Son, and he thinks that he can answer us by saying that 
there “is no kind of spirit which lasts for ever.” This is much the same as if, when we term God a 
“consuming fire,” he were to say that there “is no kind of fire which lasts for ever;” not observing the 
sense in which we say that our God is a fire, and what the things are which He consumes, viz., sins, and 
wickedness. For it becomes a God of goodness, after each individual has shown, by his efforts, what kind 
of combatant he has been, to consume vice by the fire of His chastisements. He proceeds, in the next 
place, to assume what we do not maintain, that “God must necessarily have given up the ghost;” from 
which also it follows that Jesus could not have risen again with His body. For God would not have received 
back the spirit which He had surrendered after it had been stained by contact with the body. It is foolish, 
however, for us to answer statements as ours which were never made by us. 


CHAPTER LXXIII 


He proceeds to repeat himself, and after saying a great deal which he had said before, and ridiculing the 
birth of God from a virgin,—to which we have already replied as we best could,—he adds the following: “If 
God had wished to send down His Spirit from Himself, what need was there to breathe it into the womb of 
a woman? For as one who knew already how to form men, He could also have fashioned a body for this 
person, without casting His own Spirit into so much pollution; and in this way He would not have been 
received with incredulity, if He had derived His existence immediately from above.” He had made these 
remarks, because he knows not the pure and virgin birth, unaccompanied by any corruption, of that body 
which was to minister to the salvation of men. For, quoting the sayings of the Stoics, and affecting not to 
know the doctrine about “things indifferent,” he thinks that the divine nature was cast amid pollution, and 
was Stained either by being in the body of a woman, until a body was formed around it, or by assuming a 
body. And in this he acts like those who imagine that the sun’s rays are polluted by dung and by foul- 
smelling bodies, and do not remain pure amid such things. If, however, according to the view of Celsus, 
the body of Jesus had been fashioned without generation, those who beheld the body would at once have 
believed that it had not been formed by generation; and yet an object, when seen, does not at the same 
time indicate the nature of that from which it has derived its origin. For example, suppose that there were 
some honey (placed before one) which had not been manufactured by bees, no one could tell from the 
taste or sight that it was not their workmanship, because the honey which comes from bees does not 
make known its origin by the senses, but experience alone can tell that it does not proceed from them. In 


the same way, too, experience teaches that wine comes from the vine, for taste does not enable us to 
distinguish (the wine) which comes from the vine. In the same manner, therefore, the visible body does 
not make known the manner of its existence. And you will be induced to accept this view, by (regarding) 
the heavenly bodies, whose existence and splendour we perceive as we gaze at them; and yet, I presume, 
their appearance does not suggest to us whether they are created or uncreated; and accordingly different 
opinions have existed on these points. And yet those who say that they are created are not agreed as to 
the manner of their creation, for their appearance does not suggest it, although the force of reason may 
have discovered that they are created, and how their creation was effected. 


CHAPTER LXXIV 


After this he returns to the subject of Marcion’s opinions (having already spoken frequently of them), and 
states some of them correctly, while others he has misunderstood; these, however, it is not necessary for 
us to answer or refute. Again, after this he brings forward the various arguments that may be urged on 
Marcion’s behalf, and also against him, enumerating what the opinions are which exonerate him from the 
charges, and what expose him to them; and when he desires to support the statement which declares that 
Jesus has been the subject of prophecy,—in order to found a charge against Marcion and his followers,— 
he distinctly asks, “How could he, who was punished in such a manner, be shown to be God’s Son, unless 
these things had been predicted of him?” He next proceeds to jest, and, as his custom is, to pour ridicule 
upon the subject, introducing “two sons of God, one the son of the Creator, and the other the son of 
Marcion’s God; and he portrays their single combats, saying that the Theomachies of the Fathers are like 
the battles between quails; or that the Fathers, becoming useless through age, and falling into their 
dotage do not meddle at all with one another, but leave their sons to fight it out.” The remark which he 
made formerly we will turn against himself: “What old woman would not be ashamed to lull a child to 
sleep with such stories as he has inserted in the work which he entitles A True Discourse? For when he 
ought seriously to apply himself to argument, he leaves serious argument aside, and betakes himself to 
jesting and buffoonery, imagining that he is writing mimes or scoffing verses; not observing that such a 
method of procedure defeats his purpose, which is to make us abandon Christianity and give in our 
adherence to his opinions, which, perhaps, had they been stated with some degree of gravity, would have 
appeared more likely to convince, whereas since he continues to ridicule, and scoff, and play the buffoon, 
we answer that it is because he has no argument of weight (for such he neither had, nor could 
understand) that he has betaken himself to such drivelling.” 


CHAPTER LXXV 


To the preceding remarks he adds the following: “Since a divine Spirit inhabited the body (of Jesus), it 
must certainly have been different from that of other beings, in respect of grandeur, or beauty, or 
strength, or voice, or impressiveness, or persuasiveness. For it is impossible that He, to whom was 
imparted some divine quality beyond other beings, should not differ from others; whereas this person did 
not differ in any respect from another, but was, as they report, little, and ill-favoured, and ignoble.” Now it 
is evident by these words, that when Celsus wishes to bring a charge against Jesus, he adduces the sacred 
writings, as one who believed them to be writings apparently fitted to afford a handle for a charge against 
Him; but wherever, in the same writings, statements would appear to be made opposed to those charges 
which are adduced, he pretends not even to know them! There are, indeed, admitted to be recorded some 
statements respecting the body of Jesus having been “ill-favoured;” not, however, “ignoble,” as has been 
stated, nor is there any certain evidence that he was “little.” The language of Isaiah runs as follows, who 
prophesied regarding Him that He would come and visit the multitude, not in comeliness of form, nor in 
any surpassing beauty: “Lord, who hath believed our report, and to whom was the arm of the Lord 
revealed? He made announcement before Him, as a child, as a root in a thirsty ground. He has no form 
nor glory, and we beheld Him, and He had no form nor beauty; but His form was without honour, and 
inferior to that of the sons of men.” These passages, then, Celsus listened to, because he thought they 
were of use to him in bringing a charge against Jesus; but he paid no attention to the words of the forty- 
fifth Psalm, and why it is then said, “Gird Thy sword upon Thy thigh, O most mighty, with Thy comeliness 
and beauty; and continue, and prosper, and reign.” 


CHAPTER LXXVI 


Let it be supposed, however, that he had not read the prophecy, or that he had read it, but had been 
drawn away by those who misinterpreted it as not being spoken of Jesus Christ. What has he to say of the 
Gospel, in the narratives of which Jesus ascended up into a high mountain, and was transfigured before 
the disciples, and was seen in glory, when both Moses and Elias, “being seen in glory, spake of the 
decease which He was about to accomplish at Jerusalem?” or when the prophet says, “We beheld Him, 
and He had no form nor beauty,” etc.? and Celsus accepts this prophecy as referring to Jesus, being 
blinded in so accepting it, and not seeing that it is a great proof that the Jesus who appeared to be 
“without form” was the Son of God, that His very appearance should have been made the subject of 
prophecy many years before His birth. But if another prophet speak of His comeliness and beauty, he will 
no longer accept the prophecy as referring to Christ! And if it were to be clearly ascertained from the 
Gospels that “He had no form nor beauty, but that His appearance was without honour, and inferior to 


that of the sons of men,” it might be said that it was not with reference to the prophetic writings, but to 
the Gospels, that Celsus made his remarks. But now, as neither the Gospels nor the apostolic writings 
indicate that “He had no form nor beauty,” it is evident that we must accept the declaration of the 
prophets as true of Christ, and this will prevent the charge against Jesus from being advanced. 


CHAPTER LXXVII 


But again, how did he who said, “Since a divine Spirit inhabited the body (of Jesus), it must certainly have 
been different from that of other beings in respect of grandeur, or voice, or strength, or impressiveness, 
or persuasiveness,” not observe the changing relation of His body according to the capacity of the 
spectators (and therefore its corresponding utility), inasmuch as it appeared to each one of such a nature 
as it was requisite for him to behold it? Moreover it is not a subject of wonder that the matter, which is by 
nature susceptible of being altered and changed, and of being transformed into anything which the 
Creator chooses, and is capable of receiving all the qualities which the Artificer desires, should at one 
time possess a quality, agreeably to which it is said, “He had no form nor beauty,” and at another, one so 
glorious, and majestic, and marvellous, that the spectators of such surpassing loveliness—three disciples 
who had ascended (the mount) with Jesus—should fall upon their faces. He will say, however, that these 
are inventions, and in no respect different from myths, as are also the other marvels related of Jesus; 
which objection we have answered at greater length in what has gone before. But there is also something 
mystical in this doctrine, which announces that the varying appearances of Jesus are to be referred to the 
nature of the divine Word, who does not show Himself in the same manner to the multitude as He does to 
those who are capable of following Him to the high mountain which we have mentioned; for to those who 
still remain below, and are not yet prepared to ascend, the Word “has neither form nor beauty,” because to 
such persons His form is “without honour,” and inferior to the words given forth by men, which are 
figuratively termed “sons of men.” For we might say that the words of philosophers—who are “sons of 
men”—appear far more beautiful than the Word of God, who is proclaimed to the multitude, and who also 
exhibits (what is called) the “foolishness of preaching,” and on account of this apparent “foolishness of 
preaching” those who look at this alone say, “We saw Him; but He had no form nor beauty.” To those, 
indeed, who have received power to follow Him, in order that they may attend Him even when He ascends 
to the “lofty mount,” He has a diviner appearance, which they behold, if there happens to be (among 
them) a Peter, who has received within himself the edifice of the Church based upon the Word, and who 
has gained such a habit (of goodness) that none of the gates of Hades will prevail against him, having 
been exalted by the Word from the gates of death, that he may “publish the praises of God in the gates of 
the daughter of Sion,” and any others who have derived their birth from impressive preaching, and who 
are not at all inferior to “sons of thunder.” But how can Celsus and the enemies of the divine Word, and 
those who have not examined the doctrines of Christianity in the spirit of truth, know the meaning of the 
different appearances of Jesus? And I refer also to the different stages of His life, and to any actions 
performed by Him before His sufferings, and after His resurrection from the dead. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 


Celsus next makes certain observations of the following nature: “Again, if God, like Jupiter in the comedy, 
should, on awaking from a lengthened slumber, desire to rescue the human race from evil, why did He 
send this Spirit of which you speak into one corner (of the earth)? He ought to have breathed it alike into 
many bodies, and have sent them out into all the world. Now the comic poet, to cause laughter in the 
theatre, wrote that Jupiter, after awakening, despatched Mercury to the Athenians and Lacedaemonians; 
but do not you think that you have made the Son of God more ridiculous in sending Him to the Jews?” 
Observe in such language as this the irreverent character of Celsus, who, unlike a philosopher, takes the 
writer of a comedy, whose business is to cause laughter, and compares our God, the Creator of all things, 
to the being who, as represented in the play, on awaking, despatches Mercury (on an errand)! We stated, 
indeed, in what precedes, that it was not as if awakening from a lengthened slumber that God sent Jesus 
to the human race, who has now, for good reasons, fulfilled the economy of His incarnation, but who has 
always conferred benefits upon the human race. For no noble deed has ever been performed amongst 
men, where the divine Word did not visit the souls of those who were capable, although for a little time, of 
admitting such operations of the divine Word. Moreover, the advent of Jesus apparently to one corner (of 
the earth) was founded on good reasons, since it was necessary that He who was the subject of prophecy 
should make His appearance among those who had become acquainted with the doctrine of one God, and 
who perused the writings of His prophets, and who had come to know the announcement of Christ, and 
that He should come to them at a time when the Word was about to be diffused from one corner over the 
whole world. 


CHAPTER LXXIX 


And therefore there was no need that there should everywhere exist many bodies, and many spirits like 
Jesus, in order that the whole world of men might be enlightened by the Word of God. For the one Word 
was enough, having arisen as the “Sun of righteousness,” to send forth from Judea His coming rays into 
the soul of all who were willing to receive Him. But if any one desires to see many bodies filled with a 
divine Spirit, similar to the one Christ, ministering to the salvation of men everywhere, let him take note 


of those who teach the Gospel of Jesus in all lands in soundness of doctrine and uprightness of life, and 
who are themselves termed “christs” by the holy Scriptures, in the passage, “Touch not Mine anointed, 
and do not My prophets any harm.” For as we have heard that Antichrist cometh, and yet have learned 
that there are many antichrists in the world, in the same way, knowing that Christ has come, we see that, 
owing to Him, there are many christs in the world, who, like Him, have loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity, and therefore God, the God of Christ, anointed them also with the “oil of gladness.” But inasmuch 
as He loved righteousness and hated iniquity above those who were His partners, He also obtained the 
first-fruits of His anointing, and, if we must so term it, the entire unction of the oil of gladness; while they 
who were His partners shared also in His unction, in proportion to their individual capacity. Therefore, 
since Christ is the Head of the Church, so that Christ and the Church form one body, the ointment 
descended from the head to the beard of Aaron,—the symbols of the perfect man,—and this ointment in its 
descent reached to the very skirt of his garment. This is my answer to the irreverent language of Celsus 
when he says, “He ought to have breathed (His Spirit) alike into many bodies, and have sent it forth into 
all the world.” The comic poet, indeed, to cause laughter, has represented Jupiter asleep and awaking 
from slumber, and despatching Mercury to the Greeks; but the Word, knowing that the nature of God is 
unaffected by sleep, may teach us that God administers in due season, and as right reason demands, the 
affairs of the world. It is not, however, a matter of surprise that, owing to the greatness and 
incomprehensibility of the divine judgments, ignorant persons should make mistakes, and Celsus among 
them. There is therefore nothing ridiculous in the Son of God having been sent to the Jews, amongst 
whom the prophets had appeared, in order that, making a commencement among them in a bodily shape, 
He might arise with might and power upon a world of souls, which no longer desired to remain deserted 
by God. 


CHAPTER LXxXX 


After this, it seemed proper to Celsus to term the Chaldeans a most divinely-inspired nation from the very 
earliest times, from whom the delusive system of astrology has spread abroad among men. Nay, he ranks 
the Magi also in the same category, from whom the art of magic derived its name and has been 
transmitted to other nations, to the corruption and destruction of those who employ it. In the preceding 
part of this work, (we mentioned) that, in the opinion even of Celsus, the Egyptians also were guilty of 
error, because they had indeed solemn enclosures around what they considered their temples, while 
within them there was nothing save apes, or crocodiles, or goats, or asps, or some other animal; but on 
the present occasion it pleases him to speak of the Egyptian people too as most divinely inspired, and 
that, too, from the earliest times,—perhaps because they made war upon the Jews from an early date. The 
Persians, moreover, who marry their own mothers, and have intercourse with their own daughters, are, in 
the opinion of Celsus, an inspired race; nay, even the Indians are so, some of whom, in the preceding, he 
mentioned as eaters of human flesh. To the Jews, however, especially those of ancient times, who employ 
none of these practices, he did not merely refuse the name of inspired, but declared that they would 
immediately perish. And this prediction he uttered respecting them, as being doubtless endued with 
prophetic power, not observing that the whole history of the Jews, and their ancient and venerable polity, 
were administered by God; and that it is by their fall that salvation has come to the Gentiles, and that 
“their fall is the riches of the world, and the diminishing of them the riches of the Gentiles,” until the 
fulness of the Gentiles come, that after that the whole of Israel, whom Celsus does not know, may be 
saved. 


CHAPTER LXxxI 


I do not understand, however, how he should say of God, that although “knowing all things, He was not 
aware of this, that He was sending His Son amongst wicked men, who were both to be guilty of sin, and to 
inflict punishment upon Him.” Certainly he appears, in the present instance, to have forgotten that all the 
sufferings which Jesus was to undergo were foreseen by the Spirit of God, and foretold by His prophets; 
from which it does not follow that “God did not know that He was sending His Son amongst wicked and 
sinful men, who were also to inflict punishment upon Him.” He immediately adds, however, that “our 
defence on this point is that all these things were predicted.” But as our sixth book has now attained 
sufficient dimensions, we shall stop here, and begin, God willing, the argument of the seventh, in which 
we shall consider the reasons which he thinks furnish an answer to our statement, that everything 
regarding Jesus was foretold by the prophets; and as these are numerous, and require to be answered at 
length, we wished neither to cut the subject short, in consequence of the size of the present book, nor, in 
order to avoid doing so, to swell this sixth book beyond its proper proportions. 


Book VII 


CHAPTER I 


In the six former books we have endeavoured, reverend brother Ambrosius, according to our ability to 
meet the charges brought by Celsus against the Christians, and have as far as possible passed over 
nothing without first subjecting it to a full and close examination. And now, while we enter upon the 
seventh book, we call upon God through Jesus Christ, whom Celsus accuses, that He who is the truth of 
God would shed light into our hearts and scatter the darkness of error, in accordance with that saying of 
the prophet which we now offer as our prayer, “Destroy them by Thy truth.” For it is evidently the words 
and reasonings opposed to the truth that God destroys by His truth; so that when these are destroyed, all 
who are delivered from deception may go on with the prophet to say, “I will freely sacrifice unto Thee,” 
and may offer to the Most High a reasonable and smokeless sacrifice. 


CHAPTER II 


Celsus now sets himself to combat the views of those who say that the Jewish prophets foretold events 
which happened in the life of Christ Jesus. At the outset let us refer to a notion he has, that those who 
assume the existence of another God besides the God of the Jews have no ground on which to answer his 
objections; while we who recognise the same God rely for our defence on the prophecies which were 
delivered concerning Jesus Christ. His words are: “Let us see how they can raise a defence. To those who 
admit another God, no defence is possible; and they who recognise the same God will always fall back 
upon the same reason, This and that must have happened.’ And why? Because it had been predicted long 
before.’“ To this we answer, that the arguments recently raised by Celsus against Jesus and Christians 
were so utterly feeble, that they might easily be overthrown even by those who are impious enough to 
bring in another God. Indeed, were it not dangerous to give to the weak any excuse for embracing false 
notions, we could furnish the answer ourselves, and show Celsus how unfounded is his opinion, that those 
who admit another God are not in a position to meet his arguments. However, let us for the present 
confine ourselves to a defence of the prophets, in continuation of what we have said on the subject before. 


CHAPTER III 


Celsus goes on to say of us: “They set no value on the oracles of the Pythian priestess, of the priests of 
Dodona, of Clarus, of Branchidae, of Jupiter Ammon, and of a multitude of others; although under their 
guidance we may Say that colonies were sent forth, and the whole world peopled. But those sayings which 
were uttered or not uttered in Judea, after the manner of that country, as indeed they are still delivered 
among the people of Phoenicia and Palestine—these they look upon as marvellous sayings, and 
unchangeably true.” In regard to the oracles here enumerated, we reply that it would be possible for us to 
gather from the writings of Aristotle and the Peripatetic school not a few things to overthrow the authority 
of the Pythian and the other oracles. From Epicurus also, and his followers, we could quote passages to 
show that even among the Greeks themselves there were some who utterly discredited the oracles which 
were recognised and admired throughout the whole of Greece. But let it be granted that the responses 
delivered by the Pythian and other oracles were not the utterances of false men who pretended to a divine 
inspiration; and let us see if, after all, we cannot convince any sincere inquirers that there is no necessity 
to attribute these oracular responses to any divinities, but that, on the other hand, they may be traced to 
wicked demons—to spirits which are at enmity with the human race, and which in this way wish to hinder 
the soul from rising upwards, from following the path of virtue, and from returning to God in sincere piety. 
It is said of the Pythian priestess, whose oracle seems to have been the most celebrated, that when she sat 
down at the mouth of the Castalian cave, the prophetic Spirit of Apollo entered her private parts; and 
when she was filled with it, she gave utterance to responses which are regarded with awe as divine 
truths. Judge by this whether that spirit does not show its profane and impure nature, by choosing to 
enter the soul of the prophetess not through the more becoming medium of the bodily pores which are 
both open and invisible, but by means of what no modest man would ever see or speak of. And this occurs 
not once or twice, which would be more permissible, but as often as she was believed to receive 
inspiration from Apollo. Moreover, it is not the part of a divine spirit to drive the prophetess into such a 
state of ecstasy and madness that she loses control of herself. For he who is under the influence of the 
Divine Spirit ought to be the first to receive the beneficial effects; and these ought not to be first enjoyed 
by the persons who consult the oracle about the concerns of natural or civil life, or for purposes of 
temporal gain or interest; and, moreover, that should be the time of clearest perception, when a person is 
in close intercourse with the Deity. 


CHAPTER IV 


Accordingly, we can show from an examination of the sacred Scriptures, that the Jewish prophets, who 
were enlightened as far as was necessary for their prophetic work by the Spirit of God, were the first to 
enjoy the benefit of the inspiration; and by the contact—if I may so say—of the Holy Spirit they became 
clearer in mind, and their souls were filled with a brighter light. And the body no longer served as a 
hindrance to a virtuous life; for to that which we call “the lust of the flesh” it was deadened. For we are 
persuaded that the Divine Spirit “mortifies the deeds of the body,” and destroys that enmity against God 
which the carnal passions serve to excite. If, then, the Pythian priestess is beside herself when she 
prophesies, what spirit must that be which fills her mind and clouds her judgment with darkness, unless it 
be of the same order with those demons which many Christians cast out of persons possessed with them? 
And this, we may observe, they do without the use of any curious arts of magic, or incantations, but 
merely by prayer and simple adjurations which the plainest person can use. Because for the most part it is 
unlettered persons who perform this work; thus making manifest the grace which is in the word of Christ, 
and the despicable weakness of demons, which, in order to be overcome and driven out of the bodies and 
souls of men, do not require the power and wisdom of those who are mighty in argument, and most 
learned in matters of faith. 


CHAPTER V 


Moreover, if it is believed not only among Christians and Jews, but also by many others among the Greeks 
and Barbarians, that the human soul lives and subsists after its separation from the body; and if reason 
supports the idea that pure souls which are not weighed down with sin as with a weight of lead ascend on 
high to the region of purer and more ethereal bodies, leaving here below their grosser bodies along with 
their impurities; whereas souls that are polluted and dragged down to the earth by their sins, so that they 
are unable even to breathe upwards, wander hither and thither, at some times about sepulchres, where 
they appear as the apparitions of shadowy spirits, at others among other objects on the ground;—if this is 
so, what are we to think of those spirits that are attached for entire ages, as I may say, to particular 
dwellings and places, whether by a sort of magical force or by their own natural wickedness? Are we not 
compelled by reason to set down as evil such spirits as employ the power of prophesying—a power in 
itself neither good nor bad—for the purpose of deceiving men, and thus turn them away from God, and 
from the purity of His service? It is moreover evident that this is their character, when we add that they 
delight in the blood of victims, and in the smoke odour of sacrifices, and that they feed their bodies on 
these, and that they take pleasure in such haunts as these, as though they sought in them the sustenance 
of their lives; in this resembling those depraved men who despise the purity of a life apart from the 
senses, and who have no inclination except for the pleasures of the body, and for that earthly and bodily 
life in which these pleasures are found. If the Delphian Apollo were a god, as the Greeks suppose, would 
he not rather have chosen as his prophet some wise man? or if such an one was not to be found, then one 
who was endeavouring to become wise? How came he not to prefer a man to a woman for the utterance of 
his prophesies? And if he preferred the latter sex, as though he could only find pleasure in the breast of a 
woman, why did he not choose among women a virgin to interpret his will? 


CHAPTER VI 


But no; the Pythian, so much admired among the Greeks, judged no wise man, nay, no man at all, worthy 
of the divine possession, as they call it. And among women he did not choose a virgin, or one 
recommended by her wisdom, or by her attainments in philosophy; but he selects a common woman. 
Perhaps the better class of men were too good to become the subjects of the inspiration. Besides, if he 
were a god, he should have employed his prophetic power as a bait, so to speak, with which he might 
draw men to a change of life, and to the practice of virtue. But history nowhere makes mention of 
anything of the kind. For if the oracle did call Socrates the wisest of all men, it takes from the value of 
that eulogy by what is said in regard to Euripides and Sophocles. The words are:— 


“Sophocles is wise, and Euripides is wiser, 
But wiser than all men is Socrates.” 


As, then, he gives the designation “wise” to the tragic poets, it is not on account of his philosophy that he 
holds up Socrates to veneration, or because of his love of truth and virtue. It is poor praise of Socrates to 
say that he prefers him to men who for a paltry reward compete upon the stage, and who by their 
representations excite the spectators at one time to tears and grief, and at another to unseemly laughter 
(for such is the intention of the satyric drama). And perhaps it was not so much in regard to his philosophy 
that he called Socrates the wisest of all men, as on account of the victims which he sacrificed to him and 
the other demons. For it seems that the demons pay more regard in distributing their favours to the 
sacrifices which are offered them than to deeds of virtue. Accordingly, Homer, the best of the poets, who 
describes what usually took place, when, wishing to show us what most influenced the demons to grant an 
answer to the wishes of their votaries, introduces Chryses, who, for a few garlands and the thighs of bulls 
and goats, obtained an answer to his prayers for his daughter Chryseis, so that the Greeks were driven by 
a pestilence to restore her back to him. And I remember reading in the book of a certain Pythagorean, 
when writing on the hidden meanings in that poet, that the prayer of Chryses to Apollo, and the plague 


which Apollo afterwards sent upon the Greeks, are proofs that Homer knew of certain evil demons who 
delight in the smoke of sacrifices, and who, to reward those who offer them, grant in answer to their 
prayers the destruction of others. “He,” that is, Jupiter, “who rules over wintry Dodona, where his 
prophets have ever unwashed feet, and sleep upon the ground,” has rejected the male sex, and, as Celsus 
observes, employs the women of Dodona for the prophetic office. Granting that there are oracles similar 
to these, as that at Clarus, another in Branchidae, another in the temple of Jupiter Ammon, or anywhere 
else; yet how shall it be proved that these are gods, and not demons? 


CHAPTER VII 


In regard to the prophets among the Jews, some of them were wise men before they became divinely 
inspired prophets, while others became wise by the illumination which their minds received when divinely 
inspired. They were selected by Divine Providence to receive the Divine Spirit, and to be the depositaries 
of His holy oracles, on the ground of their leading a life of almost unapproachable excellence, intrepid, 
noble, unmoved by danger or death. For reason teaches that such ought to be the character of the 
prophets of the Most High, in comparison with which the firmness of Antisthenes, Crates, and Diogenes 
will seem but as child’s play. It was therefore for their firm adherence to truth, and their faithfulness in 
the reproof of the wicked, that “they were stoned; they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain with 
the sword; they wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins; being destitute, afflicted, tormented; they 
wandered in deserts and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth, of whom the world was not 
worthy:” for they looked always to God and to His blessings, which, being invisible, and not to be 
perceived by the senses, are eternal. We have the history of the life of each of the prophets; but it will be 
enough at present to direct attention to the life of Moses, whose prophecies are contained in the law; to 
that of Jeremiah, as it is given in the book which bears his name; to that of Isaiah, who with unexampled 
austerity walked naked and barefooted for the space of three years. Read and consider the severe life of 
those children, Daniel and his companions, how they abstained from flesh, and lived on water and pulse. 
Or if you will go back to more remote times, think of the life of Noah, who prophesied; and of Isaac, who 
gave his son a prophetic blessing; or of Jacob, who addressed each of his twelve sons, beginning with 
“Come, that I may tell you what shall befall you in the last days.” These, and a multitude of others, 
prophesying on behalf of God, foretold events relating to Jesus Christ. We therefore for this reason set at 
nought the oracles of the Pythian priestess, or those delivered at Dodona, at Clarus, at Branchidae, at the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, or by a multitude of other so-called prophets; whilst we regard with reverent 
awe the Jewish prophets: for we see that the noble, earnest, and devout lives of these men were worthy of 
the inspiration of the Divine Spirit, whose wonderful effects were widely different from the divination of 
demons. 


CHAPTER VIII 


I do not know what led Celsus, when saying, “But what things were spoken or not spoken in the land of 
Judea, according to the custom of the country,” to use the words “or not spoken,” as though implying that 
he was incredulous, and that he suspected that those things which were written were never spoken. In 
fact, he is unacquainted with these times; and he does not know that those prophets who foretold the 
coming of Christ, predicted a multitude of other events many years beforehand. He adds, with the view of 
casting a slight upon the ancient prophets, that “they prophesied in the same way as we find them still 
doing among the inhabitants of Phoenicia and Palestine.” But he does not tell us whether he refers to 
persons who are of different principles from those of the Jews and Christians, or to persons whose 
prophecies are of the same character as those of the Jewish prophets. However it be, his statement is 
false, taken in either way. For never have any of those who have not embraced our faith done any thing 
approaching to what was done by the ancient prophets; and in more recent times, since the coming of 
Christ, no prophets have arisen among the Jews, who have confessedly been abandoned by the Holy Spirit 
on account of their impiety towards God, and towards Him of whom their prophets spoke. Moreover, the 
Holy Spirit gave signs of His presence at the beginning of Christ’s ministry, and after His ascension He 
gave still more; but since that time these signs have diminished, although there are still traces of His 
presence in a few who have had their souls purified by the Gospel, and their actions regulated by its 
influence. “For the holy Spirit of discipline will flee deceit, and remove from thoughts that are without 
understanding.” 


CHAPTER IX 


But as Celsus promises to give an account of the manner in which prophecies are delivered in Phoenicia 
and Palestine, speaking as though it were a matter with which he had a full and personal acquaintance, let 
us see what he has to say on the subject. First he lays it down that there are several kinds of prophecies, 
but he does not specify what they are; indeed, he could not do so, and the statement is a piece of pure 
ostentation. However, let us see what he considers the most perfect kind of prophecy among these 
nations. “There are many,” he says, “who, although of no name, with the greatest facility and on the 
slightest occasion, whether within or without temples, assume the motions and gestures of inspired 
persons; while others do it in cities or among armies, for the purpose of attracting attention and exciting 
surprise. These are accustomed to say, each for himself, I am God; I am the Son of God; or, Iam the Divine 


Spirit; I have come because the world is perishing, and you, O men, are perishing for your iniquities. But I 
wish to save you, and you shall see me returning again with heavenly power. Blessed is he who now does 
me homage. On all the rest I will send down eternal fire, both on cities and on countries. And those who 
know not the punishments which await them shall repent and grieve in vain; while those who are faithful 
to me I will preserve eternally.’“ Then he goes on to say: “To these promises are added strange, fanatical, 
and quite unintelligible words, of which no rational person can find the meaning: for so dark are they, as 
to have no meaning at all; but they give occasion to every fool or impostor to apply them to suit his own 
purposes.” 


CHAPTER X 


But if he were dealing honestly in his accusations, he ought to have given the exact terms of the 
prophecies, whether those in which the speaker is introduced as claiming to be God Almighty, or those in 
which the Son of God speaks, or finally those under the name of the Holy Spirit. For thus he might have 
endeavoured to overthrow these assertions, and have shown that there was no divine inspiration in those 
words which urged men to forsake their sins, which condemned the past and foretold the future. For the 
prophecies were recorded and preserved by men living at the time, that those who came after might read 
and admire them as the oracles of God, and that they might profit not only by the warnings and 
admonitions, but also by the predictions, which, being shown by events to have proceeded from the Spirit 
of God, bind men to the practice of piety as set forth in the law and the prophets. The prophets have 
therefore, as God commanded them, declared with all plainness those things which it was desirable that 
the hearers should understand at once for the regulation of their conduct; while in regard to deeper and 
more mysterious subjects, which lay beyond the reach of the common understanding, they set them forth 
in the form of enigmas and allegories, or of what are called dark sayings, parables, or similitudes. And this 
plan they have followed, that those who are ready to shun no labour and spare no pains in their 
endeavours after truth and virtue might search into their meaning, and having found it, might apply it as 
reason requires. But Celsus, ever vigorous in his denunciations, as though he were angry at his inability to 
understand the language of the prophets, scoffs at them thus: “To these grand promises are added 
strange, fanatical, and quite unintelligible words, of which no rational person can find the meaning; for so 
dark are they as to have no meaning at all; but they give occasion to every fool or impostor to apply them 
so as to suit his own purposes.” This statement of Celsus seems ingeniously designed to dissuade readers 
from attempting any inquiry or careful search into their meaning. And in this he is not unlike certain 
persons, who said to a man whom a prophet had visited to announce future events, “Wherefore came this 
mad fellow to thee?” 


CHAPTER XI 


I am convinced, indeed, that much better arguments could be adduced than any I have been able to bring 
forward, to show the falsehood of these allegations of Celsus, and to set forth the divine inspiration of the 
prophecies; but we have according to our ability, in our commentaries on Isaiah, Ezekiel, and some of the 
twelve minor prophets, explained literally and in detail what he calls “those fanatical and utterly 
unintelligible passages.” And if God give us grace in the time that He appoints for us, to advance in the 
knowledge of His word, we shall continue our investigation into the parts which remain, or into such at 
least as we are able to make plain. And other persons of intelligence who wish to study Scripture may also 
find out its meaning for themselves; for although there are many places in which the meaning is not 
obvious, yet there are none where, as Celsus affirms, “there is no sense at all.” Neither is it true that “any 
fool or impostor can explain the passages so as to make them suit his own purposes.” For it belongs only 
to those who are wise in the truth of Christ (and to all them it does belong) to unfold the connection and 
meaning of even the obscure parts of prophecy, “comparing spiritual things with spiritual,” and 
interpreting each passage according to the usage of Scripture writers. And Celsus is not to be believed 
when he says that he has heard such men prophesy; for no prophets bearing any resemblance to the 
ancient prophets have appeared in the time of Celsus. If there had been any, those who heard and 
admired them would have followed the example of the ancients, and have recorded the prophecies in 
writing. And it seems quite clear that Celsus is speaking falsely, when he says that “those prophets whom 
he had heard, on being pressed by him, confessed their true motives, and acknowledged that the 
ambiguous words they used really meant nothing.” He ought to have given the names of those whom he 
says he had heard, if he had any to give, so that those who were competent to judge might decide whether 
his allegations were true or false. 


CHAPTER XII 


He thinks, besides, that those who support the cause of Christ by a reference to the writings of the 
prophets can give no proper answer in regard to statements in them which attribute to God that which is 
wicked, shameful, or impure; and assuming that no answer can be given, he proceeds to draw a whole 
train of inferences, none of which can be allowed. But he ought to know that those who wish to live 
according to the teaching of sacred Scripture understand the saying, “The knowledge of the unwise is as 
talk without sense,” and have learnt “to be ready always to give an answer to every one that asketh us a 
reason for the hope that is in us.” And they are not satisfied with affirming that such and such things have 


been predicted; but they endeavour to remove any apparent inconsistencies, and to show that, so far from 
there being anything evil, shameful, or impure in these predictions, everything is worthy of being received 
by those who understand the sacred Scriptures. But Celsus ought to have adduced from the prophets 
examples of what he thought bad, or shameful, or impure, if he saw any such passages; for then his 
argument would have had much more force, and would have furthered his purpose much better. He gives 
no instances, however, but contents himself with loudly asserting the false charge that these things are to 
be found in Scripture. There is no reason, then, for us to defend ourselves against groundless charges, 
which are but empty sounds, or to take the trouble of showing that in the writings of the prophets there is 
nothing evil, shameful, impure, or abominable. 


CHAPTER XIII 


And there is no truth in the statement of Celsus, that “God does the most shameless deeds, or suffers the 
most shameless sufferings,” or that “He favours the commission of evil;” for whatever he may say, no such 
things have ever been foretold. He ought to have cited from the prophets the passages in which God is 
represented as favouring evil, or as doing and enduring the most shameless deeds, and not to have sought 
without foundation to prejudice the minds of his readers. The prophets, indeed, foretold what Christ 
should suffer, and set forth the reason why He should suffer. God therefore also knew what Christ would 
suffer; but where has he learnt that those things which the Christ of God should suffer were most base 
and dishonourable? He goes on to explain what those most shameful and degrading things were which 
Christ suffered, in these words: “For what better was it for God to eat the flesh of sheep, or to drink 
vinegar and gall, than to feed on filth?” But God, according to us, did not eat the flesh of sheep; and while 
it may seem that Jesus ate, He did so only as possessing a body. But in regard to the vinegar and gall 
mentioned in the prophecy, “They gave me also gall for my meat; and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to 
drink,” we have already referred to this point; and as Celsus compels us to recur to it again, we would 
only say further, that those who resist the word of truth do ever offer to Christ the Son of God the gall of 
their own wickedness, and the vinegar of their evil inclinations; but though He tastes of it, yet He will not 
drink it. 


CHAPTER XIV 


In the next place, wishing to shake the faith of those who believe in Jesus on the ground of the prophecies 
which were delivered in regard to Him, Celsus says: “But pray, if the prophets foretold that the great God 
—not to put it more harshly—would become a slave, or become sick or die; would there be therefore any 
necessity that God should die, or suffer sickness, or become a slave, simply because such things had been 
foretold? Must he die in order to prove his divinity? But the prophets never would utter predictions so 
wicked and impious. We need not therefore inquire whether a thing has been predicted or not, but 
whether the thing is honourable in itself, and worthy of God. In that which is evil and base, although it 
seemed that all men in the world had foretold it in a fit of madness, we must not believe. How then can 
the pious mind admit that those things which are said to have happened to him, could have happened to 
one who is God?” From this it is plain that Celsus feels the argument from prophecy to be very effective 
for convincing those to whom Christ is preached; but he seems to endeavour to overthrow it by an 
opposite probability, namely, “that the question is not whether the prophets uttered these predictions or 
not.” But if he wished to reason justly and without evasion, he ought rather to have said, “We must show 
that these things were never predicted, or that those things which were predicted of Christ have never 
been fulfilled in him,” and in that way he would have established the position which he holds. In that way 
it would have been made plain what those prophecies are which we apply to Jesus, and how Celsus could 
justify himself in asserting that that application was false. And we should thus have seen whether he fairly 
disproved all that we bring from the prophets in behalf of Jesus, or whether he himself is convicted of a 
shameless endeavour to resist the plainest truths by violent assertions. 


CHAPTER XV 


After assuming that some things were foretold which are impossible in themselves, and inconsistent with 
the character of God, he says: “If these things were predicted of the Most High God, are we bound to 
believe them of God simply because they were predicted?” And thus he thinks he proves, that although 
the prophets may have foretold truly such things of the Son of God, yet it is impossible for us to believe in 
those prophecies declaring that He would do or suffer such things. To this our answer is that the 
supposition is absurd, for it combines two lines of reasoning which are opposed to each other, and 
therefore mutually destructive. This may be shown as follows. The one argument is: “If any true prophets 
of the Most High say that God will become a slave, or suffer sickness, or die, these things will come to 
God; for it is impossible that the prophets of the great God should utter lies.” The other is: “If even true 
prophets of the Most High God say that these same things shall come to pass, seeing that these things 
foretold are by the nature of things impossible, the prophecies are not true, and therefore those things 
which have been foretold will not happen to God.” When, then, we find two processes of reasoning in both 
of which the major premiss is the same, leading to two contradictory conclusions, we use the form of 
argument called “the theorem of two propositions,” to prove that the major premiss is false, which in the 
case before us is this, “that the prophets have foretold that the great God should become a slave, suffer 


sickness, or die.” We conclude, then, that the prophets never foretold such things; and the argument is 
formally expressed as follows: 1st, Of two things, if the first is true, the second is true; 2d, if the first is 
true, the second is not true, therefore the first is not true. The concrete example which the Stoics give to 
illustrate this form of argument is the following: 1st, If you know that you are dead, you are dead; 2d, if 
you know that you are dead, you are not dead. And the conclusion is—”you do not know that you are 
dead.” These propositions are worked out as follows: If you know that you are dead, that which you know 
is certain; therefore you are dead. Again, if you know that you are dead, your death is an object of 
knowledge; but as the dead know nothing, your knowing this proves that you are not dead. Accordingly, by 
joining the two arguments together, you arrive at the conclusion—”you do not know that you are dead.” 
Now the hypothesis of Celsus which we have given above is much of the same kind. 


CHAPTER XVI 


But besides, the prophecies which he introduces into his argument are very different from what the 
prophets actually foretold of Jesus Christ. For the prophecies do not foretell that God will be crucified, 
when they say of Him who should suffer, “We beheld Him, and He had no form or comeliness; but His 
form was dishonoured and marred more than the sons of men; He was a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief.” Observe, then, how distinctly they say that it was a man who should endure these human 
sufferings. And Jesus Himself, who knew perfectly that one who was to die must be a man, said to His 
accusers: “But now ye seek to kill Me, a man that hath spoken unto you the truth which I heard of God.” 
And if in that man as He appeared among men there was something divine, namely the only-begotten Son 
of God, the first-born of all creation, one who said of Himself, “I am the truth,” “I am the life,” “I am the 
door,” “I am the way,” “I am the living bread which came down from heaven,” of this Being and His nature 
we must judge and reason in a way quite different from that in which we judge of the man who was seen 
in Jesus Christ. Accordingly, you will find no Christian, however simple he may be, and however little 
versed in critical studies, who would say that He who died was “the truth,” “the life,” “the way,” “the 
living bread which came down from heaven,” “the resurrection;” for it was He who appeared to us in the 
form of the man Jesus, who taught us, saying, “I am the resurrection.” There is no one amongst us, I say, 
so extravagant as to affirm “the Life died,” “the Resurrection died.” The supposition of Celsus would have 
some foundation if we were to say that it had been foretold by the prophets that death would befall God 
the Word, the Truth, the Life, the Resurrection, or any other name which is assumed by the Son of God. 


CHAPTER XVII 


In one point alone is Celsus correct in his statements on this subject. It is that in which he says: “The 
prophets would not foretell this, because it involves that which is wicked and impious,”—namely, that the 
great God should become a slave or suffer death. But that which is predicted by the prophets is worthy of 
God, that He who is the brightness and express image of the divine nature should come into the world 
with the holy human soul which was to animate the body of Jesus, to sow the seed of His word, which 
might bring all who received and cherished it into union with the Most High God, and which would lead to 
perfect blessedness all those who felt within them the power of God the Word, who was to be in the body 
and soul of a man. He was to be in it indeed, but not in such a way as to confine therein all the rays of His 
glory; and we are not to suppose that the light of Him who is God the Word is shed forth in no other way 
than in this. If, then, we consider Jesus in relation to the divinity that was in Him, the things which He did 
in this capacity present nothing to offend our ideas of God, nothing but what is holy; and if we consider 
Him as man, distinguished beyond all other men by an intimate communion with the Eternal Word, with 
absolute Wisdom, He suffered as one who was wise and perfect, whatever it behoved Him to suffer who 
did all for the good of the human race, yea, even for the good of all intelligent beings. And there is nothing 
absurd in a man having died, and in His death being not only an example of death endured for the sake of 
piety, but also the first blow in the conflict which is to overthrow the power of that evil spirit the devil, 
who had obtained dominion over the whole world. For we have signs and pledges of the destruction of his 
empire, in those who through the coming of Christ are everywhere escaping from the power of demons, 
and who, after their deliverance from this bondage in which they were held, consecrate themselves to 
God, and earnestly devote themselves day by day to advancement in a life of piety. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Celsus adds: “Will they not besides make this reflection? If the prophets of the God of the Jews foretold 
that he who should come into the world would be the Son of this same God, how could he command them 
through Moses to gather wealth, to extend their dominion, to fill the earth, to put their enemies of every 
age to the sword, and to destroy them utterly, which indeed he himself did—as Moses says—threatening 
them, moreover, that if they did not obey his commands, he would treat them as his avowed enemies; 
whilst, on the other hand, his Son, the man of Nazareth, promulgated laws quite opposed to these, 
declaring that no one can come to the Father who loves power, or riches, or glory; that men ought not to 
be more careful in providing food than the ravens; that they were to be less concerned about their 
raiment than the lilies; that to him who has given them one blow, they should offer to receive another? 
Whether is it Moses or Jesus who teaches falsely? Did the Father, when he sent Jesus, forget the 
commands which he had given to Moses? Or did he change his mind, condemn his own laws, and send 


forth a messenger with counter instructions?” Celsus, with all his boasts of universal knowledge, has here 
fallen into the most vulgar of errors, in supposing that in the law and the prophets there is not a meaning 
deeper than that afforded by a literal rendering of the words. He does not see how manifestly incredible it 
is that worldly riches should be promised to those who lead upright lives, when it is a matter of common 
observation that the best of men have lived in extreme poverty. Indeed, the prophets themselves, who for 
the purity of their lives received the Divine Spirit, “wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins; being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented: they wandered in deserts, and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
earth.” For, as the Psalmist, says, “many are the afflictions of the righteous.” If Celsus had read the 
writings of Moses, he would, I daresay, have supposed that when it is said to him who kept the law, “Thou 
shalt lend unto many nations, and thou thyself shalt not borrow,” the promise is made to the just man, that 
his temporal riches should be so abundant, that he would be able to lend not only to the Jews, not only to 
two or three nations, but “to many nations.” What, then, must have been the wealth which the just man 
received according to the law for his righteousness, if he could lend to many nations? And must we not 
suppose also, in accordance with this interpretation, that the just man would never borrow anything? For 
it is written, “and thou shalt thyself borrow nothing.” Did then that nation remain for so long a period 
attached to the religion which was taught by Moses, whilst, according to the supposition of Celsus, they 
saw themselves so grievously deceived by that lawgiver? For nowhere is it said of any one that he was so 
rich as to lend to many nations. It is not to be believed that they would have fought so zealously in defence 
of a law whose promises had proved glaringly false, if they understood them in the sense which Celsus 
gives to them. And if any one should say that the sins which are recorded to have been committed by the 
people are a proof that they despised the law, doubtless from the feeling that they had been deceived by 
it, we may reply that we have only to read the history of the times in order to find it shown that the whole 
people, after having done that which was evil in the sight of the Lord, returned afterwards to their duty, 
and to the religion prescribed by the law. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Now if these words in the law, “Thou shalt have dominion over many nations, and no one shall rule over 
thee,” were simply a promise to them of dominion, and if they contain no deeper meaning than this, then 
it is certain that the people would have had still stronger grounds for despising the promises of the law. 
Celsus brings forward another passage, although he changes the terms of it, where it is said that the 
whole earth shall be filled with the Hebrew race; which indeed, according to the testimony of history, did 
actually happen after the coming of Christ, although rather as a result of God’s anger, if I may so say, than 
of His blessing. As to the promise made to the Jews that they should slay their enemies, it may be 
answered that any one who examines carefully into the meaning of this passage will find himself unable to 
interpret it literally. It is sufficient at present to refer to the manner in which in the Psalms the just man is 
represented as saying, among other things, “Every morning will I destroy the wicked of the land; that I 
may cut off all workers of iniquity from the city of Jehovah.” Judge, then, from the words and spirit of the 
speaker, whether it is conceivable that, after having in the preceding part of the Psalm, as any one may 
read for himself, uttered the noblest thoughts and purposes, he should in the sequel, according to the 
literal rendering of his words, say that in the morning, and at no other period of the day, he would destroy 
all sinners from the earth, and leave none of them alive, and that he would slay every one in Jerusalem 
who did iniquity. And there are many similar expressions to be found in the law, as this, for example: “We 
left not anything alive.” 


CHAPTER XX 


Celsus adds, that it was foretold to the Jews, that if they did not obey the law, they would be treated in the 
same way as they treated their enemies; and then he quotes from the teaching of Christ some precepts 
which he considers contrary to those of the law, and uses that as an argument against us. But before 
proceeding to this point, we must speak of that which precedes. We hold, then, that the law has a twofold 
sense,—the one literal, the other spiritual,—as has been shown by some before us. Of the first or literal 
sense it is said, not by us, but by God, speaking in one of the prophets, that “the statutes are not good, 
and the judgments not good;” whereas, taken in a spiritual sense, the same prophet makes God say that 
“His statutes are good, and His judgments good.” Yet evidently the prophet is not saying things which are 
contradictory of each other. Paul in like manner says, that “the letter killeth, and the spirit giveth life,” 
meaning by “the letter” the literal sense, and by “the spirit” the spiritual sense of Scripture. We may 
therefore find in Paul, as well as in the prophet, apparent contradictions. Indeed, if Ezekiel says in one 
place, “I gave them commandments which were not good, and judgments whereby they should not live,” 
and in another, “I gave them good commandments and judgments, which if a man shall do, he shall live by 
them,” Paul in like manner, when he wishes to disparage the law taken literally, says, “If the ministration 
of death, written and engraven in stones, was glorious, so that the children of Israel could not stedfastly 
behold the face of Moses for the glory of his countenance, which glory was to be done away; how shall not 
the ministration of the Spirit be rather glorious?” But when in another place he wishes to praise and 
recommend the law, he calls it “spiritual,” and says, “We know that the law is spiritual;” and, “Wherefore 
the law is holy, and the commandment holy, and just, and good.” 


CHAPTER XXxI 


When, then, the letter of the law promises riches to the just, Celsus may follow the letter which killeth, 
and understand it of worldly riches, which blind men; but we say that it refers to those riches which 
enlighten the eyes, and which enrich a man “in all utterance and in all knowledge.” And in this sense we 
“charge them that are rich in this world, that they be not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in 
the living God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy; that they do good, that they be rich in good works, 
ready to distribute, willing to communicate.” For, as Solomon says, “riches” are the true good, which “are 
the ransom of the life of a man;” but the poverty which is the opposite of these riches is destructive, for by 
it “the poor cannot bear rebuke.” And what has been said of riches applies to dominion, in regard to which 
it is said, “The just man shall chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight.” Now if riches are to 
be taken in the sense we have just explained, consider if it is not according to God’s promise that he who 
is rich in all utterance, in all knowledge, in all wisdom, in all good works, may not out of these treasures of 
utterance, of wisdom, and of knowledge, lend to many nations. It was thus that Paul lent to all the nations 
that he visited, “carrying the Gospel of Christ from Jerusalem, and round about unto Illyricum.” And as 
the divine knowledge was given to him by revelation, and his mind was illumined by the Divine Word, he 
himself therefore needed to borrow from no one, and required not the ministry to any man to teach him 
the word of truth. Thus, as it had been written, “Thou shalt have dominion over many nations, and they 
shall not have dominion over thee,” he ruled over the Gentiles whom he brought under the teaching of 
Jesus Christ; and he never “gave place by subjection to men, no, not for an hour,” as being himself 
mightier than they. And thus also he “filled the earth.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


If I must now explain how the just man “slays his enemies,” and prevails everywhere, it is to be observed 
that, when he says, “Every morning will I destroy the wicked of the land, that I may cut off all workers of 
iniquity from the city of Jehovah,” by “the land” he means the flesh whose lusts are at enmity with God; 
and by “the city of Jehovah” he designates his own soul, in which was the temple of God, containing the 
true idea and conception of God, which makes it to be admired by all who look upon it. As soon, then, as 
the rays of the Sun of righteousness shine into his soul, feeling strengthened and invigorated by their 
influence, he sets himself to destroy all the lusts of the flesh, which are called “the wicked of the land,” 
and drives out of that city of the Lord which is in his soul all thoughts which work iniquity, and all 
suggestions which are opposed to the truth. And in this way also the just give up to destruction all their 
enemies, which are their vices, so that they do not spare even the children, that is, the early beginnings 
and promptings of evil. In this sense also we understand the language of the 137th Psalm: “O daughter of 
Babylon, who art to be destroyed; happy shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us: happy 
shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the stones.” For “the little ones” of Babylon 
(which signifies confusion) are those troublesome sinful thoughts which arise in the soul and he who 
subdues them by striking, as it were, their heads against the firm and solid strength of reason and truth, 
is the man who “dasheth the little ones against the stones;” and he is therefore truly blessed. God may 
therefore have commanded men to destroy all their vices utterly, even at their birth, without having 
enjoined anything contrary to the teaching of Christ; and He may Himself have destroyed before the eyes 
of those who were “Jews inwardly” all the offspring of evil as His enemies. And, in like manner, those who 
disobey the law and word of God may well be compared to His enemies led astray by sin; and they may 
well be said to suffer the same fate as they deserve who have proved traitors to the truth of God. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


From what has been said, it is clear then that Jesus, “the man of Nazareth,” did not promulgate laws 
opposed to those just considered in regard to riches, when He said, “It is hard for the rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God;” whether we take the word “rich” in its simplest sense, as referring to the man 
whose mind is distracted by his wealth, and, as it were, entangled with thorns, so that he brings forth no 
spiritual fruit; or whether it is the man who is rich in the sense of abounding in false notions, of whom it is 
written in the Proverbs, “Better is the poor man who is just, than the rich man who is false.” Perhaps it is 
the following passages which have led Celsus to suppose that Jesus forbids ambition to His disciples: 
“Whoever of you will be the chiefest, shall be servant of all;” “The princes of the Gentiles exercise 
dominion over them,” and “they that exercise authority upon them are called benefactors.” But there is 
nothing here inconsistent with the promise, “Thou shalt rule over many nations, and they shall not rule 
over thee,” especially after the explanation which we have given of these words. Celsus next throws in an 
expression in regard to wisdom, as though he thought that, according to the teaching of Christ, no wise 
man could come to the Father. But we would ask in what sense he speaks of a wise man. For if he means 
one who is wise in “the wisdom of this world,” as it is called, “which is foolishness with God,” then we 
would agree with him in saying that access to the Father is denied to one who is wise in that sense. But if 
by wisdom any one means Christ, who is “the power and wisdom of God,” far from such a wise man being 
refused access to the Father, we hold that he who is adorned by the Holy Spirit with that gift which is 
called “the word of wisdom,” far excels all those who have not received the same grace. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


The pursuit of human glory, we maintain, is forbidden not only by the teaching of Jesus, but also by the 


Old Testament. Accordingly we find one of the prophets, when imprecating upon himself certain 
punishments for the commission of certain sins, includes among the punishments this one of earthly glory. 
He says, “O Lord my God, if I have done this; if there be iniquity in my hands; if I have rewarded evil unto 
him that was at peace with me; (yea, rather, I have delivered him that without cause is mine enemy;) let 
the enemy persecute my soul, and take it; yea, let him tread down my life upon the earth, and set my glory 
up on high.” And these precepts of our Lord, “Take no thought what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink. 
Behold the fowls of the air, or behold the ravens: for they sow not, neither do they reap; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. How much better are ye than they! And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider 
the lilies of the field;”—these precepts, and those which follow, are not inconsistent with the promised 
blessings of the law, which teaches that the just “shall eat their bread to the full;” nor with that saying of 
Solomon, “The righteous eateth to the satisfying of his soul, but the belly of the wicked shall want.” For 
we must consider the food promised in the law as the food of the soul, which is to satisfy not both parts of 
man’s nature, but the soul only. And the words of the Gospel, although probably containing a deeper 
meaning, may yet be taken in their more simple and obvious sense, as teaching us not to be disturbed 
with anxieties about our food and clothing, but, while living in plainness, and desiring only what is 
needful, to put our trust in the providence of God. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Celsus then extracts from the Gospel the precept, “To him who strikes thee once, thou shalt offer thyself 
to be struck again,” although without giving any passage from the Old Testament which he considers 
opposed to it. On the one hand, we know that “it was said to them in old time, An eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth;” and on the other, we have read, “I say unto you, Whoever shall smite thee on the one 
cheek, turn to him the other also.” But as there is reason to believe that Celsus produces the objections 
which he has heard from those who wish to make a difference between the God of the Gospel and the God 
of the law, we must say in reply, that this precept, “Whosoever shall strike thee on the one cheek, turn to 
him the other,” is not unknown in the older Scriptures. For thus, in the Lamentations of Jeremiah, it is 
said, “It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth: he sitteth alone, and keepeth silence, 
because he hath borne it upon him. He giveth his cheek to him that smiteth him; he is filled full with 
reproach.” There is no discrepancy, then, between the God of the Gospel and the God of the law, even 
when we take literally the precept regarding the blow on the face. So, then, we infer that neither “Jesus 
nor Moses has taught falsely.” The Father in sending Jesus did not “forget the commands which He had 
given to Moses:” He did not “change His mind, condemn His own laws, and send by His messenger 
counter instructions.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


However, if we must refer briefly to the difference between the constitution which was given to the Jews 
of old by Moses, and that which the Christians, under the direction of Christ’s teaching, wish now to 
establish, we would observe that it must be impossible for the legislation of Moses, taken literally, to 
harmonize with the calling of the Gentiles, and with their subjection to the Roman government; and on the 
other hand, it would be impossible for the Jews to preserve their civil economy unchanged, supposing that 
they should embrace the Gospel. For Christians could not slay their enemies, or condemn to be burned or 
stoned, as Moses commands, those who had broken the law, and were therefore condemned as deserving 
of these punishments; since the Jews themselves, however desirous of carrying out their law, are not able 
to inflict these punishments. But in the case of the ancient Jews, who had a land and a form of government 
of their own, to take from them the right of making war upon their enemies, of fighting for their country, 
of putting to death or otherwise punishing adulterers, murderers, or others who were guilty of similar 
crimes, would be to subject them to sudden and utter destruction whenever the enemy fell upon them; for 
their very laws would in that case restrain them, and prevent them from resisting the enemy. And that 
same providence which of old gave the law, and has now given the Gospel of Jesus Christ, not wishing the 
Jewish state to continue longer, has destroyed their city and their temple: it has abolished the worship 
which was offered to God in that temple by the sacrifice of victims, and other ceremonies which He had 
prescribed. And as it has destroyed these things, not wishing that they should longer continue, in like 
manner it has extended day by day the Christian religion, so that it is now preached everywhere with 
boldness, and that in spite of the numerous obstacles which oppose the spread of Christ’s teaching in the 
world. But since it was the purpose of God that the nations should receive the benefits of Christ’s 
teaching, all the devices of men against Christians have been brought to nought; for the more that kings, 
and rulers, and peoples have persecuted them everywhere, the more have they increased in number and 
grown in strength. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


After this Celsus relates at length opinions which he ascribes to us, but which we do not hold, regarding 
the Divine Being, to the effect that “he is corporeal in his nature, and possesses a body like a man.” As he 
undertakes to refute opinions which are none of ours, it would be needless to give either the opinions 
themselves or their refutation. Indeed, if we did hold those views of God which he ascribes to us, and 
which he opposes, we would be bound to quote his words, to adduce our own arguments, and to refute 


his. But if he brings forward opinions which he has either heard from no one, or if it be assumed that he 
has heard them, it must have been from those who are very simple and ignorant of the meaning of 
Scripture, then we need not undertake so superfluous a task as that of refuting them. For the Scriptures 
plainly speak of God as of a being without body. Hence it is said, “No man hath seen God at any time;” and 
the First-born of all creation is called “the image of the invisible God,” which is the same as if it were said 
that He is incorporeal. However, we have already said something on the nature of God while examining 
into the meaning of the words, “God is a Spirit, and they who worship Him must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


After thus misrepresenting our views of the nature of God, Celsus goes on to ask of us “where we hope to 
go after death;” and he makes our answer to be, “to another land better than this.” On this he comments 
as follows: “The divine men of a former age have spoken of a happy life reserved for the souls of the 
blessed. Some designated it the isles of the blest,’ and others the Elysian plain,’ so called because they 
were there to be delivered from their present evils. Thus Homer says: But the gods shall send thee to the 
Elysian plain, on the borders of the earth, where they lead a most quiet life.’ Plato also, who believed in 
the immortality of the soul, distinctly gives the name land’ to the place where it is sent. The extent of it,’ 
says he, is immense, and we only occupy a small portion of it, from the Phasis to the Pillars of Hercules, 
where we dwell along the shores of the sea, as grasshoppers and frogs beside a marsh. But there are 
many other places inhabited in like manner by other men. For there are in different parts of the earth 
cavities, varying in form and in magnitude, into which run water, and clouds, and air. But that land which 
is pure lies in the pure region of heaven.’“ Celsus therefore supposes that what we say of a land which is 
much better and more excellent than this, has been borrowed from certain ancient writers whom he styles 
“divine,” and chiefly from Plato, who in his Phaedon discourses on the pure land lying in a pure heaven. 
But he does not see that Moses, who is much older than the Greek literature, introduces God as promising 
to those who lived according to His law the holy land, which is “a good land and a large, a land flowing 
with milk and honey;” which promise is not to be understood to refer, as some suppose, to that part of the 
earth which we call Judea; for it, however good it may be, still forms part of the earth, which was 
originally cursed for the transgression of Adam. For these words, “Cursed shall the ground be for what 
thou hast done; with grief, that is, with labour, shalt thou eat of the fruit of it all the days of thy life,” were 
spoken of the whole earth, the fruit of which every man who died in Adam eats with sorrow or labour all 
the days of his life. And as all the earth has been cursed, it brings forth thorns and briers all the days of 
the life of those who in Adam were driven out of paradise; and in the sweat of his face every man eats 
bread until he returns to the ground from which he was taken. For the full exposition of all that is 
contained in this passage much might be said; but we have confined ourselves to these few words at 
present, which are intended to remove the idea, that what is said of the good land promised by God to the 
righteous, refers to the land of Judea. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


If, then, the whole earth has been cursed in the deeds of Adam and of those who died in him, it is plain 
that all parts of the earth share in the curse, and among others the land of Judea; so that the words, “a 
good land and a large, a land flowing with milk and honey, cannot apply to it, although we may say of it, 
that both Judea and Jerusalem were the shadow and figure of that pure land, goodly and large, in the pure 
region of heaven, in which is the heavenly Jerusalem. And it is in reference to this Jerusalem that the 
apostle spoke, as one who, “being risen with Christ, and seeking those things which are above,” had found 
a truth which formed no part of the Jewish mythology. “Ye are come,” says he, “unto Mount Sion, and unto 
the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels.” And in 
order to be assured that our explanation of “the good and large land” of Moses is not contrary to the 
intention of the Divine Spirit, we have only to read in all the prophets what they say of those who, after 
having left Jerusalem, and wandered astray from it, should afterwards return and be settled in the place 
which is called the habitation and city of God, as in the words, “His dwelling is in the holy place;” and, 
“Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised in the city of our God, in the mountain of His holiness, 
beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth.” It is enough at present to quote the words of the thirty- 
seventh Psalm, which speaks thus of the land of the righteous, “Those that wait upon the Lord they shall 
inherit the earth;” and a little after, “But the meek shall inherit the earth, and shall delight themselves in 
the abundance of peace;” and again, “Those who bless Him shall inherit the earth;” and, “The righteous 
shall inherit the land, and dwell therein for ever.” And consider whether it is not evident to intelligent 
readers that the following words from this same Psalm refer to the pure land in the pure heaven: “Wait on 
the Lord, and keep His way; and He shall exalt thee to inherit the land.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


It seems to me also that the fancy of Plato, that those stones which we call precious stones derive their 
lustre from a reflection, as it were, of the stones in that better land, is taken from the words of Isaiah in 
describing the city of God, “I will make thy battlements of jasper, thy stones shall be crystal, and thy 
borders of precious stones;” and, “I will lay thy foundations with sapphires.” Those who hold in greatest 


reverence the teaching of Plato, explain this myth of his as an allegory. And the prophecies from which, as 
we conjecture, Plato has borrowed, will be explained by those who, leading a godly life like that of the 
prophets, devote all their time to the study of the sacred Scriptures, to those who are qualified to learn by 
purity of life, and their desire to advance in divine knowledge. For our part, our purpose has been simply 
to say that what we affirm of that sacred land has not been taken from Plato or any of the Greeks, but that 
they rather—living as they did not only after Moses, who was the oldest, but even after most of the 
prophets—borrowed from them, and in so doing either misunderstood their obscure intimations on such 
subjects, or else endeavoured, in their allusions to the better land, to imitate those portions of Scripture 
which had fallen into their hands. Haggai expressly makes a distinction between the earth and the dry 
land, meaning by the latter the land in which we live. He says: “Yet once, and I will shake the heavens, 
and the earth, and the dry land, and the sea.” 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Referring to the passage in the Phaedon of Plato, Celsus says: “It is not easy for every one to understand 
the meaning of Plato’s words, when he says that on account of our weakness and slowness we are unable 
to reach the highest region of the air; but that if our nature were capable of so sublime a contemplation, 
we would then be able to understand that that is the true heaven, and that the true light.” As Celsus has 
deferred to another opportunity the explanation of Plato’s idea, we also think that it does not fall within 
our purpose at present to enter into any full description of that holy and good land, and of the city of God 
which is in it; but reserve the consideration of it for our Commentary on the Prophets, having already in 
part, according to our power, treated of the city of God in our remarks on the forty-sixth and forty-eighth 
Psalms. The writings of Moses and the prophets—the most ancient of all books—teach us that all things 
here on earth which are in common use among men, have other things corresponding to them in name 
which are alone real. Thus, for instance, there is the true light, and another heaven beyond the firmament, 
and a Sun of righteousness other than the sun we see. In a word, to distinguish those things from the 
objects of sense, which have no true reality, they say of God that “His works are truth;” thus making a 
distinction between the works of God and the works of God’s hands, which latter are of an inferior sort. 
Accordingly, God in Isaiah complains of men, that “they regard not the works of the Lord, nor consider the 
operation of His hands.” But enough on this point. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Celsus next assails the doctrine of the resurrection, which is a high and difficult doctrine, and one which 
more than others requires a high and advanced degree of wisdom to set forth how worthy it is of God; and 
how sublime a truth it is which teaches us that there is a seminal principle lodged in that which Scripture 
speaks of as the “tabernacle” of the soul, in which the righteous “do groan, being burdened, not for that 
they would be unclothed, but clothed upon.” Celsus ridicules this doctrine because he does not 
understand it, and because he has learnt it from ignorant persons, who were unable to support it on any 
reasonable grounds. It will be profitable, therefore, that in addition to what we have said above, we 
should make this one remark. Our teaching on the subject of the resurrection is not, as Celsus imagines, 
derived from anything that we have heard on the doctrine of metempsychosis; but we know that the soul, 
which is immaterial and invisible in its nature, exists in no material place, without having a body suited to 
the nature of that place. Accordingly, it at one time puts off one body which was necessary before, but 
which is no longer adequate in its changed state, and it exchanges it for a second; and at another time it 
assumes another in addition to the former, which is needed as a better covering, suited to the purer 
ethereal regions of heaven. When it comes into the world at birth, it casts off the integuments which it 
needed in the womb; and before doing this, it puts on another body suited for its life upon earth. Then, 
again, as there is “a tabernacle” and “an earthly house” which is in some sort necessary for this 
tabernacle, Scripture teaches us that “the earthly house of this tabernacle shall be dissolved,” but that the 
tabernacle shall “be clothed upon with a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” The men of 
God say also that “the corruptible shall put on incorruption,” which is a different thing from “the 
incorruptible;” and “the mortal shall put on immortality,” which is different from “the immortal.” Indeed, 
what “wisdom” is to “the wise,” and “justice” to “the just,” and “peace” to “the peaceable,” the same 
relation does “incorruption” hold to “the incorruptible,” and “immortality” to “the immortal.” Behold, 
then, to what a prospect Scripture encourages us to look, when it speaks to us of being clothed with 
incorruption and immortality, which are, as it were, vestments which will not suffer those who are covered 
with them to come to corruption or death. Thus far I have taken the liberty of referring to this subject, in 
answer to one who assails the doctrine of the resurrection without understanding it, and who, simply 
because he knew nothing about it, made it the object of contempt and ridicule. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


As Celsus supposes that we uphold the doctrine of the resurrection in order that we may see and know 
God, he thus follows out his notions on the subject: “After they have been utterly refuted and vanquished, 
they still, as if regardless of all objections, come back again to the same question, How then shall we see 
and know God? how shall we go to Him?’” Let any, however, who are disposed to hear us observe, that if 
we have need of a body for other purposes, as for occupying a material locality to which this body must be 


adapted, and if on that account the “tabernacle” is clothed in the way we have shown, we have no need of 
a body in order to know God. For that which sees God is not the eye of the body; it is the mind which is 
made in the image of the Creator, and which God has in His providence rendered capable of that 
knowledge. To see God belongs to the pure heart, out of which no longer proceed “evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies, the evil eye,” or any other evil thing. 
Wherefore it is said, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” But as the strength of our will 
is not sufficient to procure the perfectly pure heart, and as we need that God should create it, he 
therefore who prays as he ought, offers this petition to God, “Create in me a clean heart, O God.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


And we do not ask the question, “How shall we go to God?” as though we thought that God existed in 
some place. God is of too excellent a nature for any place: He holds all things in His power, and is Himself 
not confined by anything whatever. The precept, therefore, “Thou shalt walk after the Lord thy God,” does 
not command a bodily approach to God; neither does the prophet refer to physical nearness to God, when 
he says in his prayer, “My soul followeth hard after Thee.” Celsus therefore misrepresents us, when he 
says that we expect to see God with our bodily eyes, to hear Him with our ears, and to touch Him sensibly 
with our hands. We know that the holy Scriptures make mention of eyes, of ears, and of hands, which have 
nothing but the name in common with the bodily organs; and what is more wonderful, they speak of a 
diviner sense, which is very different from the senses as commonly spoken of. For when the prophet says, 
“Open Thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of thy law,” or, “the commandment of the 
Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes,” or, “Lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep the sleep of death,” no one is so 
foolish as to suppose that the eyes of the body behold the wonders of the divine law, or that the law of the 
Lord gives light to the bodily eyes, or that the sleep of death falls on the eyes of the body. When our 
Saviour says, “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” any one will understand that the ears spoken of 
are of a diviner kind. When it is said that the word of the Lord was “in the hand” of Jeremiah or of some 
other prophet; or when the expression is used, “the law by the hand of Moses,” or, “I sought the Lord with 
my hands, and was not deceived,”—no one is so foolish as not to see that the word “hands” is taken 
figuratively, as when John says, “Our hands have handled the Word of life.” And if you wish further to 
learn from the sacred writings that there is a diviner sense than the senses of the body, you have only to 
hear what Solomon says, “Thou shalt find a divine sense.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 


Seeking God, then, in this way, we have no need to visit the oracles of Trophonius, of Amphiaraus, and of 
Mopsus, to which Celsus would send us, assuring us that we would there “see the gods in human form, 
appearing to us with all distinctness, and without illusion.” For we know that these are demons, feeding 
on the blood, and smoke, and odour of victims, and shut up by their base desires in prisons, which the 
Greeks call temples of the gods, but which we know are only the dwellings of deceitful demons. To this 
Celsus maliciously adds, in regard to these gods which, according to him, are in human form, “they do not 
show themselves for once, or at intervals, like him who has deceived men, but they are ever open to 
intercourse with those who desire it.” From this remark, it would seem that Celsus supposes that the 
appearance of Christ to His disciples after His resurrection was like that of a spectre flitting before their 
eyes; whereas these gods, as he calls them, in human shape always present themselves to those who 
desire it. But how is it possible that a phantom which, as he describes it, flew past to deceive the 
beholders, could produce such effects after it had passed away, and could so turn the hearts of men as to 
lead them to regulate their actions according to the will of God, as in view of being hereafter judged by 
Him? And how could a phantom drive away demons, and show other indisputable evidences of power, and 
that not in any one place, like these so-called gods in human form, but making its divine power felt 
through the whole world, in drawing and congregating together all who are found disposed to lead a good 
and noble life? 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


After these remarks of Celsus, which we have endeavoured to answer as we could, he goes on to Say, 
speaking of us: “Again they will ask, How can we know God, unless by the perception of the senses? for 
how otherwise than through the senses are we able to gain any knowledge?’” To this he replies: “This is 
not the language of a man; it comes not from the soul, but from the flesh. Let them hearken to us, if such 
a spiritless and carnal race are able to do so: if, instead of exercising the senses, you look upwards with 
the soul; if, turning away the eye of the body, you open the eye of the mind, thus and thus only will you be 
able to see God. And if you seek one to be your guide along this way, you must shun all deceivers and 
jugglers, who will introduce you to phantoms. Otherwise you will be acting the most ridiculous part, if, 
whilst you pronounce imprecations upon those others that are recognised as gods, treating them as idols, 
you yet do homage to a more wretched idol than any of these, which indeed is not even an idol or a 
phantom, but a dead man, and you seek a father like to him.” The first remark which we have to make on 
this passage is in regard to his use of personification, by which he makes us defend in this way the 
doctrine of the resurrection. This figure of speech is properly employed when the character and 
sentiments of the person introduced are faithfully preserved; but it is an abuse of the figure when these 


do not agree with the character and opinions of the speaker. Thus we should justly condemn a man who 
put into the mouths of barbarians, slaves, or uneducated people the language of philosophy; because we 
know that the philosophy belonged to the author, and not to such persons, who could not know anything of 
philosophy. And in like manner we should condemn a man for introducing persons who are represented as 
wise and well versed in divine knowledge, and should make them give expression to language which could 
only come out of the mouths of those who are ignorant or under the influence of vulgar passions. Hence 
Homer is admired, among other things, for preserving a consistency of character in his heroes, as in 
Nestor, Ulysses, Diomede, Agamemnon, Telemachus, Penelope, and the rest. Euripides, on the contrary, 
was assailed in the comedies of Aristophanes as a frivolous talker, often putting into the mouth of a 
barbarian woman, a wretched slave, the wise maxims which he had learned from Anaxagoras or some 
other philosophers. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


Now if this is a true account of what constitutes the right and the wrong use of personification, have we 
not grounds for holding Celsus up to ridicule for thus ascribing to Christians words which they never 
uttered? For if those whom he represents as speaking are the unlearned, how is it possible that such 
persons could distinguish between “sense” and “reason,” between “objects of sense” and “objects of the 
reason?” To argue in this way, they would require to have studied under the Stoics, who deny all 
intellectual existences, and maintain that all that we apprehend is apprehended through the senses, and 
that all knowledge comes through the senses. But if, on the other hand, he puts these words into the 
mouth of philosophers who search carefully into the meaning of Christian doctrines, the statements in 
question do not agree with their character and principles. For no one who has learnt that God is invisible, 
and that certain of His works are invisible, that is to say, apprehended by the reason, can say, as if to 
justify his faith in a resurrection, “How can they know God, except by the perception of the senses?” or, 
“How otherwise than through the senses can they gain any knowledge?” For it is not in any secret 
writings, perused only by a few wise men, but in such as are most widely diffused and most commonly 
known among the people, that these words are written: “The invisible things of God from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made.” From whence it is to be 
inferred, that though men who live upon the earth have to begin with the use of the senses upon sensible 
objects, in order to go on from them to a knowledge of the nature of things intellectual, yet their 
knowledge must not stop short with the objects of sense. And thus, while Christians would not say that it 
is impossible to have a knowledge of intellectual objects without the senses, but rather that the senses 
supply the first means of obtaining knowledge, they might well ask the question, “Who can gain any 
knowledge without the senses?” without deserving the abuse of Celsus, when he adds, “This is not the 
language of a man; it comes not from the soul, but from the flesh.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


Since we hold that the great God is in essence simple, invisible, and incorporeal, Himself pure 
intelligence, or something transcending intelligence and existence, we can never say that God is 
apprehended by any other means than through the intelligence which is formed in His image, though now, 
in the words of Paul, “we see in a glass obscurely, but then face to face.” And if we use the expression 
“face to face,” let no one pervert its meaning; but let it be explained by this passage, “Beholding with 
open face the glory of the Lord, we are changed into the same image, from glory to glory,” which shows 
that we do not use the word in this connection to mean the visible face, but take it figuratively, in the 
same way as we have shown that the eyes, the ears, and the other parts of the body are employed. And it 
is certain that a man—I mean a soul using a body, otherwise called “the inner man,” or simply “the soul’— 
would answer, not as Celsus makes us answer, but as the man of God himself teaches. It is certain also 
that a Christian will not make use of “the language of the flesh,” having learnt as he has “to mortify the 
deeds of the body” by the spirit, and “to bear about in his body the dying of Jesus;” and “mortify your 
members which are on the earth,” and with a true knowledge of these words, “My spirit shall not always 
strive with man, for that he also is flesh,” and again, “They that are in the flesh cannot please God,” he 
strives in every way to live no longer according to the flesh, but only according to the Spirit. 


CHAPTER XXxIX 


Now let us hear what it is that he invites us to learn, that we may ascertain from him how we are to know 
God, although he thinks that his words are beyond the capacity of all Christians. “Let them hear,” says he, 
‘If they are able to do so.” We have then to consider what the philosopher wishes us to hear from him. But 
instead of instructing us as he ought, he abuses us; and while he should have shown his goodwill to those 
whom he addresses at the outset of his discourse, he stigmatizes as “a cowardly race” men who would 
rather die than abjure Christianity even by a word, and who are ready to suffer every form of torture, or 
any kind of death. He also applies to us that epithet “carnal” or “flesh-indulging,” “although,” as we are 
wont to say, “we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth we know Him no more,” and 
although we are so ready to lay down our lives for the cause of religion, that no philosopher could lay 
aside his robes more readily. He then addresses to us these words: “If, instead of exercising your senses, 
you look upwards with the soul; if, turning away the eye of the body, you open the eye of the mind, thus 


and thus only you will be able to see God.” He is not aware that this reference to the two eyes, the eye of 
the body and the eye of the mind, which he has borrowed from the Greeks, was in use among our own 
writers; for Moses, in his account of the creation of the world, introduces man before his transgression as 
both seeing and not seeing: seeing, when it is said of the woman, “The woman saw that the tree was good 
for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise;” and again not 
seeing, as when he introduces the serpent saying to the woman, as if she and her husband had been blind, 
“God knows that on the day that ye eat thereof your eyes shall be opened;” and also when it is said, “They 
did eat, and the eyes of both of them were opened.” The eyes of sense were then opened, which they had 
done well to keep shut, that they might not be distracted, and hindered from seeing with the eyes of the 
mind; and it was those eyes of the mind which in consequence of sin, as I imagine, were then closed, with 
which they had up to that time enjoyed the delight of beholding God and His paradise. This twofold kind of 
vision in us was familiar to our Saviour, who says, “For judgment I am come into this world, that they 
which see not, might see, and that they which see might be made blind,”—meaning, by the eyes that see 
not, the eyes of the mind, which are enlightened by His teaching; and the eyes which see are the eyes of 
sense, which His words do render blind, in order that the soul may look without distraction upon proper 
objects. All true Christians therefore have the eye of the mind sharpened, and the eye of sense closed; so 
that each one, according to the degree in which his better eye is quickened, and the eye of sense 
darkened, sees and knows the Supreme God, and His Son, who is the Word, Wisdom, and so forth. 


CHAPTER XL 


Next to the remarks of Celsus on which we have already commented, come others which he addresses to 
all Christians, but which, if applicable to any, ought to be addressed to persons whose doctrines differ 
entirely from those taught by Jesus. For it is the Ophians who, as we have before shown, have utterly 
renounced Jesus, and perhaps some others of similar opinions who are “the impostors and jugglers, 
leading men away to idols and phantoms;” and it is they who with miserable pains learn off the names of 
the heavenly doorkeepers. These words are therefore quite inappropriate as addressed to Christians: “If 
you seek one to be your guide along this way, you must shun all deceivers and jugglers, who will introduce 
you to phantoms.” And, as though quite unaware that these impostors entirely agree with him, and are not 
behind him in speaking ill of Jesus and His religion, he thus continues, confounding us with them: 
“otherwise you will be acting the most ridiculous part, if, whilst you pronounce imprecations upon those 
other recognised gods, treating them as idols, you yet do homage to a more wretched idol than any of 
these, which indeed is not even an idol or a phantom, but a dead man, and you seek a father like to 
himself.” That he is ignorant of the wide difference between our opinions and those of the inventors of 
these fables, and that he imagines the charges which he makes against them applicable to us, is evident 
from the following passage: “For the sake of such a monstrous delusion, and in support of those wonderful 
advisers, and those wonderful words which you address to the lion, to the amphibious creature, to the 
creature in the form of an ass, and to others, for the sake of those divine doorkeepers whose names you 
commit to memory with such pains, in such a cause as this you suffer cruel tortures, and perish at the 
stake.” Surely, then, he is unaware that none of those who regard beings in the form of an ass, a lion, or 
an amphibious animal, as the doorkeepers or guides on the way to heaven, ever expose themselves to 
death in defence of that which they think the truth. That excess of zeal, if it may be so called, which leads 
us for the sake of religion to submit to every kind of death, and to perish at the stake, is ascribed by 
Celsus to those who endure no such sufferings; and he reproaches us who suffer crucifixion for our faith, 
with believing in fabulous creatures—in the lion, the amphibious animal, and other such monsters. If we 
reject all these fables, it is not out of deference to Celsus, for we have never at any time held any such 
fancies; but it is in accordance with the teaching of Jesus that we oppose all such notions, and will not 
allow to Michael, or to any others that have been referred to, a form and figure of that sort. 


CHAPTER XLI 


But let us consider who those persons are whose guidance Celsus would have us to follow, so that we may 
not be in want of guides who are recommended both by their antiquity and sanctity. He refers us to 
divinely inspired poets, as he calls them, to wise men and philosophers, without mentioning their names; 
so that, after promising to point out those who should guide us, he simply hands us over in a general way 
to divinely inspired poets, wise men, and philosophers. If he had specified their names in particular, we 
should have felt ourselves bound to show him that he wished to give us as guides men who were blinded 
to the truth, and who must therefore lead us into error; or that if not wholly blinded, yet they are in error 
in many matters of belief. But whether Orpheus, Parmenides, Empedocles, or even Homer himself, and 
Hesiod, are the persons whom he means by “inspired poets,” let any one show how those who follow their 
guidance walk in a better way, or lead a more excellent life, than those who, being taught in the school of 
Jesus Christ, have rejected all images and statues, and even all Jewish superstition, that they may look 
upward through the Word of God to the one God, who is the Father of the Word. Who, then, are those wise 
men and philosophers from whom Celsus would have us to learn so many divine truths, and for whom we 
are to give up Moses the servant of God, the prophets of the Creator of the world, who have spoken so 
many things by a truly divine inspiration, and even Him who has given light and taught the way of piety to 
the whole human race, so that no one can reproach Him if he remains without a share in the knowledge of 
His mysteries? Such, indeed, was the abounding love which He had for men, that He gave to the more 


learned a theology capable of raising the soul far above all earthly things; while with no less consideration 
He comes down to the weaker capacities of ignorant men, of simple women, of slaves, and, in short, of all 
those who from Jesus alone could have received that help for the better regulation of their lives which is 
supplied by his instructions in regard to the Divine Being, adapted to their wants and capacities. 


CHAPTER XLII 


Celsus next refers us to Plato as to a more effective teacher of theological truth, and quotes the following 
passage from the Timaeus: “It is a hard matter to find out the Maker and Father of this universe; and after 
having found Him, it is impossible to make Him known to all.” To which he himself adds this remark: “You 
perceive, then, how divine men seek after the way of truth, and how well Plato knew that it was 
impossible for all men to walk in it. But as wise men have found it for the express purpose of being able to 
convey to us some notion of Him who is the first, the unspeakable Being,—a notion, namely; which may 
represent Him to us through the medium of other objects,—they endeavour either by synthesis, which is 
the combining of various qualities, or by analysis, which is the separation and setting aside of some 
qualities, or finally by analogy;—in these ways, I say, they endeavour to set before us that which it is 
impossible to express in words. I should therefore be surprised if you could follow in that course, since 
you are so completely wedded to the flesh as to be incapable of seeing ought but what is impure.” These 
words of Plato are noble and admirable; but see if Scripture does not give us an example of a regard for 
mankind still greater in God the Word, who was “in the beginning with God,” and “who was made flesh,” 
in order that He might reveal to all men truths which, according to Plato, it would be impossible to make 
known to all men, even after he had found them himself. Plato may say that “it is a hard thing to find out 
the Creator and Father of this universe;” by which language he implies that it is not wholly beyond the 
power of human nature to attain to such a knowledge as is either worthy of God, or if not, is far beyond 
that which is commonly attained (although if it were true that Plato or any other of the Greeks had found 
God, they would never have given homage and worship, or ascribed the name of God, to any other than to 
Him: they would have abandoned all others, and would not have associated with this great God objects 
which can have nothing in common with Him). For ourselves, we maintain that human nature is in no way 
able to seek after God, or to attain a clear knowledge of Him without the help of Him whom it seeks. He 
makes Himself known to those who, after doing all that their powers will allow, confess that they need 
help from Him, who discovers Himself to those whom He approves, in so far as it is possible for man and 
the soul still dwelling in the body to know God. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


Observe that when Plato says, that “after having found out the Creator and Father of the universe, it is 
impossible to make Him known to all men,” he does not speak of Him as unspeakable, and as incapable of 
being expressed in words. On the contrary, he implies that He may be spoken of, and that there are a few 
to whom He may be made known. But Celsus, as if forgetting the language which he had just quoted from 
Plato, immediately gives God the name of “the unspeakable.” He says: “since the wise men have found out 
this way, in order to be able to give us some idea of the First of Beings, who is unspeakable.” For 
ourselves, we hold that not God alone is unspeakable, but other things also which are inferior to Him. 
Such are the things which Paul labours to express when he says, “I heard unspeakable words, which it is 
not lawful for a man to utter,” where the word “heard” is used in the sense of “understood;” as in the 
passage, “He who hath ears to hear, let him hear.” We also hold that it is a hard matter to see the Creator 
and Father of the universe; but it is possible to see Him in the way thus referred to, “Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God;” and not only so, but also in the sense of the words of Him “who is the 
image of the invisible God;” “He who hath seen Me hath seen the Father who sent Me.” No sensible 
person could suppose that these last words were spoken in reference to His bodily presence, which was 
open to the view of all; otherwise all those who said, “Crucify him, crucify him,” and Pilate, who had 
power over the humanity of Jesus, were among those who saw God the Father, which is absurd. Moreover, 
that these words, “He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father who sent Me,” are not to be taken in their 
grosser sense, is plain from the answer which He gave to Philip, “Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet dost thou not know Me, Philip?” after Philip had asked, “Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” He, 
then, who perceives how these words, “The Word was made flesh,” are to be understood of the only- 
begotten Son of God, the first-born of all creation, will also understand how, in seeing the image of the 
invisible God, we see “the Creator and Father of the universe.” 


CHAPTER XLIV 


Celsus supposes that we may arrive at a knowledge of God either by combining or separating certain 
things after the methods which mathematicians call synthesis and analysis, or again by analogy, which is 
employed by them also, and that in this way we may as it were gain admission to the chief good. But when 
the Word of God says, “No man knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
Him,” He declares that no one can know God but by the help of divine grace coming from above, with a 
certain divine inspiration. Indeed, it is reasonable to suppose that the knowledge of God is beyond the 
reach of human nature, and hence the many errors into which men have fallen in their views of God. It is, 
then, through the goodness and love of God to mankind, and by a marvellous exercise of divine grace to 


those whom He saw in His foreknowledge, and knew that they would walk worthy of Him who had made 
Himself known to them, and that they would never swerve from a faithful attachment to His service, 
although they were condemned to death or held up to ridicule by those who, in ignorance of what true 
religion is, give that name to what deserves to be called anything rather than religion. God doubtless saw 
the pride and arrogance of those who, with contempt for all others, boast of their knowledge of God, and 
of their profound acquaintance with divine things obtained from philosophy, but who still, not less even 
than the most ignorant, run after their images, and temples, and famous mysteries; and seeing this, He 
“has chosen the foolish things of this world”—the simplest of Christians, who lead, however, a life of 
greater moderation and purity than many philosophers—”to confound the wise,” who are not ashamed to 
address inanimate things as gods or images of the gods. For what reasonable man can refrain from 
smiling when he sees that one who has learned from philosophy such profound and noble sentiments 
about God or the gods, turns straightway to images and offers to them his prayers, or imagines that by 
gazing upon these material things he can ascend from the visible symbol to that which is spiritual and 
immaterial. But a Christian, even of the common people, is assured that every place forms part of the 
universe, and that the whole universe is God’s temple. In whatever part of the world he is, he prays; but 
he rises above the universe, “shutting the eyes of sense, and raising upwards the eyes of the soul.” And he 
stops not at the vault of heaven; but passing in thought beyond the heavens, under the guidance of the 
Spirit of God, and having thus as it were gone beyond the visible universe, he offers prayers to God. But 
he prays for no trivial blessings, for he has learnt from Jesus to seek for nothing small or mean, that is, 
sensible objects, but to ask only for what is great and truly divine; and these things God grants to us, to 
lead us to that blessedness which is found only with Him through His Son, the Word, who is God. 


CHAPTER XLV 


But let us see further what the things are which he proposes to teach us, if indeed we can comprehend 
them, since he speaks of us as being “utterly wedded to the flesh;” although if we live well, and in 
accordance with the teaching of Jesus, we hear this said of us: “Ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you.” He says also that we look upon nothing that is pure, although our 
endeavour is to keep even our thoughts free from all defilement of sin, and although in prayer we say, 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me,” so that we may behold Him with 
that “pure heart” to which alone is granted the privilege of seeing Him. This, then, is what he proposes for 
our instruction: “Things are either intelligible, which we call substance—being; or visible, which we call 
becoming: with the former is truth; from the latter arises error. Truth is the object of knowledge; truth 
and error form opinion. Intelligible objects are known by the reason, visible objects by the eyes; the action 
of the reason is called intelligent perception, that of the eyes vision. As, then, among visible things the sun 
is neither the eye nor vision, but that which enables the eye to see, and renders vision possible, and in 
consequence of it visible things are seen, all sensible things exist and itself is rendered visible; so among 
things intelligible, that which is neither reason, nor intelligent perception, nor knowledge, is yet the cause 
which enables the reason to know, which renders intelligent perception possible; and in consequence of it 
knowledge arises, all things intelligible, truth itself and substance have their existence; and itself, which is 
above all these things, becomes in some ineffable way intelligible. These things are offered to the 
consideration of the intelligent; and if even you can understand any of them, it is well. And if you think 
that a Divine Spirit has descended from God to announce divine things to men, it is doubtless this same 
Spirit that reveals these truths, and it was under the same influence that men of old made known many 
important truths. But if you cannot comprehend these things, then keep silence; do not expose your own 
ignorance, and do not accuse of blindness those who see, or of lameness those who run, while you 
yourselves are utterly lamed and mutilated in mind, and lead a merely animal life—the life of the body, 
which is the dead part of our nature.” 


CHAPTER XLVI 


We are careful not to oppose fair arguments even if they proceed from those who are not of our faith; we 
strive not to be captious, or to seek to overthrow any sound reasonings. But here we have to reply to those 
who slander the character of persons wishing to do their best in the service of God, who accepts the faith 
which the meanest place in Him, as well as the more refined and intelligent piety of the learned; seeing 
that both alike address to the Creator of the world their prayers and thanksgivings through the High 
Priest who has set before men the nature of pure religion. We say, then, that those who are stigmatized as 
“lamed and mutilated in spirit,” as “living only for the sake of the body which is dead,” are persons whose 
endeavour it is to say with sincerity: “For though we live in the flesh, we do not war according to the 
flesh; for the weapons of our warfare are not fleshly, but mighty through God.” It is for those who throw 
out such vile accusations against men who desire to be God’s servants, to beware lest, by the calumnies 
which they cast upon others who strive to live well, they “lame” their own souls, and “mutilate” the inner 
man, by severing from it that justice and moderation of mind which the Creator has planted in the nature 
of all His rational creatures. As for those, however, who, along with other lessons given by the Divine 
Word, have learned and practised this, “when reviled to bless, when persecuted to endure, when defamed 
to entreat,” they may be said to be walking in spirit in the ways of uprightness, to be purifying and setting 
in order the whole soul. They distinguish—and to them the distinction is not one of words merely— 
between “substance,” or that which is, and that which is “becoming;” between things apprehended by 


reason, and things apprehended by sense; and they connect truth with the one, and avoid the errors 
arising out of the other; looking, as they have been taught, not at the things “becoming” or phenomenal, 
which are seen, and therefore temporary, but at better things than these, whether we call them 
“substance,” or “spiritual” things, as being apprehended by reason, or “invisible,” because they lie out of 
the reach of the senses. The disciples of Jesus regard these phenomenal things only that they may use 
them as steps to ascend to the knowledge of the things of reason. For “the invisible things of God,” that is, 
the objects of the reason, “from the creation of the world are clearly seen” by the reason, “being 
understood by the things that are made.” And when they have risen from the created things of this world 
to the invisible things of God, they do not stay there; but after they have sufficiently exercised their minds 
upon these, and have understood their nature, they ascend to “the eternal power of God,” in a word, to 
His divinity. For they know that God, in His love to men, has “manifested” His truth, and “that which is 
known of Him,” not only to those who devote themselves to His service, but also to some who are far 
removed from the purity of worship and service which He requires; and that some of those who by the 
providence of God had attained a knowledge of these truths, were yet doing things unworthy of that 
knowledge, and “holding the truth in unrighteousness,” and who are unable to find any excuse before God 
after the knowledge of such great truths which He has given them. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


For Scripture testifies, in regard to those who have a knowledge of those things of which Celsus speaks, 
and who profess a philosophy founded on these principles, that they, “when they knew God, glorified Him 
not as God, neither were thankful, but became vain in their imaginations;” and notwithstanding the bright 
light of knowledge with which God had enlightened them, “their foolish heart” was carried away, and 
became “darkened.” Thus we may see how those who accounted themselves wise gave proofs of great 
folly, when, after such grand arguments delivered in the schools on God and on things apprehended by the 
reason, they “changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, and 
to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things.” As, then, they lived in a way unworthy of the 
knowledge which they had received from God, His providence leaving them to themselves, they were 
given “up to uncleanness, through the lusts of their own hearts to dishonour their own bodies,” in 
shamelessness and licentiousness, because they “changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and 
served the creature more than the Creator.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


But those who are despised for their ignorance, and set down as fools and abject slaves, no sooner commit 
themselves to God’s guidance by accepting the teaching of Jesus, than, so far from defiling themselves by 
licentious indulgence or the gratification of shameless passion, they in many cases, like perfect priests, for 
whom such pleasures have no charm, keep themselves in act and in thought in a state of virgin purity. The 
Athenians have one hierophant, who, not having confidence in his power to restrain his passions within 
the limits he prescribed for himself, determined to check them at their seat by the application of hemlock; 
and thus he was accounted pure, and fit for the celebration of religious worship among the Athenians. But 
among Christians may be found men who have no need of hemlock to fit them for the pure service of God, 
and for whom the Word in place of hemlock is able to drive all evil desires from their thoughts, so that 
they may present their prayers to the Divine Being. And attached to the other so-called gods are a select 
number of virgins, who are guarded by men, or it may be not guarded (for that is not the point in question 
at present), and who are supposed to live in purity for the honour of the god they serve. But among 
Christians, those who maintain a perpetual virginity do so for no human honours, for no fee or reward, 
from no motive of vainglory; but “as they choose to retain God in their knowledge,” they are preserved by 
God in a spirit well-pleasing to Him, and in the discharge of every duty, being filled with all righteousness 
and goodness. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


What I have now said, then, is offered not for the purpose of cavilling with any right opinions or sound 
doctrines held even by Greeks, but with the desire of showing that the same things, and indeed much 
better and diviner things than these, have been said by those divine men, the prophets of God and the 
apostles of Jesus. These truths are fully investigated by all who wish to attain a perfect knowledge of 
Christianity, and who know that “the mouth of the righteous speaketh wisdom, and his tongue talketh of 
judgment; the law of his God is in his heart.” But even in regard to those who, either from deficiency or 
knowledge or want of inclination, or from not having Jesus to lead them to a rational view of religion, have 
not gone into these deep questions, we find that they believe in the Most High God, and in His Only- 
begotten Son, the Word and God, and that they often exhibit in their character a high degree of gravity, of 
purity, and integrity; while those who call themselves wise have despised these virtues, and have 
wallowed in the filth of sodomy, in lawless lust, “men with men working that which is unseemly.” 


CHAPTER L 


D 


Celsus has not explained how error accompanies the “becoming,” or product of generation; nor has he 
expressed himself with sufficient clearness to enable us to compare his ideas with ours, and to pass 
judgment on them. But the prophets, who have given some wise suggestions on the subject of things 
produced by generation, tell us that a sacrifice for sin was offered even for new-born infants, as not being 
free from sin. They say, “I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me;” also, “They are 
estranged from the womb;” which is followed by the singular expression, “They go astray as soon as they 
are born, speaking lies.” Besides, our wise men have such a contempt for all sensible objects, that 
sometimes they speak of all material things as vanity: thus, “For the creature was made subject to vanity, 
not willingly, but by reason of him that subjected the same in hope;” at other times as vanity of vanities, 
“Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, all is vanity.” Who has given so severe an estimate of the life of the 
human soul here on earth, as he who says: “Verily every man at his best estate is altogether vanity?” He 
does not hesitate at all as to the difference between the present life of the soul and that which it is to lead 
hereafter. He does not say, “Who knows if to die is not to live, and if to live is not death” But he boldly 
proclaims the truth, and says, “Our soul is bowed down to the dust;” and, “Thou hast brought me into the 
dust of death;” and similarly, “Who will deliver me from the body of this death?” also, “Who will change 
the body of our humiliation.” It is a prophet also who says, “Thou hast brought us down in a place of 
affliction;” meaning by the “place of affliction” this earthly region, to which Adam, that is to say, man, 
came after he was driven out of paradise for sin. Observe also how well the different life of the soul here 
and hereafter has been recognised by him who says, “Now we see in a glass, obscurely, but then face to 
face;” and, “Whilst we are in our home in the body, we are away from our home in the Lord;” wherefore 
“we are well content to go from our home in the body, and to come to our home with the Lord.” 


CHAPTER LI 


But what need is there to quote any more passages against Celsus, in order to prove that his words 
contain nothing which was not said long before among themselves, since that has been sufficiently 
established by what we have said? It seems that what follows has some reference to this: “If you think that 
a Divine Spirit has descended from God to announce divine things to men, it is doubtless this same Spirit 
that reveals these truths; and it was under the same influence that men of old made known many 
important truths.” But he does not know how great is the difference between those things and the clear 
and certain teaching of those who say to us, “Thine incorruptible spirit is in all things, wherefore God 
chasteneth them by little and little that offend;” and of those who, among their other instructions, teach 
us that words, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” refer to a degree of spiritual influence higher than that in the 
passage, “Ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence.” But it is a difficult matter, even 
after much careful consideration, to perceive the difference between those who have received a 
knowledge of the truth and a notion of God at different intervals and for short periods of time, and those 
who are more fully inspired by God, who have constant communion with Him, and are always led by His 
Spirit. Had Celsus set himself to understand this, he would not have reproached as with ignorance, or 
forbidden us to characterize as “blind” those who believe that religion shows itself in such products of 
man’s mechanical art as images. For every one who sees with the eyes of his soul serves the Divine Being 
in no other way than in that which leads him ever to have regard to the Creator of all, to address his 
prayers to Him alone, and to do all things as in the sight of God, who sees us altogether, even to our 
thoughts. Our earnest desire then is both to see for ourselves, and to be leaders of the blind, to bring 
them to the Word of God, that He may take away from their minds the blindness of ignorance. And if our 
actions are worthy of Him who taught His disciples, “Ye are the light of the world,” and of the Word, who 
says, “The light shineth in darkness,” then we shall be light to those who are in darkness; we shall give 
wisdom to those who are without it, and we shall instruct the ignorant. 


CHAPTER LII 


And let not Celsus be angry if we describe as lame and mutilated in soul those who run to the temples as 
to places having a real sacredness and who cannot see that no mere mechanical work of man can be truly 
sacred. Those whose piety is grounded on the teaching of Jesus also run until they come to the end of 
their course, when they can say in all truth and confidence: “I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” And each of us 
runs “not as uncertain,” and he so fights with evil “not as one beating the air,” but as against those who 
are subject to “the prince of the power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the children of 
disobedience.” Celsus may indeed say of us that we “live with the body which is a dead thing;” but we 
have learnt, “If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye by the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, 
ye shall live;” and, “If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.” Would that we might convince 
him by our actions that he did us wrong, when he said that we “live with the body which is dead!” 


CHAPTER LIII 


After these remarks of Celsus, which we have done our best to refute, he goes on to address us thus: 
“Seeing you are so eager for some novelty, how much better it would have been if you had chosen as the 
object of your zealous homage some one of those who died a glorious death, and whose divinity might 
have received the support of some myth to perpetuate his memory! Why, if you were not satisfied with 


Hercules or AEsculapius, and other heroes of antiquity, you had Orpheus, who was confessedly a divinely 
inspired man, who died a violent death. But perhaps some others have taken him up before you. You may 
then take Anaxarchus, who, when cast into a mortar, and beaten most barbarously, showed a noble 
contempt for his suffering, and said, Beat, beat the shell of Anaxarchus, for himself you do not beat,’—a 
speech surely of a spirit truly divine. But others were before you in following his interpretation of the laws 
of nature. Might you not, then, take Epictetus, who, when his master was twisting his leg, said, smiling 
and. unmoved, You will break my leg;’ and when it was broken, he added, Did I not tell you that you would 
break it?’ What saying equal to these did your god utter under suffering? If you had said even of the Sibyl, 
whose authority some of you acknowledge, that she was a child of God, you would have said something 
more reasonable. But you have had the presumption to include in her writings many impious things, and 
set up as a god one who ended a most infamous life by a most miserable death. How much more suitable 
than he would have been Jonah in the whale’s belly, or Daniel delivered from the wild beasts, or any of a 
still more portentous kind!” 


CHAPTER LIV 


But since he sends us to Hercules, let him repeat to us any of his sayings, and let him justify his shameful 
subjection to Omphale. Let him show that divine honours should be paid to one who, like a highway 
robber, carries off a farmer’s ox by force, and afterwards devours it, amusing himself meanwhile with the 
curses of the owner; in memory of which even to this day sacrifices offered to the demon of Hercules are 
accompanied with curses. Again he proposes AEsculapius to us, as if to oblige us to repeat what we have 
said already; but we forbear. In regard to Orpheus, what does he admire in him to make him assert that, 
by common consent, he was regarded as a divinely inspired man, and lived a noble life? I am greatly 
deceived if it is not the desire which Celsus has to oppose us and put down Jesus that leads him to sound 
forth the praises of Orpheus; and whether, when he made himself acquainted with his impious fables 
about the gods, he did not cast them aside as deserving, even more than the poems of Homer, to be 
excluded from a well-ordered state. For, indeed, Orpheus says much worse things than Homer of those 
whom they call gods. Noble, indeed, it was in Anaxarchus to say to Aristocreon, tyrant of Cyprus, “Beat 
on, beat the shell of Anaxarchus,” but it is the one admirable incident in the life of Anaxarchus known to 
the Greeks; and although, on the strength of that, some like Celsus might deservedly honour the man for 
his courage, yet to look up to Anaxarchus as a god is not consistent with reason. He also directs us to 
Epictetus, whose firmness is justly admired, although his saying when his leg was broken by his master is 
not to be compared with the marvellous acts and words of Jesus which Celsus refuses to believe; and 
these words were accompanied by such a divine power, that even to this day they convert not only some of 
the more ignorant and simple, but many also of the most enlightened of men. 


CHAPTER LV 


When, to his enumeration of those to whom he would send us, he adds, “What saying equal to these did 
your god utter under sufferings?” we would reply, that the silence of Jesus under scourgings, and amidst 
all His sufferings, spoke more for His firmness and submission than all that was said by the Greeks when 
beset by calamity. Perhaps Celsus may believe what was recorded with all sincerity by trustworthy men, 
who, while giving a truthful account of all the wonders performed by Jesus, specify among these the 
silence which He preserved when subjected to scourgings; showing the same singular meekness under 
the insults which were heaped upon Him, when they put upon Him the purple robe, and set the crown of 
thorns upon His head, and when they put in His hand a reed in place of a sceptre: no unworthy or angry 
word escaped Him against those who subjected Him to such outrages. Since, then, He received the 
scourgings with silent firmness, and bore with meekness all the insults of those who outraged Him, it 
cannot be said, as is said by some, that it was in cowardly weakness that He uttered the words: “Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from Me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” The prayer which 
seems to be contained in these words for the removal of what He calls “the cup” bears a sense which we 
have elsewhere examined and set forth at large. But taking it in its more obvious sense, consider if it be 
not a prayer offered to God with all piety. For no man naturally regards anything which may befall him as 
necessary and inevitable; though he may submit to what is not inevitable, if occasion requires. Besides, 
these words, “nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt,” are not the language of one who yielded to 
necessity, but of one who was contented with what was befalling Him, and who submitted with reverence 
to the arrangements of Providence. 


CHAPTER LVI 


Celsus then adds, for what reason I know not, that instead of calling Jesus the Son of God, we had better 
have given that honour to the Sibyl, in whose books he maintains we have interpolated many impious 
statements, though he does not mention what those interpolations are. He might have proved his 
assertion by producing some older copies which are free from the interpolations which he attributes to us; 
but he does not do so even to justify his statement that these passages are of an impious character. 
Moreover, he again speaks of the life of Jesus as “a most infamous life,” as he has done before, not once or 
twice, but many times, although he does not stay to specify any of the actions of His life which he thinks 
most infamous. He seems to think that he may in this way make assertions without proving them, and rail 


against one of whom he knows nothing. Had he set himself to show what sort of infamy he found in the 
actions of Jesus, we should have repelled the several charges brought against Him. Jesus did indeed meet 
with a most sad death; but the same might be said of Socrates, and of Anaxarchus, whom he had just 
mentioned, and a multitude of others. If the death of Jesus was a miserable one, was not that of the others 
so too? And if their death was not miserable, can it be said that the death of Jesus was? You see from this, 
then, that the object of Celsus is to vilify the character of Jesus; and I can only suppose that he is driven to 
it by some spirit akin to those whose power has been broken and vanquished by Jesus, and which now 
finds itself deprived of the smoke and blood on which it lived, whilst deceiving those who sought for God 
here upon earth in images, instead of looking up to the true God, the Governor of all things. 


CHAPTER LVII 


After this, as though his object was to swell the size of his book, he advises us “to choose Jonah rather 
than Jesus as our God;” thus setting Jonah, who preached repentance to the single city of Nineveh, before 
Jesus, who has preached repentance to the whole world, and with much greater results. He would have us 
to regard as God a man who, by a strange miracle, passed three days and three nights in the whale’s 
belly; and he is unwilling that He who submitted to death for the sake of men, He to whom God bore 
testimony through the prophets, and who has done great things in heaven and earth, should receive on 
that ground honour second only to that which is given to the Most High God. Moreover, Jonah was 
swallowed by the whale for refusing to preach as God had commanded him; while Jesus suffered death for 
men after He had given the instructions which God wished Him to give. Still further, he adds that Daniel 
rescued from the lions is more worthy of our adoration than Jesus, who subdued the fierceness of every 
opposing power, and gave to us “authority to tread on serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of 
the enemy.” Finally, having no other names to offer us, he adds, “and others of a still more monstrous 
kind,” thus casting a slight upon both Jonah and Daniel, for the spirit which is in Celsus cannot speak well 
of the righteous. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


Let us now consider what follows. “They have also,” says he, “a precept to this effect, that we ought not to 
avenge ourselves on one who injures us, or, as he expresses it, Whosoever shall strike thee on the one 
cheek, turn to him the other also.’ This is an ancient saying, which had been admirably expressed long 
before, and which they have only reported in a coarser way. For Plato introduces Socrates conversing with 
Crito as follows: Must we never do injustice to any?’ Certainly not.’ And since we must never do injustice, 
must we not return injustice for an injustice that has been done to us, as most people think?’ It seems to 
me that we should not.’ But tell me, Crito, may we do evil to any one or not?’ Certainly not, O Socrates.’ 
Well, is it just, as is commonly said, for one who has suffered wrong to do wrong in return, or is it unjust?’ 
It is unjust. Yes; for to do harm to a man is the same as to do him injustice.’ You speak truly. We must then 
not do injustice in return for injustice, nor must we do evil to any one, whatever evil we may have suffered 
from him.’ Thus Plato speaks; and he adds, Consider, then, whether you are at one with me, and whether, 
starting from this principle, we may not come to the conclusion that it is never right to do injustice, even 
in return for an injustice which has been received; or whether, on the other hand, you differ from me, and 
do not admit the principle from which we started. That has always been my opinion, and is so still.’ Such 
are the sentiments of Plato, and indeed they were held by divine men before his time. But let this suffice 
as one example of the way in which this and other truths have been borrowed and corrupted. Any one who 
wishes can easily by searching find more of them.” 


CHAPTER LIX 


When Celsus here or elsewhere finds himself unable to dispute the truth of what we say, but avers that 
the same things were said by the Greeks, our answer is, that if the doctrine be sound, and the effect of it 
good, whether it was made known to the Greeks by Plato or any of the wise men of Greece, or whether it 
was delivered to the Jews by Moses or any of the prophets, or whether it was given to the Christians in the 
recorded teaching of Jesus Christ, or in the instructions of His apostles, that does not affect the value of 
the truth communicated. It is no objection to the principles of Jews or Christians, that the same things 
were also said by the Greeks, especially if it be proved that the writings of the Jews are older than those 
of the Greeks. And further, we are not to imagine that a truth adorned with the graces of Grecian speech 
is necessarily better than the same when expressed in the more humble and unpretending language used 
by Jews and Christians, although indeed the language of the Jews, in which the prophets wrote the books 
which have come down to us, has a grace of expression peculiar to the genius of the Hebrew tongue. And 
even if we were required to show that the same doctrines have been better expressed among the Jewish 
prophets or in Christian writings, however paradoxical it may seem, we are prepared to prove this by an 
illustration taken from different kinds of food, and from the different modes of preparing them. Suppose 
that a kind of food which is wholesome and nutritious has been prepared and seasoned in such a way as to 
be fit, not for the simple tastes of peasants and poor labourers, but for those only who are rich and dainty 
in their tastes. Suppose, again, that that same food is prepared not to suit the tastes of the more delicate, 
but for the peasants, the poor labourers, and the common people generally, in short, so that myriads of 
persons might eat of it. Now if, according to the supposition, the food prepared in the one way promotes 


the health of those only who are styled the better classes, while none of the others could taste it, whereas 
when prepared in the other way it promoted the health of great multitudes of men, which shall we esteem 
as most contributing to the public welfare,—those who prepare food for persons of mark, or those who 
prepare it for the multitudes?—taking for granted that in both cases the food is equally wholesome and 
nourishing; while it is evident that the welfare of mankind and the common good are promoted better by 
that physician who attends to the health of the many, than by one who confines his attention to a few. 


CHAPTER LX 


Now, after understanding this illustration, we have to apply it to the qualities of spiritual food with which 
the rational part of man is nourished. See, then, if Plato and the wise men among the Greeks, in the 
beautiful things they say, are not like those physicians who confine their attentions to what are called the 
better classes of society, and despise the multitude; whereas the prophets among the Jews, and the 
disciples of Jesus, who despise mere elegances of style, and what is called in Scripture “the wisdom of 
men,” “the wisdom according to the flesh,” which delights in what is obscure, resemble those who study 
to provide the most wholesome food for the largest number of persons. For this purpose they adapt their 
language and style to the capacities of the common people, and avoid whatever would seem foreign to 
them, lest by the introduction of strange forms of expression they should produce a distaste for their 
teaching. Indeed, if the true use of spiritual food, to keep up the figure, is to produce in him who partakes 
of it the virtues of patience and gentleness, must that discourse not be better prepared when it produces 
patience and gentleness in multitudes, or makes them grow in these virtues, than that which confines its 
effects to a select few, supposing that it does really make them gentle and patient? If a Greek wished by 
wholesome instruction to benefit people who understood only Egyptian or Syriac, the first thing that he 
would do would be to learn their language; and he would rather pass for a Barbarian among the Greeks, 
by speaking as the Egyptians or Syrians, in order to be useful to them, than always remain Greek, and be 
without the means of helping them. In the same way the divine nature, having the purpose of instructing 
not only those who are reputed to be learned in the literature of Greece, but also the rest of mankind, 
accommodated itself to the capacities of the simple multitudes whom it addressed. It seeks to win the 
attention of the more ignorant by the use of language which is familiar to them, so that they may easily be 
induced, after their first introduction, to strive after an acquaintance with the deeper truths which lie 
hidden in Scripture. For even the ordinary reader of Scripture may see that it contains many things which 
are too deep to be apprehended at first; but these are understood by such as devote themselves to a 
careful study of the divine word, and they become plain to them in proportion to the pains and zeal which 
they expend upon its investigation. 


CHAPTER LxXI 


From these remarks it is evident, that when Jesus said “coarsely,” as Celsus terms it, “To him who shall 
strike thee on the one cheek, turn the other also; and if any man be minded to sue thee at the law, and 
take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also,” He expressed Himself in such a way as to make the 
precept have more practical effect than the words of Plato in the Crito; for the latter is so far from being 
intelligible to ordinary persons, that even those have a difficulty in understanding him, who have been 
brought up in the schools of learning, and have been initiated into the famous philosophy of Greece. It 
may also be observed, that the precept enjoining patience under injuries is in no way corrupted or 
degraded by the plain and simple language which our Lord employs, but that in this, as in other cases, it 
is a mere calumny against our religion which he utters when he says: “But let this suffice as one example 
of the way in which this and other truths have been borrowed and corrupted. Any one who wishes can 
easily by searching find more of them.” 


CHAPTER LXII 


Let us now see what follows. “Let us pass on,” says he, “to another point. They cannot tolerate temples, 
altars, or images. In this they are like the Scythians, the nomadic tribes of Libya, the Seres who worship 
no god, and some other of the most barbarous and impious nations in the world. That the Persians hold 
the same notions is shown by Herodotus in these words: I know that among the Persians it is considered 
unlawful to erect images, altars, or temples; but they charge those with folly who do so, because, as I 
conjecture, they do not, like the Greeks, suppose the gods to be of the nature of men.’ Heraclitus also says 
in one place: Persons who address prayers to these images act like those who speak to the walls, without 
knowing who the gods or the heroes are.’ And what wiser lesson have they to teach us than Heraclitus? 
He certainly plainly enough implies that it is a foolish thing for a man to offer prayers to images, whilst he 
knows not who the gods and heroes are. This is the opinion of Heraclitus; but as for them, they go further, 
and despise without exception all images. If they merely mean that the stone, wood, brass, or gold which 
has been wrought by this or that workman cannot be a god, they are ridiculous with their wisdom. For 
who, unless he be utterly childish in his simplicity, can take these for gods, and not for offerings 
consecrated to the service of the gods, or images representing them? But if we are not to regard these as 
representing the Divine Being, seeing that God has a different form, as the Persians concur with them in 
saying, then let them take care that they do not contradict themselves; for they say that God made man 
His own image, and that He gave him a form like to Himself. However, they will admit that these images, 


whether they are like or not, are made and dedicated to the honour of certain beings. But they will hold 
that the beings to whom they are dedicated are not gods, but demons, and that a worshipper of God ought 
not to worship demons.” 


CHAPTER LXIII 


To this our answer is, that if the Scythians, the nomadic tribes of Libya, the Seres, who according to 
Celsus have no god, if those other most barbarous and impious nations in the world, and if the Persians 
even cannot bear the sight of temples, altars, and images, it does not follow because we cannot suffer 
them any more than they, that the grounds on which we object to them are the same as theirs. We must 
inquire into the principles on which the objection to temples and images is founded, in order that we may 
approve of those who object on sound principles, and condemn those whose principles are false. For one 
and the same thing may be done for different reasons. For example, the philosophers who follow Zeno of 
Citium abstain from committing adultery, the followers of Epicurus do so too, as well as others again who 
do so on no philosophical principles; but observe what different reasons determine the conduct of these 
different classes. The first consider the interests of society, and hold it to be forbidden by nature that a 
man who is a reasonable being should corrupt a woman whom the laws have already given to another, and 
should thus break up the household of another man. The Epicureans do not reason in this way; but if they 
abstain from adultery, it is because, regarding pleasure as the chief end of man, they perceive that one 
who gives himself up to adultery, encounters for the sake of this one pleasure a multitude of obstacles to 
pleasure, such as imprisonment, exile, and death itself. They often, indeed, run considerable risk at the 
outset, while watching for the departure from the house of the master and those in his interest. So that, 
supposing it possible for a man to commit adultery, and escape the knowledge of the husband, of his 
servants, and of others whose esteem he would forfeit, then the Epicurean would yield to the commission 
of the crime for the sake of pleasure. The man of no philosophical system, again, who abstains from 
adultery when the opportunity comes to him, does so generally from dread of the law and its penalties, 
and not for the sake of enjoying a greater number of other pleasures. You see, then, that an act which 
passes for being one and the saame—namely, abstinence from adultery—is not the same, but differs in 
different men according to the motives which actuate it: one man refraining for sound reasons, another 
for such bad and impious ones as those of the Epicurean, and the common person of whom we have 
spoken. 


CHAPTER LXIV 


As, then, this act of self-restraint, which in appearance is one and the same, is found in fact to be different 
in different persons, according to the principles and motives which lead to it; so in the same way with 
those who cannot allow in the worship of the Divine Being altars, or temples, or images. The Scythians, 
the Nomadic Libyans, the godless Seres, and the Persians, agree in this with the Christians and Jews, but 
they are actuated by very different principles. For none of these former abhor altars and images on the 
ground that they are afraid of degrading the worship of God, and reducing it to the worship of material 
things wrought by the hands of men. Neither do they object to them from a belief that the demons choose 
certain forms and places, whether because they are detained there by virtue of certain charms, or 
because for some other possible reason they have selected these haunts, where they may pursue their 
criminal pleasures, in partaking of the smoke of sacrificial victims. But Christians and Jews have regard to 
this command, “Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and serve Him alone;” and this other, “Thou shalt have 
no other gods before Me: thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of anything 
that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth: thou shalt 
not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them;” and again, “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
Him only shalt thou serve.” It is in consideration of these and many other such commands, that they not 
only avoid temples, altars, and images, but are ready to suffer death when it is necessary, rather than 
debase by any such impiety the conception which they have of the Most High God. 


CHAPTER LXV 


In regard to the Persians, we have already said that though they do not build temples, yet they worship 
the sun and the other works of God. This is forbidden to us, for we have been taught not to worship the 
creature instead of the Creator, but to know that “the creation shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the liberty of the glory of the children of God;” and “the earnest expectation of the 
creation is waiting for the revelation of the sons of God;” and “the creation was made subject to vanity, 
not willingly, but by reason of him who made it subject, in hope.” We believe, therefore, that things “under 
the bondage of corruption,” and “subject to vanity,” which remain in this condition “in hope” of a better 
state, ought not in our worship to hold the place of God, the all-sufficient, and of His Son, the First-born of 
all creation. Let this suffice, in addition to what we have already said of the Persians, who abhor altars 
and images, but who serve the creature instead of the Creator. As to the passage quoted by Celsus from 
Heraclitus, the purport of which he represents as being, “that it is childish folly for one to offer prayers to 
images, whilst he knows not who the gods and heroes are,” we may reply that it is easy to know that God 
and the Only-begotten Son of God, and those whom God has honoured with the title of God, and who 
partake of His divine nature, are very different from all the gods of the nations which are demons; but it is 


not possible at the same time to know God and to address prayers to images. 


CHAPTER LXVI 


And the charge of folly applies not only to those who offer prayers to images, but also to such as pretend 
to do so in compliance with the example of the multitude: and to this class belong the Peripatetic 
philosophers and the followers of Epicurus and Democritus. For there is no falsehood or pretence in the 
soul which is possessed with true piety towards God. Another reason also why we abstain from doing 
honour to images, is that we may give no support to the notion that the images are gods. It is on this 
ground that we condemn Celsus, and all others who, while admitting that they are not gods, yet, with the 
reputation of being wise men, render to them what passes for homage. In this way they lead into sin the 
multitude who follow their example, and who worship these images not simply out of deference to custom, 
but from a belief into which they have fallen that they are true gods, and that those are not to be listened 
to who hold that the objects of their worship are not true gods. Celsus, indeed, says that “they do not take 
them for gods, but only as offerings dedicated to the gods.” But he does not prove that they are not rather 
dedicated to men than, as he says, to the honour of the gods themselves; for it is clear that they are the 
offerings of men who were in error in their views of the Divine Being. Moreover, we do not imagine that 
these images are representations of God, for they cannot represent a being who is invisible and 
incorporeal. But as Celsus supposes that we fall into a contradiction, whilst on the one hand we say that 
God has not a human form, and on the other we profess to believe that God made man the image of 
Himself, and created man the image of God; our answer is the same as has been given already, that we 
hold the resemblance to God to be preserved in the reasonable soul, which is formed to virtue, although 
Celsus, who does not see the difference between “being the image of God,” and “being created after the 
image of God,” pretends that we said, “God made man His own image, and gave him a form like to His 
own.” But this also has been examined before. 


CHAPTER LXVII 


His next remark upon the Christians is: “They will admit that these images, whether they are like or not, 
are made and dedicated to the honour of certain beings; but they will hold that the beings to whom they 
are dedicated are not gods, but demons, and that a worshipper of God ought not to worship demons.” If 
he had been acquainted with the nature of demons, and with their several operations, whether led on to 
them by the conjurations of those who are skilled in the art, or urged on by their own inclination to act 
according to their power and inclination; if, I say, he had thoroughly understood this subject, which is both 
wide in extent and difficult for human comprehension, he would not have condemned us for saying that 
those who worship the Supreme Being should not serve demons. For ourselves, so far are we from wishing 
to serve demons, that by the use of prayers and other means which we learn from Scripture, we drive 
them out of the souls of men, out of places where they have established themselves, and even sometimes 
from the bodies of animals; for even these creatures often suffer from injuries inflicted upon them by 
demons. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 


After all that we have already said concerning Jesus, it would be a useless repetition for us to answer 
these words of Celsus: “It is easy to convict them of worshipping not a god, not even demons, but a dead 
person.” Leaving, then, this objection for the reason assigned, let us pass on to what follows: “In the first 
place, I would ask why we are not to serve demons? Is it not true that all things are ordered according to 
God’s will, and that His providence governs all things? Is not everything which happens in the universe, 
whether it be the work of God, of angels, of other demons, or of heroes, regulated by the law of the Most 
High God? Have these not had assigned them various departments of which they were severally deemed 
worthy? Is it not just, therefore, that he who worships God should serve those also to whom God has 
assigned such power? Yet it is impossible, he says, for a man to serve many masters.” Observe here again 
how he settles at once a number of questions which require considerable research, and a profound 
acquaintance with what is most mysterious in the government of the universe. For we must inquire into 
the meaning of the statement, that “all things are ordered according to God’s will,” and ascertain whether 
sins are or are not included among the things which God orders. For if God’s government extends to sins 
not only in men, but also in demons and in any other spiritual beings who are capable of sin, it is for those 
who speak in this manner to see how inconvenient is the expression that “all things are ordered by the 
will of God.” For it follows from it that all sins and all their consequences are ordered by the will of God, 
which is a different thing from saying that they come to pass with God’s permission. For if we take the 
word “ordered” in its proper signification, and say that “all the results of sin were ordered,” then it is 
evident that all things are ordered according to God’s will, and that all, therefore, who do evil do not 
offend against His government. And the same distinction holds in regard to “providence.” When we say 
that “the providence of God regulates all things,” we utter a great truth if we attribute to that providence 
nothing but what is just and right. But if we ascribe to the providence of God all things whatsoever, 
however unjust they may be, then it is no longer true that the providence of God regulates all things, 
unless we refer directly to God’s providence things which flow as results from His arrangements. Celsus 
maintains also, that “whatever happens in the universe, whether it be the work of God, of angels, of other 


demons, or of heroes, is regulated by the law of the Most High God.” But this also is incorrect; for we 
cannot say that transgressors follow the law of God when they transgress; and Scripture declares that it is 
not only wicked men who are transgressors, but also wicked demons and wicked angels. 


CHAPTER LXIX 


And it is not we alone who speak of wicked demons, but almost all who acknowledge the existence of 
demons. Thus, then, it is not true that all observe the law of the Most High; for all who fall away from the 
divine law, whether through heedlessness, or through depravity and vice, or through ignorance of what is 
right, all such do not keep the law of God, but, to use a new phrase which we find in Scripture, “the law of 
sin.” I say, then, that in the opinion of most of those who believe in the existence of demons, some of them 
are wicked; and these, instead of keeping the law of God, offend against it. But, according to our belief, it 
is true of all demons, that they were not demons originally, but they became so in departing from the true 
way; so that the name “demons” is given to those beings who have fallen away from God. Accordingly, 
those who worship God must not serve demons. We may also learn the true nature of demons if we 
consider the practice of those who call upon them by charms to prevent certain things, or for many other 
purposes. For this is the method they adopt, in order by means of incantations and magical arts to invoke 
the demons, and induce them to further their wishes. Wherefore, the worship of all demons would be 
inconsistent in us who worship the Supreme God; and the service of demons is the service of so-called 
gods, for “all the gods of the heathen are demons.” The same thing also appears from the fact that the 
dedication of the most famous of the so-called sacred places, whether temples or statues, was 
accompanied by curious magical incantations, which were performed by those who zealously served the 
demons with magical arts. Hence we are determined to avoid the worship of demons even as we would 
avoid death; and we hold that the worship, which is supposed among the Greeks to be rendered to gods at 
the altars, and images, and temples, is in reality offered to demons. 


CHAPTER LXx 


His next remark was, “Have not these inferior powers had assigned to them by God different 
departments, according as each was deemed worthy?” But this is a question which requires a very 
profound knowledge. For we must determine whether the Word of God, who governs all things, has 
appointed wicked demons for certain employments, in the same way as in states executioners are 
appointed, and other officers with cruel but needful duties to discharge; or whether as among robbers, 
who infest desert places, it is customary for them to choose out of their number one who may be their 
leader,—so the demons, who are scattered as it were in troops in different parts of the earth, have chosen 
for themselves a chief under whose command they may plunder and pillage the souls of men. To explain 
this fully, and to justify the conduct of the Christians in refusing homage to any object except the Most 
High God, and the First-born of all creation, who is His Word and God, we must quote this from Scripture, 
“All that ever came before Me are thieves and robbers: but the sheep did not hear them;” and again, “The 
thief cometh not, but for to steal, and to kill, and to destroy;” and other similar passages, as, “Behold, I 
have given you authority to tread on serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy: and 
nothing shall by any means hurt you;” and again, “Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder: the young 
lion and the dragon shalt thou trample under feet.” But of these things Celsus knew nothing, or he would 
not have made use of language like this: “Is not everything which happens in the universe, whether it be 
the work of God, of angels, of other demons, or of heroes, regulated by the law of the Most High God? 
Have these not had assigned to them various departments of which they were severally deemed worthy? 
Is it not just, therefore, that he who serves God should serve those also to whom God has assigned such 
power?” To which he adds, “It is impossible, they say, for a man to serve many masters.” This last point we 
must postpone to the next book; for this, which is the seventh book which we have written in answer to 
the treatise of Celsus, is already of sufficient length. 


Book VIII 


CHAPTER I 


Having completed seven books, I now propose to begin the eighth. And may God and His Only-begotten 
Son the Word be with us, to enable us effectively to refute the falsehoods which Celsus has published 
under the delusive title of A True Discourse, and at the same time to unfold the truths of Christianity with 
such fulness as our purpose requires. And as Paul said, “We are ambassadors for Christ, as though God 
did beseech you by us,” so would we in the same spirit and language earnestly desire to be ambassadors 
for Christ to men, even as the Word of God beseeches them to the love of Himself, seeking to win over to 
righteousness, truth, and the other virtues, those who, until they receive the doctrines of Jesus Christ, live 
in darkness about God and in ignorance of their Creator. Again, then, I would say, may God bestow upon 
us His pure and true Word, even “the Lord strong and mighty in battle” against sin. We must now proceed 
to state the next objection of Celsus, and afterwards to answer it. 


CHAPTER II 


In a passage previously quoted Celsus asks us why we do not worship demons, and to his remarks on 
demons we gave such an answer as seemed to us in accordance with the divine word. After having put 
this question for the purpose of leading us to the worship of demons, he represents us as answering that it 
is impossible to serve many masters. “This,” he goes on to say, “is the language of sedition, and is only 
used by those who separate themselves and stand aloof from all human society. Those who speak in this 
way ascribe,” as he supposes, “their own feelings and passions to God. It does hold true among men, that 
he who is in the service of one master cannot well serve another, because the service which he renders to 
the one interferes with that which he owes to the other; and no one, therefore, who has already engaged 
himself to the service of one, must accept that of another. And, in like manner, it is impossible to serve at 
the same time heroes or demons of different natures. But in regard to God, who is subject to no suffering 
or loss, it is,” he thinks, “absurd to be on our guard against serving more gods, as though we had to do 
with demi-gods, or other spirits of that sort.” He says also, “He who serves many gods does that which is 
pleasing to the Most High, because he honours that which belongs to Him.” And he adds, “It is indeed 
wrong to give honour to any to whom God has not given honour.” “Wherefore,” he says, “in honouring and 
worshipping all belonging to God, we will not displease Him to whom they all belong.” 


CHAPTER III 


Before proceeding to the next point, it may be well for us to see whether we do not accept with approval 
the saying, “No man can serve two masters,” with the addition, “for either he will hate the one, and love 
the other; or else he will hold to the one, and despise the other,” and further, “Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.” The defence of this passage will lead us to a deeper and more searching inquiry into the 
meaning and application of the words “gods” and “lords.” Divine Scripture teaches us that there is “a 
great Lord above all gods.” And by this name “gods” we are not to understand the objects of heathen 
worship (for we know that “all the gods of the heathen are demons” ), but the gods mentioned by the 
prophets as forming an assembly, whom God “judges,” and to each of whom He assigns his proper work. 
For “God standeth in the assembly of the gods: He judgeth among the gods.” For “God is Lord of gods,” 
who by His Son “hath called the earth from the rising of the sun unto the going down thereof.” We are 
also commanded to “give thanks to the God of gods.” Moreover, we are taught that “God is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living.” Nor are these the only passages to this effect; but there are very many others. 


CHAPTER IV 


The sacred Scriptures teach us to think, in like manner, of the Lord of lords. For they say in one place, 
“Give thanks to the God of gods, for His mercy endureth for ever. Give thanks to the Lord of lords, for His 
mercy endureth for ever;” and in another, “God is King of kings, and Lord of lords.” For Scripture 
distinguishes between those gods which are such only in name and those which are truly gods, whether 
they are called by that name or not; and the same is true in regard to the use of the word “lords.” To this 
effect Paul says, “For though there be that are called gods, whether in heaven or in earth, as there are 
gods many, and lords many.” But as the God of gods calls whom He pleases through Jesus to his 
inheritance, “from the east and from the west,” and the Christ of God thus shows His superiority to all 
rulers by entering into their several provinces, and summoning men out of them to be subject to Himself, 
Paul therefore, with this in view, goes on to say, “But to us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are 
all things, and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by Him;” adding, as if with a deep 
sense of the marvellous and mysterious nature of the doctrine, “Howbeit there is not in every man that 


knowledge.” When he says, “To us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are all things; and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom are all things,” by “us” he means himself and all those who have risen up to the 
supreme God of gods and to the supreme Lord of lords. Now he has risen to the supreme God who gives 
Him an entire and undivided worship through His Son—the word and wisdom of God made manifest in 
Jesus. For it is the Son alone who leads to God those who are striving, by the purity of their thoughts, 
words, and deeds, to come near to God the Creator of the universe. I think, therefore, that the prince of 
this world, who “transforms himself into an angel of light,” was referring to this and such like statements 
in the words, “Him follows a host of gods and demons, arranged in eleven bands.” Speaking of himself and 
the philosophers, he says, “We are of the party of Jupiter; others belong to other demons.” 


CHAPTER V 


Whilst there are thus many gods and lords, whereof some are such in reality, and others are such only in 
name, we strive to rise not only above those whom the nations of the earth worship as gods, but also 
beyond those spoken of as gods in Scripture, of whom they are wholly ignorant who are strangers to the 
covenants of God given by Moses and by our Saviour Jesus, and who have no part in the promises which 
He has made to us through them. That man rises above all demon-worship who does nothing that is 
pleasing to demons; and he rises to a blessedness beyond that of those whom Paul calls “gods,” if he is 
enabled, like them, or in any way he may, “to look not at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are unseen.” And he who considers that “the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God, not willingly, but by reason of him who subjected the same in hope,” 
whilst he praises the creature, and sees how “it shall be freed altogether from the bondage of corruption, 
and restored to the glorious liberty of the children of God,”—such a one cannot be induced to combine 
with the service of God the service of any other, or to serve two masters. There is therefore nothing 
seditious or factious in the language of those who hold these views, and who refuse to serve more masters 
than one. To them Jesus Christ is an all-sufficient Lord, who Himself instructs them, in order that when 
fully instructed He may form them into a kingdom worthy of God, and present them to God the Father. But 
indeed they do in a sense separate themselves and stand aloof from those who are aliens from the 
commonwealth of God and strangers to His covenants, in order that they may live as citizens of heaven, 
“coming to the living God, and to the city of God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company 
of angels, to the general assembly and Church of the first-born, which are written in heaven.” 


CHAPTER VI 


But when we refuse to serve any other than God through His word and wisdom, we do so, not as though 
we would thereby be doing any harm or injury to God, in the same way as injury would be done to a man 
by his servant entering into the service of another, but we fear that we ourselves should suffer harm by 
depriving ourselves of our portion in God, through which we live in the participation of the divine 
blessedness, and are imbued with that excellent spirit of adoption which in the sons of the heavenly 
Father cries, not with words, but with deep effect in the inmost heart, “Abba, Father.” The Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors, when brought before the king of Persia, refused to prostrate themselves before him, when 
the attendants endeavoured to compel them to do so, out of respect for that which alone had authority 
and lordship over them, namely, the law of Lycurgus. But they who have a much greater and diviner 
embassy in “being ambassadors for Christ” should not worship any ruler among Persians, or Greeks or 
Egyptians, or of any nation whatever, even although their officers and ministers, demons and angels of the 
devil, should seek to compel them to do so, and should urge them to set at nought a law which is mightier 
than all the laws upon earth. For the Lord of those who are “ambassadors for Christ” is Christ Himself, 
whose ambassadors they are, and who is “the Word, who was in the beginning, was with God, and was 
God.” 


CHAPTER VII 


But when Celsus speaks of heroes and demons, he starts a deeper question than he is aware of. For after 
the statement which he made in regard to service among men, that “the first master is injured when any 
of his servants wishes at the same time to serve another,” he adds, that “the same holds true of heroes, 
and other demons of that kind.” Now we must inquire of him what nature he thinks those heroes and 
demons possess of whom he affirms that he who serves one hero may not serve another, and he who 
serves one demon may not serve another, as though the former hero or demon would be injured in the 
same way as men are injured when they who serve them first afterwards give themselves to the service of 
others. Let him also state what loss he supposes those heroes or demons will suffer. For he will be driven 
either to plunge into endless absurdities, and first repeat, then retract his previous statements; or else to 
abandon his frivolous conjectures, and confess that he understands nothing of the nature of heroes and 
demons. And in regard to his statement, that men suffer injury when the servant of one man enters the 
service of a second master, the question arises: “What is the nature of the injury which is done to the 
former master by a servant who, while serving him, wishes at the same time to serve another?” 


CHAPTER VIII 


For if he answers, as one who is unlearned and ignorant of philosophy, that the injury sustained is one 
which regards things that are outside of us, it will be plainly manifest that he knows nothing of that 
famous saying of Socrates, “Anytus and Melitus may kill me, but they cannot injure me; for it is impossible 
that the better should ever be injured by the worse.” But if by injury he means a wicked impulse or an evil 
habit, it is plain that no injury of this kind would befall the wise, by one man serving two wise men in 
different places. If this sense does not suit his purpose, it is evident that his endeavours are vain to 
weaken the authority of the passage, “No man can serve two masters;” for these words can be perfectly 
true only when they refer to the service which we render to the Most High through His Son, who leadeth 
us to God. And we will not serve God as though He stood in need of our service, or as though He would be 
made unhappy if we ceased to serve Him; but we do it because we are ourselves benefited by the service 
of God, and because we are freed from griefs and troubles by serving the Most High God through His 
only-begotten Son, the Word and Wisdom. 


CHAPTER IX 


And observe the recklessness of that expression, “For if thou worship any other of the things in the 
universe,” as though he would have us believe that we are led by our service of God to the worship of any 
other things which belong to God, without any injury to ourselves. But, as if feeling his error, he corrects 
the words, “If thou worship any other of the things in the universe,” by adding, “We may honour none, 
however, except those to whom that right has been given by God.” And we would put to Celsus this 
question in regard to those who are honoured as gods, as demons, or as heroes: “Now, sir, can you prove 
that the right to be honoured has been given to these by God, and that it has not arisen from the 
ignorance and folly of men who in their wanderings have fallen away from Him to whom alone worship 
and service are properly due? You said a little ago, O Celsus, that Antinous, the favourite of Adrian, is 
honoured; but surely you will not say that the right to be worshipped as a god was given to him by the 
God of the universe? And so of the others, we ask proof that the right to be worshipped was given to them 
by the Most High God.” But if the same question is put to us in regard to the worship of Jesus, we will 
show that the right to be honoured was given to Him by God, “that all may honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father.” For all the prophecies which preceded His birth were preparations for His worship. 
And the wonders which He wrought—through no magical art, as Celsus supposes, but by a divine power, 
which was foretold by the prophets—have served as a testimony from God in behalf of the worship of 
Christ. He who honours the Son, who is the Word and Reason, acts in nowise contrary to reason, and 
gains for himself great good; he who honours Him, who is the Truth, becomes better by honouring truth: 
and this we may say of honouring wisdom, righteousness, and all the other names by which the sacred 
Scriptures are wont to designate the Son of God. 


CHAPTER X 


But that the honour which we pay to the Son of God, as well as that which we render to God the Father, 
consists of an upright course of life, is plainly taught us by the passage, “Thou that makest thy boast of 
the law, through breaking the law dishonourest thou God?” and also, “Of how much sorer punishment, 
suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath counted 
the blood of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath done despite unto the 
Spirit of grace?” For if he who transgresses the law dishonours God by his transgression, and he who 
treads under foot the word treads under foot the Son of God, it is evident that he who keeps the law 
honours God, and that the worshipper of God is he whose life is regulated by the principles and precepts 
of the divine word. Had Celsus known who they are who are God’s people, and that they alone are wise,— 
and who they are who are strangers to God, and that these are all the wicked who have no desire to give 
themselves to virtue, he would have considered before he gave expression to the words, “How can he who 
honours any of those whom God acknowledges as His own be displeasing to God, to whom they all 
belong?” 


CHAPTER XI 


He adds, “And indeed he who, when speaking of God, asserts that there is only one who may be called 
Lord, speaks impiously, for he divides the kingdom of God, and raises a sedition therein, implying that 
there are separate factions in the divine kingdom, and that there exists one who is His enemy.” He might 
speak after this fashion, if he could prove by conclusive arguments that those who are worshipped as gods 
by the heathens are truly gods, and not merely evil spirits, which are supposed to haunt statues and 
temples and altars. But we desire not only to understand the nature of that divine kingdom of which we 
are continually speaking and writing, but also ourselves to be of those who are under the rule of God 
alone, so that the kingdom of God may be ours. Celsus, however, who teaches us to worship many gods, 
ought in consistency not to speak of “the kingdom of God,” but of “the kingdom of the gods.” There are 
therefore no factions in the kingdom of God, nor is there any god who is an adversary to Him, although 
there are some who, like the Giants and Titans, in their wickedness wish to contend with God in company 
with Celsus, and those who declare war against Him who has by innumerable proofs established the 
claims of Jesus, and against Him who, as the Word, did, for the salvation of our race, show Himself before 
all the world in such a form as each was able to receive Him. 


CHAPTER XII 


In what follows, some may imagine that he says something plausible against us. “If,” says he, “these 
people worshipped one God alone, and no other, they would perhaps have some valid argument against 
the worship of others. But they pay excessive reverence to one who has but lately appeared among men, 
and they think it no offence against God if they worship also His servant.” To this we reply, that if Celsus 
had known that saying, “I and My Father are one,” and the words used in prayer by the Son of God, “As 
Thou and I are one,” he would not have supposed that we worship any other besides Him who is the 
Supreme God. “For,” says He, “My Father is in Me, and I in Him.” And if any should from these words be 
afraid of our going over to the side of those who deny that the Father and the Son are two persons, let him 
weigh that passage, “And the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and of one soul,” that he 
may understand the meaning of the saying, “I and My Father are one.” We worship one God, the Father 
and the Son, therefore, as we have explained; and our argument against the worship of other gods still 
continues valid. And we do not “reverence beyond measure one who has but lately appeared,” as though 
He did not exist before; for we believe Himself when He says, “Before Abraham was, I am.” Again He 
says, “I am the truth;” and surely none of us is so simple as to suppose that truth did not exist before the 
time when Christ appeared. We worship, therefore, the Father of truth, and the Son, who is the truth; and 
these, while they are two, considered as persons or subsistences, are one in unity of thought, in harmony 
and in identity of will. So entirely are they one, that he who has seen the Son, “who is the brightness of 
God’s glory, and the express image of His person,” has seen in Him who is the image of God, God Himself. 


CHAPTER XIII 


He further supposes, that “because we join along with the worship of God the worship of His Son, it 
follows that, in our view, not only God, but also the servants of God, are to be worshipped.” If he had 
meant this to apply to those who are truly the servants of God, after His only-begotten Son,—to Gabriel 
and Michael, and the other angels and archangels, and if he had said of these that they ought to be 
worshipped,—if also he had clearly defined the meaning of the word “worship,” and the duties of the 
worshippers,—we might perhaps have brought forward such thoughts as have occurred to us on so 
important a subject. But as he reckons among the servants of God the demons which are worshipped by 
the heathen, he cannot induce us, on the plea of consistency, to worship such as are declared by the word 
to be servants of the evil one, the prince of this world, who leads astray from God as many as he can. We 
decline, therefore, altogether to worship and serve those whom other men worship, for the reason that 
they are not servants of God. For if we had been taught to regard them as servants of the Most High, we 
would not have called them demons. Accordingly, we worship with all our power the one God, and His only 
Son, the Word and the Image of God, by prayers and supplications; and we offer our petitions to the God 
of the universe through His only-begotten Son. To the Son we first present them, and beseech Him, as 
“the propitiation for our sins,” and our High Priest, to offer our desires, and sacrifices, and prayers, to the 
Most High. Our faith, therefore, is directed to God through His Son, who strengthens it in us; and Celsus 
can never show that the Son of God is the cause of any sedition or disloyalty in the kingdom of God. We 
honour the Father when we admire His Son, the Word, and Wisdom, and Truth, and Righteousness, and all 
that He who is the Son of so great a Father is said in Scripture to be. So much on this point. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Again Celsus proceeds: “If you should tell them that Jesus is not the Son of God, but that God is the Father 
of all, and that He alone ought to be truly worshipped, they would not consent to discontinue their 
worship of him who is their leader in the sedition. And they call him Son of God, not out of any extreme 
reverence for God, but from an extreme desire to extol Jesus Christ.” We, however, have learned who the 
Son of God is, and know that He is “the brightness of His glory, and the express image of His person,” and 
“the breath of the power of God, and a pure influence flowing from the glory of the Almighty;” moreover, 
“the brightness of the everlasting light, the unspotted mirror of the power of God, and the image of His 
goodness.” We know, therefore, that He is the Son of God, and that God is His father. And there is nothing 
extravagant or unbecoming the character of God in the doctrine that He should have begotten such an 
only Son; and no one will persuade us that such a one is not a Son of the unbegotten God and Father. If 
Celsus has heard something of certain persons holding that the Son of God is not the Son of the Creator of 
the universe, that is a matter which lies between him and the supporters of such an opinion. Jesus is, then, 
not the leader of any seditious movement, but the promoter of peace. For He said to His disciples, “Peace 
I leave with you, My peace I give unto you;” and as He knew that it would be men of the world, and not 
men of God, who would wage war against us, he added, “Not as the world giveth peace, do I give peace 
unto you.” And even although we are oppressed in the world, we have confidence in Him who said, “In the 
world ye shall have tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” And it is He whom we 
call Son of God—Son of that God, namely, whom, to quote the words of Celsus, “we most highly 
reverence;” and He is the Son who has been most highly exalted by the Father. Grant that there may be 
some individuals among the multitudes of believers who are not in entire agreement with us, and who 
incautiously assert that the Saviour is the Most High God; however, we do not hold with them, but rather 
believe Him when He says, “The Father who sent Me is greater than I.” We would not therefore make Him 
whom we call Father inferior—as Celsus accuses us of doing—to the Son of God. 


CHAPTER XV 


Celsus goes on to say: “That I may give a true representation of their faith, I will use their own words, as 
given in what is called A Heavenly Dialogue: If the Son is mightier than God, and the Son of man is Lord 
over Him, who else than the Son can be Lord over that God who is the ruler over all things? How comes it, 
that while so many go about the well, no one goes down into it? Why art thou afraid when thou hast gone 
so far on the way? Answer: Thou art mistaken, for I lack neither courage nor weapons.’ Is it not evident, 
then, that their views are precisely such as I have described them to be? They suppose that another God, 
who is above the heavens, is the Father of him whom with one accord they honour, that they may honour 
this Son of man alone, whom they exalt under the form and name of the great God, and whom they assert 
to be stronger than God, who rules the world, and that he rules over Him. And hence that maxim of theirs, 
It is impossible to serve two masters,’ is maintained for the purpose of keeping up the party who are on 
the side of this Lord.” Here, again, Celsus quotes opinions from some most obscure sect of heretics, and 
ascribes them to all Christians. I call it “a most obscure sect;” for although we have often contended with 
heretics, yet we are unable to discover from what set of opinions he has taken this passage, if indeed he 
has quoted it from any author, and has not rather concocted it himself, or added it as an inference of his 
own. For we who say that the visible world is under the government to Him who created all things, do 
thereby declare that the Son is not mightier than the Father, but inferior to Him. And this belief we 
ground on the saying of Jesus Himself, “The Father who sent Me is greater than I.” And none of us is so 
insane as to affirm that the Son of man is Lord over God. But when we regard the Saviour as God the 
Word, and Wisdom, and Righteousness, and Truth, we certainly do say that He has dominion over all 
things which have been subjected to Him in this capacity, but not that His dominion extends over the God 
and Father who is Ruler over all. Besides, as the Word rules over none against their will, there are still 
wicked beings—not only men, but also angels, and all demons—over whom we say that in a sense He does 
not rule, since they do not yield Him a willing obedience; but, in another sense of the word, He rules even 
over them, in the same way as we Say that man rules over the irrational animals,—not by persuasion, but 
as one who tames and subdues lions and beasts of burden. Nevertheless, he leaves no means untried to 
persuade even those who are still disobedient to submit to His authority. So far as we are concerned, 
therefore, we deny the truth of that which Celsus quotes as one of our sayings, “Who else than He can be 
Lord over Him who is God over all?” 


CHAPTER XVI 


The remaining part of the extract given by Celsus seems to have been taken from some other form of 
heresy, and the whole jumbled together in strange confusion: “How is it, that while so many go about the 
well, no one goes down into it? Why dost thou shrink with fear when thou hast gone so far on the way? 
Answer: Thou art mistaken, for I lack neither courage nor weapons.” We who belong to the Church which 
takes its name from Christ, assert that none of these statements are true. For he seems to have made 
them simply that they might harmonize with what he had said before; but they have no reference to us. 
For it is a principle with us, not to worship any god whom we merely “suppose” to exist, but Him alone 
who is the Creator of this universe, and of all things besides which are unseen by the eye of sense. These 
remarks of Celsus may apply to those who go on another road and tread other paths from us,—men who 
deny the Creator, and make to themselves another god under a new form, having nothing but the name of 
God, whom they esteem higher than the Creator; and with these may be joined any that there may be who 
say that the Son is greater than the God who rules all things. In reference to the precept that we ought 
not to serve two masters, we have already shown what appears to us the principle contained in it, when 
we proved that no sedition or disloyalty could be charged against the followers of Jesus their Lord, who 
confess that they reject every other lord, and serve Him alone who is the Son and Word of God. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Celsus then proceeds to say that “we shrink from raising altars, statues, and temples; and this,” he thinks, 
“has been agreed upon among us as the badge or distinctive mark of a secret and forbidden society.” He 
does not perceive that we regard the spirit of every good man as an altar from which arises an incense 
which is truly and spiritually sweet-smelling, namely, the prayers ascending from a pure conscience. 
Therefore it is said by John in the Revelation, “The odours are the prayers of saints;” and by the Psalmist, 
“Let my prayer come up before Thee as incense.” And the statues and gifts which are fit offerings to God 
are the work of no common mechanics, but are wrought and fashioned in us by the Word of God, to wit, 
the virtues in which we imitate “the First-born of all creation,” who has set us an example of justice, of 
temperance, of courage, of wisdom, of piety, and of the other virtues. In all those, then, who plant and 
cultivate within their souls, according to the divine word, temperance, justice, wisdom, piety, and other 
virtues, these excellences are their statues they raise, in which we are persuaded that it is becoming for 
us to honour the model and prototype of all statues: “the image of the invisible God,” God the Only- 
begotten. And again, they who “put off the old man with his deeds, and put on the new man, which is 
renewed in knowledge after the image of Him that hath created him,” in taking upon them the image of 
Him who hath created them, do raise within themselves a statue like to what the Most High God Himself 
desires. And as among statuaries there are some who are marvellously perfect in their art, as for example 
Pheidias and Polycleitus, and among painters, Zeuxis and Apelles, whilst others make inferior statues, and 


others, again, are inferior to the second-rate artists,—so that, taking all together, there is a wide 
difference in the execution of statues and pictures,—in the same way there are some who form images of 
the Most High in a better manner and with a more perfect skill; so that there is no comparison even 
between the Olympian Jupiter of Pheidias and the man who has been fashioned according to the image of 
God the Creator. But by far the most excellent of all these throughout the whole creation is that image in 
our Saviour who said, “My Father is in Me.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


And every one who imitates Him according to his ability, does by this very endeavour raise a statue 
according to the image of the Creator, for in the contemplation of God with a pure heart they become 
imitators of Him. And, in general, we see that all Christians strive to raise altars and statues as we have 
described them and these not of a lifeless and senseless kind and not to receive greedy spirits intent upon 
lifeless things, but to be filled with the Spirit of God who dwells in the images of virtue of which we have 
spoken, and takes His abode in the soul which is conformed to the image of the Creator. Thus the Spirit of 
Christ dwells in those who bear, so to say, a resemblance in form and feature to Himself. And the Word of 
God, wishing to set this clearly before us, represents God as promising to the righteous, “I will dwell in 
them, and walk among them; and I will be their God, and they shall be My people.” And the Saviour says, 
“If any man hear My words, and do them, I and My Father will come to him, and make Our abode with 
him.” Let any one, therefore, who chooses compare the altars which I have described with those spoken of 
by Celsus, and the images in the souls of those who worship the Most High God with the statues of 
Pheidias, Polycleitus, and such like, and he will clearly perceive, that while the latter are lifeless things, 
and subject to the ravages of time, the former abide in the immortal spirit as long as the reasonable soul 
wishes to preserve them. 


CHAPTER XIX 


And if, further, temples are to be compared with temples, that we may prove to those who accept the 
opinions of Celsus that we do not object to the erection of temples suited to the images and altars of 
which we have spoken, but that we do refuse to build lifeless temples to the Giver of all life, let any one 
who chooses learn how we are taught, that our bodies are the temple of God, and that if any one by lust or 
sin defiles the temple of God, he will himself be destroyed, as acting impiously towards the true temple. Of 
all the temples spoken of in this sense, the best and most excellent was the pure and holy body of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ. When He knew that wicked men might aim at the destruction of the temple of God in 
Him, but that their purposes of destruction would not prevail against the divine power which had built 
that temple, He says to them, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it again. .. . This He said 
of the temple of His body.” And in other parts of holy Scripture where it speaks of the mystery of the 
resurrection to those whose ears are divinely opened, it says that the temple which has been destroyed 
shall be built up again of living and most precious stones, thereby giving us to understand that each of 
those who are led by the word of God to strive together in the duties of piety, will be a precious stone in 
the one great temple of God. Accordingly, Peter says, “Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ;” and Paul 
also says, “Being built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ our Lord being the 
chief cornerstone.” And there is a similar hidden allusion in this passage in Isaiah, which is addressed to 
Jerusalem: “Behold, I will lay thy stones with carbuncles, and lay thy foundations with sapphires. And I 
will make thy battlements of jasper, and thy gates of crystal, and all thy borders of pleasant stones. And all 
thy children shall be taught of the Lord; and great shall be the peace of thy children. In righteousness 
shalt thou be established.” 


CHAPTER XX 


There are, then, among the righteous some who are carbuncles, others sapphires, others jaspers, and 
others crystals, and thus there is among the righteous every kind of choice and precious stone. As to the 
spiritual meaning of the different stones,—what is their nature, and to what kind of soul the name of each 
precious stone especially applies,—we cannot at present stay to examine. We have only felt it necessary to 
show thus briefly what we understand by temples, and what the one Temple of God built of precious 
stones truly means. For as if in some cities a dispute should arise as to which had the finest temples, those 
who thought their own were the best would do their utmost to show the excellence of their own temples 
and the inferiority of the others,—in like manner, when they reproach us for not deeming it necessary to 
worship the Divine Being by raising lifeless temples, we set before them our temples, and show to such at 
least as are not blind and senseless, like their senseless gods, that there is no comparison between our 
statues and the statues of the heathen, nor between our altars, with what we may call the incense 
ascending from them, and the heathen altars, with the fat and blood of the victims; nor, finally, between 
the temples of senseless gods, admired by senseless men, who have no divine faculty for perceiving God, 
and the temples, statues, and altars which are worthy of God. It is not therefore true that we object to 
building altars, statues, and temples, because we have agreed to make this the badge of a secret and 
forbidden society; but we do so, because we have learnt from Jesus Christ the true way of serving God, 
and we shrink from whatever, under a pretence of piety, leads to utter impiety those who abandon the way 


marked out for us by Jesus Christ. For it is He who alone is the way of piety, as He truly said, “I am the 
way, the truth, the life.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


Let us see what Celsus further says of God, and how he urges us to the use of those things which are 
properly called idol offerings, or, still better, offerings to demons, although, in his ignorance of what true 
sanctity is, and what sacrifices are well-pleasing to God, he call them “holy sacrifices.” His words are, 
“God is the God of all alike; He is good, He stands in need of nothing, and He is without jealousy. What, 
then, is there to hinder those who are most devoted to His service from taking part in public feasts. I 
cannot see the connection which he fancies between God’s being good, and independent, and free from 
jealousy, and His devoted servants taking part in public feasts. I confess, indeed, that from the fact that 
God is good, and without want of anything, and free from jealousy, it would follow as a consequence that 
we might take part in public feasts, if it were proved that the public feasts had nothing wrong in them, 
and were grounded upon true views of the character of God, so that they resulted naturally from a devout 
service of God. If, however, the so-called public festivals can in no way be shown to accord with the 
service of God, but may on the contrary be proved to have been devised by men when occasion offered to 
commemorate some human events, or to set forth certain qualities of water or earth, or the fruits of the 
earth,—in that case, it is clear that those who wish to offer an enlightened worship to the Divine Being 
will act according to sound reason, and not take part in the public feasts. For “to keep a feast,” as one of 
the wise men of Greece has well said, “is nothing else than to do one’s duty;” and that man truly 
celebrates a feast who does his duty and prays always, offering up continually bloodless sacrifices in 
prayer to God. That therefore seems to me a most noble saying of Paul, “Ye observe days, and months, and 
times, and years. I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you labour in vain.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


If it be objected to us on this subject that we ourselves are accustomed to observe certain days, as for 
example the Lord’s day, the Preparation, the Passover, or Pentecost, I have to answer, that to the perfect 
Christian, who is ever in his thoughts, words, and deeds serving his natural Lord, God the Word, all his 
days are the Lord’s, and he is always keeping the Lord’s day. He also who is unceasingly preparing 
himself for the true life, and abstaining from the pleasures of this life which lead astray so many,—who is 
not indulging the lust of the flesh, but “keeping under his body, and bringing it into subjection,”—such a 
one is always keeping Preparation-day. Again, he who considers that “Christ our Passover was sacrificed 
for us,” and that it is his duty to keep the feast by eating of the flesh of the Word, never ceases to keep the 
paschal feast; for the pascha means a “passover,” and he is ever striving in all his thoughts, words, and 
deeds, to pass over from the things of this life to God, and is hastening towards the city of God. And, 
finally, he who can truly say, “We are risen with Christ,” and “He hath exalted us, and made us to sit with 
Him in heavenly places in Christ,” is always living in the season of Pentecost; and most of all, when going 
up to the upper chamber, like the apostles of Jesus, he gives himself to supplication and prayer, that he 
may become worthy of receiving “the mighty wind rushing from heaven,” which is powerful to destroy sin 
and its fruits among men, and worthy of having some share of the tongue of fire which God sends. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


But the majority of those who are accounted believers are not of this advanced class; but from being 
either unable or unwilling to keep every day in this manner, they require some sensible memorials to 
prevent spiritual things from passing altogether away from their minds. It is to this practice of setting 
apart some days distinct from others, that Paul seems to me to refer in the expression, “part of the feast;” 
and by these words he indicates that a life in accordance with the divine word consists not “in a part of 
the feast,” but in one entire and never ceasing festival. Again, compare the festivals, observed among us 
as these have been described above, with the public feasts of Celsus and the heathen, and say if the 
former are not much more sacred observances than those feasts in which the lust of the flesh runs riot, 
and leads to drunkenness and debauchery. It would be too long for us at present to show why we are 
required by the law of God to keep its festivals by eating “the bread of affliction,” or “unleavened with 
bitter herbs,” or why it says, “Humble your souls,” and such like. For it is impossible for man, who is a 
compound being, in which “the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh,” to keep 
the feast with his whole nature; for either he keeps the feast with his spirit and afflicts the body, which 
through the lust of the flesh is unfit to keep it along with the spirit, or else he keeps it with the body, and 
the spirit is unable to share in it. But we have for the present said enough on the subject of feasts. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Let us now see on what grounds Celsus urges us to make use of the idol offerings and the public sacrifices 
in the public feasts. His words are, “If these idols are nothing, what harm will there be in taking part in 
the feast? On the other hand, if they are demons, it is certain that they too are God’s creatures, and that 
we must believe in them, sacrifice to them according to the laws, and pray to them that they may be 


propitious.” In reference to this statement, it would be profitable for us to take up and clearly explain the 
whole passage of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, in which Paul treats of offerings to idols. The apostle 
draws from the fact that “an idol is nothing in the world,” the consequence that it is injurious to use 
things offered to idols; and he shows to those who have ears to hear on such subjects, that he who 
partakes of things offered to idols is worse than a murderer, for he destroys his own brethren, for whom 
Christ died. And further, he maintains that the sacrifices are made to demons; and from that he proceeds 
to show that those who join the table of demons become associated with the demons; and he concludes 
that a man cannot both be a partaker of the table of the Lord and of the table of demons. But since it 
would require a whole treatise to set forth fully all that is contained on this subject in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, we shall content ourselves with this brief statement of the argument; for it will be evident to 
any one who carefully considers what has been said, that even if idols are nothing, nevertheless it is an 
awful thing to join in idol festivals. And even supposing that there are such beings as demons to whom the 
sacrifices are offered, it has been clearly shown that we are forbidden to take part in these festivals, when 
we know the difference between the table of the Lord and the table of demons. And knowing this, we 
endeavour as much as we can to be always partakers of the Lord’s table, and beware to the utmost of 
joining at any time the table of demons. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Celsus says that “the demons belong to God, and are therefore to be believed, to be sacrificed to 
according to laws, and to be prayed to that they may be propitious.” Those who are disposed to learn, 
must know that the word of God nowhere says of evil things that they belong to God, for it judges them 
unworthy of such a Lord. Accordingly, it is not all men who bear the name of “men of God,” but only those 
who are worthy of God,—such as Moses and Elias, and any others who are so called, or such as resemble 
those who are so called in Scripture. In the same way, all angels are not said to be angels of God, but only 
those that are blessed: those that have fallen away into sin are called “angels of the devil,” just as bad 
men are called “men of sin,” “sons of perdition,” or “sons of iniquity.” Since, then, among men some are 
good and others bad, and the former are said to be God’s and the latter the devil’s, so among angels some 
are angels of God, and others angels of the devil. But among demons there is no such distinction, for all 
are said to be wicked. We do not therefore hesitate to say that Celsus is false when he says, “If they are 
demons, it is evident that they must also belong to God.” He must either show that this distinction of good 
and bad among angels and men has no foundation, or else that a similar distinction may be shown to hold 
among demons. If that is impossible, it is plain that demons do not belong to God; for their prince is not 
God, but, as holy Scripture says, “Beelzebub.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


And we are not to believe in demons, although Celsus urges us to do so; but if we are to obey God, we 
must die, or endure anything, sooner than obey demons. In the same way, we are not to propitiate 
demons; for it is impossible to propitiate beings that are wicked and that seek the injury of men. Besides, 
what are the laws in accordance with which Celsus would have us propitiate the demons? For if he means 
laws enacted in states, he must show that they are in agreement with the divine laws. But if that cannot 
be done, as the laws of many states are quite inconsistent with each other, these laws, therefore, must of 
necessity either be no laws at all in the proper sense of the word, or else the enactments of wicked men; 
and these we must not obey, for “we must obey God rather than men.” Away, then, with this counsel, 
which Celsus gives us, to offer prayer to demons: it is not to be listened to for a moment; for our duty is to 
pray to the Most High God alone, and to the Only-begotten, the First-born of the whole creation, and to 
ask Him as our High Priest to present the prayers which ascend to Him from us, to His God and our God, 
to His Father and the Father of those who direct their lives according to His word. And as we would have 
no desire to enjoy the favour of those men who wish us to follow their wicked lives, and who give us their 
favour only on condition that we choose nothing opposed to their wishes, because their favour would 
make us enemies of God, who cannot be pleased with those who have such men for their friends,—in the 
same way those who are acquainted with the nature, the purposes, and the wickedness of demons, can 
never wish to obtain their favour. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


And Christians have nothing to fear, even if demons should not be well-disposed to them; for they are 
protected by the Supreme God, who is well pleased with their piety, and who sets His divine angels to 
watch over those who are worthy of such guardianship, so that they can suffer nothing from demons. He 
who by his piety possesses the favour of the Most High, who has accepted the guidance of Jesus, the 
“Angel of the great counsel,” being well contented with the favour of God through Christ Jesus, may say 
with confidence that he has nothing to suffer from the whole host of demons. “The Lord is my light and my 
salvation; whom shall I fear? The Lord is the strength of my life; of whom shall I be afraid? Though an host 
should encamp against me, my heart shall not fear.” So much, then, in reply to those statements of Celsus: 
“Tf they are demons, they too evidently belong to God, and they are to be believed, to be sacrificed to 
according to the laws, and prayers are to be offered to them that they may be propitious.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


We shall now proceed to the next statement of Celsus, and examine it with care: “If in obedience to the 
traditions of their fathers they abstain from such victims, they must also abstain from all animal food, in 
accordance with the opinions of Pythagoras, who thus showed his respect for the soul and its bodily 
organs. But if, as they say, they abstain that they may not eat along with demons, I admire their wisdom, 
in having at length discovered, that whenever they eat they eat with demons, although they only refuse to 
do so when they are looking upon a slain victim; for when they eat bread, or drink wine, or taste fruits, do 
they not receive these things, as well as the water they drink and the air they breathe, from certain 
demons, to whom have been assigned these different provinces of nature?” Here I would observe that I 
cannot see how those whom he speaks of as abstaining from certain victims, in accordance with the 
traditions of their fathers, are consequently bound to abstain from the flesh of all animals. We do not 
indeed deny that the divine word does seem to command something similar to this, when to raise us to a 
higher and purer life it says, “It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy 
brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak;” and again, “Destroy not him with thy meat, for whom 
Christ died;” and again, “If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, 
lest I make my brother to offend.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


But it is to be observed that the Jews, who claim for themselves a correct understanding of the law of 
Moses, carefully restrict their food to such things as are accounted clean, and abstain from those that are 
unclean. They also do not use in their food the blood of an animal nor the flesh of an animal torn by wild 
beasts, and some other things which it would take too long for us at present to detail. But Jesus, wishing 
to lead all men by His teaching to the pure worship and service of God, and anxious not to throw any 
hindrance in the way of many who might be benefited by Christianity, through the imposition of a 
burdensome code of rules in regard to food, has laid it down, that “not that which goeth into the mouth 
defileth a man, but that which cometh out of the mouth; for whatsoever entereth in at the mouth goeth 
into the belly, and is cast out into the draught. But those things which proceed out of the mouth are evil 
thoughts when spoken, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies.” Paul also 
says, “Meat commendeth us not to God: for neither, if we eat, are we the better; neither, if we eat not, are 
we the worse.” Wherefore, as there is some obscurity about this matter, without some explanation is 
given, it seemed good to the apostles of Jesus and the elders assembled together at Antioch, and also, as 
they themselves say, to the Holy Spirit, to write a letter to the Gentile believers, forbidding them to 
partake of those things from which alone they say it is necessary to abstain, namely, “things offered to 
idols, things strangled, and blood.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


For that which is offered to idols is sacrificed to demons, and a man of God must not join the table of 
demons. As to things strangled, we are forbidden by Scripture to partake of them, because the blood is 
still in them; and blood, especially the odour arising from blood, is said to be the food of demons. Perhaps, 
then, if we were to eat of strangled animals, we might have such spirits feeding along with us. And the 
reason which forbids the use of strangled animals for food is also applicable to the use of blood. And it 
may not be amiss, as bearing on this point, to recall a beautiful saying in the writings of Sextus, which is 
known to most Christians: “The eating of animals,” says he, “is a matter of indifference; but to abstain 
from them is more agreeable to reason.” It is not, therefore, simply an account of some traditions of our 
fathers that we refrain from eating victims offered to those called gods or heroes or demons, but for other 
reasons, some of which I have here mentioned. It is not to be supposed, however, that we are to abstain 
from the flesh of animals in the same way as we are bound to abstain from all race and wickedness: we 
are indeed to abstain not only from the flesh of animals, but from all other kinds of food, if we cannot 
partake of them without incurring evil, and the consequences of evil. For we are to avoid eating for 
gluttony, or for the mere gratification of the appetite, without regard to the health and sustenance of the 
body. We do not believe that souls pass from one body to another, and that they may descend so low as to 
enter the bodies of the brutes. If we abstain at times from eating the flesh of animals, it is evidently, 
therefore, not for the same reason as Pythagoras; for it is the reasonable soul alone that we honour, and 
we commit its bodily organs with due honours to the grave. For it is not right that the dwelling-place of 
the rational soul should be cast aside anywhere without honour, like the carcases of brute beasts; and so 
much the more when we believe that the respect paid to the body redounds to the honour of the person 
who received from God a soul which has nobly employed the organs of the body in which it resided. In 
regard to the question, “How are the dead raised up, and with what body do they come?” we have already 
answered it briefly, as our purpose required. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Celsus afterwards states what is adduced by Jews and Christians alike in defence of abstinence from idol 
sacrifices, namely, that it is wrong for those who have dedicated themselves to the Most High God to eat 
with demons. What he brings forward against this view, we have already seen. In our opinion, a man can 


only be said to eat and drink with demons when he eats the flesh of what are called sacred victims, and 
when he drinks the wine poured out to the honour of the demons. But Celsus thinks that we cannot eat 
bread or drink wine in any way whatever, or taste fruits, or even take a draught of water, without eating 
and drinking with demons. He adds also, that the air which we breathe is received from demons, and that 
not an animal can breathe without receiving the air from the demons who are set over the air. If any one 
wishes to defend this statement of Celsus, let him show that it is not the divine angels of god, but demons, 
the whole race of whom are bad, that have been appointed to communicate all those blessings which have 
been mentioned. We indeed also maintain with regard not only to the fruits of the earth, but to every 
flowing stream and every breath of air that the ground brings forth those things which are said to grow up 
naturally,—that the water springs in fountains, and refreshes the earth with running streams,—that the air 
is kept pure, and supports the life of those who breathe it, only in consequence of the agency and control 
of certain beings whom we may call invisible husbandmen and guardians; but we deny that those invisible 
agents are demons. And if we might speak boldly, we would say that if demons have any share at all in 
these things, to them belong famine, blasting of the vine and fruit trees, pestilence among men and 
beasts: all these are the proper occupations of demons, who in the capacity of public executioners receive 
power at certain times to carry out the divine judgments, for the restoration of those who have plunged 
headlong into wickedness, or for the trial and discipline of the souls of the wise. For those who through all 
their afflictions preserve their piety pure and unimpaired, show their true character to all spectators, 
whether visible or invisible, who behold them; while those who are otherwise minded, yet conceal their 
wickedness, when they have their true character exposed by misfortunes, become manifest to themselves 
as well as to those whom we may also call spectators. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


The Psalmist bears witness that divine justice employs certain evil angels to inflict calamities upon men: 
“He cast upon them the fierceness of His anger, wrath, and indignation, and trouble, sent by evil angels.” 
Whether demons ever go beyond this when they are suffered to do what they are ever ready, though 
through the restraint put upon them they are not always able to do, is a question to be solved by that man 
who can conceive, in so far as human nature will allow, how it accords with the divine justice, that such 
multitudes of human souls are separated from the body while walking in the paths which lead to certain 
death. “For the judgments of God are so great,” that a soul which is still clothed with a mortal body 
cannot comprehend them; “and they cannot be expressed: therefore by unnurtured souls” they are not in 
any measure to be understood. And hence, too, rash spirits, by their ignorance in these matters, and by 
recklessly setting themselves against the Divine Being, multiply impious objections against providence. It 
is not from demons, then, that men receive any of those things which meet the necessities of life, and 
least of all ourselves, who have been taught to make a proper use of these things. And they who partake of 
corn and wine, and the fruits of trees, of water and of air, do not feed with demons, but rather do they 
feast with divine angels, who are appointed for this purpose, and who are as it were invited to the table of 
the pious man, who hearkens to the precept of the word, which says, “Whether ye eat or drink, or 
whatever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” And again, in another place it is written, “Do all things in the 
name of God.” When, therefore, we eat and drink and breathe to the glory of God, and act in all things 
according to what is right, we feast with no demons, but with divine angels: “For every creature is good, 
and nothing to be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving: for it is sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer.” But it could not be good, and it could not be sanctified, if these things were, as Celsus supposes, 
entrusted to the charge of demons. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


From this it is evident that we have already met the next statement of Celsus, which is as follows: “We 
must either not live, and indeed not come into this life at all, or we must do so on condition that we give 
thanks and first-fruits and prayers to demons, who have been set over the things of this world: and that 
we must do as long as we live, that they may prove good and kind.” We must surely live, and we must live 
according to the word of God, as far as we are enabled to do so. And we are thus enabled to live, when, 
“whether we eat or drink, we do all to the glory of God;” and we are not to refuse to enjoy those things 
which have been created for our use, but must receive them with thanksgiving to the Creator. And it is 
under these conditions, and not such as have been imagined by Celsus, that we have been brought into 
life by God; and we are not placed under demons, but we are under the government of the Most High God, 
through Him who hath brought us to God—Jesus Christ. It is not according to the law of God that any 
demon has had a share in worldly affairs, but it was by their own lawlessness that they perhaps sought 
out for themselves places destitute of the knowledge of God and of the divine life, or places where there 
are many enemies of God. Perhaps also, as being fit to rule over and punish them, they have been set by 
the Word, who governs all things, to rule over those who subjected themselves to evil and not to God. For 
this reason, then, let Celsus, as one who knows not God, give thank-offerings to demons. But we give 
thanks to the Creator of all, and, along with thanksgiving and prayer for the blessings we have received, 
we also eat the bread presented to us; and this bread becomes by prayer a sacred body, which sanctifies 
those who sincerely partake of it. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


Celsus would also have us to offer first-fruits to demons. But we would offer them to Him who said, “Let 
the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose 
seed is in itself upon the earth.” And to Him to whom we offer first-fruits we also send up our prayers, 
“having a great high priest, that is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God,” and “we hold fast this 
profession” as long as we live; for we find God and His only-begotten Son, manifested to us in Jesus, to be 
gracious and kind to us. And if we would wish to have besides a great number of beings who shall ever 
prove friendly to us, we are taught that “thousand thousands stood before Him, and ten thousand times 
ten thousand ministered unto Him.” And these, regarding all as their relations and friends who imitate 
their piety towards God, and in prayer call upon Him with sincerity, work along with them for their 
salvation, appear unto them, deem it their office and duty to attend to them, and as if by common 
agreement they visit with all manner of kindness and deliverance those who pray to God, to whom they 
themselves also pray: “For they are all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for those who shall be 
heirs of salvation.” Let the learned Greeks say that the human soul at its birth is placed under the charge 
of demons: Jesus has taught us not to despise even the little ones in His Church, saying, “Their angels do 
always behold the face of My Father which is in heaven.” And the prophet says, “The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear Him, and delivereth them.” We do not, then, deny that there are 
many demons upon earth, but we maintain that they exist and exercise power among the wicked, as a 
punishment of their wickedness. But they have no power over those who “have put on the whole armour 
of God,” who have received strength to “withstand the wiles of the devil,” and who are ever engaged in 
contests with them, knowing that “we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 


Now let us consider another saying of Celsus, which is as follows: “The satrap of a Persian or Roman 
monarch, or ruler or general or governor, yea, even those who fill lower offices of trust or service in the 
state, would be able to do great injury to those who despised them; and will the satraps and ministers of 
earth and air be insulted with impunity?” Observe now how he introduces servants of the Most High— 
rulers, generals, governors, and those filling lower offices of trust and service—as, after the manner of 
men, inflicting injury upon those who insult them. For he does not consider that a wise man would not 
wish to do harm to any, but would strive to the utmost of his power to change and amend them; unless, 
indeed, it be that those whom Celsus makes servants and rulers appointed by the Most High are behind 
Lycurgus, the lawgiver of the Lacedaemonians, or Zeno of Citium. For when Lycurgus had had his eye put 
out by a man, he got the offender into his power; but instead of taking revenge upon him, he ceased not to 
use all his arts of persuasion until he induced him to become a philosopher. And Zeno, on the occasion of 
some one Saying, “Let me perish rather than not have my revenge on thee,” answered him, “But rather let 
me perish if I do not make a friend of thee.” And I am not yet speaking of those whose characters have 
been formed by the teaching of Jesus, and who have heard the words, “Love your enemies, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you, that ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven; for He 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” And in 
the prophetical writings the righteous man says, “O Lord my God, if I have done this; if there be iniquity 
in my hands; if I have returned evil to those who have done evil to me, let me fall helpless under mine 
enemies: let my enemy persecute my soul, and take it; yea, let him tread down my life upon the earth.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


But the angels, who are the true rulers and generals and ministers of God, do not, as Celsus supposes, 
“injure those who offend them;” and if certain demons, whom Celsus had in mind, do inflict evils, they 
show that they are wicked, and that they have received no office of the kind from God. And they even do 
injury to those who are under them, and who have acknowledged them as their masters; and accordingly, 
as it would seem that those who break through the regulations which prevail in any country in regard to 
matters of food, suffer for it if they are under the demons of that place, while those who are not under 
them, and have not submitted to their power, are free from all harm, and bid defiance to such spirits; 
although if, in ignorance of certain things, they have come under the power of other demons, they may 
suffer punishment from them. But the Christian—the true Christian, I mean—who has submitted to God 
alone and His Word, will suffer nothing from demons, for He is mightier than demons. And the Christian 
will suffer nothing, for “the angel of the Lord will encamp about them that fear Him, and will deliver 
them,” and his “angel,” who “always beholds the face of his Father in heaven,” offers up his prayers 
through the one High Priest to the God of all, and also joins his own prayers with those of the man who is 
committed to his keeping. Let not, then, Celsus try to scare us with threats of mischief from demons, for 
we despise them. And the demons, when despised, can do no harm to those who are under the protection 
of Him who can alone help all who deserve His aid; and He does no less than set His own angels over His 
devout servants, so that none of the hostile angels, nor even he who is called “the prince of this world,” 
can effect anything against those who have given themselves to God. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


In the next place, Celsus forgets that he is addressing Christians, who pray to God alone through Jesus; 
and mixing up other notions with theirs, he absurdly attributes them all to Christians. “If,” says he, “they 
who are addressed are called upon by barbarous names, they will have power, but no longer will they have 
any if they are addressed in Greek or Latin.” Let him, then, state plainly whom we call upon for help by 
barbarous names. Any one will be convinced that this is a false charge which Celsus brings against us, 
when he considers that Christians in prayer do not even use the precise names which divine Scripture 
applies to God; but the Greeks use Greek names, the Romans Latin names, and every one prays and sings 
praises to God as he best can, in his mother tongue. For the Lord of all the languages of the earth hears 
those who pray to Him in each different tongue, hearing, if I may so say, but one voice, expressing itself in 
different dialects. For the Most High is not as one of those who select one language, Barbarian or Greek, 
knowing nothing of any other, and caring nothing for those who speak in other tongues. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


He next represents Christians as saying what he never heard from any Christian; or if he did, it must have 
been from one of the most ignorant and lawless of the people. “Behold,” they are made to say, “I go up to 
a statue of Jupiter or Apollo, or some other god: I revile it, and beat it, yet it takes no vengeance on me.” 
He is not aware that among the prohibitions of the divine law is this, “Thou shalt not revile the gods,” and 
this is intended to prevent the formation of the habit of reviling any one whatever; for we have been 
taught, “Bless, and curse not,” and it is said that “revilers shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” And who 
amongst us is so foolish as to speak in the way Celsus describes, and to fail to see that such contemptuous 
language can be of no avail for removing prevailing notions about the gods? For it is matter of observation 
that there are men who utterly deny the existence of a God or of an overruling providence, and who by 
their impious and destructive teaching have founded sects among those who are called philosophers, and 
yet neither they themselves, nor those who have embraced their opinions, have suffered any of those 
things which mankind generally account evils: they are both strong in body and rich in possessions. And 
yet if we ask what loss they have sustained, we shall find that they have suffered the most certain injury. 
For what greater injury can befall a man than that he should be unable amidst the order of the world to 
see Him who has made it? and what sorer affliction can come to any one than that blindness of mind 
which prevents him from seeing the Creator and Father of every soul? 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


After putting such words into our mouth, and maliciously charging Christians with sentiments which they 
never held, he then proceeds to give to this supposed expression of Christian feeling an answer, which is 
indeed more a mockery than an answer, when he says, “Do you not see, good sir, that even your own 
demon is not only reviled, but banished from every land and sea, and you yourself, who are as it were an 
image dedicated to him, are bound and led to punishment, and fastened to the stake, whilst your demon— 
or, as you call him, the Son of God’—takes no vengeance on the evil-doer?” This answer would be 
admissible if we employed such language as he ascribes to us; although even then he would have no right 
to call the Son of God a demon. For as we hold that all demons are evil, He who turns so many men to God 
is in our view no demon, but God the Word, and the Son of God. And I know not how Celsus has so far 
forgotten himself as to call Jesus Christ a demon, when he nowhere alludes to the existence of any evil 
demons. And finally, as to the punishments threatened against the ungodly, these will come upon them 
after they have refused all remedies, and have been, as we may Say, visited with an incurable malady of 
sinfulness. 


CHAPTER XL 


Such is our doctrine of punishment; and the inculcation of this doctrine turns many from their sins. But let 
us see, on the other hand, what is the response given on this subject by the priest of Jupiter or Apollo of 
whom Celsus speaks. It is this: “The mills of the gods grind slowly.” Another describes punishment as 
reaching “to children’s children, and to those who came after them.” How much better are those words of 
Scripture: “The fathers shall not be put to death for the children, nor the children for the fathers. Every 
man shall be put to death for his own sin.” And again, “Every man that eateth the sour grape, his teeth 
shall be set on edge.” And, “The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear 
the iniquity of the son: the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him.” If any shall say that the response, “To children’s children, and to those who 
come after them,” corresponds with that passage, “Who visits the iniquity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate Me,” let him learn from Ezekiel that this language 
is not to be taken literally; for he reproves those who say, “Our fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge,” and then he adds, “As I live, saith the Lord, every one shall die for his 
own sin.” As to the proper meaning of the figurative language about sins being visited unto the third and 
fourth generation, we cannot at present stay to explain. 


CHAPTER XLI 


He then goes on to rail against us after the manner of old wives. “You,” says he, “mock and revile the 
statues of our gods; but if you had reviled Bacchus or Hercules in person, you would not perhaps have 
done so with impunity. But those who crucified your God when present among men, suffered nothing for 
it, either at the time or during the whole of their lives. And what new thing has there happened since then 
to make us believe that he was not an impostor, but the Son of God? And forsooth, he who sent his Son 
with certain instructions for mankind, allowed him to be thus cruelly treated, and his instructions to 
perish with him, without ever during all this long time showing the slightest concern. What father was 
ever so inhuman? Perhaps, indeed, you may say that he suffered so much, because it was his wish to bear 
what came to him. But it is open to those whom you maliciously revile, to adopt the same language, and 
say that they wish to be reviled, and therefore they bear it with patience; for it is best to deal equally with 
both sides,—although these (gods) severely punish the scorner, so that he must either flee and hide 
himself, or be taken and perish.” Now to these statements I would answer that we revile no one, for we 
believe that “revilers will not inherit the kingdom of God.” And we read, “Bless them that curse you; bless, 
and curse not;” also, “Being reviled, we bless.” And even although the abuse which we pour upon another 
may seem to have some excuse in the wrong which we have received from him, yet such abuse is not 
allowed by the word of God. And how much more ought we to abstain from reviling others, when we 
consider what a great folly it is! And it is equally foolish to apply abusive language to stone or gold or 
silver, turned into what is supposed to be the form of God by those who have no knowledge of God. 
Accordingly, we throw ridicule not upon lifeless images, but upon those only who worship them. Moreover, 
if certain demons reside in certain images, and one of them passes for Bacchus, another for Hercules, we 
do not vilify them: for, on the one hand, it would be useless; and, on the other, it does not become one who 
is meek, and peaceful, and gentle in spirit, and who has learnt that no one among men or demons is to be 
reviled, however wicked he may be. 


CHAPTER XLII 


There is an inconsistency into which, strangely enough, Celsus has fallen unawares. Those demons or 
gods whom he extolled a little before, he now shows to be in fact the vilest of creatures, punishing more 
for their own revenge than for the improvement of those who revile them. His words are, “If you had 
reviled Bacchus or Hercules when present in person, you would not have escaped with impunity.” How 
any one can hear without being present in person, I leave any one who will to explain; as also those other 
questions, “Why he is sometimes present, and sometimes absent?” and, “What is the business which takes 
demons away from place to place?” Again, when he says, “Those who crucified your God himself, suffered 
no harm for doing so,” he supposes that it is the body of Jesus extended on the cross and slain, and not 
His divine nature, that we call God; and that it was as God that Jesus was crucified and slain. As we have 
already dwelt at length on the sufferings which Jesus suffered as a man, we shall purposely say no more 
here, that we may not repeat what we have said already. But when he goes on to say that “those who 
inflicted death upon Jesus suffered nothing afterwards through so long a time,” we must inform him, as 
well as all who are disposed to learn the truth, that the city in which the Jewish people called for the 
crucifixion of Jesus with shouts of “Crucify him, crucify him,” preferring to have the robber set free, who 
had been cast into prison for sedition and murder, and Jesus, who had been delivered through envy, to be 
crucified,—that this city not long afterwards was attacked, and, after a long siege, was utterly overthrown 
and laid waste; for God judged the inhabitants of that place unworthy of living together the life of citizens. 
And yet, though it may seem an incredible thing to say, God spared this people in delivering them to their 
enemies; for He saw that they were incurably averse to any amendment, and were daily sinking deeper 
and deeper into evil. And all this befell them, because the blood of Jesus was shed at their instigation and 
on their land; and the land was no longer able to bear those who were guilty of so fearful a crime against 
Jesus. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


Some new thing, then, has come to pass since the time that Jesus suffered,—that, I mean, which has 
happened to the city, to the whole nation, and in the sudden and general rise of a Christian community. 
And that, too, is a new thing, that those who were strangers to the covenants of God, with no part in His 
promises, and far from the truth, have by a divine power been enabled to embrace the truth. These things 
were not the work of an impostor, but were the work of God, who sent His Word, Jesus Christ, to make 
known His purposes. The sufferings and death which Jesus endured with such fortitude and meekness, 
show the cruelty and injustice of those who inflicted them, but they did not destroy the announcement of 
the purposes of God; indeed, if we may so say, they served rather to make them known. For Jesus Himself 
taught us this when He said, “Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth by itself 
alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” Jesus, then, who is this grain of wheat, died, and brought 
forth much fruit. And the Father is ever looking forward for the results of the death of the grain of wheat, 
both those which are arising now, and those which shall arise hereafter. The Father of Jesus is therefore a 
tender and loving Father, though “He spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up” as His lamb “for us 
all,” that so “the Lamb of God,” by dying for all men, might “take away the sin of the world.” It was not by 
compulsion, therefore, but willingly, that He bore the reproaches of those who reviled Him. Then Celsus, 
returning to those who apply abusive language to images, says: “Of those whom you load with insults, you 
may in like manner say that they voluntarily submit to such treatment, and therefore they bear insults 


with patience; for it is best to deal equally with both sides. Yet these severely punish the scorner, so that 
he must either flee and hide himself, or be taken and perish.” It is not, then, because Christians cast 
insults upon demons that they incur their revenge, but because they drive them away out of the images, 
and from the bodies and souls of men. And here, although Celsus perceives it not, he has on this subject 
spoken something like the truth; for it is true that the souls of those who condemn Christians, and betray 
them, and rejoice in persecuting them, are filled with wicked demons. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


But when the souls of those who die for the Christian faith depart from the body with great glory, they 
destroy the power of the demons, and frustrate their designs against men. Wherefore I imagine, that as 
the demons have learnt from experience that they are defeated and overpowered by the martyrs for the 
truth, they are afraid to have recourse again to violence. And thus, until they forget the defeats they have 
sustained, it is probable that the world will be at peace with the Christians. But when they recover their 
power, and, with eyes blinded by sin, wish again to take their revenge on Christians, and persecute them, 
then again they will be defeated, and then again the souls of the godly, who lay down their lives for the 
cause of godliness, shall utterly destroy the army of the wicked one. And as the demons perceive that 
those who meet death victoriously for the sake of religion destroy their authority, while those who give 
way under their sufferings, and deny the faith, come under their power, I imagine that at times they feel a 
deep interest in Christians when on their trial, and keenly strive to gain them over to their side, feeling as 
they do that their confession is torture to them, and their denial is a relief and encouragement to them. 
And traces of the same feeling may be seen in the demeanour of the judges; for they are greatly 
distressed at seeing those who bear outrage and torture with patience, but are greatly elated when a 
Christian gives way under it. Yet it is from no feeling of humanity that this arises. They see well, that, 
while “the tongues” of those who are overpowered by the tortures “may take the oath, the mind has not 
sworn.” And this may serve as an answer to the remark of Celsus: “But they severely punish one who 
reviles them, so that he must either flee and hide himself, or be taken and perish.” If a Christian ever flees 
away, it is not from fear, but in obedience to the command of his Master, that so he may preserve himself, 
and employ his strength for the benefit of others. 


CHAPTER XLV 


Let us see what Celsus next goes on to say. It is as follows: “What need is there to collect all the oracular 
responses, which have been delivered with a divine voice by priests and priestesses, as well as by others, 
whether men or women, who were under a divine influence?—all the wonderful things that have been 
heard issuing from the inner sanctuary?—all the revelations that have been made to those who consulted 
the sacrificial victims?—and all the knowledge that has been conveyed to men by other signs and 
prodigies? To some the gods have appeared in visible forms. The world is full of such instances. How many 
cities have been built in obedience to commands received from oracles; how often, in the same way, 
delivered from disease and famine! Or again, how many cities, from disregard or forgetfulness of these 
oracles, have perished miserably! How many colonies have been established and made to flourish by 
following their orders! How many princes and private persons have, from this cause, had prosperity or 
adversity! How many who mourned over their childlessness, have obtained the blessing they asked for! 
How many have turned away from themselves the anger of demons! How many who were maimed in their 
limbs, have had them restored! And again, how many have met with summary punishment for showing 
want of reverence to the temples—some being instantly seized with madness, others openly confessing 
their crimes, others having put an end to their lives, and others having become the victims of incurable 
maladies! Yea, some have been slain by a terrible voice issuing from the inner sanctuary.” I know not how 
it comes that Celsus brings forward these as undoubted facts, whilst at the same time he treats as mere 
fables the wonders which are recorded and handed down to us as having happened among the Jews, or as 
having been performed by Jesus and His disciples. For why may not our accounts be true, and those of 
Celsus fables and fictions? At least, these latter were not believed by the followers of Democritus, 
Epicurus, and Aristotle, although perhaps these Grecian sects would have been convinced by the evidence 
in support of our miracles, if Moses or any of the prophets who wrought these wonders, or Jesus Christ 
Himself, had come in their way. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


It is related of the priestess of Apollo, that she at times allowed herself to be influenced in her answers by 
bribes; but our prophets were admired for their plain truthfulness, not only by their contemporaries, but 
also by those who lived in later times. For through the commands pronounced by the prophets cities were 
founded, men were cured, and plagues were stayed. Indeed, the whole Jewish race went out as a colony 
from Egypt to Palestine, in accordance with the divine oracles. They also, when they followed the 
commands of God, were prosperous; when they departed from them, they suffered reverses. What need is 
there to quote all the princes and private persons in Scripture history who fared well or ill according as 
they obeyed or despised the words of the prophets? If we refer to those who were unhappy because they 
were childless, but who, after offering prayers to the Creator of all, became fathers and mothers, let any 
one read the accounts of Abraham and Sarah, to whom at an advanced age was born Isaac, the father of 


the whole Jewish nation: and there are other instances of the same thing. Let him also read the account of 
Hezekiah, who not only recovered from his sickness, according to the prediction of Isaiah, but was also 
bold enough to say, “Afterwards I shall beget children, who shall declare Thy righteousness.” And in the 
fourth book of Kings we read that the prophet Elisha made known to a woman who had received him 
hospitably, that by the grace of God she should have a son; and through the prayers of Elisha she became 
a mother. The maimed were cured by Jesus in great numbers. And the books of the Maccabees relate what 
punishments were inflicted upon those who dared to profane the Jewish service in the temple at 
Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


But the Greeks will say that these accounts are fabulous, although two whole nations are witnesses to 
their truth. But why may we not consider the accounts of the Greeks as fabulous rather than those? 
Perhaps some one, however, wishing not to appear blindly to accept his own statements and reject those 
of others, would conclude, after a close examination of the matter, that the wonders mentioned by the 
Greeks were performed by certain demons; those among the Jews by prophets or by angels, or by God 
through the means of angels; and those recorded by Christians by Jesus Himself, or by His power working 
in His apostles. Let us, then, compare all these accounts together; let us examine into the aim and 
purpose of those who performed them; and let us inquire what effect was produced upon the persons on 
whose account these acts of kindness were performed, whether beneficial or hurtful, or neither the one 
nor the other. The ancient Jewish people, before they sinned against God, and were for their great 
wickedness cast off by Him, must evidently have been a people of great wisdom. But Christians, who have 
in so wonderful a manner formed themselves into a community, appear at first to have been more induced 
by miracles than by exhortations to forsake the institutions of their fathers, and to adopt others which 
were quite strange to them. And indeed, if we were to reason from what is probable as to the first 
formation of the Christian society, we should say that it is incredible that the apostles of Jesus Christ, who 
were unlettered men of humble life, could have been emboldened to preach Christian truth to men by 
anything else than the power which was conferred upon them, and the grace which accompanied their 
words and rendered them effective; and those who heard them would not have renounced the old- 
established usages of their fathers, and been induced to adopt notions so different from those in which 
they had been brought up, unless they had been moved by some extraordinary power, and by the force of 
miraculous events. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


In the next place, Celsus, after referring to the enthusiasm with which men will contend unto death rather 
than abjure Christianity, adds strangely enough some remarks, in which he wishes to show that our 
doctrines are similar to those delivered by the priests at the celebration of the heathen mysteries. He 
says, “Just as you, good sir, believe in eternal punishments, so also do the priests who interpret and 
initiate into the sacred mysteries. The same punishments with which you threaten others, they threaten 
you. Now it is worthy of examination, which of the two is more firmly established as true; for both parties 
contend with equal assurance that the truth is on their side. But if we require proofs, the priests of the 
heathen gods produce many that are clear and convincing, partly from wonders performed by demons, 
and partly from the answers given by oracles, and various other modes of divination.” He would, then, 
have us believe that we and the interpreters of the mysteries equally teach the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, and that it is a matter for inquiry on which side of the two the truth lies. Now I should say 
that the truth lies with those who are able to induce their hearers to live as men who are convinced of the 
truth of what they have heard. But Jews and Christians have been thus affected by the doctrines they hold 
about what we speak of as the world to come, and the rewards of the righteous, and the punishments of 
the wicked. Let Celsus then, or any one who will, show us who have been moved in this way in regard to 
eternal punishments by the teaching of heathen priests and mystagogues. For surely the purpose of him 
who brought to light this doctrine was not only to reason upon the subject of punishments, and to strike 
men with terror of them, but to induce those who heard the truth to strive with all their might against 
those sins which are the causes of punishment. And those who study the prophecies with care, and are not 
content with a cursory perusal of the predictions contained in them, will find them such as to convince the 
intelligent and sincere reader that the Spirit of God was in those men, and that with their writings there is 
nothing in all the works of demons, responses of oracles, or sayings of soothsayers, for one moment to be 
compared. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


Let us see in what terms Celsus next addresses us: “Besides, is it not most absurd and inconsistent in you, 
on the one hand, to make so much of the body as you do—to expect that the same body will rise again, as 
though it were the best and most precious part of us; and yet, on the other, to expose it to such tortures as 
though it were worthless? But men who hold such notions, and are so attached to the body, are not worthy 
of being reasoned with; for in this and in other respects they show themselves to be gross, impure, and 
bent upon revolting without any reason from the common belief. But I shall direct my discourse to those 
who hope for the enjoyment of eternal life with God by means of the soul or mind, whether they choose to 


call it a spiritual substance, an intelligent spirit, holy and blessed, or a living soul, or the heavenly and 
indestructible offspring of a divine and incorporeal nature, or by whatever name they designate the 
spiritual nature of man. And they are rightly persuaded that those who live well shall be blessed, and the 
unrighteous shall all suffer everlasting punishments. And from this doctrine neither they nor any other 
should ever swerve.” Now, as he has often already reproached us for our opinions on the resurrection, and 
as we have on these occasions defended our opinions in what seemed to us a reasonable way, we do not 
intend, at each repetition of the one objection, to go into a repetition of our defence. Celsus makes an 
unfounded charge against us when he ascribes to us the opinion that “there is nothing in our complex 
nature better or more precious than the body;” for we hold that far beyond all bodies is the soul, and 
especially the reasonable soul; for it is the soul, and not the body, which bears the likeness of the Creator. 
For, according to us, God is not corporeal, unless we fall into the absurd errors of the followers of Zeno 
and Chrysippus. 


CHAPTER L 


But since he reproaches us with too great an anxiety about the body, let him know that when that feeling 
is a wrong one we do not share in it, and when it is indifferent we only long for that which God has 
promised to the righteous. But Celsus considers that we are inconsistent with ourselves when we count 
the body worthy of honour from God, and therefore hope for its resurrection, and yet at the same time 
expose it to tortures as though it were not worthy of honour. But surely it is not without honour for the 
body to suffer for the sake of godliness, and to choose afflictions on account of virtue: the dishonourable 
thing would be for it to waste its powers in vicious indulgence. For the divine word says: “What is an 
honourable seed? The seed of man. What is a dishonourable seed? The seed of man.” Moreover, Celsus 
thinks that he ought not to reason with those who hope for the good of the body, as they are unreasonably 
intent upon an object which can never satisfy their expectations. He also calls them gross and impure 
men, bent upon creating needless dissensions. But surely he ought, as one of superior humanity, to assist 
even the rude and depraved. For society does not exclude from its pale the coarse and uncultivated, as it 
does the irrational animals, but our Creator made us on the same common level with all mankind. It is not 
an undignified thing, therefore, to reason even with the coarse and unrefined, and to try to bring them as 
far as possible to a higher state of refinement—to bring the impure to the highest practicable degree of 
purity—to bring the unreasoning multitude to reason, and the diseased in mind to spiritual health. 


CHAPTER LI 


In the next place, he expresses his approval of those who “hope that eternal life shall be enjoyed with God 
by the soul or mind, or, as it is variously called, the spiritual nature, the reasonable soul, intelligent, holy, 
and blessed;” and he allows the soundness of the doctrine, “that those who had a good life shall be happy, 
and the unrighteous shall suffer eternal punishments.” And yet I wonder at what follows, more than at 
anything that Celsus has ever said; for he adds, “And from this doctrine let not them or any one ever 
swerve.” For certainly in writing against Christians, the very essence of whose faith is God, and the 
promises made by Christ to the righteous, and His warnings of punishment awaiting the wicked, he must 
see that, if a Christian were brought to renounce Christianity by his arguments against it, it is beyond 
doubt that, along with his Christian faith, he would cast off the very doctrine from which he says that no 
Christian and no man should ever swerve. But I think Celsus has been far surpassed in consideration for 
his fellow-men by Chrysippus in his treatise, On the Subjugation of the Passions. For when he sought to 
apply remedies to the affections and passions which oppress and distract the human spirit, after 
employing such arguments as seemed to himself to be strong, he did not shrink from using in the second 
and third place others which he did not himself approve of. “For,” says he, “if it were held by any one that 
there are three kinds of good, we must seek to regulate the passions in accordance with that supposition; 
and we must not too curiously inquire into the opinions held by a person at the time that he is under the 
influence of passion, lest, if we delay too long for the purpose of overthrowing the opinions by which the 
mind is possessed, the opportunity for curing the passion may pass away.” And he adds, “Thus, supposing 
that pleasure were the highest good, or that he was of that opinion whose mind was under the dominion of 
passion, we should not the less give him help, and show that, even on the principle that pleasure is the 
highest and final good of man, all passion is disallowed.” And Celsus, in like manner, after having 
embraced the doctrine, “that the righteous shall be blessed, and the wicked shall suffer eternal 
punishments,” should have followed out his subject; and, after having advanced what seemed to him the 
chief argument, he should have proceeded to prove and enforce by further reasons the truth that the 
unjust shall surely suffer eternal punishment, and those who lead a good life shall be blessed. 


CHAPTER LII 


For we who have been persuaded by many, yea by innumerable, arguments to lead a Christian life, are 
especially anxious to bring all men as far as possible to receive the whole system of Christian truth; but 
when we meet with persons who are prejudiced by the calumnies thrown out against Christians, and who, 
from a notion that Christians are an impious people, will not listen to any who offer to instruct them in the 
principles of the divine word, then, on the common principles of humanity, we endeavour to the best of 
our ability to convince them of the doctrine of the punishment of the wicked, and to induce even those 


who are unwilling to become Christians to accept that truth. And we are thus anxious to persuade them of 
the rewards of right living, when we see that many things which we teach about a healthy moral life are 
also taught by the enemies of our faith. For you will find that they have not entirely lost the common 
notions of right and wrong, of good and evil. Let all men, therefore, when they look upon the universe, 
observe the constant revolution of the unerring stars, the converse motion of the planets, the constitution 
of the atmosphere, and its adaptation to the necessities of the animals, and especially of man, with all the 
innumerable contrivances for the well-being of mankind; and then, after thus considering the order of the 
universe, let them beware of doing ought which is displeasing to the Creator of this universe, of the soul 
and its intelligent principle; and let them rest assured that punishment shall be inflicted on the wicked, 
and rewards shall be bestowed upon the righteous, by Him who deals with every one as he deserves, and 
who will proportion His rewards to the good that each has done, and to the account of himself that he is 
able to give. And let all men know that the good shall be advanced to a higher state, and that the wicked 
shall be delivered over to sufferings and torments, in punishment of their licentiousness and depravity, 
their cowardice, timidity, and all their follies. 


CHAPTER LIII 


Having said so much on this subject, let us proceed to another statement of Celsus: “Since men are born 
united to a body, whether to suit the order of the universe, or that they may in that way suffer the 
punishment of sin; or because the soul is oppressed by certain passions until it is purged from these at the 
appointed period of time,—for, according to Empedocles, all mankind must be banished from the abodes 
of the blessed for 30,000 periods of time,—we must therefore believe that they are entrusted to certain 
beings as keepers of this prison-house.” You will observe that Celsus, in these remarks, speaks of such 
weighty matters in the language of doubtful human conjecture. He adds also various opinions as to the 
origin of man, and shows considerable reluctance to set down any of these opinions as false. When he had 
once come to the conclusion neither indiscriminately to accept nor recklessly to reject the opinions held 
by the ancients, would it not have been in accordance with that same rule of judging, if, when he found 
himself not disposed to believe the doctrines taught by the Jewish prophets and by Jesus, at any rate to 
have held them as matters open to inquiry? And should he not have considered whether it is very probable 
that a people who faithfully served the Most High God, and who ofttimes encountered numberless 
dangers, and even death, rather than sacrifice the honour of God, and what they believed to be the 
revelations of His will, should have been wholly overlooked by God? Should it not rather be thought 
probable that people who despised the efforts of human art to represent the Divine Being, but strove 
rather to rise in thought to the knowledge of the Most High, should have been favoured with some 
revelation from Himself? Besides, he ought to have considered that the common Father and Creator of all, 
who sees and hears all things, and who duly esteems the intention of every man who seeks Him and 
desires to serve Him, will grant unto these also some of the benefits of His rule, and will give them an 
enlargement of that knowledge of Himself which He has once bestowed upon them. If this had been 
remembered by Celsus and the others who hate Moses and the Jewish prophets, and Jesus, and His 
faithful disciples, who endured so much for the sake of His word, they would not thus have reviled Moses, 
and the prophets, and Jesus, and His apostles; and they would not have singled out for their contempt the 
Jews beyond all the nations of the earth, and said they were worse even than the Egyptians,—a people 
who, either from superstition or some other form of delusion, went as far as they could in degrading the 
Divine Being to the level of brute beasts. And we invite inquiry, not as though we wished to lead any to 
doubt regarding the truths of Christianity, but in order to show that it would be better for those who in 
every way revile the doctrines of Christianity, at any rate to suspend their judgment, and not so rashly to 
state about Jesus and His apostles such things as they do not know, and as they cannot prove, either by 
what the Stoics call “apprehensive perception,” or by any other methods used by different sects of 
philosophers as criteria of truth. 


CHAPTER LIV 


When Celsus adds, “We must therefore believe that men are entrusted to certain beings who are the 
keepers of this prison-house,” our answer is, that the souls of those who are called by Jeremiah “prisoners 
of the earth,” when eager in the pursuit of virtue, are even in this life delivered from the bondage of evil; 
for Jesus declared this, as was foretold long before His advent by the prophet Isaiah, when he said that 
“the prisoners would go forth, and they that were in darkness would show themselves.” And Jesus 
Himself, as Isaiah also foretold of Him, arose as “a light to them that sat in darkness and in the shadow of 
death,” so that we may therefore say, “Let us break their bands asunder, and cast their cords from us.” If 
Celsus, and those who like him are opposed to us, had been able to sound the depths of the Gospel 
narratives, they would not have counselled us to put our confidence in those beings whom they call “the 
keepers of the prison-house.” It is written in the Gospel that a woman was bowed together, and could in 
no wise lift up herself. And when Jesus beheld her, and perceived from what cause she was bowed 
together, he said, “Ought not this daughter of Abraham, whom Satan has bound, lo, these eighteen years, 
to be loosed from this bond on the Sabbath day?” And how many others are still bowed down and bound 
by Satan, who hinders them from looking up at all, and who would have us to look down also! And no one 
can raise them up, except the Word, that came by Jesus Christ, and that aforetime inspired the prophets. 
And Jesus came to release those who were under the dominion of the devil; and, speaking of him, He said 


with that depth of meaning which characterized His words, “Now is the prince of this world judged.” We 
are, then, indulging in no baseless calumnies against demons, but are condemning their agency upon 
earth as destructive to mankind, and show that, under cover of oracles and bodily cures, and such other 
means, they are seeking to separate from God the soul which has descended to this “body of humiliation;” 
and those who feel this humiliation exclaim, “O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” It is not in vain, therefore, that we expose our bodies to be beaten and tortured; for 
surely it is not in vain for a man to submit to such sufferings, if by that means he may avoid bestowing the 
name of gods on those earthly spirits that unite with their worshippers to bring him to destruction. 
Indeed, we think it both reasonable in itself and well-pleasing to God, to suffer pain for the sake of virtue, 
to undergo torture for the sake of piety, and even to suffer death for the sake of holiness; for “precious in 
the sight of God is the death of His saints;” and we maintain that to overcome the love of life is to enjoy a 
great good. But when Celsus compares us to notorious criminals, who justly suffer punishment for their 
crimes, and does not shrink from placing so laudable a purpose as that which we set before us upon the 
same level with the obstinacy of criminals, he makes himself the brother and companion of those who 
accounted Jesus among criminals, fulfilling the Scripture, which saith, “He was numbered with 
transgressors.” 


CHAPTER LV 


Celsus goes on to say: “They must make their choice between two alternatives. If they refuse to render 
due service to the gods, and to respect those who are set over this service, let them not come to manhood, 
or marry wives, or have children, or indeed take any share in the affairs of life; but let them depart hence 
with all speed, and leave no posterity behind them, that such a race may become extinct from the face of 
the earth. Or, on the other hand, if they will take wives, and bring up children, and taste of the fruits of 
the earth, and partake of all the blessings of life, and bear its appointed sorrows (for nature herself hath 
allotted sorrows to all men; for sorrows must exist, and earth is the only place for them), then must they 
discharge the duties of life until they are released from its bonds, and render due honour to those beings 
who control the affairs of this life, if they would not show themselves ungrateful to them. For it would be 
unjust in them, after receiving the good things which they dispense, to pay them no tribute in return.” To 
this we reply, that there appears to us to be no good reason for our leaving this world, except when piety 
and virtue require it; as when, for example, those who are set as judges, and think that they have power 
over our lives, place before us the alternative either to live in violation of the commands of Jesus, or to die 
if we continue obedient to them. But God has allowed us to marry, because all are not fit for the higher, 
that is, the perfectly pure life; and God would have us to bring up all our children, and not to destroy any 
of the offspring given us by His providence. And this does not conflict with our purpose not to obey the 
demons that are on the earth; for, “being armed with the whole armour of God, we stand” as athletes of 
piety against the race of demons that plot against us. 


CHAPTER LVI 


Although, therefore, Celsus would, in his own words, “drive us with all haste out of life,” so that “such a 
race may become extinct from the earth;” yet we, along with those who worship the Creator, will live 
according to the laws of God, never consenting to obey the laws of sin. We will marry if we wish, and bring 
up the children given to us in marriage; and if need be, we will not only partake of the blessings of life, 
but bear its appointed sorrows as a trial to our souls. For in this way is divine Scripture accustomed to 
speak of human afflictions, by which, as gold is tried in the fire, so the spirit of man is tried, and is found 
to be worthy either of condemnation or of praise. For those things which Celsus calls evils we are 
therefore prepared, and are ready to say, “Try me, O Lord, and prove me; purge my reins and my heart.” 
For “no one will be crowned,” unless here upon earth, with this body of humiliation, “he strive lawfully.” 
Further, we do not pay honours supposed to be due to those whom Celsus speaks of as being set over the 
affairs of the world. For we worship the Lord our God, and Him only do we serve, and desire to be 
followers of Christ, who, when the devil said to Him, “All these things will I give thee if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me,” answered him by the words, “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt 
thou serve.” Wherefore we do not render the honour supposed to be due to those who, according to 
Celsus, are set over the affairs of this world; for “no man can serve two masters,” and we “cannot serve 
God and mammon,” whether this name be applied to one or more. Moreover, if any one “by transgressing 
the law dishonours the lawgiver,” it seems clear to us that if the two laws, the law of God and the law of 
mammon, are completely opposed to each other, it is better for us by transgressing the law of mammon to 
dishonour mammon, that we may honour God by keeping His law, than by transgressing the law of God to 
dishonour God, that by obeying the law of mammon we may honour mammon. 


CHAPTER LVII 


Celsus supposes that men “discharge the duties of life until they are loosened from its bonds,” when, in 
accordance with commonly received customs, they offer sacrifices to each of the gods recognised in the 
state; and he fails to perceive the true duty which is fulfilled by an earnest piety. For we say that he truly 
discharges the duties of life who is ever mindful who is his Creator, and what things are agreeable to Him, 
and who acts in all things so that he may please God. Again, Celsus wishes us to be thankful to these 


demons, imagining that we owe them thank-offerings. But we, while recognising the duty of thankfulness, 
maintain that we show no ingratitude by refusing to give thanks to beings who do us no good, but who 
rather set themselves against us when we neither sacrifice to them nor worship them. We are much more 
concerned lest we should be ungrateful to God, who has loaded us with His benefits, whose workmanship 
we are, who cares for us in whatever condition we may be, and who has given us hopes of things beyond 
this present life. And we have a symbol of gratitude to God in the bread which we call the Eucharist. 
Besides, as we have shown before, the demons have not the control of those things which have been 
created for our use; we commit no wrong, therefore, when we partake of created things, and yet refuse to 
offer sacrifices to beings who have no concern with them. Moreover, as we know that it is not demons, but 
angels, who have been set over the fruits of the earth, and over the birth of animals, it is the latter that we 
praise and bless, as having been appointed by God over the things needful for our race; yet even to them 
we will not give the honour which is due to God. For this would not be pleasing to God, nor would it be 
any pleasure to the angels themselves to whom these things have been committed. Indeed, they are much 
more pleased if we refrain from offering sacrifices to them than if we offer them; for they have no desire 
for the sacrificial odours which rise from the earth. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


Celsus goes on to say: “Let any one inquire of the Egyptians, and he will find that everything, even to the 
most insignificant, is committed to the care of a certain demon. The body of man is divided into thirty-six 
parts, and as many demons of the air are appointed to the care of it, each having charge of a different 
part, although others make the number much larger. All these demons have in the language of that 
country distinct names; as Chnoumen, Chnachoumen, Cnat, Sicat, Biou, Erou, Erebiou, Ramanor, 
Reianoor, and other such Egyptian names. Moreover, they call upon them, and are cured of diseases of 
particular parts of the body. What, then, is there to prevent a man from giving honour to these or to 
others, if he would rather be in health than be sick, rather have prosperity than adversity, and be freed as 
much as possible from all plagues and troubles?” In this way, Celsus seeks to degrade our souls to the 
worship of demons, under the assumption that they have possession of our bodies, and that each one has 
power over a separate member. And he wishes us on this ground to put confidence in these demons of 
which he speaks, and to serve them, in order that we may be in health rather than be sick, have prosperity 
rather than adversity, and may as far as possible escape all plagues and troubles. The honour of the Most 
High God, which cannot be divided or shared with another, is so lightly esteemed by him, that he cannot 
believe in the ability of God, if called upon and highly honoured, to give to those who serve Him a power 
by which they may be defended from the assaults directed by demons against the righteous. For he has 
never beheld the efficacy of those words, “in the name of Jesus,” when uttered by the truly faithful, to 
deliver not a few from demons and demoniacal possessions and other plagues. 


CHAPTER LIX 


Probably those who embrace the views of Celsus will smile at us when we say, “At the name of Jesus every 
knee shall bow, of things in heaven, of things on earth, and of things under the earth, and every tongue” is 
brought to “confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” But although they may 
ridicule such a statement, yet they will receive much more convincing arguments in support of it than 
Celsus brings in behalf of Chnoumen, Chnachoumen, Cnat, Sicat, and the rest of the Egyptian catalogue, 
whom he mentions as being called upon, and as healing the diseases of different parts of the human body. 
And observe how, while seeking to turn us away from our faith in the God of all through Jesus Christ, he 
exhorts us for the welfare of our bodies to faith in six-and-thirty barbarous demons, whom the Egyptian 
magi alone call upon in some unknown way, and promise us in return great benefits. According to Celsus, 
then, it would be better for us now to give ourselves up to magic and sorcery than to embrace Christianity, 
and to put our faith in an innumerable multitude of demons than in the almighty, living, self-revealing God, 
who has manifested Himself by Him who by His great power has spread the true principles of holiness 
among all men throughout the world; yea, I may add without exaggeration, He has given this knowledge 
to all beings everywhere possessed of reason, and needing deliverance from the plague and corruption of 
sin. 


CHAPTER LX 


Celsus, however, suspecting that the tendency of such teaching as he here gives is to lead to magic, and 
dreading that harm may arise from these statements, adds: “Care, however, must be taken lest any one, 
by familiarizing his mind with these matters, should become too much engrossed with them, and lest, 
through an excessive regard for the body, he should have his mind turned away from higher things, and 
allow them to pass into oblivion. For perhaps we ought not to despise the opinion of those wise men who 
say that most of the earth-demons are taken up with carnal indulgence, blood, odours, sweet sounds, and 
other such sensual things; and therefore they are unable to do more than heal the body, or foretell the 
fortunes of men and cities, and do other such things as relate to this mortal life.” If there is, then, such a 
dangerous tendency in this direction, as even the enemy of the truth of God confesses, how much better is 
it to avoid all danger of giving ourselves too much up to the power of such demons, and of becoming 
turned aside from higher things, and suffering them to pass into oblivion through an excessive attention 


to the body; by entrusting ourselves to the Supreme God through Jesus Christ, who has given us such 
instruction, and asking of Him all help, and the guardianship of holy and good angels, to defend us from 
the earth-spirits intent on lust, and blood, and sacrificial odours, and strange sounds, and other sensual 
things! For even, by the confession of Celsus, they can do nothing more than cure the body. But, indeed, I 
would say that it is not clear that these demons, however much they are reverenced, can even cure the 
body. But in seeking recovery from disease, a man must either follow the more ordinary and simple 
method, and have recourse to medical art; or if he would go beyond the common methods adopted by 
men, he must rise to the higher and better way of seeking the blessing of Him who is God over all, 
through piety and prayers. 


CHAPTER LxXI 


For consider with yourself which disposition of mind will be more acceptable to the Most High, whose 
power is supreme and universal, and who directs all for the welfare of mankind in body, and in mind, and 
in outward things,—whether that of the man who gives himself up to God in all things, or that of the man 
who is curiously inquisitive about the names of demons, their powers and agency, the incantations, the 
herbs proper to them, and the stones with the inscriptions graven on them, corresponding symbolically or 
otherwise to their traditional shapes? It is plain even to the least intelligent, that the disposition of the 
man who is simpleminded and not given to curious inquiries, but in all things devoted to the divine will, 
will be most pleasing to God, and to all those who are like God; but that of the man who, for the sake of 
bodily health, of bodily enjoyment, and outward prosperity, busies himself about the names of demons, 
and inquires by what incantations he shall appease them, will be condemned by God as bad and impious, 
and more agreeable to the nature of demons than of men, and will be given over to be torn and otherwise 
tormented by demons. For it is probable that they, as being wicked creatures, and, as Celsus confesses, 
addicted to blood, sacrificial odours, sweet sounds, and such like, will not keep their most solemn 
promises to those who supply them with these things. For if others invoke their aid against the persons 
who have already called upon them, and purchase their favour with a larger supply of blood, and odours, 
and such offerings as they require, they will take part against those who yesterday sacrificed and 
presented pleasant offerings to them. 


CHAPTER LXII 


In a former passage, Celsus had spoken at length on the subject of oracles, and had referred us to their 
answers as being the voice of the gods; but now he makes amends, and confesses that “those who foretell 
the fortunes of men and cities, and concern themselves about mortal affairs, are earth-spirits, who are 
given up to fleshly lust, blood, odours, sweet sounds, and other such things, and who are unable to rise 
above these sensual objects.” Perhaps, when we opposed the theological teaching of Celsus in regard to 
oracles, and the honour done to those called gods, some one might suspect us of impiety when we alleged 
that these were stratagems of demoniacal powers, to draw men away to carnal indulgence. But any who 
entertained this suspicion against us, may now believe that the statements put forth by Christians were 
well-founded, when they see the above passage from the writings of one who is a professed adversary of 
Christianity, but who now at length writes as one who has been overcome by the spirit of truth. Although, 
therefore, Celsus says that “we must offer sacrifices to them, in so far as they are profitable to us, for to 
offer them indiscriminately is not allowed by reason,” yet we are not to offer sacrifices to demons 
addicted to blood and odours; nor is the Divine Being to be profaned in our minds, by being brought down 
to the level of wicked demons. If Celsus had carefully weighed the meaning of the word “profitable,” and 
had considered that the truest profit lies in virtue and in virtuous action, he would not have applied the 
phrase “as far as it is profitable” to the service of such demons, as he has acknowledged them to be. If, 
then, health of body and success in life were to come to us on condition of our serving such demons, we 
should prefer sickness and misfortune accompanied with the consciousness of our being truly devoted to 
the will of God. For this is preferable to being mortally diseased in mind, and wretched through being 
separate and outcasts from God, though healthy in body and abounding in earthly prosperity. And we 
would rather go for help to one who seeks nothing whatever but the well-being of men and of all rational 
creatures, than to those who delight in blood and sacrificial odours. 


CHAPTER LXIII 


After having said so much of the demons, and of their fondness for blood and the odour of sacrifices, 
Celsus adds, as though wishing to retract the charge he had made: “The more just opinion is, that demons 
desire nothing and need nothing, but that they take pleasure in those who discharge towards them offices 
of piety.” If Celsus believed this to be true, he should have said so, instead of making his previous 
statements. But, indeed, human nature is never utterly forsaken by God and His only-begotten Son, the 
Truth. Wherefore even Celsus spoke the truth when he made the demons take pleasure in the blood and 
smoke of victims; although, by the force of his own evil nature, he falls back into his errors, and compares 
demons with men who rigorously discharge every duty, even to those who show no gratitude; while to 
those who are grateful they abound in acts of kindness. Here Celsus appears to me to get into confusion. 
At one time his judgment is darkened by the influence of demons, and at another he recovers from their 
deluding power, and gets some glimpses of the truth. For again he adds: “We must never in any way lose 


our hold of God, whether by day or by night, whether in public or in secret, whether in word or in deed, 
but in whatever we do, or abstain from doing.” That is, as I understand it, whatever we do in public, in all 
our actions, in all our words, “let the soul be constantly fixed upon God.” And yet again, as though, after 
struggling in argument against the insane inspirations of demons, he were completely overcome by them, 
he adds: “If this is the case, what harm is there in gaining the favour of the rulers of the earth, whether of 
a nature different from ours, or human princes and kings? For these have gained their dignity through the 
instrumentality of demons.” In a former part, Celsus did his utmost to debase our souls to the worship of 
demons; and now he wishes us to seek the favour of kings and princes, of whom, as the world and all 
history are full of them, I do not consider it necessary to quote examples. 


CHAPTER LXIV 


There is therefore One whose favour we should seek, and to whom we ought to pray that He would be 
gracious to us—the Most High God, whose favour is gained by piety and the practice of every virtue. And 
if he would have us to seek the favour of others after the Most High God, let him consider that, as the 
motion of the shadow follows that of the body which casts it, so in like manner it follows, that when we 
have the favour of God, we have also the good-will of all angels and spirits who are friends of God. For 
they know who are worthy of the divine approval, and they are not only well disposed to them, but they 
co-operate with them in their endeavours to please God: they seek His favour on their behalf; with their 
prayers they join their own prayers and intercessions for them. We may indeed boldly say, that men who 
aspire after better things have, when they pray to God, tens of thousands of sacred powers upon their 
side. These, even when not asked, pray with them, they bring succour to our mortal race, and if I may so 
say, take up arms alongside of it: for they see demons warring and fighting most keenly against the 
salvation of those who devote themselves to God, and despise the hostility of demons; they see them 
savage in their hatred of the man who refuses to serve them with the blood and fumes of sacrifices, but 
rather strives in every way, by word and deed, to be in peace and union with the Most High through Jesus, 
who put to flight multitudes of demons when He went about “healing,” and delivering “all who were 
oppressed by the devil.” 


CHAPTER LXV 


Moreover, we are to despise ingratiating ourselves with kings or any other men, not only if their favour is 
to be won by murders, licentiousness, or deeds of cruelty, but even if it involves impiety towards God, or 
any servile expressions of flattery and obsequiousness, which things are unworthy of brave and high- 
principled men, who aim at joining with their other virtues that highest of virtues, patience and fortitude. 
But whilst we do nothing which is contrary to the law and word of God, we are not so mad as to stir up 
against us the wrath of kings and princes, which will bring upon us sufferings and tortures, or even death. 
For we read: “Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power but of God: the 
powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God.” These words we have in our exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, to the best of our ability, 
explained at length, and with various applications; but for the present we have taken them in their more 
obvious and generally received acceptation, to meet the saying of Celsus, that “it is not without the power 
of demons that kings have been raised to their regal dignity.” Here much might be said on the constitution 
of kings and rulers, for the subject is a wide one, embracing such rulers as reign cruelly and tyrannically, 
and such as make the kingly office the means of indulging in luxury and sinful pleasures. We shall 
therefore, for the present, pass over the full consideration of this subject. We will, however, never swear 
by “the fortune of the king,” nor by ought else that is considered equivalent to God. For if the word 
“fortune” is nothing but an expression for the uncertain course of events, as some Say, although they seem 
not to be agreed, we do not swear by that as God which has no existence, as though it did really exist and 
was able to do something, lest we should bind ourselves by an oath to things which have no existence. If, 
on the other hand (as is thought by others, who say that to swear by the fortune of the king of the Romans 
is to swear by his demon), what is called the fortune of the king is in the power of demons, then in that 
case we must die sooner than swear by a wicked and treacherous demon, that ofttimes sins along with the 
man of whom it gains possession, and sins even more than he. 


CHAPTER LXVI 


Then Celsus, following the example of those who are under the influence of demons—at one time 
recovering, at another relapsing, as though he were again becoming sensible—says: “If, however, any 
worshipper of God should be ordered to do anything impious, or to say anything base, such a command 
should in no wise be regarded; but we must encounter all kinds of torment, or submit to any kind of death, 
rather than say or even think anything unworthy of God.” Again, however, from ignorance of our 
principles, and in entire confusion of thought, he says: “But if any one commands you to celebrate the sun, 
or to sing a joyful triumphal song in praise of Minerva, you will by celebrating their praises seem to 
render the higher praise to God; for piety, in extending to all things, becomes more perfect.” To this our 
answer is, that we do not wait for any command to celebrate the praises of the sun; for we have been 
taught to speak well not only of those creatures that are obedient to the will of God, but even of our 
enemies. We therefore praise the sun as the glorious workmanship of God, which obeys His laws and 


hearkens to the call, “Praise the Lord, sun and moon,” and with all your powers show forth the praises of 
the Father and Creator of all. Minerva, however, whom Celsus classes with the sun, is the subject of 
various Grecian myths, whether these contain any hidden meaning or not. They say that Minerva sprang 
fully armed from the brain of Jupiter; that when she was pursued by Vulcan, she fled from him to preserve 
her honour; and that from the seed which fell to the ground in the heat of Vulcan’s passion, there grew a 
child whom Minerva brought up and called Erichthonius, 


“That owed his nurture to the blue-eyed maid, 
But from the teeming furrow took his birth, 
The mighty offspring of the foodful earth.” 


It is therefore evident, that if we admit Minerva the daughter of Jupiter, we must also admit many fables 
and fictions which can be allowed by no one who discards fables and seeks after truth. 


CHAPTER LXVII 


And to regard these myths in a figurative sense, and consider Minerva as representing prudence, let any 
one show what were the actual facts of her history, upon which this allegory is based. For, supposing 
honour was given to Minerva as having been a woman of ancient times, by those who instituted mysteries 
and ceremonies for their followers, and who wished her name to be celebrated as that of a goddess, much 
more are we forbidden to pay divine honours to Minerva, if we are not permitted to worship so glorious an 
object as the sun, although we may celebrate its glory. Celsus, indeed, says that “we seem to do the 
greater honour to the great God when we sing hymns in honour of the sun and Minerva;” but we know it 
to be the opposite of that. For we sing hymns to the Most High alone, and His Only-begotten, who is the 
Word and God; and we praise God and His Only-begotten, as do also the sun, the moon, the stars, and all 
the host of heaven. For these all form a divine chorus, and unite with the just among men in celebrating 
the praises of the Most High God and His Only-begotten. We have already said that we must not swear by 
a human king, or by what is called “the fortune of the king.” It is therefore unnecessary for us again to 
refute these statements: “If you are commanded to swear by a human king, there is nothing wrong in that. 
For to him has been given whatever there is upon earth; and whatever you receive in this life, you receive 
from him.” We deny, however, that all things which are on the earth have been given to the king, or that 
whatever we receive in this life we receive from him. For whatever we receive rightly and honourably we 
receive from God, and by His providence, as ripe fruits, and “corn which strengtheneth man’s heart, and 
the pleasant vine, and wine which rejoiceth the heart of man.” And moreover, the fruit of the olive-tree, to 
make his face to shine, we have from the providence of God. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 


Celsus goes on to say: “We must not disobey the ancient writer, who said long ago, Let one be king, whom 
the son of crafty Saturn appointed;’” and adds: “If you set aside this maxim, you will deservedly suffer for 
it at the hands of the king. For if all were to do the same as you, there would be nothing to prevent his 
being left in utter solitude and desertion, and the affairs of the earth would fall into the hands of the 
wildest and most lawless barbarians; and then there would no longer remain among men any of the glory 
of your religion or of the true wisdom.” If, then, “there shall be one lord, one king,” he must be, not the 
man “whom the son of crafty Saturn appointed,” but the man to whom He gave the power, who “removeth 
kings and setteth up kings,” and who “raiseth up the useful man in time of need upon earth.” For kings 
are not appointed by that son of Saturn, who, according to Grecian fable, hurled his father from his 
throne, and sent him down to Tartarus (whatever interpretation may be given to this allegory), but by 
God, who governs all things, and who wisely arranges whatever belongs to the appointment of kings. We 
therefore do set aside the maxim contained in the line, 


“Whom the son of crafty Saturn appointed;” 


for we know that no god or father of a god ever devises anything crooked or crafty. But we are far from 
setting aside the notion of a providence, and of things happening directly or indirectly through the agency 
of providence. And the king will not “inflict deserved punishment” upon us, if we say that not the son of 
crafty Saturn gave him his kingdom, but He who “removeth and setteth up kings.” And would that all 
were to follow my example in rejecting the maxim of Homer, maintaining the divine origin of the kingdom, 
and observing the precept to honour the king! In these circumstances the king will not “be left in utter 
solitude and desertion,” neither will “the affairs of the world fall into the hands of the most impious and 
wild barbarians.” For if, in the words of Celsus, “they do as I do,” then it is evident that even the 
barbarians, when they yield obedience to the word of God, will become most obedient to the law, and most 
humane; and every form of worship will be destroyed except the religion of Christ, which will alone 
prevail. And indeed it will one day triumph, as its principles take possession of the minds of men more and 
more every day. 


CHAPTER LXIX 


Celsus, then, as if not observing that he was saying anything inconsistent with the words he had just used, 
‘If all were to do the same as you,” adds: “You surely do not say that if the Romans were, in compliance 
with your wish, to neglect their customary duties to gods and men, and were to worship the Most High, or 
whatever you please to call him, that he will come down and fight for them, so that they shall need no 
other help than his. For this same God, as yourselves say, promised of old this and much more to those 
who served him, and see in what way he has helped them and you! They, in place of being masters of the 
whole world, are left with not so much as a patch of ground or a home; and as for you, if any of you 
transgresses even in secret, he is sought out and punished with death.” As the question started is, “What 
would happen if the Romans were persuaded to adopt the principles of the Christians, to despise the 
duties paid to the recognised gods and to men, and to worship the Most High?” this is my answer to the 
question. We say that “if two” of us “shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall 
be done for them of the Father” of the just, “which is in heaven;” for God rejoices in the agreement of 
rational beings, and turns away from discord. And what are we to expect, if not only a very few agree, as 
at present, but the whole of the empire of Rome? For they will pray to the Word, who of old said to the 
Hebrews, when they were pursued by the Egyptians, “The Lord shall fight for you, and ye shall hold your 
peace;” and if they all unite in prayer with one accord, they will be able to put to flight far more enemies 
than those who were discomfited by the prayer of Moses when he cried to the Lord, and of those who 
prayed with him. Now, if what God promised to those who keep His law has not come to pass, the reason 
of its nonfulfilment is not to be ascribed to the unfaithfulness of God. But He had made the fulfilment of 
His promises to depend on certain conditions,—namely, that they should observe and live according to His 
law; and if the Jews have not a plot of ground nor a habitation left to them, although they had received 
these conditional promises, the entire blame is to be laid upon their crimes, and especially upon their guilt 
in the treatment of Jesus. 


CHAPTER LXx 


But if all the Romans, according to the supposition of Celsus, embrace the Christian faith, they will, when 
they pray, overcome their enemies; or rather, they will not war at all, being guarded by that divine power 
which promised to save five entire cities for the sake of fifty just persons. For men of God are assuredly 
the salt of the earth: they preserve the order of the world; and society is held together as long as the salt 
is uncorrupted: for “if the salt have lost its savour, it is neither fit for the land nor for the dunghill; but it 
shall be cast out, and trodden under foot of men. He that hath ears, let him hear” the meaning of these 
words. When God gives to the tempter permission to persecute us, then we suffer persecution; and when 
God wishes us to be free from suffering, even in the midst of a world that hates us, we enjoy a wonderful 
peace, trusting in the protection of Him who said, “Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” And 
truly He has overcome the world. Wherefore the world prevails only so long as it is the pleasure of Him 
who received from the Father power to overcome the world; and from His victory we take courage. Should 
He even wish us again to contend and struggle for our religion, let the enemy come against us, and we 
will say to them, “I can do all things, through Christ Jesus our Lord, which strengtheneth me.” For of “two 
sparrows which are sold for a farthing,” as the Scripture says, “not one of them falls on the ground 
without our Father in heaven.” And so completely does the Divine Providence embrace all things, that not 
even the hairs of our head fail to be numbered by Him. 


CHAPTER LXXxI 


Celsus again, as is usual with him, gets confused, and attributes to us things which none of us have ever 
written. His words are: “Surely it is intolerable for you to say, that if our present rulers, on embracing 
your opinions, are taken by the enemy, you will still be able to persuade those who rule after them; and 
after these have been taken you will persuade their successors and so on, until at length, when all who 
have yielded to your persuasion have been taken, some prudent ruler shall arise, with a foresight of what 
is impending, and he will destroy you all utterly before he himself perishes.” There is no need of any 
answer to these allegations: for none of us says of our present rulers, that if they embrace our opinions, 
and are taken by the enemy, we shall be able to persuade their successors; and when these are taken, 
those who come after them, and so on in succession. But on what does he ground the assertion, that when 
a succession of those who have yielded to our persuasion have been taken because they did not drive back 
the enemy, some prudent ruler shall arise, with a foresight of what is impending, who shall utterly destroy 
us? But here he seems to me to delight in inventing and uttering the wildest nonsense. 


CHAPTER LXXII 


Afterwards he says: “If it were possible,” implying at the same time that he thought it most desirable, 
“that all the inhabitants of Asia, Europe, and Libya, Greeks and Barbarians, all to the uttermost ends of 
the earth, were to come under one law;” but judging this quite impossible, he adds, “Any one who thinks 
this possible, knows nothing.” It would require careful consideration and lengthened argument to prove 
that it is not only possible, but that it will surely come to pass, that all who are endowed with reason shall 
come under one law. However, if we must refer to this subject, it will be with great brevity. The Stoics, 
indeed, hold that, when the strongest of the elements prevails, all things shall be turned into fire. But our 
belief is, that the Word shall prevail over the entire rational creation, and change every soul into His own 


perfection; in which state every one, by the mere exercise of his power, will choose what he desires, and 
obtain what he chooses. For although, in the diseases and wounds of the body, there are some which no 
medical skill can cure, yet we hold that in the mind there is no evil so strong that it may not be overcome 
by the Supreme Word and God. For stronger than all the evils in the soul is the Word, and the healing 
power that dwells in Him; and this healing He applies, according to the will of God, to every man. The 
consummation of all things is the destruction of evil, although as to the question whether it shall be so 
destroyed that it can never anywhere arise again, it is beyond our present purpose to say. Many things are 
said obscurely in the prophecies on the total destruction of evil, and the restoration to righteousness of 
every soul; but it will be enough for our present purpose to quote the following passage from Zephaniah: 
“Prepare and rise early; all the gleanings of their vineyards are destroyed. Therefore wait ye upon Me, 
saith the Lord, on the day that I rise up for a testimony; for My determination is to gather the nations, that 
I may assemble the kings, to pour upon them Mine indignation, even all My fierce anger: for all the earth 
shall be devoured with the fire of My jealousy. For then will I turn to the people a pure language, that they 
may all call upon the name of the Lord, to serve Him with one consent. From beyond the rivers of Ethiopia 
My suppliants, even the daughter of My dispersed, shall bring My offering. In that day shalt thou not be 
ashamed for all thy doings, wherein thou hast transgressed against Me: for then I will take away out of 
the midst of thee them that rejoice in thy pride; and thou shalt no more be haughty because of My holy 
mountain. I will also leave in the midst of thee an afflicted and poor people, and they shall trust in the 
name of the Lord. The remnant of Israel shall not do iniquity, nor speak lies; neither shall a deceitful 
tongue be found in their mouth: for they shall feed and lie down, and none shall make them afraid.” I 
leave it to those who are able, after a careful study of the whole subject, to unfold the meaning of this 
prophecy, and especially to inquire into the signification of the words, “When the whole earth is 
destroyed, there will be turned upon the peoples a language according to their race,” as things were 
before the confusion of tongues. Let them also carefully consider the promise, that all shall call upon the 
name of the Lord, and serve Him with one consent; also that all contemptuous reproach shall be taken 
away, and there shall be no longer any injustice, or vain speech, or a deceitful tongue. And thus much it 
seemed needful for me to say briefly, and without entering into elaborate details, in answer to the remark 
of Celsus, that he considered any agreement between the inhabitants of Asia, Europe, and Libya, as well 
Greeks as Barbarians, was impossible. And perhaps such a result would indeed be impossible to those 
who are still in the body, but not to those who are released from it. 


CHAPTER LXXxIII 


In the next place, Celsus urges us “to help the king with all our might, and to labour with him in the 
maintenance of justice, to fight for him; and if he requires it, to fight under him, or lead an army along 
with him.” To this our answer is, that we do, when occasion requires, give help to kings, and that, so to 
say, a divine help, “putting on the whole armour of God.” And this we do in obedience to the injunction of 
the apostle, “I exhort, therefore, that first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of 
thanks, be made for all men; for kings, and for all that are in authority;” and the more any one excels in 
piety, the more effective help does he render to kings, even more than is given by soldiers, who go forth to 
fight and slay as many of the enemy as they can. And to those enemies of our faith who require us to bear 
arms for the commonwealth, and to slay men, we can reply: “Do not those who are priests at certain 
shrines, and those who attend on certain gods, as you account them, keep their hands free from blood, 
that they may with hands unstained and free from human blood offer the appointed sacrifices to your 
gods; and even when war is upon you, you never enlist the priests in the army. If that, then, is a laudable 
custom, how much more so, that while others are engaged in battle, these too should engage as the 
priests and ministers of God, keeping their hands pure, and wrestling in prayers to God on behalf of those 
who are fighting in a righteous cause, and for the king who reigns righteously, that whatever is opposed to 
those who act righteously may be destroyed!” And as we by our prayers vanquish all demons who stir up 
war, and lead to the violation of oaths, and disturb the peace, we in this way are much more helpful to the 
kings than those who go into the field to fight for them. And we do take our part in public affairs, when 
along with righteous prayers we join self-denying exercises and meditations, which teach us to despise 
pleasures, and not to be led away by them. And none fight better for the king than we do. We do not 
indeed fight under him, although he require it; but we fight on his behalf, forming a special army—an 
army of piety—by offering our prayers to God. 


CHAPTER LXXIV 


And if Celsus would have us to lead armies in defence of our country, let him know that we do this too, 
and that not for the purpose of being seen by men, or of vainglory. For “in secret,” and in our own hearts, 
there are prayers which ascend as from priests in behalf of our fellow-citizens. And Christians are 
benefactors of their country more than others. For they train up citizens, and inculcate piety to the 
Supreme Being; and they promote those whose lives in the smallest cities have been good and worthy, to a 
divine and heavenly city, to whom it may be said, “Thou hast been faithful in the smallest city, come into a 
great one,” where “God standeth in the assembly of the gods, and judgeth the gods in the midst;” and He 
reckons thee among them, if thou no more “die as a man, or fall as one of the princes.” 


CHAPTER LXXV 


Celsus also urges us to “take office in the government of the country, if that is required for the 
maintenance of the laws and the support of religion.” But we recognise in each state the existence of 
another national organization, founded by the Word of God, and we exhort those who are mighty in word 
and of blameless life to rule over Churches. Those who are ambitious of ruling we reject; but we constrain 
those who, through excess of modesty, are not easily induced to take a public charge in the Church of 
God. And those who rule over us well are under the constraining influence of the great King, whom we 
believe to be the Son of God, God the Word. And if those who govern in the Church, and are called rulers 
of the divine nation—that is, the Church—rule well, they rule in accordance with the divine commands, 
and never suffer themselves to be led astray by worldly policy. And it is not for the purpose of escaping 
public duties that Christians decline public offices, but that they may reserve themselves for a diviner and 
more necessary service in the Church of God—for the salvation of men. And this service is at once 
necessary and right. They take charge of all—of those that are within, that they may day by day lead 
better lives, and of those that are without, that they may come to abound in holy words and in deeds of 
piety; and that, while thus worshipping God truly, and training up as many as they can in the same way, 
they may be filled with the word of God and the law of God, and thus be united with the Supreme God 
through His Son the Word, Wisdom, Truth, and Righteousness, who unites to God all who are resolved to 
conform their lives in all things to the law of God. 


CHAPTER LXXVI 


You have here, reverend Ambrosius, the conclusion of what we have been enabled to accomplish by the 
power given to us in obedience to your command. In eight books we have embraced all that we considered 
it proper to say in reply to that book of Celsus which he entitles A True Discourse. And now it remains for 
the readers of his discourse and of my reply to judge which of the two breathes most of the Spirit of the 
true God, of piety towards Him, and of that truth which leads men by sound doctrines to the noblest life. 
You must know, however, that Celsus had promised another treatise as a sequel to this one, in which he 
engaged to supply practical rules of living to those who felt disposed to embrace his opinions. If, then, he 
has not fulfilled his promise of writing a second book, we may well be contented with these eight books 
which we have written in answer to his discourse. But if he has begun and finished that second book, pray 
obtain it and send it to us, that we may answer it as the Father of truth may give us ability, and either 
overthrow the false teaching that may be in it, or, laying aside all jealousy, we may testify our approval of 
whatever truth it may contain. 


Glory Be to Thee, Our God; Glory Be to Thee. 
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BY AN ANONYMOUS 


HIPPOLYTUS 


The Refutation of All Heresies 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. J. H. MACMAHON, M.A. 


Book I 


CONTENTS 


The following are the contents of the first book of The Refutation of all Heresies. 


We propose to furnish an account of the tenets of natural philosophers, and who these are, as well as the 
tenets of moral philosophers, and who these are; and thirdly, the tenets of logicians, and who these 
logicians are. 


Among natural philosophers may be enumerated Thales, Pythagoras, Empedocles, Heraclitus, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, Parmenides, Leucippus, Democritus, Xenophanes, 
Ecphantus, Hippo. 


Among moral philosophers are Socrates, pupil of Archelaus the physicist, (and) Plato the pupil of 
Socrates. This (speculator) combined three systems of philosophy. 


Among logicians is Aristotle, pupil of Plato. He systematized the art of dialectics. Among the Stoic 
(logicians) were Chrysippus (and) Zeno. Epicurus, however, advanced an opinion almost contrary to all 
philosophers. Pyrrho was an Academic; this (speculator) taught the incomprehensibility of everything. The 
Brahmins among the Indians, and the Druids among the Celts, and Hesiod (devoted themselves to 
philosophic pursuits). 


The Prooemium.—Motives for Undertaking the Refutation; Exposure of the Ancient Mysteries; Plan of the 
Work; Completeness of the Refutation; Value of the Treatise to Future Ages. 


We must not overlook any figment devised by those denominated philosophers among the Greeks. For 
even their incoherent tenets must be received as worthy of credit, on account of the excessive madness of 
the heretics; who, from the observance of silence, and from concealing their own ineffable mysteries, have 
by many been supposed worshippers of God. We have likewise, on a former occasion, expounded the 
doctrines of these briefly, not illustrating them with any degree of minuteness, but refuting them in coarse 
digest; not having considered it requisite to bring to light their secret doctrines, in order that, when we 
have explained their tenets by enigmas, they, becoming ashamed, lest also, by our divulging their 
mysteries, we should convict them of atheism, might be induced to desist in some degree from their 
unreasonable opinion and their profane attempt. But since I perceive that they have not been abashed by 
our forbearance, and have made no account of how God is long-suffering, though blasphemed by them, in 
order that either from shame they may repent, or should they persevere, be justly condemned, I am forced 
to proceed in my intention of exposing those secret mysteries of theirs, which, to the initiated, with a vast 
amount of plausibility they deliver who are not accustomed first to disclose (to any one), till, by keeping 
such in suspense during a period (of necessary preparation), and by rendering him blasphemous towards 
the true God they have acquired complete ascendancy over him, and perceive him eagerly panting after 
the promised disclosure. And then, when they have tested him to be enslaved by sin, they initiate him, 
putting him in possession of the perfection of wicked things. Previously, however, they bind him with an 
oath neither to divulge (the mysteries), nor to hold communication with any person whatsoever, unless he 
first undergo similar subjection, though, when the doctrine has been simply delivered (to any one), there 
was no longer any need of an oath. For he who was content to submit to the necessary purgation, and so 
receive the perfect mysteries of these men, by the very act itself, as well as in reference to his own 
conscience, will feel himself sufficiently under an obligation not to divulge to others; for if he once 
disclose wickedness of this description to any man, he would neither be reckoned among men, nor be 
deemed worthy to behold the light, since not even irrational animals would attempt such an enormity, as 
we Shall explain when we come to treat of such topics. 


Since, however, reason compels us to plunge into the very depth of narrative, we conceive we should not 
be silent, but, expounding the tenets of the several schools with minuteness, we shall evince reserve in 
nothing. Now it seems expedient, even at the expense of a more protracted investigation, not to shrink 
from labour; for we shall leave behind us no trifling auxiliary to human life against the recurrence of error, 
when all are made to behold, in an obvious light, the clandestine rites of these men, and the secret orgies 
which, retaining under their management, they deliver to the initiated only. But none will refute these, 
save the Holy Spirit bequeathed unto the Church, which the Apostles, having in the first instance 
received, have transmitted to those who have rightly believed. But we, as being their successors, and as 
participators in this grace, high-priesthood, and office of teaching, as well as being reputed guardians of 
the Church, must not be found deficient in vigilance, or disposed to suppress correct doctrine. Not even, 
however, labouring with every energy of body and soul, do we tire in our attempt adequately to render our 
Divine Benefactor a fitting return; and yet withal we do not so requite Him in a becoming manner, except 


we are not remiss in discharging the trust committed to us, but careful to complete the measure of our 
particular opportunity, and to impart to all without grudging whatever the Holy Ghost supplies, not only 
bringing to light, by means of our refutation, matters foreign (to our subject), but also whatsoever things 
the truth has received by the grace of the Father, and ministered to men. These also, illustrating by 
argument and creating testimony by letters, we shall unabashed proclaim. 


In order, then, as we have already stated, that we may prove them atheists, both in opinion and their 
mode (of treating a question) and in fact, and (in order to show) whence it is that their attempted theories 
have accrued unto them, and that they have endeavoured to establish their tenets, taking nothing from 
the holy Scriptures—nor is it from preserving the succession of any saint that they have hurried headlong 
into these opinions;—but that their doctrines have derived their origin from the wisdom of the Greeks, 
from the conclusions of those who have formed systems of philosophy, and from would-be mysteries, and 
the vagaries of astrologers,—it seems, then, advisable, in the first instance, by explaining the opinions 
advanced by the philosophers of the Greeks, to satisfy our readers that such are of greater antiquity than 
these (heresies), and more deserving of reverence in reference to their views respecting the divinity; in 
the next place, to compare each heresy with the system of each speculator, so as to show that the earliest 
champion of the heresy availing himself of these attempted theories, has turned them to advantage by 
appropriating their principles, and, impelled from these into worse, has constructed his own doctrine. The 
undertaking admittedly is full of labour, and (is one) requiring extended research. We shall not, however, 
be wanting in exertion; for afterwards it will be a source of joy, just like an athlete obtaining with much 
toil the crown, or a merchant after a huge swell of sea compassing gain, or a husbandman after sweat of 
brow enjoying the fruits, or a prophet after reproaches and insults seeing his predictions turning out true. 
In the commencement, therefore, we shall declare who first, among the Greeks, pointed out (the 
principles of) natural philosophy. For from these especially have they furtively taken their views who have 
first propounded these heresies, as we shall subsequently prove when we come to compare them one with 
another. Assigning to each of those who take the lead among philosophers their own peculiar tenets, we 
shall publicly exhibit these heresiarchs as naked and unseemly. 


CHAPTER I 


THALES; HIS PHYSICS AND THEOLOGY; FOUNDER OF GREEK ASTRONOMY 


It is said that Thales of Miletus, one of the seven wise men, first attempted to frame a system of natural 
philosophy. This person said that some such thing as water is the generative principle of the universe, and 
its end;—for that out of this, solidified and again dissolved, all things consist, and that all things are 
supported on it; from which also arise both earthquakes and changes of the winds and atmospheric 
movements, and that all things are both produced and are in a state of flux corresponding with the nature 
of the primary author of generation;—and that the Deity is that which has neither beginning nor end. This 
person, having been occupied with an hypothesis and investigation concerning the stars, became the 
earliest author to the Greeks of this kind of learning. And he, looking towards heaven, alleging that he 
was carefully examining supernal objects, fell into a well; and a certain maid, by name Thratta, remarked 
of him derisively, that while intent on beholding things in heaven, he did not know what was at his feet. 
And he lived about the time of Croesus. 


CHAPTER II 


PYTHAGORAS; HIS COSMOGONY; RULES OF HIS SECT; DISCOVERER OF PHYSIOGNOMY; HIS PHILOSOPHY OF 
NUMBERS; HIS SYSTEM OF THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS; ZARATAS ON DEMONS; WHY PYTHAGORAS 
FORBADE THE EATING OF BEANS; THE MODE OF LIVING ADOPTED BY HIS DISCIPLES 


But there was also, not far from these times, another philosophy which Pythagoras originated (who some 
say was a native of Samos), which they have denominated Italian, because that Pythagoras, flying from 
Polycrates the king of Samos, took up his residence in a city of Italy, and there passed the entire of his 
remaining years. And they who received in succession his doctrine, did not much differ from the same 
opinion. And this person, instituting an investigation concerning natural phenomena, combined together 
astronomy, and geometry, and music. And so he proclaimed that the Deity is a monad; and carefully 
acquainting himself with the nature of number, he affirmed that the world sings, and that its system 
corresponds with harmony, and he first resolved the motion of the seven stars into rhythm and melody. 
And being astonished at the management of the entire fabric, he required that at first his disciples should 
keep silence, as if persons coming into the world initiated in (the secrets of) the universe; next, when it 
seemed that they were sufficiently conversant with his mode of teaching his doctrine, and could forcibly 
philosophize concerning the stars and nature, then, considering them pure, he enjoins them to speak. This 
man distributed his pupils in two orders, and called the one esoteric, but the other exoteric. And to the 
former he confided more advanced doctrines, and to the latter a more moderate amount of instruction. 


And he also touched on magic—as they say—and himself discovered an art of physiogony, laying down as a 
basis certain numbers and measures, saying that they comprised the principle of arithmetical philosophy 
by composition after this manner. The first number became an originating principle, which is one, 
indefinable, incomprehensible, having in itself all numbers that, according to plurality, can go on ad 


infinitum. But the primary monad became a principle of numbers, according to substance,—which is a 
male monad, begetting after the manner of a parent all the rest of the numbers. Secondly, the duad is a 
female number, and the same also is by arithmeticians termed even. Thirdly, the triad is a male number. 
This also has been classified by arithmeticians under the denomination uneven. And in addition to all 
these is the tetrad, a female number; and the same also is called even, because it is female. Therefore all 
the numbers that have been derived from the genus are four; but number is the indefinite genus, from 
which was constituted, according to them, the perfect number, viz., the decade. For one, two, three, four, 
become ten, if its proper denomination be preserved essentially for each of the numbers. Pythagoras 
affirmed this to be a sacred quaternion, source of everlasting nature, having, as it were, roots in itself; 
and that from this number all the numbers receive their originating principle. For eleven, and twelve, and 
the rest, partake of the origin of existence from ten. Of this decade, the perfect number, there are termed 
four divisions,—namely, number, monad, square, (and) cube. And the connections and blendings of these 
are performed, according to nature, for the generation of growth completing the productive number. For 
when the square itself is multiplied into itself, a biquadratic is the result. But when the square is 
multiplied into the cube, the result is the product of a square and cube; and when the cube is multiplied 
into the cube, the product of two cubes is the result. So that all the numbers from which the production of 
existing (numbers) arises, are seven,—namely, number, monad, square, cube, biquadratic, quadratic-cube, 
cubo-cube. 


This philosopher likewise said that the soul is immortal, and that it subsists in successive bodies. 
Wherefore he asserted that before the Trojan era he was AEthalides, and during the Trojan epoch 
Euphorbus, and subsequent to this Hermotimus of Samos, and after him Pyrrhus of Delos; fifth, 
Pythagoras. And Diodorus the Eretrian, and Aristoxenus the musician, assert that Pythagoras came to 
Zaratas the Chaldean, and that he explained to him that there are two original causes of things, father 
and mother, and that father is light, but mother darkness; and that of the light the parts are hot, dry, not 
heavy, light, swift; but of darkness, cold, moist, weighty, slow; and that out of all these, from female and 
male, the world consists. But the world, he says, is a musical harmony; wherefore, also, that the sun 
performs a circuit in accordance with harmony. And as regards the things that are produced from earth 
and the cosmical system, they maintain that Zaratas makes the following statements: that there are two 
demons, the one celestial and the other terrestrial; and that the terrestrial sends up a production from 
earth, and that this is water; and that the celestial is a fire, partaking of the nature of air, hot and cold. 
And he therefore affirms that none of these destroys or sullies the soul, for these constitute the substance 
of all things. And he is reported to have ordered his followers not to eat beans, because that Zaratas said 
that, at the origin and concretion of all things, when the earth was still undergoing its process of 
solidification, and that of putrefaction had set in, the bean was produced. And of this he mentions the 
following indication, that if any one, after having chewed a bean without the husk, places it opposite the 
sun for a certain period,—for this immediately will aid in the result,—it yields the smell of human seed. 
And he mentions also another clearer instance to be this: if, when the bean is blossoming, we take the 
bean and its flower, and deposit them in a jar, smear this over, and bury it in the ground, and after a few 
days uncover it, we shall see it wearing the appearance, first of a woman’s pudendum, and after this, 
when closely examined, of the head of a child growing in along with it. This person, being burned along 
with his disciples in Croton, a town of Italy, perished. And this was a habit with him, whenever one 
repaired to him with a view of becoming his follower, (the candidate disciple was compelled) to sell his 
possessions, and lodge the money sealed with Pythagoras, and he continued in silence to undergo 
instruction, sometimes for three, but sometimes for five years. And again, on being released, he was 
permitted to associate with the rest, and remained as a disciple, and took his meals along with them; if 
otherwise, however, he received back his property, and was rejected. These persons, then, were styled 
Esoteric Pythagoreans, whereas the rest, Pythagoristae. 


Among his followers, however, who escaped the conflagration were Lysis and Archippus, and the servant 
of Pythagoras, Zamolxis, who also is said to have taught the Celtic Druids to cultivate the philosophy of 
Pythagoras. And they assert that Pythagoras learned from the Egyptians his system of numbers and 
measures; and being struck by the plausible, fanciful, and not easily revealed wisdom of the priests, he 
himself likewise, in imitation of them, enjoined silence, and made his disciples lead a solitary life in 
underground chapels. 


CHAPTER III 


EMPEDOCLES; HIS TWOFOLD CAUSE; TENET OF TRANSMIGRATION 


But Empedocles, born after these, advanced likewise many statements respecting the nature of demons, 
to the effect that, being very numerous, they pass their time in managing earthly concerns. This person 
affirmed the originating principle of the universe to be discord and friendship, and that the intelligible fire 
of the monad is the Deity, and that all things consist of fire, and will be resolved into fire; with which 
opinion the Stoics likewise almost agree, expecting a conflagration. But most of all does he concur with 
the tenet of transition of souls from body to body, expressing himself thus:— 


“For surely both youth and maid I was, 


And shrub, and bird, and fish, from ocean stray’d.” 


This (philosopher) maintained the transmutation of all souls into any description of animal. For 
Pythagoras, the instructor of these (sages), asserted that himself had been Euphorbus, who served in the 
expedition against Ilium, alleging that he recognised his shield. The foregoing are the tenets of 
Empedocles. 


CHAPTER IV 


HERACLITUS; HIS UNIVERSAL DOGMATISM; HIS THEORY OF FLUX; OTHER SYSTEMS 


But Heraclitus, a natural philosopher of Ephesus, surrendered himself to universal grief, condemning the 
ignorance of the entire of life, and of all men; nay, commiserating the (very) existence of mortals, for he 
asserted that he himself knew everything, whereas the rest of mankind nothing. But he also advanced 
statements almost in concert with Empedocles, saying that the originating principle of all things is discord 
and friendship, and that the Deity is a fire endued with intelligence, and that all things are borne one 
upon another, and never are at a standstill; and just as Empedocles, he affirmed that the entire locality 
about us is full of evil things, and that these evil things reach as far as the moon, being extended from the 
quarter situated around the earth, and that they do not advance further, inasmuch as the entire space 
above the moon is more pure. So also it seemed to Heraclitus. 


After these arose also other natural philosophers, whose opinions we have not deemed it necessary to 
declare, (inasmuch as) they present no diversity to those already specified. Since, however, upon the 
whole, a not inconsiderable school has sprung (from thence), and many natural philosophers subsequently 
have arisen from them, each advancing different accounts of the nature of the universe, it seems also to 
us advisable, that, explaining the philosophy that has come down by succession from Pythagoras, we 
should recur to the opinions entertained by those living after the time of Thales, and that, furnishing a 
narrative of these, we should approach the consideration of the ethical and logical philosophy which 
Socrates and Aristotle originated, the former ethical, and the latter logical. 


CHAPTER V 


ANAXIMANDER; HIS THEORY OF THE INFINITE; HIS ASTRONOMIC OPINIONS; HIS PHYSICS 


Anaximander, then, was the hearer of Thales. Anaximander was son of Praxiadas, and a native of Miletus. 
This man said that the originating principle of existing things is a certain constitution of the Infinite, out 
of which the heavens are generated, and the worlds therein; and that this principle is eternal and 
undecaying, and comprising all the worlds. And he speaks of time as something of limited generation, and 
subsistence, and destruction. This person declared the Infinite to be an originating principle and element 
of existing things, being the first to employ such a denomination of the originating principle. But, 
moreover, he asserted that there is an eternal motion, by the agency of which it happens that the heavens 
are generated; but that the earth is poised aloft, upheld by nothing, continuing (so) on account of its equal 
distance from all (the heavenly bodies); and that the figure of it is curved, circular, similar to a column of 
stone. And one of the surfaces we tread upon, but the other is opposite. And that the stars are a circle of 
fire, separated from the fire which is in the vicinity of the world, and encompassed by air. And that certain 
atmospheric exhalations arise in places where the stars shine; wherefore, also, when these exhalations 
are obstructed, that eclipses take place. And that the moon sometimes appears full and sometimes 
waning, according to the obstruction or opening of its (orbital) paths. But that the circle of the sun is 
twenty-seven times larger than the moon, and that the sun is situated in the highest (quarter of the 
firmament); whereas the orbs of the fixed stars in the lowest. And that animals are produced (in moisture 
) by evaporation from the sun. And that man was, originally, similar to a different animal, that is, a fish. 
And that winds are caused by the separation of very rarified exhalations of the atmosphere, and by their 
motion after they have been condensed. And that rain arises from earth’s giving back (the vapours which 
it receives) from the (clouds ) under the sun. And that there are flashes of lightning when the wind coming 
down severs the clouds. This person was born in the third year of the xlii. Olympiad. 


CHAPTER VI 


ANAXIMENES; HIS SYSTEM OF “AN INFINITE AIR;” HIS VIEWS OF ASTRONOMY AND NATURAL PHENOMENA 


But Anaximenes, who himself was also a native of Miletus, and son of Eurystratus, affirmed that the 
originating principle is infinite air, out of which are generated things existing, those which have existed, 
and those that will be, as well as gods and divine (entities), and that the rest arise from the offspring of 
this. But that there is such a species of air, when it is most even, which is imperceptible to vision, but 
capable of being manifested by cold and heat, and moisture and motion, and that it is continually in 
motion; for that whatsoever things undergo alteration, do not change if there is not motion. For that it 
presents a different appearance according as it is condensed and attenuated, for when it is dissolved into 
what is more attenuated that fire is produced, and that when it is moderately condensed again into air 
that a cloud is formed from the air by virtue of the contraction; but when condensed still more, water, 


(and) that when the condensation is carried still further, earth is formed; and when condensed to the very 
highest degree, stones. Wherefore, that the dominant principles of generation are contraries,—namely, 
heat and cold. And that the expanded earth is wafted along upon the air, and in like manner both sun and 
moon and the rest of the stars; for all things being of the nature of fire, are wafted about through the 
expanse of space, upon the air. And that the stars are produced from earth by reason of the mist which 
arises from this earth; and when this is attenuated, that fire is produced, and that the stars consist of the 
fire which is being borne aloft. But also that there are terrestrial natures in the region of the stars carried 
on along with them. And he says that the stars do not move under the earth, as some have supposed, but 
around the earth, just as a cap is turned round our head; and that the sun is hid, not by being under the 
earth, but because covered by the higher portions of the earth, and on account of the greater distance 
that he is from us. But that the stars do not emit heat on account of the length of distance; and that the 
winds are produced when the condensed air, becoming rarified, is borne on; and that when collected and 
thickened still further, clouds are generated, and thus a change made into water. And that hail is produced 
when the water borne down from the clouds becomes congealed; and that snow is generated when these 
very clouds, being more moist, acquire congelation; and that lightning is caused when the clouds are 
parted by force of the winds; for when these are sundered there is produced a brilliant and fiery flash. 
And that a rainbow is produced by reason of the rays of the sun falling on the collected air. And that an 
earthquake takes place when the earth is altered into a larger (bulk) by heat and cold. These indeed, then, 
were the opinions of Anaximenes. This (philosopher) flourished about the first year of the lviii. Olympiad. 


CHAPTER VII 
ANAXAGORAS; HIS THEORY OF MIND; RECOGNISES AN EFFICIENT CAUSE; HIS COSMOGONY AND ASTRONOMY 


After this (thinker) comes Anaxagoras, son of Hegesibulus, a native of Clazomenae. This person affirmed 
the originating principle of the universe to be mind and matter; mind being the efficient cause, whereas 
matter that which was being formed. For all things coming into existence simultaneously, mind 
supervening introduced order. And material principles, he says, are infinite; even the smaller of these are 
infinite. And that all things partake of motion by being moved by mind, and that similar bodies coalesce. 
And that celestial bodies were arranged by orbicular motion. That, therefore, what was thick and moist, 
and dark and cold, and all things heavy, came together into the centre, from the solidification of which 
earth derived support; but that the things opposite to these—namely, heat and brilliancy, and dryness and 
lightness—hurried impetuously into the farther portion of the atmosphere. And that the earth is in figure 
plane; and that it continues suspended aloft, by reason of its magnitude, and by reason of there being no 
vacuum, and by reason of the air, which was most powerful, bearing along the wafted earth. But that 
among moist substances on earth, was the sea, and the waters in it; and when these evaporated (from the 
sun), or had settled under, that the ocean was formed in this manner, as well as from the rivers that from 
time to time flow into it. And that the rivers also derive support from the rains and from the actual waters 
in the earth; for that this is hollow, and contains water in its caverns. And that the Nile is inundated in 
summer, by reason of the waters carried down into it from the snows in northern (latitudes). And that the 
sun and moon and all the stars are fiery stones, that were rolled round by the rotation of the atmosphere. 
And that beneath the stars are sun and moon, and certain invisible bodies that are carried along with us; 
and that we have no perception of the heat of the stars, both on account of their being so far away, and on 
account of their distance from the earth; and further, they are not to the same degree hot as the sun, on 
account of their occupying a colder situation. And that the moon, being lower than the sun, is nearer us. 
And that the sun surpasses the Peloponnesus in size. And that the moon has not light of its own, but from 
the sun. But that the revolution of the stars takes place under the earth. And that the moon is eclipsed 
when the earth is interposed, and occasionally also those (stars) that are underneath the moon. And that 
the sun (is eclipsed) when, at the beginning of the month, the moon is interposed. And that the solstices 
are caused by both sun and moon being repulsed by the air. And that the moon is often turned, by its not 
being able to make head against the cold. This person was the first to frame definitions regarding eclipses 
and illuminations. And he affirmed that the moon is earthy, and has in it plains and ravines. And that the 
milky way is a reflection of the light of the stars which do not derive their radiance from the sun; and that 
the stars, coursing (the firmament) as shooting sparks, arise out of the motion of the pole. And that winds 
are caused when the atmosphere is rarified by the sun, and by those burning orbs that advance under the 
pole, and are borne from (it). And that thunder and lightning are caused by heat falling on the clouds. And 
that earthquakes are produced by the air above falling on that under the earth; for when this is moved, 
that the earth also, being wafted by it, is shaken. And that animals originally came into existence in 
moisture, and after this one from another; and that males are procreated when the seed secreted from the 
right parts adhered to the right parts of the womb, and that females are born when the contrary took 
place. This philosopher flourished in the first year of the lxxxviii. Olympiad, at which time they say that 
Plato also was born. They maintain that Anaxagoras was likewise prescient. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ARCHELAUS; SYSTEM AKIN TO THAT OF ANAXAGORAS; HIS ORIGIN OF THE EARTH AND OF ANIMALS; OTHER 
SYSTEMS 


Archelaus was by birth an Athenian, and son of Apollodorus. This person, similarly with Anaxagoras, 


asserted the mixture of matter, and enunciated his first principles in the same manner. This philosopher, 
however, held that there is inherent immediately in mind a certain mixture; and that the originating 
principle of motion is the mutual separation of heat and cold, and that the heat is moved, and that the cold 
remains at rest. And that the water, being dissolved, flows towards the centre, where the scorched air and 
earth are produced, of which the one is borne upwards and the other remains beneath. And that the earth 
is at rest, and that on this account it came into existence; and that it lies in the centre, being no part, so to 
speak, of the universe, delivered from the conflagration; and that from this, first in a state of ignition, is 
the nature of the stars, of which indeed the largest is the sun, and next to this the moon; and of the rest 
some less, but some greater. And he says that the heaven was inclined at an angle, and so that the sun 
diffused light over the earth, and made the atmosphere transparent, and the ground dry; for that at first it 
was a sea, inasmuch as it is lofty at the horizon and hollow in the middle. And he adduces, as an indication 
of the hollowness, that the sun does not rise and set to all at the same time, which ought to happen if the 
earth was even. And with regard to animals, he affirms that the earth, being originally fire in its lower 
part, where the heat and cold were intermingled, both the rest of animals made their appearance, 
numerous and dissimilar, all having the same food, being nourished from mud; and their existence was of 
short duration, but afterwards also generation from one another arose unto them; and men were 
separated from the rest (of the animal creation), and they appointed rulers, and laws, and arts, and cities, 
and the rest. And he asserts that mind is innate in all animals alike; for that each, according to the 
difference of their physical constitution, employed (mind), at one time slower, at another faster. 


Natural philosophy, then, continued from Thales until Archelaus. Socrates was the hearer of this (latter 
philosopher). There are, however, also very many others, introducing various opinions respecting both the 
divinity and the nature of the universe; and if we were disposed to adduce all the opinions of these, it 
would be necessary to compose a vast quantity of books. But, reminding the reader of those whom we 
especially ought—who are deserving of mention from their fame, and from being, so to speak, the leaders 
to those who have subsequently framed systems of philosophy, and from their supplying them with a 
starting-point towards such undertakings—let us hasten on our investigations towards what remains for 
consideration. 


CHAPTER IX 


PARMENIDES; HIS THEORY OF “UNITY;” HIS ESCHATOLOGY 


For Parmenides likewise supposes the universe to be one, both eternal and unbegotten, and of a spherical 
form. And neither did he escape the opinion of the great body (of speculators), affirming fire and earth to 
be the originating principles of the universe—the earth as matter, but the fire as cause, even an efficient 
one. He asserted that the world would be destroyed, but in what way he does not mention. The same 
(philosopher), however, affirmed the universe to be eternal, and not generated, and of spherical form and 
homogeneous, but not having a figure in itself, and immoveable and limited. 


CHAPTER X 
LEUCIPPUS; HIS ATOMIC THEORY 


But Leucippus, an associate of Zeno, did not maintain the same opinion, but affirms things to be infinite, 
and always in motion, and that generation and change exist continuously. And he affirms plenitude and 
vacuum to be elements. And he asserts that worlds are produced when many bodies are congregated and 
flow together from the surrounding space to a common point, so that by mutual contact they made 
substances of the same figure and similar in form come into connection; and when thus intertwined, there 
are transmutations into other bodies, and that created things wax and wane through necessity. But what 
the nature of necessity is, (Parmenides) did not define. 


CHAPTER XI 


DEMOCRITUS; HIS DUALITY OF PRINCIPLES; HIS COSMOGONY 


And Democritus was an acquaintance of Leucippus. Democritus, son of Damasippus, a native of Abdera, 
conferring with many gymnosophists among the Indians, and with priests in Egypt, and with astrologers 
and magi in Babylon, (propounded his system). Now he makes statements similarly with Leucippus 
concerning elements, viz., plenitude and vacuum, denominating plenitude entity, and vacuum nonentity; 
and this he asserted, since existing things are continually moved in the vacuum. And he maintained 
worlds to be infinite, and varying in bulk; and that in some there is neither sun nor moon, while in others 
that they are larger than with us, and with others more numerous. And that intervals between worlds are 
unequal; and that in one quarter of space (worlds) are more numerous, and in another less so; and that 
some of them increase in bulk, but that others attain their full size, while others dwindle away and that in 
one quarter they are coming into existence, whilst in another they are failing; and that they are destroyed 
by clashing one with another. And that some worlds are destitute of animals and plants, and every species 
of moisture. And that the earth of our world was created before that of the stars, and that the moon is 
underneath; next (to it) the sun; then the fixed stars. And that (neither) the planets nor these (fixed stars) 


possess an equal elevation. And that the world flourishes, until no longer it can receive anything from 
without. This (philosopher) turned all things into ridicule, as if all the concerns of humanity were 
deserving of laughter. 


CHAPTER XII 


XENOPHANES; HIS SCEPTICISM; HIS NOTIONS OF GOD AND NATURE; BELIEVES IN A FLOOD 


But Xenophanes, a native of Colophon, was son of Orthomenes. This man survived to the time of Cyrus. 
This (philosopher) first asserted that there is no possibility of comprehending anything, expressing 
himself thus:— 


“For if for the most part of perfection man may speak, 
Yet he knows it not himself, and in all attains surmise.” 


And he affirms that nothing is generated or perishes, or is moved; and that the universe, being one, is 
beyond change. But he says that the deity is eternal, and one and altogether homogeneous and limited, 
and of a spherical form, and endued with perception in all parts. And that the sun exists during each day 
from a conglomeration of small sparks, and that the earth is infinite, and is surrounded neither by an 
atmosphere nor by the heaven. And that there are infinite suns and moons, and that all things spring from 
earth. This man affirmed that the sea is salt, on account of the many mixtures that flow into it. 
Metrodorus, however, from the fact of its being filtered through earth, asserts that it is on account of this 
that it is made salt. And Xenophanes is of opinion that there had been a mixture of the earth with the sea, 
and that in process of time it was disengaged from the moisture, alleging that he could produce such 
proofs as the following: that in the midst of earth, and in mountains, shells are discovered; and also in 
Syracuse he affirms was found in the quarries the print of a fish and of seals, and in Paros an image of a 
laurel in the bottom of a stone, and in Melita parts of all sorts of marine animals. And he says that these 
were generated when all things originally were embedded in mud, and that an impression of them was 
dried in the mud, but that all men had perished when the earth, being precipitated into the sea, was 
converted into mud; then, again, that it originated generation, and that this overthrow occurred to all 
worlds. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ECPHANTUS; HIS SCEPTICISM; TENET OF INFINITY 


One Ecphantus, a native of Syracuse, affirmed that it is not possible to attain a true knowledge of things. 
He defines, however, as he thinks, primary bodies to be indivisible, and that there are three variations of 
these, viz., bulk, figure, capacity, from which are generated the objects of sense. But that there is a 
determinable multitude of these, and that this is infinite. And that bodies are moved neither by weight nor 
by impact, but by divine power, which he calls mind and soul; and that of this the world is a 
representation; wherefore also it has been made in the form of a sphere by divine power. And that the 
earth in the middle of the cosmical system is moved round its own centre towards the east. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HIPPO; HIS DUALITY OF PRINCIPLES; HIS PSYCHOLOGY 


Hippo, a native of Rhegium, asserted as originating principles, coldness, for instance water, and heat, for 
instance fire. And that fire, when produced by water, subdued the power of its generator, and formed the 
world. And the soul, he said, is sometimes brain, but sometimes water; for that also the seed is that which 
appears to us to arise out of moisture, from which, he says, the soul is produced. 


So far, then, we think we have sufficiently adduced (the opinions of) these; wherefore, inasmuch as we 
have adequately gone in review through the tenets of physical speculators, it seems to remain that we 
now turn to Socrates and Plato, who gave especial preference to moral philosophy. 


CHAPTER XV 


SOCRATES; HIS PHILOSOPHY REPRODUCED BY PLATO 


Socrates, then, was a hearer of Archelaus, the natural philosopher; and he, reverencing the rule, “Know 
thyself,” and having assembled a large school, had Plato (there), who was far superior to all his pupils. 
(Socrates) himself left no writings after him. Plato, however, taking notes of all his (lectures on) wisdom, 
established a school, combining together natural, ethical, (and) logical (philosophy). But the points Plato 
determined are these following. 


CHAPTER XVI 


PLATO; THREEFOLD CLASSIFICATION OF PRINCIPLES; HIS IDEA OF GOD; DIFFERENT OPINIONS REGARDING HIS 
THEOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY; HIS ESCHATOLOGY AND SYSTEM OF METEMPSYCHOSIS; HIS ETHICAL 
DOCTRINES; NOTIONS ON THE FREE-WILL QUESTION 


Plato (lays down) that there are three originating principles of the universe, (namely) God, and matter, 
and exemplar; God as the Maker and Regulator of this universe, and the Being who exercises providence 
over it; but matter, as that which underlies all (phenomena), which (matter) he styles both receptive and a 
nurse, out of the arrangement of which proceeded the four elements of which the world consists; (I mean) 
fire, air, earth, water, from which all the rest of what are denominated concrete substances, as well as 
animals and plants, have been formed. And that the exemplar, which he likewise calls ideas, is the 
intelligence of the Deity, to which, as to an image in the soul, the Deity attending, fabricated all things. 
God, he says, is both incorporeal and shapeless, and comprehensible by wise men solely; whereas matter 
is body potentially, but with potentiality not as yet passing into action, for being itself without form and 
without quality, by assuming forms and qualities, it became body. That matter, therefore, is an originating 
principle, and coeval with the Deity, and that in this respect the world is uncreated. For (Plato) affirms 
that (the world) was made out of it. And that (the attribute of) imperishableness necessarily belongs to 
(literally “follows”) that which is uncreated. So far forth, however, as body is supposed to be compounded 
out of both many qualities and ideas, so far forth it is both created and perishable. But some of the 
followers of Plato mingled both of these, employing some such example as the following: That as a 
waggon can always continue undestroyed, though undergoing partial repairs from time to time, so that 
even the parts each in turn perish, yet itself remains always complete; so after this manner the world also, 
although in parts it perishes, yet the things that are removed, being repaired, and equivalents for them 
being introduced, it remains eternal. 


Some maintain that Plato asserts the Deity to be one, ingenerable and incorruptible, as he says in The 
Laws: “God, therefore, as the ancient account has it, possesses both the beginning, and end, and middle of 
all things.” Thus he shows God to be one, on account of His having pervaded all things. Others, however, 
maintain that Plato affirms the existence of many gods indefinitely, when he uses these words: “God of 
gods, of whom I am both the Creator and Father.” But others say that he speaks of a definite number of 
deities in the following passage: “Therefore the mighty Jupiter, wheeling his swift chariot in heaven;” and 
when he enumerates the offspring of the children of heaven and earth. But others assert that (Plato) 
constituted the gods as generable; and on account of their having been produced, that altogether they 
were subject to the necessity of corruption, but that on account of the will of God they are immortal, 
(maintaining this) in the passage already quoted, where, to the words, “God of gods, of whom I am 
Creator and Father,” he adds, “indissoluble through the fiat of My will;” so that if (God) were disposed 
that these should be dissolved, they would easily be dissolved. 


And he admits natures (such as those) of demons, and says that some of them are good, but others 
worthless. And some affirm that he states the soul to be uncreated and immortal, when he uses the 
following words, “Every soul is immortal, for that which is always moved is immortal;” and when he 
demonstrates that the soul is self-moved, and capable of originating motion. Others, however, (say that 
Plato asserted that the soul was) created, but rendered imperishable through the will of God. But some 
(will have it that he considered the soul) a composite (essence), and generable and corruptible; for even 
he supposes that there is a receptacle for it, and that it possesses a luminous body, but that everything 
generated involves a necessity of corruption. Those, however, who assert the immortality of the soul are 
especially strengthened in their opinion by those passages (in Plato’s writings), where he says, that both 
there are judgments after death, and tribunals of justice in Hades, and that the virtuous (souls) receive a 
good reward, while the wicked (ones) suitable punishment. Some notwithstanding assert, that he also 
acknowledges a transition of souls from one body to another, and that different souls, those that were 
marked out for such a purpose, pass into different bodies, according to the desert of each, and that after 
certain definite periods they are sent up into this world to furnish once more a proof of their choice. 
Others, however, (do not admit this to be his doctrine, but will have it that Plato affirms that the souls) 
obtain a place according to the desert of each; and they employ as a testimony the saying of his, that some 
good men are with Jove, and that others are ranging abroad (through heaven) with other gods; whereas 
that others are involved in eternal punishments, as many as during this life have committed wicked and 
unjust deeds. 


And people affirm that Plato says, that some things are without a mean, that others have a mean, that 
others are a mean. (For example, that) waking and sleep, and such like, are conditions without an 
intermediate state; but that there are things that had means, for instance virtue and vice; and there are 
means (between extremes), for instance grey between white and black, or some other colour. And they 
say, that he affirms that the things pertaining to the soul are absolutely alone good, but that the things 
pertaining to the body, and those external (to it), are not any longer absolutely good, but reputed 
blessings. And that frequently he names these means also, for that it is possible to use them both well and 
ill. Some virtues, therefore, he says, are extremes in regard of intrinsic worth, but in regard of their 
essential nature means, for nothing is more estimable than virtue. But whatever excels or falls short of 
these terminates in vice. For instance, he says that there are four virtues—prudence, temperance, justice, 
fortitude—and that on each of these is attendant two vices, according to excess and defect: for example, 


on prudence, recklessness according to defect, and knavery according to excess; and on temperance, 
licentiousness according to defect, stupidity according to excess; and on justice, foregoing a claim 
according to defect, unduly pressing it according to excess; and on fortitude, cowardice according to 
defect, foolhardiness according to excess. And that these virtues, when inherent in a man, render him 
perfect, and afford him happiness. And happiness, he says, is assimilation to the Deity, as far as this is 
possible; and that assimilation to God takes place when any one combines holiness and justice with 
prudence. For this he supposes the end of supreme wisdom and virtue. And he affirms that the virtues 
follow one another in turn, and are uniform, and are never antagonistic to each other; whereas that vices 
are multiform, and sometimes follow one the other, and sometimes are antagonistic to each other. He 
asserts that fate exists; not, to be sure, that all things are produced according to fate, but that there is 
even something in our power, as in the passages where he says, “The fault is his who chooses, God is 
blameless;” and “the following law of Adrasteia.” And thus some (contend for his upholding) a system of 
fate, whereas others one of free-will. He asserts, however, that sins are involuntary. For into what is most 
glorious of the things in our power, which is the soul, no one would (deliberately) admit what is vicious, 
that is, transgression, but that from ignorance and an erroneous conception of virtue, supposing that they 
were achieving something honourable, they pass into vice. And his doctrine on this point is most clear in 
The Republic, where he says, “But, again, you presume to assert that vice is disgraceful and abhorred of 
God; how then, I may ask, would one choose such an evil thing? He, you reply, (would do so) who is 
worsted by pleasures. Therefore this also is involuntary, if to gain a victory be voluntary; so that, in every 
point of view, the committing an act of turpitude, reason proves to be involuntary.” Some one, however, in 
opposition to this (Plato), advances the contrary statement, “Why then are men punished if they sin 
involuntary?” But he replies, that he himself also, as soon as possible, may be emancipated from vice, and 
undergo punishment. For that the undergoing punishment is not an evil, but a good thing, if it is likely to 
prove a purification of evils; and that the rest of mankind, hearing of it, may not transgress, but guard 
against such an error. (Plato, however, maintains) that the nature of evil is neither created by the Deity, 
nor possesses subsistence of itself, but that it derives existence from contrariety to what is good, and from 
attendance upon it, either by excess and defect, as we have previously affirmed concerning the virtues. 
Plato unquestionably then, as we have already stated, collecting together the three departments of 
universal philosophy, in this manner formed his speculative system. 


CHAPTER XVII 


ARISTOTLE; DUALITY OF PRINCIPLES; HIS CATEGORIES; HIS PSYCHOLOGY; HIS ETHICAL DOCTRINES; ORIGIN OF 
THE EPITHET “PERIPATETIC.” 


Aristotle, who was a pupil of this (Plato), reduced philosophy into an art, and was distinguished rather for 
his proficiency in logical science, supposing as the elements of all things substance and accident; that 
there is one substance underlying all things, but nine accidents,—namely, quantity, quality, relation, 
where, when, possession, posture, action, passion; and that substance is of some such description as God, 
man, and each of the beings that can fall under a similar denomination. But in regard of accidents, quality 
is seen in, for instance, white, black; and quantity, for instance two cubits, three cubits; and relation, for 
instance father, son; and where, for instance at Athens, Megara; and when, for instance during the tenth 
Olympiad; and possession, for instance to have acquired; and action, for instance to write, and in general 
to evince any practical powers; and posture, for instance to lie down; and passion, for instance to be 
struck. He also supposes that some things have means, but that others are without means, as we have 
declared concerning Plato likewise. And in most points he is in agreement with Plato, except the opinion 
concerning soul. For Plato affirms it to be immortal, but Aristotle that it involves permanence; and after 
these things, that this also vanishes in the fifth body, which he supposes, along with the other four 
(elements),—viz., fire, and earth, and water, and air.—to be a something more subtle (than these), of the 
nature of spirit. Plato therefore says, that the only really good things are those pertaining to the soul, and 
that they are sufficient for happiness; whereas Aristotle introduces a threefold classification of good 
things, and asserts that the wise man is not perfect, unless there are present to him both the good things 
of the body and those extrinsic to it. The former are beauty, strength, vigour of the senses, soundness; 
while the things extrinsic (to the body) are wealth, nobility, glory, power, peace, friendship. And the inner 
qualities of the soul he classifies, as it was the opinion of Plato, under prudence, temperance, justice, 
fortitude. This (philosopher) also affirms that evils arise according to an opposition of the things that are 
good, and that they exist beneath the quarter around the moon, but reach no farther beyond the moon; 
and that the soul of the entire world is immortal, and that the world itself is eternal, but that (the soul) in 
an individual, as we have before stated, vanishes (in the fifth body). This (speculator), then holding 
discussions in the Lyceum, drew up from time to time his system of philosophy; but Zeno (held his school) 
in the porch called Poecile. And the followers of Zeno obtained their name from the place—that is, from 
Stoa—(i.e., a porch), being styled Stoics; whereas Aristotle’s followers (were denominated) from their 
mode of employing themselves while teaching. For since they were accustomed walking about in the 
Lyceum to pursue their investigations, on this account they were called Peripatetics. These indeed, then, 
were the doctrines of Aristotle. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE STOICS; THEIR SUPERIORITY IN LOGIC; FATALISTS; THEIR DOCTRINE OF CONFLAGRATIONS 


The Stoics themselves also imparted growth to philosophy, in respect of a greater development of the art 
of syllogism, and included almost everything under definitions, both Chrysippus and Zeno being 
coincident in opinion on this point. And they likewise supposed God to be the one originating principle of 
all things, being a body of the utmost refinement, and that His providential care pervaded everything; and 
these speculators were positive about the existence of fate everywhere, employing some such example as 
the following: that just as a dog, supposing him attached to a car, if indeed he is disposed to follow, both is 
drawn, or follows voluntarily, making an exercise also of free power, in combination with necessity, that is, 
fate; but if he may not be disposed to follow, he will altogether be coerced to do so. And the same, of 
course, holds good in the case of men. For though not willing to follow, they will altogether be compelled 
to enter upon what has been decreed for them. (The Stoics), however, assert that the soul abides after 
death, but that it is a body, and that such is formed from the refrigeration of the surrounding atmosphere; 
wherefore, also, that it was called psyche (i.e., soul). And they acknowledge likewise, that there is a 
transition of souls from one body to another, that is, for those souls for whom this migration has been 
destined. And they accept the doctrine, that there will be a conflagration, a purification of this world, 
some Say the entire of it, but others a portion, and that (the world) itself is undergoing partial destruction; 
and this all but corruption, and the generation from it of another world, they term purgation. And they 
assume the existence of all bodies, and that body does not pass through body, but that a refraction takes 
place, and that all things involve plenitude, and that there is no vacuum. The foregoing are the opinions of 
the Stoics also. 


CHAPTER XIX 


EPICURUS; ADOPTS THE DEMOCRITIC ATOMISM; DENIAL OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE; THE PRINCIPLE OF HIS 
ETHICAL SYSTEM 


Epicurus, however, advanced an opinion almost contrary to all. He supposed, as originating principles of 
all things, atoms and vacuity. He considered vacuity as the place that would contain the things that will 
exist, and atoms the matter out of which all things could be formed; and that from the concourse of atoms 
both the Deity derived existence, and all the elements, and all things inherent in them, as well as animals 
and other (creatures); so that nothing was generated or existed, unless it be from atoms. And he affirmed 
that these atoms were composed of extremely small particles, in which there could not exist either a point 
or a sign, or any division; wherefore also he called them atoms. Acknowledging the Deity to be eternal and 
incorruptible, he says that God has providential care for nothing, and that there is no such thing at all as 
providence or fate, but that all things are made by chance. For that the Deity reposed in the intermundane 
spaces, (as they) are thus styled by him; for outside the world he determined that there is a certain 
habitation of God, denominated “the intermundane spaces,” and that the Deity surrendered Himself to 
pleasure, and took His ease in the midst of supreme happiness; and that neither has He any concerns of 
business, nor does He devote His attention to them. As a consequence on these opinions, he also 
propounded his theory concerning wise men, asserting that the end of wisdom is pleasure. Different 
persons, however, received the term “pleasure” in different acceptations; for some (among the Gentiles 
understood) the passions, but others the satisfaction resulting from virtue. And he concluded that the 
souls of men are dissolved along with their bodies, just as also they were produced along with them, for 
that they are blood, and that when this has gone forth or been altered, the entire man perishes; and in 
keeping with this tenet, (Epicurus maintained) that there are neither trials in Hades, nor tribunals of 
justice; so that whatsoever any one may commit in this life, that, provided he may escape detection, he is 
altogether beyond any liability of trial (for it in a future state). In this way, then, Epicurus also formed his 
opinions. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE ACADEMICS; DIFFERENCE OF OPINION AMONG THEM 


And another opinion of the philosophers was called that of the Academics, on account of those holding 
their discussions in the Academy, of whom the founder Pyrrho, from whom they were called Pyrrhonean 
philosophers, first introduced the notion of the incomprehensibility of all things, so as to (be ready to) 
attempt an argument on either side of a question, but not to assert anything for certain; for that there is 
nothing of things intelligible or sensible true, but that they appear to men to be so; and that all substance 
is in a state of flux and change, and never continues in the same (condition). Some followers, then, of the 
Academics say that one ought not to declare an opinion on the principle of anything, but simply making 
the attempt to give it up; whereas others subjoined the formulary “not rather” (this than that), saying that 
the fire is not rather fire than anything else. But they did not declare what this is, but what sort it is. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE BRACHMANS; THEIR MODE OF LIFE; IDEAS OF DEITY; DIFFERENT SORTS OF; THEIR ETHICAL NOTIONS 


But there is also with the Indians a sect composed of those philosophizing among the Brachmans. They 
spend a contented existence, abstain both from living creatures and all cooked food, being satisfied with 
fruits; and not gathering these from the trees, but carrying off those that have fallen to the earth. They 


subsist upon them, drinking the water of the river Tazabena. But they pass their life naked, affirming that 
the body has been constituted a covering to the soul by the Deity. These affirm that God is light, not such 
as one sees, nor such as the sun and fire; but to them the Deity is discourse, not that which finds 
expression in articulate sounds, but that of the knowledge through which the secret mysteries of nature 
are perceived by the wise. And this light which they say is discourse, their god, they assert that the 
Brachmans only know on account of their alone rejecting all vanity of opinion which is the soul’s ultimate 
covering. These despise death, and always in their own peculiar language call God by the name which we 
have mentioned previously, and they send up hymns (to him). But neither are there women among them, 
nor do they beget children. But they who aim at a life similar to these, after they have crossed over to the 
country on the opposite side of the river, continue to reside there, returning no more; and these also are 
called Brachmans. But they do not pass their life similarly, for there are also in the place women, of whom 
those that dwell there are born, and in turn beget children. And this discourse which they name God they 
assert to be corporeal, and enveloped in a body outside himself, just as if one were wearing a sheep’s skin, 
but that on divesting himself of body that he would appear clear to the eye. But the Brachmans say that 
there is a conflict in the body that surrounds them, (and they consider that the body is for them full of 
conflicts); in opposition to which, as if marshalled for battle against enemies, they contend, as we have 
already explained. And they say that all men are captive to their own congenital struggles, viz., sensuality 
and inchastity, gluttony, anger, joy, sorrow, concupiscence, and such like. And he who has reared a trophy 
over these, alone goes to God; wherefore the Brachmans deify Dandamis, to whom Alexander the 
Macedonian paid a visit, as one who had proved victorious in the bodily conflict. But they bear down on 
Calanus as having profanely withdrawn from their philosophy. But the Brachmans, putting off the body, 
like fishes jumping out of water into the pure air, behold the sun. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE DRUIDS; PROGENITORS OF THEIR SYSTEM 


And the Celtic Druids investigated to the very highest point the Pythagorean philosophy, after Zamolxis, 
by birth a Thracian, a servant of Pythagoras, became to them the originator of this discipline. Now after 
the death of Pythagoras, Zamolxis, repairing thither, became to them the originator of this philosophy. The 
Celts esteem these as prophets and seers, on account of their foretelling to them certain (events), from 
calculations and numbers by the Pythagorean art; on the methods of which very art also we shall not keep 
silence, since also from these some have presumed to introduce heresies; but the Druids resort to magical 
rites likewise. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


HESIOD; THE NINE MUSES; THE HESIODIC COSMOGONY; THE ANCIENT SPECULATORS, MATERIALISTS; 
DERIVATIVE CHARACTER OF THE HERESIES FROM HEATHEN PHILOSOPHY 


But Hesiod the poet asserts himself also that he thus heard from the Muses concerning nature, and that 
the Muses are the daughters of Jupiter. For when for nine nights and days together, Jupiter, through 
excess of passion, had uninterruptedly lain with Mnemosyne, that Mnemosyne conceived in one womb 
those nine Muses, becoming pregnant with one during each night. Having then summoned the nine Muses 
from Pieria, that is, Olympus, he exhorted them to undergo instruction:— 


“How first both gods and earth were made, 

And rivers, and boundless deep, and ocean’s surge, 
And glittering stars, and spacious heaven above; 
How they grasped the crown and shared the glory, 
And how at first they held the many-valed Olympus. 
These (truths), ye Muses, tell me of, saith he, 

From first, and next which of them first arose. 
Chaos, no doubt, the very first, arose; but next 
Wide-stretching Earth, ever the throne secure of all 
Immortals, who hold the peaks of white Olympus; 
And breezy Tartarus in wide earth’s recess; 

And Love, who is most beauteous of the gods immortal, 


Chasing care away from all the gods and men, 


Quells in breasts the mind and counsel sage. 

But Erebus from Chaos and gloomy Night arose; 

And, in turn, from Night both Air and Day were born; 

But primal Earth, equal to self in sooth begot 

The stormy sky to veil it round on every side, 

Ever to be for happy gods a throne secure. 

And forth she brought the towering hills, the pleasant haunts 
Of nymphs who dwell throughout the woody heights. 

And also barren Sea begat the surge-tossed 

Flood, apart from luscious Love; but next 

Embracing Heaven, she Ocean bred with eddies deep, 

And Caeus, and Crius, and Hyperian, and Iapetus, 

And Thia, and Rhea, and Themis, and Mnemosyne, 

And gold-crowned Phoebe, and comely Tethys. 

But after these was born last the wiley Cronus, 

Fiercest of sons; but he abhorred his blooming sire, 

And in turn the Cyclops bred, who owned a savage breast.” 


And all the rest of the giants from Cronus, Hesiod enumerates, and somewhere afterwards that Jupiter 
was born of Rhea. All these, then, made the foregoing statements in their doctrine regarding both the 
nature and generation of the universe. But all, sinking below what is divine, busied themselves concerning 
the substance of existing things, being astonished at the magnitude of creation, and supposing that it 
constituted the Deity, each speculator selecting in preference a different portion of the world; failing, 
however, to discern the God and maker of these. 


The opinions, therefore, of those who have attempted to frame systems of philosophy among the Greeks, I 
consider that we have sufficiently explained; and from these the heretics, taking occasion, have 
endeavoured to establish the tenets that will be after a short time declared. It seems, however, expedient, 
that first explaining the mystical rites and whatever imaginary doctrines some have laboriously framed 
concerning the stars, or magnitudes, to declare these; for heretics likewise, taking occasion from them, 
are considered by the multitude to utter prodigies. Next in order we shall elucidate the feeble opinions 
advanced by these. 


Books II. And III. Are Awanting 


Book IV 


CHAPTER I 


SYSTEM OF THE ASTROLOGERS; SIDEREAL INFLUENCE; CONFIGURATION OF THE STARS 


But in each zodiacal sign they call limits of the stars those in which each of the stars, from any one 
quarter to another, can exert the greatest amount of influence; in regard of which there is among them, 
according to their writings, no mere casual divergency of opinion. But they say that the stars are attended 
as if by satellites when they are in the midst of other stars, in continuity with the signs of the Zodiac; as if, 
when any particular star may have occupied the first portions of the same sign of the Zodiac, and another 
the last, and another those portions in the middle, that which is in the middle is said to be guarded by 
those holding the portions at the extremities. And they are said to look upon one another, and to be in 
conjunction with one another, as if appearing in a triangular or quadrangular figure. They assume, 
therefore, the figure of a triangle, and look upon one another, which have an intervening distance 
extending for three zodiacal signs; and they assume the figure of a square those which have an interval 
extending for two signs. But as the underlying parts sympathize with the head, and the head with the 
underlying parts, so also things terrestrial with superlunar objects. But there is of these a certain 
difference and want of sympathy, so that they do not involve one and the same point of juncture. 


CHAPTER II 


DOCTRINES CONCERNING AEONS; THE CHALDEAN ASTROLOGY; HERESY DERIVABLE FROM IT 


Employing these (as analogies), Euphrates the Peratic, and Acembes the Carystian, and the rest of the 
crowd of these (speculators), imposing names different from the doctrine of the truth, speak of a sedition 
of AFons, and of a revolt of good powers over to evil (ones), and of the concord of good with wicked 
(AEons), calling them Toparchai and Proastioi, and very many other names. But the entire of this heresy, 
as attempted by them, I shall explain and refute when we come to treat of the subject of these (AEons). 
But now, lest any one suppose the opinions propounded by the Chaldeans respecting astrological doctrine 
to be trustworthy and secure, we shall not hesitate to furnish a brief refutation respecting these, 
establishing that the futile art is calculated both to deceive and blind the soul indulging in vain 
expectations, rather than to profit it. And we urge our case with these, not according to any experience of 
the art, but from knowledge based on practical principles. Those who have cultivated the art, becoming 
disciples of the Chaldeans, and communicating mysteries as if strange and astonishing to men, having 
changed the names (merely), have from this source concocted their heresy. But since, estimating the 
astrological art as a powerful one, and availing themselves of the testimonies adduced by its patrons, they 
wish to gain reliance for their own attempted conclusions, we shall at present, as it has seemed expedient, 
prove the astrological art to be untenable, as our intention next is to invalidate also the Peratic system, as 
a branch growing out of an unstable root. 


CHAPTER III 


THE HOROSCOPE THE FOUNDATION OF ASTROLOGY; INDISCOVERABILITY OF THE HOROSCOPE; THEREFORE THE 
FUTILITY OF THE CHALDEAN ART 


The originating principle, and, as it were, foundation, of the entire art, is fixing the horoscope. For from 
this are derived the rest of the cardinal points, as well as the declinations and ascensions, the triangles 
and squares, and the configurations of the stars in accordance with these; and from all these the 
predictions are taken. Whence, if the horoscope be removed, it necessarily follows that neither any 
celestial object is recognisable in the meridian, or at the horizon, or in the point of the heavens opposite 
the meridian; but if these be not comprehended, the entire system of the Chaldeans vanishes along with 
(them). But that the sign of the horoscope is indiscoverable by them, we may show by a variety of 
arguments. For in order that this (horoscope) may be found, it is first requisite that the (time of) birth of 
the person falling under inspection should be firmly fixed; and secondly, that the horoscope which is to 
signify this should be infallible; and thirdly, that the ascension of the zodiacal sign should be observed 
with accuracy. For from (the moment) of birth the ascension of the zodiacal sign rising in the heaven 
should be closely watched, since the Chaldeans, determining (from this) the horoscope, frame the 
configuration of the stars in accordance with the ascension (of the sign); and they term this—disposition, 
in accordance with which they devise their predictions. But neither is it possible to take the birth of 
persons, falling under consideration, as I shall explain, nor is the horoscope infallible, nor is the rising 
zodiacal sign apprehended with accuracy. 


How it is, then, that the system of the Chaldeans is unstable, let us now declare. Having, then, previously 
marked it out for investigation, they draw the birth of persons falling under consideration from, 
unquestionably, the depositing of the seed, and (from) conception or from parturition. And if one will 
attempt to take (the horoscope) from conception, the accurate account of this is incomprehensible, the 
time (occupied) passing quickly, and naturally (so). For we are not able to say whether conception takes 
place upon the transference of the seed or not. For this can happen even as quick as thought, just also as 
leaven, when put into heated jars, immediately is reduced to a glutinous state. But conception can also 
(take place) after a lapse of duration. For there being an interval from the mouth of the womb to the 
fundament, where physicians say conceptions take place, it is altogether the nature of the seed deposited 
to occupy some time in traversing this interval. The Chaldeans, therefore, being ignorant of the quantity 
of duration to a nicety, never will comprehend the (moment of) conception; the seed at one time being 
injected straight forward, and falling at one spot upon actual parts of the womb well disposed for 
conception, and at another time dropping into it dispersedly, and being collected into one place by uterine 
energies. Now, while these matters are unknown, (namely), as to when the first takes place, and when the 
second, and how much time is spent in that particular conception, and how much in this; while, I say, 
ignorance on these points prevails on the part of these (astrologers), an accurate comprehension of 
conception is put out of the question. And if, as some natural philosophers have asserted, the seed, 
remaining stationary first, and undergoing alteration in the womb, then enters the (womb’s) opened 
blood-vessels, as the seeds of the earth sink into the ground; from this it will follow, that those who are not 
acquainted with the quantity of time occupied by the change, will not be aware of the precise moment of 
conception either. And, moreover, as women differ from one another in the other parts of the body, both as 
regards energy and in other respects, so also (it is reasonable to suppose that they differ from one 
another) in respect of energy of womb, some conceiving quicker, and others slower. And this is not 
strange, since also women, when themselves compared with themselves, at times are observed having a 
strong disposition towards conception, but at times with no such tendency. And when this is so, it is 
impossible to say with accuracy when the deposited seed coalesces, in order that from this time the 
Chaldeans may fix the horoscope of the birth. 


CHAPTER IV 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF FIXING THE HOROSCOPE; FAILURE OF AN ATTEMPT TO DO THIS AT THE PERIOD OF BIRTH 


For this reason it is impossible to fix the horoscope from the (period of) conception. But neither can this 
be done from (that of) birth. For, in the first place, there exists the difficulty as to when it can be declared 
that there is a birth; whether it is when the foetus begins to incline towards the orifice, or when it may 
project a little, or when it may be borne to the ground. Neither is it in each of these cases possible to 
comprehend the precise moment of parturition, or to define the time. For also on account of disposition of 
soul, and on account of suitableness of body, and on account of choice of the parts, and on account of 
experience in the midwife, and other endless causes, the time is not the same at which the foetus inclines 
towards the orifice, when the membranes are ruptured, or when it projects a little, or is deposited on the 
ground; but the period is different in the case of different individuals. And when the Chaldeans are not 
able definitely and accurately to calculate this, they will fail, as they ought, to determine the period of 
emergence. 


That, then, the Chaldeans profess to be acquainted with the horoscope at the periods of birth, but in 
reality do not know it, is evident from these considerations. But that neither is their horoscope infallible, it 
is easy to conclude. For when they allege that the person sitting beside the woman in travail at the time of 
parturition gives, by striking a metallic rim, a sign to the Chaldean, who from an elevated place is 
contemplating the stars, and he, looking towards heaven, marks down the rising zodiacal sign; in the first 
place, we shall prove to them, that when parturition happens indefinitely, as we have shown a little before, 
neither is it easy to signify this (birth) by striking the metallic rim. However, grant that the birth is 
comprehensible, yet neither is it possible to signify this at the exact time; for as the noise of the metallic 
plate is capable of being divided by a longer time and one protracted, in reference to perception, it 
happens that the sound is carried to the height (with proportionate delay). And the following proof may be 
observed in the case of those felling timber at a distance. For a sufficiently long time after the descent of 
the axe, the sound of the stroke is heard, so that it takes a longer time to reach the listener. And for this 
reason, therefore, it is not possible for the Chaldeans accurately to take the time of the rising zodiacal 
sign, and consequently the time when one can make the horoscope with truth. And not only does more 
time seem to elapse after parturition, when he who is sitting beside the woman in labour strikes the 
metallic plate, and next after the sound reaches the listener, that is, the person who has gone up to the 
elevated position; but also, while he is glancing around and looking to ascertain in which of the zodiacal 
signs is the moon, and in which appears each of the rest of the stars, it necessarily follows that there is a 
different position in regard of the stars, the motion of the pole whirling them on with incalculable velocity, 
before what is seen in the heavens is carefully adjusted to the moment when the person is born. 


CHAPTER V 


ANOTHER METHOD OF FIXING THE HOROSCOPE AT BIRTH; EQUALLY FUTILE; USE OF THE CLEPSYDRA IN 
ASTROLOGY; THE PREDICTIONS OF THE CHALDEANS NOT VERIFIED 


In this way, the art practised by the Chaldeans will be shown to be unstable. Should any one, however, 
allege that, by questions put to him who inquires from the Chaldeans, the birth can be ascertained, not 
even by this plan is it possible to arrive at the precise period. For if, supposing any such attention on their 
part in reference to their art to be on record, even these do not attain—as we have proved—unto accuracy 
either, how, we ask, can an unsophisticated individual comprehend precisely the time of parturition, in 
order that the Chaldean acquiring the requisite information from this person may set the horoscope 
correctly? But neither from the appearance of the horizon will the rising star seem the same everywhere; 
but in one place its declination will be supposed to be the horoscope, and in another the ascension (will be 
thought) the horoscope, according as the places come into view, being either lower or higher. Wherefore, 
also, from this quarter an accurate prediction will not appear, since many may be born throughout the 
entire world at the same hour, each from a different direction observing the stars. 


But the supposed comprehension (of the period of parturition) by means of clepsydras is likewise futile. 
For the contents of the jar will not flow out in the same time when it is full as when it is half empty; yet, 
according to their own account, the pole itself by a single impulse is whirled along at an equable velocity. 
If, however, evading the argument, they should affirm that they do not take the time precisely, but as it 
happens in any particular latitude, they will be refuted almost by the sidereal influences themselves. For 
those who have been born at the same time do not spend the same life, but some, for example, have been 
made kings, and others have grown old in fetters. There has been born none equal, at all events, to 
Alexander the Macedonian, though many were brought forth along with him throughout the earth; (and) 
none equal to the philosopher Plato. Wherefore the Chaldean, examining the time of the birth in any 
particular latitude, will not be able to say accurately, whether a person born at this time will be 
prosperous. Many, I take it, born at this time, have been unfortunate, so that the similarity according to 
dispositions is futile. 


Having, then, by different reasons and various methods, refuted the ineffectual mode of examination 
adopted by the Chaldeans, neither shall we omit this, namely, to show that their predictions will eventuate 
in inexplicable difficulties. For if, as the mathematicians assert, it is necessary that one born under the 
barb of Sagittarius’ arrow should meet with a violent death, how was it that so many myriads of the 
Barbarians that fought with the Greeks at Marathon or Salamis were simultaneously slaughtered? For 
unquestionably there was not the same horoscope in the case, at all events, of them all. And again, it is 
said that one born under the urn of Aquarius will suffer shipwreck: (yet) how is it that so many of the 
Greeks that returned from Troy were overwhelmed in the deep around the indented shores of Euboea? 
For it is incredible that all, distant from one another by a long interval of duration, should have been born 
under the urn of Aquarius. For it is not reasonable to say, that frequently, for one whose fate it was to be 
destroyed in the sea, all who were with him in the same vessel should perish. For why should the doom of 
this man subdue the (destinies) of all? Nay, but why, on account of one for whom it was allotted to die on 
land, should not all be preserved? 


CHAPTER VI 


ZODIACAL INFLUENCE; ORIGIN OF SIDEREAL NAMES 


But since also they frame an account concerning the action of the zodiacal signs, to which they say the 
creatures that are procreated are assimilated, neither shall we omit this: as, for instance, that one born in 
Leo will be brave; and that one born in Virgo will have long straight hair, be of a fair complexion, 
childless, modest. These statements, however, and others similar to them, are rather deserving of laughter 
than serious consideration. For, according to them, it is possible for no AEthiopian to be born in Virgo; 
otherwise he would allow that such a one is white, with long straight hair and the rest. But I am rather of 
opinion, that the ancients imposed the names of received animals upon certain specified stars, for the 
purpose of knowing them better, not from any similarity of nature; for what have the seven stars, distant 
one from another, in common with a bear, or the five stars with the head of a dragon?—in regard of which 
Aratus says:— 


“But two his temples, and two his eyes, and one beneath 


Reaches the end of the huge monster’s jaw.” 


CHAPTER VII 


PRACTICAL ABSURDITY OF THE CHALDAIC ART; DEVELOPMENT OF THE ART 


In this manner also, that these points are not deserving so much labour, is evident to those who prefer to 
think correctly, and do not attend to the bombast of the Chaldeans, who consign monarchs to utter 
obscurity, by perfecting cowardice in them, and rouse private individuals to dare great exploits. But if any 
one, surrendering himself to evil, is guilty of delinquency, he who has been thus deceived does not become 
a teacher to all whom the Chaldeans are disposed to mislead by their mistakes. (Far from it); (these 
astrologers) impel the minds (of their dupes, as they would have them), into endless perturbation, (when) 
they affirm that a configuration of the same stars could not return to a similar position, otherwise than by 


the renewal of the Great Year, through a space of seven thousand seven hundred and seventy and seven 
years. How then, I ask, will human observation for one birth be able to harmonize with so many ages; and 
this not once, (but oftentimes, when a destruction of the world, as some have stated, would intercept the 
progress of this Great Year; or a terrestrial convulsion, though partial, would utterly break the continuity 
of the historical tradition)? The Chaldaic art must necessarily be refuted by a greater number of 
arguments, although we have been reminding (our readers) of it on account of other circumstances, not 
peculiarly on account of the art itself. 


Since, however, we have determined to omit none of the opinions advanced by Gentile philosophers, on 
account of the notorious knavery of the heretics, let us see what they also say who have attempted to 
propound doctrines concerning magnitudes,—who, observing the fruitless labour of the majority (of 
speculators), where each after a different fashion coined his own falsehoods and attained celebrity, have 
ventured to make some greater assertion, in order that they might be highly magnified by those who 
mightily extol their contemptible lies. These suppose the existence of circles, and measures, and triangles, 
and squares, both in twofold and threefold array. Their argumentation, however, in regard of this matter, 
is extensive, yet it is not necessary in reference to the subject which we have taken in hand. 


CHAPTER VIII 


PRODIGIES OF THE ASTROLOGERS; SYSTEM OF THE ASTRONOMERS; CHALDEAN DOCTRINE OF CIRCLES; 
DISTANCES OF THE HEAVENLY BODIES 


I reckon it then sufficient to declare the prodigies detailed by these men. Wherefore, employing 
condensed accounts of what they affirm, I shall turn my attention to the other points (that remain to be 
considered). Now they make the following statements. The Creator communicated pre-eminent power to 
the orbital motion of the identical and similar (circle), for He permitted the revolution of it to be one and 
indivisible; but after dividing this internally into six parts, (and thus having formed) seven unequal circles, 
according to each interval of a twofold and threefold dimension, He commanded, since there were three 
of each, that the circles should travel in orbits contrary to one another, three indeed (out of the aggregate 
of seven) being whirled along with equal velocity, and four of them with a speed dissimilar to each other 
and to the remaining three, yet (all) according to a definite principle. For he affirms that the mastery was 
communicated to the orbital motion of the same (circle), not only since it embraces the motion of the 
other, that, is, the erratic stars, but because also it possesses so great mastery, that is, so great power, 
that even it leads round, along with itself, by a peculiar strength of its own, those heavenly bodies—that 
is, the erratic stars—that are whirled along in contrary directions from west to east, and, in like manner, 
from east to west. 


And he asserts that this motion was allowed to be one and indivisible, in the first place, inasmuch as the 
revolutions of all the fixed stars were accomplished in equal periods of time, and were not distinguished 
according to greater or less portions of duration. In the next place, they all present the same phase as that 
which belongs to the outermost motion; whereas the erratic stars have been distributed into greater and 
varying periods for the accomplishment of their movements, and into unequal distances from earth. And 
he asserts that the motion in six parts of the other has been distributed probably into seven circles. For as 
many as are sections of each (circle)—I allude to monads of the sections—become segments; for example, 
if the division be by one section, there will be two segments; if by two, three segments; and so, if anything 
be cut into six parts, there will be seven segments. And he says that the distances of these are alternately 
arranged both in double and triple order, there being three of each,—a principle which, he has attempted 
to prove, holds good of the composition of the soul likewise, as depending upon the seven numbers. For 
among them there are from the monad three double (numbers), viz., 2, 4, 8, and three triple ones, viz., 3, 
9, 27. But the diameter of Earth is 80,108 stadii; and the perimeter of Earth, 250,543 stadii; and the 
distance also from the surface of the Earth to the lunar circle, Aristarchus the Samian computes at 
8,000,178 stadii, but Apollonius 5,000,000, whereas Archimedes computes it at 5,544,130. And from the 
lunar to solar circle, (according to the last authority,) are 50,262,065 stadii; and from this to the circle of 
Venus, 20,272,065 stadii; and from this to the circle of Mercury, 50,817,165 stadii; and from this to the 
circle of Mars, 40,541,108 stadii; and from this to the circle of Jupiter, 20,275,065 stadii; and from this to 
the circle of Saturn, 40,372,065 stadii; and from this to the Zodiac and the furthest periphery, 20,082,005 
stadii. 


CHAPTER IX 
FURTHER ASTRONOMIC CALCULATIONS 


The mutual distances of the circles and spheres, and the depths, are rendered by Archimedes. He takes 
the perimeter of the Zodiac at 447,310,000 stadii; so that it follows that a straight line from the centre of 
the Earth to the most outward superficies would be the sixth of the aforesaid number, but that the line 
from the surface of the Earth on which we tread to the Zodiac would be a sixth of the aforesaid number, 
less by four myriads of stadii, which is the distance from the centre of the Earth to its surface. And from 
the circle of Saturn to the Earth he says the distance is 2,226,912,711 stadii; and from the circle of Jupiter 
to Earth, 202,770,646 stadii; and from the circle of Mars to Earth, 132,418,581. From the Sun to Earth, 


121,604,454; and from Mercury to the Earth, 526,882,259; and from Venus to Earth, 50,815,160. 


CHAPTER X 


THEORY OF STELLAR MOTION AND DISTANCE IN ACCORDANCE WITH HARMONY 


Concerning the Moon, however, a statement has been previously made. The distances and profundities of 
the spheres Archimedes thus renders; but a different declaration regarding them has been made by 
Hipparchus; and a different one still by Apollonius the mathematician. It is sufficient, however, for us, 
following the Platonic opinion, to suppose twofold and threefold distances from one another of the erratic 
stars; for the doctrine is thus preserved of the composition of the universe out of harmony, on concordant 
principles in keeping with these distances. The numbers, however, advanced by Archimedes, and the 
accounts rendered by the rest concerning the distances, if they be not on principles of symphony,—that is, 
the double and triple (distances) spoken of by Plato,—but are discovered independent of harmonies, would 
not preserve the doctrine of the formation of the universe according to harmony. For it is neither credible 
nor possible that the distances of these should be both contrary to some reasonable plan, and independent 
of harmonious and proportional principles, except perhaps only the Moon, on account of wanings and the 
shadow of the Earth, in regard also of the distance of which alone—that is, the lunar (planet) from earth— 
one may trust Archimedes. It will, however, be easy for those who, according to the Platonic dogma itself, 
adopt this distance to comprehend by numerical calculation (intervals) according to what is double and 
triple, as Plato requires, and the rest of the distances. If, then, according to Archimedes, the Moon is 
distant from the surface of the Earth 5,544,130 stadii, by increasing these numbers double and triple, (it 
will be) easy to find also the distances of the rest, as if subtracting one part of the number of stadii which 
the Moon is distant from the Earth. 


But because the rest of the numbers—those alleged by Archimedes concerning the distance of the erratic 
stars—are not based on principles of concord, it is easy to understand—that is, for those who attend to the 
matter—how the numbers are mutually related, and on what principles they depend. That, however, they 
should not be in harmony and symphony—I mean those that are parts of the world which consists 
according to harmony—this is impossible. Since, therefore, the first number which the Moon is distant 
from the earth is 5,544,130, the second number which the Sun is distant from the Moon being 50,272,065, 
subsists by a greater computation than ninefold. But the higher number in reference to this, being 
20,272,065, is (comprised) in a greater computation than half. The number, however, superior to this, 
which is 50,817,165, is contained in a greater computation than half. But the number superior to this, 
which is 40,541,108, is contained in a less computation than two-fifths. But the number superior to this, 
which is 20,275,065, is contained in a greater computation than half. The final number, however, which is 
40,372,065, is comprised in a less computation than double. 


CHAPTER XI 
THEORY OF THE SIZE OF THE HEAVENLY BODIES IN ACCORDANCE WITH NUMERICAL HARMONIES 


These (numerical) relations, therefore, the greater than ninefold, and less than half, and greater than 
double, and less than two-fifths, and greater than half, and less than double, are beyond all symphonies, 
from which not any proportionate or harmonic system could be produced. But the whole world, and the 
parts of it, are in all respects similarly framed in conformity with proportion and harmony. The 
proportionate and harmonic relations, however, are preserved—as we have previously stated—by double 
and triple intervals. If, therefore, we consider Archimedes reliable in the case of only the first distance, 
that from the Moon to the Earth, it is easy also to find the rest (of the intervals), by multiplying (them) by 
double and treble. Let then the distance, according to Archimedes, from Earth to Moon be 5,544,130 
stadii; there will therefore be the double number of this of stadii which the Sun is distant from the Moon, 
viz. 11,088,260. But the Sun is distant from the Earth 16,632,390 stadii; and Venus is likewise distant 
from the Sun 16,632,390 stadii, but from the Earth 33,264,780 stadii; and Mercury is distant from Venus 
22,176,520 stadii, but from Earth 55,441,300 stadii; and Mars is distant from Mercury 49,897,170 stadii, 
and from Earth 105,338,470 stadii; and Jupiter is distant from Mars 44,353,040 stadii, but from Earth 
149,691,510 stadii; Saturn is distant from Jupiter 149,691,510 stadii, but from Earth 299,383,020 stadii. 


CHAPTER XII 


WASTE OF MENTAL ENERGY IN THE SYSTEMS OF THE ASTROLOGERS 


Who will not feel astonishment at the exertion of so much deep thought with so much toil? This Ptolemy, 
however—a careful investigator of these matters—does not seem to me to be useless; but only this grieves 
(one), that being recently born, he could not be of service to the sons of the giants, who, being ignorant of 
these measures, and supposing that the heights of heaven were near, endeavoured in vain to construct a 
tower. And so, if at that time he were present to explain to them these measures, they would not have 
made the daring attempt ineffectually. But if any one profess not to have confidence in this (astronomer’s 
calculations), let him by measuring be persuaded (of their accuracy); for in reference to those incredulous 
on the point, one cannot have a more manifest proof than this. O, pride of vain-toiling soul, and incredible 


belief, that Ptolemy should be considered pre-eminently wise among those who have cultivated similar 
wisdom! 


CHAPTER XIII 


MENTION OF THE HERETIC COLARBASUS; ALLIANCE BETWEEN HERESY AND THE PYTHAGOREAN PHILOSOPHY 


Certain, adhering partly to these, as if having propounded great conclusions, and supposed things worthy 
of reason, have framed enormous and endless heresies; and one of these is Colarbasus, who attempts to 
explain religion by measures and numbers. And others there are (who act) in like manner, whose tenets 
we shall explain when we commence to speak of what concerns those who give heed to Pythagorean 
calculation as possible; and uttering vain prophecies, hastily assume as secure the philosophy by numbers 
and elements. Now certain (speculators), appropriating similar reasonings from these, deceive 
unsophisticated individuals, alleging themselves endued with foresight; sometimes, after uttering many 
predictions, happening on a single fulfilment, and not abashed by many failures, but making their boast in 
this one. Neither shall I pass over the witless philosophy of these men; but, after explaining it, I shall 
prove that those who attempt to form a system of religion out of these (aforesaid elements), are disciples 
of a school weak and full of knavery. 


CHAPTER XIV 


SYSTEM OF THE ARITHMETICIANS; PREDICTIONS THROUGH CALCULATIONS; NUMERICAL ROOTS; 
TRANSFERENCE OF THESE DOCTRINES TO LETTERS; EXAMPLES IN PARTICULAR NAMES; DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF CALCULATION; PRESCIENCE POSSIBLE BY THESE 


Those, then, who suppose that they prophesy by means of calculations and numbers, and elements and 
names, constitute the origin of their attempted system to be as follows. They affirm that there is a root of 
each of the numbers; in the case of thousands, so many monads as there are thousands: for example, the 
root of six thousand, six monads; of seven thousand, seven monads; of eight thousand, eight monads; and 
in the case of the rest, in like manner, according to the same (proportion). And in the case of hundreds, as 
many hundreds as there are, so many monads are the root of them: for instance, of seven hundred there 
are seven hundreds; the root of these is seven monads: of six hundred, six hundreds; the root of these, six 
monads. And it is similar respecting decades: for of eighty (the root is) eight monads; and of sixty, six 
monads; of forty, four monads; of ten, one monad. And in the case of monads, the monads themselves are 
a root: for instance, of nine, nine; of eight, eight; of seven, seven. In this way, also, ought we therefore to 
act in the case of the elements (of words), for each letter has been arranged according to a certain 
number: for instance, the letter n according to fifty monads; but of fifty monads five is the root, and the 
root of the letter n is (therefore) five. Grant that from some name we take certain roots of it. For instance, 
(from) the name Agamemnon, there is of the a, one monad; and of the g, three monads; and of the other a, 
one monad; of the m, four monads; of the e, five monads; of the m, four monads; of the n, five monads; of 
the (long) 0, eight monads; of the n, five monads; which, brought together into one series, will be 1, 3, 1, 
4, 5, 4, 5, 8, 5; and these added together make up 36 monads. Again, they take the roots of these, and 
they become three in the case of the number thirty, but actually six in the case of the number six. The 
three and the six, then, added together, constitute nine; but the root of nine is nine: therefore the name 
Agamemnon terminates in the root nine. 


Let us do the same with another name—Hector. The name (H)ector has five letters—e, and k, and t, and 0, 
and r. The roots of these are 5, 2, 3, 8, 1; and these added together make up 19 monads. Again, of the ten 
the root is one; and of the nine, nine; which added together make up ten: the root of ten is a monad. The 
name Hector, therefore, when made the subject of computation, has formed a root, namely a monad. It 
would, however, be easier to conduct the calculation thus: Divide the ascertained roots from the letters— 
as now in the case of the name Hector we have found nineteen monads—into nine, and treat what remains 
over as roots. For example, if I divide 19 into 9, the remainder is 1, for 9 times 2 are 18, and there is a 
remaining monad: for if I subtract 18 from 19, there is a remaining monad; so that the root of the name 
Hector will be a monad. Again, of the name Patroclus these numbers are roots: 8, 1, 3, 1, 7, 2, 3, 7, 2; 
added together, they make up 34 monads. And of these the remainder is 7 monads: of the 30, 3; and of the 
4, 4. Seven monads, therefore, are the root of the name Patroclus. 


Those, then, that conduct their calculations according to the rule of the number nine, take the ninth part 
of the aggregate number of roots, and define what is left over as the sum of the roots. They, on the other 
hand, (who conduct their calculations) according to the rule of the number seven, take the seventh (part 
of the aggregate number of roots); for example, in the case of the name Patroclus, the aggregate in the 
matter of roots is 34 monads. This divided into seven parts makes four, which (multiplied into each other) 
are 28. There are six remaining monads; (so that a person using this method) says, according to the rule 
of the number seven, that six monads are the root of the name Patroclus. If, however, it be 43, (six) taken 
seven times, he says, are 42, for seven times six are 42, and one is the remainder. A monad, therefore, is 
the root of the number 43, according to the rule of the number seven. But one ought to observe if the 
assumed number, when divided, has no remainder; for example, if from any name, after having added 
together the roots, I find, to give an instance, 36 monads. But the number 36 divided into nine makes 


exactly 4 enneads; for nine times 4 are 36, and nothing is over. It is evident, then, that the actual root is 9. 
And again, dividing the number forty-five, we find nine and nothing over—for nine times five are forty-five, 
and nothing remains; (wherefore) in the case of such they assert the root itself to be nine. And as regards 
the number seven, the case is similar: if, for example we divide 28 into 7, we have nothing over; for seven 
times four are 28, and nothing remains; (wherefore) they say that seven is the root. But when one 
computes names, and finds the same letter occurring twice, he calculates it once; for instance, the name 
Patroclus has the pa twice, and the o twice: they therefore calculate the a once and the o once. According 
to this, then, the roots will be 8, 1, 3, 1, 7, 2, 3, 2, and added together they make 27 monads; and the root 
of the name will be, according to the rule of the number nine, nine itself, but according to the rule of the 
number seven, six. 


In like manner, (the name) Sarpedon, when made the subject of calculation, produces as a root, according 
to the rule of the number nine, two monads. Patroclus, however, produces nine monads; Patroclus gains 
the victory. For when one number is uneven, but the other even, the uneven number, if it is larger, 
prevails. But again, when there is an even number, eight, and five an uneven number, the eight prevails, 
for it is larger. If, however, there were two numbers, for example, both of them even, or both of them odd, 
the smaller prevails. But how does (the name) Sarpedon, according to the rule of the number nine, make 
two monads, since the letter (long) 0 is omitted? For when there may be in a name the letter (long) o and 
(long) e, they leave out the (long) 0, using one letter, because they say both are equipollent; and the same 
must not be computed twice over, as has been above declared. Again, (the name) Ajax makes four monads; 
(but the name) Hector, according to the rule of the ninth number, makes one monad. And the tetrad is 
even, whereas the monad odd. And in the case of such, we say, the greater prevails—Ajax gains the 
victory. Again, Alexander and Menelaus (may be adduced as examples). Alexander has a proper name 
(Paris). But Paris, according to the rule of the number nine, makes four monads; and Menelaus, according 
to the rule of the number nine, makes nine monads. The nine, however, conquer the four (monads): for it 
has been declared, when the one number is odd and the other even, the greater prevails; but when both 
are even or both odd, the less (prevails). Again, Amycus and Polydeuces (may be adduced as examples). 
Amycus, according to the rule of the number nine, makes two monads, and Polydeuces, however, seven: 
Polydeuces gains the victory. Ajax and Ulysses contended at the funeral games. Ajax, according to the rule 
of the number nine, makes four monads; Ulysses, according to the rule of the number nine, (makes) eight. 
Is there, then, not any annexed, and (is there) not a proper name for Ulysses? for he has gained the 
victory. According to the numbers, no doubt, Ajax is victorious, but history hands down the name of 
Ulysses as the conqueror. Achilles and Hector (may be adduced as examples). Achilles, according to the 
rule of the number nine, makes four monads; Hector one: Achilles gains the victory. Again, Achilles and 
Asteropaeus (are instances). Achilles makes four monads, Asteropaeus three: Achilles conquers. Again, 
Menelaus and Euphorbus (may be adduced as examples). Menelaus has nine monads, Euphorbus eight: 
Menelaus gains the victory. 


Some, however, according to the rule of the number seven, employ the vowels only, but others distinguish 
by themselves the vowels, and by themselves the semi-vowels, and by themselves the mutes; and, having 
formed three orders, they take the roots by themselves of the vowels, and by themselves of the semi- 
vowels, and by themselves of the mutes, and they compare each apart. Others, however, do not employ 
even these customary numbers, but different ones: for instance, as an example, they do not wish to allow 
that the letter p has as a root 8 monads, but 5, and that the (letter) x (si) has as a root four monads; and 
turning in every direction, they discover nothing sound. When, however, they contend about the second 
(letter), from each name they take away the first letter; but when they contend about the third (letter), 
they take away two letters of each name, and calculating the rest, compare them. 


CHAPTER XV 


QUIBBLES OF THE NUMERICAL THEORISTS; THE ART OF THE FRONTISPICISTS (PHYSIOGNOMY); CONNECTION 
OF THIS ART WITH ASTROLOGY; TYPE OF THOSE BORN UNDER ARIES 


I think that there has been clearly expounded the mind of arithmeticians, who, by means of numbers and 
of names, suppose that they interpret life. Now I perceive that these, enjoying leisure, and being trained 
in calculation, have been desirous that, through the art delivered to them from childhood, they, acquiring 
celebrity, should be styled prophets. And they, measuring the letters up (and) down, have wandered into 
trifling. For if they fail, they say, in putting forward the difficulty, Perhaps this name was not a family one, 
but imposed, as also lighting in the instance they argue in the case of (the names) Ulysses and Ajax. Who, 
taking occasion from this astonishing philosophy, and desirous of being styled “Heresiarch,” will not be 
extolled? 


But since, also, there is another more profound art among the all-wise speculators of the Greeks—to 
whom heretical individuals boast that they attach themselves as disciples, on account of their employing 
the opinions of these (ancient philosophers) in reference to the doctrines attempted (to be established) by 
themselves, as shall a little afterwards be proved; but this is an art of divination, by examination of the 
forehead or rather, I should say, it is madness: yet we shall not be silent as regards this (system). There 
are some who ascribe to the stars figures that mould the ideas and dispositions of men, assigning the 
reason of this to births (that have taken place) under particular stars; they thus express themselves: Those 


who are born under Aries will be of the following kind: long head, red hair, contracted eyebrows, pointed 
forehead, eyes grey and lively, drawn cheeks, long-nosed, expanded nostrils, thin lips, tapering chin, wide 
mouth. These, he says, will partake of the following nature: cautious, subtle, perspicuous, prudent, 
indulgent, gentle, over-anxious, persons of secret resolves fitted for every undertaking, prevailing more by 
prudence than strength, deriders for the time being, scholars, trustworthy, contentious, quarrellers in a 
fray, concupiscent, inflamed with unnatural lust, reflective, estranged from their own homes, giving 
dissatisfaction in everything, accusers, like madmen in their cups, scorners, year by year losing something 
serviceable in friendship through goodness; they, in the majority of cases, end their days in a foreign land. 


CHAPTER XVI 


TYPE OF THOSE BORN UNDER TAURUS 


Those, however, who are born in Taurus will be of the following description: round head, thick hair, broad 
forehead, square eyes, and large black eyebrows; in a white man, thin veins, sanguine, long eyelids, 
coarse huge ears, round mouths, thick nose, round nostrils, thick lips, strong in the upper parts, formed 
straight from the legs. The same are by nature pleasing, reflective, of a goodly disposition, devout, just, 
uncouth, complaisant, labourers from twelve years, quarrelsome, dull. The stomach of these is small, they 
are quickly filled, forming many designs, prudent, niggardly towards themselves, liberal towards others, 
beneficent, of a slow body: they are partly sorrowful, heedless as regards friendship, useful on account of 
mind, unfortunate. 


CHAPTER XVII 
TYPE OF THOSE BORN UNDER GEMINI 


Those who are born in Gemini will be of the following description: red countenance, size not very large, 
evenly proportioned limbs, black eyes as if anointed with oil, cheeks turned down, and large mouth, 
contracted eyebrows; they conquer all things, they retain whatever possessions they acquire, they are 
extremely rich, penurious, niggardly of what is peculiarly their own, profuse in the pleasures of women, 
equitable, musical, liars. And the same by nature are learned, reflective, inquisitive, arriving at their own 
decisions, concupiscent, sparing of what belongs to themselves, liberal, quiet, prudent, crafty, they form 
many designs, calculators, accusers, importunate, not prosperous, they are beloved by the fair sex, 
merchants; as regards friendship, not to any considerable extent useful. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


TYPE OF THOSE BORN UNDER CANCER 


Those born in Cancer are of the following description: size not large, hair like a dog, of a reddish colour, 
small mouth, round head, pointed forehead, grey eyes, sufficiently beautiful, limbs somewhat varying. The 
same by nature are wicked, crafty, proficients in plans, insatiable, stingy, ungracious, illiberal, useless, 
forgetful; they neither restore what is another’s, nor do they ask back what is their own; as regards 
friendship, useful. 


CHAPTER XIX 


TYPE OF THOSE BORN UNDER LEO 


Those born in Leo are of the following description: round head, reddish hair, huge wrinkled forehead, 
coarse ears, large development of neck, partly bald, red complexion, grey eyes, large jaws, coarse mouth, 
gross in the upper parts, huge breast, the under limbs tapering. The same are by nature persons who 
allow nothing to interfere with their own decision, pleasing themselves, irascible, passionate, scorners, 
obstinate, forming no design, not loquacious, indolent, making an improper use of leisure, familiar, wholly 
abandoned to pleasures of women, adulterers, immodest, in faith untrue, importunate, daring, penurious, 
spoliators, remarkable; as regards fellowship, useful; as regards friendship, useless. 


CHAPTER XX 


TYPE OF THOSE BORN UNDER VIRGO 


Those born in Virgo are of the following description: fair appearance, eyes not large, fascinating, dark, 
compact eyebrows, cheerful, swimmers; they are, however, slight in frame, beautiful in aspect, with hair 
prettily adjusted, large forehead, prominent nose. The same by nature are docile, moderate, intelligent, 
sportive, rational, slow to speak, forming many plans; in regard of a favour, importunate; gladly observing 
everything; and well-disposed pupils, they master whatever they learn; moderate, scorners, victims of 
unnatural lusts, companionable, of a noble soul, despisers, careless in practical matters, attending to 
instruction, more honourable in what concerns others than what relates to themselves; as regards 
friendship, useful. 


CHAPTER XXI 
TYPE OF THOSE BORN UNDER LIBRA 


Those born in Libra will be of the following description: hair thin, drooping, reddish and longish, forehead 
pointed (and) wrinkled, fair compact eyebrows, beautiful eyes, dark pupils, long thin ears, head inclined, 
wide mouth. The same by nature are intelligent, God-fearing, communicative to one another, traders, 
toilers, not retaining gain, liars, not of an amiable disposition, in business or principle true, free-spoken, 
beneficent, illiterate, deceivers, friendly, careless, (to whom it is not profitable to do any act of injustice); 
they are scorners, scoffers, satirical, illustrious, listeners, and nothing succeeds with these; as regards 
friendship, useful. 


CHAPTER XXII 
TYPE OF THOSE BORN UNDER SCORPIO 


Those born in Scorpio are of the following description: a maidenish countenance, comely, pungent, 
blackish hair, well-shaped eyes, forehead not broad, and sharp nostril, small contracted ears, wrinkled 
foreheads, narrow eyebrows, drawn cheeks. The same by nature are crafty, sedulous, liars, 
communicating their particular designs to no one, of a deceitful spirit, wicked, scorners, victims to 
adultery, well-grown, docile; as regards friendship, useless. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
TYPE OF THOSE BORN UNDER SAGITTARIUS 


Those born in Sagittarius will be of the following description: great length, square forehead, profuse 
eyebrows, indicative of strength, well-arranged projection of hair, reddish (in complexion). The same by 
nature are gracious, as educated persons, simple, beneficent; given to unnatural lusts, companionable, 
toil-worn, lovers, beloved, jovial in their cups, clean, passionate, careless, wicked; as regards friendship, 
useless; scorners, with noble souls, insolent, crafty; for fellowship, useful. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
TYPE OF THOSE BORN UNDER CAPRICORN 


Those born in Capricorn will be of the following description: reddish body, projection of greyish hair, 
round mouth, eyes as of an eagle, contracted brows, open forehead, somewhat bald, in the upper parts of 
the body endued with more strength. The same by nature are philosophic, scorners, and scoffers at the 
existing state of things, passionate, persons that can make concessions, honourable, beneficent, lovers of 
the practice of music, passionate in their cups, mirthful, familiar, talkative, given to unnatural lusts, 
genial, amiable, quarrelsome lovers, for fellowship well disposed. 


CHAPTER XXV 
TYPE OF THOSE BORN UNDER AQUARIUS 


Those born in Aquarius will be of the following description: square in size, of a diminutive body; sharp, 
small, fierce eyes; imperious, ungenial, severe, readily making acquisitions, for friendship and fellowship 
well disposed; moreover, for maritime enterprises they make voyages, and perish. The same by nature are 
taciturn, modest, sociable, adulterers, penurious, practised in business, tumultuous, pure, well-disposed, 
honourable, large eyebrows; frequently they are born in the midst of trifling events, but (in after life) 
follow a different pursuit; though they may have shown kindness to any one, still no one returns them 
thanks. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
TYPE OF THOSE BORN UNDER PISCES 


Those born in Pisces will be of the following description: of moderate dimensions, pointed forehead like 
fishes, shaggy hair, frequently they become soon grey. The same by nature are of exalted soul, simple, 
passionate, penurious, talkative; in the first period of life they will be drowsy; they are desirous of 
managing business by themselves, of high repute, venturesome, emulous, accusers, changing their 
locality, lovers, dancers; for friendship, useful. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
FUTILITY OF THIS THEORY OF STELLAR INFLUENCE 


Since, therefore, we have explained the astonishing wisdom of these men, and have not concealed their 
overwrought art of divination by means of contemplation, neither shall I be silent as regards 
(undertakings) in the case of which those that are deceived act foolishly. For, comparing the forms and 
dispositions of men with names of stars, how impotent their system is! For we know that those originally 
conversant with such investigations have called the stars by names given in reference to propriety of 
signification and facility for future recognition. For what similarity is there of these (heavenly bodies) with 
the likeness of animals, or what community of nature as regards conduct and energy (is there in the two 
cases), that one should allege that a person born in Leo should be irascible, and one born in Virgo 
moderate, or one born in Cancer wicked, but that those born in... 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


SYSTEM OF THE MAGICIANS; INCANTATIONS OF DEMONS; SECRET MAGICAL RITES 


... And (the sorcerer), taking (a paper), directs the inquirer to write down with water whatever questions 
he may desire to have asked from the demons. Then, folding up the paper, and delivering it to the 
attendant, he sends him away to commit it to the flames, that the ascending smoke may waft the letters to 
demons. While, however, the attendant is executing this order, (the sorcerer) first removes equal portions 
of the paper, and on some more parts of it he pretends that demons write in Hebrew characters. Then 
burning an incense of the Egyptian magicians, termed Cyphi, he takes these (portions of paper) away, and 
places them near the incense. But (that paper) which the inquirer happens to have written (upon), having 
placed on the coals, he has burned. Then (the sorcerer), appearing to be borne away under divine 
influence, (and) hurrying into a corner (of the house), utters a loud and harsh cry, and unintelligible to all, 
... and orders all those present to enter, crying out (at the same time), and invoking Phryn, or some other 
demon. But after passing into the house, and when those that were present stood side by side, the 
sorcerer, flinging the attendant upon a bed, utters to him several words, partly in the Greek, and partly, as 
it were, the Hebrew language, (embodying) the customary incantations employed by the magicians. (The 
attendant), however, goes away to make the inquiry. And within (the house), into a vessel full of water (the 
sorcerer) infusing copperas mixture, and melting the drug, having with it sprinkled the paper that 
forsooth had (the characters upon it) obliterated, he forces the latent and concealed letters to come once 
more into light; and by these he ascertains what the inquirer has written down. And if one write with 
copperas mixture likewise, and having ground a gall nut, use its vapour as a fumigator, the concealed 
letters would become plain. And if one write with milk, (and) then scorch the paper, and scraping it, 
sprinkle and rub (what is thus scraped off) upon the letters traced with the milk, these will become plain. 
And urine likewise, and sauce of brine, and juice of euphorbia, and of a fig, produce a similar result. But 
when (the sorcerer) has ascertained the question in this mode, he makes provision for the manner in 
which he ought to give the reply. And next he orders those that are present to enter, holding laurel 
branches and shaking them, and uttering cries, and invoking the demon Phryn. For also it becomes these 
to invoke him; and it is worthy that they make this request from demons, which they do not wish of 
themselves to put forward, having lost their minds. The confused noise, however, and the tumult, prevent 
them directing attention to those things which it is supposed (the sorcerer) does in secret. But what these 
are, the present is a fair opportunity for us to declare. 


Considerable darkness, then, prevails. For the (sorcerer) affirms that it is impossible for mortal nature to 
behold divine things, for that to hold converse (with these mysteries) is sufficient. Making, however, the 
attendant lie down (upon the couch), head foremost, and placing by each side two of those little tablets, 
upon which had been inscribed in, forsooth, Hebrew characters, as it were names of demons, he says that 
(a demon) will deposit the rest in their ears. But this (statement) is requisite, in order that some 
instrument may be placed beside the ears of the attendant, by which it is possible that he signify 
everything which he chooses. First, however, he produces a sound that the (attendant) youth may be 
terrified; and secondly, he makes a humming noise; then, thirdly, he speaks through the instrument what 
he wishes the youth to say, and remains in expectation of the issue of the affair; next, he makes those 
present remain still, and directs the (attendant) to signify, what he has heard from the demons. But the 
instrument that is placed beside his ears is a natural instrument, viz., the windpipe of long-necked cranes, 
or storks, or swans. And if none of these is at hand, there are also some different artificial instruments 
(employed); for certain pipes of brass, ten in number, (and) fitting into one another, terminating in a 
narrow point, are adapted (for the purpose), and through these is spoken into the ear whatsoever the 
(magician) wishes. And the youth hearing these (words) with terror as uttered by demons, when ordered, 
speaks them out. If any one, however, putting around a stick a moist hide, and having dried it and drawn it 
together, close it up, and by removing the rod fashion the hide into the form of a pipe, he attains a similar 
end. Should any of these, however, be not at hand, he takes a book, and, opening it inside, stretches it out 
as far as he think requisite, (and thus) achieves the same result. 


But if he knows beforehand that one is present who is about to ask a question, he is the more ready for all 
(contingencies). If, however, he may also previously ascertain the question, he writes (it) with the drug, 
and, as being prepared, he is considered more skilful, on account of having clearly written out what is 
(about) being asked. If, however, he is ignorant of the question, he forms conjectures, and puts forth 
something capable of a doubtful and varied interpretation, in order that the oracular response, being 
originally unintelligible, may serve for numerous purposes, and in the issue of events the prediction may 


be considered correspondent with what actually occurs. Next, having filled a vessel with water, he puts 
down (into it) the paper, as if uninscribed, at the same time infusing along with it copperas mixture. For in 
this way the paper written upon floats upwards (to the surface), bearing the response. Accordingly there 
ensue frequently to the attendant formidable fancies, for also he strikes blows plentifully on the terrified 
(bystanders). For, casting incense into the fire, he again operates after the following method. Covering a 
lump of what are called “fossil salts” with Etruscan wax, and dividing the piece itself of incense into two 
parts, he throws in a grain of salt; and again joining (the piece) together, and placing it on the burning 
coals, he leaves it there. And when this is consumed, the salts, bounding upwards, create the impression 
of, as it were, a strange vision taking place. And the dark-blue dye which has been deposited in the 
incense produces a blood-red flame, as we have already declared. But (the sorcerer) makes a scarlet 
liquid, by mixing wax with alkanet, and, as I said, depositing the wax in the incense. And he makes the 
coals be moved, placing underneath powdered alum; and when this is dissolved and swells up like 
bubbles, the coals are moved. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
DISPLAY OF DIFFERENT EGGS 


But different eggs they display after this manner. Perforating the top at both ends, and extracting the 
white, (and) having again dipped it, throw in some minium and some writing ink. Close, however, the 
openings with refined scrapings of the eggs, smearing them with fig-juice. 


CHAPTER XXX 
SELF-SLAUGHTER OF SHEEP 


By those who cause sheep to cut off their own heads, the following plan is adopted. Secretly smearing the 
throat (of the animal) with a cauterizing drug, he places a sword near, and leaves it there. The sheep, 
desirous of scratching himself, rushes against the blade, and in the act of rubbing is slaughtered, while 
the head is almost severed from the trunk. There is, however, a compound of the drug, bryony and salt 
and squills, made up in equal parts. In order that the person bringing the drug may escape notice, he 
carries a box with two compartments constructed of horn, the visible one of which contains frankincense, 
but the secret one (the aforesaid) drug. He, however, likewise insinuates into the ears of the sheep about 
to meet death quicksilver; but this is a poisonous drug. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


METHOD OF POISONING GOATS 


And if one smear the ears of goats over with cerate, they say that they expire a little afterwards, by having 
their breathing obstructed. For this to them is the way—as these affirm—of their drawing their breath in 
an act of respiration. And a ram, they assert, dies, if one bends back (its neck) opposite the sun. And they 
accomplish the burning of a house, by daubing it over with the juice of a certain fish called dactylus. And 
this effect, which it has by reason of the sea-water, is very useful. Likewise foam of the ocean is boiled in 
an earthen jar along with some sweet ingredients; and if you apply a lighted candle to this while in a 
seething state, it catches the fire and is consumed; and (yet though the mixture) be poured upon the head, 
it does not burn it at all. If, however, you also smear it over with heated resin, it is consumed far more 
effectually. But he accomplishes his object better still, if also he takes some sulphur. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


IMITATIONS OF THUNDER, AND OTHER ILLUSIONS 


Thunder is produced in many ways; for stones very numerous and unusually large, being rolled 
downwards along wooden planks, fall upon plates of brass, and cause a sound similar to thunder. And also 
around the thin plank with which carders thicken cloth, they coil a thin rope; and then drawing away the 
cord with a whirr, they spin the plank round, and in its revolution it emits a sound like thunder. These 
farces, verily, are played off thus. 


There are, however, other practices which I shall explain, which those who execute these ludicrous 
performances estimate as great exploits. Placing a cauldron full of pitch upon burning coals, when it boils 
up, (though) laying their hands down upon it, they are not burned; nay, even while walking on coals of fire 
with naked feet, they are not scorched. But also setting a pyramid of stone on a hearth, (the sorcerer) 
makes it get on fire, and from the mouth it disgorges a volume of smoke, and that of a fiery description. 
Then also putting a linen cloth upon a pot of water, throwing on (at the same time) a quantity of blazing 
coals, (the magician) keeps the linen cloth unconsumed. Creating also darkness in the house, (the 
sorcerer) alleges that he can introduce gods or demons; and if any requires him to show AEsculapius, he 
uses an invocation couched in the following words:— 


“The child once slain, again of Phoebus deathless made, 
I call to come, and aid my sacrificial rites; 

Who, also, once the countless tribes of fleeting dead, 

In ever-mournful homes of Tartarus wide, 

The fatal billow breasting, and the inky flood 
Surmounting, where all of mortal mould must float, 
Torn, beside the lake, with endless grief and woe, 
Thyself didst snatch from gloomy Proserpine. 

Or whether the seat of Holy Thrace thou haunt, or lovely 
Pergamos, or besides Ionian Epidaurus, 


The chief of seers, O happy God, invites thee here.” 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


THE BURNING AESCULAPIUS; TRICKS WITH FIRE 


But after he discontinues uttering these jests, a fiery AEsculapius appears upon the floor. Then, placing in 
the midst a pot full of water, he invokes all the deities, and they are present. For any one who is by, 
glancing into the pot, will behold them all, and Diana leading on her baying hounds. We shall not, 
however, shrink from narrating the account (of the devices) of these men, how they attempt (to 
accomplish their jugglery). For (the magician) lays his hand upon the cauldron of pitch, which is in, as it 
were, a boiling state; and throwing in (at the same time) vinegar and nitre and moist pitch, he kindles a 
fire beneath the cauldron. The vinegar, however, being mixed along with the nitre, on receiving a small 
accession of heat, moves the pitch, so as to cause bubbles to rise to the surface, and afford the mere 
semblance of a seething (pot). The (sorcerer), however, previously washes his hands frequently in brine; 
the consequence being, that the contents of the cauldron do not in any wise, though in reality boiling, 
burn him very much. But if, having smeared his hands with a tincture of myrtle and nitre and myrrh, along 
with vinegar, he wash them in brine frequently, he is not scorched: and he does not burn his feet, provided 
he smear them with isinglass and a salamander. 


As regards, however, the burning like a taper of the pyramid, though composed of stone, the cause of this 
is the following. Chalky earth is fashioned into the shape of a pyramid, but its colour is that of a milk- 
white stone, and it is prepared after this fashion. Having anointed the piece of clay with plenty of oil, and 
put it upon coals, and baked it, by smearing it afresh, and scorching it a second and third time, and 
frequently, (the sorcerer) contrives that it can be burned, even though he should plunge it in water; for it 
contains in itself abundance of oil. The hearth, however, is spontaneously kindled, while the magician 
pours out a libation, by having lime instead of ashes burning underneath, and refined frankincense and a 
large quantity of tow, and a bundle of anointed tapers and of gall nuts, hollow within, and supplied with 
(concealed) fire. And after some delay, (the sorcerer) makes (the pyramid) emit smoke from the mouth, by 
both putting fire in the gall nut, and encircling it with tow, and blowing into the mouth. The linen cloth, 
however, that has been placed round the cauldron, (and) on which he deposits the coals, on account of the 
underlying brine, would not be burned; besides, that it has itself been washed in brine, and then smeared 
with the white of an egg, along with moist alum. And if, likewise, one mix in these the juice of house-leek 
along with vinegar, and for a long time previously smear it (with this preparation), after being washed in 
this drug, it continues altogether fire-proof. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE ILLUSION OF THE SEALED LETTERS; OBJECT IN DETAILING THESE JUGGLERIES 


After, then, we have succinctly explained the powers of the secret arts practised among these (magicians), 
and have shown their easy plan for the acquisition of knowledge, neither are we disposed to be silent on 
the following point, which is a necessary one,—how that, loosing the seals, they restore the sealed letters, 
with the actual seals themselves. Melting pitch, resin, and sulphur, and moreover asphalt, in equal parts, 
(and) forming the ointment into a figure, they keep it by them. When, however, it is time to loose a small 
tablet, smearing with oil their tongue, next with the latter anointing the seal, (and) heating the drug with 
a moderate fire, (the sorcerers) place it upon the seal; and they leave it there until it has acquired 
complete consistence, and they use it in this condition as a seal. But they say, likewise, that wax itself with 
fir-wood gum possesses a similar potency, as well as two parts of mastich with one part of dry asphalt. But 
sulphur also by itself effects the purpose tolerably well, and flower of gypsum strained with water, and of 


gum. Now this (last mixture) certainly answers most admirably also for sealing molten lead. And that 
which is accomplished by the Tuscan wax, and refuse of resin, and pitch, and asphalt, and mastich, and 
powdered spar, all being boiled together in equal parts, is superior to the rest of the drugs which I have 
mentioned, while that which is effected by the gum is not inferior. In this manner, then, also, they attempt 
to loose the seals, endeavouring to learn the letters written within. 


These contrivances, however, I hesitated to narrate in this book, perceiving the danger lest, perchance, 
any knavish person, taking occasion (from my account), should attempt (to practise these juggleries). 
Solicitude, however, for many young persons, who could be preserved from such practices, has persuaded 
me to teach and publish, for security’s sake, (the foregoing statements). For although one person may 
make use of these for gaining instruction in evil, in this way somebody else will, by being instructed (in 
these practices), be preserved from them. And the magicians themselves, corrupters of life, will be 
ashamed in plying their art. And learning these points that have been previously elucidated by us, they 
will possibly be restrained from their folly. But that this seal may not be broken, let me seal it with hog’s 
lard and hair mixed with wax. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


THE DIVINATION BY A CAULDRON; ILLUSION OF FIERY DEMONS; SPECIMEN OF A MAGICAL INVOCATION 


But neither shall I be silent respecting that piece of knavery of these (sorcerers), which consists in the 
divination by means of the cauldron. For, making a closed chamber, and anointing the ceiling with cyanus 
for present use, they introduce certain vessels of cyanus, and stretch them upwards. The cauldron, 
however, full of water, is placed in the middle on the ground; and the reflection of the cyanus falling upon 
it, presents the appearance of heaven. But the floor also has a certain concealed aperture, on which the 
cauldron is laid, having been (previously, supplied with a bottom of crystal, while itself is composed of 
stone. Underneath, however, unnoticed (by the spectators), is a compartment, into which the accomplices, 
assembling, appear invested with the figures of such gods and demons as the magician wishes to exhibit. 
Now the dupe, beholding these, becomes astonished at the knavery of the magician, and subsequently 
believes all things that are likely to be stated by him. But (the sorcerer) produces a burning demon, by 
tracing on the wall whatever figure he wishes, and then covertly smearing it with a drug mixed according 
to this manner, viz., of Laconian and Zacynthian asphalt,—while next, as if under the influence of 
prophetic frenzy, he moves the lamp towards the wall. The drug, however, is burned with considerable 
splendour. And that a fiery Hecate seems to career through air, he contrives in the mode following. 
Concealing a certain accomplice in a place which he wishes, (and) taking aside his dupes, he persuades 
them (to believe himself), alleging that he will exhibit a flaming demon riding through the air. Now he 
exhorts them immediately to keep their eyes fixed until they see the flame in the air, and that (then), 
veiling themselves, they should fall on their face until he himself should call them; and after having given 
them these instructions, he, on a moonless night, in verses speaks thus:— 


“Infernal, and earthy, and supernal Bombo, come! 
Saint of streets, and brilliant one, that strays by night; 
Foe of radiance, but friend and mate of gloom; 

In howl of dogs rejoicing, and in crimson gore, 
Wading ‘mid corpses through tombs of lifeless dust, 
Panting for blood; with fear convulsing men. 

Gorgo, and Mormo, and Luna, and of many shapes, 


Come, propitious, to our sacrificial rites!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


MODE OF MANAGING AN APPARITION 


And while speaking these words, fire is seen borne through the air; but the (spectators) being horrified at 
the strange apparition, (and) covering their eyes, fling themselves speechless to earth. But the success of 
the artifice is enhanced by the following contrivance. The accomplice whom I have spoken of as being 
concealed, when he hears the incantation ceasing, holding a kite or hawk enveloped with tow, sets fire to 
it and releases it. The bird, however, frightened by the flame, is borne aloft, and makes a (proportionably) 
quicker flight, which these deluded persons beholding, conceal themselves, as if they had seen something 
divine. The winged creature, however, being whirled round by the fire, is borne whithersoever chance 
may have it, and burns now the houses, and now the courtyards. Such is the divination of the sorcerers. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
ILLUSIVE APPEARANCE OF THE MOON 


And they make moon and stars appear on the ceiling after this manner. In the central part of the ceiling, 
having fastened a mirror, placing a dish full of water equally (with the mirror) in the central portion of the 
floor, and setting in a central place likewise a candle, emitting a faint light from a higher position than the 
dish,—in this way, by reflection, (the magician) causes the moon to appear by the mirror. But frequently, 
also, they suspend on high from the ceiling, at a distance, a drum, but which, being covered with some 
garment, is concealed by the accomplice, in order that (the heavenly body) may not appear before the 
(proper) time. And afterwards placing a candle (within the drum), when the magician gives the signal to 
the accomplice, he removes so much of the covering as may be sufficient for effecting an imitation 
representing the figure of the moon as it is at that particular time. He smears, however, the luminous 
parts of the drum with cinnabar and gum; and having pared around the neck and bottom of a flagon of 
glass ready behind, he puts a candle in it, and places around it some of the requisite contrivances for 
making the figures shine, which some one of the accomplices has concealed on high; and on receiving the 
signal, he throws down from above the contrivances, so to make the moon appear descending from the 
sky. 


And the same result is achieved by means of a jar in sylvan localities. For it is by means of a jar that the 
tricks in a house are performed. For having set up an altar, subsequently is (placed upon it) the jar, having 
a lighted lamp; when, however, there are a greater number of lamps, no such sight is displayed. After then 
the enchanter invokes the moon, he orders all the lights to be extinguished, yet that one be left faintly 
burning; and then the light, that which streams from the jar, is reflected on the ceiling, and furnishes to 
those present a representation of the moon; the mouth of the jar being kept covered for the time which it 
would seem to require, in order that the representation of full moon should be exhibited on the ceiling. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
ILLUSIVE APPEARANCE OF THE STARS 


But the scales of fishes—for instance, the seahorse—cause the stars to appear to be; the scales being 
steeped in a mixture of water and gum, and fastened on the ceiling at intervals. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
IMITATION OF AN EARTHQUAKE 


The sensation of an earthquake they cause in such a way, as that all things seem set in motion; ordure of a 
weasel burned with a magnet upon coals (has this effect). 


CHAPTER XL 


TRICK WITH THE LIVER 


And they exhibit a liver seemingly bearing an inscription in this manner. With the left hand he writes what 
he wishes, appending it to the question, and the letters are traced with gall juice and strong vinegar. Then 
taking up the liver, retaining it in the left hand, he makes some delay, and then it draws away the 
impression, and it is supposed to have, as it were, writing upon it. 


CHAPTER XLI 
MAKING A SKULL SPEAK 


But putting a skull on the ground, they make it speak in this manner. The skull itself is made out of the 
caul of an ox; and when fashioned into the requisite figure, by means of Etruscan wax and prepared gum, 
(and) when this membrane is placed around, it presents the appearance of a skull, which seems to all to 
speak when the contrivance operates; in the same manner as we have explained in the case of the 
(attendant) youths, when, having procured the windpipe of a crane, or some such long-necked animal, and 
attaching it covertly to the skull, the accomplice utters what he wishes. And when he desires (the skull) to 
become invisible, he appears as if burning incense, placing around, (for this purpose,) a quantity of coals; 
and when the wax catches the heat of these, it melts, and in this way the skull is supposed to become 
invisible. 


CHAPTER XLII 
THE FRAUD OF THE FOREGOING PRACTICES; THEIR CONNECTION WITH HERESY 


These are the deeds of the magicians, and innumerable other such (tricks) there are which work on the 


credulity of the dupes, by fair balanced words, and the appearance of plausible acts. And the heresiarchs, 
astonished at the art of these (sorcerers), have imitated them, partly by delivering their doctrines in 
secrecy and darkness, and partly by advancing (these tenets) as their own. For this reason, being desirous 
of warning the multitude, we have been the more painstaking, in order not to omit any expedient 
practised by the magicians, for those who may be disposed to be deceived. We have been however drawn, 
not unreasonably, into a detail of some of the secret (mysteries) of the sorcerers, which are not very 
requisite, to be sure, in reference to the subject taken in hand; yet, for the purpose of guarding against 
the villanous and incoherent art of magicians, may be supposed useful. Since, therefore, as far as 
delineation is feasible, we have explained the opinions of all (speculators), exerting especial attention 
towards the elucidation of the opinions introduced as novelties by the heresiarchs; (opinions) which, as far 
as piety is concerned, are futile and spurious, and which are not, even among themselves, perhaps 
deemed worthy of serious consideration. (Having pursued this course of inquiry), it seems expedient that, 
by means of a compendious discourse, we should recall to the (reader’s) memory statements that have 
been previously made. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


RECAPITULATION OF THEOLOGIES AND COSMOGONIES; SYSTEM OF THE PERSIANS; OF THE BABYLONIANS; THE 
EGYPTIAN NOTION OF DEITY; THEIR THEOLOGY BASED ON A THEORY OF NUMBERS; THEIR SYSTEM OF 
COSMOGONY 


Among all those who throughout the earth, as philosophers and theologians, have carried on 
investigations, has prevailed diversity of opinion concerning the Deity, as to His essence or nature. For 
some affirm Him to be fire, and some spirit, and some water, while others say that He is earth. And each 
of the elements labours under some deficiency, and one is worsted by the other. To the wise men of the 
world, this, however, has occurred, which is obvious to persons possessing intelligence; (I mean) that, 
beholding the stupendous works of creation, they were confused respecting the substance of existing 
things, supposing that these were too vast to admit of deriving generation from another, and at the same 
time (asserting) that neither the universe itself is God. As far as theology was concerned, they declared, 
however, a single cause for things that fall under the cognizance of vision, each supposing the cause 
which he adjudged the most reasonable; and so, when gazing on the objects made by God, and on those 
which are the most insignificant in comparison with His overpowering majesty, not, however, being able to 
extend the mind to the magnitude of God as He really is, they deified these (works of the external world). 


But the Persians, supposing that they had penetrated more within the confines of the truth, asserted that 
the Deity is luminous, a light contained in air. The Babylonians, however, affirmed that the Deity is dark, 
which very opinion also appears the consequence of the other; for day follows night, and night day. Do not 
the Egyptians, however, who suppose themselves more ancient than all, speak of the power of the Deity? 
(This power they estimate by) calculating these intervals of the parts (of the zodiac; and, as if) by a most 
divine inspiration, they asserted that the Deity is an indivisible monad, both itself generating itself, and 
that out of this were formed all things. For this, say they, being unbegotten, produces the succeeding 
numbers; for instance, the monad, superadded into itself, generates the duad; and in like manner, when 
superadded (into duad, triad, and so forth), produces the triad and tetrad, up to the decade, which is the 
beginning and end of numbers. Wherefore it is that the first and tenth monad is generated, on account of 
the decade being equipollent, and being reckoned for a monad, and (because) this multiplied ten times 
will become a hundred, and again becomes a monad, and the hundred multiplied ten times will produce a 
thousand, and this will be a monad. In this manner also the thousand multiplied ten times make up the full 
sum of a myriad; in like manner will it be a monad. But by a comparison of indivisible quantities, the 
kindred numbers of the monad comprehend 3, 5, 7, 9. 


There is also, however, a more natural relation of a different number to the monad, according to the 
arrangement of the orbit of six days’ duration, (that is), of the duad, according to the position and division 
of even numbers. But the kindred number is 4 and 8. These, however, taking from the monad of the 
numbers an idea of virtue, progressed up to the four elements; (I allude), of course, to spirit, and fire, and 
water, and earth. And out of these having made the world, (God) framed it an ermaphrodite, and allocated 
two elements for the upper hemisphere, namely spirit and fire; and this is styled the hemisphere of the 
monad, (a hemisphere) beneficent, and ascending, and masculine. For, being composed of small particles, 
the monad soars into the most rarified and purest part of the atmosphere; and the other two elements, 
earth and water, being more gross, he assigned to the duad; and this is termed the descending 
hemisphere, both feminine and mischievous. And likewise, again, the upper elements themselves, when 
compared one with another, comprise in one another both male and female for fruitfulness and increase of 
the whole creation. And the fire is masculine, and the spirit feminine. And again the water is masculine, 
and the earth feminine. And so from the beginning fire consorted with spirit, and water with earth. For as 
the power of spirit is fire, so also that of earth is water; .. . and the elements themselves, when computed 
and resolved by subtraction of enneads, terminate properly, some of them in the masculine number, and 
others of them in the feminine. And, again, the ennead is subtracted for this cause, because the three 
hundred and sixty parts of the entire (circle) consist of enneads, and for this reason the four regions of the 
world are circumscribed by ninety perfect parts. And light has been appropriated to the monad, and 
darkness to the duad, and life to light, according to nature, and death to the duad. And to life (has been 


appropriated) justice; and to death, injustice. Wherefore everything generated among masculine numbers 
is beneficent, while that (produced) among feminine (numbers) is mischievous. For instance, they pursue 
their calculations thus: monad—that we may commence from this—becomes 361, which (numbers) 
terminate in a monad by the subtraction of the ennead. In like manner, reckon thus: Duad becomes 605; 
take away the enneads, it ends in a duad, and each reverts into its own peculiar (function). 


CHAPTER XLIV 


EGYPTIAN THEORY OF NATURE; THEIR AMULETS 


For the monad, therefore, as being beneficent, they assert that there are consequently names ascending, 
and beneficent, and masculine, and carefully observed, terminating in an uneven number; whereas that 
those terminating in the even number have been supposed to be both descending, and feminine and 
malicious. For they affirm that nature is made up of contraries, namely bad and good, as right and left, 
light and darkness, night and day, life and death. And moreover they make this assertion, that they have 
calculated the word “Deity,” (and found that it reverts into a pentad with an ennead subtracted). Now this 
name is an even number, and when it is written down (on some material) they attach it to the body, and 
accomplish cures by it. In this manner, likewise, a certain herb, terminating in this number, being 
similarly fastened around (the frame), operates by reason of a similar calculation of the number. Nay, even 
a doctor cures sickly people by a similar calculation. If, however, the calculation is contrary, it does not 
heal with facility. Persons attending to these numbers reckon as many as are homogeneous according to 
this principle; some, however, according to vowels alone; whereas others according to the entire number. 
Such also is the wisdom of the Egyptians, by which, as they boast, they suppose that they cognise the 
divine nature. 


CHAPTER XLV 
USE OF THE FOREGOING DISCUSSIONS 


It appears, then, that these speculations also have been sufficiently explained by us. But since I think that 
I have omitted no opinion found in this earthly and grovelling Wisdom, I perceive that the solicitude 
expended by us on these subjects has not been useless. For we observe that our discourse has been 
serviceable not only for a refutation of heresies, but also in reference to those who entertain these 
opinions. Now these, when they encounter the extreme care evinced by us, will even be struck with 
admiration of our earnestness, and will not despise our industry and condemn Christians as fools when 
they discern the opinions to which they themselves have stupidly accorded their belief. And furthermore, 
those who, desirous of learning, addict themselves to the truth, will be assisted by our discourse to 
become, when they have learned the fundamental principles of the heresies, more intelligent not only for 
the easy refutation of those who have attempted to deceive them, but that also, when they have 
ascertained the avowed opinions of the wise men, and have been made acquainted with them, that they 
shall neither be confused by them as ignorant persons would, nor become the dupes of certain individuals 
acting as if from some authority; nay, more than this, they shall be on their guard against those that are 
allowing themselves to become victims to these delusions. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


THE ASTROTHEOSOPHISTS; ARATUS IMITATED BY THE HERESIARCHS; HIS SYSTEM OF THE DISPOSITION OF THE 
STARS 


Having sufficiently explained these opinions, let us next pass on to a consideration of the subject taken in 
hand, in order that, by proving what we have determined concerning heresies, and by compelling their 
(champions) to return to these several (speculators) their peculiar tenets, we may show the heresiarchs 
destitute (of a system); and by proclaiming the folly of those who are persuaded (by these heterodox 
tenets), we shall prevail on them to retrace their course to the serene haven of the truth. In order, 
however, that the statements about to follow may seem more clear to the readers, it is expedient also to 
declare the opinions advanced by Aratus concerning the disposition of the stars of the heavens. (And this 
is necessary), inasmuch as some persons, assimilating these (doctrines) to those declared by the 
Scriptures, convert (the holy writings) into allegories, and endeavour to seduce the mind of those who 
give heed to their (tenets), drawing them on by plausible words into the admission of whatever opinions 
they wish, (and) exhibiting a strange marvel, as if the assertions made by them were fixed among the 
stars. They, however, gazing intently on the very extraordinary wonder, admirers as they are of trifles, are 
fascinated like a bird called the owl, which example it is proper to mention, on account of the statements 
that are about to follow. The animal (I speak of) is, however, not very different from an eagle, either in size 
or figure, and it is captured in the following way:—The hunter of these birds, when he sees a flock of them 
lighting anywhere, shaking his hands, at a distance pretends to dance, and so by little and little draws 
near the birds. But they, struck with amazement at the strange sight, are rendered unobservant of 
everything passing around them. But others of the party, who have come into the country equipped for 
such a purpose, coming from behind upon the birds, easily lay hold on them as they are gazing on the 
dancer. 


Wherefore I desire that no one, astonished by similar wonders of those who interpret the (aspect of) 
heaven, should, like the owl, be taken captive. For the knavery practised by such speculators may be 
considered dancing and silliness, but not truth. Aratus, therefore, expresses himself thus:— 


“Just as many are they; hither and thither they roll 

Day by day o’er heav’n, endless, ever, (that is, every star), 
Yet this declines not even little; but thus exactly 

E’er remains with axis fixed and poised in every part 


Holds earth midway, and heaven itself around conducts.” 


CHAPTER XLVII 


OPINIONS OF THE HERETICS BORROWED FROM ARATUS 


Aratus says that there are in the sky revolving, that is, gyrating stars, because from east to west, and west 
to east, they journey perpetually, (and) in an orbicular figure. And he says that there revolves towards 
“The Bears” themselves, like some stream of a river, an enormous and prodigious monster, (the) Serpent; 
and that this is what the devil says in the book of Job to the Deity, when (Satan) uses these words: “I have 
traversed earth under heaven, and have gone around (it),” that is, that I have been turned around, and 
thereby have been able to survey the worlds. For they suppose that towards the North Pole is situated the 
Dragon, the Serpent, from the highest pole looking upon all (the objects), and gazing on all the works of 
creation, in order that nothing of the things that are being made may escape his notice. For though all the 
stars in the firmament set, the pole of this (luminary) alone never sets, but, careering high above the 
horizon, surveys and beholds all things, and none of the works of creation, he says, can escape his notice. 


“Where chiefly 
Settings mingle and risings one with other.” 


(Here Aratus) says that the head of this (constellation) is placed. For towards the west and east of the two 
hemispheres is situated the head of the Dragon, in order, he says, that nothing may escape his notice 
throughout the same quarter, either of objects in the west or those in the east, but that the Beast may 
know all things at the same time. And near the head itself of the Dragon is the appearance of a man, 
conspicuous by means of the stars, which Aratus styles a wearied image, and like one oppressed with 
labour, and he is denominated “Engonasis.” Aratus then affirms that he does not know what this toil is, 
and what this prodigy is that revolves in heaven. The heretics, however, wishing by means of this account 
of the stars to establish their own doctrines, (and) with more than ordinary earnestness devoting their 
attention to these (astronomic systems), assert that Engonasis is Adam, according to the commandment of 
God as Moses declared, guarding the head of the Dragon, and the Dragon (guarding) his heel. For so 
Aratus expresses himself:— 


“The right-foot’s track of the Dragon fierce possessing.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


INVENTION OF THE LYRE; ALLEGORIZING THE APPEARANCE AND POSITION OF THE STARS; ORIGIN OF THE 
PHOENICIANS; THE LOGOS IDENTIFIED BY ARATUS WITH THE CONSTELLATION CANIS; INFLUENCE OF CANIS ON 
FERTILITY AND LIFE GENERALLY 


And (Aratus) says that (the constellations) Lyra and Corona have been placed on both sides near him,— 
now I mean Engonasis,—but that he bends the knee, and stretches forth both hands, as if making a 
confession of sin. And that the lyre is a musical instrument fashioned by Logos while still altogether an 
infant, and that Logos is the same as he who is denominated Mercury among the Greeks. And Aratus, with 
regard to the construction of the lyre, observes:— 


“Then, further, also near the cradle, 
Hermes pierced it through, and said, Call it Lyre.” 


It consists of seven strings, signifying by these seven strings the entire harmony and construction of the 
world as it is melodiously constituted. For in six days the world was made, and (the Creator) rested on the 
seventh. If, then, says (Aratus), Adam, acknowledging (his guilt) and guarding the head of the Beast, 
according to the commandment of the Deity, will imitate Lyra, that is, obey the Logos of God, that is, 
submit to the law, he will receive Corona that is situated near him. If, however, he neglect his duty, he 
shall be hurled downwards in company with the Beast that lies underneath, and shall have, he says, his 
portion with the Beast. And Engonasis seems on both sides to extend his hands, and on one to touch Lyra, 
and on the other Corona—and this is his confession;—so that it is possible to distinguish him by means of 


this (sidereal) configuration itself. But Corona nevertheless is plotted against, and forcibly drawn away by 
another beast, a smaller Dragon, which is the offspring of him who is guarded by the foot of Engonasis. A 
man also stands firmly grasping with both hands, and dragging towards the space behind the Serpent 
from Corona; and he does not permit the Beast to touch Corona. though making a violent effort to do so. 
And Aratus styles him Anguitenens, because he restrains the impetuosity of the Serpent in his attempt to 
reach Corona. But Logos, he says, is he who, in the figure of a man, hinders the Beast from reaching 
Corona, commiserating him who is being plotted against by the Dragon and his offspring simultaneously. 


These (constellations), “The Bears,” however, he says, are two hebdomads, composed of seven stars, 
images of two creations. For the first creation, he affirms, is that according to Adam in labours, this is he 
who is seen “on his knees” (Engonasis). The second creation, however, is that according to Christ, by 
which we are regenerated; and this is Anguitenens, who struggles against the Beast, and hinders him 
from reaching Corona, which is reserved for the man. But “The Great Bear” is, he says, Helice, symbol of 
a mighty world towards which the Greeks steer their course, that is, for which they are being disciplined. 
And, wafted by the waves of life, they follow onwards, (having in prospect) some such revolving world or 
discipline or wisdom which conducts those back that follow in pursuit of such a world. For the term Helice 
seems to signify a certain circling and revolution towards the same points. There is likewise a certain 
other “Small Bear” (Cynosuris), as it were some image of the second creation—that formed according to 
God. For few, he says, there are that journey by the narrow path. But they assert that Cynosuris is narrow, 
towards which Aratus says that the Sidonians navigate. But Aratus has spoken partly of the Sidonians, 
(but means) the Phoenicians, on account of the existence of the admirable wisdom of the Phoenicians. The 
Greeks, however, assert that they are Phoenicians, who have migrated from (the shores of) the Red Sea 
into this country where they even at present dwell, for this is the opinion of Herodotus. Now Cynosura, he 
says, is this (lesser) Bear, the second creation; the one of limited dimensions, the narrow way, and not 
Helice. For he does not lead them back, but guides forward by a straight path, those that follow him being 
(the tail) of Canis. For Canis is the Logos, partly guarding and preserving the flock, that is plotted against 
by the wolves; and partly like a dog, hunting the beasts from the creation, and destroying them; and partly 
producing all things, and being what they express by the name “Cyon” (Canis), that is, generator. Hence it 
is said, Aratus has spoken of the rising of Canis, expressing himself thus: “When, however, Canis has 
risen, no longer do the crops miss.” This is what he says: Plants that have been put into the earth up to 
the period of Canis’ rising, frequently, though not having struck root, are yet covered with a profusion of 
leaves, and afford indications to spectators that they will be productive, and that they appear full of life, 
(though in reality) not having vitality in themselves from the root. But when the rising of Canis takes 
place, the living are separated from the dead by Canis; for whatsoever plants have not taken root, really 
undergo putrefaction. This Canis, therefore, he says, as being a certain divine Logos, has been appointed 
judge of quick and dead. And as (the influence of) Canis is observable in the vegetable productions of this 
world, so in plants of celestial growth—in men—is beheld the (power of the) Logos. From some such 
cause, then, Cynosura, the second creation, is set in the firmament as an image of a creation by the Logos. 
The Dragon, however, in the centre reclines between the two creations, preventing a transition of 
whatever things are from the great creation to the small creation; and in guarding those that are fixed in 
the (great) creation, as for instance Engonasis, observing (at the same time) how and in what manner 
each is constituted in the small creation. And (the Dragon) himself is watched at the head, he says, by 
Anguitenens. This image, he affirms, is fixed in heaven, being a certain wisdom to those capable of 
discerning it. If, however, this is obscure, by means of some other image, he says the creation teaches 
(men) to philosophize, in regard to which Aratus has expressed himself thus:— 


“Neither of Cepheus Iasidas are we the wretched brood.” 


CHAPTER XLIX 


SYMBOL OF THE CREATURE; AND OF SPIRIT; AND OF THE DIFFERENT ORDERS OF ANIMALS 


But Aratus says, near this (constellation) is Cepheus, and Cassiepea, and Andromeda, and Perseus, great 
lineaments of the creation to those who are able to discern them. For he asserts that Cepheus is Adam, 
Cassiepea Eve, Andromeda the soul of both of these, Perseus the Logos, winged offspring of Jove, and 
Cetos the plotting monster. Not to any of these, but to Andromeda only does he repair, who slays the 
Beast; from whom, likewise taking unto himself Andromeda, who had been delivered (and) chained to the 
Beast, the Logos—that is, Perseus—achieves, he says, her liberation. Perseus, however, is the winged axle 
that pierces both poles through the centre of the earth, and turns the world round. The spirit also, that 
which is in the world, is (symbolized by) Cycnus, a bird—a musical animal near “The Bears”—type of the 
Divine Spirit, because that when it approaches the end itself of life, it alone is fitted by nature to sing, on 
departing with good hope from the wicked creation, (and) offering up hymns unto God. But crabs, and 
bulls, and lions, and rams, and goats, and kids, and as many other beasts as have their names used for 
denominating the stars in the firmament, are, he says, images, and exemplars from which the creation, 
subject to change, obtaining (the different) species, becomes replete with animals of this description. 


CHAPTER L 


FOLLY OF ASTROLOGY 


Employing these accounts, (the heretics) think to deceive as many of these as devote themselves over- 
sedulously to the astrologers, from thence striving to construct a system of religion that is widely 
divergent from the thoughts of these (speculators). Wherefore, beloved, let us avoid the habit of admiring 
trifles, secured by which the bird (styled) the owl (is captured). For these and other such speculations are, 
(as it were), dancing, and not Truth. For neither do the stars yield these points of information; but men of 
their own accord, for the designation of certain stars, thus called them by names, in order that they might 
become to them easily distinguishable. For what similarity with a bear or lion, or kid, or waterman, or 
Cepheus, or Andromeda, or the spectres that have names given them in Hades, have the stars that are 
scattered over the firmament—for we must remember that these men, and the titles themselves, came 
into existence long after the origin of man,—(what, I say, is in common between the two), that the 
heretics, astonished at the marvel, should thus strive by means of such discourses to strengthen their own 
opinions? 


CHAPTER LI 


THE HEBDOMADARI]; SYSTEM OF THE ARITHMETICIANS; PRESSED INTO THE SERVICE OF HERESY; INSTANCES 
OF, IN SIMON AND VALENTINUS; THE NATURE OF THE UNIVERSE DEDUCIBLE FROM THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
BRAIN 


But since almost every heresy (that has sprung up) through the arithmetical art has discovered measures 
of hebdomads and certain projections of AEons, each rending the art differently, while whatever variation 
prevailed was in the names merely; and (since) Pythagoras became the instructor of these, first 
introducing numbers of this sort among the Greeks from Egypt, it seems expedient not to omit even this, 
but, after we have given a compendious elucidation, to approach the demonstration of those things that 
we propose to investigate. 


Arithmeticians and geometers arose, to whom especially Pythagoras first seems to have furnished 
principles. And from numbers that can continually progress ad infinitum by multiplication, and from 
figures, these derived their first principles, as capable of being discerned by reason alone; for a principle 
of geometry, as one may perceive, is an indivisible point. From that point, however, by means of the art, 
the generation of endless figures from the point is discovered. For the point being drawn into length 
becomes a line, after being thus continued, having a point for its extremity. And a line flowing out into 
breadth begets a surface, and the limits of the surface are lines; but a surface flowing out into breadth 
becomes body. And when what is solid has in this manner derived existence from, altogether, the smallest 
point, the nature of a huge body is constituted; and this is what Simon expresses thus: “The little will be 
great, being as a point, and the great illimitable.” Now this coincides with the geometrical doctrine of a 
point. 


But of the arithmetical art, which by composition contains philosophy, number became a first principle, 
which is an indefinable and incomprehensible (entity), comprising in itself all the numbers that can go on 
ad infinitum by aggregation. But the first monad became a principle, according to substance, of the 
numbers, which (principle) is a male monad, pro-creating paternally all the rest of the numbers. Secondly, 
the duad is a female number, which by the arithmeticians is also itself denominated even. Thirdly, the 
triad is a male number; this also it has been the usual custom of arithmeticians to style odd. In addition to 
all these, the tetrad is a female number; and this same, because it is feminine, is likewise denominated 
even. All the numbers therefore, taken generically, are four—number, however, as regards genus, is 
indefinite—from which, according to their system, is formed the perfect number—I mean the decade. For 
one, two, three, four, become ten—as has been previously proved—if the proper denomination be 
preserved, according to substance, for each of the numbers. This is the sacred quaternion, according to 
Pythagoras, having in itself roots of an endless nature, that is, all other numbers; for eleven, and twelve, 
and the rest, derive the principle of generation from the ten. Of this decade—the perfect number—there 
are called four parts—number, monad, power, cube—whose connections and mixtures take place for the 
generation of increase, according to nature completing the productive number. For when the square is 
multiplied into itself, it becomes a biquadratic; but when the square is multiplied into a cube, it becomes 
the product of a quadratic and cube; but when a cube is multiplied into a cube, it becomes the product of 
cube multiplied by cube. Wherefore all the numbers are seven; so that the generation of things produced 
may be from the hebdomad—which is number, monad, power, cube, biquadratic, product of quadratic 
multiplied by cube, product of cube multiplied by cube. 


Of this hebdomad Simon and Valentinus, having altered the names, detailed marvellous stories, from 
thence hastily adopting a system for themselves. For Simon employs his denominations thus: Mind, 
Intelligence, Name, Voice, Ratiocination, Reflection; and He who stood, stands, will stand. And Valentinus 
(enumerates them thus): Mind, Truth, Word, Life, Man, Church, and the Father, reckoned along with 
these, according to the same principles as those advanced by the cultivators of arithmetical philosophy. 
And (heresiarchs) admiring, as if unknown to the multitude, (this philosophy, and) following it, have 
framed heterodox doctrines devised by themselves. 


Some indeed, then, attempt likewise to form the hebdomads from the medical (art), being astonished at 
the dissection of the brain, asserting that the substance of the universe and the power of procreation and 


the Godhead could be ascertained from the arrangement of the brain. For the brain, being the dominant 
portion of the entire body, reposes calm and unmoved, containing within itself the spirit. Such an account, 
then, is not incredible, but widely differs from the conclusions which these (heretics) attempt to deduce 
from it. For the brain, on being dissected, has within it what may be called a vaulted chamber. And on 
either side of this are thin membranes, which they term little wings. Now these are gently moved by the 
spirit, and in turn propel towards the cerebellum the spirit, which, careering through a certain blood- 
vessel like a reed, advances towards the pineal gland. And near this is situated the entrance of the 
cerebellum, which admits the current of spirit, and distributes it into what is styled the spinal marrow. But 
from them the whole frame participates in the spiritual energy, inasmuch as all the arteries, like a branch, 
are fastened on from this blood-vessel, the extremity of which terminates in the genital blood-vessels, 
whence all the (animal) seeds proceeding from the brain through the loin are secreted (in the seminal 
glands). The form, however, of the brain is like the head of a serpent, respecting which a lengthened 
discussion is maintained by the professors of knowledge, falsely so named, as we shall prove. Six other 
coupling ligaments grow out of the brain, which, traversing round the head, and having their termination 
in (the head) itself, hold bodies together; but the seventh (ligament) proceeds from the cerebellum to the 
lower parts of the rest of the frame, as we have declared. 


And respecting this there is an enlarged discussion, whence both Simon and Valentinus will be found both 
to have derived from this source starting-points for their opinions, and, though they may not acknowledge 
it, to be in the first instance liars, then heretics. Since, then, it appears that we have sufficiently explained 
these tenets likewise, and that all the reputed opinions of this earthly philosophy have been comprised in 
four books; it seems expedient to proceed to a consideration of the disciples of these men, nay rather, 
those who have furtively appropriated their doctrines. 


Book V 


CONTENTS 


The following are the contents of the fifth book of the Refutation of all Heresies:— 


What the assertions are of the Naasseni, who style themselves Gnostics, and that they advance those 
opinions which the Philosophers of the Greeks previously propounded, as well as those who have handed 
down mystical (rites), from (both of) whom the Naasseni taking occasion, have constructed their heresies. 


And what are the tenets of the Peratae, and that their system is not framed by them out of the holy 
Scriptures, but from astrological art. 


What is the doctrine of the Sethians, and that, purloining their theories from the wise men among the 
Greeks, they have patched together their own system out of shreds of opinion taken from Musaeus, and 
Linus, and Orpheus. 


What are the tenets of Justinus, and that his system is framed by him, not out of the holy Scriptures, but 
from the detail of marvels furnished by Herodotus the historian. 


CHAPTER I 


RECAPITULATION; CHARACTERISTICS OF HERESY; ORIGIN OF THE NAME NAASSENI; THE SYSTEM OF THE 
NAASSENI 


I think that in the four preceding books I have very elaborately explained the opinions propounded by all 
the speculators among both Greeks and Barbarians, respecting the Divine Nature and the creation of the 
world; and not even have I omitted the consideration of their systems of magic. So that I have for my 
readers undergone no ordinary amount of toil, in my anxiety to urge many forward into a desire of 
learning, and into stedfastness of knowledge in regard of the truth. It remains, therefore, to hasten on to 
the refutation of the heresies; but it is for the purpose of furnishing this (refutation) that we have put 
forward the statements already made by us. For from philosophers the heresiarchs deriving starting- 
points, (and) like cobblers patching together, according to their own particular interpretation, the 
blunders of the ancients, have advanced them as novelties to those that are capable of being deceived, as 
we shall prove in the following books. In the remainder (of our work), the opportunity invites us to 
approach the treatment of our proposed subjects, and to begin from those who have presumed to 
celebrate a serpent, the originator of the error (in question), through certain expressions devised by the 
energy of his own (ingenuity). The priests, then, and champions of the system, have been first those who 
have been called Naasseni, being so denominated from the Hebrew language, for the serpent is called 
naas (in Hebrew). Subsequently, however, they have styled themselves Gnostics, alleging that they alone 
have sounded the depths of knowledge. Now, from the system of these (speculators), many, detaching 
parts, have constructed a heresy which, though with several subdivisions, is essentially one, and they 
explain precisely the same (tenets); though conveyed under the guise of different opinions, as the 
following discussion, according as it progresses, will prove. 


These (Naasseni), then, according to the system advanced by them, magnify, (as the originating cause) of 
all things else, a man and a son of man. And this man is a hermaphrodite, and is denominated among 
them Adam; and hymns many and various are made to him. The hymns however—to be brief—are couched 
among them in some such form as this: “From thee (comes) father, and through thee (comes) mother, two 
names immortal, progenitors of AEons, O denizen of heaven, thou illustrious man.” But they divide him as 
Geryon into three parts. For, say they, of this man one part is rational, another psychical, another earthly. 
And they suppose that the knowledge of him is the originating principle of the capacity for a knowledge of 
God, expressing themselves thus: “The originating principle of perfection is the knowledge of man, while 
the knowledge of God is absolute perfection.” All these qualities, however—rational, and psychical, and 
earthly—have, (the Naassene) says, retired and descended into one man simultaneously—Jesus, who was 
born of Mary. And these three men (the Naassene) says, are in the habit of speaking (through Jesus) at the 
same time together, each from their own proper substances to those peculiarly their own. For, according 
to these, there are three kinds of all existent things—angelic, psychical, earthly; and there are three 
churches—angelic, psychical, earthly; and the names of these are elect, called, captive. 


CHAPTER II 


NAASSENI ASCRIBE THEIR SYSTEM, THROUGH MARIAMNE, TO JAMES THE LORD’S BROTHER; REALLY 
TRACEABLE TO THE ANCIENT MYSTERIES; THEIR PSYCHOLOGY AS GIVEN IN THE “GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
THOMAS;” ASSYRIAN THEORY OF THE SOUL; THE SYSTEMS OF THE NAASSENI AND THE ASSYRIANS COMPARED; 
SUPPORT DRAWN BY THE NAASSENI FROM THE PHRYGIAN AND EGYPTIAN MYSTERIES; THE MYSTERIES OF ISIS; 
THESE MYSTERIES ALLEGORIZED BY THE NAASSENI 


These are the heads of very numerous discourses which (the Naassene) asserts James the brother of the 
Lord handed down to Mariamne. In order, then, that these impious (heretics) may no longer belie 
Mariamne or James, or the Saviour Himself, let us come to the mystic rites (whence these have derived 
their figment),—to a consideration, if it seems right, of both the Barbarian and Grecian (mysteries),—and 
let us see how these (heretics), collecting together the secret and ineffable mysteries of all the Gentiles, 
are uttering falsehoods against Christ, and are making dupes of those who are not acquainted with these 
orgies of the Gentiles. For since the foundation of the doctrine with them is the man Adam, and they say 
that concerning him it has been written, “Who shall declare his generation?” learn how, partly deriving 
from the Gentiles the undiscoverable and diversified generation of the man, they fictitiously apply it to 
Christ. 


“Now earth,” say the Greeks, “gave forth a man, (earth) first bearing a goodly gift, wishing to become 
mother not of plants devoid of sense, nor beasts without reason, but of a gentle and highly favoured 
creature.” “It, however, is difficult,” (the Naassene) says, “to ascertain whether Alalcomeneus, first of 
men, rose upon the Boeotians over Lake Cephisus; or whether it were the Idaean Curetes, a divine race; 
or the Phrygian Corybantes, whom first the sun beheld springing up after the manner of the growth of 
trees; or whether Arcadia brought forth Pelasgus, of greater antiquity than the moon; or Eleusis 
(produced) Diaulus, an inhabitant of Raria; or Lemnus begot Cabirus, fair child of secret orgies; or Pallene 
(brought forth) the Phlegraean Alcyoneus, oldest of the giants. But the Libyans affirm that Iarbas, first 
born, on emerging from arid plains, commenced eating the sweet acorn of Jupiter. But the Nile of the 
Egyptians,” he says, “up to this day fertilizing mud, (and therefore) generating animals, renders up living 
bodies, which acquire flesh from moist vapour.” The Assyrians, however, say that fish-eating Oannes was 
(the first man, and) produced among themselves. The Chaldeans, however, say that this Adam is the man 
whom alone earth brought forth. And that he lay inanimate, unmoved, (and) still as a statue; being an 
image of him who is above, who is celebrated as the man Adam, having been begotten by many powers, 
concerning whom individually is an enlarged discussion. 


In order, therefore, that finally the Great Man from above may be overpowered, “from whom,” as they say, 
“the whole family named on earth and in the heavens has been formed, to him was given also a soul, that 
through the soul he might suffer; and that the enslaved image may be punished of the Great and most 
Glorious and Perfect Man, for even so they call him. Again, then, they ask what is the soul, and whence, 
and what kind in its nature, that, coming to the man and moving him, it should enslave and punish the 
image of the Perfect Man. They do not, however, (on this point) institute an inquiry from the Scriptures, 
but ask this (question) also from the mystic (rites). And they affirm that the soul is very difficult to 
discover, and hard to understand; for it does not remain in the same figure or the same form invariably, or 
in one passive condition, that either one could express it by a sign, or comprehend it substantially. 


But they have these varied changes (of the soul) set down in the gospel inscribed “according to the 
Egyptians.” They are, then, in doubt, as all the rest of men among the Gentiles, whether (the soul) is at all 
from something pre-existent, or whether from the self-produced (one), or from a widespread Chaos. And 
first they fly for refuge to the mysteries of the Assyrians, perceiving the threefold division of the man; for 
the Assyrians first advanced the opinion that the soul has three parts, and yet (is essentially) one. For of 
soul, say they, is every nature desirous, and each in a different manner. For soul is cause of all things 
made; all things that are nourished, (the Naassene) says, and that grow, require soul. For it is not 
possible, he says, to obtain any nourishment or growth where soul is not present. For even stones, he 
affirms, are animated, for they possess what is capable of increase; but increase would not at any time 
take place without nourishment, for it is by accession that things which are being increased grow, but 
accession is the nourishment of things that are nurtured. Every nature, then, (the Naasene) says, of things 
celestial, and earthly, and infernal, desires a soul. And an entity of this description the Assyrians call 
Adonis or Endymion; and when it is styled Adonis, Venus, he says, loves and desires the soul when styled 
by such a name. But Venus is production, according to them. But whenever Proserpine or Cora becomes 
enamoured with Adonis, there results, he says, a certain mortal soul separated from Venus (that is, from 
generation). But should the Moon pass into concupiscence for Endymion, and into love of her form, the 
nature, he says, of the higher beings requires a soul likewise. But if, he says, the mother of the gods 
emasculate Attis, and herself has this (person) as an object of affection, the blessed nature, he says, of the 
supernal and everlasting (beings) alone recalls the male power of the soul to itself. 


For (the Naassene) says, there is the hermaphrodite man. According to this account of theirs, the 
intercourse of woman with man is demonstrated, in conformity with such teaching, to be an exceedingly 
wicked and filthy (practice). For, says (the Naassene), Attis has been emasculated, that is, he has passed 
over from the earthly parts of the nether world to the everlasting substance above, where, he says, there 
is neither female or male, but a new creature, a new man, which is hermaphrodite. As to where, however, 


they use the expression “above,” I shall show when I come to the proper place (for treating this subject). 
But they assert that, by their account, they testify that Rhea is not absolutely isolated, but—for so I may 
say—the universal creature; and this they declare to be what is affirmed by the Word. “For the invisible 
things of Him are seen from the creation of the world, being understood by the things that are made by 
Him, even His eternal power and Godhead, for the purpose of leaving them without excuse. Wherefore, 
knowing God, they glorified Him not as God, nor gave Him thanks; but their foolish heart was rendered 
vain. For, professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of the uncorruptible 
God into images of the likeness of corruptible man, and of birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things. Wherefore also God gave them up unto vile affections; for even their women did change the 
natural use into that which is against nature.” What, however, the natural use is, according to them, we 
shall afterwards declare. “And likewise also the men, leaving the natural use of the woman, burned in 
their lust one toward another; men with men working that which is unseemly”—now the expression that 
which is unseemly signifies, according to these (Naasseni), the first and blessed substance, figureless, the 
cause of all figures to those things that are moulded into shapes,—”and receiving in themselves that 
recompense of their error which was meet.” For in these words which Paul has spoken they say the entire 
secret of theirs, and a hidden mystery of blessed pleasure, are comprised. For the promise of washing is 
not any other, according to them, than the introduction of him that is washed in, according to them, life- 
giving water, and anointed with ineffable ointment (than his introduction) into unfading bliss. 


But they assert that not only is there in favour of their doctrine, testimony to be drawn from the mysteries 
of the Assyrians, but also from those of the Phrygians concerning the happy nature—concealed, and yet at 
the same time disclosed—of things that have been, and are coming into existence, and moreover will be,— 
(a happy nature) which, (the Naassene) says, is the kingdom of heaven to be sought for within a man. And 
concerning this (nature) they hand down an explicit passage, occurring in the Gospel inscribed according 
to Thomas, expressing themselves thus: “He who seeks me, will find me in children from seven years old; 
for there concealed, I shall in the fourteenth age be made manifest.” This, however, is not (the teaching) 
of Christ, but of Hippocrates, who uses these words: “A child of seven years is half of a father.” And so it is 
that these (heretics), placing the originative nature of the universe in causative seed, (and) having 
ascertained the (aphorism) of Hippocrates, that a child of seven years old is half of a father, say that in 
fourteen years, according to Thomas, he is manifested. This, with them, is the ineffable and mystical 
Logos. They assert, then, that the Egyptians, who after the Phrygians, it is established, are of greater 
antiquity than all mankind, and who confessedly were the first to proclaim to all the rest of men the rites 
and orgies of, at the same time, all the gods, as well as the species and energies (of things), have the 
sacred and august, and for those who are not initiated, unspeakable mysteries of Isis. These, however, are 
not anything else than what by her of the seven dresses and sable robe was sought and snatched away, 
namely, the pudendum of Osiris. And they say that Osiris is water. But the seven-robed nature, encircled 
and arrayed with seven mantles of ethereal texture—for so they call the planetary stars, allegorizing and 
denominating them ethereal robes,—is as it were the changeable generation, and is exhibited as the 
creature transformed by the ineffable and unportrayable, and inconceivable and figureless one. And this, 
(the Naassene) says, is what is declared in Scripture, “The just will fall seven times, and rise again.” For 
these falls, he says, are the changes of the stars, moved by Him who puts all things in motion. 


They affirm, then, concerning the substance of the seed which is a cause of all existent things, that it is 
none of these, but that it produces and forms all things that are made, expressing themselves thus: “I 
become what I wish, and I am what I am: on account of this I say, that what puts all things in motion is 
itself unmoved. For what exists remains forming all things, and nought of existing things is made.” He 
says that this (one) alone is good, and that what is spoken by the Saviour is declared concerning this 
(one): “Why do you say that am good? One is good, my Father which is in the heavens, who causeth His 
sun to rise upon the just and unjust, and sendeth rain upon saints and sinners.” But who the saintly ones 
are on whom He sends the rain, and the sinners on whom the same sends the rain, this likewise we shall 
afterwards declare with the rest. And this is the great and secret and unknown mystery of the universe, 
concealed and revealed among the Egyptians. For Osiris, (the Naassene) says, is in temples in front of 
Isis; and his pudendum stands exposed, looking downwards, and crowned with all its own fruits of things 
that are made. And (he affirms) that such stands not only in the most hallowed temples chief of idols, but 
that also, for the information of all, it is as it were a light not set under a bushel, but upon a candlestick, 
proclaiming its message upon the housetops, in all byways, and all streets, and near the actual dwellings, 
placed in front as a certain appointed limit and termination of the dwelling, and that this is denominated 
the good (entity) by all. For they style this good-producing, not knowing what they say. And the Greeks, 
deriving this mystical (expression) from the Egyptians, preserve it until this day. For we behold, says (the 
Naassene), statues of Mercury, of such a figure honoured among them. 


Worshipping, however, Cyllenius with especial distinction, they style him Logios. For Mercury is Logos, 
who being interpreter and fabricator of the things that have been made simultaneously, and that are being 
produced, and that will exist, stands honoured among them, fashioned into some such figure as is the 
pudendum of a man, having an impulsive power from the parts below towards those above. And that this 
(deity)—that is, a Mercury of this description—is, (the Naassene) says, a conjurer of the dead, and a guide 
of departed spirits, and an originator of souls; nor does this escape the notice of the poets, who express 
themselves thus:— 


“Cyllenian Hermes also called 
The souls of mortal suitors.” 


Not Penelope’s suitors, says he, O wretches! but (souls) awakened and brought to recollection of 
themselves, 


“From honour so great, and from bliss so long.” 


That is, from the blessed man from above, or the primal man or Adam, as it seems to them, souls have 
been conveyed down here into a creation of clay, that they may serve the Demiurge of this creation, 
Ialdabaoth, a fiery God, a fourth number; for so they call the Demiurge and father of the formal world:— 


“And in hand he held a lovely 
Wand of gold that human eyes enchants, 
Of whom he will, and those again who slumber rouses.” 


This, he says, is he who alone has power of life and death. Concerning this, he says, it has been written, 
“Thou shalt rule them with a rod of iron.” The poet, however, he says, being desirous of adorning the 
incomprehensible (potency) of the blessed nature of the Logos, invested him with not an iron, but golden 
wand. And he enchants the eyes of the dead, as he says, and raises up again those that are slumbering, 
after having been roused from sleep, and after having been suitors. And concerning these, he says, the 
Scripture speaks: “Awake thou that sleepest, and arise, and Christ will give thee light.” 


This is the Christ who, he says, in all that have been generated, is the portrayed Son of Man from the 
unportrayable Logos. This, he says, is the great and unspeakable mystery of the Eleusinian rites, Hye, 
Cye. And he affirms that all things have been subjected unto him, and this is that which has been spoken, 
“Their sound is gone forth unto all the earth,” just as it agrees with the expressions, “Mercury waving his 
wand, guides the souls, but they twittering follow.” I mean the disembodied spirits follow continuously in 
such a way as the poet by his imagery delineates, using these words:— 


“And as when in the magic cave’s recess 
Bats humming fly, and when one drops 
From ridge of rock, and each to other closely clings.” 


The expression “rock,” he says, he uses of Adam. This, he affirms, is Adam: “The chief corner-stone 
become the head of the corner.” For that in the head the substance is the formative brain from which the 
entire family is fashioned. “Whom,” he says, “I place as a rock at the foundations of Zion.” Allegorizing, he 
says, he speaks of the creation of the man. The rock is interposed (within) the teeth, as Homer says, 
“enclosure of teeth,” that is, a wall and fortress, in which exists the inner man, who thither has fallen from 
Adam, the primal man above. And he has been “severed without hands to effect the division,” and has 
been borne down into the image of oblivion, being earthly and clayish. And he asserts that the twittering 
spirits follow him, that is, the Logos:— 


“Thus these, twittering, came together; and then the souls 
That is, he guides them; 
Gentle Hermes led through wide-extended paths.” 


That is, he says, into the eternal places separated from all wickedness. For whither, he says, did they 
come:— 


“O’er ocean’s streams they came, and Leuca’s cliff, 
And by the portals of the sun and land of dreams.” 


This, he says, is ocean, “generation of gods and generation of men” ever whirled round by the eddies of 
water, at one time upwards, at another time downwards. But he says there ensues a generation of men 
when the ocean flows downwards; but when upwards to the wall and fortress and the cliff of Luecas, a 
generation of gods takes place. This, he asserts, is that which has been written: “I said, Ye are gods, and 
all children of the highest;” “If ye hasten to fly out of Egypt, and repair beyond the Red Sea into the 
wilderness,” that is, from earthly intercourse to the Jerusalem above, which is the mother of the living; “If, 
moreover, again you return into Egypt,” that is, into earthly intercourse, “ye shall die as men.” For mortal, 
he says, is every generation below, but immortal that which is begotten above, for it is born of water only, 
and of spirit, being spiritual, not carnal. But what (is born) below is carnal, that is, he says, what is 
written. “That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the spirit is spirit.” This, 
according to them, is the spiritual generation. This, he says, is the great Jordan which, flowing on (here) 


below, and preventing the children of Israel from departing out of Egypt—I mean from terrestrial 
intercourse, for Egypt is with them the body,—Jesus drove back, and made it flow upwards. 


CHAPTER III 


FURTHER EXPOSITION OF THE HERESY OF THE NAASSENI; PROFESS TO FOLLOW HOMER; ACKNOWLEDGE A 
TRIAD OF PRINCIPLES; THEIR TECHNICAL NAMES OF THE TRIAD; SUPPORT THESE ON THE AUTHORITY OF 
GREEK POETS; ALLEGORIZE OUR SAVIOUR’S MIRACLES; THE MYSTERY OF THE SAMOTHRACIANS; WHY THE 
LORD CHOSE TWELVE DISCIPLES; THE NAME CORYBAS, USED BY THRACIANS AND PHRYGIANS, EXPLAINED; 
NAASSENI PROFESS TO FIND THEIR SYSTEM IN SCRIPTURE; THEIR INTERPRETATION OF JACOB’S VISION; THEIR 
IDEA OF THE “PERFECT MAN;” THE “PERFECT MAN” CALLED “PAPA” BY THE PHRYGIANS; THE NAASSENI AND 
PHRYGIANS ON THE RESURRECTION; THE ECSTASIS OF ST. PAUL; THE MYSTERIES OF RELIGION AS ALLUDED TO 
BY CHRIST; INTERPRETATION OF THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER; ALLEGORY OF THE PROMISED LAND; 
COMPARISON OF THE SYSTEM OF THE PHRYGIANS WITH THE STATEMENTS OF SCRIPTURE; EXPOSITION OF THE 
MEANING OF THE HIGHER AND LOWER ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES; THE INCARNATION DISCOVERABLE HERE 
ACCORDING TO THE NAASSENI 


Adopting these and such like (opinions), these most marvellous Gnostics, inventors of a novel grammatical 
art, magnify Homer as their prophet—as one, (according to them,) who, after the mode adopted in the 
mysteries, announces these truths; and they mock those who are not indoctrinated into the holy 
Scriptures, by betraying them into such notions. They make, however, the following assertion: he who 
says that all things derive consistence from one, is in error; but he who says that they are of three, is in 
possession of the truth, and will furnish a solution of the (phenomena of the) universe. For there is, says 
(the Naassene), one blessed nature of the Blessed Man, of him who is above, (namely) Adam; and there is 
one mortal nature, that which is below; and there is one kingless generation, which is begotten above, 
where, he says, is Mariam the sought-for one, and Iothor the mighty sage, and Sephora the gazing one, 
and Moses whose generation is not in Egypt, for children were born unto him in Madian; and not even 
this, he says, has escaped the notice of the poets. 


“Threefold was our partition; each obtained 
His meed of honour due.” 


For, says he, it is necessary that the magnitudes be declared, and that they thus be declared by all 
everywhere, “in order that hearing they may not hear, and seeing they may not see.” For if, he says, the 
magnitudes were not declared, the world could not have obtained consistence. These are the three tumid 
expressions (of these heretics), Caulacau, Saulasau, Zeesar, i.e., Adam, who is farthest above; Saulasau, 
that is, the mortal one below; Zeesar, that is, Jordan that flows upwards. This, he says, is the 
hermaphrodite man (present) in all. But those who are ignorant of him, call him Geryon with the threefold 
body—Geryon, i.e., as if (in the sense of) flowing from earth—but (whom) the Greeks by common consent 
(style) “celestial horn of the moon,” because he mixed and blended all things in all. “For all things,” he 
says, “were made by him, and not even one thing was made without him, and what was made in him is 
life.” This, says he, is the life, the ineffable generation of perfect men, which was not known by preceding 
generations. But the passage, “nothing was made without him,” refers to the formal world, for it was 
created without his instrumentality by the third and fourth (of the quaternion named above). For says he, 
this is the cup “Condy, out of which the king, while he quaffs, draws his omens.” This, he says, has been 
discovered hid in the beauteous seeds of Benjamin. And the Greeks likewise, he says, speak of this in the 
following terms:— 


“Water to the raging mouth bring; thou slave, bring wine; 
Intoxicate and plunge me into stupor. 

My tankard tells me 

The sort I must become.” 


This, says he, was alone sufficient for its being understood by men; (I mean) the cup of Anacreon 
declaring, (albeit) mutely, an ineffable mystery. For dumb, says he, is Anacreon’s cup; and (yet) Anacreon 
affirms that it speaks to himself, in language mute, as to what sort he must become—that is spiritual, not 
carnal—if he shall listen in silence to the concealed mystery. And this is the water in those fair nuptials 
which Jesus changing made into wine. This, he says, is the mighty and true beginning of miracles which 
Jesus performed in Cana of Galilee, and (thus) manifested the kingdom of heaven. This, says he, is the 
kingdom of heaven that reposes within us as a treasure, as leaven hid in the three measures of meal. 


This is, he says, the great and ineffable mystery of the Samothracians, which it is allowable, he says, for 
us only who are initiated to know. For the Samothracians expressly hand down, in the mysteries that are 
celebrated among them, that (same) Adam as the primal man. And habitually there stand in the temple of 
the Samothracians two images of naked men, having both hands stretched aloft towards heaven, and their 
pudenda erecta, as with the statue of Mercury on Mount Cyllene. And the aforesaid images are figures of 
the primal man, and of that spiritual one that is born again, in every respect of the same substance with 


that man. This, he says, is what is spoken by the Saviour: “If ye do not drink my blood, and eat my flesh, 
ye will not enter into the kingdom of heaven; but even though,” He says, “ye drink of the cup which I drink 
of, whither I go, ye cannot enter there.” For He says He was aware of what sort of nature each of His 
disciples was, and that there was a necessity that each of them should attain unto His own peculiar 
nature. For He says He chose twelve disciples from the twelve tribes, and spoke by them to each tribe. On 
this account, He says, the preachings of the twelve disciples neither did all hear, nor, if they heard, could 
they receive. For the things that are not according to nature, are with them contrary to nature. 


This, he says, the Thracians who dwell around Haemus, and the Phrygians similarly with the Thracians, 
denominate Corybas, because, (though) deriving the beginning of his descent from the head above and 
from the unportrayed brain, and (though) permeating all the principles of the existing state of things, (yet) 
we do not perceive how and in what manner he comes down. This, says he, is what is spoken: “We have 
heard his voice, no doubt, but we have not seen his shape.” For the voice of him that is set apart and 
portrayed is heard; but (his) shape, which descends from above from the unportrayed one,—what sort it 
is, nobody knows. It resides, however, in an earthly mould, yet no one recognises it. This, he says, is “the 
god that inhabiteth the flood,” according to the Psalter, “and who speaketh and crieth from many waters.” 
The “many waters,” he says, are the diversified generation of mortal men, from which (generation) he 
cries and vociferates to the unportrayed man, saying, “Preserve my only-begotten from the lions.” In reply 
to him, it has, says he, been declared, “Israel, thou art my child: fear not; even though thou passest 
through rivers, they shall not drown thee; even though thou passest through fire, it shall not scorch thee.” 
By rivers he means, says he, the moist substance of generation, and by fire the impulsive principle and 
desire for generation. “Thou art mine; fear not.” And again, he says, “If a mother forget her children, so as 
not to have pity on them and give them food, I also will forget you.” Adam, he says, speaks to his own 
men: “But even though a woman forget these things, yet I will not forget you. I have painted you on my 
hands.” In regard, however, of his ascension, that is his regeneration, that he may become spiritual, not 
carnal, the Scripture, he says, speaks (thus): “Open the gates, ye who are your rulers; and be ye lift up, ye 
everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall come in,” that is a wonder of wonders. “For who,” he says, 
“is this King of glory? A worm, and not a man; a reproach of man, and an outcast of the people; himself is 
the King of glory, and powerful in war.” 


And by war he means the war that is in the body, because its frame has been made out of hostile 
elements; as it has been written, he says, “Remember the conflict that exists in the body.” Jacob, he says, 
saw this entrance and this gate in his journey into Mesopotamia, that is, when from a child he was now 
becoming a youth and a man; that is, (the entrance and gate) were made known unto him as he journeyed 
into Mesopotamia. But Mesopotamia, he says, is the current of the great ocean flowing from the midst of 
the Perfect Man; and he was astonished at the celestial gate, exclaiming, “How terrible is this place! it is 
nought else than the house of God, and this (is) the gate of heaven.” On account of this, he says, Jesus 
uses the words, “I am the true gate.” Now he who makes these statements is, he says, the Perfect Man 
that is imaged from the unportrayable one from above. The Perfect Man therefore cannot, he says, be 
saved, unless, entering in through this gate, he be born again. But this very one the Phrygians, he says, 
call also Papa, because he tranquillized all things which, prior to his manifestation, were confusedly and 
dissonantly moved. For the name, he says, of Papa belongs simultaneously to all creatures—celestial, and 
terrestrial, and infernal—who exclaim, Cause to cease, cause to cease the discord of the world, and make 
“peace for those that are afar off,” that is, for material and earthly beings; and “peace for those that are 
near,” that is, for perfect men that are spiritual and endued with reason. But the Phrygians denominate 
this same also “corpse”—buried in the body, as it were, in a mausoleum and tomb. This, he says, is what 
has been declared, “Ye are whited sepulchres, full,” he says, “of dead men’s bones within,” because there 
is not in you the living man. And again he exclaims, “The dead shall start forth from the graves,” that is, 
from the earthly bodies, being born again spiritual, not carnal. For this, he says, is the Resurrection that 
takes place through the gate of heaven, through which, he says, all those that do not enter remain dead. 
These same Phrygians, however, he says, affirm again that this very (man), as a consequence of the 
change, (becomes) a god. For, he says, he becomes a god when, having risen from the dead, he will enter 
into heaven through a gate of this kind. Paul the apostle, he says, knew of this gate, partially opening it in 
a mystery, and stating “that he was caught up by an angel, and ascended as far as the second and third 
heaven into paradise itself; and that he beheld sights and heard unspeakable words which it would not be 
possible for man to declare.” 


These are, he says, what are by all called the secret mysteries, “which (also we speak), not in words 
taught of human wisdom, but in those taught of the Spirit, comparing spiritual things with spiritual. But 
the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him.” And these 
are, he says, the ineffable mysteries of the Spirit, which we alone are acquainted with. Concerning these, 
he says, the Saviour has declared, “No one can come unto me, except my heavenly Father draw some one 
unto me.” For it is very difficult, he says, to accept and receive this great and ineffable mystery. And 
again, it is said, the Saviour has declared, “Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven.” And it is necessary 
that they who perform this (will), not hear it merely, should enter into the kingdom of heaven. And again, 
he says, the Saviour has declared, “The publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of heaven before 
you.” For “the publicans,” he says, are those who receive the revenues of all things; but we, he says, are 
the publicans, “unto whom the ends of the ages have come.” For “the ends,” he says, are the seeds 


scattered from the unportrayable one upon the world, through which the whole cosmical system is 
completed; for through these also it began to exist. And this, he says, is what has been declared: “The 
sower went forth to sow. And some fell by the wayside, and was trodden down; and some on the rocky 
places, and sprang up,” he says, “and on account of its having no depth (of soil), it withered and died; and 
some,” he says, “fell on fair and good ground, and brought forth fruit, some a hundred, some sixty, and 
some thirty fold. Who hath ears,” he says, “to hear, let him hear.” The meaning of this, he says, is as 
follows, that none becomes a hearer of these mysteries, unless only the perfect Gnostics. This, he says, is 
the fair and good land which Moses speaks of: “I will bring you into a fair and good land, into a land 
flowing with milk and honey.” This, he says, is the honey and the milk, by tasting which those that are 
perfect become kingless, and share in the Pleroma. This, he says, is the Pleroma, through which all 
existent things that are produced have from the ingenerable one been both produced and completed. 


And this same (one) is styled also by the Phrygians “unfruitful.” For he is unfruitful when he is carnal, and 
causes the desire of the flesh. This, he says, is what is spoken: “Every tree not producing good fruit, is cut 
down and cast into the fire.” For these fruits, he says, are only rational living men, who enter in through 
the third gate. They say, forsooth, “Ye devour the dead, and make the living; (but) if ye eat the living, what 
will ye do?” They assert, however, that the living “are rational faculties and minds, and men—pearls of 
that unportrayable one cast before the creature below.” This, he says, is what (Jesus) asserts: “Throw not 
that which is holy unto the dogs, nor pearls unto the swine.” Now they allege that the work of swine and 
dogs is the intercourse of the woman with a man. And the Phrygians, he says, call this very one “goat- 
herd” (Aipolis), not because, he says, he is accustomed to feed the goats female and male, as the natural 
(men) use the name, but because, he says, he is “Aipolis”—that is, always ranging over,—who both 
revolves and carries around the entire cosmical system by his revolutionary motion. For the word “Polein” 
signifies to turn and change things; whence, he says, they all call the twos centre of the heaven poles 
(Poloi). And the poet says:— 


“What sea-born sinless sage comes hither, 
Undying Egyptian Proteus?” 


He is not undone, he says, but revolves as it were, and goes round himself. Moreover, also, cities in which 
we dwell, because we turn and go round in them, are denominated “Poleis.” In this manner, he says, the 
Phrygians call this one “Aipolis,” inasmuch as he everywhere ceaselessly turns all things, and changes 
them into their own peculiar (functions). And the Phrygians style him, he says, “very fruitful” likewise, 
“because,” says he, “more numerous are the children of the desolate one, than those of her which hath an 
husband;” that is, things by being born again become immortal and abide for ever in great numbers, even 
though the things that are produced may be few; whereas things carnal, he says, are all corruptible, even 
though very many things (of this type) are produced. For this reason, he says, “Rachel wept for her 
children, and would not,” says (the prophet), “be comforted; sorrowing for them, for she knew,” says he, 
“that they are not.” But Jeremiah likewise utters lamentation for Jerusalem below, not the city in 
Phoenicia, but the corruptible generation below. For Jeremiah likewise, he says, was aware of the Perfect 
Man, of him that is born again—of water and the Spirit not carnal. At least Jeremiah himself remarked: 
“He is a man, and who shall know him?” In this manner, (the Naassene) says, the knowledge of the Perfect 
Man is exceedingly profound, and difficult of comprehension. For, he says, the beginning of perfection is a 
knowledge of man, whereas knowledge of God is absolute perfection. 


The Phrygians, however, assert, he says, that he is likewise “a green ear of corn reaped.” And after the 
Phrygians, the Athenians, while initiating people into the Eleusinian rites, likewise display to those who 
are being admitted to the highest grade at these mysteries, the mighty, and marvellous, and most perfect 
secret suitable for one initiated into the highest mystic truths: (I allude to) an ear of corn in silence 
reaped. But this ear of corn is also (considered) among the Athenians to constitute the perfect enormous 
illumination (that has descended) from the unportrayable one, just as the Hierophant himself (declares); 
not, indeed, emasculated like Attis, but made a eunuch by means of hemlock, and despising all carnal 
generation. (Now) by night in Eleusis, beneath a huge fire, (the Celebrant) enacting the great and secret 
mysteries, vociferates and cries aloud, saying, “August Brimo has brought forth a consecrated son, 
Brimus;” that is, a potent (mother has been delivered of) a potent child. But revered, he says, is the 
generation that is spiritual, heavenly, from above, and potent is he that is so born. For the mystery is 
called “Eleusin” and “Anactorium.” “Eleusin,” because, he says, we who are spiritual come flowing down 
from Adam above; for the word “eleusesthai” is, he says, of the same import with the expression “to 
come.” But “Anactorium” is of the same import with the expression “to ascend upwards.” This, he says, is 
what they affirm who have been initiated in the mysteries of the Eleusinians. It is, however, a regulation of 
law, that those who have been admitted into the lesser should again be initiated into the Great Mysteries. 
For greater destinies obtain greater portions. But the inferior mysteries, he says, are those of Proserpine 
below; in regard of which mysteries, and the path which leads thither, which is wide and spacious, and 
conducts those that are perishing to Proserpine, the poet likewise says:— 


“But under her a fearful path extends, 


Hollow, miry, yet best guide to 


Highly-honoured Aphrodite’s lovely grove.” 


These, he says, are the inferior mysteries, those appertaining to carnal generation. Now, those men who 
are initiated into these inferior (mysteries) ought to pause, and (then) be admitted into the great (and) 
heavenly (ones). For they, he says, who obtain their shares (in this mystery), receive greater portions. For 
this, he says, is the gate of heaven; and this a house of God, where the Good Deity dwells alone. And into 
this (gate), he says, no unclean person shall enter, nor one that is natural or carnal; but it is reserved for 
the spiritual only. And those who come hither ought to cast off their garments, and become all of them 
bridegrooms, emasculated through the virginal spirit. For this is the virgin who carries in her womb and 
conceives and brings forth a son, not animal, not corporeal, but blessed for evermore. Concerning these, it 
is said, the Saviour has expressly declared that “straight and narrow is the way that leadeth unto life, and 
few there are that enter upon it; whereas broad and spacious is the way that leadeth unto destruction, 
and many there are that pass through it.” 


CHAPTER IV 


FURTHER USE MADE OF THE SYSTEM OF THE PHRYGIANS; MODE OF CELEBRATING THE MYSTERIES; THE 
MYSTERY OF THE “GREAT MOTHER;” THESE MYSTERIES HAVE A JOINT OBJECT OF WORSHIP WITH THE 
NAASSENI; THE NAASSENI ALLEGORIZE THE SCRIPTURAL ACCOUNT OF THE GARDEN OF EDEN; THE ALLEGORY 
APPLIED TO THE LIFE OF JESUS 


The Phrygians, however, further assert that the father of the universe is “Amygdalus,” not a tree, he says, 
but that he is “Amygdalus” who previously existed; and he having in himself the perfect fruit, as it were, 
throbbing and moving in the depth, rent his breasts, and produced his now invisible, and nameless, and 
ineffable child, respecting whom we shall speak. For the word “Amyxai” signifies, as it were, to burst and 
sever through, as he says (happens) in the case of inflamed bodies, and which have in themselves any 
tumour; and when doctors have cut this, they call it “Amychai.” In this way, he says, the Phrygians call him 
“Amygdalus,” from which proceeded and was born the Invisible (One), “by whom all things were made, 
and nothing was made without Him.” And the Phrygians say that what has been thence produced is 
“Syrictas” (piper), because the Spirit that is born is harmonious. “For God,” he says, “is Spirit; 
wherefore,” he affirms, “neither in this mountain do the true worshippers worship, nor in Jerusalem, but 
in spirit. For the adoration of the perfect ones,” he says, “is spiritual, not carnal.” The Spirit, however, he 
says, is there where likewise the Father is named, and the Son is there born from this Father. This, he 
says, is the many-named, thousand-eyed Incomprehensible One, of whom every nature—each, however, 
differently—is desirous. This, he says, is the word of God, which, he says, is a word of revelation of the 
Great Power. Wherefore it will be sealed, and hid, and concealed, lying in the habitation where lies the 
basis of the root of the universe, viz. AEons, Powers, Intelligences, Gods, Angels, delegated Spirits, 
Entities, Nonentities, Generables, Ingenerables, Incomprehensibles, Comprehensibles, Years, Months, 
Days, Hours, (and) Invisible Point from which what is least begins to increase gradually. That which is, he 
says, nothing, and which consists of nothing, inasmuch as it is indivisible—(I mean) a point—will become 
through its own reflective power a certain incomprehensible magnitude. This, he says, is the kingdom of 
heaven, the grain of mustard seed, the point which is indivisible in the body; and, he says, no one knows 
this (point) save the spiritual only. This, he says, is what has been spoken: “There is no speech nor 
language where their voice is not heard.” 


They rashly assume in this manner, that whatsoever things have been said and done by all men, (may be 
made to harmonize) with their own particular mental view, alleging that all things become spiritual. 
Whence likewise they assert, that those exhibiting themselves in theatres,—not even these say or do 
anything without premeditation. Therefore, he says, when, on the people assembling in the theatres, any 
one enters clad in a remarkable robe, carrying a harp and playing a tune (upon it, accompanying it) witha 
song of the great mysteries, he speaks as follows, not knowing what he says: “Whether (thou art) the race 
of Saturn or happy Jupiter, or mighty Rhea, Hail, Attis, gloomy mutilation of Rhea. Assyrians style thee 
thrice-longed-for Adonis, and the whole of Egypt (calls thee) Osiris, celestial horn of the moon; Greeks 
denominate (thee) Wisdom; Samothracians, venerable Adam; Haemonians, Corybas; and them Phrygians 
(name thee) at one time Papa, at another time Corpse, or God, or Fruitless, or Aipolos, or green Ear of 
Corn that has been reaped, or whom the very fertile Amygdalus produced—a man, a musician.” This, he 
says, is multiform Attis, whom while they celebrate in a hymn, they utter these words: “I will hymn Attis, 
son of Rhea, not with the buzzing sounds of trumpets, or of Idaean pipers, which accord with (the voices 
of) the Curetes; but I will mingle (my song) with Apollo’s music of harps, evoe, evan,’ inasmuch as thou art 
Pan, as thou art Bacchus, as thou art shepherd of brilliant stars.” 


On account of these and such like reasons, these constantly attend the mysteries called those of the 
“Great Mother,” supposing especially that they behold by means of the ceremonies performed there the 
entire mystery. For these have nothing more than the ceremonies that are performed there, except that 
they are not emasculated: they merely complete the work of the emasculated. For with the utmost severity 
and vigilance they enjoin (on their votaries) to abstain, as if they were emasculated, from intercourse with 
a woman. The rest, however, of the proceeding (observed in these mysteries), as we have declared at 
some length, (they follow) just as (if they were) emasculated persons. And they do not worship any other 
object but Naas, (from thence) being styled Naasseni. But Naas is the serpent from whom, i.e., from the 


word Naas, (the Naassene) says, are all that under heaven are denominated temples (Naous). And (he 
states) that to him alone—that is, Naas—is dedicated every shrine and every initiatory rite, and every 
mystery; and, in general, that a religious ceremony could not be discovered under heaven, in which a 
temple (Naos) has no existence; and in the temple itself is Naas, from whom it has received its 
denomination of temple (Naos). And these affirm that the serpent is a moist substance, just as Thales also, 
the Milesian, (spoke of water as an originating principle,) and that nothing of existing things, immortal or 
mortal, animate or inanimate, could consist at all without him. And that all things are subject unto him, 
and that he is good, and that he has all things in himself, as in the horn of the one-horned bull; so as that 
he imparts beauty and bloom to all things that exist according to their own nature and peculiarity, as if 
passing through all, just as (“the river) proceeding forth from Edem, and dividing itself into four heads.” 


They assert, however, that Edem is the brain, as it were, bound and tightly fastened in encircling robes, as 
if (in) heaven. But they suppose that man, as far as the head only, is Paradise, therefore that “this river, 
which proceeds out of Edem,” that is, from the brain, “is divided into four heads, and that the name of the 
first river is called Phison; this is that which encompasseth all the land of Havilath: there is gold, and the 
gold of that land is excellent, and there is bdellium and the onyx stone.” This, he says, is the eye, which, 
by its honour (among the rest of the bodily organs), and its colours, furnishes testimony to what is spoken. 
“But the name of the second river is Gihon: this is that which compasseth the land of Ethiopia.” This, he 
says, is hearing, since Gihon is (a tortuous stream), resembling a sort of labyrinth. “And the name of the 
third is Tigris. This is that which floweth over against (the country of) the Assyrians.” This, he says, is 
smelling, employing the exceedingly rapid current of the stream (as an analogy of this sense). But it flows 
over against (the country of) the Assyrians, because in every act of respiration following upon expiration, 
the breath drawn in from the external atmosphere enters with swifter motion and greater force. For this, 
he says, is the nature of respiration. “But the fourth river is Euphrates.” This, they assert, is the mouth, 
through which are the passage outwards of prayer, and the passage inwards of nourishment. (The mouth) 
makes glad, and nurtures and fashions the Spiritual Perfect Man. This, he says, is “the water that is above 
the firmament,” concerning which, he says, the Saviour has declared, “If thou knewest who it is that asks, 
thou wouldst have asked from Him, and He would have given you to drink living, bubbling water.” Into 
this water, he says, every nature enters, choosing its own substances; and its peculiar quality comes to 
each nature from this water, he says, more than iron does to the magnet, and the gold to the backbone of 
the sea falcon, and the chaff to the amber. 


But if any one, he says, is blind from birth, and has never beheld the true light, “which lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world,” by us let him recover his sight, and behold, as it were, through some 
paradise planted with every description of tree, and supplied with abundance of fruits, water coursing its 
way through all the trees and fruits; and he will see that from one and the same water the olive chooses 
for itself and draws the oil, and the vine the wine; and (so is it with) the rest of plants, according to each 
genus. That Man, however, he says, is of no reputation in the world, but of illustrious fame in heaven, 
being betrayed by those who are ignorant (of his perfections) to those who know him not, being accounted 
as a drop from a cask. We, however, he says, are spiritual, who, from the life-giving water of Euphrates, 
which flows through the midst of Babylon, choose our own peculiar quality as we pass through the true 
gate, which is the blessed Jesus. And of all men, we Christians alone are those who in the third gate 
celebrate the mystery, and are anointed there with the unspeakable chrism from a horn, as David (was 
anointed), not from an earthen vessel, he says, as (was) Saul, who held converse with the evil demon of 
carnal concupiscence. 


CHAPTER V 


EXPLANATION OF THE SYSTEM OF THE NAASSENI TAKEN FROM ONE OF THEIR HYMNS 


The foregoing remarks, then, though few out of many, we have thought proper to bring forward. For 
innumerable are the silly and crazy attempts of folly. But since, to the best of our ability, we have 
explained the unknown Gnosis, it seemed expedient likewise to adduce the following point. This psalm of 
theirs has been composed, by which they seem to celebrate all the mysteries of the error (advanced by) 
them in a hymn, couched in the following terms:— 


The world’s producing law was Primal Mind, 
And next was First-born’s outpoured Chaos; 
And third, the soul received its law of toil: 
Encircl’d, therefore, with an aqueous form, 
With care o’erpowered it succumbs to death. 
Now holding sway, it eyes the light, 


And now it weeps on misery flung; 


Now it mourns, now it thrills with joy; 
Now it wails, now it hears its doom; 
Now it hears its doom, now it dies, 
And now it leaves us, never to return. 
It, hapless straying, treads the maze of ills. 
But Jesus said, Father, behold, 

A strife of ills across the earth 
Wanders from thy breath (of wrath); 
But bitter Chaos (man) seeks to shun, 
And knows not how to pass it through. 
On this account, O Father, send me; 
Bearing seals, I shall descend; 
Through ages whole I'll sweep, 

All mysteries I’ll unravel, 

And forms of Gods I’ll show; 

And secrets of the saintly path, 


Styled “Gnosis,” I’ll impart. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE OPHITES THE GRAND SOURCE OF HERESY 


These doctrines, then, the Naasseni attempt to establish, calling themselves Gnostics. But since the error 
is many-headed and diversified, resembling, in truth, the hydra that we read of in history; when, at one 
blow, we have struck off the heads of this (delusion) by means of refutation, employing the wand of truth, 
we shall entirely exterminate the monster. For neither do the remaining heresies present much difference 
of aspect from this, having a mutual connection through (the same) spirit of error. But since, altering the 
words and the names of the serpent, they wish that there should be many heads of the serpent, neither 
thus shall we fail thoroughly to refute them as they desire. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SYSTEM OF THE PERATAE; THEIR TRITHEISM; EXPLANATION OF THE INCARNATION 


There is also unquestionably a certain other (head of the hydra, namely, the heresy) of the Peratae, whose 
blasphemy against Christ has for many years escaped notice. And the present is a fitting opportunity for 
bringing to light the secret mysteries of such (heretics). These allege that the world is one, triply divided. 
And of the triple division with them, one portion is a certain single originating principle, just as it were a 
huge fountain, which can be divided mentally into infinite segments. Now the first segment, and that 
which, according to them, is (a segment) in preference (to others), is a triad, and it is called a Perfect 
Good, (and) a Paternal Magnitude. And the second portion of the triad of these is, as it were, a certain 
infinite crowd of potentialities that are generated from themselves, (while) the third is formal. And the 
first, which is good, is unbegotten, and the second is a self-producing good, and the third is created; and 
hence it is that they expressly declare that there are three Gods, three Logoi, three Minds, three Men. For 
to each portion of the world, after the division has been made, they assign both Gods, and Logoi, and 
Minds, and Men, and the rest; but that from unorigination and the first segment of the world, when 
afterwards the world had attained unto its completion, there came down from above, for causes that we 
shall afterwards declare, in the time of Herod a certain man called Christ, with a threefold nature, and a 
threefold body, and a threefold power, (and) having in himself all (species of) concretions and 
potentialities (derivable) from the three divisions of the world; and that this, says (the Peratic), is what is 
spoken: “It pleased him that in him should dwell all fulness bodily,” and in Him the entire Divinity resides 
of the triad as thus divided. For, he says, that from the two superjacent worlds—namely, from that (portion 
of the triad) which is unbegotten, and from that which is self-producing—there have been conveyed down 
into this world in which we are, seeds of all sorts of potentialities. What, however, the mode of the descent 
is, we shall afterwards declare. 


(The Peratic) then says that Christ descended from above from unorigination, that by His descent all 
things triply divided might be saved. For some things, he says, being borne down from above, will ascend 
through Him, whereas whatever (beings) form plots against those which are carried down from above are 
cast off, and being placed in a state of punishment, are renounced. This, he says, is what is spoken: “For 
the Son of man came not into the world to destroy the world, but that the world through Him might be 
saved.” The world, he says, he denominates those two parts that are situated above, viz., both the 
unbegotten (portion of the triad), and the self-produced one. And when Scripture, he says, uses the words, 
“that we may not be condemned with the world,” it alludes to the third portion of (the triad, that is) the 
formal world. For the third portion, which he styles the world (in which we are), must perish; but the two 
(remaining portions), which are situated above, must be rescued from corruption. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE PERATAE DERIVE THEIR SYSTEM FROM THE ASTROLOGERS; THIS PROVED BY A STATEMENT OF THE 
ASTROLOGICAL THEORIES OF THE ZODIAC; HENCE THE TERMINOLOGY OF THE PERATIC HERETICS 


Let us, then, in the first place, learn how (the Peratists), deriving this doctrine from astrologers, act 
despitefully towards Christ, working destruction for those who follow them in an error of this description. 
For the astrologers, alleging that there is one world, divide it into the twelve fixed portions of the zodiacal 
signs, and call the world of the fixed zodiacal signs one immoveable world; and the other they affirm to be 
a world of erratic (signs), both in power, and position, and number, and that it extends as far as the moon. 
And (they lay down), that (one) world derives from (the other) world a certain power, and mutual 
participation (in that power), and that the subjacent obtain this participation from the superjacent 
(portions). In order, however, that what is (here) asserted may be perspicuous, I shall one by one employ 
those very expressions of the astrologers; (and in doing so) I shall only be reminding my readers of 
statements previously made in the department of the work where we have explained the entire art of the 
astrologers. What, then, the opinions are which those (speculators) entertain, are as follow:— 


(Their doctrine is), that from an emanation of the stars the generations of the subjacent (parts) is 
consummated. For, as they wistfully gazed upward upon heaven, the Chaldeans asserted that (the seven 
stars) contain a reason for the efficient causes of the occurrence of all the events that happen unto us, and 
that the parts of the fixed zodiacal signs co-operate (in this influence). Into twelve (parts they divide the 
zodiacal circle), and each zodiacal sign into thirty portions, and each portion into sixty diminutive parts; 
for so they denominate the very smallest parts, and those that are indivisible. And of the zodiacal signs, 
they term some male, but others feminine; and some with two bodies, but others not so; and some 
tropical, whereas others firm. The male signs, then, are either feminine, which possess a co-operative 
nature for the procreation of males, (or are themselves productive of females.) For Aries is a male zodiacal 
sign, but Taurus female; and the rest (are denominated) according to the same analogy, some male, but 
others female. And I suppose that the Pythagoreans, being swayed from such (considerations), style the 
Monad male, and the Duad female; and, again, the Triad male, and analogically the remainder of the even 
and odd numbers. Some, however, dividing each zodiacal sign into twelve parts, employ almost the same 
method. For example, in Aries, they style the first of the twelve parts both Aries and a male, but the 
second both Taurus and a female, and the third both Gemini and a male; and the same plan is pursued in 
the case of the rest of the parts. And they assert that there are signs with two bodies, viz., Gemini and the 
signs diametrically opposite, namely Sagittarius, and Virgo, and Pisces, and that the rest have not two 
bodies. And (they state) that some are likewise tropical, and when the sun stands in these, he causes great 
turnings of the surrounding (sign). Aries is a sign of this description, and that which is diametrically 
opposite to it, just as Libra, and Capricorn, and Cancer. For in Aries is the vernal turning, and in 
Capricorn that of winter, and in Cancer that of summer, and in Libra that of autumn. 


The details, however, concerning this system we have minutely explained in the book preceding this; and 
from it any one who wishes instruction (on the point), may learn how it is that the originators of this 
Peratic heresy, viz., Euphrates the Peratic, and Celbes the Carystian, have, in the transference (into their 
own system of opinions from these sources), made alterations in name only, while in reality they have put 
forward similar tenets. (Nay more), they have, with immoderate zeal, themselves devoted (their attention) 
to the art (of the astrologers). For also the astrologers speak of the limits of the stars, in which they assert 
that the dominant stars have greater influence; as, for instance, on some they act injuriously, while on 
others they act well. And of these they denominate some malicious, and some beneficent. And (stars) are 
said to look upon one another, and to harmonize with each other, so that they appear according to (the 
shape of) a triangle or square. The stars, looking on one another, are figured according to (the shape of ) a 
triangle, having an intervening distance of the extent of three zodiacal signs; whereas (those that have an 
interval of) two zodiacal signs are figured according to (the shape of) a square. And (their doctrine is), 
that as in the same way as in a man, the subjacent parts sympathize with the head, and the head likewise 
sympathizes with the subjacent parts, so all terrestrial (sympathize) with super-lunar objects. But (the 
astrologers go further than this ); for there exists (according to them) a certain difference and 
incompatibility between these, so as that they do not involve one and the same union. This combination 
and divergence of the stars, which is a Chaldean (tenet), has been arrogated to themselves by those of 
whom we have previously spoken. 


Now these, falsifying the name of truth, proclaim as a doctrine of Christ an insurrection of AEons and 
revolts of good into (the ranks of) evil powers; and they speak of the confederations of good powers with 
wicked ones. Denominating them, therefore, Toparchai and Proastioi, and (though thus) framing for 
themselves very many other names not suggested (to them from other sources), they have yet unskilfully 
systematized the entire imaginary doctrine of the astrologers concerning the stars. And since they have 
introduced a supposition pregnant with immense error, they shall be refuted through the instrumentality 
of our admirable arrangement. For I shall set down, in contrast with the previously mentioned Chaldaic 
art of the astrologers, some of the Peratic treatises, from which, by means of comparison, there will be an 
opportunity of perceiving how the Peratic doctrines are those confessedly of the astrologers, not of Christ. 


CHAPTER IX 
SYSTEM OF THE PERATAE EXPLAINED OUT OF ONE OF THEIR OWN BOOKS 


It seems, then, expedient to set forth a certain one of the books held in repute amongst them, in which the 
following passage occurs: “I am a voice of arousal from slumber in the age of night. Henceforward I 
commence to strip the power which is from chaos. The power is that of the lowest depth of mud, which 
uprears the slime of the incorruptible (and) humid expanse of space. And it is the entire power of the 
convulsion, which, ever in motion, and presenting the colour of water, whirls things on that are stationary, 
restrains things tremulous, sets things free as they proceed, lightens things as they abide, removes things 
on the increase, a faithful steward of the track of the breezes, enjoying the things disgorged from the 
twelve eyes of the law, (and) manifesting a seal to the power which along with itself distributes the 
downborne invisible waters, and has been called Thalassa. This power ignorance has been accustomed to 
denominate Cronus, guarded with chains because he tightly bound the fold of the dense and misty and 
obscure and murky Tartarus. According to the image of this were produced Cepheus, Prometheus, (and) 
Japetus. The Power to which has been entrusted Thalassa is hermaphrodite. And it fastens the hissing 
sound arising from the twelve mouths into twelve pipes, and pours it forth. And the power itself is subtle, 
and removes the controlling, boisterous, upward motion (of the sea), and seals the tracks of its paths, lest 
(any antagonistic power) should wage war or introduce any alteration. The tempestuous daughter of this 
one is a faithful protectress of all sorts of waters. Her name is Chorzar. Ignorance is in the habit of styling 
this (power) Neptune, according to whose image was produced Glaucus, Melicertes, Ino, Nebroe. He that 
is encircled with the pyramid of twelve angels, and darkens the gate into the pyramid with various 
colours, and completes the entire in the sable hues of Night: this one ignorance denominated Cronus. And 
his ministers were five,—first U, second Aoai, third Uo, fourth Uoab, fifth ... Other trustworthy managers 
(there are) of his province of night and day, who repose in their own power. Ignorance denominated these 
the erratic stars, from whom depends a corruptible generation. Manager of the rising of the star is 
Carphacasemeocheir, (and) Eccabbacara (is the same). Ignorance is in the habit of denominating these 
Curetes chief of the winds; third in order is Ariel, according to whose image was generated AEolus, 
Briares. And chief of the twelve-houred nocturnal (power) is Soclan, whom ignorance is accustomed to 
style Osiris; (and) according to the image of this one was born Admetus, Medea, Helen, AEthusa. Chief of 
the twelve-houred diurnal power is Euno. This is manager of the rising of the star Protocamarus and of 
the ethereal (region), but ignorance has denominated him Isis. A sign of this one is the Dog-star, 
according to whose image were born Ptolemaeus son of Arsinoe, Didyma, Cleopatra, and Olympias. God’s 
right-hand power is that which ignorance has denominated Rhea, according to whose image were 
produced Attis, Mygdon, (and) OEnone. The left-hand power has lordship over sustenance, and ignorance 
is in the habit of styling this Ceres, (while) her name is Bena; and according to the image of this one were 
born Celeus, Triptolemus, Misyr, and Praxidica. The right-hand power has lordship over fruits. This one 
ignorance has denominated Mena, according to whose image were born Bumegas, Ostanes, Mercury 
Trismegistus, Curites, Petosiris, Zodarium, Berosus, Astrampsuchus, (and) Zoroaster. The left-hand power 
is (lord) of fire, (and) ignorance has denominated this one Vulcan, according to whose image were born 
Ericthonius, Achilles, Capaneus, Phaethon, Meleager, Tydeus, Enceladus, Raphael, Suriel, (and) Omphale. 
There are three intermediate powers suspended from air, authors of generation. These ignorance has 
been in the habit of denominating Fates; and according to the image of these were produced the house of 
Priam, the house of Laius, Ino, Autonoe, Agave, Athamas, Procne, Danaides, and Peliades. A power (there 
is) hermaphrodite, always continuing in infancy, never waxing old, cause of beauty, pleasure, maturity, 
desire, and concupiscence; and ignorance has been accustomed to style this Eros, according to whose 
image were born Paris, Narcissus, Ganymede, Endymion, Tithonus, Icarius, Leda, Amymone, Thetis, 
Hesperides, Jason, Leander, (and) Hero.” These are Proastioi up to AEther, for with this title also he 
inscribes the book. 


CHAPTER X 


THE PERATIC HERESY NOMINALLY DIFFERENT FROM ASTROLOGY, BUT REALLY THE SAME SYSTEM 
ALLEGORIZED 


It has been easily made evident to all, that the heresy of the Peratae is altered in name only from the (art) 
of the astrologers. And the rest of the books of these (heretics) contain the same method, if it were 
agreeable to any one to wade through them all. For, as I said, they suppose that the causes of the 
generation of all begotten things are things unbegotten and superjacent, and that the world with us has 


been produced after the mode of emanation, which (world) they denominate formal. And (they maintain) 
that all those stars together which are beheld in the firmament have been causes of the generation of this 
world. They have, however, altered the name of these, as one may perceive from the Proastioi by means of 
a comparison (of the two systems). And secondly, according to the same method as that whereby the 
world was made from a supernal emanation, they affirm that in this manner objects here derive from the 
emanation of the stars their generation, and corruption, and arrangement. Since, then, astrologers are 
acquainted with the horoscope, and meridian, and setting, and the point opposite the meridian; and since 
these stars occupy at different times different positions in space, on account of the perpetual revolution of 
the universe, there are (necessarily) at different periods different declinations towards a centre, and 
(different) ascensions to centres. (Now the Peratic heretics), affixing an allegorical import to this 
arrangement of the astrologers, delineate the centre, as it were, a god and monad and lord over universal 
generation, whereas the declination (is regarded by them as a power) on the left, and ascension on the 
right. When any one, therefore, falling in with the treatises of these (heretics), finds mention among them 
of right or left power, let him recur to the centre, and the declination, and the ascension (of the Chaldean 
sages, and) he will clearly observe that the entire system of these (Peratae) consists of the astrological 
doctrine. 


CHAPTER XI 


WHY THEY CALL THEMSELVES PERATAE; THEIR THEORY OF GENERATION SUPPORTED BY AN APPEAL TO 
ANTIQUITY; THEIR INTERPRETATION OF THE EXODUS OF ISRAEL; THEIR SYSTEM OF “THE SERPENT;” DEDUCED 
BY THEM FROM SCRIPTURE; THIS THE REAL IMPORT OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE ASTROLOGERS 


They denominate themselves, however, Peratae, imagining that none of those things existing by 
generation can escape the determined lot for those things that derive their existence from generation. For 
if, says (the Peratic), anything be altogether begotten, it also perishes, as also is the opinion of the Sibyl. 
But we alone, he says, who are conversant with the necessity of generation, and the paths through which 
man has entered into the world, and who have been accurately instructed (in these matters), we alone are 
competent to proceed through and pass beyond destruction. But water, he says, is destruction; nor did the 
world, he says, perish by any other thing quicker than by water. Water, however, is that which rolls around 
among the Proastioi, (and) they assert (it to be) Cronus. For such a power, he says, is of the colour of 
water; and this power, he says—that is, Cronus—none of those things existent by generation can escape. 
For Cronus is a cause to every generation, in regard of succumbing under destruction, and there could not 
exist (an instance of) generation in which Cronus does not interfere. This, he says, is what the poets also 
affirm, and what even appals the gods:— 


“For know, he says, this earth and spacious heaven above, 
And Styx’ flooded water, which is the oath 
That greatest is, and dreaded most by gods of happy life.” 


And not only, he says, do the poets make this statement, but already also the very wisest men among the 
Greeks. And Heraclitus is even one of these, employing the following words: “For to souls water becomes 
death.” This death, (the Peratic) says, seizes the Egyptians in the Red Sea, along with their chariots. All, 
however, who are ignorant (of this fact), he says, are Egyptians. And this, they assert, is the departure 
from Egypt, (that is,) from the body. For they suppose little Egypt to be body, and that it crosses the Red 
Sea—that is, the water of corruption, which is Cronus—and that it reaches a place beyond the Red Sea, 
that is, generation; and that it comes into the wilderness, that is, that it attains a condition independent of 
generation, where there exist promiscuously all the gods of destruction and the God of salvation. 


Now, he says, the stars are the gods of destruction, which impose upon existent things the necessity of 
alterable generation. These, he says, Moses denominated serpents of the wilderness, which gnaw and 
utterly ruin those who imagined that they had crossed the Red Sea. To those, then, he says, who of the 
children of Israel were bitten in the wilderness, Moses exhibited the real and perfect serpent; and they 
who believed on this serpent were not bitten in the wilderness, that is, (were not assailed) by (evil) 
powers. No one therefore, he says, is there who is able to save and deliver those that come forth from 
Egypt, that is, from the body and from this world, unless alone the serpent that is perfect and replete with 
fulness. Upon this (serpent), he says, he who fixes his hope is not destroyed by the snakes of the 
wilderness, that is, by the gods of generation. (This statement) is written, he says, in a book of Moses. 
This serpent, he says, is the power that attended Moses, the rod that was turned into a serpent. The 
serpents, however, of the magicians—(that is,) the gods of destruction—withstood the power of Moses in 
Egypt, but the rod of Moses reduced them all to subjection and slew them. This universal serpent is, he 
says, the wise discourse of Eve. This, he says, is the mystery of Edem, this the river of Edem; this the 
mark that was set upon Cain, that any one who findeth him might not kill him. This, he says, is Cain, 
whose sacrifice the god of this world did not accept. The gory sacrifice, however, of Abel he approved of; 
for the ruler of this world rejoices in (offerings of) blood. This, he says, is he who appeared in the last 
days, in form of a man, in the times of Herod, being born after the likeness of Joseph, who was sold by the 
hand of his brethren, to whom alone belonged the coat of many colours. This, he says, is he who is 
according to the likeness of Esau, whose garment—he not being himself present—was blessed; who did 


not receive, he says, the benediction uttered by him of enfeebled vision. He acquired, however, wealth 
from a source independent of this, receiving nothing from him whose eyes were dim; and Jacob saw his 
countenance, as a man beholds the face of God. In regard of this, he says, it has been written that 
“Nebrod was a mighty hunter before the Lord.” And there are, he says, many who closely imitate this 
(Nimrod): as numerous are they as the gnawing (serpents) which were seen in the wilderness by the 
children of Israel, from which that perfect serpent which Moses set up delivered those that were bitten. 
This, he says, is that which has been declared: “In the same manner as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, so also must the Son of man be lifted up.” According to the likeness of this was made in the 
desert the brazen serpent which Moses set up. Of this alone, he says, the image is in heaven, always 
conspicuous in light. 


This, he says, is the great beginning respecting which Scripture has spoken. Concerning this, he says it 
has been declared: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
This was in the beginning with God, all things were made by Him, and without Him was not one thing that 
was made. And what was formed in Him is life.” And in Him, he says, has been formed Eve; (now) Eve is 
life. This, however, he says, is Eve, mother of all living,—a common nature, that is, of gods, angels, 
immortals, mortals, irrational creatures, (and) rational ones. For, he says, the expression “all” he uttered 
of all (existences). And if the eyes of any, he says, are blessed, this one, looking upward on the firmament, 
will behold at the mighty summit of heaven the beauteous image of the serpent, turning itself, and 
becoming an originating principle of every (species of) motion to all things that are being produced. He 
will (thereby) know that without him nothing consists, either of things in heaven, or things on earth. or 
things under the earth. Not night, not moon, not fruits, not generation, not wealth, not sustenance, not 
anything at all of existent things, is without his guidance. In regard of this, he says, is the great wonder 
which is beheld in the firmament by those who are able to observe it. For, he says, at this top of his head, 
a fact which is more incredible than all things to those who are ignorant, “are setting and rising mingled 
one with other.” This it is in regard of which ignorance is in the habit of affirming: in heaven 


“Draco revolves, marvel mighty of monster dread.” 


And on both sides of him have been placed Corona and Lyra; and above, near the top itself of the head, is 
visible the piteous man “Engonasis,” 


“Holding the right foot’s end of Draco fierce.” 


And at the back of Engonasis is an imperfect serpent, with both hands tightly secured by Anguitenens, 
and being hindered from touching Corona that lies beside the perfect serpent. 


CHAPTER XII 


COMPENDIOUS STATEMENT OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE PERATAE 


This is the diversified wisdom of the Peratic heresy, which it is difficult to declare in its entirety, so 
intricate is it on account of its seeming to consist of the astrological art. As far forth, then, as this is 
possible, we shall briefly explain the whole force of this (heresy). In order, however, that we may by a 
compendious statement elucidate the entire doctrine of these persons, it appears expedient to subjoin the 
following observations. According to them, the universe is Father, Son, (and) Matter; (but) each of these 
three has endless capacities in itself. Intermediate, then, between the Matter and the Father sits the Son, 
the Word, the Serpent, always being in motion towards the unmoved Father, and (towards) Matter itself in 
motion. And at one time he is turned towards the Father, and receives the powers into his own person; but 
at another time takes up these powers, and is turned towards Matter. And Matter, (though) devoid of 
attribute, and being unfashioned, moulds (into itself) forms from the Son which the Son moulded from the 
Father. 


But the Son derives shape from the Father after a mode ineffable, and unspeakable, and unchangeable; 
(that is,) in such a manner as Moses says that the colours of the conceived (kine) flowed from the rods 
which were fixed in the drinking-troughs. And in like manner, again, that capacities flowed also from the 
Son into Matter, similarly to the power in reference to conception which came from the rods upon the 
conceived (kine). And the difference of colours, and the dissimilarity which flowed from the rods through 
the waters upon the sheep, is, he says, the difference of corruptible and incorruptible generation. As, 
however, one who paints from nature, though he takes nothing away from animals, transfers by his pencil 
all forms to the canvas; so the Son, by a power which belongs to himself, transfers paternal marks from 
the Father into Matter. All the paternal marks are here, and there are not any more. For if any one, he 
says, of those (beings) which are here will have strength to perceive that he is a paternal mark transferred 
hither from above, (and that he is) incarnate—just as by the conception resulting from the rod a 
something white is produced,—he is of the same substance altogether with the Father in heaven, and 
returns thither. If, however, he may not happen upon this doctrine, neither will he understand the 
necessity of generation, just as an abortion born at night will perish at night. When, therefore, he says, 
the Saviour observes, “your Father which is in heaven,” he alludes to that one from whom the Son 
deriving his characteristics has transferred them hither. When, however, (Jesus) remarks, “Your father is a 


murderer from the beginning,” he alludes to the Ruler and Demiurge of matter, who, appropriating the 
marks delivered from the Son, generated him here who from the beginning was a murderer, for his work 
causes corruption and death. 


No one, then, he says, can be saved or return (into heaven) without the Son, and the Son is the Serpent. 
For as he brought down from above the paternal marks, so again he carries up from thence those marks 
roused from a dormant condition and rendered paternal characteristics, substantial ones from the 
unsubstantial Being, transferring them hither from thence. This, he says, is what is spoken: “I am the 
door.” And he transfers (those marks), he says, to those who close the eyelid, as the naphtha drawing the 
fire in every direction towards itself; nay rather, as the magnet (attracting) the iron and not anything else, 
or just as the backbone of the sea falcon, the gold and nothing else, or as the chaff is led by the amber. In 
this manner, he says, is the portrayed, perfect, and consubstantial genus drawn again from the world by 
the Serpent; nor does he (attract) anything else, as it has been sent down by him. For a proof of this, they 
adduce the anatomy of the brain, assimilating, from the fact of its immobility, the brain itself to the Father, 
and the cerebellum to the Son, because of its being moved and being of the form of (the head of) a 
serpent. And they allege that this (cerebellum), by an ineffable and inscrutable process, attracts through 
the pineal gland the spiritual and life-giving substance emanating from the vaulted chamber (in which the 
brain is embedded). And on receiving this, the cerebellum in an ineffable manner imparts the ideas, just 
as the Son does, to matter; or, in other words, the seeds and the genera of the things produced according 
to the flesh flow along into the spinal marrow. Employing this exemplar, (the heretics) seem to adroitly 
introduce their secret mysteries, which are delivered in silence. Now it would be impious for us to declare 
these; yet it is easy to form an idea of them, by reason of the many statements that have been made. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE PERATIC HERESY NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 


But since I consider that I have plainly explained the Peratic heresy, and by many (arguments) have 
rendered evident (a system that hitherto) has always escaped notice, and is altogether a tissue of fable, 
and one that disguises its own peculiar venom, it seems expedient to advance no further statement 
beyond those already put forward; for the opinions propounded by (the heretics) themselves are sufficient 
for their own condemnation. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE SYSTEM OF THE SETHIANS; THEIR TRIAD OF INFINITE PRINCIPLES; THEIR HERESY EXPLAINED; THEIR 
INTERPRETATION OF THE INCARNATION 


Let us then see what the Sithians affirm. To these it appears that there are three definite principles of the 
universe, and that each of these principles possesses infinite powers. And when they speak of powers let 
him that heareth take into account that they make this statement. Everything whatsoever you discern by 
an act of intelligence, or also omit (to discern) as not being understood, this by nature is fitted to become 
each of the principles, as in the human soul every art whatsoever which is made the subject of instruction. 
Just for instance, he says, this child will be a musician, having waited the requisite time for (acquiring a 
knowledge of) the harp; or a geometrician, (having previously undergone the necessary study for 
acquiring a knowledge) of geometry; (or) a grammarian, (after having sufficiently studied) grammar; (or) 
a workman, (having acquired a practical acquaintance) with a handicraftsman’s business; and to one 
brought into contact with the rest of the arts a similar occurrence will take place. Now of principles, he 
says, the substances are light and darkness; and of these, spirit is intermediate without admixture. The 
spirit, however, is that which has its appointed place in the midst of darkness which is below, and light 
which is above. It is not spirit as a current of wind, or some gentle breeze that can be felt; but, as it were, 
some odour of ointment or of incense formed out of a compound. (It is) a subtle power, that insinuates 
itself by means of some impulsive quality in a fragrance, which is inconceivable and better than could be 
expressed by words. Since, however, light is above and darkness below, and spirit is intermediate in such 
a way as stated between these; and since light is so constituted, that, like a ray of the sun, it shines from 
above upon the underlying darkness; and again, since the fragrance of the spirit, holding an intermediate 
place, is extended and carried in every direction, as in the case of incense-offerings placed upon fire, we 
detect the fragrance that is being wafted in every direction: when, I say, there is a power of this 
description belonging unto the principles which are classified under three divisions, the power of spirit 
and light simultaneously exists in the darkness that is situated underneath them. But the darkness is a 
terrible water, into which light is absorbed and translated into a nature of the same description with 
spirit. The darkness, however, is not devoid of intelligence, but altogether reflective, and is conscious that, 
where the light has been abstracted from the darkness, the darkness remains isolated, invisible, obscure, 
impotent, inoperative, (and) feeble. Wherefore it is constrained, by all its reflection and understanding, to 
collect into itself the lustre and scintillation of light with the fragrance of the spirit. And it is possible to 
behold an image of the nature of these in the human countenance; for instance, the pupil of the eye, dark 
from the subjacent humours, (but) illuminated with spirit. As, then, the darkness seeks after the 
splendour, that it may keep in bondage the spark, and may have perceptive power, so the light and spirit 
seek after the power that belongs to themselves, and strive to uprear, and towards each other to carry up 


their intermingled powers into the dark and formidable water lying underneath. 


But all the powers of the three originating principles, which are as regards number indefinitely infinite, 
are each according to its own substance reflective and intelligent, unnumbered in multitude. And since 
what are reflective and intelligent are numberless in multitude, while they continue by themselves, they 
are all at rest. If, however, power approaches power, the dissimilarity of (what is set in) juxtaposition 
produces a certain motion and energy, which are formed from the motion resulting from the concourse 
effected by the juxtaposition of the coalescing powers. For the concourse of the powers ensues, just like 
any mark of a seal that is impressed by means of the concourse correspondingly with (the seal) which 
prints the figure on the substances that are brought up (into contact with it). Since, therefore, the powers 
of the three principles are infinite in number, and from infinite powers (arise) infinite concourses, images 
of infinite seals are necessarily produced. These images, therefore, are the forms of the different sorts of 
animals. From the first great concourse, then, of the three principles, ensues a certain great form, a seal 
of heaven and earth. The heaven and the earth have a figure similar to the womb, having a navel in the 
midst; and if, he says, any one is desirous of bringing this figure under the organ of vision, let him artfully 
scrutinize the pregnant womb of whatsoever animal he wishes, and he will discover an image of the 
heaven and the earth, and of the things which in the midst of all are unalterably situated underneath. 


(And so it is, that the first great concourse of the three principles) has produced such a figure of heaven 
and earth as is similar to a womb after the first coition. But, again, in the midst of the heaven and the 
earth have been generated infinite concourses of powers. And each concourse did not effect and fashion 
anything else than a seal of heaven and earth similar to a womb. But, again, in the earth, from the infinite 
seals are produced infinite crowds of various animals. But into all this infinity of the different animals 
under heaven is diffused and distributed, along with the light, the fragrance of the Spirit from above. 
From the water, therefore, has been produced a first-begotten originating principle, viz., wind, (which is) 
violent and boisterous, and a cause of all generation. For producing a sort of ferment in the waters, (the 
wind) uplifts waves out of the waters; and the motion of the waves, just as when some impulsive power of 
pregnancy is the origin of the production of a man or mind, is caused when (the ocean), excited by the 
impulsive power of spirit, is propelled forward. When, however, this wave that has been raised out of the 
water by the wind, and rendered pregnant in its nature, has within itself obtained the power, possessed by 
the female, of generation, it holds together the light scattered from above along with the fragrance of the 
spirit—that is, mind moulded in the different species. And this (light) is a perfect God, who from the 
unbegotten radiance above, and from the spirit, is borne down into human nature as into a temple, by the 
impulsive power of Nature, and by the motion of wind. And it is produced from water being commingled 
and blended with bodies as if it were a salt of existent things, and a light of darkness. And it struggles to 
be released from bodies, and is not able to find liberation and an egress for itself. For a very diminutive 
spark, a severed splinter from above like the ray of a star, has been mingled in the much compounded 
waters of many (existences), as, says he, (David) remarks in a psalm. Every thought, then, and solicitude 
actuating the supernal light is as to how and in what manner mind may be liberated, by the death of the 
depraved and dark body, from the Father that is below, which is the wind that with noise and tumult 
uplifted the waves, and who generated a perfect mind his own Son; not, however, being his peculiar 
(offspring) substantially. For he was a ray (sent down) from above, from that perfect light, (and) was 
overpowered in the dark, and formidable, and bitter, and defiled water; and he is a luminous spirit borne 
down over the water. When, therefore, the waves that have been upreared from the waters have received 
within themselves the power of generation possessed by females, they contain, as a certain womb, in 
different species, the infused radiance, so as that it is visible in the case of all animals. But the wind, at 
the same time fierce and formidable, whirling along, is, in respect of its hissing sound, like a serpent. 


First, then, from the wind—that is, from the serpent—has resulted the originating principle of generation 
in the manner declared, all things having simultaneously received the principle of generation. After, then, 
the light and the spirit had been received, he says, into the polluted and baneful (and) disordered womb, 
the serpent—the wind of the darkness, the first-begotten of the waters—enters within and produces man, 
and the impure womb neither loves nor recognises any other form. The perfect Word of supernal light 
being therefore assimilated (in form) to the beast, (that is,) the serpent, entered into the defiled womb, 
having deceived (the womb) through the similitude of the beast itself, in order that (the Word) may loose 
the chains that encircle the perfect mind which has been begotten amidst impurity of womb by the primal 
offspring of water, (namely,) serpent, wind, (and) beast. This, he says, is the form of the servant, and this 
the necessity of the Word of God coming down into the womb of a virgin. But he says it is not sufficient 
that the Perfect Man, the Word, has entered into the womb of a virgin, and loosed the pangs which were 
in that darkness. Nay, more than this was requisite; for after his entrance into the foul mysteries of the 
womb, he was washed, and drank of the cup of life-giving bubbling water. And it was altogether needful 
that he should drink who was about to strip off the servile form, and assume celestial raiment. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SETHIANS SUPPORT THEIR DOCTRINES BY AN ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE; THEIR 


SYSTEM REALLY DERIVED FROM NATURAL PHILOSOPHERS AND FROM THE ORPHIC RITES; ADOPT THE HOMERIC 
COSMOGONY 


These are the statements which the patrons of the Sethian doctrines make, as far as it is possible to 
declare in a few words. Their system, however, is made up (of tenets) from natural (philosophers), and of 
expressions uttered in reference to different other subjects; and transferring (the sense of) these to the 
Eternal Logos, they explain them as we have declared. But they assert likewise that Moses confirms their 
doctrine when he says, “Darkness, and mist, and tempest.” These, (the Sethian) says, are the three 
principles (of our system); or when he states that three were born in paradise—Adam, Eve, the serpent; or 
when he speaks of three (persons, namely) Cain, Abel, Seth; and again of three (others)—Shem, Ham, 
Japheth; or when he mentions three patriarchs—Abraham, Isaac, Jacob; or when he speaks of the 
existence of three days before sun and moon; or when he mentions three laws—prohibitory, permissive, 
and adjudicatory of punishment. Now, a prohibitory law is as follows: “Of every tree that is in paradise 
thou mayest freely eat; but of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil thou mayest not eat.” But in the 
passage, “Come forth from thy land and from thy kindred, and hither into a land which I shall show thee,” 
this law, he says, is permissive; for one who is so disposed may depart, and one who is not so disposed 
may remain. But a law adjudicatory of punishment is that which makes the following declaration: “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not steal;” for a penalty is awarded to each of 
these acts of wickedness. 


The entire system of their doctrine, however, is (derived) from the ancient theologians Musaeus, and 
Linus, and Orpheus, who elucidates especially the ceremonies of initiation, as well as the mysteries 
themselves. For their doctrine concerning the womb is also the tenet of Orpheus; and the (idea of the) 
navel, which is harmony, is (to be found) with the same symbolism attached to it in the Bacchanalian 
orgies of Orpheus. But prior to the observance of the mystic rite of Celeus, and Triptolemus, and Ceres, 
and Proserpine, and Bacchus in Eleusis, these orgies have been celebrated and handed down to men in 
Phlium of Attica. For antecedent to the Eleusinian mysteries, there are (enacted) in Phlium the orgies of 
her denominated the “Great (Mother).” There is, however, a portico in this (city), and on the portico is 
inscribed a representation, (visible) up to the present day, of all the words which are spoken (on such 
occasions). Many, then, of the words inscribed upon that portico are those respecting which Plutarch 
institutes discussions in his ten books against Empedocles. And in the greater number of these books is 
also drawn the representation of a certain aged man, grey-haired, winged, having his pudendum erectum, 
pursuing a retreating woman of azure colour. And over the aged man is the inscription “phaos ruentes,” 
and over the woman “pereephicola.” But “phaos ruentes” appears to be the light (which exists), according 
to the doctrine of the Sethians, and “phicola” the darkish water; while the space in the midst of these 
seems to be a harmony constituted from the spirit that is placed between. The name, however, of “phaos 
ruentes” manifests, as they allege, the flow from above of the light downwards. Wherefore one may 
reasonably assert that the Sethians celebrate rites among themselves, very closely bordering upon those 
orgies of the “Great (Mother” which are observed among) the Phliasians. And the poet likewise seems to 
bear his testimony to this triple division, when he remarks, “And all things have been triply divided, and 
everything obtains its (proper) distinction;” that is, each member of the threefold division has obtained (a 
particular) capacity. But now, as regards the tenet that the subjacent water below, which is dark, ought, 
because the light has set (over it), to convey upwards and receive the spark borne down from (the light) 
itself; in the assertion of this tenet, I say, the all-wise Sethians appear to derive (their opinion) from 
Homer:— 


“By earth I sware, and yon broad Heaven above, 
And Stygian stream beneath, the weightiest oath 
Of solemn power, to bind the blessed gods.” 


That is, according to Homer, the gods suppose water to be loathsome and horrible. Now, similar to this is 
the doctrine of the Sethians, which affirms (water) to be formidable to the mind. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE SETHIAN THEORY CONCERNING “MIXTURE” AND “COMPOSITION;” APPLICATION OF IT TO CHRIST; 
ILLUSTRATION FROM THE WELL OF AMPA 


These, and other assertions similar to these, are made (by the Sethians) in their interminable 
commentaries. They, however, persuade their disciples to become conversant with the theory respecting 
composition and mixture. But this theory has formed a subject of meditation to many, but (among others) 
also to Andronicus the Peripatetic. The Sethians, then, affirm that the theory concerning composition and 
mixture is constituted according to the following method: The luminous ray from above is intermingled, 
and the very diminutive spark is delicately blended in the dark waters beneath; and (both of these) 
become united, and are formed into one compound mass, just as a single savour (results) from the mixture 
of many incense-offerings in the fire, and (just as) an adept, by having a test in an acute sense of smell, 
ought to be able from the single odour of the incense to distinguish accurately each (ingredient) of the 
incense-offerings that have been mingled in the fire,—whether, for example, storax, and myrrh, and 
frankincense, or whatever other (ingredient) may be mixed (in the incense). They, however, employ also 
other examples, saying both that brass is mixed with gold, and that some art has been discovered which 


separates the brass from the gold. And, in like manner, if tin or brass, or any substance homogeneous with 
it, be discovered mixed with silver, these likewise, by some art superior to that of mixing, are 
distinguished. But already some one also distinguishes water mingled with wine. So, say they, though all 
things are commingled, they are capable of being separated. Nay, but, he says, derive the same lesson 
from the case of animals. For when the animal is dead, each of its parts is separated; and when dissolution 
takes place, the animal in this way vanishes. This is, he says, what has been spoken: “I came not to send 
peace on the earth, but a sword,”—that is, the division and separation of the things that have been 
commingled. For each of the things that have been commingled is separated and divided when it reaches 
its proper place. For as there is one place of mixture for all animals, so also has there been established 
one (locality) of separation. And, he says, no one is aware of this (place), save we alone that have been 
born again, spiritual, not carnal, whose citizenship is in heaven above. 


In this manner insinuating themselves, they corrupt their pupils, partly by misusing the words spoken (by 
themselves), while they wickedly pervert, to serve any purpose they wish, what has been admirably said 
(in Scripture); and partly by concealing their nefarious conduct, by means of whatever comparisons they 
please. All these things, then, he says, that have been commingled, possess, as has been declared, their 
own particular place, and hurry towards their own peculiar (substances), as iron towards the magnet, and 
the chaff to the vicinity of amber, and the gold to the spur of the sea falcon. In like manner, the ray of light 
which has been commingled with the water, having obtained from discipline and instruction its own 
proper locality, hastens towards the Logos that comes from above in servile form; and along with the 
Logos exists as a logos in that place where the Logos is still: (the light, I say, hastens to the Logos with 
greater speed) than the iron towards the magnet. 


And that these things, he says, are so, and that all things that have been commingled are separated in 
their proper places, learn. There is among the Persians in a city Ampa, near the river Tigris, a well; and 
near the well, at the top, has been constructed a certain reservoir, supplied with three outlets; and when 
one pumps from this well, and draws off some of its contents in a vessel, what is thus pumped out of the 
well, whatever it is at all, he pours into the reservoir hard by. And when what is thus infused reaches the 
outlets, and when what is taken up (out of each outlet) in a single vessel is examined, a separation is 
observed to have taken place. And in the first of the outlets is exhibited a concretion of salt, and in the 
second of asphalt, and in the third of oil; and the oil is black, just as, he says, Herodotus also narrates, and 
it yields a heavy smell, and the Persians call this “rhadinace.” The similitude of the well is, say the 
Sethians, more sufficient for the demonstration of their proposition than all the statements that have been 
previously made. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE SETHIAN DOCTRINES TO BE LEARNED FROM THE “PARAPHRASE OF SETH.” 


The opinion of the Sethians appears to us to have been sufficiently elucidated. If, however, any one is 
desirous of learning the entire doctrine according to them, let him read a book inscribed Paraphrase of 
Seth; for all their secret tenets he will find deposited there. But since we have explained the opinions 
entertained by the Sethians, let us see also what are the doctrines advanced by Justinus. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE SYSTEM OF JUSTINUS ANTISCRIPTURAL AND ESSENTIALLY PAGAN 


Justinus was entirely opposed to the teaching of the holy Scriptures, and moreover to the written or oral 
teaching of the blessed evangelists, according as the Logos was accustomed to instruct His disciples, 
saying, “Go not into the way of the Gentiles;” and this signifies that they should not attend to the futile 
doctrine of the Gentiles. This (heretic) endeavours to lead on his hearers into an acknowledgment of 
prodigies detailed by the Gentiles, and of doctrines inculcated by them. And he narrates, word for word, 
legendary accounts prevalent among the Greeks, and does not previously teach or deliver his perfect 
mystery, unless he has bound his dupe by an oath. Then he brings forward (these) fables for the purpose 
of persuasion, in order that they who are conversant with the incalculable trifling of these books may have 
some consolation in the details of these legends. Thus it happens as when in like manner one making a 
long journey deems it expedient, on having fallen in with an inn, to take repose. And so it is that, when 
once more they are induced to turn towards studying the diffuse doctrine of these lectures, they may not 
abhor them while they, undergoing instruction unnecessarily prolix, rush stupified into the transgression 
devised by (Justinus); and previously he binds his followers with horrible oaths, neither to publish nor 
abjure these doctrines, and forces upon them an acknowledgment (of their truth). And in this manner he 
delivers the mysteries impiously discovered by himself, partly, according to the statements previously 
made, availing himself of the Hellenic legends, and partly of those pretended books which, to some extent, 
bear a resemblance to the foresaid heresies. For all, forced together by one spirit, are drawn into one 
profound abyss of pollution, inculcating the same tenets, and detailing the same legends, each after a 
different method. All those, however, style themselves Gnostics in this peculiar sense, that they alone 
themselves have imbibed the marvellous knowledge of the Perfect and Good (Being). 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE JUSTINIAN HERESY UNFOLDED IN THE “BOOK OF BARUCH.” 


But swear, says Justinus, if you wish to know “what eye hath not seen, and ear hath not heard, and the 
things which have not entered into the heart;” that is, if you wish to know Him who is good above all, Him 
who is more exalted, (swear) that you will preserve the secrets (of the Justinian) discipline, as intended to 
be kept silent. For also our Father, on beholding the Good One, and on being initiated with Him, preserved 
the mysteries respecting which silence is enjoined, and sware, as it has been written, “The Lord sware, 
and will not repent.” Having, then, in this way set the seal to these tenets, he seeks to inveigle (his 
followers) with more legends, (which are detailed) through a greater number of books; and so he conducts 
(his readers) to the Good One, consummating the initiated (by admitting them into) the unspeakable 
Mysteries. In order, however, that we may not wade through more of their volumes, we shall illustrate the 
ineffable Mysteries (of Justinus) from one book of his, inasmuch as, according to his supposition, it is (a 
work) of high repute. Now this volume is inscribed Baruch; and one fabulous account out of many which is 
explained by (Justinus) in this (volume), we shall point out, inasmuch as it is to be found in Herodotus. But 
after imparting a different shape to this (account), he explains it to his pupils as if it were something 
novel, being under the impression that the entire arrangement of his doctrine (springs) out of it. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE COSMOGONY OF JUSTINUS AN ALLEGORICAL EXPLANATION OF HERODOTUS’ LEGEND OF HERCULES 


Herodotus, then, asserts that Hercules, when driving the oxen of Geryon from Erytheia, came into 
Scythia, and that, being wearied with travelling, he retired into some desert spot and slept for a short 
time. But while he slumbered his horse disappeared, seated on which he had performed his lengthened 
journey. On being aroused from repose, he, however, instituted a diligent search through the desert, 
endeavouring to discover his horse. And though he is unsuccessful in his search after the horse, he yet 
finds in the desert a certain damsel, half of whose form was that of woman, and proceeded to question her 
if she had seen the horse anywhere. The girl, however, replies that she had seen (the animal), but that she 
would not show him unless Hercules previously would come along with her for the purpose of sexual 
intercourse. Now Herodotus informs us that her upper parts as far as the groin were those of a virgin, but 
that everything below the body after the groin presented some horrible appearance of a snake. In anxiety, 
however, for the discovery of his horse, Hercules complies with the monster’s request; for he knew her 
(carnally), and made her pregnant. And he foretold, after coition, that she had by him in her womb three 
children at the same time, who were destined to become illustrious. And he ordered that she, on bringing 
forth, should impose on the children as soon as born the following names: Agathyrsus, Gelonus, and 
Scytha. And as the reward of this (favour) receiving his horse from the beast-like damsel, he went on his 
way, taking with him the cattle also. But after these (details), Herodotus has a protracted account; adieu, 
however, to it for the present. But what the opinions are of Justinus, who transfers this legend into (his 
account of) the generation of the universe, we shall explain. 


CHAPTER XXI 


JUSTINUS’ TRIAD OF PRINCIPLES; HIS ANGELOGRAPHY FOUNDED ON THIS TRIAD; HIS EXPLANATION OF THE 
BIRTH, LIFE, AND DEATH OF OUR LORD 


This (heresiarch) makes the following statement. There are three unbegotten principles of the universe, 
two male (and) one female. Of the male (principles), however, a certain one, is denominated good, and it 
alone is called after this manner, and possesses a power of prescience concerning the universe. But the 
other is father of all begotten things, devoid of prescience, and invisible. And the female (principle) is 
devoid of prescience, passionate, two-minded, two-bodied, in every respect answering (the description of) 
the girl in the legend of Herodotus, as far as the groin a virgin, and (in) the parts below (resembling) a 
snake, as Justinus says. But this girl is styled Edem and Israel. And these principles of the universe are, he 
says, roots and fountains from which existing things have been produced, but that there was not anything 
else. The Father, then, who is devoid of prescience, beholding that half-woman Edem, passed into a 
concupiscent desire for her. But this Father, he says, is called Elohim. Not less did Edem also long for 
Elohim, and the mutual passion brought them together into the one nuptial couch of love. And from such 
an intercourse the Father generates out of Edem unto himself twelve angels. And the names of the angels 
begotten by the Father are these: Michael, Amen, Baruch, Gabriel, Esaddaeus. . . . And of the maternal 
angels which Edem brought forth, the names in like manner have been subjoined, and they are as follows: 
Babel, Achamoth, Naas, Bel, Belias, Satan, Sael, Adonaeus, Leviathan, Pharao, Carcamenos, (and) Lathen. 


Of these twenty-four angels the paternal ones are associated with the Father, and do all things according 
to His will; and the maternal (angels are associated with) Edem the Mother. And the multitude of all these 
angels together is Paradise, he says, concerning which Moses speaks: “God planted a garden in Eden 
towards the east,” that is, towards the face of Edem, that Edem might behold the garden—that is, the 
angels—continually. Allegorically the angels are styled trees of this garden, and the tree of life is the third 
of the paternal angels—Baruch. And the tree of the knowledge of good and evil is the third of the maternal 


angels—Naas. For so, says (Justinus), one ought to interpret the words of Moses, observing, “Moses said 
these things disguisedly, from the fact that all do not attain the truth.” And, he says, Paradise being 
formed from the conjugal joy of Elohim and Edem, the angels of Elohim receiving from the most 
beauteous earth, that is, not from the portion of Edem resembling a monster, but from the parts above the 
groin of human shape, and gentle—in aspect,—make man out of the earth. But out of the parts resembling 
a monster are produced wild beasts, and the rest of the animal creation. They made man, therefore, as a 
symbol of the unity and love (subsisting) between them; and they depute their own powers unto him, 
Edem the soul, but Elohim the spirit. And the man Adam is produced as some actual seal and memento of 
love, and as an everlasting emblem of the marriage of Edem and Elohim. And in like manner also Eve was 
produced, he says, as Moses has described, an image and emblem (as well as) a seal, to be preserved for 
ever, of Edem. And in like manner also a soul was deposited in Eve,—an image—from Edem, but a spirit 
from Elohim. And there were given to them commandments, “Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth,” that is, Edem; for so he wishes that it had been written. For the entire of the power belonging unto 
herself, Edem conferred upon Elohim as a sort of nuptial dowry. Whence, he says, from imitation of that 
primary marriage up to this day, women bring a dowry to their husbands, complying with a certain divine 
and paternal law that came into existence on the part of Edem towards Elohim. 


And when all things were created as has been described by Moses—both heaven and earth, and the things 
therein—the twelve angels of the Mother were divided into four principles, and each fourth part of them is 
called a river—Phison, and Gehon, and Tigris, and Euphrates, as, he says, Moses states. These twelve 
angels, being mutually connected, go about into four parts, and manage the world, holding from Edem a 
sort of viceregal authority over the world. But they do not always continue in the same places, but move 
around as if in a circular dance, changing place after place, and at set times and intervals retiring to the 
localities subject to themselves. And when Phison holds sway over places, famine, distress, and affliction 
prevail in that part of the earth, for the battalion of these angels is niggardly. In like manner also there 
belong to each part of the four, according to the power and nature of each, evil times and hosts of 
diseases. And continually, according to the dominion of each fourth part, this stream of evil, just (like a 
current) of rivers, careers, according to the will of Edem, uninterruptedly around the world. And from 
some cause of this description has arisen the necessity of evil. 


When Elohim had prepared and created the world as a result from joint pleasure, He wished to ascend up 
to the elevated parts of heaven, and to see that not anything of what pertained to the creation laboured 
under deficiency. And He took His Own angels with Him, for His nature was to mount aloft, leaving Edem 
below: for inasmuch as she was earth, she was not disposed to follow upward her spouse. Elohim, then, 
coming to the highest part of heaven above, and beholding a light superior to that which He Himself had 
created, exclaimed, “Open me the gates, that entering in I may acknowledge the Lord; for I considered 
Myself to be Lord.” A voice was returned to Him from the light, saying, “This is the gate of the Lord: 
through this the righteous enter in.” And immediately the gate was opened, and the Father, without the 
angels, entered, (advancing) towards the Good One, and beheld “what eye hath not seen, and ear hath not 
heard, and what hath not entered into the heart of man to (conceive).” Then the Good One says to him, 
“Sit thou on my right hand.” And the Father says to the Good One, “Permit me, Lord, to overturn the 
world which I have made, for my spirit is bound to men. And I wish to receive it back (from them.” Then 
the Good One replies to him, “No evil canst thou do while thou art with me, for both thou and Edem made 
the world as a result of conjugal joy. Permit Edem, then, to hold possession of the world as long as she 
wishes; but do you remain with me.” Then Edem, knowing that she had been deserted by Elohim, was 
seized with grief, and placed beside herself her own angels. And she adorned herself after a comely 
fashion, if by any means Elohim, passing into concupiscent desire, might descend (from heaven) to her. 


When, however, Elohim, overpowered by the Good One, no longer descended to Edem, Edem commanded 
Babel, which is Venus, to cause adulteries and dissolutions of marriages among men. (And she adopted 
this expedient) in order that, as she had been divorced from Elohim, so also the spirit of Elohim, which is 
in men, being wrong with sorrow, might be punished by such separations, and might undergo precisely 
the sufferings which (were being endured by) the deserted Edem. And Edem gives great power to her 
third angel, Naas, that by every species of punishment she might chasten the spirit of Elohim which is in 
men, in order that Elohim, through the spirit, might be punished for having deserted his spouse, in 
violation of the agreements entered into between them. Elohim the father, seeing these things, sends forth 
Baruch, the third angel among his own, to succour the spirit that is in all men. Baruch then coming, stood 
in the midst of the angels of Edem, that is, in the midst of paradise—for paradise is the angels, in the 
midst of whom he stood,—and issued to the man the following injunction: “Of every tree that is in paradise 
thou mayest freely eat, but thou mayest not eat of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil,” which is 
Naas. Now the meaning is, that he should obey the rest of the eleven angels of Edem, for the eleven 
possess passions, but are not guilty of transgression. Naas, however, has committed sin, for he went in 
unto Eve, deceiving her, and debauched her; and (such an act as) this is a violation of law. He, however, 
likewise went in unto Adam, and had unnatural intercourse with him; and this is itself also a piece of 
turpitude, whence have arisen adultery and sodomy. 


Henceforward vice and virtue were prevalent among men, arising from a single source—that of the 
Father. For the Father having ascended to the Good One, points out from time to time the way to those 
desirous of ascending (to him likewise). After having, however, departed from Edem, he caused an 


originating principle of evil for the spirit of the Father that is in men. Baruch therefore was despatched to 
Moses, and through him spoke to the children of Israel, that they might be converted unto the Good One. 
But the third angel (Naas), by the soul which came from Edem upon Moses, as also upon all men, 
obscured the precepts of Baruch, and caused his own peculiar injunctions to be hearkened unto. For this 
reason the soul is arrayed against the spirit, and the spirit against the soul. For the soul is Edem, but the 
spirit Elohim, and each of these exists in all men, both females and males. Again, after these 
(occurrences), Baruch was sent to the Prophets, that through the Prophets the spirit that dwelleth in men 
might hear (words of warning), and might avoid Edem and the wicked fiction, just as the Father had fled 
from Elohim. In like manner also—by the prophets—Naas, by a similar device, through the soul that 
dwells in man, along with the spirit of the Father, enticed away the prophets, and all (of them) were 
allured after him, and did not follow the words of Baruch, which Elohim enjoined. 


Ultimately Elohim selected Hercules, an uncircumcised prophet, and sent him to quell the twelve angels 
of Edem, and release the Father from the twelve angels, those wicked ones of the creation. These are the 
twelve conflicts of Hercules which Hercules underwent, in order, from first to last, viz., Lion, and Hydra, 
and Boar, and the others successively. For they say that these are the names (of them) among the Gentiles, 
and they have been derived with altered denominations from the energy of the maternal angels. When he 
seemed to have vanquished his antagonists, Omphale—now she is Babel or Venus—clings to him and 
entices away Hercules, and divests him of his power, viz., the commands of Baruch which Elohim issued. 
And in place (of this power, Babel) envelopes him in her own peculiar robe, that is, in the power of Edem, 
who is the power below; and in this way the prophecy of Hercules remained unfulfilled, and his works. 


Finally, however, in the days of Herod the king, Baruch is despatched, being sent down once more by 
Elohim; and coming to Nazareth, he found Jesus, son of Joseph and Mary, a child of twelve years, feeding 
sheep. And he announces to him all things from the beginning, whatsoever had been done by Edem and 
Elohim, and whatsoever would be likely to take place hereafter, and spoke the following words: “All the 
prophets anterior to you have been enticed. Put forth an effort, therefore, Jesus, Son of man, not to be 
allured, but preach this word unto men, and carry back tidings to them of things pertaining to the Father, 
and things pertaining to the Good One, and ascend to the Good One, and sit there with Elohim, Father of 
us all.” And Jesus was obedient unto the angel, saying that, “I shall do all things, Lord,” and proceeded to 
preach. Naas therefore wished to entice this one also. (Jesus, however, was not disposed to listen to his 
overtures ), for he remained faithful to Baruch. Therefore Naas, being inflamed with anger because he 
was not able to seduce him, caused him to be crucified. He, however, leaving the body of Edem on the 
(accursed) tree, ascended to the Good One; saying, however, to Edem, “Woman, thou retainest thy son,” 
that is, the natural and the earthly man. But (Jesus) himself commending his spirit into the hands of the 
Father, ascended to the Good One. Now the Good One is Priapus, (and) he it is who antecedently caused 
the production of everything that exists. On this account he is styled Priapus, because he previously 
fashioned all things (according to his own design). For this reason, he says, in every temple is placed his 
statue, which is revered by every creature; and (there are images of him) in the highways, carrying over 
his head ripened fruits, that is, the produce of the creation, of which he is the cause, having in the first 
instance formed, (according to His own design), the creation, when as yet it had no existence. When, 
therefore, he says, you hear men asserting that the swan went in unto Leda, and begat a child from her, 
(learn that) the swan is Elohim, and Leda Edem. And when people allege that an eagle went in unto 
Ganymede, (know that) the eagle is Naas, and Ganymede Adam. And when they assert that gold (in a 
shower) went in unto Danae and begat a child from her, (recollect that) the gold is Elohim, and Danae is 
Edem. And similarly, in the same manner adducing all accounts of this description, which correspond with 
(the nature of) legends, they pursue the work of instruction. When, therefore, the prophet says, “Hearken, 
O heaven, and give ear, O earth; the Lord hath spoken,” he means by heaven, (Justinus) says, the spirit 
which is in man from Elohim; and by earth, the soul which is in man along with the spirit; and by Lord, 
Baruch; and by Israel, Edem, for Israel as well as Edem is called the spouse of Elohim. “Israel,” he says, 
“did not know me (Elohim); for had he known me, that I am with the Good One, he would not have 
punished through paternal ignorance the spirit which is in men.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


OATH USED BY THE JUSTINIAN HERETICS; THE BOOK OF BARUCH; THE REPERTORY OF THEIR SYSTEM 


Hence also, in the first book inscribed “Baruch,” has been written the oath which they compel those to 
swear who are about to hear these mysteries, and be initiated with the Good One. And this oath, (Justinus) 
says, our Father Elohim sware when He was beside the Good One, and having sworn He did not repent (of 
the oath), respecting which, he says, it has been written, “The Lord sware, and will not repent.” Now the 
oath is couched in these terms: “I swear by that Good One who is above all, to guard these mysteries, and 
to divulge them to no one, and not to relapse from the Good One to the creature.” And when he has sworn 
this oath, he goes on to the Good One, and beholds “whatever things eye hath not seen, and ear hath not 
heard, and which have not entered into the heart of man;” and he drinks from life-giving water, which is to 
them, as they suppose, a bath, a fountain of life-giving, bubbling water. For there has been a separation 
made between water and water; and there is water, that below the firmament of the wicked creation, in 
which earthly and animal men are washed; and there is life-giving water, (that) above the firmament, of 
the Good One, in which spiritual (and) living men are washed; and in this Elohim washed Himself. and 


having washed did not repent. And when, he says, the prophet affirms, “Take unto yourself a wife of 
whoredom, since the earth has abandoned itself to fornication, (departing) from (following) after the 
Lord;” that is, Edem (departs) from Elohim. (Now) in these words, he says, the prophet clearly declares 
the entire mystery, and is not hearkened unto by reason of the wicked machinations of Naas. According to 
that same manner, they deliver other prophetical passages in a similar spirit of interpretation throughout 
numerous books. The volume, however, inscribed “Baruch,” is pre-eminently to them the one in which the 
reader will ascertain the entire explanation of their legendary system (to be contained). Beloved, though I 
have encountered many heresies, yet with no wicked (heresiarch) worse than this (Justinus) has it been 
my lot to meet. But, in truth, (the followers of Justinus) ought to imitate the example of his Hercules, and 
to cleanse, as the saying is, the cattle-shed of Augias, or rather I should say, a ditch, into which, as soon as 
the adherents of this (heresiarch) have fallen, they can never be cleansed; nay, they will not be able even 
to raise their heads. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


SUBSEQUENT HERESIES DEDUCIBLE FROM THE SYSTEM OF JUSTINUS 


Since, then, we have explained the attempts (at a system) of the pseudo-gnostic Justinus, it appears 
likewise expedient in the following books to elucidate the opinions put forward in heresies following (in 
the way of consequence upon the doctrines of Justinus), and to leave not a single one of these 
(speculators) unrefuted. Our refutation will be accomplished by adducing the assertions made by them; 
such (at least of their statements) as are sufficient for making a public example (of these heretics). (And 
we shall attain our purpose), even though there should only be condemned the secret and ineffable 
(mysteries) practised amongst them, into which, silly mortals that they are, scarcely (even) with 
considerable labour are they initiated. Let us then see what also Simon affirms. 


Book VI 


CONTENTS 


The following are the contents of the sixth book of the Refutation of all Heresies:— 


What the opinions are that are attempted (to be established) by Simon, and that his doctrine derives its 
force from the (lucubrations) of magicians and poets. 


What are the opinions propounded by Valentinus, and that his system is not constructed out of the 
Scriptures, but out of the Platonic and Pythagorean tenets. 


And what are the opinions of Secundus, and Ptolemaeus, and Heracleon, as persons also who themselves 
advanced the same doctrines as the philosophers among the Greeks, but enunciated them in different 
phraseology. 


And what are the suppositions put forward by Marcus and Colarbasus, and that some of them devoted 
their attention to magical arts and the Pythagorean numbers. 


CHAPTER I 
THE OPHITES THE PROGENITORS OF SUBSEQUENT HERESIES 


Whatever opinions, then, were entertained by those who derived the first principles (of their doctrine) 
from the serpent, and in process of time deliberately brought forward into public notice their tenets, we 
have explained in the book preceding this, (and) which is the fifth of the Refutation of Heresies. But now 
also I shall not be silent as regards the opinions of (heresiarchs) who follow these (Ophites in succession); 
nay, not one (speculation) will I leave unrefuted, if it is possible to remember all (their tenets), and the 
secret orgies of these (heretics) which one may fairly style orgies,—for they who propagate such 
audacious opinions are not far distant from the anger (of God),—that I may avail myself of the assistance 
of etymology. 


CHAPTER II 
SIMON MAGUS 


It seems, then, expedient likewise to explain now the opinions of Simon, a native of Gitta, a village of 
Samaria; and we shall also prove that his successors, taking a starting-point from him, have endeavoured 
(to establish) similar opinions under a change of name. This Simon being an adept in sorceries, both 
making a mockery of many, partly according to the art of Thrasymedes, in the manner in which we have 
explained above, and partly also by the assistance of demons perpetrating his villany, attempted to deify 
himself. (But) the man was a (mere) cheat, and full of folly, and the Apostles reproved him in the Acts. 
With much greater wisdom and moderation than Simon, did Apsethus the Libyan, inflamed with a similar 
wish, endeavour to have himself considered a god in Libya. And inasmuch as his legendary system does 
not present any wide divergence from the inordinate desire of that silly Simon, it seems expedient to 
furnish an explanation of it, as one worthy of the attempt made by this man. 


CHAPTER III 


STORY OF APSETHUS THE LIBYAN 


Apsethus the Libyan inordinately longed to become a god; but when, after repeated intrigues, he 
altogether failed to accomplish his desire, he nevertheless wished to appear to have become a god; and he 
did at all events appear, as time wore on, to have in reality become a god. For the foolish Libyans were 
accustomed to sacrifice unto him as to some divine power, supposing that they were yielding credence to 
a voice that came down from above, from heaven. For, collecting into one and the same cage a great 
number of birds,—parrots,—he shut them up. Now there are very many parrots throughout Libya, and 
very distinctly these imitate the human voice. This man, having for a time nourished the birds, was in the 
habit of teaching them to say, “Apsethus is a god.” After, however, the birds had practised this for a long 
period, and were accustomed to the utterance of that which he thought, when said, would make it 
supposed that Apsethus was a god, then, opening the habitation (of the birds), he let forth the parrots, 
each in a different direction. While the birds, however, were on the wing, their sound went out into all 
Libya, and the expressions of these reached as far as the Hellenic country. And thus the Libyans, being 


astonished at the voice of the birds, and not perceiving the knavery perpetrated by Apsethus, held 
Apsethus to be a god. Some one, however, of the Greeks, by accurate examination, perceiving the trick of 
the supposed god, by means of those same parrots not only refutes, but also utterly destroys, that boastful 
and tiresome fellow. Now the Greek, by confining many of the parrots, taught them anew to Say, 
“Apsethus, having caged us, compelled us to say, Apsethus is a god.” But having heard of the recantation 
of the parrots, the Libyans, coming together, all unanimously decided on burning Apsethus. 


CHAPTER IV 


SIMON’S FORCED INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE; PLAGIARIZES FROM HERACLITUS AND ARISTOTLE; SIMON’S 
SYSTEM OF SENSIBLE AND INTELLIGIBLE EXISTENCES 


In this way we must think concerning Simon the magician, so that we may compare him unto the Libyan, 
far sooner than unto Him who, though made man, was in reality God. If, however, the assertion of this 
likeness is in itself accurate, and the sorcerer was the subject of a passion similar to Apsethus, let us 
endeavour to teach anew the parrots of Simon, that Christ, who stood, stands, and will stand, (that is, 
was, is, and is to come,) was not Simon. But (Jesus) was man, offspring of the seed of a woman, born of 
blood and the will of the flesh, as also the rest (of humanity). And that these things are so, we shall easily 
prove as the discussion proceeds. 


Now Simon, both foolishly and knavishly paraphrasing the law of Moses, makes his statements (in the 
manner following): For when Moses asserts that “God is a burning and consuming fire,” taking what is 
said by Moses not in its correct sense, he affirms that fire is the originating principle of the universe. (But 
Simon) does not consider what the statement is which is made, namely, that it is not that God is a fire, but 
a burning and consuming fire, (thereby) not only putting a violent sense upon the actual law of Moses, but 
even plagiarizing from Heraclitus the Obscure. And Simon denominates the originating principle of the 
universe an indefinite power, expressing himself thus: “This is the treatise of a revelation of (the) voice 
and name (recognisable) by means of intellectual apprehension of the Great Indefinite Power. Wherefore 
it will be sealed, (and) kept secret, (and) hid, (and) will repose in the habitation, at the foundation of 
which lies the root of all things.” And he asserts that this man who is born of blood is (the aforesaid) 
habitation, and that in him resides an indefinite power, which he affirms to be the root of the universe. 


Now the indefinite power which is fire, constitutes, according to Simon, not any uncompounded (essence, 
in conformity with the opinion of those who) assert that the four elements are simple, and who have 
(therefore) likewise imagined that fire, (which is one of the four,) is simple. But (this is far from being the 
case): for there is, (he maintains,) a certain twofold nature of fire; and of this twofold (nature) he 
denominates one part a something secret, and another a something manifest, and that the secret are 
hidden in the manifest portions of the fire, and that the manifest portions of the fire derive their being 
from its secret (portions). This, however, is what Aristotle denominates by (the expressions) “potentiality” 
and “energy,” or (what) Plato (styles) “intelligible” and “sensible.” And the manifest portion of the fire 
comprises all things in itself, whatsoever any one might discern, or even whatever objects of the visible 
creation he may happen to overlook. But the entire secret (portion of the fire) which one may discern is 
cognised by intellect, and evades the power of the senses; or one fails to observe it, from want of a 
capacity for that particular sort of perception. In general, however, inasmuch as all existing things fall 
under the categories, namely, of what are objects of Sense, and what are objects of Intellect, and as for 
the denomination of these (Simon) employs the terms secret and manifest; it may, (I say, in general,) be 
affirmed that the fire, (I mean) the super-celestial (fire), is a treasure, as it were a large tree, just such a 
one as in a dream was seen by Nabuchodonosor, out of which all flesh is nourished. And the manifest 
portion of the fire he regards as the stem, the branches, the leaves, (and) the external rind which overlaps 
them. All these (appendages), he says, of the Great Tree being kindled, are made to disappear by reason 
of the blaze of the all-devouring fire. The fruit, however, of the tree, when it is fully grown, and has 
received its own form, is deposited in a granary, not (flung) into the fire. For, he says, the fruit has been 
produced for the purpose of being laid in the storehouse, whereas the chaff that it may be delivered over 
to the fire. (Now the chaff) is stem, (and is) generated not for its own sake, but for that of the fruit. 


CHAPTER V 
SIMON APPEALS TO SCRIPTURE IN SUPPORT OF HIS SYSTEM 


And this, he says, is what has been written in Scripture: “For the vineyard of the Lord of Sabaoth is the 
house of Israel, and the man of Judah is His beloved plant.” If, however, the man of Judah (is) the beloved 
plant, it has been proved, he says, that there is not any other tree but that man. But concerning the 
secretion and dissolution of this (tree), Scripture, he says, has spoken sufficiently. And as regards 
instruction for those who have been fashioned after the image (of him), that statement is enough which is 
made (in Scripture), that “all flesh is grass, and all the glory of flesh, as it were, a flower of grass. The 
grass withereth, and its flower falleth; but the word of the Lord abideth for ever.” The word of the Lord, 
he says, is that word which is produced in the mouth, and (is) a Logos, but nowhere else exists there a 
place of generation. 


CHAPTER VI 
SIMON’S SYSTEM EXPOUNDED IN THE WORK, GREAT ANNOUNCEMENT; FOLLOWS EMPEDOCLES 


Now, to express myself briefly, inasmuch as the fire is of this description, according to Simon, and since 
all things are visible and invisible, (and) in like manner resonant and not resonant, numerable and not 
subjects of numeration; he denominates in the Great Announcement a perfect intelligible (entity), after 
such a mode, that each of those things which, existing indefinitely, may be infinitely comprehended, both 
speaks, and understands, and acts in such a manner as Empedocles speaks of:— 


“For earth, indeed, by earth we see, and water by water, 
And air divine by air, and fire fierce by fire, 


And love by love, and also strife by gloomy strife.” 


CHAPTER VII 
SIMON’S SYSTEM OF A THREEFOLD EMANATION BY PAIRS 


For, he says, he is in the habit of considering that all these portions of the fire, both visible and invisible, 
are possessed of perception and a share of intelligence. The world, therefore, that which is generated, 
was produced from the unbegotten fire. It began, however, to exist, he says, according to the following 
manner. He who was begotten from the principle of that fire took six roots, and those primary ones, of the 
originating principle of generation. And, he says that the roots were made from the fire in pairs, which 
roots he terms “Mind” and “Intelligence,” “Voice” and “Name,” “Ratiocination” and “Reflection.” And that 
in these six roots resides simultaneously the entire indefinite power potentially, (however) not actually. 
And this indefinite power, he says, is he who stood, stands, and will stand. Wherefore, whensoever he may 
be made into an image, inasmuch as he exists in the six powers, he will exist (there) substantially, 
potentially, quantitively, (and) completely. (And he will be a power) one and the same with the unbegotten 
and indefinite power, and not labouring under any greater deficiency than that unbegotten and 
unalterable (and) indefinite power. If, however, he may continue only potentially in the six powers, and has 
not been formed into an image, he vanishes, he says, and is destroyed in such a way as the grammatical or 
geometrical capacity in man’s soul. For when the capacity takes unto itself an art, a light of existent 
things is produced; but when (the capacity) does not take unto itself (an art), unskilfulness and ignorance 
are the results; and just as when (the power) was non-existent, it perishes along with the expiring man. 


CHAPTER VIII 


FURTHER PROGRESSION OF THIS THREEFOLD EMANATION; CO-EXISTENCE WITH THE DOUBLE TRIAD OF A 
SEVENTH EXISTENCE 


And of those six powers, and of the seventh which co-exists with them, the first pair, Mind and 
Intelligence, he calls Heaven and Earth. And that one of these, being of male sex, beholds from above and 
takes care of his partner, but that the earth receives below the rational fruits, akin to the earth, which are 
borne down from the heaven. On this account, he says, the Logos, frequently looking towards the things 
that are being generated from Mind and Intelligence, that is, from Heaven and Earth, exclaims, “Hear, O 
heaven, and give ear, O earth, because the Lord has spoken. I have brought forth children, and exalted 
them; and these have rejected me.” Now, he who utters these words, he says, is the seventh power—he 
who stood, stands, and will stand; for he himself is cause of those beauteous objects of creation which 
Moses commended, and said that they were very good. But Voice and Name (the second of the three 
pairs) are Sun and Moon; and Ratiocination and Reflection (the third of the three pairs) are Air and Water. 
And in all these is intermingled and blended, as I have declared, the great, the indefinite, the (self-) 
existing power. 


CHAPTER IX 
SIMON’S INTERPRETATION OF THE MOSAIC HEXAEMERON; HIS ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION OF PARADISE 


When, therefore, Moses has spoken of “the six days in which God made heaven and earth, and rested on 
the seventh from all His works,” Simon, in a manner already specified, giving (these and other passages of 
Scripture) a different application (from the one intended by the holy writers), deifies himself. When, 
therefore, (the followers of Simon) affirm that there are three days begotten before sun and moon, they 
speak enigmatically of Mind and Intelligence, that is, Heaven and Earth, and of the seventh power, (I 
mean) the indefinite one. For these three powers are produced antecedent to all the rest. But when they 
say, “He begot me prior to all the Ages,” such statements, he says, are alleged to hold good concerning 
the seventh power. Now this seventh power, which was a power existing in the indefinite power, which 
was produced prior to all the Ages, this is, he says, the seventh power, respecting which Moses utters the 
following words: “And the Spirit of God was wafted over the water;” that is, says (the Simonian), the Spirit 
which contains all things in itself, and is an image of the indefinite power about which Simon speaks,—”an 


image from an incorruptible form, that alone reduces all things into order.” For this power that is wafted 
over the water, being begotten, he says, from an incorruptible form alone, reduces all things into order. 
When, therefore, according to these (heretics), there ensued some such arrangement, and (one) similar 
(to it) of the world, the Deity, he says, proceeded to form man, taking clay from the earth. And He formed 
him not uncompounded, but twofold, according to (His own) image and likeness. Now the image is the 
Spirit that is wafted over the water; and whosoever is not fashioned into a figure of this, will perish with 
the world, inasmuch as he continues only potentially, and does exist actually. This, he says, is what has 
been spoken, “that we should not be condemned with the world.” If one, however, be made into the figure 
of (the Spirit), and be generated from an indivisible point, as it has been written in the Announcement, 
(such a one, albeit) small, will become great. But what is great will continue unto infinite and unalterable 
duration, as being that which no longer is subject to the conditions of a generated entity. 


How then, he says, and in what manner, does God form man? In Paradise; for so it seems to him. Grant 
Paradise, he says, to be the womb; and that this is a true (assumption) the Scripture will teach, when it 
utters the words, “I am He who forms thee in thy mother’s womb.” For this also he wishes to have been 
written so. Moses, he says, resorting to allegory, has declared Paradise to be the womb, if we ought to rely 
on his statement. If, however, God forms man in his mother’s womb—that is, in Paradise—as I have 
affirmed, let Paradise be the womb, and Edem the after-birth, “a river flowing forth from Edem, for the 
purpose of irrigating Paradise,” (meaning by this) the navel. This navel, he says, is separated into four 
principles; for on either side of the navel are situated two arteries, channels of spirit, and two veins, 
channels of blood. But when, he says, the umbilical vessels proceed forth from Edem, that is, the caul in 
which the foetus is enveloped grows into the (foetus) that is being formed in the vicinity of the 
epigastrium,—(now) all in common denominate this a navel,—these two veins through which the blood 
flows, and is conveyed from Edem, the after-birth, to what are styled the gates of the liver; (these veins, I 
say,) nourish the foetus. But the arteries which we have spoken of as being channels of spirit, embrace the 
bladder on both sides, around the pelvis, and connect it with the great artery, called the aorta, in the 
vicinity of the dorsal ridge. And in this way the spirit, making its way through the ventricles to the heart, 
produces a movement of the foetus. For the infant that was formed in Paradise neither receives 
nourishment through the mouth, nor breathes through the nostrils: for as it lay in the midst of moisture, 
at its feet was death, if it attempted to breathe; for it would (thus) have been drawn away from moisture, 
and perished (accordingly). But (one may go further than this); for the entire (foetus) is bound tightly 
round by a covering styled the caul, and is nourished by a navel, and it receives through the (aorta), in the 
vicinity of the dorsal ridge, as I have stated, the substance of the spirit. 


CHAPTER X 
SIMON’S EXPLANATION OF THE FIRST TWO BOOKS OF MOSES 


The river, therefore, he says, which proceeds out of Edem is divided into four principles, four channels— 
that is, into four senses, belonging to the creature that is being born, viz., seeing, smelling, taste, and 
touch; for the child formed in Paradise has these senses only. This, he says, is the law which Moses 
appointed; and in reference to this very law, each of his books has been written, as the inscriptions evince. 
The first book is Genesis. The inscription of the book is, he says, sufficient for a knowledge of the 
universe. For this is (equivalent in meaning with) generation, (that is,) vision, into which one section of the 
river is divided. For the world was seen by the power of vision. Again, the inscription of the second book is 
Exodus. For what has been produced, passing through the Red Sea, must come into the wilderness,—now 
they say he calls the Red (Sea) blood,—and taste bitter water. For bitter, he says, is the water which is 
(drunk) after (crossing) the Red Sea; which (water) is a path to be trodden, that leads (us) to a knowledge 
in (this) life of (our) toilsome and bitter lot. Altered, however, by Moses—that is, by the Logos—that bitter 
(water) becomes sweet. And that this is so we may hear in common from all who express themselves 
according to the (sentiments of the) poets:— 


“Dark at the root, like milk, the flower, 
Gods call it Moly,’ and hard for mortal men 


To dig, but power divine is boundless.” 


CHAPTER XI 


SIMON’S EXPLANATION OF THE THREE LAST BOOKS OF THE PENTATEUCH 


What is spoken by the Gentiles is sufficient for a knowledge of the universe to those who have ears 
(capable) of hearing. For whosoever, he says, has tasted this fruit, is not the only one that is changed by 
Circe into a beast; but also, employing the power of such a fruit, he forms anew and moulds afresh, and 
re-entices into that primary peculiar character of theirs, those that already have been altered into beasts. 
But a faithful man, and beloved by that sorceress, is, he says, discovered through that milk-like and divine 
fruit. In like manner, the third book is Leviticus, which is smelling, or respiration. For the entire of that 
book is (an account) of sacrifices and offerings. Where, however, there is a sacrifice, a certain savour of 


the fragrance arises from the sacrifice through the incense-offerings; and in regard of this fragrance (the 
sense of) smelling is a test. Numbers, the fourth of the books, signifies taste, where the discourse is 
operative. For, from the fact of its speaking all things, it is denominated by numerical arrangement. But 
Deuteronomy, he says, is written in reference to the (sense of) touch possessed by the child that is being 
formed. For as touch, by seizing the things that are seen by the other senses, sums them up and ratifies 
them, testing what is rough, or warm, or clammy, (or cold); so the fifth book of the law constitutes a 
summary of the four books preceding this. 


All things, therefore, he says, when unbegotten, are in us potentially, not actually, as the grammatical or 
geometrical (art). If, then, one receives proper instruction and teaching, and (where consequently) what is 
bitter will be altered into what is sweet,—that is, the spears into pruning-hooks, and the swords into 
plough-shares,—there will not be chaff and wood begotten for fire, but mature fruit, fully formed, as I 
said, equal and similar to the unbegotten and indefinite power. If, however, a tree continues alone, not 
producing fruit fully formed, it is utterly destroyed. For somewhere near, he says, is the axe (which is laid) 
at the roots of the tree. Every tree, he says, which does not produce good fruit, is hewn down and cast 
into fire. 


CHAPTER XII 
FIRE A PRIMAL PRINCIPLE, ACCORDING TO SIMON 


According to Simon, therefore, there exists that which is blessed and incorruptible in a latent condition in 
every one—(that is,) potentially, not actually; and that this is He who stood, stands, and is to stand. He has 
stood above in unbegotten power. He stands below, when in the stream of waters He was begotten in a 
likeness. He is to stand above, beside the blessed indefinite power, if He be fashioned into an image. For, 
he says, there are three who have stood; and except there were three AEons who have stood, the 
unbegotten one is not adorned. (Now the unbegotten one) is, according to them, wafted over the water, 
and is re-made, according to the similitude (of an eternal nature), a perfect celestial (being), in no (quality 
of) intelligence formed inferior to the unbegotten power: that is what they say—I and you, one; you, before 
me; I, that which is after you. This, he says, is one power divided above (and) below, generating itself, 
making itself grow, seeking itself, finding itself, being mother of itself, father of itself, sister of itself, 
spouse of itself, daughter of itself, son of itself, mother, father, a unit, being a root of the entire circle of 
existence. 


And that, he says, the originating principle of the generation of things begotten is from fire, he discerns 
after some such method as the following. Of all things, (i.e.) of whatsoever there is a generation, the 
beginning of the desire of the generation is from fire. Wherefore the desire after mutable generation is 
denominated “to be inflamed.” For when the fire is one, it admits of two conversions. For, he says, blood in 
the man being both warm and yellow, is converted as a figured flame into seed; but in the woman this 
same blood is converted into milk. And the conversion of the male becomes generation, but the conversion 
of the female nourishment for the foetus. This, he says, is “the flaming sword, which turned to guard the 
way Of the tree of life.” For the blood is converted into seed and milk, and this power becomes mother and 
father—father of those things that are in process of generation, and the augmentation of those things that 
are being nourished; (and this power is) without further want, (and) self-sufficient. And, he says, the tree 
of life is guarded, as we have stated, by the brandished flaming sword. And it is the seventh power, that 
which (is produced) from itself, (and) which contains all (powers, and) which reposes in the six powers. 
For if the flaming sword be not brandished, that good tree will be destroyed, and perish. If, however, these 
be converted into seed and milk, the principle that resides in these potentially, and is in possession of a 
proper position, in which is evolved a principle of souls, (such a principle,) beginning, as it were, from a 
very small spark, will be altogether magnified, and will increase and become a power indefinite (and) 
unalterable, (equal and similar) to an unalterable age, which no longer passes into the indefinite age. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HIS DOCTRINE OF EMANATION FURTHER EXPANDED 


Therefore, according to this reasoning, Simon became confessedly a god to his silly followers, as that 
Libyan, namely, Apsethus—begotten, no doubt, and subject to passion, when he may exist potentially, but 
devoid of propensions. (And this too, though born from one having propensions, and uncreated though 
born) from one that is begotten, when He may be fashioned into a figure, and, becoming perfect, may 
come forth from two of the primary powers, that is, Heaven and Earth. For Simon expressly speaks of this 
in the “Revelation” after this manner: “To you, then, I address the things which I speak, and (to you) I 
write what I write. The writing is this: there are two offshoots from all the AEons, having neither 
beginning nor end, from one root. And this is a power, viz., Sige, (who is) invisible (and) incomprehensible. 
And one of these (offshoots) appears from above, which constitutes a great power, (the creative) Mind of 
the universe, which manages all things, (and is) a male. The other (offshoot), however, is from below, (and 
constitutes) a great Intelligence, and is a female which produces all things. From whence, ranged in pairs 
opposite each other, they undergo conjugal union, and manifest an intermediate interval, namely, an 
incomprehensible air, which has neither beginning nor end. But in this is a father who sustains all things, 


and nourishes things that have beginning and end. This is he who stood, stands, and will stand, being an 
hermaphrodite power according to the pre-existent indefinite power, which has neither beginning nor end. 
Now this (power) exists in isolation. For Intelligence, (that subsists) in unity, proceeded forth from this 
(power), (and) became two. And that (father) was one, for having in himself this (power) he was isolated, 
and, however, He was not primal though pre-existent; but being rendered manifest to himself from 
himself, he passed into a state of duality. But neither was he denominated father before this (power) 
would style him father. As, therefore, he himself, bringing forward himself by means of himself, 
manifested unto himself his own peculiar intelligence, so also the intelligence, when it was manifested, 
did not exercise the function of creation. But beholding him, she concealed the Father within herself, that 
is, the power; and it is an hermaphrodite power, and an intelligence. And hence it is that they are ranged 
in pairs, one opposite the other; for power is in no wise different from intelligence, inasmuch as they are 
one. For from those things that are above is discovered power; and from those below, intelligence. So it is, 
therefore, that likewise what is manifested from these, being unity, is discovered (to be) duality, an 
hermaphrodite having the female in itself. This, (therefore,) is Mind (subsisting) in Intelligence; and these 
are separable one from the other, (though both taken together) are one, (and) are discovered in a state of 
duality.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


SIMON INTERPRETS HIS SYSTEM BY THE MYTHOLOGICAL REPRESENTATION OF HELEN OF TROY; GIVES AN 
ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF IN CONNECTION WITH THE TROJAN HEROINE; IMMORALITY OF HIS FOLLOWERS; 
SIMON’S VIEW OF CHRIST; THE SIMONISTS’ APOLOGY FOR THEIR VICE 


Simon then, after inventing these (tenets), not only by evil devices interpreted the writings of Moses in 
whatever way he wished, but even the (works) of the poets. For also he fastens an allegorical meaning on 
(the story of) the wooden horse and Helen with the torch, and on very many other (accounts), which he 
transfers to what relates to himself and to Intelligence, and (thus) furnishes a fictitious explanation of 
them. He said, however, that this (Helen) was the lost sheep. And she, always abiding among women, 
confounded the powers in the world by reason of her surpassing beauty. Whence, likewise, the Trojan war 
arose on her account. For in the Helen born at that time resided this Intelligence; and thus, when all the 
powers were for claiming her (for themselves), sedition and war arose, during which (this chief power) 
was manifested to nations. And from this circumstance, without doubt, we may believe that Stesichorus, 
who had through (some) verses reviled her, was deprived of the use of his eyes; and that, again, when he 
repented and composed recantations, in which he sung (Helen’s) praises, he recovered the power of 
vision. But the angels and the powers below—who, he says, created the world—caused the transference 
from one body to another of (Helen’s soul); and subsequently she stood on the roof of a house in Tyre, a 
city of Phoenicia, and on going down thither (Simon professed to have) found her. For he stated that, 
principally for the purpose of searching after this (woman), he had arrived (in Tyre), in order that he 
might rescue her from bondage. And after having thus redeemed her, he was in the habit of conducting 
her about with himself, alleging that this (girl) was the lost sheep, and affirming himself to be the Power 
above all things. But the filthy fellow, becoming enamoured of this miserable woman called Helen, 
purchased her (as his slave), and enjoyed her person. He, (however,) was likewise moved with shame 
towards his disciples, and concocted this figment. 


But, again, those who become followers of this impostor—I mean Simon the sorcerer—indulge in similar 
practices, and irrationally allege the necessity of promiscuous intercourse. They express themselves in the 
manner following: “All earth is earth, and there is no difference where any one sows, provided he does 
sow.” But even they congratulate themselves on account of this indiscriminate intercourse, asserting that 
this is perfect love, and employing the expressions, “holy of holies,” and “sanctify one another.” For (they 
would have us believe) that they are not overcome by the supposed vice, for that they have been 
redeemed. “And (Jesus), by having redeemed Helen in this way,” (Simon says,) “has afforded salvation to 
men through his own peculiar intelligence. For inasmuch as the angels, by reason of their lust for pre- 
eminence, improperly managed the world, (Jesus Christ) being transformed, and being assimilated to the 
rulers and powers and angels, came for the restoration (of things). And so (it was that Jesus) appeared as 
man, when in reality he was not a man. And (so it was) that likewise he suffered—though not actually 
undergoing suffering, but appearing to the Jews to do so—in Judea as Son,’ and in Samaria as Father,’ and 
among the rest of the Gentiles as Holy Spirit.’"“ And (Simon alleges) that Jesus tolerated being styled by 
whichever name (of the three just mentioned) men might wish to call him. “And that the prophets, 
deriving their inspiration from the world-making angels, uttered predictions (concerning him).” 
Wherefore, (Simon said,) that towards these (prophets) those felt no concern up to the present, who 
believe on Simon and Helen, and that they do whatsoever they please, as persons free; for they allege that 
they are saved by grace. For that there is no reason for punishment, even though one shall act wickedly; 
for such a one is not wicked by nature, but by enactment. “For the angels who created the world made,” 
he says, “whatever enactments they pleased,” thinking by such (legislative) words to enslave those who 
listened to them. But, again, they speak of a dissolution of the world, for the redemption of his own 
particular adherents. 


CHAPTER XV 


SIMON’S DISCIPLES ADOPT THE MYSTERIES; SIMON MEETS ST. PETER AT ROME; ACCOUNT OF SIMON’S 
CLOSING YEARS 


The disciples, then, of this (Magus), celebrate magical rites, and resort to incantations. And (they profess 
to) transmit both love-spells and charms, and the demons said to be senders of dreams, for the purpose of 
distracting whomsoever they please. But they also employ those denominated Paredroi. “And they have an 
image of Simon (fashioned) into the figure of Jupiter, and (an image) of Helen in the form of Minerva; and 
they pay adoration to these.” But they call the one Lord and the other Lady. And if any one amongst them, 
on seeing the images of either Simon or Helen, would call them by name, he is cast off, as being ignorant 
of the mysteries. This Simon, deceiving many in Samaria by his sorceries, was reproved by the Apostles, 
and was laid under a curse, as it has been written in the Acts. But he afterwards abjured the faith, and 
attempted these (aforesaid practices). And journeying as far as Rome, he fell in with the Apostles; and to 
him, deceiving many by his sorceries, Peter offered repeated opposition. This man, ultimately repairing to 
... (and) sitting under a plane tree, continued to give instruction (in his doctrines). And in truth at last, 
when conviction was imminent, in case he delayed longer, he stated that, if he were buried alive, he would 
rise the third day. And accordingly, having ordered a trench to be dug by his disciples, he directed himself 
to be interred there. They, then, executed the injunction given; whereas he remained (in that grave) until 
this day, for he was not the Christ. This constitutes the legendary system advanced by Simon, and from 
this Valentinus derived a starting-point (for his own doctrine. This doctrine, in point of fact, was the same 
with the Simonian, though Valentinus) denominated it under different titles: for “Nous,” and “Aletheia,” 
and “Logos,” and “Zoe,” and “Anthropos,” and “Ecclesia,” and AEons of Valentinus, are confessedly the six 
roots of Simon, viz., “Mind” and “Intelligence,” “Voice” and “Name,” “Ratiocination” and “Reflection.” But 
since it seems to us that we have sufficiently explained Simon’s tissue of legends, let us see what also 
Valentinus asserts. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HERESY OF VALENTINUS; DERIVED FROM PLATO AND PYTHAGORAS 


The heresy of Valentinus is certainly, then, connected with the Pythagorean and Platonic theory. For Plato, 
in the Timaeus, altogether derives his impressions from Pythagoras, and therefore Timaeus himself is his 
Pythagorean stranger. Wherefore, it appears expedient that we should commence by reminding (the 
reader) of a few points of the Pythagorean and Platonic theory, and that (then we should proceed) to 
declare the opinions of Valentinus. For even although in the books previously finished by us with so much 
pains, are contained the opinions advanced by both Pythagoras and Plato, yet at all events I shall not be 
acting unreasonably, in now also calling to the recollection of the reader, by means of an epitome, the 
principal heads of the favourite tenets of these (speculators). And this (recapitulation) will facilitate our 
knowledge of the doctrines of Valentinus, by means of a nearer comparison, and by similarity of 
composition (of the two systems). For (Pythagoras and Plato) derived these tenets originally from the 
Egyptians, and introduced their novel opinions among the Greeks. But (Valentinus took his opinions) from 
these, because, although he has suppressed the truth regarding his obligations to (the Greek 
philosophers), and in this way has endeavoured to construct a doctrine, (as it were,) peculiarly his own, 
yet, in point of fact, he has altered the doctrines of those (thinkers) in names only, and numbers, and has 
adopted a peculiar terminology (of his own). Valentinus has formed his definitions by measures, in order 
that he may establish an Hellenic heresy, diversified no doubt, but unstable, and not connected with 
Christ. 


CHAPTER XVII 


ORIGIN OF THE GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


The origin, then, from which Plato derived his theory in the Timaeus, is (the) wisdom of the Egyptians. For 
from this source, by some ancient and prophetical tradition, Solon taught his entire system concerning the 
generation and destruction of the world, as Plato says, to the Greeks, who were (in knowledge) young 
children, and were acquainted with no theological doctrine of greater antiquity. In order, therefore, that 
we may trace accurately the arguments by which Valentinus established his tenets, I shall now explain 
what are the principles of the philosophy of Pythagoras of Samos,—a philosophy (coupled) with that 
Silence so celebrated by the Greeks. And next in this manner (I shall elucidate) those (opinions) which 
Valentinus derives from Pythagoras and Plato, but refers with all solemnity of speech to Christ, and before 
Christ to the Father of the universe, and to Silence conjoined with the Father. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
PYTHAGORAS’ SYSTEM OF NUMBERS 


Pythagoras, then, declared the originating principle of the universe to be the unbegotten monad, and the 
generated duad, and the rest of the numbers. And he says that the monad is the father of the duad, and 


the duad the mother of all things that are being begotten—the begotten one (being mother) of the things 
that are begotten. And Zaratas, the pupil of Pythagoras, was in the habit of denominating unity a father, 
and duality a mother. For the duad has been generated from the monad, according to Pythagoras; and the 
monad is male and primary, but the duad female (and secondary). And from the duad, again, as 
Pythagoras states, (are generated) the triad and the succeeding numbers up to ten. For Pythagoras is 
aware that this is the only perfect number—I mean the decade—for that eleven and twelve are an addition 
and repetition of the decade; not, however, that what is added constitutes the generation of another 
number. And all solid bodies he generates from incorporeal (essences). For he asserts that an element and 
principle of both corporeal and incorporeal entities is the point which is indivisible. And from a point, he 
says, is generated a line, and from a line a surface; and a surface flowing out into a height becomes, he 
says, a solid body. Whence also the Pythagoreans have a certain object of adjuration, viz., the concord of 
the four elements. And they swear in these words:— 


“By him who to our head quaternion gives, 
A font that has the roots of everlasting nature.” 


Now the quaternion is the originating principle of natural and solid bodies, as the monad of intelligible 
ones. And that likewise the quaternion generates, he says, the perfect number, as in the case of 
intelligibles (the monad) does the decade, they teach thus. If any, beginning to number, says one, and adds 
two, then in like manner three, these (together) will be six, and to these (add) moreover four, the entire 
(sum), in like manner, will be ten. For one, two, three, four, become ten, the perfect number. Thus, he 
says, the quaternion in every respect imitated the intelligible monad, which was able to generate a perfect 
number. 


CHAPTER XIX 


PYTHAGORAS’ DUALITY OF SUBSTANCES; HIS “CATEGORIES.” 


There are, then, according to Pythagoras, two worlds: one intelligible, which has the monad for an 
originating principle; and the other sensible. But of this (latter) is the quaternion having the iota, the one 
tittle, a perfect number. And there likewise is, according to the Pythagoreans, the i, the one tittle, which is 
chief and most dominant, and enables us to apprehend the substance of those intelligible entities which 
are capable of being understood through the medium of intellect and of sense. (And in this substance 
inhere) the nine incorporeal accidents which cannot exist without substance, viz., “quality,” and 
“quantity,” and “relation,” and “where,” and “when,” and “position,” and “possession,” and “action,” and 
“passion.” These, then, are the nine accidents (inhering in) substance, and when reckoned with these 
(substances), contains the perfect number, the i. Wherefore, the universe being divided, as we said, into 
the intelligible and sensible world, we have also reason from the intelligible (world), in order that by 
reason we may behold the substance of things that are cognised by intellect, and are incorporeal and 
divine. But we have, he says, five senses—smelling, seeing, hearing, taste, and touch. Now, by these we 
arrive at a knowledge of things that are discerned by sense; and so, he says, the sensible is divided from 
the intelligible world. And that we have for each of these an instrument for attaining knowledge, we 
perceive from the following consideration. Nothing, he says, of intelligibles can be known to us from 
sense. For he says neither eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor any whatsoever of the other senses known that 
(which is cognised by mind). Neither, again, by reason is it possible to arrive at a knowledge of any of the 
things discernible by sense. But one must see that a thing is white, and taste that it is sweet, and know by 
hearing that it is musical or out of tune. And whether any odour is fragrant or disagreeable, is the 
function of smell, not of reason. It is the same with objects of touch; for anything rough, or soft, or warm, 
or cold, it is not possible to know by hearing, but (far from it), for touch is the judge of such (sensations). 
Things being thus constituted, the arrangement of things that have been made and are being made is 
observed to happen in conformity with numerical (combinations). For in the same manner as, commencing 
from monad, by an addition of monads or triads, and a collection of the succeeding numbers, we make 
some one very large complex whole of number; (and) then, again, from an amassed number thus formed 
by addition, we accomplish, by means of a certain subtraction and re-calculation, a solution of the totality 
of the aggregate numbers; so likewise he asserts that the world, bound by a certain arithmetical and 
musical chain, was, by its tension and relaxation, and by addition and subtraction, always and for ever 
preserved incorrupt. 


CHAPTER XX 


PYTHAGORAS’ COSMOGONY; SIMILAR TO THAT OF EMPEDOCLES 


The Pythagoreans therefore declare their opinion concerning the continuance of the world in some such 
manner as this:— 


“For heretofore it was and will be; never, I ween, 


Of both of these will void the age eternal be.” 


“Of these;” but what are they? Discord and Love. Now, in their system, Love forms the world incorruptible 
(and) eternal, as they suppose. For substance and the world are one. Discord, however, separates and puts 
asunder, and evinces numerous attempts by subdividing to form the world. It is just as if one severs into 
small parts, and divides arithmetically, the myriad into thousands, and hundreds, and tens; and drachmae 
into oboli and small farthings. In this manner, he says, Discord severs the substance of the world into 
animals, plants, metals and things similar to these. And the fabricator of the generation of all things 
produced is, according to them, Discord; whereas Love, on the other hand, manages and provides for the 
universe in such a manner that it enjoys permanence. And conducting together into unity the divided and 
scattered parts of the universe, and leading them forth from their (separate) mode of existence, (Love) 
unites and adds to the universe, in order that it may enjoy permanence; and it thus constitutes one 
system. They will not therefore cease,—neither Discord dividing the world, nor Love attaching to the 
world the divided parts. Of some such description as this, so it appears, is the distribution of the world 
according to Pythagoras. But Pythagoras says that the stars are fragments from the sun, and that the 
souls of animals are conveyed from the stars; and that these are mortal when they are in the body, just as 
if buried, as it were, in a tomb: whereas that they rise (out of this world) and become immortal, when we 
are separated from our bodies. Whence Plato, being asked by some one, “What is philosophy?” replied, “It 
is a separation of soul from body.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
OTHER OPINIONS OF PYTHAGORAS 


Pythagoras, then, became a student of these doctrines likewise, in which he speaks both by enigmas and 
some such expressions as these: “When you depart from your own (tabernacle), return not; if, however, 
(you act) not (thus), the Furies, auxiliaries to justice, will overtake you,”—denominating the body one’s 
own (tabernacle), and its passions the Furies. When, therefore, he says, you depart, that is, when you go 
forth from the body, do not earnestly crave for this; but if you are eagerly desirous (for departure), the 
passions will once more confine you within the body. For these suppose that there is a transition of souls 
from one body to another, as also Empedocles, adopting the principles of Pythagoras, affirms. For, says he, 
souls that are lovers of pleasure, as Plato states, if, when they are in the condition of suffering incidental 
to man, they do not evolve theories of philosophy, must pass through all animals and plants (back) again 
into a human body. And when (the soul) may form a system of speculation thrice in the same body, (he 
maintains) that it ascends up to the nature of some kindred star. If, however, (the soul) does not 
philosophize, (it must pass) through the same (succession of changes once more). He affirms, then, that 
the soul sometimes may become even mortal, if it is overcome by the Furies, that is, the passions (of the 
body); and immortal, if it succeeds in escaping the Furies, which are the passions. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE “SAYINGS” OF PYTHAGORAS 


But since also we have chosen to mention the sayings darkly expressed by Pythagoras to his disciples by 
means of symbols, it seems likewise expedient to remind (the reader) of the rest (of his doctrines. And we 
touch on this subject) on account also of the heresiarchs, who attempt by some method of this description 
to converse by means of symbols; and these are not their own, but they have, (in propounding them,) 
taken advantage of expressions employed by the Pythagoreans. Pythagoras then instructs his disciples, 
addressing them as follows: “Bind up the sack that carries the bedding.” (Now,) inasmuch as they who 
intend going upon a journey tie their clothes into a wallet, to be ready for the road; so, (in like manner,) he 
wishes his disciples to be prepared, since every moment death is likely to come upon them by surprise. (In 
this way Pythagoras sought to effect) that (his followers) should labour under no deficiency in the 
qualifications required in his pupils. Wherefore of necessity he was in the habit, with the dawn of day, of 
instructing the Pythagoreans to encourage one another to bind up the sack that carries the bedding, that 
is, to be ready for death. “Do not stir fire with a sword;” (meaning,) do not, by addressing him, quarrel 
with an enraged man; for a person in a passion is like fire, whereas the sword is the uttered expression. 
“Do not trample on a besom;” (meaning,) despise not a small matter. “Plant not a palm tree in a house;” 
(meaning,) foment not discord in a family, for the palm tree is a symbol of battle and slaughter. “Eat not 
from a stool;” (meaning,) do not undertake an ignoble art, in order that you may not be a slave to the 
body, which is corruptible, but make a livelihood from literature. For it lies within your reach both to 
nourish the body, and make the soul better. “Don’t take a bite out of an uncut loaf;” (meaning,) diminish 
not thy possessions, but live on the profit (of them), and guard thy substance as an entire loaf. “Feed not 
on beans; (meaning,) accept not the government of a city, for with beans they at that time were 
accustomed to ballot for their magistrates. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
PYTHAGORAS’ ASTRONOMIC SYSTEM 


These, then, and such like assertions, the Pythagoreans put forward; and the heretics, imitating these, are 
supposed by some to utter important truths. The Pythagorean system, however, lays down that the 


Creator of all alleged existences is the Great Geometrician and Calculator—a sun; and that this one has 
been fixed in the whole world, just as in the bodies a soul, according to the statement of Plato. For the sun 
(being of the nature of) fire, resembles the soul, but the earth (resembles the) body. And, separated from 
fire, there would be nothing visible, nor would there be any object of touch without something solid; but 
not any solid body exists without earth. Whence the Deity, locating air in the midst, fashioned the body of 
the universe out of fire and earth. And the Sun, he says, calculates and geometrically measures the world 
in some such manner as the following: The world is a unity cognizable by sense; and concerning this 
(world) we now make these assertions. But one who is an adept in the science of numbers, and a 
geometrician, has divided it into twelve parts. And the names of these parts are as follow: Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricorn, Aquarius, Pisces. Again, he divides 
each of the twelve parts into thirty parts, and these are days of the month. Again, he divides each part of 
the thirty parts into sixty small divisions, and (each) of these small (divisions) he subdivides into minute 
portions, and (these again) into portions still more minute. And always doing this, and not intermitting, 
but collecting from these divided portions (an aggregate), and constituting it a year; and again resolving 
and dividing the compound, (the sun) completely finishes the great and everlasting world. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


VALENTINUS CONVICTED OF PLAGIARISMS FROM THE PLATONIC AND PYTHAGORIC PHILOSOPHY; THE 
VALENTINIAN THEORY OF EMANATION BY DUADS 


Of some such nature, as I who have accurately examined their systems (have attempted) to state 
compendiously, is the opinion of Pythagoras and Plato. And from this (system), not from the Gospels, 
Valentinus, as we have proved, has collected the (materials of) heresy—I mean his own (heresy)—and may 
(therefore) justly be reckoned a Pythagorean and Platonist, not a Christian. Valentinus, therefore, and 
Heracleon, and Ptolemaeus, and the entire school of these (heretics), as disciples of Pythagoras and Plato, 
(and) following these guides, have laid down as a fundamental principle of their doctrine the arithmetical 
system. For, likewise, according to these (Valentinians), the originating cause of the universe is a Monad, 
unbegotten, imperishable, incomprehensible, inconceivable, productive, and a cause of the generation of 
all existent things. And the aforesaid Monad is styled by them Father. There is, however, discoverable 
among them some considerable diversity of opinion. For some of them, in order that the Pythagorean 
doctrine of Valentinus may be altogether free from admixture (with other tenets), suppose that the Father 
is unfeminine, and unwedded, and solitary. But others, imagining it to be impossible that from a male only 
there could proceed a generation at all of any of those things that have been made to exist, necessarily 
reckon along with the Father of the universe, in order that he may be a father, Sige as a spouse. But as to 
Sige, whether at any time she is united in marriage (to the Father) or not, this is a point which we leave 
them to wrangle about among themselves. We at present, keeping to the Pythagorean principle, which is 
one, and unwedded, unfeminine, (and) deficient in nothing, shall proceed to give an account of their 
doctrines, as they themselves inculcate them. There is, says (Valentinus), not anything at all begotten, but 
the Father is alone unbegotten, not subject to the condition of place, not (subject to the condition of) time, 
having no counsellor, (and) not being any other substance that could be realized according to the ordinary 
methods of perception. (The Father,) however, was solitary, subsisting, as they say, in a state of quietude, 
and Himself reposing in isolation within Himself. When, however, He became productive, it seemed to 
Him expedient at one time to generate and lead forth the most beautiful and perfect (of those germs of 
existence) which He possessed within Himself, for (the Father) was not fond of solitariness. For, says he, 
He was all love, but love is not love except there may be some object of affection. The Father Himself, 
then, as He was solitary, projected and produced Nous and Aletheia, that is, a duad which became 
mistress, and origin, and mother of all the AEons computed by them (as existing) within the Pleroma. 
Nous and Aletheia being projected from the Father, one capable of continuing generation, deriving 
existence from a productive being, (Nous) himself likewise, in imitation of the Father, projected Logos and 
Zoe; and Logos and Zoe project Anthropos and Ecclesia. But Nous and Aletheia, when they beheld that 
their own offspring had been born productive, returned thanks to the Father of the universe, and offer 
unto Him a perfect number, viz., ten AEons. For, he says, Nous and Aletheia could not offer unto the 
Father a more perfect (one) than this number. For the Father, who is perfect, ought to be celebrated by a 
perfect number, and ten is a perfect number, because this is first of those (numbers) that are formed by 
plurality, (and therefore) perfect. The Father, however, being more perfect, because being alone 
unbegotten, by means of the one primary conjugal union of Nous and Aletheia, found means of projecting 
all the roots of existent things. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE TENET OF THE DUAD MADE THE FOUNDATION OF VALENTINUS’ SYSTEM OF THE EMANATION OF AEONS 


Logos himself also, and Zoe, then saw that Nous and Aletheia had celebrated the Father of the universe by 
a perfect number; and Logos himself likewise with Zoe wished to magnify their own father and mother, 
Nous and Aletheia. Since, however, Nous and Aletheia were begotten, and did not possess paternal (and) 
perfect uncreatedness, Logos and Zoe do not glorify Nous their father with a perfect number, but far from 
it, with an imperfect one. For Logos and Zoe offer twelve AEons unto Nous and Aletheia. For, according to 
Valentinus, these—namely, Nous and Aletheia, Logos and Zoe, Anthropos and Ecclesia—have been the 


primary roots of the AEons. But there are ten AEons proceeding from Nous and Aletheia, and twelve from 
Logos and Zoe—twenty and eight in all. And to these (ten) they give these following denominations: 
Bythus and Mixis, Ageratus and Henosis, Autophyes and Hedone, Acinetus and Syncrasis, Monogenes and 
Macaria. These are ten AEons whom some say (have been projected) by Nous and Aletheia, but some by 
Logos and Zoe. Others, however, affirm that the twelve (AEons have been projected) by Anthropos and 
Ecclesia, while others by Logos and Zoe. And upon these they bestow these following names: Paracletus 
and Pistis, Patricus and Elpis, Metricus and Agape, AEinous and Synesis, Ecclesiasticus and Macariotes, 
Theletus and Sophia. But of the twelve, the twelfth and youngest of all the twenty-eight AEons, being a 
female, and called Sophia, observed the multitude and power of the begetting AEons, and hurried back 
into the depth of the Father. And she perceived that all the rest of the AEons, as being begotten, generate 
by conjugal intercourse. The Father, on the other hand, alone, without copulation, has produced (an 
offspring). She wished to emulate the Father, and to produce (offspring) of herself without a marital 
partner, that she might achieve a work in no wise inferior to (that of) the Father. (Sophia, however,) was 
ignorant that the Unbegotten One, being an originating principle of the universe, as well as root and 
depth and abyss, alone possesses the power of self-generation. But Sophia, being begotten, and born after 
many more (AEons), is not able to acquire possession of the power inherent in the Unbegotten One. For in 
the Unbegotten One, he says, all things exist simultaneously, but in the begotten (AEons) the female is 
projective of substance, and the male is formative of the substance which is projected by the female. 
Sophia, therefore, prepared to project that only which she was capable (of projecting), viz., a formless and 
undigested substance. And this, he says, is what Moses asserts: “The earth was invisible, and 
unfashioned.” This (substance) is, he says, the good (and) the heavenly Jerusalem, into which God has 
promised to conduct the children of Israel, saying, “I will bring you into a land flowing with milk and 
honey.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
VALENTINUS’ EXPLANATION OF THE EXISTENCE OF CHRIST AND THE SPIRIT 


Ignorance, therefore, having arisen within the Pleroma in consequence of Sophia, and shapelessness in 
consequence of the offspring of Sophia, confusion arose in the Pleroma. (For all) the AEons that were 
begotten (became overwhelmed with apprehension, imagining) that in like manner formless and 
incomplete progenies of the AEons should be generated; and that some destruction, at no distant period, 
should at length seize upon the AEFons. All the AEFons, then, betook themselves to supplication of the 
Father, that he would tranquillize the sorrowing Sophia; for she continued weeping and bewailing on 
account of the abortion produced by her,—for so they term it. The Father, then, compassionating the tears 
of Sophia, and accepting the supplication of the AEons, orders a further projection. For he did not, 
(Valentinus) says, himself project, but Nous and Aletheia (projected) Christ and the Holy Spirit for the 
restoration of Form, and the destruction of the abortion, and (for) the consolation and cessation of the 
groans of Sophia. And thirty AEons came into existence along with Christ and the Holy Spirit. Some of 
these (Valentinians) wish that this should be a triacontad of AEons, whereas others desire that Sige should 
exist along with the Father, and that the AFons should be reckoned along with them. 


Christ, therefore, being additionally projected, and the Holy Spirit, by Nous and Aletheia, immediately this 
abortion of Sophia, (which was) shapeless, (and) born of herself only, and generated without conjugal 
intercourse, separates from the entire of the AEons, lest the perfect AEons, beholding this (abortion), 
should be disturbed by reason of its shapelessness. In order, then, that the shapelessness of the abortion 
might not at all manifest itself to the perfect AEons, the Father also again projects additionally one AEon, 
viz., Staurus. And he being begotten great, as from a mighty and perfect father, and being projected for 
the guardianship and defence of the AEons, becomes a limit of the Pleroma, having within itself all the 
thirty AEons together, for these are they that had been projected. Now this (AEon) is styled Horos, 
because he separates from the Pleroma the Hysterema that is outside. And (he is called) Metocheus, 
because he shares also in the Hysterema. And (he is denominated) Staurus, because he is fixed inflexibly 
and inexorably, so that nothing of the Hysterema can come near the AEons who are within the Pleroma. 
Outside, then, Horos, (or) Metocheus, (or) Staurus, is the Ogdoad, as it is called, according to them, and is 
that Sophia which is outside the Pleroma, which (Sophia) Christ, who was additionally projected by Nous 
and Aletheia, formed and made a perfect AEon so that in no respect she should be inferior in power to any 
of the AEons within the Pleroma. Since, however, Sophia was formed outside, and it was not possible and 
equitable that Christ and the Holy Spirit, who were projected from Nous and Aletheia, should remain 
outside the Pleroma, Christ hurried away, and the Holy Spirit, from her who had had shape imparted to 
her, unto Nous and Aletheia within the Limit, in order that with the rest of the AEons they might glorify 
the Father. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
VALENTINUS’ EXPLANATION OF THE EXISTENCE OF JESUS; POWER OF JESUS OVER HUMANITY 


After, then, there ensued some one (treaty of) peace and harmony between all the AEons within the 
Pleroma, it appeared expedient to them not only by a conjugal union to have magnified the Son, but also 
that by an offering of ripe fruits they should glorify the Father. Then all the thirty AEons consented to 


project one AEon, joint fruit of the Pleroma, that he might be (an earnest) of their union, and unanimity, 
and peace. And he alone was projected by all the AEons in honour of the Father. This (one) is styled 
among them “Joint Fruit of the Pleroma.” These (matters), then, took place within the Pleroma in this way. 
And the “Joint Fruit of the Pleroma” was projected, (that is,) Jesus,—for this is his name,—the great High 
Priest. Sophia, however, who was outside the Pleroma in search of Christ, who had given her form, and of 
the Holy Spirit, became involved in great terror that she would perish, if he should separate from her, who 
had given her form and consistency. And she was seized with grief, and fell into a state of considerable 
perplexity, (while) reflecting who was he who had given her form, what the Holy Spirit was, whither he 
had departed, who it was that had hindered them from being present, who it was that had been envious of 
that glorious and blessed spectacle. While involved in sufferings such as these, she turns herself to prayer 
and supplication of him who had deserted her. During the utterance of her entreaties, Christ, who is 
within the Pleroma, had mercy upon (her), and all the rest of the AEons (were similarly affected); and they 
send forth beyond the Pleroma “the Joint Fruit of the Pleroma” as a spouse for Sophia, who was outside, 
and as a rectifier of those sufferings which she underwent in searching after Christ. 


“The Fruit,” then, arriving outside the Pleroma, and discovering (Sophia) in the midst of those four 
primary passions, both fear and sorrow, and perplexity and entreaty, he rectified her affections. While, 
however, correcting them, he observed that it would not be proper to destroy these, inasmuch as they are 
(in their nature) eternal, and peculiar to Sophia; and yet that neither was it seemly that Sophia should 
exist in the midst of such passions, in fear and sorrow, supplication (and) perplexity. He therefore, as an 
AEon so great, and (as) offspring of the entire Pleroma, caused the passions to depart from her, and he 
made these substantially-existent essences. He altered fear into animal desire, and (made) grief material, 
and (rendered) perplexity (the passion) of demons. But conversion, and entreaty, and supplication, he 
constituted as a path to repentance and power over the animal essence, which is denominated right. The 
Creator (acted) from fear; (and) that is what, he says, Scripture affirms: “The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.” For this is the beginning of the affections of Sophia, for she was seized with fear, 
next with grief, then with perplexity, and so she sought refuge in entreaty and supplication. And the 
animal essence is, he says, of a fiery nature, and is also termed by them the super-celestial Topos, and 
Hebdomad, and “Ancient of Days.” And whatever other such statements they advance respecting this 
(AEon), these they allege to hold good of the animalish (one), whom they assert to be creator of the world. 
Now he is of the appearance of fire. Moses also, he says, expresses himself thus: “The Lord thy God is a 
burning and consuming fire.” For he, likewise, wishes (to think) that it has been so written. There is, 
however, he says, a twofold power of the fire; for fire is all-consuming, (and) cannot be quenched. 
According, therefore, to this division, there exists, subject to death, a certain soul which is a sort of 
mediator, for it is a Hebdomad and Cessation. For underneath the Ogdoad, where Sophia is, but above 
Matter, which is the Creator, a day has been formed, and the “Joint Fruit of the Pleroma.” If the soul has 
been fashioned in the image of those above, that is, the Ogdoad, it became immortal and repaired to the 
Ogdoad, which is, he says, heavenly Jerusalem. If, however, it has been fashioned in the image of Matter, 
that is, the corporeal passions, the soul is of a perishable nature, and is (accordingly) destroyed. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE VALENTINIAN ORIGIN OF THE CREATION 


As, therefore, the primary and greatest power of the animal essence came into existence, an image (of the 
only begotten Son); so also the devil, who is the ruler of this world, constitutes the power of the material 
essence, as Beelzebub is of the essence of demons which emanates from anxiety. (In consequence of this,) 
Sophia from above exerted her energy from the Ogdoad to the Hebdomad. For the Demiurge, they say, 
knows nothing at all, but is, according to them, devoid of understanding, and silly, and is not conscious of 
what he is doing or working at. But in him, while thus in a state of ignorance that even he is producing, 
Sophia wrought all sorts of energy, and infused vigour (into him). And (although Sophia) was really the 
operating cause, he himself imagines that he evolves the creation of the world out of himself: whence he 
commenced, saying, “I am God, and beside me there is no other.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE OTHER VALENTINIAN EMANATIONS IN CONFORMITY WITH THE PYTHAGOREAN SYSTEM OF NUMBERS 


The quaternion, then, advocated by Valentinus, is “a source of the everlasting nature having roots;” and 
Sophia (is the power) from whom the animal and material creation has derived its present condition. But 
Sophia is called “Spirit,” and the Demiurge “Soul,” and the Devil “the ruler of this world,” and Beelzebub 
“the (ruler) of demons.” These are the statements which they put forward. But further, in addition to 
these, rendering, as I have previously mentioned, their entire system of doctrine (akin to the) arithmetical 
(art), (they determine) that the thirty AEons within the Pleroma have again, in addition to these, projected 
other AEons, according to the (numerical) proportion (adopted by the Pythagoreans), in order that the 
Pleroma might be formed into an aggregate, according to a perfect number. For how the Pythagoreans 
divided (the celestial sphere) into twelve and thirty and sixty parts, and how they have minute parts of 
diminutive portions, has been made evident. 


In this manner these (followers of Valentinus) subdivide the parts within the Pleroma. Now likewise the 
parts in the Ogdoad have been subdivided, and there has been projected Sophia, which is, according to 
them, mother of all living creatures, and the “Joint Fruit of the Pleroma,” (who is) the Logos, (and other 
AEons,) who are celestial angels that have their citizenship in Jerusalem which is above, which is in 
heaven. For this Jerusalem is Sophia, she (that is) outside (the Pleroma), and her spouse is the “Joint Fruit 
of the Pleroma.” And the Demiurge projected souls; for this (Sophia) is the essence of souls. This 
(Demiurge), according to them, is Abraham, and these (souls) the children of Abraham. From the material 
and devilish essence the Demiurge fashioned bodies for the souls. This is what has been declared: “And 
God formed man, taking clay from the earth, and breathed upon his face the breath of life, and man was 
made into a living soul.” This, according to them, is the inner man, the natural (man), residing in the 
material body: Now a material (man) is perishable, incomplete, (and) formed out of the devilish essence. 
And this is the material man, as it were, according to them an inn, or domicile, at one time of soul only, at 
another time of soul and demons, at another time of soul and Logoi. And these are the Logoi that have 
been dispersed from above, from the “Joint Fruit of the Pleroma” and (from) Sophia, into this world. And 
they dwell in an earthly body, with a soul, when demons do not take up their abode with that soul. This, he 
says, is what has been written in Scripture: “On this account I bend my knees to the God and Father and 
Lord of our Lord Jesus Christ, that God would grant you to have Christ dwelling in the inner man,”—that 
is, the natural (man), not the corporeal (one),—”that you may be able to understand what is the depth,” 
which is the Father of the universe, “and what is the breadth,” which is Staurus, the limit of the Pleroma, 
“or what is the length,” that is, the Pleroma of the AEons. Wherefore, he says, “the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him;” but folly, he says, is the power of the 
Demiurge, for he was foolish and devoid of understanding, and imagined himself to be fabricating the 
world. He was, however, ignorant that Sophia, the Mother, the Ogdoad, was really the cause of all the 
operations performed by him who had no consciousness in reference to the creation of the world. 


CHAPTER XXX 


VALENTINUS’ EXPLANATION OF THE BIRTH OF JESUS; TWOFOLD DOCTRINE ON THE NATURE OF JESUS’ BODY; 
OPINION OF THE ITALIANS, THAT IS, HERACLEON AND PTOLEMAEUS; OPINION OF THE ORIENTALS, THAT IS, 
AXIONICUS AND BARDESANES 


All the prophets, therefore, and the law, spoke by means of the Demiurge,—a silly god, he says, (and 
themselves) fools, who knew nothing. On account of this, he says, the Saviour observes: “All that came 
before me are thieves and robbers.” And the apostle (uses these words): “The mystery which was not 
made known to former generations.” For none of the prophets, he says, said anything concerning the 
things of which we speak; for (a prophet) could not but be ignorant of all (these) things, inasmuch as they 
certainly had been uttered by the Demiurge only. When, therefore, the creation received completion, and 
when after (this) there ought to have been the revelation of the sons of God—that is, of the Demiurge, 
which up to this had been concealed, and in which obscurity the natural man was hid, and had a veil upon 
the heart;—when (it was time), then, that the veil should be taken away, and that these mysteries should 
be seen, Jesus was born of Mary the virgin, according to the declaration (in Scripture), “The Holy Ghost 
will come upon thee”—Sophia is the Spirit—”and the power of the Highest will overshadow thee”—the 
Highest is the Demiurge,—”wherefore that which shall be born of thee shall be called holy.” For he has 
been generated not from the highest alone, as those created in (the likeness of) Adam have been created 
from the highest alone—that is, (from) Sophia and the Demiurge. Jesus, however, the new man, (has been 
generated) from the Holy Spirit—that is, Sophia and the Demiurge—in order that the Demiurge may 
complete the conformation and constitution of his body, and that the Holy Spirit may supply his essence, 
and that a celestial Logos may proceed from the Ogdoad being born of Mary. 


Concerning this (Logos) they have a great question amongst them—an occasion both of divisions and 
dissension. And hence the doctrine of these has become divided: and one doctrine, according to them, is 
termed Oriental, and the other Italian. They from Italy, of whom is Heracleon and Ptolemaeus, say that the 
body of Jesus was (an) animal (one). And on account of this, (they maintain) that at his baptism the Holy 
Spirit as a dove came down—that is, the Logos of the mother above, (I mean Sophia)—and became (a 
voice) to the animal (man), and raised him from the dead. This, he says, is what has been declared: “He 
who raised Christ from the dead will also quicken your mortal and natural bodies.” For loam has come 
under a curse; “for,” says he, “dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” The Orientals, on the other 
hand, of whom is Axionicus and Bardesianes, assert that the body of the Saviour was spiritual; for there 
came upon Mary the Holy Spirit—that is, Sophia and the power of the highest. This is the creative art, 
(and was vouchsafed) in order that what was given to Mary by the Spirit might be fashioned. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


FURTHER DOCTRINES OF VALENTINUS RESPECTING THE AEONS; REASONS FOR THE INCARNATION 


Let, then, those (heretics) pursue these inquiries among themselves, (and let others do so likewise,) if it 
should prove agreeable to anybody else to investigate (such points. Valentinus) subjoins, however, the 
following statement: That the trespasses appertaining to the AEons within (the Pleroma) had been 
corrected; and likewise had been rectified the trespasses appertaining to the Ogdoad, (that is,) Sophia, 


outside (the Pleroma); and also (the trespasses) appertaining to the Hebdomad (had been rectified). For 
the Demiurge had been taught by Sophia that He is not Himself God alone, as He imagined, and that 
except Himself there is not another (Deity). But when taught by Sophia, He was made to recognise the 
superior (Deity). For He was instructed by her, and initiated and indoctrinated into the great mystery of 
the Father and of the AEons, and divulged this to none. This is, as he says, what (God) declares to Moses: 
“T am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob; and my name I have not 
announced to them;” that is, I have not declared the mystery, nor explained who is God, but I have 
preserved the mystery which I have heard from Sophia in secrecy with myself. When, then, the trespasses 
of those above had been rectified, it was necessary, according to the same consequence, that the 
(transgressions) here likewise should obtain rectification. On this account Jesus the Saviour was born of 
Mary that he might rectify (the trespasses committed) here; as the Christ who, having been projected 
additionally from above by Nous and Aletheia, had corrected the passions of Sophia—that is, the abortion 
(who was) outside (the Pleroma). And, again, the Saviour who was born of Mary came to rectify the 
passions of the soul. There are therefore, according to these (heretics), three Christs: (the first the) one 
additionally projected by Nous and Aletheia, along with the Holy Spirit; and (the second) the “Joint Fruit 
of the Pleroma,” spouse of Sophia, who was outside (the Pleroma). And she herself is likewise styled Holy 
Spirit, but one inferior to the first (projection). And the third (Christ is) He who was born of Mary for the 
restoration of this world of ours. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


VALENTINUS CONVICTED OF PLAGIARISMS FROM PLATO 


I think that the heresy of Valentinus which is of Pythagorean (origin), has been sufficiently, indeed more 
than sufficiently, delineated. It therefore seems also expedient, that having explained his opinions, we 
should desist from (further) refutation (of his system). Plato, then, in expounding mysteries concerning 
the universe, writes to Dionysius expressing himself after some such manner as this: “I must speak to you 
by riddles, in order that if the letter may meet with any accident in its leaves by either sea or land, he who 
reads (what falls into his hands) may not understand it. For so it is. All things are about the King of all, 
and on his account are all things, and he is cause of all the glorious (objects of creation). The second is 
about the second, and the third about the third. But pertaining to the King there is none of those things of 
which I have spoken. But after this the soul earnestly desires to learn what sort these are, looking upon 
those things that are akin to itself, and not one of these is (in itself) sufficient. This is, O son of Dionysius 
and Doris, the question (of yours) which is a cause of all evil things. Nay, but rather the solicitude 
concerning this is innate in the soul; and if one does not remove this, he will never really attain truth. But 
what is astonishing in this matter, listen. For there are men who have heard these things—(men) furnished 
with capacities for learning, and furnished with capacities of memory, and persons who altogether in 
every way are endued with an aptitude for investigation with a view to inference. (These are) at present 
aged speculators. And they assert that opinions which at one time were credible are now incredible, and 
that things once incredible are now the contrary. While, therefore, turning the eye of examination towards 
these (inquiries), exercise caution, lest at any time you should have reason to repent in regard of those 
things should they happen in a manner unbecoming to your dignity. On this account I have written nothing 
concerning these (points); nor is there any treatise of Plato’s (upon them), nor ever shall there be. The 
observations, however, now made are those of Socrates, conspicuous for virtue even while he was a young 
man.” 


Valentinus, falling in with these (remarks), has made a fundamental principle in his system “the King of 
all,” whom Plato mentioned, and whom this heretic styles Pater, and Bythos, and Proarche over the rest of 
the AEons. And when Plato uses the words, “what is second about things that are second,” Valentinus 
supposes to be second all the AEons that are within the limit (of the Pleroma, as well as) the limit (itself). 
And when Plato uses the words, “what is third about what is third,” he has (constituted as third) the entire 
of the arrangement (existing) outside the limit and the Pleroma. And Valentinus has elucidated this 
(arrangement) very succinctly, in a psalm commencing from below, not as Plato does, from above, 
expressing himself thus: “I behold all things suspended in air by spirit, and I perceive all things wafted by 
spirit; the flesh (I see) suspended from soul, but the soul shining out from air, and air depending from 
AEther, and fruits produced from Bythus, and the foetus borne from the womb.” Thus (Valentinus) formed 
his opinion on such (points). Flesh, according to these (heretics), is matter which is suspended from the 
soul of the Demiurge. And soul shines out from air; that is, the Demiurge emerges from the spirit, (which 
is) outside the Pleroma. But air springs forth from AEther; that is, Sophia, which is outside (the Pleroma, 
is projected from the Pleroma) which is within the limit, and (from) the entire Pleroma (generally). And 
from Bythus fruits are produced; (that is,) the entire projection of the AEons is made from the Father. The 
opinions, then, advanced by Valentinus have been sufficiently declared. It remains for us to explain the 
tenets of those who have emanated from his school, though each adherent (of Valentinus) entertains 
different opinions. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


SECUNDUS’ SYSTEM OF AEONS; EPIPHANES; PTOLEMAEUS 


A certain (heretic) Secundus, born about the same time with Ptolemaeus, expresses himself thus: (he 
says) that there is a right tetrad and a left tetrad,—namely, light and darkness. And he affirms that the 
power which withdrew and laboured under deficiency, was not produced from the thirty AEons, but from 
the fruits of these. Some other (heretic), however—Epiphanes, a teacher among them—expresses himself 
thus: “The earliest originating principle was inconceivable, ineffable, and unnameable;” and he calls this 
Monotes. And (he maintains) that there co-exists with this (principle) a power which he denominates 
Henotes. This Henotes and this Monotes, not by projection (from themselves), sent forth a principle (that 
should preside) over all intelligibles; (and this was) both unbegotten and invisible, and he styles it a 
Monad. “With this power co-exists a power of the same essence, which very (power) I call Unity. These 
four powers sent forth the remainder of the projections of the AEons.” But others, again, denominate the 
chief and originating Ogdoad, (which is) fourth (and) invisible, by the following names: first, Proarche; 
next, Anennoetus; third, Arrhetus; and fourth, Aoratus. And that from the first, Proarche, was projected by 
a first and fifth place, Arche; and from Anennoetus, by a second and sixth place, Acataleptus; and from 
Arrhetus, by a third and seventh place, Anonomastus; and from Aoratus, Agennetus, a complement of the 
first Ogdoad. They wish that these powers should exist before Bythus and Sige. Concerning, however, 
Bythus himself, there are many different opinions. Some affirm him to be unwedded, neither male nor 
female; but others (maintain) that Sige, who is a female, is present with him, and that this constitutes the 
first conjugal union. 


But the followers of Ptolemaeus assert that (Bythus) has two spouses, which they call likewise 
dispositions, viz., Ennoia and Thelesis (conception and volition). For first the notion was conceived of 
projecting anything; next followed, as they say, the will to do so. Wherefore also these two dispositions 
and powers—namely, Ennoia and Thelesis—being, as it were, mingled one with the other, there ensued a 
projection of Monogenes and Aletheia by means of a conjugal union. And the consequence was, that 
visible types and images of those two dispositions of the Father came forth from the invisible (AEons), viz., 
from Thelema, Nous, and from Ennoia, Aletheia. And on this account the image of the subsequently 
generated Thelema is (that of a) male; but (the image) of the unbegotten Ennoia is (that of a) female, since 
volition is, as it were, a power of conception. For conception always cherished the idea of a projection, yet 
was not of itself at least able to project itself, but cherished the idea (of doing so). When, however, the 
power of volition (would be present), then it projects the idea which had been conceived. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


SYSTEM OF MARCUS; A MERE IMPOSTOR; HIS WICKED DEVICES UPON THE EUCHARISTIC CUP 


A certain other teacher among them, Marcus, an adept in sorcery, carrying on operations partly by sleight 
of hand and partly by demons, deceived many from time to time. This (heretic) alleged that there resided 
in him the mightiest power from invisible and unnameable places. And very often, taking the Cup, as if 
offering up the Eucharistic prayer, and prolonging to a greater length than usual the word of invocation, 
he would cause the appearance of a purple, and sometimes of a red mixture, so that his dupes imagined 
that a certain Grace descended and communicated to the potion a blood-red potency. The knave, however, 
at that time succeeded in escaping detection from many; but now, being convicted (of the imposture), he 
will be forced to desist from it. For, infusing secretly into the mixture some drug that possessed the power 
of imparting such a colour (as that alluded to above), uttering for a considerable time nonsensical 
expressions, he was in the habit of waiting, (in expectation) that the (drug), obtaining a supply of 
moisture, might be dissolved, and, being intermingled with the potion, might impart its colour to it. The 
drugs, however, that possess the quality of furnishing this effect we have previously mentioned in the 
book on magicians. And here we have taken occasion to explain how they make dupes of many, and 
thoroughly ruin them. And if it should prove agreeable to them to apply their attention with greater 
accuracy to the statement made by us, they will become aware of the deceit of Marcus. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
FURTHER ACTS OF JUGGLERY ON THE PART OF MARCUS 


And this (Marcus), infusing (the aforesaid) mixture into a smaller cup, was in the habit of delivering it toa 
woman to offer up the Eucharistic prayer, while he himself stood by, and held (in his hand) another empty 
(chalice) larger than that. And after his female dupe had pronounced the sentence of Consecration, having 
received (the cup from her), he proceeded to infuse (its contents) into the larger (chalice), and, pouring 
them frequently from one cup to the other, was accustomed at the same time to utter the following 
invocation: “Grant that the inconceivable and ineffable Grace which existed prior to the universe, may fill 
thine inner man, and make to abound in thee the knowledge of this (grace), as She disseminates the seed 
of the mustard-tree upon the good soil.” And simultaneously pronouncing some such words as these, and 
astonishing both his female dupe and those that are present, he was regarded as one performing a 
miracle; while the larger was being filled from the smaller chalice, in such a way as that (the contents), 
being superabundant, flowed over. And the contrivance of this (juggler) we have likewise explained in the 
aforesaid (fourth) book, where we have proved that very many drugs, when mingled in this way with 
liquid substances, are endued with the quality of yielding augmentation, more particularly when diluted in 
wine. Now, when (one of these impostors) previously smears, in a clandestine manner, an empty cup with 


any one of these drugs, and shows it (to the spectators) as if it contained nothing, by infusing into it (the 
contents) from the other cup, and pouring them back again, the drug, as it is of a flatulent nature, is 
dissolved by being blended with the moist substance. And the effect of this was, that a superabundance of 
the mixture ensued, and was so far augmented, that what was infused was put in motion, such being the 
nature of the drug. And if one stow away (the chalice) when it has been filled, (what has been poured into 
it) will after no long time return to its natural dimensions, inasmuch as the potency of the drug becomes 
extinct by reason of the continuance of moisture. Wherefore he was in the habit of hurriedly presenting 
the cup to those present, to drink; but they, horrified at the same time, and eager (to taste the contents of 
the cup), proceeded to drink (the mixture), as if it were something divine, and devised by the Deity. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE HERETICAL PRACTICES OF THE MARCITES IN REGARD OF BAPTISM 


Such and other (tricks) this impostor attempted to perform. And so it was that he was magnified by his 
dupes, and sometimes he was supposed to utter predictions. But sometimes he tried to make others 
(prophesy), partly by demons carrying on these operations, and partly by practising sleight of hand, as we 
have previously stated. Hoodwinking therefore multitudes, he led on (into enormities) many (dupes) of 
this description who had become his disciples, by teaching them that they were prone, no doubt, to sin, 
but beyond the reach of danger, from the fact of their belonging to the perfect power, and of their being 
participators in the inconceivable potency. And subsequent to the (first) baptism, to these they promise 
another, which they call Redemption. And by this (other baptism) they wickedly subvert those that remain 
with them in expectation of redemption, as if persons, after they had once been baptized, could again 
obtain remission. Now, it is by means of such knavery as this that they seem to retain their hearers. And 
when they consider that these have been tested, and are able to keep (secret the mysteries) committed 
unto them, they then admit them to this (baptism). They, however, do not rest satisfied with this alone, but 
promise (their votaries) some other (boon) for the purpose of confirming them in hope, in order that they 
may be inseparable (adherents of their sect). For they utter something in an inexpressible (tone of) voice, 
after having laid hands on him who is receiving the redemption. And they allege that they could not easily 
declare (to another) what is thus spoken unless one were highly tested, or one were at the hour of death, 
(when) the bishop comes and whispers (it) into the (expiring one’s) ear. And this knavish device (is 
undertaken) for the purpose of securing the constant attendance upon the bishop of (Marcus’) disciples, 
as individuals eagerly panting to learn what that may be which is spoken at the last, by (the knowledge of) 
which the learner will be advanced to the rank of those admitted into the higher mysteries. And in regard 
of these I have maintained a silence for this reason, lest at any time one should suppose that I was guilty 
of disparaging these (heretics). For this does not come within the scope of our present work, only so far as 
it may contribute to prove from what source (the heretics) have derived the standing-point from which 
they have taken occasion to introduce the opinions advanced by them. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


MARCUS’ SYSTEM EXPLAINED BY IRENAEUS; MARCUS’ VISION; THE VISION OF VALENTINUS REVEALING TO HIM 
HIS SYSTEM 


For also the blessed presbyter Irenaeus, having approached the subject of a refutation in a more 
unconstrained spirit, has explained such washings and redemptions, stating more in the way of a rough 
digest what are their practices. (And it appears that some of the Marcosians,) on meeting with (Irenaeus’ 
work), deny that they have so received (the secret word just alluded to), but they have learned that always 
they should deny. Wherefore our anxiety has been more accurately to investigate, and to discover 
minutely what are the (instructions) which they deliver in the case of the first bath, styling it by some such 
name; and in the case of the second, which they denominate Redemption. But not even has this secret of 
theirs escaped (our scrutiny). For these opinions, however, we consent to pardon Valentinus and his 
school. 


But Marcus, imitating his teacher, himself also feigns a vision, imagining that in this way he would be 
magnified. For Valentinus likewise alleges that he had seen an infant child lately born; and questioning 
(this child), he proceeded to inquire who it might be. And (the child) replied, saying that he himself is the 
Logos, and then subjoined a sort of tragic legend; and out of this (Valentinus) wishes the heresy attempted 
by him to consist. Marcus, making a similar attempt with this (heretic), asserts that the Tetrad came to 
him in the form of a woman,—since the world could not bear, he says, the male (form) of this Tetrad, and 
that she revealed herself who she was, and explained to this (Marcus) alone the generation of the 
universe, which she never had revealed to any, either of gods or of men, expressing herself after this 
mode: When first the self-existent Father, He who is inconceivable and without substance, He who is 
neither male nor female, willed that His own ineffability should become realized in something spoken, and 
that His invisibility should become realized in form, He opened His mouth, and sent forth similar to 
Himself a Logos. And this (Logos) stood by Him, and showed unto Him who he was, viz., that he himself 
had been manifested as a (realization in) form of the Invisible One. And the pronunciation of the name was 
of the following description. He was accustomed to utter the first word of the name itself, which was 
Arche, and the syllable of this was (composed) of four letters. Then he subjoined the second (syllable), and 


this was also (composed) of four letters. Next he uttered the third (syllable), which was (composed) of ten 
letters; and he uttered the fourth (syllable), and this was (composed) of twelve letters. Then ensued the 
pronunciation of the entire name, (composed) of thirty letters, but of four syllables. And each of the 
elements had its own peculiar letters, and its own peculiar form, and its own peculiar pronunciation, as 
well as figures and images. And not one of these was there that beholds the form of that (letter) of which 
this was an element. And of course none of them could know the pronunciation of the (letter) next to this, 
but (only) as he himself pronounces it, (and that in such a way) as that, in pronouncing the whole (word), 
he supposed that he was uttering the entire (name). For each of these (elements), being part of the entire 
(name), he denominates (according to) its own peculiar sound, as if the whole (of the word). And he does 
not intermit sounding until he arrived at the last letter of the last element, and uttered it in a single 
articulation. Then he said, that the restoration of the entire ensued when all the (elements), coming down 
into the one letter, sounded one and the same pronunciation, and an image of the pronunciation he 
supposed to exist when we simultaneously utter the word Amen. And that these sounds are those which 
gave form to the insubstantial and unbegotten AEon, and that those forms are what the Lord declared to 
be angels—the (forms) that uninterruptedly behold the face of the Father. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
MARCUS’ SYSTEM OF LETTERS 


But the generic and expressed names of the elements he called AEons, and Logoi, and Roots, and Seeds, 
and Pleromas, and Fruits. (And he maintains) that every one of these, and what was peculiar to each, is 
perceived as being contained in the name of “Ecclesia.” And the final letter of the last element sent forth 
its own peculiar articulation. And the sound of this (letter) came forth and produced, in accordance with 
images of the elements, its own peculiar elements. And from these he says that things existing here were 
garnished, and the things antecedent to these were produced. The letter itself certainly, of which the 
sound was concomitant with the sound below, he says, was received up by its own syllable into the 
complement of the entire (name); but that the sound, as if cast outside, remained below. And that the 
element itself, from which the letter along with its own pronunciation descended below, he says, is 
(composed) of thirty letters, and that each one of the thirty letters contains in itself other letters, by 
means of which the title of the letter is named. And again, that the other (letters) are named by different 
letters, and the rest by different (ones still). So that by writing down the letters individually, the number 
would eventuate in infinity. In this way one may more clearly understand what is spoken. The element 
Delta, (he says,) has five letters in itself, (viz.), Delta, and Epsilon, and Lambda, and Tau, and Alpha; and 
these very letters are (written) by means of other letters. If, therefore, the entire substance of the Delta 
eventuates in infinity, (and if) different letters invariably produce different letters, and succeed one 
another, by how much greater than that element is the more enormous sea of the letters? And if one letter 
is thus infinite, behold the entire name’s depth of the letters out of which the patient industry, nay, rather 
(I should say,) the vain toil of Marcus wishes that the Progenitor (of things) should consist! Wherefore also 
(he maintains) that the Father, who knew that He was inseparable from Himself, gave (this depth) to the 
elements, which he likewise denominates AEons. And he uttered aloud to each one of them its own 
peculiar pronunciation, from the fact that one could not pronounce the entire. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


THE QUATERNION EXHIBITS “TRUTH.” 


And (Marcus alleged) that the Quaternion, after having explained these things, spoke as follows: “Now, I 
wish also to exhibit to you Truth herself, for I have brought her down from the mansions above, in order 
that you may behold her naked, and become acquainted with her beauty; nay, also that you may hear her 
speak, and may marvel at her wisdom. Observe,” says the Quaternion, “then, first, the head above, Alpha 
(and long) O; the neck, B and P{si]; shoulders, along with hands, G and C[hi]; breasts, Delta and P[hi]; 
diaphragm, Eu; belly, Z and T; pudenda, Eta and S; thighs, T[h] and R; knees, Ip; calves, Ko; ankles, Lx[si]; 
feet, M and N.” This is in the body of Truth, according to Marcus. This is the figure of the element; this 
the character of the letter. And he styles this element Man, and affirms it to be the source of every word, 
and the originating principle of every sound, and the realization in speech of everything that is ineffable, 
and a mouth of taciturn silence. And this is the body of (Truth) herself. But do you, raising aloft the 
conceiving power of the understanding, hear from the mouths of Truth (of) the Logos, who is Self 
generator and Progenitor. 


CHAPTER XL 


THE NAME OF CHRIST JESUS 


But, after uttering these words, (Marcus details) that Truth, gazing upon him, and opening her mouth, 
spoke the discourse (just-alluded to). And (he tells us) that the discourse became a name, and that the 
name was that which we know and utter, viz., Christ Jesus, and that as soon as she had named this (name) 
she remained silent. While Marcus, however, was expecting that she was about to say more, the 
Quaternion, again advancing into the midst, speaks as follows: “Thou didst regard as contemptible this 


discourse which you have heard from the mouth of Truth. And yet this which you know and seem long 
since to possess is not the name; for you have merely the sound of it, but are ignorant of the power. For 
Jesus is a remarkable name, having six letters, invoked by all belonging to the called (of Christ); whereas 
the other (name, that is, Christ,) consists of many parts, and is among the (five) AFons of the Pleroma. 
(This name) is of another form and a different type, and is recognised by those existences who are 
connate with him, and whose magnitudes subsist with him continually. 


CHAPTER XLI 
MARCUS’ MYSTIC INTERPRETATION OF THE ALPHABET 


Know, (therefore,) that these letters which with you are (reckoned at) twenty-four, are emanations from 
the three powers, and are representative of those (powers) which embrace even the entire number of the 
elements. For suppose that there are some letters that are mute—nine of them—of Pater and Aletheia, 
from the fact that these are mute—that is, ineffable and unutterable. And (again, assume) that there are 
other (letters that are) semi-vowels—eight of them—of the Logos and of Zoe, from the fact that these are 
intermediate between consonants and vowels, and receive the emanation of the (letters) above them, but 
the reflux of those below them. And (likewise take for granted) that there are vowels—and these are seven 
—of Anthropos and Ecclesia, inasmuch as the voice of Anthropos proceeded forth, and imparted form to 
the (objects of the) universe. For the sound of the voice produced figure, and invested them with it. From 
this it follows that there are Logos and Zoe, which have eight (semi-vowels); and Anthropos and Ecclesia, 
which have seven (vowels); and Pater and Aletheia, which have nine (mutes). But from the fact that Logos 
wanted (one of being an ogdoad), he who is in the Father was removed (from his seat on God’s right 
hand), and came down (to earth). And he was sent forth (by the Father) to him from whom he was 
separated, for the rectification of actions that had been committed. (And his descent took place) in order 
that the unifying process, which is inherent in Agathos, of the Pleromas might produce in all the single 
power that emanates from all. And thus he who is of the seven (vowels) acquired the power of the eight 
(semi-vowels); and there were produced three topoi, corresponding with the (three) numbers (nine, seven, 
and eight),—(these topoi) being ogdoads. And these three being added one to the other, exhibited the 
number of the twenty-four (letters). And (he maintains), of course, that the three elements,—(which he 
himself affirms to be (allied) with the three powers by conjugal union, and which (by this state of duality) 
become six, and from which have emanated the twenty-four elements,—being rendered fourfold by the 
Quaternion’s ineffable word, produce the same number (twenty-four) with these. And these, he says, 
belong to Anonomastus. And (he asserts) that these are conveyed by the six powers into a similarity with 
Aoratus. And (he says) that there are six double letters of these elements, images of images, which, being 
reckoned along with the twenty-four letters, produce, by an analogical power, the number thirty. 


CHAPTER XLII 
HIS SYSTEM APPLIED TO EXPLAIN OUR LORD’S LIFE AND DEATH 


And he says, as the result of this computation and that proportion, that in the similitude of an image He 
appeared who after the six days Himself ascended the mountain a fourth person, and became the sixth. 
And (he asserts) that He (likewise) descended and was detained by the Hebdomad, and thus became an 
illustrious Ogdoad. And He contains in Himself of the elements the entire number which He manifested, 
as He came to His baptism. (And the symbol of manifestation was) the descent of the dove, which is 
O[mega] and Alpha, and which by the number manifested (by these is) 801. And for this reason (he 
maintains) that Moses says that man was created on the sixth day. And (he asserts) that the dispensation 
of suffering (took place) on the sixth day, which is the preparation; (and so it was) that on this (day) 
appeared the last man for the regeneration of the first man. And that the beginning and end of this 
dispensation is the sixth hour, at which He was nailed to the (accursed) tree. For (he says) that perfect 
Nous, knowing the sixfold number to be possessed of the power of production and regeneration, 
manifested to the sons of light the regeneration that had been introduced into this number by that 
illustrious one who had appeared. Whence also he says that the double letters involve the remarkable 
number. For the illustrious number, being intermingled with the twenty-four elements, produced the name 
(consisting) of the thirty letters. 


CHAPTER XLIII—LETTERS, SYMBOLS OF THE HEAVENS 


He has, however, employed the instrumentality of the aggregate of the seven numbers, in order that the 
result of the self-devised (counsel) might be manifested. Understand, he says, for the present, that 
remarkable number to be Him who was formed by the illustrious one, and who was, as it were, divided, 
and remained outside. And He, through both His Own power and wisdom, by means of the projection of 
Himself, imparted, in imitation of the seven powers, animation to this world, so as to make it consist of 
seven powers, and constituted (this world) the soul of the visible universe. And therefore this one has 
resorted to such all operation as what was spontaneously undertaken by Himself; and these minister, 
inasmuch as they are imitations of things inimitable, unto the intelligence of the Mother. And the first 
heaven sounds Alpha, and the one after that E[psilon], and the third Eta, and the fourth, even that in the 


midst of the seven (vowels, enunciates) the power of Iota, and the fifth of O[micron], and the sixth of 
U[psilon], and the seventh and fourth from the central one, O[mega]. And all the powers, when they are 
connected together in one, emit a sound, and glorify that (Being) from whom they have been projected. 
And the glory of that sound is transmitted upwards to the Progenitor. And furthermore, he says that the 
sound of this ascription of glory being conveyed to the earth, became a creator and producer of terrestrial 
objects. And (he maintains) that the proof of this (may be drawn) from the case of infants recently born, 
whose soul, simultaneously with exit from the womb utters similarly this sound of each one of the 
elements. As, then, he says, the seven powers glorify the Logos, so also does the sorrowing soul in babes 
(magnify Him). And on account of this, he says, David likewise has declared, “Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise.” And again, “The heavens declare the glory of God.” When, 
however, the soul is involved in hardships, it utters no other exclamation than the O[megal], inasmuch as it 
is afflicted in order that the soul above, becoming aware of what is akin to herself (below), may send down 
one to help this (earthly soul). 


CHAPTER XLIV 


RESPECTING THE GENERATION OF THE TWENTY-FOUR LETTERS 


And so far for these points. Respecting, however, the generation of the twenty-four elements, he expresses 
himself thus: that Henotes coexists with Monotes, and that from these issue two projections, viz., Monas 
and Hen, and that these being added together become four, for twice two are four. And again, the two and 
four (projections) being added together, manifested the number six; and these six made fourfold, produce 
the twenty-four forms. And these are the names of the first tetrad, and they are understood as Holy of 
Holies, and cannot be expressed and they are recognised by the Son alone. These the Father knows which 
they are. Those names which with Him are pronounced in silence and with faith, are Arrhetus and Sige, 
Pater and Aletheia. And of this tetrad the entire number is (that) of twenty-four letters. For Arrhetus has 
seven elements, Sige five, and Pater five, and Aletheia seven. And in like manner also (is it with) the 
second tetrad; (for) Logos and Zoe, Anthropos and Ecclesia, exhibited the same number of elements. And 
(he says) that the expressed name—(that is, Jesus)—of the Saviour consists of six letters, but that His 
ineffable name, according to the number of the letters, one by one, consists of twenty-four elements, but 
Christ a Son of twelve. And (he says) that the ineffable (name) in Christ consists of thirty letters, and this 
exists, according to the letters which are in Him, the elements being counted one by one. For the (name) 
Christ consists of eight elements; for Chi consists of three, and R[ho] of two, and EI of two, and I[ota], of 
four, S[igma] of five, and T[au] of three, and OU of two, and San of three. Thus the ineffable name in 
Christ consists, they allege, of thirty letters. And they assert that for this reason He utters the words, “I 
am Alpha and Omega,” displaying the dove, which (symbolically) has this number, which is eight hundred 
and one. 


CHAPTER XLV 
WHY JESUS IS CALLED ALPHA 


Now Jesus possesses this ineffable generation. For from the mother of the universe, I mean the first 
tetrad, proceeded forth, in the manner of a daughter, the second tetrad. And it became an ogdoad, from 
which proceeded forth the decade; and thus was produced ten, and next eighteen. The decade, therefore, 
coming in along with the ogdoad, and rendering it tenfold, produced the number eighty; and again making 
eighty tenfold, generated the number eight hundred. And so it is that the entire number of letters that 
proceeded forth from ogdoad into decade is eight hundred and eighty-eight, which is Jesus; for the name 
Jesus, according to the number in letters, is eight hundred and eighty-eight. Now likewise the Greek 
alphabet has eight monads and eight decades, and eight hecatontads; and these exhibit the calculated 
sum of eight hundred and eighty-eight, that is, Jesus, who consists of all numbers. And that on this 
account He is called Alpha (and Omega), indicating His generation (to be) from all. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
MARCUS’ ACCOUNT OF THE BIRTH AND LIFE OF OUR LORD 


But concerning the creation of this (Jesus), he expresses himself thus: That powers emanating from the 
second tetrad fashioned Jesus, who appeared on earth, and that the angel Gabriel filled the place of the 
Logos, and the Holy Spirit that of Zoe, and the “Power of the Highest” that of Anthropos, and the Virgin 
that of Ecclesia. And so it was, in Marcus’ system, that the man (who appeared) in accordance with the 
dispensation was born through Mary. And when He came to the water, (he says) that He descended like a 
dove upon him who had ascended above and filled the twelfth number. And in Him resides the seed of 
these, that is, such as are sown along with Him, and that descend with (Him), and ascend with (Him). And 
that this power which descended upon Him, he says, is the seed of the Pleroma, which contains in itself 
both the Father and the Son, and the unnameable power of Sige, which is recognised through these and 
all the AEons. And that this (seed) is the spirit which is in Him and spoke in Him through the mouth of the 
Son, the confession of Himself as Son of man, and of His being one who would manifest the Father; (and 
that) when this spirit came down upon Jesus, He was united with Him. The Saviour, who was of the 


dispensation, he says, destroyed death, whereas He made known (as) the Father Christ (Jesus). He says 
that Jesus, therefore, is the name of the man of the dispensation, and that it has been set forth for the 
assimilation and formation of Anthropos, who was about to descend upon Him; and that when He had 
received Him unto Himself, He retained possession of Him. And (he says) that He was Anthropos, (that) 
He (was) Logos, (that) He (was) Pater, and Arrhetus, and Sige, and Aletheia, and Ecclesia, and Zoe. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


THE SYSTEM OF MARCUS SHOWN TO BE THAT OF PYTHAGORAS, BY QUOTATIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
MARCUS’ FOLLOWERS 


I trust, therefore, that as regards these doctrines it is obvious to all possessed of a sound mind, that (these 
tenets) are unauthoritative, and far removed from the knowledge that is in accordance with Religion, and 
are mere portions of astrological discovery, and the arithmetical art of the Pythagoreans. And this 
assertion, ye who are desirous of learning shall ascertain (to be true, by a reference to the previous books, 
where,) amongst other opinions elucidated by us, we have explained these doctrines likewise. In order, 
however, that we may prove it a more clear statement, viz., that these (Marcosians) are disciples not of 
Christ but of Pythagoras, I shall proceed to explain those opinions that have been derived (by these 
heretics) from Pythagoras concerning the meteoric (phenomena) of the stars as far as it is possible (to do 
so) by an epitome. 


Now the Pythagoreans make the following statements: that the universe consists of a Monad and Duad, 
and that by reckoning from a monad as far as four they thus generate a decade. And again, a duad coming 
forth as far as the remarkable (letter),—for instance, two and four and six,—exhibited the (number) 
twelve. And again, if we reckon from the duad to the decade, thirty is produced; and in this are comprised 
the ogdoad, and decade, and dodecade. And therefore, on account of its having the remarkable (letter), 
the dodecade has concomitant with it a remarkable passion. And for this reason (they maintain) that when 
an error had arisen respecting the twelfth number, the sheep skipped from the flock and wandered away; 
for that the apostasy took place, they say, in like manner from the decade. And with a similar reference to 
the dodecade, they speak of the piece of money which, on losing, a woman, having lit a candle, searched 
for diligently. (And they make a similar application) of the loss (sustained) in the case of the one sheep out 
of the ninety and nine; and adding these one into the other, they give a fabulous account of numbers. And 
in this way, they affirm, when the eleven is multiplied into nine, that it produces the number ninety and 
nine; and on this account that it is said that the word Amen embraces the number ninety-nine. And in 
regard of another number they express themselves in this manner: that the letter Eta along with the 
remarkable one constitutes an ogdoad, as it is situated in the eighth place from Alpha. Then, again, 
computing the number of these elements without the remarkable (letter), and adding them together up to 
Eta, they exhibit the number thirty. For any one beginning from the Alpha to the Eta will, after subtracting 
the remarkable (letter), discover the number of the elements to be the number thirty. Since, therefore, the 
number thirty is unified from the three powers; when multiplied thrice into itself it produced ninety, for 
thrice thirty is ninety, (and this triad when multiplied into itself produced nine). In this way the Ogdoad 
brought forth the number ninety-nine from the first Ogdoad, and Decade, and Dodecade. And at one time 
they collect the number of this (trio) into an entire sum, and produce a triacontad; whereas at another 
time they subtract twelve, and reckon it at eleven. And in like manner, (they subtract) ten and make it 
nine. And connecting these one into the other, and multiplying them tenfold, they complete the number 
ninety-nine. Since, however, the twelfth AEon, having left the eleven (AEons above), and departing 
downwards, withdrew, they allege that even this is correlative (with the letters). For the figure of the 
letters teaches (us as much). For L is placed eleventh of the letters, and this L is the number thirty. And 
(they say) that this is placed according to an image of the dispensation above; since from Alpha, 
irrespective of the remarkable (letter), the number of the letters themselves, added together up to L, 
according to the augmentation of the letters with the L itself, produces the number ninety-nine. But that 
the L, situated in the eleventh (of the alphabet), came down to search after the number similar to itself, in 
order that it might fill up the twelfth number, and that when it was discovered it was filled up, is manifest 
from the shape itself of the letter. For Lambda, when it attained unto, as it were, the investigation of what 
is similar to itself, and when it found such and snatched it away, filled up the place of the twelfth, the 
letter M, which is composed of two Lambdas. And for this reason (it was) that these (adherents of 
Marcus), through their knowledge, avoid the place of the ninety-nine, that is, the Hysterema, a type of the 
left hand, and follow after the one which, added to ninety-nine, they say was transferred to his own right 
hand. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
THEIR COSMOGONY FRAMED ACCORDING TO THESE MYSTIC DOCTRINES OF LETTERS 


And by the Mother, they allege, were created first the four elements, which, they say, are fire, water, 
earth, air; and these have been projected as an image of the tetrad above; and reckoning the energies of 
these—for instance, as hot, cold, moist, dry—they assert that they accurately portray the Ogdoad. And 
next they compute ten powers thus. (There are, they say,) seven orbicular bodies, which they likewise call 
heavens. There is next a circle containing these within its compass, and this also they name an eighth 


heaven: and in addition to these, they affirm the existence of both a sun and moon. And these being ten in 
number, they say, are images of the invisible decade that (emanated) from Logos and Zoe. (They affirm,) 
however, that the dodecade is indicated by what is termed the zodiacal circle. For these twelve zodiacal 
signs, they say, most evidently shadowed forth the daughter of Anthropos and Ecclesia, namely the 
Dodecade. And since, he says, the upper heaven has been united from an opposite direction to the 
revolutionary motion, which is most rapid, of the entire (of the signs); and since (this heaven) within its 
cavity retards, and by its slowness counterpoises, the velocity of those (signs), so that in thirty years it 
accomplishes its circuit from sign to sign,—they therefore assert that this (heaven) is an image of Horos, 
who encircles the mother of these, who has thirty names. And, again, (they affirm) that the moon, which 
traverses the heaven in thirty days, by reason of (these) days portrays the number of the AEons. And (they 
say) that the sun, performing its circuit, and terminating its exact return to its first position in its orbit in 
twelve months, manifests the dodecade. And also (they say) that the days themselves, involving the 
measure of twelve hours, constitute a type of the empty dodecade; and that the circumference of the 
actual zodiacal circle consists of three hundred and sixty degrees, and that each zodiacal sign possesses 
thirty divisions. In this way, therefore, even by means of the circle, they maintain that the image is 
preserved of the connection of the twelve with the thirty. But, moreover, alleging that the earth was 
divided into twelve regions, and that according to each particular region it receives one power by the 
latter’s being sent down from the heavens, and that it produces children corresponding in likeness unto 
the power which transmitted (the likeness) by emanation; (for this reason) they assert that earth is a type 
of the Dodecade above. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


THE WORK OF THE DEMIURGE PERISHABLE 


And in addition to these (points, they lay down) that the Demiurge of the supernal Ogdoad, desirous of 
imitating the indefinite, and everlasting, and illimitable (one), and (the one) not subject to the condition of 
time; and (the Demiurge) not being able to represent the stability and eternity of this (Ogdoad), on 
account of his being the fruit of the Hysterema, to this end appointed times, and seasons, and numbers, 
measuring many years in reference to the eternity of this (Ogdoad), thinking by the multitude of times to 
imitate its indefiniteness. And here they say, when Truth eluded his pursuit, that Falsehood followed close 
upon him; and that on account of this, when the times were fulfilled, his work underwent dissolution. 


CHAPTER L 


MARCUS AND COLARBASUS REFUTED BY IRENAEUS 


These assertions, then, those who are of the school of Valentinus advance concerning both the creation 
and the universe, in each case propagating opinions still more empty. And they suppose this to constitute 
productiveness (in their system), if any one in like manner, making some greater discovery, will appear to 
work wonders. And finding, (as they insinuate,) each of the particulars of Scripture to accord with the 
aforesaid numbers, they (attempt to) criminate Moses and the prophets, alleging that these speak 
allegorically of the measures of the AEons. And inasmuch as these statements are trifling and unstable, it 
does not appear to me expedient to bring them before (the reader. This, however, is the less requisite,) as 
now the blessed presbyter Irenaeus has powerfully and elaborately refuted the opinions of these 
(heretics). And to him we are indebted for a knowledge of their inventions, (and have thereby succeeded 
in) proving that these heretics, appropriating these opinions from the Pythagorean philosophy, and from 
over-spun theories of the astrologers, cast an imputation upon Christ, as though He had delivered these 
(doctrines). But since I suppose that the worthless opinions of these men have been sufficiently explained, 
and that it has been clearly proved whose disciples are Marcus and Colarbasus, who were successors of 
the school of Valentinus, let us see what statement likewise Basilides advances. 


Book VII 


CONTENTS 


The following are the contents of the seventh book of the Refutation of all Heresies:— 


What the opinion of Basilides is, and that, being struck with the doctrines of Aristotle, he out of these 
framed his heresy. 


And what are the statements of Saturnilus, who flourished much about the time of Basilides. 
And how Menander advanced the assertion that the world was made by angels. 


What is the folly of Marcion, and that his tenet is not new, nor (taken) out of the Holy Scriptures, but that 
he obtains it from Empedocles. 


How Carpocrates acts sillily, in himself also alleging that existing things were made by angels. 


That Cerinthus, in no wise indebted to the Scriptures, formed his opinion (not out of them), but from the 
tenets of the Egyptians. 


What are the opinions propounded by the Ebionaeans, and that they in preference adhere to Jewish 
customs. 


How Theodotus has been a victim of error, deriving contributions to his system partly from the 
Ebionaeans, (partly from Cerinthus.) 


And what were the opinions of Cerdon, who both enunciated the doctrines of Empedocles, and who 
wickedly induced Marcion to step forward. 


And how Lucian, when he had become a disciple of Marcion, having divested himself of all shame, 
blasphemed God from time to time. 


And Apelles also, having become a disciple of this (heretic), was not in the habit of advancing the same 
opinions with his preceptor; but being actuated (in the formation of his system) from the tenets of natural 
philosophers, assumed the substance of the universe as the fundamental principle of things. 


CHAPTER I 


HERESY COMPARED TO (1) THE STORMY OCEAN, (2) THE ROCKS OF THE SIRENS; MORAL FROM ULYSSES AND 
THE SIRENS 


The pupils of these men, when they perceive the doctrines of the heretics to be like unto the ocean when 
tossed into waves by violence of the winds, ought to sail past in quest of the tranquil haven. For a sea of 
this description is both infested with wild beasts and difficult of navigation, like, as we may say, the 
Sicilian (Sea), in which the legend reports were Cyclops, and Charybdis, and Scylla, and the rock of the 
Sirens. Now, the poets of the Greeks allege that Ulysses sailed through (this channel), adroitly using (to 
his own purpose) the terribleness of these strange monsters. For the savage cruelty (in the aspect) of 
these towards those who were sailing through was remarkable. The Sirens, however, singing sweetly and 
harmoniously, beguiled the voyagers, luring, by reason of their melodious voice, those who heard it, to 
steer their vessels towards (the promontory). The (poets) report that Ulysses, on ascertaining this, 
smeared with wax the ears of his companions, and, lashing himself to the mast, sailed, free of danger, past 
the Sirens, hearing their chant distinctly. And my advice to my readers is to adopt a similar expedient, viz., 
either on account of their infirmity to smear their ears with wax, and sail (straight on) through the tenets 
of the heretics, not even listening to (doctrines) that are easily capable of enticing them into pleasure, like 
the luscious lay of the Sirens, or, by binding one’s self to the Cross of Christ, (and) hearkening with fidelity 
(to His words), not to be distracted, inasmuch as he has reposed his trust in Him to whom ere this he has 
been firmly knit, and (I admonish that man) to continue stedfastly (in this faith). 


CHAPTER II 


THE SYSTEM OF BASILIDES DERIVED FROM ARISTOTLE 


Since, therefore, in the six books preceding this, we have explained previous (heretical opinions), it now 


seems proper not to be silent respecting the (doctrines) of Basilides, which are the tenets of Aristotle the 
Stagyrite, not (those) of Christ. But even though on a former occasion the opinions propounded by 
Aristotle have been elucidated, we shall not even now scruple to set them down beforehand in a sort of 
synopsis, for the purpose of enabling my readers, by means of a nearer comparison of the two systems, to 
perceive with facility that the doctrines advanced by Basilides are (in reality) the clever quibbles of 
Aristotle. 


CHAPTER III 
SKETCH OF ARISTOTLE’S PHILOSOPHY 


Aristotle, then, makes a threefold division of substance. For one portion of it is a certain genus, and 
another a certain species, as that (philosopher) expresses it, and a third a certain individual. What is 
individual, however, (is so) not through any minuteness of body, but because by nature it cannot admit of 
any division whatsoever. The genus, on the other hand, is a sort of aggregate, made up of many and 
different germs. And from this genus, just as (from) a certain heap, all the species of existent things 
derive their distinctions. And the genus constitutes a competent cause for (the production of) all 
generated entities. In order, however, that the foregoing statement may be clear, I shall prove (my 
position) through an example. And by means of this it will be possible for us to retrace our steps over the 
entire speculation of the Peripatetic (sage). 


CHAPTER IV 
ARISTOTLE’S GENERAL IDEA 


We affirm the existence of animal absolutely, not some animal. And this animal is neither ox, nor horse, 
nor man, nor god; nor is it significant of any of these at all, but is animal absolutely. From this animal the 
species of all particular animals derive their subsistence. And this animality, itself the summum genus, 
constitutes (the originating principle) for all animals produced in those (particular) species, and (yet is) 
not (itself any one) of the things generated. For man is an animal deriving the principle (of existence) from 
that animality, and horse is an animal deriving the principle of existence from that animality. The horse, 
and ox, and dog, and each of the rest of the animals, derive the principle (of existence) from the absolute 
animal, while animality itself is not any of these. 


CHAPTER V 
NONENTITY AS A CAUSE 


If, however, this animality is not any of these (species), the subsistence, according to Aristotle, of the 
things that are generated, derived its reality from non-existent entities. For animality, from whence these 
singly have been derived, is not any one (of them); and though it is not any one of them, it has yet become 
some one originating principle of existing things. But who it is that has established this substance as an 
originating cause of what is subsequently produced, we shall declare when we arrive at the proper place 
for entertaining a discussion of this sort. 


CHAPTER VI 


SUBSTANCE, ACCORDING TO ARISTOTLE; THE PREDICATES 


Since, however, as I have stated, substance is threefold, viz., genus, species, (and) individual; and (since) 
we have set down animality as being the genus, and man the species, as being already distinct from the 
majority of animals, but notwithstanding still to be identified (with animals of his own kind), inasmuch as 
not being yet moulded into a species of realized substance,—(therefore it is, that) when I impart form 
under a name to a man derived from the genus, I style him Socrates or Diogenes, or some one of the many 
denominations (in use). And since (in this way, I repeat,) I comprehend under a name the man who 
constitutes a species that is generated from the genus, I denominate a substance of this description 
individual. For genus has been divided into species, and species into individual. But (as regards) the 
individual, since it has been comprehended under a name, it is not possible that, according to its own 
nature, it could be divided into anything else, as we have divided each of the fore-mentioned (genus and 
species). 


Aristotle primarily, and especially, and preeminently entitles this—substance, inasmuch as it cannot either 
be predicated of any Subject, or exist in a Subject. He, however, predicates of the Subject, just as with the 
genus, what I said constituted animality, (and which is) predicated by means of a common name of all 
particular animals, such as ox, horse, and the rest that are placed under (this genus). For it is true to say 
that man is an animal, and horse an animal, and that ox is an animal, and each of the rest. Now the 
meaning of the expression “predicated of a Subject” is this, that inasmuch as it is one, it can be 
predicated in like manner of many (particulars), even though these happen to be diversified in species. 
For neither does horse nor ox differ from man so far forth as he is an animal, for the definition of animal is 


said to suit all animals alike. For what is an animal? If we define it, a general definition will comprehend 
all animals. For animal is an animated Substance, endued with Sensation. Such are ox, man, horse, and 
each of the rest (of the animal kingdom). But the meaning of the expression “in a Subject” is this, that 
what is inherent in anything, not as a part, it is impossible should exist separately from that in which it is. 
But this constitutes each of the accidents (resident) in Substance, and is what is termed Quality. Now, 
according to this, we say that certain persons are of such a quality; for instance, white, grey, black, just, 
unjust, temperate, and other (characteristics) similar to these. But it is impossible for any one of these to 
subsist itself by itself; but it must inhere in something else. If, however, neither animal which I predicate 
of all individual animals, nor accidents which are discoverable in all things of which they are nonessential 
qualities, can subsist themselves by themselves, and (yet if) individuals are formed out of these, (it 
follows, therefore, that) the triply divided Substance, which is not made up out of other things, consists of 
nonentities. If, then, what is primarily, and pre-eminently, and particularly denominated Substance 
consists of these, it derives existence from nonentities, according to Aristotle. 


CHAPTER VII 


ARISTOTLE’S COSMOGONY; HIS “PSYCHOLOGY,” HIS “ENTELECHEIA;” HIS THEOLOGY; HIS ETHICS; BASILIDES 
FOLLOWS ARISTOTLE 


But concerning Substance, the statements now made will suffice. But not only is Substance denominated 
genus, species, (and) individual, but also matter, and form, and privation. There is, however, (as regards 
the substance,) in these no difference, even though the division be allowed to stand. Now, inasmuch as 
Substance is of this description, the arrangement of the world has taken place according to some such 
plan as the following. The world is divided, according to Aristotle, into very numerous and diversified 
parts. Now the portion of the world which extends from the earth to the moon is devoid of foresight, 
guideless, and is under the sway of that nature alone which belongs to itself. But another (part of the 
world which lies) beyond the moon, and extends to the surface of heaven, is arranged in the midst of all 
order and foresight and governance. Now, the (celestial) superficies constitutes a certain fifth substance, 
and is remote from all those natural elements out of which the cosmical system derives consistence. And 
this is a certain fifth Substance, according to Aristotle,—as it were, a certain super-mundane essence. And 
(this essence) has become (a logical necessity) in his system, in order to accord with the (Peripatetic) 
division of the world. And (the topic of this fifth nature) constitutes a distinct investigation in philosophy. 
For there is extant a certain disquisition, styled A Lecture on Physical (Phenomena), in which he has 
elaborately treated concerning the operations which are conducted by nature and not providence, (in the 
quarter of space extending) from the earth as far as the moon. And there is also extant by him a certain 
other peculiar treatise on the principles of things (in the region) beyond the moon, and it bears the 
following inscription: Metaphysics. And another peculiar dissertation has been (written) by him, entitled 
Concerning a Fifth Substance, and in this work Aristotle unfolds his theological opinions. 


There exists some such division of the universe as we have now attempted to delineate in outline, and 
(corresponding with it is the division) of the Aristotelian philosophy. His work, however, (styled) 
Concerning the Soul, is obscure. For in the entire three books (where he treats of this subject) it is not 
possible to say clearly what is Aristotle’s opinion concerning the soul. For, as regards the definition which 
he furnishes of soul, it is easy (enough) to declare this; but what it is that is signified by the definition is 
difficult to discover. For soul, he says, is an entelecheia of a natural organic body; (but to explain) what 
this is at all, would require a very great number of arguments and a lengthened investigation. As regards, 
however, the Deity, the Originator of all those glorious objects in creation, (the nature of) this (First 
Cause)—even to one conducting his speculations by a more prolonged inquiry than that concerning (the 
soul)—is more difficult to know than the soul itself. The definition, however, which Aristotle furnishes of 
the Deity is, I admit, not difficult to ascertain, but it is impossible to comprehend the meaning of it. For, he 
says, (the Deity) is a “conception of conception;” but this is altogether a non-existent (entity). The world, 
however, is incorruptible (and) eternal, according to Aristotle. For it has in itself nothing faulty, inasmuch 
as it is directed by Providence and Nature. And Aristotle has laid down doctrines not only concerning 
Nature and a cosmical system, and Providence, and God, but he has written (more than this); for there is 
extant by him likewise a certain treatise on ethical subjects, and these he inscribes Books of Ethics. But 
throughout these he aims at rendering the habits of his hearers excellent from being worthless. When, 
therefore, Basilides has been discovered, not in spirit alone, but also in the actual expressions and names, 
transferring the tenets of Aristotle into our evangelical and saving doctrine, what remains, but that, by 
restoring what he has appropriated from others, we should prove to the disciples of this (heretic) that 
Christ will in no wise profit them, inasmuch as they are heathenish? 


CHAPTER VIII 


BASILIDES AND ISIDORUS ALLEGE APOSTOLIC SANCTION FOR THEIR SYSTEMS; THEY REALLY FOLLOW 
ARISTOTLE 


Basilides, therefore, and Isidorus, the true son and disciple of Basilides, say that Matthias communicated 
to them secret discourses, which, I being specially instructed, he heard from the Saviour. Let us, then, see 
how clearly Basilides, simultaneously with Isidorus, and the entire band of these (heretics), not only 


absolutely belies Matthias, but even the Saviour Himself. (Time) was, says (Basilides), when there was 
nothing. Not even, however, did that nothing constitute anything of existent things; but, to express myself 
undisguisedly and candidly, and without any quibbling, it is altogether nothing. But when, he says, I 
employ the expression “was,” I do not say that it was; but (I speak in this way) in order to signify the 
meaning of what I wish to elucidate. I affirm then, he says, that it was “altogether nothing.” For, he says, 
that is not absolutely ineffable which is named (so),—although undoubtedly we call this ineffable,—but 
that which is “non-ineffable.” For that which is “non-ineffable” is not denominated ineffable, but is, he 
says, above every name that is named. For, he says, by no means for the world are these names sufficient, 
but so manifold are its divisions that there is a deficiency (of names). And I do not take it upon myself to 
discover, he says, proper denominations for all things. Undoubtedly, however, one ought mentally, not by 
means of names, to conceive, after an ineffable manner, the peculiarities (of things) denominated. For an 
equivocal terminology, (when employed by teachers,) has created for their pupils confusion and a source 
of error concerning objects. (The Basilidians), in the first instance, laying hold on this borrowed and 
furtively derived tenet from the Peripatetic (sage), play upon the folly of those who herd together with 
them. For Aristotle, born many generations before Basilides, first lays down a system in The Categories 
concerning homonymous words. And these heretics bring this (system) to light as if it were peculiarly 
their own, and as if it were some novel (doctrine), and some secret disclosure from the discourses of 
Matthias. 


CHAPTER IX 


BASILIDES ADOPTS THE ARISTOTELIAN DOCTRINE OF “NONENTITY.” 


Since, therefore, “nothing” existed,—(I mean) not matter, nor substance, nor what is insubstantial, nor is 
absolute, nor composite, (nor conceivable, nor inconceivable, (nor what is sensible,) nor devoid of senses, 
nor man, nor angel, nor a god, nor, in short, any of those objects that have names, or are apprehended by 
sense, or that are cognised by intellect, but (are) thus (cognised), even with greater minuteness, still, 
when all things are absolutely removed,—(since, I say, “nothing” existed,) God, “non-existent,” —whom 
Aristotle styles “conception of conception,” but these (Basilidians) “non-existent,”—inconceivably, 
insensibly, indeterminately, involuntarily, impassively, (and) unactuated by desire, willed to create a world. 
Now I employ, he says, the expression “willed” for the purpose of signifying (that he did so) involuntarily, 
and inconceivably, and insensibly. And by the expression “world” I do not mean that which was 
subsequently formed according to breadth and division, and which stood apart; nay, (far from this,) for (I 
mean) the germ of a world. The germ, however, of the world had all things in itself. Just as the grain of 
mustard comprises all things simultaneously, holding them (collected) together within the very smallest 
(compass), viz., roots, stem, branches, leaves, and innumerable gains which are produced from the plant, 
(as) seeds again of other plants, and frequently of others (still), that are produced (from them). In this 
way, “non-existent” God made the world out of nonentities, casting and depositing some one Seed that 
contained in itself a conglomeration of the germs of the world. But in order that I may render more clear 
what it is those (heretics) affirm, (I shall mention the following illustration of theirs.) As an egg of some 
variegated and particoloured bird,—for instance the peacock, or some other (bird) still more manifold and 
particoloured,—being one in reality, contains in itself numerous forms of manifold, and particoloured, and 
much compounded substances; so, he says, the nonexistent seed of the world, which has been deposited 
by the non-existent God, constitutes at the same time the germ of a multitude of forms and a multitude of 
substances. 


CHAPTER X 
ORIGIN OF THE WORLD; BASILIDES’ ACCOUNT OF THE “SONSHIP.” 


All things, therefore whatsoever it is possible to declare, and whatever, being not as yet discovered, one 
must omit, were likely to receive adaptation to the world which was about to be generated from the Seed. 
And this (Seed), at the requisite seasons, increases in bulk in a peculiar manner, according to accession, 
as through the instrumentality of a Deity so great, and of this description. (But this Deity) the creature 
can neither express nor grasp by perception. (Now, all these things) were inherent, treasured in the Seed, 
as we afterwards observe in a new-born child the growth of teeth, and paternal substance, and intellect, 
and everything which, though previously having no existence, accrues unto a man, growing little by little, 
from a youthful period of life. But since it would be absurd to say that any projection of a non-existent God 
became anything non-existent (for Basilides altogether shuns and dreads the Substances of things 
generated in the way of projection for, (he asks,) of what sort of projection is there a necessity, or of what 
sort of matter must we assume the previous existence, in order that God should construct a world, as the 
spider his web; or (as) a mortal man, for the purpose of working it, takes a (piece of) brass or of wood, or 
some other of the parts of matter?),—(projection, I say, being out of the question,) certainly, says 
(Basilides), God spoke the word, and it was carried into effect. And this, as these men assert, is that which 
has been stated by Moses: “Let there be light, and there was light.” Whence he says, came the light? 
From nothing. For it has not been written, he says, whence, but this only, (that it came) from the voice of 
him who speaks the word. And he who speaks the word, he says, was non-existent; nor was that existent 
which was being produced. The seed of the cosmical system was generated, he says, from nonentities; 


(and I mean by the seed,) the word which was spoken, “Let there be light.” And this, he says, is that which 
has been stated in the Gospels: “He was the true light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” He derives his originating principles from that Seed, and obtains from the same source his 
illuminating power. This is that seed which has in itself the entire conglomeration of germs. And Aristotle 
affirms this to be genius, and it is distributed by him into infinite species; just as from animal, which is 
non-existent, we sever ox, horse, (and) man. When, therefore, the cosmical Seed becomes the basis (for a 
subsequent development), those (heretics) assert, (to quote Basilides’ own words:) “Whatsoever I affirm,” 
he says, “to have been made after these, ask no question as to whence. For (the Seed) had all seeds 
treasured and reposing in itself, just as non-existent entities, and which were designed to be produced by 
a non-existent Deity.” 


Let us see, therefore, what they say is first, or what second, or what third, (in the development of) what is 
generated from the cosmical Seed. There existed, he says, in the Seed itself, a Sonship, threefold, in every 
respect of the same Substance with the non-existent God, (and) begotten from nonentities. Of this Sonship 
(thus) involving a threefold division, one part was refined, (another gross,) and another requiring 
purification. The refined portion, therefore, in the first place, simultaneously with the earliest deposition 
of the Seed by the non-existent one, immediately burst forth and went upwards and hurried above from 
below, employing a sort of velocity described in poetry,— 


“.,. As wing or thought,”— 


and attained, he says, unto him that is nonexistent. For every nature desires that (nonexistent one), on 
account of a superabundance of beauty and bloom. Each (nature desires this), however, after a different 
mode. The more gross portion, however, (of the Sonship) continuing still in the Seed, (and) being a certain 
imitative (principle), was not able to hurry upwards. For (this portion) was much more deficient in the 
refinement that the Sonship possessed, which through itself hurried upwards, (and so the more gross 
portion) was left behind. Therefore the more gross Sonship equipped itself with some such wing as Plato, 
the Preceptor of Aristotle, fastens on the soul in (his) Phaedrus. And Basilides styles such, not a wing, but 
Holy Spirit; and Sonship invested in this (Spirit) confers benefits, and receives them in turn. He confers 
benefits, because, as a wing of a bird, when removed from the bird, would not of itself soar high up and 
aloft; nor, again, would a bird, when disengaged from its pinion, at any time soar high up and aloft; (so, in 
like manner,) the Sonship involved some such relation in reference to the Holy Spirit, and the Spirit in 
reference to the Sonship. For the Sonship, carried upwards by the Spirit as by a wing, bears aloft (in turn) 
its pinion, that is, the Spirit. And it approaches the refined Sonship, and the non-existent God, even Him 
who fabricated the world out of nonentities. He was not, (however,) able to have this (spirit) with (the 
Sonship) itself; for it was not of the same substance (with God), nor has it (any) nature (in common) with 
the Sonship. But as pure and dry air is contrary to (their) nature, and destructive to fishes; so, in 
contrariety to the nature of the Holy Spirit, was that place simultaneously of non-existent Deity and 
Sonship,—(a place) more ineffable than ineffable (entities), and higher up than all names. 


Sonship, therefore, left this (spirit) near that Blessed Place, which cannot be conceived or represented by 
any expression. (He left the spirit) not altogether deserted or separated from the Sonship; nay, (far from 
it,) for it is just as when a most fragrant ointment is put into a vessel, that, even though (the vessel) be 
emptied (of it) with ever so much care, nevertheless some odour of the ointment still remains, and is left 
behind, even after (the ointment) is separated from the vessel; and the vessel retains an odour of 
ointment, though (it contain) not the ointment (itself). So the Holy Spirit has continued without any share 
in the Sonship, and separated (from it), and has in itself, similarly with ointment, its own power, a savour 
of Sonship. And this is what has been declared: “As the ointment upon the head which descended to the 
beard of Aaron.” This is the savour from the Holy Spirit borne down from above, as far as formlessness, 
and the interval (of space) in the vicinity of our world. And from this the Son began to ascend, sustained 
as it were, says (Basilides), upon eagles’ wings, and upon the back. For, he says, all (entities) hasten 
upwards from below, from things inferior to those that are superior. For not one of those things that are 
among things superior, is so silly as to descend beneath. The third Sonship, however, that which requires 
purification, has continued, he says, in the vast conglomeration of all germs conferring benefits and 
receiving them. But in what manner it is that (the third Sonship) receives benefits and confers them, we 
shall afterwards declare when we come to the proper place for discussing this question. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE “GREAT ARCHON” OF BASILIDES 


When, therefore, a first and second ascension of the Sonship took place, and the Holy Spirit itself also 
remained after the mode mentioned, the firmament was placed between the super-mundane (spaces) and 
the world. For existing things were distributed by Basilides into two continuous and primary divisions, and 
are, according to him, denominated partly in a certain (respect) world, and partly in a certain (respect) 
super-mundane (spaces). But the spirit, a line of demarcation between the world and super-mundane 
(spaces), is that which is both holy, and has abiding in itself the savour of Sonship. While, therefore, the 
firmament which is above the heaven is coming into existence, there burst forth, and was begotten from 
the cosmical Seed, and the conglomeration of all germs, the Great Archon (and) Head of the world, (who 


constitutes) a certain (species of) beauty, and magnitude, and indissoluble power. For, says he, he is more 
ineffable than ineffable entities, and more potent than potent ones, and more wise than wise ones, and 
superior to all the beautiful ones whatever you could mention. This (Archon), when begotten, raised 
Himself up and soared aloft, and was carried up entire as far as the firmament. And there He paused, 
supposing the firmament to be the termination of His ascension and elevation, and considering that there 
existed nothing at all beyond these. And than all the subjacent (entities) whatsoever there were among 
them which remained mundane, He became more wise, more powerful, more comely, more lustrous, (in 
fact,) pre-eminent for beauty above any entities you could mention with the exception of the Sonship 
alone, which is still left in the (conglomeration of) all germs. For he was not aware that there is (a 
Sonship) wiser and more powerful, and better than Himself. Therefore imagining Himself to be Lord, and 
Governor, and a wise Master Builder, He turns Himself to (the work of) the creation of every object in the 
cosmical system. And first, he deemed it proper not to be alone, but made unto Himself, and generated 
from adjacent (entities), a Son far superior to Himself, and wiser. For all these things had the non-existent 
Deity previously determined upon, when He cast down the (conglomeration of) all germs. Beholding, 
therefore, the Son, He was seized with astonishment, and loved (Him), and was struck with amazement. 
For some beauty of this description appeared to the Great Archon to belong to the Son, and the Archon 
caused Him to sit on his right (hand). This is, according to these (heretics), what is denominated the 
Ogdoad, where the Great Archon has his throne. The entire celestial creation, then, that is, the AEther, He 
Himself, the Great Wise Demiurge formed. The Son, however, begotten of this (Archon), operates in Him, 
and offered Him suggestions, being endued with far greater wisdom than the Demiurge Himself. 


CHAPTER XII 
BASILIDES ADOPTS THE “ENTELECHEIA’ OF ARISTOTLE 


This, then, constitutes the entelecheiaof the natural organic body, according to Aristotle, (viz.,) a soul 
operating in the body, without which the body is able to accomplish nothing; (I mean nothing) that is 
greater, and more illustrious, and more powerful, and more wise than the body. The account, therefore, 
which Aristotle has previously rendered concerning the soul and the body, Basilides elucidates as applied 
to the Great Archon and his Son. For the Archon has generated, according to Basilides, a son; and the soul 
as an operation and completion, Aristotle asserts to be an entelecheia of a natural organic body. As, 
therefore, the entelecheia controls the body, so the Son, according to Basilides, controls the God that is 
more ineffable than ineffable (entities). All things, therefore, have been provided for, and managed by the 
majesty of the Great Archon; (I mean) whatever objects exist in the aethereal region of space as far as the 
moon, for from that quarter onwards air is separated from aether. When all objects in the aethereal 
regions, then, were arranged, again from (the conglomeration of) all germs another Archon ascended, 
greater, of course, than all subjacent (entities), with the exception, however, of the Sonship that had been 
left behind, but far inferior to the First Archon. And this (second Archon) is called by them Rhetus. And 
this Topos is styled Hebdomad, and this (Archon) is the manager and fabricator of all subjacent (entities). 
And He has likewise made unto Himself out (of the conglomeration of) all germs, a son who is more 
prudent and wise than Himself, similarly to what has been stated to have taken place in the case of the 
First Archon. That which exists in this quarter (of the universe) constitutes, he says, the actual 
conglomeration and collection of all seeds; and the things which are generated are produced according to 
nature, as has been declared already by Him who calculates on things future, when they ought (to be), 
and what sort they ought (to be), and how they ought (to be). And of these no one is Chief, or Guardian, or 
Creator. For (a) sufficient (cause of existence) for them is that calculation which the Non-Existent One 
formed when He exercised the function of creation. 


CHAPTER XIII 


FURTHER EXPLANATION OF THE “SONSHIP.” 


When, therefore, according to these (heretics), the entire world and super-mundane entities were 
finished, and (when) nothing exists labouring under deficiency, there still remains in the (conglomeration 
of) all germs the third Sonship, which had been left behind in the Seed to confer benefits and receive 
them. And it must needs be that the Sonship which had been left behind ought likewise to be revealed and 
reinstated above. And His place should be above the Conterminous Spirit, near the refined and imitative 
Sonship and the Non-Existent One. But this would be in accordance with what has been written, he says: 
“And the creation itself groaneth together, and travaileth in pain together, waiting for the manifestation of 
the sons of God.” Now, we who are spiritual are sons, he says, who have been left here to arrange, and 
mould, and rectify, and complete the souls which, according to nature, are so constituted as to continue in 
this quarter of the universe. “Sin, then, reigned from Adam unto Moses,” as it has been written. For the 
Great Archon exercised dominion and possesses an empire with limits extending as far as the firmament. 
And He imagines Himself alone to be God, and that there exists nothing above Him, for (the reason that) 
all things have been guarded by unrevealed Siope. This, he says, is the mystery which has not been made 
known to former generations; but in those days the Great Archon, the Ogdoad, was King and Lord, as it 
seemed, of the universe. But (in reality) the Hebdomad was king and lord of this quarter of the universe, 
and the Ogdoad is Arrhetus, whereas the Hebdomad is Rhetus. This, he says, is the Archon of the 


Hebdomad, who has spoken to Moses, and says: “I am the God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and I 
have not manifested unto them the name of God” (for so they wish that it had been written)—that is, the 
God, Arrhetus, Archon of the Ogdoad. All the prophets, therefore, who were before the Saviour uttered 
their predictions, he says, from this source (of inspiration). Since, therefore, it was requisite, he says, that 
we should be revealed as the children of God, in expectation of whose manifestation, he says, the creation 
habitually groans and travails in pain, the Gospel came into the world, and passed through every 
Principality, and Power, and Dominion, and every Name that is named. And (the Gospel) came in reality, 
though nothing descended from above; nor did the blessed Sonship retire from that Inconceivable, and 
Blessed, (and) Non-Existent God. Nay, (far from it;) for as Indian naphtha, when lighted merely from a 
considerably long distance, nevertheless attracts fire (towards it), so from below, from the formlessness of 
the conglomeration (of all germs), the powers pass upwards as far as the Sonship. For, according to the 
illustration of the Indian naphtha, the Son of the Great Archon of the Ogdoad, as if he were some (sort of) 
naphtha, apprehends and seizes conceptions from the Blessed Sonship, whose place of habitation is 
situated after that of the Conterminous (Spirit). For the power of the Sonship which is in the midst of the 
Holy Spirit, (that is,) in, the midst of the (Conterminous) Spirit, shares the flowing and rushing thoughts of 
the Sonship with the Son of the Great Archon. 


CHAPTER XIV 


WHENCE CAME THE GOSPEL; THE NUMBER OF HEAVENS ACCORDING TO BASILIDES; EXPLANATION OF 
CHRIST’S MIRACULOUS CONCEPTION 


The Gospel then came, says (Basilides), first from the Sonship through the Son, that was seated beside the 
Archon, to the Archon, and the Archon learned that He was not God of the universe, but was begotten. 
But (ascertaining that) He has above Himself the deposited treasure of that Ineffable and Unnameable 
(and) Non-existent One, and of the Sonship, He was both converted and filled with terror, when He was 
brought to understand in what ignorance He was (involved). This, he says, is what has been declared: 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” For, being orally instructed by Christ, who was seated 
near, he began to acquire wisdom, (inasmuch as he thereby) learns who is the Non-Existent One, what the 
Sonship (is), what the Holy Spirit (is), what the apparatus of the universe (is), and what is likely to be the 
consummation of things. This is the wisdom spoken in a mystery, concerning which, says (Basilides), 
Scripture uses the following expressions: “Not in words taught of human wisdom, but in (those) taught of 
the Spirit.” The Archon, then, being orally instructed, and taught, and being (thereby) filled with fear, 
proceeded to make confession concerning the sin which He had committed in magnifying Himself. This, 
he says, is what is declared: “I have recognised my sin, and I know my transgression, (and) about this I 
shall confess for ever.” When, then, the Great Archon had been orally instructed, and every creature of the 
Ogdoad had been orally instructed and taught, and (after) the mystery became known to the celestial 
(powers), it was also necessary that afterwards the Gospel should come to the Hebdomad, in order 
likewise that the Archon of the Hebdomad might be similarly instructed and indoctrinated into the Gospel. 
The Son of the Great Archon (therefore) kindled in the Son of the Archon of the Hebdomad the light which 
Himself possessed and had kindled from above from the Sonship. And the Son of the Archon of the 
Hebdomad had radiance imparted to Him, and He proclaimed the Gospel to the Archon of the Hebdomad. 
And in like manner, according to the previous account, He Himself was both terrified and induced to make 
confession. When, therefore, all (beings) in the Hebdomad had been likewise enlightened, and had the 
Gospel announced to them (for in these regions of the universe there exist, according to these heretics, 
creatures infinite (in number), viz., Principalities and Powers and Rulers, in regard of which there is 
extant among the (Basilidians) a very prolix and verbose treatise, where they allege that there are three 
hundred and sixty-five heavens, and that the great Archon of these is Abrasax, from the fact that his name 
comprises the computed number 365, so that, of course, the calculation of the title includes all (existing) 
things, and that for these reasons the year consists of so many days);—but when, he says, these (two 
events, viz., the illumination of the Hebdomad and the manifestation of the Gospel) had thus taken place, 
it was necessary, likewise, that afterwards the Formlessness existent in our quarter of creation should 
have radiance imparted to it, and that the mystery should be revealed to the Sonship, which had been left 
behind in Formlessness, just like an abortion. 


Now this (mystery) was not made known to previous generations, as he says, it has been written, “By 
revelation was made known unto me the mystery;” and, “I have heard inexpressible words which it is not 
possible for man to declare.” The light, (therefore,) which came down from the Ogdoad above to the Son 
of the Hebdomad, descended from the Hebdomad upon Jesus the son of Mary, and he had radiance 
imparted to him by being illuminated with the light that shone upon him. This, he says, is that which has 
been declared: “The Holy Spirit will come upon thee,” (meaning) that which proceeded from the Sonship 
through the conterminous spirit upon the Ogdoad and Hebdomad, as far as Mary; “and the power of the 
Highest will overshadow thee,” (meaning) the power of the anointing, (which streamed) from the 
(celestial) height above (through) the Demiurge, as far as the creation, which is (as far as) the Son. And as 
far as that (Son) he says the world consisted thus. And as far as this, the entire Sonship, which is left 
behind for benefiting the souls in Formlessness, and for being the recipient in turn of benefits,—(this 
Sonship, I say,) when it is transformed, followed Jesus, and hastened upwards, and came forth purified. 
And it becomes most refined, so that it could, as the first (Sonship), hasten upwards through its own 
instrumentality. For it possesses all the power that, according to nature, is firmly connected with the light 


which from above shone down (upon earth). 


CHAPTER XV 


GOD’S DEALINGS WITH THE CREATURE; BASILIDES’ NOTION OF (1) THE INNER MAN, (2) THE GOSPEL; HIS 
INTERPRETATION OF THE LIFE AND SUFFERINGS OF OUR LORD 


When, therefore, he says, the entire Sonship shall have come, and shall be above the conterminous spirit, 
then the creature will become the object of mercy. For (the creature) groans until now, and is tormented, 
and waits for the manifestation of the sons of God, in order that all who are men of the Sonship may 
ascend from thence. When this takes place, God, he says, will bring upon the whole world enormous 
ignorance, that all things may continue according to nature, and that nothing may inordinately desire 
anything of the things that are contrary to nature. But (far from it); for all the souls of this quarter of 
creation, as many as possess the nature of remaining immortal in this (region) only, continue (in it), aware 
of nothing superior or better (than their present state). And there will not prevail any rumour or 
knowledge in regions below, concerning beings whose dwelling is placed above, lest subjacent souls 
should be wrung with torture from longing after impossibilities. (It would be) just as if a fish were to crave 
to feed on the mountains along with sheep. (For) a wish of this description would, he says, be their 
destruction. All things, therefore, that abide in (this) quarter are incorruptible, but corruptible if they are 
disposed to wander and cross over from the things that are according to nature. In this way the Archon of 
the Hebdomad will know nothing of superjacent entities. For enormous ignorance will lay hold on this one 
likewise, in order that sorrow, and grief, and groaning may depart from him; for he will not desire aught of 
impossible things, nor will he be visited with anguish. In like manner, however, the same ignorance will 
lay hold also on the Great Archon of the Ogdoad, and similarly on all the creatures that are subject unto 
him, in order that in no respect anything may desire aught of those things that are contrary to nature, and 
may not (thus) be overwhelmed with sorrow. And so there will be the restitution of all things which, in 
conformity with nature, have from the beginning a foundation in the seed of the universe, but will be 
restored at (their own) proper periods. And that each thing, says (Basilides), has its own particular times, 
the Saviour is a sufficient (witness ) when He observes, “Mine hour is not yet come.” And the Magi (afford 
similar testimony) when they gaze wistfully upon the (Saviour’s) star. For Jesus) Himself was, he says, 
mentally preconceived at the time of the generation of the stars, and of the complete return to their 
starting-point of the seasons in the vast conglomeration (of all germs). This is, according to these 
(Basilidians), he who has been conceived as the inner spiritual man in what is natural (now this is the 
Sonship which left there the soul, not (that it might be) mortal, but that it might abide here according to 
nature, just as the first Sonship left above in its proper locality the Holy Spirit, (that is, the spirit) which is 
conterminous),—(this, I say, is he who has been conceived as the inner spiritual man, and) has then been 
arrayed in his own peculiar soul. 


In order, however, that we may not omit any of the doctrines of this (Basilides), I shall likewise explain 
whatever statements they put forward respecting a gospel. For gospel with them, as has been elucidated, 
is of super-mundane entities the knowledge which the Great Archon did not understand. As, then, it was 
manifested unto him that there are likewise the Holy Spirit—that is, the conterminous (spirit)—and the 
Sonship, and the Non-Existent God, the cause of all these, he rejoiced at the communications made to 
him, and was filled with exultation. According to them, this constitutes the gospel. Jesus, however, was 
born, according to these (heretics), as we have already declared. And when the generation which has 
been previously explained took place, all the events in our Lord’s life occurred, according to them, in the 
same manner as they have been described in the Gospels. And these things happened, he says, in order 
that Jesus might become the first-fruits of a distinction of the different orders (of created objects) that had 
been confused together. For when the world had been divided into an Ogdoad, which is the head of the 
entire world,—now the great Archon is head of the entire world,—and into a Hebdomad,—which is the 
head of the Hebdomad, the Demiurge of subjacent entities,—and into this order of creatures (that 
prevails) amongst us, where exists Formlessness, it was requisite that the various orders of created 
objects that had been confounded together should be distinguished by a separating process performed by 
Jesus. (Now this separation) that which was his corporeal part suffered, and this was (the part) of 
Formlessness and reverted into Formlessness. And that was resuscitated which was his psychical part, 
and this was (part) of the Hebdomad, and reverted into the Hebdomad. And he revived that (element in 
his nature) which was the peculiar property of the elevated region where dwells the Great Archon, and 
(that element) remained beside the Great Archon. And he carried upwards as far as (that which is) above 
that which was (the peculiar property) of the conterminous spirit, and he remained in the conterminous 
spirit. And through him there was purified the third Sonship, which had been left for conferring benefits, 
and receiving them. And (through Jesus) it ascended towards the blessed Sonship, and passed through all 
these. For the entire purpose of these was the blending together of, as it were, the conglomeration of all 
germs, and the distinction of the various orders of created objects, and the restoration into their proper 
component parts of things that had been blended together. Jesus, therefore, became the first-fruits of the 
distinction of the various orders of created objects, and his Passion took place for not any other reason 
than the distinction which was thereby brought about in the various orders of created objects that had 
been confounded together. For in this manner (Basilides) says that the entire Sonship, which had been left 
in Formlessness for the purpose of conferring benefits and receiving them, was divided into its component 
elements, according to the manner in which also the distinction of natures had taken place in Jesus. 


These, then, are the legends which likewise Basilides details after his sojourn in Egypt; and being 
instructed by the (sages of this country) in so great a system of wisdom, (the heretic) produced fruits of 
this description. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE SYSTEM OF SATURNILUS 


But one Saturnilus, who flourished about the same period with Basilides, but spent his time in Antioch, (a 
city) of Syria, propounded opinions akin to whatever (tenets) Menander (advanced). He asserts that there 
is one Father, unknown to all—He who had made angels, archangels, principalities, (and) powers; and that 
by certain angels, seven (in number), the world was made, and all things that are in it. And (Saturnilus 
affirms) that man was a work of angels. There had appeared above from (the Being of) absolute sway, a 
brilliant image; and when (the angels) were not able to detain this, on account of its immediately, he says, 
returning with rapidity upwards, they exhorted one another, saying, “Let us make man in our likeness and 
image.” And when the figure was formed, and was not, he says, able, owing to the impotence of the 
angels, to lift up itself, but continued writhing as a worm, the Power above, compassionating him on 
account of his having been born in its own image, sent forth a scintillation of life, which raised man up, 
and caused him to have vitality. (Saturnilus) asserts that this scintillation of life rapidly returns after death 
to those things that are of the same order of existence; and that the rest, from which they have been 
generated, are resolved into those. And the Saviour he supposed to be unbegotten and incorporeal, and 
devoid of figure. (Saturnilus,) however, (maintained that Jesus) was manifested as man in appearance only. 
And he says that the God of the Jews is one of the angels, and, on account of the Father’s wishing to 
deprive of sovereignty all the Archons, that Christ came for the overthrow of the God of the Jews, and for 
the salvation of those that believe upon Him; and that these have in them the scintillation of life. For he 
asserted that two kinds of men had been formed by the angels,—one wicked, but the other good. And, 
since demons from time to time assisted wicked (men, Saturnilus affirms) that the Saviour came for the 
overthrow of worthless men and demons, but for the salvation of good men. And he affirms that marriage 
and procreation are from Satan. The majority, however, of those who belong to this (heretic’s school) 
abstain from animal food likewise, (and) by this affectation of asceticism (make many their dupes). And 
(they maintain) that the prophecies have been uttered, partly by the world-making angels, and partly by 
Satan, who is also the very angel whom they suppose to act in antagonism to the cosmical (angels), and 
especially to the God of the Jews. These, then, are in truth the tenets of Saturnilus. 


CHAPTER XVII 


MARCION; HIS DUALISM; DERIVES HIS SYSTEM FROM EMPEDOCLES; SKETCH OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
EMPEDOCLES 


But Marcion, a native of Pontus, far more frantic than these (heretics), omitting the majority of the tenets 
of the greater number (of speculators), (and) advancing into a doctrine still more unabashed, supposed 
(the existence of) two originating causes of the universe, alleging one of them to be a certain good 
(principle), but the other an evil one. And himself imagining that he was introducing some novel (opinion), 
founded a school full of folly, and attended by men of a sensual mode of life, inasmuch as he himself was 
one of lustful propensities. This (heretic) having thought that the multitude would forget that he did not 
happen to be a disciple of Christ, but of Empedocles, who was far anterior to himself, framed and formed 
the same opinions,—namely, that there are two causes of the universe, discord and friendship. For what 
does Empedocles say respecting the plan of the world? Even though we have previously spoken (on this 
subject), yet even now also, for the purpose, at all events, of comparing the heresy of this plagiarist (with 
its source), we shall not be silent. 


This (philosopher) affirms that all the elements out of which the world consists and derives its being, are 
six: two of them material, (viz.,) earth and water; and two of them instruments by which material objects 
are arranged and altered, (viz.,) fire and air; and two of them, by means of the instruments, operating 
upon matter and fashioning it, viz., discord and friendship. (Empedocles) expresses himself somehow 
thus:— 


“The four roots of all things hear thou first: 
Brilliant Jove, and life-giving Juno and Aidoneus, 
And Nestis, who with tears bedews the mortal font.” 


Jupiter is fire, and life-giving Juno earth, which produces fruits for the support of existence; and Aidoneus 
air, because although through him we behold all things, yet himself alone we do not see. But Nestis is 
water, for this is a sole vehicle of (food), and thus becomes a cause of sustenance to all those that are 
being nourished; (but) this of itself is not able to afford nutriment to those that are being nourished. For if 
it did possess the power of affording nutriment, animal life, he says, could never be destroyed by famine, 
inasmuch as water is always superabundant in the world. For this reason he denominates Nestis water, 


because, (though indirectly) being a cause of nutriment, it is not (of itself) competent to afford nutriment 
to those things that are being nourished. These, therefore—to delineate them as by way of outline—are 
the principles that comprise (Empedocles’) entire theory of the world: (viz.,) water and earth, out of which 
(proceed) generated entities; fire and spirit, (which are) instruments and efficient (causes), but discord 
and friendship, which are (principles) artistically fabricating (the universe). And friendship is a certain 
peace, and unanimity, and love, whose entire effort is, that there should be one finished and complete 
world. Discord, however, invariably separates that one (world), and subdivides it, or makes many things 
out of one. Therefore discord is of the entire creation a cause which he styles “oulomenon,” that is, 
destructive. For it is the concern of this (discord), that throughout every age the creation itself should 
continue to preserve its existing condition. And ruinous discord has been (thus) a fabricator and an 
efficient cause of the production of all generated entities; whereas friendship (is the cause) of the 
eduction, and alteration, and restoration of existing things into one system. And in regard of these 
(causes), Empedocles asserts that they are two immortal and unbegotten principles, and such as have not 
as yet received an originating cause of existence. (Empedocles) somewhere or other (expresses himself) in 
the following manner:— 


“For if both once it was, and will be; never, I think, 
Will be the age eternal void of both of these.” 


(But) what are these (two)? Discord and Friendship; for they did not begin to come into being, but pre- 
existed and always will exist, because, from the fact of their being unbegotten, they are not able to 
undergo corruption. But fire, (and water,) and earth, and air, are (entities) that perish and revive. For 
when these generated (bodies), by reason of Discord, cease to exist, Friendship, laying hold on them, 
brings them forward, and attaches and associates them herself with the universe. (And this takes place) in 
order that the Universe may continue one, being always ordered by Friendship in a manner one and the 
same, and with (uninterrupted) uniformity. 


When, however, Friendship makes unity out of plurality, and associates with unity separated entities, 
Discord, again, forcibly severs them from unity, and makes them many, that is, fire, water, earth, air, (as 
well as) the animals and plants produced from these, and whatever portions of the world we observe. And 
in regard of the form of the world, what sort it is, (as) arranged by Friendship, (Empedocles) expresses 
himself in the following terms:— 


“For not from back two arms arise, 

Not feet, not nimble knees, not genital groin, 

But a globe it was, and equal to itself it is.” 

An operation of this description Friendship maintains, and makes (one) most beautiful form of the world 
out of plurality. Discord, however, the cause of the arrangement of each of the parts (of the universe), 


forcibly severs and makes many things out of that one (form). And this is what Empedocles affirms 
respecting his own generation:— 


“Of these I also am from God a wandering exile.” 

That is, (Empedocles) denominates as God the unity and unification of that (one form) in which (the world) 
existed antecedent to the separation and production (introduced) by Discord among the majority of those 
things (that subsisted) in accordance with the disposition (effected) by Discord. For Empedocles affirms 
Discord to be a furious, and perturbed, and unstable Demiurge, (thus) denominating Discord the creator 
of the world. For this constitutes the condemnation and necessity of souls which Discord forcibly severs 
from unity, and (which it) fashions and operates upon, (according to Empedocles,) who expresses himself 
after some such mode as, the following:— 

“Who perjury piles on sin, 

While demons gain a life prolonged;” 

meaning by demons long-lived souls, because they are immortal, and live for lengthened ages:— 

“For thrice ten thousand years banished from bliss;” 


denominating as blissful, those that have been collected by Friendship from the majority of entities into 
the process of unification (arising out) of the intelligible world. He asserts that those are exiles, and that 


“In lapse of time all sorts of mortal men are born, 
Changing the irksome ways of life.” 


He asserts the irksome ways to be the alterations and transfigurations of souls into (successive) bodies. 


This is what he says:— 
“Changing the irksome ways of life.” 


For souls “change,” body after body being altered, and punished by Discord, and not permitted to 
continue in the one (frame), but that the souls are involved in all descriptions of punishment by Discord 
being changed from body to body. He says:— 


“AEthereal force to ocean drives the souls, 

And ocean spurts them forth on earth’s expanse, 
And earth on beams of blazing sun, who flings 
(The souls) on aether’s depths, and each from each 
(A spirit) takes, and all with hatred burn.” 


This is the punishment which the Demiurge inflicts, just as some brazier moulding (a piece of) iron, and 
dipping it successively from fire into water. For fire is the aether whence the Demiurge transfers the souls 
into the sea; and land is the earth: whence he uses the words, from water into earth, and from earth into 
air. This is what (Empedocles) says:— 


“And earth on beams 

Of blazing sun, who flings (the souls) 

On aether’s depths, and each from each 
A (spirit) takes, and all with hatred burn.” 


The souls, then, thus detested, and tormented, and punished in this world, are, according to Empedocles, 
collected by Friendship as being a certain good (power), and (one) that pities the groaning of these, and 
the disorderly and wicked device of furious Discord. And (likewise Friendship is) eager, and toils to lead 
forth little by little the souls from the world, and to domesticate them with unity, in order that all things, 
being conducted by herself, may attain unto unification. Therefore on account of such an arrangement on 
the part of destructive Discord of this divided world, Empedocles admonishes his disciples to abstain from 
all sorts of animal food. For he asserts that the bodies of animals are such as feed on the habitations of 
punished souls. And he teaches those who are hearers of such doctrines (as his), to refrain from 
intercourse with women. (And he issues this precept) in order that (his disciples) may not co-operate with 
and assist those works which Discord fabricates, always dissolving and forcibly severing the work of 
Friendship. Empedocles asserts that this is the greatest law of the management of the universe, 
expressing himself somehow thus:— 


“There’s something swayed by Fate, the ancient, 
Endless law of gods, and sealed by potent oaths.” 


He thus calls Fate the alteration from unity into plurality, according to Discord, and from plurality into 
unity, according to Friendship. And, as I stated, (Empedocles asserts) that there are four perishable gods, 
(viz.,) fire, water, earth, (and) air. (He maintains,) however, that there are two (gods) which are immortal, 
unbegotten, (and) continually hostile one to the other, (namely) Discord and Friendship. And (he asserts) 
that Discord always is guilty of injustice and covetousness, and forcible abduction of the things of 
Friendship, and of appropriation of them to itself. (He alleges,) however, that Friendship, inasmuch as it is 
always and invariably a certain good (power), and intent on union, recalls and brings towards (itself), and 
reduces to unity, the parts of the universe that have been forcibly severed, and tormented, and punished 
in the creation by the Demiurge. Some such system of philosophy as the foregoing is advanced for us by 
Empedocles concerning the generation of the world, and its destruction, and its constitution, as one 
consisting of what is good and bad. And he says that there is likewise a certain third power which is 
cognised by intellect, and that this can be understood from these, (viz., Discord and Friendship,) 
expressing himself somehow thus:— 


“For if, ‘neath hearts of oak, these truths you fix, 
And view them kindly in meditations pure, 

Each one of these, in lapse of time, will haunt you, 
And many others, sprung of these, descend. 


For into every habit these will grow, as Nature prompts; 


But if for other things you sigh, which, countless, linger 
Undisguised ‘mid men, and blunt the edge of care, 

As years roll on they’ll leave you fleetly, 

Since they yearn to reach their own beloved race; 


For know that all possess perception and a share of mind.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
SOURCE OF MARCIONISM; EMPEDOCLES REASSERTED AS THE SUGGESTER OF THE HERESY 


When, therefore, Marcion or some one of his hounds barks against the Demiurge, and adduces reasons 
from a comparison of what is good and bad, we ought to say to them, that neither Paul the apostle nor 
Mark, he of the maimed finger, announced such (tenets). For none of these (doctrines) has been written in 
the Gospel according to Mark. But (the real author of the system) is Empedocles, son of Meto, a native of 
Agrigentum. And (Marcion) despoiled this (philosopher), and imagined that up to the present would pass 
undetected his transference, under the same expressions, of the arrangement of his entire heresy from 
Sicily into the evangelical narratives. For bear with me, O Marcion: as you have instituted a comparison of 
what is good and evil, I also to-day will institute a comparison following up your own tenets, as you 
suppose them to be. You affirm that the Demiurge of the world is evil—why not hide your countenance in 
shame, (as thus) teaching to the Church the doctrines of Empedocles? You say that there is a good Deity 
who destroys the works of the Demiurge: then do not you plainly preach to your pupils, as the good Deity, 
the Friendship of Empedocles. You forbid marriage, the procreation of children, (and) the abstaining from 
meats which God has created for participation by the faithful, and those that know the truth. (Thinkest 
thou, then,) that thou canst escape detection, (while thus) enjoining the purificatory rites of Empedocles? 
For in point of fact you follow in every respect this (philosopher of paganism), while you instruct your own 
disciples to refuse meats, in order not to eat any body (that might be) a remnant of a soul which has been 
punished by the Demiurge. You dissolve marriages that have been cemented by the Deity. And here again 
you conform to the tenets of Empedocles, in order that for you the work of Friendship may be perpetuated 
as one (and) indivisible. For, according to Empedocles, matrimony separates unity, and makes (out of it) 
plurality, as we have proved. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE HERESY OF PREPON; FOLLOWS EMPEDOCLES; MARCION REJECTS THE GENERATION OF THE SAVIOUR 


The principal heresy of Marcion, and (the one of his) which is most free from admixture (with other 
heresies), is that which has its system formed out of the theory concerning the good and bad (God). Now 
this, it has been manifested by us, belongs to Empedocles. But since at present, in our times, a certain 
follower of Marcion, (namely) Prepon, an Assyrian, has endeavoured to introduce something more novel, 
and has given an account of his heresy in a work inscribed to Bardesanes, an Armenian, neither of this 
will I be silent. In alleging that what is just constitutes a third principle, and that it is placed intermediate 
between what is good and bad, Prepon of course is not able to avoid (the imputation of inculcating) the 
opinion of Empedocles. For Empedocles asserts that the world is managed by wicked Discord, and that 
the other (world) which (is managed) by Friendship, is cognisable by intellect. And (he asserts) that these 
are the two different principles of good and evil, and that intermediate between these diverse principles is 
impartial reason, in accordance with which are united the things that have been separated by Discord, 
(and which,) in accordance with the influence of Friendship, are accommodated to unity. The impartial 
reason itself, that which is an auxiliary to Friendship, Empedocles denominates “Musa.” And he himself 
likewise entreats her to assist him, and expresses himself somehow thus:— 


“For if on fleeting mortals, deathless Muse, 
Thy care it be that thoughts our mind engross, 
Calliope, again befriend my present prayer, 

As I disclose a pure account of happy gods.” 


Marcion, adopting these sentiments, rejected altogether the generation of our Saviour. He considered it to 
be absurd that under the (category of a) creature fashioned by destructive Discord should have been the 
Logos that was an auxiliary to Friendship—that is, the Good Deity. (His doctrine,) however, was that, 
independent of birth, (the Logos) Himself descended from above in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius Caesar, and that, as being intermediate between the good and bad Deity, He proceeded to give 
instruction in the synagogues. For if He is a Mediator, He has been, he says, liberated from the entire 
nature of the Evil Deity. Now, as he affirms, the Demiurge is evil, and his works. For this reason, he 
affirms, Jesus came down unbegotten, in order that He might be liberated from all (admixture of) evil. And 


He has, he says, been liberated from the nature of the Good One likewise, in order that He may be a 
Mediator, as Paul states, and as Himself acknowledges: “Why call ye me good? there is one good.” These, 
then, are the opinions of Marcion, by means of which he made many his dupes, employing the conclusions 
of Empedocles. And he transferred the philosophy invented by that (ancient speculator) into his own 
system of thought, and (out of Empedocles) constructed his (own) impious heresy. But I consider that this 
has been sufficiently refuted by us, and that I have not omitted any opinion of those who purloin their 
opinions from the Greeks, and act despitefully towards the disciples of Christ, as if they had become 
teachers to them of these (tenets). But since it seems that we have sufficiently explained the doctrines of 
this (heretic), let us see what Carpocrates says. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE HERESY OF CARPOCRATES; WICKED DOCTRINES CONCERNING JESUS CHRIST; PRACTISE MAGICAL ARTS; 
ADOPT A METEMPSYCHOSIS 


Carpocrates affirms that the world and the things in it were made by angels, far inferior to the unbegotten 
Father; and that Jesus was generated of Joseph, and that, having been born similar to (other) men, He was 
more just than the rest (of the human race). And (Carpocrates asserts) that the soul (of Jesus), inasmuch 
as it was made vigorous and undefiled, remembered the things seen by it in its converse with the 
unbegotten God. And (Carpocrates maintains) that on this account there was sent down upon (Jesus) by 
that (God) a power, in order that through it He might be enabled to escape the world-making (angels). 
And (he says) that this power, having passed through all, and having obtained liberty in all, again 
ascended to God (Himself). And (he alleges) that in the same condition with (the soul of Jesus are all the 
souls) that embrace similar objects of desire with the (power just alluded to). And they assert that the soul 
of Jesus, (though,) according to law, it was disciplined in Jewish customs, (in reality) despised them. And 
(he says) that on this account (Jesus) received powers whereby He rendered null and void the passions 
incidental to men for their punishment. And (he argues), therefore, that the (soul), which, similarly with 
that soul of Christ, is able to despise the world-making Archons, receives in like manner power for the 
performance of similar acts. Wherefore, also, (according to Carpocrates, there are persons who) have 
attained unto such a degree of pride as to affirm some of themselves to be equal to Jesus Himself, 
whereas others among them to be even still more powerful. But (they also contend) that some enjoy an 
excellence above the disciples of that (Redeemer), for instance Peter and Paul, and the rest of the 
Apostles, and that these are in no respect inferior to Jesus. And (Carpocrates asserts) that the souls of 
these have originated from that supernal power, and that consequently they, as equally despising the 
world-making (angels), have been deemed worthy of the same power, and (of the privilege) to ascend to 
the same (place). If, however, any one would despise earthly concerns more than did that (Saviour, 
Carpocrates says) that such a one would be able to become superior to (Jesus. The followers of this 
heretic) practise their magical arts and incantations, and spells and voluptuous feasts. And (they are in 
the habit of invoking the aid of) subordinate demons and dream-senders, and (of resorting to) the rest of 
the tricks (of sorcery), alleging that they possess power for now acquiring sway over the Archons and 
makers of this world, nay, even over all the works that are in it. 


(Now these heretics) have themselves been sent forth by Satan, for the purpose of slandering before the 
Gentiles the divine name of the Church. (And the devil’s object is,) that men hearing, now after one 
fashion and now after another, the doctrines of those (heretics), and thinking that all of us are people of 
the same stamp, may turn away their ears from the preaching of the truth, or that they also, looking, 
(without abjuring,) upon all the tenets of those (heretics), may speak hurtfully of us. (The followers of 
Carpocrates) allege that the souls are transferred from body to body, so far as that they may fill up (the 
measure Of) all their sins. When, however, not one (of these sins) is left, (the Carpocratians affirm that the 
soul) is then emancipated, and departs unto that God above of the world-making angels, and that in this 
way all souls will be saved. If, however, some (souls), during the presence of the soul in the body for one 
life, may by anticipation become involved in the full measure of transgressions, they, (according to these 
heretics,) no longer undergo metempsychosis. (Souls of this sort,) however, on paying off at once all 
trespasses, will, (the Carpocratians say,) be emancipated from dwelling any more in a body. Certain, 
likewise, of these (heretics) brand their own disciples in the back parts of the lobe of the right ear. And 
they make counterfeit images of Christ, alleging that these were in existence at the time (during which 
our Lord was on earth, and that they were fashioned) by Pilate. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE SYSTEM OF CERINTHUS CONCERNING CHRIST 


But a certain Cerinthus, himself being disciplined in the teaching of the Egyptians, asserted that the world 
was not made by the primal Deity, but by some virtue which was an offshoot from that Power which is 
above all things, and which (yet) is ignorant of the God that is above all. And he supposed that Jesus was 
not generated from a virgin, but that he was born son of Joseph and Mary, just in a manner similar with 
the rest of men, and that (Jesus) was more just and more wise (than all the human race). And (Cerinthus 
alleges) that, after the baptism (of our Lord), Christ in form of a dove came down upon him, from that 
absolute sovereignty which is above all things. And then, (according to this heretic,) Jesus proceeded to 


preach the unknown Father, and in attestation (of his mission) to work miracles. It was, however, (the 
opinion of Cerinthus,) that ultimately Christ departed from Jesus, and that Jesus suffered and rose again; 
whereas that Christ, being spiritual, remained beyond the possibility of suffering. 


CHAPTER XXII 
DOCTRINE OF THE EBIONAEANS 


The Ebionaeans, however, acknowledge that the world was made by Him Who is in reality God, but they 
propound legends concerning the Christ similarly with Cerinthus and Carpocrates. They live conformably 
to the customs of the Jews, alleging that they are justified according to the law, and saying that Jesus was 
justified by fulfilling the law. And therefore it was, (according to the Ebionaeans,) that (the Saviour) was 
named (the) Christ of God and Jesus, since not one of the rest (of mankind) had observed completely the 
law. For if even any other had fulfilled the commandments (contained) in the law, he would have been that 
Christ. And the (Ebionaeans allege) that they themselves also, when in like manner they fulfil (the law), 
are able to become Christs; for they assert that our Lord Himself was a man in a like sense with all (the 
rest of the human family). 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE HERESY OF THEODOTUS 


But there was a certain Theodotus, a native of Byzantium, who introduced a novel heresy. He announces 
tenets concerning the originating cause of the universe, which are partly in keeping with the doctrines of 
the true Church, in so far as he acknowledges that all things were created by God. Forcibly appropriating, 
however, (his notions of) Christ from the school of the Gnostics, and of Cerinthus and Ebion, he alleges 
that (our Lord) appeared in some such manner as I shall now describe. (According to this, Theodotus 
maintains) that Jesus was a (mere) man, born of a virgin, according to the counsel of the Father, and that 
after he had lived promiscuously with all men, and had become pre-eminently religious, he subsequently 
at his baptism in Jordan received Christ, who came from above and descended (upon him) in form of a 
dove. And this was the reason, (according to Theodotus,) why (miraculous) powers did not operate within 
him prior to the manifestation in him of that Spirit which descended, (and) which proclaims him to be the 
Christ. But (among the followers of Theodotus) some are disposed (to think) that never was this man made 
God, (even) at the descent of the Spirit; whereas others (maintain that he was made God) after the 
resurrection from the dead. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE MELCHISEDECIANS; THE NICOLAITANS 


While, however, different questions have arisen among them, a certain (heretic), who himself also was 
styled Theodotus, and who was by trade a banker, attempted to establish (the doctrine), that a certain 
Melchisedec constitutes the greatest power, and that this one is greater than Christ. And they allege that 
Christ happens to be according to the likeness (of this Melchisedec). And they themselves, similarly with 
those who have been previously spoken of as adherents of Theodotus, assert that Jesus is a (mere) man, 
and that, in conformity with the same account (already given), Christ descended upon him. 


There are, however, among the Gnostics diversities of opinion; but we have decided that it would not be 
worth while to enumerate the silly doctrines of these (heretics), inasmuch as they are (too) numerous and 
devoid of reason, and full of blasphemy. Now, even those (of the heretics) who are of a more serious turn 
in regard of the Divinity, and have derived their systems of speculation from the Greeks, must stand 
convicted (of these charges). But Nicolaus has been a cause of the wide-spread combination of these 
wicked men. He, as one of the seven (that were chosen) for the diaconate, was appointed by the Apostles. 
(But Nicolaus) departed from correct doctrine, and was in the habit of inculcating indifferency of both life 
and food. And when the disciples (of Nicolaus) continued to offer insult to the Holy Spirit, John reproved 
them in the Apocalypse as fornicators and eaters of things offered unto idols. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE HERESY OF CERDON 


But one Cerdon himself also, taking occasion in like manner from these (heretics) and Simon, affirms that 
the God preached by Moses and the prophets was not Father of Jesus Christ. For (he contends) that this 
(Father) had been known, whereas that the Father of Christ was unknown, and that the former was just, 
but the latter good. And Marcion corroborated the tenet of this (heretic) in the work which he attempted 
to write, and which he styled Antitheses. And he was in the habit, (in this book,) of uttering whatever 
slanders suggested themselves to his mind against the Creator of the universe. In a similar manner 
likewise (acted) Lucian, the disciple of this (heretic). 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE DOCTRINES OF APELLES; PHILUMENE, HIS PROPHETESS 


But Apelles, sprung from these, thus expresses himself, (saying) that there is a certain good Deity, as also 
Marcion supposed, and that he who created all things is just. Now he, (according to Apelles,) was the 
Demiurge of generated entities. And (this heretic also maintains) that there is a third (Deity), the one who 
was in the habit of speaking to Moses, and that this (god) was of a fiery nature, and that there was 
another fourth god, a cause of evils. But these he denominates angels. He utters, however, slanders 
against law and prophets, by alleging that the things that have been written are (of) human (origin), and 
are false. And (Apelles) selects from the Gospels or (from the writings of) the Apostle (Paul) whatever 
pleases himself. But he devotes himself to the discourses of a certain Philumene as to the revelations of a 
prophetess. He affirms, however, that Christ descended from the power above; that is, from the good 
(Deity), and that he is the son of that good (Deity). And (he asserts that Jesus) was not born of a virgin, 
and that when he did appear he was not devoid of flesh. (He maintains,) however, that (Christ) formed his 
body by taking portions of it from the substance of the universe: that is, hot and cold, and moist and dry. 
And (he says that Christ), on receiving in this body cosmical powers, lived for the time he did in (this) 
world. But (he held that Jesus) was subsequently crucified by the Jews, and expired, and that, being raised 
up after three days, he appeared to his disciples. And (the Saviour) showed them, (so Apelles taught,) the 
prints of the nails and (the wound) in his side, desirous of persuading them that he was in truth no 
phantom, but was present in the flesh. After, says (Apelles), he had shown them his flesh, (the Saviour) 
restored it to earth, from which substance it was (derived. And this he did because) he coveted nothing 
that belonged to another. (Though indeed Jesus) might use for the time being (what belonged to another), 
he yet in due course rendered to each (of the elements) what peculiarly belonged to them. And so it was, 
that after he had once more loosed the chains of his body, he gave back heat to what is hot, cold to what is 
cold, moisture to what is moist, (and) dryness to what is dry. And in this condition (our Lord) departed to 
the good Father, leaving the seed of life in the world for those who through his disciples should believe in 
him. 


It appears to us that these (tenets) have been sufficiently explained. Since, however, we have determined 
to leave unrefuted not one of those opinions that have been advanced by any (of the heretics), let us see 
what (system) also has been invented by the Docetae. 


Book VIII 


CONTENTS 


The following are the contents of the eighth book of the Refutation of all Heresies:— 


What are the opinions of the Docetae, and that they have formed the doctrines which they assert from 
natural philosophy. 


How Monoimus trifles, devoting his attention to poets, and geometricians, and arithmeticians. 


How (the system of) Tatian has arisen from the opinions of Valentinus and Marcion, and how this heretic 
(from this source) has formed his own doctrines. Hermogenes, however, availed himself of the tenets of 
Socrates, not those of Christ. 


How those err who contend for keeping Easter on the fourteenth day. 


What the error is of the Phrygians, who suppose that Montanus, and Priscilla, and Maximilla, are 
prophets. 


What the conceit is of the Encratites, and that their opinions have been formed not from the Holy 
Scriptures, but from themselves, and the Gymnosophists among the Indians. 


CHAPTER I 
HERESIES HITHERTO REFUTED; OPINIONS OF THE DOCETAE 


Since the great body of (the heretics) do not employ the counsel of the Lord, by having the beam in the 
eye, and announce that they see when in reality labouring under blindness, it seems to us expedient in no 
wise to be silent concerning the tenets of these. Our object is, that by the refutation accomplished by us, 
the (heretics), being of themselves ashamed, may be brought to know how the Saviour has advised (men) 
first to take away the beam, then to behold clearly the mote that is in thy brother’s eye. Having therefore 
adequately and sufficiently explained the doctrines of the majority (of the heretics) in the seven books 
before this, we shall not now be silent as regards the (heterodox) opinions that follow (from these). We 
shall by this means exhibit the abundance of the grace of the Holy Spirit; and we shall refute those (who 
suppose) that they have acquired stedfastness of doctrine, when it is only in appearance. Now these have 
styled themselves Docetae, and propound the following opinions:— 


(The Docetae maintain) that God is the primal (Being), as it were a seed of a fig-tree, which is altogether 
very diminutive in size, but infinite in power. (This seed constitutes, according to the Docetae,) a lowly 
magnitude, incalculable in multitude, (and) labouring under no deficiency as regards generation. (This 
seed is) a refuge for the terror-stricken, a shelter of the naked, a veil for modesty, (and) the sought-for 
produce, to which He came in search (for fruit), he says, three times, and did not discover (any). 
Wherefore, he says, He cursed the fig-tree, because He did not find upon it that sweet fruit—the sought- 
for produce. And inasmuch as the Deity is, according to them—to express myself briefly—of this 
description and so great, that is, small and minute, the world, as it seems to them, was made in some such 
manner as the following: When the branches of the fig-tree became tender, leaves budded (first), as one 
may (generally) see, and next in succession the fruit. Now, in this (fruit) is preserved treasured the infinite 
and incalculable seed of the fig-tree. We think, therefore, (say the Docetae,) that there are three (parts) 
which are primarily produced by the seed of the fig-tree, (viz.,) stem, which constitutes the fig-tree, 
leaves, and fruit—the fig itself, as we have previously declared. In this manner, the (Docetic) affirms, have 
been produced three AEons, which are principles from the primal originating cause of the universe. And 
Moses has not been silent on this point, when he says, that there are three words of God, “darkness, 
gloom, tempest, and added no more.” For the (Docetic) says, God has made no addition to the three 
AEons; but these, in every respect, have been sufficient for (the exigencies of) those who have been 
begotten and are sufficient. God Himself, however, remains with Himself, far separated from the three 
AEons. When each of these AEons had obtained an originating cause of generation, he grew, as has been 
declared, by little and little, and (by degrees) was magnified, and (ultimately) became perfect. But they 
think that that is perfect which is reckoned at ten. When, therefore, the AEons had become equal in 
number and in perfection, they were, as (the Docetae) are of opinion, constituted thirty AEons in all, while 
each of them attains full perfection in a decade. And the three are mutually distinct, and hold one (degree 
of) honour relatively to one another, differing in position merely, because one of them is first, and the 
other second, and the other of these third. Position, however, afforded them diversity of power. For he who 
has obtained a position nearest to the primal Deity—who is, as it were, a seed—possessed a more 


productive power than the rest, inasmuch as he himself who is the immeasurable one, measured himself 
tenfold in bulk. He, however, who in position is second to the primal Deity, has, inasmuch as he is the 
incomprehensible one, comprehended himself sixfold. But he who is now third in position is conveyed to 
an infinite distance, in consequence of the dilatation of his brethren. (And when this third AEon) had 
thrice realized himself in thought, he encircled himself with, as it were, some eternal chain of union. 


CHAPTER II 


DOCETIC NOTION OF THE INCARNATION; THEIR DOCTRINES OF AEONS; THEIR ACCOUNT OF CREATION; THEIR 
NOTION OF A FIERY GOD 


And these (heretics) suppose that this is what is spoken by the Saviour: “A sower went forth to sow; and 
that which fell on the fair and good ground produced, some a hundred-fold, and some sixty-fold, and some 
thirty-fold.” And for this reason, the (Docetic) says, (that the Saviour) has spoken the words, “He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear,” because these (truths)are not altogether rumours. All these AEons, both the 
three and all those infinite (AEons which proceed) from these indefinitely, are hermaphrodite AEFons. All 
these, then, after they had been increased and magnified, and had sprung from that one primary seed, 
(were actuated by a spirit) of concord and union, and they all coalesced into one AEon. And in this manner 
they begot of a single virgin, Mary, a joint offspring, who is a Mediator, (that is,) the Saviour of all who are 
in the (covenant of) mediation. (And this Saviour is,) in every respect, coequal in power with the seed of 
the fig-tree, with the exception that he was generated. Whereas that primary seed, from whence the fig- 
tree sprung, is unbegotten. When, therefore, those three AEons were adorned with all virtue and with all 
sanctity, so these teachers suppose, as well as that only begotten child—for he alone was begotten by 
those infinite AEons from three immediately concerned in his birth, for three immeasurable AEons being 
unanimous procreated him;—(after, I say, the AEons and only Son were thus adorned,) the entire nature, 
which is cognised by intellect, was fashioned free from deficiency. Now, all those intelligible and eternal 
(entities) constituted light. Light, however, was not devoid of form, nor inoperative, nor in want, as it 
were, of the assistance of any (other power). But (light) proportionately with the multitude of those 
infinite (AEons) indefinitely (generated) in conformity with the exemplar of the fig-tree, possesses in itself 
infinite species of various animals indigenous to that quarter of creation, and it shone down upon the 
underlying chaos. And when this (chaos) was simultaneously illuminated, and had form imparted to it by 
those diversified species from above, it derived (thereby) solidity, and acquired all those supernal species 
from the third AEon, who had made himself threefold. 


This third AEon, however, beholding all his own distinctive attributes laid hold on collectively by the 
underlying darkness (which was) beneath, and not being ignorant of the power of darkness, and at the 
same time of the security and profusion of light, did not allow his brilliant attributes (which he derived) 
from above for any length of time to be snatched away by the darkness beneath. But (he acted in quite a 
contrary manner), for he subjected (darkness) to the AEons. After, then, he had formed the firmament 
over the nether world, “he both divided the darkness from the light, and called the light which was above 
the firmament day, and the darkness he called night.” When all the infinite species, then, as I have said, of 
the third AEon were intercepted in this the lowest darkness, the figure also of the AEon himself, such as 
he has been described, was impressed (upon them) along with the rest (of his attributes). (Now this figure 
is) a life-giving fire, which is generated from light, from whence the Great Archon originated. And 
respecting this (Archon) Moses observes: “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 
Moses mentions this fiery God as having spoken from the bush, (batos,) that is, from the darkish air. For 
the whole of the atmosphere that underlies the darkness is (batos, i.e.,) a medium for the transmission of 
light. Now Moses has employed, says (the Docetic), the expression batos, because all the species of light 
pass down from above by means of their having the atmosphere as a medium (batos) of transmission. And 
in no less degree is capable of being recognised the Word of Jehovah addressed to us from the bush 
(batos, i.e., an atmospheric medium); for voice, as significant (in language) of a meaning, is a 
reverberation of air, and without this (atmosphere) human speech is incapable of being recognised. And 
not only the Word (of Jehovah addressed) to us from the bush (batos), that is, the air, legislates and is a 
fellow-citizen with (us); but (it does more than this), for both odours and colours manifest to us, through 
the medium of air, their own (peculiar) qualities. 


CHAPTER III 


CHRIST UNDOES THE WORK OF THE DEMIURGE; DOCETIC ACCOUNT OF THE BAPTISM AND DEATH OF JESUS; 
WHY HE LIVED FOR THIRTY YEARS ON EARTH 


This fiery deity, then, after he became fire from light, proceeded to create the world in the manner which 
Moses describes. He himself, however, as devoid of subsistence, employs the darkness as (his) substance, 
and perpetually insults those eternal attributes of light which, (being) from above, had been laid hold on 
by (the darkness) beneath. Up to the time, therefore, of the appearance of the Saviour, there prevailed, by 
reason of the Deity of fiery light, (that is,) the Demiurge, a certain extensive delusion of souls. For the 
species are styled souls, because they are refrigerations from the (AEons) above, and continue in 
darkness. But when (the souls) are altered from bodies to bodies, they remain under the guardianship of 
the Demiurge. And that these things are so, says (the Docetic), it is possible also to perceive from Job, 


when he uses the following words: “And I am a wanderer, changing both place after place, and house after 
house.” And (we may learn, according to the Docetae, the same) from the expressions of the Saviour, “And 
if ye will receive it, this is Elias that was for to come. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” But by the 
instrumentality of the Saviour this transference of souls from body to body was made to cease, and faith is 
preached for remission of sins. After some such manner, that only begotten Son, when He gazes upon the 
forms of the supernal AFons, which were transferred from above into darkish bodies, coming down, 
wished to descend and deliver them. When (the Son), however, became aware that the AEons, those (that 
subsist) collectively, are unable to behold the Pleroma of all the AEons, but that in a state of consternation 
they fear lest they may undergo corruption as being themselves perishable, and that they are 
overwhelmed by the magnitude and splendour of power;—(when the Son, I say, perceived this,) He 
contracted Himself—as it were a very great flash in a very small body, nay, rather as a ray of vision 
condensed beneath the eyelids, and (in this condition) He advances forth as far as heaven and the 
effulgent stars. And in this quarter of creation He again collects himself beneath the lids of vision 
according as He wishes it. Now the light of vision accomplishes the same effect; for though it is 
everywhere, and (renders visible) all things, it is yet imperceptible to us. We, however, merely see lids of 
vision, while corners (of the eye), a tissue which is broad, tortuous, (and) exceedingly fibrous, a 
membrane of the cornea; and underneath this, the pupil, which is shaped as a berry, is net-like and round. 
(And we observe) whatever other membranes there are that belong to the light of the eye, and enveloped 
in which it lies concealed. 


Thus, says (the Docetic), the only-begotten (and) eternal Child from above arrayed Himself in a form to 
correspond with each individual AEon of the three AEons; and while he was within the triacontad of 
AEons, He entered into this world just as we have described Him, unnoticed, unknown, obscure, and 
disbelieved. In order, therefore, say the Docetae, that He may be clad in the darkness that is prevalent in 
more distant quarters of creation—(now by darkness he means) flesh—an angel journeyed with Him from 
above, and announced the glad tidings to Mary, says (the Docetic), as it has been written. And the (child) 
from her was born, as it has been written. And He who came from above put on that which was born; and 
so did He all things, as it has been written (of Him) in the Gospels. He washed in Jordan, and when He 
was baptized He received a figure and a seal in the water of (another spiritual body beside) the body born 
of the Virgin. (And the object of this was,) when the Archon condemned his own peculiar figment (of flesh) 
to death, (that is,) to the cross, that that soul which had been nourished in the body (born of the Virgin) 
might strip off that body and nail it to the (accursed) tree. (In this way the soul) would triumph by means 
of this (body) over principalities and powers, and would not be found naked, but would, instead of that 
flesh, assume the (other) body, which had been represented in the water when he was being baptized. 
This is, says (the Docetic), what the Saviour affirms: “Except a man be born of water and spirit, he will not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, because that which is born of the flesh is flesh.” From the thirty AEons, 
therefore, (the Son) assumed thirty forms. And for this reason that eternal One existed for thirty years on 
the earth, because each AEon was in a peculiar manner manifested during (his own) year. And the souls 
are all those forms that have been laid hold on by each of the thirty AEons; and each of these is so 
constituted as to discern Jesus, who is of a nature (similar to their own). (And it was the nature of this 
Jesus) which that only-begotten and eternal One assumed from everlasting places. These (places), 
however, are diverse. Consequently, a proportionate number of heresies, with the utmost emulation, seek 
Jesus. Now all these heresies have their own peculiar Jesus; but he is seen differently according as the 
place is different towards which, he says, each soul is borne and hastens. (Now each soul) supposes that 
(the Jesus seen from its particular place) is alone that (Jesus) who is its own peculiar kinsman and fellow- 
citizen. And on first beholding (this Jesus, that soul) recognises Him as its own peculiar brother, but the 
rest as bastards. Those, then, that derive their nature from the places below, are not able to see the forms 
of the Saviour which are above them. Those, however, he says, who are from above, from the intermediate 
decade and the most excellent ogdoad—whence, say (the Docetae), we are—have themselves known not in 
part, but entirely, Jesus the Saviour. And those, who are from above, are alone perfect, but all the rest are 
only partially so. 


CHAPTER IV 
DOCETIC DOCTRINE DERIVED FROM THE GREEK SOPHISTS 


These (statements), therefore, I consider sufficient to properly-constituted minds for the purpose of 
attaining unto a knowledge of the complicated and unstable heresy of the Docetae. (But) those who have 
propounded attempted arguments about inaccessible and incomprehensible Matter, have styled 
themselves Docetae. Now, we consider that some of these are acting foolishly, we will not say in 
appearance, but in reality. At all events, we have proved that a beam from such matter is carried in the 
eye, if by any means they may be enabled to perceive it. If, however, they do not (discern it, our object is) 
that they should not make others blind. But the fact is, that the sophists of the Greeks in ancient times 
have previously devised, in many particulars, the doctrines of these (Docetae), as it is possible for my 
readers (who take the trouble) to ascertain. These, then, are the opinions propounded by the Docetae. As 
to what likewise, however, are the tenets of Monoimus, we shall not be silent. 


CHAPTER V 
MONOIMUS; MAN THE UNIVERSE, ACCORDING TO MONOIMUS; HIS SYSTEM OF THE MONAD 


Monoimus the Arabian was far removed from the glory of the high-sounding poet. (For Monoimus) 
supposes that there is some such man as the poet (calls) Oceanus, expressing himself somehow thus:— 


“Oceans, source of gods and source of men.” 


Changing these (sentiments) into other words, Monoimus says that man is the universe. Now the universe 
is the originating cause of all things, unbegotten, incorruptible, (and) eternal. And (he says) that the son 
of (the) man previously spoken of is begotten, and subject to passion, (and) that he is generated 
independently of time, (as well as) undesignedly, (and) without being predestinated. For such, he says, is 
the power of that man. And he being thus constituted in power, (Monoimus alleges) that the son was born 
quicker than thought and volition. And this, he says, is what has been spoken in the Scriptures, “He was, 
and was generated.” And the meaning of this is: Man was, and his son was generated; just as one may Say, 
Fire was, and, independently of time, and undesignedly, and without being predestinated, light was 
generated simultaneously with the existence of the fire. And this man constitutes a single monad, which is 
uncompounded and indivisible, (and yet at the same time) compounded (and) divisible. (And this monad 
is) in all respects friendly (and) in all respects peaceful, in all respects quarrelsome (and) in all respects 
contentious with itself, dissimilar (and) similar. (This monad is likewise,) as it were, a certain musical 
harmony, which comprises all things in itself, as many as one may express and may omit when not 
considering; and it manifests all things, and generates all things. This (is) Mother, this (is) Father—two 
immortal names. As an illustration, however, consider, he says, as a greatest image of the perfect man, the 
one jot—that one tittle. And this one tittle is an uncompounded, simple, and pure monad, which derives its 
composition from nothing at all. (And yet this tittle is likewise) compounded, multiform, branching into 
many sections, and consisting of many parts. That one indivisible tittle is, he says, one tittle of the (letter) 
iota, with many faces, and innumerable eyes, and countless names, and this (tittle) is an image of that 
perfect invisible man. 


CHAPTER VI 


MONOIMUS’ “IOTA;” HIS NOTION OF THE “SON OF MAN.” 


The monad, (that is,) the one tittle, is therefore, he says, also a decade. For by the actual power of this one 
tittle, are produced duad, and triad, and tetrad, and pentad, and hexad, and heptad, and ogdoad, and 
ennead, up to ten. For these numbers, he says, are capable of many divisions, and they reside in that 
simple and uncompounded single tittle of the iota. And this is what has been declared: “It pleased (God) 
that all fulness should dwell in the Son of man bodily.” For such compositions of numbers out of the simple 
and uncompounded one tittle of the iota become, he says, corporeal realities. The Son of man, therefore, 
he says, has been generated from the perfect man, whom no one knew; every creature who is ignorant of 
the Son, however, forms an idea of Him as the offspring of a woman. And certain very obscure rays of this 
Son which approach this world, check and control alteration (and) generation. And the beauty of that Son 
of man is up to the present incomprehensible to all men, as many as are deceived in reference to the 
offspring of the woman. Therefore nothing, he says, of the things that are in our quarter of creation has 
been produced by that man, nor will aught (of these) ever be (generated from him). All things, however, 
have been produced, not from the entirety, but from some part of that Son of man. For he says the Son of 
man is a jot in one tittle, which proceeds from above, is full, and completely replenishes all (rays flowing 
down from above). And it comprises in itself whatever things the man also possesses (who is) the Father 
of the Son of man. 


CHAPTER VII 
MONOIMUS ON THE SABBATH; ALLEGORIZES THE ROD OF MOSES; NOTION CONCERNING THE DECALOGUE 


The world, then, as Moses says, was made in six days, that is, by six powers, which (are inherent) in the 
one tittle of the iota. (But) the seventh (day, which is) a rest and Sabbath, has been produced from the 
Hebdomad, which is over earth, and water, and fire, and air. And from these (elements) the world has 
been formed by the one tittle. For cubes, and octahedrons, and pyramids, and all figures similar to these, 
out of which consist fire, air, water, (and) earth, have arisen from numbers which are comprehended in 
that simple tittle of the iota. And this (tittle) constitutes a perfect son of a perfect man. When, therefore, 
he says, Moses mentions that the rod was changeably brandished for the (introduction of the) plagues 
throughout Egypt—now these plagues, he says, are allegorically expressed symbols of the creation—he 
did not (as a symbol) for more plagues than ten shape the rod. Now this (rod) constitutes one tittle of the 
iota, and is (both) twofold (and) various. This succession of ten plagues is, he says, the mundane creation. 
For all things, by being stricken, bring forth and bear fruit, just like vines. Man, he says, bursts forth, and 
is forcibly separated from man by being severed by a certain stroke. (And this takes place) in order that 
(man) may be generated, and may declare the law which Moses ordained, who received (it) from God. 
Conformably with that one tittle, the law constitutes the series of the ten commandments which expresses 


allegorically the divine mysteries of (those) precepts. For, he says, all knowledge of the universe is 
contained in what relates to the succession of the ten plagues and the series of the ten commandments. 
And no one is acquainted with this (knowledge) who is (of the number) of those that are deceived 
concerning the offspring of the woman. If, however, you say that the Pentateuch constitutes the entire law, 
it is from the Pentad which is comprehended in the one tittle. But the entire is for those who have not 
been altogether perfected in understanding a mystery, a new and not antiquated feast, legal, (and) 
everlasting, a passover of the Lord God kept unto our generations, by those who are able to discern (this 
mystery), at the commencement of the fourteenth day, which is the beginning of a decade from which, he 
says, they reckon. For the monad, as far as fourteen, is the summary of that one (tittle) of the perfect 
number. For one, two, three, four, become ten; and this is the one tittle. But from fourteen until one-and- 
twenty, he asserts that there is an Hebdomad which inheres in the one tittle of the world, and constitutes 
an unleavened creature in all these. For in what respect, he says, would the one tittle require any 
substance such as leaven (derived) from without for the Lord’s Passover, the eternal feast, which is given 
for generation upon generation? For the entire world and all causes of creation constitute a passover, 
(i.e.,) a feast of the Lord. For God rejoices in the conversion of the creation, and this is accomplished by 
ten strokes of the one tittle. And this (tittle) is Moses’ rod, which was given by God into the hand of 
Moses. And with this (rod Moses) smites the Egyptians, for the purpose of altering bodies,—as, for 
instance, water into blood; and the rest of (material) things similarly with these,—(as, for example,) the 
locusts, which is a symbol of grass. And by this he means the alteration of the elements into flesh; “for all 
flesh,” he says, “is grass.” These men, nevertheless receive even the entire law after some such manner; 
adopting very probably, as I think, the opinions of those of the Greeks who affirm that there are 
Substance, and Quality, and Quantity, and Relation, and Place, and Time, and Position, and Action, and 
Possession, and Passion. 


CHAPTER VIII 


MONOIMUS EXPLAINS HIS OPINIONS IN A LETTER TO THEOPHRASTUS; WHERE TO FIND GOD; HIS SYSTEM 
DERIVED FROM PYTHAGORAS 


Monoimus himself, accordingly, in his letter to Theophrastus, expressly makes the following statement: 
“Omitting to seek after God, and creation, and things similar to these, seek for Him from (out of) thyself, 
and learn who it is that absolutely appropriates (unto Himself) all things in thee, and says, My God (is) my 
mind, my understanding, my soul, my body.’ And learn from whence are sorrow, and joy, and love, and 
hatred, and involuntary wakefulness, and involuntary drowsiness, and involuntary anger, and involuntary 
affection; and if,” he says, “you accurately investigate these (points), you will discover (God) Himself, 
unity and plurality, in thyself, according to that tittle, and that He finds the outlet (for Deity) to be from 
thyself.” Those (heretics), then, (have made) these (statements). But we are under no necessity of 
comparing such (doctrines) with what have previously been subjects of meditation on the part of the 
Greeks, inasmuch as the assertions advanced by these (heretics) evidently derive their origin from 
geometrical and arithmetical art. The disciples, however, of Pythagoras, expounded this (art) after a more 
excellent method, as our readers may ascertain by consulting those passages (of our work) in which we 
have previously furnished expositions of the entire wisdom of the Greeks. But since the heresy of 
Monoimus has been sufficiently refuted, let us see what are the fictitious doctrines which the rest also (of 
these heretics) devise, in their desire to set up for themselves an empty name. 


CHAPTER IX 
TATIAN 


Tatian, however, although being himself a disciple of Justinus the Martyr, did not entertain similar 
opinions with his master. But he attempted (to establish) certain novel (tenets), and affirmed that there 
existed certain invisible AEons. And he framed a legendary account (of them), similarly to those (spoken 
of) by Valentinus. And similarly with Marcion, he asserts that marriage is destruction. But he alleges that 
Adam is not saved on account of his having been the author of disobedience. And so far for the doctrines 
of Tatian. 


CHAPTER X 


HERMOGENES; ADOPTS THE SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY; HIS NOTION CONCERNING THE BIRTH AND BODY OF OUR 
LORD 


But a certain Hermogenes, himself also imagining that he propounded some novel opinion, said that God 
made all things out of coeval and ungenerated matter. For that it was impossible that God could make 
generated things out of things that are not. And that God is always Lord, and always Creator, and matter 
always a subservient (substance), and that which is assuming phases of being—not, however, the whole of 
it. For when it was being continually moved in a rude and disorderly manner, He reduced (matter) into 
order by the following expedient. As He gazed (upon matter) in a seething condition, like (the contents of) 
a pot when a fire is burning underneath, He effected a partial separation. And taking one portion from the 
whole, He subdued it, but another He allowed to be whirled in a disorderly manner. And he asserts that 


what was (thus) subdued is the world, but that another portion remains wild, and is denominated chaotic 
matter. He asserts that this constitutes the substance of all things, as if introducing a novel tenet for his 
disciples. He does not, however, reflect that this happens to be the Socratic discourse, which (indeed) is 
worked out more elaborately by Plato than by Hermogenes. He acknowledges, however, that Christ is the 
Son of the God who created all things; and along with (this admission), he confesses that he was born of a 
virgin and of (the) Spirit, according to the voice of the Gospels. And (Hermogenes maintains that Christ), 
after His passion, was raised up in a body, and that He appeared to His disciples, and that as He went up 
into heaven He left His body in the sun, but that He Himself proceeded on to the Father. Now 
(Hermogenes) resorts to testimony, thinking to support himself by what is spoken, (viz.) what the Psalmist 
David says: “In the sun he hath placed his tabernacle, and himself (is) as a bridegroom coming forth from 
his nuptial chamber, (and) he will rejoice as a giant to run his course.” These, then, are the opinions which 
also Hermogenes attempted to establish. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE QUARTODECIMANS 


And certain other (heretics), contentious by nature, (and) wholly uninformed as regards knowledge, as 
well as in their manner more (than usually) quarrelsome, combine (in maintaining) that Easter should be 
kept on the fourteenth day of the first month, according to the commandment of the law, on whatever day 
(of the week) it should occur. (But in this) they only regard what has been written in the law, that he will 
be accursed who does not so keep (the commandment) as it is enjoined. They do not, however, attend to 
this (fact), that the legal enactment was made for Jews, who in times to come should kill the real Passover. 
And this (paschal sacrifice, in its efficacy,) has spread unto the Gentiles, and is discerned by faith, and not 
now observed in letter (merely). They attend to this one commandment, and do not look unto what has 
been spoken by the apostle: “For I testify to every man that is circumcised, that he is a debtor to keep the 
whole law.” In other respects, however, these consent to all the traditions delivered to the Church by the 
Apostles. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE MONTANISTS; PRISCILLA AND MAXIMILLA THEIR PROPHETESSES; SOME OF THEM NOETIANS 


But there are others who themselves are even more heretical in nature (than the foregoing), and are 
Phrygians by birth. These have been rendered victims of error from being previously captivated by (two) 
wretched women, called a certain Priscilla and Maximilla, whom they supposed (to be) prophetesses. And 
they assert that into these the Paraclete Spirit had departed; and antecedently to them, they in like 
manner consider Montanus as a prophet. And being in possession of an infinite number of their books, 
(the Phrygians) are overrun with delusion; and they do not judge whatever statements are made by them, 
according to (the criterion of) reason; nor do they give heed unto those who are competent to decide; but 
they are heedlessly swept onwards, by the reliance which they place on these (impostors). And they allege 
that they have learned something more through these, than from law, and prophets, and the Gospels. But 
they magnify these wretched women above the Apostles and every gift of Grace, so that some of them 
presume to assert that there is in them a something superior to Christ. These acknowledge God to be the 
Father of the universe, and Creator of all things, similarly with the Church, and (receive) as many things 
as the Gospel testifies concerning Christ. They introduce, however, the novelties of fasts, and feasts, and 
meals of parched food, and repasts of radishes, alleging that they have been instructed by women. And 
some of these assent to the heresy of the Noetians, and affirm that the Father himself is the Son, and that 
this (one) came under generation, and suffering, and death. Concerning these I shall again offer an 
explanation, after a more minute manner; for the heresy of these has been an occasion of evils to many. 
We therefore are of opinion, that the statements made concerning these (heretics) are sufficient, when we 
shall have briefly proved to all that the majority of their books are silly, and their attempts (at reasoning) 
weak, and worthy of no consideration. But it is not necessary for those who possess a sound mind to pay 
attention (either to their volumes or their arguments). 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE DOCTRINES OF THE ENCRATITES 


Others, however, styling themselves Encratites, acknowledge some things concerning God and Christ in 
like manner with the Church. In respect, however, of their mode of life, they pass their days inflated with 
pride. They suppose, that by meats they magnify themselves, while abstaining from animal food, (and) 
being water-drinkers, and forbidding to marry, and devoting themselves during the remainder of life to 
habits of asceticism. But persons of this description are estimated Cynics rather than Christians, 
inasmuch as they do not attend unto the words spoken against them through the Apostle Paul. Now he, 
predicting the novelties that were to be hereafter introduced ineffectually by certain (heretics), made a 
statement thus: “The Spirit speaketh expressly, In the latter times certain will depart from sound doctrine, 
giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils, uttering falsehoods in hypocrisy, having their own 
conscience seared with a hot iron, forbidding to marry, to abstain from meats, which God has created to 


be partaken of with thanksgiving by the faithful, and those who know the truth; because every creature of 
God is good, and nothing to be rejected which is received with thanksgiving; for it is sanctified by the 
word of God and prayer.” This voice, then, of the blessed Paul, is sufficient for the refutation of those who 
live in this manner, and plume themselves on being just; (and) for the purpose of proving that also, this 
(tenet of the Encratites) constitutes a heresy. But even though there have been denominated certain other 
heresies—I mean those of the Cainites, Ophites, or Noachites, and of others of this description—I have not 
deemed it requisite to explain the things said or done by these, lest on this account they may consider 
themselves somebody, or deserving of consideration. Since, however, the statements concerning these 
appear to be sufficient, let us pass on to the cause of evils to all, (viz.,) the heresy of the Noetians. Now, 
after we have laid bare the root of this (heresy), and stigmatized openly the venom, as it were, lurking 
within it, let us seek to deter from an error of this description those who have been impelled into it by a 
violent spirit, as it were by a swollen torrent. 


Book IX 


CONTENTS 


The following are the contents of the ninth book of the Refutation of all Heresies:— 


What the blasphemous folly is of Noetus, and that he devoted himself to the tenets of Heraclitus the 
Obscure, not to those of Christ. 


And how Callistus, intermingling the heresy of Cleomenes, the disciple of Noetus, with that of Theodotus, 
constructed another more novel heresy, and what sort the life of this (heretic) was. 


What was the recent arrival (at Rome) of the strange spirit Elchasai, and that there served as a 
concealment of his peculiar errors his apparent adhesion to the law, when in point of fact he devotes 
himself to the tenets of the Gnostics, or even of the astrologists, and to the arts of sorcery. 


What the customs of the Jews are, and how many diversities of opinion there are (amongst them). 


CHAPTER I 
AN ACCOUNT OF CONTEMPORANEOUS HERESY 


A lengthened conflict, then, having been maintained concerning all heresies by us who, at all events, have 
not left any unrefuted, the greatest struggle now remains behind, viz., to furnish an account and 
refutation of those heresies that have sprung up in our own day, by which certain ignorant and 
presumptuous men have attempted to scatter abroad the Church, and have introduced the greatest 
confusion among all the faithful throughout the entire world. For it seems expedient that we, making an 
onslaught upon the opinion which constitutes the prime source of (contemporaneous) evils, should prove 
what are the originating principles of this (opinion), in order that its offshoots, becoming a matter of 
general notoriety, may be made the object of universal scorn. 


CHAPTER II 


SOURCE OF THE HERESY OF NOETUS; CLEOMENES HIS DISCIPLE; ITS APPEARANCE AT ROME DURING THE 
EPISCOPATES OF ZEPHYRINUS AND CALLISTUS; NOETIANISM OPPOSED AT ROME BY HIPPOLYTUS 


There has appeared one, Noetus by name, and by birth a native of Smyrna. This person introduced a 
heresy from the tenets of Heraclitus. Now a certain man called Epigonus becomes his minister and pupil, 
and this person during his sojourn at Rome disseminated his godless opinion. But Cleomenes, who had 
become his disciple, an alien both in way of life and habits from the Church, was wont to corroborate the 
(Noetian) doctrine. At that time, Zephyrinus imagines that he administers the affairs of the Church—an 
uninformed and shamefully corrupt man. And he, being persuaded by proffered gain, was accustomed to 
connive at those who were present for the purpose of becoming disciples of Cleomenes. But (Zephyrinus) 
himself, being in process of time enticed away, hurried headlong into the same opinions; and he had 
Callistus as his adviser, and a fellow-champion of these wicked tenets. But the life of this (Callistus), and 
the heresy invented by him, I shall after a little explain. The school of these heretics during the succession 
of such bishops, continued to acquire strength and augmentation, from the fact that Zephyrinus and 
Callistus helped them to prevail. Never at any time, however, have we been guilty of collusion with them; 
but we have frequently offered them opposition, and have refuted them, and have forced them reluctantly 
to acknowledge the truth. And they, abashed and constrained by the truth, have confessed their errors for 
a short period, but after a little, wallow once again in the same mire. 


CHAPTER III 
NOETIANISM AN OFFSHOOT FROM THE HERACLITIC PHILOSOPHY 


But since we have exhibited the succession of their genealogy, it seems expedient next that we should also 
explain the depraved teaching involved in their doctrines. For this purpose we shall first adduce the 
opinions advanced by Heraclitus “the Obscure,” and we shall next make manifest what are the portions of 
these opinions that are of Heraclitean origin. Such parts of their system its present champions are not 
aware belong to the “Obscure” philosopher, but they imagine them to belong to Christ. But if they might 
happen to fall in with the following observations, perhaps they thus might be put out of countenance, and 
induced to desist from this godless blasphemy of theirs. Now, even though the opinion of Heraclitus has 


been expounded by us previously in the Philosophumena, it nevertheless seems expedient now also to set 
down side by side in contrast the two systems, in order that by this closer refutation they may be evidently 
instructed. I mean the followers of this (heretic), who imagine themselves to be disciples of Christ, when 
in reality they are not so, but of “the Obscure.” 


CHAPTER IV 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE SYSTEM OF HERACLITUS 


Heraclitus then says that the universe is one, divisible and indivisible; generated and ungenerated; mortal 
and immortal; reason, eternity; Father, Son, and justice, God. “For those who hearken not to me, but the 
doctrine, it is wise that they acknowledge all things to be one,” says Heraclitus; and because all do not 
know or confess this, he utters a reproof somewhat in the following terms: “People do not understand how 
what is diverse (nevertheless) coincides with itself, just like the inverse harmony of a bow and lyre.” But 
that Reason always exists, inasmuch as it constitutes the universe, and as it pervades all things, he affirms 
in this manner. “But in regard of this Reason, which always exists, men are continually devoid of 
understanding, both before they have heard of it and in first hearing of it. For though all things take place 
according to this Reason, they seem like persons devoid of any experience regarding it. Still they attempt 
both words and works of such a description as I am giving an account of, by making a division according 
to nature, and declaring how things are.” And that a Son is the universe and throughout endless ages an 
eternal king of all things, he thus asserts: “A sporting child, playing at his dice, is eternity; the kingdom is 
that of a child.” And that the Father of all things that have been generated is an unbegotten creature who 
is creator, let us hear Heraclitus affirming in these words: “Contrariety is a progenitor of all things, and 
king of all; and it exhibited some as gods, but others as men, and made some slaves, whereas others free.” 
And (he likewise affirms) that there is “a harmony, as in a bow and lyre.” That obscure harmony (is 
better), though unknown and invisible to men, he asserts in these words: “An obscure harmony is 
preferable to an obvious one.” He commends and admires before what is known, that which is unknown 
and invisible in regard of its power. And that harmony visible to men, and not incapable of being 
discovered, is better, he asserts in these words: “Whatever things are objects of vision, hearing, and 
intelligence, these I pre-eminently honour,” he says; that is, he prefers things visible to those that are 
invisible. From such expressions of his it is easy to understand the spirit of his philosophy. “Men,” he says, 
“are deceived in reference to the knowledge of manifest things similarly with Homer, who was wiser than 
all the Greeks. For even children killing vermin deceived him, when they said, What we have seen and 
seized, these we leave behind; whereas what we neither have seen nor seized, these we carry away.’“ 


CHAPTER V 


HERACLITUS’ ESTIMATE OF HESIOD; PARADOXES OF HERACLITUS; HIS ESCHATOLOGY; THE HERESY OF NOETUS 
OF HERACLITEAN ORIGIN; NOETUS’ VIEW OF THE BIRTH AND PASSION OF OUR LORD 


In this manner Heraclitus assigns to the visible an equality of position and honour with the invisible, as if 
what was visible and what was invisible were confessedly some one thing. For he says, “An obscure 
harmony is preferable to an obvious one;” and, “Whatsoever things are objects of vision, hearing, and 
intelligence,” that is, of the (corporeal) organs,—”these,” he says, “I pre-eminently honour,” not (on this 
occasion, though previously), having pre-eminently honoured invisible things. Therefore neither darkness, 
nor light, nor evil, nor good, Heraclitus affirms, is different, but one and the same thing. At all events, he 
censures Hesiod because he knew not day and night. For day, he says, and night are one, expressing 
himself somehow thus: “The teacher, however, of a vast amount of information is Hesiod, and people 
suppose this poet to be possessed of an exceedingly large store of knowledge, and yet he did not know 
(the nature of) day and night, for they are one.” As regards both what is good and what is bad, (they are, 
according to Heraclitus, likewise) one. “Physicians, undoubtedly,” says Heraclitus, “when they make 
incisions and cauterize, though in every respect they wickedly torture the sick, complain that they do not 
receive fitting remuneration from their patients, notwithstanding that they perform these salutary 
operations upon diseases.” And both straight and twisted are, he says, the same. “The way is straight and 
curved of the carders of wool;” and the circular movement of an instrument in the fuller’s shop called “a 
screw” is straight and curved, for it revolves up and circularly at the same time. “One and the same,” he 
says, “are, therefore, straight and curved.” And upward and downward, he says, are one and the same. 
“The way up and the way down are the same.” And he says that what is filthy and what is pure are one 
and the same, and what is drinkable and unfit for drink are one and the same. “Sea,” he says, “is water 
very pure and very foul, drinkable to fishes no doubt, and salutary for them, but not fit to be used as drink 
by men, and (for them) pernicious.” And, confessedly, he asserts that what is immortal is mortal, and that 
what is mortal is immortal, in the following expressions: “Immortals are mortal, and mortals are immortal, 
that is, when the one derive life from death, and the other death from life.” And he affirms also that there 
is a resurrection of this palpable flesh in which we have been born; and he knows God to be the cause of 
this resurrection, expressing himself in this manner: “Those that are here will God enable to arise and 
become guardians of quick and dead.” And he likewise affirms that a judgment of the world and all things 
in it takes place by fire, expressing himself thus: “Now, thunder pilots all things,” that is, directs them, 
meaning by the thunder everlasting fire. But he also asserts that this fire is endued with intelligence, and 
a cause of the management of the Universe, and he denominates it craving and satiety. Now craving is, 


according to him, the arrangement of the world, whereas satiety its destruction. “For,” says he, “the fire, 
coming upon the earth, will judge and seize all things.” 


But in this chapter Heraclitus simultaneously explains the entire peculiarity of his mode of thinking, but at 
the same time the (characteristic quality) of the heresy of Noetus. And I have briefly demonstrated Noetus 
to be not a disciple of Christ, but of Heraclitus. For this philosopher asserts that the primal world is itself 
the Demiurge and creator of itself in the following passage: “God is day, night; winter, summer; war, 
peace; surfeit, famine.” All things are contraries—this appears his meaning—”but an alteration takes 
place, just as if incense were mixed with other sorts of incense, but denominated according to the 
pleasurable sensation produced by each sort. Now it is evident to all that the silly successors of Noetus, 
and the champions of his heresy, even though they have not been hearers of the discourses of Heraclitus, 
nevertheless, at any rate when they adopt the opinions of Noetus, undisguisedly acknowledge these 
(Heraclitean) tenets. For they advance statements after this manner—that one and the same God is the 
Creator and Father of all things; and that when it pleased Him, He nevertheless appeared, (though 
invisible,) to just men of old. For when He is not seen He is invisible; and He is incomprehensible when He 
does not wish to be comprehended, but comprehensible when he is comprehended. Wherefore it is that, 
according to the same account, He is invincible and vincible, unbegotten and begotten, immortal and 
mortal. How shall not persons holding this description of opinions be proved to be disciples of Heraclitus? 
Did not (Heraclitus) the Obscure anticipate Noetus in framing a system of philosophy, according to 
identical modes of expression? 


Now, that Noetus affirms that the Son and Father are the same, no one is ignorant. But he makes his 
statement thus: “When indeed, then, the Father had not been born, He yet was justly styled Father; and 
when it pleased Him to undergo generation, having been begotten, He Himself became His own Son, not 
another’s.” For in this manner he thinks to establish the sovereignty of God, alleging that Father and Son, 
so called, are one and the same (substance), not one individual produced from a different one, but Himself 
from Himself; and that He is styled by name Father and Son, according to vicissitude of times. But that He 
is one who has appeared (amongst us), both having submitted to generation from a virgin, and as a man 
having held converse among men. And, on account of the birth that had taken place, He confessed 
Himself to those beholding Him a Son, no doubt; yet He made no secret to those who could comprehend 
Him of His being a Father. That this person suffered by being fastened to the tree, and that He 
commended His spirit unto Himself, having died to appearance, and not being (in reality) dead. And He 
raised Himself up the third day, after having been interred in a sepulchre, and wounded with a spear, and 
perforated with nails. Cleomenes asserts, in common with his band of followers, that this person is God 
and Father of the universe, and thus introduces among many an obscurity (of thought) such as we find in 
the philosophy of Heraclitus. 


CHAPTER VI 


CONDUCT OF CALLISTUS AND ZEPHYRINUS IN THE MATTER OF NOETIANISM; AVOWED OPINION OF 
ZEPHYRINUS CONCERNING JESUS CHRIST; DISAPPROVAL OF HIPPOLYTUS; AS A CONTEMPORANEOUS EVENT, 
HIPPOLYTUS COMPETENT TO EXPLAIN IT 


Callistus attempted to confirm this heresy,—a man cunning in wickedness, and subtle where deceit was 
concerned, (and) who was impelled by restless ambition to mount the episcopal throne. Now this man 
moulded to his purpose Zephyrinus, an ignorant and illiterate individual, and one unskilled in 
ecclesiastical definitions. And inasmuch as Zephyrinus was accessible to bribes, and covetous, Callistus, 
by luring him through presents, and by illicit demands, was enabled to seduce him into whatever course 
of action he pleased. And so it was that Callistus succeeded in inducing Zephyrinus to create continually 
disturbances among the brethren, while he himself took care subsequently, by knavish words, to attach 
both factions in good-will to himself. And, at one time, to those who entertained true opinions, he would in 
private allege that they held similar doctrines (with himself), and thus make them his dupes; while at 
another time he would act similarly towards those (who embraced) the tenets of Sabellius. But Callistus 
perverted Sabellius himself, and this, too, though he had the ability of rectifying this heretic’s error. For 
(at any time) during our admonition Sabellius did not evince obduracy; but as long as he continued alone 
with Callistus, he was wrought upon to relapse into the system of Cleomenes by this very Callistus, who 
alleges that he entertains similar opinions to Cleomenes. Sabellius, however, did not then perceive the 
knavery of Callistus; but he afterwards came to be aware of it, as I shall narrate presently. 


Now Callistus brought forward Zephyrinus himself, and induced him publicly to avow the following 
sentiments: “I know that there is one God, Jesus Christ; nor except Him do I know any other that is 
begotten and amenable to suffering.” And on another occasion, when he would make the following 
statement: “The Father did not die, but the Son.” Zephyrinus would in this way continue to keep up 
ceaseless disturbance among the people. And we, becoming aware of his sentiments, did not give place to 
him, but reproved and withstood him for the truth’s sake. And he hurried headlong into folly, from the fact 
that all consented to his hypocrisy—we, however, did not do so—and called us worshippers of two gods, 
disgorging, independent of compulsion, the venom lurking within him. It would seem to us desirable to 
explain the life of this heretic, inasmuch as he was born about the same time with ourselves, in order that, 
by the exposure of the habits of a person of this description, the heresy attempted to be established by 


him may be easily known, and may perchance be regarded as silly, by those endued with intelligence. This 
Callistus became a “martyr” at the period when Fuscianus was prefect of Rome, and the mode of his 
“martyrdom” was as follows. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF CALLISTUS; HIS OCCUPATION AS A BANKER; FRAUD ON CARPOPHORUS; CALLISTUS 
ABSCONDS; ATTEMPTED SUICIDE; CONDEMNED TO THE TREADMILL; RE-CONDEMNATION BY ORDER OF THE 
PREFECT FUSCIANUS; BANISHED TO SARDINIA; RELEASE OF CALLISTUS BY THE INTERFERENCE OF MARCION; 
CALLISTUS ARRIVES AT ROME; POPE VICTOR REMOVES CALLISTUS TO ANTIUM; RETURN OF CALLISTUS ON 
VICTOR’S DEATH; ZEPHYRINUS FRIENDLY TO HIM; CALLISTUS ACCUSED BY SABELLIUS; HIPPOLYTUS’ ACCOUNT 
OF THE OPINIONS OF CALLISTUS; THE CALLISTIAN SCHOOL AT ROME, AND ITS PRACTICES; THIS SECT IN 
EXISTENCE IN HIPPOLYTUS’ TIME 


Callistus happened to be a domestic of one Carpophorus, a man of the faith belonging to the household of 
Caesar. To this Callistus, as being of the faith, Carpophorus committed no inconsiderable amount of 
money, and directed him to bring in profitable returns from the banking business. And he, receiving the 
money, tried (the experiment of) a bank in what is called the Piscina Publica. And in process of time were 
entrusted to him not a few deposits by widows and brethren, under the ostensive cause of lodging their 
money with Carpophorus. Callistus, however, made away with all (the moneys committed to him), and 
became involved in pecuniary difficulties. And after having practised such conduct as this, there was not 
wanting one to tell Carpophorus, and the latter stated that he would require an account from him. 
Callistus, perceiving these things, and suspecting danger from his master, escaped away by stealth, 
directing his flight towards the sea. And finding a vessel in Portus ready for a voyage, he went on board, 
intending to sail wherever she happened to be bound for. But not even in this way could he avoid 
detection, for there was not wanting one who conveyed to Carpophorus intelligence of what had taken 
place. But Carpophorus, in accordance with the information he had received, at once repaired to the 
harbour (Portus), and made an effort to hurry into the vessel after Callistus. The boat, however, was 
anchored in the middle of the harbour; and as the ferryman was slow in his movements, Callistus, who 
was in the ship, had time to descry his master at a distance. And knowing that himself would be inevitably 
captured, he became reckless of life; and, considering his affairs to be in a desperate condition, he 
proceeded to cast himself into the sea. But the sailors leaped into boats and drew him out, unwilling to 
come, while those on shore were raising a loud cry. And thus Callistus was handed over to his master, and 
brought to Rome, and his master lodged him in the Pistrinum. 


But as time wore on, as happens to take place in such cases, brethren repaired to Carpophorus, and 
entreated him that he would release the fugitive serf from punishment, on the plea of their alleging that 
Callistus acknowledged himself to have money lying to his credit with certain persons. But Carpophorus, 
as a devout man, said he was indifferent regarding his own property, but that he felt a concern for the 
deposits; for many shed tears as they remarked to him, that they had committed what they had entrusted 
to Callistus, under the ostensive cause of lodging the money with himself. And Carpophorus yielded to 
their persuasions, and gave directions for the liberation of Callistus. The latter, however, having nothing 
to pay, and not being able again to abscond, from the fact of his being watched, planned an artifice by 
which he hoped to meet death. Now, pretending that he was repairing as it were to his creditors, he 
hurried on their Sabbath-day to the synagogue of the Jews, who were congregated, and took his stand, 
and created a disturbance among them. They, however, being disturbed by him, offered him insult, and 
inflicted blows upon him, and dragged him before Fuscianus, who was prefect of the city. And (on being 
asked the cause of such treatment), they replied in the following terms: “Romans have conceded to us the 
privilege of publicly reading those laws of ours that have been handed down from our fathers. This 
person, however, by coming into (our place of worship), prevented (us so doing), by creating a disturbance 
among us, alleging that he is a Christian.” And Fuscianus happens at the time to be on the judgment-seat; 
and on intimating his indignation against Callistus, on account of the statements made by the Jews, there 
was not wanting one to go and acquaint Carpophorus concerning these transactions. And he, hastening to 
the judgment-seat of the prefect, exclaimed, “I implore of you, my lord Fuscianus, believe not thou this 
fellow; for he is not a Christian, but seeks occasion of death, having made away with a quantity of my 
money, as I shall prove.” The Jews, however, supposing that this was a stratagem, as if Carpophorus were 
seeking under this pretext to liberate Callistus, with the greater enmity clamoured against him in 
presence of the prefect. Fuscianus, however, was swayed by these Jews, and having scourged Callistus, he 
gave him to be sent to a mine in Sardinia. 


But after a time, there being in that place other martyrs, Marcia, a concubine of Commodus, who was a 
God-loving female, and desirous of performing some good work, invited into her presence the blessed 
Victor, who was at that time a bishop of the Church, and inquired of him what martyrs were in Sardinia. 
And he delivered to her the names of all, but did not give the name of Callistus, knowing the villanous acts 
he had ventured upon. Marcia, obtaining her request from Commodus, hands the letter of emancipation to 
Hyacinthus, a certain eunuch, rather advanced in life. And he, on receiving it, sailed away into Sardinia, 
and having delivered the letter to the person who at that time was governor of the territory, he succeeded 
in having the martyrs released, with the exception of Callistus. But Callistus himself, dropping on his 
knees, and weeping, entreated that he likewise might obtain a release. Hyacinthus, therefore, overcome 
by the captive’s importunity, requests the governor to grant a release, alleging that permission had been 


given to himself from Marcia (to liberate Callistus), and that he would make arrangements that there 
should be no risk in this to him. Now (the governor) was persuaded, and liberated Callistus also. And 
when the latter arrived at Rome, Victor was very much grieved at what had taken place; but since he was 
a compassionate man, he took no action in the matter. Guarding, however, against the reproach (uttered) 
by many,—for the attempts made by this Callistus were not distant occurrences,—and because 
Carpophorus also still continued adverse, Victor sends Callistus to take up his abode in Antium, having 
settled on him a certain monthly allowance for food. And after Victor’s death, Zephyrinus, having had 
Callistus as a fellow-worker in the management of his clergy, paid him respect to his own damage; and 
transferring this person from Antium, appointed him over the cemetery. 


And Callistus, who was in the habit of always associating with Zephyrinus, and, as I have previously 
stated, of paying him hypocritical service, disclosed, by force of contrast, Zephyrinus to be a person able 
neither to form a judgment of things said, nor discerning the design of Callistus, who was accustomed to 
converse with Zephyrinus on topics which yielded satisfaction to the latter. Thus, after the death of 
Zephyrinus, supposing that he had obtained (the position) after which he so eagerly pursued, he 
excommunicated Sabellius, as not entertaining orthodox opinions. He acted thus from apprehension of 
me, and imagining that he could in this manner obliterate the charge against him among the churches, as 
if he did not entertain strange opinions. He was then an impostor and knave, and in process of time 
hurried away many with him. And having even venom imbedded in his heart, and forming no correct 
opinion on any subject, and yet withal being ashamed to speak the truth, this Callistus, not only on 
account of his publicly saying in the way of reproach to us, “Ye are Ditheists,” but also on account of his 
being frequently accused by Sabellius, as one that had transgressed his first faith, devised some such 
heresy as the following. Callistus alleges that the Logos Himself is Son, and that Himself is Father; and 
that though denominated by a different title, yet that in reality He is one indivisible spirit. And he 
maintains that the Father is not one person and the Son another, but that they are one and the same; and 
that all things are full of the Divine Spirit, both those above and those below. And he affirms that the 
Spirit, which became incarnate in the virgin, is not different from the Father, but one and the same. And 
he adds, that this is what has been declared by the Saviour: “Believest thou not that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me?” For that which is seen, which is man, he considers to be the Son; whereas the 
Spirit, which was contained in the Son, to be the Father. “For,” says (Callistus), “I will not profess belief in 
two Gods, Father and Son, but in one. For the Father, who subsisted in the Son Himself, after He had 
taken unto Himself our flesh, raised it to the nature of Deity, by bringing it into union with Himself, and 
made it one; so that Father and Son must be styled one God, and that this Person being one, cannot be 
two.” And in this way Callistus contends that the Father suffered along with the Son; for he does not wish 
to assert that the Father suffered, and is one Person, being careful to avoid blasphemy against the Father. 
(How careful he is!) senseless and knavish fellow, who improvises blasphemies in every direction, only 
that he may not seem to speak in violation of the truth, and is not abashed at being at one time betrayed 
into the tenet of Sabellius, whereas at another into the doctrine of Theodotus. 


The impostor Callistus, having ventured on such opinions, established a school of theology in antagonism 
to the Church, adopting the foregoing system of instruction. And he first invented the device of conniving 
with men in regard of their indulgence in sensual pleasures, saying that all had their sins forgiven by 
himself. For he who is in the habit of attending the congregation of any one else, and is called a Christian, 
should he commit any transgression; the sin, they say, is not reckoned unto him, provided only he hurries 
off and attaches himself to the school of Callistus. And many persons were gratified with his regulation, as 
being stricken in conscience, and at the same time having been rejected by numerous sects; while also 
some of them, in accordance with our condemnatory sentence, had been by us forcibly ejected from the 
Church. Now such disciples as these passed over to these followers of Callistus, and served to crowd his 
school. This one propounded the opinion, that, if a bishop was guilty of any sin, if even a sin unto death, 
he ought not to be deposed. About the time of this man, bishops, priests, and deacons, who had been 
twice married, and thrice married, began to be allowed to retain their place among the clergy. If also, 
however, any one who is in holy orders should become married, Callistus permitted such a one to continue 
in holy orders as if he had not sinned. And in justification, he alleges that what has been spoken by the 
Apostle has been declared in reference to this person: “Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant?” 
But he asserted that likewise the parable of the tares is uttered in reference to this one: “Let the tares 
grow along with the wheat;” or, in other words, let those who in the Church are guilty of sin remain in it. 
But also he affirmed that the ark of Noe was made for a symbol of the Church, in which were both dogs, 
and wolves, and ravens, and all things clean and unclean; and so he alleges that the case should stand in 
like manner with the Church. And as many parts of Scripture bearing on this view of the subject as he 
could collect, he so interpreted. 


And the hearers of Callistus being delighted with his tenets, continue with him, thus mocking both 
themselves as well as many others, and crowds of these dupes stream together into his school. Wherefore 
also his pupils are multiplied, and they plume themselves upon the crowds (attending the school) for the 
sake of pleasures which Christ did not permit. But in contempt of Him, they place restraint on the 
commission of no sin, alleging that they pardon those who acquiesce (in Callistus’ opinions). For even also 
he permitted females, if they were unwedded, and burned with passion at an age at all events 
unbecoming, or if they were not disposed to overturn their own dignity through a legal marriage, that 
they might have whomsoever they would choose as a bedfellow, whether a slave or free, and that a 


woman, though not legally married, might consider such a companion as a husband. Whence women, 
reputed believers, began to resort to drugs for producing sterility, and to gird themselves round, so to 
expel what was being conceived on account of their not wishing to have a child either by a slave or by any 
paltry fellow, for the sake of their family and excessive wealth. Behold, into how great impiety that lawless 
one has proceeded, by inculcating adultery and murder at the same time! And withal, after such 
audacious acts, they, lost to all shame, attempt to call themselves a Catholic Church! And some, under the 
supposition that they will attain prosperity, concur with them. During the episcopate of this one, second 
baptism was for the first time presumptuously attempted by them. These, then, (are the practices and 
opinions which) that most astonishing Callistus established, whose school continues, preserving its 
customs and tradition, not discerning with whom they ought to communicate, but indiscriminately 
offering communion to all. And from him they have derived the denomination of their cognomen; so that, 
on account of Callistus being a foremost champion of such practices, they should be called Callistians. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SECT OF THE ELCHASAITES; HIPPOLYTUS’ OPPOSITION TO IT 


The doctrine of this Callistus having been noised abroad throughout the entire world, a cunning man, and 
full of desperation, one called Alcibiades, dwelling in Apamea, a city of Syria, examined carefully into this 
business. And considering himself a more formidable character, and more ingenious in such tricks, than 
Callistus, he repaired to Rome; and he brought some book, alleging that a certain just man, Elchasai, had 
received this from Serae, a town of Parthia, and that he gave it to one called Sobiai. And the contents of 
this volume, he alleged, had been revealed by an angel whose height was 24 schoenoi, which make 96 
miles, and whose breadth is 4 schoenoi, and from shoulder to shoulder 6 schoenoi; and the tracks of his 
feet extend to the length of three and a half schoenoi, which are equal to fourteen miles, while the 
breadth is one schoenos and a half, and the height half a schoenos. And he alleges that also there is a 
female with him, whose measurement, he says, is according to the standards already mentioned. And he 
asserts that the male (angel) is Son of God, but that the female is called Holy Spirit. By detailing these 
prodigies he imagines that he confounds fools, while at the same time he utters the following sentence: 
“that there was preached unto men a new remission of sins in the third year of Trajan’s reign.” And 
Elchasai determines the nature of baptism, and even this I shall explain. He alleges, as to those who have 
been involved in every description of lasciviousness, and filthiness, and in acts of wickedness, if only any 
of them be a believer, that he determines that such a one, on being converted, and obeying the book, and 
believing its contents, should by baptism receive remission of sins. 


Elchasai, however, ventured to continue these knaveries, taking occasion from the aforesaid tenet of 
which Callistus stood forward as a champion. For, perceiving that many were delighted at this sort of 
promise, he considered that he could opportunely make the attempt just alluded to. And notwithstanding 
we offered resistance to this, and did not permit many for any length of time to become victims of the 
delusion. For we carried conviction to the people, when we affirmed that this was the operation of a 
spurious spirit, and the invention of a heart inflated with pride, and that this one like a wolf had risen up 
against many wandering sheep, which Callistus, by his arts of deception, had scattered abroad. But since 
we have commenced, we shall not be silent as regards the opinions of this man. And, in the first place, we 
shall expose his life, and we shall prove that his supposed discipline is a mere pretence. And next, I shall 
adduce the principal heads of his assertions, in order that the reader, looking fixedly on the treatises of 
this (Elchasai), may be made aware what and what sort is the heresy which has been audaciously 
attempted by this man. 


CHAPTER IX 
ELCHASAI DERIVED HIS SYSTEM FROM PYTHAGORAS; PRACTISED INCANTATIONS 


This Elchasai puts forward as a decoy a polity (authorized in the) Law, alleging that believers ought to be 
circumcised and live according to the Law, (while at the same time) he forcibly rends certain fragments 
from the aforesaid heresies. And he asserts that Christ was born a man in the same way as common to all, 
and that Christ was not for the first time on earth when born of a virgin, but that both previously and that 
frequently again He had been born and would be born. Christ would thus appear and exist among us from 
time to time, undergoing alterations of birth, and having his soul transferred from body to body. Now 
Elchasai adopted that tenet of Pythagoras to which I have already alluded. But the Elchasaites have 
reached such an altitude of pride, that even they affirm themselves to be endued with a power of 
foretelling futurity, using as a starting-point, obviously, the measures and numbers of the aforesaid 
Pythagorean art. These also devote themselves to the tenets of mathematicians, and astrologers, and 
magicians, as if they were true. And they resort to these, so as to confuse silly people, thus led to suppose 
that the heretics participate in a doctrine of power. And they teach certain incantations and formularies 
for those who have been bitten by dogs, and possessed of demons, and seized with other diseases; and we 
shall not be silent respecting even such practices of these heretics. Having then sufficiently explained 
their principles, and the causes of their presumptuous attempts, I shall pass on to give an account of their 
writings, through which my readers will become acquainted with both the trifling and godless efforts of 
these Elchasaites. 


CHAPTER X 


ELCHASAI’S MODE OF ADMINISTERING BAPTISM; FORMULARIES 


To those, then, that have been orally instructed by him, he dispenses baptism in this manner, addressing 
to his dupes some such words as the following: “If, therefore, (my) children, one shall have intercourse 
with any sort of animal whatsoever, or a male, or a sister, or a daughter, or hath committed adultery, or 
been guilty of fornication, and is desirous of obtaining remission of sins, from the moment that he 
hearkens to this book let him be baptized a second time in the name of the Great and Most High God, and 
in the name of His Son, the Mighty King. And by baptism let him be purified and cleansed, and let him 
adjure for himself those seven witnesses that have been described in this book—the heaven, and the 
water, and the holy spirits, and the angels of prayer, and the oil, and the salt, and the earth.” These 
constitute the astonishing mysteries of Elchasai, those ineffable and potent secrets which he delivers to 
deserving disciples. And with these that lawless one is not satisfied, but in the presence of two and three 
witnesses he puts the seal to his own wicked practices. Again expressing himself thus: “Again I say, O 
adulterers and adulteresses, and false prophets, if you are desirous of being converted, that your sins may 
be forgiven you, as soon as ever you hearken unto this book, and be baptized a second time along with 
your garments, shall peace be yours, and your portion with the just.” But since we have stated that these 
resort to incantations for those bitten by dogs and for other mishaps, we shall explain these. Now Elchasai 
uses the following formulary: “If a dog rabid and furious, in which inheres a spirit of destruction, bite any 
man, or woman, or youth, or girl, or may worry or touch them, in the same hour let such a one run with all 
their wearing apparel, and go down to a river or to a fountain wherever there is a deep spot. Let (him or 
her) be dipped with all their wearing apparel, and offer supplication to the Great and Most High God in 
faith of heart, and then let him thus adjure the seven witnesses described in this book: Behold, I call to 
witness the heaven and the water, and the holy spirits, and the angels of prayer, and the oil, and the salt, 
and the earth. I testify by these seven witnesses that no more shall I sin, nor commit adultery, nor steal, 
nor be guilty of injustice, nor be covetous, nor be actuated by hatred, nor be scornful, nor shall I take 
pleasure in any wicked deeds.’ Having uttered, therefore, these words, let such a one be baptized with the 
entire of his wearing apparel in the name of the Mighty and Most High God.” 


CHAPTER XI 
PRECEPTS OF ELCHASAT 


But in very many other respects he talks folly, inculcating the use of these sentences also for those 
afflicted with consumption, and that they should be dipped in cold water forty times during seven days; 
and he prescribes similar treatment for those possessed of devils. Oh inimitable wisdom and incantations 
gorged with powers! Who will not be astonished at such and such force of words? But since we have 
stated that they also bring into requisition astrological deceit, we shall prove this from their own 
formularies; for Elchasai speaks thus: “There exist wicked stars of impiety. This declaration has been now 
made by us, O ye pious ones and disciples: beware of the power of the days of the sovereignty of these 
stars, and engage not in the commencement of any undertaking during the ruling days of these. And 
baptize not man or woman during the days of the power of these stars, when the moon, (emerging) from 
among them, courses the sky, and travels along with them. Beware of the very day up to that on which the 
moon passes out from these stars, and then baptize and enter on every beginning of your works. But, 
moreover, honour the day of the Sabbath, since that day is one of those during which prevails (the power) 
of these stars. Take care, however, not to commence your works the third day from a Sabbath, since when 
three years of the reign of the emperor Trojan are again completed from the time that he subjected the 
Parthians to his own sway,—when, I say, three years have been completed, war rages between the impious 
angels of the northern constellations; and on this account all kingdoms of impiety are in a state of 
confusion.” 


CHAPTER XII 


THE HERESY OF THE ELCHASAITES A DERIVATIVE ONE 


Inasmuch as (Elchasai) considers, then, that it would be an insult to reason that these mighty and 
ineffable mysteries should be trampled under foot, or that they should be committed to many, he advises 
that as valuable pearls they should be preserved, expressing himself thus: “Do not recite this account to 
all men, and guard carefully these precepts, because all men are not faithful, nor are all women 
straightforward.” Books containing these (tenets), however, neither the wise men of the Egyptians 
secreted in shrines, nor did Pythagoras, a sage of the Greeks, conceal them there. For if at that time 
Elchasai had happened to live, what necessity would there be that Pythagoras, or Thales, or Solon, or the 
wise Plato, or even the rest of the sages of the Greeks, should become disciples of the Egyptian priests, 
when they could obtain possession of such and such wisdom from Alcibiades, as the most astonishing 
interpreter of that wretched Elchasai? The statements, therefore, that have been made for the purpose of 
attaining a knowledge of the madness of these, would seem sufficient for those endued with sound mind. 
And so it is, that it has not appeared expedient to quote more of their formularies, seeing that these are 
very numerous and ridiculous. Since, however, we have not omitted those practices that have risen up in 


our own day, and have not been silent as regards those prevalent before our time, it seems proper, in 
order that we may pass through all their systems, and leave nothing untold, to state what also are the 
(customs) of the Jews, and what are the diversities of opinion among them, for I imagine that these as yet 
remain behind for our consideration. Now, when I have broken silence on these points, I shall pass on to 
the demonstration of the Doctrine of the Truth, in order that, after the lengthened argumentative struggle 
against all heresies, we, devoutly pressing forward towards the kingdom’s crown, and believing the truth, 
may not be unsettled. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE JEWISH SECTS 


Originally there prevailed but one usage among the Jews; for one teacher was given unto them by God, 
namely Moses, and one law by this same Moses. And there was one desert region and one Mount Sinai, 
for one God it was who legislated for these Jews. But, again, after they had crossed the river Jordan, and 
had inherited by lot the conquered country, they in various ways rent in sunder the law of God, each 
devising a different interpretation of the declarations made by God. And in this way they raised up for 
themselves teachers, (and) invented doctrines of an heretical nature, and they continued to advance into 
(sectarian) divisions. Now it is the diversity of these Jews that I at present propose to explain. But though 
for even a considerable time they have been rent into very numerous sects, yet I intend to elucidate the 
more principal of them, while those who are of a studious turn will easily become acquainted with the 
rest. For there is a division amongst them into three sorts; and the adherents of the first are the 
Pharisees, but of the second the Sadducees, while the rest are Essenes. These practise a more devotional 
life, being filled with mutual love, and being temperate. And they turn away from every act of inordinate 
desire, being averse even to hearing of things of the sort. And they renounce matrimony, but they take the 
boys of others, and thus have an offspring begotten for them. And they lead these adopted children into 
an observance of their own peculiar customs, and in this way bring them up and impel them to learn the 
sciences. They do not, however, forbid them to marry, though themselves refraining from matrimony. 
Women, however, even though they may be disposed to adhere to the same course of life, they do not 
admit, inasmuch as in no way whatsoever have they confidence in women. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE TENETS OF THE ESSENI 


And they despise wealth, and do not turn away from sharing their goods with those that are destitute. No 
one amongst them, however, enjoys a greater amount of riches than another. For a regulation with them 
is, that an individual coming forward to join the sect must sell his possessions, and present the price of 
them to the community. And on receiving the money, the head of the order distributes it to all according to 
their necessities. Thus there is no one among them in distress. And they do not use oil, regarding it asa 
defilement to be anointed. And there are appointed overseers, who take care of all things that belong to 
them in common, and they all appear always in white clothing. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE TENETS OF THE ESSENI CONTINUED 


But there is not one city of them, but many of them settle in every city. And if any of the adherents of the 
sect may be present from a strange place, they consider that all things are in common for him, and those 
whom they had not previously known they receive as if they belonged to their own household and kindred. 
And they traverse their native land, and on each occasion that they go on a journey they carry nothing 
except arms. And they have also in their cities a president, who expends the moneys collected for this 
purpose in procuring clothing and food for them. And their robe and its shape are modest. And they do not 
own two cloaks, or a double set of shoes; and when those that are in present use become antiquated, then 
they adopt others. And they neither buy nor sell anything at all; but whatever any one has he gives to him 
that has not, and that which one has not he receives. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE TENETS OF THE ESSENI CONTINUED 


And they continue in an orderly manner, and with perseverance pray from early dawn, and they do not 
speak a word unless they have praised God in a hymn. And in this way they each go forth and engage in 
whatever employment they please; and after having worked up to the fifth hour they leave off. Then again 
they come together into one place, and encircle themselves with linen girdles, for the purpose of 
concealing their private parts. And in this manner they perform ablutions in cold water; and after being 
thus cleansed, they repair together into one apartment,—now no one who entertains a different opinion 
from themselves assembles in the house,—and they proceed to partake of breakfast. And when they have 
taken their seats in silence, they set down loaves in order, and next some one sort of food to eat along 


with the bread, and each receives from these a sufficient portion. No one, however, tastes these before the 
priest utters a blessing, and prays over the food. And after breakfast, when he has a second time offered 
up supplication, as at the beginning, so at the conclusion of their meal they praise God in hymns. Next, 
after they have laid aside as sacred the garments in which they have been clothed while together taking 
their repast within the house—(now these garments are linen)—and having resumed the clothes which 
they had left in the vestibule, they hasten to agreeable occupations until evening. And they partake of 
supper, doing all things in like manner to those already mentioned. And no one will at any time cry aloud, 
nor will any other tumultuous voice be heard. But they each converse quietly, and with decorum one 
concedes the conversation to the other, so that the stillness of those within the house appears a sort of 
mystery to those outside. And they are invariably sober, eating and drinking all things by measure. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE TENETS OF THE ESSENI CONTINUED 


All then pay attention to the president; and whatever injunctions he will issue, they obey as law. For they 
are anxious that mercy and assistance be extended to those that are burdened with toil. And especially 
they abstain from wrath and anger, and all such passions, inasmuch as they consider these to be 
treacherous to man. And no one amongst them is in the habit of swearing; but whatever any one says, this 
is regarded more binding than an oath. If, however, one will swear, he is condemned as one unworthy of 
credence. They are likewise solicitous about the readings of the law and prophets; and moreover also, if 
there is any treatise of the faithful, about that likewise. And they evince the utmost curiosity concerning 
plants and stones, rather busying themselves as regards the operative powers of these, saying that these 
things were not created in vain. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE TENETS OF THE ESSENI CONTINUED 


But to those who wish to become disciples of the sect, they do not immediately deliver their rules, unless 
they have previously tried them. Now for the space of a year they set before (the candidates) the same 
food, while the latter continue to live in a different house outside the Essenes’ own place of meeting. And 
they give (to the probationists) a hatchet and the linen girdle, and a white robe. When, at the expiration of 
this period, one affords proof of self-control, he approaches nearer to the sect’s method of living, and he is 
washed more purely than before. Not as yet, however, does he partake of food along with the Essenes. 
For, after having furnished evidence as to whether he is able to acquire self-control,—but for two years the 
habit of a person of this description is on trial,—and when he has appeared deserving, he is thus reckoned 
amongst the members of the sect. Previous, however, to his being allowed to partake of a repast along 
with them, he is bound under fearful oaths. First, that he will worship the Divinity; next, that he will 
observe just dealings with men, and that he will in no way injure any one, and that he will not hate a 
person who injures him, or is hostile to him, but pray for them. He likewise swears that he will always aid 
the just, and keep faith with all, especially those who are rulers. For, they argue, a position of authority 
does not happen to any one without God. And if the Essene himself be a ruler, he swears that he will not 
conduct himself at any time arrogantly in the exercise of power, nor be prodigal, nor resort to any 
adornment, or a greater state of magnificence than the usage permits. He likewise swears, however, to be 
a lover of truth, and to reprove him that is guilty of falsehood, neither to steal, nor pollute his conscience 
for the sake of iniquitous gain, nor conceal aught from those that are members of his sect, and to divulge 
nothing to others, though one should be tortured even unto death. And in addition to the foregoing 
promises, he swears to impart to no one a knowledge of the doctrines in a different manner from that in 
which he has received them himself. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE TENETS OF THE ESSENI CONTINUED 


With oaths, then, of this description, they bind those who come forward. If, however, any one may be 
condemned for any sin, he is expelled from the order; but one that has been thus excommunicated 
sometimes perishes by an awful death. For, inasmuch as he is bound by the oaths and rites of the sect, he 
is not able to partake of the food in use among other people. Those that are excommunicated, 
occasionally, therefore, utterly destroy the body through starvation. And so it is, that when it comes to the 
last the Essenes sometimes pity many of them who are at the point of dissolution, inasmuch as they deem 
a punishment even unto death, thus inflicted upon these culprits, a sufficient penalty. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE TENETS OF THE ESSENI CONCLUDED 


But as regards judicial decisions, the Essenes are most accurate and impartial. And they deliver their 
judgments when they have assembled together, numbering at the very least one hundred; and the 


sentence delivered by them is irreversible. And they honour the legislator next after God; and if any one is 
guilty of blasphemy against this framer of laws, he is punished. And they are taught to yield obedience to 
rulers and elders; and if ten occupy seats in the same room, one of them will not speak unless it will 
appear expedient to the nine. And they are careful not to spit out into the midst of persons present, and to 
the right hand. They are more solicitous, however, about abstaining from work on the Sabbath-day than 
all other Jews. For not only do they prepare their victuals for themselves one day previously, so as not (on 
the Sabbath) to kindle a fire, but not even would they move a utensil from one place to another (on that 
day), nor ease nature; nay, some would not even rise from a couch. On other days, however, when they 
wish to relieve nature, they dig a hole a foot long with the mattock,—for of this description is the hatchet, 
which the president in the first instance gives those who come forward to gain admission as disciples,— 
and cover (this cavity) on all sides with their garment, alleging that they do not necessarily insult the 
sunbeams. They then replace the upturned soil into the pit; and this is their practice, choosing the more 
lonely spots. But after they have performed this operation, immediately they undergo ablution, as if the 
excrement pollutes them. 


CHAPTER XXI 
DIFFERENT SECTS OF THE ESSENI 


The Essenes have, however, in the lapse of time, undergone divisions, and they do not preserve their 
system of training after a similar manner, inasmuch as they have been split up into four parties. For some 
of them discipline themselves above the requisite rules of the order, so that even they would not handle a 
current coin of the country, saying that they ought not either to carry, or behold, or fashion an image: 
wherefore no one of those goes into a city, lest (by so doing) he should enter through a gate at which 
statues are erected, regarding it a violation of law to pass beneath images. But the adherents of another 
party, if they happen to hear any one maintaining a discussion concerning God and His laws—supposing 
such to be an uncircumcised person, they will closely watch him and when they meet a person of this 
description in any place alone, they will threaten to slay him if he refuses to undergo the rite of 
circumcision. Now, if the latter does not wish to comply with this request, an Essene spares not, but even 
slaughters. And it is from this occurrence that they have received their appellation, being denominated 
(by some) Zelotae, but by others Sicarii. And the adherents of another party call no one Lord except the 
Deity, even though one should put them to the torture, or even kill them. But there are others of a later 
period, who have to such an extent declined from the discipline (of the order), that, as far as those are 
concerned who continue in the primitive customs, they would not even touch these. And if they happen to 
come in contact with them, they immediately resort to ablution, as if they had touched one belonging to 
an alien tribe. But here also there are very many of them of so great longevity, as even to live longer than 
a hundred years. They assert, therefore, that a cause of this arises from their extreme devotion to religion, 
and their condemnation of all excess in regard of what is served up (as food), and from their being 
temperate and incapable of anger. And so it is that they despise death, rejoicing when they can finish their 
course with a good conscience. If, however, any one would even put to the torture persons of this 
description, in order to induce any amongst them either to speak evil of the law, or eat what is offered in 
sacrifice to an idol, he will not effect his purpose; for one of this party submits to death and endures 
torment rather than violate his conscience. 


CHAPTER XXII 


BELIEF OF THE ESSENI IN THE RESURRECTION; THEIR SYSTEM A SUGGESTIVE ONE 


Now the doctrine of the resurrection has also derived support among these; for they acknowledge both 
that the flesh will rise again, and that it will be immortal, in the same manner as the soul is already 
imperishable. And they maintain that the soul, when separated in the present life, (departs) into one 
place, which is well ventilated and lightsome, where, they say, it rests until judgment. And this locality the 
Greeks were acquainted with by hearsay, and called it “Isles of the Blessed.” And there are other tenets of 
these which many of the Greeks have appropriated, and thus have from time to time formed their own 
opinions. For the disciplinary system in regard of the Divinity, according to these (Jewish sects), is of 
greater antiquity than that of all nations. And so it is that the proof is at hand, that all those (Greeks) who 
ventured to make assertions concerning God, or concerning the creation of existing things, derived their 
principles from no other source than from Jewish legislation. And among these may be particularized 
Pythagoras especially, and the Stoics, who derived (their systems) while resident among the Egyptians, by 
having become disciples of these Jews. Now they affirm that there will be both a judgment and a 
conflagration of the universe, and that the wicked will be eternally punished. And among them is 
cultivated the practice of prophecy, and the prediction of future events. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
ANOTHER SECT OF THE ESSENI: THE PHARISEES 


There is then another order of the Essenes who use the same customs and prescribed method of living 
with the foregoing sects, but make an alteration from these in one respect, viz., marriage. Now they 


maintain that those who have abrogated matrimony commit some terrible offence, which is for the 
destruction of life, and that they ought not to cut off the succession of children; for, that if all entertained 
this opinion, the entire race of men would easily be exterminated. However, they make a trial of their 
betrothed women for a period of three years; and when they have been three times purified, with a view 
of proving their ability of bringing forth children, so then they wed. They do not, however, cohabit with 
pregnant women, evincing that they marry not from sensual motives, but from the advantage of children. 
And the women likewise undergo ablution in a similar manner (with their husbands), and are themselves 
also arrayed in a linen garment, after the mode in which the men are with their girdles. These things, 
then, are the statements which I have to make respecting the Esseni. 


But there are also others who themselves practise the Jewish customs; and these, both in respect of caste 
and in respect of the laws, are called Pharisees. Now the greatest part of these is to be found in every 
locality, inasmuch as, though all are styled Jews, yet, on account of the peculiarity of the opinions 
advanced by them, they have been denominated by titles proper to each. These, then, firmly hold the 
ancient tradition, and continue to pursue in a disputative spirit a close investigation into the things 
regarded according to the Law as clean and not clean. And they interpret the regulations of the Law, and 
put forward teachers, whom they qualify for giving instruction in such things. These Pharisees affirm the 
existence of fate, and that some things are in our power, whereas others are under the control of destiny. 
In this way they maintain that some actions depend upon ourselves, whereas others upon fate. But (they 
assert) that God is a cause of all things, and that nothing is managed or happens without His will. These 
likewise acknowledge that there is a resurrection of flesh, and that soul is immortal, and that there will be 
a judgment and conflagration, and that the righteous will be imperishable, but that the wicked will endure 
everlasting punishment in unquenchable fire. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE SADDUCEES 


These, then, are the opinions even of the Pharisees. The Sadducees, however, are for abolishing fate, and 
they acknowledge that God does nothing that is wicked, nor exercises providence over (earthly concerns); 
but they contend that the choice between good and evil lies within the power of men. And they deny that 
there is a resurrection not only of flesh, but also they suppose that the soul does not continue after death. 
The soul they consider nothing but mere vitality, and that it is on account of this that man has been 
created. However, (they maintain) that the notion of the resurrection has been fully realized by the single 
circumstance, that we close our days after having left children upon earth. But (they still insist) that after 
death one expects to suffer nothing, either bad or good; for that there will be a dissolution both of soul 
and body, and that man passes into non-existence, similarly also with the material of the animal creation. 
But as regards whatever wickedness a man may have committed in life, provided he may have been 
reconciled to the injured party, he has been a gainer (by transgression), inasmuch as he has escaped the 
punishment (that otherwise would have been inflicted) by men. And whatever acquisitions a man may 
have made, and (in whatever respect), by becoming wealthy, he may have acquired distinction, he has so 
far been a gainer. But (they abide by their assertion), that God has no solicitude about the concerns of an 
individual here. And while the Pharisees are full of mutual affection, the Sadducees, on the other hand, 
are actuated by self-love. This sect had its stronghold especially in the region around Samaria. And these 
also adhere to the customs of the law, saying that one ought so to live, that he may conduct himself 
virtuously, and leave children behind him on earth. They do not, however, devote attention to prophets, 
but neither do they to any other sages, except to the law of Moses only, in regard of which, however, they 
frame no interpretations. These, then, are the opinions which also the Sadducees choose to teach. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE JEWISH RELIGION 


Since, therefore, we have explained even the diversities among the Jews, it seems expedient likewise not 
to pass over in silence the system of their religion. The doctrine, therefore, among all Jews on the subject 
of religion is fourfold-theological, natural, moral, and ceremonial. And they affirm that there is one God, 
and that He is Creator and Lord of the universe: that He has formed all these glorious works which had no 
previous existence; and this, too, not out of any coeval substance that lay ready at hand, but His Will—the 
efficient cause—was to create, and He did create. And (they maintain) that there are angels, and that 
these have been brought into being for ministering unto the creation; but also that there is a sovereign 
Spirit that always continues beside God, for glory and praise. And that all things in the creation are 
endued with sensation, and that there is nothing inanimate. And they earnestly aim at serious habits and a 
temperate life, as one may ascertain from their laws. Now these matters have long ago been strictly 
defined by those who in ancient times have received the divinely-appointed law; so that the reader will 
find himself astonished at the amount of temperance, and of diligence, lavished on customs legally 
enacted in reference to man. The ceremonial service, however, which has been adapted to divine worship 
in a manner befitting the dignity of religion, has been practised amongst them with the highest degree of 
elaboration. The superiority of their ritualism it is easy for those who wish it to ascertain, provided they 
read the book which furnishes information on these points. They will thus perceive how that with 


solemnity and sanctity the Jewish priests offer unto God the first-fruits of the gifts bestowed by Him for 
the use and enjoyment of men; how they fulfil their ministrations with regularity and stedfastness, in 
obedience to His commandments. There are, however, some (liturgical usages adopted) by these, which 
the Sadducees refuse to recognise, for they are not disposed to acquiesce in the existence of angels or 
spirits. 


Still all parties alike expect Messiah, inasmuch as the Law certainly, and the prophets, preached 
beforehand that He was about to be present on earth. Inasmuch, however, as the Jews were not cognizant 
of the period of His advent, there remains the supposition that the declarations (of Scripture) concerning 
His coming have not been fulfilled. And so it is, that up to this day they continue in anticipation of the 
future coming of the Christ,—from the fact of their not discerning Him when He was present in the world. 
And (yet there can be little doubt but) that, on beholding the signs of the times of His having been already 
amongst us, the Jews are troubled; and that they are ashamed to confess that He has come, since they 
have with their own hands put Him to death, because they were stung with indignation in being convicted 
by Himself of not having obeyed the laws. And they affirm that He who was thus sent forth by God is not 
this Christ (whom they are looking for); but they confess that another Messiah will come, who as yet has 
no existence; and that he will usher in some of the signs which the law and the prophets have shown 
beforehand, whereas, regarding the rest (of these indications), they suppose that they have fallen into 
error. For they say that his generation will be from the stock of David, but not from a virgin and the Holy 
Spirit, but from a woman and a man, according as it is a rule for all to be procreated from seed. And they 
allege that this Messiah will be King over them,—a warlike and powerful individual, who, after having 
gathered together the entire people of the Jews, and having done battle with all the nations, will restore 
for them Jerusalem the royal city. And into this city He will collect together the entire Hebrew race, and 
bring it back once more into the ancient customs, that it may fulfil the regal and sacerdotal functions, and 
dwell in confidence for periods of time of sufficient duration. After this repose, it is their opinion that war 
would next be waged against them after being thus congregated; that in this conflict Christ would fall by 
the edge of the sword; and that, after no long time, would next succeed the termination and conflagration 
of the universe; and that in this way their opinions concerning the resurrection would receive completion, 
and a recompense be rendered to each man according to his works. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
CONCLUSION TO THE WORK EXPLAINED 


It now seems to us that the tenets of both all the Greeks and barbarians have been sufficiently explained 
by us, and that nothing has remained unrefuted either of the points about which philosophy has been 
busied, or of the allegations advanced by the heretics. And from these very explanations the 
condemnation of the heretics is obvious, for having either purloined their doctrines, or derived 
contributions to them from some of those tenets elaborately worked out by the Greeks, and for having 
advanced (these opinions) as if they originated from God. Since, therefore, we have hurriedly passed 
through all the systems of these, and with much labour have, in the nine books, proclaimed all their 
opinions, and have left behind us for all men a small viaticum in life, and to those who are our 
contemporaries have afforded a desire of learning (with) great joy and delight, we have considered it 
reasonable, as a crowning stroke to the entire work, to introduce the discourse (already mentioned) 
concerning the truth, and to furnish our delineation of this in one book, namely the tenth. Our object is, 
that the reader, not only when made acquainted with the overthrow of those who have presumed to 
establish heresies, may regard with scorn their idle fancies, but also, when brought to know the power of 
the truth, may be placed in the way of salvation, by reposing that faith in God which He so worthily 
deserves. 


Book X 


CONTENTS 


The following are the contents of the tenth book of the Refutation of all Heresies:— 
An Epitome of all Philosophers. 
An Epitome of all Heresies. 


And, in conclusion to all, what the Doctrine of the Truth is. 


CHAPTER I 
RECAPITULATION 


After we have, not with violence, burst through the labyrinth of heresies, but have unravelled (their 
intricacies) through a refutation merely, or, in other words, by the force of truth, we approach the 
demonstration of the truth itself. For then the artificial sophisms of error will be exposed in all their 
inconsistency, when we shall succeed in establishing whence it is that the definition of the truth has been 
derived. The truth has not taken its principles from the wisdom of the Greeks, nor borrowed its doctrines, 
as secret mysteries, from the tenets of the Egyptians, which, albeit silly, are regarded amongst them with 
religious veneration as worthy of reliance. Nor has it been formed out of the fallacies which enunciate the 
incoherent (conclusions arrived at through the) curiosity of the Chaldeans. Nor does the truth owe its 
existence to astonishment, through the operations of demons, for the irrational frenzy of the Babylonians. 
But its definition is constituted after the manner in which every true definition is, viz., as simple and 
unadorned. A definition such as this, provided it is made manifest, will of itself refute error. And although 
we have very frequently propounded demonstrations, and with sufficient fulness elucidated for those 
willing (to learn) the rule of the truth; yet even now, after having discussed all the opinions put forward by 
the Greeks and heretics, we have decided it not to be, at all events, unreasonable to introduce, as a sort of 
finishing stroke to the (nine) books preceding, this demonstration throughout the tenth book. 


CHAPTER II 
SUMMARY OF THE OPINIONS OF PHILOSOPHERS 


Having, therefore, embraced (a consideration of) the tenets of all the wise men among the Greeks in four 
books, and the doctrines propounded by the heresiarchs in five, we shall now exhibit the doctrine 
concerning the truth in one, having first presented in a summary the suppositions entertained severally by 
all. For the dogmatists of the Greeks, dividing philosophy into three parts, in this manner devised from 
time to time their speculative systems; some denominating their system Natural, and others Moral, but 
others Dialectical Philosophy. And the ancient thinkers who called their science Natural Philosophy, were 
those mentioned in book i. And the account which they furnished was after this mode: Some of them 
derived all things from one, whereas others from more things than one. And of those who derived all 
things from one, some derived them from what was devoid of quality, whereas others from what was 
endued with quality. And among those who derived all things from quality, some derived them from fire, 
and some from air, and some from water, and some from earth. And among those who derived the 
universe from more things than one, some derived it from numerable, but others from infinite quantities. 
And among those who derived all things from numerable quantities, some derived them from two, and 
others from four, and others from five, and others from six. And among those who derived the universe 
from infinite quantities, some derived entities from things similar to those generated, whereas others from 
things dissimilar. And among these some derived entities from things incapable of, whereas others from 
things capable of, passion. From a body devoid of quality and endued with unity, the Stoics, then, 
accounted for the generation of the universe. For, according to them, matter devoid of quality, and in all 
its parts susceptible of change, constitutes an originating principle of the universe. For, when an 
alteration of this ensues, there is generated fire, air, water, earth. The followers, however, of Hippasus, 
and Anaximander, and Thales the Milesian, are disposed to think that all things have been generated from 
one (an entity), endued with quality. Hippasus of Metapontum and Heraclitus the Ephesian declared the 
origin of things to be from fire, whereas Anaximander from air, but Thales from water, and Xenophanes 
from earth. “For from earth,” says he, “are all things, and all things terminate in the earth.” 


CHAPTER III 
SUMMARY OF THE OPINIONS OF PHILOSOPHERS CONTINUED 


But among those who derive all entities from more things than one, and from numerable quantities, the 
poet Homer asserts that the universe consists of two substances, namely earth and water; at one time 
expressing himself thus:— 


“The source of gods was Sea and Mother Earth.” 

And on another occasion thus:— 

“But indeed ye all might become water and earth.” 

And Xenophanes of Colophon seems to coincide with him, for he says:— 
“We all are sprung from water and from earth.” 


Euripides, however, (derives the universe) from earth and air, as one may ascertain from the following 
assertion of his:— 


“Mother of all, air and earth, I sing.” 

But Empedocles derives the universe from four principles, expressing himself thus:— 
“Four roots of all things hear thou first: 

Brilliant Jove, and life-giving Juno and Aidoneus, 

And Nestis, that with tears bedews the Mortal Font.” 


Ocellus, however, the Lucanian, and Aristotle, derive the universe from five principles; for, along with the 
four elements, they have assumed the existence of a fifth, and (that this is) a body with a circular motion; 
and they say that from this, things celestial have their being. But the disciples of Empedocles supposed 
the generation of the universe to have proceeded from six principles. For in the passage where he says, 
“Four roots of all things hear thou first,” he produces generation out of four principles. When, however, he 
subjoins,— 


“Ruinous Strife apart from these, equal in every point, 
And with them Friendship equal in length and breadth,”— 


he also delivers six principles of the universe, four of them material—earth, water, fire, and air; but two of 
them formative—Friendship and Discord. The followers, however, of Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, and of 
Democritus, and of Epicurus, and multitudes of others, have given it as their opinion that the generation 
of the universe proceeds from infinite numbers of atoms; and we have previously made partial mention of 
these philosophers. But Anaxagoras derives the universe from things similar to those that are being 
produced; whereas the followers of Democritus and Epicurus derived the universe from things both 
dissimilar (to the entities produced), and devoid of passion, that is, from atoms. But the followers of 
Heraclides of Pontus, and of Asclepiades, derived the universe from things dissimilar (to the entities 
produced), and capable of passion, as if from incongruous corpuscles. But the disciples of Plato affirm that 
these entities are from three principles—God, and Matter, and Exemplar. He divides matter, however, into 
four principles—fire, water, earth, and air. And (he says) that God is the Creator of this (matter), and that 
Mind is its exemplar. 


CHAPTER IV 
SUMMARY OF THE OPINIONS OF PHILOSOPHERS CONTINUED 


Persuaded, then, that the principle of physiology is confessedly discovered to be encumbered with 
difficulties for all these philosophers, we ourselves also shall fearlessly declare concerning the examples 
of the truth, as to how they are, and as we have felt confident that they are. But we shall previously 
furnish an explanation, in the way of epitome, of the tenets of the heresiarchs, in order that, by our having 
set before our readers the tenets of all made well known by this (plan of treatment), we may exhibit the 
truth in a plain and familiar (form). 


CHAPTER V 


THE NAASSENI 


But since it so appears expedient, let us begin first from the public worshippers of the serpent. The 


Naasseni call the first principle of the universe a Man, and that the same also is a Son of Man; and they 
divide this man into three portions. For they say one part of him is rational, and another psychical, but a 
third earthly. And they style him Adamas, and suppose that the knowledge appertaining to him is the 
originating cause of the capacity of knowing God. And the Naassene asserts that all these rational, and 
psychical, and earthly qualities have retired into Jesus, and that through Him these three substances 
simultaneously have spoken unto the three genera of the universe. These allege that there are three kinds 
of existence—angelic, psychical, and earthly; and that there are three churches—angelic, psychical, and 
earthly; and that the names for these are—chosen, called, and captive. These are the heads of doctrine 
advanced by them, as far as one may briefly comprehend them. They affirm that James, the brother of the 
Lord, delivered these tenets to Mariamne, by such a statement belying both. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE PERATAE 


The Peratae, however, viz., Ademes the Carystian, and Euphrates the Peratic, say that there is some one 
world,—this is the denomination they use,—and affirming that it is divided into three parts. But of the 
threefold division, according to them, there is one principle, just like an immense fountain, capable of 
being by reason divided into infinite segments. And the first segment, and the one of more proximity, 
according to them, is the triad, and is called a perfect good, and a paternal magnitude. But the second 
portion of the triad is a certain multitude of, as it were, infinite powers. The third part, however, is formal. 
And the first is unbegotten; whence they expressly affirm that there are three Gods, three Logoi, three 
minds, (and) three men. For when the division has been accomplished, to each part of the world they 
assign both Gods, and Logoi, and men, and the rest. But from above, from uncreatedness and the first 
segment of the world, when afterwards the world had attained to its consummation, the Peratic affirms 
that there came down, in the times of Herod, a certain man with a threefold nature, and a threefold body, 
and a threefold power, named Christ, and that He possesses from the three parts of the world in Himself 
all the concretions and capacities of the world. And they are disposed to think that this is what has been 
declared, “in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” And they assert that from the two 
worlds situated above—namely, both the unbegotten one and self-begotten one—there were borne down 
into this world in which we are, germs of all sorts of powers. And (they say) that Christ came down from 
above from uncreatedness, in order that, by His descent, all things that have been divided into three parts 
may be saved. For, says the Peratic, the things that have been borne down from above will ascend through 
Him; and the things that have plotted against those that have been borne down are heedlessly rejected, 
and sent away to be punished. And the Peratic states that there are two parts which are saved—that is, 
those that are situated above—by having been separated from corruption, and that the third is destroyed, 
which he calls a formal world. These also are the tenets of the Peratae. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE SETHIANS 


But to the Sethians it seems that there exist three principles, which have been precisely defined. And each 
of the principles is fitted by nature for being able to be generated, as in a human soul every art 
whatsoever is developed which is capable of being learned. The result is the same as when a child, by 
being long conversant with a musical instrument, becomes a musician; or with geometry a geometrician, 
or with any other art, with a similar result. And the essences of the principles, the Sethians say, are light 
and darkness. And in the midst of these is pure spirit; and the spirit, they say, is that which is placed 
intermediate between darkness, which is below, and light, which is above. It is not spirit, as a current of 
wind or a certain gentle breeze which may be felt, but just as if some fragrance of ointment or incense 
made out of a refined mixture,—a power diffusing itself by some impulse of fragrance which is 
inconceivable and superior to what one can express. Since, therefore, the light is above and the darkness 
below, and the spirit is intermediate between these, the light, also, as a ray of sun, shines from above on 
the underlying darkness. And the fragrance of the spirit is wafted onwards, occupying an intermediate 
position, and proceeds forth, just as is diffused the odour of incense-offerings (laid) upon the fire. Now the 
power of the things divided threefold being of this description, the power simultaneously of the spirit and 
of the light is below, in the darkness that is situated beneath. The darkness, however, they say, is a 
horrible water, into which the light along with the spirit is absorbed, and thus translated into a nature of 
this description. The darkness being then endued with intelligence, and knowing that when the light has 
been removed from it the darkness continues desolate, devoid of radiance and splendour, power and 
efficiency, as well as impotent, (therefore,) by every effort of reflection and of reason, this makes an 
exertion to comprise in itself brilliancy, and a scintillation of light, along with the fragrance of the spirit. 
And of this they introduce the following image, expressing themselves thus: Just as the pupil of the eye 
appears dark beneath the underlying humours, but is illuminated by the spirit, so the darkness earnestly 
strives after the spirit, and has with itself all the powers which wish to retire and return. Now these are 
indefinitely infinite, from which, when commingled, all things are figured and generated like seals. For 
just as a seal, when brought into contact with wax, produces a figure, (and yet the seal) itself remains of 
itself what it was, so also the powers, by coming into communion (one with the other), form all the infinite 


kinds of animals. The Sethians assert that, therefore, from the primary concourse of the three principles 
was generated an image of the great seal, namely heaven and earth, having a form like a womb, 
possessing a navel in the midst. And so that the rest of the figures of all things were, like heaven and 
earth, fashioned similar to a womb. 


And the Sethians say that from the water was produced a first-begotten principle, namely a vehement and 
boisterous wind, and that it is a cause of all generation, which creates a sort of heat and motion in the 
world from the motion of the waters. And they maintain that this wind is fashioned like the hissing of a 
serpent into a perfect image. And on this the world gazes and hurries into generation, being inflamed as a 
womb; and from thence they are disposed to think that the generation of the universe has arisen. And 
they say that this wind constitutes a spirit, and that a perfect God has arisen from the fragrance of the 
waters, and that of the spirit, and from the brilliant light. And they affirm that mind exists after the mode 
of generation from a female—(meaning by mind) the supernal spark—and that, having been mingled 
beneath with the compounds of body, it earnestly desires to flee away, that escaping it may depart and not 
find dissolution on account of the deficiency in the waters. Wherefore it is in the habit of crying aloud 
from the mixture of the waters, according to the Psalmist, as they say, “For the entire anxiety of the light 
above is, that it may deliver the spark which is below from the Father beneath,” that is, from wind. And 
the Father creates heat and disturbance, and produces for Himself a Son, namely mind, which, as they 
allege, is not the peculiar offspring of Himself. And these heretics affirm that the Son, on beholding the 
perfect Logos of the supernal light, underwent a transformation, and in the shape of a serpent entered 
into a womb, in order that he might be able to recover that Mind which is the scintillation from the light. 
And that this is what has been declared, “Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God; but made Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him the form of a servant.” And the 
wretched and baneful Sethians are disposed to think that this constitutes the servile form alluded to by 
the Apostle. These, then, are the assertions which likewise these Sethians advance. 


CHAPTER VIII 
SIMON MAGUS 


But that very sapient fellow Simon makes his statement thus, that there is an indefinite power, and that 
this is the root of the universe. And this indefinite power, he says, which is fire, is in itself not anything 
which is simple, as the gross bulk of speculators maintain, when they assert that there are four 
incomposite elements, and have supposed fire, as one of these, to be uncompounded. Simon, on the other 
hand, alleges that the nature of fire is twofold; and one portion of this twofold (nature) he calls a 
something secret, and another (a something) manifest. And he asserts that the secret is concealed in the 
manifest parts of the fire, and that the manifest parts of the fire have been produced from the secret. And 
he says that all the parts of the fire, visible and invisible, have been supposed to be in possession of a 
capacity of perception. The world, therefore, he says, that is begotten, has been produced from the 
unbegotten fire. And it commenced, he says, to exist thus: The Unbegotten One took six primal roots of 
the principle of generation from the principle of that fire. For he maintains that these roots have been 
generated in pairs from the fire; and these he denominates Mind and Intelligence, Voice and Name, 
Ratiocination and Reflection. And he asserts that in the six roots, at the same time, resides the indefinite 
power, which he affirms to be Him that stood, stands, and will stand. And when this one has been formed 
into a figure, He will, according to this heretic, exist in the six powers substantially and potentially. And 
He will be in magnitude and perfection one and the same with that unbegotten and indefinite power, 
possessing no attribute in any respect more deficient than that unbegotten, and unalterable, and 
indefinite power. If, however, He who stood, stands, and will stand, continues to exist only potentially in 
the six powers, and has not assumed any definite figure, He becomes, says Simon, utterly evanescent, and 
perishes. And this takes place in the same manner as the grammatical or geometrical capacity, which, 
though it has been implanted in man’s soul, suffers extinction when it does not obtain (the assistance of) a 
master of either of these arts, who would indoctrinate that soul into its principles. Now Simon affirms that 
he himself is He who stood, stands, and will stand, and that He is a power that is above all things. So far, 
then, for the opinions of Simon likewise. 


CHAPTER IX 
VALENTINUS 


Valentinus, however, and the adherents of this school, though they agree in asserting that the originating 
principle of the universe is the Father, still they are impelled into the adoption of a contrary opinion 
respecting Him. For some of them maintain that (the Father) is solitary and generative; whereas others 
hold the impossibility, (in His as in other cases,) of procreation without a female. They therefore add Sige 
as the spouse of this Father, and style the Father Himself Bythus. From this Father and His spouse some 
allege that there have been six projections,—viz., Nous and Aletheia, Logos and Zoe, Anthropos and 
Ecclesia,—and that this constitutes the procreative Ogdoad. And the Valentinians maintain that those are 
the first projections which have taken place within the limit, and have been again denominated “those 
within the Pleroma;” and the second are “those without the Pleroma;” and the third, “those without the 
Limit.” Now the generation of these constitutes the Hysterema Acamoth. And he asserts that what has 


been generated from an AEon, that exists in the Hysterema and has been projected (beyond the Limit), is 
the Creator. But Valentinus is not disposed to affirm what is thus generated to be primal Deity, but speaks 
in detractive terms both of Him and the things made by Him. And (he asserts) that Christ came down from 
within the Pleroma for the salvation of the spirit who had erred. This spirit, (according to the 
Valentinians,) resides in our inner man; and they say that this inner man obtains salvation on account of 
this indwelling spirit. Valentinus, however, (to uphold the doctrine,) determines that the flesh is not saved, 
and styles it “a leathern tunic,” and the perishable portion of man. I have (already) declared these tenets 
in the way of an epitome, inasmuch as in their systems there exists enlarged matter for discussion, and a 
variety of opinions. In this manner, then, it seems proper also to the school of Valentinus to propound their 
opinions. 


CHAPTER X 
BASILIDES 


But Basilides also himself affirms that there is a non-existent God, who, being non-existent, has made the 
non-existent world, that has been formed out of things that are not, by casting down a certain seed, as it 
were a grain of mustard-seed, having in itself stem, leaves, branches, and fruit. Or this seed is as a 
peacock’s egg, comprising in itself the varied multitude of colours. And this, say the Basilidians, 
constitutes the seed of the world, from which all things have been produced. For they maintain that it 
comprises in itself all things, as it were those that as yet are non-existent, and which it has been 
predetermined to be brought into existence by the non-existent Deity. There was, then, he says, in the 
seed itself a threefold Sonship, in all respects of the same substance with the nonexistent God, which has 
been begotten from things that are not. And of this Sonship, divided into three parts, one portion of it was 
refined, and another gross, and another requiring purification. The refined portion, when first the earliest 
putting down of the seed was accomplished by the non-existent God, immediately burst forth, and 
ascended upwards, and proceeded towards the non-existent Deity. For every nature yearns after that God 
on account of the excess of His beauty, but different (creatures desire Him) from different causes. The 
more gross portion, however, still continues in the seed; and inasmuch as it is a certain imitative nature, it 
was not able to soar upwards, for it was more gross than the subtle part. The more gross portion, 
however, equipped itself with the Holy Spirit, as it were with wings; for the Sonship, thus arrayed, shows 
kindness to this Spirit, and in turn receives kindness. The third Sonship, however, requires purification, 
and therefore this continued in the conglomeration of all germs, and this displays and receives kindness. 
And (Basilides asserts) that there is something which is called “world,” and something else (which is 
called) supra-mundane; for entities are distributed by him into two primary divisions. And what is 
intermediate between these he calls “Conterminous Holy Spirit,” and (this Spirit) has in itself the 
fragrance of the Sonship. 


From the conglomeration of all germs of the cosmical seed burst forth and was begotten the Great 
Archon, the head of the world, an AEon of inexpressible beauty and size. This (Archon) having raised 
Himself as far as the firmament, supposed that there was not another above Himself. And accordingly He 
became more brilliant and powerful than all the underlying AEons, with the exception of the Sonship that 
had been left beneath, but which He was not aware was more wise than Himself. This one having His 
attention turned to the creation of the world, first begat a son unto Himself, superior to Himself; and this 
son He caused to sit on His own right hand, and this these Basilidians allege is the Ogdoad. The Great 
Archon Himself, then, produces the entire celestial creation. And other Archon ascended from (the 
conglomeration of) all the germs, who was greater than all the underlying AEon, except the Sonship that 
had been left behind, yet far inferior to the former one. And they style this second Archon a Hebdomad. 
He is Maker, and Creator, and Controller of all things that are beneath Him, and this Archon produced for 
Himself a Son more prudent and wiser than Himself. Now they assert that all these things exist according 
to the predetermination of that non-existent God, and that there exist also worlds and intervals that are 
infinite. And the Basilidians affirm that upon Jesus, who was born of Mary, came the power of the Gospel, 
which descended and illuminated the Son both of the Ogdoad and of the Hebdomad. And this took place 
for the purpose of enlightening and distinguishing from the different orders of beings, and purifying the 
Sonship that had been left behind for conferring benefits on souls, and the receiving benefits in turn. And 
they say that themselves are sons, who are in the world for this cause, that by teaching they may purify 
souls, and along with the Sonship may ascend to the Father above, from whom proceeded the first 
Sonship. And they allege that the world endures until the period when all souls may have repaired thither 
along with the Sonship. These, however, are the opinions which Basilides, who detailed them as prodigies, 
is not ashamed to advance. 


CHAPTER XI 
JUSTINUS 


But Justinus also himself attempted to establish similar opinions with these, and expresses himself thus: 
That there are three unbegotten principles of the universe, two males and one female. And of the males 
one principle is denominated “Good.” Now this alone is called after this mode, and is endued with a 
foreknowledge of the universe. And the other is Father of all generated entities, and is devoid of 


foreknowledge, and unknown, and invisible, and is called Elohim. The female principle is devoid of 
foreknowledge, passionate, with two minds, and with two bodies, as we have minutely detailed in the 
previous discourses concerning this heretic’s system. This female principle, in her upper parts, as far as 
the groin, is, the Justinians say, a virgin, whereas from the groin downwards a snake. And such is 
denominated Edem and Israel. This heretic alleges that these are the principles of the universe, from 
which all things have been produced. And he asserts that Elohim, without foreknowledge, passed into 
inordinate desire for the half virgin, and that having had intercourse with her, he begot twelve angels; and 
the names of these he states to be those already given. And of these the paternal ones are connected with 
the father, and the maternal with the mother. And Justinus maintains that these are (the trees of Paradise), 
concerning which Moses has spoken in an allegorical sense the things written in the law. And Justinus 
affirms that all things were made by Elohim and Edem. And (he says) that animals, with the rest of the 
creatures of this kind, are from the a part resembling a beast, whereas man from the parts above the 
groin. And Edem (is supposed by Justinus) to have deposited in man himself the soul, which was her own 
power, (but Elohim the spirit.) And Justinus alleges that this Elohim, after having learned his origin, 
ascended to the Good Being, and deserted Edem. And this heretic asserts that Edem, enraged on account 
of such (treatment), concocted all this plot against the spirit of Elohim which he deposited in man. And 
(Justinus informs us) that for this reason the Father sent Baruch, and issued directions to the prophets, in 
order that the spirit of Elohim might be delivered, and that all might be seduced away from Edem. But 
(this heretic) alleges that even Hercules was a prophet, and that he was worsted by Omphale, that is, by 
Babel; and the Justinians call the latter Venus. And (they say) that afterwards, in the days of Herod, Jesus 
was born son of Mary and Joseph, to whom he alleges Baruch had spoken. And (Justinus asserts) that 
Edem plotted against this (Jesus), but could not deceive him; and for this reason, that she caused him to 
be crucified. And the spirit of Jesus, (says Justinus,) ascended to the Good Being. And (the Justinians 
maintain) that the spirits of all who thus obey those silly and futile discourses will be saved, and that the 
body and soul of Edem have been left behind. But the foolish Justinus calls this (Edem) Earth. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE DOCETAE 


Now the Docetae advance assertions of this description: that the primal Deity is as a seed of the fig-tree; 
and that from this proceeded three AEons as the stem, and the leaves and the fruit; and that these 
projected thirty AEons, each (of them) ten; and that they were all united in decades, but differed only in 
positions, as some were before others. And (the Docetae assert) that infinite AEons were indefinitely 
projected, and that all these were hermaphrodites. And (they say) that these AEons formed a design of 
simultaneously going together into one AEon, and that from this the intermediate AEon and from the 
Virgin Mary they begot a Saviour of all. And this Redeemer was like in every respect to the first seed of 
the fig-tree, but inferior in this respect, from the fact of His having been begotten; for the seed whence 
the fig-tree springs is unbegotten. This, then, was the great light of the AEons—it was entirely radiance— 
which receives no adornment, and comprises in itself the forms of all animals. And the Docetae maintain 
that this light, on proceeding into the underlying chaos, afforded a cause (of existence) to the things that 
were produced, and those actually existing, and that on coming down from above it impressed on chaos 
beneath the forms of everlasting species. For the third AEon, which had tripled itself, when he perceives 
that all his characteristic attributes were forcibly drawn off into the nether darkness, and not being 
ignorant both of the terror of darkness and the simplicity of light, proceeded to create heaven; and after 
having rendered firm what intervened, He separated the darkness from the light. As all the species of the 
third AEon were, he says, overcome by the darkness, the figure even of this AEon became a living fire, 
having been generated by light. And from this (source), they allege, was generated the Great Archon, 
regarding whom Moses converses, saying that He is a fiery Deity and Demiurge, who also continually 
alters the forms of all (AEons) into bodies. And the (Docetae) allege that these are the souls for whose 
sake the Saviour was begotten, and that He points out the way through which the souls will escape that 
are (now) overpowered (by darkness). And (the Docetae maintain) that Jesus arrayed Himself in that only- 
begotten power, and that for this reason He could not be seen by any, on account of the excessive 
magnitude of His glory. And they say that all the occurrences took place with Him as it has been written in 
the Gospels. 


CHAPTER XIII 
MONOIMUS 


But the followers of Monoimus the Arabian assert that the originating principle of the universe is a primal 
man and son of man; and that, as Moses states, the things that have been produced were produced not by 
the primal man, but by the Son of that primal man, yet not by the entire Son, but by part of Him. And 
(Monoimus asserts) that the Son of man is iota, which stands for ten, the principal number in which is 
(inherent) the subsistence of all number (in general, and) through which every number (in particular) 
consists, as well as the generation of the universe, fire, air, water, and earth. But inasmuch as this is one 
iota and one tittle, and what is perfect (emanates) from what is perfect, or, in other words, a tittle flows 
down from above, containing all things in itself; (therefore,) whatsoever things also the man possesses, 


the Father of the Son of man possesses likewise. Moses, therefore, says that the world was made in six 
days, that is, by six powers, out of which the world was made by the one tittle. For cubes, and 
octahedrons, and pyramids, and all figures similar to these, having equal superficies, out of which consist 
fire, air, water, and earth, have been produced from numbers comprehended in that simple tittle of the 
iota, which is Son of man. When, therefore, says (Monoimus), Moses mentions the rod’s being brandished 
for the purpose of bringing the plagues upon Egypt, he alludes allegorically to the (alterations of the) 
world of iota; nor did he frame more than ten plagues. If, however, says he, you wish to become 
acquainted with the universe, search within yourself who is it that says, “My soul, my flesh, and my mind,” 
and who is it that appropriates each one thing unto himself, as another (would do) for himself. Understand 
that this is a perfect one arising from (one that is) perfect, and that he considers as his own all so-called 
nonentities and all entities. These, then, are the opinions of Monoimus also. 


CHAPTER XIV 


TATIAN 


Tatian, however, similarly with Valentinus and the others, says that there are certain invisible AEons, and 
that by some one of these the world below has been created, and the things existing in it. And he 
habituates himself to a very cynical mode of life, and almost in nothing differs from Marcion, as 
appertaining both to his slanders, and the regulations enacted concerning marriage. 


CHAPTER XV 
MARCION AND CERDO 


But Marcion, of Pontus, and Cerdon, his preceptor, themselves also lay down that there are three 
principles of the universe—good, just, and matter. Some disciples, however, of these add a fourth, saying, 
good, just, evil, and matter. But they all affirm that the good (Being) has made nothing at all, though some 
denominate the just one likewise evil, whereas others that his only title is that of just. And they allege that 
(the just Being) made all things out of subjacent matter, for that he made them not well, but irrationally. 
For it is requisite that the things made should be similar to the maker; wherefore also they thus employ 
the evangelical parables, saying, “A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit,” and the rest of the passage. 
Now Marcion alleges that the conceptions badly devised by the (just one) himself constituted the allusion 
in this passage. And (he says) that Christ is the Son of the good Being, and was sent for the salvation of 
souls by him whom he styles the inner than. And he asserts that he appeared as a man though not being a 
man, and as incarnate though not being incarnate. And he maintains that his manifestation was only 
phantastic, and that he underwent neither generation nor passion except in appearance. And he will not 
allow that flesh rises again; but in affirming marriage to be destruction, he leads his disciples towards a 
very cynical life. And by these means he imagines that he annoys the Creator, if he should abstain from 
the things that are made or appointed by Him. 


CHAPTER XVI 
APELLES 


But Apelles, a disciple of this heretic, was displeased at the statements advanced by his preceptor, as we 
have previously declared, and by another theory supposed that there are four gods. And the first of these 
he alleges to be the “Good Being,” whom the prophets did not know, and Christ to be His Son. And the 
second God, he affirms to be the Creator of the universe, and Him he does not wish to be a God. And the 
third God, he states to be the fiery one that was manifested; and the fourth to be an evil one. And Apelles 
calls these angels; and by adding (to their number) Christ likewise, he will assert Him to be a fifth God. 
But this heretic is in the habit of devoting his attention to a book which he calls “Revelations” of a certain 
Philumene, whom he considers a prophetess. And he affirms that Christ did not receive his flesh from the 
Virgin, but from the adjacent substance of the world. In this manner he composed his treatises against the 
law and the prophets, and attempts to abolish them as if they had spoken falsehoods, and had not known 
God. And Apelles, similarly with Marcion, affirms that the different sorts of flesh are destroyed. 


CHAPTER XVII 


CERINTHUS 


Cerinthus, however, himself having been trained in Egypt, determined that the world was not made by the 
first God, but by a certain angelic power. And this power was far separated and distant from that 
sovereignty which is above the entire circle of existence, and it knows not the God (that is) above all 
things. And he says that Jesus was not born of a virgin, but that He sprang from Joseph and Mary as their 
son, similar to the rest of men; and that He excelled in justice, and prudence, and understanding above all 
the rest of mankind. And Cerinthus maintains that, after Jesus’ baptism, Christ came down in the form ofa 
dove upon Him from the sovereignty that is above the whole circle of existence, and that then He 
proceeded to preach the unknown Father, and to work miracles. And he asserts that, at the conclusion of 


the passion, Christ flew away from Jesus, but that Jesus suffered, and that Christ remained incapable of 
suffering, being a spirit of the Lord. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE EBIONAEANS 


But the Ebionaeans assert that the world is made by the true God, and they speak of Christ in a similar 
manner with Cerinthus. They live, however, in all respects according to the law of Moses, alleging that 
they are thus justified. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THEODOTUS 


But Theodotus of Byzantium introduced a heresy of the following description, alleging that all things were 
created by the true God; whereas that Christ, he states, in a manner similar to that advocated by the 
Gnostics already mentioned, made His appearance according to some mode of this description. And 
Theodotus affirms that Christ is a man of a kindred nature with all men, but that He surpasses them in 
this respect, that, according to the counsel of God, He had been born of a virgin, and the Holy Ghost had 
overshadowed His mother. This heretic, however, maintained that Jesus had not assumed flesh in the 
womb of the Virgin, but that afterwards Christ descended upon Jesus at His baptism in form of a dove. 
And from this circumstance, the followers of Theodotus affirm that at first miraculous powers did not 
acquire operating energy in the Saviour Himself. Theodotus, however, determines to deny the divinity of 
Christ. Now, opinions of this description were advanced by Theodotus. 


CHAPTER XX 
MELCHISEDECIANS 


And others also make all their assertions similarly with those which have been already specified, 
introducing one only alteration, viz., in respect of regarding Melchisedec as a certain power. But they 
allege that Melchisedec himself is superior to all powers; and according to his image, they are desirous of 
maintaining that Christ likewise is generated. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE PHRYGIANS OR MONTANISTS 


The Phrygians, however, derive the principles of their heresy from a certain Montanus, and Priscilla, and 
Maximilla, and regard these wretched women as prophetesses, and Montanus as a prophet. In respect, 
however, of what appertains to the origin and creation of the universe, the Phrygians are supposed to 
express themselves correctly; while in the tenets which they enunciate respecting Christ, they have not 
irrelevantly formed their opinions. But they are seduced into error in common with the heretics previously 
alluded to, and devote their attention to the discourses of these above the Gospels, thus laying down 
regulations concerning novel and strange fasts. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE PHRYGIANS OR MONTANISTS CONTINUED 


But others of them, being attached to the heresy of the Noetians, entertain similar opinions to those 
relating to the silly women of the Phrygians, and to Montanus. As regards, however, the truths 
appertaining to the Father of the entire of existing things, they are guilty of blasphemy, because they 
assert that He is Son and Father, visible and invisible, begotten and unbegotten, mortal and immortal. 
These have taken occasion from a certain Noetus to put forward their heresy. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


NOETUS AND CALLISTUS 


But in like manner, also, Noetus, being by birth a native of Smyrna, and a fellow addicted to reckless 
babbling, as well as crafty withal, introduced (among us) this heresy which originated from one Epigonus. 
It reached Rome, and was adopted by Cleomenes, and so has continued to this day among his successors. 
Noetus asserts that there is one Father and God of the universe, and that He made all things, and was 
imperceptible to those that exist when He might so desire. Noetus maintained that the Father then 
appeared when He wished; and He is invisible when He is not seen, but visible when He is seen. And this 
heretic also alleges that the Father is unbegotten when He is not generated, but begotten when He is 
born of a virgin; as also that He is not subject to suffering, and is immortal when He does not suffer or 


die. When, however, His passion came upon Him, Noetus allows that the Father suffers and dies. And the 
Noetians suppose that this Father Himself is called Son, (and vice versa,) in reference to the events which 
at their own proper periods happen to them severally. 


Callistus corroborated the heresy of these Noetians, but we have already carefully explained the details of 
his life. And Callistus himself produced likewise a heresy, and derived its starting-points from these 
Noetians,—namely, so far as he acknowledges that there is one Father and God, viz., the Creator of the 
universe, and that this (God) is spoken of, and called by the name of Son, yet that in substance He is one 
Spirit. For Spirit, as the Deity, is, he says, not any being different from the Logos, or the Logos from the 
Deity; therefore this one person, (according to Callistus,) is divided nominally, but substantially not so. He 
supposes this one Logos to be God, and affirms that there was in the case of the Word an incarnation. And 
he is disposed (to maintain), that He who was seen in the flesh and was crucified is Son, but that the 
Father it is who dwells in Him. Callistus thus at one time branches off into the opinion of Noetus, but at 
another into that of Theodotus, and holds no sure doctrine. These, then, are the opinions of Callistus. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
HERMOGENES 


But one Hermogenes himself also being desirous of saying something, asserted that God made all things 
out of matter coeval with Himself, and subject to His design. For Hermogenes held it to be an 
impossibility that God should make the things that were made, except out of existent things. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE ELCHASAITES 


But certain others, introducing as it were some novel tenet, appropriated parts of their system from all 
heresies, and procured a strange volume, which bore on the title page the name of one Elchasai. These, in 
like manner, acknowledge that the principles of the universe were originated by the Deity. They do not, 
however, confess that there is but one Christ, but that there is one that is superior to the rest, and that He 
is transfused into many bodies frequently, and was now in Jesus. And, in like manner, these heretics 
maintain that at one time Christ was begotten of God, and at another time became the Spirit, and at 
another time was born of a virgin, and at another time not so. And they affirm that likewise this Jesus 
afterwards was continually being transfused into bodies, and was manifested in many (different bodies) at 
different times. And they resort to incantations and baptisms in their confession of elements. And they 
occupy themselves with bustling activity in regard of astrological and mathematical science, and of the 
arts of sorcery. But also they allege themselves to have powers of prescience. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
JEWISH CHRONOLOGY 


... From Haran, a city of Mesopotamia, (Abraham, by the command) of God, transfers his residence into 
the country which is now called Palestine and Judea, but then the region of Canaan. Now, concerning this 
territory, we have in part, but still not negligently, rendered an account in other discourses. From the 
circumstance, then, (of this migration) is traceable the beginning of an increase (of population) in Judea, 
which obtained its name from Judah, fourth son of Jacob, whose name was also called Israel, from the fact 
that a race of kings would be descended from him. Abraham removes from Mesopotamia (when 75 years 
old, and) when 100 years old he begat Isaac. But Isaac, when 60 years of age, begat Jacob. And Jacob, 
when 86 years old, begat Levi; and Levi, at 40 years of age, begat Caath; and Caath was four years of age 
when he went down with Jacob into Egypt. Therefore the entire period during which Abraham sojourned, 
and the entire family descended from him by Isaac, in the country then called Canaanitis, was 215 years. 
But the father of this Abraham is Thare, and of this Thare the father is Nachor, and of this Nachor the 
father is Serag, and of this Serag the father is Reu, and of this Reu the father is Peleg, and of this Peleg 
the father is Heber. And so it comes to pass that the Jews are denominated by the name of Hebrews. In 
the time of Phaleg, however, arose the dispersion of nations. Now these nations were 72, corresponding 
with the number of Abraham’s children. And the names of these nations we have likewise set down in 
other books, not even omitting this point in its own proper place. And the reason of our particularity is our 
desire to manifest to those who are of a studious disposition the love which we cherish towards the 
Divinity, and the indubitable knowledge respecting the Truth, which in the course of our labours we have 
acquired possession of. But of this Heber the father is Salah; and of this Salah the father is Cainan; and of 
this Cainan the father is Arphaxad, whose father is Shem; and of this Shem the father is Noah. And in 
Noah’s time there occurred a flood throughout the entire world, which neither Egyptians, nor Chaldeans, 
nor Greeks recollect; for the inundations which took place in the age of Ogyges and Deucalion prevailed 
only in the localities where these dwelt. There are, then, in the case of these (patriarchs—that is, from 
Noah to Heber inclusive)—5 generations, and 495 years. This Noah, inasmuch as he was a most religious 
and God-loving man, alone, with wife and children, and the three wives of these, escaped the flood that 
ensued. And he owed his preservation to an ark; and both the dimensions and relics of this ark are, as we 


have explained, shown to this day in the mountains called Ararat, which are situated in the direction of 
the country of the Adiabeni. It is then possible for those who are disposed to investigate the subject 
industriously, to perceive how clearly has been demonstrated the existence of a nation of worshippers of 
the true God, more ancient than all the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Greeks. What necessity, however, is 
there at present to specify those who, anterior to Noah, were both devout men, and permitted to hold 
converse with the true God, inasmuch as, so far as the subject taken in hand is concerned, this testimony 
in regard of the antiquity of the people of God is sufficient? 


CHAPTER XXVII 
JEWISH CHRONOLOGY CONTINUED 


But since it does not seem irrational to prove that these nations that had their attention engrossed with 
the speculations of philosophy are of more modern date than those that had habitually worshipped the 
true God, it is reasonable that we should state both whence the family of these latter originated; and that 
when they took up their abode in these countries, they did not receive a name from the actual localities, 
but claimed for themselves names from those who were primarily born, and had inhabited these. Noah 
had three sons—Shem, Ham, and Japheth. From these the entire family of man was multiplied, and every 
quarter of the earth owes its inhabitants in the first instance to these. For the word of God to them 
prevailed, when the Lord said, “Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth.” So great efficacy had 
that one word that from the three sons of Noah are begotten in the family 72 children,—(viz.,) from Shem, 
25; from Japheth, 15; and from Ham, 32. Unto Ham, however, these 32 children are born in accordance 
with previous declarations. And among Ham’s children are: Canaan, from whom came the Canaanites; 
Mizraim, from whom the Egyptians; Cush, from whom the Ethiopians; and Phut, from whom the Libyans. 
These, according to the language prevalent among them, are up to the present day styled by the 
appellation of their ancestors; nay, even in the Greek tongue they are called by the names by which they 
have been now denominated. But even supposing that neither these localities had been previously 
inhabited, nor that it could be proved that a race of men from the beginning existed there, nevertheless 
these sons of Noah, a worshipper of God, are quite sufficient to prove the point at issue. For it is evident 
that Noah himself must have been a disciple of devout people, for which reason he escaped the 
tremendous, though transient, threat of water. 


How, then, should not the worshippers of the true God be of greater antiquity than all Chaldeans, 
Egyptians, and Greeks, for we must bear in mind that the father of these Gentiles was born from this 
Japheth, and received the name Javan, and became the progenitor of Greeks and Ionians? Now, if the 
nations that devoted themselves to questions concerning philosophy are shown to belong to a period 
altogether more recent than the race of the worshippers of God as well as the time of the deluge, how 
would not the nations of the barbarians, and as many tribes as in the world are known and unknown, 
appear to belong to a more modern epoch than these? Therefore ye Greeks, Egyptians, Chaldeans, and 
the entire race of men, become adepts in this doctrine, and learn from us, who are the friends of God, 
what the nature of God is, and what His well-arranged creation. And we have cultivated this system, not 
expressing ourselves in mere pompous language, but executing our treatises in terms that prove our 
knowledge of truth and our practice of good sense, our object being the demonstration of His Truth. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRUTH 


The first and only (one God), both Creator and Lord of all, had nothing coeval with Himself; not infinite 
chaos, nor measureless water, nor solid earth, nor dense air, not warm fire, nor refined spirit, nor the 
azure canopy of the stupendous firmament. But He was One, alone in Himself. By an exercise of His will 
He created things that are, which antecedently had no existence, except that He willed to make them. For 
He is fully acquainted with whatever is about to take place, for foreknowledge also is present to Him. The 
different principles, however, of what will come into existence, He first fabricated, viz., fire and spirit, 
water and earth, from which diverse elements He proceeded to form His own creation. And some objects 
He formed of one essence, but others He compounded from two, and others from three, and others from 
four. And those formed of one substance were immortal, for in their case dissolution does not follow, for 
what is one will never be dissolved. Those, on the other hand, which are formed out of two, or three, or 
four substances, are dissoluble; wherefore also are they named mortal. For this has been denominated 
death; namely, the dissolution of substances connected. I now therefore think that I have sufficiently 
answered those endued with a sound mind, who, if they are desirous of additional instruction, and are 
disposed accurately to investigate the substances of these things, and the causes of the entire creation, 
will become acquainted with these points should they peruse a work of ours comprised (under the title), 
Concerning the Substance of the Universe. I consider, however, that at present it is enough to elucidate 
those causes of which the Greeks, not being aware, glorified, in pompous phraseology, the parts of 
creation, while they remained ignorant of the Creator. And from these the heresiarchs have taken 
occasion, and have transformed the statements previously made by those Greeks into similar doctrines, 
and thus have framed ridiculous heresies. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRUTH CONTINUED 


Therefore this solitary and supreme Deity, by an exercise of reflection, brought forth the Logos first; not 
the word in the sense of being articulated by voice, but as a ratiocination of the universe, conceived and 
residing in the divine mind. Him alone He produced from existing things; for the Father Himself 
constituted existence, and the being born from Him was the cause of all things that are produced. The 
Logos was in the Father Himself, bearing the will of His progenitor, and not being unacquainted with the 
mind of the Father. For simultaneously with His procession from His Progenitor, inasmuch as He is this 
Progenitor’s first-born, He has, as a voice in Himself, the ideas conceived in the Father. And so it was, that 
when the Father ordered the world to come into existence, the Logos one by one completed each object of 
creation, thus pleasing God. And some things which multiply by generation He formed male and female; 
but whatsoever beings were designed for service and ministration He made either male, or not requiring 
females, or neither male nor female. For even the primary substances of these, which were formed out of 
nonentities, viz., fire and spirit, water and earth, are neither male nor female; nor could male or female 
proceed from any one of these, were it not that God, who is the source of all authority, wished that the 
Logos might render assistance in accomplishing a production of this kind. I confess that angels are of fire, 
and I maintain that female spirits are not present with them. And I am of opinion that sun and moon and 
stars, in like manner, are produced from fire and spirit, and are neither male nor female. And the will of 
the Creator is, that swimming and winged animals are from water, male and female. For so God, whose 
will it was, ordered that there should exist a moist substance, endued with productive power. And in like 
manner God commanded, that from earth should arise reptiles and beasts, as well males and females of 
all sorts of animals; for so the nature of the things produced admitted. For as many things as He willed, 
God made from time to time. These things He created through the Logos, it not being possible for things 
to be generated otherwise than as they were produced. But when, according as He willed, He also formed 
(objects), He called them by names, and thus notified His creative effort. And making these, He formed 
the ruler of all, and fashioned him out of all composite substances. The Creator did not wish to make him 
a god, and failed in His aim; nor an angel,—be not deceived,—but a man. For if He had willed to make 
thee a god, He could have done so. Thou hast the example of the Logos. His will, however, was, that you 
should be a man, and He has made thee a man. But if thou art desirous of also becoming a god, obey Him 
that has created thee, and resist not now, in order that, being found faithful in that which is small, you 
may be enabled to have entrusted to you also that which is great. 


The Logos alone of this God is from God himself; wherefore also the Logos is God, being the substance of 
God. Now the world was made from nothing; wherefore it is not God; as also because this world admits of 
dissolution whenever the Creator so wishes it. But God, who created it, did not, nor does not, make evil. 
He makes what is glorious and excellent; for He who makes it is good. Now man, that was brought into 
existence, was a creature endued with a capacity of self-determination, yet not possessing a sovereign 
intellect, nor holding sway over all things by reflection, and authority, and power, but a slave to his 
passions, and comprising all sorts of contrarieties in himself. But man, from the fact of his possessing a 
capacity of self-determination, brings forth what is evil, that is, accidentally; which evil is not 
consummated except you actually commit some piece of wickedness. For it is in regard of our desiring 
anything that is wicked, or our meditating upon it, that what is evil is so denominated. Evil had no 
existence from the beginning, but came into being subsequently. Since man has free will, a law has been 
defined for his guidance by the Deity, not without answering a good purpose. For if man did not possess 
the power to will and not to will, why should a law be established? For a law will not be laid down for an 
animal devoid of reason, but a bridle and a whip; whereas to man has been given a precept and penalty to 
perform, or for not carrying into execution what has been enjoined. For man thus constituted has a law 
been enacted by just men in primitive ages. Nearer our own day was there established a law, full of 
gravity and justice, by Moses, to whom allusion has been already made, a devout man, and one beloved of 
God. 


Now the Logos of God controls all these; the first begotten Child of the Father, the voice of the Dawn 
antecedent to the Morning Star. Afterwards just men were born, friends of God; and these have been 
styled prophets, on account of their foreshowing future events. And the word of prophecy was committed 
unto them, not for one age only; but also the utterances of events predicted throughout all generations, 
were vouchsafed in perfect clearness. And this, too, not at the time merely when seers furnished a reply to 
those present; but also events that would happen throughout all ages, have been manifested beforehand; 
because, in speaking of incidents gone by, the prophets brought them back to the recollection of 
humanity; whereas, in showing forth present occurrences, they endeavoured to persuade men not to be 
remiss; while, by foretelling future events, they have rendered each one of us terrified on beholding 
events that had been predicted long before, and on expecting likewise those events predicted as still 
future. Such is our faith, O all ye men,—ours, I say, who are not persuaded by empty expressions, nor 
caught away by sudden impulses of the heart, nor beguiled by the plausibility of eloquent discourses, yet 
who do not refuse to obey words that have been uttered by divine power. And these injunctions has God 
given to the Word. But the Word, by declaring them, promulgated the divine commandments, thereby 
turning man from disobedience, not bringing him into servitude by force of necessity, but summoning him 
to liberty through a choice involving spontaneity. 


This Logos the Father in the latter days sent forth, no longer to speak by a prophet, and not wishing that 
the Word, being obscurely proclaimed, should be made the subject of mere conjecture, but that He should 
be manifested, so that we could see Him with our own eyes. This Logos, I say, the Father sent forth, in 
order that the world, on beholding Him, might reverence Him who was delivering precepts not by the 
person of prophets, nor terrifying the soul by an angel, but who was Himself—He that had spoken— 
corporally present amongst us. This Logos we know to have received a body from a virgin, and to have 
remodelled the old man by a new creation. And we believe the Logos to have passed through every period 
in this life, in order that He Himself might serve as a law for every age, and that, by being present 
(amongst) us, He might exhibit His own manhood as an aim for all men. And that by Himself in person He 
might prove that God made nothing evil, and that man possesses the capacity of self-determination, 
inasmuch as he is able to will and not to will, and is endued with power to do both. This Man we know to 
have been made out of the compound of our humanity. For if He were not of the same nature with 
ourselves, in vain does He ordain that we should imitate the Teacher. For if that Man happened to be of a 
different substance from us, why does He lay injunctions similar to those He has received on myself, who 
am born weak; and how is this the act of one that is good and just? In order, however, that He might not 
be supposed to be different from us, He even underwent toil, and was willing to endure hunger, and did 
not refuse to feel thirst, and sunk into the quietude of slumber. He did not protest against His Passion, but 
became obedient unto death, and manifested His resurrection. Now in all these acts He offered up, as the 
first-fruits, His own manhood, in order that thou, when thou art in tribulation, mayest not be 
disheartened, but, confessing thyself to be a man (of like nature with the Redeemer), mayest dwell in 
expectation of also receiving what the Father has granted unto this Son. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE AUTHOR’S CONCLUDING ADDRESS 


Such is the true doctrine in regard of the divine nature, O ye men, Greeks and Barbarians, Chaldeans and 
Assyrians, Egyptians and Libyans, Indians and Ethiopians, Celts, and ye Latins, who lead armies, and all 
ye that inhabit Europe, and Asia, and Libya. And to you I am become an adviser, inasmuch as I am a 
disciple of the benevolent Logos, and hence humane, in order that you may hasten and by us may be 
taught who the true God is, and what is His well-ordered creation. Do not devote your attention to the 
fallacies of artificial discourses, nor the vain promises of plagiarizing heretics, but to the venerable 
simplicity of unassuming truth. And by means of this knowledge you shall escape the approaching threat 
of the fire of judgment, and the rayless scenery of gloomy Tartarus, where never shines a beam from the 
irradiating voice of the Word! 


You shall escape the boiling flood of hell’s eternal lake of fire and the eye ever fixed in menacing glare of 
fallen angels chained in Tartarus as punishment for their sins; and you shall escape the worm that 
ceaselessly coils for food around the body whose scum has bred it. Now such (torments) as these shalt 
thou avoid by being instructed in a knowledge of the true God. And thou shalt possess an immortal body, 
even one placed beyond the possibility of corruption, just like the soul. And thou shalt receive the 
kingdom of heaven, thou who, whilst thou didst sojourn in this life, didst know the Celestial King. And 
thou shalt be a companion of the Deity, and a co-heir with Christ, no longer enslaved by lusts or passions, 
and never again wasted by disease. For thou hast become God: for whatever sufferings thou didst undergo 
while being a man, these He gave to thee, because thou wast of mortal mould, but whatever it is 
consistent with God to impart, these God has promised to bestow upon thee, because thou hast been 
deified, and begotten unto immortality. This constitutes the import of the proverb, “Know thyself,” i.e., 
discover God within thyself, for He has formed thee after His own image. For with the knowledge of self is 
conjoined the being an object of God’s knowledge, for thou art called by the Deity Himself. Be not 
therefore inflamed, O ye men, with enmity one towards another, nor hesitate to retrace with all speed 
your steps. For Christ is the God above all, and He has arranged to wash away sin from human beings, 
rendering regenerate the old man. And God called man His likeness from the beginning, and has evinced 
in a figure His love towards thee. And provided thou obeyest His solemn injunctions, and becomest a 
faithful follower of Him who is good, thou shalt resemble Him, inasmuch as thou shalt have honour 
conferred upon thee by Him. For the Deity, (by condescension,) does not diminish aught of the divinity of 
His divine perfection; having made thee even God unto His glory! 


The Extant Works and Fragments of Hippolytus 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. D. F. SALMOND. 


Part I 


Exegetical 


Fragments from Commentaries on Various Books of Scripture. 
On the Hexaemeron, Or Six Days’ Work. 


Now these things we are under the necessity of setting forth at length, in order to disprove the 
supposition of others. For some choose to maintain that paradise is in heaven, and forms no part of the 
system of creation. But since we see with our eyes the rivers that go forth from it which are open, indeed, 
even in our day, to the inspection of any who choose, let every one conclude from this that it did not 
belong to heaven, but was in reality planted in the created system. And, in truth, it is a locality in the east, 
and a place select. 


On Genesis. 
Gen. i. 5 And it was evening, and it was morning, one day. 


Hippolytus. He did not say “night and day,” but “one day,” with reference to the name of the light. He did 
not say the “first day;” for if he had said the “first” day, he would also have had to say that the “second” 
day was made. But it was right to speak not of the “first day,” but of “one day,” in order that by saying 
“one,” he might show that it returns on its orbit and, while it remains one, makes up the week. 


Gen. i. 6 And God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst of the water. 


Hipp. On the first day God made what He made out of nothing. But on the other days He did not make out 
of nothing, but out of what He had made on the first day, by moulding it according to His pleasure. 


Gen. i. 6, 7. And let it divide between water and water: and it was so. And God made the firmament; and 
God divided between the water which was under the firmament, and the water above the firmament: and 
it was so. 


Hipp. As the excessive volume of water bore along over the face of the earth, the earth was by reason 
thereof “invisible” and “formless.” When the Lord of all designed to make the invisible visible, He fixed 
then a third part of the waters in the midst; and another third part He set by itself on high, raising it 
together with the firmament by His own power; and the remaining third He left beneath, for the use and 
benefit of men. Now at this point we have an asterisk. The words are found in the Hebrew, but do not 
occur in the Septuagint. 


Gen. iii. 8 And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden at even. 


Hipp. Rather they discerned the approach of the Lord by a certain breeze. As soon, therefore, as they had 
sinned, God appeared to them, producing consciousness of their sin, and calling them to repentance. 


Gen. xlix. 3 Reuben, my first-born, thou art my strength, and the first of my children; hard to bear with, 
and hard and self-willed: thou hast waxed wanton as water; boil not over. 


Aquila. Reuben, my first-born, thou art my strength, and the sum of my sorrow: excelling in dignity and 
excelling in might: thou hast been insensate as water; excel not. 


Symmachus. Reuben, my first-born, and beginning of my pain: above measure grasping, and above 
measure hot as water, thou shalt not more excel. 


Hipp. For there was a great display of strength made by God in behalf of His first-born people from Egypt. 
For in very many ways was the land of the Egyptians chastised. That first people of the circumcision is 
meant by “my strength, and the first of my children:” even as God gave the promise to Abraham and to his 
seed. But “hard to bear with,” because the people hardened itself against the obedience of God. And 
“hard, self-willed,” because it was not only hard against the obedience of God, but also self-willed so as to 
set upon the Lord. “Thou hast waxed wanton,” because in the instance of our Lord Jesus Christ the people 
waxed wanton against the Father. But “boil not over,” says the Spirit, by way of comfort, that it might not, 
by boiling utterly over, be spilt abroad,—giving it hope of salvation. For what has boiled over and been 
spilt is lost. 


Gen. xlix. 4 For thou wentest up to thy father’s bed. 


Hipp. First he mentions the event,—that in the last days the people will assault the bed of the Father, that 
is, the bride, the Church, with intent to corrupt her; which thing, indeed, it does even at this present day, 
assaulting her by blasphemies. 


Gen. xlix. 5. Simeon and Levi, brethren. 


Hipp. Since from Simeon sprang the scribes, and from Levi the priests. For the scribes and priests fulfilled 
iniquity of their own choice, and with one mind they slew the Lord. 


Gen. xlix. 5 Simeon and Levi, brethren, fulfilled iniquity of their own choice. Into their counsel let not my 
soul enter, and in their assembly let not my heart contend; for in their anger they slew men, and in their 
passion they houghed a bull. 


Hipp. This he says regarding the conspiracy into which they were to enter against the Lord. And that he 
means this conspiracy, is evident to us. For the blessed David sings, “Rulers have taken counsel together 
against the Lord,” and so forth. And of this conspiracy the Spirit prophesied, saying, “Let not my soul 
contend,” desiring to draw them off, if possible, so that that future crime might not happen through them. 
“They slew men, and houghed the bull;” by the “strong bull” he means Christ. And “they houghed,” since, 
when He was suspended on the tree, they pierced through His sinews. Again, “in their anger they 
houghed a bull.” And mark the nicety of the expression: for “they slew men, and houghed a bull.” For they 
killed the saints, and they remain dead, awaiting the time of the resurrection. But as a young bull, so to 
speak, when houghed, sinks down to the ground, such was Christ in submitting voluntarily to the death of 
the flesh; but He was not overcome of death. But though as man He became one of the dead, He remained 
alive in the nature of divinity. For Christ is the bull,—an animal, above all, strong and neat and devoted to 
sacred use. And the Son is Lord of all power, who did no sin, but rather offered Himself for us, a savour of 
a sweet smell to His God and Father. Therefore let those hear who houghed this august bull: “Cursed be 
their anger, for it was stubborn; and their wrath, for it was hardened.” But this people of the Jews dared 
to boast of houghing the bull: “Our hands shed this.” For this is nothing different, I think, from the word of 
folly: “His blood” (be upon us), and so forth. Moses recalls the curse against Levi, or, rather converts it 
into a blessing, on account of the subsequent zeal of the tribe, and of Phinehas in particular, in behalf of 
God. But that against Simeon he did not recall. Wherefore it also was fulfilled in deed. For Simeon did not 
obtain an inheritance like the other tribes, for he dwelt in the midst of Judah. Yet his tribe was preserved, 
although it was small in number. 


Gen. xlix. 11 Binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass’s colt to the choice vine,—the tendril of the vine,— 
he will wash his garment in wine, and his clothes in the blood of the grape. 


Hipp. By the “foal” he means the calling of the Gentiles; by the other, that of the circumcision: “one ass,” 
moreover, that is to signify that the two colts are of one faith; in other words, the two callings. And one 
colt is bound to the “vine,” and the other to the “vine tendril,” which means that the Church of the 
Gentiles is bound to the Lord, but he who is of the circumcision to the oldness of the law. “He will wash 
his garment in wine;” that is, by the Holy Spirit and the word of truth, he will cleanse the flesh, which is 
meant by the garment. And “in the blood of the grape,” trodden and giving forth blood, which means the 
flesh of the Lord, he cleanses the whole calling of the Gentiles. 


Gen. xlix. 12-15 His eyes are gladsome with wine, and his teeth white as milk. Zabulun shall dwell by the 
sea, and he shall be by a haven of ships, and he shall extend to Sidon. Issachar desired the good part, 
resting in the midst of the lots. And seeing that rest was good, and that the land was fat, he set his 
shoulder to toil, and became a husbandman. 


Hipp. That is, his eyes are brilliant as with the word of truth; for they regard all who believe upon him. 
And his teeth are white as milk;—that denotes the luminous power of his words: for this reason he calls 
them white, and compares them to milk, as that which nourishes the flesh and the soul. And Zabulun is, by 
interpretation, “fragrance” and “blessing.” 


Then, after something from Cyril:— 


Hipp. Again, I think, it mystically signifies the sacraments of the New Testament of our Saviour; and the 
words, “his teeth are white as milk,” denote the excellency and purity of the sacramental food. And again, 
these words, “his teeth are white as milk,” we take in the sense that His words give light to those who 
believe on Him. 


And in saying, moreover, that Zabulun will dwell by the sea, he speaks prophetically of his territory as 
bordering on the sea, and of Israel as mingling with the Gentiles, the two nations being brought as it were 
into one flock. And this is manifest in the Gospel. “The land of Zabulun, and the land of Nephthalim,” etc. 
And you will mark more fully the richness of his lot as having both inland territory and seaboard. 


“And he is by a haven of ships;” that is, as in a safe anchorage, referring to Christ, the anchor of hope. 
And this denotes the calling of the Gentiles—that the grace of Christ shall go forth to the whole earth and 
sea. For he says, “And (he is) by a haven of ships, and shall extend as far as Sidon.” And that this is said 


prophetically of the Church of the Gentiles, is made apparent to us in the Gospel: “The land of Zabulun, 
and the land of Nephthalim, by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles; the people 
which sat in darkness saw great light.” In saying, then, that he, namely Zabulun, would inhabit a territory 
bordering on the sea, he plainly confirmed that, just as if he had said that in the future Israel would 
mingle with the Gentiles, the two peoples being brought together into one fold and under the hand of one 
chief Shepherd, the good (Shepherd) by nature, that is, Christ. In blessing him Moses said, “Zabulun shall 
rejoice.” And Moses prophesies, that in the allocation of the land he should have abundance ministered of 
the good things both of land and sea, under the hand of One. “By a haven of ships;” that is, as in an 
anchorage that proves safe, referring to Christ, the anchor of hope. For by His grace he shall come forth 
out of many a tempest, and shall be brought hereafter to land, like ships secure in harbours. Besides, he 
said that “he extends as far even as Sidon,” indicating, as it seems, that so complete a unity will be 
effected in the spirit’s course between the two peoples, that those of the blood of Israel shall occupy those 
very cities which once were exceeding guilty in the sight of God. 


After something from Cyril:— 


Hipp. And “that the land was fat;” that is, the flesh of our Lord: “fat,” that is, “rich;” for it flows with 
honey and milk. The parts of the land are marked off for an inheritance and possession to him—that 
means the doctrine of the Lord. For this is a pleasant rest, as He says Himself: “Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden,” etc. For they who keep the commandments, and do not disclaim the 
ordinances of the law, enjoy rest both in them and in the doctrine of our Lord; and that is the meaning of 
“in the midst of the lots.” As the Lord says, “I am not come to destroy the law and the prophets, but to 
fulfil them.” For even our Lord, in the fact that He keeps the commandments, does not destroy the law 
and the prophets, but fulfils them, as He says in the Gospels. “He set his shoulder to toil, and became a 
husbandman.” This the apostles did. Having received power from God, and having set themselves to 
labour, they became husbandmen of the Lord, cultivating the earth—that is, the human race—with the 
preaching of our Lord. 


Gen. xlix. 16-20 Dan shall judge his people, as himself also one tribe in Israel. And let Dan become a 
serpent by the way, lying on the path, stinging the horse’s heel; and the horseman shall fall backward, 
waiting for the salvation of the Lord. Gad—a robber’s troop shall rob him; and he shall spoil it at the heels. 
Aser—his bread shall be fat, and he shall furnish dainties to princes. 


After something from Cyril, Apollinaris, and Diodorus:— 


Hipp. The Lord is represented to us as a horseman; and the “heel” points us to the “last times.” And His 
“falling” denotes His death; as it is written in the Gospel: “Behold, this (child) is set for the fall and rising 
again of many.” We take the “robber” to be the traitor. Nor was there any other traitor to the Lord save 
the (Jewish) people. “Shall rob him,” i.e., shall plot against him. At the heels: that refers to the help of the 
Lord against those who lie in wait against Him. And again, the words “at the heels” denote that the Lord 
will take vengeance swiftly. He shall be well armed in the foot (heel), and shall overtake and rob the 
robber’s troop. 


Aquila. “Girded, he shall gird himself;” that means that as a man of arms and war he shall arm himself. 
“And he shall be armed in the heel:” he means this rather, that Gad shall follow behind his brethren in 
arms. For though his lot was beyond Jordan, yet they (the men of that tribe) were enjoined to follow their 
brethren in arms until they too got their lots. Or perhaps he meant this, that Gad’s tribesmen were to live 
in the manner of robbers, and that he was to take up a confederacy of freebooters, which is just a 
“robber’s troop,” and to follow them, practising piracy, which is robbery, along with them. 


Whereas, on the abolition of the shadow in the law, and the introduction of the worship in spirit and truth, 
the world had need of greater light, at last, with this object, the inspired disciples were called, and put in 
possession of the lot of the teachers of the law. For thus did God speak with regard to the mother of the 
Jews—that is to say, Jerusalem—by the voice of the Psalmist: “Instead of thy fathers were thy sons;” that 
is, to those called thy sons was given the position of fathers. And with regard to our Lord Jesus Christ in 
particular: “Thou wilt appoint them rulers over all the earth.” Yet presently their authority will not be by 
any means void of trouble to them. Nay rather, they were to experience unnumbered ills and they were to 
be in perplexity; and the course of their apostleship they were by no means to find free of peril, as he 
intimated indeed by way of an example, when he said, “Let (Dan) be,” meaning by that, that there shall be 
a multitude of persecutors in Dan like a “serpent lying by the way on the path, stinging the horse’s heel,” 
i.e., giving fierce and dangerous bites; for the bites of snakes are generally very dangerous. And they 
were “in the heel” in particular, for “he shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” And some 
did persecute the holy apostles in this way even to the death of the flesh. And thus we may say that their 
position was something like that when a horse stumbles and flings out his heels. For in such a case the 
horseman will be thrown, and, falling to the ground, I suppose, he waits thus for some one alive. And thus, 
too, the inspired apostles survive and wait for the time of their redemption, when they shall be called into 
a kingdom which cannot be moved, when Christ addresses them with the word, “Come, ye blessed of my 
Father,” etc. 


And again, if any one will take the words as meaning, not that there will be some lying in wait against Dan 


like serpents, but that this Dan himself lies in wait against others, we may say that those meant thereby 
are the scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites who, while in possession of the power of judgment and 
instruction among the people, fastened like snakes upon Christ, and strove impiously to compass His fall, 
vexing Him with their stings as He held on in His lofty and gentle course. But if that horseman did indeed 
fall, He fell at least of His own will, voluntarily enduring the death of the flesh. And, moreover, it was 
destined that He should come to life again, having the Father as His helper and conductor. For the Son, 
being the power of God the Father, endued the temple of His own body again with life. Thus is He said to 
have been saved by the Father, as He stood in peril as a man, though by nature He is God, and Himself 
maintains the whole creation, visible and invisible, in a state of wellbeing. In this sense, also, the inspired 
Paul says of Him: “Though He was crucified in weakness, yet He liveth by the power of God.” 


Aser obtained the parts about Ptolemais and Sidon. Wherefore he says, “His bread shall be fat, and he 
shall furnish dainties to princes.” This we take to be a figure of our calling; for “fat” means “rich.” And 
whose bread is rich, if not ours? For the Lord is our bread, as He says Himself: “I am the bread of life.” 
And who else will furnish dainties to princes but our Lord Jesus Christ?—not only to the believing among 
the Gentiles, but also to those of the circumcision, who are first in the faith, to wit, to the fathers, and the 
patriarchs, and the prophets, and to all who believe in His name and passion. 


Gen. xlix. 21-26 Nephthalim is a slender thing, showing beauty in the shoot. Joseph is a goodly son; my 
goodly, envied son; my youngest son. Turn back to me. Against him the archers took counsel together, and 
reviled him, and pressed him sore. And their bows were broken with might, and the sinews of the arms of 
their hands were relaxed by the hand of the Mighty One of Jacob. Thence is he who strengthened Israel 
from the God of thy father. And my God helped thee, and blessed thee with the blessing of heaven above, 
and with the blessing of the earth which possesseth all things, with the blessing of the breasts and womb, 
with the blessing of thy father and thy mother. It prevailed above the blessings of abiding mountains, and 
above the blessings of everlasting hills; which (blessings) shall be upon the head of Joseph, and upon the 
temples of his brothers, whose chief he was. 


Hipp. Who is the son goodly and envied, even to this day, but our Lord Jesus Christ? An object of envy is 
He indeed to those who choose to hate Him, yet He is not by any means to be overcome. For though He 
endured the cross, yet as God He returned to life, having trampled upon death, as His God and Father 
addresses Him, and says, “Sit Thou at my right hand.” And that even those are brought to nought who 
strive with the utmost possible madness against Him, he has taught us, when he says, “Against Him the 
archers took counsel together, and reviled Him.” For the “archers”—that is, the leaders of the people—did 
convene their assemblies, and take bitter counsel. “But their bows were broken, and the sinews of their 
arms were relaxed, by the hand of the Mighty One of Jacob,” that is to say, by God the Father, who is the 
Lord of power, who also made His Son blessed in heaven and on earth. And he (Naphtali) is adopted as a 
figure of things pertaining to us, as the Gospel shows: “The land of Zabulun, and the land of Nephthalim, 
by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan,” etc.; and, “To them that sat in darkness light has arisen.” And what 
other light was this but the calling of the Gentiles, which is the trunk, i.e., the tree of the Lord, in whom 
engrafted it bears fruit? And the word, “giving increase of beauty in the case of the shoot,” expresses the 
excellency of our calling. And if the words, “giving increase of beauty in the case of the shoot,” are 
understood, as perhaps they may, with reference to us, the clause is still quite intelligible. For, by 
progressing in virtue, and attaining to better things, “reaching forth to those things which are before,” 
according to the word of the blessed Paul, we rise ever to the higher beauty. I mean, however, of course, 
spiritual beauty, so that to us too it may be said hereafter, “The King greatly desired thy beauty.” 


After something from Apollinaris:— 


Hipp. The word of prophecy passes again to Immanuel Himself. For, in my opinion, what is intended by it 
is just what has been already stated in the words, “giving increase of beauty in the case of the shoot.” For 
he means that He increased and grew up into that which He had been from the beginning, and indicates 
the return to the glory which He had by nature. This, if we apprehend it correctly, is (we should say) just 
“restored” to Him. For as the only begotten Word of God, being God of God, emptied Himself, according to 
the Scriptures, humbling Himself of His own will to that which He was not before, and took unto Himself 
this vile flesh, and appeared in the “form of a servant,” and “became obedient to God the Father, even 
unto death,” so hereafter He is said to be “highly exalted;” and as if well-nigh He had it not by reason of 
His humanity, and as if it were in the way of grace, He “receives the name which is above every name,” 
according to the word of the blessed Paul. But the matter, in truth, was not a “giving,” as for the first time, 
of what He had not by nature; far otherwise. But rather we must understand a return and restoration to 
that which existed in Him at the beginning, essentially and inseparably. And it is for this reason that, when 
He had assumed, by divine arrangement, the lowly estate of humanity, He said, “Father, glorify me with 
the glory which I had,” etc. For He who was co-existent with His Father before all time. and before the 
foundation of the world, always had the glory proper to Godhead. “He” too may very well be understood 
as the “youngest (son).” For He appeared in the last times, after the glorious and honourable company of 
the holy prophets, and simply once, after all those who, previous to the time of His sojourn, were 
reckoned in the number of sons by reason of excellence. That Immanuel, however, was an” object of envy,” 
is a somewhat doubtful phrase. Yet He is an “object of envy” or “emulation” to the saints, who aspire to 
follow His footsteps, and conform themselves to His divine beauty, and make Him the pattern of their 


conduct, and win thereby their highest glory. And again, He is an “object of envy” in another sense,—an 
“object of ill-will,” namely, to those who are declared not to love Him. I refer to the leading parties among 
the Jews,—the scribes, in sooth, and the Pharisees,—who travailed with bitter envy against Him, and made 
the glory of which He could not be spoiled the ground of their slander, and assailed Him in many ways. 
For Christ indeed raised the dead to life again, when they already stank and were corrupt; and He 
displayed other signs of divinity. And these should have filled them with wonder, and have made them 
ready to believe, and to doubt no longer. Yet this was not the case with them; but they were consumed 
with ill-will, and nursed its bitter pangs in their mind. 


After something from Cyril:— 


Hipp. Who else is this than as is shown us by the apostle, “the second man, the Lord from heaven?” And in 
the Gospel, He said that he who did the will of the Father was “the last.” And by the words, “Turn back to 
me,” is meant His ascension to His Father in heaven after His passion. And in the phrase, “Against Him 
they took counsel together, and reviled Him,” who are intended but just the people in their opposition to 
our Lord? And as to the words, “they pressed Him sore,” who pressed Him, and to this day still press Him 
sore? Those—these “archers,” namely—who think to contend against the Lord. But though they prevailed 
to put Him to death, yet “their bows were broken with might.” This plainly means, that “after the 
resurrection” their bows were broken with might. And those intended are the leaders of the people, who 
set themselves in array against Him, and, as it were, sharpened the points of their weapons. But they 
failed to transfix Him, though they did what was unlawful, and dared to assail Him even in the manner of 
wild beasts. 


“Thou didst prevail above the blessings of abiding mountains.” By “eternal and abiding mountains and 
everlasting hills,” he means the saints, because they are lifted above the earth, and make no account of 
the things that perish, but seek the things that are above, and aspire earnestly to rise to the highest 
virtues. After the glory of Christ, therefore, are those of the Fathers who were most illustrious, and 
reached the greatest elevation in virtue. These, however, were but servants; but the Lord, the Son, 
supplied them with the means by which they became illustrious. Wherefore also they acknowledge (the 
truth of this word), “Out of His fulness have all we received.” 


“And my God helped thee.” This indicates clearly that the aid and support of the Son came from no one 
else but our God and Father in heaven. And by the word “my God,” is meant that the Spirit speaks by 
Jacob. 


Euseb. “The sinews of the arms.” He could not say, of “the hands” or “shoulders;” but since the broad 
central parts of the bow are termed “arms,” he says appropriately “arms.” 


Hipp. “Blessings of the breasts and womb.” By this is meant that the true blessing from heaven is the 
Spirit descending through the Word upon flesh. And by “breasts and womb” he means the blessings of the 
Virgin. And by that of “thy father and thy mother,” he means also the blessing of the Father which we have 
received in the Church through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Gen. xlix. 27 “Benjamin is a ravening wolf; in the morning he shall devour still, and till evening he 
apportions food.” 


Hipp. This thoroughly suits Paul, who was of the tribe of Benjamin. For when he was young, he was a 
ravening wolf; but when he believed, he “apportioned” food. This also is shown us by the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that the tribe of Benjamin is among the first persecutors, which is the sense of “in the 
morning.” For Saul, who was of the tribe of Benjamin, persecuted David, who was appointed to be a type 
of the Lord. 


II. 

From the Commentary of the Holy Hippolytus of Rome Upon Genesis. 

Gen. ii. 7 “And God formed man of the dust of the ground.” And what does this import? Are we to Say, 
according to the opinion of some, that there were three men made, one spiritual, one animal, and one 
earthy? Not such is the case, but the whole narrative is of one man. For the word, “Let us make,” is about 
the man that was to be; and then comes the word, “God made man of the dust of the ground,” so that the 


narrative is of one and the same man. For then He says, “Let him be made,” and now He “makes him,” 
and the narrative tells “how” He makes him. 


III. 
Quoted in Jerome, Epist. 36, ad Damasum, Num. xviii. (from Galland). 
ON NUMBERS. BY THE HOLY BISHOP AND MARTYR HIPPOLYTUS, FROM BALAAM’S BLESSINGS 


Now, in order that He might be shown to have together in Himself at once the nature of God and that of 


man,—as the apostle, too, says: “Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus. Now a mediator is 
not of one man, but two,”—it was therefore necessary that Christ, in becoming the Mediator between God 
and men, should receive from both an earnest of some kind, that He might appear as the Mediator 
between two distinct persons. 


ON KINGS 


The question is raised, whether Samuel rose by the hand of the sorceress or not. And if, indeed, we were 
to allow that he did rise, we should be propounding what is false. For how could a demon call back the 
soul, I say not of a righteous man merely, but of any one whatever, when it had gone, and was tarrying one 
knew not where? But he says, how then was the woman dismayed, and how did she see in an 
extraordinary way men ascending? For if her vision had not been of an extraordinary kind, she would not 
have said, “I see gods ascending out of the earth.” She invoked one, and how did there ascend many? 
What then? Shall we say that the souls of all who appeared ascended, and those, too, not invoked by the 
woman; or that what was seen was merely phantasms of them? Even this, however, will not suffice. How, 
he urges further, did Saul recognise (what appeared), and do obeisance? Well, Saul did not actually see, 
but only, on being told by the woman that the figure of one of those who ascended was the figure he 
desired, and taking it to be Samuel, he consulted it as such, and did it obeisance. And it could be no 
difficult matter for the demon to conjure up the form of Samuel, as it was known to him. How then, says 
he, did he foretell the calamities that were to befall Saul and Jonathan at the same time? He did foretell 
indeed the end of the war, and how Saul would be overcome, drawing that as an inference from the wrath 
of God against him. Just as a physician, who has no exact knowledge of the science, might yet, seeing a 
patient past cure, tell of his death, though he made an error as to the hour, so, too, the demon, knowing 
the wrath of God by Saul’s deeds, and by this very attempt to consult the sorceress, foretells his defeat 
and his death at the same time, though in error as to the day of his death. 


ON THE PSALMS. THE ARGUMENT PREFIXED BY HIPPOLYTUS, BISHOP OF ROME, TO HIS EXPOSITION OF THE 
PSALMS 


The book of Psalms contains new doctrine after the law of Moses. And after the writing of Moses, it is the 
second book of doctrine. Now, after the death of Moses and Joshua, and after the judges, arose David, who 
was deemed worthy of bearing the name of father of the Saviour himself; and he first gave to the Hebrews 
a new style of psalmody, by which he abrogates the ordinances established by Moses with respect to 
sacrifices, and introduces the new hymn and a new style of jubilant praise in the worship of God; and 
throughout his whole ministry he teaches very many other things that went beyond the law of Moses. 


ON PSALM II. FROM THE EXPOSITION OF THE SECOND PSALM, BY THE HOLY BISHOP HIPPOLYTUS 


When he came into the world, He was manifested as God and man. And it is easy to perceive the man in 
Him, when He hungers and shows exhaustion, and is weary and athirst, and withdraws in fear, and is in 
prayer and in grief, and sleeps on a boat’s pillow, and entreats the removal of the cup of suffering, and 
sweats in an agony, and is strengthened by an angel, and betrayed by a Judas, and mocked by Caiaphas, 
and set at nought by Herod, and scourged by Pilate, and derided by the soldiers, and nailed to the tree by 
the Jews, and with a cry commits His spirit to His Father, and drops His head and gives up the ghost, and 
has His side pierced with a spear, and is wrapped in linen and laid in a tomb, and is raised by the Father 
on the third day. And the divine in Him, on the other hand, is equally manifest, when He is worshipped by 
angels, and seen by shepherds, and waited for by Simeon, and testified of by Anna, and inquired after by 
wise men, and pointed out by a star, and at a marriage makes wine of water, and chides the sea when 
tossed by the violence of winds, and walks upon the deep, and makes one see who was blind from birth, 
and raises Lazarus when dead for four days, and works many wonders, and forgives sins, and grants 
power to His disciples. 


ON PSALM XXII. OR XXIII. FROM THE COMMENTARY BY THE HOLY BISHOP AND MARTYR HIPPOLYTUS, ON “THE 
LORD IS MY SHEPHERD.” 


And, moreover, the ark made of imperishable wood was the Saviour Himself. For by this was signified the 
imperishable and incorruptible tabernacle of (the Lord) Himself, which gendered no corruption of sin. For 
the sinner, indeed, makes this confession: “My wounds stank, and were corrupt, because of my 
foolishness.” But the Lord was without sin, made of imperishable wood, as regards His humanity; that is, 
of the virgin and the Holy Ghost inwardly, and outwardly of the word of God, like an ark overlaid with 
purest gold. 


ON PSALM XXIII. OR XXIV. FROM THE COMMENTARY BY THE SAME, ON PS. XXIII 


He comes to the heavenly gates: angels accompany Him: and the gates of heaven were closed. For He has 
not yet ascended into heaven. Now first does He appear to the powers of heaven as flesh ascending. 
Therefore to these powers it is said by the angels, who are the couriers of the Saviour and Lord: “Lift up 


your gates, ye princes; and be lifted up, ye everlasting doors: and the King of glory shall come in. 


ON PSALM CIX. OR CX. FROM THE COMMENTARY BY THE SAME ON THE GREAT SONG 


1. He who delivered from the lowest hell the man first made of earth, when lost and bound by the chains 
of death; He who came down from above, and exalted earth-born man on high; He who is become the 
preacher of the Gospel to the dead, the redeemer of souls, and the resurrection of the buried;—He 
became the helper of man in his defeat, and appeared in his likeness, the first-born Word, and took upon 
Himself the first Adam in the Virgin; and though spiritual Himself, He made acquaintance with the earthy 
in the womb; though Himself the ever-living One, He made acquaintance with the dead in transgressions; 
Himself the heavenly One, He bore the terrestrial on high; Himself of lofty extraction, He chose, by His 
own subjection, to set the slave free; and making man, who turns to dust, and forms food for the serpent, 
unconquerable as adamant, and that, too, when hung upon the tree, He declared him lord over his victor, 
and is thus Himself proved conqueror by the tree. 


2. Those, indeed, who do not acknowledge the incarnate Son of God now, shall have to acknowledge Him 
as Judge, when He who is now despised in His inglorious body, comes in His glory. 


3. And when the apostles came to the sepulchre on the third day, they did not find the body of Jesus; just 
as the children of Israel went up the mount to seek the tomb of Moses, and did not find it. 


ON PSALM LXXVIT. OR LXXVIII 


45. He sent the dog-fly among them, and consumed them; and the frog, and destroyed them. 
46. He gave also their fruits to the mildew, and their labours to the locust. 
47. He destroyed their vine with hail, and their sycamines with frost. 


Now, just as, in consequence of an irregular mode of living, a deadly bilious humour may be formed in the 
inwards, which the physician by his art may bring on to be a sick-vomiting, without being himself 
chargeable with producing the sick humour in the man’s body; for excess in diet was what produced it, 
while the physician’s science only made it show itself; so, although it may be said that the painful 
retribution that falls upon those who are by choice wicked comes from God, it would be only in 
accordance with right reason, to think that ills of that kind find both their beginnings and their causes in 
ourselves. For to one who lives without sin there is no darkness, no worm, no hell (Gehenna), no fire, nor 
any other of these words or things of terror; just as the plagues of Egypt were not for the Hebrews,—those 
fine lice annoying with invisible bites, the dog-fly fastening on the body with its painful sting, the 
hurricanes from heaven falling upon them with hailstones, the husbandman’s labours devoured by the 
locusts, the darkened sky, and the rest. It is God’s counsel, indeed, to tend the true vine, and to destroy 
the Egyptian, while sparing those who are to “eat the grape of gall, and drink the deadly venom of asps.” 
And the sycamine of Egypt is utterly destroyed; not, however, that one which Zaccheus climbed that he 
might be able to see my Lord. And the fruits of Egypt are wasted, that is, the works of the flesh, but not 
the fruit of the Spirit, love, joy, and peace. 


48. He gave up their cattle also to the hail, and their substance to the fire. 


Symmachus renders it: “Who gave up their cattle to the plague, and their possessions to birds.” For, 
having met an overwhelming overthrow, they became a prey for carnivorous birds. But, according to the 
Seventy, the sense is not that the hail destroyed their cattle, and the fire the rest of their substance, but 
that hail, falling in an extraordinary manner along with fire, destroyed utterly their vines and sycamines 
first of all, which were entirely unable to stand out against the first attack; then the cattle which grazed 
on the plains; and then every herb and tree, which the fire accompanying the hail consumed; and the 
affair was altogether portentous, as fire ran with the water, and was commingled with it. “For fire ran in 
the hail,” he says; and it was thus hail, and fire burning in the hail. David also calls the cattle and the fruit 
of the trees “substance,” or “riches.” And it should be observed that, though the hail is recorded to have 
destroyed every herb and every tree, yet there were left some which the locust, as it came upon them 
after the fiery hail, consumed; of which it is said, that it eats up every herb, and all the fruit of the trees 
which the hail left behind it. Now, in a spiritual sense, there are some sheep belonging to Christ, and 
others belonging to the Egyptians. Those, however, which once belonged to others may become His, as 
the sheep of Laban became Jacob’s; and contrariwise. Whichever of the sheep, moreover, Jacob rejected, 
he made over to Esau. Beware, then, lest, being found in the flock of Jesus, you be set apart when gifts are 
sent to Esau, and be given over to Esau as reprobate and unworthy of the spiritual Jacob. The single- 
minded are the sheep of Christ, and these God saves according to the word: “O Lord, Thou preservest 
man and beast.” They who in their folly attach themselves to godless doctrine, are the sheep of the 
Egyptians, and these, too, are destroyed by the hail. And whatsoever the Egyptians possess is given over 
to the fire, but Abraham’s substance is given to Isaac. 


49. He discharged upon them the wrath of His anger;—anger, and wrath, and tribulation, a visitation by 


evil angels. 


Under anger, wrath, and tribulation, he intended bitter punishments; for God is without passion. And by 
anger you will understand the lesser penalties, and by wrath the greater, and by tribulation the greatest. 
The angels also are called evil, not because they are so in their nature, or by their own will, but because 
they have this office, and are appointed to produce pains and sufferings,—being so called, therefore, with 
reference to the disposition of those who endure such things; just as the day of judgment is called the evil 
day, as being laden with miseries and pains for sinners. To the same effect is the word of Isaiah, “I, the 
Lord, make peace, and create evil;” meaning by that, I maintain peace, and permit war. 


ON PROVERBS. FROM THE COMMENTARY OF ST. HIPPOLYTUS ON PROVERBS 


Proverbs, therefore, are words of exhortation serviceable for the whole path of life; for to those who seek 
their way to God, these serve as guides and signs to revive them when wearied with the length of the 
road. These, moreover, are the proverbs of “Solomon,” that is to say, the “peacemaker,” who, in truth, is 
Christ the Saviour. And since we understand the words of the Lord without offence, as being the words of 
the Lord, that no one may mislead us by likeness of name, he tells us who wrote these things, and of what 
people he was king, in order that the credit of the speaker may make the discourse acceptable and the 
hearers attentive; for they are the words of that Solomon to whom the Lord said: “I will give thee a wise 
and an understanding heart; so that there has been none like thee upon the earth, and after thee there 
shall not arise any like unto thee,” and as follows in what is written of him. Now he was the wise son of a 
wise father; wherefore there is added the name of David, by whom Solomon was begotten. From a child 
he was instructed in the sacred Scriptures, and obtained his dominion not by lot, nor by force, but by the 
judgment of the Spirit and the decree of God. 


“To know wisdom and instruction.” He who knows the wisdom of God, receives from Him also instruction, 
and learns by it the mysteries of the Word; and they who know the true heavenly wisdom will easily 
understand the words of these mysteries. Wherefore he says: “To understand the difficulties of words;” for 
things spoken in strange language by the Holy Spirit become intelligible to those who have their hearts 
right with God. 


The “cemphus” is a kind of wild sea-bird, which has so immoderate an impulse to sexual enjoyment, that 
its eyes seem to fill with blood in coition; and it often blindly falls into snares, or into the hands of men. To 
this, therefore, he compares the man who gives himself up to the harlot on account of his immoderate 
lust; or else on account of the insensate folly of the creature, for he, too, pursues his object like one 
senseless. And they say that this bird is so much pleased with foam, that if one should hold foam in his 
hand as he sails, it will sit upon his hand. And it also brings forth with pain. 


“The locust has no king, and yet marches out in array as by one command.” The Gentiles had no king, for 
they were ruled by sin; but now, believing God, they engage in the heavenly warfare. 


“The whelp of the lion is stronger than the beasts:” i.e., Christ as prophesied of by Jacob in the person of 
Judah. “A cock walking with high spirit among his dames:” such was Paul, when preaching boldly among 
the churches the word of the Christ of God. “A goat heading the herd:” such is He who was offered for the 
sins of the world. “And a king speaking among the people:” so Christ reigns over the nations, and speaks 
by prophets and apostles the word of truth. 


Another Fragment. St. Hippolytus on Prov. ix. 1, “Wisdom Hath Builded Her House.” 


Christ, he means, the wisdom and power of God the Father, hath builded His house, i.e., His nature in the 
flesh derived from the Virgin, even as he (John) hath said beforetime, “The Word became flesh, and dwelt 
among us.” As likewise the wise prophet testifies: Wisdom that was before the world, and is the source of 
life, the infinite “Wisdom of God, hath builded her house” by a mother who knew no man,—to wit, as He 
assumed the temple of the body. “And hath raised her seven pillars;” that is, the fragrant grace of the all- 
holy Spirit, as Isaiah says: “And the seven spirits of God shall rest upon Him.” But others say that the 
seven pillars are the seven divine orders which sustain the creation by His holy and inspired teaching; to 
wit, the prophets, the apostles, the martyrs, the hierarchs, the hermits, the saints, and the righteous. And 
the phrase, “She hath killed her beasts,” denotes the prophets and martyrs who in every city and country 
are slain like sheep every day by the unbelieving, in behalf of the truth, and cry aloud, “For thy sake we 
are killed all the day long, we were counted as sheep for the slaughter.” And again, “She hath mingled her 
wine” in the bowl, by which is meant, that the Saviour, uniting his Godhead, like pure wine, with the flesh 
in the Virgin, was born of her at once God and man without confusion of the one in the other. “And she 
hath furnished her table:” that denotes the promised knowledge of the Holy Trinity; it also refers to His 
honoured and undefiled body and blood, which day by day are administered and offered sacrificially at the 
spiritual divine table, as a memorial of that first and ever-memorable table of the spiritual divine supper. 
And again, “She hath sent forth her servants:” Wisdom, that is to say, has done so—Christ, to wit— 
summoning them with lofty announcement. “Whoso is simple, Let him turn to me,” she says, alluding 
manifestly to the holy apostles, who traversed the whole world, and called the nations to the knowledge of 
Him in truth, with their lofty and divine preaching. And again, “And to those that want understanding she 


said”—that is, to those who have not yet obtained the power of the Holy Ghost—”Come, eat of my bread, 
and drink of the wine which I have mingled for you;” by which is meant, that He gave His divine flesh and 
honoured blood to us, to eat and to drink it for the remission of sins. 


ON THE SONG OF SONGS 


1. Arise, O north wind, and come, thou south; blow upon my garden, that the spices thereof may flow out 
(Canticles iv. 16). As Joseph was delighted with these spices, he is designated the King’s son by God; as 
the Virgin Mary was anointed with them, she conceived the Word: then new secrets, and new truth, and a 
new kingdom, and also great and inexplicable mysteries, are made manifest. 


2. And where is all this rich knowledge? and where are these mysteries? and where are the books? For the 
only ones extant are Proverbs, and Wisdom, and Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs. What then? Does 
the Scripture speak falsely? God forbid. But the matter of his writings was various, as is shown in the 
phrase “Song of Songs;” for that indicates that in this one book he digested the contents of the 5,000 
songs. In the days moreover of Hezekiah, there were some of the books selected for use, and others set 
aside. Whence the Scripture says, “These are the mixed Proverbs of Solomon, which the friends of 
Hezekiah the king copied out.” And whence did they take them, but out of the books containing the 3,000 
parables and the 5,000 songs? Out of these, then, the wise friends of Hezekiah took those portions which 
bore upon the edification of the Church. And the books of Solomon on the “Parables” and “Songs,” in 
which he wrote of the physiology of plants, and all kinds of animals belonging to the dry land, and the air, 
and the sea, and of the cures of disease, Hezekiah did away with, because the people looked to these for 
the remedies for their diseases, and neglected to seek their healing from God. 


ON THE PROPHET ISAIAH 
I. 
Hippolytus, (Bishop) of Rome on Hezekiah. 


When Hezekiah, king of Judah, was still sick and weeping, there came an angel, and said to him: “I have 
seen thy tears, and I have heard thy voice. Behold, I add unto thy time fifteen years. And this shall be a 
sign to thee from the Lord: Behold, I turn back the shadow of the degrees of the house of thy father, by 
which the sun has gone down, the ten degrees by which the shadow has gone down,” so that day be a day 
of thirty-two hours. For when the sun had run its course to the tenth hour, it returned again. And again, 
when Joshua the son of Nun was fighting against the Amorites, when the sun was now inclining to its 
setting, and the battle was being pressed closely, Joshua, being anxious lest the heathen host should 
escape on the descent of night, cried out, saying, “Sun, stand thou still in Gibeon; and thou moon, in the 
valley of Ajalon,” until I vanquish this people. And the sun stood still, and the moon, in their places, so that 
day was one of twenty-four hours. And in the time of Hezekiah the moon also turned back along with the 
sun, that there might be no collision between the two elemental bodies, by their bearing against each 
other in defiance of law. And Merodach the Chaldean, king of Babylon, being struck with amazement at 
that time—for he studied the science of astrology, and measured the courses of these bodies carefully—on 
learning the cause, sent a letter and gifts to Hezekiah, just as also the wise men from the east did to 
Christ. 


II. 
From the Discourse of St. Hippolytus on the beginning of Isaiah. 


Under Egypt he meant the world, and under things made with hands its idolatry, and under the shaking its 
subversion and dissolution. And the Lord, the Word, he represented as upon a light cloud, referring to that 
most pure tabernacle, in which setting up His throne, our Lord Jesus Christ came into the world to shake 
error. 


IIT. 


We find in the commentaries, written by our predecessors, that day had thirty-two hours. For when the 
sun had run its course, and reached the tenth hour, and the shadow had gone down by the ten degrees in 
the house of the temple, the sun turned back again by the ten degrees, according to the word of the Lord, 
and there were thus twenty hours. And again, the sun accomplished its own proper course, according to 
the common law, and reached its setting. And thus there were thirty-two hours. 


ON JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL 


What were the dimensions, then, of the temple of Solomon? Its length was sixty cubits, and its breadth 
twenty. And it was not turned to the east, that the worshippers might not worship the rising sun, but the 
Lord of the sun. And let no one marvel if, when the Scripture gives the length at forty cubits, I have said 
sixty. For a little after it mentions the other twenty, in describing the holy of holies, which it also names 


Dabir. Thus the holy place was forty cubits, and the holy of holies other twenty. And Josephus says that the 
temple had two storeys, and that the whole height was one hundred and twenty cubits. For so also the 
book of Chronicles indicates, saying, “And Solomon began to build the house of God. In length its first 
measure was sixty cubits, and its breadth twenty cubits, and its height one hundred and twenty; and he 
overlaid it within with pure gold.” 


ON DANIEL 


iF 


PREFACE BY THE MOST HOLY HIPPOLYTUS, (BISHOP) OF ROME 


As I wish to give an accurate account of the times of the captivity of the children of Israel in Babylon, and 
to discuss the prophecies contained in the visions of the blessed Daniel, (as well as) his manner of life 
from his boyhood in Babylon, I too shall proceed to bear my testimony to that holy and righteous man, a 
prophet and witness of Christ, who not only declared the visions of Nebuchadnezzar the king in those 
times, but also trained youths of like mind with himself, and raised up faithful witnesses in the world. He 
is born, then, in the time of the prophetic ministry of the blessed Jeremiah, and in the reign of Jehoiakim 
or Eliakim. Along with the other captives, he is carried off a prisoner to Babylon. Now there are born to 
the blessed Josiah these five sons—Jehoahaz, Eliakim, Johanan, Zedekiah, or Jeconiah, and Sadum. And on 
his father’s death, Jehoahaz is anointed as king by the people at the age of twenty-three years. Against 
him comes up Pharaoh-Necho, in the third month of his reign; and he takes him (Jjehoahaz) prisoner, and 
carries him into Egypt, and imposes tribute on the land to the extent of one hundred talents of silver and 
ten talents of gold. And in his stead he sets up his brother Eliakim as king over the land, whose name also 
he changed to Jehoiakim, and who was then eleven years old. Against him came up Nebuchadnezzar king 
of Babylon, and carries him off prisoner to Babylon, taking with him also some of the vessels of the house 
in Jerusalem. Thrown into prison as a friend of Pharaoh, and as one set up by him over the kingdom, he is 
released at length in the thirty-seventh year by Evil-Merodach king of Babylon; and he cut his hair short, 
and was counsellor to him, and ate at his table until the day that he died. On his removal, his son 
Jehoiakim reigns three years. And against him came up Nebuchadnezzar, and transports him and ten 
thousand of the men of his people to Babylon, and sets up in his stead his father’s brother, whose name he 
changed also to Zedekiah; and after making agreement with him by oath and treaty, he returns to 
Babylon. This (Zedekiah), after a reign of eleven years, revolted from him and went over to Pharaoh king 
of Egypt. And in the tenth year Nebuchadnezzar came against him from the land of the Chaldeans, and 
surrounded the city with a stockade, and environed it all round, and completely shut it up. In this way the 
larger number of them perished by famine, and others perished by the sword, and some were taken 
prisoners, and the city was burned with fire, and the temple and the wall were destroyed. And the army of 
the Chaldeans seized all the treasure that was found in the house of the Lord, and all the vessels of gold 
and silver; and all the brass, Nebuzaradan, chief of the slaughterers, stripped off, and carried it to 
Babylon. And the army of the Chaldeans pursued Zedekiah himself as he fled by night along with seven 
hundred men, and surprised him in Jericho, and brought him to the king of Babylon at Reblatha. And the 
king pronounced judgment upon him in wrath, because he had violated the oath of the Lord, and the 
agreement he had made with him; and he slew his sons before his face, and put out Zedekiah’s eyes. And 
he cast him into chains of iron, and carried him to Babylon; and there he remained grinding at the mill 
until the day of his death. And when he died, they took his body and cast it behind the wall of Nineveh. In 
his case is fulfilled the prophecy of Jeremiah, saying, “(As) I live, saith the Lord, though Jeconiah son of 
Jehoiakim king of Judah should become the signet upon my right hand, yet will I pluck thee thence; and I 
will give thee into the hands of them that seek thy life, of them whose face thou fearest, even into the 
hands of the Chaldeans. And I will cast thee out, and thy mother that bare thee, into a country where thou 
wast not born; and there ye shall die. But to the land which they desire in their souls, I will not send thee 
back. Dishonoured is Jeconias, like an unserviceable vessel, of which there is no use, since he is cast out 
and expelled into a land which he knew not. O earth, hear the word of the Lord. Write this man, a man 
excommunicate; for no man of his seed shall prosper (grow up), sitting upon the throne of David, ruling 
any more in Judah.” Thus the captivity in Babylon befell them after the exodus from Egypt. When the 
whole people, then, was transported, and the city made desolate. and the sanctuary destroyed, that the 
word of the Lord might be fulfilled which He spake by the mouth of the prophet Jeremiah, saying, “The 
sanctuary shall be desolate seventy years;” then we find that the blessed Daniel prophesied in Babylon, 
and appeared as the vindicator of Susanna. 


II. 


The interpretation by Hippolytus, (bishop) of Rome, of the visions of Daniel and Nebuchadnezzar, taken in 
conjunction. 


1. In speaking of a “lioness from the sea,” he meant the rising of the kingdom of Babylon, and that this 
was the “golden head of the image.” And in speaking of its “eagle wings,” he meant that king 
Nebuchadnezzar was exalted and that his glory was lifted up against God. Then he says “its wings were 
plucked off,” i.e., that his glory was destroyed; for he was driven out of his kingdom. And the words, “A 


man’s heart was given it, and it was made stand upon the feet of a man,” mean that he came to himself 
again, and recognised that he was but a man, and gave the glory to God. Then after the lioness he sees a 
second beast, “like a bear,” which signified the Persians. For after the Babylonians the Persians obtained 
the power. And in saying that “it had three ribs in its mouth,” he pointed to the three nations, Persians, 
Medes, and Babylonians, which were expressed in the image by the silver after the gold. Then comes the 
third beast, “a leopard,” which means the Greeks; for after the Persians, Alexander of Macedon had the 
power, when Darius was overthrown, which was also indicated by the brass in the image. And in saying 
that the beast “had four wings of a fowl, and four heads,” he showed most clearly how the kingdom of 
Alexander was parted into four divisions. For in speaking of four heads, he meant the four kings that arose 
out of it. For Alexander, when dying, divided his kingdom into four parts. Then he says, “The fourth beast 
(was) dreadful and terrible: it had iron teeth, and claws of brass.” Who, then, are meant by this but the 
Romans, whose kingdom, the kingdom that still stands, is expressed by the iron? “for,” says he, “its legs 
are of iron.” 


2. After this, then, what remains, beloved, but the toes of the feet of the image, in which “part shall be of 
iron and part of clay mixed together?” By the toes of the feet he meant, mystically, the ten kings that rise 
out of that kingdom. As Daniel says, “I considered the beast; and, lo, (there were) ten horns behind, 
among which shall come up another little horn springing from them;” by which none other is meant than 
the antichrist that is to rise; and he shall set up the kingdom of Judah. And in saying that “three horns” 
were “plucked up by the roots” by this one, he indicates the three kings of Egypt, Libya, and Ethiopia, 
whom this one will slay in the array of war. And when he has conquered all, he will prove himself a 
terrible and savage tyrant, and will cause tribulation and persecution to the saints, exalting himself 
against them. And after him, it remains that “the stone” shall come from heaven which “smote the image” 
and shivered it, and subverted all the kingdoms, and gave the kingdom to the saints of the Most High. 
This “became a great mountain, and filled the whole earth.” 


3. As these things, then, are destined to come to pass, and as the toes of the image turn out to be 
democracies, and the ten horns of the beast are distributed among ten kings, let us look at what is before 
us more carefully, and scan it, as it were, with open eye. The “golden head of the image” is identical with 
the “lioness,” by which the Babylonians were represented. “The golden shoulders and the arms of silver” 
are the same with the “bear,” by which the Persians and Medes are meant. “The belly and thighs of brass” 
are the “leopard,” by which the Greeks who ruled from Alexander onwards are intended. The “legs of 
iron” are the “dreadful and terrible beast,” by which the Romans who hold the empire now are meant. The 
“toes of clay and iron” are the “ten horns” which are to be. The “one other little horn springing up in their 
midst” is the “antichrist.” The stone that “smites the image and breaks it in pieces,” and that filled the 
whole earth, is Christ, who comes from heaven and brings judgment on the world. 


4. But that we may not leave our subject at this point undemonstrated, we are obliged to discuss the 
matter of the times, of which a man should not speak hastily, because they are a light to him. For as the 
times are noted from the foundation of the world, and reckoned from Adam, they set clearly before us the 
matter with which our inquiry deals. For the first appearance of our Lord in the flesh took place in 
Bethlehem, under Augustus, in the year 5500; and He suffered in the thirty-third year. And 6,000 years 
must needs be accomplished, in order that the Sabbath may come, the rest, the holy day “on which God 
rested from all His works.” For the Sabbath is the type and emblem of the future kingdom of the saints, 
when they “shall reign with Christ,” when He comes from heaven, as John says in his Apocalypse: for “a 
day with the Lord is as a thousand years.” Since, then, in six days God made all things, it follows that 
6,000 years must be fulfilled. And they are not yet fulfilled, as John says: “five are fallen; one is,” that is, 
the sixth; “the other is not yet come.” 


5. In mentioning the “other,” moreover, he specifies the seventh, in which there is rest. But some one may 
be ready to say, How will you prove to me that the Saviour was born in the year 5500? Learn that easily, O 
man; for the things that took place of old in the wilderness, under Moses, in the case of the tabernacle, 
were constituted types and emblems of spiritual mysteries, in order that, when the truth came in Christ in 
these last days, you might be able to perceive that these things were fulfilled. For He says to him, “And 
thou shalt make the ark of imperishable wood, and shalt overlay it with pure gold within and without; and 
thou shalt make the length of it two cubits and a half, and the breadth thereof one cubit and a half, anda 
cubit and a half the height;” which measures, when summed up together, make five cubits and a half, so 
that the 5500 years might be signified thereby. 


6. At that time, then, the Saviour appeared and showed His own body to the world, (born) of the Virgin, 
who was the “ark overlaid with pure gold,” with the Word within and the Holy Spirit without; so that the 
truth is demonstrated, and the “ark” made manifest. From the birth of Christ, then, we must reckon the 
500 years that remain to make up the 6000, and thus the end shall be. And that the Saviour appeared in 
the world, bearing the imperishable ark, His own body, at a time which was the fifth and half, John 
declares: “Now it was the sixth hour,” he says, intimating by that, one-half of the day. But a day with the 
Lord is 1000 years; and the half of that, therefore, is 500 years. For it was not meet that He should appear 
earlier, for the burden of the law still endured, nor yet when the sixth day was fulfilled (for the baptism is 
changed), but on the fifth and half, in order that in the remaining half time the gospel might be preached 
to the whole world, and that when the sixth day was completed He might end the present life. 


7. Since, then, the Persians held the mastery for 330 years, and after them the Greeks, who were yet more 
glorious, held it for 300 years, of necessity the fourth beast, as being strong and mightier than all that 
were before it, will reign 500 years. When the times are fulfilled, and the ten horns spring from the beast 
in the last (times), then Antichrist will appear among them. When he makes war against the saints, and 
persecutes them, then may we expect the manifestation of the Lord from heaven. 


8. The prophet having thus instructed us with all exactness as to the certainty of the things that are to be, 
broke off from his present subject, and passed again to the kingdom of the Persians and Greeks, 
recounting to us another vision which took place, and was fulfilled in its proper time; in order that, by 
establishing our belief in this, he might be able to present us to God as readier believers in the things that 
are to be. Accordingly, what he had narrated in the first vision, he again recounts in detail for the 
edification of the faithful. For by the “ram pushing westward, and northward, and southward,” he means 
Darius, the king of the Persians, who overcame all the nations; “for,” says he, “these beasts shall not stand 
before him.” And by the “he-goat that came from the west,” he means Alexander the Macedonian, the king 
of the Greeks; and in that he “came against that very ram, and was moved with choler, and smote him 
upon the face, and shivered him, and cast him upon the ground, and stamped upon him,” this expresses 
just what has happened. 


9. For Alexander waged war against Darius, and overcame him, and made himself master of the whole 
sovereignty, after routing and destroying his camp. Then, after the exaltation of the he-goat, his horn—the 
great one, namely—was broken; and there arose four horns under it, toward the four winds of heaven. For, 
when Alexander had made himself master of all the land of Persia, and had reduced its people into 
subjection, he thereupon died, after dividing his kingdom into four principalities, as has been shown 
above. And from that time “one horn was exalted, and waxed great, even to the power of heaven; and by 
him the sacrifice,” he says, “was disturbed, and righteousness cast down to the ground.” 


10. For Antiochus arose, surnamed Epiphanes, who was of the line of Alexander. And after he had reigned 
in Syria, and brought under him all Egypt, he went up to Jerusalem, and entered the sanctuary, and seized 
all the treasures in the house of the Lord, and the golden candlestick, and the table, and the altar, and 
made a great slaughter in the land; even as it is written: “And the sanctuary shall be trodden under foot, 
unto evening and unto morning, a thousand and three hundred days.” For it happened that the sanctuary 
remained desolate during that period, three years and a half, that the thousand and three hundred days 
might be fulfilled; until Judas Maccabaeus arose after the death of his father Matthias, and withstood him, 
and destroyed the encampment of Antiochus, and delivered the city, and recovered the sanctuary, and 
restored it in strict accordance with the law. 


11. Since, then, the angel Gabriel also recounted these things to the prophet, as they have been 
understood by us, as they have also taken place, and as they have been all clearly described in the books 
of the Maccabees, let us see further what he says on the other weeks. For when he read the book of 
Jeremiah the prophet, in which it was written that the sanctuary would be desolate seventy years, he 
made confession with fastings and supplications, and prayed that the people might return sooner from 
their captivity to the city Jerusalem. Thus, then, he speaks in his account: “In the first year of Darius the 
son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes, who was king over the realm of the Chaldeans, I Daniel 
understood in the books the number of the years, as the word of the Lord had come to Jeremiah the 
prophet, for the accomplishment of the desolation of Jerusalem in seventy years,” etc. 


12. After his confession and supplication, the angel says to him, “Thou art a man greatly beloved:” for 
thou desirest to see things of which thou shalt be informed by me; and in their own time these things will 
be fulfilled; and he touched me, saying, “Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, and upon the 
holy city, to seal up sins and to blot out transgressions, and to seal up vision and prophet, and to anoint 
the Most Holy; and thou shalt know and understand, that from the going forth of words for the answer, 
and for the building of Jerusalem, unto Christ the Prince, shall be seven weeks, and threescore and two 
weeks.” 


13. Having mentioned therefore seventy weeks, and having divided them into two parts, in order that 
what was spoken by him to the prophet might be better understood, he proceeds thus, “Unto Christ the 
Prince shall be seven weeks,” which make forty-nine years. It was in the twenty-first year that Daniel saw 
these things in Babylon. Hence, the forty-nine years added to the twenty-one, make up the seventy years, 
of which the blessed Jeremiah spake: “The sanctuary shall be desolate seventy years from the captivity 
that befell them under Nebuchadnezzar; and after these things the people will return, and sacrifice and 
offering will be presented, when Christ is their Prince.” 


14. Now of what Christ does he speak, but of Jesus the son of Josedech, who returned at that time along 
with the people, and offered sacrifice according to the law, in the seventieth year, when the sanctuary was 
built? For all the kings and priests were styled Christs, because they were anointed with the holy oil, 
which Moses of old prepared. These, then, bore the name of the Lord in their own persons, showing 
aforetime the type, and presenting the image until the perfect King and Priest appeared from heaven, who 
alone did the will of the Father; as also it is written in Kings: “And I will raise me up a faithful priest, that 
shall do all things according to my heart.” 


15. In order, then, to show the time when He is to come whom the blessed Daniel desired to see, he says, 
“And after seven weeks there are other threescore and two weeks,” which period embraces the space of 
434 years. For after the return of the people from Babylon under the leadership of Jesus the son of 
Josedech, and Ezra the scribe, and Zerubbabel the son of Salathiel, of the tribe of David, there were 434 
years unto the coming of Christ, in order that the Priest of priests might be manifested in the world, and 
that He who taketh away the sins of the world might be evidently set forth, as John speaks concerning 
Him: “Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world!” And in like manner Gabriel says: 
“To blot out transgressions, and make reconciliation for sins.” But who has blotted out our transgressions? 
Paul the apostle teaches us, saying, “He is our peace who made both one;” and then, “Blotting out the 
handwriting of sins that was against us.” 


16. That transgressions, therefore, are blotted out, and that reconciliation is made for sins, is shown by 
this. But who are they who have reconciliation made for their sins, but they who believe on His name, and 
propitiate His countenance by good works? And that after the return of the people from Babylon there 
was a space of 434 years, until the time of the birth of Christ, may be easily understood. For, since the 
first covenant was given to the children of Israel after a period of 434 years, it follows that the second 
covenant also should be defined by the same space of time, in order that it might be expected by the 
people and easily recognised by the faithful. 


17. And for this reason Gabriel says: “And to anoint the Most Holy.” And the Most Holy is none else but 
the Son of God alone, who, when He came and manifested Himself, said to them, “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because He has anointed me;” and so forth. Whosoever, therefore, believed on the heavenly 
Priest, were cleansed by that same Priest, and their sins were blotted out. And whosoever believed not on 
Him, despising Him as a man, had their sins sealed, as those which could not be taken away; whence the 
angel, foreseeing that not all should believe on Him, said, “To finish sins, and to seal up sins.” For as many 
as continued to disbelieve Him, even to the end, had their sins not finished, but sealed to be kept for 
judgment. But as many as will believe on Him as One able to remit sins, have their sins blotted out. 
Wherefore he says: “And to seal up vision and prophet.” 


18. For when He came who is the fulfilling of the law and of the prophets (for the law and the prophets 
were till John), it was necessary that the things spoken by them should be confirmed (sealed), in order 
that at the coming of the Lord all things loosed should be brought to light, and that things bound of old 
should now be loosed by Him, as the Lord said Himself to the rulers of the people, when they were 
indignant at the cure on the Sabbath-day: “Ye hypocrites, doth not each one of you loose his ox or his ass 
from the stall, and lead him away to watering? and ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, 
whom Satan hath bound these eighteen years, be loosed on the Sabbath-day?” Whomsoever, therefore, 
Satan bound in chains, these did the Lord on His coming loose from the bonds of death, having bound our 
strong adversary and delivered humanity. As also Isaiah says: “Then will He say to those in chains, Go 
forth; and to them that are in darkness, Show yourselves.” 


19. And that the things spoken of old by the law and the prophets were all sealed, and that they were 
unknown to men, Isaiah declares when he says: “And they will deliver the book that is sealed to one that is 
learned, and will say to him, Read this; and he will say, I cannot read it, for it is sealed.” It was meet and 
necessary that the things spoken of old by the prophets should be sealed to the unbelieving Pharisees, 
who thought that they understood the letter of the law, and be opened to the believing. The things, 
therefore, which of old were sealed, are now by the grace of God the Lord all open to the saints. 


20. For He was Himself the perfect Seal, and the Church is the key: “He who openeth, and no man 
shutteth; and shutteth, and no man openeth,” as John says. And again, the same says: “And I saw, on the 
right hand of Him that sat on the throne, a book written within and without, sealed with seven seals; and I 
saw an angel proclaiming with a loud voice, Who is worthy to open the book, and to loose the seals 
thereof?” and so forth. “And I beheld in the midst of the throne, and of the four beasts, a Lamb standing 
slain, having seven horns, and seven eyes, which are the seven Spirits of God sent forth into all the earth. 
And He came and took the book out of the right hand of Him that sat upon the throne. And when He had 
taken the book, the four beasts and four-and-twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, having harps and 
golden vials full of incense, which is the prayers of the saints. And they sing a new song, saying, Thou art 
worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof: for Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God 
by Thy blood.” He took the book, therefore, and loosed it, in order that the things spoken concerning Him 
of old in secret, might now be proclaimed with boldness upon the house-tops. 


21. For this reason, then, the angel says to Daniel, “Seal the words, for the vision is until the end of the 
time.” But to Christ it was not said “seal,” but “loose” the things bound of old; in order that, by His grace, 
we might know the will of the Father, and believe upon Him whom He has sent for the salvation of men, 
Jesus our Lord. He says, therefore, “They shall return, and the street shall be built, and the wall;” which in 
reality took place. For the people returned and built the city, and the temple, and the wall round about. 
Then he says: “After threescore and two weeks the times will be fulfilled, and one week will make a 
covenant with many; and in the midst (half) of the week sacrifice and oblation will be removed, and in the 
temple will be the abomination of desolations.” 


22. For when the threescore and two weeks are fulfilled, and Christ is come, and the Gospel is preached 


in every place, the times being then accomplished, there will remain only one week, the last, in which 
Elias will appear, and Enoch, and in the midst of it the abomination of desolation will be manifested, viz., 
Antichrist, announcing desolation to the world. And when he comes, the sacrifice and oblation will be 
removed, which now are offered to God in every place by the nations. These things being thus recounted, 
the prophet again describes another vision to us. For he had no other care save to be accurately 
instructed in all things that are to be, and to prove himself an instructor in such. 


23. He says then: “In the third year of Cyrus king of Persia, a word was revealed unto Daniel, whose name 
was Belshazzar; and the word was true, and great power and understanding were given him in the vision. 
In those days I Daniel was mourning three weeks of days. I ate no pleasant bread, neither came flesh nor 
wine into my mouth, neither did I anoint myself at all, till three weeks of days were fulfilled. On the fourth 
day of the first month I humbled myself,” says he, “one and twenty days,” praying to the living God, and 
asking of Him the revelation of the mystery. And the Father in truth heard me, and sent His own Word, to 
show what should happen by Him. And that took place, indeed, by the great river. For it was meet that the 
Son should be manifested there, where also He was to remove sins. 


24. “And I lifted up mine eyes,” he says, “and, behold, a man clothed in linen.” In the first vision he says, 
“Behold, the angel Gabriel (was) sent.” Here, however, it is not so; but he sees the Lord, not yet indeed as 
perfect man, but with the appearance and form of man, as he says: “And, behold, a man clothed in linen.” 
For in being clothed in a various-coloured coat, he indicated mystically the variety of the graces of our 
calling. For the priestly coat was made up of different colours, as various nations waited for Christ’s 
coming, in order that we might be made up (as one body) of many colours. “And his loins were girded with 
the gold of Ophaz.” 


25. Now the word “Ophaz,” which is a word transferred from Hebrew to Greek, denotes pure gold. With a 
pure girdle, therefore, he was girded round the loins. For the Word was to bear us all, binding us like a 
girdle round His body, in His own love. The complete body was His, but we are members in His body, 
united together, and sustained by the Word Himself. “And his body was like Tharses.” Now “Tharses,” by 
interpretation, is “Ethiopians.” For that it would be difficult to recognise Him, the prophet had thus 
already announced beforehand, intimating that He would be manifested in the flesh in the world, but that 
many would find it difficult to recognise Him. “And his face as lightning, and his eyes as lamps of fire;” for 
it was meet that the fiery and judicial power of the Word should be signified aforetime, in the exercise of 
which He will cause the fire (of His judgment) to light with justice upon the impious, and consume them. 


26. He added also these words: “And his arms and his feet like polished brass;” to denote the first calling 
of men, and the second calling like unto it, viz. of the Gentiles. “For the last shall be as the first; for I will 
set thy rulers as at the beginning, and thy leaders as before. And His voice was as the voice of a great 
multitude.” For all we who believe on Him in these days utter things oracular, as speaking by His mouth 
the things appointed by Him. 


27. And after a little He says to him: “Knowest thou wherefore I come unto thee? And now will I return to 
fight with the prince of Persia. But I will show thee that which is noted in the Scripture of truth: and there 
is none that holdeth with me in these things but Michael your prince, and I left him there. For from the 
day that thou didst give thy countenance to be afflicted before the Lord thy God, thy prayer was heard, 
and I was sent to fight with the prince of Persia:” for a certain counsel was formed not to send the people 
away: “that therefore thy prayer might be speedily granted, I withstood him, and left Michael there.” 


28. And who was he that spake, but the angel who was given to the people, as he says in the law of Moses: 
“T will not go with you, because the people is stiffnecked; but my angel shall go before along with you?” 
This (angel) withstood Moses at the inn, when he was bringing the child uncircumcised into Egypt. For it 
was not allowed Moses, who was the elder (or legate) and mediator of the law, and who proclaimed the 
covenant of the fathers, to introduce a child uncircumcised, lest he should be deemed a false prophet and 
deceiver by the people. “And now,” says he, “will I show the truth to thee.” Could the Truth have shown 
anything else but the truth? 


29. He says therefore to him: “Behold, there shall stand up three kings in Persia: and the fourth shall be 
far richer than they all; and when he has got possession of his riches, he shall stand up against all the 
realms of Grecia. And a mighty king shall stand up, and shall rule with great dominion, and do according 
to his will; and when his kingdom stands, it shall be broken, and shall be divided toward the four winds of 
heaven.” These things we have already discussed above, when we discoursed upon the four beasts. But 
since Scripture now again sets them forth explicitly, we must also discourse upon them a second time, 
that we may not leave Scripture unused and unexplained. 


30. “There shall stand up yet three kings,” he says, “in Persia; and the fourth shall be far richer than they 
all.” This has been fulfilled. For after Cyrus arose Darius, and then Artaxerxes. These were the three 
kings; (and) the Scripture is fulfilled. “And the fourth shall be far richer than they all.” Who is that but 
Darius, who reigned and made himself glorious,—who was rich, and assailed all the realms of Greece? 
Against him rose Alexander of Macedon, who destroyed his kingdom; and after he had reduced the 
Persians, his own kingdom was divided toward the four winds of heaven. For Alexander at his death 
divided his kingdom into four principalities. “And a king shall stand up, and shall enter into the fortress of 


the king of Egypt.” 


31. For Antiochus became king of Syria. He held the sovereignty in the 107th year of the kingdom of the 
Greeks. And in those same times indeed he made war against Ptolemy king of Egypt, and conquered him, 
and won the power. On returning from Egypt he went up to Jerusalem, in the 103d year, and carrying off 
with him all the treasures of the Lord’s house, he marched to Antioch. And after two years of days the 
king sent his raiser of taxes into the cities of Judea, to compel the Jews to forsake the laws of their fathers, 
and submit to the decrees of the king. And he came, and tried to compel them, saying, “Come forth, and 
do the commandment of the king, and ye shall live.” 


32. But they said, “We will not come forth: neither will we do the king’s commandment; we will die in our 
innocency: and he slew of them a thousand souls.” The things, therefore, which were spoken to the 
blessed Daniel are fulfilled: “And my servants shall be afflicted, and shall fall by famine, and by sword, and 
by captivity.” Daniel, however, adds: “And they shall be holpen with a little help.” For at that time Matthias 
arose, and Judas Maccabaeus, and helped them, and delivered them from the hand of the Greeks. 


33. That therefore was fulfilled which was spoken in the Scripture. He proceeds then thus: “And the 
(king’s) daughter of the South shall come to the king of the North to make an agreement with him; and 
the arms of him that bringeth her shall not stand; and she, too, shall be smitten, and shall fall, and he that 
bringeth her.” For this was a certain Ptolemais, queen of Egypt. At that time indeed she went forth with 
her two sons, Ptolemy and Philometor, to make an agreement with Antiochus king of Syria; and when she 
came to Scythopolis, she was slain there. For he who brought her betrayed her. At that same time, the two 
brothers made war against each other, and Philometor was slain, and Ptolemy gained the power. 


34. War, then, was again made by Ptolemy against Antiochus, (and) Antiochus met him. For thus saith the 
Scripture: “And the king of the South shall stand up against the king of the North, and her seed shall 
stand up against him.” And what seed but Ptolemy, who made war with Antiochus? And Antiochus having 
gone forth against him, and having failed to overcome him, had to flee, and returned to Antioch, and 
collected a larger host. Ptolemy accordingly took his whole equipment, and carried it into Egypt. And the 
Scripture is fulfilled, as Daniel says: And he shall carry off into Egypt their gods, and their cast-works, and 
all their precious (vessels of) gold. 


35. And after these things Antiochus went forth a second time to make war against him, and overcome 
Ptolemy. And after these events Antiochus commenced hostilities again against the children of Israel, and 
despatched one Nicanor with a large army to subdue the Jews, at the time when Judas, after the death of 
Matthias, ruled the people; and so forth, as is written in the Maccabees. These events having taken place, 
the Scripture says again: “And there shall stand up another king, and he shall prevail upon the earth; and 
the king of the South shall stand up, and he shall obtain his daughter to wife.” 


36. For it happened that there arose a certain Alexander, son of Philip. He withstood Antiochus at that 
time, and made war upon him, and cut him off, and gained possession of the kingdom. Then he sent to 
Ptolemy king of Egypt, saying, Give me thy daughter Cleopatra to wife. And he gave her to Alexander to 
wife. And thus the Scripture is fulfilled, when it says: “And he shall obtain his daughter to wife.” And it 
says further: “And he shall corrupt her, and she shall not be his wife.” This also has been truly fulfilled. For 
after Ptolemy had given him his daughter, he returned, and saw the mighty and glorious kingdom of 
Alexander. And coveting its possession, he spoke falsely to Alexander, as the Scripture says: “And the two 
kings shall speak lies at (one) table.” And, in sooth, Ptolemy betook himself to Egypt, and collected a great 
army, and attacked the city at the time when Alexander had marched into Cilicia. 


37. Ptolemy then invaded the country, and established garrisons throughout the cities; and on making 
himself master of Judea, set out for his daughter, and sent letters to Demetrius in the islands, saying, 
Come and meet me here, and I will give thee my daughter Cleopatra to wife, for Alexander has sought to 
kill me. Demetrius came accordingly, and Ptolemy received him, and gave him her who had been destined 
for Alexander. Thus is fulfilled that which is written: “And he shall corrupt her, and she shall not be his 
wife.” Alexander was slain. Then Ptolemy wore two crowns, that of Syria and that of Egypt, and died the 
third day after he had assumed them. Thus is fulfilled that which is written in Scripture: “And they shall 
not give him the glory of the kingdom.” For he died, and received not honour from all as king. 


38. The prophet then, after thus recounting the things which have taken place already, and been fulfilled 
in their times, declares yet another mystery to us, while he points out the last times. For he says: “And 
there shall rise up another shameless king; and he shall exalt himself above every god, and shall magnify 
himself, and shall speak marvellous things, and shall prosper till the indignation be accomplished;” and so 
forth. “And these shall escape out of his hand, Edom, and Moab, and the chief (or principality) of the 
children of Ammon. And he shall stretch forth his hand upon the land; and the land of Egypt shall not 
escape. And he shall have power over the secret treasures of gold and silver, and over all the precious 
things of Egypt and of the Libyans, and the Ethiopians in their strongholds.” 


39. Thus, then, does the prophet set forth these things concerning the Antichrist, who shall be shameless, 
a war-maker, and despot, who, exalting himself above all kings and above every god, shall build the city of 
Jerusalem, and restore the sanctuary. Him the impious will worship as God, and will bend to him the knee, 


thinking him to be the Christ. He shall cut off the two witnesses and forerunners of Christ, who proclaim 
His glorious kingdom from heaven, as it is said: “And I will give (power) unto my two witnesses, and they 
shall prophesy a thousand two hundred and threescore days, clothed in sackcloth.” As also it was 
announced to Daniel: “And one week shall confirm a covenant with many; and in the midst of the week it 
shall be that the sacrifice and oblation shall be removed”—that the one week might be shown to be 
divided into two. The two witnesses, then, shall preach three years and a half; and Antichrist shall make 
war upon the saints during the rest of the week, and desolate the world, that what is written may be 
fulfilled: “And they shall make the abomination of desolation for a thousand two hundred and ninety days.” 


40. Daniel has spoken, therefore, of two abominations; the one of destruction, and the other of desolation. 
What is that of destruction, but that which Antiochus established there at the time? And what is that of 
desolation, but that which shall be universal when Antichrist comes? “And there shall escape out of his 
hand, Edom, and Moab, and the chief of the children of Ammon.” For these are they who ally themselves 
with him on account of their kinship, and first address him as king. Those of Edom are the sons of Esau, 
who inhabit Mount Seir. And Moab and Ammon are they who are descended from his two daughters, as 
Isaiah also says: “And they shall fly (extend themselves) in the ships of strangers, and they shall also 
plunder the sea; and those from the east, and from the west, and the north, shall give them honour: and 
the children of Ammon shall first obey them.” He shall be proclaimed king by them, and shall be 
magnified by all, and shall prove himself an abomination of desolation to the world, and shall reign for a 
thousand two hundred and ninety days. “Blessed is he that waiteth, and cometh to the thousand three 
hundred and five and thirty days;” for when the abomination cometh and makes war upon the saints, 
whosoever shall survive his days, and reach the forty-five days, while the other period of fifty days 
advances, to him the kingdom of heaven comes. Antichrist, indeed, enters even into part of the fifty days, 
but the saints shall inherit the kingdom along with Christ. 


41. These things being thus narrated, Daniel proceeds: “And, behold, there stood two men, the one on this 
side of the bank of the river, and the other on that side; and they made answer to the man that stood upon 
the bank of the river, and said to him, How long shall it be to the end of these wonderful words which thou 
hast spoken? And I heard the man clothed in linen, who was upon the water of the river; and he lifted up 
his right hand and his left hand unto heaven, and sware by Him that liveth for ever, that it shall be fora 
time, times, and an half; and they shall know all these things when the dispersion is accomplished.” 


42. Who, then, were the two men who stood on the bank of the river, but the law and the prophets? And 
who was he who stood upon the water, but He concerning whom they prophesied of old, who in the last 
times was to be borne witness to by the Father at the Jordan, and to be declared to the people boldly by 
John, “who wore the casty of the scribe about his loins, and was clothed with a linen coat of various 
colours?” These, therefore, interrogate Him, knowing that to Him were given all government and power, 
in order to learn accurately of Him when He will bring the judgment on the world, and when the things 
spoken by Him will be fulfilled. And He, desiring by all means to convince them, lifted His right hand and 
His left hand to heaven, and sware by Him that liveth for ever. Who is He that swore, and by whom sware 
He? Manifestly the Son by the Father, saying, The Father liveth for ever, but in a time, and times, and an 
half, when the dispersion is accomplished, they shall know all these things. 


43. By the stretching forth of His two hands He signified His passion; and by mentioning “a time, and 
times, and an half, when the dispersion is accomplished,” He indicated the three years and a half of 
Antichrist. For by “a time” He means a year, and by “times” two years, and by an “half time” half a year. 
These are the thousand two hundred and ninety days of which Daniel prophesied for the finishing of the 
passion, and the accomplishment of the dispersion when Antichrist comes. In those days they shall know 
all these things. And from the time of the removal of the continuous sacrifice there are also reckoned one 
thousand two hundred and ninety days. (Then) iniquity shall abound, as the Lord also says: “Because 
iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold.” 


44. And that divisions will arise when the falling away takes place, is without doubt. And when divisions 
arise, love is chilled. The words, “Blessed is he that waiteth and cometh to the thousand three hundred 
and five and thirty days,” have also their value, as the Lord said: “But he that shall endure unto the end, 
the same shall be saved.” Wherefore let us by no means admit the falling away, lest iniquity abound, and 
the abomination of desolation—that is, the adversary—overtake us. And He said to him, “unto evening”— 
that is, unto the consummation—”and morning.” What is “morning?” The day of resurrection. For that is 
the beginning of another age, as the morning is the beginning of the day. And the thousand and four 
hundred days are the light of the world. For on the appearing of the light in the world (as He says, “I am 
the light of the world”), the sanctuary shall be purged, as he said, (of) the adversary. For it cannot by any 
means be purged but by his destruction. 


SCHOLIA ON DANIEL 
CHAP. I 


1 “In the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim.” The Scripture narrates these things, with the purpose of 
intimating the second captivity of the people, when Jehoiakim and the three youths with him, together 


with Daniel, were taken captive and carried off 


2. “And the Lord gave,” etc. These words, “and the Lord gave,” are written, that no one, in reading the 
introduction to the book, may attribute their capture to the strength of the captors and the slackness of 
their chief. And it is well said, “with part,” for the deportation was for the correction, not the ruin, of the 
whole nation, that there might be no misapplication of the cause. 


8. “And Daniel purposed in his heart.” Oh, blessed are they who thus kept the covenant of the fathers, and 
transgressed not the law given by Moses, but feared the God proclaimed by him. These, though captives 
in a strange land, were not seduced by delicate meats, nor were they slaves to the pleasures of wine, nor 
were they caught by the bait of princely glory. But they kept their mouth holy and pure, that pure speech 
might proceed from pure mouths, and praise with such (mouths) the heavenly Father. 


12. “Prove now thy servants.” They teach that it is not earthly meats that give to men their beauty and 
strength, but the grace of God bestowed by the Word. “And after a little.” Thou hast seen the incorruptible 
faith of the youths, and the unalterable fear of God. They asked an interval of ten days, to prove therein 
that man cannot otherwise find grace with God than by believing the word preached by the Lord. 


19. “And among them all, was found none like Daniel.” These men, who were proved faithful witnesses in 
Babylon, were led by the Word in all wisdom, that by their means the idols of the Babylonians should be 
put to shame, and that Nebuchadnezzar should be overcome by three youths, and that by their faith the 
fire in the furnace should be kept at bay, and the desire of the wicked elders (or chiefs) proved vain. 


CHAP. II 


3 “I have dreamed a dream.” The dream, then, which was seen by the king was not an earthly dream, so 
that it might be interpreted by the wise of the world; but it was a heavenly dream, fulfilled in its proper 
times, according to the counsel and foreknowledge of God. And for this reason it was kept secret from 
men who think of earthly things, that to those who seek after heavenly things heavenly mysteries might be 
revealed. And, indeed, there was a similar case in Egypt in the time of Pharaoh and Joseph 


5. “The thing is gone from me.” For this purpose was the vision concealed from the king, that he who was 
chosen of God., viz., Daniel, might be shown to be a prophet. For when things concealed from some are 
revealed by another, he who tells them is of necessity shown to be a prophet. 


10. “And they say, There is not a man.” Whereas, therefore, they declared it to be impossible that what 
was asked by the king should be told by man; God showed them, that what is impossible with man is 
possible with God. 


14. “Arioch, the captain of the king’s guard” (literally, “the chief slaughterer or cook”). For as the cook 
slays all animals and cooks them, of a similar nature was his occupation. And the rulers of the world slay 
men, butchering them like brute beasts. 


23. “Because Thou hast given me wisdom and might.” We ought therefore to mark the goodness of God, 
how He straightway reveals and shows (Himself) to the worthy, and to those that fear Him, fulfilling their 
prayers and supplications, as the prophet says: “Who is wise, and he shall understand these things? and 
prudent, and he shall know them?” 


27. “Cannot the wise men, the magicians.” He instructs the king not to seek an explanation of heavenly 
mysteries from earthly men, for they shall be accomplished in their due time by God. 


29. “As for thee, O king, thy thoughts.” For the king, on making himself master of the land of Egypt, and 
getting hold of the country of Judea, and carrying off the people, thought upon his bed what should be 
after these things; and He who knows the secrets of all, and searcheth the thoughts of the hearts, 
revealed to him by means of the image the things that were to be. And He hid from him the vision, in 
order that the counsels of God might not be interpreted by the wise men of Babylon, but that by the 
blessed Daniel, as a prophet of God, things kept secret from all might be made manifest. 


31. “Behold a great image.” How, then, should we not mark the things prophesied of old in Babylon by 
Daniel, and now yet in the course of fulfilment in the world? For the image shown at that time to 
Nebuchadnezzar furnished a type of the whole world. In these times the Babylonians were sovereign over 
all, and these were the golden head of the image. And then, after them, the Persians held the supremacy 
for 245 years, and they were represented by the silver. Then the Greeks had the supremacy, beginning 
with Alexander of Macedon, for 300 years, so that they were the brass. After them came the Romans, who 
were the iron legs of the image, for they were strong as iron. Then (we have) the toes of clay and iron, to 
signify the democracies that were subsequently to rise, partitioned among the ten toes of the image, in 
which shall be iron mixed with clay. 


31. “Thou sawest,” etc. Apollinaris on this: He looked, and behold, as it were, an image. For it did not 
appear to him as an actual object, presented to the view of an onlooker, but as an image or semblance. 


And while it contains in it many things together, that is in such a way that it is not really one, but 
manifold. For it comprised a summary of all kingdoms; and its exceeding splendour was on account of the 
glory of the kings, and its terrible appearance on account of their power. Eusebius Pamphili, and 
Hippolytus the most holy bishop of Rome, compare the dream of Nebuchadnezzar now in question with 
the vision of the prophet Daniel. Since these have given a different interpretation of this vision now before 
us in their expositions, I deemed it necessary to transcribe what is said by Eusebius of Caesarea, who 
bears the surname Pamphili, in the 15th book of his Gospel Demonstration; for he expounds the whole 
vision in these terms: “I think that this (i.e., the vision of Nebuchadnezzar) differs in nothing from the 
vision of the prophet. For as the prophet saw a great sea, so the king saw a great image. And again, as the 
prophet saw four beasts, which he interpreted as four kingdoms, so the king was given to understand four 
kingdoms under the gold, and silver, and brass, and iron. And again, as the prophet saw the division of the 
ten horns of the last beast, and three horns broken by one; so the king, in like manner, saw in the 
extremities of the image one part iron and another clay. And besides this, as the prophet, after the vision 
of the four kingdoms, saw the Son of man receive dominion, and power, and a kingdom; so also the king 
thought he saw a stone smite the whole image, and become a great mountain and fill the sea. And rightly 
so. For it was quite consistent in the king, whose view of the spectacle of life was so false, and who 
admired the beauty of the mere sensible colours, so to speak, in the picture set up to view, to liken the life 
of all men to a great image; but (it became) the prophet to compare the great and mighty tumult of life to 
a mighty sea. And it was fitting that the king, who prized the substances deemed precious among men, 
gold, and silver, and brass, and iron, should liken to these substances the kingdoms that held the 
sovereignty at different times in the life of men; but that the prophet should describe these same 
kingdoms under the likeness of beasts, in accordance with the manner of their rule. And again, the king— 
who was puffed up, as it seems, in his own conceit, and plumed himself on the power of his ancestors—is 
shown the vicissitude to which affairs are subject, and the end destined for all the kingdoms of earth, with 
the view of teaching him to lay aside his pride in himself, and understand that there is nothing stable 
among men, but only that which is the appointed end of all things—the kingdom of God. For after the first 
kingdom of the Assyrians, which was denoted by the gold, there will be the second kingdom of the 
Persians, expressed by the silver; and then the third kingdom of the Macedonians, signified by the brass; 
and after it, the fourth kingdom of the Romans will succeed, more powerful than those that went before it; 
for which reason also it was likened to iron. For of it is said: “And the fourth kingdom shall be strong as 
iron; as iron breaketh and subdueth all things, so shall it break and subdue all things.” And after all these 
kingdoms which have been mentioned, the kingdom of God is represented by the stone that breaks the 
whole image. And the prophet, in conformity with this, does not see the kingdom which comes at the end 
of all these things, until he has in order described the four dominions mentioned under the four beasts. 
And I think that the visions shown, both to the king and to the prophet, were visions of these four 
kingdoms alone, and of none others, because by these the nation of the Jews was held in bondage from the 
times of the prophet.” 


33. “His feet,” etc. Hippolytus: In the vision of the prophet, the ten horns are the things that are yet to be. 


34. “Thou sawest till that a stone was cut.” Thou sawest, as it were, a stone cut without hands, and 
smiting the image upon its feet. For the human kingdom was decisively separated from the divine; with 
reference to which it is written, “as it were cut.” The stroke, however, smites the extremities, and in these 
it broke all dominion that is upon earth. 


45. “And the dream is certain.” That no one, therefore, may have any doubt whether the things announced 
shall turn out so or not, the prophet has confirmed them with the words, “And the dream is certain, and 
the interpretation thereof sure;” I have not erred in the interpretation of the vision. 


46. “Then king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face.” Nebuchadnezzar hearing these things, and being put 
in remembrance of his vision, knew that what was spoken by Daniel was true. How great is the power of 
the grace of God, beloved, that one who a little before was doomed to death with the other wise men of 
Babylon, should now be worshipped by the king, not as man, but as God! “He commanded that they 
should offer manaa” (i.e., in Chaldee, “oblation”) “and sweet odours unto him.” Of old, too, the Lord made 
a similar announcement to Moses, saying, “See, I have made thee a god to Pharaoh;” in order that, on 
account of the signs wrought by him in the land of Egypt, Moses might no longer be reckoned a man, but 
be worshipped as a god by the Egyptians. 


48. “Then the king made Daniel a great man.” For as he had humbled himself, and presented himself as 
the least among all men, God made him great, and the king established him as ruler over the whole land 
of Babylon. Just as also Pharaoh did to Joseph, appointing him then to be ruler over the whole land of 
Egypt. 


49. “And Daniel requested,” etc. For as they had united with Daniel in prayer to God that the vision might 
be revealed to him, so Daniel, when he obtained great honour from the king, made mention of them, 
explaining to the king what had been done by them, in order that they also should be deemed worthy of 
some honour as fellow-seers and worshippers of God. For when they asked heavenly things from the Lord, 
they received also earthly things from the king. 


CHAP III 


1 “In the eighteenth year,” etc. (These words are wanting in the Vulgate, etc.) A considerable space of 
time having elapsed, therefore, and the eighteenth year being now in its course, the king, calling to mind 
his vision, “made an image of gold, whose height was threescore cubits, and the breadth thereof six 
cubits.” For as the blessed Daniel, in interpreting the vision, had answered the king, saying, “Thou art this 
head of gold in the image,” the king, being puffed up with this address, and elated in heart, made a copy 
of this image, in order that he might be worshipped by all as God 


7. “All the people fell.” Some (did so) because they feared the king himself; but all (or “most”), because 
they were idolaters, obeyed the word commanded by the king. 


16. “Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego answered,” etc. These three youths are become an example to all 
faithful men, inasmuch as they did not fear the crowd of satraps, neither did they tremble when they 
heard the king’s words, nor did they shrink when they saw the flame of the blazing furnace, but deemed 
all men and the whole world as nought, and kept the fear of God alone before their eyes. Daniel, though 
he stood at a distance and kept silence, encouraged them to be of good cheer as he smiled to them. And 
he rejoiced also himself at the witness they bore, understanding, as he did, that the three youths would 
receive a crown in triumph over the devil. 


19. “And commanded that they should heat the furnace one seven times more.” He bids the vast furnace 
be heated one seven times more, as if he were already overcome by them. In earthly things, then, the king 
was superior; but in faith toward God the three youths were superior. Tell me, Nebuchadnezzar, with what 
purpose you order them to be cast into the fire bound? Is it lest they might escape, if they should have 
their feet unbound, and thus be able to extinguish the fire? But thou doest not these things of thyself, but 
there is another who worketh these things by thy means. 


47. “And the flame streamed forth.” The fire, he means, was driven from within by the angel, and burst 
forth outwardly. See how even the fire appears intelligent, as if it recognised and punished the guilty. For 
it did not touch the servants of God, but it consumed the unbelieving and impious Chaldeans. Those who 
were within were besprinkled with a (cooling) dew by the angel, while those who thought they stood in 
safety outside the furnace were destroyed by the fire. The men who cast in the youths were burned by the 
flame, which caught them on all sides, as I suppose, when they went to bind the youths. 


92 (i.e., 25). “And the form of the fourth is like the Son of God.” Tell me, Nebuchadnezzar, when didst thou 
see the Son of God, that thou shouldst confess that this is the Son of God? And who pricked thy heart, that 
thou shouldst utter such a word? And with what eyes wert thou able to look into this light? And why was 
this manifested to thee alone, and to none of the satraps about thee? But, as it is written, “The heart of a 
king is in the hand of God:” the hand of God is here, whereby the Word pricked his heart, so that he might 
recognise Him in the furnace, and glorify Him. And this idea of ours is not without good ground. For as 
the children of Israel were destined to see God in the world, and yet not to believe on Him, the Scripture 
showed beforehand that the Gentiles would recognise Him incarnate, whom, while not incarnate, 
Nebuchadnezzar saw and recognised of old in the furnace, and acknowledged to be the Son of God. 


93 (i.e., 26). “And he said, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego.” The three youths he thus called by name. 
But he found no name by which to call the fourth. For He was not yet that Jesus born of the Virgin. 


97 (i.e., 30). “Then the king promoted,” etc. For as they honoured God by giving themselves up to death, 
so, too, they were themselves honoured not only by God, but also by the king. And they taught strange 
and foreign nations also to worship God. 


CHAP. VII 


1 “And he wrote the dream.” The things, therefore, which were revealed to the blessed prophet by the 
Spirit in visions, these he also recounted fully for others, that he might not appear to prophesy of the 
future to himself alone, but might be proved a prophet to others also, who wish to search the divine 
Scriptures 


2. “And behold the four winds.” He means created existence in its fourfold division. 


3. “And four great beasts.” As various beasts then were shown to the blessed Daniel, and these different 
from each other, we should understand that the truth of the narrative deals not with certain beasts, but, 
under the type and image of different beasts, exhibits the kingdoms that have risen in this world in power 
over the race of man. For by the great sea he means the whole world. 


4. “Till the wings thereof were plucked.” For this happened in reality in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, as 
has been shown in the preceding book. And he bears witness directly that this very thing was fulfilled in 
himself; for he was driven out of the kingdom, and stripped of his glory, and of the greatness which he 
formerly possessed. “And after a little:” the words, “It was made stand upon the feet as a man, and a 
man’s heart was given to it,” signify that Nebuchadnezzar, when he humbled himself, and acknowledged 


that he was but a man, in subjection under the power of God, and made supplication to the Lord, found 
mercy with Him, and was restored to his own kingdom and honour. 


5. “A second beast like to a bear.” To represent the kingdom of the Persians. “And it had three ribs.” The 
three nations he calls three ribs. The meaning, therefore, is this: that beast had the dominion, and these 
others under it were the Medes, Assyrians, and Babylonians. “And they said thus to it, Arise, devour.” For 
the Persians arising in these times, devastated every land, and made many men subject to them, and slew 
them. For as this beast, the bear, is a foul animal, and carnivorous, tearing with claws and teeth, such also 
was the kingdom of the Persians, who held the supremacy for two hundred and thirty years. 


6. “And, lo, another beast like a leopard.” In mentioning a leopard, he means the kingdom of the Greeks, 
over whom Alexander of Macedon was king. And he likened them to a leopard, because they were quick 
and inventive in thought, and bitter in heart, just as that animal is many-coloured in appearance, and 
quick in wounding and in drinking man’s blood. 


“The beast had also four heads.” When the kingdom of Alexander was exalted, and grew, and acquired a 
name over the whole world, his kingdom was divided into four principalities. For Alexander, when near his 
end, partitioned his kingdom among his four comrades of the same race, viz., “Seleucus, Demetrius, 
Ptolemy, and Philip;” and all these assumed crowns, as Daniel prophesies, and as it is written in the first 
book of Maccabees. 


7. “And behold a fourth beast.” Now, that there has arisen no other kingdom after that of the Greeks 
except that which stands sovereign at present, is manifest to all. This one has iron teeth, because it 
subdues and reduces all by its strength, just as iron does. And the rest it did tread with its feet, for there 
is no other kingdom remaining after this one, but from it will spring ten horns. 


“And it had ten horns.” For as the prophet said already of the leopard, that the beast had four heads, and 
that was fulfilled, and Alexander’s kingdom was divided into four principalities, so also now we ought to 
look for the ten horns which are to spring from it, when the time of the beast shall be fulfilled, and the 
little horn, which is Antichrist, shall appear suddenly in their midst, and righteousness shall be banished 
from the earth, and the whole world shall reach its consummation. So that we ought not to anticipate the 
counsel of God, but exercise patience and prayer, that we fall not on such times. We should not, however, 
refuse to believe that these things will come to pass. For if the things which the prophets predicted in 
former times have not been realized, then we need not look for these things. But if those former things did 
happen in their proper seasons, as was foretold, these things also shall certainly be fulfilled. 


8. “I considered the horns.” That is to say, I looked intently at the beast, and was astonished at everything 
about it, but especially at the number of the horns. For the appearance of this beast differed from that of 
the other beasts in kind. 


13. “And came to the Ancient of days.” By the Ancient of days he means none other than the Lord and God 
and Ruler of all, and even of Christ Himself, who maketh the days old, and yet becometh not old Himself 
by times and days. 


14. “His dominion is an everlasting dominion.” The Father, having put all things in subjection to His own 
Son, both things in heaven and things on earth, showed Him forth by all as the first-begotten of God, in 
order that, along with the Father, He might be approved the Son of God before angels, and be manifested 
as the Lord also of angels: (He showed Him forth also as) the first-begotten of a virgin, that He might be 
seen to be in Himself the Creator anew of the first-formed Adam, (and) as the first-begotten from the 
dead, that He might become Himself the first-fruits of our resurrection. 


“Which shall not pass away.” He exhibited all the dominion given by the Father to His own Son, who is 
manifested as King of all in heaven and on earth, and under the earth, and as Judge of all: of all in heaven, 
because He was born the Word, of the heart of the Father before all; and of all in earth, because He was 
made man, and created Adam anew of Himself; and of all under the earth, because He was also numbered 
among the dead, and preached to the souls of the saints, (and) by death overcame death. 


17. “Which shall arise.” For when the three beasts have finished their course, and been removed, and the 
one still stands in vigour,—if this one, too, is removed, then finally earthly things (shall) end, and heavenly 
things begin; that the indissoluble and everlasting kingdom of the saints may be brought to view, and the 
heavenly King manifested to all, no longer in figure, like one seen in vision, or revealed in a pillar of cloud 
upon the top of a mountain, but amid the powers and armies of angels, as God incarnate and man, Son of 
God and Son of man—coming from heaven as the world’s Judge. 


19. “And I inquired about the fourth beast.” It is to the fourth kingdom, of which we have already spoken, 
that he here refers: that kingdom, than which no greater kingdom of like nature has arisen upon the 
earth; from which also ten horns are to spring, and to be apportioned among ten crowns. And amid these 
another little horn shall rise, which is that of Antichrist. And it shall pluck by the roots the three others 
before it; that is to say, he shall subvert the three kings of Egypt, Libya, and Ethiopia, with the view of 
acquiring for himself universal dominion. And after conquering the remaining seven horns, he will at last 


begin, inflated by a strange and wicked spirit, to stir up war against the saints, and to persecute all 
everywhere, with the aim of being glorified by all, and being worshipped as God. 


22. “Until the Ancient of days come.” That is, when at length the Judge of judges and the King of kings 
comes from heaven, who shall subvert the whole dominion and power of the adversary, and shall consume 
all with the eternal fire of punishment. But to His servants, and prophets, and martyrs, and to all who fear 
Him, He will give an everlasting kingdom; that is, they shall possess the endless enjoyment of good. 


25. “Until a time, and times, and the dividing of time.” This denotes three years and a half. 


CHAP. IX 


21 “And, behold, the man Gabriel . . . flying.” You see how the prophet likens the speed of the angels to a 
winged bird, on account of the light and rapid motion with which these spirits fly so quickly in discharge 
of orders 


CHAP. X. 6 


“And the voice of His words.” For all we who now believe on Him declare the words of Christ, as if we 
spake by His mouth the things enjoined by Him 


7. “And I saw,” etc. For it is to His saints that fear Him, and to them alone, that He reveals Himself. For if 
any one seems to be living now in the Church, and yet has not the fear of God, his companionship with the 
saints will avail him nothing. 


12. “Thy words were heard.” Behold how much the piety of a righteous man availeth, that to him alone, as 
to one worthy, things not yet to be manifested in the world should be revealed. 


13. “And lo, Michael.” Who is Michael but the angel assigned to the people? As (God) says to Moses, “I will 
not go with you in the way, because the people are stiff-necked; but my angel shall go with you.” 


16. “My inwards are turned” (A.V., “my sorrows are turned upon me”). For it was meet that, at the 
appearing of the Lord, what was above should be turned beneath, in order that also what was beneath 
might come above.—I require time, he says, to recover myself, and to be able to endure the words and to 
make reply to what is said.—But while I was in this position, he continues, I was strengthened beyond my 
hope. For one unseen touched me, and straightway my weakness was removed, and I was restored to my 
former strength. For whenever all the strength of our life and its glory pass from us, then are we 
strengthened by Christ, who stretches forth His hand and raises the living from among the dead, and as it 
were from Hades itself, to the resurrection of life. 


18. “And he strengthened me.” For whenever the Word has made us of good hope with regard to the 
future, we are able also readily to hear His voice. 


20. “To fight with the prince of Persia.” For from the day that thou didst humble thyself before the Lord 
thy God thy prayer was heard, and I was sent “to fight with the prince of Persia.” For there was a design 
not to let the people go. Therefore, that thy prayer might be speedily answered, “I stood up against him.” 


CHAP. XII 


1 “There shall be a time of trouble.” For at that time there shall be great trouble, such as has not been 
from the foundation of the world, when some in one way, and others in another, shall be sent through 
every city and country to destroy the faithful; and the saints shall travel from the west to the east, and 
shall be driven in persecution from the east to the south, while others shall conceal themselves in the 
mountains and caves; and the abomination shall war against them everywhere, and shall cut them off by 
sea and by land by his decree, and shall endeavour by every means to destroy them out of the world; and 
they shall not be able any longer to sell their own property, nor to buy from strangers, unless one keeps 
and carries with him the name of the beast, or bears its mark upon his forehead. For then they shall all be 
driven out from every place, and dragged from their own homes and haled into prison, and punished with 
all manner of punishment, and cast out from the whole world 


2. “These shall awake to everlasting life.” That is, those who have believed in the true life, and who have 
their names written in the book of life. “And these to shame.” That is, those who are attached to 
Antichrist, and who are cast with him into everlasting punishment. 


3. “And they that be wise shall shine.” And the Lord has said the same thing in the Gospel: “Then shall the 
righteous shine forth as the sun.” 


7. “For a time, times, and an half.” By this he indicated the three and a half years of Anti-christ. For by a 
time he means a year; and by times, two years; and by an half time, half a year. These are the “one 


thousand two hundred and ninety days” of which Daniel prophesied. 


9. “The words are closed up and sealed.” For as a man cannot tell what God has prepared for the saints; 
for neither has eye seen nor ear heard, nor has it entered into the heart of man (to conceive) these things, 
into which even the saints, too, shall then eagerly desire to look; so He said to him, “For the words are 
sealed until the time of the end; until many shall be chosen and tried with fire.” And who are they who are 
chosen, but those who believe the word of truth, so as to be made white thereby, and to cast off the filth of 
sin, and put on the heavenly, pure, and glorious Holy Spirit, in order that, when the Bridegroom comes, 
they may go in straightway with Him? 


11. “The abomination of desolation shall be given (set up).” Daniel speaks, therefore, of two abominations: 
the one of destruction, which Antiochus set up in its appointed time, and which bears a relation to that of 
desolation, and the other universal, when Antichrist shall come. For, as Daniel says, he too shall be set up 
for the destruction of many. 


IV. 
Other Fragments on Daniel. 


For when the iron legs that now hold the sovereignty have given place to the feet and the toes, in 
accordance with the representation of the terrible beast, as has also been signified in the former times, 
then from heaven will come the stone that smites the image, and breaks it; and it will subvert all the 
kingdoms, and give the kingdom to the saints of the Most High. This is the stone which becomes a great 
mountain, and fills the earth, and of which it is written: “I saw in the night-visions, and, behold, one like 
the Son of man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of days. And there was given 
Him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom; and all peoples, nations, and languages shall serve Him: His 
power is an everlasting power, which shall not pass away, and His kingdom shall not be destroyed.” 


Vv. 
On the Song of the Three Children. 


“O Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, bless ye the Lord; O ye apostles, prophets, and martyrs of the Lord, bless 
ye the Lord: praise Him, and exalt Him above all, for ever.” 


We may well marvel at the words of the three youths in the furnace, how they enumerated all created 
things, so that not one of them might be reckoned free and independent in itself; but, summing up and 
naming them all together, both things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth, they 
showed them to be all the servants of God, who created all things by the Word, that no one should boast 
that any of the creatures was without birth and beginning. 


VI. 
On Susannah. 


What is narrated here, happened at a later time, although it is placed before the first book (at the 
beginning of the book). For it was a custom with the writers to narrate many things in an inverted order in 
their writings. For we find also in the prophets some visions recorded among the first and fulfilled among 
the last; and again, on the other hand, some recorded among the last and fulfilled first. And this was done 
by the disposition of the Spirit, that the devil might not understand the things spoken in parables by the 
prophets, and might not a second time lay his snares and ruin man. 


Ver. 1. “Called Joacim.” This Joacim, being a stranger in Babylon, obtains Susannah in marriage. And she 
was the daughter of Chelcias the priest, who found the book of the law in the house of the Lord, when 
Josiah the king commanded him to purify the holy of holies. His brother was Jeremiah the prophet, who 
was carried, with the remnant that was left after the deportation of the people to Babylon, into Egypt, and 
dwelt in Taphnae; and, while prophesying there, he was stoned to death by the people. 


“A very fair woman, and one that feared the Lord,” etc. For by the fruit produced, the tree also is easily 
known. For men who are pious and zealous for the law, bring into the world children worthy of God; such 
as he was who became a prophet and witness of Christ, and she who was found chaste and faithful in 
Babylon, whose honour and chastity were the occasion of the manifestation of the blessed Daniel as a 
prophet. 


4. “Now Joacim was a great rich man,” etc. We must therefore seek the explanation of this. For how could 
those who were captives, and had been made subject to the Babylonians, meet together in the same place, 
as if they were their own masters? In this matter, therefore, we should observe that Nebuchadnezzar, 
after their deportation, treated them kindly, and permitted them to meet together, and do all things 
according to the law. 


7. “And at noon Susannah went into (her husband’s garden).” Susannah prefigured the Church; and 


Joacim, her husband, Christ; and the garden, the calling of the saints, who are planted like fruitful trees in 
the Church. And Babylon is the world; and the two elders are set forth as a figure of the two peoples that 
plot against the Church—the one, namely, of the circumcision, and the other of the Gentiles. For the 
words, “were appointed rulers of the people and judges,” (mean) that in this world they exercise authority 
and rule, judging the righteous unrighteously. 


8. “And the two elders saw her.” These things the rulers of the Jews wish now to expunge from the book, 
and assert that these things did not happen in Babylon, because they are ashamed of what was done then 
by the elders. 


9. “And they perverted their own mind.” For how, indeed, can those who have been the enemies and 
corruptors of the Church judge righteously, or look up to heaven with pure heart, when they have become 
the slaves of the prince of this world? 


10. “And they were both wounded with her (love).” This word is to be taken in truth; for always the two 
peoples, being wounded (instigated) by Satan working in them, strive to raise persecutions and afflictions 
against the Church, and seek how they may corrupt her, though they do not agree with each other. 


12. “And they watched diligently.” And this, too, is to be noted. For up to the present time both the 
Gentiles and the Jews of the circumcision watch and busy themselves with the dealings of the Church, 
desiring to suborn false witnesses against us, as the apostle says: “And that because of false brethren 
unawares brought in, who came in privily to spy out our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus.” 


It is a kind of sin to be anxious to give the mind to women. 


14. “And when they were gone out, they parted the one from the other.” As to their parting the one from 
the other at the hour of dinner (luncheon), this signifies that in the matter of earthly meats the Jews and 
the Gentiles are not at one; but in their views, and in all worldly matters, they are of one mind, and can 
meet each other. 


14. “And asking one another, they acknowledged their lust.” Thus, in revealing themselves to each other, 
they foreshadow the time when they shall be proved by their thoughts, and shall have to give account to 
God for all the sin which they have done, as Solomon says: “And scrutiny shall destroy the ungodly.” For 
these are convicted by the scrutiny. 


15. “As they watched a fit time.” What fit time but that of the passover, at which the laver is prepared in 
the garden for those who burn, and Susannah washes herself, and is presented as a pure bride to God? 


“With two maids only.” For when the Church desires to take the laver according to use, she must of 
necessity have two handmaids to accompany her. For it is by faith on Christ and love to God that the 
Church confesses and receives the laver. 


18. “And she said to her maids, Bring me oil.” For faith and love prepare oil and unguents to those who 
are washed. But what were these unguents, but the commandments of the holy Word? And what was the 
oil, but the power of the Holy Spirit, with which believers are anointed as with ointment after the laver of 
washing? All these things were figuratively represented in the blessed Susannah, for our sakes, that we 
who now believe on God might not regard the things that are done now in the Church as strange, but 
believe them all to have been set forth in figure by the patriarchs of old, as the apostle also says: “Now 
these things happened unto them for ensamples: and they were written for our instruction, on whom the 
ends of the world are come.” 


18. “And they went out at privy doors;” showing thus by anticipation, that he who desires to partake of the 
water in the garden must renounce the broad gate, and enter by the strait and narrow. 


“And they saw not the elders.” For as of old the devil was concealed in the serpent in the garden, so now 
too, concealed in the elders, he fired them with his own lust, that he might again a second time corrupt 
Eve. 


20. “Behold, the garden doors are shut.” O wicked rulers, and filled with the workings of the devil, did 
Moses deliver these things to you? And while ye read the law yourselves, do ye teach others thus? Thou 
that sayest, “Thou shalt not kill,” dost thou kill? Thou that sayest, “Thou shalt not covet,” dost thou desire 
to corrupt the wife of thy neighbour? 


“And we are in love with thee.” Why, ye lawless, do ye strive to gain over a chaste and guileless soul by 
deceitful words, in order to satisfy your own lust? 


21. “If thou wilt not, we will bear witness against thee.” This wicked audacity with which you begin, 
comes of the deceitfulness that lurks in you from the beginning. And there was in reality a young man 
with her, that one of yours; one from heaven, not to have intercourse with her, but to bear witness to her 
truth. 


22. “And Susannah sighed.” The blessed Susannah, then, when she heard these words, was troubled in 
her heart, and set a watch upon her mouth, not wishing to be defiled by the wicked elders. Now it is in our 
power also to apprehend the real meaning of all that befell Susannah. For you may find this also fulfilled 
in the present condition of the Church. For when the two peoples conspire to destroy any of the saints, 
they watch for a fit time, and enter the house of God while all there are praying and praising God, and 
seize some of them, and carry them off, and keep hold of them, saying, Come, consent with us, and 
worship our Gods; and if not, we will bear witness against you. And when they refuse, they drag them 
before the court and accuse them of acting contrary to the decrees of Caesar, and condemn them to death. 


“IT am straitened on every side.” Behold the words of a chaste woman, and one dear to God: “I am 
straitened on every side.” For the Church is afflicted and straitened, not only by the Jews, but also by the 
Gentiles, and by those who are called Christians, but are not such in reality. For they, observing her chaste 
and happy life, strive to ruin her. 


“For if I do this thing, it is death to me.” For to be disobedient to God, and obedient to men, works eternal 
death and punishment. 


“And if I do it not, I cannot escape your hands.” And this indeed is said with truth. For they who are 
brought into judgment for the sake of God’s name, if they do what is commanded them by men, die to 
God, and shall live in the world. But if they refuse to do what is commanded them by men, they escape not 
the hands of their judges, but are condemned by them. 


23. “It is better for me not to do it.” For it is better to die by the hand of wicked men and live with God, 
than, by consenting to them, to be delivered from them and fall into the hands of God. 


24. “And Susannah cried with a loud voice.” And to whom did Susannah cry but to God? as Isaiah says: 
“Then shalt thou call, and the Lord shall answer thee; whilst thou art yet speaking, He shall say, Lo, here I 
am.” 


“And the two elders cried out against her.” For the wicked never cease to cry out against us, and to say: 
Away with such from off the earth, for it is not fit that they should live. In an evangelical sense, Susannah 
despised them who kill the body, in order that she might save her soul from death. Now sin is the death of 
the soul, and especially (the sin of) adultery. For when the soul that is united with Christ forsakes its faith, 
it is given over to perpetual death, viz., eternal punishment. And in confirmation of this, in the case of the 
transgression and violation of marriage unions in the flesh, the law has decreed the penalty of death. 


25. “Then ran the one and opened the gates;” pointing to the broad and spacious way on which they who 
follow such persons perish. 


31. “Now Susannah was a very delicate woman.” Not that she had meretricious adornments about her 
person, as Jezebel had, or eyes painted with divers colours; but that she had the adornment of faith, and 
chastity, and sanctity. 


34. “And laid their hands upon her head;” that at least by touching her they might satisfy their lust. 


35. “And she was weeping.” For by her tears she attracted the (regard of) the Word from heaven, who was 
with tears to raise the dead Lazarus. 


41. “Then the assembly believed them.” It becomes us, then, to be stedfast in every duty, and to give no 
heed to lies, and to yield no obsequious obedience to the persons of rulers, knowing that we have to give 
account to God; but if we follow the truth, and aim at the exact rule of faith, we shall be well-pleasing to 
God. 


44. “And the Lord heard her voice.” For those who call upon Him from a pure heart, God heareth. But 
from those who (call upon Him) in deceit and hypocrisy, God turneth away His face. 


52. “O thou that art waxen old in wickedness.” Now, since at the outset, in the introduction, we explained 
that the two elders are to be taken as a type of the two peoples, that of the circumcision and that of the 
Gentiles, which are always enemies of the Church; let us mark the words of Daniel, and learn that the 
Scripture deals falsely with us in nothing. For, addressing the first elder, he censures him as one 
instructed in the law; while he addresses the other as a Gentile, calling him “the seed of Chanaan,” 
although he was then among the circumcision. 


55. “For even now the angel of God.” He shows also, that when Susannah prayed to God, and was heard, 
the angel was sent then to help her, just as was the case in the instance of Tobias and Sara. For when they 
prayed, the supplication of both of them was heard in the same day and the same hour, and the angel 
Raphael was sent to heal them both. 


61. “And they arose against the two elders;” that the saying might be fulfilled, “Whoso diggeth a pit for his 
neighbour, shall fall therein.” 


To all these things, therefore, we ought to give heed, beloved, fearing lest any one be overtaken in any 
transgression, and risk the loss of his soul, knowing as we do that God is the Judge of all; and the Word 
Himself is the Eye which nothing that is done in the world escapes. Therefore, always watchful in heart 
and pure in life, let us imitate Susannah. 


On Matthew. 
Matt. vi. 11. 


For this reason we are enjoined to ask what is sufficient for the preservation of the substance of the body: 
not luxury, but food, which restores what the body loses, and prevents death by hunger; not tables to 
inflame and drive on to pleasures, nor such things as make the body wax wanton against the soul; but 
bread, and that, too, not for a great number of years, but what is sufficient for us to-day. 


On Luke. 


CHAP. II 


7 And if you please, we say that the Word was the first-born of God, who came down from heaven to the 
blessed Mary, and was made a first-born man in her womb, in order that the first-born of God might be 
manifested in union with a first-born man 


22. When they brought Him to the temple to present Him to the Lord, they offered the oblations of 
purification. For if the gifts of purification according to the law were offered for Him, in this indeed He 
was made under the law. But the Word was not subject to the law in such wise as the sycophants fancy, 
since He is the law Himself; neither did God need sacrifices of purification, for He purifieth and 
sanctifieth all things at once in a moment. But though He took to Himself the frame of man as He received 
it from the Virgin, and was made under the law, and was thus purified after the manner of the first-born, it 
was not because He needed this ceremonial that He underwent its services, but only for the purpose of 
redeeming from the bondage of the law those who were sold under the judgment of the curse. 


CHAP. XXIII 


For this reason the warders of Hades trembled when they saw Him; and the gates of brass and the bolts of 
iron were broken. For, lo, the Only-begotten entered, a soul among souls, God the Word with a (human) 
soul. For His body lay in the tomb, not emptied of divinity; but as, while in Hades, He was in essential 
being with His Father, so was He also in the body and in Hades. For the Son is not contained in space, just 
as the Father; and He comprehends all things in Himself. But of His own will he dwelt in a body animated 
by a soul, in order that with His soul He might enter Hades, and not with His pure divinity 


DOUBTFUL FRAGMENTS ON THE PENTATEUCH 


PREFACE 


In the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, one God. This is a transcript of the excellent 
law. But before beginning to give the transcript of the book of the law, it will be worth while to instruct 
you, O brother, as to its excellence, and the dignity of its disposition. Its first excellence is, that God 
delivered it by the hand of our most blessed ruler, the chief of the prophets, and first of the apostles, or 
those who were sent to the children of Israel, viz., Moses the son of Amram, the son of Kohath, of the sons 
of Levi. Now he was adorned with all manner of wisdom, and endowed with the best genius. Illustrious in 
dignity, remarkable for the integrity of his disposition, distinguished for power of reason, he talked with 
God. And He chose him as an instrument of value. By His leader and prophet, God Most High sent it down 
to us, and committed it to us (blessed be His name) in the Syriac tongue of the Targum, which the Seventy 
translated into the Hebrew tongue, to wit, into the tongue of the nation, and the idiom of the common 
people. Moses. therefore, received it from the eternal Lord, and was the first to whom it was entrusted, 
and who obeyed its rules and ordinances. Then he taught it to the children of Israel, who also embraced it. 
And he explained to them its profound mysteries and dark places. And he expounded to them those things 
which were less easy, as God permitted him, and concealed from them those secrets of the law, as God 
forbade him (to reveal them). Nor did there rise among them one who was better practised in His 
judgments and decrees, and who communicated more clearly the mysteries of His doctrine, until God 
translated him to Himself, after He had made him perfect by forty whole years in the wilderness. 


And these following are the names of the teachers who handed down the law in continuous succession 
after Moses the prophet, until the advent of Messiah:— 


Know, then, my brother, whom may God bless, that God delivered the most excellent law into the hands of 
Moses the prophet, the son of Amram. 


And Moses delivered it to Joshua the son of Nun. 


And Joshua the son of Nun delivered it Anathal. 
And Anathal delivered it to Jehud. 

And Jehud delivered it to Samgar. 

And Samgar delivered it to Baruk. 

And Baruk delivered it to Gideon. 

And Gideon delivered it to Abimelech. 

And Abimelech delivered it to Taleg. 

And Taleg delivered it to Babin the Gileadite. 
And Babin delivered it to Jiphtach. 

And Jiphtach delivered it to Ephran. 

And Ephran delivered it to Elul of the tribe Zebulon. 
And Elul delivered it to Abdan. 

And Abdan delivered it to Shimshon the brave. 


And Shimshon delivered it to Helkanah, the son of Jerachmu, the son of Jehud. Moreover, he was the 
father of Samuel the prophet. Of this Helkanah mention is made in the beginning of the first book of Kings 
(Samuel). 


And Helkanah delivered it to Eli the priest. And Eli delivered it to Samuel the prophet. 
And Samuel delivered it to Nathan the prophet. 
And Nathan delivered it to Gad the prophet. 


And Gad the prophet delivered it to Shemaiah the teacher. And Shemaiah delivered it to Iddo the teacher. 
And Iddo delivered it to Achia. 


And Achia delivered it to Abihu. 

And Abihu delivered it to Elias the prophet. 

And Elias delivered it to his disciple Elisaeus. 

And Elisaeus delivered it to Malachia the prophet. 
And Malachia delivered it to Abdiahu. 

And Abdiahu delivered it to Jehuda. 


And Jehuda delivered it to Zacharias the teacher. In those days came Bachthansar king of Babel, and laid 
waste the house of the sanctuary, and carried the children of Israel into captivity to Babel. 


And after the captivity of Babel, Zacharia the teacher delivered it to Esaia the prophet, the son of Amos. 
And Esaia delivered it to Jeremia the prophet. 

And Jeremia the prophet delivered it to Chizkiel. 

And Chizkiel the prophet delivered it to Hosea the prophet, the son of Bazi. 

And Hosea delivered it to Joiel the prophet. 

And Joiel delivered it to Amos the prophet. 

And Amos delivered it to Obadia. 


And Obadia delivered it to Jonan the prophet, the son of Mathi, the son of Armelah, who was the brother 
of Elias the prophet. 


And Jonan delivered it to Micha the Morasthite, who delivered it to Nachum the Alcusite. And Nachum 
delivered it to Chabakuk the prophet. 


And Chabakuk delivered it to Sophonia the prophet. 

And Sophonia delivered it to Chaggaeus the prophet. 

And Chaggaeus delivered it to Zecharia the prophet, the son of Bershia. 

And Zecharia, when in captivity, delivered it to Malachia. And Malachia delivered it to Ezra the teacher. 
And Antigonus delivered it to Joseph the son of Johezer, (and) Joseph the son of Gjuchanan. 

And Joseph delivered it to Jehosua, the son of Barachia. 

And Jehosua delivered it to Nathan the Arbelite. 


And Nathan delivered it to Shimeon, the elder son of Shebach. This is he who carried the Messias in his 
arms. 


Simeon delivered it to Jehuda. 
Jehuda delivered it to Zecharia the priest. 
And Zecharia the priest, the father of John the Baptist, delivered it to Joseph, a teacher of his own tribe. 


And Joseph delivered it to Hanan and Caiaphas. Moreover, from them were taken away the priestly, and 
kingly, and prophetic offices. 


These were teachers at the advent of Messias; and they were both priests of the children of Israel. 
Therefore the whole number of venerable and honourable priests put in trust of this most excellent law 
was fifty-six, Hanan (i.e., Annas) and Caiaphas being excepted. 


And those are they who delivered it in the last days to the state of the children of Israel; nor did there 
arise any priests after them. 


This is the account of what took place with regard to the most excellent law. 


Armius, author of the book of Times, has said: In the nineteenth year of the reign of King Ptolemy, He 
ordered the elders of the children of Israel to be assembled, in order that they might put into his hands a 
copy of the law, and that they might each be at hand to explain its meaning. 


The elders accordingly came, bringing with them the most excellent law. Then he commanded that every 
one of them should interpret the book of the law to him. 


But he dissented from the interpretation which the elders had given. And he ordered the elders to be 
thrust into prison and chains. And seizing the book of the law, he threw it into a deep ditch, and cast fire 
and hot ashes upon it for seven days. Then afterwards he ordered them to throw the filth of the city into 
that ditch in which was the book of the law. And the ditch was filled to the very top. 


The law remained seventy years under the filth in that ditch, yet did not perish, nor was there even a 
single leaf of it spoilt. 


In the twenty-first year of the reign of King Apianutus they took the book of the law out of the ditch, and 
not one leaf thereof was spoilt. 


And after the ascension of Christ into heaven, came King Titus, son of Aspasianus king of Rome, to 
Jerusalem, and besieged and took it. And he destroyed the edifice of the second house, which the children 
of Israel had built. Titus the king destroyed the house of the sanctuary, and slew all the Jews who were in 
it, and built Tsion (sic) in their blood. And after that deportation the Jews were scattered abroad in 
slavery. Nor did they assemble any more in the city of Jerusalem, nor is there hope anywhere of their 
returning. 


After Jerusalem was laid waste, therefore, Shemaia and Antalia (Abtalion) delivered the law,—kings of 
Baalbach, a city which Soliman, son of King David, had built of old, and which was restored anew in the 
days of King Menasse, who sawed Esaia the prophet asunder. 


King Adrian, of the children of Edom, besieged Baalbach, and took it, and slew all the Jews who were in it, 
(and) as many as were of the family of David he reduced to slavery. And the Jews were dispersed over the 
whole earth, as God Most High had foretold: “And I will scatter you among the Gentiles, and disperse you 
among the nations.” 


And these are the things which have reached us as to the history of that most excellent book. The Preface 
is ended. 


The Law. 
In the name of God eternal, everlasting, most mighty, merciful, compassionate. 


By the help of God we begin to describe the book of the law, and its interpretation, as the holy, learned, 
and most excellent fathers have interpreted it. 


The following, therefore, is the interpretation of the first book, which indeed is the book of the creation 
(and) of created beings. 


SECTION I 


OF THE CREATION OF HEAVEN AND EARTH. “IN THE BEGINNING GOD CREATED,” ETC 
An exposition of that which God said. 


And the blessed prophet, indeed, the great Moses, wrote this book, and designated and marked it with the 
title, The Book of Being, i.e., “of created beings,” etc. 


SECTIONS I., III 


AND THE LORD SAID: “AND I WILL BRING THE WATERS OF THE FLOOD UPON THE EARTH TO DESTROY ALL 
FLESH,” ETC 


Hippolytus, the Targumist expositor, said: The names of the wives of the sons of Noah are these: the name 
of the wife of Sem, Nahalath Mahnuk; and the name of the wife of Cham, Zedkat Nabu; and the name of 
the wife of Japheth, Arathka. These, moreover, are their names in the Syriac Targum. The name of the wife 
of Sem was Nahalath Mahnuk; the name of the wife of Cham, Zedkat Nabu; the name of the wife of 
Japheth, Arathka. 


Therefore God gave intimation to Noah, and informed him of the coming of the flood, and of the 
destruction of the ruined (wicked). 


And God Most High ordered him to descend from the holy mount, him and his sons, and the wives of his 
sons, and to build a ship of three storeys. The lower storey was for fierce, wild, and dangerous beasts. 
Between them there were stakes or wooden beams, to separate them from each other, and prevent them 
from having intercourse with each other. The middle storey was for birds, and their different genera. Then 
the upper storey was for Noah himself and his sons—for his own wife and his sons’ wives. 


Noah also made a door in the ship, on the east side. He also constructed tanks of water, and store-rooms 
of provisions. 


When he had made an end, accordingly, of building the ship, Noah, with his sons, Sem, Cham, and 
Japheth, entered the cave of deposits. 


And on their first approach, indeed, they happily found the bodies of the fathers, Adam, Seth, Enosh, 
Kainan, Mahaliel, Jared, Mathusalach, and Lamech. Those eight bodies were in the place of deposits, viz., 
those of Adam, Seth, Enosh, Kainan, Mahaliel, Jared, Mathusalach, and Lamech. 


Noah, moreover, took the body of Adam. And his sons took with them offerings. Sem carried gold, Cham 
myrrh, and Japheth frankincense. Then, leaving the cave of deposits, they transferred the offerings and 
the body of Adam to the holy mount. 


And when they sat down by the body of Adam, over against paradise, they began to lament and weep for 
the loss of paradise. 


Then, descending from the holy mount, and lifting up their eyes towards paradise, they renewed their 
weeping and wailing, (and) uttered an eternal farewell in these terms: Farewell! peace to thee, O paradise 
of God! Farewell, O habitation of religion and purity! Farewell, O seat of pleasure and delight! 


Then they embraced the stones and trees of the holy mount, and wept, and said: Farewell, O habitation of 
the good! Farewell, O abode of holy bodies! 


Then, after three days, Noah, with his sons and his sons’ wives, came down from the holy mount to the 
base of the holy mount, to the ship’s place. For the (ark) was under the projecting edge of the holy mount. 


And Noah entered the ship, and deposited the body of Adam, and the offerings, in the middle of the ship, 
upon a bier of wood, which he had prepared for the reception of the body. 


And God charged Noah, saying: Make for thyself rattles of boxwood (or cypress). Now sms’r is the wood 
called Sagh, i.e., Indian plane. 


Make also the hammer (bell) thereof of the same wood. And the length of the rattle shall be three whole 
cubits, and its breadth one and a half cubit. 


And God enjoined him to strike the rattles three times every day, to wit, for the first time at early dawn, 
for the second time at mid-day, and for the third time at sunset. 


And it happened that, as soon as Noah had struck the rattles, the sons of Cain and the sons of Vahim ran 
up straightway to him, and he warned and alarmed them by telling of the immediate approach of the 
flood, and of the destruction already hasting on and impending. 


Thus, moreover, was the pity of God toward them displayed, that they might be converted and come to 
themselves again. But the sons of Cain did not comply with what Noah proclaimed to them. And Noah 
brought together pairs, male and female, of all birds of every kind; and thus also of all beasts, tame and 
wild alike, pair and pair. 


SECTION IV 


ON GEN. VII. 6 


Hippolytus, the Syrian expositor of the Targum, has said: We find in an ancient Hebrew copy that God 
commanded Noah to range the wild beasts in order in the lower floor or storey, and to separate the males 
from the females by putting wooden stakes between them. 


And thus, too, he did with all the cattle, and also with the birds in the middle storey. And God ordered the 
males thus to be separated from the females for the sake of decency and purity, lest they should 
perchance get intermingled with each other. 


Moreover, God said to Moses: Provide victuals for yourself and your children. And let them be of wheat, 
ground, pounded, kneaded with water, and dried. And Noah there and then bade his wife, and his sons’ 
wives, diligently attend to kneading dough and laying it in the oven. They kneaded dough accordingly, and 
prepared just about as much as might be sufficient for them, so that nothing should remain over but the 
very least. 


And God charged Noah, saying to him: Whosoever shall first announce to you the approach of the deluge, 
him you shall destroy that very moment. In the meantime, moreover, the wife of Cham was standing by, 
about to put a large piece of bread into the oven. And suddenly, according to the word of the Lord, water 
rushed forth from the oven, and the flow of water penetrated and destroyed the bread. Therefore the wife 
of Cham exclaimed, addressing herself to Noah: Oh, sir, the word of God is come good: “that which God 
foretold is come to pass;” execute, therefore, that which the Lord commanded. And when Noah heard the 
words of the wife of Chain, he said to her: Is then the flood already come? The wife of Cham said to him: 
Thou hast said it. God, however, suddenly charged Noah, saying: Destroy not the wife of Cham; for from 
thy mouth is the beginning of destruction—”thou didst first say, The flood is come.” At the voice of Noah 
the flood came, and suddenly the water destroyed that bread. And the floodgates of heaven were opened, 
and the rains broke upon the earth. And that same voice, in sooth, which had said of old, “Let the waters 
be gathered together into one place, and let the dry land appear,” gave permission to the fountain of 
waters and the floods of the seas to break forth of their own accord, and brought out the waters. 


Consider what God said about the world: Let all its high places be brought low, and they were brought 
low; and let its low places be raised from its depths. 


And the earth was made bare and empty of all existence, as it was at the beginning. 


And the rain descended from above, and the earth burst open beneath. And the frame of the earth was 
destroyed, and its primitive order was broken. And the world became such as it was when desolated at the 
beginning by the waters which flowed over it. Nor was any one of the existences upon it left in its 
integrity. 


Its former structure went to wreck, and the earth was disfigured by the flood of waters that burst upon it, 
and by the magnitude of its inundations, and the multitude of showers, and the eruption from its depths, 
as the waters continually broke forth. In fine, it was left such as it was formerly . 


SECTION V 


ON GEN. VII. I 


Hippolytus, the expositor of the Targum, and my master, Jacobus Rohaviensis, have said: On the twenty- 
seventh day of the month Jiar, which is the second Hebrew month, the ark rose from the base of the holy 
mount; and already the waters bore it, and it was carried upon them round about towards the four 
cardinal points of the world. The ark accordingly held off from the holy mount towards the east, then 
returned towards the west, then turned to the south, and finally, bearing off eastwards, neared Mount 


Kardu on the first day of the tenth month. And that is the second month Kanun. 


And Noah came out of the ark on the twenty-seventh day of the month Jiar, in the second year: for the ark 
continued sailing five whole months, and moved to and fro upon the waters, and in a period of fifty-one 
days neared the land. Nor thereafter did it float about any longer. But it only moved successively toward 
the four cardinal points of the earth, and again finally stood toward the east. We say, moreover, that that 
was a sign of the cross. And the ark was a symbol of the Christ who was expected. For that ark was the 
means of the salvation of Noah and his sons, and also of the cattle, the wild beasts, and the birds. And 
Christ, too, when He suffered on the cross, delivered us from accusations and sins, and washed us in His 
own blood most pure. 


And just as the ark returned to the east, and neared Mount Kardu, so also Christ, when the work was 
accomplished and finished which He had proposed to Himself, returned to heaven to the bosom of His 
Father, and sat down upon the throne of His glory at the Father’s right hand. 


As to Mount Kardu, it is in the east, in the land of the sons of Raban, and the Orientals call it Mount 
Godash; the Arabians and Persians call it Ararat. 


And there is a town of the name Kardu, and that hill is called after it, which is indeed very lofty and 
inaccessible, whose summit no one has ever been able to reach, on account of the violence of the winds 
and the storms which always prevail there. And if any one attempts to ascend it, there are demons that 
rush upon him, and cast him down headlong from the ridge of the mountain into the plain, so that he dies. 
No one, moreover, knows what there is on the top of the mountain, except that certain relics of the wood 
of the ark still lie there on the surface of the top of the mountain. 


SECTION X 


ON DEUT. XXXII. II 


Hippolytus, the expositor of the Targum, has said that Moses, when he had finished this prophecy, also 
pronounced a blessing upon all the children of Israel, by their several tribes, and prayed for them. Then 
God charged Moses, saying to him, Go up to Mount Nebo, which indeed is known by the name of the 
mount of the Hebrews, which is in the land of Moab over against Jericho. 


And He said to him: View the land of Chanaan, which I am to give to the children of Israel for an 
inheritance. Thou, however, shalt never enter it; wherefore view it well from afar off. When Moses 
therefore viewed it, he saw that land,—a land green, and abounding with all plenty and fertility, planted 
thickly with trees; and Moses was greatly moved, and wept. 


And when Moses descended from Mount Nebo, he called for Joshua the son of Nun, and said to him before 
the children of Israel: Prevail, and be strong; for thou art to bring the children of Israel into the land 
which God promised to fathers that He would give their them for an inheritance. Fear not, therefore, the 
people, neither be afraid of the nations: for God will be with thee. 


And Moses wrote that Senna (Hebr. mnsh =“secondary law,” or “Deuteronomy”), and gave it to the priests 
the sons of Levi, and commanded them, saying: For seven years keep this Senna hid, and show it not 
within the entire course of seven years. (“And then”) in the feast of tabernacles, the priests the sons of 
Levi will read this law before the children of Israel, that the whole people, men and women alike, may 
observe the words of God: Command them to keep the word of God, which is in that law. And whosoever 
shall violate one of its precepts, let him be accursed. 


Accordingly, when Moses had finished the writing of the law, he gave it to Joshua the son of Nun, and 
enjoined him to give it to the sons of Levi, the priests. Moses also enjoined and charged them to place the 
book of the law again within the ark of the covenant of the Lord, that it might remain there for a 
testimony for ever. 


And when Moses had made an end of his injunctions, God bade him go up Mount Nebo, which is over 
against Jericho. The Lord showed him the whole land of promise in its four quarters, from the wilderness 
to the sea, and from sea to sea. And the Lord said to him, Thou hast seen it indeed with thine eyes, but 
thou shalt never enter it. There accordingly Moses died, the servant of God, by the command of God. And 
the angels buried him on Mount Nebo, which is over against Beth-Phegor. And no one knows of his 
sepulchre, even to this day. For God concealed his grave. 


And Moses lived 120 years; nor was his eye dim, nor was the skin of his face wrinkled. 


Moses died on a certain day, at the third hour of the day, on the seventh day of the second month, which is 
the month Jiar. 


And the children of Israel wept for him in the plains of Moab three days. 


And Joshua the sun of Nun was filled with the spirit of wisdom; for Moses had laid his hand upon him. And 


all the children of Israel obeyed him. And God charged Joshua the son of Nun on a certain day,—namely, 
the seventh day of the month Nisan. 


And Joshua the son of Nun lived 110 years, and died on the fourth day, which was the first day of the 
month Elul. And they buried him in the city Thamnatserach, on Mount Ephraim. 


Praise be to God for the completion of the work. 
ON THE PSALMS 


I 
THE ARGUMENT OF THE EXPOSITION OF THE PSALMS BY HIPPOLYTUS, (BISHOP) OF ROME 


1. The book of Psalms contains new doctrine after the law which was given by Moses; and thus it is the 
second book of doctrine after the Scripture of Moses. After the death, then of Moses and Joshua, and after 
the judges, David arose, one deemed worthy to be called the father of the Saviour, and he was the first to 
give the Hebrews a new style of psalmody, by which he did away with the ordinances established by 
Moses with respect to sacrifice, and introduced a new mode of the worship of God by hymns and 
acclamations; and many other things also beyond the law of Moses he taught through his whole ministry. 
And this is the sacredness of the book, and its utility. And the account to be given of its inscription is this: 
(for) as most of the brethren who believe in Christ think that this book is David’s, and inscribe it “Psalms 
of David,” we must state what has reached us with respect to it. The Hebrews give the book the title 
“Sephra Thelim,” and in the “Acts of the Apostles” it is called the “Book of Psalms” (the words are these, 
“as it is written in the Book of Psalms”), but the name (of the author) in the inscription of the book is not 
found there. And the reason of that is, that the words written there are not the words of one man, but 
those of several together; Esdra, as tradition says, having collected in one volume, after the captivity, the 
psalms of several, or rather their words, as they are not all psalms. Thus the name of David is prefixed in 
the case of some, and that of Solomon in others, and that of Asaph in others. There are some also that 
belong to Idithum (Jeduthun); and besides these there are others that belong to the sons of Core (Korah), 
and even to Moses. As they are therefore the words of so many thus collected together, they could not be 
said by any one who understands the matter to be by David alone. 


2. As regards those which have no inscription, we must also inquire to whom we ought to ascribe them. 
For why is it that even the simplest inscription is wanting in them—such as the one which runs thus, “A 
psalm of David,” or “Of David,” without any addition? Now, my idea is, that wherever this inscription 
occurs alone, what is written is neither a psalm nor a song, but some sort of utterance under guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, recorded for the behoof of him who is able to understand it. But the opinion of a certain 
Hebrew on these last matters has reached me, who held that, when there were many without any 
inscription, but preceded by one with the inscription “Of David,” all these should be reckoned also to be 
by David. And if this be the case, it follows that those without any inscription are by those (writers) who 
are rightly reckoned, according to the titles, to be the authors of the psalms preceding these. This book of 
Psalms before us has also been called by the prophet the “Psalter,” because, as they say, the psaltery 
alone among musical instruments gives back the sound from above when the brass is struck, and not from 
beneath, after the manner of others. In order, therefore, that those who understand it may be zealous to 
carry out the analogy of such an appellation, and may also look above, from which direction its melody 
comes—for this reason he has styled it the Psalter. For it is entirely the voice and utterance of the most 
Holy Spirit. 


3. Let us inquire, further, why there are one hundred and fifty psalms. That the number fifty is sacred, is 
manifest from the days of the celebrated festival of Pentecost, which indicates release from labours, and 
(the possession of) joy. For which reason neither fasting nor bending the knee is decreed for those days. 
For this is a symbol of the great assembly that is reserved for future times. Of which times there was a 
shadow in the land of Israel in the year called among the Hebrews “Jobel” (Jubilee), which is the fiftieth 
year in number, and brings with it liberty for the slave, and release from debt, and the like. And the holy 
Gospel knows also the remission of the number fifty, and of that number which is cognate with it, and 
stands by it, viz., five hundred; for it is not without a purpose that we have given us there the remission of 
fifty pence and of five hundred. Thus, then, it was also meet that the hymns to God on account of the 
destruction of enemies, and in thanksgiving for the goodness of God, should contain not simply one set of 
fifty, but three such, for the name of Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit. 


4. The number fifty, moreover, contains seven sevens, or a Sabbath of Sabbaths; and also over and above 
these full Sabbaths, a new beginning, in the eight, of a really new rest that remains above the Sabbaths. 
And let any one who is able, observe this (as it is carried out) in the Psalms with more, indeed, than 
human accuracy, so as to find out the reasons in each case, as we shall set them forth. Thus, for instance, 
it is not without a purpose that the eighth psalm has the inscription, “On the wine-presses,” as it 
comprehends the perfection of fruits in the eight; for the time for the enjoyment of the fruits of the true 
vine could not be before the eight. And again, the second psalm inscribed “On the wine-presses,” is the 
eightieth, containing another eighth number, viz., in the tenth multiple. The eighty-third, again, is made 


up by the union of two holy numbers, viz., the eight in the tenth multiple, and the three in the first 
multiple. And the fiftieth psalm is a prayer for the remission of sins, and a confession. For as, according to 
the Gospel, the fiftieth obtained remission, confirming thereby that understanding of the jubilee, so he 
who offers up such petitions in full confession hopes to gain remission in no other number than the 
fiftieth. And again, there are also certain others which are called “Songs of degrees,” in number fifteen, as 
was also the number of the steps of the temple, and which show thereby, perhaps, that the “steps” (or 
“degrees”) are comprehended within the number seven and the number eight. And these songs of degrees 
begin after the one hundred and twentieth psalm, which is called simply “a psalm,” as the more accurate 
copies give it. And this is the number of the perfection of the life of man. And the hundredth psalm, which 
begins thus, “I will sing of mercy and judgment, O Lord,” embraces the life of the saint in fellowship with 
God. And the one hundred and fiftieth ends with these words, “Let every thing that hath breath praise the 
Lord.” 


5. But since, as we have already said, to do this in the case of each, and to find out the reasons, is very 
difficult, and too much for human nature to accomplish, we shall content ourselves with these things by 
way of an outline. Only let us add this, that the psalms which deal with historical matter are not found in 
regular historical order. And the only reason for this is to be found in the numbers according to which the 
psalms are arranged. For instance, the history in the fifty-first is antecedent to the history in the fiftieth. 
For everybody acknowledges that the matter of Doeg the Idumean calumniating David to Saul is 
antecedent to the sin with the wife of Urias; yet it is not without good reason that the history which should 
be second is placed first, since, as we have before said, the place regarding remission has an affinity with 
the number fifty. He, therefore, who is not worthy of remission, passes the number fifty, as Doeg the 
Idumean. For the fifty-first is the psalm that treats of him. And, moreover, the third is in the same position, 
since it was written when David fled from the face of Absalom his son; and thus, as all know who read the 
books of Kings, it should come properly after the fifty-first and the fiftieth. 


And if any one desires to give further attention to these and such like matters, he will find more exact 
explanations of the history for himself, as well as of the inscriptions and the order of the psalms. 


6. It is likely, also, that a similar account is to be given of the fact, that David alone of the prophets 
prophesied with an instrument, called by the Greeks the “psaltery,” and by the Hebrews the “nabla,” 
which is the only musical instrument that is quite straight, and has no curve. And the sound does not 
come from the lower parts, as is the case with the lute and certain other instruments, but from the upper. 
For in the lute and the lyre the brass when struck gives back the sound from beneath. But this psaltery 
has the source of its musical numbers above, in order that we, too, may practise seeking things above, 
and not suffer ourselves to be borne down by the pleasure of melody to the passions of the flesh. And I 
think that this truth, too, was signified deeply and clearly to us in a prophetic way in the construction of 
the instrument, viz., that those who have souls well ordered and trained, have the way ready to things 
above. And again, an instrument having the source of its melodious sound in its upper parts, may be taken 
as like the body of Christ and His saints—the only instrument that maintains rectitude; “for He did no sin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth.” This is indeed an instrument, harmonious, melodious, well-ordered, 
that took in no human discord, and did nothing out of measure, but maintained in all things, as it were, 
harmony towards the Father; for, as He says: “He that is of the earth is earthly, and speaketh of the earth: 
He that cometh from heaven, testifies of what He has seen and heard.” 


7. As there are “psalms,” and “songs,” and “psalms of song,” and “songs of psalmody,” it remains that we 
discuss the difference between these. We think, then, that the “psalms” are those which are simply played 
to an instrument, without the accompaniment of the voice, and (which are composed) for the musical 
melody of the instrument; and that those are called “songs” which are rendered by the voice in concert 
with the music; and that they are called “psalms of song” when the voice takes the lead, while the 
appropriate sound is also made to accompany it, rendered harmoniously by the instruments; and “songs of 
psalmody,” when the instrument takes the lead, while the voice has the second place, and accompanies 
the music of the strings. And thus much as to the letter of what is signified by these terms. But as to the 
mystical interpretation, it would be a “psalm” when, by smiting the instrument, viz., the body, with good 
deeds we succeed in good action though not wholly proficient in speculation; and a “song,” when, by 
revolving the mysteries of the truth, apart from the practical, and assenting fully to them, we have the 
noblest thoughts of God and His oracles, while knowledge enlightens us, and wisdom shines brightly in 
our souls; and a “song of psalmody,” when, while good action takes the lead, according to the word, “If 
thou desire wisdom, keep the commandments, and the Lord shall give her unto thee,” we understand 
wisdom at the same time, and are deemed worthy by God to know the truth of things, till now kept hid 
from us; and a “psalm of song,” when, by revolving with the light of wisdom some of the more abstruse 
questions pertaining to morals, we first become prudent in action, and then also able to tell what, and 
when, and how action is to be taken. And perhaps this is the reason why the first inscriptions nowhere 
contain the word “songs,” but only “psalm” or “psalms;” for the saint does not begin with speculation; but 
when he has become in a simple way a believer, according to orthodoxy, he devotes himself to the actions 
that are to be done. For this reason, also, are there many “songs” at the end; and wherever there is the 
word “degrees,” there we do not find the word “psalm,” whether by itself alone or with any addition, but 
only “songs.” For in the “degrees” (or “ascents”), the saints will be engaged in nothing but in speculation 
alone. And let the account which we have offered, following the indications given in the interpretation of 


the Seventy, suffice for this subject in general. 


8. But again, as we found in the Seventy, and in Theodotion, and in Symmachus, in some psalms, and 
these not a few, the word diapsalma inserted, we endeavoured to make out whether those who placed it 
there meant to mark a change at those places in rhythm or melody, or any alteration in the mode of 
instruction, or in thought, or in force of language. It is found, however, neither in Aquila nor in the 
Hebrew; but there, instead of diapsalma (= an intervening musical symphony), we find the word aei (= 
ever). And further, let not this fact escape thee, O man of learning, that the Hebrews also divided the 
Psalter into five books, so that it might be another Pentateuch. For from Ps. i. to xl. they reckoned one 
book; and from xli. to lxxi. they reckoned a second; and from lxxii. to Ixxxviii. they counted a third book; 
and from lxxxix. to cv. a fourth; and from cvi. to cl. they made up the fifth. For they judged that each psalm 
closing with the words, “Blessed be the Lord, Amen, amen,” formed the conclusion of a book. And in them 
we have “prayer,” viz., supplication offered to God for anything requisite; and the “vow,” i.e., engagement; 
and the “hymn,” which is the song of blessing to God for benefits enjoyed; and “praise” or “extolling,” 
which is the laudation of the wonders of God. For laudation is nothing else but just the superlative of 
praise. 


9. However it may be with the “time when and the manner” in which this idea of the Psalms has hit upon 
by the inspired David, he at least seems to have been the first, and indeed the only one, concerned in it, 
and that, too, at the earliest period, when he taught his fingers to tune the psaltery. For if any other before 
him showed the use of the psaltery and lute, it was at any rate in a very different way that such an one did 
it, only putting together some rude and clumsy contrivance, or simply employing the instrument, without 
singing either to melody or to words, but only amusing himself with a rude sort of pleasure. But after such 
he was the first to reduce the affair to rhythm, and order, and art, and also to wed the singing of the song 
with the melody. And, what is of greater importance, this most inspired of men sang to God, or of God, 
beginning in this wise even at the period when he was among the shepherds and youths in a simpler and 
humbler style, and afterwards when he became a man and a king, attempting something loftier and of 
more public interest. And he is said to have made this advance, especially after he had brought back the 
ark into the city. At that time he often danced before the ark, and often sang songs of thanksgiving and 
songs to celebrate its recovery. And then by and by, allocating the whole tribe of the Levites to the duty, he 
appointed four leaders of the choirs, viz., Asaph, Aman (Heman), Ethan, and Idithum (Jeduthun), inasmuch 
as there are also in all things visible four primal principles. And he then formed choirs of men, selected 
from the rest. And he fixed their number at seventy-two, having respect, I think, to the number of the 
tongues that were confused, or rather divided, at the time of the building of the tower. And what was 
typified by this, but that hereafter all tongues shall again unite in one common confession, when the Word 
takes possession of the whole world? 


Other Fragments on the Psalms. 


II 


ON PSALM XXXI. 22. OF THE TRIUMPH OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


The mercy of God is not so “marvellous” when it is shown in humbler cities as when it is shown in “a 
strong city,” and for this reason “God is to be blessed.” 


Ill 


ON PSALM LV. 15 


One of old used to say that those only descend alive into Hades who are instructed in the knowledge of 
things divine; for he who has not tasted of the words of life is dead. 


IV 


ON PSALM LVIII. 11 


But since there is a time when the righteous shall rejoice, and sinners shall meet the end foretold for 
them, we must with all reason fully acknowledge and declare that God is inspector and overseer of all that 
is done among men, and judges all who dwell upon earth. It is proper further to inquire whether the 
prophecy in hand, which quite corresponds and fits in with those preceding it, may describe the end. 


When Hippolytus dictated these words, the grammarian asked him why he hesitated about that prophecy, 
as if he mistrusted the divine power in that calamity of exile. 


The learned man calls attention to the question why the word diagraphe (= may describe) was used by me 
in the subjunctive mood, as if silently indicating doubt. 


Hippolytus accordingly replied:— 


You know indeed quite well, that words of that form are used as conveying by implication a rebuke to 
those who study the prophecies about Christ, and talk righteousness with the mouth, while they do not 
admit His coming, nor listen to His voice when He calls to them, and says, “He that hath ears to hear let 
him hear;” who have made themselves like the serpent and have made their ears like those of a deaf viper, 
and so forth. God then does, in truth, take care of the righteous, and judges their cause when injured on 
the earth; and He punishes those who dare to injure them. 


Vv 
ON PSALM LIX. 11. CONCERNING THE JEWS 


For this reason, even up to our day, though they see the boundaries (of their country), and go round about 
them, they stand afar off. And therefore have they no longer king or high priest or prophet, nor even 
scribes and Pharisees and Sadducees among them. He does not, however, say that they are to be cut off; 
wherefore their race still subsists, and the succession of their children is continued. For they have not 
been cut off nor consumed from among men—but they are and exist still—yet only as those who have been 
rejected and cast down from the honour of which of old they were deemed worthy by God. But again, 
“Scatter them,” he says, “by Thy power;” which word has also come to pass. For they are scattered 
throughout the whole earth, in servitude everywhere, and engaging in the lowest and most servile 
occupations, and doing any unseemly work for hunger’s sake. 


For if they were destroyed from among men, and remained nowhere among the living, they could not see 
my people, he means, nor know my Church in its prosperity. Therefore “scatter” them everywhere on 
earth, where my Church is to be established, in order that when they see the Church founded by me, they 
may be roused to emulate it in piety. And these things did the Saviour also ask on their behalf. 


VI 


ON PSALM LXII. 6 


Aliens (metanastai) properly so called are those who have been despoiled by some enemies or 
adversaries, and have then become wanderers; a thing which we indeed also endured formerly at the 
hand of the demons. But from the time that Christ took us up by faith in Him, we are no longer aliens from 
the true country—the Jerusalem which is above—nor have we to bear alienation in error from the truth. 


VII 


ON PSALM LXVIII. 18. OF THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE CHURCH 


And the unbelieving, too, He sometimes draws by means of sickness and outward circumstances; yea, 
many also by means of visions have come to make their abode with Jesus. 


VII 


ON PSALM LXXXIX. 4. OF THE GENTILES 


And around us are the wise men of the Greeks mocking and jeering us, as those who believe without 
inquiry, and foolishly. 


IX 


ON THE WORDS IN PSALM XCVI. 11: “LET THE SEA ROAR (BE MOVED), AND THE FULNESS THEREOF.” 


By these words it is signified that the preaching of the Gospel will be spread abroad over the seas and the 
islands in the ocean, and among the people dwelling therein, who are here called “the fulness thereof.” 
And that word has been made good. For churches of Christ fill all the islands, and are being multiplied 
every day, and the teaching of the Word of salvation is gaining accessions. 


Xx 


ON PSALM CXIX. 30-32 


He who loves truth, and never utters a false word with his mouth, may say, “I have chosen the way of 
truth.” Moreover, he who always sets the judgments of God before his eyes, and remembers them in every 
action, will say, “Thy judgments have I not forgotten.” And how is our heart enlarged by trials and 
afflictions! For these pluck out the thorns of anxious thoughts within us, and enlarge the heart for the 
reception of the divine laws. For, says he, “in affliction Thou hast enlarged me.” Then do we walk in the 
way of God’s commandments, well prepared for it by the endurance of trials. 


XI 
ON THE WORDS IN PSALM CXXVII. 7: “ON THE WRATH OF MINE ENEMIES.” ETC 


Hast thou seen that the power (of God) is most mighty on every side? For (says he) Thou wilt be able to 
save me when in the midst of troubles, and to keep them in check when they rage, and rave, and breathe 
fire. 


XII 


ON THE WORDS IN PSALM CXXXIX. 15: “MY SUBSTANCE OR (BONES) WAS NOT HID FROM THEE, WHICH THOU 
MADEST IN SECRET.” 


It is said also by those who treat of the nature and generation of animals, that the change of the blood into 
bone is something invisible and intangible, although in the case of other parts, I mean the flesh and 
nerves, the mode of their formation may be seen. And the Scripture also, in Ecclesiastes, adduces this, 
saying, “As thou knowest not the bones in the womb of her that is with child, so thou shalt not know the 
works of God.” But from Thee was not hid even my substance, as it was originally in the lowest parts of 
the earth. 


Part II 


Dogmatical and Historical 


TREATISE ON CHRIST AND ANTICHRIST 


1. As it was your desire, my beloved brother Theophilus, to be thoroughly informed on those topics which 
I put summarily before you, I have thought it right to set these matters of inquiry clearly forth to your 
view, drawing largely from the Holy Scriptures themselves as from a holy fountain, in order that you may 
not only have the pleasure of hearing them on the testimony of men, but may also be able, by surveying 
them in the light of (divine) authority, to glorify God in all. For this will be as a sure supply furnished you 
by us for your journey in this present life, so that by ready argument applying things ill understood and 
apprehended by most, you may sow them in the ground of your heart, as in a rich and clean soil. By these, 
too, you will be able to silence those who oppose and gainsay the word of salvation. Only see that you do 
not give these things over to unbelieving and blasphemous tongues, for that is no common danger. But 
impart them to pious and faithful men, who desire to live holily and righteously with fear. For it is not to 
no purpose that the blessed apostle exhorts Timothy, and says, “O Timothy, keep that which is committed 
to thy trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of science falsely so called; which some 
professing have erred concerning the faith.” And again, “Thou therefore, my son, be strong in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus. And the things that thou hast heard of me in many exhortations, the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” If, then, the blessed (apostle) delivered these 
things with a pious caution, which could be easily known by all, as he perceived in the spirit that “all men 
have not faith,” how much greater will be our danger, if, rashly and without thought, we commit the 
revelations of God to profane and unworthy men? 


2. For as the blessed prophets were made, so to speak, eyes for us, they foresaw through faith the 
mysteries of the word, and became ministers of these things also to succeeding generations, not only 
reporting the past, but also announcing the present and the future, so that the prophet might not appear 
to be one only for the time being, but might also predict the future for all generations, and so be reckoned 
a (true) prophet. For these fathers were furnished with the Spirit, and largely honoured by the Word 
Himself; and just as it is with instruments of music, so had they the Word always, like the plectrum, in 
union with them, and when moved by Him the prophets announced what God willed. For they spake not of 
their own power (let there be no mistake as to that ), neither did they declare what pleased themselves. 
But first of all they were endowed with wisdom by the Word, and then again were rightly instructed in the 
future by means of visions. And then, when thus themselves fully convinced, they spake those things 
which were revealed by God to them alone, and concealed from all others. For with what reason should 
the prophet be called a prophet, unless he in spirit foresaw the future? For if the prophet spake of any 
chance event, he would not be a prophet then in speaking of things which were under the eye of all. But 
one who sets forth in detail things yet to be, was rightly judged a prophet. Wherefore prophets were with 
good reason called from the very first “seers.” And hence we, too, who are rightly instructed in what was 
declared aforetime by them, speak not of our own capacity. For we do not attempt to make any change 
one way or another among ourselves in the words that were spoken of old by them, but we make the 
Scriptures in which these are written public, and read them to those who can believe rightly; for that is a 
common benefit for both parties: for him who speaks, in holding in memory and setting forth correctly 
things uttered of old; and for him who hears, in giving attention to the things spoken. Since, then, in this 
there is a work assigned to both parties together, viz., to him who speaks, that he speak forth faithfully 
without regard to risk, and to him who hears, that he hear and receive in faith that which is spoken, I 
beseech you to strive together with me in prayer to God. 


3. Do you wish then to know in what manner the Word of God, who was again the Son of God, as He was 
of old the Word, communicated His revelations to the blessed prophets in former times? Well, as the Word 
shows His compassion and His denial of all respect of persons by all the saints, He enlightens them and 
adapts them to that which is advantageous for us, like a skilful physician, understanding the weakness of 
men. And the ignorant He loves to teach, and the erring He turns again to His own true way. And by those 
who live by faith He is easily found; and to those of pure eye and holy heart, who desire to knock at the 
door, He opens immediately. For He casts away none of His servants as unworthy of the divine mysteries. 
He does not esteem the rich man more highly than the poor, nor does He despise the poor man for his 
poverty. He does not disdain the barbarian, nor does He set the eunuch aside as no man. He does not hate 
the female on account of the woman’s act of disobedience in the beginning, nor does He reject the male 
on account of the man’s transgression. But He seeks all, and desires to save all, wishing to make all the 
children of God, and calling all the saints unto one perfect man. For there is also one Son (or Servant) of 
God, by whom we too, receiving the regeneration through the Holy Spirit, desire to come all unto one 
perfect and heavenly man. 


4. For whereas the Word of God was without flesh, He took upon Himself the holy flesh by the holy Virgin, 
and prepared a robe which He wove for Himself, like a bridegroom, in the sufferings of the cross, in order 
that by uniting His own power with our mortal body, and by mixing the incorruptible with the corruptible, 
and the strong with the weak, He might save perishing man. The web-beam, therefore, is the passion of 
the Lord upon the cross, and the warp on it is the power of the Holy Spirit, and the woof is the holy flesh 
wrought (woven) by the Spirit, and the thread is the grace which by the love of Christ binds and unites the 
two in one, and the combs or (rods) are the Word; and the workers are the patriarchs and prophets who 
weave the fair, long, perfect tunic for Christ; and the Word passing through these, like the combs or 
(rods), completes through them that which His Father willeth. 


5. But as time now presses for the consideration of the question immediately in hand, and as what has 
been already said in the introduction with regard to the glory of God, may suffice, it is proper that we take 
the Holy Scriptures themselves in hand, and find out from them what, and of what manner, the coming of 
Antichrist is; on what occasion and at what time that impious one shall be revealed; and whence and from 
what tribe (he shall come); and what his name is, which is indicated by the number in the Scripture; and 
how he shall work error among the people, gathering them from the ends of the earth; and (how) he shall 
stir up tribulation and persecution against the saints; and how he shall glorify himself as God; and what 
his end shall be; and how the sudden appearing of the Lord shall be revealed from heaven; and what the 
conflagration of the whole world shall be; and what the glorious and heavenly kingdom of the saints is to 
be, when they reign together with Christ; and what the punishment of the wicked by fire. 


6. Now, as our Lord Jesus Christ, who is also God, was prophesied of under the figure of a lion, on account 
of His royalty and glory, in the same way have the Scriptures also aforetime spoken of Antichrist as a lion, 
on account of his tyranny and violence. For the deceiver seeks to liken himself in all things to the Son of 
God. Christ is a lion, so Antichrist is also a lion; Christ is a king, so Antichrist is also a king. The Saviour 
was manifested as a lamb; so he too, in like manner, will appear as a lamb, though within he is a wolf. The 
Saviour came into the world in the circumcision, and he will come in the same manner. The Lord sent 
apostles among all the nations, and he in like manner will send false apostles. The Saviour gathered 
together the sheep that were scattered abroad, and he in like manner will bring together a people that is 
scattered abroad. The Lord gave a seal to those who believed on Him, and he will give one in like manner. 
The Saviour appeared in the form of man, and he too will come in the form of a man. The Saviour raised 
up and showed His holy flesh like a temple, and he will raise a temple of stone in Jerusalem. And his 
seductive arts we shall exhibit in what follows. But for the present let us turn to the question in hand. 


7. Now the blessed Jacob speaks to the following effect in his benedictions, testifying prophetically of our 
Lord and Saviour: “Judah, let thy brethren praise thee: thy hand shall be on the neck of thine enemies; thy 
father’s children shall bow down before thee. Judah is a lion’s whelp: from the shoot, my son, thou art 
gone up: he stooped down, he couched as a lion, and as a lion’s whelp; who shall rouse him up? A ruler 
shall not depart from Judah, nor a leader from his thighs, until he come for whom it is reserved; and he 
shall be the expectation of the nations. Binding his ass to a vine, and his ass’s colt to the vine tendril; he 
shall wash his garment in wine, and his clothes in the blood of the grapes. His eyes shall be gladsome as 
with wine, and his teeth shall be whiter than milk.” 


8. Knowing, then, as I do, how to explain these things in detail, I deem it right at present to quote the 
words themselves. But since the expressions themselves urge us to speak of them. I shall not omit to do 
so. For these are truly divine and glorious things, and things well calculated to benefit the soul. The 
prophet, in using the expression, a lion’s whelp, means him who sprang from Judah and David according 
to the flesh, who was not made indeed of the seed of David, but was conceived by the (power of the) Holy 
Ghost, and came forth from the holy shoot of earth. For Isaiah says, “There shall come forth a rod out of 
the root of Jesse, and a flower shall grow up out of it.” That which is called by Isaiah a flower, Jacob calls a 
shoot. For first he shot forth, and then he flourished in the world. And the expression, “he stooped down, 
he couched as a lion, and as a lion’s whelp,” refers to the three days’ sleep (death, couching) of Christ; as 
also Isaiah says, “How is faithful Sion become an harlot! it was full of judgment; in which righteousness 
lodged (couched); but now murderers.” And David says to the same effect, “I laid me down (couched) and 
slept; I awaked: for the Lord will sustain me;” in which words he points to the fact of his sleep and rising 
again. And Jacob says, “Who shall rouse him up?” And that is just what David and Paul both refer to, as 
when Paul says, “and God the Father, who raised Him from the dead.” 


9. And in saying, “A ruler shall not depart from Judah, nor a leader from his thighs, until he come for 
whom it is reserved; and he shall be the expectation of the nations,” he referred the fulfilment (of that 
prophecy) to Christ. For He is our expectation. For we expect Him, (and) by faith we behold Him as He 
comes from heaven with power. 


10. “Binding his ass to a vine:” that means that He unites His people of the circumcision with His own 
calling (vocation). For He was the vine. “And his ass’s colt to the vine-tendril:” that denotes the people of 
the Gentiles, as He calls the circumcision and the uncircumcision unto one faith. 


11. “He shall wash his garment in wine,” that is, according to that voice of His Father which came down 
by the Holy Ghost at the Jordan. “And his clothes in the blood of the grape.” In the blood of what grape, 
then, but just His own flesh, which hung upon the tree like a cluster of grapes?—from whose side also 


flowed two streams, of blood and water, in which the nations are washed and purified, which (nations) He 
may be supposed to have as a robe about Him. 


12. “His eyes gladsome with wine.” And what are the eyes of Christ but the blessed prophets, who 
foresaw in the Spirit, and announced beforehand, the sufferings that were to befall Him, and rejoiced in 
seeing Him in power with spiritual eyes, being furnished (for their vocation) by the word Himself and His 
grace? 


13. And in saying, “And his teeth (shall be) whiter than milk,” he referred to the commandments that 
proceed from the holy mouth of Christ, and which are pure (purify) as milk. 


14. Thus did the Scriptures preach before-time of this lion and lion’s whelp. And in like manner also we 
find it written regarding Antichrist. For Moses speaks thus: “Dan is a lion’s whelp, and he shall leap from 
Bashan.” But that no one may err by supposing that this is said of the Saviour, let him attend carefully to 
the matter. “Dan,” he says, “is a lion’s whelp;” and in naming the tribe of Dan, he declared clearly the 
tribe from which Antichrist is destined to spring. For as Christ springs from the tribe of Judah, so 
Antichrist is to spring from the tribe of Dan. And that the case stands thus, we see also from the words of 
Jacob: “Let Dan be a serpent, lying upon the ground, biting the horse’s heel.” What, then, is meant by the 
serpent but Antichrist, that deceiver who is mentioned in Genesis, who deceived Eve and supplanted 
Adam (pternisas, bruised Adam’s heel)? But since it is necessary to prove this assertion by sufficient 
testimony, we shall not shrink from the task. 


15. That it is in reality out of the tribe of Dan, then, that that tyrant and king, that dread judge, that son of 
the devil, is destined to spring and arise, the prophet testifies when he says, “Dan shall judge his people, 
as (he is) also one tribe in Israel.” But some one may say that this refers to Samson, who sprang from the 
tribe of Dan, and judged the people twenty years. Well, the prophecy had its partial fulfilment in Samson, 
but its complete fulfilment is reserved for Antichrist. For Jeremiah also speaks to this effect: “From Dan 
we are to hear the sound of the swiftness of his horses: the whole land trembled at the sound of the 
neighing, of the driving of his horses.” And another prophet says: “He shall gather together all his 
strength, from the east even to the west. They whom he calls, and they whom he calls not, shall go with 
him. He shall make the sea white with the sails of his ships, and the plain black with the shields of his 
armaments. And whosoever shall oppose him in war shall fall by the sword.” That these things, then, are 
said of no one else but that tyrant, and shameless one, and adversary of God, we shall show in what 
follows. 


16. But Isaiah also speaks thus: “And it shall come to pass, that when the Lord hath performed His whole 
work upon Mount Zion and on Jerusalem, He will punish (visit) the stout mind, the king of Assyria, and the 
greatness (height) of the glory of his eyes. For he said, By my strength will I do it, and by the wisdom of 
my understanding I will remove the bounds of the peoples, and will rob them of their strength: and I will 
make the inhabited cities tremble, and will gather the whole world in my hand like a nest, and I will lift it 
up like eggs that are left. And there is no one that shall escape or gainsay me, and open the mouth and 
chatter. Shall the axe boast itself without him that heweth therewith? or shall the saw magnify itself 
without him that shaketh (draweth) it? As if one should raise a rod or a staff, and the staff should lift itself 
up: and not thus. But the Lord shall send dishonour unto thy honour; and into thy glory a burning fire 
shall burn. And the light of Israel shall be a fire, and shall sanctify him in flame, and shall consume the 
forest like grass.” 


17. And again he says in another place: “How hath the exactor ceased, and how hath the oppressor 
ceased! God hath broken the yoke of the rulers of sinners, He who smote the people in wrath, and with an 
incurable stroke: He that strikes the people with an incurable stroke, which He did not spare. He ceased 
(rested) confidently: the whole earth shouts with rejoicing. The trees of Lebanon rejoiced at thee, and the 
cedar of Lebanon, (saying), Since thou art laid down, no feller is come up against us. Hell from beneath is 
moved at meeting thee: all the mighty ones, the rulers of the earth, are gathered together—the lords from 
their thrones. All the kings of the nations, all they shall answer together, and shall say, And thou, too, art 
taken as we; and thou art reckoned among us. Thy pomp is brought down to earth, thy great rejoicing: 
they will spread decay under thee; and the worm shall be thy covering. How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O Lucifer, son of the morning! He is cast down to the ground who sends off to all the nations. And thou 
didst say in thy mind, I will ascend into heaven, I will set my throne above the stars of heaven: I will sit 
down upon the lofty mountains towards the north: I will ascend above the clouds: I will be like the Most 
High. Yet now thou shalt be brought down to hell, and to the foundations of the earth! They that see thee 
shall wonder at thee, and shall say, This is the man that excited the earth, that did shake kings, that made 
the whole world a wilderness, and destroyed the cities, that released not those in prison. All the kings of 
the earth did lie in honour, every one in his own house; but thou shalt be cast out on the mountains like a 
loathsome carcase, with many who fall, pierced through with the sword, and going down to hell. As a 
garment stained with blood is not pure, so neither shalt thou be comely (or clean); because thou hast 
destroyed my land, and slain my people. Thou shalt not abide, enduring for ever, a wicked seed. Prepare 
thy children for slaughter, for the sins of thy father, that they rise not, neither possess my land.” 


18. Ezekiel also speaks of him to the same effect, thus: “Thus saith the Lord God, Because thine heart is 
lifted up, and thou hast said, Iam God, I sit in the seat of God, in the midst of the sea; yet art thou a man, 


and not God, (though) thou hast set thine heart as the heart of God. Art thou wiser than Daniel? Have the 
wise not instructed thee in their wisdom? With thy wisdom or with thine understanding hast thou gotten 
thee power, and gold and silver in thy treasures? By thy great wisdom and by thy traffic hast thou 
increased thy power? Thy heart is lifted up in thy power. Therefore thus saith the Lord God: Because thou 
hast set thine heart as the heart of God: behold, therefore I will bring strangers upon thee, plagues from 
the nations: and they shall draw their swords against thee, and against the beauty of thy wisdom; and they 
shall level thy beauty to destruction; and they shall bring thee down; and thou shalt die by the death of 
the wounded in the midst of the sea. Wilt thou yet say before them that slay thee, I am God? But thou arta 
man, and no God, in the hand of them that wound thee. Thou shalt die the deaths of the uncircumcised by 
the hand of strangers: for I have spoken it, saith the Lord.” 


19. These words then being thus presented, let us observe somewhat in detail what Daniel says in his 
visions. For in distinguishing the kingdoms that are to rise after these things, he showed also the coming 
of Antichrist in the last times, and the consummation of the whole world. In expounding the vision of 
Nebuchadnezzar, then, he speaks thus: “Thou, O king, sawest, and behold a great image standing before 
thy face: the head of which was of fine gold, its arms and shoulders of silver, its belly and its thighs of 
brass, and its legs of iron, (and) its feet part of iron and part of clay. Thou sawest, then, till that a stone 
was cut out without hands, and smote the image upon the feet that were of iron and clay, and brake them 
to an end. Then were the clay, the iron, the brass, the silver, (and) the gold broken, and became like the 
chaff from the summer threshing-floor; and the strength (fulness) of the wind carried them away, and 
there was no place found for them. And the stone that smote the image became a great mountain, and 
filled the whole earth.” 


20. Now if we set Daniel’s own visions also side by side with this, we shall have one exposition to give of 
the two together, and shall (be able to) show how concordant with each other they are, and how true. For 
he speaks thus: “I Daniel saw, and behold the four winds of the heaven strove upon the great sea. And 
four great beasts came up from the sea, diverse one from another. The first (was) like a lioness, and had 
wings as of an eagle. I beheld till the wings thereof were plucked, and it was lifted up from the earth, and 
made stand upon the feet as a man, and a man’s heart was given to it. And behold a second beast like to a 
bear, and it was made stand on one part, and it had three ribs in the mouth of it. I beheld, and lo a beast 
like a leopard, and it had upon the back of it four wings of a fowl, and the beast had four heads. After this 
I saw, and behold a fourth beast, dreadful and terrible, and strong exceedingly; it had iron teeth and claws 
of brass, which devoured and brake in pieces, and it stamped the residue with the feet of it; and it was 
diverse from all the beasts that were before it, and it had ten horns. I considered its horns, and behold 
there came up among them another little horn, and before it there were three of the first horns plucked 
up by the roots; and behold in this horn were eyes like the eyes of man, and a mouth speaking great 
things.” 


21. “I beheld till the thrones were set, and the Ancient of days did sit: and His garment was white as snow, 
and the hair of His head like pure wool: His throne was a flame of fire, His wheels were a burning fire. A 
stream of fire flowed before Him. Thousand thousands ministered unto Him, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand stood around Him: the judgment was set, and the books were opened. I beheld then, because of 
the voice of the great words which the horn spake, till the beast was slain and perished, and his body 
given to the burning of fire. And the dominion of the other beasts was taken away.” 


22. “I saw in the night vision, and, behold, one like the Son of man was coming with the clouds of heaven, 
and came to the Ancient of days, and was brought near before Him. And there was given Him dominion, 
and honour, and the kingdom; and all peoples, tribes, and tongues shall serve Him: His dominion is an 
everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and His kingdom shall not be destroyed.” 


23. Now since these things, spoken as they are with a mystical meaning, may seem to some hard to 
understand, we shall keep back nothing fitted to impart an intelligent apprehension of them to those who 
are possessed of a sound mind. He said, then, that a “lioness came up from the sea,” and by that he meant 
the kingdom of the Babylonians in the world, which also was the head of gold on the image. In saying that 
‘It had wings as of an eagle,” he meant that Nebuchadnezzar the king was lifted up and was exalted 
against God. Then he says, “the wings thereof were plucked,” that is to say, his glory was destroyed; for 
he was driven out of his kingdom. And the words, “a man’s heart was given to it, and it was made stand 
upon the feet as a man,” refer to the fact that he repented and recognised himself to be only a man, and 
gave the glory to God. 


24. Then, after the lioness, he sees a “second beast like a bear,” and that denoted the Persians. For after 
the Babylonians, the Persians held the sovereign power. And in saying that there were “three ribs in the 
mouth of it,” he pointed to three nations, viz., the Persians, and the Medes, and the Babylonians; which 
were also represented on the image by the silver after the gold. Then (there was) “the third beast, a 
leopard,” which meant the Greeks. For after the Persians, Alexander of Macedon obtained the sovereign 
power on subverting Darius, as is also shown by the brass on the image. And in saying that it had “four 
wings of a fowl,” he taught us most clearly how the kingdom of Alexander was partitioned. For in speaking 
of “four heads,” he made mention of four kings, viz., those who arose out of that (kingdom). For Alexander, 
when dying, partitioned out his kingdom into four divisions. 


25. Then he says: “A fourth beast, dreadful and terrible; it had iron teeth and claws of brass.” And who are 
these but the Romans? which (kingdom) is meant by the iron—the kingdom which is now established; for 
the legs of that (image) were of iron. And after this, what remains, beloved, but the toes of the feet of the 
image, in which part is iron and part clay, mixed together? And mystically by the toes of the feet he meant 
the kings who are to arise from among them; as Daniel also says (in the words), “I considered the beast, 
and lo there were ten horns behind it, among which shall rise another (horn), an offshoot, and shall pluck 
up by the roots the three (that were) before it.” And under this was signified none other than Antichrist, 
who is also himself to raise the kingdom of the Jews. He says that three horns are plucked up by the root 
by him, viz., the three kings of Egypt, and Libya, and Ethiopia, whom he cuts off in the array of battle. And 
he, after gaining terrible power over all, being nevertheless a tyrant, shall stir up tribulation and 
persecution against men, exalting himself against them. For Daniel says: “I considered the horn, and 
behold that horn made war with the saints, and prevailed against them, till the beast was slain and 
perished, and its body was given to the burning of fire.” 


26. After a little space the stone will come from heaven which smites the image and breaks it in pieces, 
and subverts all the kingdoms, and gives the kingdom to the saints of the Most High. This is the stone 
which becomes a great mountain, and fills the whole earth, of which Daniel says: “I saw in the night 
visions, and behold one like the Son of man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of 
days, and was brought near before Him. And there was given Him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom; 
and all peoples, tribes, and languages shall serve Him: and His dominion is an everlasting dominion, 
which shall not pass away, and His kingdom shall not be destroyed.” He showed all power given by the 
Father to the Son, who is ordained Lord of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things under the 
earth, and Judge of all: of things in heaven, because He was born, the Word of God, before all (ages); and 
of things on earth, because He became man in the midst of men, to re-create our Adam through Himself; 
and of things under the earth, because He was also reckoned among the dead, preaching the Gospel to 
the souls of the saints, (and) by death overcoming death. 


27. As these things, then, are in the future, and as the ten toes of the image are equivalent to (so many) 
democracies, and the ten horns of the fourth beast are distributed over ten kingdoms, let us look at the 
subject a little more closely, and consider these matters as in the clear light of a personal survey. 


28. The golden head of the image and the lioness denoted the Babylonians; the shoulders and arms of 
silver, and the bear, represented the Persians and Medes; the belly and thighs of brass, and the leopard, 
meant the Greeks, who held the sovereignty from Alexander’s time; the legs of iron, and the beast 
dreadful and terrible, expressed the Romans, who hold the sovereignty at present; the toes of the feet 
which were part clay and part iron, and the ten horns, were emblems of the kingdoms that are yet to rise; 
the other little horn that grows up among them meant the Antichrist in their midst; the stone that smites 
the earth and brings judgment upon the world was Christ. 


29. These things, beloved, we impart to you with fear, and yet readily, on account of the love of Christ, 
which surpasseth all. For if the blessed prophets who preceded us did not choose to proclaim these things, 
though they knew them, openly and boldly, lest they should disquiet the souls of men, but recounted them 
mystically in parables and dark sayings, speaking thus, “Here is the mind which hath wisdom,” how much 
greater risk shall we run in venturing to declare openly things spoken by them in obscure terms! Let us 
look, therefore, at the things which are to befall this unclean harlot in the last days; and (let us consider) 
what and what manner of tribulation is destined to visit her in the wrath of God before the judgment as an 
earnest of her doom. 


30. Come, then, O blessed Isaiah; arise, tell us clearly what thou didst prophesy with respect to the 
mighty Babylon. For thou didst speak also of Jerusalem, and thy word is accomplished. For thou didst 
speak boldly and openly: “Your country is desolate, your cities are burned with fire; your land, strangers 
devour it in your presence, and it is desolate as overthrown by many strangers. The daughter of Sion shall 
be left as a cottage in a vineyard, and as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, as a besieged city.” What 
then? Are not these things come to pass? Are not the things announced by thee fulfilled? Is not their 
country, Judea, desolate? Is not the holy place burned with fire? Are not their walls cast down? Are not 
their cities destroyed? Their land, do not strangers devour it? Do not the Romans rule the country? And 
indeed these impious people hated thee, and did saw thee asunder, and they crucified Christ. Thou art 
dead in the world, but thou livest in Christ. 


31. Which of you, then, shall I esteem more than thee? Yet Jeremiah, too, is stoned. But if I should esteem 
Jeremiah most, yet Daniel too has his testimony. Daniel, I commend thee above all; yet John too gives no 
false witness. With how many mouths and tongues would I praise you; or rather the Word who spake in 
you! Ye died with Christ; and ye will live with Christ. Hear ye, and rejoice; behold the things announced by 
you have been fulfilled in their time. For ye saw these things yourselves first, and then ye proclaimed 
them to all generations. Ye ministered the oracles of God to all generations. Ye prophets were called, that 
ye might be able to save all. For then is one a prophet indeed, when, having announced beforetime things 
about to be, he can afterwards show that they have actually happened. Ye were the disciples of a good 
Master. These words I address to you as if alive, and with propriety. For ye hold already the crown of life 
and immortality which is laid up for you in heaven. 


32. Speak with me, O blessed Daniel. Give me full assurance, I beseech thee. Thou dost prophesy 
concerning the lioness in Babylon; for thou wast a captive there. Thou hast unfolded the future regarding 
the bear; for thou wast still in the world, and didst see the things come to pass. Then thou speakest to me 
of the leopard; and whence canst thou know this, for thou art already gone to thy rest? Who instructed 
thee to announce these things, but He who formed thee in (from) thy mother’s womb? That is God, thou 
sayest. Thou hast spoken indeed, and that not falsely. The leopard has arisen; the he-goat is come; he hath 
smitten the ram; he hath broken his horns in pieces; he hath stamped upon him with his feet. He has been 
exalted by his fall; (the) four horns have come up from under that one. Rejoice, blessed Daniel! thou hast 
not been in error: all these things have come to pass. 


33. After this again thou hast told me of the beast dreadful and terrible. “It had iron teeth and claws of 
brass: it devoured and brake in pieces, and stamped the residue with the feet of it.” Already the iron rules; 
already it subdues and breaks all in pieces; already it brings all the unwilling into subjection; already we 
see these things ourselves. Now we glorify God, being instructed by thee. 


34. But as the task before us was to speak of the harlot, be thou with us, O blessed Isaiah. Let us mark 
what thou sayest about Babylon. “Come down, sit upon the ground, O virgin daughter of Babylon; sit, O 
daughter of the Chaldeans; thou shalt no longer be called tender and delicate. Take the millstone, grind 
meal, draw aside thy veil, shave the grey hairs, make bare the legs, pass over the rivers. Thy shame shall 
be uncovered, thy reproach shall be seen: I will take justice of thee, I will no more give thee over to men. 
As for thy Redeemer, (He is) the Lord of hosts, the Holy One of Israel is his name. Sit thou in compunction, 
get thee into darkness, O daughter of the Chaldeans: thou shalt no longer be called the strength of the 
kingdom. 


35. “I was wroth with my people; I have polluted mine inheritance, I have given them into thine hand: and 
thou didst show them no mercy; but upon the ancient (the elders) thou hast very heavily laid thy yoke. 
And thou saidst, I shall be a princess for ever: thou didst not lay these things to thy heart, neither didst 
remember thy latter end. Therefore hear now this, thou that art delicate; that sittest, that art confident, 
that sayest in thine heart, I am, and there is none else; I shall not sit as a widow, neither shall I know the 
loss of children. But now these two things shall come upon thee in one day, widowhood and the loss of 
children: they shall come upon thee suddenly in thy sorcery, in the strength of thine enchantments 
mightily, in the hope of thy fornication. For thou hast said, I am, and there is none else. And thy 
fornication shall be thy shame, because thou hast said in thy heart, I am. And destruction shall come upon 
thee, and thou shalt not know it. (And there shall be) a pit, and thou shalt fall into it; and misery shall fall 
upon thee, and thou shalt not be able to be made clean; and destruction shall come upon thee, and thou 
shalt not know it. Stand now with thy enchantments, and with the multitude of thy sorceries, which thou 
hast learned from thy youth; if so be thou shalt be able to be profited. Thou art wearied in thy counsels. 
Let the astrologers of the heavens stand and save thee; let the star-gazers announce to thee what shall 
come upon thee. Behold, they shall all be as sticks for the fire; so shall they be burned, and they shall not 
deliver their soul from the flame. Because thou hast coals of fire, sit upon them; so shall it be for thy help. 
Thou art wearied with change from thy youth. Man has gone astray (each one) by himself; and there shall 
be no salvation for thee.” These things does Isaiah prophesy for thee. Let us see now whether John has 
spoken to the same effect. 


36. For he sees, when in the isle Patmos, a revelation of awful mysteries, which he recounts freely, and 
makes known to others. Tell me, blessed John, apostle and disciple of the Lord, what didst thou see and 
hear concerning Babylon? Arise, and speak; for it sent thee also into banishment. “And there came one of 
the seven angels which had the seven vials, and talked with me, saying unto me, Come hither; I will show 
unto thee the judgment of the great whore that sitteth upon many waters; with whom the kings of the 
earth have committed fornication, and the inhabitants of the earth have been made drunk with the wine of 
her fornication. And he carried me away in the spirit into the wilderness: and I saw a woman sit upon a 
scarlet-coloured beast, full of names of blasphemy, having seven heads and ten horns. And the woman was 
arrayed in purple and scarlet colour, and decked with gold, and precious stone, and pearls, having a 
golden cup in her hand, full of abominations and filthiness of the fornication of the earth. Upon her 
forehead was a name written, Mystery, Babylon the Great, the Mother of Harlots and Abominations of the 
Earth. 


37. “And I saw the woman drunken with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus: 
and when I saw her, I wondered with great admiration. And the angel said unto me, Wherefore didst thou 
marvel? I will tell thee the mystery of the woman, and of the beast that carrieth her, which hath the seven 
heads and the ten horns. The beast that thou sawest was, and is not; and shall ascend out of the 
bottomless pit, and go into perdition: and they that dwell on the earth shall wonder (whose name was not 
written in the book of life from the foundation of the world) when they behold the beast that was, and is 
not, and yet shall be. 


38. “And here is the mind that has wisdom. The seven heads are seven mountains, on which the woman 
sitteth. And there are seven kings: five are fallen, and one is, and the other is not yet come; and when he 
cometh, he must continue a short space. And the beast that was and is not, (even he is the eighth,) and is 
of the seven, and goeth into perdition. And the ten horns which thou sawest are ten kings, which have 


received no kingdom as yet; but receive power as kings one hour with the beast. These have one mind, 
and shall give their power and strength unto the beast. These shall make war with the Lamb, and the 
Lamb shall overcome them: for he is Lord of lords, and King of kings; and they that are with Him are 
called, and chosen, and faithful. 


39. “And he saith to me, The waters which thou sawest, where the whore sitteth, are peoples, and 
multitudes, and nations, and tongues. And the ten horns which thou sawest, and the beast, these shall 
hate the whore, and shall make her desolate and naked, and shall eat her flesh, and burn her with fire. For 
God hath put in their hearts to fulfil His will, and to agree, and give their kingdom unto the beast, until 
the words of God shall be fulfilled. And the woman which thou sawest is that great city, which reigneth 
over the kings of the earth. 


40. “After these things I saw another angel come down from heaven, having great power; and the earth 
was lightened with his glory. And he cried mightily with a strong voice, saying, Babylon the great is fallen, 
is fallen, and is become the habitation of devils, and the hold of every foul spirit, and a cage of every 
unclean and hateful bird. For all nations have drunk of the wine of the wrath of her fornication, and the 
kings of the earth have committed fornication with her, and the merchants of the earth are waxed rich 
through the abundance of her delicacies. And I heard another voice from heaven, saying, Come out of her, 
my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues: for her sins did 
cleave even unto heaven, and God hath remembered her iniquities. 


41. “Reward her even as she rewarded (you), and double unto her double, according to her works: in the 
cup which she hath filled, fill to her double. How much she hath glorified herself, and lived deliciously, so 
much torment and sorrow give her: for she saith in her heart, I sit a queen, and am no widow, and shall 
see no sorrow. Therefore shall her plagues come in one day, death, and mourning, and famine; and she 
shall be utterly burned with fire: for strong is the Lord God who judgeth her. And the kings of the earth, 
who have committed fornication, and lived deliciously with her, shall bewail her, and lament for her, when 
they shall see the smoke of her burning, standing afar off for the fear of her torment, saying, Alas, alas! 
that great city Babylon, that mighty city! for in one hour is thy judgment come. And the merchants of the 
earth shall weep and mourn over her; for no man shall buy their merchandise any more. The merchandise 
of gold, and silver, and precious stones, and of pearls, and fine linen, and purple, and silk, and scarlet, and 
all thyine wood, and all manner vessels of ivory, and all manner vessels of most precious wood, and of 
brass, and iron, and marble, and cinnamon, and spices, and odours, and ointments, and frankincense, and 
wine, and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, and beasts, and sheep, and goats, and horses, and chariots, and 
slaves (bodies), and souls of men. And the fruits that thy soul lusted after are departed from thee, and all 
things which were dainty and goodly have perished from thee, and thou shalt find them no more at all. 
The merchants of these things, which were made rich by her, shall stand afar off for the fear of her 
torment, weeping and wailing, and saying, Alas, alas! that great city, that was clothed in fine linen, and 
purple, and scarlet, and decked with gold, and precious stones, and pearls! for in one hour so great riches 
is come to nought. And every shipmaster, and all the company in ships, and sailors, and as many as trade 
by sea, stood afar off, and cried, when they saw the smoke of her burning, saying, What city is like unto 
this great city? And they cast dust on their heads, and cried, weeping and wailing, saying, Alas, alas! that 
great city, wherein were made rich all that had ships in the sea by reason of her fatness! for in one hour is 
she made desolate. 


42. “Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye angels, and apostles, and prophets; for God hath avenged you 
on her. And a mighty angel took up a stone like a great millstone, and cast it into the sea, saying, Thus 
with violence shall that great city Babylon be thrown down, and shall be found no more at all. And the 
voice of harpers and musicians, and of pipers and trumpeters, shall be heard no more at all in thee; and 
no craftsman, of whatsoever craft he be, shall be found any more in thee; and the sound of a millstone 
shall be heard no more at all in thee; and the light of a candle shall shine no more at all in thee; and the 
voice of the bridegroom and of the bride shall be heard no more at all in thee: for thy merchants were the 
great men of the earth; for by thy sorceries were all nations deceived. And in her was found the blood of 
prophets and of saints, and of all that were slain upon the earth.” 


43. With respect, then, to the particular judgment in the torments that are to come upon it in the last 
times by the hand of the tyrants who shall arise then, the clearest statement has been given in these 
passages. But it becomes us further diligently to examine and set forth the period at which these things 
shall come to pass, and how the little horn shall spring up in their midst. For when the legs of iron have 
issued in the feet and toes, according to the similitude of the image and that of the terrible beast, as has 
been shown in the above, (then shall be the time) when the iron and the clay shall be mingled together. 
Now Daniel will set forth this subject to us. For he says, “And one week will make a covenant with many, 
and it shall be that in the midst (half) of the week my sacrifice and oblation shall cease.” By one week, 
therefore, he meant the last week which is to be at the end of the whole world of which week the two 
prophets Enoch and Elias will take up the half. For they will preach 1, 260 days clothed in sackcloth, 
proclaiming repentance to the people and to all the nations. 


44. For as two advents of our Lord and Saviour are indicated in the Scriptures, the one being His first 
advent in the flesh, which took place without honour by reason of His being set at nought, as Isaiah spake 


of Him aforetime, saying, “We saw Him, and He had no form nor comeliness, but His form was despised 
(and) rejected (lit. = deficient) above all men; a man smitten and familiar with bearing infirmity, (for His 
face was turned away); He was despised, and esteemed not.” But His second advent is announced as 
glorious, when He shall come from heaven with the host of angels, and the glory of His Father, as the 
prophet saith, “Ye shall see the King in glory;” and, “I saw one like the Son of man coming with the clouds 
of heaven; and he came to the Ancient of days, and he was brought to Him. And there were given Him 
dominion, and honour, and glory, and the kingdom; all tribes and languages shall serve Him: His dominion 
is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away.” Thus also two forerunners were indicated. The 
first was John the son of Zacharias, who appeared in all things a forerunner and herald of our Saviour, 
preaching of the heavenly light that had appeared in the world. He first fulfilled the course of forerunner, 
and that from his mother’s womb, being conceived by Elisabeth, in order that to those, too, who are 
children from their mother’s womb he might declare the new birth that was to take place for their sakes 
by the Holy Ghost and the Virgin. 


45. He, on hearing the salutation addressed to Elisabeth, leaped with joy in his mother’s womb, 
recognising God the Word conceived in the womb of the Virgin. Thereafter he came forward preaching in 
the wilderness, proclaiming the baptism of repentance to the people, (and thus) announcing prophetically 
salvation to the nations living in the wilderness of the world. After this, at the Jordan, seeing the Saviour 
with his own eye, he points Him out, and says, “Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the 
world!” He also first preached to those in Hades, becoming a forerunner there when he was put to death 
by Herod, that there too he might intimate that the Saviour would descend to ransom the souls of the 
saints from the hand of death. 


46. But since the Saviour was the beginning of the resurrection of all men, it was meet that the Lord alone 
should rise from the dead, by whom too the judgment is to enter for the whole world, that they who have 
wrestled worthily may be also crowned worthily by Him, by the illustrious Arbiter, to wit, who Himself 
first accomplished the course, and was received into the heavens, and was set down on the right hand of 
God the Father, and is to be manifested again at the end of the world as Judge. It is a matter of course that 
His forerunners must appear first, as He says by Malachi and the angel, “I will send to you Elias the 
Tishbite before the day of the Lord, the great and notable day, comes; and he shall turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just, lest I come and smite the earth 
utterly.” These, then, shall come and proclaim the manifestation of Christ that is to be from heaven; and 
they shall also perform signs and wonders, in order that men may be put to shame and turned to 
repentance for their surpassing wickedness and impiety. 


47. For John says, “And I will give power unto my two witnesses, and they shall prophesy a thousand two 
hundred and threescore days, clothed in sackcloth.” That is the half of the week whereof Daniel spake. 
“These are the two olive trees and the two candlesticks standing before the Lord of the earth. And if any 
man will hurt them, fire will proceed out of their mouth, and devour their enemies; and if any man will 
hurt them, he must in this manner be killed. These have power to shut heaven, that it rain not in the days 
of their prophecy; and have power over waters, to turn them to blood, and to smite the earth with all 
plagues as often as they will. And when they shall have finished their course and their testimony,” what 
saith the prophet? “the beast that ascendeth out of the bottomless pit shall make war against them, and 
shall overcome them, and kill them,” because they will not give glory to Antichrist. For this is meant by 
the little horn that grows up. He, being now elated in heart, begins to exalt himself, and to glorify himself 
as God, persecuting the saints and blaspheming Christ, even as Daniel says, “I considered the horn, and, 
behold, in the horn were eyes like the eyes of man, and a mouth speaking great things; and he opened his 
mouth to blaspheme God. And that born made war against the saints, and prevailed against them until the 
beast was slain, and perished, and his body was given to be burned.” 


48. But as it is incumbent on us to discuss this matter of the beast more exactly, and in particular the 
question how the Holy Spirit has also mystically indicated his name by means of a number, we shall 
proceed to state more clearly what bears upon him. John then speaks thus: “And I beheld another beast 
coming up out of the earth; and he had two horns, like a lamb, and he spake as a dragon. And he 
exercised all the power of the first beast before him; and he made the earth and them which dwell therein 
to worship the first beast, whose deadly wound was healed. And he did great wonders, so that he maketh 
fire come down from heaven on the earth in the sight of men, and deceiveth them that dwell on the earth 
by means of those miracles which he had power to do in the sight of the beast, saying to them that dwell 
on the earth, that they should make an image to the beast which had the wound by a sword and did live. 
And he had power to give life unto the image of the beast, that the image of the beast should both speak, 
and cause that as many as would not worship the image of the beast should be killed. And he caused all, 
both small and great, rich and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark in their right hand or in their 
forehead; and that no man might buy or sell, save he that had the mark, the name of the beast, or the 
number of his name. Here is wisdom. Let him that hath understanding count the number of the beast; for 
if is the number of a man, and his number is six hundred threescore and six.” 


49. By the beast, then, coming up out of the earth, he means the kingdom of Antichrist; and by the two 
horns he means him and the false prophet after him. And in speaking of “the horns being like a lamb,” he 
means that he will make himself like the Son of God, and set himself forward as king. And the terms, “he 


spake like a dragon,” mean that he is a deceiver, and not truthful. And the words, “he exercised all the 
power of the first beast before him, and caused the earth and them which dwell therein to worship the 
first beast, whose deadly wound was healed,” signify that, after the manner of the law of Augustus, by 
whom the empire of Rome was established, he too will rule and govern, sanctioning everything by it, and 
taking greater glory to himself. For this is the fourth beast, whose head was wounded and healed again, in 
its being broken up or even dishonoured, and partitioned into four crowns; and he then (Antichrist) shall 
with knavish skill heal it, as it were, and restore it. For this is what is meant by the prophet when he says, 
“He will give life unto the image, and the image of the beast will speak.” For he will act with vigour again, 
and prove strong by reason of the laws established by him; and he will cause all those who will not 
worship the image of the beast to be put to death. Here the faith and the patience of the saints will 
appear, for he says: “And he will cause all, both small and great, rich and poor, free and bond, to receive a 
mark in their right hand or in their forehead; that no man might buy or sell, save he that had the mark, 
the name of the beast, or the number of his name.” For, being full of guile, and exalting himself against 
the servants of God, with the wish to afflict them and persecute them out of the world, because they give 
not glory to him, he will order incense-pans to be set up by all everywhere, that no man among the saints 
may be able to buy or sell without first sacrificing; for this is what is meant by the mark received upon the 
right hand. And the word—”in their forehead”—indicates that all are crowned, and put on a crown of fire, 
and not of life, but of death. For in this wise, too, did Antiochus Epiphanes the king of Syria, the 
descendant of Alexander of Macedon, devise measures against the Jews. He, too, in the exaltation of his 
heart, issued a decree in those times, that “all should set up shrines before their doors, and sacrifice, and 
that they should march in procession to the honour of Dionysus, waving chaplets of ivy;” and that those 
who refused obedience should be put to death by strangulation and torture. But he also met his due 
recompense at the hand of the Lord, the righteous Judge and all-searching God; for he died eaten up of 
worms. And if one desires to inquire into that more accurately, he will find it recorded in the books of the 
Maccabees. 


50. But now we shall speak of what is before us. For such measures will he, too, devise, seeking to afflict 
the saints in every way. For the prophet and apostle says: “Here is wisdom, Let him that hath 
understanding count the number of the beast; for it is the number of a man, and his number is six 
hundred threescore and six.” With respect to his name, it is not in our power to explain it exactly, as the 
blessed John understood it and was instructed about it, but only to give a conjectural account of it; for 
when he appears, the blessed one will show us what we seek to know. Yet as far as our doubtful 
apprehension of the matter goes, we may speak. Many names indeed we find, the letters of which are the 
equivalent of this number: such as, for instance, the word Titan, an ancient and notable name; or 
Evanthas, for it too makes up the same number; and many others which might be found. But, as we have 
already said, the wound of the first beast was healed, and he (the second beast) was to make the image 
speak, that is to say, he should be powerful; and it is manifest to all that those who at present still hold the 
power are Latins. If, then, we take the name as the name of a single man, it becomes Latinus. Wherefore 
we ought neither to give it out as if this were certainly his name, nor again ignore the fact that he may not 
be otherwise designated. But having the mystery of God in our heart, we ought in fear to keep faithfully 
what has been told us by the blessed prophets, in order that when those things come to pass, we may be 
prepared for them, and not deceived. For when the times advance, he too, of whom these thing are said, 
will be manifested. 


51. But not to confine ourselves to these words and arguments alone, for the purpose of convincing those 
who love to study the oracles of God, we shall demonstrate the matter by many other proofs. For Daniel 
says, “And these shall escape out of his hand, even Edom, and Moab, and the chief of the children of 
Ammon.” Ammon and Moab are the children born to Lot by his daughters, and their race survives even 
now. And Isaiah says: “And they shall fly in the boats of strangers, plundering the sea together, and (they 
shall spoil) them of the east: and they shall lay hands upon Moab first; and the children of Ammon shall 
first obey them.” 


52. In those times, then, he shall arise and meet them. And when he has overmastered three horns out of 
the ten in the array of war, and has rooted these out, viz., Egypt, and Libya, and Ethiopia, and has got 
their spoils and trappings, and has brought the remaining horns which suffer into subjection, he will begin 
to be lifted up in heart, and to exalt himself against God as master of the whole world. And his first 
expedition will be against Tyre and Berytus, and the circumjacent territory. For by storming these cities 
first he will strike terror into the others, as Isaiah says, “Be thou ashamed, O Sidon; the sea hath spoken, 
even the strength of the sea hath spoken, saying, I travailed not, nor brought forth children; neither did I 
nurse up young men, nor bring up virgins. But when the report comes to Egypt, pain shall seize them for 
Tyre.” 


53. These things, then, shall be in the future, beloved; and when the three horns are cut off, he will begin 
to show himself as God, as Ezekiel has said aforetime: “Because thy heart has been lifted up, and thou 
hast said, I am God.” And to the like effect Isaiah says: “For thou hast said in thine heart, I will ascend 
into heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars of heaven: I will be like the Most High. Yet now thou 
shalt be brought down to hell (Hades), to the foundations of the earth.” In like manner also Ezekiel: “Wilt 
thou yet say to those who slay thee, I am God? But thou (shalt be) a man, and no God.” 


D4. As his tribe, then, and his manifestation, and his destruction, have been set forth in these words, and 
as his name has also been indicated mystically, let us look also at his action. For he will call together all 
the people to himself, out of every country of the dispersion, making them his own, as though they were 
his own children, and promising to restore their country, and establish again their kingdom and nation, in 
order that he may be worshipped by them as God, as the prophet says: “He will collect his whole kingdom, 
from the rising of the sun even to its setting: they whom he summons and they whom he does not summon 
shall march with him.” And Jeremiah speaks of him thus in a parable: “The partridge cried, (and) gathered 
what he did not hatch, making himself riches without judgment: in the midst of his days they shall leave 
him, and at his end he shall be a fool.” 


55. It will not be detrimental, therefore, to the course of our present argument, if we explain the art of 
that creature, and show that the prophet has not spoken without a purpose in using the parable (or 
similitude) of the creature. For as the partridge is a vainglorious creature, when it sees near at hand the 
nest of another partridge with young in it, and with the parent-bird away on the wing in quest of food, it 
imitates the cry of the other bird, and calls the young to itself; and they, taking it to be their own parent, 
run to it. And it delights itself proudly in the alien pullets as in its own. But when the real parent-bird 
returns, and calls them with its own familiar cry, the young recognise it, and forsake the deceiver, and 
betake themselves to the real parent. This thing, then, the prophet has adopted as a simile, applying it in 
a similar manner to Antichrist. For he will allure mankind to himself, wishing to gain possession of those 
who are not his own, and promising deliverance to all, while he is unable to save himself. 


56. He then, having gathered to himself the unbelieving everywhere throughout the world, comes at their 
call to persecute the saints, their enemies and antagonists, as the apostle and evangelist says: “There was 
in a city a judge, which feared not God, neither regarded man: and there was a widow in that city, who 
came unto him, saying, Avenge me of mine adversary. And he would not for a while: but afterward he said 
within himself, Though I fear not God, nor regard man; yet because this widow troubleth me, I will avenge 
her.” 


57. By the unrighteous judge, who fears not God, neither regards man, he means without doubt Antichrist, 
as he is a son of the devil and a vessel of Satan. For when he has the power, he will begin to exalt himself 
against God, neither in truth fearing God, nor regarding the Son of God, who is the Judge of all. And in 
saying that there was a widow in the city, he refers to Jerusalem itself, which is a widow indeed, forsaken 
of her perfect, heavenly spouse, God. She calls Him her adversary, and not her Saviour; for she does not 
understand that which was said by the prophet Jeremiah: “Because they obeyed not the truth, a spirit of 
error shall speak then to this people and to Jerusalem.” And Isaiah also to the like effect: “Forasmuch as 
the people refuseth to drink the water of Siloam that goeth softly, but chooseth to have Rasin and 
Romeliah’s son as king over you: therefore, lo, the Lord bringeth up upon you the water of the river, 
strong and full, even the king of Assyria.” By the king he means metaphorically Antichrist, as also another 
prophet saith: “And this man shall be the peace from me, when the Assyrian shall come up into your land, 
and when he shall tread in your mountains.” 


58. And in like manner Moses, knowing beforehand that the people would reject and disown the true 
Saviour of the world, and take part with error, and choose an earthly king, and set the heavenly King at 
nought, says: “Is not this laid up in store with me, and sealed up among my treasures? In the day of 
vengeance I will recompense (them), and in the time when their foot shall slide.” They did slide, therefore, 
in all things, as they were found to be in harmony with the truth in nothing: neither as concerns the law, 
because they became transgressors; nor as concerns the prophets, because they cut off even the prophets 
themselves; nor as concerns the voice of the Gospels, because they crucified the Saviour Himself; nor in 
believing the apostles, because they persecuted them. At all times they showed themselves enemies and 
betrayers of the truth, and were found to be haters of God, and not lovers of Him; and such they shall be 
then when they find opportunity: for, rousing themselves against the servants of God, they will seek to 
obtain vengeance by the hand of a mortal man. And he, being puffed up with pride by their subserviency, 
will begin to despatch missives against the saints, commanding to cut them all off everywhere, on the 
ground of their refusal to reverence and worship him as God, according to the word of Esaias: “Woe to the 
wings of the vessels of the land, beyond the rivers of Ethiopia: (woe to him) who sendeth sureties by the 
sea, and letters of papyrus (upon the water; for nimble messengers will go) to a nation anxious and 
expectant, and a people strange and bitter against them; a nation hopeless and trodden down.” 


59. But we who hope for the Son of God are persecuted and trodden down by those unbelievers. For the 
wings of the vessels are the churches; and the sea is the world, in which the Church is set, like a ship 
tossed in the deep, but not destroyed; for she has with her the skilled Pilot, Christ. And she bears in her 
midst also the trophy (which is erected) over death; for she carries with her the cross of the Lord. For her 
prow is the east, and her stern is the west, and her hold is the south, and her tillers are the two 
Testaments; and the ropes that stretch around her are the love of Christ, which binds the Church; and the 
net which she bears with her is the laver of the regeneration which renews the believing, whence too are 
these glories. As the wind the Spirit from heaven is present, by whom those who believe are sealed: she 
has also anchors of iron accompanying her, viz., the holy commandments of Christ Himself, which are 
strong as iron. She has also mariners on the right and on the left, assessors like the holy angels, by whom 
the Church is always governed and defended. The ladder in her leading up to the sailyard is an emblem of 


the passion of Christ, which brings the faithful to the ascent of heaven. And the top-sails aloft upon the 
yard are the company of prophets, martyrs, and apostles, who have entered into their rest in the kingdom 
of Christ. 


60. Now, concerning the tribulation of the persecution which is to fall upon the Church from the 
adversary, John also speaks thus: “And I saw a great and wondrous sign in heaven; a woman clothed with 
the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars. And she, being with 
child, cries, travailing in birth, and pained to be delivered. And the dragon stood before the woman which 
was ready to be delivered, for to devour her child as soon as it was born. And she brought forth a man- 
child, who is to rule all the nations: and the child was caught up unto God and to His throne. And the 
woman fled into the wilderness, where she hath the place prepared of God, that they should feed her 
there a thousand two hundred and threescore days. And then when the dragon saw it, he persecuted the 
woman which brought forth the man-child. And to the woman were given two wings of the great eagle, 
that she might fly into the wilderness, where she is nourished for a time, and times, and half a time, from 
the face of the serpent. And the serpent cast (out of his mouth water as a flood after the woman, that he 
might cause her to be carried away of the flood. And the earth helped the woman, and opened her mouth, 
and swallowed up the flood which the dragon cast) out of his mouth. And the dragon was wroth with the 
woman, and went to make war with the saints of her seed, which keep the commandments of God, and 
have the testimony of Jesus.” 


61. By the woman then clothed with the sun,” he meant most manifestly the Church, endued with the 
Father’s word, whose brightness is above the sun. And by the “moon under her feet” he referred to her 
being adorned, like the moon, with heavenly glory. And the words, “upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars,” refer to the twelve apostles by whom the Church was founded. And those, “she, being with child, 
cries, travailing in birth, and pained to be delivered,” mean that the Church will not cease to bear from 
her heart the Word that is persecuted by the unbelieving in the world. “And she brought forth,” he says, “a 
man-child, who is to rule all the nations;” by which is meant that the Church, always bringing forth Christ, 
the perfect man-child of God, who is declared to be God and man, becomes the instructor of all the 
nations. And the words, “her child was caught up unto God and to His throne,” signify that he who is 
always born of her is a heavenly king, and not an earthly; even as David also declared of old when he said, 
“The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou at my right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool.” “And 
the dragon,” he says, “saw and persecuted the woman which brought forth the man-child. And to the 
woman were given two wings of the great eagle, that she might fly into the wilderness, where she is 
nourished for a time, and times, and half a time, from the face of the serpent.” That refers to the one 
thousand two hundred and threescore days (the half of the week) during which the tyrant is to reign and 
persecute the Church, which flees from city to city, and seeks concealment in the wilderness among the 
mountains, possessed of no other defence than the two wings of the great eagle, that is to say, the faith of 
Jesus Christ, who, in stretching forth His holy hands on the holy tree, unfolded two wings, the right and 
the left, and called to Him all who believed upon Him, and covered them as a hen her chickens. For by the 
mouth of Malachi also He speaks thus: “And unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of righteousness 
arise with healing in His wings.” 


62. The Lord also says, “When ye shall see the abomination of desolation stand in the holy place (whoso 
readeth, let him understand), then let them which be in Judea flee into the mountains, and let him which 
is on the housetop not come down to take his clothes; neither let him which is in the field return back to 
take anything out of his house. And woe unto them that are with child, and to them that give suck, in 
those days! for then shall be great tribulation, such as was not since the beginning of the world. And 
except those days should be shortened, there should no flesh be saved.” And Daniel says, “And they shall 
place the abomination of desolation a thousand two hundred and ninety days. Blessed is he that waiteth, 
and cometh to the thousand two hundred and ninety-five days.” 


63. And the blessed Apostle Paul, writing to the Thessalonians, says: “Now we beseech you, brethren, 
concerning the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our gathering together at it, that ye be not soon 
shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letters as from us, as that the day of 
the Lord is at hand. Let no man deceive you by any means; for (that day shall not come) except there 
come the falling away first, and that man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition, who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is worshipped: so that he sitteth in the temple of God, 
showing himself that he is God. Remember ye not, that when I was yet with you, I told you these things? 
And now ye know what withholdeth, that he might be revealed in his time. For the mystery of iniquity doth 
already work; only he who now letteth (will let), until he be taken out of the way. And then shall that 
wicked be revealed, whom the Lord Jesus shall consume with the Spirit of His mouth, and shall destroy 
with the brightness of His coming: (even him) whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all power, 
and signs, and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish; because 
they received not the love of the truth. And for this cause God shall send them strong delusion, that they 
should believe a lie: that they all might be damned who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in 
unrighteousness.” And Esaias says, “Let the wicked be cut off, that he behold not the glory of the Lord.” 


64. These things, then, being to come to pass, beloved, and the one week being divided into two parts, 
and the abomination of desolation being manifested then, and the two prophets and forerunners of the 


Lord having finished their course, and the whole world finally approaching the consummation, what 
remains but the coming of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ from heaven, for whom we have looked in 
hope? who shall bring the conflagration and just judgment upon all who have refused to believe on Him. 
For the Lord says, “And when these things begin to come to pass, then look up, and lift up your heads; for 
your redemption draweth nigh.” “And there shall not a hair of your head perish.” “For as the lightning 
cometh out of the east, and shineth even unto the west, so shall also the coming of the Son of man be. For 
wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered together.” Now the fall took place in 
paradise; for Adam fell there. And He says again, “Then shall the Son of man send His angels, and they 
shall gather together His elect from the four winds of heaven.” And David also, in announcing 
prophetically the judgment and coming of the Lord, says, “His going forth is from the end of the heaven, 
and His circuit unto the end of the heaven: and there is no one hid from the heat thereof.” By the heat he 
means the conflagration. And Esaias speaks thus: “Come, my people, enter thou into thy chamber, (and) 
shut thy door: hide thyself as it were for a little moment, until the indignation of the Lord be overpast.” 
And Paul in like manner: “For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth of God in unrighteousness.” 


65. Moreover, concerning the resurrection and the kingdom of the saints, Daniel says, “And many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall arise, some to everlasting life, (and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt).” Esaias says, “The dead men shall arise, and they that are in their tombs shall awake; for the 
dew from thee is healing to them.” The Lord says, “Many in that day shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God, and they that hear shall live.” And the prophet says, “Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” And John says, “Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first 
resurrection: on such the second death hath no power.” For the second death is the lake of fire that 
burneth. And again the Lord says, “Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun shineth in his glory.” 
And to the saints He will say, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world.” But what saith He to the wicked? “Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels, which my Father hath prepared.” And John says, 
“Without are dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever 
maketh and loveth a lie; for your part is in the hell of fire.” And in like manner also Esaias: “And they shall 
go forth and look upon the carcases of the men that have transgressed against me. And their worm shall 
not die, neither shall their fire be quenched; and they shall be for a spectacle to all flesh.” 


66. Concerning the resurrection of the righteous, Paul also speaks thus in writing to the Thessalonians: 
“We would not have you to be ignorant concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not even as 
others which have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him. For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which 
are alive (and) remain unto the coming of the Lord, shall not prevent them which are asleep. For the Lord 
Himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice and trump of God, and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first. Then we which are alive (and) remain shall be caught up together with them in the clouds 
to meet the Lord in the air; and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 


67. These things, then, I have set shortly before thee, O Theophilus, drawing them from Scripture itself, in 
order that, maintaining in faith what is written, and anticipating the things that are to be, thou mayest 
keep thyself void of offence both toward God and toward men, “looking for that blessed hope and 
appearing of our God and Saviour,” when, having raised the saints among us, He will rejoice with them, 
glorifying the Father. To Him be the glory unto the endless ages of the ages. Amen. 


Expository Treatise Against the Jews. 


1. Now, then, incline thine ear to me, and hear my words, and give heed, thou Jew. Many a time dost thou 
boast thyself, in that thou didst condemn Jesus of Nazareth to death, and didst give Him vinegar and gall 
to drink; and thou dost vaunt thyself because of this. Come therefore, and let us consider together 
whether perchance thou dost not boast unrighteously, O Israel, (and) whether that small portion of 
vinegar and gall has not brought down this fearful threatening upon thee, (and) whether this is not the 
cause of thy present condition involved in these myriad troubles. 


2. Let him then be introduced before us who speaketh by the Holy Spirit, and saith truth—David the son of 
Jesse. He, singing a certain strain with prophetic reference to the true Christ, celebrated our God by the 
Holy Spirit, (and) declared clearly all that befell Him by the hands of the Jews in His passion; in which 
(strain) the Christ who humbled Himself and took unto Himself the form of the servant Adam, calls upon 
God the Father in heaven as it were in our person, and speaks thus in the sixty-ninth Psalm: “Save me, O 
God; for the waters are come in unto my soul. I am sunk in the mire of the abyss,” that is to say, in the 
corruption of Hades, on account of the transgression in paradise; and “there is no substance,” that is, 
help. “My eyes failed while I hoped (or, from my hoping) upon my God; when will He come and save me?” 


3. Then, in what next follows, Christ speaks, as it were, in His own person: “Then I restored that,” says 
He, “which I took not away;” that is, on account of the sin of Adam I endured the death which was not 
mine by sinning. “For, O God, Thou knowest my foolishness; and my sins are not hid from Thee,” that is, 
“for I did not sin,” as He means it; and for this reason (it is added), “Let not them be ashamed who want to 
see” my resurrection on the third day, to wit, the apostles. “Because for Thy sake,” that is, for the sake of 


obeying Thee, “I have borne reproach,” namely the cross, when “they covered my face with shame,” that 
is to say, the Jews; when “I became a stranger unto my brethren after the flesh, and an alien unto my 
mother’s children,” meaning (by the mother) the synagogue. “For the zeal of Thine house, Father, hath 
eaten me up; and the reproaches of them that reproached Thee are fallen on me,” and of them that 
sacrificed to idols. Wherefore “they that sit in the gate spoke against me,” for they crucified me without 
the gate. “And they that drink sang against me,” that is, (they who drink wine) at the feast of the passover. 
“But as for me, in my prayer unto Thee, O Lord, I said, Father, forgive them,” namely the Gentiles, 
because it is the time for favour with Gentiles. “Let not then the hurricane (of temptations) overwhelm 
me, neither let the deep (that is, Hades) swallow me up: for Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell (Hades); 
neither let the pit shut her mouth upon me,” that is, the sepulchre. “By reason of mine enemies, deliver 
me,” that the Jews may not boast, saying, Let us consume him. 


4. Now Christ prayed all this economically as man; being, however, true God. But, as I have already said, 
it was the “form of the servant” that spake and suffered these things. Wherefore He added, “My soul 
looked for reproach and trouble,” that is, I suffered of my own will, (and) not by any compulsion. Yet “I 
waited for one to mourn with me, and there was none,” for all my disciples forsook me and fled; and for a 
“comforter, and I found none.” 


5. Listen with understanding, O Jew, to what the Christ says: “They gave me gall for my meat; and in my 
thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.” And these things He did indeed endure from you. Hear the Holy 
Ghost tell you also what return He made to you for that little portion of vinegar. For the prophet says, as 
in the person of God, “Let their table become a snare and retribution.” Of what retribution does He 
speak? Manifestly, of the misery which has now got hold of thee. 


6. And then hear what follows: “Let their eyes be darkened, that they see not.” And surely ye have been 
darkened in the eyes of your soul with a darkness utter and everlasting. For now that the true light has 
arisen, ye wander as in the night, and stumble on places with no roads, and fall headlong, as having 
forsaken the way that saith, “I am the way.” Furthermore, hear this yet more serious word: “And their 
back do thou bend always;” that means, in order that they may be slaves to the nations, not four hundred 
and thirty years as in Egypt, nor seventy as in Babylon, but bend them to servitude, he says, “always.” In 
fine, then, how dost thou indulge vain hopes, expecting to be delivered from the misery which holdeth 
thee? For that is somewhat strange. And not unjustly has he imprecated this blindness of eyes upon thee. 
But because thou didst cover the eyes of Christ, (and ) thus thou didst beat Him, for this reason, too, bend 
thou thy back for servitude always. And whereas thou didst pour out His blood in indignation, hear what 
thy recompense shall be: “Pour out Thine indignation upon them, and let Thy wrathful anger take hold of 
them;” and, “Let their habitation be desolate,” to wit, their celebrated temple. 


7. But why, O prophet, tell us, and for what reason, was the temple made desolate? Was it on account of 
that ancient fabrication of the calf? Was it on account of the idolatry of the people? Was it for the blood of 
the prophets? Was it for the adultery and fornication of Israel? By no means, he says; for in all these 
transgressions they always found pardon open to them, and benignity; but it was because they killed the 
Son of their Benefactor, for He is coeternal with the Father. Whence He saith, “Father, let their temple be 
made desolate; for they have persecuted Him whom Thou didst of Thine own will smite for the salvation of 
the world;” that is, they have persecuted me with a violent and unjust death, “and they have added to the 
pain of my wounds.” In former time, as the Lover of man, I had pain on account of the straying of the 
Gentiles; but to this pain they have added another, by going also themselves astray. Wherefore “add 
iniquity to their iniquity, and tribulation to tribulation, and let them not enter into Thy righteousness,” that 
is, into Thy kingdom; but “let them be blotted out of the book of the living, and not be written with the 
righteous,” that is, with their holy fathers and patriarchs. 


8. What sayest thou to this, O Jew? It is neither Matthew nor Paul that saith these things, but David, thine 
anointed, who awards and declares these terrible sentences on account of Christ. And like the great Job, 
addressing you who speak against the righteous and true, he says, “Thou didst barter the Christ like a 
slave, thou didst go to Him like a robber in the garden.” 


9. I produce now the prophecy of Solomon, which speaketh of Christ, and announces clearly and 
perspicuously things concerning the Jews; and those which not only are befalling them at the present 
time, but those, too, which shall befall them in the future age, on account of the contumacy and audacity 
which they exhibited toward the Prince of Life; for the prophet says, “The ungodly said, reasoning with 
themselves, but not aright,” that is, about Christ, “Let us lie in wait for the righteous, because he is not 
for our turn, and he is clean contrary to our doings and words, and upbraideth us with our offending the 
law, and professeth to have knowledge of God; and he calleth himself the Child of God.” And then he says, 
“He is grievous to us even to behold; for his life is not like other men’s, and his ways are of another 
fashion. We are esteemed of him as counterfeits, and he abstaineth from our ways as from filthiness, and 
pronounceth the end of the just to be blessed.” And again, listen to this, O Jew! None of the righteous or 
prophets called himself the Son of God. And therefore, as in the person of the Jews, Solomon speaks again 
of this righteous one, who is Christ, thus: “He was made to reprove our thoughts, and he maketh his boast 
that God is his Father. Let us see, then, if his words be true, and let us prove what shall happen in the end 
of him; for if the just man be the Son of God, He will help him, and deliver him from the hand of his 


enemies. Let us condemn him with a shameful death, for by his own saying he shall be respected.” 


10. And again David, in the Psalms, says with respect to the future age, “Then shall He” (namely Christ) 
“speak unto them in His wrath, and vex them in His sore displeasure.” And again Solomon says 
concerning Christ and the Jews, that “when the righteous shall stand in great boldness before the face of 
such as have afflicted Him, and made no account of His words, when they see it they shall be troubled 
with terrible fear, and shall be amazed at the strangeness of His salvation; and they, repenting and 
groaning for anguish of spirit, shall say within themselves, This is He whom we had sometimes in derision 
and a proverb of reproach; we fools accounted His life madness, and His end to be without honour. How is 
He numbered among the children of God, and His lot is among the saints? Therefore have we erred from 
the way of truth, and the light of righteousness hath not shined unto us, and the sun of righteousness rose 
not on us. We wearied ourselves in the way of wickedness and destruction; we have gone through deserts 
where there lay no way: but as for the way of the Lord, we have not known it. What hath our pride 
profited us? all those things are passed away like a shadow.” 


The conclusion is wanting. 


AGAINST PLATO, ON THE CAUSE OF THE UNIVERSE 


1. And this is the passage regarding demons. But now we must speak of Hades, in which the souls both of 
the righteous and the unrighteous are detained. Hades is a place in the created system, rude, a locality 
beneath the earth, in which the light of the world does not shine; and as the sun does not shine in this 
locality, there must necessarily be perpetual darkness there. This locality has been destined to be as it 
were a guard-house for souls, at which the angels are stationed as guards, distributing according to each 
one’s deeds the temporary punishments for (different) characters. And in this locality there is a certain 
place set apart by itself, a lake of unquenchable fire, into which we suppose no one has ever yet been cast; 
for it is prepared against the day determined by God, in which one sentence of righteous judgment shall 
be justly applied to all. And the unrighteous, and those who believed not God, who have honoured as God 
the vain works of the hands of men, idols fashioned (by themselves), shall be sentenced to this endless 
punishment. But the righteous shall obtain the incorruptible and unfading kingdom, who indeed are at 
present detained in Hades, but not in the same place with the unrighteous. For to this locality there is one 
descent, at the gate whereof we believe an archangel is stationed with a host. And when those who are 
conducted by the angels appointed unto the souls have passed through this gate, they do not proceed on 
one and the same way; but the righteous, being conducted in the light toward the right, and being 
hymned by the angels stationed at the place, are brought to a locality full of light. And there the righteous 
from the beginning dwell, not ruled by necessity, but enjoying always the contemplation of the blessings 
which are in their view, and delighting themselves with the expectation of others ever new, and deeming 
those ever better than these. And that place brings no toils to them. There, there is neither fierce heat, 
nor cold, nor thorn; but the face of the fathers and the righteous is seen to be always smiling, as they wait 
for the rest and eternal revival in heaven which succeed this location. And we call it by the name 
Abraham’s bosom. But the unrighteous are dragged toward the left by angels who are ministers of 
punishment, and they go of their own accord no longer, but are dragged by force as prisoners. And the 
angels appointed over them send them along, reproaching them and threatening them with an eye of 
terror, forcing them down into the lower parts. And when they are brought there, those appointed to that 
service drag them on to the confines or hell. And those who are so near hear incessantly the agitation, and 
feel the hot smoke. And when that vision is so near, as they see the terrible and excessively glowing 
spectacle of the fire, they shudder in horror at the expectation of the future judgment, (as if they were) 
already feeling the power of their punishment. And again, where they see the place of the fathers and the 
righteous, they are also punished there. For a deep and vast abyss is set there in the midst, so that neither 
can any of the righteous in sympathy think to pass it, nor any of the unrighteous dare to cross it. 


2. Thus far, then, on the subject of Hades, in which the souls of all are detained until the time which God 
has determined; and then He will accomplish a resurrection of all, not by transferring souls into other 
bodies, but by raising the bodies themselves. And if, O Greeks, ye refuse credit to this because ye see 
these (bodies) in their dissolution, learn not to be incredulous. For if ye believe that the soul is originated 
and is made immortal by God, according to the opinion of Plato, in time, ye ought not to refuse to believe 
that God is able also to raise the body, which is composed of the same elements, and make it immortal. To 
be able in one thing, and to be unable in another, is a word which cannot be said of God. We therefore 
believe that the body also is raised. For if it become corrupt, it is not at least destroyed. For the earth 
receiving its remains preserves them, and they, becoming as it were seed, and being wrapped up with the 
richer part of earth, spring up and bloom. And that which is sown is sown indeed bare grain; but at the 
command of God the Artificer it buds, and is raised arrayed and glorious, but not until it has first died, 
and been dissolved, and mingled with earth. Not, therefore, without good reason do we believe in the 
resurrection of the body. Moreover, if it is dissolved in its season on account of the primeval transgression, 
and is committed to the earth as to a furnace, to be moulded again anew, it is not raised the same thing as 
it is now, but pure and no longer corruptible. And to every body its own proper soul will be given again; 
and the soul, being endued again with it, shall not be grieved, but shall rejoice together with it, abiding 
itself pure with it also pure. And as it now sojourns with it in the world righteously, and finds it in nothing 
now a traitor, it will receive it again (the body) with great joy. But the unrighteous will receive their bodies 


unchanged, and unransomed from suffering and disease, and unglorified, and still with all the ills in which 
they died. And whatever manner of persons they (were when they) lived without faith, as such they shall 
be faithfully judged. 


3. For all, the righteous and the unrighteous alike, shall be brought before God the Word. For the Father 
hath committed all judgment to Him; and in fulfilment of the Father’s counsel, He cometh as Judge whom 
we Call Christ. For it is not Minos and Rhadamanthys that are to judge (the world), as ye fancy, O Greeks, 
but He whom God the Father hath glorified, of whom we have spoken elsewhere more in particular, for 
the profit of those who seek the truth. He, in administering the righteous judgment of the Father to all, 
assigns to each what is righteous according to his works. And being present at His judicial decision, all, 
both men and angels and demons, shall utter one voice, saying, “Righteous is Thy judgment.” Of which 
voice the justification will be seen in the awarding to each that which is just; since to those who have done 
well shall be assigned righteously eternal bliss, and to the lovers of iniquity shall be given eternal 
punishment. And the fire which is unquenchable and without end awaits these latter, and a certain fiery 
worm which dieth not, and which does not waste the body, but continues bursting forth from the body 
with unending pain. No sleep will give them rest; no night will soothe them; no death will deliver them 
from punishment; no voice of interceding friends will profit them. For neither are the righteous seen by 
them any longer, nor are they worthy of remembrance. But the righteous will remember only the 
righteous deeds by which they reached the heavenly kingdom, in which there is neither sleep, nor pain, 
nor corruption, nor care, nor night, nor day measured by time; nor sun traversing in necessary course the 
circle of heaven, which marks the limits of seasons, or the points measured out for the life of man so 
easily read; nor moon waning or waxing, or inducing the changes of seasons, or moistening the earth; no 
burning sun, no changeful Bear, no Orion coming forth, no numerous wandering of stars, no painfully- 
trodden earth, no abode of paradise hard to find; no furious roaring of the sea, forbidding one to touch or 
traverse it; but this too will be readily passable for the righteous, although it lacks no water. There will be 
no heaven inaccessible to men, nor will the way of its ascent be one impossible to find; and there will be 
no earth unwrought, or toilsome for men, but one producing fruit spontaneously in beauty and order; nor 
will there be generation of wild beasts again, nor the bursting substance of other creatures. Neither with 
man will there be generation again, but the number of the righteous remains indefectible with the 
righteous angels and spirits. Ye who believe these words, O men, will be partakers with the righteous, and 
will have part in these future blessings, which “eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man the things which God hath prepared for them that love Him.” To Him be the glory and 
the power, for ever and ever. Amen. 


AGAINST THE HERESY OF ONE NOETUS 


1. Some others are secretly introducing another doctrine, who have become disciples of one Noetus, who 
was a native of Smyrna, (and) lived not very long ago. This person was greatly puffed up and inflated with 
pride, being inspired by the conceit of a strange spirit. He alleged that Christ was the Father Himself, and 
that the Father Himself was born, and suffered, and died. Ye see what pride of heart and what a strange 
inflated spirit had insinuated themselves into him. From his other actions, then, the proof is already given 
us that he spoke not with a pure spirit; for he who blasphemes against the Holy Ghost is cast out from the 
holy inheritance. He alleged that he was himself Moses, and that Aaron was his brother. When the blessed 
presbyters heard this, they summoned him before the Church, and examined him. But he denied at first 
that he held such opinions. Afterwards, however, taking shelter among some, and having gathered round 
him some others who had embraced the same error, he wished thereafter to uphold his dogma openly as 
correct. And the blessed presbyters called him again before them, and examined him. But he stood out 
against them, saying, “What evil, then, am I doing in glorifying Christ?” And the presbyters replied to him, 
“We too know in truth one God; we know Christ; we know that the Son suffered even as He suffered, and 
died even as He died, and rose again on the third day, and is at the right hand of the Father, and cometh to 
judge the living and the dead. And these things which we have learned we allege.” Then, after examining 
him, they expelled him from the Church. And he was carried to such a pitch of pride, that he established a 
school. 


2. Now they seek to exhibit the foundation for their dogma by citing the word in the law, “I am the God of 
your fathers: ye shall have no other gods beside me;” and again in another passage, “I am the first,” He 
saith, “and the last; and beside me there is none other.” Thus they say they prove that God is one. And 
then they answer in this manner: “If therefore I acknowledge Christ to be God, He is the Father Himself, if 
He is indeed God; and Christ suffered, being Himself God; and consequently the Father suffered, for He 
was the Father Himself.” But the case stands not thus; for the Scriptures do not set forth the matter in 
this manner. But they make use also of other testimonies, and say, Thus it is written: “This is our God, and 
there shall none other be accounted of in comparison of Him. He hath found out all the way of knowledge, 
and hath given it unto Jacob His servant (son), and to Israel His beloved. Afterward did He show Himself 
upon earth, and conversed with men.” You see, then, he says, that this is God, who is the only One, and 
who afterwards did show Himself, and conversed with men.” And in another place he says, “Egypt hath 
laboured; and the merchandise of Ethiopia and the Sabeans, men of stature, shall come over unto thee, 
(and they shall be slaves to thee); and they shall come after thee bound with manacles, and they shall fall 
down unto thee, because God is in thee; and they shall make supplication unto thee: and there is no God 


beside thee. For Thou art God, and we knew not; God of Israel, the Saviour.” Do you see, he says, how the 
Scriptures proclaim one God? And as this is clearly exhibited, and these passages are testimonies to it, I 
am under necessity, he says, since one is acknowledged, to make this One the subject of suffering. For 
Christ was God, and suffered on account of us, being Himself the Father, that He might be able also to 
save us. And we cannot express ourselves otherwise, he says; for the apostle also acknowledges one God, 
when he says, “Whose are the fathers, (and) of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all, 
God blessed for ever.” 


3. In this way, then, they choose to set forth these things, and they make use only of one class of passages; 
just in the same one-sided manner that Theodotus employed when he sought to prove that Christ was a 
mere man. But neither has the one party nor the other understood the matter rightly, as the Scriptures 
themselves confute their senselessness, and attest the truth. See, brethren, what a rash and audacious 
dogma they have introduced, when they say without shame, the Father is Himself Christ, Himself the Son, 
Himself was born, Himself suffered, Himself raised Himself. But it is not so. The Scriptures speak what is 
right; but Noetus is of a different mind from them. Yet, though Noetus does not understand the truth, the 
Scriptures are not at once to be repudiated. For who will not say that there is one God? Yet he will not on 
that account deny the economy (i.e., the number and disposition of persons in the Trinity). The proper 
way, therefore, to deal with the question is first of all to refute the interpretation put upon these passages 
by these men, and then to explain their real meaning. For it is right, in the first place, to expound the 
truth that the Father is one God, “of whom is every family,” “by whom are all things, of whom are all 
things, and we in Him.” 


4. Let us, as I said, see how he is confuted, and then let us set forth the truth. Now he quotes the words, 
“Egypt has laboured, and the merchandise of Ethiopia and the Sabeans,” and so forth on to the words, 
“For Thou art the God of Israel, the Saviour.” And these words he cites without understanding what 
precedes them. For whenever they wish to attempt anything underhand, they mutilate the Scriptures. But 
let him quote the passage as a whole, and he will discover the reason kept in view in writing it. For we 
have the beginning of the section a little above; and we ought, of course, to commence there in showing to 
whom and about whom the passage speaks. For above, the beginning of the section stands thus: “Ask me 
concerning my sons and my daughters, and concerning the work of my hands command ye me. I have 
made the earth, and man upon it: I with my hand have stablished the heaven; I have commanded all the 
stars. I have raised him up, and all his ways are straight. He shall build my city, and he shall turn back the 
captivity; not for price nor reward, said the Lord of hosts. Thus said the Lord of hosts, Egypt hath 
laboured, and the merchandise of Ethiopia and the Sabeans, men of stature, shall come over unto thee, 
and they shall be slaves to thee: and they shall come after thee bound with manacles, and they shall fall 
down unto thee; and they shall make supplication unto thee, because God is in thee; and there is no God 
beside thee. For Thou art God, and we knew not; the God of Israel, the Saviour.” “In thee, therefore,” says 
he, “God is.” But in whom is God except in Christ Jesus, the Father’s Word, and the mystery of the 
economy? And again, exhibiting the truth regarding Him, he points to the fact of His being in the flesh 
when He says, “I have raised Him up in righteousness, and all His ways are straight.” For what is this? Of 
whom does the Father thus testify? It is of the Son that the Father says, “I have raised Him up in 
righteousness.” And that the Father did raise up His Son in righteousness, the Apostle Paul bears witness, 
saying, “But if the Spirit of Him that raised up Christ Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raised up 
Christ Jesus from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in you.” 
Behold, the word spoken by the prophet is thus made good, “I have raised Him up in righteousness.” And 
in saying, “God is in thee,” he referred to the mystery of the economy, because when the Word was made 
incarnate and became man, the Father was in the Son, and the Son in the Father, while the Son was living 
among men. This, therefore, was signified, brethren, that in reality the mystery of the economy by the 
Holy Ghost and the Virgin was this Word, constituting yet one Son to God. And it is not simply that I say 
this, but He Himself attests it who came down from heaven; for He speaketh thus: “No man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but He that came down from heaven, even the Son of man which is in heaven.” 
What then can he seek beside what is thus written? Will he say, forsooth, that flesh was in heaven? Yet 
there is the flesh which was presented by the Father’s Word as an offering,—the flesh that came by the 
Spirit and the Virgin, (and was) demonstrated to be the perfect Son of God. It is evident, therefore, that 
He offered Himself to the Father. And before this there was no flesh in heaven. Who, then, was in heaven 
but the Word unincarnate, who was despatched to show that He was upon earth and was also in heaven? 
For He was Word, He was Spirit, He was Power. The same took to Himself the name common and current 
among men, and was called from the beginning the Son of man on account of what He was to be, although 
He was not yet man, as Daniel testifies when he says, “I saw, and behold one like the Son of man came on 
the clouds of heaven.” Rightly, then, did he say that He who was in heaven was called from the beginning 
by this name, the Word of God, as being that from the beginning. 


5. But what is meant, says he, in the other passage: “This is God, and there shall none other be accounted 
of in comparison of Him?” That said he rightly. For in comparison of the Father who shall be accounted of? 
But he says: “This is our God; there shall none other be accounted of in comparison of Him. He hath found 
out all the way of knowledge, and hath given it unto Jacob His servant, and to Israel His beloved.” He 
saith well. For who is Jacob His servant, Israel His beloved, but He of whom He crieth, saying, “This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: hear ye Him?” Having received, then, all knowledge from the 
Father, the perfect Israel, the true Jacob, afterward did show Himself upon earth, and conversed with 


men. And who, again, is meant by Israel but a man who sees God? and there is no one who sees God 
except the Son alone, the perfect man who alone declares the will of the Father. For John also says, “No 
man hath seen God at any time; the only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath 
declared Him.” And again: “He who came down from heaven testifieth what He hath heard and seen.” 
This, then, is He to whom the Father hath given all knowledge, who did show Himself upon earth, and 
conversed with men. 


6. Let us look next at the apostle’s word: “Whose are the fathers, of whom as concerning the flesh Christ 
came, who is over all, God blessed for ever.” This word declares the mystery of the truth rightly and 
clearly. He who is over all is God; for thus He speaks boldly, “All things are delivered unto me of my 
Father.” He who is over all, God blessed, has been born; and having been made man, He is (yet) God for 
ever. For to this effect John also has said, “Which is, and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” 
And well has he named Christ the Almighty. For in this he has said only what Christ testifies of Himself. 
For Christ gave this testimony, and said, “All things are delivered unto me of my Father;” and Christ rules 
all things, and has been appointed Almighty by the Father. And in like manner Paul also, in setting forth 
the truth that all things are delivered unto Him, said, “Christ the first-fruits; afterwards they that are 
Christ’s at His coming. Then cometh the end, when He shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father; when He shall have put down all rule, and all authority, and power. For He must reign, till He 
hath put all enemies under His feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death. For all things are put 
under Him. But when He saith, All things are put under Him, it is manifest that He is excepted which did 
put all things under Him. Then shall He also Himself be subject to Him who put all things under Him, that 
God may be all in all.” If, therefore, all things are put under Him with the exception of Him who put them 
under Him, He is Lord of all, and the Father is Lord of Him, that in all there might be manifested one God, 
to whom all things are made subject together with Christ, to whom the Father hath made all things 
subject, with the exception of Himself. And this, indeed, is said by Christ Himself, as when in the Gospel 
He confessed Him to be His Father and His God. For He speaks thus: “I go to my Father and your Father, 
and to my God and your God.” If then, Noetus ventures to say that He is the Father Himself, to what 
father will he say Christ goes away according to the word of the Gospel? But if he will have us abandon 
the Gospel and give credence to his senselessness, he expends his labour in vain; for “we ought to obey 
God rather than men.” 


7. If, again, he allege His own word when He said, “I and the Father are one,” let him attend to the fact, 
and understand that He did not say, “I and the Father am one, but are one.” For the word are is not said of 
one person, but it refers to two persons, and one power. He has Himself made this clear, when He spake 
to His Father concerning the disciples, “The glory which Thou gavest me I have given them; that they may 
be one, even as we are one: I in them, and Thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one; that the 
world may know that Thou hast sent me.” What have the Noetians to say to these things? Are all one body 
in respect of substance, or is it that we become one in the power and disposition of unity of mind? In the 
same manner the Son, who was sent and was not known of those who are in the world, confessed that He 
was in the Father in power and disposition. For the Son is the one mind of the Father. We who have the 
Father’s mind believe so (in Him); but they who have it not have denied the Son. And if, again, they choose 
to allege the fact that Philip inquired about the Father, saying, “Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us,” to 
whom the Lord made answer in these terms: “Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
known me, Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen the Father. Believest thou not that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me?” and if they choose to maintain that their dogma is ratified by this passage, as if He 
owned Himself to be the Father, let them know that it is decidedly against them, and that they are 
confuted by this very word. For though Christ had spoken of Himself, and showed Himself among all as 
the Son, they had not yet recognised Him to be such, neither had they been able to apprehend or 
contemplate His real power. And Philip, not having been able to receive this, as far as it was possible to 
see it, requested to behold the Father. To whom then the Lord said, “Philip, have I been so long time with 
you, and yet hast thou not known me? He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” By which He means, If 
thou hast seen me, thou mayest know the Father through me. For through the image, which is like (the 
original), the Father is made readily known. But if thou hast not known the image, which is the Son, how 
dost thou seek to see the Father? And that this is the case is made clear by the rest of the chapter, which 
signifies that the Son who “has been set forth was sent from the Father, and goeth to the Father.” 


8. Many other passages, or rather all of them, attest the truth. A man, therefore, even though he will it 
not, is compelled to acknowledge God the Father Almighty, and Christ Jesus the Son of God, who, being 
God, became man, to whom also the Father made all things subject, Himself excepted, and the Holy Spirit; 
and that these, therefore, are three. But if he desires to learn how it is shown still that there is one God, 
let him know that His power is one. As far as regards the power, therefore, God is one. But as far as 
regards the economy there is a threefold manifestation, as shall be proved afterwards when we give 
account of the true doctrine. In these things, however, which are thus set forth by us, we are at one. For 
there is one God in whom we must believe, but unoriginated, impassible, immortal, doing all things as He 
wills, in the way He wills, and when He wills. What, then, will this Noetus, who knows nothing of the 
truth, dare to say to these things? And now, as Noetus has been confuted, let us turn to the exhibition of 
the truth itself, that we may establish the truth, against which all these mighty heresies have arisen 
without being able to state anything to the purpose. 


9. There is, brethren, one God, the knowledge of whom we gain from the Holy Scriptures, and from no 
other source. For just as a man, if he wishes to be skilled in the wisdom of this world, will find himself 
unable to get at it in any other way than by mastering the dogmas of philosophers, so all of us who wish to 
practise piety will be unable to learn its practice from any other quarter than the oracles of God. 
Whatever things, then, the Holy Scriptures declare, at these let us look; and whatsoever things they 
teach, these let us learn; and as the Father wills our belief to be, let us believe; and as He wills the Son to 
be glorified, let us glorify Him; and as He wills the Holy Spirit to be bestowed, let us receive Him. Not 
according to our own will, nor according to our own mind, nor yet as using violently those things which 
are given by God, but even as He has chosen to teach them by the Holy Scriptures, so let us discern them. 


10. God, subsisting alone, and having nothing contemporaneous with Himself, determined to create the 
world. And conceiving the world in mind, and willing and uttering the word, He made it; and straightway 
it appeared, formed as it had pleased Him. For us, then, it is sufficient simply to know that there was 
nothing contemporaneous with God. Beside Him there was nothing; but He, while existing alone, yet 
existed in plurality. For He was neither without reason, nor wisdom, nor power, nor counsel. And all things 
were in Him, and He was the All. When He willed, and as He willed, He manifested His word in the times 
determined by Him, and by Him He made all things. When He wills, He does; and when He thinks, He 
executes; and when He speaks, He manifests; when He fashions, He contrives in wisdom. For all things 
that are made He forms by reason and wisdom—creating them in reason, and arranging them in wisdom. 
He made them, then, as He pleased, for He was God. And as the Author, and fellow-Counsellor, and 
Framer of the things that are in formation, He begat the Word; and as He bears this Word in Himself, and 
that, too, as (yet) invisible to the world which is created, He makes Him visible; (and) uttering the voice 
first, and begetting Him as Light of Light, He set Him forth to the world as its Lord, (and) His own mind; 
and whereas He was visible formerly to Himself alone, and invisible to the world which is made, He makes 
Him visible in order that the world might see Him in His manifestation, and be capable of being saved. 


11. And thus there appeared another beside Himself. But when I say another, I do not mean that there are 
two Gods, but that it is only as light of light, or as water from a fountain, or as a ray from the sun. For 
there is but one power, which is from the All; and the Father is the All, from whom cometh this Power, the 
Word. And this is the mind which came forth into the world, and was manifested as the Son of God. All 
things, then, are by Him, and He alone is of the Father. Who then adduces a multitude of gods brought in, 
time after time? For all are shut up, however unwillingly, to admit this fact, that the All runs up into one. 
If, then, all things run up into one, even according to Valentinus, and Marcion, and Cerinthus, and all their 
fooleries, they are also reduced, however unwillingly, to this position, that they must acknowledge that the 
One is the cause of all things. Thus, then, these too, though they wish it not, fall in with the truth, and 
admit that one God made all things according to His good pleasure. And He gave the law and the 
prophets; and in giving them, He made them speak by the Holy Ghost, in order that, being gifted with the 
inspiration of the Father’s power, they might declare the Father’s counsel and will. 


12. Acting then in these (prophets), the Word spoke of Himself. For already He became His own herald, 
and showed that the Word would be manifested among men. And for this reason He cried thus: “I am 
made manifest to them that sought me not; I am found of them that asked not for me.” And who is He that 
is made manifest but the Word of the Father?—whom the Father sent, and in whom He showed to men the 
power proceeding from Him. Thus, then, was the Word made manifest, even as the blessed John says. For 
he sums up the things that were said by the prophets, and shows that this is the Word, by whom all things 
were made. For he speaks to this effect: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. All things were made by Him, and without Him was not anything made.” And beneath 
He says, “The world was made by Him, and the world knew Him not; He came unto His own, and His own 
received Him not.” If, then, said he, the world was made by Him, according to the word of the prophet, 
“By the Word of the Lord were the heavens made,” then this is the Word that was also made manifest. We 
accordingly see the Word incarnate, and we know the Father by Him, and we believe in the Son, (and) we 
worship the Holy Spirit. Let us then look at the testimony of Scripture, with respect to the announcement 
of the future manifestation of the Word. 


13. Now Jeremiah says, “Who hath stood in the counsel of the Lord, and hath perceived His Word?” But 
the Word of God alone is visible, while the word of man is audible. When he speaks of seeing the Word, I 
must believe that this visible (Word) has been sent. And there was none other (sent) but the Word. And 
that He was sent Peter testifies, when he says to the centurion Cornelius: “God sent His Word unto the 
children of Israel by the preaching of Jesus Christ. This is the God who is Lord of all.” If, then, the Word is 
sent by Jesus Christ, the will of the Father is Jesus Christ. 


14. These things then, brethren, are declared by the Scriptures. And the blessed John, in the testimony of 
his Gospel, gives us an account of this economy (disposition) and acknowledges this Word as God, when 
he says, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” If, then, 
the Word was with God, and was also God, what follows? Would one say that he speaks of two Gods? I 
shall not indeed speak of two Gods, but of one; of two Persons however, and of a third economy 
(disposition), viz., the grace of the Holy Ghost. For the Father indeed is One, but there are two Persons, 
because there is also the Son; and then there is the third, the Holy Spirit. The Father decrees, the Word 
executes, and the Son is manifested, through whom the Father is believed on. The economy of harmony is 


led back to one God; for God is One. It is the Father who commands, and the Son who obeys, and the Holy 
Spirit who gives understanding: the Father who is above all, and the Son who is through all, and the Holy 
Spirit who is in all. And we cannot otherwise think of one God, but by believing in truth in Father and Son 
and Holy Spirit. For the Jews glorified (or gloried in) the Father, but gave Him not thanks, for they did not 
recognise the Son. The disciples recognised the Son, but not in the Holy Ghost; wherefore they also 
denied Him. The Father’s Word, therefore, knowing the economy (disposition) and the will of the Father, 
to wit, that the Father seeks to be worshipped in none other way than this, gave this charge to the 
disciples after He rose from the dead: “Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” And by this He showed, that whosoever omitted any one of 
these, failed in glorifying God perfectly. For it is through this Trinity that the Father is glorified. For the 
Father willed, the Son did, the Spirit manifested. The whole Scriptures, then, proclaim this truth. 


15. But some one will say to me, You adduce a thing strange to me, when you call the Son the Word. For 
John indeed speaks of the Word, but it is by a figure of speech. Nay, it is by no figure of speech. For while 
thus presenting this Word that was from the beginning, and has now been sent forth, he said below in the 
Apocalypse, “And I saw heaven opened, and behold a white horse; and He that sat upon him (was) Faithful 
and True; and in righteousness He doth judge and make war. And His eyes (were) as flame of fire, and on 
His head were many crowns; and He had a name written that no man knew but He Himself. And He (was) 
clothed in a vesture dipped in blood: and His name is called the Word of God.” See then, brethren, how 
the vesture sprinkled with blood denoted in symbol the flesh, through which the impassible Word of God 
came under suffering, as also the prophets testify to me. For thus speaks the blessed Micah: “The house of 
Jacob provoked the Spirit of the Lord to anger. These are their pursuits. Are not His words good with 
them, and do they walk rightly? And they have risen up in enmity against His countenance of peace, and 
they have stripped off His glory.” That means His suffering in the flesh. And in like manner also the 
blessed Paul says, “For what the law could not do, in that it was weak, God, sending His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, condemned sin in the flesh, that the righteousness of the law might be shown in 
us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” What Son of His own, then, did God send through 
the flesh but the Word, whom He addressed as Son because He was to become such (or be begotten) in 
the future? And He takes the common name for tender affection among men in being called the Son. For 
neither was the Word, prior to incarnation and when by Himself, yet perfect Son, although He was perfect 
Word, only-begotten. Nor could the flesh subsist by itself apart from the Word, because it has its 
subsistence in the Word. Thus, then, one perfect Son of God was manifested. 


16. And these indeed are testimonies bearing on the incarnation of the Word; and there are also very 
many others. But let us also look at the subject in hand,—namely, the question, brethren, that in reality 
the Father’s power, which is the Word, came down from heaven, and not the Father Himself. For thus He 
speaks: “I came forth from the Father, and am come.” Now what subject is meant in this sentence, “I came 
forth from the Father,” but just the Word? And what is it that is begotten of Him, but just the Spirit, that is 
to say, the Word? But you will say to me, How is He begotten? In your own case you can give no 
explanation of the way in which you were begotten, although you see every day the cause according to 
man; neither can you tell with accuracy the economy in His case. For you have it not in your power to 
acquaint yourself with the practised and indescribable art (method) of the Maker, but only to see, and 
understand, and believe that man is God’s work. Moreover, you are asking an account of the generation of 
the Word, whom God the Father in His good pleasure begat as He willed. Is it not enough for you to learn 
that God made the world, but do you also venture to ask whence He made it? Is it not enough for you to 
learn that the Son of God has been manifested to you for salvation if you believe, but do you also inquire 
curiously how He was begotten after the Spirit? No more than two, in sooth, have been put in trust to give 
the account of His generation after the flesh; and are you then so bold as to seek the account (of His 
generation) after the Spirit, which the Father keeps with Himself, intending to reveal it then to the holy 
ones and those worthy of seeing His face? Rest satisfied with the word spoken by Christ, viz., “That which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit,” just as, speaking by the prophet of the generation of the Word, He shows the 
fact that He is begotten, but reserves the question of the manner and means, to reveal it only in the time 
determined by Himself. For He speaks thus: “From the womb, before the morning star, I have begotten 
Thee.” 


17. These testimonies are sufficient for the believing who study truth, and the unbelieving credit no 
testimony. For the Holy Spirit, indeed, in the person of the apostles, has testified to this, saying, “And who 
has believed our report?” Therefore let us not prove ourselves unbelieving, lest the word spoken be 
fulfilled in us. Let us believe then, dear brethren, according to the tradition of the apostles, that God the 
Word came down from heaven, (and entered) into the holy Virgin Mary, in order that, taking the flesh from 
her, and assuming also a human, by which I mean a rational soul, and becoming thus all that man is with 
the exception of sin, He might save fallen man, and confer immortality on men who believe on His name. 
In all, therefore, the word of truth is demonstrated to us, to wit, that the Father is One, whose word is 
present (with Him), by whom He made all things; whom also, as we have said above, the Father sent forth 
in later times for the salvation of men. This (Word) was preached by the law and the prophets as destined 
to come into the world. And even as He was preached then, in the same manner also did He come and 
manifest Himself, being by the Virgin and the Holy Spirit made a new man; for in that He had the 
heavenly (nature) of the Father, as the Word and the earthly (nature), as taking to Himself the flesh from 
the old Adam by the medium of the Virgin, He now, coming forth into the world, was manifested as God in 


a body, coming forth too as a perfect man. For it was not in mere appearance or by conversion, but in 
truth, that He became man. 


18. Thus then, too, though demonstrated as God, He does not refuse the conditions proper to Him as man, 
since He hungers and toils and thirsts in weariness, and flees in fear, and prays in trouble. And He who as 
God has a sleepless nature, slumbers on a pillow. And He who for this end came into the world, begs off 
from the cup of suffering. And in an agony He sweats blood, and is strengthened by an angel, who Himself 
strengthens those who believe on Him, and taught men to despise death by His work. And He who knew 
what manner of man Judas was, is betrayed by Judas. And He, who formerly was honoured by him as God, 
is contemned by Caiaphas. And He is set at nought by Herod, who is Himself to judge the whole earth. 
And He is scourged by Pilate, who took upon Himself our infirmities. And by the soldiers He is mocked, at 
whose behest stand thousands of thousands and myriads of myriads of angels and archangels. And He 
who fixed the heavens like a vault is fastened to the cross by the Jews. And He who is inseparable from 
the Father cries to the Father, and commends to Him His spirit; and bowing His head, He gives up the 
ghost, who said, “I have power to lay down my life, and I have power to take it again;” and because He 
was not overmastered by death, as being Himself Life, He said this: “I lay it down of myself.” And He who 
gives life bountifully to all, has His side pierced with a spear. And He who raises the dead is wrapped in 
linen and laid in a sepulchre, and on the third day He is raised again by the Father, though Himself the 
Resurrection and the Life. For all these things has He finished for us, who for our sakes was made as we 
are. For “Himself hath borne our infirmities, and carried our diseases; and for our sakes He was afflicted,” 
as Isaiah the prophet has said. This is He who was hymned by the angels, and seen by the shepherds, and 
waited for by Simeon, and witnessed to by Anna. This is He who was inquired after by the wise men, and 
indicated by the star; He who was engaged in His Father’s house, and pointed to by John, and witnessed 
to by the Father from above in the voice, “This is my beloved Son; hear ye Him.” He is crowned victor 
against the devil. This is Jesus of Nazareth, who was invited to the marriage-feast in Cana, and turned the 
water into wine, and rebuked the sea when agitated by the violence of the winds, and walked on the deep 
as on dry land, and caused the blind man from birth to see, and raised Lazarus to life after he had been 
dead four days, and did many mighty works, and forgave sins, and conferred power on the disciples, and 
had blood and water flowing from His sacred side when pierced with the spear. For His sake the sun is 
darkened, the day has no light, the rocks are shattered, the veil is rent, the foundations of the earth are 
shaken, the graves are opened, and the dead are raised, and the rulers are ashamed when they see the 
Director of the universe upon the cross closing His eye and giving up the ghost. Creation saw, and was 
troubled; and, unable to bear the sight of His exceeding glory, shrouded itself in darkness. This (is He 
who) breathes upon the disciples, and gives them the Spirit, and comes in among them when the doors 
are shut, and is taken up by a cloud into the heavens while the disciples gaze at Him, and is set down on 
the right hand of the Father, and comes again as the Judge of the living and the dead. This is the God who 
for our sakes became man, to whom also the Father hath put all things in subjection. To Him be the glory 
and the power, with the Father and the Holy Spirit, in the holy Church both now and ever, and even for 
evermore. Amen. 


AGAINST BERON AND HELIX 


Fragments of a discourse, alphabetically divided, on the Divine Nature and the Incarnation, against the 
heretics Beron and Helix, the beginning of which was in these words, “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of 
Sabaoth, with voice never silent the seraphim exclaim and glorify God.” 


FRAGMENT I 


By the omnipotent will of God all things are made, and the things that are made are also preserved, being 
maintained according to their several principles in perfect harmony by Him who is in His nature the 
omnipotent God and maker of all things, His divine will remaining unalterable by which He has made and 
moves all things, sustained as they severally are by their own natural laws. For the infinite cannot in any 
manner or by any account be susceptible of movement, inasmuch as it has nothing towards which and 
nothing around which it shall be moved. For in the case of that which is in its nature infinite, and so 
incapable of being moved, movement would be conversion. Wherefore also the Word of God being made 
truly man in our manner, yet without sin, and acting and enduring in man’s way such sinless things as are 
proper to our nature, and assuming the circumscription of the flesh of our nature on our behalf, sustained 
no conversion in that aspect in which He is one with the Father, being made in no respect one with the 
flesh through the exinanition. But as He was without flesh, He remained without any circumscription. And 
through the flesh He wrought divinely those things which are proper to divinity, showing Himself to have 
both those natures in both of which He wrought, I mean the divine and the human, according to that 
veritable and real and natural subsistence, (showing Himself thus) as both being in reality and as being 
understood to be at one and the same time infinite God and finite man, having the nature of each in 
perfection, with the same activity, that is to say, the same natural properties; whence we know that their 
distinction abides always according to the nature of each, and without conversion. But it is not (i.e., the 
distinction between deity and humanity), as some say, a merely comparative (or relative) matter, that we 
may not speak in an unwarrantable manner of a greater and a less in one who is ever the same in Himself. 
For comparisons can be instituted only between objects of like nature, and not between objects of unlike 


nature. But between God the Maker of all things and that which is made, between the infinite and the 
finite, between infinitude and finitude, there can be no kind of comparison, since these differ from each 
other not in mere comparison (or relatively), but absolutely in essence. And yet at the same time there has 
been effected a certain inexpressible and irrefragable union of the two into one substance, which entirely 
passes the understanding of anything that is made. For the divine is just the same after the incarnation 
that it was before the incarnation; in its essence infinite, illimitable, impassible, incomparable, 
unchangeable, inconvertable, self-potent, and, in short, subsisting in essence alone the infinitely worthy 
good. 


FRAGMENT II 


The God of all things therefore became truly, according to the Scriptures, without conversion, sinless man, 
and that in a manner known to Himself alone, as He is the natural Artificer of things which are above our 
comprehension. And by that same saving act of the incarnation He introduced into the flesh the activity of 
His proper divinity, yet without having it (that activity) either circumscribed by the flesh through the 
exinanition, or growing naturally out of the flesh as it grew out of His divinity, but manifested through it in 
the things which He wrought in a divine manner in His incarnate state. For the flesh did not become 
divinity in nature by a transmutation of nature, as though it became essentially flesh of divinity. But what 
it was before, that also it continued to be in nature and activity when united with divinity, even as the 
Saviour said, “The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” And working and enduring in the flesh 
things which were proper to sinless flesh, He proved the evacuation of divinity (to be) for our sakes, 
confirmed as it was by wonders and by sufferings of the flesh naturally. For with this purpose did the God 
of all things become man, viz., in order that by suffering in the flesh, which is susceptible of suffering, He 
might redeem our whole race, which was sold to death; and that by working wondrous things by His 
divinity, which is unsusceptible of suffering, through the medium of the flesh He might restore it to that 
incorruptible and blessed life from which it fell away by yielding to the devil; and that He might establish 
the holy orders of intelligent existences in the heavens in immutability by the mystery of His incarnation, 
the doing of which is the recapitulation of all things in himself. He remained therefore, also, after His 
incarnation, according to nature, God infinite, and more, having the activity proper and suitable to 
Himself,—an activity growing out of His divinity essentially, and manifested through His perfectly holy 
flesh by wondrous acts economically, to the intent that He might be believed in as God, while working out 
of Himself by the flesh, which by nature is weak, the salvation of the universe. 


FRAGMENT III 


Now, with the view of explaining, by means of an illustration, what has been said concerning the Saviour, 
(I may say that) the power of thought which I have by nature is proper and suitable to me, as being 
possessed of a rational and intelligent soul; and to this soul there pertains, according to nature, a self- 
moved energy and first power, ever-moving, to wit, the thought that streams from it naturally. This 
thought I utter, when there is occasion, by fitting it to words, and expressing it rightly in signs, using the 
tongue as an organ, or artificial characters, showing that it is heard, though it comes into actuality by 
means of objects foreign to itself, and yet is not changed itself by those foreign objects. For my natural 
thought does not belong to the tongue or the letters, although I effect its utterance by means of these; but 
it belongs to me, who speak according to my nature, and by means of both these express it as my own, 
streaming as it does always from my intelligent soul according to its nature, and uttered by means of my 
bodily tongue organically, as I have said, when there is occasion. Now, to institute a comparison with that 
which is utterly beyond comparison, just as in us the power of thought that belongs by nature to the soul 
is brought to utterance by means of our bodily tongue without any change in itself, so, too, in the 
wondrous incarnation of God is the omnipotent and all-creating energy of the entire deity manifested 
without mutation in itself, by means of His perfectly holy flesh, and in the works which He wrought after a 
divine manner, (that energy of the deity) remaining in its essence free from all circumscription, although it 
shone through the flesh, which is itself essentially limited. For that which is in its nature unoriginated 
cannot be circumscribed by an originated nature, although this latter may have grown into one with it by 
a conception which circumscribes all understanding: nor can this be ever brought into the same nature 
and natural activity with that, so long as they remain each within its own proper and inconvertible nature. 
For it is only in objects of the same nature that there is the motion that works the same works, showing 
that the being whose power is natural is incapable in any manner of being or becoming the possession of 
a being of a different nature without mutation. 


FRAGMENT IV 


For, in the view of apostles and prophets and teachers, the mystery of the divine incarnation has been 
distinguished as having two points of contemplation natural to it, distinct in all things, inasmuch as on the 
one hand it is the subsistence of perfect deity, and on the other is demonstrative of full humanity. As long, 
therefore, as the Word is acknowledged to be in substance one, of one energy, there shall never in any 
way be known a movement in the two. For while God, who is essentially ever-existent, became by His 
infinite power, according to His will, sinless man, He is what He was, in all wherein God is known; and 
what He became, He is in all wherein man is known and can be recognised. In both aspects of Himself He 


never falls out of Himself, in His divine activities and in His human alike, preserving in both relations His 
own essentially unchangeable perfection. 


FRAGMENT V 


For lately a certain person, Beron, along with some others, forsook the delusion of Valentinus, only to 
involve themselves in deeper error, affirming that the flesh assumed to Himself by the Word became 
capable of working like works with the deity by virtue of its assumption, and that the deity became 
susceptible of suffering in the same way with the flesh by virtue of the exinanition; and thus they assert 
the doctrine that there was at the same time a conversion and a mixing and a fusing of the two aspects 
one with the other. For if the flesh that was assumed became capable of working like works with the deity, 
it is evident that it also became God in essence in all wherein God is essentially known. And if the deity by 
the exinanition became susceptible of the same sufferings with the flesh, it is evident that it also became 
in essence flesh in all wherein flesh essentially can be known. For objects that act in like manner, and 
work like works, and are altogether of like kind, and are susceptible of like suffering with each other, 
admit of no difference of nature; and if the natures are fused together, Christ will be a duality; and if the 
persons are separated, there will be a quaternity,—a thing which is altogether to be avoided. And how will 
they conceive of the one and the same Christ, who is at once God and man by nature? And what manner of 
existence will He have according to them, if He has become man by a conversion of the deity, and if he has 
become God by a change of the flesh? For the mutation of these, the one into the other, is a complete 
subversion of both. Let the discussion, then, be considered by us again in a different way. 


FRAGMENT VI 


Among Christians it is settled as the doctrine of piety, that, according to nature itself, and to the activity 
and to whatever else pertains thereunto, God is equal and the same with Himself, having nothing that is 
His unequal to Himself at all and heterogeneous. If, then, according to Beron, the flesh that He assumed 
to Himself became possessed of the like natural energy with them, it is evident that it also became 
possessed of the like nature with Him in all wherein that nature consists,—to wit, non-origination, non- 
generation, infinitude, eternity, incomprehensibility, and whatever else in the way of the transcendent the 
theological mind discerns in deity; and thus they both underwent conversion, neither the one nor the 
other preserving any more the substantial relation of its own proper nature. For he who recognises an 
identical operation in things of unlike nature, introduces at the same time a fusion of natures and a 
separation of persons, their natural existence being made entirely undistinguishable by the transference 
of properties. 


FRAGMENT VII 


But if it (the flesh) did not become of like nature with that (the deity), neither shall it ever become of like 
natural energy with that; that He may not be shown to have His energy unequal with His nature, and 
heterogeneous, and, through all that pertains to Himself, to have entered on an existence outside of His 
natural equality and identity, which is an impious supposition. 


FRAGMENT VIII 


Into this error, then, have they been carried, by believing, unhappily, that that divine energy was made the 
property of the flesh which was only manifested through the flesh in His miraculous actions; by which 
energy Christ, in so far as He is apprehended as God, gave existence to the universe, and now maintains 
and governs it. For they did not perceive that it is impossible for the energy of the divine nature to 
become the property of a being of a different nature apart from conversion; nor did they understand that 
that is not by any means the property of the flesh which is only manifested through it, and does not spring 
out of it according to nature; and yet the proof thereof was clear and evident to them. For I, by speaking 
with the tongue and writing with the hand, reveal through both these one and the same thought of my 
intelligent soul, its energy (or operation) being natural; in no way showing it as springing naturally out of 
tongue or hand; nor yet (showing) even the spoken thought as made to belong to them in virtue of its 
revelation by their means. For no intelligent person ever recognised tongue or hand as capable of thought, 
just as also no one ever recognised the perfectly holy flesh of God, in virtue of its assumption, and in 
virtue of the revelation of the divine energy through its medium, as becoming in nature creative. But the 
pious confession of the believer is that, with a view to our salvation, and in order to connect the universe 
with unchangeableness, the Creator of all things incorporated with Himself a rational soul and a sensible 
body from the all-holy Mary, ever-virgin, by an undefiled conception, without conversion, and was made 
man in nature, but separate from wickedness: the same was perfect God, and the same was perfect man; 
the same was in nature at once perfect God and man. In His deity He wrought divine things through His 
all-holy flesh,—such things, namely, as did not pertain to the flesh by nature; and in His humanity He 
suffered human things,—such things, namely, as did not pertain to deity by nature, by the upbearing of the 
deity. He wrought nothing divine without the body; nor did the same do anything human without the 
participation of deity. Thus He preserved for Himself a new and fitting method by which He wrought 


(according to the manner of) both, while that which was natural to both remained unchanged; to the 
accrediting of His perfect incarnation, which is really genuine, and has nothing lacking in it. Beron, 
therefore, since the case stands with him as I have already stated, confounding together in nature the 
deity and the humanity of Christ in a single energy, and again separating them in person, subverts the life, 
not knowing that identical operation is indicative of the connatural identity only of connatural persons. 


THE DISCOURSE ON THE HOLY THEOPHANY 


1. Good, yea, very good, are all the works of our God and Saviour—all of them that eye seeth and mind 
perceiveth, all that reason interprets and hand handles, all that intellect comprehends and human nature 
understands. For what richer beauty can there be than that of the circle of heaven? And what form of 
more blooming fairness than that of earth’s surface? And what is there swifter in the course than the 
chariot of the sun? And what more graceful car than the lunar orb? And what work more wonderful than 
the compact mosaic of the stars? And what more productive of supplies than the seasonable winds? And 
what more spotless mirror than the light of day? And what creature more excellent than man? Very good, 
then, are all the works of our God and Saviour. And what more requisite gift, again, is there than the 
element of water? For with water all things are washed and nourished, and cleansed and bedewed. Water 
bears the earth, water produces the dew, water exhilarates the vine; water matures the corn in the ear, 
water ripens the grapecluster, water softens the olive, water sweetens the palm-date, water reddens the 
rose and decks the violet, water makes the lily bloom with its brilliant cups. And why should I speak at 
length? Without the element of water, none of the present order of things can subsist. So necessary is the 
element of water; for the other elements took their places beneath the highest vault of the heavens, but 
the nature of water obtained a seat also above the heavens. And to this the prophet himself is a witness, 
when he exclaims, “Praise the Lord, ye heavens of heavens, and the water that is above the heavens.” 


2. Nor is this the only thing that proves the dignity of the water. But there is also that which is more 
honourable than all—the fact that Christ, the Maker of all, came down as the rain, and was known as a 
spring, and diffused Himself as a river, and was baptized in the Jordan. For you have just heard how Jesus 
came to John, and was baptized by him in the Jordan. Oh things strange beyond compare! How should the 
boundless River that makes glad the city of God have been dipped in a little water! The illimitable Spring 
that bears life to all men, and has no end, was covered by poor and temporary waters! He who is present 
everywhere, and absent nowhere—who is incomprehensible to angels and invisible to men—comes to the 
baptism according to His own good pleasure. When you hear these things, beloved, take them not as if 
spoken literally, but accept them as presented in a figure. Whence also the Lord was not unnoticed by the 
watery element in what He did in secret, in the kindness of His condescension to man. “For the waters 
saw Him, and were afraid.” They well-nigh broke from their place, and burst away from their boundary. 
Hence the prophet, having this in his view many generations ago, puts the question, “What aileth thee, O 
sea, that thou fleddest; and thou, Jordan, that thou wast driven back?” And they in reply said, We have 
seen the Creator of all things in the “form of a servant,” and being ignorant of the mystery of the 
economy, we were lashed with fear. 


3. But we, who know the economy, adore His mercy, because He hath come to save and not to judge the 
world. Wherefore John, the forerunner of the Lord, who before knew not this mystery, on learning that He 
is Lord in truth, cried out, and spake to those who came to be baptized of him, “O generation of vipers,” 
why look ye so earnestly at me? “I am not the Christ;” I am the servant, and not the lord; I am the subject, 
and not the king; Iam the sheep, and not the shepherd; I am a man, and not God. By my birth I loosed the 
barrenness of my mother; I did not make virginity barren. I was brought up from beneath; I did not come 
down from above. I bound the tongue of my father; I did not unfold divine grace. I was known by my 
mother, and I was not announced by a star. I am worthless, and the least; but “after me there comes One 
who is before me”—after me, indeed, in time, but before me by reason of the inaccessible and unutterable 
light of divinity. “There comes One mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear: He shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.” I am subject to authority, but He has authority in Himself. I am 
bound by sins, but He is the Remover of sins. I apply the law, but He bringeth grace to light. I teach as a 
slave, but He judgeth as the Master. I have the earth as my couch, but He possesses heaven. I baptize 
with the baptism of repentance, but He confers the gift of adoption: “He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost, and with fire.” Why give ye attention to me? I am not the Christ. 


4. As John says these things to the multitude, and as the people watch in eager expectation of seeing some 
strange spectacle with their bodily eyes, and the devil is struck with amazement at such a testimony from 
John, lo, the Lord appears, plain, solitary, uncovered, without escort, having on Him the body of man like a 
garment, and hiding the dignity of the Divinity, that He may elude the snares of the dragon. And not only 
did He approach John as Lord without royal retinue; but even like a mere man, and one involved in sin, He 
bent His head to be baptized by John. Wherefore John, on seeing so great a humbling of Himself, was 
struck with astonishment at the affair, and began to prevent Him, saying, as ye have just heard, “I have 
need to be baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to me?” What doest Thou, O Lord? Thou teachest things not 
according to rule. I have preached one thing (regarding Thee), and Thou performest another; the devil has 
heard one thing, and perceives another. Baptize me with the fire of Divinity; why waitest Thou for water? 
Enlighten me with the Spirit; why dost Thou attend upon a creature? Baptize me, the Baptist, that Thy 
pre-eminence may be known. I, O Lord, baptize with the baptism of repentance, and I cannot baptize 


those who come to me unless they first confess fully their sins. Be it so then that I baptize Thee, what hast 
Thou to confess? Thou art the Remover of sins, and wilt Thou be baptized with the baptism of repentance? 
Though I should venture to baptize Thee, the Jordan dares not to come near Thee. “I have need to be 
baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to me?” 


5. And what saith the Lord to him? “Suffer it to be so now, for thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness.” “Suffer it to be so now,” John; thou art not wiser than I. Thou seest as man; I foreknow as 
God. It becomes me to do this first, and thus to teach. I engage in nothing unbecoming, for I am invested 
with honour. Dost thou marvel, O John, that Iam not come in my dignity? The purple robe of kings suits 
not one in private station, but military splendour suits a king: am I come to a prince, and not to a friend? 
“Suffer it to be so now for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness:” I am the Fulfiller of the law; I 
seek to leave nothing wanting to its whole fulfilment, that so after me Paul may exclaim, “Christ is the 
fulfilling of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” “Suffer it to be so now, for thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” Baptize me, John, in order that no one may despise baptism. I am 
baptized by thee, the servant, that no one among kings or dignitaries may scorn to be baptized by the 
hand of a poor priest. Suffer me to go down into the Jordan, in order that they may hear my Father’s 
testimony, and recognise the power of the Son. “Suffer it to be so now, for thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness.” Then at length John suffers Him. “And Jesus, when He was baptized, went up straightway 
out of the water: and the heavens were opened unto Him; and, lo, the Spirit of God descended like a dove, 
and rested upon Him. And a voice (came) from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” 


6. Do you see, beloved, how many and how great blessings we would have lost, if the Lord had yielded to 
the exhortation of John, and declined baptism? For the heavens were shut before this; the region above 
was inaccessible. We would in that case descend to the lower parts, but we would not ascend to the upper. 
But was it only that the Lord was baptized? He also renewed the old man, and committed to him again the 
sceptre of adoption. For straightway “the heavens were opened to Him.” A reconciliation took place of the 
visible with the invisible; the celestial orders were filled with joy; the diseases of earth were healed; 
secret things were made known; those at enmity were restored to amity. For you have heard the word of 
the evangelist, saying, “The heavens were opened to Him,” on account of three wonders. For when Christ 
the Bridegroom was baptized, it was meet that the bridal-chamber of heaven should open its brilliant 
gates. And in like manner also, when the Holy Spirit descended in the form of a dove, and the Father’s 
voice spread everywhere, it was meet that “the gates of heaven should be lifted up.” “And, lo, the heavens 
were opened to Him; and a voice was heard, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 


7. The beloved generates love, and the light immaterial the light inaccessible. “This is my beloved Son,” 
He who, being manifested on earth and yet unseparated from the Father’s bosom, was manifested, and yet 
did not appear. For the appearing is a different thing, since in appearance the baptizer here is superior to 
the baptized. For this reason did the Father send down the Holy Spirit from heaven upon Him who was 
baptized. For as in the ark of Noah the love of God toward man is signified by the dove, so also now the 
Spirit, descending in the form of a dove, bearing as it were the fruit of the olive, rested on Him to whom 
the witness was borne. For what reason? That the faithfulness of the Father’s voice might be made known, 
and that the prophetic utterance of a long time past might be ratified. And what utterance is this? “The 
voice of the Lord (is) on the waters, the God of glory thundered; the Lord (is) upon many waters.” And 
what voice? “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” This is He who is named the son of 
Joseph, and (who is) according to the divine essence my Only-begotten. “This is my beloved Son”—He who 
is hungry, and yet maintains myriads; who is weary, and yet gives rest to the weary; who has not where to 
lay His head, and yet bears up all things in His hand; who suffers, and yet heals sufferings; who is smitten, 
and yet confers liberty on the world; who is pierced in the side, and yet repairs the side of Adam. 


8. But give me now your best attention, I pray you, for I wish to go back to the fountain of life, and to view 
the fountain that gushes with healing. The Father of immortality sent the immortal Son and Word into the 
world, who came to man in order to wash him with water and the Spirit; and He, begetting us again to 
incorruption of soul and body, breathed into us the breath (spirit) of life, and endued us with an 
incorruptible panoply. If, therefore, man has become immortal, he will also be God. And if he is made God 
by water and the Holy Spirit after the regeneration of the laver he is found to be also joint-heir with Christ 
after the resurrection from the dead. Wherefore I preach to this effect: Come, all ye kindreds of the 
nations, to the immortality of the baptism. I bring good tidings of life to you who tarry in the darkness of 
ignorance. Come into liberty from slavery, into a kingdom from tyranny, into incorruption from corruption. 
And how, saith one, shall we come? How? By water and the Holy Ghost. This is the water in conjunction 
with the Spirit, by which paradise is watered, by which the earth is enriched, by which plants grow, by 
which animals multiply, and (to sum up the whole in a single word) by which man is begotten again and 
endued with life, in which also Christ was baptized, and in which the Spirit descended in the form of a 
dove. 


9. This is the Spirit that at the beginning “moved upon the face of the waters;” by whom the world moves; 
by whom creation consists, and all things have life; who also wrought mightily in the prophets, and 
descended in flight upon Christ. This is the Spirit that was given to the apostles in the form of fiery 
tongues. This is the Spirit that David sought when he said, “Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew 


a right spirit within me.” Of this Spirit Gabriel also spoke to the Virgin, “The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee.” By this Spirit Peter spake that blessed word, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” By this Spirit the rock of the Church was stablished. This 
is the Spirit, the Comforter, that is sent because of thee, that He may show thee to be the Son of God. 


10. Come then, be begotten again, O man, into the adoption of God. And how? says one. If thou practisest 
adultery no more, and committest not murder, and servest not idols; if thou art not overmastered by 
pleasure; if thou dost not suffer the feeling of pride to rule thee; if thou cleanest off the filthiness of 
impurity, and puttest off the burden of sin; if thou castest off the armour of the devil, and puttest on the 
breastplate of faith, even as Isaiah saith, “Wash you, and seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, and plead for the widow. And come and let us reason together, saith the Lord. Though your sins 
be as scarlet, I shall make them white as snow; and though they be like crimson, I shall make them white 
as wool. And if ye be willing, and hear my voice, ye shall eat the good of the land.” Do you see, beloved, 
how the prophet spake beforetime of the purifying power of baptism? For he who comes down in faith to 
the laver of regeneration, and renounces the devil, and joins himself to Christ; who denies the enemy, and 
makes the confession that Christ is God; who puts off the bondage, and puts on the adoption,—he comes 
up from the baptism brilliant as the sun, flashing forth the beams of righteousness, and, which is indeed 
the chief thing, he returns a son of God and joint-heir with Christ. To Him be the glory and the power, 
together with His most holy, and good, and quickening Spirit, now and ever, and to all the ages of the 
ages. Amen. 


FRAGMENTS OF DISCOURSES OR HOMILIES 
I. 
From the Discourse of Hippolytus, Bishop of Rome, on the Resurrection and Incorruption. 


Men, he says, “in the resurrection will be like the angels of God,” to wit, in incorruption, and immortality, 
and incapacity of loss. For the incorruptible nature is not the subject of generation; it grows not, sleeps 
not, hungers not, thirsts not, is not wearied, suffers not, dies not, is not pierced by nails and spear, sweats 
not, drops not with blood. Of such kind are the natures of the angels and of souls released from the body. 
For both these are of another kind, and different from these creatures of our world, which are visible and 
perishing. 


II. 
From the Discourse of St. Hippolytus, Bishop and Martyr, on the Divine Nature. 


God is capable of willing, but not of not willing for that pertains only to one that changes and makes 
choice; for things that are being made follow the eternal will of God, by which also things that are made 
abide sustained. 


Ill. 
St. Hippolytus, Bishop and Martyr, in his Homily on the Paschal Supper. 


He was altogether in all, and everywhere; and though He filleth the universe up to all the principalities of 
the air, He stripped Himself again. And for a brief space He cries that the cup might pass from Him, with 
a view to show truly that He was also man. But remembering, too, the purpose for which He was sent, He 
fulfils the dispensation (economy) for which He was sent, and exclaims, “Father, not my will,” and, “The 
spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 


IV. 


1. Take me, O Samuel, the heifer brought to Bethlehem, in order to show the king begotten of David, and 
him who is anointed to be king and priest by the Father. 


2. Tell me, O blessed Mary, what that was that was conceived by thee in the womb, and what that was that 
was born by thee in thy virgin matrix. For it was the first-born Word of God that descended to thee from 
heaven, and was formed as a first-born man in the womb, in order that the first-born Word of God might 
be shown to be united with a first-born man. 


3. And in the second (form),—to wit, by the prophets, as by Samuel, calling back and delivering the people 
from the slavery of the aliens. And in the third (form), that in which He was incarnate, taking to Himself 
humanity from the Virgin, in which character also He saw the city, and wept over it. 


V. 


And for this reason three seasons of the year prefigured the Saviour Himself, so that He should fulfil the 
mysteries prophesied of Him. In the Passover season, so as to exhibit Himself as one destined to be 
sacrificed like a sheep, and to prove Himself the true Paschal-lamb, even as the apostle says, “Even 


Christ,” who is God, “our passover was sacrificed for us.” And at Pentecost so as to presignify the 
kingdom of heaven as He Himself first ascended to heaven and brought man as a gift to God. 


VI. 


And an ark of imperishable wood was the Saviour Himself. For by this was signified the imperishable and 
incorruptible tabernacle (of His body), which engendered no corruption of sin. For the man who has 
sinned also has this confession to make: “My wounds stank, and were corrupt, because of my foolishness.” 
But the Lord was without sin, being of imperishable wood in respect of His humanity,—that is to say, being 
of the Virgin and the Holy Spirit, covered, as it were, within and without with the purest gold of the Word 
of God. 


VII. 


1. He who rescued from the lowest hell the first-formed man of earth when he was lost and bound with 
the chains of death; He who came down from above, and raised the earthy on high; He who became the 
evangelist of the dead, and the redeemer of the souls, and the resurrection of the buried,—He was 
constituted the helper of vanquished man, being made like him Himself, (so that) the first-born Word 
acquainted Himself with the first-formed Adam in the Virgin; He who is spiritual sought out the earthy in 
the womb; He who is the ever-living One sought out him who, through disobedience, is subject to death; 
He who is heavenly called the terrene to the things that are above; He who is the nobly-born sought, by 
means of His own subjection, to declare the slave free; He transformed the man into adamant who was 
dissolved into dust and made the food of the serpent, and declared Him who hung on the tree to be Lord 
over the conqueror, and thus through the tree He is found victor. 


2. For they who know not now the Son of God incarnate, shall know in Him who comes as Judge in glory, 
Him who is now despised in the body of His humiliation. 


3. And the apostles, when they came to the sepulchre on the third day, did not find the body of Jesus; just 
as the children of Israel went up the mount and sought for the tomb of Moses, but did not find it. 


VII. 


Under the figure of Egypt he described the world; and under things made with hands, idolatry; and under 
the earthquake, the subversion, and dissolution of the earth itself. And he represented the Lord the Word 
as a light cloud, the purest tabernacle, enthroned on which our Lord Jesus Christ entered into this life in 
order to subvert error. 


IX. 


Now Hippolytus, the martyr and bishop of [the Province of] Rome, in his second discourse on Daniel, 
speaks thus:— 


Then indeed Azarias, standing along with the others, made their acknowledgments to God with song and 
prayer in the midst of the furnace. Beginning thus with His holy and glorious and honourable name, they 
came to the works of the Lord themselves, and named first of all those of heaven, and glorified Him, 
saying, “Bless the Lord, all ye works of the Lord.” Then they passed to the sons of men, and taking up 
their hymn in order, they then named the spirits [that people Tartarus beneath the earth,] and the souls of 
the righteous, in order that they might praise God together with them. 


X. 


Now a person might say that these men, and those who hold a different opinion, are yet near neighbours, 
being involved in like error. For those men, indeed, either profess that Christ came into our life a mere 
man, and deny the talent of His divinity, or else, acknowledging Him to be God, they deny, on the other 
hand, His humanity, and teach that His appearances to those who saw Him as man were illusory, 
inasmuch as He did not bear with Him true manhood, but was rather a kind of phantom manifestation. Of 
this class are, for example, Marcion and Valentinus, and the Gnostics, who sunder the Word from the 
flesh, and thus set aside the one talent, viz., the incarnation. 


XI. 
1. The body of the Lord presented both these to the world, the sacred blood and the holy water. 


2. And His body, though dead after the manner of man, possesses in it great power of life. For streams 
which flow not from dead bodies flowed forth from Him, viz., blood and water; in order that we might 
know what power for life is held by the virtue that dwelt in His body, so as that it appears not to be dead 
like others, and is able to shed forth for us the springs of life. 


3. And not a bone of the Holy Lamb is broken, this figure showing us that suffering toucheth not His 
strength. For the bones are the strength of the body. 


FRAGMENTS FROM OTHER WRITINGS OF HIPPOLYTUS 
I. 


Now Hippolytus, a martyr for piety, who was bishop of the place called Portus, near Rome, in his book 
Against all Heresies, wrote in these terms:— 


I perceive, then, that the matter is one of contention. For he speaks thus: Christ kept the supper, then, on 
that day, and then suffered; whence it is needful that I, too, should keep it in the same manner as the Lord 
did. But he has fallen into error by not perceiving that at the time when Christ suffered He did not eat the 
passover of the law. For He was the passover that had been of old proclaimed, and that was fulfilled on 
that determinate day. 


Il. 
From the same. 
And again the same (authority), in the first book of his treatise on the Holy Supper, speaks thus:— 


Now that neither in the first nor in the last there was anything false is evident; for he who said of old, “I 
will not any more eat the passover,” probably partook of supper before the passover. But the passover He 
did not eat, but He suffered; for it was not the time for Him to eat. 


III. 
Hippolytus, Bishop and Martyr, in a letter to a certain queen. 


1. He calls Him, then, “the first-fruits of them that sleep,” as the “first-begotten of the dead.” For He, 
having risen, and being desirous to show that that same (body) had been raised which had also died, when 
His disciples were in doubt, called Thomas to Him, and said, “Reach hither; handle me, and see: for a 
spirit hath not bone and flesh, as ye see me have.” 


2. In calling Him the first-fruits, he testified to that which we have said, viz., that the Saviour, taking to 
Himself the flesh out of the same lump, raised this same flesh, and made it the first-fruits of the flesh of 
the righteous, in order that all we who have believed in the hope of the Risen One may have the 
resurrection in expectation. 


The story of a maiden of Corinth, and a certain Magistrianus. 
The account given by Hippolytus, the friend of the apostles. 


In another little book bearing the name of Hippolytus, the friend of the apostles, I found a story of the 
following nature:— 


There lived a certain most noble and beautiful maiden in the city of Corinth, in the careful exercise of a 
virtuous life. At that time some persons falsely charged her before the judge there, who was a Greek, with 
cursing the times, and the princes, and the images. Now those who trafficked in such things, brought her 
beauty under the notice of the impious judge, who lusted after women. And he gladly received the 
accusation with his equine ears and lascivious thoughts. And when she was brought before the 
bloodstained (judge), he was driven still more frantic with profligate passion. But when, after bringing 
every device to bear upon her, the profane than could not gain over this woman of God, he subjected the 
noble maiden to various outrages. And when he failed in these too, and was unable to seduce her from her 
confession of Christ, the cruel judge became furious against her, and gave her over to a punishment of the 
following nature: Placing the chaste maiden in a brothel, he charged the manager, saying, Take this 
woman, and bring me three nummi by her every day. And the man, exacting the money from her by her 
dishonour, gave her up to any who sought her in the brothel. And when the women-hunters knew that, 
they came to the brothel, and, paying the price put upon their iniquity, sought to seduce her. But this most 
honourable maiden, taking counsel with herself to deceive them, called them to her, and earnestly 
besought them, saying: I have a certain ulceration of the pudenda, which has an extremely hateful stench; 
and I am afraid that ye might come to hate me on account of the abominable sore. Grant me therefore a 
few days, and then ye may have me even for nothing. With these words the blessed maiden gained over 
the profligates, and dismissed them for a time. And with most fitting prayers she importuned God, and 
with contrite supplications she sought to turn Him to compassion. God, therefore, who knew her thoughts, 
and understood how the chaste maiden was distressed in heart for her purity, gave ear to her; and the 
Guardian of the safety of all men in those days interposed with His arrangements in the following manner: 


OF A CERTAIN PERSON MAGISTRIANUS 


There was a certain young man, Magistrianus, comely in his personal appearance, and of a pious mind, 


whom God had inspired with such a burning spiritual zeal, that he despised even death itself. He, coming 
under the guise of profligacy, goes in, when the evening was far gone, to the fellow who kept the women, 
and pays him five nummi, and says to him, Permit me to spend this night with this damsel. Entering then 
with her into the private apartment, he says to her, Rise, save thyself. And taking off her garments, and 
dressing her in his own attire, his night-gown, his cloak, and all the habiliments of a man, he says to her, 
Wrap yourself up with the top of your cloak, and go out; and doing so, and signing herself entirely with the 
mystery of the cross, she went forth uncorrupted from that place, and was preserved perfectly stainless 
by the grace of Christ, and by the instrumentality of the young man, who by his own blood delivered her 
from dishonour. And on the following day the matter became known, and Magistrianus was brought 
before the infuriated judge. And when the cruel tyrant had examined the noble champion of Christ, and 
had learned all, he ordered him to be thrown to the wild beasts,—that in this, too, the honour-hating 
demon might be put to shame. For, whereas he thought to involve the noble youth in an unhallowed 
punishment, he exhibited him as a double martyr for Christ, inasmuch as he had both striven nobly for his 
own immortal soul, and persevered manfully in labours also in behalf of that noble and blessed maiden. 
Wherefore also he was deemed worthy of double honour with Christ, and of the illustrious and blessed 
crowns by His goodness. 


Appendix to the Works of Hippolytus 


Containing Dubious and Spurious Pieces 


A discourse by the most blessed Hippolytus, bishop and martyr, on the end of the world, and on Antichrist, 
and on the second coming of our lord Jesus Christ. 


I. 


Since, then, the blessed prophets have been eyes to us, setting forth for our behoof the clear declaration 
of things secret, both through life, and through declaration, and through inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
and discoursing, too, of things not yet come to pass, in this way also to all generations they have pictured 
forth the grandest subjects for contemplation and for action. Thus, too, they preached of the advent of 
God in the flesh to the world, His advent by the spotless and God-bearing Mary in the way of birth and 
growth, and the manner of His life and conversation with men, and His manifestation by baptism, and the 
new birth that was to be to all men, and the regeneration by the laver; and the multitude of His miracles, 
and His blessed passion on the cross, and the insults which He bore at the hands of the Jews, and His 
burial, and His descent to Hades, and His ascent again, and redemption of the spirits that were of old, and 
the destruction of death, and His life-giving awaking from the dead, and His re-creation of the whole 
world, and His assumption and return to heaven, and His reception of the Spirit, of which the apostles 
were deemed worthy, and again the second coming, that is destined to declare all things. For as being 
designated seers, they of necessity signified and spake of these things beforetime. 


II. 


Hence, too, they indicated the day of the consummation to us, and signified beforehand the day of the 
apostate that is to appear and deceive men at the last times, and the beginning and end of his kingdom, 
and the advent of the Judge, and the life of the righteous, and the punishment of the sinners, in order that 
we all, bearing these things in mind day by day and hour by hour, as children of the Church, might know 
that “not one jot nor one tittle of these things shall fail,” as the Saviour’s own word announced. Let all of 
you, then, of necessity, open the eyes of your hearts and the ears of your soul, and receive the word which 
we are about to speak. For I shall unfold to you to-day a narration full of horror and fear, to wit, the 
account of the consummation, and in particular, of the seduction of the whole world by the enemy and 
devil; and after these things, the second coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


III. 


Where, then, ye friends of Christ, shall I begin? and with what shall I make my commencement, or what 
shall I expound? and what witness shall I adduce for the things spoken? But let us take those (viz., the 
prophets) with whom we began this discourse, and adduce them as credible witnesses, to confirm our 
exposition of the matters discussed; and after them the teaching, or rather the prophecy, of the apostles, 
(so as to see) how throughout the whole world they herald the day of the consummation. Since these, 
then, have also shown beforetime things not yet come to pass, and have declared the devices and deceits 
of wicked men, who are destined to be made manifest, come and let us bring forward Isaiah as our first 
witness, inasmuch as he instructs us in the times of the consummation. What, then, does he say? “Your 
country is desolate, your cities are burned with fire: your land, strangers devour it in your presence: the 
daughter of Zion shall be left as a cottage in a vineyard, and as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, as a 
besieged city.” You see, beloved, the prophet’s illumination, whereby he announced that time so many 
generations before. For it is not of the Jews that he spake this word of old, nor of the city of Zion, but of 
the Church. For all the prophets have declared Sion to be the bride brought from the nations. 


IV. 


Wherefore let us direct our discourse to a second witness. And of what sort is this one? Listen to Osea, as 
he speaks thus grandly: “In those days the Lord shall bring on a burning wind from the desert against 
them, and shall make their veins dry, and shall make their springs desolate; and all their goodly vessels 
shall be spoiled. Because they rose up against God, they shall fall by the sword, and their women with 
child shall be ripped up.” And what else is this burning wind from the east, than the Antichrist that is to 
destroy and dry up the veins of the waters and the fruits of the trees in his times, because men set their 
hearts on his works? For which reason he shall indeed destroy them, and they shall serve him in his 
pollution. 


V. 


Mark the agreement of prophet with prophet. Acquaint yourself also with another prophet who expresses 
himself in like manner. For Amos prophesied of the same things in a manner quite in accordance: “Thus 
saith the Lord, Forasmuch therefore as ye have beaten the poor with the fist, and taken choice gifts from 
him: ye have built houses, but ye shall not dwell in them: ye have planted pleasant vineyards, but ye shall 
not drink wine of them. For I know your manifold transgressions, in trampling justice beneath your foot, 
and taking a bribe, and turning aside the poor in the gate from their right. Therefore the prudent shall 
keep silence in that time, for it is an evil time.” Learn, beloved, the wickedness of the men of that time, 
how they spoil houses and fields, and take even justice from the just; for when these things come to pass, 
ye may know that it is the end. For this reason art thou instructed in the wisdom of the prophet, and the 
revelation that is to be in those days. And all the prophets, as we have already said, have clearly signified 
the things that are to come to pass in the last times, just as they also have declared things of old. 


VI. 


But not to expend our argument entirely in going over the words of all the prophets, after citing one other, 
let us revert to the matter in hand. What is it, then, that Micah says in his prophecy? “Thus saith the Lord 
concerning the prophets that make my people err, that bite with their teeth, and cry to him, Peace; and if 
it was not put into their mouth, they prepared war against him. Therefore night shall be unto you, that ye 
shall not have a vision; and it shall be dark unto you, that ye shall not divine; and the sun shall not go 
down over the prophets, and the day shall be dark over them. And the seers shall be ashamed, and the 
diviners confounded.” These things we have recounted beforehand, in order that ye may know the pain 
that is to be in the last times, and the perturbation, and the manner of life on the part of all men toward 
each other, and their envy, and hate, and strife, and the negligence of the shepherds toward the sheep, 
and the unruly disposition of the people toward the priests. 


VII. 


Wherefore all shall walk after their own will. And the children will lay hands on their parents. The wife 
will give up her own husband to death, and the husband will bring his own wife to judgment like a 
criminal. Masters will lord it over their servants savagely, and servants will assume an unruly demeanour 
toward their masters. None will reverence the grey hairs of the elderly, and none will have pity upon the 
comeliness of the youthful. The temples of God will be like houses, and there will be overturnings of the 
churches everywhere. The Scriptures will be despised, and everywhere they will sing the songs of the 
adversary. Fornications, and adulteries, and perjuries will fill the land; sorceries, and incantations, and 
divinations will follow after these with all force and zeal. And, on the whole, from among those who 
profess to be Christians will rise up then false prophets, false apostles, impostors, mischief-makers, evil- 
doers, liars against each other, adulterers, fornicators, robbers, grasping, perjured, mendacious, hating 
each other. The shepherds will be like wolves; the priests will embrace falsehood; the monks will lust after 
the things of the world; the rich will assume hardness of heart; the rulers will not help the poor; the 
powerful will cast off all pity; the judges will remove justice from the just, and, blinded with bribes, they 
will call in unrighteousness. 


VII. 


And what am I to say with respect to men, when the very elements themselves will disown their order? 
There will be earthquakes in every city, and plagues in every country; and monstrous thunderings and 
frightful lightnings will burn up both houses and fields. Storms of winds will disturb both sea and land 
excessively; and there will be unfruitfulness on the earth, and a roaring in the sea, and an intolerable 
agitation on account of souls and the destruction of men. There will be signs in the sun, and signs in the 
moon, deflections in the stars, distresses of nations, intemperateness in the atmosphere, discharges of 
hail upon the face of the earth, winters of excessive severity, different frosts, inexorable scorching winds, 
unexpected thunderings, unlooked-for conflagrations; and in general, lamentation and mourning in the 
whole earth, without consolation. For, “because iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold.” By 
reason of the agitation and confusion of all these, the Lord of the universe cries in the Gospel, saying, 
“Take heed that ye be not deceived; for many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ, and the time 
draweth near: go ye not therefore after them. But when ye shall hear of wars and commotions, be not 
terrified: for these things must first come to pass; but the end is not yet by and by.” Let us observe the 
word of the Saviour, how He always admonished us with a view to our security: “Take heed that ye be not 
deceived: for many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ.” 


IX. 


Now after He was taken up again to the Father, there arose some, saying, “I am Christ,” like Simon Magus 
and the rest, whose names we have not time at present to mention. Wherefore also in the last day of the 
consummation, it must needs be that false Christs will arise again, saying, “I am Christ,” and they will 
deceive many. And multitudes of men will run from the east even to the west, and from the north even to 
the sea, saying, Where is Christ here? where is Christ there? But being possessed of a vain conceit, and 
failing to read the Scriptures carefully, and not being of an upright mind, they will seek for a name which 
they shall be unable to find. For these things must first be; and thus the son of perdition—that is to say, 
the devil—must be seen. 


X. 


And the apostles, who speak of God, in establishing the truth of the advent of the Lord Jesus Christ, have 
each of them indicated the appearing of these abominable and ruin-working men, and have openly 
announced their lawless deeds. First of all Peter, the rock of the faith, whom Christ our God called 
blessed, the teacher of the Church, the first disciple, he who has the keys of the kingdom, has instructed 
us to this effect: “Know this first, children, that there shall come in the last days scoffers, walking after 
their own lusts. And there shall be false teachers among you, who privily shall bring in damnable 
heresies.” After him, John the theologian, and the beloved of Christ, in harmony with him, cries, “The 
children of the devil are manifest; and even now are there many antichrists; but go not after them. Believe 
not every spirit, because many false prophets are gone out into the world.” And then Jude, the brother of 
James, speaks in like manner: “In the last times there shall be mockers, walking after their own ungodly 
lusts. There be they who, without fear, feed themselves.” You have observed the concord of the 
theologians and apostles, and the harmony of their doctrine. 


XI. 


Finally, hear Paul as he speaks boldly, and mark how clearly he discovers these: “Beware of evil workers, 
beware of the concision. Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit. See that ye 
walk circumspectly, because the days are evil.” In fine then, what man shall have any excuse who hears 
these things in the Church from prophets and apostles, and from the Lord Himself, and yet will give no 
heed to the care of his soul, and to the time of the consummation, and to that approaching hour when we 
shall have to stand at the judgment-seat of Christ?&gt; 


XII. 


But having now done with this account of the consummation, we shall turn our exposition to those matters 
which fall to be stated by us next in order. I adduce, therefore, a witness altogether worthy of credit,— 
namely, the prophet Daniel, who interpreted the vision of Nabuchodonosor, and from the beginning of the 
kings down to their end indicated the right way to those who seek to walk therein—to wit, the 
manifestation of the truth. For what saith the prophet? He presignified the matter clearly to 
Nabuchodonosor in the following terms: “Thou, O king, sawest, and behold a great image standing before 
thee, whose head was of gold, its arms and shoulders of silver, its belly and thighs of brass, its legs of iron, 
its feet part of iron and part of clay. Thou sawest till that a stone was cut out without hand; and it smote 
the image upon its feet, which were part of iron and part of clay, and brake them to pieces. Then was the 
clay, and the iron, and the brass, and the silver, and the gold broken to pieces together, and became like 
the chaff of the summer threshing-floor; and the stone that smote the image became a great mountain, 
and filled the whole earth.” 


XIII. 


Wherefore, bringing the visions of Daniel into conjunction with these, we shall make one narrative of the 
two, and show how true and consistent were the things seen in vision by the prophet with those which 
Nabuchodonosor saw beforehand. For the prophet speaks thus: “I Daniel saw, and, behold, the four winds 
of the heaven strove upon the great sea. And four great beasts came up from the sea, diverse one from 
another. The first was like a lioness, and had eagle’s wings: I beheld till the wings thereof were plucked, 
and it was lifted up from the earth, and made stand upon the feet as a man, and a man’s heart was given 
it. And behold a second beast, like to a bear, and it raised up itself on one side, and it had three ribs in the 
mouth of it between the teeth of it: and they said thus unto it, Arise, devour much flesh. After this I 
beheld, and lo a third beast, like a leopard, which had upon the back of it four wings of a fowl: the beast 
had also four heads. After this I saw, and behold a fourth beast, dreadful and terrible, and strong 
exceedingly; its great iron teeth and its claws of brass devoured and brake in pieces, and it stamped the 
residue with the feet of it: and it was diverse exceedingly from all the beasts that were before it; and it 
had ten horns. I considered its horns, and, behold, there came up among them a little horn, and before it 
there were three of the first horns plucked up by the roots: and, behold, in this horn were eyes like the 
eyes of man, and a mouth speaking great things.” 


XIV. 


Now, since these things which are thus spoken mystically by the prophet seem to all to be hard to 
understand, we shall conceal none of them from those who are possessed of sound mind. By mentioning 
the first beast, namely the lioness that comes up out of the sea, Daniel means the kingdom of the 
Babylonians which was set up in the world; and that same is also the “golden head” of this image. And by 
speaking of its “wings like an eagle,” he shows that king Nabuchodonosor was elevated and exalted 
himself against God. Then he says that its “wings were plucked out,” and means by this that his glory was 
subverted: for he was driven from his kingdom. And in stating that a “man’s heart was given it, and it was 
made stand upon the feet like a man,” he means that he repented, and acknowledged that he was himself 
but a man, and gave the glory to God. Lo, I have thus unfolded the similitude of the first beast. 


XV. 


Then after the lioness, the prophet sees a second beast like a bear, which denoted the Persians; for after 
the Babylonians the Persians had the sovereignty. And in saying, “I saw three ribs in the mouth of it,” he 
referred to three nations, the Persians, Medes, and Babylonians, which were also expressed by the silver 
that came after the gold in the image. Behold, we have explained the second beast too. Then the third was 
the leopard, by which were meant the Greeks. For after the Persians, Alexander king of the Macedonians 
held the sovereignty, when he had destroyed Darius; and this is expressed by the brass in the image. And 
in speaking of “four wings of a fowl, and four heads in the beast,” he showed most clearly how the 
kingdom of Alexander was divided into four parts. For it had four heads,—namely, the four kings that rose 
out of it. For on his death-bed Alexander divided his kingdom into four parts. Behold, we have discussed 
the third also. 


XVI. 


Next he tells us of the “fourth beast, dreadful and terrible; its teeth were of iron, and its claws of brass.” 
And what is meant by these but the kingdom of the Romans, which also is meant by the iron, by which it 
will crush all the seats of empire that were before it, and will lord it over the whole earth? After this, then, 
what is left for us to interpret of all that the prophet saw, but the “toes of the image, in which part was of 
iron and part of clay, mingled together in one?” For by the ten toes of the image he meant figuratively the 
ten kings who sprang out of it, as Daniel also interpreted the matter. For he says, “I considered the beast, 
namely the fourth; and behold ten horns after it, among which another horn arose like an offshoot; and it 
will pluck up by the root three of those before it.” And by this offshoot horn none other is signified than 
the Antichrist that is to restore the kingdom of the Jews. And the three horns which are to be rooted out 
by it signify three kings, namely those of Egypt, Libya, and Ethiopia, whom he will destroy in the array of 
war; and when he has vanquished them all, being a savage tyrant, he will raise tribulation and persecution 
against the saints, exalting himself against them. 


XVII. 


You see how Daniel interpreted to Nabuchodonosor the dominion of the kingdoms; you see how he 
explained the form of the image in all its parts you have observed how he indicated prophetically the 
meaning of the coming up of the four beasts out of the sea. It remains that we open up to you the things 
done by the Antichrist in particular; and, as far as in our power, declare to you by means of the Scriptures 
and the prophets, his wandering over the whole earth, and his lawless advent. 


XVIII. 


As the Lord Jesus Christ made His sojourn with us in the flesh (which He received) from the holy, 
immaculate Virgin, and took to Himself the tribe of Judah, and came forth from it, the Scripture declared 
His royal lineage in the word of Jacob, when in his benediction he addressed himself to his son in these 
terms: “Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall praise: thy hands shall be on the neck of thine 
enemies; thy father’s children shall bow down before thee. Judah is a lion’s whelp; from a sprout, my son, 
thou art gone up: he stooped down, he couched as a lion, and as a lion’s whelp: who shall rouse him up? A 
ruler shall not depart from Judah, nor a leader from his thighs, until what is in store for him shall come, 
and he is the expectation of the nations.” Mark these words of Jacob which were spoken to Judah, and are 
fulfilled in the Lord. To the same effect, moreover, does the patriarch express himself regarding 
Antichrist. Wherefore, as he prophesied with respect to Judah, so did he also with respect to his son Dan. 
For Judah was his fourth son; and Dan, again, was his seventh son. And what, then, did he say of him? 
“Let Dan be a serpent sitting by the way, that biteth the horse’s heel?” And what serpent was there but 
the deceiver from the beginning, he who is named in Genesis, he who deceived Eve, and bruised Adam in 
the heel? 


XIX. 


But seeing now that we must make proof of what is alleged at greater length, we shall not shrink from the 
task. For it is certain that he is destined to spring from the tribe of Dan, and to range himself in opposition 
like a princely tyrant, a terrible judge and accuser, as the prophet testifies when he says, “Dan shall judge 
his people, as one tribe in Israel.” But some one may say that this was meant of Samson, who sprang from 
the tribe of Dan, and judged his people for twenty years. That, however, was only partially made good in 
the case of Samson; but this shall be fulfilled completely in the case of Antichrist. For Jeremiah, too, 
speaks in this manner: “From Dan we shall hear the sound of the sharpness of his horses; at the sound of 
the neighing of his horses the whole land trembled.” And again, Moses says: “Dan is a lion’s whelp, and he 
shall leap from Bashan.” And that no one may fall into the mistake of thinking that this is spoken of the 
Saviour, let him attend to this. “Dan,” says he, “is a lion’s whelp;” and by thus naming the tribe of Dan as 
the one whence the accuser is destined to spring, he made the matter in hand quite clear. For as Christ is 
born of the tribe of Judah, so Antichrist shall be born of the tribe of Dan. And as our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, was spoken of in prophecy as a lion on account or His royalty and glory, in 
the same manner also has the Scripture prophetically described the accuser as a lion, on account of his 
tyranny and violence. 


XX, 


For in every respect that deceiver seeks to make himself appear like the Son of God. Christ is a lion, and 
Antichrist is a lion. Christ is King of things celestial and things terrestrial, and Antichrist will be king upon 
earth. The Saviour was manifested as a lamb; and he, too, will appear as a lamb, while he is a wolf within. 
The Saviour was circumcised, and he in like manner will appear in circumcision. The Saviour sent the 
apostles unto all the nations, and he in like manner will send false apostles. Christ gathered together the 
dispersed sheep, and he in like manner will gather together the dispersed people of the Hebrews. Christ 
gave to those who believed on Him the honourable and life-giving cross, and he in like manner will give 
his own sign. Christ appeared in the form of man, and he in like manner will come forth in the form of 
man. Christ arose from among the Hebrews, and he will spring from among the Jews. Christ displayed His 
flesh like a temple, and raised it up on the third day; and he too will raise up again the temple of stone in 
Jerusalem. And these deceits fabricated by him will become quite intelligible to those who listen to us 
attentively, from what shall be set forth next in order. 


XXII. 


For through the Scriptures we are instructed in two advents of the Christ and Saviour. And the first after 
the flesh was in humiliation, because He was manifested in lowly estate. So then His second advent is 
declared to be in glory; for He comes from heaven with power, and angels, and the glory of His Father. His 
first advent had John the Baptist as its forerunner; and His second, in which He is to come in glory, will 
exhibit Enoch, and Elias, and John the Divine. Behold, too, the Lord’s kindness to man; how even in the 
last times He shows His care for mortals, and pities them. For He will not leave us even then without 
prophets, but will send them to us for our instruction and assurance, and to make us give heed to the 
advent of the adversary, as He intimated also of old in this Daniel. For he says, “I shall make a covenant of 
one week, and in the midst of the week my sacrifice and libation will be removed.” For by one week he 
indicates the showing forth of the seven years which shall be in the last times. And the half of the week 
the two prophets, along with John, will take for the purpose of proclaiming to all the world the advent of 
Antichrist, that is to say, for a “thousand two hundred and sixty days clothed in sackcloth;” and they will 
work signs and wonders with the object of making men ashamed and repentant, even by these means, on 
account of their surpassing lawlessness and impiety. “And if any man will hurt them, fire will proceed out 
of their mouth, and devour their enemies. These have power to shut heaven, that it rain not in the days of 
the advent of Antichrist, and to turn waters into blood, and to smite the earth with all plagues as often as 
they will.” And when they have proclaimed all these things they will fall on the sword, cut off by the 
accuser . And they will fulfil their testimony, as Daniel also says; for he foresaw that the beast that came 
up out of the abyss would make war with them, namely with Enoch, Elias, and John, and would overcome 
them, and kill them, because of their refusal to give glory to the accuser, that is the little horn that sprang 
up. And he, being lifted up in heart, begins in the end to exalt himself and glorify himself as God, 
persecuting the saints and blaspheming Christ. 


XXII. 


But as, in accordance with the train of our discussion, we have been constrained to come to the matter of 
the days of the dominion of the adversary, it is necessary to state in the first place what concerns his 
nativity and growth; and then we must turn our discourse, as we have said before, to the expounding of 
this matter, viz., that in all respects the accuser and son of lawlessness is to make himself like our Saviour. 
Thus also the demonstration makes the matter clear to us. Since the Saviour of the world, with the 
purpose of saving the race of men, was born of the immaculate and virgin Mary, and in the form of the 
flesh trod the enemy under foot, in the exercise of the power of His own proper divinity; in the same 
manner also will the accuser come forth from an impure woman upon the earth, but shall be born of a 
virgin spuriously. For our God sojourned with us in the flesh, after that very flesh of ours which He made 
for Adam and all Adam’s posterity, yet without sin. But the accuser, though he take up the flesh, will do it 
only in appearance; for how should we wear that flesh which he did not make himself, but against which 
he warreth daily? And it is my opinion, beloved, that he will assume this phenomenal kind of flesh as an 
instrument. For this reason also is he to be born of a virgin, as if a spirit, and then to the rest he will be 
manifested as flesh. For as to a virgin bearing, this we have known only in the case of the all-holy Virgin, 
who bore the Saviour verily clothed in flesh. For Moses says, “Every male that openeth the womb shall be 
called holy unto the Lord.” This is by no means the case with him; but as the adversary will not open the 
womb, so neither will he take to himself real flesh, and be circumcised as Christ was circumcised. And 
even as Christ chose His apostles, so will he too assume a whole people of disciples like himself in 
wickedness. 


XXIII. 


Above all, moreover, he will love the nation of the Jews. And with all these he will work signs and terrible 
wonders, false wonders and not true, in order to deceive his impious equals. For if it were possible, he 
would seduce even the elect from the love of Christ. But in his first steps he will be gentle, loveable, quiet, 
pious, pacific, hating injustice, detesting gifts, not allowing idolatry; loving, says he, the Scriptures, 
reverencing priests, honouring his elders, repudiating fornication, detesting adultery, giving no heed to 
slanders, not admitting oaths, kind to strangers, kind to the poor, compassionate. And then he will work 
wonders, cleansing lepers, raising paralytics, expelling demons, proclaiming things remote just as things 


present, raising the dead, helping widows, defending orphans, loving all, reconciling in love men who 
contend, and saying to such, “Let not the sun go down upon your wrath;” and he will not acquire gold, nor 
love silver, nor seek riches. 


XXIV. 


And all this he will do corruptly and deceitfully, and with the purpose of deluding all to make him king. For 
when the peoples and tribes see so great virtues and so great powers in him, they will all with one mind 
meet together to make him king. And above all others shall the nation of the Hebrews be dear to the 
tyrant himself, while they say one to another, Is there found indeed in our generation such a man, so good 
and just? That shall be the way with the race of the Jews pre-eminently, as I said before, who, thinking, as 
they do, that they shall behold the king himself in such power, will approach him to say, We all confide in 
thee, and acknowledge thee to be just upon the whole earth; we all hope to be saved by thee; and by thy 
mouth we have received just and incorruptible judgment. 


XXV. 


And at first, indeed, that deceitful and lawless one, with crafty deceitfulness, will refuse such glory; but 
the men persisting, and holding by him, will declare him king. And thereafter he will be lifted up in heart, 
and he who was formerly gentle will become violent, and he who pursued love will become pitiless, and 
the humble in heart will become haughty and inhuman, and the hater of unrighteousness will persecute 
the righteous. Then, when he is elevated to his kingdom, he will marshal war; and in his wrath he will 
smite three mighty kings,—those, namely, of Egypt, Libya, and Ethiopia. And after that he will build the 
temple in Jerusalem, and will restore it again speedily, and give it over to the Jews. And then he will be 
lifted up in heart against every man; yea, he will speak blasphemy also against God, thinking in his deceit 
that he shall be king upon the earth hereafter for ever; not knowing, miserable wretch, that his kingdom 
is to be quickly brought to nought, and that he will quickly have to meet the fire which is prepared for 
him, along with all who trust him and serve him. For when Daniel said, “I shall make my covenant for one 
week,” he indicated seven years; and the one half of the week is for the preaching of the prophets, and for 
the other half of the week—that is to say, for three years and a half—Antichrist will reign upon the earth. 
And after this his kingdom and his glory shall be taken away. Behold, ye who love God, what manner of 
tribulation there shall rise in those days, such as has not been from the foundation of the world, no, nor 
ever shall be, except in those days alone. Then the lawless one, being lifted up in heart, will gather 
together his demons in man’s form, and will abominate those who call him to the kingdom, and will 
pollute many souls. 


XXVI. 


For he will appoint princes over them from among the demons. And he will no longer seem to be pious, 
but altogether and in all things he will be harsh, severe, passionate, wrathful, terrible, inconstant, dread, 
morose, hateful, abominable, savage, vengeful, iniquitous. And, bent on casting the whole race of men into 
the pit of perdition, he will multiply false signs. For when all the people greet him with their acclamations 
at his displays, he will shout with a strong voice, so that the place shall be shaken in which the multitudes 
stand by him: “Ye peoples, and tribes, and nations, acquaint yourselves with my mighty authority and 
power, and the strength of my kingdom. What prince is there so great as I am? What great God is there 
but I? Who will stand up against my authority?” Under the eye of the spectators he will remove mountains 
from their places, he will walk on the sea with dry feet, he will bring down fire from heaven, he will turn 
the day into darkness and the night into day, he will turn the sun about wheresoever he pleases; and, in 
short, in presence of those who behold him, he will show all the elements of earth and sea to be subject to 
him in the power of his specious manifestation. For if, while as yet he does not exhibit himself as the son 
of perdition, he raises and excites against us open war even to battles and slaughters, at that time when 
he shall come in his own proper person, and men shall see him as he is in reality, what machinations and 
deceits and delusions will he not bring into play, with the purpose of seducing all men, and leading them 
off from the way of truth, and from the gate of the kingdom? 


XXVII. 


Then, after all these things, the heavens will not give their dew, the clouds will not give their rain, the 
earth will refuse to yield its fruits, the sea shall be filled with stench, the rivers shall be dried up, the fish 
of the sea shall die, men shall perish of hunger and thirst; and father embracing son, and mother 
embracing daughter, will die together, and there will be none to bury them. But the whole earth will be 
filled with the stench arising from the dead bodies cast forth. And the sea, not receiving the floods of the 
rivers, will become like mire, and will be filled with an unlimited smell and stench. Then there will be a 
mighty pestilence upon the whole earth, and then, too, inconsolable lamentation, and measureless 
weeping, and unceasing mourning. Then men will deem those happy who are dead before them, and will 
say to them, “Open your sepulchres, and take us miserable beings in; open your receptacles for the 
reception of your wretched kinsmen and acquaintances. Happy are ye, in that ye have not seen our days. 
Happy are ye, in that ye have not had to witness this painful life of ours, nor this irremediable pestilence, 
nor these straits that possess our souls.” 


XXVIII. 


Then that abominable one will send his commands throughout every government by the hand at once of 
demons and of visible men, who shall say, “A mighty king has arisen upon the earth; come ye all to 
worship him; come ye all to see the strength of his kingdom: for, behold, he will give you corn; and he will 
bestow upon you wine, and great riches, and lofty honours. For the whole earth and sea obeys his 
command. Come ye all to him.” And by reason of the scarcity of food, all will go to him and worship him; 
and he will put his mark on their right hand and on their forehead, that no one may put the sign of the 
honourable cross upon his forehead with his right hand; but his hand is bound. And from that time he 
shall not have power to seal any one of his members, but he shall be attached to the deceiver, and shall 
serve him; and in him there is no repentance. But such an one is lost at once to God and to men, and the 
deceiver will give them scanty food by reason of his abominable seal. And his seal upon the forehead and 
upon the right hand is the number, “Six hundred threescore and six.” And I have an opinion as to this 
number, though I do not know the matter for certain; for many names have been found in this number 
when it is expressed in writing. Still we say that perhaps the scription of this same seal will give us the 
word I deny. For even in recent days, by means of his ministers—that is to say, the idolaters—that bitter 
adversary took up the word deny, when the lawless pressed upon the witnesses of Christ, with the 
adjuration, “Deny thy God, the crucified One.” 


XXIX. 


Of such kind, in the time of that hater of all good, will be the seal, the tenor of which will be this: I deny 
the Maker of heaven and earth, I deny the baptism, I deny my (former) service, and attach myself to thee, 
and I believe in thee. For this is what the prophets Enoch and Elias will preach: Believe not the enemy 
who is to come and be seen; for he is an adversary and corrupter and son of perdition, and deceives you; 
and for this reason he will kill you, and smite them with the sword. Behold the deceit of the enemy, know 
the machinations of the beguiler, how he seeks to darken the mind of men utterly. For he will show forth 
his demons brilliant like angels, and he will bring in hosts of the incorporeal without number. And in the 
presence of all he exhibits himself as taken up into heaven with trumpets and sounds, and the mighty 
shouting of those who hail him with indescribable hymns; the heir of darkness himself shining like light, 
and at one time soaring to the heavens, and at another descending to the earth with great glory, and again 
charging the demons, like angels, to execute his behests with much fear and trembling. Then will he send 
the cohorts of the demons among mountains and caves and dens of the earth, to track out those who have 
been concealed from his eyes, and to bring them forward to worship him. And those who yield to him he 
will seal with his seal; but those who refuse to submit to him he will consume with incomparable pains 
and bitterest torments and machinations, such as never have been, nor have reached the ear of man, nor 
have been seen by the eye of mortals. 


XXX. 


Blessed shall they be who overcome the tyrant then. For they shall be set forth as more illustrious and 
loftier than the first witnesses; for the former witnesses overcame his minions only, but these overthrow 
and conquer the accuser himself, the son of perdition. With what eulogies and crowns, therefore, will they 
not be adorned by our King, Jesus Christ! 


XXXII. 


But let us revert to the matter in hand. When men have received the seal, then, and find neither food nor 
water, they will approach him with a voice of anguish, saying, Give us to eat and drink, for we all faint 
with hunger and all manner of straits; and bid the heavens yield us water, and drive off from us the beasts 
that devour men. Then will that crafty one make answer, mocking them with absolute inhumanity, and 
saying, The heavens refuse to give rain, the earth yields not again its fruits; whence then can I give you 
food? Then, on hearing the words of this deceiver, these miserable men will perceive that this is the 
wicked accuser, and will mourn in anguish, and weep vehemently, and beat their face with their hands, 
and tear their hair, and lacerate their cheeks with their nails, while they say to each other: Woe for the 
calamity! woe for the bitter contract! woe for the deceitful covenant! woe for the mighty mischance! How 
have we been beguiled by the deceiver! how have we been joined to him! how have we been caught in his 
toils! how have we been taken in his abominable net! how have we heard the Scriptures, and understood 
them not! For truly those who are engrossed with the affairs of life, and with the lust of this world, will be 
easily brought over to the accuser then, and sealed by him. 


XXXII. 


But many who are hearers of the divine Scriptures, and have them in their hand, and keep them in mind 
with understanding, will escape his imposture. For they will see clearly through his insidious appearance 
and his deceitful imposture, and will flee from his hands, and betake themselves to the mountains, and 
hide themselves in the caves of the earth; and they will seek after the Friend of man with tears and a 
contrite heart; and He will deliver them out of his toils, and with His right hand He will save those from 
his snares who in a worthy and righteous manner make their supplication to Him. 


XXXIII. 


You see in what manner of fasting and prayer the saints will exercise themselves at that time. Observe, 
also, how hard the season and the times will be that are to come upon those in city and country alike. At 
that time they will be brought from the east even unto the west; and they will come up from the west even 
unto the east, and will weep greatly and wail vehemently. And when the day begins to dawn they will long 
for the night, in order that they may find rest from their labours; and when the night descends upon them, 
by reason of the continuous earthquakes and the tempests in the air, they will desire even to behold the 
light of the day, and will seek how they may hereafter meet a bitter death. At that time the whole earth 
will bewail the life of anguish, and the sea and air in like manner will bewail it; and the sun, too, will wail; 
and the wild beasts, together with the fowls, will wail; mountains and hills, and the trees of the plain, will 
wail on account of the race of man, because all have turned aside from the holy God, and obeyed the 
deceiver, and received the mark of that abominable one, the enemy of God, instead of the quickening 
cross of the Saviour. 


XXXIV. 


And the churches, too, will wail with a mighty lamentation, because neither “oblation nor incense” is 
attended to, nor a service acceptable to God; but the sanctuaries of the churches will become like a 
garden-watcher’s hut, and the holy body and blood of Christ will not be shown in those days. The public 
service of God shall be extinguished, psalmody shall cease, the reading of the Scriptures shall not be 
heard; but for men there shall be darkness, and lamentation on lamentation, and woe on woe. At that time 
silver and gold shall be cast out in the streets, and none shall gather them; but all things shall be held an 
offence. For all shall be eager to escape and to hide themselves, and they shall not be able anywhere to 
find concealment from the woes of the adversary; but as they carry his mark about them, they shall be 
readily recognised and declared to be his. Without there shall be fear, and within trembling, both by night 
and by day. In the street and in the houses there shall be the dead; in the streets and in the houses there 
shall be hunger and thirst; in the streets there shall be tumults, and in the houses lamentations. And 
beauty of countenance shall be withered, for their forms shall be like those of the dead; and the beauty of 
women shall fade, and the desire of all men shall vanish. 


XXXV. 


Notwithstanding, not even then will the merciful and benignant God leave the race of men without all 
comfort; but He will shorten even those days and the period of three years and a half, and He will curtail 
those times on account of the remnant of those who hide themselves in the mountains and caves, that the 
phalanx of all those saints fail not utterly. But these days shall run their course rapidly; and the kingdom 
of the deceiver and Antichrist shall be speedily removed. And then, in fine, in the glance of an eye shall 
the fashion of this world pass away, and the power of men shall be brought to nought, and all these visible 
things shall be destroyed. 


XXXVI. 


As these things, therefore, of which we have spoken before are in the future, beloved, when the one week 
is divided into parts, and the abomination of desolation has arisen then, and the forerunners of the Lord 
have finished their proper course, and the whole world, in fine, comes to the consummation, what remains 
but the manifestation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the Son of God, from heaven, for whom we 
have hoped; who shall bring forth fire and all just judgment against those who have refused to believe in 
Him? For the Lord says, “For as the lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth even unto the west, so 
shall also the coming of the Son of man be; for wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together.” For the sign of the cross shall arise from the east even unto the west, in brightness 
exceeding that of the sun, and shall announce the advent and manifestation of the Judge, to give to every 
one according to his works. For concerning the general resurrection and the kingdom of the saints, Daniel 
says: “And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some 
to shame and everlasting contempt.” And Isaiah says: “The dead shall rise, and those in the tombs shall 
awake, and those in the earth shall rejoice.” And our Lord says: “Many in that day shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God, and they that hear shall live.” 


XXXVII. 


For at that time the trumpet shall sound, and awake those that sleep from the lowest parts of the earth, 
righteous and sinners alike. And every kindred, and tongue, and nation, and tribe shall be raised in the 
twinkling of an eye; and they shall stand upon the face of the earth, waiting for the coming of the 
righteous and terrible Judge, in fear and trembling unutterable. For the river of fire shall come forth in 
fury like an angry sea, and shall burn up mountains and hills, and shall make the sea vanish, and shall 
dissolve the atmosphere with its heat like wax. The stars of heaven shall fall, the sun shall be turned into 
darkness, and the moon into blood. The heaven shall be rolled together like a scroll: the whole earth shall 
be burnt up by reason of the deeds done in it, which men did corruptly, in fornications, in adulteries, and 
in lies and uncleanness, and in idolatries, and in murders, and in battles. For there shall be the new 
heaven and the new earth. 


XXXVIII. 


Then shall the holy angels run on their commission to gather together all the nations, whom that terrible 
voice of the trumpet shall awake out of sleep. And before the judgment-seat of Christ shall stand those 
who once were kings and rulers, chief priests and priests; and they shall give an account of their 
administration, and of the fold, whoever of them through their negligence have lost one sheep out of the 
flock. And then shall be brought forward soldiers who were not content with their provision, but 
oppressed widows and orphans and beggars. Then shall be arraigned the collectors of tribute, who despoil 
the poor man of more than is ordered, and who make real gold like adulterate, in order to mulct the 
needy, in fields and in houses and in the churches. Then shall rise up the lewd with shame, who have not 
kept their bed undefiled, but have been ensnared by all manner of fleshly beauty, and have gone in the 
way of their own lusts. Then shall rise up those who have not kept the love of the Lord, mute and gloomy, 
because they contemned the light commandment of the Saviour, which says, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. Then they, too, shall weep who have possessed the unjust balance, and unjust 
weights and measures, and dry measures, as they wait for the righteous Judge. 


XXXIX. 


And why should we add many words concerning those who are sisted before the bar? Then the righteous 
shall shine forth like the sun, while the wicked shall be shown to be mute and gloomy. For both the 
righteous and the wicked shall be raised incorruptible: the righteous, to be honoured eternally, and to 
taste immortal joys; and the wicked, to be punished in judgment eternally. Each ponders the question as 
to what answer he shall give to the righteous Judge for his deeds, whether good or bad. With all men each 
one’s actions shall environ him, whether he be good or evil. For the powers of the heavens shall be 
shaken, and fear and trembling shall consume all things, both heaven and earth and things under the 
earth. And every tongue shall confess Him openly, and shall confess Him who comes to judge righteous 
judgment, the mighty God and Maker of all things. Then with fear and astonishment shall come angels, 
thrones, powers, principalities, dominions, and the cherubim and seraphim with their many eyes and six 
wings, all crying aloud with a mighty voice, “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts, omnipotent; the heaven 
and the earth are full of Thy glory.” And the King of kings and Lord of lords, the Judge who accepts no 
man’s person, and the Jurist who distributes justice to every man, shall be revealed upon His dread and 
lofty throne; and all the flesh of mortals shall see His face with great fear and trembling, both the 
righteous and the sinner. 


XL. 


Then shall the son of perdition be brought forward, to wit, the accuser, with his demons and with his 
servants, by angels stern and inexorable. And they shall be given over to the fire that is never quenched, 
and to the worm that never sleepeth, and to the outer darkness. For the people of the Hebrews shall see 
Him in human form, as He appeared to them when He came by the holy Virgin in the flesh, and as they 
crucified Him. And He will show them the prints of the nails in His hands and feet, and His side pierced 
with the spear, and His head crowned with thorns, and His honourable cross. And once for all shall the 
people of the Hebrews see all these things, and they shall mourn and weep, as the prophet exclaims, 
“They shall look on Him whom they have pierced;” and there shall be none to help them or to pity them, 
because they repented not, neither turned aside from the wicked way. And these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment with the demons and the accuser. 


XLI. 


Then He shall gather together all nations, as the holy Gospel so strikingly declares. For what says 
Matthew the evangelist, or rather the Lord Himself, in the Gospel? “When the Son of man shall come in 
His glory, and all the holy angels with Him, then shall He sit upon the throne of His glory: and before Him 
shall be gathered all nations; and He shall separate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his 
sheep from the goats: and He shall set the sheep on His right hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall 
the King say unto them on His right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world.” Come, ye prophets, who were cast out for my name’s sake. 
Come, ye patriarchs, who before my advent were obedient to me, and longed for my kingdom. Come, ye 
apostles, who were my fellows in my sufferings in my incarnation, and suffered with me in the Gospel. 
Come, ye martyrs, who confessed me before despots, and endured many torments and pains. Come, ye 
hierarchs, who did me sacred service blamelessly day and night, and made the oblation of my honourable 
body and blood daily. 


XLIT. 


Come, ye saints, who disciplined yourselves in mountains and caves and dens of the earth, who honoured 
my name by continence and prayer and virginity. Come, ye maidens, who desired my bride-chamber, and 
loved no other bridegroom than me, who by your testimony and habit of life were wedded to me, the 
immortal and incorruptible Bridegroom. Come, ye friends of the poor and the stranger. Come, ye who kept 
my love, as Iam love. Come, ye who possess peace, for I own that peace. Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you, ye who esteemed not riches, ye who had compassion on the poor, 


who aided the orphans, who helped the widows, who gave drink to the thirsty, who fed the hungry, who 
received strangers, who clothed the naked, who visited the sick, who comforted those in prison, who 
helped the blind, who kept the seal of the faith inviolate, who assembled yourselves together in the 
churches, who listened to my Scriptures, who longed for my words, who observed my law day and night, 
who endured hardness with me like good soldiers, seeking to please me, your heavenly King. Come, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. Behold, my kingdom is made 
ready; behold, paradise is opened; behold, my immortality is shown in its beauty. Come all, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. 


XLII. 


Then shall the righteous answer, astonished at the mighty and wondrous fact that He, whom the hosts of 
angels cannot look upon openly, addresses them as friends, and shall cry out to Him, Lord, when saw we 
Thee an hungered, and fed Thee? Master, when saw we Thee thirsty, and gave Thee drink? Thou Terrible 
One, when saw we Thee naked, and clothed Thee? Immortal, when saw we Thee a stranger, and took Thee 
in? Thou Friend of man, when saw we Thee sick or in prison, and came unto Thee? Thou art the ever- 
living One. Thou art without beginning, like the Father, and co-eternal with the Spirit. Thou art He who 
made all things out of nothing. Thou art the prince of the angels. Thou art He at whom the depths 
tremble. Thou art He who is covered with light as with a garment. Thou art He who made us, and 
fashioned us of earth. Thou art He who formed things invisible. From Thy presence the whole earth fleeth 
away, and how have we received hospitably Thy kingly power and lordship? 


XLIV. 


Then shall the King of kings make answer again, and say to them, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Inasmuch as ye have received those of whom I 
have already spoken to you, and clothed them, and fed them, and gave them to drink, I mean the poor who 
are my members, ye have done it unto me. But come ye into the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world; enjoy for ever and ever that which is given you by my Father in heaven, and the 
holy and quickening Spirit. And what mouth then will be able to tell out those blessings which eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love Him? 


XLV. 


Ye have heard of the ceaseless joy, ye have heard of the immoveable kingdom, ye have heard of the feast 
of blessings without end. Learn now, then, also the address of anguish with which the just Judge and the 
benignant God shall speak to those on the left hand in unmeasured anger and wrath, Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. Ye have prepared these things for 
yourselves; take to yourselves also the enjoyment of them. Depart from me, ye cursed, into the outer 
darkness, and into the unquenchable fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. I made you, and ye gave 
yourselves to another. Iam He who brought you forth from your mother’s womb, and ye rejected me. I am 
He who fashioned you of earth by my word of command, and ye gave yourselves to another. Iam He who 
nurtured you, and ye served another. I ordained the earth and the sea for your maintenance and the 
bound of your life, and ye listened not to my commandments. I made the light for you, that ye might enjoy 
the day, and the night also, that ye might have rest; and ye vexed me, and set me at nought with your 
wicked words, and opened the door to the passions. Depart from me, ye workers of iniquity. I know you 
not, I recognise you not: ye made yourselves the workmen of another lord—namely, the devil. With him 
inherit ye the darkness, and the fire that is not quenched, and the worm that sleepeth not, and the 
gnashing of teeth. 


XLVI. 


For I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; I was a stranger, 
and ye took me not in; naked, and ye clothed me not; sick, and ye visited me not: I was in prison, and ye 
came not unto me. I made your ears that ye might hear the Scriptures; and ye prepared them for the 
songs of demons, and lyres, and jesting. I made your eyes that you might see the light of my 
commandments, and keep them; and ye called in fornication and wantonness, and opened them to all 
other manner of uncleanness. I prepared your mouth for the utterance of adoration, and praise, and 
psalms, and spiritual odes, and for the exercise of continuous reading; and ye fitted it to railing, and 
swearing, and blasphemies, while ye sat and spoke evil of your neighbours. I made your hands that ye 
might stretch them forth in prayers and supplications, and ye put them forth to robberies, and murders, 
and the killing of each other. I ordained your feet to walk in the preparation of the Gospel of peace, both 
in the churches and the houses of my saints; and ye taught them to run to adulteries, and fornications, 
and theatres, and dancings, and elevations. 


XLVII. 


At last the assembly is dissolved, the spectacle of this life ceaseth: its deceit and its semblance are passed 
away. Cleave to me, to whom every knee boweth, of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things 


under the earth. For all who have been negligent, and have not shown pity in well-doing there, have 
nothing else due them than the unquenchable fire. For I am the friend of man, but yet also a righteous 
Judge to all. For I shall award the recompense according to desert; I shall give the reward to all, 
according to each man’s labour; I shall make return to all, according to each man’s conflict. I wish to have 
pity, but I see no oil in your vessels. I desire to have mercy, but ye have passed through life entirely 
without mercy. I long to have compassion, but your lamps are dark by reason of your hardness of heart. 
Depart from me. For judgment is without mercy to him that hath showed no mercy. 


XLVIII. 


Then shall they also make answer to the dread Judge, who accepteth no man’s person: Lord, when saw we 
Thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and ministered not unto Thee? 
Lord, dost Thou know us not? Thou didst form us, Thou didst fashion us, Thou didst make us of four 
elements, Thou didst give us spirit and soul. On Thee we believed; Thy seal we received, Thy baptism we 
obtained; we acknowledged Thee to be God, we knew Thee to be Creator; in Thee we wrought sights, 
through Thee we cast out demons, for Thee we mortified the flesh, for Thee we preserved virginity, for 
Thee we practised chastity, for Thee we became strangers on the earth; and Thou sayest, I know you not, 
depart from me! Then shall He make answer to them, and say, Ye acknowledged me as Lord, but ye kept 
not my words. Ye were marked with the seal of my cross, but ye deleted it by your hardness of heart. Ye 
obtained my baptism, but ye observed not my commandments. Ye subdued your body to virginity, but ye 
kept not mercy, but ye did not cast the hatred of your brother out of your souls. For not every one that 
saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall be saved, but he that doeth my will. And these shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life eternal. 


XLIX. 
“Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee the crown of life.” 


Ye have heard, beloved, the answer of the Lord; ye have learned the sentence of the Judge; ye have been 
given to understand what kind of awful scrutiny awaits us, and what day and what hour are before us. Let 
us therefore ponder this every day; let us meditate on this both day and night, both in the house, and by 
the way, and in the churches, that we may not stand forth at that dread and impartial judgment 
condemned, abased, and sad, but with purity of action, life, conversation, and confession; so that to us 
also the merciful and benignant God may say, “Thy faith hath saved thee, go in peace;” and again, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” Which joy may it be ours to reach, by the grace and 
kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom pertain glory, honour, and adoration, with His Father, who is 
without beginning, and His holy, and good, and quickening Spirit, now and ever, and to the ages of the 
ages. Amen. 


Hippolytus on the Twelve Apostles: 
Where each of them preached, and where he met his end 


1. Peter preached the Gospel in Pontus, and Galatia, and Cappadocia, and Betania, and Italy, and Asia, and 
was afterwards crucified by Nero in Rome with his head downward, as he had himself desired to suffer in 
that manner. 


2. Andrew preached to the Scythians and Thracians, and was crucified, suspended on an olive tree, at 
Patrae, a town of Achaia; and there too he was buried. 


3. John, again, in Asia, was banished by Domitian the king to the isle of Patmos, in which also he wrote his 
Gospel and saw the apocalyptic vision; and in Trajan’s time he fell asleep at Ephesus, where his remains 
were sought for, but could not be found. 


4. James, his brother, when preaching in Judea, was cut off with the sword by Herod the tetrarch, and was 
buried there. 


5. Philip preached in Phrygia, and was crucified in Hierapolis with his head downward in the time of 
Domitian, and was buried there. 


6. Bartholomew, again, preached to the Indians, to whom he also gave the Gospel according to Matthew, 
and was crucified with his head downward, and was buried in Allanum, a town of the great Armenia. 


7. And Matthew wrote the Gospel in the Hebrew tongue, and published it at Jerusalem, and fell asleep at 
Hierees, a town of Parthia. 


8. And Thomas preached to the Parthians, Medes, Persians, Hyrcanians, Bactrians, and Margians, and was 
thrust through in the four members of his body with a pine spear at Calamene, the city of India, and was 
buried there. 


9. And James the son of Alphaeus, when preaching in Jerusalem, was stoned to death by the Jews, and was 
buried there beside the temple. 


10. Jude, who is also called Lebbaeus, preached to the people of Edessa, and to all Mesopotamia, and fell 
asleep at Berytus, and was buried there. 


11. Simon the Zealot, the son of Clopas, who is also called Jude, became bishop of Jerusalem after James 
the Just, and fell asleep and was buried there at the age of 120 years. 


12. And Matthias, who was one of the seventy, was numbered along with the eleven apostles, and 
preached in Jerusalem, and fell asleep and was buried there. 


13. And Paul entered into the apostleship a year after the assumption of Christ; and beginning at 
Jerusalem, he advanced as far as Illyricum, and Italy, and Spain, preaching the Gospel for five-and-thirty 
years. And in the time of Nero he was beheaded at Rome, and was buried there. 

The same Hippolytus on the Seventy Apostles. 

1. James the Lord’s brother, bishop of Jerusalem. 


. Cleopas, bishop of Jerusalem. 


. Matthias, who supplied the vacant place in the number of the twelve apostles. 
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4. Thaddeus, who conveyed the epistle to Augarus. 
5. Ananias, who baptized Paul, and was bishop of Damascus. 
6. Stephen, the first martyr. 

7. Philip, who baptized the eunuch. 


8. Prochorus, bishop of Nicomedia, who also was the first that departed, believing together with his 
daughters. 


9. Nicanor died when Stephen was martyred. 

10. Timon, bishop of Bostra. 

11. Parmenas, bishop of Soli. 

12. Nicolaus, bishop of Samaria. 

13. Barnabas, bishop of Milan. 

14. Mark the evangelist, bishop of Alexandria. 

15. Luke the evangelist. 

These two belonged to the seventy disciples who were scattered by the offence of the word which Christ 
spoke, “Except a man eat my flesh, and drink my blood, he is not worthy of me.” But the one being 
induced to return to the Lord by Peter’s instrumentality, and the other by Paul’s, they were honoured to 


preach that Gospel on account of which they also suffered martyrdom, the one being burned, and the 
other being crucified on an olive tree. 


16. Silas, bishop of Corinth. 

17. Silvanus, bishop of Thessalonica. 

18. Crisces (Crescens), bishop of Carchedon in Gaul. 
19. Epaenetus, bishop of Carthage. 

20. Andronicus, bishop of Pannonia. 

21. Amplias, bishop of Odyssus. 

22. Urban, bishop of Macedonia. 

23. Stachys, bishop of Byzantium. 


24. Barnabas, bishop of Heraclea. 


25. Phygellus, bishop of Ephesus. He was of the party also of Simon. 
26. Hermogenes. He, too, was of the same mind with the former. 
27. Demas, who also became a priest of idols. 

28. Apelles, bishop of Smyrna. 

29. Aristobulus, bishop of Britain. 

30. Narcissus, bishop of Athens. 

31. Herodion, bishop of Tarsus. 

32. Agabus the prophet. 

33. Rufus, bishop of Thebes. 

34. Asyncritus, bishop of Hyrcania. 

35. Phlegon, bishop of Marathon. 

36. Hermes, bishop of Dalmatia. 

37. Patrobulus, bishop of Puteoli. 

38. Hermas, bishop of Philippi. 

39. Linus, bishop of Rome. 

40. Caius, bishop of Ephesus. 

41. Philologus, bishop of Sinope. 

42, 43. Olympus and Rhodion were martyred in Rome. 
44. Lucius, bishop of Laodicea in Syria. 

45. Jason, bishop of Tarsus. 

46. Sosipater, bishop of Iconium. 

47. Tertius, bishop of Iconium. 

48. Erastus, bishop of Panellas. 

49. Quartus, bishop of Berytus. 

50. Apollo, bishop of Caesarea. 

51. Cephas. 

52. Sosthenes, bishop of Colophonia. 

53. Tychicus, bishop of Colophonia. 

54. Epaphroditus, bishop of Andriace. 

55. Caesar, bishop of Dyrrachium. 

56. Mark, cousin to Barnabas, bishop of Apollonia. 
57. Justus, bishop of Eleutheropolis. 

58. Artemas, bishop of Lystra. 

59. Clement, bishop of Sardinia. 

60. Onesiphorus, bishop of Corone. 

61. Tychicus, bishop of Chalcedon. 


62. Carpus, bishop of Berytus in Thrace. 


63. Evodus, bishop of Antioch. 
64. Aristarchus, bishop of Apamea. 
65. Mark, who is also John, bishop of Bibloupolis. 
66. Zenas, bishop of Diospolis. 
67. Philemon, bishop of Gaza. 
68, 69. Aristarchus and Pudes. 
70. Trophimus, who was martyred along with Paul. 
Heads of the Canons of Abulide or Hippolytus, 
Which are used by the AEthiopian Christians. 
1. Of the holy faith of Jesus Christ. 
. Of bishops. 
. Of prayers spoken on the ordination of bishops, and of the order of the Missa. 
. Of the ordination of presbyters. 


. Of the ordination of deacons. 
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6. Of those who suffer persecution for the faith. 
7. Of the election of reader and sub-deacon. 

8. Of the gift of healing. 

9. Of the presbyter who abides in a place inconvenient for his office. 
10. Of those who are converted to the Christian religion. 

11. Of him who makes idols. 


12. Various pursuits are enumerated, the followers of which are not to be admitted to the Christian 
religion until repentance is exhibited. 


13. Of the place which the highest kings or princes shall occupy in the temple. 

14. That it is not meet for Christians to bear arms. 

15. Of works which are unlawful to Christians. 

16. Of the Christian who marries a slave-woman. 

17. Of the free woman. 

18. Of the midwife; and that the women ought to be separate from the men in prayer. 
19. Of the catechumen who suffers martyrdom before baptism. 

20. Of the fast of the fourth and sixth holiday; and of Lent. 

21. That presbyters should assemble daily with the people in church. 

22. Of the week of the Jews’ passover; and of him who knows not passover (Easter). 
23. That every one be held to learn doctrine. 

24. Of the care of the bishop over the sick. 

25. Of him on whom the care of the sick is enjoined; and of the time at which prayers are to be made. 
26. Of the time at which exhortations are to be heard. 

27. Of him who frequents the temple every day. 


28. That the faithful ought to eat nothing before the holy communion. 


29. That care is to be well taken that nothing fall from the chalice to the ground. 

30. Of catechumens. 

31. That a deacon may dispense the Eucharist to the people with permission of a bishop or presbyter. 
32. That widows and virgins ought to pray constantly. 


33. That commemoration should be made of the faithful dead every day, with the exception of the Lord’s 
day. 


34. Of the sober behaviour of the secular in church. 


35. That deacons may pronounce the benediction and thanksgiving at the love-feasts when a bishop is not 
present. 


36. Of the first-fruits of the earth, and of vows. 


37. When a bishop celebrates the holy communion (Synaxis), the presbyters who stand by him should be 
clothed in white. 


38. That no one ought to sleep on the night of the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


CANONS OF THE CHURCH OF ALEXANDRIA 


Wrongly ascribed to Hippolytus. 


In the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, Amen. Those are the canons of the Church, 
ordinances which Hippolytus wrote, by whom the Church speaketh; and the number of them is thirty-eight 
canons. Greeting from the Lord. 


Canon First. Of the Catholic faith. Before all things should we speak of the faith, holy and right, regarding 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God; and we have consequently placed that canon in the faith 
(the symbol); and we agree in this with all reasonable certitude, that the Trinity is equal perfectly in 
honour, and equal in glory, and has neither beginning nor end. The Word is the Son of God, and is Himself 
the Creator of every creature, of things visible and invisible. This we lay down with one accord, in 
opposition to those who have said boldly, that it is not right to speak of the Word of God as our Lord Jesus 
Christ spake. We come together chiefly to bring out the holy truth regarding God; and we have separated 
them, because they do not agree with the Church in theology, nor with us the sons of the Scriptures. On 
this account we have sundered them from the Church, and have left what concerns them to God, who will 
judge His creatures with justice. To those, moreover, who are not cognisant of them, we make this known 
without ill-will, in order that they may not rush into an evil death, like heretics, but may gain eternal life, 
and teach their sons and their posterity this one true faith 


Canon Second. Of bishops. A bishop should be elected by all the people, and he should be unimpeachable, 
as it is written of him in the apostle; in the week in which he is ordained, the whole people should also say, 
We desire him; and there should be silence in the whole hall, and they should all pray in his behalf, and 
say, O God, stablish him whom Thou hast prepared for us, etc 


Canon Third. Prayer in behalf of him who is made bishop, and the ordinance of the Missa. O God, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of all consolation, etc 


Canon Fourth. Of the ordination of a presbyter 

Canon Fifth. Of the constituting a deacon 

Canon Sixth. Of those who have suffered for the faith 

Canon Seventh. Of him who is elected reader and sub-deacon 

Canon Eighth. Of the gift of healings 

Canon Ninth. That a presbyter should not dwell in unbefitting places; and of the honour of widows 
Canon Tenth. Of those who wish to become Nazarenes (Christians) 

Canon Eleventh. Of him who makes idols and images, or the artificer 


Canon Twelfth. Of the prohibition of those works, the authors of which are not to be received but on the 
exhibition of repentance 


Canon Thirteenth. Of a prince or a soldier, that they be not received indiscriminately 


Canon Fourteenth. That a Nazarene may not become a soldier unless by order 
Canon Fifteenth. Enumeration of works which are unlawful 
Canon Sixteenth. Of him who has a lawful wife, and takes another beside her 


Canon Seventeenth. Of a free-born woman, and her duties. Of midwives, and of the separation of men 
from women. Of virgins, that they should cover their faces and their heads 


Canon Eighteenth. Of women in childbed, and of midwives again 

Canon Nineteenth. Of catechumens, and the ordinance of Baptism and the Missa 
Canon Twentieth. Of the fast the six days, and of that of Lent 

Canon Twenty-first. Of the daily assembling of priests and people in the church 


Canon Twenty-second. Of the week of the Jews’ passover, wherein joy shall be put away, and of what is 
eaten therein; and of him who, being brought up abroad, is ignorant of the Calendar 


Canon Twenty-third. Of doctrine, that it should be continuous, greater than the sea, and that its words 
ought to be fulfilled by deeds 


Canon Twenty-fourth. Of the bishop’s visitation of the sick; and that if an infirm man has prayed in the 
church, and has a house, he should go to him 


Canon Twenty-fifth. Of the procurator appointed for the sick, and of the bishop, and the times of prayer 
Canon Twenty-sixth. Of the hearing of the word in church, and of praying in it 


Canon Twenty-seventh. Of him who does not come to church daily,—let him read books; and of prayer at 
midnight and cock-crowing, and of the washing of hands at the time of any prayer 


Canon Twenty-eighth. That none of the believers should taste anything, but after he has taken the sacred 
mysteries, especially in the days of fasting 


Canon Twenty-ninth. Of the keeping of oblations which are laid upon the altar,—that nothing fall into the 
sacred chalice, and that nothing fall from the priests, nor from the boys when they take communion; that 
an evil spirit rule them not, and that no one speak in the protection, except in prayer; and when the 
oblations of the people cease, let psalms be read with all attention, even to the signal of the bell; and of 
the sign of the cross, and the casting of the dust of the altar into the pool 


Canon Thirtieth. Of catechumens and the like 
Canon Thirty-first. Of the bishop and presbyter bidding the deacons present the communion 


Canon Thirty-second. Of virgins and widows, that they should pray and fast in the church. Let those who 
are given to the clerical order pray according to their judgment. Let not a bishop be bound to fasting but 
with the clergy. And on account of a feast or supper, let him prepare for the poor 


Canon Thirty-third. Of the Atalmsas (the oblation), which they shall present for those who are dead, that it 
be not done on the Lord’s day 


Canon Thirty-fourth. That no one speak much, nor make a clamour; and of the entrance of the saints into 
the mansions of the faithful 


Canon Thirty-fifth. Of a deacon present at a feast at which there is a presbyter present,—let him do his 
part in prayer and the breaking of bread for a blessing, and not for the body; and of the discharge of 
widows 


Canon Thirty-sixth. Of the first-fruits of the earth, and the first dedication of them; and of presses, oil, 
honey, milk, wool, and the like, which may be offered to the bishop for his blessing 


Canon Thirty-seventh. As often as a bishop takes of the sacred mysteries, let the deacons and presbyters 
be gathered together, clothed in white robes, brilliant in the view of all the people; and in like manner 
with a reader 


Canon Thirty-eighth. Of the night on which our Lord Jesus Christ rose. That no one shall sleep on that 
night, and wash himself with water; and a declaration concerning such a one; and a declaration 
concerning him who sins after baptism, and of things lawful and unlawful 


The sacred canons of the holy patriarch Hippolytus, the first patriarch of the great city of Rome, which he 


composed, are ended; and the number of them is thirty-eight canons. May the Lord help us to keep them. 
And to God be glory for ever, and on us be His mercy for ever. Amen. 


CYPRIAN 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. ERNEST WALLIS, PH.D. 


The Life and Passion of Cyprian, Bishop and Martyr 


BY PONTIUS THE DEACON. 


1. Although Cyprian, the devout priest and glorious witness of God, composed many writings whereby the 
memory of his worthy name survives; and although the profuse fertility of his eloquence and of God’s 
grace so expands itself in the exuberance and richness of his discourse, that he will probably never cease 
to speak even to the end of the world; yet, since to his works and deserts it is justly due that his example 
should be recorded in writing, I have thought it well to prepare this brief and compendious narrative. Not 
that the life of so great a man can be unknown to any even of the heathen nations, but that to our 
posterity also this incomparable and lofty pattern may be prolonged into immortal remembrance. It would 
assuredly be hard that, when our fathers have given such honour even to lay-people and catechumens 
who have obtained martyrdom, for reverence of their very martyrdom, as to record many, or I had nearly 
said, well nigh all, of the circumstances of their sufferings, so that they might be brought to our 
knowledge also who as yet were not born, the passion of such a priest and such a martyr as Cyprian 
should be passed over, who, independently of his martyrdom, had much to teach, and that what he did 
while he lived should be hidden from the world. And, indeed, these doings of his were such, and so great, 
and so admirable, that I am deterred by the contemplation of their greatness, and confess myself 
incompetent to discourse in a way that shall be worthy of the honour of his deserts, and unable to relate 
such noble deeds in such a way that they may appear as great as in fact they are, except that the 
multitude of his glories is itself sufficient for itself, and needs no other heraldry. It enhances my difficulty, 
that you also are anxious to hear very much, or if it be possible every thing, about him, longing with eager 
warmth at least to become acquainted with his deeds, although now his living words are silent. And in this 
behalf, if I should say that the powers of eloquence fail me, I should say too little. For eloquence itself fails 
of suitable powers fully to satisfy your desire. And thus I am sorely pressed on both sides, since he 
burdens me with his virtues, and you press me hard with your entreaties. 


2. At what point, then, shall I begin,—from what direction shall I approach the description of his goodness, 
except from the beginning of his faith and from his heavenly birth? inasmuch as the doings of a man of 
God should not be reckoned from any point except from the time that he was born of God. He may have 
had pursuits previously, and liberal arts may have imbued his mind while engaged therein; but these 
things I pass over; for as yet they had nothing to do with anything but his secular advantage. But when he 
had learned sacred knowledge, and breaking through the clouds of this world had emerged into the light 
of spiritual wisdom, if I was with him in any of his doings, if I have discerned any of his more illustrious 
labours, I will speak of them; only asking meanwhile for this indulgence, that whatever I shall say too little 
(for too little I must needs say) may rather be attributed to my ignorance than subtracted from his glory. 
While his faith was in its first rudiments, he believed that before God nothing was worthy in comparison of 
the observance of continency. For he thought that the heart might then become what it ought to be, and 
the mind attain to the full capacity of truth, if he trod under foot the lust of the flesh with the robust and 
healthy vigour of holiness. Who has ever recorded such a marvel? His second birth had not yet 
enlightened the new man with the entire splendour of the divine light, yet he was already overcoming the 
ancient and pristine darkness by the mere dawning of the light. Then—what is even greater—when he had 
learned from the reading of Scripture certain things not according to the condition of his novitiate, but in 
proportion to the earliness of his faith, he immediately laid hold of what he had discovered, for his own 
advantage in deserving well of God. By distributing his means for the relief of the indigence of the poor, 
by dispensing the purchase-money of entire estates, he at once realized two benefits,—the contempt of 
this world’s ambition, than which nothing is more pernicious, and the observance of that mercy which God 
has preferred even to His sacrifices, and which even he did not maintain who said that he had kept all the 
commandments of the law; whereby with premature swiftness of piety he almost began to be perfect 
before he had learnt the way to be perfect. Who of the ancients, I pray, has done this? Who of the most 
celebrated veterans in the faith, whose hearts and ears have throbbed to the divine words for many years, 
has attempted any such thing, as this man—of faith yet unskilled, and whom, perhaps, as yet nobody 
trusted—surpassing the age of antiquity, accomplished by his glorious and admirable labours? No one 
reaps immediately upon his sowing; no one presses out the vintage harvest from the trenches just formed; 
no one ever yet sought for ripened fruit from newly planted slips. But in him all incredible things 
concurred. In him the threshing preceded (if it may be said, for the thing is beyond belief)—preceded the 
sowing, the vintage the shoots, the fruit the root. 


3. The apostle’s epistle says that novices should be passed over, lest by the stupor of heathenism that yet 
clings to their unconfirmed minds, their untaught inexperience should in any respect sin against God. He 
first, and I think he alone, furnished an illustration that greater progress is made by faith than by time. 
For although in the Acts of the Apostles the eunuch is described as at once baptized by Philip, because he 
believed with his whole heart, this is not a fair parallel. For he was a Jew, and as he came from the temple 


of the Lord he was reading the prophet Isaiah, and he hoped in Christ, although as yet he did not believe 
that He had come; while the other, coming from the ignorant heathens, began with a faith as mature as 
that with which few perhaps have finished their course. In short, in respect of God’s grace, there was no 
delay, no postponement,—I have said but little,—he immediately received the presbyterate and the 
priesthood. For who is there that would not entrust every grade of honour to one who believed with such a 
disposition? There are many things which he did while still a layman, and many things which now as a 
presbyter he did—many things which, after the examples of righteous men of old, and following them with 
a close imitation, he accomplished with the obedience of entire consecration—that deserved well of the 
Lord. For his discourse concerning this was usually, that if he had read of any one being set forth with the 
praise of God, he would persuade us to inquire on account of what doings he had pleased God. If Job, 
glorious by God’s testimony, was called a true worshipper of God, and one to whom there was none upon 
earth to be compared, he taught that we should do whatever Job had previously done, so that while we are 
doing like things we may call forth a similar testimony of God for ourselves. He, contemning the loss of his 
estate, gained such advantage by his virtue thus tried, that he had no perception of the temporal losses 
even of his affection. Neither poverty nor pain broke him down; the persuasion of his wife did not 
influence him; the dreadful suffering of his own body did not shake his firmness. His virtue remained 
established in its own home, and his devotion, founded upon deep roots, gave way under no onset of the 
devil tempting him to abstain from blessing his God with a grateful faith even in his adversity. His house 
was open to every comer. No widow returned from him with an empty lap; no blind man was unguided by 
him as a companion; none faltering in step was unsupported by him for a staff; none stripped of help by 
the hand of the mighty was not protected by him as a defender. Such things ought they to do, he was 
accustomed to say, who desire to please God. And thus running through the examples of all good men, by 
always imitating those who were better than others he made himself also worthy of imitation. 


4. He had a close association among us with a just man, and of praiseworthy memory, by name Caecilius, 
and in age as well as in honour a presbyter, who had converted him from his worldly errors to the 
acknowledgment of the true divinity. This man he loved with entire honour and all observance, regarding 
him with an obedient veneration, not only as the friend and comrade of his soul, but as the parent of his 
new life. And at length he, influenced by his attentions, was, as well he might be, stimulated to such a 
pitch of excessive love, that when he was departing from this world, and his summons was at hand, he 
commended to him his wife and children; so that him whom he had made a partner in the fellowship of his 
way of life, he afterwards made the heir of his affection. 


5. It would be tedious to go through individual circumstances, it would be laborious to enumerate all his 
doings. For the proof of his good works I think that this one thing is enough, that by the judgment of God 
and the favour of the people, he was chosen to the office of the priesthood and the degree of the 
episcopate while still a neophyte, and, as it was considered, a novice. Although still in the early days of his 
faith, and in the untaught season of his spiritual life, a generous disposition so shone forth in him, that 
although not yet resplendent with the glitter of office, but only of hope, he gave promise of entire 
trustworthiness for the priesthood that was coming upon him. Moreover, I will not pass over that 
remarkable fact, of the way in which, when the entire people by God’s inspiration leapt forward in his love 
and honour, he humbly withdrew, giving place to men of older standing, and thinking himself unworthy of 
a claim to so great honour, so that he thus became more worthy. For he is made more worthy who 
dispenses with what he deserves. And with this excitement were the eager people at that time inflamed, 
desiring with a spiritual longing, as the event proved, not only a bishop,—for in him whom then with a 
latent foreboding of divinity they were in such wise demanding, they were seeking not only a priest,—but 
moreover a future martyr. A crowded fraternity was besieging the doors of the house, and throughout all 
the avenues of access an anxious love was circulating. Possibly that apostolic experience might then have 
happened to him, as he desired, of being let down through a window, had he also been equal to the 
apostle in the honour of ordination. It was plain to be seen that all the rest were expecting his coming 
with an anxious spirit of suspense, and received him when he came with excessive joy. I speak unwillingly, 
but I must needs speak. Some resisted him, even that he might overcome them; yet with what gentleness, 
how patiently, how benevolently he gave them indulgence! how mercifully he forgave them, reckoning 
them afterwards, to the astonishment of many, among his closest and, most intimate friends! For who 
would not be amazed at the forgetfulness of a mind so retentive? 


6. Henceforth who is sufficient to relate the manner in which he bore himself?—what pity was his? what 
vigour? how great his mercy? how great his strictness? So much sanctity and grace beamed from his face 
that it confounded the minds of the beholders. His countenance was grave and joyous. Neither was his 
severity gloomy, nor his affability excessive, but a mingled tempering of both; so that it might be doubted 
whether he most deserved to be revered or to be loved, except that he deserved both to be revered and to 
be loved. And his dress was not out of harmony with his countenance, being itself also subdued to a fitting 
mean. The pride of the world did not inflame him, nor yet did an excessively affected penury make him 
sordid, because this latter kind of attire arises no less from boastfulness, than does such an ambitious 
frugality from ostentation. But what did he as bishop in respect of the poor, whom as a catechumen he had 
loved? Let the priests of piety consider, or those whom the teaching of their very rank has trained to the 
duty of good works, or those whom the common obligation of the Sacrament has bound to the duty of 
manifesting love. Cyprian the bishop’s cathedra received such as he had been before,—it did not make 
him so. 


7. And therefore for such merits he at once obtained the glory of proscription also. For nothing else was 
proper than that he who in the secret recesses of his conscience was rich in the full honour of religion and 
faith, should moreover be renowned in the publicly diffused report of the Gentiles. He might, indeed, at 
that time, in accordance with the rapidity wherewith he always attained everything, have hastened to the 
crown of martyrdom appointed for him, especially when with repeated calls he was frequently demanded 
for the lions, had it not been needful for him to pass through all the grades of glory, and thus to arrive at 
the highest, and had not the impending desolation needed the aid of so fertile a mind. For conceive of him 
as being at that time taken away by the dignity of martyrdom. Who was there to show the advantage of 
grace, advancing by faith? Who was there to restrain virgins to the fitting discipline of modesty and a 
dress worthy of holiness, as if with a kind of bridle of the lessons of the Lord? Who was there to teach 
penitence to the lapsed, truth to heretics, unity to schismatics, peacefulness and the law of evangelical 
prayer to the sons of God? By whom were the blaspheming Gentiles to be overcome by retorting upon 
themselves the accusations which they heap upon us? By whom were Christians of too tender an affection, 
or, what is of more importance, of a too feeble faith in respect of the loss of their friends, to be consoled 
with the hope of futurity? Whence should we so learn mercy? whence patience? Who was there to restrain 
the ill blood arising from the envenomed malignity of envy, with the sweetness of a wholesome remedy? 
Who was there to raise up such great martyrs by the exhortation of his divine discourse? Who was there, 
in short, to animate so many confessors sealed with a second inscription on their distinguished brows, and 
reserved alive for an example of martyrdom, kindling their ardour with a heavenly trumpet? Fortunately, 
fortunately it occurred then, and truly by the Spirit’s direction, that the man who was needed for so many 
and so excellent purposes was withheld from the consummation of martyrdom. Do you wish to be assured 
that the cause of his withdrawal was not fear? to allege nothing else, he did suffer subsequently, and this 
suffering he assuredly would have evaded as usual, if he had evaded it before. It was indeed that fear— 
and rightly so—that fear which would dread to offend the Lord—that fear which prefers to obey God’s 
commands rather than to be crowned in disobedience. For a mind dedicated in all things to God, and thus 
enslaved to the divine admonitions, believed that even in suffering itself it would sin, unless it had obeyed 
the Lord, who then bade him seek the place of concealment. 


8. Moreover, I think that something may here be said about the benefit of the delay, although I have 
already touched slightly on the matter. By what appears subsequently to have occurred, it follows that we 
may prove that that withdrawal was not conceived by human pusillanimity, but, as indeed is the case, was 
truly divine. The unusual and violent rage of a cruel persecution had laid waste God’s people; and since 
the artful enemy could not deceive all by one fraud, wherever the incautious soldier laid bare his side, 
there in various manifestations of rage he had destroyed individuals with different kinds of overthrow. 
There needed some one who could, when men were wounded and hurt by the various arts of the attacking 
enemy, use the remedy of the celestial medicine according to the nature of the wound, either for cutting 
or for cherishing them. Thus was preserved a man of an intelligence, besides other excellences, also 
spiritually trained, who between the resounding waves of the opposing schisms could steer the middle 
course of the Church in a steady path. Are not such plans, I ask, divine? Could this have been done 
without God? Let them consider who think that such things as these can happen by chance. To them the 
Church replies with clear voice, saying, “I do not allow and do not believe that such needful then are 
reserved without the decree of God.” 


9. Still, if it seem well, let me glance at the rest. Afterwards there broke out a dreadful plague, and 
excessive destruction of a hateful disease invaded every house in succession of the trembling populace, 
carrying off day by day with abrupt attack numberless people, every one from his own house. All were 
shuddering, fleeing, shunning the contagion, impiously exposing their own friends, as if with the exclusion 
of the person who was sure to die of the plague, one could exclude death itself also. There lay about the 
meanwhile, over the whole city, no longer bodies, but the carcases of many, and, by the contemplation of a 
lot which in their turn would be theirs, demanded the pity of the passers-by for themselves. No one 
regarded anything besides his cruel gains. No one trembled at the remembrance of a similar event. No 
one did to another what he himself wished to experience. In these circumstances, it would be a wrong to 
pass over what the pontiff of Christ did, who excelled the pontiffs of the world as much in kindly affection 
as he did in truth of religion. On the people assembled together in one place he first of all urged the 
benefits of mercy, teaching by examples from divine lessons, how greatly the duties of benevolence avail 
to deserve well of God. Then afterwards he subjoined, that there was nothing wonderful in our cherishing 
our own people only with the needed attentions of love, but that he might become perfect who would do 
something more than the publican or the heathen, who, overcoming evil with good, and practising a 
clemency which was like the divine clemency, loved even his enemies, who would pray for the salvation of 
those that persecute him, as the Lord admonishes and exhorts. God continually makes His sun to rise, and 
from time to time gives showers to nourish the seed, exhibiting all these kindnesses not only to His 
people, but to aliens also. And if a man professes to be a son of God, why does not he imitate the example 
of his Father? “It becomes us,” said he, “to answer to our birth; and it is not fitting that those who are 
evidently born of God should be degenerate, but rather that the propagation of a good Father should be 
proved in His offspring by the emulation of His goodness.” 


10. I omit many other matters, and, indeed, many important ones, which the necessity of a limited space 
does not permit to be detailed in more lengthened discourse, and concerning which this much is sufficient 
to have been said. But if the Gentiles could have heard these things as they stood before the rostrum, they 


would probably at once have believed. What, then, should a Christian people do, whose very name 
proceeds from faith? Thus the ministrations are constantly distributed according to the quality of the men 
and their degrees. Many who, by the straitness of poverty, were unable to manifest the kindness of wealth, 
manifested more than wealth, making up by their own labour a service dearer than all riches. And under 
such a teacher, who would not press forward to be found in some part of such a warfare, whereby he 
might please both God the Father, and Christ the Judge, and for the present so excellent a priest? Thus 
what is good was done in the liberality of overflowing works to all men, not to those only who are of the 
household of faith. Something more was done than is recorded of the incomparable benevolence of Tobias. 
He must forgive, and forgive again, and frequently forgive; or, to speak more truly, he must of right 
concede that, although very much might be done before Christ, yet that something more might be done 
after Christ, since to His times all fulness is attributed. Tobias collected together those who were slain by 
the king and cast out, of his own race only. 


11. Banishment followed these actions, so good and so benevolent. For impiety always makes this return, 
that it repays the better with the worse. And what God’s priest replied to the interrogation of the 
proconsul, there are Acts which relate. In the meantime, he is excluded from the city who had done some 
good for the city’s safety; he who had striven that the eyes of the living should not suffer the horrors of 
the infernal abode; he, I say, who, vigilant in the watches of benevolence, had provided—oh wickedness! 
with unacknowledged goodness—that when all were forsaking the desolate appearance of the city, a 
destitute state and a deserted country should not perceive its many exiles. But let the world look to this, 
which accounts banishment a penalty. To them, their country is too dear, and they have the same name as 
their parents; but we abhor even our parents themselves if they would persuade us against God. To them, 
it is a severe punishment to live outside their own city; to the Christian, the whole of this world is one 
home. Wherefore, though he were banished into a hidden and secret place, yet, associated with the affairs 
of his God, he cannot regard it as an exile. In addition, while honestly serving God, he is a stranger even 
in his own city. For while the continency of the Holy Spirit restrains him from carnal desires, he lays aside 
the conversation of the former man, and even among his fellow-citizens, or, I might almost say, among the 
parents themselves of his earthly life, he is a stranger. Besides, although this might otherwise appear to 
be a punishment, yet in causes and sentences of this kind, which we suffer for the trial of the proof of our 
virtue, it is not a punishment, because it is a glory. But, indeed, suppose banishment not to be a 
punishment to us, yet the witness of their own conscience may still attribute the last and worst 
wickedness to those who can lay upon the innocent what they think to be a punishment. I will not now 
describe a charming place; and, for the present, I pass over the addition of all possible delights. Let us 
conceive of the place, filthy in situation, squalid in appearance, having no wholesome water, no 
pleasantness of verdure, no neighbouring shore, but vast wooded rocks between the inhospitable jaws of a 
totally deserted solitude, far removed in the pathless regions of the world. Such a place might have borne 
the name of exile, if Cyprian, the priest of God, had come thither; although to him, if the ministrations of 
men had been wanting, either birds, as in the case of Elias, or angels, as in that of Daniel, would have 
ministered. Away, away with the belief that anything would be wanting to the least of us, so long as he 
stands for the confession of the name. So far was God’s pontiff, who had always been urgent in merciful 
works, from needing the assistance of all these things. 


12. And now let us return with thankfulness to what I had suggested in the second place, that for the soul 
of such a man there was divinely provided a sunny and suitable spot, a dwelling, secret as he wished, and 
all that has before been promised to be added to those who seek the kingdom and righteousness of God. 
And, not to mention the number of the brethren who visited him, and then the kindness of the citizens 
themselves, which supplied to him everything whereof he appeared to be deprived, I will not pass over 
God’s wonderful visitation, whereby He wished His priest in exile to be so certain of his passion that was 
to follow, that in his full confidence of the threatening martyrdom, Curubis possessed not only an exile, 
but a martyr too. For on that day whereon we first abode in the place of banishment (for the 
condescension of his love had chosen me among his household companions to a voluntary exile: would 
that he could also have chosen me to share his passion!), “there appeared to me,” said he, “ere yet I was 
sunk in the repose of slumber, a young man of unusual stature, who, as it were, led me to the praetorium, 
where I seemed to myself to be led before the tribunal of the proconsul, then sitting. When he looked 
upon me, he began at once to note down a sentence on his tablet, which I knew not, for he had asked 
nothing of me with the accustomed interrogation. But the youth, who was standing at his back, very 
anxiously read what had been noted down. And because he could not then declare it in words, he showed 
me by an intelligible sign what was contained in the writing of that tablet. For, with hand expanded and 
flattened like a blade, he imitated the stroke of the accustomed punishment, and expressed what he 
wished to be understood as clearly as by speech,—I understood the future sentence of my passion. I began 
to ask and to beg immediately that a delay of at least one day should be accorded me, until I should have 
arranged my property in some reasonable order. And when I had urgently repeated my entreaty, he began 
again to note down, I know not what, on his tablet. But I perceived from the calmness of his countenance 
that the judge’s mind was moved by my petition, as being a just one. Moreover, that youth, who already 
had disclosed to me the intelligence of my passion by gesture rather than by words, hastened to signify 
repeatedly by secret signal that the delay was granted which had been asked for until the morrow, 
twisting his fingers one behind the other. And I, although the sentence had not been read, although I 
rejoiced with very glad heart with joy at the delay accorded, yet trembled so with fear of the uncertainty 
of the interpretation, that the remains of fear still set my exulting heart beating with excessive agitation.” 


13. What could be more plain than this revelation? What could be more blessed than this condescension? 
Everything was foretold to him beforehand which subsequently followed. Nothing was diminished of the 
words of God, nothing was mutilated of so sacred a promise. Carefully consider each particular in 
accordance with its announcement. He asks for delay till the morrow, when the sentence of his passion 
was under deliberation, begging that he might arrange his affairs on the day which he had thus obtained. 
This one day signified a year, which he was about to pass in the world after his vision. For, to speak more 
plainly, after the year was expired, he was crowned, on that day on which, at the commencement of the 
year, the fact had been announced to him. For although we do not read of the day of the Lord as a year in 
sacred Scripture, yet we regard that space of time as due in making promise of future things. Whence is it 
of no consequence if, in this case, under the ordinary expression of a day, it is only a year that in this place 
is implied, because that which is the greater ought to be fuller in meaning. Moreover, that it was 
explained rather by signs than by speech, was because the utterance of speech was reserved for the 
manifestation of the time itself. For anything is usually set forth in words, whenever what is set forth is 
accomplished. For, indeed, no one knew why this had been shown to him, until afterwards, when, on the 
very day on which he had seen it, he was crowned. Nevertheless, in the meantime, his impending 
suffering was certainly known by all, but the exact day of his passion was not spoken of by any of the 
same, just as if they were ignorant of it. And, indeed, I find something similar in the Scriptures. For 
Zacharias the priest, because he did not believe the promise of a son, made to him by the angel, became 
dumb; so that he asked for tablets by a sign, being about to write his son’s name rather than utter it. With 
reason, also in this case, where God’s messenger declared the impending passion of His priest rather by 
signs, he both admonished his faith and fortified His priest. Moreover, the ground of asking for delay 
arose out of his wish to arrange his affairs and settle his will. Yet what affairs or what will had he to 
arrange, except ecclesiastical concerns? And thus that last delay was received, in order that whatever had 
to be disposed of by his final decision concerning the care of cherishing the poor might be arranged. And I 
think that for no other reason, and indeed for this reason only, indulgence was granted to him even by 
those very persons who had ejected and were about to slay him, that, being at hand, he might relieve the 
poor also who were before him with the final or, to speak more accurately, with the entire outlay of his last 
stewardship. And therefore, having so benevolently ordered matters, and so arranged them according to 
his will, the morrow drew near. 


14. Now also a messenger came to him from the city from Xistus, the good and peace-making priest, and 
on that account most blessed martyr. The coming executioner was instantly looked for who should strike 
through that devoted neck of the most sacred victim; and thus, in the daily expectation of dying, every day 
was to him as if the crown might be attributed to each. In the meantime, there assembled to him many 
eminent people, and people of most illustrious rank and family, and noble with the world’s distinctions, 
who, on account of ancient friendship with him, repeatedly urged his withdrawal; and, that their urgency 
might not be in some sort hollow, they also offered places to which he might retire. But he had now set the 
world aside, having his mind suspended upon heaven, and did not consent to their tempting persuasions. 
He would perhaps even then have done what was asked for by so many and faithful friends, if it had been 
bidden him by divine command. But that lofty glory of so great a man must not be passed over without 
announcement, that now, when the world was swelling, and of its trust in its princes breathing out hatred 
of the name, he was instructing God’s servants, as opportunity was given, in the exhortations of the Lord, 
and was animating them to tread under foot the sufferings of this present time by the contemplation of a 
glory to come hereafter. Indeed, such was his love of sacred discourse, that he wished that his prayers in 
regard to his suffering might be so answered, that he would be put to death in the very act of speaking 
about God. 


15. And these were the daily acts of a priest destined for a pleasing sacrifice to God, when, behold, at the 
bidding of the proconsul, the officer with his soldiers on a sudden came unexpectedly on him,—or rather, 
to speak more truly, thought that he had come unexpectedly on him, at his gardens,—at his gardens, I say, 
which at the beginning of his faith he had sold, and which, being restored by God’s mercy, he would 
assuredly have sold again for the use of the poor, if he had not wished to avoid ill-will from the 
persecutors. But when could a mind ever prepared be taken unawares, as if by an unforeseen attack? 
Therefore now he went forward, certain that what had been long delayed would be settled. He went 
forward with a lofty and elevated mien, manifesting cheerfulness in his look and courage in his heart. But 
being delayed to the morrow, he returned from the praetorium to the officer’s house, when on a sudden a 
scattered rumour prevailed throughout all Carthage, that now Thascius was brought forward, whom there 
was nobody who did not know as well for his illustrious fame in the honourable opinion of all, as on 
account of the recollection of his most renowned work. On all sides all men were flocking together to a 
spectacle, to us glorious from the devotion of faith, and to be mourned over even by the Gentiles. A gentle 
custody, however, had him in charge when taken and placed for one night in the officer’s house; so that 
we, his associates and friends, were as usual in his company. The whole people in the meantime, in 
anxiety that nothing should be done throughout the night without their knowledge, kept watch before the 
officer’s door. The goodness of God granted him at that time, so truly worthy of it, that even God’s people 
should watch on the passion of the priest. Yet, perhaps, some one may ask what was the reason of his 
returning from the praetorium to the officer. And some think that this arose from the fact, that for his own 
part the proconsul was then unwilling. Far be it from me to complain, in matters divinely ordered, of 
slothfulness or aversion in the proconsul. Far be it from me to admit such an evil into the consciousness of 
a religious mind, as that the fancy of man should decide the fate of so blessed a martyr. But the morrow, 


which a year before the divine condescension had foretold, required to be literally the morrow. 


16. At last that other day dawned—that destined, that promised, that divine day—which, if even the tyrant 
himself had wished to put off, he would not have had any power to do so; the day rejoicing at the 
consciousness of the future martyr; and, the clouds being scattered throughout the circuit of the world, 
the day shone upon them with a brilliant sun. He went out from the house of the officer, though he was 
the officer of Christ and God, and was walled in on all sides by the ranks of a mingled multitude. And such 
a numberless army hung upon his company, as if they had come with an assembled troop to assault death 
itself. Now, as he went, he had to pass by the race-course. And rightly, and as if it had been contrived on 
purpose, he had to pass by the place of a corresponding struggle, who, having finished his contest, was 
running to the crown of righteousness. But when he had come to the praetorium, as the proconsul had not 
yet come forth, a place of retirement was accorded him. There, as he sat moistened after his long journey 
with excessive perspiration (the seat was by chance covered with linen, so that even in the very moment 
of his passion he might enjoy the honour of the episcopate), one of the officers (“Tesserarius”), who had 
formerly been a Christian, offered him his clothes, as if he might wish to change his moistened garments 
for drier ones; and he doubtless coveted nothing further in respect of his proffered kindness than to 
possess the now blood-stained sweat of the martyr going to God. He made reply to him, and said, “We 
apply medicines to annoyances which probably to-day will no longer exist.” Is it any wonder that he 
despised suffering in body who had despised death in soul? Why should we say more? He was suddenly 
announced to the proconsul; he is brought forward; he is placed before him; he is interrogated as to his 
name. He answers who he is, and nothing more. 


17. And thus, therefore, the judge reads from his tablet the sentence which lately in the vision he had not 
read,—a spiritual sentence, not rashly to be spoken,—a sentence worthy of such a bishop and such a 
witness; a glorious sentence, wherein he was called a standard-bearer of the sect, and an enemy of the 
gods, and one who was to be an example to his people; and that with his blood discipline would begin to 
be established. Nothing could be more complete, nothing more true, than this sentence. For all the things 
which were said, although said by a heathen, are divine. Nor is it indeed to be wondered at, since priests 
are accustomed to prophesy of the passion. He had been a standard-bearer, who was accustomed to teach 
concerning the bearing of Christ’s standard; he had been an enemy of the gods, who commanded the idols 
to be destroyed. Moreover, he gave example to his friends, since, when many were about to follow in a 
similar manner, he was the first in the province to consecrate the first-fruits of martyrdom. And by his 
blood discipline began to be established; but it was the discipline of martyrs, who, emulating their 
teacher, in the imitation of a glory like his own, themselves also gave a confirmation to discipline by the 
very blood of their own example. 


18. And when he left the doors of the praetorium, a crowd of soldiery accompanied him; and that nothing 
might be wanting in his passion, centurions and tribunes guarded his side. Now the place itself where he 
was about to suffer is level, so that it affords a noble spectacle, with its trees thickly planted on all sides. 
But as, by the extent of the space beyond, the view was not attainable to the confused crowd, persons who 
favoured him had climbed up into the branches of the trees, that there might not even be wanting to him 
(what happened in the case of Zacchaeus), that he was gazed upon from the trees. And now, having with 
his own hands bound his eyes, he tried to hasten the slowness of the executioner, whose office was to 
wield the sword, and who with difficulty clasped the blade in his failing right hand with trembling fingers, 
until the mature hour of glorification strengthened the hand of the centurion with power granted from 
above to accomplish the death of the excellent man, and at length supplied him with the permitted 
strength. O blessed people of the Church, who as well in sight as in feeling, and, what is more, in 
outspoken words, suffered with such a bishop as theirs; and, as they had ever heard him in his own 
discourses, were crowned by God the Judge! For although that which the general wish desired could not 
occur, viz., that the entire congregation should suffer at once in the fellowship of a like glory, yet whoever 
under the eyes of Christ beholding, and in the hearing of the priest, eagerly desired to suffer, by the 
sufficient testimony of that desire did in some sort send a missive to God, as his ambassador. 


19. His passion being thus accomplished, it resulted that Cyprian, who had been an example to all good 
men, was also the first who in Africa imbued his priestly crown with blood of martyrdom, because he was 
the first who began to be such after the apostles. For from the time at which the episcopal order is 
enumerated at Carthage, not one is ever recorded, even of good men and priests, to have come to 
suffering. Although devotion surrendered to God is always in consecrated men reckoned instead of 
martyrdom; yet Cyprian attained even to the perfect crown by the consummation of the Lord; so that in 
that very city in which he had in such wise lived, and in which he had been the first to do many noble 
deeds, he also was the first to decorate the insignia of his heavenly priesthood with glorious gore. What 
shall I do now? Between joy at his passion, and grief at still remaining, my mind is divided in different 
directions, and twofold affections are burdening a heart too limited for them. Shall I grieve that I was not 
his associate? But yet I must triumph in his victory. Shall I triumph at his victory? Still I grieve that I am 
not his companion. Yet still to you I must in simplicity confess, what you also are aware of, that it was my 
intention to be his companion. Much and excessively I exult at his glory; but still more do I grieve that I 
remained behind. 


The Epistles of Cyprian 


EPISTLE I 


TO DONATUS 


Argument.—Cyprian Had Promised Donatus that He Would Have a Discourse with Him Concerning Things 
Divine, and Now Being Reminded of His Promise, He Fulfils It. Commending at Length the Grace of God 
Conferred in Baptism, He Declares How He Had Been Changed Thereby; And, Finally, Pointing Out the 
Errors of the World, He Exhorts to Contempt of It and to Reading and Prayer. 


1. Caecilius Cyprian to Donatus sends, greeting. You rightly remind me, dearest Donatus for I not only 
remember my promise, but I confess that this is the appropriate time for its fulfilment, when the vintage 
festival invites the mind to unbend in repose, and to enjoy the annual and appointed respite of the 
declining year. Moreover, the place is in accord with the season, and the pleasant aspect of the gardens 
harmonizes with the gentle breezes of a mild autumn in soothing and cheering the senses. In such a place 
as this it is delightful to pass the day in discourse, and, by the (study of the sacred) parables, to train the 
conscience of the breast to the apprehension of the divine precepts. And that no profane intruder may 
interrupt our converse, nor any unrestrained clatter of a noisy household disturb it, let us seek this bower. 
The neighbouring thickets ensure us solitude, and the vagrant trailings of the vine branches creeping in 
pendent mazes among the reeds that support them have made for us a porch of vines and a leafy shelter. 
Pleasantly here we clothe our thoughts in words; and while we gratify our eyes with the agreeable outlook 
upon trees and vines, the mind is at once instructed by what we hear, and nourished by what we see, 
although at the present time your only pleasure and your only interest is in our discourse. Despising the 
pleasures of sight, your eye is now fixed on me. With your mind as well as your ears you are altogether a 
listener; and a listener, too, with an eagerness proportioned to your affection. 


2. And yet, of what kind or of what amount is anything that my mind is likely to communicate to yours? 
The poor mediocrity of my shallow understanding produces a very limited harvest, and enriches the soil 
with no fruitful deposits. Nevertheless, with such powers as I have, I will set about the matter; for the 
subject itself on which I am about to speak will assist me. In courts of justice, in the public assembly, in 
political debate, a copious eloquence may be the glory of a voluble ambition; but in speaking of the Lord 
God, a chaste simplicity of expression strives for the conviction of faith rather with the substance, than 
with the powers, of eloquence. Therefore accept from me things, not clever but weighty, words, not 
decked up to charm a popular audience with cultivated rhetoric, but simple and fitted by their 
unvarnished truthfulness for the proclamation of the divine mercy. Accept what is felt before it is spoken, 
what has not been accumulated with tardy painstaking during the lapse of years, but has been inhaled in 
one breath of ripening grace. 


3. While I was still lying in darkness and gloomy night, wavering hither and thither, tossed about on the 
foam of this boastful age, and uncertain of my wandering steps, knowing nothing of my real life, and 
remote from truth and light, I used to regard it as a difficult matter, and especially as difficult in respect 
of my character at that time, that a man should be capable of being born again—a truth which the divine 
mercy had announced for my salvation,—and that a man quickened to a new life in the laver of saving 
water should be able to put off what he had previously been; and, although retaining all his bodily 
structure, should be himself changed in heart and soul. “How,” said I, “is such a conversion possible, that 
there should be a sudden and rapid divestment of all which, either innate in us has hardened in the 
corruption of our material nature, or acquired by us has become inveterate by long accustomed use? 
These things have become deeply and radically engrained within us. When does he learn thrift who has 
been used to liberal banquets and sumptuous feasts? And he who has been glittering in gold and purple, 
and has been celebrated for his costly attire, when does he reduce himself to ordinary and simple 
clothing? One who has felt the charm of the fasces and of civic honours shrinks from becoming a mere 
private and inglorious citizen. The man who is attended by crowds of clients, and dignified by the 
numerous association of an officious train, regards it as a punishment when he is alone. It is inevitable, as 
it ever has been, that the love of wine should entice, pride inflate, anger inflame, covetousness disquiet, 
cruelty stimulate, ambition delight, lust hasten to ruin, with allurements that will not let go their hold.” 


4. These were my frequent thoughts. For as I myself was held in bonds by the innumerable errors of my 
previous life, from which I did not believe that I could by possibility be delivered, so I was disposed to 
acquiesce in my clinging vices; and because I despaired of better things, I used to indulge my sins as if 
they were actually parts of me, and indigenous to me. But after that, by the help of the water of new birth, 
the stain of former years had been washed away, and a light from above, serene and pure, had been 
infused into my reconciled heart,—after that, by the agency of the Spirit breathed from heaven, a second 


birth had restored me to a new man;—then, in a wondrous manner, doubtful things at once began to 
assure themselves to me, hidden things to be revealed, dark things to be enlightened, what before had 
seemed difficult began to suggest a means of accomplishment, what had been thought impossible, to be 
capable of being achieved; so that I was enabled to acknowledge that what previously, being born of the 
flesh, had been living in the practice of sins, was of the earth earthly, but had now begun to be of God, and 
was animated by the Spirit of holiness. You yourself assuredly know and recollect as well as I do what was 
taken away from us, and what was given to us by that death of evil, and that life of virtue. You yourself 
know this without my information. Anything like boasting in one’s own praise is hateful, although we 
cannot in reality boast but only be grateful for whatever we do not ascribe to man’s virtue but declare to 
be the gift of God; so that now we sin not is the beginning of the work of faith, whereas that we sinned 
before was the result of human error. All our power is of God; I say, of God. From Him we have life, from 
Him we have strength, by power derived and conceived from Him we do, while yet in this world, foreknow 
the indications of things to come. Only let fear be the keeper of innocence, that the Lord, who of His 
mercy has flowed into our hearts in the access of celestial grace, may be kept by righteous 
submissiveness in the hostelry of a grateful mind, that the assurance we have gained may not beget 
carelessness, and so the old enemy creep upon us again. 


5. But if you keep the way of innocence, the way of righteousness, if you walk with a firm and steady step, 
if, depending on God with your whole strength and with your whole heart, you only be what you have 
begun to be, liberty and power to do is given you in proportion to the increase of your spiritual grace. For 
there is not, as is the case with earthly benefits, any measure or stint in the dispensing of the heavenly 
gift. The Spirit freely flowing forth is restrained by no limits, is checked by no closed barriers within 
certain bounded spaces; it flows perpetually, it is exuberant in its affluence. Let our heart only be athirst, 
and be ready to receive: in the degree in which we bring to it a capacious faith, in that measure we draw 
from it an overflowing grace. Thence is given power, with modest chastity, with a sound mind, with a 
simple voice, with unblemished virtue, that is able to quench the virus of poisons for the healing of the 
sick, to purge out the stains of foolish souls by restored health, to bid peace to those that are at enmity, 
repose to the violent, gentleness to the unruly,—by startling threats to force to avow themselves the 
impure and vagrant spirits that have betaken themselves into the bodies of men whom they purpose to 
destroy, to drive them with heavy blows to come out of them, to stretch them out struggling, howling, 
groaning with increase of constantly renewing pain, to beat them with scourges, to roast them with fire: 
the matter is carried on there, but is not seen; the strokes inflicted are hidden, but the penalty is manifest. 
Thus, in respect of what we have already begun to be, the Spirit that we have received possesses its own 
liberty of action; while in that we have not yet changed our body and members, the carnal view is still 
darkened by the clouds of this world. How great is this empire of the mind, and what a power it has, not 
alone that itself is withdrawn from the mischievous associations of the world, as one who is purged and 
pure can suffer no stain of a hostile irruption, but that it becomes still greater and stronger in its might, 
so that it can rule over all the imperious host of the attacking adversary with its sway! 


6. But in order that the characteristics of the divine may shine more brightly by the development of the 
truth, I will give you light to apprehend it, the obscurity caused by sin being wiped away. I will draw away 
the veil from the darkness of this hidden world. For a brief space conceive yourself to be transported to 
one of the loftiest peaks of some inaccessible mountain, thence gaze on the appearances of things lying 
below you, and with eyes turned in various directions look upon the eddies of the billowy world, while you 
yourself are removed from earthly contacts,—you will at once begin to feel compassion for the world, and 
with self-recollection and increasing gratitude to God, you will rejoice with all the greater joy that you 
have escaped it. Consider the roads blocked up by robbers, the seas beset with pirates, wars scattered all 
over the earth with the bloody horror of camps. The whole world is wet with mutual blood; and murder, 
which in the case of an individual is admitted to be a crime, is called a virtue when it is committed 
wholesale. Impunity is claimed for the wicked deeds, not on the plea that they are guiltless, but because 
the cruelty is perpetrated on a grand scale. 


7. And now, if you turn your eyes and your regards to the cities themselves, you will behold a concourse 
more fraught with sadness than any solitude. The gladiatorial games are prepared, that blood may 
gladden the lust of cruel eyes. The body is fed up with stronger food, and the vigorous mass of limbs is 
enriched with brawn and muscle, that the wretch fattened for punishment may die a harder death. Man is 
slaughtered that man may be gratified, and the skill that is best able to kill is an exercise and an art. 
Crime is not only committed, but it is taught. What can be said more inhuman,—what more repulsive? 
Training is undergone to acquire the power to murder, and the achievement of murder is its glory. What 
state of things, I pray you, can that be, and what can it be like, in which men, whom none have 
condemned, offer themselves to the wild beasts—men of ripe age, of sufficiently beautiful person, clad in 
costly garments? Living men, they are adorned for a voluntary death; wretched men, they boast of their 
own miseries. They fight with beasts, not for their crime, but for their madness. Fathers look on their own 
sons; a brother is in the arena, and his sister is hard by; and although a grander display of pomp increases 
the price of the exhibition, yet, oh shame! even the mother will pay the increase in order that she may be 
present at her own miseries. And in looking upon scenes so frightful and so impious and so deadly, they do 
not seem to be aware that they are parricides with their eyes. 


8. Hence turn your looks to the abominations, not less to be deplored, of another kind of spectacle. In the 


theatres also you will behold what may well cause you grief and shame. It is the tragic buskin which 
relates in verse the crimes of ancient days. The old horrors of parricide and incest are unfolded in action 
calculated to express the image of the truth, so that, as the ages pass by, any crime that was formerly 
committed may not be forgotten. Each generation is reminded by what it hears, that whatever has once 
been done may be done again. Crimes never die out by the lapse of ages; wickedness is never abolished 
by process of time; impiety is never buried in oblivion. Things which have now ceased to be actual deeds 
of vice become examples. In the mimes, moreover, by the teaching of infamies, the spectator is attracted 
either to reconsider what he may have done in secret, or to hear what he may do. Adultery is learnt while 
it is seen; and while the mischief having public authority panders to vices, the matron, who perchance had 
gone to the spectacle a modest woman, returns from it immodest. Still further, what a degradation of 
morals it is, what a stimulus to abominable deeds, what food for vice, to be polluted by histrionic gestures, 
against the covenant and law of one’s birth, to gaze in detail upon the endurance of incestuous 
abominations! Men are emasculated, and all the pride and vigour of their sex is effeminated in the 
disgrace of their enervated body; and he is most pleasing there who has most completely broken down the 
man into the woman. He grows into praise by virtue of his crime; and the more he is degraded, the more 
skilful he is considered to be. Such a one is looked upon—oh shame! and looked upon with pleasure. And 
what cannot such a creature suggest? He inflames the senses, he flatters the affections, he drives out the 
more vigorous conscience of a virtuous breast; nor is there wanting authority for the enticing 
abomination, that the mischief may creep upon people with a less perceptible approach. They picture 
Venus immodest, Mars adulterous; and that Jupiter of theirs not more supreme in dominion than in vice, 
inflamed with earthly love in the midst of his own thunders, now growing white in the feathers of a swan, 
now pouring down in a golden shower, now breaking forth by the help of birds to violate the purity of 
boys. And now put the question, Can he who looks upon such things be healthy-minded or modest? Men 
imitate the gods whom they adore, and to such miserable beings their crimes become their religion. 


9. Oh, if placed on that lofty watch-tower you could gaze into the secret places—if you could open the 
closed doors of sleeping chambers, and recall their dark recesses to the perception of sight,—you would 
behold things done by immodest persons which no chaste eye could look upon; you would see what even 
to see is a crime; you would see what people embruted with the madness of vice deny that they have done, 
and yet hasten to do,—men with frenzied lusts rushing upon men, doing things which afford no 
gratification even to those who do them. I am deceived if the man who is guilty of such things as these 
does not accuse others of them. The depraved maligns the depraved, and thinks that he himself, though 
conscious of the guilt, has escaped, as if consciousness were not a sufficient condemnation. The same 
people who are accusers in public are criminals in private, condemning themselves at the same time as 
they condemn the culprits; they denounce abroad what they commit at home, willingly doing what, when 
they have done, they accuse,—a daring which assuredly is fitly mated with vice, and an impudence quite 
in accordance with shameless people. And I beg you not to wonder at the things that persons of this kind 
speak: the offence of their mouths in words is the least of which they are guilty. 


10. But after considering the public roads full of pitfalls, after battles of many kinds scattered abroad over 
the whole world, after exhibitions either bloody or infamous, after the abominations of lust, whether 
exposed for sale in brothels or hidden within the domestic walls—abominations, the audacity of which is 
greater in proportion to the secrecy of the crime,—possibly you may think that the Forum at least is free 
from such things, that it is neither exposed to exasperating wrongs, nor polluted by the association of 
criminals. Then turn your gaze in that direction: there you will discover things more odious than ever, so 
that thence you will be more desirous of turning away your eyes, although the laws are carved on twelve 
tables, and the statutes are publicly prescribed on brazen tablets. Yet wrong is done in the midst of the 
laws themselves; wickedness is committed in the very face of the statutes; innocence is not preserved 
even in the place where it is defended. By turns the rancour of disputants rages; and when peace is 
broken among the togas, the Forum echoes with the madness of strife. There close at hand is the spear 
and the sword, and the executioner also; there is the claw that tears, the rack that stretches, the fire that 
burns up,—more tortures for one poor human body than it has limbs. And in such cases who is there to 
help? One’s patron? He makes a feint, and deceives. The judge? But he sells his sentence. He who sits to 
avenge crimes commits them, and the judge becomes the culprit, in order that the accused may perish 
innocently. Crimes are everywhere common; and everywhere in the multiform character of sin, the 
pernicious poison acts by means of degraded minds. One man forges a will, another by a capital fraud 
makes a false deposition; on the one hand, children are cheated of their inheritances, on the other, 
strangers are endowed with their estates. The opponent makes his charge, the false accuser attacks, the 
witness defames, on all sides the venal impudence of hired voices sets about the falsification of charges, 
while in the meantime the guilty do not even perish with the innocent. There is no fear about the laws; no 
concern for either inquisitor or judge; when the sentence can be bought off for money, it is not cared for. 
It is a crime now among the guilty to be innocent; whoever does not imitate the wicked is an offence to 
them. The laws have come to terms with crimes, and whatever is public has begun to be allowed. What 
can be the modesty, what can be the integrity, that prevails there, when there are none to condemn the 
wicked, and one only meets with those who ought themselves to be condemned? 


11. But that we may not perchance appear as if we were picking out extreme cases, and with the view of 
disparagement were seeking to attract your attention to those things whereof the sad and revolting view 
may offend the gaze of a better conscience, I will now direct you to such things as the world in its 


ignorance accounts good. Among these also you will behold things that will shock you. In respect of what 
you regard as honours, of what you consider the fasces, what you count affluence in riches, what you 
think power in the camp, the glory of the purple in the magisterial office, the power of licence in the chief 
command,—there is hidden the virus of ensnaring mischief, and an appearance of smiling wickedness, 
joyous indeed, but the treacherous deception of hidden calamity. Just as some poison, in which the flavour 
having been medicated with sweetness, craftily mingled in its deadly juices, seems, when taken, to be an 
ordinary draught, but when it is drunk up, the destruction that you have swallowed assails you. You see, 
forsooth, that man distinguished by his brilliant dress, glittering, as he thinks, in his purple. Yet with what 
baseness has he purchased this glitter! What contempts of the proud has he had first to submit to! what 
haughty thresholds has he, as an early courtier, besieged! How many scornful footsteps of arrogant great 
men has he had to precede, thronged in the crowd of clients, that by and by a similar procession might 
attend and precede him with salutations,—a train waiting not upon his person, but upon his power! for he 
has no claim to be regarded for his character, but for his fasces. Of these, finally, you may see the 
degrading end, when the time-serving sycophant has departed, and the hanger-on, deserting them, has 
defiled the exposed side of the man who has retired into a private condition. It is then that the mischiefs 
done to the squandered family-estate smite upon the conscience, then the losses that have exhausted the 
fortune are known,—expenses by which the favour of the populace was bought, and the people’s breath 
asked for with fickle and empty entreaties. Assuredly, it was a vain and foolish boastfulness to have 
desired to set forth in the gratification of a disappointing spectacle, what the people would not receive, 
and what would ruin the magistrates. 


12. But those, moreover, whom you consider rich, who add forests to forests, and who, excluding the poor 
from their neighbourhood, stretch out their fields far and wide into space without any limits, who possess 
immense heaps of silver and gold and mighty sums of money, either in built-up heaps or in buried stores,— 
even in the midst of their riches those are torn to pieces by the anxiety of vague thought, lest the robber 
should spoil, lest the murderer should attack, lest the envy of some wealthier neighbour should become 
hostile, and harass them with malicious lawsuits. Such a one enjoys no security either in his food or in his 
sleep. In the midst of the banquet he sighs, although he drinks from a jewelled goblet; and when his 
luxurious bed has enfolded his body, languid with feasting, in its yielding bosom, he lies wakeful in the 
midst of the down; nor does he perceive, poor wretch, that these things are merely gilded torments, that 
he is held in bondage by his gold, and that he is the slave of his luxury and wealth rather than their 
master. And oh, the odious blindness of perception, and the deep darkness of senseless greed! although 
he might disburden himself and get rid of the load, he rather continues to brood over his vexing wealth,— 
he goes on obstinately clinging to his tormenting hoards. From him there is no liberality to dependents, no 
communication to the poor. And yet such people call that their own money, which they guard with jealous 
labour, shut up at home as if it were another’s, and from which they derive no benefit either for their 
friends, for their children, or, in fine, for themselves. Their possession amounts to this only, that they can 
keep others from possessing it; and oh, what a marvellous perversion of names! they call those things 
goods, which they absolutely put to none but bad uses. 


13. Or think you that even those are secure,—that those at least are safe with some stable permanence 
among the chaplets of honour and vast wealth, whom, in the glitter of royal palaces, the safeguard of 
watchful arms surrounds? They have greater fear than others. A man is constrained to dread no less than 
he is dreaded. Exaltation exacts its penalties equally from the more powerful, although he may be hedged 
in with bands of satellites, and may guard his person with the enclosure and protection of a numerous 
retinue. Even as he does not allow his inferiors to feel security, it is inevitable that he himself should want 
the sense of security. The power of those whom power makes terrible to others, is, first of all, terrible to 
themselves. It smiles to rage, it cajoles to deceive, it entices to slay, it lifts up to cast down. With a certain 
usury of mischief, the greater the height of dignity and honours attained, the greater is the interest of 
penalty required. 


14. Hence, then, the one peaceful and trustworthy tranquillity, the one solid and firm and constant 
security, is this, for a man to withdraw from these eddies of a distracting world, and, anchored on the 
ground of the harbour of salvation, to lift his eyes from earth to heaven; and having been admitted to the 
gift of God, and being already very near to his God in mind, he may boast, that whatever in human affairs 
others esteem lofty and grand, lies altogether beneath his consciousness. He who is actually greater than 
the world can crave nothing, can desire nothing, from the world. How stable, how free from all shocks is 
that safeguard; how heavenly the protection in its perennial blessings,—to be loosed from the snares of 
this entangling world, and to be purged from earthly dregs, and fitted for the light of eternal immortality! 
He will see what crafty mischief of the foe that previously attacked us has been in progress against us. We 
are constrained to have more love for what we shall be, by being allowed to know and to condemn what 
we were. Neither for this purpose is it necessary to pay a price either in the way of bribery or of labour; so 
that man’s elevation or dignity or power should be begotten in him with elaborate effort; but it is a 
gratuitous gift from God, and it is accessible to all. As the sun shines spontaneously, as the day gives light, 
as the fountain flows, as the shower yields moisture, so does the heavenly Spirit infuse itself into us. When 
the soul, in its gaze into heaven, has recognised its Author, it rises higher than the sun, and far transcends 
all this earthly power, and begins to be that which it believes itself to be. 


15. Do you, however, whom the celestial warfare has enlisted in the spiritual camp, only observe a 


discipline uncorrupted and chastened in the virtues of religion. Be constant as well in prayer as in 
reading; now speak with God, now let God speak with you, let Him instruct you in His precepts, let Him 
direct you. Whom He has made rich, none shall make poor; for, in fact, there can be no poverty to him 
whose breast has once been supplied with heavenly food. Ceilings enriched with gold, and houses adorned 
with mosaics of costly marble, will seem mean to you, now when you know that it is you yourself who are 
rather to be perfected, you who are rather to be adorned, and that that dwelling in which God has dwelt 
as in a temple, in which the Holy Spirit has begun to make His abode, is of more importance than all 
others. Let us embellish this house with the colours of innocence, let us enlighten it with the light of 
justice: this will never fall into decay with the wear of age, nor shall it be defiled by the tarnishing of the 
colours of its walls, nor of its gold. Whatever is artificially beautified is perishing; and such things as 
contain not the reality of possession afford no abiding assurance to their possessors. But this remains in a 
beauty perpetually vivid, in perfect honour, in permanent splendour. It can neither decay nor be 
destroyed; it can only be fashioned into greater perfection when the body returns to it. 


16. These things, dearest Donatus, briefly for the present. For although what you profitably hear delights 
your patience, indulgent in its goodness, your well-balanced mind, and your assured faith—and nothing is 
so pleasant to your ears as what is pleasant to you in God,—yet, as we are associated as neighbours, and 
are likely to talk together frequently, we ought to have some moderation in our conversation; and since 
this is a holiday rest, and a time of leisure, whatever remains of the day, now that the sun is sloping 
towards the evening, let us spend it in gladness, nor let even the hour of repast be without heavenly 
grace. Let the temperate meal resound with psalms; and as your memory is tenacious and your voice 
musical, undertake this office, as is your wont. You will provide a better entertainment for your dearest 
friends, if, while we have something spiritual to listen to, the sweetness of religious music charm our ears. 


EPISTLE II 


FROM THE ROMAN CLERGY TO THE CARTHAGINIAN CLERGY, ABOUT THE RETIREMENT OF THE BLESSED 
CYPRIAN 


Argument.—The Roman Clergy Had Learnt from Crementius the Sub-Deacon, that in the Time of 
Persecution Cyprian Had Withdrawn Himself. Therefore, with Their Accustomed Zeal for the Faith, They 
Remind the Carthaginian Clergy of Their Duty, and Instruct Them What to Do in the Case of the Lapsed, 
During the Interval of the Bishop’s Absence. 


1. We have been informed by Crementius the sub-deacon, who came to us from you, that the blessed 
father Cyprian has for a certain reason withdrawn; “in doing which he acted quite rightly, because he is a 
person of eminence, and because a conflict is impending,” which God has allowed in the world, for the 
sake of cooperating with His servants in their struggle against the adversary, and was, moreover, willing 
that this conflict should show to angels and to men that the victor shall be crowned, while the vanquished 
shall in himself receive the doom which has been made manifest to us. Since, moreover, it devolves upon 
us who appear to be placed on high, in the place of a shepherd, to keep watch over the flock; if we be 
found neglectful, it will be said to us, as it was said to our predecessors also, who in such wise negligent 
had been placed in charge, that “we have not sought for that which was lost, and have not corrected the 
wanderer, and have not bound up that which was broken, but have eaten their milk, and been clothed with 
their wool;” and then also the Lord Himself, fulfilling what had been written in the law and the prophets, 
teaches, saying, “I am the good shepherd, who lay down my life for the sheep. But the hireling, whose own 
the sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, and fleeth, and the wolf scattereth 
them.” To Simon, too, He speaks thus: “Lovest thou me? He answered, I do love Thee. He saith to him, 
Feed my sheep.” We know that this saying arose out of the very circumstance of his withdrawal, and the 
rest of the disciples did likewise. 


2. We are unwilling, therefore, beloved brethren, that you should be found hirelings, but we desire you to 
be good shepherds, since you are aware that no slight danger threatens you if you do not exhort our 
brethren to stand stedfast in the faith, so that the brotherhood be not absolutely rooted out, as being of 
those who rush headlong into idolatry. Neither is it in words only that we exhort you to this; but you will 
be able to ascertain from very many who come to you from us, that, God blessing us, we both have done 
and still do all these things ourselves with all anxiety and worldly risk, having before our eyes rather the 
fear of God and eternal sufferings than the fear of men and a short-lived discomfort, not forsaking the 
brethren, but exhorting them to stand firm in the faith, and to be ready to go with the Lord. And we have 
even recalled those who were ascending to do that to which they were constrained. The Church stands in 
faith, notwithstanding that some have been driven to fall by very terror, whether that they were persons of 
eminence, or that they were afraid, when seized, with the fear of man: these, however, we did not 
abandon, although they were separated from us, but exhorted them, and do exhort them, to repent, if in 
any way they may receive pardon from Him who is able to grant it; lest, haply, if they should be deserted 
by us, they should become worse. 


3. You see, then, brethren, that you also ought to do the like, so that even those who have fallen may 
amend their minds by your exhortation; and if they should be seized once more, may confess, and may so 
make amends for their previous sin. And there are other matters which are incumbent on you, which also 


we have here added, as that if any who may have fallen into this temptation begin to be taken with 
sickness, and repent of what they have done, and desire communion, it should in any wise be granted 
them. Or if you have widows or bedridden people who are unable to maintain themselves, or those who 
are in prisons or are excluded from their own dwellings, these ought in all cases to have some to minister 
to them. Moreover, catechumens when seized with sickness ought not to be deceived, but help is to be 
afforded them. And, as matter of the greatest importance, if the bodies of the martyrs and others be not 
buried, a considerable risk is incurred by those whose duty it is to do this office. By whomsoever of you, 
then, and on whatever occasion this duty may have been performed, we are sure that he is regarded as a 
good servant,—as one who has been faithful in the least, and will be appointed ruler over ten cities. May 
God, however, who gives all things to them that hope in Him, grant to us that we may all be found in these 
works. The brethren who are in bonds greet you, as do the elders, and the whole Church, which itself also 
with the deepest anxiety keeps watch over all who call on the name of the Lord. And we likewise beg you 
in your turn to have us in remembrance. Know, moreover, that Bassianus has come to us; and we request 
of you who have a zeal for God, to send a copy of this letter to whomsoever you are able, as occasions may 
serve, or make your own opportunities, or send a message, that they may stand firm and stedfast in the 
faith. We bid you, beloved brethren, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE III 


TO THE PRESBYTERS AND DEACONS ABIDING AT ROME. A.D. 250 


Argument.—This is a Familiar and Friendly Epistle; So that It Requires No Formal Argument, Especially as 
It Can Be Sufficiently Gathered from the Title Itself. The Letter of the Roman Clergy, to Which Cyprian is 
Replying, is Missing. 


1. Cyprian to the elders and deacons, brethren abiding at Rome, sends, greeting. When the report of the 
departure of the excellent man, my colleague, was still uncertain among us, my beloved brethren, and I 
was wavering doubtfully in my opinion on the matter, I received a letter sent to me from you by 
Crementius the sub-deacon, in which I was most abundantly informed of his glorious end; and I rejoiced 
greatly that, in harmony with the integrity of his administration, an honourable consummation also 
attended him. Wherein, moreover, I greatly congratulate you, that you honour his memory with a 
testimony so public and so illustrious, so that by your means is made known to me, not only what is 
glorious to you in connection with the memory of your bishop, but what ought to afford to me also an 
example of faith and virtue. For in proportion as the fall of a bishop is an event which tends ruinously to 
the fall of his followers, so on the other hand it is a useful and helpful thing when a bishop, by the 
firmness of his faith, sets himself forth to his brethren as an object of imitation. 


2. I have, moreover, read another epistle, in which neither the person who wrote nor the persons to whom 
it was written were plainly declared; and inasmuch as in the same letter both the writing and the matter, 
and even the paper itself, gave me the idea that something had been taken away, or had been changed 
from the original, I have sent you back the epistle as it actually came to hand, that you may examine 
whether it is the very same which you gave to Crementius the sub-deacon, to carry. For it is a very serious 
thing if the truth of a clerical letter is corrupted by any falsehood or deceit. In order, then, that we may 
know this, ascertain whether the writing and subscription are yours, and write me again what is the truth 
of the matter. I bid you, dearest brethren, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE IV 
TO THE PRESBYTERS AND DEACONS 


Argument.—Cyprian Exhorts His Clergy from His Place of Retirement, that in His Absence They Should 
Be United; That Nothing Should Be Wanting to Prisoners or to the Rest of the Poor; And Further, that 
They Should Keep the People in Quiet, Lest, If They Should Rush in Crowds to Visit the Martyrs in Prison, 
This Privilege Should at Length Be Forbidden Them. A.D. 250. 


1. Cyprian to the presbyters and deacons, his beloved brethren, greeting. Being by the grace of God in 
safety, dearest brethren, I salute you, rejoicing that Iam informed of the prosperity of all things in respect 
of your safety also; and as the condition of the place does not permit me to be with you now, I beg you, by 
your faith and your religion, to discharge there both your own office and mine, that there may be nothing 
wanting either to discipline or diligence. In respect of means, moreover, for meeting the expenses, 
whether for those who, having confessed their Lord with a glorious voice, have been put in prison, or for 
those who are labouring in poverty and want, and still stand fast in the Lord, I entreat that nothing be 
wanting, since the whole of the small sum which was collected there was distributed among the clergy for 
cases of that kind, that many might have means whence they could assist the necessities and burthens of 
individuals. 


2. I beg also that there may be no lack, on your parts, of wisdom and carefulness to preserve peace. For 
although from their affection the brethren are eager to approach and to visit those good confessors, on 
whom by their glorious beginnings the divine consideration has already shed a brightness, yet I think that 


this eagerness must be cautiously indulged, and not in crowds,—not in numbers collected together at 
once, lest from this very thing ill-will be aroused, and the means of access be denied, and thus, while we 
insatiably wish for all, we lose all. Take counsel, therefore, and see that this may be more safely managed 
with moderation, so that the presbyters also, who there offer with the confessors, may one by one take 
turns with the deacons individually; because, by thus changing the persons and varying the people that 
come together, suspicion is diminished. For, meek and humble in all things, as befits the servants of God, 
we ought to accommodate ourselves to the times, and to provide for quietness, and to have regard to the 
people. I bid you, brethren, beloved and dearly longed-for, always heartily farewell; and have me in 
remembrance. Greet all the brotherhood. Victor the deacon, and those who are with me, greet you. 
Farewell! 


EPISTLE V 
TO THE PRESBYTERS AND DEACONS 


Argument.—The Argument of This Letter is Nearly the Same as that of the Preceding One, Except that the 
Writer Directs the Confessors Also to Be Admonished by the Clergy of Their Duty, to Give Attention to 
Humility, and Obey the Presbyters and Deacons. His Own Retirement Incidentally Furnishes an Occasion 
for This. 


1. Cyprian to the presbyters and deacons, his brethren, greeting. I had wished indeed, beloved brethren, 
with this my letter to greet the whole of my clergy in health and safety. But since the stormy time which 
has in a great measure overwhelmed my people, has, moreover, added this enhancement to my sorrows, 
that it has touched with its desolation even a portion of the clergy, I pray the Lord that, by the divine 
mercy, I may hereafter greet you at all events as safe, who, as I have learned, stand fast both in faith and 
virtue. And although some reasons might appear to urge me to the duty of myself hastening to come to 
you, firstly, for instance, because of my eagerness and desire for you, which is the chief consideration in 
my prayers, and then, that we might be able to consult together on those matters which are required by 
the general advantage, in respect of the government of the Church, and having carefully examined them 
with abundant counsel, might wisely arrange them;—yet it seemed to me better, still to preserve my 
retreat and my quiet for a while, with a view to other advantages connected with the peace and safety of 
us all:—which advantages an account will be given you by our beloved brother Tertullus, who, besides his 
other care which he zealously bestows on divine labours, was, moreover, the author of this counsel; that I 
should be cautious and moderate, and not rashly trust myself into the sight of the public; and especially 
that I should beware of that place where I had been so often inquired for and sought after. 


2. Relying, therefore, upon your love and your piety, which I have abundantly known, in this letter I both 
exhort and command you, that those of you whose presence there is least suspicious and least perilous, 
should in my stead discharge my duty, in respect of doing those things which are required for the religious 
administration. In the meantime let the poor be taken care of as much and as well as possible; but 
especially those who have stood with unshaken faith and have not forsaken Christ’s flock, that, by your 
diligence, means be supplied to them to enable them to bear their poverty, so that what the troublous time 
has not effected in respect of their faith, may not be accomplished by want in respect of their afflictions. 
Let a more earnest care, moreover, be bestowed upon the glorious confessors. And although I know that 
very many of those have been maintained by the vow and by the love of the brethren, yet if there be any 
who are in want either of clothing or maintenance, let them be supplied, with whatever things are 
necessary, as I formerly wrote to you, while they were still kept in prison,—only let them know from you 
and be instructed, and learn what, according to the authority of Scripture, the discipline of the Church 
requires of them, that they ought to be humble and modest and peaceable, that they should maintain the 
honour of their name, so that those who have achieved glory by what they have testified, may achieve 
glory also by their characters, and in all things seeking the Lord’s approval, may show themselves worthy, 
in consummation of their praise, to attain a heavenly crown. For there remains more than what is yet seen 
to be accomplished, since it is written “Praise not any man before his death;” and again, “Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” And the Lord also says, “He that endureth to the end, the 
same shall be saved.” Let them imitate the Lord, who at the very time of His passion was not more proud, 
but more humble. For then He washed His disciples’ feet, saying, “If I, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, ye ought also to wash one another’s feet. For I have given you an example, that ye 
should do as I have done to you.” Let them also follow the example of the Apostle Paul, who, after often- 
repeated imprisonment, after scourging, after exposures to wild beasts, in everything continued meek and 
humble; and even after his rapture to the third heaven and paradise, he did not proudly arrogate anything 
to himself when he said, “Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought, but wrought with labour and 
travail night and day, that we might not be chargeable to any of you.” 


3. These several matters, I pray you, suggest to our brethren. And as “he who humbleth himself shall be 
exalted,” now is the time when they should rather fear the ensnaring adversary, who more eagerly attacks 
the man that is strongest, and becoming more virulent, for the very reason that he is conquered, strives to 
overcome his conqueror. The Lord grant that I may soon both see them again, and by salutary exhortation 
may establish their minds to preserve their glory. For I am grieved when I hear that some of them run 
about wickedly and proudly, and give themselves up to follies or to discords; that members of Christ, and 


even members that have confessed Christ, are defiled by unlawful concubinage, and cannot be ruled 
either by deacons or by presbyters, but cause that, by the wicked and evil characters of a few, the 
honourable glories of many and good confessors are tarnished; whom they ought to fear, lest, being 
condemned by their testimony and judgment, they be excluded from their fellowship. That, finally, is the 
illustrious and true confessor, concerning whom afterwards the Church does not blush, but boasts. 


4. In respect of that which our fellow-presbyters, Donatus and Fortunatus, Novatus and Gordius, wrote to 
me, I have not been able to reply by myself, since, from the first commencement of my episcopacy, I made 
up my mind to do nothing on my own private opinion, without your advice and without the consent of the 
people. But as soon as, by the grace of God, I shall have come to you, then we will discuss in common, as 
our respective dignity requires, those things which either have been or are to be done. I bid you, brethren 
beloved and dearly longed-for, ever heartily farewell, and be mindful of me. Greet the brotherhood that is 
with you earnestly from me, and tell them to remember me. Farewell. 


EPISTLE VI 


TO ROGATIANUS THE PRESBYTER, AND THE OTHER CONFESSORS. A.D. 250 


Argument.—He Exhorts Rogatianus and the Other Confessors to Maintain Discipline, that None Who Had 
Confessed Christ in Word Should Seem to Deny Him in Deed; Casually Rebuking Some of Them, Who, 
Being Exiled on Account of the Faith, Were Not Afraid to Return Unbidden into Their Country. 


1. Cyprian to the presbyter Rogatianus, and to the other confessors, his brethren, greeting. I had both 
heretofore, dearly beloved and bravest brethren, sent you a letter, in which I congratulated your faith and 
virtue with exulting words, and now my voice has no other object, first of all, than with joyous mind, 
repeatedly and always to announce the glory of your name. For what can I wish greater or better in my 
prayers than to see the flock of Christ enlightened by the honour of your confession? For although all the 
brethren ought to rejoice in this, yet, in the common gladness, the share of the bishop is the greatest. For 
the glory of the Church is the glory of the bishop. In proportion as we grieve over those whom a hostile 
persecution has cast down, in the same proportion we rejoice over you whom the devil has not been able 
to overcome. 


2. Yet I exhort you by our common faith, by the true and simple love of my heart towards you, that, having 
overcome the adversary in this first encounter, you should hold fast your glory with a brave and 
persevering virtue. We are still in the world; we are still placed in the battle-field; we fight daily for our 
lives. Care must be taken, that after such beginnings as these there should also come an increase, and 
that what you have begun to be with such a blessed commencement should be consummated in you. It is a 
slight thing to have been able to attain anything; it is more to be able to keep what you have attained; 
even as faith itself and saving birth makes alive, not by being received, but by being preserved. Nor is it 
actually the attainment, but the perfecting, that keeps a man for God. The Lord taught this in His 
instruction when He said, “Behold, thou art made whole; sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.” 
Conceive of Him as saying this also to His confessor, “Lo thou art made a confessor; sin no more, lest a 
worse thing come unto thee.” Solomon also, and Saul, and many others, so long as they walked in the 
Lord’s ways, were able to keep the grace given to them. When the discipline of the Lord was forsaken by 
them, grace also forsook them. 


3. We must persevere in the straight and narrow road of praise and glory; and since peacefulness and 
humility and the tranquillity of a good life is fitting for all Christians, according to the word of the Lord, 
who looks to none other man than “to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth at” His 
word, it the more behoves you confessors, who have been made an example to the rest of the brethren, to 
observe and fulfil this, as being those whose characters should provoke to imitation the life and conduct of 
all. For as the Jews were alienated from God, as those on whose account “the name of God is blasphemed 
among the Gentiles,” so on the other hand those are dear to God through whose conformity to discipline 
the name of God is declared with a testimony of praise, as it is written, the Lord Himself forewarning and 
saying, “Let your light so shine before men that they may see your good works and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” And Paul the apostle says, “Shine as lights in the world.” And similarly Peter exhorts: 
“As strangers,” says he, “and pilgrims, abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against the soul, having your 
conversation honest among the Gentiles; that whereas they speak against you as evil-doers, they may by 
your good works, which they shall behold, glorify the Lord.” This, indeed, the greatest part of you, I 
rejoice to say, are careful for; and, made better by the honour of your confession itself, guard and 
preserve its glory by tranquil and virtuous lives. 


4. But I hear that some infect your number, and destroy the praise of a distinguished name by their 
corrupt conversation; whom you yourselves, even as being lovers and guardians of your own praise, 
should rebuke and check and correct. For what a disgrace is suffered by your name, when one spends his 
days in intoxication and debauchery, another returns to that country whence he was banished, to perish 
when arrested, not now as being a Christian, but as being a criminal! I hear that some are puffed up and 
are arrogant, although it is written, “Be not high-minded, but fear: for if God spared not the natural 
branches, take heed lest He also spare not thee.” Our Lord “was led as a sheep to the slaughter; and as a 


lamb before her shearers is dumb, so He opened not His mouth.” “I am not rebellious,” says He, “neither 
do I gainsay. I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks to the palms of their hands. I hid not my face 
from the filthiness of spitting.” And dares any one now, who lives by and in this very One, lift up himself 
and be haughty, forgetful, as well of the deeds which He did, as of the commands which He left to us 
either by Himself or by His apostles? But if “the servant is not greater than his Lord,” let those who follow 
the Lord humbly and peacefully and silently tread in His steps, since the lower one is, the more exalted he 
may become; as says the Lord, “He that is least among you, the same shall be great.” 


5. What, then, is that—how execrable should it appear to you—which I have learnt with extreme anguish 
and grief of mind, to wit, that there are not wanting those who defile the temples of God, and the 
members sanctified after confession and made glorious, with a disgraceful and infamous concubinage, 
associating their beds promiscuously with women’s! In which, even if there be no pollution of their 
conscience, there is a great guilt in this very thing, that by their offence originate examples for the ruin of 
others. There ought also to be no contentions and emulations among you, since the Lord left to us His 
peace, and it is written, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” “But if ye bite and find fault with one 
another, take heed that ye be not consumed one of another.” From abuse and revilings also I entreat you 
to abstain, for “revilers do not attain the kingdom of God;” and the tongue which has confessed Christ 
should be preserved sound and pure with its honour. For he who, according to Christ’s precept, speaks 
things peaceable and good and just, daily confesses Christ. We had renounced the world when we were 
baptized; but we have now indeed renounced the world when tried and approved by God, we leave all that 
we have, and have followed the Lord, and stand and live in His faith and fear. 


6. Let us confirm one another by mutual exhortations, and let us more and more go forward in the Lord; 
so that when of His mercy He shall have made that peace which He promises to give, we may return to 
the Church new and almost changed men, and may be received, whether by our brethren or by the 
heathen, in all things corrected and renewed for the better; and those who formerly admired our glory in 
our courage may now admire the discipline in our lives. I bid you, beloved brethren, ever heartily farewell; 
and be mindful of me. 


EPISTLE VII 


TO THE CLERGY, CONCERNING PRAYER TO GOD 


Argument.—The Argument of the Present Epistle is Nearly the Same as that of the Two Preceding, Except 
that He Exhorts in This to Diligent Prayer. 


1. Cyprian to the presbyters and deacons, his brethren, greeting. Although I know, brethren beloved, that 
from the fear which we all of us owe to God, you also are instantly urgent in continual petitions and 
earnest prayers to Him, still I myself remind your religious anxiety, that in order to appease and entreat 
the Lord, we must lament not only in words, but also with fastings and with tears, and with every kind of 
urgency. For we must perceive and confess that the so disordered ruin arising from that affliction, which 
has in a great measure laid waste, and is even still laying waste, our flock, has visited us according to our 
sins, in that we do not keep the way of the Lord, nor observe the heavenly commandments given to us for 
our salvation. Our Lord did the will of His Father, and we do not do the will of our Lord; eager about our 
patrimony and our gain, seeking to satisfy our pride, yielding ourselves wholly to emulation and to strife, 
careless of simplicity and faith, renouncing the world in words only, and not in deeds, every one of us 
pleasing himself, and displeasing all others,—therefore we are smitten as we deserve, since it is written: 
“And that servant, which knoweth his master’s will, and has not obeyed his will, shall be beaten with many 
stripes.” But what stripes, what blows, do we not deserve, when even confessors, who ought to be an 
example of virtuous life to others, do not maintain discipline? Therefore, while an inflated and immodest 
boastfulness about their own confession excessively elates some, tortures come upon them, and tortures 
without any cessation of the tormentor, without any end of condemnation, without any comfort of death,— 
tortures which do not easily let them pass to the crown, but wrench them on the rack until they cause 
them to abandon their faith, unless some one taken away by the divine compassion should depart in the 
very midst of the torments, gaining glory not by the cessation of his torture, but by the quickness of his 
death. 


2. These things we suffer by our own fault and our own deserving, even as the divine judgment has 
forewarned us, saying, “If they forsake my law and walk not in my judgments, if they profane my statutes 
and keep not my commandments, then will I visit their transgressions with the rod, and their iniquities 
with stripes.” It is for this reason that we feel the rods and the stripes, because we neither please God 
with good deeds nor atone for our sins. Let us of our inmost heart and of our entire mind ask for God’s 
mercy, because He Himself also adds, saying, “Nevertheless my loving-kindness will I not scatter away 
from them.” Let us ask, and we shall receive; and if there be delay and tardiness in our receiving, since 
we have grievously offended, let us knock, because “to him that knocketh also it shall be opened,” if only 
our prayers, our groanings, and our tears, knock at the door; and with these we must be urgent and 
persevering, even although prayer be offered with one mind. 


3. For,—which the more induced and constrained me to write this letter to you,—you ought to know (since 


the Lord has condescended to show and to reveal it) that it was said in a vision, “Ask, and ye shall obtain.” 
Then, afterwards, that the attending people were bidden to pray for certain persons pointed out to them, 
but that in their petitions there were dissonant voices, and wills disagreeing, and that this excessively 
displeased Him who had said, “Ask, and ye shall obtain,” because the disagreement of the people was out 
of harmony, and there was not a consent of the brethren one and simple, and a united concord; since it is 
written, “God who maketh men to be of one mind in a house;” and we read in the Acts of the Apostles, 
“And the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and of one soul.” And the Lord has bidden us 
with His own voice, saying, “This is my command, that ye love one another.” And again, “I say unto you, 
that if two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything that you shall ask, it shall be done for you of 
my Father which is in heaven.” But if two of one mind can do so much, what might be effected if the 
unanimity prevailed among all? But if, according to the peace which our Lord gave us, there were 
agreement among all brethren, we should before this have obtained from the divine mercy what we seek; 
nor should we be wavering so long in this peril of our salvation and our faith. Yes, truly, and these evils 
would not have come upon the brethren, if the brotherhood had been animated with one spirit. 


4. For there also was shown that there sate the father of a family, a young man also being seated at his 
right hand, who, anxious and somewhat sad with a kind of indignation, holding his chin in his right hand, 
occupied his place with a sorrowful look. But another standing on the left hand, bore a net, which he 
threatened to throw, in order to catch the people standing round. And when he who saw marvelled what 
this could be, it was told him that the youth who was thus sitting on the right hand was saddened and 
grieved because his commandments were not observed; but that he on the left was exultant because an 
opportunity was afforded him of receiving from the father of the family the power of destroying. This was 
shown long before the tempest of this devastation arose. And we have seen that which had been shown 
fulfilled; that while we despise the commandments of the Lord, while we do not keep the salutary 
ordinances of the law that He has given, the enemy was receiving a power of doing mischief, and was 
overwhelming, by the cast of his net, those who were imperfectly armed and too careless to resist. 


5. Let us urgently pray and groan with continual petitions. For know, beloved brethren, that I was not long 
ago reproached with this also in a vision, that we were sleepy in our prayers, and did not pray with 
watchfulness; and undoubtedly God, who “rebukes whom He loves,” when He rebukes, rebukes that He 
may amend, amends that He may preserve. Let us therefore strike off and break away from the bonds of 
sleep, and pray with urgency and watchfulness, as the Apostle Paul bids us, saying, “Continue in prayer, 
and watch in the same.” For the apostles also ceased not to pray day and night; and the Lord also Himself, 
the teacher of our discipline, and the way of our example, frequently and watchfully prayed, as we read in 
the Gospel: “He went out into a mountain to pray, and continued all night in prayer to God.” And assuredly 
what He prayed for, He prayed for on our behalf, since He was not a sinner, but bore the sins of others. 
But He so prayed for us, that in another place we read, “And the Lord said to Peter, Behold, Satan has 
desired to sift you as wheat: but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” But if for us and for our 
sins He both laboured and watched and prayed, how much more ought we to be instant in prayers; and, 
first of all, to pray and to entreat the Lord Himself, and then through Him, to make satisfaction to God the 
Father! We have an advocate and an intercessor for our sins, Jesus Christ the Lord and our God, if only we 
repent of our sins past, and confess and acknowledge our sins, whereby we now offend the Lord, and for 
the time to come engage to walk in His ways, and to fear His commandments. The Father corrects and 
protects us, if we still stand fast in the faith both in afflictions and perplexities, that is to say, cling closely 
to His Christ; as it is written, “Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, 
or persecution, or famine or nakedness, or peril, or sword?” None of these things can separate believers, 
nothing can tear away those who are clinging to His body and blood. Persecution of that kind is an 
examination and searching out of the heart. God wills us to be sifted and proved, as He has always proved 
His people; and yet in His trials help has never at any time been wanting to believers. 


6. Finally, to the very least of His servants although placed among very many sins, and unworthy of His 
condescension, yet He has condescended of His goodness towards us to command: “Tell him,” said He, “to 
be safe, because peace is coming; but that, in the meantime, there is a little delay, that some who still 
remain may be proved.” But we are admonished by these divine condescensions both concerning a spare 
diet and a temperate use of drink; to wit, lest worldly enticement should enervate the breast now elevated 
with celestial vigour, or lest the mind, weighed down by too abundant feasting, should be less watchful 
unto prayers and supplication. 


7. It was my duty not to conceal these special matters, nor to hide them alone in my own consciousness,— 
matters by which each one of us may be both instructed and guided. And do not you for your part keep 
this letter concealed among yourselves, but let the brethren have it to read. For it is the part of one who 
desires that his brother should not be warned and instructed, to intercept those words with which the 
Lord condescends to admonish and instruct us. Let them know that we are proved by our Lord, and let 
them never fail of that faith whereby we have once believed in Him, under the conflict of this present 
affliction. Let each one, acknowledging his own sins, even now put off the conversation of the old man. 
“For no man who looks back as he putteth his hand to the plough is fit for the kingdom of God.” And, 
finally, Lot’s wife, who, when she was delivered, looked back in defiance of the commandment, lost the 
benefit of her escape. Let us look not to things which are behind, whither the devil calls us back, but to 
things which are before, whither Christ calls us. Let us lift up our eyes to heaven, lest the earth with its 


delights and enticements deceive us. Let each one of us pray God not for himself only, but for all the 
brethren, even as the Lord has taught us to pray, when He bids to each one, not private prayer, but 
enjoined them, when they prayed, to pray for all in common prayer and concordant supplication. If the 
Lord shall behold us humble and peaceable; if He shall see us joined one with another; if He shall see us 
fearful concerning His anger; if corrected and amended by the present tribulation, He will maintain us 
safe from the disturbances of the enemy. Discipline hath preceded; pardon also shall follow. 


8. Let us only, without ceasing to ask, and with full faith that we shall receive, in simplicity and unanimity 
beseech the Lord, entreating not only with groaning but with tears, as it behoves those to entreat who are 
situated between the ruins of those who wail, and the remnants of those who fear; between the manifold 
slaughter of the yielding, and the little firmness of those who still stand. Let us ask that peace may be 
soon restored; that we may be quickly helped in our concealments and our dangers; that those things may 
be fulfilled which the Lord deigns to show to his servants,—the restoration of the Church, the security of 
our salvation; after the rains, serenity; after the darkness, light; after the storms and whirlwinds, a 
peaceful calm; the affectionate aids of paternal love, the accustomed grandeurs of the divine majesty 
whereby both the blasphemy of persecutors may be restrained, the repentance of the lapsed renewed, and 
the stedfast faith of the persevering may glory. I bid you, beloved brethren, ever heartily farewell; and 
have me in remembrance. Salute the brotherhood in my name; and remind them to remember me. 
Farewell. 


EPISTLE VII 
TO THE MARTYRS AND CONFESSORS 


Argument.—Cyprian, Commending the African Martyrs Marvellously for Their Constancy, Urges Them to 
Perseverance by the Example of Their Colleague Mappalicus. 


Cyprian to the martyrs and confessors in Christ our Lord and in God the Father, everlasting salvation. I 
gladly rejoice and am thankful, most brave and blessed brethren, at hearing of your faith and virtue, 
wherein the Church, our Mother, glories. Lately, indeed, she gloried, when, in consequence of an enduring 
confession, that punishment was undergone which drove the confessors of Christ into exile; yet the 
present confession is so much the more illustrious and greater in honour as it is braver in suffering. The 
combat has increased, and the glory of the combatants has increased also. Nor were you kept back from 
the struggle by fear of tortures, but by the very tortures themselves you were more and more stimulated 
to the conflict; bravely and firmly you have returned with ready devotion, to contend in the extremest 
contest. Of you I find that some are already crowned, while some are even now within reach of the crown 
of victory; but all whom the danger has shut up in a glorious company are animated to carry on the 
struggle with an equal and common warmth of virtue, as it behoves the soldiers of Christ in the divine 
camp: that no allurements may deceive the incorruptible stedfastness of your faith, no threats terrify you, 
no sufferings or tortures overcome you, because “greater is He that is in us, than he that is in the world;” 
nor is the earthly punishment able to do more towards casting down, than is the divine protection towards 
lifting up. This truth is proved by the glorious struggle of the brethren, who, having become leaders to the 
rest in overcoming their tortures, afforded an example of virtue and faith, contending in the strife, until 
the strife yielded, being overcome. With what praises can I commend you, most courageous brethren? 
With what vocal proclamation can I extol the strength of your heart and the perseverance of your faith? 
You have borne the sharpest examination by torture, even unto the glorious consummation, and have not 
yielded to sufferings, but rather the sufferings have given way to you. The end of torments, which the 
tortures themselves did not give, the crown has given. The examination by torture waxing severer, 
continued for a long time to this result, not to overthrow the stedfast faith, but to send the men of God 
more quickly to the Lord. The multitude of those who were present saw with admiration the heavenly 
contest,—the contest of God, the spiritual contest, the battle of Christ,—saw that His servants stood with 
free voice, with unyielding mind, with divine virtue—bare, indeed, of weapons of this world, but believing 
and armed with the weapons of faith. The tortured stood more brave than the torturers; and the limbs, 
beaten and torn as they were, overcame the hooks that bent and tore them. The scourge, often repeated 
with all its rage, could not conquer invincible faith, even although the membrane which enclosed the 
entrails were broken, and it was no longer the limbs but the wounds of the servants of God that were 
tortured. Blood was flowing which might quench the blaze of persecution, which might subdue the flames 
of Gehenna with its glorious gore. Oh, what a spectacle was that to the Lord,—how sublime, how great, 
how acceptable to the eyes of God in the allegiance and devotion of His soldiers! As it is written in the 
Psalms, when the Holy Spirit at once speaks to us and warns us: “Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of His saints.” Precious is the death which has bought immortality at the cost of its blood, which has 
received the crown from the consummation of its virtues. How did Christ rejoice therein! How willingly 
did He both fight and conquer in such servants of His, as the protector of their faith, and giving to 
believers as much as he who taketh believes that he receives! He was present at His own contest; He 
lifted up, strengthened, animated the champions and assertors of His name. And He who once conquered 
death on our behalf, always conquers it in us. “When they,” says He, “deliver you up, take no thought what 
ye shall speak: for it shall be given you in that hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the 
Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” The present struggle has afforded a proof of this saying. A 
voice filled with the Holy Spirit broke forth from the martyr’s mouth when the most blessed Mappalicus 


said to the proconsul in the midst of his torments, “You shall see a contest to-morrow.” And that which he 
said with the testimony of virtue and faith, the Lord fulfilled. A heavenly contest was exhibited, and the 
servant of God was crowned in the struggle of the promised fight. This is the contest which the prophet 
Isaiah of old predicted, saying, “It shall be no light contest for you with men, since God appoints the 
struggle.” And in order to show what this struggle would be, he added the words, “Behold, a virgin shall 
conceive and bear a son, and ye shall call His name Emmanuel.” This is the struggle of our faith in which 
we engage, in which we conquer, in which we are crowned. This is the struggle which the blessed Apostle 
Paul has shown to us, in which it behoves us to run and to attain the crown of glory. “Do ye not know,” 
says he, “that they which run in a race, run all indeed, but one receiveth the prize? So run that ye may 
obtain.” “Now they do it that they may receive a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible.” Moreover, 
setting forth his own struggle, and declaring that he himself should soon be a sacrifice for the Lord’s sake, 
he says, “I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my assumption is at hand. I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day; and not to me only, but unto 
all them also that love His appearing.” This fight, therefore, predicted of old by the prophets, begun by 
the Lord, waged by the apostles, Mappalicus promised again to the proconsul in his own name and that of 
his colleagues. Nor did the faithful voice deceive in his promise; he exhibited the fight to which he had 
pledged himself, and he received the reward which he deserved. I not only beseech but exhort the rest of 
you, that you all should follow that martyr now most blessed, and the other partners of that engagement, 
—soldiers and comrades, stedfast in faith, patient in suffering, victors in tortures,—that those who are 
united at once by the bond of confession, and the entertainment of a dungeon, may also be united in the 
consummation of their virtue and a celestial crown; that you by your joy may dry the tears of our Mother, 
the Church, who mourns over the wreck and death of very many; and that you may confirm, by the 
provocation of your example, the stedfastness of others who stand also. If the battle shall call you out, if 
the day of your contest shall come engage bravely, fight with constancy, as knowing that you are fighting 
under the eyes of a present Lord, that you are attaining by the confession of His name to His own glory; 
who is not such a one as that He only looks on His servants, but He Himself also wrestles in us, Himself is 
engaged,—Himself also in the struggles of our conflict not only crowns, but is crowned. But if before the 
day of your contest, of the mercy of God, peace shall supervene, let there still remain to you the sound will 
and the glorious conscience. Nor let any one of you be saddened as if he were inferior to those who before 
you have suffered tortures, have overcome the world and trodden it under foot, and so have come to the 
Lord by a glorious road. For the Lord is the “searcher out of the reins and the hearts.” He looks through 
secret things, and beholds that which is concealed. In order to merit the crown from Him, His own 
testimony alone is sufficient, who will judge us. Therefore, beloved brethren, either case is equally lofty 
and illustrious,—the former more secure, to wit, to hasten to the Lord with the consummation of our 
victory,—the latter more joyous; a leave of absence, after glory, being received to flourish in the praises of 
the Church. O blessed Church of ours, which the honour of the divine condescension illuminates, which in 
our own times the glorious blood of martyrs renders illustrious! She was white before in the works of the 
brethren; now she has become purple in the blood of the martyrs. Among her flowers are wanting neither 
roses nor lilies. Now let each one strive for the largest dignity of either honour. Let them receive crowns, 
either white, as of labours, or of purple, as of suffering. In the heavenly camp both peace and strife have 
their own flowers, with which the soldier of Christ may be crowned for glory. I bid you, most brave and 
beloved brethren, always heartily farewell in the Lord; and have me in remembrance. Fare ye well. 


EPISTLE IX 


TO THE CLERGY, CONCERNING CERTAIN PRESBYTERS WHO HAD RASHLY GRANTED PEACE TO THE LAPSED 
BEFORE THE PERSECUTION HAD BEEN APPEASED, AND WITHOUT THE PRIVITY OF THE BISHOPS 


Argument.—The Argument of This Epistle is Contained in the Following Words of the XIV“th Epistle:—”To 
the Presbyters and Deacons,” He Says, “Was Not Wanting the Vigour of the Priesthood, So that Some, Too 
Little Mindful of Discipline, and Hasty with a Rash Precipitation, Who Had Already Begun to 
Communicate with the Lapsed, Were Checked.” 


1. Cyprian to the presbyters and deacons, his brethren, greeting. I have long been patient, beloved 
brethren, hoping that my forbearing silence would avail to quietness. But since the unreasonable and 
reckless presumption of some is seeking by its boldness to disturb both the honour of the martyrs, and the 
modesty of the confessors, and the tranquility of the whole people, it behoves me no longer to keep 
silence, lest too much reticence should issue in danger both to the people and to ourselves. For what 
danger ought we not to fear from the Lord’s displeasure, when some of the presbyters, remembering 
neither the Gospel nor their own place, and, moreover, considering neither the Lord’s future judgment nor 
the bishop now placed over them, claim to themselves entire authority,—a thing which was never in any 
wise done under our predecessors,—with discredit and contempt of the bishop? 


2. And I wish, if it could be so without the sacrifice of our brethren’s safety, that they could make good 
their claim to all things; I could dissemble and bear the discredit of my episcopal authority, as I always 
have dissembled and borne it. But it is not now the occasion for dissimulating when our brotherhood is 
deceived by some of you, who, while without the means of restoring salvation they desire to please, 
become a still greater stumbling-block to the lapsed. For that it is a very great crime which persecution 


has compelled to be committed, they themselves know who have committed it; since our Lord and Judge 
has said, “Whosoever shall confess me before men, him will I also confess before my Father which is in 
heaven; but whosoever shall deny me, him will I also deny.” And again He has said, “All sins shall be 
forgiven unto the sons of men, and blasphemies; but he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost shall 
not have forgiveness, but is guilty of eternal sin.” Also the blessed apostle has said, “Ye cannot drink the 
cup of the Lord and the cup of devils; ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table and of the table of 
devils.” He who withholds these words from our brethren deceives them, wretched that they are; so that 
they who truly repenting might satisfy God, both as the Father and as merciful, with their prayers and 
works, are seduced more deeply to perish; and they who might raise themselves up fall the more deeply. 
For although in smaller sins sinners may do penance for a set time, and according to the rules of 
discipline come to public confession, and by imposition of the hand of the bishop and clergy receive the 
right of communion: now with their time still unfulfilled, while persecution is still raging, while the peace 
of the Church itself is not yet restored, they are admitted to communion, and their name is presented; and 
while the penitence is not yet performed, confession is not yet made, the hands of the bishop and clergy 
are not yet laid upon them, the eucharist is given to them; although it is written, “Whosoever shall eat the 
bread and drink the cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord.” 


3. But now they are not guilty who so little observe the law of Scripture; but they will be guilty who are in 
office and do not suggest these things to brethren, so that, being instructed by those placed above them, 
they may do all things with the fear of God, and with the observance given and prescribed by Him. Then, 
moreover, they lay the blessed martyrs open to ill-will, and involve the glorious servants of God with the 
priest of God; so that although they, mindful of my place, have directed letters to me, and have asked that 
their wishes should then be examined, and peace granted them,—when our Mother, the Church herself, 
should first have received peace for the Lord’s mercy, and the divine protection, have brought me back to 
His Church,—yet these, disregarding the honour which the blessed martyrs with the confessors maintain 
for me, despising the Lord’s law and that observance, which the same martyrs and confessors bid to be 
maintained, before the fear of persecution is quenched, before my return, almost even before the 
departure of the martyrs, communicate with the lapsed, and offer and give them the eucharist: when even 
if the martyrs, in the heat of their glory, were to consider less carefully the Scriptures, and to desire 
anything more, they should be admonished by the presbyters’ and deacons’ suggestions, as was always 
done in time past. 


4. For this reason the divine rebuke does not cease to chastise us night nor day. For besides the visions of 
the night, by day also, the innocent age of boys is among us filled with the Holy Spirit, seeing in an 
ecstasy with their eyes, and hearing and speaking those things whereby the Lord condescends to warn 
and instruct us. And you shall hear all things when the Lord, who bade me withdraw, shall bring me back 
again to you. In the meanwhile, let those certain ones among you who are rash and incautious and 
boastful, and who do not regard man, at least fear God, knowing that, if they shall persevere still in the 
same course, I shall use that power of admonition which the Lord bids me use; so that they may 
meanwhile be withheld from offering, and have to plead their cause both before me and before the 
confessors themselves and before the whole people, when, with God’s permission, we begin to be 
gathered together once more into the bosom of the Church, our Mother. Concerning this matter, I have 
written to the martyrs and confessors, and to the people, letters; both of which I have bidden to be read to 
you. I wish you, dearly beloved brethren and earnestly longed-for, ever heartily farewell in the Lord; and 
have me in remembrance. Fare ye well. 


EPISTLE X 
TO THE MARTYRS AND CONFESSORS WHO SOUGHT THAT PEACE SHOULD BE GRANTED TO THE LAPSED 


Argument.—The Occasion of This Letter is Given Below in Epistle XIV. As Follows:—”When I Found that 
Those Who Had Polluted Their Hands and Mouths with Sacrilegious Contact, or Had No Less Infected 
Their Conscience with Wicked Certificates,” Etc. 


1. Cyprian to the martyrs and confessors, his beloved brethren, greeting. The anxiety of my situation and 
the fear of the Lord constrain me, my brave and beloved brethren, to admonish you in my letters, that 
those who so devotedly and bravely maintain the faith of the Lord should also maintain the law and 
discipline of the Lord. For while it behoves all Christ’s soldiers to keep the precepts of their commander; 
to you it is more especially fitting that you should obey His precepts, inasmuch as you have been made an 
example to others, both of valour and of the fear of God. And I had indeed believed that the presbyters 
and deacons who are there present with you would admonish and instruct you more fully concerning the 
law of the Gospel, as was the case always in time past under my predecessors; so that the deacons 
passing in and out of the prison controlled the wishes of the martyrs by their counsels, and by the 
Scripture precepts. But now, with great sorrow of mind, I gather that not only the divine precepts are not 
suggested to you by them, but that they are even rather restrained, so that those things which are done 
by you yourselves, both in respect of God with caution, and in respect of God’s priest with honour, are 
relaxed by certain presbyters, who consider neither the fear of God nor the honour of the bishop. 
Although you sent letters to me in which you ask that your wishes should be examined, and that peace 
should be granted to certain of the lapsed as soon as with the end of the persecution we should have 


begun to meet with our clergy, and to be gathered together once more; those presbyters, contrary to the 
Gospel law, contrary also to your respectful petition, before penitence was fulfilled, before confession 
even of the gravest and most heinous sin was made, before hands were placed upon the repentant by the 
bishops and clergy, dare to offer on their behalf, and to give them the eucharist, that is, to profane the 
sacred body of the Lord, although it is written, “Whosoever shall eat the bread and drink the cup of the 
Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord.” 


2. And to the lapsed indeed pardon may be granted in respect of this thing. For what dead person would 
not hasten to be made alive? Who would not be eager to attain to his own salvation? But it is the duty of 
those placed over them to keep the ordinance, and to instruct those that are either hurrying or ignorant, 
that those who ought to be shepherds of the sheep may not become their butchers. For to concede those 
things which tend to destruction is to deceive. Nor is the lapsed raised in this manner, but, by offending 
God, he is more urged on to ruin. Let them learn, therefore, even from you, what they ought to have 
taught; let them reserve your petitions and wishes for the bishops, and let them wait for ripe and 
peaceable times to give peace at your requests. The first thing is, that the Mother should first receive 
peace from the Lord, and then, in accordance with your wishes, that the peace of her children should be 
considered. 


3. And since I hear, most brave and beloved brethren, that you are pressed by the shamelessness of some, 
and that your modesty suffers violence; I beg you with what entreaties I may, that, as mindful of the 
Gospel, and considering what and what sort of things in past time your predecessors the martyrs 
conceded, how careful they were in all respects, you also should anxiously and cautiously weigh the 
wishes of those who petition you, since, as friends of the Lord, and hereafter to exercise judgment with 
Him, you must inspect both the conduct and the doings and the deserts of each one. You must consider 
also the kinds and qualities of their sins, lest, in the event of anything being abruptly and unworthily 
either promised by you or done by me, our Church should begin to blush, even before the very Gentiles. 
For we are visited and chastened frequently, and we are admonished, that the commandments of the Lord 
may be kept without corruption or violation, which I find does not cease to be the case there among you 
so as to prevent the divine judgment from instructing very many of you also in the discipline of the 
Church. Now this can all be done, if you will regulate those things that are asked of you with a careful 
consideration of religion, perceiving and restraining those who, by accepting persons, either make favours 
in distributing your benefits, or seek to make a profit of an unlawful trade. 


4. Concerning this I have written both to the clergy and to the people, both of which letters I have 
directed to be read to you. But you ought also to bring back and amend that matter according to your 
diligence, in such a way as to designate those by name to whom you desire that peace should be granted. 
For I hear that certificates are so given to some as that it is said, “Let such a one be received to 
communion along with his friends,” which was never in any case done by the martyrs so that a vague and 
blind petition should by and by heap reproach upon us. For it opens a wide door to say, “Such a one with 
his friends;” and twenty or thirty or more, may be presented to us, who may be asserted to be neighbours 
and connections, and freedmen and servants, of the man who receives the certificate. And for this reason 
I beg you that you will designate by name in the certificate those whom you yourselves see, whom you 
have known, whose penitence you see to be very near to full satisfaction, and so direct to us letters in 
conformity with faith and discipline. I bid you, very brave and beloved brethren, ever heartily in the Lord 
farewell; and have me in remembrance. Fare ye well. 


EPISTLE XI 
TO THE PEOPLE 


Argument.—The Substance of This Letter is Also Suggested in Epistle XIV, “Among the People Also,” He 
Says, “I Have Done What I Could to Quiet Their Minds, and Have Instructed Them to Be Retained in 
Ecclesiastical Discipline.” 


1. Cyprian to his brethren among the people who stand fast, greeting. That you bewail and grieve over the 
downfall of our brethren I know from myself, beloved brethren, who also bewail with you and grieve for 
each one, and suffer and feel what the blessed apostle said: “Who is weak,” said he, “and I am not weak? 
who is offended, and I burn not?” And again he has laid it down in his epistle, saying, “Whether one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one member rejoice, all the members rejoice with it.” I 
sympathize with you in your suffering and grief, therefore, for our brethren, who, having lapsed and fallen 
prostrate under the severity of the persecution, have inflicted a like pain on us by their wounds, inasmuch 
as they tear away part of our bowels with them,—to these the divine mercy is able to bring healing. Yet I 
do not think that there must be any haste, nor that anything must be done incautiously and immaturely, 
lest, while peace is grasped at, the divine indignation be more seriously incurred. The blessed martyrs 
have written to me about certain persons, requesting that their wishes may be examined into. When, as 
soon as peace is given to us all by the Lord, we shall begin to return to the Church, then the wishes of 
each one shall be looked into in your presence, and with your judgment. 


2. Yet I hear that certain of the presbyters, neither mindful of the Gospel nor considering what the 


martyrs have written to me, nor reserving to the bishop the honour of his priesthood and of his dignity, 
have already begun to communicate with the lapsed, and to offer on their behalf, and to give them the 
eucharist, when it was fitting that they should attain to these things in due course. For, as in smaller sins 
which are not committed against God, penitence may be fulfilled in a set time, and confession may be 
made with investigation of the life of him who fulfils the penitence, and no one can come to communion 
unless the hands of the bishop and clergy be first imposed upon him; how much more ought all such 
matters as these to be observed with caution and moderation, according to the discipline of the Lord, in 
these gravest and extremest sins! This warning, indeed, our presbyters and deacons ought to have given 
you, that they might cherish the sheep committed to their care, and by the divine authority might instruct 
them in the way of obtaining salvation by prayer. Iam aware of the peacefulness as well as the fear of our 
people, who would be watchful in the satisfaction and the deprecation of God’s anger, unless some of the 
presbyters, by way of gratifying them, had deceived them. 


3. Even you, therefore, yourselves, guide them each one, and control the minds of the lapsed by counsel 
and by your own moderation, according to the divine precepts. Let no one pluck the unripe fruit at a time 
as yet premature. Let no one commit his ship, shattered and broken with the waves, anew to the deep, 
before he has carefully repaired it. Let none be in haste to accept and to put on a rent tunic, unless he has 
seen it mended by a skilful workman, and has received it arranged by the fuller. Let them bear with 
patience my advice, I beg. Let them look for my return, that when by God’s mercy I come to you, [, with 
many of my co-bishops, being called together according to the Lord’s discipline, and in the presence of the 
confessors, and with your opinion also, may be able to examine the letters and the wishes of the blessed 
martyrs. Concerning this matter I have written both to the clergy and to the martyrs and confessors, both 
of which letters I have directed to be read to you. I bid you, brethren beloved and most longed-for, ever 
heartily farewell in the Lord; and have me in remembrance. Fare ye well. 


EPISTLE XII 


TO THE CLERGY, CONCERNING THE LAPSED AND CATECHUMENS, THAT THEY SHOULD NOT BE LEFT WITHOUT 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


Argument.—The Burden of This Letter, as of the Succeeding One, is Found Below in the XIV“ th Epistle. 
“But Afterwards,” He Says, “When Some of the Lapsed, Whether of Their Own Accord, or by the 
Suggestion of Any Other, Broke Forth with a Daring Demand, as Though They Would Endeavour, by a 
Violent Effort, to Extort the Peace that Had Been Promised to Them by the Martyrs and Confessors,” Etc. 


1. Cyprian to the presbyters and deacons, his brethren, greeting. I marvel, beloved brethren, that you 
have answered nothing to me in reply to my many letters which I have frequently written to you, although 
as well the advantage as the need of our brotherhood would certainly be best provided for if, receiving 
information from you, I could accurately investigate and advise upon the management of affairs. Since, 
however, I see that there is not yet any opportunity of coming to you, and that the summer has already 
begun—a season that is disturbed with continual and heavy sicknesses,—I think that our brethren must be 
dealt with;—that they who have received certificates from the martyrs, and may be assisted by their 
privilege with God, if they should be seized with any misfortune and peril of sickness, should, without 
waiting for my presence, before any presbyter who might be present, or if a presbyter should not be found 
and death begins to be imminent, before even a deacon, be able to make confession of their sin, that, with 
the imposition of hands upon them for repentance, they should come to the Lord with the peace which the 
martyrs have desired, by their letters to us, to be granted to them. 


2. Cherish also by your presence the rest of the people who are lapsed, and cheer them by your 
consolation, that they may not fail of the faith and of God’s mercy. For those shall not be forsaken by the 
aid and assistance of the Lord, who meekly, humbly, and with true penitence have persevered in good 
works; but the divine remedy will be granted to them also. To the hearers also, if there are any overtaken 
by danger, and placed near to death, let your vigilance not be wanting; let not the mercy of the Lord be 
denied to those that are imploring the divine favour. I bid you, beloved brethren, ever heartily farewell; 
and remember me. Greet the whole brotherhood in my name, and remind them and ask them to be 
mindful of me. Fare ye well. 


EPISTLE XIII 
TO THE CLERGY, CONCERNING THOSE WHO ARE IN HASTE TO RECEIVE PEACE. A.D. 250 


Argument.—Peace Must Be Attained Through Penitence, and Penitence is Realized by Keeping the 
Commandments. They Who are Oppressed with Sickness, If They are Relieved by the Suffrages of the 
Martyrs, May Be Admitted to Peace; But Others are to Be Kept Back Until the Peace of the Church is 
Secured. 


1. Cyprian to the presbyters and deacons, his brethren, greeting. I have read your letter, beloved 
brethren, wherein you wrote that your wholesome counsel was not wanting to our brethren, that, laying 
aside all rash haste, they should manifest a religious patience to God, so that when by His mercy we come 


together, we may debate upon all kinds of things, according to the discipline of the Church, especially 
since it is written, “Remember from whence thou hast fallen, and repent.” Now he repents, who, 
remembering the divine precept, with meekness and patience, and obeying the priests of God, deserves 
well of the Lord by his obedience and his righteous works. 


2. Since, however, you intimate that some are petulant, and eagerly urge their being received to 
communion, and have desired in this matter that some rule should be given by me to you, I think I have 
sufficiently written on this subject in the last letter that was sent to you, that they who have received a 
certificate from the martyrs, and can be assisted by their help with the Lord in respect of their sins, if they 
begin to be oppressed with any sickness or risk; when they have made confession, and have received the 
imposition of hands on them by you in acknowledgment of their penitence, should be remitted to the Lord 
with the peace promised to them by the martyrs. But others who, without having received any certificate 
from the martyrs, are envious (since this is the cause not of a few, nor of one church, nor of one province, 
but of the whole world), must wait, in dependence on the protection of the Lord, for the public peace of 
the Church itself. For this is suitable to the modesty and the discipline, and even the life of all of us, that 
the chief officers meeting together with the clergy in the presence also of the people who stand fast, to 
whom themselves, moreover, honour is to be shown for their faith and fear, we may be able to order all 
things with the religiousness of a common consultation. But how irreligious is it, and mischievous, even to 
those themselves who are eager, that while such as are exiles, and driven from their country, and spoiled 
of all their property, have not yet returned to the Church, some of the lapsed should be hasty to anticipate 
even confessors themselves, and to enter into the Church before them! If they are so over-anxious, they 
have what they require in their own power, the times themselves offering them freely more than they ask. 
The struggle is still going forward, and the strife is daily celebrated. If they truly and with constancy 
repent of what they have done, and the fervour of their faith prevails, he who cannot be delayed may be 
crowned. I bid you, beloved brethren, ever heartily farewell; and have me in remembrance. Greet all the 
brotherhood in my name, and tell them to be mindful of me. Fare ye well. 


EPISTLE XIV 
TO THE PRESBYTERS AND DEACONS ASSEMBLED AT ROME 


Argument.—He Gives an Account of His Withdrawal and of the Things Which He Did Therein, Having Sent 
to Rome for His Justification, Copies of the Letters Which He Had Written to His People; Nay, He Makes 
Use of the Same Words Which He Had Employed in Them. 


1. Cyprian to his brethren the presbyters and deacons assembled at Rome, greeting. Having ascertained, 
beloved brethren, that what I have done and am doing has been told to you in a somewhat garbled and 
untruthful manner, I have thought it necessary to write this letter to you, wherein I might give an account 
to you of my doings, my discipline, and my diligence; for, as the Lord’s commands teach, immediately the 
first burst of the disturbance arose, and the people with violent clamour repeatedly demanded me, I, 
taking into consideration not so much my own safety as the public peace of the brethren, withdrew for a 
while, lest, by my over-bold presence, the tumult which had begun might be still further provoked. 
Nevertheless, although absent in body, I was not wanting either in spirit, or in act, or in my advice, so as 
to fail in any benefit that I could afford my brethren by my counsel, according to the Lord’s precepts, in 
anything that my poor abilities enabled me. 


2. And what I did, these thirteen letters sent forth at various times declare to you, which I have 
transmitted to you; in which neither counsel to the clergy, nor exhortation to the confessors, nor rebuke, 
when it was necessary, to the exiles, nor my appeals and persuasions to the whole brotherhood, that they 
should entreat the mercy of God, were wanting to the full extent that, according to the law of faith and the 
fear of God, with the Lord’s help, my poor abilities could endeavour. But afterwards, when tortures came, 
my words reached both to our tortured brethren and to those who as yet were only imprisoned with a 
view to torture, to strengthen and console them. Moreover, when I found that those who had polluted 
their hands and mouths with sacrilegious contact, or had no less infected their consciences with wicked 
certificates, were everywhere soliciting the martyrs, and were also corrupting the confessors with 
importunate and excessive entreaties, so that, without any discrimination or examination of the 
individuals themselves, thousands of certificates were daily given, contrary to the law of the Gospel, I 
wrote letters in which I recalled by my advice, as much as possible, the martyrs and confessors to the 
Lord’s commands. To the presbyters and deacons also was not wanting the vigour of the priesthood; so 
that some, too little mindful of discipline, and hasty, with a rash precipitation, who had already begun to 
communicate with the lapsed, were restrained by my interposition. Among the people, moreover, I have 
done what I could to quiet their minds, and have instructed them to maintain ecclesiastical discipline. 


3. But afterwards, when some of the lapsed, whether of their own accord, or by the suggestion of any 
other, broke forth with a daring demand, as though they would endeavour by a violent effort to extort the 
peace that had been promised to them by the martyrs and confessors; concerning this also I wrote twice 
to the clergy, and commanded it to be read to them; that for the mitigation of their violence in any manner 
for the meantime, if any who had received a certificate from the martyrs were departing from this life, 
having made confession, and received the imposition of hands on them for repentance, they should be 


remitted to the Lord with the peace promised them by the martyrs. Nor in this did I give them a law, or 
rashly constitute myself the author of the direction; but as it seemed fit both that honour should be paid to 
the martyrs, and that the vehemence of those who were anxious to disturb everything should be 
restrained; and when, besides, I had read your letter which you lately wrote hither to my clergy by 
Crementius the sub-deacon, to the effect that assistance should be given to those who might, after their 
lapse, be seized with sickness, and might penitently desire communion; I judged it well to stand by your 
judgment, lest our proceedings, which ought to be united and to agree in all things, should in any respect 
be different. The cases of the rest, even although they might have received certificates from the martyrs, I 
ordered altogether to be put off, and to be reserved till I should be present, that so, when the Lord has 
given to us peace, and several bishops shall have begun to assemble into one place, we may be able to 
arrange and reform everything, having the advantage also of your counsel. I bid you, beloved brethren, 
ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE XV 


TO MOYSES AND MAXIMUS, AND THE REST OF THE CONFESSORS 


Argument.—The Burden of This Letter is Given in Epistle XXXI. Below, Where the Roman Clergy Say: “On 
Which Subject We Owe You, and Give You Our Deepest and Abundant Thanks, that You Threw Light into 
the Gloom of Their Prison by Your Letters.” 


1. Cyprian to Moyses and Maximus, the presbyters and the other confessors, his brethren, greeting. 
Celerinus, a companion both of your faith and virtue, and God’s soldier in glorious engagements, has 
come to me, beloved brethren, and represented all of you, as well as each individual, forcibly to my 
affection. I beheld in him, when he came, the whole of you; and when he spoke sweetly and often of your 
love to me, in his words I heard you. I rejoice very greatly when such things are brought to me from you 
by such men as he. In a certain manner I am also there with you in prison. I think that I who am thus 
bound to your hearts, enjoy with you the delights of the divine approval. Your individual love associates 
me with your honour; the Spirit does not allow our love to be separated. Confession shuts you up in 
prison; affection shuts me up there. And I indeed, remembering you day and night, both when in the 
sacrifices I offer prayer with many, and when in retirement I pray with private petition, beseech of the 
Lord a full acknowledgment to your crowns and your praises. But my poor ability is too weak to 
recompense you; you give more when you remember me in prayer, since, already breathing only celestial 
things, and meditating only divine things, you ascend to loftier heights, even by the delay of your 
suffering; and by the long lapse of time, are not wasting, but increasing your glory. A first and single 
confession makes blessed; you confess as often as, when asked to retire from prison, you prefer the prison 
with faith and virtue; your praises are as numerous as the days; as the months roll onward, ever your 
merits increase. He conquers once who suffers at once; but he who continues always battling with 
punishments, and is not overcome with suffering, is daily crowned. 


2. Now, therefore, let magistrates and consuls or proconsuls go by; let them glory in the ensigns of their 
yearly dignity, and in their twelve fasces. Behold, the heavenly dignity in you is sealed by the brightness of 
a year’s honour, and already, in the continuance of its victorious glory, has passed over the rolling circle of 
the returning year. The rising sun and the waning moon enlightened the world; but to you, He who made 
the sun and moon was a greater light in your dungeon, and the brightness of Christ glowing in your hearts 
and minds, irradiated with that eternal and brilliant light the gloom of the place of punishment, which to 
others was so horrible and deadly. The winter has passed through the vicissitudes of the months; but you, 
shut up in prison, were undergoing, instead of the inclemencies of winter, the winter of persecution. To 
the winter succeeded the mildness of spring, rejoicing with roses and crowned with flowers; but to you 
were present roses and flowers from the delights of paradise, and celestial garlands wreathed your brows. 
Behold, the summer is fruitful with the fertility of the harvest, and the threshing-floor is filled with grain; 
but you who have sown glory, reap the fruit of glory, and, placed in the Lord’s threshing-floor, behold the 
chaff burnt up with unquenchable fire; you yourselves as grains of wheat, winnowed and precious corn, 
now purged and garnered, regard the dwelling-place of a prison as your granary. Nor is there wanting to 
the autumn spiritual grace for discharging the duties of the season. The vintage is pressed out of doors, 
and the grape which shall hereafter flow into the cups is trodden in the presses. You, rich bunches out of 
the Lord’s vineyard, and branches with fruit already ripe, trodden by the tribulation of worldly pressure, 
fill your wine-press in the torturing prison, and shed your blood instead of wine; brave to bear suffering, 
you willingly drink the cup of martyrdom. Thus the year rolls on with the Lord’s servants,—thus is 
celebrated the vicissitude of the seasons with spiritual deserts, and with celestial rewards. 


3. Abundantly blessed are they who, from your number, passing through these footprints of glory, have 
already departed from the world; and, having finished their journey of virtue and faith, have attained to 
the embrace and the kiss of the Lord, to the joy of the Lord Himself. But yet your glory is not less, who are 
still engaged in contest, and, about to follow the glories of your comrades, are long waging the battle, and 
with an unmoved and unshaken faith standing fast, are daily exhibiting in your virtues a spectacle in the 
sight of God. The longer is your strife, the loftier will be your crown. The struggle is one, but it is crowded 
with a manifold multitude of contests; you conquer hunger, and despise thirst, and tread under foot the 
squalor of the dungeon, and the horror of the very abode of punishment, by the vigour of your courage. 


Punishment is there subdued; torture is worn out; death is not feared but desired, being overcome by the 
reward of immortality, so that he who has conquered is crowned with eternity of life. What now must be 
the mind in you, how elevated, how large the heart, when such and so great things are resolved, when 
nothing but the precepts of God and the rewards of Christ are considered! The will is then only God’s will; 
and although you are still placed in the flesh, it is the life not of the present world, but of the future, that 
you now live. 


4. It now remains, beloved brethren, that you should be mindful of me; that, among your great and divine 
considerations, you should also think of me in your mind and spirit; and that I should be in your prayers 
and supplications, when that voice, which is illustrious by the purification of confession, and praiseworthy 
for the continual tenor of its honour, penetrates to God’s ears, and heaven being open to it, passes from 
these regions of the world subdued, to the realms above, and obtains from the Lord’s goodness even what 
it asks. For what do you ask from the Lord’s mercy which you do not deserve to obtain?—you who have 
thus observed the Lord’s commands, who have maintained the Gospel discipline with the simple vigour of 
your faith, who, with the glory of your virtue uncorrupted, have stood bravely by the Lord’s commands, 
and by His apostles, and have confirmed the wavering faith of many by the truth of your martyrdom? 
Truly, Gospel witnesses, and truly, Christ’s martyrs, resting upon His roots, founded with strong 
foundation upon the Rock, you have joined discipline with virtue, you have brought others to the fear of 
God, you have made your martyrdoms, examples. I bid you, brethren, very brave and beloved, ever 
heartily farewell; and remember me. 


EPISTLE XVI 


THE CONFESSORS TO CYPRIAN 


Argument.—A Certificate Written in the Name of the Martyrs by Lucianus. 


All the confessors to father Cyprian, greeting. Know that, to all, concerning whom the account of what 
they have done since the commission of their sin has been, in your estimation, satisfactory, we have 
granted peace; and we have desired that this rescript should be made known by you to the other bishops 
also. We bid you to have peace with the holy martyrs. Lucianus wrote this, there being present of the 
clergy, both an exorcist and a reader. 


EPISTLE XVII 
TO THE PRESBYTERS AND DEACONS ABOUT THE FOREGOING AND THE FOLLOWING LETTERS 


Argument.—No Account is to Be Made of Certificates from the Martyrs Before the Peace of the Church is 
Restored. 


Cyprian to the presbyters and deacons, his brethren, greeting. The Lord speaketh and saith, “Upon whom 
shall I look, but upon him that is humble and quiet, and that trembleth at my words?” Although we ought 
all to be this, yet especially those ought to be so who must labour, that, after their grave lapse, they may, 
by true penitence and absolute humility, deserve well of the Lord. Now I have read the letter of the whole 
body of confessors, which they wish to be made known by me to all my colleagues, and in which they 
requested that the peace given by themselves should be assured to those concerning whom the account of 
what they have done since their crime has been, in our estimation, satisfactory; which matter, as it waits 
for the counsel and judgment of all of us, I do not dare to prejudge, and so to assume a common cause for 
my own decision. And therefore, in the meantime, let us abide by the letters which I lately wrote to you, of 
which I have now sent a copy to many of my colleagues, who wrote in reply, that they were pleased with 
what I had decided, and that there must be no departure therefrom, until, peace being granted to us by 
the Lord, we shall be able to assemble together into one place, and to examine into the cases of 
individuals. But that you may know both what my colleague Caldonius wrote to me, and what I replied to 
him, I have enclosed with my letter a copy of each letter, the whole of which I beg you to read to our 
brethren, that they may be more and more settled down to patience, and not add another fault to what 
had hitherto been their former fault, not being willing to obey either me or the Gospel, nor allowing their 
cases to be examined in accordance with the letters of all the confessors. I bid you, beloved brethren, ever 
heartily farewell; and have me in remembrance. Salute all the brotherhood. Fare ye well! 


EPISTLE XVIII 
CALDONIUS TO CYPRIAN 


Argument.—When, in the Urgency of a New Persecution, Certain of the Lapsed Had Confessed Christ, and 
So, Before They Went Away into Exile, Sought for Peace, Caldonius Consults Cyprian as to Whether Peace 
Should Be Granted Them. 


Caldonius to Cyprian and his fellow-presbyters abiding at Carthage, greeting. The necessity of the times 
induces us not hastily to grant peace. But it was well to write to you, that they who, after having 


sacrificed, were again tried, became exiles. And thus they seem to me to have atoned for their former 
crime, in that they now let go their possessions and homes, and, repenting, follow Christ. Thus Felix, who 
assisted in the office of presbyter under Decimus, and was very near to me in bonds (I knew that same 
Felix very thoroughly), Victoria, his wife, and Lucius, being faithful, were banished, and have left their 
possessions, which the treasury now has in keeping. Moreover, a woman, Bona by name, who was 
dragged by her husband to sacrifice, and (with no conscience guilty of the crime, but because those who 
held her hands, sacrificed) began to cry against them, “I did not do it; you it was who did it!”—was also 
banished. Since, therefore, all these were asking for peace, saying, “We have recovered the faith which 
we had lost, we have repented, and have publicly confessed Christ”—although it seems to me that they 
ought to receive peace,—yet I have referred them to your judgment, that I might not appear to presume 
anything rashly. If, therefore, you should wish me to do anything by the common decision, write to me. 
Greet our brethren; our brethren greet you. I bid you, beloved brethren, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE XIX 
CYPRIAN REPLIES TO CALDONIUS 


Argument.—Cyprian Treats of Nothing Peculiar in This Epistle, Beyond Acquiescing in the Opinion of 
Caldonius, to Wit, that Peace Should Not Be Refused to Such Lapsed As, by a True Repentance and 
Confession of the Name of Christ, Have Deserved It, and Have Therefore Returned to Him. 


Cyprian to Caldonius, his brother, greeting. We have received your letter, beloved brother, which is 
abundantly sensible, and full of honesty and faith. Nor do we wonder that, skilled and exercised as you are 
in the Scriptures of the Lord, you do everything discreetly and wisely. You have judged quite correctly 
about granting peace to our brethren, which they, by true penitence and by the glory of a confession of 
the Lord, have restored to themselves, being justified by their words, by which before they had 
condemned themselves. Since, then, they have washed away all their sin, and their former stain, by the 
help of the Lord, has been done away by a more powerful virtue, they ought not to lie any longer under 
the power of the devil, as it were, prostrate; when, being banished and deprived of all their property, they 
have lifted themselves up and have begun to stand with Christ. And I wish that the others also would 
repent after their fall, and be transferred into their former condition; and that you may know how we have 
dealt with these, in their urgent and eager rashness and importunity to extort peace, I have sent a book to 
you, with letters to the number of five, that I wrote to the clergy and to the people, and to the martyrs also 
and confessors, which letters have already been sent to many of our colleagues, and have satisfied them; 
and they replied that they also agree with me in the same opinion according to the Catholic faith; which 
very thing do you also communicate to as many of our colleagues as you can, that among all these, may be 
observed one mode of action and one agreement, according to the Lord’s precepts. I bid you, beloved 
brother, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE XX 
CELERINUS TO LUCIAN 


Argument.—Celerinus, on Behalf of His Lapsed Sisters at Rome, Beseeches Peace from the Carthaginian 
Confessors. 


1. Celerinus to Lucian, greeting. In writing this letter to you, my lord and brother, I have been rejoicing 
and sorrowful,—rejoicing in that I had heard that you had been tried on behalf of the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, and had confessed His name in the presence of the magistrates of the world; but 
sorrowful, in that from the time when I was in your company I have never been able to receive your 
letters. And now lately a twofold sorrow has fallen upon me; that although you knew that Montanus, our 
common brother, was coming to me from you out of the dungeon, you did not intimate anything to me 
concerning your wellbeing, nor about anything that is done in connection with you. This, however, 
continually happens to the servants of God, especially to those who are appointed for the confession of 
Christ. For I know that every one looks not now to the things that are of the world, but that he is hoping 
for a heavenly crown. Moreover, I said that perhaps you had forgotten to write to me. For if from the 
lowest place I may be called by you yours, or brother, if I should be worthy to hear myself named 
Celerinus; yet, when I also was in such a purple confession, I remembered my oldest brethren, and I took 
notice of them in my letters, that their former love was still around me and mine. Yet I beseech, beloved of 
the Lord, that if, first of all, you are washed in that sacred blood, and have suffered for the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ before my letters find you in this world, or should they now reach you, that you would 
answer them to me. So may He crown you whose name you have confessed. For I believe, that although in 
this world we do not see each other, yet in the future we shall embrace one another in the presence of 
Christ. Entreat that I may be worthy, even I, to be crowned along with your company. 


2. Know, nevertheless, that I am placed in the midst of a great tribulation; and, as if you were present with 
me, I remember your former love day and night, God only knows. And therefore I ask that you will grant 
my desire, and that you will grieve with me at the (spiritual) death of my sister, who in this time of 
devastation has fallen from Christ; for she has sacrificed and provoked our Lord, as seems manifest to us. 


And for her deeds I in this day of paschal rejoicing, weeping day and night, have spent the days in tears, 
in sackcloth, and ashes, and I am still spending them so to this day, until the aid of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and affection manifested through you, or through those my lords who have been crowned, from whom you 
are about to ask it, shall come to the help of so terrible a shipwreck. For I remember your former love, 
that you will grieve with all the rest for our sisters whom you also knew well—that is, Numeria and 
Candida,—for whose sin, because they have us as brethren, we ought to keep watch. For I believe that 
Christ, according to their repentance and the works which they have done towards our banished 
colleagues who came from you—by whom themselves you will hear of their good works,—that Christ, I 
say, will have mercy upon them, when you, His martyrs, beseech Him. 


3. For I have heard that you have received the ministry of the purpled ones. Oh, happy are you, even 
sleeping on the ground, to obtain your wishes which you have always desired! You have desired to be sent 
into prison for His name’s sake, which now has come to pass; as it is written, “The Lord grant thee 
according to thine own heart;” and now made a priest of God over them, and the same their minister has 
acknowledged it. I ask, therefore my lord, and I entreat by our Lord Jesus Christ, that you will refer the 
case to the rest of your colleagues, your brethren, my lords, and ask from them, that whichever of you is 
first crowned, should remit such a great sin to those our sisters, Numeria and Candida. For this latter I 
have always called Etecusa—God is my witness,—because she gave gifts for herself that she might not 
sacrifice; but she appears only to have ascended to the Tria Fata, and thence to have descended. I know, 
therefore, that she has not sacrificed. Their cause having been lately heard, the chief rulers commanded 
them in the meantime to remain as they are, until a bishop should be appointed. But, as far as possible, by 
your holy prayers and petitions, in which we trust, since you are friends as well as witnesses of Christ, (we 
pray) that you would be indulgent in all these matters. 


4. I entreat, therefore, beloved lord Lucian, be mindful of me, and acquiesce in my petition; so may Christ 
grant you that sacred crown which he has given you not only in confession but also in holiness, in which 
you have always walked and have always been an example to the saints as well as a witness, that you will 
relate to all my lords, your brethren the confessors, all about this matter, that they may receive help from 
you. For this, my lord and brother, you ought to know, that it is not I alone who ask this on their behalf, 
but also Statius and Severianus, and all the confessors who have come thence hither from you; to whom 
these very sisters went down to the harbour and took them up into the city, and they have ministered to 
sixty-five, and even to this day have tended them in all things. For all are with them. But I ought not to 
burden that sacred heart of yours any more, since I know that you will labour with a ready will. 
Macharius, with his sisters Cornelia and Emerita, salute you, rejoicing in your sanguinary confession, as 
well as in that of all the brethren, and Saturninus, who himself also wrestled with the devil, who also 
bravely confessed the name of Christ, who moreover, under the torture of the grappling claws, bravely 
confessed, and who also strongly begs and entreats this. Your brethren Calphurnius and Maria, and all the 
holy brethren, salute you. For you ought to know this too, that I have written also to my lords your 
brethren letters, which I request that you will deign to read to them. 


EPISTLE XxI 
LUCIAN REPLIES TO CELERINUS 


Argument.—Lucian Assents to the Petition of Celerinus. 


1. Lucian to Celerinus, his lord, and (if I shall be worthy to be called so) colleague in Christ, greeting. I 
have received your letter, most dearly beloved lord and brother, in which you have so laden me with 
expressions of kindness, that by reason of your so burdening me I was almost overcome with such 
excessive joy; so that I exulted in reading, by the benefit of your so great humility, the letter, which I also 
earnestly desired after so long a time to read, in which you deigned to call me to remembrance, saying to 
me in your writing, “if I may be worthy to be called your brother,” of a man such as I am who confessed 
the name of God with trembling before the inferior magistrates. For you, by God’s will, when you 
confessed, not only frightened back the great serpent himself, the pioneer of Antichrist, (but) have 
conquered him, by that voice and those divine words, whereby I know how you love the faith, and how 
zealous you are for Christ’s discipline, in which I know and rejoice that you are actively occupied. Now 
beloved, already to be esteemed among the martyrs, you have wished to overload me with your letter, in 
which you told us concerning our sisters, on whose behalf I wish that we could by possibility mention 
them without remembering also so great a crime committed. Assuredly we should not then think of them 
with so many tears as we do now. 


2. You ought to know what has been done concerning us. When the blessed martyr Paulus was still in the 
body, he called me and said to me: “Lucian, in the presence of Christ I say to you, If any one, after my 
being called away, shall ask for peace from you, grant it in my name.” Moreover, all of us whom the Lord 
has condescended in such tribulation to call away, by our letters, by mutual agreement, have given peace 
to all. You see, then, brother, how (I have done this) in part of what Paulus bade me, as what we in all 
cases decreed when we were in this tribulation, wherein by the command of the emperor we were 
ordered to be put to death by hunger and thirst, and were shut up in two cells, that so they might weaken 
us by hunger and thirst. Moreover, the fire from the effect of our torture was so intolerable that nobody 


could bear it. But now we have attained the brightness itself. And therefore, beloved brother, greet 
Numeria and Candida, who (shall have peace ) according to the precept of Paulus, and the rest of the 
martyrs whose names I subjoin: viz., Bassus in the dungeon of the perjured, Mappalicus at the torture, 
Fortunio in prison, Paulus after torture, Fortunata, Victorinus, Victor, Herennius, Julia, Martial, and Aristo, 
who by God’s will were put to death in the prison by hunger, of whom in a few days you will hear of me as 
a companion. For now there are eight days, from the day in which I was shut up again, to the day in which 
I wrote my letter to you. For before these eight days, for five intervening days, I received a morsel of 
bread and water by measure. And therefore, brother, as here, since the Lord has begun to give peace to 
the Church itself, according to the precept of Paulus, and our tractate, the case being set forth before the 
bishop, and confession being made, I ask that not only these may have peace, but also (all) those whom 
you know to be very near to our heart. 


3. All my colleagues greet you. Do you greet the confessors of the Lord who are there with you, whose 
names you have intimated, among whom also are Saturninus, with his companions, but who also is my 
colleague, and Maris, Collecta, and Emerita, Calphurnius and Maria, Sabina, Spesina, and the sisters, 
Januaria, Dativa, Donata. We greet Saturus with his family, Bassianus and all the clergy, Uranius, Alexius, 
Quintianus, Colonica, and all whose names I have not written, because I am already weary. Therefore they 
must pardon me. I bid you heartily farewell, and Alexius, and Getulicus, and the money-changers, and the 
sisters. My sisters Januaria and Sophia, whom I commend to you, greet you. 


EPISTLE XXII 


TO THE CLERGY ABIDING AT ROME, CONCERNING MANY OF THE CONFESSORS, AND CONCERNING THE 
FORWARDNESS OF LUCIAN AND THE MODESTY OF CELERINUS THE CONFESSOR 


Argument.—In This Letter Cyprian Informs the Roman Clergy of the Seditious Demand of the Lapsed to 
Be Restored to Peace, and of the Forwardness of Lucian. In Order that They May Better Understand These 
Matters, Cyprian Takes Care that Not Only His Own Letters, But Also Those of Celerinus and Lucian, 
Should Be Sent to Them. 


1. Cyprian to the presbyters and deacons abiding at Rome, his brethren, greeting. After the letters that I 
wrote to you, beloved brethren, in which what I had done was explained, and some slight account was 
given of my discipline and diligence, there came another matter which, any more than the others, ought 
not to be concealed from you. For our brother Lucian, who himself also is one of the confessors, earnest 
indeed in faith, and robust in virtue, but little established in the reading of the Lord’s word, has attempted 
certain things, constituting himself for a time an authority for unskilled people, so that certificates written 
by his hand were given indiscriminately to many persons in the name of Paulus; whereas Mappalicus the 
martyr, cautious and modest, mindful of the law and discipline, wrote no letters contrary to the Gospel, 
but only, moved with domestic affection for his mother, who had fallen, commanded peace to be given to 
her. Saturninus, moreover, after his torture, still remaining in prison, sent out no letters of this kind. But 
Lucian, not only while Paulus was still in prison, gave everywhere in his name certificates written with his 
own hand, but even after his decease persisted in doing the same things under his name, saying that this 
had been commanded him by Paulus, ignorant that he must obey the Lord rather than his fellow-servant. 
In the name also of Aurelius, a young man who had undergone the torture, many certificates were given, 
written by the hand of the same Lucian, because Aurelius did not know how to write himself. 


2. In order, in some measure, to put a stop to this practice, I wrote letters to them, which I have sent to 
you under the enclosure of the former letter, in which I did not fail to ask and persuade them that 
consideration might be had for the law of the Lord and the Gospel. But after I sent my letters to them, 
that, as it were, something might be done more moderately and temperately; the same Lucian wrote a 
letter in the name of all the confessors, in which well nigh every bond of faith, and fear of God, and the 
Lord’s command, and the sacredness and sincerity of the Gospel were dissolved. For he wrote in the name 
of all, that they had given peace to all, and that he wished that this decree should be communicated 
through me to the other bishops, of which letter I transmitted a copy to you. It was added indeed, “of 
whom the account of what they have done since their crime has been satisfactory;”—a thing this which 
excites a greater odium against me, because I, when I have begun to hear the cases of each one and to 
examine into them, seem to deny to many what they now are all boasting that they have received from the 
martyrs and confessors. 


3. Finally, this seditious practice has already begun to appear; for in our province, through some of its 
cities, an attack has been made by the multitude upon their rulers, and they have compelled that peace to 
be given to them immediately which they all cried out had been once given to them by the martyrs and 
confessors. Their rulers, being frightened and subdued, were of little avail to resist them, either by vigour 
of mind or by strength of faith. With us, moreover, some turbulent spirits, who in time past were with 
difficulty governed by me, and were delayed till my coming, were inflamed by this letter as if by a 
firebrand, and began to be more violent, and to extort the peace granted to them. I have sent a copy to 
you of the letters that I wrote to my clergy about these matters, and, moreover, what Caldonius, my 
colleague, of his integrity and faithfulness wrote, and what I replied to him. I have sent both to you to 
read. Copies also of the letter of Celerinus, the good and stout confessor, which he wrote to Lucian the 


same confessor—also what Lucian replied to him,—I have sent to you; that you may know both my labour 
in respect of everything, and my diligence, and might learn the truth itself, how moderate and cautious is 
Celerinus the confessor, and how reverent both in his humility and fear for our faith; while Lucian, as I 
have said, is less skilful concerning the understanding of the Lord’s word, and by his facility, is 
mischievous on account of the dislike that he causes for my reverential dealing. For while the Lord has 
said that the nations are to be baptized in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
and their past sins are to be done away in baptism; this man, ignorant of the precept and of the law, 
commands peace to be granted and sins to be done away in the name of Paulus; and he says that this was 
commanded him by Paulus, as you will observe in the letter sent by the same Lucian to Celerinus, in 
which he very little considered that it is not martyrs that make the Gospel, but that martyrs are made by 
the Gospel; since Paul also, the apostle whom the Lord called a chosen vessel unto Him, laid down in his 
epistle: “I marvel that ye are so soon removed from Him that called you into the grace of Christ, unto 
another gospel: which is not another; but there be some that trouble you, and would pervert the Gospel of 
Christ. But though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that which we 
have preached unto you, let him be accursed. As we said before, so say I now again, If any man preach 
any other gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be accursed.” 


4. But your letter, which I received, written to my clergy, came opportunely; as also did those which the 
blessed confessors, Moyses and Maximus, Nicostratus, and the rest, sent to Saturninus and Aurelius, and 
the others, in which are contained the full vigour of the Gospel and the robust discipline of the law of the 
Lord. Your words much assisted me as I laboured here, and withstood with the whole strength of faith the 
onset of ill-will, so that my work was shortened from above, and that before the letters which I last sent 
you reached you, you declared to me, that according to the Gospel law, your judgment also strongly and 
unanimously concurred with mine. | bid you, brethren, beloved and longed-for, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE XXIII 


TO THE CLERGY, ON THE LETTERS SENT TO ROME, AND ABOUT THE APPOINTMENT OF SATURUS AS READER, 
AND OPTATUS AS SUB-DEACON. A.D. 250 


Argument.—The Clergy are Informed by This Letter of the Ordination of Saturus and Optatus, and What 
Cyprian Had Written to Rome. 


Cyprian to the presbyters and deacons, his brethren, greeting. That nothing may be unknown to your 
consciousness, beloved brethren, of what was written to me and what I replied, I have sent you a copy of 
each letter, and I believe that my rejoinder will not displease you. But I ought to acquaint you in my letter 
concerning this, that for a very urgent reason I have sent a letter to the clergy who abide in the city. And 
since it behoved me to write by clergy, while I know that very many of ours are absent, and the few that 
are there are hardly sufficient for the ministry of the daily duty, it was necessary to appoint some new 
ones, who might be sent. Know, then, that I have made Saturus a reader, and Optatus, the confessor, a 
sub-deacon; whom already, by the general advice, we had made next to the clergy, in having entrusted to 
Saturus on Easter-day, once and again, the reading; and when with the teacher-presbyters we were 
carefully trying readers—in appointing Optatus from among the readers to be a teacher of the hearers;— 
examining, first of all, whether all things were found fitting in them, which ought to be found in such as 
were in preparation for the clerical office. Nothing new, therefore, has been done by me in your absence; 
but what, on the general advice of all of us had been begun, has, upon urgent necessity, been 
accomplished. I bid you, beloved brethren, ever heartily farewell; and remember me. Fare ye well. 


EPISTLE XXIV 
TO MOYSES AND MAXIMUS AND THE REST OF THE CONFESSORS 


Argument.—This Letter is One of Congratulation to the Roman Confessors. 


1. Cyprian to Moyses and Maximus, the presbyters, and to the other confessors, his very beloved 
brethren, greeting. I had already known from rumour, most brave and blessed brethren, the glory of your 
faith and virtue, rejoicing greatly and abundantly congratulating you, that the highest condescension of 
our Lord Jesus Christ should have prepared you for the crown by confession of His name. For you, who 
have become chiefs and leaders in the battle of our day, have set forward the standard of the celestial 
warfare; you have made a beginning of the spiritual contest which God has purposed to be now waged by 
your valour; you, with unshaken strength and unyielding firmness, have broken the first onset of the rising 
war. Thence have arisen happy openings of the fight; thence have begun good auspices of victory. It 
happened that here martyrdoms were consummated by tortures. But he who, preceding in the struggle, 
has been made an example of virtue to the brethren, is on common ground with the martyrs in honour. 
Hence you have delivered to us garlands woven by your hand, and have pledged your brethren from the 
cup of salvation. 


2. To these glorious beginnings of confession and the omens of a victorious warfare, has been added the 
maintenance of discipline, which I observed from the vigour of your letter that you lately sent to your 


colleagues joined with you to the Lord in confession, with anxious admonition, that the sacred precepts of 
the Gospel and the commandments of life once delivered to us should be kept with firm and rigid 
observance. Behold another lofty degree of your glory; behold, with confession, a double title to deserving 
well of God,—to stand with a firm step, and to drive away in this struggle, by the strength of your faith, 
those who endeavour to make a breach in the Gospel, and bring impious hands to the work of 
undermining the Lord’s precepts:—to have before afforded the indications of courage, and now to afford 
lessons of life. The Lord, when, after His resurrection, He sent forth His apostles, charges them, saying, 
“All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” And the Apostle John, remembering this charge, subsequently lays it 
down in his epistle: “Hereby,” says he, “we do know that we know Him, if we keep His commandments. He 
that saith he knoweth Him, and keepeth not His commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him.” You 
prompt the keeping of these precepts; you observe the divine and heavenly commands. This is to be a 
confessor of the Lord; this is to be a martyr of Christ,—to keep the firmness of one’s profession inviolate 
among all evils, and secure. For to wish to become a martyr for the Lord, and to try to overthrow the 
Lord’s precepts; to use against Him the condescension that He has granted you;—to become, as it were, a 
rebel with arms that you have received from Him;—this is to wish to confess Christ, and to deny Christ’s 
Gospel. I rejoice, therefore, on your behalf, most brave and faithful brethren; and as much as I 
congratulate the martyrs there honoured for the glory of their strength, so much do I also equally 
congratulate you for the crown of the Lord’s discipline. The Lord has shed forth His condescension in 
manifold kinds of liberality. He has distributed the praises of good soldiers and their spiritual glories in 
plentiful variety. We also are sharers in your honour; we count your glory our glory, whose times have 
been brightened by such a felicity, that it should be the fortune of our day to see the proved servants of 
God and Christ’s soldiers crowned. I bid you, most brave and blessed brethren, ever heartily farewell; and 
remember me. 


EPISTLE XXV 


MOYSES, MAXIMUS, NICOSTRATUS, AND THE OTHER CONFESSORS ANSWER THE FOREGOING LETTER. A.D. 250 


Argument.—They Gratefully Acknowledge the Consolation Which the Roman Confessors Had Received 
from Cyprian’s Letter. Martyrdom is Not a Punishment, But a Happiness. The Words of the Gospel are 
Brands to Inflame Faith. In the Case of the Lapsed, the Judgment of Cyprian is Acquiesced in. 


1. To Caecilius Cyprian, bishop of the church of the Carthaginians, Moyses and Maximus, presbyters, and 
Nicostratus and Rufinus, deacons, and the other confessors persevering in the faith of the truth, in God 
the Father, and in His Son Jesus Christ our Lord, and in the Holy Spirit, greeting. Placed, brother, as we 
are among various and manifold sorrows, on account of the present desolations of many brethren 
throughout almost the whole world, this chief consolation has reached us, that we have been lifted up by 
the receipt of your letter, and have gathered some alleviation for the griefs of our saddened spirit. From 
which we can already perceive that the grace of divine providence wished to keep us so long shut up in 
the prison chains, perhaps for no other reason than that, instructed and more vigorously animated by your 
letter, we might with a more earnest will attain to the destined crown. For your letter has shone upon us 
as a calm in the midst of a tempest, and as the longed-for tranquillity in the midst of a troubled sea, and 
as repose in labours, as health in dangers and pains, as in the densest darkness, the bright and glowing 
light. Thus we drank it up with a thirsty spirit, and received it with a hungry desire; so that we rejoice to 
find ourselves by it sufficiently fed and strengthened for encounter with the foe. The Lord will reward you 
for that love of yours, and will restore you the fruit due to this so good work; for he who exhorts is not less 
worthy of the reward of the crown than he who suffers; not less worthy of praise is he who has taught, 
than he who has acted also; he is not less to be honoured who has warned, than he who has fought; except 
that sometimes the weight of glory more redounds to him who trains, than to him who has shown himself 
a teachable learner; for the latter, perchance, would not have had what he has practised, unless the 
former had taught him. 


2. Therefore, again, we say, brother Cyprian, we have received great joy, great comfort, great 
refreshment, especially in that you have described, with glorious and deserved praises, the glorious, I will 
not say, deaths, but immortalities of martyrs. For such departures should have been proclaimed with such 
words, that the things which were related might be told in such manner as they were done. Thus, from 
your letter, we saw those glorious triumphs of the martyrs; and with our eyes in some sort have followed 
them as they went to heaven, and have contemplated them seated among angels, and the powers and 
dominions of heaven. Moreover, we have in some manner perceived with our ears the Lord giving them 
the promised testimony in the presence of the Father. It is this, then, which also raises our spirit day by 
day, and inflames us to the following of the track of such dignity. 


3. For what more glorious, or what more blessed, can happen to any man from the divine condescension, 
than to confess the Lord God, in death itself, before his very executioners? Than among the raging and 
varied and exquisite tortures of worldly power, even when the body is racked and torn and cut to pieces, 
to confess Christ the Son of God with a spirit still free, although departing? Than to have mounted to 
heaven with the world left behind? Than, having forsaken men, to stand among the angels? Than, all 


worldly impediments being broken through, already to stand free in the sight of God? Than to enjoy the 
heavenly kingdom without any delay? Than to have become an associate of Christ’s passion in Christ’s 
name? Than to have become by the divine condescension the judge of one’s own judge? Than to have 
brought off an unstained conscience from the confession of His name? Than to have refused to obey 
human and sacrilegious laws against the faith? Than to have borne witness to the truth with a public 
testimony? Than, by dying, to have subdued death itself, which is dreaded by all? Than, by death itself, to 
have attained immortality? Than when torn to pieces, and tortured by all the instruments of cruelty, to 
have overcome the torture by the tortures themselves? Than by strength of mind to have wrestled with all 
the agonies of a mangled body? Than not to have shuddered at the flow of one’s own blood? Than to have 
begun to love one’s punishments, after having faith to bear them? Than to think it an injury to one’s life 
not to have left it? 


4. For to this battle our Lord, as with the trumpet of His Gospel, stimulates us when He says, “He that 
loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me: and he that loveth his own soul more than me 
is not worthy of me. And he that taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me.” And 
again, “Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. Blessed shall ye be, when men shall persecute you, and hate you. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: 
for so did their fathers persecute the prophets which were before you.” And again, “Because ye shall 
stand before kings and powers, and the brother shall deliver up the brother to death, and the father the 
son, and he that endureth to the end shall be saved;” and “To him that overcometh will I give to sit on my 
throne, even as I also overcame and am set down on the throne of my Father.” Moreover the apostle: 
“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword? (As it is written, For thy sake are we killed all the day long; we are 
accounted as sheep for the slaughter.) Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors for Him who 
hath loved us.” 


5. When we read these things, and things of the like kind, brought together in the Gospel, and feel, as it 
were, torches placed under us, with the Lord’s words to inflame our faith, we not only do not dread, but 
we even provoke the enemies of the truth; and we have already conquered the opponents of God, by the 
very fact of our not yielding to them, and have subdued their nefarious laws against the truth. And 
although we have not yet shed our blood, we are prepared to shed it. Let no one think that this delay of 
our departure is any clemency; for it obstructs us, it makes a hindrance to our glory, it puts off heaven, it 
withholds the glorious sight of God. For in a contest of this kind, and in the kind of contest when faith is 
struggling in the encounter, it is not true clemency to put off martyrs by delay. Entreat therefore, beloved 
Cyprian, that of His mercy the Lord will every day more and more arm and adorn every one of us with 
greater abundance and readiness, and will confirm and strengthen us by the strength of His power; and, 
as a good captain, will at length bring forth His soldiers, whom He has hitherto trained and proved in the 
camp of our prison, to the field of the battle set before them. May He hold forth to us the divine arms, 
those weapons that know not how to be conquered,—the breastplate of righteousness, which is never 
accustomed to be broken,—the shield of faith, which cannot be pierced through,—the helmet of salvation, 
which cannot be shattered,—and the sword of the Spirit, which has never been wont to be injured. For to 
whom should we rather commit these things for him to ask for us, than to our so reverend bishop, as 
destined victims asking help of the priest? 


6. Behold another joy of ours, that, in the duty of your episcopate, although in the meantime you have 
been, owing to the condition of the times, divided from your brethren, you have frequently confirmed the 
confessors by your letters; that you have ever afforded necessary supplies from your own just 
acquisitions; that in all things you have always shown yourself in some sense present; that in no part of 
your duty have you hung behind as a deserter. But what more strongly stimulated us to a greater joy we 
cannot be silent upon, but must describe with all the testimony of our voice. For we observe that you have 
both rebuked with fitting censure, and worthily, those who, unmindful of their sins, had, with hasty and 
eager desire, extorted peace from the presbyters in your absence, and those who, without respect for the 
Gospel, had with profane facility granted the holiness of the Lord unto dogs, and pearls to swine; although 
a great crime, and one which has extended with incredible destructiveness almost over the whole earth, 
ought only, as you yourself write, to be treated cautiously and with moderation, with the advice of all the 
bishops, presbyters, deacons, confessors, and even the laymen who abide fast, as in your letters you 
yourself also testify; so that, while wishing unseasonably to bring repairs to the ruins, we may not appear 
to be bringing about other and greater destruction, for where is the divine word left, if pardon be so easily 
granted to sinners? Certainly their spirits are to be cheered and to be nourished up to the season of their 
maturity, and they are to be instructed from the Holy Scriptures how great and surpassing a sin they have 
committed. Nor let them be animated by the fact that they are many, but rather let them be checked by 
the fact that they are not few. An unblushing number has never been accustomed to have weight in 
extenuation of a crime; but shame, modesty, patience, discipline, humility, and subjection, waiting for the 
judgment of others upon itself, and bearing the sentence of others upon its own judgment,—this it is 
which proves penitence; this it is which skins over a deep wound; this it is which raises up the ruins of the 
fallen spirit and restores them, which quells and restrains the burning vapour of their raging sins. For the 
physician will not give to the sick the food of healthy bodies, lest the unseasonable nourishment, instead 
of repressing, should stimulate the power of the raging disease,—that is to say, lest what might have been 
sooner diminished by abstinence, should, through impatience, be prolonged by growing indigestion. 


7. Hands, therefore, polluted with impious sacrifices must be purified with good works, and wretched 
mouths defiled with accursed food must be purged with words of true penitence, and the spirit must be 
renewed and consecrated in the recesses of the faithful heart. Let the frequent groanings of the penitents 
be heard; let faithful tears be shed from the eyes not once only, but again and again, so that those very 
eyes which wickedly looked upon idols may wash away, with tears that satisfy God, the unlawful things 
that they had done. Nothing is necessary for diseases but patience: they who are weary and weak wrestle 
with their pain; and so at length hope for health, if, by tolerating it, they can overcome their suffering; for 
unfaithful is the scar which the physician has too quickly produced; and the healing is undone by any little 
casualty, if the remedies be not used faithfully from their very slowness. The flame is quickly recalled 
again to a conflagration, unless the material of the whole fire be extinguished even to the extremest 
spark; so that men of this kind should justly know that even they themselves are more advantaged by the 
very delay, and that more trusty remedies are applied by the necessary postponement. Besides, where 
shall it be said that they who confess Christ are shut up in the keeping of a squalid prison, if they who 
have denied Him are in no peril of their faith? Where, that they are bound in the cincture of chains in 
God’s name, if they who have not kept the confession of God are not deprived of communion? Where, that 
the imprisoned martyrs lay down their glorious lives, if those who have forsaken the faith do not feel the 
magnitude of their dangers and their sins? But if they betray too much impatience, and demand 
communion with intolerable eagerness, they vainly utter with petulant and unbridled tongues those 
querulous and invidious reproaches which avail nothing against the truth, since they might have retained 
by their own right what now by a necessity, which they of their own free will have sought, they are 
compelled to sue for. For the faith which could confess Christ, could also have been kept by Christ in 
communion. We bid you, blessed and most glorious father, ever heartily farewell in the Lord; and have us 
in remembrance. 


EPISTLE XXVI 


CYPRIAN TO THE LAPSED 


Argument.—The Argument of This Letter is Found Below in Letter XXVII. “They Wrote to Me,” Says He, 
“Not Asking that Peace Should Be Granted Them, But Claiming It for Themselves as Already Granted, 
Because They Say that Paulus Has Given Peace to All; As You Will Read in Their Letter of Which I Have 
Sent You a Copy, Together with What I Briefly Replied to Them.” But the Letter of the Lapsed to Which He 
Replies is Wanting. 


1. Our Lord, whose precepts and admonitions we ought to observe, describing the honour of a bishop and 
the order of His Church, speaks in the Gospel, and says to Peter: “I say unto thee, That thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock will I build my Church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” Thence, through the 
changes of times and successions, the ordering of bishops and the plan of the Church flow onwards; so 
that the Church is founded upon the bishops, and every act of the Church is controlled by these same 
rulers. Since this, then, is founded on the divine law, I marvel that some, with daring temerity, have 
chosen to write to me as if they wrote in the name of the Church; when the Church is established in the 
bishop and the clergy, and all who stand fast in the faith. For far be it from the mercy of God and His 
uncontrolled might to suffer the number of the lapsed to be called the Church; since it is written, “God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living.” For we indeed desire that all may be made alive; and we pray 
that, by our supplications and groans, they may be restored to their original state. But if certain lapsed 
ones claim to be the Church, and if the Church be among them and in them, what is left but for us to ask 
of these very persons that they would deign to admit us into the Church? Therefore it behoves them to be 
submissive and quiet and modest, as those who ought to appease God, in remembrance of their sin, and 
not to write letters in the name of the Church, when they should rather be aware that they are writing to 
the Church. 


2. But some who are of the lapsed have lately written to me, and are humble and meek and trembling and 
fearing God, and who have always laboured in the Church gloriously and liberally, and who have never 
made a boast of their labour to the Lord, knowing that He has said, “When ye shall have done all these 
things, say, We are unprofitable servants: we have done that which was our duty to do.” Thinking of which 
things, and although they had received certificates from the martyrs, nevertheless, that their satisfaction 
might be admitted by the Lord, these persons beseeching have written to me that they acknowledge their 
sin, and are truly repentant, and do not hurry rashly or importunately to secure peace; but that they are 
waiting for my presence, saying that even peace itself, if they should receive it when I was present, would 
be sweeter to them. How greatly I congratulate these, the Lord is my witness, who hath condescended to 
tell what such, and such sort of servants deserve of His kindness. Which letters, as I lately received, and 
now read that you have written very differently, I beg that you will discriminate between your wishes; and 
whoever you are who have sent this letter, add your names to the certificate, and transmit the certificate 
to me with your several names. For I must first know to whom I have to reply; then I will respond to each 
of the matters that you have written, having regard to the mediocrity of my place and conduct. I bid you, 
beloved brethren, ever heartily farewell, and live quietly and tranquilly according to the Lord’s discipline. 
Fare ye well. 


EPISTLE XXVII 
TO THE PRESBYTERS AND DEACONS 


Argument.—The Argument of This Letter is Sufficiently in Agreement with the Preceding, and It Appears 
that It is the One of Which He Speaks in the Following Letter; For He Praises His Clergy for Having 
Rejected from Communion Gaius of Didda, a Presbyter, and His Deacon, Who Rashly Communicated with 
the Lapsed; And Exhorts Them to Do the Same with Certain Others. 


1. Cyprian to the presbyters and deacons, his brethren, greeting. You have done uprightly and with 
discipline, beloved brethren, that, by the advice of my colleagues who were present, you have decided not 
to communicate with Gaius the presbyter of Didda, and his deacon; who, by communicating with the 
lapsed, and offering their oblations, have been frequently taken in their wicked errors; and who once and 
again, as you wrote to me, when warned by my colleagues not to do this, have persisted obstinately, in 
their presumption and audacity, deceiving certain brethren also from among our people, whose benefit we 
desire with all humility to consult, and whose salvation we take care for, not with affected adulation, but 
with sincere faith, that they may supplicate the Lord with true penitence and groaning and sorrow, since it 
is written, “Remember from whence thou art fallen, and repent.” And again, the divine Scripture says, 
“Thus saith the Lord, When thou shalt be converted and lament, then thou shalt be saved, and shalt know 
where thou hast been.” 


2. Yet how can those mourn and repent, whose groanings and tears some of the presbyters obstruct when 
they rashly think that they may be communicated with, not knowing that it is written, “They who call you 
happy cause you to err, and destroy the path of your feet?” Naturally, our wholesome and true counsels 
have no success, whilst the salutary truth is hindered by mischievous blandishments and flatteries, and 
the wounded and unhealthy mind of the lapsed suffers what those also who are bodily diseased and sick 
often suffer; that while they refuse wholesome food and beneficial drink as bitter and distasteful, and 
crave those things which seem to please them and to be sweet for the present, they are inviting to 
themselves mischief and death by their recklessness and intemperance. Nor does the true remedy of the 
skilful physician avail to their safety, whilst the sweet enticement is deceiving with its charms. 


3. Do you, therefore, according to my letters, take counsel about this faithfully and wholesomely, and do 
not recede from better counsels; and be careful to read these same letters to my colleagues also, if there 
are any present, or if any should come to you; that, with unanimity and concord, we may maintain a 
healthful plan for soothing and healing the wounds of the lapsed, intending to deal very fully with all 
when, by the Lord’s mercy, we shall begin to assemble together. In the meantime, if any unrestrained and 
impetuous person, whether of our presbyters or deacons or of strangers, should dare, before our decree, 
to communicate with the lapsed, let him be expelled from our communion, and plead the cause of his 
rashness before all of us when, by the Lord’s permission, we shall assemble together again. Moreover, you 
wished me to reply what I thought concerning Philumenus and Fortunatus, sub-deacons, and Favorinus, 
an acolyte, who retired in the midst of the time of trial, and have now returned. Of which thing I cannot 
make myself sole judge, since many of the clergy are still absent, and have not considered, even thus late, 
that they should return to their place; and this case of each one must be considered separately and fully 
investigated, not only with my colleagues, but also with the whole of the people themselves. For a matter 
which hereafter may constitute an example as regards the ministers of the Church must be weighed and 
adjudged with careful deliberation. In the meanwhile, let them only abstain from the monthly division, not 
so as to seem to be deprived of the ministry of the Church, but that all matters being in a sound state, 
they may be reserved till my coming. I bid you, beloved brethren, ever heartily farewell. Greet all the 
brotherhood, and fare ye well. 


EPISTLE XXVIII 
TO THE PRESBYTERS AND DEACONS ABIDING AT ROME 


Argument.—The Roman Clergy are Informed of the Temerity of the Lapsed Who Were Demanding Peace. 


Cyprian to the presbyters and deacons abiding at Rome, his brethren, greeting. Both our common love 
and the reason of the thing demand, beloved brethren, that I should keep back from your knowledge 
nothing of those matters which are transacted among us, that so we may have a common plan for the 
advantage of the administration of the Church. For after I wrote to you the letter which I sent by Saturus 
the reader, and Optatus the sub-deacon, the combined temerity of certain of the lapsed, who refuse to 
repent and to make satisfaction to God, wrote to me, not asking that peace might be given to them, but 
claiming it as already given; because they say that Paulus has given peace to all, as you will read in their 
letter of which I have sent you a copy, as well as what I briefly replied to them in the meantime. But that 
you may also know what sort of a letter I afterwards wrote to the clergy, I have, moreover, sent you a copy 
of this. But if, after all, their temerity should not be repressed either by my letters or by yours, and should 
not yield to wholesome counsels, I shall take such proceedings as the Lord, according to His Gospel, has 
enjoined to be taken. I bid you, beloved brethren, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE XXIx 


THE PRESBYTERS AND DEACONS ABIDING AT ROME, TO CYPRIAN 


Argument.—The Roman Church Declares Its Judgment Concerning the Lapsed to Be in Agreement with 
the Carthaginian Decrees. Any Indulgence Shown to the Lapsed is Required to Be in Accordance with the 
Law of the Gospel. That the Peace Granted by the Confessors Depends Only Upon Grace and Good-Will, is 
Manifest from the Fact that the Lapsed are Referred to the Bishops. The Seditious Demand for Peace 
Made by Felicissimus is to Be Attributed to Faction. 


1. The presbyters and deacons abiding at Rome, to Father Cyprian, greeting. When, beloved brother, we 
carefully read your letter which you had sent by Fortunatus the sub-deacon, we were smitten with a 
double sorrow, and disordered with a twofold grief, that there was not any rest given to you in such 
necessities of the persecution, and that the unreasonable petulance of the lapsed brethren was declared 
to be carried even to a dangerous boldness of expression. But although those things which we have 
spoken of severely afflicted us and our spirit, yet your rigour and the severity that you have used, 
according to the proper discipline, moderates the so heavy load of our grief, in that you rightly restrain 
the wickedness of some, and, by your exhortation to repentance, show the legitimate way of salvation. 
That they should have wished to hurry to such an extreme as this, we are indeed considerably surprised; 
as that with such urgency, and at so unseasonable and bitter a time, being in so great and excessive a sin, 
they should not so much ask for, as claim, peace for themselves; nay, should say that they already have it 
in heaven. If they have it, why do they ask for what they possess? But if, by the very fact that they are 
asking for it, it is proved that they have it not, wherefore do they not accept the judgment of those from 
whom they have thought fit to ask for the peace, which they certainly have not got? But if they think that 
they have from any other source the prerogative of communion, let them try to compare it with the 
Gospel, that so at length it may abundantly avail them, if it is not out of harmony with the Gospel law. But 
on what principle can that give Gospel communion which seems to be established contrary to Gospel 
truth? For since every prerogative contemplates the privilege of association, precisely on the assumption 
of its not being out of harmony with the will of Him with whom it seeks to be associated; then, because 
this is alien from His will with whom it seeks to be associated, it must of necessity lose the indulgence and 
privilege of the association. 


2. Let them, then, see what it is they are trying to do in this matter. For if they say that the Gospel has 
established one decree, but the martyrs have established another; then they, setting the martyrs at 
variance with the Gospel, will be in danger on both sides. For, on the one hand, the majesty of the Gospel 
will already appear shattered and cast down, if it can be overcome by the novelty of another decree; and, 
on the other, the glorious crown of confession will be taken from the heads of the martyrs, if they be not 
found to have attained it by the observation of that Gospel whence they become martyrs; so that, 
reasonably, no one should be more careful to determine nothing contrary to the Gospel, than he who 
strives to receive the name of martyr from the Gospel. We should like, besides, to be informed of this: if 
martyrs become martyrs for no other reason than that by not sacrificing they may keep the peace of the 
Church even to the shedding of their own blood, lest, overcome by the suffering of the torture, by losing 
peace, they might lose salvation; on what principle do they think that the salvation, which if they had 
sacrificed they thought that they should not have, was to be given to those who are said to have 
sacrificed; although they ought to maintain that law in others, which they themselves appear to have held 
before their own eyes? In which thing we observe that they have put forward against their own cause the 
very thing which they thought made for them. For if the martyrs thought that peace was to be granted to 
them, why did not they themselves grant it? Why did they think that, as they themselves say, they were to 
be referred to the bishops? For he who orders a thing to be done, can assuredly do that which he orders to 
be done. But, as we understand, nay, as the case itself speaks and proclaims, the most holy martyrs 
thought that a proper measure of modesty and of truth must be observed on both sides. For as they were 
urged by many, in remitting them to the bishop they conceived that they would consult their own modesty 
so as to be no further disquieted; and in themselves not holding communion with them, they judged that 
the purity of the Gospel law ought to be maintained unimpaired. 


3. But of your charity, brother, never desist from soothing the spirits of the lapsed and affording to the 
erring the medicine of truth, although the temper of the sick is wont to reject the kind offices of those who 
would heal them. This wound of the lapsed is as yet fresh, and the sore is still rising into a tumour; and 
therefore we are certain, that when, in the course of more protracted time, that urgency of theirs shall 
have worn out, they will love that very delay which refers them to a faithful medicine; if only there be not 
those who arm them for their own danger, and, instructing them perversely, demand on their behalf, 
instead of the salutary remedies of delay, the fatal poisons of a premature communion. For we do not 
believe, that without the instigation of certain persons they would all have dared so petulantly to claim 
peace for themselves. We know the faith of the Carthaginian church, we know her training, we know her 
humility; whence also we have marvelled that we should observe certain things somewhat rudely 
suggested against you by letter, although we have often become aware of your mutual love and charity, in 
many illustrations of reciprocal affection of one another. It is time, therefore, that they should repent of 
their fault, that they should prove their grief for their lapse, that they should show modesty, that they 
should manifest humility, that they should exhibit some shame, that, by their submission, they should 


appeal to God’s clemency for themselves, and by due honour for God’s priest should draw forth upon 
themselves the divine mercy. How vastly better would have been the letters of these men themselves, if 
the prayers of those who stood fast had been aided by their own humility! since that which is asked for is 
more easily obtained, when he for whom it is asked is worthy, that what is asked should be obtained. 


4. In respect, however, of Privatus of Lambesa, you have acted as you usually do, in desiring to inform us 
of the matter, as being an object of anxiety; for it becomes us all to watch for the body of the whole 
Church, whose members are scattered through every various province. But the deceitfulness of that crafty 
man could not be hid from us even before we had your letters; for previously, when from the company of 
that very wickedness a certain Futurus came, a standard-bearer of Privatus, and was desirous of 
fraudulently obtaining letters from us, we were neither ignorant who he was, nor did he get the letters 
which he wanted. We bid you heartily farewell in the Lord. 


EPISTLE XXX 


THE ROMAN CLERGY TO CYPRIAN 


Argument.—The Roman Clergy Enter into the Matters Which They Had Spoken of in the Foregoing Letter, 
More Fully and Substantially in the Present One; Replying, Moreover, to Another Letter of Cyprian, Which 
is Thought Not to Be Extant, and from Which They Quote a Few Words. They Thank Cyprian for His 
Letters Sent to the Roman Confessors and Martyrs. 


1. To Father Cyprian, the presbyters and deacons abiding at Rome, greeting. Although a mind conscious 
to itself of uprightness, and relying on the vigour of evangelical discipline, and made a true witness to 
itself in the heavenly decrees, is accustomed to be satisfied with God for its only judge, and neither to 
seek the praises nor to dread the charges of any other, yet those are worthy of double praise, who, 
knowing that they owe their conscience to God alone as the judge, yet desire that their doings should be 
approved also by their brethren themselves. It is no wonder, brother Cyprian, that you should do this, 
who, with your usual modesty and inborn industry, have wished that we should be found not so much 
judges of, as sharers in, your counsels, so that we might find praise with you in your doings while we 
approve them; and might be able to be fellow-heirs with you in your good counsels, because we entirely 
accord with them. In the same way we are all thought to have laboured in that in which we are all 
regarded as allied in the same agreement of censure and discipline. 


2. For what is there either in peace so suitable, or in a war of persecution so necessary, as to maintain the 
due severity of the divine rigour? Which he who resists, will of necessity wander in the unsteady course of 
affairs, and will be tossed hither and thither by the various and uncertain storms of things; and the helm 
of counsel being, as it were, wrenched from his hands he will drive the ship of the Church’s safety among 
the rocks; so that it would appear that the Church’s safety can be no otherwise secured, than by repelling 
any who set themselves against it as adverse waves, and by maintaining the ever-guarded rule of 
discipline itself as if it were the rudder of safety in the tempest. Nor is it now but lately that this counsel 
has been considered by us, nor have these sudden appliances against the wicked but recently occurred to 
us; but this is read of among us as the ancient severity, the ancient faith, the ancient discipline, since the 
apostle would not have published such praise concerning us, when he said “that your faith is spoken of 
throughout the whole world” unless already from thence that vigour had borrowed the roots of faith from 
those times; from which praise and glory it is a very great crime to have become degenerate. For it is less 
disgrace never to have attained to the heraldry of praise, than to have fallen from the height of praise; it 
is a smaller crime not to have been honoured with a good testimony, than to have lost the honour of good 
testimonies; it is less discredit to have lain without the announcement of virtues, ignoble without praise, 
than, disinherited of the faith, to have lost our proper praises. For those things which are proclaimed to 
the glory of any one, unless they are maintained by anxious and careful pains, swell up into the odium of 
the greatest crime. 


3. That we are not saying this dishonestly, our former letters have proved, wherein we have declared our 
opinion to you with a very plain statement, both against those who had betrayed themselves as unfaithful 
by the unlawful presentation of wicked certificates, as if they thought that they would escape those 
ensnaring nets of the devil; whereas, not less than if they had approached to the wicked altars, they were 
held fast by the very fact that they had testified to him; and against those who had used those certificates 
when made, although they had not been present when they were made, since they had certainly asserted 
their presence by ordering that they should be so written. For he is not guiltless of wickedness who has 
bidden it to be done; nor is he unconcerned in the crime with whose consent it is publicly spoken of, 
although it was not committed by him. And since the whole mystery of faith is understood to be contained 
in the confession of the name of Christ, he who seeks for deceitful tricks to excuse himself, has denied 
Christ; and he who wants to appear to have satisfied either edicts or laws put forth against the Gospel, 
has obeyed those edicts by the very fact by which he wished to appear to have obeyed them. Moreover, 
also, we have declared our faith and consent against those, too, who had polluted their hands and their 
mouths with unlawful sacrifices, whose own minds were before polluted; whence also their very hands 
and mouths were polluted also. Far be it from the Roman Church to slacken her vigour with so profane a 
facility, and to loosen the nerves of her severity by overthrowing the majesty of faith; so that, when the 


wrecks of your ruined brethren are still not only lying, but are falling around, remedies of a too hasty 
kind, and certainly not likely to avail, should be afforded for communion; and by a false mercy, new 
wounds should be impressed on the old wounds of their transgression; so that even repentance should be 
snatched from these wretched beings, to their greater overthrow. For where can the medicine of 
indulgence profit, if even the physician himself, by intercepting repentance, makes easy way for new 
dangers, if he only hides the wound, and does not suffer the necessary remedy of time to close the scar? 
This is not to cure, but, if we wish to speak the truth, to slay. 


4. Nevertheless, you have letters agreeing with our letters from the confessors, whom the dignity of their 
confession has still shut up here in prison, and whom, for the Gospel contest, their faith has once already 
crowned in a glorious confession; letters wherein they have maintained the severity of the Gospel 
discipline, and have revoked the unlawful petitions, so that they might not be a disgrace to the Church. 
Unless they had done this, the ruins of Gospel discipline would not easily be restored, especially since it 
was to none so fitting to maintain the tenor of evangelical vigour unimpaired, and its dignity, as to those 
who had given themselves up to be tortured and cut to pieces by raging men on behalf of the Gospel, that 
they might not deservedly forfeit the honour of martyrdom, if, on the occasion of martyrdom, they had 
wished to be betrayers of the Gospel. For he who does not guard what he has, in that condition whereon 
he possesses it, by violating the condition whereon he possesses it, loses what he possessed. 


5. In which matter we ought to give you also, and we do give you, abundant thanks, that you have 
brightened the darkness of their prison by your letters; that you came to them in whatever way you could 
enter; that you refreshed their minds, robust in their own faith and confession, by your addresses and 
letters; that, following up their felicities with worthy praises, you have inflamed them to a much more 
ardent desire of heavenly glory; that you urged them forward; that you animated, by the power of your 
discourse, those who, as we believe and hope, will be victors by and by; so that although all may seem to 
come from the faith of those who confess, and from the divine mercy, yet they seem in their martyrdom to 
have become in some sort debtors to you. But once more, to return to the point whence our discourse 
appears to have digressed, you shall find subjoined the sort of letters that we also sent to Sicily; although 
upon us is incumbent a greater necessity of delaying this affair; having, since the departure of Fabian of 
most noble memory, had no bishop appointed as yet, on account of the difficulties of affairs and times, 
who can arrange all things of this kind, and who can take account of those who are lapsed, with authority 
and wisdom. However, what you also have yourself declared in so important a matter, is satisfactory to us, 
that the peace of the Church must first be maintained; then, that an assembly for counsel being gathered 
together, with bishops, presbyters, deacons, and confessors, as well as with the laity who stand fast, we 
should deal with the case of the lapsed. For it seems extremely invidious and burdensome to examine into 
what seems to have been committed by many, except by the advice of many; or that one should give a 
sentence when so great a crime is known to have gone forth, and to be diffused among so many; since 
that cannot be a firm decree which shall not appear to have had the consent of very many. Look upon 
almost the whole world devastated, and observe that the remains and the ruins of the fallen are lying 
about on every side, and consider that therefore an extent of counsel is asked for, large in proportion as 
the crime appears to be widely propagated. Let not the medicine be less than the wound, let not the 
remedies be fewer than the deaths, that in the same manner as those who fell, fell for this reason that 
they were too incautious with a blind rashness, so those who strive to set in order this mischief should use 
every moderation in counsels, lest anything done as it ought not to be, should, as it were, be judged by all 
of no effect. 


6. Thus, with one and the same counsel, with the same prayers and tears, let us, who up to the present 
time seem to have escaped the destruction of these times of ours, as well as those who appear to have 
fallen into those calamities of the time, entreat the divine majesty, and ask peace for the Church’s name. 
With mutual prayers, let us by turns cherish, guard, arm one another; let us pray for the lapsed, that they 
may be raised up; let us pray for those who stand, that they may not be tempted to such a degree as to be 
destroyed; let us pray that those who are said to have fallen may acknowledge the greatness of their sin, 
and may perceive that it needs no momentary nor over-hasty cure; let us pray that penitence may follow 
also the effects of the pardon of the lapsed; that so, when they have understood their own crime, they may 
be willing to have patience with us for a while, and no longer disturb the fluctuating condition of the 
Church, lest they may seem themselves to have inflamed an internal persecution for us, and the fact of 
their unquietness be added to the heap of their sins. For modesty is very greatly fitting for them in whose 
sins it is an immodest mind that is condemned. Let them indeed knock at the doors, but assuredly let them 
not break them down; let them present themselves at the threshold of the church, but certainly let them 
not leap over it; let them watch at the gates of the heavenly camp, but let them be armed with modesty, by 
which they perceive that they have been deserters; let them resume the trumpet of their prayers, but let 
them not therewith sound a point of war; let them arm themselves indeed with the weapons of modesty, 
and let them resume the shield of faith, which they had put off by their denial through the fear of death, 
but let those that are even now armed believe that they are armed against their foe, the devil, not against 
the Church, which grieves over their fall. A modest petition will much avail them; a bashful entreaty, a 
necessary humility, a patience which is not careless. Let them send tears as their ambassadors for their 
sufferings; let groanings, brought forth from their deepest heart, discharge the office of advocate, and 
prove their grief and shame for the crime they have committed. 


7. Nay, if they shudder at the magnitude of the guilt incurred; if with a truly medicinal hand they deal with 
the deadly wound of their heart and conscience and the deep recesses of the subtle mischief, let them 
blush even to ask; except, again, that it is a matter of greater risk and shame not to have besought the aid 
of peace. But let all this be in the sacrament; in the law of their very entreaty let consideration be had for 
the time; let it be with downcast entreaty, with subdued petition, since he also who is besought ought to 
be bent, not provoked; and as the divine clemency ought to be looked to, so also ought the divine censure; 
and as it is written, “I forgave thee all that debt, because thou desiredst me,” so it is written, “Whosoever 
shall deny me before men, him will I also deny before my Father and before His angels.” For God, as He is 
merciful, so He exacts obedience to His precepts, and indeed carefully exacts it; and as He invites to the 
banquet, so the man that hath not a wedding garment He binds hands and feet, and casts him out beyond 
the assembly of the saints. He has prepared heaven, but He has also prepared hell. He has prepared 
places of refreshment, but He has also prepared eternal punishment. He has prepared the light that none 
can approach unto, but He has also prepared the vast and eternal gloom of perpetual night. 


8. Desiring to maintain the moderation of this middle course in these matters, we for a long time, and 
indeed many of us, and, moreover, with some of the bishops who are near to us and within reach, and 
some whom, placed afar off, the heat of the persecution had driven out from other provinces, have 
thought that nothing new was to be done before the appointment of a bishop; but we believe that the care 
of the lapsed must be moderately dealt with, so that, in the meantime, whilst the grant of a bishop is 
withheld from us by God, the cause of such as are able to bear the delays of postponement should be kept 
in suspense; but of such as impending death does not suffer to bear the delay, having repented and 
professed a detestation of their deeds with frequency; if with tears, if with groans, if with weeping they 
have betrayed the signs of a grieving and truly penitent spirit, when there remains, as far as man can tell, 
no hope of living; to them, finally, such cautious and careful help should be ministered, God Himself 
knowing what He will do with such, and in what way He will examine the balance of His judgment; while 
we, however, take anxious care that neither ungodly men should praise our smooth facility, nor truly 
penitent men accuse our severity as cruel. We bid you, most blessed and glorious father, ever heartily 
farewell in the Lord; and have us in memory. 


EPISTLE XXxI 


TO THE CARTHAGINIAN CLERGY, ABOUT THE LETTERS SENT TO ROME, AND RECEIVED THENCE 


Argument.—The Carthaginian Clergy are Requested to Take Care that the Letters of the Roman Clergy 
and Cyprian’s Answer are Communicated. 


Cyprian to the presbyters and deacons, his brethren, greeting. That you, my beloved brethren, might 
know what letters I have sent to the clergy acting at Rome, and what they have replied to me, and, 
moreover, what Moyses and Maximus, the presbyters, and Rufinus and Nicostratus, the deacons, and the 
rest of the confessors that with them are kept in prison, replied likewise to my letters, I have sent you 
copies to read. Do you take care, with as much diligence as you can, that what I have written, and what 
they have replied, be made known to our brethren. And, moreover, if any bishops from foreign places, my 
colleagues, or presbyters, or deacons, should be present, or should arrive among you, let them hear all 
these matters from you; and if they wish to transcribe copies of the letters and to take them to their own 
people, let them have the opportunity of transcribing them; although I have, moreover, bidden Saturus the 
reader, our brother, to give liberty of copying them to any individuals who wish it; so that, in ordering, for 
the present, the condition of the Church in any manner, an agreement, one and faithful, may be observed 
by all. But about the other matters which were to be dealt with, as I have also written to several of my 
colleagues, we will more fully consider them in a common council, when, by the Lord’s permission, we 
shall begin to assemble into one place. I bid you, brethren, beloved and longed-for, ever heartily farewell. 
Salute the brotherhood. Fare ye well. 


EPISTLE XXXII 


TO THE CLERGY AND PEOPLE, ABOUT THE ORDINATION OF AURELIUS AS A READER 


Argument.—Cyprian Tells the Clergy and People that Aurelius the Confessor Has Been Ordained a Reader 
by Him, and Commends, by the Way, the Constancy of His Virtue and His Mind, Whereby He Was Even 
Deserving of a Higher Degree in the Church. 


1. Cyprian to the elders and deacons, and to the whole people, greeting. In ordinations of the clergy, 
beloved brethren, we usually consult you beforehand, and weigh the character and deserts of individuals, 
with the general advice. But human testimonies must not be waited for when the divine approval 
precedes. Aurelius, our brother, an illustrious youth, already approved by the Lord, and dear to God, in 
years still very young, but, in the praise of virtue and of faith, advanced; inferior in the natural abilities of 
his age, but superior in the honour he has merited,—has contended here in a double conflict, having twice 
confessed and twice been glorious in the victory of his confession, both when he conquered in the course 
and was banished, and when at length he fought in a severer conflict, he was triumphant and victorious in 
the battle of suffering. As often as the adversary wished to call forth the servants of God, so often this 


prompt and brave soldier both fought and conquered. It had been a slight matter, previously to have 
engaged under the eyes of a few when he was banished; he deserved also in the forum to engage with a 
more illustrious virtue so that, after overcoming the magistrates, he might also triumph over the 
proconsul, and, after exile, might vanquish tortures also. Nor can I discover what I ought to speak most of 
in him,—the glory of his wounds or the modesty of his character; that he is distinguished by the honour of 
his virtue, or praiseworthy for the admirableness of his modesty. He is both so excellent in dignity and so 
lowly in humility, that it seems that he is divinely reserved as one who should be an example to the rest for 
ecclesiastical discipline, of the way in which the servants of God should in confession conquer by their 
courage, and, after confession, be conspicuous for their character. 


2. Such a one, to be estimated not by his years but by his deserts, merited higher degrees of clerical 
ordination and larger increase. But, in the meantime, I judged it well, that he should begin with the office 
of reading; because nothing is more suitable for the voice which has confessed the Lord in a glorious 
utterance, than to sound Him forth in the solemn repetition of the divine lessons; than, after the sublime 
words which spoke out the witness of Christ, to read the Gospel of Christ whence martyrs are made; to 
come to the desk after the scaffold; there to have been conspicuous to the multitude of the Gentiles, here 
to be beheld by the brethren; there to have been heard with the wonder of the surrounding people, here 
to be heard with the joy of the brotherhood. Know, then, most beloved brethren, that this man has been 
ordained by me and by my colleagues who were then present. I know that you will both gladly welcome 
these tidings, and that you desire that as many such as possible may be ordained in our church. And since 
joy is always hasty, and gladness can bear no delay, he reads on the Lord’s day, in the meantime, for me; 
that is, he has made a beginning of peace, by solemnly entering on his office of a reader. Do you 
frequently be urgent in supplications, and assist my prayers by yours, that the Lord’s mercy favouring us 
may soon restore both the priest safe to his people, and the martyr for a reader with the priest. I bid you, 
beloved brethren in God the Father, and in Jesus Christ, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE XXXIII 


TO THE CLERGY AND PEOPLE, ABOUT THE ORDINATION OF CELERINUS AS READER 


Argument.—This Letter is About the Same in Purport with the Preceding, Except that He Largely 
Commends the Constancy of Celerinus in His Confession of the Faith. Moreover, that Both of These 
Letters Were Written During His Retreat, is Sufficiently Indicated by the Circumstances of the Context. 


1. Cyprian to the presbyters and deacons, and to the whole people, his brethren in the Lord, greeting. The 
divine benefits, beloved brethren, should be acknowledged and embraced, wherewith the Lord has 
condescended to embellish and illustrate His Church in our times by granting a respite to His good 
confessors and His glorious martyrs, that they who had grandly confessed Christ should afterwards adorn 
Christ’s clergy in ecclesiastical ministries. Exult, therefore, and rejoice with me on receiving my letter, 
wherein I and my colleagues who were then present mention to you Celerinus, our brother, glorious alike 
for his courage and his character, as added to our clergy, not by human recommendation, but by divine 
condescension; who, when he hesitated to yield to the Church, was constrained by her own admonition 
and exhortation, in a vision by night, not to refuse our persuasions; and she had more power, and 
constrained him, because it was not right, nor was it becoming, that he should be without ecclesiastical 
honour, whom the Lord honoured with the dignity of heavenly glory. 


2. This man was the first in the struggle of our days; he was the leader among Christ’s soldiers; he, in the 
midst of the burning beginnings of the persecution, engaged with the very chief and author of the 
disturbance, in conquering with invincible firmness the adversary of his own conflict. He made a way for 
others to conquer; a victor with no small amount of wounds, but triumphant by a miracle, with the long- 
abiding and permanent penalties of a tedious conflict. For nineteen days, shut up in the close guard of a 
dungeon, he was racked and in irons; but although his body was laid in chains, his spirit remained free 
and at liberty. His flesh wasted away by the long endurance of hunger and thirst; but God fed his soul, 
that lived in faith and virtue, with spiritual nourishments. He lay in punishments, the stronger for his 
punishments; imprisoned, greater than those that imprisoned him; lying prostrate, but loftier than those 
who stood; as bound, and firmer than the links which bound him; judged, and more sublime than those 
who judged him; and although his feet were bound on the rack, yet the serpent was trodden on and 
ground down and vanquished. In his glorious body shine the bright evidences of his wounds; their 
manifest traces show forth, and appear on the man’s sinews and limbs, worn out with tedious wasting 
away. Great things are they—marvellous things are they—which the brotherhood may hear of his virtues 
and of his praises. And should any one appear like Thomas, who has little faith in what he hears, the faith 
of the eyes is not wanting, so that what one hears he may also see. In the servant of God, the glory of the 
wounds made the victory; the memory of the scars preserves that glory. 


3. Nor is that kind of title to glories in the case of Celerinus, our beloved, an unfamiliar and novel thing. 
He is advancing in the footsteps of his kindred; he rivals his parents and relations in equal honours of 
divine condescension. His grandmother, Celerina, was some time since crowned with martyrdom. 
Moreover, his paternal and maternal uncles, Laurentius and Egnatius, who themselves also were once 
warring in the camps of the world, but were true and spiritual soldiers of God, casting down the devil by 


the confession of Christ, merited palms and crowns from the Lord by their illustrious passion. We always 
offer sacrifices for them, as you remember, as often as we celebrate the passions and days of the martyrs 
in the annual commemoration. Nor could he, therefore, be degenerate and inferior whom this family 
dignity and a generous nobility provoked, by domestic examples of virtue and faith. But if in a worldly 
family it is a matter of heraldry and of praise to be a patrician, of how much greater praise and honour is 
it to become of noble rank in the celestial heraldry! I cannot tell whom I should call more blessed,— 
whether those ancestors, for a posterity so illustrious, or him, for an origin so glorious. So equally 
between them does the divine condescension flow, and pass to and fro, that, just as the dignity of their 
offspring brightens their crown, so the sublimity of his ancestry illuminates his glory. 


4. When this man, beloved brethren, came to us with such condescension of the Lord, illustrious by the 
testimony and wonder of the very man who had persecuted him, what else behoved to be done except that 
he should be placed on the pulpit, that is, on the tribunal of the Church; that, resting on the loftiness of a 
higher station, and conspicuous to the whole people for the brightness of his honour, he should read the 
precepts and Gospel of the Lord, which he so bravely and faithfully follows? Let the voice that has 
confessed the Lord daily be heard in those things which the Lord spoke. Let it be seen whether there is 
any further degree to which he can be advanced in the Church. There is nothing in which a confessor can 
do more good to the brethren than that, while the reading of the Gospel is heard from his lips, every one 
who hears should imitate the faith of the reader. He should have been associated with Aurelius in reading; 
with whom, moreover, he was associated in the alliance of divine honour; with whom, in all the insignia of 
virtue and praise, he had been united. Equal both, and each like to the other, in proportion as they were 
sublime in glory, in that proportion they were humble in modesty. As they were lifted up by divine 
condescension, so they were lowly in their own peacefulness and tranquillity, and equally affording 
examples to every one of virtues and character, and fitted both for conflict and for peace; praiseworthy in 
the former for strength, in the latter for modesty. 


5. In such servants the Lord rejoices; in confessors of this kind He glories,—whose way and conversation 
is so advantageous to the announcement of their glory, that it affords to others a teaching of discipline. 
For this purpose Christ has willed them to remain long here in the Church; for this purpose He has kept 
them safe, snatched from the midst of death,—a kind of resurrection, so to speak, being wrought on their 
behalf; so that, while nothing is seen by the brethren loftier in honour, nothing more lowly in humility, the 
way of life of the brotherhood may accompany these same persons. Know, then, that these for the present 
are appointed readers, because it was fitting that the candle should be placed in a candlestick, whence it 
may give light to all, and that their glorious countenance should be established in a higher place, where, 
beheld by all the surrounding brotherhood, they may give an incitement of glory to the beholders. But 
know that I have already purposed the honour of the presbytery for them, that so they may be honoured 
with the same presents as the presbyters, and may share the monthly divisions in equalled quantities, to 
sit with us hereafter in their advanced and strengthened years; although in nothing can he seem to be 
inferior in the qualities of age who has consummated his age by the dignity of his glory. I bid you, 
brethren, beloved and earnestly longed-for, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE XXXIV 


TO THE SAME, ABOUT THE ORDINATION OF NUMIDICUS AS PRESBYTER 


Argument.—Cyprian Tells the Clergy and People that Numidicus Has Been Ordained by Him Presbyter; 
And Briefly Commends His Worth. 


Cyprian to the presbyters and deacons, and to the whole people, his brethren, very dear and longed-for, 
greeting. That which belongs, dearest brethren, both to the common joy and to the greatest glory of our 
Church ought to be told to you; for you must know that I have been admonished and instructed by divine 
condescension, that Numidicus the presbyter should be appointed in the number of Carthaginian 
presbyters, and should sit with us among the clergy,—a man illustrious by the brightest light of 
confession, exalted in the honour both of virtue and of faith; who by his exhortation sent before himself an 
abundant number of martyrs, slain by stones and by the flames, and who beheld with joy his wife abiding 
by his side, burned (I should rather say, preserved) together with the rest. He himself, half consumed, 
overwhelmed with stones, and left for dead,—when afterwards his daughter, with the anxious 
consideration of affection, sought for the corpse of her father,—was found half dead, was drawn out and 
revived, and remained unwillingly from among the companions whom he himself had sent before. But the 
reason of his remaining behind, as we see, was this: that the Lord might add him to our clergy, and might 
adorn with glorious priests the number of our presbyters that had been desolated by the lapse of some. 
And when God permits, he shall be advanced to a larger office in his region, when, by the Lord’s 
protection, we have come into your presence once more. In the meantime, let what is revealed be done, 
that we receive this gift of God with thanksgiving, hoping from the Lord’s mercy more ornaments of the 
same kind, that so the strength of His Church being renewed, He may make men so meek and lowly to 
flourish in the honour of our assembly. I bid you, brethren, very dear and longed-for, ever heartily 
farewell. 


EPISTLE XXXV 
TO THE CLERGY, CONCERNING THE CARE OF THE POOR AND STRANGERS 


Argument.—He Cautions Them Against Neglecting the Widows, the Sick, or the Poor, or Strangers. 


Cyprian to the presbyters and deacons, his beloved brethren, greeting. In safety, by God’s grace, I greet 
you, beloved brethren, desiring soon to come to you, and to satisfy the wish as well of myself and you, as 
of all the brethren. It behoves me also, however, to have regard to the common peace, and, in the 
meantime, although with weariness of spirit, to be absent from you, lest my presence should provoke the 
jealousy and violence of the heathens, and I should be the cause of breaking the peace, who ought rather 
to be careful for the quiet of all. When, therefore, you write that matters are arranged, and that I ought to 
come, or if the Lord should condescend to intimate it to me before, then I will come to you. For where 
could I be better or more joyful than there where the Lord willed me both to believe and to grow up? I 
request that you will diligently take care of the widows, and of the sick, and of all the poor. Moreover, you 
may supply the expenses for strangers, if any should be indigent, from my own portion, which I have left 
with Rogatianus, our fellow-presbyter; which portion, lest it should be all appropriated, I have 
supplemented by sending to the same by Naricus the acolyte another share, so that the sufferers may be 
more largely and promptly dealt with. I bid you, beloved brethren, ever heartily farewell; and have me in 
remembrance. Greet your brotherhood in my name, and tell them to be mindful of me. 


EPISTLE XXXVI 


TO THE CLERGY, BIDDING THEM SHOW EVERY KINDNESS TO THE CONFESSORS IN PRISON 


Argument.—He Exhorts His Clergy that Every Kindness and Care Should Be Exercised Towards the 
Confessors, as Well Towards Those Who Were Alive, as Those Who Died, in Prison; That the Days of Their 
Death Should Be Carefully Noted, for the Purpose of Celebrating Their Memory Annually; And, Finally, 
that They Should Not Forget the Poor Also. 


1. Cyprian to the presbyters and deacons, his brethren, greeting. Although I know, dearest brethren, that 
you have frequently been admonished in my letters to manifest all care for those who with a glorious voice 
have confessed the Lord, and are confined in prison; yet, again and again, I urge it upon you, that no 
consideration be wanting to them to whose glory there is nothing wanting. And I wish that the 
circumstances of the place and of my station would permit me to present myself at this time with them; 
promptly and gladly would I fulfil all the duties of love towards our most courageous brethren in my 
appointed ministry. But I beseech you, let your diligence be the representative of my duty, and do all those 
things which behove to be done in respect of those whom the divine condescension has rendered 
illustrious in such merits of their faith and virtue. Let there be also a more zealous watchfulness and care 
bestowed upon the bodies of all those who, although they were not tortured in prison, yet depart thence 
by the glorious exit of death. For neither is their virtue nor their honour too little for them also to be allied 
with the blessed martyrs. As far as they could, they bore whatever they were prepared and equipped to 
bear. He who under the eyes of God has offered himself to tortures and to death, has suffered whatever he 
was willing to suffer; for it was not he that was wanting to the tortures, but the tortures that were 
wanting to him. “Whosoever shall confess me before men, him will I also confess before my Father which 
is in heaven,” saith the Lord. They have confessed Him. “He that endureth to the end, the same shall be 
saved,” saith the Lord. They have endured and have carried the uncorrupted and unstained merits of their 
virtues through, even unto the end. And, again, it is written, “Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life.” They have persevered in their faithfulness, and stedfastness, and invincibleness, 
even unto death. When to the willingness and the confession of the name in prison and in chains is added 
also the conclusion of dying, the glory of the martyr is consummated. 


2. Finally, also, take note of their days on which they depart, that we may celebrate their commemoration 
among the memorials of the martyrs, although Tertullus, our most faithful and devoted brother, who, in 
addition to the other solicitude and care which he shows to the brethren in all service of labour, is not 
wanting besides in that respect in any care of their bodies, has written, and does write and intimate to me 
the days, in which our blessed brethren in prison pass by the gate of a glorious death to their immortality; 
and there are celebrated here by us oblations and sacrifices for their commemorations, which things, with 
the Lord’s protection, we shall soon celebrate with you. Let your care also (as I have already often 
written) and your diligence not be wanting to the poor,—to such, I mean, as stand fast in the faith and 
bravely fight with us, and have not left the camp of Christ; to whom, indeed, we should now show a 
greater love and care, in that they are neither constrained by poverty nor prostrated by the tempest of 
persecution, but faithfully serve with the Lord, and have given an example of faith to the other poor. I bid 
you, brethren beloved, and greatly longed-for, ever heartily farewell; and remember me. Greet the 
brotherhood in my name. Fare ye well. 


EPISTLE XXXVII 


TO CALDONIUS, HERCULANUS, AND OTHERS, ABOUT THE EXCOMMUNICATION OF FELICISSIMUS 


Argument.—Felicissimus, Together with His Companions in Sedition, is to Be Restrained from the 
Communion of All. 


1. Cyprian to Caldonius and Herculanus, his colleagues, also to Rogatianus and Numidicus, his fellow- 
presbyters, greeting. I have been greatly grieved, dearest brethren, at the receipt of your letter, that 
although I have always proposed to myself and wished to keep all our brotherhood safe, and to preserve 
the flock unharmed, as charity requires, you tell me now that Felicissimus has been attempting many 
things with wickedness and craft; so that, besides his old frauds and plundering, of which I had formerly 
known a good deal, he has now, moreover, tried to divide with the bishop a portion of the people; that is, 
to separate the sheep from the shepherd, and sons from their parents, and to scatter the members of 
Christ. And although I sent you as my substitutes to discharge the necessities of our brethren, with funds, 
and if any, moreover, wished to exercise their crafts, to assist their wishes with such an addition as might 
be sufficient, and at the same time also to take note of their ages and conditions and deserts,—that I also, 
upon whom falls the charge of knowing all of them thoroughly, might promote any that were worthy and 
humble and meek to the offices of the ecclesiastical administration;—he has interfered, and directed that 
no one should be relieved, and that those things which I had desired should not be ascertained by careful 
examination; he has also threatened our brethren, who had first approached to be relieved, with a wicked 
exercise of power, and with a violent dread that those who desired to obey me should not communicate 
with him in death. 


2. And since, after all these things, neither moved by the honour of my station, nor shaken by your 
authority and presence, but of his own impulse, disturbing the peace of the brethren he hath rushed forth 
with many more, and asserted himself as a leader of a faction and chief of a sedition with a hasty madness 
—in which respect, indeed, I congratulate several of the brethren that they have withdrawn from this 
boldness, and have rather chosen to consent with you, so that they may remain with the Church, their 
mother, and receive their stipends from the bishop who dispenses them, which, indeed, I know for certain, 
that others also will peaceably do, and will quickly withdraw from their rash error,—in the meantime, 
since Felicissimus has threatened that they should not communicate with him in death who had obeyed 
us, that is, who communicated with us, let him receive the sentence which he first of all declared, that he 
may know that he is excommunicated by us; inasmuch as he adds to his frauds and rapines, which we 
have known by the clearest truth, the crime also of adultery, which our brethren, grave men, have 
declared that they have discovered, and have asseverated that they will prove; all which things we shall 
then judicially examine, when, with the Lord’s permission, we shall assemble in one place with many of 
our colleagues. But Augendus also, who, considering neither his bishop nor his Church, has equally 
associated himself with him in this conspiracy and faction, if he should further persevere with him, let him 
bear the sentence which that factious and impetuous man has provoked on himself. Moreover, whoever 
shall ally himself with his conspiracy and faction, let him know that he shall not communicate in the 
Church with us, since of his own accord he has preferred to be separated from the Church. Read this 
letter of mine to our brethren, and also transmit it to Carthage to the clergy, the names being added of 
those who have joined themselves with Felicissimus. I bid you, beloved brethren, ever heartily farewell; 
and remember me. Fare ye well. 


EPISTLE XXXVIII 


THE LETTER OF CALDONIUS, HERCULANUS, AND OTHERS, ON THE EXCOMMUNICATION OF FELICISSIMUS WITH 
HIS PEOPLE 


Argument.—Caldonius, Herculanus, and Others Carry into Effect What the Preceding Letter Had Bidden 
Them. 


Caldonius, with Herculanus and Victor, his colleagues, also with Rogatianus and Numidicus, presbyters. 
We have rejected Felicissimus and Augendus from communion; also Repostus from among the exiles, and 
Irene of the Blood-stained ones; and Paula the sempstress; which you ought to know from my 
subscription; also we have rejected Sophronius and Soliassus (budinarius),—himself also one of the exiles. 


EPISTLE XXxXIX 


TO THE PEOPLE, CONCERNING FIVE SCHISMATIC PRESBYTERS OF THE FACTION OF FELICISSIMUS 


Argument.—In Like Manner, as in the Epistle But One Before This, Cyprian Told the Clergy, So Now He 
Tells the People, that Felicissimus is to Be Avoided, Together with Five Presbyters of His Faction, Who Not 
Only Granted Peace to the Lapsed Without Any Discrimination, But Stirred Up Sedition and Schism 
Against Himself. 


1. Cyprian to the whole people, greeting. Although, dearest brethren, Virtius, a most faithful and upright 
presbyter, and also Rogatianus and Numidicus, presbyters, confessors, and illustrious by the glory of the 
divine condescension, and also the deacons, good men and devoted to the ecclesiastical administration in 
all its duties, with the other ministers, afford you the full attention of their presence, and do not cease to 
confirm individuals by their assiduous exhortations, and, moreover, to govern and reform the minds of the 


lapsed by their wholesome counsels, yet, as much as I can, I admonish, and as I can, I visit you with my 
letters. By my letters I say, dearest brethren; for the malignity and treachery of certain of the presbyters 
has accomplished this, that I should not be allowed to come to you before Easter-day; since mindful of 
their conspiracy, and retaining that ancient venom against my episcopate, that is, against your suffrage 
and God’s judgment, they renew their old attack upon me, and once more begin their sacrilegious 
machinations with their accustomed craft. And, indeed, of God’s providence, neither by our wish nor 
desire, nay, although we were forgiving and silent, they have suffered the punishment which they had 
deserved; so that, not cast out by us, they of their own accord have cast themselves out. They themselves, 
before their own conscience, have passed sentence on themselves in accordance with your suffrages and 
the divine. These conspirators and evil men of their own accord have driven themselves from the Church. 


2. Now it has appeared whence came the faction of Felicissimus; on what root and by what strength it 
stood. These men supplied in former times encouragements and exhortations to certain confessors, not to 
agree with their bishop, not to maintain the ecclesiastical discipline with faith and quietness according to 
the Lord’s precepts, not to keep the glory of their confession with an uncorrupt and unspotted 
conversation. And lest it should be too little to have corrupted the minds of certain confessors, and to 
have wished to arm a portion of our broken fraternity against God’s priesthood, they have now turned 
their attention with their envenomed deceitfulness to the ruin of the lapsed, to turn away from the healing 
of their wound the sick and the wounded, and those who, by the misfortune of their fall, are less fit and 
less sturdy to take stronger counsel; and invite them, by the falsehood of a fallacious peace, to a fatal 
rashness, leaving off prayers and supplications, whereby, with long and continual satisfaction, the Lord is 
to be appeased. 


3. But I pray you, brethren, watch against the snares of the devil, and, taking care for your own salvation, 
be diligently on your guard against this death-bearing fallacy. This is another persecution and another 
temptation. Those five presbyters are none other than the five leaders who were lately associated with the 
magistrates in an edict, that they might overthrow our faith, that they might turn away the feeble hearts 
of the brethren to their deadly nets by the prevarication of the truth. Now the same scheme, the same 
overturning, is again brought about by the five presbyters, linked with Felicissimus, to the destruction of 
salvation, that God should not be besought, and that he who has denied Christ should not appeal for 
mercy to the same Christ whom he had denied; that after the fault of the crime, repentance also should be 
taken away; and that the Lord should not be appeased through bishops and priests, but that the Lord’s 
priests being forsaken, a new tradition of a sacrilegious appointment should arise, contrary to the 
evangelical discipline. And although it was once arranged as well by us as by the confessors and the city 
clergy, and moreover by all the bishops appointed either in our province or beyond the sea, that no 
novelty should be introduced in respect of the case of the lapsed unless we all assembled into one place, 
and our counsels being compared, should decide upon a moderate sentence, tempered alike with 
discipline and with mercy;—against this our counsel they have rebelled, and all priestly authority and 
power is destroyed by factious conspiracies. 


4. What sufferings do I now endure, dearest brethren, that I myself am not able to come to you at the 
present juncture, that I myself cannot approach you each one, that I myself cannot exhort you according 
to the teaching of the Lord and of His Gospel! An exile of, now, two years was not sufficient, and a 
mournful separation from you, from your countenance, and from your sight,—continual grief and 
lamentation, which, in my loneliness without you, breaks me to pieces with my constant mourning, nor my 
tears flowing day and night, that there is not even an opportunity for the priest, whom you made with so 
much love and eagerness, to greet you, nor to be enfolded in your embraces. This greater grief is added to 
my worn spirit, that in the midst of so much solicitude and necessity I am not able myself to hasten to you, 
since, by the threats and by the snares of perfidious men, we are anxious that on our coming a greater 
tumult may not arise there; and so, although the bishop ought to be careful for peace and tranquillity in 
all things, he himself should seem to have afforded material for sedition, and to have embittered 
persecution anew. Hence, however, beloved brethren, I not only admonish but counsel you, not rashly to 
trust to mischievous words, nor to yield an easy consent to deceitful sayings, nor to take darkness for 
light, night for day, hunger for food, thirst for drink, poison for medicine, death for safety. Let not the age 
nor the authority deceive you of those who, answering to the ancient wickedness of the two elders; as they 
attempted to corrupt and violate the chaste Susannah, are thus also attempting, with their adulterous 
doctrines, to corrupt the chastity of the Church and violate the truth of the Gospel. 


5. The Lord cries aloud, saying, “Hearken not unto the words of the false prophets, for the visions of their 
own hearts deceive them. They speak, but not out of the mouth of the Lord. They say to them that despise 
the word of the Lord, Ye shall have peace.” They are now offering peace who have not peace themselves. 
They are promising to bring back and recall the lapsed into the Church, who themselves have departed 
from the Church. There is one God, and Christ is one, and there is one Church, and one chair founded 
upon the rock by the word of the Lord. Another altar cannot be constituted nor a new priesthood be made, 
except the one altar and the one priesthood. Whosoever gathereth elsewhere, scattereth. Whatsoever is 
appointed by human madness, so that the divine disposition is violated, is adulterous, is impious, is 
sacrilegious. Depart far from the contagion of men of this kind, and flee from their words, avoiding them 
as a cancer and a plague, as the Lord warns you and says, “They are blind leaders of the blind. But if the 
blind lead the blind, they shall both fall into the ditch.” They intercept your prayers, which you pour forth 


with us to God day and night, to appease Him with a righteous satisfaction. They intercept your tears with 
which you wash away the guilt of the sin you have committed; they intercept the peace which you truly 
and faithfully ask from the mercy of the Lord; and they do not know that it is written, “And that prophet, 
or that dreamer of dreams, that hath spoken to turn you away from the Lord your God, shall be put to 
death.” Let no one, beloved brethren, make you to err from the ways of the Lord; let no one snatch you, 
Christians, from the Gospel of Christ; let no one take sons of the Church away from the Church; let them 
perish alone for themselves who have wished to perish; let them remain outside the Church alone who 
have departed from the Church; let them alone be without bishops who have rebelled against bishops; let 
them alone undergo the penalties of their conspiracies who formerly, according to your votes, and now 
according to God’s judgment, have deserved to undergo the sentence of their own conspiracy and 
malignity. 


6. The Lord warns us in His Gospel, saying, “Ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may establish 
your own tradition.” Let them who reject the commandment of God and endeavour to keep their own 
tradition be bravely and firmly rejected by you; let one downfall be sufficient for the lapsed; let no one by 
his fraud hurl down those who wish to rise; let no one cast down more deeply and depress those who are 
down, on whose behalf we pray that they may be raised up by God’s hand and arm; let no one turn away 
from all hope of safety those who are half alive and entreating that they may receive their former health; 
let no one extinguish every light of the way of salvation to those that are wavering in the darkness of their 
lapse. The apostle instructs us, saying, “If any man teach otherwise, and consent not to the wholesome 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ and His doctrine, he is lifted up with foolishness: from such withdraw 
thyself.” And again he says, “Let no man deceive you with vain words; for because of these things cometh 
the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience. Be not ye therefore partakers with them.” There is no 
reason that you should be deceived with vain words, and begin to be partakers of their depravity. Depart 
from such, I entreat you, and acquiesce in our counsels, who daily pour out for you continual prayers to 
the Lord, who desire that you should be recalled to the Church by the clemency of the Lord, who pray for 
the fullest peace from God, first for the mother, and then for her children. Join also your petitions and 
prayers with our prayers and petitions; mingle your tears with our wailings. Avoid the wolves who 
separate the sheep from the shepherd; avoid the envenomed tongue of the devil, who from the beginning 
of the world, always deceitful and lying, lies that he may deceive, cajoles that he may injure, promises 
good that he may give evil, promises life that he may put to death. Now also his words are evident, and his 
poisons are plain. He promises peace, in order that peace may not possibly be attained; he promises 
salvation, that he who has sinned may not come to salvation; he promises a Church, when he so contrives 
that he who believes him may utterly perish apart from the Church. 


7. It is now the occasion, dearly beloved brethren, both for you who stand fast to persevere bravely, and to 
maintain your glorious stability, which you kept in persecution with a continual firmness; and if any of you 
by the circumvention of the adversary have fallen, that in this second temptation you should faithfully take 
counsel for your hope and your peace; and in order that the Lord may pardon you, that you should not 
depart from the priests of the Lord, since it is written, “And the man that will do presumptuously, and will 
not hearken unto the priest or unto the judge that shall be in those days, even that man shall die.” Of this 
persecution this is the latest and final temptation, which itself also, by the Lord’s protection, shall quickly 
pass away; so that I shall be again presented to you after Easter-day with my colleagues, who, being 
present, we shall be able as well to arrange as to complete the matters which require to be done 
according to your judgment and to the general advice of all of us as it has been decided before. But if 
anybody, refusing to repent and to make satisfaction to God, shall yield to the party of Felicissimus and his 
satellites, and shall join himself to the heretical faction, let him know that he cannot afterwards return to 
the Church and communicate with the bishops and the people of Christ. I bid you, dearest brethren, ever 
heartily farewell, and that you plead with me in continual prayer that the mercy of God may be entreated. 


EPISTLE XL 


TO CORNELIUS, ON HIS REFUSAL TO RECEIVE NOVATIAN’S ORDINATION 


Argument.—The Messengers Sent by Novatian to Intimate His Ordination to the Church of Carthage are 
Rejected by Cyprian. 


1. Cyprian to Cornelius, his brother, greeting. There have come to us, beloved brother, sent by Novatian, 
Maximus the presbyter, and Augendus the deacon, and a certain Machaeus and Longinus. But, as we 
discovered, as well from the letters which they brought with them, as from their discourse and 
declaration, that Novatian had been made bishop; disturbed by the wickedness of an unlawful ordination 
made in opposition to the Catholic Church, we considered at once that they must be restrained from 
communion with us; and having, in the meanwhile, refuted and repelled the things which they 
pertinaciously and obstinately endeavoured to assert, I and several of my colleagues, who had come 
together to me, were awaiting the arrival of our colleagues Caldonius and Fortunatus, whom we had lately 
sent to you as ambassadors, and to our fellow-bishops, who were present at your ordination, in order that, 
when they came and reported the truth of the matter, the wickedness of the adverse party might be 
quelled through them, by greater authority and manifest proof. But there came, in addition, Pompeius and 
Stephanus, our colleagues, who themselves also, by way of instructing us thereon, put forward manifest 


proofs and testimonies in conformity with their gravity and faithfulness, so that it was not even necessary 
that those who had come, as sent by Novatian, should be heard any further. And when in our solemn 
assembly they burst in with invidious abuse and turbulent clamour, demanding that the accusations, 
which they said that they brought and would prove, should be publicly investigated by us and by the 
people, we said that it was not consistent with our gravity to suffer the honour of our colleague, who had 
already been chosen and ordained and approved by the laudable sentence of many, to be called into 
question any further by the abusive voice of rivals. And because it would be a long business to collect into 
a letter the matters in which they have been refuted and repressed, and in which they have been 
manifested as having caused heresy by their unlawful attempts, you shall hear everything most fully from 
Primitivus our co-presbyter, when he shall come to you. 


2. And lest their raging boldness should ever cease, they are striving here also to distract the members of 
Christ into schismatical parties, and to cut and tear the one body of the Catholic Church, so that, running 
about from door to door, through the houses of many, or from city to city, through certain districts, they 
seek for companions in their obstinacy and error to join to themselves in their schism. To whom we have 
once given this reply, nor shall we cease to command them to lay aside their pernicious dissensions and 
disputes, and to be aware that it is an impiety to forsake their Mother; and to acknowledge and 
understand that when a bishop is once made and approved by the testimony and judgment of his 
colleagues and the people, another can by no means be appointed. Thus, if they consult their own interest 
peaceably and faithfully, if they confess themselves to be maintainers of the Gospel of Christ, they must 
return to the Church. I bid you, dearest brother, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE XLI 
TO CORNELIUS, ABOUT CYPRIAN’S APPROVAL OF HIS ORDINATION, AND CONCERNING FELICISSIMUS 


Argument.—Cyprian Excuses Himself for Not Having Without Hesitation Believed in the Ordination of 
Cornelius, Until He Received the Letters of His Colleagues Caldonius And Fortunatus, Which Fully 
Testified to Its Legitimacy; And Incidentally Repeats, in Respect of the Contrary Faction of the Novatian 
Party, that He Did Not in the Very First Instance Give His Adhesion to That, But Rather to Cornelius, Even 
to the Extent of Refusing to Receive Accusations Against Him. 


1. Cyprian to Cornelius his brother, greeting. As was fitting for God’s servants, and especially for upright 
and peaceable priests, dearest brother, we recently sent our colleagues Caldonius and Fortunatus, that 
they might, not only by the persuasion of our letters, but by their presence and the advice of all of you, 
strive and labour with all their power to bring the members of the divided body into the unity of the 
Catholic Church, and associate them into the bond of Christian charity. But since the obstinate and 
inflexible pertinacity of the adverse party has not only rejected the bosom and the embrace of its root and 
Mother, but even, with a discord spreading and reviving itself worse and worse, has appointed a bishop 
for itself, and, contrary to the sacrament once delivered of the divine appointment and of Catholic Unity, 
has made an adulterous and opposed head outside the Church; having received your letters as well as 
those of our colleagues, at the coming also of our colleagues Pompeius and Stephanus, good men and very 
dear to us, by whom all these things were undoubtedly alleged and proved to us with general gladness, in 
conformity with the requirements alike of the sanctity and the truth of the divine tradition and 
ecclesiastical institution, we have directed our letters to you. Moreover, bringing these same things under 
the notice of our several colleagues throughout the province, we have bidden also that our brethren, with 
letters from them, be directed to you. 


2. This has been done, although our mind and intention had been already plainly declared to the brethren, 
and to the whole of the people in this place, when, having received letters lately from both parties, we 
read your letters, and intimated your ordination to the episcopate, in the ears of every one. Moreover, 
remembering the common honour, and having respect for the sacerdotal gravity and sanctity, we 
repudiated those things which from the other party had been heaped together with bitter virulence into a 
document transmitted to us; alike considering and weighing, that in so great and so religious an assembly 
of brethren, in which God’s priests were sitting together, and His altar was set, they ought neither to be 
read nor to be heard. For those things should not easily be put forward, nor carelessly and rudely 
published, which may move a scandal by means of a quarrelsome pen in the minds of the hearers, and 
confuse brethren, who are placed far apart and dwelling across the sea, with uncertain opinions. Let those 
beware, who, obeying either their own rage or lust, and unmindful of the divine law and holiness, rejoice 
to throw abroad in the meantime things which they cannot prove; and although they may not be 
successful in destroying and ruining innocence, are satisfied with scattering stains upon it with lying 
reports and false rumours. Assuredly, we should exert ourselves, as it is fitting for prelates and priests to 
do, that such things, when they are written by any, should be repudiated as far as we are concerned. For 
otherwise, what will become of that which we learn and which we declare to be laid down in Scripture: 
“Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile?” And elsewhere: “Thy mouth abounded in 
malice, and thy tongue embraced deceit. Thou satest and spakest against thy brother, and slanderedst 
thine own mother’s son.” Also what the apostle says: “Let no corrupt communication proceed from thy 
mouth, but that which is good to the edifying of faith, that it may minister grace unto the hearers.” 
Further, we show what the right course of conduct to pursue is, if, when such things are written by the 
calumnious temerity of some, we do not allow them to be read among us: and therefore, dearest brother, 
when such letters came to me against you, even though they were the letters of your co-presbyter sitting 
with you, as they breathed a tone of religious simplicity, and did not echo with any barkings of curses and 
revilings, I ordered them to be read to the clergy and the people. 


3. But in desiring letters from our colleagues, who were present at your ordination at that place, we did 
not forget the ancient usage, nor did we seek for any novelty. For it was sufficient for you to announce 
yourself by letters to have been made bishop, unless there had been a dissenting faction on the other side, 
who by their slanderous and calumnious fabrications disturbed the minds and perplexed the hearts of our 
colleagues, as well as of several of the brethren. To set this matter at rest, we judged it necessary to 
obtain thence the strong and decided authority of our colleagues who wrote to us; and they, declaring the 
testimony of their letters to be fully deserved by your character, and life, and teaching, have deprived 
even your rivals, and those who delight either in novelty or evil, of every scruple of doubt or of difference; 
and, according to our advice weighed in wholesome reason, the minds of the brethren tossing about in 
this sea have sincerely and decidedly approved your priesthood. For this, my brother, we especially both 
labour after, and ought to labour after, to be careful to maintain as much as we can the unity delivered by 
the Lord, and through His apostles to us their successors, and, as far as in us lies, to gather into the 
Church the dispersed and wandering sheep which the wilful faction and heretical temptation of some is 
separating from their Mother; those only being left outside, who by their obstinacy and madness have 
persisted, and have been unwilling to return to us; who themselves will have to give an account to the 
Lord of the dissension and separation made by them, and of the Church that they have forsaken. 


4. But, so far as pertains to the cause of certain presbyters here, and of Felicissimus, that you may know 
what has been done here, our colleagues have sent you letters subscribed by their own hand, that you 
may learn, when you have heard the parties, from their letters what they have thought and what they 
have pronounced. But you will do better, brother, if you will also bid copies of the letters which I had sent 
lately by our colleagues Caldonius and Fortunatus to you, to be read for the common satisfaction, which I 
had written concerning the same Felicissimus and his presbytery to the clergy there, and also to the 
people, to be read to the brethren there; declaring your ordination, and the course of the whole 
transaction, that so as well there as here the brotherhood may be informed of all things by us. Moreover, I 
have here transmitted also copies of the same by Mettius the sub-deacon, sent by me, and by Nicephorus 
the acolyte. I bid you, dearest brother, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE XLII 


TO THE SAME, ON HIS HAVING SENT LETTERS TO THE CONFESSORS WHOM NOVATIAN HAD SEDUCED 


Argument.—The Argument of This Letter Sufficiently Appears from the Title. It is Manifest that This 
Letter and the Following Were Sent by One Messenger. 


Cyprian to Cornelius his brother, greeting. I have thought it both obligatory on me, and necessary for you, 
dearest brother, to write a short letter to the confessors who are there with you, and, seduced by the 
obstinacy and depravity of Novatian and Novatus, have departed from the Church; in which letter I might 
induce them, for the sake of our mutual affection, to return to their Mother, that is, to the Catholic 
Church. This letter I have first of all entrusted to you by Mettius the sub-deacon for your perusal, lest any 
one should pretend that I had written otherwise than according to the contents of my letter. I have, 
moreover, charged the same Mettius sent by me to you, that he should be guided by your decision; and if 
you should think that this letter should be given to the confessors, then that he should deliver it. I bid you, 
dearest brother, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE XLIII 


TO THE ROMAN CONFESSORS, THAT THEY SHOULD RETURN TO UNITY 


Argument.—He Exhorts the Roman Confessors Who Had Been Seduced by the Faction of Novatian and 
Novatus, to Return to Unity. 


Cyprian to Maximus and Nicostratus, and the other confessors, greeting. As you have frequently gathered 
from my letters, beloved, what honour I have ever observed in my mode of speaking for your confession, 
and what love for the associated brotherhood; believe, I entreat you, and acquiesce in these my letters, 
wherein I both write and with simplicity and fidelity consult for you, and for your doings, and for your 
praise. For it weighs me down and saddens me, and the intolerable grief of a smitten, almost prostrate, 
spirit seizes me, when I find that you there, contrary to ecclesiastical order, contrary to evangelical law, 
contrary to the unity of the Catholic institution, had consented that another bishop should be made. That 
is what is neither right nor allowable to be done; that another church should be set up; that Christ’s 
members should be torn asunder; that the one mind and body of the Lord’s flock should be lacerated by a 
divided emulation. I entreat that in you, at all events, that unlawful rending of our brotherhood may not 
continue; but remembering both your confession and the divine tradition, you may return to the Mother 
whence you have gone forth; whence you came to the glory of confession with the rejoicing of the same 
Mother. And think not that you are thus maintaining the Gospel of Christ when you separate yourselves 
from the flock of Christ, and from His peace and concord; since it is more fitting for glorious and good 
soldiers to sit down within their own camp, and so placed within to manage and provide for those things 
which are to be dealt with in common. For as our unanimity and concord ought by no means to be divided, 
and because we cannot forsake the Church and go outside her to come to you, we beg and entreat you 
with what exhortations we can, rather to return to the Church your Mother, and to our brotherhood. I bid 
you, dearest brethren, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE XLIV 


TO CORNELIUS, CONCERNING POLYCARP THE ADRUMETINE 


Argument.—He Excuses Himself in This Letter for What Had Occurred, in That, During the Time that He 
Was at Adrumetum, Letters Had Been Sent Thence by the Clergy of Polycarp, Not to Cornelius, But to the 
Roman Clergy, Notwithstanding that Previously Polycarp Himself Had Written Rather to Cornelius. It 
Appears Tolerably Plain from the Context Itself that This Was Written After the Preceding Ones. 


1. Cyprian to Cornelius his brother, greeting. I have read your letters, dearest brother, which you sent by 
Primitivus our co-presbyter, in which I perceived that you were annoyed that, whereas letters from the 
Adrumetine colony in the name of Polycarp were directed to you, yet after Liberalis and I came to that 
place, letters began to be directed thence to the presbyters and to the deacons. 


2. In respect of which I wish you to know, and certainly to believe, that it was done from no levity or 
contempt. But when several of our colleagues who had assembled into one place had determined that, 
while our co-bishops Caldonius and Fortunatus were sent as ambassadors to you, all things should be in 
the meantime suspended as they were, until the same colleagues of ours, having reduced matters there to 
peace, or, having discovered their truth, should return to us; the presbyters and deacons abiding in the 
Adrumetine colony; in the absence of our co-bishop Polycarp, were ignorant of what had been decided in 
common by us. But when we came before them, and our purpose was understood, they themselves also 
began to observe what the others did, so that the agreement of the churches abiding there was in no 
respect broken. 


3. Some persons, however, sometimes disturb men’s minds and spirits by their words, in that they relate 
things otherwise than is the truth. For we, who furnish every person who sails hence with a plan that they 
may sail without any offence, know that we have exhorted them to acknowledge and hold the root and 
matrix of the Catholic Church. But since our province is wide-spread, and has Numidia and Mauritania 
attached to it; lest a schism made in the city should confuse the minds of the absent with uncertain 
opinions, we decided—having obtained by means of the bishops the truth of the matter, and having got a 
greater authority for the proof of your ordination, and so at length every scruple being got rid of from the 
breast of every one—that letters should be sent you by all who were placed anywhere in the province; as 
in fact is done, that so the whole of our colleagues might decidedly approve of and maintain both you and 
your communion, that is as well to the unity of the Catholic Church as to its charity. That all which has by 
God’s direction come to pass, and that our design has under Providence been forwarded, we rejoice. 


4. For thus as well the truth as the dignity of your episcopate has been established in the most open light, 
and with the most manifest and substantial approval; so that from the replies of our colleagues, who have 
thence written to us, and from the account and from the testimonies of our co-bishops Pompeius, and 
Stephanus, and Caldonius, and Fortunatus, both the needful cause and the right order, and moreover the 
glorious innocence, of your ordination might be known by all. That we, with the rest of our colleagues, 
may steadily and firmly administer this office, and keep it in the concordant unanimity of the Catholic 
Church, the divine condescension will accomplish; so that the Lord who condescends to elect and appoint 
for Himself priests in His Church, may protect them also when elected and appointed by His good-will and 
help, inspiring them to govern, and supplying both vigour for restraining the contumacy of the wicked, 
and gentleness for cherishing the penitence of the lapsed. I bid you, dearest brother, ever heartily 
farewell. 


EPISTLE XLV 
CORNELIUS TO CYPRIAN, ON THE RETURN OF THE CONFESSORS TO UNITY 


Argument.—Cornelius Informs Cyprian of the Solemn Return of the Confessors to the Church, and 
Describes It. 


1. Cornelius to Cyprian his brother, greeting. In proportion to the solicitude and anxiety that we sustained 
in respect of those confessors who had been circumvented and almost deceived and alienated from the 
Church by the craft and malice of that wily and subtle man, was the joy with which we were affected, and 
the thanks which we gave to Almighty God and to our Lord Christ, when they, acknowledging their error, 
and perceiving the poisoned cunning of the malignant man, as if of a serpent, came back, as they with one 
heart profess, with singleness of will to the Church from which they had gone forth. And first, indeed, our 
brethren of approved faith, loving peace and desiring unity, announced that the swelling pride of these 
men was already soothed; yet there was no fitting assurance to induce us easily to believe that they were 
thoroughly changed. But afterwards, Urbanus and Sidonius the confessors came to our presbyters, 
affirming that Maximus the confessor and presbyter, equally with themselves, desired to return into the 
Church; but since many things had preceded this which they had contrived, of which you also have been 
made aware from our co-bishops and from my letters, so that faith could not hastily be reposed in them, 
we determined to hear from their own mouth and confession those things which they had sent by the 
messengers. And when they came, and were required by the presbyters to give an account of what they 
had done, and were charged with having very lately repeatedly sent letters full of calumnies and 
reproaches, in their name, through all the churches, and had disturbed nearly all the churches; they 
affirmed that they had been deceived, and that they had not known what was in those letters; that only 
through being misled they had also committed schismatical acts, and been the authors of heresy, so that 
they suffered hands to be imposed on him as if upon a bishop. And when these and other matters had 
been charged upon them, they entreated that they might be done away and altogether discharged from 
memory. 


2. The whole of this transaction therefore being brought before me, I decided that the presbytery should 
be brought together; (for there were present five bishops, who were also present to-day;) so that by well- 
grounded counsel it might be determined with the consent of all what ought to be observed in respect of 
their persons. And that you may know the feeling of all, and the advice of each one, I decided also to bring 
to your knowledge our various opinions, which you will read subjoined. When these things were done, 
Maximus, Urbanus, Sidonius, and several brethren who had joined themselves to them, came to the 


presbytery, desiring with earnest prayers that what had been done before might fall into oblivion, and no 
mention might be made of it; and promising that henceforth, as though nothing had been either done or 
said, all things on both sides being forgiven, they would now exhibit to God a heart clean and pure, 
following the evangelical word which says, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” What 
remained was, that the people should be informed of all this proceeding, that they might see those very 
men established in the Church whom they had long seen and mourned as wanderers and scattered. Their 
will being known, a great concourse of the brotherhood was assembled. There was one voice from all, 
giving thanks to God; all were expressing the joy of their heart by tears, embracing them as if they had 
this day been set free from the penalty of the dungeon. And to quote their very own words,—”We,” they 
say, “know that Cornelius is bishop of the most holy Catholic Church elected by Almighty God, and by 
Christ our Lord. We confess our error; we have suffered imposture; we were deceived by captious perfidy 
and loquacity. For although we seemed, as it were, to have held a kind of communion with a man who was 
a schismatic and a heretic, yet our mind was always sincere in the Church. For we are not ignorant that 
there is one God; that there is one Christ the Lord whom we have confessed, and one Holy Spirit; and that 
in the Catholic Church there ought to be one bishop.” Were we not rightly induced by that confession of 
theirs, to allow that what they had confessed before the power of the world they might approve when 
established in the Church? Wherefore we bade Maximus the presbyter to take his own place; the rest we 
received with great approbation of the people. But we remitted all things to Almighty God, in whose 
power all things are reserved. 


3. These things therefore, brother, written to you in the same hour, at the same moment, we have 
transmitted; and I have sent away at once Nicephorus the acolyte, hastening to descend to embarkation, 
that so, no delay being made, you might, as if you had been present among that clergy and in that 
assembly of people, give thanks to Almighty God and to Christ our Lord. But we believe—nay, we confide 
in it for certain—that the others also who have been ranged in this error will shortly return into the 
Church when they see their leaders acting with us. I think. brother, that you ought to send these letters 
also to the other churches, that all may know that the craft and prevarication of this schismatic and 
heretic are from day to day being reduced to nothing. Farewell, dearest brother. 


EPISTLE XLVI 


CYPRIAN’S ANSWER TO CORNELIUS, CONGRATULATING HIM ON THE RETURN OF THE CONFESSORS FROM 
SCHISM 


Argument.—He Congratulates Him on the Return of the Confessors to the Church, and Reminds Him How 
Much that Return Benefits the Catholic Church. 


1. Cyprian to Cornelius his brother, greeting. I profess that I both have rendered and do render the 
greatest thanks without ceasing, dearest brother, to God the Father Almighty, and to His Christ the Lord 
and our God and Saviour, that the Church is thus divinely protected, and its unity and holiness is not 
constantly nor altogether corrupted by the obstinacy of perfidy and heretical wickedness. For we have 
read your letter, and have exultingly received the greatest joy from the fulfilment of our common desire; 
to wit, that Maximus the presbyter, and Urbanus, the confessors, with Sidonius and Macarius, have re- 
entered into the Catholic Church, that is, that they have laid aside their error, and given up their 
schismatical, nay, their heretical madness, and have sought again in the soundness of faith the home of 
unity and truth; that whence they had gone forth to glory, thither they might gloriously return; and that 
they who had confessed Christ should not afterwards desert the camp of Christ, and that they might not 
tempt the faith of their charity and unity, who had not been overcome in strength and courage. Behold the 
safe and unspotted integrity of their praise; behold the uncorrupted and substantial dignity of these 
confessors, that they have departed from the deserters and fugitives, that they have left the betrayers of 
the faith, and the impugners of the Catholic Church. With reason did both the people and the brotherhood 
receive them when they returned, as you write, with the greatest joy; since in the glory of confessors who 
had maintained their glory, and returned to unity, there is none who does not reckon himself a partner and 
a sharer. 


2. We can estimate the joy of that day from our own feelings. For if, in this place, the whole number of the 
brethren rejoiced at your letter which you sent concerning their confession, and received this tidings of 
common rejoicing with the greatest alacrity, what must have been the joy there when the matter itself, 
and the general gladness, was carried on under the eyes of all? For since the Lord in His Gospel says that 
there is the highest “joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth,” how much greater is the joy in earth, 
no less than in heaven, over confessors who return with their glory and with praise to the Church of God, 
and make a way of returning for others by the faith and approval of their example? For this error had led 
away certain of our brethren, so that they thought they were following the communion of confessors. 
When this error was removed, light was infused into the breasts of all, and the Catholic Church has been 
shown to be one, and to be able neither to be cut nor divided. Nor can any one now be easily deceived by 
the talkative words of a raging schismatic, since it has been proved that good and glorious soldiers of 
Christ could not long be detained without the Church by the deceitfulness and perfidy of others. I bid you, 
dearest brother, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE XLVII 


CORNELIUS TO CYPRIAN, CONCERNING THE FACTION OF NOVATIAN WITH HIS PARTY 


Argument.—Cornelius Gives Cyprian an Account of the Faction of Novatian. 


Cornelius to Cyprian his brother, greeting. That nothing might be wanting to the future punishment of this 
wretched man, when cast down by the powers of God, (on the expulsion by you of Maximus, and Longinus, 
and Machaeus;) he has risen again; and, as I intimated in my former letter which I sent to you by 
Augendus the confessor, I think that Nicostratus, and Novatus, and Evaristus, and Primus, and Dionysius, 
have already come thither. Therefore let care be taken that it be made known to all our co-bishops and 
brethren, that Nicostratus is accused of many crimes, and that not only has he committed frauds and 
plunders on his secular patroness, whose affairs he managed; but, moreover (which is reserved to him for 
a perpetual punishment), he has abstracted no small deposits of the Church; that Evaristus has been the 
author of a schism; and that Zetus has been appointed bishop in his room, and his successor to the people 
over whom he had previously presided. But he contrived greater and worse things by his malice and 
insatiable wickedness than those which he was then always practising among his own people; so that you 
may know what kind of leaders and protectors that schismatic and heretic constantly had joined to his 
side. I bid you, dearest brother, ever heartily fare well. 


EPISTLE XLVII 


CYPRIAN’S ANSWER TO CORNELIUS, CONCERNING THE CRIMES OF NOVATUS 


Argument.—He Praises Cornelius, that He Had Given Him Timely Warning, Seeing that the Day After the 
Guilty Faction Had Come to Him He Had Received Cornelius’ Letter. Then He Describes at Length 
Novatus’ Crimes, and the Schism that Had Before Been Stirred Up by Him in Africa. 


1. Cyprian to Cornelius his brother, greeting. You have acted, dearest brother, both with diligence and 
love, in sending us in haste Nicephorus the acolyte, who both told us the glorious gladness concerning the 
return of the confessors, and most fully instructed us against the new and mischievous devices of 
Novatian and Novatus for attacking the Church of Christ. For whereas on the day before, that mischievous 
faction of heretical wickedness had arrived here, itself already lost and ready to ruin others who should 
join it, on the day after, Nicephorus arrived with your letter. From which we both learnt ourselves, and 
have begun to teach and to instruct others, that Evaristus from being a bishop has now not remained even 
a layman; but, banished from the see and from the people, and an exile from the Church of Christ, he 
roves about far and wide through other provinces, and, himself having made shipwreck of truth and faith, 
is preparing for some who are like him, as fearful shipwrecks. Moreover, that Nicostratus, having lost the 
diaconate of sacred administrations, because he had abstracted the Church’s money by a sacrilegious 
fraud, and disowned the deposits of the widows and orphans, did not wish so much to come into Africa as 
to escape thither from the city, from the consciousness of his rapines and his frightful crimes. And now a 
deserter and a fugitive from the Church, as if to have changed the clime were to change the man, he goes 
on to boast and announce himself a confessor, although he can no longer either be or be called a 
confessor of Christ who has denied Christ’s Church. For when the Apostle Paul says, “For this cause shall 
a man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave unto his wife; and they two shall be one flesh. This is a 
great mystery; but I speak concerning Christ and the Church;”—when, I say, the blessed apostle says this, 
and with his sacred voice testifies to the unity of Christ with the Church, cleaving to one another with 
indivisible links, how can he be with Christ who is not with the spouse of Christ, and in His Church? Or 
how does he assume to himself the charge of ruling or governing the Church, who has spoiled and 
wronged the Church of Christ? 


2. For about Novatus there need have been nothing told by you to us, since Novatus ought rather to have 
been shown by us to you, as always greedy of novelty, raging with the rapacity of an insatiable avarice, 
inflated with the arrogance and stupidity of swelling pride; always known with bad repute to the bishops 
there; always condemned by the voice of all the priests as a heretic and a perfidious man; always 
inquisitive, that he may betray: he flatters for the purpose of deceiving, never faithful that he may love; a 
torch and fire to blow up the flames of sedition; a whirlwind and tempest to make shipwrecks of the faith; 
the foe of quiet, the adversary of tranquillity, the enemy of peace. Finally, when Novatus withdrew thence 
from among you, that is, when the storm and the whirlwind departed, calm arose there in part, and the 
glorious and good confessors who by his instigation had departed from the Church, after he retired from 
the city, returned to the Church. This is the same Novatus who first sowed among us the flames of discord 
and schism; who separated some of the brethren here from the bishop; who, in the persecution itself, was 
to our people, as it were, another persecution, to overthrow the minds of the brethren. He it is who, 
without my leave or knowledge, of his own factiousness and ambition appointed his attendant Felicissimus 
a deacon, and with his own tempest sailing also to Rome to overthrow the Church, endeavoured to do 
similar and equal things there, forcibly separating a part of the people from the clergy, and dividing the 
concord of the fraternity that was firmly knit together and mutually loving one another. Since Rome from 
her greatness plainly ought to take precedence of Carthage, he there committed still greater and graver 
crimes. He who in the one place had made a deacon contrary to the Church, in the other made a bishop. 


Nor let any one be surprised at this in such men. The wicked are always madly carried away by their own 
furious passions; and after they have committed crimes, they are agitated by the very consciousness of a 
depraved mind. Neither can those remain in God’s Church, who have not maintained its divine and 
ecclesiastical discipline, either in the conversation of their life or the peace of their character. Orphans 
despoiled by him, widows defrauded, moneys moreover of the Church withheld, exact from him those 
penalties which we behold inflicted in his madness. His father also died of hunger in the street, and 
afterwards even in death was not buried by him. The womb of his wife was smitten by a blow of his heel; 
and in the miscarriage that soon followed, the offspring was brought forth, the fruit of a father’s murder. 
And now does he dare to condemn the hands of those who sacrifice, when he himself is more guilty in his 
feet, by which the son, who was about to be born, was slain? 


3. He long ago feared this consciousness of crime. On account of this he regarded it as certain that he 
would not only be turned out of the presbytery, but restrained from communion; and by the urgency of the 
brethren, the day of investigation was coming on, on which his cause was to be dealt with before us, if the 
persecution had not prevented. He, welcoming this, with a sort of desire of escaping and evading 
condemnation, committed all these crimes, and wrought all this stir; so that he who was to be ejected and 
excluded from the Church, anticipated the judgment of the priests by a voluntary departure, as if to have 
anticipated the sentence were to have escaped the punishment. 


4. But in respect to the other brethren, over whom we grieve that they were circumvented by him, we 
labour that they may avoid the mischievous neighbourhood of the crafty impostor, that they may escape 
the deadly nets of his solicitations, that they may once more seek the Church from which he deserved by 
divine authority to be expelled. Such indeed, with the Lord’s help, we trust may return by His mercy, for 
one cannot perish unless it is plain that he must perish, since the Lord in His Gospel says, “Every planting 
which my heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted up.” He alone who has not been planted in the 
precepts and warnings of God the Father, can depart from the Church: he alone can forsake the bishops 
and abide in his madness with schismatics and heretics. But the mercy of God the Father, and the 
indulgence of Christ our Lord, and our own patience, will unite the rest with us. I bid you, dearest brother, 
ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE XLIX 
MAXIMUS AND THE OTHER CONFESSORS TO CYPRIAN, ABOUT THEIR RETURN FROM SCHISM 


Argument.—They Inform Cyprian that They Had Returned to the Church. 


Maximus, Urbanus, Sidonius, and Macharius, to Cyprian their brother, greeting. We are certain, dearest 
brother, that you also rejoice together with us with equal earnestness, that we having taken advice, and 
especially, considering the interests and the peace of the Church, having passed by all other matters, and 
reserved them to God’s judgment, have made peace with Cornelius our bishop, as well as with the whole 
clergy. You ought most certainly to know from these our letters that this was done with the joy of the 
whole Church, and even with the forward affection of the brethren. We pray, dearest brother, that for 
many years you may fare well. 


EPISTLE L 


FROM CYPRIAN TO THE CONFESSORS, CONGRATULATING THEM ON THEIR RETURN FROM SCHISM 


Argument.—Cyprian Congratulates the Roman Confessors on Their Return into the Church, and Replies to 
Their Letters. 


1. Cyprian to Maximus the presbyter, also to Urbanus, and Sidonius, and Macharius, his brethren, 
greeting. When I read your letters, dearest brethren, that you wrote to me about your return, and about 
the peace of the Church, and the brotherly restoration, I confess that I was as greatly overjoyed as I had 
before been overjoyed when I learnt the glory of your confession, and thankfully received tidings of the 
heavenly and spiritual renown of your warfare. For this, moreover, is another confession of your faith and 
praise; to confess that the Church is one, and not to become a sharer in other men’s error, or rather 
wickedness; to seek anew the same camp whence you went forth, whence with the most vigorous strength 
you leapt forth to wage the battle and to subdue the adversary. For the trophies from the battle-field ought 
to be brought back thither whence the arms for the field had been received, lest the Church of Christ 
should not retain those same glorious warriors whom Christ had furnished for glory. Now, however, you 
have kept in the peace of the Lord the fitting tenor of your faith and the law of undivided charity and 
concord, and have given by your walk an example of love and peace to others; so that the truth of the 
Church, and the unity of the Gospel mystery which is held by us, are also linked together by your consent 
and bond; and confessors of Christ do not become the leaders of error, after having stood forth as 
praiseworthy originators of virtue and honour. 


2. Let others consider how much they may congratulate you, or how much each one may glory for himself: 
I confess that I congratulate you more, and I more boast of you to others, in respect of this your peaceful 


return and charity. For you ought in simplicity to hear what was in my heart. I grieved vehemently, and I 
was greatly afflicted, that I could not hold communion with those whom once I had begun to love. After 
the schismatical and heretical error laid hold of you, on your going forth from prison, it seemed as if your 
glory had been left in the dungeon. For there the dignity of your name seemed to have stayed behind 
when the soldiers of Christ did not return from the prison to the Church, although they had gone into the 
prison with the praise and congratulations of the Church. 


3. For although there seem to be tares in the Church, yet neither our faith nor our charity ought to be 
hindered, so that because we see that there are tares in the Church we ourselves should withdraw from 
the Church: we ought only to labour that we may be wheat, that when the wheat shall begin to be 
gathered into the Lord’s barns, we may receive fruit for our labour and work. The apostle in his epistle 
says, “In a great house there are not only vessels of gold and silver, but also of wood and of earth, and 
some to honour and some to dishonour.” Let us strive, dearest brethren, and labour as much as we 
possibly can, that we may be vessels of gold or silver. But to the Lord alone it is granted to break the 
vessels of earth, to whom also is given the rod of iron. The servant cannot be greater than his lord, nor 
may any one claim to himself what the Father has given to the Son alone, so as to think that he can take 
the fan for winnowing and purging the threshing-floor, or can separate by human judgment all the tares 
from the wheat. That is a proud obstinacy and a sacrilegious presumption which a depraved madness 
assumes to itself. And while some are always assuming to themselves more dominion than meek justice 
demands, they perish from the Church; and while they insolently extol themselves, blinded by their own 
swelling, they lose the light of truth. For which reason we also, keeping moderation, and considering the 
Lord’s balances, and thinking of the love and mercy of God the Father, have long and carefully pondered 
with ourselves, and have weighed what was to be done with due moderation. 


4, All which matters you can look into thoroughly, if you will read the tracts which I have lately read here, 
and have, for the sake of our mutual love, transmitted to you also for you to read; wherein there is neither 
wanting for the lapsed, censure which may rebuke, nor medicine which may heal. Moreover, my feeble 
ability has expressed as well as it could the unity of the Catholic Church. Which treatise I now more and 
more trust will be pleasing to you, since you now read it in such a way as both to approve and love it; 
inasmuch as what we have written in words you fulfil in deeds, when you return to the Church in the unity 
of charity and peace. I bid you, dearest brethren, and greatly longed-for, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LI 
TO ANTONIANUS ABOUT CORNELIUS AND NOVATIAN 


Argument.—When Antonianus, Having Received Letters from Novatian, Had Begun to Be Disposed in His 
Mind Towards His Party, Cyprian Confirms Him in His Former Opinion, Namely, that of Continuing to Hold 
Communion with His Bishop and So with the Catholic Church. He Excuses Himself for His Own Change of 
Opinion in Respect of the Lapsed, and at the End He Explains Wherein Consists the Novatian Heresy. 


1. Cyprian to Antonianus his brother, greeting. I received your first letters, dearest brother, firmly 
maintaining the concord of the priestly college, and adhering to the Catholic Church, in which you 
intimated that you did not hold communion with Novatian, but followed my advice, and held one common 
agreement with Cornelius our co-bishop. You wrote, moreover, for me to transmit a copy of those same 
letters to Cornelius our colleague, so that he might lay aside all anxiety, and know at once that you held 
communion with him, that is, with the Catholic Church. 


2. But subsequently there arrived other letters of yours sent by Quintus our co-presbyter, in which I 
observed that your mind, influenced by the letters of Novatian, had begun to waver. For although 
previously you had settled your opinion and consent firmly, you desired in these letters that I should write 
to you once more what heresy Novatian had introduced, or on what grounds Cornelius holds communion 
with Trophimus and the sacrificers. In which matters, indeed, if you are anxiously careful, from solicitude 
for the faith, and are diligently seeking out the truth of a doubtful matter, the hesitating anxiety of a mind 
undecided in the fear of God, is not to be blamed. 


3. Yet, as I see that after the first opinion expressed in your letter, you have been disturbed subsequently 
by letters of Novatian, I assert this first of all, dearest brother, that grave men, and men who are once 
established upon the strong rock with solid firmness, are not moved, I say not with a light air, but even 
with a wind or a tempest, lest their mind, changeable and uncertain, be frequently agitated hither and 
thither by various opinions, as by gusts of wind rushing on them, and so be turned from its purpose with 
some reproach of levity. That the letters of Novatian may not do this with you, nor with any one, I will set 
before you, as you have desired, my brother, an account of the matter in few words. And first of all indeed, 
as you also seem troubled about what I too have done, I must clear my own person and cause in your eyes, 
lest any should think that I have lightly withdrawn from my purpose, and while at first and at the 
commencement I maintained evangelical vigour, yet subsequently I seem to have turned my mind from 
discipline and from its former severity of judgment, so as to think that those who have stained their 
conscience with certificates, or have offered abominable sacrifices, are to have peace made easy to them. 
Both of which things have been done by me, not without long-balanced and pondered reasons. 


4. For when the battle was still going on, and the struggle of a glorious contest was raging in the 
persecution, the courage of the soldiers had to be excited with every exhortation, and with full urgency, 
and especially the minds of the lapsed had to be roused with the trumpet call, as it were, of my voice, that 
they might pursue the way of repentance, not only with prayers and lamentations; but, since an 
opportunity was given of repeating the struggle and of regaining salvation, that they might be reproved by 
my voice, and stimulated rather to the ardour of confession and the glory of martyrdom. Finally, when the 
presbyters and deacons had written to me about some persons, that they were without moderation and 
were eagerly pressing forward to receive communion; replying to them in my letter which is still in 
existence, then I added also this: “If these are so excessively eager, they have what they require in their 
own power, the time itself providing for them more than they ask: the battle is still being carried on, and 
the struggle is daily celebrated: if they truly and substantially repent of what they have done, and the 
ardour of their faith prevails, he who cannot be delayed may be crowned.” But I put off deciding what was 
to be arranged about the case of the lapsed, so that when quiet and tranquillity should be granted, and 
the divine indulgence should allow the bishops to assemble into one place, then the advice gathered from 
the comparison of all opinions being communicated and weighed, we might determine what was 
necessary to be done. But if any one, before our council, and before the opinion decided upon by the 
advice of all, should rashly wish to communicate with the lapsed, he himself should be withheld from 
communion. 


5. And this also I wrote very fully to Rome, to the clergy who were then still acting without a bishop, and 
to the confessors, Maximus the presbyter, and the rest who were then shut up in prison, but are now in 
the Church, joined with Cornelius. You may know that I wrote this from their reply, for in their letter they 
wrote thus: “However, what you have yourself also declared in so important a matter is satisfactory to us, 
that the peace of the Church must first be maintained; then, that an assembly for counsel being gathered 
together, with bishop, presbyters, deacons, and confessors, as well as with the laity who stand fast, we 
should deal with the case of the lapsed.” It was added also—Novatian then writing, and reciting with his 
own voice what he had written, and the presbyter Moyses, then still a confessor, but now a martyr, 
subscribing—that peace ought to be granted to the lapsed who were sick and at the point of departure. 
Which letter was sent throughout the whole world, and was brought to the knowledge of all the churches 
and all the brethren. 


6. According, however, to what had been before decided, when the persecution was quieted, and 
opportunity of meeting was afforded; a large number of bishops, whom their faith and the divine 
protection had preserved in soundness and safety, we met together; and the divine Scriptures being 
brought forward on both sides, we balanced the decision with wholesome moderation, so that neither 
should hope of communion and peace be wholly denied to the lapsed, lest they should fail still more 
through desperation, and, because the Church was closed to them, should, like the world, live as 
heathens; nor yet, on the other hand, should the censure of the Gospel be relaxed, so that they might 
rashly rush to communion, but that repentance should be long protracted, and the paternal clemency be 
sorrowfully besought, and the cases, and the wishes, and the necessities of individuals be examined into, 
according to what is contained in a little book, which I trust has come to you, in which the several heads 
of our decisions are collected. And lest perchance the number of bishops in Africa should seem 
unsatisfactory, we also wrote to Rome, to Cornelius our colleague, concerning this thing, who himself also 
holding a council with very many bishops, concurred in the same opinion as we had held, with equal 
gravity and wholesome moderation. 


7. Concerning which it has now become necessary to write to you, that you may know that I have done 
nothing lightly, but, according to what I had before comprised in my letters, had put off everything to the 
common determination of our council, and indeed communicated with no one of the lapsed as yet, so long 
as there still was an opening by which the lapsed might receive not only pardon, but also a crown. Yet 
afterwards, as the agreement of our college, and the advantage of gathering the fraternity together and of 
healing their wound required, I submitted to the necessity of the times, and thought that the safety of the 
many must be provided for; and I do not now recede from these things which have once been determined 
in our council by common agreement, although many things are ventilated by the voices of many, and lies 
against God’s priests uttered from the devil’s mouth, and tossed about everywhere, to the rupture of the 
concord of Catholic unity. But it behoves you, as a good brother and a fellow-priest like-minded, not easily 
to receive what malignants and apostates may say, but carefully to weigh what your colleagues, modest 
and grave men, may do, from an investigation of our life and teaching. 


8. I come now, dearest brother, to the character of Cornelius our colleague, that with us you may more 
justly know Cornelius, not from the lies of malignants and detractors, but from the judgment of the Lord 
God, who made him a bishop, and from the testimony of his fellow-bishops, the whole number of whom 
has agreed with an absolute unanimity throughout the whole world. For,—a thing which with laudable 
announcement commends our dearest Cornelius to God and Christ, and to His Church, and also to all his 
fellow-priests,—he was not one who on a sudden attained to the episcopate; but, promoted through all the 
ecclesiastical offices, and having often deserved well of the Lord in divine administrations, he ascended by 
all the grades of religious service to the lofty summit of the Priesthood. Then, moreover, he did not either 
ask for the episcopate itself, nor did he wish it; nor, as others do when the swelling of their arrogance and 
pride inflates them, did he seize upon it; but quiet otherwise, and meek and such as those are accustomed 


to be who are chosen of God to this office, having regard to the modesty of his virgin continency, and the 
humility of his inborn and guarded veneration, he did not, as some do, use force to be made a bishop, but 
he himself suffered compulsion, so as to be forced to receive the episcopal office. And he was made bishop 
by very many of our colleagues who were then present in the city of Rome, who sent to us letters 
concerning his ordination, honourable and laudatory, and remarkable for their testimony in announcement 
of him. Moreover, Cornelius was made bishop by the judgment of God and of His Christ, by the testimony 
of almost all the clergy, by the suffrage of the people who were then present, and by the assembly of 
ancient priests and good men, when no one had been made so before him, when the place of Fabian, that 
is, when the place of Peter and the degree of the sacerdotal throne was vacant; which being occupied by 
the will of God, and established by the consent of all of us, whosoever now wishes to become a bishop, 
must needs be made from without; and he cannot have the ordination of the Church who does not hold the 
unity of the Church. Whoever he may be, although greatly boasting about himself, and claiming very much 
for himself, he is profane, he is an alien, he is without. And as after the first there cannot be a second, 
whosoever is made after one who ought to be alone, is not second to him, but is in fact none at all. 


9. Then afterwards, when he had undertaken the episcopate, not obtained by solicitation nor by extortion, 
but by the will of God who makes priests; what a virtue there was in the very undertaking of his 
episcopate, what strength of mind, what firmness of faith,—a thing that we ought with simple heart both 
thoroughly to look into and to praise,—that he intrepidly sate at Rome in the sacerdotal chair at that time 
when a tyrant, odious to God’s priests, was threatening things that can, and cannot be spoken, inasmuch 
as he would much more patiently and tolerantly hear that a rival prince was raised up against himself 
than that a priest of God was established at Rome. Is not this man, dearest brother, to be commended with 
the highest testimony of virtue and faith? Is not he to be esteemed among the glorious confessors and 
martyrs, who for so long a time sate awaiting the manglers of his body and the avengers of a ferocious 
tyrant, who, when Cornelius resisted their deadly edicts, and trampled on their threats and sufferings and 
tortures by the vigour of his faith, would either rush upon him with the sword, or crucify him, or scorch 
him with fire, or rend his bowels and his limbs with some unheard-of kind of punishment? Even though 
the majesty and goodness of the protecting Lord guarded, when made, the priest whom He willed to be 
made; yet Cornelius, in what pertains to his devotion and fear, suffered whatever he could suffer, and 
conquered the tyrant first of all by his priestly office, who was afterwards conquered in arms and in war. 


10. But in respect to certain discreditable and malignant things that are bandied about concerning him, I 
would not have you wonder when you know that this is always the work of the devil, to wound God’s 
servants with lies, and to defame a glorious name by false opinions, so that they who are bright in the 
light of their own conscience may be tarnished by the reports of others. Moreover, you are to know that 
our colleagues have investigated, and have certainly discovered that he has been blemished with no stain 
of a certificate, as some intimate; neither has he mingled in sacrilegious communion with the bishops who 
have sacrificed, but has merely associated with us those whose cause had been heard, and whose 
innocence was approved. 


11. For with respect to Trophimus also, of whom you wished tidings to be written to you, the case is not as 
the report and the falsehood of malignant people had conveyed it to you. For, as our predecessors often 
did, our dearest brother, in bringing together the brethren, yielded to necessity; and since a very large 
part of the people had withdrawn with Trophimus, now when Trophimus returned to the Church, and 
atoned for, and with the penitence of prayer confessed his former error, and with perfect humility and 
satisfaction recalled the brotherhood whom he had lately taken away, his prayers were heard; and not 
only Trophimus, but a very great number of brethren who had been with Trophimus, were admitted into 
the Church of the Lord, who would not all have returned to the Church unless they had come in 
Trophimus’ company. Therefore the matter being considered there with several colleagues, Trophimus 
was received, for whom the return of the brethren and salvation restored to many made atonement. Yet 
Trophimus was admitted in such a manner as only to communicate as a layman, not, according to the 
information given to you by the letters of the malignants, in such a way as to assume the place of a priest. 


12. But, moreover, in respect of what has been told you, that Cornelius communicates everywhere with 
those who have sacrificed, this intelligence has also arisen from the false reports of the apostates. For 
neither can they praise us who depart from us, nor ought we to expect to please them, who, while they 
displease us, and revolt against the Church, violently persist in soliciting brethren away from the Church. 
Wherefore, dearest brethren, do not with facility either hear or believe whatever is currently rumoured 
against Cornelius and about me. 


13. For if any are seized with sicknesses, help is given to them in danger, as it has been decided. Yet after 
they have been assisted, and peace has been granted to them in their danger, they cannot be suffocated 
by us, or destroyed, or by our force or hands urged on to the result of death; as if, because peace is 
granted to the dying, it were necessary that those who have received peace should die; although the token 
of divine love and paternal lenity appears more in this way, that they, who in peace given to them receive 
the pledge of life, are moreover here bound to life by the peace they have received. And therefore, if with 
peace received, a reprieve is given by God, no one ought to complain of the priests for this, when once it 
has been decided that brethren are to be aided in peril. Neither must you think, dearest brother, as some 
do, that those who receive certificates are to be put on a par with those who have sacrificed; since even 


among those who have sacrificed, the condition and the case are frequently different. For we must not 
place on a level one who has at once leapt forward with good-will to the abominable sacrifice, and one 
who, after long struggle and resistance, has reached that fatal result under compulsion; one who has 
betrayed both himself and all his connections, and one who, himself approaching the trial in behalf of all, 
has protected his wife and his children, and his whole family, by himself undergoing the danger; one who 
has compelled his inmates or friends to the crime, and one who has spared inmates and servants, and has 
even received many brethren who were departing to banishment and flight, into his house and hospitality; 
showing and offering to the Lord many souls living and safe to entreat for a single wounded one. 


14. Since, then, there is much difference between those who have sacrificed, what a want of mercy it is, 
and how bitter is the hardship, to associate those who have received certificates, with those who have 
sacrificed, when he by whom the certificate has been received may say, “I had previously read, and had 
been made aware by the discourse of the bishop, that we must not sacrifice to idols, that the servant of 
God ought not to worship images; and therefore, in order that I might not do this which was not lawful, 
when the opportunity of receiving a certificate was offered, which itself also I should not have received, 
unless the opportunity had been put before me, I either went or charged some other person going to the 
magistrate, to say that I am a Christian, that I am not allowed to sacrifice, that I cannot come to the 
devil’s altars, and that I pay a price for this purpose, that I may not do what is not lawful for me to do.” 
Now, however, even he who is stained with having received a certificate,—after he has learnt from our 
admonitions that he ought not even to have done this, and that although his hand is pure, and no contact 
of deadly food has polluted his lips, yet his conscience is nevertheless polluted, weeps when he hears us, 
and laments, and is now admonished of the thing wherein he has sinned, and having been deceived, not so 
much by guilt as by error, bears witness that for another time he is instructed and prepared. 


15. If we reject the repentance of those who have some confidence in a conscience that may be tolerated; 
at once with their wife, with their children, whom they had kept safe, they are hurried by the devil’s 
invitation into heresy or schism; and it will be attributed to us in the day of judgment, that we have not 
cared for the wounded sheep, and that on account of a single wounded one we have lost many sound ones. 
And whereas the Lord left the ninety and nine that were whole, and sought after the one wandering and 
weary, and Himself carried it, when found, upon His shoulders, we not only do not seek the lapsed, but 
even drive them away when they come to us; and while false prophets are not ceasing to lay waste and 
tear Christ’s flock, we give an opportunity to dogs and wolves, so that those whom a hateful persecution 
has not destroyed, we ruin by our hardness and inhumanity. And what will become, dearest brother, of 
what the apostle says: “I please all men in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but the profit of many, 
that they may be saved. Be ye followers of me, as I also am of Christ.” And again: “To the weak I became 
as weak, that I might gain the weak.” And again: “Whether one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it; or one member rejoice, all the members rejoice with it.” 


16. The principle of the philosophers and stoics is different, dearest brother, who say that all sins are 
equal, and that a grave man ought not easily to be moved. But there is a wide difference between 
Christians and philosophers. And when the apostle says, “Beware, lest any man spoil you through 
philosophy and vain deceit,” we are to avoid those things which do not come from God’s clemency, but are 
begotten of the presumption of a too rigid philosophy. Concerning Moses, moreover, we find it said in the 
Scriptures, “Now the man Moses was very meek;” and the Lord in His Gospel says, “Be ye merciful, as 
your Father also had mercy upon you;” and again, “They that be whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick.” What medical skill can he exercise who says, “I cure the sound only, who have no need of a 
physician?” We ought to give our assistance, our healing art, to those who are wounded; neither let us 
think them dead, but rather let us regard them as lying half alive, whom we see to have been wounded in 
the fatal persecution, and who, if they had been altogether dead, would never from the same men become 
afterwards both confessors and martyrs. 


17. But since in them there is that, which, by subsequent repentance, may be strengthened into faith; and 
by repentance strength is armed to virtue, which could not be armed if one should fall away through 
despair; if, hardly and cruelly separated from the Church, he should turn himself to Gentile ways and to 
worldly works, or, if rejected by the Church, he should pass over to heretics and schismatics; where, 
although he should afterwards be put to death on account of the name, still, being placed outside the 
Church, and divided from unity and from charity, he could not in his death be crowned. And therefore it 
was decided, dearest brother, the case of each individual having been examined into, that the receivers of 
certificates should in the meantime be admitted, that those who had sacrificed should be assisted at 
death, because there is no confession in the place of the departed, nor can any one be constrained by us 
to repentance, if the fruit of repentance be taken away. If the battle should come first, strengthened by us, 
he will be found ready armed for the battle; but if sickness should press hard upon him before the battle, 
he departs with the consolation of peace and communion. 


18. Moreover, we do not prejudge when the Lord is to be the judge; save that if He shall find the 
repentance of the sinners full and sound, He will then ratify what shall have been here determined by us. 
If, however, any one should delude us with the pretence of repentance, God, who is not mocked, and who 
looks into man’s heart, will judge of those things which we have imperfectly looked into, and the Lord will 
amend the sentence of His servants; while yet, dearest brother, we ought to remember that it is written, 


“A brother that helpeth a brother shall be exalted;” and that the apostle also has said, “Let all of you 
severally have regard to yourselves, lest ye also be tempted. Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ;” also that, rebuking the haughty, and breaking down their arrogance, he says in his 
epistle, “Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall;” and in another place he says, “Who art 
thou that judgest another man’s servant? To his own master he standeth or falleth; yea, he shall stand, for 
God is able to make him stand.” John also proves that Jesus Christ the Lord is our Advocate and 
Intercessor for our sins, saying, “My little children, these things write I unto you, that ye sin not. And if 
any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the Supporter: and He is the propitiation 
for our sins.” And Paul also, the apostle, in his epistle, has written, “If, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us; much more, being now justified by His blood, we shall be saved from wrath through Him.” 


19. Considering His love and mercy, we ought not to be so bitter, nor cruel, nor inhuman in cherishing the 
brethren, but to mourn with those that mourn, and to weep with them that weep, and to raise them up as 
much as we can by the help and comfort of our love; neither being too ungentle and pertinacious in 
repelling their repentance; nor, again, being too lax and easy in rashly yielding communion. Lo! a 
wounded brother lies stricken by the enemy in the field of battle. There the devil is striving to slay him 
whom he has wounded; here Christ is exhorting that he whom He has redeemed may not wholly perish. 
Whether of the two do we assist? On whose side do we stand? Whether do we favour the devil, that he 
may destroy, and pass by our prostrate lifeless brother, as in the Gospel did the priest and Levite; or 
rather, as priests of God and Christ, do we imitate what Christ both taught and did, and snatch the 
wounded man from the jaws of the enemy, that we may preserve him cured for God the judge? 


20. And do not think, dearest brother, that either the courage of the brethren will be lessened, or that 
martyrdoms will fail for this cause, that repentance is relaxed to the lapsed, and that the hope of peace is 
offered to the penitent. The strength of the truly believing remains unshaken; and with those who fear and 
love God with their whole heart, their integrity continues steady and strong. For to adulterers even a time 
of repentance is granted by us, and peace is given. Yet virginity is not therefore deficient in the Church, 
nor does the glorious design of continence languish through the sins of others. The Church, crowned with 
so many virgins, flourishes; and chastity and modesty preserve the tenor of their glory. Nor is the vigour 
of continence broken down because repentance and pardon are facilitated to the adulterer. It is one thing 
to stand for pardon, another thing to attain to glory: it is one thing, when cast into prison, not to go out 
thence until one has paid the uttermost farthing; another thing at once to receive the wages of faith and 
courage. It is one thing, tortured by long suffering for sins, to be cleansed and long purged by fire; 
another to have purged all sins by suffering. It is one thing, in fine, to be in suspense till the sentence of 
God at the day of judgment; another to be at once crowned by the Lord. 


21. And, indeed, among our predecessors, some of the bishops here in our province thought that peace 
was not to be granted to adulterers, and wholly closed the gate of repentance against adultery. Still they 
did not withdraw from the assembly of their co-bishops, nor break the unity of the Catholic Church by the 
persistency of their severity or censure; so that, because by some peace was granted to adulterers, he 
who did not grant it should be separated from the Church. While the bond of concord remains, and the 
undivided sacrament of the Catholic Church endures, every bishop disposes and directs his own acts, and 
will have to give an account of his purposes to the Lord. 


22. But I wonder that some are so obstinate as to think that repentance is not to be granted to the lapsed, 
or to suppose that pardon is to be denied to the penitent, when it is written, “Remember whence thou art 
fallen, and repent, and do the first works,” which certainly is said to him who evidently has fallen, and 
whom the Lord exhorts to rise up again by his works, because it is written, “Alms do deliver from death,” 
and not, assuredly, from that death which once the blood of Christ extinguished, and from which the 
saving grace of baptism and of our Redeemer has delivered us, but from that which subsequently creeps 
in through sins. Moreover, in another place time is granted for repentance; and the Lord threatens him 
that does not repent: “I have,” saith He, “many things against thee, because thou sufferest thy wife 
Jezebel, which calleth herself a prophetess, to teach and to seduce my servants to commit fornication, and 
to eat things sacrificed to idols; and I gave her a space to repent, and she will not repent of her 
fornication. Behold, I will cast her into a bed, and them that commit adultery with her into great 
tribulation, except they repent of their deeds;” whom certainly the Lord would not exhort to repentance, if 
it were not that He promises mercy to them that repent. And in the Gospel He says, “I say unto you, that 
likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just 
persons that need no repentance.” For since it is written, “God did not make death, neither hath He 
pleasure in the destruction of the living,” assuredly He who wills that none should perish, desires that 
sinners should repent, and by repentance should return again to life. Thus also He cries by Joel the 
prophet, and says, “And now, thus saith the Lord your God, Turn ye even to me with all your heart, and 
with fasting, and with weeping, and with mourning; and rend your heart, and not your garments, and 
return unto the Lord your God; for He is gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness, and 
repenteth Him of the evil appointed.” In the Psalms, also, we read as well the rebuke as the clemency of 
God, threatening at the same time as He spares, punishing that He may correct; and when He has 
corrected, preserving. “I will visit,” He says, “their transgressions with the rod, and their iniquity with 
stripes. Nevertheless, my loving-kindness will I not utterly take from them.” 


23. The Lord also in His Gospel, setting forth the love of God the Father, says, “What man is there of you, 
whom, if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone? or if he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent? If ye 
then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give good things to them that ask Him?” The Lord is here comparing the father after the flesh, and 
the eternal and liberal love of God the Father. But if that evil father upon earth, deeply offended by a 
sinful and evil son, yet if he should see the same son afterwards reformed, and, the sins of his former life 
being put away, restored to sobriety and morality and to the discipline of innocence by the sorrow of his 
repentance, both rejoices and gives thanks, and with the eagerness of a father’s exultation, embraces the 
restored one, whom before he had cast out; how much more does that one and true Father, good, merciful, 
and loving—yea, Himself Goodness and Mercy and Love—rejoice in the repentance of His own sons! nor 
threatens punishment to those who are now repenting, or mourning and lamenting, but rather promises 
pardon and clemency. Whence the Lord in the Gospel calls those that mourn, blessed; because he who 
mourns calls forth mercy. He who is stubborn and haughty heaps up wrath against himself, and the 
punishment of the coming judgment. And therefore, dearest brother, we have decided that those who do 
not repent, nor give evidence of sorrow for their sins with their whole heart, and with manifest profession 
of their lamentation, are to be absolutely restrained from the hope of communion and peace if they begin 
to beg for them in the midst of sickness and peril; because it is not repentance for sin, but the warning of 
urgent death, that drives them to ask; and he is not worthy to receive consolation in death who has not 
reflected that he was about to die. 


24. In reference, however, to the character of Novatian, dearest brother, of whom you desired that 
intelligence should be written you what heresy he had introduced; know that, in the first place, we ought 
not even to be inquisitive as to what he teaches, so long as he teaches out of the pale of unity. Whoever he 
may be, and whatever he may be, he who is not in the Church of Christ is not a Christian. Although he 
may boast himself, and announce his philosophy or eloquence with lofty words, yet he who has not 
maintained brotherly love or ecclesiastical unity has lost even what he previously had been. Unless he 
seems to you to be a bishop, who—when a bishop has been made in the Church by sixteen co-bishops— 
strives by bribery to be made an adulterous and extraneous bishop by the hands of deserters; and 
although there is one Church, divided by Christ throughout the whole world into many members, and also 
one episcopate diffused through a harmonious multitude of many bishops; in spite of God’s tradition, in 
spite of the combined and everywhere compacted unity of the Catholic Church, is endeavouring to make a 
human church, and is sending his new apostles through very many cities, that he may establish some new 
foundations of his own appointment. And although there have already been ordained in each city, and 
through all the provinces, bishops old in years, sound in faith, proved in trial, proscribed in persecution, 
(this one) dares to create over these other and false bishops: as if he could either wander over the whole 
world with the persistence of his new endeavour, or break asunder the structure of the ecclesiastical body, 
by the propagation of his own discord, not knowing that schismatics are always fervid at the beginning, 
but that they cannot increase nor add to what they have unlawfully begun, but that they immediately fail 
together with their evil emulation. But he could not hold the episcopate, even if he had before been made 
bishop, since he has cut himself off from the body of his fellow-bishops, and from the unity of the Church; 
since the apostle admonishes that we should mutually sustain one another, and not withdraw from the 
unity which God has appointed, and says, “Bearing with one another in love, endeavouring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” He then who neither maintains the unity of the Spirit nor the 
bond of peace, and separates himself from the band of the Church, and from the assembly of priests, can 
neither have the power nor the honour of a bishop, since he has refused to maintain either the unity or the 
peace of the episcopate. 


25. Then, moreover, what a swelling of arrogance it is, what oblivion of humility and gentleness, what a 
boasting of his own arrogance, that any one should either dare, or think that he is able, to do what the 
Lord did not even grant to the apostles; that he should think that he can discern the tares from the wheat, 
or, as if it were granted to him to bear the fan and to purge the threshing-floor, should endeavour to 
separate the chaff from the wheat; and since the apostle says, “But in a great house there are not only 
vessels of gold and of silver, but also of wood and of earth,” should think to choose the vessels of gold and 
of silver, to despise, to cast away, and to condemn the vessels of wood and of clay; while the vessels of 
wood are not burnt up except in the day of the Lord by the flame of the divine burning, and the vessels of 
clay are only broken by Him to whom is given the rod of iron. 


26. Or if he appoints himself a searcher and judge of the heart and reins, let him in all cases judge equally. 
And as he knows that it is written, “Behold, thou art made whole; sin no more, lest a worse thing happen 
unto thee,” let him separate the fraudulent and adulterers from his side and from his company, since the 
case of an adulterer is by far both graver and worse than that of one who has taken a certificate, because 
the latter has sinned by necessity, the former by free will: the latter, thinking that it is sufficient for him 
that he has not sacrificed, has been deceived by an error; the former, a violator of the matrimonial tie of 
another, or entering a brothel, into the sink and filthy gulf of the common people, has befouled by 
detestable impurity a sanctified body and God’s temple, as says the apostle: “Every sin that a man doeth is 
without the body, but he that committeth fornication sinneth against his own body.” And yet to these 
persons themselves repentance is granted, and the hope of lamenting and atoning is left, according to the 
saying of the same apostle: “I fear lest, when I come to you, I shall bewail many of those who have sinned 
already, and have not repented of the uncleanness, and fornication, and lasciviousness which they have 


committed.” 


27. Neither let the new heretics flatter themselves in this, that they say that they do not communicate 
with idolaters; although among them there are both adulterers and fraudulent persons, who are held 
guilty of the crime of idolatry, according to the saying of the apostle: “For know this with understanding, 
that no whoremonger, nor unclean person, nor covetous man, whose guilt is that of idolatry, hath any 
inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God.” And again: “Mortify therefore your members which are 
upon the earth; putting off fornication, uncleanness, and evil concupiscence, and covetousness, which are 
the service of idols: for which things’ sake cometh the wrath of God.” For as our bodies are members of 
Christ, and we are each a temple of God, whosoever violates the temple of God by adultery, violates God; 
and he who, in committing sins, does the will of the devil, serves demons and idols. For evil deeds do not 
come from the Holy Spirit, but from the prompting of the adversary, and lusts born of the unclean spirit 
constrain men to act against God and to obey the devil. Thus it happens that if they say that one is 
polluted by another’s sin, and if they contend, by their own asseveration, that the idolatry of the 
delinquent passes over to one who is not guilty according to their own word; they cannot be excused from 
the crime of idolatry, since from the apostolic proof it is evident that the adulterers and defrauders with 
whom they communicate are idolaters. But with us, according to our faith and the given rule of divine 
preaching, agrees the principle of truth, that every one is himself held fast in his own sin; nor can one 
become guilty for another, since the Lord forewarns us, saying, “The righteousness of the righteous shall 
be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him.” And again: “The fathers shall not die 
for the children, and the children shall not die for the fathers. Every one shall die in his own sin.” Reading 
and observing this, we certainly think that no one is to be restrained from the fruit of satisfaction, and the 
hope of peace, since we know, according to the faith of the divine Scriptures, God Himself being their 
author, and exhorting in them, both that sinners are brought back to repentance, and that pardon and 
mercy are not denied to penitents. 


28. And oh, mockery of a deceived fraternity! Oh, vain deception of miserable and senseless mourners! 
Oh, ineffectual and profitless tradition of heretical institution! to exhort to the repentance of atonement, 
and to take away the healing from the atonement; to say to our brethren, “Mourn and shed tears, and 
groan day and night, and labour largely and frequently for the washing away and cleansing of your sin; 
but, after all these things, you shall die without the pale of the Church. Whatsoever things are necessary 
to peace, you shall do, but none of that peace which you seek shall you receive!” Who would not perish at 
once? Who would not fall away, from very desperation? Who would not turn away his mind from all design 
of lamentation? Do you think that the husbandman could labour if you should say, “Till the field with all 
the skill of husbandry, diligently persevere in its cultivation; but you shall reap no harvest, you shall press 
no vintage, you shall receive no fruits of your olive-yard, you shall gather no apples from the trees;” or if, 
urging upon any one the possession and use of ships, you were to say, “Purchase, my brother, material 
from excellent woods; inweave your keel with the strongest and chosen oak; labour on the rudder, the 
ropes, the sails, that the ship may be constructed and fitted; but when you have done this, you shall never 
behold the result from its doings and its voyages?” 


29. This is to shut up and to cut off the way of grief and of repentance; so that while in all Scripture the 
Lord God sooths those who return to Him and repent, repentance itself is taken away by our hardness and 
cruelty, which intercepts the fruits of repentance. But if we find that none ought to be restrained from 
repenting, and that peace may be granted by His priests to those who entreat and beseech the Lord’s 
mercy, inasmuch as He is merciful and loving, the groaning of those who mourn is to be admitted, and the 
fruit of repentance is not to be denied to those who grieve. And because in the place of the departed there 
is no confession, neither can confession be made there, they who have repented from their whole heart, 
and have asked for it, ought to be received within the Church, and to be kept in it for the Lord, who will of 
a surety judge, when He comes to His Church, those whom He shall find within it. But apostates and 
deserters, or adversaries and enemies, and those who lay waste the Church of Christ, cannot, even if 
outside the Church they have been slain for His name, according to the apostle, be admitted to the peace 
of the Church, since they have neither kept the unity of the spirit nor of the Church. 


30. These few things for the present, out of many, dearest brother, I have run over as briefly as I could, 
that I might thereby both satisfy your desire, and might link you more and more closely to the society of 
our college and body. But if there should arise to you an opportunity and power of coming to us, we shall 
be able to confer more fully together, and to consider more fruitfully and more at large the things which 
make for a salutary agreement. I bid you, dearest brother, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LII 


TO FORTUNATUS AND HIS OTHER COLLEAGUES, CONCERNING THOSE WHO HAD BEEN OVERCOME BY 
TORTURES 


Argument.—Cyprian Being Consulted by His Colleagues, Whether Certain Lapsed Persons Who Had Been 
Overpowered by Torture Should Be Admitted to Communion, Replies, that Inasmuch as They Had Already 
Repented for the Space of Three Years, He Thought They Should Be Received; But as After the Festival of 
Easter There Would Be a Council of Bishops with Him, He Would Then Consider the Matter with Them. 


1. Cyprian to Fortunatus, Ahymnus, Optatus, Privatianus, Donatulus, and Felix, his brethren, greeting. You 
have written to me, dearest brethren, that when you were in the city of Capsa for the purpose of ordaining 
a bishop, Superius, our brother and colleague brought before you, that Ninus, Clementianus, and Florus, 
our brethren, who had been previously laid hold of in the persecution, and confessing the name of the 
Lord, had overcome the violence of the magistracy, and the attack of a raging populace, afterwards, when 
they were tortured before the proconsul with severe sufferings, were vanquished by the acuteness of the 
torments, and fell, through their lengthened agonies, from the degree of glory to which in the full virtue of 
faith they were tending, and after this grave lapse, incurred not willingly but of necessity, had not yet 
ceased their repentance for the space of three years: of whom you thought it right to consult whether it 
was well to receive them now to communion. 


2. And indeed, in respect of my own opinion, I think that the Lord’s mercy will not be wanting to those 
who are known to have stood in the ranks of battle, to have confessed the name, to have overcome the 
violence of the magistrates and the rush of the raging populace with the persistency of unshaken faith, to 
have suffered imprisonment, to have long resisted, amidst the threats of the proconsul and the warring of 
the surrounding people, torments that wrenched and tore them with protracted repetition; so that in the 
last moment to have been vanquished by the infirmity of the flesh, may be extenuated by the plea of 
preceding deserts. And it may be sufficient for such to have lost their glory, but that we ought not, 
moreover, to close the place of pardon to them, and deprive them of their Father’s love and of our 
communion; to whom we think it may be sufficient for entreating the mercy of the Lord, that for three 
years continually and sorrowfully, as you write, they have lamented with excessive penitential mourning. 
Assuredly I do not think that peace is incautiously and over-hastily granted to those, who by the bravery of 
their warfare, have not, we see, been previously wanting to the battle; and who, if the struggle should 
come on anew, might be able to regain their glory. For when it was decided in the council that penitents in 
peril of sickness should be assisted, and have peace granted to them, surely those ought to precede in 
receiving peace whom we see not to have fallen by weakness of mind, but who, having engaged in the 
conflict, and being wounded, have not been able to sustain the crown of their confession through 
weakness of the flesh; especially since, in their desire to die, they were not permitted to be slain, but the 
tortures wrenched their wearied frames long enough, not to conquer their faith, which is unconquerable, 
but to exhaust the flesh, which is weak. 


3. Since, however, you have written for me to give full consideration to this matter with many of my 
colleagues; and so great a subject claims greater and more careful counsel from the conference of many; 
and as now almost all, during the first celebrations of Easter, are dwelling at home with their brethren: 
when they shall have completed the solemnity to be celebrated among their own people, and have begun 
to come to me, I will consider it more at large with each one, so that a decided opinion, weighed in the 
council of many priests, on the subject on which you have consulted me, may be established among us, 
and may be written to you. I bid you, dearest brethren, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LITT 


TO CORNELIUS, CONCERNING GRANTING PEACE TO THE LAPSED 


Argument.—Cyprian Announces This Decree of the Bishops in the Name of the Whole Synod to Father 
Cornelius; And Therefore This Letter is Not So Much the Letter of Cyprian Himself, as that of the Entire 
African Synod. 


Cyprian, Liberalis, Caldonius, Nicomedes, Caecilius, Junius, Marrutius, Felix, Successus, Faustinus, 
Fortunatus, Victor, Saturninus, another Saturninus, Rogatianus, Tertullus, Lucianus, Eutyches, Amplus, 
Sattius, Secundinus, another Saturninus, Aurelius, Priscus, Herculanus, Victoricus, Quintus, Honoratus, 
Montanus, Hortensianus, Verianus, Iambus, Donatus, Pompeius, Polycarpus, Demetrius, another Donatus, 
Privatianus, another Fortunatus, Rogatus and Monulus, to Cornelius their brother, greeting. 


1. We had indeed decided some time ago, dearest brother, having mutually taken counsel one with 
another, that they who, in the fierceness of persecution, had been overthrown by the adversary, and had 
lapsed, and had polluted themselves with unlawful sacrifices, should undergo a long and full repentance; 
and if the risk of sickness should be urgent, should receive peace on the very point of death. For it was not 
right, neither did the love of the Father nor divine mercy allow, that the Church should be closed to those 
that knock, or the help of the hope of salvation be denied to those who mourn and entreat, so that when 
they pass from this world, they should be dismissed to their Lord without communion and peace; since He 
Himself who gave the law, that things which were bound on earth should also be bound in heaven, 
allowed, moreover, that things might be loosed there which were here first loosed in the Church. But now, 
when we see that the day of another trouble is again beginning to draw near, and are admonished by 
frequent and repeated intimations that we should be prepared and armed for the struggle which the 
enemy announces to us, that we should also prepare the people committed to us by divine condescension, 
by our exhortations, and gather together from all parts all the soldiers of Christ who desire arms, and are 
anxious for the battle within the Lord’s camp: under the compulsion of this necessity, we have decided 
that peace is to be given to those who have not withdrawn from the Church of the Lord, but have not 
ceased from the first day of their lapse to repent, and to lament, and to beseech the Lord; and we have 


decided that they ought to be armed and equipped for the battle which is at hand. 


2. For we must comply with fitting intimations and admonitions, that the sheep may not be deserted in 
danger by the shepherds, but that the whole flock may be gathered together into one place, and the 
Lord’s army may be arrived for the contest of the heavenly warfare. For the repentance of the mourners 
was reasonably prolonged for a more protracted time, help only being afforded to the sick in their 
departure, so long as peace and tranquillity prevailed, which permitted the long postponement of the 
tears of the mourners, and late assistance in sickness to the dying. But now indeed peace is necessary, not 
for the sick, but for the strong; nor is communion to be granted by us to the dying, but to the living, that 
we may not leave those whom we stir up and exhort to the battle unarmed and naked, but may fortify 
them with the protection of Christ’s body and blood. And, as the Eucharist is appointed for this very 
purpose that it may be a safeguard to the receivers, it is needful that we may arm those whom we wish to 
be safe against the adversary with the protection of the Lord’s abundance. For how do we teach or 
provoke them to shed their blood in confession of His name, if we deny to those who are about to enter on 
the warfare the blood of Christ? Or how do we make them fit for the cup of martyrdom, if we do not first 
admit them to drink, in the Church, the cup of the Lord by the right of communion? 


3. We should make a difference, dearest brother, between those who either have apostatized, and, having 
returned to the world which they have renounced, are living heathenish lives, or, having become deserters 
to the heretics, are daily taking up parricidal arms against the Church; and those who do not depart from 
the Church’s threshold, and, constantly and sorrowfully imploring divine and paternal consolation, profess 
that they are now prepared for the battle, and ready to stand and fight bravely for the name of their Lord 
and for their own salvation. In these times we grant peace, not to those who sleep, but to those who 
watch. We grant peace, not amid indulgences, but amid arms. We grant peace, not for rest, but for the 
field of battle. If, according to what we hear, and desire, and believe of them, they shall stand bravely, and 
shall overthrow the adversary with us in the encounter, we shall not repent of having granted peace to 
men so brave. Yea, it is the great honour and glory of our episcopate to have granted peace to martyrs, so 
that we, as priests, who daily celebrate the sacrifices of God, may prepare offerings and victims for God. 
But if—which may the Lord avert from our brethren—any one of the lapsed should deceive, seeking peace 
by guile, and at the time of the impending struggle receiving peace without any purpose of doing battle, 
he betrays and deceives himself, hiding one thing in his heart and pronouncing another with his voice. We, 
so far as it is allowed to us to see and to judge, look upon the face of each one; we are not able to 
scrutinize the heart and to inspect the mind. Concerning these the Discerner and Searcher of hidden 
things judges, and He will quickly come and judge of the secrets and hidden things of the heart. But the 
evil ought not to stand in the way of the good, but rather the evil ought to be assisted by the good. Neither 
is peace, therefore, to be denied to those who are about to endure martyrdom, because there are some 
who will refuse it, since for this purpose peace should be granted to all who are about to enter upon the 
warfare, that through our ignorance he may not be the first one to be passed over, who in the struggle is 
to be crowned. 


4. Nor let any one say, “that he who accepts martyrdom is baptized in his own blood, and peace is not 
necessary to him from the bishop, since he is about to have the peace of his own glory, and about to 
receive a greater reward from the condescension of the Lord.” First of all, he cannot be fitted for 
martyrdom who is not armed for the contest by the Church; and his spirit is deficient which the Eucharist 
received does not raise and stimulate. For the Lord says in His Gospel: “But when they deliver you up, 
take no thought what ye shall speak; for it shall be given you in that hour what ye shall speak. For it is not 
ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” Now, since He says that the Spirit of 
the Father speaks in those who are delivered up and set in the confession of His name, how can he be 
found prepared or fit for that confession who has not first, in the reception of peace, received the Spirit of 
the Father, who, giving strength to His servants, Himself speaks and confesses in us? Then, besides—if, 
having forsaken everything that he has, a man shall flee, and dwelling in hiding-places and in solitude, 
shall fall by chance among thieves, or shall die in fever and in weakness, will it not be charged upon us 
that so good a soldier, who has forsaken all that he hath, and contemning his house, and his parents, and 
his children, has preferred to follow his Lord, dies without peace and without communion? Will not either 
inactive negligence or cruel hardness be ascribed to us in the day of judgment, that, pastors though we 
are, we have neither been willing to take care of the sheep trusted and committed to us in peace, nor to 
arm them in battle? Would not the charge be brought against us by the Lord, which by His prophet He 
utters and says? “Behold, ye consume the milk, and ye clothe you with the wool, and ye kill them that are 
fed; but ye feed not my flock. The weak have ye not strengthened, neither have ye healed that which was 
sick, neither have ye comforted that which was broken, neither have ye brought again that which strayed, 
neither have ye sought that which was lost, and that which was strong ye wore out with labour. And my 
sheep were scattered, because there were no shepherds: and they became meat to all the beasts of the 
field; and there was none who sought after them, nor brought them back. Therefore thus saith the Lord, 
Behold, I am against the shepherds; and I will require my sheep of their hand, and cause them to cease 
from feeding my sheep; neither shall they feed them any more: and I will deliver my sheep from their 
mouth, and I will feed them with judgment.” 


5. Lest, then, the sheep committed to us by the Lord be demanded back from our mouth, wherewith we 
deny peace, wherewith we oppose to them rather the severity of human cruelty than the benignity of 


divine and paternal love; we have determined by the suggestion of the Holy Spirit and the admonition of 
the Lord, conveyed by many and manifest visions, because the enemy is foretold and shown to be at hand, 
to gather within the camp the soldiers of Christ, to examine the cases of each one, and to grant peace to 
the lapsed, yea, rather to furnish arms to those who are about to fight. And this, we trust, will please you 
in contemplation of the paternal mercy. But if there be any (one) of our colleagues who, now that the 
contest is urgent, thinks that peace should not be granted to our brethren and sisters, he shall give an 
account to the Lord in the day of judgment, either of his grievous rigour or of his inhuman hardness. We, 
as befitted our faith and charity and solicitude, have laid before you what was in our own mind, namely, 
that the day of contest has approached, that a violent enemy will soon rise up against us, that a struggle is 
coming on, not such as it has been, but much more serious and fierce. This is frequently shown to us from 
above; concerning this we are often admonished by the providence and mercy of the Lord, of whose help 
and love we who trust in Him may be secure, because He who in peace foretells to His soldiers that the 
battle will come, will give to them when they are warring victory in the encounter. We bid you, dearest 
brother, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LIV 
TO CORNELIUS, CONCERNING FORTUNATUS AND FELICISSIMUS, OR AGAINST THE HERETICS 


Argument.—Cyprian Chiefly Warns Cornelius in This Letter Not to Hear the Calumnies of Felicissimus and 
Fortunatus Against Him, and Not to Be Frightened by Their Threats, But to Be of a Brave Spirit, as 
Becomes God’s Priests in Opposition to Heretics; Namely, Those Who, After the Custom Prevailing Among 
Heretics, Began Their Heresy and Schisms with the Contempt of One Bishop in the Church. 


1. I have read your letter, dearest brother, which you sent by Saturus our brother the acolyte, abundantly 
full of fraternal love and ecclesiastical discipline and priestly reproof; in which you signified that 
Felicissimus, no new enemy of Christ, but long ago excommunicated for his very many and grave crimes, 
and condemned not only by my judgment, but also by that of very many of my fellow-bishops, has been 
rejected by you there, and that when he came attended by a band and faction of desperadoes, he was 
driven from the Church with the full rigour with which it behoves a bishop to act. From which Church 
long ago he was driven, with others like himself, by the majesty of God and the severity of Christ our Lord 
and Judge; that the author of schism and disagreement, the fraudulent user of money entrusted to him, 
the violator of virgins, the destroyer and corrupter of many marriages, should not, by the dishonour of his 
presence and his immodest and incestuous contact, violate further the spouse of Christ, hitherto 
uncorrupt, holy, modest. 


2. But yet, when I read your other letter, brother, which you subjoined to your first one, I was considerably 
surprised at observing that you were in some degree disturbed by the threats and terrors of those who 
had come, when, according to what you wrote, they had attacked and threatened you with the greatest 
desperation, that if you would not receive the letters which they had brought, they would read them 
publicly, and would utter many base and disgraceful things, and such as were worthy of their mouth. But 
if the matter is thus, dearest brother, that the audacity of the most wicked men is to be dreaded, and that 
what evil men cannot do rightly and equitably, they may accomplish by daring and desperation, there is an 
end of the vigour of the episcopacy, and of the sublime and divine power of governing the Church; nor can 
we continue any longer, or in fact now be Christians, if it is come to this, that we are to be afraid of the 
threats or the snares of outcasts. For both Gentiles and Jews threaten, and heretics and all those, of 
whose hearts and minds the devil has taken possession, daily attest their venomous madness with furious 
voice. We are not, therefore, to yield because they threaten; nor is the adversary and enemy on that 
account greater than Christ, because he claims for himself and assumes so much in the world. There 
ought to abide with us, dearest brother, an immoveable strength of faith; and against all the irruptions 
and onsets of the waves that roar against us, a steady and unshaken courage should plant itself as with 
the fortitude and mass of a resisting rock. Nor does it matter whence comes the terror or the danger to a 
bishop, who lives subject to terrors and dangers, and is nevertheless made glorious by those very terrors 
and dangers. For we ought not to consider and regard the mere threats of the Gentiles or of the Jews, 
when we see that the Lord Himself was deserted by His brethren, and was betrayed by him whom He 
Himself had chosen among His apostles; that also in the beginning of the world it was none other than a 
brother who slew righteous Abel, and an angry brother pursued the fleeing Jacob, and the youthful Joseph 
was sold by the act of his brethren. In the Gospel also we read that it was foretold that our foes should 
rather be of our own household, and that they who have first been associated in the sacrament of unity 
shall be they who shall betray one another. It makes no difference who delivers up or who rages, since 
God permits those to be delivered up whom He appoints to be crowned. For it is no ignominy to us to 
suffer from our brethren what Christ suffered, nor is it glory to them to do what Judas did. But what 
insolence it is in them, what swelling and inflated and vain boasting on the part of these threateners, 
there to threaten me in my absence, when here they have me present in their power! I do not fear their 
reproaches with which they daily wound themselves and their own life; I do not tremble at their clubs and 
stones and swords, which they brandish with parricidal words: as far as lies in their power such men are 
homicides before God. Yet they are not able to slay unless the Lord have allowed them to slay; and 
although I must die but once, yet they daily slay me by their hatred, their words, and their villanies. 


3. But, dearest brother, ecclesiastical discipline is not on that account to be forsaken, nor priestly censure 
to be relaxed, because we are disturbed with reproaches or are shaken with terrors; since Holy Scripture 
meets and warns us, saying, “But he who presumes and is haughty, the man who boasts of himself, who 
hath enlarged his soul as hell, shall accomplish nothing.” And again: “And fear not the words of a sinful 
man, for his glory shall be dung and worms. To-day he is lifted up, and to-morrow he shall not be found, 
because he is turned into his earth, and his thought shall perish.” And again: “I have seen the wicked 
exalted, and raised above the cedars of Libanus: I went by, and, lo, he was not; yea, I sought him, and his 
place was not found.” Exaltation, and puffing up, and arrogant and haughty boastfulness, spring not from 
the teaching of Christ who teaches humility, but from the spirit of Antichrist, whom the Lord rebukes by 
His prophet, saying, “For thou hast said in thine heart, I will ascend into heaven, I will place my throne 
above the stars of God: I will sit on a lofty mountain, above the lofty mountains to the north: I will ascend 
above the clouds; I will be like the Most High.” And he added, saying, “Yet thou shalt descend into hell, to 
the foundations of the earth; and they that see thee shall wonder at thee.” Whence also divine Scripture 
threatens a like punishment to such in another place, and says, “For the day of the Lord of hosts shall be 
upon every one that is injurious and proud, and upon every one that is lifted up, and lofty.” By his mouth, 
therefore, and by his words, is every one at once betrayed; and whether he has Christ in his heart, or 
Antichrist, is discerned in his speaking, according to what the Lord says in His Gospel, “O generation of 
vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good things? for out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. A good man out of the good treasure bringeth forth good things; and an evil man out of the evil 
treasure bringeth forth evil things.” Whence also that rich sinner who implores help from Lazarus, then 
laid in Abraham’s bosom, and established in a place of comfort, while he, writhing in torments, is 
consumed by the heats of burning flame, suffers most punishment of all parts of his body in his mouth and 
his tongue, because doubtless in his mouth and his tongue he had most sinned. 


4. For since it is written, “Neither shall revilers inherit the kingdom of God,” and again the Lord says in 
His Gospel, “Whosoever shall say to his brother, Thou fool; and whosoever shall say, Raca, shall be in 
danger of the Gehenna of fire,” how can they evade the rebuke of the Lord the avenger, who heap up such 
expressions, not only on their brethren, but also on the priests, to whom is granted such honour of the 
condescension of God, that whosoever should not obey his priest, and him that judgeth here for the time, 
was immediately to be slain? In Deuteronomy the Lord God speaks, saying, “And the man that will do 
presumptuously, and will not hearken unto the priest or to the judge, whosoever he shall be in those days, 
that man shall die; and all the people, when they hear, shall fear, and shall do no more wickedly.” 
Moreover, to Samuel when he was despised by the Jews, God says; “They have not despised thee, but they 
have despised me.” And the Lord also in the Gospel says, “He that heareth you, heareth me, and Him that 
sent me; and he that rejecteth you, rejecteth me; and he that rejecteth me, rejecteth Him that sent me.” 
And when he had cleansed the leprous man, he said, “Go, show thyself to the priest.” And when 
afterwards, in the time of His passion, He had received a buffet from a servant of the priest, and the 
servant said to Him, “Answerest thou the high priest so?” the Lord said nothing reproachfully against the 
high priest, nor detracted anything from the priest’s honour; but rather asserting His own innocence, and 
showing it, He says, “If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why smitest thou me?” Also 
subsequently, in the Acts of the Apostles, the blessed Apostle Paul, when it was said to him, “Revilest thou 
God’s priest?”—although they had begun to be sacrilegious, and impious, and bloody, the Lord having 
already been crucified, and had no longer retained anything of the priestly honour and authority—yet 
Paul, considering the name itself, however empty, and the shadow, as it were, of the priest, said, “I wist 
not, brethren, that he was the high priest: for it is written, Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy 
people.” 


5. When, then, such and so great examples, and many others, are precedents whereby the priestly 
authority and power by the divine condescension is established, what kind of people, think you, are they 
who, being enemies of the priests, and rebels against the Catholic Church, are frightened neither by the 
threatening of a forewarning Lord, nor by the vengeance of coming judgment? For neither have heresies 
arisen, nor have schisms originated, from any other source than from this, that God’s priest is not obeyed; 
nor do they consider that there is one person for the time priest in the Church, and for the time judge in 
the stead of Christ; whom, if, according to divine teaching, the whole fraternity should obey, no one would 
stir up anything against the college of priests; no one, after the divine judgment, after the suffrage of the 
people, after the consent of the co-bishops, would make himself a judge, not now of the bishop, but of 
God. No one would rend the Church by a division of the unity of Christ. No one, pleasing himself, and 
swelling with arrogance, would found a new heresy, separate and without, unless any one be of such 
sacrilegious daring and abandoned mind, as to think that a priest is made without God’s judgment, when 
the Lord says in His Gospel, “Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them does not fall to the 
ground without the will of your Father.” When He says that not even the least things are done without 
God’s will, does any one think that the highest and greatest things are done in God’s Church either 
without God’s knowledge or permission, and that priests—that is, His stewards—are not ordained by His 
decree? This is not to have faith, whereby we live; this is not to give honour to God, by whose direction 
and decision we know and believe that all things are ruled and governed. Undoubtedly there are bishops 
made, not by the will of God, but they are such as are made outside of the Church—such as are made 
contrary to the ordinance and tradition of the Gospel, as the Lord Himself in the twelve prophets asserts, 
saying, “They have set up a king for themselves, and not by me.” And again: “Their sacrifices are as the 
bread of mourning; all that eat thereof shall be polluted.” And the Holy Spirit also cries by Isaiah, and 


says, “Woe unto you, children that are deserters. Thus saith the Lord, Ye have taken counsel, but not of 
me; and ye have made a covenant, but not of my Spirit, that ye may add sin to sin.” 


6. But—I speak to you as being provoked; I speak as grieving; I speak as constrained—when a bishop is 
appointed into the place of one deceased, when he is chosen in time of peace by the suffrage of an entire 
people, when he is protected by the help of God in persecution, faithfully linked with all his colleagues, 
approved to his people by now four years’ experience in his episcopate; observant of discipline in time of 
peace; in time of disturbance, proscribed with the name of his episcopate applied and attached to him; so 
often asked for in the circus “for the lions;” in the amphitheatre, honoured with the testimony of the 
divine condescension; even in these very days on which I have written this letter to you, on account of the 
sacrifices which, by proclaimed edict, the people were commanded to celebrate, demanded anew in the 
circus “for the lions” by the clamour of the populace;—when such a one, dearest brother, is seen to be 
assailed by some desperate and reckless men, and by those who have their place outside the Church, it is 
manifest who assails him: not assuredly Christ, who either appoints or protects his priests; but he who, as 
the adversary of Christ and the foe to His Church, for this purpose persecutes with his malice the ruler of 
the Church, that when the pilot is removed, he may rage more atrociously and more violently with a view 
to the Church’s dispersion. 


7. Nor ought it, my dearest brother, to disturb any one who is faithful and mindful of the Gospel, and 
retains the commands of the apostle who forewarns us; if in the last days certain persons, proud, 
contumacious, and enemies of God’s priests, either depart from the Church or act against the Church, 
since both the Lord and His apostles have previously foretold that there should be such. Nor let any one 
wonder that the servant placed over them should be forsaken by some, when His own disciples forsook 
the Lord Himself, who performed such great and wonderful works, and illustrated the attributes of God 
the Father by the testimony of His doings. And yet He did not rebuke them when they went away, nor even 
severely threaten them; but rather, turning to His apostles, He said, “Will ye also go away?” manifestly 
observing the law whereby a man left to his own liberty, and established in his own choice, himself desires 
for himself either death or salvation. Nevertheless, Peter, upon whom by the same Lord the Church had 
been built, speaking one for all, and answering with the voice of the Church, says, “Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life; and we believe, and are sure that Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God:” signifying, doubtless, and showing that those who departed from Christ perished by 
their own fault, yet that the Church which believes on Christ, and holds that which it has once learned, 
never departs from Him at all, and that those are the Church who remain in the house of God; but that, on 
the other hand, they are not the plantation planted by God the Father, whom we see not to be established 
with the stability of wheat, but blown about like chaff by the breath of the enemy scattering them, of 
whom John also in his epistle says, “They went out from us, but they were not of us; for if they had been of 
us, no doubt they would have continued with us.” Paul also warns us, when evil men perish out of the 
Church, not to be disturbed, nor to let our faith be lessened by the departure of the faithless. “For what,” 
he says, “if some of them have departed from the faith? Hath their unbelief made the faith of God of none 
effect? God forbid! For God is true, but every man a liar.” 


8. For our own part, it befits our conscience, dearest brother, to strive that none should perish going out 
of the Church by our fault; but if any one, of his own accord and by his own sin, should perish, and should 
be unwilling to repent and to return to the Church, that we who are anxious for their well-being should be 
blameless in the day of judgment, and that they alone should remain in punishment who refused to be 
healed by the wholesomeness of our advice. Nor ought the reproaches of the lost to move us in any degree 
to depart from the right path and from the sure rule, since also the apostle instructs us, saying, “If I 
should please men, I should not be the servant of Christ.” There is a great difference whether one desires 
to deserve well of men or of God. If we seek to please men, the Lord is offended. But if we strive and 
labour that we may please God, we ought to contemn human reproaches and abuse. 


9. But that I did not immediately write to you, dearest brother, about Fortunatus, that pseudo-bishop, 
constituted by a few, and those, inveterate heretics, the matter was not such as ought at once and hastily 
to be brought under your notice, as if it were great or to be feared; especially since you already know well 
enough the name of Fortunatus, who is one of the five presbyters who some time back deserted from the 
Church, and were lately excommunicated by the judgment of our fellow-bishops, men both numerous and 
entitled to the greatest respect, who on this matter wrote to you last year. Also you would recognise 
Felicissimus, the standard-bearer of sedition, who himself also is comprised in those same letters long ago 
written to you by our co-bishops, and who not only was excommunicated by them here, but moreover was 
lately driven from the Church by you there. Since I was confident that these things were in your 
knowledge, and knew for certain that they abode in your memory and discipline, I did not think it 
necessary that the follies of heretics should be told you quickly and urgently. For indeed it ought not to 
pertain to the majesty or the dignity of the Catholic Church, to concern itself with what the audacity of 
heretics and schismatics may attempt among themselves. For Novatian’s party is also said to have now 
made Maximus the presbyter—who was lately sent to us as an ambassador for Novatian, and rejected 
from communion with us—their false bishop in that place; and yet I had not written to you about this, 
since all these things are slighted by us; and I had sent to you lately the names of the bishops appointed 
there, who with wholesome and sound discipline govern the brethren in the Catholic Church. And this 
certainly, therefore, it was decided by the advice of all of us to write to you, that there might be found a 


short method of destroying error and of finding out truth, that you and our colleagues might know to 
whom to write, and reciprocally, from whom it behoved you to receive letters; but if any one, except those 
whom we have comprised in our letter, should dare to write to you, you would know either that he was 
polluted by sacrifice, or by receiving a certificate, or that he was one of the heretics, and therefore 
perverted and profane. Nevertheless, having gained an opportunity, by means of a very great friend anda 
clerk, I have written to you by Felicianus the acolyte, whom you had sent with Perseus our colleague, 
among other matters which were to be brought under your notice from their party, about that Fortunatus 
also. But while our brother Felicianus is either retarded there by the wind or is detained by receiving 
other letters from us, he has been forestalled by Felicissimus hastening to you. For thus wickedness 
always hastens, as if by its speed it could prevail against innocence. 


10. But I intimated to you, my brother, by Felicianus, that there had come to Carthage, Privatus, an old 
heretic in the colony of Lambesa, many years ago condemned for many and grave crimes by the judgment 
of ninety bishops, and severely remarked upon in the letters of Fabian and Donatus, also our 
predecessors, as is not hidden from your knowledge; who, when he said that he wished to plead his cause 
before us in the council which we held on the Ides of May then past, and was not permitted, made for 
himself that Fortunatus a pretended bishop, worthy of his college. And there had also come with him a 
certain Felix, whom he himself had formerly appointed a pseudo-bishop outside the Church, in heresy. But 
Jovinus also, and Maximus, were present as companions with the proved heretic, condemned for wicked 
sacrifices and crimes proved against them by the judgment of nine bishops, our colleagues, and again 
excommunicated also by many of us last year in a council. And with these four was also joined Repostus of 
Suturnica, who not only fell himself in the persecution, but cast down by sacrilegious persuasion the 
greatest part of his people. These five, with a few who either had sacrificed, or had evil consciences, 
concurred in desiring Fortunatus as a false bishop for themselves, that so, their crimes agreeing, the ruler 
should be such as those who are ruled. 


11. Hence also, dearest brother, you may now know the other falsehoods which desperate and abandoned 
men have there spread about, that although, of the sacrificers, or of the heretics, there were not more 
than five false bishops who came to Carthage, and appointed Fortunatus as the associate of their 
madness; yet they, as children of the devil, and full of lies, dared, as you write, to boast that there were 
present twenty-five bishops; which falsehood they boasted here also before among our brethren, saying 
that twenty-five bishops would come from Numidia to make a bishop for them. After they were detected 
and confounded in this their lie (only five who had made shipwreck coming together, and these being 
excommunicated by us), they sailed to Rome with the reward of their lies, as if the truth could not sail 
after them, and convict their lying tongues by proof of the certainty. And this, my brother, is real madness, 
not to think nor to know that lies do not long deceive, that the night only lasts so long as until the day 
brightens; but that when the day is clear and the sun has arisen, the darkness and gloom give place to 
light, and the robberies which were going on through the night cease. In fine, if you were to seek the 
names from them, they would have none which they could even falsely give. For such among them is the 
penury even of wicked men, that neither of sacrificers nor of heretics can there be collected twenty-five 
for them; and yet, for the sake of deceiving the ears of the simple and the absent, the number is 
exaggerated by a lie, as if, even if this number were true, either the Church would be overcome by 
heretics, or righteousness by the unrighteous. 


12. Nor does it behove me, dearest brother, to do like things to them, and to go through in my discourse 
those things which they have committed, and still commit, since we have to consider what it becomes 
God’s priests to utter and to write. Nor ought grief to speak among us so much as shame, and I ought not 
to seem provoked rather to heap together reproaches than crimes and sins. Therefore I am silent upon the 
deceits practised in the Church. I pass over the conspiracies and adulteries, and the various kinds of 
crimes. That circumstance alone, however, of their wickedness, in which the cause is not mine, nor man’s, 
but God’s, I do not think must be withheld; that from the very first day of the persecution, while the 
recent crimes of the guilty were still hot, and not only the devil’s altars, but the very hands and the 
mouths of the lapsed, were still smoking with the abominable sacrifices, they did not cease to 
communicate with the lapsed, and to interfere with their repentance. God cries, “He that sacrificeth unto 
any gods, save unto the Lord only, shall be rooted out.” And in the Gospel the Lord says, “Whosoever shall 
deny me, him will I deny.” And in another place the divine indignation and anger are not silent, saying, “To 
them hast thou poured out a drink-offering, and to them hast thou offered a meat-offering. Shall I not be 
angry with these things? saith the Lord.” And they interfere that God may not be entreated, who Himself 
declares that He is angry; they interpose that Christ may not be besought with prayers and satisfactions, 
who professes that him who denies Him He will deny. 


13. In the very time of persecution we wrote letters on this matter, but we were not attended to. A full 
council being held, we decreed, not only with our consent, but also with our threatening, that the 
brethren should repent, and that none should rashly grant peace to those who did not repent. And those 
sacrilegious persons rush with impious madness against God’s priests, departing from the Church; and 
raising their parricidal arms against the Church, in order that the malice of the devil may consummate 
their work, take pains that the divine clemency may not heal the wounded in His Church. They corrupt the 
repentance of the wretched men by the deceitfulness of their lies, that it may not satisfy an offended God 
—that he who has either blushed or feared to be a Christian before, may not afterwards seek Christ his 


Lord, nor he return to the Church who had departed from the Church. Efforts are used that the sins may 
not be atoned for with just satisfactions and lamentations, that the wounds may not be washed away with 
tears. True peace is done away by the falsehood of a false peace; the healthful bosom of a mother is closed 
by the interference of the stepmother, that weeping and groaning may not be heard from the breast and 
from the lips of the lapsed. And beyond this, the lapsed are compelled with their tongues and lips, in the 
Capitol wherein before they had sinned, to reproach the priests—to assail with contumelies and with 
abusive words the confessors and virgins, and those righteous men who are most eminent for the praise of 
the faith, and most glorious in the Church. By which things, indeed, it is not so much the modesty and the 
humility and the shame of our people that are smitten, as their own hope and life that are lacerated. For 
neither is it he who hears, but he who utters the reproach, that is wretched; nor is it he who is smitten by 
his brother, but he who smites a brother, that is a sinner under the law; and when the guilty do a wrong to 
the innocent, they suffer the injury who think that they are doing it. Finally, their mind is smitten by these 
things, and their spirit is dull, and their sense of right is estranged: it is God’s wrath that they do not 
perceive their sins, lest repentance should follow as it is written, “And God gave them the spirit of torpor,” 
that is, that they may not return and be healed, and be made whole after their sins by just prayers and 
satisfactions. Paul the apostle in his epistle lays it down, and says, “They received not the love of the 
truth, that they might be saved. And for this cause God shall send them strong delusion, that they should 
believe a lie: that they all might be judged who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in 
unrighteousness.” The highest degree of happiness is, not to sin; the second, to acknowledge our sins. In 
the former, innocence flows pure and unstained to preserve us; in the latter, there comes a medicine to 
heal us. Both of these they have lost by offending God, both because the grace is lost which is received 
from the sanctification of baptism, and repentance comes not to their help, whereby the sin is healed. 
Think you, brother, that their wickednesses against God are trifling, their sins small and moderate—since 
by their means the majesty of an angry God is not besought, since the anger and the fire and the day of 
the Lord is not feared—since, when Antichrist is at hand the faith of the militant people is disarmed by the 
taking away of the power of Christ and His fear? Let the laity see to it how they may amend this. A heavier 
labour is incumbent on the priests in asserting and maintaining the majesty of God, that we seem not to 
neglect anything in this respect, when God admonishes us, and says, “And now, O ye priests, this 
commandment is for you. If ye will not hear, and if ye will not lay it to heart, to give glory unto my name, 
saith the Lord, I will even send a curse upon you, and I will curse your blessing.” Is honour, then, given to 
God when the majesty and decree of God are so condemned, that when He declares that He is indignant 
and angry with those who sacrifice, and when He threatens eternal penalties and perpetual punishments, 
it is proposed by the sacrilegious, and said, Let not the wrath of God be considered, let not the judgment 
of the Lord be feared, let not any knock at the Church of Christ; but repentance being done away with, 
and no confession of sin being made, the bishops being despised and trodden under foot, let peace be 
proclaimed by the presbyters in deceitful words; and lest the lapsed should rise up, or those placed 
without should return to the Church, let communion be offered to those who are not in communion? 


14. To these also it was not sufficient that they had withdrawn from the Gospel, that they had taken away 
from the lapsed the hope of satisfaction and repentance, that they had taken away those involved in 
frauds or stained with adulteries, or polluted with the deadly contagion of sacrifices, lest they should 
entreat God, or make confession of their crimes in the Church, from all feeling and fruit of repentance; 
that they had set up outside for themselves—outside the Church, and opposed to the Church, a 
conventicle of their abandoned faction, when there had flowed together a band of creatures with evil 
consciences, and unwilling to entreat and to satisfy God. After such things as these, moreover, they still 
dare—a false bishop having been appointed for them by heretics—to set sail and to bear letters from 
schismatic and profane persons to the throne of Peter, and to the chief church whence priestly unity takes 
its source; and not to consider that these were the Romans whose faith was praised in the preaching of 
the apostle, to whom faithlessness could have no access. But what was the reason of their coming and 
announcing the making of the pseudo-bishop in opposition to the bishops? For either they are pleased 
with what they have done, and persist in their wickedness; or, if they are displeased and retreat, they 
know whither they may return. For, as it has been decreed by all of us—and is equally fair and just—that 
the case of every one should be heard there where the crime has been committed; and a portion of the 
flock has been assigned to each individual pastor, which he is to rule and govern, having to give account 
of his doing to the Lord; it certainly behoves those over whom we are placed not to run about nor to break 
up the harmonious agreement of the bishops with their crafty and deceitful rashness, but there to plead 
their cause, where they may be able to have both accusers and witnesses of their crime; unless perchance 
the authority of the bishops constituted in Africa seems to a few desperate and abandoned men to be too 
little, who have already judged concerning them, and have lately condemned, by the gravity of their 
judgment, their conscience bound in many bonds of sins. Already their case has been examined, already 
sentence concerning them has been pronounced; nor is it fitting for the dignity of priests to be blamed for 
the levity of a changeable and inconstant mind, when the Lord teaches and says, “Let your communication 
be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay.” 


15. If the number of those who judged concerning them last year be reckoned with the presbyters and 
deacons, then there were more present to the judgment and hearing than are those very same persons 
who now seem to be associated with Fortunatus. For you ought to know, dearest brother, that after he was 
made a pseudo-bishop by the heretics, he was at once deserted by almost all. For those to whom in past 
time delusions were offered, and deceitful words were given, to the effect that they were to return to the 


Church together; after they saw that a false bishop was made there, learned that they had been fooled 
and deceived, and are daily returning and knocking at the door of the Church; while we, meanwhile, by 
whom account is to be given to the Lord, are anxiously weighing and carefully examining who ought to be 
received and admitted into the Church. For some are either hindered by their crimes to such a degree, or 
they are so obstinately and firmly opposed by their brethren, that they cannot be received at all except 
with offence and risk to a great many. For neither must some putridities be so collected and brought 
together, that the parts which are sound and whole should be injured; nor is that pastor serviceable or 
wise who so mingles the diseased and affected sheep with his flock as to contaminate the whole flock with 
the infection of the clinging evil. (Do not pay attention to their number. For one who fears God is better 
than a thousand impious sons, as the Lord spoke by the prophet, saying, “O son, do not delight in ungodly 
sons, though they multiply to thee, except the fear of the Lord be with them.” ) Oh, if you could, dearest 
brother, be with us here when those evil and perverse men return from schism, you would see what labour 
is mine to persuade patience to our brethren, that they should calm their grief of mind, and consent to 
receive and heal the wicked. For as they rejoice and are glad when those who are endurable and less 
guilty return, so, on the other hand, they murmur and are dissatisfied as often as the incorrigible and 
violent, and those who are contaminated either by adulteries or by sacrifices, and who, in addition to this, 
are proud besides, so return to the Church, as to corrupt the good dispositions within it. Scarcely do I 
persuade the people; nay, I extort it from them, that they should suffer such to be admitted. And the grief 
of the fraternity is made the more just, from the fact that one and another who, notwithstanding the 
opposition and contradiction of the people, have been received by my facility, have proved worse than 
they had been before, and have not been able to keep the faith of their repentance, because they had not 
come with true repentance. 


16. But what am I to say of those who have now sailed to you with Felicissimus, guilty of every crime, as 
ambassadors sent by Fortunatus the pseudo-bishop, bringing to you letters as false as he himself is false, 
whose letters they bring, as his conscience is full of sins, as his life is execrable, as it is disgraceful; so 
that, even if they were in the Church, such people ought to be expelled from the Church. In addition, since 
they have known their own conscience, they do not dare to come to us or to approach to the threshold of 
the Church, but wander about, without her, through the province, for the sake of circumventing and 
defrauding the brethren; and now, being sufficiently known to all, and everywhere excluded for their 
crimes, they sail thither also to you. For they cannot have the face to approach to us, or to stand before 
us, since the crimes which are charged upon them by the brethren are most grievous and grave. If they 
wish to undergo our judgment, let them come. Finally, if they can find any excuse or defence, let us see 
what thought they have of making satisfaction, what fruit of repentance they bring forward. The Church is 
neither closed here to any one, nor is the bishop denied to any. Our patience, and facility, and humanity 
are ready for those who come. I entreat all to return into the Church. I beg all our fellow-soldiers to be 
included within the camp of Christ, and the dwelling-place of God the Father. I remit everything. I shut my 
eyes to many things, with the desire and the wish to gather together the brotherhood. Even those things 
which are committed against God I do not investigate with the full judgment of religion. I almost sin 
myself, in remitting sins more than I ought. I embrace with prompt and full love those who return with 
repentance, confessing their sin with lowly and unaffected atonement. 


17. But if there are some who think that they can return to the Church not with prayers but with threats, 
or suppose that they can make a way for themselves, not with lamentation and atonements, but with 
terrors, let them take it for certain that against such the Church of the Lord stands closed; nor does the 
camp of Christ, unconquered and firm with the Lord’s protection, yield to threats. The priest of God 
holding fast the Gospel and keeping Christ’s precepts may be slain; he cannot be conquered. Zacharias, 
God’s priest, suggests and furnishes to us examples of courage and faith, who, when he could not be 
terrified with threats and stoning, was slain in the temple of God, at the same time crying out and saying, 
what we also cry out and say against the heretics, “Thus saith the Lord, Ye have forsaken the ways of the 
Lord, and the Lord will forsake you.” For because a few rash and wicked men forsake the heavenly and 
wholesome ways of the Lord, and not doing holy things are deserted by the Holy Spirit, we also ought not 
therefore to be unmindful of the divine tradition, so as to think that the crimes of madmen are greater 
than the judgments of priests; or conceive that human endeavours can do more to attack, than divine 
protection avails to defend. 


18. Is the dignity of the Catholic Church, dearest brother, to be laid aside, is the faithful and uncorrupted 
majesty of the people placed within it, and the priestly authority and power also, all to be laid aside for 
this, that those who are set without the Church may say that they wish to judge concerning a prelate in 
the Church? heretics concerning a Christian? wounded men about a whole man? maimed concerning a 
sound man? lapsed concerning one who stands fast? guilty concerning their judge? sacrilegious men 
concerning a priest? What is left but that the Church should yield to the Capitol, and that, while the 
priests depart and remove the Lord’s altar, the images and idols should pass over with their altars into the 
sacred and venerable assembly of our clergy, and a larger and fuller material for declaiming against us 
and abusing us be afforded to Novatian; if they who have sacrificed and have publicly denied Christ 
should begin not only to be entreated and admitted without penance done, but, moreover, in addition, to 
domineer by the power of their terror? 


19. If they desire peace, let them lay aside their arms. If they make atonement, why do they threaten? or if 


they threaten, let them know that they are not feared by God’s priests. For even Antichrist, when he shall 
begin to come, shall not enter into the Church because he threatens; neither shall we yield to his arms 
and violence, because he declares that he will destroy us if we resist. Heretics arm us when they think 
that we are terrified by their threatenings; nor do they cast us down on our face, but rather they lift us up 
and inflame us, when they make peace itself worse to the brethren than persecution. And we desire, 
indeed, that they may not fill up with crime what they speak in madness, that they who sin with perfidious 
and cruel words may not also sin in deeds. We pray and beseech God, whom they do not cease to provoke 
and exasperate, that He will soften their hearts, that they may lay aside their madness, and return to 
soundness of mind; that their breasts, covered over with the darkness of sins, may acknowledge the light 
of repentance, and that they may rather seek that the prayers and supplications of the priest may be 
poured out on their behalf, than themselves pour out the blood of the priest. But if they continue in their 
madness, and cruelly persevere in these their parricidal deceits and threats, no priest of God is so weak, 
so prostrate, and so abject, so inefficient by the weakness of human infirmity, as not to be aroused against 
the enemies and impugners of God by strength from above; as not to find his humility and weakness 
animated by the vigour and strength of the Lord who protects him. It matters nothing to us by whom, or 
when we are slain, since we shall receive from the Lord the reward of our death and of our blood. Their 
concision is to be mourned and lamented, whom the devil so blinds, that, without considering the eternal 
punishments of Gehenna, they endeavour to imitate the coming of Antichrist, who is now approaching. 


20. And although I know, dearest brother, from the mutual love which we owe and manifest one towards 
another, that you always read my letters to the very distinguished clergy who preside with you there, and 
to your very holy and large congregation, yet now I both warn and ask you to do by my request what at 
other times you do of your own accord and courtesy; that so, by the reading of this my letter, if any 
contagion of envenomed speech and of pestilent propagation has crept in there, it may be all purged out 
of the ears and of the hearts of the brethren, and the sound and sincere affection of the good may be 
cleansed anew from all the filth of heretical disparagement. 


21. But for the rest, let our most beloved brethren firmly decline, and avoid the words and conversations 
of those whose word creeps onwards like a cancer; as the apostle says, “Evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” And again: “A man that is an heretic, after one admonition, reject: knowing that he that is 
such is subverted, and sinneth, being condemned of himself.” And the Holy Spirit speaks by Solomon, 
saying, “A perverse man carrieth perdition in his mouth; and in his lips he hideth a fire.” Also again, he 
warneth us, and says, “Hedge in thy ears with thorns, and hearken not to a wicked tongue.” And again: “A 
wicked doer giveth heed to the tongue of the unjust; but a righteous man does not listen to lying lips.” 
And although I know that our brotherhood there, assuredly fortified by your foresight, and besides 
sufficiently cautious by their own vigilance, cannot be taken nor deceived by the poisons of heretics, and 
that the teachings and precepts of God prevail with them only in proportion as the fear of God is in them; 
yet, even although needlessly, either my solicitude or my love persuaded me to write these things to you, 
that no commerce should be entered into with such; that no banquets nor conferences be entertained with 
the wicked; but that we should be as much separated from them, as they are deserters from the Church; 
because it is written, “If he shall neglect to hear the Church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a 
publican.” And the blessed apostle not only warns, but also commands us to withdraw from such. “We 
command you,” he says, “in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, that ye withdraw yourselves from every 
brother that walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition which he received of us.” There can be no 
fellowship between faith and faithlessness. He who is not with Christ, who is an adversary of Christ, who 
is hostile to His unity and peace, cannot be associated with us. If they come with prayers and atonements, 
let them be heard; if they heap together curses and threats, let them be rejected. I bid you, dearest 
brother, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LV 


TO THE PEOPLE OF THIBARIS, EXHORTING TO MARTYRDOM 


Argument.—Cyprian First of All Excuses Himself to the Thibaritans that He Had Not Been to Visit Them, 
and Gives Them Warning of the Persecution at Hand; He Then Furnishes Inducements Readily to Undergo 
Martyrdom. 


1. Cyprian to the people abiding at Thibaris, greeting. I had indeed thought, beloved brethren, and 
prayerfully desired—if the state of things and the condition of the times permitted, in conformity with 
what you frequently desired—myself to come to you; and being present with you, then to strengthen the 
brotherhood with such moderate powers of exhortation as I possess. But since I am detained by such 
urgent affairs, that I have not the power to travel far from this place, and to be long absent from the 
people over whom by divine mercy I am placed, I have written in the meantime this letter, to be to you in 
my stead. For as, by the condescension of the Lord instructing me, I am very often instigated and warned, 
I ought to bring unto your conscience also the anxiety of my warning. For you ought to know and to 
believe, and hold it for certain, that the day of affliction has begun to hang over our heads, and the end of 
the world and the time of Antichrist to draw near, so that we must all stand prepared for the battle; nor 
consider anything but the glory of life eternal, and the crown of the confession of the Lord; and not regard 
those things which are coming as being such as were those which have passed away. A severer and a 


fiercer fight is now threatening, for which the soldiers of Christ ought to prepare themselves with 
uncorrupted faith and robust courage, considering that they drink the cup of Christ’s blood daily, for the 
reason that they themselves also may be able to shed their blood for Christ. For this is to wish to be found 
with Christ, to imitate that which Christ both taught and did, according to the Apostle John, who said, “He 
that saith he abideth in Christ, ought himself also so to walk even as He walked.” Moreover, the blessed 
Apostle Paul exhorts and teaches, saying, “We are God’s children; but if children, then heirs of God, and 
joint-heirs with Christ; if so be that we suffer with Him, that we may also be glorified together.” 


2. Which things must all now be considered by us, that no one may desire anything from the world that is 
now dying, but may follow Christ, who both lives for ever, and quickens His servants, who are established 
in the faith of His name. For there comes the time, beloved brethren, which our Lord long ago foretold 
and taught us was approaching, saying, “The time cometh, that whosoever killeth you will think that he 
doeth God service. And these things they will do unto you, because they have not known the Father nor 
me. But these things have I told you, that when the time shall come, ye may remember that I told you of 
them.” Nor let any one wonder that we are harassed with constant persecutions, and continually tried 
with increasing afflictions, when the Lord before predicted that these things would happen in the last 
times, and has instructed us for the warfare by the teaching and exhortation of His words. Peter also, His 
apostle, has taught that persecutions occur for the sake of our being proved, and that we also should, by 
the example of righteous men who have gone before us, be joined to the love of God by death and 
sufferings. For he wrote in his epistle, and said, “Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial 
which is to try you, nor do ye fall away, as if some new thing happened unto you; but as often as ye 
partake in Christ’s sufferings, rejoice in all things, that when His glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad 
also with exceeding joy. If ye be reproached in the name of Christ, happy are ye; for the name of the 
majesty and power of the Lord resteth on you, which indeed on their part is blasphemed, but on our part 
is glorified.” Now the apostles taught us those things which they themselves also learnt from the Lord’s 
precepts and the heavenly commands, the Lord Himself thus strengthening us, and saying, “There is no 
man that hath left house, or land, or parents, or brethren, or sisters, or wife, or children, for the kingdom 
of God’s sake, who shall not receive sevenfold more in this present time, and in the world to come life 
everlasting.” And again He says, “Blessed are ye when men shall hate you, and shall separate you from 
their company, and shall cast you out, and shall reproach your name as evil for the Son of man’s sake. 
Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy; for, behold your reward is great in heaven.” 


3. The Lord desired that we should rejoice and leap for joy in persecutions, because, when persecutions 
occur, then are given the crowns of faith, then the soldiers of God are proved, then the heavens are 
opened to martyrs. For we have not in such a way given our name to warfare that we ought only to think 
about peace and draw back from and refuse war, when in this very warfare the Lord walked first—the 
Teacher of humility, and endurance, and suffering—so that what He taught to be done, He first of all did, 
and what He exhorts to suffer, He Himself first suffered for us. Let it be before your eyes beloved 
brethren, that He who alone received all judgment from the Father, and who will come to judge, has 
already declared the decree of His judgment and of His future recognition, foretelling and testifying that 
He will confess those before His Father who confess Him, and will deny those who deny Him. If we could 
escape death, we might reasonably fear to die. But since, on the other hand, it is necessary that a mortal 
man should die, we should embrace the occasion that comes by the divine promise and condescension, 
and accomplish the ending provided by death with the reward of immortality; nor fear to be slain, since 
we are sure when we are slain to be crowned. 


4. Nor let any one, beloved brethren, when he beholds our people driven away and scattered by the fear 
of persecution, be disturbed at seeing the brotherhood gathered together, nor the bishops discoursing. All 
are not able to be there together, who may not kill, but who must be killed. Wherever, in those days, each 
one of the brethren shall be separated from the flock for a time, by the necessity of the season, in body, 
not in spirit, let him not be moved at the terror of that flight; nor, if he withdraw and be concealed, let him 
be alarmed at the solitude of the desert place. He is not alone, whose companion in flight Christ is; he is 
not alone who, keeping God’s temple wheresoever he is, is not without God. And if a robber should fall 
upon you, a fugitive in the solitude or in the mountains; if a wild beast should attack you; if hunger, or 
thirst, or cold should distress you, or the tempest and the storm should overwhelm you hastening in a 
rapid voyage over the seas, Christ everywhere looks upon His soldier fighting; and for the sake of 
persecution, for the honour of His name, gives a reward to him when he dies, as He has promised that He 
will give in the resurrection. Nor is the glory of martyrdom less that he has not perished publicly and 
before many, since the cause of perishing is to perish for Christ. That Witness who proves martyrs, and 
crowns them, suffices for a testimony of his martyrdom. 


5. Let us, beloved brethren, imitate righteous Abel, who initiated martyrdoms, he first being slain for 
righteousness’ sake. Let us imitate Abraham, the friend of God, who did not delay to offer his son as a 
victim with his own hands, obeying God with a faith of devotion. Let us imitate the three children Ananias, 
Azarias, and Misael, who, neither frightened by their youthful age nor broken down by captivity, Judea, 
being conquered and Jerusalem taken, overcame the king by the power of faith in his own kingdom; who, 
when bidden to worship the image which Nebuchadnezzar the king had made, stood forth stronger both 
than the king’s threats and the flames, calling out and attesting their faith by these words: “O king 
Nebuchadnezzar, we are not careful to answer thee in this matter. For the God whom we serve is able to 


deliver us from the burning fiery furnace; and He will deliver us out of thine hands, O king. But if not, be 
it known unto thee, that we do not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which thou hast set up.” 
They believed that they might escape according to their faith, but they added, “and if not,” that the king 
might know that they could also die for the God they worshipped. For this is the strength of courage and 
of faith, to believe and to know that God can deliver from present death, and yet not to fear death nor to 
give way, that faith may be the more mightily proved. The uncorrupted and unconquered might of the 
Holy Spirit broke forth by their mouth, so that the words which the Lord in His Gospel spoke are seen to 
be true: “But when they shall seize you, take no thought what ye shall speak; for it shall be given you in 
that hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in 
you.” He said that what we are able to speak and to answer is given to us in that hour from heaven, and 
supplied; and that it is not then we who speak, but the Spirit of God our Father, who, as He does not 
depart nor is separated from those who confess Him, Himself both speaks and is crowned in us. So Daniel, 
too, when he was required to worship the idol Bel, which the people and the king then worshipped, in 
asserting the honour of his God, broke forth with full faith and freedom, saying, “I worship nothing but the 
Lord my God, who created the heaven and the earth.” 


6. What shall we say of the cruel tortures of the blessed martyrs in the Maccabees, and the multiform 
sufferings of the seven brethren, and the mother comforting her children in their agonies, and herself 
dying also with her children? Do not they witness the proofs of great courage and faith, and exhort us by 
their sufferings to the triumphs of martyrdom? What of the prophets whom the Holy Spirit quickened to 
the foreknowledge of future events? What of the apostles whom the Lord chose? Since these righteous 
men were slain for righteousness’ sake, have they not taught us also to die? The nativity of Christ 
witnessed at once the martyrdom of infants, so that they who were two years old and under were slain for 
His name’s sake. An age not yet fitted for the battle appeared fit for the crown. That it might be manifest 
that they who are slain for Christ’s sake are innocent, innocent infancy was put to death for His name’s 
sake. It is shown that none is free from the peril of persecution, when even these accomplished 
martyrdoms. But how grave is the case of a Christian man, if he, a servant, is unwilling to suffer, when his 
Master first suffered; and that we should be unwilling to suffer for our own sins, when He who had no sin 
of His own suffered for us! The Son of God suffered that He might make us sons of God, and the son of 
man will not suffer that he may continue to be a son of God! If we suffer from the world’s hatred, Christ 
first endured the world’s hatred. If we suffer reproaches in this world, if exile, if tortures, the Maker and 
Lord of the world experienced harder things than these, and He also warns us, saying, “If the world hate 
you, remember that it hated me before you. If ye were of the world, the world would love its own: but 
because ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the world hateth you. 
Remember the word that I said unto you, The servant is not greater than his lord. If they have persecuted 
me, they will also persecute you.” Whatever our Lord and God taught, He also did, that the disciple might 
not be excused if he learns and does not. 


7. Nor let any one of you, beloved brethren, be so terrified by the fear of future persecution, or the 
coming of the threatening Antichrist, as not to be found armed for all things by the evangelical 
exhortations and precepts, and by the heavenly warnings. Antichrist is coming, but above him comes 
Christ also. The enemy goeth about and rageth, but immediately the Lord follows to avenge our sufferings 
and our wounds. The adversary is enraged and threatens, but there is One who can deliver us from his 
hands. He is to be feared whose anger no one can escape, as He Himself forewarns, and says: “Fear not 
them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul; but rather fear Him which is able to destroy 
both body and soul in hell.” And again: “He that loveth his life, shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in 
this world, shall keep it unto life eternal.” And in the Apocalypse He instructs and forewarns, saying, “If 
any man worship the beast and his image, and receive his mark in his forehead or in his hand, the same 
also shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, mixed in the cup of His indignation, and he shall be 
tormented with fire and brimstone in the presence of the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb; 
and the smoke of their torments shall ascend up for ever and ever; and they shall have no rest day nor 
night, who worship the beast and his image.” 


8. For the secular contest men are trained and prepared, and reckon it a great glory of their honour if it 
should happen to them to be crowned in the sight of the people, and in the presence of the emperor. 
Behold a lofty and great contest, glorious also with the reward of a heavenly crown, inasmuch as God 
looks upon us as we struggle, and, extending His view over those whom He has condescended to make 
His sons, He enjoys the spectacle of our contest. God looks upon us in the warfare, and fighting in the 
encounter of faith; His angels look on us, and Christ looks on us. How great is the dignity, and how great 
the happiness of the glory, to engage in the presence of God, and to be crowned, with Christ for a judge! 
Let us be armed, beloved brethren, with our whole strength, and let us be prepared for the struggle with 
an uncorrupted mind, with a sound faith, with a devoted courage. Let the camp of God go forth to the 
battle-field which is appointed to us. Let the sound ones be armed, lest he that is sound should lose the 
advantage of having lately stood; let the lapsed also be armed, that even the lapsed may regain what he 
has lost: let honour provoke the whole; let sorrow provoke the lapsed to the battle. The Apostle Paul 
teaches us to be armed and prepared, saying, “We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
powers, and the princes of this world and of this darkness, against spirits of wickedness in high places. 
Wherefore put on the whole armour, that ye may be able to withstand in the most evil day, that when ye 
have done all ye may stand; having your loins girt about with truth, and having put on the breastplate of 


righteousness; and your feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of peace; taking the shield of faith, 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one; and the helmet of salvation, and 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” 


9. Let us take these arms, let us fortify ourselves with these spiritual and heavenly safeguards, that in the 
most evil day we may be able to withstand, and to resist the threats of the devil: let us put on the 
breastplate of righteousness, that our breast may be fortified and safe against the darts of the enemy: let 
our feet be shod with evangelical teaching, and armed, so that when the serpent shall begin to be trodden 
and crushed by us, he may not be able to bite and trip us up: let us bravely bear the shield of faith, by the 
protection of which, whatever the enemy darts at us may be extinguished: let us take also for protection of 
our head the helmet of salvation, that our ears may be guarded from hearing the deadly edicts; that our 
eyes may be fortified, that they may not see the odious images; that our brow may be fortified, so as to 
keep safe the sign of God; that our mouth may be fortified, that the conquering tongue may confess Christ 
its Lord: let us also arm the right hand with the sword of the Spirit, that it may bravely reject the deadly 
sacrifices; that, mindful of the Eucharist, the hand which has received the Lord’s body may embrace the 
Lord Himself, hereafter to receive from the Lord the reward of heavenly crowns. 


10. Oh, what and how great will that day be at its coming, beloved brethren, when the Lord shall begin to 
count up His people, and to recognise the deservings of each one by the inspection of His divine 
knowledge, to send the guilty to Gehenna, and to set on fire our persecutors with the perpetual burning of 
a penal fire, but to pay to us the reward of our faith and devotion! What will be the glory and how great 
the joy to be admitted to see God, to be honoured to receive with Christ, thy Lord God, the joy of eternal 
salvation and light—to greet Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the patriarchs, and prophets, and 
apostles, and martyrs—to rejoice with the righteous and the friends of God in the kingdom of heaven, with 
the pleasure of immortality given to us—to receive there what neither eye hath seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath entered into the heart of man! For the apostle announces that we shall receive greater things 
than anything that we here either do or suffer, saying, “The sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory to come hereafter which shall be revealed in us.” When that revelation 
shall come, when that glory of God shall shine upon us, we shall be as happy and joyful, honoured with the 
condescension of God, as they will remain guilty and wretched, who, either as deserters from God or 
rebels against Him, have done the will of the devil, so that it is necessary for them to be tormented with 
the devil himself in unquenchable fire. 


11. Let these things, beloved brethren, take hold of our hearts; let this be the preparation of our arms, 
this our daily and nightly meditation, to have before our eyes and ever to revolve in our thoughts and 
feelings the punishments of the wicked and the rewards and the deservings of the righteous: what the 
Lord threatens by way of punishment against those that deny Him; what, on the other hand, He promises 
by way of glory to those that confess Him. If, while we think and meditate on these things, there should 
come to us a day of persecution, the soldier of Christ instructed in His precepts and warnings is not 
fearful for the battle, but is prepared for the crown. I bid you, dearest brethren, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LVI 


TO CORNELIUS IN EXILE, CONCERNING HIS CONFESSION 


Argument.—Cyprian Praises in Cornelius and His People Their Confession of the Name of Christ Even to 
Banishment; And Exhorts Them to Constancy and to Mutual Prayer for One Another, as Well in Respect of 
the Approaching Day of Struggle in This Life, as After Death. 


1. Cyprian to Cornelius his brother, greeting. We have been made acquainted, dearest brother, with the 
glorious testimonies of your faith and courage, and have received with such exultation the honour of your 
confession, that we count ourselves also sharers and companions in your merits and praises. For as we 
have one Church, a mind united, and a concord undivided, what priest does not congratulate himself on 
the praises of his fellow-priest as if on his own; or what brotherhood would not rejoice in the joy of its 
brethren? It cannot be sufficiently declared how great was the exultation and how great the joy here, 
when we had heard of your success and bravery, that you had stood forth as a leader of confession to the 
brethren there; and, moreover, that the confession of the leader had increased by the consent of the 
brethren; so that, while you precede them to glory, you have made many your companions in glory, and 
have persuaded the people to become a confessor by being first prepared to confess on behalf of all; so 
that we are at a loss what we ought first of all to commend in you, whether your prompt and decided faith, 
or the inseparable love of the brethren. Among you the courage of the bishop going before has been 
publicly proved, and the unitedness of the brotherhood following has been shown. As with you there is one 
mind and one voice, the whole Roman Church has confessed. 


2. The faith, dearest brethren, which the blessed apostle commended in you has shone brightly. He even 
then in the spirit foresaw this praise of courage and firmness of strength; and, attesting your merits by 
the commendation of your future doings, in praising the parents he provokes the children. While you are 
thus unanimous, while you are thus brave, you have given great examples both of unanimity and of 
bravery to the rest of the brethren. You have taught them deeply to fear God, firmly to cling to Christ; that 


the people should be associated with the priests in peril; that the brethren should not be separated from 
brethren in persecution; that a concord, once established, can by no means be overcome; that whatsoever 
is at the same time sought for by all, the God of peace will grant to the peaceful. The adversary had leapt 
forth to disturb the camp of Christ with violent terror; but, with the same impetuosity with which he had 
come, he was beaten back and conquered; and as much fear and terror as he had brought, so much 
bravery and strength he also found. He had thought that he could again overthrow the servants of God, 
and agitate them in his accustomed manner, as if they were novices and inexperienced—as if little 
prepared and little cautious. He attacked one first, as a wolf had tried to separate the sheep from the 
flock, as a hawk to separate the dove from the flying troop; for he who has not sufficient strength against 
all, seeks to gain advantage from the solitude of individuals. But when beaten back as well by the faith as 
by the vigour of the combined army, he perceived that the soldiers of Christ are now watching, and stand 
sober and armed for the battle; that they cannot be conquered, but that they can die; and that by this very 
fact they are invincible, that they do not fear death; that they do not in turn assail their assailants, since it 
is not lawful for the innocent even to kill the guilty; but that they readily deliver up both their lives and 
their blood; that since such malice and cruelty rages in the world, they may the more quickly withdraw 
from the evil and cruel. What a glorious spectacle was that under the eyes of God! what a joy of His 
Church in the sight of Christ, that not single soldiers, but the whole camp, at once went forth to the battle 
which the enemy had tried to begin! For it is plain that all would have come if they could have heard, 
since whoever heard ran hastily and came. How many lapsed were there restored by a glorious 
confession! They bravely stood, and by the very suffering of repentance were made braver for the battle, 
that it might appear that lately they had been taken at unawares, and had trembled at the fear of a new 
and unaccustomed thing, but that they had afterwards returned to themselves; that true faith and their 
strength, gathered from the fear of God, had constantly and firmly strengthened them to all endurance; 
and that now they do not stand for pardon of their crime, but for the crown of their suffering. 


3. What does Novatian say to these things, dearest brother? Does he yet lay aside his error? Or, indeed, as 
is the custom of foolish men, is he more driven to fury by our very benefits and prosperity; and in 
proportion as the glory of love and faith grows here more and more, does the madness of dissension and 
envy break out anew there? Does the wretched man not cure his own wound, but wound both himself and 
his friends still more severely, clamouring with his tongue to the ruin of the brethren, and hurling darts of 
poisonous eloquence, more severe in accordance with the wickedness of a secular philosophy than 
peaceable with the gentleness of the Lord’s wisdom,—a deserter of the Church, a foe to mercy, a 
destroyer of repentance, a teacher of arrogance, a corrupter of truth, a murderer of love? Does he now 
acknowledge who is the priest of God; which is the Church and the house of Christ; who are God’s 
servants, whom the devil molests; who the Christians, whom Antichrist attacks? For neither does he seek 
those whom he has already subdued, nor does he take the trouble to overthrow those whom he has 
already made his own. The foe and enemy of the Church despises and passes by those whom he has 
alienated from the Church, and led without as captives and conquered; he goes on to harass those in 
whom he sees Christ dwell. 


4. Even although any one of such should have been seized, there is no reason for his flattering himself, as 
if in the confession of the name; since it is manifest that, if people of this sort should be put to death 
outside the Church, it is no crown of faith, but is rather a punishment of treachery. Nor will those dwell in 
the house of God among those that are of one mind, whom we see to have withdrawn by the madness of 
discord from the peaceful and divine household. 


5. We earnestly exhort as much as we can, dearest brother, for the sake of the mutual love by which we 
are joined one to another, that since we are instructed by the providence of the Lord, who warns us, and 
are admonished by the wholesome counsels of divine mercy, that the day of our contest and struggle is 
already approaching, we should not cease to be instant with all the people in fastings, in watchings, in 
prayers. Let us be urgent, with constant groanings and frequent prayers. For these are our heavenly 
arms, which make us to stand fast and bravely to persevere. These are the spiritual defences and divine 
weapons which defend us. Let us remember one another in concord and unanimity. Let us on both sides 
always pray for one another. Let us relieve burdens and afflictions by mutual love, that if any one of us, by 
the swiftness of divine condescension, shall go hence the first, our love may continue in the presence of 
the Lord, and our prayers for our brethren and sisters not cease in the presence of the Father’s mercy. I 
bid you, dearest brother, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LVII 


TO LUCIUS THE BISHOP OF ROME, RETURNED FROM BANISHMENT 


Argument.—Cyprian, with His Colleagues, Congratulates Lucius on His Return from Exile, Reminding Him 
that Martyrdom Deferred Does Not Make the Glory Less. Then, Pointing Out that the Martyrdom of 
Cornelius and the Banishment of Lucius Had Happened by Divine Direction, for the Confusion of the 
Novatians, He Foretells to Him His Own Impending Martyrdom, God So Ordaining It that It Should Be 
Consummated Not Away from Home, But Among His Own People. 


1. Cyprian, with his colleagues, to Lucius his brother, greeting. We had lately also congratulated you 


indeed, dearest brother, when the divine condescension, by a double honour, appointed you in the 
administration of God’s Church, as well a confessor as a priest. But now also we no less congratulate you 
and your companions, and the whole fraternity, that the benignant and liberal protection of the Lord has 
brought you back again to His own with the same glory, and with praises to you; that so the shepherd 
might be restored to feed his flock, and the pilot to manage the ship, and the ruler to govern the people; 
and that it might appear that your banishment was so divinely arranged, not that the bishop banished and 
driven away should be wanting to the Church, but that he should return to the Church greater than he 
had left it. 


2. For the dignity of martyrdom was not the less in the case of the three youths, because, their death 
being frustrated, they came forth safe from the fiery furnace; nor did Daniel stand forth uncompleted in 
the praise he deserved, because, when he had been sent to the lions for a prey, he was protected by the 
Lord, and lived to glory. Among confessors of Christ, martyrdoms deferred do not diminish the merits of 
confession, but show forth the greatness of divine protection. We see represented in you what the brave 
and illustrious youths announced before the king, that they indeed were prepared to be burnt in the 
flames, that they might not serve his gods, nor worship the image which he had made; but that the God 
whom they worshipped, and whom we also worship, was able even to rescue them from the fiery furnace, 
and to deliver them from the hands of the king, and from imminent sufferings. This we now find carried 
out in the faith of your confession, and in the Lord’s protection over you; so that while you were prepared 
and ready to undergo all punishment, yet the Lord withdrew you from punishment, and preserved you for 
the Church. In your return the dignity of his confession has not been abridged in the bishop, but the 
priestly authority has rather increased; so that a priest is assisting at the altar of God, who exhorts the 
people to take up the arms of confession, and to submit to martyrdom, not by his words, but by his deeds; 
and, now that Antichrist is near, prepares the soldiers for the battle, not only by the urgency of his speech 
and his words, but by the example of his faith and courage. 


3. We understand, dearest brother, and we perceive with the whole light of our heart, the salutary and 
holy plans of the divine majesty, whence the sudden persecution lately arose there—whence the secular 
power suddenly broke forth against the Church of Christ and the bishop Cornelius, the blessed martyr, 
and all of you; so that, for the confusion and beating down of heretics, the Lord might show which was the 
Church—which is its one bishop chosen by divine appointment—which presbyters are associated with the 
bishop in priestly honour—which is the united and true people of Christ, linked together in the love of the 
Lord’s flock—who they were whom the enemy would harass; whom, on the other hand, the devil would 
spare as being his own. For Christ’s adversary does not persecute and attack any except Christ’s camp 
and soldiers; heretics, once prostrated and made his own, he despises and passes by. He seeks to cast 
down those whom he sees to stand. 


4. And I wish, dearest brother, that the power were now given us to be with you there on your return, that 
we ourselves, who love you with mutual love, might, being present with the rest, also receive the very 
joyous fruit of your coming. What exultation among all the brethren there; what running together and 
embracing of each one as they arrive! Scarcely can you be satisfied with the kisses of those who cling to 
you; scarcely can the very faces and eyes of the people be satiated with seeing. At the joy of your coming 
the brotherhood there has begun to recognise what and how great a joy will follow when Christ shall 
come. For because His advent will quickly approach, a kind of representation has now gone before in you; 
that just as John, His forerunner and preparer of His way, came and preached that Christ had come, so, 
now that a bishop returns as a confessor of the Lord, and His priest, it appears that the Lord also is now 
returning. But I and my colleagues, and all the brotherhood, send this letter to you in the stead of us, 
dearest brother; and setting forth to you by our letter our joy, we express the faithful inclination of our 
love here also in our sacrifices and our prayers, not ceasing to give thanks to God the Father, and to Christ 
His Son our Lord; and as well to pray as to entreat, that He who is perfect, and makes perfect, will keep 
and perfect in you the glorious crown of your confession, who perchance has called you back for this 
purpose, that your glory should not be hidden, if the martyrdom of your confession should be 
consummated away from home. For the victim which affords an example to the brotherhood both of 
courage and of faith, ought to be offered up when the brethren are present. We bid you, dearest brother, 
ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LVII 
TO FIDUS, ON THE BAPTISM OF INFANTS 


Argument.—In This Letter Cyprian is Not Establishing Any New Decree; But Keeping Most Firmly the 
Faith of the Church, for the Correction of Those Who Thought that an Infant Must Not Be Baptized Before 
the Eighth Day After Its Birth, He Decreed with Some of His Fellow-Bishops, that as Soon as It Was Born 
It Might Properly Be Baptized. He Takes Occasion, However, to Refuse to Recall the Peace that Had Been 
Granted to One Victor, Although It Had Been Granted Against the Decrees of Synods Concerning the 
Lapsed; But Forbids Therapius the Bishop to Do It in Other Cases. 


1. Cyprian, and others his colleagues who were present in council, in number sixty-six, to Fidus their 
brother, greeting. We have read your letter, dearest brother, in which you intimated concerning Victor, 


formerly a presbyter, that our colleague Therapius, rashly at a too early season, and with over-eager 
haste, granted peace to him before he had fully repented, and had satisfied the Lord God, against whom 
he had sinned; which thing rather disturbed us, that it was a departure from the authority of our decree, 
that peace should be granted to him before the legitimate and full time of satisfaction, and without the 
request and consciousness of the people—no sickness rendering it urgent, and no necessity compelling it. 
But the judgment being long weighed among us, it was considered sufficient to rebuke Therapius our 
colleague for having done this rashly, and to have instructed him that he should not do the like with any 
other. Yet we did not think that the peace once granted in any wise by a priest of God was to be taken 
away, and for this reason have allowed Victor to avail himself of the communion granted to him. 


2. But in respect of the case of the infants, which you say ought not to be baptized within the second or 
third day after their birth, and that the law of ancient circumcision should be regarded, so that you think 
that one who is just born should not be baptized and sanctified within the eighth day, we all thought very 
differently in our council. For in this course which you thought was to be taken, no one agreed; but we all 
rather judge that the mercy and grace of God is not to be refused to any one born of man. For as the Lord 
says in His Gospel, “The Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them,” as far as we 
can, we must strive that, if possible, no soul be lost. For what is wanting to him who has once been formed 
in the womb by the hand of God? To us, indeed, and to our eyes, according to the worldly course of days, 
they who are born appear to receive an increase. But whatever things are made by God, are completed by 
the majesty and work of God their Maker. 


3. Moreover, belief in divine Scripture declares to us, that among all, whether infants or those who are 
older, there is the same equality of the divine gift. Elisha, beseeching God, so laid himself upon the infant 
son of the widow, who was lying dead, that his head was applied to his head, and his face to his face, and 
the limbs of Elisha were spread over and joined to each of the limbs of the child, and his feet to his feet. If 
this thing be considered with respect to the inequality of our birth and our body, an infant could not be 
made equal with a person grown up and mature, nor could its little limbs fit and be equal to the larger 
limbs of a man. But in that is expressed the divine and spiritual equality, that all men are like and equal, 
since they have once been made by God; and our age may have a difference in the increase of our bodies, 
according to the world, but not according to God; unless that very grace also which is given to the 
baptized is given either less or more, according to the age of the receivers, whereas the Holy Spirit is not 
given with measure, but by the love and mercy of the Father alike to all. For God, as He does not accept 
the person, so does not accept the age; since He shows Himself Father to all with well-weighed equality 
for the attainment of heavenly grace. 


4. For, with respect to what you say, that the aspect of an infant in the first days after its birth is not pure, 
so that any one of us would still shudder at kissing it, we do not think that this ought to be alleged as any 
impediment to heavenly grace. For it is written, “To the pure all things are pure.” Nor ought any of us to 
shudder at that which God hath condescended to make. For although the infant is still fresh from its birth, 
yet it is not such that any one should shudder at kissing it in giving grace and in making peace; since in 
the kiss of an infant every one of us ought for his very religion’s sake, to consider the still recent hands of 
God themselves, which in some sort we are kissing, in the man lately formed and freshly born, when we 
are embracing that which God has made. For in respect of the observance of the eighth day in the Jewish 
circumcision of the flesh, a sacrament was given beforehand in shadow and in usage; but when Christ 
came, it was fulfilled in truth. For because the eighth day, that is, the first day after the Sabbath, was to 
be that on which the Lord should rise again, and should quicken us, and give us circumcision of the spirit, 
the eighth day, that is, the first day after the Sabbath, and the Lord’s day, went before in the figure; which 
figure ceased when by and by the truth came, and spiritual circumcision was given to us. 


5. For which reason we think that no one is to be hindered from obtaining grace by that law which was 
already ordained, and that spiritual circumcision ought not to be hindered by carnal circumcision, but that 
absolutely every man is to be admitted to the grace of Christ, since Peter also in the Acts of the Apostles 
speaks, and says, “The Lord hath said to me that I should call no man common or unclean.” But if 
anything could hinder men from obtaining grace, their more heinous sins might rather hinder those who 
are mature and grown up and older. But again, if even to the greatest sinners, and to those who had 
sinned much against God, when they subsequently believed, remission of sins is granted—and nobody is 
hindered from baptism and from grace—how much rather ought we to shrink from hindering an infant, 
who, being lately born, has not sinned, except in that, being born after the flesh according to Adam, he 
has contracted the contagion of the ancient death at its earliest birth, who approaches the more easily on 
this very account to the reception of the forgiveness of sins—that to him are remitted, not his own sins, 
but the sins of another. 


6. And therefore, dearest brother, this was our opinion in council, that by us no one ought to be hindered 
from baptism and from the grace of God, who is merciful and kind and loving to all. Which, since it is to be 
observed and maintained in respect of all, we think is to be even more observed in respect of infants and 
newly-born persons, who on this very account deserve more from our help and from the divine mercy, that 
immediately, on the very beginning of their birth, lamenting and weeping, they do nothing else but 
entreat. We bid you, dearest brother, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LIX 


TO THE NUMIDIAN BISHOPS, ON THE REDEMPTION OF THEIR BRETHREN FROM CAPTIVITY AMONG THE 
BARBARIANS 


Argument.—Cyprian Begins by Deploring the Captivity of the Brethren, of Which He Had Heard from the 
Numidian Bishops, and Says that He is Sending Them a Hundred Thousand Sesterces, Contributed by 
Brethren and Sisters and Colleagues. 


1. Cyprian to Januarius, Maximus, Proculus, Victor, Modianus, Nemesianus, Nampulus, and Honoratus, his 
brethren, greeting. With excessive grief of mind, and not without tears, dearest brethren, I have read your 
letter which you wrote to me from the solicitude of your love, concerning the captivity of our brethren and 
sisters. For who would not grieve at misfortunes of that kind, or who would not consider his brother’s 
grief his own, since the Apostle Paul speaks, saying, “Whether one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it; or one member rejoice, all the members rejoice with it;” and in another place he says, “Who is 
weak, and I am not weak?” Wherefore now also the captivity of our brethren must be reckoned as our 
captivity, and the grief of those who are endangered is to be esteemed as our grief, since indeed there is 
one body of our union; and not love only, but also religion, ought to instigate and strengthen us to redeem 
the members of the brethren. 


2. For inasmuch as the Apostle Paul says again, “Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you?”—even although love urged us less to bring help to the brethren, yet in this 
place we must have considered that it was the temples of God which were taken captive, and that we 
ought not by long inactivity and neglect of their suffering to allow the temples of God to be long captive, 
but to strive with what powers we can, and to act quickly by our obedience, to deserve well of Christ our 
Judge and Lord and God. For as the Apostle Paul says, “As many of you as have been baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ,” Christ is to be contemplated in our captive brethren, and He is to be redeemed from 
the peril of captivity who redeemed us from the peril of death; so that He who took us out of the jaws of 
the devil, who abides and dwells in us, may now Himself be rescued and redeemed from the hands of 
barbarians by a sum of money—who redeemed us by His cross and blood—who suffers these things to 
happen for this reason, that our faith may be tried, whether each one of us will do for another what he 
would wish to be done for himself, if he himself were held captive among barbarians. For who that is 
mindful of humanity, and reminded of mutual love, if he be a father, will not now consider that his sons are 
there; if he be a husband, will not think that his wife is there kept captive, with as much grief as shame for 
the marriage tie? But how great is the general grief among all of us, and suffering concerning the peril of 
virgins who are kept there, on whose behalf we must bewail not only the loss of liberty, but of modesty; 
and must lament the bonds of barbarians less than the violence of seducers and abominable places, lest 
the members dedicated to Christ, and devoted for ever in honour of continence by modest. virtue, should 
be sullied by the lust and contagion of the insulter. 


3. Our brotherhood, considering all these things according to your letter, and sorrowfully examining, have 
all promptly and willingly and liberally gathered together supplies of money for the brethren, being 
always indeed, according to the strength of their faith, prone to the work of God, but now even more 
stimulated to salutary works by the consideration of so great a suffering. For since the Lord in His Gospel 
says, “I was sick, and ye visited me,” with how much greater reward for our work will He say now, “I was 
captive, and ye redeemed me!” And since again He says, “I was in prison, and ye came unto me,” how 
much more will it be when He begins to say, “I was in the dungeon of captivity, and I lay shut up and 
bound among barbarians, and from that prison of slavery you delivered me,” being about to receive a 
reward from the Lord when the day of judgment shall come! Finally, we give you the warmest thanks that 
you have wished us to be sharers in your anxiety, and in so great and necessary a work—that you have 
offered us fruitful fields in which we might cast the seeds of our hope, with the expectation of a harvest of 
the most abundant fruits which will proceed from this heavenly and saving operation. We have then sent 
you a sum of one hundred thousand sesterces, which have been collected here in the Church over which 
by the Lord’s mercy we preside, by the contributions of the clergy and people established with us, which 
you will there dispense with what diligence you may. 


4. And we wish, indeed, that nothing of such a kind may happen again, and that our brethren, protected 
by the majesty of the Lord, may be preserved safe from perils of this kind. If, however, for the searching 
out of the love of our mind, and for the testing of the faith of our heart, any such thing should happen, do 
not delay to tell us of it in your letters, counting it for certain that our church and the whole fraternity 
here beseech by their prayers that these things may not happen again; but if they happen, that they will 
willingly and liberally render help. But that you may have in mind in your prayers our brethren and sisters 
who have laboured so promptly and liberally for this needful work, that they may always labour; and that 
in return for their good work you may present them in your sacrifices and prayers, I have subjoined the 
names of each one; and moreover also I have added the names of my colleagues and fellow-priests, who 
themselves also, as they were present, contributed some little according to their power, in their own 
names and the name of their people. And besides our own amount, I have intimated and sent their small 
sums, all of whom, in conformity with the claims of faith and charity, you ought to remember in your 
supplications and prayers. We bid you, dearest brethren, ever heartily farewell, and remember us. 


EPISTLE LX 


TO EUCHRATIUS, ABOUT AN ACTOR 


Argument.—He Forbids an Actor, If He Continue in His Disgraceful Calling, from Communicating in the 
Church. Neither Does He Allow It to Be an Excuse for Him, that He Himself Does Not Practice the 
Histrionic Art, So Long as He Teaches It to Others; Neither Does He Excuse It Because of the Want of 
Means, Since Necessaries May Be Supplied to Him from the Resources of the Church; And Therefore, If 
the Means of the Church There are Not Sufficient, He Recommends Him to Come to Carthage. 


1. Cyprian to Euchratius his brother, greeting. From our mutual love and your reverence for me you have 
thought that I should be consulted, dearest brother, as to my opinion concerning a certain actor, who, 
being settled among you, still persists in the discredit of the same art of his; and as a master and teacher, 
not for the instruction, but for the destruction of boys, that which he has unfortunately learnt he also 
imparts to others: you ask whether such a one ought to communicate with us. This, I think, neither befits 
the divine majesty nor the discipline of the Gospel, that the modesty and credit of the Church should be 
polluted by so disgraceful and infamous a contagion. For since, in the law, men are forbidden to put on a 
woman’s garment, and those that offend in this manner are judged accursed, how much greater is the 
crime, not only to take women’s garments, but also to express base and effeminate and luxurious 
gestures, by the teaching of an immodest art. 


2. Nor let any one excuse himself that he himself has given up the theatre, while he is still teaching the 
art to others. For he cannot appear to have given it up who substitutes others in his place, and who, 
instead of himself alone, supplies many in his stead; against God’s appointment, instructing and teaching 
in what way a man may be broken down into a woman, and his sex changed by art, and how the devil who 
pollutes the divine image may be gratified by the sins of a corrupted and enervated body. But if such a one 
alleges poverty and the necessity of small means, his necessity also can be assisted among the rest who 
are maintained by the support of the Church; if he be content, that is, with very frugal but innocent food. 
And let him not think that he is redeemed by an allowance to cease from sinning, since this is an 
advantage not to us, but to himself. What more he may wish he must seek thence, from such gain as takes 
men away from the banquet of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and leads them down, sadly and 
perniciously fattened in this world, to the eternal torments of hunger and thirst; and therefore, as far as 
you can, recall him from this depravity and disgrace to the way of innocence, and to the hope of eternal 
life, that he may be content with the maintenance of the Church, sparing indeed, but wholesome. But if 
the Church with you is not sufficient for this, to afford support for those in need, he may transfer himself 
to us, and here receive what may be necessary to him for food and clothing, and not teach deadly things 
to others without the Church, but himself learn wholesome things in the Church. I bid you, dearest 
brother, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LXI 


TO POMPONIUS, CONCERNING SOME VIRGINS 


Argument.—Cyprian, with Some of His Colleagues, Replies to His Colleague Pomponius, that Virgins Who 
Had Determined to Maintain Their State with Continency and Firmness, But Who Had Yet Subsequently 
Been Found in the Same Bed with Men, If They Were Still Found to Be Virgins, Should Be Received into 
Communion and Admitted to the Church. But If Otherwise, Since They are Adulterous Towards Christ, 
They Should Be Compelled to Full Repentance, and Those Who Should Obstinately Persevere Should Be 
Ejected from the Church. 


1. Cyprian, Caecilius, Victor, Sedatus, Tertullus, with the presbyters who were present with them, to 
Pomponius their brother, greeting. We have read, dearest brother, your letter which you sent by Paconius 
our brother, asking and desiring us to write again to you, and say what we thought of those virgins who, 
after having once determined to continue in their condition, and firmly to maintain their continency, have 
afterwards been found to have remained in the same bed side by side with men; of whom you say that one 
is a deacon; and yet that the same virgins who have confessed that they have slept with men declare that 
they are chaste. Concerning which matters, since you have desired our advice, know that we do not 
depart from the traditions of the Gospel and of the apostles, but with constancy and firmness take counsel 
for our brethren and sisters, and maintain the discipline of the Church by all the ways of usefulness and 
safety, since the Lord speaks, saying, “And I will give you pastors according to mine heart, and they shall 
feed you with discipline.” And again it is written, “Whoso despiseth discipline is miserable; and in the 
Psalms also the Holy Spirit admonishes and instructs us, saying, “Keep discipline, lest haply the Lord be 
angry, and ye perish from the right way, when His anger shall quickly burn against you.” 


2. In the first place, therefore, dearest brother, both by overseers and people nothing is to be more 
eagerly sought after, than that we who fear God should keep the divine precepts with every observation of 
discipline, and should not suffer our brethren to stray, and to live according to their own fancy and lust; 
but that we should faithfully consult for the life of each one, and not suffer virgins to dwell with men,—I 
do not say to sleep together, but to live together—since both their weak sex and their age, still critical, 
ought to be bridled in all things and ruled by us, lest an occasion should be given to the devil who 


ensnares us, and desires to rage over us, to hurt them, since the apostle also says, “Do not give place to 
the devil.” The ship is watchfully to be delivered from perilous places, that it may not be broken among 
the rocks and cliffs; the baggage must swiftly be taken out of the fire, before it is burnt up by the flames 
reaching it. No one who is near to danger is long safe, nor will the servant of God be able to escape the 
devil if he has entangled himself in the devil’s nets. We must interfere at once with such as these, that 
they may be separated while yet they can be separated in innocence; because by and by they will not be 
able to be separated by our interference, after they have become joined together by a very guilty 
conscience. Moreover, what a number of serious mischiefs we see to have arisen hence; and what a 
multitude of virgins we behold corrupted by unlawful and dangerous conjunctions of this kind, to our 
great grief of mind! But if they have faithfully dedicated themselves to Christ, let them persevere in 
modesty and chastity, without incurring any evil report, and so in courage and steadiness await the 
reward of virginity. But if they are unwilling or unable to persevere, it is better that they should marry, 
than that by their crimes they should fall into the fire. Certainly let them not cause a scandal to the 
brethren or sisters, since it is written, “If meat cause my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.” 


3. Nor let any one think that she can be defended by this excuse, that she may be examined and proved 
whether she be a virgin; since both the hands and the eyes of the midwives are often deceived; and if she 
be found to be a virgin in that particular in which a woman may be so, yet she may have sinned in some 
other part of her body, which may be corrupted and yet cannot be examined. Assuredly the mere lying 
together, the mere embracing, the very talking together, and the act of kissing, and the disgraceful and 
foul slumber of two persons lying together, how much of dishonour and crime does it confess! If a 
husband come upon his wife, and see her lying with another man, is he not angry and raging, and by the 
passion of his rage does he not perhaps take his sword into his hand? And what shall Christ and our Lord 
and Judge think, when He sees His virgin, dedicated to Him, and destined for His holiness, lying with 
another? How indignant and angry is He, and what penalties does He threaten against such unchaste 
connections! whose spiritual sword and the coming day of judgment, that every one of the brethren may 
be able to escape, we ought with all our counsel to provide and to strive. And since it behoves all by all 
means to keep discipline, much more is it right that overseers and deacons should be careful for this, that 
they may afford an example and instruction to others concerning their conversation and character. For 
how can they direct the integrity and continence of others, if the corruptions and teachings of sin begin to 
proceed from themselves? 


4. And therefore you have acted advisedly and with vigour, dearest brother, in excommunicating the 
deacon who has often abode with a virgin; and, moreover, the others who had been used to sleep with 
virgins. But if they have repented of this their unlawful lying together, and have mutually withdrawn from 
one another, let the virgins meantime be carefully inspected by midwives; and if they should be found 
virgins, let them be received to communion, and admitted to the Church; yet with this threatening, that if 
subsequently they should return to the same men, or if they should dwell together with the same men in 
one house or under the same roof, they should be ejected with a severer censure, nor should such be 
afterwards easily received into the Church. But if any one of them be found to be corrupted, let her 
abundantly repent, because she who has been guilty of this crime is an adulteress, not (indeed) against a 
husband, but against Christ; and therefore, a due time being appointed, let her afterwards, when 
confession has been made, return to the Church. But if they obstinately persevere, and do not mutually 
separate themselves, let them know that, with this their immodest obstinacy, they can never be admitted 
by us into the Church, lest they should begin to set an example to others to go to ruin by their crimes. Nor 
let them think that the way of life or of salvation is still open to them, if they have refused to obey the 
bishops and priests, since in Deuteronomy the Lord God says, “And the man that will do presumptuously, 
and will not hearken unto the priest or judge, whosoever he shall be in those days, that man shall die, and 
all the people shall hear and fear, and do no more presumptuously.” God commanded those who did not 
obey His priests to be slain, and those who did not hearken to His judges who were appointed for the 
time. And then indeed they were slain with the sword, when the circumcision of the flesh was yet in force; 
but now that circumcision has begun to be of the spirit among God’s faithful servants, the proud and 
contumacious are slain with the sword of the Spirit, in that they are cast out of the Church. For they 
cannot live out of it, since the house of God is one, and there can be no salvation to any except in the 
Church. But the divine Scripture testifies that the undisciplined perish, because they do not listen to, nor 
obey wholesome precepts; for it says, “An undisciplined man loveth not him that correcteth him. But they 
who hate reproof shall be consumed with disgrace.” 


5. Therefore, dearest brother, endeavour that the undisciplined should not be consumed and perish, that 
as much as you can, by your salutary counsels, you should rule the brotherhood, and take counsel of each 
one with a view to his salvation. Strait and narrow is the way through which we enter into life, but 
excellent and great is the reward when we enter into glory. Let those who have once made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven please God in all things, and not offend God’s priests nor the Lord’s 
Church by the scandal of their wickedness. And if, for the present, certain of our brethren seem to be 
made sorry by us, let us nevertheless remain in our wholesome persuasion, knowing that an apostle also 
has said, “Am I therefore become your enemy because I tell you the truth?” But if they shall obey us, we 
have gained our brethren, and have formed them as well to salvation as to dignity by our address. But if 
some of the perverse persons refuse to obey, let us follow the same apostle, who says, “If I please men, I 


should not be the servant of Christ.” If we cannot please some, so as to make them please Christ, let us 
assuredly, as far as we can, please Christ our Lord and God, by observing His precepts. I bid you, brother 
beloved and much longed-for, heartily farewell in the Lord. 


EPISTLE LXII 


CAECILIUS, ON THE SACRAMENT OF THE CUP OF THE LORD 


Argument.—Cyprian Teaches, in Opposition to Those Who Used Water in the Lord’s Supper, that Not 
Water Alone, But Wine Mixed with Water, Was to Be Offered; That by Water Was Designated in Scripture, 
Baptism, But Certainly Not the Eucharist. By Types Drawn from the Old Testament, the Use of Wine in the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Body is Illustrated; And It is Declared that by the Symbol of Water is Understood 
the Christian Congregation. 


1. Cyprian to Caecilius his brother, greeting. Although I know, dearest brother, that very many of the 
bishops who are set over the churches of the Lord by divine condescension, throughout the whole world, 
maintain the plan of evangelical truth, and of the tradition of the Lord, and do not by human and novel 
institution depart from that which Christ our Master both prescribed and did; yet since some, either by 
ignorance or simplicity in sanctifying the cup of the Lord, and in ministering to the people, do not do that 
which Jesus Christ, our Lord and God, the founder and teacher of this sacrifice, did and taught, I have 
thought it as well a religious as a necessary thing to write to you this letter, that, if any one is still kept in 
this error, he may behold the light of truth, and return to the root and origin of the tradition of the Lord. 
Nor must you think, dearest brother, that I am writing my own thoughts or man’s; or that I am boldly 
assuming this to myself of my own voluntary will, since I always hold my mediocrity with lowly and 
modest moderation. But when anything is prescribed by the inspiration and command of God, it is 
necessary that a faithful servant should obey the Lord, acquitted by all of assuming anything arrogantly to 
himself, seeing that he is constrained to fear offending the Lord unless he does what he is commanded. 


2. Know then that I have been admonished that, in offering the cup, the tradition of the Lord must be 
observed, and that nothing must be done by us but what the Lord first did on our behalf, as that the cup 
which is offered in remembrance of Him should be offered mingled with wine. For when Christ says, “I am 
the true vine,” the blood of Christ is assuredly not water, but wine; neither can His blood by which we are 
redeemed and quickened appear to be in the cup, when in the cup there is no wine whereby the blood of 
Christ is shown forth, which is declared by the sacrament and testimony of all the Scriptures. 


3. For we find in Genesis also, in respect of the sacrament in Noe, this same thing was to them a 
precursor and figure of the Lord’s passion; that he drank wine; that he was drunken; that he was made 
naked in his household; that he was lying down with his thighs naked and exposed; that the nakedness of 
the father was observed by his second son, and was told abroad, but was covered by two, the eldest and 
the youngest; and other matters which it is not necessary to follow out, since this is enough for us to 
embrace alone, that Noe, setting forth a type of the future truth, did not drink water, but wine, and thus 
expressed the figure of the passion of the Lord. 


4. Also in the priest Melchizedek we see prefigured the sacrament of the sacrifice of the Lord, according 
to what divine Scripture testifies, and says, “And Melchizedek, king of Salem, brought forth bread and 
wine.” Now he was a priest of the most high God, and blessed Abraham. And that Melchizedek bore a type 
of Christ, the Holy Spirit declares in the Psalms, saying from the person of the Father to the Son: “Before 
the morning star I begat Thee; Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedek;” which order is 
assuredly this coming from that sacrifice and thence descending; that Melchizedek was a priest of the 
most high God; that he offered wine and bread; that he blessed Abraham. For who is more a priest of the 
most high God than our Lord Jesus Christ, who offered a sacrifice to God the Father, and offered that very 
same thing which Melchizedek had offered, that is, bread and wine, to wit, His body and blood? And with 
respect to Abraham, that blessing going before belonged to our people. For if Abraham believed in God, 
and it was accounted unto him for righteousness, assuredly whosoever believes in God and lives in faith is 
found righteous, and already is blessed in faithful Abraham, and is set forth as justified; as the blessed 
Apostle Paul proves, when he says, “Abraham believed God, and it was accounted to him for 
righteousness. Ye know, then, that they which are of faith, these are the children of Abraham. But the 
Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the Gentiles through faith, pronounced before to Abraham 
that all nations should be blessed in him; therefore they who are of faith are blessed with faithful 
Abraham.” Whence in the Gospel we find that “children of Abraham are raised from stones, that is, are 
gathered from the Gentiles.” And when the Lord praised Zacchaeus, He answered and said “This day is 
salvation come to this house, forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham.” In Genesis, therefore, that the 
benediction, in respect of Abraham by Melchizedek the priest, might be duly celebrated, the figure of 
Christ’s sacrifice precedes, namely, as ordained in bread and wine; which thing the Lord, completing and 
fulfilling, offered bread and the cup mixed with wine, and so He who is the fulness of truth fulfilled the 
truth of the image prefigured. 


5. Moreover the Holy Spirit by Solomon shows before the type of the Lord’s sacrifice, making mention of 
the immolated victim, and of the bread and wine, and, moreover, of the altar and of the apostles, and says, 
“Wisdom hath builded her house, she hath underlaid her seven pillars; she hath killed her victims; she 
hath mingled her wine in the chalice; she hath also furnished her table: and she hath sent forth her 
servants, calling together with a lofty announcement to her cup, saying, Whoso is simple, let him turn to 


me; and to those that want understanding she hath said, Come, eat of my bread, and drink of the wine 
which I have mingled for you.” He declares the wine mingled, that is, he foretells with prophetic voice the 
cup of the Lord mingled with water and wine, that it may appear that that was done in our Lord’s passion 
which had been before predicted. 


6. In the blessing of Judah also this same thing is signified, where there also is expressed a figure of 
Christ, that He should have praise and worship from his brethren; that He should press down the back of 
His enemies yielding and fleeing, with the hands with which He bore the cross and conquered death; and 
that He Himself is the Lion of the tribe of Judah, and should couch sleeping in His passion, and should rise 
up, and should Himself be the hope of the Gentiles. To which things divine Scripture adds, and says, “He 
shall wash His garment in wine, and His clothing in the blood of the grape.” But when the blood of the 
grape is mentioned, what else is set forth than the wine of the cup of the blood of the Lord? 


7. In Isaiah also the Holy Spirit testifies this same thing concerning the Lord’s passion, saying, 
“Wherefore are Thy garments red, and Thy apparel as from the treading of the wine-press full and well 
trodden?” Can water make garments red? or is it water in the wine-press which is trodden by the feet, or 
pressed out by the press? Assuredly, therefore, mention is made of wine, that the Lord’s blood may be 
understood, and that which was afterwards manifested in the cup of the Lord might be foretold by the 
prophets who announced it. The treading also, and pressure of the wine-press, is repeatedly dwelt on; 
because just as the drinking of wine cannot be attained to unless the bunch of grapes be first trodden and 
pressed, so neither could we drink the blood of Christ unless Christ had first been trampled upon and 
pressed, and had first drunk the cup of which He should also give believers to drink. 


8. But as often as water is named alone in the Holy Scriptures, baptism is referred to, as we see intimated 
in Isaiah: “Remember not,” says he, “the former things, and consider not the things of old. Behold, I will 
do a new thing, which shall now spring forth; and ye shall know it. I will even make a way in the 
wilderness, and rivers in the dry place, to give drink to my elected people, my people whom I have 
purchased, that they might show forth my praise.” There God foretold by the prophet, that among the 
nations, in places which previously had been dry, rivers should afterwards flow plenteously, and should 
provide water for the elected people of God, that is, for those who were made sons of God by the 
generation of baptism. Moreover, it is again predicted and foretold before, that the Jews, if they should 
thirst and seek after Christ, should drink with us, that is, should attain the grace of baptism. “If they shall 
thirst,” he says, “He shall lead them through the deserts, shall bring forth water for them out of the rock; 
the rock shall be cloven, and the water shall flow, and my people shall drink;” which is fulfilled in the 
Gospel, when Christ, who is the Rock, is cloven by a stroke of the spear in His passion; who also, 
admonishing what was before announced by the prophet, cries and says, “If any man thirst, let him come 
and drink. He that believeth on me, as the Scripture saith, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.” 
And that it might be more evident that the Lord is speaking there, not of the cup, but of baptism, the 
Scripture adds, saying, “But this spake He of the Spirit, which they that believe on Him should receive.” 
For by baptism the Holy Spirit is received; and thus by those who are baptized, and have attained to the 
Holy Spirit, is attained the drinking of the Lord’s cup. And let it disturb no one, that when the divine 
Scripture speaks of baptism, it says that we thirst and drink, since the Lord also in the Gospel says, 
“Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness;” because what is received with a 
greedy and thirsting desire is drunk more fully and plentifully. As also, in another place, the Lord speaks 
to the Samaritan woman, saying, “Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again; but whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him, shall not thirst for ever.” By which is also signified the very 
baptism of saving water, which indeed is once received, and is not again repeated. But the cup of the Lord 
is always both thirsted for and drunk in the Church. 


9. Nor is there need of very many arguments, dearest brother, to prove that baptism is always indicated 
by the appellation of water, and that thus we ought to understand it, since the Lord, when He came, 
manifested the truth of baptism and the cup in commanding that that faithful water, the water of life 
eternal, should be given to believers in baptism, but, teaching by the example of His own authority, that 
the cup should be mingled with a union of wine and water. For, taking the cup on the eve of His passion, 
He blessed it, and gave it to His disciples, saying, “Drink ye all of this; for this is my blood of the New 
Testament, which shall be shed for many, for the remission of sins. I say unto you, I will not drink 
henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that day in which I shall drink new wine with you in the kingdom 
of my Father.” In which portion we find that the cup which the Lord offered was mixed, and that that was 
wine which He called His blood. Whence it appears that the blood of Christ is not offered if there be no 
wine in the cup, nor the Lord’s sacrifice celebrated with a legitimate consecration unless our oblation and 
sacrifice respond to His passion. But how shall we drink the new wine of the fruit of the vine with Christ 
in the kingdom of His Father, if in the sacrifice of God the Father and of Christ we do not offer wine, nor 
mix the cup of the Lord by the Lord’s own tradition? 


10. Moreover, the blessed Apostle Paul, chosen and sent by the Lord, and appointed a preacher of the 
Gospel truth, lays down these very things in his epistle, saying, “The Lord Jesus, the same night in which 
He was betrayed, took bread; and when He had given thanks, He brake it, and said, This is my body, 
which shall be given for you: do this in remembrance of me. After the same manner also He took the cup, 
when he had supped, saying, This cup is the new testament in my blood: this do, as oft as ye drink it, in 


remembrance of me. For as often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye shall show forth the Lord’s 
death until He come.” But if it is both enjoined by the Lord, and the same thing is confirmed and delivered 
by His apostle, that as often as we drink, we do in remembrance of the Lord the same thing which the 
Lord also did, we find that what was commanded is not observed by us, unless we also do what the Lord 
did; and that mixing the Lord’s cup in like manner we do not depart from the divine teaching; but that we 
must not at all depart from the evangelical precepts, and that disciples ought also to observe and to do 
the same things which the Master both taught and did. The blessed apostle in another place more 
earnestly and strongly teaches, saying, “I wonder that ye are so soon removed from Him that called you 
into grace, unto another gospel, which is not another; but there are some that trouble you, and would 
pervert the Gospel of Christ. But though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any otherwise than that 
which we have preached to you, let him be anathema. As we said before, so say I now again, If any man 
preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be anathema.” 


11. Since, then, neither the apostle himself nor an angel from heaven can preach or teach any otherwise 
than Christ has once taught and His apostles have announced, I wonder very much whence has originated 
this practice, that, contrary to evangelical and apostolical discipline, water is offered in some places in the 
Lord’s cup, which water by itself cannot express the blood of Christ. The Holy Spirit also is not silent in 
the Psalms on the sacrament of this thing, when He makes mention of the Lord’s cup, and says, “Thy 
inebriating cup, how excellent it is!” Now the cup which inebriates is assuredly mingled with wine, for 
water cannot inebriate anybody. And the cup of the Lord in such wise inebriates, as Noe also was 
intoxicated drinking wine, in Genesis. But because the intoxication of the Lord’s cup and blood is not such 
as is the intoxication of the world’s wine, since the Holy Spirit said in the Psalm, “Thy inebriating cup,” He 
added, “how excellent it is,” because doubtless the Lord’s cup so inebriates them that drink, that it makes 
them sober; that it restores their minds to spiritual wisdom; that each one recovers from that flavour of 
the world to the understanding of God; and in the same way, that by that common wine the mind is 
dissolved, and the soul relaxed, and all sadness is laid aside, so, when the blood of the Lord and the cup of 
salvation have been drunk, the memory of the old man is laid aside, and there arises an oblivion of the 
former worldly conversation, and the sorrowful and sad breast which before was oppressed by tormenting 
sins is eased by the joy of the divine mercy; because that only is able to rejoice him who drinks in the 
Church which, when it is drunk, retains the Lord’s truth. 


12. But how perverse and how contrary it is, that although the Lord at the marriage made wine of water, 
we should make water of wine, when even the sacrament of that thing ought to admonish and instruct us 
rather to offer wine in the sacrifices of the Lord. For because among the Jews there was a want of 
spiritual grace, wine also was wanting. For the vineyard of the Lord of hosts was the house of Israel; but 
Christ, when teaching and showing that the people of the Gentiles should succeed them, and that by the 
merit of faith we should subsequently attain to the place which the Jews had lost, of water made wine; 
that is, He showed that at the marriage of Christ and the Church, as the Jews failed, the people of the 
nations should rather flow together and assemble: for the divine Scripture in the Apocalypse declares that 
the waters signify the people, saying, “The waters which thou sawest, upon which the whore sitteth, are 
peoples and multitudes, and nations of the Gentiles, and tongues,” which we evidently see to be contained 
also in the sacrament of the cup. 


13. For because Christ bore us all, in that He also bore our sins, we see that in the water is understood 
the people, but in the wine is showed the blood of Christ. But when the water is mingled in the cup with 
wine, the people is made one with Christ, and the assembly of believers is associated and conjoined with 
Him on whom it believes; which association and conjunction of water and wine is so mingled in the Lord’s 
cup, that that mixture cannot any more be separated. Whence, moreover, nothing can separate the 
Church—that is, the people established in the Church, faithfully and firmly persevering in that which they 
have believed—from Christ, in such a way as to prevent their undivided love from always abiding and 
adhering. Thus, therefore, in consecrating the cup of the Lord, water alone cannot be offered, even as 
wine alone cannot be offered. For if any one offer wine only, the blood of Christ is dissociated from us; but 
if the water be alone, the people are dissociated from Christ; but when both are mingled, and are joined 
with one another by a close union, there is completed a spiritual and heavenly sacrament. Thus the cup of 
the Lord is not indeed water alone, nor wine alone, unless each be mingled with the other; just as, on the 
other hand, the body of the Lord cannot be flour alone or water alone, unless both should be united and 
joined together and compacted in the mass of one bread; in which very sacrament our people are shown 
to be made one, so that in like manner as many grains, collected, and ground, and mixed together into one 
mass, make one bread; so in Christ, who is the heavenly bread, we may know that there is one body, with 
which our number is joined and united. 


14. There is then no reason, dearest brother, for any one to think that the custom of certain persons is to 
be followed, who have thought in time past that water alone should be offered in the cup of the Lord. For 
we must inquire whom they themselves have followed. For if in the sacrifice which Christ offered none is 
to be followed but Christ, assuredly it behoves us to obey and do that which Christ did, and what He 
commanded to be done, since He Himself says in the Gospel, “If ye do whatsoever I command you, 
henceforth I call you not servants, but friends.” And that Christ alone ought to be heard, the Father also 
testifies from heaven, saying, “This is my well-beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him.” 
Wherefore, if Christ alone must be heard, we ought not to give heed to what another before us may have 


thought was to be done, but what Christ, who is before all, first did. Neither is it becoming to follow the 
practice of man, but the truth of God; since God speaks by Isaiah the prophet, and says, “In vain do they 
worship me, teaching the commandments and doctrines of men.” And again the Lord in the Gospel repeals 
this same saying, and says, “Ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may keep your own tradition.” 
Moreover, in another place He establishes it, saying, “Whosoever shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven.” But if we 
may not break even the least of the Lord’s commandments, how much rather is it forbidden to infringe 
such important ones, so great, so pertaining to the very sacrament of our Lord’s passion and our own 
redemption, or to change it by human tradition into anything else than what was divinely appointed! For if 
Jesus Christ, our Lord and God, is Himself the chief priest of God the Father, and has first offered Himself 
a sacrifice to the Father, and has commanded this to be done in commemoration of Himself, certainly that 
priest truly discharges the office of Christ, who imitates that which Christ did; and he then offers a true 
and full sacrifice in the Church to God the Father, when he proceeds to offer it according to what he sees 
Christ Himself to have offered. 


15. But the discipline of all religion and truth is overturned, unless what is spiritually prescribed be 
faithfully observed; unless indeed any one should fear in the morning sacrifices, lest by the taste of wine 
he should be redolent of the blood of Christ. Therefore thus the brotherhood is beginning even to be kept 
back from the passion of Christ in persecutions, by learning in the offerings to be disturbed concerning 
His blood and His blood-shedding. Moreover, however, the Lord says in the Gospel, “Whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me, of him shall the Son of man be ashamed.” And the apostle also speaks, saying, “If I 
pleased men, I should not be the servant of Christ.” But how can we shed our blood for Christ, who blush 
to drink the blood of Christ? 


16. Does any one perchance flatter himself with this notion, that although in the morning, water alone is 
seen to be offered, yet when we come to supper we offer the mingled cup? But when we sup, we cannot 
call the people together to our banquet, so as to celebrate the truth of the sacrament in the presence of all 
the brotherhood. But still it was not in the morning, but after supper, that the Lord offered the mingled 
cup. Ought we then to celebrate the Lord’s cup after supper, that so by continual repetition of the Lord’s 
supper we may offer the mingled cup? It behoved Christ to offer about the evening of the day, that the 
very hour of sacrifice might show the setting and the evening of the world; as it is written in Exodus, “And 
all the people of the synagogue of the children of Israel shall kill it in the evening.” And again in the 
Psalms, “Let the lifting up of my hands be an evening sacrifice.” But we celebrate the resurrection of the 
Lord in the morning. 


17. And because we make mention of His passion in all sacrifices (for the Lord’s passion is the sacrifice 
which we offer), we ought to do nothing else than what He did. For Scripture says, “For as often as ye eat 
this bread and drink this cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death till He come.” As often, therefore, as we 
offer the cup in commemoration of the Lord and of His passion, let us do what it is known the Lord did. 
And let this conclusion be reached, dearest brother: if from among our predecessors any have either by 
ignorance or simplicity not observed and kept this which the Lord by His example and teaching has 
instructed us to do, he may, by the mercy of the Lord, have pardon granted to his simplicity. But we 
cannot be pardoned who are now admonished and instructed by the Lord to offer the cup of the Lord 
mingled with wine according to what the Lord offered, and to direct letters to our colleagues also about 
this, so that the evangelical law and the Lord’s tradition may be everywhere kept, and there be no 
departure from what Christ both taught and did. 


18. To neglect these things any further, and to persevere in the former error, what is it else than to fall 
under the Lord’s rebuke, who in the psalm reproveth, and says, “What hast thou to do to declare my 
statutes, or that thou shouldest take my covenant into thy mouth, seeing thou hatest instruction and 
castest my words behind thee? When thou sawest a thief, thou consentedst with him, and hast been 
partaker with adulterers.” For to declare the righteousness and the covenant of the Lord, and not to do 
the same that the Lord did, what else is it than to cast away His words and to despise the Lord’s 
instruction, to commit not earthly, but spiritual thefts and adulteries? While any one is stealing from 
evangelical truth the words and doings of our Lord, he is corrupting and adulterating the divine precepts, 
as it is written in Jeremiah. He says, “What is the chaff to the wheat? Therefore, behold, I am against the 
prophets, saith the Lord, who steal my words every one from his neighbour, and cause my people to err by 
their lies and by their lightness.” Also in the same prophet, in another place, He says, “She committed 
adultery with stocks and stones, and yet for all this she turned not unto me.” That this theft and adultery 
may not fall unto us also, we ought to be anxiously careful, and fearfully and religiously to watch. For if 
we are priests of God and of Christ, I do not know any one whom we ought rather to follow than God and 
Christ, since He Himself emphatically says in the Gospel, “I am the light of the world; he that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” Lest therefore we should walk in darkness, 
we ought to follow Christ, and to observe his precepts, because He Himself told His apostles in another 
place, as He sent them forth, “All power is given unto me in heaven and earth. Go, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” Wherefore, if we wish to walk in the light of 
Christ, let us not depart from His precepts and monitions, giving thanks that, while He instructs for the 
future what we ought to do, He pardons for the past wherein we in our simplicity have erred. And because 


already His second coming draws near to us, His benign and liberal condescension is more and more 
illuminating our hearts with the light of truth. 


19. Therefore it befits our religion, and our fear, and the place itself, and the office of our priesthood, 
dearest brother, in mixing and offering the cup of the Lord, to keep the truth of the Lord’s tradition, and, 
on the warning of the Lord, to correct that which seems with some to have been erroneous; so that when 
He shall begin to come in His brightness and heavenly majesty, He may find that we keep what He 
admonished us; that we observe what He taught; that we do what He did. I bid you, dearest brother, ever 
heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LXIII 


TO EPICTETUS AND TO THE CONGREGATION OF ASSURAE, CONCERNING FORTUNATIANUS, FORMERLY THEIR 
BISHOP 


Argument.—He Warns Epictetus and the Congregation of the Assuritans Not to Allow Fortunatianus, a 
Lapser, But Their Former Bishop, to Return to His Episcopate, as Well for Other Reasons as Because It 
Had Been Decreed that Lapsed Bishops Should Not Be Admitted to Their Former Rank. 


1. Cyprian to Epictetus his brother, and to the people established at Assurae, greeting. I was gravely and 
grievously disturbed, dearest brethren, at learning that Fortunatianus, formerly bishop among you, after 
the sad lapse of his fall, was now wishing to act as if he were sound, and beginning to claim for himself 
the episcopate. Which thing distressed me; in the first place, on his own account, who, wretched man that 
he is, being either wholly blinded in the darkness of the devil, or deceived by the sacrilegious persuasion 
of certain persons; when he ought to be making atonement, and to give himself to the work of entreating 
the Lord night and day, by tears, and supplications, and prayers, dares still to claim to himself the 
priesthood which he has betrayed, as if it were right, from the altars of the devil, to approach to the altar 
of God. Or as if he would not provoke a greater wrath and indignation of the Lord against himself in the 
day of judgment, who, not being able to be a guide to the brethren in faith and virtue, stands forth as a 
teacher in perfidy, in boldness, and in temerity; and he who has not taught the brethren to stand bravely 
in the battle, teaches those who are conquered and prostrate not even to ask for pardon; although the 
Lord says, “To them have ye poured a drink-offering, and to them have ye offered a meat-offering. Shall I 
not be angry for these things? saith the Lord.” And in another place, “He that sacrificeth to any god, save 
unto the Lord only, shall be destroyed.” Moreover, the Lord again speaks, and says, “They have 
worshipped those whom their own fingers have made: and the mean man boweth down, and the great 
man humbleth himself: and I will not forgive them.” In the Apocalypse also, we read the anger of the Lord 
threatening, and saying, “If any man worship the beast and his image, and receive his mark in his 
forehead or in his hand, the same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God mixed in the cup of His 
anger; and he shall be tormented with fire and brimstone in the presence of the holy angels, and in the 
presence of the Lamb: and the smoke of their torments shall ascend up for ever and ever; neither shall 
they have rest day nor night, who worship the beast and his image.” 


2. Since, therefore, the Lord threatens these torments, these punishments in the day of judgment, to those 
who obey the devil and sacrifice to idols, how does he think that he can act as a priest of God who has 
obeyed and served the priests of the devil; or how does he think that his hand can be transferred to the 
sacrifice of God and the prayer of the Lord which has been captive to sacrilege and to crime, when in the 
sacred Scriptures God forbids the priests to approach to sacrifice even if they have been in lighter guilt; 
and says in Leviticus: “The man in whom there shall be any blemish or stain shall not approach to offer 
gifts to God?” Also in Exodus: “And let the priests which come near to the Lord God sanctify themselves, 
lest perchance the Lord forsake them.” And again: “And when they come near to minister at the altar of 
the Holy One, they shall not bring sin upon them, lest they die.” Those, therefore, who have brought 
grievous sins upon themselves, that is, who, by sacrificing to idols, have offered sacrilegious sacrifices, 
cannot claim to themselves the priesthood of God, nor make any prayer for their brethren in His sight; 
since it is written in the Gospel, “God heareth not a sinner; but if any man be a worshipper of God, and 
doeth His will, him He heareth.” Nevertheless the profound gloom of the falling darkness has so blinded 
the hearts of some, that they receive no light from the wholesome precepts, but, once turned away from 
the direct path of the true way, they are hurried headlong and suddenly by the night and error of their 
sins. 


3. Nor is it wonderful if now those reject our counsels, or the Lord’s precepts, who have denied the Lord. 
They desire gifts, and offerings, and gain, for which formerly they watched insatiably. They still long also 
for suppers and banquets, whose debauch they belched forth in the indigestion lately left to the day, most 
manifestly proving now that they did not before serve religion, but rather their belly and gain, with 
profane cupidity. Whence also we perceive and believe that this rebuke has come from God’s searching 
out, that they might not continue to stand at the altar; and any further, as unchaste persons, to have to do 
with modesty; as perfidious, to have to do with faith; as profane, with religion; as earthly, with things 
divine; as sacrilegious, with things sacred. That such persons may not return again to the profanation of 
the altar, and to the contagion of the brethren, we must keep watch with all our powers, and strive with 
all our strength, that, as far as in us lies, we may keep them back from this audacity of their wickedness, 


that they attempt not any longer to act in the character of priest; who, cast down to the lowest pit of 
death, have gone headlong with the weight of a greater destruction beyond the lapses of the laity. 


4. But if, among these insane persons, their incurable madness shall continue, and, with the withdrawal of 
the Holy Spirit, the blindness which has begun shall remain in its deep night, our counsel will be to 
separate individual brethren from their deceitfulness; and, lest any one should run into the toils of their 
error, to separate them from their contagion. Since neither can the oblation be consecrated where the 
Holy Spirit is not; nor can the Lord avail to any one by the prayers and supplications of one who himself 
has done despite to the Lord. But if Fortunatianus, either by the blindness induced by the devil forgetful of 
his crime, or become a minister and servant of the devil for deceiving the brotherhood, shall persevere in 
this his madness, do you, as far as in you lies, strive, and in this darkness of the rage of the devil, recall 
the minds of the brethren from error, that they may not easily consent to the madness of another; that 
they may not make themselves partakers in the crimes of abandoned men; but being sound, let them 
maintain the constant tenor of their salvation, and of the integrity preserved and guarded by them. 


5. Let the lapsed, however, who acknowledge the greatness of their sin, not depart from entreating the 
Lord, nor forsake the Catholic Church, which has been appointed one and alone by the Lord; but, 
continuing in their atonements and entreating the Lord’s mercy, let them knock at the door of the Church, 
that they may be received there where once they were, and may return to Christ from whom they have 
departed, and not listen to those who deceive them with a fallacious and deadly seduction; since it is 
written, “Let no man deceive you with vain words, for because of these things cometh the wrath of God 
upon the children of disobedience; be not ye therefore partakers with them.” Therefore let no one 
associate himself with the contumacious, and those who do not fear God, and those who entirely with 
draw from the Church. But if any one should be impatient of entreating the Lord who is offended, and 
should be unwilling to obey us, but should follow desperate and abandoned men, he must take the blame 
to himself when the day of judgment shall come. For how shall he be able in that day to entreat the Lord, 
who has both before this denied Christ, and now also the Church of Christ, and not obeying bishops sound 
and wholesome and living, has made himself an associate and a partaker with the dying? I bid you, 
dearest brethren and longed-for, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LXIV 
TO ROGATIANUS, CONCERNING THE DEACON WHO CONTENDED AGAINST THE BISHOP 


Argument.—Cyprian Warns the Bishop Rogatianus to Restrain the Pride of the Deacon Who Had Provoked 
Him with His Insults, and to Compel Him to Repent of His Boldness; Taking Occasion to Repeat Once 
More Whatever He Has Said in the Previous Letter, About the Sacerdotal or Episcopal Power. 


1. Cyprian to his brother Rogatianus, greeting. I and my colleagues who were present with me were 
deeply and grievously distressed, dearest brother, on reading your letter in which you complained of your 
deacon, that, forgetful of your priestly station, and unmindful of his own office and ministry, he had 
provoked you by his insults and injuries. And you indeed have acted worthily, and with your accustomed 
humility towards us, in rather complaining of him to us; although you have power, according to the vigour 
of the episcopate and the authority of your See, whereby you might be justified on him at once, assured 
that all we your colleagues would regard it as a matter of satisfaction, whatever you should do by your 
priestly power in respect of an insolent deacon, as you have in respect of men of this kind divine 
commands. Inasmuch as the Lord God says in Deuteronomy, “And the man that will do presumptuously, 
and will not hearken unto the priest or the judge, whoever he shall be in those days, that man shall die; 
and all the people, when they hear, shall fear, and shall no more do impiously.” And that we may know that 
this voice of God came forth with His true and highest majesty to honour and avenge His priests; when 
three of the ministers—Korah, Dathan, and Abiram—dared to deal proudly, and to exalt their neck against 
Aaron the priest, and to equal themselves with the priest set over them; they were swallowed up and 
devoured by the opening of the earth, and so immediately suffered the penalty of their sacrilegious 
audacity. Nor they alone, but also two hundred and fifty others, who were their companions in boldness, 
were consumed by a fire breaking forth from the Lord, that it might be proved that God’s priests are 
avenged by Him who makes priests. In the book of Kings also, when Samuel the priest was despised by 
the Jewish people on account of his age, as you are now, the Lord in wrath exclaimed, and said, “They 
have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me.” And that He might avenge this, He set over them Saul 
as a king, who afflicted them with grievous injuries, and trod on the people, and pressed down their pride 
with all insults and penalties, that the despised priest might be avenged by divine vengeance on a proud 
people. 


2. Moreover also Solomon, established in the Holy Spirit, testifies and teaches what is the priestly 
authority and power, saying, “Fear the Lord with all thy soul, and reverence His priests;” and again, 
“Honour God with all thy soul, and honour His priests.” Mindful of which precepts, the blessed Apostle 
Paul, according to what we read in the Acts of the Apostles, when it was said to him, “Revilest thou thus 
God’s high priest?” answered and said, “I wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest; for it is written, 
Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy people.” Moreover, our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, our King, 
and Judge, and God, even to the very day of His passion observed the honour to priests and high priests, 


although they observed neither the fear of God nor the acknowledgment of Christ. For when He had 
cleansed the leper, He said to him, “Go, show thyself to the priest, and offer the gift.” With that humility 
which taught us also to be humble, He still called him a priest whom He knew to be sacrilegious; also 
under the very sting of His passion, when He had received a blow, and it was said to Him, “Answerest thou 
the high priest so?” He said nothing reproachfully against the person of the high priest, but rather 
maintained His own innocence saying, “If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why 
smitest thou me?” All which things were therefore done by Him humbly and patiently, that we might have 
an example of humility and patience; for He taught that true priests were lawfully and fully to be 
honoured, in showing Himself such as He was in respect of false priests. 


3. But deacons ought to remember that the Lord chose apostles, that is, bishops and overseers; while 
apostles appointed for themselves deacons after the ascent of the Lord into heaven, as ministers of their 
episcopacy and of the Church. But if we may dare anything against God who makes bishops, deacons may 
also dare against us by whom they are made; and therefore it behoves the deacon of whom you write to 
repent of his audacity, and to acknowledge the honour of the priest, and to satisfy the bishop set over him 
with full humility. For these things are the beginnings of heretics, and the origins and endeavours of evil- 
minded schismatics;—to please themselves, and with swelling haughtiness to despise him who is set over 
them. Thus they depart from the Church—thus a profane altar is set up outside—thus they rebel against 
the peace of Christ, and the appointment and the unity of God. But if, further, he shall harass and provoke 
you with his insults, you must exercise against him the power of your dignity, by either deposing him or 
excommunicating him. For if the Apostle Paul, writing to Timothy, said, “Let no man despise thy youth,” 
how much rather must it be said by your colleagues to you, “Let no man despise thy age? And since you 
have written, that one has associated himself with that same deacon of yours, and is a partaker of his 
pride and boldness, you may either restrain or excommunicate him also, and any others that may appear 
of a like disposition, and act against God’s priest. Unless, as we exhort and advise, they should rather 
perceive that they have sinned and make satisfaction, and suffer us to keep our own purpose; for we 
rather ask and desire to overcome the reproaches and injuries of individuals by clemency and patience, 
than to punish them by our priestly power. I bid you, dearest brother, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LXV 


TO THE CLERGY AND PEOPLE ABIDING AT FURNI, ABOUT VICTOR, WHO HAD MADE THE PRESBYTER FAUSTINUS 
A GUARDIAN 


Argument.—Since, Against the Decision of a Council of Bishops, Geminius Victor Had Named in His Will 
Geminius Faustinus the Presbyter as His Guardian or Curator, He Forbids that Offering Should Be Made 
for Him, or that the Sacrifice Should Be Celebrated for His Repose, Inferring by the Way, from the 
Example of the Levitical Tribe, that Clerics Ought Not to Mix Themselves Up in Secular Cares. 


1. Cyprian to the presbyters, and deacons, and people abiding at Furni, greeting. I and my colleagues who 
were present with me were greatly disturbed, dearest brethren, as were also our fellow-presbyters who 
sate with us, when we were made aware that Geminius Victor, our brother, when departing this life, had 
named Geminius Faustinus the presbyter executor to his will, although long since it was decreed, in a 
council of the bishops, that no one should appoint any of the clergy and the ministers of God executor or 
guardian by his will, since every one honoured by the divine priesthood, and ordained in the clerical 
service, ought to serve only the altar and sacrifices, and to have leisure for prayers and supplications. For 
it is written: “No man that warreth for God entangleth himself with the affairs of this life, that he may 
please Him to whom he has pledged himself.” As this is said of all men, how much rather ought those not 
to be bound by worldly anxieties and involvements, who, being busied with divine and spiritual things, are 
not able to withdraw from the Church, and to have leisure for earthly and secular doings! The form of 
which ordination and engagement the Levites formerly observed under the law, so that when the eleven 
tribes divided the land and shared the possessions, the Levitical tribe, which was left free for the temple 
and the altar, and for the divine ministries, received nothing from that portion of the division; but while 
others cultivated the soil, that portion only cultivated the favour of God, and received the tithes from the 
eleven tribes, for their food and maintenance, from the fruits which grew. All which was done by divine 
authority and arrangement, so that they who waited on divine services might in no respect be called away, 
nor be compelled to consider or to transact secular business. Which plan and rule is now maintained in 
respect of the clergy, that they who are promoted by clerical ordination in the Church of the Lord may be 
called off in no respect from the divine administration, nor be tied down by worldly anxieties and matters; 
but in the honour of the brethren who contribute, receiving as it were tenths of the fruits, they may not 
withdraw from the altars and sacrifices, but may serve day and night in heavenly and spiritual things. 


2. The bishops our predecessors religiously considering this, and wholesomely providing for it, decided 
that no brother departing should name a cleric for executor or guardian; and if any one should do this, no 
offering should be made for him, nor any sacrifice be celebrated for his repose. For he does not deserve to 
be named at the altar of God in the prayer of the priests, who has wished to call away the priests and 
ministers from the altar. And therefore, since Victor, contrary to the rule lately made in council by the 
priests, has dared to appoint Geminius Faustinus, a presbyter, his executor, it is not allowed that any 
offering be made by you for his repose, nor any prayer be made in the church in his name, that so the 


decree of the priests, religiously and needfully made, may be kept by us; and, at the same time, an 
example be given to the rest of the brethren, that no one should call away to secular anxieties the priests 
and ministers of God who are occupied with the service of His altar and Church. For care will probably be 
taken in time to come that this happen not with respect to the person of clerics any more, if what has now 
been done has been punished. I bid you, dearest brethren, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LXVI 
TO FATHER STEPHANUS, CONCERNING MARCIANUS OF ARLES, WHO HAD JOINED HIMSELF TO NOVATIAN 


Argument.—As Marcianus, Bishop of Arles, When He Followed the Sect of Novatian, Had Seduced Many, 
and by His Schism Had Separated Himself from the Communion of the Rest of the Bishops, Cyprian Warns 
Stephanus, that He Should by Announcing the Excommunication of the Offender, Alike by Rome and 
Carthage, Enable the Church at Arles, to Elect Another in His Place; And that So Peace Might Be Granted, 
as Well to the Lapsed as to Those Seduced by Him, Upon Their Repentance, and a Return to the Church 
Conceded to Them. 


1. Cyprian to his brother Stephen, greeting. Faustinus our colleague, abiding at Lyons, has once and again 
written to me, dearest brother, informing me of those things which also I certainly know to have been told 
to you, as well by him as by others our fellow-bishops established in the same province, that Marcianus, 
who abides at Arles, has associated himself with Novatian, and has departed from the unity of the Catholic 
Church, and from the agreement of our body and priesthood, holding that most extreme depravity of 
heretical presumption, that the comforts and aids of divine love and paternal tenderness are closed to the 
servants of God who repent, and mourn, and knock at the gate of the Church with tears, and groans, and 
grief; and that those who are wounded are not admitted for the soothing of their wounds, but that, 
forsaken without hope of peace and communion, they must be thrown to become the prey of wolves and 
the booty of the devil; which matter, dearest brother, it is our business to advise for and to aid in, since we 
who consider the divine clemency, and hold the balance in governing the Church, do thus exhibit the 
rebuke of vigour to sinners in such a way as that, nevertheless, we do not refuse the medicine of divine 
goodness and mercy in raising the lapsed and healing the wounded. 


2. Wherefore it behoves you to write a very copious letter to our fellow-bishops appointed in Gaul, not to 
suffer any longer that Marcian, froward and haughty, and hostile to the divine mercy and to the salvation 
of the brotherhood, should insult our assembly, because he does not yet seem to be excommunicated by 
us; in that he now for a long time boasts and announces that, adhering to Novatian, and following his 
frowardness, he has separated himself from our communion; although Novatian himself, whom he follows, 
has formerly been excommunicated, and judged an enemy to the Church; and when he sent ambassadors 
to us into Africa, asking to be received into our communion, he received back word from a council of 
several priests who were here present, that he himself had excluded himself, and could not by any of us be 
received into communion, as he had attempted to erect a profane altar, and to set up an adulterous 
throne, and to offer sacrilegious sacrifices opposed to the true priest; while the Bishop Cornelius was 
ordained in the Catholic Church by the judgment of God, and by the suffrages of the clergy and people. 
Therefore, if he were willing to return to a right mind, and to come to himself, he should repent and 
return to the Church as a suppliant. How vain it is, dearest brother, when Novatian has lately been 
repulsed and rejected, and excommunicated by God’s priests throughout the whole world, for us still to 
suffer his flatterers now to jest with us, and to judge of the majesty and dignity of the Church! 


3. Let letters be directed by you into the province and to the people abiding at Arles, by which, Marcian 
being excommunicated, another may be substituted in his place, and Christ’s flock, which even to this day 
is contemned as scattered and wounded by him, may be gathered together. Let it suffice that many of our 
brethren have departed in these late years in those parts without peace; and certainly let the rest who 
remain be helped, who groan both day and night, and beseeching the divine and fatherly mercy, entreat 
the comfort of our succour. For, for that reason, dearest brother, the body of priests is abundantly large, 
joined together by the bond of mutual concord, and the link of unity; so that if any one of our college 
should try to originate heresy, and to lacerate and lay waste Christ’s flock, others may help, and as it 
were, as useful and merciful shepherds, gather together the Lord’s sheep into the flock. For what if any 
harbour in the sea shall begin to be mischievous and dangerous to ships, by the breach of its defences; do 
not the navigators direct their ships to other neighbouring ports where there is a safe and practicable 
entrance, and a secure station? Or if, on the road, any inn should begin to be beset and occupied by 
robbers, so that whoever should enter would be caught by the attack of those who lie in wait there; do not 
the travellers, as soon as this its character is discovered, seek other houses of entertainment on the road, 
which shall be safer, where the lodging is trustworthy, and the inns safe for the travellers? And this ought 
now to be the case with us, dearest brother, that we should receive to us with ready and kindly humanity 
our brethren, who, tossed on the rocks of Marcian, are seeking the secure harbours of the Church; and 
that we afford such a place of entertainment for the travellers as is that in the Gospel, in which those who 
are wounded and maimed by robbers may be received and cherished, and protected by the host. 


4. For what is a greater or a more worthy care of overseers, than to provide by diligent solicitude and 
wholesome medicine for cherishing and preserving the sheep? since the Lord speaks, and says, “The 


diseased have ye not strengthened, neither have ye healed that which was sick, neither have ye bound up 
that which was broken, neither have ye brought again that which was driven away, neither have ye sought 
that which was lost. And my sheep were scattered because there is no shepherd; and they became meat to 
all the beasts of the field, and none did search or seek after them. Therefore thus saith the Lord, Behold, I 
am against the shepherds, and I will require my flock at their hands, and cause them to cease from 
feeding the flock; neither shall they feed them any more: for I will deliver them from their mouth, and I 
will feed them with judgment.” Since therefore the Lord thus threatens such shepherds by whom the 
Lord’s sheep are neglected and perish, what else ought we to do, dearest brother, than to exhibit full 
diligence in gathering together and restoring the sheep of Christ, and to apply the medicine of paternal 
affection to cure the wounds of the lapsed, since the Lord also in the Gospel warns, and says, “They that 
be whole need not a physician, but they that are sick?” For although we are many shepherds, yet we feed 
one flock, and ought to collect and cherish all the sheep which Christ by His blood and passion sought for; 
nor ought we to suffer our suppliant and mourning brethren to be cruelly despised and trodden down by 
the haughty presumption of some, since it is written, “But the man that is proud and boastful shall bring 
nothing at all to perfection, who has enlarged his soul as hell.” And the Lord, in His Gospel, blames and 
condemns men of that kind, saying, “Ye are they which justify yourselves before men, but God knoweth 
your hearts: for that which is highly esteemed among men is abomination in the sight of God.” He says 
that those are execrable and detestable who please themselves, who, swelling and inflated, arrogantly 
assume anything to themselves. Since then Marcian has begun to be of these, and, allying himself with 
Novatian, has stood forth as the opponent of mercy and love, let him not pronounce sentence, but receive 
it; and let him not so act as if he himself were to judge of the college of priests, since he himself is judged 
by all the priests. 


5. For the glorious honour of our predecessors, the blessed martyrs Cornelius and Lucius, must be 
maintained, whose memory as we hold in honour, much more ought you, dearest brother, to honour and 
cherish with your weight and authority, since you have become their vicar and successor. For they, full of 
the Spirit of God, and established in a glorious martyrdom, judged that peace should be granted to the 
lapsed, and that when penitence was undergone, the reward of peace and communion was not to be 
denied; and this they attested by their letters, and we all everywhere and entirely have judged the same 
thing. For there could not be among us a diverse feeling in whom there was one spirit; and therefore it is 
manifest that he does not hold the truth of the Holy Spirit with the rest, whom we observe to think 
differently. Intimate plainly to us who has been substituted at Arles in the place of Marcian, that we may 
know to whom to direct our brethren, and to whom we ought to write. I bid you, dearest brother, ever 
heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LXVII 


TO THE CLERGY AND PEOPLE ABIDING IN SPAIN, CONCERNING BASILIDES AND MARTIAL 


Argument.—Basilides and Martial, Bishops, Having Lapsed and Become Contaminated by the Certificates 
of Idolatry, Cyprian with His Fellow-Bishops Praises the Clergy and People of Spain that They Had 
Substituted in Their Place by a Legitimate Election, Sabinus and Felix; Especially As, According to the 
Decision of Cornelius and His Colleagues, Lapsed Bishops Might Indeed Be Received to Repentance, But 
Were Prohibited from the Priestly Honour. Moreover, He Alludes by the Way to Certain Matters About the 
Ancient Rite of Episcopal Election. The Context Indicates that This Was Written During the Episcopate of 
Stephen. 


1. Cyprian, Caecilius, Primus, Polycarp, Nicomedes, Lucilianus, Successus, Sedatus, Fortunatus, 
Januarius, Secundinus, Pomponius, Honoratus, Victor, Aurelius, Sattius, Petrus, another Januarius, 
Saturninus, another Aurelius, Venantius, Quietus, Rogatianus, Tenax, Felix, Faustinus, Quintus, another 
Saturninus, Lucius, Vincentius, Libosus, Geminius, Marcellus, Iambus, Adelphius, Victoricus, and Paulus, 
to Felix the presbyter, and to the peoples abiding at Legio and Asturica, also to Laelius the deacon, and 
the people abiding at Emerita, brethren in the Lord, greeting. When we had come together, dearly beloved 
brethren, we read your letters, which according to the integrity of your faith and your fear of God you 
wrote to us by Felix and Sabinus our fellow-bishops, signifying that Basilides and Martial, being stained 
with the certificates of idolatry, and bound with the consciousness of wicked crimes, ought not to hold the 
episcopate and administer the priesthood of God; and you desired an answer to be written to you again 
concerning these things, and your solicitude, no less just than needful, to be relieved either by the comfort 
or by the help of our judgment. Nevertheless to this your desire not so much our counsels as the divine 
precepts reply, in which it is long since bidden by the voice of Heaven and prescribed by the law of God, 
who and what sort of persons ought to serve the altar and to celebrate the divine sacrifices. For in Exodus 
God speaks to Moses, and warns him, saying, “Let the priests which come near to the Lord God sanctify 
themselves, lest the Lord forsake them.” And again: “And when they come near to the altar of the Holy 
One to minister they shall not bring sin upon them, lest they die.” Also in Leviticus the Lord commands 
and says, “Whosoever hath any spot or blemish upon him, shall not approach to offer gifts to God.” 


2. Since these things are announced and are made plain to us, it is necessary that our obedience should 
wait upon the divine precepts; nor in matters of this kind can human indulgence accept any man’s person, 
or yield anything to any one, when the divine prescription has interfered, and establishes a law. For we 


ought not to be forgetful what the Lord spoke to the Jews by Isaiah the prophet, rebuking, and indignant 
that they had despised the divine precepts and followed human doctrines. “This people,” he says, 
honoureth me with their lips, but their heart is widely removed from me; but in vain do they worship me, 
teaching the doctrines and commandments of men.” This also the Lord repeats in the Gospel, and says, 
“Ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may establish your own tradition.” Having which things 
before our eyes, and solicitously and religiously considering them, we ought in the ordinations of priests 
to choose none but unstained and upright ministers, who, holily and worthily offering sacrifices to God, 
may be heard in the prayers which they make for the safety of the Lord’s people, since it is written, “God 
heareth not a sinner; but if any man be a worshipper of God, and doeth His will, him He heareth.” On 
which account it is fitting, that with full diligence and sincere investigation those should be chosen for 
God’s priesthood whom it is manifest God will hear. 


3. Nor let the people flatter themselves that they can be free from the contagion of sin, while 
communicating with a priest who is a sinner, and yielding their consent to the unjust and unlawful 
episcopacy of their overseer, when the divine reproof by Hosea the prophet threatens, and says, “Their 
sacrifices shall be as the bread of mourning; all that eat thereof shall be polluted;” teaching manifestly 
and showing that all are absolutely bound to the sin who have been contaminated by the sacrifice of a 
profane and unrighteous priest. Which, moreover, we find to be manifested also in Numbers, when Korah, 
and Dathan, and Abiram claimed for themselves the power of sacrificing in opposition to Aaron the priest. 
There also the Lord commanded by Moses that the people should be separated from them, lest, being 
associated with the wicked, themselves also should be bound closely in the same wickedness. “Separate 
yourselves,” said He, “from the tents of these wicked and hardened men, and touch not those things 
which belong to them, lest ye perish together in their sins.” On which account a people obedient to the 
Lord’s precepts, and fearing God, ought to separate themselves from a sinful prelate, and not to associate 
themselves with the sacrifices of a sacrilegious priest, especially since they themselves have the power 
either of choosing worthy priests, or of rejecting unworthy ones. 


4, Which very thing, too, we observe to come from divine authority, that the priest should be chosen in the 
presence of the people under the eyes of all, and should be approved worthy and suitable by public 
judgment and testimony; as in the book of Numbers the Lord commanded Moses, saying, “Take Aaron thy 
brother, and Eleazar his son, and place them in the mount, in the presence of all the assembly, and strip 
Aaron of his garments, and put them upon Eleazar his son; and let Aaron die there, and be added to his 
people.” God commands a priest to be appointed in the presence of all the assembly; that is, He instructs 
and shows that the ordination of priests ought not to be solemnized except with the knowledge of the 
people standing near, that in the presence of the people either the crimes of the wicked may be disclosed, 
or the merits of the good may be declared, and the ordination, which shall have been examined by the 
suffrage and judgment of all, may be just and legitimate. And this is subsequently observed, according to 
divine instruction, in the Acts of the Apostles, when Peter speaks to the people of ordaining an apostle in 
the place of Judas. “Peter,” it says, “stood up in the midst of the disciples, and the multitude were in one 
place.” Neither do we observe that this was regarded by the apostles only in the ordinations of bishops 
and priests, but also in those of deacons, of which matter itself also it is written in their Acts: “And they 
twelve called together,” it says, “the whole congregation of the disciples, and said to them;” which was 
done so diligently and carefully, with the calling together of the whole of the people, surely for this reason, 
that no unworthy person might creep into the ministry of the altar, or to the office of a priest. For that 
unworthy persons are sometimes ordained, not according to the will of God, but according to human 
presumption, and that those things which do not come of a legitimate and righteous ordination are 
displeasing to God, God Himself manifests by Hosea the prophet, saying, “They have set up for themselves 
a king, but not by me.” 


5. For which reason you must diligently observe and keep the practice delivered from divine tradition and 
apostolic observance, which is also maintained among us, and almost throughout all the provinces; that 
for the proper celebration of ordinations all the neighbouring bishops of the same province should 
assemble with that people for which a prelate is ordained. And the bishop should be chosen in the 
presence of the people, who have most fully known the life of each one, and have looked into the doings of 
each one as respects his habitual conduct. And this also, we see, was done by you in the ordination of our 
colleague Sabinus; so that, by the suffrage of the whole brotherhood, and by the sentence of the bishops 
who had assembled in their presence, and who had written letters to you concerning him, the episcopate 
was conferred upon him, and hands were imposed on him in the place of Basilides. Neither can it rescind 
an ordination rightly perfected, that Basilides, after the detection of his crimes, and the baring of his 
conscience even by his own confession, went to Rome and deceived Stephen our colleague, placed at a 
distance, and ignorant of what had been done, and of the truth, to canvass that he might be replaced 
unjustly in the episcopate from which he had been righteously deposed. The result of this is, that the sins 
of Basilides are not so much abolished as enhanced, inasmuch as to his former sins he has also added the 
crime of deceit and circumvention. For he is not so much to be blamed who has been through 
heedlessness surprised by fraud, as he is to be execrated who has fraudulently taken him by surprise. But 
if Basilides could deceive men, he cannot deceive God, since it is written, “God is not mocked.” But 
neither can deceit advantage Martialis, in such a way as that he who also is involved in great crimes 
should hold his bishopric, since the apostle also warns, and says, “A bishop must be blameless, as the 
steward of God.” 


6. Wherefore, since as ye have written, dearly beloved brethren, and as Felix and Sabinus our colleagues 
affirm, and as another Felix of Caesar Augusta, a maintainer of the faith and a defender of the truth, 
signifies in his letter, Basilides and Martialis have been contaminated by the abominable certificate of 
idolatry; and Basilides, moreover, besides the stain of the certificate, when he was prostrate in sickness, 
blasphemed against God, and confessed that he blasphemed; and because of the wound to his own 
conscience, voluntarily laying down his episcopate, turned himself to repentance, entreating God, and 
considering himself sufficiently happy if it might be permitted him to communicate even as a layman: 
Martialis also, besides the long frequenting of the disgraceful and filthy banquets of the Gentiles in their 
college, and placing his sons in the same college, after the manner of foreign nations, among profane 
sepulchres, and burying them together with strangers, has also affirmed, by acts which are publicly taken 
before a ducenarian procurator, that he had yielded himself to idolatry, and had denied Christ; and as 
there are many other and grave crimes in which Basilides and Martialis are held to be implicated; such 
persons attempt to claim for themselves the episcopate in vain; since it is evident that men of that kind 
may neither rule over the Church of Christ, nor ought to offer sacrifices to God, especially since Cornelius 
also, our colleague, a peaceable and righteous priest, and moreover honoured by the condescension of the 
Lord with martyrdom, has long ago decreed with us, and with all the bishops appointed throughout the 
whole world, that men of this sort might indeed be admitted to repentance, but were prohibited from the 
ordination of the clergy, and from the priestly honour. 


7. Nor let it disturb you, dearest brethren, if with some, in these last times, either an uncertain faith is 
wavering, or a fear of God without religion is vacillating, or a peaceable concord does not continue. These 
things have been foretold as about to happen in the end of the world; and it was predicted by the voice of 
the Lord, and by the testimony of the apostles, that now that the world is failing, and the Antichrist is 
drawing near, everything good shall fail, but evil and adverse things shall prosper. 


8. Yet although, in these last times, evangelic rigour has not so failed in the Church of God, nor the 
strength of Christian virtue or faith so languished, that there is not left a portion of the priests which in no 
respect gives way under these ruins of things and wrecks of faith; but, bold and stedfast, they maintain 
the honour of the divine majesty and the priestly dignity, with full observance of fear. We remember and 
keep in view that, although others succumbed and yielded, Mattathias boldly vindicated God’s law; that 
Elias, when the Jews gave way and departed from the divine religion, stood and nobly contended; that 
Daniel, deterred neither by the loneliness of a foreign country nor by the harassment of continual 
persecution, frequently and gloriously suffered martyrdoms; also that the three youths, subdued neither 
by their tender years nor by threats, stood up faithfully against the Babylonian fires, and conquered the 
victor king even in their very captivity itself. Let the number either of prevaricators or of traitors see to it, 
who have now begun to rise in the Church against the Church, and to corrupt as well the faith as the 
truth. Among very many there still remains a sincere mind and a substantial religion, and a spirit devoted 
to nothing but the Lord and its God. Nor does the perfidy of others press down the Christian faith into 
ruin, but rather stimulates and exalts it to glory, according to what the blessed Apostle Paul exhorts, and 
says: “For what if some of these have fallen from their faith: hath their unbelief made the faith of God of 
none effect? God forbid. For God is true, but every man a liar.” But if every man is a liar, and God only 
true, what else ought we, the servants, and especially the priests, of God, to do, than forsake human 
errors and lies, and continue in the truth of God, keeping the Lord’s precepts? 


9. Wherefore, although there have been found some among our colleagues, dearest brethren, who think 
that the godly discipline may be neglected, and who rashly hold communion with Basilides and Martialis, 
such a thing as this ought not to trouble our faith, since the Holy Spirit threatens such in the Psalms, 
saying, “But thou hatest instruction, and castedst my words behind thee: when thou sawest a thief, thou 
consentedst unto him, and hast been partaker with adulterers.” He shows that they become sharers and 
partakers of other men’s sins who are associated with the delinquents. And besides, Paul the apostle 
writes, and says the same thing: “Whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, injurious, proud, boasters of 
themselves, inventors of evil things, who, although they knew the judgment of God, did not understand 
that they which commit such things are worthy of death, not only they which commit those things, but 
they also which consent unto those who do these things.” Since they, says he, who do such things are 
worthy of death, he makes manifest and proves that not only they are worthy of death, and come into 
punishment who do evil things, but also those who consent unto those who do such things—who, while 
they are mingled in unlawful communion with the evil and sinners, and the unrepenting, are polluted by 
the contact of the guilty, and, being joined in the fault, are thus not separated in its penalty. For which 
reason we not only approve, but applaud, dearly beloved brethren, the religious solicitude of your 
integrity and faith, and exhort you as much as we can by our letters, not to mingle in sacrilegious 
communion with profane and polluted priests, but maintain the sound and sincere constancy of your faith 
with religious fear. I bid you, dearest brethren, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LXVII 
TO FLORENTIUS PUPIANUS, ON CALUMNIATORS 


Argument.—Cyprian Clears Himself in the Eyes of Florentius Pupianus from Various Crimes of Which He 
is Accused by Him; And Argues the Lightness of His Mind, in that He Has So Hastily Trusted 


Calumniators. 


1. Cyprian, who is also called Thascius, to Florentius, who is also Pupianus, his brother, greeting. I had 
believed, brother, that you were now at length turned to repentance for having either rashly heard or 
believed in time past things so wicked, so disgraceful, so execrable even among Gentiles, concerning me. 
But even now in your letter I perceive that you are still the same as you were before—that you believe the 
same things concerning me, and that you persist in what you did believe, and, lest by chance the dignity 
of your eminence and your martyrdom should be stained by communion with me, that you are inquiring 
carefully into my character; and after God the Judge who makes priests, that you wish to judge—I will not 
say of me, for what am I?—but of the judgment of God and of Christ. This is not to believe in God—this is 
to stand forth as a rebel against Christ and His Gospel; so that although He says, “Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? and neither of them falls to the ground without the will of my Father,” and His majesty 
and truth prove that even things of little consequence are not done without the consciousness and 
permission of God, you think that God’s priests are ordained in the Church without His knowledge. For to 
believe that they who are ordained are unworthy and unchaste, what else is it than to believe that his 
priests are not appointed in the Church by God, nor through God? 


2. Think you that my testimony of myself is better than that of God? when the Lord Himself teaches, and 
says that testimony is not true, if any one himself appears as a witness concerning himself, for the reason 
that every one would assuredly favour himself. Nor would any one put forward mischievous and adverse 
things against himself, but there may be a simple confidence of truth if, in what was announced of us, 
another is the announcer and witness. “If,” He says, “I bear witness of myself, my testimony is not true; 
but there is another who beareth witness of me.” But if the Lord Himself, who will by and by judge all 
things, was unwilling to be believed on His own testimony, but preferred to be approved by the judgment 
and testimony of God the Father, how much more does it behove His servants to observe this, who are not 
only approved by, but even glory in the judgment and testimony of God! But with you the fabrication of 
hostile and malignant men has prevailed against the divine decree, and against our conscience resting 
upon the strength of its faith, as if among lapsed and profane persons placed outside the Church, from 
whose breasts the Holy Spirit has departed, there could be anything else than a depraved mind and a 
deceitful tongue, and venomous hatred, and sacrilegious lies, which whosoever believes, must of necessity 
be found with them when the day of judgment shall come. 


3. But with respect to what you have said, that priests should be lowly, because both the Lord and His 
apostles were lowly; both all the brethren and Gentiles also well know and love my humility; and you also 
knew and loved it while you were still in the Church, and were in communion with me. But which of us is 
far from humility: I, who daily serve the brethren, and kindly receive with good-will and gladness every 
one that comes to the Church; or you, who appoint yourself bishop of a bishop, and judge of a judge, given 
for the time by God? Although the Lord God says in Deuteronomy, “And the man that will do 
presumptuously, and will not hearken unto the priests or unto the judge who shall be in those days, even 
that man shall die; and all the people, when they hear, shall fear, and do no more presumptuously.” And 
again He speaks to Samuel, and says, “They have not despised thee, but they have despised me.” And 
moreover the Lord, in the Gospel, when it was said to Him, “Answerest thou the high priest so?” guarding 
the priestly dignity, and teaching that it ought to be maintained, would say nothing against the high priest, 
but only clearing His own innocence, answered, saying, “If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but 
if well, why smitest thou me?” The blessed apostle also, when it was said to him, “Revilest thou God’s high 
priest?” spoke nothing reproachfully against the priest, when he might have lifted up himself boldly 
against those who had crucified the Lord, and who had already sacrificed God and Christ, and the temple 
and the priesthood; but even although in false and degraded priests, considering still the mere empty 
shadow of the priestly name, he said, “I wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest; for it is written, 
Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy people.” 


4. Unless perchance I was a priest to you before the persecution, when you held communion with me, and 
ceased to be a priest after the persecution! For the persecution, when it came, lifted you to the highest 
sublimity of martyrdom. But it depressed me with the burden of proscription, since it was publicly 
declared, “If any one holds or possesses any of the property of Caecilius Cyprian, bishop of the 
Christians;” so that even they who did not believe in God appointing a bishop, could still believe in the 
devil proscribing a bishop. Nor do I boast of these things, but with grief I bring them forward, since you 
constitute yourself a judge of God and of Christ, who says to the apostles, and thereby to all chief rulers, 
who by vicarious ordination succeed to the apostles: “He that heareth you, heareth me; and he that 
heareth me, heareth Him that sent me; and he that despiseth you, despiseth me, and Him that sent me.” 


5. For from this have arisen, and still arise, schisms and heresies, in that the bishop who is one and rules 
over the Church is contemned by the haughty presumption of some persons; and the man who is honoured 
by God’s condescension, is judged unworthy by men. For what swelling of pride is this, what arrogance of 
soul, what inflation of mind, to call prelates and priests to one’s own recognition, and unless I may be 
declared clear in your sight and absolved by your judgment, behold now for six years the brotherhood has 
neither had a bishop, nor the people a prelate, nor the flock a pastor, nor the Church a governor, nor 
Christ a representative, nor God a priest! Pupianus must come to the rescue, and give judgment, and 
declare the decision of God and Christ accepted, that so great a number of the faithful who have been 


summoned away, under my rule, may not appear to have departed without hope of salvation and of peace; 
that the new crowd of believers may not be considered to have failed of attaining any grace of baptism 
and the Holy Spirit by my ministry; that the peace conferred upon so many lapsed and penitent persons, 
and the communion vouchsafed by my examination, may not be abrogated by the authority of your 
judgment. Condescend for once, and deign to pronounce concerning us, and to establish our episcopate 
by the authority of your recognition, that God and His Christ may thank you, in that by your means a 
representative and ruler has been restored as well to their altar as to their people. 


6. Bees have a king, and cattle a leader, and they keep faith to him. Robbers obey their chief with an 
obedience full of humility. How much more simple and better than you are the brute cattle and dumb 
animals, and robbers, although bloody, and raging among swords and weapons! The chief among them is 
acknowledged and feared, whom no divine judgment has appointed, but on whom an abandoned faction 
and a guilty band have agreed. 


7. You say, indeed, that the scruple into which you have fallen ought to be taken from your mind. You have 
fallen into it, but it was by your irreligious credulity. You have fallen into it, but it was by your own 
sacrilegious disposition and will in easily hearkening to unchaste, to impious, to unspeakable things 
against your brother, against a priest, and in willingly believing them in defending other men’s falsehoods, 
as if they were your own and your private property; and in not remembering that it is written, “Hedge 
thine ears with thorns, and hearken not to a wicked tongue;” and again: “A wicked doer giveth heed to the 
tongue of the unjust; but a righteous man regards not lying lips.” Wherefore have not the martyrs fallen 
into this scruple, full of the Holy Ghost, and already by their passion near to the presence of God and of 
His Christ; martyrs who, from their dungeon, directed letters to Cyprian the bishop, acknowledging the 
priest of God, and bearing witness to him? Wherefore have not so many bishops, my colleagues, fallen into 
this scruple, who either, when they departed from the midst of us, were proscribed, or being taken were 
cast into prison and were in chains; or who, sent away into exile, have gone by an illustrious road to the 
Lord; or who in some places, condemned to death, have received heavenly crowns from the glorification of 
the Lord? Wherefore have not they fallen into this scruple, from among that people of ours which is with 
us, and is by God’s condescension committed to us—so many confessors who have been put to the 
question and tortured, and glorious by the memory of illustrious wounds and scars; so many chaste 
virgins, so many praiseworthy widows; finally, all the churches throughout the whole world who are 
associated with us in the bond of unity? Unless all these, who are in communion with me, as you have 
written, are polluted with the pollution of my lips, and have lost the hope of eternal life by the contagion 
of my communion. Pupianus alone, sound, inviolate, holy, modest, who would not associate himself with 
us, shall dwell alone in paradise and in the kingdom of heaven. 


8. You have written also, that on my account the Church has now a portion of herself in a state of 
dispersion, although the whole people of the Church are collected, and united, and joined to itself in an 
undivided concord: they alone have remained without, who even, if they had been within, would have had 
to be cast out. Nor does the Lord, the protector of His people, and their guardian, suffer the wheat to be 
snatched from His floor; but the chaff alone can be separated from the Church, since also the apostle 
says, “For what if some of them have departed from the faith? shall their unbelief make the faith of God of 
none effect? God forbid; for God is true, but every man a liar.” And the Lord also in the Gospel, when 
disciples forsook Him as He spoke, turning to the twelve, said, “Will ye also go away?” then Peter 
answered Him, “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the word of eternal life; and we believe, and are 
sure, that Thou art the Son of the living God.” Peter speaks there, on whom the Church was to be built, 
teaching and showing in the name of the Church, that although a rebellious and arrogant multitude of 
those who will not hear and obey may depart, yet the Church does not depart from Christ; and they are 
the Church who are a people united to the priest, and the flock which adheres to its pastor. Whence you 
ought to know that the bishop is in the Church, and the Church in the bishop; and if any one be not with 
the bishop, that he is not in the Church, and that those flatter themselves in vain who creep in, not having 
peace with God’s priests, and think that they communicate secretly with some; while the Church, which is 
Catholic and one, is not cut nor divided, but is indeed connected and bound together by the cement of 
priests who cohere with one another. 


9. Wherefore, brother, if you consider God’s majesty who ordains priests, if you will for once have respect 
to Christ, who by His decree and word, and by His presence, both rules prelates themselves, and rules the 
Church by prelates; if you will trust, in respect of the innocence of bishops, not human hatred, but the 
divine judgment; if you will begin even a late repentance for your temerity, and pride, and insolence; if 
you will most abundantly make satisfaction to God and His Christ whom I serve, and to whom with pure 
and unstained lips I ceaselessly offer sacrifices, not only in peace, but in persecution; we may have some 
ground for communion with you, even although there still remain among us respect and fear for the divine 
censure; so that first I should consult my Lord whether He would permit peace to be granted to you, and 
you to be received to the communion of His Church by His own showing and admonition. 


10. For I remember what has already been manifested to me, nay, what has been prescribed by the 
authority of our Lord and God to an obedient and fearing servant; and among other things which He 
condescended to show and to reveal, He also added this: “Whoso therefore does not believe Christ, who 
maketh the priest, shall hereafter begin to believe Him who avengeth the priest.” Although I know that to 


some men dreams seem ridiculous and visions foolish, yet assuredly it is to such as would rather believe 
in opposition to the priest, than believe the priest. But it is no wonder, since his brethren said of Joseph, 
“Behold, this dreamer cometh; come now therefore, let us slay him.” And afterwards the dreamer attained 
to what he had dreamed; and his slayers and sellers were put to confusion, so that they, who at first did 
not believe the words, afterwards believed the deeds. But of those things that you have done, either in 
persecution or in peace, it is foolish for me to pretend to judge you, since you rather appoint yourself a 
judge over us. These things, of the pure conscience of my mind, and of my confidence in my Lord and my 
God, I have written at length. You have my letter, and I yours. In the day of judgment, before the tribunal 
of Christ, both will be read. 


EPISTLE LXIX 


TO JANUARIUS AND OTHER NUMIDIAN BISHOPS, ON BAPTIZING HERETICS 


Argument.—The Argument of This Letter and the Next is Found in a Subsequent Epistle to Stephen; “That 
What Heretics Use is Not Baptism; And that None Among Them Can Receive Benefit by the Grace of 
Christ, Who Oppose Christ; Has Been Lately Carefully Expressed in a Letter Which Was Written on that 
Subject to Quintus, Our Colleague, Established in Mauritania; As Also in a Letter Which Our Colleagues 
Previously Wrote to the Bishops Presiding in Numidia; Of Both of Which Letters I Have Subjoined Copies.” 


1. Cyprian, Liberalis, Caldonius, Junius, Primus, Caecilius, Polycarp, Nicomedes, Felix, Marrutius, 
Successus, Lucianus, Honoratus, Fortunatus, Victor, Donatus, Lucius, Herculanus, Pomponius, Demetrius, 
Quintus, Saturninus, Januarius, Marcus, another Saturninus, another Donatus, Rogatianus, Sedatus, 
Tertullus, Hortensianus, still another Saturninus, Sattius, to their brethren Januarius, Saturninus, 
Maximus, Victor, another Victor, Cassius, Proculus, Modianus, Cittinus, Gargilius, Eutycianus, another 
Gargilius, another Saturninus, Nemesianus, Nampulus, Antonianus, Rogatianus, Honoratus, greeting. 
When we were together in council, dearest brethren, we read your letter which you wrote to us 
concerning those who seem to be baptized by heretics and schismatics, (asking) whether, when they come 
to the Catholic Church, which is one, they ought to be baptized. On which matter, although you yourselves 
hold thereupon the truth and certainty of the Catholic rule, yet since you have thought that of our mutual 
love we ought to be consulted, we put forward our opinion, not as a new one, but we join with you in equal 
agreement, in an opinion long since decreed by our predecessors, and observed by us,—judging, namely, 
and holding it for certain that no one can be baptized abroad outside the Church, since there is one 
baptism appointed in the holy Church. And it is written in the words of the Lord, “They have forsaken me, 
the fountain of living waters, and hewed them out broken cisterns, which can hold no water.” And again, 
sacred Scripture warns, and says, “Keep thee from the strange water, and drink not from a fountain of 
strange water.” It is required, then, that the water should first be cleansed and sanctified by the priest, 
that it may wash away by its baptism the sins of the man who is baptized; because the Lord says by 
Ezekiel the prophet: “Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be cleansed from all your 
filthiness; and from all your idols will I cleanse you: a new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I 
put within you.” But how can he cleanse and sanctify the water who is himself unclean, and in whom the 
Holy Spirit is not? since the Lord says in the book of Numbers, “And whatsoever the unclean person 
toucheth shall be unclean.” Or how can he who baptizes give to another remission of sins who himself, 
being outside the Church, cannot put away his own sins? 


2. But, moreover, the very interrogation which is put in baptism is a witness of the truth. For when we Say, 
“Dost thou believe in eternal life and remission of sins through the holy Church?” we mean that remission 
of sins is not granted except in the Church, and that among heretics, where there is no Church, sins 
cannot be put away. Therefore they who assert that heretics can baptize, must either change the 
interrogation or maintain the truth; unless indeed they attribute a church also to those who, they contend, 
have baptism. It is also necessary that he should be anointed who is baptized; so that, having received the 
chrism, that is, the anointing, he may be anointed of God, and have in him the grace of Christ. Further, it 
is the Eucharist whence the baptized are anointed with the oil sanctified on the altar. But he cannot 
sanctify the creature of oil, who has neither an altar nor a church; whence also there can be no spiritual 
anointing among heretics, since it is manifest that the oil cannot be sanctified nor the Eucharist 
celebrated at all among them. But we ought to know and remember that it is written, “Let not the oil of a 
sinner anoint my head,” which the Holy Spirit before forewarned in the Psalms, lest any one going out of 
the way and wandering from the path of truth should be anointed by heretics and adversaries of Christ. 
Besides, what prayer can a priest who is impious and a sinner offer for a baptized person? since it is 
written, “God heareth not a sinner; but if any man be a worshipper of God, and doeth His will, him He 
heareth.” Who, moreover, can give what he himself has not? or how can he discharge spiritual functions 
who himself has lost the Holy Spirit? And therefore he must be baptized and renewed who comes 
untrained to the Church, that he may be sanctified within by those who are holy, since it is written, “Be ye 
holy, for I am holy, saith the Lord.” So that he who has been seduced into error, and baptized outside of 
the Church, should lay aside even this very thing in the true and ecclesiastical baptism, viz., that he a man 
coming to God, while he seeks for a priest, fell by the deceit of error upon a profane one. 


3. But it is to approve the baptism of heretics and schismatics, to admit that they have truly baptized. For 
therein a part cannot be void, and part be valid. If one could baptize, he could also give the Holy Spirit. 


But if he cannot give the Holy Spirit, because he that is appointed without is not endowed with the Holy 
Spirit, he cannot baptize those who come; since both baptism is one and the Holy Spirit is one, and the 
Church founded by Christ the Lord upon Peter, by a source and principle of unity, is one also. Hence it 
results, that since with them all things are futile and false, nothing of that which they have done ought to 
be approved by us. For what can be ratified and established by God which is done by them whom the Lord 
calls His enemies and adversaries? setting forth in His Gospel, “He that is not with me is against me; and 
he that gathereth not with me, scattereth.” And the blessed Apostle John also, keeping the 
commandments and precepts of the Lord, has laid it down in his epistle, and said, “Ye have heard that 
antichrist shall come: even now there are many Antichrists; whereby we know that it is the last time. They 
went out from us, but they were not of us; for if they had been of us, no doubt they would have continued 
with us.” Whence we also ought to gather and consider whether they who are the Lord’s adversaries, and 
are called antichrists, can give the grace of Christ. Wherefore we who are with the Lord, and maintain the 
unity of the Lord, and according to His condescension administer His priesthood in the Church, ought to 
repudiate and reject and regard as profane whatever His adversaries and the antichrists do; and to those 
who, coming out of error and wickedness, acknowledge the true faith of the one Church, we should give 
the truth both of unity and faith, by means of all the sacraments of divine grace. We bid you, dearest 
brethren, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LXxX 


TO QUINTUS, CONCERNING THE BAPTISM OF HERETICS 


Argument.—An Answer is Given to Quintus a Bishop in Mauritania, Who Has Asked Advice Concerning the 
Baptism of Heretics. 


1. Cyprian to Quintus his brother, greeting. Lucian, our co-presbyter, has reported to me, dearest brother, 
that you have wished me to declare to you what I think concerning those who seem to have been baptized 
by heretics and schismatics; of which matter, that you may know what several of us fellow-bishops, with 
the brother presbyters who were present, lately determined in council, I have sent you a copy of the same 
epistle. For I know not by what presumption some of our colleagues are led to think that they who have 
been dipped by heretics ought not to be baptized when they come to us, for the reason that they say that 
there is one baptism which indeed is therefore one, because the Church is one, and there cannot be any 
baptism out of the Church. For since there cannot be two baptisms, if heretics truly baptize, they 
themselves have this baptism. And he who of his own authority grants this advantage to them yields and 
consents to them, that the enemy and adversary of Christ should seem to have the power of washing, and 
purifying, and sanctifying a man. But we say that those who come thence are not re-baptized among us, 
but are baptized. For indeed they do not receive anything there, where there is nothing; but they come to 
us, that here they may receive where there is both grace and all truth, because both grace and truth are 
one. But again some of our colleagues would rather give honour to heretics than agree with us; and while 
by the assertion of one baptism they are unwilling to baptize those that come, they thus either themselves 
make two baptisms in saying that there is a baptism among heretics; or certainly, which is a matter of 
more importance, they strive to set before and prefer the sordid and profane washing of heretics to the 
true and only and legitimate baptism of the Catholic Church, not considering that it is written, “He who is 
baptized by one dead, what availeth his washing?” Now it is manifest that they who are not in the Church 
of Christ are reckoned among the dead; and another cannot be made alive by him who himself is not alive, 
since there is one Church which, having attained the grace of eternal life, both lives for ever and quickens 
the people of God. 


2. And they say that in this matter they follow ancient custom; although among the ancients these were as 
yet the first beginnings of heresy and schisms, so that those were involved in them who departed from the 
Church, having first been baptized therein; and these, therefore, when they returned to the Church and 
repented, it was not necessary to baptize. Which also we observe in the present day, that it is sufficient to 
lay hands for repentance upon those who are known to have been baptized in the Church, and have gone 
over from us to the heretics, if, subsequently acknowledging their sin and putting away their error, they 
return to the truth and to their parent; so that, because it had been a sheep, the Shepherd may receive 
into His fold the estranged and vagrant sheep. But if he who comes from the heretics has not previously 
been baptized in the Church, but comes as a stranger and entirely profane, he must be baptized, that he 
may become a sheep, because in the holy Church is the one water which makes sheep. And therefore, 
because there can be nothing common to falsehood and truth, to darkness and light, to death and 
immortality, to Antichrist and Christ, we ought by all means to maintain the unity of the Catholic Church, 
and not to give way to the enemies of faith and truth in any respect. 


3. Neither must we prescribe this from custom, but overcome opposite custom by reason. For neither did 
Peter, whom first the Lord chose, and upon whom He built His Church, when Paul disputed with him 
afterwards about circumcision, claim anything to himself insolently, nor arrogantly assume anything; so as 
to say that he held the primacy, and that he ought rather to be obeyed by novices and those lately come. 
Nor did he despise Paul because he had previously been a persecutor of the Church, but admitted the 
counsel of truth, and easily yielded to the lawful reason which Paul asserted, furnishing thus an 
illustration to us both of concord and of patience, that we should not obstinately love our own opinions, 


but should rather adopt as our own those which at any time are usefully and wholesomely suggested by 
our brethren and colleagues, if they be true and lawful. Paul, moreover, looking forward to this, and 
consulting faithfully for concord and peace, has laid down in his epistle this rule: “Moreover, let the 
prophets speak two or three, and let the rest judge. But if anything be revealed to another that sitteth by, 
let the first hold his peace.” In which place he has taught and shown that many things are revealed to 
individuals for the better, and that each one ought not obstinately to contend for that which he had once 
imbibed and held; but if anything has appeared better and more useful, he should gladly embrace it. For 
we are not overcome when better things are presented to us, but we are instructed, especially in those 
matters which pertain to the unity of the Church and the truth of our hope and faith; so that we, priests of 
God and prelates of His Church, by His condescension, should know that remission of sins cannot be given 
save in the Church, nor can the adversaries of Christ claim to themselves anything belonging to His grace. 


4, Which thing, indeed, Agrippinus also, a man of worthy memory, with his other fellow-bishops, who at 
that time governed the Lord’s Church in the province of Africa and Numidia, decreed, and by the well- 
weighed examination of the common council established: whose opinion, as being both religious and 
lawful and salutary, and in harmony with the Catholic faith and Church, we also have followed. And that 
you may know what kind of letters we have written on this subject, I have transmitted for our mutual love 
a copy of them, as well for your own information as for that of our fellow-bishops who are in those parts. I 
bid you, dearest brother, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LXxI 


TO STEPHEN, CONCERNING A COUNCIL 


Argument.—Cyprian with His Colleagues in a Certain Council Tells Stephen, the Roman Bishop, that It 
Had Been Decreed by Them, Both that Those Who Returned from Heresy into the Church Should Be 
Baptized, and that Bishops or Priests Coming from the Heretics Should Be Received on No Other 
Condition, Than that They Should Communicate as Lay People. A.D. 255. 


1. Cyprian and others, to Stephen their brother, greeting. We have thought it necessary for the arranging 
of certain matters, dearest brother, and for their investigation by the examination of a common council, to 
gather together and to hold a council, at which many priests were assembled at once; at which, moreover, 
many things were brought forward and transacted. But the subject in regard to which we had chiefly to 
write to you, and to confer with your gravity and wisdom, is one that more especially pertains both to the 
priestly authority and to the unity, as well as the dignity, of the Catholic Church, arising as these do from 
the ordination of the divine appointment; to wit, that those who have been dipped abroad outside the 
Church, and have been stained among heretics and schismatics with the taint of profane water, when they 
come to us and to the Church which is one, ought to be baptized, for the reason that it is a small matter to 
“lay hands on them that they may receive the Holy Ghost,” unless they receive also the baptism of the 
Church. For then finally can they be fully sanctified, and be the sons of God, if they be born of each 
sacrament; since it is written, “Except a man be born again of water, and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” For we find also, in the Acts of the Apostles, that this is maintained by the 
apostles, and kept in the truth of the saving faith, so that when, in the house of Cornelius the centurion, 
the Holy Ghost had descended upon the Gentiles who were there, fervent in the warmth of their faith, and 
believing in the Lord with their whole heart; and when, filled with the Spirit, they blessed God in divers 
tongues, still none the less the blessed Apostle Peter, mindful of the divine precept and the Gospel, 
commanded that those same men should be baptized who had already been filled with the Holy Spirit, 
that nothing might seem to be neglected to the observance by the apostolic instruction in all things of the 
law of the divine precept and Gospel. But that that is not baptism which the heretics use; and that none of 
those who oppose Christ can profit by the grace of Christ; has lately been set forth with care in the letter 
which was written on that subject to Quintus, our colleague, established in Mauritania; as also in a letter 
which our colleagues previously wrote to our fellow-bishops presiding in Numidia, of both which letters I 
have subjoined copies. 


2. We add, however, and connect with what we have said, dearest brother, with common consent and 
authority, that if, again, any presbyters or deacons, who either have been before ordained in the Catholic 
Church, and have subsequently stood forth as traitors and rebels against the Church, or who have been 
promoted among the heretics by a profane ordination by the hands of false bishops and antichrists 
contrary to the appointment of Christ, and have attempted to offer, in opposition to the one and divine 
altar, false and sacrilegious sacrifices without, that these also be received when they return, on this 
condition, that they communicate as laymen, and hold it to be enough that they should be received to 
peace, after having stood forth as enemies of peace; and that they ought not, on returning, to retain those 
arms of ordination and honour with which they rebelled against us. For it behoves priests and ministers, 
who wait upon the altar and sacrifices, to be sound and stainless; since the Lord God speaks in Leviticus, 
and says, “No man that hath a stain or a blemish shall come nigh to offer gifts to the Lord.” Moreover, in 
Exodus, He prescribes this same thing, and says, “And let the priests which come near to the Lord God 
sanctify themselves, lest the Lord forsake them.” And again: “And when they come near to minister at the 
altar of the holy place, they shall not bear iniquity upon them, lest they die.” But what can be greater 
iniquity, or what stain can be more odious, than to have stood in opposition to Christ; than to have 


scattered His Church, which He purchased and founded with His blood; than, unmindful of evangelical 
peace and love, to have fought with the madness of hostile discord against the unanimous and accordant 
people of God? Such as these, although they themselves return to the Church, still cannot restore and 
recall with them those who, seduced by them, and forestalled by death without, have perished outside the 
Church without communion and peace; whose souls in the day of judgment shall be required at the hands 
of those who have stood forth as the authors and leaders of their ruin. And therefore to such, when they 
return, it is sufficient that pardon should be granted; since perfidy ought certainly not to receive 
promotion in the household of faith. For what do we reserve for the good and innocent, and those who do 
not depart from the Church, if we honour those who have departed from us, and stood in opposition to the 
Church? 


3. We have brought these things, dearest brother, to your knowledge, for the sake of our mutual honour 
and sincere affection; believing that, according to the truth of your religion and faith, those things which 
are no less religious than true will be approved by you. But we know that some will not lay aside what 
they have once imbibed, and do not easily change their purpose; but, keeping fast the bond of peace and 
concord among their colleagues, retain certain things peculiar to themselves, which have once been 
adopted among them. In which behalf we neither do violence to, nor impose a law upon, any one, since 
each prelate has in the administration of the Church the exercise of his will free, as he shall give an 
account of his conduct to the Lord. We bid you, dearest brother, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LXXII 


TO JUBAIANUS, CONCERNING THE BAPTISM OF HERETICS 


Argument.—Cyprian Refutes a Letter Enclosed to Him by Jubaianus, and with the Greatest Care Collects 
Whatever He Thinks Will Avail for the Defence of His Cause. Moreover, He Sends Jubaianus a Copy of the 
Letter to the Numidians and to Quintus, and Probably the Decrees of the Last Synod. 


1. Cyprian to Jubaianus his brother, greeting. You have written to me, dearest brother, wishing that the 
impression of my mind should be signified to you, as to what I think concerning the baptism of heretics; 
who, placed without, and established outside the Church, arrogate to themselves a matter neither within 
their right nor their power. This baptism we cannot consider as valid or legitimate, since it is manifestly 
unlawful among them; and since we have already expressed in our letters what we thought on this matter, 
I have, as a compendious method, sent you a copy of the same letters, what we decided in council when 
very many of us were present, and what, moreover, I subsequently wrote back to Quintus, our colleague, 
when he asked about the same thing. And now also, when we had met together, bishops as well of the 
province of Africa as of Numidia, to the number of seventy-one, we established this same matter once 
more by our judgment, deciding that there is one baptism which is appointed in the Catholic Church; and 
that by this those are not re-baptized, but baptized by us, who at any time come from the adulterous and 
unhallowed water to be washed and sanctified by the truth of the saving water. 


2. Nor does what you have described in your letters disturb us, dearest brother, that the Novatians re- 
baptize those whom they entice from us, since it does not in any wise matter to us what the enemies of the 
Church do, so long as we ourselves hold a regard for our power, and the stedfastness of reason and truth. 
For Novatian, after the manner of apes—which, although they are not men, yet imitate human doings— 
wishes to claim to himself the authority and truth of the Catholic Church, while he himself is not in the 
Church; nay, moreover, has stood forth hitherto as a rebel and enemy against the Church. For, knowing 
that there is one baptism, he arrogates to himself this one, so that he may say that the Church is with him, 
and make us heretics. But we who hold the head and root of the one Church know, and trust for certain, 
that nothing is lawful there outside the Church, and that the baptism which is one is among us, where he 
himself also was formerly baptized, when he maintained both the wisdom and truth of the divine unity. But 
if Novatian thinks that those who have been baptized in the Church are to be re-baptized outside—without 
the Church—he ought to begin by himself, that he might first be re-baptized with an extraneous and 
heretical baptism, since he thinks that after the Church, yea, and contrary to the Church, people are to be 
baptized without. But what sort of a thing is this, that, because Novatian dares to do this thing, we are to 
think that we must not do it! What then? Because Novatian also usurps the honour of the priestly throne, 
ought we therefore to renounce our throne? Or because Novatian endeavours wrongfully to set up an 
altar and to offer sacrifices, does it behove us to cease from our altar and sacrifices, lest we should appear 
to be celebrating the same or like things with him? Utterly vain and foolish is it, that because Novatian 
arrogates to himself outside the Church the image of the truth, we should forsake the truth of the Church. 


3. But among us it is no new or sudden thing for us to judge that those are to be baptized who come to the 
Church from among the heretics, since it is now many years and a long time ago, that, under Agrippinus— 
a man of worthy memory—very many bishops assembling together have decided this; and thenceforward 
until the present day, so many thousands of heretics in our provinces have been converted to the Church, 
and have neither despised nor delayed, nay, they have both reasonably and gladly embraced, the 
opportunity to attain the grace of the life-giving laver and of saving baptism. For it is not difficult for a 
teacher to insinuate true and lawful things into his mind, who, having condemned heretical pravity, and 
discovered the truth of the Church, comes for this purpose, that he may learn, and learns for the purpose 


that he may live. We ought not to increase the stolidity of heretics by the patronage of our consent, when 
they gladly and readily obey the truth. 


4. Certainly, since I found in the letter the copy of which you transmitted to me, that it was written, “That 
it should not be asked who baptized, since he who is baptized might receive remission of sins according to 
what he believed,” I thought that this topic was not to be passed by, especially since I observed in the 
same epistle that mention was also made of Marcion, saying that “even those that came from him did not 
need to be baptized, because they seemed to have been already baptized in the name of Jesus Christ.” 
Therefore we ought to consider their faith who believe without, whether in respect of the same faith they 
can obtain any grace. For if we and heretics have one faith, we may also have one grace. If the 
Patripassians, Anthropians, Valentinians, Apelletians, Ophites, Marcionites, and other pests, and swords, 
and poisons of heretics for subverting the truth, confess the same Father, the same Son, the same Holy 
Ghost, the same Church with us, they may also have one baptism if they have also one faith. 


5. And lest it should be wearisome to go through all the heresies, and to enumerate either the follies or 
the madness of each of them, because it is no pleasure to speak of that which one either dreads or is 
ashamed to know, let us examine in the meantime about Marcion alone, the mention of whom has been 
made in the letter transmitted by you to us, whether the ground of his baptism can be made good. For the 
Lord after His resurrection, sending His disciples, instructed and taught them in what manner they ought 
to baptize, saying, “All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” He suggests the 
Trinity, in whose sacrament the nations were to be baptized. Does Marcion then maintain the Trinity? 
Does he then assert the same Father, the Creator, as we do? Does he know the same Son, Christ born of 
the Virgin Mary, who as the Word was made flesh, who bare our sins, who conquered death by dying, who 
by Himself first of all originated the resurrection of the flesh, and showed to His disciples that He had 
risen in the same flesh? Widely different is the faith with Marcion, and, moreover, with the other heretics; 
nay, with them there is nothing but perfidy, and blasphemy, and contention, which is hostile to holiness 
and truth. How then can one who is baptized among them seem to have obtained remission of sins, and 
the grace of the divine mercy, by his faith, when he has not the truth of the faith itself? For if, as some 
suppose, one could receive anything abroad out of the Church according to his faith, certainly he has 
received what he believed; but if he believes what is false, he could not receive what is true; but rather he 
has received things adulterous and profane, according to what he believed. 


6. This matter of profane and adulterous baptism Jeremiah the prophet plainly rebukes, saying, “Why do 
they who afflict me prevail? My wound is hard; whence shall I be healed? while it has indeed become unto 
me as deceitful water which has no faithfulness.” The Holy Spirit makes mention by the prophet of 
deceitful water which has no faithfulness. What is this deceitful and faithless water? Certainly that which 
falsely assumes the resemblance of baptism, and frustrates the grace of faith by a shadowy pretence. But 
if, according to a perverted faith, one could be baptized without, and obtain remission of sins, according 
to the same faith he could also attain the Holy Spirit; and there is no need that hands should be laid on 
him when he comes, that he might obtain the Holy Ghost, and be sealed. Either he could obtain both 
privileges without by his faith, or he who has been without has received neither. 


7. But it is manifest where and by whom remission of sins can be given; to wit, that which is given in 
baptism. For first of all the Lord gave that power to Peter, upon whom He built the Church, and whence 
He appointed and showed the source of unity—the power, namely, that whatsoever he loosed on earth 
should be loosed in heaven. And after the resurrection, also, He speaks to the apostles, saying, “As the 
Father hath sent me, even so I send you. And when He had said this, He breathed on them, and saith, unto 
them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” Whence we perceive that only they who are set over the 
Church and established in the Gospel law, and in the ordinance of the Lord, are allowed to baptize and to 
give remission of sins; but that without, nothing can either be bound or loosed, where there is none who 
can either bind or loose anything. 


8. Nor do we propose this, dearest brother, without the authority of divine Scripture, when we say that all 
things are arranged by divine direction by a certain law and by special ordinance, and that none can 
usurp to himself, in opposition to the bishops and priests, anything which is not of his own right and 
power. For Korah, Dathan, and Abiram endeavoured to usurp, in opposition to Moses and Aaron the priest, 
the power of sacrificing; and they did not do without punishment what they unlawfully dared. The sons of 
Aaron also, who placed strange fire upon the altar, were at once consumed in the sight of an angry Lord; 
which punishment remains to those who introduce strange water by a false baptism, that the divine 
vengeance may avenge and chastise when heretics do that in opposition to the Church, which the Church 
alone is allowed to do. 


9. But in respect of the assertion of some concerning those who had been baptized in Samaria, that when 
the Apostles Peter and John came, only hands were imposed on them, that they might receive the Holy 
Ghost, yet that they were not re-baptized; we see that that place does not, dearest brother, touch the 
present case. For they who had believed in Samaria had believed with a true faith; and within, in the 
Church which is one, and to which alone it is granted to bestow the grace of baptism and to remit sins, 


had been baptized by Philip the deacon, whom the same apostles had sent. And therefore, because they 
had obtained a legitimate and ecclesiastical baptism, there was no need that they should be baptized any 
more, but only that which was needed was performed by Peter and John; viz., that prayer being made for 
them, and hands being imposed, the Holy Spirit should be invoked and poured out upon them, which now 
too is done among us, so that they who are baptized in the Church are brought to the prelates of the 
Church, and by our prayers and by the imposition of hands obtain the Holy Spirit, and are perfected with 
the Lord’s seal. 


10. There is no ground, therefore, dearest brother, for thinking that we should give way to heretics so far 
as to contemplate the betrayal to them of that baptism, which is only granted to the one and only Church. 
It is a good soldier’s duty to defend the camp of his general against rebels and enemies. It is the duty of 
an illustrious leader to keep the standards entrusted to him. It is written, “The Lord thy God is a jealous 
God.” We who have received the Spirit of God ought to have a jealousy for the divine faith; with such a 
jealousy as that wherewith Phineas both pleased God and justly allayed His wrath when He was angry, 
and the people were perishing. Why do we receive as allowed an adulterous and alien church, a foe to the 
divine unity, when we know only one Christ and His one Church? The Church, setting forth the likeness of 
paradise, includes within her walls fruit-bearing trees, whereof that which does not bring forth good fruit 
is cut off and is cast into the fire. These trees she waters with four rivers, that is, with the four Gospels, 
wherewith, by a celestial inundation, she bestows the grace of saving baptism. Can any one water from 
the Church’s fountains who is not within the Church? Can one impart those wholesome and saving 
draughts of paradise to any one if he is perverted, and of himself condemned, and banished outside the 
fountains of paradise, and has dried up and failed with the dryness of an eternal thirst? 


11. The Lord cries aloud, that “whosoever thirsts should come and drink of the rivers of living water that 
flowed out of His bosom.” Whither is he to come who thirsts? Shall he come to the heretics, where there is 
no fountain and river of living water at all; or to the Church which is one, and is founded upon one who 
has received the keys of it by the Lord’s voice? It is she who holds and possesses alone all the power of 
her spouse and Lord. In her we preside; for her honour and unity we fight; her grace, as well as her glory, 
we defend with faithful devotedness. We by the divine permission water the thirsting people of God; we 
guard the boundaries of the living fountains. If, therefore, we hold the right of our possession, if we 
acknowledge the sacrament of unity, wherefore are we esteemed prevaricators against truth? Wherefore 
are we judged betrayers of unity? The faithful, and saving, and holy water of the Church cannot be 
corrupted and adulterated, as the Church herself also is uncorrupted, and chaste, and modest. If heretics 
are devoted to the Church and established in the Church, they may use both her baptism and her other 
saving benefits. But if they are not in the Church, nay more, if they act against the Church, how can they 
baptize with the Church’s baptism? 


12. For it is no small and insignificant matter, which is conceded to heretics, when their baptism is 
recognised by us; since thence springs the whole origin of faith and the saving access to the hope of life 
eternal, and the divine condescension for purifying and quickening the servants of God. For if any one 
could be baptized among heretics, certainly he could also obtain remission of sins. If he attained remission 
of sins, he was also sanctified. If he was sanctified, he also was made the temple of God. I ask, of what 
God? If of the Creator; he could not be, because he has not believed in Him. If of Christ; he could not 
become His temple, since he denies that Christ is God. If of the Holy Spirit; since the three are one, how 
can the Holy Spirit be at peace with him who is the enemy either of the Son or of the Father? 


13. Hence it is in vain that some who are overcome by reason oppose to us custom, as if custom were 
greater than truth; or as if that were not to be sought after in spiritual matters which has been revealed 
as the better by the Holy Spirit. For one who errs by simplicity may be pardoned, as the blessed Apostle 
Paul says of himself, “I who at first was a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious; yet obtained mercy, 
because I did it ignorantly.” But after inspiration and revelation made to him, he who intelligently and 
knowingly perseveres in that course in which he had erred, sins without pardon for his ignorance. For he 
resists with a certain presumption and obstinacy, when he is overcome by reason. Nor let any one say, “We 
follow that which we have received from the apostles,” when the apostles only delivered one Church, and 
one baptism, which is not ordained except in the same Church. And we cannot find that any one, when he 
had been baptized by heretics, was received by the apostles in the same baptism, and communicated in 
such a way as that the apostles should appear to have approved the baptism of heretics. 


14. For as to what some say, as if it tended to favour heretics, that the Apostle Paul declared, “Only every 
way, whether in pretence or in truth, let Christ be preached,” we find that this also can avail nothing to 
their benefit who support and applaud heretics. For Paul, in his epistle, was not speaking of heretics, nor 
of their baptism, so that anything can be shown to have been alleged which pertained to this matter. He 
was speaking of brethren, whether as walking disorderly and against the discipline of the Church, or as 
keeping the truth of the Gospel with the fear of God. And he said that certain of them spoke the word of 
God with constancy and courage, but some acted in envy and dissension; that some maintained towards 
him a benevolent love, but that some indulged a malevolent spirit of dissension; but yet that he bore all 
patiently, so long only as, whether in truth or in pretence, the name of Christ which Paul preached might 
come to the knowledge of many; and the sowing of the word, which as yet had been new and irregular, 
might increase through the preaching of the speakers. Besides, it is one thing for those who are within the 


Church to speak concerning the name of Christ; it is another for those who are without, and act in 
opposition to the Church, to baptize in the name of Christ. Wherefore, let not those who favour heretics 
put forward what Paul spoke concerning brethren, but let them show if he thought anything was to be 
conceded to the heretic, or if he approved of their faith or baptism, or if he appointed that perfidious and 
blasphemous men could receive remission of their sins outside the Church. 


15. But if we consider what the apostles thought about heretics, we shall find that they, in all their 
epistles, execrated and detested the sacrilegious wickedness of heretics. For when they say that “their 
word creeps as a canker,” how is such a word as that able to give remission of sins, which creeps like a 
canker to the ears of the hearers? And when they say that there can be no fellowship between 
righteousness and unrighteousness, no communion between light and darkness, how can either darkness 
illuminate, or unrighteousness justify? And when they say that “they are not of God, but are of the spirit of 
Antichrist,” how can they transact spiritual and divine matters, who are the enemies of God, and whose 
hearts the spirit of Antichrist has possessed? Wherefore, if, laying aside the errors of human dispute, we 
return with a sincere and religious faith to the evangelical authority and to the apostolical tradition, we 
shall perceive that they may do nothing towards conferring the ecclesiastical and saving grace, who, 
scattering and attacking the Church of Christ, are called adversaries by Christ Himself, but by His 
apostles, Antichrists. 


16. Again, there is no ground for any one, for the circumvention of Christian truth, opposing to us the 
name of Christ, and saying, “All who are baptized everywhere, and in any manner, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, have obtained the grace of baptism,”—when Christ Himself speaks, and says, “Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” And again, He forewarns and 
instructs, that no one should be easily deceived by false prophets and false Christs in His name. “Many,” 
He says, “shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ, and shall deceive many.” And afterwards He added: 
“But take ye heed; behold, I have foretold you all things.” Whence it appears that all things are not at 
once to be received and assumed which are boasted of in the name of Christ, but only those things which 
are done in the truth of Christ. 


17. For whereas in the Gospels, and in the epistles of the apostles, the name of Christ is alleged for the 
remission of sins; it is not in such a way as that the Son alone, without the Father, or against the Father, 
can be of advantage to anybody; but that it might be shown to the Jews, who boasted as to their having 
the Father, that the Father would profit them nothing, unless they believed on the Son whom He had sent. 
For they who know God the Father the Creator, ought also to know Christ the Son, lest they should flatter 
and applaud themselves about the Father alone, without the acknowledgment of His Son, who also said, 
“No man cometh to the Father but by me.” But He, the same, sets forth, that it is the knowledge of the 
two which saves, when He says, “And this is life eternal, that they might know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” Since, therefore, from the preaching and testimony of Christ 
Himself, the Father who sent must be first known, then afterwards Christ, who was sent, and there cannot 
be a hope of salvation except by knowing the two together; how, when God the Father is not known, nay, is 
even blasphemed, can they who among the heretics are said to be baptized in the name of Christ, be 
judged to have obtained the remission of sins? For the case of the Jews under the apostles was one, but 
the condition of the Gentiles is another. The former, because they had already gained the most ancient 
baptism of the law and Moses, were to be baptized also in the name of Jesus Christ, in conformity with 
what Peter tells them in the Acts of the Apostles, saying, “Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. For 
this promise is unto you, and to your children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our 
God shall call.” Peter makes mention of Jesus Christ, not as though the Father should be omitted, but that 
the Son also might be joined to the Father. 


18. Finally, when, after the resurrection, the apostles are sent by the Lord to the heathens, they are 
bidden to baptize the Gentiles “in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” How, 
then, do some say, that a Gentile baptized without, outside the Church, yea, and in opposition to the 
Church, so that it be only in the name of Jesus Christ, everywhere, and in whatever manner, can obtain 
remission of sin, when Christ Himself commands the heathen to be baptized in the full and united Trinity? 
Unless while one who denies Christ is denied by Christ, he who denies His Father whom Christ Himself 
confessed is not denied; and he who blasphemes against Him whom Christ called His Lord and His God, is 
rewarded by Christ, and obtains remission of sins, and the sanctification of baptism! But by what power 
can he who denies God the Creator, the Father of Christ, obtain, in baptism, the remission of sins, since 
Christ received that very power by which we are baptized and sanctified, from the same Father, whom He 
called “greater” than Himself, by whom He desired to be glorified, whose will He fulfilled even unto the 
obedience of drinking the cup, and of undergoing death? What else is it then, than to become a partaker 
with blaspheming heretics, to wish to maintain and assert, that one who blasphemes and gravely sins 
against the Father and the Lord and God of Christ, can receive remission of sins in the name of Christ? 
What, moreover, is that, and of what kind is it, that he who denies the Son of God has not the Father, and 
he who denies the Father should be thought to have the Son, although the Son Himself testifies, and says, 
“No man can come unto me except it were given unto him of my Father?” So that it is evident, that no 
remission of sins can be received in baptism from the Son, which it is not plain that the Father has 
granted. Especially, since He further repeats, and says, “Every plant which my heavenly Father hath not 


planted shall be rooted up.” 


19. But if Christ’s disciples are unwilling to learn from Christ what veneration and honour is due to the 
name of the Father, still let them learn from earthly and secular examples, and know that Christ has 
declared, not without the strongest rebuke, “The children of this world are wiser in their generation than 
the children of light.” In this world of ours, if any one have offered an insult to the father of any; if in 
injury and frowardness he have wounded his reputation and his honour by a malevolent tongue, the son is 
indignant, and wrathful, and with what means he can, strives to avenge his injured father’s wrong. Think 
you that Christ grants impunity to the impious and profane, and the blasphemers of His Father, and that 
He puts away their sins in baptism, who it is evident, when baptized, still heap up evil words on the 
person of the Father, and sin with the unceasing wickedness of a blaspheming tongue? Can a Christian, 
can a servant of God, either conceive this in his mind, or believe it in faith, or put it forward in discourse? 
And what will become of the precepts of the divine law, which say, “Honour thy father and thy mother?” If 
the name of father, which in man is commanded to be honoured, is violated with impunity in God, what 
will become of what Christ Himself lays down in the Gospel, and says, “He that curseth father or mother, 
let him die the death;” if He who bids that those who curse their parents after the flesh should be 
punished and slain, Himself quickens those who revile their heavenly and spiritual Father, and are hostile 
to the Church, their Mother? An execrable and detestable thing is actually asserted by some, that He who 
threatens the man who blasphemes against the Holy Spirit, that he shall be guilty of eternal sin, Himself 
condescends to sanctify those who blaspheme against God the Father with saving baptism. And now, those 
who think that they must communicate with such as come to the Church without baptism, do not consider 
that they are becoming partakers with other men’s, yea, with eternal sins, when they admit without 
baptism those who cannot, except in baptism, put off the sins of their blasphemies. 


20. Besides, how vain and perverse a thing it is, that when the heretics themselves, having repudiated and 
forsaken either the error or the wickedness in which they had previously been, acknowledge the truth of 
the Church, we should mutilate the rights and sacrament of that same truth, and say to those who come to 
us and repent, that they had obtained remission of sins when they confess that they have sinned, and are 
for that reason come to seek the pardon of the Church! Wherefore, dearest brother, we ought both firmly 
to maintain the faith and truth of the Catholic Church, and to teach, and by all the evangelical and 
apostolical precepts to set forth, the plan of the divine dispensation and unity. 


21. Can the power of baptism be greater or of more avail than confession, than suffering, when one 
confesses Christ before men and is baptized in his own blood? And yet even this baptism does not benefit 
a heretic, although he has confessed Christ, and been put to death outside the Church, unless the patrons 
and advocates of heretics declare that the heretics who are slain in a false confession of Christ are 
martyrs, and assign to them the glory and the crown of martyrdom contrary to the testimony of the 
apostle, who says that it will profit them nothing although they were burnt and slain. But if not even the 
baptism of a public confession and blood can profit a heretic to salvation, because there is no salvation out 
of the Church, how much less shall it be of advantage to him, if in a hiding-place and a cave of robbers, 
stained with the contagion of adulterous water, he has not only not put off his old sins, but rather heaped 
up still newer and greater ones! Wherefore baptism cannot be common to us and to heretics, to whom 
neither God the Father, nor Christ the Son, nor the Holy Ghost, nor the faith, nor the Church itself, is 
common. And therefore it behoves those to be baptized who come from heresy to the Church, that so they 
who are prepared, in the lawful, and true, and only baptism of the holy Church, by divine regeneration, for 
the kingdom of God, may be born of both sacraments, because it is written, “Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 


22. On which place some, as if by human reasoning they were able to make void the truth of the Gospel 
declaration, object to us the case of catechumens; asking if any one of these, before he is baptized in the 
Church, should be apprehended and slain on confession of the name, whether he would lose the hope of 
salvation and the reward of confession, because he had not previously been born again of water? Let men 
of this kind, who are aiders and favourers of heretics, know therefore, first, that those catechumens hold 
the sound faith and truth of the Church, and advance from the divine camp to do battle with the devil, 
with a full and sincere acknowledgment of God the Father, and of Christ, and of the Holy Ghost; then, that 
they certainly are not deprived of the sacrament of baptism who are baptized with the most glorious and 
greatest baptism of blood, concerning which the Lord also said, that He had “another baptism to be 
baptized with.” But the same Lord declares in the Gospel, that those who are baptized in their own blood, 
and sanctified by suffering, are perfected, and obtain the grace of the divine promise, when He speaks to 
the thief believing and confessing in His very passion, and promises that he should be with Himself in 
paradise. Wherefore we who are set over the faith and truth ought not to deceive and mislead those who 
come to the faith and truth, and repent, and beg that their sins should be remitted to them; but to instruct 
them when corrected by us, and reformed for the kingdom of heaven by celestial discipline. 


23. But some one says, “What, then, shall become of those who in past times, coming from heresy to the 
Church, were received without baptism?” The Lord is able by His mercy to give indulgence, and not to 
separate from the gifts of His Church those who by simplicity were admitted into the Church, and in the 
Church have fallen asleep. Nevertheless it does not follow that, because there was error at one time, 
there must always be error; since it is more fitting for wise and God-fearing men, gladly and without delay 


to obey the truth when laid open and perceived, than pertinaciously and obstinately to struggle against 
brethren and fellow-priests on behalf of heretics. 


24. Nor let any one think that, because baptism is proposed to them, heretics will be kept back from 
coming to the Church, as if offended at the name of a second baptism; nay, but on this very account they 
are rather driven to the necessity of coming by the testimony of truth shown and proved to them. For if 
they shall see that it is determined and decreed by our judgment and sentence, that the baptism 
wherewith they are there baptized is considered just and legitimate, they will think that they are justly 
and legitimately in possession of the Church also, and the other gifts of the Church; nor will there be any 
reason for their coming to us, when, as they have baptism, they seem also to have the rest. But further, 
when they know that there is no baptism without, and that no remission of sins can be given outside the 
Church, they more eagerly and readily hasten to us, and implore the gifts and benefits of the Church our 
Mother, assured that they can in no wise attain to the true promise of divine grace unless they first come 
to the truth of the Church. Nor will heretics refuse to be baptized among us with the lawful and true 
baptism of the Church, when they shall have learnt from us that they also were baptized by Paul, who 
already had been baptized with the baptism of John, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles. 


25. And now by certain of us the baptism of heretics is asserted to occupy the (like) ground, and, as if by a 
certain dislike of re-baptizing, it is counted unlawful to baptize after God’s enemies. And this, although we 
find that they were baptized whom John had baptized: John, esteemed the greatest among the prophets; 
John, filled with divine grace even in his mother’s womb; who was sustained with the spirit and power of 
Elias; who was not an adversary of the Lord, but His precursor and announcer; who not only foretold our 
Lord in words, but even showed Him to the eyes; who baptized Christ Himself by whom others are 
baptized. But if on that account a heretic could obtain the right of baptism, because he first baptized, then 
baptism will not belong to the person that has it, but to the person that seizes it. And since baptism and 
the Church can by no means be separated from one another, and divided, he who has first been able to lay 
hold on baptism has equally also laid hold on the Church; and you begin to appear to him as a heretic, 
when you being anticipated, have begun to be last, and by yielding and giving way have relinquished the 
right which you had received. But how dangerous it is in divine matters, that any one should depart from 
his right and power, Holy Scripture declares when, in Genesis, Esau thence lost his birthright, nor was 
able afterwards to regain that which he had once given up. 


26. These things, dearest brother, I have briefly written to you, according to my abilities, prescribing to 
none, and prejudging none, so as to prevent any one of the bishops doing what he thinks well, and having 
the free exercise of his judgment. We, as far as in us lies, do not contend on behalf of heretics with our 
colleagues and fellow-bishops, with whom we maintain a divine concord and the peace of the Lord; 
especially since the apostle says, “If any man, however, is thought to be contentious, we have no such 
custom, neither the Church of God.” Charity of spirit, the honour of our college, the bond of faith, and 
priestly concord, are maintained by us with patience and gentleness. For this reason, moreover, we have 
with the best of our poor abilities, with the permission and inspiration of the Lord, written a treatise on 
the “Benefit of Patience,” which for the sake of our mutual love we have transmitted to you. I bid you, 
dearest brother, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LXXIII 


TO POMPEY, AGAINST THE EPISTLE OF STEPHEN ABOUT THE BAPTISM OF HERETICS 


Argument.—The Purport of This Epistle is Given in St. Augustine’s “Contra Donatistas,” Lib. V. Cap. 23. 
He Says There: “Cyprian, Moreover, Writes to Pompey on the Same Subject, When He Plainly Signifies 
that Stephen, Who, as We Learn, Was Then a Bishop of the Roman Church, Not Only Did Not Agree with 
Him on Those Points, But Even Had Written and Charged in Opposition to Him.” 


1. Cyprian to his brother Pompeius, greeting. Although I have fully comprised what is to be said 
concerning the baptism of heretics in the letters of which I sent you copies, dearest brother, yet, since you 
have desired that what Stephen our brother replied to my letters should be brought to your knowledge, I 
have sent you a copy of his reply; on the reading of which, you will more and more observe his error in 
endeavouring to maintain the cause of heretics against Christians, and against the Church of God. For 
among other matters, which were either haughtily assumed, or were not pertaining to the matter, or 
contradictory to his own view, which he unskilfully and without foresight wrote, he moreover added this 
saying: “If any one, therefore, come to you from any heresy whatever, let nothing be innovated (or done) 
which has not been handed down, to wit, that hands be imposed on him for repentance; since the heretics 
themselves, in their own proper character, do not baptize such as come to them from one another, but 
only admit them to communion.” 


2. He forbade one coming from any heresy to be baptized in the Church; that is, he judged the baptism of 
all heretics to be just and lawful. And although special heresies have special baptisms and different sins, 
he, holding communion with the baptism of all, gathered up the sins of all, heaped together into his own 
bosom. And he charged that nothing should be innovated except what had been handed down; as if he 
were an innovator, who, holding the unity, claims for the one Church one baptism; and not manifestly he 


who, forgetful of unity, adopts the lies and the contagions of a profane washing. Let nothing be innovated, 
says he, nothing maintained, except what has been handed down. Whence is that tradition? Whether does 
it descend from the authority of the Lord and of the Gospel, or does it come from the commands and the 
epistles of the apostles? For that those things which are written must be done, God witnesses and 
admonishes, saying to Joshua the son of Nun: “The book of this law shall not depart out of thy mouth; but 
thou shalt meditate in it day and night, that thou mayest observe to do according to all that is written 
therein.” Also the Lord, sending His apostles, commands that the nations should be baptized, and taught 
to observe all things which He commanded. If, therefore, it is either prescribed in the Gospel, or 
contained in the epistles or Acts of the Apostles, that those who come from any heresy should not be 
baptized, but only hands laid upon them to repentance, let this divine and holy tradition be observed. But 
if everywhere heretics are called nothing else than adversaries and antichrists, if they are pronounced to 
be people to be avoided, and to be perverted and condemned of their own selves, wherefore is it that they 
should not be thought worthy of being condemned by us, since it is evident from the apostolic testimony 
that they are of their own selves condemned? So that no one ought to defame the apostles as if they had 
approved of the baptisms of heretics, or had communicated with them without the Church’s baptism, 
when they, the apostles, wrote such things of the heretics. And this, too, while as yet the more terrible 
plagues of heresy had not broken forth; while Marcion of Pontus had not yet emerged from Pontus, whose 
master Cerdon came to Rome,—while Hyginus was still bishop, who was the ninth bishop in that city,— 
whom Marcion followed, and with greater impudence adding other enhancements to his crime, and more 
daringly set himself to blaspheme against God the Father, the Creator, and armed with sacrilegious arms 
the heretical madness that rebelled against the Church with greater wickedness and determination. 


3. But if it is evident that subsequently heresies became more numerous and worse; and if, in time past, it 
was never at all prescribed nor written that only hands should be laid upon a heretic for repentance, and 
that so he might be communicated with; and if there is only one baptism, which is with us, and is within, 
and is granted of the divine condescension to the Church alone, what obstinacy is that, or what 
presumption, to prefer human tradition to divine ordinance, and not to observe that God is indignant and 
angry as often as human tradition relaxes and passes by the divine precepts, as He cries out, and says by 
Isaiah the prophet, “This people honoureth me with their lips, but their heart is far from me. But in vain 
do they worship me, teaching the doctrines and commandments of men.” Also the Lord in the Gospel, 
similarly rebuking and reproving, utters and says, “Ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may keep 
your own tradition.” Mindful of which precept, the blessed Apostle Paul himself also warns and instructs, 
saying, “If any man teach otherwise, and consent not to the wholesome words of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to His doctrine, he is proud, knowing nothing: from such withdraw thyself.” 


4. Certainly an excellent and lawful tradition is set before us by the teaching of our brother Stephen, 
which may afford us a suitable authority! For in the same place of his epistle he has added and continued: 
“Since those who are specially heretics do not baptize those who come to them from one another, but only 
receive them to communion.” To this point of evil has the Church of God and spouse of Christ been 
developed, that she follows the examples of heretics; that for the purpose of celebrating the celestial 
sacraments, light should borrow her discipline from darkness, and Christians should do that which 
antichrists do. But what is that blindness of soul, what is that degradation of faith, to refuse to recognise 
the unity which comes from God the Father, and from the tradition of Jesus Christ the Lord and our God! 
For if the Church is not with heretics, therefore, because it is one, and cannot be divided; and if thus the 
Holy Spirit is not there, because He is one, and cannot be among profane persons, and those who are 
without; certainly also baptism, which consists in the same unity, cannot be among heretics, because it 
can neither be separated from the Church nor from the Holy Spirit. 


5. Or if they attribute the effect of baptism to the majesty of the name, so that they who are baptized 
anywhere and anyhow, in the name of Jesus Christ, are judged to be renewed and sanctified; wherefore, in 
the name of the same Christ, are not hands laid upon the baptized persons among them, for the reception 
of the Holy Spirit? Why does not the same majesty of the same name avail in the imposition of hands, 
which, they contend, availed in the sanctification of baptism? For if any one born out of the Church can 
become God’s temple, why cannot the Holy Spirit also be poured out upon the temple? For he who has 
been sanctified, his sins being put away in baptism, and has been spiritually reformed into a new man, has 
become fitted for receiving the Holy Spirit; since the apostle says, “As many of you as have been baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ.” He who, having been baptized among the heretics, is able to put on 
Christ, may much more receive the Holy Spirit whom Christ sent. Otherwise He who is sent will be 
greater than Him who sends; so that one baptized without may begin indeed to put on Christ, but not to 
be able to receive the Holy Spirit, as if Christ could either be put on without the Spirit, or the Spirit be 
separated from Christ. Moreover, it is silly to say, that although the second birth is spiritual, by which we 
are born in Christ through the laver of regeneration, one may be born spiritually among the heretics, 
where they say that the Spirit is not. For water alone is not able to cleanse away sins, and to sanctify a 
man, unless he have also the Holy Spirit. Wherefore it is necessary that they should grant the Holy Spirit 
to be there, where they say that baptism is; or else there is no baptism where the Holy Spirit is not, 
because there cannot be baptism without the Spirit. 


6. But what a thing it is, to assert and contend that they who are not born in the Church can be the sons 
of God! For the blessed apostle sets forth and proves that baptism is that wherein the old man dies and 


the new man is born, saying, “He saved us by the washing of regeneration.” But if regeneration is in the 
washing, that is, in baptism, how can heresy, which is not the spouse of Christ, generate sons to God by 
Christ? For it is the Church alone which, conjoined and united with Christ, spiritually bears sons; as the 
same apostle again says, “Christ loved the Church, and gave Himself for it, that He might sanctify it, 
cleansing it with the washing of water.” If, then, she is the beloved and spouse who alone is sanctified by 
Christ, and alone is cleansed by His washing, it is manifest that heresy, which is not the spouse of Christ, 
nor can be cleansed nor sanctified by His washing, cannot bear sons to God. 


7. But further, one is not born by the imposition of hands when he receives the Holy Ghost, but in baptism, 
that so, being already born, he may receive the Holy Spirit, even as it happened in the first man Adam. 
For first God formed him, and then breathed into his nostrils the breath of life. For the Spirit cannot be 
received, unless he who receives first have an existence. But as the birth of Christians is in baptism, while 
the generation and sanctification of baptism are with the spouse of Christ alone, who is able spiritually to 
conceive and to bear sons to God, where and of whom and to whom is he born, who is not a son of the 
Church, so as that he should have God as his Father, before he has had the Church for his Mother? But as 
no heresy at all, and equally no schism, being without, can have the sanctification of saving baptism, why 
has the bitter obstinacy of our brother Stephen broken forth to such an extent, as to contend that sons are 
born to God from the baptism of Marcion; moreover, of Valentinus and Apelles, and of others who 
blaspheme against God the Father; and to say that remission of sins is granted in the name of Jesus Christ 
where blasphemy is uttered against the Father and against Christ the Lord God? 


8. In which place, dearest brother, we must consider, for the sake of the faith and the religion of the 
sacerdotal office which we discharge, whether the account can be satisfactory in the day of judgment for a 
priest of God, who maintains, and approves, and acquiesces in the baptism of blasphemers, when the Lord 
threatens, and says, “And now, O ye priests, this commandment is for you: if ye will not hear, and if ye will 
not lay it to heart to give glory unto my name, saith the Lord Almighty, I will even send a curse upon you, 
and I will curse your blessings.” Does he give glory to God, who communicates with the baptism of 
Marcion? Does he give glory to God, who judges that remission of sins is granted among those who 
blaspheme against God? Does he give glory to God, who affirms that sons are born to God without, of an 
adulterer and a harlot? Does he give glory to God, who does not hold the unity and truth that arise from 
the divine law, but maintains heresies against the Church? Does he give glory to God, who, a friend of 
heretics and an enemy to Christians, thinks that the priests of God, who support the truth of Christ and 
the unity of the Church, are to be excommunicated? If glory is thus given to God, if the fear and the 
discipline of God is thus preserved by His worshippers and His priests, let us cast away our arms; let us 
give ourselves up to captivity; let us deliver to the devil the ordination of the Gospel, the appointment of 
Christ, the majesty of God; let the sacraments of the divine warfare be loosed; let the standards of the 
heavenly camp be betrayed; and let the Church succumb and yield to heretics, light to darkness, faith to 
perfidy, hope to despair, reason to error, immortality to death, love to hatred, truth to falsehood, Christ to 
Antichrist! Deservedly thus do heresies and schisms arise day by day, more frequently and more fruitfully 
grow up, and with serpents’ locks shoot forth and cast out against the Church of God with greater force 
the poison of their venom; whilst, by the advocacy of some, both authority and support are afforded them; 
whilst their baptism is defended, whilst faith, whilst truth, is betrayed; whilst that which is done without 
against the Church is defended within in the very Church itself. 


9. But if there be among us, most beloved brother, the fear of God, if the maintenance of the faith prevail, 
if we keep the precepts of Christ, if we guard the incorrupt and inviolate sanctity of His spouse, if the 
words of the Lord abide in our thoughts and hearts, when he says, “Thinkest thou, when the Son of man 
cometh, shall He find faith on the earth?” then, because we are God’s faithful soldiers, who war for the 
faith and sincere religion of God, let us keep the camp entrusted to us by God with faithful valour. Nor 
ought custom, which had crept in among some, to prevent the truth from prevailing and conquering; for 
custom without truth is the antiquity of error. On which account, let us forsake the error and follow the 
truth, knowing that in Esdras also the truth conquers, as it is written: “Truth endureth and grows strong 
to eternity, and lives and prevails for ever and ever. With her there is no accepting of persons or 
distinctions; but what is just she does: nor in her judgments is there unrighteousness, but the strength, 
and the kingdom, and the majesty, and the power of all ages. Blessed be the Lord God of truth!” This truth 
Christ showed to us in His Gospel, and said, “I am the truth.” Wherefore, if we are in Christ, and have 
Christ in us, if we abide in the truth, and the truth abides in us, let us keep fast those things which are 
true. 


10. But it happens, by a love of presumption and of obstinacy, that one would rather maintain his own evil 
and false position, than agree in the right and true which belongs to another. Looking forward to which, 
the blessed Apostle Paul writes to Timothy, and warns him that a bishop must not be “litigious, nor 
contentious, but gentle and teachable.” Now he is teachable who is meek and gentle to the patience of 
learning. For it behoves a bishop not only to teach, but also to learn; because he also teaches better who 
daily increases and advances by learning better; which very thing, moreover, the same Apostle Paul 
teaches, when he admonishes, “that if anything better be revealed to one sitting by, the first should hold 
his peace.” But there is a brief way for religious and simple minds, both to put away error, and to find and 
to elicit truth. For if we return to the head and source of divine tradition, human error ceases; and having 
seen the reason of the heavenly sacraments, whatever lay hid in obscurity under the gloom and cloud of 


darkness, is opened into the light of the truth. If a channel supplying water, which formerly flowed 
plentifully and freely, suddenly fail, do we not go to the fountain, that there the reason of the failure may 
be ascertained, whether from the drying up of the springs the water has failed at the fountainhead, or 
whether, flowing thence free and full, it has failed in the midst of its course; that so, if it has been caused 
by the fault of an interrupted or leaky channel, that the constant stream does not flow uninterruptedly and 
continuously, then the channel being repaired and strengthened, the water collected may be supplied for 
the use and drink of the city, with the same fertility and plenty with which it issues from the spring? And 
this it behoves the priests of God to do now, if they would keep the divine precepts, that if in any respect 
the truth have wavered and vacillated, we should return to our original and Lord, and to the evangelical 
and apostolical tradition; and thence may arise the ground of our action, whence has taken rise both our 
order and our origin. 


11. For it has been delivered to us, that there is one God, and one Christ, and one hope, and one faith, and 
one Church, and one baptism ordained only in the one Church, from which unity whosoever will depart 
must needs be found with heretics; and while he upholds them against the Church, he impugns the 
sacrament of the divine tradition. The sacrament of which unity we see expressed also in the Canticles, in 
the person of Christ, who says, “A garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse, a fountain sealed, a well of 
living water, a garden with the fruit of apples.” But if His Church is a garden enclosed, and a fountain 
sealed, how can he who is not in the Church enter into the same garden, or drink from its fountain? 
Moreover, Peter himself, showing and vindicating the unity, has commanded and warned us that we 
cannot be saved, except by the one only baptism of one Church. “In the ark,” says he, “of Noah, few, that 
is, eight souls, were saved by water, as also baptism shall in like manner save you.” In how short and 
spiritual a summary has he set forth the sacrament of unity! For as, in that baptism of the world in which 
its ancient iniquity was purged away, he who was not in the ark of Noah could not be saved by water, so 
neither can he appear to be saved by baptism who has not been baptized in the Church which is 
established in the unity of the Lord according to the sacrament of the one ark. 


12. Therefore, dearest brother, having explored and seen the truth; it is observed and held by us, that all 
who are converted from any heresy whatever to the Church must be baptized by the only and lawful 
baptism of the Church, with the exception of those who had previously been baptized in the Church, and 
so had passed over to the heretics. For it behoves these, when they return, having repented, to be 
received by the imposition of hands only, and to be restored by the shepherd to the sheep-fold whence 
they had strayed. I bid you, dearest brother, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LXXIV 
FIRMILIAN, BISHOP OF CAESAREA IN CAPPADOCIA, TO CYPRIAN, AGAINST THE LETTER OF STEPHEN. A.D. 256 


Argument.—The Argument of This Letter is Exactly the Same as that of the Previous One, But Written 
with a Little More Vehemence and Acerbity Than Becomes a Bishop, Chiefly for the Reason, as May Be 
Suspected, that Stephen Had Also Written Another Letter to Firmilianus, Helenus, and Other Bishops of 
Those Parts. 


1. Firmilianus to Cyprian, his brother in the Lord, greeting. We have received by Rogatian, our beloved 
deacon, the letter sent by you which you wrote to us, well-beloved brother; and we gave the greatest 
thanks to the Lord, because it has happened that we who are separated from one another in body are thus 
united in spirit, as if we were not only occupying one country, but inhabiting together one and the self- 
same house. Which also it is becoming for us to say, because, indeed, the spiritual house of God is one. 
“For it shall come to pass in the last days,” saith the prophet, “that the mountain of the Lord shall be 
manifest, and the house of God above the tops of the mountains.” Those that come together into this 
house are united with gladness, according to what is asked from the Lord in the psalm, to dwell in the 
house of the Lord all the days of one’s life. Whence in another place also it is made manifest, that among 
the saints there is great and desirous love for assembling together. “Behold,” he says, “how good and how 
pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!” 


2. For unity and peace and concord afford the greatest pleasure not only to men who believe and know 
the truth, but also to heavenly angels themselves, to whom the divine word says it is a joy when one 
sinner repents and returns to the bond of unity. But assuredly this would not be said of the angels, who 
have their conversation in heaven, unless they themselves also were united to us, who rejoice at our unity; 
even as, on the other hand, they are assuredly saddened when they see the diverse minds and the divided 
wills of some, as if not only they do not together invoke one and the same God, but as if, separated and 
divided from one another, they can neither have a common conversation nor discourse. Except that we 
may in this matter give thanks to Stephen, that it has now happened through his unkindness that we 
receive the proof of your faith and wisdom. But although we have received the favour of this benefit on 
account of Stephen, certainly Stephen has not done anything deserving of kindness and thanks. For 
neither can Judas be thought worthy by his perfidy and treachery wherewith he wickedly dealt concerning 
the Saviour, as though he had been the cause of such great advantages, that through him the world and 
the people of the Gentiles were delivered by the Lord’s passion. 


3. But let these things which were done by Stephen be passed by for the present, lest, while we remember 
his audacity and pride, we bring a more lasting sadness on ourselves from the things that he has wickedly 
done. And knowing, concerning you, that you have settled this matter, concerning which there is now a 
question, according to the rule of truth and the wisdom of Christ; we have exulted with great joy, and have 
given God thanks that we have found in brethren placed at such a distance such a unanimity of faith and 
truth with us. For the grace of God is mighty to associate and join together in the bond of charity and 
unity even those things which seem to be divided by a considerable space of earth, according to the way 
in which of old also the divine power associated in the bond of unanimity Ezekiel and Daniel, though later 
in their age, and separated from them by a long space of time, to Job and Noah, who were among the first; 
so that although they were separated by long periods, yet by divine inspiration they felt the same truths. 
And this also we now observe in you, that you who are separated from us by the most extensive regions, 
approve yourselves to be, nevertheless, joined with us in mind and spirit. All which arises from the divine 
unity. For even as the Lord who dwells in us is one and the same, He everywhere joins and couples His 
own people in the bond of unity, whence their sound has gone out into the whole earth, who are sent by 
the Lord swiftly running in the spirit of unity; as, on the other hand, it is of no advantage that some are 
very near and joined together bodily, if in spirit and mind they differ, since souls cannot at all be united 
which divide themselves from God’s unity. “For, lo,” it says, “they that are far from Thee shall perish.” But 
such shall undergo the judgment of God according to their desert, as depart from His words who prays to 
the Father for unity, and says, “Father, grant that, as Thou and I are one, so they also may be one in us.” 


4. But we receive those things which you have written as if they were our own; nor do we read them 
cursorily, but by frequent repetition have committed them to memory. Nor does it hinder saving 
usefulness, either to repeat the same things for the confirmation of the truth, or, moreover, to add some 
things for the sake of accumulating proof. But if anything has been added by us, it is not added as if there 
had been too little said by you; but since the divine discourse surpasses human nature, and the soul 
cannot conceive or grasp the whole and perfect word, therefore also the number of prophets is so great, 
that the divine wisdom in its multiplicity may be distributed through many. Whence also he who first 
speaks in prophecy is bidden to be silent if a revelation be made to a second. For which reason it happens 
of necessity among us, that year by year we, the elders and prelates, assemble together to arrange those 
matters which are committed to our care, so that if any things are more serious they may be directed by 
the common counsel. Moreover, we do this that some remedy may be sought for by repentance for lapsed 
brethren, and for those wounded by the devil after the saving laver, not as though they obtained remission 
of sins from us, but that by our means they may be converted to the understanding of their sins, and may 
be compelled to give fuller satisfaction to the Lord. 


5. But since that messenger sent by you was in haste to return to you, and the winter season was 
pressing, we replied what we could to your letter. And indeed, as respects what Stephen has said, as 
though the apostles forbade those who come from heresy to be baptized, and delivered this also to be 
observed by their successors, you have replied most abundantly, that no one is so foolish as to believe that 
the apostles delivered this, when it is even well known that these heresies themselves, execrable and 
detestable as they are, arose subsequently; when even Marcion the disciple of Cerdo is found to have 
introduced his sacrilegious tradition against God long after the apostles, and after long lapse of time from 
them. Apelles, also consenting to his blasphemy, added many other new and more important matters 
hostile to faith and truth. But also the time of Valentinus and Basilides is manifest, that they too, after the 
apostles, and after a long period, rebelled against the Church of God with their wicked lies. It is plain that 
the other heretics, also, afterwards introduced their evil sects and perverse inventions, even as every one 
was led by error; all of whom, it is evident, were self-condemned, and have declared against themselves 
an inevitable sentence before the day of judgment; and he who confirms the baptism of these, what else 
does he do but adjudge himself with them, and condemn himself, making himself a partaker with such? 


6. But that they who are at Rome do not observe those things in all cases which are handed down from the 
beginning, and vainly pretend the authority of the apostles; any one may know also from the fact, that 
concerning the celebration of Easter, and concerning many other sacraments of divine matters, he may 
see that there are some diversities among them, and that all things are not observed among them alike, 
which are observed at Jerusalem, just as in very many other provinces also many things are varied 
because of the difference of the places and names. And yet on this account there is no departure at all 
from the peace and unity of the Catholic Church, such as Stephen has now dared to make; breaking the 
peace against you, which his predecessors have always kept with you in mutual love and honour, even 
herein defaming Peter and Paul the blessed apostles, as if the very men delivered this who in their epistles 
execrated heretics, and warned us to avoid them. Whence it appears that this tradition is of men which 
maintains heretics, and asserts that they have baptism, which belongs to the Church alone. 


7. But, moreover, you have well answered that part where Stephen said in his letter that heretics 
themselves also are of one mind in respect of baptism; and that they do not baptize such as come to them 
from one another, but only communicate with them; as if we also ought to do this. In which place, 
although you have already proved that it is sufficiently ridiculous for any one to follow those that are in 
error, yet we add this moreover, over and above, that it is not wonderful for heretics to act thus, who, 
although in some lesser matters they differ, yet in that which is greatest they hold one and the same 
agreement to blaspheme the Creator, figuring for themselves certain dreams and phantasms of an 


unknown God. Assuredly it is but natural that these should agree in having a baptism which is unreal, in 
the same way as they agree in repudiating the truth of the divinity. Of whom, since it is tedious to reply to 
their several statements, either wicked or foolish, it is sufficient shortly to say in sum, that they who do 
not hold the true Lord the Father cannot hold the truth either of the Son or of the Holy Spirit; according 
to which also they who are called Cataphrygians, and endeavour to claim to themselves new prophecies, 
can have neither the Father, nor the Son, nor the Holy Spirit, of whom, if we ask what Christ they 
announce, they will reply that they preach Him who sent the Spirit that speaks by Montanus and Prisca. 
And in these, when we observe that there has been not the spirit of truth, but of error, we know that they 
who maintain their false prophesying against the faith of Christ cannot have Christ. Moreover, all other 
heretics, if they have separated themselves from the Church of God, can have nothing of power or of 
grace, since all power and grace are established in the Church where the elders preside, who possess the 
power both of baptizing, and of imposition of hands, and of ordaining. For as a heretic may not lawfully 
ordain nor lay on hands, so neither may he baptize, nor do any thing holily or spiritually, since he is an 
alien from spiritual and deifying sanctity. All which we some time back confirmed in Iconium, which is a 
place in Phrygia, when we were assembled together with those who had gathered from Galatia and 
Cilicia, and other neighbouring countries, as to be held and firmly vindicated against heretics, when there 
was some doubt in certain minds concerning that matter. 


8. And as Stephen and those who agree with him contend that putting away of sins and second birth may 
result from the baptism of heretics, among whom they themselves confess that the Holy Spirit is not; let 
them consider and understand that spiritual birth cannot be without the Spirit; in conformity with which 
also the blessed Apostle Paul baptized anew with a spiritual baptism those who had already been baptized 
by John before the Holy Spirit had been sent by the Lord, and so laid hands on them that they might 
receive the Holy Ghost. But what kind of a thing is it, that when we see that Paul, after John’s baptism, 
baptized his disciples again, we are hesitating to baptize those who come to the Church from heresy after 
their unhallowed and profane dipping. Unless, perchance, Paul was inferior to the bishops of these times, 
so that these indeed can by imposition of hands alone give the Holy Spirit to those heretics who come (to 
the Church), while Paul was not fitted to give the Holy Spirit by imposition of hands to those who had 
been baptized by John, unless he had first baptized them also with the baptism of the Church. 


9. That, moreover, is absurd, that they do not think it is to be inquired who was the person that baptized, 
for the reason that he who has been baptized may have obtained grace by the invocation of the Trinity, of 
the names of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Then this will be the wisdom which Paul 
writes is in those who are perfected. But who in the Church is perfect and wise who can either defend or 
believe this, that this bare invocation of names is sufficient to the remission of sins and the sanctification 
of baptism; since these things are only then of advantage, when both he who baptizes has the Holy Spirit, 
and the baptism itself also is not ordained without the Spirit? But, say they, he who in any manner 
whatever is baptized without, may obtain the grace of baptism by his disposition and faith, which 
doubtless is ridiculous in itself, as if either a wicked disposition could attract to itself from heaven the 
sanctification of the righteous, or a false faith the truth of believers. But that not all who call on the name 
of Christ are heard, and that their invocation cannot obtain any grace, the Lord Himself manifests, saying, 
“Many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ, and shall deceive many.” Because there is no 
difference between a false prophet and a heretic. For as the former deceives in the name of God or Christ, 
so the latter deceives in the sacrament of baptism. Both strive by falsehood to deceive men’s wills. 


10. But I wish to relate to you some facts concerning a circumstance which occurred among us, pertaining 
to this very matter. About two-and-twenty years ago, in the times after the Emperor Alexander, there 
happened in these parts many struggles and difficulties, either in general to all men, or privately to 
Christians. Moreover, there were many and frequent earthquakes, so that many places were overthrown 
throughout Cappadocia and Pontus; even certain cities, dragged into the abyss, were swallowed up by the 
opening of the gaping earth. So that from this also a severe persecution arose against us of the Christian 
name; and this after the long peace of the previous age arose suddenly, and with its unusual evils was 
made more terrible for the disturbance of our people. Serenianus was then governor in our province, a 
bitter and terrible persecutor. But the faithful being set in this state of disturbance, and fleeing hither and 
thither for fear of the persecution, and leaving their country and passing over into other regions—for 
there was an opportunity of passing over, for the reason that that persecution was not over the whole 
world, but was local—there arose among us on a sudden a certain woman, who in a state of ecstasy 
announced herself as a prophetess, and acted as if filled with the Holy Ghost. And she was so moved by 
the impetus of the principal demons, that for a long time she made anxious and deceived the brotherhood, 
accomplishing certain wonderful and portentous things, and promised that she would cause the earth to 
be shaken. Not that the power of the demon was so great that he could prevail to shake the earth, or to 
disturb the elements; but that sometimes a wicked spirit, prescient, and perceiving that there will be an 
earthquake, pretends that he will do what he sees will happen. By these lies and boastings he had so 
subdued the minds of individuals, that they obeyed him and followed whithersoever he commanded and 
led. He would also make that woman walk in the keen winter with bare feet over frozen snow, and not to 
be troubled or hurt in any degree by that walking. Moreover, she would say that she was hurrying to 
Judea and to Jerusalem, feigning as if she had come thence. Here also she deceived one of the presbyters, 
a countryman, and another, a deacon, so that they had intercourse with that same woman, which was 
shortly afterwards detected. For on a sudden there appeared unto her one of the exorcists, a man 


approved and always of good conversation in respect of religious discipline; who, stimulated by the 
exhortation also of very many brethren who were themselves strong and praiseworthy in the faith, raised 
himself up against that wicked spirit to overcome it; which moreover, by its subtile fallacy, had predicted 
this a little while before, that a certain adverse and unbelieving tempter would come. Yet that exorcist, 
inspired by God’s grace, bravely resisted, and showed that that which was before thought holy, was 
indeed a most wicked spirit. But that woman, who previously by wiles and deceitfulness of the demon was 
attempting many things for the deceiving of the faithful, among other things by which she had deceived 
many, also had frequently dared this; to pretend that with an invocation not to be contemned she 
sanctified bread and celebrated the Eucharist, and to offer sacrifice to the Lord, not without the 
sacrament of the accustomed utterance; and also to baptize many, making use of the usual and lawful 
words of interrogation, that nothing might seem to be different from the ecclesiastical rule. 


11. What, then, shall we say about the baptism of this woman, by which a most wicked demon baptized 
through means of a woman? Do Stephen and they who agree with him approve of this also especially 
when neither the symbol of the Trinity nor the legitimate and ecclesiastical interrogatory were wanting to 
her? Can it be believed that either remission of sins was given, or the regeneration of the saving laver 
duly completed, when all things, although after the image of truth, yet were done by a demon? Unless, 
perchance, they who defend the baptism of heretics contend that the demon also conferred the grace of 
baptism in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Among them, no doubt, there is 
the same error—it is the very deceitfulness of devils, since among them the Holy Spirit is not at all. 


12. Moreover, what is the meaning of that which Stephen would assert, that the presence and holiness of 
Christ is with those who are baptized among heretics? For if the apostle does not speak falsely when he 
says, “As many of you as are baptized into Christ, have put on Christ,” certainly he who has been baptized 
among them into Christ, has put on Christ. But if he has put on Christ, he might also receive the Holy 
Ghost, who was sent by Christ, and hands are vainly laid upon him who comes to us for the reception of 
the Spirit; unless, perhaps, he has not put on the Spirit from Christ, so that Christ indeed may be with 
heretics, but the Holy Spirit not be with them. 


13. But let us briefly run through the other matters also, which were spoken of by you abundantly and 
most fully, especially as Rogatianus, our well-beloved deacon, is hurrying to you. For it follows that they 
must be asked by us, when they defend heretics, whether their baptism is carnal or spiritual. For if it is 
carnal, they differ in no respect from the baptism of the Jews, which they use in such a manner that in it, 
as if in a common and vulgar laver, only external filth is washed away. But if it is spiritual, how can 
baptism be spiritual among those among whom there is no Holy Spirit? And thus the water wherewith 
they are washed is to them only a carnal washing, not a sacrament of baptism. 


14. But if the baptism of heretics can have the regeneration of the second birth, those who are baptized 
among them must be counted not heretics, but children of God. For the second birth, which occurs in 
baptism, begets sons of God. But if the spouse of Christ is one, which is the Catholic Church, it is she 
herself who alone bears sons of God. For there are not many spouses of Christ, since the apostle says, “I 
have espoused you, that I may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ;” and, “Hearken, O daughter, and 
consider, and incline thine ear; forget also thine own people, for the King hath greatly desired thy 
beauty;” and, “Come with me, my spouse, from Lebanon; thou shalt come, and shalt pass over from the 
source of thy faith;” and, “I am come into my garden, my sister, my spouse.” We see that one person is 
everywhere set forward, because also the spouse is one. But the synagogue of heretics is not one with us, 
because the spouse is not an adulteress and a harlot. Whence also she cannot bear children of God; 
unless, as appears to Stephen, heresy indeed brings them forth and exposes them, while the Church takes 
them up when exposed, and nourishes those for her own whom she has not born, although she cannot be 
the mother of strange children. And therefore Christ our Lord, setting forth that His spouse is one, and 
declaring the sacrament of His unity, says, “He that is not with me is against me, and he that gathereth 
not with me scattereth.” For if Christ is with us, but the heretics are not with us, certainly the heretics are 
in opposition to Christ; and if we gather with Christ, but the heretics do not gather with us, doubtless they 
scatter. 


15. But neither must we pass over what has been necessarily remarked by you, that the Church, 
according to the Song of Songs, is a garden enclosed, and a fountain sealed, a paradise with the fruit of 
apples. They who have never entered into this garden, and have not seen the paradise planted by God the 
Creator, how shall they be able to afford to another the living water of the saving lava from the fountain 
which is enclosed within, and sealed with a divine seal? And as the ark of Noah was nothing else than the 
sacrament of the Church of Christ, which then, when all without were perishing, kept those only safe who 
were within the ark, we are manifestly instructed to look to the unity of the Church. Even as also the 
Apostle Peter laid down, saying, “Thus also shall baptism in like manner make you safe;” showing that as 
they who were not in the ark with Noah not only were not purged and saved by water, but at once 
perished in that deluge; so now also, whoever are not in the Church with Christ will perish outside, unless 
they are converted by penitence to the only and saving lava of the Church. 


16. But what is the greatness of his error, and what the depth of his blindness, who says that remission of 
sins can be granted in the synagogues of heretics, and does not abide on the foundation of the one Church 


which was once based by Christ upon the rock, may be perceived from this, that Christ said to Peter 
alone, “Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven.” And again, in the Gospel, when Christ breathed on the apostles alone, 
saying, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever sins ye remit they are remitted unto them, and whose 
soever sins ye retain they are retained.” Therefore the power of remitting sins was given to the apostles, 
and to the churches which they, sent by Christ, established, and to the bishops who succeeded to them by 
vicarious ordination. But the enemies of the one Catholic Church in which we are, and the adversaries of 
us who have succeeded the apostles, asserting for themselves, in opposition to us, unlawful priesthoods, 
and setting up profane altars, what else are they than Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, profane with a like 
wickedness, and about to suffer the same punishments which they did, as well as those who agree with 
them, just as their partners and abettors perished with a like death to theirs? 


17. And in this respect I am justly indignant at this so open and manifest folly of Stephen, that he who so 
boasts of the place of his episcopate, and contends that he holds the succession from Peter, on whom the 
foundations of the Church were laid, should introduce many other rocks and establish new buildings of 
many churches; maintaining that there is baptism in them by his authority. For they who are baptized, 
doubtless, fill up the number of the Church. But he who approves their baptism maintains, of those 
baptized, that the Church is also with them. Nor does he understand that the truth of the Christian Rock 
is overshadowed, and in some measure abolished, by him when he thus betrays and deserts unity. The 
apostle acknowledges that the Jews, although blinded by ignorance, and bound by the grossest 
wickedness, have yet a zeal for God. Stephen, who announces that he holds by succession the throne of 
Peter, is stirred with no zeal against heretics, when he concedes to them, not a moderate, but the very 
greatest power of grace: so far as to say and assert that, by the sacrament of baptism, the filth of the old 
man is washed away by them, that they pardon the former mortal sins, that they make sons of God by 
heavenly regeneration, and renew to eternal life by the sanctification of the divine laver. He who concedes 
and gives up to heretics in this way the great and heavenly gifts of the Church, what else does he do but 
communicate with them for whom he maintains and claims so much grace? And now he hesitates in vain 
to consent to them, and to be a partaker with them in other matters also, to meet together with them, and 
equally with them to mingle their prayers, and appoint a common altar and sacrifice. 


18. But, says he, “the name of Christ is of great advantage to faith and the sanctification of baptism; so 
that whosoever is anywhere so-ever baptized in the name of Christ, immediately obtains the grace of 
Christ:” although this position may be briefly met and answered, that if baptism without in the name of 
Christ availed for the cleansing of man; in the name of the same Christ, the imposition of hands might 
avail also for the reception of the Holy Spirit; and the other things also which are done among heretics 
will begin to seem just and lawful when they are done in the name of Christ; as you have maintained in 
your letter that the name of Christ could be of no avail except in the Church alone, to which alone Christ 
has conceded the power of heavenly grace. 


19. But with respect to the refutation of custom which they seem to oppose to the truth, who is so foolish 
as to prefer custom to truth, or when he sees the light, not to forsake the darkness?—unless most ancient 
custom in any respect avail the Jews, upon the advent of Christ, that is, the Truth, in remaining in their 
old usage, and forsaking the new way of truth. And this indeed you Africans are able to say against 
Stephen, that when you knew the truth you forsook the error of custom. But we join custom to truth, and 
to the Romans’ custom we oppose custom, but the custom of truth; holding from the beginning that which 
was delivered by Christ and the apostles. Nor do we remember that this at any time began among us, 
since it has always been observed here, that we knew none but one Church of God, and accounted no 
baptism holy except that of the holy Church. Certainly, since some doubted about the baptism of those 
who, although they receive the new prophets, yet appear to recognise the same Father and Son with us; 
very many of us meeting together in Iconium very carefully examined the matter, and we decided that 
every baptism was altogether to be rejected which is arranged for without the Church. 


20. But to what they allege and say on behalf of the heretics, that the apostle said, “Whether in pretence 
or in truth, Christ is preached,” it is idle for us to reply; when it is manifest that the apostle, in his epistle 
wherein he said this, made mention neither of heretics nor of baptism of heretics, but spoke of brethren 
only, whether as perfidiously speaking in agreement with himself, or as persevering in sincere faith; nor is 
it needful to discuss this in a long argument, but it is sufficient to read the epistle itself, and to gather 
from the apostle himself what the apostle said. 


21. What then, say they, will become of those who, coming from the heretics, have been received without 
the baptism of the Church? If they have departed this life, they are reckoned in the number of those who 
have been catechumens indeed among us, but have died before they were baptized,—no trifling advantage 
of truth and faith, to which they had attained by forsaking error, although, being prevented by death, they 
had not gained the consummation of grace. But they who still abide in life should be baptized with the 
baptism of the Church, that they may obtain remission of sins, lest by the presumption of others they 
remain in their old error, and die without the completion of grace. But what a crime is theirs on the one 
hand who receive, or on the other, theirs who are received, that their foulness not being washed away by 
the laver of the Church, nor their sins put away, communion being rashly seized, they touch the body and 
blood of the Lord, although it is written, “Whosoever shall eat the bread or drink the cup of the Lord 


unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord!” 


22. We have judged, that those also whom they, who had formerly been bishops in the Catholic Church, 
and afterwards had assumed to themselves the power of clerical ordination, had baptized, are to be 
regarded as not baptized. And this is observed among us, that whosoever dipped by them come to us are 
baptized among us as strangers and having obtained nothing, with the only and true baptism of the 
Catholic Church, and obtain the regeneration of the laver of life. And yet there is a great difference 
between him who unwillingly and constrained by the necessity of persecution has given way, and him who 
with a profane will boldly rebels against the Church, or with impious voice blasphemes against the Father 
and God of Christ and the Creator of the whole world. And Stephen is not ashamed to assert and to say 
that remission of sins can be granted by those who are themselves set fast in all kinds of sins, as if in the 
house of death there could be the laver of salvation. 


23. What, then, is to be made of what is written, “Abstain from strange water, and drink not from a 
strange fountain,” if, leaving the sealed fountain of the Church, you take up strange water for your own, 
and pollute the Church with unhallowed fountains? For when you communicate with the baptism of 
heretics, what else do you do than drink from their slough and mud; and while you yourself are purged 
with the Church’s sanctification, you become befouled with the contact of the filth of others? And do you 
not fear the judgment of God when you are giving testimony to heretics in opposition to the Church, 
although it is written, “A false witness shall not be unpunished?” But indeed you are worse than all 
heretics. For when many, as soon as their error is known, come over to you from them that they may 
receive the true light of the Church, you assist the errors of those who come, and, obscuring the light of 
ecclesiastical truth, you heap up the darkness of the heretical night; and although they confess that they 
are in sins, and have no grace, and therefore come to the Church, you take away from them remission of 
sins, which is given in baptism, by saying that they are already baptized and have obtained the grace of 
the Church outside the Church, and you do not perceive that their souls will be required at your hands 
when the day of judgment shall come, for having denied to the thirsting the drink of the Church, and 
having been the occasion of death to those that were desirious of living. And, after all this, you are 
indignant! 


24. Consider with what want of judgment you dare to blame those who strive for the truth against 
falsehood. For who ought more justly to be indignant against the other?—whether he who supports God’s 
enemies, or he who, in opposition to him who supports God’s enemies, unites with us on behalf of the 
truth of the Church?—except that it is plain that the ignorant are also excited and angry, because by the 
want of counsel and discourse they are easily turned to wrath; so that of none more than of you does 
divine Scripture say, “A wrathful man stirreth up strifes, and a furious man heapeth up sins.” For what 
strifes and dissensions have you stirred up throughout the churches of the whole world! Moreover, how 
great sin have you heaped up for yourself, when you cut yourself off from so many flocks! For it is yourself 
that you have cut off. Do not deceive yourself, since he is really the schismatic who has made himself an 
apostate from the communion of ecclesiastical unity. For while you think that all may be excommunicated 
by you, you have excommunicated yourself alone from all; and not even the precepts of an apostle have 
been able to mould you to the rule of truth and peace, although he warned, and said, “I therefore, the 
prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, with all 
lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one another in love; endeavouring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. There is one body and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one 
hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism; one God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in us all.” 


25. How carefully has Stephen fulfilled these salutary commands and warnings of the apostle, keeping in 
the first place lowliness of mind and meekness! For what is more lowly or meek than to have disagreed 
with so many bishops throughout the whole world, breaking peace with each one of them in various kinds 
of discord: at one time with the eastern churches, as we are sure you know; at another time with you who 
are in the south, from whom he received bishops as messengers sufficiently patiently and meekly not to 
receive them even to the speech of an ordinary conference; and even more, so mindful of love and charity 
as to command the entire fraternity, that no one should receive them into his house, so that not only peace 
and communion, but also a shelter and entertainment, were denied to them when they came! This is to 
have kept the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, to cut himself off from the unity of love, and to make 
himself a stranger in all respects from his brethren, and to rebel against the sacrament and the faith with 
the madness of contumacious discord! With such a man can there be one Spirit and one body, in whom 
perchance there is not even one mind, so slippery, and shifting, and uncertain is it? 


26. But as far as he is concerned, let us leave him; let us rather deal with that concerning which there is 
the greatest question. They who contend that persons baptized among the heretics ought to be received 
as if they had obtained the grace of lawful baptism, say that baptism is one and the same to them and to 
us, and differs in no respect. But what says the Apostle Paul? “One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God.” 
If the baptism of heretics be one and the same with ours, without doubt their faith also is one; but if our 
faith is one, assuredly also we have one Lord: if there is one Lord, it follows that we say that He is one. 
But if this unity which cannot be separated and divided at all, is itself also among heretics, why do we 
contend any more? Why do we call them heretics and not Christians? Moreover, since we and heretics 


have not one God, nor one Lord, nor one Church, nor one faith, nor even one Spirit, nor one body, it is 
manifest that neither can baptism be common to us with heretics, since between us there is nothing at all 
in common. And yet Stephen is not ashamed to afford patronage to such in opposition to the Church, and 
for the sake of maintaining heretics to divide the brotherhood and in addition, to call Cyprian “a false 
Christ and a false apostle, and a deceitful worker.” And he, conscious that all these characters are in 
himself, has been in advance of you, by falsely objecting to another those things which he himself ought 
deservedly to hear. We all bid you, for all our sakes, with all the bishops who are in Africa, and all the 
clergy, and all the brotherhood, farewell; that, constantly of one mind, and thinking the same thing, we 
may find you united with us even though afar off. 


EPISTLE LXXV 


TO MAGNUS, ON BAPTIZING THE NOVATIANS, AND THOSE WHO OBTAIN GRACE ON A SICK-BED 


Argument.—The Former Part of This Letter is of the Same Tenor with Those that Precede, Except that He 
Inculcates Concerning the Novatians What He Had in Substance Said Concerning All Heretics; Moreover, 
Insinuating by the Way that the Legitimate Succession of Cornelius at Rome is Known, as the Church May 
Be Known. In the Second Part (Which Hitherto, as the Title Sufficiently Indicates, Has Been Wrongly 
Published as a Separate Letter) He Teaches that that is a True Baptism Wherein One is Baptized by 
Sprinkling on a Sick-Bed, as Well as by Immersion in the Church. 


1. Cyprian to Magnus his son, greeting. With your usual religious diligence, you have consulted my poor 
intelligence, dearest son, as to whether, among other heretics, they also who come from Novatian ought, 
after his profane washing, to be baptized, and sanctified in the Catholic Church, with the lawful, and true, 
and only baptism of the Church. Respecting which matter, as much as the capacity of my faith and the 
sanctity and truth of the divine Scriptures suggest, I answer, that no heretics and schismatics at all have 
any power or right. For which reason Novatian neither ought to be nor can be expected, inasmuch as he 
also is without the Church and acting in opposition to the peace and love of Christ, from being counted 
among adversaries and antichrists. For our Lord Jesus Christ, when He testified in His Gospel that those 
who were not with Him were His adversaries, did not point out any species of heresy, but showed that all 
whatsoever who were not with Him, and who, not gathering with Him, were scattering His flock, were His 
adversaries; saying, “He that is not with me is against me, and he that gathereth not with me scattereth.” 
Moreover, the blessed Apostle John himself distinguished no heresy or schism, neither did he set down 
any as specially separated; but he called all who had gone out from the Church, and who acted in 
opposition to the Church, antichrists, saying, “Ye have heard that Antichrist cometh, and even now are 
come many antichrists; wherefore we know that this is the last time. They went out from us, but they were 
not of us; for if they had been of us, they would have continued with us.” Whence it appears, that all are 
adversaries of the Lord and antichrists, who are known to have departed from charity and from the unity 
of the Catholic Church. In addition, moreover, the Lord establishes it in His Gospel, and says, “But if he 
neglect to hear the Church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a publican.” Now if they who 
despise the Church are counted heathens and publicans, much more certainly is it necessary that rebels 
and enemies, who forge false altars, and lawless priesthoods, and sacrilegious sacrifices, and corrupted 
names, should be counted among heathens and publicans; since they who sin less, and are only despisers 
of the Church, are by the Lord’s sentence judged to be heathens and publicans. 


2. But that the Church is one, the Holy Spirit declares in the Song of Songs, saying, in the person of 
Christ, “My dove, my undefiled, is one; she is the only one of her mother, she is the choice one of her that 
bare her.” Concerning which also He says again, “A garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse; a spring 
sealed up, a well of living water.” But if the spouse of Christ, which is the Church, is a garden enclosed; a 
thing that is closed up cannot lie open to strangers and profane persons. And if it is a fountain sealed, he 
who, being placed without has no access to the spring, can neither drink thence nor be sealed. And the 
well also of living water, if it is one and the same within, he who is placed without cannot be quickened 
and sanctified from that water of which it is only granted to those who are within to make any use, or to 
drink. Peter also, showing this, set forth that the Church is one, and that only they who are in the Church 
can be baptized; and said, “In the ark of Noah, few, that is, eight souls, were saved by water; the like 
figure where-unto even baptism shall save you;” proving and attesting that the one ark of Noah was a type 
of the one Church. If, then, in that baptism of the world thus expiated and purified, he who was not in the 
ark of Noah could be saved by water, he who is not in the Church to which alone baptism is granted, can 
also now be quickened by baptism. Moreover, too, the Apostle Paul, more openly and clearly still 
manifesting this same thing, writes to the Ephesians, and says, “Christ loved the Church, and gave 
Himself for it, that He might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water.” But if the Church is one 
which is loved by Christ, and is alone cleansed by His washing, how can he who is not in the Church be 
either loved by Christ, or washed and cleansed by His washing? 


3. Wherefore, since the Church alone has the living water, and the power of baptizing and cleansing man, 
he who says that any one can be baptized and sanctified by Novatian must first show and teach that 
Novatian is in the Church or presides over the Church. For the Church is one, and as she is one, cannot be 
both within and without. For if she is with Novatian, she was not with Cornelius. But if she was with 
Cornelius, who succeeded the bishop Fabian by lawful ordination, and whom, beside the honour of the 


priesthood, the Lord glorified also with martyrdom, Novatian is not in the Church; nor can he be reckoned 
as a bishop, who, succeeding to no one, and despising the evangelical and apostolic tradition, sprang from 
himself. For he who has not been ordained in the Church can neither have nor hold to the Church in any 
way. 


4. For the faith of the sacred Scripture sets forth that the Church is not without, nor can be separated nor 
divided against itself, but maintains the unity of an inseparable and undivided house; since it is written of 
the sacrament of the passover, and of the lamb, which Lamb designated Christ: “In one house shall it be 
eaten: ye shall not carry forth the flesh abroad out of the house.” Which also we see expressed concerning 
Rahab, who herself also bore a type of the Church, who received the command which said, “Thou shalt 
bring thy father, and thy mother, and thy brethren, and all thy father’s household unto thee into thine 
house; and whosoever shall go out of the doors of thine house into the street, his blood shall be upon 
him.” In which mystery is declared, that they who will live, and escape from the destruction of the world, 
must be gathered together into one house alone, that is, into the Church; but whosoever of those thus 
collected together shall go out abroad, that is, if any one, although he may have obtained grace in the 
Church, shall depart and go out of the Church, that his blood shall be upon him; that is, that he himself 
must charge it upon himself that he perishes; which the Apostle Paul explains, teaching and enjoining that 
a heretic must be avoided, as perverse, and a sinner, and as condemned of himself. For that man will be 
guilty of his own ruin, who, not being cast out by the bishop, but of his own accord deserting from the 
Church is by heretical presumption condemned of himself. 


5. And therefore the Lord, suggesting to us a unity that comes from divine authority, lays it down, saying, 
“T and my Father are one.” To which unity reducing His Church, He says again, “And there shall be one 
flock, and one shepherd.” But if the flock is one, how can he be numbered among the flock who is not in 
the number of the flock? Or how can he be esteemed a pastor, who,—while the true shepherd remains and 
presides over the Church of God by successive ordination,—succeeding to no one, and beginning from 
himself, becomes a stranger and a profane person, an enemy of the Lord’s peace and of the divine unity, 
not dwelling in the house of God, that is, in the Church of God, in which none dwell except they are of one 
heart and one mind, since the Holy Spirit speaks in the Psalms, and says, “It is God who maketh men to 
dwell of one mind in a house.” 


6. Besides even the Lord’s sacrifices themselves declare that Christian unanimity is linked together with 
itself by a firm and inseparable charity. For when the Lord calls bread, which is combined by the union of 
many grains, His body, He indicates our people whom He bore as being united; and when He calls the 
wine, which is pressed from many grapes and clusters and collected together, His blood, He also signifies 
our flock linked together by the mingling of a united multitude. If Novatian is united to this bread of the 
Lord, if he also is mingled with this cup of Christ, he may also seem to be able to have the grace of the 
one baptism of the Church, if it be manifest that he holds the unity of the Church. In fine, how inseparable 
is the sacrament of unity, and how hopeless are they, and what excessive ruin they earn for themselves 
from the indignation of God, who make a schism, and, forsaking their bishop, appoint another false bishop 
for themselves without,—Holy Scripture declares in the books of Kings; where ten tribes were divided 
from the tribe of Judah and Benjamin, and, forsaking their king, appointed for themselves another one 
without. It says, “And the Lord was very angry with all the seed of Israel, and removed them away, and 
delivered them into the hand of spoilers, until He had cast them out of His sight; for Israel was scattered 
from the house of David, and they made themselves a king, Jeroboam the son of Nebat.” It says that the 
Lord was very angry, and gave them up to perdition, because they were scattered from unity, and had 
made another king for themselves. And so great was the indignation of the Lord against those who had 
made the schism, that even when the man of God was sent to Jeroboam, to charge upon him his sins, and 
predict the future vengeance, he was forbidden to eat bread or to drink water with them. And when he did 
not observe this, and took meat against the command of God, he was immediately smitten by the majesty 
of the divine judgment, so that returning thence he was slain on the way by the jaws of a lion which 
attacked him. And dares any one to say that the saving water of baptism and heavenly grace can be in 
common with schismatics, with whom neither earthly food nor worldly drink ought to be in common? 
Moreover, the Lord satisfies us in His Gospel, and shows forth a still greater light of intelligence, that the 
same persons who had then divided themselves from the tribe of Judah and Benjamin, and forsaking 
Jerusalem had seceded to Samaria, should be reckon among profane persons and Gentiles. For when first 
He sent His disciples on the ministry of salvation, He bade them, saying, “Go not into the way of the 
Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not.” Sending first to the Jews, He commands the 
Gentiles as yet to be passed over; but by adding that even the city of the Samaritans was to be omitted, 
where there were schismatics, He shows that schismatics were to be put on the same level as Gentiles. 


7. But if any one objects, by way of saying that Novatian holds the same law which the Catholic Church 
holds, baptizes with the same symbol with which we baptize, knows the same God and Father, the same 
Christ the Son, the same Holy Spirit, and that for this reason he may claim the power of baptizing, namely, 
that he seems not to differ from us in the baptismal interrogatory; let any one that thinks that this may be 
objected, know first of all, that there is not one law of the Creed, nor the same interrogatory common to 
us and to schismatics. For when they say, “Dost thou believe the remission of sins and life eternal through 
the holy Church?” they lie in their interrogatory, since they have not the Church. Then, besides, with their 
own voice they themselves confess that remission of sins cannot be given except by the holy Church; and 


not having this, they show that sins cannot be remitted among them. 


8. But that they are said to have the same God the Father as we, to know the same Christ the Son, the 
same Holy Spirit, can be of no avail to such as these. For even Korah, Dathan, and Abiram knew the same 
God as did the priest Aaron and Moses. Living under the same law and religion, they invoke the one and 
true God, who was to be invoked and worshipped; yet, because they transgressed the ministry of their 
office in opposition to Aaron the priest, who had received the legitimate priesthood by the condescension 
of God and the ordination of the Lord, and claimed to themselves the power of sacrificing, divinely 
stricken, they immediately suffered punishment for their unlawful endeavours; and sacrifices offered 
irreligiously and lawlessly, contrary to the right of divine appointment, could not be accepted, nor profit 
them. Even those very censers in which incense had been lawlessly offered, lest they should any more be 
used by the priests, but that they might rather exhibit a memorial of the divine vengeance and indignation 
for the correction of their successors, being by the command of the Lord melted and purged by fire, were 
beaten out into flexible plates, and fastened to the altars, according to what the Holy Scripture says, “to 
be,” it says, “a memorial to the children of Israel, that no stranger which is not of the seed of Aaron come 
near to offer incense before the Lord, that he be not as Korah.” And yet those men had not made a schism, 
nor had gone out abroad, and in opposition to God’s priests rebelled shamelessly and with hostility; but 
this these men are now doing who divide the Church, and, as rebels against the peace and unity of Christ, 
attempt to establish a throne for themselves, and to assume the primacy, and to claim the right of 
baptizing and of offering. How can they complete what they do, or obtain anything by lawless endeavours 
from God, seeing that they are endeavouring against God what is not lawful to them? Wherefore they who 
patronize Novatian or other schismatics of that kind, contend in vain that any one can be baptized and 
sanctified with a saving baptism among them, when it is plain that he who baptizes has not the power of 
baptizing. 


9. And, moreover, that it may be better understood what is the divine judgment against audacity of the 
like kind, we find that in such wickedness, not only the leaders and originators, but also the partakers, are 
destined to punishment, unless they have separated themselves from the communion of the wicked; as the 
Lord by Moses commands, and says, “Separate yourselves from the tents of these most hardened men, 
and touch nothing of theirs, lest ye be consumed in their sins.” And what the Lord had threatened by 
Moses He fulfilled, that whosoever had not separated himself from Korah, and Dathan, and Abiram, 
immediately suffered punishment for his impious communion. By which example is shown and proved, 
that all will be liable to guilt as well as its punishment, who with irreligious boldness mingle themselves 
with schismatics in opposition to prelates and priests; even as also by the prophet Osea the Holy Spirit 
witnesses, and says, “Their sacrifices shall be unto them as the bread of mourning; all that thereof shall 
be polluted;” teaching, doubtless, and showing that all are absolutely joined with the leaders in 
punishment, who have been contaminated by their crime. 


10. What, then, can be their deservings in the sight of God, on whom punishment are divinely denounced? 
or how can such persons justify and sanctify the baptized, who, being enemies of the priests, strive to 
usurp things foreign and lawless, and by no right conceded to them? And yet we do not wonder that, in 
accordance with their wickedness, they do contend for them. For it is necessary that each one of them 
should maintain what they do; nor when vanquished will they easily yield, although they know that what 
they do is not lawful. That is to be wondered at, yea, rather to be indignant and aggrieved at, that 
Christians should support antichrists; and that prevaricators of the faith, and betrayers of the Church, 
should stand within in the Church itself. And these, although otherwise obstinate and unteachable, yet 
still at least confess this—that all, whether heretics or schismatics, are without the Holy Ghost, and 
therefore can indeed baptize, but cannot confer the Holy Spirit; and at this very point they are held fast by 
us, inasmuch as we show that those who have not the Holy Ghost are not able to baptize at all. 


11. For since in baptism every one has his own sins remitted, the Lord proves and declares in His Gospel 
that sins can only be put away by those who have the Holy Spirit. For after His resurrection, sending forth 
His disciples, He speaks to them, and says, “As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you. And when He 
had said this, He breathed on them, and said to them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose soever sins ye 
remit, they shall be remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they shall be retained.” In which 
place He shows, that he alone can baptize and give remission of sins who has the Holy Spirit. Moreover, 
John, who was to baptize Christ our Lord Himself, previously received the Holy Ghost while he was yet in 
his mother’s womb, that it might be certain and manifest that none can baptize save those who have the 
Holy Spirit. Therefore those who patronize heretics or schismatics must answer us whether they have or 
have not the Holy Ghost. If they have, why are hands imposed on those who are baptized among them 
when they come to us, that they may receive the Holy Ghost, since He must surely have been received 
there, where if He was He could be given? But if heretics and schismatics baptized without have not the 
Holy Spirit, and therefore hands are imposed on them among us, that here may be received what there 
neither is nor can be given; it is plain, also, that remission of sins cannot be given by those who, it is 
certain, have not the Holy Spirit. And therefore, in order that, according to the divine arrangement and 
the evangelical truth, they may be able to obtain remission of sins, and to be sanctified, and to become 
temples of God, they must all absolutely be baptized with the baptism of the Church who come from 
adversaries and antichrists to the Church of Christ. 


12. You have asked also, dearest son, what I thought of those who obtain God’s grace in sickness and 
weakness, whether they are to be accounted legitimate Christians, for that they are not to be washed, but 
sprinkled, with the saving water. In this point, my diffidence and modesty prejudges none, so as to prevent 
any from feeling what he thinks right, and from doing what he feels to be right. As far as my poor 
understanding conceives it, I think that the divine benefits can in no respect be mutilated and weakened; 
nor can anything less occur in that case, where, with full and entire faith both of the giver and receiver, is 
accepted what is drawn from the divine gifts. For in the sacrament of salvation the contagion of sins is not 
in such wise washed away, as the filth of the skin and of the body is washed away in the carnal and 
ordinary washing, as that there should be need of saltpetre and other appliances also, and a bath and a 
basin wherewith this vile body must be washed and purified. Otherwise is the breast of the believer 
washed; otherwise is the mind of man purified by the merit of faith. In the sacraments of salvation, when 
necessity compels, and God bestows His mercy, the divine methods confer the whole benefit on believers; 
nor ought it to trouble any one that sick people seem to be sprinkled or affused, when they obtain the 
Lord’s grace, when Holy Scripture speaks by the mouth of the prophet Ezekiel, and says, “Then will I 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean: from all your filthiness and from all your idols will I 
cleanse you. And I will give you a new heart, and a new spirit will I put within you.” Also in Numbers: “And 
the man that shall be unclean until the evening shall be purified on the third day, and on the seventh day 
shall be clean: but if he shall not be purified on the third day, on the seventh day he shall not be clean. 
And that soul shall be cut off from Israel: because the water of sprinkling hath not been sprinkled upon 
him.” And again: “And the Lord spake unto Moses saying, Take the Levites from among the children of 
Israel, and cleanse them. And thus shalt thou do unto them, to cleanse them: thou shalt sprinkle them 
with the water of purification.” And again: “The water of sprinkling is a purification.” Whence it appears 
that the sprinkling also of water prevails equally with the washing of salvation; and that when this is done 
in the Church, where the faith both of receiver and giver is sound, all things hold and may be 
consummated and perfected by the majesty of the Lord and by the truth of faith. 


13. But, moreover, in respect of some calling those who have obtained the peace of Christ by the saving 
water and by legitimate faith, not Christians, but Clinics, I do not find whence they take up this name, 
unless perhaps, having read more, and of a more recondite kind, they have taken these Clinics from 
Hippocrates or Soranus. For I, who know of a Clinic in the Gospel, know that to that paralytic and infirm 
man, who lay on his bed during the long course of his life, his infirmity presented no obstacle to his 
attainment in the fullest degree of heavenly strength. Nor was he only raised from his bed by the divine 
indulgence, but he also took up his bed itself with his restored and increased strength. And therefore, as 
far as it is allowed me by faith to conceive and to think, this is my opinion, that any one should be 
esteemed a legitimate Christian, who by the law and right of faith shall have obtained the grace of God in 
the Church. Or if any one think that those have gained nothing by having only been sprinkled with the 
saving water, but that they are still empty and void, let them not be deceived, so as if they escape the evil 
of their sickness, and get well, they should seek to be baptized. But if they cannot be baptized who have 
already been sanctified by ecclesiastical baptism, why are they offended in respect of their faith and the 
mercy of the Lord? Or have they obtained indeed the divine favour, but in a shorter and more limited 
measure of the divine gift and of the Holy Spirit, so as indeed to be esteemed Christians, but yet not to be 
counted equal with others? 


14. Nay, verily, the Holy Spirit is not given by measure, but is poured out altogether on the believer. For if 
the day rises alike to all, and if the sun is diffused with like and equal light over all, how much more does 
Christ, who is the true sun and the true day, bestow in His Church the light of eternal life with the like 
equality! Of which equality we see the sacrament celebrated in Exodus, when the manna flowed down 
from heaven, and, prefiguring the things to come, showed forth the nourishment of the heavenly bread 
and the food of the coming Christ. For there, without distinction either of sex or of age, an omer was 
collected equally by each one. Whence it appeared that the mercy of Christ, and the heavenly grace that 
would subsequently follow, was equally divided among all; without difference of sex, without distinction of 
years, without accepting of persons, upon all the people of God the gift of spiritual grace was shed. 
Assuredly the same spiritual grace which is equally received in baptism by believers, is subsequently 
either increased or diminished in our conversation and conduct; as in the Gospel the Lord’s seed is 
equally sown, but, according to the variety of the soil, some is wasted, and some is increased into a large 
variety of plenty, with an exuberant fruit of either thirty or sixty or a hundred fold. But, once more, when 
each was called to receive a penny, wherefore should what is distributed equally by God be diminished by 
human interpretation? 


15. But if any one is moved by this, that some of those who are baptized in sickness are still tempted by 
unclean spirits, let him know that the obstinate wickedness of the devil prevails even up to the saving 
water, but that in baptism it loses all the poison of his wickedness. An instance of this we see in the king 
Pharaoh, who, having struggled long, and delayed in his perfidy, could resist and prevail until he came to 
the water; but when he had come thither, he was both conquered and destroyed. And that that sea was a 
sacrament of baptism, the blessed Apostle Paul declares, saying, “Brethren, I would not have you ignorant 
how that all our fathers were under the cloud, and all passed through the sea, and were all baptized unto 
Moses in the cloud and in the sea;” and he added, saying, “Now all these things were our examples.” And 
this also is done in the present day, in that the devil is scourged, and burned, and tortured by exorcists, by 
the human voice, and by divine power; and although he often says that he is going out, and will leave the 


men of God, yet in that which he says he deceives, and puts in practice what was before done by Pharaoh 
with the same obstinate and fraudulent deceit. When, however, they come to the water of salvation and to 
the sanctification of baptism, we ought to know and to trust that there the devil is beaten down, and the 
man, dedicated to God, is set free by the divine mercy. For as scorpions and serpents, which prevail on the 
dry ground, when cast into water, cannot prevail nor retain their venom; so also the wicked spirits, which 
are called scorpions and serpents, and yet are trodden under foot by us, by the power given by the Lord, 
cannot remain any longer in the body of a man in whom, baptized and sanctified, the Holy Spirit is 
beginning to dwell. 


16. This, finally, in very fact also we experience, that those who are baptized by urgent necessity in 
sickness, and obtain grace, are free from the unclean spirit wherewith they were previously moved, and 
live in the Church in praise and honour, and day by day make more and more advance in the increase of 
heavenly grace by the growth of their faith. And, on the other hand, some of those who are baptized in 
health, if subsequently they begin to sin, are shaken by the return of the unclean spirit, so that it is 
manifest that the devil is driven out in baptism by the faith of the believer, and returns if the faith 
afterwards shall fail. Unless, indeed, it seems just to some, that they who, outside the Church among 
adversaries and antichrists, are polluted with profane water, should be judged to be baptized; while they 
who are baptized in the Church are thought to have attained less of divine mercy and grace; and so great 
consideration be had for heretics, that they who come from heresy are not interrogated whether they are 
washed or sprinkled, whether they be clinics or peripatetics; but among us the sound truth of faith is 
disparaged, and in ecclesiastical baptism its majesty and sanctity suffer derogation. 


17. Ihave replied, dearest son, to your letter, so far as my poor ability prevailed; and I have shown, as far 
as I could, what I think; prescribing to no one, so as to prevent any prelate from determining what he 
thinks right, as he shall give an account of his own doings to the Lord, according to what the blessed 
Apostle Paul in his Epistle to the Romans writes and says: “Every one of us shall give account for himself: 
let us not therefore judge one another.” I bid you, dearest son, ever heartily farewell. 


EPISTLE LXXVI 


CYPRIAN TO NEMESIANUS AND OTHER MARTYRS IN THE MINES 


Argument.—He Extols with Wonderful Commendations the Martyrs in the Mines, Opposing, in a Beautiful 
Antithesis, to the Tortures of Each, the Consolations of Each. 


1. Cyprian to Nemesianus, Felix, Lucius, another Felix, Litteus, Polianus, Victor, Jader, and Dativus, his 
fellow-bishops, also to his fellow-presbyters and deacons, and the rest of the brethren in the mines, 
martyrs of God the Father Almighty, and of Jesus Christ our Lord, and of God our preserver, everlasting 
greeting. Your glory, indeed, would demand, most blessed and beloved brethren, that I myself should 
come to see and to embrace you, if the limits of the place appointed me did not restrain me, banished as I 
am for the sake of the confession of the Name. But in what way I can, I bring myself into your presence; 
and even though it is not permitted me to come to you in body and in movement, yet in love and in spirit I 
come expressing my mind in my letter, in which mind I joyfully exult in those virtues and praises of yours, 
counting myself a partaker with you, although not in bodily suffering, yet in community of love. Could I be 
silent and restrain my voice in stillness, when I am made aware of so many and such glorious things 
concerning my dearest friends, things with which the divine condescension has honoured you, so that part 
of you have already gone before by the consummation of their martyrdom to receive from their Lord the 
crown of their deserts? Part still abide in the dungeons of the prison, or in the mines and in chains, 
exhibiting by the very delays of their punishments, greater examples for the strengthening and arming of 
the brethren, advancing by the tediousness of their tortures to more ample titles of merit, to receive as 
many payments in heavenly rewards, as days are now counted in their punishments. I do not marvel, most 
brave and blessed brethren, that these things have happened to you in consideration of the desert of your 
religion and your faith; that the Lord should thus have lifted you to the lofty height of glory by the honour 
of His glorification, seeing that you have always flourished in His Church, guarding the tenor of the faith, 
keeping firmly the Lord’s commands; in simplicity, innocence; in charity, concord; modesty in humility, 
diligence in administration, watchfulness in helping those that suffer, mercy in cherishing the poor, 
constancy in defending the truth, judgment in severity of discipline. And that nothing should be wanting 
to the example of good deeds in you, even now, in the confession of your voice and the suffering of your 
body, you provoke the minds of your brethren to divine martyrdom, by exhibiting yourselves as leaders of 
virtue, that while the flock follows its pastors, and imitates what it sees to be done by those set over it, it 
may be crowned with the like merits of obedience by the Lord. 


2. But that, being first severely beaten with clubs, and ill-used, you have begun by sufferings of that kind, 
the glorious firstlings of your confession, is not a matter to be execrated by us. For a Christian body is not 
very greatly terrified at clubs, seeing all its hope is in the Wood. The servant of Christ acknowledges the 
sacrament of his salvation: redeemed by wood to life eternal, he is advanced by wood to the crown. But 
what wonder if, as golden and silver vessels, you have been committed to the mine that is the home of 
gold and silver, except that now the nature of the mines is changed, and the places which previously had 
been accustomed to yield gold and silver have begun to receive them? Moreover, they have put fetters on 


your feet, and have bound your blessed limbs, and the temples of God with disgraceful chains, as if the 
spirit also could be bound with the body, or your gold could be stained by the contact of iron. To men who 
are dedicated to God, and attesting their faith with religious courage, such things are ornaments, not 
chains; nor do they bind the feet of the Christians for infamy, but glorify them for a crown. Oh feet 
blessedly bound, which are loosed, not by the smith but by the Lord! Oh feet blessedly bound, which are 
guided to paradise in the way of salvation! Oh feet bound for the present time in the world, that they may 
be always free with the Lord! Oh feet, lingering for a while among the fetters and cross-bars, but to run 
quickly to Christ on a glorious road! Let cruelty, either envious or malignant, hold you here in its bonds 
and chains as long as it will, from this earth and from these sufferings you shall speedily come to the 
kingdom of heaven. The body is not cherished in the mines with couch and cushions, but it is cherished 
with the refreshment and solace of Christ. The frame wearied with labours lies prostrate on the ground, 
but it is no penalty to lie down with Christ. Your limbs unbathed, are foul and disfigured with filth and 
dirt; but within they are spiritually cleansed, although without the flesh is defiled. There the bread is 
scarce; but man liveth not by bread alone, but by the word of God. Shivering, you want clothing; but he 
who puts on Christ is both abundantly clothed and adorned. The hair of your half-shorn head seems 
repulsive; but since Christ is the head of the man, anything whatever must needs become that head which 
is illustrious on account of Christ’s name. All that deformity, detestable and foul to Gentiles, with what 
splendour shall it be recompensed! This temporal and brief suffering, how shall it be exchanged for the 
reward of a bright and eternal honour, when, according to the word of the blessed apostle, “the Lord shall 
change the body of our humiliation, that it may be fashioned like to the body of His brightness!” 


3. But there cannot be felt any loss of either religion or faith, most beloved brethren, in the fact that now 
there is given no opportunity there to God’s priests for offering and celebrating the divine sacrifices; yea, 
you celebrate and offer a sacrifice to God equally precious and glorious, and that will greatly profit you for 
the retribution of heavenly rewards, since the sacred Scripture speaks, saying, “The sacrifice of God is a 
broken spirit; a contrite and humbled heart God doth not despise.” You offer this sacrifice to God; you 
celebrate this sacrifice without intermission day and night, being made victims to God, and exhibiting 
yourselves as holy and unspotted offerings, as the apostle exhorts and says, “I beseech you therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God. 
And be not conformed to this world; but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God.” 


4. For this it is which especially pleases God; it is this wherein our works with greater deserts are 
successful in earning God’s good-will; this it is which alone the obedience of our faith and devotion can 
render to the Lord for His great and saving benefits, as the Holy Spirit declares and witnesses in the 
Psalms: “What shall I render,” says He, “to the Lord for all His benefits towards me? I will take the cup of 
salvation, and I will call upon the name of the Lord. Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His 
saints.” Who would not gladly and readily receive the cup of salvation? Who would not with joy and 
gladness desire that in which he himself also may render somewhat unto His Lord? Who would not 
bravely and unfalteringly receive a death precious in the sight of the Lord, to please His eyes, who, 
looking down from above upon us who are placed in the conflict for His name, approves the willing, 
assists the struggling, crowns the conquering with the recompense of patience, goodness, and affection, 
rewarding in us whatever He Himself has bestowed, and honouring what He has accomplished? 


5. For that it is His doing that we conquer, and that we attain by the subduing of the adversary to the palm 
of the greatest contest, the Lord declares and teaches in His Gospel, saying, “But when they deliver you 
up, take no thought how or what ye shall speak; for it shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall 
speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” And again: “Settle 
it therefore in your hearts, not to meditate before what ye shall answer; for I will give you a mouth and 
wisdom, which your adversaries shall not be able to resist.” In which, indeed, is both the great confidence 
of believers, and the gravest fault of the faithless, that they do not trust Him who promises to give His 
help to those who confess Him, and do not on the other hand fear Him who threatens eternal punishment 
to those who deny Him. 


6. All which things, most brave and faithful soldiers of Christ, you have suggested to your brethren, 
fulfilling in deeds what ye have previously taught in words, hereafter to be greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven, as the Lord promises and says, “Whosoever shall do and teach so, shall be called the greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven.” Moreover, a manifold portion of the people, following your example, have 
confessed alike with you, and alike have been crowned, associated with you in the bond of the strongest 
charity, and separated from their prelates neither by the prison nor by the mines; in the number of whom 
neither are there wanting virgins in whom the hundred-fold are added to the fruit of sixty-fold, and whom 
a double glory has advanced to the heavenly crown. In boys also a courage greater than their age has 
surpassed their years in the praise of their confession, so that every sex and every age should adorn the 
blessed flock of your martyrdom. 


7, What now must be the vigour, beloved brethren, of your victorious consciousness, what the loftiness of 
your mind, what exultation in feeling, what triumph in your breast, that every one of you stands near to 
the promised reward of God, are secure from the judgment of God, walk in the mines with a body captive 
indeed, but with a heart reigning, that you know Christ is present with you, rejoicing in the endurance of 


His servants, who are ascending by His footsteps and in His paths to the eternal kingdoms! You daily 
expect with joy the saving day of your departure; and already about to withdraw from the world, you are 
hastening to the rewards of martyrdom, and to the divine homes, to behold after this darkness of the 
world the purest light, and to receive a glory greater than all sufferings and conflicts, as the apostle 
witnesses, and says, “The sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
that shall be revealed in us.” And because now your word is more effectual in prayers, and supplication is 
more quick to obtain what is sought for in afflictions, seek more eagerly, and ask that the divine 
condescension would consummate the confession of all of us; that from this darkness and these snares of 
the world God would set us also free with you, sound and glorious; that we who here are united in the 
bond of charity and peace, and have stood together against the wrongs of heretics and the oppressions of 
the heathens, may rejoice together in the heavenly kingdom. I bid you, most blessed and most beloved 
brethren, ever farewell in the Lord, and always and everywhere remember me. 


EPISTLE LXXVII 


THE REPLY OF NEMESIANUS, DATIVUS, FELIX, AND VICTOR, TO CYPRIAN 


Argument.—This Epistle and the Two Following Contain Nothing Else Than Replies to the Foregoing, 
Inasmuch as They Contain The Thanksgiving as Well for the Comfort Conveyed by the Letter as for the 
Assistance Sent Therewith. But from the Fact that Three Distinct Letters are Sent in Reply to the Single 
One of Cyprian’s, We are to Gather that the Bishops Who Wrote Them Were Placed in Different 
Departments of the Mines. 


1. Nemesianus, Dativus, Felix, and Victor, to their brother Cyprian, in the Lord eternal salvation. You 
speak, dearly beloved Cyprian, in your letters always with deep meaning, as suits the condition of the 
time, by the assiduous reading of which letters both the wicked are corrected and men of good faith are 
confirmed. For while you do not cease in your writings to lay bare the hidden mysteries, you thus make us 
to grow in faith, and men from the world to draw near to belief. For by whatever good things you have 
introduced in your many books, unconsciously you have described yourself to us. For you are greater than 
all men in discourse, in speech more eloquent, in counsel wiser, in patience more simple, in works more 
abundant, in abstinence more holy, in obedience more humble, and in good deeds more innocent. And you 
yourself know, beloved, that our eager wish was, that we might see you, our teacher and our lover, attain 
to the crown of a great confession. 


2. For, in the proceedings before the proconsul, as a good and true teacher you first have pronounced that 
which we your disciples, following you, ought to say before the president. And, as a sounding trumpet, you 
have stirred up God’s soldiers, furnished with heavenly arms, to the close encounter; and fighting in the 
first rank, you have slain the devil with a spiritual sword: you have also ordered the troops of the 
brethren, on the one hand and on the other, with your words, so that snares were on all sides laid for the 
enemy, and the severed sinews of the very carcase of the public foe were trodden under foot. Believe us, 
dearest, that your innocent spirit is not far from the hundred-fold reward, seeing that it has feared neither 
the first onsets of the world, nor shrunk from going into exile, nor hesitated to leave the city, nor dreaded 
to dwell in a desert place; and since it furnished many with an example of confession, itself first spoke the 
martyr-witness. For it provoked others to acts of martyrdom by its own example; and not only began to be 
a companion of the martyrs already departing from the world, but also linked a heavenly friendship with 
those who should be so. 


3. Therefore they who were condemned with us give you before God the greatest thanks, beloved Cyprian, 
that in your letter you have refreshed their suffering breasts; have healed their limbs wounded with clubs; 
have loosened their feet bound with fetters; have smoothed the hair of their half-shorn head; have 
illuminated the darkness of the dungeon; have brought down the mountains of the mine to a smooth 
surface; have even placed fragrant flowers to their nostrils, and have shut out the foul odour of the smoke. 
Moreover, your continued gifts, and those of our beloved Quirinus, which you sent to be distributed by 
Herennianus the sub-deacon, and Lucian, and Maximus, and Amantius the acolytes, provided a supply of 
whatever had been wanting for the necessities of their bodies. Let us, then, be in our prayers helpers of 
one another: and let us ask, as you have bidden us, that we may have God and Christ and the angels as 
supporters in all our actions. We bid you, lord and brother, ever heartily farewell, and have us in mind. 
Greet all who are with you. All ours who are with us love you, and greet you, and desire to see you. 


EPISTLE LXXVIII 
THE REPLY TO THE SAME OF LUCIUS AND THE REST OF THE MARTYRS 


Argument.—The Argument of the Present Letter Is, in Substance, the Same as that of the Preceding; And 
Therefore It is Not a Letter of Lucius the Roman Bishop, But of Lucius the African Bishop and Martyr. 


1. To Cyprian our brother and colleague, Lucius, and all the brethren who are with me in the Lord, 
greeting. Your letter came to us, dearest brother, while we were exulting and rejoicing in God that He had 
armed us for the struggle, and had made us by His condescension conquerors in the battle; the letter, 


namely, which you sent to us by Herennianus the sub-deacon, and Lucian, and Maximus, and Amantius the 
acolytes, which when we read we received a relaxation in our bonds, a solace in our affliction, and a 
support in our necessity; and we were aroused and more strenuously animated to bear whatever more of 
punishment might be awaiting us. For before our suffering we were called forth by you to glory, who first 
afforded us guidance to confession of the name of Christ. We indeed, who follow the footsteps of your 
confession, hope for an equal grace with you. For he who is first in the race is first also for the reward; 
and you who first occupied the course thence have communicated this to us from what you began, 
showing doubtless the undivided love wherewith you have always loved us, so that we who had one Spirit 
in the bond of peace might have the grace of your prayers, and one crown of confession. 


2. But in your case, dearest brother, to the crown of confession is added the reward of your labours—an 
abundant measure which you shall receive from the Lord in the day of retribution, who have by your letter 
presented yourself to us, as you manifested to us that candid and blessed breast of yours which we have 
ever known, and in accordance with its largeness have uttered praises to God with us, not as much as we 
deserve to hear, but as much as you are able to utter. For with your words you have both adorned those 
things which had been less instructed in us, and have strengthened us to the sustaining of those 
sufferings which we bear, as being certain of the heavenly rewards, and of the crown of martyrdom, and 
of the kingdom of God, from the prophecy which, being filled with the Holy Spirit, you have pledged to us 
in your letter. All this will happen, beloved, if you will have us in mind in your prayers, which I trust you 
do even as we certainly do. 


3. And thus, O brother most longed-for, we have received what you sent to us from Quirinus and from 
yourself, a sacrifice from every clean thing. Even as Noah offered to God, and God was pleased with the 
sweet savour, and had respect unto his offering, so also may He have respect unto yours, and may He be 
pleased to return to you the reward of this so good work. But I beg that you will command the letter which 
we have written to Quirinus to be sent forward. I bid you, dearest brother and earnestly desired, ever 
heartily farewell, and remember us. Greet all who are with you. Farewell. 


EPISTLE LXXIxX 


THE ANSWER OF FELIX, JADER, POLIANUS, AND THE REST OF THE MARTYRS, TO CYPRIAN 


Argument.—The Martyrs Above Spoken of Acknowledge with Gratitude the Assistance Sent to Them by 
Cyprian. 


To our dearest and best beloved Cyprian, Felix, Jader, Polianus, together with the presbyters and all who 
are abiding with us at the mine of Sigua, eternal health in the Lord. We reply to your salutation, dearest 
brother, by Herennianus the sub-deacon, Lucian and Maximus our brethren, strong and safe by the aid of 
your prayers, from whom we have received a sum under the name of an offering, together with your letter 
which you wrote, and in which you have condescended to comfort us as if we were sons, out of the 
heavenly words. And we have given and do give thanks to God the Father Almighty through His Christ, 
that we have been thus comforted and strengthened by your address, asking from the candour of your 
mind that you would deign to have us in mind in your constant prayers, that the Lord would supply what is 
wanting in your confession and ours, which He has condescended to confer on us. Greet all who abide 
with you. We bid you, dearest brother, ever heartily farewell in God. I Felix wrote this; I Jader subscribed 
it; I Polianus read it. I greet my lord Eutychianus. 


EPISTLE LXXx 
CYPRIAN TO SERGIUS, ROGATIANUS, AND THE OTHER CONFESSORS IN PRISON 


Argument.—He Consoles Rogatianus and His Colleagues, the Confessors in Prison, and Gives Them 
Courage by the Example of the Martyrs Rogatianus the Elder and Felicissimus. The Letter Itself Indicates 
that It Was Written in Exile. 


1. Cyprian to Sergius and Rogatianus, and the rest of the confessors in the Lord, everlasting health. I 
salute you, dearest and most blessed brethren, myself also desiring to enjoy the sight of you, if the state in 
which I am placed would permit me to come to you. For what could happen to me more desirable and 
more joyful than to be now close to you, that you might embrace me with those hands, which, pure and 
innocent, and maintaining the faith of the Lord, have rejected the profane obedience? What more pleasant 
and sublime than now to kiss your lips, which with a glorious voice have confessed the Lord, to be looked 
upon even in presence by your eyes, which, despising the world, have become worthy of looking upon 
God? But since opportunity is not afforded me to share in this joy, I send this letter in my stead to your 
ears and to your eyes, by which I congratulate and exhort you that you persevere strongly and steadily in 
the confession of the heavenly glory; and having entered on the way of the Lord’s condescension, that you 
go on in the strength of the Spirit, to receive the crown, having the Lord as your protector and guide, who 
said, “Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” O blessed prison, which your presence has 
enlightened! O blessed prison, which sends the men of God to heaven! O darkness, more bright than the 
sun itself, and clearer than the light of this world, where now are placed temples of God, and your 


members are to be sanctified by divine confessions! 


2. Nor let anything now be revolved in your hearts and minds besides the divine precepts and heavenly 
commands, with which the Holy Spirit has ever animated you to the endurance of suffering. Let no one 
think of death, but of immortality; nor of temporary punishment, but of eternal glory; since it is written, 
“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints;” and again, “A broken spirit is a sacrifice to 
God: a contrite and humble heart God doth not despise.” And again, where the sacred Scripture speaks of 
the tortures which consecrate God’s martyrs, and sanctify them in the very trial of suffering: “And if they 
have suffered torments in the sight of men, yet is their hope full of immortality; and having been a little 
chastised, they shall be greatly rewarded: for God proved them, and found them worthy of Himself. As 
gold in the furnace hath He tried them, and received them as a sacrifice of a burnt-offering, and in due 
time regard shall be had unto them. The righteous shall shine, and shall run to and fro like sparks among 
the stubble. They shall judge the nations, and have dominion over the people; and their Lord shall reign 
for ever.” When, therefore, you reflect that you shall judge and reign with Christ the Lord, you must needs 
exult and tread under foot present sufferings, in the joy of what is to come; knowing that from the 
beginning of the world it has been so appointed that righteousness should suffer there in the conflict of 
the world, since in the beginning, even at the first, the righteous Abel was slain, and thereafter all 
righteous men, and prophets, and apostles who were sent. To all of whom the Lord also in Himself has 
appointed an example, teaching that none shall attain to His kingdom but those who have followed Him in 
His own way, saying, “He that loveth his life in this world shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this 
world shall keep it unto life eternal.” And again: “Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the soul: but rather fear Him who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” Paul also exhorts us that 
we who desire to attain to the Lord’s promises ought to imitate the Lord in all things. “We are,” says he, 
“the sons of God: but if sons, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ; if so be that we suffer 
with Him, that we may also be glorified together.” Moreover, he added the comparison of the present time 
and of the future glory, saying, “The sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with 
the coming glory which shall be revealed in us.” Of which brightness, when we consider the glory, it 
behoves us to bear all afflictions and persecutions; because, although many are the afflictions of the 
righteous, yet those are delivered from them all who trust in God. 


3. Blessed women also, who are established with you in the same glory of confession, who, maintaining 
the Lord’s faith, and braver than their sex, not only themselves are near to the crown of glory, but have 
afforded an example to other women by their constancy! And lest anything should be wanting to the glory 
of your number, that each sex and every age also might be with you in honour, the divine condescension 
has also associated with you boys in a glorious confession; representing to us something of the same kind 
as once did Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, the illustrious youths to whom, when shut up in the furnace, the 
fires gave way, and the flames gave refreshment, the Lord being present with them, and proving that 
against His confessors and martyrs the heat of hell could have no power, but that they who trusted in God 
should always continue unhurt and safe in all dangers. And I beg you to consider more carefully, in 
accordance with your religion, what must have been the faith in these youths which could deserve such 
full acknowledgment from the Lord. For, prepared for every fate, as we ought all to be, they say to the 
king, “O king Nebuchadnezzar, we are not careful to answer thee in this matter; for our God whom we 
serve is able to deliver us from the burning fiery furnace; and He will deliver us out of thine hand, O king! 
But if not, be it known unto thee, O king, that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image 
which thou hast set up.” Although they believed, and, in accordance with their faith, knew that they might 
even be delivered from their present punishment, they still would not boast of this, nor claim it for 
themselves, saying, “But if not.” Lest the virtue of their confession should be less without the testimony of 
their suffering, they added that God could do all things; but yet they would not trust in this, so as to wish 
to be delivered at the moment; but they thought on that glory of eternal liberty and security. 


4. And you also, retaining this faith, and meditating day and night, with your whole heart prepared for 
God, think of the future only, with contempt for the present, that you may be able to come to the fruit of 
the eternal kingdom, and to the embrace and kiss, and the sight of the Lord, that you may follow in all 
things Rogatianus the presbyter, the glorious old man who, to the glory of our time, makes a way for you 
by his religious courage and divine condescension, who, with Felicissimus our brother, ever quiet and 
temperate, receiving the attack of a ferocious people, first prepared for you a dwelling in the prison, and, 
marking out the way for you in some measure, now also goes before you. That this may be consummated 
in you, we beseech the Lord in constant prayers, that from beginnings going on to the highest results, He 
may cause those whom He has made to confess, also to be crowned. I bid you, dearest and most beloved 
brethren, ever heartily farewell in the Lord; and may you attain to the crown of heavenly glory. Victor the 
deacon, and those who are with me, greet you. 


EPISTLE LXXXxI 


TO SUCCESSUS ON THE TIDINGS BROUGHT FROM ROME, TELLING OF THE PERSECUTION 


Argument.—Cyprian Tells the Bishop Successus, that in a Severe Persecution that Had Been Decreed by 
the Emperor Valerian Xistus the Bishop Had Suffered at Rome on the Eighth of the Ides of August; And He 
Begs Him to Intimate the Same to the Rest of His Colleagues, that Each One Might Animate His Own 


Flock to Martyrdom. 


1. Cyprian to his brother Successus, greeting. The reason why I could not write to you immediately, 
dearest brother, was that all the clergy, being placed in the very heat of the contest, were unable in any 
way to depart hence, all of them being prepared in accordance with the devotion of their mind for divine 
and heavenly glory. But know that those have come whom I had sent to the City for this purpose, that they 
might find out and bring back to us the truth, in whatever manner it had been decreed respecting us. For 
many various and uncertain things are current in men’s opinions. But the truth concerning them is as 
follows, that Valerian had sent a rescript to the Senate, to the effect that bishops and presbyters and 
deacons should immediately be punished; but that senators, and men of importance, and Roman knights, 
should lose their dignity, and moreover be deprived of their property; and if, when their means were taken 
away, they should persist in being Christians, then they should also lose their heads; but that matrons 
should be deprived of their property, and sent into banishment. Moreover, people of Caesar’s household, 
whoever of them had either confessed before, or should now confess, should have their property 
confiscated, and should be sent in chains by assignment to Caesar’s estates. The Emperor Valerian also 
added to this address a copy of the letters which he sent to the presidents of the provinces concerning us; 
which letters we are daily hoping will come, waiting according to the strength of our faith for the 
endurance of suffering, and expecting from the help and mercy of the Lord the crown of eternal life. But 
know that Xistus was martyred in the cemetery on the eighth day of the Ides of August, and with him four 
deacons. Moreover, the prefects in the City are daily urging on this persecution; so that, if any are 
presented to them, they are martyred, and their property claimed by the treasury. 


2. I beg that these things may be made known by your means to the rest of our colleagues, that 
everywhere, by their exhortation, the brotherhood may be strengthened and prepared for the spiritual 
conflict, that every one of us may think less of death than of immortality; and, dedicated to the Lord, with 
full faith and entire courage, may rejoice rather than fear in this confession, wherein they know that the 
soldiers of God and Christ are not slain, but crowned. I bid you, dearest brother, ever heartily farewell in 
the Lord. 


EPISTLE LXXXII 
TO THE CLERGY AND PEOPLE CONCERNING HIS RETIREMENT, A LITTLE BEFORE HIS MARTYRDOM 


Argument.—When, Near the End of His Life, Cyprian, on Returning to His Gardens, Was Told that 
Messengers Were Sent to Take Him for Punishment to Utica, He Withdrew. And Lest It Should Be Thought 
that He Had Done So from Fear of Death, He Gives the Reason in This Letter, Viz., that He Might Undergo 
His Martyrdom Nowhere Else Than at Carthage, in the Sight of His Own People. A.D. 258. 


1. Cyprian to the presbyters and deacons, and all the people, greeting. When it had been told to us, 
dearest brethren, that the gaolers had been sent to bring me to Utica, and I had been persuaded by the 
counsel of those dearest to me to withdraw for a time from my gardens, as a just reason was afforded I 
consented. For the reason that it is fit for a bishop, in that city in which he presides over the Church of the 
Lord, there to confess the Lord, and that the whole people should be glorified by the confession of their 
prelate in their presence. For whatever, in that moment of confession, the confessor-bishop speaks, he 
speaks in the mouth of all, by inspiration of God. But the honour of our Church, glorious as it is, will be 
mutilated if I, a bishop placed over another church, receiving my sentence or my confession at Utica, 
should go thence as a martyr to the Lord, when indeed, both for my own sake and yours, I pray with 
continual supplications, and with all my desires entreat, that I may confess among you, and there suffer, 
and thence depart to the Lord even as I ought. Therefore here in a hidden retreat I await the arrival of the 
proconsul returning to Carthage, that I may hear from him what the emperors have commanded upon the 
subject of Christian laymen and bishops, and may say what the Lord will wish to be said at that hour. 


2. But do you, dearest brethren, according to the discipline which you have ever received from me out of 
the Lord’s commands, and according to what you have so very often learnt from my discourse, keep peace 
and tranquillity; nor let any of you stir up any tumult for the brethren, or voluntarily offer himself to the 
Gentiles. For when apprehended and delivered up, he ought to speak, inasmuch as the Lord abiding in us 
speaks in that hour, who willed that we should rather confess than profess. But for the rest, what it is 
fitting that we should observe before the proconsul passes sentence on me for the confession of the name 
of God, we will with the instruction of the Lord arrange in common. May our Lord make you, dearest 
brethren, to remain safe in His Church, and condescend to keep you. So be it through His mercy. 


The Treatises of Cyprian 


TREATISE I 
ON THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


Argument.—On the Occasion of the Schism of Novatian, to Keep Back from Him the Carthaginians, Who 
Already Were Not Averse to Him, on Account of Novatus and Some Other Presbyters of His Church, Who 
Had Originated the Whole Disturbance, Cyprian Wrote This Treatise. And First of All, Fortifying Them 
Against the Deceits of These, He Exhorts Them to Constancy, and Instructs Them that Heresies Exist 
Because Christ, the Head of the Church, is Not Looked To, that the Common Commission First Entrusted 
to Peter is Contemned, and the One Church and the One Episcopate are Deserted. Then He Proves, as 
Well by the Scriptures as by the Figures of the Old and New Testament, the Unity of the Church. 


1. Since the Lord warns us, saying, “Ye are the salt of the earth,” and since He bids us to be simple to 
harmlessness, and yet with our simplicity to be prudent, what else, beloved brethren, befits us, than to 
use foresight and watching with an anxious heart, both to perceive and to beware of the wiles of the crafty 
foe, that we, who have put on Christ the wisdom of God the Father, may not seem to be wanting in wisdom 
in the matter of providing for our salvation? For it is not persecution alone that is to be feared; nor those 
things which advance by open attack to overwhelm and cast down the servants of God. Caution is more 
easy where danger is manifest, and the mind is prepared beforehand for the contest when the adversary 
avows himself. The enemy is more to be feared and to be guarded against, when he creeps on us secretly; 
when, deceiving by the appearance of peace, he steals forward by hidden approaches, whence also he has 
received the name of the Serpent. That is always his subtlety; that is his dark and stealthy artifice for 
circumventing man. Thus from the very beginning of the world he deceived; and flattering with lying 
words, he misled inexperienced souls by an incautious credulity. Thus he endeavoured to tempt the Lord 
Himself: he secretly approached Him, as if he would creep on Him again, and deceive; yet he was 
understood, and beaten back, and therefore prostrated, because he was recognised and detected. 


2. From which an example is given us to avoid the way of the old man, to stand in the footsteps of a 
conquering Christ, that we may not again be incautiously turned back into the nets of death, but, 
foreseeing our danger, may possess the immortality that we have received. But how can we possess 
immortality, unless we keep those commands of Christ whereby death is driven out and overcome, when 
He Himself warns us, and says, “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments?” And again: “If ye 
do the things that I command you, henceforth I call you not servants, but friends.” Finally, these persons 
He calls strong and stedfast; these He declares to be founded in robust security upon the rock, 
established with immoveable and unshaken firmness, in opposition to all the tempests and hurricanes of 
the world. “Whosoever,” says He, “heareth my words, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, 
that built his house upon a rock: the rain descended, the floods came, the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house; and it fell not: for it was founded upon a rock.” We ought therefore to stand fast on His words, to 
learn and do whatever He both taught and did. But how can a man say that he believes in Christ, who 
does not do what Christ commanded him to do? Or whence shall he attain to the reward of faith, who will 
not keep the faith of the commandment? He must of necessity waver and wander, and, caught away by a 
spirit of error, like dust which is shaken by the wind, be blown about; and he will make no advance in his 
walk towards salvation, because he does not keep the truth of the way of salvation. 


3. But, beloved brethren, not only must we beware of what is open and manifest, but also of what deceives 
by the craft of subtle fraud. And what can be more crafty, or what more subtle, than for this enemy, 
detected and cast down by the advent of Christ, after light has come to the nations, and saving rays have 
shone for the preservation of men, that the deaf might receive the hearing of spiritual grace, the blind 
might open their eyes to God, the weak might grow strong again with eternal health, the lame might run 
to the church, the dumb might pray with clear voices and prayers—seeing his idols forsaken, and his lanes 
and his temples deserted by the numerous concourse of believers—to devise a new fraud, and under the 
very title of the Christian name to deceive the incautious? He has invented heresies and schisms, whereby 
he might subvert the faith, might corrupt the truth, might divide the unity. Those whom he cannot keep in 
the darkness of the old way, he circumvents and deceives by the error of a new way. He snatches men 
from the Church itself; and while they seem to themselves to have already approached to the light, and to 
have escaped the night of the world, he pours over them again, in their unconsciousness, new darkness; 
so that, although they do not stand firm with the Gospel of Christ, and with the observation and law of 
Christ, they still call themselves Christians, and, walking in darkness, they think that they have the light, 
while the adversary is flattering and deceiving, who, according to the apostle’s word, transforms himself 
into an angel of light, and equips his ministers as if they were the ministers of righteousness, who 
maintain night instead of day, death for salvation, despair under the offer of hope, perfidy under the 


pretext of faith, antichrist under the name of Christ; so that, while they feign things like the truth, they 
make void the truth by their subtlety. This happens, beloved brethren, so long as we do not return to the 
source of truth, as we do not seek the head nor keep the teaching of the heavenly Master. 


4. If any one consider and examine these things, there is no need for lengthened discussion and 
arguments. There is easy proof for faith in a short summary of the truth. The Lord speaks to Peter, saying, 
“T say unto thee, that thou art Peter; and upon this rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it. And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound also in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.” And again to the same He says, after His resurrection, “Feed my sheep.” And although 
to all the apostles, after His resurrection, He gives an equal power, and says, “As the Father hath sent me, 
even so send I you: Receive ye the Holy Ghost: Whose soever sins ye remit, they shall be remitted unto 
him; and whose soever sins ye retain, they shall be retained;” yet, that He might set forth unity, He 
arranged by His authority the origin of that unity, as beginning from one. Assuredly the rest of the 
apostles were also the same as was Peter, endowed with a like partnership both of honour and power; but 
the beginning proceeds from unity. Which one Church, also, the Holy Spirit in the Song of Songs 
designated in the person of our Lord, and says, “My dove, my spotless one, is but one. She is the only one 
of her mother, elect of her that bare her.” Does he who does not hold this unity of the Church think that he 
holds the faith? Does he who strives against and resists the Church trust that he is in the Church, when 
moreover the blessed Apostle Paul teaches the same thing, and sets forth the sacrament of unity, saying, 
“There is one body and one spirit, one hope of your calling, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God?” 


5. And this unity we ought firmly to hold and assert, especially those of us that are bishops who preside in 
the Church, that we may also prove the episcopate itself to be one and undivided. Let no one deceive the 
brotherhood by a falsehood: let no one corrupt the truth of the faith by perfidious prevarication. The 
episcopate is one, each part of which is held by each one for the whole. The Church also is one, which is 
spread abroad far and wide into a multitude by an increase of fruitfulness. As there are many rays of the 
sun, but one light; and many branches of a tree, but one strength based in its tenacious root; and since 
from one spring flow many streams, although the multiplicity seems diffused in the liberality of an 
overflowing abundance, yet the unity is still preserved in the source. Separate a ray of the sun from its 
body of light, its unity does not allow a division of light; break a branch from a tree,—when broken, it will 
not be able to bud; cut off the stream from its fountain, and that which is cut off dries up. Thus also the 
Church, shone over with the light of the Lord, sheds forth her rays over the whole world, yet it is one light 
which is everywhere diffused, nor is the unity of the body separated. Her fruitful abundance spreads her 
branches over the whole world. She broadly expands her rivers, liberally flowing, yet her head is one, her 
source one; and she is one mother, plentiful in the results of fruitfulness: from her womb we are born, by 
her milk we are nourished, by her spirit we are animated. 


6. The spouse of Christ cannot be adulterous; she is uncorrupted and pure. She knows one home; she 
guards with chaste modesty the sanctity of one couch. She keeps us for God. She appoints the sons whom 
she has born for the kingdom. Whoever is separated from the Church and is joined to an adulteress, is 
separated from the promises of the Church; nor can he who forsakes the Church of Christ attain to the 
rewards of Christ. He is a stranger; he is profane; he is an enemy. He can no longer have God for his 
Father, who has not the Church for his mother. If any one could escape who was outside the ark of Noah, 
then he also may escape who shall be outside of the Church. The Lord warns, saying, “He who is not with 
me is against me, and he who gathereth not with me scattereth.” He who breaks the peace and the 
concord of Christ, does so in opposition to Christ; he who gathereth elsewhere than in the Church, 
scatters the Church of Christ. The Lord says, “I and the Father are one;” and again it is written of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, “And these three are one.” And does any one believe that 
this unity which thus comes from the divine strength and coheres in celestial sacraments, can be divided 
in the Church, and can be separated by the parting asunder of opposing wills? He who does not hold this 
unity does not hold God’s law, does not hold the faith of the Father and the Son, does not hold life and 
salvation. 


7. This sacrament of unity, this bond of a concord inseparably cohering, is set forth where in the Gospel 
the coat of the Lord Jesus Christ is not at all divided nor cut, but is received as an entire garment, and is 
possessed as an uninjured and undivided robe by those who cast lots concerning Christ’s garment, who 
should rather put on Christ. Holy Scripture speaks, saying, “But of the coat, because it was not sewed, but 
woven from the top throughout, they said one to another, Let us not rend it, but cast lots whose it shall 
be.” That coat bore with it an unity that came down from the top, that is, that came from heaven and the 
Father, which was not to be at all rent by the receiver and the possessor, but without separation we obtain 
a whole and substantial entireness. He cannot possess the garment of Christ who parts and divides the 
Church of Christ. On the other hand, again, when at Solomon’s death his kingdom and people were 
divided, Abijah the prophet, meeting Jeroboam the king in the field, divided his garment into twelve 
sections, saying, “Take thee ten pieces; for thus saith the Lord, Behold, I will rend the kingdom out of the 
hand of Solomon, and I will give ten sceptres unto thee; and two sceptres shall be unto him for my servant 
David’s sake, and for Jerusalem, the city which I have chosen to place my name there.” As the twelve 
tribes of Israel were divided, the prophet Abijah rent his garment. But because Christ’s people cannot be 
rent, His robe, woven and united throughout, is not divided by those who possess it; undivided, united, 


connected, it shows the coherent concord of our people who put on Christ. By the sacrament and sign of 
His garment, He has declared the unity of the Church. 


8. Who, then, is so wicked and faithless, who is so insane with the madness of discord, that either he 
should believe that the unity of God can be divided, or should dare to rend it—the garment of the Lord— 
the Church of Christ? He Himself in His Gospel warns us, and teaches, saying, “And there shall be one 
flock and one shepherd.” And does any one believe that in one place there can be either many shepherds 
or many flocks? The Apostle Paul, moreover, urging upon us this same unity, beseeches and exhorts, 
saying, “I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no schisms among you; but that ye be joined together in the same mind and in the same 
judgment.” And again, he says, “Forbearing one another in love, endeavouring to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” Do you think that you can stand and live if you withdraw from the Church, 
building for yourself other homes and a different dwelling, when it is said to Rahab, in whom was 
prefigured the Church, “Thy father, and thy mother, and thy brethren, and all the house of thy father, thou 
shalt gather unto thee into thine house; and it shall come to pass, whosoever shall go abroad beyond the 
door of thine house, his blood shall be upon his own head?” Also, the sacrament of the passover contains 
nothing else in the law of the Exodus than that the lamb which is slain in the figure of Christ should be 
eaten in one house. God speaks, saying, “In one house shall ye eat it; ye shall not send its flesh abroad 
from the house.” The flesh of Christ, and the holy of the Lord, cannot be sent abroad, nor is there any 
other home to believers but the one Church. This home, this household of unanimity, the Holy Spirit 
designates and points out in the Psalms, saying, “God, who maketh men to dwell with one mind in a 
house.” In the house of God, in the Church of Christ, men dwell with one mind, and continue in concord 
and simplicity. 


9. Therefore also the Holy Spirit came as a dove, a simple and joyous creature, not bitter with gall, not 
cruel in its bite, not violent with the rending of its claws, loving human dwellings, knowing the association 
of one home; when they have young, bringing forth their young together; when they fly abroad, remaining 
in their flights by the side of one another, spending their life in mutual intercourse, acknowledging the 
concord of peace with the kiss of the beak, in all things fulfilling the law of unanimity. This is the 
simplicity that ought to be known in the Church, this is the charity that ought to be attained, that so the 
love of the brotherhood may imitate the doves, that their gentleness and meekness may be like the lambs 
and sheep. What does the fierceness of wolves do in the Christian breast? What the savageness of dogs, 
and the deadly venom of serpents, and the sanguinary cruelty of wild beasts? We are to be congratulated 
when such as these are separated from the Church, lest they should lay waste the doves and sheep of 
Christ with their cruel and envenomed contagion. Bitterness cannot consist and be associated with 
sweetness, darkness with light, rain with clearness, battle with peace, barrenness with fertility, drought 
with springs, storm with tranquillity. Let none think that the good can depart from the Church. The wind 
does not carry away the wheat, nor does the hurricane uproot the tree that is based on a solid root. The 
light straws are tossed about by the tempest, the feeble trees are overthrown by the onset of the 
whirlwind. The Apostle John execrates and severely assails these, when he says, “They went forth from us, 
but they were not of us; for if they had been of us, surely they would have continued with us.” 


10. Hence heresies not only have frequently been originated, but continue to be so; while the perverted 
mind has no peace—while a discordant faithlessness does not maintain unity. But the Lord permits and 
suffers these things to be, while the choice of one’s own liberty remains, so that while the discrimination 
of truth is testing our hearts and our minds, the sound faith of those that are approved may shine forth 
with manifest light. The Holy Spirit forewarns and says by the apostle, “It is needful also that there should 
be heresies, that they which are approved may be made manifest among you.” Thus the faithful are 
approved, thus the perfidious are detected; thus even here, before the day of judgment, the souls of the 
righteous and of the unrighteous are already divided, and the chaff is separated from the wheat. These 
are they who of their own accord, without any divine arrangement, set themselves to preside among the 
daring strangers assembled, who appoint themselves prelates without any law of ordination, who assume 
to themselves the name of bishop, although no one gives them the episcopate; whom the Holy Spirit 
points out in the Psalms as sitting in the seat of pestilence, plagues, and spots of the faith, deceiving with 
serpent’s tongue, and artful in corrupting the truth, vomiting forth deadly poisons from pestilential 
tongues; whose speech doth creep like a cancer, whose discourse forms a deadly poison in the heart and 
breast of every one. 


11. Against people of this kind the Lord cries; from these He restrains and recalls His erring people, 
saying, “Hearken not unto the words of the false prophets; for the visions of their hearts deceive them. 
They speak, but not out of the mouth of the Lord. They say to those who cast away the word of God, Ye 
shall have peace, and every one that walketh after his own will. Every one who walketh in the error of his 
heart, no evil shall come upon him. I have not spoken to them, yet they prophesied. If they had stood on 
my foundation (substantia, hupostasei), and had heard my words, and taught my people, I would have 
turned them from their evil thoughts.” Again, the Lord points out and designates these same, saying, 
“They have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, and have hewed them out broken cisterns which 
can hold no water.” Although there can be no other baptism but one, they think that they can baptize; 
although they forsake the fountain of life, they promise the grace of living and saving water. Men are not 
washed among them, but rather are made foul; nor are sins purged away, but are even accumulated. Such 


a nativity does not generate sons to God, but to the devil. By a falsehood they are born, and they do not 
receive the promises of truth. Begotten of perfidy, they lose the grace of faith. They cannot attain to the 
reward of peace, since they have broken the Lord’s peace with the madness of discord. 


12. Nor let any deceive themselves by a futile interpretation, in respect of the Lord having said, 
“Wheresoever two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
Corrupters and false interpreters of the Gospel quote the last words, and lay aside the former ones, 
remembering part, and craftily suppressing part: as they themselves are separated from the Church, so 
they cut off the substance of one section. For the Lord, when He would urge unanimity and peace upon 
His disciples, said, “I say unto you, That if two of you shall agree on earth touching anything that ye shall 
ask, it shall be given you by my Father which is in heaven. For wheresoever two or three are gathered 
together in my name, I am with them;” showing that most is given, not to the multitude, but to the 
unanimity of those that pray. “If,” He says, “two of you shall agree on earth:” He placed agreement first; 
He has made the concord of peace a prerequisite; He taught that we should agree firmly and faithfully. 
But how can he agree with any one who does not agree with the body of the Church itself, and with the 
universal brotherhood? How can two or three be assembled together in Christ’s name, who, it is evident, 
are separated from Christ and from His Gospel? For we have not withdrawn from them, but they from us; 
and since heresies and schisms have risen subsequently, from their establishment for themselves of 
diverse places of worship, they have forsaken the Head and Source of the truth. But the Lord speaks 
concerning His Church, and to those also who are in the Church He speaks, that if they are in agreement, 
if according to what He commanded and admonished, although only two or three gathered together with 
unanimity should pray—though they be only two or three—they may obtain from the majesty of God what 
they ask. “Wheresoever two or three are gathered together in my name, I,” says He, “am with them;” that 
is, with the simple and peaceable—with those who fear God and keep God’s commandments. With these, 
although only two or three, He said that He was, in the same manner as He was with the three youths in 
the fiery furnace; and because they abode towards God in simplicity, and in unanimity among themselves, 
He animated them, in the midst of the surrounding flames, with the breath of dew: in the way in which, 
with the two apostles shut up in prison, because they were simple-minded and of one mind, He Himself 
was present; He Himself, having loosed the bolts of the dungeon, placed them again in the market-place, 
that they might declare to the multitude the word which they faithfully preached. When, therefore, in His 
commandments He lays it down, and says, “Where two or three are gathered together in my name, I am 
with them,” He does not divide men from the Church, seeing that He Himself ordained and made the 
Church; but rebuking the faithless for their discord, and commending peace by His word to the faithful, 
He shows that He is rather with two or three who pray with one mind, than with a great many who differ, 
and that more can be obtained by the discordant prayer of a few, than by the discordant supplication of 
many. 


13. Thus, also, when He gave the law of prayer, He added, saying, “And when ye stand praying, forgive, if 
ye have ought against any; that your Father also which is in heaven may forgive you your trespasses.” And 
He calls back from the altar one who comes to the sacrifice in strife, and bids him first agree with his 
brother, and then return with peace and offer his gift to God: for God had not respect unto Cain’s 
offerings; for he could not have God at peace with him, who through envious discord had not peace with 
his brother. What peace, then, do the enemies of the brethren promise to themselves? What sacrifices do 
those who are rivals of the priests think that they celebrate? Do they deem that they have Christ with 
them when they are collected together, who are gathered together outside the Church of Christ? 


14. Even if such men were slain in confession of the Name, that stain is not even washed away by blood: 
the inexpiable and grave fault of discord is not even purged by suffering. He cannot be a martyr who is 
not in the Church; he cannot attain unto the kingdom who forsakes that which shall reign there. Christ 
gave us peace; He bade us be in agreement, and of one mind. He charged the bonds of love and charity to 
be kept uncorrupted and inviolate; he cannot show himself a martyr who has not maintained brotherly 
love. Paul the apostle teaches this, and testifies, saying, “And though I have faith, so that I can remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. And though I give all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity is 
magnanimous; charity is kind; charity envieth not; charity acteth not vainly, is not puffed up, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil; loveth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
Charity never faileth.” “Charity,” says he, “never faileth.” For she will ever be in the kingdom, she will 
endure for ever in the unity of a brotherhood linked to herself. Discord cannot attain to the kingdom of 
heaven; to the rewards of Christ, who said, “This is my commandment, that ye love one another, even as I 
have loved you:” he cannot attain who has violated the love of Christ by faithless dissension. He who has 
not charity has not God. The word of the blessed Apostle John is: “God,” saith he, “is love; and he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God dwelleth in him.” They cannot dwell with God who would not be 
of one mind in God’s Church. Although they burn, given up to flames and fires, or lay down their lives, 
thrown to the wild beasts, that will not be the crown of faith, but the punishment of perfidy; nor will it be 
the glorious ending of religious valour, but the destruction of despair. Such a one may be slain; crowned 
he cannot be. He professes himself to be a Christian in such a way as the devil often feigns himself to be 
Christ, as the Lord Himself forewarns us, and says, “Many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ, 
and shall deceive many.” As he is not Christ, although he deceives in respect of the name; so neither can 
he appear as a Christian who does not abide in the truth of His Gospel and of faith. 


15. For both to prophesy and to cast out devils, and to do great acts upon the earth is certainly a sublime 
and an admirable thing; but one does not attain the kingdom of heaven although he is found in all these 
things, unless he walks in the observance of the right and just way. The Lord denounces, and says, “Many 
shall say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy name, and in Thy name have cast 
out devils, and in Thy name done many wonderful works? And then will I profess unto them, I never knew 
you: depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” There is need of righteousness, that one may deserve well of 
God the Judge; we must obey His precepts and warnings, that our merits may receive their reward. The 
Lord in His Gospel, when He would direct the way of our hope and faith in a brief summary, said, “The 
Lord thy God is one God: and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength. This is the first commandment; and the second is like unto it: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” He taught, at the 
same time, love and unity by His instruction. He has included all the prophets and the law in two 
precepts. But what unity does he keep, what love does he maintain or consider, who, savage with the 
madness of discord, divides the Church, destroys the faith, disturbs the peace, dissipates charity, profanes 
the sacrament? 


16. This evil, most faithful brethren, had long ago begun, but now the mischievous destruction of the same 
evil has increased, and the envenomed plague of heretical perversity and schisms has begun to spring 
forth and shoot anew; because even thus it must be in the decline of the world, since the Holy Spirit 
foretells and forewarns us by the apostle, saying, “In the last days,” says he, “perilous times shall come, 
and men shall be lovers of their own selves, proud, boasters, covetous, blasphemers, disobedient to 
parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural affection, truce-breakers, false accusers, incontinent, fierce, 
hating the good, traitors, heady, high-minded, lovers of pleasures more than lovers of God, having a sort of 
form of religion, but denying the power thereof. Of this sort are they who creep into houses, and lead 
captive silly women laden with sins, which are led away with divers lusts; ever learning, and never coming 
to the knowledge of the truth. And as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so do these also resist the 
truth; but they shall proceed no further, for their folly shall be manifest unto all men, even as theirs also 
was.” Whatever things were predicted are fulfilled; and as the end of the world is approaching, they have 
come for the probation as well of the men as of the times. Error deceives as the adversary rages more and 
more; senselessness lifts up, envy inflames, covetousness makes blind, impiety depraves, pride puffs up, 
discord exasperates, anger hurries headlong. 


17. Yet let not the excessive and headlong faithlessness of many move or disturb us, but rather strengthen 
our faith in the truthfulness which has foretold the matter. As some have become such, because these 
things were predicted beforehand, so let other brethren beware of matters of a like kind, because these 
also were predicted beforehand, even as the Lord instructs us, and says, “But take ye heed: behold, I have 
told you all things.” Avoid, I beseech you, brethren, men of this kind, and drive away from your side and 
from your ears, as if it were the contagion of death, their mischievous conversation; as it is written, 
“Hedge thine ears about with thorns, and refuse to hear a wicked tongue.” And again, “Evil 
communications corrupt good manners.” The Lord teaches and warns us to depart from such. He saith, 
“They are blind leaders of the blind; and if the blind lead the blind, they shall both fall into the ditch.” 
Such a one is to be turned away from and avoided, whosoever he may be, that is separated from the 
Church. Such a one is perverted and sins, and is condemned of his own self. Does he think that he has 
Christ, who acts in opposition to Christ’s priests, who separates himself from the company of His clergy 
and people? He bears arms against the Church, he contends against God’s appointment. An enemy of the 
altar, a rebel against Christ’s sacrifice, for the faith faithless, for religion profane, a disobedient servant, 
an impious son, a hostile brother, despising the bishops, and forsaking God’s priests, he dares to set up 
another altar, to make another prayer with unauthorized words, to profane the truth of the Lord’s offering 
by false sacrifices, and not to know that he who strives against the appointment of God, is punished on 
account of the daring of his temerity by divine visitation. 


18. Thus Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, who endeavoured to claim to themselves the power of sacrificing in 
opposition to Moses and Aaron the priest, underwent immediate punishment for their attempts. The earth, 
breaking its fastenings, gaped open into a deep gulf, and the cleft of the receding ground swallowed up 
the men standing and living. Nor did the anger of the indignant God strike only those who had been the 
movers (of the sedition); but two hundred and fifty sharers and associates of that madness besides, who 
had been mingled with them in that boldness, the fire that went out from the Lord consumed with a hasty 
revenge; doubtless to admonish and show that whatever those wicked men had endeavoured, in order by 
human will to overthrow God’s appointment, had been done in opposition to God. Thus also Uzziah the 
king,—when he bare the censer and violently claimed to himself to sacrifice against God’s law, and when 
Azariah the priest withstood him, would not be obedient and yield,—was confounded by the divine 
indignation, and was polluted upon his forehead by the spot of leprosy: he was marked by an offended 
Lord in that part of his body where they are signed who deserve well of the Lord. And the sons of Aaron, 
who placed strange fire upon the altar, which the Lord had not commanded, were at once extinguished in 
the presence of an avenging Lord. 


19. These, doubtless, they imitate and follow, who, despising God’s tradition, seek after strange doctrines, 
and bring in teachings of human appointment, whom the Lord rebukes and reproves in His Gospel, saying, 
“Ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may keep your own tradition.” This is a worse crime than 


that which the lapsed seem to have fallen into, who nevertheless, standing as penitents for their crime, 
beseech God with full satisfactions. In this case, the Church is sought after and entreated; in that case, 
the Church is resisted: here it is possible that there has been necessity; there the will is engaged in the 
wickedness: on the one hand, he who has lapsed has only injured himself; on the other, he who has 
endeavoured to cause a heresy or a schism has deceived many by drawing them with him. In the former, it 
is the loss of one soul; in the latter, the risk of many. Certainly the one both understands that he has 
sinned, and laments and bewails it; the other, puffed up in his heart, and pleasing himself in his very 
crimes, separates sons from their Mother, entices sheep from their shepherd, disturbs the sacraments of 
God; and while the lapsed has sinned but once, he sins daily. Finally, the lapsed, who has subsequently 
attained to martyrdom, may receive the promises of the kingdom; while the other, if he have been slain 
without the Church, cannot attain to the rewards of the Church. 


20. Nor let any one marvel, beloved brethren, that even some of the confessors advance to these lengths, 
and thence also that some others sin thus wickedly, thus grievously. For neither does confession make a 
man free from the snares of the devil, nor does it defend a man who is still placed in the world, with a 
perpetual security from temptations, and dangers, and onsets, and attacks of the world; otherwise we 
should never see in confessors those subsequent frauds, and fornications, and adulteries, which now with 
groans and sorrow we witness in some. Whosoever that confessor is, he is not greater, or better, or dearer 
to God than Solomon, who, although so long as he walked in God’s ways, retained that grace which he had 
received from the Lord, yet after he forsook the Lord’s way he lost also then Lord’s grace. And therefore it 
is written, “Hold fast that which thou hast, lest another take thy crown.” But assuredly the Lord would not 
threaten that the crown of righteousness might be taken away, were it not that, when righteousness 
departs, the crown must also depart. 


21. Confession is the beginning of glory, not the full desert of the crown; nor does it perfect our praise, 
but it initiates our dignity; and since it is written, “He that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved,” 
whatever has been before the end is a step by which we ascend to the summit of salvation, not a terminus 
wherein the full result of the ascent is already gained. He is a confessor; but after confession his peril is 
greater, because the adversary is more provoked. He is a confessor; for this cause he ought the more to 
stand on the side of the Lord’s Gospel, since he has by the Gospel attained glory from the Lord. For the 
Lord says, “To whom much is given, of him much shall be required; and to whom more dignity is ascribed, 
of him more service is exacted.” Let no one perish by the example of a confessor; let no one learn 
injustice, let no one learn arrogance, let no one learn treachery, from the manners of a confessor. He is a 
confessor, let him be lowly and quiet; let him be in his doings modest with discipline, so that he who is 
called a confessor of Christ may imitate Christ whom he confesses. For since He says, “Whosoever 
exalteth himself shall be abased, and he who humbleth himself shall be exalted;” and since He Himself 
has been exalted by the Father, because as the Word, and the strength, and the wisdom of God the Father, 
He humbled Himself upon earth, how can He love arrogance, who even by His own law enjoined upon us 
humility, and Himself received the highest name from the Father as the reward of His humility? He is a 
confessor of Christ, but only so if the majesty and dignity of Christ be not afterwards blasphemed by him. 
Let not the tongue which has confessed Christ be evil-speaking; let it not be turbulent, let it not be heard 
jarring with reproaches and quarrels, let it not after words of praise, dart forth serpents’ venom against 
the brethren and God’s priests. But if one shall have subsequently been blameworthy and obnoxious; if he 
shall have wasted his confession by evil conversation; if he shall have stained his life by disgraceful 
foulness; if, finally, forsaking the Church in which he has become a confessor, and severing the concord of 
unity, he shall have exchanged his first faith for a subsequent unbelief, he may not flatter himself on 
account of his confession that he is elected to the reward of glory, when from this very fact his deserving 
of punishment has become the greater. 


22. For the Lord chose Judas also among the apostles, and yet afterwards Judas betrayed the Lord. Yet not 
on that account did the faith and firmness of the apostles fail, because the traitor Judas failed from their 
fellowship: so also in the case in question the holiness and dignity of confessors is not forthwith 
diminished, because the faith of some of them is broken. The blessed Apostle Paul in his epistle speaks in 
this manner: “For what if some of them fall away from the faith, shall their unbelief make the faith of God 
without effect? God forbid: for God is true, though every man be a liar.” The greater and better part of the 
confessors stand firm in the strength of their faith, and in the truth of the law and discipline of the Lord; 
neither do they depart from the peace of the Church, who remember that they have obtained grace in the 
Church by the condescension of God; and by this very thing they obtain a higher praise of their faith, that 
they have separated from the faithlessness of those who have been associated with them in the fellowship 
of confession, and withdrawn from the contagion of crime. Illuminated by the true light of the Gospel, 
shone upon with the Lord’s pure and white brightness, they are as praiseworthy in maintaining the peace 
of Christ, as they have been victorious in their combat with the devil. 


23. I indeed desire, beloved brethren, and I equally endeavour and exhort, that if it be possible, none of 
the brethren should perish, and that our rejoicing Mother may enclose in her bosom the one body of a 
people at agreement. Yet if wholesome counsel cannot recall to the way of salvation certain leaders of 
schisms and originators of dissensions, who abide in blind and obstinate madness, yet do you others, if 
either taken in simplicity, or induced by error, or deceived by some craftiness of misleading cunning, loose 
yourselves from the nets of deceit, free your wandering steps from errors, acknowledge the straight way 


of the heavenly road. The word of the witnessing apostle is: “We command you,” says he, “in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from all brethren that walk disorderly, and not after 
the tradition that they have received from us.” And again he says, “Let no man deceive you with vain 
words; for because of these things cometh the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience. Be not ye 
therefore partakers with them.” We must withdraw, nay rather must flee, from those who fall away, lest, 
while any one is associated with those who walk wickedly, and goes on in ways of error and of sin, he 
himself also, wandering away from the path of the true road, should be found in like guilt. God is one, and 
Christ is one, and His Church is one, and the faith is one, and the people is joined into a substantial unity 
of body by the cement of concord. Unity cannot be severed; nor can one body be separated by a division of 
its structure, nor torn into pieces, with its entrails wrenched asunder by laceration. Whatever has 
proceeded from the womb cannot live and breathe in its detached condition, but loses the substance of 
health. 


24. The Holy Spirit warns us, and says, “What man is he that desireth to live, and would fain see good 
days? Refrain thy tongue from evil, and thy lips that they speak no guile. Eschew evil, and do good; seek 
peace, and ensue it.” The son of peace ought to seek peace and ensue it. He who knows and loves the 
bond of charity, ought to refrain his tongue from the evil of dissension. Among His divine commands and 
salutary teachings, the Lord, when He was now very near to His passion, added this one, saying, “Peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto you.” He gave this to us as an heritage; He promised all the gifts and 
rewards of which He spoke through the preservation of peace. If we are fellow-heirs with Christ, let us 
abide in the peace of Christ; if we are sons of God, we ought to be peacemakers. “Blessed,” says He, “are 
the peacemakers; for they shall be called the sons of God.” It behoves the sons of God to be peacemakers, 
gentle in heart, simple in speech, agreeing in affection, faithfully linked to one another in the bonds of 
unanimity. 


25. This unanimity formerly prevailed among the apostles; and thus the new assembly of believers, 
keeping the Lord’s commandments, maintained its charity. Divine Scripture proves this, when it says, “But 
the multitude of them which believed were of one heart and of one soul.” And again: “These all continued 
with one mind in prayer with the women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with His brethren.” And thus 
they prayed with effectual prayers; thus they were able with confidence to obtain whatever they asked 
from the Lord’s mercy. 


26. But in us unanimity is diminished in proportion as liberality of working is decayed. Then they used to 
give for sale houses and estates; and that they might lay up for themselves treasures in heaven, presented 
to the apostles the price of them, to be distributed for the use of the poor. But now we do not even give 
the tenths from our patrimony; and while our Lord bids us sell, we rather buy and increase our store. 
Thus has the vigour of faith dwindled away among us; thus has the strength of believers grown weak. And 
therefore the Lord, looking to our days, says in His Gospel, “When the Son of man cometh, think you that 
He shall find faith on the earth?” We see that what He foretold has come to pass. There is no faith in the 
fear of God, in the law of righteousness, in love, in labour; none considers the fear of futurity, and none 
takes to heart the day of the Lord, and the wrath of God, and the punishments to come upon unbelievers, 
and the eternal torments decreed for the faithless. That which our conscience would fear if it believed, it 
fears not because it does not at all believe. But if it believed, it would also take heed; and if it took heed, it 
would escape. 


27. Let us, beloved brethren, arouse ourselves as much as we can; and breaking the slumber of our 
ancient listlessness, let us be watchful to observe and to do the Lord’s precepts. Let us be such as He 
Himself has bidden us to be, saying, “Let your loins be girt, and your lamps burning; and ye yourselves 
like unto men that wait for their Lord, when He shall come from the wedding, that when He cometh and 
knocketh, they may open to Him. Blessed are those servants whom their Lord, when He cometh, shall find 
watching.” We ought to be girt about, lest, when the day of setting forth comes, it should find us burdened 
and entangled. Let our light shine in good works, and glow in such wise as to lead us from the night of 
this world to the daylight of eternal brightness. Let us always with solicitude and caution wait for the 
sudden coming of the Lord, that when He shall knock, our faith may be on the watch, and receive from the 
Lord the reward of our vigilance. If these commands be observed, if these warnings and precepts be kept, 
we cannot be overtaken in slumber by the deceit of the devil; but we shall reign with Christ in His 
kingdom as servants that watch. 


TREATISE II 
ON THE DRESS OF VIRGINS 


Argument.—Cyprian Celebrates the Praises of Discipline, and Proves Its Usefulness from Scripture. Then, 
Describing the Glory, Honour, and Merits of Virginity, and of Those Who Had Vowed and Dedicated Their 
Virginity to Christ, He Teaches that Continence Not Only Consists in Fleshly Purity, But Also in Seemliness 
of Dress and Ornament, and that Even Wealth Did Not Excuse Superfluous Care for Dress on the Part of 
Those Who Had Already Renounced the World. Rather, Since the Apostle Prescribes Even to Married 
Women a Dress to Be Regulated by Fitting Limits, Moderation Ought Even More to Be Observed by a 
Virgin. Therefore, Even If She Be Wealthy, She Should Consider Certainly How to Use Wealth, But for 


Good Purposes, for Those Things Which God Has Commanded, to Wit, for Being Spent on the Poor. 
Moreover, Also, He Forbids to Virgins Those Things Which Had Negligently Come into Use, as Being 
Present at Weddings, as Well as Going to Promiscuous Bathing-Places. Finally, in a Brief Epilogue, 
Declaring What Benefit the Virtue of Continency Affords, and What Evil It is Without, He Concludes the 
Book. 


1. Discipline, the safeguard of hope, the bond of faith, the guide of the way of salvation, the stimulus and 
nourishment of good dispositions, the teacher of virtue, causes us to abide always in Christ, and to live 
continually for God, and to attain to the heavenly promises and to the divine rewards. To follow her is 
wholesome, and to turn away from her and neglect her is deadly. The Holy Spirit says in the Psalms, “Keep 
discipline, lest perchance the Lord be angry, and ye perish from the right way, when His wrath is quickly 
kindled against you.” And again: “But unto the ungodly saith God, “Why dost thou preach my laws, and 
takest my covenant into thy mouth? Whereas thou hatest discipline, and hast cast my words behind thee.” 
And again we read: “He that casteth away discipline is miserable.” And from Solomon we have received 
the mandates of wisdom, warning us: “My son, despise not thou the discipline of the Lord, nor faint when 
thou art rebuked of Him: for whom the Lord loveth He correcteth.” But if God rebukes whom He loves, 
and rebukes him for the very purpose of amending him, brethren also, and especially priests, do not hate, 
but love those whom they rebuke, that they may mend them; since God also before predicted by Jeremiah, 
and pointed to our times, when he said, “And I will give you shepherds according to my heart: and they 
shall feed you with the food of discipline.” 


2. But if in Holy Scripture discipline is frequently and everywhere prescribed, and the whole foundation of 
religion and of faith proceeds from obedience and fear; what is more fitting for us urgently to desire, what 
more to wish for and to hold fast, than to stand with roots strongly fixed, and with our houses based with 
solid mass upon the rock unshaken by the storms and whirlwinds of the world, so that we may come by 
the divine precepts to the rewards of God? considering as well as knowing that our members, when 
purged from all the filth of the old contagion by the sanctification of the laver of life, are God’s temples, 
and must not be violated nor polluted, since he who does violence to them is himself injured. We are the 
worshippers and priests of those temples; let us obey Him whose we have already begun to be. Paul tells 
us in his epistles, in which he has formed us to a course of living by divine teaching, “Ye are not your own, 
for ye are bought with a great price; glorify and bear God in your body.” Let us glorify and bear God in a 
pure and chaste body, and with a more complete obedience; and since we have been redeemed by the 
blood of Christ, let us obey and give furtherance to the empire of our Redeemer by all the obedience of 
service, that nothing impure or profane may be brought into the temple of God, lest He should be 
offended, and forsake the temple which He inhabits. The words of the Lord giving health and teaching, as 
well curing as warning, are: “Behold, thou art made whole: sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto 
thee.” He gives the course of life, He gives the law of innocency after He has conferred health, nor suffers 
the man afterwards to wander with free and unchecked reins, but more severely threatens him who is 
again enslaved by those same things of which he had been healed, because it is doubtless a smaller fault 
to have sinned before, while as yet you had not known God’s discipline; but there is no further pardon for 
sinning after you have begun to know God. And, indeed, let as well men as women, as well boys as girls; 
let each sex and every age observe this, and take care in this respect, according to the religion and faith 
which they owe to God, that what is received holy and pure from the condescension of the Lord be 
preserved with a no less anxious fear. 


3. My address is now to virgins, whose glory, as it is more eminent, excites the greater interest. This is the 
flower of the ecclesiastical seed, the grace and ornament of spiritual endowment, a joyous disposition, the 
wholesome and uncorrupted work of praise and honour, God’s image answering to the holiness of the 
Lord, the more illustrious portion of Christ’s flock. The glorious fruitfulness of Mother Church rejoices by 
their means, and in them abundantly flourishes; and in proportion as a copious virginity is added to her 
number, so much the more it increases the joy of the Mother. To these I speak, these I exhort with 
affection rather than with power; not that I would claim—last and least, and very conscious of my 
lowliness as I am—any right to censure, but because, being unceasingly careful even to solicitude, I fear 
more from the onset of Satan. 


4. For that is not an empty carefulness nor a vain fear, which takes counsel for the way of salvation, which 
guards the commandments of the Lord and of life; so that they who have dedicated themselves to Christ, 
and who depart from carnal concupiscence, and have vowed themselves to God as well in the flesh as in 
the spirit, may consummate their work, destined as it is to a great reward, and may not study any longer 
to be adorned or to please anybody but their Lord, from whom also they expect the reward of virginity; as 
He Himself says: “All men cannot receive this word, but they to whom it is given. For there are some 
eunuchs, which were so born from their mother’s womb; and there are some eunuchs, which were made 
eunuchs of men; and there are eunuchs which have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake.” Again, also by this word of the angel the gift of continency is set forth, and virginity is 
preached: “These are they which have not defiled themselves with women, for they have remained virgins; 
these are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth.” For not only thus does the Lord promise 
the grace of continency to men, and pass over women; but since the woman is a portion of the man, and is 
taken and formed from him, God in Scripture almost always speaks to the Protoplast, the first formed, 
because they are two in one flesh, and in the male is at the same time signified the woman also. 


5. But if continency follows Christ, and virginity is destined for the kingdom of God, what have they to do 
with earthly dress, and with ornaments, wherewith while they are striving to please men they offend God? 
Not considering that it is declared, “They who please men are put to confusion, because God hath 
despised them;” and that Paul also has gloriously and sublimely uttered, “If I yet pleased men, I should 
not be the servant of Christ.” But continence and modesty consist not alone in purity of the flesh, but also 
in seemliness, as well as in modesty of dress and adornment; so that, according to the apostle, she who is 
unmarried may be holy both in body and in spirit. Paul instructs and teaches us, saying, “He that is 
unmarried careth for the things of the Lord, how he may please God: but he who has contracted marriage 
careth for the things which are of this world, how he may please his wife. So both the virgin and the 
unmarried woman consider those things which are the Lord’s, that they may be holy both in body and 
spirit.” A virgin ought not only to be so, but also to be perceived and believed to be so: no one on seeing a 
virgin should be in any doubt as to whether she is one. Perfectness should show itself equal in all things; 
nor should the dress of the body discredit the good of the mind. Why should she walk out adorned? Why 
with dressed hair, as if she either had or sought for a husband? Rather let her dread to please if she is a 
virgin; and let her not invite her own risk, if she is keeping herself for better and divine things. They who 
have not a husband whom they profess that they please, should persevere, sound and pure not only in 
body, but also in spirit. For it is not right that a virgin should have her hair braided for the appearance of 
her beauty, or boast of her flesh and of its beauty, when she has no struggle greater than that against her 
flesh, and no contest more obstinate than that of conquering and subduing the body. 


6. Paul proclaims in a loud and lofty voice, “But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” And yet a virgin in the 
Church glories concerning her fleshly appearance and the beauty of her body! Paul adds, and says, “For 
they that are Christ’s have crucified their flesh, with its faults and lusts.” And she who professes to have 
renounced the lusts and vices of the flesh, is found in the midst of those very things which she has 
renounced! Virgin, thou art taken, thou art exposed, thou boastest one thing and affectest another. You 
sprinkle yourself with the stains of carnal concupiscence, although you are a candidate of purity and 
modesty. “Cry,” says the Lord to Isaiah, “All flesh is grass, and all the glory of it as the flower of the grass: 
the grass withereth, and the flower fadeth; but the word of the Lord endureth for ever.” It is becoming for 
no Christian, and especially it is not becoming for a virgin, to regard any glory and honour of the flesh, 
but only to desire the word of God, to embrace benefits which shall endure for ever. Or, if she must glory 
in the flesh, then assuredly let her glory when she is tortured in confession of the name; when a woman is 
found to be stronger than the tortures; when she suffers fire, or the cross, or the sword, or the wild 
beasts, that she may be crowned. These are the precious jewels of the flesh, these are the better 
ornaments of the body. 


7. But there are some rich women, and wealthy in the fertility of means, who prefer their own wealth, and 
contend that they ought to use these blessings. Let them know first of all that she is rich who is rich in 
God; that she is wealthy who is wealthy in Christ; that those are blessings which are spiritual, divine, 
heavenly, which lead us to God, which abide with us in perpetual possession with God. But whatever 
things are earthly, and have been received in this world, and will remain here with the world, ought so to 
be contemned even as the world itself is contemned, whose pomps and delights we have already 
renounced when by a blessed passage we came to God. John stimulates and exhorts us, witnessing with a 
spiritual and heavenly voice. “Love not the world,” says he, “neither the things that are in the world. If 
any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. For all that is in the world, is lust of the flesh, 
and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, which is not from the Father, but is of the lust of the world. 
And the world passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever, even 
as God also abideth for ever.” Therefore eternal and divine things are to be followed, and all things must 
be done after the will of God, that we may follow the divine footsteps and teachings of our Lord, who 
warned us, and said, “I came down from heaven, not to do my own will, but the will of Him that sent me.” 
But if the servant is not greater than his lord, and he that is freed owes obedience to his deliverer, we who 
desire to be Christians ought to imitate what Christ said and did. It is written, and it is read and heard, 
and is celebrated for our example by the Church’s mouth, “He that saith he abideth in Christ, ought 
himself also so to walk even as He walked.” Therefore we must walk with equal steps; we must strive with 
emulous walk. Then the following of truth answers to the faith of our name, and a reward is given to the 
believer, if what is believed is also done. 


8. You call yourself wealthy and rich; but Paul meets your riches, and with his own voice prescribes for the 
moderating of your dress and ornament within a just limit. “Let women,” said he, “adorn themselves with 
shamefacedness and sobriety, not with broidered hair, nor gold, nor pearls, nor costly array, but as 
becometh women professing chastity, with a good conversation.” Also Peter consents to these same 
precepts, and says, “Let there be in the woman not the outward adorning of array, or gold, or apparel, but 
the adorning of the heart.” But if these also warn us that the women who are accustomed to make an 
excuse for their dress by reference to their husband, should be restrained and limited by religious 
observance to the Church’s discipline, how much more is it right that the virgin should keep that 
observance, who has no excuse for adorning herself, nor can the deceitfulness of her fault be laid upon 
another, but she herself remains in its guilt! 


9. You say that you are wealthy and rich. But not everything that can be done ought also to be done; nor 


ought the broad desires that arise out of the pride of the world to be extended beyond the honour and 
modesty of virginity; since it is written, “All things are lawful, but all things are not expedient: all things 
are lawful, but all things edify not.” For the rest, if you dress your hair sumptuously, and walk so as to 
draw attention in public, and attract the eyes of youth upon you, and draw the sighs of young men after 
you, nourish the lust of concupiscence, and inflame the fuel of sighs, so that, although you yourself perish 
not, yet you cause others to perish, and offer yourself, as it were, a sword or poison to the spectators; you 
cannot be excused on the pretence that you are chaste and modest in mind. Your shameful dress and 
immodest ornament accuse you; nor can you be counted now among Christ’s maidens and virgins, since 
you live in such a manner as to make yourselves objects of desire. 


10. You say that you are wealthy and rich; but it becomes not a virgin to boast of her riches, since Holy 
Scripture says, “What hath pride profited us? or what benefit hath the vaunting of riches conferred upon 
us? And all these things have passed away like a shadow.” And the apostle again warns us, and says, “And 
they that buy, as though they bought not; and they that possess, as though they possessed not; and they 
that use this world, as though they used it not. For the fashion of this world passeth away.” Peter also, to 
whom the Lord commends His sheep to be fed and guarded, on whom He placed and founded the Church, 
says indeed that he has no silver and gold, but says that he is rich in the grace of Christ—that he is 
wealthy in his faith and virtue—wherewith he performed many great works with miracle, wherewith he 
abounded in spiritual blessings to the grace of glory. These riches, this wealth, she cannot possess, who 
had rather be rich to this world than to Christ. 


11. You say that you are wealthy and rich, and you think that you should use those things which God has 
willed you to possess. Use them, certainly, but for the things of salvation; use them, but for good 
purposes; use them, but for those things which God has commanded, and which the Lord has set forth. 
Let the poor feel that you are wealthy; let the needy feel that you are rich. Lend your estate to God; give 
food to Christ. Move Him by the prayers of many to grant you to carry out the glory of virginity, and to 
succeed in coming to the Lord’s rewards. There entrust your treasures, where no thief digs through, 
where no insidious plunderer breaks in. Prepare for yourself possessions; but let them rather be heavenly 
ones, where neither rust wears out, nor hail bruises, nor sun burns, nor rain spoils your fruits constant 
and perennial, and free from all contact of worldly injury. For in this very matter you are sinning against 
God, if you think that riches were given you by Him for this purpose, to enjoy them thoroughly, without a 
view to salvation. For God gave man also a voice; and yet love-songs and indecent things are not on that 
account to be sung. And God willed iron to be for the culture of the earth, but not on that account must 
murders be committed. Or because God ordained incense, and wine, and fire, are we thence to sacrifice to 
idols? Or because the flocks of cattle abound in your fields, ought you to immolate victims and offerings to 
the gods? Otherwise a large estate is a temptation, unless the wealth minister to good uses; so that every 
man, in proportion to his wealth, ought by his patrimony rather to redeem his transgressions than to 
increase them. 


12. The characteristics of ornaments, and of garments, and the allurements of beauty, are not fitting for 
any but prostitutes and immodest women; and the dress of none is more precious than of those whose 
modesty is lowly. Thus in the Holy Scriptures, by which the Lord wished us to be both instructed and 
admonished, the harlot city is described more beautifully arrayed and adorned, and with her ornaments; 
and the rather on account of those very ornaments about to perish. “And there came,” it is said, “one of 
the seven angels, which had the seven phials, and talked with me, saying, Come hither, I will show thee 
the judgment of the great whore, that sitteth upon many waters, with whom the kings of the earth have 
committed fornication. And he carried me away in spirit; and I saw a woman sit upon a beast, and that 
woman was arrayed in a purple and scarlet mantle, and was adorned with gold, and precious stones, and 
pearls, having a golden cup in her hand, full of curses, and filthiness, and fornication of the whole earth.” 
Let chaste and modest virgins avoid the dress of the unchaste, the manners of the immodest, the ensigns 
of brothels, the ornaments of harlots. 


13. Moreover Isaiah, full of the Holy Spirit, cries out and chides the daughters of Sion, corrupted with 
gold, and silver, and raiment, and rebukes them, affluent as they were in pernicious wealth, and departing 
from God for the sake of the world’s delights. “The daughters of Sion,” says he, “are haughty, and walk 
with stretched-out neck and beckoning of the eyes, trailing their gowns as they go, and mincing with their 
feet. And God will humble the princely daughters of Sion, and the Lord will unveil their dress; and the 
Lord will take away the glory of their apparel, and their ornaments, and their hair, and their curls, and 
their round tires like the moon, and their crisping-pins, and their bracelets, and their clusters of pearls, 
and their armlets and rings, and earrings, and silks woven with gold and hyacinth. And instead of a sweet 
smell there shall be dust; and thou shalt be girt with a rope instead of with a girdle; and for a golden 
ornament of thy head thou shalt have baldness.” This God blames, this He marks out: hence He declares 
that virgins are corrupted; hence, that they have departed from the true and divine worship. Lifted up, 
they have fallen; with their heads adorned, they merited dishonour and disgrace. Having put on silk and 
purple, they cannot put on Christ; adorned with gold, and pearls, and necklaces, they have lost the 
ornaments of the heart and spirit. Who would not execrate and avoid that which has been the destruction 
of another? Who would desire and take up that which has served as the sword and weapon for the death 
of another? If he who had drunk should die by draining the cup, you would know that what he had drunk 
was poison; if, on taking food, he who had taken it were to perish, you would know that what, when taken 


could kill, was deadly; nor would you eat or drink of that whence you had before seen that others had 
perished. Now what ignorance of truth is it, what madness of mind, to wish for that which both has hurt 
and always will hurt and to think that you yourself will not perish by those means whereby you know that 
others have perished! 


14. For God neither made the sheep scarlet or purple, nor taught the juices of herbs and shell-fish to dye 
and colour wool, nor arranged necklaces with stones set in gold, and with pearls distributed in a woven 
series or numerous cluster, wherewith you would hide the neck which He made; that what God formed in 
man may be covered, and that may be seen upon it which the devil has invented in addition. Has God 
willed that wounds should be made in the ears, wherewith infancy, as yet innocent, and unconscious of 
worldly evil, may be put to pain, that subsequently from the scars and holes of the ears precious beads 
may hang, heavy, if not by their weight, still by the amount of their cost? All which things sinning and 
apostate angels put forth by their arts, when, lowered to the contagious of earth, they forsook their 
heavenly vigour. They taught them also to paint the eyes with blackness drawn round them in a circle, and 
to stain the cheeks with a deceitful red, and to change the hair with false colours, and to drive out all 
truth, both of face and head, by the assault of their own corruption. 


15. And indeed in that very matter, for the sake of the fear which faith suggests to me, for the sake of the 
love which brotherhood requires, I think that not virgins only and widows, but married women also, and 
all of the sex alike, should be admonished, that the work of God and His fashioning and formation ought in 
no manner to be adulterated, either with the application of yellow colour, or with black dust or rouge, or 
with any kind of medicament which can corrupt the native lineaments. God says, “Let us make man in our 
image and likeness;” and does any one dare to alter and to change what God has made? They are laying 
hands on God when they try to re-form that which He formed, and to transfigure it, not knowing that 
everything which comes into being is God’s work, everything that is changed is the devil’s. If any artist, in 
painting, were to delineate in envious colouring the countenance and likeness and bodily appearance of 
any one; and the likeness being now painted and completed, another person were to lay hands on it, as if, 
when it was already formed and already painted, he, being more skilled, could amend it, a serious wrong 
and a just cause of indignation would seem natural to the former artist. And do you think yourself likely 
with impunity to commit a boldness of such wicked temerity, an offence to God the artificer? For although 
you may not be immodest among men, and are not unchaste with your seducing dyes, yet when those 
things which belong to God are corrupted and violated, you are engaged in a worse adultery. That you 
think yourself to be adorned, that you think your hair to be dressed, is an assault upon the divine work, is 
a prevarication of the truth. 


16. The voice of the warning apostle is, “Purge out the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, as ye are 
unleavened; for even Christ our passover is sacrificed. Therefore let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, 
neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.” 
But are sincerity and truth preserved, when what is sincere is polluted by adulterous colours, and what is 
true is changed into a lie by the deceitful dyes of medicaments? Your Lord says, “Thou canst not make one 
hair white or black;” and you, in order to overcome the word of your Lord, will be more mighty than He, 
and stain your hair with a daring endeavour and with profane contempt. With evil presage of the future, 
you make a beginning to yourself already of flame-coloured hair; and sin (oh, wickedness!) with your head 
—that is, with the nobler part of your body! And although it is written of the Lord, “His head and His hair 
were white like wool or snow,” you curse that whiteness and hate that hoariness which is like to the Lord’s 
head. 


17. Are you not afraid, I entreat you, being such as you are, that when the day of resurrection comes, your 
Maker may not recognise you again, and may turn you away when you come to His rewards and promises, 
and may exclude you, rebuking you with the vigour of a Censor and Judge, and say: “This is not my work, 
nor is this our image. You have polluted your skin with a false medicament, you have changed your hair 
with an adulterous colour, your face is violently taken possession of by a lie, your figure is corrupted, your 
countenance is another’s. You cannot see God, since your eyes are not those which God made, but those 
which the devil has spoiled. You have followed him, you have imitated the red and painted eyes of the 
serpent. As you are adorned in the fashion of your enemy, with him also you shall burn by and by.” Are not 
these, I beg, matters to be reflected on by God’s servants? Are they not always to be dreaded day and 
night? Let married women see to it, in what respect they are flattering themselves concerning the solace 
of their husbands with the desire of pleasing them, and while they put them forward indeed as their 
excuse, they make them partners in the association of guilty consent. Virgins, assuredly, to whom this 
address is intended to appeal, who have adorned themselves with arts of this kind, I should think ought 
not to be counted among virgins, but, like infected sheep and diseased cattle, to be driven from the holy 
and pure flock of virginity, lest by living together they should pollute the rest with their contagion; lest 
they ruin others even as they have perished themselves. 


18. And since we are seeking the advantage of continency, let us also avoid everything that is pernicious 
and hostile to it. And I will not pass over those things, which while by negligence they come into use, have 
made for themselves a usurped licence, contrary to modest and sober manners. Some are not ashamed to 
be present at marriage parties, and in that freedom of lascivious discourse to mingle in unchaste 
conversation, to hear what is not becoming, to say what is not lawful, to expose themselves, to be present 


in the midst of disgraceful words and drunken banquets, by which the ardour of lust is kindled, and the 
bride is animated to bear, and the bridegroom to dare lewdness. What place is there at weddings for her 
whose mind is not towards marriage? Or what can there be pleasant or joyous in those engagements for 
her, where both desires and wishes are different from her own? What is learnt there—what is seen? How 
greatly a virgin falls short of her resolution, when she who had come there modest goes away immodest! 
Although she may remain a virgin in body and mind, yet in eyes, in ears, in tongue, she has diminished the 
virtues that she possessed. 


19. But what of those who frequent promiscuous baths; who prostitute to eyes that are curious to lust, 
bodies that are dedicated to chastity and modesty? They who disgracefully behold naked men, and are 
seen naked by men, do they not themselves afford enticement to vice, do they not solicit and invite the 
desires of those present to their own corruption and wrong? “Let every one,” say you, “look to the 
disposition with which he comes thither: my care is only that of refreshing and washing my poor body.” 
That kind of defence does not clear you, nor does it excuse the crime of lasciviousness and wantonness. 
Such a washing defiles; it does not purify nor cleanse the limbs, but stains them. You behold no one 
immodestly, but you yourself are gazed upon immodestly. You do not pollute your eyes with disgraceful 
delight, but in delighting others you yourself are polluted. You make a show of the bathing-place; the 
places where you assemble are fouler than a theatre. There all modesty is put off together with the 
clothing of garments, the honour and modesty of the body is laid aside; virginity is exposed, to be pointed 
at and to be handled. And now, then, consider whether when you are clothed you are modest among men, 
when the boldness of nakedness has conduced to immodesty. 


20. For this reason, therefore, the Church frequently mourns over her virgins; hence she groans at their 
scandalous and detestable stories; hence the flower of her virgins is extinguished, the honour and 
modesty of continency are injured, and all its glory and dignity are profaned. Thus the hostile besieger 
insinuates himself by his arts; thus by snares that deceive, by secret ways, the devil creeps in. Thus, while 
virgins wish to be more carefully adorned, and to wander with more liberty, they cease to be virgins, 
corrupted by a furtive dishonour; widows before they are married, adulterous, not to their husband, but to 
Christ. In proportion as they had been as virgins destined to great rewards, so will they experience great 
punishments for the loss of their virginity. 


21. Therefore hear me, O virgins, as a parent; hear, I beseech you, one who fears while he warns; hear 
one who is faithfully consulting for your advantage and your profit. Be such as God the Creator made you; 
be such as the hand of your Father ordained you. Let your countenance remain in you incorrupt, your 
neck unadorned, your figure simple; let not wounds be made in your ears, nor let the precious chain of 
bracelets and necklaces circle your arms or your neck; let your feet be free from golden bands, your hair 
stained with no dye, your eyes worthy of beholding God. Let your baths be performed with women, among 
whom your bathing is modest. Let the shameless feasts and lascivious banquets of marriages be avoided, 
the contagion of which is perilous. Overcome dress, since you are a virgin; overcome gold, since you 
overcome the flesh and the world. It is not consistent to be unable to be conquered by the greater, and to 
be found no match for the less. Strait and narrow is the way which leadeth to life; hard and difficult is the 
track which tends to glory. By this pathway the martyrs progress, the virgins pass, the just of all kinds 
advance. Avoid the broad and roomy ways. There are deadly snares and death-bringing pleasures; there 
the devil flatters, that he may deceive; smiles, that he may do mischief; entices, that he may slay. The first 
fruit for the martyrs is a hundred-fold; the second is yours, sixty-fold. As with the martyrs there is no 
thought of the flesh and of the world, no small, and trifling, and delicate encounter; so also in you, whose 
reward is second in grace, let there be the strength in endurance next to theirs. The ascent to great things 
is not easy. What toil we suffer, what labour, when we endeavour to ascend the hills and the tops of 
mountains! What, then, that we may ascend to heaven? If you look to the reward of the promise, your 
labour is less. Immortality is given to the persevering, eternal life is set before them; the Lord promises a 
kingdom. 


22. Hold fast, O virgins! hold fast what you have begun to be; hold fast what you shall be. A great reward 
awaits you, a great recompense of virtue, the immense advantage of chastity. Do you wish to know what ill 
the virtue of continence avoids, what good it possesses? “I will multiply,” says God to the woman, “thy 
sorrows and thy groanings; and in sorrow shalt thou bring forth children; and thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, and he shall rule over thee.” You are free from this sentence. You do not fear the sorrows and 
the groans of women. You have no fear of child-bearing; nor is your husband lord over you; but your Lord 
and Head is Christ, after the likeness and in the place of the man; with that of men your lot and your 
condition is equal. It is the word of the Lord which says, “The children of this world beget and are 
begotten; but they who are counted worthy of that world, and of the resurrection from the dead, neither 
marry nor are given in marriage: neither shall they die any more: for they are equal to the angels of God, 
being the children of the resurrection.” That which we shall be, you have already begun to be. You possess 
already in this world the glory of the resurrection. You pass through the world without the contagion of 
the world; in that you continue chaste and virgins, you are equal to the angels of God. Only let your 
virginity remain and endure substantial and uninjured; and as it began bravely, let it persevere 
continuously, and not seek the ornaments of necklaces nor garments, but of conduct. Let it look towards 
God and heaven, and not lower to the lust of the flesh and of the world, the eyes uplifted to things above, 
or set them upon earthly things. 


23. The first decree commanded to increase and to multiply; the second enjoined continency. While the 
world is still rough and void, we are propagated by the fruitful begetting of numbers, and we increase to 
the enlargement of the human race. Now, when the world is filled and the earth supplied, they who can 
receive continency, living after the manner of eunuchs, are made eunuchs unto the kingdom. Nor does the 
Lord command this, but He exhorts it; nor does He impose the yoke of necessity, since the free choice of 
the will is left. But when He says that in His Father’s house are many mansions, He points out the 
dwellings of the better habitation. Those better habitations you are seeking; cutting away the desires of 
the flesh, you obtain the reward of a greater grace in the heavenly home. All indeed who attain to the 
divine gift and inheritance by the sanctification of baptism, therein put off the old man by the grace of the 
saving laver, and, renewed by the Holy Spirit from the filth of the old contagion, are purged by a second 
nativity. But the greater holiness and truth of that repeated birth belongs to you, who have no longer any 
desires of the flesh and of the body. Only the things which belong to virtue and the Spirit have remained in 
you to glory. It is the apostle’s word whom the Lord called His chosen vessel, whom God sent to proclaim 
the heavenly command: “The first man,” says he, “is from the earth, of earth; the second man is from 
heaven. Such as is the earthy, such are they also who are earthy; and such as is the heavenly, such also 
are the heavenly. As we have borne the image of him who is earthy, let us also bear the image of Him who 
is heavenly.” Virginity bears this image, integrity bears it, holiness bears it, and truth. Disciplines which 
are mindful of God bear it, retaining righteousness with religion, stedfast in faith, humble in fear, brave to 
all suffering, meek to sustain wrong, easy to show mercy, of one mind and one heart in fraternal peace. 


24. Every one of which things, O good virgins, you ought to observe, to love, to fulfil, who, giving 
yourselves to God and Christ, are advancing in both the higher and better part to the Lord, to whom you 
have dedicated yourselves. You that are advanced in years, suggest a teaching to the younger. You that 
are younger, give a stimulus to your coevals. Stir one another up with mutual exhortations; provoke to 
glory by rival proofs of virtue. Endure bravely, go on spiritually, attain happily. Only remember us at that 
time, when virginity shall begin to be rewarded in you. 


TREATISE III 


ON THE LAPSED 


Argument.—Having Enlarged Upon the Unlooked-for Peace of the Church, and the Constancy of the 
Confessors and Those Who Had Stood Fast in the Faith; And Then with Extreme Grief Having Pointed to 
the Downfall of the Lapsed, and Unfolded the Causes of the Bygone Persecution, Namely, the Neglect of 
Discipline, and the Sins of the Faithful; Our Author Severely Reproaches the Lapsed, That, at the Very 
First Words of the Enemy Threatening Them, They Had Sacrificed to Idols, and Had Not Rather 
Withdrawn, According to Christ’s Counsel. Lastly, He Warns His Readers to Avoid the Novatians, 
Confuting Their Heresy with Many Scriptures. 


1. Behold, beloved brethren, peace is restored to the Church; and although it lately seemed to incredulous 
people difficult, and to traitors impossible, our security is by divine aid and retribution re-established. Our 
minds return to gladness; and the season of affliction and the cloud being dispersed, tranquillity and 
serenity have shone forth once more. Praises must be given to God, and His benefits and gifts must be 
celebrated with giving of thanks, although even in the time of persecution our voice has not ceased to give 
thanks. For not even an enemy has so much power as to prevent us, who love the Lord with our whole 
heart, and life, and strength, from declaring His blessings and praises always and everywhere with glory. 
The day earnestly desired, by the prayers of all has come; and after the dreadful and loathsome darkness 
of a long night, the world has shone forth irradiated by the light of the Lord. 


2. We look with glad countenances upon confessors illustrious with the heraldry of a good name, and 
glorious with the praises of virtue and of faith; clinging to them with holy kisses, we embrace them long 
desired with insatiable eagerness. The white-robed cohort of Christ’s soldiers is here, who in the fierce 
conflict have broken the ferocious turbulence of an urgent persecution, having been prepared for the 
suffering of the dungeon, armed for the endurance of death. Bravely you have resisted the world: you 
have afforded a glorious spectacle in the sight of God; you have been an example to your brethren that 
shall follow you. That religious voice has named the name of Christ, in whom it has once confessed that it 
believed; those illustrious hands, which had only been accustomed to divine works, have resisted the 
sacrilegious sacrifices; those lips, sanctified by heavenly food after the body and blood of the Lord, have 
rejected the profane contacts and the leavings of the idols. Your head has remained free from the impious 
and wicked veil with which the captive heads of those who sacrificed were there veiled; your brow, pure 
with the sign of God, could not bear the crown of the devil, but reserved itself for the Lord’s crown. How 
joyously does your Mother Church receive you in her bosom, as you return from the battle! How blissfully, 
how gladly, does she open her gates, that in united bands you may enter, bearing the trophies from a 
prostrate enemy! With the triumphing men come women also, who, while contending with the world, have 
also overcome their sex; and virgins also come with the double glory of their warfare, and boys 
transcending their years with their virtues. Moreover, also, the rest of the multitude of those who stand 
fast follow your glory, and accompany your footsteps with the insignia of praise, very near to, and almost 
joined with, your own. In them also is the same sincerity of heart, the same soundness of a tenacious faith. 
Resting on the unshaken roots of the heavenly precepts, and strengthened by the evangelical traditions, 


the prescribed banishment, the destined tortures, the loss of property, the bodily punishments, have not 
terrified them. The days for proving their faith were limited beforehand; but he who remembers that he 
has renounced the world knows no day of worldly appointment, neither does he who hopes for eternity 
from God calculate the seasons of earth any more. 


3. Let none, my beloved brethren, let none depreciate this glory; let none by malignant dispraise detract 
from the uncorrupted stedfastness of those who have stood. When the day appointed for denying was 
gone by, every one who had not professed within that time not to be a Christian, confessed that he was a 
Christian. It is the first title to victory to confess the Lord under the violence of the hands of the Gentiles. 
It is the second step to glory to be withdrawn by a cautious retirement, and to be reserved for the Lord. 
The former is a public, the latter is a private confession. The former overcomes the judge of this world; 
the latter, content with God as its judge, keeps a pure conscience in integrity of heart. In the former case 
there is a readier fortitude; in the latter, solicitude is more secure. The former, as his hour approached, 
was already found mature; the latter perhaps was delayed, who, leaving his estate, withdrew for a while, 
because he would not deny, but would certainly confess if he too had been apprehended. 


4. One cause of grief saddens these heavenly crowns of martyrs, these glorious spiritual confessions, 
these very great and illustrious virtues of the brethren who stand; which is, that the hostile violence has 
torn away a part of our own bowels, and thrown it away in the destructiveness of its own cruelty. What 
shall I do in this matter, beloved brethren? Wavering in the various tide of feeling, what or how shall I 
speak? I need tears rather than words to express the sorrow with which the wound of our body should be 
bewailed, with which the manifold loss of a people once numerous should be lamented. For whose heart is 
so hard or cruel, who is so unmindful of brotherly love, as, among the varied ruins of his friends, and the 
mournful relics disfigured with all degradation, to be able to stand and to keep dry eyes, and not in the 
breaking out of his grief to express his groanings rather with tears than with words? I grieve, brethren, I 
grieve with you; nor does my own integrity and my personal soundness beguile me to the soothing of my 
griefs, since it is the shepherd that is chiefly wounded in the wound of his flock. I join my breast with each 
one, and I share in the grievous burden of sorrow and mourning. I wail with the wailing, I weep with the 
weeping, I regard myself as prostrated with those that are prostrate. My limbs are at the same time 
stricken with those darts of the raging enemy; their cruel swords have pierced through my bowels; my 
mind could not remain untouched and free from the inroad of persecution among my downfallen brethren; 
sympathy has cast me down also. 


5. Yet, beloved brethren, the cause of truth is to be had in view; nor ought the gloomy darkness of the 
terrible persecution so to have blinded the mind and feeling, that there should remain no light and 
illumination whence the divine precepts may be beheld. If the cause of disaster is recognised, there is at 
once found a remedy for the wound. The Lord has desired His family to be proved; and because a long 
peace had corrupted the discipline that had been divinely delivered to us, the heavenly rebuke has 
aroused our faith, which was giving way, and I had almost said slumbering; and although we deserved 
more for our sins, yet the most merciful Lord has so moderated all things, that all which has happened has 
rather seemed a trial than a persecution. 


6. Each one was desirous of increasing his estate; and forgetful of what believers had either done before 
in the times of the apostles, or always ought to do, they, with the insatiable ardour of covetousness, 
devoted themselves to the increase of their property. Among the priests there was no devotedness of 
religion; among the ministers there was no sound faith: in their works there was no mercy; in their 
manners there was no discipline. In men, their beards were defaced; in women, their complexion was 
dyed: the eyes were falsified from what God’s hand had made them; their hair was stained with a 
falsehood. Crafty frauds were used to deceive the hearts of the simple, subtle meanings for circumventing 
the brethren. They united in the bond of marriage with unbelievers; they prostituted the members of 
Christ to the Gentiles. They would swear not only rashly, but even more, would swear falsely; would 
despise those set over them with haughty swelling, would speak evil of one another with envenomed 
tongue, would quarrel with one another with obstinate hatred. Not a few bishops who ought to furnish 
both exhortation and example to others, despising their divine charge, became agents in secular business, 
forsook their throne, deserted their people, wandered about over foreign provinces, hunted the markets 
for gainful merchandise, while brethren were starving in the Church. They sought to possess money in 
hoards, they seized estates by crafty deceits, they increased their gains by multiplying usuries. What do 
not such as we deserve to suffer for sins of this kind, when even already the divine rebuke has forewarned 
us, and said, “If they shall forsake my law, and walk not in my judgments; if they shall profane my 
statutes, and shall not observe my precepts, I will visit their offences with a rod, and their sins with 
scourges?” 


7. These things were before declared to us, and predicted. But we, forgetful of the law and obedience 
required of us, have so acted by our sins, that while we despise the Lord’s commandments, we have come 
by severer remedies to the correction of our sin and probation of our faith. Nor indeed have we at last 
been converted to the fear of the Lord, so as to undergo patiently and courageously this our correction 
and divine proof. Immediately at the first words of the threatening foe, the greatest number of the 
brethren betrayed their faith, and were cast down, not by the onset of persecution, but cast themselves 
down by voluntary lapse. What unheard-of thing, I beg of you, what new thing had happened, that, as if on 


the occurrence of things unknown and unexpected, the obligation to Christ should be dissolved with 
headlong rashness? Have not prophets aforetime, and subsequently apostles, told of these things? Have 
not they, full of the Holy Spirit, predicted the afflictions of the righteous, and always the injuries of the 
heathens? Does not the sacred Scripture, which ever arms our faith and strengthens with a voice from 
heaven the servants of God, say, “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve?” 
Does it not again show the anger of the divine indignation, and warn of the fear of punishment 
beforehand, when it says, “They worshipped them whom their fingers have made; and the mean man 
boweth down, and the great man humbleth himself, and I will forgive them not?” And again, God speaks, 
and says, “He that sacrifices unto any gods, save unto the Lord only, shall be destroyed.” In the Gospel 
also subsequently, the Lord, who instructs by His words and fulfils by His deeds, teaching what should be 
done, and doing whatever He had taught, did He not before admonish us of whatever is now done and 
shall be done? Did He not before ordain both for those who deny Him eternal punishments, and for those 
that confess Him saving rewards? 


8. From some—ah, misery!—all these things have fallen away, and have passed from memory. They indeed 
did not wait to be apprehended ere they ascended, or to be interrogated ere they denied. Many were 
conquered before the battle, prostrated before the attack. Nor did they even leave it to be said for them, 
that they seemed to sacrifice to idols unwillingly. They ran to the market-place of their own accord; freely 
they hastened to death, as if they had formerly wished it, as if they would embrace an opportunity now 
given which they had always desired. How many were put off by the magistrates at that time, when 
evening was coming on; how many even asked that their destruction might not be delayed! What violence 
can such a one plead as an excuse? How can he purge his crime, when it was he himself who rather used 
force to bring about his own ruin? When they came voluntarily to the Capitol,—when they freely 
approached to the obedience of the terrible wickedness,—did not their tread falter? Did not their sight 
darken, their heart tremble, their arms fall helplessly down? Did not their senses fail, their tongue cleave 
to their mouth, their speech grow weak? Could the servant of God stand there, and speak and renounce 
Christ, when he had already renounced the devil and the world? Was not that altar, whither he drew near 
to perish, to him a funeral pile? Ought he not to shudder at and flee from the devil’s altar, which he had 
seen to smoke, and to be redolent of a foul foetor, as if it were the funeral and sepulchre of his life? Why 
bring with you, O wretched man, a sacrifice? why immolate a victim? You yourself have come to the altar 
an offering; you yourself have come a victim: there you have immolated your salvation, your hope; there 
you have burnt up your faith in those deadly fires. 


9. But to many their own destruction was not sufficient. With mutual exhortations, people were urged to 
their ruin; death was pledged by turns in the deadly cup. And that nothing might be wanting to aggravate 
the crime, infants also, in the arms of their parents, either carried or conducted, lost, while yet little ones, 
what in the very first beginning of their nativity they had gained. Will not they, when the day of judgment 
comes, say, “We have done nothing; nor have we forsaken the Lord’s bread and cup to hasten freely to a 
profane contact; the faithlessness of others has ruined us. We have found our parents our murderers; they 
have denied to us the Church as a Mother; they have denied God as a Father: so that, while we were little, 
and unforeseeing, and unconscious of such a crime, we were associated by others to the partnership of 
wickedness, and we were snared by the deceit of others?” 


10. Nor is there, alas, any just and weighty reason which excuses such a crime. One’s country was to be 
left, and loss of one’s estate was to be suffered. Yet to whom that is born and dies is there not a necessity 
at some time to leave his country, and to suffer the loss of his estate? But let not Christ be forsaken, so 
that the loss of salvation and of an eternal home should be feared. Behold, the Holy Spirit cries by the 
prophet, “Depart ye, depart ye, go ye out from thence, touch not the unclean thing; go ye out from the 
midst of her, and be ye separate, that bear the vessels of the Lord.” Yet those who are the vessels of the 
Lord and the temple of God do not go out from the midst, nor depart, that they may not be compelled to 
touch the unclean thing, and to be polluted and corrupted with deadly food. Elsewhere also a voice is 
heard from heaven, forewarning what is becoming for the servants of God to do, saying, “Come out of her, 
my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues.” He who goes out 
and departs does not become a partaker of the guilt; but he will be wounded with the plagues who is 
found a companion in the crime. And therefore the Lord commanded us in the persecution to depart and 
to flee; and both taught that this should be done, and Himself did it. For as the crown is given of the 
condescension of God, and cannot be received unless the hour comes for accepting it, whosoever abiding 
in Christ departs for a while does not deny his faith, but waits for the time; but he who has fallen, after 
refusing to depart, remained to deny it. 


11. The truth, brethren, must not be disguised; nor must the matter and cause of our wound be concealed. 
A blind love of one’s own property has deceived many; nor could they be prepared for, or at ease in, 
departing when their wealth fettered them like a chain. Those were the chains to them that remained— 
those were the bonds by which both virtue was retarded, and faith burdened, and the spirit bound, and 
the soul hindered; so that they who were involved in earthly things might become a booty and food for the 
serpent, which, according to God’s sentence, feeds upon earth. And therefore the Lord the teacher of 
good things, forewarning for the future time, says, “If thou wilt be perfect, go, sell all that thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come and follow me.” If rich men did this, 
they would not perish by their riches; if they laid up treasure in heaven, they would not now have a 


domestic enemy and assailant. Heart and mind and feeling would be in heaven, if the treasure were in 
heaven; nor could he be overcome by the world who had nothing in the world whereby he could be 
overcome. He would follow the Lord loosed and free, as did the apostles, and many in the times of the 
apostles, and many who forsook both their means and their relatives, and clave to Christ with undivided 
ties. 


12. But how can they follow Christ, who are held back by the chain of their wealth? Or how can they seek 
heaven, and climb to sublime and lofty heights, who are weighed down by earthly desires? They think that 
they possess, when they are rather possessed; as slaves of their profit, and not lords with respect to their 
own money, but rather the bond-slaves of their money. These times and these men are indicated by the 
apostle, when he says, “But they that will be rich, fall into temptation, and a snare, and into many foolish 
and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and in perdition. For the root of all evil is the love of 
money, which, while some have coveted, they have erred from the faith, and pierced themselves through 
with many sorrows.” But with what rewards does the Lord invite us to contempt of worldly wealth? With 
what compensations does He atone for the small and trifling losses of this present time? “There is no 
man,” saith He, “that leaves house, or land, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for the kingdom 
of God’s sake, but he shall receive seven fold even in this time, but in the world to come life everlasting.” 
If we know these things, and have found them out from the truth of the Lord who promises, not only is not 
loss of this kind to be feared, but even to be desired; as the Lord Himself again announces and warns us, 
“Blessed are ye when men shall persecute you, and when they shall separate you from their company, and 
shall cast you out, and shall speak of your name as evil, for the Son of man’s sake! Rejoice ye in that day, 
and leap for joy; for, behold, your reward is great in heaven.” 


13. But (say they) subsequently tortures had come, and severe sufferings were threatening those who 
resisted. He may complain of tortures who has been overcome by tortures; he may offer the excuse of 
suffering who has been vanquished in suffering. Such a one may ask, and say, “I wished indeed to strive 
bravely, and, remembering my oath, I took up the arms of devotion and faith; but as I was struggling in 
the encounter, varied tortures and long-continued sufferings overcame me. My mind stood firm, and my 
faith was strong, and my soul struggled long, unshaken with the torturing pains; but when, with the 
renewed barbarity of the most cruel judge, wearied out as I was, the scourges were now tearing me, the 
clubs bruised me, the rack strained me, the claw dug into me, the fire roasted me; my flesh deserted me 
in the struggle, the weakness of my bodily frame gave way,—not my mind, but my body, yielded in the 
suffering.” Such a plea may readily avail to forgiveness; an apology of that kind may excite compassion. 
Thus at one time the Lord forgave Castus and AEmilius; thus, overcome in the first encounter, they were 
made victors in the second battle. So that they who had formerly given way to the fires became stronger 
than the fires, and in that in which they had been vanquished they were conquerors. They entreated not 
for pity of their tears, but of their wounds; nor with a lamentable voice alone, but with laceration and 
suffering of body. Blood flowed instead of weeping; and instead of tears, gore poured forth from their half- 
scorched entrails. 


14. But now, what wounds can those who are overcome show? what gashes of gaping entrails, what 
tortures of the limbs, in cases where it was not faith that fell in the encounter, but faithlessness that 
anticipated the struggle? Nor does the necessity of the crime excuse the person compelled, where the 
crime is committed of free will. Nor do I say this in such a way as that I would burden the cases of the 
brethren, but that I may rather instigate the brethren to a prayer of atonement. For, as it is written, “They 
who call you happy cause you to err, and destroy the paths of your feet,” he who soothes the sinner with 
flattering blandishments furnishes the stimulus to sin; nor does he repress, but nourishes wrong-doing. 
But he who, with braver counsels, rebukes at the same time that he instructs a brother, urges him onward 
to salvation. “As many as I love,” saith the Lord, “I rebuke and chasten.” And thus also it behoves the 
Lord’s priest not to mislead by deceiving concessions, but to provide with salutary remedies. He is an 
unskilful physician who handles the swelling edges of wounds with a tender hand, and, by retaining the 
poison shut up in the deep recesses of the body, increases it. The wound must be opened, and cut, and 
healed by the stronger remedy of cutting out the corrupting parts. The sick man may cry out, may 
vociferate, and may complain, in impatience of the pain; but he will afterwards give thanks when he has 
felt that he is cured. 


15. Moreover, beloved brethren, a new kind of devastation has appeared; and, as if the storm of 
persecution had raged too little, there has been added to the heap, under the title of mercy, a deceiving 
mischief and a fair-seeming calamity. Contrary to the vigour of the Gospel, contrary to the law of the Lord 
and God, by the temerity of some, communion is relaxed to heedless persons,—a vain and false peace, 
dangerous to those who grant it, and likely to avail nothing to those who receive it. They do not seek for 
the patience necessary to health nor the true medicine derived from atonement. Penitence is driven forth 
from their breasts, and the memory of their very grave and extreme sin is taken away. The wounds of the 
dying are covered over, and the deadly blow that is planted in the deep and secret entrails is concealed by 
a dissimulated suffering. Returning from the altars of the devil, they draw near to the holy place of the 
Lord, with hands filthy and reeking with smell, still almost breathing of the plague-bearing idol-meats; and 
even with jaws still exhaling their crime, and reeking with the fatal contact, they intrude on the body of 
the Lord, although the sacred Scripture stands in their way, and cries, saying, “Every one that is clean 
shall eat of the flesh; and whatever soul eateth of the flesh of the saving sacrifice, which is the Lord’s, 


having his uncleanness upon him, that soul shall be cut off from his people.” Also, the apostle testifies, 
and says, “Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils; ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s 
table and of the table of devils.” He threatens, moreover, the stubborn and froward, and denounces them, 
saying, “Whosoever eateth the bread or drinketh the cup of the Lord unworthily, is guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord.” 


16. All these warnings being scorned and contemned,—before their sin is expiated, before confession has 
been made of their crime, before their conscience has been purged by sacrifice and by the hand of the 
priest, before the offence of an angry and threatening Lord has been appeased, violence is done to His 
body and blood; and they sin now against their Lord more with their hand and mouth than when they 
denied their Lord. They think that that is peace which some with deceiving words are blazoning forth: that 
is not peace, but war; and he is not joined to the Church who is separated from the Gospel. Why do they 
call an injury a kindness? Why do they call impiety by the name of piety? Why do they hinder those who 
ought to weep continually and to entreat their Lord, from the sorrowing of repentance, and pretend to 
receive them to communion? This is the same kind of thing to the lapsed as hail to the harvests; as the 
stormy star to the trees; as the destruction of pestilence to the herds; as the raging tempest to shipping. 
They take away the consolation of eternal hope; they overturn the tree from the roots; they creep on to a 
deadly contagion with their pestilent words; they dash the ship on the rocks, so that it may not reach to 
the harbour. Such a facility does not grant peace, but takes it away; nor does it give communion, but it 
hinders from salvation. This is another persecution, and another temptation, by which the crafty enemy 
still further assaults the lapsed; attacking them by a secret corruption, that their lamentation may be 
hushed, that their grief may be silent, that the memory of their sin may pass away, that the groaning of 
their heart may be repressed, that the weeping of their eyes may be quenched; nor long and full penitence 
deprecate the Lord so grievously offended, although it is written, “Remember from whence thou art fallen, 
and repent.” 


17. Let no one cheat himself, let no one deceive himself. The Lord alone can have mercy. He alone can 
bestow pardon for sins which have been committed against Himself, who bare our sins, who sorrowed for 
us, whom God delivered up for our sins. Man cannot be greater than God, nor can a servant remit or 
forego by his indulgence what has been committed by a greater crime against the Lord, lest to the person 
lapsed this be moreover added to his sin, if he be ignorant that it is declared, “Cursed is the man that 
putteth his hope in man.” The Lord must be besought. The Lord must be appeased by our atonement, who 
has said, that him that denieth Him He will deny, who alone has received all judgment from His Father. We 
believe, indeed, that the merits of martyrs and the works of the righteous are of great avail with the 
Judge; but that will be when the day of judgment shall come; when, after the conclusion of this life and the 
world, His people shall stand before the tribunal of Christ. 


18. But if any one, by an overhurried haste, rashly thinks that he can give remission of sins to all, or dares 
to rescind the Lord’s precepts, not only does it in no respect advantage the lapsed, but it does them harm. 
Not to have observed His judgment is to have provoked His wrath, and to think that the mercy of God 
must not first of all be entreated, and, despising the Lord, to presume on His power. Under the altar of 
God the souls of the slain martyrs cry with a loud voice, saying, “How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost 
Thou not judge and avenge our blood upon those who dwell on the earth?” And they are bidden to rest, 
and still to keep patience. And does any one think that, in opposition to the Judge, a man can become of 
avail for the general remission and pardon of sins, or that he can shield others before he himself is 
vindicated? The martyrs order something to be done; but only if this thing be just and lawful, if it can be 
done without opposing the Lord Himself by God’s priest, if the consent of the obeying party be easy and 
yielding, if the moderation of the asking party be religious. The martyrs order something to be done; but if 
what they order be not written in the law of the Lord, we must first know that they have obtained what 
they ask from God, and then do what they command. For that may not always appear to be immediately 
conceded by the divine majesty, which has been promised by man’s undertaking. 


19. For Moses also besought for the sins of the people; and yet, when he had sought pardon for these 
sinners, he did not receive it. “I pray Thee,” said he, “O Lord, this people have sinned a great sin, and 
have made them gods of gold. Yet now, if Thou wilt forgive their sin, forgive it; but if not, blot me out of 
the book which Thou hast written. And the Lord said unto Moses, Whosoever hath sinned against me, him 
will I blot out of my book.” He, the friend of God; he who had often spoken face to face with the Lord, 
could not obtain what he asked, nor could appease the wrath of an indignant God by his entreaty. God 
praises Jeremiah, and announces, saying, “Before I formed thee in the belly, I knew thee; and before thou 
camest out of the womb I sanctified thee, and I ordained thee a prophet unto the nations.” And to the 
same man He saith, when he often entreated and prayed for the sins of the people, “Pray not thou for this 
people, neither lift up cry nor prayer for them; for I will not hear them in the time wherein they call on 
me, in the time of their affliction.” But who was more righteous than Noah, who, when the earth was filled 
with sins, was alone found righteous on the earth? Who more glorious than Daniel? Who more strong for 
suffering martyrdom in firmness of faith, more happy in God’s condescension, who so many times, both 
when he was in conflict conquered, and, when he had conquered, lived on? Was any more ready in good 
works than Job, braver in temptations, more patient in sufferings, more submissive in his fear, more true 
in his faith? And yet God said that He would not grant to them if they were to seek. When the prophet 
Ezekiel entreated for the sin of the people, “Whatsoever land,” said He, “shall sin against me by 


trespassing grievously, I will stretch out mine hand upon it, and will break the staff of bread thereof, and 
will send famine upon it, and will cut off man and beast from it. Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, 
and Job, were in it, they should deliver neither sons nor daughters; but they only should be delivered 
themselves.” Thus, not everything that is asked is in the pre-judgment of the asker, but in the free will of 
the giver; neither can human judgment claim to itself or usurp anything, unless the divine pleasure 
approve. 


20. In the Gospel the Lord speaks, and says, “Whosoever shall confess me before men, him will I also 
confess before my Father which is in heaven: but he that denieth me, him will I also deny.” If He does not 
deny him that denies, neither does He confess him that confesses; the Gospel cannot be sound in one part 
and waver in another. Either both must stand firm, or both must lose the force of truth. If they who deny 
shall not be guilty of a crime, neither shall they who confess receive the reward of a virtue. Again, if faith 
which has conquered be crowned, it is of necessity that faithlessness which is conquered should be 
punished. Thus the martyrs can either do nothing if the Gospel may be broken; or if the Gospel cannot be 
broken, they can do nothing against the Gospel, since they become martyrs on account of the Gospel. Let 
no one, beloved brethren, let no one decry the dignity of martyrs, let no one degrade their glories and 
their crowns. The strength of their uncorrupted faith abides sound; nor can he either say or do anything 
against Christ, whose hope, and faith, and virtue, and glory, are all in Christ: those cannot be the authority 
for the bishops doing anything against God’s command, who themselves have done God’s command. Is 
any one greater than God, or more merciful than God’s goodness, that he should either wish that undone 
which God has suffered to be done, or, as if God had too little power to protect His Church, should think 
that we could be preserved by his help? 


21. Unless, perchance, these things have been done without God’s knowledge, or all these things have 
happened without His permission; although Holy Scripture teaches the indocile, and admonishes the 
unmindful, where it speaks, saying, “Who gave Jacob for a spoil, and Israel to those who made a booty of 
him? Did not the Lord against whom they sinned, and would not walk in His ways, neither were obedient 
unto His law? And He has poured upon them the fury of His anger.” And elsewhere it testifies and says, 
“Is the Lord’s hand shortened, that it cannot save; or His ear heavy, that it cannot hear? But your 
iniquities separate between you and your God; and because of your sins He hath hid His face from you, 
that He may not have mercy.” Let us rather consider our offences, revolving our doings and the secrets of 
our mind; let us weigh the deserts of our conscience; let it come back upon our heart that we have not 
walked in the Lord’s ways, and have cast away God’s law, and have never been willing to keep His 
precepts and saving counsels. 


22. What good can you think of him, what fear can you suppose to have been with him, or what faith, 
whom neither fear could correct nor persecution itself could reform? His high and rigid neck, even when 
it has fallen, is unbent; his swelling and haughty soul is not broken, even when it is conquered. Prostrate, 
he threatens those who stand; and wounded, the sound. And because he may not at once receive the body 
of the Lord in his polluted hands, the sacrilegious one is angry with the priests. And—oh your excessive 
madness, O frantic one—you are angry with him who endeavours to avert the anger of God from you; you 
threaten him who beseeches the divine mercy on your behalf, who feels your wound which you yourself do 
not feel, who sheds tears for you, which perhaps you never shed yourself. You are still aggravating and 
enhancing your crime; and while you yourself are implacable against the ministers and priests of God, do 
you think that the Lord can be appeased concerning you? 


23. Receive rather, and admit what we say. Why do your deaf ears not hear the salutary precepts with 
which we warn you? Why do your blind eyes not see the way of repentance which we point out? Why does 
your stricken and alienated mind not perceive the lively remedies which we both learn and teach from the 
heavenly Scriptures? Or if some unbelievers have little faith in future events, let them be terrified with 
present ones. Lo, what punishments do we behold of those who have denied! what sad deaths of theirs do 
we bewail! Not even here can they be without punishment, although the day of punishment has not yet 
arrived. Some are punished in the meantime, that others may be corrected. The torments of a few are the 
examples of all. 


24. One of those who of his own will ascended the Capitol to make denial, after he had denied Christ, 
became dumb. The punishment began from that point whence the crime also began; so that now he could 
not ask, since he had no words for entreating mercy. Another, who was in the baths, (for this was wanting 
to her crime and to her misfortunes, that she even went at once to the baths, when she had lost the grace 
of the laver of life); there, unclean as she was, was seized by an unclean spirit, and tore with her teeth the 
tongue with which she had either impiously eaten or spoken. After the wicked food had been taken, the 
madness of the mouth was armed to its own destruction. She herself was her own executioner, nor did she 
long continue to live afterwards: tortured with pangs of the belly and bowels, she expired. 


25. Learn what occurred when I myself was present and a witness. Some parents who by chance were 
escaping, being little careful on account of their terror, left a little daughter under the care of a wet-nurse. 
The nurse gave up the forsaken child to the magistrates. They gave it, in the presence of an idol whither 
the people flocked (because it was not yet able to eat flesh on account of its years), bread mingled with 
wine, which however itself was the remainder of what had been used in the immolation of those that had 


perished. Subsequently the mother recovered her child. But the girl was no more able to speak, or to 
indicate the crime that had been committed, than she had before been able to understand or to prevent it. 
Therefore it happened unawares in their ignorance, that when we were sacrificing, the mother brought it 
in with her. Moreover, the girl mingled with the saints, became impatient of our prayer and supplications, 
and was at one moment shaken with weeping, and at another tossed about like a wave of the sea by the 
violent excitement of her mind; as if by the compulsion of a torturer the soul of that still tender child 
confessed a consciousness of the fact with such signs as it could. When, however, the solemnities were 
finished, and the deacon began to offer the cup to those present, and when, as the rest received it, its turn 
approached, the little child, by the instinct of the divine majesty, turned away its face, compressed its 
mouth with resisting lips, and refused the cup. Still the deacon persisted, and, although against her 
efforts, forced on her some of the sacrament of the cup. Then there followed a sobbing and vomiting. In a 
profane body and mouth the Eucharist could not remain; the draught sanctified in the blood of the Lord 
burst forth from the polluted stomach. So great is the Lord’s power, so great is His majesty. The secrets of 
darkness were disclosed under His light, and not even hidden crimes deceived God’s priest. 


26. This much about an infant, which was not yet of an age to speak of the crime committed by others in 
respect of herself. But the woman who in advanced life and of more mature age secretly crept in among 
us when we were sacrificing, received not food, but a sword for herself; and as if taking some deadly 
poison into her jaws and body, began presently to be tortured, and to become stiffened with frenzy; and 
suffering the misery no longer of persecution, but of her crime, shivering and trembling, she fell down. 
The crime of her dissimulated conscience was not long unpunished or concealed. She who had deceived 
man, felt that God was taking vengeance. And another woman, when she tried with unworthy hands to 
open her box, in which was the holy (body) of the Lord, was deterred by fire rising from it from daring to 
touch it. And when one, who himself was defiled, dared with the rest to receive secretly a part of the 
sacrifice celebrated by the priest; he could not eat nor handle the holy of the Lord, but found in his hands 
when opened that he had a cinder. Thus by the experience of one it was shown that the Lord withdraws 
when He is denied; nor does that which is received benefit the undeserving for salvation, since saving 
grace is changed by the departure of the sanctity into a cinder. How many there are daily who do not 
repent nor make confession of the consciousness of their crime, who are filled with unclean spirits! How 
many are shaken even to unsoundness of mind and idiotcy by the raging of madness! Nor is there any 
need to go through the deaths of individuals, since through the manifold lapses occurring in the world the 
punishment of their sins is as varied as the multitude of sinners is abundant. Let each one consider not 
what another has suffered, but what he himself deserves to suffer; nor think that he has escaped if his 
punishment delay for a time, since he ought to fear it the more that the wrath of God the judge has 
reserved it for Himself. 


27. Nor let those persons flatter themselves that they need repent the less, who, although they have not 
polluted their hands with abominable sacrifices, yet have defiled their conscience with certificates. That 
profession of one who denies, is the testimony of a Christian disowning what he had been. He says that he 
has done what another has actually committed; and although it is written, “Ye cannot serve two masters,” 
he has served an earthly master in that he has obeyed his edict; he has been more obedient to human 
authority than to God. It matters not whether he has published what he has done with less either of 
disgrace or of guilt among men. Be that as it may, he will not be able to escape and avoid God his judge, 
seeing that the Holy Spirit says in the Psalms, “Thine eyes did see my substance, that it was imperfect, 
and in Thy book shall all men be written.” And again: “Man seeth the outward appearance, but God seeth 
the heart.” The Lord Himself also forewarns and prepares us, saying, “And all the churches shall know 
that I am He which searcheth the reins and the heart.” He looks into the hidden and secret things, and 
considers those things which are concealed; nor can any one evade the eyes of the Lord, who says, “I ama 
God at hand, and not a God afar off. If a man be hidden in secret places, shall not I therefore see him? Do 
not I fill heaven and earth?” He sees the heart and mind of every person; and He will judge not alone of 
our deeds, but even of our words and thoughts. He looks into the minds, and the wills, and conceptions of 
all men, in the very lurking-places of the heart that is still closed up. 


28. Moreover, how much are they both greater in faith and better in their fear, who, although bound by no 
crime of sacrifice to idols or of certificate, yet, since they have even thought of such things, with grief and 
simplicity confess this very thing to God’s priests, and make the conscientious avowal, put off from them 
the load of their minds, and seek out the salutary medicine even for slight and moderate wounds, knowing 
that it is written, “God is not mocked.” God cannot be mocked, nor deceived, nor deluded by any 
deceptive cunning. Yea, he sins the more, who, thinking that God is like man, believes that he evades the 
penalty of his crime if he has not openly admitted his crime. Christ says in His precepts, “Whosoever shall 
be ashamed of me, of him shall the Son of man be ashamed.” And does he think that he is a Christian, who 
is either ashamed or afraid to be a Christian? How can he be one with Christ, who either blushes or fears 
to belong to Christ? He will certainly have sinned less, by not seeing the idols, and not profaning the 
sanctity of the faith under the eyes of a people standing round and insulting, and not polluting his hands 
by the deadly sacrifices, nor defiling his lips with the wicked food. This is advantageous to this extent, that 
the fault is less, not that the conscience is guiltless. He can more easily attain to pardon of his crime, yet 
he is not free from crime; and let him not cease to carry out his repentance, and to entreat the Lord’s 
mercy, lest what seems to be less in the quality of his fault, should be increased by his neglect of 
atonement. 


29. I entreat you, beloved brethren, that each one should confess his own sin, while he who has sinned is 
still in this world, while his confession may be received, while the satisfaction and remission made by the 
priests are pleasing to the Lord. Let us turn to the Lord with our whole heart, and, expressing our 
repentance for our sin with true grief, let us entreat God’s mercy. Let our soul lie low before Him. Let our 
mourning atone to Him. Let all our hope lean upon Him. He Himself tells us in what manner we ought to 
ask. “Turn ye,” He says, “to me with all your heart, and at the same time with fasting, and with weeping, 
and with mourning; and rend your hearts, and not your garments.” Let us return to the Lord with our 
whole heart. Let us appease His wrath and indignation with fastings, with weeping, with mourning, as He 
Himself admonishes us. 


30. Do we believe that a man is lamenting with his whole heart, that he is entreating the Lord with 
fasting, and with weeping, and with mourning, who from the first day of his sin daily frequents the 
bathing-places with women; who, feeding at rich banquets, and puffed out with fuller dainties, belches 
forth on the next day his indigestions, and does not dispense of his meat and drink so as to aid the 
necessity of the poor? How does he who walks with joyous and glad step mourn for his death? And 
although it is written, “Ye shall not mar the figure of your beard,” he plucks out his beard, and dresses his 
hair; and does he now study to please any one who displeases God? Or does she groan and lament who 
has time to put on the clothing of precious apparel, and not to consider the robe of Christ which she has 
lost; to receive valuable ornaments and richly wrought necklaces, and not to bewail the loss of divine and 
heavenly ornament? Although thou clothest thyself in foreign garments and silken robes, thou art naked; 
although thou adornest thyself to excess both in pearls, and gems, and gold, yet without the adornment of 
Christ thou art unsightly. And you who stain your hair, now at least cease in the midst of sorrows; and you 
who paint the edges of your eyes with a line drawn around them of black powder, now at least wash your 
eyes with tears. If you had lost any dear one of your friends by the death incident to mortality, you would 
groan grievously, and weep with disordered countenance, with changed dress, with neglected hair, with 
clouded face, with dejected appearance, you would show the signs of grief. Miserable creature, you have 
lost your soul; spiritually dead here, you are continuing to live to yourself, and although yourself walking 
about, you have begun to carry your own death with you. And do you not bitterly moan; do you not 
continually groan; do you not hide yourself, either for shame of your sin or for continuance of your 
lamentation? Behold, these are still worse wounds of sinning; behold, these are greater crimes—to have 
sinned, and not to make atonement—to have committed crimes, and not to bewail your crimes. 


31. Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, the illustrious and noble youths, even amid the flames and the ardours 
of a raging furnace, did not desist from making public confession to God. Although possessed of a good 
conscience, and having often deserved well of the Lord by obedience of faith and fear, yet they did not 
cease from maintaining their humility, and from making atonement to the Lord, even amid the glorious 
martyrdoms of their virtues. The sacred Scripture speaks, saying, “Azarias stood up and prayed, and, 
opening his mouth, made confession before God together with his companions in the midst of the fire.” 
Daniel also, after the manifold grace of his faith and innocency, after the condescension of the Lord often 
repeated in respect of his virtues and praises, strives by fastings still further to deserve well of God, 
wraps himself in sackcloth and ashes, sorrowfully making confession, and saying, “O Lord God, great, and 
strong, and dreadful, keeping Thy covenant and mercy for them that love Thee and keep Thy 
commandments, we have sinned, we have committed iniquity, and have done wickedly: we have 
transgressed, and departed from Thy precepts, and from Thy judgments; neither have we hearkened to 
the words of Thy servants the prophets, which they spake in Thy name to our kings, and to all the nations, 
and to all the earth. O Lord, righteousness belongs unto Thee, but unto us confusion.” 


32. These things were done by men, meek, simple, innocent, in deserving well of the majesty of God; and 
now those who have denied the Lord refuse to make atonement to the Lord, and to entreat Him. I beg you, 
brethren, acquiesce in wholesome remedies, obey better counsels, associate your tears with our tears, 
join your groans with ours; we beseech you in order that we may beseech God for you: we turn our very 
prayers to you first; our prayers with which we pray God for you that He would pity you. Repent 
abundantly, prove the sorrow of a grieving and lamenting mind. 


33. Neither let that imprudent error or vain stupor of some move you, who, although they are involved in 
so grave a crime, are struck with blindness of mind, so that they neither understand nor lament their sins. 
This is the greater visitation of an angry God; as it is written, “And God gave them the spirit of deadness.” 
And again: “They received not the love of the truth, that they might be saved. And for this cause God shall 
send them the working of error, that they should believe a lie; that they all might be damned who believed 
not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” Unrighteously pleasing themselves, and mad with the 
alienation of a hardened mind, they despise the Lord’s precepts, neglect the medicine for their wound, 
and will not repent. Thoughtless before their sin was acknowledged, after their sin they are obstinate; 
neither stedfast before, nor suppliant afterwards: when they ought to have stood fast, they fell; when they 
ought to fall and prostrate themselves to God, they think they stand fast. They have taken peace for 
themselves of their own accord when nobody granted it; seduced by false promises, and linked with 
apostates and unbelievers, they take hold of error instead of truth: they regard a communion as valid with 
those who are not communicants; they believe men against God, although they have not believed God 
against men. 


34. Flee from such men as much as you can; avoid with a wholesome caution those who adhere to their 
mischievous contact. Their word doth eat as doth a cancer; their conversation advances like a contagion; 
their noxious and envenomed persuasion kills worse than persecution itself. In such a case there remains 
only penitence which can make atonement. But they who take away repentance for a crime, close the way 
of atonement. Thus it happens that, while by the rashness of some a false safety is either promised or 
trusted, the hope of true safety is taken away. 


35. But you, beloved brethren, whose fear is ready towards God, and whose mind, although it is placed in 
the midst of lapse, is mindful of its misery, do you in repentance and grief look into your sins; 
acknowledge the very grave sin of your conscience; open the eyes of your heart to the understanding of 
your sin, neither despairing of the Lord’s mercy nor yet at once claiming His pardon. God, in proportion as 
with the affection of a Father He is always indulgent and good, in the same proportion is to be dreaded 
with the majesty of a judge. Even as we have sinned greatly, so let us greatly lament. To a deep wound let 
there not be wanting a long and careful treatment; let not the repentance be less than the sin. Think you 
that the Lord can be quickly appeased, whom with faithless words you have denied, to whom you have 
rather preferred your worldly estate, whose temple you have violated with a sacrilegious contact? Think 
you that He will easily have mercy upon you whom you have declared not to be your God? You must pray 
more eagerly and entreat; you must spend the day in grief; wear out nights in watchings and weepings; 
occupy all your time in wailful lamentations; lying stretched on the ground, you must cling close to the 
ashes, be surrounded with sackcloth and filth; after losing the raiment of Christ, you must be willing now 
to have no clothing; after the devil’s meat, you must prefer fasting; be earnest in righteous works, 
whereby sins may be purged; frequently apply yourself to almsgiving, whereby souls are freed from death. 
What the adversary took from you, let Christ receive; nor ought your estate now either to be held or loved, 
by which you have been both deceived and conquered. Wealth must be avoided as an enemy; must be fled 
from as a robber; must be dreaded by its possessors as a sword and as poison. To this end only so much as 
remains should be of service, that by it the crime and the fault may be redeemed. Let good works be done 
without delay, and largely; let all your estate be laid out for the healing of your wound; let us lend of our 
wealth and our means to the Lord, who shall judge concerning us. Thus faith flourished in the time of the 
apostles; thus the first people of believers kept Christ’s commands: they were prompt, they were liberal, 
they gave their all to be distributed by the apostles; and yet they were not redeeming sins of such a 
character as these. 


36. If a man make prayer with his whole heart, if he groan with the true lamentations and tears of 
repentance, if he incline the Lord to pardon of his sin by righteous and continual works, he who expressed 
His mercy in these words may pity such men: “When you turn and lament, then shall you be saved, and 
shall know where you have been.” And again: “I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the 
Lord, but that he should return and live.” And Joel the prophet declares the mercy of the Lord in the 
Lord’s own admonition, when he says: “Turn ye to the Lord your God, for He is merciful and gracious, and 
patient, and of great mercy, and repenteth Him with respect to the evil that He hath inflicted.” He can 
show mercy; He can turn back His judgment. He can mercifully pardon the repenting, the labouring, the 
beseeching sinner. He can regard as effectual whatever, in behalf of such as these, either martyrs have 
besought or priests have done. Or if any one move Him still more by his own atonement, if he appease His 
anger, if he appease the wrath of an indignant God by righteous entreaty, He gives arms again whereby 
the vanquished may be armed; He restores and confirms the strength whereby the refreshed faith may be 
invigorated. The soldier will seek his contest anew; he will repeat the fight, he will provoke the enemy, 
and indeed by his very suffering he is made braver for the battle. He who has thus made atonement to 
God; he who by repentance for his deed, who by shame for his sin, has conceived more both of virtue and 
of faith from the very grief of his fall, heard and aided by the Lord, shall make the Church which he had 
lately saddened glad, and shall now deserve of the Lord not only pardon, but a crown. 


TREATISE IV 
ON THE LORD’S PRAYER 


Argument.—The Treatise of Cyprian on the Lord’s Prayer Comprises Three Portions, in Which Division He 
Imitates Tertullian in His Book on Prayer. In the First Portion, He Points Out that the Lord’s Prayer is the 
Most Excellent of All Prayers, Profoundly Spiritual, and Most Effectual for Obtaining Our Petitions. In the 
Second Part, He Undertakes an Explanation of the Lord’s Prayer; And, Still Treading in the Footsteps of 
Tertullian, He Goes Through Its Seven Chief Clauses. Finally, in the Third Part, He Considers the 
Conditions of Prayer, and Tells Us What Prayer Ought to Be.— 


1. The evangelical precepts, beloved brethren, are nothing else than divine teachings,—foundations on 
which hope is to be built, supports to strengthen faith, nourishments for cheering the heart, rudders for 
guiding our way, guards for obtaining salvation,—which, while they instruct the docile minds of believers 
on the earth, lead them to heavenly kingdoms. God, moreover, willed many things to be said and to be 
heard by means of the prophets His servants; but how much greater are those which the Son speaks, 
which the Word of God who was in the prophets testifies with His own voice; not now bidding to prepare 
the way for His coming, but Himself coming and opening and showing to us the way, so that we who have 
before been wandering in the darkness of death, without forethought and blind, being enlightened by the 


light of grace, might keep the way of life, with the Lord for our ruler and guide! 


2. He, among the rest of His salutary admonitions and divine precepts wherewith He counsels His people 
for their salvation, Himself also gave a form of praying—Himself advised and instructed us what we 
should pray for. He who made us to live, taught us also to pray, with that same benignity, to wit, 
wherewith He has condescended to give and confer all things else; in order that while we speak to the 
Father in that prayer and supplication which the Son has taught us, we may be the more easily heard. 
Already He had foretold that the hour was coming “when the true worshippers should worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth;” and He thus fulfilled what He before promised, so that we who by His sanctification 
have received the Spirit and truth, may also by His teaching worship truly and spiritually. For what can be 
a more spiritual prayer than that which was given to us by Christ, by whom also the Holy Spirit was given 
to us? What praying to the Father can be more truthful than that which was delivered to us by the Son 
who is the Truth, out of His own mouth? So that to pray otherwise than He taught is not ignorance alone, 
but also sin; since He Himself has established, and said, “Ye reject the commandments of God, that ye 
may keep your own traditions.” 


3. Let us therefore, brethren beloved, pray as God our Teacher has taught us. It is a loving and friendly 
prayer to beseech God with His own word, to come up to His ears in the prayer of Christ. Let the Father 
acknowledge the words of His Son when we make our prayer, and let Him also who dwells within in our 
breast Himself dwell in our voice. And since we have Him as an Advocate with the Father for our sins, let 
us, when as sinners we petition on behalf of our sins, put forward the words of our Advocate. For since He 
says, that “whatsoever we shall ask of the Father in His name, He will give us,” how much more 
effectually do we obtain what we ask in Christ’s name, if we ask for it in His own prayer! 


4. But let our speech and petition when we pray be under discipline, observing quietness and modesty. Let 
us consider that we are standing in God’s sight. We must please the divine eyes both with the habit of 
body and with the measure of voice. For as it is characteristic of a shameless man to be noisy with his 
cries, so, on the other hand, it is fitting to the modest man to pray with moderated petitions. Moreover, in 
His teaching the Lord has bidden us to pray in secret—in hidden and remote places, in our very bed- 
chambers—which is best suited to faith, that we may know that God is everywhere present, and hears and 
sees all, and in the plenitude of His majesty penetrates even into hidden and secret places, as it is written, 
“Tam a God at hand, and not a God afar off. If a man shall hide himself in secret places, shall I not then 
see him? Do not I fill heaven and earth?” And again: “The eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding 
the evil and the good.” And when we meet together with the brethren in one place, and celebrate divine 
sacrifices with God’s priest, we ought to be mindful of modesty and discipline—not to throw abroad our 
prayers indiscriminately, with unsubdued voices, nor to cast to God with tumultuous wordiness a petition 
that ought to be commended to God by modesty; for God is the hearer, not of the voice, but of the heart. 
Nor need He be clamorously reminded, since He sees men’s thoughts, as the Lord proves to us when He 
says, “Why think ye evil in your hearts?” And in another place: “And all the churches shall know that I am 
He that searcheth the hearts and reins.” 


5. And this Hannah in the first book of Kings, who was a type of the Church, maintains and observes, in 
that she prayed to God not with clamorous petition, but silently and modestly, within the very recesses of 
her heart. She spoke with hidden prayer, but with manifest faith. She spoke not with her voice, but with 
her heart, because she knew that thus God hears; and she effectually obtained what she sought, because 
she asked it with belief. Divine Scripture asserts this, when it says, “She spake in her heart, and her lips 
moved, and her voice was not heard; and God did hear her.” We read also in the Psalms, “Speak in your 
hearts, and in your beds, and be ye pierced.” The Holy Spirit, moreover, suggests these same things by 
Jeremiah, and teaches, saying, “But in the heart ought God to be adored by thee.” 


6. And let not the worshipper, beloved brethren, be ignorant in what manner the publican prayed with the 
Pharisee in the temple. Not with eyes lifted up boldly to heaven, nor with hands proudly raised; but 
beating his breast, and testifying to the sins shut up within, he implored the help of the divine mercy. And 
while the Pharisee was pleased with himself, this man who thus asked, the rather deserved to be 
sanctified, since he placed the hope of salvation not in the confidence of his innocence, because there is 
none who is innocent; but confessing his sinfulness he humbly prayed, and He who pardons the humble 
heard the petitioner. And these things the Lord records in His Gospel, saying, “Two men went up into the 
temple to pray; the one a Pharisee, and the other a publican. The Pharisee stood, and prayed thus with 
himself: God, I thank Thee that I am not as other men are, unjust, extortioners, adulterers, even as this 
publican. I fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I possess. But the publican stood afar off, and 
would not so much as lift up his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, God, be merciful to 
me a sinner. I say unto you, this man went down to his house justified rather than the Pharisee: for every 
one that exalteth himself shall be abased; and whosoever humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 


7. These things, beloved brethren, when we have learnt from the sacred reading, and have gathered in 
what way we ought to approach to prayer, let us know also from the Lord’s teaching what we should pray. 
“Thus,” says He, “pray ye:— 


“Our Father, which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in 
heaven so in earth. Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 


And suffer us not to be led into temptation; but deliver us from evil. Amen.” 


8. Before all things, the Teacher of peace and the Master of unity would not have prayer to be made singly 
and individually, as for one who prays to pray for himself alone. For we say not “My Father, which art in 
heaven,” nor “Give me this day my daily bread;” nor does each one ask that only his own debt should be 
forgiven him; nor does he request for himself alone that he may not be led into temptation, and delivered 
from evil. Our prayer is public and common; and when we pray, we pray not for one, but for the whole 
people, because we the whole people are one. The God of peace and the Teacher of concord, who taught 
unity, willed that one should thus pray for all, even as He Himself bore us all in one. This law of prayer the 
three children observed when they were shut up in the fiery furnace, speaking together in prayer, and 
being of one heart in the agreement of the spirit; and this the faith of the sacred Scripture assures us, and 
in telling us how such as these prayed, gives an example which we ought to follow in our prayers, in order 
that we may be such as they were: “Then these three,” it says, “as if from one mouth sang an hymn, and 
blessed the Lord.” They spoke as if from one mouth, although Christ had not yet taught them how to pray. 
And therefore, as they prayed, their speech was availing and effectual, because a peaceful, and sincere, 
and spiritual prayer deserved well of the Lord. Thus also we find that the apostles, with the disciples, 
prayed after the Lord’s ascension: “They all,” says the Scripture, “continued with one accord in prayer, 
with the women, and Mary who was the mother of Jesus, and with His brethren.” They continued with one 
accord in prayer, declaring both by the urgency and by the agreement of their praying, that God, “who 
maketh men to dwell of one mind in a house,” only admits into the divine and eternal home those among 
whom prayer is unanimous. 


9. But what matters of deep moment are contained in the Lord’s prayer! How many and how great, briefly 
collected in the words, but spiritually abundant in virtue! so that there is absolutely nothing passed over 
that is not comprehended in these our prayers and petitions, as in a compendium of heavenly doctrine. 
“After this manner,” says He, “pray ye: Our Father, which art in heaven.” The new man, born again and 
restored to his God by His grace, says “Father,” in the first place because he has now begun to be a son. 
“He came,” He says, “to His own, and His own received Him not. But as many as received Him, to them 
gave He power to become the sons of God, even to them that believe in His name.” The man, therefore, 
who has believed in His name, and has become God’s son, ought from this point to begin both to give 
thanks and to profess himself God’s son, by declaring that God is his Father in heaven; and also to bear 
witness, among the very first words of his new birth, that he has renounced an earthly and carnal father, 
and that he has begun to know as well as to have as a father Him only who is in heaven, as it is written: 
“They who say unto their father and their mother, I have not known thee, and who have not acknowledged 
their own children; these have observed Thy precepts and have kept Thy covenant.” Also the Lord in His 
Gospel has bidden us to call “no man our father upon earth, because there is to us one Father, who is in 
heaven.” And to the disciple who had made mention of his dead father, He replied, “Let the dead bury 
their dead;” for he had said that his father was dead, while the Father of believers is living. 


10. Nor ought we, beloved brethren, only to observe and understand that we should call Him Father who 
is in heaven; but we add to it, and say our Father, that is, the Father of those who believe—of those who, 
being sanctified by Him, and restored by the nativity of spiritual grace, have begun to be sons of God. A 
word this, moreover, which rebukes and condemns the Jews, who not only unbelievingly despised Christ, 
who had been announced to them by the prophets, and sent first to them, but also cruelly put Him to 
death; and these cannot now call God their Father, since the Lord confounds and confutes them, saying, 
“Ye are born of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do. For he was a murderer from 
the beginning, and abode not in the truth, because there is no truth in him.” And by Isaiah the prophet 
God cries in wrath, “I have begotten and brought up children; but they have despised me. The ox knoweth 
his owner, and the ass his master’s crib; but Israel hath not known me, and my people hath not 
understood me. Ah sinful nation, a people laden with sins, a wicked seed, corrupt children! Ye have 
forsaken the Lord; ye have provoked the Holy One of Israel to anger.” In repudiation of these, we 
Christians, when we pray, say Our Father; because He has begun to be ours, and has ceased to be the 
Father of the Jews, who have forsaken Him. Nor can a sinful people be a son; but the name of sons is 
attributed to those to whom remission of sins is granted, and to them immortality is promised anew, in the 
words of our Lord Himself: “Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin. And the servant abideth not 
in the house for ever, but the son abideth ever.” 


11. But how great is the Lord’s indulgence! how great His condescension and plenteousness of goodness 
towards us, seeing that He has wished us to pray in the sight of God in such a way as to call God Father, 
and to call ourselves sons of God, even as Christ is the Son of God,—a name which none of us would dare 
to venture on in prayer, unless He Himself had allowed us thus to pray! We ought then, beloved brethren, 
to remember and to know, that when we call God Father, we ought to act as God’s children; so that in the 
measure in which we find pleasure in considering God as a Father, He might also be able to find pleasure 
in us. Let us converse as temples of God, that it may be plain that God dwells in us. Let not our doings be 
degenerate from the Spirit; so that we who have begun to be heavenly and spiritual, may consider and do 
nothing but spiritual and heavenly things; since the Lord God Himself has said, “Them that honour me I 
will honour; and he that despiseth me shall be despised.” The blessed apostle also has laid down in his 
epistle: “Ye are not your own; for ye are bought with a great price. Glorify and bear about God in your 
body.” 


12. After this we say, “Hallowed be Thy name;” not that we wish for God that He may be hallowed by our 
prayers, but that we beseech of Him that His name may be hallowed in us. But by whom is God sanctified, 
since He Himself sanctifies? Well, because He says, “Be ye holy, even as I am holy,” we ask and entreat, 
that we who were sanctified in baptism may continue in that which we have begun to be. And this we daily 
pray for; for we have need of daily sanctification, that we who daily fall away may wash out our sins by 
continual sanctification. And what the sanctification is which is conferred upon us by the condescension of 
God, the apostle declares, when he says, “neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor 
effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor deceivers, nor drunkards, nor 
revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God. And such indeed were you; but ye are washed; 
but ye are justified; but ye are sanctified in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by the Spirit of our 
God.” He says that we are sanctified in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by the Spirit of our God. 
We pray that this sanctification may abide in us and because our Lord and Judge warns the man that was 
healed and quickened by Him, to sin no more lest a worse thing happen unto him, we make this 
supplication in our constant prayers, we ask this day and night, that the sanctification and quickening 
which is received from the grace of God may be preserved by His protection. 


13. There follows in the prayer, Thy kingdom come. We ask that the kingdom of God may be set forth to 
us, even as we also ask that His name may be sanctified in us. For when does God not reign, or when does 
that begin with Him which both always has been, and never ceases to be? We pray that our kingdom, 
which has been promised us by God, may come, which was acquired by the blood and passion of Christ; 
that we who first are His subjects in the world, may hereafter reign with Christ when He reigns, as He 
Himself promises and says, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, receive the kingdom which has been 
prepared for you from the beginning of the world.” Christ Himself, dearest brethren, however, may be the 
kingdom of God, whom we day by day desire to come, whose advent we crave to be quickly manifested to 
us. For since He is Himself the Resurrection, since in Him we rise again, so also the kingdom of God may 
be understood to be Himself, since in Him we shall reign. But we do well in seeking the kingdom of God, 
that is, the heavenly kingdom, because there is also an earthly kingdom. But he who has already 
renounced the world, is moreover greater than its honours and its kingdom. And therefore he who 
dedicates himself to God and Christ, desires not earthly, but heavenly kingdoms. But there is need of 
continual prayer and supplication, that we fall not away from the heavenly kingdom, as the Jews, to whom 
this promise had first been given, fell away; even as the Lord sets forth and proves: “Many,” says He, 
“shall come from the east and from the west, and shall recline with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the 
kingdom of heaven. But the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer darkness: there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.” He shows that the Jews were previously children of the kingdom, so long 
as they continued also to be children of God; but after the name of Father ceased to be recognised among 
them, the kingdom also ceased; and therefore we Christians, who in our prayer begin to call God our 
Father, pray also that God’s kingdom may come to us. 


14. We add, also, and say, “Thy will be done, as in heaven so in earth;” not that God should do what He 
wills, but that we may be able to do what God wills. For who resists God, that He may not do what He 
wills? But since we are hindered by the devil from obeying with our thought and deed God’s will in all 
things, we pray and ask that God’s will may be done in us; and that it may be done in us we have need of 
God’s good will, that is, of His help and protection, since no one is strong in his own strength, but he is 
safe by the grace and mercy of God. And further, the Lord, setting forth the infirmity of the humanity 
which He bore, says, “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me;” and affording an example to His 
disciples that they should do not their own will, but God’s, He went on to say, “Nevertheless not as I will, 
but as Thou wilt.” And in another place He says, “I came down from heaven not to do my own will, but the 
will of Him that sent me.” Now if the Son was obedient to do His Father’s will, how much more should the 
servant be obedient to do his Master’s will! as in his epistle John also exhorts and instructs us to do the 
will of God, saying, “Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world. If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him. For all that is in the world is the lust of the flesh, and the lust of 
the eyes, and the ambition of life, which is not of the Father, but of the lust of the world. And the world 
shall pass away, and the lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever, even as God also 
abideth for ever.” We who desire to abide for ever should do the will of God, who is everlasting. 


15. Now that is the will of God which Christ both did and taught. Humility in conversation; stedfastness in 
faith; modesty in words; justice in deeds; mercifulness in works; discipline in morals; to be unable to doa 
wrong, and to be able to bear a wrong when done; to keep peace with the brethren; to love God with all 
one’s heart; to love Him in that He is a Father; to fear Him in that He is God; to prefer nothing whatever 
to Christ, because He did not prefer anything to us; to adhere inseparably to His love; to stand by His 
cross bravely and faithfully; when there is any contest on behalf of His name and honour, to exhibit in 
discourse that constancy wherewith we make confession; in torture, that confidence wherewith we do 
battle; in death, that patience whereby we are crowned;—this is to desire to be fellow-heirs with Christ; 
this is to do the commandment of God; this is to fulfil the will of the Father. 


16. Moreover, we ask that the will of God may be done both in heaven and in earth, each of which things 
pertains to the fulfilment of our safety and salvation. For since we possess the body from the earth and the 
spirit from heaven, we ourselves are earth and heaven; and in both—that is, both in body and spirit—we 
pray that God’s will may be done. For between the flesh and spirit there is a struggle; and there is a daily 


strife as they disagree one with the other, so that we cannot do those very things that we would, in that 
the spirit seeks heavenly and divine things, while the flesh lusts after earthly and temporal things; and 
therefore we ask that, by the help and assistance of God, agreement may be made between these two 
natures, so that while the will of God is done both in the spirit and in the flesh, the soul which is new-born 
by Him may be preserved. This is what the Apostle Paul openly and manifestly declares by his words: “The 
flesh,” says he, “lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh: for these are contrary the one 
to the other; so that ye cannot do the things that ye would. Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which 
are these; adulteries, fornications, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, murders, hatred, 
variance, emulations, wraths, strife, seditions, dissensions, heresies, envyings, drunkenness, revellings, 
and such like: of the which I tell you before, as I have also told you in times past, that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. But the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, magnanimity, 
goodness, faith, gentleness, continence, chastity.” And therefore we make it our prayer in daily, yea, in 
continual supplications, that the will of God concerning us should be done both in heaven and in earth; 
because this is the will of God, that earthly things should give place to heavenly, and that spiritual and 
divine things should prevail. 


17. And it may be thus understood, beloved brethren, that since the Lord commands and admonishes us 
even to love our enemies, and to pray even for those who persecute us, we should ask, moreover, for those 
who are still earth, and have not yet begun to be heavenly, that even in respect of these God’s will should 
be done, which Christ accomplished in preserving and renewing humanity. For since the disciples are not 
now called by Him earth, but the salt of the earth, and the apostle designates the first man as being from 
the dust of the earth, but the second from heaven, we reasonably, who ought to be like God our Father, 
who maketh His sun to rise upon the good and bad, and sends rain upon the just and the unjust, so pray 
and ask by the admonition of Christ as to make our prayer for the salvation of all men; that as in heaven— 
that is, in us by our faith—the will of God has been done, so that we might be of heaven; so also in earth— 
that is, in those who believe not—God’s will may be done, that they who as yet are by their first birth of 
earth, may, being born of water and of the Spirit, begin to be of heaven. 


18. As the prayer goes forward, we ask and say, “Give us this day our daily bread.” And this may be 
understood both spiritually and literally, because either way of understanding it is rich in divine 
usefulness to our salvation. For Christ is the bread of life; and this bread does not belong to all men, but it 
is ours. And according as we say, “Our Father,” because He is the Father of those who understand and 
believe; so also we call it “our bread,” because Christ is the bread of those who are in union with His body. 
And we ask that this bread should be given to us daily, that we who are in Christ, and daily receive the 
Eucharist for the food of salvation, may not, by the interposition of some heinous sin, by being prevented, 
as withheld and not communicating, from partaking of the heavenly bread, be separated from Christ’s 
body, as He Himself predicts, and warns, “I am the bread of life which came down from heaven. If any 
man eat of my bread, he shall live for ever: and the bread which I will give is my flesh, for the life of the 
world.” When, therefore, He says, that whoever shall eat of His bread shall live for ever; as it is manifest 
that those who partake of His body and receive the Eucharist by the right of communion are living, so, on 
the other hand, we must fear and pray lest any one who, being withheld from communion, is separate 
from Christ’s body should remain at a distance from salvation; as He Himself threatens, and says, “Unless 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink His blood, ye shall have no life in you.” And therefore we ask 
that our bread—that is, Christ—may be given to us daily, that we who abide and live in Christ may not 
depart from His sanctification and body. 


19. But it may also be thus understood, that we who have renounced the world, and have cast away its 
riches and pomps in the faith of spiritual grace, should only ask for ourselves food and support, since the 
Lord instructs us, and says, “Whosoever forsaketh not all that he hath, cannot be my disciple.” But he who 
has begun to be Christ’s disciple, renouncing all things according to the word of his Master, ought to ask 
for his daily food, and not to extend the desires of his petition to a long period, as the Lord again 
prescribes, and says, “Take no thought for the morrow, for the morrow itself shall take thought for itself. 
Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” With reason, then, does Christ’s disciple ask food for himself for 
the day, since he is prohibited from thinking of the morrow; because it becomes a contradiction and a 
repugnant thing for us to seek to live long in this world, since we ask that the kingdom of God should 
come quickly. Thus also the blessed apostle admonishes us, giving substance and strength to the 
stedfastness of our hope and faith: “We brought nothing,” says he, “into this world, nor indeed can we 
carry anything out. Having therefore food and raiment, let us be herewith content. But they that will be 
rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into many and hurtful lusts, which drown men in perdition and 
destruction. For the love of money is the root of all evil; which while some coveted after, they have made 
shipwreck from the faith, and have pierced themselves through with many sorrows.” 


20. He teaches us that riches are not only to be contemned, but that they are also full of peril; that in 
them is the root of seducing evils, that deceive the blindness of the human mind by a hidden deception. 
Whence also God rebukes the rich fool, who thinks of his earthly wealth, and boasts himself in the 
abundance of his overflowing harvests, saying, “Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee; 
then whose shall those things be which thou hast provided?” The fool who was to die that very night was 
rejoicing in his stores, and he to whom life already was failing, was thinking of the abundance of his food. 
But, on the other hand, the Lord tells us that he becomes perfect and complete who sells all his goods, 


and distributes them for the use of the poor, and so lays up for himself treasure in heaven. He says that 
that man is able to follow Him, and to imitate the glory of the Lord’s passion, who, free from hindrance, 
and with his loins girded, is involved in no entanglements of worldly estate, but, at large and free himself, 
accompanies his possessions, which before have been sent to God. For which result, that every one of us 
may be able to prepare himself, let him thus learn to pray, and know, from the character of the prayer, 
what he ought to be. 


21. For daily bread cannot be wanting to the righteous man, since it is written, “The Lord will not slay the 
soul of the righteous by hunger;” and again “I have been young and now am old, yet have I not seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread.” And the Lord moreover promises and says, “Take 
no thought, saying, What shall we eat, or what shall we drink, or wherewithal shall we be clothed?’ For 
after all these things do the nations seek. And your Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things. 
Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” To 
those who seek God’s kingdom and righteousness, He promises that all things shall be added. For since all 
things are God’s, nothing will be wanting to him who possesses God, if God Himself be not wanting to 
him. Thus a meal was divinely provided for Daniel: when he was shut up by the king’s command in the den 
of lions, and in the midst of wild beasts who were hungry, and yet spared him, the man of God was fed. 
Thus Elijah in his flight was nourished both by ravens ministering to him in his solitude, and by birds 
bringing him food in his persecution. And—oh detestable cruelty of the malice of man!—the wild beasts 
spare, the birds feed, while men lay snares, and rage! 


22. After this we also entreat for our sins, saying, “And forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our 
debtors.” After the supply of food, pardon of sin is also asked for, that he who is fed by God may live in 
God, and that not only the present and temporal life may be provided for, but the eternal also, to which we 
may come if our sins are forgiven; and these the Lord calls debts, as He says in His Gospel, “I forgave 
thee all that debt, because thou desiredst me.” And how necessarily, how providently and salutarily, are 
we admonished that we are sinners, since we are compelled to entreat for our sins, and while pardon is 
asked for from God, the soul recalls its own consciousness of sin! Lest any one should flatter himself that 
he is innocent, and by exalting himself should more deeply perish, he is instructed and taught that he sins 
daily, in that he is bidden to entreat daily for his sins. Thus, moreover, John also in his epistle warns us, 
and says, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us; but if we confess 
our sins, the Lord is faithful and just to forgive us our sins.” In his epistle he has combined both, that we 
should entreat for our sins, and that we should obtain pardon when we ask. Therefore he said that the 
Lord was faithful to forgive sins, keeping the faith of His promise; because He who taught us to pray for 
our debts and sins, has promised that His fatherly mercy and pardon shall follow. 


23. He has clearly joined herewith and added the law, and has bound us by a certain condition and 
engagement, that we should ask that our debts be forgiven us in such a manner as we ourselves forgive 
our debtors, knowing that that which we seek for our sins cannot be obtained unless we ourselves have 
acted in a similar way in respect of our debtors. Therefore also He says in another place, “With what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” And the servant who, after having had all his debt 
forgiven him by his master, would not forgive his fellow-servant, is cast back into prison; because he 
would not forgive his fellow-servant, he lost the indulgence that had been shown to himself by his lord. 
And these things Christ still more urgently sets forth in His precepts with yet greater power of His 
rebuke. “When ye stand praying,” says He, “forgive if ye have aught against any, that your Father which is 
in heaven may forgive you your trespasses. But if ye do not forgive, neither will your Father which is in 
heaven forgive you your trespasses.” There remains no ground of excuse in the day of judgment, when 
you will be judged according to your own sentence; and whatever you have done, that you also will suffer. 
For God commands us to be peacemakers, and in agreement, and of one mind in His house; and such as 
He makes us by a second birth, such He wishes us when new-born to continue, that we who have begun to 
be sons of God may abide in God’s peace, and that, having one spirit, we should also have one heart and 
one mind. Thus God does not receive the sacrifice of a person who is in disagreement, but commands him 
to go back from the altar and first be reconciled to his brother, that so God also may be appeased by the 
prayers of a peace-maker. Our peace and brotherly agreement is the greater sacrifice to God,—and a 
people united in one in the unity of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 


24. For even in the sacrifices which Abel and Cain first offered, God looked not at their gifts, but at their 
hearts, so that he was acceptable in his gift who was acceptable in his heart. Abel, peaceable and 
righteous in sacrificing in innocence to God, taught others also, when they bring their gift to the altar, 
thus to come with the fear of God, with a simple heart, with the law of righteousness, with the peace of 
concord. With reason did he, who was such in respect of God’s sacrifice, become subsequently himself a 
sacrifice to God; so that he who first set forth martyrdom, and initiated the Lord’s passion by the glory of 
his blood, had both the Lord’s righteousness and His peace. Finally, such are crowned by the Lord, such 
will be avenged with the Lord in the day of judgment; but the quarrelsome and disunited, and he who has 
not peace with his brethren, in accordance with what the blessed apostle and the Holy Scripture testifies, 
even if he have been slain for the name of Christ, shall not be able to escape the crime of fraternal 
dissension, because, as it is written, “He who hateth his brother is a murderer,” and no murderer attains 
to the kingdom of heaven, nor does he live with God. He cannot be with Christ, who had rather be an 
imitator of Judas than of Christ. How great is the sin which cannot even be washed away by a baptism of 


blood—how heinous the crime which cannot be expiated by martyrdom! 


25. Moreover, the Lord of necessity admonishes us to say in prayer, “And suffer us not to be led into 
temptation.” In which words it is shown that the adversary can do nothing against us except God shall 
have previously permitted it; so that all our fear, and devotion, and obedience may be turned towards God, 
since in our temptations nothing is permitted to evil unless power is given from Him. This is proved by 
divine Scripture, which says, “Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came to Jerusalem, and besieged it; and 
the Lord delivered it into his hand.” But power is given to evil against us according to our sins, as it is 
written, “Who gave Jacob for a spoil, and Israel to those who make a prey of Him? Did not the Lord, 
against whom they sinned, and would not walk in His ways, nor hear His law? and He has brought upon 
them the anger of His wrath.” And again, when Solomon sinned, and departed from the Lord’s 
commandments and ways, it is recorded, “And the Lord stirred up Satan against Solomon himself.” 


26. Now power is given against us in two modes: either for punishment when we sin, or for glory when we 
are proved, as we see was done with respect to Job; as God Himself sets forth, saying, “Behold, all that he 
hath I give unto thy hands; but be careful not to touch himself.” And the Lord in His Gospel says, in the 
time of His passion, “Thou couldest have no power against me unless it were given thee from above.” But 
when we ask that we may not come into temptation, we are reminded of our infirmity and weakness in 
that we thus ask, lest any should insolently vaunt himself, lest any should proudly and arrogantly assume 
anything to himself, lest any should take to himself the glory either of confession or of suffering as his 
own, when the Lord Himself, teaching humility, said, “Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation; 
the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak;” so that while a humble and submissive confession 
comes first, and all is attributed to God, whatever is sought for suppliantly with fear and honour of God, 
may be granted by His own loving-kindness. 


27. After all these things, in the conclusion of the prayer comes a brief clause, which shortly and 
comprehensively sums up all our petitions and our prayers. For we conclude by saying, “But deliver us 
from evil,” comprehending all adverse things which the enemy attempts against us in this world, from 
which there may be a faithful and sure protection if God deliver us, if He afford His help to us who pray 
for and implore it. And when we say, Deliver us from evil, there remains nothing further which ought to be 
asked. When we have once asked for God’s protection against evil, and have obtained it, then against 
everything which the devil and the world work against us we stand secure and safe. For what fear is there 
in this life, to the man whose guardian in this life is God? 


28. What wonder is it, beloved brethren, if such is the prayer which God taught, seeing that He condensed 
in His teaching all our prayer in one saving sentence? This had already been before foretold by Isaiah the 
prophet, when, being filled with the Holy Spirit, he spoke of the majesty and loving-kindness of God, 
“consummating and shortening His word,” He says, “in righteousness, because a shortened word will the 
Lord make in the whole earth.” For when the Word of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, came unto all, and 
gathering alike the learned and unlearned, published to every sex and every age the precepts of salvation, 
He made a large compendium of His precepts, that the memory of the scholars might not be burdened in 
the celestial learning, but might quickly learn what was necessary to a simple faith. Thus, when He taught 
what is life eternal, He embraced the sacrament of life in a large and divine brevity, saying, “And this is 
life eternal, that they might know Thee, the only and true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” 
Also, when He would gather from the law and the prophets the first and greatest commandments, He 
said, “Hear, O Israel; the Lord thy God is one God: and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength. This is the first commandment. And the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” “On these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.” And again: “Whatsoever good things ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them. For this is the law and the prophets.” 


29. Nor was it only in words, but in deeds also, that the Lord taught us to pray, Himself praying frequently 
and beseeching, and thus showing us, by the testimony of His example, what it behoved us to do, as it is 
written, “But Himself departed into a solitary place, and there prayed.” And again: “He went out into a 
mountain to pray, and continued all night in prayer to God.” But if He prayed who was without sin, how 
much more ought sinners to pray; and if He prayed continually, watching through the whole night in 
uninterrupted petitions, how much more ought we to watch nightly in constantly repeated prayer! 


30. But the Lord prayed and besought not for Himself—for why should He who was guiltless pray on His 
own behalf?—but for our sins, as He Himself declared, when He said to Peter, “Behold, Satan hath desired 
that he might sift you as wheat. But I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” And subsequently He 
beseeches the Father for all, saying, “Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall believe 
on me through their word; that they all may be one; as Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that they 
also may be one in us.” The Lord’s loving-kindness, no less than His mercy, is great in respect of our 
salvation, in that, not content to redeem us with His blood, He in addition also prayed for us. Behold now 
what was the desire of His petition, that like as the Father and Son are one, so also we should abide in 
absolute unity; so that from this it may be understood how greatly he sins who divides unity and peace, 
since for this same thing even the Lord besought, desirous doubtless that His people should thus be saved 
and live in peace, since He knew that discord cannot come into the kingdom of God. 


31. Moreover, when we stand praying, beloved brethren, we ought to be watchful and earnest with our 
whole heart, intent on our prayers. Let all carnal and worldly thoughts pass away, nor let the soul at that 
time think on anything but the object only of its prayer. For this reason also the priest, by way of preface 
before his prayer, prepares the minds of the brethren by saying, “Lift up your hearts,” that so upon the 
people’s response, “We lift them up unto the Lord,” he may be reminded that he himself ought to think of 
nothing but the Lord. Let the breast be closed against the adversary, and be open to God alone; nor let it 
suffer God’s enemy to approach to it at the time of prayer. For frequently he steals upon us, and 
penetrates within, and by crafty deceit calls away our prayers from God, that we may have one thing in 
our heart and another in our voice, when not the sound of the voice, but the soul and mind, ought to be 
praying to the Lord with a simple intention. But what carelessness it is, to be distracted and carried away 
by foolish and profane thoughts when you are praying to the Lord, as if there were anything which you 
should rather be thinking of than that you are speaking with God! How can you ask to be heard of God, 
when you yourself do not hear yourself? Do you wish that God should remember you when you ask, if you 
yourself do not remember yourself? This is absolutely to take no precaution against the enemy; this is, 
when you pray to God, to offend the majesty of God by the carelessness of your prayer; this is to be 
watchful with your eyes, and to be asleep with your heart, while the Christian, even though he is asleep 
with his eyes, ought to be awake with his heart, as it is written in the person of the Church speaking in the 
Song of Songs, “I sleep, yet my heart waketh.” Wherefore the apostle anxiously and carefully warns us, 
saying, “Continue in prayer, and watch in the same;” teaching, that is, and showing that those are able to 
obtain from God what they ask, whom God sees to be watchful in their prayer. 


32. Moreover, those who pray should not come to God with fruitless or naked prayers. Petition is 
ineffectual when it is a barren entreaty that beseeches God. For as every tree that bringeth not forth fruit 
is cut down and cast into the fire; assuredly also, words that do not bear fruit cannot deserve anything of 
God, because they are fruitful in no result. And thus Holy Scripture instructs us, saying, “Prayer is good 
with fasting and almsgiving.” For He who will give us in the day of judgment a reward for our labours and 
alms, is even in this life a merciful hearer of one who comes to Him in prayer associated with good works. 
Thus, for instance, Cornelius the centurion, when he prayed, had a claim to be heard. For he was in the 
habit of doing many alms-deeds towards the people, and of ever praying to God. To this man, when he 
prayed about the ninth hour, appeared an angel bearing testimony to his labours, and saying, “Cornelius, 
thy prayers and thine alms are gone up in remembrance before God.” 


33. Those prayers quickly ascend to God which the merits of our labours urge upon God. Thus also 
Raphael the angel was a witness to the constant prayer and the constant good works of Tobias, saying, “It 
is honourable to reveal and confess the works of God. For when thou didst pray, and Sarah, I did bring the 
remembrance of your prayers before the holiness of God. And when thou didst bury the dead in simplicity, 
and because thou didst not delay to rise up and to leave thy dinner, but didst go out and cover the dead, I 
was sent to prove thee; and again God has sent me to heal thee, and Sarah thy daughter-in-law. For I am 
Raphael, one of the seven holy angels which stand and go in and out before the glory of God.” By Isaiah 
also the Lord reminds us, and teaches similar things, saying, “Loosen every knot of iniquity, release the 
oppressions of contracts which have no power, let the troubled go into peace, and break every unjust 
engagement. Break thy bread to the hungry, and bring the poor that are without shelter into thy house. 
When thou seest the naked, clothe him; and despise not those of the same family and race as thyself. Then 
shall thy light break forth in season, and thy raiment shall spring forth speedily; and righteousness shall 
go before thee, and the glory of God shall surround thee. Then shalt thou call, and God shall hear thee; 
and while thou shalt yet speak, He shall say, Here I am.” He promises that He will be at hand, and says 
that He will hear and protect those who, loosening the knots of unrighteousness from their heart, and 
giving alms among the members of God’s household according to His commands, even in hearing what 
God commands to be done, do themselves also deserve to be heard by God. The blessed Apostle Paul, 
when aided in the necessity of affliction by his brethren, said that good works which are performed are 
sacrifices to God. “I am full,” saith he, “having received of Epaphroditus the things which were sent from 
you, an odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to God.” For when one has pity on the 
poor, he lends to God; and he who gives to the least gives to God—sacrifices spiritually to God an odour of 
a sweet smell. 


34. And in discharging the duties of prayer, we find that the three children with Daniel, being strong in 
faith and victorious in captivity, observed the third, sixth, and ninth hour, as it were, for a sacrament of 
the Trinity, which in the last times had to be manifested. For both the first hour in its progress to the third 
shows forth the consummated number of the Trinity, and also the fourth proceeding to the sixth declares 
another Trinity; and when from the seventh the ninth is completed, the perfect Trinity is numbered every 
three hours, which spaces of hours the worshippers of God in time past having spiritually decided on, 
made use of for determined and lawful times for prayer. And subsequently the thing was manifested, that 
these things were of old Sacraments, in that anciently righteous men prayed in this manner. For upon the 
disciples at the third hour the Holy Spirit descended, who fulfilled the grace of the Lord’s promise. 
Moreover, at the sixth hour, Peter, going up unto the house-top, was instructed as well by the sign as by 
the word of God admonishing him to receive all to the grace of salvation, whereas he was previously 
doubtful of the receiving of the Gentiles to baptism. And from the sixth hour to the ninth, the Lord, being 
crucified, washed away our sins by His blood; and that He might redeem and quicken us, He then 
accomplished His victory by His passion. 


35. But for us, beloved brethren, besides the hours of prayer observed of old, both the times and the 
sacraments have now increased in number. For we must also pray in the morning, that the Lord’s 
resurrection may be celebrated by morning prayer. And this formerly the Holy Spirit pointed out in the 
Psalms, saying, “My King, and my God, because unto Thee will I cry; O Lord, in the morning shalt Thou 
hear my voice; in the morning will I stand before Thee, and will look up to Thee.” And again, the Lord 
speaks by the mouth of the prophet: “Early in the morning shall they watch for me, saying, Let us go, and 
return unto the Lord our God.” Also at the sunsetting and at the decline of day, of necessity we must pray 
again. For since Christ is the true sun and the true day, as the worldly sun and worldly day depart, when 
we pray and ask that light may return to us again, we pray for the advent of Christ, which shall give us the 
grace of everlasting light. Moreover, the Holy Spirit in the Psalms manifests that Christ is called the day. 
“The stone,” says He, “which the builders rejected, is become the head of the corner. This is the Lord’s 
doing; and it is marvellous in our eyes. This is the day which the Lord hath made; let us walk and rejoice 
in it.” Also the prophet Malachi testifies that He is called the Sun, when he says, “But to you that fear the 
name of the Lord shall the Sun of righteousness arise, and there is healing in His wings.” But if in the 
Holy Scriptures the true sun and the true day is Christ, there is no hour excepted for Christians wherein 
God ought not frequently and always to be worshipped; so that we who are in Christ—that is, in the true 
Sun and the true Day—should be instant throughout the entire day in petitions, and should pray; and 
when, by the law of the world, the revolving night, recurring in its alternate changes, succeeds, there can 
be no harm arising from the darkness of night to those who pray, because the children of light have the 
day even in the night. For when is he without light who has light in his heart? or when has not he the sun 
and the day, whose Sun and Day is Christ? 


36. Let not us, then, who are in Christ—that is, always in the light—cease from praying even during night. 
Thus the widow Anna, without intermission praying and watching, persevered in deserving well of God, as 
it is written in the Gospel: “She departed not,” it says, “from the temple, serving with fastings and prayers 
night and day.” Let the Gentiles look to this, who are not yet enlightened, or the Jews who have remained 
in darkness by having forsaken the light. Let us, beloved brethren, who are always in the light of the Lord, 
who remember and hold fast what by grace received we have begun to be, reckon night for day; let us 
believe that we always walk in the light, and let us not be hindered by the darkness which we have 
escaped. Let there be no failure of prayers in the hours of night—no idle and reckless waste of the 
occasions of prayer. New-created and newborn of the Spirit by the mercy of God, let us imitate what we 
shall one day be. Since in the kingdom we shall possess day alone, without intervention of night, let us so 
watch in the night as if in the daylight. Since we are to pray and give thanks to God for ever, let us not 
cease in this life also to pray and give thanks. 


TREATISE V 
AN ADDRESS TO DEMETRIANUS 


Argument.—Cyprian, in Reply to Demetrianus the Proconsul of Africa, Who Contended that the Wars, and 
Famine, and Pestilence with Which the World Was Then Plagued Must Be Imputed to the Christians 
Because They Did Not Worship the Gods; Fairly Urges (Having Argued that All Things are Gradually 
Deteriorating with the Old Age of the World) that It Was Rather the Heathens Themselves Who Were the 
Cause of Such Mischiefs, Because They Did Not Worship God, And, Moreover, Were Distressing the 
Christians with Unjust Persecutions. 


1. I had frequently, Demetrianus, treated with contempt your railing and noisy clamour with sacrilegious 
mouth and impious words against the one and true God, thinking it more modest and better, silently to 
scorn the ignorance of a mistaken man, than by speaking to provoke the fury of a senseless one. Neither 
did I do this without the authority of the divine teaching, since it is written, “Speak not in the ears of a 
fool, lest when he hear thee he should despise the wisdom of thy words;” and again, “Answer not a fool 
according to his folly, lest thou also be like unto him.” And we are, moreover, bidden to keep what is holy 
within our own knowledge, and not expose it to be trodden down by swine and dogs, since the Lord 
speaks, saying, “Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest 
they trample them under their feet, and turn again and rend you.” For when you used often to come to me 
with the desire of contradicting rather than with the wish to learn, and preferred impudently to insist on 
your own views, which you shouted with noisy words, to patiently listening to mine, it seemed to me 
foolish to contend with you; since it would be an easier and slighter thing to restrain the angry waves of a 
turbulent sea with shouts, than to check your madness by arguments. Assuredly it would be both a vain 
and ineffectual labour to offer light to a blind man, discourse to a deaf one, or wisdom to a brute; since 
neither can a brute apprehend, nor can a blind man admit the light, nor can a deaf man hear. 


2. In consideration of this, I have frequently held my tongue, and overcome an impatient man with 
patience; since I could neither teach an unteachable man, nor check an impious one with religion, nor 
restrain a frantic man with gentleness. But yet, when you say that very many are complaining that to us it 
is ascribed that wars arise more frequently, that plague, that famines rage, and that long droughts are 
suspending the showers and rains, it is not fitting that I should be silent any longer, lest my silence should 
begin to be attributed to mistrust rather than to modesty; and while I am treating the false charges with 
contempt, I may seem to be acknowledging the crime. I reply, therefore, as well to you, Demetrianus, as to 


others whom perhaps you have stirred up, and many of whom, by sowing hatred against us with malicious 
words, you have made your own partisans, from the budding forth of your own root and origin, who, 
however, I believe, will admit the reasonableness of my discourse; for he who is moved to evil by the 
deception of a lie, will much more easily be moved to good by the cogency of truth. 


3. You have said that all these things are caused by us, and that to us ought to be attributed the 
misfortunes wherewith the world is now shaken and distressed, because your gods are not worshipped by 
us. And in this behalf, since you are ignorant of divine knowledge, and a stranger to the truth, you must in 
the first place know this, that the world has now grown old, and does not abide in that strength in which it 
formerly stood; nor has it that vigour and force which it formerly possessed. This, even were we silent, 
and if we alleged no proofs from the sacred Scriptures and from the divine declarations, the world itself is 
now announcing, and, bearing witness to its decline by the testimony of its failing estate. In the winter 
there is not such an abundance of showers for nourishing the seeds; in the summer the sun has not so 
much heat for cherishing the harvest; nor in the spring season are the corn-fields so joyous; nor are the 
autumnal seasons so fruitful in their leafy products. The layers of marble are dug out in less quantity from 
the disembowelled and wearied mountains; the diminished quantities of gold and silver suggest the early 
exhaustion of the metals, and the impoverished veins are straitened and decreased day by day; the 
husbandman is failing in the fields, the sailor at sea, the soldier in the camp, innocence in the market, 
justice in the tribunal, concord in friendships, skilfulness in the arts, discipline in morals. Think you that 
the substantial character of a thing that is growing old remains so robust as that wherewith it might 
previously flourish in its youth while still new and vigorous? Whatever is tending downwards to decay, 
with its end nearly approaching, must of necessity be weakened. Thus, the sun at his setting darts his rays 
with a less bright and fiery splendour; thus, in her declining course, the moon wanes with exhausted 
horns; and the tree, which before had been green and fertile, as its branches dry up, becomes by and by 
misshapen in a barren old age; and the fountain which once gushed forth liberally from its overflowing 
veins, as old age causes it to fail, scarcely trickles with a sparing moisture. This is the sentence passed on 
the world, this is God’s law; that everything that has had a beginning should perish, and things that have 
grown should become old, and that strong things should become weak, and great things become small, 
and that, when they have become weakened and diminished, they should come to an end. 


4. You impute it to the Christians that everything is decaying as the world grows old. What if old men 
should charge it on the Christians that they grow less strong in their old age; that they no longer, as 
formerly, have the same facilities, in the hearing of their ears, in the swiftness of their feet, in the 
keenness of their eyes, in the vigour of their strength, in the freshness of their organic powers, in the 
fulness of their limbs, and that although once the life of men endured beyond the age of eight and nine 
hundred years, it can now scarcely attain to its hundredth year? We see grey hairs in boys—the hair fails 
before it begins to grow; and life does not cease in old age, but it begins with old age. Thus, even at its 
very commencement, birth hastens to its close; thus, whatever is now born degenerates with the old age 
of the world itself; so that no one ought to wonder that everything begins to fail in the world, when the 
whole world itself is already in process of failing, and in its end. 


5. Moreover, that wars continue frequently to prevail, that death and famine accumulate anxiety, that 
health is shattered by raging diseases, that the human race is wasted by the desolation of pestilence, 
know that this was foretold; that evils should be multiplied in the last times, and that misfortunes should 
be varied; and that as the day of judgment is now drawing nigh, the censure of an indignant God should 
be more and more aroused for the scourging of the human race. For these things happen not, as your 
false complaining and ignorant inexperience of the truth asserts and repeats, because your gods are not 
worshipped by us, but because God is not worshipped by you. For since He is Lord and Ruler of the world, 
and all things are carried on by His will and direction, nor can anything be done save what He Himself has 
done or allowed to be done, certainly when those things occur which show the anger of an offended God, 
they happen not on account of us by whom God is worshipped, but they are called down by your sins and 
deservings, by whom God is neither in any way sought nor feared, because your vain superstitions are not 
forsaken, nor the true religion known in such wise that He who is the one God over all might alone be 
worshipped and petitioned. 


6. In fine, listen to Himself speaking; Himself with a divine voice at once instructing and warning us: 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God,” says He, “and Him only shalt thou serve.” And again, “Thou shalt 
have none other gods but me.” And again, “Go not after other gods, to serve them; and worship them not, 
and provoke not me to anger with the works of your hands to destroy you.” Moreover, the prophet, filled 
with the Holy Spirit, attests and denounces the anger of God, saying, “Thus saith the Lord Almighty: 
Because of mine house that is waste, and ye run every man to his own house, therefore the heavens shall 
be stayed from dew, and the earth shall withhold her fruits: and I will bring a sword upon the earth, and 
upon the corn, and upon the wine, and upon the oil, and upon men, and upon cattle, and upon all the 
labours of their hands.” Moreover, another prophet repeats, and says, “And I will cause it to rain upon one 
city, and upon another city I will cause it not to rain. One piece shall be rained upon, and the piece 
whereon I send no rain shall be withered. And two and three cities shall be gathered into one city to drink 
water, and shall not be satisfied; and ye are not converted unto me, saith the Lord.” 


7. Behold, the Lord is angry and wrathful, and threatens, because you turn not unto Him. And you wonder 


or complain in this your obstinacy and contempt, if the rain comes down with unusual scarcity; and the 
earth falls into neglect with dusty corruption; if the barren glebe hardly brings forth a few jejune and 
pallid blades of grass; if the destroying hail weakens the vines; if the overwhelming whirlwind roots out 
the olive; if drought stanches the fountain; a pestilent breeze corrupts the air; the weakness of disease 
wastes away man; although all these things come as the consequence of the sins that provoke them, and 
God is more deeply indignant when such and so great evils avail nothing! For that these things occur 
either for the discipline of the obstinate or for the punishment of the evil, the same God declares in the 
Holy Scriptures, saying, “In vain have I smitten your children; they have not received correction.” And the 
prophet devoted and dedicated to God answers to these words in the same strain, and says, “Thou hast 
stricken them, but they have not grieved; Thou hast scourged them, but they have refused to receive 
correction.” Lo, stripes are inflicted from God, and there is no fear of God. Lo, blows and scourgings from 
above are not wanting, and there is no trembling, no fear. What if even no such rebuke as that interfered 
in human affairs? How much greater still would be the audacity in men, if it were secure in the impunity 
of their crimes! 


8. You complain that the fountains are now less plentiful to you, and the breezes less salubrious, and the 
frequent showers and the fertile earth afford you less ready assistance; that the elements no longer 
subserve your uses and your pleasures as of old. But do you serve God, by whom all things are ordained to 
your service; do you wait upon Him by whose good pleasure all things wait upon you? From your slave you 
yourself require service; and though a man, you compel your fellow-man to submit, and to be obedient to 
you; and although you share the same lot in respect of being born, the same condition in respect of dying; 
although you have like bodily substance and a common order of souls, and although you come into this 
world of ours and depart from it after a time with equal rights, and by the same law; yet, unless you are 
served by him according to your pleasure, unless you are obeyed by him in conformity to your will, you, as 
an imperious and excessive exactor of his service, flog and scourge him: you afflict and torture him with 
hunger, with thirst and nakedness, and even frequently with the sword and with imprisonment. And, 
wretch that you are, do you not acknowledge the Lord your God while you yourself are thus exercising 
lordship? 


9. And therefore with reason in these plagues that occur, there are not wanting God’s stripes and 
scourges; and since they are of no avail in this matter, and do not convert individuals to God by such 
terror of destructions, there remains after all the eternal dungeon, and the continual fire, and the 
everlasting punishment; nor shall the groaning of the suppliants be heard there, because here the terror 
of the angry God was not heard, crying by His prophet, and saying, “Hear the word of the Lord, ye 
children of Israel: for the judgment of the Lord is against the inhabitants of the earth; because there is 
neither mercy, nor truth, nor knowledge of God upon the earth. But cursing, and lying, and killing, and 
stealing, and committing adultery, is broken out over the land, they mingle blood with blood. Therefore 
shall the land mourn, with every one that dwelleth therein, with the beasts of the field, with things that 
creep on the earth, and with the fowls of heaven; and the fishes of the sea shall languish, so that no man 
shall judge, no man shall rebuke.” God says He is wrathful and angry, because there is no 
acknowledgment of God in the earth, and God is neither known nor feared. The sins of lying, of lust, of 
fraud, of cruelty, of impiety, of anger, God rebukes and finds fault with, and no one is converted to 
innocency. Lo, those things are happening which were before foretold by the words of God; nor is any one 
admonished by the belief of things present to take thought for what is to come. Amongst those very 
misfortunes wherein the soul, closely bound and shut up, can scarcely breathe, there is still found 
opportunity for men to be evil, and in such great dangers to judge not so much of themselves as of others. 
You are indignant that God is angry, as if by an evil life you were deserving any good, as if all things of 
that kind which happen were not infinitely less and of smaller account than your sins. 


10. You who judge others, be for once also a judge of yourself; look into the hiding-places of your own 
conscience; nay, since now there is not even any shame in your sin, and you are wicked, as if it were 
rather the very wickedness itself that pleased you, do you, who are seen clearly and nakedly by all other 
men, yourself also look upon yourself. For either you are swollen with pride, or greedy with avarice, or 
cruel with anger, or prodigal with gambling, or flushed with intemperance, or envious with jealousy, or 
unchaste with lust, or violent with cruelty; and do you wonder that God’s anger increases in punishing the 
human race, when the sin that is punished is daily increasing? You complain that the enemy rises up, as if, 
though an enemy were wanting, there could be peace for you even among the very togas of peace. You 
complain that the enemy rises up, as if, even although external arms and dangers from barbarians were 
repressed, the weapons of domestic assault from the calumnies and wrongs of powerful citizens, would 
not be more ferocious and more harshly wielded within. You complain of barrenness and famine, as if 
drought made a greater famine than rapacity, as if the fierceness of want did not increase more terribly 
from grasping at the increase of the year’s produce, and the accumulation of their price. You complain 
that the heaven is shut up from showers, although in the same way the barns are shut up on earth. You 
complain that now less is produced, as if what had already been produced were given to the indigent. You 
reproach plague and disease, while by plague itself and disease the crimes of individuals are either 
detected or increased, while mercy is not manifested to the weak, and avarice and rapine are waiting 
open-mouthed for the dead. The same men are timid in the duties of affection, but rash in quest of 
implores gains; shunning the deaths of the dying, and craving the spoils of the dead, so that it may appear 
as if the wretched are probably forsaken in their sickness for this cause, that they may not, by being 


cured, escape: for he who enters so eagerly upon the estate of the dying, probably desired the sick man to 
perish. 


11. So great a terror of destruction cannot give the teaching of innocency; and in the midst of a people 
dying with constant havoc, nobody considers that he himself is mortal. Everywhere there is scattering, 
there is seizure, there is taking possession; no dissimulation about spoiling, and no delay. As if it were all 
lawful, as if it were all becoming, as if he who does not rob were suffering loss and wasting his own 
property, thus every one hastens to the rapine. Among thieves there is at any rate some modesty in their 
crimes. They love pathless ravines and deserted solitudes; and they do wrong in such a way, that still the 
crime of the wrong-doers is veiled by darkness and night. Avarice, however, rages openly, and, safe by its 
very boldness, exposes the weapons of its headlong craving in the light of the market-place. Thence 
cheats, thence poisoners, thence assassins in the midst of the city, are as eager for wickedness as they are 
wicked with impunity. The crime is committed by the guilty, and the guiltless who can avenge it is not 
found. There is no fear from accuser or judge: the wicked obtain impunity, while modest men are silent; 
accomplices are afraid, and those who are to judge are for sale. And therefore by the mouth of the 
prophet the truth of the matter is put forth with the divine spirit and instinct: it is shown in a certain and 
obvious way that God can prevent adverse things, but that the evil deserts of sinners prevent His bringing 
aid. “Is the Lord’s hand,” says he, “not strong to save you; or has He made heavy His ear, that He cannot 
hear you? But your sins separate between you and God; and because of your sins He hath hid His face 
from you, that He may not have mercy.” Therefore let your sins and offences be reckoned up; let the 
wounds of your conscience be considered; and let each one cease complaining about God, or about us, if 
he should perceive that himself deserves what he suffers. 


12. Look what that very matter is of which is chiefly our discourse—that you molest us, although innocent; 
that, in contempt of God, you attack and oppress God’s servants. It is little, in your account, that your life 
is stained with a variety of gross vices, with the iniquity of deadly crimes, with the summary of all bloody 
rapines; that true religion is overturned by false superstitions; that God is neither sought at all, nor feared 
at all; but over and above this, you weary God’s servants, and those who are dedicated to His majesty and 
His name, with unjust persecutions. It is not enough that you yourself do not worship God, but, over and 
above, you persecute those who do worship, with a sacrilegious hostility. You neither worship God, nor do 
you at all permit Him to be worshipped; and while others who venerate not only those foolish idols and 
images made by man’s hands, but even portents and monsters besides, are pleasing to you, it is only the 
worshipper of God who is displeasing to you. The ashes of victims and the piles of cattle everywhere 
smoke in your temples, and God’s altars are either nowhere or are hidden. Crocodiles, and apes, and 
stones, and serpents are worshipped by you; and God alone in the earth is not worshipped, or if 
worshipped, not with impunity. You deprive the innocent, the just, the dear to God, of their home; you 
spoil them of their estate, you load them with chains, you shut them up in prison, you punish them with 
the sword, with the wild beasts, with the flames. Nor, indeed, are you content with a brief endurance of 
our sufferings, and with a simple and swift exhaustion of pains. You set on foot tedious tortures, by tearing 
our bodies; you multiply numerous punishments, by lacerating our vitals; nor can your brutality and 
fierceness be content with ordinary tortures; your ingenious cruelty devises new sufferings. 


13. What is this insatiable madness for blood-shedding, what this interminable lust of cruelty? Rather 
make your election of one of two alternatives. To be a Christian is either a crime, or it is not. If it be a 
crime, why do you not put the man that confesses it to death? If it be not a crime, why do you persecute 
an innocent man? For I ought to be put to the torture if I denied it. If in fear of your punishment I should 
conceal, by a deceitful falsehood, what I had previously been, and the fact that I had not worshipped your 
gods, then I might deserve to be tormented, then I ought to be compelled to confession of my crime by the 
power of suffering, as in other examinations the guilty, who deny that they are guilty of the crime of which 
they are accused, are tortured in order that the confession of the reality of the crime, which the tell-tale 
voice refuses to make, may be wrung out by the bodily suffering. But now, when of my own free will I 
confess, and cry out, and with words frequent and repeated to the same effect bear witness that I ama 
Christian, why do you apply tortures to one who avows it, and who destroys your gods, not in hidden and 
secret places, but openly, and publicly, and in the very market-place, in the hearing of your magistrates 
and governors; so that, although it was a slight thing which you blamed in me before, that which you 
ought rather to hate and punish has increased, that by declaring myself a Christian in a frequented place, 
and with the people standing around, I am confounding both you and your gods by an open and public 
announcement? 


14. Why do you turn your attention to the weakness of our body? why do you strive with the feebleness of 
this earthly flesh? Contend rather with the strength of the mind, break down the power of the soul, 
destroy our faith, conquer if you can by discussion, overcome by reason; or, if your gods have any deity 
and power, let them themselves rise to their own vindication, let them defend themselves by their own 
majesty. But what can they advantage their worshippers, if they cannot avenge themselves on those who 
worship them not? For if he who avenges is of more account than he who is avenged, then you are greater 
than your gods. And if you are greater than those whom you worship, you ought not to worship them, but 
rather to be worshipped and feared by them as their lord. Your championship defends them when injured, 
just as your protection guards them when shut up from perishing. You should be ashamed to worship 
those whom you yourself defend; you should be ashamed to hope for protection from those whom you 


yourself protect. 


15. Oh, would you but hear and see them when they are adjured by us, and tortured with spiritual 
scourges, and are ejected from the possessed bodies with tortures of words, when howling and groaning 
at the voice of man and the power of God, feeling the stripes and blows, they confess the judgment to 
come! Come and acknowledge that what we say is true; and since you say that you thus worship gods, 
believe even those whom you worship. Or if you will even believe yourself, he—i.e., the demon—who has 
now possessed your breast, who has now darkened your mind with the night of ignorance, shall speak 
concerning yourself in your hearing. You will see that we are entreated by those whom you entreat, that 
we are feared by those whom you fear, whom you adore. You will see that under our hands they stand 
bound, and tremble as captives, whom you look up to and venerate as lords: assuredly even thus you 
might be confounded in those errors of yours, when you see and hear your gods, at once upon our 
interrogation betraying what they are, and even in your presence unable to conceal those deceits and 
trickeries of theirs. 


16. What, then, is that sluggishness of mind; yea, what blind and stupid madness of fools, to be unwilling 
to come out of darkness into light, and to be unwilling, when bound in the toils of eternal death, to receive 
the hope of immortality, and not to fear God when He threatens and says, “He that sacrifices unto any 
gods, but unto the Lord only, shall be rooted out?” And again: “They worshipped them whom their fingers 
made; and the mean man hath bowed down, and the great man hath humbled himself, and I will not 
forgive them.” Why do you humble and bend yourself to false gods? Why do you bow your body captive 
before foolish images and creations of earth? God made you upright; and while other animals are 
downlooking, and are depressed in posture bending towards the earth, yours is a lofty attitude; and your 
countenance is raised upwards to heaven, and to God. Look thither, lift your eyes thitherward, seek God in 
the highest, that you may be free from things below; lift your heart to a dependence on high and heavenly 
things. Why do you prostrate yourself into the ruin of death with the serpent whom you worship? Why do 
you fall into the destruction of the devil, by his means and in his company? Keep the lofty estate in which 
you were born. Continue such as you were made by God. To the posture of your countenance and of your 
body, conform your soul. That you may be able to know God, first know yourself. Forsake the idols which 
human error has invented. Be turned to God, whom if you implore He will aid you. Believe in Christ, whom 
the Father has sent to quicken and restore us. Cease to hurt the servants of God and of Christ with your 
persecutions, since when they are injured the divine vengeance defends them. 


17. For this reason it is that none of us, when he is apprehended, makes resistance, nor avenges himself 
against your unrighteous violence, although our people are numerous and plentiful. Our certainty of a 
vengeance to follow makes us patient. The innocent give place to the guilty; the harmless acquiesce in 
punishments and tortures, sure and confident that whatsoever we suffer will not remain unavenged, and 
that in proportion to the greatness of the injustice of our persecution so will be the justice and the 
severity of the vengeance exacted for those persecutions. Nor does the wickedness of the impious ever 
rise up against the name we bear, without immediate vengeance from above attending it. To say nothing 
of the memories of ancient times, and not to recur with wordy commemoration to frequently repeated 
vengeance on behalf of God’s worshippers, the instance of a recent matter is sufficient to prove that our 
defence, so speedily, and in its speed so powerfully, followed of late in the ruins of things, in the 
destruction of wealth, in the waste of soldiers, and the diminution of forts. Nor let any one think that this 
occurred by chance, or think that it was fortuitous, since long ago Scripture has laid down, and said, 
“Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” And again the Holy Spirit forewarns, and says, “Say not 
thou, I will avenge myself of mine enemy, but wait on the Lord, that He may be thy help.” Whence it is 
plain and manifest, that not by our means, but for our sakes, all those things are happening which come 
down from the anger of God. 


18. Nor let anybody think that Christians are not avenged by those things that are happening, for the 
reason that they also themselves seem to be affected by their visitation. A man feels the punishment of 
worldly adversity, when all his joy and glory are in the world. He grieves and groans if it is ill with him in 
this life, with whom it cannot be well after this life, all the fruit of whose life is received here, all whose 
consolation is ended here, whose fading and brief life here reckons some sweetness and pleasure, but 
when it has departed hence, there remains for him only punishment added to sorrow. But they have no 
suffering from the assault of present evils who have confidence in future good things. In fact, we are 
never prostrated by adversity, nor are we broken down, nor do we grieve or murmur in any external 
misfortune or weakness of body: living by the Spirit rather than by the flesh, we overcome bodily 
weakness by mental strength. By those very things which torment and weary us, we know and trust that 
we are proved and strengthened. 


19. Do you think that we suffer adversity equally with yourselves, when you see that the same adverse 
things are not borne equally by us and by you? Among you there is always a clamorous and complaining 
impatience; with us there is a strong and religious patience, always quiet and always grateful to God. Nor 
does it claim for itself anything joyous or prosperous in this world, but, meek and gentle and stable 
against all the gusts of this tossing world, it waits for the time of the divine promise; for as long as this 
body endures, it must needs have a common lot with others, and its bodily condition must be common. 
Nor is it given to any of the human race to be separated one from another, except by withdrawal from this 


present life. In the meantime, we are all, good and evil, contained in one household. Whatever happens 
within the house, we suffer with equal fate, until, when the end of the temporal life shall be attained, we 
shall be distributed among the homes either of eternal death or immortality. Thus, therefore, we are not 
on the same level, and equal with you, because, placed in this present world and in this flesh, we incur 
equally with you the annoyances of the world and of the flesh; for since in the sense of pain is all 
punishment, it is manifest that he is not a sharer of your punishment who, you see, does not suffer pain 
equally with yourselves. 


20. There flourishes with us the strength of hope and the firmness of faith. Among these very ruins of a 
decaying world our soul is lifted up, and our courage unshaken: our patience is never anything but joyous; 
and the mind is always secure of its God, even as the Holy Spirit speaks through the prophet, and exhorts 
us, strengthening with a heavenly word the firmness of our hope and faith. “The fig-tree,” says He, “shall 
not bear fruit, and there shall be no blossom in the vines. The labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields 
shall yield no meat. The flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls. But I 
will rejoice in the Lord, and I will joy in the God of my salvation.” He says that the man of God and the 
worshipper of God, depending on the truth of his hope, and founded on the stedfastness of his faith, is not 
moved by the attacks of this world and this life. Although the vine should fail, and the olive deceive, and 
the field parched with grass dying with drought should wither, what is this to Christians? what to God’s 
servants whom paradise is inviting, whom all the grace and all the abundance of the kingdom of heaven is 
waiting for? They always exult in the Lord, and rejoice and are glad in their God; and the evils and 
adversities of the world they bravely suffer, because they are looking forward to gifts and prosperities to 
come: for we who have put off our earthly birth, and are now created and regenerated by the Spirit, and 
no longer live to the world but to God, shall not receive God’s gifts and promises until we arrive at the 
presence of God. And yet we always ask for the repulse of enemies, and for obtaining showers, and either 
for the removal or the moderating of adversity; and we pour forth our prayers, and, propitiating and 
appeasing God, we entreat constantly and urgently, day and night, for your peace and salvation. 


21. Let no one, however, flatter himself, because there is for the present to us and to the profane, to God’s 
worshippers and to God’s opponents, by reason of the equality of the flesh and body, a common condition 
of worldly troubles, in such a way as to think from this, that all those things which happen are not drawn 
down by you; since by the announcement of God Himself, and by prophetic testimony, it has previously 
been foretold that upon the unjust should come the wrath of God, and that persecutions which humanly 
would hurt us should not be wanting; but, moreover, that vengeance, which should defend with heavenly 
defence those who were hurt, should attend them. 


22. And how great, too, are those things which in the meantime are happening in that respect on our 
behalf! Something is given for an example, that the anger of an avenging God may be known. But the day 
of judgment is still future which the Holy Scripture denounces, saying, “Howl ye, for the day of the Lord is 
at hand, and destruction from God shall come; for, lo, the day of the Lord cometh, cruel with wrath and 
anger, to lay the earth desolate, and to destroy the sinners out of it.” And again: “Behold, the day of the 
Lord cometh, burning as an oven; and all the aliens and all that do wickedly shall be as stubble, and the 
day that cometh shall burn them up, saith the Lord.” The Lord prophesies that the aliens shall be burnt up 
and consumed; that is, aliens from the divine race, and the profane, those who are not spiritually new- 
born, nor made children of God. For that those only can escape who have been new-born and signed with 
the sign of Christ, God says in another place, when, sending forth His angels to the destruction of the 
world and the death of the human race, He threatens more terribly in the last time, saying, “Go ye, and 
smite, and let not your eye spare. Have no pity upon old or young, and slay the virgins and the little ones 
and the women, that they may be utterly destroyed. But touch not any man upon whom is written the 
mark.” Moreover, what this mark is, and in what part of the body it is placed, God sets forth in another 
place, saying, “Go through the midst of Jerusalem, and set a mark upon the foreheads of the men that sigh 
and that cry for all the abominations that be done in the midst thereof.” And that the sign pertains to the 
passion and blood of Christ, and that whoever is found in this sign is kept safe and unharmed, is also 
proved by God’s testimony, saying, “And the blood shall be to you for a token upon the houses in which ye 
shall be; and I will see the blood, and will protect you, and the plague of diminution shall not be upon you 
when I smite the land of Egypt.” What previously preceded by a figure in the slain lamb is fulfilled in 
Christ, the truth which followed afterwards. As, then, when Egypt was smitten, the Jewish people could 
not escape except by the blood and the sign of the lamb; so also, when the world shall begin to be 
desolated and smitten, whoever is found in the blood and the sign of Christ alone shall escape. 


23. Look, therefore, while there is time, to the true and eternal salvation; and since now the end of the 
world is at hand, turn your minds to God, in the fear of God; nor let that powerless and vain dominion in 
the world over the just and meek delight you, since in the field, even among the cultivated and fruitful 
corn, the tares and the darnel have dominion. Nor say ye that ill fortunes happen because your gods are 
not worshipped by us; but know that this is the judgment of God’s anger, that He who is not acknowledged 
on account of His benefits may at least be acknowledged through His judgments. Seek the Lord even late; 
for long ago, God, forewarning by His prophet, exhorts and says, “Seek ye the Lord, and your soul shall 
live.” Know God even late; for Christ at His coming admonishes and teaches this, saying, “This is life 
eternal, that they might know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” Believe 
Him who deceives not at all. Believe Him who foretold that all these things should come to pass. Believe 


Him who will give to all that believe the reward of eternal life. Believe Him who will call down on them 
that believe not, eternal punishments in the fires of Gehenna. 


24. What will then be the glory of faith? what the punishment of faithlessness? When the day of judgment 
shall come, what joy of believers, what sorrow of unbelievers; that they should have been unwilling to 
believe here, and now that they should be unable to return that they might believe! An ever-burning 
Gehenna will burn up the condemned, and a punishment devouring with living flames; nor will there be 
any source whence at any time they may have either respite or end to their torments. Souls with their 
bodies will be reserved in infinite tortures for suffering. Thus the man will be for ever seen by us who here 
gazed upon us for a season; and the short joy of those cruel eyes in the persecutions that they made for us 
will be compensated by a perpetual spectacle, according to the truth of Holy Scripture, which says, “Their 
worm shall not die, and their fire shall not be quenched; and they shall be for a vision to all flesh.” And 
again: “Then shall the righteous men stand in great constancy before the face of those who have afflicted 
them, and have taken away their labours. When they see it, they shall be troubled with horrible fear, and 
shall be amazed at the suddenness of their unexpected salvation; and they, repenting and groaning for 
anguish of spirit, shall say within themselves, These are they whom we had some time in derision, and a 
proverb of reproach; we fools counted their life madness, and their end to be without honour. How are 
they numbered among the children of God, and their lot is among the saints! Therefore have we erred 
from the way of truth, and the light of righteousness hath not shined upon us, and the sun rose not on us. 
We wearied ourselves in the way of wickedness and destruction; we have gone through deserts where 
there lay no way; but we have not known the way of the Lord. What hath pride profited us, or what good 
hath the boasting of riches done us? All those things are passed away like a shadow.” The pain of 
punishment will then be without the fruit of penitence; weeping will be useless, and prayer ineffectual. 
Too late they will believe in eternal punishment who would not believe in eternal life. 


25. Provide, therefore, while you may, for your safety and your life. We offer you the wholesome help of 
our mind and advice. And because we may not hate, and we please God more by rendering no return for 
wrong, we exhort you while you have the power, while there yet remains to you something of life, to make 
satisfaction to God, and to emerge from the abyss of darkling superstition into the bright light of true 
religion. We do not envy your comforts, nor do we conceal the divine benefits. We repay kindness for your 
hatred; and for the torments and penalties which are inflicted on us, we point out to you the ways of 
salvation. Believe and live, and do ye who persecute us in time rejoice with us for eternity. When you have 
once departed thither, there is no longer any place for repentance, and no possibility of making 
satisfaction. Here life is either lost or saved; here eternal safety is provided for by the worship of God and 
the fruits of faith. Nor let any one be restrained either by his sins or by his years from coming to obtain 
salvation. To him who still remains in this world no repentance is too late. The approach to God’s mercy is 
open, and the access is easy to those who seek and apprehend the truth. Do you entreat for your sins, 
although it be in the very end of life, and at the setting of the sun of time; and implore God, who is the one 
and true God, in confession and faith of acknowledgment of Him, and pardon is granted to the man who 
confesses, and saving mercy is given from the divine goodness to the believer, and a passage is opened to 
immortality even in death itself. This grace Christ bestows; this gift of His mercy He confers upon us, by 
overcoming death in the trophy of the cross, by redeeming the believer with the price of His blood, by 
reconciling man to God the Father, by quickening our mortal nature with a heavenly regeneration. If it be 
possible, let us all follow Him; let us be registered in His sacrament and sign. He opens to us the way of 
life; He brings us back to paradise; He leads us on to the kingdom of heaven. Made by Him the children of 
God, with Him we shall ever live; with Him we shall always rejoice, restored by His own blood. We 
Christians shall be glorious together with Christ, blessed of God the Father, always rejoicing with 
perpetual pleasures in the sight of God, and ever giving thanks to God. For none can be other than always 
glad and grateful, who, having been once subject to death, has been made secure in the possession of 
immortality. 


TREATISE VI 


ON THE VANITY OF IDOLS: SHOWING THAT THE IDOLS ARE NOT GODS, AND THAT GOD IS ONE, AND THAT 
THROUGH CHRIST SALVATION IS GIVEN TO BELIEVERS 


Argument.—This Heading Embraces the Three Leading Divisions of This Treatise. The Writer First of All 
Shows that They in Whose Honour Temples Were Founded, Statues Modelled, Victims Sacrificed, and 
Festal Days Celebrated, Were Kings and Men and Not Gods; And Therefore that Their Worship Could Be of 
No Avail Either to Strangers or to Romans, and that the Power of the Roman Empire Was to Attributed to 
Fate Rather Than to Them, Inasmuch as It Had Arisen by a Certain Good Fortune, and Was Ashamed of Its 
Own Origin. 


1. That those are no gods whom the common people worship, is known from this. They were formerly 
kings, who on account of their royal memory subsequently began to be adored by their people even in 
death. Thence temples were founded to them; thence images were sculptured to retain the countenances 
of the deceased by the likeness; and men sacrificed victims, and celebrated festal days, by way of giving 
them honour. Thence to posterity those rites became sacred which at first had been adopted as a 
consolation. And now let us see whether this truth is confirmed in individual instances. 


2. Melicertes and Leucothea are precipitated into the sea, and subsequently become sea-divinities. The 
Castors die by turns, that they may live. AEsculapius is struck by lightning, that he may rise into a god. 
Hercules, that he may put off the man, is burnt up in the fires of OEta. Apollo fed the flocks of Admetus; 
Neptune founded walls for Laomedon, and received—unfortunate builder—no wages for his work. The 
cave of Jupiter is to be seen in Crete, and his sepulchre is shown; and it is manifest that Saturn was driven 
away by him, and that from him Latium received its name, as being his lurking-place. He was the first that 
taught to print letters; he was the first that taught to stamp money in Italy, and thence the treasury is 
called the treasury of Saturn. And he also was the cultivator of the rustic life, whence he is painted as an 
old man carrying a sickle. Janus had received him to hospitality when he was driven away, from whose 
name the Janiculum is so called, and the month of January is appointed. He himself is portrayed with two 
faces, because, placed in the middle, he seems to look equally towards the commencing and the closing 
year. The Mauri, indeed, manifestly worship kings, and do not conceal their name by any disguise. 


3. From this the religion of the gods is variously changed among individual nations and provinces, 
inasmuch as no one god is worshipped by all, but by each one the worship of its own ancestors is kept 
peculiar. Proving that this is so, Alexander the Great writes in the remarkable volume addressed to his 
mother, that through fear of his power the doctrine of the gods being men, which was kept secret, had 
been disclosed to him by a priest, that it was the memory of ancestors and kings that was (really) kept up, 
and that from this the rites of worship and sacrifice have grown up. But if gods were born at any time, 
why are they not born in these days also?—unless, indeed, Jupiter possibly has grown too old, or the 
faculty of bearing has failed Juno. 


4. But why do you think that the gods can avail on behalf of the Romans, when you see that they can do 
nothing for their own worshipers in opposition to the Roman arms? For we know that the gods of the 
Romans are indigenous. Romulus was made a god by the perjury of Proculus, and Picus, and Tiberinus, 
and Pilumnus, and Consus, whom as a god of treachery Romulus would have to be worshipped, just as if 
he had been a god of counsels, when his perfidy resulted in the rape of the Sabines. Tatius also both 
invented and worshipped the goddess Cloacina; Hostilius, Fear and Paleness. By and by, I know not by 
whom, Fever was dedicated, and Acca and Flora the harlots. These are the Roman gods. But Mars is a 
Thracian, and Jupiter a Cretan, and Juno either Argive or Samian or Carthaginian, and Diana of Taurus, 
and the mother of the gods of Ida; and there are Egyptian monsters, not deities, who assuredly, if they had 
had any power, would have preserved their own and their people’s kingdoms. Certainly there are also 
among the Romans the conquered Penates whom the fugitive AEneas introduced thither. There is also 
Venus the bald,—far more dishonoured by the fact of her baldness in Rome than by her having been 
wounded in Homer. 


5. Kingdoms do not rise to supremacy through merit, but are varied by chance. Empire was formerly held 
by both Assyrians and Medes and Persians; and we know, too, that both Greeks and Egyptians have had 
dominion. Thus, in the varying vicissitudes of power, the period of empire has also come to the Romans as 
to the others. But if you recur to its origin, you must needs blush. A people is collected together from 
profligates and criminals, and by founding an asylum, impunity for crimes makes the number great; and 
that their king himself may have a superiority in crime, Romulus becomes a fratricide; and in order to 
promote marriage, he makes a beginning of that affair of concord by discords. They steal, they do 
violence, they deceive in order to increase the population of the state; their marriage consists of the 
broken covenants of hospitality and cruel wars with their fathers-in-law. The consulship, moreover, is the 
highest degree in Roman honours, yet we see that the consulship began even as did the kingdom. Brutus 
puts his sons to death, that the commendation of his dignity may increase by the approval of his 
wickedness. The Roman kingdom, therefore, did not grow from the sanctities of religion, nor from 
auspices and auguries, but it keeps its appointed time within a definite limit. Moreover, Regulus observed 


the auspices, yet was taken prisoner; and Mancinus observed their religious obligation, yet was sent 
under the yoke. Paulus had chickens that fed, and yet he was slain at Cannae. Caius Caesar despised the 
auguries and auspices that were opposed to his sending ships before the winter to Africa; yet so much the 
more easily he both sailed and conquered. 


6. Of all these, however, the principle is the same, which misleads and deceives, and with tricks which 
darken the truth, leads away a credulous and foolish rabble. They are impure and wandering spirits, who, 
after having been steeped in earthly vices, have departed from their celestial vigour by the contagion of 
earth, and do not cease, when ruined themselves, to seek the ruin of others; and when degraded 
themselves, to infuse into others the error of their own degradation. These demons the poets also 
acknowledge, and Socrates declared that he was instructed and ruled at the will of a demon; and thence 
the Magi have a power either for mischief or for mockery, of whom, however, the chief Hostanes both says 
that the form of the true God cannot be seen, and declares that true angels stand round about His throne. 
Wherein Plato also on the same principle concurs, and, maintaining one God, calls the rest angels or 
demons. Moreover, Hermes Trismegistus speaks of one God, and confesses that He is incomprehensible, 
and beyond our estimation. 


7. These spirits, therefore, are lurking under the statues and consecrated images: these inspire the 
breasts of their prophets with their afflatus, animate the fibres of the entrails, direct the flights of birds, 
rule the lots, give efficiency to oracles, are always mixing up falsehood with truth, for they are both 
deceived and they deceive; they disturb their life, they disquiet their slumbers; their spirits creeping also 
into their bodies, secretly terrify their minds, distort their limbs, break their health, excite diseases to 
force them to worship of themselves, so that when glutted with the steam of the altars and the piles of 
cattle, they may unloose what they had bound, and so appear to have effected a cure. The only remedy 
from them is when their own mischief ceases; nor have they any other desire than to call men away from 
God, and to turn them from the understanding of the true religion, to superstition with respect to 
themselves; and since they themselves are under punishment, (they wish) to seek for themselves 
companions in punishment whom they may by their misguidance make sharers in their crime. These, 
however, when adjured by us through the true God, at once yield and confess, and are constrained to go 
out from the bodies possessed. You may see them at our voice, and by the operation of the hidden majesty, 
smitten with stripes, burnt with fire, stretched out with the increase of a growing punishment, howling, 
groaning, entreating, confessing whence they came and when depart, even in the hearing of those very 
persons who worship them, and either springing forth at once or vanishing gradually, even as the faith of 
the sufferer comes in aid, or the grace of the healer effects. Hence they urge the common people to detest 
our name, so that men begin to hate us before they know us, lest they should either imitate us if known, or 
not be able to condemn us. 


8. Therefore the one Lord of all is God. For that sublimity cannot possibly have any compeer, since it alone 
possesses all power. Moreover, let us borrow an illustration for the divine government from the earth. 
When ever did an alliance in royalty either begin with good faith or end without bloodshed? Thus the 
brotherhood of the Thebans was broken, and discord endured even in death in their disunited ashes. And 
one kingdom could not contain the Roman twins, although the shelter of one womb had held them. 
Pompey and Caesar were kinsmen, and yet they did not maintain the bond of their relationship in their 
envious power. Neither should you marvel at this in respect of man, since herein all nature consents. The 
bees have one king, and in the flocks there is one leader, and in the herds one ruler. Much rather is the 
Ruler of the world one; who commands all things, whatsoever they are, with His word, disposes them by 
His wisdom, and accomplishes them by His power. 


9. He cannot be seen—He is too bright for vision; nor comprehended—He is too pure for our discernment; 
nor estimated—He is too great for our perception; and therefore we are only worthily estimating Him 
when we Say that He is inconceivable. But what temple can God have, whose temple is the whole world? 
And while man dwells far and wide, shall I shut up the power of such great majesty within one small 
building? He must be dedicated in our mind; in our breast He must be consecrated. Neither must you ask 
the name of God. God is His name. Among those there is need of names where a multitude is to be 
distinguished by the appropriate characteristics of appellations. To God who alone is, belongs the whole 
name of God; therefore He is one, and He in His entirety is everywhere diffused. For even the common 
people in many things naturally confess God, when their mind and soul are admonished of their author 
and origin. We frequently hear it said, “O God,” and “God sees,” and “I commend to God,” and “God give 
you,” and “as God will,” and “if God should grant;” and this is the very height of sinfulness, to refuse to 
acknowledge Him whom you cannot but know. 


10. But that Christ is, and in what way salvation came to us through Him, after this manner is the plan, 
after this manner is the means. First of all, favour with God was given to the Jews. Thus they of old were 
righteous; thus their ancestors were obedient to their religious engagements. Thence with them both the 
loftiness of their rule flourished, and the greatness of their race advanced. But subsequently becoming 
neglectful of discipline, proud, and puffed up with confidence in their fathers, they despised the divine 
precepts, and lost the favour conferred upon them. But how profane became their life, what offence to 
their violated religion was contracted, even they themselves bear witness, since, although they are silent 
with their voice, they confess it by their end. Scattered and straggling, they wander about; outcasts from 


their own soil and climate, they are thrown upon the hospitality of strangers. 


11. Moreover, God had previously foretold that it would happen, that as the ages passed on, and the end 
of the world was near at hand, God would gather to Himself from every nation, and people, and place, 
worshippers much better in obedience and stronger in faith, who would draw from the divine gift that 
mercy which the Jews had received and lost by despising their religious ordinances. Therefore of this 
mercy and grace the Word and Son of God is sent as the dispenser and master, who by all the prophets of 
old was announced as the enlightener and teacher of the human race. He is the power of God, He is the 
reason, He is His wisdom and glory; He enters into a virgin; being the holy Spirit, He is endued with flesh; 
God is mingled with man. This is our God, this is Christ, who, as the mediator of the two, puts on man that 
He may lead them to the Father. What man is, Christ was willing to be, that man also may be what Christ 
is. 


12. And the Jews knew that Christ was to come, for He was always being announced to them by the 
warnings of prophets. But His advent being signified to them as twofold—the one which should discharge 
the office and example of a man, the other which should avow Him as God—they did not understand the 
first advent which preceded, as being hidden in His passion, but believe in the one only which will be 
manifest in power. But that the people of the Jews could not understand this, was the desert of their sins. 
They were so punished by their blindness of wisdom and intelligence, that they who were unworthy of life, 
had life before their eyes, and saw it not. 


13. Therefore when Christ Jesus, in accordance with what had been previously foretold by the prophets, 
drove out from men the demons by His word, and by the command of His voice nerved up the paralytics, 
cleansed the leprous, enlightened the blind, gave power of movement to the lame, raised the dead again, 
compelled the elements to obey Him as servants, the winds to serve Him, the seas to obey Him, the lower 
regions to yield to Him; the Jews, who had believed Him man only from the humility of His flesh and body, 
regarded Him as a sorcerer for the authority of His power. Their masters and leaders—that is, those 
whom He subdued both by learning and wisdom—inflamed with wrath and stimulated with indignation, 
finally seized Him and delivered Him to Pontius Pilate, who was then the procurator of Syria on behalf of 
the Romans, demanding with violent and obstinate urgency His crucifixion and death. 


14. That they would do this He Himself also had foretold; and the testimony of all the prophets had in like 
manner preceded Him, that it behoved Him to suffer, not that He might feel death, but that He might 
conquer death, and that, when He should have suffered, He should return again into heaven, to show the 
power of the divine majesty. Therefore the course of events fulfilled the promise. For when crucified, the 
office of the executioner being forestalled, He Himself of His own will yielded up His spirit, and on the 
third day freely rose again from the dead. He appeared to His disciples like as He had been. He gave 
Himself to the recognition of those that saw Him, associated together with Him; and being evident by the 
substance of His bodily existence, He delayed for forty days, that they might be instructed by Him in the 
precepts of life, and might learn what they were to teach. Then in a cloud spread around Him He was 
lifted up into heaven, that as a conqueror He might bring to the Father, Man whom He loved, whom He 
put on, whom He shielded from death; soon to come from heaven for the punishment of the devil and to 
the judgment of the human race, with the force of an avenger and with the power of a judge; whilst the 
disciples, scattered over the world, at the bidding of their Master and God gave forth His precepts for 
salvation, guided men from their wandering in darkness to the way of light, and gave eyes to the blind and 
ignorant for the acknowledgment of the truth. 


15. And that the proof might not be the less substantial, and the confession of Christ might not be a 
matter of pleasure, they are tried by tortures, by crucifixions, by many kinds of punishments. Pain, which 
is the test of truth, is brought to bear, that Christ the Son of God, who is trusted in as given to men for 
their life, might not only be announced by the heralding of the voice, but by the testimony of suffering. 
Therefore we accompany Him, we follow Him, we have Him as the Guide of our way, the Source of light, 
the Author of salvation, promising as well the Father as heaven to those who seek and believe. What 
Christ is, we Christians shall be, if we imitate Christ. 


TREATISE VII 
ON THE MORTALITY 


Argument.—The Deacon Pontius in a Few Words Unfolds the Burthen of This Treatise in His Life of 
Cyprian. First of All, Having Pointed Out that Afflictions of This Kind Had Been Foretold by Christ, He 
Tells Them that the Mortality or Plague Was Not to Be Feared, in that It Leads to Immortality, and that 
Therefore, that Man is Wanting in Faith Who is Not Eager for a Better World. Nor is It Wonderful that the 
Evils of This Life are Common to the Christians with the Heathens, Since They Have to Suffer More Than 
Others in the World, and Thence, After the Example of Job and Tobias, There is Need of Patience Without 
Murmuring. For Unless the Struggle Preceded, the Victory Could Not Ensue; And How Much Soever 
Diseases are Common to the Virtuous and Vicious, Yet that Death is Not Common to Them, for that the 
Righteous are Taken to Consolation, While the Unrighteous are Taken to Punishment. 


1. Although in very many of you, dearly beloved brethren, there is a stedfast mind and a firm faith, anda 
devoted spirit that is not disturbed at the frequency of this present mortality, but, like a strong and stable 
rock, rather shatters the turbulent onsets of the world and the raging waves of time, while it is not itself 
shattered, and is not overcome but tried by these temptations; yet because I observe that among the 
people some, either through weakness of mind, or through decay of faith, or through the sweetness of this 
worldly life, or through the softness of their sex, or what is of still greater account, through error from the 
truth, are standing less steadily, and are not exerting the divine and unvanquished vigour of their heart, 
the matter may not be disguised nor kept in silence, but as far as my feeble powers suffice with my full 
strength, and with a discourse gathered from the Lord’s lessons, the slothfulness of a luxurious 
disposition must be restrained, and he who has begun to be already a man of God and of Christ, must be 
found worthy of God and of Christ. 


2. For he who wars for God, dearest brethren, ought to acknowledge himself as one who, placed in the 
heavenly camp, already hopes for divine things, so that we may have no trembling at the storms and 
whirlwinds of the world, and no disturbance, since the Lord had foretold that these would come. With the 
exhortation of His fore-seeing word, instructing, and teaching, and preparing, and strengthening the 
people of His Church for all endurance of things to come, He predicted and said that wars, and famines, 
and earthquakes, and pestilences would arise in each place; and lest an unexpected and new dread of 
mischiefs should shake us, He previously warned us that adversity would increase more and more in the 
last times. Behold, the very things occur which were spoken; and since those occur which were foretold 
before, whatever things were promised will also follow; as the Lord Himself promises, saying, “But when 
ye see all these things come to pass, know ye that the kingdom of God is at hand.” The kingdom of God, 
beloved brethren, is beginning to be at hand; the reward of life, and the rejoicing of eternal salvation, and 
the perpetual gladness and possession lately lost of paradise, are now coming, with the passing away of 
the world; already heavenly things are taking the place of earthly, and great things of small, and eternal 
things of things that fade away. What room is there here for anxiety and solicitude? Who, in the midst of 
these things, is trembling and sad, except he who is without hope and faith? For it is for him to fear death 
who is not willing to go to Christ. It is for him to be unwilling to go to Christ who does not believe that he 
is about to reign with Christ. 


3. For it is written that the just lives by faith. If you are just, and live by faith, if you truly believe in Christ, 
why, since you are about to be with Christ, and are secure of the Lord’s promise, do you not embrace the 
assurance that you are called to Christ, and rejoice that you are freed from the devil? Certainly Simeon, 
that just man, who was truly just, who kept God’s commands with a full faith, when it had been pledged 
him from heaven that he should not die before he had seen the Christ, and Christ had come an infant into 
the temple with His mother, acknowledged in spirit that Christ was now born, concerning whom it had 
before been foretold to him; and when he had seen Him, he knew that he should soon die. Therefore, 
rejoicing concerning his now approaching death, and secure of his immediate summons, he received the 
child into his arms, and blessing the Lord, he exclaimed, and said, “Now lettest Thou Thy servant depart 
in peace, according to Thy word; for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation;” assuredly proving and bearing 
witness that the servants of God then had peace, then free, then tranquil repose, when, withdrawn from 
these whirlwinds of the world, we attain the harbour of our home and eternal security, when having 
accomplished this death we come to immortality. For that is our peace, that our faithful tranquillity, that 
our stedfast, and abiding, and perpetual security. 


4. But for the rest, what else in the world than a battle against the devil is daily carried on, than a 
struggle against his darts and weapons in constant conflicts? Our warfare is with avarice, with immodesty, 
with anger, with ambition; our diligent and toilsome wrestle with carnal vices, with enticements of the 
world. The mind of man besieged, and in every quarter invested with the onsets of the devil, scarcely in 
each point meets the attack, scarcely resists it. If avarice is prostrated, lust springs up. If lust is 
overcome, ambition takes its place. If ambition is despised, anger exasperates, pride puffs up, wine- 
bibbing entices, envy breaks concord, jealousy cuts friendship; you are constrained to curse, which the 
divine law forbids; you are compelled to swear, which is not lawful. 


5. So many persecutions the soul suffers daily, with so many risks is the heart wearied, and yet it delights 
to abide here long among the devil’s weapons, although it should rather be our craving and wish to hasten 
to Christ by the aid of a quicker death; as He Himself instructs us, and says, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
That ye shall weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice; and ye shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow 
shall be turned into joy.” Who would not desire to be without sadness? who would not hasten to attain to 
joy? But when our sadness shall be turned into joy, the Lord Himself again declares, when He says, “I will 
see you again, and your heart shall rejoice; and your joy no man shall take from you.” Since, therefore, to 
see Christ is to rejoice, and we cannot have joy unless when we shall see Christ, what blindness of mind or 
what folly is it to love the world’s afflictions, and punishments, and tears, and not rather to hasten to the 
joy which can never be taken away! 


6. But, beloved brethren, this is so, because faith is lacking, because no one believes that the things which 
God promises are true, although He is true, whose word to believers is eternal and unchangeable. If a 
grave and praiseworthy man should promise you anything, you would assuredly have faith in the promiser, 
and would not think that you should be cheated and deceived by him whom you knew to be stedfast in his 


words and his deeds. Now God is speaking with you; and do you faithlessly waver in your unbelieving 
mind? God promises to you, on your departure from this world, immortality and eternity; and do you 
doubt? This is not to know God at all; this is to offend Christ, the Teacher of believers, with the sin of 
incredulity; this is for one established in the Church not to have faith in the house of faith. 


7. How great is the advantage of going out of the world, Christ Himself, the Teacher of our salvation and 
of our good works, shows to us, who, when His disciples were saddened that He said that He was soon to 
depart, spoke to them, and said, “If ye loved me, ye would surely rejoice because I go to the Father;” 
teaching thereby, and manifesting that when the dear ones whom we love depart from the world, we 
should rather rejoice than grieve. Remembering which truth, the blessed Apostle Paul in his epistle lays it 
down, saying, “To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain;” counting it the greatest gain no longer to be 
held by the snares of this world, no longer to be liable to the sins and vices of the flesh, but taken away 
from smarting troubles, and freed from the envenomed fangs of the devil, to go at the call of Christ to the 
joy of eternal salvation. 


8. But nevertheless it disturbs some that the power of this Disease attacks our people equally with the 
heathens, as if the Christian believed for this purpose, that he might have the enjoyment of the world and 
this life free from the contact of ills; and not as one who undergoes all adverse things here and is reserved 
for future joy. It disturbs some that this mortality is common to us with others; and yet what is there in 
this world which is not common to us with others, so long as this flesh of ours still remains, according to 
the law of our first birth, common to us with them? So long as we are here in the world, we are associated 
with the human race in fleshly equality, but are separated in spirit. Therefore until this corruptible shall 
put on incorruption, and this mortal receive immortality, and the Spirit lead us to God the Father, 
whatsoever are the disadvantages of the flesh are common to us with the human race. Thus, when the 
earth is barren with an unproductive harvest, famine makes no distinction; thus, when with the invasion of 
an enemy any city is taken, captivity at once desolates all; and when the serene clouds withhold the rain, 
the drought is alike to all; and when the jagged rocks rend the ship, the shipwreck is common without 
exception to all that sail in her; and the disease of the eyes, and the attack of fevers, and the feebleness of 
all the limbs is common to us with others, so long as this common flesh of ours is borne by us in the world. 


9. Moreover, if the Christian know and keep fast under what condition and what law he has believed, he 
will be aware that he must suffer more than others in the world, since he must struggle more with the 
attacks of the devil. Holy Scripture teaches and forewarns, saying, “My son, when thou comest to the 
service of God, stand in righteousness and fear, and prepare thy soul for temptation.” And again: “In pain 
endure, and in thy humility have patience; for gold and silver is tried in the fire, but acceptable men in the 
furnace of humiliation.” 


10. Thus Job, after the loss of his wealth, after the death of his children, grievously afflicted, moreover, 
with sores and worms, was not overcome, but proved; since in his very struggles and anguish, showing 
forth the patience of a religious mind, he says, “Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, naked also I shall 
go under the earth: the Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away; as it seemed fit to the Lord, so it hath been 
done. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” And when his wife also urged him, in his impatience at the 
acuteness of his pain, to speak something against God with a complaining and envious voice, he answered 
and said, “Thou speakest as one of the foolish women. If we have received good from the hand of the 
Lord, why shall we not suffer evil? In all these things which befell him, Job sinned not with his lips in the 
sight of the Lord.” Therefore the Lord God gives him a testimony, saying, “Hast thou considered my 
servant Job? for there is none like him in all the earth, a man without complaint, a true worshipper of 
God.” And Tobias, after his excellent works, after the many and glorious illustrations of his merciful spirit, 
having suffered the loss of his sight, fearing and blessing God in his adversity, by his very bodily affliction 
increased in praise; and even him also his wife tried to pervert, saying, “Where are thy righteousnesses? 
Behold what thou sufferest!” But he, stedfast and firm in respect of the fear of God, and armed by the 
faith of his religion to all endurance of suffering, yielded not to the temptation of his weak wife in his 
trouble, but rather deserved better from God by his greater patience; and afterwards Raphael the angel 
praises him, saying, “It is honourable to show forth and to confess the works of God. For when thou didst 
pray, and Sara thy daughter-in-law, I did offer the remembrance of your prayer in the presence of the 
glory of God. And when thou didst bury the dead in singleness of heart, and because thou didst not delay 
to rise up and leave thy dinner, and wentest and didst bury the dead, I was sent to make proof of thee. 
And God again hath sent me to heal thee and Sara thy daughter-in-law. For Iam Raphael, one of the seven 
holy angels, who are present, and go in and out before the glory of God.” 


11. Righteous men have ever possessed this endurance. The apostles maintained this discipline from the 
law of the Lord, not to murmur in adversity, but to accept bravely and patiently whatever things happen in 
the world; since the people of the Jews in this matter always offended, that they constantly murmured 
against God, as the Lord God bears witness in the book of Numbers, saying, “Let their murmuring cease 
from me, and they shall not die.” We must not murmur in adversity, beloved brethren, but we must bear 
with patience and courage whatever happens, since it is written, “The sacrifice to God is a broken spirit; a 
contrite and humbled heart God does not despise;” since also in Deuteronomy the Holy Spirit warns by 
Moses, and says, “The Lord thy God will vex thee, and will bring hunger upon thee; and it shall be known 
in thine heart if thou hast well kept His commandments or no.” And again: “The Lord your God proveth 


you, that He may know whether ye love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul.” 


12. Thus Abraham pleased God, who, that he might please God, did not shrink even from losing his son, or 
from doing an act of parricide. You, who cannot endure to lose your son by the law and lot of mortality, 
what would you do if you were bidden to slay your son? The fear and faith of God ought to make you 
prepared for everything, although it should be the loss of private estate, although the constant and cruel 
harassment of your limbs by agonizing disorders, although the deadly and mournful wrench from wife, 
from children, from departing dear ones; Let not these things be offences to you, but battles: nor let them 
weaken nor break the Christian’s faith, but rather show forth his strength in the struggle, since all the 
injury inflicted by present troubles is to be despised in the assurance of future blessings. Unless the battle 
has preceded, there cannot be a victory: when there shall have been, in the onset of battle, the victory, 
then also the crown is given to the victors. For the helmsman is recognised in the tempest; in the warfare 
the soldier is proved. It is a wanton display when there is no danger. Struggle in adversity is the trial of 
the truth. The tree which is deeply founded in its root is not moved by the onset of winds, and the ship 
which is compacted of solid timbers is beaten by the waves and is not shattered; and when the threshing- 
floor brings out the corn, the strong and robust grains despise the winds, while the empty chaff is carried 
away by the blast that falls upon it. 


13. Thus, moreover, the Apostle Paul, after shipwrecks, after scourgings, after many and grievous tortures 
of the flesh and body, says that he is not grieved, but benefited by his adversity, in order that while he is 
sorely afflicted he might more truly be proved. “There was given to me,” he says, “a thorn in the flesh, the 
messenger of Satan to buffet me, that I should not be lifted up: for which thing I besought the Lord thrice, 
that it might depart from me; and He said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee, for strength is made 
perfect in weakness.” When, therefore, weakness and inefficiency and any destruction seize us, then our 
strength is made perfect; then our faith, if when tried it shall stand fast, is crowned; as it is written, “The 
furnace trieth the vessels of the potter, and the trial of tribulation just men.” This, in short, is the 
difference between us and others who know not God, that in misfortune they complain and murmur, while 
adversity does not call us away from the truth of virtue and faith, but strengthens us by its suffering. 


14. This trial, that now the bowels, relaxed into a constant flux, discharge the bodily strength; that a fire 
originated in the marrow ferments into wounds of the fauces; that the intestines are shaken with a 
continual vomiting; that the eyes are on fire with the injected blood; that in some cases the feet or some 
parts of the limbs are taken off by the contagion of diseased putrefaction; that from the weakness arising 
by the maiming and loss of the body, either the gait is enfeebled, or the hearing is obstructed, or the sight 
darkened;—is profitable as a proof of faith. What a grandeur of spirit it is to struggle with all the powers 
of an unshaken mind against so many onsets of devastation and death! what sublimity, to stand erect amid 
the desolation of the human race, and not to lie prostrate with those who have no hope in God; but rather 
to rejoice, and to embrace the benefit of the occasion; that in thus bravely showing forth our faith, and by 
suffering endured, going forward to Christ by the narrow way that Christ trod, we may receive the reward 
of His life and faith according to His own judgment! Assuredly he may fear to die, who, not being 
regenerated of water and the Spirit, is delivered over to the fires of Gehenna; he may fear to die who is 
not enrolled in the cross and passion of Christ; he may fear to die, who from this death shall pass over to a 
second death; he may fear to die, whom on his departure from this world eternal flame shall torment with 
never-ending punishments; he may fear to die who has this advantage in a lengthened delay, that in the 
meanwhile his groanings and his anguish are being postponed. 


15. Many of our people die in this mortality, that is, many of our people are liberated from this world. This 
mortality, as it is a plague to Jews and Gentiles, and enemies of Christ, so it is a departure to salvation to 
God’s servants. The fact that, without any difference made between one and another, the righteous die as 
well as the unrighteous, is no reason for you to suppose that it is a common death for the good and evil 
alike. The righteous are called to their place of refreshing, the unrighteous are snatched away to 
punishment; safety is the more speedily given to the faithful, penalty to the unbelieving. We are 
thoughtless and ungrateful, beloved brethren, for the divine benefits, and do not acknowledge what is 
conferred upon us. Lo, virgins depart in peace, safe with their glory, not fearing the threats of the coming 
Antichrist, and his corruptions and his brothels. Boys escape the peril of their unstable age, and in 
happiness attain the reward of continence and innocence. Now the delicate matron does not fear the 
tortures; for she has escaped by a rapid death the fear of persecution, and the hands and the torments of 
the executioner. By the dread of the mortality and of the time the lukewarm are inflamed, the slack are 
nerved up, the slothful are stimulated, the deserters are compelled to return, the heathens are 
constrained to believe, the ancient congregation of the faithful is called to rest, the new and abundant 
army is gathered to the battle with a braver vigour, to fight without fear of death when the battle shall 
come, because it comes to the warfare in the time of the mortality. 


16. And further, beloved brethren, what is it, what a great thing is it, how pertinent, how necessary, that 
pestilence and plague which seems horrible and deadly, searches out the righteousness of each one, and 
examines the minds of the human race, to see whether they who are in health tend the sick; whether 
relations affectionately love their kindred; whether masters pity their languishing servants; whether 
physicians do not forsake the beseeching patients; whether the fierce suppress their violence; whether 
the rapacious can quench the ever insatiable ardour of their raging avarice even by the fear of death; 


whether the haughty bend their neck; whether the wicked soften their boldness; whether, when their dear 
ones perish, the rich, even then bestow anything, and give, when they are to die without heirs. Even 
although this mortality conferred nothing else, it has done this benefit to Christians and to God’s servants, 
that we begin gladly to desire martyrdom as we learn not to fear death. These are trainings for us, not 
deaths: they give the mind the glory of fortitude; by contempt of death they prepare for the crown. 


17. But perchance some one may object, and say, “It is this, then, that saddens me in the present 
mortality, that I, who had been prepared for confession, and had devoted myself to the endurance of 
suffering with my whole heart and with abundant courage, am deprived of martyrdom, in that I am 
anticipated by death.” In the first place, martyrdom is not in your power, but in the condescension of God; 
neither can you say that you have lost what you do not know whether you would deserve to receive. Then, 
besides, God the searcher of the reins and heart, and the investigator and knower of secret things, sees 
you, and praises and approves you; and He who sees that your virtue was ready in you, will give you a 
reward for your virtue. Had Cain, when he offered his gift to God, already slain his brother? And yet God, 
foreseeing the fratricide conceived in his mind, anticipated its condemnation. As in that case the evil 
thought and mischievous intention were foreseen by a foreseeing God, so also in God’s servants, among 
whom confession is purposed and martyrdom conceived in the mind, the intention dedicated to good is 
crowned by God the judge. It is one thing for the spirit to be wanting for martyrdom, and another for 
martyrdom to have been wanting for the spirit. Such as the Lord finds you when He calls you, such also 
He judges you; since He Himself bears witness, and says, “And all the churches shall know that I am the 
searcher of the reins and heart.” For God does not ask for our blood, but for our faith. For neither 
Abraham, nor Isaac, nor Jacob were slain; and yet, being honoured by the deserts of faith and 
righteousness, they deserved to be first among the patriarchs, to whose feast is collected every one that is 
found faithful, and righteous, and praiseworthy. 


18. We ought to remember that we should do not our own will, but God’s, in accordance with what our 
Lord has bidden us daily to pray. How preposterous and absurd it is, that while we ask that the will of God 
should be done, yet when God calls and summons us from this world, we should not at once obey the 
command of His will! We struggle and resist, and after the manner of froward servants we are dragged to 
the presence of the Lord with sadness and grief, departing hence under the bondage of necessity, not with 
the obedience of free will; and we wish to be honoured with heavenly rewards by Him to whom we come 
unwillingly. Why, then, do we pray and ask that the kingdom of heaven may come, if the captivity of earth 
delights us? Why with frequently repeated prayers do we entreat and beg that the day of His kingdom 
may hasten, if our greater desires and stronger wishes are to obey the devil here, rather than to reign 
with Christ? 


19. Besides, that the indications of the divine providence may be more evidently manifest, proving that 
the Lord, prescient of the future, takes counsel for the true salvation of His people, when one of our 
colleagues and fellow-priests, wearied out with infirmity, and anxious about the present approach of 
death, prayed for a respite to himself; there stood by him as he prayed, and when he was now at the point 
of death, a youth, venerable in honour and majesty, lofty in stature and shining in aspect, and on whom, as 
he stood by him, the human glance could scarcely look with fleshly eyes, except that he who was about to 
depart from the world could already behold such a one. And he, not without a certain indignation of mind 
and voice, rebuked him, and said, You fear to suffer, you do not wish to depart; what shall I do to you? It 
was the word of one rebuking and warning, one who, when men are anxious about persecution, and 
indifferent concerning their summons, consents not to their present desire, but consults for the future. 
Our dying brother and colleague heard what he was to say to others. For he who heard when he was 
dying, heard for the very purpose that he might tell it; he heard not for himself, but for us. For what could 
he, who was already on the eve of departure, learn for himself? Yea, doubtless, he learnt it for us who 
remain, in order that, when we find the priest who sought for delay rebuked, we might acknowledge what 
is beneficial for all. 


20. To myself also, the very least and last, how often has it been revealed, how frequently and manifestly 
has it been commanded by the condescension of God, that I should diligently bear witness and publicly 
declare that our brethren who are freed from this world by the Lord’s summons are not to be lamented, 
since we know that they are not lost, but sent before; that, departing from us, they precede us as 
travellers, as navigators are accustomed to do; that they should be desired, but not bewailed; that the 
black garments should not be taken upon us here, when they have already taken upon them white raiment 
there; that occasion should not be given to the Gentiles for them deservedly and rightly to reprehend us, 
that we mourn for those, who, we say, are alive with God, as if they were extinct and lost; and that we do 
not approve with the testimony of the heart and breast the faith which we express with speech and word. 
We are prevaricators of our hope and faith: what we say appears to be simulated, feigned, counterfeit. 
There is no advantage in setting forth virtue by our words, and destroying the truth by our deeds. 


21. Finally, the Apostle Paul reproaches, and rebukes, and blames any who are in sorrow at the departure 
of their friends. “I would not,” says he, “have you ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are asleep, 
that ye sorrow not, even as others which have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
even so them which are asleep in Jesus will God bring with Him.” He says that those have sorrow in the 
departure of their friends who have no hope. But we who live in hope, and believe in God, and trust that 


Christ suffered for us and rose again, abiding in Christ, and through Him and in Him rising again, why 
either are we ourselves unwilling to depart hence from this life, or do we bewail and grieve for our friends 
when they depart as if they were lost, when Christ Himself, our Lord and God, encourages us and says, “I 
am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth in me, though he die, yet shall live; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall not die eternally?” If we believe in Christ, let us have faith in His words 
and promises; and since we shall not die eternally, let us come with a glad security unto Christ, with 
whom we are both to conquer and to reign for ever. 


22. That in the meantime we die, we are passing over to immortality by death; nor can eternal life follow, 
unless it should befall us to depart from this life. That is not an ending, but a transit, and, this journey of 
time being traversed, a passage to eternity. Who would not hasten to better things? Who would not crave 
to be changed and renewed into the likeness of Christ, and to arrive more quickly to the dignity of 
heavenly glory, since Paul the apostle announces and says, “For our conversation is in heaven, from 
whence also we look for the Lord Jesus Christ; who shall change the body of our humiliation, and conform 
it to the body of His glory?” Christ the Lord also promises that we shall be such, when, that we may be 
with Him, and that we may live with Him in eternal mansions, and may rejoice in heavenly kingdoms, He 
prays the Father for us, saying, “Father, I will that they also whom Thou hast given me be with me where I 
am, and may see the glory which Thou hast given me before the world was made.” He who is to attain to 
the throne of Christ, to the glory of the heavenly kingdoms, ought not to mourn nor lament, but rather, in 
accordance with the Lord’s promise, in accordance with his faith in the truth, to rejoice in this his 
departure and translation. 


23. Thus, moreover, we find that Enoch also was translated, who pleased God, as in Genesis the Holy 
Scripture bears witness, and says, “And Enoch pleased God; and afterwards he was not found, because 
God translated him.” To have been pleasing in the sight of God was thus to have merited to be translated 
from this contagion of the world. And moreover, also, the Holy Spirit teaches by Solomon, that they who 
please God are more early taken hence, and are more quickly set free, lest while they are delaying longer 
in this world they should be polluted with the contagions of the world. “He was taken away,” says he, “lest 
wickedness should change his understanding. For his soul was pleasing to God; wherefore hasted He to 
take him away from the midst of wickedness.” So also in the Psalms, the soul that is devoted to its God in 
spiritual faith hastens to the Lord, saying, “How amiable are thy dwellings, O God of hosts! My soul 
longeth, and hasteth unto the courts of God.” 


24. It is for him to wish to remain long in the world whom the world delights, whom this life, flattering 
and deceiving, invites by the enticements of earthly pleasure. Again, since the world hates the Christian, 
why do you love that which hates you? and why do you not rather follow Christ, who both redeemed you 
and loves you? John in his epistle cries and says, exhorting that we should not follow carnal desires and 
love the world. “Love not the world,” says he, “neither the things which are in the world. If any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him. For all that is in the world is the lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, which is not of the Father, but of the lust of the world. And the world 
shall pass away, and the lust thereof; but he who doeth the will of God abideth for ever, even as God 
abideth for ever.” Rather, beloved brethren, with a sound mind, with a firm faith, with a robust virtue, let 
us be prepared for the whole will of God: laying aside the fear of death, let us think on the immortality 
which follows. By this let us show ourselves to be what we believe, that we do not grieve over the 
departure of those dear to us, and that when the day of our summons shall arrive, we come without delay 
and without resistance to the Lord when He Himself calls us. 


25. And this, as it ought always to be done by God’s servants, much more ought to be done now—now that 
the world is collapsing and is oppressed with the tempests of mischievous ills; in order that we who see 
that terrible things have begun, and know that still more terrible things are imminent, may regard it as 
the greatest advantage to depart from it as quickly as possible. If in your dwelling the walls were shaking 
with age, the roofs above you were trembling, and the house, now worn out and wearied, were 
threatening an immediate destruction to its structure crumbling with age, would you not with all speed 
depart? If, when you were on a voyage, an angry and raging tempest, by the waves violently aroused, 
foretold the coming shipwreck, would you not quickly seek the harbour? Lo, the world is changing and 
passing away, and witnesses to its ruin not now by its age, but by the end of things. And do you not give 
God thanks, do you not congratulate yourself, that by an earlier departure you are taken away, and 
delivered from the shipwrecks and disasters that are imminent? 


26. We should consider, dearly beloved brethren—we should ever and anon reflect that we have 
renounced the world, and are in the meantime living here as guests and strangers. Let us greet the day 
which assigns each of us to his own home, which snatches us hence, and sets us free from the snares of 
the world, and restores us to paradise and the kingdom. Who that has been placed in foreign lands would 
not hasten to return to his own country? Who that is hastening to return to his friends would not eagerly 
desire a prosperous gale, that he might the sooner embrace those dear to him? We regard paradise as our 
country—we already begin to consider the patriarchs as our parents: why do we not hasten and run, that 
we may behold our country, that we may greet our parents? There a great number of our dear ones is 
awaiting us, and a dense crowd of parents, brothers, children, is longing for us, already assured of their 
own Safety, and still solicitous for our salvation. To attain to their presence and their embrace, what a 


gladness both for them and for us in common! What a pleasure is there in the heavenly kingdom, without 
fear of death; and how lofty and perpetual a happiness with eternity of living! There the glorious company 
of the apostles—there the host of the rejoicing prophets—there the innumerable multitude of martyrs, 
crowned for the victory of their struggle and passion—there the triumphant virgins, who subdued the lust 
of the flesh and of the body by the strength of their continency—there are merciful men rewarded, who by 
feeding and helping the poor have done the works of righteousness—who, keeping the Lord’s precepts, 
have transferred their earthly patrimonies to the heavenly treasuries. To these, beloved brethren, let us 
hasten with an eager desire; let us crave quickly to be with them, and quickly to come to Christ. May God 
behold this our eager desire; may the Lord Christ look upon this purpose of our mind and faith, He who 
will give the larger rewards of His glory to those whose desires in respect of Himself were greater! 


TREATISE VIII 
ON WORKS AND ALMS 


Argument.—He Powerfully Exhorts to the Manifestation of Faith by Works, and Enforces the Wisdom of 
Offerings to the Church and of Bounty to the Poor as the Best Investment of a Christian’s Estate. This He 
Proves Out of Many Scriptures. 


1. Many and great, beloved brethren, are the divine benefits wherewith the large and abundant mercy of 
God the Father and Christ both has laboured and is always labouring for our salvation: that the Father 
sent the Son to preserve us and give us life, in order that He might restore us; and that the Son was 
willing to be sent and to become the Son of man, that He might make us sons of God; humbled Himself, 
that He might raise up the people who before were prostrate; was wounded that He might heal our 
wounds; served, that He might draw out to liberty those who were in bondage; underwent death, that He 
might set forth immortality to mortals. These are many and great boons of divine compassion. But, 
moreover, what is that providence, and how great the clemency, that by a plan of salvation it is provided 
for us, that more abundant care should be taken for preserving man after he is already redeemed! For 
when the Lord at His advent had cured those wounds which Adam had borne, and had healed the old 
poisons of the serpent, He gave a law to the sound man and bade him sin no more, lest a worse thing 
should befall the sinner. We had been limited and shut up into a narrow space by the commandment of 
innocence. Nor would the infirmity and weakness of human frailty have any resource, unless the divine 
mercy, coming once more in aid, should open some way of securing salvation by pointing out works of 
justice and mercy, so that by almsgiving we may wash away whatever foulness we subsequently contract. 


2. The Holy Spirit speaks in the sacred Scriptures, and says, “By almsgiving and faith sins are purged.” 
Not assuredly those sins which had been previously contracted, for those are purged by the blood and 
sanctification of Christ. Moreover, He says again, “As water extinguisheth fire, so almsgiving quencheth 
sin.” Here also it is shown and proved, that as in the laver of saving water the fire of Gehenna is 
extinguished, so by almsgiving and works of righteousness the flame of sins is subdued. And because in 
baptism remission of sins is granted once for all, constant and ceaseless labour, following the likeness of 
baptism, once again bestows the mercy of God. The Lord teaches this also in the Gospel. For when the 
disciples were pointed out, as eating and not first washing their hands, He replied and said, “He that 
made that which is within, made also that which is without. But give alms, and behold all things are clean 
unto you;” teaching hereby and showing, that not the hands are to be washed, but the heart, and that the 
foulness from inside is to be done away rather than that from outside; but that he who shall have cleansed 
what is within has cleansed also that which is without; and that if the mind is cleansed, a man has begun 
to be clean also in skin and body. Further, admonishing, and showing whence we may be clean and 
purged, He added that alms must be given. He who is pitiful teaches and warns us that pity must be 
shown; and because He seeks to save those whom at a great cost He has redeemed, He teaches that those 
who, after the grace of baptism, have become foul, may once more be cleansed. 


3. Let us then acknowledge, beloved brethren, the wholesome gift of the divine mercy; and let us, who 
cannot be without some wound of conscience, heal our wounds by the spiritual remedies for the cleansing 
and purging of our sins. Nor let any one so flatter himself with the notion of a pure and immaculate heart, 
as, in dependence on his own innocence, to think that the medicine needs not to be applied to his wounds; 
since it is written, “Who shall boast that he hath a clean heart, or who shall boast that he is pure from 
sins?” And again, in his epistle, John lays it down, and says, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” But if no one can be without sin, and whoever should say that he is 
without fault is either proud or foolish, how needful, how kind is the divine mercy, which, knowing that 
there are still found some wounds in those that have been healed, even after their healing, has given 
wholesome remedies for the curing and healing of their wounds anew! 


4. Finally, beloved brethren, the divine admonition in the Scriptures, as well old as new, has never failed, 
has never been silent in urging God’s people always and everywhere to works of mercy; and in the strain 
and exhortation of the Holy Spirit, every one who is instructed into the hope of the heavenly kingdom is 
commanded to give alms. God commands and prescribes to Isaiah: “Cry,” says He, “with strength, and 
spare not. Lift up thy voice as a trumpet, and declare to my people their transgressions, and to the house 
of Jacob their sins.” And when He had commanded their sins to be charged upon them, and with the full 


force of His indignation had set forth their iniquities, and had said, that not even though they should use 
supplications, and prayers, and fastings, should they be able to make atonement for their sins; nor, if they 
were clothed in sackcloth and ashes, be able to soften God’s anger, yet in the last part showing that God 
can be appeased by almsgiving alone, he added, saying, “Break thy bread to the hungry, and bring the 
poor that are without a home into thy house. If thou seest the naked, clothe him; and despise not the 
household of thine own seed. Then shall thy light break forth in season, and thy garments shall arise 
speedily; and righteousness shall go before thee, and the glory of God shall surround thee. Then shalt 
thou cry, and God shall hear thee; whilst yet thou art speaking, He shall say, Here I am.” 


5. The remedies for propitiating God are given in the words of God Himself; the divine instructions have 
taught what sinners ought to do, that by works of righteousness God is satisfied, that with the deserts of 
mercy sins are cleansed. And in Solomon we read, “Shut up alms in the heart of the poor, and these shall 
intercede for thee from all evil.” And again: “Whoso stoppeth his ears that he may not hear the weak, he 
also shall call upon God, and there will be none to hear him.” For he shall not be able to deserve the 
mercy of the Lord, who himself shall not have been merciful; nor shall he obtain aught from the divine pity 
in his prayers, who shall not have been humane towards the poor man’s prayer. And this also the Holy 
Spirit declares in the Psalms, and proves, saying, Blessed is he that considereth of the poor and needy; the 
Lord will deliver him in the evil day.” Remembering which precepts, Daniel, when king Nebuchodonosor 
was in anxiety, being frightened by an adverse dream, gave him, for the turning away of evils, a remedy to 
obtain the divine help, saying, “Wherefore, O king, let my counsel be acceptable to thee; and redeem thy 
sins by almsgivings, and thine unrighteousness by mercies to the poor, and God will be patient to thy 
sins.” And as the king did not obey him, he underwent the misfortunes and mischiefs which he had seen, 
and which he might have escaped and avoided had he redeemed his sins by almsgiving. Raphael the angel 
also witnesses the like, and exhorts that alms should be freely and liberally bestowed, saying, “Prayer is 
good, with fasting and alms; because alms doth deliver from death, and it purgeth away sins.” He shows 
that our prayers and fastings are of less avail, unless they are aided by almsgiving; that entreaties alone 
are of little force to obtain what they seek, unless they be made sufficient by the addition of deeds and 
good works. The angel reveals, and manifests, and certifies that our petitions become efficacious by 
almsgiving, that life is redeemed from dangers by almsgiving, that souls are delivered from death by 
almsgiving. 


6. Neither, beloved brethren, are we so bringing forward these things, as that we should not prove what 
Raphael the angel said, by the testimony of the truth. In the Acts of the Apostles the faith of the fact is 
established; and that souls are delivered by almsgiving not only from the second, but from the first death, 
is discovered by the evidence of a matter accomplished and completed. When Tabitha, being greatly given 
to good works and to bestowing alms, fell sick and died, Peter was summoned to her lifeless body; and 
when he, with apostolic humanity, had come in haste, there stood around him widows weeping and 
entreating, showing the cloaks, and coats, and all the garments which they had previously received, and 
praying for the deceased not by their words, but by her own deeds. Peter felt that what was asked in such 
a way might be obtained, and that Christ’s aid would not be wanting to the petitioners, since He Himself 
was Clothed in the clothing of the widows. When, therefore, falling on his knees, he had prayed, and—fit 
advocate for the widows and poor—had brought to the Lord the prayers entrusted to him, turning to the 
body, which was now lying washed on the bier, he said, “Tabitha, in the name of Jesus Christ, arise!” Nor 
did He fail to bring aid to Peter, who had said in the Gospel, that whatever should be asked in His name 
should be given. Therefore death is suspended, and the spirit is restored, and, to the marvel and 
astonishment of all, the revived body is quickened into this worldly light once more; so effectual were the 
merits of mercy, so much did righteous works avail! She who had conferred upon suffering widows the 
help needful to live, deserved to be recalled to life by the widows’ petition. 


7. Therefore in the Gospel, the Lord, the Teacher of our life and Master of eternal salvation, quickening 
the assembly of believers, and providing for them for ever when quickened, among His divine commands 
and precepts of heaven, commands and prescribes nothing more frequently than that we should devote 
ourselves to almsgiving, and not depend on earthly possessions, but rather lay up heavenly treasures. 
“Sell,” says He, “your goods, and give alms.” And again: “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the 
earth, where moth and rust do corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal. But lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal. For where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also.” And when He wished to set 
forth a man perfect and complete by the observation of the law, He said, “If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come and follow me.” 
Moreover, in another place He says that a merchant of the heavenly grace, and a gainer of eternal 
salvation, ought to purchase the precious pearl—that is, eternal life—at the price of the blood of Christ, 
from the amount of his patrimony, parting with all his wealth for it. He says: “The kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a merchantman seeking goodly pearls. And when he found a precious pearl, he went away and 
sold all that he had, and bought it.” 


8. In fine, He calls those the children of Abraham whom He sees to be laborious in aiding and nourishing 
the poor. For when Zacchaeus said, “Behold, the half of my goods I give to the poor; and if I have done any 
wrong to any man, I restore fourfold,” Jesus answered and said, “That salvation has this day come to this 
house, for that he also is a son of Abraham.” For if Abraham believed in God, and it was counted unto him 


for righteousness, certainly he who gives alms according to God’s precept believes in God, and he who 
has the truth of faith maintains the fear of God; moreover, he who maintains the fear of God considers God 
in showing mercy to the poor. For he labours thus because he believes—because he knows that what is 
foretold by God’s word is true, and that the Holy Scripture cannot lie—that unfruitful trees, that is, 
unproductive men, are cut off and cast into the fire, but that the merciful are called into the kingdom. He 
also, in another place, calls laborious and fruitful men faithful; but He denies faith to unfruitful and barren 
ones, saying, “If ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will commit to you that which 
is true? And if ye have not been faithful in that which is another man’s, who shall give you that which is 
your own?” 


9. If you dread and fear, lest, if you begin to act thus abundantly, your patrimony being exhausted with 
your liberal dealing, you may perchance be reduced to poverty; be of good courage in this respect, be free 
from care: that cannot be exhausted whence the service of Christ is supplied, whence the heavenly work 
is celebrated. Neither do I vouch for this on my own authority; but I promise it on the faith of the Holy 
Scriptures, and on the authority of the divine promise. The Holy Spirit speaks by Solomon, and says, “He 
that giveth unto the poor shall never lack, but he that turneth away his eye shall be in great poverty;” 
showing that the merciful and those who do good works cannot want, but rather that the sparing and 
barren hereafter come to want. Moreover, the blessed Apostle Paul, full of the grace of the Lord’s 
inspiration, says: “He that ministereth seed to the sower, shall both minister bread for your food, and shall 
multiply your seed sown, and shall increase the growth of the fruits of your righteousness, that in all 
things ye may be enriched.” And again: “The administration of this service shall not only supply the wants 
of the saints, but shall be abundant also by many thanksgivings unto God;” because, while thanks are 
directed to God for our almsgivings and labours, by the prayer of the poor, the wealth of the doer is 
increased by the retribution of God. And the Lord in the Gospel, already considering the hearts of men of 
this kind, and with prescient voice denouncing faithless and unbelieving men, bears witness, and says: 
“Take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? For these things the Gentiles seek. And your Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things. Seek first the kingdom of God, and His righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” He says that all these things shall be added and given to them who seek the kingdom and 
righteousness of God. For the Lord says, that when the day of judgment shall come, those who have 
laboured in His Church are admitted to receive the kingdom. 


10. You are afraid lest perchance your estate should fail, if you begin to act liberally from it; and you do 
not know, miserable man that you are, that while you are fearing lest your family property should fail you, 
life itself, and salvation, are failing; and whilst you are anxious lest any of your wealth should be 
diminished, you do not see that you yourself are being diminished, in that you are a lover of mammon 
more than of your own soul; and while you fear, lest for the sake of yourself, you should lose your 
patrimony, you yourself are perishing for the sake of your patrimony. And therefore the apostle well 
exclaims, and says: “We brought nothing into this world, neither indeed can we carry anything out. 
Therefore, having food and clothing, let us therewith be content. For they who will be rich fall into 
temptation and a snare, and into many and hurtful desires, which drown a man in perdition and in 
destruction. For covetousness is a root of all evils, which some desiring, have made shipwreck from the 
faith, and pierced themselves through with many sorrows.” 


11. Are you afraid that your patrimony perchance may fall short, if you should begin to do liberally from 
it? Yet when has it ever happened that resources could fail the righteous man, since it is written, “The 
Lord will not slay with famine the righteous soul?” Elias in the desert is fed by the ministry of ravens; and 
a meal from heaven is made ready for Daniel in the den, when shut up by the king’s command for a prey 
to the lions; and you are afraid that food should be wanting to you, labouring and deserving well of the 
Lord, although He Himself in the Gospel bears witness, for the rebuke of those whose mind is doubtful 
and faith small, and says: “Behold the fowls of heaven, that they sow not, nor reap, nor gather into barns; 
and your heavenly Father feedeth them: are you not of more value than they?” God feeds the fowls, and 
daily food is afforded to the sparrows; and to creatures which have no sense of things divine there is no 
want of drink or food. Thinkest thou that to a Christian—thinkest thou that to a servant of the Lord— 
thinkest thou that to one given up to good works—thinkest thou that to one that is dear to his Lord, 
anything will be wanting? 


12. Unless you imagine that he who feeds Christ is not himself fed by Christ, or that earthly things will be 
wanting to those to whom heavenly and divine things are given, whence this unbelieving thought, whence 
this impious and sacrilegious consideration? What does a faithless heart do in the home of faith? Why is 
he who does not altogether trust in Christ named and called a Christian? The name of Pharisee is more 
fitting for you. For when in the Gospel the Lord was discoursing concerning almsgiving, and faithfully and 
wholesomely warned us to make to ourselves friends of our earthly lucre by provident good works, who 
might afterwards receive us into eternal dwellings, the Scripture added after this, and said, “But the 
Pharisees heard all these things, who were very covetous, and they derided Him.” Some suchlike we see 
now in the Church, whose closed ears and darkened hearts admit no light from spiritual and saving 
warnings, of whom we need not wonder that they contemn the servant in his discourses, when we see the 
Lord Himself despised by such. 


13. Wherefore do you applaud yourself in those vain and silly conceits, as if you were withheld from good 
works by fear and solicitude for the future? Why do you lay out before you certain shadows and omens of 
a vain excuse? Yea, confess what is the truth; and since you cannot deceive those who know, utter forth 
the secret and hidden things of your mind. The gloom of barrenness has besieged your mind; and while 
the light of truth has departed thence, the deep and profound darkness of avarice has blinded your carnal 
heart. You are the captive and slave of your money; you are bound with the chains and bonds of 
covetousness; and you whom Christ had once loosed, are once more in chains. You keep your money, 
which, when kept, does not keep you. You heap up a patrimony which burdens you with its weight; and 
you do not remember what God answered to the rich man, who boasted with a foolish exultation of the 
abundance of his exuberant harvest: “Thou fool,” said He, “this night thy soul is required of thee; then 
whose shall those things be which thou hast provided?” Why do you watch in loneliness over your riches? 
why for your punishment do you heap up the burden of your patrimony, that, in proportion as you are rich 
in this world, you may become poor to God? Divide your returns with the Lord your God; share your gains 
with Christ; make Christ a partner with you in your earthly possessions, that He also may make you a 
fellow-heir with Him in His heavenly kingdom. 


14. You are mistaken, and are deceived, whosoever you are, that think yourself rich in this world. Listen to 
the voice of your Lord in the Apocalypse, rebuking men of your stamp with righteous reproaches: “Thou 
sayest,” says He, “I am rich, and increased with goods, and have need of nothing; and knowest not that 
thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked. I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in 
the fire, that thou mayest be rich; and white raiment, that thou mayest be clothed, and that the shame of 
thy nakedness may not appear in thee; and anoint thine eyes with eye-salve, that thou mayest see.” You 
therefore, who are rich and wealthy, buy for yourself of Christ gold tried by fire; that you may be pure 
gold, with your filth burnt out as if by fire, if you are purged by almsgiving and righteous works. Buy for 
yourself white raiment, that you who had been naked according to Adam, and were before frightful and 
unseemly, may be clothed with the white garment of Christ. And you who are a wealthy and rich matron in 
Christ’s Church, anoint your eyes, not with the collyrium of the devil, but with Christ’s eye-salve, that you 
may be able to attain to see God, by deserving well of God, both by good works and character. 


15. But you who are such as this, cannot labour in the Church. For your eyes, overcast with the gloom of 
blackness, and shadowed in night, do not see the needy and poor. You are wealthy and rich, and do you 
think that you celebrate the Lord’s Supper, not at all considering the offering, who come to the Lord’s 
Supper without a sacrifice, and yet take part of the sacrifice which the poor man has offered? Consider in 
the Gospel the widow that remembered the heavenly precepts, doing good even amidst the difficulties and 
straits of poverty, casting two mites, which were all that she had, into the treasury; whom when the Lord 
observed and saw, regarding her work not for its abundance, but for its intention, and considering not 
how much, but from how much, she had given, He answered and said, “Verily I say unto you, that that 
widow hath cast in more than they all into the offerings of God. For all these have, of that which they had 
in abundance, cast in unto the offerings of God; but she of her penury hath cast in all the living that she 
had.” Greatly blessed and glorious woman, who even before the day of judgment hast merited to be 
praised by the voice of the Judge! Let the rich be ashamed of their barrenness and unbelief. The widow, 
the widow needy in means, is found rich in works. And although everything that is given is conferred upon 
widows and orphans, she gives, whom it behoved to receive, that we may know thence what punishment, 
awaits the barren rich man, when by this very instance even the poor ought to labour in good works. And 
in order that we may understand that their labours are given to God, and that whoever performs them 
deserves well of the Lord, Christ calls this “the offerings of God,” and intimates that the widow has cast in 
two farthings into the offerings of God, that it may be more abundantly evident that he who hath pity on 
the poor lendeth to God. 


16. But neither let the consideration, dearest brethren, restrain and recall the Christian from good and 
righteous works, that any one should fancy that he could be excused for the benefit of his children; since 
in spiritual expenditure we ought to think of Christ, who has declared that He receives them; and not 
prefer our fellow-servants, but the Lord, to our children, since He Himself instructs and warns us, saying, 
“He that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me, and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of me.” Also in Deuteronomy, for the strengthening of faith and the love of 
God, similar things are written: “Who say,” he saith, “unto their father or mother, I have not known thee; 
neither did they acknowledge their children, these have observed Thy words, and kept Thy covenant.” For 
if we love God with our whole heart, we ought not to prefer either our parents or children to God. And this 
also John lays down in his epistle, that the love of God is not in them whom we see unwilling to labour for 
the poor. “Whoso,” says he, “hath this world’s goods, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up his 
bowels from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?” For if by almsgiving to the poor we are lending to 
God—and when it is given to the least it is given to Christ—there is no ground for any one preferring 
earthly things to heavenly, nor for considering human things before divine. 


17. Thus that widow in the third book of Kings, when in the drought and famine, having consumed 
everything, she had made of the little meal and oil which was left, a cake upon the ashes, and, having 
used this, was about to die with her children, Elias came and asked that something should first be given 
him to eat, and then of what remained that she and her children should eat. Nor did she hesitate to obey; 
nor did the mother prefer her children to Elias in her hunger and poverty. Yea, there is done in God’s sight 


a thing that pleases God: promptly and liberally is presented what is asked for. Neither is it a portion out 
of abundance, but the whole out of a little, that is given, and another is fed before her hungry children; 
nor in penury and want is food thought of before mercy; so that while in a saving work the life according 
to the flesh is contemned, the soul according to the spirit is preserved. Therefore Elias, being the type of 
Christ, and showing that according to His mercy He returns to each their reward, answered and said: 
“Thus saith the Lord, The vessel of meal shall not fail, and the cruse of oil shall not be diminished, until 
the day that the Lord giveth rain upon the earth.” According to her faith in the divine promise, those 
things which she gave were multiplied and heaped up to the widow; and her righteous works and deserts 
of mercy taking augmentations and increase, the vessels of meal and oil were filled. Nor did the mother 
take away from her children what she gave to Elias, but rather she conferred upon her children what she 
did kindly and piously. And she did not as yet know Christ; she had not yet heard His precepts; she did 
not, as redeemed by His cross and passion, repay meat and drink for His blood. So that from this it may 
appear how much he sins in the Church, who, preferring himself and his children to Christ, preserves his 
wealth, and does not share an abundant estate with the poverty of the needy. 


18. Moreover, also, (you say) there are many children at home; and the multitude of your children checks 
you from giving yourself freely to good works. And yet on this very account you ought to labour the more, 
for the reason that you are the father of many pledges. There are the more for whom you must beseech 
the Lord. The sins of many have to be redeemed, the consciences of many to be cleansed, the souls of 
many to be liberated. As in this worldly life, in the nourishment and bringing up of children, the larger the 
number the greater also is the expense; so also in the spiritual and heavenly life, the larger the number of 
children you have, the greater ought to be the outlay of your labours. Thus also Job offered numerous 
sacrifices on behalf of his children; and as large as was the number of the pledges in his home, so large 
also was the number of victims given to God. And since there cannot daily fail to be sins committed in the 
sight of God, there wanted not daily sacrifices wherewith the sins might be cleansed away. The Holy 
Scripture proves this, saying: “Job, a true and righteous man, had seven sons and three daughters, and 
cleansed them, offering for them victims to God according to the number of them, and for their sins one 
calf.” If, then, you truly love your children, if you show to them the full and paternal sweetness of love, you 
ought to be the more charitable, that by your righteous works you may commend your children to God. 


19. Neither should you think that he is father to your children who is both changeable and infirm, but you 
should obtain Him who is the eternal and unchanging Father of spiritual children. Assign to Him your 
wealth which you are saving up for your heirs. Let Him be the guardian for your children; let Him be their 
trustee; let Him be their protector, by His divine majesty, against all worldly injuries. The state neither 
takes away the property entrusted to God, nor does the exchequer intrude on it, nor does any forensic 
calumny overthrow it. That inheritance is placed in security which is kept under the guardianship of God. 
This is to provide for one’s dear pledges for the coming time; this is with paternal affection to take care 
for one’s future heirs, according to the faith of the Holy Scripture, which says: “I have been young, and 
now am old; yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed wanting bread. All the day long he is 
merciful, and lendeth; and his seed is blessed.” And again: “He who walketh without reproach in his 
integrity shall leave blessed children after him.” Therefore you are an unfair and traitorous father, unless 
you faithfully consult for your children, unless you look forward to preserve them in religion and true 
piety. You who are careful rather for their earthly than for their heavenly estate, rather to commend your 
children to the devil than to Christ, are sinning twice, and allowing a double and twofold crime, both in 
not providing for your children the aid of God their Father, and in teaching your children to love their 
property more than Christ. 


20. Be rather such a father to your children as was Tobias. Give useful and saving precepts to your 
pledges, such as he gave to his son; command your children what he also commanded his son, saying: 
“And now, my son, I command thee, serve God in truth, and do before Him that which pleaseth Him; and 
command thy sons, that they exercise righteousness and alms, and be mindful of God, and bless His name 
always.” And again: “All the days of thy life, most dear son, have God in your mind, and be not willing to 
transgress His commandments. Do righteousness all the days of thy life, and be not willing to walk in the 
way of iniquity; because if thou deal truly, there will be respect of thy works. Give alms of thy substance, 
and turn not away thy face from any poor man. So shall it be, that neither shall the face of God be turned 
away from thee. As thou hast, my son, so do. If thy substance is abundant, give alms of it the more. If thou 
hast little, communicate of that little. And fear not when thou doest alms; for thou layest up a good reward 
for thyself against the day of necessity, because that alms do deliver from death, and suffereth not to come 
into Gehenna. Alms is a good gift to all that give it, in the sight of the most high God.” 


21. What sort of gift is it, beloved brethren, whose setting forth is celebrated in the sight of God? If, ina 
gift of the Gentiles, it seems a great and glorious thing to have proconsuls or emperors present, and the 
preparation and display is the greater among the givers, in order that they may please the higher classes; 
how much more illustrious and greater is the glory to have God and Christ as the spectators of the gift! 
How much more sumptuous the preparation and more liberal the expense to be set forth in that case, 
when the powers of heaven assemble to the spectacle, when all the angels come together: where it is not 
a four-horsed chariot or a consulship that is sought for the giver, but life eternal is bestowed; nor is the 
empty and fleeting favour of the rabble grasped at, but the perpetual reward of the kingdom of heaven is 
received! 


22. And that the indolent and the barren, and those, who by their covetousness for money do nothing in 
respect of the fruit of their salvation, may be the more ashamed, and that the blush of dishonour and 
disgrace may the more strike upon their sordid conscience, let each one place before his eyes the devil 
with his servants, that is, with the people of perdition and death, springing forth into the midst, and 
provoking the people of Christ with the trial of comparison—Christ Himself being present, and judging—in 
these words: “I, for those whom thou seest with me, neither received buffets, nor bore scourgings, nor 
endured the cross, nor shed my blood, nor redeemed my family at the price of my suffering and blood; but 
neither do I promise them a celestial kingdom, nor do I recall them to paradise, having again restored to 
them immortality. But they prepare for me gifts how precious! how large! with how excessive and tedious 
a labour procured! and that, with the most sumptuous devices either pledging or selling their means in 
the procuring of the gift! and, unless a competent manifestation followed, they are cast out with scoffings 
and hissings, and by the popular fury sometimes they are almost stoned! Show, O Christ, such givers as 
these of Thine—those rich men, those men affluent with abounding wealth—whether in the Church 
wherein Thou presidest and beholdest, they set forth a gift of that kind,—having pledged or scattered 
their riches, yea, having transferred them, by the change of their possessions for the better, into heavenly 
treasures! In those spectacles of mine, perishing and earthly as they are, no one is fed, no one is clothed, 
no one is sustained by the comfort either of any meat or drink. All things, between the madness of the 
exhibitor and the mistake of the spectator, are perishing in a prodigal and foolish vanity of deceiving 
pleasures. There, in Thy poor, Thou art clothed and fed; Thou promisest eternal life to those who labour 
for Thee; and scarcely are Thy people made equal to mine that perish, although they are honoured by 
Thee with divine wages and heavenly rewards. 


23. What do we reply to these things, dearest brethren? With what reason do we defend the minds of rich 
men, overwhelmed with a profane barrenness and a kind of night of gloom? With what excuse do we 
acquit them, seeing that we are less than the devil’s servants, so as not even moderately to repay Christ 
for the price of His passion and blood? He has given us precepts; what His servants ought to do He has 
instructed us; promising a reward to those that are charitable, and threatening punishment to the 
unfruitful. He has set forth His sentence. He has before announced what He shall judge. What can be the 
excuse for the laggard? what the defence for the unfruitful? But when the servant does not do what is 
commanded, the Lord will do what He threatens, seeing that He says: “When the Son of man shall come in 
His glory, and all the angels with Him, then shall He sit in the throne of His glory: and before Him shall be 
gathered all nations; and He shall separate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from 
the goats: and He shall set the sheep on His right hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall the King say 
unto them that shall be on His right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, receive the kingdom that is 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world. For I was an hungered, and ye gave me to eat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me to drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, 
and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came to me. Then shall the righteous answer Him, saying, Lord, 
when saw we Thee an hungered, and fed Thee? thirsty, and gave Thee drink? When saw we Thee a 
stranger, and took Thee in? naked, and clothed Thee? Or when saw we Thee sick, and in prison, and came 
unto Thee? Then shall the King answer and say unto them, Verily I say unto you, Insomuch as you did it to 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me. Then shall He say also unto those that shall be at 
His left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, which my Father hath prepared for the 
devil and his angels. For I was an hungered, and ye gave me not to eat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me not 
to drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me not in: naked, and ye clothed me not: sick, and in prison, and ye 
visited me not. Then shall they also answer Him, saying, Lord, when saw we Thee an hungered, or athirst, 
or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and ministered not unto Thee? And He shall answer them, 
Verily I say unto you, In so far as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not unto me. And these 
shall go away into everlasting burning: but the righteous into life eternal.” What more could Christ 
declare unto us? How more could He stimulate the works of our righteousness and mercy, than by saying 
that whatever is given to the needy and poor is given to Himself, and by saying that He is aggrieved 
unless the needy and poor be supplied? So that he who in the Church is not moved by consideration for 
his brother, may yet be moved by contemplation of Christ; and he who does not think of his fellow-servant 
in suffering and in poverty, may yet think of his Lord, who abideth in that very man whom he is despising. 


24. And therefore, dearest brethren, whose fear is inclined towards God, and who having already despised 
and trampled under foot the world, have lifted up your mind to things heavenly and divine, let us with full 
faith, with devoted mind, with continual labour, give our obedience, to deserve well of the Lord. Let us 
give to Christ earthly garments, that we may receive heavenly raiment; let us give food and drink of this 
world, that we may come with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob to the heavenly banquet. That we may not 
reap little, let us sow abundantly. Let us, while there is time, take thought for our security and eternal 
salvation, according to the admonition of the Apostle Paul, who says: “Therefore, while we have time, let 
us labour in what is good unto all men, but especially to them that are of the household of faith. But let us 
not be weary in well-doing, for in its season we shall reap.” 


25. Let us consider, beloved brethren, what the congregation of believers did in the time of the apostles, 
when at the first beginnings the mind flourished with greater virtues, when the faith of believers burned 
with a warmth of faith as yet new. Then they sold houses and farms, and gladly and liberally presented to 
the apostles the proceeds to be dispensed to the poor; selling and alienating their earthly estate, they 
transferred their lands thither where they might receive the fruits of an eternal possession, and there 


prepared homes where they might begin an eternal habitation. Such, then, was the abundance in labours, 
as was the agreement in love, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles: “And the multitude of them that 
believed acted with one heart and one soul; neither was there any distinction among them, nor did they 
esteem anything their own of the goods which belonged to them, but they had all things common.” This is 
truly to become sons of God by spiritual birth; this is to imitate by the heavenly law the equity of God the 
Father. For whatever is of God is common in our use; nor is any one excluded from His benefits and His 
gifts, so as to prevent the whole human race from enjoying equally the divine goodness and liberality. 
Thus the day equally enlightens, the sun gives radiance, the rain moistens, the wind blows, and the sleep 
is one to those that sleep, and the splendour of the stars and of the moon is common. In which example of 
equality, he who, as a possessor in the earth, shares his returns and his fruits with the fraternity, while he 
is common and just in his gratuitous bounties, is an imitator of God the Father. 


26. What, dearest brethren, will be that glory of those who labour charitably—how great and high the joy 
when the Lord begins to number His people, and, distributing to our merits and good works the promised 
rewards, to give heavenly things for earthly, eternal things for temporal, great things for small; to present 
us to the Father, to whom He has restored us by His sanctification; to bestow upon us immortality and 
eternity, to which He has renewed us by the quickening of His blood; to bring us anew to paradise, to 
open the kingdom of heaven, in the faith and truth of His promise! Let these things abide firmly in our 
perceptions, let them be understood with full faith, let them be loved with our whole heart, let them be 
purchased by the magnanimity of our increasing labours. An illustrious and divine thing, dearest brethren, 
is the saving labour of charity; a great comfort of believers, a wholesome guard of our security, a 
protection of hope, a safeguard of faith, a remedy for sin, a thing placed in the power of the doer, a thing 
both great and easy, a crown of peace without the risk of persecution; the true and greatest gift of God, 
needful for the weak, glorious for the strong, assisted by which the Christian accomplishes spiritual grace, 
deserves well of Christ the Judge, accounts God his debtor. For this palm of works of salvation let us 
gladly and readily strive; let us all, in the struggle of righteousness, run with God and Christ looking on; 
and let us who have already begun to be greater than this life and the world, slacken our course by no 
desire of this life and of this world. If the day shall find us, whether it be the day of reward or of 
persecution, furnished, if swift, if running in this contest of charity, the Lord will never fail of giving a 
reward for our merits: in peace He will give to us who conquer, a white crown for our labours; in 
persecution, He will accompany it with a purple one for our passion. 


TREATISE IX 


ON THE ADVANTAGE OF PATIENCE 


Argument.—Cyprian Himself Briefly Sets Forth the Occasion of This Treatise at the Conclusion of His 
Epistle to Jubaianus as Follows: “Charity of Spirit, the Honour of Our College, the Bond of Faith, and 
Priestly Concord, are Maintained by Us with Patience and Gentleness. For This Reason, Moreover, We 
Have, with the Best of Our Poor Abilities, by the Permission and Inspiration of the Lord, Written a 
Pamphlet On the Benefit of Patience,’ Which, for the Sake of Our Mutual Love, We Have Transmitted to 
You.” A.D. 256. 


1. As Iam about to speak, beloved brethren, of patience, and to declare its advantages and benefits, from 
what point should I rather begin than this, that I see that even at this time, for your audience of me, 
patience is needful, as you cannot even discharge this duty of hearing and learning without patience? For 
wholesome discourse and reasoning are then effectually learnt, if what is said be patiently heard. Nor do I 
find, beloved brethren, among the rest of the ways of heavenly discipline wherein the path of our hope 
and faith is directed to the attainment of the divine rewards, anything of more advantage, either as more 
useful for life or more helpful to glory, than that we who are labouring in the precepts of the Lord with the 
obedience of fear and devotion, should especially, with our whole watchfulness, be careful of patience. 


2. Philosophers also profess that they pursue this virtue; but in their case the patience is as false as their 
wisdom also is. For whence can he be either wise or patient, who has neither known the wisdom nor the 
patience of God? since He Himself warns us, and says of those who seem to themselves to be wise in this 
world, “I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and I will reprove the understanding of the prudent.” 
Moreover, the blessed Apostle Paul, filled with the Holy Spirit, and sent forth for the calling and training 
of the heathen, bears witness and instructs us, saying, “See that no man despoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the elements of the world, and not after Christ, because 
in Him dwelleth all the fulness of divinity.” And in another place he says: “Let no man deceive himself; if 
any man among you thinketh himself to be wise, let him become a fool to this world, that he may become 
wise. For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God. For it is written, I will rebuke the wise in their 
own craftiness.” And again: “The Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise, that they are foolish.” Wherefore 
if the wisdom among them be not true, the patience also cannot be true. For if he is wise who is lowly and 
meek—but we do not see that philosophers are either lowly or meek, but greatly pleasing themselves, and, 
for the very reason that they please themselves, displeasing God—it is evident that the patience is not real 
among them where there is the insolent audacity of an affected liberty, and the immodest boastfulness of 
an exposed and half-naked bosom. 


3. But for us, beloved brethren, who are philosophers, not in words, but in deeds, and do not put forward 
our wisdom in our garb, but in truth—who are better acquainted with the consciousness, than with the 
boast, of virtues—who do not speak great things, but live them,—let us, as servants and worshippers of 
God, show, in our spiritual obedience, the patience which we learn from heavenly teachings. For we have 
this virtue in common with God. From Him patience begins; from Him its glory and its dignity take their 
rise. The origin and greatness of patience proceed from God as its author. Man ought to love the thing 
which is dear to God; the good which the Divine Majesty loves, it commends. If God is our Lord and 
Father, let us imitate the patience of our Lord as well as our Father; because it behoves servants to be 
obedient, no less than it becomes sons not to be degenerate. 


4. But what and how great is the patience in God, that, most patiently enduring the profane temples and 
the images of earth, and the sacrilegious rites instituted by men, in contempt of His majesty and honour, 
He makes the day to begin and the light of the sun to arise alike upon the good and the evil; and while He 
waters the earth with showers, no one is excluded from His benefits, but upon the righteous equally with 
the unrighteous He bestows His undiscriminating rains. We see that with undistinguishing equality of 
patience, at God’s behest, the seasons minister to the guilty and the guiltless, the religious and the 
impious—those who give thanks and the unthankful; that the elements wait on them; the winds blow, the 
fountains flow, the abundance of the harvests increases, the fruits of the vineyards ripen, the trees are 
loaded with apples, the groves put on their leaves, the meadows their verdure; and while God is provoked 
with frequent, yea, with continual offences, He softens His indignation, and in patience waits for the day 
of retribution, once for all determined; and although He has revenge in His power, He prefers to keep 
patience for a long while, bearing, that is to say, mercifully, and putting off, so that, if it might be possible, 
the long protracted mischief may at some time be changed, and man, involved in the contagion of errors 
and crimes, may even though late be converted to God, as He Himself warns and says, “I do not will the 
death of him that dieth, so much as that he may return and live.” And again, “Return unto me, saith the 
Lord.” And again: “Return to the Lord your God; for He is merciful, and gracious, and patient, and of great 
pity, and who inclines His judgment towards the evils inflicted.” Which, moreover, the blessed apostle 
referring to, and recalling the sinner to repentance, sets forward, and says: “Or despisest thou the riches 
of His goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering, not knowing that the patience and goodness of God 
leadeth thee to repentance? But after thy hardness and impenitent heart thou treasurest up unto thyself 
wrath in the day of wrath and of revelation of the righteous judgment of God, who shall render to every 
one according to his works.” He says that God’s judgment is just, because it is tardy, because it is long 
and greatly deferred, so that by the long patience of God man may be benefited for life eternal. 
Punishment is then executed on the impious and the sinner, when repentance for the sin can no longer 
avail. 


5. And that we may more fully understand, beloved brethren, that patience is a thing of God, and that 
whoever is gentle, and patient, and meek, is an imitator of God the Father; when the Lord in His Gospel 
was giving precepts for salvation, and, bringing forth divine warnings, was instructing His disciples to 
perfection, He laid it down, and said, “Ye have heard that it is said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and 
have thine enemy in hatred. But I say unto you, Love your enemies, and pray for them which persecute 
you; that ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven, who maketh His sun to rise on the 
good and on the evil, and raineth upon the just and on the unjust. For if ye love them which love you, what 
reward shall ye have? do not even the publicans the same? And if ye shall salute your brethren only, what 
do ye more (than others)? do not even the heathens the same thing? Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.” He said that the children of God would thus become perfect. He showed that 
they were thus completed, and taught that they were restored by a heavenly birth, if the patience of God 
our Father dwell in us—if the divine likeness, which Adam had lost by sin, be manifested and shine in our 
actions. What a glory is it to become like to God! what and how great a felicity, to possess among our 
virtues, that which may be placed on the level of divine praises! 


6. Nor, beloved brethren, did Jesus Christ, our God and Lord, teach this in words only; but He fulfilled it 
also in deeds. And because He had said that He had come down for this purpose, that He might do the will 
of His Father; among the other marvels of His virtues, whereby He showed forth the marks of a divine 
majesty, He also maintained the patience of His Father in the constancy of His endurance. Finally, all His 
actions, even from His very advent, are characterized by patience as their associate; in that, first of all, 
coming down from that heavenly sublimity to earthly things, the Son of God did not scorn to put on the 
flesh of man, and although He Himself was not a sinner, to bear the sins of others. His immortality being 
in the meantime laid aside, He suffers Himself to become mortal, so that the guiltless may be put to death 
for the salvation of the guilty. The Lord is baptized by the servant; and He who is about to bestow 
remission of sins, does not Himself disdain to wash His body in the laver of regeneration. For forty days 
He fasts, by whom others are feasted. He is hungry, and suffers famine, that they who had been in hunger 
of the word and of grace may be satisfied with heavenly bread. He wrestles with the devil tempting Him; 
and, content only to have overcome the enemy, He strives no farther than by words. He ruled over His 
disciples not as servants in the power of a master; but, kind and gentle, He loved them with a brotherly 
love. He deigned even to wash the apostles’ feet, that since the Lord is such among His servants, He 
might teach, by His example, what a fellow-servant ought to be among his peers and equals. Nor is it to be 
wondered at, that among the obedient He showed Himself such, since He could bear Judas even to the 
last with a long patience—could take meat with His enemy—could know the household foe, and not openly 


point him out, nor refuse the kiss of the traitor. Moreover, in bearing with the Jews, how great equanimity 
and how great patience, in turning the unbelieving to the faith by persuasion, in soothing the unthankful 
by concession, in answering gently to the contradictors, in bearing the proud with clemency, in yielding 
with humility to the persecutors, in wishing to gather together the slayers of the prophets, and those who 
were always rebellious against God, even to the very hour of His cross and passion! 


7. And moreover, in His very passion and cross, before they had reached the cruelty of death and the 
effusion of blood, what infamies of reproach were patiently heard, what mockings of contumely were 
suffered, so that He received the spittings of insulters, who with His spittle had a little before made eyes 
for a blind man; and He in whose name the devil and his angels is now scourged by His servants, Himself 
suffered scourgings! He was crowned with thorns, who crowns martyrs with eternal flowers. He was 
smitten on the face with palms, who gives the true palms to those who overcome. He was despoiled of His 
earthly garment, who clothes others in the vesture of immortality. He was fed with gall, who gave 
heavenly food. He was given to drink of vinegar, who appointed the cup of salvation. That guiltless, that 
just One,—nay, He who is innocency itself and justice itself,—is counted among transgressors, and truth is 
oppressed with false witnesses. He who shall judge is judged; and the Word of God is led silently to the 
slaughter. And when at the cross, of the Lord the stars are confounded, the elements are disturbed, the 
earth quakes, night shuts out the day, the sun, that he may not be compelled to look on the crime of the 
Jews, withdraws both his rays and his eyes, He speaks not, nor is moved, nor declares His majesty even in 
His very passion itself. Even to the end, all things are borne perseveringly and constantly, in order that in 
Christ a full and perfect patience may be consummated. 


8. And after all these things, He still receives His murderers, if they will be converted and come to Him; 
and with a saving patience, He who is benignant to preserve, closes His Church to none. Those 
adversaries, those blasphemers, those who were always enemies to His name, if they repent of their sin, if 
they acknowledge the crime committed, He receives, not only to the pardon of their sin, but to the reward 
of the heavenly kingdom. What can be said more patient, what more merciful? Even he is made alive by 
Christ’s blood who has shed Christ’s blood. Such and so great is the patience of Christ; and had it not 
been such and so great, the Church would never have possessed Paul as an apostle. 


9. But if we also, beloved brethren, are in Christ; if we put Him on, if He is the way of our salvation, who 
follow Christ in the footsteps of salvation, let us walk by the example of Christ, as the Apostle John 
instructs us, saying, “He who saith he abideth in Christ, ought himself also to walk even as He walked.” 
Peter also, upon whom by the Lord’s condescension the Church was founded, lays it down in his epistle, 
and says, “Christ suffered for us, leaving you an example, that ye should follow His steps, who did no sin, 
neither was deceit found in His mouth; who, when He was reviled, reviled not again; when He suffered, 
threatened not, but gave Himself up to him that judged Him unjustly.” 


10. Finally, we find that both patriarchs and prophets, and all the righteous men who in their preceding 
likeness wore the figure of Christ, in the praise of their virtues were watchful over nothing more than that 
they should preserve patience with a strong and stedfast equanimity. Thus Abel, who first initiated and 
consecrated the origin of martyrdom, and the passion of the righteous man, makes no resistance nor 
struggles against his fratricidal brother, but with lowliness and meekness he is patiently slain. Thus 
Abraham, believing God, and first of all instituting the root and foundation of faith, when tried in respect 
of his son, does not hesitate nor delay, but obeys the commands of God with all the patience of devotion. 
And Isaac, prefigured as the likeness of the Lord’s victim, when he is presented by his father for 
immolation, is found patient. And Jacob, driven forth by his brother from his country, departs with 
patience; and afterwards with greater patience, he suppliantly brings him back to concord with peaceful 
gifts, when he is even more impious and persecuting. Joseph, sold by his brethren and sent away, not only 
with patience pardons them, but even bountifully and mercifully bestows gratuitous supplies of corn on 
them when they come to him. Moses is frequently contemned by an ungrateful and faithless people, and 
almost stoned; and yet with gentleness and patience he entreats the Lord for those people. But in David, 
from whom, according to the flesh, the nativity of Christ springs, how great and marvellous and Christian 
is the patience, that he often had it in his power to be able to kill king Saul, who was persecuting him and 
desiring to slay him; and yet, chose rather to save him when placed in his hand, and delivered up to him, 
not repaying his enemy in turn, but rather, on the contrary, even avenging him when slain! In fine, so 
many prophets were slain, so many martyrs were honoured with glorious deaths, who all have attained to 
the heavenly crowns by the praise of patience. For the crown of sorrows and sufferings cannot be received 
unless patience in sorrow and suffering precede it. 


11. But that it may be more manifestly and fully known how useful and necessary patience is, beloved 
brethren; let the judgment of God be pondered, which even in the beginning of the world and of the 
human race, Adam, forgetful of the commandment, and a transgressor of the given law, received. Then we 
shall know how patient in this life we ought to be who are born in such a state, that we labour here with 
afflictions and contests. “Because,” says He, “thou hast hearkened to the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten 
of the tree of which alone I had charged thee that thou shouldest not eat, cursed shall be the ground in all 
thy works: in sorrow and in groaning shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life. Thorns and thistles shall it 
give forth to thee, and thou shalt eat the food of the field. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread, 
till thou return into the ground from which thou wast taken: for dust thou art, and to dust shalt thou go.” 


We are all tied and bound with the chain of this sentence, until, death being expunged, we depart from 
this life. In sorrow and groaning we must of necessity be all the days of our life: it is necessary that we eat 
our bread with sweat and labour. 


12. Whence every one of us, when he is born and received in the inn of this world, takes his beginning 
from tears; and, although still unconscious and ignorant of all things, he knows nothing else in that very 
earliest birth except to weep. By a natural foresight, the untrained soul laments the anxieties and labours 
of the mortal life, and even in the beginning bears witness by its wails and groans to the storms of the 
world which it is entering. For the sweat of the brow and labour is the condition of life so long as it lasts. 
Nor can there be supplied any consolations to those that sweat and toil other than patience; which 
consolations, while in this world they are fit and necessary for all men, are especially so for us who are 
more shaken by the siege of the devil, who, daily standing in the battle-field, are wearied with the 
wrestlings of an inveterate and skilful enemy; for us who, besides the various and continual battles of 
temptations, must also in the contest of persecutions forsake our patrimonies, undergo imprisonment, 
bear chains, spend our lives, endure the sword, the wild beasts, fires, crucifixions—in fine, all kinds of 
torments and penalties, to be endured in the faith and courage of patience; as the Lord Himself instructs 
us, and says, “These things have I spoken unto you, that in me ye might have peace. But in the world ye 
shall have tribulation; yet be confident, for I have overcome the world.” And if we who have renounced the 
devil and the world, suffer the tribulations and mischiefs of the devil and the world with more frequency 
and violence, how much more ought we to keep patience, wherewith as our helper and ally, we may bear 
all mischievous things! 


13. It is the wholesome precept of our Lord and Master: “He that endureth,” saith He, “unto the end, the 
same shall be saved;” and again, “If ye continue,” saith He, “in my word, ye shall be truly my disciples; 
and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” We must endure and persevere, beloved 
brethren, in order that, being admitted to the hope of truth and liberty, we may attain to the truth and 
liberty itself; for that very fact that we are Christians is the substance of faith and hope. But that hope and 
faith may attain to their result, there is need of patience. For we are not following after present glory, but 
future, according to what Paul the apostle also warns us, and says, “We are saved by hope; but hope that 
is seen is not hope: for what a man seeth, why doth he hope for? But if we hope for that which we see not, 
then do we by patience wait for it.” Therefore, waiting and patience are needful, that we may fulfil that 
which we have begun to be, and may receive that which we believe and hope for, according to God’s own 
showing. Moreover, in another place, the same apostle instructs the righteous and the doers of good 
works, and them who lay up for themselves treasures in heaven with the increase of the divine usury, that 
they also should be patient; and teaches them, saying, “Therefore, while we have time, let us labour in 
that which is good unto all men, but especially to them who are of the household of faith. But let us not 
faint in well-doing, for in its season we shall reap.” He admonishes that no man should impatiently faint in 
his labour, that none should be either called off or overcome by temptations and desist in the midst of the 
praise and in the way of glory; and the things that are past perish, while those which have begun cease to 
be perfect; as it is written, “The righteousness of the righteous shall not deliver him in whatever day he 
shall transgress;” and again, “Hold that which thou hast, that another take not thy crown.” Which word 
exhorts us to persevere with patience and courage, so that he who strives towards the crown with the 
praise now near at hand, may be crowned by the continuance of patience. 


14. But patience, beloved brethren, not only keeps watch over what is good, but it also repels what is evil. 
In harmony with the Holy Spirit, and associated with what is heavenly and divine, it struggles with the 
defence of its strength against the deeds of the flesh and the body, wherewith the soul is assaulted and 
taken. Let us look briefly into a few things out of many, that from a few the rest also may be understood. 
Adultery, fraud, manslaughter, are mortal crimes. Let patience be strong and stedfast in the heart; and 
neither is the sanctified body and temple of God polluted by adultery, nor is the innocence dedicated to 
righteousness stained with the contagion of fraud; nor, after the Eucharist carried in it, is the hand 
spotted with the sword and blood. 


15. Charity is the bond of brotherhood, the foundation of peace, the holdfast and security of unity, which 
is greater than both hope and faith, which excels both good works and martyrdoms, which will abide with 
us always, eternal with God in the kingdom of heaven. Take from it patience; and deprived of it, it does 
not endure. Take from it the substance of bearing and of enduring, and it continues with no roots nor 
strength. The apostle, finally, when he would speak of charity, joined to it endurance and patience. 
“Charity,” he says, “is large-souled; charity is kind; charity envieth not, is not puffed up, is not provoked, 
thinketh not evil; loveth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, beareth all things.” Thence he 
shows that it can tenaciously persevere, because it knows how to endure all things. And in another place: 
“Forbearing one another,” he says, “in love, using every effort to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.” He proved that neither unity nor peace could be kept unless brethren should cherish one another 
with mutual toleration, and should keep the bond of concord by the intervention of patience. 


16. What beyond;—that you should not swear nor curse; that you should not seek again your goods when 
taken from you; that, when you receive a buffet, you should give your other cheek to the smiter; that you 
should forgive a brother who sins against you, not only seven times, but seventy times seven times, but, 
moreover, all his sins altogether; that you should love your enemies; that you should offer prayer for your 


adversaries and persecutors? Can you accomplish these things unless you maintain the stedfastness of 
patience and endurance? And this we see done in the case of Stephen, who, when he was slain by the Jews 
with violence and stoning, did not ask for vengeance for himself, but for pardon for his murderers, saying, 
“Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” It behoved the first martyr of Christ thus to be, who, fore-running 
the martyrs that should follow him in a glorious death, was not only the preacher of the Lord’s passion, 
but also the imitator of His most patient gentleness. What shall I say of anger, of discord, of strife, which 
things ought not to be found in a Christian? Let there be patience in the breast, and these things cannot 
have place there; or should they try to enter, they are quickly excluded and depart, that a peaceful abode 
may continue in the heart, where it delights the God of peace to dwell. Finally, the apostle warns us, and 
teaches, saying: “Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, in whom ye are sealed unto the day of redemption. Let 
all bitterness, and anger, and wrath, and clamour, and blasphemy, be put away from you.” For if the 
Christian have departed from rage and carnal contention as if from the hurricanes of the sea, and have 
already begun to be tranquil and meek in the harbour of Christ, he ought to admit neither anger nor 
discord within his breast, since he must neither return evil for evil, nor bear hatred. 


17. And moreover, also, for the varied ills of the flesh, and the frequent and severe torments of the body, 
wherewith the human race is daily wearied and harassed, patience is necessary. For since in that first 
transgression of the commandment strength of body departed with immortality, and weakness came on 
with death—and strength cannot be received unless when immortality also has been received—it behoves 
us, in this bodily frailty and weakness, always to struggle and to fight. And this struggle and encounter 
cannot be sustained but by the strength of patience. But as we are to be examined and searched out, 
diverse sufferings are introduced; and a manifold kind of temptations is inflicted by the losses of property, 
by the heats of fevers, by the torments of wounds, by the loss of those dear to us. Nor does anything 
distinguish between the unrighteous and the righteous more than that in affliction the unrighteous man 
impatiently complains and blasphemes, while the righteous is proved by his patience, as it is written: “In 
pain endure, and in thy low estate have patience; for gold and silver are tried in the fire.” 


18. Thus Job was searched out and proved, and was raised up to the very highest pinnacle of praise by the 
virtue of patience. What darts of the devil were sent forth against him! what tortures were put in use! The 
loss of his estate is inflicted, the privation of a numerous offspring is ordained for him. The master, rich in 
estate, and the father, richer in children, is on a sudden neither master nor father! The wasting of wounds 
is added; and, moreover, an eating pest of worms consumes his festering and wasting limbs. And that 
nothing at all should remain that Job did not experience in his trials, the devil arms his wife also, making 
use of that old device of his wickedness, as if he could deceive and mislead all by women, even as he did 
in the beginning of the world. And yet Job is not broken down by his severe and repeated conflicts, nor the 
blessing of God withheld from being declared in the midst of those difficulties and trials of his, by the 
victory of patience. Tobias also, who, after the sublime works of his justice and mercy, was tried with the 
loss of his eyes, in proportion as he patiently endured his blindness, in that proportion deserved greatly of 
God by the praise of patience. 


19. And, beloved brethren, that the benefit of patience may still more shine forth, let us consider, on the 
contrary, what mischief impatience may cause. For as patience is the benefit of Christ, so, on the other 
hand, impatience is the mischief of the devil; and as one in whom Christ dwells and abides is found 
patient, so he appears always impatient whose mind the wickedness of the devil possesses. Briefly let us 
look at the very beginnings. The devil suffered with impatience that man was made in the image of God. 
Hence he was the first to perish and to ruin others. Adam, contrary to the heavenly command with respect 
to the deadly food, by impatience fell into death; nor did he keep the grace received from God under the 
guardianship of patience. And in order that Cain should put his brother to death, he was impatient of his 
sacrifice and gift; and in that Esau descended from the rights of the first-born to those of the younger, he 
lost his priority by impatience for the pottage. Why was the Jewish people faithless and ungrateful in 
respect of the divine benefits? Was it not the crime of impatience, that they first departed from God? Not 
being able to bear the delays of Moses conferring with God, they dared to ask for profane gods, that they 
might call the head of an ox and an earthen image leaders of their march; nor did they ever desist from 
their impatience, until, impatient always of docility and of divine admonition, they put to death their 
prophets and all the righteous men, and plunged even into the crime of the crucifixion and bloodshedding 
of the Lord. Moreover, impatience makes heretics in the Church, and, after the likeness of the Jews, drives 
them in opposition to the peace and charity of Christ as rebels, to hostile and raging hatred. And, not at 
length to enumerate single cases, absolutely everything which patience, by its works, builds up to glory, 
impatience casts down into ruin. 


20. Wherefore, beloved brethren, having diligently pondered both the benefits of patience and the evils of 
impatience, let us hold fast with full watchfulness the patience whereby we abide in Christ, that with 
Christ we may attain to God; which patience, copious and manifold, is not restrained by narrow limits, nor 
confined by strait boundaries. The virtue of patience is widely manifest, and its fertility and liberality 
proceed indeed from a source of one name, but are diffused by overflowing streams through many ways of 
glory; nor can anything in our actions avail for the perfection of praise, unless from this it receives the 
substance of its perfection. It is patience which both commends and keeps us to God. It is patience, too, 
which assuages anger, which bridles the tongue, governs the mind, guards peace, rules discipline, breaks 
the force of lust, represses the violence of pride, extinguishes the fire of enmity, checks the power of the 


rich, soothes the want of the poor, protects a blessed integrity in virgins, a careful purity in widows, in 
those who are united and married a single affection. It makes men humble in prosperity, brave in 
adversity, gentle towards wrongs and contempts. It teaches us quickly to pardon those who wrong us; and 
if you yourself do wrong, to entreat long and earnestly. It resists temptations, suffers persecutions, 
perfects passions and martyrdoms. It is patience which firmly fortifies the foundations of our faith. It is 
this which lifts up on high the increase of our hope. It is this which directs our doing, that we may hold 
fast the way of Christ while we walk by His patience. It is this that makes us to persevere as sons of God, 
while we imitate our Father’s patience. 


21. But since I know, beloved brethren, that very many are eager, either on account of the burden or the 
pain of smarting wrongs, to be quickly avenged of those who act harshly and rage against them, we must 
not withhold the fact in the furthest particular, that placed as we are in the midst of these storms of a 
jarring world, and, moreover, the persecutions both of Jews or Gentiles, and heretics, we may patiently 
wait for the day of (God’s) vengeance, and not hurry to revenge our suffering with a querulous haste, 
since it is written, “Wait ye upon me, saith the Lord, in the day of my rising up for a testimony; for my 
judgment is to the congregations of the nations, that I may take hold on the kings, and pour out upon 
them my fury.” The Lord commands us to wait, and to bear with brave patience the day of future 
vengeance; and He also speaks in the Apocalypse, saying, “Seal not the sayings of the prophecy of this 
book: for now the time is at hand for them that persevere in injuring to injure, and for him that is filthy to 
be filthy still; but for him that is righteous to do things still more righteous, and likewise for him that is 
holy to do things still more holy. Behold, I come quickly; and my reward is with me, to render to every man 
according to his deeds.” Whence also the martyrs, crying out and hastening with grief breaking forth to 
their revenge, are bidden still to wait, and to give patience for the times to be fulfilled and the martyrs to 
be completed. “And when He had opened,” says he, “the fifth seal, I saw under the altar of God the souls 
of them that were slain for the word of God, and for their testimony; and they cried with a loud voice, 
saying, How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost Thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on 
the earth? And there were given to them each white robes; and it was said unto them that they should rest 
yet for a little season, until the number of their fellow-servants and brethren is fulfilled, who afterwards 
shall be slain after their example.” 


22. But when shall come the divine vengeance for the righteous blood, the Holy Spirit declares by Malachi 
the prophet, saying, “Behold, the day of the Lord cometh, burning as an oven; and all the aliens and all 
the wicked shall be stubble; and the day that cometh shall burn them up, saith the Lord.” And this we 
read also in the Psalms, where the approach of God the Judge is announced as worthy to be reverenced 
for the majesty of His judgment: “God shall come manifest, our God, and shall not keep silence; a fire shall 
burn before Him, and round about Him a great tempest. He shall call the heaven above, and the earth 
beneath, that He may separate His people. Gather His saints together unto Him, who establish His 
covenant in sacrifices; and the heavens shall declare His righteousness, for God is the Judge.” And Isaiah 
foretells the same things, saying: “For, behold, the Lord shall come like a fire, and His chariot as a storm, 
to render vengeance in anger; for in the fire of the Lord they shall be judged, and with His sword shall 
they be wounded.” And again: “The Lord God of hosts shall go forth, and shall crumble the war to pieces; 
He shall stir up the battle, and shall cry out against His enemies with strength, I have held my peace; shall 
I always hold my peace?” 


23. But who is this that says that he has held his peace before, and will not hold his peace for ever? Surely 
it is He who was led as a sheep to the slaughter; and as a lamb before its shearer is without voice, so He 
opened not His mouth. Surely it is He who did not cry, nor was His voice heard in the streets. Surely He 
who was not rebellious, neither contradicted, when He offered His back to stripes, and His cheeks to the 
palms of the hands; neither turned away His face from the foulness of spitting. Surely it is He who, when 
He was accused by the priests and elders, answered nothing, and, to the wonder of Pilate, kept a most 
patient silence. This is He who, although He was silent in His passion, yet by and by will not be silent in 
His vengeance. This is our God, that is, not the God of all, but of the faithful and believing; and He, when 
He shall come manifest in His second advent, will not be silent. For although He came first shrouded in 
humility, yet He shall come manifest in power. 


24. Let us wait for Him, beloved brethren, our Judge and Avenger, who shall equally avenge with Himself 
the congregation of His Church, and the number of all the righteous from the beginning of the world. Let 
him who hurries, and is too impatient for his revenge, consider that even He Himself is not yet avenged 
who is the Avenger. God the Father ordained His Son to be adored; and the Apostle Paul, mindful of the 
divine command, lays it down, and says: “God hath exalted Him, and given Him a name which is above 
every name, that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things heavenly, and things earthly, and 
things beneath.” And in the Apocalypse the angel withstands John, who wishes to worship him, and says: 
“See thou do it not; for Iam thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren. Worship Jesus the Lord.” How great is 
the Lord Jesus, and how great is His patience, that He who is adored in heaven is not yet avenged on 
earth! Let us, beloved brethren, consider His patience in our persecutions and sufferings; let us give an 
obedience full of expectation to His advent; and let us not hasten, servants as we are, to be defended 
before our Lord with irreligious and immodest eagerness. Let us rather press onward and labour, and, 
watching with our whole heart, and stedfast to all endurance, let us keep the Lord’s precepts; so that 
when that day of anger and vengeance shall come, we may not be punished with the impious and sinners, 


but may be honoured with the righteous and those that fear God. 


TREATISE X 
ON JEALOUSY AND ENVY 


Argument.—After Pointing Out that Jealousy or Envy is a Sin All the More Heinous in Proportion as Its 
Wickedness is Hidden, and that Its Origin is to Be Traced to the Devil, He Gives Illustrations of Envy from 
the Old Testament, and Gathers, by Reference to Special Vices, that Envy is the Root of All Wickedness. 
Therefore with Reason Was Fraternal Hatred Forbidden Not in One Place Only, But by Christ and His 
Apostles. Finally, Exhorting to the Love of One’s Enemies by God’s Example, He Dissuades from the Sin of 
Envy, by Urging the Rewards Set Before the Indulgence of Love. 


1. To be jealous of what you see to be good, and to be envious of those who are better than yourself, 
seems, beloved brethren, in the eyes of some people to be a slight and petty wrong; and, being thought 
trifling and of small account, it is not feared; not being feared, it is contemned; being contemned, it is not 
easily shunned: and it thus becomes a dark and hidden mischief, which, as it is not perceived so as to be 
guarded against by the prudent, secretly distresses incautious minds. But, moreover, the Lord bade us be 
prudent, and charged us to watch with careful solicitude, lest the adversary, who is always on the watch 
and always lying in wait, should creep stealthily into our breast, and blow up a flame from the sparks, 
magnifying small things into the greatest; and so, while soothing the unguarded and careless with a 
milder air and a softer breeze, should stir up storms and whirlwinds, and bring about the destruction of 
faith and the shipwreck of salvation and of life. Therefore, beloved brethren, we must be on our guard, 
and strive with all our powers to repel, with solicitous and full watchfulness, the enemy, raging and aiming 
his darts against every part of our body in which we can be stricken and wounded, in accordance with 
what the Apostle Peter, in his epistle, forewarns and teaches, saying, “Be sober, and watch; because your 
adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about seeking any one to devour.” 


2. He goeth about every one of us; and even as an enemy besieging those who are shut up (in a city), he 
examines the walls, and tries whether there is any part of the walls less firm and less trustworthy, by 
entrance through which he may penetrate to the inside. He presents to the eyes seductive forms and easy 
pleasures, that he may destroy chastity by the sight. He tempts the ears with harmonious music, that by 
the hearing of sweet sounds he may relax and enervate Christian vigour. He provokes the tongue by 
reproaches; he instigates the hand by exasperating wrongs to the wrecklessness of murder; to make the 
cheat, he presents dishonest gains; to take captive the soul by money, he heaps together mischievous 
hoards; he promises earthly honours, that he may deprive of heavenly ones; he makes a show of false 
things, that he may steal away the true; and when he cannot hiddenly deceive, he threatens plainly and 
openly, holding forth the fear of turbulent persecution to vanquish God’s servants—always restless, and 
always hostile, crafty in peace, and fierce in persecution. 


3. Wherefore, beloved brethren, against all the devil’s deceiving snares or open threatenings, the mind 
ought to stand arrayed and armed, ever as ready to repel as the foe is ever ready to attack. And since 
those darts of his which creep on us in concealment are more frequent, and his more hidden and secret 
hurling of them is the more severely and frequently effectual to our wounding, in proportion as it is the 
less perceived, let us also be watchful to understand and repel these, among which is the evil of jealousy 
and envy. And if any one closely look into this, he will find that nothing should be more guarded against by 
the Christian, nothing more carefully watched, than being taken captive by envy and malice, that none, 
entangled in the blind snares of a deceitful enemy, in that the brother is turned by envy to hatred of his 
brother, should himself be unwittingly destroyed by his own sword. That we may be able more fully to 
collect and more plainly to perceive this, let us recur to its fount and origin. Let us consider whence arises 
jealousy, and when and how it begins. For so mischievous an evil will be more easily shunned by us, if both 
the source and the magnitude of that same evil be known. 


4. From this source, even at the very beginnings of the world, the devil was the first who both perished 
(himself) and destroyed (others). He who was sustained in angelic majesty, he who was accepted and 
beloved of God, when he beheld man made in the image of God, broke forth into jealousy with malevolent 
envy—not hurling down another by the instinct of his jealousy before he himself was first hurled down by 
jealousy, captive before he takes captive, ruined before he ruins others. While, at the instigation of 
jealousy, he robs man of the grace of immortality conferred, he himself has lost that which he had 
previously been. How great an evil is that, beloved brethren, whereby an angel fell, whereby that lofty and 
illustrious grandeur could be defrauded and overthrown, whereby he who deceived was himself deceived! 
Thenceforth envy rages on the earth, in that he who is about to perish by jealousy obeys the author of his 
ruin, imitating the devil in his jealousy; as it is written, “But through envy of the devil death entered into 
the world.” Therefore they who are on his side imitate him. 


5. Hence, in fine, began the primal hatreds of the new brotherhood, hence the abominable fratricides, in 
that the unrighteous Cain is jealous of the righteous Abel, in that the wicked persecutes the good with 
envy and jealousy. So far prevailed the rage of envy to the consummation of that deed of wickedness, that 
neither the love of his brother, nor the immensity of the crime, nor the fear of God, nor the penalty of the 


sin, was considered. He was unrighteously stricken who had been the first to show righteousness; he 
endured hatred who had not known how to hate; he was impiously slain, who, dying, did not resist. And 
that Esau was hostile to his brother Jacob, arose from jealousy also. For because the latter had received 
his father’s blessing, the former was inflamed to a persecuting hatred by the brands of jealousy. And that 
Joseph was sold by his brethren, the reason of their selling him proceeded from envy. When in simplicity, 
and as a brother to brethren, he set forth to them the prosperity which had been shown to him in visions, 
their malevolent disposition broke forth into envy. Moreover, that Saul the king hated David, so as to seek 
by often repeated persecutions to kill him—innocent, merciful, gentle, patient in meekness—what else was 
the provocation save the spur of jealousy? Because, when Goliath was slain, and by the aid and 
condescension of God so great an enemy was routed, the wondering people burst forth with the suffrage 
of acclamation into praises of David, Saul through jealousy conceived the rage of enmity and persecution. 
And, not to go to the length of numbering each one, let us observe the destruction of a people that 
perished once for all. Did not the Jews perish for this reason, that they chose rather to envy Christ than to 
believe Him? Disparaging those great works which He did, they were deceived by blinding jealousy, and 
could not open the eyes of their heart to the knowledge of divine things. 


6. Considering which things, beloved brethren, let us with vigilance and courage fortify our hearts 
dedicated to God against such a destructiveness of evil. Let the death of others avail for our safety; let the 
punishment of the unwise confer health upon the prudent. Moreover, there is no ground for any one to 
suppose that evil of that kind is confined in one form, or restrained within brief limits in a narrow 
boundary. The mischief of jealousy, manifold and fruitful, extends widely. It is the root of all evils, the 
fountain of disasters, the nursery of crimes, the material of transgressions. Thence arises hatred, thence 
proceeds animosity. Jealousy inflames avarice, in that one cannot be content with what is his own, while 
he sees another more wealthy. Jealousy stirs up ambition, when one sees another more exalted in honours. 
When jealousy darkens our perceptions, and reduces the secret agencies of the mind under its command, 
the fear of God is despised, the teaching of Christ is neglected, the day of judgment is not anticipated. 
Pride inflates, cruelty embitters, faithlessness prevaricates, impatience agitates, discord rages, anger 
grows hot; nor can he who has become the subject of a foreign authority any longer restrain or govern 
himself. By this the bond of the Lord’s peace is broken; by this is violated brotherly charity; by this truth is 
adulterated, unity is divided; men plunge into heresies and schisms when priests are disparaged, when 
bishops are envied, when a man complains that he himself was not rather ordained, or disdains to suffer 
that another should be put over him. Hence the man who is haughty through jealousy, and perverse 
through envy, kicks, hence he revolts, in anger and malice the opponent, not of the man, but of the 
honour. 


7. But what a gnawing worm of the soul is it, what a plague-spot of our thoughts, what a rust of the heart, 
to be jealous of another, either in respect of his virtue or of his happiness; that is, to hate in him either his 
own deservings or the divine benefits—to turn the advantages of others into one’s own mischief—to be 
tormented by the prosperity of illustrious men—to make other people’s glory one’s own penalty, and, as it 
were, to apply a sort of executioner to one’s own breast, to bring the tormentors to one’s own thoughts 
and feelings, that they may tear us with intestine pangs, and may smite the secret recesses of the heart 
with the hoof of malevolence. To such, no food is joyous, no drink can be cheerful. They are ever sighing, 
and groaning, and grieving; and since envy is never put off by the envious, the possessed heart is rent 
without intermission day and night. Other ills have their limit; and whatever wrong is done, is bounded by 
the completion of the crime. In the adulterer the offence ceases when the violation is perpetrated; in the 
case of the robber, the crime is at rest when the homicide is committed; and the possession of the booty 
puts an end to the rapacity of the thief; and the completed deception places a limit to the wrong of the 
cheat. Jealousy has no limit; it is an evil continually enduring, and a sin without end. In proportion as he 
who is envied has the advantage of a greater success, in that proportion the envious man burns with the 
fires of jealousy to an increased heat. 


8. Hence the threatening countenance, the lowering aspect, pallor in the face, trembling on the lips, 
gnashing of the teeth, mad words, unbridled revilings, a hand prompt for the violence of slaughter; even if 
for the time deprived of a sword, yet armed with the hatred of an infuriate mind. And accordingly the Holy 
Spirit says in the Psalms: “Be not jealous against him who walketh prosperously in his way.” And again: 
“The wicked shall observe the righteous, and shall gnash upon him with his teeth. But God shall laugh at 
him; for He seeth that his day is coming.” The blessed Apostle Paul designates and points out these when 
he says, “The poison of asps is under their lips, and their mouth is full of cursing and bitterness. Their feet 
are swift to shed blood, destruction and misery are in their ways, who have not known the way of peace; 
neither is the fear of God before their eyes.” 


9. The mischief is much more trifling, and the danger less, when the limbs are wounded with a sword. The 
cure is easy where the wound is manifest; and when the medicament is applied, the sore that is seen is 
quickly brought to health. The wounds of jealousy are hidden and secret; nor do they admit the remedy of 
a healing cure, since they have shut themselves in blind suffering within the lurking-places of the 
conscience. Whoever you are that are envious and malignant, observe how crafty, mischievous, and 
hateful you are to those whom you hate. Yet you are the enemy of no one’s well-being more than your 
own. Whoever he is whom you persecute with jealousy, can evade and escape you. You cannot escape 
yourself. Wherever you may be, your adversary is with you; your enemy is always in your own breast; your 


mischief is shut up within; you are tied and bound with the links of chains from which you cannot extricate 
yourself; you are captive under the tyranny of jealousy; nor will any consolations help you. It is a 
persistent evil to persecute a man who belongs to the grace of God. It is a calamity without remedy to 
hate the happy. 


10. And therefore, beloved brethren, the Lord, taking thought for this risk, that none should fall into the 
snare of death through jealousy of his brother, when His disciples asked Him which among them should 
be the greatest, said, “Who soever shall be least among you all, the same shall be great.” He cut off all 
envy by His reply. He plucked out and tore away every cause and matter of gnawing envy. A disciple of 
Christ must not be jealous, must not be envious. With us there can be no contest for exaltation; from 
humility we grow to the highest attainments; we have learnt in what way we may be pleasing. And finally, 
the Apostle Paul, instructing and warning, that we who, illuminated by the light of Christ, have escaped 
from the darkness of the conversation of night, should walk in the deeds and works of light, writes and 
says, “The night has passed over, and the day is approaching: let us therefore cast away the works of 
darkness, and let us put upon us the armour of light. Let us walk honestly, as in the day; not in rioting and 
drunkenness, not in lusts and wantonness, not in strifes and jealousy.” If the darkness has departed from 
your breast, if the night is scattered therefrom, if the gloom is chased away, if the brightness of day has 
illuminated your senses, if you have begun to be a man of light, do those things which are Christ’s, 
because Christ is the Light and the Day. 


11. Why do you rush into the darkness of jealousy? why do you enfold yourself in the cloud of malice? why 
do you quench all the light of peace and charity in the blindness of envy? why do you return to the devil, 
whom you had renounced? why do you stand like Cain? For that he who is jealous of his brother, and has 
him in hatred, is bound by the guilt of homicide, the Apostle John declares in his epistle, saying, 
“Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer; and ye know that no murderer hath life abiding in him.” 
And again: “He that saith he is in the light, and hateth his brother, is in darkness even until now, and 
walketh in darkness, and knoweth not whither he goeth, because that darkness hath blinded his eyes.” 
Whosoever hates, says he, his brother, walketh in darkness, and knoweth not whither he goeth. For he 
goeth unconsciously to Gehenna, in ignorance and blindness; he is hurrying into punishment, departing, 
that is, from the light of Christ, who warns and says, “I am the light of the world. He that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” But he follows Christ who stands in His 
precepts, who walks in the way of His teaching, who follows His footsteps and His ways, who imitates that 
which Christ both did and taught; in accordance with what Peter also exhorts and warns, saying, “Christ 
suffered for us, leaving you an example that ye should follow His steps.” 


12. We ought to remember by what name Christ calls His people, by what title He names His flock. He 
calls them sheep, that their Christian innocence may be like that of sheep; He calls them lambs, that their 
simplicity of mind may imitate the simple nature of lambs. Why does the wolf lurk under the garb of 
sheep? why does he who falsely asserts himself to be a Christian, dishonour the flock of Christ? To put on 
the name of Christ, and not to go in the way of Christ, what else is it but a mockery of the divine name, 
but a desertion of the way of salvation; since He Himself teaches and says that he shall come unto life who 
keeps His commandments, and that he is wise who hears and does His words; that he, moreover, is called 
the greatest doctor in the kingdom of heaven who thus does and teaches; that, then, will be of advantage 
to the preacher what has been well and usefully preached, if what is uttered by his mouth is fulfilled by 
deeds following? But what did the Lord more frequently instil into His disciples, what did He more charge 
to be guarded and observed among His saving counsels and heavenly precepts, than that with the same 
love wherewith He Himself loved the disciples, we also should love one another? And in what manner does 
he keep either the peace or the love of the Lord, who, when jealousy intrudes, can neither be peaceable 
nor loving? 


13. Thus also the Apostle Paul, when he was urging the merits of peace and charity, and when he was 
strongly asserting and teaching that neither faith nor alms, nor even the passion itself of the confessor 
and the martyr, would avail him, unless he kept the requirements of charity entire and inviolate, added, 
and said: “Charity is magnanimous, charity is kind, charity envieth not;” teaching, doubtless, and showing 
that whoever is magnanimous, and kind, and averse from jealousy and rancour, such a one can maintain 
charity. Moreover, in another place, when he was advising that the man who has already become filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and a son of God by heavenly birth, should observe nothing but spiritual and divine 
things, he lays it down, and says: “And I indeed, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but 
as unto carnal, even as unto babes in Christ. I have fed you with milk, not with meat: for ye were not able 
hitherto; moreover, neither now are ye able. For ye are yet carnal: for whereas there are still among you 
jealousy, and contention, and strifes, are ye not carnal, and walk as men?” 


14. Vices and carnal sins must be trampled down, beloved brethren, and the corrupting plague of the 
earthly body must be trodden under foot with spiritual vigour, lest, while we are turned back again to the 
conversation of the old man, we be entangled in deadly snares, even as the apostle, with foresight and 
wholesomeness, forewarned us of this very thing, and said: “Therefore, brethren, let us not live after the 
flesh; for if ye live after the flesh, ye shall begin to die; but if ye, through the Spirit, mortify the deeds of 
the flesh, ye shall live. For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” If we are the 
sons of God, if we are already beginning to be His temples, if, having received the Holy Spirit, we are 


living holily and spiritually, if we have raised our eyes from earth to heaven, if we have lifted our hearts, 
filled with God and Christ, to things above and divine, let us do nothing but what is worthy of God and 
Christ, even as the apostle arouses and exhorts us, saying: “If ye be risen with Christ, seek those things 
which are above, where Christ is sitting at the right hand of God; occupy your minds with things that are 
above, not with things which are upon the earth. For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God. 
But when Christ, who is your life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear with Him in glory.” Let us, then, 
who in baptism have both died and been buried in respect of the carnal sins of the old man, who have 
risen again with Christ in the heavenly regeneration, both think upon and do the things which are 
Christ’s, even as the same apostle again teaches and counsels, saying: “The first man is of the dust of the 
earth; the second man is from heaven. Such as he is from the earth, such also are they who are from the 
earth and such as He the heavenly is, such also are they who are heavenly. As we have borne the image of 
him who is of the earth, let us also bear the image of Him who is from heaven.” But we cannot bear the 
heavenly image, unless in that condition wherein we have already begun to be, we show forth the likeness 
of Christ. 


15. For this is to change what you had been, and to begin to be what you were not, that the divine birth 
might shine forth in you, that the godly discipline might respond to God, the Father, that in the honour 
and praise of living, God may be glorified in man; as He Himself exhorts, and warns, and promises to 
those who glorify Him a reward in their turn, saying, “Them that glorify me I will glorify, and he who 
despiseth me shall be despised.” For which glorification the Lord, forming and preparing us, and the Son 
of God instilling the likeness of God the Father, says in His Gospel: “Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your enemies, and pray for 
them which persecute you; that ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven, who maketh His 
sun to rise on the good and on the evil, and sendeth rain upon the just and on the unjust.” If it is a source 
of joy and glory to men to have children like to themselves—and it is more agreeable to have begotten an 
offspring then when the remaining progeny responds to the parent with like lineaments—how much 
greater is the gladness in God the Father, when any one is so spiritually born that in his acts and praises 
the divine eminence of race is announced! What a palm of righteousness is it, what a crown to be sucha 
one as that the Lord should not say of you, “I have begotten and brought up children, but they have 
despised me!” Let Christ rather applaud you, and invite you to the reward, saying, “Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, receive the kingdom which is prepared for you from the beginning of the world.” 


16. The mind must be strengthened, beloved brethren, by these meditations. By exercises of this kind it 
must be confirmed against all the darts of the devil. Let there be the divine reading in the hands, the 
Lord’s thoughts in the mind; let constant prayer never cease at all; let saving labour persevere. Let us be 
always busied in spiritual actions, that so often as the enemy approaches, however often he may try to 
come near, he may find the breast closed and armed against him. For a Christian man’s crown is not only 
that which is received in the time of persecution: peace also has its crowns, wherewith the victors, from a 
varied and manifold engagement, are crowned, when their adversary is prostrated and subdued. To have 
overcome lust is the palm of continency. To have resisted against anger, against injury, is the crown of 
patience. It is a triumph over avarice to despise money. It is the praise of faith, by trust in the future, to 
suffer the adversity of the world. And he who is not haughty in prosperity, obtains glory for his humility; 
and he who is disposed to the mercifulness of cherishing the poor, obtains the retribution of a heavenly 
treasure; and he who knows not to be jealous, and who with one heart and in meekness loves his 
brethren, is honoured with the recompense of love and peace. In this course of virtues we daily run; to 
these palms and crowns of justice we attain without intermission of time. 


17. To these rewards that you also may come who had been possessed with jealousy and rancour, cast 
away all that malice wherewith you were before held fast, and be reformed to the way of eternal life in the 
footsteps of salvation. Tear out from your breast thorns and thistles, that the Lord’s seed may enrich you 
with a fertile produce, that the divine and spiritual cornfield may abound to the plentifulness of a fruitful 
harvest. Cast out the poison of gall, cast out the virus of discords. Let the mind which the malice of the 
serpent had infected be purged; let all bitterness which had settled within be softened by the sweetness of 
Christ. If you take both meat and drink from the sacrament of the cross, let the wood which at Mara 
availed in a figure for sweetening the taste, avail to you in reality for soothing your softened breast; and 
you shall not strive for a medicine for your increasing health. Be cured by that whereby you had been 
wounded. Love those whom you previously had hated; favour those whom you envied with unjust 
disparagements. Imitate good men, if you are able to follow them; but if you are not able to follow them, 
at least rejoice with them, and congratulate those who are better than you. Make yourself a sharer with 
them in united love; make yourself their associate in the alliance of charity and the bond of brotherhood. 
Your debts shall be remitted to you when you yourself shall have forgiven. Your sacrifices shall be received 
when you shall come in peace to God. Your thoughts and deeds shall be directed from above, when you 
consider those things which are divine and righteous, as it is written: “Let the heart of a man consider 
righteous things, that his steps may be directed by the Lord.” 


18. And you have many things to consider. Think of paradise, whither Cain does not enter, who by jealousy 
slew his brother. Think of the heavenly kingdom, to which the Lord does not admit any but those who are 
of one heart and mind. Consider that those alone can be called sons of God who are peacemakers, who in 
heavenly birth and by the divine law are made one, and respond to the likeness of God the Father and of 


Christ. Consider that we are standing under the eyes of God, that we are pursuing the course of our 
conversation and our life, with God Himself looking on and judging, that we may then at length be able to 
attain to the result of beholding Him, if we now delight Him who sees us, by our actions, if we show 
ourselves worthy of His favour and indulgence; if we, who are always to please Him in His kingdom, 
previously please Him in the world. 


TREATISE XI 
EXHORTATION TO MARTYRDOM, ADDRESSED TO FORTUNATUS 


PREFACE 


1. You have desired, beloved Fortunatus that, since the burden of persecutions and afflictions is lying 
heavy upon us, and in the ending and completion of the world the hateful time of Antichrist is already 
beginning to draw near, I would collect from the sacred Scriptures some exhortations for preparing and 
strengthening the minds of the brethren, whereby I might animate the soldiers of Christ for the heavenly 
and spiritual contest. I have been constrained to obey your so needful wish, so that as much as my limited 
powers, instructed by the aid of divine inspiration, are sufficient, some arms, as it were, and defences 
might be brought forth from the Lord’s precepts for the brethren who are about to fight. For it is little to 
arouse God’s people by the trumpet call of our voice, unless we confirm the faith of believers, and their 
valour dedicated and devoted to God, by the divine readings. 


2. But what more fitly or more fully agrees with my own care and solicitude, than to prepare the people 
divinely entrusted to me, and an army established in the heavenly camp, by assiduous exhortations 
against the darts and weapons of the devil? For he cannot be a soldier fitted for the war who has not first 
been exercised in the field; nor will he who seeks to gain the crown of contest be rewarded on the 
racecourse, unless he first considers the use and skilfulness of his powers. It is an ancient adversary and 
an old enemy with whom we wage our battle: six thousand years are now nearly completed since the devil 
first attacked man. All kinds of temptation, and arts, and snares for his overthrow, he has learned by the 
very practice of long years. If he finds Christ’s soldier unprepared, if unskilled, if not careful and watching 
with his whole heart; he circumvents him if ignorant, he deceives him incautious, he cheats him 
inexperienced. But if a man, keeping the Lord’s precepts, and bravely adhering to Christ, stands against 
him, he must needs be conquered, because Christ, whom that man confesses, is unconquered. 


3. And that I might not extend my discourse, beloved brother, to too great a length, and fatigue my hearer 
or reader by the abundance of a too diffuse style, I have made a compendium; so that the titles being 
placed first, which every one ought both to know and to have in mind, I might subjoin sections of the 
Lord’s word, and establish what I had proposed by the authority of the divine teaching, in such wise as 
that I might not appear to have sent you my own treatise so much, as to have suggested material for 
others to discourse on; a proceeding which will be of advantage to individuals with increased benefit. For 
if I were to give a man a garment finished and ready, it would be my garment that another was making 
use of, and probably the thing made for another would be found little fitting for his figure of stature and 
body. But now I have sent you the very wool and the purple from the Lamb, by whom we were redeemed 
and quickened; which, when you have received, you will make into a coat for yourself according to your 
own will, and the rather that you will rejoice in it as your own private and special garment. And you will 
exhibit to others also what we have sent, that they themselves may be able to finish it according to their 
will; so that that old nakedness being covered, they may all bear the garments of Christ robed in the 
sanctification of heavenly grace. 


4. Moreover also, beloved brethren, I have considered it a useful and wholesome plan in an exhortation so 
needful as that which may make martyrs, to cut off all delays and tardiness in our words, and to put away 
the windings of human discourse, and set down only those things which God speaks, wherewith Christ 
exhorts His servants to martyrdom. Those divine precepts themselves must be supplied, as it were, for 
arms for the combatants. Let them be the incitements of the warlike trumpet; let them be the clarion-blast 
for the warriors. Let the ears be roused by them; let the minds be prepared by them; let the powers both 
of soul and body be strengthened to all endurance of suffering. Let us only who, by the Lord’s permission, 
have given the first baptism to believers, also prepare each one for the second; urging and teaching that 
this is a baptism greater in grace, more lofty in power, more precious in honour—a baptism wherein 
angels baptize—a baptism in which God and His Christ exult—a baptism after which no one sins any more 
—a baptism which completes the increase of our faith—a baptism which, as we withdraw from the world, 
immediately associates us with God. In the baptism of water is received the remission of sins, in the 
baptism of blood the crown of virtues. This thing is to be embraced and desired, and to be asked for in all 
the entreaties of our petitions, that we who are God’s servants should be also His friends. 


HEADS OF THE FOLLOWING BOOK 


1. Therefore, in exhorting and preparing our brethren, and in arming them with firmness of virtue and 
faith for the heralding forth of the confession of the Lord, and for the battle of persecution and suffering, 
we must declare, in the first place, that the idols which man makes for himself are not gods. For things 
which are made are not greater than their maker and fashioner; nor can these things protect and preserve 
anybody, which themselves perish out of their temples, unless they are preserved by man. But neither are 
those elements to be worshipped which serve man according to the disposition and ordinance of God. 


2. The idols being destroyed, and the truth concerning the elements being manifested, we must show that 
God only is to be worshipped. 


3. Then we must add, what is God’s threatening against those who sacrifice to idols. 


4. Besides, we must teach that God does not easily pardon idolaters. 


5. And that God is so angry with idolatry, that He has even commanded those to be slain who persuade 
others to sacrifice and serve idols. 


6. After this we must subjoin, that being redeemed and quickened by the blood of Christ, we ought to 
prefer nothing to Christ, because He preferred nothing to us, and on our account preferred evil things to 
good, poverty to riches, servitude to rule, death to immortality; that we, on the contrary, in our sufferings 
are preferring the riches and delights of paradise to the poverty of the world, eternal dominion and 
kingdom to the slavery of time, immortality to death, God and Christ to the devil and Antichrist. 


7. We must urge also, that when snatched from the jaws of the devil, and freed from the snares of this 
world, if they begin to be in difficulty and trouble, they must not desire to return again to the world, and 
so lose the advantage of their withdrawal therefrom. 


8. That we must rather urge on and persevere in faith and virtue, and in completion of heavenly and 
spiritual grace, that we may attain to the palm and to the crown. 


9. For that afflictions and persecutions are brought about for this purpose, that we may be proved. 


10. Neither must we fear the injuries and penalties of persecutions, because greater is the Lord to protect 
than the devil to assault. 


11. And lest any one should be frightened and troubled at the afflictions and persecutions which we suffer 
in this world, we must prove that it was before foretold that the world would hold us in hatred, and that it 
would arouse persecutions against us; that from this very thing, that these things come to pass, is 
manifest the truth of the divine promise, in recompenses and rewards which shall afterwards follow; that 
it is no new thing which happens to Christians, since from the beginning of the world the good have 
suffered, and have been oppressed and slain by the unrighteous. 


12. In the last place, it must be laid down what hope and what reward await the righteous and martyrs 
after the struggles and the sufferings of this time, and that we shall receive more in the reward of our 
suffering than what we suffer here in the passion itself. 


ON THE EXHORTATION TO MARTYRDOM 


1. That idols are not gods, and that the elements are not to be worshipped in the place of gods. 


In the cxiiith Psalm it is shown that “the idols of the heathen are silver and gold, the work of men’s hands. 
They have a mouth, and speak not; eyes have they, and see not. They have ears, and hear not; neither is 
there any breath in their mouth. Let those that make them be made like unto them.” Also in the Wisdom of 
Solomon: “They counted all the idols of the nations to be gods, which neither have the use of eyes to see, 
nor noses to draw breath, nor ears to hear, nor fingers on their hands to handle; and as for their feet, they 
are slow to go. For man made them, and he that borrowed his own spirit fashioned them; but no man can 
make a god like unto himself. For, since he is mortal, he worketh a dead thing with wicked hands; for he 
himself is better than the things which he worshippeth, since he indeed lived once, but they never.” In 
Exodus also: “Thou shalt not make to thee an idol, nor the likeness of anything.” Moreover, in Solomon, 
concerning the elements: “Neither by considering the works did they acknowledge who was the 
workmaster; but deemed either fire, or wind, or the swift air, or the circle of the stars, or the violent 
water, or the sun, or the moon, to be gods. On account of whose beauty, if they thought this, let them 
know how much more beautiful is the Lord than they. Or if they admired their powers and operations, let 
them understand by them, that He that made these mighty things is mightier than they.” 


2. That God alone must be worshipped. 


“As it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” Also in Exodus: 
“Thou shalt have none other gods beside me.” Also in Deuteronomy: “See ye, see ye that I am He, and that 
there is no God beside me. I will kill, and will make alive; I will smite, and I will heal; and there is none 
who can deliver out of mine hands.” In the Apocalypse, moreover: “And I saw another angel fly in the 
midst of heaven, having the everlasting Gospel to preach over the earth, and over all nations, and tribes, 
and tongues, and peoples, saying with a loud voice, Fear God rather, and give glory to Him: for the hour of 
His judgment is come; and worship Him that made heaven and earth, and the sea, and all that therein is.” 
So also the Lord, in His Gospel, makes mention of the first and second commandment, saying, “Hear, O 
Israel, The Lord thy God is one God;” and, “Thou shalt love thy Lord with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength. This is the first; and the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” And once more: 
“And this is life eternal, that they may know Thee, the only and true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou 
hast sent.” 


3. What is God’s threatening against those who sacrifice to idols? 


In Exodus: “He that sacrificeth unto any gods but the Lord only, shall be rooted out.” Also in 
Deuteronomy: “They sacrificed unto demons, and not to God.” In Isaiah also: “They worshipped those 
which their fingers have made; and the mean man was bowed down, and the great man was humbled: and 
I will not forgive them.” And again: “To them hast thou poured out drink-offerings, and to them thou hast 
offered sacrifices. For these, therefore, shall I not be angry, saith the Lord?” In Jeremiah also: “Walk ye 
not after other gods, to serve them; and worship them not, and provoke me not in the works of your 
hands, to destroy you.” In the Apocalypse too: “If any man worship the beast and his image, and receive 
his mark in his forehead or in his hand, he shall also drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which is mixed 
in the cup of His wrath, and shall be punished with fire and brimstone before the eyes of the holy angels, 
and before the eyes of the Lamb: and the smoke of their torments shall ascend for ever and ever: and they 
shall have no rest day or night, whosoever worship the beast and his image.” 


4. That God does not easily pardon idolaters. 


Moses in Exodus prays for the people, and does not obtain his prayer, saying: “I pray, O Lord, this people 
hath sinned a great sin. They have made them gods of gold. And now, if Thou forgivest them their sin, 
forgive it; but if not, blot me out of the book which Thou hast written. And the Lord said unto Moses, If 
any one hath sinned against me, him will I blot out of my book.” Moreover, when Jeremiah besought for 
the people, the Lord speaks to him, saying: “And pray not thou for this people, and entreat not for them in 
prayer and supplication; because I will not hear in the time wherein they shall call upon me in the time of 
their affliction.” Ezekiel also denounces this same anger of God upon those who sin against God, and says: 
“And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying, Son of man, whatsoever land sinneth against me, by 
committing an offence, I will stretch forth mine hand upon it, and will crush the support of the bread 
thereof; and I will send into it famine, and I will take away from it man and beast. And though these three 
men were in the midst of it, Noah, Daniel, and Job, they shall not deliver sons nor daughters; they 
themselves only shall be delivered.” Likewise in the first book of Kings: “If a man sin by offending against 
another, they shall beseech the Lord for him; but if a man sin against God, who shall entreat for him?” 


5. That God is so angry against idolatry, that He has even enjoined those to be slain who persuade others 
to sacrifice and serve idols. 


In Deuteronomy: “But if thy brother, or thy son, or thy daughter, or thy wife which is in thy bosom, or thy 
friend which is the fellow of thine own soul, should ask thee secretly, saying, Let us go and serve other 
gods, the gods of the nations, thou shalt not consent unto him, and thou shalt not hearken unto him, 
neither shall thine eye spare him, neither shalt thou conceal him, declaring thou shalt declare concerning 
him. Thine hand shall be upon him first of all to put him to death, and afterwards the hand of all the 
people; and they shall stone him, and he shall die, because he hath sought to turn thee away from the 
Lord thy God.” And again the Lord speaks, and says, that neither must a city be spared, even though the 
whole city should consent to idolatry: “Or if thou shalt hear in one of the cities which the Lord thy God 
shall give thee, to dwell there, saying, Let us go and serve other gods, which thou hast not known, slaying 
thou shalt kill all who are in the city with the slaughter of the sword, and burn the city with fire, and it 
shall be without habitation for ever. Moreover, it shall no more be rebuilt, that the Lord may be turned 
from the indignation of His anger. And He will show thee mercy, and He will pity thee, and will multiply 
thee, if thou wilt hear the voice of the Lord thy God, and wilt observe His precepts.” Remembering which 
precept and its force, Mattathias slew him who had approached the altar to sacrifice. But if before the 
coming of Christ these precepts concerning the worship of God and the despising of idols were observed, 
how much more should they be regarded since Christ’s advent; since He, when He came, not only 
exhorted us with words, but with deeds also, but after all wrongs and contumelies, suffered also, and was 
crucified, that He might teach us to suffer and to die by His example, that there might be no excuse for a 
man not to suffer for Him, since He suffered for us; and that since He suffered for the sins of others, much 
rather ought each to suffer for his own sins. And therefore in the Gospel He threatens, and says: 
“Whosoever shall confess me before men, him will I also confess before my Father which is in heaven; but 
whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny before my Father which is in heaven.” The 
Apostle Paul also says: “For if we die with Him, we shall also live with Him; if we suffer, we shall also 
reign with Him; if we deny Him, He also will deny us.” John too: “Whosoever denieth the Son, the same 
hath not the Father; he that acknowledgeth the Son, hath both the Son and the Father.” Whence the Lord 
exhorts and strengthens us to contempt of death, saying: “Fear not them which kill the body, but are not 
able to kill the soul; but rather fear Him which is able to kill soul and body in Gehenna.” And again: “He 
that loveth his life shall lose it; and he who hateth his life in this world, shall keep it unto life eternal.” 


6. That, being redeemed and quickened by the blood of Christ, we ought to prefer nothing to Christ. 


In the Gospel the Lord speaks, and says: “He that loveth father or mother more than me, is not worthy of 
me; and he that loveth son or daughter more than me, is not worthy of me; and he that taketh not his 
cross and followeth me, is not worthy of me.” So also it is written in Deuteronomy: “They who say to their 
father and their mother, I have not known thee, and have not acknowledged their own children, these 
have kept Thy precepts, and have observed Thy covenant.” Moreover, the Apostle Paul says: “Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or hunger, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword? As it is written, Because for Thy sake we are killed all the day long, we are counted as 


sheep for the slaughter. Nay, in all these things we overcome on account of Him who hath loved us.” And 
again: “Ye are not your own, for ye are bought with a great price. Glorify and bear God in your body.” And 
again: “Christ died for all, that both they which live may not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
Him which died for them, and rose again.” 


7. That those who are snatched from the jaws of the devil, and delivered from the snares of this world, 
ought not again to return to the world, lest they should lose the advantage of their withdrawal therefrom. 


In Exodus the Jewish people, prefigured as a shadow and image of us, when, with God for their guardian 
and avenger, they had escaped the most severe slavery of Pharaoh and of Egypt—that is, of the devil and 
the world—faithless and ungrateful in respect of God, murmur against Moses, looking back to the 
discomforts of the desert and of their labour; and, not understanding the divine benefits of liberty and 
salvation, they seek to return to the slavery of Egypt—that is, of the world whence they had been drawn 
forth—when they ought rather to have trusted and believed on God, since He who delivers His people 
from the devil and the world, protects them also when delivered. “Wherefore hast thou thus done with 
us,” say they, “in casting us forth out of Egypt? It is better for us to serve the Egyptians than to die in this 
wilderness. And Moses said unto the people, Trust, and stand fast, and see the salvation which is from the 
Lord, which He shall do to you to-day. The Lord Himself shall fight for you, and ye shall hold your peace.” 
The Lord, admonishing us of this in His Gospel, and teaching that we should not return again to the devil 
and to the world, which we have renounced, and whence we have escaped, says: “No man looking back, 
and putting his hand to the plough, is fit for the kingdom of God.” And again: “And let him that is in the 
field not return back. Remember Lot’s wife.” And lest any one should be retarded by any covetousness of 
wealth or attraction of his own people from following Christ, He adds, and says: “He that forsaketh not all 
that he hath, cannot be my disciple.” 


8. That we must press on and persevere in faith and virtue, and in completion of heavenly and spiritual 
grace, that we may attain to the palm and the crown. 


In the book of Chronicles: “The Lord is with you so long as ye also are with Him; but if ye forsake Him, He 
will forsake you.” In Ezekiel also: “The righteousness of the righteous shall not deliver him in what day 
soever he may transgress.” Moreover, in the Gospel the Lord speaks, and says: “He that shall endure to 
the end, the same shall be saved.” And again: “If ye shall abide in my word, ye shall be my disciples 
indeed; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” Moreover, forewarning us that we 
ought always to be ready, and to stand firmly equipped and armed, He adds, and says: “Let your loins be 
girded about, and your lamps burning, and ye yourselves like unto men that wait for their lord when he 
shall return from the wedding, that when he cometh and knocketh they may open unto him. Blessed are 
those servants whom their lord, when he cometh, shall find watching.” Also the blessed Apostle Paul, that 
our faith may advance and grow, and attain to the highest point, exhorts us, saying: “Know ye not, that 
they which run in a race run all indeed, yet one receiveth the prize? So run, that ye may obtain. And they, 
indeed, that they may receive a corruptible crown; but ye an incorruptible.” And again: “No man that 
warreth for God binds himself to anxieties of this world, that he may be able to please Him to whom he 
hath approved himself. Moreover, also, if a man should contend, he will not be crowned unless he have 
fought lawfully.” And again: “Now I beseech you, brethren, by the mercy of God, that ye constitute your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God; and be not conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed in the renewing of your spirit, that ye may prove what is the will of God, good, and 
acceptable, and perfect.” And again: “We are children of God: but if children, then heirs; heirs indeed of 
God, but joint-heirs with Christ, if we suffer together, that we may also be glorified together.” And in the 
Apocalypse the same exhortation of divine preaching speaks, saying, “Hold fast that which thou hast, lest 
another take thy crown;” which example of perseverance and persistence is pointed out in Exodus, when 
Moses, for the overthrow of Amalek, who bore the type of the devil, raised up his open hands in the sign 
and sacrament of the cross, and could not conquer his adversary unless when he had stedfastly 
persevered in the sign with hands continually lifted up. “And it came to pass,” says he, “when Moses 
raised up his hands, Israel prevailed; but when he let down his hands, Amalek grew mighty. And they took 
a stone and placed it under him, and he sate thereon. And Aaron and Hur held up his hands on the one 
side and on the other side, and Moses’ hands were made steady even to the going down of the sun. And 
Jesus routed Amalek and all his people. And the Lord said unto Moses, Write this, and let it be a memorial 
in a book, and tell it in the ears of Jesus; because in destroying I will destroy the remembrance of Amalek 
from under heaven.” 


9. That afflictions and persecutions arise for the sake of our being proved. 


In Deuteronomy, “The Lord your God proveth you, that He may know if ye love the Lord your God with all 
your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your strength.” And again, Solomon: “The furnace proveth 
the potter’s vessel, and righteous men the trial of tribulation.” Paul also testifies similar things, and 
speaks, saying: “We glory in the hope of the glory of God. And not only so, but we glory in tribulations 
also; knowing that tribulation worketh patience, and patience experience, and experience hope; and hope 
maketh not ashamed, because the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit who is given 
unto us.” And Peter, in his epistle, lays it down, and says: “Beloved, be not surprised at the fiery heat 
which falleth upon you, which happens for your trial; and fail not, as if some new thing were happening 


unto you. But as often as ye communicate with the sufferings of Christ, rejoice in all things, that also in 
the revelation made of His glory you may rejoice with gladness. If ye be reproached in the name of Christ, 
happy are ye; because the name of the majesty and power of the Lord resteth upon you; which indeed 
according to them is blasphemed, but according to us is honoured.” 


10. That injuries and penalties of persecutions are not to be feared by us, because greater is the Lord to 
protect than the devil to assault. 


John, in his epistle, proves this, saying: “Greater is He who is in you than he that is in the world.” Also in 
the cxviith Psalm: “I will not fear what man can do unto me; the Lord is my helper.” And again: “These in 
chariots, and those in horses; but we will glory in the name of the Lord our God. They themselves are 
bound, and they have fallen; but we have risen up, and stand upright.” And even more strongly the Holy 
Spirit, teaching and showing that the army of the devil is not to be feared, and that, if the foe should 
declare war against us, our hope consists rather in that war itself; and that by that conflict the righteous 
attain to the reward of the divine abode and eternal salvation,—lays down in the twenty-sixth Psalm, and 
says: “Though an host should be arrayed against me, my heart shall not fear; though war should rise up 
against me, in that will I put my hope. One hope have I sought of the Lord, this will I require; that I may 
dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life.” Also in Exodus, the Holy Scripture declares that we 
are rather multiplied and increased by afflictions, saying: “And the more they afflicted them, so much the 
more they became greater, and waxed stronger.” And in the Apocalypse, divine protection is promised to 
our sufferings. “Fear nothing of these things,” it says, “which thou shalt suffer.” Nor does any one else 
promise to us security and protection, than He who also speaks by Isaiah the prophet, saying: “Fear not; 
for I have redeemed thee, and called thee by thy name: thou art mine. And if thou passest through the 
water, I am with thee, and the rivers shall not overflow thee. And if thou passest through the fire, thou 
shalt not be burned, and the flame shall not burn thee; for I, the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, am 
He who maketh thee safe.” Who also promises in the Gospel that divine help shall not be wanting to God’s 
servants in persecutions, saying: “But when they shall deliver you up, take no thought how or what ye 
shall speak. For it shall be given you in that hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye who speak, but the 
Spirit of your Father who speaketh in you.” And again: “Settle it in your hearts not to meditate before how 
to answer. For I will give you a mouth and wisdom, which your adversaries shall not be able to resist.” As 
in Exodus God speaks to Moses when he delayed and trembled to go to the people, saying: “Who hath 
given a mouth to man? and who hath made the stammerer? and who the deaf man? and who the seeing, 
and the blind man? Have not I, the Lord God? And now go, and I will open thy mouth, and will instruct 
thee what thou shalt say.” Nor is it difficult for God to open the mouth of a man devoted to Himself, and to 
inspire constancy and confidence in speech to His confessor; since in the book of Numbers He made even 
a she-ass to speak against the prophet Balaam. Wherefore in persecutions let no one think what danger 
the devil is bringing in, but let him indeed consider what help God affords; nor let human mischief 
overpower the mind, but let divine protection strengthen the faith; since every one, according to the 
Lord’s promises and the deservings of his faith, receives so much from God’s help as he thinks that he 
receives. Nor is there anything which the Almighty is not able to grant, unless the failing faith of the 
receiver be deficient and give way. 


11. That it was before predicted that the world would hold us in abhorrence, and that it would stir up 
persecutions against us, and that no new thing is happening to the Christians, since from the beginning of 
the world the good have suffered, and the righteous have been oppressed and slain by the unrighteous. 


The Lord in the Gospel forewarns and foretells, saying: “If the world hates you, know that it first hated 
me. If ye were of the world, the world would love what is its own: but because ye are not of the world, and 
I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the world hateth you. Remember the word that I spoke unto 
you, The servant is not greater than his master. If they have persecuted me, they will persecute you also.” 
And again: “The hour will come, that every one that killeth you will think that he doeth God service; but 
they will do this because they have not known the Father nor me. But these things have I told you, that 
when the hour shall come ye may remember them, because I told you.” And again: “Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, That ye shall weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice; ye shall be sorrowful, but your 
sorrow Shall be turned into joy.” And again: “These things have I spoken unto you, that in me ye may have 
peace; but in the world ye shall have tribulation: but be of good confidence, for I have overcome the 
world.” And when He was interrogated by His disciples concerning the sign of His coming, and of the 
consummation of the world, He answered and said: “Take care lest any deceive you: for many shall come 
in my name, saying, I am Christ; and shall deceive many. And ye shall begin to hear of wars, and rumours 
of wars; see that ye be not troubled: for these things must needs come to pass, but the end is not yet. For 
nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom: and there shall be famines, and 
earthquakes, and pestilences, in every place. But all these things are the beginnings of travailings. Then 
they shall deliver you up into affliction, and shall kill you: and ye shall be hateful to all nations for my 
name’s sake. And then shall many be offended, and shall betray one another, and shall hate one another. 
And many false prophets shall arise, and shall seduce many; and because wickedness shall abound, the 
love of many shall wax cold. But he who shall endure to the end, the same shall be saved. And this Gospel 
of the kingdom shall be preached through all the world, for a testimony to all nations; and then shall come 
the end. When, therefore, ye shall see the abomination of desolation which is spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet, standing in the holy place (let him who readeth understand), then let them which are in Judea 


flee to the mountains; and let him which is on the house-roof not go down to take anything from the 
house; and let him who is in the field not return back to carry away his clothes. But woe to them that are 
pregnant, and to those that are giving suck in those days! But pray ye that your flight be not in the winter, 
nor on the Sabbath-day: for there shall be great tribulation, such as has not arisen from the beginning of 
the world until now, neither shall arise. And unless those days should be shortened, no flesh should be 
saved; but for the elect’s sake those days shall be shortened. Then if any one shall say unto you, Lo, here 
is Christ, or, Lo, there; believe him not. For there shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall 
show great signs and wonders, to cause error, if it be possible, even to the elect. But take ye heed: behold, 
I have foretold you all things. If, therefore, they shall say to you, Lo, he is in the desert; go not forth: lo, he 
is in the sleeping chambers; believe it not. For as the flashing of lightning goeth forth from the east, and 
appeareth even to the west, so also shall the coming of the Son of man be. Wheresoever the carcase shall 
be, there shall the eagles be gathered together. But immediately after the affliction of those days the sun 
shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the 
powers of heaven shall be moved: and then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven: and all the 
tribes of the earth shall lament, and shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven with great 
power and glory. And He shall send His angels with a great trumpet, and they shall gather together His 
elect from the four winds, from the heights of heaven, even into the farthest bounds thereof.” And these 
are not new or sudden things which are now happening to Christians; since the good and righteous, and 
those who are devoted to God in the law of innocence and the fear of true religion, advance always 
through afflictions, and wrongs, and the severe and manifold penalties of troubles, in the hardship of a 
narrow path. Thus, at the very beginning of the world, the righteous Abel was the first to be slain by his 
brother; and Jacob was driven into exile, and Joseph was sold, and king Saul persecuted the merciful 
David; and king Ahab endeavoured to oppress Elias, who firmly and bravely asserted the majesty of God. 
Zacharias the priest was slain between the temple and the altar, that himself might there become a 
sacrifice where he was accustomed to offer sacrifices to God. So many martyrdoms of the righteous have, 
in fact, often been celebrated; so many examples of faith and virtue have been set forth to future 
generations. The three youths, Ananias, Azarias, and Misaeel, equal in age, agreeing in love, stedfast in 
faith, constant in virtue, stronger than the flames and penalties that urged them, proclaim that they only 
obey God, that they know Him alone, that they worship Him alone, saying: “O king Nebuchodonosor, there 
is no need for us to answer thee in this matter. For the God whom we serve is able to deliver us out of the 
furnace of burning fire; and He will deliver us from thy hands, O king. And if not, be it known unto thee, 
that we do not serve thy gods, and we do not adore the golden image which thou hast set up.” And Daniel, 
devoted to God, and filled with the Holy Spirit, exclaims and says: “I worship nothing but the Lord my 
God, who founded the heaven and the earth.” Tobias also, although under a royal and tyrannical slavery, 
yet in feeling and spirit free, maintains his confession to God, and sublimely announces both the divine 
power and majesty, saying: “In the land of my captivity I confess to Him, and I show forth His power in a 
sinful nation.” What, indeed, do we find in the Maccabees of seven brethren, equals alike in their lot of 
birth and virtues, filling up the number seven in the sacrament of a perfected completion? Seven brethren 
were thus associating in martyrdom. As the first seven days in the divine arrangement containing seven 
thousand of years, as the seven spirits and seven angels which stand and go in and out before the face of 
God, and the seven-branched lamp in the tabernacle of witness, and the seven golden candlesticks in the 
Apocalypse, and the seven columns in Solomon upon which Wisdom built her house; so here also the 
number seven of the brethren, embracing, in the quantity of their number, the seven churches, as likewise 
in the first book of Kings we read that the barren hath borne seven. And in Isaiah seven women lay hold 
on one man, whose name they ask to be called upon them. And the Apostle Paul, who refers to this lawful 
and certain number, writes to the seven churches. And in the Apocalypse the Lord directs His divine and 
heavenly precepts to the seven churches and their angels, which number is now found in this case, in the 
seven brethren, that a lawful consummation may be completed. With the seven children is manifestly 
associated also the mother, their origin and root, who subsequently begat seven churches, she herself 
having been first, and alone founded upon a rock by the voice of the Lord. Nor is it of no account that in 
their sufferings the mother alone is with her children. For martyrs who witness themselves as the sons of 
God in suffering are now no more counted as of any father but God, as in the Gospel the Lord teaches, 
saying, “Call no man your father upon earth; for one is your Father, which is in heaven.” 


But what utterances of confessions did they herald forth! how illustrious, how great proofs of faith did 
they afford! The king Antiochus, their enemy—yea, in Antiochus Antichrist was set forth—sought to 
pollute the mouths of martyrs, glorious and unconquered in the spirit of confession, with the contagion of 
swine’s flesh; and when he had severely beaten them with whips, and could prevail nothing, commanded 
iron plates to be heated, which being heated and made to glow, he commanded him who had first spoken, 
and had more provoked the king with the constancy of his virtue and faith, to be brought up and roasted, 
his tongue having first been pulled out and cut off, which had confessed God; and this happened the more 
gloriously to the martyr. For the tongue which had confessed the name of God, ought itself first to go to 
God. Then in the second, sharper pains having been devised, before he tortured the other limbs, he tore 
off the skin of his head with the hair, doubtless with a purpose in his hatred. For since Christ is the head 
of the man, and God is the head of Christ, he who tore the head in the martyr was persecuting God and 
Christ in that head. But he, trusting in his martyrdom, and promising to himself from the retribution of 
God the reward of resurrection, exclaimed and said, “Thou indeed impotently destroyest us out of this 
present life; but the King of the world will raise us up, who die for His laws, unto the eternal resurrection 
of life.” The third being challenged, quickly put forth his tongue; for he had learned from his brother to 


despise the punishment of cutting off the tongue. Moreover, he firmly held forth his hands to be cut off, 
greatly happy in such a mode of punishment, since it was his lot to imitate, by stretching forth his hands, 
the form of his Lord’s passion. And also the fourth, with like virtue, despising the tortures, and answering, 
to restrain the king, with a heavenly voice exclaimed, and said, “It is better that those who are given to 
death by men should wait for hope from God, to be raised up by Him again to eternal life. For to thee 
there shall be no resurrection to life.” The fifth, besides treading under foot the torments of the king, and 
his severe and various tortures, by the strength of faith, animated to prescience also and knowledge of 
future events by the Spirit of divinity, foretold to the king the wrath of God, and the vengeance that should 
swiftly follow. “Having power,” said he, “among men, though thou art corruptible, thou doest what thou 
wilt. But think not that our race is forsaken of God. Abide, and see His great power, how He will torment 
thee and thy seed.” What alleviation was that to the martyr! how substantial a comfort in his sufferings, 
not to consider his own torments, but to predict the penalties of his tormentor! But in the sixth, not his 
bravery only, but also his humility, is to be set forth; that the martyr claimed nothing to himself, nor even 
made an account of the honour of his own confession with proud words, but rather ascribed it to his sins 
that he was suffering persecution from the king, while he attributed to God that afterwards he should be 
avenged. He taught that martyrs are modest, that they were confident of vengeance, and boasted nothing 
in their suffering. “Do not,” said he, “needlessly err; for we on our own account suffer these things, as 
sinning against our God. But think not thou that thou shalt be unpunished, who darest to fight against 
God.” Also the admirable mother, who, neither broken down by the weakness of her sex, nor moved by her 
manifold bereavement, looked upon her dying children with cheerfulness, and did not reckon those things 
punishments of her darlings, but glories, giving as great a witness to God by the virtue of her eyes, as her 
children had given by the tortures and suffering of their limbs; when, after the punishment and slaying of 
six, there remained one of the brethren, to whom the king promised riches, and power, and many things, 
that his cruelty and ferocity might be soothed by the satisfaction of even one being subdued, and asked 
that the mother would entreat that her son might be cast down with herself; she entreated, but it was as 
became a mother of martyrs—as became one who was mindful of the law and of God—as became one who 
loved her sons not delicately, but bravely. For she entreated, but it was that he would confess God. She 
entreated that the brother would not be separated from his brothers in the alliance of praise and glory; 
then only considering herself the mother of seven sons, if it should happen to her to have brought forth 
seven sons, not to the world, but to God. Therefore arming him, and strengthening him, and so bearing 
her son by a more blessed birth, she said, “O son, pity me that bare thee ten months in the womb, and 
gave thee milk for three years, and nourished thee and brought thee up to this age; I pray thee, O son, 
look upon the heaven and the earth; and having considered all the things which are in them, understand 
that out of nothing God made these things and the human race. Therefore, O son, do not fear that 
executioner; but being made worthy of thy brethren, receive death, that in the same mercy I may receive 
thee with thy brethren.” The mother’s praise was great in her exhortation to virtue, but greater in the fear 
of God and in the truth of faith, that she promised nothing to herself or her son from the honour of the six 
martyrs, nor believed that the prayer of the brothers would avail for the salvation of one who should deny, 
but rather persuaded him to become a sharer in their suffering, that in the day of judgment he might be 
found with his brethren. After this the mother also dies with her children; for neither was anything else 
becoming, than that she who had borne and made martyrs, should be joined in the fellowship of glory with 
them, and that she herself should follow those whom she had sent before to God. And lest any, when the 
opportunity either of a certificate or of any such matter is offered to him whereby he may deceive, should 
embrace the wicked part of deceivers, let us not be silent, moreover, about Eleazar, who, when an 
opportunity was offered him by the ministers of the king, that having received the flesh which it was 
allowable for him to partake of, he might pretend, for the misguiding of the king, that he ate those things 
which were forced upon him from the sacrifices and unlawful meats, would not consent to this deception, 
saying that it was fitting neither for his age nor nobility to feign that, whereby others would be 
scandalized and led into error; if they should think that Eleazar, being ninety years old, had left and 
betrayed the law of God, and had gone over to the manner of aliens; and that it was not of so much 
consequence to gain the short moments of life, and so incur eternal punishment from an offended God. 
And he having been long tortured, and now at length reduced to extremity, while he was dying in the 
midst of stripes and tortures, groaned and said, “O Lord, that hast the holy knowledge, it is manifest that 
although I might be delivered from death, I suffer the severest pains of body, being beaten with scourges; 
but with my mind, on account of Thy fear, I willingly suffer these things.” Assuredly his faith was sincere 
and his virtue sound, and abundantly pure, not to have regarded king Antiochus, but God the Judge, and 
to have known that it could not avail him for salvation if he should mock and deceive man, when God, who 
is the judge of our conscience, and who only is to be feared, cannot at all be mocked nor deceived. If, 
therefore, we also live as dedicated and devoted to God—if we make our way over the ancient and sacred 
footsteps of the righteous, let us go through the same proofs of sufferings, the same testimonies of 
passions, considering the glory of our time the greater on this account, that while ancient examples may 
be numbered, yet that subsequently, when the abundance of virtue and faith was in excess, the Christian 
martyrs cannot be numbered, as the Apocalypse testifies and says: “After these things I beheld a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of every nation, and of every tribe, and people, and language, 
standing in the sight of the throne and of the Lamb; and they were clothed in white robes, and palms were 
in their hands; and they said with a loud voice, Salvation to our God, who sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb! And one of the elders answered and said unto me, Who are those which are arrayed in 
white robes, and whence come they? And I said unto him, My lord, thou knowest. And he said unto me, 


These are they who have come out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve Him day and night 
in His temple.” But if the assembly of the Christian martyrs is shown and proved to be so great, let no one 
think it a hard or a difficult thing to become a martyr, when he sees that the crowd of martyrs cannot be 
numbered. 


12. What hope and reward remains for the righteous and for martyrs after the conflicts and sufferings of 
this present time, 


The Holy Spirit shows and predicts by Solomon, saying: “And although in the sight of men they suffered 
torments, yet their hope is full of immortality. And having been troubled in a few things, they shall be in 
many happily ordered, because God has tried them, and has found them worthy of Himself. As gold in the 
furnace, He hath tried them; and as whole burnt-offerings of sacrifice, He hath received them, and in its 
season there will be respect of them. They will shine and run about as sparks in a place set with reeds. 
They shall judge the nations, and have dominion over the peoples; and their Lord shall reign for ever.” In 
the same also our vengeance is described, and the repentance of those who persecute and molest us is 
announced. “Then,” saith he, “shall the righteous stand in great constancy before such as have afflicted 
them, and who have taken away their labours; when they see it, they shall be troubled with a horrible 
fear: and they shall marvel at the suddenness of their unexpected salvation, saying among themselves, 
repenting and groaning for anguish of spirit, These are they whom we had sometime in derision and as a 
proverb of reproach. We fools counted their life madness, and their end to be without honour. How are 
they numbered among the children of God, and their lot is among the saints! Therefore have we erred 
from the way of truth, and the light of righteousness hath not shined unto us, and the sun hath not risen 
upon us. We have been wearied in the way of unrighteousness and perdition, and have walked through 
hard deserts, but have not known the way of the Lord. What hath pride profited us, or what hath the 
boasting of riches brought to us? All these things have passed away like a shadow.” Likewise in the cxvth 
Psalm is shown the price and the reward of suffering: “Precious,” it says, “in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of His saints.” In the cxxvth Psalm also is expressed the sadness of the struggle, and the joy of the 
retribution: “They who sow,” it says, “in tears, shall reap in joy. As they walked, they walked and wept, 
casting their seeds; but as they come again, they shall come in exultation, bearing their sheaves.” And 
again, in the cxviiith Psalm: “Blessed are those that are undefiled in the way, who walk in the law of the 
Lord. Blessed are they who search His testimonies, and seek Him out with their whole heart.” Moreover, 
the Lord in the Gospel, Himself the avenger of our persecution and the rewarder of our suffering, says: 
“Blessed are they who suffer persecution for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
And again: “Blessed shall ye be when men shall hate you, and shall separate you, and shall expel you, and 
shall revile your name as evil, for the Son of man’s sake. Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy; for, 
behold, your reward is great in heaven.” And once more: “Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake, the 
same shall save it.” Nor do the rewards of the divine promise attend those alone who are reproached and 
slain; but if the passion itself be wanting to the faithful, while their faith has remained sound and 
unconquered, and having forsaken and contemned all his possessions, the Christian has shown that he is 
following Christ, even he also is honoured by Christ among the martyrs, as He Himself promises and says: 
“There is no man that leaveth house, or land, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for the kingdom 
of God’s sake, but shall receive seven times as much in this present time, and in the world to come eternal 
life.” In the Apocalypse also He says the same thing: “And I saw,” saith he, “the souls of them that were 
slain for the name of Jesus and the word of God.” And when he had placed those who were slain in the 
first place, he added, saying: “And whosoever had not worshipped the image of the beast, neither had 
received his mark upon their forehead or in their hand;” all these he joins together, as seen by him at one 
time in the same place, and says, “And they lived and reigned with Christ.” He says that all live and reign 
with Christ, not only who have been slain; but even whosoever, standing in firmness of the faith and in the 
fear of God, have not worshipped the image of the beast, and have not consented to his deadly and 
sacrilegious edicts. 


13. That we receive more as the reward of our suffering than what we endure here in the suffering itself, 


The blessed Apostle Paul proves; who by the divine condescension, being caught up into the third heaven 
and into paradise, testifies that he heard unspeakable words, who boasts that he saw Jesus Christ by the 
faith of sight, who professes that which he both learnt and saw with the greater truth of consciousness, 
and says: “The sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the coming glory which 
shall be revealed in us.” Who, then, does not with all his powers labour to attain to such a glory that he 
may become the friend of God, that he may at once rejoice with Christ, that after earthly tortures and 
punishments he may receive divine rewards? If to soldiers of this world it is glorious to return in triumph 
to their country when the foe is vanquished, how much more excellent and greater is the glory, when the 
devil is overcome, to return in triumph to paradise, and to bring back victorious trophies to that place 
whence Adam was ejected as a sinner, after casting down him who formerly had cast him down; to offer to 
God the most acceptable gift—an uncorrupted faith, and an unyielding virtue of mind, an illustrious praise 
of devotion; to accompany Him when He shall come to receive vengeance from His enemies, to stand at 
His side when He shall sit to judge, to become co-heir of Christ, to be made equal to the angels; with the 
patriarchs, with the apostles, with the prophets, to rejoice in the possession of the heavenly kingdom! 
Such thoughts as these, what persecution can conquer, what tortures can overcome? The brave and 


stedfast mind, founded in religious meditations, endures; and the spirit abides unmoved against all the 
terrors of the devil and the threats of the world, when it is strengthened by the sure and solid faith of 
things to come. In persecutions, earth is shut up, but heaven is opened; Antichrist is threatening, but 
Christ is protecting; death is brought in, but immortality follows; the world is taken away from him that is 
slain, but paradise is set forth to him restored; the life of time is extinguished, but the life of eternity is 
realized. What a dignity it is, and what a security, to go gladly from hence, to depart gloriously in the 
midst of afflictions and tribulations; in a moment to close the eyes with which men and the world are 
looked upon, and at once to open them to look upon God and Christ! Of such a blessed departure how 
great is the swiftness! You shall be suddenly taken away from earth, to be placed in the heavenly 
kingdoms. It behoves us to embrace these things in our mind and consideration, to meditate on these 
things day and night. If persecution should fall upon such a soldier of God, his virtue, prompt for battle, 
will not be able to be overcome. Or if his call should come to him before, his faith shall not be without 
reward, seeing it was prepared for martyrdom; without loss of time, the reward is rendered by the 
judgment of God. In persecution, the warfare,—in peace, the purity of conscience, is crowned. 


TREATISE XII 
THREE BOOKS OF TESTIMONIES AGAINST THE JEWS 


Cyprian to his son Quirinus, greeting. It was necessary, my beloved son, that I should obey your spiritual 
desire, which asked with most urgent petition for those divine teachings wherewith the Lord has 
condescended to teach and instruct us by the Holy Scriptures, that, being led away from the darkness of 
error, and enlightened by His pure and shining light, we may keep the way of life through the saving 
sacraments. And indeed, as you have asked, so has this discourse been arranged by me; and this treatise 
has been ordered in an abridged compendium, so that I should not scatter what was written in too diffuse 
an abundance, but, as far as my poor memory suggested, might collect all that was necessary in selected 
and connected heads, under which I may seem, not so much to have treated the subject, as to have 
afforded material for others to treat it. Moreover, to readers also, brevity of the same kind is of very great 
advantage, in that a treatise of too great length dissipates the understanding and perception of the reader, 
while a tenacious memory keeps that which is read in a more exact compendium. But I have comprised in 
my undertaking two books of equally moderate length: one wherein I have endeavoured to show that the 
Jews, according to what had before been foretold, had departed from God, and had lost God’s favour, 
which had been given them in past time, and had been promised them for the future; while the Christians 
had succeeded to their place, deserving well of the Lord by faith, and coming out of all nations and from 
the whole world. The second book likewise contains the sacrament of Christ, that He has come who was 
announced according to the Scriptures, and has done and perfected all those things whereby He was 
foretold as being able to be perceived and known. And these things may be of advantage to you 
meanwhile, as you read, for forming the first lineaments of your faith. More strength will be given you, 
and the intelligence of the heart will be effected more and more, as you examine more fully the 
Scriptures, old and new, and read through the complete volumes of the spiritual books. For now we have 
filled a small measure from the divine fountains, which in the meantime we would send to you. You will be 
able to drink more plentifully, and to be more abundantly satisfied, if you also will approach to drink 
together with us at the same springs of the divine fulness. I bid you, beloved son, always heartily farewell. 


FIRST BOOK 


HEADS 


1. That the Jews have fallen under the heavy wrath of God, because they have departed from the Lord, 
and have followed idols. 


2. Also because they did not believe the prophets, and put them to death. 
3. That it was previously foretold that they would neither know the Lord, nor understand nor receive Him. 


4. That the Jews would not understand the Holy Scriptures, but that they would be intelligible in the last 
times, after Christ had come. 


5. That the Jews could understand nothing of the Scriptures unless they first believed on Christ. 
6. That they would lose Jerusalem, and leave the land which they had received. 
7. That they would also lose the Light of the Lord. 


8. That the first circumcision of the flesh was made void, and a second circumcision of the spirit was 
promised instead. 


9. That the former law, which was given by Moses, was about to cease. 


10. That a new law was to be given. 

11. That another dispensation and a new covenant was to be given. 

12. That the old baptism was to cease, and a new one was to begin. 

13. That the old yoke was to be made void, and a new yoke was to be given. 
14. That the old pastors were to cease, and new ones to begin. 


15. That Christ should be God’s house and temple, and that the old temple should pass away, and a new 
one should begin. 


16. That the old sacrifice should be made void, and a new one should be celebrated. 
17. That the old priesthood should cease, and a new priest should come who should be for ever. 


18. That another prophet, such as Moses, was promised, to wit, who should give a new testament, and 
who was rather to be listened to. 


19. That two peoples were foretold, the elder and the younger; that is, the ancient people of the Jews, and 
the new one which should be of us. 


20. That the Church, which had previously been barren, should have more sons from among the Gentiles 
than the synagogue had had before. 


21. That the Gentiles should rather believe in Christ. 


22. That the Jews should lose the bread and the cup of Christ, and all His grace; while we should receive 
them, and that the new name of Christians should be blessed in the earth. 


23. That rather the Gentiles than the Jews should attain to the kingdom of heaven. 


24. That by this alone the Jews could obtain pardon of their sins, if they wash away the blood of Christ 
slain in His baptism, and, passing over into the Church, should obey His precepts. 


TESTIMONIES 


1. That the Jews have fallen under the heavy wrath of God because they have forsaken the Lord, and have 
followed idols. 


In Exodus the people said to Aaron: “Arise and make us gods which shall go before us: because as for this 
man Moses, who brought us out of Egypt, we know not what has become of him.” In the same place also 
Moses says to the Lord: “O Lord, I pray thee, this people have sinned a great sin. They have made to 
themselves gods of gold and silver. And now, if thou wilt forgive them their sin, forgive; but if not, blot me 
out of the book which Thou hast written. And the Lord said unto Moses, If any one hath sinned against 
me, him will I blot out of my book.” Likewise in Deuteronomy: They sacrificed unto demons, and not unto 
God.” In the book of Judges too: “And the children of Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord God of their 
fathers, who brought them out of the land of Egypt, and followed the gods of the peoples that were round 
about them, and offended the Lord, and forsook God, and served Baal.” Also in the same place: “And the 
children of Israel added again to do evil in the sight of the Lord, and served Baal and the gods of the 
strangers, and forsook the Lord, and served Him not.” In Malachi: “Judah is forsaken, and has become an 
abomination in Israel and in Jerusalem, because Judah has profaned the holiness of the Lord in those 
things wherein He hath loved, and courted strange gods. The Lord will cut off the man who doeth this, 
and he shall be made base in the tabernacles of Jacob.” 


2. Also because they did not believe the prophets, and put them to death. 


In Jeremiah the Lord says: “I have sent unto I you my servants the prophets. Before the daylight I sent 
them (and ye heard me not, and did not listen with your ears), saying, Let every one of you be converted 
from his evil way, and from your most wicked desires; and ye shall dwell in that land which I have given 
you and your fathers for ever and ever.” And again: “Go not after other gods, to serve them, and do not 
worship them; and provoke me not to anger in the works of your hands to scatter you abroad; and ye have 
not hearkened unto me.” Also in the third book of the Kings, Elias saith unto the Lord: “In being jealous I 
have been jealous for the Lord God Almighty; because the children of Israel have forsaken Thee, have 
demolished Thine altars, and have slain Thy prophets with the sword; and I have remained solitary, and 
they seek my life, to take it away from me.” In Ezra also: “They have fallen away from Thee, and have cast 
Thy law behind their backs, and have killed Thy prophets which testified against them that they should 
return to Thee.” 


3. That it was previously foretold that they would neither know the Lord, nor understand, nor receive 


Him. 


In Isaiah: “Hear, O heaven, and give ear, O earth: for the Lord hath spoken; I have begotten and brought 
up children, but they have rejected me. The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib: but Israel 
hath not known me, and my people hath not perceived me. Ah sinful nation, a people filled with sins, a 
wicked seed, corrupting children: ye have forsaken the Lord, and have sent that Holy One of Israel into 
anger.” In the same also the Lord says: “Go and tell this people, Ye shall hear with the ear, and shall not 
understand; and seeing, ye shall see, and shall not perceive. For the heart of this people hath waxed 
gross, and they hardly hear with their ears, and they have shut up their eyes, lest haply they should see 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, and should return, and I should 
heal them.” Also in Jeremiah the Lord says: “They have forsaken me, the fountain of living water, and have 
dug for themselves worn-out cisterns, which could not hold water.” Moreover, in the same: “Behold, the 
word of the Lord has become unto them a reproach, and they do not wish for it.” Again in the same the 
Lord says: “The kite knoweth his time, the turtle, and the swallow; the sparrows of the field keep the time 
of their coming in; but my people doth not know the judgment of the Lord. How say ye, We are wise, and 
the law of the Lord is with us? The false measurement has been made vain; the scribes are confounded; 
the wise men have trembled, and been taken, because they have rejected the word of the Lord.” In 
Solomon also: “Evil men seek me, and shall not find me; for they held wisdom in hatred and did not 
receive the word of the Lord.” Also in the twenty-seventh Psalm: “Render to them their deserving, 
because they have not perceived in the works of the Lord.” Also in the eighty-first Psalm: “They have not 
known, neither have they understood; they shall walk on in darkness.” In the Gospel, too, according to 
John: “He came unto His own, and His own received Him not. As many as received Him, to them gave He 
power to become the sons of God who believe on His name.” 


4. That the Jews would not understand the Holy Scriptures, but that they would be intelligible in the last 
times, after that Christ had come. 


In Isaiah: “And all these words shall be unto you as the words of a book that is sealed, which, if you shall 
give to a man that knoweth letters to read, he shall say, I cannot read, for it is sealed. But in that day the 
deaf shall hear the words of the book, and they who are in darkness and in a cloud; the eyes of the blind 
shall see.” Also in Jeremiah: “In the last of the days ye shall know those things.” In Daniel, moreover: 
“Secure the words, and seal the book until the time of consummation, until many learn, and knowledge is 
fulfilled, because when there shall be a dispersion they shall know all these things.” Likewise in the first 
Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “Brethren, I would not that ye should be ignorant, that all our fathers 
were under the cloud.” Also in the second Epistle to the Corinthians: “Their minds are blinded even unto 
this day, by this same veil which is taken away in Christ, while this same veil remains in the reading of the 
Old Testament, which is not unveiled, because it is made void in Christ; and even to this day, if at any time 
Moses is read, the veil is upon their heart. But by and by, when they shall be turned unto the Lord, the veil 
shall be taken away.” In the Gospel, the Lord after His resurrection says: “These are the words which I 
spake unto you while I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which are written in the law of 
Moses, and in the prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me. Then opened He their understanding, that 
they might understand the Scriptures; and said unto them, That thus it is written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise again from the dead the third day; and that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in His name even among all nations.” 


5. That the Jews could understand nothing of the Scriptures unless they first believed in Christ. 


In Isaiah: “And if ye will not believe, neither will ye understand.” Also the Lord in the Gospel: “For if ye 
believe not that I am He, ye shall die in your sins.” Moreover, that righteousness should subsist by faith, 
and that in it was life, was predicted in Habakkuk: “Now the just shall live by faith of me.” Hence 
Abraham, the father of the nations, believed; in Genesis: “Abraham believed in God, and it was counted 
unto him for righteousness.” In like manner, Paul to the Galatians: “Abraham believed in God, and it was 
counted unto him for righteousness. Ye know, therefore, that they which are of faith, the same are 
children of Abraham. But the Scripture, foreseeing that God justifieth the heathens by faith, foretold to 
Abraham that all nations should be blessed in him. Therefore they who are of faith are blessed with 
faithful Abraham.” 


6. That the Jews should lose Jerusalem, and should leave the land which they had received. 


In Isaiah: “Your country is desolate, your cities are burned with fire: your land, strangers shall devour it in 
your sight; and the daughter of Zion shall be left deserted, and overthrown by foreign peoples, as a 
cottage in a vineyard, and as a keeper’s lodge in a garden of cucumbers, as a city which is besieged. And 
unless the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we should have been as Sodoma, and we should have been 
like unto Gomorrah.” Also in the Gospel the Lord says: “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killest the prophets, 
and stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy children as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and thou wouldst not! Behold, your house shall be left unto you 
desolate.” 


7. Also that they should lose the Light of the Lord. 


In Isaiah: “Come ye, and let us walk in the light of the Lord. For He hath sent away His people, the house 
of Israel.” In His Gospel also, according to John: “That was the true light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into this world. He was in this world, and the world was made by Him, and the world knew Him 
not.” Moreover, in the same place: “He that believeth not is judged already, because he hath not believed 
in the name of the only begotten Son of God. And this is the judgment, that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light.” 


8. That the first circumcision of the flesh is made void, and the second circumcision of the spirit is 
promised instead. 


In Jeremiah: “Thus saith the Lord to the men of Judah, and to them who inhabit Jerusalem, Renew 
newness among you, and do not sow among thorns: circumcise yourselves to your God, and circumcise the 
foreskin of your heart; lest my anger go forth like fire, and burn you up, and there be none to extinguish 
it.” Also Moses says: “In the last days God will circumcise thy heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the 
Lord thy God.” Also in Jesus the son of Nave: “And the Lord said unto Jesus, Make thee small knives of 
stone, very sharp, and set about to circumcise the children of Israel for the second time.” Paul also, to the 
Colossians: “Ye are circumcised with the circumcision not made with hands in the putting off of the flesh, 
but with the circumcision of Christ.” Also, because Adam was first made by God uncircumcised, and 
righteous Abel, and Enoch, who pleased God and was translated; and Noah, who, when the world and men 
were perishing on account of transgressions, was chosen alone, that in him the human race might be 
preserved; and Melchizedek, the priest according to whose order Christ was promised. Then, because that 
sign did not avail women, but all are sealed by the sign of the Lord. 


9. That the former law which was given by Moses was to cease. 


In Isaiah: “Then shall they be manifest who seal the law, that they may not learn; and he shall say, I wait 
upon the Lord, who turneth away His face from the house of Jacob, and I shall trust in Him.” In the Gospel 
also: “All the prophets and the law prophesied until John.” 


10. That a new law was to be given. 


In Micah: “For the law shall go forth out of Sion, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And He shall 
judge among many peoples, and He shall subdue and uncover strong nations.” Also in Isaiah: “For from 
Sion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem; and He shall judge among the 
nations.” Likewise in the Gospel according to Matthew: “And behold a voice out of the cloud, saying, This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him.” 


11. That another dispensation and a new covenant was to be given. 


In Jeremiah: “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, and I will complete for the house of Israel, and for 
the house of Judah, a new testament, not according to the testament which I ordered with their fathers in 
that day in which I took hold of their hands to bring them out of the land of Egypt, because they remained 
not in my testament, and I disregarded them, saith the Lord: Because this is the testament which I will 
establish with the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord: I will give them my laws, and into their 
minds I will write them; and I will be to them for a God, and they shall be to me for a people; and they 
shall not teach every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: for all shall know me, from the least even to 
the greatest of them: for I will be merciful to their iniquities, and will no more be mindful of their sins.” 


12. That the old baptism should cease, and a new one should begin. 


In Isaiah: “Therefore remember ye not the former things, neither reconsider the ancient things. Behold, I 
make new the things which shall now arise, and ye shall know it; and I will make in the desert a way, and 
rivers in a dry place, to give drink to my chosen race, my people whom I acquired, that they should show 
forth my praises.” In the same also: “If they thirst, He will lead them through the deserts; He will bring 
forth water from the rock; the rock shall be cloven, and the water shall flow: and my people shall drink.” 
Moreover, in the Gospel according to Matthew, John says: “I indeed baptize you with water unto 
repentance: but He that cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear; He shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.” Also according to John: “Except a man be born of water, 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. For that which is born of the flesh is flesh, and 
that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” 


13. That the old yoke should be made void, and a new yoke should be given. 


In the second Psalm: “For what purpose have the heathen raged, and the people imagined vain things? 
The kings of the earth stood up, and the rulers have gathered together against the Lord, and against His 
Christ. Let us break their bonds asunder, and cast away their yoke from us.” Likewise in the Gospel 
according to Matthew, the Lord says: “Come unto me, all ye that labour and are burdened, and I will 
cause you to rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is excellent, and my burden is light.” In Jeremiah: “In that day I will 
shatter the yoke from their neck, and will burst their fetters; and they shall not labour for others, but they 


shall labour for the Lord God; and I will raise up David a king unto them.” 
14. That the old pastors should cease and new ones begin. 


In Ezekiel: “Wherefore thus saith the Lord, Behold, I am above the shepherds; and I will require my sheep 
from their hands, and I will turn them away from feeding my sheep; and they shall feed them no more, 
and I will deliver my sheep from their mouth, and I will feed them with judgment.” In Jeremiah the Lord 
says: “And I will give you shepherds according to my own heart, and they shall feed you with the food of 
discipline.” In Jeremiah, moreover: “Hear the word of the Lord, ye nations, and tell it to the islands which 
are afar off. Say, He that scattereth Israel will gather him, and will keep him as a shepherd his flock: for 
the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and taken him out from the hand of him that was stronger than he.” 


15. That Christ should be the house and temple of God, and that the old temple should cease, and the new 
one should begin. 


In the second book of Kings: “And the word of the Lord came to Nathan, saying, Go and tell my servant 
David, Thus saith the Lord, Thou shalt not build me an house to dwell in; but it shall be, when thy days 
shall be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will raise up thy seed after thee, which shall come 
from thy bowels, and I will make ready his kingdom. He shall build me an house in my name, and I will 
raise up his throne for ever; and I will be to him for a father, and he shall be to me for a son: and his house 
shall obtain confidence, and his kingdom for evermore in my sight.” Also in the Gospel the Lord says: 
“There shall not be left in the temple one stone upon another that shall not be thrown down.” And “After 
three days another shall be raised up without hands.” 


16. That the ancient sacrifice should be made void, and a new one should be celebrated. 


In Isaiah: “For what purpose to me is the multitude of your sacrifices? saith the Lord: I am full; I will not 
have the burnt sacrifices of rams, and fat of lambs, and blood of bulls and goats. For who hath required 
these things from your hands?” Also in the forty-ninth Psalm: “I will not eat the flesh of bulls, nor drink 
the blood of goats. Offer to God the sacrifice of praise, and pay your vows to the Most High. Call upon me 
in the day of trouble, and I will deliver thee: and thou shalt glorify me.” In the same Psalm, moreover: 
“The sacrifice of praise shall glorify me: therein is the way in which I will show him the salvation of God.” 
In the fourth Psalm too: “Sacrifice the sacrifice of righteousness, and hope in the Lord.” Likewise in 
Malachi: “I have no pleasure concerning you, saith the Lord, and I will not have an accepted offering from 
your hands. Because from the rising of the sun, even unto the going down of the same, my name is 
glorified among the Gentiles; and in every place odours of incense are offered to my name, and a pure 
sacrifice, because great is my name among the nations, saith the Lord.” 


17. That the old priesthood should cease, and a new priest should come, who should be for ever. 


In the cixth Psalm: “Before the morning star I begat thee. The Lord hath sworn, and He will not repent, 
Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedek.” Also in the first book of Kings, God says to the 
priest Eli: “And I will raise up to me a faithful priest, who shall do all things which are in my heart: and I 
will build him a sure house; and he shall pass in the presence of my anointed ones for all days. And it shall 
be, whosoever shall remain in thine house, shall come to worship for an obolus of money, and for one loaf 
of bread.” 


18. That another Prophet such as Moses was promised, to wit, one who should give a new testament, and 
who rather ought to be heard. 


In Deuteronomy God said to Moses: “And the Lord said to me, A Prophet will I raise up to them from 
among their brethren, such as thee, and I will give my word in His mouth; and He shall speak unto them 
that which I shall command Him. And whosoever shall not hear whatsoever things that Prophet shall 
speak in my name, I will avenge it.” Concerning whom also Christ says in the Gospel according to John: 
“Search the Scriptures, in which ye think ye have eternal life. These are they which set forth testimony 
concerning me; and ye will not come to me, that ye might have life. Do not think that I accuse you to the 
Father: there is one that accuseth you, even Moses, on whom ye hope. For if ye had believed Moses, ye 
would also believe me: for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my 
words?” 


19. That two peoples were foretold, the elder and the younger; that is, the old people of the Jews, and the 
new one which should consist of us. 


In Genesis: “And the Lord said unto Rebekah, Two nations are in thy womb, and two peoples shall be 
separated from thy belly; and the one people shall overcome the other people; and the elder shall serve 
the younger.” Also in Hosea: “I will call them my people that are not my people, and her beloved that was 
not beloved. For it shall be, in that place in which it shall be called not my people, they shall be called the 
sons of the living God.” 


20. That the Church which before had been barren should have more children from among the Gentiles 
than what the synagogue had had before. 


In Isaiah: “Rejoice, thou barren, that barest not; and break forth and cry, thou that travailest not: because 
many more are the children of the desolate one than of her who hath an husband. For the Lord hath said, 
Enlarge the place of thy tabernacle, and of thy curtains, and fasten them: spare not, make long thy 
measures, and strengthen thy stakes: stretch forth yet to thy right hand and to thy left hand; and thy seed 
shall possess the nations, and shall inhabit the deserted cities. Fear not; because thou shalt overcome: nor 
be afraid because thou art cursed; for thou shalt forget thy eternal confusion.” Thus also to Abraham, 
when his former son was born of a bond-woman, Sarah remained long barren; and late in old age bare her 
son Isaac, of promise, who was the type of Christ. Thus also Jacob received two wives: the elder Leah, 
with weak eyes, a type of the synagogue; the younger the beautiful Rachel, a type of the Church, who also 
remained long barren, and afterwards brought forth Joseph, who also was himself a type of Christ. And in 
the first of Kings it is said that Elkanah had two wives: Peninnah, with her sons; and Hannah, barren, from 
whom is born Samuel, not according to the order of generation, but according to the mercy and promise 
of God, when she had prayed in the temple; and Samuel being born, was a type of Christ. Also in the first 
book of Kings: “The barren hath borne seven and she that had many children has grown weak.” But the 
seven children are the seven churches. Whence also Paul wrote to seven churches; and the Apocalypse 
sets forth seven churches, that the number seven may be preserved; as the seven days in which God made 
the world; as the seven angels who stand and go in and out before the face of God, as Raphael the angel 
says in Tobit; and the sevenfold lamp in the tabernacle of witness; and the seven eyes of God, which keep 
watch over the world; and the stone with seven eyes, as Zechariah says; and the seven spirits; and the 
seven candlesticks in the Apocalypse; and the seven pillars upon which Wisdom hath builded her house in 
Solomon. 


21. That the Gentiles should rather believe in Christ. 


In Genesis: “And the Lord God said unto Abraham, Go out from thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house, and go into that land which I shall show thee: and I will make of thee a great 
nation, and I will bless thee, and I will magnify thy name; and thou shalt be blessed: and I will bless him 
that blesseth thee, and I will curse him that curseth thee: and in thee shall all the tribes of the earth be 
blessed.” On this same point in Genesis: “And Isaac blessed Jacob. Behold, the smell of my son is as the 
smell of a plentiful field which the Lord hath blessed: and God give thee of the dew of heaven, and of the 
fertility of the earth, abundance of corn, and wine, and oil: and peoples shall obey thee, and princes shall 
worship thee: and thou shalt be lord over thy brother, and the sons of thy father shall worship thee; and 
he that curseth thee shall be cursed, and he that blesseth thee shall be blessed.” On this matter too in 
Genesis: “But when Joseph saw that his father placed his right hand on the head of Ephraim, it seemed 
displeasing to him: and Joseph laid hold of his father’s hand, to lift it from the head of Ephraim on to the 
head of Manasseh. Moreover, Joseph said unto his father, Not so, my father: this is my first-born; place thy 
right hand upon his head. But he would not, and said, I know it, my son, I know it: and he also shall bea 
people, and he shall be exalted; but his younger brother shall be greater than he, and his seed shall 
become a multitude of nations.” Moreover in Genesis: “Judah, thy brethren shall praise thee: thine hand 
shall be upon the back of thine enemies; the sons of thy father shall worship thee. Judah is a lion’s whelp: 
from the slender twig, my son, thou hast ascended: thou layedst down and sleepedst as a lion, and as a 
lion’s whelp. Who shall stir him up? There shalt not fail a prince from Judah, and a leader from his loins, 
until those things entrusted to him shall come; and he is the hope of the nations: binding his foal unto the 
vine, and his ass’s colt unto the branch of the vine; he shall wash his garments in wine, and his clothing in 
the blood of the grape: terrible are his eyes with wine, and his teeth are whiter than milk.” Hence in 
Numbers it is written concerning our people: “Behold, the people shall rise up as a lion-like people.” In 
Deuteronomy: “Ye Gentiles shall be for the head; but this unbelieving people shall be for the tail.” Also in 
Jeremiah: “Hear the sound of the trumpet. And they said, We will not hear: for this cause the nations shall 
hear, and they who shall feed their cattle among them.” In the seventeenth Psalm: “Thou shalt establish 
me the head of the nations: a people whom I have not known have served me: at the hearing of the ear 
they have obeyed me.” Concerning this very thing the Lord says in Jeremiah: “Before I formed thee in the 
belly, I knew thee; and before thou wentest forth from the womb, I sanctified thee, and established thee as 
a prophet among the nations.” Also in Isaiah: “Behold, I have manifested him for a witness to the nations, 
a prince and a commander to the peoples.” Also in the same: “Nations which have not known Thee shall 
call upon Thee; and peoples which were ignorant of Thee shall flee to Thee.” In the same, moreover: “And 
in that day there shall be a root of Jesse, which shall rise to rule in all the nations; in Him shall the 
Gentiles hope: and His rest shall be honour.” In the same again: “The land of Zebulon, and the land of 
Nephtalim, by the way of the sea, and ye others who inhabit the maritime places, and beyond Jordan of 
the nations. People that walk in darkness, behold ye a great light; ye who dwell in the region of the 
shadow of death, the light shall shine upon you.” Also in the same: “Thus saith the Lord God to Christ my 
Lord, whose right hand I hold, that the nations may hear Him; and I will break asunder the strength of 
kings, I will open before Him gates; and cities shall not be shut.” Also in the same: “I come to gather 
together all nations and tongues; and they shall come, and see my glory. And I will send out over them a 
standard, and I will send those that are preserved among them to the nations which are afar off, which 
have not heard my name nor seen my glory; and they shall declare my glory to the nations.” Also in the 
same: “And in all these things they are not converted; therefore He shall lift up a standard to the nations 
which are afar, and He will draw them from the end of the earth.” Also in the same: “Those who had not 
been told of Him shall see, and they who have not heard shall understand.” Also in the same: “I have been 


made manifest to those who seek me not: I have been formal of those who asked not after me. I said, Lo, 
here am I, to a nation that has not called upon my name.” Of this same thing, in the Acts of the Apostles, 
Paul says: “It was necessary that the word of God should first be shown to you; but since ye put it from 
you, and judged yourselves unworthy of eternal life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles: for thus said the Lord by 
the Scriptures, Behold, I have set Thee a light among the nations, that Thou shouldest be for salvation 
even to the ends of the earth.” 


22. That the Jews would lose while we should receive the bread and the cup of Christ and all His grace, 
and that the new name of Christians should be blessed in the earth. 


In Isaiah: “Thus saith the Lord, Behold, they who serve me shall eat, but ye shall be hungry: behold, they 
who serve me shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty: behold, they who serve me shall rejoice, but ye shall be 
confounded; the Lord shall slay you. But to those who serve me a new name shall be named, which shall 
be blessed in the earth.” Also in the same place: “Therefore shall He lift up an ensign to the nations which 
are afar off, and He will draw them from the end of the earth; and, behold, they shall come swiftly with 
lightness; they shall not hunger nor thirst.” Also in the same place: “Behold, therefore, the Ruler, the Lord 
of Sabaoth, shall take away from Judah and from Jerusalem the healthy man and the strong man, the 
strength of bread and the strength of water.” Likewise in the thirty-third Psalm: “O taste and see how 
sweet is the Lord. Blessed is the man that hopeth in Him. Fear the Lord God, all ye His saints: for there is 
no want to them that fear Him. Rich men have wanted and have hungered; but they who seek the Lord 
shall never want any good thing.” Moreover, in the Gospel according to John, the Lord says: “I am the 
bread of life: he that cometh to me shall not hunger, and he that trusteth in me shall never thirst.” 
Likewise He saith in that place: “If any one thirst, let him come and drink. He that believeth on me, as the 
Scripture saith, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.” Moreover, He says in the same place: 
“Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink His blood, ye shall have no life in you.” 


23. That the Gentiles rather than the Jews attain to the kingdom of heaven. 


In the Gospel the Lord says: “Many shall come from the east and from the west, and shall lie down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven; but the children of the kingdom shall go out 
into outer darkness: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 


24. That by this alone the Jews can receive pardon of their sins, if they wash away the blood of Christ 
slain, in His baptism, and, passing over into His Church, obey His precepts. 


In Isaiah the Lord says: “Now I will not release your sins. When ye stretch forth your hands, I will turn 
away my face from you; and if ye multiply prayers, I will not hear you: for your hands are full of blood. 
Wash you, make you clean; take away the wickedness from your souls from the sight of mine eyes; cease 
from your wickedness; learn to do good; seek judgment; keep him who suffers wrong; judge for the 
orphan, and justify the widow. And come, let us reason together, saith the Lord: and although your sins be 
as scarlet, I will whiten them as snow; and although they were as crimson, I will whiten them as wool. And 
if ye be willing and listen to me, ye shall eat of the good of the land; but if ye be unwilling, and will not 
hear me, the sword shall consume you; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken these things.” 


SECOND BOOK 


HEADS 


1. That Christ is the First-born, and that He is the Wisdom of God, by whom all things were made. 


2. That Christ is the Wisdom of God; and about the sacrament of His incarnation, and passion, and cup, 
and altar, and the apostles who were sent and preached. 


3. That Christ also is Himself the Word of God. 


4. That the same Christ is God’s hand and arm. 

5. That the same is Angel and God. 

6. That Christ is God. 

7. That Christ our God should come as the Illuminator and Saviour of the human race. 

8. nae eas from the beginning He had been Son of God, He had yet to be begotten again according 
to the flesh. 


9. That this should be the sign of His nativity, that He should be born of a virgin—man and God—Son of 
man and of God. 


10. That Christ is man and God, compounded of either nature, that He might be a mediator between us 
and the Father. 


11. That He was to be born of the seed of David after the flesh. 

12. That He should be born in Bethlehem. 

13. That He should come in lowly condition on His first advent. 

14. That He was the righteous One whom the Jews should put to death. 


15. That He was called a Sheep and a Lamb who would have to be slain, and concerning the sacrament of 
the passion. 


16. That He is also called a Stone. 
17. That subsequently that stone should become a mountain, and should fill the whole earth. 


18. That in the last times the same mountain should be manifested, upon which the Gentiles should come, 
and on which the righteous should go up. 


19. That He is the Bridegroom, having the Church as His bride, from whom children should be spiritually 
born. 


20. That the Jews should fasten Him to the Cross. 

21. That in the passion and the sign of the cross is all virtue and power. 

22. That in this sign of the cross is salvation for all who are marked on their foreheads. 
23. That at mid-day, during His passion, there should be darkness. 

24. That He should not be overcome of death, nor should remain in hell. 

25. That He should rise again from hell on the third day. 


26. That when He had risen, He should receive from His Father all power, and His power should be 
eternal. 


27. That it is impossible to attain to God the Father, except through the Son Jesus Christ. 
28. That He is to come as a Judge. 
29. That He is to reign as a King for ever. 


30. That He is both Judge and King. 


TESTIMONIES 


1. That Christ is the First-born, and that He is the Wisdom of God, by whom all things were made. 


In Solomon in the Proverbs: “The Lord established me in the beginning of His ways, into His works: before 
the world He founded me. In the beginning, before He made the earth, and before He appointed the 
abysses, before the fountains of waters gushed forth, before the mountains were settled, before all the 
hills, the Lord begot me. He made the countries, and the uninhabitable places, and the uninhabitable 
bounds under heaven. When He prepared the heaven, I was present with Him; and when He set apart His 
seat. When He made the strong clouds above the winds, and when He placed the strengthened fountains 
under heaven, when He made the mighty foundations of the earth, I was by His side, ordering them: I was 
He in whom He delighted: moreover, I daily rejoiced before His face in all time, when He rejoiced in the 
perfected earth.” Also in the same in Ecclesiasticus: “I went forth out of the mouth of the Most High, first- 
born before every creature: I made the unwearying light to rise in the heavens, and I covered the whole 
earth with a cloud: I dwelt in the high places, and my throne in the pillar of the cloud: I compassed the 
circle of heaven, and I penetrated into the depth of the abyss, and I walked on the waves of the sea, and I 
stood in all the earth; and in every people and in every nation I had the pre-eminence, and by my own 
strength I have trodden the hearts of all the excellent and the humble: in me is all hope of life and virtue: 
pass over to me, all ye who desire me.” Also in the eighty-eighth Psalm: “And I will establish Him as my 
first-born, the highest among the kings of the earth. I will keep my mercy for Him for ever, and my faithful 
covenant for Him; and I will establish his seed for ever and ever. If his children forsake my law, and walk 
not in my judgments; if they profane my judgments, and do not observe my precepts, I will visit their 
wickednesses with a rod, and their sins with scourges; but my mercy will I not scatter away from them.” 
Also in the Gospel according to John, the Lord says: “And this is life eternal, that they should know Thee, 
the only and true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent. I have glorified Thee on the earth: I have 
finished the work which Thou gavest me to do. And now, do Thou glorify me with Thyself, with the glory 
which I had with Thee before the world was made.” Also Paul to the Colossians: “Who is the image of the 
invisible God, and the first-born of every creature.” Also in the same place: “The first-born from the dead, 
that He might in all things become the holder of the pre-eminence.” In the Apocalypse too: “I am Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end. I will give unto Him that is thirsting from the fountain of the 
water of life freely.” That He also is both the wisdom and the power of God, Paul proves in his first Epistle 
to the Corinthians. “Because the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom: but we preach 
Christ crucified, to the Jews indeed a stumbling-block, and to the Gentiles foolishness; but to them that 
are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God.” 


2. That Christ is the Wisdom of God; and concerning the sacrament of His incarnation and of His passion, 
and cup and altar; and of the apostles who were sent, and preached. 


In Solomon in the Proverbs: “Wisdom hath builded herself an house, and she has placed under it seven 
pillars; she has slain her victims; she hath mingled her wine in the goblet, and hath made ready her table, 
and hath sent her servants, calling with a loud announcement to the cup, saying, Let him who is foolish 
turn to me: and to them that want understanding she has said, Come, eat of my loaves, and drink the wine 
which I have mingled for you. Forsake foolishness, and seek wisdom, and correct knowledge by 
understanding.” 


3. That the same Christ is the Word of God. 


In the forty-fourth Psalm: “My heart hath breathed out a good Word. I tell my works to the King.” Also in 
the thirty-second Psalm: “By the Word of God were the heavens made fast; and all their strength by the 
breath of His mouth.” Also in Isaiah: “A Word completing and shortening in righteousness, because a 
shortened word will God make in the whole earth.” Also in the cvith Psalm: “He sent His Word, and healed 
them.” Moreover, in the Gospel according to John: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and God was the Word. The same was in the beginning with God. All things were made by Him, and 
without Him was nothing made that was made. In Him was life; and the life was the light of men. And the 
light shineth in darkness; and the darkness comprehended it not.” Also in the Apocalypse: “And I saw the 
heaven opened, and lo, a white horse; and he who sate upon him was called Faithful and True, judging 
rightly and justly; and He made war. And He was covered with a garment sprinkled with blood; and His 
name is called the Word of God.” 


4. That Christ is the Hand and Arm of God. 


In Isaiah: “Is God’s Hand not strong to save? or has He made His ear heavy, that He cannot hear? But 
your sins separate between you and God; and on account of your sins He turns His face away from you, 
that He may not pity. For your hands are defiled with blood, and your fingers with sins. Moreover, your 
lips have spoken wickedness, and your tongue meditates unrighteousness. No one speaketh truth, nor is 
there true judgment: they trust in vanity, and speak emptiness, who conceive sorrow, and bring forth 
wickedness.” Also in the same place: “Lord, who hath believed our report? and to whom is the Arm of God 
revealed?” Also in the same: “Thus saith the Lord, Heaven is my throne, and the earth is the support of my 
feet. What house will ye build unto me? or what is the place for my rest? For all these things hath mine 
hand made.” Also in the same: “O Lord God, Thine Arm is high, and they knew it not; but when they know 


it, they shall be confounded.” Also in the same: “The Lord hath revealed His Arm, that holy Arm, in the 
sight of all nations; all nations, even the ends of the earth, shall see salvation from God.” Also in the same 
place: “Behold, I have made thee as the wheels of a thrashing chariot, new and turned back upon 
themselves;” and thou shalt thrash the mountains, and shalt beat the hills small, and shalt make them as 
chaff, and shall winnow them; and the wind shall seize them, and the whirlwind shall scatter them: but 
thou shalt rejoice in the saints of Israel; and the poor and needy shall exult. For they shall seek water, and 
there shall be none. For their tongue shall be dry for thirst. I the Lord God, I the God of Israel, will hear 
them, and will not forsake them; but I will open rivers in the mountains, and fountains in the midst of the 
fields. I will make the wildernesses watery groves, and a thirsty land into watercourses. I will establish in 
the land of drought the cedar-tree and the box-tree, and the myrtle and the cypress, and the elm and the 
poplar, that they may see and acknowledge, and know and believe together, that the Hand of the Lord 
hath done these things, and the Holy One of Israel hath shown them.” 


5. That Christ is at once Angel and God. 


In Genesis, to Abraham: “And the Angel of the Lord called him from heaven, and said unto him, Abraham, 
Abraham! And he said, Here am I. And He said, Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou anything 
unto him. For now I know that thou fearest thy God, and hast not spared thy son, thy beloved son, for my 
sake.” Also in the same place, to Jacob: “And the Angel of the Lord spake unto me in dreams, I am God, 
whom thou sawest in the place of God where thou anointedst me a pillar of stone, and vowedst to me a 
vow.” Also in Exodus: “But God went before them by day indeed in a pillar of cloud, to show them the way; 
and by night in a pillar of fire.” And afterwards, in the same place: “And the Angel of God moved forward, 
which went before the army of the children of Israel.” Also in the same place: “Lo, I send my Angel before 
thy face, to keep thee in the way, that He may lead thee into the land which I have prepared for thee. 
Observe Him, and obey Him, and be not disobedient to Him, and He will not be wanting to thee. For my 
Name is in Him.” Whence He Himself says in the Gospel: “I came in the name of my Father, and ye 
received me not. When another shall come in his own name, him ye will receive.” And again in the cxviith 
Psalm: “Blessed is He who cometh in the name of the Lord.” Also in Malachi: “My covenant of life and 
peace was with Levi; and I gave him fear, that he should fear me, that he should go from the face of my 
name. The law of truth was in his mouth, and unrighteousness was not found in his lips. In the peace of 
the tongue correcting, he walked with us, and turned many away from unrighteousness. Because the lips 
of the priests shall keep knowledge, and they shall seek the law at His mouth; for He is the Angel of the 
Almighty.” 


6. That Christ is God. 


In Genesis: “And God said unto Jacob, Arise, and go up to the place of Bethel, and dwell there; and make 
there an altar to that God who appeared unto thee when thou fleddest from the face of thy brother Esau.” 
Also in Isaiah: “Thus saith the Lord, the God of Sabaoth, Egypt is wearied; and the merchandise of the 
Ethiopians, and the tall men of the Sabeans, shall pass over unto Thee, and shall be Thy servants; and 
shall walk after Thee bound with chains; and shall worship Thee, and shall pray to Thee, because God is in 
Thee, and there is no other God beside Thee. For Thou art God, and we knew it not, O God of Israel, our 
Saviour. They shall all be confounded and fear who oppose Thee, and shall fall into confusion.” Likewise in 
the same: “The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight the 
paths of our God. Every channel shall be filled up, and every mountain and hill shall be made low, and all 
crooked places shall be made straight, and rough places plain; and the glory of the Lord shall be seen, and 
all flesh shall see the salvation of God, because the Lord hath spoken it.” Moreover, in Jeremiah: This is 
our God, and no other shall be esteemed beside Him, who hath found all the way of knowledge, and hath 
given it to Jacob His son, and to Israel His beloved. After this He was seen upon earth, and He conversed 
with men.” Also in Zechariah God says: “And they shall cross over through the narrow sea, and they shall 
smite the waves in the sea, and they shall dry up all the depths of the rivers; and all the haughtiness of the 
Assyrians shall be confounded, and the sceptre of Egypt shall be taken away. And I will strengthen them in 
the Lord their God, and in His name shall they glory, saith the Lord.” Moreover, in Hosea the Lord saith: “I 
will not do according to the anger of mine indignation, I will not allow Ephraim to be destroyed: for I am 
God, and there is not a holy man in thee: and I will not enter into the city; I will go after God.” Also in the 
forty-fourth Psalm: “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever: the sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of 
Thy kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated iniquity: wherefore God, Thy God, hath anointed 
Thee with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows.” So, too, in the forty-fifth Psalm: “Be still, and know that I 
am God. I will be exalted among the nations, and I will be exalted in the earth.” Also in the eighty-first 
Psalm: “They have not known, neither have they understood: they will walk on in darkness.” Also in the 
sixty-seventh Psalm: “Sing unto God, sing praises unto His name: make a way for Him who goeth up into 
the west: God is His name.” Also in the Gospel according to John: “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and God was the Word.” Also in the same: “The Lord said to Thomas, Reach hither 
thy finger, and behold my hands: and be not faithless, but believing. Thomas answered and said unto Him, 
My Lord and my God. Jesus saith unto him, Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed: blessed are 
they who have not seen, and yet have believed.” Also Paul to the Romans: “I could wish that I myself were 
accursed from Christ for my brethren and my kindred according to the flesh: who are Israelites: whose 
are the adoption, and the glory, and the covenant, and the appointment of the law, and the service (of 
God), and the promises; whose are the fathers, of whom, according to the flesh, Christ came, who is God 


over all, blessed for evermore.” Also in the Apocalypse: “I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end: I will give to him that is athirst, of the fountain of living water freely. He that overcometh shall 
possess these things, and their inheritance; and I will be his God, and he shall be my son.” Also in the 
eighty-first Psalm: “God stood in the congregation of gods, and judging gods in the midst.” And again in 
the same place: “I have said, Ye are gods; and ye are all the children of the Highest: but ye shall die like 
men.” But if they who have been righteous, and have obeyed the divine precepts, may be called gods, how 
much more is Christ, the Son of God, God! Thus He Himself says in the Gospel according to John: “Is it not 
written in the law, that I said, Ye are gods? If He called them gods to whom the word of God was given, 
and the Scripture cannot be relaxed, do ye say to Him whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into the 
world, that thou blasphemest, because I said, Iam the Son of God? But if I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not; but if I do, and ye will not believe me, believe the works, and know that the Father is in 
me, and I in Him.” Also in the Gospel according to Matthew: “And ye shall call His name Emmanuel, which 
is, being interpreted, God with us.” 


7. That Christ our God should come, the Enlightener and Saviour of the human race. 


In Isaiah: “Be comforted, ye weakened hands; and ye weak knees, be strengthened. Ye who are of a 
timorous heart, fear not. Our God will recompense judgment, He Himself will come, and will save us. Then 
shall be opened the eyes of the blind, and the ears of the deaf shall hear. Then the lame man shall leap as 
a stag, and the tongue of the dumb shall be intelligible; because in the wilderness the water is broken 
forth, and the stream in the thirsty land.” Also in that place: “Not an elder nor an angel, but the Lord 
Himself shall deliver them; because He shall love them, and shall spare them, and He Himself shall 
redeem them.” Also in the same place: “I the Lord God have called Thee in righteousness, that I may hold 
Thine hand, and I will comfort Thee; and I have given Thee for a covenant of my people, for a light of the 
nations; to open the eyes of the blind, to bring forth them that are bound from chains, and those who sit in 
darkness from the prison-house. I am the Lord God, that is my name. I will not give my glory to another, 
nor my powers to graven images.” Also in the twenty-fourth Psalm: “Show me Thy ways, O Lord, and 
teach me Thy paths, and lead me unto Thy truth, and teach me; for Thou art the God of my salvation.” 
Whence, in the Gospel according to John, the Lord says: “I am the light of the world. He that will follow 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” Moreover, in that according to Matthew, the 
angel Gabriel says to Joseph: “Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife. For that 
which shall be born to her is of the Holy Ghost. And she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call His 
name Jesus; for He shall save His people from their sins.” Also in that according to Luke: “And Zacharias 
was filled with the Holy Ghost, and prophesied, saying, Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, who hath 
foreseen redemption for His people, and hath raised up an horn of salvation for us in the house of His 
servant David.” Also in the same place, the angel said to the shepherds: “Fear not; for, behold, I bring you 
tidings that unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ Jesus.” 


8. That although from the beginning He had been the Son of God, yet He had to be begotten again 
according to the flesh. 


In the second Psalm: “The Lord said unto me, Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten Thee. Ask of me, 
and I will give Thee the nations for Thine inheritance, and the bounds of the earth for Thy possession.” 
Also in the Gospel according to Luke: “And it came to pass, when Elisabeth heard the salutation of Mary, 
the babe leaped in her womb; and she was filled with the Holy Ghost, and she cried out with a loud voice, 
and said, Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb. And whence does this 
happen to me, that the mother of my Lord should come to me?” Also Paul to the Galatians: “But when the 
fulness of the time was come, God sent His Son, born of a woman.” Also in the Epistle of John: “Every 
spirit which confesses that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God. But whosoever denies that He is 
come in the flesh is not of God, but is of the spirit of Antichrist.” 


9. That this should be the sign of His nativity, that He should be born of a virgin—man and God—a son of 
man and a Son of God. 


In Isaiah: “And the Lord went on to speak to Ahaz, saying, Ask thee a sign from the Lord thy God, in the 
height above and in the depth below. And Ahaz said, I will not ask, and I will not tempt the Lord my God. 
And He said, Hear ye, therefore, O house of David: it is no trifling contest unto you with men, since God 
supplies the struggle. On this account God Himself will give you a sign. Behold, a virgin shall conceive, 
and shall bear a son, and ye shall call His name Emmanuel. Butter and honey shall He eat; before that He 
knows to prefer the evil, He shall exchange the good.” This seed God had foretold would proceed from the 
woman that should trample on the head of the devil. In Genesis: “Then God said unto the serpent, Because 
thou hast done this, cursed art thou from every kind of the beasts of the earth. Upon thy breast and thy 
belly shalt thou crawl, and earth shall be thy food all the days of thy life. And I will place enmity between 
thee and the woman and her seed. He shall regard thy head, and thou shalt watch his heel.” 


10. That Christ is both man and God, compounded of both natures, that He might be a Mediator between 
us and the Father. 


In Jeremiah: “And He is man, and who shall know Him?” Also in Numbers: “A Star shall arise out of Jacob, 
and a man shall rise up from Israel.” Also in the same place: “A Man shall go forth out of his seed, and 


shall rule over many nations; and His kingdom shall be exalted as Gog, and His kingdom shall be 
increased; and God brought Him forth out of Egypt. His glory is as of the unicorn, and He shall eat the 
nations of His enemies, and shall take out the marrow of their fatnesses, and will pierce His enemy with 
His arrows. He couched and lay down as a lion, and as a lion’s whelp. Who shall raise Him up? Blessed are 
they who bless Thee, and cursed are they who curse Thee.” Also in Isaiah: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me; on account whereof He hath anointed me: He hath sent me to tell good tidings to the poor; to heal the 
bruised in heart, to preach deliverance to the captives, and sight to the blind, to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord, and the day of retribution.” Whence, in the Gospel according to Luke, Gabriel says to 
Mary: “And the angel, answering, said to her, The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee. Wherefore that holy thing which is born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God.” Also in the first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “The first man is of the mud of the earth; the 
second man is from heaven. As was he from the soil, such are they also that are of the earth; and as is the 
heavenly, such also are the heavenly. As we have borne the image of him who is of the earth, let us also 
bear the image of Him who is from heaven.” 


11. That Christ was to be born of the seed of David, according to the flesh. 


In the second of Kings: “And the word of the Lord came to Nathan, saying, Go and tell my servant David, 
Thus saith the Lord, Thou shalt not build me an house to dwell in; but it shall come to pass, when thy days 
shall be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will raise up thy seed after thee who shall come 
from thy loins, and I will establish His kingdom. He shall build me a house in my name, and I will set up 
His throne for ever; and I will be to Him a Father, and He shall be to me a Son; and His house shall obtain 
confidence, and His kingdom for ever in my sight.” Also in Isaiah: “And a rod shall go forth of the root of 
Jesse, and a flower shall go up from his root; and the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon Him, the spirit of 
wisdom and of understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and piety; and the 
spirit of the fear of the Lord shall fill Him.” Also in the cxxxist Psalm: “God hath sworn the truth unto 
David himself, and He has not repudiated it; of the fruit of thy belly will I set upon my throne.” Also in the 
Gospel according to Luke: “And the angel said unto her, Fear not, Mary. For thou hast found favour before 
God. Behold, thou shalt conceive, and shalt bring forth a son, and shalt call His name Jesus. The same 
shall be great, and He shall be called the Son of the Highest; and the Lord God shall give Him the throne 
of His father David, and He shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever, and of His kingdom there shall be 
no end.” Also in the Apocalypse: “And I saw in the right hand of God, who sate on the throne, a book 
written within, and on the back sealed with seven seals; and I saw a strong angel proclaiming with a loud 
voice, Who is worthy to receive the book, and to open its seals? Nor was there any one either in heaven or 
upon the earth, or under the earth, who was able to open the book, nor even to look into it. And I wept 
much because nobody was found worthy to open the book, nor to look into it. And one of the elders said 
unto me, Weep not; behold, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David, hath prevailed to open the 
book, and to loose its seven seals.” 


12. That Christ should be born in Bethlehem. 


In Micah: “And thou, Bethlehem, house of Ephrata, art not little, that thou shouldst be appointed among 
the thousands of Judah. Out of thee shall He come forth to me, that He may be a prince in Israel, and His 
goings forth from the beginning from the days of old.” Also in the Gospel: “And when Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem of Judah, in the days of Herod the king, behold, Magi came from the east to Jerusalem, saying, 
Where is He that is born King of the Jews? For we have seen His star in the east, and we have come with 
gifts to worship Him.” 


13. That Christ was to come in low estate in His first advent. 


In Isaiah: “Lord, who hath believed our report, and to whom is the Arm of the Lord revealed? We have 
declared in His presence as children, as a root in a thirsty ground. There is no form nor glory in Him; and 
we saw Him, and He had no form nor beauty; but His form was without honour, and lacking beyond other 
men. He was a man set in a plague, and knowing how to bear weakness; because His face was turned 
away, He was dishonoured, and was not accounted of. He bears our sins, and grieves for us; and we 
thought that He was in grief, and in wounding, and in affliction; but He was wounded for our 
transgressions, and He was weakened for our sins. The discipline of our peace was upon Him, and with 
His bruise we are healed. We all like sheep have gone astray; man has gone out of his way. And God has 
delivered Him for our sins; and He, because He was afflicted, opened not His mouth.” Also in the same: “I 
am not rebellious, nor do I contradict. I gave my back to the stripes, and my cheeks to the palms of the 
hands. Moreover, I did not turn away my face from the foulness of spitting, and God was my helper.” Also 
in the same: “He shall not cry, nor will any one hear His voice in the streets. He shall not break a bruised 
reed, and a smoking flax He shall not extinguish; but He shall bring forth judgment in truth. He shall 
shine forth, and shall not be shaken, until He set judgment in the earth, and in His name shall the nations 
trust.” Also in the twenty-first Psalm: “But I am a worm, and no man; the accursed of man, and the casting 
away of the people. All they who saw me despised me, and spoke within their lips, and moved their head. 
He hoped in the Lord, let Him deliver him; let Him save him, since he will have Him.” Also in that place: 
“My strength is dried up like a potsherd, and my tongue is glued to my jaws.” Also in Zechariah: “And the 
Lord showed me Jesus, that great priest, standing before the face of the Angel of the Lord, and the devil 


was standing at his right hand to oppose him. And Jesus was clothed in filthy garments, and he stood 
before the face of the Angel Himself; and He answered and said to them who were standing before His 
face, saying, Take away his filthy garments from him. And he said to him, Behold, I have taken away thine 
iniquities. And put upon him a priestly garment, and set a fair mitre upon his head.” Also Paul to the 
Philippians: “Who, being established in the form of God, thought it not robbery that He was equal with 
God, but emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men; and being 
found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, becoming obedient even unto death, even the death of 
the cross. Wherefore also God exalted Him, and gave Him a name which is above every name, that in the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, of things in earth, and of infernal things, and 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord in the glory of God the Father.” 


14. That He is the righteous One whom the Jews should put to death. 


In the Wisdom of Solomon: “Let us lay hold of the righteous, because He is disagreeable to us, and is 
contrary to our works, and reproacheth us with our transgressions of the law. He professeth that He has 
the knowledge of God, and calls Himself the Son of God; He has become to us an exposure of our 
thoughts; He is grievous unto us even to look upon, because His life is unlike to others, and His ways are 
changed. We are esteemed by Him as frivolous, and He restraineth Himself from our ways, as if from 
uncleanness; and He extols the last end of the righteous, and boasts that He has God for His Father. Let 
us see, then, if His words are true, and let us try what will come to Him. Let us interrogate Him with 
reproach and torture, that we may know His reverence and prove His patience. Let us condemn Him with 
a most shameful death. These things they considered, and erred. For their maliciousness hath blinded 
them, and they knew not the sacraments of God.” Also in Isaiah: “See ye how the righteous perisheth, and 
no man understandeth; and righteous men are taken away, and no man regardeth. For the righteous man 
is taken away from the face of unrighteousness, and his burial shall be in peace.” Concerning this very 
thing it was before foretold in Exodus: “Thou shalt not slay the innocent and the righteous.” Also in the 
Gospel: “Judas, led by penitence, said to the priests and elders, I have sinned, in that I have betrayed the 
innocent blood.” 


15. That Christ is called a sheep and a lamb who was to be slain, and concerning the sacrament (mystery) 
of the passion. 


In Isaiah: “He was led as a sheep to the slaughter, and as a lamb before his shearer is dumb, so He 
opened not His mouth. In His humiliation His judgment was taken away: who shall relate His nativity? 
Because His life shall be taken away from the earth. By the transgressions of my people He was led to 
death; and I will give the wicked for His burial, and the rich themselves for His death; because He did no 
wickedness, nor deceits with His mouth. Wherefore He shall gain many, and shall divide the spoils of the 
strong; because His soul was delivered up to death, and He was counted among transgressors. And He 
bare the sins of many, and was delivered for their offences.” Also in Jeremiah: “Lord, give me knowledge, 
and I shall know it: then I saw their meditations. I was led like a lamb without malice to the slaughter; 
against me they devised a device, saying, Come, let us cast the tree into His bread, and let us erase His 
life from the earth, and His name shall no more be a remembrance.” Also in Exodus God said to Moses: 
“Let them take to themselves each man a sheep, through the houses of the tribes, a sheep without 
blemish, perfect, male, of a year old it shall be to you. Ye shall take it from the lambs and from the goats, 
and all the congregation of the synagogue of the children of Israel shall kill it in the evening; and they 
shall take of its blood, and shall place it upon the two posts, and upon the threshold in the houses, in the 
very houses in which they shall eat it. And they shall eat the flesh on the same night, roasted with fire; 
and they shall eat unleavened bread with bitter herbs. Ye shall not eat of them raw nor dressed in water, 
but roasted with fire; the head with the feet and the inward parts. Ye shall leave nothing of them to the 
morning; and ye shall not break a bone of it. But what of it shall be left to the morning shall be burnt with 
fire. But thus ye shall eat it; your loins girt, and your sandals on your feet, and your staff in your hands; 
and ye shall eat it in haste: for it is the Lord’s passover.” Also in the Apocalypse: “And I saw in the midst of 
the throne, and of the four living creatures, and in the midst of the elders, a Lamb standing as if slain, 
having seven horns and seven eyes, which are the seven spirits of God sent forth throughout all the earth. 
And He came and took the book from the right hand of God, who sate on the throne. And when He had 
taken the book, the four living creatures and the four and twenty elders cast themselves before the Lamb, 
having every one of them harps and golden cups full of odours of supplications, which are the prayers of 
the saints; and they sang a new song, saying, Worthy art Thou, O Lord, to take the book, and to open its 
seals: for Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us with Thy blood from every tribe, and tongue, and people, 
and nation; and Thou hast made us a kingdom unto our God, and hast made us priests, and they shall 
reign upon the earth.” Also in the Gospel: “On the next day John saw Jesus coming to him, and saith, 
Behold the Lamb of God, and behold Him that taketh away the sins of the world!” 


16. That Christ also is called a Stone. 


In Isaiah: “Thus saith the Lord, Behold, I place on the foundations of Sion a precious stone, elect, chief, a 
corner stone, honourable; and he who trusteth in Him shall not be confounded.” Also in the cxviith Psalm: 
“The stone which the builders rejected, the same is become the head of the corner. This is done by the 
Lord, and it is wonderful in our eyes. This is the day which the Lord hath made; let us rejoice and be glad 


in it. O Lord, save therefore, O Lord, direct therefore. Blessed is He who cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
Also in Zechariah: “Behold, I bring forth my servant. The Orient is his name, because the stone which I 
have placed before the face of Jesus; upon that one stone are seven eyes.” Also in Deuteronomy: “And thou 
shalt write upon the stone all this law, very plainly.” Also in Jesus the son of Nave: “And he took a great 
stone, and placed it there before the Lord; and Jesus said unto the people, Behold, this stone shall be to 
you for a testimony, because it hath heard all the things which were spoken by the Lord, which He hath 
spoken to you to-day; and it shall be for a testimony to you in the last of the days, when ye shall have 
departed from your God.” Also in the Acts of the Apostles, Peter: “Ye princes of the people, and elders of 
Israel, hearken: Behold, we are this day interrogated by you about the good deed done to the impotent 
man, by means of which he is made whole. Be it known unto you all, and to all the people of Israel, that in 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye have crucified, whom God hath raised up from the dead, 
by Him he stands whole in your presence, but by none other. This is the stone which was despised by you 
builders, which has become the head of the corner. For there is no other name given to men under heaven 
in which we must be saved.” This is the stone in Genesis, which Jacob places at his head, because the 
head of the man is Christ; and as he slept he saw a ladder reaching to heaven, on which the Lord was 
placed, and angels were ascending and descending. And this stone he designating Christ consecrated and 
anointed with the sacrament of unction. This is the stone in Exodus upon which Moses sate on the top of a 
hill when Jesus the son of Nave fought against Amalek; and by the sacrament of the stone, and the 
stedfastness of his sitting, Amalek was overcome by Jesus, that is, the devil was overcome by Christ. This 
is the great stone in the first book of Kings, upon which was placed the ark of the covenant when the oxen 
brought it back in the cart, sent back and returned by the strangers. Also, this is the stone in the first 
book of Kings, with which David smote the forehead of Goliath and slew him; signifying that the devil and 
his servants are thereby thrown down—that part of the head, namely, being conquered which they have 
not had sealed. And by this seal we also are always safe and live. This is the stone which, when Israel had 
conquered the aliens, Samuel set up and called its name Ebenezer; that is, the stone that helpeth. 


17. That afterwards this Stone should become a mountain, and should fill the whole earth. 


In Daniel: “And behold a very great image; and the aspect of this image was fearful, and it stood erect 
before thee; whose head was of fine gold, its breast and arms were silver, its belly and thighs were of 
brass, and its feet were partly indeed of iron, and partly of clay, until that a stone was cut out of the 
mountain, without the hands of those that should cut it, and struck the image upon the feet of iron and 
clay, and brake them into small fragments. And the iron, and the clay, and the brass, and the silver, and 
the gold, was made altogether; and they became small as chaff, or dust in the threshing-floor in summer; 
and the wind blew them away, so that nothing remained of them. And the stone which struck the image 
became a great mountain, and filled the whole earth.” 


18. That in the last times the same mountain should be manifested, and upon it the Gentiles should come, 
and on it all the righteous should go up. 


In Isaiah: “In the last times the mountain of the Lord shall be revealed, and the house of God upon the 
tops of the mountains; and it shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall come upon it, and many 
shall walk and say, Come, and let us go up into the mountain of the Lord, and into the house of the God of 
Jacob; and He will tell us His way, and we will walk in it. For from Sion shall proceed the law, and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem; and He shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke much people; 
and they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks, and they shall no 
more learn to fight.” Also in the twenty-third Psalm: “Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, or who 
shall stand in His holy place? He that is innocent in his hands, and of a clean heart; who hath not received 
his life in vanity, and hath not sworn craftily to his neighbour. He shall receive the blessing from the Lord, 
and mercy from the God that saveth him. This is the generation of those who seek Him, that seek the face 
of the God of Jacob.” 


19. That Christ is the Bridegroom, having the Church as His bride, from which spiritual children were to 
be born. 


In Joel: “Blow with the trumpet in Sion; sanctify a fast, and call a healing; assemble the people, sanctify 
the Church, gather the elders, collect the little ones that suck the breast; let the Bridegroom go forth of 
His chamber, and the bride out of her closet.” Also in Jeremiah: “And I will take away from the cities of 
Judah, and from the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of the joyous, and the voice of the glad; the voice of the 
bridegroom, and the voice of the bride.” Also in the eighteenth Psalm: “And he is as a bridegroom going 
forth from his chamber; he exulted as a giant to run his course. From the height of heaven is his going 
forth, and his circuit even to the end of it; and there is nothing which is hid from his heat.” Also in the 
Apocalypse: “Come, I will show thee the new bride, the Lamb’s wife. And he took me in the Spirit to a 
great mountain, and he showed me the holy city Jerusalem descending out of heaven from God, having the 
glory of God.” Also in the Gospel according to John: “Ye are my witnesses, that I said to them who were 
sent from Jerusalem to me, that I am not the Christ, but that I am sent before Him. For he who has the 
bride is the bridegroom; but the friend of the bridegroom is he who standeth and heareth him with joy, 
and rejoiceth because of the voice of the bridegroom.” The mystery of this matter was shown in Jesus the 
son of Nave, when he was bidden to put his shoes from off him, doubtless because he himself was not the 


bridegroom. For it was in the law, that whoever should refuse marriage should put off his shoe, but that 
he should be shod who was to be the bridegroom: “And it happened, when Jesus was in Jericho, he looked 
around with his eyes, and saw a man standing before his face, and holding a javelin in his hand, and said, 
Art thou for us or for our enemies? And he said, I am the leader of the host of the Lord; now draw near. 
And Jesus fell on his face to the earth, and said to him, Lord, what dost Thou command unto Thy servant. 
And the leader of the Lord’s host said, Loose thy shoe from thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground.” Also, in Exodus, Moses is bidden to put off his shoe, because he, too, was not the 
bridegroom: “And there appeared unto him the angel of the Lord in a flame of fire out of a bush; and he 
saw that the bush burned with fire, but the bush was not consumed. And Moses said, I will pass over and 
see this great sight, why the bush is not consumed. But when He saw that he drew near to see, the Lord 
God called him from the bush, saying, Moses, Moses. And he said, What is it? And He said, Draw not nigh 
hither, unless thou hast loosed thy shoe from off thy feet; for the place on which thou standest is holy 
ground. And He said unto him, I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob.” This was also made plain in the Gospel according to John: “And John answered them, I 
indeed baptize with water, but there standeth One in the midst of you whom ye know not: He it is of whom 
I said, The man that cometh after me is made before me, the latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to 
unloose.” Also according to Luke: “Let your loins be girt, and your lamps burning, and ye like to men that 
wait for their master when he shall come from the wedding, that when he cometh and knocketh, they may 
open unto him. Blessed are those servants whom their Lord, when He cometh, shall find watching.” Also 
in the Apocalypse: “The Lord God omnipotent reigneth: let us be glad and rejoice, and let us give to Him 
the honour of glory; for the marriage of the Lamb is come, and His wife hath made herself ready.” 


20. That the Jews would fasten Christ to the cross. 


In Isaiah: “I have spread out my hands all day to a people disobedient and contradicting me, who walk in 
ways that are not good, but after their own sins.” Also in Jeremiah: “Come, let us cast the tree into His 
bread, and let us blot out His life from the earth.” Also in Deuteronomy: “And Thy life shall be hanging (in 
doubt) before Thine eyes; and Thou shalt fear day and night, and shalt not trust to Thy life.” Also in the 
twenty-first Psalm: “They tore my hands and my feet; they numbered all my bones. And they gazed upon 
me, and saw me, and divided my garments among them, and upon my vesture they cast a lot. But Thou, O 
Lord, remove not Thy help far from me; attend unto my help. Deliver my soul from the sword, and my only 
one from the paw of the dog. Save me from the mouth of the lion, and my lowliness from the horns of the 
unicorns. I will declare Thy name unto my brethren; in the midst of the Church I will praise Thee.” Also in 
the cxviiith Psalm: “Pierce my flesh with nails through fear of Thee.” Also in the cxlth Psalm: “The lifting 
up of my hands is an evening sacrifice.” Of which sacrifice Sophonias said: “Fear from the presence of the 
Lord God, since His day is near, because the Lord hath prepared His sacrifice, He hath sanctified His 
elect.” Also in Zechariah: “And they shall look upon me, whom they have pierced.” Also in the eighty- 
seventh Psalm: “I have called unto Thee, O Lord, the whole day; I have stretched out my hands unto 
Thee.” Also in Numbers: “Not as a man is God suspended, nor as the son of man does He suffer threats.” 
Whence in the Gospel the Lord says: “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in the Son may have life eternal.” 


21. That in the passion and the sign of the cross is all virtue and power. 


In Habakkuk: “His virtue covered the heavens, and the earth is full of His praise, and His splendour shall 
be as the light; there shall be horns in His hands. And there the virtue of His glory was established, and 
He founded His strong love. Before His face shall go the Word, and shall go forth unto the plains 
according to His steps.” In Isaiah also: “Behold, unto us a child is born, and to us a Son is given, upon 
whose shoulders shall be government; and His name shall be called the Messenger of a mighty thought.” 
By this sign of the cross also Amalek was conquered by Jesus through Moses. In Exodus Moses said to 
Jesus: “Choose thee out men, and go forth, and order yourselves with Amalek until the morrow. Behold, I 
will stand on the top of the hill, and the rod of God in mine hand. And it came to pass, when Moses lifted 
up his hands, Israel prevailed; but when Moses had let down his hands, Amalek waxed strong. But the 
hands of Moses were heavy; and they took a stone, and placed it under him, and he sat upon it and Aaron 
and Hur held up his hands, on the one side and on the other side; and the hands of Moses were made 
steady even to the setting of the sun. And Jesus routed Amalek and all his people. And the Lord said unto 
Moses, Write this, that it may be a memorial in a book, and tell it unto the ears of Jesus, that I may utterly 
destroy the memory of Amalek from under heaven.” 


22. That in this sign of the Cross is salvation for all people who are marked on their foreheads. 


In Ezekiel the Lord says: “Pass through the midst of Jerusalem, and thou shalt mark the sign upon the 
men’s foreheads, who groan and grieve for the iniquities which are done in the midst of them.” Also in the 
same place: “Go and smite, and do not spare your eyes. Have no pity on the old man, and the youth, and 
the virgin, and slay little children and women, that they may be utterly destroyed. But ye shall not touch 
any one upon whom the sign is written, and begin with my holy places themselves.” Also in Exodus God 
says to Moses: “And there shall be blood for a sign to you upon the houses wherein ye shall be; and I will 
look on the blood, and will protect you. And there shall not be in you the plague of wasting when I shall 
smite the land of Egypt.” Also in the Apocalypse: “And I saw a Lamb standing on Mount Sion, and with 


Him a hundred and forty and four thousand; and they had His name and the name of His Father written 
on their foreheads.” Also in the same place: “I am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, the beginning 
and the end. Blessed are they that do His commandments, that they may have power over the tree of life.” 


23. That at mid-day in His passion there should be darkness. 


In Amos: “And it shall come to pass in that day, saith the Lord, the sun shall set at noonday, and the day of 
light shall be darkened; and I will turn your feast-days into grief, and all your songs into lamentation.” 
Also in Jeremiah: “She is frightened that hath borne children, and her soul hath grown weary. Her sun 
hath gone down while as yet it was mid-day; she hath been confounded and accursed: I will give the rest 
of them to the sword in the sight of their enemies.” Also in the Gospel: “Now from the sixth hour there 
was darkness over all the earth even to the ninth hour.” 


24. That He was not to be overcome of death, nor should remain in Hades. 


In the twenty-ninth Psalm: “O Lord, Thou hast brought back my soul from hell.” Also in the fifteenth 
Psalm: “Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt Thou suffer Thine Holy One to see corruption.” 
Also in the third Psalm: “I laid me down and slept, and rose up again, because the Lord helped me.” Also 
according to John: “No man taketh away my life from me; but I lay it down of myself. I have the power of 
laying it down, and I have the power of taking it again. For this commandment I have received from my 
Father.” 


25. That He should rise again from the dead on the third day. 


In Hosea: “After two days He will revive us; we shall rise again on the third day.” Also in Exodus: “And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Go down and testify to the people, and sanctify them to-day and to-morrow; and let 
them wash their garments, and let them be prepared against the day after to-morrow. For on the third day 
the Lord will come down on Mount Sinai.” Also in the Gospel: “A wicked and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign; and there shall no sign be given unto it but the sign of the prophet Jonas: for as Jonas 
was in the whale’s belly three days and three nights, so shall the Son of man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth.” 


26. That after He had risen again He should receive from His Father all power, and His power should be 
everlasting. 


In Daniel: “I saw in a vision by night, and behold as it were the Son of man, coming in the clouds of 
heaven, came even to the Ancient of days, and stood in His sight. And they who stood beside Him brought 
Him before Him: and to Him was given a royal power, and all the kings of the earth by their generation, 
and all glory obeying Him: and His power is eternal, which shall not be taken away, and His kingdom shall 
not be destroyed.” Also in Isaiah: “Now will I arise, saith the Lord; now will I be glorified, now will I be 
exalted, now ye shall see, now ye shall understand, now ye shall be confounded. Vain will be the strength 
of your spirit: the fire shall consume you.” Also in the cixth Psalm: “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou 
on my right hand, until I make Thine enemies the footstool of Thy feet. God will send the rod of Thy power 
out of Sion, and Thou shalt rule in the midst of Thine enemies.” Also in the Apocalypse: “And I turned and 
looked to see the voice which spake with me. And I saw seven golden candlesticks, and in the midst of the 
candlesticks one like unto the Son of man, clothed with a long garment, and He was girt about the paps 
with a golden girdle. And His head and His hairs were white as wool or snow, and His eyes as a flame of 
fire, and His feet like to fine brass from a furnace of fire, and His voice like the sound of many waters. And 
He had in His right hand seven stars: and out of His mouth went a sharp two-edged sword; and His face 
shone as the sun in his might. And when I saw Him, I fell at His feet as dead. And He laid His right hand 
upon me, and said, Fear not; I am the first and the last, and He that liveth and was dead; and, lo, I am 
living for evermore and I have the keys of death and of hell.” Likewise in the Gospel, the Lord after His 
resurrection says to His disciples: “All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go therefore and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 


27. That it is impossible to attain to God the Father, except by His Son Jesus Christ. 


In the Gospel: “I am the way, and the truth, and the life: no one cometh to the Father but by me.” Also in 
the same place: “I am the door: by me if any man shall enter in, he shall be saved.” Also in the same place: 
“Many prophets and righteous men have desired to see the things which ye see, and have not seen them; 
and to hear those things which ye hear, and have not heard them.” Also in the same place: “He that 
believeth on the Son hath eternal life: he that is not obedient in word to the Son hath not life; but the 
wrath of God shall abide upon him.” Also Paul to the Ephesians: “And when He had come, He preached 
peace to you, to those which are afar off, and peace to those which are near, because through Him we 
both have access in one Spirit unto the Father.” Also to the Romans: “For all have sinned, and fail of the 
glory of God; but they are justified by His gift and grace, through the redemption which is in Christ 
Jesus.” Also in the Epistle of Peter the apostle: “Christ hath died once for our sins, the just for the unjust, 
that He might present us to God.” Also in the same place: “For in this also was it preached to them that 
are dead, that they might be raised again.” Also in the Epistle of John: “Whosoever denieth the Son, the 


same also hath not the Father. He that confesseth the Son, hath both the Son and the Father.” 
28. That Jesus Christ shall come as a Judge. 


In Malachi: “Behold, the day of the Lord cometh, burning as an oven; and all the aliens and all the wicked 
shall be as stubble; and the day that cometh shall burn them up, saith the Lord.” Also in the forty-ninth (or 
fiftieth) Psalm: “God the Lord of gods hath spoken, and called the earth. From the rising of the sun even to 
the going down thereof, out of Sion is the beauty of His glory. God shall come manifestly, our God, and 
shall not keep silence. A fire shall burn before Him, and round about Him shall be a great storm. He hath 
called the heaven above, and the earth, that He may separate His people. Gather together His saints unto 
Him, those who arrange His covenant with sacrifices. And the heavens shall announce His righteousness, 
for God is the judge.” Also in Isaiah: “The Lord God of strength shall go forth, and shall break war in 
pieces: He shall stir up contest, and shall cry over His enemies with strength. I have been silent; shall I 
always be silent?” Also in the sixty-seventh Psalm: “Let God arise, and let His enemies be scattered: and 
let those who hate Him flee from His face. As smoke vanisheth, let them vanish: as wax melteth from the 
face of fire, thus let the sinners perish from the face of God. And let the righteous be glad and rejoice in 
the sight of God: and let them be glad with joyfulness. Sing unto God, sing praises unto His name: make a 
way to Him who goeth up into the west. God is His name. They shall be put to confusion from the face of 
Him who is the Father of the orphans, and the Judge of the widows. God is in His holy place: God, who 
maketh men to dwell with one mind in an house, bringing forth them that are bound with might, and 
equally those who provoke unto anger, who dwell in the sepulchres: God, when Thou wentest forth in the 
sight of Thy people, in passing into the desert.” Also in the eighty-first Psalm: “Arise, O God; judge the 
earth: for Thou wilt exterminate among all nations.” Also in the Gospel according to Matthew: “What have 
we to do with Thee, Thou Son of David? why art Thou come hither to punish us before the time?” Likewise 
according to John: “The Father judgeth nothing, but hath given all judgment to the Son, that all may 
honour the Son as they honour the Father. He that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father who 
hath sent Him.” So too in the second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “We must all appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, that every one may bear the things proper to his body, according to those things 
which he hath done, whether they be good or evil.” 


29. That He will reign as a King for ever. 


In Zechariah: “Tell ye the daughter of Zion, Behold, thy King cometh unto thee: just, and having salvation; 
meek, sitting upon an ass that hath not been tamed.” Also in Isaiah: “Who will declare to you that eternal 
place? He that walketh in righteousness, and holdeth back his hands from gifts; stopping his ears that he 
may not hear the judgment of blood; and closing his eyes, that he may not see unrighteousness: this man 
shall dwell in the lofty cavern of the strong rock; bread shall be given him, and his water shall be sure. Ye 
shall see the King with glory.” Likewise in Malachi: “I am a great King, saith the Lord, and my name is 
illustrious among the nations.” Also in the second Psalm: “But Iam established as a King by Him upon His 
holy hill of Zion, announcing His empire.” Also in the twenty-first Psalm: “All the ends of the world shall be 
reminded, and shall turn to the Lord: and all the countries of the nations shall worship in Thy sight. For 
the kingdom is the Lord’s: and He shall rule over all nations.” Also in the twenty-third Psalm: “Lift up your 
gates, ye princes; and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory shall come in. Who is this 
King of glory? The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord strong in battle. Lift up your gates, O ye princes; and 
be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory shall come in. Who is this King of glory? The 
Lord of hosts, He is the King of glory.” Also in the forty-fourth Psalm: “My heart hath breathed forth a 
good discourse: I tell my works to the king: my tongue is the pen of a writer intelligently writing. Thou art 
lovely in beauty above the children of men: grace is shed forth on Thy lips, because God hath blessed Thee 
for ever. Be girt with Thy sword on Thy thigh, O most mighty. To Thy honour and to Thy beauty both 
attend, and direct Thyself, and reign, because of truth, and meekness, and righteousness.” Also in the fifth 
Psalm: “My King, and my God, because unto Thee will I pray. O Lord, in the morning Thou shalt hear my 
voice; in the morning I will stand before Thee, and will contemplate Thee.” Also in the ninety-sixth Psalm: 
“The Lord hath reigned; let the earth rejoice; let the many isles be glad.” Moreover, in the forty-fourth 
Psalm: “The queen stood at thy right hand in a golden garment; she is clothed in many colours. Hear, O 
daughter, and see, and incline thine ear, and forget thy people and thy father’s house; for the King hath 
desired thy beauty, for He is thy Lord God.” Also in the seventy-third Psalm: “But God is our King before 
the world; He hath wrought salvation in the midst of the earth.” Also in the Gospel according to Matthew: 
“And when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judah in the days of Herod the king, behold, Magi from the 
east came to Jerusalem, saying, Where is He who is born King of the Jews? for we have seen His star in 
the east, and have come to worship Him.” Also, according to John, Jesus said: “My kingdom is not of this 
world. If my kingdom were of this world, my servants would be in trouble, that I should not be delivered to 
the Jews; but now is my kingdom not from hence. Pilate said, Art thou a king, then? Jesus answered, Thou 
sayest that I am a king. For this cause I was born, and for this cause I am come into the world, that I 
might bear testimony to the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.” 


30. That He Himself is both Judge and King. 


In the seventy-first Psalm: “O God, give Thy judgment to the king, and Thy righteousness to the king’s 
son, to judge Thy people in righteousness.” Also in the Apocalypse: “And I saw the heaven opened, and 


behold a white horse; and He who sate upon him was called Faithful and True; and He judgeth justice and 
righteousness, and maketh war. And His eyes were, as it were, a flame of fire, and upon His head were 
many crowns; and He bare a name written that was known to none other than Himself: and He was 
clothed with a garment sprinkled with blood, and His name is called the Word of God. And the armies 
which are in heaven followed Him on white horses, clothed in linen white and clean. And out of His mouth 
went forth a sword with two edges, that with it He should smite the nations, which He shall shepherd with 
a rod of iron; and He shall tread the winepress of the wrath of God Almighty. Also He has on His garment 
and on His thigh the name written, King of kings, and Lord of lords.” Likewise in the Gospel: “When the 
Son of man shall come in His glory, and all the angels with Him, then He shall sit in the throne of His 
glory; and all nations shall be gathered together before Him, and He shall separate them one from 
another, even as a shepherd separates the sheep from the goats; and He shall place the sheep at His right 
hand, but the goats at His left hand. Then shall the King say unto them who shall be at His right hand, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, receive the kingdom which is prepared for you from the beginning of the 
world: for I was hungry, and ye gave me to eat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me to drink: I was a stranger, 
and ye received me: naked, and ye clothed me: sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came unto 
me. Then shall the righteous answer, and say unto Him, Lord, when saw we Thee hungry, and fed Thee? 
thirsty, and gave Thee to drink? And when saw we Thee a stranger, and received Thee? naked, and clothed 
Thee? And when saw we Thee sick, and in prison, and came unto Thee? And the King, answering, shall say 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, In as far as ye have done it to the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me. Then shall He say unto them who shall be on His left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, which my Father hath prepared for the devil and his angels: for I have been hungry, 
and ye gave me not to eat: I have been thirsty, and ye gave me not to drink: I was a stranger, and ye 
received me not: naked, and ye clothed me not: sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then shall they 
also answer and say, Lord, when saw we Thee hungry, or thirsty, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in 
prison, and have not ministered unto Thee? And He shall answer unto them, Verily I say unto you, 
Inasmuch as ye have not done it to one of the least of these, ye have not done it unto me. And these shall 
go away into everlasting burning, but the righteous into life eternal.” 


THIRD BOOK 


Cyprian to his son Quirinus, greeting. Of your faith and devotion which you manifest to the Lord God, 
beloved son, you asked me to gather out for your instruction from the Holy Scriptures some heads bearing 
upon the religious teaching of our school; seeking for a succinct course of sacred reading, so that your 
mind, surrendered to God, might not be wearied with long or numerous volumes of books, but, instructed 
with a summary of heavenly precepts, might have a wholesome and large compendium for nourishing its 
memory. And because I owe you a plentiful and loving obedience, I have done what you wished. I have 
laboured for once, that you might not always labour. Therefore, as much as my small ability could 
embrace, I have collected certain precepts of the Lord, and divine teachings, which may be easy and 
useful to the readers, in that a few things digested into a short space are both quickly read through, and 
are frequently repeated. I bid you, beloved son, ever heartily farewell. 


HEADS 

1. On the benefit of good works and mercy. 
. In works and alms, even if by smallness of power less be done, that the will itself is enough. 
. That charity and brotherly love must be religiously and stedfastly practised. 
. That we must boast in nothing, since nothing is our own. 


. That humility and quietness is to be maintained in all things. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6. That all good and righteous men suffer more, but ought to endure because they are proved. 
7. That we must not grieve the Holy Spirit whom we have received. 

8. That anger must be overcome, lest it constrain us to sin. 

9. That brethren ought to sustain one another. 

10. That we must trust in God only, and in Him we must glory. 


11. That he who has attained to faith, having put off the former man, ought to regard only celestial and 
spiritual things, and to give no heed to the world which he has already renounced. 


12. That we must not swear. 


13. That we are not to curse. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


That we must never murmur, but bless God concerning all things that happen. 

That men are tried by God for this purpose, that they may be proved. 

Of the benefit of martyrdom. 

That what we suffer in this world is of less account than is the reward which is promised. 
That nothing must be preferred to the love of God and of Christ. 

That we must not obey our own will, but that of God. 

That the foundation and strength of hope and faith is fear. 

That we must not rashly judge of another. 

That when we have received a wrong, we must remit and forgive it. 

That evil is not to be returned for evil. 

That it is impossible to attain to the Father but by Christ. 

That unless a man have been baptized and born again, he cannot attain to the kingdom of God. 


That it is of small account to be baptized and to receive the Eucharist, unless one profits by it both in 


deeds and works. 


24 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


That even a baptized person loses the grace which he has attained, unless he keep innocency. 
That remission cannot in the Church be granted unto him who has sinned against God. 

That it was before predicted concerning the hatred of the Name. 

That what any one has vowed to God, he must quickly pay. 

That he who does not believe is judged already. 

Of the benefit of virginity and of continency. 


That the Father judgeth nothing, but the Son; and the Father is not honoured by him by whom the Son 


is not honoured. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 


That the believer ought not to live like the Gentiles. 

That God is patient for this end, that we may repent of our sin and be reformed. 

That a woman ought not to be adorned in a worldly manner. 

That the believer ought not to be punished for other offences but for the name he bears only. 
That the servant of God ought to be innocent, lest he fall into secular punishment. 
That the example of living is given to us in Christ. 

That we must not labour boastfully or noisily. 

That we must not speak foolishly and offensively. 

That faith is of advantage altogether, and that we can do as much as we believe. 

That he who truly believes can immediately obtain. 

That the believers who differ among themselves ought not to refer to a Gentile judge. 


That hope is of future things, and therefore that faith concerning those things which are promised 


ought to be patient. 


46. 
47. 


That a woman ought to be silent in the church. 


That it arises from our fault and our desert that we suffer, and do not perceive God’s help in 


everything. 


48. 


That we must not take usury. 


49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
34. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 


That even our enemies are to be loved. 

That the sacrament of the faith must not be profaned. 

That no one should be uplifted in his doing. 

That the liberty of believing or of not believing is placed in free choice. 

That the secrets of God cannot be seen through, and therefore that our faith ought to be simple. 
That none is without filth and without sin. 

That we must not please men, but God. 

That nothing that is done is hidden from God. 

That the believer is amended and reserved. 


That no one should be made sad by death, since in living is labour and peril, in dying peace and the 


certainty of resurrection. 


59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 


Of the idols which the Gentiles think gods. 

That too great lust of food is not to be desired. 

That the lust of possessing, and money, are not to be desired. 

That marriage is not to be contracted with Gentiles. 

That the sin of fornication is grievous. 

What are those carnal things which beget death, and what are the spiritual things which lead to life. 
That all sins are put away in baptism. 

That the discipline of God is to be observed in Church precepts. 

That it was foretold that men would despise sound discipline. 

That we must depart from him who lives irregularly and contrary to discipline. 


That the kingdom of God is not in the wisdom of the world, nor in eloquence, but in the faith of the 


cross and in virtue of conversation. 


70. 
7A, 
72. 
73. 
7A. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 


That we must obey parents. 

And that fathers ought not to be bitter against their children. 

That servants, when they believe, ought the more to be obedient to their fleshly masters. 
Likewise that masters ought to be more gentle. 

That every widow that is approved ought to be honoured. 

That every person ought to have care rather of his own people, and especially of believers. 
That one who is older must not rashly be accused. 

That the sinner is to be publicly reproved. 

That we must not speak with heretics. 

That innocency asks with confidence, and obtains. 

That the devil has no power against man unless God have allowed it. 

That wages be quickly paid to the hireling. 

That divination must not be used. 

That a tuft of hair is not to be worn on the head. 


That the beard must not be plucked. 


85. 


86. 
the 


87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100 
101 


102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
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That we must rise when a bishop or a presbyter comes. 


That a schism must not be made, even although he who withdraws should remain in one faith and in 
same tradition. 


That believers ought to be simple with prudence. 

That a brother must not be deceived. 

That the end of the world comes suddenly. 

That a wife must not depart from her husband; or if she departs, she must remain unmarried. 
That every one is tempted so much as he is able to bear. 

That not everything is to be done which is lawful. 

That it was foretold that heresies would arise. 

That the Eucharist is to be received with fear and honour. 

That we are to live with the good, but to avoid the evil. 

That we must labour with deeds, not with words. 

That we must hasten to faith and to attainment. 

That the catechumen ought to sin no more. 

That judgment will be in accordance with the terms, before the law, of equity; after Moses, of the law. 
. That the grace of God ought to be gratuitous. 

. That the Holy Spirit has often appeared in fire. 

That all good men ought willingly to hear rebuke. 

That we must abstain from much speaking. 

That we must not lie. 

That they are frequently to be corrected who do wrong in domestic service. 

That when a wrong is received, patience is to be maintained, and that vengeance is to be left to God. 
That we must not use detraction. 

That we must not lay snares against our neighbour. 

That the sick are to be visited. 

That tale-bearers are accursed. 

That the sacrifices of evil men are not acceptable. 

That those are more severely judged who in this world have more power. 

That widows and orphans ought to be protected. 

That while one is in the flesh, he ought to make confession. 

That flattery is pernicious. 

That God is more loved by him who has had many sins forgiven in baptism. 


. That there is a strong conflict to be waged against the devil, and that therefore we ought to stand 


bravely, that we may be able to conquer. 
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. Of Antichrist, that he will come as a man. 


. That the yoke of the law was heavy, which is cast off by us; and that the Lord’s yoke is light, which is 


taken up by us. 
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. That we are to be urgent in prayers. 


TESTIMONIES 


1. Of the benefit of good works and mercy. 


In Isaiah: “Cry aloud,” saith He, “and spare not; lift up thy voice like a trumpet; tell my people their sins, 
and the house of Jacob their wickednesses. They seek me from day to day, and desire to know my ways, as 
a people which did righteousness, and did not forsake the judgment of God. They ask of me now a 
righteous judgment, and desire to approach to God, saying, What! because we have fasted, and Thou hast 
not seen: we have humiliated our souls, and Thou hast not known. For in the days of fasting are found 
your own wills; for either ye torment those who are subjected to you, or ye fast for strifes and judgments, 
or ye strike your neighbours with fists. For what do you fast unto me, that to-day your voice should be 
heard in clamour? This fast I have not chosen, save that a man should humble his soul. And if thou shalt 
bend thy neck like a ring, and spread under thee sackcloth and ashes, neither thus shall it be called an 
acceptable fast. Not such a fast have I chosen, saith the Lord; but loose every knot of unrighteousness, let 
go the chokings of impotent engagements. Send away the harassed into rest, and scatter every 
unrighteous contract. Break thy bread to the hungry, and bring the houseless poor into thy dwelling. If 
thou seest the naked, clothe him; and despise not them of thy own seed in thy house. Then shall thy 
seasonable light break forth, and thy garments shall quickly arise; and righteousness shall go before thee: 
and the glory of God shall surround thee. Then thou shalt cry out, and God shall hear thee; while thou art 
yet speaking, He shall say, Here I am.” Concerning this same thing in Job: “I have preserved the needy 
from the hand of the mighty; and I have helped the orphan, to whom there was no helper. The mouth of 
the widow blessed me, since I was the eye of the blind; I was also the foot of the lame, and the father of 
the weak.” Of this same matter in Tobit: “And I said to Tobias, My son, go and bring whatever poor man 
thou shalt find out of our brethren, who still has God in mind with his whole heart. Bring him hither, and 
he shall eat my dinner together with me. Behold, I attend thee, my son, until thou come.” Also in the same 
place: “All the days of thy life, my son, keep God in mind, and transgress not His precepts. Do justice all 
the days of thy life, and do not walk in the way of unrighteousness; because if thou act truly, there will be 
respect of thy works. Give alms of thy substance, and turn not thy face from any poor man. So shall it 
come to pass that the face of God shall not be turned away from thee. Even as thou hast, my son, so do: if 
thou hast abundant substance, give the more alms therefrom; if thou hast little, communicate even of that 
little. And do not fear when thou givest alms: thou layest up for thyself a good reward against the day of 
need; because alms delivereth from death, and does not suffer to go into darkness. Alms is a good office 
for all who do it in the sight of the most high God.” On this same subject in Solomon in Proverbs: “He that 
hath pity on the poor lendeth unto the Lord.” Also in the same place: “He that giveth to the poor shall 
never want; but he who turns away his eye shall be in much penury.” Also in the same place: “Sins are 
purged away by alms-giving and faith.” Again, in the same place: “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; and if 
he thirst, give him to drink: for by doing this thou shalt scatter live coals upon his head.” Again, in the 
same place: “As water extinguishes fire, so alms-giving extinguishes sin.” In the same in Proverbs: “Say 
not, Go away, and return, to-morrow I will give; when you can do good immediately. For thou knowest not 
what may happen on the coming day.” Also in the same place: “He who stoppeth his ears that he may not 
hear the weak, shall himself call upon God, and there shall be none to hear him.” Also in the same place: 
“He who has his conversation without reproach in righteousness, leaves blessed children.” In the same in 
Ecclesiasticus: “My son, if thou hast, do good by thyself, and present worthy offerings to God; remember 
that death delayeth not.” Also in the same place: “Shut up alms in the heart of the poor, and this will 
entreat for thee from all evil.” Concerning this thing in the thirty-sixth Psalm, that mercy is beneficial also 
to one’s posterity: “I have been young, and I have also grown old; and I have not seen the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread. The whole day he is merciful, and lendeth; and his seed is in 
blessing.” Of this same thing in the fortieth Psalm: “Blessed is he who considereth over the poor and 
needy: in the evil day God will deliver him.” Also in the cxith Psalm: “He hath distributed, he hath given to 
the poor; his righteousness shall remain from generation to generation.” Of this same thing in Hosea: “I 
desire mercy rather than sacrifice, and the knowledge of God more than whole burnt-offerings.” Of this 
same thing also in the Gospel according to Matthew: “Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be satisfied.” Also in the same place: “Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy.” Also in the same place: “Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not dig through and steal: for where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.” Also in the same place: “The kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchantman seeking 
goodly pearls: and when he hath found a precious pearl, he went away and sold all that he had, and 
bought it.” That even a small work is of advantage, also in the same place: “And whoever shall give to 
drink to one of the least of these a cup of cold water in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, His 
reward shall not perish.” That alms are to be denied to none, also in the same place: “Give to every one 
that asketh thee; and from him who would wish to borrow, be not turned away.” Also in the same place: “If 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. He saith, Which? Jesus saith unto him, Thou shalt not 
kill, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not bear false witness, Honour thy father and mother: and, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. The young man saith unto Him, All these things have I observed: 
what lack I yet? Jesus saith unto him, If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell all that thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, follow me.” Also in the same place: “When the 
Son of man shall come in His majesty, and all the angels with Him, then He shall sit on the throne of His 
glory: and all nations shall be gathered together before Him; and He shall separate them one from 
another, even as a shepherd separates the sheep from the goats: and He shall place the sheep on the right 


hand, but the goats on the left hand. Then shall the King say unto them that are on His right hand, Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, receive the kingdom prepared for you from the beginning of the world. For I was 
hungry, and ye gave me to eat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me to drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: 
naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me. Then shall 
the righteous answer Him, and say, Lord, when saw we Thee a stranger, and took Thee in: naked, and 
clothed Thee? And when saw we Thee sick, and in prison, and came to Thee? And the King, answering, 
shall say unto them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it unto me. Then shall He say unto them who are on His left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, which my Father hath prepared for the devil and his angels: for I was hungry, and ye gave 
me not to eat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me not to drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me not in: I was 
naked, and ye clothed me not: sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then shall they also answer, and 
say, Lord, when saw we Thee hungry, or thirsty, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not 
minister unto Thee? And He shall answer them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 
the least of these, ye did it not unto me. And these shall go away into everlasting burning: but the 
righteous into life eternal.” Concerning this same matter in the Gospel according to Luke: “Sell your 
possessions, and give alms.” Also in the same place: “He who made that which is within, made that which 
is without also. But give alms, and, behold, all things are pure unto you.” Also in the same place: “Behold, 
the half of my substance I give to the poor; and if I have defrauded any one of anything, I restore him 
fourfold. And Jesus said unto him, that salvation has this day been wrought for this house, since he also is 
a son of Abraham.” Of this same thing also in the second Epistle to the Corinthians: “Let your abundance 
supply their want, that their abundance also may be the supplement of your want, that there may be 
equality: as it is written, He who had much had not excess; and he who had little had no lack.” Also in the 
same place: “He who soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly; and he who soweth in blessing shall reap 
also of blessing. But let every one do as he has proposed in his heart: not as if sorrowfully, or of necessity: 
for God loveth a cheerful giver.” Also in the same place: “As it is written, He hath dispersed abroad; he 
hath given to the poor: his righteousness remaineth for ever.” Likewise in the same place: “Now he who 
ministereth seed to the sower, shall both supply bread to be eaten, and shall multiply your seed, and shall 
increase the growth of the fruits of your righteousness: that in all things ye may be made rich.” Also in the 
same place: “The administration of this service has not only supplied that which is lacking to the saints, 
but has abounded by much giving of thanks unto God.” Of this same matter in the Epistle of John: “Whoso 
hath this world’s substance, and seeth his brother desiring, and shutteth up his bowels from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him?” Of this same thing in the Gospel according to Luke: “When thou makest 
a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, nor brethren, nor neighbours, nor the rich; lest haply they also 
invite thee again, and a recompense be made thee. But when thou makest a banquet, call the poor, the 
weak, the blind, and lame: and thou shalt be blessed; because they have not the means of rewarding thee: 
but thou shalt be recompensed in the resurrection of the just.” 


2. In works and alms, even if by smallness of power less be done, that the will itself is sufficient. 


In the second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “If there be a ready will, it is acceptable according to 
what a man hath, not according to that which he hath not; nor let there be to others a mitigation, but to 
you a burdening. 


3. That charity and brotherly affection are to be religiously and stedfastly practised. 


In Malachi: “Hath not one God created us? Is there not one Father of us all? Why have ye certainly 
deserted every one his brother?” Of this same thing according to John: “Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you.” Also in the same place: “This is my commandment, That ye love one another, even as I 
have loved you. Greater love than this has no man, than that one should lay down his life for his friends.” 
Also in the same place: “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the sons of God.” Also in 
the same place: “Verily I say unto you, That if two of you shall agree on earth concerning everything, 
whatever you shall ask it shall be given you from my Father which is in heaven. For wherever two or three 
are gathered together in my name, I am with them.” Of this same thing in the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians: “And I indeed, brethren, could not speak unto you as to spiritual, but as to carnal, as to babes 
in Christ. I have given you milk for drink, not meat: for while ye were yet little ye were not able to bear it, 
neither now are ye able. For ye are still carnal: for where there are in you emulation, and strife, and 
dissensions, are ye not carnal, and walk after man?” Likewise in the same place: “And if I should have all 
faith, so that I can remove mountains, but have not charity, I am nothing. And if I should distribute all my 
goods for food, and if I should deliver up my body to be burned, but have not charity, I avail nothing. 
Charity is great-souled; charity is kind; charity envieth not; charity dealeth not falsely; is not puffed up; is 
not irritated; thinketh not evil; rejoiceth not in injustice, but rejoiceth in the truth. It loveth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, beareth all things. Charity shall never fail.” Of this same thing to 
the Galatians: “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. But if ye bite and accuse one another, see that ye 
be not consumed one of another.” Of this same thing in the Epistle of John: “In this appear the children of 
God and the children of the devil. Whosoever is not righteous is not of God, and he who loveth not his 
brother. For he who hateth his brother is a murderer; and ye know that no murderer hath eternal life 
abiding in him.” Also in the same place: “If any one shall say that he loves God, and hates his brother, he 
is a liar: for he who loveth not his brother whom he seeth, how can he love God whom he seeth not?” Of 
this same thing in the Acts of the Apostles: “But the multitude of them that had believed acted with one 


soul and mind: nor was there among them any distinction, neither did they esteem as their own anything 
of the possessions that they had; but all things were common to them.” Of this same thing in the Gospel 
according to Matthew: If thou wouldest offer thy gift at the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath ought against thee; leave thou thy gift before the altar, and go; first be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift at the altar.” Also in the Epistle of John: “God is love and he that dwelleth in 
love dwelleth in God, and God in him.” Also in the same place: “He who saith he is in the light, and hateth 
his brother, is a liar, and walketh in darkness even until now.” 


4. That we must boast in nothing, since nothing is our own. 


In the Gospel according to John: “No one can receive anything, except it were given him from heaven.” 
Also in the first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “For what hast thou that thou hast not received? But if 
thou hast received it, why boastest thou, as if thou hadst not received it?” Also in the first of Kings: “Boast 
not, neither speak lofty things, and let not great speeches proceed out of your mouth, for the Lord is a 
God of knowledge.” Also in the same place: “The bow of the mighty men has been made weak, and the 
weak are girt about with strength.” Of this same thing in the Maccabees: “It is just to be subjected to God, 
and that a mortal should not think things equal to God.” Also in the same place: “And fear not the words of 
a man that is a sinner, because his glory shall be filth and worms. Today he shall be lifted up, and to- 
morrow he shall not be found; because he is turned into his earth, and his thought has perished.” 


5. That humility and quietness are to be maintained in all things. 


In Isaiah: “Thus saith the Lord God, The heaven is my throne, and the earth is the stool of my feet. What 
seat will ye build for me, or what is the place for my rest? For all those things hath my hand made, and all 
those things are mine. And upon whom else will I look, except upon the lowly and quiet man, and him that 
trembleth at my words?” On this same thing in the Gospel according to Matthew: “Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth.” Of this same thing, too, according to Luke: “He that shall be least among 
you all, the same shall be great.” Also in the same place: “Whosoever exalteth himself shall be made low, 
and whosoever abaseth himself shall be exalted.” Of this same thing to the Romans: “Be not high-minded, 
but fear; for if God spared not the natural branches, (take heed) lest He also spare not thee.” Of this same 
thing in the thirty-third Psalm: “And He shall save the lowly in spirit.” Also to the Romans: “Render to all 
what is due: tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom, fear to whom fear, honour to whom 
honour; owe no man anything, except to love another.” Also in the Gospel according to Matthew: “They 
love the first place of reclining at feasts, and the chief seat in the synagogues, and salutations in the 
market, and to be called of men Rabbi. But call not ye Rabbi, for One is your Master.” Also in the Gospel 
according to John: “The servant is not greater than his lord, nor the apostle greater than He that sent 
himself. If ye know these things, blessed shall ye be if ye shall do them.” Also in the eighty-first Psalm: “Do 
justice to the poor and lowly.” 


6. That all good and righteous men suffer more, but ought to endure because they are proved. 


In Solomon: “The furnace proveth the vessels of the potter, and the trial of tribulation righteous men.” 
Also in the fiftieth Psalm: “The sacrifice to God is a contrite spirit; a contrite and humbled heart God will 
not despise.” Also in the thirty-third Psalm: “God is nearest to them that are contrite in heart, and He will 
save the lowly in spirit.” Also in the same place: “Many are the afflictions of the righteous, but out of them 
all the Lord will deliver them.” Of this same matter in Job: “Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, 
naked also shall I go under the earth: the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away: as it hath pleased the 
Lord, so it is done; blessed be the name of the Lord. In all these things which happened to him Job sinned 
in nothing with his lips in the sight of the Lord.” Concerning this same thing in the Gospel according to 
Matthew: “Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” Also according to John: “These 
things have I spoken unto you, that in me ye may have peace. But in the world ye shall have affliction; but 
have confidence, for I have overcome the world.” Concerning this same thing in the second Epistle to the 
Corinthians: “There was given to me a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of Satan to buffet me, that I should 
not be exalted. For which thing I thrice besought the Lord, that it should depart from me. And He said 
unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee; for strength is perfected in weakness.” Concerning this same 
thing to the Romans: “We glory in hope of the glory of God. And not only so, but we also glory in 
afflictions: knowing that affliction worketh patience; and patience, experience; and experience, hope: and 
hope does not confound; because the love of God is infused in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, which is given 
unto us.” On this same subject, according to Matthew: “How broad and spacious is the way which leadeth 
unto death, and many there are who go in thereby: how straight and narrow is the way that leadeth to life, 
and few there are that find it!” Of this same thing in Tobias: “Where are thy righteousnesses? behold what 
thou sufferest.” Also in the Wisdom of Solomon: “In the places of the wicked the righteous groan; but at 
their ruin the righteous will abound.” 


7. That we must not grieve the Holy Spirit, whom we have received. 


Paul the apostle to the Ephesians: “Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, in which ye were sealed in the day of 
redemption. Let all bitterness, and wrath, and indignation, and clamour, and blasphemy, be taken away 
from you.” 


8. That anger must be overcome, lest it constrain us to sin. 


In Solomon in the Proverbs: “Better is a patient man than a strong man; for he who restrains his anger is 
better than he who taketh a city.” Also in the same place: “The imprudent man declareth his anger on the 
same day, but the crafty man hideth away his dishonour.” Of this same thing to the Ephesians: “Be ye 
angry, and sin not. Let not the sun set upon your wrath.” Also in the Gospel according to Matthew: “Ye 
have heard that it was said by the ancients, Thou shalt not kill; and whoever shall kill shall be guilty of the 
judgment. But I say unto you, That every one who is angry with his brother without cause shall be guilty 
of the judgment.” 


9. That brethren ought to support one another. 


To the Galatians: “Each one having others in consideration, lest ye also should be tempted. Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so ye shall fulfil the law of Christ.” 


10. That we must trust in God only, and in Him we must glory. 


In Jeremiah: “Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let the strong man glory in his strength, 
nor let the rich man glory in his riches; but let him that glorieth glory in this, that he understands and 
knows that I am the Lord, who do mercy, and judgment, and righteousness upon the earth, because in 
them is my pleasure, saith the Lord.” Of the same thing in the fifty-fourth Psalm: “In the Lord have I 
hoped; I will not fear what man can do unto me.” Also in the same place: “To none but God alone is my 
soul subjected.” Also in the cxviith Psalm: “I will not fear what man can do unto me; the Lord is my 
helper.” Also in the same place: “It is good to trust in the Lord rather than to trust in man; it is good to 
hope in the Lord rather than to hope in princes.” Of this same thing in Daniel: “But Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego answered and said to king Nebuchadnezzar, O king, there is no need to answer thee 
concerning this word. For God, whom we serve, is able to deliver us from the furnace of burning fire; and 
He will deliver us from thine hand, O king. And if not, be it known unto thee that we serve not thy gods, 
and we adore not the golden image which thou hast set up.” Likewise in Jeremiah: “Cursed is the man 
who hath hope in man; and blessed is the man who trusts in the Lord, and his hope shall be in God.” 
Concerning this same thing in Deuteronomy: “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt 
thou serve.” Of this same thing to the Romans: “And they worshipped and served the creature, forsaking 
the Creator. Wherefore also God gave them up to ignominious passions.” Of this thing also in John: 
“Greater is He who is in you than he who is in this world.” 


11. That he who has attained to trust, having put off the former man, ought to regard only celestial and 
spiritual things, and to give no heed to the world which he has already renounced. 


In Isaiah: “Seek ye the Lord; and when ye have found Him, call upon Him. But when He hath come near 
unto you, let the wicked forsake his ways, and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him be turned 
unto the Lord, and he shall obtain mercy, because He will plentifully pardon your sins.” Of this same thing 
in Solomon: “I have seen all the works which are done under the sun; and, lo, all are vanity.” Of this same 
thing in Exodus: “But thus shall ye eat it; your loins girt, and your shoes on your feet, and your staves in 
your hands: and ye shall eat it in haste, for it is the Lord’s passover.” Of this same thing in the Gospel 
according to Matthew: “Take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or 
Wherewith shall we be clothed? for these things the nations seek after. But your Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things. Seek first the kingdom of God, and His righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” Likewise in the same place: “Think not for the morrow, for the morrow shall 
take thought for itself. Sufficient unto the day is its own evil.” Likewise in the same place: “No one looking 
back, and putting his hands to the plough, is fit for the kingdom of God.” Also in the same place: “Behold 
the fowls of the heaven: for they sow not, nor reap, nor gather into barns; and your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are not ye of more value than they?” Concerning this same thing, according to Luke: “Let 
your loins be girded, and your lamps burning; and ye like unto men that wait for their lord, when he 
cometh from the wedding; that, when he cometh and knocketh, they may open to him. Blessed are those 
servants, whom their lord, when he cometh, shall find watching.” Of this same thing in Matthew: “The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the heaven have nests; but the Son of man hath not where He may lay 
His head.” Also in the same place: “Whoso forsaketh not all that he hath, cannot be my disciple.” Of this 
same thing in the first to the Corinthians: “Ye are not your own, for ye are bought with a great price. 
Glorify and bear God in your body.” Also in the same place: “The time is limited. It remaineth, therefore, 
that both they who have wives be as though they have them not, and they who lament as they that lament 
not, and they that rejoice as they that rejoice not, and they who buy as they that buy not, and they who 
possess as they who possess not, and they who use this world as they that use it not; for the fashion of this 
world passeth away.” Also in the same place: “The first man is of the clay of the earth, the second man 
from heaven. As he is of the clay, such also are they who are of the clay; and as is the heavenly, such also 
are the heavenly. Even as we have borne the image of him who is of the clay, let us bear His image also 
who is from heaven.” Of this same matter to the Philippians: “All seek their own, and not those things 
which are Christ’s; whose end is destruction, whose god is their belly, and their glory is to their confusion, 
who mind earthly things. For our conversation is in heaven, whence also we expect the Saviour, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall transform the body of our humiliation conformed to the body of His glory.” Of this 
very matter to Galatians: “But be it far from me to boast, except in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 


whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” Concerning this same thing to Timothy: “No 
man that warreth for God bindeth himself with worldly annoyances, that he may please Him to whom he 
hath approved himself. But and if a man should contend, he will not be crowned unless he fight lawfully.” 
Of this same thing to the Colossians: “If ye be dead with Christ from the elements of the world, why still, 
as if living in the world, do ye follow vain things?” Also concerning this same thing: “If ye have risen 
together with Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ is sitting on the right hand of God. 
Give heed to the things that are above, not to those things which are on the earth; for ye are dead, and 
your life is hidden with Christ in God. But when Christ your life shall appear, then shall ye also appear 
with Him in glory.” Of this same thing to the Ephesians: Put off the old man of the former conversation, 
who is corrupted, according to the lusts of deceit. But be ye renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on 
the new man, him who according to God is ordained in righteousness, and holiness, and truth.” Of this 
same thing in the Epistle of Peter: “As strangers and pilgrims, abstain from fleshly lusts, which war 
against the soul; but having a good conversation among the Gentiles, that while they detract from you as 
if from evildoers, yet, beholding your good works, they may magnify God.” Of this same thing in the 
Epistle of John: “He who saith he abideth in Christ, ought himself also to walk even as He walked.” Also in 
the same place: “Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world. If any man loveth the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him. Because everything which is in the world is lust of the flesh, and lust 
of the eyes, and the ambition of this world, which is not of the Father, but of the lust of this world. And the 
world shall pass away with its lust. But he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever, even as God abideth 
for ever.” Also in the first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “Purge out the old leaven, that ye may be a 
new dough, as ye are unleavened. For also Christ our passover is sacrificed. Therefore let us celebrate the 
feast, not in the old leaven, nor in the leaven of malice and wickedness, but in the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth.” 


12. That we must not swear. 


In Solomon: “A man that sweareth much shall be filled with iniquity, and the plague shall not depart from 
his house; and if he swear vainly, he shall not be justified.” Of this same matter, according to Matthew: 
“(Again, ye have heard that it was said to them of old, Thou shalt not swear falsely, but shalt perform unto 
the Lord thine oaths.) I say unto you, Swear not at all: (neither by heaven, because it is God’s throne; nor 
by the earth, because it is His footstool; nor by Jerusalem, because it is the city of the great King; neither 
shalt thou swear by thy head, because thou canst not make one hair white or black.) But let your 
discourse be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: (for whatever is fuller than these is of evil.”) Of this same thing in 
Exodus: “Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 


13. That we must not curse. 


In Exodus: “Thou shalt not curse nor speak ill of the ruler of thy people.” Also in the thirty-third Psalm: 
“Who is the man who desires life, and loveth to see good days? Restrain thy tongue from evil, and thy lips 
that they speak no guile.” Of this same thing in Leviticus: “And the Lord spoke to Moses, saying, Bring 
forth him who hath cursed abroad outside the camp; and all who heard him shall place their hands upon 
his head, and all the assembly of the children of Israel shall stone him.” Of this same thing in Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians: “Let no evil discourse proceed out of your mouth, but that which is good for the 
edification of faith, that it may give grace to the hearers.” Of this same thing to the Romans: “Blessing, 
and not cursing.” Of this same thing in the Gospel according to Matthew: “He who shall say to his brother, 
Thou fool! shall be liable to the Gehenna of fire.” Of this same matter, according to the same Matthew: 
“But I say unto you, That every idle word which men shall speak, they shall give account for it in the day 
of judgment. For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 


14. That we must never murmur, but bless God concerning all things that happen. 


In Job: “Say some word against the Lord, and die. But he, looking upon her, said, Thou speakest as one of 
the foolish women. If we have received good things from the Lord’s hand, why shall we not endure evil 
things? In all these things which happened unto him, Job sinned not with his lips in the sight of the Lord.” 
Also in the same place: “Hast thou regarded my servant Job? for there is none like unto him in the earth: a 
man without complaint: a true worshipper of God, restraining himself from all evil.” Of the same thing in 
the thirty-third Psalm: “I will bless the Lord at all times: His praise shall ever be in my mouth.” Of this 
same thing in Numbers: “Let their murmuring cease from me, and they shall not die.” Of this same thing 
in the Acts of the Apostles: “But about the middle of the night Paul and Silas prayed and gave thanks to 
God, and the prisoners heard them.” Also in the Epistle of Paul to the Philippians: “But doing all things for 
love, without murmurings and revilings, that ye may be without complaint, and spotless sons of God.” 


15. That men are tried by God for this purpose, that they may be proved. 


In Genesis: “And God, tempted Abraham, and said to him, Take thy only son whom thou lovest, Isaac, and 
go into the high land, and offer him there as a burnt-offering on one of the mountains of which I will tell 
thee.” Of this same thing in Deuteronomy: “The Lord your God proveth you, that He may know if ye love 
the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul.” Of this same thing in the Wisdom of 
Solomon: “Although in the sight of men they suffered torments, their hope is full of immortality; and 
having been in few things distressed, yet in many things they shall be happily ordered, because God tried 


them, and found them worthy of Himself. As gold in the furnace He proved them, and as a burnt-offering 
He received them. And in their time there shall be respect of them; they shall judge the nations, and shall 
rule over the people; and their Lord shall reign for ever.” Of this same thing in the Maccabees: “Was not 
Abraham found faithful in temptation, and it was accounted unto him for righteousness?” 


16. Of the benefits of martyrdom. 


In the Proverbs of Solomon: “The faithful martyr delivers his soul from evils.” Also in the same place: 
“Then shall the righteous stand in great boldness against them who have afflicted them, and who took 
away their labours. When they see them, they shall be disturbed with a horrible fear; and they shall 
wonder at the suddenness of their unhoped-for salvation, saying among themselves, repenting and 
groaning with distress of spirit, These are they whom some time we had in derision, and in the likeness of 
a proverb; we fools counted their life madness, and their end without honour. How are they reckoned 
among the children of God, and their lot among the saints! Therefore we have wandered from the way of 
truth, and the light of righteousness has not shined upon us, and the sun has not risen upon us. We have 
been wearied in the way of iniquity and of perdition, and we have walked through difficult solitudes; but 
we have not known the way of the Lord. What hath pride profited us? or what hath the boasting of riches 
brought to us? All these things have passed away as a shadow.” Of this same thing in the cxvth Psalm: 
“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints.” Also in the cxxvth Psalm: “They who sow in 
tears shall reap in joy. Walking they walked, and wept as they cast their seeds; but coming they shall come 
in joy, raising up their laps.” Of this same thing in the Gospel according to John: “He who loveth his life 
shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this world shall find it to life eternal.” Also in the same place: 
“But when they shall deliver you up, take no thought what ye shall speak; for it is not ye who speak, but 
the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” Also in the same place: “The hour shall come, that every 
one that killeth you shall think he doeth service to God; but they shall do this also because they have not 
known the Father nor me.” Of this same matter, according to Matthew: “Blessed are they which shall 
suffer persecution for righteousness’ sake; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” Also in the same place: 
“Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul; but rather fear Him which is able to 
kill the soul and body in Gehenna.” Also in the same place: “Whosoever shall confess me before men, him 
also will I confess before my Father which is in heaven; but he who shall deny me before men, him also 
will I deny before my Father which is in heaven. And he that shall endure to the end, the same shall be 
saved.” Of this same thing, according to Luke: “Blessed shall ye be when men shall hate you, and shall 
separate you (from their company), and shall drive you out, and shall speak evil of your name, as wicked, 
for the Son of man’s sake. Rejoice in that day, and exult; for, lo, your reward is great in heaven.” Also in 
the same place: “Verily I say unto you, There is no man that leaveth house, or parents, or brethren, or 
wife, or children, for the sake of the kingdom of God, and does not receive seven times as much in this 
present time, but in the world to come life everlasting.” Of this same thing in the Apocalypse: “And when 
he had opened the fifth seal, I saw under the altar of God the souls of them that were slain on account of 
the word of God and His testimony. And they cried with a loud voice, saying, How long, O Lord, holy and 
true, dost Thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth? And unto every one of 
them were given white robes; and it was said to them, that they should rest still for a short time, until the 
number of their fellow-servants, and of their brethren, should be fulfilled, and they who shall afterwards 
be slain, after their example.” Also in the same place: “After these things I saw a great crowd, which no 
one among them could number, from every nation, and from every tribe, and from every people and 
tongue, standing before the throne and before the Lamb; and they were clothed with white robes, and 
palms were in their hands. And they said with a loud voice, Salvation to our God, that sitteth upon the 
throne, and to the Lamb. And one of the elders answered and said to me, What are these which are 
clothed with white robes? who are they, and whence have they come? And I said unto him, My lord, thou 
knowest. And he said unto me, These are they who have come out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore they are before the throne of God, 
and serve Him day and night in His temple; and He who sitteth upon the throne shall dwell among them. 
They shall neither hunger nor thirst ever; and neither shall the sun fall upon them, nor shall they suffer 
any heat: for the Lamb who is in the midst of the throne shall protect them, and shall lead them to the 
fountains of the waters of life; and God shall wipe away every tear from their eyes.” Also in the same 
place: “He who shall overcome I will give him to eat of the tree of life, which is in the paradise of my 
God.” Also in the same place: “Be thou faithful even unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” Also 
in the same place: “Blessed shall they be who shall watch, and shall keep their garments, lest they walk 
naked, and they see their shame.” Of this same thing, Paul in the second Epistle to Timothy: “I am now 
offered up, and the time of my assumption is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith. There now remains for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, will give me in that day; and not only to me, but to all also who love His appearing.” Of 
this same thing to the Romans: “We are the sons of God: but if sons and heirs of God, we are also joint- 
heirs with Christ; if we suffer together, that we may also be magnified together.” Of this same thing in the 
cxviiith Psalm: “Blessed are they who are undefiled in the way, and walk in the law of the Lord. Blessed 
are they who search into His testimonies.” 


17. That what we suffer in this world is of less account than is the reward which is promised. 


In the Epistle of Paul to the Romans: “The sufferings of this present time are not worthy of comparison 


with the glory that is to come after, which shall be revealed in us.” Of this same thing in the Maccabees: 
“O Lord, who hast the holy knowledge, it is manifest that while I might be delivered from death, I am 
suffering most cruel pains of body, being beaten with whips; yet in spirit I suffer these things willingly, 
because of the fear of thine own self.” Also in the same place: “Thou indeed, being powerless, destroyest 
us out of this present life; but the King of the world shall raise us up who have died for His laws into the 
eternal resurrection of life.” Also in the same place: “It is better that, given up to death by men, we should 
expect hope from God to be raised again by Him. For there shall be no resurrection to life for thee.” Also 
in the same place: “Having power among men, although thou art corruptible, thou doest what thou wilt. 
But think not that our race is forsaken of God. Sustain, and see how His great power will torment thee and 
thy seed.” Also in the same place: Do not err without cause; for we suffer these things on our own 
accounts, as sinners against our God. But think not thou that thou shalt be unpunished, having 
undertaken to fight against God.” 


18. That nothing is to be preferred to the love of God and Christ. 


In Deuteronomy: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might.” Also in the Gospel according to Matthew: “He that loveth father or mother above me, is not 
worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daughter above me, is not worthy of me; and he that taketh not up 
his cross and followeth me, is not my disciple.” Also in the Epistle of Paul to the Romans: “Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword? As it is written, Because for thy sake we are killed all the day long, we are counted as 
sheep for the slaughter. But in all these things we are more than conquerors for His sake who loved us.” 


19. That we are not to obey our own will, but the will of God. 


In the Gospel according to John: “I came not down from heaven to do mine own will, but the will of Him 
that sent me.” Of this same matter, according to Matthew: “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me; nevertheless, not what I will, but what Thou wilt.” Also in the daily prayer: “Thy will be done, as in 
heaven, so in earth.” Also according to Matthew: “Not every one who saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he who doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven, he shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Also according to Luke: “But that servant which knoweth his Lord’s 
will, and obeyed not His will, shall be beaten with many stripes.” In the Epistle of John: “But he that doeth 
the will of God abideth for ever, even as He Himself also abideth for ever.” 


20. That the foundation and strength of hope and faith is fear. 


In the cxth Psalm: “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” Of the same thing in the Wisdom of 
Solomon: “The beginning of wisdom is to fear God.” Also in the Proverbs of the same: “Blessed is the man 
who reverences all things with fear.” Of the same thing in Isaiah: “And upon whom else will I look, except 
upon him that is lowly and peaceful, and that trembleth at my words?” Of this same thing in Genesis: “And 
the angel of the Lord called him from heaven, and said unto him, Abraham, Abraham: and he said, Here 
am I. And he said, Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither do anything unto him: for now I know that 
thou fearest thy God, and hast not spared thy beloved son for my sake.” Also in the second Psalm: “Serve 
the Lord in fear, and rejoice unto Him in trembling.” Also in Deuteronomy, the word of God to Moses: “Call 
the people together to me, and let them hear my words, that they may learn to fear me all the days that 
they themselves shall live upon the earth.” Also in Jeremiah: “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I 
will perfect upon the house of Israel, and in the house of Judah, a new covenant: not according to the 
covenant that I had ordered with their fathers in the day when I laid hold of their hand to bring them out 
of the land of Egypt; because they have not abode in my covenant, and I have been unmindful of them, 
saith the Lord; because this is the covenant which I will ordain for the house of Israel; After those days, 
saith the Lord, I will give my law, and will write it in their mind and I will be to them for a God, and they 
shall be to me for a people. And they shall not teach every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: 
because all shall know me, from the least even to the greatest of them: because I will be favourable to 
their iniquities, and their sins I will not remember any more. If the heaven should be lifted up on high, 
saith the Lord, and if the earth should be made low from beneath, yet I will not cast away the people of 
Israel, saith the Lord, for all the things which they have done. Behold, I will gather them together from 
every land in which I have scattered them in anger, and in my fury, and in great indignation; and I will 
grind them down into that place, and I will leave them in fear; and they shall be to me for a people, and I 
will be to them for a God: and I will give them another way, and another heart, that they may fear me all 
their days in prosperity with their children: and I will perfect for them an everlasting covenant, which I 
will not turn away after them; and I will put my fear into their heart, that they may not depart from me: 
and I will visit upon them to do them good, and to plant them in their land in faith, and with all the heart, 
and with all the mind.” Also in the Apocalypse: “And the four and twenty elders which sit on their thrones 
in the sight (of God), fell upon their faces, and worshipped God, saying, We give Thee thanks, O Lord God 
omnipotent, which art and which wast; because Thou hast taken Thy great power, and hast reigned. And 
the nations were angry, and Thy wrath is come, and the time in which it should be judged concerning the 
dead, and the reward should be given to Thy servants the prophets, and the saints that fear Thy name, 
small and great; and to disperse those who have corrupted the earth.” Also in the same place: “And I saw 
another angel flying through the midst of the heaven, having the everlasting Gospel to preach to those 


who dwell upon the earth, and to all the nations, and tribes, and tongues, and peoples, saying with a loud 
voice, Fear God, and give Him honour, because the hour of His judgment is come; and adore Him who 
made the heaven, and the earth, and the sea, and the fountains of waters.” Also in the same place: “And I 
saw as it were a sea of glass mingled with fire; and the beasts were feeding with His lambs; and the 
number of His name a hundred and forty and four, standing upon the sea of glass, having the harps of 
God; and they sing the song of Moses, the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, saying, Great and 
marvellous are Thy works, O Lord God Almighty; just and true are Thy ways, Thou King of the nations. 
Who would not fear Thee, and give honour to Thy name? for Thou only art holy: and because all nations 
shall come and worship in Thy sight, because Thy righteousnesses have been made manifest.” Also in 
Daniel: “There was a man dwelling in Babylon whose name was Joachim; and he took a wife by name 
Susanna, the daughter of Helchias, a very beautiful woman, and one that feared the Lord. And her parents 
were righteous, and taught their daughter according to the law of Moses.” Moreover, in Daniel: “And we 
are lowly this day in all the earth because of our sins, and there is not at this time any prince, or prophet, 
or leader, or burnt-offering, or oblation, or sacrifice, or incense, or place to sacrifice before Thee, and to 
find mercy from Thee. And yet in the soul and spirit of lowliness let us be accepted as the burnt-offerings 
of rams and bulls, and as it were many thousands of lambs which are fattest. If our offering may be made 
in Thy presence this day, their power shall be consumed, for they shall not be ashamed who put their trust 
in Thee. And now we follow with our whole heart, and we fear and seek Thy face. Give us not over unto 
reproach, but do with us according to Thy tranquillity, and according to the multitude of Thy mercy 
deliver us.” Also in the same place: “And the king exceedingly rejoiced, and commanded Daniel to be 
taken up out of the den of lions; and the lions had done him no hurt, because he trusted and had believed 
in his God. And the king commanded, and they brought those men who had accused Daniel; and they cast 
them in the den of lions, and their wives and their children. And before they had reached the pavement of 
the den they were seized by the lions, and they brake all their bones in pieces. Then Darius the king 
wrote, To all peoples, tribes, and languages which are in my kingdom, peace be unto you from my face. I 
decree and ordain that all those who are in my kingdom shall fear and tremble before the most high God 
whom Daniel serves, because He is the God who liveth and abideth for ever, and His kingdom shall not 
pass away, and His dominion goeth on for ever; and He alone doeth signs, and prodigies, and marvellous 
things in the heaven and the earth, who snatched Daniel from the den of lions.” Also in Micah: 
“Wherewith shall I approach the Lord, and lay hold upon Him? in sacrifices, in burnt-offerings, in calves of 
a year old? Does the Lord favour and receive me with thousands of fat goats? or shall I give my first-fruits 
of unrighteousness, the fruit of my belly, the sin of my soul? It is told thee, O man, what is good; or what 
else the Lord doth require, save that thou shouldst do judgment and justice, and love mercy, and be ready 
to go with the Lord thy God. The voice of the Lord shall be invoked in the city, and He will save those who 
fear His name.” Also in Micah: “Feed Thy people with Thy rod, the sheep of Thine inheritance; and pluck 
up those who dwell separately in the midst of Carmel. They shall prepare Bashan and Gilead according to 
the days of the age; and according to the days of their going forth from the land of Egypt I will show them 
wonderful things. The nations shall see, and be confounded at all their might; and they shall place their 
hand upon their mouth. Their ears shall be deafened, and they shall lick the dust as do serpents. Dragging 
the earth, they shall be disturbed, and they shall lick the dust: in their end they shall be afraid towards the 
Lord their God, and they shall fear because of Thee. Who is a God as Thou art, raising up 
unrighteousness, and passing over impiety?” And in Nahum: “The mountains were moved at Him, and the 
hills trembled; and the earth was laid bare before His face, and all who dwell therein. From the face of His 
anger who shall bear it, and who withstandeth in the fury of His soul? His rage causes the beginnings to 
flow, and the rocks were melted by Him. The Lord is good to those who sustain Him in the day of 
affliction, and knoweth those who fear Him.” Also in Haggai: “And Zerubbabel the son of Salathiel, of the 
tribe of Judah, and Jesus the son of Josedech, the high priest, and all who remained of the people, obeyed 
the voice of the Lord their God, because the Lord sent him to them, and the people feared from the face of 
God.” Also in Malachi: “The covenant was with life and peace; and I gave to them the fear to fear me from 
the face of my name.” Also in the thirty-third Psalm: “Fear the Lord, all ye His saints: for there is no want 
to them that fear Him.” Also in the eighteenth Psalm: “The fear of the Lord is chaste, abiding for ever.” 


21. That we must not rashly judge of another. 


In the Gospel according to Luke: “Judge not, that ye be not judged: condemn not, that ye be not 
condemned.” Of this same subject to the Romans: “Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? to 
his own master he standeth or falleth. But he shall stand; for God is able to make him stand.” And again: 
“Wherefore thou art without excuse, O every man that judgest: for in that in which thou judgest another, 
thou condemnest thyself; for thou doest the same things which thou judgest. But dost thou hope, who 
judgest those who do evil, and doest the same, that thou thyself shalt escape the judgment of God?” Also 
in the first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “And let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.” And again: “If any man thinketh that he knoweth anything, he knoweth not yet in what manner he 
ought to know.” 


22. That when we have received a wrong, we must remit and forgive it. 


In the Gospel, in the daily prayer: “Forgive us our debts, even as we forgive our debtors.” Also according 
to Mark: “And when ye stand for prayer, forgive, if ye have ought against any one; that also your Father 
who is in heaven may forgive you your sins. But if ye do not forgive, neither will your Father which is in 


heaven forgive you your sins.” Also in the same place: “In what measure ye mete, in that shall it be 
measured to you again.” 


23. That evil is not to be returned for evil. 


In the Epistle of Paul to the Romans: “Rendering to no man evil for evil.” Also in the same place: “Not to 
be overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” Of this same thing in the Apocalypse: “And He said 
unto me, Seal not the words of the prophecy of this book; because now the time is at hand. And let those 
who persist in hurting, hurt: and let him who is filthy, be filthy still: but let the righteous do still more 
righteousness: and in like manner, let him that is holy do still more holiness. Behold, I come quickly; and 
my reward is with me, to render to every man according to his deeds.” 


24. That it is impossible to attain to the Father but by His Son Jesus Christ. 


In the Gospel according to John: “I am the way, the truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the Father, but 
by me.” Also in the same place: “I am the door: by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved.” 


25. That unless a man have been baptized and born again, he cannot attain unto the kingdom of God. 


In the Gospel according to John: “Except a man be born again of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God. For that which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit.” Also in the same place: “Unless ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink His blood, ye shall not 
have life in you.” 


26. That it is of small account to be baptized and to receive the Eucharist, unless one profit by it both in 
deeds and works. 


In the first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “Know ye not, that they which run in a race run indeed all, 
although one receiveth the prize? So run, that ye may obtain. And those indeed that they may receive a 
corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible.” In the Gospel according to Matthew: “Every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit shall be cut down, and cast into the fire.” Also in the same place: “Many shall 
say unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy name, and in Thy name have cast out 
devils, and in Thy name have done great works? And then shall I say to them, I never knew you; depart 
from me, ye who work iniquity.” Also in the same place: “Let your light shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” Also Paul to the Philippians: “Shine as 
lights in the world.” 


27. That even a baptized person loses the grace that he has attained, unless he keep innocency. 


In the Gospel according to John: “Lo, thou art made whole: sin no more, lest a worse thing happen unto 
thee.” Also in the first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and 
the Spirit of God abideth in you? If any one violate the temple of God, him will God destroy.” Of this same 
thing in the Chronicles: “God is with you, while ye are with Him: if ye forsake Him, He will forsake you.” 


28. That remission cannot in the Church be granted unto him who has sinned against God (i.e., the Holy 
Ghost). 


In the Gospel according to Matthew: “Whosoever shall say a word against the Son of man, it shall be 
forgiven him; but whosoever shall speak against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world nor in the world to come.” Also according to Mark: “All sins shall be forgiven, and blasphemies, 
to the sons of men; but whoever shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, but 
he shall be guilty of eternal sin.” Of this same thing in the first book of Kings: “If a man sin by offending 
against a man, they shall pray the Lord for him; but if a man sin against God, who shall pray for him?” 


29. That it was before predicted, concerning the hatred of the Name, 


In the Gospel according to Luke: “And ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake.” Also according to 
John: “If the world hate you, know ye that it first hated me. If ye were of the world, the world would love 
what would be its own: but because ye are not of the world, and I have chosen you out of the world, 
therefore the world hateth you. Remember the word which I said unto you, The servant is not greater than 
his lord. If they have persecuted me, they will also persecute you.” Also in Baruch: “For the time shall 
come, and ye shall seek me, both ye and those who shall be after you, to hear the word of wisdom and of 
understanding; and ye shall not find me. But the nations shall desire to see the wise man, and it shall not 
happen to them; not because the wisdom of this world shall be wanting, or shall fail to the earth; but 
neither shall the word of the law be wanting to the world. For wisdom shall be in a few who watch, and 
are silent and quiet, and who hold converse with one another; because some shall dread them, and shall 
fear them as evil. But some do not believe the word of the law of the Highest. But some who are amazed 
in their countenance will not believe; and they also who contradict will believe, and will be contrary to and 
hindering the spirit of truth. Moreover, others will be wise to the spirit of error, and declaring the edicts, 
as if of the Highest and the Strong One. Moreover, others are possessors of faith. Others are mighty and 
strong in the faith of the Highest, and hateful to the stranger.” 


30. That what any one has vowed to God, he must quickly repay. 


In Solomon: “According as thou hast vowed a vow to God, delay not to pay it.” Concerning this same thing 
in Deuteronomy: “But if thou hast vowed a vow to the Lord thy God, thou shalt not delay to pay it: because 
the Lord thy God inquiring shall seek it of thee; and it shall be for a sin. Thou shalt observe those things 
that shall go forth out of thy lips, and shalt perform the gift which thou hast spoken with thy mouth.” Of 
this same matter in the forty-ninth Psalm: “Sacrifice to God the sacrifice of praise, and pay thy vows to the 
Most High. Call upon me in the day of trouble, and I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” Of this 
same thing in the Acts of the Apostles: “Why hath Satan filled thine heart, that thou shouldst lie to the 
Holy Ghost, when thy estate was in thine own power? Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God.” Also in 
Jeremiah: “Cursed is he who doeth the work of God negligently.” 


31. That he who does not believe is judged already. 


In the Gospel according to John: “He that believeth not is already judged, because he hath not believed in 
the name of the only Son of God. And this is the judgment, that light has come into the world, and men 
have loved darkness rather than light.” Of this also in the first Psalm: “Therefore the ungodly shall not 
rise up in judgment, nor sinners in the council of the righteous.” 


32. Of the benefit of virginity and of continency. 


In Genesis: “Multiplying I will multiply thy sorrows and thy groanings, and in sorrow shalt thou bring 
forth children; and thy turning shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” Of this same thing in 
the Gospel according to Matthew: “All men do not receive the word, but they to whom it is given: for there 
are some eunuchs who were born so from their mother’s womb, and there are eunuchs who have been 
constrained by men, and there are eunuchs who have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake. He who can receive it, let him receive it.” Also according to Luke: “The children of this 
world beget, and are begotten. But they who have been considered worthy of that world, and the 
resurrection from the dead, do not marry, nor are married: for neither shall they begin to die: for they are 
equal to the angels of God, since they are the children of the resurrection. But, that the dead rise again, 
Moses intimates when he says in the bush, The Lord, the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob. He is not the God of the dead, but of the living: for all live unto Him.” Also in the first Epistle 
of Paul to the Corinthians: “It is good for a man not to touch a woman. But, on account of fornication, let 
every man have his own wife, and every woman have her own husband. Let the husband render what is 
due to the wife, and similarly the wife to the husband. The wife hath not power over her own body, but the 
husband. And in like manner, the husband hath not power over his own body, but the wife. Defraud not 
one the other, except by agreement for a time, that ye may have leisure for prayer; and again return to the 
same point, lest Satan tempt you on account of your incontinency. This I say by way of allowance, not by 
way of command. But I wish that all men should be even as I am. But every one has his proper gift from 
God; one in one way, but another in another way.” Also in the same place: “An unmarried man thinks of 
those things which are the Lord’s, in what way he may please God; but he who has contracted marriage 
thinks of those things that are of this world, in what way he may please his wife. Thus also, both the 
woman and the unmarried virgin thinketh of those things which are the Lord’s, that she may be holy both 
in body and in spirit; but she that hath married thinks of those things which are of this world, in what way 
she may please her husband.” Also in Exodus, when the Lord had commanded Moses that he should 
sanctify the people for the third day, he sanctified them, and added: “Be ye ready, for three days ye shall 
not approach to women.” Also in the first book of Kings: “And the priest answered to David, and said, 
There are no profane loaves in my hand, except one sacred loaf. If the young men have been kept back 
from women, they shall eat.” Also in the Apocalypse: “These are they who have not defiled themselves 
with women, for they have continued virgins; these are they who follow the Lamb whithersoever He shall 


go.” 


33. That the Father judgeth nothing, but the Son; and that the Father is not glorified by him by whom the 
Son is not glorified. 


In the Gospel according to John: “The Father judgeth nothing, but hath given all judgment unto the Son, 
that all may honour the Son as they honour the Father. He who honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the 
Father who hath sent Him.” Also in the seventy-first Psalm: “O God, give the king Thy judgment, and Thy 
righteousness to the king’s son, to judge Thy people in righteousness.” Also in Genesis: “And the Lord 
rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah sulphur, and fire from heaven from the Lord.” 


34. That the believer ought not to live like the Gentile. 


In Jeremiah: “Thus saith the Lord, Walk ye not according to the way of the Gentiles.” Of this same thing, 
that one ought to separate himself from the Gentiles, lest he should be a companion of their sin, and 
become a partaker of their penalty, in the Apocalypse: “And I heard another voice from heaven, saying, Go 
forth from her, my people, lest thou be partaker of her crimes, and lest thou be stricken with her plagues; 
because her crimes have reached even to heaven, and the Lord God hath remembered her iniquities. 
Therefore He hath returned unto her double, and in the cup which she hath mixed double is mingled for 
her; and in how much she hath glorified herself and possessed of delights, in so much is given unto her 


both torment and grief. For in her heart she says, I am a queen, and cannot be a widow, nor shall I see 
sorrow. Therefore in one hour her plagues shall come on her, death, grief, and famine; and she shall be 
burned with fire, because the Lord God is strong who shall judge her. And the kings of the earth shall 
weep and lament themselves for her, who have committed fornication with her, and have been conversant 
in her sins.” Also in Isaiah: “Go forth from the midst of them, ye who bear the vessels of the Lord.” 


35. That God is patient for this end, that we may repent of our sin, and be reformed. 


In Solomon, in Ecclesiasticus: “Say not, I have sinned, and what sorrow hath happened to me? For the 
Highest is a patient repayer.” Also Paul to the Romans: “Or despisest thou the riches of His goodness, and 
forbearance, and patience, not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance? But, 
according to thy hardness and impenitent heart, thou treasurest up to thyself wrath in the day of wrath 
and of revelation of the just judgment of God, who will render to every man according to his deeds.” 


36. That a woman ought not to be adorned in a worldly fashion. 


In the Apocalypse: “And there came one of the seven angels having vials, and approached me, saying, 
Come, I will show thee the condemnation of the great whore, who sitteth upon many waters, with whom 
the kings of the earth have committed fornication. And I saw a woman who sate upon a beast. And that 
woman was clothed with a purple and scarlet robe; and she was adorned with gold, and precious stones, 
and pearls, holding a golden cup in her hand full of curses, and impurity, and fornication of the whole 
earth.” Also to Timothy: “Let your women be such as adorn themselves with shamefacedness and modesty, 
not with twisted hair, nor with gold, nor with pearls, or precious garments, but as becometh women 
professing chastity, with a good conversation.” Of this same thing in the Epistle of Peter to the people at 
Pontus: “Let there be in a woman not the outward adorning of ornament, or of gold, or of apparel, but the 
adorning of the heart.” Also in Genesis: “Thamar covered herself with a cloak, and adorned herself; and 
when Judah beheld her, she appeared to him to be a harlot.” 


37. That the believer ought not to be punished for other offences, except for the name he bears. 


In the Epistle of Peter to them of Pontus: “Nor let any of you suffer as a thief, or a murderer, or as an evil- 
doer, or as a minder of other people’s business, but as a Christian.” 


38. That the servant of God ought to be innocent, lest he fall into secular punishment. 


In the Epistle of Paul to the Romans: “Wilt thou not be afraid of the power? Do that which is good, and 
thou shalt have praise of it.” 


39. That there is given to us an example of living in Christ. 


In the Epistle of Peter to them of Pontus: “For Christ suffered for us, leaving you an example, that ye may 
follow His steps; who did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth; who, when He was reviled, reviled 
not again; when He suffered, threatened not, but gave Himself up to him that judgeth unrighteously.” Also 
Paul to the Philippians: “Who, being appointed in the figure of God, thought it not robbery that He was 
equal with God; but emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, He was made in the likeness of man, 
and was found in fashion as a man. He humbled Himself, becoming obedient even unto death, and the 
death of the cross. For which cause also God hath exalted Him, and hath given Him a name, that it may be 
above every name, that in the name of Jesus every knee should be bowed, of things heavenly, and earthly, 
and infernal; and that every tongue should confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in glory of God the 
Father.” Of this same thing in the Gospel according to John: “If I have washed your feet, being your 
Master and Lord, ye also ought to wash the feet of others. For I have given you an example, that as I have 
done, ye also should do to others.” 


40. That we must not labour noisily nor boastfully. 


In the Gospel according to Matthew: “Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth, that thine 
alms may be in secret; and thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall render to thee.” Also in the same place: 
“When thou doest an alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the streets and in 
the synagogues, that they may be glorified of men. Verily I say unto you, They have fulfilled their reward.” 


41. That we must not speak foolishly and offensively. 


In Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians: “Foolish speaking and scurrility, which are not fitting for the occasion, 
let them not be even named among you.” 


42. That faith is of advantage altogether, and that we can do as much as we believe. 


In Genesis: “And Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto him for righteousness.” Also in Isaiah: 
“And if ye do not believe, neither shall ye understand.” Also in the Gospel according to Matthew: “O thou 
of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” Also in the same place: “If you have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say to this mountain, Pass over from here to that place, and it shall pass over; and nothing 


shall be impossible unto you.” Also according to Mark: “All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe 
that ye shall receive them, and they shall be yours.” Also in the same place: “All things are possible to him 
that believeth.” In Habakkuk: “But the righteous liveth by my faith.” Also in Daniel: “Ananias, Azarias, and 
Misael, trusting in God, were delivered from the fiery flame.” 


43. That he who believes can immediately obtain (i.e., pardon and peace). 


In the Acts of the Apostles: “Lo, here is water; what is there which hinders me from being baptized? Then 
said Philip, If thou believest with all thine heart, thou mayest.” 


44. That believers who differ among themselves ought not to refer to a Gentile judge. 


In the first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “Dares any of you, having a matter against another, to 
discuss it among the unrighteous, and not among the saints? Know ye not that the saints shall judge this 
world?” And again: “Now indeed there is altogether a fault among you, because ye have judgments one 
against another. Wherefore do ye not rather suffer injury? or wherefore are ye not rather defrauded? But 
ye do wrong, and defraud, and this your brethren. Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not obtain the 
kingdom of God?” 


45. That hope is of future things, and therefore that our faith concerning those things which are promised 
ought to be patient. 


In the Epistle of Paul to the Romans: “We are saved by hope. But hope that is seen is not hope; for what a 
man seeth, why doth he hope for? But if we hope for what we see not, we hope for it in patience.” 


46. That a woman ought to be silent in the church. 


In the first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “Let women be silent in the church. But if any wish to learn 
anything, let them ask their husbands at home.” Also to Timothy: “Let a woman learn with silence, in all 
subjection. But I permit not a woman to teach, nor to be set over the man, but to be in silence. For Adam 
was first formed, then Eve; and Adam was not seduced, but the woman was seduced.” 


47. That it arises from our fault and our desert that we suffer, and do not perceive God’s help in 
everything. 


In Hosea: “Hear ye the word of the Lord, ye children of Israel: because judgment is from the Lord against 
the inhabitants of the earth, because there is neither mercy nor truth, nor acknowledgment of God upon 
the earth; but cursing, and lying, and slaughter, and theft, and adultery is scattered abroad upon the 
earth: they mingle blood to blood. Therefore the land shall mourn, with all its inhabitants, with the beasts 
of the field, with the creeping things of the earth, with the birds of heaven; and the fishes of the sea shall 
fail: so that no man may judge, no man may refute.” Of this same thing in Isaiah: “Is not the Lord’s hand 
strong to save, or has He weighed down His ear that He may not hear? But your sins separate between 
you and God; and on account of your iniquities He turns away His face from you, lest He should pity. For 
your hands are polluted with blood, and your fingers with sins; and your lips have spoken wickedness, and 
your tongue devises unrighteousness. No one speaks true things, neither is judgment true. They trust in 
vanity, and speak emptiness, who conceive sorrow, and bring forth wickedness.” Also in Zephaniah: “In 
failing, let it fail from the face of the earth, saith the Lord. Let man fail, and cattle; let the birds of heaven 
fail, and the fishes of the sea; and I will take away the unrighteous from the face of the earth.” 


48. That we must not take usury. 


In the thirteenth Psalm: “He that hath not given his money upon usury, and has not received gifts 
concerning the innocent. He who doeth these things shall not be moved for ever.” Also in Ezekiel: “But the 
man who will be righteous, shall not oppress a man, and shall return the pledge of the debtor, and shall 
not commit rapine, and shall give his bread to the hungry, and shall cover the naked, and shall not give his 
money for usury.” Also in Deuteronomy: “Thou shalt not lend to thy brother with usury of money, and with 
usury of victuals.” 


49. That even our enemies must be loved. 


In the Gospel according to Luke: “If ye love those who love you, what thank have ye? For even sinners 
love those who love them.” Also according to Matthew: “Love your enemies, and pray for those who 
persecute you, that ye may be the children of your Father who is in heaven, who maketh His sun to rise 
upon the good and the evil, and giveth rain upon the righteous and the unrighteous.” 


50. That the sacrament of faith must not be profaned. 


In Solomon, in the Proverbs: “Say not anything in the ears of a foolish man; lest, when he hears it, he may 
mock at thy wise words.” Also in the Gospel according to Matthew: “Give not that which is holy to dogs; 
neither cast ye your pearls before the swine, lest perchance they trample them down with their feet, and 
turn again and crush you.” 


51. That no one should be uplifted in his labour. 


In Solomon, in Ecclesiasticus: “Extol not thyself in doing thy work.” Also in the Gospel according to Luke: 
“Which of you, having a servant ploughing, or a shepherd, says to him when he cometh from the field, 
Pass forward and recline? But he says to him, Make ready somewhat that I may sup, and gird thyself, and 
minister to me, until I eat and drink; and afterwards thou shalt eat and drink? Does he thank that servant 
because he has done what was commanded him? So also ye, when ye shall have done that which is 
commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants; we have done what we had to do.” 


52. That the liberty of believing or of not believing is placed in free choice. 


In Deuteronomy: “Lo, I have set before thy face life and death, good and evil. Choose for thyself life, that 
thou mayest live.” Also in Isaiah: “And if ye be willing, and hear me, ye shall eat the good of the land. But 
if ye be unwilling, and will not hear me, the sword shall consume you. For the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken these things.” Also in the Gospel according to Luke: “The kingdom of God is within you.” 


53. That the secrets of God cannot be seen through, and therefore that our faith ought to be simple. 


In the first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “We see now through the glass in an enigma, but then with 
face to face. Now I know partly; but then I shall know even as also I am known.” Also in Solomon, in 
Wisdom: “And in simplicity of heart seek Him.” Also in the same: “He who walketh with simplicity, walketh 
trustfully.” Also in the same: “Seek not things higher than thyself, and look not into things stronger than 
thyself.” Also in Solomon: “Be not excessively righteous, and do not reason more than is required.” Also in 
Isaiah: “Woe unto them who are convicted in themselves.” Also in the Maccabees: “Daniel in his simplicity 
was delivered from the mouth of the lions.” Also in the Epistle of Paul to the Romans: “Oh the depth of the 
riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How incomprehensible are His judgments, and how 
unsearchable are His ways! For who has known the mind of the Lord? or who has been His counsellor? or 
who has first given to Him, and it shall be recompensed to him again? Because from Him, and through 
Him, and in Him, are all things: to Him be glory for ever and ever.” Also to Timothy: “But foolish and 
unlearned questions avoid, knowing that they generate strifes. But the servant of God ought not to strive, 
but to be gentle towards all men.” 


54. That no one is without filth and without sin. 


In Job: “For who is pure from filth? Not one; even if his life be of one day on the earth.” Also in the fiftieth 
Psalm: “Behold, I was conceived in iniquities, and in sins hath my mother conceived me.” Also in the 
Epistle of John: “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” 


55. That we must not please men, but God. 


In the fifty-second Psalm: “They that please men are confounded, because God hath made them nothing.” 
Also in the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians: “If I wished to please men, I should not be the servant of 
Christ.” 


56. That nothing that is done is hidden from God. 


In the Wisdom of Solomon: “In every place the eyes of God look upon the good and evil.” Also in Jeremiah: 
“Tam a God at hand, and not a God afar off. If a man should be hidden in the secret place, shall I not 
therefore see him? Do not I fill heaven and earth? saith the Lord.” Also in the first of Kings: “Man looketh 
on the face, but God on the heart.” Also in the Apocalypse: “And all the churches shall know that I am the 
searcher of the reins and heart; and I will give to every one of you according to his works.” Also in the 
eighteenth Psalm: “Who understands his faults? Cleanse Thou me from my secret sins, O Lord.” Also in 
the second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “We must all be manifested before the tribunal of Christ, 
that every one may bear again the things which belong to his own body, according to what he hath done, 
whether good or evil.” 


57. That the believer is amended and reserved. 


In the cxviith Psalm: “The Lord amending hath amended me, and hath not delivered me to death.” Also in 
the eighty-eighth Psalm: “I will visit their transgressions with a rod, and their sins with scourges. But my 
mercy will I not scatter away from them.” Also in Malachi: “And He shall sit melting and purifying, as it 
were, gold and silver; and He shall purify the sons of Levi.” Also in the Gospel: “Thou shalt not go out 
thence until thou pay the uttermost farthing.” 


58. That no one should be made sad by death; since in living is labour and peril, in dying peace and the 
certainty of resurrection. 


In Genesis: “Then said the Lord to Adam, Because thou hast hearkened to the voice of thy wife, and hast 
eaten of that tree of which alone I commanded thee that thou shouldest not eat, cursed shall be the 
ground in all thy works; in sadness and groaning shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life: thorns and 
thistles shall it cast forth to thee; and thou shalt eat the herb of the field in the sweat of thy brow. Thou 


shalt eat thy bread until thou return unto the earth from which also thou wast taken; because earth thou 
art, and to earth thou shalt go.” Also in the same place: “And Enoch pleased God, and was not found 
afterwards: because God translated him.” And in Isaiah: “All flesh is grass, and all the glory of it as the 
flower of grass. The grass withered, and the flower hath fallen away; but the word of the Lord abideth for 
ever.” In Ezekiel: “They say, Our bones are become dry, our hope hath perished: we have expired. 
Therefore prophesy, and say, Thus saith the Lord, Behold, I open your monuments, and I will bring you 
forth from your monuments, and I will bring you into the land of Israel; and I will put my Spirit upon you, 
and ye shall live; and I will place you into your land: and ye shall know that I the Lord have spoken, and 
will do it, saith the Lord.” Also in the Wisdom of Solomon: “He was taken away, lest wickedness should 
change his understanding; for his soul was pleasing to God.” Also in the eighty-third Psalm: “How beloved 
are thy dwellings, Thou Lord of hosts? My soul desires and hastes to the courts of God.” And in the Epistle 
of Paul to the Thessalonians: “But we would not that you should be ignorant, brethren, concerning those 
who sleep, that ye sorrow not as others which have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, so also them which have fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring with Him.” Also in the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians: “Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened except it have first died.” And again: 
“Star differeth from star in glory: so also the resurrection. The body is sown in corruption, it rises without 
corruption; it is sown in ignominy, it rises again in glory; it is sown in weakness, it rises again in power; it 
is sown an animal body, it rises again a spiritual body.” And again: “For this corruptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal put on immortality. But when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, 
and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall come to pass the word that is written, Death is 
absorbed into striving. Where, O death, is thy sting? Where, O death, is thy striving?” Also in the Gospel 
according to John: “Father, I will that those whom Thou hast given me be with me where I shall be, and 
may see my glory which Thou hast given me before the foundation of the world.” Also according to Luke: 
“Now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, O Lord, according to the word; for mine eyes have seen 
Thy salvation.” Also according to John: “If ye loved me, ye would rejoice because I go to the Father; for the 
Father is greater than I.” 


59. Of the idols which the Gentiles think to be gods. 


In the Wisdom of Solomon: “All the idols of the nations they counted gods, which neither have the use of 
their eyes for seeing, nor their nostrils to receive breath, nor their ears for hearing, nor the fingers on 
their hands for handling; but their feet also are slow to walk. For man made them; and he who has 
borrowed his breath, he fashioned them. But no man will be able to fashion a god like to himself. For since 
he is mortal, he fashioneth a dead thing with wicked hands. But he himself is better than they whom he 
worships, since he indeed lived, but they never.” On this same matter: “Neither have they who have 
regarded the works known who was the artificer, but have thought that either fire, or wind, or the rapid 
air, or the circle of the stars, or the abundant water, or the sun and moon, were the gods that rule over the 
world; and if, on account of the beauty of these, they have thought thus, let them know how much more 
beautiful than these is the Lord; or if they have admired their powers and operations, let them perceive 
from these very things that He who has established these mighty things is stronger than they.” Also in the 
cxxxivth Psalm: “The idols of the nations are silver and gold, the work of men’s hands. They have a mouth, 
and speak not; they have eyes, and see not; they have ears, and hear not; and neither is there any breath 
in their mouth. Let them who make them become like unto them, and all those who trust in them.” Also in 
the ninety-fifth Psalm: “All the gods of the nations are demons, but the Lord made the heavens.” Also in 
Exodus: “Ye shall not make unto yourselves gods of silver nor of gold.” And again: “Thou shalt not make to 
thyself an idol, nor the likeness of any thing.” Also in Jeremiah: “Thus saith the Lord, Walk not according 
to the ways of the heathen; for they fear those things in their own persons, because the lawful things of 
the heathen are vain. Wood cut out from the forest is made the work of the carpenter, and melted silver 
and gold are beautifully arranged: they strengthen them with hammers and nails, and they shall not be 
moved, for they are fixed. The silver is brought from Tharsis, the gold comes from Moab. All things are the 
works of the artificers; they will clothe it with blue and purple; lifting them, they will carry them, because 
they will not go forward. Be not afraid of them, because they do no evil, neither is there good in them. Say 
thus, The gods that have not made the heaven and the earth perish from the earth, and from under this 
heaven. The heaven hath trembled at this, and hath shuddered much more vehemently, saith the Lord. 
These evil things hath my people done. They have forsaken the fountain of living water, and have dug out 
for themselves worn-out wells, which could not hold water. Thy love hath smitten thee, and thy 
wickedness shall accuse thee. And know and see that it shall be a bitter thing for thee that thou hast 
forsaken me, saith the Lord thy God, and thou hast not hoped in me, saith thy Lord. Because of old time 
thou hast resented my yoke, and hast broken thy bonds, and hast said, I will not serve, but I will go upon 
every lofty mountain, and upon every high hill, and upon every shady tree: there I will be confounded with 
fornication. To the wood and to the stone they have said, Thou art my father; and to the stone, Thou hast 
begotten me: and they turned to me their back, and not their face.” In Isaiah: “The dragon hath fallen or 
is dissolved; their carved works have become as beasts and cattle. Labouring and hungry, and without 
strength, ye shall bear them bound upon your neck as a heavy burden.” And again: “Gathered together, 
they shall not be able to be saved from war; but they themselves have been led captive with thee.” And 
again: “To whom have ye likened me? See and understand that ye err in your heart, who lavish gold out of 
the bag, and weigh silver in the balance, bringing it up to the weight. The workmen have made with their 
hand the things made; and, bowing themselves, they have adored it, and have raised it on their shoulders: 
and thus they walked. But if they should place them down, they will abide in their place, and will not be 


moved; and they will not hear those who cry unto them: they will not save them from evils.” Also in 
Jeremiah: “The Lord, who made heaven and earth, in strength hath ordered the world, in His wisdom hath 
stretched forth the heaven, and the multitude of the waters in the heaven. He hath brought out the clouds 
from the end of the earth, the lightnings in the clouds; and He hath brought forth the winds from His 
treasures. Every man is made foolish by his knowledge, every artificer is confounded by his graven 
images; because he hath molten a falsehood: there is no breath in them. The works shut up in them are 
made vain; in the time of their consideration they shall perish.” And in the Apocalypse: “And the sixth 
angel sounded with his trumpet. And I heard one of the four corners of the golden ark, which is in the 
presence of God, saying to the sixth angel who had the trumpet, Loose the four angels which are bound 
upon the great river Euphrates. And the four angels were loosed, which were prepared for an hour, and a 
day, and a month, and a year, to slay the third part of men; and the number of the army of the horsemen 
was two hundred thousand of thousand: I heard the number of them. And then I saw the horses in the 
vision, and those that sate upon them, having breastplates of fire, and of hyacinth, and of sulphur: and the 
heads of the horses (as the heads of lions); and out of their mouth went fire, and smoke, and sulphur. By 
these three plagues the third part of men was slain, by the fire, and the smoke, and the sulphur which 
went forth from their mouth, and is in their tails: for their tails were like unto eels; for they had heads, 
and with them they do mischief. And the rest of the men who were not slain by these plagues, nor 
repented of the works of the deeds of their hands, that they should not worship demons and idols, that is, 
images of gold, and of silver, and of brass, and of stone, and of wood, which can neither see nor walk, 
repented not also of their murders.” Also in the same place: “And the third angel followed them, saying 
with a loud voice, If any man worship the beast and his image, and hath received his mark in his forehead 
or upon his hand, the same shall drink of the wine of His wrath, and shall be punished with fire and 
sulphur, under the eyes of the holy angels, and under the eyes of the Lamb; and the smoke of their 
torments shall ascend up for ever and ever.” 


60. That too great lust of food is not to be desired. 


In Isaiah: “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die. This sin shall not be remitted to you even until 
ye die.” Also in Exodus: “And the people sate down to eat and drink, and rose up to play.” Paul, in the first 
to the Corinthians: “Meat commendeth us not to God; neither if we eat shall we abound, nor if we eat not 
shall we want.” And again: “When ye come together to eat, wait one for another. If any is hungry, let him 
eat at home, that ye may not come together for judgment.” Also to the Romans: “The kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” In the Gospel according to 
John: “I have meat which ye know not of. My meat is, that I should do His will who sent me, and should 
finish His work.” 


61. That the lust of possessing, and money, are not to be sought for. 


In Solomon, in Ecclesiasticus: “He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with silver.” Also in Proverbs: 
“He who holdeth back the corn is cursed among the people; but blessing is on the head of him that 
communicateth it.” Also in Isaiah: “Woe unto them who join house to house, and lay field to field, that they 
may take away something from their neighbour. Will ye dwell alone upon the earth?” Also in Zephaniah: 
“They shall build houses, and shall not dwell in them; and they shall appoint vineyards, and shall not drink 
the wine of them, because the day of the Lord is near.” Also in the Gospel according to Luke: “For what 
does it profit a man to make a gain of the whole world, but that he should lose himself?” And again: “But 
the Lord said unto him, Thou fool, this night thy soul is required of thee. Whose, then, shall those things 
be which thou hast provided?” And again: “Remember that thou hast received thy good things in this life, 
and likewise Lazarus evil things. But now he is besought, and thou grievest.” And in the Acts of the 
Apostles: “But Peter said unto him, Silver and gold indeed I have not; but what I have I give unto you: In 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk. And, taking hold of his right hand, he lifted him 
up.” Also in the first to Timothy: “We brought nothing into this world, but neither can we take anything 
away. Therefore, having maintenance and clothing, let us with these be content. But they who will become 
rich fall into temptation and a snare, and many and hurtful lusts, which drown man in perdition and 
destruction. For the root of all evils is covetousness, which some coveting, have made shipwreck from the 
faith, and have plunged themselves in many sorrows.” 


62. That marriage is not to be contracted with Gentiles. 


In Tobias: “Take a wife from the seed of thy parents, and take not a strange woman who is not of the tribe 
of thy parents.” Also in Genesis, Abraham sends his servant to take from his seed Rebecca, for his son 
Isaac. Also in Esdras, it was not sufficient for God when the Jews were laid waste, unless they forsook 
their foreign wives, with the children also whom they had begotten of them. Also in the first Epistle of 
Paul to the Corinthians: “The woman is bound so long as her husband liveth; but if he die, she is freed to 
marry whom she will, only in the Lord. But she will be happier if she abide thus.” And again: “Know ye not 
that your bodies are the members of Christ? Shall I take the members of Christ, and make them the 
members of an harlot? Far be it from me. Or know ye not that he who is joined together with an harlot is 
one body? for two shall be in one flesh. But he who is joined to the Lord is one spirit.” Also in the second 
to the Corinthians: “Be not joined together with unbelievers. For what participation is there between 
righteousness and unrighteousness? or what communication hath light with darkness?” Also concerning 


Solomon in the third book of Kings: “And foreign wives turned away his heart after their gods.” 
63. That the sin of fornication is grievous. 


In the first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “Every sin whatsoever a man doeth is outside the body; but 
he who committeth fornication sinneth against his own body. Ye are not your own, for ye are bought with a 
great price. Glorify and bear the Lord in your body.” 


64. What are those carnal things which beget death, and what are the spiritual things which lead to life. 


Paul to the Galatians: “The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh: for these are 
contrary the one to the other, that ye cannot do even those things which ye wish. But the deeds of the 
flesh are manifest, which are: adulteries, fornications, impurities, filthiness, idolatries, sorceries, murders, 
hatreds, strifes, emulations, animosities, provocations, hatreds, dissensions, heresies, envyings, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such like: with respect to which I declare, that they who do such things shall 
not possess the kingdom of God. But the fruit of the Spirit is charity, joy, peace, magnanimity, goodness, 
faith, gentleness, continency, chastity. For they who are Christ’s have crucified their flesh, with its vices 
and lusts.” 


65. That all sins are put away in baptism. 


In the first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “Neither fornicators, nor those who serve idols, nor 
adulterers, nor effeminate, nor the lusters after mankind, nor thieves, nor cheaters, nor drunkards, nor 
revilers, nor robbers, shall obtain the kingdom of God. And these things indeed ye were: but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of our God.” 


66. That the discipline of God is to be observed in Church precepts. 


In Jeremiah: “And I will give to you shepherds according to my own heart; and they shall feed the sheep, 
feeding them with discipline.” Also in Solomon, in the Proverbs: “My son neglect not the discipline of God, 
nor fail when rebuked by Him. For whom God loveth, He rebuketh.” Also in the second Psalm: “Keep 
discipline, lest perchance the Lord should be angry, and ye perish from the right way, when His anger 
shall burn up quickly against you. Blessed are all they who trust in Him.” Also in the forty-ninth Psalm: 
“But to the sinner saith God, For what dost thou set forth my judgments, and takest my covenant into thy 
mouth? But thou hatest discipline, and hast cast my words behind thee.” Also in the Wisdom of Solomon: 
“He who casteth away discipline is miserable.” 


67. That it was foretold that men should despise sound discipline. 


Paul, in the second to Timothy: “There will be a time when they will not endure sound doctrine; but 
according to their own lusts will heap to themselves teachers itching in hearing, tickling their ears; and 
shall turn away their hearing indeed from the truth, but they shall be converted unto fables.” 


68. That we must depart from him who lives irregularly and contrary to discipline. 


Paul to the Thessalonians: “But we have commanded you, in the name of Jesus Christ, that ye depart from 
all brethren who walk disorderly, and not according to the tradition which they have received from us.” 
Also in the forty-ninth Psalm: “If thou sawest a thief, at once thou rannest with him, and placedst thy 
portion with the adulterers.” 


69. That the kingdom of God is not in the wisdom of the world, nor in eloquence, but in the faith of the 
cross, and in virtue of conversation. 


In the first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “Christ sent me to preach, not in wisdom of discourse, lest 
the cross of Christ should become of no effect. For the word of the cross is foolishness to those who 
perish; but to those who are saved it is the power of God. For it is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the 
wise, and I will reprove the prudence of the prudent. Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is the 
disputer of this world? Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world? Since indeed, in the wisdom 
of God, the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe. Because the Jews desire signs, and the Greeks seek for wisdom: but we preach Christ 
crucified, to the Jews indeed a stumbling-block, and to the Gentiles foolishness; but to them that are 
called, Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” And again: “Let no man 
deceive himself. If any man think that he is wise among you, let him become a fool to this world, that he 
may be wise. For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God. For it is written, Thou shalt rebuke the 
wise in their own craftiness.” And again: “The Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise, that they are 
foolish.” 


70. That we must obey parents. 


In the Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians: “Children, be obedient to your parents: for this is right. Honour 
thy father and thy mother (which is the first command with promise), that it may be well with thee, and 


thou mayest be long-lived on the earth.” 
71. And that fathers also should not be harsh in respect of their children. 


Also in the same place: “And, ye fathers, drive not your children to wrath: but nourish them in the 
discipline and rebuke of the Lord.” 


72. That servants, when they have believed, ought to serve their carnal masters the better. 

In the Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians: “Servants, obey your fleshly masters with fear and trembling, and 
in simplicity of your heart, as to Christ; not serving for the eye, as if you were pleasing men; but as 
servants of God.” 


73. Moreover, that masters should be the more gentle. 


Also in the same place: “And, ye masters, do the same things to them, forbearing anger: knowing that both 
your Master and theirs is in heaven; and there is no choice of persons with Him.” 


74. That all widows that are approved are to be held in honour. 

In the first Epistle of Paul to Timothy: “Honour widows which are truly widows. But the widow that is 
wanton, is dead while she liveth.” And again: “But the younger widows pass by: for when they shall be 
wanton in Christ, they wish to marry; having judgment, because they have cast off their first faith.” 

75. That every person ought to have care rather of his own people, and especially of believers. 

The apostle in his first Epistle to Timothy: “But if any take not care of his own, and especially of those of 
his own household, he denies the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” Of this same thing in Isaiah: “If thou 
shalt see the naked, clothe him; and despise not those who are of the household of thine own seed.” Of 


which members of the household it is said in the Gospel: “If they have called the master of the house 
Beelzebub, how much rather them of his household!” 


76. That an elder must not be rashly accused. 
In the first to Timothy: “Against an elder receive not an accusation.” 
77. That the sinner must be publicly reproved. 


In the first Epistle of Paul to Timothy: “Rebuke them that sin in the presence of all, that others also may 
be afraid.” 


78. That we must not speak with heretics. 


To Titus: “A man that is an heretic, after one rebuke avoid; knowing that one of such sort is perverted, and 
sinneth, and is by his own self condemned.” Of this same thing in the Epistle of John: “They went out from 
among us, but they were not of us; for if they had been of us, they would doubtless have remained with 
us.” Also in the second to Timothy: “Their word doth creep as a canker.” 


79. That innocency asks with confidence, and obtains. 


In the Epistle of John: “If our heart blame us not, we have confidence towards God; and whatever we ask, 
we Shall receive from Him.” Also in the Gospel according to Matthew: “Blessed are they of a pure heart, 
for they shall see God.” Also in the twenty-third Psalm: “Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? or who 
shall stand in His holy place? The innocent in hands and of a pure heart.” 


80. That the devil has no power against man unless God have allowed it. 


In the Gospel according to John: “Jesus said, Thou couldest have no power against me, unless it were 
given thee from above.” Also in the third of Kings: “And God stirred up Satan against Solomon himself.” 
Also in Job, first of all God permitted, and then it was allowed to the devil; and in the Gospel, the Lord first 
permitted, by saying to Judas, “What thou doest, do quickly.” Also in Solomon, in the Proverbs: “The heart 
of the king is in God’s hand.” 

81. That wages be quickly paid to the hireling. 

In Leviticus: “The wages of thy hireling shall not sleep with thee until the morning.” 

82. That divination must not be used. 

In Deuteronomy: “Do not use omens nor auguries.” 


83. That a tuft of hair is not to be worn on the head. 


In Leviticus: “Ye shall not make a tuft from the hair of your head.” 
84. That the beard must not be plucked. 

“Ye shall not deface the figure of your beard.” 

85. That we must rise when a bishop or a presbyter comes. 


In Leviticus: “Thou shalt rise up before the face of the elder, and shall honour the person of the 
presbyter.” 


86. That a schism must not be made, even although he who withdraws should remain in one faith, and in 
the same tradition. 


In Ecclesiasticus, in Solomon: “He that cleaveth firewood shall be endangered by it if the iron shall fall 
off.” Also in Exodus: “In one house shall it be eaten: ye shall not cast forth the flesh abroad out of the 
house.” Also in the cxxxiid Psalm: “Behold how good and how pleasant a thing it is that brethren should 
dwell in unity!” Also in the Gospel according to Matthew: “He that is not with me is against me; and he 
that gathereth not with me scattereth.” Also in the first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “But I beseech 
you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all say the same thing, and that there be no 
schisms among you; but that ye be all joined together in the same mind and in the same opinion.” Also in 
the sixty-seventh Psalm: “God, who maketh men to dwell with one mind in a house.” 


87. That believers ought to be simple, with prudence. 

In the Gospel according to Matthew: “Be ye prudent as serpents, and simple as doves.” And again: “Ye are 
the salt of the earth. But if the salt have lost his savour, in what shall it be salted? It is good for nothing, 
but to be cast out abroad, and to be trodden under foot of men.” 


88. That a brother must not be deceived. 


In the first Epistle of Paul to the Thessalonians: “That a man do not deceive his brother in a matter, 
because God is the avenger for all these.” 


89. That the end of the world comes suddenly. 


The apostle says: “The day of the Lord shall so come as a thief in the night. When they shall say, Peace 
and security, then on them shall come sudden destruction.” Also in the Acts of the Apostles: “No one can 
know the times or the seasons which the Father has placed in His own power.” 


90. That a wife must not depart from her husband; or if she should depart, she must remain unmarried. 


In the first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “But to them that are married I command, yet not I, but the 
Lord, that the wife should not be separated from her husband; but if she should depart, that she remain 
unmarried or be reconciled to her husband: and that the husband should not put away his wife.” 


91. That every one is tempted so much as he is able to bear. 


In the first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “No temptation shall take you, except such is human. But 
God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; but will with the temptation 
also make a way to escape, that ye may be able to bear it.” 


92. That not everything is to be done which is lawful. 


Paul, in the first Epistle to the Corinthians: “All things are lawful, but all things are not expedient: all 
things are lawful, but all things edify not.” 


93. That it was foretold that heresies would arise. 


In the first epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “Heresies must needs be, in order that they which are 
approved may be made manifest among you.” 


94. That the Eucharist is to be received with fear and honour. 


In Leviticus: “But whatever soul shall eat of the flesh of the sacrifice of salvation, which is the Lord’s, and 
his uncleanness is still upon him, that soul shall perish from his people.” Also in the first to the 
Corinthians: “Whosoever shall eat the bread or drink the cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the 
body and blood of the Lord.” 


95. That we are to live with the good, but to avoid the evil. 


In Solomon, in the Proverbs: “Bring not the impious man into the habitation of the righteous.” Also in the 


same, in Ecclesiasticus: “Let righteous men be thy guests.” And again: “The faithful friend is a medicine of 
life and of immortality.” Also in the same place: “Be thou far from the man who has the power to slay, and 
thou shalt not suspect fear.” Also in the same place: “Blessed is he who findeth a true friend, and who 
speaketh righteousness to the listening ear.” Also in the same place: “Hedge thine ears with thorns, and 
hear not a wicked tongue.” Also in the seventeenth Psalm: “With the righteous Thou shalt be justified; and 
with the innocent man Thou shalt be innocent; and with the froward man Thou shalt be froward.” Also in 
the first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians: “Evil communications corrupt good dispositions.” 


96. That we must labour not with words, but with deeds. 


In Solomon, in Ecclesiasticus: “Be not hasty in thy tongue, and in thy deeds useless and remiss.” And Paul, 
in the first to the Corinthians: “The kingdom of God is not in word, but in power.” Also to the Romans: 
“Not the hearers of the law are righteous before God, but the doers of the law shall be justified.” Also in 
the Gospel according to Matthew: “He who shall do and teach so, shall be called greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven.” Also in the same place: “Every one who heareth my words, and doeth them, I will liken him to 
a wise man who built his house upon a rock. The rain descended, the floods came, the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house, and it fell not: for it was founded upon a rock. And every one who heareth my 
words, and doeth them not, I will liken him to the foolish man, who built his house upon the sand. The rain 
descended, the floods came, the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell: and its ruin became 
great.” 


97. That we must hasten to faith and to attainment. 


In Solomon, in Ecclesiasticus: “Delay not to be converted to God, and do not put off from day to day; for 
His anger cometh suddenly.” 


98. That the catechumen ought now no longer to sin. 


In the Epistle of Paul to the Romans: “Let us do evil until the good things come; whose condemnation is 
just.” 


99. That judgment will be according to the times, either of equity before the law, or of law after Moses. 


Paul to the Romans: “As many as have sinned without law, shall perish without law; and as many as have 
sinned in the law, shall be judged also by the law.” 


100. That the grace of God ought to be without price. 


In the Acts of the Apostles: “Thy money be in perdition with thyself, because thou hast thought that the 
grace of God is possessed by money.” Also in the Gospel: “Freely ye have received, freely give.” Also in the 
same place: “Ye have made my Father’s house a house of merchandise; and ye have made the house of 
prayer a den of thieves.” Also in Isaiah: “Ye who thirst, go to the water, and as many as have not money: 
go, and buy, and drink without money.” Also in the Apocalypse: “I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end. I will give to him that thirsteth from the fountain of the water of life freely. He who shall 
overcome Shall possess these things, and their inheritance; and I will be his God, and he shall be my son.” 


101. That the Holy Spirit has frequently appeared in fire. 


In Exodus: “And the whole of Mount Sinai smoked, because God had come down upon it in fire.” Also in 
the Acts of the Apostles: “And suddenly there was made a sound from heaven, as if a vehement blast were 
borne along, and it filled the whole of that place in which they were sitting. And there appeared to them 
cloven tongues as if of fire, which also settled upon each of them; and they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost.” Also in the sacrifices, whatsoever God accounted accepted, fire descended from heaven, which 
consumed what was sacrificed. In Exodus: “The angel of the Lord appeared in a flame of fire from the 
bush.” 


102. That all good men ought willingly to hear rebuke. 


In Solomon, in the Proverbs: “He who reproveth a wicked man shall be hated by him. Rebuke a wise man, 
and he will love you.” 


103. That we must abstain from much speaking. 

In Solomon: “Out of much speaking thou shalt not escape sin; but sparing thy lips, thou shalt be wise.” 
104. That we must not lie. 

“Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord.” 

105. That they are frequently to be corrected who do wrong in domestic duty. 


In Solomon: “He who spareth the rod, hateth his son.” And again: “Do not cease from correcting the 


child.” 
106. That when a wrong is received, patience is to be maintained, and vengeance to be left to God. 


“Say not, I will avenge me of mine enemy; but wait for the Lord, that He may be thy help.” Also 
elsewhere: “To me belongeth vengeance; I will repay, saith the Lord.” Also in Zephaniah: “Wait on me, 
saith the Lord, in the day of my rising again to witness; because my judgment is to the congregations of 
the Gentiles, that I may take kings, and pour out upon them my anger.” 


107. That we must not use detraction. 


In Solomon, in the Proverbs: “Love not to detract, lest thou be taken away.” Also in the forty-ninth Psalm: 
“Thou sattest, and spakest against thy brother; and against the son of thy mother thou placedst a 
stumbling-block.” Also in the Epistle of Paul to the Colossians: “To speak ill of no man, nor to be litigious.” 


108. That we must not lay snares against our neighbour. 
In Solomon, in the Proverbs: “He who diggeth a pit for his neighbour, himself shall fall into it.” 
109. That the sick are to be visited. 


In Solomon, in Ecclesiasticus: “Be not slack to visit the sick man; for from these things thou shalt be 
strengthened in love.” Also in the Gospel: “I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, and ye came unto 
me.” 


110. That tale-bearers are accursed. 


In Ecclesiasticus, in Solomon: “The talebearer and the double-tongued is accursed; for he will disturb 
many who have peace.” 


111. That the sacrifices of the wicked are not acceptable. 
In the same: “The Highest approveth not the gifts of the unrighteous.” 
112. That those are more severely judged, who in this world have had more power. 


In Solomon: “The hardest judgment shall be made on those who govern. For to a mean man mercy is 
granted; but the powerful shall suffer torments mightily.” Also in the second Psalm: “And now, ye kings, 
understand; be amended, ye who judge the earth.” 


113. That the widow and orphans ought to be protected. 


In Solomon: “Be merciful to the orphans as a father, and as a husband to their mother; and thou shalt be 
the son of the Highest if thou shalt obey.” Also in Exodus: “Ye shall not afflict any widow and orphan. But 
if ye afflict them, and they cry out and call unto me, I will hear their cryings, and will be angry in mind 
against you; and I will destroy you with the sword, and your wives shall be widows, and your children 
orphans.” Also in Isaiah: “Judge for the fatherless, and justify the widow; and come let us reason, saith the 
Lord.” Also in Job: “I have preserved the poor man from the hand of the mighty, and I have helped the 
fatherless who had no helper: the mouth of the widow hath blessed me.” Also in the sixty-seventh Psalm: 
“The Father of the orphans, and the Judge of the widows.” 


114. That one ought to make confession while he is in the flesh. 


In the fifth Psalm: “But in the grave who will confess unto Thee?” Also in the twenty-ninth Psalm: “Shall 
the dust make confession to Thee?” Also elsewhere that confession is to be made: “I would rather have the 
repentance of the sinner than his death.” Also in Jeremiah: “Thus saith the Lord, Shall not he that falleth 
arise? or shall not he that is turned away be converted?” 


115. That flattery is pernicious. 
In Isaiah: “They who call you blessed, lead you into error, and trouble the paths of your feet.” 
116. That God is more loved by him who has had many sins forgiven in baptism. 


In the Gospel according to Luke: “To whom much is forgiven, he loveth much; and to whom little is 
forgiven, the same loveth little.” 


117. That there is a strong conflict to be waged against the devil, and that therefore we ought to stand 
bravely, that we may be able to conquer. 


In the Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians: “Our wrestle is not against flesh and blood, but against the powers 
and princes of this world, and of this darkness; against the spiritual things of wickedness in the heavenly 


places. Because of this, put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to resist in the most evil day; 
that when ye have accomplished all, ye may stand, having your loins girt in the truth of the Gospel, 
putting on the breastplate of righteousness, and having your feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel 
of peace; in all things taking the shield of faith, in which ye may extinguish all the fiery darts of the most 
wicked one; and take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” 


118. Also of Antichrist, that he will come as a man. 


In Isaiah: “This is the man who arouseth the earth, who disturbeth kings, who maketh the whole earth a 
desert.” 


119. That the yoke of the law was heavy, which is cast off by us, and that the Lord’s yoke is easy, which is 
taken up by us. 


In the second Psalm: “Wherefore have the heathen been in tumult, and the peoples meditated vain things? 
The kings of the earth have stood up, and their princes have been gathered together against the Lord, and 
against His Christ. Let us break their bonds asunder, and cast away from us their yoke.” Also in the 
Gospel according to Matthew: “Come unto me, ye who labour and are burdened, and I will make you to 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me: for I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest for 
your souls. For my yoke is good, and my burden is light.” Also in the Acts of the Apostles: “It seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to impose upon you no other burden than those things which are of necessity, 
that you should abstain from idolatries, from shedding of blood, and from fornication. And whatsoever you 
would not to be done unto you, do not to others.” 


120. That we are to be urgent in prayers. 


In the Epistle of Paul to the Colossians: “Be instant in prayer, and watch therein.” Also in the first Psalm: 
“But in the law of the Lord is his will, and in His law will he meditate day and night.” 


The Seventh Council of Carthage under Cyprian 


Concerning the Baptism of Heretics. The Judgment of Eighty-Seven Bishops on the Baptism of Heretics. 


Prooemium.—When Stephen, Bishop of Rome, Had by His Letters Condemned the Decrees of the African 
Council on the Baptism of Heretics, Cyprian Lost No Time in Holding Another Council at Carthage with a 
Greater Number of Bishops. Having Therefore Summoned Eighty-Seven Bishops from Africa, Numidia, 
and Mauritania, Who Assembled at Carthage in the Kalends of September, A.D. 258, This Third Council on 
the Same Matter of Baptism Was Then Celebrated; At the Beginning of Which, After the Letters on Either 
Side Had Been Read, Cyprian, by Implication, Condemns the Assumption of Stephen. 


When, in the kalends of September, a great many bishops from the provinces of Africa, Numidia, and 
Mauritania, had met together at Carthage, together with the presbyters and deacons, and a considerable 
part of the congregation who were also present; and when the letter of Jubaianus written to Cyprian had 
been read, as also the reply of Cyprian to Jubaianus, about baptizing heretics, and what the same 
Jubaianus had subsequently rejoined to Cyprian,—Cyprian said: You have heard, my dearly beloved 
colleagues, what Jubaianus our co-bishop has written to me, taking counsel of my poor intelligence 
concerning the unlawful and profane baptism of heretics, as well as what I wrote in answer to him, 
decreeing, to wit, what we have once and again and frequently determined, that heretics who come to the 
Church must be baptized and sanctified by the baptism of the Church. Moreover, another letter of 
Jubaianus has also been read to you, wherein, replying, in accordance with his sincere and religious 
devotion, to my letter, he not only acquiesced in what I had said, but, confessing that he had been 
instructed thereby, he returned thanks for it. It remains, that upon this same matter each of us should 
bring forward what we think, judging no man, nor rejecting any one from the right of communion, if he 
should think differently from us. For neither does any of us set himself up as a bishop of bishops, nor by 
tyrannical terror does any compel his colleague to the necessity of obedience; since every bishop, 
according to the allowance of his liberty and power, has his own proper right of judgment, and can no 
more be judged by another than he himself can judge another. But let us all wait for the judgment of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who is the only one that has the power both of preferring us in the government of His 
Church, and of judging us in our conduct there. 


Caecilius of Bilta said: I know only one baptism in the Church, and none out of the Church. This one will 
be here, where there is the true hope and the certain faith. For thus it is written: “One faith, one hope, 
one baptism;” not among heretics, where there is no hope, and the faith is false, where all things are 
carried on by lying; where a demoniac exorcises; where one whose mouth and words send forth a cancer 
puts the sacramental interrogation; the faithless gives faith; the wicked bestows pardon of sins; and 
Antichrist baptizes in the name of Christ; he who is cursed of God blesses; he who is dead promises life; 
he who is unpeaceful gives peace; the blasphemer calls upon God; the profane person administers the 
office of the priesthood; the sacrilegious person establishes an altar. In addition to all these things, there 
is also this evil, that the priests of the devil dare to celebrate the Eucharist; or else let those who stand by 
them say that all these things concerning heretics are false. Behold to what kind of things the Church is 
compelled to consent, and is constrained without baptism, without pardon of sins, to hold communion. 
And this thing, brethren, we ought to flee from and avoid, and to separate ourselves from so great a 
wickedness, and to hold one baptism, which is granted by the Lord to the Church alone. 


Primus of Misgirpa said: I decide, that every man who comes to us from heresy must be baptized. For in 
vain does he think that he has been baptized there, seeing that there is no baptism save the one and true 
baptism in the Church; because not only is God one, but the faith is one, and the Church is one, wherein 
stands the one baptism, and holiness, and the rest. For whatever is done without, has no effect of 
salvation. 


Polycarp from Adrumetum said: They who approve the baptism of heretics make void our baptism. 


Novatus of Thamugada said: Although we know that all the Scriptures give witness concerning the saving 
baptism, still we ought to declare our faith, that heretics and schismatics who come to the Church, and 
appear to have been falsely baptized, ought to be baptized in the everlasting fountain; and therefore, 
according to the testimony of the Scriptures, and according to the decree of our colleagues, men of most 
holy memory, that all schismatics and heretics who are converted to the Church must be baptized; and 
moreover, that those who appeared to have been ordained must be received among lay people. 


Nemesianus of Thubunae said: That the baptism which heretics and schismatics bestow is not the true 
one, is everywhere declared in the Holy Scriptures, since their very leading men are false Christs and 
false prophets, as the Lord says by Solomon: “He who trusteth in that which is false, he feedeth the winds; 


and the very same, moreover, followeth the flight of birds. For he forsaketh the ways of his own vineyard, 
he has wandered from the paths of his own little field. But he walketh through pathless places, and dry, 
and a land destined for thirst; moreover, he gathereth together fruitless things in his hands.” And again: 
“Abstain from strange water, and from the fountain of another do not drink, that you may live a long time; 
also that the years of life may be added to thee.” And in the Gospel our Lord Jesus Christ spoke with His 
divine voice, saying, “Except a man be born again of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of 
God.” This is the Spirit which from the beginning was borne over the waters; for neither can the Spirit 
operate without the water, nor the water without the Spirit. Certain people therefore interpret for 
themselves ill, when they say that by imposition of the hand they receive the Holy Ghost, and are thus 
received, when it is manifest that they ought to be born again in the Catholic Church by both sacraments. 
Then indeed they will be able to be sons of God, as says the apostle: “Taking care to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. There is one body, and one Spirit, as ye have been called in one hope of your 
calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God.” All these things speaks the Catholic Church. And 
again, in the Gospel the Lord says: “That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit; because God is a Spirit, and he is born of God.” Therefore, whatsoever things all heretics 
and schismatics do are carnal, as the apostle says: “For the works of the flesh are manifest, which are, 
fornications, uncleannesses, incest, idolatries, witchcrafts, hatreds, contentions, jealousy, anger, divisions, 
heresies, and the like to these; concerning which have told you before, as I also foretell you now, that 
whoever do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” And thus the apostle condemns, with all the 
wicked, those also who cause division, that is, schismatics and heretics. Unless therefore they receive 
saving baptism in the Catholic Church, which is one, they cannot be saved, but will be condemned with 
the carnal in the judgment of the Lord Christ. 


Januarius of Lambesis said: According to the authority of the Holy Scriptures, I decree that all heretics 
must be baptized, and so admitted into the holy Church. 


Lucius of Castra Galbae said: Since the Lord in His Gospel said, “Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt 
should have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted? It is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast 
out of doors, and to be trodden under foot of men.” And again, after His resurrection, sending His 
apostles, He gave them charge, saying, “All power is given unto me, in heaven and in earth. Go and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Since, 
therefore, it is manifest that heretics—that is, the enemies of Christ—have not the sound confession of the 
sacrament; moreover, that schismatics cannot season others with spiritual wisdom, since they themselves, 
by departing from the Church, which is one, having lost the savour, have become contrary to it,—let it be 
done as it is written, “The house of those that are contrary to the law owes a cleansing.” And it is a 
consequence that those who, having been baptized by people who are contrary to the Church, are 
polluted, must first be cleansed, and then at length be baptized. 


Crescens of Cirta said: In such an assembly of most holy fellow-priests, as the letters of our most beloved 
Cyprian to Jubaianus and also to Stephen have been read, containing in them so much of the holy 
testimonies which descend from the divinely made Scriptures, that with reason we ought, all being made 
one by the grace of God, to consent to them; I judge that all heretics and schismatics who wish to come to 
the Catholic Church, shall not be allowed to enter without they have first been exorcised and baptized; 
with the exception of those indeed who may previously have been baptized in the Catholic Church, and 
these in such a way that they may be reconciled to the penitence of the Church by the imposition of 
hands. 


Nicomedes of Segermae said: My opinion is this, that heretics coming to the Church should be baptized, 
for the reason that among sinners without they can obtain no remission of sins. 


Munnulus of Girba said: The truth of our Mother the Catholic Church, brethren, hath always remained 
and still remains with us, and even especially in the Trinity of baptism, as our Lord says, “Go ye and 
baptize the nations, in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” Since, then, we 
manifestly know that heretics have not either Father, or Son, or Holy Spirit, they ought, when they come 
to the Church our Mother, truly to be born again and to be baptized; that the cancer which they had, and 
the anger of damnation, and the witchery of error, may be sanctified by the holy and heavenly laver. 


Secundinus of Cedias said: Since our Lord Christ says, “He who is not with me is against me;” and John 
the apostle calls those who depart from the Church Antichrists—undoubtedly enemies of Christ—any such 
as are called Antichrists cannot minister the grace of saving baptism. And therefore I think that those who 
flee from the snares of the heretics to the Church must be baptized by us, who are called friends of God, 
of His condescension. 


Felix of Bagai said: As, when the blind leads the blind, they fall together into the ditch; so, when the 
heretic baptizes a heretic, they fall together into death. And therefore a heretic must be baptized and 
made alive, lest we who are alive should hold communion with the dead. 

Polianus of Mileum said: It is right that a heretic be baptized in the holy Church. 


Theogenes of Hippo Regius said: According to the sacrament of God’s heavenly grace which we have 


received, we believe one baptism which is in the holy Church. 


Dativus of Badis said: We, as far as in us lies, do not hold communion with heretics, unless they have been 
baptized in the Church, and have received remission of their sins. 


Successus of Abbir Germaniciana said: Heretics can either do nothing, or they can do all. If they can 
baptize, they can also bestow the Holy Spirit. But if they cannot give the Holy Spirit, because they have 
not the Holy Spirit, neither can they spiritually baptize. Therefore we judge that heretics must be 
baptized. 


Fortunatus of Tuccaboris said: Jesus Christ our Lord and God, Son of God the Father and Creator, built 
His Church upon a rock, not upon heresy; and gave the power of baptizing to bishops, not to heretics. 
Wherefore they who are without the Church, and, standing in opposition to Christ, disperse His sheep and 
flock, cannot baptize, being without. 


Sedatus of Tuburbo said: In the degree in which water sanctified in the Church by the prayer of the priest, 
washes away sins; in that degree, if infected with heretical discourse as with a cancer, it heaps up sins. 
Wherefore we must endeavour with all peaceful powers, that no one infected and stained with heretical 
error refuse to receive the single and true baptism of the Church, by which whosoever is not baptized, 
shall become an alien from the kingdom of heaven. Privatianus of Sufetula said: Let him who says that 
heretics have the power of baptizing, say first who founded heresy. For if heresy is of God, it also may 
have the divine indulgence. But if it is not from God, how can it either have the grace of God, or confer it 
upon any one? 


Privatus of Sufes said: He who approves the baptism of heretics, what else does he do than communicate 
with heretics? 


Hortensianus of Lares said: Let either these presumptuous ones, or those who favour heretics, consider 
how many baptisms there are. We claim for the Church one baptism, which we know not except in the 
Church. Or how can they baptize any one in the name of Christ, whom Christ Himself declares to be His 
adversaries? 


Cassius of Macomadae said: Since there cannot be two baptisms, he who yields baptism to the heretics 
takes it away from himself. I judge therefore that heretics, lamentable and corrupt, must be baptized 
when they begin to come to the Church; and that when washed by the sacred and divine washing, and 
illuminated by the light of life, they may be received into the Church, not as enemies, but as made 
peaceful; not as foreigners, but as of the household of the faith of the Lord; not as children of adultery, but 
as sons of God; not of error, but of salvation; except those who once faithful have been supplanted, and 
have passed over from the Church to the darkness of heresy, but that these must be restored by the 
imposition of hands. 


Another Januarius of Vicus Caesaris said: If error does not obey truth, much more truth does not consent 
to error; and therefore we stand by the Church in which we preside, that, claiming her baptism for herself 
alone, we should baptize those whom the Church has not baptized. 


Another Secundinus of Carpi said: Are heretics Christians or not? If they are Christians, why are they not 
in the Church of God? If they are not Christians, how come they to make Christians? Or whither will tend 
the Lord’s discourse, when He says, “He that is not with me is against me, and he who gathereth not with 
me scattereth?” Whence it appears plain that upon strange children, and on the offspring of Antichrist, 
the Holy Ghost cannot descend only by imposition of hands, since it is manifest that heretics have not 
baptism. 


Victoricus of Thabraca said: If heretics are allowed to baptize and to give remission of sins, wherefore do 
we brand them with infamy and call them heretics? 


Another Felix of Uthina said: Nobody doubts, most holy fellow-priests, that human presumption is not able 
to do so much as the adorable and venerable majesty of our Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, remembering 
the danger, we ought not only to observe this also, but moreover to confirm it by the voice of all of us, that 
all heretics who come to the bosom of Mother Church should be baptized, that thus the heretical mind 
that has been polluted by a long decay, purged by the sanctification of the laver, may be reformed for the 
better. 


Quietus of Baruch said: We who live by faith ought to obey with careful observance those things which 
before have been foretold for our instruction. For it is written in Solomon: “He that is baptized from the 
dead, (and again toucheth the dead, ) what availeth his washing?” which certainly speaks of those who are 
washed by heretics, and of those that wash them. For if those who are baptized among them obtain by 
remission of their sins life eternal, why do they come to the Church? But if from a dead person no 
salvation is received, and therefore, acknowledging their previous error, they return to the truth with 
penitence, they ought to be sanctified with the one vital baptism which is in the Catholic Church. 


Castus of Sicca said: He who with contempt of the truth presumes to follow custom, is either envious and 


malignant in respect of his brethren to whom the truth is revealed, or is ungrateful in respect of God, by 
whose inspiration His Church is instructed. 


Euchratius of Thenae said: God and our Lord Jesus Christ, teaching the apostles with His own mouth, has 
entirely completed our faith, and the grace of baptism, and the rule of the ecclesiastical law, saying: “Go 
ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Thus the false and wicked baptism of heretics must be rejected by us, and refuted with all detestation, 
from whose mouth is expressed poison, not life, not celestial grace, but blasphemy of the Trinity. And 
therefore it is manifest that heretics who come to the Church ought to be baptized with the sound and 
Catholic baptism, in order that, being purified from the blasphemy of their presumption, they may be 
reformed by the grace of the Holy Spirit. 


Libosus of Vaga said: In the Gospel the Lord says, “I am the truth.” He said not, “I am the custom.” 
Therefore the truth being manifest, let custom yield to truth; so that, although for the past any one was 
not in the habit of baptizing heretics in the Church, let him now begin to baptize them. 


Lucius of Thebeste said: I determine that blasphemous and unrighteous heretics, who with various words 
tear asunder the holy and adorable words of the Scriptures, are to be accursed, and therefore that they 
must be exorcised and baptized. 


Eugenius of Ammedera said: And I determine the same—that heretics must be baptized. 


Also another Felix of Amaccora said: And I myself, following the authority of the divine Scriptures, judge 
that heretics must be baptized; and, moreover, those also who contend that they have been baptized 
among the schismatics. For if, according to Christ’s warning, our font is private to us, let all the 
adversaries of our Church understand that it cannot be for another. Nor can He who is the Shepherd of 
the one flock give the saving water to two peoples. And therefore it is plain that neither heretics nor 
schismatics can receive anything heavenly, seeing that they dare to receive from men who are sinners, 
and from those who are external to the Church. When there is no place for the giver, assuredly there is no 
profit for the receiver. 


Also another Januarius of Muzzuli said: I am surprised, since all confess that there is one baptism, that all 
do not perceive the unity of the same baptism. For the Church and heresy are two things, and different 
things. If heretics have baptism, we have it not; but if we have it, heretics cannot have it. But there is no 
doubt that the Church alone possesses the baptism of Christ, since she alone possesses both the grace 
and the truth of Christ. 


Adelphius of Thasvalte said: Certain persons without reason impugn the truth by false and envious words, 
in saying that we rebaptize, when the Church does not rebaptize heretics, but baptizes them. 


Demetrius of Leptiminus said: We maintain one baptism, because we demand for the Church Catholic 
alone her own property. But they who say that heretics truly and legitimately baptize, are themselves the 
people who make not one, but many baptisms. For since heresies are many, according to their number will 
be reckoned baptisms. 


Vincentius of Thibaris said: We know that heretics are worse than Gentiles. If, therefore, being converted, 
they should wish to come to the Lord, we have assuredly the rule of truth which the Lord by His divine 
precept commanded to His apostles, saying, “Go ye, lay on hands in my name, expel demons.” And in 
another place: “Go ye and teach the nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” Therefore first of all by imposition of hands in exorcism, secondly by the regeneration of 
baptism, they may then come to the promise of Christ. Otherwise I think it ought not to be done. 


Marcus of Mactaris said: It is not to be wondered at if heretics, enemies, and impugners of the truth claim 
to themselves a matter in the power and condescension of others. But it is to be wondered at, that some of 
us, prevaricators of the truth, support heretics and oppose themselves to Christians. Therefore we decree 
that heretics must be baptized. 


Sattius of Sicilibba said: If to heretics in baptism their sins are remitted, they come to the Church without 
reason. For since, in the day of judgment, they are sins which are punished, there is nothing which the 
heretics can fear from Christ’s judgment, if they have already obtained remission of their sins. 


Victor of Gor said: Since sins are not remitted save in the baptism of the Church, he who admits a heretic 
to communion without baptism does two things against reason: he does not cleanse the heretics, and he 
befouls the Christians. 


Aurelius of Utica said: Since the apostle says that we are not to communicate with other people’s sins, 
what else does he do but communicate with other people’s sins, who holds communion with heretics 
without the Church’s baptism? And therefore I judge that heretics must be baptized, that they may 
receive forgiveness of their sins; and thus communion may be had with them. 


Iambus of Germaniciana said: They who approve of the baptism of heretics, disapprove of ours, in denying 


that they who are, I will not say washed, but befouled, outside the Church, ought to be baptized in the 
Church. 


Lucianus of Rucuma said: It is written, “And God saw the light, that it was good, and divided between the 
light and the darkness.” If there can be agreement between light and darkness, there may be something 
in common between us and heretics. Therefore I determine that heretics must be baptized. 


Pelagianus of Luperciana said: It is written, “Either the Lord is God, or Baal is God.” Therefore in the 
present case also, either the Church is the Church, or heresy is the Church. On the other hand, if heresy is 
not the Church, how can the Church’s baptism be among heretics? 


Jader of Midila said: We know that there is but one baptism in the Catholic Church, and therefore we 
ought not to receive a heretic unless he has been baptized among us; lest he should think that he has been 
baptized out of the Catholic Church. 


Also another Felix of Marazana said: There is one faith, one baptism, but of the Catholic Church, which 
alone has the right to baptize. 


Paulus of Obba said: It does not disturb me if any man does not assert the faith and truth of the Church, 
since the apostle says, “For what if some of them have fallen away from the faith? Has their unbelief made 
the faith of God of no effect? By no means. For God is true, but every man a liar.” But if God is true, how 
can the truth of baptism be among the heretics, among whom God is not? 


Pomponius of Dionysiana said: It is evident that heretics cannot baptize and give remission of sins, seeing 
that they have not power to be able to loose or to bind anything on earth. 


Venantius of Timisa said: If a husband, going into foreign parts, had commended his wife to the 
guardianship of his friend, that friend would take care of her who was commended to him with all possible 
diligence, that her chastity and holiness should not be corrupted by any one. Christ the Lord and our God, 
going to His Father, has commended to us His bride. Shall we guard her incorrupt and inviolate, or shall 
we betray her integrity and chastity to adulterers and corrupters? For he who makes the Church’s 
baptism common to heretics, betrays the spouse of Christ to adulterers. 


Ahymnus of Ausvaga said: We have received one baptism, and that same we maintain and practise. But he 
who says that heretics also may lawfully baptize, makes two baptisms. 


Saturninus of Victoriana said: If heretics may baptize, they who do unlawful things are excused and 
defended; nor do I see why either Christ should have called them adversaries, or the apostle should have 
called them Antichrists. 


Saturninus of Thucca said: The Gentiles, although they worship idols, do yet know and confess a supreme 
God as Father and Creator. Against Him Marcion blasphemes, and some persons do not blush to approve 
the baptism of Marcion. How do such priests either observe or vindicate God’s priesthood, who do not 
baptize God’s enemies, and hold communion with them as they are! 


Marcellus of Zama said: Since sins are not remitted save in the baptism of the Church, he who does not 
baptize a heretic holds communion with a sinner. 


Irenaeus of Ululi said: If the Church does not baptize a heretic, for the reason that he is said to be already 
baptized, it is the greater heresy. 


Donatus of Cibaliana said: I know one Church and her one baptism. If there is any who says that the grace 
of baptism is with heretics, he must first show and prove that the Church is among them. 


Zosimus of Tharassa said: When a revelation of the truth is made, let error give place to truth; because 
Peter also, who previously circumcised, yielded to Paul when he preached the truth. 


Julianus of Telepte said: It is written, “No man can receive anything unless it have been given him from 
heaven.” If heresy is from heaven, it can also give baptism. 


Faustus of Timida Regia said: Let not them who are in favour of heretics flatter themselves. He who 
interferes with the baptism of the Church on behalf of heretics, makes them Christians, and us heretics. 


Geminius of Furni said: Some of our colleagues may prefer heretics to themselves, they cannot to us: and 
therefore what we have once determined we maintain—that we baptize those who come to us from the 
heretics. 


Rogatianus of Nova said: Christ instituted the Church; the devil, heresy. How can the synagogue of Satan 
have the baptism of Christ? 


Therapius of Bulla said: He who concedes and betrays the Church’s baptism to heretics, what else has he 


been to the spouse of Christ than a Judas? 


Also another Lucius of Membresa said: It is written, “God heareth not a sinner.” How can a heretic who is 
a sinner be heard in baptism? 


Also another Felix of Bussacene said: In the matter of receiving heretics without the baptism of the 
Church, let no one prefer custom to reason and truth, because reason and truth always exclude custom. 


Another Saturninus of Avitini said: If Antichrist can give to any one the grace of Christ, heretics also are 
able to baptize, for they are called antichrists. 


Quintus of Aggya: He can give something who has something. But what can heretics give, who, it is plain, 
have nothing? 


Another Julianus of Marcelliana said: If a man can serve two masters, God and mammon, baptism also can 
serve two masters, the Christian and the heretic. 


Tenax of Horrea Caeliae said: Baptism is one, but it is the Church’s. Where the Church is not there, there 
can be no baptism. 


Another Victor of Assuri said: It is written, that “God is one, and Christ is one, and the Church is one, and 
baptism is one.” How, therefore, can any one be baptized there, where God, and Christ, and the one 
Church is not? 


Donatulus of Capse said: And I also have always thought this, that heretics, who can obtain nothing 
without the Church, when they are converted to the Church, must be baptized. 


Verulus of Rusiccada said: A man who is a heretic cannot give what he has not; much more a schismatic, 
who has lost what he once had. 


Pudentianus of Cuiculis said: The novelty of my episcopal office, beloved brethren, has caused me to await 
what my elders should judge. For it is manifest that heresies have nothing, nor can have any thing. And 
thus, if any one comes from them, it is most justly decreed that they must be baptized. 


Peter of Hippo Diarrhytus said: Since there is one baptism in the Catholic Church, it is manifest that one 
cannot be baptized outside the Church. And therefore I judge that those who have been dipped in heresy 
or in schism, when they come to the Church, should be baptized. 


Also another Lucius of Ausafa said: According to the direction of my mind, and of the Holy Spirit, as there 
is one God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one Christ, and one hope, and one Spirit, and one 
Church, there ought also to be one baptism. And therefore I say, that if any thing had been set on foot or 
accomplished by heretics, it ought to be rescinded, and that those who come thence must be baptized in 
the Church. 


Also another Felix of Gurgites said: I judge that, according to the precepts of the holy Scriptures, he who 
is unlawfully baptized by heretics outside the Church, when he wishes to take refuge in the Church, 
should obtain the grace of baptism where it is lawfully given. 


Pusillus of Lamasba said: I believe that there is no saving baptism except in the Catholic Church. 
Whatsoever is apart from the Catholic Church is a pretence. 


Salvianus of Gazaufala said: It is certain that heretics have nothing, and therefore they come to us that 
they may receive what they have not. 


Honoratus of Thucca said: Since Christ is the Truth, we ought rather to follow truth than custom; so that 
we should sanctify heretics with the Church’s baptism, seeing that they come to us for the reason that 
they could receive nothing without. 


Victor of Octavum said: As yourselves also know, I have not long been appointed a bishop, and I therefore 
waited for the decision of my predecessors. I therefore think this, that as many as come from heresy 
should undoubtedly be baptized. 


Clarus of Mascula said: The sentence of our Lord Jesus Christ is plain, when He sent His apostles, and 
accorded to them alone the power given to Him by His Father; and to them we have succeeded, governing 
the Lord’s Church with the same power, and baptizing the faith of believers. And therefore heretics, who 
neither have power without, nor have the Church of Christ, are able to baptize no one with His baptism. 


Secundianus of Thambei said: We ought not to deceive heretics by our presumption; so that they who have 
not been baptized in the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ, and have not obtained by this means remissions 
of their sins, when the day of judgment shall come, should impute to us that through us they were not 
baptized, and did not obtain the indulgence of divine grace. On which account, since there is one Church 


and one baptism, when they are converted to us they should obtain, together with the Church, the 
Church’s baptism also. 


Also another Aurelius of Chullabi said: John the apostle laid it down in his epistle, saying: “If any one 
come unto you, and have not the doctrine of Christ, receive him not into your house, and say not to him, 
Hail. For he that saith to him, Hail, partakes with his evil deeds.” How can such be rashly admitted into 
God’s house, who are prohibited from being admitted into our private dwelling? Or how can we hold 
communion with them without the Church’s baptism, to whom, if we should only say Hail, we are 
partakers of their evil deeds? 


Litteus of Gemelli said: If the blind lead the blind, both fall into the ditch. Since, then, it is manifest that 
heretics cannot give light to any, as being themselves blind, their baptism does not avail. 


Natalis of Oea said: As well I who am present, as Pompey of Sabrata, as also Dioga of Leptis Magna—who, 
absent indeed in body, but present in spirit, have given me charge—judge the same as our colleagues, that 
heretics cannot hold communion with us, unless they shall be baptized with ecclesiastical baptism. 


Junius of Neapolis said: From the judgment which we once determined on I do not recede, that we should 
baptize heretics who come to the Church. 


Cyprian of Carthage said: The letter which was written to our colleague Jubaianus very fully expresses my 
opinion, that, according to evangelical and apostolic testimony, heretics, who are called adversaries of 
Christ and Antichrists, when they come to the Church, must be baptized with the one baptism of the 
Church, that they may be made of adversaries, friends, and of Antichrists, Christians. 


Treatises Attributed to Cyprian on Questionable Authority 


ON THE PUBLIC SHOWS 


Argument.—The Writer First of All Treats Against Those Who Endeavoured to Defend the Public 
Exhibitions of the Heathens by Scriptural Authority; And He Proves That, Although They are Never 
Prohibited by the Express Words of Scripture, Yet that They are Condemned in the Scriptural Prohibition 
of Idolatry, from the Fact that There is No Kind of Public Show Which is Not Consecrated to Idols. 


1. Cyprian to the congregation who stand fast in the Gospel, sends greeting. As it greatly saddens me, and 
deeply afflicts my soul, when no opportunity of writing to you is presented to me, for it is my loss not to 
hold converse with you; so nothing restores to me such joyfulness and hilarity, as when that opportunity is 
once more afforded me. I think that I am with you when I am speaking to you by letter. Although, 
therefore, I know that you are satisfied that what I tell you is even as I say, and that you have no doubt of 
the truth of my words, nevertheless an actual proof will also attest the reality of the matter. For my 
affection (for you) is proved, when absolutely no opportunity (of writing) is passed over. However certain I 
may be, then, that you are no less respectable in the conduct of your life than faithful in respect of your 
sacramental vow; still, since there are not wanting smooth-tongued advocates of vice, and indulgent 
patrons who afford authority to vices, and, what is worse, convert the rebuke of the heavenly Scriptures 
into an advocacy of crimes; as if the pleasure derived from the public exhibitions might be sought after as 
being innocent, by way of a mental relaxation;—for thereby the vigour of ecclesiastical discipline is so 
relaxed, and is so deteriorated by all the languor of vice that it is no longer apology, but authority, that is 
given for wickedness,—it seemed good in a few words not now to instruct you, but to admonish you who 
are instructed, lest, because the wounds are badly bound up, they should break through the cicatrix of 
their closed soundness. For no mischief is put an end to with so much difficulty but that its recurrence is 
easy, so long as it is both maintained by the consent, and caressed by the excuses of the multitude. 


2. Believers, and men who claim for themselves the authority of the Christian name, are not ashamed—are 
not, I repeat, ashamed to find a defence in the heavenly Scriptures for the vain superstitions associated 
with the public exhibitions of the heathens, and thus to attribute divine authority to idolatry. For how is it, 
that what is done by the heathens in honour of any idol is resorted to in a public show by faithful 
Christians, and the heathen idolatry is maintained, and the true and divine religion is trampled upon in 
contempt of God? Shame binds me to relate their pretexts and defences in this behalf. “Where,” say they, 
“are there such Scriptures? where are these things prohibited? On the contrary, both Elias is the 
charioteer of Israel, and David himself danced before the ark. We read of psalteries, horns, trumpets, 
drums, pipes, harps, and choral dances. Moreover, the apostle, in his struggle, puts before us the contest 
of the Caestus, and of our wrestle against the spiritual things of wickedness. Again, when he borrows his 
illustrations from the racecourse, he also proposes the prize of the crown. Why, then, may not a faithful 
Christian man gaze upon that which the divine pen might write about?” At this point I might not 
unreasonably say that it would have been far better for them not to know any writings at all, than thus to 
read the Scriptures. For words and illustrations which are recorded by way of exhortation to evangelical 
virtue, are translated by them into pleas for vice; because those things are written of, not that they should 
be gazed upon, but that a greater eagerness might be aroused in our minds in respect of things that will 
benefit us, seeing that among the heathens there is manifest so much eagerness in respect of things 
which will be of no advantage. 


3. These are therefore an argument to stimulate virtue, not a permission or a liberty to look upon heathen 
error, that by this consideration the mind may be more inflamed to Gospel virtue for the sake of the divine 
rewards, since through the suffering of all these labours and pains it is granted to attain to eternal 
benefits. For that Elias is the charioteer of Israel is no defence for gazing upon the public games; for he 
ran his race in no circus. And that David in the presence of God led the dances, is no sanction for faithful 
Christians to occupy seats in the public theatre; for David did not twist his limbs about in obscene 
movements, to represent in his dancing the story of Grecian lust. Psalteries, horns, pipes, drums, harps, 
were used in the service of the Lord, and not of idols. Let it not on this account be objected that unlawful 
things may be gazed upon; for by the artifice of the devil these are changed from things holy to things 
unlawful. Then let shame demur to these things, even if the Holy Scriptures cannot. For there are certain 
things wherein the Scripture is more careful in giving instruction. Acquiescing in the claim of modesty, it 
has forbidden more where it has been silent. The truth, if it descended low enough to deal with such 
things, would think very badly of its faithful votaries. For very often, in matters of precept, some things 
are advantageously said nothing about; they often remind when they are expressly forbidden. So also 
there is an implied silence even in the writings of the Scripture; and severity speaks in the place of 
precepts; and reason teaches where Scripture has held its peace. Let every man only take counsel with 
himself, and let him speak consistently with the character of his profession, and then he will never do any 


of these things. For that conscience will have more weight which shall be indebted to none other than 
itself. 


4. What has Scripture interdicted? Certainly it has forbidden gazing upon what it forbids to be done. It 
condemned, I say, all those kinds of exhibitions when it abrogated idolatry—the mother of all public 
amusements, whence these prodigies of vanity and lightness came. For what public exhibition is without 
an idol? what amusement without a sacrifice? what contest is not consecrated to some dead person? And 
what does a faithful Christian do in the midst of such things as these? If he avoids idolatry, why does he 
who is now sacred take pleasure in things which are worthy of reproach? Why does he approve of 
superstitions which are opposed to God, and which he loves while he gazes upon them? Besides, let him 
be aware that all these things are the inventions of demons, not of God. He is shameless who in the 
church exorcises demons while he praises their delights in public shows; and although, once for all 
renouncing him, he has put away everything in baptism, when he goes to the devil’s exhibition after 
(receiving) Christ, he renounces Christ as much as (he had done) the devil. Idolatry, as I have already said, 
is the mother of all the public amusements; and this, in order that faithful Christians may come under its 
influence, entices them by the delight of the eyes and the ears. Romulus was the first who consecrated the 
games of the circus to Consus as the god of counsel, in reference to the rape of the Sabine women. But 
the rest of the scenic amusements were provided to distract the attention of the people while famine 
invaded the city, and were subsequently dedicated to Ceres and Bacchus, and to the rest of the idols and 
dead men. Those Grecian contests, whether in poems, or in instrumental music, or in words, or in 
personal prowess, have as their guardians various demons; and whatever else there is which either 
attracts the eyes or allures the ears of the spectators, if it be investigated in reference to its origin and 
institution, presents as its reason either an idol, or a demon, or a dead man. Thus the devil, who is their 
original contriver, because he knew that naked idolatry would by itself excite repugnance, associated it 
with public exhibitions, that for the sake of their attraction it might be loved. 


5. What is the need of prosecuting the subject further, or of describing the unnatural kinds of sacrifices in 
the public shows, among which sometimes even a man becomes the victim by the fraud of the priest, 
when the gore, yet hot from the throat, is received in the foaming cup while it still steams, and, as if it 
were thrown into the face of the thirsting idol, is brutally drunk in pledge to it; and in the midst of the 
pleasures of the spectators the death of some is eagerly besought, so that by means of a bloody exhibition 
men may learn fierceness, as if a man’s own private frenzy were of little account to him unless he should 
learn it also in public? For the punishment of a man, a rabid wild beast is nourished with delicacies, that 
he may become the more cruelly ferocious under the eyes of the spectators. The skilful trainer instructs 
the brute, which perhaps might have been more merciful had not its more brutal master taught it cruelty. 
Then, to say nothing of whatever idolatry more generally recommends, how idle are the contests 
themselves; strifes in colours, contentions in races, acclamations in mere questions of honour; rejoicing 
because a horse has been more fleet, grieving because it was more sluggish, reckoning up the years of 
cattle, knowing the consuls under whom they ran, learning their age, tracing their breed, recording their 
very grandsires and great-grand-sires! How unprofitable a matter is all this; nay, how disgraceful and 
ignominious! This very man, I say, who can compute by memory the whole family of his equine race, and 
can relate it with great quickness without interfering with the exhibition—were you to inquire of this man 
who were the parents of Christ, he cannot tell, or he is the more unfortunate if he can. But if, again, I 
should ask him by what road he has come to that exhibition, he will confess (that he has come) by the 
naked bodies of prostitutes and of profligate women, by (scenes of) public lust, by public disgrace, by 
vulgar lasciviousness, by the common contempt of all men. And, not to object to him what perchance he 
has done, still he has seen what was not fit to be done, and he has trained his eyes to the exhibition of 
idolatry by lust: he would have dared, had he been able, to take that which is holy into the brothel with 
him; since, as he hastens to the spectacle when dismissed from the Lord’s table, and still bearing within 
him, as often occurs, the Eucharist, that unfaithful man has carried about the holy body of Christ among 
the filthy bodies of harlots, and has deserved a deeper condemnation for the way by which he has gone 
thither, than for the pleasure he has received from the exhibition. 


6. But now to pass from this to the shameless corruption of the stage. I am ashamed to tell what things 
are said; Iam even ashamed to denounce the things that are done—the tricks of arguments, the cheatings 
of adulterers, the immodesties of women, the scurrile jokes, the sordid parasites, even the toga’d fathers 
of families themselves, sometimes stupid, sometimes obscene, but in all cases dull, in all cases immodest. 
And though no individual, or family, or profession, is spared by the discourse of these reprobates, yet 
every one flocks to the play. The general infamy is delightful to see or to recognise; it is a pleasure, nay, 
even to learn it. People flock thither to the public disgrace of the brothel for the teaching of obscenity, that 
nothing less may be done in secret than what is learnt in public; and in the midst of the laws themselves is 
taught everything that the laws forbid. What does a faithful Christian do among these things, since he 
may not even think upon wickedness? Why does he find pleasure in the representations of lust, so as 
among them to lay aside his modesty and become more daring in crimes? He is learning to do, while he is 
becoming accustomed to see. Nevertheless, those women whom their misfortune has introduced and 
degraded to this slavery, conceal their public wantonness, and find consolation for their disgrace in their 
concealment. Even they who have sold their modesty blush to appear to have done so. But that public 
prodigy is transacted in the sight of all, and the obscenity of prostitutes is surpassed. A method is sought 
to commit adultery with the eyes. To this infamy an infamy fully worthy of it is super added: a human 


being broken down in every limb, a man melted to something beneath the effeminacy of a woman, has 
found the art to supply language with his hands; and on behalf of one—I know not what, but neither man 
nor woman—the whole city is in a state of commotion, that the fabulous debaucheries of antiquity may be 
represented in a ballet. Whatever is not lawful is so beloved, that what had even been lost sight of by the 
lapse of time is brought back again into the recollection of the eyes. 


7. It is not sufficient for lust to make use of its present means of mischief, unless by the exhibition it 
makes its own that in which a former age had also gone wrong. It is not lawful, I say, for faithful 
Christians to be present; it is not lawful, I say, at all, even for those whom for the delight of their ears 
Greece sends everywhere to all who are instructed in her vain arts. One imitates the hoarse warlike 
clangours of the trumpet; another with his breath blowing into a pipe regulates its mournful sounds; 
another with dances, and with the musical voice of a man, strives with his breath, which by an effort he 
had drawn from his bowels into the upper parts of his body, to play upon the stops of pipes; now letting 
forth the sound, and now closing it up inside, and forcing it into the air by certain openings of the stops; 
now breaking the sound in measure, he endeavours to speak with his fingers, ungrateful to the Artificer 
who gave him a tongue. Why should I speak of comic and useless efforts? Why of those great tragic vocal 
ravings? Why of strings set vibrating with noise? These things, even if they were not dedicated to idols, 
ought not to be approached and gazed upon by faithful Christians; because, even if they were not 
criminal, they are characterized by a worthlessness which is extreme, and which is little suited to 
believers. 


8. Now that other folly of others is an obvious source of advantage to idle men; and the first victory is for 
the belly to be able to crave food beyond the human limit,—a flagitious traffic for the claim to the crown of 
gluttony: the wretched face is hired out to bear wounding blows, that the more wretched belly may be 
gorged. How disgusting, besides, are those struggles! Man lying below man is enfolded in abominable 
embraces and twinings. In such a contest, whether a man looks on or conquers, still his modesty is 
conquered. Behold, one naked man bounds forth towards you; another with straining powers tosses a 
brazen ball into the air. This is not glory, but folly. In fine, take away the spectator, and you will have 
shown its emptiness. Such things as these should be avoided by faithful Christians, as I have frequently 
said already; spectacles so vain, so mischievous, so sacrilegious, from which both our eyes and our ears 
should be guarded. We quickly get accustomed to what we hear and what we see. For since man’s mind is 
itself drawn towards vice, what will it do if it should have inducements of a bodily nature as well as a 
downward tendency in its slippery will? What will it do if it should be impelled from without? Therefore 
the mind must be called away from such things as these. 


9. The Christian has nobler exhibitions, if he wishes for them. He has true and profitable pleasures, if he 
will recollect himself. And to say nothing of those which he cannot yet contemplate, he has that beauty of 
the world to look upon and admire. He may gaze upon the sun’s rising, and again on its setting, as it 
brings round in their mutual changes days and nights; the moon’s orb, designating in its waxings and 
warnings the courses of the seasons; the troops of shining stars, and those which glitter from on high with 
extreme mobility,—their members divided through the changes of the entire year, and the days themselves 
with the nights distributed into hourly periods; the heavy mass of the earth balanced by the mountains, 
and the flowing rivers with their sources; the expanse of seas, with their waves and shores; and 
meanwhile, the air, subsisting equally everywhere in perfect harmony, expanded in the midst of all, and in 
concordant bonds animating all things with its delicate life, now scattering showers from the contracted 
clouds, now recalling the serenity of the sky with its refreshed purity; and in all these spheres their 
appropriate tenants—in the air the birds, in the waters the fishes, on the earth man. Let these, I say, and 
other divine works, be the exhibitions for faithful Christians. What theatre built by human hands could 
ever be compared to such works as these? Although it may be reared with immense piles of stones, the 
mountain crests are loftier; and although the fretted roofs glitter with gold, they will be surpassed by the 
brightness of the starry firmament. Never will any one admire the works of man, if he has recognised 
himself as the son of God. He degrades himself from the height of his nobility, who can admire anything 
but the Lord. 


10. Let the faithful Christian, I say, devote himself to the sacred Scriptures, and there he shall find worthy 
exhibitions for his faith. He will see God establishing His world, and making not only the other animals, 
but that marvellous and better fabric of man. He will gaze upon the world in its delightfulness, righteous 
shipwrecks, the rewards of the good, and the punishments of the impious, seas drained dry by a people, 
and again from the rock seas spread out by a people. He will behold harvests descending from heaven, not 
pressed in by the plough; rivers with their hosts of waters bridled in, exhibiting dry crossings. He will 
behold in some cases faith struggling with the flame, wild beasts overcome by devotion and soothed into 
gentleness. He will look also upon souls brought back even from death. Moreover, he will consider the 
marvellous souls brought back to the life of bodies which themselves were already consumed. And in all 
these things he will see a still greater exhibition—that devil who had triumphed over the whole world 
lying prostrate under the feet of Christ. How honourable is this exhibition, brethren! how delightful, how 
needful ever to gaze upon one’s hope, and to open our eyes to one’s salvation! This is a spectacle which is 
beheld even when sight is lost. This is an exhibition which is given by neither praetor nor consul, but by 
Him who is alone and above all things, and before all things, yea, and of whom are all things, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and honour for ever and ever. I bid you, brethren, ever heartily 


farewell. Amen. 


ON THE GLORY OF MARTYRDOM 


Argument.—The Glory of Martyrdom,—Namely, What Martyrdom Is, How Great It Is, and of What 
Advantage It is. By Similitudes, and by Argument Deduced from the Daily Deaths, the Author Exhorts to a 
Joyous Submission to Death for Christ’s Sake. Among the Benefits of Martyrdom He Maintains that 
Without Experience of the Universal Suffering that Prevails, the Propitiation of Christ Crowns Martyrs in 
Such a Way that His Saying About the Very Last Farthing is Not Applicable to Them. 


1. Although, beloved brethren, it is unfitting, while my speaking to you receives this indulgence, to profess 
any trepidation, and it very little becomes me to diminish the glory of so great a devotion by the 
confession of an incipient doubt; yet at the same time I say that my mind is divided by that very 
deliberation, being influenced by the desire of describing the glory, and restrained from speaking by the 
magnitude of the virtue (to be described); since it is either not becoming to be silent, or it is perilous to 
say too little, save that to one who is tossing in doubt this consideration alone is helpful, that it would 
appear easy for him to be pardoned who has not feared to dare. Wherefore, beloved brethren, although 
my mental capacity is burdened by the importance of the subject in such a way, that in proportion as it 
puts itself forth in declaring the dignity of martyrdom, in that degree it is overwhelmed by the very weight 
of the glory, and by its estimation of all those things concerning which, when it speaks most, it fails, by its 
address being weakened, and broken, and self-entangled, and does not with free and loosened reins 
display the might of such glory in the liberal eloquence of discourse; yet, if 1am not mistaken, some power 
there will be in my utterance, which, when fortified by the appeal of the work itself, may here and there 
pour forth what the unequal consciousness of my ability withheld from my words. Since, therefore, 
beloved brethren, involved as we are in affairs so many and important, we are endeavouring with all 
eagerness and labour to confirm the excellent and most beautiful issues of salvation, I do not fear being so 
deterred by any slothful dread as to be withheld or rendered powerless; since, if any one should desire to 
look into that of which we are considering, the hope of devotion being taken into account, and the very 
magnitude of the thing being weighed, he would rather wonder that I could have dared at all, in a matter 
wherein both the vastness of the subject oppressed me, and the earnestness of its own desire drove my 
mind, confused with its joy, into mental difficulties. For who is there whom such a subject would not 
alarm? who is there whom it would not overthrow with the fear of its own wonder! 


2. For there is indeed, unless I am mistaken, even in the very power of conscience, a marvellous fear 
which at once disturbs and inflames us; whose power, the more closely you look into, the more the 
dreadful sense of its obligation is gathered from its very aspect of venerable majesty. For assuredly you 
ought to consider what glory there is in expiating any kind of defilement of life, and the foulness of a 
polluted body, and the contagions gathered from the long putrefaction of vices, and the worldly guilt 
incurred by so great a lapse of time, by the remedial agency of one stroke, whereby both reward may be 
increased, and guilt may be excluded. Whence every perfection and condition of life is included in 
martyrdom. This is the foundation of life and faith, this is the safeguard of salvation, this is the bond of 
liberty and honour; and although there are also other means whereby the light may be attained, yet we 
more easily arrive at nearness to the promised reward, by help of these punishments, which sustain us. 


3. For consider what glory it is to set aside the lusts of this life, and to oppose a mind withdrawn from all 
commerce with nature and the world, to all the opposition of the adversary, and to have no dread of the 
cruelty of the torturer; that a man should be animated by the suffering whereby he might be believed to 
be destroyed, and should take to himself, as an enhancement of his strength, that which the punisher 
thinks will aggravate his torments. For although the hook, springing forth from the stiffening ribs, is put 
back again into the wound, and with the repeated strokes of the whip the returning lash is drawn away 
with the rent portions of the flesh; still he stands immoveable, the stronger for his sufferings, revolving 
only this in his mind, that in that brutality of the executioners Christ Himself is suffering more in 
proportion to what he suffers. For since, if he should deny the Lord, he would incur guilt on His behalf for 
whom he ought to have overcome, it is essential that He should be seen to bear all things to whom the 
victory is due, even in the suffering. 


4. Therefore, since martyrdom is the chief thing, there are three points arising out of it on which we have 
proposed to ourselves to speak: What it is, how great it is, and of what advantage it is. What, then, is 
martyrdom? It is the end of sins, the limit of dangers, the guide of salvation, the teacher of patience, the 
home of life, on the journey to which those things moreover befall which in the coming crisis might be 
considered torments. By this also testimony is borne to the Name, and the majesty of the Name is greatly 
enhanced: not that in itself that majesty can be diminished, or its magnitude detracted from, by the guilt 
of one who denies it; but that it redounds to the increase of its glory, when the terror of the populace that 
howls around is giving to suffering, fearless minds, and by the threats of snarling hatred is adding to the 
title whereby Christ has desired to crown the man, that in proportion as he has thought that he 
conquered, in that proportion his courage has grown in the struggle. It is then, therefore, that all the 
vigour of faith is brought to bear, then facility of belief is approved, when you encounter the speeches and 
the reproaches of the rabble, and when you strengthen yourself by a religious mind against those 
madnesses of the people,—overcoming, that is, and repelling whatever their blasphemous speech may 


have uttered to wrong Christ in your person; as when the resisting breakwater repels the adverse sea, 
although the waves dash and the rolling water again and again beats upon it, yet its immoveable strength 
abides firm, and does not yield even when covered over by the waves that foam around, until its force is 
scattered over the rocks and loses itself, and the conquered billow lying upon the rocks retires forth into 
the open spaces of the shore. 


5. For what is there in these speeches other than empty discourse, and senseless talk, and a depraved 
pleasure in meaningless words? As it is written: “They have eyes, and they see not; ears have they, and 
they hear not.” “Their foolish heart is made sluggish, lest at any time they should be converted, and I 
should heal them.” For there is no doubt but that He said this of all whose hardened mind and obstinate 
brutality of heart is always driven away and repugnates from a vital devotion, folly leading them, madness 
dragging them, in fine, every kind of ferocity enraging them, whereby they are instigated as well as 
carried away, so that in their case their own deeds would be sufficient for their punishment, their guilt 
would burden the very penalty of the persecution inflicted. 


6. The whole of this tends to the praise of martyrdom, the whole illuminates the glory of suffering wherein 
the hope of time future is beheld, wherein Christ Himself is engaged, of whom are given the examples 
that we seek, and whose is the strength by which we resist. And that in this behalf something is supplied 
to us to present, is surely a lofty and marvellous condescension, and such as we are able neither mentally 
to conceive nor fully to express in words. For what could He with His liberal affection bestow upon us 
more, than that He should be the first to show forth in Himself what He would reward with a crown in 
others? He became mortal that we might be immortal, and He underwent the issue of human destiny, by 
whom things human are governed; and that He might appear to have given to us the benefit of His having 
suffered, He gave us confession. He suggested martyrdoms; finally, He, by the merits of His nativity, 
imputed all those things whereby the light (of life) may be quenched, to a saving remedy, by His excellent 
humility, by His divine strength. Whoever have deserved to be worthy of this have been without death, 
have overcome all the foulest stains of the world, having subdued the condition of death. 


7. For there is no doubt how much they obtain from the Lord, who have preferred God’s name to their 
own Safety, so that in that judgment-day their blood-shedding would make them better, and the blood spilt 
would show them to be spotless. Because death makes life more complete, death rather leads to glory. 
Thus, whenever on the rejoicing wheat-stalks the ears of corn distended by rains grow full, the abundant 
harvests are forced by the summer; thus, as often as the vine is pruned by the knife from the tendrils that 
break forth upon it, the bunch of grapes is more liberally clothed. For whatever is of advantage by its 
injury turns out for the increase of the time to come; just as it has often been of avail to the fields to let 
loose the flames, that by the heat of the wandering conflagration the blind breathing-holes of the earth 
might be relaxed. It has been useful to parch the light stalks with the crackling fire, that the pregnant 
corn-field might raise itself higher, and a more abundant grain might flourish on the breeding stems. 
Therefore such also is first of all the calamity, and by and by the fruit of martyrdom, that it so contemns 
death, that it may preserve life in death. 


8. For what is so illustrious and sublime, as by a robust devotion to preserve all the vigour of faith in the 
midst of so many weapons of executioners? What so great and honourable, as in the midst of so many 
swords of the surrounding guards, again and again to profess in repeated words the Lord of one’s liberty 
and the author of one’s salvation?—and especially if you set before your eyes that there is nothing more 
detestable than dishonour, nothing baser than slavery, that now you ought to seek nothing else, to ask for 
nothing else, than that you should be snatched from the slaughters of the world, be delivered from the ills 
of the world, and be engaged only as an alien from the contagion of earth, among the ruins of a globe that 
is speedily to perish? For what have you to do with this light, if you have the promise of an eternal light? 
What interest have you in this commerce of life and nature, if the amplitude of heaven is awaiting you? 
Doubtless let that lust of life keep hold, but let it be of those whom for unatoned sin the raging fire will 
torture with eternal vengeance for their crimes. Let that lust of life keep hold, but let it be of those to 
whom it is both a punishment to die, and a torment to endure (after death). But to you both the world 
itself is subjected, and the earth yields, if, when all are dying, you are reserved for this fate of being a 
martyr. Do we not behold daily dyings? We behold new kinds of death of the body long worn out with 
raging diseases, the miserable results of some plague hitherto unexperienced; and we behold the 
destruction of wasted cities, and hence we may acknowledge how great is to be considered the dignity of 
martyrdom, to the attainment of the glory of which even the pestilence is beginning to compel us. 


9. Moreover, beloved brethren, regard, I beseech you, this consideration more fully; for in it both salvation 
is involved, and sublimity accounted of, although I am not unaware that you abundantly know that we are 
supported by the judgments of all who stand fast, and that you are not ignorant that this is the teaching 
handed down to us, that we should maintain the power of so great a Name without any dread of the 
warfare; because we whom once the desire of an everlasting remembrance has withheld from the longing 
for this light, and whom the anticipations of the future have wrenched away, and whom the society of 
Christ so longed for has kept aloof from all wickedness, shrink from offering our soul to death except it be 
in the way of yielding to a mischief, and that those benefits of God must no longer be retained and clung 
to by us, since beyond the burning up of these things the reward is so great as that human infirmity can 
hardly attain sufficiently to speak of it. Heaven lies open to our blood; the dwelling-place of Gehenna gives 


way to our blood; and among all the attainments of glory, the title of blood is sealed as the fairest, and its 
crown is designated as most complete. 


10. Thus, whenever the soldier returns from the enemy laden with triumphant spoils, he rejoices in his 
wounds. Thus, whenever the sailor, long harassed with tempests, arrives at safe shores, he reckons his 
happiness by the dangers that he has suffered. For, unless Iam mistaken, that is assuredly a joyous labour 
whereby safety is found. Therefore all things must be suffered, all things must be endured; nor should we 
desire the means of rejoicing for a brief period, and being punished with a perpetual burning. For you 
ought to remember that you are bound, as it were, by a certain federal paction, out of which arises the 
just condition either of obtaining salvation, or the merited fearfulness of punishment. You stand equally 
among adverse things and prosperous, in the midst of arms and darts; and on the one hand, worldly 
ambition, on the other heavenly greatness, incites you. 


11. If you fear to lose salvation, know that you can die; and, moreover, death should be contemned by you, 
for whom Christ was slain. Let the examples of the Lords passion, I beseech you, pass before your eyes; 
let the offerings, and the rewards, and the distinctions prepared come together before you, and look 
carefully at both events, how great a difficulty they have between them. For you will not be able to confess 
unless you know what a great mischief you do if you deny. Martyrs rejoice in heaven; the fire will consume 
those who are enemies of the truth. The paradise of God blooms for the witnesses; Gehenna will enfold 
the deniers, and eternal fire will burn them up. And, to say nothing of other matters, this assuredly ought 
rather to urge us, that the confession of one word is maintained by the everlasting confession of Christ; as 
it is written, “Whosoever shall confess me on earth before men, him also will I confess before my Father, 
and before His angels.” To this are added, by way of an enhancement of glory, the adornments of virtue; 
for He says, “The righteous shall shine as sparks that run to and fro among the stubble; they shall judge 
the nations, and shall have dominion over the peoples.” 


12. For it is a great glory, beloved brethren, to adorn the life of eternal salvation with the dignity of 
suffering: it is a great sublimity before the face of the Lord, and under the gaze of Christ, to contemn 
without a shudder the torments inflicted by human power. Thus Daniel, by the constancy of his faith, 
overcame the threats of the king and the fury of raging lions, in that he believed that none else than God 
was to be adored. Thus, when the young men were thrown into the furnace, the fire raged against itself, 
because, being righteous, they endured the flames, and guarded against those of Gehenna, by believing in 
God, whence also they received things worthy of them: they were not delayed to a future time: they were 
not reserved for the reward of eternal salvation. God saw their faith; that what they had promised to 
themselves to see after their death, they merited to see in their body. For how great a reward was given 
them in the present tribulation could not be estimated. If there was cruelty, it gave way; if there was 
flame, it stood still. For there was one mind to all of them, which neither violence could break down nor 
wrath could subvert; nor could the fear of death restrain them from the obedience of devotion. Whence by 
the Lord’s grace it happened, that in this manner the king himself appeared rather to be punished in 
those men (who were slain), whilst they escape whom he had thought to slay. 


13. And now, beloved brethren, I shall come to that point whence I shall very easily be able to show you 
how highly the virtue of martyrdom is esteemed, which, although it is well known to all, and is to be 
desired on account of the insignia of its inborn glory, yet in the desire of its enjoyment has received more 
enhancement from the necessity of the times. Because if any one be crowned at that season in which he 
supposes himself to be crowned, if perchance he should die, he is greatly rewarded. Therefore, sublime 
and illustrious as martyrdom is, it is the more needful now, when the world itself is turned upside down, 
and, while the globe is partially shattered, failing nature is giving evidence of the tokens of its final 
destruction. For the rain-cloud hangs over us in the sky, and the very air stretches forth the mournful rain 
(curtain); and as often as the black tempest threatens the raging sea, the glittering lightning-flashes glow 
terribly in the midst of the opening darkness of the clouds. Moreover, when the deep is lashed into 
immense billows, by degrees the wave is lifted up, and by degrees the foam whitens, until at length you 
behold it rush in such a manner, that on those rocks on which it is hurled, it throws its foam higher than 
the wave that was vomited forth by the swelling sea. You read that it is written, that we must pay even the 
uttermost farthing. But the martyrs alone are relieved of this obligation; because they who trust to their 
desires for eternal salvation, and have overcome their longings for this life, have been made by the Lord’s 
precepts free from the universal suffering. Therefore from this especially, beloved brethren, we shall be 
able to set forth what great things the virtue of martyrdom is able to fulfil. 


14. And, to pass over everything else, we ought to remember what a glory it is to come immaculate to 
Christ—to be a sharer in His suffering, and to reign in a perpetual eternity with the Lord—to be free from 
the threatening destruction of the world, and not to be mixed up with the bloody carnage of wasting 
diseases in a common lot with others; and, not to speak of the crown itself, if, being situated in the midst 
of these critical evils of nature, you had the promise of an escape from this life, would you not rejoice with 
all your heart? If, I say, while tossing amid the tempests of this world, a near repose should invite you, 
would you not consider death in the light of a remedy? Thus, surrounded as you are with the knives of the 
executioners, and the instruments of testing tortures, stand sublime and strong, considering how great is 
the penalty of denying, in a time when you are unable to enjoy, the world for the sake of which you would 
deny, because indeed the Lord knew that cruel torments and mischievous acts of punishment would be 


armed against us for our destruction, in order that He might make us strong to endure them all. “My son,” 
says He, “if thou come to serve God, stand fast in righteousness, and fear, and prepare thy soul for 
temptation.” Moreover, also, the blessed Apostle Paul exclaimed, and said, “To me to live is Christ, and to 
die is gain.” 


15. Wherefore, beloved brethren, with a firm faith, with a robust devotion, with a virtue opposed to the 
fierce threatenings of the world, and the savage murmurs of the attending crowds, we must resist and not 
fear, seeing that ours is the hope of eternity and heavenly life, and that our ardour is inflamed with the 
longing for the light, and our salvation rejoices in the promise of immortality. But the fact that our hands 
are bound with tightened bonds, and that heavy links fastened round our necks oppress us with their solid 
weight, or that our body strained on the rack hisses on the red-hot plates, is not for the sake of seeking 
our blood, but for the sake of trying us. For in what manner should we be able to recognise even the 
dignity of martyrdom, if we were not constrained to desire it, even at the price of the sacrifice of our 
body? I indeed have known it, and I am not deceived in the truth of what I say, when the cruel hands of 
the persecutors were wrenching asunder the martyr’s limbs, and the furious torturer was ploughing up 
his lacerated muscles, and still could not overcome him. I have known it by the words of those who stood 
around. “This is a great matter. Assuredly I know not what it is—that he is not subdued by suffering, that 
he is not broken down by wearing torments.” Moreover, there were other words of those who spoke: “And 
yet I believe he has children: for he has a wife associated with him in his house; and yet he does not give 
way to the bond of his offspring, nor is he withdrawn by the claim of his family affection from his stedfast 
purpose. This matter must be known, and this strength must be investigated, even to the very heart; for 
that is no trifling confession, whatever it may be, for which a man suffers, even so as to be able to die.” 


16. Moreover, beloved brethren, so great is the virtue of martyrdom, that by its means even he who has 
wished to slay you is constrained to believe. It is written, and we read: “Endure in suffering, and in thy 
humiliation have patience, because gold and silver are tried by the fire.” Since, therefore, the Lord proves 
us by earthly temptations, and Christ the Judge weighs us by these worldly ills, we must congratulate 
ourselves, and rejoice that He does not reserve us for those eternal destructions, but rejoices over us as 
purged from all contagion. But from those whom He adopts as partners of His inheritance, and is willing 
to receive into the kingdom of heaven, what else indeed does He ask than a walk in integrity? He Himself 
has said that all things are His, both those things which are displayed upon the level plains, and which lift 
themselves up into sloping hills; and moreover, whatever the greatness of heaven surrounds, and what the 
gliding water embraces in the circumfluent ocean. But if all things are within His ken, and He does not 
require of us anything but sincere actions, we ought, as He Himself has said, to be like to gold. Because, 
when you behold in the glistening ore the gold glittering under the tremulous light, and melting into a 
liquid form by the roaring flames (for this also is generally the care of the workmen), whenever from the 
panting furnaces is vomited forth the glowing fire, the rich flame is drawn away from the access of the 
earth in a narrow channel, and is kept back by sand from the refluent masses of earth. Whence it is 
necessary to suffer all things, that we may be free from all wickedness, as He has said by His prophet: 
“And though in the sight of men they have suffered torments, yet is their hope full of immortality; and 
being vexed in a few things, they shall be well rewarded in many things, because God has tried them, and 
has found them worthy of Himself, and has received them as a sacrifice of burnt-offering.” 


17. But if ambitious dignity deter you, and the amount of your money heaped up in your stores influence 
you—a cause which ever distracts the intentions of a virtuous heart, and assails the soul devoted to its 
Lord with a fearful trembling—I beg that you would again refer to the heavenly words. For it is the very 
voice of Christ who speaks, and says, “Whosoever shall lose his life for my name’s sake, shall receive in 
this world a hundred fold, and in the world to come shall possess eternal life.” And we ought assuredly to 
reckon nothing greater, nothing more advantageous, than this. For although in the nature of your costly 
garments the purple dye flows into figures, and in the slackening threads the gold strays into a pattern, 
and the weighty metals to which you devote yourselves are not wanting in your excavated treasures; still, 
unless I am mistaken, those things will be esteemed vain and purposeless, if, while all things else are 
added to you, salvation alone is found to be wanting; even as the Holy Spirit declares that we can give 
nothing in exchange for our soul. For He says, “If you should gain the whole world, and lose your own 
soul, what shall it profit you, or what exchange shall a man give for his soul?” For all those things which 
we behold are worthless, and such as resting on weak foundations, are unable to sustain the weight of 
their own mass. For whatever is received from the world is made of no account by the antiquity of time. 
Whence, that nothing should be sweet or dear that might be preferred to the desires of eternal life, things 
which are of personal right and individual law are cut off by the Lord’s precepts; so that in the undergoing 
of tortures, for instance, the son should not soften the suffering father, and private affection should not 
change the heart that was previously pledged to enduring strength, into another disposition. Christ of His 
own right ordained that truth and salvation alone must be embraced in the midst of great sufferings, 
under which wife, and children, and grandchildren, under which all the offspring of one’s bowels, must be 
forsaken, and the victory be claimed. 


18. For Abraham also thus pleased God, in that he, when tried by God, spared not even his own son, in 
behalf of whom perhaps he might have been pardoned had he hesitated to slay him. A religious devotion 
armed his hands; and his paternal love, at the command of the Lord who bade it, set aside all the feelings 
of affection. Neither did it shock him that he was to shed the blood of his son, nor did he tremble at the 


word; nevertheless for him Christ had not yet been slain. For what is dearer than He who, that you might 
not sustain anything unwillingly in the present day, first of all Himself suffered that which He taught 
others to suffer? What is sweeter than He who, although He is our God and Lord, nevertheless makes the 
man who suffers for His sake His fellow-heir in the kingdom of heaven? Oh grand—I know not what!— 
whether that reason scarcely bears to receive that consciousness, although it always marvels at the 
greatness of the rewards; or that the majesty of God is so abundant, that to all who trust in it, it even 
offers those things which, while we were considering what we have done, it had been sin to desire. 
Moreover, if only eternal salvation should be given, for that very perpetuity of living we should be 
thankful. But now, when heaven and the power of judging concerning others is bestowed in the eternal 
world, what is there wherein man’s mediocrity may not find itself equal to all these trials? If you are 
assailed with injuries, He was first so assailed. If you are oppressed with reproaches, you are imitating the 
experience of God. Whence also it is but a little matter whatever you undergo for Him, seeing that you can 
do nothing more, unless that in this consists the whole of salvation, that He has promised the whole to 
martyrdom. Finally, the apostle, to whom all things were always dear, while he deeply marvelled at the 
greatness of the promised benefits, said, “I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared to the glory that is to follow, which shall be revealed in us.” Because he was musing in his 
own mind how great would be the reward, that to him to whom it would be enough to be free from death, 
should be given not only the prerogative of salvation, but also to ascend to heaven: to heaven which is not 
constrained into darkness, even when light is expelled from it, and the day does not unfold into light by 
alternate changes; but the serene temperature of the liquid air unfolds a pure brightness through a 
clearness that reddens with a fiery glow. 


19. It now remains, beloved brethren, that we are bound to show what is the advantage of martyrdom, 
and that we should teach that especially, so that the fear of the future may stimulate us to this glorious 
title. Because those to whom great things are promised, seem to have greater things which they are 
bound to fear. For the soldier does not arouse himself to arms before the enemy have brandished their 
hostile weapons; nor does a man withdraw his ship in an anchorage, unless the fear of the deep have 
checked his courage. Moreover also, while eager for his wealth, the considerate husbandman does not stir 
up the earth with a fortunate ploughshare, before the crumbling glebe is loosened into dust by the rain 
that it has received. Thus this is the natural practice of every man, to be ignorant of what is of advantage, 
unless you recognise what has been mischievous. Whence also a reward is given to all the saints, in that 
the punishment of their deeds is inflicted on the unrighteous. Therefore what the Lord has promised to 
His people is doubtful to none, however ignorant he is; but neither is there any doubt what punitive fires 
He threatens. And since my discourse has led me thus to argue about both these classes of things in a few 
words, as I have already spoken of both, I will briefly explain them. 


20. A horrible place, of which the name is Gehenna, with an awful murmuring and groaning of souls 
bewailing, and with flames belching forth through the horrid darkness of thick night, is always breathing 
out the raging fires of a smoking furnace, while the confined mass of flames is restrained or relaxed for 
the various purposes of punishment. Then there are very many degrees of its violence, as it gathers into 
itself whatever tortures the consuming fire of the heat emitted can supply. Those by whom the voice of the 
Lord has been rejected, and His control contemned, it punishes with different dooms; and in proportion to 
the different degree of deserving of the forfeited salvation it applies its power, while a portion assigns its 
due distinction to crime. And some, for example, are bowed down by an intolerable load, some are hurried 
by a merciless force over the abrupt descent of a precipitous path, and the heavy weight of clanking 
chains bends over them its bondage. Some there are, also, whom a wheel is closely turning, and an 
unwearied dizziness tormenting; and others whom, bound to one another with tenacious closeness, body 
clinging to body compresses: so that both fire is devouring, and the load of iron is weighing down, and the 
uproar of many is torturing. 


21. But those by whom God has always been sought or known, have never lost the position which Christ 
has given them, where grace is found, where in the verdant fields the luxuriant earth clothes itself with 
tender grass, and is pastured with the scent of flowers; where the groves are carried up to the lofty hill- 
top, and where the tree clothes with a thicker foliage whatever spot the canopy, expanded by its curving 
branches, may have shaded. There is no excess of cold or of heat, nor is it needed that in autumn the 
fields should rest, or, again in the young spring, that the fruitful earth should bring forth. All things are of 
one season: fruits are borne of a continued summer, since there neither does the moon serve the purpose 
of her months, nor does the sun run his course along the moments of the hours, nor does the banishment 
of the light make way for night. A joyous repose possesses the people, a calm home shelters them, where 
a gushing fountain in the midst issues from the bosom of a broken hollow, and flows in sinuous mazes by a 
course deep-sounding, at intervals to be divided among the sources of rivers springing from it. Here there 
is the great praise of martyrs, here is the noble crown of the victors, who have the promise of greater 
things than those whose rewards are more abundant. And that either their body is thrown to wild beasts, 
or the threatening sword is not feared, is shown as the reason of their dignity, is manifested as the ground 
of their election. Because it would have been inconsistent, that he who had been judged equal to such a 
duty, should be kept among earthly vices and corruptions. 


22. For you deserve, O excellent martyrs, that nothing should be denied to you who are nourished with 
the hope of eternity and of light; whose absolute devotion, and whose mind dedicated to the service of 


heaven, is evidently seen. Deservedly, I say deservedly, nothing to you is forbidden to wish for, since by 
your soul this world is looked down upon, and the alienated appearance of the time has made you to 
shudder, as if it were a confused blindness of darkness; to whom this world is always regarded in the light 
of a dungeon, its dwellings for restraints, in a life which has always been esteemed by you as a period of 
delay on a journey. Thus, indeed, in the triumph of victory he is snatched from these evils, whom no vain 
ambition with pompous step has subdued, nor popular greatness has elated, but whom, burning with 
heavenly desire, Christ has added to His kingdom. 


23. There is nothing, then, so great and venerable as the deliverance from death, and the causing to live, 
and the giving to reign for ever. This is fitting for the saints, needful for the wretched, pleasing to all, in 
which the good rejoice, the abject are lifted up, the elect are crowned. Assuredly God, who cares for all, 
gave to life a certain medicine as it were in martyrdom, when to some He assigned it on account of their 
deserving, to others He gave it on account of His mercy. We have assuredly seen very many distinguished 
by their faith, come to claim this illustrious name, that death might ennoble the obedience of their 
devotion. Moreover, also, we have frequently beheld others stand undismayed, that they might redeem 
their sins committed, and be regarded as washed in their gore by His blood; and so being slain they might 
live again, who when alive were counted slain. Death assuredly makes life more complete, death finds the 
glory that was lost. For in this the hope once lost is regained, in this all salvation is restored. Thus, when 
the seed-times shall fail on the withering plains, and the earth shall be parched with its dying grass, the 
river has delighted to spring forth from the sloping hills, and to soothe the thirsty fields with its gushing 
streams, so that the vanquished poverty of the land might be dissolved into fruitful wheat-stems, and the 
corn-field might bristle up the thicker for the counterfeited showers of rain. 


24. What then, beloved brethren, shall I chiefly relate, or what shall I say? When all dignified titles thus 
combine in one, the mind is confused, the perception is misled; and in the very attempt to speak with 
brilliancy, my unworthy discourse vanishes away. For what is there to be said which can be sufficient, 
when, if you should express the power of eternal salvation, its attending glories come in your way; if you 
would speak of its surroundings, its greatness prevents you? The things at the same time are both in 
agreement and in opposition, and there is nothing which appears worthy to be uttered. Thus the instances 
of martyrdom have held in check the impulses of daring speech, as if entangled and ensnared by an 
opponent. What voice, what lungs, what strength, can undertake to sustain the form of such a dignity? At 
the confession of one voice, adverse things give way, joyous things appear, kingdoms are opened, empires 
are prepared, suffering is overcome, death is subdued, life is preferred, and the resisting weapons of a 
mischievous enemy are broken up. If there is sin, it perishes; if there is crime, it is left behind. Wherefore 
I beseech you, weigh this in your minds, and from my address receive so much as you know that you can 
feel. 


25. Let it present itself to your eyes, what a day that is, when, with the people looking on, and all men 
watching, an undismayed devotion is struggling against earthly crosses and the threats of the world; how 
the minds in suspense, and hearts anxious about the tremblings of doubt, are agitated by the dread of the 
timid fearfulness of those who are congratulating them! What an anxiety is there, what a prayerful 
entreaty, what desires are recorded, when, with the victory still wavering, and the crown of conquest 
hanging in doubt over the head while the results are still uncertain, and when that pestilent and raving 
confession is inflamed by passion, is kindled by madness, and finally, is heated by the fury of the heart, 
and by gnashing threats! For who is ignorant how great a matter this is, that our, as it were, despised 
frailty, and the unexpected boldness of human strength, should not yield to the pangs of wounds, nor to 
the blows of tortures,—that a man should stand fast and not be moved, should be tortured and still not be 
overcome, but should rather be armed by the very suffering whereby he is tormented? 


26. Consider what it is, beloved brethren: set before your perceptions and your minds all the endurance of 
martyrdom. Behold, indeed, in the passion of any one you will, they who are called martyrs rejoice as 
being already summoned out of the world; they rejoice as being messengers of all good men; they rejoice 
in like manner as elected. Thus the Lord rejoices in His soldier, Christ rejoices in the witness to His name. 
It is a small matter that I am speaking of, beloved brethren; it is a small matter, so great a subject in this 
kind of address, and so marvellous a difficulty has been undertaken by me; but let the gravity of the issue, 
I beseech you, not be wanting for my own purpose, knowing that as much can be said of martyrdom as 
could be appreciated. Whence also this alone has been the reason of my describing its glory, not that I 
judged myself equal and fitted for its praise, but that I saw that there was such a virtue in it, that however 
little I might say about it, I should profess that I had said as much as possible. For although the custody of 
faith may be preferred to the benefit of righteousness, and an immaculate virginity may recognise itself as 
better than the praises of all; yet it is necessary that even it should give place to the claim of blood, and be 
made second to a gory death. The former have chosen what is good, the latter have imitated Christ. 


27. But now, beloved brethren, lest any one should think that I have placed all salvation in no other 
condition than in martyrdom, let him first of all look especially at this, that it is not I who seem to speak, 
that am of so great importance, nor is the order of things so arranged that the promised hope of 
immortality should depend on the strength of a partial advocacy. But since the Lord has testified with His 
own mouth, that in the Father’s possession are many dwellings, I have believed that there is nothing 
greater than that glory whereby those men are proved who are unworthy of this worldly life. Therefore, 


beloved brethren, striving with a religious rivalry, as if stirred up with some incentive of reward, let us 
submit to all the abundance and the endurance of strength. For things passing away ought not to move us, 
seeing that they are always being pressed forward to their own overthrow, not only by the law proposed to 
them, but even by the very end of time. John exclaims, and says, “Now is the axe laid to the root of the 
tree;” showing, to wit, and pointing out that it is the last old age of all things. Moreover, also, the Lord 
Himself says, “Walk while ye have the light, lest the darkness lay hold upon you.” But if He has foretold 
that we must walk in that time, certainly He shows that we must at any rate walk. 


28. And to return to the praise of martyrdom, there is a word of the blessed Paul, who says: “Know ye not 
that they who run in a race strive many, but one receiveth the prize? But do ye so run, that all of you may 
obtain.” Moreover also elsewhere, that he may exhort us to martyrdom, he has called us fellow-heirs with 
Christ; nay, that he might omit nothing, he says, “If ye are dead with Christ, why, as if living in the world, 
do ye make distinctions?” Because, dearest brethren, we who bear the rewards of resurrection, who seek 
for the day of judgment, who, in fine, are trusting that we shall reign with Christ, ought to be dead to the 
world. For you can neither desire martyrdom till you have first hated the world, nor attain to God’s reward 
unless you have loved Christ. And he who loves Christ does not love the world. For Christ was given up by 
the world, even as the world also was given up by Christ; as it is written, “The world is crucified unto me, 
and I unto the world.” The world has been an object of affection to none whom the Lord has not previously 
condemned; nor could he enjoy eternal salvation who has gloried in the life of the world. That is the very 
voice of Christ, who says: “He that loveth his life in this world, shall lose it in the world to come; but he 
that hateth his life in this world, shall find it in the world to come.” Moreover, also, the Apostle Paul says: 
“Be ye imitators of me, as I also am of Christ.” And the same elsewhere says: “I wish that all of you, if it 
were possible, should be imitators of me.” 


29. He said this who suffered, and who suffered for this cause, that he might imitate the Lord; and 
assuredly he wished us also to suffer for this cause, that through him we might imitate Christ. If thou art 
righteous, and believest in God, why fearest thou to shed thy blood for Him whom thou knowest to have so 
often suffered for thee? In Isaiah He was sawn asunder, in Abel He was slain, in Isaac He was offered up, 
in Joseph He was sold into slavery, in man He was crucified. And I say nothing of other matters, such as 
neither my discourse is able to tell nor my mind to bear. My consciousness is overcome by the example of 
His humility; and when it considers what things befell when He suffered, it marvels that He should suffer 
on whose behalf all things quaked. The day fled into the night; the light gave up all things into darkness; 
and, its mass being inclined backwards and forwards, the whole earth was jarred, and burst open; the 
dead were disturbed, the graves were laid bare, and as the tombs gaped open into the rent of the earth, 
bodies returning to the light were restored; the world trembled at the flowing of His blood; and the veil 
which hung from the opening of the temple was rent, and all the temple uttered a groan. For which cause 
it is a great matter to imitate Him who, in dying, convicted the world. Therefore when, after the example 
of the Lord’s passion, and after all the testimony of Christ, you lay down your life, and fear not to shed 
your blood, everything must absolutely give way to martyrdom. Inestimable is the glory of martyrdom, 
infinite its measure, immaculate its victory, invaluable its title, immense its triumph; because he who is 
presented to Him with the special glory of a confessor, is adorned with the kindred blood of Christ. 


30. Therefore, beloved brethren, although this is altogether of the Lord’s promise and gift, and although it 
is given from on high, and is not received except by His will, and moreover, can neither be expressed in 
words nor described by speech, nor can be satisfied by any kind of powers of eloquence, still such will be 
your benevolence, such will be your charity and love, as to be mindful of me when the Lord shall begin to 
glorify martyrdom in your experience. That holy altar encloses you within itself, that great dwelling-place 
of the venerable Name encloses you within itself, as if in the folds of a heart’s embrace: the powers of the 
everlasting age sustain you, and that by which you shall ever reign and shall ever conquer. O blessed 
ones! and such as truly have your sins remitted, if, however, you who are Christ’s peers ever have sinned! 
O blessed ones! whom the blood of the Lord has dyed from the beginning of the world, and whom such a 
brightness of snowy clothing has deservedly invested, and the whiteness of the enfolding robe has 
adorned! Finally, I myself seem to myself to behold already, and, as far as is possible to the mind of man, 
that divine and illustrious thing occurs to my eyes and view. I seem, I say to myself, already to behold, that 
that truly noble army accompanies the glory and the path of their Christ. The blessed band of victors will 
go before His face; and as the crowds become denser, the whole army, illuminated as it were by the rising 
of the sun, will ascribe to Him the power. And would that it might be the lot of such a poor creature as 
myself to see that sight! But the Lord can do what He is believed not to deny to your petitions. 


OF THE DISCIPLINE AND ADVANTAGE OF CHASTITY 


1. I do not conceive that I have exceeded any portions of my duty, in always striving as much as possible, 
by daily discussions of the Gospels, to afford to you from time to time the means of growth, by the Lord’s 
help, in faith and knowledge. For what else can be effected in the Lord’s Church with greater advantage, 
what can be found more suitable to the office of a bishop, than that, by the teaching of the divine words, 
recommended and commented on by Him, believers should be enabled to attain to the promised kingdom 
of heaven? This assuredly, as the desired result day by day of my work as well as of my office, I endeavour, 
notwithstanding my absence, to accomplish; and by my letters I try to make myself present to you, 
addressing you in faith, in my usual manner, by the exhortations that I send you. I call upon you, 


therefore, to be established in the power of the Root of the Gospel, and to stand always armed against all 
the assaults of the devil. I shall not believe myself to be absent from you, if I shall be sure of you. 
Nevertheless, everything which is advantageously set forth, and which either defines or promises the 
condition of eternal life to those who are investigating it, is then only profitable, if it be aided in attaining 
the reward of the effort by the power of the divine mercy. We not only set forth words which come from 
the sacred fountains of the Scriptures, but with these very words we associate prayers to the Lord, and 
wishes, that, as well to us as to you, He would not only unfold the treasures of His sacraments, but would 
bestow strength for the carrying into act of what we know. For the danger is all the greater if we know the 
Lord’s will, and loiter in the work of the will of God. 


2. Although, therefore, I exhort you always, as you are aware, to many things, and to the precepts of the 
Lord’s admonition—for what else can be desirable or more important to me, than that in all things you 
should stand perfect in the Lord?—yet I admonish you, that you should before all things maintain the 
barriers of chastity, as also you do: knowing that you are the temple of the Lord, the members of Christ, 
the habitation of the Holy Spirit, elected to hope, consecrated to faith, destined to salvation, sons of God, 
brethren of Christ, associates of the Holy Spirit, owing nothing any longer to the flesh, as born again of 
water, that the chastity, over and above the will, which we should always desire to be ours, may be 
afforded to us also, on account of the redemption, that that which has been consecrated by Christ might 
not be corrupted. For if the apostle declares the Church to be the spouse of Christ, I beseech you consider 
what chastity is required, where the Church is given in marriage as a betrothed virgin. And I indeed, 
except that I have proposed to admonish you with brevity, think the most diffuse praises due, and could 
set forth abundant laudations of chastity; but I have thought it superfluous to praise it at greater length 
among those who practise it. For you adorn it while you exhibit it; and in its exercise you set forth its 
more abundant praises, being made its ornament, while it also is yours, each lending and borrowing 
honour from the other. It adds to you the discipline of good morals; you confer upon it the ministry of 
saintly works. For how much and what it can effect has on the one hand been manifest by your means, and 
on the other it has shown and taught what you are wishing for,—the two advantages of precepts and 
practice being combined into one, that nothing should appear maimed, as would be the case if either 
principles were wanting to service, or service to principles. 


3. Chastity is the dignity of the body, the ornament of morality, the sacredness of the sexes, the bond of 
modesty, the source of purity, the peacefulness of home, the crown of concord. Chastity is not careful 
whom it pleases but itself. Chastity is always modest, being the mother of innocency; chastity is ever 
adorned with modesty alone, then rightly conscious of its own beauty if it is displeasing to the wicked. 
Chastity seeks nothing in the way of adornments: it is its own glory. It is this which commends us to the 
Lord, unites us with Christ; it is this which drives out from our members all the illicit conflicts of desire, 
instils peace into our bodies: blessed itself, and making those blessed, whoever they are, in whom it 
condescends to dwell. It is that which even they who possess it not can never accuse; it is even venerable 
to its enemies, since, they admire it much more because they are unable to capture it. Moreover, as 
mature, it is both always excellent in men, and to be earnestly desired by women; so its enemy, unchastity, 
is always detestable, making an obscene sport for its servants, sparing neither bodies nor souls. For, their 
own proper character being overcome, it sends the entire man under its yoke of lust, alluring at first, that 
it may do the more mischief by its attraction,—the foe of continency, exhausting both means and modesty; 
the perilous madness of lust frequently attaining to the blood, the destruction of a good conscience, the 
mother of impenitence, the ruin of a more virtuous age, the disgrace of one’s race, driving away all 
confidence in blood and family, intruding one’s own children upon the affections of strangers, 
interpolating the offspring of an unknown and corrupted stock into the testaments of others. And this also, 
very frequently burning without reference to sex, and not restraining itself within the permitted limits, 
thinks it little satisfaction to itself, unless even in the bodies of men it seeks, not a new pleasure, but goes 
in quest of extraordinary and revolting extravagances, contrary to nature itself, of men with men. 


4. But chastity maintains the first rank in virgins, the second in those who are continent, the third in the 
case of wedlock. Yet in all it is glorious, with all its degrees. For even to maintain the marriage-faith is a 
matter of praise in the midst of so many bodily strifes; and to have determined on a limit in marriage 
defined by continency is more virtuous still, because herein even lawful things are refused. Assuredly to 
have guarded one’s purity from the womb, and to have kept oneself an infant even to old age throughout 
the whole of life, is certainly the part of an admirable virtue; only that if never to have known the body’s 
seductive capacities is the greater blessedness, to have overcome them when once known is the greater 
virtue; yet still in such a sort that that virtue comes of God’s gift, although it manifests itself to men in 
their members. 


5. The precepts of chastity, brethren, are ancient. Wherefore do I say ancient? Because they were 
ordained at the same time as men themselves. For both her own husband belongs to the woman, for the 
reason that besides him she may know no other; and the woman is given to the man for the purpose that, 
when that which had been his own had been yielded to him, he should seek for nothing belonging to 
another. And in such wise it is said, “Two shall be in one flesh,” that what had been made one should 
return together, that a separation without return should not afford any occasion to a stranger. Thence also 
the apostle declares that the man is the head of the woman, that he might commend chastity in the 
conjunction of the two. For as the head cannot be suited to the limbs of another, so also one’s limbs cannot 


be suited to the head of another: for one’s head matches one’s limbs, and one’s limbs one’s head; and both 
of them are associated by a natural link in mutual concord, lest, by any discord arising from the 
separation of the members, the compact of the divine covenant should be broken. Yet he adds, and says: 
“Because he who loves his wife, loves himself. For no one hates his own flesh; but nourishes and cherishes 
it, even as Christ the Church.” From this passage there is great authority for charity with chastity, if wives 
are to be loved by their husbands even as Christ loved the Church and wives ought so to love their 
husbands also as the Church loves Christ. 


6. Christ gave this judgment when, being inquired of, He said that a wife must not be put away, save for 
the cause of adultery; such honour did He put upon chastity. Hence arose the decree: “Ye shall not suffer 
adulteresses to live.” Hence the apostle says: “This is the will of God, that ye abstain from fornication.” 
Hence also he says the same thing: “That the members of Christ must not be joined with the members of 
an harlot.” Hence the man is delivered over unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, who, treading 
under foot the law of chastity, practises the vices of the flesh. Hence with reason adulterers do not attain 
the kingdom of heaven. Hence it is that every sin is without the body, but that the adulterer alone sins 
against his own body. Hence other authoritative utterances of the instructor, all of which it is not 
necessary at this time to collect, especially among you, who for the most part know and do them; and you 
cannot find cause for complaint concerning these things, even though they are not described. For the 
adulterer has not an excuse, nor could he have, because he might take a wife. 


7. But as laws are prescribed to matrons, who are so bound that they cannot thence be separated, while 
virginity and continency are beyond all law, there is nothing in the laws of matrimony which pertains to 
virginity; for by its loftiness it transcends them all. If any evil undertakings of men endeavour to transcend 
laws, virginity places itself on an equality with angels; moreover, if we investigate, it even excels them, 
because struggling in the flesh it gains the victory even against a nature which angels have not. What else 
is virginity than the glorious preparation for the future life? Virginity is of neither sex. Virginity is the 
continuance of infancy. Virginity is the triumph over pleasures. Virginity has no children; but what is 
more, it has contempt for offspring: it has not fruitfulness, but neither has it bereavement; blessed that it 
is free from the pain of bringing forth, more blessed still that it is free from the calamity of the death of 
children. What else is virginity than the freedom of liberty? It has no husband for a master. Virginity is 
freed from all affections: it is not given up to marriage, nor to the world, nor to children. It cannot dread 
persecution, since it cannot provoke it from its security. 


8. But since the precepts of chastity have thus briefly been set forth to us, let us now give an instance of 
chastity. For it is more profitable when we come in the very presence of the thing; nor will there be any 
doubt about the virtue, when that which is prescribed is also designated by illustrations. The example of 
chastity begins with Joseph. A Hebrew youth, noble by his parentage, nobler by his innocence, on account 
of the envy excited by his revelations exposed for sale by his brethren to the Israelites, had attained to the 
household of a man of Egypt. By his obedience and his innocence, and by the entire faithfulness of his 
service, he had aroused in his favour the easy and kindly disposition of his master; and his appearance 
had commended itself to all men, alike by his gracious speech as by his youthfulness. But that same 
nobility of manner was received by his master’s wife in another manner than was becoming; in a secret 
part of the house, and without witnesses,—a place high up, and fitted for deeds of wickedness, the 
unrestrained unchastity of the woman thought that it could overcome the youth’s chastity, now by 
promises, now by threats. And when he was restrained from attempting flight by her holding his 
garments, shocked at the audacity of such a crime, tearing his very garments, and able to appeal to the 
sincerity of his naked body as a witness of his innocence, the rash woman did not shrink from adding 
calumny to the crime of her unchastity. Dishevelled, and raging that her desire should be despised, she 
complained both to others and to her husband that the Hebrew youth had attempted to use that force to 
her which she herself had striven to exercise. The husband’s passion, unconscious of the truth, and 
terribly inflamed by his wife’s accusation, is aroused; and the modest youth, because he did not defile his 
conscience with the crime, is thrust into the lowest dungeon of the prison. But chastity is not alone in the 
dungeon; for God is with Joseph, and the guilty are given into his charge, because he had been guiltless. 
Moreover, he dissolves the obscurities of dreams, because his spirit was watchful in temptations, and he is 
freed from chains by the master of the prison. He who had been an inferior in the house with peril, was 
made lord of the palace without risk; restored to his noble station, he received the reward of chastity and 
innocence by the judgment of God, from whom he had deserved it. 


9. But not less from a different direction arises to us another similar instance of chastity from the 
continence of women. Susanna, as we read, the daughter of Chelcias, the wife of Joachim, was 
exceedingly beautiful—more beautiful still in character. Her outward appearance added no charm to her, 
for she was simple: chastity had cultivated her; and in addition to chastity nature alone. With her, two of 
the elders had begun to be madly in love, mindful of nothing, neither of the fear of God, nor even of their 
age, already withering with years. Thus the flame of resuscitated lust recalled them into the glowing heats 
of their bygone youth. Robbers of chastity, they profess love, while they really hate. They threaten her 
with calumnies when she resists; the adulterers in wish declare themselves the accusers of adultery. And 
between these rocks of lust she sought help of the Lord, because she was not equal to prevailing against 
them by bodily strength. And the Lord heard from heaven chastity crying to Him; and when she, 
overwhelmed with injustice, was being led to punishment, she was delivered, and saw her revenge upon 


her enemies. Twice victorious, and in her peril so often and so fatally hedged in, she escaped both the lust 
and death. It will be endless if I continue to produce more examples; I am content with these two, 
especially as in these cases chastity has been defended with all their might. 


10. The memory of noble descent could not enervate them, although to some this is a suggestive licence 
to lasciviousness; nor the comeliness of their bodies, and the beauty of their well-ordered limbs, although 
for the most part this affords a hint, that being, as it were, the short-lived flower of an age that rapidly 
passes away, it should be fed with the offered opportunity of pleasure; nor the first years of a green but 
mature age, although the blood, still inexperienced, grows hot, and stimulates the natural fires, and the 
blind flames that stir in the marrow, to seek a remedy, even if they should break forth at the risk of 
modesty; nor any opportunity afforded by secrecy, or by freedom from witnesses, which to some seems to 
ensure safety, although this is the greatest temptation to the commission of crime, that there is no 
punishment for meditating it. Neither was a necessity laid upon them by the authority of those who bade 
them yield, and in the boldness of association and companionship, by which kind of temptations also 
righteous determinations are often overcome. Neither did the very rewards nor the kindliness, nor did the 
accusations, nor threats, nor punishments, nor death, move them; nothing was counted so cruel, so hard, 
so distressing, as to have fallen from the lofty stand of chastity. They were worthy of such a reward of the 
Divine Judge, that one of them should be glorified on a throne almost regal; that the other, endowed with 
her husband’s sympathy, should be rescued by the death of her enemies. These, and such as these, are the 
examples ever to be placed before our eyes, the like of them to be meditated on day and night. 


11. Nothing so delights the faithful soul as the healthy consciousness of an unstained modesty. To have 
vanquished pleasure is the greatest pleasure; nor is there any greater victory than that which is gained 
over one’s desires. He who has conquered an enemy has been stronger, but it was stronger than another; 
he who has subdued lust has been stronger than himself. He who has overthrown an enemy has beaten a 
foreign foe; he who has cast down desire has vanquished a domestic adversary. Every evil is more easily 
conquered than pleasure; because, whatever it is, the former is repulsive, the latter is attractive. Nothing 
is crushed with such difficulty as that which is armed by it. He who gets rid of desires has got rid of fears 
also; for from desires come fears. He who overcomes desires, triumphs over sin; he who overcomes 
desires, shows that the mischief of the human family lies prostrate under his feet; he who has overcome 
desires, has given to himself perpetual peace; he who has overcome desires, restores to himself liberty,—a 
most difficult matter even for noble natures. Therefore we should always meditate, brethren, as these 
matters teach us, on chastity. That it may be the more easy, it is based upon no acquired skill. For the 
right will that is therein carried to perfection—which, were it not checked, is remote (scil. from our 
consciousness)—is still our will; so that it is not a will to be acquired, but that which is our own is to be 
cherished. 


12. For what is chastity but a virtuous mind added to watchfulness over the body; so that modesty 
observed in respect of the sexual relations, attested by strictness (of demeanour), should maintain 
honourable faith by an uncorrupted offspring? Moreover, to chastity, brethren, are suited and are known 
first of all divine modesty, and the sacred meditation of the divine precepts, and a soul inclined to faith, 
and a mind attuned to the sacredness of religion: then carefulness that nothing in itself should be 
elaborated beyond measure, or extended beyond propriety; that nothing should be made a show of, 
nothing artfully coloured; that there should be nothing to pander to the excitement or the renewal of 
wiles. She is not a modest woman who strives to stir up the fancy of another, even although her bodily 
chastity be preserved. Away with such as do not adorn, but prostitute their beauty. For anxiety about 
beauty is not only the wisdom of an evil mind, but belongs to deformity. Let the bodily nature be free, nor 
let any sort of force be intruded upon God’s works. She is always wretched who is not satisfied to be such 
as she is. Wherefore is the colour of hair changed? Why are the edges of the eyes darkened? Why is the 
face moulded by art into a different form? Finally, why is the looking-glass consulted, unless from fear lest 
a woman should be herself? Moreover, the dress of a modest woman should be modest; a believer should 
not be conscious of adultery even in the mixture of colours. To wear gold in one’s garments is as if it were 
desirable to corrupt one’s garments. What do rigid metals do among the delicate threads of the woven 
textures, except to press upon the enervated shoulders, and unhappily to show the extravagance of a 
boastful soul? Why are the necks oppressed and hidden by outlandish stones, the prices of which, without 
workmanship, exceed the entire fortune of many a one? It is not the woman that is adorned, but the 
woman’s vices that are manifested. What, when the fingers laden with so much gold can neither close nor 
open, is there any advantage sought for, or is it merely to show the empty parade of one’s estate? It is a 
marvellous thing that women, tender in all things else, in bearing the burden of their vices are stronger 
than men. 


13. But to return to what I began with: chastity is ever to be cultivated by men and women; it is to be kept 
with all watchfulness within its bounds. The bodily nature is quickly endangered in the body, when the 
flesh, which is always falling, carries it away with itself. Because under the pretext of a nature which is 
always urging men to desires whereby the ruins of a decayed race are restored, deceiving with the 
enticement of pleasure, it does not lead its offspring to the continence of legitimate intercourse, but hurls 
them into crime. Therefore, in opposition to these fleshly snares, by which the devil both obtrudes himself 
as a companion and makes himself a leader, we must struggle with every kind of strength. Let the aid of 
Christ be appropriated, according to the apostle, and let the mind be withdrawn as much as possible from 


the association of the body; let consent be withheld from the body; let vices be always chastised, that they 
may be hated; let that misshapen and degraded shame which belongs to sin be kept before our eyes. 
Repentance itself, with all its struggles, is a discreditable testimony to sins committed. Let not curiosity 
be indulged in scanning other people’s countenances. Let one’s speech be brief, and one’s laughter 
moderate, for laughter is the sign of an easy and a negligent disposition; and let all contact, even that 
which is becoming, be avoided. Let no indulgence be permitted to the body, when bodily vice is to be 
avoided. Let it be considered how honourable it is to have conquered dishonour, how disgraceful to have 
been conquered by dishonour. 


14. It must be said, moreover, that adultery is not pleasure, but mutual contempt; nor can it delight, 
because it kills both the soul and modesty. Let the soul restrain the provocations of the flesh; let it bridle 
the impulses of the body. For it has received this power, that the limbs should be subservient to its 
command; and as a lawful and accomplished charioteer, it should turn about the fleshly impulses when 
they lift themselves above the allowed limits of the body, by the reins of the heavenly precepts, lest that 
chariot of the body, carried away beyond its limits, should hurry into its own peril the charioteer himself 
as well as it. But in the midst of these things, nay, before these things, in opposition to disturbances and 
all vices, help must be sought for from the divine camp; for God alone, who has condescended to make 
men, is powerful also to afford sufficient help to men. I have composed a few words, because I did not 
propose to write a volume, but to send you an address. Look ye to the Scriptures; seek out for yourselves 
from those precepts greater illustrations of this matter. Beloved brethren, farewell. 


EXHORTATION TO REPENTANCE 
THAT ALL SINS MAY BE FORGIVEN HIM WHO HAS TURNED TO GOD WITH HIS WHOLE HEART 


In the eighty-eighth Psalm: “If his children forsake my law, and walk not in my judgments, and keep not 
my commandments, I will visit their iniquities with a rod, and their sins with stripes; nevertheless my 
loving-kindness will I not scatter away from them.” 


Also in Isaiah: “Thus saith the Lord, the Holy One of Israel, When thou shalt turn and mourn, then thou 
shalt be saved, and shalt know where thou wast.” 


Also in the same place: “Woe unto you, children of desertion, saith the Lord! ye have made counsel not by 
me, and my covenant not by my Spirit, to add sin to sin.” 


Also in Jeremiah: “Withdraw thy foot from a rough way, and thy face from thirst. But she said, I will be 
comforted, I am willing; for she loved strangers, and went after them.” 


Also in Isaiah: “Be ye converted, because ye devise a deep and wicked counsel.” 


Also in the same place: “I am He, I am He that blotteth out thy iniquities, and will not remember them; 
but do thou remember them, and let us be judged together; do thou first tell thine unrighteousnesses.” 


Also in the same: “Seek the Lord; and when ye shall have found Him, call upon Him. But when He has 
drawn near to you, let the wicked forsake his ways, and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him be 
converted to the Lord, and mercy shall be prepared for him, because He does not much forgive your sins.” 


Also in the same: “Remember these things, O Jacob and Israel, because thou art my servant. I have called 
thee my servant; and thou, Israel, forget me not. Lo, I have washed away thy unrighteousness as, .. . and 
thy sins as a raincloud. Be converted to me, and I will redeem thee.” 


Also in the same: “Have these things in mind, and groan. Repent, ye that have been seduced; be 
converted in heart unto me, and have in mind the former ages, because I am God.” 


Also in the same: “For a very little season I have forsaken thee, and with great mercy I will pity thee. Ina 
very little wrath I turned away my face from thee; in everlasting mercy I will pity thee.” 


Also in the same: “Thus said the Most High, who dwelleth on high, for ever Holy in the holies, His name is 
the Lord, the Most High, resting in the holy places, and giving calmness of mind to the faint-hearted, and 
giving life to those that are broken-hearted: I am not angry with you for ever, neither will I be avenged in 
all things on you: for my Spirit shall go forth from me, and I have made all inspiration; and on account of a 
very little sin I have grieved him, and have turned away my face from him; and he has suffered the vile 
man, and has gone away sadly in his ways. I have seen his ways, and have healed him, and I have 
comforted him, and I have given to him the true consolation, and peace upon peace to those who are afar 
off, and to those that are near. And the Lord said, I have healed them; but the unrighteous, as a troubled 
sea, are thus tossed about and cannot rest. There is no joy to the wicked, saith the Lord.” 


Also in Jeremiah: “Shall a bride forget her adornment, or a virgin the girdle of her breast? But my people 
has forgotten my days, whereof there is no number.” 


Also in the same: “For a decree, I will speak upon the nation or upon the kingdom, or I will take them 


away and destroy them. And if the nation should be converted from its evils, I will repent of the ills which 
I have thought to do unto them. And I will speak the decree upon the nation or the people, that I should 
rebuild it and plant it; and they will do evil before me, that they should not hearken to my voice, and I will 
repent of the good things which I spoke of doing to them.” 


Also in the same: “Return to me, O dwelling of Israel, saith the Lord, and I will not harden my face upon 
you; because I am merciful, saith the Lord, and I will not be angry against you for ever.” 


Also in the same: “Be converted, ye children that have departed, saith the Lord; because I will rule over 
you, and will take you one of a city, and two of a family, and I will bring you into Sion: and I will give you 
shepherds after my heart, and they shall feed you, feeding you with discipline.” 


Also in the same: “Be converted, ye children who are turning, and I will heal your affliction.” 


Also in the same: “Wash thine heart from wickedness, O Jerusalem, that thou mayest be healed: how long 
shall there be in thee thoughts of thy sorrows?” 


Also in the same: “Thus saith the Lord, Does not he that falleth arise? or he that turns away, shall he not 
be turned back? Because this people hath turned itself away by a shameless vision, and they have 
persisted in their presumption, and would not be converted.” 


Also in the same: “There is no man that repenteth of his iniquity, saying, What have I done? The runner 
has failed from his course, as the sweating horse in his neighing.” 


Also in the same: “Therefore let every one of you turn from his evil way, and make your desires better. And 
they said, We will be comforted, because we will go after your inventions, and every one of us will do the 
sins which please his own heart.” 


Also in the same: “Pour down as a torrent tears, day and night give thyself no rest, let not the pupil of 
thine eye be silent.” 


Also in the same: “Let us search out our ways, and be turned to the Lord. Let us purge our hearts with our 
hands, and let us look unto the Lord who dwelleth in the heavens. We have sinned, and we have provoked 
Thee, and Thou hast not been propitiated.” 


Also in the same: “And the Lord said to me in the days of Josias the king, Thou hast seen what the dwelling 
of the house, the house of Israel, has done to me. It has gone away upon every lofty mountain, and has 
gone under every shady tree, and has committed fornication there; and I said, after she had committed all 
these fornications, Return unto me, and she has not returned.” 


Also in the same: “The Lord will not reject for ever; and when He has made low, He will have pity 
according to the multitude of His mercy. Because He will not bring low from His whole heart, neither will 
He reject the children of men.” 


Also in Ezekiel: “And the righteous shall not be able to be saved in the day of transgression. When I shall 
say to the righteous, Thou shalt surely live; but he will trust to his own righteousness, and will do iniquity: 
all his righteousnesses shall not be remembered; in his iniquity which he has done, in that he shall die. 
And when I shall say to the wicked, Thou shalt surely die, and he turns himself from his sin, and doeth 
righteousness and judgment, and restoreth to the debtor his pledge, and giveth back his robbery, and 
walketh in the precepts of life, that he may do no iniquity, he shall surely live, and shall not die; none of 
his sins which he hath sinned shall be stirred up against him: because he hath done justice and judgment, 
he shall live in them.” 


Also in the same: “I am the Lord, because I bring low the high tree, and exalt the low tree, and dry up the 
green tree, and cause the dry tree to flourish.” 


Also in the same: “And thou, son of man, say unto the house of Israel, Even as ye have spoken, saying, Our 
errors and our iniquities are in us, and we waste away in them, and how shall we live? Say unto them, I 
live, saith the Lord: if I will the death of a sinner, only let him turn from his way, and he shall live.” 


Also in the same: “I the Lord have built up the ruined places, and have planted the wasted places.” 


Also in the same: “And the wicked man, if he turn himself from all his iniquities that he has done, and keep 
all my commandments, and do judgment, and justice, and mercy, shall surely live, and shall not die. None 
of his sins which he has committed shall be in remembrance; in his righteousness which he hath done he 
shall live. Do I willingly desire the death of the unrighteous man, saith Adonai the Lord, rather than that 
he should turn him from his evil way, that he should live?” 


Also in the same: “Be ye converted, and turn you from all your wickedneses, and they shall not be to you 
for a punishment. Cast away from you all your iniquities which ye have wickedly committed against me, 
and make to yourselves a new heart and a new spirit; and why will ye die, O house of Israel? For I desire 


not the death of him that dieth, saith Adonai the Lord.” 


Also in Daniel: “And after the end of the days, I Nabuchodonosor lifted up my eyes to heaven, and my 
sense returned to me, and I praised the Most High, and blessed the King of heaven, and praised Him that 
liveth for ever: because His power is eternal, His kingdom is for generations, and all who inhabit the earth 
are as nothing.” 


Also in Micah: “Alas for me, O my soul, because truth has perished from the earth, and among all there is 
none that correcteth; all judge in blood. Every one treadeth down his neighbour with tribulation; they 
prepare their hands for evil.” 


Also in the same: “Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy, because I have fallen, but I shall arise: because 
although I shall sit in darkness, the Lord will give me light: I will bear the Lord’s anger, because I have 
sinned against Him, until He justify my cause.” 


Also in Zephaniah: “Come ye together and pray, O undisciplined people; before ye be made as a flower 
that passeth away, before the anger of the Lord come upon you, before the day of the Lord’s fury come 
upon you, seek ye the Lord, all ye humble ones of the earth; do judgment and seek justice, and seek for 
gentleness; and answer ye to Him that ye may be protected in the day of the Lord’s anger.” 


Also in Zechariah: “Be ye converted unto me, and I will be turned unto you.” 


Also in Hosea: “Be thou converted, O Israel, to the Lord thy God, because thou art weakened by thine 
iniquities. Take many with you, and be converted to the Lord your God; worship Him, and say, Thou art 
mighty to put away our sins; that ye may not receive iniquity, but that ye may receive good things.” 


Also in Ecclesiasticus: “Be thou turned to the Lord, and forsake thy sins, and exceedingly hate cursing, 
and know righteousness and God’s judgments, and stand in the lot of the propitiation of the Most High: 
and go into the portion of life with the living, and those that make confession. Delay not in the error of the 
wicked. Confession perisheth from the dead man, as if it were nothing. Living and sound, thou shalt 
confess to the Lord, and thou shalt glory in His mercies; for great is the mercy of the Lord, and His 
propitiation unto such as turn unto Him.” 


Also in the same: “How good is it for a true heart to show forth repentance! For thus shalt thou escape 
voluntary sin.” 


Also in the Acts of the Apostles: “But Peter saith unto him, thy money perish with thee, because thou 
thinkest to be able to obtain the grace of God by money. Thou hast no part nor lot in this faith, for thy 
heart is not right with God. Therefore repent of this thy wickedness, and pray the Lord, if haply the 
thought of thy heart may be forgiven thee. For I see that thou art in the bond of iniquity, and in the 
bitterness of gall.” 


Also in the second Epistle of the blessed Paul to the Corinthians: “For the sorrow which is according to 
God worketh a stedfast repentance unto salvation, but the sorrow of the world worketh death.” 


Also in the same place of this very matter: “But if ye have forgiven anything to any one, I also forgive him; 
for I also forgave what I have forgiven for your sakes in the person of Christ, that we may not be 
circumvented by Satan, for we are not ignorant of his wiles.” 


Also in the same: “But I fear lest perchance, when I come to you, God may again humble me among you, 
and I shall bewail many of those who have sinned before, and have not repented, for that they have 
committed fornication and lasciviousness.” 


Also in the same: “I told you before, and foretell you as I sit present; and absent now from those who 
before have sinned, and to all others; as, if I shall come again, I will not spare.” 


Also in the second to Timothy: “But shun profane novelties of words, for they are of much advantage to 
impiety. And their word creeps as a cancer: of whom is Hymenaeus and Philetus, who have departed from 
the truth, saying that the resurrection has already happened, and have subverted the faith of certain ones. 
But the foundation of God standeth firm, having this seal, God knoweth them that are His. And, Every one 
who nameth the name of the Lord shall depart from all iniquity. But in a great house there are not only 
vessels of gold and silver, but also of wood and of clay; and some indeed for honour, and some for 
contempt. Therefore if any one shall amend himself from these things, he shall be a vessel sanctified for 
honour, and useful for the Lord, prepared for every good work. Moreover, flee youthful lusts: but follow 
after righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with them that call upon the Lord from a pure heart. But avoid 
questions that are foolish and without learning, knowing that they beget strifes. And the servant of the 
Lord ought not to strive; but to be gentle, docile to all men, patient with modesty, correcting those who 
resist, lest at any time God may give them repentance to the acknowledgment of the truth, and recover 
themselves from the snares of the devil, by whom they are held captive at his will.” 


Also in the Apocalypse: “Remember whence thou hast fallen, and repent; but if not, I will come to thee 


quickly, and remove thy candlestick out of its place.” 


CAIUS 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. D. F. SALMOND, M.A. 


Fragments of Caius 


I 


FROM A DIALOGUE OR DISPUTATION AGAINST PROCLUS 
I. 
(Preserved in Eusebius’ Eccles. Hist., ii. 25.) 


And I can show the trophies of the apostles. For if you choose to go to the Vatican or to the Ostian Road, 
you will find the trophies of those who founded this church. 


II. 
(In the same, iii. 28.) 


But Cerinthus, too, through revelations written, as he would have us believe, by a great apostle, brings 
before us marvellous things, which he pretends were shown him by angels; alleging that after the 
resurrection the kingdom of Christ is to be on earth, and that the flesh dwelling in Jerusalem is again to 
be subject to desires and pleasures. And being an enemy to the Scriptures of God, wishing to deceive 
men, he says that there is to be a space of a thousand years for marriage festivals. 


III. 
(In the same, iii. 31.) 


And after this there were four prophetesses, daughters of Philip, at Hierapolis in Asia. Their tomb is there, 
and that, too, of their father. 


II 


AGAINST THE HERESY OF ARTEMON 
I. 
(In Eusebius’ Eccl. Hist., v. 28.) 


For they say that all those of the first age, and the apostles themselves, both received and taught those 
things which these men now maintain; and that the truth of Gospel preaching was preserved until the 
times of Victor, who was the thirteenth bishop in Rome from Peter, and that from his successor Zephyrinus 
the truth was falsified. And perhaps what they allege might be credible, did not the Holy Scriptures, in the 
first place, contradict them. And then, besides, there are writings of certain brethren older than the times 
of Victor, which they wrote against the heathen in defence of the truth, and against the heresies of their 
time: I mean Justin and Miltiades, and Tatian and Clement, and many others, in all which divinity is 
ascribed to Christ. For who is ignorant of the books of Irenaeus and Melito, and the rest, which declare 
Christ to be God and man? All the psalms, too, and hymns of brethren, which have been written from the 
beginning by the faithful, celebrate Christ the Word of God, ascribing divinity to Him. Since the doctrine 
of the Church, then, has been proclaimed so many years ago, how is it possible that men have preached, 
up to the time of Victor, in the manner asserted by these? And how are they not ashamed to utter these 
calumnies against Victor, knowing well that Victor excommunicated Theodotus the tanner, the leader and 
father of this God-denying apostasy, who first affirmed that Christ was a mere man? For if, as they allege, 
Victor entertained the very opinions which their blasphemy teaches, how should he have cast off 
Theodotus, the author of this heresy? 


II. 
(In Eusebius, as above.) 


I shall, at any rate, remind many of the brethren of an affair that took place in our own time,—an affair 
which, had it taken place in Sodom, might, I think, have been a warning even to them. There was a certain 
confessor, Natalius, who lived not in distant times, but in our own day. He was deluded once by 
Asclepiodotus, and another Theodotus, a banker. And these were both disciples of Theodotus the tanner, 
the first who was cut off from communion on account of this sentiment, or rather senselessness, by Victor, 
as I said, the bishop of the time. Now Natalius was persuaded by them to let himself be chosen bishop of 


this heresy, on the understanding that he should receive from them a salary of a hundred and fifty denarii 
a month. Connecting himself, therefore, with them, he was on many occasions admonished by the Lord in 
visions. For our merciful God and Lord Jesus Christ was not willing that a witness of His own sufferings 
should perish, being without the Church. But as he gave little heed to the visions, being ensnared by the 
dignity of presiding among them, and by that sordid lust of gain which ruins very many, he was at last 
scourged by holy angels, and severely beaten through a whole night, so that he rose early in the morning, 
and threw himself, clothed with sackcloth and covered with ashes, before Zephyrinus the bishop, with 
great haste and many tears, rolling beneath the feet not only of the clergy, but even of the laity, and 
moving the pity of the compassionate Church of the merciful Christ by his weeping. And after trying many 
a prayer, and showing the weals left by the blows which he had received, he was at length with difficulty 
admitted to communion. 


III. 
(In Eusebius, as above) 


The sacred Scriptures they have boldly falsified, and the canons of the ancient faith they have rejected, 
and Christ they have ignored, not inquiring what the sacred Scriptures say, but laboriously seeking to 
discover what form of syllogism might be contrived to establish their impiety. And should any one lay 
before them a word of divine Scripture, they examine whether it will make a connected or disjoined form 
of syllogism; and leaving the Holy Scriptures of God, they study geometry, as men who are of the earth, 
and speak of the earth, and are ignorant of Him who cometh from above. Euclid, indeed, is laboriously 
measured by some of them, and Aristotle and Theophrastus are admired; and Galen, forsooth, is perhaps 
even worshipped by some of them. But as to those men who abuse the arts of the unbelievers to establish 
their own heretical doctrine, and by the craft of the impious adulterate the simple faith of the divine 
Scriptures, what need is there to say that these are not near the faith? For this reason is it they have 
boldly laid their hands upon the divine Scriptures, alleging that they have corrected them. And that I do 
not state this against them falsely, any one who pleases may ascertain. For if any one should choose to 
collect and compare all their copies together, he would find many discrepancies among them. The copies 
of Asclepiades, at any rate, will be found at variance with those of Theodotus. And many such copies are 
to be had, because their disciples were very zealous in inserting the corrections, as they call them, i.e., 
the corruptions made by each of them. And again, the copies of Hermophilus do not agree with these; and 
as for those of Apollonius, they are not consistent even with themselves. For one may compare those 
which were formerly prepared by them with those which have been afterwards corrupted with a special 
object, and many discrepancies will be found. And as to the great audacity implied in this offence, it is not 
likely that even they themselves can be ignorant of that. For either they do not believe that the divine 
Scriptures were dictated by the Holy Spirit, and are thus infidels; or they think themselves wiser than the 
Holy Spirit, and what are they then but demoniacs? Nor can they deny that the crime is theirs, when the 
copies have been written with their own hand; nor did they receive such copies of the Scriptures from 
those by whom they were first instructed in the faith, and they cannot produce copies from which these 
were transcribed. And some of them did not even think it worth while to corrupt them; but simply denying 
the law and the prophets for the sake of their lawless and impious doctrine, under pretexts of grace, they 
sunk down to the lowest abyss of perdition. 


Ill 


CANON MURATORIANUS 


(In Muratori, V. C. Antiq. Ital. Med. aev., vol. iii. col. 854.) 


I... . those things at which he was present he placed thus. The third book of the Gospel, that according to 
Luke, the well-known physician Luke wrote in his own name in order after the ascension of Christ, and 
when Paul had associated him with himself as one studious of right. Nor did he himself see the Lord in the 
flesh; and he, according as he was able to accomplish it, began his narrative with the nativity of John. The 
fourth Gospel is that of John, one of the disciples. When his fellow-disciples and bishops entreated him, he 
said, “Fast ye now with me for the space of three days, and let us recount to each other whatever may be 
revealed to each of us.” On the same night it was revealed to Andrew, one of the apostles, that John should 
narrate all things in his own name as they called them to mind. And hence, although different points are 
taught us in the several books of the Gospels, there is no difference as regards the faith of believers, 
inasmuch as in all of them all things are related under one imperial Spirit, which concern the Lord’s 
nativity, His passion, His resurrection, His conversation with His disciples, and His twofold advent,—the 
first in the humiliation of rejection, which is now past, and the second in the glory of royal power, which is 
yet in the future. What marvel is it, then, that John brings forward these several things so constantly in his 
epistles also, saying in his own person, “What we have seen with our eyes, and heard with our ears, and 
our hands have handled, that have we written.” For thus he professes himself to be not only the eye- 
witness, but also the hearer; and besides that, the historian of all the wondrous facts concerning the Lord 
in their order. 


2. Moreover, the Acts of all the Apostles are comprised by Luke in one book, and addressed to the most 


excellent Theophilus, because these different events took place when he was present himself; and he 
shows this clearly—i.e., that the principle on which he wrote was, to give only what fell under his own 
notice—by the omission of the passion of Peter, and also of the journey of Paul, when he went from the city 
—Rome—to Spain. 


3. As to the epistles of Paul, again, to those who will understand the matter, they indicate of themselves 
what they are, and from what place or with what object they were directed. He wrote first of all, and at 
considerable length, to the Corinthians, to check the schism of heresy; and then to the Galatians, to forbid 
circumcision; and then to the Romans on the rule of the Old Testament Scriptures, and also to show them 
that Christ is the first object in these;—which it is needful for us to discuss severally, as the blessed 
Apostle Paul, following the rule of his predecessor John, writes to no more than seven churches by name, 
in this order: the first to the Corinthians, the second to the Ephesians, the third to the Philippians, the 
fourth to the Colossians, the fifth to the Galatians, the sixth to the Thessalonians, the seventh to the 
Romans. Moreover, though he writes twice to the Corinthians and Thessalonians for their correction, it is 
yet shown—i.e., by this sevenfold writing—that there is one Church spread abroad through the whole 
world. And John too, indeed, in the Apocalypse, although he writes only to seven churches, yet addresses 
all. He wrote, besides these, one to Philemon, and one to Titus, and two to Timothy, in simple personal 
affection and love indeed; but yet these are hallowed in the esteem of the Catholic Church, and in the 
regulation of ecclesiastical discipline. There are also in circulation one to the Laodiceans, and another to 
the Alexandrians, forged under the name of Paul, and addressed against the heresy of Marcion; and there 
are also several others which cannot be received into the Catholic Church, for it is not suitable for gall to 
be mingled with honey. 


4. The Epistle of Jude, indeed, and two belonging to the above-named John—or bearing the name of John— 
are reckoned among the Catholic epistles. And the book of Wisdom, written by the friends of Solomon in 
his honour. We receive also the Apocalypse of John and that of Peter, though some amongst us will not 
have this latter read in the Church. The Pastor, moreover, did Hermas write very recently in our times in 
the city of Rome, while his brother bishop Pius sat in the chair of the Church of Rome. And therefore it 
also ought to be read; but it cannot be made public in the Church to the people, nor placed among the 
prophets, as their number is complete, nor among the apostles to the end of time. Of the writings of 
Arsinous, called also Valentinus, or of Miltiades, we receive nothing at all. Those are rejected too who 
wrote the new Book of Psalms for Marcion, together with Basilides and the founder of the Asian 
Cataphrygians. 


NOVATIAN 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. ROBERT ERNEST WALLIS. 


A Treatise of Novatian Concerning the Trinity 


PREFACE 


Novatian’s treatise concerning the Trinity is divided into thirty-one chapters. He first of all, from chapter 
first to the eighth, considers those words of the Rule of Truth or Faith, which bid us believe on God the 
Father and Lord Almighty, the absolutely perfect Creator of all things. Wherein among the other divine 
attributes he moreover ascribes to Him, partly from reason and partly from the Holy Scriptures, 
immensity, eternity, unity, goodness, immutability, immortality, spirituality; and adds that neither passions 
nor members can be attributed to God, and that these things are only asserted of God in Scripture 
anthropopathically. 


CHAPTER I. ARGUMENT 


NOVATIAN, WITH THE VIEW OF TREATING OF THE TRINITY, SETS FORTH FROM THE RULE OF FAITH THAT WE 
SHOULD FIRST OF ALL BELIEVE IN GOD THE FATHER AND LORD OMNIPOTENT, THE ABSOLUTE FOUNDER OF ALL 
THINGS. THE WORKS OF CREATION ARE BEAUTIFULLY DESCRIBED. MAN’S FREE-WILL IS ASSERTED; GOD’S 
MERCY IN INFLICTING PENALTY ON MAN IS SHOWN; THE CONDITION AFTER DEATH OF THE SOULS OF THE 
RIGHTEOUS AND UNRIGHTEOUS IS DETERMINED 


The Rule of truth requires that we should first of all things believe on God the Father and Lord 
Omnipotent; that is, the absolutely perfect Founder of all things, who has suspended the heavens in lofty 
sublimity, has established the earth with its lower mass, has diffused the seas with their fluent moisture, 
and has distributed all these things, both adorned and supplied with their appropriate and fitting 
instruments. For in the solid vault of heaven He has both awakened the light-bringing Sunrisings; He has 
filled up the white globe of the moon in its monthly waxings as a solace for the night; He, moreover, 
kindles the starry rays with the varied splendours of glistening light; and He has willed all these things in 
their legitimate tracks to circle the entire compass of the world, so as to cause days, months, years, signs, 
and seasons, and benefits of other kinds for the human race. On the earth, moreover, He has lifted up the 
loftiest mountains to a peak, He has thrown down valleys into the depths, He has smoothly levelled the 
plains, He has ordained the animal herds usefully for the various services of men. He has also established 
the oak trees of the woods for the future benefit of human uses. He has developed the harvests into food. 
He has unlocked the mouths of the springs, and has poured them into the flowing rivers. And after these 
things, lest He should not also provide for the very delights of the eyes, He has clothed all things with the 
various colours of the flowers for the pleasure of the beholders. Even in the sea itself, moreover, although 
it was in itself marvellous both for its extent and its utility, He has made manifold creatures, sometimes of 
moderate, sometimes of vast bodily size, testifying by the variety of His appointment to the intelligence of 
the Artificer. And, not content with these things, lest perchance the roaring and rushing waters should 
seize upon a foreign element at the expense of its human possessor, He has enclosed its limits with 
shores; so that when the raving billow and the foaming water should come from its deep bosom, it should 
return again unto itself, and not transgress its concealed bounds, but keep its prescribed laws, so that 
man might the rather be careful to observe the divine laws, even as the elements themselves observed 
them. And after these things He also placed man at the head of the world, and man, too, made in the 
image of God, to whom He imparted mind, and reason, and foresight, that he might imitate God; and 
although the first elements of his body were earthly, yet the substance was inspired by a heavenly and 
divine breathing. And when He had given him all things for his service, He willed that he alone should be 
free. And lest, again, an unbounded freedom should fall into peril, He laid down a command, in which man 
was taught that there was no evil in the fruit of the tree; but he was forewarned that evil would arise if 
perchance he should exercise his free will, in the contempt of the law that was given. For, on the one 
hand, it had behoved him to be free, lest the image of God should, unfittingly be in bondage; and on the 
other, the law was to be added, so that an unbridled liberty might not break forth even to a contempt of 
the Giver. So that he might receive as a consequence both worthy rewards and a deserved punishment, 
having in his own power that which he might choose to do, by the tendency of his mind in either direction: 
whence, therefore, by envy, mortality comes back upon him; seeing that, although he might escape it by 
obedience, he rushes into it by hurrying to be God under the influence of perverse counsel. Still, 
nevertheless, God indulgently tempered his punishment by cursing, not so much himself, as his labours 
upon earth. And, moreover, what is required does not come without man’s knowledge; but He shows forth 
man’s hope of future discovery and salvation in Christ. And that he is prevented from touching of the 
wood of the tree of life, is not caused by the malignant poison of envy, but lest, living for ever without 
Christ’s previous pardon of his sins, he should always bear about with him for his punishment an 
immortality of guilt. Nevertheless also, in higher regions; that is, above even the firmament itself, regions 
which are not now discernible by our eyes, He previously ordained angels, he arranged spiritual powers, 
He put in command thrones and powers, and founded many other infinite spaces of heavens, and 


unbounded works of His mysteries; so that this world, immense as it is, might almost appear rather as the 
latest, than the only work of corporeal things. And truly, what lies beneath the earth is not itself void of 
distributed and arranged powers. For there is a place whither the souls of the just and the unjust are 
taken, conscious of the anticipated dooms of future judgment; so that we might behold the overflowing 
greatness of God’s works in all directions, not shut up within the bosom of this world, however capacious 
as we have said, but might also be able to conceive of them beneath both the abysses and the depths of 
the world itself. And thus considering the greatness of the works, we should worthily admire the Artificer 
of such a structure. 


CHAPTER IT. ARGUMENT 


GOD IS ABOVE ALL THINGS, HIMSELF CONTAINING ALL THINGS, IMMENSE, ETERNAL, TRANSCENDING THE 
MIND OF MAN; INEXPLICABLE IN DISCOURSE, LOFTIER THAN ALL SUBLIMITY 


And over all these things He Himself, containing all things, having nothing vacant beyond Himself, has left 
room for no superior God, such as some people conceive. Since, indeed, He Himself has included all 
things in the bosom of perfect greatness and power, He is always intent upon His own work, and 
pervading all things, and moving all things, and quickening all things, and beholding all things, and so 
linking together discordant materials into the concord of all elements, that out of these unlike principles 
one world is so established by a conspiring union, that it can by no force be dissolved, save when He alone 
who made it commands it to be dissolved, for the purpose of bestowing other and greater things upon us. 
For we read that He contains all things, and therefore that there could have been nothing beyond Himself. 
Because, since He has not any beginning, so consequently He is not conscious of an ending; unless 
perchance—and far from us be the thought—He at some time began to be, and is not above all things, but 
as He began to be after something else, He would be beneath that which was before Himself, and would 
so be found to be of less power, in that He is designated as subsequent even in time itself. For this reason, 
therefore, He is always unbounded, because nothing is greater than He; always eternal, because nothing 
is more ancient than He. For that which is without beginning can be preceded by none, in that He has no 
time. He is on that account immortal, that He does not come to an end by any ending of His completeness. 
And since everything that is without beginning is without law, He excludes the mode of time by feeling 
Himself debtor to none. Concerning Him, therefore, and concerning those things which are of Himself, 
and are in Him, neither can the mind of man worthily conceive what they are, how great they are, and 
what they are like; nor does the eloquence of human discourse set forth a power that approaches the level 
of His majesty. For to conceive and to speak of His majesty, as well all eloquence is with reason mute, as 
all mind poor. For He is greater than mind itself; nor can it be conceived how great He is, seeing that, if 
He could be conceived, He would be smaller than the human mind wherein He could be conceived. He is 
greater, moreover, than all discourse, nor can He be declared; for if He could be declared, He would be 
less than human discourse, whereby being declared, He can both be encompassed and contained. For 
whatever could be thought concerning Him must be less than Himself; and whatever could be declared 
must be less than He, when compared in respect of Himself. Moreover, we can in some degree be 
conscious of Him in silence, but we cannot in discourse unfold Him as He is. For should you call Him 
Light, you would be speaking of His creature rather than of Himself—you would not declare Him; or 
should you call Him Strength, you would rather be speaking of and bringing out His power than speaking 
of Himself; or should you call Him Majesty, you would rather be describing His honour than Himself. And 
why should I make a long business of going through His attributes one by one? I will at once unfold the 
whole. Whatever in any respect you might declare of Him, you would rather be unfolding some condition 
and power of His than Himself. For what can you fittingly either say or think concerning Him who is 
greater than all discourses and thoughts? Except that in one manner—and how can we do this? how can 
we by possibility conceive how we may grasp these very things?—we shall mentally grasp what God is, if 
we shall consider that He is that which cannot be understood either in quality or quantity, nor, indeed, can 
come even into the thought itself. For if the keenness of our eyes grows dull on looking at the sun, so that 
the gaze, overcome by the brightness of the rays that meet it, cannot look upon the orb itself, the 
keenness of our mental perception suffers the same thing in all our thinking about God, and in proportion 
as we give our endeavours more directly to consider God, so much the more the mind itself is blinded by 
the light of its own thought. For—to repeat once more—what can you worthily say of Him, who is loftier 
than all sublimity, and higher than all height, and deeper than all depth, and clearer than all light, and 
brighter than all brightness, more brilliant than all splendour, stronger than all strength, more powerful 
than all power, and more mighty than all might, and greater than all majesty, and more potent than all 
potency, and richer than all riches, more wise than all wisdom, and more benignant than all kindness, 
better than all goodness, juster than all justice, more merciful than all clemency? For all kinds of virtues 
must needs be less than Himself, who is both. God and Parent of all virtues, so that it may truly be said 
that God is that, which is such that nothing can be compared to Him. For He is above all that can be said. 
For He is a certain Mind generating and filling all things, which, without any beginning or end of time, 
controls, by the highest and most perfect reason, the naturally linked causes of things, so as to result in 
benefit to all. 


CHAPTER IT. ARGUMENT 
THAT GOD IS THE FOUNDER OF ALL THINGS, THEIR LORD AND PARENT, IS PROVED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 


Him, then, we acknowledge and know to be God, the Creator of all things—Lord on account of His power, 
Parent on account of His discipline—Him, I say, who “spake, and all things were made;” He commanded, 
and all things went forth: of whom it is written, “Thou hast made all things in wisdom;” of whom Moses 
said, “God in heaven above, and in the earth beneath;” who, according to Isaiah, “hath meted out the 
heaven with a span, the earth with the hollow of His hand;” “who looketh on the earth, and maketh it 
tremble; who boundeth the circle of the earth, and those that dwell in it like locusts; who hath weighed 
the mountains in a balance, and the groves in scales,” that is, by the sure test of divine arrangement; and 
lest its greatness, lying unequally, should easily fall into ruins if it were not balanced with equal weights, 
He has poised this burden of the earthly mass with equity. Who says by the prophet, “I am God, and there 
is none beside me.” Who says by the same prophet, “Because I will not give my majesty to another,” that 
He may exclude all heathens and heretics with their figments; proving that that is not God who is made by 
the hand of the workman, nor that which is feigned by the intellect of a heretic. For he is not God for 
whose existence the workman must be asked. And He has added hereto by the prophet, “The heaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool: what house will ye build me, and where is the place of my rest?” 
that He may show that He whom the world does not contain is much less contained in a temple; and He 
says these things not for boastfulness of Himself, but for our knowledge. For He does not desire from us 
the glory of His magnitude; but He wishes to confer upon us, even as a father, a religious wisdom. And He, 
wishing moreover to attract to gentleness our minds, brutish, and swelling, and stubborn with cloddish 
ferocity, says, “And upon whom shall my Spirit rest, save upon him that is lowly, and quiet, and that 
trembleth at my words?”—so that in some degree one may recognise how great God is, in learning to fear 
Him by the Spirit given to him: Who, similarly wishing still more to come into our knowledge, and, by way 
of stirring up our minds to His worship, said, “I am the Lord, who made the light and created the 
darkness;” that we might deem not that some Nature,—what I know not,—was the artificer of those 
vicissitudes whereby nights and days are controlled, but might rather, as is more true, recognise God as 
their Creator. And since by the gaze of our eyes we cannot see Him, we rightly learn of Him from the 
greatness, and the power, and the majesty of His works. “For the invisible things of Him,” says the Apostle 
Paul,” from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being understood by those things which are made, 
even His eternal power and godhead;” so that the human mind, learning hidden things from those that are 
manifest, from the greatness of the works which it should behold, might with the eyes of the mind 
consider the greatness of the Architect. Of whom the same apostle, “Now unto the King eternal, immortal, 
invisible, the only God, be honour and glory.” For He has gone beyond the contemplation of the eyes who 
has surpassed the greatness of thought. “For,” it is said, “of Him, and through Him, and in Him are all 
things.” For all things are by His command, because they are of Him; and are ordered by His word as 
being through Him; and all things return to His judgment; as in Him expecting liberty when corruption 
shall be done away, they appear to be recalled to Him. 


CHAPTER IV. ARGUMENT 


MOREOVER, HE IS GOOD, ALWAYS THE SAME, IMMUTABLE, ONE AND ONLY, INFINITE; AND HIS OWN NAME CAN 
NEVER BE DECLARED, AND HE IS INCORRUPTIBLE AND IMMORTAL 


Him alone the Lord rightly declares good, of whose goodness the whole world is witness; which world He 
would not have ordained if He had not been good. For if “everything was very good,” consequently, and 
reasonably, both those things which were ordained have proved that He that ordained them is good, and 
those things which are the work of a good Ordainer cannot be other than good; wherefore every evil is a 
departure from God. For it cannot happen that He should be the originator or architect of any evil work, 
who claims to Himself the name of “the Perfect,” both Parent and Judge, especially when He is the 
avenger and judge of every evil work; because, moreover, evil does not occur to man from any other cause 
than by his departure from the good God. Moreover, this very thing is specified in man, not because it was 
necessary, but because he himself so willed it. Whence it manifestly appeared also what was evil; and lest 
there should seem to be envy in God, it was evident whence evil had arisen. He, then, is always like to 
Himself; nor does He ever turn or change Himself into any forms, lest by change He should appear to be 
mortal. For the change implied in turning from one thing to another is comprehended as a portion of a 
certain death. Thus there is never in Him any accession or increase of any part or honour, lest anything 
should appear to have ever been wanting to His perfection, nor is any loss sustained in Him, lest a degree 
of mortality should appear to have been suffered by Him. But what He is, He always is; and who He is, He 
is always Himself; and what character He has, He always has. For increasing argues beginning, as well as 
losses prove death and perishing. And therefore He says, “I am God, I change not;” in that, what is not 
born cannot suffer change, holding His condition always. For whatever it be in Him which constitutes 
Divinity, must necessarily exist always, maintaining itself by its own powers, so that He should always be 
God. And thus He says, “I am that I am.” For what He is has this name, because it always maintains the 
same quality of Himself. For change takes away the force of that name “That I Am;” for whatever, at any 
time, is changed, is shown to be mortal in that very particular which is changed. For it ceases to be that 
which it had been, and consequently begins to be what it was not; and therefore, reasonably, there 
remains always in God His position, in that without any loss arising from change, He is always like and 
equal to Himself. And what is not born cannot be changed: for only those things undergo change which 
are made, or which are begotten; in that those things which had not been at one time, learn to be by 
coming into being, and therefore to suffer change by being born. Moreover, those things which neither 
have nativity nor maker, have excluded from themselves the capacity of change, not having a beginning 


wherein is cause of change. And thus He is declared to be one, having no equal. For whatever can be God, 
must as God be of necessity the Highest. But whatever is the Highest, must certainly be the Highest in 
such sense as to be without any equal. And thus that must needs be alone and one on which nothing can 
be conferred, having no peer; because there cannot be two infinites, as the very nature of things dictates. 
And that is infinite which neither has any sort of beginning nor end. For whatever has occupied the whole 
excludes the beginning of another. Because if He does not contain all which is, whatever it is—seeing that 
what is found in that whereby it is contained is found to be less than that whereby it is contained—He will 
cease to be God; being reduced into the power of another, in whose greatness He, being smaller, shall 
have been included. And therefore what contained Him would then rather claim to be God. Whence it 
results that God’s own name also cannot be declared, because He cannot be conceived. For that is 
contained in a name which is, in any way, comprehended from the condition of His nature. For the name is 
the signification of that thing which could be comprehended from a name. But when that which is treated 
of is such that it cannot be worthily gathered into one form by the very understanding itself, how shall it 
be set forth fittingly in the one word of an appellation, seeing that as it is beyond the intellect, it must also 
of necessity be above the significancy of the appellation? As with reason when He applies and prefers 
from certain reasons and occasions His name of God, we know that it is not so much the legitimate 
propriety of the appellation that is set forth, as a certain significancy determined for it, to which, while 
men betake themselves, they seem to be able thereby to obtain God’s mercy. He is therefore also both 
immortal and incorruptible, neither conscious of any kind of loss nor ending. For because He is 
incorruptible, He is therefore immortal; and because He is immortal, He is certainly also incorruptible, — 
each being involved by turns in the other, with itself and in itself, by a mutual connection, and prolonged 
by a vicarious concatenation to the condition of eternity; immortality arising from incorruption, as well as 
incorruption coming from immortality. 


CHAPTER V. ARGUMENT 


IF WE REGARD THE ANGER, AND INDIGNATION, AND HATRED OF GOD DESCRIBED IN THE SACRED PAGES, WE 
MUST REMEMBER THAT THEY ARE NOT TO BE UNDERSTOOD AS BEARING THE CHARACTER OF HUMAN VICES 


Moreover, if we read of His wrath, and consider certain descriptions of His indignation, and learn that 
hatred is asserted of Him, yet we are not to understand these to be asserted of Him in the sense in which 
they are human vices. For all these things, although they may corrupt man, cannot at all corrupt the 
divine power. For such passions as these will rightly be said to be in men, and will not rightly be judged to 
be in God. For man may be corrupted by these things, because he can be corrupted; God may not be 
corrupted by them, because He cannot be corrupted. These things, forsooth, have their force which they 
may exercise, but only where a material capable of impression precedes them, not where a substance that 
cannot be impressed precedes them. For that God is angry, arises from no vice in Him. But He is so for our 
advantage; for He is merciful even then when He threatens, because by these threats men are recalled to 
rectitude. For fear is necessary for those who want the motive to a virtuous life, that they who have 
forsaken reason may at least be moved by terror. And thus all those, either angers of God or hatreds, or 
whatever they are of this kind, being displayed for our medicine,—as the case teaches,—have arisen of 
wisdom, not from vice, nor do they originate from frailty; wherefore also they cannot avail for the 
corruption of God. For the diversity in us of the materials of which we consist, is accustomed to arouse the 
discord of anger which corrupts us; but this, whether of nature or of defect, cannot subsist in God, seeing 
that He is known to be constructed assuredly of no associations of bodily parts. For He is simple and 
without any corporeal commixture, being wholly of that essence, which, whatever it be,—He alone knows, 
—constitutes His being, since He is called Spirit. And thus those things which in men are faulty and 
corrupting, since they arise from the corruptibility of the body, and matter itself, in God cannot exert the 
force of corruptibility, since, as we have said, they have come, not of vice, but of reason. 


CHAPTER VI. ARGUMENT 


AND THAT, ALTHOUGH SCRIPTURE OFTEN CHANGES THE DIVINE APPEARANCE INTO A HUMAN FORM, YET THE 
MEASURE OF THE DIVINE MAJESTY IS NOT INCLUDED WITHIN THESE LINEAMENTS OF OUR BODILY NATURE 


And although the heavenly Scripture often turns the divine appearance into a human form,—as when it 
says, “The eyes of the Lord are over the righteous;” or when it says, “The Lord God smelled the smell of a 
good savour;” or when there are given to Moses the tables “written with the finger of God;” or when the 
people of the children of Israel are set free from the land of Egypt “with a mighty hand and with a 
stretched out arm;” or when it says, “The mouth of the Lord hath spoken these things;” or when the earth 
is set forth as “God’s footstool;” or when it says, “Incline thine ear, and hear,”—we who say that the law is 
spiritual do not include within these lineaments of our bodily nature any mode or figure of the divine 
majesty, but diffuse that character of unbounded magnitude (so to speak) over its plains without any limit. 
For it is written, “If I shall ascend into heaven, Thou art there; if I shall descend into hell, Thou art there 
also; and if I shall take my wings, and go away across the sea, there Thy hand shall lay hold of me, and 
Thy right hand shall hold me.” For we recognise the plan of the divine Scripture according to the 
proportion of its arrangement. For the prophet then was still speaking about God in parables according to 
the period of the faith, not as God was, but as the people were able to receive Him. And thus, that such 
things as these should be said about God, must be imputed not to God, but rather to the people. Thus the 


people are permitted to erect a tabernacle, and yet God is not contained within the enclosure of a 
tabernacle. Thus a temple is reared, and yet God is not at all bounded within the restraints of a temple. It 
is not therefore God who is limited, but the perception of the people is limited; nor is God straitened, but 
the understanding of the reason of the people is held to be straitened. Finally, in the Gospel the Lord said, 
“The hour shall come when neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father;” and 
gave the reasons, saying, “God is a Spirit; and those therefore who worship, must worship in spirit and in 
truth.” Thus the divine agencies are there exhibited by means of members; it is not the appearance of God 
nor the bodily lineaments that are described. For when the eyes are spoken of, it is implied that He sees 
all things; and when the ear, it is set forth that He hears all things; and when the finger, a certain energy 
of His will is opened up; and when the nostrils, His recognition of prayers is shown forth as of odours; and 
when the hand, it is proved that He is the author of every creature; and when the arm, it is announced 
that no nature can withstand the power of His arm; and when the feet it is unfolded that He fills all things, 
and that there is not any place where God is not. For neither members nor the offices of members are 
needful to Him to whose sole judgment, even unexpressed, all things serve and are present. For why 
should He require eyes who is Himself the light? or why should He ask for feet who is everywhere? or why 
should He wish to go when there is nowhere where He can go beyond Himself? or why should He seek for 
hands whose will is, even when silent, the architect for the foundation of all things? He needs no ears who 
knows the wills that are even unexpressed; or for what reason should He need a tongue whose thought is 
a command? These members assuredly were necessary to men, but not to God, because man’s design 
would be ineffectual if the body did not fulfil the thought. Moreover, they are not needful to God, whose 
will the works attend not so much without any effort, as that the works themselves proceed 
simultaneously with the will. Moreover, He Himself is all eye, because He all sees; and all ear, because He 
all hears; and all hand, because He all works; and all foot, because He all is everywhere. For He is the 
same, whatever it is. He is all equal, and all everywhere. For He has not in Him any diversity in Himself, 
being simple. For those are the things which are reduced to diversity of members, which arise from birth 
and go to dissolution. But things which are not concrete cannot be conscious of these things. And what is 
immortal, whatever it is, that very thing is one and simple, and for ever. And thus because it is one it 
cannot be dissolved; since whatever is that very thing which is placed beyond the claim of dissolution, it is 
freed from the laws of death. 


CHAPTER VII. ARGUMENT 


MOREOVER, THAT WHEN GOD IS CALLED A SPIRIT, BRIGHTNESS, AND LIGHT, GOD IS NOT SUFFICIENTLY 
EXPRESSED BY THOSE APPELLATIONS 


But when the Lord says that God is a Spirit, I think that Christ spoke thus of the Father, as wishing that 
something still more should be understood than merely that God is a Spirit. For although, in His Gospel, 
He is reasoning for the purpose of giving to men an increase of intelligence, nevertheless He Himself 
speaks to men concerning God, in such a way as they can as yet hear and receive; although, as we have 
said, He is now endeavouring to give to His hearers religious additions to their knowledge of God. For we 
find it to be written that God is called Love, and yet from this the substance of God is not declared to be 
Love; and that He is called Light, while in this is not the substance of God. But the whole that is thus said 
of God is as much as can be said, so that reasonably also, when He is called a Spirit, it is not all that He is 
which is so called; but so that, while men’s mind by understanding makes progress even to the Spirit 
itself, being already changed in spirit, it may conjecture God to be something even greater through the 
Spirit. For that which is, according to what it is, can neither be declared by human discourse, nor received 
by human ears, nor gathered by human perceptions. For if “the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him, neither eye hath seen, nor ear hath heard, nor the heart of man, nor even his mind has 
perceived;” what and how great is He Himself who promises these things, in understanding which both 
the mind and nature of man have failed! Finally, if you receive the Spirit as the substance of God, you will 
make God a creature. For every spirit is a creature. And therefore, then, God will be made. In which 
manner also, if, according to Moses, you should receive God to be fire, in saying that He is a creature, you 
will have declared what is ordained, you will not have taught who is its ordainer. But these things are 
rather used as figures than as being so in fact. For as, in the Old Testament, God is for this reason called 
Fire, that fear may be struck into the hearts of a sinful people, by suggesting to them a Judge; so in the 
New Testament He is announced as Spirit, that, as the Renewer and Creator of those who are dead in 
their sins, He may be attested by this goodness of mercy granted to those that believe. 


CHAPTER VII. ARGUMENT 


IT IS THIS GOD, THEREFORE, THAT THE CHURCH HAS KNOWN AND ADORES; AND TO HIM THE TESTIMONY OF 
THINGS AS WELL VISIBLE AS INVISIBLE IS GIVEN BOTH AT ALL TIMES AND IN ALL FORMS, BY THE NATURE 
WHICH HIS PROVIDENCE RULES AND GOVERNS 


This God, then, setting aside the fables and figments of heretics, the Church knows and worships, to 
whom the universal and entire nature of things as well visible as invisible gives witness; whom angels 
adore, stars wonder at, seas bless, lands revere, and all things under the earth look up to; whom the 
whole mind of man is conscious of, even if it does not express itself; at whose command all things are set 
in motion, springs gush forth, rivers flow, waves arise, all creatures bring forth their young, winds are 


compelled to blow, showers descend, seas are stirred up, all things everywhere diffuse their fruitfulness. 
Who ordained, peculiar to the protoplasts of eternal life, a certain beautiful paradise in the east; He 
planted the tree of life, and similarly placed near it another tree of the knowledge of good and evil, gave a 
command, and decreed a judgment against sin; He preserved the most righteous Noee from the perils of 
the deluge, for the merit of His innocence and faith; He translated Enoch: He elected Abraham into the 
society of his friendship; He protected Isaac: He increased Jacob; He gave Moses for a leader unto the 
people; He delivered the groaning children of Israel from the yoke of slavery; He wrote the law; He 
brought the offspring of our fathers into the land of promise; He instructed the prophets by His Spirit, and 
by all of them He promised His Son Christ; and at the time at which He had covenanted that He would 
give Him, He sent Him, and through Him He desired to come into our knowledge, and shed forth upon us 
the liberal stores of His mercy, by conferring His abundant Spirit on the poor and abject. And, because He 
of His own free-will is both liberal and kind, lest the whole of this globe, being turned away from the 
streams of His grace, should wither, He willed the apostles, as founders of our family, to be sent by His 
Son into the whole world, that the condition of the human race might be conscious of its Founder; and, if 
it should choose to follow Him, might have One whom even in its supplications it might now call Father 
instead of God. And His providence has had or has its course among men, not only individually, but also 
among cities themselves, and states whose destructions have been announced by the words of prophets; 
yea, even through the whole world itself; whose end, whose miseries, and wastings, and sufferings on 
account of unbelief He has allotted. And lest moreover any one should think that such an indefatigable 
providence of God does not reach to even the very least things, “One of two sparrows,” says the Lord, 
“shall not fall without the will of the Father; but even the very hairs of your head are all numbered.” And 
His care and providence did not permit even the clothes of the Israelites to be worn out, nor even the 
vilest shoes on their feet to be wasted; nor, moreover, finally, the very garments of the captive young men 
to be burnt. And this is not without reason; for if He embraces all things, and contains all things,—and all 
things, and the whole, consist of individuals,—His care will consequently extend even to every individual 
thing, since His providence reaches to the whole, whatever it is. Hence it is that He also sitteth above the 
Cherubim; that is, He presides over the variety of His works, the living creatures which hold the control 
over the rest being subjected to His throne: a crystal covering being thrown over all things; that is, the 
heaven covering all things, which at the command of God had been consolidated into a firmament from 
the fluent material of the waters, that the strong hardness that divides the midst of the waters that 
covered the earth before, might sustain as if on its back the weight of the superincumbent water, its 
strength being established by the frost. And, moreover, wheels lie below—that is to say, the seasons— 
whereby all the members of the world are always being rolled onwards; such feet being added by which 
those things do not stand still for ever, but pass onward. And, moreover, throughout all their limbs they 
are studded with eyes; for the works of God must be contemplated with an ever watchful inspection: in 
the heart of which things, a fire of embers is in the midst, either because this world of ours is hastening to 
the fiery day of judgment; or because all the works of God are fiery, and are not darksome, but flourish. 
Or, moreover, lest, because those things had arisen from earthly beginnings, they should naturally be 
inactive, from the rigidity of their origin, the hot nature of an interior spirit was added to all things; and 
that this nature concreted with the cold bodies might minister for the purpose of life equal measures for 
all. This, therefore, according to David, is God’s chariot. “For the chariot of God,” says he, “is multiplied 
ten thousand times;” that is, it is innumerable, infinite, immense. For, under the yoke of the natural law 
given to all things, some things are restrained, as if withheld by reins; others, as if stimulated, are urged 
on with relaxed reins. For the world, which is that chariot of God with all things, both the angels 
themselves and the stars guide; and their movements, although various, yet bound by certain laws, we 
watch them guiding by the bounds of a time prescribed to themselves; so that rightly we also are now 
disposed to exclaim with the apostle, as he admires both the Architect and His works: “Oh the depth of 
the riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how inscrutable are His judgments, and His ways past 
finding out!” And the rest. 


CHAPTER IX. ARGUMENT 


FURTHER, THAT THE SAME RULE OF TRUTH TEACHES US TO BELIEVE, AFTER THE FATHER, ALSO IN THE SON OF 
GOD, JESUS CHRIST OUR LORD GOD, BEING THE SAME THAT WAS PROMISED IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, AND 
MANIFESTED IN THE NEW 


The same rule of truth teaches us to believe, after the Father, also on the Son of God, Christ Jesus, the 
Lord our God, but the Son of God—of that God who is both one and alone, to wit the Founder of all things, 
as already has been expressed above. For this Jesus Christ, I will once more say, the Son of this God, we 
read of as having been promised in the Old Testament, and we observe to be manifested in the New, 
fulfilling the shadows and figures of all the sacraments, with the presence of the truth embodied. For as 
well the ancient prophecies as the Gospels testify Him to be the son of Abraham and the son of David. 
Genesis itself anticipates Him, when it says: “To thee will I give it, and to thy seed.” He is spoken of when 
it shows how a man wrestled with Jacob; He too, when it says: “There shall not fail a prince from Judah, 
nor a leader from between his thighs, until He shall come to whom it has been promised; and He shall be 
the expectation of the nations.” He is spoken of by Moses when he says: “Provide another whom thou 
mayest send.” He is again spoken of by the same, when he testifies, saying: “A Prophet will God raise up 
to you from your brethren; listen to Him as if to me.” It is He, too, that he speaks of when he says: “Ye 
shall see your life hanging in doubt night and day, and ye shall not believe Him.” Him, too, Isaiah alludes 


to: “There shall go forth a rod from the root of Jesse, and a flower shall grow up from his root.” The same 
also when he says: “Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son.” Him he refers to when he 
enumerates the healings that were to proceed from Him, saying: “Then shall the eyes of the blind be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf shall hear: then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb shall be eloquent.” Him also, when he sets forth the virtue of patience, saying: “His voice shall not 
be heard in the streets; a bruised reed shall He not destroy, and the smoking flax shall He not quench.” 
Him, too, when he described His Gospel: “And I will ordain for you an everlasting covenant, even the sure 
mercies of David.” Him, too, when he foretells that the nations should believe on Him: “Behold, I have 
given Him for a Chief and a Commander to the nations. Nations that knew not Thee shall call upon Thee, 
and peoples that knew Thee not shall flee unto Thee.” It is the same that he refers to when, concerning 
His passion, he exclaims, saying: “As a sheep He is led to the slaughter; and as a lamb before his shearer 
is dumb, so He opened not His mouth in His humility.” Him, moreover, when he described the blows and 
stripes of His scourgings: “By His bruises we were healed.” Or His humiliation: “And we saw Him, and He 
had neither form nor comeliness, a man in suffering, and who knoweth how to bear infirmity.” Or that the 
people would not believe on Him: “All day long I have spread out my hands unto a people that believeth 
not.” Or that He would rise again from the dead: “And in that day there shall be a root of Jesse, and one 
who shall rise to reign over the nations; on Him shall the nations hope, and His rest shall be honour.” Or 
when he speaks of the time of the resurrection: “We shall find Him, as it were, prepared in the morning.” 
Or that He should sit at the right hand of the Father: “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou at my right 
hand, until I shall place Thine enemies as the stool of Thy feet.” Or when He is set forth as possessor of all 
things: “Ask of me, and I will give Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance, and the boundaries of the earth 
for Thy possession.” Or when He is shown as Judge of all: “O God, give the King Thy judgment, and Thy 
righteousness to the King’s Son.” And I shall not in this place pursue the subject further: the things which 
are announced of Christ are known to all heretics, but are even better known to those who hold the truth. 


CHAPTER X. ARGUMENT 


THAT JESUS CHRIST IS THE SON OF GOD AND TRULY MAN, AS OPPOSED TO THE FANCIES OF HERETICS, WHO 
DENY THAT HE TOOK UPON HIM TRUE FLESH 


But of this I remind you, that Christ was not to be expected in the Gospel in any other wise than as He 
was promised before by the Creator, in the Scriptures of the Old Testament; especially as the things that 
were predicted of Him were fulfilled, and those things that were fulfilled had been predicted. As with 
reason I might truly and constantly say to that fanciful—I know not what—of those heretics who reject the 
authority of the Old Testament, as to a Christ feigned and coloured up from old wives’ fables: “Who art 
thou? Whence art thou? By whom art thou sent? Wherefore hast thou now chosen to come? Why such as 
thou art? Or how hast thou been able to come? Or wherefore hast thou not gone to thine own, except that 
thou hast proved that thou hast none of thine own, by coming to those of another? What hast thou to do 
with the Creator’s world? What hast thou to do with the Creator’s man? What hast thou to do with the 
image of a body from which thou takest away the hope of resurrection? Why comest thou to another man’s 
servant, and desirest thou to solicit another man’s son? Why dost thou strive to take me away from the 
Lord? Why dost thou compel me to blaspheme, and to be impious to my Father? Or what shall I gain from 
thee in the resurrection, if I do not receive myself when I lose my body? If thou wishest to save, thou 
shouldest have made a man to whom to give salvation. If thou desirest to snatch from sin, thou shouldest 
have granted to me previously that I should not fall into sin. But what approbation of law dost thou carry 
about with thee? What testimony of the prophetic word hast thou? Or what substantial good can I promise 
myself from thee, when I see that thou hast come in a phantasm and not in a bodily substance? What, 
then, hast thou to do with the form of a body, if thou hatest a body? Nay, thou wilt be refuted as to the 
hatred of bearing about the substance of a body, since thou hast been willing even to take up its form. For 
thou oughtest to have hated the imitation of a body, if thou hatedst the reality; because, if thou art 
something else, thou oughtest to have come as something else, lest thou shouldest be called the Son of 
the Creator if thou hadst even the likeness of flesh and body. Assuredly, if thou hatedst being born 
because thou hatedst the Creator’s marriage-union,’ thou oughtest to refuse even the likeness of a man 
who is born by the marriage of the Creator.’“ 


Neither, therefore, do we acknowledge that that is a Christ of the heretics who was—as it is said—in 
appearance and not in reality; for of those things which he did, he could have done nothing real, if he 
himself was a phantasm, and not reality. Nor him who wore nothing of our body in himself, seeing “he 
received nothing from Mary;” neither did he come to us, since he appeared “as a vision, not in our 
substance.” Nor do we acknowledge that to be Christ who chose an ethereal or starry flesh, as some 
heretics have pretended. Nor can we perceive any salvation of ours in him, if in him we do not even 
recognise the substance of our body; nor, in short, any other who may have worn any other kind of 
fabulous body of heretical device. For all such fables as these are confuted as well by the nativity as by the 
death itself of our Lord. For John says: “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us;” so that, 
reasonably, our body should be in Him, because indeed the Word took on Him our flesh. And for this 
reason blood flowed forth from His hands and feet, and from His very side, so that He might be proved to 
be a sharer in our body by dying according to the laws of our dissolution. And that He was raised again in 
the same bodily substance in which He died, is proved by the wounds of that very body, and thus He 
showed the laws of our resurrection in His flesh, in that He restored the same body in His resurrection 


which He had from us. For a law of resurrection is established, in that Christ is raised up in the substance 
of the body as an example for the rest; because, when it is written that “flesh and blood do not inherit the 
kingdom of God,” it is not the substance of the flesh that is condemned, which was built up by the divine 
hands that it should not perish, but only the guilt of the flesh is rightly rebuked, which by the voluntary 
daring of man rebelled against the claims of divine law. Because in baptism and in the dissolution of death 
the flesh is raised up and returns to salvation, by being recalled to the condition of innocency when the 
mortality of guilt is put away. 


CHAPTER XI 


AND INDEED THAT CHRIST WAS NOT ONLY MAN, BUT GOD ALSO; THAT EVEN AS HE WAS THE SON OF MAN, SO 
ALSO HE WAS THE SON OF GOD 


But lest, from the fact of asserting that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Creator, was manifested 
in the substance of the true body, we should seem either to have given assent to other heretics, who in 
this place maintain that He is man only and alone, and therefore desire to prove that He was a man bare 
and solitary; and lest we should seem to have afforded them any ground for objecting, we do not so 
express doctrine concerning the substance of His body, as to say that He is only and alone man, but so as 
to maintain, by the association of the divinity of the Word in that very materiality, that He was also God 
according to the Scriptures. For there is a great risk of saying that the Saviour of the human race was 
only man; that the Lord of all, and the Chief of the world, to whom all things were delivered, and all things 
were granted by His Father, by whom all things were ordained, all things were created, all things were 
arranged, the King of all ages and times, the Prince of all the angels, before whom there is none but the 
Father, was only man, and denying to Him divine authority in these things. For this contempt of the 
heretics will recoil also upon God the Father, if God the Father could not beget God the Son. But, 
moreover, no blindness of the heretics shall prescribe to the truth. Nor, because they maintain one thing 
in Christ and, do not maintain another, they see one side of Christ and do not see another, shall there be 
taken away from us that which they do not see for the sake of that which they do. For they regard the 
weaknesses in Him as if they were a man’s weaknesses, but they do not count the powers as if they were a 
God’s powers. They keep in mind the infirmities of the flesh, they exclude the powers of the divinity; when 
if this argument from the infirmities of Christ is of avail to the result of proving Him to be man from His 
infirmities, the argument of divinity in Him gathered from His powers avails to the result also of asserting 
Him to be God from His works. For if His sufferings show in Him human frailty, why may not His works 
assert in Him divine power? For if this should not avail to assert Him to be God from His powers, neither 
can His sufferings avail to show Him to be man also from them. For whatever principle be adopted on one 
or the other side, will be found to be maintained. For there will be a risk that He should not be shown to 
be man from His sufferings, if He could not also be approved as God by His powers. We must not then 
lean to one side and evade the other side, because any one who should exclude one portion of the truth 
will never hold the perfect truth. For Scripture as much announces Christ as also God, as it announces 
God Himself as man. It has as much described Jesus Christ to be man, as moreover it has also described 
Christ the Lord to be God. Because it does not set forth Him to be the Son of God only, but also the Son of 
man; nor does it only say, the Son of man, but it has also been accustomed to speak of Him as the Son of 
God. So that being of both, He is both, lest if He should be one only, He could not be the other. For as 
nature itself has prescribed that he must be believed to be a man who is of man, so the same nature 
prescribes also that He must be believed to be God who is of God; but if he should not also be God when 
he is of God, no more should he be man although he should be of man. And thus both doctrines would be 
endangered in one and the other way, by one being convicted to have lost belief in the other. Let them, 
therefore, who read that Jesus Christ the Son of man is man, read also that this same Jesus is called also 
God and the Son of God. For in the manner that as man He is of Abraham, so also as God He is before 
Abraham himself. And in the same manner as He is as man the “Son of David,” so as God He is proclaimed 
David’s Lord. And in the same manner as He was made as man “under the law,” so as God He is declared 
to be “Lord of the Sabbath.” And in the same manner as He suffers, as man, the condemnation, so as God 
He is found to have all judgment of the quick and dead. And in the same manner as He is born as man 
subsequent to the world, so as God He is manifested to have been before the world. And in the same way 
as He was begotten as man of the seed of David, so also the world is said to have been ordained by Him as 
God. And in the same way as He was as man after many, so as God He was before all. And in the same 
manner as He was as man inferior to others, so as God He was greater than all. And in the same manner 
as He ascended as man into heaven, so as God He had first descended thence. And in the same manner as 
He goes as man to the Father, so as the Son in obedience to the Father He shall descend thence. So if 
imperfections in Him prove human frailty, majesties in Him affirm divine power. For the risk is, in reading 
of both, to believe not both, but one of the two. Wherefore as both are read of in Christ, let both be 
believed; that so finally the faith may be true, being also complete. For if of two principles one gives way 
in the faith, and the other, and that indeed which is of least importance, be taken up for belief, the rule of 
truth is thrown into confusion; and that boldness will not confer salvation, but instead of salvation will 
effect a great risk of death from the overthrow of the faith. 


CHAPTER XIT. ARGUMENT 
THAT CHRIST IS GOD, IS PROVED BY THE AUTHORITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES 


Why, then, should we hesitate to say what Scripture does not shrink from declaring? Why shall the truth 
of faith hesitate in that wherein the authority of Scripture has never hesitated? For, behold, Hosea the 
prophet says in the person of the Father: “I will not now save them by bow, nor by horses, nor by 
horsemen; but I will save them by the Lord their God.” If God says that He saves by God, still God does 
not save except by Christ. Why, then, should man hesitate to call Christ God, when he observes that He is 
declared to be God by the Father according to the Scriptures? Yea, if God the Father does not save except 
by God, no one can be saved by God the Father unless he shall have confessed Christ to be God, in whom 
and by whom the Father promises that He will give him salvation: so that, reasonably, whoever 
acknowledges Him to be God, may find salvation in Christ God; whoever does not acknowledge Him to be 
God, would lose salvation which he could not find elsewhere than in Christ God. For in the same way as 
Isaiah says, “Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and ye shall call His name Emmanuel, which 
is, interpreted, God with us;” so Christ Himself says, “Lo, Iam with you, even to the consummation of the 
world.” Therefore He is “God with us;” yea, and much rather, He is in us. Christ is with us, therefore it is 
He whose name is God with us, because He also is with us; or is He not with us? How then does He say 
that He is with us? He, then, is with us. But because He is with us He was called Emmanuel, that is, God 
with us. God, therefore, because He is with us, was called God with us. The same prophet says: “Be ye 
strengthened, ye relaxed hands, and ye feeble knees; be consoled, ye that are cowardly in heart; be 
strong; fear not. Lo, our God shall return judgment; He Himself shall come, and shall save you: then shall 
the eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall hear; then shall the lame man leap as an 
hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall be eloquent.” Since the prophet says that at God’s advent these 
should be the signs which come to pass; let men acknowledge either that Christ is the Son of God, at 
whose advent and by whom these wonders of healings were performed; or, overcome by the truth of 
Christ’s divinity, let them rush into the other heresy, and refusing to confess Christ to be the Son of God, 
and God, let them declare Him to be the Father. For, being bound by the words of the prophets, they can 
no longer deny Christ to be God. What, then, do they reply when those signs are said to be about to take 
place on the advent of God, which were manifested on the advent of Christ? In what way do they receive 
Christ as God? For now they cannot deny Him to be God. As God the Father, or as God the Son? If as the 
Son, why do they deny that the Son of God is God? If as the Father, why do they not follow those who 
appear to maintain blasphemies of that kind? unless because in this contest against them concerning the 
truth, this is in the meantime sufficient for us, that, being convinced in any kind of way, they should 
confess Christ to be God, seeing they have even wished to deny that He is God. He says by Habakkuk the 
prophet: “God shall come from the south, and the Holy One from the dark and dense mountain.” Whom do 
they wish to represent as coming from the south? If they say that it is the Almighty God the Father, then 
God the Father comes from a place, from which place, moreover, He is thus excluded, and He is bounded 
within the straitnesses of some abode; and thus by such as these, as we have said, the sacrilegious heresy 
of Sabellius is embodied. Since Christ is believed to be not the Son, but the Father; since by them He is 
asserted to be in strictness a bare man, in a new manner, by those, again, Christ is proved to be God the 
Father Almighty. But if in Bethlehem, the region of which local division looks towards the southern portion 
of heaven, Christ is born, who by the Scriptures is also said to be God, this God is rightly described as 
coming from the south, because He was foreseen as about to come from Bethlehem. Let them, then, 
choose of the two alternatives, the one that they prefer, that He who came from the south is the Son, or 
the Father; for God is said to be about to come from the south. If the Son, why do they shrink from calling 
Him Christ and God? For the Scripture says that God shall come. If the Father, why do they shrink from 
being associated with the boldness of Sabellius, who says that Christ is the Father? unless because, 
whether they call Him Father or Son, from his heresy, however unwillingly, they must needs withdraw if 
they are accustomed to say that Christ is merely man; when compelled by the facts themselves, they are 
on the eve of exalting Him as God, whether in wishing to call Him Father or in wishing to call Him Son. 


CHAPTER XII. ARGUMENT 
THAT THE SAME TRUTH IS PROVED FROM THE SACRED WRITINGS OF THE NEW COVENANT 


And thus also John, describing the nativity of Christ, says: “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, and we saw His glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” For, 
moreover, “His name is called the Word of God,” and not without reason. “My heart has emitted a good 
word;” which word He subsequently calls by the name of the King inferentially, “I will tell my works to the 
King.” For “by Him were made all the works, and without Him was nothing made.” “Whether,” says the 
apostle, “they be thrones or dominations, or powers, or mights, visible things and invisible, all things 
subsist by Him.” Moreover, this is that word which came unto His own, and His own received Him not. For 
the world was made by Him, and the world knew Him not.” Moreover, this Word “was in the beginning 
with God, and God was the Word.” Who then can doubt, when in the last clause it is said, “The Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us,” that Christ, whose is the nativity, and because He was made flesh, is 
man; and because He is the Word of God, who can shrink from declaring without hesitation that He is 
God, especially when he considers the evangelical Scripture, that it has associated both of these 
substantial natures into one concord of the nativity of Christ? For He it is who “as a bridegroom goeth 
forth from his bride-chamber; He exulted as a giant to run his way. His going forth is from the end of the 
heaven, and His return unto the ends of it.” Because, even to the highest, “not any one hath ascended into 
heaven save He who came down from heaven, the Son of man who is in heaven.” Repeating this same 


thing, He says: “Father, glorify me with that glory wherewith I was with Thee before the world was.” And 
if this Word came down from heaven as a bridegroom to the flesh, that by the assumption of flesh He 
might ascend thither as the Son of man, whence the Son of God had descended as the Word, reasonably, 
while by the mutual connection both flesh wears the Word of God, and the Son of God assumes the frailty 
of the flesh; when the flesh being espoused ascending thither, whence without the flesh it had descended, 
it at length receives that glory which in being shown to have had before the foundation of the world, it is 
most manifestly proved to be God. And, nevertheless, while the world itself is said to have been founded 
after Him, it is found to have been created by Him; by that very divinity in Him whereby the world was 
made, both His glory and His authority are proved. Moreover, if, whereas it is the property of none but 
God to know the secrets of the heart, Christ beholds the secrets of the heart; and if, whereas it belongs to 
none but God to remit sins, the same Christ remits sins; and if, whereas it is the portion of no man to 
come from heaven, He descended by coming from heaven; and if, whereas this word can be true of no 
man, “I and the Father are one,” Christ alone declared this word out of the consciousness of His divinity; 
and if, finally, the Apostle Thomas, instructed in all the proofs and conditions of Christ’s divinity, says in 
reply to Christ, “My Lord and my God;” and if, besides, the Apostle Paul says, “Whose are the fathers, and 
of whom Christ came according to the flesh, who is over all, God blessed for evermore,” writing in his 
epistles; and if the same apostle declares that he was ordained “an apostle not by men, nor of man, but by 
Jesus Christ;” and if the same contends that he learned the Gospel not from men or by man, but received 
it from Jesus Christ, reasonably Christ is God. Therefore, in this respect, one of two things must needs be 
established. For since it is evident that all things were made by Christ, He is either before all things, since 
all things were by Him, and so He is justly God; or because He is man He is subsequent to all things, and 
justly nothing was made by Him. But we cannot say that nothing was made by Him, when we observe it 
written that all things were made by Him. He is not therefore subsequent to all things; that is, He is not 
man only, who is subsequent to all things, but God also, since God is prior to all things. For He is before all 
things, because all things are by Him, while if He were only man, nothing would be by Him; or if all things 
were by Him, He would not be man only, because if He were only man, all things would not be by Him; 
nay, nothing would be by Him. What, then, do they reply? That nothing is by Him, so that He is man only? 
How then are all things by Him? Therefore He is not man only, but God also, since all things are by Him; 
so that we reasonably ought to understand that Christ is not man only, who is subsequent to all things, but 
God also, since by Him all things were made. For how can you say that He is man only, when you see Him 
also in the flesh, unless because when both aspects are considered, both truths are rightly believed? 


CHAPTER XIV. ARGUMENT 
THE AUTHOR PROSECUTES THE SAME ARGUMENT 


And yet the heretic still shrinks from urging that Christ is God, whom he perceives to be proved God by so 
many words as well as facts. If Christ is only man, how, when He came into this world, did He come unto 
His own, since a man could have made no world? If Christ was only man, how is the world said to have 
been made by Him, when the world was not by man, but man was ordained after the world? If Christ was 
only man, how was it that Christ was not only of the seed of David; but He was the Word made flesh and 
dwelt among us? For although the Protoplast was not born of seed, yet neither was the Protoplast formed 
of the conjunction of the Word and the flesh. For He is not the Word made flesh, nor dwelt in us. If Christ 
was only man, how does He “who cometh from heaven testify what He hath seen and heard,” when it is 
plain that man cannot come from heaven, because he cannot be born there? If Christ be only man, how 
are “visible things and invisible, thrones, powers, and dominions,” said to be created by Him and in Him; 
when the heavenly powers could not have been made by man, since they must needs have been prior to 
man? If Christ is only man, how is He present wherever He is called upon; when it is not the nature of 
man, but of God, that it can be present in every place? If Christ is only man, why is a man invoked in 
prayers as a Mediator, when the invocation of a man to afford salvation is condemned as ineffectual? If 
Christ is only man, why is hope rested upon Him, when hope in man is declared to be accursed? If Christ 
is only man, why may not Christ be denied without destruction of the soul, when it is said that a sin 
committed against man may be forgiven? If Christ is only man, how comes John the Baptist to testify and 
say, “He who cometh after me has become before me, because He was prior to me;” when, if Christ were 
only man, being born after John, He could not be before John, unless because He preceded him, in that He 
is God? If Christ is only man, how is it that “what things the Father doeth, these also doeth the Son 
likewise,” when man cannot do works like to the heavenly operations of God? If Christ is only man, how is 
it that “even as the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself,” when 
man cannot have life in him after the example of God the Father, because he is not glorious in eternity, but 
made with the materials of mortality? If Christ is only man, how does He say, “I am the bread of eternal 
life which came down from heaven,” when man can neither be the bread of life, he himself being mortal, 
nor could he have come down from heaven, since no perishable material is established in heaven? If 
Christ is only man, how does He say that “no man hath seen God at any time, save He which is of God; He 
hath seen God?” Because if Christ is only man, He could not see God, because no man has seen God; but 
if, being of God, He has seen God, He wishes it to be understood that He is more than man, in that He has 
seen God. If Christ is only man, why does He say, “What if ye shall see the Son of man ascending thither 
where He was before?” But He ascended into heaven, therefore He was there, in that He returned thither 
where He was before. But if He was sent from heaven by the Father, He certainly is not man only; for 


man, as we have said, could not come from heaven. Therefore as man He was not there before, but 
ascended thither where He was not. But the Word of God descended which was there,—the Word of God, I 
say, and God by whom all things were made, and without whom nothing was made. It was not therefore 
man that thus came thence from heaven, but the Word of God; that is, God descended thence. 


CHAPTER XV. ARGUMENT 
AGAIN HE PROVES FROM THE GOSPEL THAT CHRIST IS GOD 


If Christ is only man, how is it that He says, “Though I bear record of myself, yet my record is true: 
because I know whence I came, and whither I go; ye know not whence I came, and whither I go. Ye judge 
after the flesh?” Behold, also He says, that He shall return thither whence He bears witness that He came 
before, as being sent,—to wit, from heaven. He came down therefore from whence He came, in the same 
manner as He goes thither from whence He descended. Whence if Christ were only man, He would not 
have come thence, and therefore would not depart thither, because He would not have come thence. 
Moreover, by coming thence, whence as man He could not have come, He shows Himself to have come as 
God. For the Jews, ignorant and untaught in the matter of this very descent of His, made these heretics 
their successors, seeing that to them it is said, “Ye know not whence I come, and whither I go: ye judge 
after the flesh.” As much they as the Jews, holding that the carnal birth of Christ was the only one, 
believed that Christ was nothing else than man; not considering this point, that as man could not come 
from heaven, so as that he might return thither, He who descended thence must be God, seeing that man 
could not come thence. If Christ is only man, how does He say, “Ye are from below, I am from above; ye 
are of this world, I am not of this world?” But therefore if every man is of this world, and Christ is for that 
reason in this world, is He only man? God forbid! But consider what He says: “I am not of this world.” 
Does He then speak falsely when He says “of this world,” if He is only man? Or if He does not speak 
falsely, He is not of this world; He is therefore not man only, because He is not of this world. But that it 
should not be a secret who He was, He declared whence He was: “I,” said He, “am from above,” that is, 
from heaven, whence man cannot come, for he was not made in heaven. He is God, therefore, who is from 
above, and therefore He is not of this world; although, moreover, in a certain manner He is of this world: 
wherefore Christ is not God only, but man also. As reasonably in the way in which He is not of this world 
according to the divinity of the Word, so He is of this world according to the frailty of the body that He has 
taken upon Him. For man is joined with God, and God is linked with man. But on that account this Christ 
here laid more stress on the one aspect of His sole divinity, because the Jewish blindness contemplated in 
Christ the aspect alone of the flesh; and thence in the present passage He passed over in silence the 
frailty of the body, which is of the world, and spoke of His divinity alone, which is not of the world: so that 
in proportion as they had inclined to believe Him to be only man, in that proportion Christ might draw 
them to consider His divinity, so as to believe Him to be God, desirous to overcome their incredulity 
concerning His divinity by omitting in the meantime any mention of His human condition, and by setting 
before them His divinity alone. If Christ is man only, how does He say, “I proceeded forth and came from 
God,” when it is evident that man was made by God, and did not proceed forth from Him? But in the way 
in which as man He proceeded not from God, thus the Word of God proceeded, of whom it is said, “My 
heart hath uttered forth a good Word;” which, because it is from God, is with reason also with God. And 
this, too, since it was not uttered without effect, reasonably makes all things: “For all things were made by 
Him, and without Him was nothing made.” But this Word whereby all things were made (is God). “And 
God,” says he, “was the Word.” Therefore God proceeded from God, in that the Word which proceeded is 
God, who proceeded forth from God. If Christ is only man, how does He say, “If any man shall keep my 
word, he shall not see death for ever?” Not to see death for ever! what is this but immortality? But 
immortality is the associate of divinity, because both the divinity is immortal, and immortality is the fruit 
of divinity. For every man is mortal; and immortality cannot be from that which is mortal. Therefore from 
Christ, as a mortal man, immortality cannot arise. “But,” says He, “whosoever keepeth my word, shall not 
see death for ever;” therefore the word of Christ affords immortality, and by immortality affords divinity. 
But although it is not possible to maintain that one who is himself mortal can make another immortal, yet 
this word of Christ not only sets forth, but affords immortality: certainly He is not man only who gives 
immortality, which if He were only man He could not give; but by giving divinity by immortality, He proves 
Himself to be God by offering divinity, which if He were not God He could not give. If Christ was only man, 
how did He say, “Before Abraham was, I Am?” For no man can be before Him from whom he himself is; 
nor can it be that any one should have been prior to him of whom he himself has taken his origin. And yet 
Christ, although He is born of Abraham, says that He is before Abraham. Either, therefore, He says what 
is not true, and deceives, if He was not before Abraham, seeing that He was of Abraham; or He does not 
deceive, if He is also God, and was before Abraham. And if this were not so, it follows that, being of 
Abraham, He could not be before Abraham. If Christ was only man, how does He say, “And I know them, 
and my sheep follow me; and I give unto them eternal life, and they shall never perish?” And yet, since 
every man is bound by the laws of mortality, and therefore is unable to keep himself for ever, much more 
will he be unable to keep another for ever. But Christ promises to give salvation for ever, which if He does 
not give, He is a deceiver; if He gives, He is God. But He does not deceive, for He gives what He promises. 
Therefore He is God who proffers eternal salvation, which man, being unable to keep himself for ever, 
cannot be able to give to another. If Christ is only man, what is that which He says, “I and the Father are 
one?” For how can it be that “I and the Father are one,” if He is not both God and the Son?—who may 


therefore be called one, seeing that He is of Himself, being both His Son, and being born of Him, being 
declared to have proceeded from Him, by which He is also God; which when the Jews thought to be 
hateful, and believed to be blasphemous, for that He had shown Himself in these discourses to be God, 
and therefore rushed at once to stoning, and set to work passionately to hurl stones, He strongly refuted 
His adversaries by the example and witness of the Scriptures. “If,” said He, “He called them gods to whom 
the words of God were given, and the Scriptures cannot be broken, ye say of Him whom the Father 
sanctified, and sent into this world, Thou blasphemest, because I said, I am the Son of God.” By which 
words He did not deny Himself to be God, but rather He confirmed the assertion that He was God. For 
because, undoubtedly, they are said to be gods unto whom the words of God were given, much more is He 
God who is found to be superior to all these. And nevertheless He refuted the calumny of blasphemy in a 
fitting manner with lawful tact. For He wishes that He should be thus understood to be God, as the Son of 
God, and He would not wish to be understood to be the Father Himself. Thus He said that He was sent, 
and showed them that He had manifested many good works from the Father; whence He desired that He 
should not be understood to be the Father, but the Son. And in the latter portion of His defence He made 
mention of the Son, not the Father, when He said, “Ye say, Thou blasphemest, because I said, Iam the Son 
of God.” Thus, as far as pertains to the guilt of blasphemy, He calls Himself the Son, not the Father; but as 
pertaining to His divinity, by saying, “I and the Father are one,” He proved that He was the Son of God. He 
is God, therefore, but God in such a manner as to be the Son, not the Father. 


CHAPTER XVI. ARGUMENT 
AGAIN FROM THE GOSPEL HE PROVES CHRIST TO BE GOD 


If Christ was only man, how is it that He Himself says, “And every one that believeth in me shall not die 
for evermore?” And yet he who believes in man by himself alone is called accursed; but he who believes 
on Christ is not accursed, but is said not to die for evermore. Whence, if on the one hand He is man only, 
as the heretics will have it, how shall not anybody who believes in Him die eternally, since he who trusts in 
man is held to be accursed? Or on the other, if he is not accursed, but rather, as it is read, destined for the 
attainment of everlasting life, Christ is not man only, but God also, in whom he who believes both lays 
aside all risk of curse, and attains to the fruit of righteousness. If Christ was only man, how does He say 
that the Paraclete “shall take of His, those things which He shall declare?” For neither does the Paraclete 
receive anything from man, but the Paraclete offers knowledge to man; nor does the Paraclete learn 
things future from man, but instructs man concerning futurity. Therefore either the Paraclete has not 
received from Christ, as man, what He should declare, since man could give nothing to the Paraclete, 
seeing that from Him man himself ought to receive, and Christ in the present instance is both mistaken 
and deceives, in saying that the Paraclete shall receive from Him, being a man, the things which He may 
declare; or He does not deceive us,—as in fact He does not,—and the Paraclete has received from Christ 
what He may declare. But if He has received from Christ what He may declare to us, Christ is greater 
than the Paraclete, because the Paraclete would not receive from Christ unless He were less than Christ. 
But the Paraclete being less than Christ, moreover, by this very fact proves Christ to be God, from whom 
He has received what He declares: so that the testimony of Christ’s divinity is immense, in the Paraclete 
being found to be in this economy less than Christ, and taking from Him what He gives to others; seeing 
that if Christ were only man, Christ would receive from the Paraclete what He should say, not the 
Paraclete receive from Christ what He should declare. If Christ was only man, wherefore did He lay down 
for us such a rule of believing as that in which He said, “And this is life eternal, that they should know 
Thee, the only and true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent?” Had He not wished that He also 
should be understood to be God, why did He add, “And Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent,” except 
because He wished to be received as God also? Because if He had not wished to be understood to be God, 
He would have added, “And the man Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent;” but, in fact, He neither added 
this, nor did Christ deliver Himself to us as man only, but associated Himself with God, as He wished to be 
understood by this conjunction to be God also, as He is. We must therefore believe, according to the rule 
prescribed, on the Lord, the one true God, and consequently on Him whom He has sent, Jesus Christ, who 
by no means, as we have said, would have linked Himself to the Father had He not wished to be 
understood to be God also: for He would have separated Himself from Him had He not wished to be 
understood to be God. He would have placed Himself among men only, had He known Himself to be only 
man; nor would He have linked Himself with God had He not known Himself to be God also. But in this 
case He is silent about His being man, because no one doubts His being man, and with reason links 
Himself to God, that He might establish the formula of His divinity for those who should believe. If Christ 
was only man, how does He say, “And now glorify me with the glory which I had with Thee before the 
world was?” If, before the world was, He had glory with God, and maintained His glory with the Father, 
He existed before the world, for He would not have had the glory unless He Himself had existed before, so 
as to be able to keep the glory. For no one could possess anything, unless he himself should first be in 
existence to keep anything. But now Christ has the glory before the foundation of the world; therefore He 
Himself was before the foundation of the world. For unless He were before the foundation of the world, 
He could not have glory before the foundation of the world, since He Himself was not in existence. But 
indeed man could not have glory before the foundation of the world, seeing that he was after the world; 
but Christ had—therefore He was before the world. Therefore He was not man only, seeing that He was 
before the world. He is therefore God, because He was before the world, and held His glory before the 


world. Neither let this be explained by predestination, since this is not so expressed, or let them add this 
who think so, but woe is denounced to them who add to, even as to those who take away from, that which 
is written. Therefore that may not be said, which may not be added. And thus, predestination being set 
aside, seeing it is not so laid down, Christ was in substance before the foundation of the world. For He is 
“the Word by which all things were made, and without which nothing was made.” Because even if He is 
said to be glorious in predestination, and that this predestination was before the foundation of the world, 
let order be maintained, and before Him a considerable number of men was destined to glory. For in 
respect of that destination, Christ will be perceived to be less than others if He is designated subsequent 
to them. For if this glory was in predestination, Christ received that predestination to glory last of all; for 
prior to Him Adam will be seen to have been predestinated, and Abel, and Enoch, and Noah, and 
Abraham, and many others. For since with God the order of all, both persons and things, is arranged, 
many will be said to have been predestinated before this predestination of Christ to glory. And on these 
terms Christ is discovered to be inferior to other men, although He is really found to be better and 
greater, and more ancient than the angels themselves. Either, then, let all these things be set on one side, 
that Christ’s divinity may be destroyed; or if these things cannot be set aside, let His proper divinity be 
attributed to Christ by the heretics. 


CHAPTER XVII. ARGUMENT 
IT IS, MOREOVER, PROVED BY MOSES IN THE BEGINNING OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 


What if Moses pursues this same rule of truth, and delivers to us in the beginning of his sacred writings, 
this principle by which we may learn that all things were created and founded by the Son of God, that is, 
by the Word of God? For He says the same that John and the rest say; nay, both John and the others are 
perceived to have received from Him what they say. For if John says, “All things were made by Him, and 
without Him was nothing made,” the prophet David too says, “I tell my works to the King.” Moses, 
moreover, introduces God commanding that there should be light at the first, that the heaven should be 
established, that the waters should be gathered into one place, that the dry land should appear, that the 
fruit should be brought forth according to its seed, that the animals should be produced, that lights should 
be established in heaven, and stars. He shows that none other was then present to God—by whom these 
works were commanded that they should be made—than He by whom all things were made, and without 
whom nothing was made. And if He is the Word of God—” for my heart has uttered forth a good Word”—He 
shows that in the beginning the Word was, and that this Word was with the Father, and besides that the 
Word was God, and that all things were made by Him. Moreover, this “Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us,”—to wit, Christ the Son of God; whom both on receiving subsequently as man according to the 
flesh, and seeing before the foundation of the world to be the Word of God, and God, we reasonably, 
according to the instruction of the Old and New Testament, believe and hold to be as well God as man, 
Christ Jesus. What if the same Moses introduces God saying, “Let us make man after our image and 
likeness;” and below, “And God made man; in the image of God made He him, male and female made He 
them?” If, as we have already shown, it is the Son of God by whom all things were made, certainly it was 
the Son of God by whom also man was ordained, on whose account all things were made. Moreover, when 
God commands that man should be made, He is said to be God who makes man; but the Son of God makes 
man, that is to say, the Word of God, “by whom all things were made, and without whom nothing was 
made.” And this Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us: therefore Christ is God; therefore man was 
made by Christ as by the Son of God. But God made man in the image of God; He is therefore God who 
made man in the image of God; therefore Christ is God: so that with reason neither does the testimony of 
the Old Testament waver concerning the person of Christ, being supported by the manifestation of the 
New Testament; nor is the power of the New Testament detracted from, while its truth is resting on the 
roots of the same Old Testament. Whence they who presume Christ the Son of God and man to be only 
man, and not God also, do so in opposition to both Old and New Testaments, in that they corrupt the 
authority and the truth both of the Old and New Testaments. What if the same Moses everywhere 
introduces God the Father infinite and without end, not as being enclosed in any place, but as one who 
includes every place; nor as one who is in a place, but rather one in whom every place is, containing all 
things and embracing all things, so that with reason He can neither descend nor ascend, because He 
Himself both contains and fills all things, and yet nevertheless introduces God descending to consider the 
tower which the sons of men were building, asking and saying, “Come;” and then, “Let us go down and 
there confound their tongues, that each one may not understand the words of his neighbour.” Whom do 
they pretend here to have been the God who descended to that tower, and asking to visit those men at 
that time? God the Father? Then thus He is enclosed in a place; and how does He embrace all things? Or 
does He say that it is an angel descending with angels, and saying, “Come;” and subsequently, “Let us go 
down and there confound their tongues?” And yet in Deuteronomy we observe that God told these things, 
and that God said, where it is written, “When He scattered abroad the children of Adam, He determined 
the bounds of the nations according to the number of the angels of God.” Neither, therefore, did the 
Father descend, as the subject itself indicates; nor did an angel command these things, as the fact shows. 
Then it remains that He must have descended, of whom the Apostle Paul says, “He who descended is the 
same who ascended above all the heavens, that He might fill all things,” that is, the Son of God, the Word 
of God. But the Word of God was made flesh, and dwelt among us. This must be Christ. Therefore Christ 
must be declared to be God. 


CHAPTER XVIII. ARGUMENT 


MOREOVER ALSO, FROM THE FACT THAT HE WHO WAS SEEN OF ABRAHAM IS CALLED GOD; WHICH CANNOT BE 
UNDERSTOOD OF THE FATHER, WHOM NO MAN HATH SEEN AT ANY TIME; BUT OF THE SON IN THE LIKENESS OF 
AN ANGEL 


Behold, the same Moses tells us in another place that “God was seen of Abraham.” And yet the same 
Moses hears from God, that “no man can see God and live.” If God cannot be seen, how was God seen? Or 
if He was seen, how is it that He cannot be seen? For John also says, “No man hath seen God at any time;” 
and the Apostle Paul, “Whom no man hath seen, nor can see.” But certainly the Scripture does not lie; 
therefore, truly, God was seen. Whence it may be understood that it was not the Father who was seen, 
seeing that He never was seen; but the Son, who has both been accustomed to descend, and to be seen 
because He has descended. For He is the image of the invisible God, as the imperfection and frailty of the 
human condition was accustomed sometimes even then to see God the Father in the image of God, that is, 
in the Son of God. For gradually and by progression human frailty was to be strengthened by the image to 
that glory of being able one day to see God the Father. For the things that are great are dangerous if they 
are sudden. For even the sudden light of the sun after darkness, with its too great splendour, will not 
make manifest the light of day to unaccustomed eyes, but will rather strike them with blindness. 


And lest this should occur to the injury of human eyes, the darkness is broken up and scattered by 
degrees; and the rising of that luminary, mounting by small and unperceived increments, gently 
accustoms men’s eyes to bear its full orb by the gentle increase of its rays. Thus, therefore, Christ also— 
that is, the image of God, and the Son of God—is looked upon by men, inasmuch as He could be seen. And 
thus the weakness and imperfection of the human destiny is nourished, led up, and educated by Him; so 
that, being accustomed to look upon the Son, it may one day be able to see God the Father Himself also as 
He is, that it may not be stricken by His sudden and intolerable brightness, and be hindered from being 
able to see God the Father, whom it has always desired. Wherefore it is the Son who is seen; but the Son 
of God is the Word of God: and the Word of God was made flesh, and dwelt among us; and this is Christ. 
What in the world is the reason that we should hesitate to call Him God, who in so many ways is 
acknowledged to be proved God? And if, moreover, the angel meets with Hagar, Sarah’s maid, driven from 
her home as well as turned away, near the fountain of water in the way to Shur; asks and learns the 
reason of her flight, and after that offers her advice that she should humble herself; and, moreover, gives 
her the hope of the name of mother, and pledges and promises that from her womb there should be a 
numerous seed, and that she should have Ishmael to be born from her; and with other things unfolds the 
place of his habitation, and describes his mode of life; yet Scripture sets forth this angel as both Lord and 
God—for He would not have promised the blessing of seed unless the angel had also been God. Let them 
ask what the heretics can make of this present passage. Was that the Father that was seen by Hagar or 
not? For He is declared to be God. But far be it from us to call God the Father an angel, lest He should be 
subordinate to another whose angel He would be. But they will say that it was an angel. How then shall 
He be God if He was an angel? Since this name is nowhere conceded to angels, except that on either side 
the truth compels us into this opinion, that we ought to understand it to have been God the Son, who, 
because He is of God, is rightly called God, because He is the Son of God. But, because He is subjected to 
the Father, and the Announcer of the Father’s will, He is declared to be the Angel of Great Counsel. 
Therefore, although this passage neither is suited to the person of the Father, lest He should be called an 
angel, nor to the person of an angel, lest he should be called God; yet it is suited to the person of Christ 
that He should be both God because He is the Son of God, and should be an angel because He is the 
Announcer of the Father’s mind. And the heretics ought to understand that they are setting themselves 
against the Scriptures, in that, while they say that they believe Christ to have been also an angel, they are 
unwilling to declare Him to have been also God, when they read in the Old Testament that He often came 
to visit the human race. To this, moreover, Moses added the instance of God seen of Abraham at the oak of 
Mamre, when he was sitting at the opening of his tent at noon-day. And nevertheless, although he had 
beheld three men, note that he called one of them Lord; and when he had washed their feet, he offers 
them bread baked on the ashes, with butter and abundance of milk itself, and urges them that, being 
detained as guests, they should eat. And after this he hears also that he should be a father, and learns that 
Sarah his wife should bring forth a son by him; and acknowledges concerning the destruction of the 
people of Sodom, what they deserve to suffer; and learns that God had come down on account of the cry 
of Sodom. In which place, if they will have it that the Father was seen at that time to have been received 
with hospitality in company with two angels, the heretics have believed the Father to be visible. But if an 
angel, although of the three angels one is called Lord, why, although it is not usual, is an angel called 
God? Unless because, in order that His proper invisibility may be restored to the Father, and the proper 
inferiority be remitted to the angel, it was only God the Son, who also is God, who was seen by Abraham, 
and was believed to have been received with hospitality. For He anticipated sacramentally what He was 
hereafter to become. He was made a guest of Abraham, being about to be among the sons of Abraham. 
And his children’s feet, by way of proving what He was, He washed; returning in the children the claim of 
hospitality which formerly the Father had put out to interest to Him. Whence also, that there might be no 
doubt but that it was He who was the guest of Abraham on the destruction of the people of Sodom, it is 
declared: “Then the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrha fire and brimstone from the Lord out of 
heaven.” For thus also said the prophet in the person of God: “I have overthrown you, as the Lord 
overturned Sodom and Gomorrha.” Therefore the Lord overturned Sodom, that is, God overturned Sodom; 


but in the overturning of Sodom, the Lord rained fire from the Lord. And this Lord was the God seen by 
Abraham; and this God was the guest of Abraham, certainly seen because He was also touched. But 
although the Father, being invisible, was assuredly not at that time seen, He who was accustomed to be 
touched and seen was seen and received to hospitality. But this the Son of God, “The Lord rained from the 
Lord upon Sodom and Gomorrha brimstone and fire.” And this is the Word of God. And the Word of God 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us; and this is Christ. It was not the Father, then, who was a guest with 
Abraham, but Christ. Nor was it the Father who was seen then, but the Son; and Christ was seen. Rightly, 
therefore, Christ is both Lord and God, who was not otherwise seen by Abraham, except that as God the 
Word He was begotten of God the Father before Abraham himself. Moreover, says the Scripture, the same 
Angel and God visits and consoles the same Hagar when driven with her son from the dwelling of 
Abraham. For when in the desert she had exposed the infant, because the water had fallen short from the 
pitcher; and when the lad had cried out, and she had lifted up her weeping and lamentation, “God heard,” 
says the Scripture, “the voice of the lad from the place where he was.” Having told that it was God who 
heard the voice of the infant, it adds: “And the angel of the Lord called Hagar herself out of heaven,” 
saying that that was an angel whom it had called God, and pronouncing Him to be Lord whom it had set 
forth as an angel; which Angel and God moreover promises to Hagar herself greater consolations, in 
saying, “Fear not; for I have heard the voice of the lad from the place where he was. Arise, take up the 
lad, and hold him; for I will make of him a great nation.” Why does this angel, if angel only, claim to 
himself this right of saying, I will make of him a great nation, since assuredly this kind of power belongs to 
God, and cannot belong to an angel? Whence also He is confirmed to be God, since He is able to do this; 
because, by way of proving this very point, it is immediately added by the Scripture: “And God opened her 
eyes, and she saw a well of running water; and she went and filled the bottle from the well, and gave to 
the lad: and God was with the lad.” If, then, this God was with the Lord, who opened the eyes of Hagar 
that she might see the well of running water, and might draw the water on account of the urgent need of 
the lad’s thirst, and this God who calls her from heaven is called an angel when, in previously hearing the 
voice of the lad crying, He was rather God; is not understood to be other than angel, in like manner as He 
was God also. And since this cannot be applicable or fitting to the Father, who is God only, but may be 
applicable to Christ, who is declared to be not only God, but angel also, it manifestly appears that it was 
not the Father who thus spoke to Hagar, but rather Christ, since He is God; and to Him also is applied the 
name of angel, since He became the “angel of great counsel.” And He is the angel, in that He declares the 
bosom of the Father, as John sets forth. For if John himself says, that He Himself who sets forth the bosom 
of the Father, as the Word, became flesh in order to declare the bosom of the Father, assuredly Christ is 
not only man, but angel also; and not only angel, but He is shown by the Scriptures to be God also. And 
this is believed to be the case by us; so that, if we will not consent to apprehend that it was Christ who 
then spoke to Hagar, we must either make an angel God, or we must reckon God the Father Almighty 
among the angels. 


CHAPTER XIX. ARGUMENT 
THAT GOD ALSO APPEARED TO JACOB AS AN ANGEL; NAMELY, THE SON OF GOD 


What if in another place also we read in like manner that God was described as an angel? For when, to his 
wives Leah and Rachel, Jacob complained of the injustice of their father, and when he told them that he 
desired now to go and return into his own land, he moreover interposed the authority of his dream; and at 
this time he says that the angel of God had said to him in a dream, “Jacob, Jacob. And I said,” says he, 
“What is it? Lift up thine eyes, said He, and see, the he-goats and the rams leaping upon the sheep, and 
the she-goats are black and white, and many-coloured, and grizzled, and speckled: for I have seen all that 
Laban hath done to thee. I am God, who appeared to thee in the place of God, where thou anointedst for 
me there the standing stone, and there vowedst a vow unto me: now therefore arise, and go forth from 
this land, and go unto the land of thy nativity, and I will be with thee.” If the Angel of God speaks thus to 
Jacob, and the Angel himself mentions and says, “I am God, who appeared unto thee in the house of God,” 
we see without any hesitation that this is declared to be not only an angel, but God also; because He 
speaks of the vow directed to Himself by Jacob in the place of God, and He does not say, in my place. It is 
then the place of God, and He also is God. Moreover, it is written simply in the place of God, for it is not 
said in the place of the angel and God, but only of God; and He who promises those things is manifested to 
be both God and Angel, so that reasonably there must be a distinction between Him who is called God 
only, and Him who is declared to be not God simply, but Angel also. Whence if so great an authority cannot 
here be regarded as belonging to any other angel, that He should also avow Himself to be God, and should 
bear witness that a vow was made to Him, except to Christ alone, to whom not as angel only, but as to 
God, a vow can be vowed; it is manifest that it is not to be received as the Father, but as the Son, God and 
Angel. Moreover, if this is Christ, as it is, he is in terrible risk who says that Christ is either man or angel 
alone, withholding from Him the power of the divine name,—an authority which He has constantly 
received on the faith of the heavenly Scriptures, which continually say that He is both Angel and God. To 
all these things, moreover, is added this, that in like manner as the divine Scripture has frequently 
declared Him both Angel and God, so the same divine Scripture declares Him also both man and God, 
expressing thereby what He should be, and depicting even then in figure what He was to be in the truth of 
His substance. “For,” it says, “Jacob remained alone; and there wrestled with him a man even till 
daybreak. And He saw that He did not prevail against him; and He touched the broad part of Jacob’s thigh 


while He was wrestling with him and he with Him, and said to him, Let me go, for the morning has 
dawned. And he said, I will not let Thee go, except Thou bless me. And He said, What is thy name? And he 
said, Jacob. And He said to him, Thy name shall no longer be called Jacob, but Israel shall be thy name; 
because thou hast prevailed with God, and thou art powerful with men.” And it adds, moreover: “And 
Jacob called the name of that place the Vision of God: for I have seen the Lord face to face, and my soul 
has been made safe. And the sun arose upon him. Afterwards he crossed over the Vision of God, but he 
halted upon his thigh.” A man, it says, wrestled with Jacob. If this was a mere man, who is he? Whence is 
he? Wherefore does he contend and wrestle with Jacob? What had intervened? What had happened? What 
was the cause of so great a dispute as that, and so great a struggle? Why, moreover, is Jacob, who is found 
to be strong enough to hold the man with whom he is wrestling, and asks for a blessing from Him whom 
he is holding, asserted to have asked therefore, except because this struggle was prefigured as that which 
should be between Christ and the sons of Jacob, which is said to be completed in the Gospel? For against 
this man Jacob’s people struggled, in which struggle Jacob’s people was found to be the more powerful, 
because against Christ it gained the victory of its iniquity: at which time, on account of the crime that it 
committed, hesitating and giving way, it began most sorely to halt in the walk of its own faith and 
salvation; and although it was found the stronger, in respect of the condemnation of Christ, it still needs 
His mercy, still needs His blessing. But, moreover, the man who wrestled with Jacob says, “Moreover, thy 
name shall no longer be called Jacob, but Israel shall be thy name;” and if Israel is the man who sees God, 
the Lord was beautifully showing that it was not only a man who was then wrestling with Jacob, but God 
also. Certainly Jacob saw God, with whom he wrestled, although he was holding the man in his own 
struggle. And in order that there might still be no hesitation, He Himself laid down the interpretation by 
saying, “Because thou hast prevailed with God, and art powerful with men.” For which reason the same 
Jacob, perceiving already the force of the Mystery, and apprehending the authority of Him with whom he 
had wrestled, called the name of that place in which he had wrestled, the Vision of God. He, moreover, 
superadded the reason for his interpretation being offered of the Vision of God: “For I have seen,” said he, 
“God face to face, and my soul has been saved.” Moreover, he saw God, with whom he wrestled as with a 
man; but still indeed he held the man as a conqueror, though as an inferior he asked a blessing as from 
God. Thus he wrestled with God and with man; and thus truly was that struggle prefigured, and in the 
Gospel was fulfilled, between Christ and the people of Jacob, wherein, although the people had the 
mastery, yet it proved to be inferior by being shown to be guilty. Who will hesitate to acknowledge that 
Christ, in whom this type of a wrestling was fulfilled, was not man only, but God also, since even that very 
type of a wrestling seems to have proved Him man and God? And yet, even after this, the same divine 
Scripture justly does not cease to call the Angel God, and to pronounce God the Angel. For when this very 
Jacob was about to bless Manasseh and Ephraim, the sons of Joseph, with his hands placed across on the 
heads of the lads, he said, “The God which fed me from my youth even unto this day, the Angel who 
delivered me from all evils, bless these lads.” Even to such a point does he affirm the same Being to be an 
Angel, whom he had called God, as in the end of his discourse, to express the person of whom he was 
speaking as one, when he said “bless these lads.” For if he had meant the one to be understood as God, 
and the other as an angel, he would have comprised the two persons in the plural number; but now he 
defined the singular number of one person in the blessing, whence he meant it to be understood that the 
same person is God and Angel. But yet He cannot be received as God the Father; but as God and Angel, as 
Christ He can be received. And Him, as the author of this blessing, Jacob also signified by placing his 
hands crossed upon the lads, as if their father was Christ, and showing, from thus placing his hands, the 
figure and future form of the passion. Let no one, therefore, who does not shrink from speaking of Christ 
as an Angel, thus shrink from pronouncing Him God also, when he perceives that He Himself was invoked 
in the blessing of these lads, by the sacrament of the passion, intimated in the type of the crossed hands, 
as both God and Angel. 


CHAPTER XX. ARGUMENT 


IT IS PROVED FROM THE SCRIPTURES THAT CHRIST WAS CALLED AN ANGEL. BUT YET IT IS SHOWN FROM 
OTHER PARTS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE THAT HE IS GOD ALSO 


But if some heretic, obstinately struggling against the truth, should persist in all these instances either in 
understanding that Christ was properly an angel, or should contend that He must be so understood, he 
must in this respect also be subdued by the force of truth. For if, since all heavenly things, earthly things, 
and things under the earth, are subjected to Christ, even the angels themselves, with all other creatures, 
as many as are subjected to Christ, are called gods, rightly also Christ is God. And if any angel at all 
subjected to Christ can be called God, and this, if it be said, is also professed without blasphemy, certainly 
much more can this be fitting for Christ, Himself the Son of God, for Him to be pronounced God. For if an 
angel who is subjected to Christ is exalted as God, much more, and more consistently, shall Christ, to 
whom all angels are subjected, be said to be God. For it is not suitable to nature, that what is conceded to 
the lesser should be denied to the greater. Thus, if an angel be inferior to Christ, and yet an angel is called 
god, rather by consequence is Christ said to be God, who is discovered to be both greater and better, not 
than one, but than all angels. And if “God standeth in the assembly of the gods, and in the midst God 
distinguisheth between the gods,” and Christ stood at various times in the synagogue, then Christ stood in 
the synagogue as God,—judging, to wit, between the gods, to whom He says, “How long do ye accept the 
persons of men?” That is to say, consequently, charging the men of the synagogue with not practising just 
judgments. Further, if they who are reproved and blamed seem even for any reason to attain this name 


without blasphemy, that they should be called gods, assuredly much more shall He be esteemed God, who 
not only is said to have stood as God in the synagogue of the gods, but moreover is revealed by the same 
authority of the reading as distinguishing and judging between gods. But even if they who “fall like one of 
the princes” are still called gods, much rather shall He be said to be God, who not only does not fall like 
one of the princes, but even overcomes both the author and prince of wickedness himself. And what in the 
world is the reason, that although they say that this name was given even to Moses, since it is said, “I 
have made thee as a god to Pharaoh,” it should be denied to Christ, who is declared to be ordained not to 
Pharaoh only, but to every creature, as both Lord and God? And in the former case indeed this name is 
given with reserve, in the latter lavishly; in the former by measure, in the latter above all kind of measure: 
“For,” it is said, “the Father giveth not to the Son by measure, for the Father loveth the Son.” In the 
former for the time, in the latter without reference to time; for He received the power of the divine name, 
both above all things and for all time. But if he who has received the power of one man, in respect to this 
limited power given him, still without hesitation attains that name of God, how much more shall He who 
has power over Moses himself as well be believed to have attained the authority of that name? 


CHAPTER XXI. ARGUMENT 
THAT THE SAME DIVINE MAJESTY IS AGAIN CONFIRMED IN CHRIST BY OTHER SCRIPTURES 


And indeed I could set forth the treatment of this subject by all heavenly Scriptures, and set in motion, so 
to speak, a perfect forest of texts concerning that manifestation of the divinity of Christ, except that I have 
not so much undertaken to speak against this special form of heresy, as to expound the rule of truth 
concerning the person of Christ. Although, however, I must hasten to other matters, I do not think that I 
must pass over this point, that in the Gospel the Lord declared, by way of signifying His majesty, saying, 
“Destroy this temple, and in three days I will build it up again.” Or when, in another passage, and on 
another subject, He declares, “I have power to lay down my life, and again to take it up; for this 
commandment I have received of my Father.” Now who is it who says that He can lay down His life, or can 
Himself recover His life again, because He has received it of His Father? Or who says that He can again 
resuscitate and rebuild the destroyed temple of His body, except because He is the Word who is from the 
Father, who is with the Father, “by whom all things were made, and without whom nothing was made;” the 
imitator of His Father’s works and powers, “the image of the invisible God;” “who came down from 
heaven;” who testified what things he had seen and heard; who “came not to do His own will, but rather 
to do the will of the Father,” by whom He had been sent for this very purpose, that being made the 
“Messenger of Great Counsel,” He might unfold to us the laws of the heavenly mysteries; and who as the 
Word made flesh dwelt among us, of us this Christ is proved to be not man only, because He was the son 
of man, but also God, because He is the Son of God? And if by the apostle Christ is called “the first-born of 
every creature,” how could He be the first-born of every creature, unless because according to His 
divinity the Word proceeded from the Father before every creature? And unless the heretics receive it 
thus, they will be constrained to show that Christ the man was the first-born of every creature; which they 
will not be able to do. Either, therefore, He is before every creature, that He may be the first-born of every 
creature, and He is not man only, because man is after every creature; or He is man only, and He is after 
every creature. And how is He the first-born of every creature, except because being that Word which is 
before every creature; and therefore, the first-born of every creature, He becomes flesh and dwells in us, 
that is, assumes that man’s nature which is after every creature, and so dwells with him and in him, in us, 
that neither is humanity taken away from Christ, nor His divinity denied? For if He is only before every 
creature, humanity is taken away from Him; but if He is only man, the divinity which is before every 
creature is interfered with. Both of these, therefore, are leagued together in Christ, and both are 
conjoined, and both are linked with one another. And rightly, as there is in Him something which excels 
the creature, the agreement of the divinity and the humanity seems to be pledged in Him: for which 
reason He who is declared as made the “Mediator between God and man” is revealed to have associated 
in Himself God and man. And if the same apostle says of Christ, that “having put off the flesh, He spoiled 
powers, they being openly triumphed over in Himself,” he certainly did not without a meaning propound 
that the flesh was put off, unless because he wished it to be understood that it was again put on also at 
the resurrection. Who, therefore, is He that thus put off and put on the flesh? Let the heretics seek out. 
For we know that the Word of God was invested with the substance of flesh, and that He again was 
divested of the same bodily material, which again He took up in the resurrection and resumed as a 
garment. And yet Christ could neither have been divested of nor invested with manhood, had He been 
only man: for man is never either deprived of nor invested with himself. For that must be something else, 
whatever it may be, which by any other is either taken away or put on. Whence, reasonably, it was the 
Word of God who put off the flesh, and again in the resurrection put it on, since He put it off because at 
His birth He had been invested with it. Therefore in Christ it is God who is invested, and moreover must 
be divested, because He who is invested must also likewise be He who is divested; whereas, as man, He is 
invested with and divested of, as it were, a certain tunic of the compacted body. And therefore by 
consequence He was, as we have said, the Word of God, who is revealed to be at one time invested, at 
another time divested of the flesh. For this, moreover, He before predicted in blessings: “He shall wash 
His garment in wine, and His clothing in the blood of the grape.” If the garment in Christ be the flesh, and 
the clothing itself be the body, let it be asked who is He whose body is clothing, and garment flesh? For to 
us it is evident that the flesh is the garment, and the body the clothing of the Word; and He washed His 


bodily substance, and purified the material of the flesh in blood, that is, in wine, by His passion, in the 
human character that He had undertaken. Whence, if indeed He is washed, He is man, because the 
garment which is washed is the flesh; but He who washes is the Word of God, who, in order that He might 
wash the garment, was made the taker-up of the garment. Rightly, from that substance which is taken that 
it might be washed, He is revealed as a man, even as from the authority of the Word who washed it He is 
manifested to be God. 


CHAPTER XXII. ARGUMENT—THAT THE SAME DIVINE MAJESTY IS IN CHRIST, HE ONCE MORE ASSERTS BY OTHER 
SCRIPTURES 


But why, although we appear to hasten to another branch of the argument, should we pass over that 
passage in the apostle: “Who, although He was in the form of God, did not think it robbery that He should 
be equal with God; but emptied Himself, taking up the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of 
men; and found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, becoming obedient even unto death, even the 
death of the cross. Wherefore also God hath highly exalted Him, and hath given Him a name which is 
above every name; that in the name of Jesus every knee should be bent, of things in heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the earth; and every tongue should confess that Jesus is Lord, in the glory of God 
the Father?” “Who, although He was in the form of God,” he says. If Christ had been only man, He would 
have been spoken of as in “the image” of God, not “in the form” of God. For we know that man was made 
after the image or likeness, not after the form, of God. Who then is that angel who, as we have said, was 
made in the form of God? But neither do we read of the form of God in angels, except because this one is 
chief and royal above all—the Son of God, the Word of God, the imitator of all His Father’s works, in that 
He Himself worketh even as His Father. He is—as we have declared—in the form of God the Father. And 
He is reasonably affirmed to be in the form of God, in that He Himself, being above all things, and having 
the divine power over every creature, is also God after the example of the Father. Yet He obtained this 
from His own Father, that He should be both God of all and should be Lord, and be begotten and made 
known from Himself as God in the form of God the Father. He then, although He was in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery that He should be equal with God. For although He remembered that He was God 
from God the Father, He never either compared or associated Himself with God the Father, mindful that 
He was from His Father, and that He possessed that very thing that He is, because the Father had given it 
Him. Thence, finally, both before the assumption of the flesh, and moreover after the assumption of the 
body, besides, after the resurrection itself, He yielded all obedience to the Father, and still yields it as 
ever. Whence it is proved that He thought that the claim of a certain divinity would be robbery, to wit, that 
of equalling Himself with God the Father; but, on the other hand, obedient and subject to all His rule and 
will, He even was contented to take on Him the form of a servant—that is, to become man; and the 
substance of flesh and body which, as it came to Him from the bondage of His forefathers’ sins according 
to His manhood, He undertook by being born, at which time moreover He emptied Himself, in that He did 
not refuse to take upon Him the frailty incident to humanity. Because if He had been born man only, He 
would not have been emptied in respect of this; for man, being born, is increased, not emptied. For in 
beginning to be that which He could not possess, so long as He did not exist, as we have said, He is not 
emptied, but is rather increased and enriched. But if Christ is emptied in being born, in taking the form of 
a servant, how is He man only? Of whom it could more truly have been said that He was enriched, not 
emptied, at the time that He was born, except because the authority of the divine Word, reposing for 
awhile in taking upon itself humanity, and not exercising itself with its real strength, casts itself down, and 
puts itself off for the time, in bearing the humanity which it has undertaken? It empties itself in 
descending to injuries and reproaches, in bearing abominations, in experiencing things unworthy; and yet 
of this humility there is present at once an eminent reward. For He has “received a name which is above 
every name,” which assuredly we understand to be none other than the name of God. For since it belongs 
to God alone to be above all things, it follows that the name which is that God’s who is above all things, is 
above every name; which name by consequence is certainly His who, although He was “in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery for Him to be equal with God.” For neither, if Christ were not God, would 
every knee bend itself in His name, “of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth;” 
nor would things visible and invisible, even every creature of all things, be subjected or be placed under 
man, when they might remember that they were before man. Whence, since Christ is said to be in the 
form of God, and since it is shown that for His nativity according to the flesh He emptied Himself; and 
since it is declared that He received from the Father that name which is above every name; and since it is 
shown that in His name “every knee of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth, 
bend and bow” themselves; and this very thing is asserted to be a furtherance of the glory of God the 
Father; consequently He is not man only, from the fact that He became obedient to the Father, even to 
death, yea, the death of the cross; but, moreover, from the proclamation by these higher matters of the 
divinity of Christ, Christ Jesus is shown to be Lord and God, which the heretics will not have. 


CHAPTER XXIII. ARGUMENT 


AND THIS IS SO MANIFEST, THAT SOME HERETICS HAVE THOUGHT HIM TO BE GOD THE FATHER, OTHERS THAT 
HE WAS ONLY GOD WITHOUT THE FLESH 


In this place I may be permitted also to collect arguments from the side of other heretics. It is a 


substantial kind of proof which is gathered even from an adversary, so as to prove the truth even from the 
very enemies of truth. For it is so far manifest that He is declared in the Scriptures to be God, that many 
heretics, moved by the magnitude and truth of this divinity, exaggerating His honours above measure, 
have dared to announce or to think Him not the Son, but God the Father Himself. And this, although it is 
contrary to the truth of the Scriptures, is still a great and excellent argument for the divinity of Christ, 
who is so far God, except as Son of God, born of God, that very many heretics—as we have said—have so 
accepted Him as God, as to think that He must be pronounced not the Son, but the Father. Therefore let it 
be considered whether He is God or not, since His authority has so affected some, that, as we have 
already said above, they have thought Him God the Father Himself, and have confessed the divinity in 
Christ with such impetuosity and effusion—compelled to it by the manifest divinity in Christ—that they 
thought that He whom they read of as the Son, because they perceived Him to be God, must be the 
Father. Moreover, other heretics have so far embraced the manifest divinity of Christ, as to say that He 
was without flesh, and to withdraw from Him the whole humanity which He took upon Him, lest, by 
associating with Him a human nativity, as they conceived it, they should diminish in Him the power of the 
divine name. This, however, we do not approve; but we quote it as an argument to prove that Christ is 
God, to this extent, that some, taking away the manhood, have thought Him God only, and some have 
thought Him God the Father Himself; when reason and the proportion of the heavenly Scriptures show 
Christ to be God, but as the Son of God; and the Son of man, having been taken up, moreover by God, that 
He must be believed to be man also. Because if He came to man, that He might be Mediator of God and 
men, it behoved Him to be with man, and the Word to be made flesh, that in His own self He might link 
together the agreement of earthly things with heavenly things, by associating in Himself pledges of both 
natures, and uniting God to man and man to God; so that reasonably the Son of God might be made by the 
assumption of flesh the Son of man, and the Son of man by the reception of the Word of God the Son of 
God. This most profound and recondite mystery, destined before the worlds for the salvation of the human 
race, is found to be fulfilled in the Lord Jesus Christ, both God and man, that the human race might be 
placed within the reach of the enjoyment of eternal salvation. 


CHAPTER XXIV. ARGUMENT 


THAT THESE HAVE THEREFORE ERRED, BY THINKING THAT THERE WAS NO DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SON OF 
GOD AND THE SON OF MAN; BECAUSE THEY HAVE ILL UNDERSTOOD THE SCRIPTURE 


But the material of that heretical error has arisen, as I judge, from this, that they think that there is no 
distinction between the Son of God and the Son of man; because if a distinction were made, Jesus Christ 
would easily be proved to be both man and God. For they will have it that the self-same that is man, the 
Son of man, appears also as the Son of God; that man and flesh and that same frail substance may be said 
to be also the Son of God Himself. Whence, since no distinction is discerned between the Son of man and 
the Son of God, but the Son of man Himself is asserted to be the Son of God, the same Christ and the Son 
of God is asserted to be man only; by which they strive to exclude, “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.” “And ye shall call His name Emmanuel; which is, interpreted, God with us.” For they propose 
and put forward what is told in the Gospel of Luke, whence they strive to maintain not what is the truth, 
but only what they want it to be: “The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee; therefore also the Holy Thing which is born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” 
If, then, say they, the angel of God says to Mary, “that Holy Thing which is born of thee,” the substance of 
flesh and body is of Mary; but he has set forth that this substance, that is, that Holy Thing which is born of 
her, is the Son of God. Man, say they, himself, and that bodily flesh; that which is called holy, itself is the 
Son of God. That also when the Scripture says that “Holy Thing,” we should understand thereby Christ the 
man, the Son of man; and when it places before us the Son of God, we ought to perceive, not man, but 
God. And yet the divine Scripture easily convicts and discloses the frauds and artifices of the heretics. For 
if it were thus only, “The Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee; 
therefore that Holy Thing which is born of thee shall be called the Son of God,” perchance we should have 
had to strive against them in another sort, and to have sought for other arguments, and to have taken up 
other weapons, with which to overcome both their snares and their wiles; but since the Scripture itself, 
abounding in heavenly fulness, divests itself of the calumnies of these heretics, we easily depend upon 
that that is written, and overcome those errors without any hesitation. For it said, not as we have already 
stated, “Therefore the Holy Thing which shall be born of thee;” but added the conjunction, for it says, 
“Therefore also that Holy Thing which shall be born of thee,” so as to make it plain that that Holy Thing 
which is born of her—that is, that substance of flesh and body—is not the Son of God primarily, but 
consequently, and in the secondary place; but primarily, that the Son of God is the Word of God, incarnate 
by that Spirit of whom the angel says, “The Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee.” For He is the legitimate Son of God who is of God Himself; and He, while He 
assumes that Holy Thing, and links to Himself the Son of man, and draws Him and transfers Him to 
Himself, by His connection and mingling of association becomes responsible for and makes Him the Son 
of God, which by nature He was not, so that the original cause of that name Son of God is in the Spirit of 
the Lord, who descended and came, and that there is only the continuance of the name in the case of the 
Son of man; and by consequence He reasonably became the Son of God, although originally He is not the 
Son of God. And therefore the angel, seeing that arrangement, and providing for that order of the mystery, 
did not confuse every thing in such a way as to leave no trace of a distinction, but established the 
distinction by saying, “Therefore also that Holy Thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son 


of God;” lest, had he not arranged that distribution with his balances, but had left the matter all mixed up 
in confusion, it had really afforded occasion to heretics to declare that the Son of man, in that He is man, 
is the same as the Son of God and man. But now, explaining severally the ordinance and the reason of so 
great a mystery, he evidently set forth in saying, “And that Holy Thing which shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God;” the proof that the Son of God descended, and that He, in taking up into Himself 
the Son of man, consequently made Him the Son of God, because the Son of God associated and joined 
Him to Himself. So that, while the Son of man cleaves in His nativity to the Son of God, by that very 
mingling He holds that as pledged and derived which of His own nature He could not possess. And thus by 
the word of the angel the distinction is made, against the desire of the heretics, between the Son of God 
and man; yet with their association, by pressing them to understand that Christ the Son of man is man, 
and also to receive the Son of God and man the Son of God; that is, the Word of God as it is written as 
God; and thus to acknowledge that Christ Jesus the Lord, connected on both sides, so to speak, is on both 
sides woven in and grown together, and associated in the same agreement of both substances, by the 
binding to one another of a mutual alliance—man and God by the truth of the Scripture which declares 
this very thing. 


CHAPTER XXV. ARGUMENT 


AND THAT IT DOES NOT FOLLOW THENCE, THAT BECAUSE CHRIST DIED IT MUST ALSO BE RECEIVED THAT GOD 
DIED; FOR SCRIPTURE SETS FORTH THAT NOT ONLY WAS CHRIST GOD, BUT MAN ALSO 


Therefore, say they, if Christ is not man only, but God also—and Scripture tells us that He died for us, and 
was raised again—then Scripture teaches us to believe that God died; or if God does not die, and Christ is 
said to have died, then Christ will not be God, because God cannot be admitted to have died. If they ever 
could understand or had understood what they read, they would never speak after such a perilous fashion. 
But the folly of error is always hasty in its descent, and it is no new thing if those who have forsaken the 
lawful faith descend even to perilous results. For if Scripture were to set forth that Christ is God only, and 
that there was no association of human weakness mingled in His nature, this intricate argument of theirs 
might reasonably avail something. If Christ is God, and Christ died, then God died. But when Scripture 
determines, as we have frequently shown, that He is not only God, but man also, it follows that what is 
immortal may be held to have remained uncorrupted. For who cannot understand that the divinity is 
impassible, although the human weakness is liable to suffering? When, therefore, Christ is understood to 
be mingled and associated as well of that which God is, as of that which man is—for “the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt in us’—who cannot easily apprehend of himself, without any teacher and interpreter, that 
it was not that in Christ that died which is God, but that in Him died which is man? For what if the divinity 
in Christ does not die, but the substance of the flesh only is destroyed, when in other men also, who are 
not flesh only, but flesh and soul, the flesh indeed alone suffers the inroads of wasting and death, while 
the soul is seen to be uncorrupted, and beyond the laws of destruction and death? For this also our Lord 
Himself said, exhorting us to martyrdom and to contempt of all human power: “Fear not those who slay 
the body, but cannot kill the soul.” But if the immortal soul cannot be killed or slain in any other, although 
the body and flesh by itself can be slain, how much rather assuredly could not the Word of God and God in 
Christ be put to death at all, although the flesh alone and the body was slain! For if in any man whatever, 
the soul has this excellence of immortality that it cannot be slain, much more has the nobility of the Word 
of God this power of not being slain. For if the power of men fails to slay the sacred power of God, and if 
the cruelty of man fails to destroy the soul, much more ought it to fail to slay the Word of God. For as the 
soul itself, which was made by the Word of God, is not killed by men, certainly much rather will it be 
believed that the Word of God cannot be destroyed. And if the sanguinary cruelty of men cannot do more 
against men than only to slay the body, how much more certainly it will not have power against Christ 
beyond in the same way slaying the body! So that, while from these considerations it is gathered that 
nothing but the human nature in Christ was put to death, it appears that the Word in Him was not drawn 
down into mortality. For if Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, who, it is admitted, were only men, are 
manifested to be alive—for all they, says He, “live unto God;” and death in them does not destroy the soul, 
although it dissolves the bodies themselves: for it could exercise its power on the bodies, it did not avail to 
exercise it on the souls: for the one in them was mortal, and therefore died; the other in them was 
immortal, and therefore is understood not to have been extinguished: for which reason they are affirmed 
and said to live unto God,—much rather death in Christ could have power against the material of His body 
alone, while against the divinity of the Word it could not bring itself to bear. For the power of death is 
broken when the authority of immortality intervenes. 


CHAPTER XXVI. ARGUMENT 
MOREOVER, AGAINST THE SABELLIANS HE PROVES THAT THE FATHER IS ONE, THE SON ANOTHER 


But from this occasion of Christ being proved from the sacred authority of the divine writings not man 
only, but God also, other heretics, breaking forth, contrive to impair the religious position in Christ; by 
this very fact wishing to show that Christ is God the Father, in that He is asserted to be not man only, but 
also is declared to be God. For thus say they, If it is asserted that God is one, and Christ is God, then say 
they, If the Father and Christ be one God, Christ will be called the Father. Wherein they are proved to be 
in error, not knowing Christ, but following the sound of a name; for they are not willing that He should be 


the second person after the Father, but the Father Himself. And since these things are easily answered, 
few words shall be said. For who does not acknowledge that the person of the Son is second after the 
Father, when he reads that it was said by the Father, consequently to the Son, “Let us make man in our 
image and our likeness;” and that after this it was related, “And God made man, in the image of God made 
He him?” Or when he holds in his hands: “The Lord rained upon Sodom and Gomorrha fire and brimstone 
from the Lord from heaven?” Or when he reads (as having been said) to Christ: “Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten Thee. Ask of me, and I will give Thee the heathens for Thine inheritance, and the ends of 
the earth for Thy possession?” Or when also that beloved writer says: “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit 
Thou on my right hand, until I shall make Thine enemies the stool of Thy feet?” Or when, unfolding the 
prophecies of Isaiah, he finds it written thus: “Thus saith the Lord to Christ my Lord?” Or when he reads: 
“T came not down from heaven to do mine own will, but the will of Him that sent me?” Or when he finds it 
written: “Because He who sent me is greater than I?” Or when he considers the passage: “I go to my 
Father, and your Father; to my God, and your God?” Or when he finds it placed side by side with others: 
“Moreover, in your law it is written that the witness of two is true. I bear witness of myself, and the Father 
who sent me beareth witness of me?” Or when the voice from heaven is: “I have both glorified Him, and I 
will glorify Him again?” Or when by Peter it is answered and said: “Thou art the Son of the living God?” 
Or when by the Lord Himself the sacrament of this revelation is approved, and He says: “Blessed art thou, 
Simon Barjona, because flesh and blood hath not revealed this to thee, but my Father which is in heaven?” 
Or when by Christ Himself it is expressed: “Father, glorify me with that glory with which I was with Thee 
before the world was made?” Or when it was said by the same: “Father, I knew that Thou hearest me 
always; but on account of those who stand around I said it, that they may believe that Thou hast sent me?” 
Or when the definition of the rule is established by Christ Himself, and it is said: “And this is life eternal, 
that they should know Thee, the only and true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent. I have 
glorified Thee upon the earth, I have finished the work which Thou gavest me?” Or when, moreover, by 
the same it is asserted and said: “All things are delivered to me by my Father?” Or when the session at the 
right hand of the Father is proved both by apostles and prophets? And I should have enough to do were I 
to endeavour to gather together all the passages whatever on this side; since the divine Scripture, not so 
much of the Old as also of the New Testament, everywhere shows Him to be born of the Father, by whom 
all things were made, and without whom nothing was made, who always has obeyed and obeys the Father; 
that He always has power over all things, but as delivered, as granted, as by the Father Himself permitted 
to Him. And what can be so evident proof that this is not the Father, but the Son; as that He is set forth as 
being obedient to God the Father, unless, if He be believed to be the Father, Christ may be said to be 
subjected to another God the Father? 


CHAPTER XXVII. ARGUMENT 
HE SKILFULLY REPLIES TO A PASSAGE WHICH THE HERETICS EMPLOYED IN DEFENCE OF THEIR OWN OPINION 


But since they frequently urge upon us the passage where it is said, “I and the Father are one,” in this 
also we shall overcome them with equal facility. For if, as the heretics think, Christ were the Father, He 
ought to have said, “I and the Father are one.” But when He says I, and afterwards introduces the Father 
by saying, “I and the Father,” He severs and distinguishes the peculiarity of His, that is, the Son’s person, 
from the paternal authority, not only in respect of the sound of the name, but moreover in respect of the 
order of the distribution of power, since He might have said, “I the Father,” if He had had it in mind that 
He Himself was the Father. And since He said “one” thing, let the heretics understand that He did not say 
“one” person. For one placed in the neuter, intimates the social concord, not the personal unity. He is said 
to be one neuter, not one masculine, because the expression is not referred to the number, but it is 
declared with reference to the association of another. Finally, He adds, and says, “We are,” not “I am,” so 
as to show, by the fact of His saying “I and the Father are,” that they are two persons. Moreover, that He 
says one, has reference to the agreement, and to the identity of judgment, and to the loving association 
itself, as reasonably the Father and Son are one in agreement, in love, and in affection; and because He is 
of the Father, whatsoever He is, He is the Son; the distinction however remaining, that He is not the 
Father who is the Son, because He is not the Son who is the Father. For He would not have added “We 
are,” if He had had it in mind that He, the only and sole Father, had become the Son. In fine, the Apostle 
Paul also apprehended this agreement of unity, with the distinction of persons notwithstanding: for in 
writing to the Corinthians he said, “I have planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the increase. Therefore 
neither is he that planteth anything, nor he that watereth, but God who gives the increase. Now he that 
planteth and he that watereth are one.” And who does not perceive that Apollos is one person and Paul 
another, and that Apollos and Paul are not one and the same person? Moreover, also, the offices 
mentioned of each one of them are different; for one is he who plants, and another he who waters. The 
Apostle Paul, however, put forward these two not as being one person, but as being “one;” so that 
although Apollos indeed is one, and Paul another, so far as respects the distinction of persons, yet as far 
as respects their agreement both are “one.” For when two persons have one judgment, one truth, one 
faith, one and the same religion, one fear of God also, they are one even although they are two persons: 
they are the same, in that they have the same mind. Since those whom the consideration of person divides 
from one another, these same again are brought together as one by the consideration of religion. And 
although they are not actually the self-same people, yet in feeling the same, they are the same; and 
although they are two, are still one, as having an association in faith, even although they bear diversity in 


persons. Besides, when at these words of the Lord the Jewish ignorance had been aroused, so that hastily 
they ran to take up stones, and said, “For a good work we stone thee not, but for blasphemy; and because 
thou, being a man, makest thyself God,” the Lord established the distinction, in giving them the principle 
on which He had either said that He was God, or wished it to be understood, and says, “Say ye of Him, 
whom the Father sanctified, and sent into this world, Thou blasphemest; because I said, I am the Son of 
God?” Even here also He said that He had the Father. He is therefore the Son, not the Father: for He 
would have confessed that He was the Father had He considered Himself to be the Father; and He 
declares that He was sanctified by His Father. In receiving, then, sanctification from the Father, He is 
inferior to the Father. Now, consequently, He who is inferior to the Father, is not the Father, but the Son; 
for had He been the Father, He would have given, and not received, sanctification. Now, however, by 
declaring that He has received sanctification from the Father, by the very fact of proving Himself to be 
less than the Father, by receiving from Him sanctification, He has shown that He is the Son, and not the 
Father. Besides, He says that He is sent: so that by that obedience wherewith the Lord Christ came, being 
sent, He might be proved to be not the Father, but the Son, who assuredly would have sent had He been 
the Father; but being sent, He was not the Father, lest the Father should be proved, in being sent, to be 
subjected to another God. And still after this He added what might dissolve all ambiguity, and quench all 
the controversy of error: for He says, in the last portion of His discourse, “Ye say, Thou blasphemest, 
because I said I am the Son of God.” Therefore if He plainly testifies that He is the Son of God, and not the 
Father, it is an instance of great temerity and excessive madness to stir up a controversy of divinity and 
religion, contrary to the testimony of the Lord Christ Himself, and to say that Christ Jesus is the Father, 
when it is observed that He has proved Himself to be, not the Father, but the Son. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. ARGUMENT 
HE PROVES ALSO THAT THE WORDS SPOKEN TO PHILIP MAKE NOTHING FOR THE SABELLIANS 


Hereto also I will add that view wherein the heretic, while he rejoices as if at the loss of some power of 
seeing special truth and light, acknowledges the total blindness of his error. For again and again, and 
frequently, he objects that it was said, “Have I been so long time with you, and do ye not know me, Philip? 
He who hath seen me, hath seen the Father also.” But let him learn what he does not understand. Philip is 
reproved, and rightly, and deservedly indeed, because he has said, “Lord, show us the Father, and it 
sufficeth us.” For when had he either heard from Christ, or learnt that Christ was the Father? although, on 
the other hand, he had frequently heard, and had often learned, rather that He was the Son, not that He 
was the Father. For what the Lord said, “If ye have known me, ye have known my Father also: and 
henceforth ye have known Him, and have seen Him,” He said not as wishing to be understood Himself to 
be the Father, but implying that he who thoroughly, and fully, and with all faith and all religiousness, drew 
near to the Son of God, by all means shall attain, through the Son Himself, in whom he thus believes, to 
the Father, and shall see Him. “For no one,” says He, “can come to the Father, but by me.” And therefore 
he shall not only come to God the Father, and shall know the Father Himself; but, moreover, he ought thus 
to hold, and so to presume in mind and heart, that he has henceforth not only known, but seen the Father. 
For often the divine Scripture announces things that are not yet done as being done, because thus they 
shall be; and things which by all means have to happen, it does not predict as if they were future, but 
narrates as if they were done. And thus, although Christ had not been born as yet in the times of Isaiah 
the prophet, he said, “For unto us a child is born;” and although Mary had not yet been approached, he 
said, “And I approached unto the prophetess; and she conceived, and bare a son.” And when Christ had 
not yet made known the mind of the Father, it is said, “And His name shall be called the Angel of Great 
Counsel.” And when He had not yet suffered, he declared, “He is as a sheep led to the slaughter.” And 
although the cross had never yet existed, He said, “All day long have I stretched out my hands to an 
unbelieving people.” And although not yet had He been scornfully given to drink, the Scripture says, “In 
my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.” And although He had not yet been stripped, He said, “Upon my 
vesture they did cast lots, and they numbered my bones: they pierced my hands and my feet.” For the 
divine Scripture, foreseeing, speaks of things which it knows shall be as being already done, and speaks of 
things as perfected which it regards as future, but which shall come to pass without any doubt. And thus 
the Lord in the present passage said, “Henceforth ye have known and have seen Him.” Now He said that 
the Father should be seen by whomsoever had followed the Son, not as if the Son Himself should be the 
Father seen, but that whosoever was willing to follow Him, and be His disciple, should obtain the reward 
of being able to see the Father. For He also is the image of God the Father; so that it is added, moreover, 
to these things, that “as the Father worketh, so also the Son worketh.” And the Son is an imitator of all the 
Father’s works, so that every one may regard it just as if he saw the Father, when he sees Him who always 
imitates the invisible Father in all His works. But if Christ is the Father Himself, in what manner does He 
immediately add, and say, “Whosoever believeth in me, the works that I do he shall do also; and greater 
works than these shall he do; because I go to my Father?” And He further subjoins, “If ye love me, keep 
my commandments; and I will ask the Father, and He will give you another Comforter.” After which also 
He adds this: “If any one loveth me, he shall keep my word: and my Father will love him; and we will come 
unto him, and will make our abode with him.” Moreover, also, He added this too: “But the Advocate, that 
Holy Spirit whom the Father will send, He will teach you, and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.” He utters, further, that passage when He shows Himself to be the Son, 
and reasonably subjoins, and says, “If ye loved me, ye would rejoice because I go unto the Father: for the 


Father is greater than I.” But what shall we say when He also continues in these words: “I am the true 
vine, and my Father is the husbandman. Every branch in me that beareth not fruit He taketh away; and 
every branch that beareth fruit He purgeth, that it may bring forth more fruit?” Still He persists, and 
adds: “As the Father hath loved me, so also have I loved you: remain in my love. If ye have kept my 
commandments, ye shall remain in my love; even as I have kept the Father’s commandments, and remain 
in His love.” Further, He says in addition: “But I have called you friends; for all things which I have heard 
of my Father I have made known unto you.” Moreover, He adds to all this: “But all these things will they 
do unto you for my name’s sake, because they know not Him that sent me.” These things then, after the 
former, evidently attesting Him to be not the Father but the Son, the Lord would never have added, if He 
had had it in mind, either that He was the Father, or wished Himself to be understood as the Father, 
except that He might declare this, that every man ought henceforth to consider, in seeing the image of 
God the Father through the Son, that it was as if he saw the Father; since every one believing on the Son 
may be exercised in the contemplation of the likeness, so that, being accustomed to seeing the divinity in 
likeness, he may go forward, and grow even to the perfect contemplation of God the Father Almighty. And 
since he who has imbibed this truth into his mind and soul, and has believed of all things that thus it shall 
be, he shall even now see, as it were, in some measure the Father whom he will see hereafter; and he may 
so regard it, as if he actually held, what he knows for certain that he shall one day hold. But if Christ 
Himself had been the Father, why did He promise as future, a reward which He had already granted and 
given? For that He says, “Blessed are they of a pure heart, for they shall see God,” it is understood to 
promise the contemplation and vision of the Father; therefore He had not given this; for why should He 
promise if He had already given? For He had given if He was the Father: for He was seen, and He was 
touched. But since, when Christ Himself is seen and touched, He still promises, and says that he who is of 
a pure heart shall see God, He proves by this very saying that He who was then present was not the 
Father, seeing that He was seen, and yet promised that whoever should be of a pure heart should see the 
Father. It was therefore not the Father, but the Son, who promised this, because He who was the Son 
promised that which had yet to be seen; and His promise would have been superfluous unless He had 
been the Son. For why did He promise to the pure in heart that they should see the Father, if already they 
who were then present saw Christ as the Father? But because He was the Son, not the Father, rightly also 
He was then seen as the Son, because He was the image of God; and the Father, because He is invisible, is 
promised and pointed out as to be seen by the pure in heart. Let it then be enough to have suggested even 
these points against that heretic; a few words about many things. For a field which is indeed both wide 
and expansive would be laid open if we should desire to discuss that heretic more fully; seeing that 
bereaved, in these two particulars, as it were of his eyes plucked out, he is altogether overcome in the 
blindness of his doctrine. 


CHAPTER XXIX. ARGUMENT 


HE NEXT TEACHES US THAT THE AUTHORITY OF THE FAITH ENJOINS, AFTER THE FATHER AND THE SON, TO 
BELIEVE ALSO ON THE HOLY SPIRIT, WHOSE OPERATIONS HE ENUMERATES FROM SCRIPTURE 


Moreover, the order of reason, and the authority of the faith in the disposition of the words and in the 
Scriptures of the Lord, admonish us after these things to believe also on the Holy Spirit, once promised to 
the Church, and in the appointed occasions of times given. For He was promised by Joel the prophet, but 
given by Christ. “In the last days,” says the prophet, “I will pour out of my Spirit upon my servants and my 
handmaids.” And the Lord said, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins ye remit, they shall be remitted; 
and whose ye retain, they shall be retained.” But this Holy Spirit the Lord Christ calls at one time “the 
Paraclete,” at another pronounces to be the “Spirit of truth.” And He is not new in the Gospel, nor yet 
even newly given; for it was He Himself who accused the people in the prophets, and in the apostles gave 
them the appeal to the Gentiles. For the former deserved to be accused, because they had contemned the 
law; and they of the Gentiles who believe deserve to be aided by the defence of the Spirit, because they 
earnestly desire to attain to the Gospel law. Assuredly in the Spirit there are different kinds of offices, 
because in the times there is a different order of occasions; and yet, on this account, He who discharges 
these offices is not different, nor is He another in so acting, but He is one and the same, distributing His 
offices according to the times, and the occasions and impulses of things. Moreover, the Apostle Paul says, 
“Having the same Spirit; as it is written, I believed, and therefore have I spoken; we also believe, and 
therefore speak.” He is therefore one and the same Spirit who was in the prophets and apostles, except 
that in the former He was occasional, in the latter always. But in the former not as being always in them, 
in the latter as abiding always in them; and in the former distributed with reserve, in the latter all poured 
out; in the former given sparingly, in the latter liberally bestowed; not yet manifested before the Lord’s 
resurrection, but conferred after the resurrection. For, said He, “I will pray the Father, and He will give 
you another Advocate, that He may be with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth.” And, “When He, the 
Advocate, shall come, whom I shall send unto you from my Father, the Spirit of truth who proceedeth from 
my Father.” And, “If I go not away, that Advocate shall not come to you; but if I go away, I will send Him to 
you.” And, “When the Spirit of truth shall come, He will direct you into all the truth.” And because the 
Lord was about to depart to the heavens, He gave the Paraclete out of necessity to the disciples; so as not 
to leave them in any degree orphans, which was little desirable, and forsake them without an advocate 
and some kind of protector. For this is He who strengthened their hearts and minds, who marked out the 
Gospel sacraments, who was in them the enlightener of divine things; and they being strengthened, 
feared, for the sake of the Lord’s name, neither dungeons nor chains, nay, even trod under foot the very 


powers of the world and its tortures, since they were henceforth armed and strengthened by the same 
Spirit, having in themselves the gifts which this same Spirit distributes, and appropriates to the Church, 
the spouse of Christ, as her ornaments. This is He who places prophets in the Church, instructs teachers, 
directs tongues, gives powers and healings, does wonderful works, offers discrimination of spirits, affords 
powers of government, suggests counsels, and orders and arranges whatever other gifts there are of 
charismata; and thus make the Lord’s Church everywhere, and in all, perfected and completed. This is He 
who, after the manner of a dove, when our Lord was baptized, came and abode upon Him, dwelling in 
Christ full and entire, and not maimed in any measure or portion; but with His whole overflow copiously 
distributed and sent forth, so that from Him others might receive some enjoyment of His graces: the 
source of the entire Holy Spirit remaining in Christ, so that from Him might be drawn streams of gifts and 
works, while the Holy Spirit dwelt affluently in Christ. For truly Isaiah, prophesying this, said: “And the 
Spirit of wisdom and understanding shall rest upon Him, the Spirit of counsel and might, the Spirit of 
knowledge and piety; and the Spirit of the fear of the Lord shall fill Him.” This self-same thing also he said 
in the person of the Lord Himself, in another place, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; because He has 
anointed me, He has sent me to preach the Gospel to the poor.” Similarly David: “Wherefore God, even 
Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” Of Him the Apostle Paul says: 
“For he who hath not the Spirit of Christ is none of His.” “And where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” He it is who effects with water the second birth as a certain seed of divine generation, and a 
consecration of a heavenly nativity, the pledge of a promised inheritance, and as it were a kind of 
handwriting of eternal salvation; who can make us God’s temple, and fit us for His house; who solicits the 
divine hearing for us with groanings that cannot be uttered; filling the offices of advocacy, and 
manifesting the duties of our defence,—an inhabitant given for our bodies and an effector of their 
holiness. Who, working in us for eternity, can also produce our bodies at the resurrection of immortality, 
accustoming them to be associated in Himself with heavenly power, and to be allied with the divine 
eternity of the Holy Spirit. For our bodies are both trained in Him and by Him to advance to immortality, 
by learning to govern themselves with moderation according to His decrees. For this is He who “desireth 
against the flesh,” because “the flesh resisteth against the Spirit.” This is He who restrains insatiable 
desires, controls immoderate lusts, quenches unlawful fires, conquers reckless impulses, repels 
drunkenness, checks avarice, drives away luxurious revellings, links love, binds together affections, keeps 
down sects, orders the rule of truth, overcomes heretics, turns out the wicked, guards the Gospel. Of this 
says the same apostle: “We have not received the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God.” 
Concerning Him he exultingly says: “And I think also that I have the Spirit of God.” Of Him he says: “The 
Spirit of the prophets is subject to the prophets.” Of Him also he tells: “Now the Spirit speaketh plainly, 
that in the last times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, doctrines of 
demons, who speak lies in hypocrisy, having their conscience cauterized.” Established in this Spirit, “none 
ever calleth Jesus anathema;” no one has ever denied Christ to be the Son of God, or has rejected God the 
Creator; no one utters any words of his own contrary to the Scriptures; no one ordains other and 
sacrilegious decrees; no one draws up different laws. Whosoever shall blaspheme against Him, “hath not 
forgiveness, not only in this world, but also not in the world to come.” This is He who in the apostles gives 
testimony to Christ; in the martyrs shows forth the constant faithfulness of their religion; in virgins 
restrains the admirable continency of their sealed chastity; in others, guards the laws of the Lord’s 
doctrine incorrupt and uncontaminated; destroys heretics, corrects the perverse, condemns infidels, 
makes known pretenders; moreover, rebukes the wicked, keeps the Church uncorrupt and inviolate, in the 
sanctity of a perpetual virginity and truth. 


CHAPTER XXX. ARGUMENT 


IN FINE, NOTWITHSTANDING THE SAID HERETICS HAVE GATHERED THE ORIGIN OF THEIR ERROR FROM 
CONSIDERATION OF WHAT IS WRITTEN: ALTHOUGH WE CALL CHRIST GOD, AND THE FATHER GOD, STILL 
SCRIPTURE DOES NOT SET FORTH TWO GODS, ANY MORE THAN TWO LORDS OR TWO TEACHERS 


And now, indeed, concerning the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, let it be sufficient to have 
briefly said thus much, and to have laid down these points concisely, without carrying them out in a 
lengthened argument. For they could be presented more diffusely and continued in a more expanded 
disputation, since the whole of the Old and New Testaments might be adduced in testimony that thus the 
true faith stands. But because heretics, ever struggling against the truth, are accustomed to prolong the 
controversy of pure tradition and Catholic faith, being offended against Christ; because He is, moreover, 
asserted to be God by the Scriptures also, and this is believed to be so by us; we must rightly—that every 
heretical calumny may be removed from our faith—contend, concerning the fact that Christ is God also, in 
such a way as that it may not militate against the truth of Scripture; nor yet against our faith, how there is 
declared to be one God by the Scriptures, and how it is held and believed by us. For as well they who say 
that Jesus Christ Himself is God the Father, as moreover they who would have Him to be only man, have 
gathered thence the sources and reasons of their error and perversity; because when they perceived that 
it was written that “God is one,” they thought that they could not otherwise hold such an opinion than by 
supposing that it must be believed either that Christ was man only, or really God the Father. And they 
were accustomed in such a way to connect their sophistries as to endeavour to justify their own error. And 
thus they who say that Jesus Christ is the Father argue as follows:—If God is one, and Christ is God, Christ 
is the Father, since God is one. If Christ be not the Father, because Christ is God the Son, there appear to 
be two Gods introduced, contrary to the Scriptures. And they who contend that Christ is man only, 


conclude on the other hand thus:—If the Father is one, and the Son another, but the Father is God and 
Christ is God, then there is not one God, but two Gods are at once introduced, the Father and the Son; and 
if God is one, by consequence Christ must be a man, so that rightly the Father may be one God. Thus 
indeed the Lord is, as it were, crucified between two thieves, even as He was formerly placed; and thus 
from either side He receives the sacrilegious reproaches of such heretics as these. But neither the Holy 
Scriptures nor we suggest to them the reasons of their perdition and blindness, if they either will not, or 
cannot, see what is evidently written in the midst of the divine documents. For we both know, and read, 
and believe, and maintain that God is one, who made the heaven as well as the earth, since we neither 
know any other, nor shall we at any time know such, seeing that there is none. “I,” says He, “am God, and 
there is none beside me, righteous and a Saviour.” And in another place: “I am the first and the last, and 
beside me there is no God who is as I.” And, “Who hath meted out heaven with a span, and the earth with 
a handful? Who has suspended the mountains in a balance, and the woods on scales?” And Hezekiah: 
“That all may know that Thou art God alone.” Moreover, the Lord Himself: “Why askest thou me 
concerning that which is good? God alone is good.” Moreover, the Apostle Paul says: “Who only hath 
immortality, and dwelleth in the light that no man can approach unto, whom no man hath seen, nor can 
see.” And in another place: “But a mediator is not a mediator of one, but God is one.” But even as we hold, 
and read, and believe this, thus we ought to pass over no portion of the heavenly Scriptures, since indeed 
also we ought by no means to reject those marks of Christ’s divinity which are laid down in the Scriptures, 
that we may not, by corrupting the authority of the Scriptures, be held to have corrupted the integrity of 
our holy faith. And let us therefore believe this, since it is most faithful that Jesus Christ the Son of God is 
our Lord and God; because “in the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and God was the 
Word. The same was in the beginning with God.” And, “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt in us.” And, 
“My Lord and my God.” And, “Whose are the fathers, and of whom according to the flesh Christ came, 
who is over all, God blessed for evermore.” What, then, shall we say? Does Scripture set before us two 
Gods? How, then, does it say that “God is one?” Or is not Christ God also? How, then, is it said to Christ, 
“My Lord and my God?” Unless, therefore, we hold all this with fitting veneration and lawful argument, 
we Shall reasonably be thought to have furnished a scandal to the heretics, not assuredly by the fault of 
the heavenly Scriptures, which never deceive; but by the presumption of human error, whereby they have 
chosen to be heretics. And in the first place, we must turn the attack against them who undertake to make 
against us the charge of saying that there are two Gods. It is written, and they cannot deny it, that “there 
is one Lord.” What, then, do they think of Christ?—that He is Lord, or that He is not Lord at all? But they 
do not doubt absolutely that He is Lord; therefore, if their reasoning be true, here are already two Lords. 
How, then, is it true according to the Scriptures, there is one Lord? And Christ is called the “one Master.” 
Nevertheless we read that the Apostle Paul also is a master. Then, according to this, our Master is not 
one, for from these things we conclude that there are two masters. How, then, according to the 
Scriptures, is “one our Master, even Christ?” In the Scriptures there is one “called good, even God;” but in 
the same Scriptures Christ is also asserted to be good. There is not, then, if they rightly conclude, one 
good, but even two good. How, then, according to the scriptural faith, is there said to be only one good? 
But if they do not think that it can by any means interfere with the truth that there is one Lord, that Christ 
also is Lord, nor with the truth that one is our Master, that Paul also is our master, or with the truth that 
one is good, that Christ also is called good; on the same reasoning, let them understand that, from the fact 
that God is one, no obstruction arises to the truth that Christ also is declared to be God. 


CHAPTER XXXI. ARGUMENT 


BUT THAT GOD, THE SON OF GOD, BORN OF GOD THE FATHER FROM EVERLASTING, WHO WAS ALWAYS IN THE 
FATHER, IS THE SECOND PERSON TO THE FATHER, WHO DOES NOTHING WITHOUT HIS FATHER’S DECREE; AND 
THAT HE IS LORD, AND THE ANGEL OF GOD’S GREAT COUNSEL, TO WHOM THE FATHER’S GODHEAD IS GIVEN BY 
COMMUNITY OF SUBSTANCE 


Thus God the Father, the Founder and Creator of all things, who only knows no beginning, invisible, 
infinite, immortal, eternal, is one God; to whose greatness, or majesty, or power, I would not say nothing 
can be preferred, but nothing can be compared; of whom, when He willed it, the Son, the Word, was born, 
who is not received in the sound of the stricken air, or in the tone of voice forced from the lungs, but is 
acknowledged in the substance of the power put forth by God, the mysteries of whose sacred and divine 
nativity neither an apostle has learnt, nor prophet has discovered, nor angel has known, nor creature has 
apprehended. To the Son alone they are known, who has known the secrets of the Father. He then, since 
He was begotten of the Father, is always in the Father. And I thus say always, that I may show Him not to 
be unborn, but born. But He who is before all time must be said to have been always in the Father; for no 
time can be assigned to Him who is before all time. And He is always in the Father, unless the Father be 
not always Father, only that the Father also precedes Him,—in a certain sense,—since it is necessary—in 
some degree—that He should be before He is Father. Because it is essential that He who knows no 
beginning must go before Him who has a beginning; even as He is the less as knowing that He is in Him, 
having an origin because He is born, and of like nature with the Father in some measure by His nativity, 
although He has a beginning in that He is born, inasmuch as He is born of that Father who alone has no 
beginning. He, then, when the Father willed it, proceeded from the Father, and He who was in the Father 
came forth from the Father; and He who was in the Father because He was of the Father, was 
subsequently with the Father, because He came forth from the Father,—that is to say, that divine 
substance whose name is the Word, whereby all things were made, and without whom nothing was made. 


For all things are after Him, because they are by Him. And reasonably, He is before all things, but after 
the Father, since all things were made by Him, and He proceeded from Him of whose will all things were 
made. Assuredly God proceeding from God, causing a person second to the Father as being the Son, but 
not taking from the Father that characteristic that He is one God. For if He had not been born—compared 
with Him who was unborn, an equality being manifested in both—He would make two unborn beings, and 
thus would make two Gods. If He had not been begotten—compared with Him who was not begotten, and 
as being found equal—they not being begotten, would have reasonably given two Gods, and thus Christ 
would have been the cause of two Gods. Had He been formed without beginning as the Father, and He 
Himself the beginning of all things as is the Father, this would have made two beginnings, and 
consequently would have shown to us two Gods also. Or if He also were not the Son, but the Father 
begetting from Himself another Son, reasonably, as compared with the Father, and designated as great as 
He, He would have caused two Fathers, and thus also He would have proved the existence of two Gods. 
Had He been invisible, as compared with the Invisible, and declared equal, He would have shown forth 
two Invisibles, and thus also He would have proved them to be two Gods. If incomprehensible, if also 
whatever other attributes belong to the Father, reasonably we say, He would have given rise to the 
allegation of two Gods, as these people feign. But now, whatever He is, He is not of Himself, because He is 
not unborn; but He is of the Father, because He is begotten, whether as being the Word, whether as being 
the Power, or as being the Wisdom, or as being the Light, or as being the Son; and whatever of these He 
is, in that He is not from any other source, as we have already said before, than from the Father, owing 
His origin to His Father, He could not make a disagreement in the divinity by the number of two Gods, 
since He gathered His beginning by being born of Him who is one God. In which kind, being both as well 
only-begotten as first-begotten of Him who has no beginning, He is the only one, of all things both Source 
and Head. And therefore He declared that God is one, in that He proved Him to be from no source nor 
beginning, but rather the beginning and source of all things. Moreover, the Son does nothing of His own 
will, nor does anything of His own determination; nor does He come from Himself, but obeys all His 
Father’s commands and precepts; so that, although birth proves Him to be a Son, yet obedience even to 
death declares Him the minister of the will of His Father, of whom He is. Thus making Himself obedient to 
His Father in all things, although He also is God, yet He shows the one God the Father by His obedience, 
from whom also He drew His beginning. And thus He could not make two Gods, because He did not make 
two beginnings, seeing that from Him who has no beginning He received the source of His nativity before 
all time. For since that is the beginning to other creatures which is unborn,—which God the Father only is, 
being beyond a beginning of whom He is who was born,—while He who is born of Him reasonably comes 
from Him who has no beginning, proving that to be the beginning from which He Himself is, even 
although He is God who is born, yet He shows Him to be one God whom He who was born proved to be 
without a beginning. He therefore is God, but begotten for this special result, that He should be God. He 
is also the Lord, but born for this very purpose of the Father, that He might be Lord. He is also an Angel, 
but He was destined of the Father as an Angel to announce the Great Counsel of God. And His divinity is 
thus declared, that it may not appear by any dissonance or inequality of divinity to have caused two Gods. 
For all things being subjected to Him as the Son by the Father, while He Himself, with those things which 
are subjected to Him, is subjected to His Father, He is indeed proved to be Son of His Father; but He is 
found to be both Lord and God of all else. Whence, while all things put under Him are delivered to Him 
who is God, and all things are subjected to Him, the Son refers all that He has received to the Father, 
remits again to the Father the whole authority of His divinity. The true and eternal Father is manifested as 
the one God, from whom alone this power of divinity is sent forth, and also given and directed upon the 
Son, and is again returned by the communion of substance to the Father. God indeed is shown as the Son, 
to whom the divinity is beheld to be given and extended. And still, nevertheless, the Father is proved to be 
one God; while by degrees in reciprocal transfer that majesty and divinity are again returned and 
reflected as sent by the Son Himself to the Father, who had given them; so that reasonably God the Father 
is God of all, and the source also of His Son Himself whom He begot as Lord. Moreover, the Son is God of 
all else, because God the Father put before all Him whom He begot. Thus the Mediator of God and men, 
Christ Jesus, having the power of every creature subjected to Him by His own Father, inasmuch as He is 
God; with every creature subdued to Him, found at one with His Father God, has, by abiding in that 
condition that He moreover “was heard,” briefly proved God His Father to be one and only and true God. 


On the Jewish Meats 


CHAPTER I. ARGUMENT 


NOVATIAN, A ROMAN PRESBYTER, DURING HIS RETIREMENT AT THE TIME OF THE DECIAN PERSECUTION, BEING 
URGED BY VARIOUS LETTERS FROM HIS BRETHREN, HAD WRITTEN TWO EARLIER EPISTLES AGAINST THE JEWS 
ON THE SUBJECTS OF CIRCUMCISION AND THE SABBATH, AND NOW WRITES THE PRESENT ONE ON THE JEWISH 
MEATS 


Although, most holy brethren, the day in which I receive your letters and writings is most ardently longed 
for by me, and to be reckoned among the chief and happiest—for what else is there now to make me more 
joyous?—still I think that the day is to be deemed not less notable, and among special days, wherein I 
return to you similar communications, with the affection of love that I owe you, and write you letters with 
a corresponding interest. For nothing, most holy brethren, holds me bound with such bonds, nothing stirs 
and arouses me with such a stimulus of care and anxiety, as the fear lest you should think that any 
disadvantage is suffered by you by reason of my absence; and this I strive to remedy, in labouring to show 
myself present with you by frequent letters. Although, therefore, the duty which I owe, and the charge I 
have undertaken, and the very ministerial office imposed upon me, require of me this necessity of writing 
letters, yet you still further enhance it, by stirring me up to write through means of your continual 
communications. And inclined although I am to those periodical expressions of love, you urge me the more 
by showing that you stand fast continually in the Gospel: whence it results, that by my letters I am not so 
much instructing you who are already informed, as inciting you who are already prepared. For you, who 
not only hold the Gospel pure and purged from all stain of perverse doctrine, but also energetically teach 
the same, seek not man for a master, since you show yourselves by these very things to be teachers. 
Therefore as you run, I exhort you; and as you watch, I stir you up; and as you contend against “the 
spiritual things of wickedness,” I address you; and as you press “in your course to the prize of your calling 
in Christ,” I urge you on,—that, treading under foot and rejecting as well the sacrilegious calumnies of 
heretics as also the idle fables of Jews, you may hold the sole word and teaching of Christ, so as worthily 
to claim for yourselves the authority of His name. But how perverse are the Jews, and remote from the 
understanding of their law, I have fully shown, as I believe, in two former letters, wherein it was 
absolutely proved that they are ignorant of what is the true circumcision, and what the true Sabbath; and 
their ever increasing blindness is confuted in this present epistle, wherein I have briefly discoursed 
concerning their meats, because that in them they consider that they only are holy, and that all others are 
defiled. 


CHAPTER IT. ARGUMENT 


HE FIRST OF ALL ASSERTS THAT THE LAW IS SPIRITUAL; AND THENCE, MAN’S FIRST FOOD WAS ONLY THE FRUIT 
TREES, AND THE USE OF FLESH WAS ADDED, THAT THE LAW THAT FOLLOWED SUBSEQUENTLY WAS TO BE 
UNDERSTOOD SPIRITUALLY 


Therefore, first of all, we must avail ourselves of that passage, “that the law is spiritual;” and if they deny 
it to be spiritual, they assuredly blaspheme; if, avoiding blasphemy, they confess it to be spiritual, let them 
read it spiritually. For divine things must be divinely received, and must assuredly be maintained as holy. 
But a grave fault is branded on those who attach earthly and human doctrine to sacred and spiritual 
words; and this we must beware of doing. Moreover, we may beware, if any things enjoined by God be so 
treated as if they were assumed to diminish His authority, lest, in calling some things impure and unclean, 
their institution should dishonour their ordainer. For in reprobating what He has made, He will appear to 
have condemned His own works, which He had approved as good; and He will be designated as seeming 
capricious in both cases, as the heretics indeed would have it; either in having blessed things which were 
not clean, or in subsequently reprobating as not good, creatures which He had blessed as both clean and 
good. And of this the enormity and contradiction will remain for ever if that Jewish doctrine is persisted 
in, which must be got rid of with all our ability; so that whatever is irregularly delivered by them, may be 
taken away by us, and a suitable arrangement of His works, and an appropriate and spiritual application 
of the divine law, may be restored. But to begin from the beginning of things, whence it behoves me to 
begin; the only food for the first men was fruit and the produce of the trees. For afterwards, man’s sin 
transferred his need from the fruit-trees to the produce of the earth, when the very attitude of his body 
attested the condition of his conscience. For although innocency raised men up towards the heavens to 
pluck their food from the trees so long as they had a good conscience, yet sin, when committed, bent men 
down to the earth and to the ground to gather its grain. Moreover, afterwards the use of flesh was added, 
the divine favour supplying for human necessities the kinds of meats generally fitting for suitable 
occasions. For while a more tender meat was needed to nourish men who were both tender and unskilled, 
it was still a food not prepared without toil, doubtless for their advantage, lest they should again find a 
pleasure in sinning, if the labour imposed upon sin did not exhort innocence. And since now it was no 


more a paradise to be tended, but a whole world to be cultivated, the more robust food of flesh is offered 
to men, that for the advantage of culture something more might be added to the vigour of the human 
body. All these things, as I have said, were by grace and by divine arrangement: so that either the most 
vigorous food should not be given in too small quantity for men’s support, and they should be enfeebled 
for labour; or that the more tender meat should not be too abundant, so that, oppressed beyond the 
measure of their strength, they should not be able to bear it. But the law which followed subsequently 
ordained the flesh foods with distinction: for some animals it gave and granted for use, as being clean; 
some it interdicted as not clean, and conveying pollution to those that eat them. Moreover, it gave this 
character to those that were clean, that those which chew the cud and divide the hoofs are clean; those 
are unclean which do neither one nor other of these things. So, in fishes also, the law said that those 
indeed were clean which were covered with scales and supplied with fins, but that those which were 
otherwise were not clean. Moreover, it established a distinction among the fowls, and laid down what was 
to be judged either an abomination, or clean. Thus the law ordained the exercise of very great subtlety in 
making a separation among those animals which the ancient appointment had gathered together into one 
form of blessing. What, then, are we to say? Are the animals therefore unclean? But what else is it to say 
that they are not clean, than that the law has separated them from the uses of food? And what, moreover, 
is that that we have just now said? Then God is the ordainer of things which are not clean; and the blame 
attached to things which are made will recoil upon their Maker, who did not produce them clean; to say 
which is certainly characteristic of extreme and excessive folly: it is to accuse God as having created 
unclean things, and to charge upon the divine majesty the guilt of having made things which are 
abomination, especially when they were both pronounced “very good,” and as being good have obtained 
the blessing from God Himself “that they should increase and multiply.” Moreover also they were reserved 
by the command of the Creator in Noah’s ark for the sake of their offspring, that so being kept they might 
be proved to be needful; and being needful, they might be proved to be good, although even in that case 
also there is a distinction appended. But still, even then, the creation of those very creatures that were 
not clean might have been utterly abolished, if it had needed to be abolished on account of its own 
pollution. 


CHAPTER IT. ARGUMENT 


AND THUS UNCLEAN ANIMALS ARE NOT TO BE REPROACHED, LEST THE REPROACH BE THROWN UPON THEIR 
AUTHOR; BUT WHEN AN IRRATIONAL ANIMAL IS REJECTED ON ANY ACCOUNT, IT IS RATHER THAT THAT VERY 
THING SHOULD BE CONDEMNED IN MAN WHO IS RATIONAL; AND THEREFORE THAT IN ANIMALS THE 
CHARACTER, THE DOINGS, AND THE WILLS OF MEN ARE DEPICTED 


How far, then, must that law, which—as I have shown by the authority of the apostle—is spiritual, be 
spiritually received in order that the divine and sure idea of the law may be carried out? Firstly, we must 
believe that whatever was ordained by God is clean and purified by the very authority of His creation; 
neither must it be reproached, lest the reproach should be thrown back upon its Author. Then too that the 
law was given to the children of Israel for this purpose, that they might profit by it, and return to those 
virtuous manners which, although they had received them from their fathers, they had corrupted in Egypt 
by reason of their intercourse with a barbarous people. Finally, also, those ten commandments on the 
tables teach nothing new, but remind them of what had been obliterated—that righteousness in them, 
which had been put to sleep, might revive again as it were by the afflatus of the law, after the manner of a 
smothered fire. But they could profit by the perception that those vices were especially to be avoided in 
men which the law had condemned even in beasts. For when an irrational animal is rejected on any 
account, it is rather that very thing which is condemned in the man, who is rational. And if in it anything 
which it has by nature is characterized as a defilement, that same thing is most to be blamed when it is 
found in man opposed to his nature. Therefore, in order that men might be purified, the cattle were 
censured—to wit, that men also who had the same vices might be esteemed on a level with the brutes. 
Whence it results, that not only were the animals not condemned by their Creator because of His agency; 
but that men might be instructed in the brutes to return to the unspotted nature of their own creation. For 
we must consider how the Lord distinguishes clean and not clean. The creatures that are clean, it says, 
both chew the cud and divide the hoof; the unclean do neither, or only one of the two. All these things 
were made by one Workman, and He who made them Himself blessed them. Therefore I regard the 
creation of both as clean, because both He who created them is holy, and those things which were created 
are not in fault in being that which they were made. For it has never been customary for nature, but for a 
perverted will, to bear the blame of guilt. What, then, is the case? In the animals it is the characters, and 
doings, and wills of men that are depicted. They are clean if they chew the cud; that is, if they ever have in 
their mouth as food the divine precepts. They divide the hoof, if with the firm step of innocency they tread 
the ways of righteousness, and of every virtue of life. For of those creatures which divide the foot into two 
hoofs the walk is always vigorous; the tendency to slip of one part of the hoof being sustained by the 
firmness of the other, and so retained in the substantial footstep. Thus they who do neither are unclean, 
whose walk is neither firm in virtues; nor do they digest the food of the divine precepts after the manner 
of that chewing of the cud. And they, too, who do one of these things are not themselves clean either, 
inasmuch as they are maimed of the other, and not perfect in both. And these are they who do both, as 
believers, and are clean; or one of the two, as Jews and heretics, and are blemished; or neither, as the 
Gentiles, and are consequently unclean. Thus in the animals, by the law, as it were, a certain mirror of 
human life is established, wherein men may consider the images of penalties; so that everything which is 


vicious in men, as committed against nature, may be the more condemned, when even those things, 
although naturally ordained in brutes, are in them blamed. For that in fishes the roughness of scales is 
regarded as constituting their cleanness; rough, and rugged, and unpolished, and substantial, and grave 
manners are approved in men; while those that are without scales are unclean; because trifling, and 
fickle, and faithless, and effeminate manners are disapproved. Moreover, what does the law mean when it 
says, “Thou shalt not eat the camel?”—except that by the example of that animal it condemns a life 
nerveless and crooked with crimes. Or when it forbids the swine to be taken for food? It assuredly 
reproves a life filthy and dirty, and delighting in the garbage of vice, placing its supreme good not in 
generosity of mind, but in the flesh alone. Or when it forbids the hare? It rebukes men deformed into 
women. And who would use the body of the weasel for food? But in this case it reproves theft. Who would 
eat the lizard? But it hates an aimless waywardness of life. Who the eft? But it execrates mental stains. 
Who would eat the hawk, who the kite, who the eagle? But it hates plunderers and violent people who live 
by crime. Who the vulture? But it holds accursed those who seek for booty by the death of others. Or who 
the raven? But it holds accused crafty wills. Moreover, when it forbids the sparrow, it condemns 
intemperance; when the owl, it hates those who fly from the light of truth; when the swan, the proud with 
high neck; when the sea-mew, too talkative an intemperance of tongue; when the bat, those who seek the 
darkness of night as well as of error. These things, then, and the like to these, the law holds accursed in 
animals, which in them indeed are not blameworthy, because they are born in this condition; in man they 
are blamed, because they are sought for contrary to his nature, not by his creation, but by his error. 


CHAPTER IV. ARGUMENT 


TO THESE THINGS ALSO WAS ADDED ANOTHER REASON FOR PROHIBITING MANY KINDS OF MEATS TO THE 
JEWS; TO WIT, FOR THE RESTRAINT OF THE INTEMPERANCE OF THE PEOPLE, AND THAT THEY MIGHT SERVE THE 
ONE GOD 


To these considerations, then, thus enumerated, were added also other reasons for which many kinds of 
meats were withheld from the Jews; and that this might be so, many things were called unclean, not as 
being condemned in themselves, but that the Jews might be restrained to the service of one God; because 
frugality and moderation in appetite were becoming to those who were chosen for this purpose. And such 
moderation is always found to be approximate to religion, nay, so to speak, rather related and akin to it; 
for luxury is inimical to holiness. For how shall religion be spared by it, when modesty is not spared? 
Luxury does not entertain the fear of God; since while pleasures hurry it on, it is carried forward to the 
sole daring of its desires: for the reins being loosened, it increases in the application of expense without 
measure, as if it were its food, exceeding its patrimony with its modesty; or as a torrent rushing from the 
mountain-peaks not only overleaps what is opposed to it, but carries with it those very hindrances for the 
destruction of other things. Therefore these remedies were sought for to restrain the intemperance of the 
people, that in proportion as luxury was diminished, virtuous manners might be increased. For what else 
did they deserve, than that they should be restrained from using all the pictures of divers meats, who 
dared to prefer the vilest meats of the Egyptians to the divine banquets of manna, preferring the juicy 
meats of their enemies and masters to their liberty? They were truly worthy that the slavery which they 
had coveted should pamper them, if the food that was more desirable and free was so ill pleasing to them. 


CHAPTER V. ARGUMENT 


BUT THERE WAS A LIMIT TO THE USE OF THESE SHADOWS OR FIGURES; FOR AFTERWARDS, WHEN THE END OF 
THE LAW, CHRIST, CAME, ALL THINGS WERE SAID BY THE APOSTLE TO BE PURE TO THE PURE, AND THE TRUE 
AND HOLY MEAT WAS A RIGHT FAITH AND AN UNSPOTTED CONSCIENCE 


And thus there was a certain ancient time, wherein those shadows or figures were to be used, that meats 
should be abstained from which had indeed been commended by their creation, but had been prohibited 
by the law. But now Christ, the end of the law, has come, disclosing all the obscurities of the law—all those 
things which antiquity had covered with the clouds of sacraments. For the illustrious Master, and the 
heavenly Teacher, and the ordainer of the perfected truth, has come, under whom at length it is rightly 
said: “To the pure all things are pure; but unto them that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure, but 
even their mind and conscience is defiled.” Moreover, in another place: “For every creature of God is 
good, and nothing to be refused which is received with thanksgiving; for it is sanctified by the Word of 
God and prayer.” Again, in another place: “The Spirit expressly says that in the last days some shall depart 
from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, doctrines of demons, speaking lies in hypocrisy, having 
their conscience seared with a hot iron, forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats 
which God hath created to be received with thanksgiving by them which believe and those who know 
God.” Moreover, in another passage: “Everything that is sold in the market-place eat, asking nothing.” 
From these things it is plain that all those things are returned to their original blessedness now that the 
law is finished, and that we must not revert to the special observances of meats, which observances were 
ordained for a certain reason, but which evangelical liberty has now taken away, their discharge being 
given. The apostle cries out: “The kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy.” Also elsewhere: “Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats: but God shall destroy both it and 
them. Now the body is not for fornication, but for the Lord; and the Lord for the body.” God is not 
worshipped by the belly nor by meats, which the Lord says will perish, and are “purged” by natural law in 


the draught. For he who worships the Lord by meats, is merely as one who has his belly for his Lord. The 
meat, I say, true, and holy, and pure, is a true faith, an unspotted conscience, and an innocent soul. 
Whosoever is thus fed, feeds also with Christ. Such a banqueter is God’s guest: these are the feasts that 
feed the angels, these are the tables which the martyrs make. Hence is that word of the law: “Man doth 
not live by bread alone, but by every word which proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” Hence, too, that 
saying of Christ: “My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, and to finish His work.” Hence, “Ye seek 
me not because ye saw the miracles, but because ye did eat of my loaves and were filled. But labour not 
for the meat which perisheth, but for the meat which endureth to life eternal, which the Son of man will 
give you; for Him hath the Father sealed.” By righteousness, I say, and by continency, and by the rest of 
the virtues, God is worshipped. For Zecharias also tells us, saying: “If ye eat or drink, is it not ye that eat 
or drink?”—declaring thereby that meat or drink attain not unto God, but unto man: for neither is God 
fleshly, so as to be pleased with flesh; nor is He careful for these pleasures, so as to rejoice in our food. 
God rejoices in our faith alone, in our innocency alone, in our truth alone, in our virtues alone. And these 
dwell not in our belly, but in our soul; and these are acquired for us by divine awe and heavenly fear, and 
not by earthly food. And such the apostle fitly rebuked, as “obeying the superstitions of angels, puffed up 
by their fleshly mind; not holding Christ the head, from whom all the body, joined together by links, and 
inwoven and grown together by mutual members in the bond of charity, increaseth to God;” but observing 
those things: “Touch not, taste not, handle not; which indeed seem to have a form of religion, in that the 
body is not spared.” Yet there is no advantage at all of righteousness, while we are recalled by a voluntary 
slavery to those elements to which by baptism we have died. 


CHAPTER VI. ARGUMENT 


BUT, ON THE GROUND THAT LIBERTY IN MEATS IS GRANTED TO US, THERE IS NO PERMISSION OF LUXURY, 
THERE IS NO TAKING AWAY OF CONTINENCE AND FASTING: FOR THESE THINGS GREATLY BECOME THE 
FAITHFUL,—TO WIT, THAT THEY SHOULD PRAY TO GOD, AND GIVE HIM THANKS, NOT ONLY BY DAY, BUT BY 
NIGHT 


But from the fact that liberty of meats is granted to us, it does not of necessity follow that luxury is 
allowed us; nor because the Gospel has dealt with us very liberally, has it taken away continency. By this, I 
say, the belly is not provided for, but the form of meats was shown: it was made manifest what was right, 
not that we might go into the gulf of desire, but to give a reason for the law. But nothing has so restrained 
intemperance as the Gospel; nor has any one given such strict laws against gluttony as Christ, who is said 
to have pronounced even the poor blessed, and the hungering and thirsting happy, the rich miserable; to 
whom, obeying the government of their belly and their palate, the material of their lusts could never be 
wanting, so that their servitude could not cease; who think it an argument of their happiness to desire as 
much as they can, except that they are thus able to attain less than they desire. For, moreover, preferring 
Lazarus in his very hunger and in his sores themselves, and with the rich man’s dogs, He restrained the 
destroyers of salvation, the belly and the palate, by examples. The apostle also, when he said, “Having 
food and raiment, we are therewith content,” laid down the law of frugality and continency; and thinking 
that it would be of little advantage that he had written, he also gave himself as an example of what he had 
written, adding not without reason, that “avarice is the root of all evils;” for it follows in the footsteps of 
luxury. Whatever the latter has wasted by vice, the former restores by crime; the circle of crimes being re- 
trodden, that luxury may again take away whatever avarice had heaped together. Nor yet are there 
wanting, among such things, those who, although they have claimed to themselves the sound of the 
Christian name, afford instances and teachings of intemperance; whose vices have come even to that 
pitch, that while fasting they drink in the early morning, not thinking it Christian to drink after meat, 
unless the wine poured into their empty and unoccupied veins should have gone down directly after sleep: 
for they seem to have less relish of what they drink if food be mingled with the wine. Thus you may see 
such in a new kind, still fasting and already drunk, not running to the tavern, but carrying the tavern 
about with them; and if any one of them offers a salute, he gives not a kiss, but drinks a health. What can 
they do after meat, whom meat finds intoxicated? Or in what kind of state does the sun at his setting leave 
them, whom at his rising he looks upon as already stupid with wine? But things which are detestable are 
not to be taken as our examples. For those things only are to be taken by which our soul may be made 
better; and although in the Gospel the use of meats is universally given to us, yet it is understood to be 
given to us only with the law of frugality and continence. For these things are even greatly becoming to 
the faithful,—to wit, those who are about to pray to God and to give Him thanks, not only by day, but by 
night also; which cannot be if the mind, stupefied by meat and wine, should not prevail to shake off heavy 
sleep and the load heaped upon the breast. 


CHAPTER VII. ARGUMENT 


MOREOVER, WE MUST BE CAREFUL THAT NO ONE SHOULD THINK THAT THIS LICENCE MAY BE CARRIED TO 
SUCH AN EXTENT AS THAT HE MAY APPROACH TO THINGS OFFERED TO IDOLS 


But it must be very greatly guarded against in the use of food, and we must be warned lest any should 
think that liberty is permitted to that degree that even he may approach to what has been offered to idols. 
For, as far as pertains to God’s creation, every creature is clean. But when it has been offered to demons, 
it is polluted so long as it is offered to the idols; and as soon as this is done, it belongs no longer to God, 


but to the idol. And when this creature is taken for food, it nourishes the person who so takes it for the 
demon, not for God, by making him a fellow-guest with the idol, not with Christ, as rightly do the Jews 
also. And the meaning of these meats being perceived, and the counsel of the law being considered, and 
the kindness of the Gospel grace being known, and the rigour of temperance being observed, and the 
pollution of things offered to idols being rejected, we who keep the rule of truth throughout all things, 
ought to give thanks to God through Jesus Christ, His Son, our Lord, to whom be praise, and honour, and 
glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


A letter written to Cyprian by Novatian the Roman presbyter, in the name of the Roman clergy, will be 
found translated (Ep. xxx.) at p. 308, this volume. 


Appendix 


Acts and Records of the Famous Controversy About the Baptism of Heretics 


A Roman Council Celebrated Under Stephen. 

From the Synodal Roll. 

A divine and sacred provincial synod, gathered together at Rome by Stephen, the blessed martyr and 
father which excommunicated those who in an African synod had, without reason, conceded that they who 
came to the Catholic Church from any heresy should be re-baptized. 

Carthaginian Councils. 

The Third Carthaginian Council Under Cyprian, on the Baptism of Infants; Held Anno Domini 253. 

This document is translated at p. 353, Ep. lviii. 


The Fourth Carthaginian Council Under Cyprian; Held Anno Domini 254. About Basilides and Martial, 
Bishops of Spain, Who Had Received Certificates. 


This document is translated at p. 369, Ep. Ixvii. 


The Fifth Carthaginian Council Under Cyprian, the First About Baptism; Held Anno Domini 255, the Third 
Year of St. Stephen’s Episcopate. 


This will be found translated at p. 375, Ep. Ixix. 


The Sixth Carthaginian Council Under Cyprian, the Second About Baptism, from a Province of Africa and 
Numidia; Held Anno Domini 256, in the Third Year of Stephen’s Episcopate. 


This will be found translated at p. 378, Ep. Ixxi. 


The Seventh Carthaginian Council Under Cyprian, the Third About Baptism, from Three Provinces of 
Africa; Held Anno Domini 256, in the Third Year of Stephen’s Episcopate. 


This will be found translated and given in full on p. 565 of the present volume. 


Treatise Against the Heretic Novatian 


A TREATISE AGAINST THE HERETIC NOVATIAN BY AN ANONYMOUS BISHOP 
THAT THE HOPE OF PARDON SHOULD NOT BE DENIED TO THE LAPSED 


1. While I was meditating and impatiently tossing in my mind what I ought to do concerning those pitiable 
brethren who, wounded, not of their own will, but by the onset of a raging devil, have lived until now, that 
is, through a long course of time, in the endurance of their punishment; lo, there appeared opposed to me 
another enemy, and the adversary of his own paternal affection—the heretic Novatian—who not only, as it 
is signified in the Gospel, passed by the prostrate wounded man, as did the priest or the Levite, but by an 
ingenious and novel cruelty rather would slay the wounded man, by taking away the hope of salvation, by 
denying the mercy of his Father, by rejecting the repentance of his brother. Marvellous, how bitter, how 
harsh, how perverse are many things! But one more easily perceives the straw in another’s eye than the 
beam in one’s own. Let not the abrupt madness of that perfidious heretic move or disturb us however, 
beloved brethren, who, although he is placed in such great guilt of dissension and schism, and is 
separated from the Church, with sacrilegious temerity does not shrink from hurling back his charges upon 
us: for although he is now by himself made unclean, defiled with the filth of sacrilege, he contends that we 
are so. And although it is written that the dogs should remain without, and the apostle has taught that 
these same dogs must be shunned, as we read, for he says, “Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers,” he 
does not cease stirring up his frenzy with barkings, after the manner of wolves seeking the gloomy 
darkness, where with his brutal cruelty he may easily rend in his dark caves the sheep snatched away 
from the Shepherd. Certainly he declares that he and his friends whom he collects are gold. Nor do we 
doubt but that deserters of the Church who have become apostates could now easily be converted into 
gold, but it must be that gold in which the first sins of the people of Israel were designated. But the gold 
and silver vessels which were wrested from the Egyptians continue in the Lord’s power, that is, in Christ’s 
Church; in which house if thou hadst continued, Novatian, thou hadst perchance been also a precious 
vessel; but now thou neither perceivest nor complainest that thou art changed into chaff and straw. 


2. Why, therefore, shouldst thou be lifted up with vain things? Thou wilt gain loss rather than profit. Why, 
from the very fact that thou art become poorer, believest thou thyself rich? Hear in the Apocalypse the 
Lord’s voice rebuking thee with righteous reproaches: “Thou sayest,” says He, “I am rich, and increased 
with goods, and have need of nothing; and knowest not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and blind, 
and poor, and naked.” Let him think for certain that he possesses these riches of poverty, whoever he may 
be, that, forsaking the Church of Christ, with his darkened reason does not shrink from being turned to 
those rash leaders of schisms and authors of dissension, whom John calls antichrists, whom the Evangelist 
likens to chaff, whom the Lord Christ characterizes as thieves and robbers, as He Himself declares in the 
Gospel, saying that “he who entereth not by the door into the sheep-fold, but goeth down by some other 
way, the same is a thief and a robber.” Moreover, in the same He also says, “All who have come are thieves 
and robbers.” Who are such but the deserters of the faith, and the transgressors of God’s Church, who 
strive against God’s ordinance; whom the Holy Spirit rightly rebukes by the prophet, saying, “Ye have 
taken counsel, but not by me; and have made a confederacy, but not by my Spirit, to add sin to sin.” What 
now can those most perverse friends of Novatian, even now the most unhappy few, reply to these things, 
who have broken forth to such a folly of madness as to have no reverence either for God or man? Among 
them, shamelessly, and without any law of ordination, the episcopate is sought after; but among us in its 
own Sees, and in those of the throne delivered to it by God, it is renounced. There the Truth says, “They 
reject me, that they may sacrifice to me; nor do they offer the holy oblations of the children of Israel, nor 
do they approach to offer the holy of holies, but they shall receive their ignominy in the error wherein 
they have erred.” Let it be enough in a few words to have proved what they are. Hear, therefore, O 
Novatians, among whom the heavenly Scriptures are read rather than understood; well, if they are not 
interpolated. For your ears are closed, and your hearts darkened, seeing that ye admit no light from 
spiritual and saving warnings; as Isaiah says, “The servants of God are blinded.” And deservedly blinded, 
because the desire of schismatics is not in the law; which law points out to us the one and only Church in 
that ark to wit, which was fashioned, by the providence of God, under Noah before the deluge, in which— 
to answer you quickly, O Novatian—we find that there were shut up not only clean animals, but also 
unclean; which ark was saved alone, with those who were in it, whereas the other things which were not 
found therein perished in the deluge. From that ark there were loosed two birds, a raven and a dove; and 
this raven truly bore the figure or type of impure men, and men who would be in perpetual darkness 
through the world’s broad road, and of apostates who should arise, feeding on unclean things, and not 
turning themselves eventually to the Church; and as we read, we find that it was sent forth, and returned 
no more. Whoever should be found to resemble this bird, then, that is, the impure spirit, will no more be 
able to return to the Church, seeing that the Lord will forbid them, even if they should wish it, as He 
commanded Moses, saying, “Everything leprous and impure, cast abroad outside the camp.” But the dove 


sent forth that returned, is signified by the man who does not delay, because he would have no rest for his 
feet. And Noah received it into the ark; and when it was sent forth again on the seventh day, received it, 
bearing in its mouth an olive leaf. 


3. And I, beloved brethren,—as I not heedlessly meditate these things, and not in harmony with human 
wisdom, but as it is permitted to our minds by the condescension of the heavenly Lord, needfully and 
pertinently to conceive,—say that that dove signifies to us of itself a double type. Formerly, that is, from 
the beginning of the divine administration, it suggests its own figure, the first indeed and chief—that is, 
the figure of the Spirit. And by its mouth the sacrament of baptism which is provided for the salvation of 
the human race, and that by the heavenly plan it is celebrated in the Church only. Moreover, three times 
sent forth from the ark, flying about through the air over the water, it already signified the sacraments of 
our Church. Whence also the Lord Christ charges upon Peter, and moreover also upon the rest of His 
disciples, “Go ye and preach the Gospel to the nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” That is, that that same Trinity which operated figuratively in Noah’s days 
through the dove, now operates in the Church spiritually through the disciples. 


4, Let us now take the second character also of the dove sent forth from the ark, that is to say, in the time 
of the deluge, when all the abysses broke forth; when the cataracts of heaven were opened upon the 
earth, on account of the wickedness of men which they daily practised before the Lord; as said Moses, 
“And the Lord God saw that the wickednesses of men were overflowing upon the earth, and that all of 
them were remembering for evil from the beginning of their days; and He said, I will destroy man whom I 
have made from off the face of the earth, from man even unto cattle, and from the creeping thing even 
unto the fowls of the air.” Therefore in the time of the flood the dove is sent forth from the ark, when the 
waters were violently rushing with all their force upon the earth. 


5. That ark bore the figure of the Church, as we have said above, which was stricken hither and thither to 
such a degree by the tumultuous waters. Therefore that deluge which happened under Noah showed forth 
the figure of the persecution which now lately was poured forth over the whole world. Moreover, by the 
waters, the cataracts broken forth meeting together on all sides, and growing, were signified the peoples 
which grew up for the desolation of the Church; as the Apocalypse teaches, saying, “The waters which 
thou sawest are peoples, and nations, and kingdoms.” Moreover, the dove which could not find rest for its 
feet, bore the likeness of the lapsed, who fell forgetful of the divine announcements, either ignorant in 
simplicity, or feigning in audacity. Of whom the Lord had intimated the future destruction in the Gospel in 
these words, saying, “He who heareth my words and doeth them not, I will liken him to a foolish man, who 
built his house upon the sand: the tempests came and beat upon that house, and it fell; and great was its 
destruction.” And lest we should seem to have made the comparison inconsiderately of that dove bearing 
the image of the lapsed, the prophet rebukes the city as a dove, that is, the character of the lapsed, 
saying, “The dove hearkens not to the voice; that is, the illustrious and redeemed city receives not 
teaching, and trusted not in the Lord.” 


6. Moreover, that that dove could not find rest for her feet, as we have said above, this signified the 
footsteps of those who deny; that is, those, wounded by the poison of the shining serpent, who sacrifice, 
turned towards their fall; which could not any further step upon the asp and the basilisk, and tread upon 
the dragon and the lion. For this power the Lord gave to His disciples, as He says in the Gospel: “Lo, I 
give unto you power to tread on all the power of the enemy, and upon serpents and scorpions; and they 
shall not harm you.” When, therefore, these so many and such malignant spirits are attacking and 
bestirring themselves for the destruction of the lapsed, a way of salvation is provided for the wounded, 
that with whatever strength they have they may drag themselves with their whole body, and betake 
themselves to their camp, wherein being received, they may heal their wounds with spiritual 
medicaments. Thus the dove received, after the intervention of a few days, is again sent forth from the 
ark; and returning, not only shows its firm footsteps, but moreover the signs of its peace and victory, in 
those olive leaves which it bore in its mouth. Therefore that twofold sending forth shows to us a twofold 
trial of persecution: the first, in which they who have lapsed have fallen conquered; the second, in which 
they who have fallen have come out conquerors. For to none of us is it doubtful or uncertain, beloved 
brethren, that they who in the first struggle—that is, in the Decian persecution—were wounded; 
afterwards, that is in the second encounter, persevered so bravely, that, despising the edicts of the princes 
of the world, they maintained that unconquered; in that they did not fear, after the example of the good 
Shepherd, to give up their life, and to shed their blood, and not to shrink from any barbarity of the raging 
tyrant. 


7. Behold how glorious, how dear to the Lord, are the people whom these schismatics do not shrink from 
calling “wood, hay, stubble;” the equals of whom, that is, those who are even still placed in the same guilt 
of their lapse, they presume must not be admitted to repentance. This they judge from that utterance of 
the Lord, where He says, “Whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I deny before my Father which 
is in heaven.” Oh grief! why do they strive against the Lord’s precepts, that this offspring of Novatian, 
following the example of his father the devil, should now endeavour to put in force those things which 
Christ will do in the time of His judgment? that is, when Scripture says, “Vengeance is mine; and I will 
repay, saith the Lord.” 


8. We will answer them as to that utterance of the Lord, which they ill understand, and ill explain to 
themselves. For that He says, “Whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny before my 
Father which is in heaven,” its meaning is assuredly with respect to future time—to the time at which the 
Lord shall begin to judge the secrets of men—to the time at which we must all stand before the judgment- 
seat of Christ—to the time at which many shall begin to say, “Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy 
name, and in Thy name cast out devils, and in Thy name done many wonderful works?” And yet they shall 
hear the voice of the Lord saying, “Depart from me, all ye that have worked iniquity: I know you not.” 
Then shall it be fulfilled that He says, “I also will deny them.” But whom will the Lord Christ chiefly deny, 
if not all of you heretics, and schismatics, and strangers to His name? For ye who were some time 
Christians, but now are Novatians, no longer Christians, have changed your first faith by a subsequent 
perfidy in the calling of your name. I should wish you to reply to your own proposition. Read and teach: 
whom of those who had failed or denied Him, while He was still with them, did our Lord deny? Yet also to 
the others of the disciples who had remained with Him He saith, “Will ye also go away?” Even Peter, 
whom He had previously foretold as about to deny Him, when he had denied Him, He did not deny, but 
sustained; and He Himself soothed him when subsequently bitterly bewailing his denial. 


9. What sort of folly is thine, Novatian, only to read what tends to the destruction of salvation, and to pass 
by what tends to mercy, when Scripture cries, and says, “Repent, ye who err: be converted in heart;” and 
when the same prophet also exhorts, and says, “Be converted unto me with all your heart, in fasting, and 
weeping, and mourning; and rend your hearts, and not your garments; be ye converted to the Lord your 
God: for He is merciful, and one who pities with great compassion?” 


10. Thus we have heard that the Lord is of great compassion. Let us hear what the Holy Spirit testifies by 
David: “If his children forsake my law, and walk not in my commandments; if they should profane my 
righteousness, and should not keep my precepts; I will visit their crimes with a rod, and their sins with 
stripes. But my mercy will I not utterly disperse from them.” Words like to these we read that the Lord 
said also by Ezekiel: “Son of man, the house of Israel has dwelt on its own land, and they have defiled it by 
their crimes: their uncleanness has become like that of a menstruous woman before my face. I have 
poured out my anger upon them, and I have scattered them among the nations; and I have judged them 
according to their sins, because they have defiled my holy name; and because it was said of them, “This is 
the people of the Lord, I have spared them, because of my holy name, which the house of Israel despised 
among the nations.” And in conjunction with this he says, “Therefore say to the people of Israel, Thus 
saith the Lord, I spare you not, O house of Israel; but I will spare you on account of my holy name, which 
ye have defiled among they nations: and ye shall know that I am the Lord, when I shall be sanctified in 
you.” Also the Lord to the same: “Son of man, say unto the people of Israel, Wherefore have ye spoken, 
saying, We are pining away in our sins, and how shall we be able to be saved? Say unto them, I live, saith 
the Lord: for I do not desire the death of the sinner; but I desire that the sinner should turn from his evil 
way, and live: therefore return ye from your evil way: why do ye give yourselves over to death, O house of 
Israel?” So, too, by Isaiah the prophet: “I will not be angry with you for ever, nor will I abstain from 
defending you always.” And because Jeremiah the prophet, in the person of the sinful people, prays to the 
Lord, saying, “Amend us, O Lord, but in judgment, and not in anger, lest Thou make us few;” Isaiah also 
added, and said, “For his sin I have slightly afflicted him; and I have stricken him, and have turned away 
my face from him: and he was afflicted, and went away sadly in his ways.” And because he labours, he 
added and said, “I have seen his ways, and I have healed him; and I have given him a true exhortation, 
peace upon peace;” that to those who repent, and pray, and labour, restoration is possible, because they 
would miserably perish, and because they would decline from Christ. 


11. Moreover, this is proved in the Gospel, where is described that woman who was a sinner, who came to 
the house of a certain Pharisee whither the Lord had been bidden with His disciples, and she brought a 
vessel of ointment, and stood at the Lord’s feet, and washed His feet with her tears, and wiped them with 
her hair, and pressed kisses upon them; so that that Pharisee was provoked, and said, “If this man were a 
prophet, he would know who and what sort of a woman this is who touches him; for she is a sinner.” 
Whence immediately the Lord, the remitter of sins and the receiver of the penitent, says, “Simon, I have 
somewhat to say unto thee. And he answered, saying, Master, say on. And the Lord, There was a certain 
creditor which had two debtors; one who had five hundred pence, and the other fifty. When they had 
nothing to pay, he forgave both. And He asked, Which of these loved most? And Simon answered, 
Assuredly he to whom he forgave most. And He added, saying, Seest thou that woman? I entered into thy 
house, thou gavest me no kiss; but she hath not ceased to kiss my feet; thou washedst not my feet, but she 
has washed them with her tears, and wiped them with her hair; thou didst not anoint my feet with oil, but 
she hath anointed them. Wherefore I say unto thee, Simon, that her sins are forgiven her.” Behold, the 
Lord grants the debt with His liberal kindness to both debtors; behold Him who pardons sins; behold the 
woman who was a sinner, penitent, weeping, praying, and receiving remission of her sins! 


12. And now blush if thou canst, Novatian; cease to deceive the unwary with thy impious arguments; 
cease to frighten them with the subtlety of one particular. We read, and adore, and do not pass over the 
heavenly judgment of the Lord, where he says that He will deny him who denies Him. But does this mean 
the penitent? And why should I be taking pains so long to prove individual cases of mercies? since the 
mercy of God is not indeed denied to the Ninevites, although strangers, and placed apart from the law of 
the Lord, when they beseech it on account of the overthrow announced to their city. Nor to Pharaoh 


himself, resisting with sacrilegious boldness, when formerly he was stricken with plagues from heaven, 
and, turning to Moses and to his brother, said, “Pray to the Lord for me, for I have sinned.” At once the 
anger of God was suspended from him. And yet thou, O Novatian, judgest and declarest that the lapsed 
have no hope of peace and mercy, nor inclinest thine ear to the rebuke of the apostle, when he says, “Who 
art thou, who judgest another man’s servant? To his own master he standeth or falleth. Yea, he shall 
stand. God is mighty to establish him.” Whence pertinently and needfully the Holy Spirit, in the person of 
those same lapsed people, rebukes you when He says, “Rejoice not over me, O mine enemy: because if I 
have fallen, I shall also rise again; and if I shall walk in darkness, the Lord is my light. I will bear the 
indignation of the Lord, because I have sinned against Him, until He justify my cause, and execute 
judgment and justice, and bring me forth to the light. I shall behold His righteousness; and she that is 
mine enemy shall see me, and shall cover herself with confusion.” 


13. I beseech thee, hast thou not read, “Boast not, and speak not loftily, and let not arrogancy proceed out 
of your mouth: for the Lord lifteth the poor from the earth; He raiseth up the beggar from the dunghill, 
and maketh him to sit with the mighty ones of the people?” Hast thou not read, that “the Lord resisteth 
the proud, and giveth grace to the humble?” Hast thou not read, “Whoso exalteth himself shall be 
humbled?” Hast thou not read, that “God destroys the remembrance of the proud, and does not forsake 
the memory of the lowly?” Hast thou not read, that “with what judgment a man shall judge he must be 
judged?” Hast thou not read, that “he who hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, and 
knoweth not whither he goeth, because the darkness hath blinded his eyes?” Whence, then, this Novatian 
has become both so wicked and so lost, so mad with rage of discord, I cannot discover, since he always in 
one household—that is, the Church of Christ—would have bewailed the sins of his neighbours as his own; 
would have borne the burthens of his brethren, as the apostle exhorts; would have strengthened the 
faltering in the faith with heavenly counsel. But now, from the time when he began to practise that heresy 
of Cain which only delights in slaying, he does not even of late spare himself. But if he had read that “the 
righteousness of the righteous shall not deliver him in the day on which he shall have erred, and the 
wickedness of the wicked shall not harm him from the day in which he shall have been converted,” he 
would long ago have repented in ashes, who is always opposed to penitents; who labours more readily in 
the destruction of those things which are built and standing, than in the building up of those which are 
prostrate; who has once more made heathens of many most wretched brethren of ours, terrified by his 
false oppositions, by saying that the repentance of the lapsed is vain, and cannot avail them for salvation, 
although the Scripture cries aloud and says, “Remember whence thou hast fallen, and repent, or else I 
will come to thee except thou repent.” And indeed, writing to the seven churches, rebuking each one of 
them with its own crimes and sins, it said, Repent. To whom but to them, doubtless, whom He had 
redeemed at the great price of His blood? 


14. O impious and wicked as thou art, thou heretic Novatian! who after so many and great crimes which 
in past times thou hadst known to be voluntarily committed in the Church, and before thou thyself wast an 
apostate in the family of God, hadst certainly taught that these might be abolished from memory if well- 
doing followed; according to the faith of the Scripture which says, “But if the wicked will turn from all his 
sins which he hath committed, and will do righteousness, he shall live in eternal life, and shall not die in 
his wickedness.” For the sins which he has committed shall be abolished from memory by the good deeds 
which succeed. Thou reconsiderest now, whether the wounds of the lapsed who have fallen, stripped bare 
by the devil, ought to be cured; dashed down, as they are, by the “violence of the flood which the serpent 
sent forth from his mouth after the woman.” But “What shall I say?” says the apostle. “Do I praise you? In 
this I praise you not; that ye come together not for the better, but for the worse.” For where there are 
“rivalries and dissensions among you, are ye not carnal, and walk according to man?” Nor indeed ought 
we to wonder why this Novatian should dare now to practise such wicked, such severe things against the 
person of the lapsed, since we have previous examples of this kind of prevarication. Saul, that once good 
man, besides other things, is subsequently overthrown by envy, and strives to do everything that is harsh 
and hostile against David. That Judas, who was chosen among the apostles, who was always of one mind 
and faithful in the house of God, himself subsequently betrayed God. 


And indeed the Lord had foretold that many should come as ravening wolves in the skins of sheep. Who 
are those ravening wolves but such as conspire with treacherous intent to waste the flock of Christ? As we 
read it written in Zechariah: “Lo, I raise up a shepherd in the land, who shall not visit that which is turned 
away, and will eat the flesh of the chosen, and tear their claws in pieces.” Similarly also in Ezekiel he 
rebukes shepherds of this kind, to wit, robbers and butchers (I will speak as he had thought ), saying, “O 
shepherds, wherefore do ye drink the milk, and eat up the curdled milk, and have brought that which is 
strong to nothing, and have not visited the weak, have not healed the halting, and have not recalled the 
wandering, and have permitted my people to wander among thorns and briers? For these things, says the 
Lord, lo, I will come against the shepherds, and I will require my sheep of their hands; and I will drive 
them away, that they may not feed my sheep; and my sheep shall no more be for them to devour, and I will 
seek them out as a shepherd his flock in the day in which there shall be darkness and cloud. Thus I will 
seek out my sheep, and I will seek them out in every place wherever they are scattered; and I will seek 
out what had perished, and I will recall what had wandered, and what had halted I will heal, and what is 
weak I will watch over; and I will feed my sheep with judgment.” 


15. Who is it that says these things? Certainly He who, having left the ninety and nine sheep, went to seek 


that one which had wandered from His flock; as David says, “I have gone astray like a sheep which was 
lost,” which being found Christ brings back, bearing on His shoulder the tender sinful one; and He, 
rejoicing and exulting, having called His friends and domestics, says, “Rejoice with me; for my sheep 
which was lost is found. I say,” says He, “unto you, that there will be such joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth.” And in continuation, He says: “Or what woman, having ten denarii, if she should lose one 
of the denarii, does not light a lamp, and all the day long clean out her house, seeking till she finds it? And 
when she has found it, she calls together her friends and neighbours, saying, Rejoice with me; for I have 
found the denarius that I had lost. I say unto you, that such joy shall be in the sight of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth.” But, on the other hand, they who do not repent of their wickedness, let 
them know from the answer of the Lord Himself what remaineth for them; for we read in the Gospel, that 
“certain men came from the Galileans to the Lord, telling Him of those whose blood Pilate mingled with 
their sacrifices; to whom the Lord answered, saying, Think ye that those Galileans had been sinners above 
other Galileans, because they suffered such things? No; for I say unto you, unless ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish. Or those eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, think ye that they were debtors to 
death above all men who dwell in Jerusalem? No; I say unto you,” said He, “that unless ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish.” 


16. Let us then arouse ourselves as much as we can, beloved brethren; and breaking away from the 
slumber of indolence and security, let us be watchful for the observance of the Lord’s precepts. Let us 
with all our hearts seek for what we have lost, that we may be able to find; because “to him that seeketh,” 
says the Scripture, “it shall be given, and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” Let us cleanse our 
house with spiritual cleanliness, that every secret and hidden place of our breast, truly enlightened by the 
light of the Gospel, may say, “Against Thee only have I sinned, and done this great evil in Thy sight.” 
Because the death of sinners is evil, and in hell there is no repentance. Let us have in contemplation 
especially the day of judgment and retribution, and what must be believed by all of us, and firmly 
maintained, that “there is no acceptance of persons with God;” since He commanded in Deuteronomy, that 
the person must not be accepted in judgment: “Thou shalt not accept,” says He, “the person, neither shalt 
thou judge according to the least nor according to the greatest.” Like words to these He also said by 
Ezekiel: “All souls,” said He, “are mine; as the soul of the father, so is the soul of the son: the soul that 
hath sinned, it shall die.” It is then He who must be revered by us; He must be held fast; He must be 
propitiated by our full and worthy confession, “who has the power of sending soul and body to the 
Gehenna of fire,”—as it is written, “Behold, He cometh with many thousands of His messengers, to 
execute judgment upon all, and to destroy all the wicked, and to condemn all flesh, for all the deeds of the 
wicked which they have wickedly done, and for all the impious words which sinners have spoken about 
God.” 


17. Like things to these also says Daniel: “I beheld a throne placed, and the Ancient of days sat upon it, 
and His clothing was as it were snow, and the hairs of His head as it were white wool: His throne was a 
flame of fire, its wheels were burning fire. A river of fire came forth before Him: thousand thousands 
ministered to Him, and thousand thousands stood before Him: He sat to judgment, and the books were 
opened.” And John still more plainly declares, both about the day of judgment and the consummation of 
the world, saying, “And when,” said he, “He had opened the sixth seal, lo, there was a great earthquake; 
and the sun became black as sackcloth of hair, and the whole moon became as of blood; and the stars fell 
to the earth, even as a fig-tree, shaken by a mighty wind, casteth her unripe figs. And the heaven departed 
as a book when it is rolled up, and every mountain and island were moved from their places. And the 
kings of the earth, and all the great men, and the tribunes, and the rich men, and the strong men, and 
every slave, and every free man, hid themselves in the caves and in the caverns of the mountains; saying 
to the mountains and to the rocks, Fall upon us, and hide us from the sight of the Father that sitteth upon 
the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb: because the day of destruction cometh; and who shall be able 
to stand?” Also in the same Apocalypse John says that this too was revealed to him. “I saw,” says he, “a 
great throne, and one in white who sat upon it, from whose face the heaven and the earth fled away; and 
their place was not found. And I saw the dead, great and small, standing before the sight of the Lord’s 
throne: and the books were opened; and another book was opened, which is (the book) of life: and every 
one was judged according to those things that were written in the book, according to their own works.” 
Moreover, too, the apostle, giving good advice, thus exhorts us, saying, “Let no one deceive you with vain 
words: for because of these things the wrath of God cometh upon the children of disobedience. Be not 
partakers with them.” 


18. Let us, then, with the whole strength of our faith, give praise to God; let us give our full confession, 
since the powers of heaven rejoice over our repentance, all the angels rejoice, and Christ also rejoices, 
who once again with full and merciful moderation exhorts us, laden with sins, overwhelmed with crimes, 
to cease from wickedness, saying, “Turn ye, and return from your impieties, and your iniquities shall not 
be to you for a punishment. Cast away from you all your impieties which ye have committed against me; 
and make to yourselves a new heart and a new spirit. And why do ye deliver yourselves over to death, O 
house of Israel? For I do not desire the death of the sinner.” “I am He, I am He who blot out thy crimes, 
and I will not remember them. But do thou have in mind, and let us judge; tell thou thy wickednesses first, 
that thou mayest be justified.” While the way of mercy, brethren, is open, let us entreat God with full 
atonements; let us humble ourselves, that we may be exalted; let us acquiesce in the divine exhortation, 
whereby we may escape the day of the Lord and His anger. For thus He says: “Look, my son, upon the 


nations of men, and know who hath hoped in the Lord, and has been confounded; or has remained in His 
commandments, and has been forsaken; or has called upon Him, and He has despised him. For the Lord is 
loving and merciful, and forgiving in time of tribulation their sins to all those that seek after Him in truth.” 
Therefore He says, “First tell thou thy sins, that thou mayest be justified.” Let there be first in your hand 
that prayer full of confession. 


Treatise on Re-baptism 


A TREATISE ON RE-BAPTISM BY AN ANONYMOUS WRITER 


Argument.—That They Who Have Once Been Washed in the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ, Ought Not to 
Be Re-Baptized. 


1. I observe that it has been asked among the brethren what course ought specially to be adopted towards 
the persons of those who, although baptized in heresy, have yet been baptized in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and subsequently departing from their heresy, and fleeing as supplicants to the Church of 
God, should repent with their whole hearts, and only now perceiving the condemnation of their error, 
implore from the Church the help of salvation. The point is whether, according to the most ancient custom 
and ecclesiastical tradition, it would suffice, after that baptism which they have received outside the 
Church indeed, but still in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, that only hands should be laid upon them by 
the bishop for their reception of the Holy Spirit, and this imposition of hands would afford them the 
renewed and perfected seal of faith; or whether, indeed, a repetition of baptism would be necessary for 
them, as if they should receive nothing if they had not obtained baptism afresh, just as if they were never 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ. And therefore some things were talked about as having been written 
and replied on this new question, wherein both sides endeavoured with the greatest eagerness to 
demolish what had been written by their antagonists. In which kind of debate, as it appears to me, no 
controversy or discussion could have arisen at all if each one of us had been content with the venerable 
authority of all the churches, and with becoming humility had desired to innovate nothing, as observing no 
kind of room for contradiction. For everything which is both doubtful and ambiguous, and is established in 
opinions differing among those of prudent and faithful men, if it is judged to be against the ancient and 
memorable and most solemn observance of all those holy and faithful men who have deserved well, ought 
assuredly to be condemned; since in a matter once arranged and ordained, whatever that is which is 
brought forward against the quiet and peace of the Church, will result in nothing but discords, and strifes, 
and schisms. And in this no other fruit can be found but this alone; that one man, whoever he is, should be 
vain-gloriously declared among certain fickle men to be of great prudence and constancy: and, being 
gifted with the arrogance of heretics, whose only consolation in destruction is the not appearing to sin 
alone, should be renowned among those that are most similar and agreeable to himself, as having 
corrected the errors and vices of all the churches. For this is the desire and purpose of all heretics, to 
frame as many calumnies of this kind as possible against our most holy mother the Church, and to deem it 
a great glory to have discovered anything that can be imputed to her as a crime, or even as a folly. And 
since it becomes no faithful man of sound mind to dare to hold such a view, especially no one who is 
ordained in any clerical office at all, and much more in the episcopal order, it is like a prodigy for bishops 
themselves to devise such scandals, and not to fear to unfold too irreverently against the precept of the 
law and of all the Scriptures, with their own disgrace and risk, the disgrace of their mother the Church—if 
they think that there is any disgrace in this matter; although the Church has no disgrace in this instance, 
save in the error of such men as these themselves. Therefore it is the more grievous sin in men of this 
kind, if that which is blamed by them in the most ancient observance, as if it were not rightly done, is 
manifestly and forcibly shown as well to have been rightly observed by those who were before us, as to be 
rightly observed also by us; so that even if we should engage in the controversy with equal arguments on 
both sides, yet, since that which was innovated could not be established without dissension among the 
brethren and mischief to the Church, assuredly it ought not,—right or wrong, as they say, that is, contrary 
to what is good and proper—rashly to be flung like a stain upon our mother the Church; and the ignominy 
of this audacity and impiety ought with reason to be attached to those who should attempt this. But since 
it is not in our power, according to the apostle’s precept, “to speak the same thing, that there be not 
schisms among us;” yet, as far as we can, we strive to demonstrate the true condition of this argument, 
and to persuade turbulent men, even now, to mind their own business, as we shall even attain a great deal 
if they will at length acquiesce in this sound advice. And therefore we shall, as is needful, collect into one 
mass whatever passages of the Holy Scriptures are pertinent to this subject. And we shall manifestly 
harmonize, as far as possible, those which seem to be differing or of various meaning; and we shall to the 
extent of our poor ability examine both the utility and advantage of each method, that we may recommend 
to all the brethren, that the most wholesome form and peaceful custom be adopted in the Church. 


2. To such, then, as approach to a discussion of saving and modern, that is, of spiritual and evangelical 
baptism, there occurs first of all the announcement universally well known, made and begun by John the 
Baptist, who, somewhat departing from the law, that is, from the most ancient baptism of Moses, and 
preparing the way of the new and true grace, both preoccupied the ears of the Jews gradually by the 
baptism of water and of repentance which for the time he practised, and took possession of them with the 
announcement of a spiritual baptism that was to come, exhorting them, and saying, “He that cometh after 
me is mightier than I, whose shoe’s latchet I am not worthy to unloose: He shall baptize you with the Holy 


Ghost, and with fire;” and for this reason we also ought to make a beginning of this discourse from this 
point. For in the Acts of the Apostles, the Lord after His resurrection, confirming this same word of John, 
“commanded them that they should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for that promise of the Father 
which, saith He, ye have heard from me; for John truly baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost not many days hence.” And Peter also related these same words of the Lord, when he gave 
an account of himself to the apostles, saying: “And as I began to speak, the Holy Ghost fell upon them as 
on us at the beginning; and I remembered the word of the Lord, how that He said, John indeed baptized 
with water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost. If, therefore, He gave them a like gift as to us, 
who believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, who was I, that I could withstand the Lord?” And again: “Men and 
brethren, ye know how from ancient days God made choice among us, that the Gentiles by my mouth 
should hear the word of the Gospel, and believe. And God, who knoweth the hearts, bare them witness, 
giving them the Holy Spirit, even as He did unto us.” And on this account we ought to consider what is the 
force and power of this saying. For the Lord says to them who would have to be subsequently baptized 
because they should believe, that they must be baptized not in like manner as by Him in water, unto 
repentance, but in the Holy Ghost. And of this announcement, as assuredly none of us can doubt it, it is 
plain on what principle men were baptized in the Holy Spirit. For it was peculiarly in the Holy Spirit 
Himself alone that they who believed were baptized. For John distinguished, and said that he indeed 
baptized in water, but that one should come who would baptize in the Holy Ghost, by the grace and power 
of God; and they are so by the Spirit’s bestowal and operation of hidden results. Moreover, they are so no 
less in the baptism of the Spirit and of water. They are so, besides, also in the baptism of every one in his 
own proper blood. Even as the Holy Scriptures declare to us, from which we shall adduce evident proofs 
throughout each individual instance of those things which we shall narrate. 


3. And to these things thou perchance, who art bringing in some novelty, mayest immediately and 
impatiently reply, as thou art wont, that the Lord said in the Gospel: “Except a man be born again of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Whence it manifestly appears that that 
baptism alone is profitable wherein also the Holy Spirit can dwell; for that upon the Lord Himself, when 
He was baptized, the Holy Spirit descended, and that His deed and word are quite in harmony, and that 
such a mystery can consist with no other principle. To which reply none of us is found either so senseless 
or so stubborn as to dare, contrary to right or contrary to truth, to object, for instance, so to the doing of 
things in their integrity, and by all means in the Church, and the observation of them according to the 
order of discipline perpetually by us. But if, in the same New Testament, those things which in that matter 
we come upon as associated, be sometimes found in some sort divided, and separated, and arranged, and 
ordered just as if they were by themselves; let us see whether these solitary instances by themselves may 
not sometimes be such as are not imperfect, but, as it were, entire and complete. For when by imposition 
of the bishop’s hands the Holy Spirit is given to every one that believes, as in the case of the Samaritans, 
after Philip’s baptism, the apostles did to them by laying on of hands; in this manner also they conferred 
on them the Holy Spirit. And that this might be the case, they themselves prayed for them, for as yet the 
Holy Spirit had not descended upon any of them, but they had only been baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. Moreover, our Lord after His resurrection, when He had breathed upon His apostles, and had said 
to them, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” thus and thus only bestowed upon them the Spirit. 


4. And this being found to be so, what thinkest thou, my brother? If a man be not baptized by a bishop, so 
as even at once to have the imposition of hands, and should yet die before having received the Holy Spirit, 
should you judge him to have received salvation or not? Because, indeed, both the apostles themselves 
and the disciples, who also baptized others, and were themselves baptized by the Lord, did not at once 
receive the Holy Spirit, for He had not as yet been given, because that Jesus had not as yet been glorified. 
And after His resurrection no small interval of time elapsed before that took place,—even as also the 
Samaritans, when they were baptized by Philip, did not receive the gift until the apostles invited from 
Jerusalem to Samaria went down to them to lay hands upon them, and conferred on them the Holy Spirit 
by the imposition of hands. Because in that interval of time any one of them who had not attained the Holy 
Spirit, might have been cut off by death, and die defrauded of the grace of the Holy Spirit. And it cannot 
be doubted also, that in the present day this sort of thing is usual, and happens frequently, that many after 
baptism depart from this life without imposition of the bishop’s hands, and yet are esteemed perfected 
believers. Just as the Ethiopian eunuch, when he was returning from Jerusalem and reading the prophet 
Isaiah, and was in doubt, having at the Spirit’s suggestion heard the truth from Philip the deacon, 
believed and was baptized; and when he had gone up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord took away 
Philip, and the eunuch saw him no more. For he went on his way rejoicing, although, as thou observest, 
hands were not laid on him by the bishop, that he might receive the Holy Spirit. But if thou admittest this, 
and believest it to be saving, and dost not gainsay the opinion of all the faithful, thou must needs confess 
this, that even as this principle proceeds to be more largely discussed, that other also can be more 
broadly established; that is, that by the imposition of hands alone of the bishop—because baptism in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ has gone before it—may the Holy Spirit also be given to another man who 
repents and believes. Because the Holy Scripture has affirmed that they who should believe in Christ, 
must needs be baptized in the Spirit; so that these also may not seem to have anything less than those 
who are perfectly Christians; lest it should be needful to ask what sort of a thing was that baptism which 
they have attained in the name of Jesus Christ. Unless, perchance, in that former discussion also, about 
those who should only have been baptized in the name of Jesus Christ, thou shouldst decide that they can 
be saved even without the Holy Spirit, or that the Holy Spirit is not accustomed to be bestowed in this 


manner only, but by the imposition of the bishop’s hands; or even shouldst say that it is not the bishop 
alone who can bestow the Holy Spirit. 


5. And if this be so, and the occurrence of any of these things cannot deprive a man who believes, of 
salvation, thou thyself also affirmest that the fact of the mystery of the faith being divided in a manner, 
and its not being, as thou contendest, consummated, where necessity intervenes, cannot take away 
salvation from a believing and penitent man. Or if thou sayest that a man of this kind cannot be saved, we 
deprive all bishops of salvation, whom thou thus engagest, under risks as assured as possible, to be bound 
themselves to afford help to all those who live under their care, and are in weak health, in their districts, 
scattered up and down, because other men of less degree among the clerics who venture cannot confer 
the same benefit; so that the blood of those who shall appear to have departed from this life without the 
benefit would have, of necessity, to be required at the hands of the bishops. And further, as you are not 
ignorant, the Holy Spirit is found to have been given to men who believe, by the Lord without baptism of 
water, as is contained in the Acts of the Apostles after this manner: “While Peter was still speaking these 
words, the Holy Ghost fell upon all them who heard the word. And they who were of the circumcision 
which believed were astonished, as many as came with Peter, because that on the Gentiles also was 
poured out the gift of the Holy Spirit. For they heard them speak with their tongues, and they magnified 
God. Then answered Peter, Can any man forbid water, that these should not be baptized, who have 
received the Holy Ghost as well as we? And he commanded them to be baptized in the name of Jesus 
Christ.” Even as Peter also subsequently most abundantly taught us about the same Gentiles, saying: “And 
He put no difference between us and them, their hearts being purified by faith.” And there will be no 
doubt that men may be baptized with the Holy Ghost without water,—as thou observest that these were 
baptized before they were baptized with water; that the announcements of both John and of our Lord 
Himself were satisfied,—forasmuch as they received the grace of the promise both without the imposition 
of the apostle’s hands and without the laver, which they attained afterwards. And their hearts being 
purified, God bestowed upon them at the same time, in virtue of their faith, remission of sins; so that the 
subsequent baptism conferred upon them this benefit alone, that they received also the invocation of the 
name of Jesus Christ, that nothing might appear to be wanting to the integrity of their service and faith. 


6. And this also,—looking at it from the opposite side of this discussion,—those disciples of our Lord 
themselves attained, upon whom, being previously baptized, the Holy Spirit at length came down on the 
day of Pentecost, descending from heaven indeed by the will of God, not of His own accord, but effused 
for this very office, and moreover upon each one of them. Although these were already righteous, and, as 
we have said, had been baptized by the Lord’s baptism even as the apostles themselves, who nevertheless 
are found on the night on which He was apprehended to have all deserted Him. And even Peter himself, 
who boasted that he would persevere in his faith, and most obstinately resisted the prediction of the Lord 
Himself, yet at last denied Him, that by this means it might be shown to us, that whatever sins they had 
contracted in the meantime and in any manner, these same sins, by the faith in them subsequently 
attested as sincere, were without doubt put away by the baptism of the Holy Spirit. Nor, as I think, was it 
for any other reason that the apostles had charged those whom they addressed in the Holy Spirit, that 
they should be baptized in the name of Christ Jesus, except that the power of the name of Jesus invoked 
upon any man by baptism might afford to him who should be baptized no slight advantage for the 
attainment of salvation, as Peter relates in the Acts of the Apostles, saying: “For there is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved.” As also the Apostle Paul unfolds, showing 
that God hath exalted our Lord Jesus, and “given Him a name, that it may be above every name, that in 
the name of Jesus all should bow the knee, of things heavenly and earthly, and under the earth, and every 
tongue should confess that Jesus is Lord in the glory of God the Father.” And he on whom, when he should 
be baptized, invocation should be made in the name of Jesus, although he might obtain baptism under 
some error, still would not be hindered from knowing the truth at some time or another, and correcting his 
error, and coming to the Church and to the bishop, and sincerely confessing our Jesus before men; so that 
then, when hands were laid upon him by the bishop, he might also receive the Holy Spirit, and he would 
not lose that former invocation of the name of Jesus. Which none of us may disallow, although this 
invocation, if it be standing bare and by itself, could not suffice for affording salvation, lest on this 
principle we should believe that even Gentiles and heretics, who abuse the name of Jesus, could attain 
unto salvation without the true and entire thing. Yet it is extremely useful to believe that this invocation of 
the name of Jesus, together with the correction of error and the acknowledgment of the belief of the truth, 
and with the putting away of all stain of past conversation, if rightly performed with the mystery of God 
among men of this kind, obtains a place which it would not have had, and finally, in the true faith and for 
the maintenance of the integrity of the sign, is no hindrance, when its supplement which had been 
wanting is added; and that it is consistent with good reason, with the authority of so many years, and so 
many churches and apostles and bishops; even as it is the very greatest disadvantage and damage to our 
most holy mother Church, now for the first time suddenly and without reason to rebel against former 
decisions after so long a series of so many ages. For not for any other reason Peter—who had already been 
baptized and had been asked what he thought of the Lord by the Lord Himself, and the truth of the 
revelation of the Father in heaven being bestowed on him had confessed that Christ was not only our 
Lord, but was the Son of the living God—was shown subsequently to have withstood the same Christ when 
He made announcement of His passion, and therefore was set forth as being called Satan. For no other 
reason except because it would come to pass that some, although varying in their own judgment, and 
somewhat halting in faith and doctrine, although they were baptized in the name of Jesus, yet, if they had 


been able to rescind their error in some interval of time, were not on that account cut off from salvation; 
but at any time that they had come to the right mind, obtained by repentance a sound hope of salvation, 
especially when they received the Holy Spirit, to be baptized by Whom is the duty of every man, they 
would have intended some such thing. Even as we do not apprehend that Peter in the Gospel suffered this 
alone, but all the disciples, to whom, though already baptized, the Lord afterwards says, that “all ye shall 
be offended in me,” all of whom, as we observe, having amended their faith, were baptized after the 
Lord’s resurrection with the Holy Spirit. So that not without reason we also in the present day may 
believe that men, amended from their former error, may be baptized in the Holy Spirit, who, although they 
were baptized with water in the name of the Lord, might have had a faith somewhat imperfect. Because it 
is of great importance whether a man is not baptized at all in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, or indeed 
whether in some respect he halts when he is baptized with the baptism of water, which is of less account 
provided that afterwards a sincere faith in the truth is evident in the baptism of the Spirit, which 
undoubtedly is of greater account. 


7. Neither must you esteem what our Lord said as being contrary to this treatment: “Go ye, teach the 
nations; baptize them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Because, 
although this is true and right, and to be observed by all means in the Church, and moreover has been 
used to be observed, yet it behoves us to consider that invocation of the name of Jesus ought not to be 
thought futile by us on account of the veneration and power of that very name, in which name all kinds of 
power are accustomed to be exercised, and occasionally some even by men outside the Church. But to 
what effect are those words of Christ, who said that He would deny, and not know, those who should say 
to Him in the day of judgment, “Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy name, and in Thy name cast 
out demons, and in Thy name done many wonderful works,” when He answered them, even with 
emphasis, “I never knew you; depart from me, ye who work iniquity,” unless that it should be shown to us, 
that even by those who work iniquity might these good works also be done, by the superfluous energy of 
the name of Christ? Therefore ought this invocation of the name of Jesus to be received as a certain 
beginning of the mystery of the Lord common to us and to all others, which may afterwards be filled up 
with the remaining things. Otherwise such an invocation would not avail if it should remain alone, 
because after the death of a man in this position there cannot be added to him anything at all, nor 
supplemented, nor can, in anything, avail him in the day of judgment, when they shall begin to be 
reproached by our Lord with those things which we have above mentioned, none of whom 
notwithstanding in this present time may by any man be so hardly and cruelly prohibited from aiding 
themselves in those ways which we have above shown. 


8. But these things thou wilt, as thou art wont, contradict, by objecting to us, that when they baptized, the 
disciples were baptized perfectly, and rightly, and not as these heretics; and this thou must needs assume 
from their condition, and His who baptized them. And therefore we reply to this proposition of thine, not 
as accusers of the Lord’s disciples, but as we are constrained, because it is necessary that we should 
investigate by reasons where and when, and in what measure, salvation has been bestowed on each of us. 
For that our Lord was born, and that He was the Christ, appeared by many reasons to be believed, not 
unjustly, by His disciples, because He had been born of the tribe of Judah, of the family of David, and in 
the city of Bethlehem; and because He had been announced to the shepherds by the angels at the same 
moment that there was born to them a Saviour; because His star being seen in the east, He had been most 
anxiously sought for and adored by the Magi, and honoured with illustrious presents and distinguished 
offerings; because while still a youth, sitting in the temple with the doctors of the law, He wisely, and with 
the admiration of all, had disputed; because when He was baptized He had been glorified, as had 
happened to none others, by the descent of the Holy Spirit from the opened heavens, and by its abode 
upon Him; and moreover by the testimony of His Father, and also of John the Baptist; because, beyond the 
inferior capacity of man, He understood the hearts and thoughts of all men; because He cured and healed 
weaknesses, and vices, and diseases, with very great power; because He bestowed remissions of sins, 
with manifest attestation; because He expelled demons at His bidding; because He purified lepers with a 
word; because, by converting water into wine, He enlarged the nuptial festivity with marvellous 
joyfulness; because He restored or granted sight to the blind; because He maintained the doctrine of the 
Father with all confidence; because in a desert place He satisfied five thousand men with five loaves; 
because the remains and the fragments filled more than twelve baskets; because He everywhere raised up 
the dead, according to His mercy; because He commanded the winds and the sea to be still; because He 
walked with His feet upon the sea; because He absolutely performed all miracles. 


9. By which things, and by many deeds of this kind tending to His glory, it appeared to follow as a 
consequence, that in whatever manner the Jews think about Christ, and although they do not believe 
concerning Jesus Christ our Lord, that even they themselves thought that such and so great a one would 
without any death endure to eternity, and would possess the kingdom of Israel, and of the whole world for 
ever; and that it should not be destroyed. Whence, moreover, the Jews dared to seize Him by force, and 
anoint Him for the kingdom, which indeed He was compelled to evade; and therefore His disciples 
thought that in no other way would He bestow upon them eternal life, except He Himself had first 
continued this temporal life into that eternal one in His own experience. In fine, when they were passing 
through Galilee, Jesus said to them, “The Son of man is to be delivered into the hands of men, and they 
will kill Him; and after three days He shall rise again.” and they were greatly grieved, because, as we 
have said, they had formed a very different notion previously in their minds and hearts. And again, this 


also was the speech of the Jews, in contradiction against Him, when He taught them of Himself, and 
announced future things to them, and they said, “We have heard out of the law that Christ abideth for 
ever: and how sayest thou that the Son of man must be lifted up?” And so there was this same 
presumption concerning Christ in the mind of the disciples, even as Peter himself, the leader and chief of 
the apostles, broke forth into that expression of his own incredulity. For when he, together with the 
others, had been asked by the Lord what he thought about Him, that is, whom he thought Him to be, and 
had first of all confessed the truth, saying that He was the Christ the Son of the living God, and therefore 
was judged blessed by Him because he had arrived at this truth, not after the flesh, but by the revelation 
of the heavenly Father; yet this same Peter, when Jesus began to show His disciples that He must go to 
Jerusalem, and suffer many things from the elders, and priests, and scribes, and be killed, and after the 
third day rise again from the dead; nevertheless that true confessor of Christ, after a few days, taking Him 
aside, began to rebuke Him, saying, “Be propitious to Thyself: this shall not be;” so that on that account 
he deserved to hear from the Lord, “Get thee behind me, Satan; thou art an offence unto me, because he 
savoured not the things which are of God, but those things which are of men.” Which rebuke against Peter 
became more and more apparent when the Lord was apprehended, and, frightened by the damsel, he 
said, “I know not what thou sayest, neither know I thee;” and again when, using an oath, he said this same 
thing; and for the third time, cursing and swearing, he affirmed that he knew not the man, and not once, 
but frequently, denied Him. And this disposition, because it was to continue to him even to the Lord’s 
passion, was long before made manifest by the Lord, that we also might not be ignorant of it. Again, after 
the Lord’s resurrection, one of His disciples, Cleopas, when he was, according to the error of all his 
fellow-disciples, sorrowfully telling what had happened to the Lord Himself, as if to some unknown 
person, spoke thus, saying of Jesus the Nazarene, “who was a prophet mighty in deed and in word before 
God and all the people; how the chief priests and our rulers delivered Him to be condemned to death, and 
fastened Him to the cross. But we trusted that it had been He which should have redeemed Israel.” And in 
addition to these things, all the disciples also judged the declaration of the women who had seen the Lord 
after the resurrection to be idle tales; and some of themselves, when they had seen Him, believed not, but 
doubted; and they who were not then present believed not at all until they had been subsequently by the 
Lord Himself in all ways rebuked and reproached; because His death had so offended them that they 
thought that He had not risen again, who they had believed ought not to have died, because contrary to 
their belief He had died once. And thus, as far as concerns the disciples themselves, they are found to 
have had a faith neither sound nor perfect in such matters as we have referred to; and what is much more 
serious, they moreover baptized others, as it is written in the Gospel according to John. 


10. Besides, what wilt thou say of those who are in many cases baptized by bishops of very bad character, 
who yet at length, when God so wills it, convicted of their crimes, are even deprived of their office itself, 
or absolutely of communion? Or what wilt thou decide of those who may have been baptized by bishops, 
whose opinions are unsound, or who are very ignorant—when they may not have spoken clearly and 
honestly, or even have spoken otherwise than is fit in the tradition of the sacrament, or at least may have 
asked anything, or asking, have heard from those who answered what ought by no means to be so asked 
or answered? And still this does not greatly injure that true faith of ours, although, moreover, these more 
simple men may deliver the mystery of the faith without the elegance and order that thou wouldst use. 
And thou wilt assuredly say, with that marvellous carefulness of thine, that these too should be baptized 
again, since this is especially the thing which is wanting to them, or hinders their being able to receive, 
uncorrupted, that divine and inviolable mystery of the faith. And yet, O excellent man, let us attribute and 
allow to the heavenly agencies their power, and let us concede to the condescension of the divine majesty 
its appropriate operations; and understanding how great is the advantage therein, let us gladly acquiesce 
in it. And thus, as our salvation is founded in the baptism of the Spirit, which for the most part is 
associated with the baptism of water, if indeed baptism shall be given by us, let it be conferred in its 
integrity and with solemnity, and with all those means which are written; and let it be administered 
without any disconnection of anything. Or if, by the necessity of the case, it should be administered by an 
inferior cleric, let us wait for the result, that it may either be supplied by us, or reserved to be supplied by 
the Lord. If, however, it should have been administered by strangers, let this matter be amended as it can 
and as it allows. Because outside the Church there is no Holy Spirit, sound faith moreover cannot exist, 
not alone among heretics, but even among those who are established in schism. And for that reason, they 
who repent and are amended by the doctrine of the truth, and by their own faith, which subsequently has 
been improved by the purification of their heart, ought to be aided only by spiritual baptism, that is, by 
the imposition of the bishop’s hands, and by the ministration of the Holy Spirit. Moreover, the perfect seal 
of faith has been rightly accustomed to be given in this manner and on this principle in the Church. So 
that the invocation of the name of Jesus, which cannot be done away, may not seem to be held in 
disesteem by us; which assuredly is not fitting; although such an invocation, if none of those things of 
which we have spoken should follow it, may fail and be deprived of the effect of salvation. For when the 
apostle said that there was “one baptism,” it must needs have been by the continued effect of the 
invocation of the name of Jesus, because, once invoked, it cannot be taken away by any man, even 
although we might venture, against the decision of the apostles, to repeat it by giving too much, yea, by 
the desire of superadding baptism. If he who returns to the Church be unwilling again to be baptized, the 
result will be that we may defraud him of the baptism of the Spirit, whom we think we must not defraud of 
the baptism of water. 


11. And what wilt thou determine against the person of him who hears the word, and haply taken up in 


the name of Christ, has at once confessed, and has been punished before it has been granted him to be 
baptized with water? Wilt thou declare him to have perished because he has not been baptized with 
water? Or, indeed, wilt thou think that there may be something from without that helps him to salvation, 
although he is not baptized with water? Thy thinking him to have perished will be opposed by the 
sentence of the Lord, who says, “Whosoever shall confess me before men, him will I also confess before 
my Father which is in heaven;” because it is no matter whether he who confesses for the Lord is a hearer 
of the word or a believer, so long as he confesses that same Christ whom he ought to confess; because the 
Lord, by confessing him, in turn Himself graces His confessor before his Father with the glory of his 
martyrdom, as He promised. But this assuredly ought not to be taken too liberally, as if it could be 
stretched to such a point as that any heretic can confess the name of Christ who notwithstanding denies 
Christ Himself; that he believes on another Christ, when Christ avows that it cannot avail him at all; 
forasmuch as the Lord said that He must needs be brought to confession by us before men, which cannot 
be done without Him, and without veneration of His name. And therefore both ought to stand by the 
confessor, sound, and sincere, and uncontaminated, and inviolated, without any choice being made of the 
confessor himself, whether he is righteous or a sinner, and a perfect Christian or an imperfect one, who 
has not feared to confess the Lord at his own greatest peril. And this is not contrary to the former 
discussion, because there is left therein time for the correction of many things which are bad, and 
because certain things are conceded to the very name only of our Lord; while martyrdom cannot be 
consummated except in the Lord and by the Lord Himself, and therefore nobody can confess Christ 
without His name, nor can the name of Christ avail any one for confession without Christ Himself. 


12. Wherefore the whole of this discussion must be considered, that it may be made clearer. For the 
invocation of the name of Jesus can only be an advantage if it shall be subsequently properly 
supplemented, because both prophets and apostles have so declared. For James says in the Acts of the 
Apostles: “Men and brethren, hearken: Simon hath declared how God at the first visited the Gentiles, to 
take out of them a people for His name. And to this agree the words of the prophets; as it is written, After 
this I will return, and will build again the tabernacle of David, which has fallen down; and I will build 
again the ruins thereof, and I will raise it up anew; that the residue of men may seek the Lord, and all the 
Gentiles, upon whom my name is called upon them, saith the Lord, who doeth these things.” Therefore 
also the residue of men, that is, some of the Jews and all the Gentiles upon whom the name of the Lord is 
called, may and of necessity must seek the Lord, because that very invocation of the name affords them 
the opportunity, or even imposes on them the necessity, of seeking the Lord. And with these they prescribe 
the Holy Scriptures—whether all or only some of them—to discuss still more boldly concerning the truth 
than with the Gentiles upon whom the name of the Lord Jesus, the Son of the living God, has not been 
invoked, as it likewise has not upon the Jews who only receive the Old Testament Scriptures. And thus 
men of both of these kinds, that is, Jews and Gentiles, fully believing as they ought, are in like manner 
baptized. But heretics who are already baptized in water in the name of Jesus Christ must only be 
baptized with the Holy Spirit; and in Jesus, which is “the only name given under heaven whereby we must 
be saved,” death is reasonably despised, although, if they continue as they are, they cannot be saved, 
because they have not sought the Lord after the invocation of His name upon them,—even as those who, 
on account of false Christs, perchance have refused to believe, of whom the Lord says, “Take heed that no 
man lead you into error. For many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ, and shall lead many into 
error.” And again He says: “Then if any man shall say unto you, Lo here is Christ, or lo there; believe it 
not. For there shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall show great signs and wonders; so 
that, if it were possible, even the very elect shall be deceived.” And these miracles, without doubt, they 
shall then do under the name of Christ; in which name some even now appear to do certain miracles, and 
to prophesy falsely. But it is certain that those, because they are themselves not of Christ, therefore do not 
belong to Christ, in like manner as if one should depart from Christ, abiding only in His name, he would 
not be much advantaged; nay, rather, he is even burdened by that name, although he may have been 
previously very faithful, or very righteous, or honoured with some clerical office, or endowed with the 
dignity of confession. For all those, by denying the true Christ, and by introducing or following another— 
although there is no other at all—leave themselves no hope or salvation; not otherwise than they who have 
denied Christ before men, who must needs be denied by Christ; no consideration for them being made 
from their previous conversation, or feeling, or dignity, equally as they themselves have dared to do away 
with Christ, that is, their own salvation, they are condemned by the short sentence of this kind, because it 
was manifestly said by the Lord, “Whosoever shall deny me before men, I also will deny him before my 
Father which is in heaven.” As this word “whosoever,” also in the sentence of confession, most fully shows 
us that no condition of the confessor himself can stand in the way, although he may have been before a 
denier, or a heretic, or a hearer, or one who is beginning to hear, who has not yet been baptized or 
converted from heresy to the truth of the faith, or one who has departed from the Church and has 
afterwards returned, and then when he returned, before the bishop’s hands could be laid upon him, being 
apprehended, should be compelled to confess Christ before men; even as to one who again denies Christ, 
no special ancient dignity can be effectual to him for salvation. 


13. For any one of us will hold it necessary, that whatever is the last thing to be found in a man in this 
respect, is that whereby he must be judged, all those things which he has previously done being wiped 
away and obliterated. And therefore, although in martyrdom there is so great a change of things in a 
moment of time, that in a very rapid case all things may be changed; let nobody flatter himself who has 
lost the occasion of a glorious salvation, if by chance he has excluded himself therefrom by his own fault; 


even as that wife of Lot, who in a similar manner in time of trouble only, contrary to the angel’s command, 
looked behind her, and she became a pillar of salt. On which principle also, that heretic who, by 
confessing Christ’s name, is put to death, can subsequently correct nothing, if he should have thought 
anything erroneously of God or of Christ, although by believing on another God or on another Christ he 
has deceived himself: he is not a confessor of Christ, but in the name only of Christ; since also the apostle 
goes on to say, “And if I shall give up my body so that I may be burnt up with fire, but have not love, I 
profit nothing.” Because by this deed he profits nothing who has not the love of that God and Christ who 
is announced by the law and the prophets and in the Gospel in this manner: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God, with all thy heart, and with all thy mind, and with all thy thought; and thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. For on these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets;”—even as John the 
evangelist said, “And every one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God; for God is love;” even as God 
also says, “For God so loved the world, that He gave His only-begotten Son, that every one that believeth 
on Him should not perish, but have everlasting life,”—as it manifestly appears that he who has not in him 
this love, of loving us and of being loved by us, profits nothing by an empty confession and passion, except 
that thereby it appears and is plain that he is a heretic who believes on another God, or receives another 
Christ than Him whom the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament manifestly declare, which announce 
without any obscurity the Father omnipotent, Creator of all things, and His Son. For it shall happen to 
them as to one who expects salvation from another God. Then, finally, contrary to their notion, they are 
condemned to eternal punishment by Christ, the Son of God the Father omnipotent, the Creator whom 
they have blasphemed, when God shall begin to judge the hidden things of men according to the Gospel 
by Christ Jesus, because they did not believe in Him, although they were washed in His name. 


14. And even to this point the whole of that heretical baptism may be amended, after the intervention of 
some space of time, if a man should survive and amend his faith, as our God, in the Gospel according to 
Luke, spoke to His disciples, saying, “But I have another baptism to be baptized with.” Also according to 
Mark He said, with the same purpose, to the sons of Zebedee: “Are ye able to drink of the cup which I 
drink of, or to be baptized with the baptism wherewith I am baptized?” Because He knew that those men 
had to be baptized not only with water, but also in their own blood; so that, as well baptized in this 
baptism only, they might attain the sound faith and the simple love of the laver, and, baptized in both 
ways, they might in like manner to the same extent attain the baptism of salvation and glory. For what was 
said by the Lord, “I have another baptism to be baptized with,” signifies in this place not a second 
baptism, as if there were two baptisms, but demonstrates that there is moreover a baptism of another 
kind given to us, concurring to the same salvation. And it was fitting that both these kinds should first of 
all be initiated and sanctified by our Lord Himself, so that either one of the two or both kinds might afford 
to us this one twofold saving and glorifying baptism; and certain ways of the one baptism might so be laid 
open to us, that at times some one of them might be wanting without mischief, even as in the case of 
martyrs that hear the word, the baptism of water is wanting without evil; and yet we are certain that 
these, if they had any indulgence, would also be used to be baptized with water. And also to those who are 
made lawful believers, the baptism of their own blood is wanting without mischief, because, being 
baptized in the name of Christ, they have been redeemed with the most precious blood of the Lord; since 
both of these rivers of the baptism of the Lord proceed out of one and the same fountain, that every one 
who thirsts may come and drink, as says the Scripture, “From his belly flowed rivers of living water;” 
which rivers were manifested first of all in the Lord’s passion, when from His side, pierced by the soldier’s 
spear, flowed blood and water, so that the one side of the same person emitted two rivers of a different 
kind, that whosoever should believe and drink of both rivers might be filled with the Holy Spirit. For, 
speaking of these rivers, the Lord set this forth, signifying the Holy Spirit whom they should receive who 
should believe on Him: “But the Spirit was not yet given, because Jesus was not yet glorified.” And when 
He thus said how baptism might be produced, which the apostle declares to be one, it is assuredly 
manifest on that principle that there are different kinds of one and the same baptism that flow from one 
wound into water and blood; since there are there two baptisms of water of which we have spoken, that is, 
of one and the same kind, although the baptism of each kind ought to be one, as we have more fully 
spoken. 


15. And since we seem to have divided all spiritual baptism in a threefold manner, let us come also to the 
proof of the statement proposed, that we may not appear to have done this of our own judgment, and with 
rashness. For John says of our Lord in his epistle, teaching us: “This is He who came by water and blood, 
Jesus Christ; not by water only, but by water and blood: and it is the Spirit that beareth witness, because 
the Spirit is truth. For three bear witness, the Spirit, and the water, and the blood: and these three are 
one;”—that we may gather from these words both that water is wont to confer the Spirit, and that men’s 
own blood is wont to confer the Spirit, and that the Spirit Himself also is wont to confer the Spirit. For 
since water is poured forth even as blood, the Spirit also was poured out by the Lord upon all who 
believed. Assuredly both in water, and none the less in their own blood, and then especially in the Holy 
Spirit, men may be baptized. For Peter says: “But this is that which was spoken by the prophet; It shall 
come to pass in the last days, saith the Lord, I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh: and their sons and 
their daughters shall prophesy, and their young men shall see visions, and their old men shall dream 
dreams: and upon my servants, and upon my handmaidens, will I pour out of my Spirit;”—which Spirit we 
discover to have been communicated in the Old Testament, not indeed everywhere nor at large, but with 
other gifts; or, moreover, to have sprung of His own will into certain men, or to have invested them, or to 
have been upon them, even as we observe that it was said by the Lord to Moses, about the seventy elders, 


“And I will take of the Spirit which is upon thee, and will put it upon them.” For which reason also, 
according to His promise, God put upon them from another of the Spirit which had been upon Moses, and 
they prophesied in the camp. And Moses, as a spiritual man, rejoiced that this had so happened, although 
he was unwillingly persuaded by Jesus the son of Nave to oppose this thing, and was not thereby induced. 
Further, also in the book of Judges, and in the books of Kings too, we observe that upon several, there 
either was the Spirit of the Lord, or that He came unto them, as upon Gothoniel, Gideon, Jephthah, 
Samson, Saul, David, and many others. Which comes to this result, that the Lord has taught us most 
plainly by them the liberty and power of the Holy Spirit, approaching of His own will, saying, “The Spirit 
breathes where He will; and thou hearest His voice, and knowest not whence He cometh or whither He 
goeth.” So that the same Spirit is, moreover, sometimes found to be upon those who are unworthy of Him; 
not certainly in vain or without reason, but for the sake of some needful operation; as He was upon Saul, 
upon whom came the Spirit of God, and he prophesied. However, in later days, after the Spirit of the Lord 
departed from him, and after a malign spirit from the Lord vexed him, because then he had come, after 
the messengers whom he had previously sent before with care, with intent to kill David; and they 
therefore fell into the chorus of the prophets, and they prophesied, so that they neither were able nor 
willing to do what they had been bidden. And we believe that the Spirit which was upon them all effected 
this with an admirable wisdom, by the will of God. Which Spirit also filled John the Baptist even from his 
mother’s womb; and it fell upon those who were with Cornelius the centurion before they were baptized 
with water. Thus, cleaving to the baptism of men, the Holy Spirit either goes before or follows it; or failing 
the baptism of water, it falls upon those who believe. We are counselled that either we ought duly to 
maintain the integrity of baptism, or if by chance baptism is given by any one in the name of Jesus Christ, 
we ought to supplement it, guarding the most holy invocation of the name of Jesus Christ, as we have 
most abundantly set forth; guarding, moreover, the custom and authority which so much claim our 
veneration for so long a time and for such great men. 


16. But since the first part of this argument seems to be unfolded, we ought to touch on its subsequent 
part, on account of the heretics; because it is very necessary not to pass over that discussion which once 
falls into our hands, lest perchance some heretic should dare, of his subtlety, to assail those of our 
brethren who are more simple. For because John said that we must be baptized in the Holy Ghost and in 
fire, from the fact that he went on to say and fire, some desperate men have dared to such an extent to 
carry their depravity, and therefore very crafty men seek how they can thus corrupt and violate, and even 
neutralize the baptism of holiness. Who derive the origin of their notion from Simon Magus, practising it 
with manifold perversity through various errors; to whom Simon Peter, in the Acts of the Apostles, said, 
“Thy money perish with thee, because thou hast thought that the grace of God could be possessed by 
money; thou hast neither part nor lot in this work; for thy heart is not right with God.” And such men as 
these do all these things in the desire to deceive those who are more simple or more inquisitive. And some 
of them try to argue that they only administer a sound and perfect, not as we, a mutilated and curtailed 
baptism, which they are in such wise said to designate, that immediately they have descended into the 
water, fire at once appears upon the water. Which if it can be effected by any trick, as several tricks of this 
kind are affirmed to be—of Anaxilaus—whether it is anything natural, by means of which this may happen, 
or whether they think that they behold this, or whether the work and magical poison of some malignant 
being can force fire from the water; still they declare such a deceit and artifice to be a perfect baptism, 
which if faithful men have been forced to receive, there will assuredly be no doubt but that they have lost 
that which they had. Just as, if a soldier after taking an oath should desert his camp, and in the very 
different camp of the enemy should wish to take an oath of a far other kind, it is plain that in this way he 
is discharged from his old oath. 


17. Moreover, if a man of this sort should again return to thee, thou wilt assuredly hesitate whether he 
may have baptism or no; and yet it will behove thee, in whatever way thou canst, to aid even this man if 
he repent. For of this adulterous, yea, murderous baptism, if there is any other author, it is then certainly 
a book devised by these same heretics on behalf of this same error, which is inscribed The Preaching of 
Paul; in which book, contrary to all Scriptures, thou wilt find both Christ confessing His own sin—although 
He alone did no sin at all—and almost compelled by His mother Mary unwillingly to receive John’s 
baptism. Also, that when He was baptized, fire was seen to be upon the water, which is written in neither 
of the Gospels. And that after such long time, Peter and Paul, after the collation of the Gospel in 
Jerusalem, and the mutual consideration and altercation and arrangement of things to be done finally, 
were known to one another, as if then for the first time; and certain other things devised of this kind 
disgracefully and absurdly;—all which things thou wilt find gathered together into that book. But they who 
are not ignorant of the nature of the Holy Spirit, understand that what is said of fire is said of the Spirit 
Himself. For in the Acts of the Apostles, according to that same promise of our Lord, on the very day of 
Pentecost, when the Holy Spirit had descended upon the disciples, that they might be baptized in Him, 
there were seen sitting upon each one tongues as if of fire, that it might be manifest that they were 
baptized with the Holy Ghost and with fire—that is, with that Spirit which was, whether fire, or as fire, 
such as was the fire which burned in the bush, and did not consume the bush; and such as is that fire 
which is the Spirit of the Angel, as saith the Scripture, “Who maketh His angels spirits, and His ministers 
a burning fire;” whom if thou shouldst resemble, or be a companion or sharer with, thou shalt be able to 
dread no fire, not even that which, going before the Lord in the day of judgment, shall burn up the whole 
world, save those who are baptized in the Holy Spirit and in fire. 


18. And the Spirit, indeed, continues to this day invisible to men, as the Lord says, “The Spirit breathes 
where He will; and thou knowest not whence He cometh, or whither He goeth.” But in the beginning of 
the mystery of the faith and of spiritual baptism, the same Spirit was manifestly seen to have sat upon the 
disciples as it had been fire. Moreover, the heavens being opened, to have descended upon the Lord like a 
dove; because many things, yea, almost all things which were to be, are manifest—which, however, were 
only invisible nevertheless,—now also are shown to the eyes and to the incredulity of men, either partially, 
or at times, or in figure, for the strengthening and confirming of our faith. But neither should I omit that 
which the Gospel well announces. For our Lord says to the paralytic man, “Be of good cheer, my son, thy 
sins are forgiven thee,” that He might show that hearts were purified by faith for the forgiveness of sins 
that should follow. And this remission of sins that woman also which was a sinner in the city obtained, to 
whom the Lord said, “Thy sins are forgiven thee.” And when they who were reclining around began to say 
among themselves, “Who is this that forgiveth sins?”—because concerning the paralytic the scribes and 
Pharisees had murmured crossly—the Lord says to the woman, “Thy faith hath made thee whole; go in 
peace.” From all which things it is shown that hearts are purified by faith, but that souls are washed by 
the Spirit; further, also, that bodies are washed by water, and moreover that by blood we may more 
readily attain at once to the rewards of salvation. 


19. I think that we have fully followed out the announcement of John the Baptist, whence we began our 
discourse, when he said to the Jews, “I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance; but He who 
cometh after me is greater than I, whose shoe’s latchet I am not worthy to unloose: He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.” Moreover, I think also that we have not unsuitably set in order the 
teaching of the Apostle John, who says that “three bear witness, the Spirit, and the water, and the blood; 
and these three are one.” And, unless I am mistaken, we have also explained what our Lord says: “John 
indeed baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost.” Moreover, I think that we have 
given no weak reason as the cause of the custom. Let us have a care, although we do that in a subsequent 
place, that none may think that we are stirring up the present debate on a single article; although this 
custom even alone ought, among men who have the fear of God, and are lowly, to maintain a chief place. 
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GREGORY THAUMATURGUS 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. D. F. SALMOND, M.A. 


Part I 


Acknowledged Writings 


A DECLARATION OF FAITH 


There is one God, the Father of the living Word, who is His subsistent Wisdom and Power and Eternal 
Image: perfect Begetter of the perfect Begotten, Father of the only-begotten Son. There is one Lord, Only 
of the Only, God of God, Image and Likeness of Deity, Efficient Word, Wisdom comprehensive of the 
constitution of all things, and Power formative of the whole creation, true Son of true Father, Invisible of 
Invisible, and Incorruptible of Incorruptible, and Immortal of Immortal and Eternal of Eternal. And there 
is One Holy Spirit, having His subsistence from God, and being made manifest by the Son, to wit to men: 
Image of the Son, Perfect Image of the Perfect; Life, the Cause of the living; Holy Fount; Sanctity, the 
Supplier, or Leader, of Sanctification; in whom is manifested God the Father, who is above all and in all, 
and God the Son, who is through all. There is a perfect Trinity, in glory and eternity and sovereignty, 
neither divided nor estranged. Wherefore there is nothing either created or in servitude in the Trinity; nor 
anything superinduced, as if at some former period it was non-existent, and at some later period it was 
introduced. And thus neither was the Son ever wanting to the Father, nor the Spirit to the Son; but 
without variation and without change, the same Trinity abideth ever. 


A Metaphrase of the Book of Ecclesiastes 


CHAPTER I 


These words speaketh Solomon, the son of David the king and prophet, to the whole Church of God, a 
prince most honoured, and a prophet most wise above all men. How vain and fruitless are the affairs of 
men, and all pursuits that occupy man! For there is not one who can tell of any profit attaching to those 
things which men who creep on earth strive by body and soul to attain to, in servitude all the while to 
what is transient, and undesirous of considering aught heavenly with the noble eye of the soul. And the 
life of men weareth away, as day by day, and in the periods of hours and years, and the determinate 
courses of the sun, some are ever coming, and others passing away. And the matter is like the transit of 
torrents as they fall into the measureless deep of the sea with a mighty noise. And all things that have 
been constituted by God for the sake of men abide the same: as, for instance, that man is born of earth, 
and departs to earth again; that the earth itself continues stable; that the sun accomplishes its circuit 
about it perfectly, and rolls round to the same mark again; and that the winds in like manner, and the 
mighty rivers which flow into the sea, and the breezes that beat upon it, all act without forcing it to pass 
beyond its limits, and without themselves also violating their appointed laws. And these things, indeed, as 
bearing upon the good of this life of ours, are established thus fittingly. But those things which are of 
men’s devising, whether words or deeds, have no measure. And there is a plenteous multitude of words, 
but there is no profit from random and foolish talking. But the race of men is naturally insatiate in its 
thirst both for speaking and for hearing what is spoken; and it is man’s habit, too, to desire to look with 
idle eyes on all that happens. What can occur afterwards, or what can be wrought by men which has not 
been done already? What new thing is there worthy of mention, of which there has never yet been 
experience? For I think there is nothing which one may call new, or which, on considering it, one shall 
discover to be strange or unknown to those of old. But as former things are buried in oblivion, so also 
things that are now subsistent will in the course of time vanish utterly from the knowledge of those who 
shall come after us. And I speak not these things unadvisedly, as acting now the preacher. But all these 
things were carefully pondered by me when entrusted with the kingdom of the Hebrews in Jerusalem. And 
I examined diligently, and considered discreetly, the nature of all that is on earth, and I perceived it to be 
most various; and I saw that to man it is given to labour upon earth, ever carried about by all different 
occasions of toil, and with no result of his work. And all things here below are full of the spirit of 
strangeness and abomination, so that it is not possible for one to retrieve them now; nay, rather it is not 
possible for one at all to conceive what utter vanity has taken possession of all human affairs. For once on 
a time I communed with myself, and thought that then I was wiser in this than all that were before me, 
and I was expert in understanding parables and the natures of things. But I learned that I gave myself to 
such pursuits to no purpose, and that if wisdom follows knowledge, so troubles attend on wisdom. 


CHAPTER II 


Judging, therefore, that it stood thus with this matter, I decided to turn to another manner of life, and to 
give myself to pleasure, and to take experience of various delights. And now I learned that all such things 
are vain; and I put a check on laughter, when it ran on carelessly; and restrained pleasure, according to 
the rule of moderation, and was bitterly wroth against it. And when I perceived that the soul is able to 
arrest the body in its disposition to intoxication and wine-bibbing, and that temperance makes lust its 
subject, I sought earnestly to observe what object of true worth and of real excellence is set before men, 
which they shall attain to in this present life. For I passed through all those other objects which are 
deemed worthiest, such as the erecting of lofty houses and the planting of vines, and in addition, the 
laying out of pleasure-grounds, and the acquisition and culture of all manner of fruit-bearing trees; and 
among them also large reservoirs for the reception of water were constructed, and distributed so as to 
secure the plentiful irrigation of the trees. And I surrounded myself also with many domestics, both man- 
servants and maid-servants; and some of them I procured from abroad, and others I possessed and 
employed as born in my own house. And herds of four-footed creatures, as well of cattle as of sheep, more 
numerous than any of those of old acquired, were made my property. And treasures of gold and silver 
flowed in upon me; and I made the kings of all nations my dependants and tributaries. And very many 
choirs of male and female singers were trained to yield me pleasure by the practice of all-harmonious 
song. And I had banquetings; and for the service of this part of my pleasure, I got me select cup-bearers of 
both sexes beyond my reckoning,—so far did I surpass in these things those who reigned before me in 
Jerusalem. And thus it happened that the interests of wisdom declined with me, while the claims of evil 
appetency increased. For when I yielded myself to every allurement of the eyes, and to the violent 
passions of the heart, that make their attack from all quarters, and surrendered myself to the hopes held 
out by pleasures, I also made my will the bond-slave of all miserable delights. For thus my judgment was 
brought to such a wretched pass, that I thought these things good, and that it was proper for me to 


engage in them. At length, awaking and recovering my sight, I perceived that the things I had in hand 
were altogether sinful and very evil, and the deeds of a spirit not good. For now none of all the objects of 
men’s choice seems to me worthy of approval, or greatly to be desired by a just mind. Wherefore, having 
pondered at once the advantages of wisdom and the ills of folly, I should with reason admire that man 
greatly, who, being borne on in a thoughtless course, and afterwards arresting himself, should return to 
right and duty. For wisdom and folly are widely separated, and they are as different from each other as 
day is from night. He, therefore, who makes choice of virtue, is like one who sees all things plainly, and 
looks upward, and who holdeth his ways in the time of clearest light. But he, on the other hand, who has 
involved himself in wickedness, is like a man who wanders helplessly about in a moonless night, as one 
who is blind, and deprived of the sight of things by his darkness. And when I considered the end of each of 
these modes of life, I found there was no profit in the latter; and by setting myself to be the companion of 
the foolish, I saw that I should receive the wages of folly. For what advantage is there in those thoughts, 
or what profit is there in the multitude of words, where the streams of foolish speaking are flowing, as it 
were, from the fountain of folly? Moreover, there is nothing common to the wise man and to the fool, 
neither as regards the memory of men, nor as regards the recompense of God. And as to all the affairs of 
men, when they are yet apparently but beginning to be, the end at once surprises them. Yet the wise man 
is never partaker of the same end with the foolish. Then also did I hate all my life, that had been 
consumed in vanities, and which I had spent with a mind engrossed in earthly anxieties. For, to speak in 
brief, all my affairs have been wrought by me with labour and pain, as the efforts of thoughtless impulse; 
and some other person, it may be a wise man or a fool, will succeed to them, I mean, the chill fruits of my 
toils. But when I cut myself off from these things, and cast them away, then did that real good which is set 
before man show itself to me,—namely, the knowledge of wisdom and the possession of manly virtue. And 
if a man neglects these things, and is inflamed with the passion for other things, such a man makes choice 
of evil instead of good, and goes after what is bad instead of what is excellent, and after trouble instead of 
peace; for he is distracted by every manner of disturbance, and is burdened with continual anxieties night 
and day, with oppressive labours of body as well as with ceaseless cares of mind,—his heart moving in 
constant agitation, by reason of the strange and senseless affairs that occupy him. For the perfect good 
does not consist in eating and drinking, although it is true that it is from God that their sustenance 
cometh to men; for none of those things which are given for our maintenance subsist without His 
providence. But the good man who gets wisdom from God, gets also heavenly enjoyment; while, on the 
other hand, the evil man, smitten with ills divinely inflicted, and afflicted with the disease of lust, toils to 
amass much, and is quick to put him to shame who is honoured by God in presence of the Lord of all, 
proffering useless gifts, and making things deceitful and vain the pursuits of his own miserable soul. 


CHAPTER III 


For this present time is filled with all things that are most contrary to each other—births and deaths, the 
growth of plants and their uprooting, cures and killings, the building up and the pulling down of houses, 
weeping and laughing, mourning and dancing. At this moment a man gathers of earth’s products, and at 
another casts them away; and at one time he ardently desireth the beauty of woman, and at another he 
hateth it. Now he seeketh something, and again he loseth it; and now he keepeth, and again he casteth 
away; at one time he slayeth, and at another he is slain; he speaketh, and again he is silent; he loveth, and 
again he hateth. For the affairs of men are at one time in a condition of war, and at another in a condition 
of peace; while their fortunes are so inconstant, that from bearing the semblance of good, they change 
quickly into acknowledged ills. Let us have done, therefore, with vain labours. For all these things, as 
appears to me, are set to madden men, as it were, with their poisoned stings. And the ungodly observer of 
the times and seasons is agape for this world, exerting himself above measure to destroy the image of 
God, as one who has chosen to contend against it from the beginning onward to the end. I am persuaded, 
therefore, that the greatest good for man is cheerfulness and well-doing, and that this shortlived 
enjoyment, which alone is possible to us, comes from God only, if righteousness direct our doings. But as 
to those everlasting and incorruptible things which God hath firmly established, it is not possible either to 
take aught from them or to add aught to them. And to men in general, those things, in sooth, are fearful 
and wonderful; and those things indeed which have been, abide so; and those which are to be, have 
already been, as regards His foreknowledge. Moreover, the man who is injured has God as his helper. I 
saw in the lower parts the pit of punishment which receives the impious, but a different place allotted for 
the pious. And I thought with myself, that with God all things are judged and determined to be equal; that 
the righteous and the unrighteous, and objects with reason and without reason, are alike in His judgment. 
For that their time is measured out equally to all, and death impends over them, and in this the races of 
beasts and men are alike in the judgment of God, and differ from each other only in the matter of 
articulate speech; and all things else happen alike to them, and death receives all equally, not more so in 
the case of the other kinds of creatures than in that of men. For they have all the same breath of life, and 
men have nothing more; but all are, in one word, vain, deriving their present condition from the same 
earth, and destined to perish, and return to the same earth again. For it is uncertain regarding the souls 
of men, whether they shall fly upwards; and regarding the others which the unreasoning creatures 
possess, whether they shall fall downward. And it seemed to me, that there is no other good save 
pleasure, and the enjoyment of things present. For I did not think it possible for a man, when once he has 
tasted death, to return again to the enjoyment of these things. 


CHAPTER IV 


And leaving all these reflections, I considered and turned in aversion from all the forms of oppression 
which are done among men; whence some receiving injury weep and lament, who are struck down by 
violence in utter default of those who protect them, or who should by all means comfort them in their 
trouble. And the men who make might their right are exalted to an eminence, from which, however, they 
shall also fall. Yea, of the unrighteous and audacious, those who are dead fare better than those who are 
still alive. And better than both these is he who, being destined to be like them, has not yet come into 
being, since he has not yet touched the wickedness which prevails among men. And it became clear to me 
also how great is the envy which follows a man from his neighbours, like the sting of a wicked spirit; and I 
saw that he who receives it, and takes it as it were into his breast, has nothing else but to eat his own 
heart, and tear it, and consume both soul and body, finding inconsolable vexation in the good fortune of 
others. And a wise man would choose to have one of his hands full, if it were with ease and quietness, 
rather than both of them with travail and with the villany of a treacherous spirit. Moreover, there is yet 
another thing which I know to happen contrary to what is fitting, by reason of the evil will of man. He who 
is left entirely alone, having neither brother nor son, but prospered with large possessions, lives on in the 
spirit of insatiable avarice, and refuses to give himself in any way whatever to goodness. Gladly, therefore, 
would I ask such an one for what reason he labours thus, fleeing with headlong speed from the doing of 
anything good, and distracted by the many various passions for making gain. Far better than such are 
those who have taken up an order of life in common, from which they may reap the best blessings. For 
when two men devote themselves in the right spirit to the same objects, though some mischance befalls 
the one, he has still at least no slight alleviation in having his companion by him. And the greatest of all 
calamities to a man in evil fortune is the want of a friend to help and cheer him. And those who live 
together both double the good fortune that befalls them, and lessen the pressure of the storm of 
disagreeable events; so that in the day they are distinguished for their frank confidence in each other, and 
in the night they appear notable for their cheerfulness. But he who leads a solitary life passes a species of 
existence full of terror to himself; not perceiving that if one should fall upon men welded closely together, 
he adopts a rash and perilous course, and that it is not easy to snap the threefold cord. Moreover, I put a 
poor youth, if he be wise, before an aged prince devoid of wisdom, to whose thoughts it has never occured 
that it is possible that a man may be raised from the prison to the throne, and that the very man who has 
exercised his power unrighteously shall at a later period be righteously cast out. For it may happen that 
those who are subject to a youth, who is at the same time sensible, shall be free from trouble,—those, I 
mean, who are his elders. Moreover, they who are born later cannot praise another, of whom they have 
had no experience, and are led by an unreasoning judgment, and by the impulse of a contrary spirit. But 
in exercising the preacher’s office, keep thou this before thine eyes, that thine own life be rightly directed, 
and that thou prayest in behalf of the foolish, that they may get understanding, and know how to shun the 
doings of the wicked. 


CHAPTER V 


Moreover, it is a good thing to use the tongue sparingly, and to keep a calm and rightly balanced heart in 
the exercise of speech. For it is not right to give utterance in words to things that are foolish and absurd, 
or to all that occur to the mind; but we ought to know and reflect, that though we are far separated from 
heaven, we speak in the hearing of God, and that it is good for us to speak without offence. For as dreams 
and visions of many kinds attend manifold cares of mind, so also silly talking is conjoined with folly. 
Moreover, see to it, that a promise made with a vow be made good in fact. This, too, is proper to fools, 
that they are unreliable. But be thou true to thy word, knowing that it is much better for thee not to vow 
or promise to do anything, than to vow and then fail of performance. And thou oughtest by all means to 
avoid the flood of base words, seeing that God will hear them. For the man who makes such things his 
study gets no more benefit by them than to see his doings brought to nought by God. For as the multitude 
of dreams is vain, so also the multitude of words. But the fear of God is man’s salvation, though it is rarely 
found. Wherefore thou oughtest not to wonder though thou seest the poor oppressed, and the judges 
misinterpreting the law. But thou oughtest to avoid the appearance of surpassing those who are in power. 
For even should this prove to be the case, yet, from the terrible ills that shall befall thee, wickedness of 
itself will not deliver thee. But even as property acquired by violence is a most hurtful as well as impious 
possession, so the man who lusteth after money never finds satisfaction for his passion, nor good-will from 
his neighbours, even though he may have amassed the greatest possible wealth. For this also is vanity. But 
goodness greatly rejoiceth those who hold by it, and makes them strong, imparting to them the capacity of 
seeing through all things. And it is a great matter also not to be engrossed by such anxieties: for the poor 
man, even should he be a slave, and unable to fill his belly plentifully, enjoys at least the kind refreshment 
of sleep; but the lust of riches is attended by sleepless nights and anxieties of mind. And what could there 
be then more absurd, than with much anxiety and trouble to amass wealth, and keep it with jealous care, 
if all the while one is but maintaining the occasion of countless evils to himself? And this wealth, besides, 
must needs perish some time or other, and be lost, whether he who has acquired it has children or not; 
and the man himself, however unwillingly, is doomed to die, and return to earth in the selfsame condition 
in which it was his lot once to come into being. And the fact that he is destined thus to leave earth with 
empty hands, will make the evil all the sorer to him, as he fails to consider that an end is appointed for his 
life similar to its beginning, and that he toils to no profit, and labours rather for the wind, as it were, than 


for the advancement of his own real interest, wasting his whole life in most unholy lusts and irrational 
passions, and withal in troubles and pains. And, to speak shortly, his days are darkness to such a man, and 
his life is sorrow. Yet this is in itself good, and by no means to be despised. For it is the gift of God, that a 
man should be able to reap with gladness of mind the fruits of his labours, receiving thus possessions 
bestowed by God, and not acquired by force. For neither is such a man afflicted with troubles, nor is he 
for the most part the slave of evil thoughts; but he measures out his life by good deeds, being of good 
heart in all things, and rejoicing in the gift of God. 


CHAPTER VI 


Moreover, I shall exhibit in discourse the ill-fortune that most of all prevails among men. While God may 
supply a man with all that is according to his mind, and deprive him of no object which may in any manner 
appeal to his desires, whether it be wealth, or honour, or any other of those things for which men distract 
themselves; yet the man, while thus prospered in all things, as though the only ill inflicted on him from 
heaven were just the inability to enjoy them, may but husband them for his fellow, and fall without profit 
either to himself or to his neighbours. This I reckon to be a strong proof and clear sign of surpassing evil. 
The man who has borne without blame the name of father of very many children, and spent a long life, 
and has not had his soul filled with good for so long time, and has had no experience of death meanwhile, 
—this man I should not envy either his numerous offspring or his length of days; nay, I should say that the 
untimely birth that falls from a woman’s womb is better than he. For as that came in with vanity, so it also 
departeth secretly in oblivion, without having tasted the ills of life or looked on the sun. And this is a 
lighter evil than for the wicked man not to know what is good, even though he measure his life by 
thousands of years. And the end of both is death. The fool is proved above all things by his finding no 
satisfaction in any lust. But the discreet man is not held captive by these passions. Yet, for the most part, 
righteousness of life leads a man to poverty. And the sight of curious eyes deranges many, inflaming their 
mind, and drawing them on to vain pursuits by the empty desire of show. Moreover, the things which are 
now are known already; and it becomes apparent that man is unable to contend with those that are above 
him. And, verily, inanities have their course among men, which only increase the folly of those who occupy 
themselves with them. 


CHAPTER VII 


For though a man should be by no means greatly advantaged by knowing all in this life that is destined to 
befall him according to his mind (let us suppose such a case), nevertheless with the officious activity of 
men he devises means for prying into and gaining an apparent acquaintance with the things that are to 
happen after a person’s death. Moreover, a good name is more pleasant to the mind than oil to the body; 
and the end of life is better than the birth, and to mourn is more desirable than to revel, and to be with 
the sorrowing is better than to be with the drunken. For this is the fact, that he who comes to the end of 
life has no further care about aught around him. And discreet anger is to be preferred to laughter; for by 
the severe disposition of countenance the soul is kept upright. The souls of the wise, indeed, are sad and 
downcast, but those of fools are elated, and given loose to merriment. And yet it is far more desirable to 
receive blame from one wise man, than to become a hearer of a whole chorus of worthless and miserable 
men in their songs. For the laughter of fools is like the crackling of many thorns burning in a fierce fire. 
This, too, is misery, yea the greatest of evils, namely oppression; for it intrigues against the souls of the 
wise, and attempts to ruin the noble way of life which the good pursue. Moreover, it is right to commend 
not the man who begins, but the man who finishes a speech; and what is moderate ought to approve itself 
to the mind, and not what is swollen and inflated. Again, one ought certainly to keep wrath in check, and 
not suffer himself to be carried rashly into anger, the slaves of which are fools. Moreover, they are in error 
who assert that a better manner of life was given to those before us, and they fail to see that wisdom is 
widely different from mere abundance of possessions, and that it is as much more lustrous than these, as 
silver shines more brightly than its shadow. For the life of man hath its excellence not in the acquisition of 
perishable riches, but in wisdom. And who shall be able, tell me, to declare the providence of God, which 
is so great and so beneficent? or who shall be able to recall the things which seem to have been passed by 
of God? And in the former days of my vanity I considered all things, and saw a righteous man continuing 
in his righteousness, and ceasing not from it until death, but even suffering injury by reason thereof, and a 
wicked man perishing with his wickedness. Moreover, it is proper that the righteous man should not seem 
to be so overmuch, nor exceedingly and above measure wise, that he may not, as in making some slip, 
seem to sin many times over. And be not thou audacious and precipitate, lest an untimely death surprise 
thee. It is the greatest of all good to take hold of God, and by abiding in Him to sin in nothing. For to touch 
things undefiled with an impure hand is abomination. But he who in the fear of God submits himself, 
escapes all that is contrary. Wisdom availeth more in the way of help than a band of the most powerful 
men in a city, and it often also pardons righteously those who fail in duty. For there is not one that 
stumbleth not. Also it becomes thee in no way to attend upon the words of the impious, that thou mayest 
not become an ear-witness of words spoken against thyself, such as the foolish talk of a wicked servant, 
and being thus stung in heart, have recourse afterwards thyself to cursing in turn in many actions. And all 
these things have I known, having received wisdom from God, which afterwards I lost, and was no longer 
able to be the same. For wisdom fled from me to an infinite distance, and into a measureless deep, so that 
I could no longer get hold of it. Wherefore afterwards I abstained altogether from seeking it; and I no 


longer thought of considering the follies and the vain counsels of the impious, and their weary, distracted 
life. And being thus disposed, I was borne on to the things themselves; and being seized with a fatal 
passion, I knew woman—that she is like a snare or some such other object. For her heart ensnares those 
who pass her; and if she but join hand to hand, she holds one as securely as though she dragged him on 
bound with chains. And from her you can secure your deliverance only by finding a propitious and 
watchful superintendent in God; for he who is enslaved by sin cannot (otherwise) escape its grasp. 
Moreover, among all women I sought for the chastity proper to them, and I found it in none. And verily a 
person may find one man chaste among a thousand, but a woman never. And this above all things I 
observed, that men being made by God simple in mind, contract for themselves manifold reasonings and 
infinite questionings, and while professing to seek wisdom, waste their life in vain words. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Moreover, wisdom, when it is found in a man, shows itself also in its possessor’s face, and makes his 
countenance to shine; as, on the other hand, effrontery convicts the man in whom it has taken up its 
abode, so soon as he is seen, as one worthy of hatred. And it is on every account right to give careful heed 
to the words of the king, and by all manner of means to avoid an oath, especially one taken in the name of 
God. It may be fit at the same time to notice an evil word, but then it is necessary to guard against any 
blasphemy against God. For it will not be possible to find fault with Him when He inflicts any penalty, nor 
to gainsay the decrees of the Only Lord and King. But it will be better and more profitable for a man to 
abide by the holy commandments, and to keep himself apart from the words of the wicked. For the wise 
man knows and discerneth beforehand the judgment, which shall come at the right time, and sees that it 
shall be just. For all things in the life of men await the retribution from above; but the wicked man does 
not seem to know verily that as there is a mighty providence over him, nothing in the future shall be hid. 
He knoweth not indeed the things which shall be; for no man shall be able to announce any one of them to 
him duly: for no one shall be found so strong as to be able to prevent the angel who spoils him of his life; 
neither shall any means be devised for cancelling in any way the appointed time of death. But even as the 
man who is captured in the midst of the battle can only see flight cut off on every side, so all the impiety 
of man perisheth utterly together. And I am astonished, as often as I contemplate what and how great 
things men have studied to do for the hurt of their neighbours. But this I know, that the impious are 
snatched prematurely from this life, and put out of the way because they have given themselves to vanity. 
For whereas the providential judgment of God does not overtake all speedily, by reason of His great long- 
suffering, and the wicked is not punished immediately on the commission of his offences,—for this reason 
he thinks that he may sin the more, as though he were to get off with impunity, not understanding that the 
transgressor shall not escape the knowledge of God even after a long interval. This, moreover, is the chief 
good, to reverence God; for if once the impious man fall away from Him, he shall not be suffered long to 
misuse his own folly. But a most vicious and false opinion often prevails among men concerning both the 
righteous and the unrighteous. For they form a judgment contrary to truth regarding each of them; and 
the man who is really righteous does not get the credit of being so, while, on the other hand, the impious 
man is deemed prudent and upright. And this I judge to be among the most grievous of errors. Once, 
indeed, I thought that the chief good consisted in eating and drinking, and that he was most highly 
favoured of God who should enjoy these things to the utmost in his life; and I fancied that this kind of 
enjoyment was the only comfort in life. And, accordingly, I gave heed to nothing but to this conceit, so that 
neither by night nor by day did I withdraw myself from all those things which have ever been discovered 
to minister luxurious delights to men. And this much I learned thereby, that the man who mingles in these 
things shall by no means be able, however sorely he may labour with them, to find the real good. 


CHAPTER IX 


Now I thought at that time that all men were judged worthy of the same things. And if any wise man 
practised righteousness, and withdrew himself from unrighteousness, and as being sagacious avoided 
hatred with all (which, indeed, is a thing well pleasing to God), this man seemed to me to labour in vain. 
For there seemed to be one end for the righteous and for the impious, for the good and for the evil, for the 
pure and for the impure, for him that worshipped God, and for him that worshipped not. For as the 
unrighteous man and the good, the man who sweareth a false oath, and the man who avoids swearing 
altogether, were suspected by me to be driving toward the same end, a certain sinister opinion stole 
secretly into my mind, that all men come to their end in a similar way. But now I know that these are the 
reflections of fools, and errors and deceits. And they assert largely, that he who is dead has perished 
utterly, and that the living is to be preferred to the dead, even though he may lie in darkness, and pass his 
life-journey after the fashion of a dog, which is better at least than a dead lion. For the living know this at 
any rate, that they are to die; but the dead know not anything, and there is no reward proposed to them 
after they have completed their necessary course. Also hatred and love with the dead have their end; for 
their envy has perished, and their life also is extinguished. And he has a portion in nothing who has once 
gone hence. Error harping still on such a string, gives also such counsel as this: What meanest thou, O 
man, that thou dost not enjoy thyself delicately, and gorge thyself with all manner of pleasant food, and fill 
thyself to the full with wine? Dost thou not perceive that these things are given us from God for our 
unrestrained enjoyment? Put on newly washed attire, and anoint thy head with myrrh, and see this woman 
and that, and pass thy vain life vainly. For nothing else remaineth for thee but this, neither here nor after 


death. But avail thou thyself of all that chanceth; for neither shall any one take account of thee for these 
things, nor are the things that are done by men known at all outside the circle of men. And Hades, 
whatever that may be, whereunto we are said to depart, has neither wisdom nor understanding. These are 
the things which men of vanity speak. But I know assuredly, that neither shall they who seem the swiftest 
accomplish that great race; nor shall those who are esteemed mighty and terrible in the judgment of men, 
overcome in that terrible battle. Neither, again, is prudence proved by abundance of bread, nor is 
understanding wont to consort with riches. Nor do I congratulate those who think that all shall find the 
same things befall them. But certainly those who indulge such thoughts seem to me to be asleep, and to 
fail to consider that, caught suddenly like fishes and birds, they will be consumed with woes, and meet 
speedily their proper retribution. Also I estimate wisdom at so high a price, that I should deem a small and 
poorly-peopled city, even though besieged also by a mighty king with his forces, to be indeed great and 
powerful, if it had but one wise man, however poor, among its citizens. For such a man would be able to 
deliver his city both from enemies and from entrenchments. And other men, it may be, do not recognise 
that wise man, poor as he is; but for my part I greatly prefer the power that resides in wisdom, to this 
might of the mere multitude of the people. Here, however, wisdom, as it dwells with poverty, is held in 
dishonour. But hereafter it shall be heard speaking with more authoritative voice than princes and despots 
who seek after things evil. For wisdom is also stronger than iron; while the folly of one individual works 
danger for many, even though he be an object of contempt to many. 


CHAPTER X 


Moreover, flies falling into myrrh, and suffocated therein, make both the appearance of that pleasant 
ointment and the anointing therewith an unseemly thing; and to be mindful of wisdom and of folly 
together is in no way proper. The wise man, indeed, is his own leader to right actions; but the fool inclines 
to erring courses, and will never make his folly available as a guide to what is noble. Yea, his thoughts also 
are vain and full of folly. But if ever a hostile spirit fall upon thee, my friend, withstand it courageously, 
knowing that God is able to propitiate even a mighty multitude of offences. These also are the deeds of the 
prince and father of all wickedness: that the fool is set on high, while the man richly gifted with wisdom is 
humbled; and that the slaves of sin are seen riding on horseback, while men dedicated to God walk on foot 
in dishonour, the wicked exulting the while. But if any one devises another’s hurt, he forgets that he is 
preparing a snare for himself first and alone. And he who wrecks another’s safety, shall fall by the bite of a 
serpent. But he who removeth stones, indeed shall undergo no light labour; and he who cleaveth wood 
shall bear danger with him in his own weapon. And if it chance that the axe spring out of the handle, he 
who engages in such work shall be put to trouble, gathering for no good and having to put to more of his 
iniquitous and shortlived strength. The bite of a serpent, again, is stealthy; and the charmers will not 
soothe the pain, for they are vain. But the good man doeth good works for himself and for his neighbours 
alike; while the fool shall sink into destruction through his folly. And when he has once opened his mouth, 
he begins foolishly and soon comes to an end, exhibiting his senselessness in all. Moreover, it is 
impossible for man to know anything, or to learn from man either what has been from the beginning, or 
what shall be in the future. For who shall be the declarer thereof? Besides, the man who knows not to go 
to the good city, sustains evil in the eyes and in the whole countenance. And I prophesy woes to that city 
the king of which is a youth, and its rulers gluttons. But I call the good land blessed, the king of which is 
the son of the free: there those who are entrusted with the power of ruling shall reap what is good in due 
season. But the sluggard and the idler become scoffers, and make the house decay; and misusing all 
things for the purposes of their own gluttony, like the ready slaves of money, for a small price they are 
content to do all that is base and abject. It is also right to obey kings and rulers or potentates, and not to 
be bitter against them, nor to utter any offensive word against them. For there is ever the risk that what 
has been spoken in secret may somehow become public. For swift and winged messengers convey all 
things to Him who alone is King both rich and mighty, discharging therein a service which is at once 
spiritual and reasonable. 


CHAPTER XI 


Moreover, it is a righteous thing to give (to the needy) of thy bread, and of those things which are 
necessary for the support of man’s life. For though thou seemest forthwith to waste it upon some persons, 
as if thou didst cast thy bread upon the water, yet in the progress of time thy kindness shall be seen to be 
not unprofitable for thee. Also give liberally, and give a portion of thy means to many; for thou knowest 
not what the coming day doeth. The clouds, again, do not keep back their plenteous rains, but discharge 
their showers upon the earth. Nor does a tree stand for ever; but even though men may spare it, it shall 
be overturned by the wind at any rate. But many desire also to know beforehand what is to come from the 
heavens; and there have been those who, scrutinizing the clouds and waiting for the wind, have had 
nought to do with reaping and winnowing, putting their trust in vanity, and being all incapable of knowing 
aught of what may come from God in the future; just as men cannot tell what the woman with child shall 
bring forth. But sow thou in season, and thus reap thy fruits whenever the time for that comes on. For it is 
not manifest what shall be better than those among all natural things. Would, indeed, that all things 
turned out well! Truly, when a man considers with himself that the sun is good, and that this life is sweet, 
and that it is a pleasant thing to have many years wherein one can delight himself continually, and that 
death is a terror and an endless evil, and a thing that brings us to nought, he thinks that he ought to enjoy 


himself in all the present and apparent pleasures of life. And he gives this counsel also to the young, that 
they should use to the uttermost the season of their youth, by giving up their minds to all manner of 
pleasure, and indulge their passions, and do all that seemeth good in their own eyes, and look upon that 
which delighteth, and avert themselves from that which is not so. But to such a man I shall say this much: 
Senseless art thou, my friend, in that thou dost not look for the judgment that shall come from God upon 
all these things. And profligacy and licentiousness are evil, and the filthy wantonness of our bodies carries 
death in it. For folly attends on youth, and folly leads to destruction. 


CHAPTER XII 


Moreover, it is right that thou shouldest fear God while thou art yet young, before thou givest thyself over 
to evil things, and before the great and terrible day of God cometh, when the sun shall no longer shine, 
neither the moon, nor the rest of the stars, but when in that storm and commotion of all things, the 
powers above shall be moved, that is, the angels who guard the world; so that the mighty men shall fail, 
and the women shall cease their labours, and shall flee into the dark places of their dwellings, and shall 
have all the doors shut. And a woman shall be restrained from grinding by fear, and shall speak with the 
weakest voice, like the tiniest bird; and all the impure women shall sink into the earth; and cities and their 
blood-stained governments shall wait for the vengeance that comes from above, while the most bitter and 
bloody of all times hangs over them like a blossoming almond, and continuous punishments impend like a 
multitude of flying locusts, and the transgressors are cast out of the way like a black and despicable 
caper-plant. And the good man shall depart with rejoicing to his own everlasting habitation; but the vile 
shall fill all their places with wailing, and neither silver laid up in store, nor proved gold, shall be of use 
any more. For a mighty stroke shall fall upon all things, even to the pitcher that standeth by the well, and 
the wheel of the vessel which may chance to have been left in the hollow, when the course of time comes 
to its end and the ablution-bearing period of a life that is like water has passed away. And for men who lie 
on earth there is but one salvation, that their souls acknowledge and wing their way to Him by whom they 
have been made. I say, then, again what I have said already, that man’s estate is altogether vain, and that 
nothing can exceed the utter vanity which attaches to the objects of man’s inventions. And superfluous is 
my labour in preaching discreetly, inasmuch as I am attempting to instruct a people here, so indisposed to 
receive either teaching or healing. And truly the noble man is needed for the understanding of the words 
of wisdom. Moreover, I, though already aged, and having passed a long life, laboured to find out those 
things which are well-pleasing to God, by means of the mysteries of the truth. And I know that the mind is 
no less quickened and stimulated by the precepts of the wise, than the body is wont to be when the goad 
is applied, or a nail is fastened in it. And some will render again those wise lessons which they have 
received from one good pastor and teacher, as if all with one mouth and in mutual concord set forth in 
larger detail the truths committed to them. But in many words there is no profit. Neither do I counsel 
thee, my friend, to write down vain things about what is fitting, from which there in nothing to be gained 
but weary labour. But, in fine, I shall require to use some such conclusion as this: O men, behold, I charge 
you now expressly and shortly, that ye fear God, who is at once the Lord and the Overseer of all, and that 
ye keep also His commandments; and that ye believe that all shall be judged severally in the future, and 
that every man shall receive the just recompense for his deeds, whether they be good or whether they be 
evil. 


Canonical Epistle 


CANON I 


The meats are no burden to us, most holy father, if the captives ate things which their conquerors set 
before them, especially since there is one report from all, viz., that the barbarians who have made inroads 
into our parts have not sacrificed to idols. For the apostle says, “Meats for the belly, and the belly for 
meats: but God shall destroy both it and them.” But the Saviour also, who cleanseth all meats, says, “Not 
that which goeth into a man defileth the man, but that which cometh out.” And this meets the case of the 
captive women defiled by the barbarians, who outraged their bodies. But if the previous life of any such 
person convicted him of going, as it is written, after the eyes of fornicators, the habit of fornication 
evidently becomes an object of suspicion also in the time of captivity. And one ought not readily to have 
communion with such women in prayers. If any one, however, has lived in the utmost chastity, and has 
shown in time past a manner of life pure and free from all suspicion, and now falls into wantonness 
through force of necessity, we have an example for our guidance,—namely, the instance of the damsel in 
Deuteronomy, whom a man finds in the field, and forces her and lies with her. “Unto the damsel,” he says, 
“ye shall do nothing; there is in the damsel no sin worthy of death: for as when a man riseth against his 
neighbour, and slayeth him, even so is this matter: the damsel cried, and there was none to help her.” 


CANON II 


Covetousness is a great evil; and it is not possible in a single letter to set forth those scriptures in which 
not robbery alone is declared to be a thing horrible and to be abhorred, but in general the grasping mind, 
and the disposition to meddle with what belongs to others, in order to satisfy the sordid love of gain. And 
all persons of that spirit are excommunicated from the Church of God. But that at the time of the 
irruption, in the midst of such woful sorrows and bitter lamentations, some should have been audacious 
enough to consider the crisis which brought destruction to all the very period for their own private 
aggrandizement, that is a thing which can be averred only of men who are impious and hated of God, and 
of unsurpassable iniquity. Wherefore it seemed good to excommunicate such persons, lest the wrath (of 
God) should come upon the whole people, and upon those first of all who are set over them in office, and 
yet fail to make inquiry. For I am afraid, as the Scripture says, lest the impious work the destruction of the 
righteous along with his own. “For fornication,” it says, “and covetousness are things on account of which 
the wrath of God cometh upon the children of disobedience. Be not ye therefore partakers with them. For 
ye were sometimes darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord: walk as children of light (for the fruit of the 
light is in all goodness, and righteousness, and truth), proving what is acceptable unto the Lord. And have 
no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove them; for it is a shame even to 
speak of those things which are done of them in secret. But all things that are reproved are made manifest 
by the light.” In this wise speaks the apostle. But if certain parties who pay the proper penalty for that 
former covetousness of theirs, which exhibited itself in the time of peace, now turn aside again to the 
indulgence of covetousness in the very time of trouble (i.e., in the troubles of the inroads by the 
barbarians), and make gain out of the blood and ruin of men who have been utterly despoiled, or taken 
captive, (or) put to death, what else ought to be expected, than that those who struggle so hotly for 
covetousness should heap up wrath both for themselves and for the whole people? 


CANON III 


Behold, did not Achar the son of Zara transgress in the accursed thing, and trouble then lighted on all the 
congregation of Israel? And this one man was alone in his sin; but he was not alone in the death that came 
by his sin. And by us, too, everything of a gainful kind at this time, which is ours not in our own rightful 
possession, but as property strictly belonging to others, ought to be reckoned a thing devoted. For that 
Achar indeed took of the spoil; and those men of the present time take also of the spoil. But he took what 
belonged to enemies; while these now take what belongs to brethren, and aggrandize themselves with 
fatal gains. 


CANON IV 


Let no one deceive himself, nor put forward the pretext of having found such property. For it is not lawful, 
even for a man who has found anything, to aggrandize himself by it. For Deuteronomy says: “Thou shalt 
not see thy brother’s ox or his sheep go astray in the way, and pay no heed to them; but thou shalt in any 
wise bring them again unto thy brother. And if thy brother come not nigh thee, or if thou know him not, 
then thou shalt bring them together, and they shall be with thee until thy brother seek after them, and 
thou shalt restore them to him again. And in like manner shalt thou do with his ass, and so shalt thou do 


with his raiment, and so shalt thou do with all lost things of thy brother’s, which he hath lost, and thou 
mayest find.” Thus much in Deuteronomy. And in the book of Exodus it is said, with reference not only to 
the case of finding what is a friend’s, but also of finding what is an enemy’s: “Thou shalt surely bring them 
back to the house of their master again.” And if it is not lawful to aggrandize oneself at the expense of 
another, whether he be brother or enemy, even in the time of peace, when he is living at his ease and 
delicately, and without concern as to his property, how much more must it be the case when one is met by 
adversity, and is fleeing from his enemies, and has had to abandon his possessions by force of 
circumstances! 


CANON V 


But others deceive themselves by fancying that they can retain the property of others which they may 
have found as an equivalent for their own property which they have lost. In this way verily, just as the 
Boradi and Goths brought the havoc of war on them, they make themselves Boradi and Goths to others. 
Accordingly we have sent to you our brother and comrade in old age, Euphrosynus, with this view, that he 
may deal with you in accordance with our model here, and teach you against whom you ought to admit 
accusations, and whom you ought to exclude from your prayers. 


CANON VI 


Moreover, it has been reported to us that a thing has happened in your country which is surely incredible, 
and which, if done at all, is altogether the work of unbelievers, and impious men, and men who know not 
the very name of the Lord; to wit, that some have gone to such a pitch of cruelty and inhumanity, as to be 
detaining by force certain captives who have made their escape. Dispatch ye commissioners into the 
country, lest the thunderbolts of heaven fall all too surely upon those who perpetrate such deeds. 


CANON VII 


Now, as regards those who have been enrolled among the barbarians, and have accompanied them in 
their irruption in a state of captivity, and who, forgetting that they were from Pontus, and Christians, have 
become such thorough barbarians, as even to put those of their own race to death by the gibbet or 
strangulation, and to show their roads or houses to the barbarians, who else would have been ignorant of 
them, it is necessary for you to debar such persons even from being auditors in the public congregations, 
until some common decision about them is come to by the saints assembled in council, and by the Holy 
Spirit antecedently to them. 


CANON VIII 


Now those who have been so audacious as to invade the houses of others, if they have once been put on 
their trial and convicted, ought not to be deemed fit even to be hearers in the public congregation. But if 
they have declared themselves and made restitution, they should be placed in the rank of the repentant. 


CANON IX 


Now, those who have found in the open field or in their own houses anything left behind them by the 
barbarians, if they have once been put on their trial and convicted, ought to fall under the same class of 
the repentant. But if they have declared themselves and made restitution, they ought to be deemed fit for 
the privilege of prayer. 


CANON X 


And they who keep the commandment ought to keep it without any sordid covetousness, demanding 
neither recompense, nor reward, nor fee, nor anything else that bears the name of acknowledgment. 


CANON XI 


Weeping takes place without the gate of the oratory; and the offender standing there ought to implore the 
faithful as they enter to offer up prayer on his behalf. Waiting on the word, again, takes place within the 
gate in the porch, where the offender ought to stand until the catechumens depart, and thereafter he 
should go forth. For let him hear the Scriptures and doctrine, it is said, and then be put forth, and 
reckoned unfit for the privilege of prayer. Submission, again, is that one stand within the gate of the 
temple, and go forth along with the catechumens. Restoration is that one be associated with the faithful, 
and go not forth with the catechumens; and last of all comes the participation in the holy ordinances. 


The Oration and Panegyric Addressed to Origen 


ARGUMENT I 


FOR EIGHT YEARS GREGORY HAS GIVEN UP THE PRACTICE OF ORATORY, BEING BUSIED WITH THE STUDY 
CHIEFLY OF ROMAN LAW AND THE LATIN LANGUAGE 


An excellent thing has silence proved itself in many another person on many an occasion, and at present it 
befits myself, too, most especially, who with or without purpose may keep the door of my lips, and feel 
constrained to be silent. For I am unpractised and unskilled in those beautiful and elegant addresses 
which are spoken or composed in a regular and unbroken train, in select and well-chosen phrases and 
words; and it may be that I am less apt by nature to cultivate successfully this graceful and truly Grecian 
art. Besides, it is now eight years since I chanced myself to utter or compose any speech, whether long or 
short; neither in that period have I heard any other compose or utter anything in private, or deliver in 
public any laudatory or controversial orations, with the exception of those admirable men who have 
embraced the noble study of philosophy, and who care less for beauty of language and elegance of 
expression. For, attaching only a secondary importance to the words, they aim, with all exactness, at 
investigating and making known the things themselves, precisely as they are severally constituted. Not 
indeed, in my opinion, that they do not desire, but rather that they do greatly desire, to clothe the noble 
and accurate results of their thinking in noble and comely language. Yet it may be that they are not able 
so lightly to put forth this sacred and godlike power (faculty) in the exercise of its own proper 
conceptions, and at the same time to practise a mode of discourse eloquent in its terms, and thus to 
comprehend in one and the same mind—and that, too, this little mind of man—two accomplishments, 
which are the gifts of two distinct persons, and which are, in truth, most contrary to each other. For 
silence is indeed the friend and helpmeet of thought and invention. But if one aims at readiness of speech 
and beauty of discourse, he will get at them by no other discipline than the study of words, and their 
constant practice. Moreover, another branch of learning occupies my mind completely, and the mouth 
binds the tongue if I should desire to make any speech, however brief, with the voice of the Greeks; I refer 
to those admirable laws of our sages by which the affairs of all the subjects of the Roman Empire are now 
directed, and which are neither composed nor learnt without difficulty. And these are wise and exact in 
themselves, and manifold and admirable, and, in a word, most thoroughly Grecian; and they are expressed 
and committed to us in the Roman tongue, which is a wonderful and magnificent sort of language, and 
one very aptly conformable to royal authority, but still difficult to me. Nor could it be otherwise with me, 
even though I might say that it was my desire that it should be. And as our words are nothing else than a 
kind of imagery of the dispositions of our mind, we should allow those who have the gift of speech, like 
some good artists alike skilled to the utmost in their art and liberally furnished in the matter of colours, to 
possess the liberty of painting their word-pictures, not simply of a uniform complexion, but also of various 
descriptions and of richest beauty in the abundant mixture of flowers, without let or hindrance. 


ARGUMENT II 


HE ESSAYS TO SPEAK OF THE WELL-NIGH DIVINE ENDOWMENTS OF ORIGEN IN HIS PRESENCE, INTO WHOSE 
HANDS HE AVOWS HIMSELF TO HAVE BEEN LED IN A WAY BEYOND ALL HIS EXPECTATION 


But we, like any of the poor, unfurnished with these varied specifics—whether as never having been 
possessed of them, or, it may be, as having lost them—are under the necessity of using, as it were, only 
charcoal and tiles, that is to say, those rude and common words and phrases; and by means of these, to 
the best of our ability, we represent the native dispositions of our mind, expressing them in such language 
as is at our service, and endeavouring to exhibit the impressions of the figures of our mind, if not clearly 
or ornately, yet at least with the faithfulness of a charcoal picture, welcoming gladly any graceful and 
eloquent expression which may present itself from any quarter, although we make little of such. But, 
furthermore, there is a third circumstance which hinders and dissuades me from this attempt, and which 
holds me back much more even than the others, and recommends me to keep silence by all means,—I 
allude to the subject itself, which made me indeed ambitious to speak of it, but which now makes me draw 
back and delay. For it is my purpose to speak of one who has indeed the semblance and repute of being a 
man, but who seems, to those who are able to contemplate the greatness of his intellectual calibre, to be 
endowed with powers nobler and well-nigh divine. And it is not his birth or bodily training that I am about 
to praise, and that makes me now delay and procrastinate with an excess of caution. Nor, again, is it his 
strength or beauty; for these form the eulogies of youths, of which it matters little whether the utterance 
be worthy or not. For, to make an oration on matters of a temporary and fugitive nature, which perish in 
many various ways and quickly, and to discourse of these with all the grandeur and dignity of great 
affairs, and with such timorous delays, would seem a vain and futile procedure. And certainly, if it had 
been proposed to me to speak of any of those things which are useless and unsubstantial, and such as I 


should never voluntarily have thought of speaking of,—if, I say, it had been proposed to me to speak of 
anything of that character, my speech would have had none of this caution or fear, lest in any statement I 
might seem to come beneath the merit of the subject. But now, my subject dealing with that which is most 
godlike in the man, and that in him which has most affinity with God, that which is indeed confined within 
the limits of this visible and mortal form, but which strains nevertheless most ardently after the likeness 
of God; and my object being to make mention of this, and to put my hand to weightier matters, and 
therein also to express my thanksgivings to the Godhead, in that it has been granted to me to meet with 
such a man beyond the expectation of men,—the expectation, verily, not only of others, but also of my own 
heart, for I neither set such a privilege before me at any time, nor hoped for it; it being, I say, my object, 
insignificant and altogether without understanding as I am, to put my hand to such subjects, it is not 
without reason that I shrink from the task, and hesitate, and desire to keep silence. And, in truth, to keep 
silence seems to me to be also the safe course, lest, with the show of an expression of thanksgiving, I may 
chance, in my rashness, to discourse of noble and sacred subjects in terms ignoble and paltry and utterly 
trite, and thus not only miss attaining the truth, but even, so far as it depends on me, do it some injury 
with those who may believe that it stands in such a category, when a discourse which is weak is composed 
thereon, and is rather calculated to excite ridicule than to prove itself commensurate in its vigour with the 
dignity of its themes. But all that pertains to thee is beyond the touch of injury and ridicule, O dear soul; 
or, much rather let me say, that the divine herein remains ever as it is, unmoved and harmed in nothing by 
our paltry and unworthy words. Yet I know not how we shall escape the imputation of boldness and 
rashness in thus attempting in our folly, and with little either of intelligence or of preparation, to handle 
matters which are weighty, and probably beyond our capacity. And if, indeed, elsewhere and with others, 
we had aspired to make such youthful endeavours in matters like these, we would surely have been bold 
and daring; nevertheless in such a case our rashness might not have been ascribed to shamelessness, in 
so far as we should not have been making the bold effort with thee. But now we shall be filling out the 
whole measure of senselessness, or rather indeed we have already filled it out, in venturing with 
unwashed feet (as the saying goes) to introduce ourselves to ears into which the Divine Word Himself— 
not indeed with covered feet, as is the case with the general mass of men, and, as it were, under the thick 
coverings of enigmatical and obscure sayings, but with unsandalled feet (if one may so speak)—has made 
His way clearly and perspicuously, and in which He now sojourns; while we, who have but refuse and mud 
to offer in these human words of ours, have been bold enough to pour them into ears which are practised 
in hearing only words that are divine and pure. It might indeed suffice us, therefore, to have transgressed 
thus far; and now, at least, it might be but right to restrain ourselves, and to advance no further with our 
discourse. And verily I would stop here most gladly. Nevertheless, as I have once made the rash venture, it 
may be allowed me first of all to explain the reason under the force of which I have been led into this 
arduous enterprise, if indeed any pardon can be extended to me for my forwardness in this matter. 


ARGUMENT III 


HE IS STIMULATED TO SPEAK OF HIM BY THE LONGING OF A GRATEFUL MIND. TO THE UTMOST OF HIS ABILITY 
HE THINKS HE OUGHT TO THANK HIM. FROM GOD ARE THE BEGINNINGS OF ALL BLESSINGS; AND TO HIM 
ADEQUATE THANKS CANNOT BE RETURNED 


Ingratitude appears to me to be a dire evil; a dire evil indeed, yea, the direst of evils. For when one has 
received some benefit, his failing to attempt to make any return by at least the oral expression of thanks, 
where aught else is beyond his power, marks him out either as an utterly irrational person, or as one 
devoid of the sense of obligations conferred, or as a man without any memory. And, again, though one is 
possessed naturally and at once by the sense and the knowledge of benefits received, yet, unless he also 
carries the memory of these obligations to future days, and offers some evidence of gratitude to the 
author of the boons, such a person is a dull, and ungrateful, and impious fellow; and he commits an 
offence which can be excused neither in the case of the great nor in that of the small:—if we suppose the 
case of a great and high-minded man not bearing constantly on his lips his great benefits with all 
gratitude and honour, or that of a small and contemptible man not praising and lauding with all his might 
one who has been his benefactor, not simply in great services, but also in smaller. Upon the great, 
therefore, and those who excel in powers of mind, it is incumbent, as out of their greater abundance and 
larger wealth, to render greater and worthier praise, according to their capacity, to their benefactors. But 
the humble also, and those in narrow circumstances, it beseems neither to neglect those who do them 
service, nor to take their services carelessly, nor to flag in heart as if they could offer nothing worthy or 
perfect; but as poor indeed, and yet as of good feeling, and as measuring not the capacity of him whom 
they honour, but only their own, they ought to pay him honour according to the present measure of their 
power,—a tribute which will probably be grateful and pleasant to him who is honoured, and in no less 
consideration with him than it would have been had it been some great and splendid offering, if it is only 
presented with decided earnestness, and with a sincere mind. Thus is it laid down in the sacred writings, 
that a certain poor and lowly woman, who was with the rich and powerful that were contributing largely 
and richly out of their wealth, alone and by herself cast in a small, yea, the very smallest offering, which 
was, however, all the while her whole substance, and received the testimony of having presented the 
largest oblation. For, as I judge, the sacred word has not set up the large outward quantity of the 
substance given, but rather the mind and disposition of the giver, as the standard by which the worth and 
the magnificence of the offering are to be measured. Wherefore it is not meet even for us by any means to 
shrink from this duty, through the fear that our thanksgivings be not adequate to our obligations; but, on 


the contrary, we ought to venture and attempt everything, so as to offer thanksgivings, if not adequate, at 
least such as we have it in our power to exhibit, as in due return. And would that our discourse, even 
though it comes short of the perfect measure, might at least reach the mark in some degree, and be saved 
from all appearance of ingratitude! For a persistent silence, maintained under the plausible cover of an 
inability to say anything worthy of the subject, is a vain and evil thing; but it is the mark of a good 
disposition always to make the attempt at a suitable return, even although the power of the person who 
offers the grateful acknowledgment be inferior to the desert of the subject. For my part, even although I 
am unable to speak as the matter merits, I shall not keep silence; but when I have done all that I possibly 
can, then I may congratulate myself. Be this, then, the method of my eucharistic discourse. To God, 
indeed, the God of the universe, I shall not think of speaking in such terms: yet is it from Him that all the 
beginnings of our blessings come; and with Him consequently is it that the beginning of our 
thanksgivings, or praises, or laudations, ought to be made. But, in truth, not even though I were to devote 
myself wholly to that duty, and that, too, not as I now am—to wit, profane and impure, and mixed up with 
and stained by every unhallowed and polluting evil—but sincere and as pure as pure may be, and most 
genuine, and most unsophisticated, and uncontaminated by anything vile;—not even, I say, though I were 
thus to devote myself wholly, and with all the purity of the newly born, to this task, should I produce of 
myself any suitable gift in the way of honour and acknowledgment to the Ruler and Originator of all 
things, whom neither men separately and individually, nor yet all men in concert, acting with one spirit 
and one concordant impulse, as though all that is pure were made to meet in one, and all that is diverse 
from that were turned also to that service, could ever celebrate in a manner worthy of Him. For, in 
whatsoever measure any man is able to form right and adequate conceptions of His works, and (if such a 
thing were possible) to speak worthily regarding Him, then, so far as that very capacity is concerned,—a 
capacity with which he has not been gifted by any other one, but which he has received from Him alone, 
he cannot possibly find any greater matter of thanksgiving than what is implied in its possession. 


ARGUMENT IV 


THE SON ALONE KNOWS HOW TO PRAISE THE FATHER WORTHILY. IN CHRIST AND BY CHRIST OUR 
THANKSGIVINGS OUGHT TO BE RENDERED TO THE FATHER. GREGORY ALSO GIVES THANKS TO HIS GUARDIAN 
ANGEL, BECAUSE HE WAS CONDUCTED BY HIM TO ORIGEN 


But let us commit the praises and hymns in honour of the King and Superintendent of all things, the 
perennial Fount of all blessings, to the hand of Him who, in this matter as in all others, is the Healer of 
our infirmity, and who alone is able to supply that which is lacking; to the Champion and Saviour of our 
souls, His first-born Word, the Maker and Ruler of all things, with whom also alone it is possible, both for 
Himself and for all, whether privately and individually, or publicly and collectively, to send up to the 
Father uninterrupted and ceaseless thanksgivings. For as He is Himself the Truth, and the Wisdom, and 
the Power of the Father of the universe, and He is besides in Him, and is truly and entirely made one with 
Him, it cannot be that, either through forgetfulness or unwisdom, or any manner of infirmity, such as 
marks one dissociated from Him, He shall either fail in the power to praise Him, or, while having the 
power, shall willingly neglect (a supposition which it is not lawful, surely, to indulge) to praise the Father. 
For He alone is able most perfectly to fulfil the whole meed of honour which is proper to Him, inasmuch 
as the Father of all things has made Him one with Himself, and through Him all but completes the circle 
of His own being objectively, and honours Him with a power in all respects equal to His own, even as also 
He is honoured; which position He first and alone of all creatures that exist has had assigned Him, this 
Only-begotten of the Father, who is in Him, and who is God the Word; while all others of us are able to 
express our thanksgiving and our piety only if, in return for all the blessings which proceed to us from the 
Father, we bring our offerings in simple dependence on Him alone, and thus present the meet oblation of 
thanksgiving to Him who is the Author of all things, acknowledging also that the only way of piety is in 
this manner to offer our memorials through Him. Wherefore, in acknowledgment of that ceaseless 
providence which watches over all of us, alike in the greatest and in the smallest concerns, and which has 
been sustained even thus far, let this Word be accepted as the worthy and perpetual expression for all 
thanksgivings and praises,—I mean the altogether perfect and living and verily animate Word of the First 
Mind Himself. But let this word of ours be taken primarily as an eucharistic address in honour of this 
sacred personage, who stands alone among all men; and if I may seek to discourse of aught beyond this, 
and, in particular, of any of those beings who are not seen, but yet are more godlike, and who have a 
special care for men, it shall be addressed to that being who, by some momentous decision, had me 
allotted to him from my boyhood to rule, and rear, and train,—I mean that holy angel of God who fed me 
from my youth, as says the saint dear to God, meaning thereby his own peculiar one. Though he, indeed, 
as being himself illustrious, did in these terms designate some angel exalted enough to befit his own 
dignity (and whether it was some other one, or whether it was perchance the Angel of the Mighty Counsel 
Himself, the Common Saviour of all, that he received as his own peculiar guardian through his perfection, 
I do not clearly know),—he, I say, did recognise and praise some superior angel as his own, whosoever 
that was. But we, in addition to the homage we offer to the Common Ruler of all men, acknowledge and 
praise that being, whosoever he is, who has been the wonderful guide of our childhood, who in all other 
matters has been in time past my beneficent tutor and guardian. For this office of tutor and guardian is 
one which evidently can suit neither me nor any of my friends and kindred; for we are all blind, and see 
nothing of what is before us, so as to be able to judge of what is right and fitting; but it can suit only him 
who sees beforehand all that is for the good of our soul: that angel, I say, who still at this present time 


sustains, and instructs, and conducts me; and who, in addition to all these other benefits, has brought me 
into connection with this man, which, in truth, is the most important of all the services done me. And this, 
too, he has effected for me, although between myself and that man of whom I discourse there was no 
kinship of race or blood, nor any other tie, nor any relationship in neighbourhood or country whatsoever; 
things which are made the ground of friendship and union among the majority of men. But to speak in 
brief, in the exercise of a truly divine and wise forethought he brought us together, who were unknown to 
each other, and strangers, and foreigners, separated as thoroughly from each other as intervening 
nations, and mountains, and rivers can divide man from man, and thus he made good this meeting which 
has been full of profit to me, having, as I judge, provided beforehand this blessing for me from above from 
my very birth and earliest upbringing. And in what manner this has been realized it would take long to 
recount fully, not merely if I were to enter minutely into the whole subject, and were to attempt to omit 
nothing, but even if, passing many things by, I should purpose simply to mention in a summary way a few 
of the most important points. 


ARGUMENT V 


ERE GREGORY INTERWEAVES THE NARRATIVE OF HIS FORMER LIFE. HIS BIRTH OF HEATHEN PARENTS IS 
STATED. IN THE FOURTEENTH YEAR OF HIS AGE HE LOSES HIS FATHER. HE IS DEDICATED TO THE STUDY OF 
ELOQUENCE AND LAW. BY A WONDERFUL LEADING OF PROVIDENCE, HE IS BROUGHT TO ORIGEN 


For my earliest upbringing from the time of my birth onwards was under the hand of my parents; and the 
manner of life in my father’s house was one of error, and of a kind from which no one, I imagine, expected 
that we should be delivered; nor had I myself the hope, boy as I was, and without understanding, and 
under a superstitious father. Then followed the loss of my father, and my orphanhood, which perchance 
was also the beginning of the knowledge of the truth to me. For then it was that I was brought over first to 
the word of salvation and truth, in what manner I cannot tell, by constraint rather than by voluntary 
choice. For what power of decision had I then, who was but fourteen years of age? Yet from this very time 
this sacred Word began somehow to visit me, just at the period when the reason common to all men 
attained its full function in me; yea, then for the first time did it visit me. And though I thought but little of 
this in that olden time, yet now at least, as I ponder it, I consider that no small token of the holy and 
marvellous providence exercised over me is discernible in this concurrence, which was so distinctly 
marked in the matter of my years, and which provided that all those deeds of error which preceded that 
age might be ascribed to youth and want of understanding, and that the Holy Word might not be imparted 
vainly to a soul yet ungifted with the full power of reason; and which secured at the same time that when 
the soul now became endowed with that power, though not gifted with the divine and pure reason, it 
might not be devoid at least of that fear which is accordant with this reason, but that the human and the 
divine reason might begin to act in me at once and together,—the one giving help with a power to me at 
least inexplicable, though proper to itself, and the other receiving help. And when I reflect on this, I am 
filled at once with gladness and with terror, while I rejoice indeed in the leading of providence, and yet am 
also awed by the fear lest, after being privileged with such blessings, I should still in any way fail of the 
end. But indeed I know not how my discourse has dwelt so long on this matter, desirous as I am to give an 
account of the wonderful arrangement (of God’s providence) in the course that brought me to this man, 
and anxious as nevertheless I formerly was to pass with few words to the matters which follow in their 
order, not certainly imagining that I could render to him who thus dealt with me that tribute of praise, or 
gratitude, or piety which is due to him (for, were we to designate our discourse in such terms, while yet 
we said nothing worthy of the theme, we might seem chargeable with arrogance), but simply with the 
view of offering what may be called a plain narrative or confession, or whatever other humble title may be 
given it. It seemed good to the only one of my parents who survived to care for me—my mother, namely— 
that, being already under instruction in those other branches in which boys not ignobly born and nurtured 
are usually trained, I should attend also a teacher of public speaking, in the hope that I too should become 
a public speaker. And accordingly I did attend such a teacher; and those who could judge in that 
department then declared that I should in a short period be a public speaker. I for my own part know not 
how to pronounce on that, neither should I desire to do so; for there was no apparent ground for that gift 
then, nor was there as yet any foundation for those forces which were capable of bringing me to it. But 
that divine conductor and true curator, ever so watchful, when my friends were not thinking of such a 
step, and when I was not myself desirous of it, came and suggested (an extension of my studies) to one of 
my teachers under whose charge I had been put, with a view to instruction in the Roman tongue, not in 
the expectation that I was to reach the completest mastery of that tongue, but only that I might not be 
absolutely ignorant of it; and this person happened also to be not altogether unversed in laws. Putting the 
idea, therefore, into this teacher’s mind, he set me to learn in a thorough way the laws of the Romans by 
his help. And that man took up this charge zealously with me; and I, on my side, gave myself to it—more, 
however, to gratify the man, than as being myself an admirer of the study. And when he got me as his 
pupil, he began to teach me with all enthusiasm. And he said one thing, which has proved to me the truest 
of all his sayings, to wit, that my education in the laws would be my greatest viaticum—for thus he 
phrased it—whether I aspired to be one of the public speakers who contend in the courts of justice, or 
preferred to belong to a different order. Thus did he express himself, intending his word to bear simply on 
things human; but to me it seems that he was moved to that utterance by a diviner impulse than he 
himself supposed. For when, willingly or unwillingly, I was becoming well instructed in these laws, at once 
bonds, as it were, were cast upon my movements, and cause and occasion for my journeying to these 


parts arose from the city Berytus, which is a city not far distant from this territory, somewhat Latinized, 
and credited with being a school for these legal studies. And this revered man coming from Egypt, from 
the city of Alexandria, where previously he happened to have his home, was moved by other 
circumstances to change his residence to this place, as if with the express object of meeting us. And for 
my part, I cannot explain the reasons of these incidents, and I shall willingly pass them by. This however is 
certain, that as yet no necessary occasion for my coming to this place and meeting with this man was 
afforded by my purpose to learn our laws, since I had it in my power also to repair to the city of Rome 
itself. How, then, was this effected? The then governor of Palestine suddenly took possession of a friend of 
mine, namely my sister’s husband, and separated him from his wife, and carried him off here against his 
will, in order to secure his help, and have him associated with him in the labours of the government of the 
country; for he was a person skilled in law, and perhaps is still so employed. After he had gone with him, 
however, he had the good fortune in no long time to have his wife sent for, and to receive her again, from 
whom, against his will, and to his grievance, he had been separated. And thus he chanced also to draw us 
along with her to that same place. For when we were minded to travel, I know not where, but certainly to 
any other place rather than this, a soldier suddenly came upon the scene, bearing a letter of instructions 
for us to escort and protect our sister in her restoration to her husband, and to offer ourselves also as 
companion to her on the journey; in which we had the opportunity of doing a favour to our relative, and 
most of all to our sister (so that she might not have to address herself to the journey either in any 
unbecoming manner, or with any great fear or hesitation), while at the same time our other friends and 
connections thought well of it, and made it out to promise no slight advantage, as we could thus visit the 
city of Berytus, and carry out there with all diligence our studies in the laws. Thus all things moved me 
thither,—my sense of duty to my sister, my own studies, and over and above these, the soldier (for it is 
right also to mention this), who had with him a larger supply of public vehicles than the case demanded, 
and more cheques than could be required for our sister alone. These were the apparent reasons for our 
journey; but the secret and yet truer reasons were these,—our opportunity of fellowship with this man, 
our instruction through that man’s means in the truth concerning the Word, and the profit of our soul for 
its salvation. These were the real causes that brought us here, blind and ignorant, as we were, as to the 
way of securing our salvation. Wherefore it was not that soldier, but a certain divine companion and 
beneficent conductor and guardian, ever leading us in safety through the whole of this present life, as 
through a long journey, that carried us past other places, and Berytus in especial, which city at that time 
we seemed most bent on reaching, and brought us hither and settled us here, disposing and directing all 
things, until by any means he might bind us in a connection with this man who was to be the author of the 
greater part of our blessings. And he who came in such wise, that divine angel, gave over this charge to 
him, and did, if I may so speak, perchance take his rest here, not indeed under the pressure of labour or 
exhaustion of any kind (for the generation of those divine ministers knows no weariness), but as having 
committed us to the hand of a man who would fully discharge the whole work of care and guardianship 
within his power. 


ARGUMENT VI 


THE ARTS BY WHICH ORIGEN STUDIES TO KEEP GREGORY AND HIS BROTHER ATHENODORUS WITH HIM, 
ALTHOUGH IT WAS ALMOST AGAINST THEIR WILL; AND THE LOVE BY WHICH BOTH ARE TAKEN CAPTIVE. OF 
PHILOSOPHY, THE FOUNDATION OF PIETY, WITH THE VIEW OF GIVING HIMSELF THEREFORE WHOLLY TO THAT 
STUDY, GREGORY IS WILLING TO GIVE UP FATHERLAND, PARENTS, THE PURSUIT OF LAW, AND EVERY OTHER 
DISCIPLINE. OF THE SOUL AS THE FREE PRINCIPLE. THE NOBLER PART DOES NOT DESIRE TO BE UNITED WITH 
THE INFERIOR, BUT THE INFERIOR WITH THE NOBLER 


And from the very first day of his receiving us (which day was, in truth, the first day to me, and the most 
precious of all days, if | may so speak, since then for the first time the true Sun began to rise upon me), 
while we, like some wild creatures of the fields, or like fish, or some sort of birds that had fallen into the 
toils or nets, and were endeavouring to slip out again and escape, were bent on leaving him, and making 
off for Berytus or our native country, he studied by all means to associate us closely with him, contriving 
all kinds of arguments, and putting every rope in motion (as the proverb goes), and bringing all his 
powers to bear on that object. With that intent he lauded the lovers of philosophy with large laudations 
and many noble utterances, declaring that those only live a life truly worthy of reasonable creatures who 
aim at living an upright life and who seek to know first of all themselves, what manner of persons they 
are, and then the things that are truly good, which man ought to strive after, and then the things that are 
really evil, from which man ought to flee. And then he reprehended ignorance and all the ignorant: and 
there are many such, who, like brute cattle, are blind in mind, and have no understanding even of what 
they are, and are as far astray as though they were wholly void of reason, and neither know themselves 
what is good and what is evil, nor care at all to learn it from others, but toil feverishly in quest of wealth, 
and glory, and such honours as belong to the crowd, and bodily comforts, and go distraught about things 
like these, as if they were the real good. And as though such objects were worth much, yea, worth all else, 
they prize the things themselves, and the arts by which they can acquire them, and the different lines of 
life which give scope for their attainment,—the military profession, to wit, and the juridical, and the study 
of the laws. And with earnest and sagacious words he told us that these are the objects that enervate us, 
when we despise that reason which ought to be the true master within us. I cannot recount at present all 
the addresses of this kind which he delivered to us, with the view of persuading us to take up the pursuit 
of philosophy. Nor was it only for a single day that he thus dealt with us, but for many days and, in fact, as 


often as we were in the habit of going to him at the outset; and we were pierced by his argumentation as 
with an arrow from the very first occasion of our hearing him (for he was possessed of a rare combination 
of a certain sweet grace and persuasiveness, along with a strange power of constraint), though we still 
wavered and debated the matter undecidedly with ourselves, holding so far by the pursuit of philosophy, 
without however being brought thoroughly over to it, while somehow or other we found ourselves quite 
unable to withdraw from it conclusively, and thus were always drawn towards him by the power of his 
reasonings, as by the force of some superior necessity. For he asserted further that there could be no 
genuine piety towards the Lord of all in the man who despised this gift of philosophy,—a gift which man 
alone of all the creatures of the earth has been deemed honourable and worthy enough to possess, and 
one which every man whatsoever, be he wise or be he ignorant, reasonably embraces, who has not utterly 
lost the power of thought by some mad distraction of mind. He asserted, then, as I have said, that it was 
not possible (to speak correctly) for any one to be truly pious who did not philosophize. And thus he 
continued to do with us, until, by pouring in upon us many such argumentations, one after the other, he at 
last carried us fairly off somehow or other by a kind of divine power, like people with his reasonings, and 
established us (in the practice of philosophy), and set us down without the power of movement, as it were, 
beside himself by his arts. Moreover, the stimulus of friendship was also brought to bear upon us,—a 
stimulus, indeed, not easily withstood, but keen and most effective,—the argument of a kind and 
affectionate disposition, which showed itself benignantly in his words when he spoke to us and associated 
with us. For he did not aim merely at getting round us by any kind of reasoning; but his desire was, with a 
benignant, and affectionate, and most benevolent mind, to save us, and make us partakers in the blessings 
that flow from philosophy, and most especially also in those other gifts which the Deity has bestowed on 
him above most men, or, as we may perhaps Say, above all men of our own time. I mean the power that 
teaches us piety, the word of salvation, that comes to many, and subdues to itself all whom it visits: for 
there is nothing that shall resist it, inasmuch as it is and shall be itself the king of all; although as yet it is 
hidden, and is not recognised, whether with ease or with difficulty, by the common crowd, in such wise 
that, when interrogated respecting it, they should be able to speak intelligently about it. And thus, like 
some spark lighting upon our inmost soul, love was kindled and burst into flame within us,—a love at once 
to the Holy Word, the most lovely object of all, who attracts all irresistibly toward Himself by His 
unutterable beauty, and to this man, His friend and advocate. And being most mightily smitten by this 
love, I was persuaded to give up all those objects or pursuits which seem to us befitting, and among 
others even my boasted jurisprudence,—yea, my very fatherland and friends, both those who were present 
with me then, and those from whom I had parted. And in my estimation there arose but one object dear 
and worth desire,—to wit, philosophy, and that master of philosophy, this inspired man. “And the soul of 
Jonathan was knit with David.” This word, indeed, I did not read till afterwards in the sacred Scriptures; 
but I felt it before that time, not less clearly than it is written: for, in truth, it reached me then by the 
clearest of all revelations. For it was not simply Jonathan that was knit with David; but those things were 
knit together which are the ruling powers in man—their souls,—those objects which, even though all the 
things which are apparent and ostensible in man are severed, cannot by any skill be forced to a severance 
when they themselves are unwilling. For the soul is free, and cannot be coerced by any means, not even 
though one should confine it and keep guard over it in some secret prison-house. For wherever the 
intelligence is, there it is also of its own nature and by the first reason. And if it seems to you to be ina 
kind of prison-house, it is represented as there to you by a sort of second reason. But for all that, it is by 
no means precluded from subsisting anywhere according to its own determination; nay, rather it is both 
able to be, and is reasonably believed to be, there alone and altogether, wheresoever and in connection 
with what things soever those actions which are proper only to it are in operation. Wherefore, what I 
experienced has been most clearly declared in this very short statement, that “the soul of Jonathan was 
knit with the soul of David;” objects which, as I said, cannot by any means be forced to a separation 
against their will, and which of their own inclination certainly will not readily choose it. Nor is it, in my 
opinion, in the inferior subject, who is changeful and very prone to vary in purpose, and in whom singly 
there has been no capacity of union at first, that the power of loosing the sacred bonds of this affection 
rests, but rather in the nobler one, who is constant and not readily shaken, and through whom it has been 
possible to tie these bonds and to fasten this sacred knot. Therefore it is not the soul of David that was 
knit by the divine word with the soul of Jonathan; but, on the contrary, the soul of the latter, who was the 
inferior, is said to be thus affected and knit with the soul of David. For the nobler object would not choose 
to be knit with one inferior, inasmuch as it is sufficient for itself; but the inferior object, as standing in 
need of the help which the nobler can give, ought properly to be knit with the nobler, and fitted 
dependently to it: so that this latter, retaining still its sufficiency in itself, might sustain no loss by its 
connection with the inferior; and that that which is of itself without order being now united and fitted 
harmoniously with the nobler, might, without any detriment done, be perfectly subdued to the nobler by 
the constraints of such bonds. Wherefore, to apply the bonds is the part of the superior, and not of the 
inferior; but to be knit to the other is the part of the inferior, and this too in such a manner that it shall 
possess no power of loosing itself from these bonds. And by a similar constraint, then, did this David of 
ours once gird us to himself; and he holds us now, and has held us ever since that time, so that, even 
though we desired it, we could not loose ourselves from his bonds. And hence it follows that, even though 
we were to depart, he would not release this soul of mine, which, as the Holy Scripture puts it, he holds 
knit so closely with himself. 


ARGUMENT VII 


HE WONDERFUL SKILL WITH WHICH ORIGEN PREPARES GREGORY AND ATHENODORUS FOR PHILOSOPHY. THE 
INTELLECT OF EACH IS EXERCISED FIRST IN LOGIC, AND THE MERE ATTENTION TO WORDS IS CONTEMNED 


But after he had thus carried us captive at the very outset, and had shut us in, as it were, on all sides, and 
when what was best had been accomplished by him, and when it seemed good to us to remain with him 
for a time, then he took us in hand, as a skilled husbandman may take in hand some field unwrought, and 
altogether unfertile, and sour, and burnt up, and hard as a rock, and rough, or, it may be, one not utterly 
barren or unproductive, but rather, perchance, by nature very productive, though then waste and 
neglected, and stiff and untractable with thorns and wild shrubs; or as a gardener may take in hand some 
plant which is wild indeed, and which yields no cultivated fruits, though it may not be absolutely 
worthless, and on finding it thus, may, by his skill in gardening, bring some cultivated shoot and graft it in, 
by making a fissure in the middle, and then bringing the two together, and binding the one to the other, 
until the sap in each shall flow in one stream, and they shall both grow with the same nurture: for one 
may often see a tree of a mixed and worthless species thus rendered productive in spite of its past 
barrenness, and made to rear the fruits of the good olive on wild roots; or one may see a wild plant saved 
from being altogether profitless by the skill of a careful gardener; or, once more, one may see a plant 
which otherwise is one both of culture and of fruitfulness, but which, through the want of skilled 
attendance, has been left unpruned and unwatered and waste, and which is thus choked by the mass of 
superfluous shoots suffered to grow out of it at random, yet brought to discharge its proper function in 
germination, and made to bear the fruit whose production was formerly hindered by the superfluous 
growth. In suchwise, then, and with such a disposition did he receive us at first; and surveying us, as it 
were, with a husbandman’s skill, and gauging us thoroughly, and not confining his notice to those things 
only which are patent to the eye of all, and which are looked upon in open light, but penetrating into us 
more deeply, and probing what is most inward in us, he put us to the question, and made propositions to 
us, and listened to us in our replies; and whenever he thereby detected anything in us not wholly fruitless 
and profitless and waste, he set about clearing the soil, and turning it up and irrigating it, and putting all 
things in movement, and brought his whole skill and care to bear on us, and wrought upon our mind. And 
thorns and thistles, and every kind of wild herb or plant which our mind (so unregulated and precipitate in 
its own action) yielded and produced in its uncultured luxuriance and native wildness, he cut out and 
thoroughly removed by the processes of refutation and prohibition; sometimes assailing us in the genuine 
Socratic fashion, and again upsetting us by his argumentation whenever he saw us getting restive under 
him, like so many unbroken steeds, and springing out of the course and galloping madly about at random, 
until with a strange kind of persuasiveness and constraint he reduced us to a state of quietude under him 
by his discourse, which acted like a bridle in our mouth. And that was at first an unpleasant position for 
us, and one not without pain, as he dealt with persons who were unused to it, and still all untrained to 
submit to reason, when he plied us with his argumentations; and yet he purged us by them. And when he 
had made us adaptable, and had prepared us successfully for the reception of the words of truth, then, 
further, as though we were now a soil well wrought and soft, and ready to impart growth to the seeds cast 
into it, he dealt liberally with us, and sowed the good seed in season, and attended to all the other cares of 
the good husbandry, each in its own proper season. And whenever he perceived any element of infirmity 
or baseness in our mind (whether it was of that character by nature, or had become thus gross through 
the excessive nurture of the body), he pricked it with his discourses, and reduced it by those delicate 
words and turns of reasoning which, although at first the very simplest, are gradually evolved one after 
the other, and skilfully wrought out, until they advance to a sort of complexity which can scarce be 
mastered or unfolded, and which cause us to start up, as it were, out of sleep, and teach us the art of 
holding always by what is immediately before one, without ever making any slip by reason either of length 
or of subtlety. And if there was in us anything of an injudicious and precipitate tendency, whether in the 
way of assenting to all that came across us, of whatever character the objects might be, and even though 
they proved false, or in the way of often withstanding other things, even though they were spoken 
truthfully,—that, too, he brought under discipline in us by those delicate reasonings already mentioned, 
and by others of like kind (for this branch of philosophy is of varied form), and accustomed us not to throw 
in our testimony at one time, and again to refuse it, just at random, and as chance impelled, but to give it 
only after careful examination not only into things manifest, but also into those that are secret. For many 
things which are in high repute of themselves, and honourable in appearance, have found entrance 
through fair words into our ears, as though they were true, while yet they were hollow and false, and have 
borne off and taken possession of the suffrage of truth at our hand, and then, no long time afterwards, 
they have been discovered to be corrupt and unworthy of credit, and deceitful borrowers of the garb of 
truth; and have thus too easily exposed us as men who are ridiculously deluded, and who bear their 
witness inconsiderately to things which ought by no means to have won it. And, on the contrary, other 
things which are really honourable and the reverse of impositions, but which have not been expressed in 
plausible statements, and thus have the appearance of being paradoxical and most incredible, and which 
have been rejected as false on their own showing, and held up undeservedly to ridicule, have afterwards, 
on careful investigation and examination, been discovered to be the truest of all things, and wholly 
incontestable, though for a time spurned and reckoned false. Not simply, then, by dealing with things 
patent and prominent, which are sometimes delusive and sophistical, but also by teaching us to search 
into things within us, and to put them all individually to the test, lest any of them should give back a 
hollow sound, and by instructing us to make sure of these inward things first of all, he trained us to give 


our assent to outward things only then and thus, and to express our opinion on all these severally. In this 
way, that capacity of our mind which deals critically with words and reasonings, was educated in a 
rational manner; not according to the judgments of illustrious rhetoricians—whatever Greek or foreign 
honour appertains to that title—for theirs is a discipline of little value and no necessity: but in accordance 
with that which is most needful for all, whether Greek or outlandish, whether wise or illiterate, and, in 
fine, not to make a long statement by going over every profession and pursuit separately, in accordance 
with that which is most indispensable for all men, whatever manner of life they have chosen, if it is indeed 
the care and interest of all who have to converse on any subject whatever with each other, to be protected 
against deception. 


ARGUMENT VIII 


HEN IN DUE SUCCESSION HE INSTRUCTS THEM IN PHYSICS, GEOMETRY, AND ASTRONOMY 


Nor did he confine his efforts merely to that form of the mind which it is the lot of the dialectics to 
regulate; but he also took in hand that humble capacity of mind, (which shows itself) in our amazement at 
the magnitude, and the wondrousness, and the magnificent and absolutely wise construction of the world, 
and in our marvelling in a reasonless way, and in our being overpowered with fear, and in our knowing 
not, like the irrational creatures, what conclusion to come to. That, too, he aroused and corrected by other 
studies in natural science, illustrating and distinguishing the various divisions of created objects, and with 
admirable clearness reducing them to their pristine elements, taking them all up perspicuously in his 
discourse, and going over the nature of the whole, and of each several section, and discussing the 
multiform revolution and mutation of things in the world, until he carried us fully along with him under his 
clear teaching; and by those reasonings which he had partly learned from others, and partly found out for 
himself, he filled our minds with a rational instead of an irrational wonder at the sacred economy of the 
universe, and irreproveable constitution of all things. This is that sublime and heavenly study which is 
taught by natural philosophy—a science most attractive to all. And what need is there now to speak of the 
sacred mathematics, viz., geometry, so precious to all and above all controversy, and astronomy, whose 
course is on high? These different studies he imprinted on our understandings, training us in them, or 
calling them into our mind, or doing with us something else which I know not how to designate rightly. 
And the one he presented lucidly as the immutable groundwork and secure foundation of all, namely 
geometry; and by the other, namely astronomy, he lifted us up to the things that are highest above us, 
while he made heaven passable to us by the help of each of these sciences, as though they were ladders 
reaching the skies. 


ARGUMENT IX 


BUT HE IMBUES THEIR MINDS, ABOVE ALL, WITH ETHICAL SCIENCE; AND HE DOES NOT CONFINE HIMSELF TO 
DISCOURSING ON THE VIRTUES IN WORD, BUT HE RATHER CONFIRMS HIS TEACHING BY HIS ACTS 


Moreover, as to those things which excel all in importance, and those for the sake of which, above all else, 
the whole family of the philosophical labours, gathering them like good fruits produced by the varied 
growths of all the other studies, and of long practised philosophizing,—I mean the divine virtues that 
concern the moral nature, by which the impulses of the mind have their equable and stable subsistence, — 
through these, too, he aimed at making us truly proof against grief and disquietude under the pressure of 
all ills, and at imparting to us a well-disciplined and stedfast and religious spirit, so that we might be in all 
things veritably blessed. And this he toiled at effecting by pertinent discourses, of a wise and soothing 
tendency, and very often also by the most cogent addresses touching our moral dispositions, and our 
modes of life. Nor was it only by words, but also by deeds, that he regulated in some measure our 
inclinations,—to wit, by that very contemplation and observation of the impulses and affections of the 
mind, by the issue of which most especially the mind is wont to be reduced to a right estate from one of 
discord, and to be restored to a condition of judgment and order out of one of confusion. So that, 
beholding itself as in a mirror (and I may say specifically, viewing, on the one hand, the very beginnings 
and roots of evil in it, and all that is reasonless within it, from which spring up all absurd affections and 
passions; and, on the other hand, all that is truly excellent and reasonable within it, under the sway of 
which it remains proof against injury and perturbation in itself , and then scrutinizing carefully the things 
thus discovered to be in it), it might cast out all those which are the growth of the inferior part, and which 
waste our powers through intemperance, or hinder and choke them through depression,—such things as 
pleasures and lusts, or pains and fears, and the whole array of ills that accompany these different species 
of evil. I say that thus it might cast them out and make away with them, by coping with them while yet in 
their beginnings and only just commencing their growth, and not leaving them to wax in strength even by 
a short delay, but destroying and rooting them out at once; while, at the same time, it might foster all 
those things which are really good, and which spring from the nobler part, and might preserve them by 
nursing them in their beginnings, and watching carefully over them until they should reach their maturity. 
For it is thus (he used to say) that the heavenly virtues will ripen in the soul: to wit, prudence, which first 
of all is able to judge of those very motions in the mind at once from the things themselves, and by the 
knowledge which accrues to it of things outside of us, whatever such there may be, both good and evil; 
and temperance, the power that makes the right selection among these things in their beginnings; and 
righteousness, which assigns what is just to each; and that virtue which is the conserver of them all— 


fortitude. And therefore he did not accustom us to a mere profession in words, as that prudence, for 
instance, is the knowledge of good and evil, or of what ought to be done, and what ought not: for that 
would be indeed a vain and profitless study, if there was simply the doctrine without the deed; and 
worthless would that prudence be, which, without doing the things that ought to be done, and without 
turning men away from those that ought not to be done, should be able merely to furnish the knowledge 
of these things to those who possessed her,—though many such persons come under our observation. Nor, 
again, did he content himself with the mere assertion that temperance is simply the knowledge of what 
ought to be chosen and what ought not; though the other schools of philosophers do not teach even so 
much as that, and especially the more recent, who are so forcible and vigorous in words (so that I have 
often been astonished at them, when they sought to demonstrate that there is the same virtue in God and 
in men, and that upon earth, in particular, the wise man is equal to God), and yet are incapable of 
delivering the truth as to prudence, so that one shall do the things which are dictated by prudence, or the 
truth as to temperance, so that one shall choose the things he has learned by it; and the same holds good 
also of their treatment of righteousness and fortitude. Not thus, however, in mere words only did this 
teacher go over the truths concerning the virtues with us; but he incited us much more to the practice of 
virtue, and stimulated us by the deeds he did more than by the doctrines he taught. 


ARGUMENT X 


HENCE THE MERE WORD-SAGES ARE CONFUTED, WHO SAY AND YET ACT NOT 


Now I beg of the philosophers of this present time, both those whom I have known personally myself, and 
those of whom I have heard by report from others, and I beg also of all other men, that they take in good 
part the statements I have just made. And let no one suppose that I have expressed myself thus, either 
through simple friendship toward that man, or through hatred toward the rest of the philosophers; for if 
there is any one inclined to be an admirer of them for their discourses, and wishful to speak well of them, 
and pleased at hearing the most honourable mention made of them by others, I myself am the man. 
Nevertheless, those facts (to which I have referred) are of such a nature as to bring upon the very name of 
philosophy the last degree of ridicule almost from the great mass of men; and I might almost say that I 
would choose to be altogether unversed in it, rather than learn any of the things which these men profess, 
with whom I thought it good no longer to associate myself in this life,—though in that, it may be, I formed 
an incorrect judgment. But I say that no one should suppose that I make these statements at the mere 
prompting of a zealous regard for the praise of this man, or under the stimulus of any existing animosity 
towards other philosophers. But let all be assured that I say even less than his deeds merit, lest I should 
seem to be indulging in adulation; and that I do not seek out studied words and phrases, and cunning 
means of laudation—I who could never of my own will, even when I was a youth, and learning the popular 
style of address under a professor of the art of public speaking, bear to utter a word of praise, or pass any 
encomium on any one which was not genuine. Wherefore on the present occasion, too, I do not think it 
right, in proposing to myself the task simply of commending him, to magnify him at the cost of the 
reprobation of others. And, in good sooth, I should speak only to the man’s injury, if, with the view of 
having something grander to say of him, I should compare his blessed life with the failings of others. We 
are not, however, so senseless. But I shall testify simply to what has come within my own experience, 
apart from all ill-judged comparisons and trickeries in words. 


ARGUMENT XI 


ORIGEN IS THE FIRST AND THE ONLY ONE THAT EXHORTS GREGORY TO ADD TO HIS ACQUIREMENTS THE STUDY 
OF PHILOSOPHY, AND OFFERS HIM IN A CERTAIN MANNER AN EXAMPLE IN HIMSELF. OF JUSTICE, PRUDENCE, 
TEMPERANCE, AND FORTITUDE. THE MAXIM, KNOW THYSELF 


He was also the first and only man that urged me to study the philosophy of the Greeks, and persuaded 
me by his own moral example both to hear and to hold by the doctrine of morals, while as yet I had by no 
means been won over to that, so far as other philosophers were concerned (I again acknowledge it),—not 
rightly so, indeed, but unhappily, as I may say without exaggeration, for me. I did not, however, associate 
with many at first, but only with some few who professed to be teachers, though, in good sooth, they all 
established their philosophy only so far as words went. This man, however, was the first that induced me 
to philosophize by his words, as he pointed the exhortation by deeds before he gave it in words, and did 
not merely recite well-studied sentences; nay, he did not deem it right to speak on the subject at all, but 
with a sincere mind, and one bent on striving ardently after the practical accomplishment of the things 
expressed, and he endeavoured all the while to show himself in character like the man whom he describes 
in his discourses as the person who shall lead a noble life, and he ever exhibited (in himself), I would say, 
the pattern of the wise man. But as our discourse at the outset proposed to deal with the truth, and not 
with vain-glorious language, I shall not speak of him now as the exemplar of the wise man. And yet, if I 
chose to speak thus of him, I should not be far astray from the truth. Nevertheless, I pass that by at 
present. I shall not speak of him as a perfect pattern, but as one who vehemently desires to imitate the 
perfect pattern, and strives after it with zeal and earnestness, even beyond the capacity of men, if I may 
so express myself; and who labours, moreover, also to make us, who are so different, of like character with 
himself, not mere masters and apprehenders of the bald doctrines concerning the impulses of the soul, 
but masters and apprehenders of these impulses themselves. For he pressed us on both to deed and to 


doctrine, and carried us along by that same view and method, not merely into a small section of each 
virtue, but rather into the whole, if mayhap we were able to take it in. And he constrained us also, if I may 
so speak, to practise righteousness on the ground of the personal action of the soul itself, which he 
persuaded us to study, drawing us off from the officious anxieties of life, and from the turbulence of the 
forum, and raising us to the nobler vocation of looking into ourselves, and dealing with the things that 
concern ourselves in truth. Now, that this is to practise righteousness, and that this is the true 
righteousness, some also of our ancient philosophers have asserted (expressing it as the personal action, I 
think), and have affirmed that this is more profitable for blessedness, both to the men themselves and to 
those who are with them, if indeed it belongs to this virtue to recompense according to desert, and to 
assign to each his own. For what else could be supposed to be so proper to the soul? Or what could be so 
worthy of it, as to exercise a care over itself, not gazing outwards, or busying itself with alien matters, or, 
to speak shortly, doing the worst injustice to itself, but turning its attention inwardly upon itself, rendering 
its own due to itself, and acting thereby righteously? To practise righteousness after this fashion, 
therefore, he impressed upon us, if I may so speak, by a sort of force. And he educated us to prudence 
none the less,—teaching to be at home with ourselves, and to desire and endeavour to know ourselves, 
which indeed is the most excellent achievement of philosophy, the thing that is ascribed also to the most 
prophetic of spirits as the highest argument of wisdom—the precept, Know thyself. And that this is the 
genuine function of prudence, and that such is the heavenly prudence, is affirmed well by the ancients; for 
in this there is one virtue common to God and to man; while the soul is exercised in beholding itself as ina 
mirror, and reflects the divine mind in itself, if it is worthy of such a relation, and traces out a certain 
inexpressible method for the attaining of a kind of apotheosis. And in correspondence with this come also 
the virtues of temperance and fortitude: temperance, indeed, in conserving this very prudence which must 
be in the soul that knows itself, if that is ever its lot (for this temperance, again, surely means just a sound 
prudence): and fortitude, in keeping stedfastly by all the duties which have been spoken of, without falling 
away from them, either voluntarily or under any force, and in keeping and holding by all that has been 
laid down. For he teaches that this virtue acts also as a kind of preserver, maintainer, and guardian. 


ARGUMENT XII 


GREGORY DISALLOWS ANY ATTAINMENT OF THE VIRTUES ON HIS PART. PIETY IS BOTH THE BEGINNING AND 
THE END, AND THUS IT IS THE PARENT OF ALL THE VIRTUES 


It is true, indeed that in consequence of our dull and sluggish nature, he has not yet succeeded in making 
us righteous, and prudent, and temperate, or manly, although he has laboured zealously on us. For we are 
neither in real possession of any virtue whatsoever, either human or divine, nor have we ever made any 
near approach to it, but we are still far from it. And these are very great and lofty virtues, and none of 
them may be assumed by any common person, but only by one whom God inspires with the power. We are 
also by no means so favourably constituted for them by nature, neither do we yet profess ourselves to be 
worthy of reaching them; for through our listlessness and feebleness we have not done all these things 
which ought to be done by those who aspire after what is noblest, and aim at what is perfect. We are not 
yet therefore either righteous or temperate, or endowed with any of the other virtues. But this admirable 
man, this friend and advocate of the virtues, has long ago done for us perhaps all that it lay in his power 
to do for us, in making us lovers of virtue, who should love it with the most ardent affection. And by his 
own virtue he created in us a love at once for the beauty of righteousness, the golden face of which in 
truth was shown to us by him; and for prudence, which is worthy of being sought by all; and for the true 
wisdom, which is most delectable; and for temperance, the heavenly virtue which forms the sound 
constitution of the soul, and brings peace to all who possess it; and for manliness, that most admirable 
grace; and for patience, that virtue peculiarly ours; and, above all, for piety, which men rightly designate 
when they call it the mother of the virtues. For this is the beginning and the end of all the virtues. And 
beginning with this one, we shall find all the other virtues grow upon us most readily: if, while for 
ourselves we earnestly aspire after this grace, which every man, be he only not absolutely impious, or a 
mere pleasure-seeker, ought to acquire for himself, in order to his being a friend of God and a maintainer 
of His truth, and while we diligently pursue this virtue, we also give heed to the other virtues, in order 
that we may not approach our God in unworthiness and impurity, but with all virtue and wisdom as our 
best conductors and most sagacious priests. And the end of all I consider to be nothing but this: By the 
pure mind make thyself like to God, that thou mayest draw near to Him, and abide in Him. 


ARGUMENT XIII 


THE METHOD WHICH ORIGEN USED IN HIS THEOLOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL INSTRUCTIONS. HE COMMENDS 
THE STUDY OF ALL WRITERS, THE ATHEISTIC ALONE EXCEPTED. THE MARVELLOUS POWER OF PERSUASION IN 
SPEECH. THE FACILITY OF THE MIND IN GIVING ITS ASSENT 


And besides all his other patient and laborious efforts, how shall I in words give any account of what he 
did for us, in instructing us in theology and the devout character? and how shall I enter into the real 
disposition of the man, and show with what judiciousness and careful preparation he would have us 
familiarized with all discourse about the Divinity, guarding sedulously against our being in any peril with 
respect to what is the most needful thing of all, namely, the knowledge of the Cause of all things? For he 
deemed it right for us to study philosophy in such wise, that we should read with utmost diligence all that 


has been written, both by the philosophers and by the poets of old, rejecting nothing, and repudiating 
nothing (for, indeed, we did not yet possess the power of critical discernment), except only the 
productions of the atheists, who, in their conceits, lapse from the general intelligence of man, and deny 
that there is either a God or a providence. From these he would have us abstain, because they are not 
worthy of being read, and because it might chance that the soul within us that is meant for piety might be 
defiled by listening to words that are contrary to the worship of God. For even those who frequent the 
temples of piety, as they think them to be, are careful not to touch anything that is profane. He held, 
therefore, that the books of such men did not merit to be taken at all into the consideration of men who 
have assumed the practice of piety. He thought, however, that we should obtain and make ourselves 
familiar with all other writings, neither preferring nor repudiating any one kind, whether it be 
philosophical discourse or not, whether Greek or foreign, but hearing what all of them have to convey. 
And it was with great wisdom and sagacity that he acted on this principle, lest any single saying given by 
the one class or the other should be heard and valued above others as alone true, even though it might 
not be true, and lest it might thus enter our mind and deceive us, and, in being lodged there by itself 
alone, might make us its own, so that we should no more have the power to withdraw from it, or wash 
ourselves clear of it, as one washes out a little wool that has got some colour ingrained in it. For a mighty 
thing and an energetic is the discourse of man, and subtle with its sophisms, and quick to find its way into 
the ears, and mould the mind, and impress us with what it conveys; and when once it has taken 
possession of us, it can win us over to love it as truth; and it holds its place within us even though it be 
false and deceitful, overmastering us like some enchanter, and retaining as its champion the very man it 
has deluded. And, on the other hand, the mind of man is withal a thing easily deceived by speech, and 
very facile in yielding its assent; and, indeed, before it discriminates and inquires into matters in any 
proper way, it is easily won over, either through its own obtuseness and imbecility, or through the subtlety 
of the discourse, to give itself up, at random often, all weary of accurate examination, to crafty reasonings 
and judgments, which are erroneous themselves, and which lead into error those who receive them. And 
not only so; but if another mode of discourse aims at correcting it, it will neither give it admittance, nor 
suffer itself to be altered in opinion, because it is held fast by any notion which has previously got 
possession of it, as though some inexorable tyrant were lording over it. 


ARGUMENT XIV 


WHENCE THE CONTENTIONS OF PHILOSOPHERS HAVE SPRUNG. AGAINST THOSE WHO CATCH AT EVERYTHING 
THAT MEETS THEM, AND GIVE IT CREDENCE, AND CLING TO IT. ORIGEN WAS IN THE HABIT OF CAREFULLY 
READING AND EXPLAINING THE BOOKS OF THE HEATHEN TO HIS DISCIPLES 


Is it not thus that contradictory and opposing tenets have been introduced, and all the contentions of 
philosophers, while one party withstands the opinions of another, and some hold by certain positions, and 
others by others, and one school attaches itself to one set of dogmas, and another to another? And all, 
indeed, aim at philosophizing, and profess to have been doing so ever since they were first roused to it, 
and declare that they desire it not less now when they are well versed in the discussions than when they 
began them: yea, rather they allege that they have even more love for philosophy now, after they have 
had, so to speak, a little taste of it, and have had the liberty of dwelling on its discussions, than when at 
first, and without any previous experience of it, they were urged by a sort of impulse to philosophize. That 
is what they say; and henceforth they give no heed to any words of those who hold opposite opinions. And 
accordingly, no one of the ancients has ever induced any one of the moderns, or those of the Peripatetic 
school, to turn to his way of thinking, and adopt his method of philosophizing; and, on the other hand, 
none of the moderns has imposed his notions upon those of the ancient school. Nor, in short, has any one 
done so with any other. For it is not an easy thing to induce one to give up his own opinions, and accept 
those of others; although these might, perhaps, even be sentiments which, if he had been led to credit 
them before he began to philosophize, the man might at first have admired and accepted with all 
readiness: as, while the mind was not yet preoccupied, he might have directed his attention to that set of 
opinions, and given them his approval, and on their behalf opposed himself to those which he holds at 
present. Such, at least, has been the kind of philosophizing exhibited by our noble and most eloquent and 
critical Greeks: for whatever any one of these has lighted on at the outset, moved by some impulse or 
other, that alone he declares to be truth, and holds that all else which is maintained by other philosophers 
is simply delusion and folly, though he himself does not more satisfactorily establish his own positions by 
argument, than do all the others severally defend their peculiar tenets; the man’s object being simply to 
be under no obligation to give up and alter his opinions, whether by constraint or by persuasion, while he 
has (if one may speak truth) nothing else but a kind of unreasoning impulse towards these dogmas on the 
side of philosophy, and possesses no other criterion of what he imagines to be true, than (let it not seem 
an incredible assertion) undistinguishing chance. And as each one thus becomes attached to those 
positions with which he has first fallen in, and is, as it were, held in chains by them, he is no longer 
capable of giving attention to others, if he happens to have anything of his own to offer on every subject 
with the demonstration of truth, and if he has the aid of argument to show how false the tenets of his 
adversaries are; for, helplessly and thoughtlessly and as if he looked for some happy contingency, he 
yields himself to the reasonings that first take possession of him. And such reasonings mislead those who 
accept them, not only in other matters, but above all, in what is of greatest and most essential 
consequence—in the knowledge of God and in piety. And yet men become bound by them in such a 
manner that no one can very easily release them. For they are like men caught in a swamp stretching over 


some wide impassable plain, which, when they have once fallen into it, allows them neither to retrace 
their steps nor to cross it and effect their safety, but keeps them down in its soil until they meet their end; 
or they may be compared to men in a deep, dense, and majestic forest, into which the wayfarer enters, 
with the idea, perchance, of finding his road out of it again forthwith, and of taking his course once more 
on the open plain, but is baffled in his purpose by the extent and thickness of the wood. And turning in a 
variety of directions, and lighting on various continuous paths within it, he pursues many a course, 
thinking that by some of them he will surely find his way out: but they only lead him farther in, and in no 
way open up an exit for him, inasmuch as they are all only paths within the forest itself; until at last the 
traveller, utterly worn out and exhausted, seeing that all the ways he had tried had proved only forest still, 
and despairing of finding any more his dwelling-place on earth, makes up his mind to abide there, and 
establish his hearth, and lay out for his use such free space as he can prepare in the wood itself. Or again, 
we might take the similitude of a labyrinth, which has but one apparent entrance, so that one suspects 
nothing artful from the outside, and goes within by the single door that shows itself; and then, after 
advancing to the farthest interior, and viewing the cunning spectacle, and examining the construction so 
skillfully contrived, and full of passages, and laid out with unending paths leading inwards or outwards, he 
decides to go out again, but finds himself unable, and sees his exit completely intercepted by that inner 
construction which appeared such a triumph of cleverness. But, after all, there is neither any labyrinth so 
inextricable and intricate, nor any forest so dense and devious, nor any plain or swamp so difficult for 
those to get out of, who have once got within it, as is discussion, at least as one may meet with it in the 
case of certain of these philosophers. Wherefore, to secure us against falling into the unhappy experience 
of most, he did not introduce us to any one exclusive school of philosophy; nor did he judge it proper for 
us to go away with any single class of philosophical opinions, but he introduced us to all, and determined 
that we should be ignorant of no kind of Grecian doctrine. And he himself went on with us, preparing the 
way before us, and leading us by the hand, as on a journey, whenever anything tortuous and unsound and 
delusive came in our way. And he helped us like a skilled expert who has had long familiarity with such 
subjects, and is not strange or inexperienced in anything of the kind, and who therefore may remain safe 
in his own altitude, while he stretches forth his hand to others, and effects their security too, as one 
drawing up the submerged. Thus did he deal with us, selecting and setting before us all that was useful 
and true in all the various philosophers, and putting aside all that was false. And this he did for us, both in 
other branches of man’s knowledge, and most especially in all that concerns piety. 


ARGUMENT XV 


THE CASE OF DIVINE MATTERS. ONLY GOD AND HIS PROPHETS ARE TO BE HEARD IN THESE. THE PROPHETS 
AND THEIR AUDITORS ARE ACTED ON BY THE SAME AFFLATUS. ORIGEN’S EXCELLENCE IN THE 
INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE 


With respect to these human teachers, indeed, he counselled us to attach ourselves to none of them, not 
even though they were attested as most wise by all men, but to devote ourselves to God alone, and to the 
prophets. And he himself became the interpreter of the prophets to us, and explained whatsoever was 
dark or enigmatical in them. For there are many things of that kind in the sacred words; and whether it be 
that God is pleased to hold communication with men in such a way as that the divine word may not enter 
all naked and uncovered into an unworthy soul, such as many are, or whether it be, that while every 
divine oracle is in its own nature most clear and perspicuous, it seems obscure and dark to us, who have 
apostatized from God, and have lost the faculty of hearing through time and age, I cannot tell. But 
however the case may stand, if it be that there are some words really enigmatical, he explained all such, 
and set them in the light, as being himself a skilled and most discerning hearer of God; or if it be that 
none of them are really obscure in their own nature, they were also not unintelligible to him, who alone of 
all men of the present time with whom I have myself been acquainted, or of whom I have heard by the 
report of others, has so deeply studied the clear and luminous oracles of God, as to be able at once to 
receive their meaning into his own mind, and to convey it to others. For that Leader of all men, who 
inspires God’s dear prophets, and suggests all their prophecies and their mystic and heavenly words, has 
honoured this man as He would a friend, and has constituted him an expositor of these same oracles; and 
things of which He only gave a hint by others, He made matters of full instruction by this man’s 
instrumentality; and in things which He, who is worthy of all trust, either enjoined in regal fashion, or 
simply enunciated, He imparted to this man the gift of investigating and unfolding and explaining them: 
so that, if there chanced to be any one of obtuse and incredulous mind, or one again thirsting for 
instruction, he might learn from this man, and in some manner be constrained to understand and to 
decide for belief, and to follow God. These things, moreover, as I judge, he gives forth only and truly by 
participation in the Divine Spirit: for there is need of the same power for those who prophesy and for 
those who hear the prophets; and no one can rightly hear a prophet, unless the same Spirit who 
prophesies bestows on him the capacity of apprehending His words. And this principle is expressed 
indeed in the Holy Scriptures themselves, when it is said that only He who shutteth openeth, and no other 
one whatever; and what is shut is opened when the word of inspiration explains mysteries. Now that 
greatest gift this man has received from God, and that noblest of all endowments he has had bestowed 
upon him from heaven, that he should be an interpreter of the oracles of God to men, and that he might 
understand the words of God, even as if God spake them to him, and that he might recount them to men in 
such wise as that they may hear them with intelligence. Therefore to us there was no forbidden subject of 
speech; for there was no matter of knowledge hidden or inaccessible to us, but we had it in our power to 


learn every kind of discourse, both foreign and Greek, both spiritual and political, both divine and human; 
and we were permitted with all freedom to go round the whole circle of knowledge, and investigate it, and 
satisfy ourselves with all kinds of doctrines, and enjoy the sweets of intellect. And whether it was some 
ancient system of truth, or whether it was something one might otherwise name that was before us, we 
had in him an apparatus and a power at once admirable and full of the most beautiful views. And to speak 
in brief, he was truly a paradise to us after the similitude of the paradise of God, wherein we were not set 
indeed to till the soil beneath us, or to make ourselves gross with bodily nurture, but only to increase the 
acquisitions of mind with all gladness and enjoyment,—planting, so to speak, some fair growths ourselves, 
or having them planted in us by the Author of all things. 


ARGUMENT XVI 


GREGORY LAMENTS HIS DEPARTURE UNDER A THREEFOLD COMPARISON; LIKENING IT TO ADAM’S DEPARTURE 
OUT OF PARADISE. TO THE PRODIGAL SON’S ABANDONMENT OF HIS FATHER’S HOUSE, AND TO THE 
DEPORTATION OF THE JEWS INTO BABYLON 


Here, truly, is the paradise of comfort; here are true gladness and pleasure, as we have enjoyed them 
during this period which is now at its end—no short space indeed in itself, and yet all too short if this is 
really to be its conclusion, when we depart and leave this place behind us. For I know not what has 
possessed me, or what offence has been committed by me, that I should now be going away—that I should 
now be put away. I know not what I should say, unless it be that I am like a second Adam and have begun 
to talk, outside of paradise. How excellent might my life be, were I but a listener to the addresses of my 
teacher, and silent myself! Would that even now I could have learned to be mute and speechless, rather 
than to present this new spectacle of making the teacher the hearer! For what concern had I with such a 
harangue as this? and what obligation was there upon me to make such an address, when it became me 
not to depart, but to cleave fast to the place? But these things seem like the transgressions that sprung 
from the pristine deceit, and the penalties of these primeval offences still await me here. Do I not appear 
to myself to be disobedient in daring thus to overpass the words of God, when I ought to abide in them, 
and hold by them? And in that I withdraw, I flee from this blessed life, even as the primeval man fled from 
the face of God, and I return to the soil from which I was taken. Therefore shall I have to eat of the soil all 
the days of my life there, and I shall have to till the soil—the very soil which produces thorns and thistles 
for me, that is to say, pains and reproachful anxieties—set loose as I shall be from cares that are good and 
noble. And what I left behind me before, to that I now return—to the soil, as it were, from which I came, 
and to my common relationships here below, and to my father’s house—leaving the good soil, where of old 
I knew not that the good fatherland lay; leaving also the relations in whom at a later period I began to 
recognise the true kinsmen of my soul, and the house, too, of him who is in truth our father, in which the 
father abides, and is piously honoured and revered by the genuine sons, whose desire it also is to abide 
therein. But I, destitute alike of all piety and worthiness, am going forth from the number of these, and am 
turning back to what is behind, and am retracing my steps. It is recorded that a certain son, receiving 
from his father the portion of goods that fell to him proportionately with the other heir, his brother, 
departed, by his own determination, into a strange country far distant from his father; and, living there in 
riot, he scattered his ancestral substance, and utterly wasted it; and at last, under the pressure of want, 
he hired himself as a swine-herd; and being driven to extremity by hunger, he longed to share the food 
given to the swine, but could not touch it. Thus did he pay the penalty of his dissolute life, when he had to 
exchange his father’s table, which was a princely one, for something he had not looked forward to—the 
sustenance of swine and serfs. And we also seem to have some such fortune before us, now that we are 
departing, and that, too, without the full portion that falls to us. For though we have not received all that 
we ought, we are nevertheless going away, leaving behind us what is noble and dear with you and beside 
you, and taking in exchange only what is inferior. For all things melancholy will now meet us in 
succession,—tumult and confusion instead of peace, and an unregulated life instead of one of tranquillity 
and harmony, and a hard bondage, and the slavery of market-places, and lawsuits, and crowds, instead of 
this freedom; and neither pleasure nor any sort of leisure shall remain to us for the pursuit of nobler 
objects. Neither shall we have to speak of the words of inspiration, but we shall have to speak of the 
works of men,—a thing which has been deemed simply a bane by the prophet,—and in our case, indeed, 
those of wicked men. And truly we shall have night in place of day, and darkness in place of the clear 
light, and grief instead of the festive assembly; and in place of a fatherland, a hostile country will receive 
us, in which I shall have no liberty to sing my sacred song, for how could I sing it in a land strange to my 
soul, in which the sojourners have no permission to approach God? but only to weep and mourn, as I call 
to mind the different state of things here, if indeed even that shall be in my power. We read that enemies 
once assailed a great and sacred city, in which the worship of God was observed, and dragged away its 
inhabitants, both singers and prophets, into their own country, which was Babylon. And it is narrated that 
these captives, when they were detained in the land, refused, even when asked by their conquerors, to 
sing the divine song, or to play in a profane country, and hung their harps on the willow-trees, and wept 
by the rivers of Babylon. Like one of these I verily seem to myself to be, as I am cast forth from this city, 
and from this sacred fatherland of mine, where both by day and by night the holy laws are declared, and 
hymns and songs and spiritual words are heard; where also there is perpetual sunlight; where by day in 
waking vision we have access to the mysteries of God, and by night in dreams we are still occupied with 
what the soul has seen and handled in the day; and where, in short, the inspiration of divine things 
prevails over all continually. From this city, I say, I am cast forth, and borne captive to a strange land, 


where I shall have no power to pipe: for, like these men of old, I shall have to hang my instrument on the 
willows, and the rivers shall be my place of sojourn, and I shall have to work in mud, and shall have no 
heart to sing hymns, even though I remember them; yea, it may be that, through constant occupation with 
other subjects, I shall forget even them, like one spoiled of memory itself. And would that, in going away, I 
only went away against my will, as a captive is wont to do; but I go away also of my own will, and not by 
constraint of another; and by my own act I am dispossessed of this city, when it is in my option to remain 
in it. Perchance, too, in leaving this place, I may be going to prosecute no safe journey, as it sometimes 
fares with one who quits some safe and peaceful city; and it is indeed but too likely that, in journeying, I 
may fall into the hands of robbers, and be taken prisoner, and be stripped and wounded with many 
strokes, and be cast forth to lie half-dead somewhere. 


ARGUMENT XVII 
GREGORY CONSOLES HIMSELF 


But why should I utter such lamentations? There lives still the Saviour of all men, even of the half-dead 
and the despoiled, the Protector and Physician for all, the Word, that sleepless Keeper of all. We have also 
seeds of truth which thou hast made us know as our possession, and all that we have received from thee, 
—those noble deposits of instruction, with which we take our course; and though we weep, indeed, as 
those who go forth from home, we yet carry those seeds with us. It may be, then, that the Keeper who 
presides over us will bear us in safety through all that shall befall as; and it may be that we shall come yet 
again to thee, bringing with us the fruits and handfuls yielded by these seeds, far from perfect truly, for 
how could they be so? but still such as a life spent in civil business makes it possible for us to rear, though 
marred indeed by a kind of faculty that is either unapt to bear fruit altogether, or prone to bear bad fruit, 
but which, I trust, is one not destined to be further misused by us, if God grants us grace. 


ARGUMENT XVIII 


PERORATION, AND APOLOGY FOR THE ORATION 


Wherefore let me now have done with this address, which I have had the boldness to deliver in a presence 
wherein boldness least became me. Yet this address is one which, I think, has aimed heartily at signifying 
our thanks to the best of our ability,—for though we have had nothing to say worthy of the subject, we 
could not be altogether silent,—and one, too, which has given expression to our regrets, as those are wont 
to do who go abroad in separation from friends. And whether this speech of mine may not have contained 
things puerile or bordering on flattery, or things offending by excess of simplicity on the one hand, or of 
elaboration on the other, I know not. Of this, however, I am clearly conscious, that at least there is in it 
nothing unreal, but all that is true and genuine, in sincerity of opinion, and in purity and integrity of 
judgment. 


ARGUMENT XIX 


APOSTROPHE TO ORIGEN, AND THEREWITH THE LEAVE-TAKING, AND THE URGENT UTTERANCE OF PRAYER 


But, O dear soul, arise thou and offer prayer, and now dismiss us; and as by thy holy instructions thou hast 
been our rescuer when we enjoyed thy fellowship, so save us still by thy prayers in our separation. 
Commend us and set us constantly before thee in prayer. Or rather commend us continually to that God 
who brought us to thee, giving thanks for all that has been granted us in the past, and imploring Him still 
to lead us by the hand in the future, and to stand ever by us, filling our mind with the understanding of 
His precepts, inspiring us with the godly fear of Himself, and vouchsafing us henceforward His choicest 
guidance. For when we are gone from thee, we shall not have the same liberty for obeying Him as was 
ours when we were with thee. Pray, therefore, that some encouragement may be conveyed to us from Him 
when we lose thy presence, and that He may send us a good conductor, some angel to be our comrade on 
the way. And entreat Him also to turn our course, for that is the one thing which above all else will 
effectually comfort us, and bring us back to thee again. 


Part II 


Dubious or Spurious Writings 


A Sectional Confession of Faith 


I 


Most hostile and alien to the Apostolic Confession are those who speak of the Son as assumed to Himself 
by the Father out of nothing, and from an emanational origin; and those who hold the same sentiments 
with respect to the Holy Spirit; those who say that the Son is constituted divine by gift and grace, and that 
the Holy Spirit is made holy; those who regard the name of the Son as one common to servants, and 
assert that thus He is the first-born of the creature, as becoming, like the creature, existent out of non- 
existence, and as being first made, and who refuse to admit that He is the only-begotten Son,—the only 
One that the Father has, and that He has given Himself to be reckoned in the number of mortals, and is 
thus reckoned first-born; those who circumscribe the generation of the Son by the Father with a measured 
interval after the fashion of man, and refuse to acknowledge that the aeon of the Begetter and that of the 
Begotten are without beginning; those who introduce three separate and diverse systems of divine 
worship, whereas there is but one form of legitimate service which we have received of old from the law 
and the prophets, and which has been confirmed by the Lord and preached by the apostles. Nor less 
alienated from the true confession are those who hold not the doctrine of the Trinity according to truth, as 
a relation consisting of three persons, but impiously conceive it as implying a triple being in a unity 
(Monad), formed in the way of synthesis and think that the Son is the wisdom in God, in the same manner 
as the human wisdom subsists in man whereby the man is wise, and represent the Word as being simply 
like the word which we utter or conceive, without any hypostasis whatever. 


II 


But the Church’s Confession, and the Creed that brings salvation to the world, is that which deals with the 
incarnation of the Word, and bears that He gave Himself over to the flesh of man which He acquired of 
Mary, while yet He conserved His own identity, and sustained no divine transposition or mutation, but was 
brought into conjunction with the flesh after the similitude of man; so that the flesh was made one with 
the divinity, the divinity having assumed the capacity of receiving the flesh in the fulfilling of the mystery. 
And after the dissolution of death there remained to the holy flesh a perpetual impassibility and a 
changeless immortality, man’s original glory being taken up into it again by the power of the divinity, and 
being ministered then to all men by the appropriation of faith. 


Ill 


If, then, there are any here, too, who falsify the holy faith, either by attributing to the divinity as its own 
what belongs to the humanity—progressions, and passions, and a glory coming with accession—or by 
separating from the divinity the progressive and passible body, as if subsisted of itself apart,—these 
persons also are outside the confession of the Church and of salvation. No one, therefore, can know God 
unless he apprehends the Son; for the Son is the wisdom by whose instrumentality all things have been 
created; and these created objects declare this wisdom, and God is recognised in the wisdom. But the 
wisdom of God is not anything similar to the wisdom which man possesses, but it is the perfect wisdom 
which proceeds from the perfect God, and abides for ever, not like the thought of man, which passes from 
him in the word that is spoken and (straightway) ceases to be. Wherefore it is not wisdom only, but also 
God; nor is it Word only, but also Son. And whether, then, one discerns God through creation, or is taught 
to know Him by the Holy Scriptures, it is impossible either to apprehend Him or to learn of Him apart 
from His wisdom. And he who calls upon God rightly, calls on Him through the Son; and he who 
approaches Him in a true fellowship, comes to Him through Christ. Moreover, the Son Himself cannot be 
approached apart from the Spirit. For the Spirit is both the life and the holy formation of all things; and 
God sending forth this Spirit through the Son makes the creature like Himself. 


IV 


One therefore is God the Father, one the Word, one the Spirit, the life, the sanctification of all. And neither 
is there another God as Father, nor is there another Son as Word of God, nor is there another Spirit as 
quickening and sanctifying. Further, although the saints are called both gods, and sons, and spirits, they 
are neither filled with the Spirit, nor are made like the Son and God. And if, then, any one makes this 
affirmation, that the Son is God, simply as being Himself filled with divinity, and not as being generated of 
divinity, he has belied the Word, he has belied the Wisdom, he has lost the knowledge of God; he has fallen 
away into the worship of the creature, he has taken up the impiety of the Greeks, to that he has gone 
back; and he has become a follower of the unbelief of the Jews, who, supposing the Word of God to be but 
a human son, have refused to accept Him as God, and have declined to acknowledge Him as the Son of 


God. But it is impious to think of the Word of God as merely human, and to think of the works which are 
done by Him as abiding, while He abides not Himself. And if any one says that the Christ works all things 
only as commanded by the Word, he will both make the Word of God idle, and will change the Lord’s order 
into servitude. For the slave is one altogether under command, and the created is not competent to 
create; for to suppose that what is itself created may in like manner create other things, would imply that 
it has ceased to be like the creature. 


Vv 


Again, when one speaks of the Holy Spirit as an object made holy, he will no longer be able to apprehend 
all things as being sanctified in (the) Spirit. For he who has sanctified one, sanctifies all things. That man, 
consequently, belies the fountain of sanctification, the Holy Spirit, who denudes Him of the power of 
sanctifying, and he will thus be precluded from numbering Him with the Father and the Son; he makes 
nought, too, of the holy (ordinance of) baptism, and will no more be able to acknowledge the holy and 
august Trinity. For either we must apprehend the perfect Trinity in its natural and genuine glory, or we 
shall be under the necessity of speaking no more of a Trinity, but only of a Unity; or else, not numbering 
created objects with the Creator, nor the creatures with the Lord of all, we must also not number what is 
sanctified with what sanctifies; even as no object that is made can be numbered with the Trinity, but in the 
name of the Holy Trinity baptism and invocation and worship are administered. For if there are three 
several glories, there must also be three several forms of cultus with those who impiously worship the 
creature; for if there is a distinction in the nature of the objects worshipped, there ought to be also with 
these men a distinction in the nature of the worship offered. What is recent surely is not to be worshipped 
along with what is eternal; for the recent comprehends all that has had a beginning, while mighty and 
measureless is He who is before the ages. He, therefore, who supposes some beginning of times in the life 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, therewith also cuts off any possibility of numbering the Son and the 
Spirit with the Father. For as we acknowledge the glory to be one, so ought we also to acknowledge the 
substance in the Godhead to be one, and one also the eternity of the Trinity. 


VI 


Moreover, the capital element of our salvation is the incarnation of the Word. We believe, therefore, that it 
was without any change in the Divinity that the incarnation of the Word took place with a view to the 
renewal of humanity. For there took place neither mutation nor transposition, nor any circumscription in 
will, as regards the holy energy of God; but while that remained in itself the same, it also effected the 
work of the incarnation with a view to the salvation of the world: and the Word of God, living on earth 
after man’s fashion, maintained likewise in all the divine presence, fulfilling all things, and being united 
properly and individually with flesh; and while the sensibilities proper to the flesh were there, the divine 
energy maintained the impassibility proper to itself. Impious, therefore, is the man who introduces the 
passibility into the energy. For the Lord of glory appeared in fashion as a man when He undertook the 
economy upon the earth; and He fulfilled the law for men by His deeds, and by His sufferings He did away 
with man’s sufferings, and by His death He abolished death, and by his resurrection He brought life to 
light; and now we look for His appearing from heaven in glory for the life and judgment of all, when the 
resurrection of the dead shall take place, to the end that recompense may be made to all according to 
their desert. 


VII 


But some treat the Holy Trinity in an awful manner, when they confidently assert that there are not three 
persons, and introduce (the idea of) a person devoid of subsistence. Wherefore we clear ourselves of 
Sabellius, who says that the Father and the Son are the same. For he holds that the Father is He who 
speaks, and that the Son is the Word that abides in the Father, and becomes manifest at the time of the 
creation, and thereafter reverts to God on the fulfilling of all things. The same affirmation he makes also 
of the Spirit. We forswear this, because we believe that three persons—namely, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit—are declared to possess the one Godhead: for the one divinity showing itself forth according to 
nature in the Trinity establishes the oneness of the nature; and thus there is a (divinity that is the) 
property of the Father, according to the word, “There is one God the Father;” and there is a divinity 
hereditary in the Son, as it is written, “The Word was God;” and there is a divinity present according to 
nature in the Spirit—to wit, what subsists as the Spirit of God—according to Paul’s statement, “Ye are the 
temple of God, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you.” 


VII 


Now the person in each declares the independent being and subsistence. But divinity is the property of 
the Father; and whenever the divinity of these three is spoken of as one, testimony is borne that the 
property of the Father belongs also to the Son and the Spirit: wherefore, if the divinity may be spoken of 
as one in three persons, the trinity is established, and the unity is not dissevered; and the oneness which 
is naturally the Father’s is also acknowledged to be the Son’s and the Spirit’s. If one, however, speaks of 


one person as he may speak of one divinity, it cannot be that the two in the one are as one. For Paul 
addresses the Father as one in respect of divinity, and speaks of the Son as one in respect of lordship: 
“There is one God the Father, of whom are all things, and we for Him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
are all things, and we by Him.” Wherefore if there is one God, and one Lord, and at the same time one 
person as one divinity in one lordship, how can credit be given to (this distinction in) the words “of whom” 
and “by whom,” as has been said before? We speak, accordingly, not as if we separated the lordship from 
the divinity, nor as estranging the one from the other, but as unifying them in the way warranted by actual 
fact and truth; and we call the Son God with the property of the Father, as being His image and offspring; 
and we call the Father Lord, addressing Him by the name of the One Lord, as being His Origin and 
Begettor. 


IX 


The same position we hold respecting the Spirit, who has that unity with the Son which the Son has with 
the Father. Wherefore let the hypostasis of the Father be discriminated by the appellation of God; but let 
not the Son be cut off from this appellation, for He is of God. Again, let the person of the Son also be 
discriminated by the appellation of Lord; only let not God be dissociated from that, for He is Lord as being 
the Father of the Lord. And as it is proper to the Son to exercise lordship, for He it is that made (all 
things) by Himself, and now rules the things that were made, while at the same time the Father has a 
prior possession of that property, inasmuch as He is the Father of Him who is Lord; so we speak of the 
Trinity as One God, and yet not as if we made the one by a synthesis of three: for the subsistence that is 
constituted by synthesis is something altogether partitive and imperfect. But just as the designation 
Father is the expression of originality and generation, so the designation Son is the expression of the 
image and offspring of the Father. Hence, if one were to ask how there is but One God, if there is also a 
God of God, we would reply that that is a term proper to the idea of original causation, so far as the 
Father is the one First Cause. And if one were also to put the question, how there is but One Lord, if the 
Father also is Lord, we might answer that again by saying that He is so in so far as He is the Father of the 
Lord; and this difficulty shall meet us no longer. 


X 


And again, if the impious say, How will there not be three Gods and three Persons, on the supposition that 
they have one and the same divinity?—we shall reply: Just because God is the Cause and Father of the 
Son; and this Son is the image and offspring of the Father, and not His brother; and the Spirit in like 
manner is the Spirit of God, as it is written, “God is a Spirit.” And in earlier times we have this declaration 
from the prophet David: “By the word of the Lord were the heavens stablished, and all the power of them 
by the breath (spirit) of His mouth.” And in the beginning of the book of the creation it is written thus: 
“And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” And Paul in his Epistle to the Romans says: 
“But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you.” And again he 
says: “But if the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in you.” And again: “As 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God. For ye have not received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear; but ye have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” And 
again: “I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost.” And 
again: “Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that ye may abound in hope, by 
the power of the Holy Ghost.” 


XI 


And again, writing to those same Romans, he says: “But I have written the more boldly unto you in some 
sort, as putting you in mind, because of the grace that is given to me of God, that I should be the minister 
of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, ministering the Gospel of God, that the offering up of the Gentiles might be 
acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost. I have therefore whereof I may glory through Jesus Christ 
in those things which pertain to God. For I dare not to speak of any of those things which Christ hath not 
wrought by me, to make the Gentiles obedient, by word and deed, through mighty signs and wonders, by 
the power of the Holy Spirit.” And again: “Now I beseech you, brethren, for our Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, 
and by the love of the Spirit.” And these things, indeed, are written in the Epistle to the Romans. 


XII 


Again, in the Epistle to the Corinthians he says: “For my speech and my preaching was not in the enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power; that your faith should not stand 
in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” And again he says: “As it is written, Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him. But God hath revealed them unto us by His Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, 
the deep things of God. For what man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in him? 
Even so the things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.” And again he says: “But the natural 


man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God.” 


XIII 


Seest thou that all through Scripture the Spirit is preached, and yet nowhere named a creature? And what 
can the impious have to say if the Lord sends forth His disciples to baptize in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit? Without contradiction, that implies a communion and unity between 
them, according to which there are neither three divinities nor (three) lordships; but, while there remain 
truly and certainly the three persons, the real unity of the three must be acknowledged. And in this way 
proper credit will be given to the sending and the being sent (in the Godhead), according to which the 
Father hath sent forth the Son, and the Son in like manner sends forth the Spirit. For one of the persons 
surely could not (be said to) send Himself; and one could not speak of the Father as incarnate. For the 
articles of our faith will not concur with the vicious tenets of the heresies; and it is right that our 
conceptions should follow the inspired and apostolic doctrines, and not that our impotent fancies should 
coerce the articles of our divine faith. 


XIV 


But if they say, How can there be three Persons, and how but one Divinity?—we shall make this reply: 
That there are indeed three persons, inasmuch as there is one person of God the Father, and one of the 
Lord the Son, and one of the Holy Spirit; and yet that there is but one divinity, inasmuch as the Son is the 
Image of God the Father, who is One,—that is, He is God of God; and in like manner the Spirit is called the 
Spirit of God, and that, too, of nature according to the very substance, and not according to simple 
participation of God. And there is one substance in the Trinity, which does not subsist also in the case of 
objects that are made; for there is not one substance in God and in the things that are made, because 
none of these is in substance God. Nor, indeed, is the Lord one of these according to substance, but there 
is one Lord the Son, and one Holy Spirit; and we speak also of one Divinity, and one Lordship, and one 
Sanctity in the Trinity; because the Father is the Cause of the Lord, having begotten Him eternally, and 
the Lord is the Prototype of the Spirit. For thus the Father is Lord, and the Son also is God; and of God it 
is said that “God is a Spirit.” 


XV 


We therefore acknowledge one true God, the one First Cause, and one Son, very God of very God, 
possessing of nature the Father’s divinity,—that is to say, being the same in substance with the Father; and 
one Holy Spirit, who by nature and in truth sanctifies all, and makes divine, as being of the substance of 
God. Those who speak either of the Son or of the Holy Spirit as a creature we anathematize. All other 
things we hold to be objects made, and in subjection, created by God through the Son, (and) sanctified in 
the Holy Spirit. Further, we acknowledge that the Son of God was made a Son of man, having taken to 
Himself the flesh from the Virgin Mary, not in name, but in reality; and that He is both the perfect Son of 
God, and the (perfect) Son of man,—that the Person is but one, and that there is one worship for the Word 
and the flesh that He assumed. And we anathematize those who constitute different worships, one for the 
divine and another for the human, and who worship the man born of Mary as though He were another 
than the God of God. For we know that “in the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God.” And we worship Him who was made man on account of our salvation, not indeed as 
made perfectly like in the like body, but as the Lord who has taken to Himself the form of the servant. We 
acknowledge the passion of the Lord in the flesh, the resurrection in the power of His divinity, the 
ascension to heaven, and His glorious appearing when He comes for the judgment of the living and the 
dead, and for the eternal life of the saints. 


XVI 


And since some have given us trouble by attempting to subvert our faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and by 
affirming of Him that He was not God incarnated, but a man linked with God; for this reason we present 
our confession on the subject of the aforementioned matters of faith, and reject the faithless dogmas 
opposed thereto. For God, having been incarnated in the flesh of man, retains also His proper energy 
pure, possessing a mind unsubjected by the natural and fleshly affections, and holding the flesh and the 
fleshly motions divinely and sinlessly, and not only unmastered by the power of death, but even destroying 
death. And it is the true God unincarnate that has appeared incarnate, the perfect One with the genuine 
and divine perfection; and in Him there are not two persons. Nor do we affirm that there are four to 
worship, viz., God and the Son of God, and man and the Holy Spirit. Wherefore we also anathematize 
those who show their impiety in this, and who thus give the man a place in the divine doxology. For we 
hold that the Word of God was made man on account of our salvation, in order that we might receive the 
likeness of the heavenly, and be made divine after the likeness of Him who is the true Son of God by 
nature, and the Son of man according to the flesh, our Lord Jesus Christ. 


XVII 


We believe therefore in one God, that is, in one First Cause, the God of the law and of the Gospel, the just 
and good; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, true God, that is, Image of the true God, Maker of all things seen 
and unseen, Son of God and only-begotten Offspring, and Eternal Word, living and self-subsistent and 
active, always being with the Father; and in one Holy Spirit; and in the glorious advent of the Son of God, 
who of the Virgin Mary took flesh, and endured sufferings and death in our stead, and came to 
resurrection on the third day, and was taken up to heaven; and in His glorious appearing yet to come; and 
in one holy Church, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the flesh, and life eternal. 


XVIII 


We acknowledge that the Son and the Spirit are consubstantial with the Father, and that the substance of 
the Trinity is one,—that is, that there is one divinity according to nature, the Father remaining 
unbegotten, and the Son being begotten of the Father in a true generation, and not in a formation by will, 
and the Spirit being sent forth eternally from the substance of the Father through the Son, with power to 
sanctify the whole creation. And we further acknowledge that the Word was made flesh, and was 
manifested in the flesh-movement received of a virgin, and did not simply energize in a man. And those 
who have fellowship with men that reject the consubstantiality as a doctrine foreign to the Scriptures, and 
speak of any of the persons in the Trinity as created, and separate that person from the one natural 
divinity, we hold as aliens, and have fellowship with none such. There is one God the Father, and there is 
only one divinity. But the Son also is God, as being the true image of the one and only divinity, according 
to generation and the nature which He has from the Father. There is one Lord the Son; but in like manner 
there is the Spirit, who bears over the Son’s lordship to the creature that is sanctified. The Son sojourned 
in the world, having of the Virgin received flesh, which He filled with the Holy Spirit for the sanctification 
of us all; and having given up the flesh to death, He destroyed death through the resurrection that had in 
view the resurrection of us all; and He ascended to heaven, exalting and glorifying men in Himself; and 
He comes the second time to bring us again eternal life. 


XIX 


One is the Son, both before the incarnation and after the incarnation. The same (Son) is both man and 
God, both these together as though one; and the God the Word is not one person, and the man Jesus 
another person, but the same who subsisted as Son before was made one with flesh by Mary, so 
constituting Himself a perfect, and holy, and sinless man, and using that economical position for the 
renewal of mankind and the salvation of all the world. God the Father, being Himself the perfect Person, 
has thus the perfect Word begotten of Him truly, not as a word that is spoken, nor yet again as a son by 
adoption, in the sense in which angels and men are called sons of God, but as a Son who is in nature God. 
And there is also the perfect Holy Spirit supplied of God through the Son to the sons of adoption, living 
and life-giving, holy and imparting holiness to those who partake of Him,—not like an unsubstantial breath 
breathed into them by man, but as the living Breath proceeding from God. Wherefore the Trinity is to be 
adored, to be glorified, to be honoured, and to be reverenced; the Father being apprehended in the Son 
even as the Son is of Him, and the Son being glorified in the Father, inasmuch as He is of the Father, and 
being manifested in the Holy Spirit to the sanctified. 


XX 


And that the holy Trinity is to be worshipped without either separation or alienation, is taught us by Paul, 
who says in his Second Epistle to the Corinthians: “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.” And again, in that epistle he makes this 
explanation: “Now He which stablisheth us with you in Christ, and hath anointed us, is God, who hath also 
sealed us, and given the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts.” And still more clearly he writes thus in the 
same epistle: “When Moses is read, the veil is upon their heart. Nevertheless when it shall turn to the 
Lord, the veil shall be taken away. Now the Lord is that Spirit; and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty. But we all with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 


XXI 


And again Paul says: “That mortality might be swallowed up of life. Now He that hath wrought us for the 
selfsame thing is God, who also hath given unto us the earnest of the Spirit.” And again he says: 
“Approving ourselves as the ministers of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in necessities,” and so forth. 
Then he adds these words: “By kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word of truth, by 
the power of God.” Behold here again the saint has defined the holy Trinity, naming God, and the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost. And again he says: “Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you? If any man defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy.” And again: “But ye are 
washed, but ye are justified in the name of our Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” And again: 
“What! know ye not that your bodies are the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have of 
God?” “And I think also that I have the Spirit of God.” 


XXII 


And again, speaking also of the children of Israel as baptized in the cloud and in the sea, he says: “And 
they all drank of the same spiritual drink: for they drank of that spiritual Rock that followed them, and 
that Rock was Christ.” And again he says: “Wherefore I give you to understand, that no man speaking by 
the Spirit of God calleth Jesus accursed: and that no man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghost. Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there are differences of administrations, 
but the same Lord. And there are diversities of operations, but it is the same God which worketh all in all. 
But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal. For to one is given by the Spirit 
the word of wisdom; to another the word of knowledge by the same Spirit; to another faith by the same 
Spirit; to another the gifts of healing by the same Spirit; to another the working of miracles; to another 
prophecy; to another discerning of spirits; to another divers kinds of tongues; to another the 
interpretation of tongues: but all these worketh that one and the selfsame Spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as He will. For as the body is one, and hath many members, and all the members of that one 
body, being many, are one body; so also is Christ. For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body.” And 
again he says: “For if he who comes preaches another Christ whom we have not preached, or ye receive 
another spirit that ye have received not, or another gospel which ye have not obtained, ye will rightly be 
kept back.” 


XXIII 


Seest thou that the Spirit is inseparable from the divinity? And no one with pious apprehensions could 
fancy that He is a creature. Moreover, in the Epistle to the Hebrews he writes again thus: “How shall we 
escape, if we neglect so great salvation; which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was 
confirmed unto us by them that heard Him; God also bearing them witness, both with signs and wonders, 
and with divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost?” And again he says in the same epistle: “Wherefore, 
as the Holy Ghost saith, Today, if ye will hear His voice, harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, in 
the day of temptation in the wilderness; when your fathers tempted me, proved me, and saw my works 
forty years. Wherefore I was grieved with that generation, and said, They do always err in their heart; for 
they have not known my ways: as I sware in my wrath, that they should not enter into my rest.” And there, 
too, they ought to give ear to Paul, for he by no means separates the Holy Spirit from the divinity of the 
Father and the Son, but clearly sets forth the discourse of the Holy Ghost as one from the person of the 
Father, and thus as given expression to by God, just as it has been represented in the before-mentioned 
sayings. Wherefore the holy Trinity is believed to be one God, in accordance with these testimonies of 
Holy Scripture; albeit all through the inspired Scriptures numberless announcements are supplied us, all 
confirmatory of the apostolic and ecclesiastical faith. 


A Fragment of the Same Declaration of Faith, Accompanied by Glosses.—From Gregory Thaumaturgus, as 
They Say, in His Sectional Confession of Faith. 


To maintain two natures in the one Christ, makes a Tetrad of the Trinity, says he; for he expressed himself 
thus: “And it is the true God, the unincarnate, that was manifested in the flesh, perfect with the true and 
divine perfection, not with two natures; nor do we speak of worshipping four (persons), viz., God, and the 
Son of God, and man, and the Holy Spirit.” First, however, this passage is misapprehended, and is of very 
doubtful import. Nevertheless it bears that we should not speak of two persons in Christ, lest, by thus 
acknowledging Him as God, and as in the perfect divinity, and yet speaking of two persons, we should 
make a Tetrad of the divine persons, counting that of God the Father as one, and that of the Son of God as 
one, and that of the man as one, and that of the Holy Spirit as one. But, again, it bears also against 
recognising two divine natures, and rather for acknowledging Him to be perfect God in one natural divine 
perfection, and not in two; for his object is to show that He became incarnate without change, and that He 
retains the divinity without duplication. Accordingly he says shortly: “And while the affections of the flesh 
spring, the energy retains the impassibility proper to it. He, therefore, who introduces the (idea of) 
passion into the energy is impious; for it was the Lord of glory that appeared in human form, having taken 
to Himself the human economy.” 


On the Trinity 


FRAGMENT FROM THE DISCOURSE 


Gregory Thaumaturgus, Bishop of Neo-Caesareia in Pontus, near successor of the apostles, in his 
discourse on the Trinity, speaks thus:— 


I see in all three essentials—substance, genus, name. We speak of man, servant, curator (curatorem),— 
man, by reason of substance; servant, by reason of genus or condition; curator, by reason of 
denomination. We speak also of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit: these, however, are not names which have 
only supervened at some after period, but they are subsistences. Again, the denomination of man is not in 
actual fact a denomination, but a substance common to men, and is the denomination proper to all men. 
Moreover, names are such as these,—Adam, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob: these, I say, are names. But the Divine 
Persons are names indeed: and the names are still the persons; and the persons then signify that which is 
and subsists,—which is the essence of God. The name also of the nature signifies subsistence; as if we 
should speak of the man. All (the persons) are one nature, one essence, one will, and are called the Holy 
Trinity; and these also are names subsistent, one nature in three persons, and one genus. But the person 
of the Son is composite in its oneness (unita est), being one made up of two, that is, of divinity and 
humanity together, which two constitute one. Yet the divinity does not consequently receive any 
increment, but the Trinity remains as it was. Nor does anything new befall the persons even or the names, 
but these are eternal and without time. No one, however, was sufficient to know these until the Son being 
made flesh manifested them, saying: “Father, I have manifested Thy name to men; glorify Thou me also, 
that they may know me as Thy Son.” And on the mount the Father spake, and said, “This is my beloved 
Son.” And the same sent His Holy Spirit at the Jordan. And thus it was declared to us that there is an 
Eternal Trinity in equal honour. Besides, the generation of the Son by the Father is incomprehensible and 
ineffable; and because it is spiritual, its investigation becomes impracticable: for a spiritual object can 
neither be understood nor traced by a corporeal object, for that is far removed from human nature. We 
men know indeed the generation proper to us, as also that of other objects; but a spiritual matter is above 
human condition, neither can it in any manner be understood by the minds of men. Spiritual substance 
can neither perish nor be dissolved; ours, however, as is easy to understand, perishes and is dissolved. 
How, indeed, could it be possible for man, who is limited on six sides—by east, west, south, north, deep, 
and sky—understand a matter which is above the skies, which is beneath the deeps, which stretches 
beyond the north and south, and which is present in every place, and fills all vacuity? But if, indeed, we 
are able to scrutinize spiritual substance, its excellence truly would be undone. Let us consider what is 
done in our body; and, furthermore, let us see whether it is in our power to ascertain in what manner 
thoughts are born of the heart, and words of the tongue, and the like. Now, if we can by no means 
apprehend things that are done in ourselves, how could it ever be that we should understand the mystery 
of the uncreated Creator, which goes beyond every mind? Assuredly, if this mystery were one that could 
be penetrated by man, the inspired John would by no means have affirmed this: “No man hath seen God at 
any time.” He then, whom no man hath seen at any time,—whom can we reckon Him to resemble, so that 
thereby we should understand His generation? And we, indeed, without ambiguity apprehend that our 
soul dwells in us in union with the body; but still, who has ever seen his own soul? who has been able to 
discern its conjunction with his body? This one thing is all we know certainly, that there is a soul within us 
conjoined with the body. Thus, then, we reason and believe that the Word is begotten by the Father, albeit 
we neither possess nor know the clear rationale of the fact. The Word Himself is before every creature— 
eternal from the Eternal, like spring from spring, and light from light. The vocable Word, indeed, belongs 
to those three genera of words which are named in Scripture, and which are not substantial,—namely, the 
word conceived, the word uttered, and the word articulated. The word conceived, certainly, is not 
substantial. The word uttered, again, is that voice which the prophets hear from God, or the prophetic 
speech itself; and even this is not substantial. And, lastly, the word articulated is the speech of man 
formed forth in air (aere efformatus), composed of terms, which also is not substantial. But the Word of 
God is substantial, endowed with an exalted and enduring nature, and is eternal with Himself, and is 
inseparable from Him, and can never fall away, but shall remain in an everlasting union. This Word 
created heaven and earth, and in Him were all things made. He is the arm and the power of God, never to 
be separated from the Father, in virtue of an indivisible nature, and, together with the Father, He is 
without beginning. This Word took our substance of the Virgin Mary; and in so far as He is spiritual 
indeed, He is indivisibly equal with the Father; but in so far as He is corporeal, He is in like manner 
inseparably equal with us. And, again, in so far as He is spiritual, He supplies in the same equality 
(aequiparat) the Holy Spirit, inseparably and without limit. Neither were there two natures, but only one 
nature of the Holy Trinity before the incarnation of the Word, the Son; and the nature of the Trinity 
remained one also after the incarnation of the Son. But if any one, moreover, believes that any increment 
has been given to the Trinity by reason of the assumption of humanity by the Word, he is an alien from us, 
and from the ministry of the Catholic and Apostolic Church. This is the perfect, holy, Apostolic faith of the 


holy God. Praise to the Holy Trinity for ever through the ages of the ages. Amen. 


Twelve Topics on the Faith 


Wherein is Given Also the Formula of Excommunication, and an Explication is Subjoined to Each. 


TOPIC I 


If any one says that the body of Christ is uncreated, and refuses to acknowledge that He, being the 
uncreated Word (God) of God, took the flesh of created humanity and appeared incarnate, even as it is 
written, let him be anathema. 


Explication. 


How could the body be said to be uncreated? For the uncreated is the passionless, invulnerable, 
intangible. But Christ, on rising from the dead, showed His disciples the print of the nails and the wound 
made by the spear, and a body that could be handled, although He also had entered among them when the 
doors were shut, with the view of showing them at once the energy of the divinity and the reality of the 
body. 


Yet, while being God, He was recognised as man in a natural manner; and while subsisting truly as man, 
He was also manifested as God by His works. 


TOPIC II 


If any one affirms that the flesh of Christ is consubstantial with the divinity, and refuses to acknowledge 
that He, subsisting Himself in the form of God as God before all ages, emptied Himself and took the form 
of a servant, even as it is written, let him be anathema. 


Explication. 


How could the flesh, which is conditioned by time, be said to be consubstantial with the timeless divinity? 
For that is designated consubstantial which is the same in nature and in eternal duration without 
variableness. 


TOPIC III 


If any one affirms that Christ, just like one of the prophets, assumed the perfect man, and refuses to 
acknowledge that, being begotten in the flesh of the Virgin, He became man and was born in Bethlehem, 
and was brought up in Nazareth, and advanced in age, and on completing the set number of years 
(appeared in public and) was baptized in the Jordan, and received this testimony from the Father, “This is 
my beloved Son,” even as it is written, let him be anathema. 


Explication. 


How could it be said that Christ (the Lord) assumed the perfect man just like one of the prophets, when 
He, being the Lord Himself, became man by the incarnation effected through the Virgin? Wherefore it is 
written, that “the first man was of the earth, earthy.” But whereas he that was formed of the earth 
returned to the earth, He that became the second man returned to heaven. And so we read of the “first 
Adam and the last Adam.” And as it is admitted that the second came by the first according to the flesh, 
for which reason also Christ is called man and the Son of man; so is the witness given that the second is 
the Savior of the first, for whose sake He came down from heaven. And as the Word came down from 
heaven, and was made man, and ascended again to heaven, He is on that account said to be the second 
Adam from heaven. 


TOPIC IV 


If any one affirms that Christ was born of the seed of man by the Virgin, in the same manner as all men 
are born, and refuses to acknowledge that He was made flesh by the Holy Spirit and the holy Virgin Mary, 
and became man of the seed of David, even as it is written, let him be anathema. 


Explication. 


How could one say that Christ was born of the seed of man by the Virgin, when the holy Gospel and the 
angel, in proclaiming the good tidings, testify of Mary the Virgin that she said, “How shall this be, seeing I 


know not a man?” Wherefore he says, “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the highest 
shall overshadow thee: therefore also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
the Highest.” And to Joseph he says, “Fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife: for that which is conceived 
in her is of the Holy Ghost. And she shall bring forth a son, and they shall call His name Jesus: for He shall 
save His people from their sins.” 


TOPIC V 


If any one affirms that the Son of God who is before the ages is one, and He who has appeared in these 
last times is another, and refuses to acknowledge that He who is before the ages is the same with Him 
who appeared in these last times, even as it is written, let him be anathema. 


Explication. 
How could it be said that the Son of God who is before the ages, and He who has appeared in these last 


times, are different, when the Lord Himself says, “Before Abraham was, I am;” and, “I came forth from 
God, and I come, and again I go to my Father?” 


TOPIC VI 


If any one affirms that He who suffered is one, and that He who suffered not is another, and refuses to 
acknowledge that the Word, who is Himself the impassibie and unchangeable God, suffered in the flesh 
which He had assumed really, yet without mutation, even as it is written, let him be anathema. 


Explication. 


How could it be said that He who suffered is one, and He who suffered not another, when the Lord 
Himself says, “The Son of man must suffer many things, and be killed, and be raised again the third day 
from the dead;” and again, “When ye see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of the Father;” and 
again, “When the Son of man cometh in the glory of His Father?” 


TOPIC VII 


If any one affirms that Christ is saved, and refuses to acknowledge that He is the Saviour of the world, 
and the Light of the world, even as it is written, let him be anathema. 


Explication. 


How could one say that Christ is saved, when the Lord Himself says, “I am the life;” and, “I am come that 
they might have life;” and, “He that believeth on me shall not see death, but he shall behold the life 
eternal?” 


TOPIC VIII 


If any one affirms that Christ is perfect man and also God the Word in the way of separation, and refuses 
to acknowledge the one Lord Jesus Christ, even as it is written, let him be anathema. 


Explication. 


How could one say that Christ is perfect man and also God the Word in the way of separation, when the 
Lord Himself says, “Why seek ye to kill me, a man that hath told you the truth, which I have heard of 
God?” For God the Word did not give a man for us, but He gave Himself for us, having been made man for 
our sake. Wherefore He says: “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up. But He spake of the 
temple of His body.” 


TOPIC Ix 


If any one says that Christ suffers change or alteration, and refuses to acknowledge that He is 
unchangeable in the Spirit, though corruptible in the flesh, let him be anathema. 


Explication. 


How could one say that Christ suffers change or alteration, when the Lord Himself says, “I am and change 
not;” again, “His soul shall not be left in Hades, neither shall His flesh see corruption?” 


TOPIC X 


If any one affirms that Christ assumed the man only in part, and refuses to acknowledge that He was 


made in all things like us, apart from sin, let him be anathema. 
Explication. 


How could one say that Christ assumed the man only in part, when the Lord Himself says, “I lay down my 
life, that I might take it again, for the sheep;” and, “My flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink 
indeed;” and, “He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life?” 


TOPIC XI 


If any one affirms that the body of Christ is void of soul and understanding, and refuses to acknowledge 
that He is perfect man, one and the same in all things (with us), let him be anathema. 


Explication. 


How could one say that the body of the Lord (Christ) is void of soul and understanding? For perturbation, 
and grief, and distress, are not the properties either of a flesh void of soul, or of a soul void of 
understanding; nor are they the sign of the immutable Divinity, nor the index of a mere phantasm, nor do 
they mark the defect of human weakness; but the Word exhibited in Himself the exercise of the affections 
and susceptibilities proper to us, having endued Himself with our passibility, even as it is written, that “He 
hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows.” For perturbation, and grief, and distress, are disorders of 
soul; and toil, and sleep, and the body’s liability to wounding, are infirmities of the flesh. 


TOPIC XII 


If any one says that Christ was manifested in the world only in semblance, and refuses to acknowledge 
that He came actually in the flesh, let him be anathema. 


Explication 


How could one say that Christ was manifested only in semblance in the world, born as He was in 
Bethlehem, and made to submit to the circumcising of the flesh, and lifted up by Simeon, and brought up 
on to His twelfth year (at home), and made subject to His parents, and baptized in Jordan, and nailed to 
the cross, and raised again from the dead? 


Wherefore, when it is said that He was “troubled in spirit,” that “He was sorrowful in soul,” that “He was 
wounded in body,” He places before us designations of susceptibilities proper to our constitution, in order 
to show that He was made man in the world, and had His conversation with men, yet without sin. For He 
was born in Bethlehem according to the flesh, in a manner meet for Deity, the angels of heaven 
recognising Him as their Lord, and hymning as their God Him who was then wrapped in swaddling-clothes 
in a manger, and exclaiming, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will among men.” He 
was brought up in Nazareth; but in divine fashion He sat among the doctors, and astonished them by a 
wisdom beyond His years, in respect of the capacities of His bodily life, as is recorded in the Gospel 
narrative. He was baptized in Jordan, not as receiving any sanctification for Himself, but as gifting a 
participation in sanctification to others. He was tempted in the wilderness, not as giving way, however, to 
temptation, but as putting our temptations before Himself on the challenge of the tempter, in order to 
show the powerlessness of the tempter. 


Wherefore He says, “Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” And this He said, not as holding 
before us any contest proper only to a God, but as showing our own flesh in its capacity to overcome 
suffering, and death, and corruption, in order that, as sin entered into the world by flesh, and death came 
to reign by sin over all men, the sin in the flesh might also be condemned through the selfsame flesh in 
the likeness thereof; and that that overseer of sin, the tempter, might be overcome, and death be cast 
down from its sovereignty, and the corruption in the burying of the body be done away, and the first-fruits 
of the resurrection be shown, and the principle of righteousness begin its course in the world through 
faith, and the kingdom of heaven be preached to men, and fellowship be established between God and 
men. 


In behalf of this grace let us glorify the Father, who has given His only begotten Son for the life of the 
world. Let us glorify the Holy Spirit that worketh in us, and quickeneth us, and furnisheth the gifts meet 
for the fellowship of God; and let us not intermeddle with the word of the Gospel by lifeless disputations, 
scattering about endless questionings and logomachies, and making a hard thing of the gentle and simple 
word of faith; but rather let us work the work of faith, let us love peace, let us exhibit concord, let us 
preserve unity, let us cultivate love, with which God is well pleased. 


As it is not for us to know the times or the seasons which the Father hath put in His own power, but only 
to believe that there will come an end to time, and that there will be a manifestation of a future world, and 
a revelation of judgment, and an advent of the Son of God, and a recompense of works, and an inheritance 
in the kingdom of heaven, so it is not for us to know how the Son of God became man; for this is a great 


mystery, as it is written, “Who shall declare His generation? for His life is taken from the earth.” But it is 
for us to believe that the Son of God became man, according to the Scriptures; and that He was seen on 
the earth, and had His conversation with men, according to the Scriptures, in their likeness, yet without 
sin; and that He died for us, and rose again from the dead, as it is written; and that He was taken up to 
heaven, and sat down at the right hand of the Father, whence He shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead, as it is written; lest, while we war against each other with words, any should be led to blaspheme 
the word of faith, and that should come to pass which is written, “By reason of you is my name continually 
blasphemed among the nations.” 


On the Subject of the Soul 


You have instructed us, most excellent Tatian, to forward for your use a discourse upon the soul, laying it 
out in effective demonstrations. And this you have asked us to do without making use of the testimonies of 
Scripture,—a method which is opened to us, and which, to those who seek the pious mind, proves a 
manner of setting forth doctrine more convincing than any reasoning of man. You have said, however, that 
you desire this, not with a view to your own full assurance, taught as you already have been to hold by the 
Holy Scriptures and traditions, and to avoid being shaken in your convictions by any subtleties of man’s 
disputations, but with a view to the confuting of men who have different sentiments, and who do not admit 
that such credit is to be given to the Scriptures, and who endeavour, by a kind of cleverness of speech, to 
gain over those who are unversed in such discussions. Wherefore we were led to comply readily with this 
commission of yours, not shrinking from the task on account of inexperience in this method of disputation, 
but taking encouragement from the knowledge of your good-will toward us. For your kind and friendly 
disposition towards us will make you understand how to put forward publicly whatever you may approve 
of as rightly expressed by us, and to pass by and conceal whatever statement of ours you may judge to 
come short of what is proper. Knowing this, therefore, I have betaken myself with all confidence to the 
exposition. And in my discourse I shall use a certain order and consecution, such as those who are very 
expert in these matters employ towards those who desire to investigate any subject intelligently. 


First of all, then, I shall propose to inquire by what criterion the soul can, according to its nature, be 
apprehended; then by what means it can be proved to exist; thereafter, whether it is a substance or an 
accident; then consequently on these points, whether it is a body or is incorporeal; then, whether it is 
simple or compound; next, whether it is mortal or immortal; and finally, whether it is rational or irrational. 


For these are the questions which are wont, above all, to be discussed, in any inquiry about the soul, as 
most important, and as best calculated to mark out its distinctive nature. And as demonstrations for the 
establishing of these matters of investigation, we shall employ those common modes of consideration by 
which the credibility of matters under hand is naturally attested. But for the purpose of brevity and utility, 
we shall at present make use only of those modes of argumentation which are most cogently 
demonstrative on the subject of our inquiry, in order that clear and intelligible notions may impart to us 
some readiness for meeting the gainsayers. With this, therefore, we shall commence our discussion. 


I 
WHEREIN IS THE CRITERION FOR THE APPREHENSION OF THE SOUL 


All things that exist are either known by sense or apprehended by thought. And what falls under sense has 
its adequate demonstration in sense itself; for at once, with the application, it creates in us the impression 
of what underlies it. But what is apprehended by thought is known not by itself, but by its operations. The 
soul, consequently, being unknown by itself, shall be known property by its effects. 


II 


WHETHER THE SOUL EXISTS 


Our body, when it is put in action, is put in action either from without or from within. And that it is not put 
in action from without, is manifest from the circumstance that it is put in action neither by impulsion nor 
by traction, like soulless things. And again, if it is put in action from within, it is not put in action 
according to nature, like fire. For fire never loses its action as long as there is fire; whereas the body, 
when it has become dead, is a body void of action. Hence, if it is put in action neither from without, like 
soulless things, nor according to nature, after the fashion of fire, it is evident that it is put in action by the 
soul, which also furnishes life to it. If, then, the soul is shown to furnish the life to our body, the soul will 
also be known for itself by its operations. 


Ill 
WHETHER THE SOUL IS A SUBSTANCE 


That the soul is a substance, is proved in the following manner. In the first place, because the definition 
given to the term substance suits it very well. And that definition is to the effect, that substance is that 
which, being ever identical, and ever one in point of numeration with itself, is yet capable of taking on 
contraries in succession. And that this soul, without passing the limit of its own proper nature, takes on 
contraries in succession, is, I fancy, clear to everybody. For righteousness and unrighteousness, courage 


and cowardice, temperance and intemperance, are seen in it successively; and these are contraries. If, 
then, it is the property of a substance to be capable of taking on contraries in succession, and if the soul is 
shown to sustain the definition in these terms, it follows that the soul is a substance. And in the second 
place, because if the body is a substance, the soul must also be a substance. For it cannot be, that what 
only has life imparted should be a substance, and that what imparts the life should be no substance: 
unless one should assert that the non-existent is the cause of the existent; or unless, again, one were 
insane enough to allege that the dependent object is itself the cause of that very thing in which it has its 
being, and without which it could not subsist. 


IV 


WHETHER THE SOUL IS INCORPOREAL 


That the soul is in our body, has been shown above. We ought now, therefore, to ascertain in what manner 
it is in the body. Now, if it is in juxtaposition with it, as one pebble with another, it follows that the soul will 
be a body, and also that the whole body will not be animated with soul, inasmuch as with a certain part it 
will only be in juxtaposition. But if again, it is mingled or fused with the body, the soul will become 
multiplex, and not simple, and will thus be despoiled of the rationale proper to a soul. For what is 
multiplex is also divisible and dissoluble; and what is dissoluble, on the other hand, is compound; and 
what is compound is separable in a threefold manner. Moreover, body attached to body makes weight; but 
the soul, subsisting in the body, does not make weight, but rather imparts life. The soul, therefore, cannot 
be a body, but is incorporeal. 


Again, if the soul is a body, it is put in action either from without or from within. But it is not put in action 
from without; for it is moved neither by impulsion nor by traction, like soulless things. Nor is it put in 
action from within, like objects animated with soul; for it is absurd to talk of a soul of the soul: it cannot, 
therefore, be a body, but it is incorporeal. 


And besides, if the soul is a body, it has sensible qualities, and is maintained by nurture. But it is not thus 
nurtured. For if it is nurtured, it is not nurtured corporeally, like the body, but incorporeally; for it is 
nurtured by reason. It has not, therefore, sensible qualities: for neither is righteousness, nor courage, nor 
any one of these things, something that is seen; yet these are the qualities of the soul. It cannot, therefore, 
be a body, but is incorporeal. 


Still further, as all corporeal substance is divided into animate and inanimate, let those who hold that the 
soul is a body tell us whether we are to call it animate or inanimate. 


Finally, if every body has colour, and quantity, and figure, and if there is not one of these qualities 
perceptible in the soul, it follows that the soul is not a body. 


Vv 


WHETHER THE SOUL IS SIMPLE OR COMPOUND 


We prove, then, that the soul is simple, best of all, by those arguments by which its incorporeality has 
been demonstrated. For if it is not a body, while every body is compound, and what is composite is made 
up of parts, and is consequently multiplex, the soul, on the other hand, being incorporeal, is simple; since 
thus it is both uncompounded and indivisible into parts. 


VI 
WHETHER OUR SOUL IS IMMORTAL 


It follows, in my opinion, as a necessary consequence, that what is simple is immortal. And as to how that 
follows, hear my explanation: Nothing that exists is its own corrupter, else it could never have had any 
thorough consistency, even from the beginning. For things that are subject to corruption are corrupted by 
contraries: wherefore everything that is corrupted is subject to dissolution; and what is subject to 
dissolution is compound; and what is compound is of many parts; and what is made up of parts manifestly 
is made up of diverse parts; and the diverse is not the identical: consequently the soul, being simple, and 
not being made up of diverse parts, but being uncompound and indissoluble, must be, in virtue of that, 
incorruptible and immortal. 


Besides, everything that is put in action by something else, and does not possess the principle of life in 
itself, but gets it from that which puts it in action, endures just so long as it is held by the power that 
operates in it; and whenever the operative power ceases, that also comes to a stand which has its capacity 
of action from it. But the soul, being self-acting, has no cessation of its being. For it follows, that what is 
self-acting is ever-acting; and what is ever-acting is unceasing; and what is unceasing is without end; and 
what is without end is incorruptible; and what is incorruptible is immortal. Consequently, if the soul is 
self-acting, as has been shown above, it follows that it is incorruptible and immortal, in accordance with 


the mode of reasoning already expressed. 


And further, everything that is not corrupted by the evil proper to itself, is incorruptible; and the evil is 
opposed to the good, and is consequently its corrupter. For the evil of the body is nothing else than 
suffering, and disease, and death; just as, on the other hand, its excellency is beauty, life, health, and 
vigour. If, therefore, the soul is not corrupted by the evil proper to itself, and the evil of the soul is 
cowardice, intemperance, envy, and the like, and all these things do not despoil it of its powers of life and 
action, it follows that it is immortal. 


VII 
WHETHER OUR SOUL IS RATIONAL 


That our soul is rational, one might demonstrate by many arguments. And first of all from the fact that it 
has discovered the arts that are for the service of our life. For no one could say that these arts were 
introduced casually and accidentally, as no one could prove them to be idle, and of no utility for our life. If, 
then, these arts contribute to what is profitable for our life, and if the profitable is commendable, and if 
the commendable is constituted by reason, and if these things are the discovery of the soul, it follows that 
our soul is rational. 


Again, that our soul is rational, is also proved by the fact that our senses are not sufficient for the 
apprehension of things. For we are not competent for the knowledge of things by the simple application of 
the faculty of sensation. But as we do not choose to rest in these without inquiry, that proves that the 
senses, apart from reason, are felt to be incapable of discriminating between things which are identical in 
form and similar in colour, though quite distinct in their natures. If, therefore, the senses, apart from 
reason, give us a false conception of things, we have to consider whether things that are can be 
apprehended in reality or not. And if they can be apprehended, then the power which enables us to get at 
them is one different from, and superior to, the senses. And if they are not apprehended, it will not be 
possible for us at all to apprehend things which are different in their appearance from the reality. But that 
objects are apprehensible by us, is clear from the fact that we employ each in a way adaptable to utility, 
and again turn them to what we please. Consequently, if it has been shown that things which are can be 
apprehended by us, and if the senses, apart from reason, are an erroneous test of objects, it follows that 
the intellect is what distinguishes all things in reason, and discerns things as they are in their actuality. 
But the intellect is just the rational portion of the soul, and consequently the soul is rational. 


Finally, because we do nothing without having first marked it out for ourselves; and as that is nothing else 
than just the high prerogative of the soul,—for its knowledge of things does not come to it from without, 
but it rather sets out these things, as it were, with the adornment of its own thoughts, and thus first 
pictures forth the object in itself, and only thereafter carries it out to actual fact,—and because the high 
prerogative of the soul is nothing else than the doing of all things with reason, in which respect it also 
differs from the senses, the soul has thereby been demonstrated to be rational. 


Four Homilies 


THE FIRST HOMILY 
ON THE ANNUNCIATION TO THE HOLY VIRGIN MARY 


To-day are strains of praise sung joyfully by the choir of angels, and the light of the advent of Christ 
shines brightly upon the faithful. Today is the glad spring-time to us, and Christ the Sun of righteousness 
has beamed with clear light around us, and has illumined the minds of the faithful. To-day is Adam made 
anew, and moves in the choir of angels, having winged his way to heaven. To-day is the whole circle of the 
earth filled with joy, since the sojourn of the Holy Spirit has been realized to men. To-day the grace of God 
and the hope of the unseen shine through all wonders transcending imagination, and make the mystery 
that was kept hid from eternity plainly discernible to us. To-day are woven the chaplets of never-fading 
virtue. To-day, God, willing to crown the sacred heads of those whose pleasure is to hearken to Him, and 
who delight in His festivals, invites the lovers of unswerving faith as His called and His heirs; and the 
heavenly kingdom is urgent to summon those who mind celestial things to join the divine service of the 
incorporeal choirs. To-day is fulfilled the word of David, “Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be 
glad. The fields shall be joyful, and all the trees of the wood before the Lord, because He cometh.” David 
thus made mention of the trees; and the Lord’s forerunner also spoke of them as trees “that should bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance,” or rather for the coming of the Lord. But our Lord Jesus Christ promises 
perpetual gladness to all those who believe on Him. For He says, “I will see you, and ye shall rejoice; and 
your joy no man taketh from you.” To-day is the illustrious and ineffable mystery of Christians, who have 
willingly set their hope like a seal upon Christ, plainly declared to us. To-day did Gabriel, who stands by 
God, come to the pure virgin, bearing to her the glad annunciation, “Hail, thou that art highly favoured! 
And she cast in her mind what manner of salutation this might be. And the angel immediately proceeded 
to say, The Lord is with thee: fear not, Mary; for thou hast found favour with God. Behold, thou shalt 
conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a son, and shalt call His name Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be 
called the Son of the Highest; and the Lord God shall give unto Him the throne of His father David, and 
He shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever: and of His kingdom there shall be no end. Then said Mary 
unto the angel, How shall this be, seeing I know not a man?” Shall I still remain a virgin? is the honour of 
virginity not then lost by me? And while she was yet in perplexity as to these things, the angel placed 
shortly before her the summary of his whole message, and said to the pure virgin, “The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore also that holy thing which 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” For what it is, that also shall it be called by all 
means. Meekly, then, did grace make election of the pure Mary alone out of all generations. For she 
proved herself prudent truly in all things; neither has any woman been born like her in all generations. 
She was not like the primeval virgin Eve, who, keeping holiday alone in paradise, with thoughtless mind, 
unguardedly hearkened to the word of the serpent, the author of all evil, and thus became depraved in the 
thoughts of her mind; and through her that deceiver, discharging his poison and refusing death with it, 
brought it into the whole world; and in virtue of this has arisen all the trouble of the saints. But in the holy 
Virgin alone is the fall of that (first mother) repaired. Yet was not this holy one competent to receive the 
gift until she had first learned who it was that sent it, and what the gift was, and who it was that conveyed 
it. While the holy one pondered these things in perplexity with herself, she says to the angel, “Whence 
hast thou brought to us the blessing in such wise? Out of what treasure-stores is the pearl of the word 
despatched to us? Whence has the gift acquired its purpose toward us? From heaven art thou come, yet 
thou walkest upon earth! Thou dost exhibit the form of man, and (yet) thou art glorious with dazzling 
light.” These things the holy one considered with herself, and the archangel solved the difficulty 
expressed in such reasonings by saying to her: “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee. Therefore also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God. And fear not, Mary; for Iam not come to overpower thee with fear, but to repel the 
subject of fear. Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found favour with God. Question not grace by the standard of 
nature. For grace does not endure to pass under the laws of nature. Thou knowest, O Mary, things kept 
hid from the patriarchs and prophets. Thou hast learned, O virgin, things which were kept concealed till 
now from the angels. Thou hast heard, O purest one, things of which even the choir of inspired men was 
never deemed worthy. Moses, and David, and Isaiah, and Daniel, and all the prophets, prophesied of Him; 
but the manner they knew not. Yet thou alone, O purest virgin, art now made the recipient of things of 
which all these were kept in ignorance, and thou dost learn the origin of them. For where the Holy Spirit 
is, there are all things readily ordered. Where divine grace is present, all things are found possible with 
God. The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee. 
Therefore also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” And if He is the 
Son of God, then is He also God, of one form with the Father, and co-eternal; in Him the Father possesses 
all manifestation; He is His image in the person, and through His reflection the (Father’s) glory shines 
forth. And as from the ever-flowing fountain the streams proceed, so also from this ever-flowing and ever- 


living fountain does the light of the world proceed, the perennial and the true, namely Christ our God. For 
it is of this that the prophets have preached: “The streams of the river make glad the city of God.” And not 
one city only, but all cities; for even as it makes glad one city, so does it also the whole world. 
Appropriately, therefore, did the angel say to Mary the holy virgin first of all, “Hail, thou that art highly 
favoured, the Lord is with thee;” inasmuch as with her was laid up the full treasure of grace. For of all 
generations she alone has risen as a virgin pure in body and in spirit; and she alone bears Him who bears 
all things on His word. Nor is it only the beauty of this holy one in body that calls forth our admiration, but 
also the innate virtue of her soul. Wherefore also the angel addressed her first with the salutation, “Hail, 
thou that art highly favoured, the Lord is with thee, and no spouse of earth;” He Himself is with thee who 
is the Lord of sanctification, the Father of purity, the Author of incorruption, and the Bestower of liberty, 
the Curator of salvation, and the Steward and Provider of the true peace, who out of the virgin earth made 
man, and out of man’s side formed Eve in addition. Even this Lord is with thee, and on the other hand also 
is of thee. Come, therefore, beloved brethren, and let us take up the angelic strain, and to the utmost of 
our ability return the due meed of praise, saying, “Hail, thou that art highly favoured, the Lord is with 
thee!” For it is thine truly to rejoice, seeing that the grace of God, as he knows, has chosen to dwell with 
thee—the Lord of glory dwelling with the handmaiden; “He that is fairer than the children of men” with 
the fair virgin; He who sanctifies all things with the undefiled. God is with thee, and with thee also is the 
perfect man in whom dwells the whole fulness of the Godhead. Hail, thou that art highly favoured, the 
fountain of the light that lightens all who believe upon Him! Hail, thou that art highly favoured, the rising 
of the rational Sun, and the undefiled flower of Life! Hail, thou that art highly favoured, the mead of sweet 
savour! Hail, thou that art highly favoured, the ever-blooming vine, that makes glad the souls of those who 
honour thee! Hail, thou that art highly favoured!—the soil that, all untilled, bears bounteous fruit: for thou 
hast brought forth in accordance with the law of nature indeed, as it goes with us, and by the set time of 
practice, and yet in a way beyond nature, or rather above nature, by reason that God the Word from above 
took His abode in thee, and formed the new Adam in thy holy womb, and inasmuch as the Holy Ghost gave 
the power of conception to the holy virgin; and the reality of His body was assumed from her body. And 
just as the pearl comes of the two natures, namely lightning and water, the occult signs of the sea; so also 
our Lord Jesus Christ proceeds, without fusion and without mutation, from the pure, and chaste, and 
undefiled, and holy Virgin Mary; perfect in divinity and perfect in humanity, in all things equal to the 
Father, and in all things consubstantial with us, apart from sin. 


Most of the holy fathers, and patriarchs, and prophets desired to see Him, and to be eye-witnesses of Him, 
but did not attain hereto. And some of them by visions beheld Him in type, and darkly; others, again, were 
privileged to hear the divine voice through the medium of the cloud, and were favoured with sights of holy 
angels; but to Mary the pure virgin alone did the archangel Gabriel manifest himself luminously, bringing 
her the glad address, “Hail, thou that art highly favoured!” And thus she received the word, and in the 
due time of the fulfilment according to the body’s course she brought forth the priceless pearl. Come, 
then, ye too, dearly beloved, and let us chant the melody which has been taught us by the inspired harp of 
David, and say, “Arise, O Lord, into Thy rest; Thou, and the ark of Thy sanctuary.” For the holy Virgin is in 
truth an ark, wrought with gold both within and without, that has received the whole treasury of the 
sanctuary. “Arise, O Lord, into Thy rest.” Arise, O Lord, out of the bosom of the Father, in order that Thou 
mayest raise up the fallen race of the first-formed man. Setting these things forth, David in prophecy said 
to the rod that was to spring from himself, and to sprout into the flower of that beauteous fruit, “Hearken, 
O daughter, and see, and incline thine ear, and forget thine own people and thy father’s house; so shall the 
King greatly desire thy beauty: for He is the Lord thy God, and thou shalt worship Him.” Hearken, O 
daughter, to the things which were prophesied beforetime of thee, in order that thou mayest also behold 
the things themselves with the eyes of understanding. Hearken to me while I announce things beforehand 
to thee, and hearken to the archangel who declares expressly to thee the perfect mysteries. Come then, 
dearly beloved, and let us fall back on the memory of what has gone before us; and let us glorify, and 
celebrate, and laud, and bless that rod that has sprung so marvellously from Jesse. For Luke, in the 
inspired Gospel narratives, delivers a testimony not to Joseph only, but also to Mary the mother of God, 
and gives this account with reference to the very family and house of David: “For Joseph went up,” says 
he, “from Galilee, unto a city of Judea which is called Bethlehem, to be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, 
being great with child, because they were of the house and family of David. And so it was, that while they 
were there, the days were accomplished that she should be delivered; and she brought forth her son, the 
first-born of the whole creation, and wrapped him in swaddling-clothes, and laid him in a manger, because 
there was no room for them in the inn.” She wrapped in swaddling-clothes Him who is covered with light 
as with a garment. She wrapped in swaddling-clothes Him who made every creature. She laid in a manger 
Him who sits above the cherubim and is praised by myriads of angels. In the manger set apart for dumb 
brutes did the Word of God repose, in order that He might impart to men, who are really irrational by free 
choice, the perceptions of true reason. In the board from which cattle eat was laid the heavenly Bread, in 
order that He might provide participation in spiritual sustenance for men who live like the beasts of the 
earth. Nor was there even room for Him in the inn. He found no place, who by His word established 
heaven and earth; “for though He was rich, for our sakes He became poor,” and chose extreme 
humiliation on behalf of the salvation of our nature, in His inherent goodness toward us. He who fulfilled 
the whole administration of unutterable mysteries of the economy in heaven in the bosom of the Father, 
and in the cave in the arms of the mother, reposed in the manger. Angelic choirs encircled Him, singing of 
glory in heaven and of peace upon earth. In heaven He was seated at the right hand of the Father; and in 
the manger He rested, as it were, upon the cherubim. Even there was in truth His cherubic throne; there 


was His royal seat. Holy of the holy, and alone glorious upon the earth, and holier than the holy, was that 
wherein Christ our God rested. To Him be glory, honour, and power, together with the Father undefiled, 
and the altogether holy and quickening Spirit, now and ever, and unto the ages of the ages. Amen. 


THE SECOND HOMILY 
ON THE ANNUNCIATION TO THE HOLY VIRGIN MARY 


Discourse Second 


It is our duty to present to God, like sacrifices, all the festivals and hymnal celebrations; and first of all, 
the annunciation to the holy mother of God, to wit, the salutation made to her by the angel, “Hail, thou 
that art highly favoured!” For first of all wisdom and saving doctrine in the New Testament was this 
salutation, “Hail, thou that art highly favoured!” conveyed to us from the Father of lights. And this 
address, “highly favoured,” embraced the whole nature of men. “Hail, thou that art highly favoured” in 
the holy conception and in the glorious pregnancy, “I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people.” And again the Lord, who came for the purpose of accomplishing a saving passion, said, “I will 
see you, and ye shall rejoice; and your joy no man taketh from you.” And after His resurrection again, by 
the hand of the holy women, He gave us first of all the salutation “Hail!” And again, the apostle made the 
announcement in similar terms, saying, “Rejoice evermore: pray without ceasing: in everything give 
thanks.” See, then, dearly beloved, how the Lord has conferred upon us everywhere, and indivisibly, the 
joy that is beyond conception, and perennial. For since the holy Virgin, in the life of the flesh, was in 
possession of the incorruptible citizenship, and walked as such in all manner of virtues, and lived a life 
more excellent than man’s common standard; therefore the Word that cometh from God the Father 
thought it meet to assume the flesh, and endue the perfect man from her, in order that in the same flesh 
in which sin entered into the world, and death by sin, sin might be condemned in the flesh, and that the 
tempter of sin might be overcome in the burying of the holy body, and that therewith also the beginning of 
the resurrection might be exhibited, and life eternal instituted in the world, and fellowship established for 
men with God the Father. And what shall we state, or what shall we pass by here? or who shall explain 
what is incomprehensible in the mystery? But for the present let us fall back upon our subject. Gabriel 
was sent to the holy virgin; the incorporeal was despatched to her who in the body pursued the 
incorruptible conversation, and lived in purity and in virtues. And when he came to her, he first addressed 
her with the salutation, “Hail, thou that art highly favoured! the Lord is with thee.” Hail, thou that art 
highly favoured! for thou doest what is worthy of joy indeed, since thou hast put on the vesture of purity, 
and art girt with the cincture of prudence. Hail, thou that art highly favoured! for to thy lot it has fallen to 
be the vehicle of celestial joy. Hail, thou that art highly favoured! for through thee joy is decreed for the 
whole creation, and the human race receives again by thee its pristine dignity. Hail, thou that art highly 
favoured! for in thy arms the Creator of all things shall be carried. And she was perplexed by this word; 
for she was inexperienced in all the addresses of men, and welcomed quiet, as the mother of prudence 
and purity; (yet) being a pure, and immaculate, and stainless image herself, she shrank not in terror from 
the angelic apparition, like most of the prophets, as indeed true virginity has a kind of affinity and equality 
with the angels. For the holy Virgin guarded carefully the torch of virginity, and gave diligent heed that it 
should not be extinguished or defiled. And as one who is clad in a brilliant robe deems it a matter of great 
moment that no impurity or filth be suffered to touch it anywhere, so did the holy Mary consider with 
herself, and said: Does this act of attention imply any deep design or seductive purpose? Shall this word 
“Hail” prove the cause of trouble to me, as of old the fair promise of being made like God, which was 
given her by the serpent-devil, proved to our first mother Eve? Has the devil, who is the author of all evil, 
become transformed again into an angel of light; and bearing a grudge against my espoused husband for 
his admirable temperance, and having assailed him with some fair-seeming address, and finding himself 
powerless to overcome a mind so firm, and to deceive the man, has he turned his attack upon me, as one 
endowed with a more susceptible mind; and is this word “Hail” (Grace be with thee) spoken as the sign of 
gracelessness hereafter? Is this benediction and salutation uttered in irony? Is there not some poison 
concealed in the honey? Is it not the address of one who brings good tidings, while the end of the same is 
to make me the designer’s prey? And how is it that he can thus salute one whom he knows not? These 
things she pondered in perplexity with herself, and expressed in words. Then again the archangel 
addressed her with the announcement of a joy which all may believe in, and which shall not be taken 
away, and said to her, “Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found favour with God.” Shortly hast thou the proof of 
what has been said. For I not only give you to understand that there is nothing to fear, but I show you the 
very key to the absence of all cause for fear. For through me all the heavenly powers hail thee, the holy 
virgin: yea rather, He Himself, who is Lord of all the heavenly powers and of all creation, has selected thee 
as the holy one and the wholly fair; and through thy holy, and chaste, and pure, and undefiled womb the 
enlightening Pearl comes forth for the salvation of all the world: since of all the race of man thou art by 
birth the holy one, and the more honourable, and the purer, and the more pious than any other: and thou 
hast a mind whiter than the snow, and a body made purer than any gold, however fine, and a womb such 
as the object which Ezekiel saw, and which he has described in these terms: “And the likeness of the living 
creatures upon the head was as the firmament, and as the appearance of the terrible crystal, and the 
likeness of the throne above them was as the appearance of a sapphire-stone: and above the throne it was 
as the likeness of a man, and as the appearance of amber; and within it there was, as it were, the likeness 
of fire round about.” 


Clearly, then, did the prophet behold in type Him who was born of the holy virgin, whom thou, O holy 
virgin, wouldest have had no strength to bear, hadst thou not beamed forth for that time with all that is 
glorious and virtuous. And with what words of laudation, then, shall we describe her virgin-dignity? With 
what indications and proclamations of praise shall we celebrate her stainless figure? With what spiritual 
song or word shall we honour her who is most glorious among the angels? She is planted in the house of 
God like a fruitful olive that the Holy Spirit overshadowed; and by her means are we called sons and heirs 
of the kingdom of Christ. She is the ever-blooming paradise of incorruptibility, wherein is planted the tree 
that giveth life, and that furnisheth to all the fruits of immortality. She is the boast and glory of virgins, 
and the exultation of mothers. She is the sure support of the believing, and the succourer of the pious. 
She is the vesture of light, and the domicile of virtue. She is the ever-flowing fountain, wherein the water 
of life sprang and produced the Lord’s incarnate manifestation. She is the monument of righteousness; 
and all who become lovers of her, and set their affections on virgin-like ingenuousness and purity, shall 
enjoy the grace of angels. All who keep themselves from wine and intoxication, and from the wanton 
enjoyments of strong drink, shall be made glad with the products of the life-bearing plant. All who have 
preserved the lamp of virginity unextinguished shall be privileged to receive the amaranthine crown of 
immortality. All who have possessed themselves of the stainless robe of temperance shall be received into 
the mystical bride-chamber of righteousness. All who have come nearer the angelic degree than others 
shall also enter into the more real enjoyment of their Lord’s beatitude. All who have possessed the 
illuminating oil of understanding, and the pure incense of conscience, shall inherit the promise of spiritual 
favour and the spiritual adoption. All who worthily observe the festival of the Annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary, the mother of God, acquire as their meet recompense the fuller interest in the message, “Hail, thou 
that art highly favoured!” It is our duty, therefore, to keep this feast, seeing that it has filled the whole 
world with joy and gladness. And let us keep it with psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs. Of old did 
Israel also keep their festival, but then it was with unleavened bread and bitter herbs, of which the 
prophet says: “I will turn their feasts into afflictions and lamentation, and their joy into shame.” But our 
afflictions our Lord has assured us He will turn into joy by the fruits of penitence. And again, the first 
covenant maintained the righteous requirements of a divine service, as in the case of our forefather 
Abraham; but these stood in the inflictions of pain in the flesh by circumcision, until the time of the 
fulfilment. “The law was given to them through Moses” for their discipline; “but grace and truth” have 
been given to us by Jesus Christ. The beginning of all these blessings to us appeared in the annunciation 
to Mary, the highly-favoured, in the economy of the Saviour which is worthy of all praise, and in His divine 
and supra-mundane instruction. Thence rise the rays of the light of understanding upon us. Thence spring 
for us the fruits of wisdom and immortality, sending forth the clear pure streams of piety. Thence come to 
us the brilliant splendours of the treasures of divine knowledge. “For this is life eternal, that we may know 
the true God, and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent.” And again, “Search the Scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life.” For on this account the treasure of the knowledge of God is revealed to them 
who search the divine oracles. That treasure of the inspired Scriptures the Paraclete has unfolded to us 
this day. And let the tongue of prophecy and the doctrine of apostles be the treasure of wisdom to us; for 
without the law and the prophets, or the evangelists and the apostles, it is not possible to have the certain 
hope of salvation. For by the tongue of the holy prophets and apostles our Lord speaks, and God takes 
pleasure in the words of the saints; not that He requires the spoken address, but that He delights in the 
good disposition; not that He receives any profit from men, but that He finds a restful satisfaction in the 
rightly-affected soul of the righteous. For it is not that Christ is magnified by what we say; but as we 
receive benefits from Him, we proclaim with grateful mind His beneficence to us; not that we can attain to 
what is worthy therein, but that we give the meet return to the best of our ability. And when the Gospels 
or the Epistles, therefore, are read, let not your attention centre on the book or on the reader, but on the 
God who speaks to you from heaven. For the book is but that which is seen, while Christ is the divine 
subject spoken of. It brings us then the glad tidings of that economy of the Saviour, which is worthy of all 
praise, to wit, that, though He was God, He became man through kindness toward man, and did not lay 
aside, indeed, the dignity which was His from all eternity, but assumed the economy that should work 
salvation. It brings us the glad tidings of that economy of the Saviour worthy of all praise, to wit, that He 
sojourned with us as a physician for the sick, who did not heal them with potions, but restored them by 
the inclination of His philanthropy. 


It brings us the glad tidings of this economy of the Saviour altogether to be praised, to wit, that to them 
who had wandered astray the way of salvation was shown, and that to the despairing the grace of 
salvation was made known, which blesses all in different modes; searching after the erring, enlightening 
the blinded, giving life to the dead, setting free the slaves, redeeming the captives, and becoming all 
things to all of us in order to be the true way of salvation to us: and all this He does, not by reason of our 
goodwill toward Him, but in virtue of a benignity that is proper to our Benefactor Himself. For the Saviour 
did all, not in order that He might acquire virtue Himself, but that He might put us in possession of 
eternal life. He made man, indeed, after the image of God, and appointed him to live in a paradise of 
pleasure. But the man being deceived by the devil, and having become a transgressor of the divine 
commandment, was made subject to the doom of death. Whence, also, those born of him were involved in 
their father’s liability in virtue of their succession, and had the reckoning of condemnation required of 
them. “For death reigned from Adam to Moses.” But the Lord, in His benignity toward man, when He saw 
the creature He Himself had formed now held by the power of death, did not turn away finally from him 
whom He had made in His own image, but visited him in each generation, and forsook him not; and 
manifesting Himself first of all among the patriarchs, and then proclaiming Himself in the law, and 


presenting the likeness of Himself in the prophets, He presignified the economy of salvation. When, 
moreover, the fulness of the times came for His glorious appearing, He sent beforehand the archangel 
Gabriel to bear the glad tidings to the Virgin Mary. And he came down from the ineffable powers above to 
the holy Virgin, and addressed her first of all with the salutation, “Hail, thou that art highly favoured.” 
And when this word, “Hail, thou that art highly favoured,” reached her, in the very moment of her hearing 
it, the Holy Spirit entered into the undefiled temple of the Virgin, and her mind and her members were 
sanctified together. And nature stood opposite, and natural intercourse at a distance, beholding with 
amazement the Lord of nature, in a manner contrary to nature, or rather above nature, doing a 
miraculous work in the body; and by the very weapons by which the devil strove against us, Christ also 
saved us, taking to Himself our passible body in order that He might impart the greater grace to the being 
who was deficient in it. And “where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” And appropriately was 
grace sent to the holy Virgin. For this word also is contained in the oracle of the evangelic history: “And in 
the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent to a virgin espoused to a man whose name was Joseph, of the 
house and lineage of David; and the virgin’s name was Mary;” and so forth. And this was the first month 
to the holy Virgin. Even as Scripture says in the book of the law: “This month shall be unto you the 
beginning of months: it shall be the first month among the months of the year to you.” “Keep ye the feast 
of the holy passover to the Lord in all your generations.” It was also the sixth month to Zacharias. And 
rightly, then, did the holy Virgin prove to be of the family of David, and she had her home in Bethlehem, 
and was betrothed rightfully to Joseph, in accordance with the laws of relationship. And her espoused 
husband was her guardian, and possessor also of the untarnished incorruption which was hers. And the 
name given to the holy Virgin was one that became her exceedingly. For she was called Mary, and that, by 
interpretation, means illumination. And what shines more brightly than the light of virginity? For this 
reason also the virtues are called virgins by those who strive rightly to get at their true nature. But if it is 
so great a blessing to have a virgin heart, how great a boon will it be to have the flesh that cherishes 
virginity along with the soul! 


Thus the holy Virgin, while still in the flesh, maintained the incorruptible life, and received in faith the 
things which were announced by the archangel. And thereafter she journeyed diligently to her relation 
Elisabeth in the hill-country. “And she entered into the house of Zacharias, and saluted Elisabeth,” in 
imitation of the angel. “And it came to pass, that, when Elisabeth heard the salutation of Mary, the babe 
leapt with joy in her womb; and Elisabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost.” Thus the voice of Mary wrought 
with power, and filled Elisabeth with the Holy Ghost. And by her tongue, as from an ever-flowing fountain, 
she sent forth a stream of gracious gifts in the way of prophecy to her relation; and while the feet of her 
child were bound in the womb, she prepared to dance and leap. And that was the sign of a marvellous 
jubilation. For wherever she was who was highly favoured, there she filled all things with joy. “And 
Elisabeth spake out with a loud voice, and said, Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of 
thy womb. And whence is this to me, that the mother of my Lord should come to me? Blessed art thou 
among women.” For thou hast become to women the beginning of the new creation. Thou hast given to us 
boldness of access into paradise, and thou hast put to flight our ancient woe. For after thee the race of 
woman shall no more be made the subject of reproach. No more do the successors of Eve fear the ancient 
curse, or the pangs of childbirth. For Christ, the Redeemer of our race, the Saviour of all nature, the 
spiritual Adam who has healed the hurt of the creature of earth, cometh forth from thy holy womb. 
“Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb.” For He who bears all blessings for 
us is manifested as thy fruit. This we read in the clear words of her who was barren; but yet more clearly 
did the holy Virgin herself express this again when she presented to God the song replete with 
thanksgiving, and acceptance, and divine knowledge; announcing ancient things together with what was 
new; proclaiming along with things which were of old, things also which belong to the consummation of 
the ages; and summing up in a short discourse the mysteries of Christ. “And Mary said, My soul doth 
magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour,” and so forth. “He hath holpen His 
servant Israel in remembrance of His mercy, and of the covenant which He established with Abraham and 
with his seed for ever.” Thou seest how the holy Virgin has surpassed even the perfection of the 
patriarchs, and how she confirms the covenant which was made with Abraham by God, when He said, 
“This is the covenant which I shall establish between me and thee.” Wherefore He has come and 
confirmed the covenant with Abraham, having received mystically in Himself the sign of circumcision, and 
having proved Himself the fulfilment of the law and the prophets. This song of prophecy, therefore, did the 
holy mother of God render to God, saying, “My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God my Saviour: for He that is mighty hath done to me great things, and holy is His name.” For having 
made me the mother of God, He has also preserved me a virgin; and by my womb the fulness of all 
generations is headed up together for sanctification. For He hath blessed every age, both men and 
women, both young men and youths, and old men. “He hath made strength with His arm,” on our behalf, 
against death and against the devil, having torn the handwriting of our sins. “He hath scattered the proud 
in the imagination of their hearts;” yea, He hath scattered the devil himself, and all the demons that serve 
under him. For he was overweeningly haughty in his heart, seeing that he dared to say, “I will set my 
throne above the clouds, and I will be like the Most High.” And now, how He scattered him the prophet 
has indicated in what follows, where he says, “Yet now thou shalt be brought down to hell,” and all thy 
hosts with thee. For He has overthrown everywhere his altars and the worship of vain gods, and He has 
prepared for Himself a peculiar people out of the heathen nations. “He hath put down the mighty from 
their seats, and exalted them of low degree.” In these terms is intimated in brief the extrusion of the Jews 
and the admission of the Gentiles. For the elders of the Jews and the scribes in the law, and those who 


were richly privileged with other prerogatives, because they used their riches ill and their power 
lawlessly, were cast down by Him from every seat, whether of prophecy or of priesthood, whether of 
legislature or of doctrine, and were stripped of all their ancestral wealth, and of their sacrifices and 
multitudinous festivals, and of all the honourable privileges of the kingdom. Spoiled of all these boons, as 
naked fugitives they were cast out into captivity. And in their stead the humble were exalted, namely, the 
Gentile peoples who hungered after righteousness. For, discovering their own lowliness, and the hunger 
that pressed upon them for the knowledge of God, they pleaded for the divine word, though it were but for 
crumbs of the same, like the woman of Canaan; and for this reason they were filled with the riches of the 
divine mysteries. For the Christ who was born of the Virgin, and who is our God, has given over the whole 
inheritance of divine blessings to the Gentiles. “He hath holpen His servant Israel.” Not any Israel in 
general, indeed, but His servant, who in very deed maintains the true nobility of Israel. And on this 
account also did the mother of God call Him servant (Son) and heir. For when He had found the same 
labouring painfully in the letter and the law, He called him by grace. It is such an Israel, therefore, that 
He called and hath holpen in remembrance of His mercy. “As He spake to our fathers, to Abraham and to 
his seed for ever.” In these few words is comprehended the whole mystery of the economy. For, with the 
purpose of saving the race of men, and fulfilling the covenant that was made with our fathers, Christ has 
once “bowed the heavens and come down.” And thus He shows Himself to us as we are capable of 
receiving Him, in order that we might have power to see Him, and handle Him, and hear Him when the 
speaketh. And on this account did God the Word deem it meet to take to Himself the flesh and the perfect 
humanity by a woman, the holy Virgin; and He was born a man, in order that He might discharge our 
debt, and fulfil even in Himself the ordinances of the covenant made with Abraham, in its rite of 
circumcision, and all the other legal appointments connected with it. And after she had spoken these 
words the holy Virgin went to Nazareth; and from that a decree of Caesar led her to come again to 
Bethlehem; and so, as proceeding herself from the royal house, she was brought to the royal house of 
David along with Joseph her espoused husband. And there ensued there the mystery which transcends all 
wonders,—the Virgin brought forth and bore in her hand Him who bears the whole creation by His word. 
“And there was no room for them in the inn.” He found no room who founded the whole earth by His word. 
She nourished with her milk Him who imparts sustenance and life to everything that hath breath. She 
wrapped Him in swaddling-clothes who binds the whole creation fast with His word. She laid Him in a 
manger who rides seated upon the cherubim. A light from heaven shone round about Him who lighteneth 
the whole creation. The hosts of heaven attended Him with their doxologies who is glorified in heaven 
from before all ages. A star with its torch guided them who had come from the distant parts of earth 
toward Him who is the true Orient. From the East came those who brought gifts to Him who for our sakes 
became poor. And the holy mother of God kept these words, and pondered them in her heart, like one who 
was the receptacle of all the mysteries. Thy praise, O most holy Virgin, surpasses all laudation, by reason 
of the God who received the flesh and was born man of thee. To thee every creature, of things in heaven, 
and things on earth, and things under the earth, offers the meet offering of honour. For thou hast been 
indeed set forth as the true cherubic throne. Thou shinest as the very brightness of light in the high places 
of the kingdoms of intelligence; where the Father, who is without beginning, and whose power thou hadst 
overshadowing thee, is glorified; where also the Son is worshipped, whom thou didst bear according to 
the flesh; and where the Holy Spirit is praised, who effected in thy womb the generation of the mighty 
King. Through thee, O thou that art highly favoured, is the holy and consubstantial Trinity known in the 
world. Together with thyself, deem us also worthy to be made partakers of thy perfect grace in Jesus 
Christ our Lord: with whom, and with the Holy Spirit, be glory to the Father, now and ever, and unto the 
ages of the ages. Amen. 


THE THIRD HOMILY 


ON THE ANNUNCIATION TO THE HOLY VIRGIN MARY 


Again have we the glad tidings of joy, again the announcements of liberty, again the restoration, again the 
return, again the promise of gladness, again the release from slavery. An angel talks with the Virgin, in 
order that the serpent may no more have converse with the woman. In the sixth month, it is said, the 
angel Gabriel was sent from God to a virgin espoused to a man. Gabriel was sent to declare the world- 
wide salvation: Gabriel was sent to bear to Adam the signature of his restoration; Gabriel was sent to a 
virgin, in order to transform the dishonour of the female sex into honour; Gabriel was sent to prepare the 
worthy chamber for the pure spouse; Gabriel was sent to wed the creature with the Creator; Gabriel was 
sent to the animate palace of the King of the angels; Gabriel was sent to a virgin espoused to Joseph, but 
preserved for Jesus the Son of God. The incorporeal servant was sent to the virgin undefiled. One free 
from sin was sent to one that admitted no corruption. The light was sent that should announce the Sun of 
righteousness. The dawn was sent that should precede the light of the day. Gabriel was sent to proclaim 
Him who is in the bosom of the Father, and who yet was to be in the arms of the mother. Gabriel was sent 
to declare Him who is upon the throne, and yet also in the cavern. The subaltern was sent to utter aloud 
the mystery of the great King; the mystery, I mean, which is discerned by faith, and which cannot be 
searched out by officious curiosity; the mystery which is to be adored, not weighed; the mystery which is 
to be taken as a thing divine, and not measured. “In the sixth month Gabriel was sent to a virgin.” What is 
meant by this sixth month? What? It is the sixth month from the time when Elisabeth received the glad 
tidings, from the time that she conceived John. And how is this made plain? The archangel himself gives 


us the interpretation, when he says to the virgin: “Behold, thy relation Elisabeth, she hath also conceived 
a son in her old age: and this is now the sixth month with her, who was called barren.” In the sixth month 
—that is evidently, therefore, the sixth month of the conception of John. For it was meet that the subaltern 
should go before; it was meet that the attendant should precede; it was meet that the herald of the Lord’s 
coming should prepare the way for Him. In the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent to a virgin 
espoused to a man; espoused, not united; espoused, yet kept intact. And for what purpose was she 
espoused? In order that the spoiler might not learn the mystery prematurely. For that the King was to 
come by a virgin, was a fact known to the wicked one. For he too heard these words of Isaiah: “Behold, a 
virgin shall conceive, and bear a son.” And on every occasion, consequently, he kept watch upon the 
virgin’s words, in order that, whenever this mystery should be fulfilled, he might prepare her dishonour. 
Wherefore the Lord came by an espoused virgin, in order to elude the notice of the wicked one; for one 
who was espoused was pledged in fine to be her husband’s. “In the sixth month the angel Gabriel was 
sent to a virgin espoused to a man whose name was Joseph.” Hear what the prophet says about this man 
and the virgin: “This book that is sealed shall be delivered to a man that is learned.” What is meant by this 
sealed book, but just the virgin undefiled? From whom is this to be given? From the priests evidently. And 
to whom? To the artisan Joseph. As, then, the priests espoused Mary to Joseph as to a prudent husband, 
and committed her to his care in expectation of the time of marriage, and as it behoved him then on 
obtaining her to keep the virgin untouched, this was announced by the prophet long before, when he said: 
“This book that is sealed shall be delivered to a man that is learned.” And that man will say, I cannot read 
it. But why canst thou not read it, O Joseph? I cannot read it, he says, because the book is sealed. For 
whom, then, is it preserved? It is preserved as a place of sojourn for the Maker of the universe. But let us 
return to our immediate subject. In the sixth month Gabriel was sent to a virgin—he who received, indeed, 
such injunctions as these: “Come hither now, archangel, and become the minister of a dread mystery 
which has been kept hid, and be thou the agent in the miracle. I am moved by my compassions to descend 
to earth in order to recover the lost Adam. Sin hath made him decay who was made in my image, and hath 
corrupted the work of my hands, and hath obscured the beauty which I formed. The wolf devours my 
nursling, the home of paradise is desolate, the tree of life is guarded by the flaming sword, the location of 
enjoyments is closed. My pity is evoked for the object of this enmity, and I desire to seize the enemy. Yet I 
wish to keep this mystery, which I confide to thee alone, still hid from all the powers of heaven. Go thou, 
therefore, to the Virgin Mary. Pass thou on to that animate city whereof the prophet spake in these words: 
Glorious things were spoken of thee, O city of God.’ Proceed, then, to my rational paradise; proceed to the 
gate of the east; proceed to the place of sojourn that is worthy of my word; proceed to that second heaven 
on earth; proceed to the light cloud, and announce to it the shower of my coming; proceed to the 
sanctuary prepared for me; proceed to the hall of the incarnation; proceed to the pure chamber of my 
generation after the flesh. Speak in the ears of my rational ark, so as to prepare for me the accesses of 
hearing. But neither disturb nor vex the soul of the virgin. Manifest thyself in a manner befitting that 
sanctuary, and hail her first with the voice of gladness. And address Mary with the salutation, Hail, thou 
that art highly favoured,’ that I may show compassion for Eve in her depravation.” The archangel heard 
these things, and considered them within himself, as was reasonable, and said: “Strange is this matter; 
passing comprehension is this thing that is spoken. He who is the object of dread to the cherubim, He who 
cannot be looked upon by the seraphim, He who is incomprehensible to all the heavenly powers, does He 
give the assurance of His connection with a maiden? does He announce His own personal coming? yea 
more, does He hold out an access by hearing? and is He who condemned Eve, urgent to put such honour 
upon her daughter? For He says: So as to prepare for me the accesses of hearing.’ But can the womb 
contain Him who cannot be contained in space? Truly this is a dread mystery.” While the angel is 
indulging such reflections, the Lord says to Him: “Why art thou troubled and perplexed, O Gabriel? Hast 
thou not already been sent by me to Zacharias the priest? Hast thou not conveyed to him the glad tidings 
of the nativity of John? Didst thou not inflict upon the incredulous priest the penalty of speechlessness? 
Didst thou not punish the aged man with dumbness? Didst thou not make thy declaration, and I confirmed 
it? And has not the actual fact followed upon thy announcement of good? Did not the barren woman 
conceive? Did not the womb obey the word? Did not the malady of sterility depart? Did not the inert 
disposition of nature take to flight? Is not she now one that shows fruitfulness, who before was never 
pregnant? Can anything be impossible with me, the Creator of all? Wherefore, then, art thou tossed with 
doubt?” What is the angel’s answer to this? “O Lord,” he says, “to remedy the defects of nature, to do 
away with the blast of evils, to recall the dead members to the power of life, to enjoin on nature the 
potency of generation, to remove barrenness in the case of members that have passed the common limit, 
to change the old and withered stalk into the appearance of verdant vigour, to set forth the fruitless soil 
suddenly as the producer of sheaves of corn,—to do all this is a work which, as it is ever the case, 
demands Thy power. And Sarah is a witness thereto, and along with her also Rebecca, and again Anna, 
who all, though bound by the dread ill of barrenness, were afterwards gifted by Thee with deliverance 
from that malady. But that a virgin should bring forth, without knowledge of a man, is something that goes 
beyond all the laws of nature; and dost Thou yet announce Thy coming to the maiden? The bounds of 
heaven and earth do not contain Thee, and how shall the womb of a virgin contain Thee?” And the Lord 
says: “How did the tent of Abraham contain me?” And the angel says: “As there were there the deeps of 
hospitality, O Lord, Thou didst show Thyself there to Abraham at the door of the tent, and didst pass 
quickly by it, as He who filleth all things. But how can Mary sustain the fire of the divinity? Thy throne 
blazes with the illumination of its splendour, and can the virgin receive Thee without being consumed?” 
Then the Lord says: “Yea surely, if the fire in the wilderness injured the bush, my coming will indeed also 


injure Mary; but if that fire which served as the adumbration of the advent of the fire of divinity from 
heaven fertilized the bush, and did not burn it, what wilt thou say of the Truth that descends not in a 
flame of fire, but in the form of rain?” Thereupon the angel set himself to carry out the commission given 
him, and repaired to the Virgin, and addressed her with a loud voice, saying: “Hail, thou that are highly 
favoured! the Lord is with thee. No longer shalt the devil be against thee; for where of old that adversary 
inflicted the wound, there now first of all does the Physician apply the salve of deliverance. Where death 
came forth, there has life now prepared its entrance. By a woman came the flood of our ills, and by a 
woman also our blessings have their spring. Hail, thou that are highly favoured! Be not thou ashamed, as 
if thou wert the cause of our condemnation. For thou art made the mother of Him who is at once Judge 
and Redeemer. Hail, thou stainless mother of the Bridegroom of a world bereft! Hail, thou that hast sunk 
in thy womb the death (that came) of the mother (Eve)! Hail, thou animate temple of temple of God! Hail, 
thou equal home of heaven and earth alike! Hail, thou amplest receptacle of the illimitable nature!” But as 
these things are so, through her has come for the sick the Physician; for them that sit in darkness, the Sun 
of righteousness; for all that are tossed and tempest-beaten, the Anchor and the Port undisturbed by 
storm. For the servants in irreconcilable enmity has been born the Lord; and One has sojourned with us to 
be the bond of peace and the Redeemer of those led captive, and to be the peace for those involved in 
hostility. For He is our peace; and of that peace may it be granted that all we may receive the enjoyment, 
by the grace and kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ; to whom be the glory, honour, and power, now and 
ever, and unto all the ages of the ages. Amen. 


THE FOURTH HOMILY 


ON THE HOLY THEOPHANY, OR ON CHRIST’S BAPTISM 


O ye who are the friends of Christ, and the friends of the stranger, and the friends of the brethren, receive 
in kindness my speech to-day, and open your ears like the doors of hearing, and admit within them my 
discourse, and accept from me this saving proclamation of the baptism of Christ, which took place in the 
river Jordan, in order that your loving desires may be quickened after the Lord, who has done so much for 
us in the way of condescension. For even though the festival of the Epiphany of the Saviour is past, the 
grace of the same yet abides with us through all. Let us therefore enjoy it with insatiable minds; for 
insatiate desire is a good thing in the case of what pertains to salvation—yea, it is a good thing. Come 
therefore, all of us, from Galilee to Judea, and let us go forth with Christ; for blessed is he who journeys in 
such company on the way of life. Come, and with the feet of thought let us make for the Jordan, and see 
John the Baptist as he baptizes One who needs no baptism, and yet submits to the rite in order that He 
may bestow freely upon us the grace of baptism. Come, let us view the image of our regeneration, as it is 
emblematically presented in these waters. “Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan unto John, to be 
baptized of him.” O how vast is the humility of the Lord! O how vast His condescension! The King of the 
heavens hastened to John, His own forerunner, without setting in motion the camps of His angels, without 
despatching beforehand the incorporeal powers as His precursors; but presenting Himself in utmost 
simplicity, in soldier-like form, He comes up to His own subaltern. And He approached him as one of the 
multitude, and humbled Himself among the captives though He was the Redeemer, and ranged Himself 
with those under judgment though He was the Judge, and joined Himself with the lost sheep though He 
was the Good Shepherd who on account of the straying sheep came down from heaven, and yet did not 
forsake His heavens, and was mingled with the tares though He was that heavenly grain that springs 
unsown. And when the Baptist John then saw Him, recognising Him whom before in his mother’s womb he 
had recognised and worshipped, and discerning clearly that this was He on whose account, in a manner 
surpassing the natural time, he had leaped in the womb of his mother, in violation of the limits of nature, 
he drew his right hand within his double cloak, and bowing his head like a servant full of love to his 
master, addressed Him in these words: I have need to be baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to me? What 
is this Thou doest, my Lord? Why dost Thou reverse the order of things? Why seekest Thou along with the 
servants, at the hand of Thy servant, the things that are proper to servants? Why dost Thou desire to 
receive what Thou requirest not? Why dost Thou burden me, Thy servitor, with Thy mighty 
condescension? I have need to be baptized of Thee, but Thou hast no need to be baptized of me. The less 
is blessed by the greater, and the greater is not blessed and sanctified by the less. The light is kindled by 
the sun, and the sun is not made to shine by the rush-lamp. The clay is wrought by the potter, and the 
potter is not moulded by the clay. The creature is made anew by the Creator, and the Creator is not 
restored by the creature. The infirm is healed by the physician, and the physician is not cured by the 
infirm. The poor man receives contributions from the rich, and the rich borrow not from the poor. I have 
need to be baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to me? Can I be ignorant who Thou art, and from what 
source Thou hast Thy light, and whence Thou art come? Or, because Thou hast been born even as I have 
been, am I, then, to deny the greatness of Thy divinity? Or, because Thou hast condescended so far to me 
as to have approached my body, and dost bear me wholly in Thyself in order to effect the salvation of the 
whole man, am I, on account of that body of Thine which is seen, to overlook that divinity of Thine which 
is only apprehended? Or, because on behalf of my salvation Thou hast taken to Thyself the offering of my 
first-fruits, am I to ignore the fact that Thou “coverest Thyself with light as with a garment?” Or, because 
Thou wearest the flesh that is related to me, and dost show Thyself to men as they are able to see Thee, 
am I to forget the brightness of Thy glorious divinity? Or, because I see my own form in Thee, am I to 
reason against Thy divine substance, which is invisible and incomprehensible? I know Thee, O Lord; I 


know Thee clearly. I know Thee, since I have been taught by Thee; for no one can recognise Thee, unless 
He enjoys Thine illumination. I know Thee, O Lord, clearly; for I saw Thee spiritually before I beheld this 
light. When Thou wert altogether in the incorporeal bosom of the heavenly Father, Thou wert also 
altogether in the womb of Thy handmaid and mother; and though held in the womb of Elisabeth by nature 
as in a prison, and bound with the indissoluble bonds of the children unborn, leaped and celebrated Thy 
birth with anticipative rejoicings. Shall I then, who gave intimation of Thy sojourn on earth before Thy 
birth, fail to apprehend Thy coming after Thy birth? Shall I, who in the womb was a teacher of Thy 
coming, be now a child in understanding in view of perfect knowledge? But I cannot but worship Thee, 
who art adored by the whole creation; I cannot but proclaim Thee, of whom heaven gave the indication by 
the star, and for whom earth offered a kind reception by the wise men, while the choirs of angels also 
praised Thee in joy over Thy condescension to us, and the shepherds who kept watch by night hymned 
Thee as the Chief Shepherd of the rational sheep. I cannot keep silence while Thou art present, for I ama 
voice; yea, I am the voice, as it is said, of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord. I 
have need to be baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to me? I was born, and thereby removed the 
barrenness of the mother that bore me; and while still a babe I became the healer of my father’s 
speechlessness, having received of Thee from my childhood the gift of the miraculous. But Thou, being 
born of the Virgin Mary, as Thou didst will, and as Thou alone dost know, didst not do away with her 
virginity; but Thou didst keep it, and didst simply gift her with the name of mother: and neither did her 
virginity preclude Thy birth, nor did Thy birth injure her virginity. But these two things, so utterly opposite 
—bearing and virginity—harmonized with one intent; for such a thing abides possible with Thee, the 
Framer of nature. Iam but a man, and am a partaker of the divine grace; but Thou art God, and also man 
to the same effect: for Thou art by nature man’s friend. I have need to be baptized of Thee, and comest 
Thou to me? Thou who wast in the beginning, and wast with God, and wast God; Thou who art the 
brightness of the Father’s glory; Thou who art the perfect image of the perfect Father; Thou who art the 
true light that lighteneth every man that cometh into the world; Thou who wast in the world, and didst 
come where Thou wast; Thou who wast made flesh, and yet wast not changed into the flesh; Thou who 
didst dwell among us, and didst manifest Thyself to Thy servants in the form of a servant; Thou who didst 
bridge earth and heaven together by Thy holy name,—comest Thou to me? One so great to such a one as I 
am? The King to the forerunner? The Lord to the servant? But though Thou wast not ashamed to be born 
in the lowly measures of humanity, yet I have no ability to pass the measures of nature. I know how great 
is the measure of difference between earth and the Creator. I know how great is the distinction between 
the clay and the potter. I know how vast is the superiority possessed by Thee, who art the Sun of 
righteousness, over me who am but the torch of Thy grace. Even though Thou art compassed with the 
pure cloud of the body, I can still recognise Thy lordship. I acknowledge my own servitude, I proclaim Thy 
glorious greatness, I recognise Thy perfect lordship, I recognise my own perfect insignificance, I am not 
worthy to unloose the latchets of Thy shoes; and how shall I dare to touch Thy stainless head? How can I 
stretch out the right hand upon Thee, who didst stretch out the heavens like a curtain, and didst set the 
earth above the waters? How shall I spread those menial hands of mine upon Thy head? How shall I wash 
Thee, who art undefiled and sinless? How shall I enlighten the light? What manner of prayer shall I offer 
up over Thee, who dost receive the prayers even of those who are ignorant of Thee? 


When I baptize others, I baptize into Thy name, in order that they may believe on Thee, who comest with 
glory; but when I baptize Thee, of whom shall I make mention? and into whose name shall I baptize Thee? 
Into that of the Father? But Thou hast the Father altogether in Thyself, and Thou art altogether in the 
Father. Or into that of the Son? But beside Thee there is no other Son of God by nature. Or into that of the 
Holy Spirit? But He is ever together with Thee, as being of one substance, and of one will, and of one 
judgment, and of one power, and of one honour with Thee; and He receives, along with Thee, the same 
adoration from all. Wherefore, O Lord, baptize Thou me, if Thou pleasest; baptize me, the Baptist. 
Regenerate one whom Thou didst cause to be generated. Extend Thy dread right hand, which Thou hast 
prepared for Thyself, and crown my head by Thy touch, in order that I may run the course before Thy 
kingdom, crowned like a forerunner, and diligently announce the good tidings to the sinners, addressing 
them with this earnest call: “Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world!” O river 
Jordan, accompany me in the joyous choir, and leap with me, and stir thy waters rhythmically, as in the 
movements of the dance; for thy Maker stands by thee in the body. Once of old didst thou see Israel pass 
through thee, and thou didst divide thy floods, and didst wait in expectation of the passage of the people; 
but now divide thyself more decidedly, and flow more easily, and embrace the stainless limbs of Him who 
at that ancient time did convey the Jews through thee. Ye mountains and hills, ye valleys and torrents, ye 
seas and rivers, bless the Lord, who has come upon the river Jordan; for through these streams He 
transmits sanctification to all streams. And Jesus answered and said to him: Suffer it to be so now, for thus 
it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. Suffer it to be so now; grant the favour of silence, O Baptist, to 
the season of my economy. Learn to will whatever is my will. Learn to minister to me in those things on 
which I am bent, and do not pry curiously into all that I wish to do. Suffer it to be so now: do not yet 
proclaim my divinity; do not yet herald my kingdom with thy lips, in order that the tyrant may not learn 
the fact and give up the counsel he has formed with respect to me. Permit the devil to come upon me, and 
enter the conflict with me as though I were but a common man, and receive thus his mortal wound. Permit 
me to fulfil the object for which I have come to earth. It is a mystery that is being gone through this day in 
the Jordan. My mysteries are for myself and my own. There is a mystery here, not for the fulfilling of my 
own need, but for the designing of a remedy for those who have been wounded. There is a mystery, which 
gives in these waters the representation of the heavenly streams of the regeneration of men. Suffer it to 


be so now: when thou seest me doing what seemeth to me good among the works of my hands, in a 
manner befitting divinity, then attune thy praises to the acts accomplished. When thou seest me cleansing 
the lepers, then proclaim me as the framer of nature. When thou seest me make the lame ready runners, 
then with quickened pace do thou also prepare thy tongue to praise me. When thou seest me cast out 
demons, then hail my kingdom with adoration. When thou seest me raise the dead from their graves by 
my word, then, in concert with those thus raised, glorify me as the Prince of Life. When thou seest me on 
the Father’s right hand, then acknowledge me to be divine, as the equal of the Father and the Holy Spirit, 
on the throne, and in eternity, and in honour. Suffer it to be so now; for thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness. I am the Lawgiver, and the Son of the Lawgiver; and it becometh me first to pass through 
all that is established, and then to set forth everywhere the intimations of my free gift. It becometh me to 
fulfil the law, and then to bestow grace. It becometh me to adduce the shadow, and then the reality. It 
becometh me to finish the old covenant, and then to dictate the new, and to write it on the hearts of men, 
and to subscribe it with my blood, and to seal it with my Spirit. It becometh me to ascend the cross, and to 
be pierced with its nails, and to suffer after the manner of that nature which is capable of suffering, and to 
heal sufferings by my suffering, and by the tree to cure the wound that was inflicted upon men by the 
medium of a tree. It becometh me to descend even into the very depths of the grave, on behalf of the dead 
who are detained there. It becometh me, by my three days’ dissolution in the flesh, to destroy the power 
of the ancient enemy, death. It becometh me to kindle the torch of my body for those who sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death. It becometh me to ascend in the flesh to that place where I am in my divinity. 
It becometh me to introduce to the Father the Adam reigning in me. It becometh me to accomplish these 
things, for on account of these things I have taken my position with the works of my hands. It becometh 
me to be baptized with this baptism for the present, and afterwards to bestow the baptism of the 
consubstantial Trinity upon all men. Lend me, therefore, O Baptist, thy right hand for the present 
economy, even as Mary lent her womb for my birth. Immerse me in the streams of Jordan, even as she 
who bore me wrapped me in children’s swaddling-clothes. Grant me thy baptism even as the Virgin 
granted me her milk. Lay hold of this head of mine, which the seraphim revere. With thy right hand lay 
hold of this head, that is related to thyself in kinship. Lay hold of this head, which nature has made to be 
touched. Lay hold of this head, which for this very purpose has been formed by myself and my Father. Lay 
hold of this head of mine, which, if one does lay hold of it in piety, will save him from ever suffering 
shipwreck. Baptize me, who am destined to baptize those who believe on me with water, and with the 
Spirit, and with fire: with water, capable of washing away the defilement of sins; with the Spirit, capable 
of making the earthly spiritual; with fire, naturally fitted to consume the thorns of transgressions. On 
hearing these words, the Baptist directed his mind to the object of the salvation, and comprehended the 
mystery which he had received, and discharged the divine command; for he was at once pious and ready 
to obey. And stretching forth slowly his right hand, which seemed both to tremble and to rejoice, he 
baptized the Lord. Then the Jews who were present, with those in the vicinity and those from a distance, 
reasoned together, and spake thus with themselves and with each other: Was it, then, without cause that 
we imagined John to be superior to Jesus? Was it without cause that we considered the former to be 
greater than the latter? Does not this very baptism attest the Baptist’s pre-eminence? Is not he who 
baptizeth presented as the superior, and he who is baptized as the inferior? But while they, in their 
ignorance of the mystery of the economy, babbled in such wise with each other, He who alone is Lord, and 
by nature the Father of the Only-begotten, He who alone knoweth perfectly Him whom He alone in 
passionless fashion begat, to correct the erroneous imaginations of the Jews, opened the gates of the 
heavens, and sent down the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove, lighting upon the head of Jesus, pointing out 
thereby the new Noah, yea the maker of Noah, and the good pilot of the nature which is in shipwreck. And 
He Himself calls with clear voice out of heaven, and says: “This is my beloved Son,”—the Jesus there, 
namely, and not the John; the one baptized, and not the one baptizing; He who was begotten of me before 
all periods of time and not he who was begotten of Zacharias; He who was born of Mary after the flesh, 
and not he who was brought forth by Elisabeth beyond all expectation; He who was the fruit of the 
virginity yet preserved intact, and not he who was the shoot from a sterility removed; He who has had His 
conversation with you, and not he who was brought up in the wilderness. This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased: my Son, of the same substance with myself, and not of a different; of one substance 
with me according to what is unseen, and of one substance with you according to what is seen, yet 
without sin. This is He who along with me made man. This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 
This Son of mine and this son of Mary are not two distinct persons; but this is my beloved Son,—this one 
who is both seen with the eye and apprehended with the mind. This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased; hear Him. If He shall say, I and my Father are one, hear Him. If He shall say, He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father, hear Him. If He shall say, He that hath sent me is greater than I, adapt the voice 
to the economy. If He shall say, Whom do men say that I the Son of man am? answer ye Him thus: Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God. By these words, as they were sent from the Father out of heaven in 
thunder-form, the race of men was enlightened: they apprehended the difference between the Creator 
and the creature, between the King and the soldier (subject), between the Worker and the work; and 
being strengthened in faith, they drew near through the baptism of John to Christ, our true God, who 
baptizeth with the Spirit and with fire. To Him be glory, and to the Father, and to the most holy and 
quickening Spirit, now and ever, and unto the ages of the ages. Amen. 


On All the Saints 


Grant thy blessing, Lord. 


It was my desire to be silent, and not to make a public display of the rustic rudeness of my tongue. For 
silence is a matter of great consequence when one’s speech is mean. And to refrain from utterance is 
indeed an admirable thing, where there is lack of training; and verily he is the highest philosopher who 
knows how to cover his ignorance by abstinence from public address. Knowing, therefore, the feebleness 
of tongue proper to me, I should have preferred such a course. Nevertheless the spectacle of the 
onlookers impels me to speak. Since, then, this solemnity is a glorious one among our festivals, and the 
spectators form a crowded gathering, and our assembly is one of elevated fervour in the faith, I shall face 
the task of commencing an address with confidence. And this I may attempt all the more boldly, since the 
Father requests me, and the Church is with me, and the sainted martyrs with this object strengthen what 
is weak in me. For these have inspired aged men to accomplish with much love a long course, and 
constrained them to support their failing steps by the staff of the word; and they have stimulated women 
to finish their course like the young men, and have brought to this, too, those of tender years, yea, even 
creeping children. In this wise have the martyrs shown their power, leaping with joy in the presence of 
death, laughing at the sword, making sport of the wrath of princes, grasping at death as the producer of 
deathlessness, making victory their own by their fall, through the body taking their leap to heaven, 
suffering their members to be scattered abroad in order that they might hold their souls, and, bursting the 
bars of life, that they might open the gates of heaven. And if any one believes not that death is abolished, 
that Hades is trodden under foot, that the chains thereof are broken, that the tyrant is bound, let him look 
on the martyrs disporting themselves in the presence of death, and taking up the jubilant strain of the 
victory of Christ. O the marvel! Since the hour when Christ despoiled Hades, men have danced in triumph 
over death. “O death, where is thy sting! O grave, where is thy victory?” Hades and the devil have been 
despoiled, and stripped of their ancient armour, and cast out of their peculiar power. And even as Goliath 
had his head cut off with his own sword, so also is the devil, who has been the father of death, put to rout 
through death; and he finds that the selfsame thing which he was wont to use as the ready weapon of his 
deceit, has become the mighty instrument of his own destruction. Yea, if we may so speak, casting his 
hook at the Godhead, and seizing the wonted enjoyment of the baited pleasure, he is himself manifestly 
caught while he deems himself the captor, and discovers that in place of the man he has touched the God. 
By reason thereof do the martyrs leap upon the head of the dragon, and despise every species of torment. 
For since the second Adam has brought up the first Adam out of the deeps of Hades, as Jonah was 
delivered out of the whale, and has set forth him who was deceived as a citizen of heaven to the shame of 
the deceiver, the gates of Hades have been shut, and the gates of heaven have been opened, so as to offer 
an unimpeded entrance to those who rise thither in faith. In olden time Jacob beheld a ladder erected 
reaching to heaven, and the angels of God ascending and descending upon it. But now, having been made 
man for man’s sake, He who is the Friend of man has crushed with the foot of His divinity him who is the 
enemy of man, and has borne up the man with the hand of His Christhood, and has made the trackless 
ether to be trodden by the feet of man. Then the angels were ascending and descending; but now the 
Angel of the great counsel neither ascendeth nor descendeth: for whence or where shall He change His 
position, who is present everywhere, and filleth all things, and holds in His hand the ends of the world? 
Once, indeed, He descended, and once He ascended,—not, however, through any change of nature, but 
only in the condescension of His philanthropic Christhood; and He is seated as the Word with the Father, 
and as the Word He dwells in the womb, and as the Word He is found everywhere, and is never separated 
from the God of the universe. Aforetime did the devil deride the nature of man with great laughter, and he 
has had his joy over the times of our calamity as his festal-days. But the laughter is only a three days’ 
pleasure, while the wailing is eternal; and his great laughter has prepared for him a greater wailing and 
ceaseless tears, and inconsolable weeping, and a sword in his heart. This sword did our Leader forge 
against the enemy with fire in the virgin furnace, in such wise and after such fashion as He willed, and 
gave it its point by the energy of His invincible divinity, and dipped it in the water of an undefiled baptism, 
and sharpened it by sufferings without passion in them, and made it bright by the mystical resurrection; 
and herewith by Himself He put to death the vengeful adversary, together with his whole host. What 
manner of word, therefore, will express our joy or his misery? For he who was once an archangel is now a 
devil; he who once lived in heaven is now seen crawling like a serpent upon earth; he who once was 
jubilant with the cherubim, is now shut up in pain in the guard-house of swine; and him, too, in fine, shall 
we put to rout if we mind those things which are contrary to his choice, by the grace and kindness of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be the glory and the power unto the ages of the ages. Amen. 


On the Gospel According to Matthew 


(Chapter VI. 22, 23.) 


“The light of the body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light. But 
if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. If therefore the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness!” 


The single eye is the love unfeigned; for when the body is enlightened by it, it sets forth through the 
medium of the outer members only things which are perfectly correspondent with the inner thoughts. But 
the evil eye is the pretended love, which is also called hypocrisy, by which the whole body of the man is 
made darkness. We have to consider that deeds meet only for darkness may be within the man, while 
through the outer members he may produce words that seem to be of the light: for there are those who 
are in reality wolves, though they may be covered with sheep’s clothing. Such are they who wash only the 
outside of the cup and platter, and do not understand that, unless the inside of these things is cleansed, 
the outside itself cannot be made pure. Wherefore, in manifest confutation of such persons, the Saviour 
says: “If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness!” That is to say, if the love which 
seems to thee to be light is really a work meet for darkness, by reason of some hypocrisy concealed in 
thee, what must be thy patent transgressions! 


DIONYSIUS 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. D. F. SALMOND, M.A. 


The Works of Dionysius 


Extant Fragments 


Part I 


Containing Various Sections of the Works 


I 
FROM THE TWO BOOKS ON THE PROMISES 


1. But as they produce a certain composition by Nepos, on which they insist very strongly, as if it 
demonstrated incontestably that there will be a (temporal) reign of Christ upon the earth, I have to say, 
that in many other respects I accept the opinion of Nepos, and love him at once for his faith, and his 
laboriousness, and his patient study in the Scriptures, as also for his great efforts in psalmody, by which 
even now many of the brethren are delighted. I hold the man, too, in deep respect still more, inasmuch as 
he has gone to his rest before us. Nevertheless the truth is to be prized and reverenced above all things 
else. And while it is indeed proper to praise and approve ungrudgingly anything that is said aright, it is no 
less proper to examine and correct anything which may appear to have been written unsoundly. If he had 
been present then himself, and had been stating his opinions orally, it would have been sufficient to 
discuss the question together without the use of writing, and to endeavour to convince the opponents, and 
carry them along by interrogation and reply. But the work is published, and is, as it seems to some, of a 
very persuasive character; and there are unquestionably some teachers, who hold that the law and the 
prophets are of no importance, and who decline to follow the Gospels, and who depreciate the epistles of 
the apostles, and who have also made large promises regarding the doctrine of this composition, as 
though it were some great and hidden mystery, and who, at the same time, do not allow that our simpler 
brethren have any sublime and elevated conceptions either of our Lord’s appearing in His glory and His 
true divinity, or of our own resurrection from the dead, and of our being gathered together to Him, and 
assimilated to Him, but, on the contrary, endeavour to lead them to hope for things which are trivial and 
corruptible, and only such as what we find at present in the kingdom of God. And since this is the case, it 
becomes necessary for us to discuss this subject with our brother Nepos just as if he were present. 


2. After certain other matters, he adds the following statement:—Being then in the Arsinoitic prefecture— 
where, aS you are aware, this doctrine was current long ago, and caused such division, that schisms and 
apostasies took place in whole churches—I called together the presbyters and the teachers among the 
brethren in the villages, and those of the brethren also who wished to attend were present. I exhorted 
them to make an investigation into that dogma in public. Accordingly, when they had brought this book 
before us, as though it were a kind of weapon or impregnable battlement, I sat with them for three days in 
succession from morning till evening, and attempted to set them right on the subjects propounded in the 
composition. Then, too, I was greatly gratified by observing the constancy of the brethren, and their love 
of the truth, and their docility and intelligence, as we proceeded, in an orderly method, and in a spirit of 
moderation, to deal with questions, and difficulties, and concessions. For we took care not to press, in 
every way and with jealous urgency, opinions which had once been adopted, even although they might 
appear to be correct. Neither did we evade objections alleged by others; but we endeavoured as far as 
possible to keep by the subject in hand, and to establish the positions pertinent to it. Nor, again, were we 
ashamed to change our opinions, if reason convinced us, and to acknowledge the fact; but rather with a 
good conscience, and in all sincerity, and with open hearts before God, we accepted all that could be 
established by the demonstrations and teachings of the Holy Scriptures. And at last the author and 
introducer of this doctrine, whose name was Coracion, in the hearing of all the brethren present, made 
acknowledgment of his position, and engaged to us that he would no longer hold by his opinion, nor 
discuss it, nor mention it, nor teach it, as he had been completely convinced by the arguments of those 
opposed to it. The rest of the brethren, also, who were present, were delighted with the conference, and 
with the conciliatory spirit and the harmony exhibited by all. 


3. Then, a little further on, he speaks of the Revelation of John as follows:—Now some before our time 
have set aside this book, and repudiated it entirely, criticising it chapter by chapter, and endeavouring to 
show it to be without either sense or reason. They have alleged also that its title is false; for they deny 
that John is the author. Nay, further, they hold that it can be no sort of revelation, because it is covered 
with so gross and dense a veil of ignorance. They affirm, therefore, that none of the apostles, nor indeed 
any of the saints, nor any person belonging to the Church, could be its author; but that Cerinthus, and the 
heretical sect founded by him, and named after him the Cerinthian sect, being desirous of attaching the 
authority of a great name to the fiction propounded by him, prefixed that title to the book. For the 
doctrine inculcated by Cerinthus is this: that there will be an earthly reign of Christ; and as he was 
himself a man devoted to the pleasures of the body, and altogether carnal in his dispositions, he fancied 
that that kingdom would consist in those kinds of gratifications on which his own heart was set,—to wit, in 
the delights of the belly, and what comes beneath the belly, that is to say, in eating and drinking, and 


marrying, and in other things under the guise of which he thought he could indulge his appetites with a 
better grace, such as festivals, and sacrifices, and the slaying of victims. But I, for my part, could not 
venture to set this book aside, for there are many brethren who value it highly. Yet, having formed an idea 
of it as a composition exceeding my capacity of understanding, I regard it as containing a kind of hidden 
and wonderful intelligence on the several subjects which come under it. For though I cannot comprehend 
it, I still suspect that there is some deeper sense underlying the words. And I do not measure and judge its 
expressions by the standard of my own reason, but, making more allowance for faith, I have simply 
regarded them as too lofty for my comprehension; and I do not forthwith reject what I do not understand, 
but I am only the more filled with wonder at it, in that I have not been able to discern its import. 


4. After this, he examines the whole book of the Revelation; and having proved that it cannot possibly be 
understood according to the bald, literal sense, he proceeds thus:—When the prophet now has completed, 
so to speak, the whole prophecy, he pronounces those blessed who should observe it, and names himself, 
too, in the number of the same: “For blessed,” says he, “is he that keepeth the words of the prophecy of 
this book; and I John who saw and heard these things.” That this person was called John, therefore, and 
that this was the writing of a John, I do not deny. And I admit further, that it was also the work of some 
holy and inspired man. But I could not so easily admit that this was the apostle, the son of Zebedee, the 
brother of James, and the same person with him who wrote the Gospel which bears the title according to 
John, and the catholic epistle. But from the character of both, and the forms of expression, and the whole 
disposition and execution of the book, I draw the conclusion that the authorship is not his. For the 
evangelist nowhere else subjoins his name, and he never proclaims himself either in the Gospel or in the 
epistle. 


And a little further on he adds:—John, moreover, nowhere gives us the name, whether as of himself 
directly (in the first person), or as of another (in the third person). But the writer of the Revelation puts 
himself forward at once in the very beginning, for he says: “The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which He gave 
to him to show to His servants quickly; and He sent and signified it by His angel to His servant John, who 
bare record of the Word of God, and of his testimony, and of all things that he saw.” And then he writes 
also an epistle, in which he says: “John to the seven churches which are in Asia, grace be unto you, and 
peace.” The evangelist, on the other hand, has not prefixed his name even to the catholic epistle; but 
without any circumlocution, he has commenced at once with the mystery of the divine revelation itself in 
these terms: “That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes.” And on the ground of such a revelation as that the Lord pronounced Peter blessed, when He said: 
“Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which 
is in heaven.” And again in the second epistle, which is ascribed to John, the apostle, and in the third, 
though they are indeed brief, John is not set before us by name; but we find simply the anonymous 
writing, “The elder.” This other author, on the contrary, did not even deem it sufficient to name himself 
once, and then to proceed with his narrative; but he takes up his name again, and says: “I John, who also 
am your brother and companion in tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ, was in the 
isle that is called Patmos for the Word of God, and for the testimony of Jesus Christ.” And likewise toward 
the end he speaks thus: “Blessed is he that keepeth the sayings of the prophecy of this book; and I John 
who saw these things and heard them.” That it is a John, then, that writes these things we must believe, 
for he himself tells us. 


5. What John this is, however, is uncertain. For he has not said, as he often does in the Gospel, that he is 
the disciple beloved by the Lord, or the one that leaned on His bosom, or the brother of James, or one that 
was privileged to see and hear the Lord. And surely he would have given us some of these indications if it 
had been his purpose to make himself clearly known. But of all this he offers us nothing; and he only calls 
himself our brother and companion, and the witness of Jesus, and one blessed with the seeing and hearing 
of these revelations. I am also of opinion that there were many persons of the same name with John the 
apostle, who by their love for him, and their admiration and emulation of him, and their desire to be loved 
by the Lord as he was loved, were induced to embrace also the same designation, just as we find many of 
the children of the faithful called by the names of Paul and Peter. There is, besides, another John 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, with the surname Mark, whom Barnabas and Paul attached to 
themselves as companion, and of whom again it is said: “And they had also John to their minister.” But 
whether this is the one who wrote the Revelation, I could not say. For it is not written that he came with 
them into Asia. But the writer says: “Now when Paul and his company loosed from Paphos, they came to 
Perga in Pamphylia: and John, departing from them, returned to Jerusalem.” I think, therefore, that it was 
some other one of those who were in Asia. For it is said that there were two monuments in Ephesus, and 
that each of these bears the name of John. 


6. And from the ideas, and the expressions, and the collocation of the same, it may be very reasonably 
conjectured that this one is distinct from that. For the Gospel and the Epistle agree with each other, and 
both commence in the same way. For the one opens thus, “In the beginning was the Word;” while the 
other opens thus, “That which was from the beginning.” The one says: “And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us; and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only-begotten of the Father.” The other says 
the same things, with a slight alteration: “That which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, 
which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of life: and the life was manifested.” 
For these things are introduced by way of prelude, and in opposition, as he has shown in the subsequent 


parts, to those who deny that the Lord is come in the flesh. For which reason he has also been careful to 
add these words: “And that which we have seen we testify, and show unto you that eternal life which was 
with the Father, and was manifested unto us: that which we have seen and heard declare we unto you.” 
Thus he keeps to himself, and does not diverge inconsistently from his subjects, but goes through them all 
under the same heads and in the same phraseologies, some of which we shall briefly mention. Thus the 
attentive reader will find the phrases, “the life,” “the light,” occurring often in both; and also such 
expressions as fleeing from darkness, holding the truth, grace, joy, the flesh and the blood of the Lord, the 
judgment, the remission of sins, the love of God toward us, the commandment of love on our side toward 
each other; as also, that we ought to keep all the commandments, the conviction of the world, of the devil, 
of Antichrist, the promise of the Holy Spirit, the adoption of God, the faith required of us in all things, the 
Father and the Son, named as such everywhere. And altogether, through their whole course, it will be 
evident that the Gospel and the Epistle are distinguished by one and the same character of writing. But 
the Revelation is totally different, and altogether distinct from this; and I might almost say that it does not 
even come near it, or border upon it. Neither does it contain a syllable in common with these other books. 
Nay more, the Epistle—for I say nothing of the Gospel—does not make any mention or evince any notion 
of the Revelation and the Revelation, in like manner, gives no note of the Epistle. Whereas Paul gives some 
indication of his revelations in his epistles; which revelations, however, he has not recorded in writing by 
themselves. 


7. And furthermore, on the ground of difference in diction, it is possible to prove a distinction between the 
Gospel and the Epistle on the one hand, and the Revelation on the other. For the former are written not 
only without actual error as regards the Greek language, but also with the greatest elegance, both in their 
expressions and in their reasonings, and in the whole structure of their style. They are very far indeed 
from betraying any barbarism or solecism, or any sort of vulgarism, in their diction. For, as might be 
presumed, the writer possessed the gift of both kinds of discourse, the Lord having bestowed both these 
capacities upon him, viz., that of knowledge and that of expression. That the author of the latter, however, 
saw a revelation, and received knowledge and prophecy, I do not deny. Only I perceive that his dialect and 
language are not of the exact Greek type, and that he employs barbarous idioms, and in some places also 
solecisms. These, however, we are under no necessity of seeking out at present. And I would not have any 
one suppose that I have said these things in the spirit of ridicule; for I have done so only with the purpose 
of setting right this matter of the dissimilarity subsisting between these writings. 


II 


FROM THE BOOKS ON NATURE 


I. In Opposition to Those of the School of Epicurus Who Deny the Existence of a Providence, and Refer the 
Constitution of the Universe to Atomic Bodies. 


Is the universe one coherent whole, as it seems to be in our own judgment, as well as in that of the wisest 
of the Greek philosophers, such as Plato and Pythagoras, and the Stoics and Heraclitus? or is it a duality, 
as some may possibly have conjectured? or is it indeed something manifold and infinite, as has been the 
opinion of certain others who, with a variety of mad speculations and fanciful usages of terms, have 
sought to divide and resolve the essential matter of the universe, and lay down the position that it is 
infinite and unoriginated, and without the sway of Providence? For there are those who, giving the name 
of atoms to certain imperishable and most minute bodies which are supposed to be infinite in number, and 
positing also the existence of a certain vacant space of an unlimited vastness, allege that these atoms, as 
they are borne along casually in the void, and clash all fortuitously against each other in an unregulated 
whirl, and become commingled one with another in a multitude of forms, enter into combination with each 
other, and thus gradually form this world and all objects in it; yea, more, that they construct infinite 
worlds. This was the opinion of Epicurus and Democritus; only they differed in one point, in so far as the 
former supposed these atoms to be all most minute and consequently imperceptible, while Democritus 
held that there were also some among them of a very large size. But they both hold that such atoms do 
exist, and that they are so called on account of their indissoluble consistency. There are some, again, who 
give the name of atoms to certain bodies which are indivisible into parts, while they are themselves parts 
of the universe, out of which in their undivided state all things are made up, and into which they are 
dissolved again. And the allegation is, that Diodorus was the person who gave them their names as bodies 
indivisible into parts. But it is also said that Heraclides attached another name to them, and called them 
“weights;” and from him the physician Asclepiades also derived that name. 


II 


REFUTATION OF THIS DOGMA ON THE GROUND OF FAMILIAR HUMAN ANALOGIES 


How, shall we bear with these men who assert that all those wise, and consequently also noble, 
constructions (in the universe) are only the works of common chance? those objects, I mean, of which 
each taken by itself as it is made, and the whole system collectively, were seen to be good by Him by 
whose command they came into existence. For, as it is said, “God saw everything that He had made, and, 
behold, it was very good.” But truly these men do not reflect on the analogies even of small familiar things 


which might come under their observation at any time, and from which they might learn that no object of 
any utility, and fitted to be serviceable, is made without design or by mere chance, but is wrought by skill 
of hand, and is contrived so as to meet its proper use. And when the object falls out of service and 
becomes useless, then it also begins to break up indeterminately, and to decompose and dissipate its 
materials in every casual and unregulated way, just as the wisdom by which it was skilfully constructed at 
first no longer controls and maintains it. For a cloak, for example, cannot be made without the weaver, as 
if the warp could be set aright and the woof could be entwined with it by their own spontaneous action; 
while, on the other hand, if it is once worn out, its tattered rags are flung aside. Again, when a house or a 
city is built, it does not take on its stones, as if some of them placed themselves spontaneously upon the 
foundations, and others lifted themselves up on the several layers, but the builder carefully disposes the 
skilfully prepared stones in their proper positions; while if the structure happens once to give way, the 
stones are separated and cast down and scattered about. And so, too, when a ship is built, the keel does 
not lay itself, neither does the mast erect itself in the centre, nor do all the other timbers take up their 
positions casually and by their own motion. Nor, again, do the so-called hundred beams in the wain fit 
themselves spontaneously to the vacant spaces they severally light on. But the carpenter in both cases 
puts the materials together in the right way and at the right time. And if the ship goes to sea and is 
wrecked, or if the wain drives along on land and is shattered, their timbers are broken up and cast abroad 
anywhere,—those of the former by the waves, and those of the latter by the violence of the impetus. In 
like manner, then, we might with all propriety say also to these men, that those atoms of theirs, which 
remain idle and unmanipulated and useless, are introduced vainly. Let them, accordingly, seek for 
themselves to see into what is beyond the reach of sight, and conceive what is beyond the range of 
conception; unlike him who in these terms confesses to God that things like these had been shown him 
only by God Himself: “Mine eyes did see Thy work, being till then imperfect.” But when they assert now 
that all those things of grace and beauty, which they declare to be textures finely wrought out of atoms, 
are fabricated spontaneously by these bodies without either wisdom or perception in them, who can 
endure to hear them talk in such terms of those unregulated atoms, than which even the spider, that plies 
its proper craft of itself, is gifted with more sagacity? 


Ill 


REFUTATION ON THE GROUND OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSE 


Or who can bear to hear it maintained, that this mighty habitation, which is constituted of heaven and 
earth, and which is called “Cosmos” on account of the magnitude and the plenitude of the wisdom which 
has been brought to bear upon it, has been established in all its order and beauty by those atoms which 
hold their course devoid of order and beauty, and that that same state of disorder has grown into this true 
Cosmos, Order? Or who can believe that those regular movements and courses are the products of a 
certain unregulated impetus? Or who can allow that the perfect concord subsisting among the celestial 
bodies derives its harmony from instruments destitute both of concord and harmony? Or, again, if there is 
but one and the same substance in all things, and if there is the same incorruptible nature in all,—the only 
elements of difference being, as they aver, size and figure,—how comes it that there are some bodies 
divine and perfect, and eternal, as they would phrase it, or lasting, as some one may prefer to express it; 
and among these some that are visible and others that are invisible,—the visible including such as sun, 
and moon, and stars, and earth, and water; and the invisible including gods, and demons, and spirits? For 
the existence of such they cannot possibly deny however desirous to do so. And again, there are other 
objects that are long-lived, both animals and plants. As to animals, there are, for example, among birds, as 
they say, the eagle, the raven, and the phoenix; and among creatures living on land, there are the stag, 
and the elephant, and the dragon; and among aquatic creatures there are the whales, and such like 
monsters of the deep. And as to trees, there are the palm, and the oak, and the persea; and among trees, 
too, there are some that are evergreens, of which kind fourteen have been reckoned up by some one; and 
there are others that only bloom for a certain season, and then shed their leaves. And there are other 
objects, again—which indeed constitute the vast mass of all which either grow or are begotten—that have 
an early death and a brief life. And among these is man himself, as a certain holy scripture says of him: 
“Man that is born of woman is of few days.” Well, but I suppose they will reply that the varying 
conjunctions of the atoms account fully for differences so great in the matter of duration. For it is 
maintained that there are some things that are compressed together by them, and firmly interlaced, so 
that they become closely compacted bodies, and consequently exceedingly hard to break up; while there 
are others in which more or less the conjunction of the atoms is of a looser and weaker nature, so that 
either quickly or after some time they separate themselves from their orderly constitution. And, again, 
there are some bodies made up of atoms of a definite kind and a certain common figure, while there are 
others made up of diverse atoms diversely disposed. But who, then, is the sagacious discriminator, that 
brings certain atoms into collocation, and separates others; and marshals some in such wise as to form 
the sun, and others in such a way as to originate the moon, and adapts all in natural fitness, and in 
accordance with the proper constitution of each star? For surely neither would those solar atoms, with 
their peculiar size and kind, and with their special mode of collocation, ever have reduced themselves so 
as to effect the production of a moon; nor, on the other hand, would the conjunctions of these lunar atoms 
ever have developed into a sun. And as certainly neither would Arcturus, resplendent as he is, ever boast 
his having the atoms possessed by Lucifer, nor would the Pleiades glory in being constituted of those of 


Orion. For well has Paul expressed the distinction when he says: “There is one glory of the sun, and 
another glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars: for one star differeth from another star in 
glory.” And if the coalition effected among them has been an unintelligent one, as is the case with soulless 
objects, then they must needs have had some sagacious artificer; and if their union has been one without 
the determination of will, and only of necessity, as is the case with irrational objects, then some skilful 
leader must have brought them together and taken them under his charge. And if they have linked 
themselves together spontaneously, for a spontaneous work, then some admirable architect must have 
apportioned their work for them, and assumed the superintendence among them; or there must have been 
one to do with them as the general does who loves order and discipline, and who does not leave his army 
in an irregular condition, or suffer all things to go on confusedly, but marshals the cavalry in their proper 
succession, and disposes the heavy-armed infantry in their due array, and the javelin-men by themselves, 
and the archers separately, and the slingers in like manner, and sets each force in its appropriate position, 
in order that all those equipped in the same way may engage together. But if these teachers think that this 
illustration is but a joke, because I institute a comparison between very large bodies and very small, we 
may pass to the very smallest. 


Then we have what follows:—But if neither the word, nor the choice, nor the order of a ruler is laid upon 
them, and if by their own act they keep themselves right in the vast commotion of the stream in which 
they move, and convey themselves safely through the mighty uproar of the collisions, and if like atoms 
meet and group themselves with like, not as being brought together by God, according to the poet’s fancy, 
but rather as naturally recognising the affinities subsisting between each other, then truly we have here a 
most marvellous democracy of atoms, wherein friends welcome and embrace friends, and all are eager to 
sojourn together in one domicile; while some by their own determination have rounded themselves off into 
that mighty luminary the sun, so as to make day; and others have formed themselves into many pyramids 
of blazing stars, it may be, so as to crown also the whole heavens; and others have reduced themselves 
into the circular figure, so as to impart a certain solidity to the ether, and arch it over, and constitute it a 
vast graduated ascent of luminaries, with this object also, that the various conventions of the commoner 
atoms may select settlements for themselves, and portion out the sky among them for their habitations 
and stations. 


Then, after certain other matters, the discourse proceeds thus:—But inconsiderate men do not see even 
things that are apparent, and certainly they are far from being cognisant of things that are unapparent. 
For they do not seem even to have any notion of those regulated risings and settings of the heavenly 
bodies,—those of the sun, with all their wondrous glory, no less than those of the others; nor do they 
appear to make due application of the aids furnished through these to men, such as the day that rises 
clear for man’s work, and the night that overshadows earth for man’s rest. “For man,” it is said, “goeth 
forth unto his work, and to his labour, until the evening.” Neither do they consider that other revolution, 
by which the sun makes out for us determinate times, and convenient seasons, and regular successions, 
directed by those atoms of which it consists. But even though men like these—and miserable men they 
are, however they may believe themselves to be righteous—may choose not to admit it, there is a mighty 
Lord that made the sun, and gave it the impetus for its course by His words. O ye blind ones, do these 
atoms of yours bring you the winter season and the rains, in order that the earth may yield food for you, 
and for all creatures living on it? Do they introduce summertime, too, in order that ye may gather their 
fruits from the trees for your enjoyment? And why, then, do ye not worship these atoms, and offer 
sacrifices to them as the guardians of earth’s fruits? Thankless surely are ye, in not setting solemnly apart 
for them even the most scanty first-fruits of that abundant bounty which ye receive from them. 


After a short break he proceeds thus:—Moreover, those stars which form a community so multitudinous 
and various, which these erratic and ever self-dispersing atoms have constituted, have marked off by a 
kind of covenant the tracts for their several possessions, portioning these out like colonies and 
governments, but without the presidency of any founder or house-master; and with pledged fealty and in 
peace they respect the laws of vicinity with their neighbours, and abstain from passing beyond the 
boundaries which they received at the outset, just as if they enjoyed the legislative administration of true 
princes in the atoms. Nevertheless these atoms exercise no rule. For how could these, that are themselves 
nothing, do that? But listen to the divine oracles: “The works of the Lord are in judgment; from the 
beginning, and from His making of them, He disposed the parts thereof. He garnished His works for ever, 
and their principles unto their generations.” 


Again, after a little, he proceeds thus:—Or what phalanx ever traversed the plain in such perfect order, no 
trooper outmarching the others, or falling out of rank, or obstructing the course, or suffering himself to be 
distanced by his comrades in the array, as is the case with that steady advance in regular file, as it were, 
and with close-set shields, which is presented by this serried and unbroken and undisturbed and 
unobstructed progress of the hosts of the stars? Albeit by side inclinations and flank movements certain of 
their revolutions become less clear. Yet, however that may be, they assuredly always keep their appointed 
periods, and again bear onward determinately to the positions from which they have severally risen, as if 
they made that their deliberate study. Wherefore let these notable anatomizers of atoms, these dividers of 
the indivisible, these compounders of the uncompoundable, these adepts in the apprehension of the 
infinite, tell us whence comes this circular march and course of the heavenly bodies, in which it is not any 
single combination of atoms that merely chances all unexpectedly to swing itself round in this way; but it 


is one vast circular choir that moves thus, ever equally and concordantly, and whirls in these orbits. And 
whence comes it that this mighty multitude of fellow-travellers, all unmarshalled by any captain, all 
ungifted with any determination of will, and all unendowed with any knowledge of each other, have 
nevertheless held their course in perfect harmony? Surely, well has the prophet ranked this matter among 
things which are impossible and undemonstrable,—namely, that two strangers should walk together. For 
he says, “Shall two come to the same lodging unless they know each other?” 


IV 
A REFUTATION OF THE SAME ON THE GROUNDS OF THE HUMAN CONSTITUTION 


Further, those men understand neither themselves nor what is proper to themselves. For if any of the 
leaders in this impious doctrine only considered what manner of person he is himself, and whence he 
comes, he would surely be led to a wise decision, like one who has obtained understanding of himself, and 
would say, not to these atoms, but to his Father and Maker, “Thy hands have made me and fashioned me.” 
And he would take up, too, this wonderful account of his formation as it has been given by one of old: 
“Hast Thou not poured me out as milk, and curdled me as cheese? Thou hast clothed me with skin and 
flesh, and hast fenced me with bones and sinews. Thou hast granted me life and favour, and Thy visitation 
hath preserved my spirit.” For of what quantity and of what origin were the atoms which the father of 
Epicurus gave forth from himself when he begat Epicurus? And how, when they were received within his 
mother’s womb, did they coalesce, and take form and figure? and how were they put in motion and made 
to increase? And how did that little seed of generation draw together the many atoms that were to 
constitute Epicurus, and change some of them into skin and flesh for a covering, and make bone of others 
for erectness and strength, and form sinews of others for compact contexture? And how did it frame and 
adapt the many other members and parts—heart and bowels, and organs of sense, some within and some 
without—by which the body is made a thing of life? For of all these things there is not one either idle or 
useless: not even the meanest of them—the hair, or the nails, or such like—is so; but all have their service 
to do, and all their contribution to make, some of them to the soundness of bodily constitution, and others 
of them to beauty of appearance. For Providence cares not only for the useful, but also for the seasonable 
and beautiful. Thus the hair is a kind of protection and covering for the whole head, and the beard is a 
seemly ornament for the philosopher. It was Providence, then, that formed the constitution of the whole 
body of man, in all its necessary parts, and imposed on all its members their due connection with each 
other, and measured out for them their liberal supplies from the universal resources. And the most 
prominent of these show clearly, even to the uninstructed, by the proof of personal experience, the value 
and service attaching to them: the head, for example, in the position of supremacy, and the senses set like 
a guard about the brain, as the ruler in the citadel; and the advancing eyes, and the reporting ears; and 
the taste which, as it were, is the tribute-gatherer; and the smell, which tracks and searches out its 
objects: and the touch, which manipulates all put under it. 


Hence we shall only run over in a summary way, at present, some few of the works of an all-wise 
Providence; and after a little we shall, if God grant it, go over them more minutely, when we direct our 
discourse toward one who has the repute of greater learning. So, then, we have the ministry of the hands, 
by which all kinds of works are wrought, and all skilful professions practised, and which have all their 
various faculties furnished them, with a view to the discharge of one common function; and we have the 
shoulders, with their capacity for bearing burdens; and the fingers, with their power of grasping; and the 
elbows, with their faculty of bending, by which they can turn inwardly, upon the body, or take an outward 
inclination, so as to be able either to draw objects toward the body, or to thrust them away from it. We 
have also the service of the feet, by which the whole terrestrial creation is made to come under our power, 
the earth itself is traversed thereby, the sea is made navigable, the rivers are crossed, and intercourse is 
established for all with all things. The belly, too, is the storehouse of meats, with all its parts arranged in 
their proper collocations, so that it apportions for itself the right measure of aliment, and ejects what is 
over and above that. And so is it with all the other things by which manifestly the due administration of 
the constitution of man is wisely secured. Of all these, the intelligent and the unintelligent alike enjoy the 
same use; but they have not the same comprehension of them. For there are some who refer this whole 
economy to a power which they conceive to be a true divinity, and which they apprehend as at once the 
highest intelligence in all things, and the best benefactor to themselves, believing that this economy is all 
the work of a wisdom and a might which are superior to every other, and in themselves truly divine. And 
there are others who aimlessly attribute this whole structure of most marvellous beauty to chance and 
fortuitous coincidence. And in addition to these, there are also certain physicians, who, having made a 
more effective examination into all these things, and having investigated with utmost accuracy the 
disposition of the inward parts in especial, have been struck with astonishment at the results of their 
inquiry, and have been led to deify nature itself. The notions of these men we shall review afterwards, as 
far as we may be able, though we may only touch the surface of the subject. Meantime, to deal with this 
matter generally and summarily, let me ask who constructed this whole tabernacle of ours, so lofty, erect, 
graceful, sensitive, mobile, active, and apt for all things? Was it, as they say, the irrational multitude of 
atoms? Nay, these, by their conjunctions, could not mould even an image of clay, neither could they hew 
and polish a statue of stone; nor could they cast and finish an idol of silver or gold; but arts and 
handicrafts calculated for such operations have been discovered by men who fabricate these objects. And 
if, even in these, representations and models cannot be made without the aid of wisdom, how can the 


genuine and original patterns of these copies have come into existence spontaneously? And whence have 
come the soul, and the intelligence, and the reason, which are born with the philosopher? Has he 
gathered these from those atoms which are destitute alike of soul, and intelligence, and reason? and has 
each of these atoms inspired him with some appropriate conception and notion? And are we to suppose 
that the wisdom of man was made up by these atoms, as the myth of Hesiod tells us that Pandora was 
fashioned by the gods? Then shall the Greeks have, to give up speaking of the various species of poetry, 
and music, and astronomy, and geometry, and all the other arts and sciences, as the inventions and 
instructions of the gods, and shall have to allow that these atoms are the only muses with skill and wisdom 
for all subjects. For this theogony, constructed of atoms by Epicurus, is indeed something extraneous to 
the infinite worlds of order, and finds its refuge in the infinite disorder. 


Vv 


THAT TO WORK IS NOT A MATTER OF PAIN AND WEARINESS TO GOD 


Now to work, and administer, and do good, and exercise care, and such like actions, may perhaps be hard 
tasks for the idle, and silly, and weak, and wicked; in whose number truly Epicurus reckons himself, when 
he propounds such notions about the gods. But to the earnest, and powerful, and intelligent, and prudent, 
such as philosophers ought to be—and how much more so, therefore, the gods!—these things are not only 
not disagreeable and irksome, but ever the most delightful, and by far the most welcome of all. To persons 
of this character, negligence and procrastination in the doing of what is good are a reproach, as the poet 
admonishes them in these words of counsel:— 


“Delay not aught till the morrow.” 
And then he adds this further sentence of threatening:— 
“The lazy procrastinator is ever wrestling with miseries.” 


And the prophet teaches us the same lesson in a more solemn fashion, and declares that deeds done 
according to the standard of virtue are truly worthy of God, and that the man who gives no heed to these 
is accursed: “For cursed be he that doeth the works of the Lord carelessly.” Moreover, those who are 
unversed in any art, and unable to prosecute it perfectly, feel it to be wearisome when they make their 
first attempts in it, just by reason of the novelty of their experience, and their want of practice in the 
works. But those, on the other hand, who have made some advance, and much more those who are 
perfectly trained in the art, accomplish easily and successfully the objects of their labours, and have great 
pleasure in the work, and would choose rather thus, in the discharge of the pursuits to which they are 
accustomed, to finish and carry perfectly out what their efforts aim at, than to be made masters of all 
those things which are reckoned advantageous among men. Yea, Democritus himself, as it is reported, 
averred that he would prefer the discovery of one true cause to being put in possession of the kingdom of 
Persia. And that was the declaration of a man who had only a vain and groundless conception of the 
causes of things, inasmuch as he started with an unfounded principle, and an erroneous hypothesis, and 
did not discern the real root and the common law of necessity in the constitution of natural things, and 
held as the greatest wisdom the apprehension of things that come about simply in an unintelligent and 
random way, and set up chance as the mistress and queen of things universal, and even things divine, and 
endeavoured to demonstrate that all things happen by the determination of the same, although at the 
same time he kept it outside the sphere of the life of men, and convicted those of senselessness who 
worshipped it. At any rate, at the very beginning of his Precepts he speaks thus: “Men have made an 
image of chance, as a cover for their own lack of knowledge. For intellect and chance are in their very 
nature antagonistic to each other. And men have maintained that this greatest adversary to intelligence is 
its sovereign. Yea, rather, they completely subvert and do away with the one, while they establish the 
other in its place. For they do not celebrate intelligence as the fortunate, but they laud chance as the most 
intelligent.” Moreover, those who attend to things conducing to the good of life, take special pleasure in 
what serves the interests of those of the same race with themselves, and seek the recompense of praise 
and glory in return for labours undertaken in behalf of the general good; while some exert themselves as 
purveyors of ways and means, others as magistrates, others as physicians, others as statesmen; and even 
philosophers pride themselves greatly in their efforts after the education of men. Will, then, Epicurus or 
Democritus be bold enough to assert that in the exertion of philosophizing they only cause distress to 
themselves? Nay, rather they will reckon this a pleasure of mind second to none. For even though they 
maintain the opinion that the good is pleasure, they will be ashamed to deny that philosophizing is the 
greater pleasure to them. But as to the gods, of whom the poets among them sing that they are the 
“bestowers of good gifts,” these philosophers scoffingly celebrate them in strains like these: “The gods are 
neither the bestowers nor the sharers in any good thing.” And in what manner, forsooth, can they 
demonstrate that there are gods at all, when they neither perceive their presence, nor discern them as the 
doers of aught, wherein, indeed, they resemble those who, in their admiration and wonder at the sun and 
the moon and the stars, have held these to have been named gods, from their running such courses: when, 
further, they do not attribute to them any function or power of operation, so as to hold them gods from 
their constituting, that is, from their making objects, for thereby in all truth the one maker and operator 
of all things must be God: and when, in fine, they do not set forth any administration, or judgment, or 


beneficence of theirs in relation to men, so that we might be bound either by fear or by reverence to 
worship them? Has Epicurus then been able, forsooth, to see beyond this world, and to overpass the 
precincts of heaven? or has he gone forth by some secret gates known to himself alone, and thus obtained 
sight of the gods in the void? and, deeming them blessed in their full felicity, and then becoming himself a 
passionate aspirant after such pleasure, and an ardent scholar in that life which they pursue in the void, 
does he now call upon all to participate in this felicity, and urge them thus to make themselves like the 
gods, preparing as their true symposium of blessedness neither heaven nor Olympus, as the poets feign, 
but the sheer void, and setting before them the ambrosia of atoms, and pledging them in nectar made of 
the same? However, in matters which have no relation to us, he introduces into his books a myriad oaths 
and solemn asseverations, swearing constantly both negatively and affirmatively by Jove, and making 
those whom he meets, and with whom he discusses his doctrines, swear also by the gods, not certainly 
that he fears them himself, or has any dread of perjury, but that he pronounces all this to be vain, and 
false, and idle, and unintelligible, and uses it simply as a kind of accompaniment to his words, just as he 
might also clear his throat, or spit, or twist his face, or move his hand. So completely senseless and empty 
a pretence was this whole matter of the naming of the gods, in his estimation. But this is also a very 
patent fact, that, being in fear of the Athenians after (the warning of) the death of Socrates, and being 
desirous of preventing his being taken for what he really was—an atheist—the subtle charlatan invented 
for them certain empty shadows of unsubstantial gods. But never surely did he look up to heaven with 
eyes of true intelligence, so as to hear the clear voice from above, which another attentive spectator did 
hear, and of which he testified when he said, “The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork.” And never surely did he look down upon the world’s surface with due reflection; 
for then would he have learned that “the earth is full of the goodness of the Lord” and that “the earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof;” and that, as we also read, “After this the Lord looked upon the earth, 
and filled it with His blessings. With all manner of living things hath He covered the face thereof.” And if 
these men are not hopelessly blinded, let them but survey the vast wealth and variety of living creatures, 
land animals, and winged creatures, and aquatic; and let them understand then that the declaration made 
by the Lord on the occasion of His judgment of all things is true: “And all things, in accordance with His 
command, appeared good.” 


Ill 


FROM THE BOOKS AGAINST SABELLIUS. ON THE NOTION THAT MATTER IS UNGENERATED 


These certainly are not to be deemed pious who hold that matter is ungenerated, while they allow, indeed, 
that it is brought under the hand of God so far as its arrangement and regulation are concerned; for they 
do admit that, being naturally passive and pliable, it yields readily to the alterations impressed upon it by 
God. It is for them, however, to show us plainly how it can possibly be that the like and the unlike should 
be predicated as subsisting together in God and matter. For it becomes necessary thus to think of one as a 
superior to either, and that is a thought which cannot legitimately be entertained with regard to God. For 
if there is this defect of generation which is said to be the thing like in both, and if there is this point of 
difference which is conceived of besides in the two, whence has this arisen in them? If, indeed, God is the 
ungenerated, and if this defect of generation is, as we may say, His very essence, then matter cannot be 
ungenerated; for God and matter are not one and the same. But if each subsists properly and 
independently—namely, God and matter—and if the defect of generation also belongs to both, then it is 
evident that there is something different from each, and older and higher than both. But the difference of 
their contrasted constitutions is completely subversive of the idea that these can subsist on an equality 
together, and more, that this one of the two—namely, matter—can subsist of itself. For then they will have 
to furnish an explanation of the fact that, though both are supposed to be ungenerated, God is 
nevertheless impassible, immutable, imperturbable, energetic; while matter is the opposite, impressible, 
mutable, variable, alterable. And now, how can these properties harmoniously co-exist and unite? Is it that 
God has adapted Himself to the nature of the matter, and thus has skilfully wrought it? But it would be 
absurd to suppose that God works in gold, as men are wont to do, or hews or polishes stone, or puts His 
hand to any of the other arts by which different kinds of matter are made capable of receiving form and 
figure. But if, on the other hand, He has fashioned matter according to His own will, and after the dictates 
of His own wisdom, impressing upon it the rich and manifold forms produced by His own operation, then 
is this account of ours one both good and true, and still further one that establishes the position that the 
ungenerated God is the hypostasis (the life and foundation) of all things in the universe. For with this fact 
of the defect of generation it conjoins the proper mode of His being. Much, indeed, might be said in 
confutation of these teachers, but that is not what is before us at present. And if they are put alongside 
the most impious polytheists, these will seem the more pious in their speech. 


IV 
EPISTLE TO DIONYSIUS BISHOP OF ROME 


From the First Book. 


1. There certainly was not a time when God was not the Father. 


2. Neither, indeed, as though He had not brought forth these things, did God afterwards beget the Son, 
but because the Son has existence not from Himself, but from the Father. 


And after a few words he says of the Son Himself:— 


3. Being the brightness of the eternal Light, He Himself also is absolutely eternal. For since light is always 
in existence, it is manifest that its brightness also exists, because light is perceived to exist from the fact 
that it shines, and it is impossible that light should not shine. And let us once more come to illustrations. If 
the sun exists, there is also day; if nothing of this be manifest, it is impossible that the sun should be 
there. If then the sun were eternal, the day would never end; but now, for such is not really the state of 
the case, the day begins with the beginning of the sun, and ends with its ending. But God is the eternal 
Light, which has neither had a beginning, nor shall ever fail. Therefore the eternal brightness shines forth 
before Him, and co-exists with Him, in that, existing without a beginning, and always begotten, He always 
shines before Him; and He is that Wisdom which says, “I was that wherein He delighted, and I was daily 
His delight before His face at all times.” 


And a little after he thus pursues his discourse from the same point:— 


4. Since, therefore, the Father is eternal, the Son also is eternal, Light of Light. For where there is the 
begetter, there is also the offspring. And if there is no offspring, how and of what can He be the begetter? 
But both are, and always are. Since, then, God is the Light, Christ is the Brightness. And since He is a 
Spirit—for says He, “God is a Spirit”—fittingly again is Christ called Breath; for “He,” saith He, “is the 
breath of God’s power.” 


And again he says:— 


5. Moreover, the Son alone, always co-existing with the Father, and filled with Him who is, Himself also is, 
since He is of the Father. 


From the Same First Book. 


6. But when I spoke of things created, and certain works to be considered, I hastily put forward 
illustrations of such things, as it were little appropriate, when I said neither is the plant the same as the 
husbandman, nor the boat the same as the boatbuilder. But then I lingered rather upon things suitable 
and more adapted to the nature of the thing, and I unfolded in many words, by various carefully 
considered arguments, what things were more true; which things, moreover, I have set forth to you in 
another letter. And in these things I have also proved the falsehood of the charge which they bring against 
me—to wit, that I do not maintain that Christ is consubstantial with God. For although I say that I have 
never either found or read this word in the sacred Scriptures, yet other reasonings, which I immediately 
subjoined, are in no wise discrepant from this view, because I brought forward as an illustration human 
offspring, which assuredly is of the same kind as the begetter; and I said that parents are absolutely 
distinguished from their children by the fact alone that they themselves are not their children, or that it 
would assuredly be a matter of necessity that there would neither be parents nor children. But, as I said 
before, I have not the letter in my possession, on account of the present condition of affairs; otherwise I 
would have sent you the very words that I then wrote, yea, and a copy of the whole letter, and I will send 
it if at any time I shall have the opportunity. I remember, further, that I added many similitudes from 
things kindred to one another. For I said that the plant, whether it grows up from seed or from a root, is 
different from that whence it sprouted, although it is absolutely of the same nature; and similarly, that a 
river flowing from a spring takes another form and name: for that neither is the spring called the river, 
nor the river the spring, but that these are two things, and that the spring indeed is, as it were, the father, 
while the river is the water from the spring. But they feign that they do not see these things and the like 
to them which are written, as if they were blind; but they endeavour to assail me from a distance with 
expressions too carelessly used, as if they were stones, not observing that on things of which they are 
ignorant, and which require interpretation to be understood, illustrations that are not only remote, but 
even contrary, will often throw light. 


From the Same First Book. 


7. It was said above that God is the spring of all good things, but the Son was called the river flowing from 
Him; because the word is an emanation of the mind, and—to speak after human fashion—is emitted from 
the heart by the mouth. But the mind which springs forth by the tongue is different from the word which 
exists in the heart. For this latter, after it has emitted the former, remains and is what it was before; but 
the mind sent forth flies away, and is carried everywhere around, and thus each is in each although one is 
from the other, and they are one although they are two. And it is thus that the Father and the Son are said 
to be one, and to be in one another. 


From the Second Book. 


8. The individual names uttered by me can neither be separated from one another, nor parted. I spoke of 
the Father, and before I made mention of the Son I already signified Him in the Father. I added the Son; 


and the Father, even although I had not previously named Him, had already been absolutely 
comprehended in the Son. I added the Holy Spirit; but, at the same time, I conveyed under the name 
whence and by whom He proceeded. But they are ignorant that neither the Father, in that He is Father, 
can be separated from the Son, for that name is the evident ground of coherence and conjunction; nor can 
the Son be separated from the Father, for this word Father indicates association between them. And there 
is, moreover, evident a Spirit who can neither be disjoined from Him who sends, nor from Him who brings 
Him. How, then, should I who use such names think that these are absolutely divided and separated the 
one from the other? 


After a few words he adds:— 


9. Thus, indeed, we expand the indivisible Unity into a Trinity; and again we contract the Trinity, which 
cannot be diminished, into a Unity. 


From the Same Second Book. 


10. But if any quibbler, from the fact that I said that God is the Maker and Creator of all things, thinks 
that I said that He is also Creator of Christ, let him observe that I first called Him Father, in which word 
the Son also is at the same time expressed. For after I called the Father the Creator, I added, Neither is 
He the Father of those things whereof He is Creator, if He who begot is properly understood to be a 
Father (for we will consider the latitude of this word Father in what follows). Nor is a maker a father, if it 
is only a framer who is called a maker. For among the Greeks, they who are wise are said to be makers of 
their books. The apostle also says, “a doer (scil. maker) of the law.” Moreover, of matters of the heart, of 
which kind are virtue and vice, men are called doers (scil. makers); after which manner God said, “I 
expected that it should make judgment, but it made iniquity.” 


11. That neither must this saying be thus blamed; for he says that he used the name of Maker on account 
of the flesh which the Word had assumed, and which certainly was made. But if any one should suspect 
that that had been said of the Word, even this also was to be heard without contentiousness. For as I do 
not think that the Word was a thing made, so I do not say that God was its Maker, but its Father. Yet still, if 
at any time, discoursing of the Son, I may have casually said that God was His Maker, even this mode of 
speaking would not be without defence. For the wise men among the Greeks call themselves the makers 
of their books, although the same are fathers of their books. Moreover, divine Scripture calls us makers of 
those motions which proceed from the heart, when it calls us doers of the law of judgment and of justice. 


From the Same Second Book. 


12. In the beginning was the Word. But that was not the Word which produced the Word. For “the Word 
was with God.” The Lord is Wisdom; it was not therefore Wisdom that produced Wisdom; for “I was that” 
says He, “wherein He delighted.” Christ is truth; but “blessed,” says He, “is the God of truth.” 


From the Third Book. 


13. Life is begotten of life in the same way as the river has flowed forth from the spring, and the brilliant 
light is ignited from the inextinguishable light. 


From the Fourth Book. 


14. Even as our mind emits from itself a word,—as says the prophet, “My heart hath uttered forth a good 
word,”—and each of the two is distinct the one from the other, and maintaining a peculiar place, and one 
that is distinguished from the other; since the former indeed abides and is stirred in the heart, while the 
latter has its place in the tongue and in the mouth. And yet they are not apart from one another, nor 
deprived of one another; neither is the mind without the word, nor is the word without the mind; but the 
mind makes the word and appears in the word, and the word exhibits the mind wherein it was made. And 
the mind indeed is, as it were, the word immanent, while the word is the mind breaking forth. The mind 
passes into the word, and the word transmits the mind to the surrounding hearers; and thus the mind by 
means of the word takes its place in the souls of the hearers, entering in at the same time as the word. 
And indeed the mind is, as it were, the father of the word, existing in itself; but the word is as the son of 
the mind, and cannot be made before it nor without it, but exists with it, whence it has taken its seed and 
origin. In the same manner, also, the Almighty Father and Universal Mind has before all things the Son, 
the Word, and the discourse, as the interpreter and messenger of Himself. 


About the Middle of the Treatise. 


15. If, from the fact that there are three hypostases, they say that they are divided, there are three 
whether they like it or no, or else let them get rid of the divine Trinity altogether. 


And Again: 


For on this account after the Unity there is also the most divine Trinity. 


The Conclusion of the Entire Treatise. 


16. In accordance with all these things, the form, moreover, and rule being received from the elders who 
have lived before us, we also, with a voice in accordance with them, will both acquit ourselves of thanks to 
you, and of the letter which we are now writing. And to God the Father, and His Son our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with the Holy Spirit, be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 


Vv 


THE EPISTLE TO BISHOP BASILIDES 


CANON I 


Dionysius to Basilides, my beloved son, and my brother, a fellow-minister with me in holy things, and an 
obedient servant of God, in the Lord greeting. 


You have sent to me, most faithful and accomplished son, in order to inquire what is the proper hour for 
bringing the fast to a close on the day of Pentecost. For you say that there are some of the brethren who 
hold that that should be done at cockcrow, and others who hold that it should be at nightfall. For the 
brethren in Rome, as they say, wait for the cock; whereas, regarding those here, you told us that they 
would have it earlier. And it is your anxious desire, accordingly, to have the hour presented accurately, 
and determined with perfect exactness, which indeed is a matter of difficulty and uncertainty. However, it 
will be acknowledged cordially by all, that from the date of the resurrection of our Lord, those who up to 
that time have been humbling their souls with fastings, ought at once to begin their festal joy and 
gladness. But in what you have written to me you have made out very clearly, and with an intelligent 
understanding of the Holy Scriptures, that no very exact account seems to be offered in them of the hour 
at which He rose. For the evangelists have given different descriptions of the parties who came to the 
sepulchre one after another, and all have declared that they found the Lord risen already. It was “in the 
end of the Sabbath,” as Matthew has said; it was “early, when it was yet dark,” as John writes; it was “very 
early in the morning,” as Luke puts it; and it was “very early in the morning, at the rising of the sun,” as 
Mark tells us. Thus no one has shown us clearly the exact time when He rose. It is admitted, however, that 
those who came to the sepulchre in the end of the Sabbath, as it began to dawn toward the first day of the 
week, found Him no longer lying in it. And let us not suppose that the evangelists disagree or contradict 
each other. But even although there may seem to be some small difficulty as to the subject of our inquiry, 
if they all agree that the light of the world, our Lord, rose on that one night, while they differ with respect 
to the hour, we may well seek with wise and faithful mind to harmonize their statements. The narrative by 
Matthew then, runs thus: “In the end of the Sabbath as it began to dawn toward the first day of the week, 
came Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, to see the sepulchre. And, behold, there was a great 
earthquake: for the angel of the Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled back the stone, and 
sat upon it. And his countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow: and for fear of him the 
keepers did shake, and became as dead men. And the angel answered and said unto the women, Fear not 
ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, which was crucified. He is not here; for He is risen, as He said.” Now 
this phrase “in the end” will be thought by some to signify, according to the common use of the word, the 
evening of the Sabbath; while others, with a better perception of the fact, will say that it does not indicate 
that, but a late hour in the night, as the phrase “in the end” denotes slowness and length of time. Also 
because he speaks of night, and not of evening, he has added the words, “as it began to dawn toward the 
first day of the week.” And the parties here did not come yet, as the others say, “bearing spices,” but “to 
see the sepulchre;” and they discovered the occurrence of the earthquake, and the angel sitting upon the 
stone, and heard from him the declaration, “He is not here, He is risen.” And to the same effect is the 
testimony of John. “The first day of the week,” says he, “came Mary Magdalene early, when it was yet 
dark, unto the sepulchre, and seeth the stone taken away from the sepulchre.” Only, according to this 
“when it was yet dark,” she had come in advance. And Luke says: “They rested the Sabbath-day, according 
to the commandment. Now, upon the first day of the week, very early in the morning, they came unto the 
sepulchre, bringing the spices which they had prepared; and they found the stone rolled away from the 
sepulchre.” This phrase “very early in the morning” probably indicates the early dawn of the first day of 
the week; and thus, when the Sabbath itself was wholly past, and also the whole night succeeding it, and 
when another day had begun, they came, bringing spices and myrrh, and then it became apparent that He 
had already risen long before. And Mark follows this, and says: “They had bought sweet spices, in order 
that they might come and anoint Him. And very early (in the morning), the first day of the week, they 
come unto the sepulchre at the rising of the sun.” For this evangelist also has used the term “very early,” 
which is just the same as the “very early in the morning” employed by the former; and he has added, “at 
the rising of the sun.” Thus they set out, and took their way first when it was “very early in the morning,” 
or (as Mark says) when it was “very early;” but on the road, and by their stay at the sepulchre, they spent 
the time till it was sunrise. And then the young man clad in white said to them, “He is risen, He is not 
here.” As the case stands thus, we make the following statement and explanation to those who seek an 
exact account of the specific hour, or half-hour, or quarter of an hour, at which it is proper to begin their 
rejoicing over our Lord’s rising from the dead. Those who are too hasty, and give up even before midnight, 
we reprehend as remiss and intemperate, and as almost breaking off from their course in their 
precipitation, for it is a wise man’s word, “That is not little in life which is within a little.” And those who 


hold out and continue for a very long time, and persevere even on to the fourth watch, which is also the 
time at which our Saviour manifested Himself walking upon the sea to those who were then on the deep, 
we receive as noble and laborious disciples. On those, again, who pause and refresh themselves in the 
course as they are moved or as they are able, let us not press very hard: for all do not carry out the six 
days of fasting either equally or alike; but some pass even all the days as a fast, remaining without food 
through the whole; while others take but two, and others three, and others four, and others not even one. 
And to those who have laboured painfully through these protracted fasts. and have thereafter become 
exhausted and well-nigh undone, pardon ought to be extended if they are somewhat precipitate in taking 
food. But if there are any who not only decline such protracted fasting, but refuse at the first to fast at all, 
and rather indulge themselves luxuriously during the first four days, and then when they reach the last 
two days—viz., the preparation and the Sabbath—fast with due rigour during these, and these alone, and 
think that they do something grand and brilliant if they hold out till the morning, I cannot think that they 
have gone through the time on equal terms with those who have been practising the same during several 
days before. This is the counsel which, in accordance with my apprehension of the question, I have offered 
you in writing on these matters. 


CANON II 


The question touching women in the time of their separation, whether it is proper for them when in such a 
condition to enter the house of God, I consider a superfluous inquiry. For I do not think that, if they are 
believing and pious women, they will themselves be rash enough in such a condition either to approach 
the holy table or to touch the body and blood of the Lord. Certainly the woman who had the issue of blood 
of twelve years’ standing did not touch the Lord Himself, but only the hem of His garment, with a view to 
her cure. For to pray, however a person may be situated, and to remember the Lord, in whatever condition 
a person may be, and to offer up petitions for the obtaining of help, are exercises altogether blameless. 
But the individual who is not perfectly pure both in soul and in body, shall be interdicted from 
approaching the holy of holies. 


CANON III 


Moreover, those who are competent, and who are advanced in years, ought to be judges of themselves in 
these matters. For that it is proper to abstain from each other by consent, in order that they may be free 
for a season to give themselves to prayer, and then come together again, they have heard from Paul in his 
epistle. 


CANON IV 


As to those who are overtaken by an involuntary flux in the night-time, let such follow the testimony of 
their own conscience, and consider themselves as to whether they are doubtfully minded in this matter or 
not. And he that doubteth in the matter of meats, the apostle tells us, “is damned if he eat.” In these 
things, therefore, let every one who approaches God be of a good conscience, and of a proper confidence, 
so far as his own judgment is concerned. And, indeed, it is in order to show your regard for us (for you are 
not ignorant, beloved,) that you have proposed these questions to us, making us of one mind, as indeed we 
are, and of one spirit with yourself. And I, for my part, have thus set forth my opinions in public, not as a 
teacher, but only as it becomes us with all simplicity to confer with each other. And when you have 
examined this opinion of mine, my most intelligent son, you will write back to me your notion of these 
matters, and let me know whatever may seem to you to be just and preferable, and whether you approve 
of my judgment in these things. That it may fare well with you, my beloved son, as you minister to the 
Lord in peace, is my prayer. 


Part II 


Containing Epistles, or Fragments of Epistles 


EPISTLE I 
TO DOMITIUS AND DIDYMUS 


1. But it would be a superfluous task for me to mention by name our (martyr) friends, who are numerous 
and at the same time unknown to you. Only understand that they include men and women, both young 
men and old, both maidens and aged matrons, both soldiers and private citizens,—every class and every 
age, of whom some have suffered by stripes and fire, and some by the sword, and have won the victory 
and received their crowns. In the case of others, however, even a very long lifetime has not proved 
sufficient to secure their appearance as men acceptable to the Lord; as indeed in my own case too, that 
sufficient time has not shown itself up to the present. Wherefore He has preserved me for another 
convenient season, of which He knows Himself, as He says: “In an acceptable time have I heard thee, and 
in a day of salvation have I helped thee.” 


2. Since, however, you have been inquiring about what has befallen us, and wish to be informed as to how 
we have fared, you have got a full report of our fortunes; how when we—that is to say, Gains, and myself, 
and Faustus, and Peter, and Paul—were led off as prisoners by the centurion and the magistrates, and the 
soldiers and other attendants accompanying them, there came upon us certain parties from Mareotis, who 
dragged us with them against our will, and though we were disinclined to follow them, and carried us 
away by force; and how Gaius and Peter and myself have been separated from our other brethren, and 
shut up alone in a desert and sterile place in Libya, at a distance of three days’ journey from Paraetonium. 


3. And a little further on, he proceeds thus:—And they concealed themselves in the city, and secretly 
visited the brethren. I refer to the presbyters Maximus, Dioscorus, Demetrius, and Lucius. For Faustinus 
and Aquila, who are persons of greater prominence in the world, are wandering about in Egypt. I specify 
also the deacons who survived those who died in the sickness, viz., Faustus, Eusebius, and Chaeremon. 
And of Eusebius I speak as one whom the Lord strengthened from the beginning, and qualified for the 
task of discharging energetically the services due to the confessors who are in prison, and of executing 
the perilous office of dressing out and burying the bodies of those perfected and blessed martyrs. For 
even up to the present day the governor does not cease to put to death, in a cruel manner, as I have 
already said, some of those who are brought before him; while he wears others out by torture, and wastes 
others away with imprisonment and bonds, commanding also that no one shall approach them and making 
strict scrutiny lest any one should be seen to do so. And nevertheless God imparts relief to the oppressed 
by the tender kindness and earnestness of the brethren. 


EPISTLE II 
TO NOVATUS 


Dionysius to Novatus his brother, greeting. If you were carried on against your will, as you say, you will 
show that such has been the case by your voluntary retirement. For it would have been but dutiful to have 
suffered any kind of ill, so as to avoid rending the Church of God. And a martyrdom borne for the sake of 
preventing a division of the Church, would not have been more inglorious than one endured for refusing 
to worship idols; nay, in my opinion at least, the former would have been a nobler thing than the latter. For 
in the one case a person gives such a testimony simply for his own individual soul, whereas in the other 
case he is a witness for the whole Church. And now, if you can persuade or constrain the brethren to come 
to be of one mind again, your uprightness will be superior to your error; and the latter will not be charged 
against you, while the former will be commended in you. But if you cannot prevail so far with your 
recusant brethren, see to it that you save your own soul. My wish is, that in the Lord you may fare well as 
you study peace. 


EPISTLE III 


TO FABIUS, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH 


1. The persecution with us did not commence with the imperial edict, but preceded it by a whole year. And 
a certain prophet and poet, an enemy to this city, whatever else he was, had previously roused and 
exasperated against us the masses of the heathen, inflaming them anew with the fires of their native 
superstition. Excited by him, and finding full liberty for the perpetration of wickedness, they reckoned this 


the only piety and service to their demons, namely, our slaughter. 


2. First, then, they seized an old man of the name of Metras, and commanded him to utter words of 
impiety; and as he refused, they beat his body with clubs, and lacerated his face and eyes with sharp 
reeds, and then dragged him off to the suburbs and stoned him there. Next they carried off a woman 
named Quinta, who was a believer, to an idol temple, and compelled her to worship the idol; and when she 
turned away from it, and showed how she detested it, they bound her feet and dragged her through the 
whole city along the rough stone-paved streets, knocking her at the same time against the millstones, and 
scourging her, until they brought her to the same place, and stoned her also there. Then with one impulse 
they all rushed upon the houses of the God-fearing, and whatever pious persons any of them knew 
individually as neighbours, after these they hurried and bore them with them, and robbed and plundered 
them, setting aside the more valuable portions of their property for themselves, and scattering about the 
commoner articles, and such as were made of wood, and burning them on the roads, so that they made 
these parts present the spectacle of a city taken by the enemy. The brethren, however, simply gave way 
and withdrew, and, like those to whom Paul bears witness, they took the spoiling of their goods with joy. 
And I know not that any of them—except possibly some solitary individual who may have chanced to fall 
into their hands—thus far has denied the Lord. 


3. But they also seized that most admirable virgin Apollonia, then in advanced life, and knocked out all her 
teeth, and cut her jaws; and then kindling a fire before the city, they threatened to burn her alive unless 
she would repeat along with them their expressions of impiety. And although she seemed to deprecate her 
fate for a little, on being let go, she leaped eagerly into the fire and was consumed. They also laid hold of 
a certain Serapion in his own house; and after torturing him with severe cruelties, and breaking all his 
limbs, they dashed him headlong from an upper storey to the ground. And there was no road, no 
thoroughfare, no lane even, where we could walk, whether by night or by day; for at all times and in every 
place they all kept crying out, that if any one should refuse to repeat their blasphemous expressions, he 
must be at once dragged off and burnt. These inflictions were carried rigorously on for a considerable 
time in this manner. But when the insurrection and the civil war in due time overtook these wretched 
people, that diverted their savage cruelty from us, and turned it against themselves. And we enjoyed a 
little breathing time, as long as leisure failed them for exercising their fury against us. 


4. But speedily was the change from that more kindly reign announced to us; and great was the terror of 
threatening that was now made to reach us. Already, indeed, the edict had arrived; and it was of sucha 
tenor as almost perfectly to correspond with what was intimated to us beforetime by our Lord, setting 
before us the most dreadful horrors, so as, if that were possible, to cause the very elect to stumble. All 
verily were greatly alarmed, and of the more notable there were some, and these a large number, who 
speedily accommodated themselves to the decree in fear; others, who were engaged in the public service, 
were drawn into compliance by the very necessities of their official duties; others were dragged on to it by 
their friends, and on being called by name approached the impure and unholy sacrifices; others yielded 
pale and trembling, as if they were not to offer sacrifice, but to be themselves the sacrifices and victims 
for the idols, so that they were jeered by the large multitude surrounding the scene, and made it plain to 
all that they were too cowardly either to face death or to offer the sacrifices. But there were others who 
hurried up to the altars with greater alacrity, stoutly asserting that they had never been Christians at all 
before; of whom our Lord’s prophetic declaration holds most true, that it will be hard for such to be saved. 
Of the rest, some followed one or other of these parties already mentioned; some fled, and some were 
seized. And of these, some went as far in keeping their faith as bonds and imprisonment; and certain 
persons among them endured imprisonment even for several days, and then after all abjured the faith 
before coming into the court of justice; while others, after holding out against the torture for a time, sank 
before the prospect of further sufferings. 


5. But there were also others, stedfast and blessed pillars of the Lord, who, receiving strength from 
Himself, and obtaining power and vigour worthy of and commensurate with the force of the faith that was 
in themselves, have proved admirable witnesses for His kingdom. And of these the first was Julianus, a 
man suffering from gout, and able neither to stand nor to walk, who was arranged along with two other 
men who carried him. Of these two persons, the one immediately denied Christ; but the other, a person 
named Cronion, and surnamed Eunus, and together with him the aged Julianus himself, confessed the 
Lord, and were carried on camels through the whole city, which is, as you know, a very large one, and 
were scourged in that elevated position, and finally were consumed in a tremendous fire, while the whole 
populace surrounded them. And a certain soldier who stood by them when they were led away to 
execution, and who opposed the wanton insolence of the people, was pursued by the outcries they raised 
against him; and this most courageous soldier of God, Besas by name, was arranged; and after bearing 
himself most nobly in that mighty conflict on behalf of piety, he was beheaded. And another individual, 
who was by birth a Libyan, and who at once in name and in real blessedness was also a true Macar, 
although much was tried by the judge to persuade him to make a denial, did not yield, and was 
consequently burned alive. And these were succeeded by Epimachus and Alexander, who, after a long 
time spent in chains, and after suffering countless agonies and inflictions of the scraper and the scourge, 
were also burnt to ashes in an immense fire. 


6. And along with these there were four women. Among them was Ammonarium, a pious virgin, who was 


tortured for a very long time by the judge in a most relentless manner, because she declared plainly from 
the first that she would utter none of the things which he commanded her to repeat; and after she had 
made good her profession she was led off to execution. The others were the most venerable and aged 
Mercuria, and Dionysia, who had been the mother of many children, and yet did not love her offspring 
better than her Lord. These, when the governor was ashamed to subject them any further to profitless 
torments, and thus to see himself beaten by women, died by the sword, without more experience of 
tortures. For truly their champion Ammonarium had received tortures for them all. 


7. Heron also, and Ater, and Isidorus who were Egyptians, and along with them Dioscorus, a boy of about 
fifteen years of age, were delivered up. And though at first he, the judge, tried to deceive the youth with 
fair speeches, thinking he could easily seduce him, and then attempted also to compel him by force of 
tortures, fancying he might be made to yield without much difficulty in that way, Dioscorus neither 
submitted to his persuasions nor gave way to his terrors. And the rest, after their bodies had been 
lacerated in a most savage manner, and their stedfastness had nevertheless been maintained, he 
consigned also to the flames. But Dioscorus he dismissed, wondering at the distinguished appearance he 
had made in public, and at the extreme wisdom of the answers he gave to his interrogations, and 
declaring that, on account of his age, he granted him further time for repentance. And this most godly 
Dioscorus is with us at present, tarrying for a greater conflict and a more lengthened contest. A certain 
person of the name of Nemesion, too, who was also an Egyptian, was falsely accused of being a 
companion of robbers; and after he had cleared himself of this charge before the centurion, and proved it 
to be a most unnatural calumny, he was informed against as a Christian, and had to come as a prisoner 
before the governor. And that most unrighteous magistrate inflicted on him a punishment twice as severe 
as that to which the robbers were subjected, making him suffer both tortures and scourgings, and then 
consigning him to the fire between the robbers. Thus the blessed martyr was honoured after the pattern 
of Christ. 


8. There was also a body of soldiers, including Ammon, and Zeno, and Ptolemy, and Ingenuus, and along 
with them an old man, Theophilus, who had taken up their position in a mass in front of the tribunal; and 
when a certain person was standing his trial as a Christian, and was already inclining to make a denial, 
these stood round about and ground their teeth, and made signs with their faces, and stretched out their 
hands, and made all manner of gestures with their bodies. And while the attention of all was directed to 
them, before any could lay hold of them, they ran quickly up to the bench of judgment and declared 
themselves to be Christians, and made such an impression that the governor and his associates were filled 
with fear; and those who were under trial seemed to be most courageous in the prospect of what they 
were to suffer, while the judges themselves trembled. These, then, went with a high spirit from the 
tribunals, and exulted in their testimony, God Himself causing them to triumph gloriously. 


9. Moreover, others in large numbers were torn asunder by the heathen throughout the cities and villages. 
Of one of these I shall give some account, as an example. Ischyrion served one of the rulers in the capacity 
of steward for stated wages. His employer ordered this man to offer sacrifice; and on his refusal to do so, 
he abused him. When he persisted in his non-compliance, his master treated him with contumely; and 
when he still held out, he took a huge stick and thrust it through his bowels and heart, and slew him. Why 
should I mention the multitudes of those who had to wander about in desert places and upon the 
mountains, and who were cut off by hunger, and thirst, and cold, and sickness, and robbers, and wild 
beasts? The survivors of such are the witnesses of their election and their victory. One circumstance, 
however, I shall subjoin as an illustration of these things. There was a certain very aged person of the 
name of Chaeremon, bishop of the place called the city of the Nile. He fled along with his partner to the 
Arabian mountain, and never returned. The brethren, too, were unable to discover anything of them, 
although they made frequent search; and they never could find either the men themselves, or their bodies. 
Many were also carried off as slaves by the barbarous Saracens to that same Arabian mount. Some of 
these were ransomed with difficulty, and only by paying a great sum of money; others of them have not 
been ransomed to this day. And these facts I have related, brother, not without a purpose, but in order 
that you may know how many and how terrible are the ills that have befallen us; which troubles also will 
be best understood by those who have had most experience of them. 


10. Those sainted martyrs, accordingly, who were once with us, and who now are seated with Christ, and 
are sharers in His kingdom, and partakers with Him in His judgment and who act as His judicial 
assessors, received there certain of the brethren who had fallen away, and who had become chargeable 
with sacrificing to the idols. And as they saw that the conversion and repentance of such might be 
acceptable to Him who desires not at all the death of the sinner, but rather his repentance, they proved 
their sincerity, and received them, and brought them together again, and assembled with them, and had 
fellowship with them in their prayers and at their festivals. What advice then, brethren, do you give us as 
regards these? What should we do? Are we to stand forth and act with the decision and judgment which 
those (martyrs) formed, and to observe the same graciousness with them, and to deal so kindly with those 
toward whom they showed such compassion? or are we to treat their decision as an unrighteous one, and 
to constitute ourselves judges of their opinion on such subjects, and to throw clemency into tears, and to 
overturn the established order? 


11. But I shall give a more particular account of one case here which occurred among us: There was with 


us a certain Serapion, an aged believer. He had spent his long life blamelessly, but had fallen in the time 
of trial (the persecution). Often did this man pray (for absolution), and no one gave heed to him; for he 
had sacrificed to the idols. Falling sick, he continued three successive days dumb and senseless. 
Recovering a little on the fourth day, he called to him his grandchild, and said, “My son, how long do you 
detain me? Hasten, I entreat you, and absolve me quickly. Summon one of the presbyters to me.” And 
when he had said this, he became speechless again. The boy ran for the presbyter; but it was night, and 
the man was sick, and was consequently unable to come. But as an injunction had been issued by me, that 
persons at the point of death, if they requested it then, and especially if they had earnestly sought it 
before, should be absolved, in order that they might depart this life in cheerful hope, he gave the boy a 
small portion of the Eucharist, telling him to steep it in water and drop it into the old man’s mouth. The 
boy returned bearing the portion; and as he came near, and before he had yet entered, Serapion again 
recovered, and said, “You have come, my child, and the presbyter was unable to come; but do quickly 
what you were instructed to do, and so let me depart.” The boy steeped the morsel in water, and at once 
dropped it into the (old man’s) mouth; and after he had swallowed a little of it, he forthwith gave up the 
ghost. Was he not then manifestly preserved? and did he not continue in life just until he could be 
absolved, and until through the wiping away of his sins he could be acknowledged for the many good acts 
he had done? 


EPISTLE IV 
TO CORNELIUS THE ROMAN BISHOP 


In addition to all these, he writes likewise to Cornelius at Rome after receiving his Epistle against 
Novatus. And in that letter he also shows that he had been invited by Helenus, bishop in Tarsus of Cilicia, 
and by the others who were with him—namely, Firmilian, bishop in Cappadocia, and Theoctistus in 
Palestine—to meet them at the Council of Antioch, where certain persons were attempting to establish the 
schism of Novatus. In addition to this, he writes that it was reported to him that Fabius was dead, and that 
Demetrianus was appointed his successor in the bishopric of the church at Antioch. He writes also 
respecting the bishop in Jerusalem, expressing himself in these very words: “And the blessed Alexander, 
having been cast into prison, went to his rest in blessedness.” 


EPISTLE V 


WHICH IS THE FIRST ON THE SUBJECT OF BAPTISM ADDRESSED TO STEPHEN, BISHOP OF ROME 


Understand, however, my brother, that all the churches located in the east, and also in remoter districts, 
that were formerly in a state of division, are now made one again; and all those at the head of the 
churches everywhere are of one mind, and rejoice exceedingly at the peace which has been restored 
beyond all expectation. I may mention Demetrianus in Antioch; Theoctistus in Caesareia; Mazabanes in 
AElia, the successor of the deceased Alexander; Marinus in Tyre; Heliodorus in Laodicea, the successor of 
the deceased Thelymidres; Helenus in Tarsus, and with him all the churches of Cilicia; and Firmilian and 
all Cappadocia. For I have named only the more illustrious of the bishops, so as neither to make my epistle 
too long, nor to render my discourse too heavy for you. All the districts of Syria, however, and of Arabia, to 
the brethren in which you from time to time have been forwarding supplies and at present have sent 
letters, and Mesopotamia too, and Pontus, and Syria, and, to speak in brief, all parties, are everywhere 
rejoicing at the unanimity and brotherly love now established, and are glorifying God for the same. 


The Same, Otherwise Rendered. 


But know, my brother, that all the churches throughout the East, and those that are placed beyond, which 
formerly were separated, are now at length returned to unity; and all the presidents of the churches 
everywhere think one and the same thing, and rejoice with incredible joy on account of the unlooked-for 
return of peace: to wit, Demetrianus in Antioch; Theoctistus in Caesarea; Mazabenes in AElia, after the 
death of Alexander; Marinus in Tyre; Heliodorus in Laodicea, after the death of Thelymidres; Helenus in 
Tarsus, and all the churches of Cilicia; Firmilianus, with all Cappadocia. And I have named only the more 
illustrious bishops, lest by chance my letter should be made too prolix, and my address too wearisome. 
The whole of the Syrias, indeed, and Arabia, to which you now and then send help, and to which you have 
now written letters; Mesopotamia also, and Pontus, and Bithynia; and, to comprise all in one word, all the 
lands everywhere, are rejoicing, praising God on account of this concord and brotherly charity. 


EPISTLE VI 


TO SIXTUS, BISHOP 


1. Previously, indeed, (Stephen) had written letters about Helanus and Firmilianus, and about all who 
were established throughout Cilicia and Cappadocia, and all the neighbouring provinces, giving them to 
understand that for that same reason he would depart from their communion, because they rebaptized 
heretics. And consider the seriousness of the matter. For, indeed, in the most considerable councils of the 
bishops, as I hear, it has been decreed that they who come from heresy should first be trained in Catholic 


doctrine, and then should be cleansed by baptism from the filth of the old and impure leaven. Asking and 
calling him to witness on all these matters, I sent letters. 


And a little after Dionysius proceeds:— 


2. And, moreover, to our beloved co-presbyters Dionysius and Philemon, who before agreed with Stephen, 
and had written to me about the same matters, I wrote previously in few words, but now I have written 
again more at length. 


In the same letter, says Eusebius, he informs Xystus of the Sabellian heretics, that they were gaining 
ground at that time, in these words:— 


3. For since of the doctrine, which lately has been set on foot at Ptolemais, a city of Pentapolis, impious 
and full of blasphemy against Almighty God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; full of unbelief and 
perfidy towards His only begotten Son and the first-born of every creature, the Word made man, and 
which takes away the perception of the Holy Spirit,—on either side both letters were brought to me, and 
brethren had come to discuss it, setting forth more plainly as much as by God’s gift I was able,—I wrote 
certain letters, copies of which I have sent to thee. 


EPISTLE VII 


TO PHILEMON, A PRESBYTER 


I indeed gave attention to reading the books and carefully studying the traditions of heretics, to the extent 
indeed of corrupting my soul with their execrable opinions; yet receiving from them this advantage, that I 
could refute them in my own mind, and detested them more heartily than ever. And when a certain 
brother of the order of presbyters sought to deter me, and feared lest I should be involved in the same 
wicked filthiness, because he said that my mind would be contaminated, and indeed with truth, as I myself 
perceived, I was strengthened by a vision that was sent me from God. And a word spoken to me, expressly 
commanded me, saying, Read everything which shall come into thy hands, for thou art fit to do so, who 
correctest and provest each one; and from them to thee first of all has appeared the cause and the 
occasion of believing. I received this vision as being what was in accordance with the apostolic word, 
which thus urges all who are endowed with greater virtue, “Be ye skilful money-changers.” 


Then, says Eusebius, he subjoins some things parenthetically about all heresies:— 


This rule and form I have received from our blessed Father Heraclus: For thou, who came from heresies, 
even if they had fallen away from the Church, much rather if they had not fallen away, but when they were 
seen to frequent the assemblies of the faithful, were charged with going to hear the teachers of perverse 
doctrine, and ejected from the Church, he did not admit after many prayers, before they had openly and 
publicly narrated whatever things they had heard from their adversaries. Then he received them at length 
to the assemblies of the faithful, by no means asking of them to receive baptism anew. Because they had 
already previously received the Holy Spirit from that very baptism. 


Once more, this question being thoroughly ventilated, he adds:— 


I learned this besides, that this custom is not now first of all imported among the Africans alone; but 
moreover, long before, in the times of former bishops, among most populous churches, and that when 
synods of the brethren of Iconium and Synades were held, it also pleased as many as possible, I should be 
unwilling, by overturning their judgments, to throw them into strifes and contentious. For it is written, 
“Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour’s landmark, which thy fathers have placed.” 


EPISTLE VII 
TO DIONYSIUS 


For we rightly repulse Novatian, who has rent the Church, and has drawn away some of the brethren to 
impiety and blasphemies; who has brought into the world a most impious doctrine concerning God, and 
calumniates our most merciful Lord Jesus Christ as if He were unmerciful; and besides all these things, 
holds the sacred laver as of no effect, and rejects it, and overturns faith and confession, which are put 
before baptism, and utterly drives away the Holy Spirit from them, even if any hope subsists either that 
He would abide in them, or that He should return to them. 


EPISTLE IX 
TO SIXTUS II 


For truly, brother, I have need of advice, and I crave your judgment, lest perchance I should be mistaken 
upon the matters which in such wise happen to me. One of the brethren who come together to the church, 
who for some time has been esteemed as a believer, and who before my ordination, and, if I am not 


deceived, before even the episcopate of Heraclas himself, had been a partaker of the assembly of the 
faithful, when he had been concerned in the baptism of those who were lately baptized, and had heard the 
interrogatories and their answers, came to me in tears, and bewailing his lot. And throwing himself at my 
feet, he began to confess and to protest that this baptism by which he had been initiated among heretics 
was not of this kind, nor had it anything whatever in common with this of ours, because that it was full of 
blasphemy and impiety. And he said that his soul was pierced with a very bitter sense of sorrow, and that 
he did not dare even to lift up his eyes to God, because he had been initiated by those wicked words and 
things. Wherefore he besought that, by this purest laver, he might be endowed with adoption and grace. 
And I, indeed, have not dared to do this; but I have said that the long course of communion had been 
sufficient for this. For I should not dare to renew afresh, after all, one who had heard the giving of thanks, 
and who had answered with others Amen; who had stood at the holy table, and had stretched forth his 
hands to receive the blessed food, and had received it, and for a very long time had been a partaker of the 
body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. Henceforth I bade him be of good courage, and approach to the 
sacred elements with a firm faith and a good conscience, and become a partaker of them. But he makes 
no end of his wailing, and shrinks from approaching to the table; and scarcely, when entreated, can he 
bear to be present at the prayers. 


EPISTLE X 
AGAINST BISHOP GERMANUS 


1. Now I speak also before God, and He knoweth that I lie not: it was not by my own choice, neither was it 
without divine instruction, that I took to flight. But at an earlier period, indeed, when the edict for the 
persecution under Decius was determined upon, Sabinus at that very hour sent a certain Frumentarius to 
make search for me. And I remained in the house for four days, expecting the arrival of this Frumentarius. 
But he went about examining all other places, the roads, the rivers, the fields, where he suspected that I 
should either conceal myself or travel. And he was smitten with a kind of blindness, and never lighted on 
the house; for he never supposed that I should tarry at home when under pursuit. Then, barely after the 
lapse of four days, God giving me instruction to remove, and opening the way for me in a manner beyond 
all expectation, my domestics and I, and a considerable number of the brethren, effected an exit together. 
And that this was brought about by the providence of God, was made plain by what followed: in which also 
we have been perhaps of some service to certain parties. 


2. Then, after a certain break, he narrates the events which befell him after his flight, subjoining the 
following statement:—Now about sunset I was seized, along with those who were with me, by the soldiers, 
and was carried off to Taposiris. But by the providence of God, it happened that Timotheus was not 
present with me then, nor indeed had he been apprehended at all. Reaching the place later, he found the 
house deserted, and officials keeping guard over it, and ourselves borne into slavery. 


3. And after some other matters, he proceeds thus:—And what was the method of this marvellous 
disposition of Providence in his case? For the real facts shall be related. When Timotheus was fleeing in 
great perturbation, he was met by a man from the country. This person asked the reason for his haste, and 
he told him the truth plainly. Then the man (he was on his way at the time to take part in certain marriage 
festivities; for it is their custom to spend the whole night in such gatherings), on hearing the fact, held on 
his course to the scene of the rejoicings, and went in and narrated the circumstances to those who were 
seated at the feast; and with a single impulse, as if it had been at a given watchword, they all started up, 
and came on all in a rush, and with the utmost speed. Hurrying up to us, they raised a shout; and as the 
soldiers who were guarding us took at once to flight, they came upon us, stretched as we were upon the 
bare couches. For my part, as God knows, I took them at first to be robbers who had come to plunder and 
pillage us; and remaining on the bedstead on which I was lying naked, save only that I had on my linen 
underclothing, I offered them the rest of my dress as it lay beside me. But they bade me get up and take 
my departure as quickly as I could. Then I understood the purpose of their coming, and cried, entreated, 
and implored them to go away and leave us alone; and I begged that, if they wished to do us any good, 
they might anticipate those who led me captive, and strike off my head. And while I was uttering such 
vociferations, as those who were my comrades and partners in all these things know, they began to lift me 
up by force. And I threw myself down on my back upon the ground; but they seized me by the hands and 
feet, and dragged me away, and bore me forth. And those who were witnesses of all these things followed 
me,—namely, Caius, Faustus, Peter, and Paul. These men also took me up, and hurried me off out of the 
little town, and set me on an ass without saddle, and in that fashion carried me away. 


4. I fear that I run the risk of being charged with great folly and senselessness, placed as I am under the 
necessity of giving a narrative of the wonderful dispensation of God’s providence in our case. Since, 
however, as one says, it is good to keep close the secret of a king, but it is honourable to reveal the works 
of God, I shall come to close quarters with the violence of Germanus. I came to AEmilianus not alone; for 
there accompanied me also my co-presbyter Maximus, and the deacons Faustus and Eusebius and 
Chaeremon; and one of the brethren who had come from Rome went also with us. AEmilianus, then, did 
not lead off by saying to me, “Hold no assemblies.” That was indeed a thing superfluous for him to do, and 
the last thing which one would do who meant to go back to what was first and of prime importance: for his 
concern was not about our gathering others together in assembly, but about our not being Christians 


ourselves. From this, therefore, he commanded me to desist, thinking, doubtless, that if I myself should 
recant, the others would also follow me in that. But I answered him neither unreasonably nor in many 
words, “We must obey God rather than men.” Moreover, I testified openly that I worshipped the only true 
God and none other, and that I could neither alter that position nor ever cease to be a Christian. 
Thereupon he ordered us to go away to a village near the desert, called Cephro. 


5. Hear also the words which were uttered by both of us as they have been put on record. When 
Dionysius, and Faustus, and Maximus, and Marcellus, and Chaeremon had been placed at the bar, 
AEmilianus, as prefect, said: “I have reasoned with you verily in free speech, on the clemency of our 
sovereigns, as they have suffered you to experience it; for they have given you power to save yourselves, if 
you are disposed to turn to what is accordant with nature, and to worship the gods who also maintain 
them in their kingdom, and to forget those things which are repugnant to nature. What say ye then to 
these things? for I by no means expect that you will be ungrateful to them for their clemency, since indeed 
what they aim at is to bring you over to better courses.” Dionysius made reply thus: “All men do not 
worship all the gods, but different men worship different objects that they suppose to be true gods. Now 
we worship the one God, who is the Creator of all things, and the very Deity who has committed the 
sovereignty to the hands of their most sacred majesties Valerian and Gallienus. Him we both reverence 
and worship; and to Him we pray continually on behalf of the sovereignty of these princes, that it may 
abide unshaken.” AEmilianus, as prefect, said to them: “But who hinders you from worshipping this god 
too, if indeed he is a god, along with those who are gods by nature? for you have been commanded to 
worship the gods, and those gods whom all know as such.” Dionysius replied: “We worship no other one.” 
AEmilianus, as prefect, said to them: “I perceive that you are at once ungrateful to and insensible of the 
clemency of our princes. Wherefore you shall not remain in this city; but you shall be despatched to the 
parts of Libya, and settled in a place called Cephro: for of this place I have made choice in accordance 
with the command of our princes. It shall not in any wise be lawful for you or for any others, either to hold 
assemblies or to enter those places which are called cemeteries. And if any one is seen not to have 
betaken himself to this place whither I have ordered him to repair, or if he be discovered in any assembly, 
he will prepare peril for himself; for the requisite punishment will not fail. Be off, therefore, to the place 
whither you have been commanded to go.” So he forced me away, sick as I was; nor did he grant me the 
delay even of a single day. What opportunity, then, had I to think either of holding assemblies, or of not 
holding them? 


6. Then after some other matters he says:—Moreover, we did not withdraw from the visible assembling of 
ourselves together, with the Lord’s presence. But those in the city I tried to gather together with all the 
greater zeal, as if I were present with them; for I was absent indeed in the body, as I said, but present in 
the spirit. And in Cephro indeed a considerable church sojourned with us, composed partly of the 
brethren who followed us from the city, and partly of those who joined us from Egypt. There, too, did God 
open to us a door for the word. And at first we were persecuted, we were stoned; but after a period some 
few of the heathen forsook their idols, and turned to God. For by our means the word was then sown 
among them for the first time, and before that they had never received it. And as if to show that this had 
been the very purpose of God in conducting us to them, when we had fulfilled this ministry, He led us 
away again. For AEmilianus was minded to remove us to rougher parts, as it seemed, and to more Libyan- 
like districts; and he gave orders to draw all in every direction into the Mareotic territory, and assigned 
villages to each party throughout the country. But he issued instructions that we should be located 
specially by the public way, so that we might also be the first to be apprehended; for he evidently made 
his arrangements and plans with a view to an easy seizure of all of us whenever he should make up his 
mind to lay hold of us. 


7. Now when I received the command to depart to Cephro, I had no idea of the situation of the place, and 
had scarcely even heard its name before; yet for all that, I went away courageously and calmly. But when 
word was brought me that I had to remove to the parts of Colluthion, those present know how I was 
affected; for here I shall be my own accuser. At first, indeed, I was greatly vexed, and took very ill; for 
though these places happened to be better known and more familiar to us, yet people declared that the 
region was one destitute of brethren, and even of men of character, and one exposed to the annoyances of 
travellers and to the raids of robbers. I found comfort, however when the brethren reminded me that it 
was nearer the city; and while Cephro brought us large intercourse with brethren of all sorts who came 
from Egypt, so that we were able to hold our sacred assemblies on a more extensive scale, yet there, on 
the other hand, as the city was in the nearer vicinity, we could enjoy more frequently the sight of those 
who were the really beloved, and in closest relationship with us, and dearest to us: for these would come 
and take their rest among us, and, as in the more remote suburbs, there would be distinct and special 
meetings. And thus it turned out. 


8. Then, after some other matters, he gives again the following account of what befell him:—Germanus, 
indeed, boasts himself of many professions of faith. He, forsooth, is able to speak of many adverse things 
which have happened to him! Can he then reckon up in his own case as many condemnatory sentences as 
we can number in ours, and confiscations too, and proscriptions, and spoilings of goods, and losses of 
dignities, and despisings of worldly honour, and contemnings of the laudations of governors and 
councillors, and patient subjections to the threatenings of the adversaries, and to outcries, and perils, and 
persecutions, and a wandering life, and the pressure of difficulties, and all kinds of trouble, such as befell 


me in the time of Decius and Sabinus, and such also as I have been suffering under the present severities 
of AEmilianus? But where in the world did Germanus make his appearance? And what mention is made of 
him? But I retire from this huge act of folly into which I am suffering myself to fall on account of 
Germanus; and accordingly I forbear giving to the brethren, who already have full knowledge of these 
things, a particular and detailed narrative of all that happened. 


EPISTLE XI 
TO HERMAMMON 


1. But Gallus did not understand the wickedness of Decius, nor did he note beforehand what it was that 
wrought his ruin. But he stumbled at the very stone which was lying before his eyes; for when his 
sovereignty was in a prosperous position, and when affairs were turning out according to his wish, he 
oppressed those holy men who interceded with God on behalf of his peace and his welfare. And 
consequently, persecuting them, he persecuted also the prayers offered in his own behalf. 


2. And to John a revelation is made in like manner: “And there was given unto him,” he says, “a mouth 
speaking great things, and blasphemy; and power was given unto him, and forty and two months.” And 
one finds both things to wonder at in Valerian’s case; and most especially has one to consider how 
different it was with him before these events,—how mild and well-disposed he was towards the men of 
God. For among the emperors who preceded him, there was not one who exhibited so kindly and 
favourable a disposition toward them as he did; yea, even those who were said to have become Christians 
openly did not receive them with that extreme friendliness and graciousness with which he received them 
at the beginning of his reign; and his whole house was filled then with the pious, and it was itself a very 
church of God. But the master and president of the Magi of Egypt prevailed on him to abandon that 
course, urging him to slay and persecute those pure and holy men as adversaries and obstacles to their 
accursed and abominable incantations. For there are, indeed, and there were men who, by their simple 
presence, and by merely showing themselves, and by simply breathing and uttering some words, have 
been able to dissipate the artifices of wicked demons. But he put it into his mind to practise the impure 
rites of initiation, and detestable juggleries, and execrable sacrifices, and to slay miserable children, and 
to make oblations of the offspring of unhappy fathers, and to divide the bowels of the newly-born, and to 
mutilate and cut up the creatures made by God, as if by such means they would attain to blessedness. 


3. Afterwards he subjoins the following:—Splendid surely were the thank-offerings, then, which Macrianus 
brought them for that empire which was the object of his hopes; who, while formerly reputed as the 
sovereign’s faithful public treasurer, had yet no mind for anything which was either reasonable in itself or 
conducive to the public good, but subjected himself to that curse of prophecy which says, “Woe unto those 
who prophesy from their own heart, and see not the public good!” For he did not discern that providence 
which regulates all things; nor did he think of the judgment of Him who is before all, and through all, and 
over all. Wherefore he also became an enemy to His Catholic Church; and besides that, he alienated and 
estranged himself from the mercy of God, and fled to the utmost possible distance from His salvation. And 
in this indeed he demonstrated the reality of the peculiar significance of his name. 


4. And again, after some other matters, he proceeds thus:—For Valerian was instigated to these acts by 
this man, and was thereby exposed to contumely and reproach, according to the word spoken by the Lord 
to Isaiah: “Yea, they have chosen their own ways, and their own abominations in which their souls 
delighted; I also will choose their mockeries, and will recompense their sin.” But this man (Macrianus), 
being maddened with his passion for the empire, all unworthy of it as he was, and at the same time having 
no capacity for assuming the insignia of imperial government, by reason of his crippled body, put forward 
his two sons as the bearers, so to speak, of their father’s offences. For unmistakeably apparent in their 
case was the truth of that declaration made by God, when He said, “Visiting the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children, unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate me.” For he heaped his own 
wicked passions, for which he had failed in securing satisfaction, upon the heads of his sons, and thus 
wiped off upon them his own wickedness, and transferred to them, too, the hatred he himself had shown 
toward God. 


5. That man, then, after he had betrayed the one and made war upon the other of the emperors preceding 
him, speedily perished, with his whole family, root and branch. And Gallienus was proclaimed, and 
acknowledged by all. And he was at once an old emperor and a new; for he was prior to those, and he also 
survived them. To this effect indeed is the word spoken by the Lord to Isaiah: “Behold, the things which 
were from the beginning have come to pass; and there are new things which shall now arise.” For as a 
cloud which intercepts the sun’s rays, and overshadows it for a little, obscures it, and appears itself in its 
place, but again, when the cloud has passed by or melted away, the sun, which had risen before, comes 
forth again and shows itself: so did this Macrianus put himself forward, and achieve access for himself 
even to the very empire of Gallienus now established; but now he is that no more, because indeed he 
never was it, while this other, i.e., Gallienus, is just as he was. And his empire, as if it had cast off old age, 
and had purged itself of the wickedness formerly attaching to it, is at present in a more vigorous and 
flourishing condition, and is now seen and heard of at greater distances, and stretches abroad in every 
direction. 


6. Then he further indicates the exact time at which he wrote this account, as follows:—And it occurs to 
me again to review the days of the imperial years. For I see that those most impious men, whose names 
may have been once so famous, have in a short space become nameless. But our more pious and godly 
prince has passed his septennium, and is now in his ninth year, in which we are to celebrate the festival. 


EPISTLE XII 


TO THE ALEXANDRIANS 


1. To other men, indeed, the present state of matters would not appear to offer a fit season for a festival: 
and this certainly is no festal time to them; nor, in sooth, is any other that to them. And I say this, not only 
of occasions manifestly sorrowful, but even or all occasions whatsoever which people might consider to be 
most joyous. And now certainly all things are turned to mourning, and all men are in grief, and 
lamentations resound through the city, by reason of the multitude of the dead and of those who are dying 
day by day. For as it is written in the case of the first-born of the Egyptians, so now too a great cry has 
arisen. “For there is not a house in which there is not one dead.” And would that even this were all! 


2. Many terrible calamities, it is true, have also befallen us before this. For first they drove us away; and 
though we were quite alone, and pursued by all, and in the way of being slain, we kept our festival, even 
at such a time. And every place that had been the scene of some of the successive sufferings which befell 
any of us, became a seat for our solemn assemblies,—the field, the desert, the ship, the inn, the prison,— 
all alike. The most gladsome festival of all, however, has been celebrated by those perfect martyrs who 
have sat down at the feast in heaven. And after these things war and famine surprised us. These were 
calamities which we shared, indeed, with the heathen. But we had also to bear by ourselves alone those 
ills with which they outraged us, and we had at the same time to sustain our part in those things which 
they either did to each other or suffered at each other’s hands; while again we rejoiced deeply in that 
peace of Christ which He imparted to us alone. 


3. And after we and they together had enjoyed a very brief season of rest, this pestilence next assailed us, 
—a calamity truly more dreadful to them than all other objects of dread, and more intolerable than any 
other kind of trouble whatsoever; and a misfortune which, as a certain writer of their own declares, alone 
prevails over all hope. To us, however, it was not so; but in no less measure than other ills it proved an 
instrument for our training and probation. For it by no means kept aloof from us, although it spread with 
greatest violence among the heathen. 


4. To these statements he in due succession makes this addition:—Certainly very many of our brethren, 
while, in their exceeding love and brotherly-kindness, they did not spare themselves, but kept by each 
other, and visited the sick without thought of their own peril, and ministered to them assiduously, and 
treated them for their healing in Christ, died from time to time most joyfully along with them, lading 
themselves with pains derived from others, and drawing upon themselves their neighbours’ diseases, and 
willingly taking over to their own persons the burden of the sufferings of those around them. And many 
who had thus cured others of their sicknesses, and restored them to strength, died themselves, having 
transferred to their own bodies the death that lay upon these. And that common saying, which else 
seemed always to be only a polite form of address, they expressed in actual fact then, as they departed 
this life, like the “off-scourings of all.” Yea, the very best of our brethren have departed this life in this 
manner, including some presbyters and some deacons, and among the people those who were in highest 
reputation: so that this very form of death, in virtue of the distinguished piety and the steadfast faith 
which were exhibited in it, appeared to come in nothing beneath martyrdom itself. 


5. And they took the bodies of the saints on their upturned hands, and on their bosoms, and closed their 
eyes, and shut their mouths. And carrying them in company, and laying them out decently, they clung to 
them, and embraced them, and prepared them duly with washing and with attire. And then in a little while 
after they had the same services done for themselves, as those who survived were ever following those 
who departed before them. But among the heathen all was the very reverse. For they thrust aside any who 
began to be sick, and kept aloof even from their dearest friends, and cast the sufferers out upon the public 
roads half dead, and left them unburied, and treated them with utter contempt when they died, steadily 
avoiding any kind of communication and intercourse with death; which, however, it was not easy for them 
altogether to escape, in spite of the many precautions they employed. 


EPISTLE XIII 


TO HIERAX, A BISHOP IN EGYPT 


1. But what wonder should there be if I find it difficult to communicate by letter with those who are 
settled in remote districts, when it seems beyond my power even to reason with myself, and to take 
counsel with my own soul? For surely epistolary communications are very requisite for me with those who 
are, as it were, my own bowels, my closest associates, and my brethren—one in soul with myself, and 
members, too, of the same Church. And yet no way opens up by which I can transmit such addresses. 
Easier, indeed, would it be for one, I do not say merely to pass beyond the limits of the province, but to 


cross from east to west, than to travel from this same Alexandria to Alexandria. For the most central 
pathway in this city is vaster and more impassable even than that extensive and untrodden desert which 
Israel only traversed in two generations; and our smooth and waveless harbours have become an image of 
that sea through which the people drove, at the time when it divided itself and stood up like walls on 
either side, and in whose thoroughfare the Egyptians were drowned. For often they have appeared like 
the Red Sea, in consequence of the slaughter perpetrated in them. The river, too, which flows by the city, 
has sometimes appeared drier than the waterless desert, and more parched than that wilderness in which 
Israel was so overcome with thirst on their journey, that they kept crying out against Moses, and the 
water was made to stream for them from the precipitous rock by the power of Him who alone doeth 
wondrous things. And sometimes, again, it has risen in such flood-tide, that it has overflowed all the 
country round about, and the roads, and the fields, as if it threatened to bring upon us once more that 
deluge of waters which occurred in the days of Noah. 


2. But now it always flows onward, polluted with blood and slaughters and the drowning struggles of men, 
just as it did of old, when on Pharaoh’s account it was changed by Moses into blood, and made putrid. And 
what other liquid could cleanse water, which itself cleanses all things? How could that ocean, so vast and 
impassable for men, though poured out on it, ever purge this bitter sea? Or how could even that great 
river which streams forth from Eden, though it were to discharge the four hearts into which it is divided 
into the one channel of the Gihon, wash away these pollutions? Or when will this air, befouled as it is by 
noxious exhalations which rise in every direction, become pure again? For there are such vapours sent 
forth from the earth, and such blasts from the sea, and breezes from the rivers, and reeking mists from 
the harbours, that for dew we might suppose ourselves to have the impure fluids of the corpses which are 
rotting in all the underlying elements. And yet, after all this, men are amazed, and are at a loss to 
understand whence come these constant pestilences, whence these terrible diseases, whence these many 
kinds of fatal inflictions, whence all that large and multiform destruction of human life, and what reason 
there is why this mighty city no longer contains within it as great a number of inhabitants, taking all 
parties into account, from tender children up to those far advanced in old age, as once it maintained of 
those alone whom it called hale old men. But those from forty years of age up to seventy were so much 
more numerous then, that their number cannot be made up now even when those from fourteen to eighty 
years of age have been added to the roll and register of persons who are recipients of the public 
allowances of grain. And those who are youngest in appearance have now become, as it were, equals in 
age with those who of old were the most aged. And yet, although they thus see the human race constantly 
diminishing and wasting away upon the earth, they have no trepidation in the midst of this increasing and 
advancing consumption and annihilation of their own number. 


EPISTLE XIV 
FROM HIS FOURTH FESTIVAL EPISTLE 


Love is altogether and for ever on the alert, and casts about to do some good even to one who is unwilling 
to receive it. And many a time the man who shrinks from it under a feeling of shame, and who declines to 
accept services of kindness on the ground of unwillingness to become troublesome to others, and who 
chooses rather to bear the burden of his own grievances than cause annoyance and anxiety to any one, is 
importuned by the man who is full of love to bear with his aids, and to suffer himself to be helped by 
another, though it might be as one sustaining a wrong, and thus to do a very great service, not to himself, 
but to another, in permitting that other to be the agent in putting an end to the ill in which he has been 
involved. 


Exegetical Fragments 


I 


A COMMENTARY ON THE BEGINNING OF ECCLESIASTES 


CHAPTER I 


Ver. 1. “The words of the son of David, king of Israel in Jerusalem.” 
In like manner also Matthew calls the Lord the son of David. 
3. “What profit hath a man of all his labour which he taketh under the sun?” 


For what man is there who, although he may have become rich by toiling after the objects of this earth, 
has been able to make himself three cubits in stature, if he is naturally only of two cubits in stature? Or 
who, if blind, has by these means recovered his sight? Therefore we ought to direct our toils to a goal 
beyond the sun: for thither, too, do the exertions of the virtues reach. 


4. “One generation passeth away, and another generation cometh: but the earth abideth for ever” (unto 
the age). 


Yes, unto the age, but not unto the ages. 


16. “I communed with mine own heart, saying, Lo, I am come to great estate, and have gotten more 
wisdom than all they that have been before me in Jerusalem; yea, my heart had great experience of 
wisdom and knowledge. 


17. I knew parables and science: that this indeed is also the spirit’s choice. 


18. For in multitude of wisdom is multitude of knowledge: and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
grief.” 


I was vainly puffed up, and increased wisdom; not the wisdom which God has given, but that wisdom of 
which Paul says, “The wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.” For in this Solomon had also an 
experience surpassing prudence, and above the measure of all the ancients. Consequently he shows the 
vanity of it, as what follows in like manner demonstrates: “And my heart uttered many things: I knew 
wisdom, and knowledge, and parables, and sciences.” But this was not the genuine wisdom or knowledge, 
but that which, as Paul says, puffeth up. He spake, moreover, as it is written, three thousand parables. But 
these were not parables of a spiritual kind, but only such as fit the common polity of men; as, for instance, 
utterances about animals or medicines. For which reason he has added in a tone of raillery, “I knew that 
this also is the spirit’s choice.” He speaks also of the multitude of knowledge, not the knowledge of the 
Holy Spirit, but that which the prince of this world works, and which he conveys to men in order to 
overreach their souls, with officious questions as to the measures of heaven, the position of earth, the 
bounds of the sea. But he says also, “He that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” For they search 
even into things deeper than these,—inquiring, for example, what necessity there is for fire to go upward, 
and for water to go downward; and when they have learned that it is because the one is light and the 
other heavy, they do but increase sorrow: for the question still remains, Why might it not be the very 
reverse? 


CHAPTER II 
Ver. 1. “I said in mine heart, Go to now, make trial as in mirth, and behold in good. And this, too, is vanity.” 


For it was for the sake of trial, and in accordance with what comes by the loftier and the severe life, that 
he entered into pleasure. And he makes mention of the mirth, which men call so. And he says, “in good,” 
referring to what men call good things, which are not capable of giving life to their possessor, and which 
make the man who engages in them vain like themselves. 


2. “I said of laughter, It is mad; and of mirth, What doest thou?” 


Laughter has a twofold madness; because madness begets laughter, and does not allow the sorrowing for 
sins; and also because a man of that sort is possessed with madness, in the confusing of seasons, and 
places, and persons. For he flees from those who sorrow. “And to mirth, What doest thou?” Why dost thou 


repair to those who are not at liberty to be merry? Why to the drunken, and the avaricious, and the 
rapacious? And why this phrase, “as wine?” Because wine makes the heart merry; and it acts upon the 
poor in spirit. The flesh, however, also makes the heart merry, when it acts in a regular and moderate 
fashion. 


3. “And my heart directed me in wisdom, and to overcome in mirth, until I should know what is that good 
thing to the sons of men which they shall do under the sun for the number of the days of their life.” 


Being directed, he says, by wisdom, I overcame pleasures in mirth. Moreover, for me the aim of 
knowledge was to occupy myself with nothing vain, but to find the good; for if a person finds that, he does 
not miss the discernment also of the profitable. The sufficient is also the opportune, and is commensurate 
with the length of life. 


4. “I made me great works; I builded me houses; I planted me vineyards. 
5. Imade me gardens and orchards. 
6. Imade me pools of water, that by these I might rear woods producing trees. 


7. I got me servants and maidens, and had servants born in my house; also I had large possessions of 
great and small cattle above all that were in Jerusalem before me. 


8. I gathered me also silver and gold, and the peculiar treasure of kings and of the provinces. I gat me 
men-singers and women-singers, and the delights of the sons of men, as cups and the cupbearer. 


9. And I was great, and increased more than all that were before me in Jerusalem: also my wisdom 
remained with me. 


10. And whatsoever mine eyes desired, I kept not from them; I withheld not my heart from any pleasure.” 


You see how he reckons up a multitude of houses and fields, and the other things which he mentions, and 
then finds nothing profitable in them. For neither was he any better in soul by reason of these things, nor 
by their means did he gain friendship with God. Necessarily he is led to speak also of the true riches and 
the abiding property. Being minded, therefore, to show what kinds of possessions remain with the 
possessor, and continue steadily and maintain themselves for him, he adds: “Also my wisdom remained 
with me.” For this alone remains, and all these other things, which he has already reckoned up, flee away 
and depart. Wisdom, therefore, remained with me, and I remained in virtue of it. For those other things 
fall, and also cause the fall of the very persons who run after them. But, with the intention of instituting a 
comparison between wisdom and those things which are held to be good among men, he adds these 
words, “And whatsoever mine eyes desired, I kept not from them,” and so forth; whereby he describes as 
evil, not only those toils which they endure who toil in gratifying themselves with pleasures, but those, 
too, which by necessity and constraint men have to sustain for their maintenance day by day, labouring at 
their different occupations in the sweat of their faces. For the labour, he says, is great; but the art by the 
labour is temporary, adding nothing serviceable among things that please. Wherefore there is no profit. 
For where there is no excellence there is no profit. With reason, therefore, are the objects of such 
solicitude but vanity, and the spirit’s choice. Now this name of “spirit” he gives to the “soul.” For choice is 
a quality, not a motion. And David says: “Into Thy hands I commit my spirit.” And in good truth “did my 
wisdom remain with me,” for it made me know and understand, so as to enable me to speak of all that is 
not advantageous under the sun. If, therefore, we desire the righteously profitable, if we seek the truly 
advantageous, if it is our aim to be incorruptible, let us engage those labours which reach beyond the sun. 
For in these there is no vanity, and there is not the choice of a spirit at once inane and hurried hither and 
thither to no purpose. 


12. “And I turned myself to behold wisdom, and madness, and folly: for what man is there that shall come 
after counsel in all those things which it has done?” 


He means the wisdom which comes from God, and which also remained with him. And by madness and 
folly he designates all the labours of men, and the vain and silly pleasure they have in them. 
Distinguishing these, therefore, and their measure, and blessing the true wisdom, he has added: “For 
what man is there that shall come after counsel?” For this counsel instructs us in the wisdom that is such 
indeed, and gifts us with deliverance from madness and folly. 


13. “Then I saw that wisdom excelleth folly, as much as light excelleth darkness.” 


He does not say this in the way of comparison. For things which are contrary to each other, and mutually 
destructive, cannot be compared. But his decision was, that the one is to be chosen, and the other 
avoided. To like effect is the saying, “Men loved darkness rather than light.” For the term “rather” in that 
passage expresses the choice of the person loving, and not the comparison of the objects themselves. 


14. “The wise man’s eyes are in his head, but the fool walketh in darkness.” 


That man always inclines earthward, he means, and has the ruling faculty darkened. It is true, indeed, 
that we men have all of us our eyes in our head, if we speak of the mere disposition of the body. But he 
speaks here of the eyes of the mind. For as the eyes of the swine do not turn naturally up towards heaven, 
just because it is made by nature to have an inclination toward the belly; so the mind of the man who has 
once been enervated by pleasures is not easily diverted from the tendency thus assumed, because he has 
not “respect unto all the commandments of the Lord.” Again: “Christ is the head of the Church.” And they, 
therefore, are the wise who walk in His way; for He Himself has said, “I am the way.” On this account, 
then, it becomes the wise man always to keep the eyes of his mind directed toward Christ Himself, in 
order that he may do nothing out of measure, neither being lifted up in heart in the time of prosperity, nor 
becoming negligent in the day of adversity: “for His judgments are a great deep,” as you will learn more 
exactly from what is to follow. 


14. “And I perceived myself also that one event happeneth to them all. 


15. Then said I in my heart, As it happeneth to the fool, so it happeneth even to me; and why was I then 
more wise?” 


The run of the discourse in what follows deals with those who are of a mean spirit as regards this present 
life, and in whose judgment the article of death and all the anomalous pains of the body are a kind of 
dreaded evil, and who on this account hold that there is no profit in a life of virtue, because there is no 
difference made in ills like these between the wise man and the fool. He speaks consequently of these as 
the words of a madness inclining to utter senselessness; whence he also adds this sentence, “For the fool 
talks over-much;” and by the “fool” here he means himself, and every one who reasons in that way. 
Accordingly he condemns this absurd way of thinking. And for the same reason he has given utterance to 
such sentiments in the fears of his heart; and dreading the righteous condemnation of those who are to be 
heard, he solves the difficulty in its pressure by his own reflections. For this word, “Why was I then wise?” 
was the word of a man in doubt and difficulty whether what is expended on wisdom is done well or to no 
purpose; and whether there is no difference between the wise man and the fool in point of advantage, 
seeing that the former is involved equally with the latter in the same sufferings which happen in this 
present world. And for this reason he says, “I spoke over-largely in my heart,” in thinking that there is no 
difference between the wise man and the fool. 


16. “For there is no remembrance of the wise equally with the fool forever.” 


For the events that happen in this life are all transitory, be they even the painful incidents, of which he 
says, “As all things now are consigned to oblivion.” For after a short space has passed by, all the things 
that befall men in this life perish in forgetfulness. Yea, the very persons to whom these things have 
happened are not remembered all in like manner, even although they may have gone through like chances 
in life. For they are not remembered for these, but only for what they may have evinced of wisdom or folly, 
virtue or vice. The memories of such are not extinguished (equally) among men in consequence of the 
changes of lot befalling them. Wherefore he has added this: “And how shall the wise man die along with 
the fool? The death of sinners, indeed, is evil: yet the memory of the just is blessed, but the name of the 
wicked is extinguished.” 


22. “For that falls to man in all his labour.” 


In truth, to those who occupy their minds with the distractions of life, life becomes a painful thing, which, 
as it were, wounds the heart with its goads, that is, with the lustful desires of increase. And sorrowful also 
is the solicitude connected with covetousness: it does not so much gratify those who are successful in it, 
as it pains those who are unsuccessful; while the day is spent in laborious anxieties, and the night puts 
sleep to flight from the eyes, with the cares of making gain. Vain, therefore, is the zeal of the man who 
looks to these things. 


24. “And there is nothing good for a man, but what he eats and drinks, and what will show to his soul good 
in his labour. This also I saw, that it is from the hand of God. 


25. For who eats and drinks from his own resources?” That the discourse does not deal now with material 
meats, he will show by what follows; namely, “It is better to go to the house of mourning than to go to the 
house of feasting.” And so in the present passage he proceeds to add: “And (what) will show to his soul 
good in its labour.” And surely mere material meats and drinks are not the soul’s good. For the flesh, 
when luxuriously nurtured, wars against the soul, and rises in revolt against the spirit. And how should 
not intemperate eatings and drinkings also be contrary to God? He speaks, therefore, of things mystical. 
For no one shall partake of the spiritual table, but one who is called by Him, and who has listened to the 
wisdom which says, “Take and eat.” 


CHAPTER III 
Ver. 3. “There is a time to kill, and a time to heal.” 


To “kill,” in the case of him who perpetrates unpardonable transgression; and to “heal,” in the case of him 


who can show a wound that will bear remedy. 
4. “A time to weep, and a time to laugh.” 


A time to weep, when it is the time of suffering; as when the Lord also says, “Verily I say unto you, that ye 
shall weep and lament.” But to laugh, as concerns the resurrection: “For your sorrow,” He says, “shall be 
turned into joy.” 


4. “A time to mourn, and a time to dance.” 


When one thinks of the death which the transgression of Adam brought on us, it is a time to mourn; but it 
is a time to hold festal gatherings when we call to mind the resurrection from the dead which we expect 
through the new Adam. 


6. “A time to keep, and a time to cast away.” 


A time to keep the Scripture against the unworthy, and a time to put it forth for the worthy. Or, again: 
Before the incarnation it was a time to keep the letter of the law; but it was a time to cast it away when 
the truth came in its flower. 


7. “A time to keep silence, and a time to speak.” 


A time to speak, when there are hearers who receive the word; but a time to keep silence, when the 
hearers pervert the word; as Paul says: “A man that is an heretic, after the first and second admonition, 
reject.” 


10. “I have seen, then, the travail which God hath given to the sons of men to be exercised in it. 


11. Everything that He hath made is beautiful in its time: and He hath set the whole world in their heart; 
so that no man can find out the work that God maketh from the beginning and to the end.” 


And this is true. For no one is able to comprehend the works of God altogether. Moreover, the world is the 
work of God. No one, then, can find out as to this world what is its space from the beginning and unto the 
end, that is to say, the period appointed for it, and the limits before determined unto it; forasmuch as God 
has set the whole world as a realm of ignorance in our hearts. And thus one says: “Declare to me the 
shortness of my days.” In this manner, and for our profit, the end of this world (age)—that is to say, this 
present life—is a thing of which we are ignorant. 


II 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE 


An Interpretation 
Chap. XXII. 42-48 


Ver. 42. “Father, if Thou be willing to remove this cup from me: nevertheless not my will, but Thine, be 
done.” 


But let these things be enough to say on the subject of the will. This word, however, “Let the cup pass,” 
does not mean, Let it not come near me, or approach me. For what can “pass from Him,” certainly must 
first come nigh Him; and what does pass thus from Him, must be by Him. For if it does not reach Him, it 
cannot pass from Him. For He takes to Himself the person of man, as having been made man. Wherefore 
also on this occasion He deprecates the doing of the inferior, which is His own, and begs that the superior 
should be done, which is His Father’s, to wit, the divine will; which again, however, in respect of the 
divinity, is one and the same will in Himself and in the Father. For it was the Father’s will that He should 
pass through every trial (temptation); and the Father Himself in a marvellous manner brought Him on this 
course, not indeed with the trial itself as His goal, nor in order simply that He might enter into that, but in 
order that He might prove Himself to be above the trial, and also beyond it. And surely it is the fact, that 
the Saviour asks neither what is impossible, nor what is impracticable, nor what is contrary to the will of 
the Father. It is something possible; for Mark makes mention of His saying, “Abba, Father, all things are 
possible unto Thee.” And they are possible if He wills them; for Luke tells us that He said, “Father, if Thou 
be willing, remove this cup from me.” The Holy Spirit, therefore, apportioned among the evangelists, 
makes up the full account of our Saviour’s whole disposition by the expressions of these several narrators 
together. He does not, then, ask of the Father what the Father wills not. For the words, “If Thou be 
willing,” were demonstrative of subjection and docility, not of ignorance or hesitancy. For this reason, the 
other scripture says, “All things are possible unto Thee.” And Matthew again admirably describes the 
submission and humility when he says, “If it be possible.” For unless I adapt the sense in this way, some 
will perhaps assign an impious signification to this expression, “If it be possible;” as if there were 
anything impossible for God to do, except that only which He does not will to do. But. . . being 
straightway strengthened in His humanity by His ancestral divinity, he urges the safer petition, and 


desires no longer that should be the case, but that it might be accomplished in accordance with the 
Father’s good pleasure, in glory, in constancy, and in fulness. For John, who has given us the record of the 
sublimest and divinest of the Saviour’s words and deeds, heard Him speak thus: “And the cup which my 
Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” Now, to drink the cup was to discharge the ministry and the 
whole economy of trial with fortitude, to follow and fulfil the Father’s determination, and to surmount all 
apprehensions. And the exclamation, “Why hast Thou forsaken me?” was in due accordance with the 
requests He had previously made: Why is it that death has been in conjunction with me all along up till 
now, and that I bear not yet the cup? This I judge to have been the Saviour’s meaning in this concise 
utterance. 


And He certainly spake truth then. Nevertheless He was not forsaken. But He drank out the cup at once, 
as His plea had implied, and then passed away. And the vinegar which was handed to Him seems to me to 
have been a symbolical thing. For the turned wine indicated very well the quick turning and change which 
He sustained, when He passed from His passion to impassibility, and from death to deathlessness, and 
from the position of one judged to that of one judging, and from subjection under the despot’s power to 
the exercise of kingly dominion. And the sponge, as I think, signified the complete transfusion of the Holy 
Spirit that was realized in Him. And the reed symbolized the royal sceptre and the divine law. And the 
hyssop expressed that quickening and saving resurrection of His, by which He has also brought health to 
us. 


43. “And there appeared an angel unto Him from heaven, strengthening Him. 


44. And being in an agony, He prayed more earnestly; and His sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground.” 


The phrase, “a sweat of blood,” is a current parabolic expression used of persons in intense pain and 
distress; as also of one in bitter grief people say that the man “weeps tears of blood.” For in using the 
expression, “as it were great drops of blood,” he does not declare the drops of sweat to have been actually 
drops of blood. For he would not then have said that these drops of sweat were like blood. For such is the 
force of the expression, “as it were great drops.” But rather with the object of making it plain that the 
Lord’s body was not bedewed with any kind of subtle moisture which had only the show and appearance 
of actuality, but that it was really suffused all over with sweat in the shape of large thick drops, he has 
taken the great drops of blood as an illustration of what was the case with Him. And accordingly, as by the 
intensity of the supplication and the severe agony, so also by the dense and excessive sweat, he made the 
facts patent, that the Saviour was man by nature and in reality, and not in mere semblance and 
appearance, and that He was subject to all the innocent sensibilities natural to men. Nevertheless the 
words, “I have power to lay down my life, and I have power to take it again,” show that His passion was a 
voluntary thing; and besides that, they indicate that the life which is laid down and taken again is one 
thing, and the divinity which lays that down and takes it again is another. 


D 


He says, “one thing and another,’ 
distinction between the two natures. 


not as making a partition into two persons, but as showing the 


And as, by voluntarily enduring the death in the flesh, He implanted incorruptibility in it; so also, by 
taking to Himself of His own free-will the passion of our servitude, He set in it the seeds of constancy and 
courage, whereby He has nerved those who believe on Him for the mighty conflicts belonging to their 
witness-bearing. Thus, also, those drops of sweat flowed from Him in a marvellous way like great drops of 
blood, in order that He might, as it were, drain off and empty the fountain of the fear which is proper to 
our nature. For unless this had been done with a mystical import, He certainly would not, even had He 
been the most timorous and ignoble of men, have been bedewed in this unnatural way with drops of sweat 
like drops of blood under the mere force of His agony. 


Of like import is also the sentence in the narrative which tells us that an angel stood by the Saviour and 
strengthened Him. For this, too, bore also on the economy entered into on our behalf. For those who are 
appointed to engage in the sacred exertions of conflicts on account of piety, have the angels from heaven 
to assist them. And the prayer, “Father, remove the cup,” He uttered probably not as if He feared the 
death itself, but with the view of challenging the devil by these words to erect the cross for Him. With 
words of deceit that personality deluded Adam; with the words of divinity, then, let the deceiver himself 
now be deluded. Howbeit assuredly the will of the Son is not one thing, and the will of the Father another. 
For He who wills what the Father wills, is found to have the Father’s will. It is in a figure, therefore, that 
He says, “not my will, but Thine.” For it is not that He wishes the cup to be removed, but that He refers to 
the Father’s will the right issue of His passion, and honours thereby the Father as the First. For if the 
fathers style one’s disposition gnome, and if such disposition relates also to what is in consideration 
hidden as if by settled purpose, how say some that the Lord, who is above all these things, bears a gnomic 
will? Manifestly that can be only by defect of reason. 


45. “And when He rose from prayer, and was come to His disciples, He found them sleeping for sorrow; 


46. And said unto them, Why sleep ye? Rise and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” 


For in the most general sense it holds good that it is apparently not possible for any man to remain 
altogether without experience of ill. For, as one says, the whole world lieth in wickedness;” and again, 
“The most of the days of man are labour and trouble.” But you will perhaps say, What difference is there 
between being tempted, and falling or entering into temptation? Well, if one is overcome of evil—and he 
will be overcome unless he struggles against it himself, and unless God protects him with His shield—that 
man has entered into temptation, and is in it, and is brought under it like one that is led captive. But if one 
withstands and endures, that man is indeed tempted; but he has not entered into temptation, or fallen into 
it. Thus Jesus was led up of the Spirit, not indeed to enter into temptation, but to be tempted of the devil. 
And Abraham, again, did not enter into temptation, neither did God lead him into temptation, but He 
tempted (tried) him; yet He did not drive him into temptation. The Lord Himself, moreover, tempted 
(tried) the disciples. Thus the wicked one, when he tempts us, draws us into the temptations, as dealing 
himself with the temptations of evil. But God, when He tempts (tries), adduces the temptations (trials) as 
one untempted of evil. For God, it is said, “cannot be tempted of evil.” The devil, therefore, drives us on by 
violence, drawing us to destruction; but God leads us by hand, training us for our salvation. 


47. “And while He yet spake, behold a multitude, and he that was called Judas, one of the twelve, went 
before them, and drew near unto Jesus, and kissed Him. 


48. But Jesus said unto him, Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss? 


How wonderful this endurance of evil by the Lord, who even kissed the traitor, and spake words softer 
even than the kiss! For He did not say, O thou abominable, yea, utterly abominable traitor, is this the 
return you make to us for so great kindness? But, somehow, He says simply “Judas,” using the proper 
name, which was the address that would be used by one who commiserated a person, or who wished to 
call him back, rather than of one in anger. And He did not say, “thy Master, the Lord, thy benefactor;” but 
He said simply, “the Son of man,” that is, the tender and meek one: as if He meant to say, Even supposing 
that I was not your Master, or Lord, or benefactor, dost thou still betray one so guilelessly and so tenderly 
affected towards thee, as even to kiss thee in the hour of thy treachery, and that, too, when the kiss was 
the signal for thy treachery? Blessed art Thou, O Lord! How great is this example of the endurance of evil 
that Thou hast shown us in Thine own person! how great, too, the pattern of lowliness! Howbeit, the Lord 
has given us this example, to show us that we ought not to give up offering our good counsel to our 
brethren, even should nothing remarkable be effected by our words. 


For as incurable wounds are wounds which cannot be remedied either by severe applications, or by those 
which may act more pleasantly upon them; so the soul, when it is once carried captive, and gives itself up 
to any kind of wickedness, and refuses to consider what is really profitable for it, although a myriad 
counsels should echo in it, takes no good to itself. But just as if the sense of hearing were dead within it, it 
receives no benefit from exhortations addressed to it; not because it cannot, but only because it will not. 
This was what happened in the case of Judas. And yet Christ, although He knew all these things 
beforehand, did not at any time, from the beginning on to the end, omit to do all in the way of counsel that 
depended on Him. And inasmuch as we know that such was His practice, we ought also unceasingly to 
endeavour to set those right who prove careless, even although no actual good may seem to be effected by 
that counsel. 


Ill 


ON LUKE XXII. 42, ETC 


But let these things be enough to say on the subject of the will. This word, however, “Let the cup pass,” 
does not mean, Let it not come near me, or approach me. For what can pass from Him must certainly first 
come nigh Him, and what does thus pass from Him must be by Him. For if it does not reach Him, it cannot 
pass from Him. Accordingly, as if He now felt it to be present, He began to be in pain, and to be troubled, 
and to be sore amazed, and to be in an agony. And as if it was at hand and placed before Him, He does not 
merely say “the cup,” but He indicates it by the word “this.” Therefore, as what passes from one is 
something which neither has no approach nor is permanently settled with one, so the Saviour’s first 
request is that the temptation which has come softly and plainly upon Him, and associated itself lightly 
with Him, may be turned aside. And this is the first form of that freedom from falling into temptation, 
which He also counsels the weaker disciples to make the subject of their prayers; that, namely, which 
concerns the approach of temptation: for it must needs be that offences come, but yet those to whom they 
come ought not to fall into the temptation. But the most perfect mode in which this freedom from entering 
into temptation is exhibited, is what He expresses in His second request, when He says not merely, “Not 
as I will,” but also, “but as Thou wilt.” For with God there is no temptation in evil; but He wills to give us 
good exceeding abundantly above what we ask or think. That His will, therefore, is the perfect will, the 
Beloved Himself knew; and often does He say that He has come to do that will, and not His own will,—that 
is to say, the will of men. For He takes to Himself the person of men, as having been made man. 
Wherefore also on this occasion He deprecates the doing of the inferior, which is His own, and begs that 
the superior should be done, which is His Father’s, to wit, the divine will, which again, however, in respect 
of the divinity, is one and the same will in Himself and in His Father. For it was the Father’s will that He 
should pass through every trial (temptation), and the Father Himself in a marvellous manner brought Him 


on this course; not indeed, with the trial itself as His goal, nor in order simply that He might enter into 
that, but in order that He might prove Himself to be above the trial, and also beyond it. And surely it is the 
fact that the Saviour asks neither what is impossible, nor what is impracticable, nor what is contrary to 
the will of the Father. It is something possible, for Mark makes mention of His saying, “Abba, Father, all 
things are possible unto Thee;” and they are possible if He wills them, for Luke tells us that He said, 
“Father, if Thou be willing, remove this cup from me.” The Holy Spirit therefore, apportioned among the 
evangelists, makes up the full account of our Saviour’s whole disposition by the expressions of these 
several narrators together. He does not then ask of the Father what the Father wills not. For the words, “if 
Thou be willing,” were demonstrative of subjection and docility, not of ignorance or hesitancy. And just as 
when we make any request that may be accordant with his judgment, at the hand of father or ruler or any 
one of those whom we respect, we are accustomed to use the address, though not certainly as if we were 
in doubt about it, “if you please;” so the Saviour also said, “if Thou be willing:” not that He thought that 
He willed something different, and thereafter learned the fact, but that He understood exactly God’s 
willingness to remove the cup from Him, and as doing so also apprehended justly that what He wills is 
also possible unto Him. For this reason the other scripture says, “All things are possible unto Thee.” And 
Matthew again admirably describes the submission and the humility, when he says, “if it be possible.” For 
unless we adapt the sense in this way, some will perhaps assign an impious signification to this expression 
‘af it be possible,” as if there were anything impossible for God to do, except that only which He does not 
will to do. Therefore the request which He made was nothing independent, nor one which pleased Himself 
only, or opposed His Father’s will, but one also in conformity with the mind of God. And yet some one may 
say that He is overborne and changes His mind, and asks presently something different from what He 
asked before, and holds no longer by His own will, but introduces His Father’s will. Well, such truly is the 
case. Nevertheless He does not by any means make any change from one side to another; but He 
embraces another way, and a different method of carrying out one and the same transaction, which is also 
a thing agreeable to both; choosing, to wit, in place of the mode which is the inferior, and which appears 
unsatisfying also to Himself, the superior and more admirable mode marked out by the Father. For no 
doubt He did pray that the cup might pass from Him; but He says also, “Nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt.” He longs painfully, on the one hand, for its passing from Him, but (He knows that) it is better 
as the Father wills. For He does not utter a petition for its not passing away now, instead of one for its 
removal; but when its withdrawal is now before His view, He chooses rather that this should be ordered as 
the Father wills. For there is a twofold kind of withdrawal: there is one in the instance of an object that 
has shown itself and reached another, and is gone at once on being followed by it or on outrunning it, as is 
the case with racers when they graze each other in passing; and there is another in the instance of an 
object that has sojourned and tarried with another, and sat down by it, as in the case of a marauding band 
or a camp, and that after a time withdraws on being conquered, and on gaining the opposite of a success. 
For if they prevail they do not retire, but carry off with them those whom they have reduced; but if they 
prove unable to win the mastery, they withdraw themselves in disgrace. Now it was after the former 
similitude that He wished that the cup might come into His hands, and promptly pass from Him again very 
readily and quickly; but as soon as He spake thus, being at once strengthened in His humanity by the 
Father’s divinity, He urges the safer petition, and desires no longer that that should be the case, but that it 
might be accomplished in accordance with the Father’s good pleasure, in glory, in constancy, and in 
fulness. For John, who has given us the record of the sublimest and divinest of the Saviour’s words and 
deeds, heard Him speak thus: “And the cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” Now, to 
drink the cup was to discharge the ministry and the whole economy of trial with fortitude, to follow and 
fulfil the Father’s determination, and to surmount all apprehensions; and, indeed, in the very prayer which 
He uttered He showed that He was leaving these (apprehensions) behind Him. For of two objects, either 
may be said to be removed from the other: the object that remains may be said to be removed from the 
one that goes away, and the one that goes away may be said to be removed from the one that remains. 
Besides, Matthew has indicated most clearly that He did indeed pray that the cup might pass from Him, 
but yet that His request was that this should take place not as He willed, but as the Father willed it. The 
words given by Mark and Luke, again, ought to be introduced in their proper connection. For Mark says, 
“Nevertheless not what I will, but what Thou wilt;” and Luke says, “Nevertheless not my will, but Thine be 
done.” He did then express Himself to that effect, and He did desire that His passion might abate and 
reach its end speedily. But it was the Father’s will at the same time that He should carry out His conflict in 
a manner demanding sustained effort, and in sufficient measure. Accordingly He (the Father) adduced all 
that assailed Him. But of the missiles that were hurled against Him, some were shivered in pieces, and 
others were dashed back as with invulnerable arms of steel, or rather as from the stern and immoveable 
rock. Blows, spittings, scourgings, death, and the lifting up in that death, all came upon Him; and when all 
these were gone through, He became silent and endured in patience unto the end, as if He suffered 
nothing, or was already dead. But when His death was being prolonged, and when it was now 
overmastering Him, if we may so speak, beyond His utmost strength, He cried out to His Father, “Why 
hast Thou forsaken me?” And this exclamation was in due accordance with the requests He had previously 
made: Why is it that death has been in such close conjunction with me all along up till now, and Thou dost 
not yet bear the cup past me? Have I not drank it already, and drained it? But if not, my dread is that I 
may be utterly consumed by its continuous pressure; and that is what would befall me, wert Thou to 
forsake me: then would the fulfilment abide, but I would pass away, and be made of none effect. Now, 
then, I entreat Thee, let my baptism be finished, for indeed I have been straitened greatly until it should 
be accomplished.—This I judge to have been the Saviour’s meaning in this concise utterance. And He 


certainly spake truth then. Nevertheless He was not forsaken. Albeit He drank out the cup at once, as His 
plea had implied, and then passed away. And the vinegar which was handed to Him seems to me to have 
been a symbolical thing. For the turned wine indicated very well the quick turning and change which He 
sustained when He passed from His passion to impassibility, and from death to deathlessness, and from 
the position of one judged to that of one judging, and from subjection under the despot’s power to the 
exercise of kingly dominion. And the sponge, as I think, signified the complete transfusion of the Holy 
Spirit that was realized in Him. And the reed symbolized the royal sceptre and the divine law. And the 
hyssop expressed that quickening and saving resurrection of His by which He has also brought health to 
us. But we have gone through these matters in sufficient detail on Matthew and John. With the permission 
of God, we shall speak also of the account given by Mark. But at present we shall keep to what follows in 
our passage. 


IV 


AN EXPOSITION OF LUKE XXII. 46, ETC 


This prayer He also offered up Himself, falling repeatedly on His face; and on both occasions He urged 
His request for not entering into temptation: both when He prayed, “If it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me;” and when He said, “Nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” For He spoke of not entering 
into temptation, and He made that His prayer; but He did not ask that He should have no trial whatsoever 
in these circumstances, or that no manner of hardship should ever befall Him. For in the most general 
application it holds good, that it does not appear to be possible for any man to remain altogether without 
experience of ill: for, as one says, “The whole world lieth in wickedness;” and again, “The most of the days 
of man are labour and trouble,” as men themselves also admit. Short is our life, and full of sorrow. 
Howbeit it was not meet that He should bid them pray directly that that curse might not be fulfilled, 
which is expressed thus: “Cursed is the ground in thy works: in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of 
thy life;’” or thus, “Earth thou art, and unto earth shalt thou return.” For which reason the Holy 
Scriptures, that indicate in many various ways the dire distressfulness of life, designate it as a valley of 
weeping. And most of all indeed is this world a scene of pain to the saints, to whom He addresses this 
word, and He cannot lie in uttering it: “In the world ye shall have tribulation.” And to the same effect also 
He says by the prophet, “Many are the afflictions of the righteous.” But I suppose that He refers to this 
entering not into temptation, when He speaks in the prophet’s words of being delivered out of the 
afflictions. For He adds, “The Lord will deliver him out of them all.” And this is just in accordance with the 
Saviour’s word, whereby He promises that they will overcome their afflictions, and that they will 
participate in that victory which He has won for them. For after saying, “In the world ye shall have 
tribulation,” He added, “But be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” And again, He taught them to 
pray that they might not fall into temptation, when He said, “And lead us not into temptation;” which 
means, “Suffer us not to fall into temptation.” And to show that this did not imply they should not be 
tempted, but really that they should be delivered from the evil, He added, “But deliver us from evil.” But 
perhaps you will say, What difference is there between being tempted, and falling or entering into 
temptation? Well, if one is overcome of evil—and he will be overcome unless he struggles against it 
himself, and unless God protects him with His shield—that man has entered into temptation, and is in it, 
and is brought under it like one that is led captive. But if one withstands and endures, that man is indeed 
tempted; but he has not entered into temptation, or fallen under it. Thus Jesus was led up of the Spirit, not 
indeed to enter into temptation, but “to be tempted of the devil.” And Abraham, again, did not enter into 
temptation, neither did God lead him into temptation, but He tempted (tried) him; yet He did not drive 
him into temptation. The Lord Himself, moreover, tempted (tried) the disciples. And thus the wicked one, 
when he tempts us, draws us into the temptations, as dealing himself with the temptations of evil; but 
God, when He tempts (tries), adduces the temptations as one untempted of evil. For God, it is said, 
“cannot be tempted of evil.” The devil, therefore, drives us on by violence, drawing us to destruction; but 
God leads us by the hand, training us for our salvation. 


Vv 


ON JOHN VIII. 12 


Now this word “I am” expresses His eternal subsistence. For if He is the reflection of the eternal light, He 
must also be eternal Himself. For if the light subsists for ever, it is evident that the reflection also subsists 
for ever. And that this light subsists, is known only by its shining; neither can there be a light that does 
not give light. We come back, therefore, to our illustrations. If there is day, there is light; and if there is no 
such thing, the sun certainly cannot be present. If, therefore, the sun had been eternal, there would also 
have been endless day. Now, however, as it is not so, the day begins when the sun rises, and it ends when 
the sun sets. But God is eternal light, having neither beginning nor end. And along with Him there is the 
reflection, also without beginning, and everlasting. The Father, then, being eternal, the Son is also eternal, 
being light of light; and if God is the light, Christ is the reflection; and if God is also a Spirit, as it is 
written, “God is a Spirit,” Christ, again, is called analogously Spirit. 


VI 
OF THE ONE SUBSTANCE 


The plant that springs from the root is something distinct from that whence it grows up; and yet it is of 
one nature with it. And the river which flows from the fountain is something distinct from the fountain. 
For we cannot call either the river a fountain, or the fountain a river. Nevertheless we allow that they are 
both one according to nature, and also one in substance; and we admit that the fountain may be conceived 
of as father, and that the river is what is begotten of the fountain. 


VII 
ON THE RECEPTION OF THE LAPSED TO PENITENCE 


But now we are doing the opposite. For whereas Christ, who is the good Shepherd, goes in quest of one 
who wanders, lost among the mountains, and calls him back when he flees from Him, and is at pains to 
take him up on His shoulders when He has found him, we, on the contrary, harshly spurn such a one even 
when He approaches us. Yet let us not consult so miserably for ourselves, and let us not in this way be 
driving the sword against ourselves. For when people set themselves either to do evil or to do good to 
others, what they do is certainly not confined to the carrying out of their will on those others; but just as 
they attach themselves to iniquity or to goodness, they will themselves become possessed either by divine 
virtues or by unbridled passions. And the former will become the followers and comrades of the good 
angels; and both in this world and in the other, with the enjoyment of perfect peace and immunity from all 
ills, they will fulfil the most blessed destinies unto all eternity, and in God’s fellowship they will be for ever 
(in possession of) the supremest good. But these latter will fall away at once from the peace of God and 
from peace with themselves, and both in this world and after death they will abide with the spirits of 
blood-guiltiness. Wherefore let us not thrust from us those who seek a penitent return; but let us receive 
them gladly, and number them once more with the stedfast, and make up again what is defective in them. 


JULIUS AFRICANUS 


The Extant Writings of Julius Africanus 


I 


The Epistle to Aristides 


I 


[Africanus on the Genealogy in the Holy Gospels.1033—Some indeed incorrectly allege that this 
discrepant enumeration and mixing of the names both of priestly men, as they think, and royal, was made 
properly,1034 in order that Christ might be shown rightfully to be both Priest and King; as if any one 
disbelieved this, or had any other hope than this, that Christ is the High Priest of His Father, who presents 
our prayers to Him, and a supramundane King, who rules by the Spirit those whom He has delivered, a 
cooperator in the government of all things. And this is announced to us not by the catalogue of the tribes, 
nor by the mixing of the registered generations, but by the patriarchs and prophets. Let us not therefore 
descend to such religious trifling as to establish the kingship and priesthood of Christ by the interchanges 
of the names. For the priestly tribe of Levi, too, was allied with the kingly tribe of Juda, through the 
circumstance that Aaron married Elizabeth the sister of Naasson,1035 and that Eleazar again married the 
daughter of Phatiel,1036 and begat children. The evangelists, therefore, would thus have spoken falsely, 
affirming what was not truth, but a fictitious commendation. And for this reason the one traced the 
pedigree of Jacob the father of Joseph from David through Solomon; the other traced that of Heli also, 
though in a different way, the father of Joseph, from Nathan the son of David. And they ought not indeed 
to have been ignorant that both orders of the ancestors enumerated are the generation of David, the royal 
tribe of Juda.1037 For if Nathan was a prophet, so also was Solomon, and so too the father of both of 
them; and there were prophets belonging to many of the tribes, but priests belonging to none of the 
tribes, save the Levites only. To no purpose, then, is this fabrication of theirs. Nor shall an assertion of this 
kind prevail in the Church of Christ against the exact truth, so as that a lie should be contrived for the 
praise and glory of Christ. For who does not know that most holy word of the apostle also, who, when he 
was preaching and proclaiming the resurrection of our Saviour, and confidently affirming the truth, said 
with great fear, “If any say that Christ is not risen, and we assert and have believed this, and both hope 
for and preach that very thing, we are false witnesses of God, in alleging that He raised up Christ, whom 
He raised not up?”1038 And if he who glorifies God the Father is thus afraid lest he should seem a false 
witness in narrating a marvellous fact, how should not he be justly afraid, who tries to establish the truth 
by a false statement, preparing an untrue opinion? For if the generations are different, and trace down no 
genuine seed to Joseph, and if all has been stated only with the view of establishing the position of Him 
who was to be born—to confirm the truth, namely, that He who was to be would be king and priest, there 
being at the same time no proof given, but the dignity of the words being brought down to a feeble hymn, 
—it is evident that no praise accrues to God from that, since it is a falsehood, but rather judgment returns 
on him who asserts it, because he vaunts an unreality as though it were reality. Therefore, that we may 
expose the ignorance also of him who speaks thus, and prevent any one from stumbling at this folly, I shall 
set forth the true history of these matters. ] 


II 


For whereas in Israel the names of their generations were enumerated either according to nature or 
according to law,—according to nature, indeed, by the succession of legitimate offspring, and according to 
law whenever another raised up children to the name of a brother dying childless; for because no clear 
hope of resurrection was yet given them, they had a representation of the future promise in a kind of 
mortal resurrection, with the view of perpetuating the name of one deceased;—whereas, then, of those 
entered in this genealogy, some succeeded by legitimate descent as son to father, while others begotten in 
one family were introduced to another in name, mention is therefore made of both—of those who were 
progenitors in fact, and of those who were so only in name. Thus neither of the evangelists is in error, as 
the one reckons by nature and the other by law. For the several generations, viz., those descending from 
Solomon and those from Nathan, were so intermingled by the raising up of children to the childless, and 
by second marriages, and the raising up of seed, that the same persons are quite justly reckoned to 
belong at one time to the one, and at another to the other, i.e., to their reputed or to their actual fathers. 
And hence it is that both these accounts are true, and come down to Joseph, with considerable intricacy 
indeed, but yet quite accurately. 


Ill 


But in order that what I have said may be made evident, I shall explain the interchange of the 
generations. If we reckon the generations from David through Solomon, Matthan is found to be the third 
from the end, who begat Jacob the father of Joseph. But if, with Luke, we reckon them from Nathan the 


son of David, in like manner the third from the end is Melchi, whose son was Heli the father of Joseph. For 
Joseph was the son of Heli, the son of Melchi. As Joseph, therefore, is the object proposed to us, we have 
to show how it is that each is represented as his father, both Jacob as descending from Solomon, and Heli 
as descending from Nathan: first, how these two, Jacob and Heli, were brothers; and then also how the 
fathers of these, Matthan and Melchi, being of different families, are shown to be the grandfathers of 
Joseph. Well, then, Matthan and Melchi, having taken the same woman to wife in succession, begat 
children who were uterine brothers, as the law did not prevent a widow, whether such by divorce or by 
the death of her husband, from marrying another. By Estha, then—for such is her name according to 
tradition—Matthan first, the descendant of Solomon, begets Jacob; and on Matthan’s death, Melchi, who 
traces his descent back to Nathan, being of the same tribe but of another family, having married her, as 
has been already said, had a son Heli. Thus, then, we shall find Jacob and Heli uterine brothers, though of 
different families. And of these, the one Jacob having taken the wife of his brother Heli, who died 
childless, begat by her the third, Joseph—his son by nature and by account. Whence also it is written, “And 
Jacob begat Joseph.” But according to law he was the son of Heli, for Jacob his brother raised up seed to 
him. Wherefore also the genealogy deduced through him will not be made void, which the Evangelist 
Matthew in his enumeration gives thus: “And Jacob begat Joseph.” But Luke, on the other hand, says, 
“Who was the son, as was supposed (for this, too, he adds), of Joseph, the son of Heli, the son of Melchi.” 
For it was not possible more distinctly to state the generation according to law; and thus in this mode of 
generation he has entirely omitted the word “begat” to the very end, carrying back the genealogy by way 
of conclusion to Adam and to God. 


IV. 


Nor indeed is this incapable of proof, neither is it a rash conjecture. For the kinsmen of the Saviour after 
the flesh, whether to magnify their own origin or simply to state the fact, but at all events speaking truth, 
have also handed down the following account: Some Idumean robbers attacking Ascalon, a city of 
Palestine, besides other spoils which they took from a temple of Apollo, which was built near the walls, 
carried off captive one Antipater, son of a certain Herod, a servant of the temple. And as the priest was 
not able to pay the ransom for his son, Antipater was brought up in the customs of the Idumeans, and 
afterwards enjoyed the friendship of Hyrcanus, the high priest of Judea. And being sent on an embassy to 
Pompey on behalf of Hyrcanus, and having restored to him the kingdom which was being wasted by 
Aristobulus his brother, he was so fortunate as to obtain the title of procurator of Palestine. And when 
Antipater was treacherously slain through envy of his great good fortune, his son Herod succeeded him, 
who was afterwards appointed king of Judea under Antony and Augustus by a decree of the senate. His 
sons were Herod and the other tetrarchs. These accounts are given also in the histories of the Greeks. 


V. 


But as up to that time the genealogies of the Hebrews had been registered in the public archives, and 
those, too, which were traced back to the proselytes—as, for example, to Achior the Ammanite, and Ruth 
the Moabitess, and those who left Egypt along with the Israelites, and intermarried with them—Herod, 
knowing that the lineage of the Israelites contributed nothing to him, and goaded by the consciousness of 
his ignoble birth, burned the registers of their families. This he did, thinking that he would appear to be of 
noble birth, if no one else could trace back his descent by the public register to the patriarchs or 
proselytes, and to that mixed race called georae. A few, however, of the studious, having private records of 
their own, either by remembering the names or by getting at them in some other way from the archives, 
pride themselves in preserving the memory of their noble descent; and among these happen to be those 
already mentioned, called desposyni, on account of their connection with the family of the Saviour. And 
these coming from Nazara and Cochaba, Judean villages, to other parts of the country, set forth the above- 
named genealogy as accurately as possible from the Book of Days. Whether, then, the case stand thus or 
not, no one could discover a more obvious explanation, according to my own opinion and that of any sound 
judge. And let this suffice us for the matter, although it is not supported by testimony, because we have 
nothing more satisfactory or true to allege upon it. The Gospel, however, in any case states the truth. 


VI. 


Matthan, descended from Solomon, begat Jacob. Matthan dying, Melchi, descended from Nathan, begat 
Heli by the same wife. Therefore Heli and Jacob are uterine brothers. Heli dying childless, Jacob raised up 
seed to him and begat Joseph, his own son by nature, but the son of Heli by law. Thus Joseph was the son 
of both. 


IT 


Narrative of Events Happening in Persia on the Birth of Christ 


The best introduction to this production will be the following preface, as given in Migne:—Many men of 
learning thus far have been of opinion that the narrative by Africanus of events happening in Persia on 
Christ’s birth, is a fragment of that famous work which Sextus Julius Africanus, a Christian author of the 
third century after Christ, composed on the history of the world in the chronological order of events up to 
the reign of Macrinus, and presented in five books to Alexander, son of Mammaea, with the view of 
obtaining the restoration of his native town Emmaus. With the same expectation which I see incited 
Lambecius and his compendiator Nesselius, I, too, set myself with the greatest eagerness to go over the 
codices of our Electoral Library. .. . But, as the common proverb goes, I found coals instead of treasure. 
This narrative, so far from its being to be ascribed to a writer well reputed by the common voice of 
antiquity, does not contain anything worthy of the genius of the chronographer Africanus. Wherefore, 
since by the unanimous testimony of the ancients he was a man of consummate learning and sharpest 
judgment, while the author of the Cesti, which also puts forward the name of Africanus, has been long 
marked by critics with the character either of anile credulity, or of a marvellous propensity to 
superstitious fancies, I can readily fall in with the opinion of those who think that he is a different person 
from the chronographer, and would ascribe this wretched production also to him. But, dear reader, on 
perusing these pages, if your indignation is not stirred against the man’s rashness, you will at least join 
with me in laughing at his prodigious follies, and will learn, at the same time, that the testimonies of men 
most distinguished for learning are not to be rated so highly as to supersede personal examination when 
opportunity permits. 


Events in Persia: On the Incarnation of Our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Christ first of all became known from Persia. For nothing escapes the learned jurists of that country, who 
investigate all things with the utmost care. The facts, therefore, which are inscribed upon the golden 
plates, and laid up in the royal temples, I shall record; for it is from the temples there, and the priests 
connected with them, that the name of Christ has been heard of. Now there is a temple there to Juno, 
surpassing even the royal palace, which temple Cyrus, that prince instructed in all piety, built, and in 
which he dedicated in honour of the gods golden and silver statues, and adorned them with precious 
stones,—that I may not waste words in a profuse description of that ornamentation. Now about that time 
(as the records on the plates testify), the king having entered the temple, with the view of getting an 
interpretation of certain dreams, was addressed by the priest Prupupius thus: I congratulate thee, master: 
Juno has conceived. And the king, smiling, said to him, Has she who is dead conceived? And he said, Yes, 
she who was dead has come to life again, and begets life. And the king said, What is this? explain it to me. 
And he replied, In truth, master, the time for these things is at hand. For during the whole night the 
images, both of gods and goddesses, continued beating the ground, saying to each other, Come, let us 
congratulate Juno. And they say to me, Prophet, come forward; congratulate Juno, for she has been 
embraced. And I said, How can she be embraced who no longer exists? To which they reply, She has come 
to life again, and is no longer called Juno, but Urania. For the mighty Sol has embraced her. Then the 
goddesses say to the gods, making the matter plainer, Pege is she who is embraced; for did not Juno 
espouse an artificer? And the gods say, That she is rightly called Pege, we admit. Her name, moreover, is 
Myria; for she bears in her womb, as in the deep, a vessel of a myriad talents’ burden. And as to this title 
Pege, let it be understood thus: This stream of water sends forth the perennial stream of spirit,—a stream 
containing but a single fish, taken with the hook of Divinity, and sustaining the whole world with its flesh 
as though it were in the sea. You have well said, She has an artificer [in espousal]; but by that espousal 
she does not bear an artificer on an equality with herself. For this artificer who is born, the son of the 
chief artificer, framed by his excellent skill the roof of the third heavens, and established by his word this 
lower world, with its threefold sphere of habitation. 


Thus, then, the statues disputed with each other concerning Juno and Pege, and [at length] with one voice 
they said: When the day is finished, we all, gods and goddesses, shall know the matter clearly. Now, 
therefore, master, tarry for the rest of the day. For the matter shall certainly come to pass. For that which 
emerges is no common affair. 


And when the king abode there and watched the statues, the harpers of their own accord began to strike 
their harps, and the muses to sing; and whatsoever creatures were within, whether quadruped or fowl, in 
silver and gold, uttered their several voices. And as the king shuddered, and was filled with great fear, he 
was about to retire. For he could not endure the spontaneous tumult. The priest therefore said to him, 
Remain, O king, for the full revelation is at hand which the God of gods has chosen to declare to us. 


And when these things were said, the roof was opened, and a bright star descended and stood above the 
pillar of Pege, and a voice was heard to this effect: Sovereign Pege, the mighty Son has sent me to make 
the announcement to you, and at the same time to do you service in parturition, designing blameless 
nuptials with you, O mother of the chief of all ranks of being, bride of the triune Deity. And the child 
begotten by extraordinary generation is called the Beginning and the End,—the beginning of salvation, 
and the end of perdition. 


And when this word was spoken, all the statues fell upon their faces, that of Pege alone standing, on 
which also a royal diadem was found placed, having on its upper side a star set in a carbuncle and an 
emerald. And on its lower side the star rested. 


And the king forthwith gave orders to bring in all the interpreters of prodigies, and the sages who were 
under his dominion. And when all the heralds sped with their proclamations, all these assembled in the 
temple. And when they saw the star above Pege, and the diadem with the star and the stone, and the 
statues lying on the floor, they said: O king, a root (offspring) divine and princely has risen, bearing the 
image of the King of heaven and earth. For Pege-Myria is the daughter of the Bethlehemite Pege. And the 
diadem is the mark of a king, and the star is a celestial announcement of portents to fall on the earth. Out 
of Judah has arisen a kingdom which shall subvert all the memorials of the Jews. And the prostration of 
the gods upon the floor prefigured the end of their honour. For he who comes, being of more ancient 
dignity, shall displace all the recent. Now therefore, O king, send to Jerusalem. For you will find the Christ 
of the Omnipotent God borne in bodily form in the bodily arms of a woman. And the star remained above 
the statue of Pege, called the Celestial, until the wise men came forth, and then it went with them. 


And then, in the depth of evening, Dionysus appeared in the temple, unaccompanied by the Satyrs, and 
said to the images: Pege is not one of us, but stands far above us, in that she gives birth to a man whose 
conception is in divine fashion. O priest Prupupius! what dost thou tarrying here? An action, indicated in 
writings of old, has come upon us, and we shall be convicted as false by a person of power and energy. 
Wherein we have been deceivers, we have been deceivers; and wherein we have ruled, we have ruled. No 
longer give we oracular responses. Gone from us is our honour. Without glory and reward are we become. 
There is One, and One only, who receives again at the hands of all His proper honour. For the rest, be not 
disturbed. No longer shall the Persians exact tribute of earth and sky. For He who established these things 
is at hand, to bring practical tribute to Him who sent Him, to renew the ancient image, and to put image 
with image, and bring the dissimilar to similarity. Heaven rejoices with earth, and earth itself exults at 
receiving matter of exultation from heaven. Things which have not happened above, have happened on 
earth beneath. He whom the order of the blessed has not seen, is seen by the order of the miserable. 
Flame threatens those; dew attends these. To Myria is given the blessed lot of bearing Pege in Bethlehem, 
and of conceiving grace of grace. Judaea has seen its bloom, and this country is fading. To Gentiles and 
aliens, salvation is come; to the wretched, relief is ministered abundantly. With right do women dance, 
and say, Lady Pege, Spring-bearer, thou mother of the heavenly constellation. Thou cloud that bringest us 
dew after heat, remember thy dependants, O mistress. 


The king then, without delay, sent some of the Magi under his dominion with gifts, the star showing them 
the way. And when they returned, they narrated to the men of that time those same things which were 
also written on the plates of gold, and which were to the following effect:— 


When we came to Jerusalem, the sign, together with our arrival, roused all the people. How is this, say 
they, that wise men of the Persians are here, and that along with them there is this strange stellar 
phenomenon? And the chief of the Jews interrogated us in this way: What is this that attends you, and 
with what purpose are you here? And we said: He whom ye call Messias is born. And they were 
confounded, and dared not withstand us. But they said to us, By the justice of Heaven, tell us what ye 
know of this matter. And we made answer to them: Ye labour under unbelief; and neither without an oath 
nor with an oath do ye believe us, but ye follow your own heedless counsel. For the Christ, the Son of the 
Most High, is born, and He is the subverter of your law and synagogues. And therefore is it that, struck 
with this most excellent response as with a dart, ye hear in bitterness this name which has come upon you 
suddenly. And they then, taking counsel together, urged us to accept their gifts, and tell to none that such 
an event had taken place in that land of theirs, lest, as they say, a revolt rise against us. But we replied: 
We have brought gifts in His honour, with the view of proclaiming those mighty things which we know to 
have happened in our country on occasion of His birth; and do ye bid us take your bribes, and conceal the 
things which have been communicated to us by the Divinity who is above the heavens, and neglect the 
commandments of our proper King? And after urging many considerations on us, they gave the matter up. 
And when the king of Judaea sent for us and had some converse with us, and put to us certain questions 
as to the statements we made to him, we acted in the same manner, until he was thoroughly enraged at 
our replies. We left him accordingly, without giving any greater heed to him than to any common person. 


And we came to that place then to which we were sent, and saw the mother and the child, the star 
indicating to us the royal babe. And we said to the mother: What art thou named, O renowned mother? 
And she says: Mary, masters. And we said to her: Whence art thou sprung? And she replies: From this 
district of the Bethlehemites. Then said we: Hast thou not had a husband? And she answers: I was only 
betrothed with a view to the marriage covenant, my thoughts being far removed from this. For I had no 


mind to come to this. And while I was giving very little concern to it, when a certain Sabbath dawned, and 
straightway at the rising of the sun, an angel appeared to me bringing me suddenly the glad tidings of a 
son. And in trouble I cried out, Be it not so to me, Lord, for I have not a husband. And he persuaded me to 
believe, that by the will of God I should have this son. 


Then said we to her: Mother, mother, all the gods of the Persians have called thee blessed. Thy glory is 
great; for thou art exalted above all women of renown, and thou art shown to be more queenly than all 
queens. 


The child, moreover, was seated on the ground, being, as she said, in His second year, and having in part 
the likeness of His mother. And she had long hands, and a body somewhat delicate; and her colour was 
like that of ripe wheat; and she was of a round face, and had her hair bound up. And as we had along with 
us a servant skilled in painting from the life, we brought with us to our country a likeness of them both; 
and it was placed by our hand in the sacred temple, with this inscription on it: To Jove the Sun, the mighty 
God, the King of Jesus, the power of Persia dedicated this. 


And taking the child up, each of us in turn, and bearing Him in our arms, we saluted Him and worshipped 
Him, and presented to Him gold, and myrrh, and frankincense, addressing Him thus: We gift Thee with 
Thine own, O Jesus, Ruler of heaven. Il] would things unordered be ordered, wert Thou not at hand. In no 
other way could things heavenly be brought into conjunction with things earthly, but by Thy descent. Such 
service cannot be discharged, if only the servant is sent us, as when the Master Himself is present; 
neither can so much be achieved when the king sends only his satraps to war, as when the king is there 
himself. It became the wisdom of Thy system, that Thou shouldst deal in this manner with men. 


And the child leaped and laughed at our caresses and words. And when we had bidden the mother 
farewell, and when she had shown us honour, and we had testified to her the reverence which became us, 
we came again to the place in which we lodged. And at eventide there appeared to us one of a terrible and 
fearful countenance, saying: Get ye out quickly, lest ye be taken in a snare. And we in terror said: And who 
is he, O divine leader, that plotteth against so august an embassage? And he replied: Herod; but get you 
up straightway and depart in safety and peace. 


And we made speed to depart thence in all earnestness; and we reported in Jerusalem all that we had 
seen. Behold, then, the great things that we have told you regarding Christ; and we saw Christ our 
Saviour, who was made known as both God and man. To Him be the glory and the power unto the ages of 
the ages. Amen. 


III 


The Extant Fragments of the Five Books of the Chronography of Julius Africanus 


I 


On the Mythical Chronology of the Egyptians and Chaldeans 


The Egyptians, indeed, with their boastful notions of their own antiquity, have put forth a sort of account 
of it by the hand of their astrologers in cycles and myriads of years; which some of those who have had 
the repute of studying such subjects profoundly have in a summary way called lunar years; and inclining 
no less than others to the mythical, they think they fall in with the eight or nine thousands of years which 
the Egyptian priests in Plato falsely reckon up to Solon. 


(And after some other matter:) 


For why should I speak of the three myriad years of the Phoenicians, or of the follies of the Chaldeans, 
their forty-eight myriads? For the Jews, deriving their origin from them as descendants of Abraham, 
having been taught a modest mind, and one such as becomes men, together with the truth by the spirit of 
Moses, have handed down to us, by their extant Hebrew histories, the number of 5500 years as the period 
up to the advent of the Word of salvation, that was announced to the world in the time of the sway of the 
Caesars. 


II 


When men multiplied on the earth, the angels of heaven came together with the daughters of men. In 
some copies I found “the sons of God.” What is meant by the Spirit, in my opinion, is that the descendants 
of Seth are called the sons of God on account of the righteous men and patriarchs who have sprung from 
him, even down to the Saviour Himself; but that the descendants of Cain are named the seed of men, as 
having nothing divine in them, on account of the wickedness of their race and the inequality of their 
nature, being a mixed people, and having stirred the indignation of God. But if it is thought that these 
refer to angels, we must take them to be those who deal with magic and jugglery, who taught the women 
the motions of the stars and the knowledge of things celestial, by whose power they conceived the giants 
as their children, by whom wickedness came to its height on the earth, until God decreed that the whole 
race of the living should perish in their impiety by the deluge. 


Ill 


Adam, when 230 years old, begets Seth; and after living other 700 years he died, that is, a second death. 
Seth, when 205 years old, begot Enos; from Adam therefore to the birth of Enos there are 435 years in all. 
Enos, when 190 years old, begets Cainan. 

Cainan again, when 170 years old, begets Malaleel; 

And Malaleel, when 165 years old; begets Jared; 

And Jared, when 162 years old, begets Enoch; 


And Enoch, when 165 years old, begets Mathusala; and having pleased God, after a life of other 200 
years, he was not found. 


Mathusala, when 187 years old, begot Lamech. 


Lamech, when 188 years old, begets Noe. 


IV 


On the Deluge 


God decreed to destroy the whole race of the living by a flood, having threatened that men should not 
survive beyond 120 years. Nor let it be deemed a matter of difficulty, because some lived afterwards a 
longer period than that. For the space of time meant was 100 years up to the flood in the case of the 
sinners of that time; for they were 20 years old. God instructed Noe, who pleased him on account of his 
righteousness, to prepare an ark; and when it was finished, there entered it Noe himself and his sons, his 
wife and his daughters-in-law, and firstlings of every living creature, with a view to the duration of the 
race. And Noe was 600 years old when the flood came on. And when the water abated, the ark settled on 
the mountains of Ararat, which we know to be in Parthia; but some say that they are at Celaenae of 
Phrygia, and I have seen both places. And the flood prevailed for a year, and then the earth became dry. 
And they came out of the ark in pairs, as may be found, and not in the manner in which they had entered, 
viz., distinguished according to their species, and were blessed by God. And each of these things indicates 
something useful to us. 


Vv 


Noe was 600 years old when the flood came on. From Adam, therefore, to Noe and the flood, are 2262 
years 


VI 

And after the flood, Sem begot Arphaxad 

Arphaxad, when 135 years old, begets Sala in the year 2397. 
Sala, when 130 years old, begets Heber in the year 2527. 


Heber, when 134 years old, begets Phalec in the year 2661, so called because the earth was divided in his 
days. 


Phalec, when 130 years old, begot Ragan, and after living other 209 years died. 


VII 


In the year of the world 3277, Abraham entered the promised land of Canaan 


VII 


Of Abraham 


From this rises the appellation of the Hebrews. For the word Hebrews is interpreted to mean those who 
migrate across, viz., who crossed the Euphrates with Abraham; and it is not derived, as some think, from 
the fore-mentioned Heber. From the flood and Noe, therefore, to Abraham’s entrance into the promised 
land, there are in all 1015 years; and from Adam, in 20 generations 3277 years. 


IX 


Of Abraham and Lot 


When a famine pressed the land of Canaan, Abraham came down to Egypt; and fearing lest he should be 
put out of the way on account of the beauty of his wife, he pretended that he was her brother. But Pharaoh 
took her to himself when she was commended to him; for this is the name the Egyptians give their kings. 
And he was punished by God; and Abraham, along with all pertaining to him, was dismissed enriched. In 
Canaan, Abraham’s shepherds and Lot’s contended with each other; and with mutual consent they 
separated, Lot choosing to dwell in Sodom on account of the fertility and beauty of the land, which had 
five cities, Sodom, Gomorrah, Adama, Seboim, Segor, and as many kings. On these their neighbours the 
four Syrian kings made war, whose leader was Chodollogomor king of AElam. And they met by the Salt 
Sea, which is now called the Dead Sea. In it I have seen very many wonderful things. For that water 
sustains no living thing, and dead bodies are carried beneath its depths, while the living do not readily 
even dip under it. Lighted torches are borne upon it, but when extinguished they sink. And there are the 
springs of bitumen; and it yields alum and salt a little different from the common kinds, for they are 
pungent and transparent. And wherever fruit is found about it, it is found full of a thick, foul smoke. And 
the water acts as a cure to those who use it, and it is drained in a manner contrary to any other water. 
And if it had not the river Jordan feeding it like a shell, and to a great extent withstanding its tendency, it 
would have failed more rapidly than appears. There is also by it a great quantity of the balsam plant; but 
it is supposed to have been destroyed by God on account of the impiety of the neighbouring people. 


XxX 


Of the Patriarch Jacob 


1. The shepherd’s tent belonging to Jacob, which was preserved at Edessa to the time of Antonine 
Emperor of the Romans, was destroyed by a thunderbolt. 


2. Jacob, being displeased at what had been done by Symeon and Levi at Shecem against the people of the 
country, on account of the violation of their sister, buried at Shecem the gods which he had with him near 
a rock under the wonderful terebinth, which up to this day is reverenced by the neighbouring people in 
honour of the patriarchs, and removed thence to Bethel. By the trunk of this terebinth there was an altar 
on which the inhabitants of the country offered ectenae in their general assemblies; and though it seemed 
to be burned, it was not consumed. Near it is the tomb of Abraham and Isaac. And some say that the staff 
of one of the angels who were entertained by Abraham was planted there. 


XI 


From Adam, therefore, to the death of Joseph, according to this book, are 23 generations, and 3563 years 


XII 


From this record, therefore, we affirm that Ogygus, from whom the first flood (in Attica) derived its name, 
and who was saved when many perished, lived at the time of the exodus of the people from Egypt along 
with Moses. (After a break): And after Ogygus, on account of the vast destruction caused by the flood, the 
present land of Attica remained without a king till the time of Cecrops, 189 years. Philochorus, however, 
affirms that Ogygus, Actaeus, or whatever other fictitious name is adduced, never existed. (After another 
break): From Ogygus to Cyrus, as from Moses to his time, are 1235 years. 


XIII 


1. Up to the time of the Olympiads there is no certain history among the Greeks, all things before that 
date being confused, and in no way consistent with each other. But these Olympiads were thoroughly 
investigated by many, as the Greeks made up the records of their history not according to long spaces, but 
in periods of four years. For which reason I shall select the most remarkable of the mythical narratives 
before the time of the first Olympiad, and rapidly run over them. But those after that period, at least those 
that are notable, I shall take together, Hebrew events in connection with Greek, according to their dates, 
examining carefully the affairs of the Hebrews, and touching more cursorily on those of the Greeks; and 
my plan will be as follows: Taking up some single event in Hebrew history synchronous with another in 
Greek history, and keeping by it as the main subject, subtracting or adding as may seem needful in the 
narrative, I shall note what Greek or Persian of note, or remarkable personage of any other nationality, 
flourished at the date of that event in Hebrew history; and thus I may perhaps attain the object which I 
propose to myself. 


2. The most famous exile that befell the Hebrews, then—to wit, when they were led captive by 
Nabuchodonosor king of Babylon—lasted 70 years, as Jeremias had prophesied. Berosus the Babylonian, 
moreover, makes mention of Nabuchodonosor. And after the 70 years of captivity, Cyrus became king of 
the Persians at the time of the 55th Olympiad, as may be ascertained from the Bibliothecae of Diodorus 
and the histories of Thallus and Castor, and also from Polybius and Phlegon, and others besides these, 
who have made the Olympiads a subject of study. For the date is a matter of agreement among them all. 
And Cyrus then, in the first year of his reign, which was the first year of the 55th Olympiad, effected the 
first partial restoration of the people by the hand of Zorobabel, with whom also was Jesus the son of 
Josedec, since the period of 70 years was now fulfilled, as is narrated in Esdra the Hebrew historian. The 
narratives of the beginning of the sovereignty of Cyrus and the end of the captivity accordingly coincide. 
And thus, according to the reckoning of the Olympiads, there will be found a like harmony of events even 
to our time. And by following this, we shall also make the other narratives fit in with each other in the 
same manner. 


3. But if the Attic time-reckoning is taken as the standard for affairs prior to these, then from Ogygus, who 
was believed by them to be an autochthon, in whose time also the first great flood took place in Attica, 
while Phoroneus reigned over the Argives, as Acusilaus relates, up to the date of the first Olympiad, from 
which period the Greeks thought they could fix dates accurately, there are altogether 1020 years; which 
number both coincides with the above-mentioned, and will be established by what follows. For these 


things are also recorded by the Athenian historians Hellanicus and Philochorus, who record Attic affairs; 
and by Castor and Thallus, who record Syrian affairs; and by Diodorus, who writes a universal history in 
his Bibliothecae; and by Alexander Polyhistor, and by some of our own time, yet more carefully, and by all 
the Attic writers. Whatever narrative of note, therefore, meets us in these 1020 years, shall be given in its 
proper place. 


4. In accordance with this writing, therefore, we affirm that Ogygus, who gave his name to the first flood, 
and was saved when many perished, lived at the time of the exodus of the people from Egypt along with 
Moses. And this we make out in the following manner. From Ogygus up to the first Olympiad already 
mentioned, it will be shown that there are 1020 years; and from the first Olympiad to the first year of the 
55th, that is the first year of King Cyrus, which was also the end of the captivity, are 217 years. From 
Ogygus, therefore, to Cyrus are 1237. And if one carries the calculation backwards from the end of the 
captivity, there are 1237 years. Thus, by analysis, the same period is found to the first year of the exodus 
of Israel under Moses from Egypt, as from the 55th Olympiad to Ogygus, who founded Eleusis. And from 
this point we get a more notable beginning for Attic chronography. 


5. So much, then, for the period prior to Ogygus. And at his time Moses left Egypt. And we demonstrate in 
the following manner how reliable is the statement that this happened at that date. From the exodus of 
Moses up to Cyrus, who reigned after the captivity, are 1237 years. For the remaining years of Moses are 
40. The years of Jesus, who led the people after him, are 25; those of the elders, who were judges after 
Jesus, are 30; those of the judges, whose history is given in the book of Judges, are 490; those of the 
priests Eli and Samuel are 90; those of the successive kings of the Hebrews are 490. Then come the 70 
years of the captivity, the last year of which was the first year of the reign of Cyrus, as we have already 
said. 


6. And from Moses, then, to the first Olympiad there are 1020 years, as to the first year of the 55th 
Olympiad from the same are 1237, in which enumeration the reckoning of the Greeks coincides with us. 
And after Ogygus, by reason of the vast destruction caused by the flood, the present land of Attica 
remained without a king up to Cecrops, a period of 189 years. For Philochorus asserts that the Actaeus 
who is said to have succeeded Ogygus, or whatever other fictitious names are adduced, never existed. 
And again: From Ogygus, therefore, to Cyrus, says he, the same period is reckoned as from Moses to the 
same date, viz., 1237 years; and some of the Greeks also record that Moses lived at that same time. 
Polemo, for instance, in the first book of his Greek History, says: In the time of Apis, son of Phoroneus, a 
division of the army of the Egyptians left Egypt, and settled in the Palestine called Syrian, not far from 
Arabia: these are evidently those who were with Moses. And Apion the son of Poseidonius, the most 
laborious of grammarians, in his book Against the Jews, and in the fourth book of his History, says that in 
the time of Inachus king of Argos, when Amosis reigned over Egypt, the Jews revolted under the 
leadership of Moses. And Herodotus also makes mention of this revolt, and of Amosis, in his second book, 
and in a certain way also of the Jews themselves, reckoning them among the circumcised, and calling 
them the Assyrians of Palestine, perhaps through Abraham. And Ptolemy the Mendesian, who narrates the 
history of the Egyptians from the earliest times, gives the same account of all these things; so that among 
them in general there is no difference worth notice in the chronology. 


7. It should be observed, further, that all the legendary accounts which are deemed specially remarkable 
by the Greeks by reason of their antiquity, are found to belong to a period posterior to Moses; such as 
their floods and conflagrations, Prometheus, Io, Europa, the Sparti, the abduction of Proserpine, their 
mysteries, their legislations, the deeds of Dionysus, Perseus, the Argonauts, the Centaurs, the Minotaur, 
the affairs of Troy, the labours of Hercules, the return of the Heraclidae, the Ionian migration and the 
Olympiads. And it seemed good to me to give an account especially of the before-noted period of the Attic 
sovereignty, as I intend to narrate the history of the Greeks side by side with that of the Hebrews. For any 
one will be able, if he only start from my position, to make out the reckoning equally well with me. Now, in 
the first year of that period of 1020 years, stretching from Moses and Ogygus to the first Olympiad, the 
passover and the exodus of the Hebrews from Egypt took place, and also in Attica the flood of Ogygus. 
And that is according to reason. For when the Egyptians were being smitten in the anger of God with hail 
and storms, it was only to be expected that certain parts of the earth should suffer with them; and, in 
especial, it was but to be expected that the Athenians should participate in such calamity with the 
Egyptians, since they were supposed to be a colony from them, as Theopompus alleges in his Tricarenus, 
and others besides him. The intervening period has been passed by, as no remarkable event is recorded 
during it among the Greeks. But after 94 years Prometheus arose, according to some, who was fabulously 
reported to have formed men; for being a wise man, he transformed them from the state of extreme 
rudeness to culture. 


XIV 


AEschylus, the son of Agamestor, ruled the Athenians twenty-three years, in whose time Joatham reigned 
in Jerusalem. 


And our canon brings Joatham king of Juda within the first Olympiad. 


XV 


And Africanus, in the third book of his History, writes: Now the first Olympiad recorded—which, however, 
was really the fourteenth—was the period when Coroebus was victor; at that time Ahaz was in the first 
year of his reign in Jerusalem. Then in the fourth book he says: It is therefore with the first year of the 
reign of Ahaz that we have shown the first Olympiad to fall in. 


XVI 


On the Seventy Weeks of Daniel 


1. This passage, therefore, as it stands thus, touches on many marvellous things. At present, however, I 
shall speak only of those things in it which bear upon chronology, and matters connected therewith. That 
the passage speaks then of the advent of Christ, who was to manifest Himself after seventy weeks, is 
evident. For in the Saviour’s time, or from Him, are transgressions abrogated, and sins brought to an end. 
And through remission, moreover, are iniquities, along with offences, blotted out by expiation; and an 
everlasting righteousness is preached, different from that which is by the law, and visions and prophecies 
(are) until John, and the Most Holy is anointed. For before the advent of the Saviour these things were not 
yet, and were therefore only looked for. And the beginning of the numbers, that is, of the seventy weeks 
which make up 490 years, the angel instructs us to take from the going forth of the commandment to 
answer and to build Jerusalem. And this happened in the twentieth year of the reign of Artaxerxes king of 
Persia. For Nehemiah his cup-bearer besought him, and received the answer that Jerusalem should be 
built. And the word went forth commanding these things; for up to that time the city was desolate. For 
when Cyrus, after the seventy years’ captivity, gave free permission to all to return who desired it, some of 
them under the leadership of Jesus the high priest and Zorobabel, and others after these under the 
leadership of Esdra, returned, but were prevented at first from building the temple, and from surrounding 
the city with a wall, on the plea that that had not been commanded. 


2. It remained in this position, accordingly, until Nehemiah and the reign of Artaxerxes, and the 115th 
year of the sovereignty of the Persians. And from the capture of Jerusalem that makes 185 years. And at 
that time King Artaxerxes gave order that the city should be built; and Nehemiah being despatched, 
superintended the work, and the street and the surrounding wall were built, as had been prophesied. And 
reckoning from that point, we make up seventy weeks to the time of Christ. For if we begin to reckon from 
any other point, and not from this, the periods will not correspond, and very many odd results will meet 
us. For if we begin the calculation of the seventy weeks from Cyrus and the first restoration, there will be 
upwards of one hundred years too many, and there will be a larger number if we begin from the day on 
which the angel gave the prophecy to Daniel, and a much larger number still if we begin from the 
commencement of the captivity. For we find the sovereignty of the Persians comprising a period of 230 
years, and that of the Macedonians extending over 370 years, and from that to the 16th year of Tiberius 
Caesar is a period of about 60 years. 


3. It is by calculating from Artaxerxes, therefore, up to the time of Christ that the seventy weeks are made 
up, according to the numeration of the Jews. For from Nehemiah, who was despatched by Artaxerxes to 
build Jerusalem in the 115th year of the Persian empire, and the 4th year of the 83d Olympiad, and the 
20th year of the reign of Artaxerxes himself, up to this date, which was the second year of the 202d 
Olympiad, and the 16th year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, there are reckoned 475 years, which make 
490 according to the Hebrew numeration, as they measure the years by the course of the moon; so that, 
as is easy to show, their year consists of 354 days, while the solar year has 365 1/4 days. For the latter 
exceeds the period of twelve months, according to the moon’s course, by 11 1/4 days. Hence the Greeks 
and the Jews insert three intercalary months every 8 years. For 8 times 11 1/4 days makes up 3 months. 
Therefore 475 years make 59 periods of 8 years each, and 3 months besides. But since thus there are 3 
intercalary months every 8 years, we get thus 15 years minus a few days; and these being added to the 
475 years, make up in all the 70 weeks. 


XVII 


On the Fortunes of Hyrcanus and Antigonus, and on Herod, Augustus, Antony, and Cleopatra, 
in Abstract 


1. Octavius Sebastus, or, as the Romans call him, Augustus, the adopted son of Caius, on returning to 
Rome from Apollonias in Epirus, where he was educated, possessed himself of the first place in the 
government. And Antony afterwards obtained the rule of Asia and the districts beyond. In his time the 
Jews accused Herod; but he put the deputies to death, and restored Herod to his government. Afterwards, 
however, along with Hyrcanus and Phasaelus his brother, he was driven out, and betook himself in flight 
to Antony. And as the Jews would not receive him, an obstinate battle took place; and in a short time after, 
as he had conquered in battle, he also drove out Antigonus, who had returned. And Antigonus fled to 
Herod the Parthian king, and was restored by the help of his son Pacorus, which help was given on his 
promising to pay 1000 talents of gold. And Herod then in his turn had to flee, while Phasaelus was slain in 
battle, and Hyrcanus was surrendered alive to Antigonus. And after cutting off his ears, that he might be 
disqualified for the priesthood, he gave him to the Parthians to lead into captivity; for he scrupled to put 
him to death, as he was a relation of his own. And Herod, on his expulsion, betook himself first to 
Malichus king of the Arabians; and when he did not receive him, through fear of the Parthians, he went 
away to Alexandria to Cleopatra. That was the 185th Olympiad. Cleopatra having put to death her brother, 
who was her consort in the government, and being then summoned by Antony to Cilicia to make her 
defence, committed the care of the sovereignty to Herod; and as he requested that he should not be 
entrusted with anything until he was restored to his own government, she took him with her and went to 
Antony. And as he was smitten with love for the princess, they despatched Herod to Rome to Octavius 
Augustus, who, on behalf of Antipater, Herod’s father, and on behalf of Herod himself, and also because 
Antigonus was established as king by the help of the Parthians, gave a commission to the generals in 
Palestine and Syria to restore him to his government. And in concert with Sosius he waged war against 
Antigonus for a long time, and in manifold engagements. At that time also, Josephus, Herod’s brother, died 
in his command. And Herod coming to Antony... 


2. For three years they besieged Antigonus, and then brought him alive to Antony. And Antony himself 
also proclaimed Herod as king, and gave him, in addition, the cities Hippus, Gadara, Gaza, Joppa, 
Anthedon, and a part of Arabia, Trachonitis, and Auranitis, and Sacia, and Gaulanitis; and besides these, 
also the procuratorship of Syria. Herod was declared king of the Jews by the senate and Octavius 
Augustus, and reigned 34 years. Antony, when about to go on an expedition against the Parthians, slew 
Antigonus the king of the Jews, and gave Arabia to Cleopatra; and passing over into the territory of the 
Parthians, sustained a severe defeat, losing the greater part of his army. That was in the 186th Olympiad. 
Octavius Augustus led the forces of Italy and all the West against Antony, who refused to return to Rome 
through fear, on account of his failure in Parthia, and through his love for Cleopatra. And Antony met him 
with the forces of Asia. Herod, however, like a shrewd fellow, and one who waits upon the powerful, sent a 
double set of letters, and despatched his army to sea, charging his generals to watch the issue of events. 
And when the victory was decided, and when Antony, after sustaining two naval defeats, had fled to Egypt 
along with Cleopatra, they who bore the letters delivered to Augustus those which they had been keeping 
secretly for Antony. And on Herod falls... 


3. Cleopatra shut herself up in a mausoleum, and made away with herself, employing the wild asp as the 
instrument of death. At that time Augustus captured Cleopatra’s sons, Helios and Selene, on their flight to 
the Thebaid. Nicopolis was founded opposite Actium, and the games called Actia were instituted. On the 
capture of Alexandria, Cornelius Gallus was sent as first governor of Egypt, and he destroyed the cities of 
the Egyptians that refused obedience. Up to this time the Lagidae ruled; and the whole duration of the 
Macedonian empire after the subversion of the Persian power was 298 years. Thus is made up the whole 
period from the foundation of the Macedonian empire to its subversion in the time of the Ptolemies, and 
under Cleopatra, the last of these, the date of which event is the 11th year of the monarchy and empire of 
the Romans, and the 4th year of the 187th Olympiad. Altogether, from Adam 5472 years are reckoned. 


4. After the taking of Alexandria the 188th Olympiad began. Herod founded anew the city of the Gabinii, 
the ancient Samaria, and called it Sebaste; and having erected its seaport, the tower of Strato, into a city, 
he named it Caesarea after the same, and raised in each a temple in honour of Octavius. And afterwards 
he founded Antipatris in the Lydian plain, so naming it after his father, and settled in it the people about 
Sebaste, whom he had dispossessed of their land. He founded also other cities; and to the Jews he was 
severe, but to other nations most urbane. 


It was now the 189th Olympiad, which (Olympiad) in the year that had the bissextile day, the 6th day 
before the Calends of March,—i.e., the 24th of February,—corresponded with the 24th year of the era of 


Antioch, whereby the year was determined in its proper limits. 


XVIII 


On the Circumstances Connected with Our Saviour’s Passion and His Life-Giving Resurrection 


1. As to His works severally, and His cures effected upon body and soul, and the mysteries of His doctrine, 
and the resurrection from the dead, these have been most authoritatively set forth by His disciples and 
apostles before us. On the whole world there pressed a most fearful darkness; and the rocks were rent by 
an earthquake, and many places in Judea and other districts were thrown down. This darkness Thallus, in 
the third book of his History, calls, as appears to me without reason, an eclipse of the sun. For the 
Hebrews celebrate the passover on the 14th day according to the moon, and the passion of our Saviour 
falls on the day before the passover; but an eclipse of the sun takes place only when the moon comes 
under the sun. And it cannot happen at any other time but in the interval between the first day of the new 
moon and the last of the old, that is, at their junction: how then should an eclipse be supposed to happen 
when the moon is almost diametrically opposite the sun? Let that opinion pass however; let it carry the 
majority with it; and let this portent of the world be deemed an eclipse of the sun, like others a portent 
only to the eye. Phlegon records that, in the time of Tiberius Caesar, at full moon, there was a full eclipse 
of the sun from the sixth hour to the ninth—manifestly that one of which we speak. But what has an 
eclipse in common with an earthquake, the rending rocks, and the resurrection of the dead, and so great a 
perturbation throughout the universe? Surely no such event as this is recorded for a long period. But it 
was a darkness induced by God, because the Lord happened then to suffer. And calculation makes out that 
the period of 70 weeks, as noted in Daniel, is completed at this time. 


2. From Artaxerxes, moreover, 70 weeks are reckoned up to the time of Christ, according to the 
numeration of the Jews. For from Nehemiah, who was sent by Artaxerxes to people Jerusalem, about the 
120th year of the Persian empire, and in the 20th year of Artaxerxes himself, and the 4th year of the 83d 
Olympiad, up to this time, which was the 2d year of the 102d Olympiad, and the 16th year of the reign of 
Tiberius Caesar, there are given 475 years, which make 490 Hebrew years, since they measure the years 
by the lunar month of 29 1/2 days, as may easily be explained, the annual period according to the sun 
consisting of 365 1/4 days, while the lunar period of 12 months has 11 1/4 days less. For which reason the 
Greeks and the Jews insert three intercalary months every eight years. For 8 times 11 1/4 days make 3 
months. The 475 years, therefore, contain 59 periods of 8 years and three months over: thus, the three 
intercalary months for every 8 years being added, we get 15 years, and these together with the 475 years 
make 70 weeks. Let no one now think us unskilled in the calculations of astronomy, when we fix without 
further ado the number of days at 365 1/4. For it is not in ignorance of the truth, but rather by reason of 
exact study, that we have stated our opinion so shortly. But let what follows also be presented as in outline 
to those who endeavour to inquire minutely into all things. 


3. Each year in the general consists of 365 days; and the space of a day and night being divided into 
nineteen parts, we have also five of these. And in saying that the year consists of 365 1/4 days, and there 
being the five nineteenth parts .. . to the 475 there are 6 1/4 days. Furthermore, we find, according to 
exact computation, that the lunar month has 29 1/2 days. . . . And these come to a little time. Now it 
happens that from the 20th year of the reign of Artaxerxes (as it is given in Ezra among the Hebrews), 
which, according to the Greeks, was the 4th year of the 80th Olympiad, to the 16th year of Tiberius 
Caesar, which was the second year of the 102d Olympiad, there are in all the 475 years already noted, 
which in the Hebrew system make 490 years, as has been previously stated, that is, 70 weeks, by which 
period the time of Christ’s advent was measured in the announcement made to Daniel by Gabriel. And if 
any one thinks that the 15 Hebrew years added to the others involve us in an error of 10, nothing at least 
which cannot be accounted for has been introduced. And the 1 1/2 week which we suppose must be added 
to make the whole number, meets the question about the 15 years, and removes the difficulty about the 
time; and that the prophecies are usually put forth in a somewhat symbolic form, is quite evident. 


4. As far, then, as is in our power, we have taken the Scripture, I think, correctly; especially seeing that 
the preceding section about the vision seems to state the whole matter shortly, its first words being, “In 
the third year of the reign of Belshazzar,” where he prophesies of the subversion of the Persian power by 
the Greeks, which empires are symbolized in the prophecy under the figures of the ram and the goat 
respectively. “The sacrifice,” he says, “shall be abolished, and the holy places shall be made desolate, so 
as to be trodden under foot; which things shall be determined within 2300 days.” For if we take the day as 
a month, just as elsewhere in prophecy days are taken as years, and in different places are used in 
different ways, reducing the period in the same way as has been done above to Hebrew months, we shall 
find the period fully made out to the 20th year of the reign of Artaxerxes, from the capture of Jerusalem. 
For there are given thus 185 years, and one year falls to be added to these—the year in which Nehemiah 
built the wall of the city. In 186 years, therefore, we find 2300 Hebrew months, as 8 years have in addition 
3 intercalary months. From Artaxerxes, again, in whose time the command went forth that Jerusalem 


should be built, there are 70 weeks. These matters, however, we have discussed by themselves, and with 
greater exactness, in our book On the Weeks and this Prophecy. But I am amazed that the Jews deny that 
the Lord has yet come, and that the followers of Marcion refuse to admit that His coming was predicted in 
the prophecies when the Scriptures display the matter so openly to our view. And after something else: 
The period, then, to the advent of the Lord from Adam and the creation is 5531 years, from which epoch 
to the 250th Olympiad there are 192 years, as has been shown above. 


XIX 
FOR WE WHO BOTH KNOW THE MEASURE OF THOSE WORDS, AND ARE NOT IGNORANT OF THE GRACE OF PAITH, 


GIVE THANKS TO THE FATHER, WHO HAS BESTOWED ON US HIS CREATURES JESUS CHRIST THE SAVIOUR OF 
ALL, AND OUR LORD; TO WHOM BE GLORY AND MAJESTY, WITH THE HOLY SPIRIT, FOR EVER 


IV 


The Passion of St. Symphorosa and Her Seven Sons 


The text is given from the edition of Ruinart. His preface, which Migne also cites, is as follows: “The 
narrative of the martyrdom of St. Symphorosa and her seven sons, which we here publish, is ascribed in 
the mss. to Julius Africanus, a writer of the highest repute. And it may perhaps have been inserted in his 
books on Chronography,—a work which Eusebius (Hist. Eccles., vi. 31) testifies to have been written with 
the greatest care, since in these he detailed the chief events in history from the foundation of the world to 
the times of the Emperor Heliogabalus. As that work, however, is lost, that this narrative is really to be 
ascribed to Africanus, I would not venture positively to assert, although at the same time there seems no 
ground for doubting its genuineness. We print it, moreover, from the editions of Mombritius, Surius, and 
Cardulus, collated with two Colbert mss. and one in the library of the Sorbonne. The occasion for the 
death of these saints was found in the vicinity of that most famous palace which was built by Adrian at his 
country seat at Tiber, according to Spartianus. For when the emperor gave orders that this palace, which 
he had built for his pleasure, should be purified by some piacular ceremonies, the priests seized this 
opportunity for accusing Symphorosa, alleging that the gods would not be satisfied until Symphorosa 
should either sacrifice to them or be herself sacrificed; which last thing was done by Hadrian, whom, from 
many others of his deeds, we know to have been exceedingly superstitious, about the year of Christ 120, 
that is, about the beginning of his reign, at which period indeed, as Dio Cassius observes, that emperor 
put a great number to death. The memory of these martyrs, moreover, is celebrated in all the most ancient 
martyrologies, although they assign different days for it. The Roman, along with Notker, fixes their festival 
for the 18th July, Rabanus for the 21st of the same month, Usuardus and Ado for the 21st June. In the 
Tiburtine road there still exists the rubbish of an old church, as Aringhi states (Rom. Subter., iv. 17), which 
was consecrated to God under their name, and which still retains the title, To the Seven Brothers. I have 
no doubt that it was built in that place to which the pontiffs in the Acta, sec. iv., gave the name, To the 
Seven Biothanati, i.e., those cut off by a violent death, as Baronius remarks, at the year 138.” So far 
Ruinart: see also Tillemont, Mem. Eccles., ii. pp. 241 and 595; and the Bollandists, Act. S.S. Junii, vol. iv. p. 
350. 


1. When Adrian had built a palace, and wished to dedicate it by that wicked ceremonial, and began to 
seek responses by sacrifices to idols, and to the demons that dwell in idols, they replied, and said: “The 
widow Symphorosa, with her seven sons, wounds us day by day in invoking her God. If she therefore, 
together with her sons, shall offer sacrifice, we promise to make good all that you ask.” Then Adrian 
ordered her to be seized, along with her sons, and advised them in courteous terms to consent to offer 
sacrifice to the idols. To him, however, the blessed Symphorosa answered: “My husband Getulius, 
together with his brother Amantius, when they were tribunes in thy service, suffered different 
punishments for the name of Christ, rather than consent to sacrifice to idols, and, like good athletes, they 
overcame thy demons in death. For, rather than be prevailed on, they chose to be beheaded, and suffered 
death: which death, being endured for the name of Christ, gained them temporal ignominy indeed among 
men of this earth, but everlasting honour and glory among the angels; and moving now among them, and 
exhibiting trophies of their sufferings, they enjoy eternal life with the King eternal in the heavens.” 


2. The Emperor Adrian said to the holy Symphorosa: “Either sacrifice thou along with thy sons to the 
omnipotent gods, or else I shall cause thee to be sacrificed thyself, together with thy sons.” The blessed 
Symphorosa answered: “And whence is this great good to me, that I should be deemed worthy along with 
my sons to be offered as an oblation to God?” The Emperor Adrian said: “I shall cause thee to be 
sacrificed to my gods.” The blessed Symphorosa replied: “Thy gods cannot take me in sacrifice; but if I am 
burned for the name of Christ, my God, I shall rather consume those demons of thine.” The Emperor 
Adrian said: “Choose thou one of these alternatives: either sacrifice to my gods, or perish by an evil 
death.” The blessed Symphorosa replied: “Thou thinkest that my mind can be altered by some kind of 
terror; whereas I long to rest with my husband Getulius, whom thou didst put to death for Christ’s name.” 
Then the Emperor Adrian ordered her to be led away to the temple of Hercules, and there first to be 
beaten with blows on the cheek, and afterwards to be suspended by the hair. But when by no argument 
and by no terror could he divert her from her good resolution, he ordered her to be thrown into the river 
with a large stone fastened to her neck. And her brother Eugenius, principal of the district of Tiber, picked 
up her body, and buried it in a suburb of the same city. 


3. Then, on another day, the Emperor Adrian ordered all her seven sons to be brought before him in 
company; and when he had challenged them to sacrifice to idols, and perceived that they yielded by no 
means to his threats and terrors, he ordered seven stakes to be fixed around the temple of Hercules, and 
commanded them to be stretched on the blocks there. And he ordered Crescens, the first, to be transfixed 
in the throat; and Julian, the second, to be stabbed in the breast; and Nemesius, the third, to be struck 


through the heart; and Primitivus, the fourth, to be wounded in the navel; and Justin, the fifth, to be 
struck through in the back with a sword; and Stracteus, the sixth, to be wounded in the side; and 
Eugenius, the seventh, to be cleft in twain from the head downwards. 


4. The next day again the Emperor Adrian came to the temple of Hercules, and ordered their bodies to be 
carried off together, and cast into a deep pit; and the pontiffs gave to that place the name, To the Seven 
Biothanati. After these things the persecution ceased for a year and a half, in which period the holy bodies 
of all the martyrs were honoured, and consigned with all care to tumuli erected for that purpose, and their 
names are written in the book of life. The natal day, moreover, of the holy martyrs of Christ, the blessed 
Symphorosa and her seven sons, Crescens, Julian, Nemesius, Primitivus, Justin, Stracteus, and Eugenius, 
is held on the 18th July. Their bodies rest on the Tiburtine road, at the eighth mile-stone from the city, 
under the kingship of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom is honour and glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


ANATOLIUS AND MINOR WRITERS 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. D. F. SALMOND, M.A. 


ANATOLIUS OF ALEXANDRIA 


The Paschal Canon of Anatolius of Alexandria 


I 


As we are about to speak on the subject of the order of the times and alternations of the world, we shall 
first dispose of the positions of diverse calculators; who, by reckoning only by the course of the moon, and 
leaving out of account the ascent and descent of the sun, with the addition of certain problems, have 
constructed diverse periods, self-contradictory, and such as are never found in the reckoning of a true 
computation; since it is certain that no mode of computation is to be approved, in which these two 
measures are not found together. For even in the ancient exemplars, that is, in the books of the Hebrews 
and Greeks, we find not only the course of the moon, but also that of the sun, and, indeed, not simply its 
course in the general, but even the separate and minutest moments of its hours all calculated, as we shall 
show at the proper time, when the matter in hand demands it. Of these Hippolytus made up a period of 
sixteen years with certain unknown courses of the moon. Others have reckoned by a period of twenty-five 
years, others by thirty, and some by eighty-four years, without, however, teaching thereby an exact 
method of calculating Easter. But our predecessors, men most learned in the books of the Hebrews and 
Greeks,—I mean Isidore and Jerome and Clement,—although they have noted similar beginnings for the 
months just as they differ also in language, have, nevertheless, come harmoniously to one and the same 
most exact reckoning of Easter, day and month and season meeting in accord with the highest honour for 
the Lord’s resurrection. But Origen also, the most erudite of all, and the acutest in making calculations,— 
a man, too, to whom the epithet chalkeutes is given,—has published in a very elegant manner a little book 
on Easter. And in this book, while declaring, with respect to the day of Easter, that attention must be given 
not only to the course of the moon and the transit of the equinox, but also to the passage (transcensum) of 
the sun, which removes every foul ambush and offence of all darkness, and brings on the advent of light 
and the power and inspiration of the elements of the whole world, he speaks thus: In the (matter of the) 
day of Easter, he remarks, I do not say that it is to be observed that the Lord’s day should be found, and 
the seven days of the moon which are to elapse, but that the sun should pass that division, to wit, between 
light and darkness, constituted in an equality by the dispensation of the Lord at the beginning of the 
world; and that, from one hour to two hours, from two to three, from three to four, from four to five, from 
five to six hours, while the light is increasing in the ascent of the sun, the darkness should decrease. ... 
and the addition of the twentieth number being completed, twelve parts should be supplied in one and the 
same day. But if I should have attempted to add any little drop of mine after the exuberant streams of the 
eloquence and science of some, what else should there be to believe but that it should be ascribed by all 
to ostentation, and, to speak more truly, to madness, did not the assistance of your promised prayers 
animate us for a little? For we believe that nothing is impossible to your power of prayer, and to your faith. 
Strengthened, therefore, by this confidence, we shall set bashfulness aside, and shall enter this most deep 
and unforeseen sea of the obscurest calculation, in which swelling questions and problems surge around 
us on all sides. 


II 


There is, then, in the first year, the new moon of the first month, which is the beginning of every cycle of 
nineteen years, on the six and twentieth day of the month called by the Egyptians Phamenoth. But, 
according to the months of the Macedonians, it is on the two-and-twentieth day of Dystrus. And, as the 
Romans would say, it is on the eleventh day before the Kalends of April. Now the sun is found on the said 
six-and-twentieth day of Phamenoth, not only as having mounted to the first segment, but as already 
passing the fourth day in it. And this segment they are accustomed to call the first dodecatemorion 
(twelfth part), and the equinox, and the beginning of months, and the head of the cycle, and the starting- 
point of the course of the planets. And the segment before this they call the last of the months, and the 
twelfth segment, and the last dodecatemorion, and the end of the circuit of the planets. And for this 
reason, also, we maintain that those who place the first month in it, and who determine the fourteenth day 
of the Paschal season by it, make no trivial or common blunder. 


Ill 


Nor is this an opinion confined to ourselves alone. For it was also known to the Jews of old and before 
Christ, and it was most carefully observed by them. And this may be learned from what Philo, and 
Josephus, and Musaeus have written; and not only from these, but indeed from others still more ancient, 
namely, the two Agathobuli, who were surnamed the Masters, and the eminent Aristobulus, who was one 
of the Seventy who translated the sacred and holy Scriptures of the Hebrews for Ptolemy Philadelphus 
and his father, and dedicated his exegetical books on the law of Moses to the same kings. These writers, in 
solving some questions which are raised with respect to Exodus, say that all alike ought to sacrifice the 


Passover after the vernal equinox in the middle of the first month. And that is found to be when the sun 
passes through the first segment of the solar, or, as some among them have named it, the zodiacal circle. 


IV 


But this Aristobulus also adds, that for the feast of the Passover it was necessary not only that the sun 
should pass the equinoctial segment, but the moon also. For as there are two equinoctial segments, the 
vernal and the autumnal, and these diametrically opposite to each other, and since the day of the Passover 
is fixed for the fourteenth day of the month, in the evening, the moon will have the position diametrically 
opposite the sun; as is to be seen in full moons. And the sun will thus be in the segment of the vernal 
equinox, and the moon necessarily will be at the autumnal equinox. 


Vv 


I am aware that very many other matters were discussed by them, some of them with considerable 
probability, and others of them as matters of the clearest demonstration, by which they endeavour to 
prove that the festival of the Passover and unleavened bread ought by all means to be kept after the 
equinox. But I shall pass on without demanding such copious demonstrations (on subjects ) from which 
the veil of the Mosaic law has been removed; for now it remains for us with unveiled face to behold ever 
as in a glass Christ Himself and the doctrines and sufferings of Christ. But that the first month among the 
Hebrews is about the equinox, is clearly shown also by what is taught in the book of Enoch. 


VI 


And, therefore, in this concurrence of the sun and moon, the Paschal festival is not to be celebrated, 
because as long as they are found in this course the power of darkness is not overcome; and as long as 
equality between light and darkness endures, and is not diminished by the light, it is shown that the 
Paschal festival is not to be celebrated. Accordingly, it is enjoined that that festival be kept after the 
equinox, because the moon of the fourteenth, if before the equinox or at the equinox, does not fill the 
whole night. But after the equinox, the moon of the fourteenth, with one day being added because of the 
passing of the equinox, although it does not extend to the true light, that is, the rising of the sun and the 
beginning of day, will nevertheless leave no darkness behind it. And, in accordance with this, Moses is 
charged by the Lord to keep seven days of unleavened bread for the celebration of the Passover, that in 
them no power of darkness should be found to surpass the light. And although the outset of four nights 
begins to be dark, that is, the 17th and 18th and 19th and 20th, yet the moon of the 20th, which rises 
before that, does not permit the darkness to extend on even to midnight. 


VII 


To us, however, with whom it is impossible for all these things to come aptly at one and the same time, 
namely, the moon’s fourteenth, and the Lord’s day, and the passing of the equinox, and whom the 
obligation of the Lord’s resurrection binds to keep the Paschal festival on the Lord’s day, it is granted that 
we may extend the beginning of our celebration even to the moon’s twentieth. For although the moon of 
the 20th does not fill the whole night, yet, rising as it does in the second watch, it illumines the greater 
part of the night. Certainly if the rising of the moon should be delayed on to the end of two watches, that 
is to say, to midnight, the light would not then exceed the darkness, but the darkness the light. But it is 
clear that in the Paschal feast it is not possible that any part of the darkness should surpass the light; for 
the festival of the Lord’s resurrection is one of light, and there is no fellowship between light and 
darkness. And if the moon should rise in the third watch, it is clear that the 22d or 23d of the moon would 
then be reached, in which it is not possible that there can be a true celebration of Easter. For those who 
determine that the festival may be kept at this age of the moon, are not only unable to make that good by 
the authority of Scripture, but turn also into the crime of sacrilege and contumacy, and incur the peril of 
their souls; inasmuch as they affirm that the true light may be celebrated along with something of that 
power of darkness which dominates all. 


VII 


Accordingly, it is not the case, as certain calculators of Gaul allege, that this assertion is opposed by that 
passage in Exodus, where we read: “In the first month, on the fourteenth day of the first month, at even, 
ye shall eat unleavened bread until the one-and-twentieth day of the month at even. Seven days shall 
there be no leaven found in your houses.” From this they maintain that it is quite permissible to celebrate 
the Passover on the twenty-first day of the moon; understanding that if the twenty-second day were 
added, there would be found eight days of unleavened bread. A thing which cannot be found with any 
probability, indeed, in the Old Testament, as the Lord, through Moses, gives this charge: “Seven days ye 
shall eat unleavened bread.” Unless perchance the fourteenth day is not reckoned by them among the 
days of unleavened bread with the celebration of the feast; which, however, is contrary to the Word of the 
Gospel which says: “Moreover, on the first day of unleavened bread, the disciples came to Jesus.” And 


there is no doubt as to its being the fourteenth day on which the disciples asked the Lord, in accordance 
with the custom established for them of old, “Where wilt Thou that we prepare for Thee to eat the 
Passover?” But they who are deceived with this error maintain this addition, because they do not know 
that the 13th and 14th, the 14th and 15th, the 15th and 16th, the 16th and 17th, the 17th and 18th, the 
18th and 19th, the 19th and 20th, the 20th and 21st days of the moon are each found, as may be most 
surely proved, within a single day. For every day in the reckoning of the moon does not end in the evening 
as the same day in respect of number, as it is at its beginning in the morning. For the day which in the 
morning, that is up to the sixth hour and half, is numbered the 13th day of the month, is found at even to 
be the 14th. Wherefore, also, the Passover is enjoined to be extended on to the 21st day at even; which 
day, without doubt, in the morning, that is, up to that term of hours which we have mentioned, was 
reckoned the 20th. Calculate, then, from the end of the 13th day of the moon, which marks the beginning 
of the 14th, on to the end of the 20th, at which the 21st day also begins, and you will have only seven days 
of unleavened bread, in which, by the guidance of the Lord, it has been determined before that the most 
true feast of the Passover ought to be celebrated. 


IX 


But what wonder is it that they should have erred in the matter of the 21st day of the moon who have 
added three days before the equinox, in which they hold that the Passover may be celebrated? An 
assertion which certainly must be considered altogether absurd, since, by the best-known 
historiographers of the Jews, and by the Seventy Elders, it has been clearly determined that the Paschal 
festival cannot be celebrated at the equinox. 


Xx 


But nothing was difficult to them with whom it was lawful to celebrate the Passover on any day when the 
fourteenth of the moon happened after the equinox. Following their example up to the present time all the 
bishops of Asia—as themselves also receiving the rule from an unimpeachable authority, to wit, the 
evangelist John, who leant on the Lord’s breast, and drank in instructions spiritual without doubt—were in 
the way of celebrating the Paschal feast, without question, every year, whenever the fourteenth day of the 
moon had come, and the lamb was sacrificed by the Jews after the equinox was past; not acquiescing, so 
far as regards this matter, with the authority of some, namely, the successors of Peter and Paul, who have 
taught all the churches in which they sowed the spiritual seeds of the Gospel, that the solemn festival of 
the resurrection of the Lord can be celebrated only on the Lord’s day. Whence, also, a certain contention 
broke out between the successors of these, namely, Victor, at that time bishop of the city of Rome, and 
Polycrates, who then appeared to hold the primacy among the bishops of Asia. And this contention was 
adjusted most rightfully by Irenaeus, at that time president of a part of Gaul, so that both parties kept by 
their own order, and did not decline from the original custom of antiquity. The one party, indeed, kept the 
Paschal day on the fourteenth day of the first month, according to the Gospel, as they thought, adding 
nothing of an extraneous kind, but keeping through all things the rule of faith. And the other party, 
passing the day of the Lord’s Passion as one replete with sadness and grief, hold that it should not be 
lawful to celebrate the Lord’s mystery of the Passover at any other time but on the Lord’s day, on which 
the resurrection of the Lord from death took place, and on which rose also for us the cause of everlasting 
joy. For it is one thing to act in accordance with the precept given by the apostle, yea, by the Lord Himself, 
and be sad with the sad, and suffer with him that suffers by the cross, His own word being: “My soul is 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death;” and it is another thing to rejoice with the victor as he triumphs 
over an ancient enemy, and exults with the highest triumph over a conquered adversary, as He Himself 
also says: “Rejoice with Me; for I have found the sheep which I had lost.” 


XI 


Moreover, the allegation which they sometimes make against us, that if we pass the moon’s fourteenth we 
cannot celebrate the beginning of the Paschal feast in light, neither moves nor disturbs us. For, although 
they lay it down as a thing unlawful, that the beginning of the Paschal festival should be extended so far 
as to the moon’s twentieth; yet they cannot deny that it ought to be extended to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth, which coincide with the day on which the Lord rose from the dead. But we decide that it is 
better that it should be extended even on to the twentieth day, on account of the Lord’s day, than that we 
should anticipate the Lord’s day on account of the fourteenth day; for on the Lord’s day was it that light 
was shown to us in the beginning, and now also in the end, the comforts of all present and the tokens of 
all future blessings. For the Lord ascribes no less praise to the twentieth day than to the fourteenth. For in 
the book of Leviticus the injunction is expressed thus: “In the first month, on the fourteenth day of this 
month, at even, is the Lord’s Passover. And on the fifteenth day of this month is the feast of unleavened 
bread unto the Lord. Seven days ye shall eat unleavened bread. The first day shall be to you one most 
diligently attended and holy. Ye shall do no servile work thereon. And the seventh day shall be to you more 
diligently attended and holier; ye shall do no servile work thereon.” And hence we maintain that those 
have contracted no guilt before the tribunal of Christ, who have held that the beginning of the Paschal 
festival ought to be extended to this day. And this, too, the most especially, as we are pressed by three 
difficulties, namely, that we should keep the solemn festival of the Passover on the Lord’s day, and after 


the equinox, and yet not beyond the limit of the moon’s twentieth day. 


XII 


But this again is held by other wise and most acute men to be an impossibility, because within that narrow 
and most contracted limit of a cycle of nineteen years, a thoroughly genuine Paschal time, that is to say, 
one held on the Lord’s day and yet after the equinox, cannot occur. But, in order that we may set ina 
clearer light the difficulty which causes their incredulity, we shall set down, along with the courses of the 
moon, that cycle of years which we have mentioned; the days being computed before in which the year 
rolls on in its alternating courses, by Kalends and Ides and Nones, and by the sun’s ascent and descent. 


XIII 


The moon’s age set forth in the Julian Calendar. 


January, on the Kalends, one day, the moon’s first (day); on the Nones, the 5th day, the moon’s 5th; on the 
Ides, the 13th day, the moon’s 13th. On the day before the Kalends of February, the 31st day, the moon’s 
1st; on the Kalends of February, the 32d day, the moon’s 2d; on the Nones, the 36th day, the moon’s 6th; 
on the Ides, the 44th day, the moon’s 14th. On the day before the Kalends of March, the 59th day, the 
moon’s 29th; on the Kalends of March, the 60th day, the moon’s 1st; on the Nones, the 66th day, the 
moon’s 7th; on the Ides, the 74th day, the moon’s 15th. On the day before the Kalends of April, the 90th 
day, the moon’s 2d; on the Kalends of April, the 91st day, the moon’s 3d; on the Nones, the 95th day, the 
moon’s 7th; on the Ides, the 103d day, the moon’s 15th. On the day before the Kalends of May, the 120th 
day, the moon’s 3d; on the Kalends of May, the 121st day, the moon’s 4th; on the Nones, the 127th day, the 
moon’s 10th; on the Ides, the 135th day, the moon’s 18th. On the day before the Kalends of June, the 
151st day, the moon’s 3d; on the Kalends of June, the 152d day, the moon’s 5th; on the Nones, the 153d 
day, the moon’s 9th; on the Ides, the 164th day, the moon’s 17th. On the day before the Kalends of July, 
the 181st day, the moon’s 5th; on the Kalends of July, the 182d day, the moon’s 6th; on the Nones, the 
188th day, the moon’s 12th; on the Ides, the 196th day, the moon’s 20th. On the day before the Kalends of 
August, the 212th day, the moon’s 5th; on the Kalends of August, the 213th day, the moon’s 7th; on the 
Nones, the 217th day, the moon’s 12th; on the Ides, the 225th day, the moon’s 19th. On the day before the 
Kalends of September, the 243d day, the moon’s 7th; on the Kalends of September, the 244th day, the 
moon’s 8th; on the Nones, the 248th day, the moon’s 12th; on the Ides, the 256th day, the moon’s 20th. On 
the day before the Kalends of October, the 273d day, the moon’s 8th; on the Kalends of October, the 247th 
day, the moon’s 9th; on the Nones, the 280th day, the moon’s 15th; on the Ides, the 288th day, the moon’s 
23d. On the day before the Kalends of November, the 304th day, the moon’s 9th; on the Kalends of 
November, the 305th day, the moon’s 10th; on the Nones, the 309th day, the moon’s 14th; on the Ides, the 
317th day, the moon’s 22d. On the day before the Kalends of December, the 334th day, the moon’s 10th; 
on the Kalends of December, the 335th day, the moon’s 11th; on the Nones, the 339th day, the moon’s 
15th; on the Ides, the 347th day, the moon’s 23d. On the day before the Kalends of January, the 365th day, 
the moon’s 11th; on the Kalends of January, the 366th day, the moon’s 12th. 
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The Paschal or Easter Table of Anatolius. 
Now, then, after the reckoning of the days and the exposition of the course of the moon, whereon the 
whole revolves on to its end, the cycle of the years may be set forth from the commencement. This makes 


the Passover (Easter season) circulate between the 6th day before the Kalends of April and the 9th before 
the Kalends of May, according to the following table: 


Equinox / Moon / Easter / Moon 

1. Sabbath / XXVI. / XVth before the Kalends of May, i.e., 17th April / XVIII. 

. Lord’s Day / VII. / Kalends of April, i.e., 1st April / XIV. 

. Id Day (ferial) / XVIII. / XIth before the Kalends of May, i.e., 21st April / XVI. 
. Id Day / XXIX. / Ides of April, i.e., 13th April / XIX. 

. Vth Day / X. / IVth before the Kalends of April, i.e., 29th March / XIV. 

. Vth Day / XXI. / XIVth before the Kalends of May, i.e., 18th April / XVI. 

. Sabbath / II. / VIth before the Kalends of April, i.e., 27th March / XVII. 
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. Lord’s Day / XIII. / Kalends of April, i.e., 1st of April / XX. 


9. IId Day / XXIV. / XVIIIth before the Kalends of May, i.e., 14th March / XV. 
10. IlId Day / V. / VIIIth before the Ides of April, i.e., 6th April / XV. 

11. IVth Day / XVI. / IVth before the Kalends of April, i.e., 29th March / XX. 
12. Vth Day / XXVII. / IIId before the Ides of April, i.e., 11th April / XV. 

13. VIth Day / VIII. / IId before the Nones of April, i.e., 3rd April / XVII. 

14. Sabbath / XX. / [IXth before the Kalends of May, i.e., 23rd April / XX. 

15. Lord’s Day / I. / VIth before the Ides of April, i.e., 8th April / XV. 

16. Id Day / XII. / IId before the Kalends of April, i.e., 31st March / XVIII. 
17. IVth Day / XXIII. / XIVth before the Kalends of May, i.e., 18th April / XIX. 
18. Vth Day / IV. / IId before the Nones of April, i.e., 4th April / XIV. 

19. VIth Day / XV. / VIth before the Kalends of April, i.e., 27th March / XVII. 


XV 


This cycle of nineteen years is not approved of by certain African investigators who have drawn up larger 
cycles, because it seems to be somewhat opposed to their surmises and opinions. For these make up the 
best proved accounts according to their calculation, and determine a certain beginning or certain end for 
the Easter season, so as that the Paschal festival shall not be celebrated before the eleventh day before 
the Kalends of April, i.e., 24th March, nor after the moon’s twenty-first, and the eleventh day before the 
Kalends of May, i.e., 21st April. But we hold that these are limits not only not to be followed, but to be 
detested and overturned. For even in the ancient law it is laid down that this is to be seen to, viz., that the 
Passover be not celebrated before the transit of the vernal equinox, at which the last of the autumnal term 
is overtaken, on the fourteenth day of the first month, which is one calculated not by the beginnings of the 
day, but by those of the moon. And as this has been sanctioned by the charge of the Lord, and is in all 
things accordant with the Catholic faith, it cannot be doubtful to any wise man that to anticipate it must 
be a thing unlawful and perilous. And, accordingly, this only is it sufficient for all the saints and Catholics 
to observe, namely, that giving no heed to the diverse opinions of very many, they should keep the solemn 
festival of the Lord’s resurrection within the limits which we have set forth. 


XVI 


Furthermore, as to the proposal subjoined to your epistle, that I should attempt to introduce into this little 
book some notice of the ascent and descent of the sun, which is made out in the distribution of days and 
nights. The matter proceeds thus: In fifteen days and half an hour, the sun ascending by so many minutes, 
that is, by four in one day, from the eighth day before the Kalends of January, i.e., 25th December, to the 
eighth before the Kalends of April, i.e., 25th March, an hour is taken up; at which date there are twelve 
hours and a twelfth. On this day, towards evening, if it happen also to be the moon’s fourteenth, the lamb 
was sacrificed among the Jews. But if the number went beyond that, so that it was the moon’s fifteenth or 
sixteenth on the evening of the same day, on the fourteenth day of the second moon, in the same month, 
the Passover was celebrated; and the people ate unleavened bread for seven days, up to the twenty-first 
day at evening. Hence, if it happens in like manner to us, that the seventh day before the Kalends of April, 
26th March, proves to be both the Lord’s day and the moon’s fourteenth, Easter is to be celebrated on the 
fourteenth. But if it proves to be the moon’s fifteenth or sixteenth, or any day up to the twentieth, then our 
regard for the Lord’s resurrection, which took place on the Lord’s day, will lead us to celebrate it on the 
same principle; yet this should be done so as that the beginning of Easter may not pass beyond the close 
of their festival, that is to say, the moon’s twentieth. And therefore we have said that those parties have 
committed no trivial offence who have ventured either on anticipating or on going beyond this number, 
which is given us in the divine Scriptures themselves. And from the eighth day before the Kalends of April, 
25th March, to the eighth before the Kalends of July, 24th June, in fifteen days an hour is taken up: the 
sun ascending every day by two minutes and a half, and the sixth part of a minute. And from the eighth 
day before the Kalends of July, 24th June, to the eighth before the Kalends of October, 24th September, in 
like manner, in fifteen days and four hours, an hour is taken up: the sun descending every day by the same 
number of minutes. And the space remaining on to the eighth day before the Kalends of January, 25th 
December, is determined in a similar number of hours and minutes. So that thus on the eighth day before 
the Kalends of January, for the hour there is the hour and half. For up to that day and night are 
distributed. And the twelve hours which were established at the vernal equinox in the beginning by the 
Lord’s dispensation, being distributed over the night on the eighth before the Kalends of July, the sun 
ascending through those eighteen several degrees which we have noted, shall be found conjoined with the 
longer space in the twelfth. And, again, the twelve hours which should be fulfilled at the autumnal equinox 


in the sun’s descent, should be found disjoined on the sixth before the Kalends of January as six hours 
divided into twelve, the night holding eighteen divided into twelve. And on the eighth before the Kalends 
of July, in like manner, it held six divided into twelve. 
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Be not ignorant of this, however, that those four determining periods, which we have mentioned, although 
they are approximated to the Kalends of the following months, yet hold each the middle of a season, viz., 
of spring and summer, and autumn and winter. And the beginnings of the seasons are not to be fixed at 
that point at which the Kalends of the month begin. But each season is to be begun in such way that the 
equinox divides the season of spring from its first day; and the season of summer is divided by the eighth 
day before the Kalends of July, and that of autumn by the eighth before the Kalends of October, and that of 
winter by the eighth before the Kalends of January in like manner. 


FRAGMENTS OF THE BOOKS ON ARITHMETIC 
What is mathematics? 


Aristotle thinks that all philosophy consisted of theory and practice, and divides the practical into ethical 
and political, and the theoretic again into the theological, the physical, and the mathematical. And thus 
very clearly and skilfully he shows that mathematics is (a branch of) philosophy. 


The Chaldaeans were the originators of astronomy, and the Egyptians of geometry and arithmetic. ... 
And whence did mathematics derive its name? 


Those of the Peripatetic school affirmed that in rhetoric and poetry, and in the popular music, any one 
may be an adept though he has gone through no process of study; but that in those pursuits properly 
called studies, none can have any real knowledge unless he has first become a student of them. Hence 
they supposed that the theory of these things was called Mathematics, from mathema, study, science. And 
the followers of Pythagoras are said to have given this more distinctive name of mathematics to geometry, 
and arithmetic alone. For of old these had each its own separate name; and they had up till then no name 
common to both. And he (Archytas) gave them this name, because he found science in them, and that ina 
manner suitable to man’s study. For they (the Pythagoreans) perceived that these studies dealt with things 
eternal and immutable and perfect, in which things alone they considered that science consisted. But the 
more recent philosophers have given a more extensive application to this name, so that, in their opinion, 
the mathematician deals not only with substances incorporeal, and falling simply within the province of 
the understanding, but also with that which touches upon corporeal and sensible matter. For he ought to 
be cognisant of the course of the stars, and their velocity, and their magnitudes, and forms, and distances. 
And, besides, he ought to investigate their dispositions to vision, examining into the causes, why they are 
not seen as of the same form and of the same size from every distance, retaining, indeed, as we know 
them to do, their dispositions relative to each other, but producing, at the same time, deceptive 
appearances, both in respect of order and position. And these are so, either as determined by the state of 
the heavens and the air, or as seen in reflecting and all polished surfaces and in transparent bodies, and in 
all similar kinds. In addition to this, they thought that the man ought to be versed in mechanics and 
geometry and dialectics. And still further, that he should engage himself with the causes of the 
harmonious combination of sounds, and with the composition of music; which things are bodies, or at 
least are to be ultimately referred to sensible matter. 


What is mathematics? 

Mathematics is a theoretic science of things apprehensible by perception and sensation for 
communication to others. And before this a certain person indulging in a joke, while hitting his mark, said 
that mathematics is that science to which Homer’s description of Discord may be applied.— 

“Small at her birth, but rising every hour, 

While scarce the skies her horrid (mighty) head can bound, 

She stalks on earth and shakes the world around.” 

For it begins with a point and a line, and forthwith it takes heaven itself and all things within its compass. 


How many divisions are there of mathematics? 


Of the more notable and the earliest mathematics there are two principal divisions, viz., arithmetic and 
geometry. And of the mathematics which deals with things sensible there are six divisions, viz., 
computation (practical arithmetic), geodesy, optics, theoretical music, mechanics, and astronomy. But that 
neither the so-called tactics nor architecture, nor the popular music, nor physics, nor the art which is 
called equivocally the mechanical, constitutes, as some think, a branch of mathematics, we shall prove, as 


the discourse proceeds, clearly and systematically. 


As to the circle having eight solids and six superficies and four angles. . . . What branches of arithmetic 
have closest affinity with each other? Computation and theoretical music have a closer affinity than others 
with arithmetic; for this department, being one also of quantity and ratio, approaches it in number and 
proportion. Optics and geodesy, again, are more in affinity with geometry. And mechanics and astrology 
are in general affinity with both. 


As to mathematics having its principles in hypothesis and about hypothesis. Now, the term hypothesis is 
used in three ways, or indeed in many ways. For according to one usage of the term we have the dramatic 
revolution; and in this sense there are said to be hypotheses in the dramas of Euripides. According to a 
second meaning, we have the investigation of matters in the special in rhetoric; and in this sense the 
Sophists say that a hypothesis must be proposed. And, according to a third signification, the beginning of 
a proof is called a hypothesis, as being the begging of certain matters with a view to the establishment of 
another in question. Thus it is said that Democritus used a hypothesis, namely, that of atoms and a 
vacuum; and Asclepiades that of atoms and pores. Now, when applied to mathematics, the term 
hypothesis is to be taken in the third sense. 


That Pythagoras was not the only one who duly honoured arithmetic, but that his best known disciples did 
so too, being wont to say that “all things fit number.” 


That arithmetic has as its immediate end chiefly the theory of science, than which there is no end either 
greater or nobler. And its second end is to bring together in one all that is found in determinate 
substance. 


Who among the mathematicians has made any discovery? 


Eudemus relates in his Astrologies that OEnopides found out the circle of the zodiac and the cycle of the 
great year. And Thales discovered the eclipse of the sun and its period in the tropics in its constant 
inequality. And Anaximander discovered that the earth is poised in space, and moves round the axis of the 
universe. And Anaximenes discovered that the moon has her light from the sun, and found out also the 
way in which she suffers eclipse. And the rest of the mathematicians have also made additions to these 
discoveries. We may instance the facts—that the fixed stars move round the axis passing through the 
poles, while the planets remove from each other round the perpendicular axis of the zodiac; and that the 
axis of the fixed stars and the planets is the side of a pentedecagon with four-and-twenty parts. 


ALEXANDER OF CAPPADOCIA 


From the Epistles of Alexander 


I. AN EPISTLE TO THE PEOPLE OF ANTIOCH 


Alexander, a servant and prisoner of Jesus Christ, sends greeting in the Lord to the blessed church of 
Antioch. Easy and light has the Lord made my bonds to me during the time of my imprisonment since I 
have learned that in the providence of God, Asclepiades—who, in regard to the right faith, is most 
eminently qualified for the office—has undertaken the episcopate of your holy church of Antioch. And this 
epistle, my brethren and masters, I have sent by the hand of the blessed presbyter Clement, a man 
virtuous and well tried, whom ye know already, and will know yet better; who also, coming here by the 
providence and supervision of the Master, has strengthened and increased the Church of the Lord. 


II. FROM AN EPISTLE TO THE ANTINOITES 


Narcissus salutes you, who held the episcopate in this district before me, who is now also my colleague 
and competitor in prayer for you, and who, having now attained to his hundred and tenth year, unites with 
me in exhorting you to be of one mind. 


III. FROM AN EPISTLE TO ORIGEN 


For this, as thou knowest, was the will of God, that the friendship subsisting between us from our 
forefathers should be maintained unbroken, yea rather, that it should increase in fervency and strength. 
For we are well acquainted with those blessed fathers who have trodden the course before us, and to 
whom we too shall soon go: Pantaenus, namely, that man verily blessed, my master; and also the holy 
Clement, who was once my master and my benefactor; and all the rest who may be like them, by whose 
means also I have come to know thee, my lord and brother, who excellest all. 


IV. FROM AN EPISTLE TO DEMETRIUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


And he—i.e., Demetrius—has added to his letter that this is a matter that was never heard of before, and 
has never been done now,—namely, that laymen should take part in public speaking, when there are 
bishops present. But in this assertion he has departed evidently far from the truth by some means. For, 
indeed, wherever there are found persons capable of profiting the brethren, such persons are exhorted by 
the holy bishops to address the people. Such was the case at Laranda, where Evelpis was thus exhorted by 
Neon; and at Iconium, Paulinus was thus exhorted by Celsus; and at Synada, Theodorus also by Atticus, 
our blessed brethren. And it is probable that this is done in other places also, although we know not the 
fact. 


THEOGNOSTUS OF ALEXANDRIA 


From His Seven Books of Hypotyposes or Outlines 


I 


The substance of the Son is not a substance devised extraneously, nor is it one introduced out of nothing; 
but it was born of the substance of the Father, as the reflection of light or as the steam of water. For the 
reflection is not the sun itself, and the steam is not the water itself, nor yet again is it anything alien; 
neither is He Himself the Father, nor is He alien, but He is an emanation from the substance of the Father, 
this substance of the Father suffering the while no partition. For as the sun remains the same and suffers 
no diminution from the rays that are poured out by it, so neither did the substance of the Father undergo 
any change in having the Son as an image of itself. 


II 


Theognostus, moreover, himself adds words to this effect: He who has offended against the first term and 
the second, may be judged to deserve smaller punishment; but he who has also despised the third, can no 
longer find pardon. For by the first term and the second, he says, is meant the teaching concerning the 
Father and the Son; but by the third is meant the doctrine committed to us with respect to the perfection 
and the partaking of the Spirit. And with the view of confirming this, he adduces the word spoken by the 
Saviour to the disciples: “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. But when 
the Holy Spirit is come, He will teach you.” 


Ill 


Then he says again: As the Saviour converses with those not yet able to receive what is perfect, 
condescending to their littleness, while the Holy Spirit communes with the perfected, and yet we could 
never say on that account that the teaching of the Spirit is superior to the teaching of the Son, but only 
that the Son condescends to the imperfect, while the Spirit is the seal of the perfected; even so it is not on 
account of the superiority of the Spirit over the Son that the blasphemy against the Spirit is a sin 
excluding impunity and pardon, but because for the imperfect there is pardon, while for those who have 
tasted the heavenly gift, and been made perfect, there remains no plea or prayer for pardon. 


PIERUS OF ALEXANDRIA 


I 


A Fragment of a Work of Pierius on the First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians 


Origen, Dionysius, Pierius, Eusebius of Caesareia, Didymus, and Apollinaris, have interpreted this epistle 
most copiously; of whom Pierius, when he was expounding and unfolding the meaning of the apostle, and 
purposed to explain the words, For I would that all men were even as I myself, added this remark: In 
saying this, Paul, without disguise, preaches celibacy. 


IT 


A Section on the Writings of Pierius 


Different Discourses of the Presbyter Pierius. 


There was read a book by Pierius the presbyter, who, they say, endured the conflict for Christ, along with 
his brother Isidorus. And he is reputed to have been the teacher of the martyr Pamphilus in ecclesiastical 
studies, and to have been president of the school at Alexandria. The work contained twelve books. And in 
style he is perspicuous and clear, with the easy flow, as it were, of a spoken address, displaying no signs of 
laboured art, but bearing us quietly along, smoothly and gently, like off-hand speaking. And in argument 
he is most fertile, if any one is so. And he expresses his opinion on many things outside what is now 
established in the Church, perhaps in an antique manner; but with respect to the Father and the Son, he 
sets forth his sentiments piously, except that he speaks of two substances and two natures; using, 
however, the terms substance and nature, as is apparent from what follows, and from what precedes this 
passage, in the sense of person and not in the sense put on it by the adherents of Arius. With respect to 
the Spirit, however, he lays down his opinion in a very dangerous and far from pious manner. For he 
affirms that He is inferior to the Father and the Son in glory. He has a passage also in the book entitled, 
On the Gospel according to Luke, from which it is possible to show that the honour or dishonour of the 
image is also the honour or dishonour of the original. And, again, he indulges in some obscure 
speculations, after the manner of the nonsense of Origen, on the subject of the “pre-existence of souls.” 
And also in the book on the Passover (Easter) and on Hosea, he treats both of the cherubim made by 
Moses, and of the pillar of Jacob, in which passages he admits the actual construction of those things, but 
propounds the foolish theory that they were given economically, and that they were in no respect like 
other things which are made; inasmuch as they bore the likeness of no other form, but had only, as he 
foolishly says, the appearance of wings. 


THEONAS OF ALEXANDRIA 


The Epistle of Theonas, Bishop of Alexandria, to Lucianus, the Chief Chamberlain 


Bishop Theonas to Lucianus, the Chief Chamberlain of Our Most Invincible Emperor. 


I 


I give thanks to Almighty God and our Lord Jesus Christ, who has not given over the manifesting of His 
faith throughout the whole world, as the sole specific for our salvation, and the extending of it even in the 
course of the persecutions of despots. Yea, like gold reduced in the furnace, it has only been made to 
shine the more under the storms of persecution, and its truth and grandeur have only become always the 
more and more illustrious, so that now, peace being granted to the churches by our gracious prince, the 
works of Christians are shining even in sight of the unbelieving, and God your Father, who is in heaven, is 
glorified thereby; a thing which, if we desire to be Christians in deed rather than in word, we ought to 
seek and aspire after as our first object on account of our salvation. For if we seek our own glory, we set 
our desire upon a vain and perishing object, and one which leads ourselves on to death. But the glory of 
the Father and of the Son, who for our salvation was nailed to the cross, makes us safe for the everlasting 
redemption; and that is the greatest hope of Christians. 


Wherefore, my Lucianus, I neither suppose nor desire that you should make it a matter of boasting, that 
by your means many persons belonging to the palace of the emperor have been brought to the knowledge 
of the truth; but rather does it become us to give the thanks to our God who has made thee a good 
instrument for a good work, and has raised thee to great honour with the emperor, that you might diffuse 
the sweet savour of the Christian name to His own glory and to the salvation of many. For just the more 
completely that the emperor himself, though not yet attached to the Christian religion, has entrusted the 
care of his life and person to these same Christians as his more faithful servants, so much the more 
careful ought ye to be, and the more diligent and watchful in seeing to his safety and in attending upon 
him, so that the name of Christ may be greatly glorified thereby, and His faith extended daily through you 
who wait upon the emperor. For in old times some former princes thought us malevolent and filled with all 
manner of crime; but now, seeing your good works, they should not be able to avoid glorifying Christ 
Himself. 


II 


Therefore you ought to strive to the utmost of your power not to fall into a base or dishonourable, not to 
say an absolutely flagitious way of thinking, lest the name of Christ be thus blasphemed even by you. Be it 
far from you that you should sell the privilege of access to the emperor to any one for money, or that you 
should by any means place a dishonest account of any affair before your prince, won over either by 
prayers or by bribes. Let all the lust of avarice be put from you, which serves the cause of idolatry rather 
than the religion of Christ. No filthy lucre, no duplicity, can befit the Christian who embraces the simple 
and unadorned Christ. Let no scurrilous or base talk have place among you. Let all things be done with 
modesty, courteousness, affability, and uprightness, so that the name of our God and Lord Jesus Christ 
may be glorified in all. 


Discharge the official duties to which you are severally appointed with the utmost fear of God and 
affection to your prince, and perfect carefulness. Consider that every command of the emperor which 
does not offend God has proceeded from God Himself; and execute it in love as well as in fear, and with all 
cheerfulness. For there is nothing which so well refreshes a man who is wearied out with weighty cares as 
the seasonable cheerfulness and benign patience of an intimate servant; nor, again, on the other hand, 
does anything so much annoy and vex him as the moroseness and impatience and grumbling of his 
servant. Be such things far from you Christians, whose walk is in zeal for the faith. But in order that God 
may be honoured in yourselves, suppress ye and tread down all your vices of mind and body. Be clothed 
with patience and courtesy; be replenished with the virtues and the hope of Christ. Bear all things for the 
sake of your Creator Himself; endure all things; overcome and get above all things, that ye may win Christ 
the Lord. Great are these duties, and full of painstaking. But he that striveth for the mastery is temperate 
in all things; and they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible. 


Ill 


But because, as I apprehend it, ye are assigned to different offices, and you, Lucianus, are styled the head 
of them all, whom, also, by the grace of Christ given you, you are able to direct and dispose in their 
different spheres, I am certain that it will not displease you if I also bring before your notice, in a 
particular and summary manner, some of my sentiments on the subject of these offices. For I hear that 


one of you keeps the private moneys of the emperor; another the imperial robes and ornaments; another 
the precious vessels; another the books, who, I understand, does not as yet belong to the believers; and 
others the different parts of the household goods. And in what manner, therefore, these charges ought, in 
my judgment, to be executed, I shall indicate in a few words. 


IV 


He who has charge of the private moneys of the emperor ought to keep every thing in an exact reckoning. 
He should be ready at any time to give an accurate account of all things. He should note down every thing 
in writing, if it is at all possible, before giving money to another. He should never trust such things to his 
memory, which, being drawn off day by day to other matters, readily fails us, so that, without writing, we 
sometimes honestly certify things which have never existed; neither should this kind of writing be of a 
commonplace order, but such as easily and clearly unfolds all things, and leaves the mind of the inquirer 
without any scruple or doubt on the subject; a thing which will easily be effected if a distinct and separate 
account is kept in writing of all receipts, and of the time when, and the person by whom, and the place at 
which they were made. And, in like manner, all that is paid out to others, or expended by order of the 
emperor, should be entered in its own place by itself in the reckoning; and that servant should be faithful 
and prudent, so that his lord may rejoice that he has set him over his goods, and may glorify Christ in him. 


Vv 


Nor will the diligence and care of that servant be less who has the custody of the robes and imperial 
ornaments. All these he should enter in a most exact catalogue, and he should keep a note of what they 
are and of what sort, and in what places stored, and when he received them, and from whom, and whether 
they are soiled or unsoiled. All these things he should keep in his diligence; he should often review again, 
and he should often go over them that they may be the more readily known again. All these he should 
have at hand, and all in readiness; and he should always give the clearest information on every matter on 
which it is sought, to his prince or his superior, whenever they ask about any thing; and all this at the 
same time in such wise that every thing may be done in humility and cheerful patience, and that the name 
of Christ may be praised even in a small matter. 


VI 


In a similar manner should he conduct himself to whose fidelity are entrusted the vessels of silver and 
gold, and crystal or murrha, for eating or for drinking. All these he should arrange suitably, of them all he 
should keep an account, and with all diligence he should make an inventory of how many and which sort 
of precious stones are in them. He should examine them all with great prudence; he should produce them 
in their proper places and on their proper occasions. And he should observe most carefully to whom he 
gives them, and at what time, and from whom he receives them again, lest there should occur any mistake 
or injurious suspicion, or perhaps some considerable loss in things of value. 


VII 


The most responsible person, however, among you, and also the most careful, will be he who may be 
entrusted by the emperor with the custody of his library. He will himself select for this office a person of 
proved knowledge, a man grave and adapted to great affairs, and ready to reply to all applications for 
information, such a one as Philadelphus chose for this charge, and appointed to the superintendence of 
his most noble library—I mean Aristeus, his confidential chamberlain, whom he sent also as his legate to 
Eleazar, with most magnificent gifts, in recognition of the translation of the Sacred Scriptures; and this 
person also wrote the full history of the Seventy Interpreters. If, therefore, it should happen that a 
believer in Christ is called to this same office, he should not despise that secular literature and those 
Gentile intellects which please the emperor. To be praised are the poets for the greatness of their genius, 
the acuteness of their inventions, the aptness and lofty eloquence of their style. To be praised are the 
orators; to be praised also are the philosophers in their own class. To be praised, too, are the historians, 
who unfold to us the order of exploits, and the manners and institutions of our ancestors, and show us the 
rule of life from the proceedings of the ancients. On occasion also he will endeavour to laud the divine 
Scriptures, which, with marvellous care and most liberal expenditure, Ptolemy Philadelphus caused to be 
translated into our language; and sometimes, too, the Gospel and the Apostle will be lauded for their 
divine oracles; and there will be an opportunity for introducing the mention of Christ; and, little by little, 
His exclusive divinity will be explained; and all these things may happily come to pass by the help of 
Christ. 


He ought, therefore, to know all the books which the emperor possesses; he should often turn them over, 
and arrange them neatly in their proper order by catalogue; if, however, he shall have to get new books, 
or old ones transcribed, he should be careful to obtain the most accurate copyists; and if that cannot be 
done, he should appoint learned men to the work of correction, and recompense them justly for their 
labours. He should also cause all manuscripts to be restored according to their need, and should 


embellish them, not so much with mere superstitious extravagance, as with useful adornment; and 
therefore he should not aim at having the whole manuscripts written on purple skins and in letters of 
gold, unless the emperor has specially required that. With the utmost submission, however, he should do 
every thing that is agreeable to Caesar. As he is able, he should, with all modesty, suggest to the emperor 
that he should read, or hear read, those books which suit his rank and honour, and minister to good use 
rather than to mere pleasure. He should himself first be thoroughly familiar with those books, and he 
should often commend them in presence of the emperor, and set forth, in an appropriate fashion, the 
testimony and the weight of those who approve them, that he may not seem to lean to his own 
understanding only. 


VII 


Those, moreover, who have the care of the emperor’s person should be in all things as prompt as possible; 
always, as we have said, cheerful in countenance, sometimes merry, but ever with such perfect modesty as 
that he may commend it above all else in you all, and perceive that it is the true product of the religion of 
Christ. You should also all be elegant and tidy in person and attire, yet, at the same time, not in such wise 
as to attract notice by extravagance or affectation, lest Christian modesty be scandalised. Let every thing 
be ready at its proper time, and disposed as well as possible in its own order. There should also be due 
arrangement among you, and carefulness that no confusion appear in your work, nor any loss of property 
in any way; and appropriate places should be settled and suitably prepared, in accordance with the 
capacity (captu) and importance of the places. 


Besides this, your servants should be the most thoroughly honest, and circumspect, and modest, and as 
serviceable to you as possible. And see that you instruct and teach them in true doctrine with all the 
patience and charity of Christ; but if they despise and lightly esteem your instructions, then dismiss them, 
lest their wickedness by any hap recoil upon yourselves. For sometimes we have seen, and often we have 
heard, how masters have been held in ill-repute in consequence of the wickedness of their servants. 


If the emperor visits her imperial majesty, or she him, then should ye also be most circumspect in eye and 
demeanour, and in all your words. Let her mark your mastery of yourselves and your modesty; and let her 
followers and attendants mark your demeanour; let them mark it and admire it, and by reason thereof 
praise Jesus Christ our Lord in you. Let your conversation always be temperate and modest, and seasoned 
with religion as with salt. And, further, let there be no jealousy among you or contentiousness, which 
might bring you into all manner of confusion and division, and thus also make you objects of aversion to 
Christ and to the emperor, and lead you into the deepest abomination, so that not one stone of your 
building could stand upon another. 


IX 


And do thou, my dearest Lucianus, since thou art wise, bear with good-will the unwise; and they too may 
perchance become wise. Do no one an injury at any time, and provoke no one to anger. If an injury is done 
to you, look to Jesus Christ; and even as ye desire that He may remit your transgressions, do ye also 
forgive them theirs; and then also shall ye do away with all ill-will, and bruise the head of that ancient 
serpent, who is ever on the watch with all subtlety to undo your good works and your prosperous 
attainments. Let no day pass by without reading some portion of the Sacred Scriptures, at such 
convenient hour as offers, and giving some space to meditation. And never cast off the habit of reading in 
the Holy Scriptures; for nothing feeds the soul and enriches the mind so well as those sacred studies do. 
But look to this as the chief gain you are to make by them, that, in all due patience, ye may discharge the 
duties of your office religiously and piously—that is, in the love of Christ—and despise all transitory 
objects for the sake of His eternal promises, which in truth surpass all human comprehension and 
understanding, and shall conduct you into everlasting felicity. 


A happy adieu to you in Christ, my Lord Lucianus. 


PHILEAS 


Fragments of the Epistle of Phileas to the People of Thmuis 


I 


Having before them all these examples and signs and illustrious tokens which are given us in the divine 
and holy Scriptures, the blessed martyrs who lived with us did not hesitate, but, directing the eye of their 
soul in sincerity to that God who is over all, and embracing with willing mind the death which their piety 
cost them, they adhered steadfastly to their vocation. For they learned that our Lord Jesus Christ endured 
man’s estate on our behalf, that He might destroy all sin, and furnish us with the provision needful for our 
entrance into eternal life. “For He thought it not robbery to be equal with God: but made Himself of no 
reputation, taking upon Him the form of a servant: and being found in fashion as a man, He humbled 
Himself unto death, even the death of the cross.” For which reason also these Christ-bearing martyrs 
sought zealously the greater gifts, and endured, some of them, every kind of pain and all the varied 
contrivances of torture not merely once, but once and again; and though the guards showed their fury 
against them not only by threatenings in word, but also by deeds of violence, they did not swerve from 
their resolution, because perfect love casteth out fear. 


II 


And to narrate their virtue and their manly endurance under every torment, what language would suffice? 
For as every one who chose was at liberty to abuse them, some beat them with wooden clubs, and others 
with rods, and others with scourges, and others again with thongs, and others with ropes. And the 
spectacle of these modes of torture had great variety in it, and exhibited vast malignity. For some had 
their hands bound behind them, and were suspended on the rack and had every limb in their body 
stretched with a certain kind of pulleys. Then after all this the torturers, according to their orders, 
lacerated with the sharp iron claws the whole body, not merely, as in the case of murderers, the sides only, 
but also the stomach and the knees and the cheeks. And others were hung up in mid-air, suspended by 
one hand from the portico, and their sufferings were fiercer than any other kind of agony by reason of the 
distention of their joints and limbs. And others were bound to pillars, face to face, not touching the ground 
with their feet, but hanging with all the weight of the body, so that their chains were drawn all the more 
tightly by reason of the tension. And this they endured not simply as long as the governor spoke with 
them, or had leisure to hear them, but well-nigh through the whole day. For when he passed on to others 
he left some of those under his authority to keep watch over these former, and to observe whether any of 
them, being overcome by the torture, seemed likely to yield. But he gave them orders at the same time to 
cast them into chains without sparing, and thereafter, when they were expiring, to throw them on the 
ground and drag them along. For they said that they would not give themselves the slightest concern 
about us, but would look upon us and deal with us as if we were nothing at all. This second mode of 
torture our enemies devised then over and above the scourging. 


Ill 


And there were also some who, after the tortures, were placed upon the stocks and had both their feet 
stretched through all the four holes, so that they were compelled to lie on their back on the stocks, as they 
were unable (to stand) in consequence of the fresh wounds they had over the whole body from the 
scourging. And others being thrown upon the ground lay prostrated there by the excessively frequent 
application of the tortures; in which condition they exhibited to the onlookers a still more dreadful 
spectacle than they did when actually undergoing their torments, bearing, as they did, on their bodies the 
varied and manifold tokens of the cruel ingenuity of their tortures. While this state of matters went on, 
some died under their tortures, putting the adversary to shame by their constancy. And others were thrust 
half-dead into the prison, where in a few days, worn out with their agonies, they met their end. But the 
rest, getting sure recovery under the application of remedies, through time and their lengthened 
detention in prison, became more confident. And thus then, when they were commanded to make their 
choice between these alternatives, namely, either to put their hand to the unholy sacrifice and thus secure 
exemption from further trouble, and obtain from them their abominable sentence of absolution and 
liberation, or else to refuse to sacrifice, and thus expect the judgment of death to be executed on them, 
they never hesitated, but went cheerfully to death. For they knew the sentence declared for us of old by 
the Holy Scriptures: “He that sacrificeth to other gods,” it is said, “shall be utterly destroyed.” And again 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before Me.” 


The Epistle of the Same Phileas of Thmuis to Meletius, Bishop of Lycopolis 


THE BEGINNING OF THE EPISTLE OF THE BISHOPS 


Hesychius, Pachomius, Theodorus, and Phileas, to Meletius, our friend and fellow-minister in the Lord, 
greeting. Some reports having reached us concerning thee, which, on the testimony of certain individuals 
who came to us, spake of certain things foreign to divine order and ecclesiastical rule which are being 
attempted, yea, rather which are being done by thee, we, in an ingenuous manner held them to be 
untrustworthy, regarding them to be such as we would not willingly credit, when we thought of the 
audacity implied in their magnitude and their uncertain attempts. But since many who are visiting us at 
the present time have lent some credibility to these reports, and have not hesitated to attest them as 
facts, we, to our exceeding surprise, have been compelled to indite this letter to thee. And what agitation 
and sadness have been caused to us all in common and to each of us individually by (the report of) the 
ordination carried through by thee in parishes having no manner of connection with thee, we are unable 
sufficiently to express. We have not delayed, however, by a short statement to prove your practice wrong. 
There is the law of our fathers and forefathers, of which neither art thou thyself ignorant, established 
according to divine and ecclesiastical order; for it is all for the good pleasure of God and the zealous 
regard of better things. By them it has been established and settled that it is not lawful for any bishop to 
celebrate ordinations in other parishes than his own; a law which is exceedingly important and wisely 
devised. For, in the first place, it is but right that the conversation and life of those who are ordained 
should be examined with great care; and in the second place, that all confusion and turbulence should be 
done away with. For every one shall have enough to do in managing his own parish, and in finding with 
great care and many anxieties suitable subordinates among these with whom he has passed his whole life, 
and who have been trained under his hands. But thou, neither making any account of these things, nor 
regarding the future, nor considering the law of our sainted fathers and those who have been taken to 
Christ time after time, nor the honour of our great bishop and father, Peter, on whom we all depend in the 
hope which we have in the Lord Jesus Christ, nor softened by our imprisonments and trials, and daily and 
multiplied reproach, hast ventured on subverting all things at once. And what means will be left thee for 
justifying thyself with respect to these things? But perhaps thou wilt say: I did this to prevent many being 
drawn away with the unbelief of many, because the flocks were in need and forsaken, there being no 
pastor with them. Well, but it is most certain that they are not in such destitution: in the first place, 
because there are many going about them and in a position to act as visitors; and in the second place, 
even if there was some measure of neglect on their side, then the proper way would have been for the 
representation to be made promptly by the people, and for us to take account of them according to their 
desert. But they knew that they were in no want of ministers, and therefore they did not come to seek 
them. They knew that we were wont to discharge them with an admonition from such inquisition for 
matter of complaint, or that everything was done with all carefulness which seemed to be for their profit; 
for all was done under correction, and all was considered with well-approved honesty. Thou, however, 
giving such strenuous attention to the deceits of certain parties and their vain words, hast made a stealthy 
leap to the celebrating of ordinations. For if, indeed, those with thee were constraining thee to this, and in 
their ignorance were doing violence to ecclesiastical order, thou oughtest to have followed the common 
rule and have informed us by letter; and in that way what seemed expedient would have been done. And if 
perchance some persuaded you to credit their story that it was all over with us,—a thing of which thou 
couldest not have been ignorant, because there were many passing and repassing by us who might visit 
you,—even although, I say, this had been the case, yet thou oughtest to have waited for the judgment of 
the superior father and for his allowance of this practice. But without giving any heed to these matters, 
but indulging a different expectation, yea rather, indeed, denying all respect to us, thou hast provided 
certain rulers for the people. For now we have learned, too, that there were also divisions, because thy 
unwarrantable exercise of the right of ordination displeased many. And thou wert not persuaded to delay 
such procedure or restrain thy purpose readily even by the word of the Apostle Paul, the most blessed 
seer, and the man who put on Christ, who is the Christ of all of us no less; for he, in writing to his dearly- 
beloved son Timothy, says: “Lay hands suddenly on no man, neither be partaker of other men’s sins.” And 
thus he at once shows his own anxious consideration for him, and gives him his example and exhibits the 
law according to which, with all carefulness and caution, parties are to be chosen for the honour of 
ordination. We make this declaration to thee, that in future thou mayest study to keep within the safe and 
salutary limits of the law. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE EPISTLE OF THE BISHOPS 


After receiving and perusing this epistle, he neither wrote any reply nor repaired to them in the prison, 
nor went to the blessed Peter. But when all these bishops and presbyters and deacons had suffered 
martyrdom in the prison at Alexandria, he at once entered Alexandria. Now in that city there was a 


certain person, by name Isidorus, turbulent in character, and possessed with the ambition of being a 
teacher. And there was also a certain Arius, who wore the habit of piety, and was in like manner possessed 
with the ambition to be a teacher. And when they discovered the object of Meletius’s passion and what it 
was that he sought, hastening to him, and looking with an evil eye on the episcopal authority of the 
blessed Peter, that the aim and desire of Meletius might be made patent, they discovered to Meletius 
certain presbyters, then in hiding, to whom the blessed Peter had given power to act as parish-visitors. 
And Meletius recommending them to improve the opportunity given them for rectifying their error, 
suspended them for the time, and by his own authority ordained two persons in their place, namely, one in 
prison and another in the mines. On learning these things the blessed Peter, with much endurance, wrote 
to the people of Alexandria an epistle in the following terms. 


PAMPHILUS 


An Exposition of the Chapters of the Acts of the Apostles 


Having had ourselves the advantage of the method and model received from our fathers and teachers, we 
attempt, in a modest way, to give these in this exposition of the chapters, entreating your forgiveness for 
the rashness of such an endeavour in us who are young in point both of years and of study, and looking to 
have the indulgence of every one who reads this writing in prayer on our behalf. We make this exposition, 
therefore, after the history of Luke, the evangelist and historian. And, accordingly, we have indicated 
whole chapters by the letters of the alphabet, and their subdivisions into parts we have noted by means of 
the asterisk. 


A. Of Christ’s teaching after His resurrection, and of His appearing to the disciples, and of the promise of 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, and of the spectacle and manner of Christ’s assumption. 


B. Peter’s discourse to those who were made disciples, on the subject of the death and reprobation of 
Judas; * in this chapter we have also the section on the substitution of Matthias, who was elected by lot 
through the grace of God with prayer. 


C. Of the divine descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost which lighted on them who believed. In 
this we have also * the instruction delivered by Peter, and * passages from the prophets on the subject, 
and * on the passion and resurrection and assumption of Christ, and the gift of the Holy Ghost; also * of 
the faith of those present, and their salvation by baptism; and, further, * of the unity of spirit pervading 
the believers and promoting the common good, and of the addition made to their number. 


D. Of the healing in (the name of) Christ of the man lame from his birth; and of the discourse of Peter, in 
which he reasons and sympathizes and counsels with respect to his salvation. And here we have * the 
interposition of the chief priests through jealousy of what had taken place, and their judgment on the 
miracle, and Peter’s confession of the power and grace of Christ. Also the section on * the unbelieving 
chief priests, commanding that they should not speak boldly in the name of Christ, and of the dismissal of 
the apostles. Then * the thanksgivings offered up by the Church for the faithful constancy of the apostles. 


E. Of the harmonious and universal fellowship of the believers; and also * of Ananias and Sapphira and 
their miserable end. 


F. Of the apostles being cast into prison, and led out of it by night by the angel of the Lord, who enjoined 
them to preach Jesus without restraint; and * of the fact that, on the following day, the chief priests 
apprehended them again, and, after scourging them, sent them away with the charge not to teach any 
longer. Then * the trusty opinion of Gamaliel touching the apostles, together with certain examples and 
proofs. 


G. Of the election of the seven deacons. 


H. The rising and slanderous information of the Jews against Stephen, and his address concerning the 
covenant of God with Abraham, and concerning the twelve patriarchs. Also the account of the famine and 
the buying of corn, and the mutual recognition of the sons of Jacob, and of the birth of Moses and the 
appearance of God to Moses, which took place at Mount Sinai. * Also of the exodus and calf-making of 
Israel (and other matters), up to the times of Solomon and the building of the temple. * Then the 
acknowledgment of the supercelestial glory of Jesus Christ which was revealed to Stephen himself, on 
account of which Stephen was himself stoned, and fell asleep piously. 


I. Of the persecution of the Church and the burial of Stephen; also * of the healing of many in Samaria by 
Philip the apostle. 


J. Of Simon Magus, who believed and was baptized with many others; also * of the sending of Peter and 
John to them, and their praying for the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the baptized. 


K. That the participation of the Holy Ghost was not given for money, nor to hypocrites, but to saints by 
faith; also * of the hypocrisy and the reproof of Simon. 


L. That the Lord helps the good and the believing on the way to salvation, as is shown from the instance of 
the eunuch. 


M. Of the divine call that came from heaven for Paul to the apostleship of Christ; also * of the healing and 
the baptism of Paul by the hand of Ananias, in accordance with the revelation from God, and of his 
boldness of speech and his association with the apostles by the instrumentality of Barnabas. 


N. Of the paralytic AEneas who was cured by Peter at Lydda. Also * the account of Tabitha, the friend of 
widows, whom Peter raised from the dead by means of prayer in Joppa. 


O. Of Cornelius, and what the angel said to him. Also what was spoken to Peter from heaven with respect 
to the calling of the Gentiles. Then * that Peter, on being summoned, came to Cornelius. * The repetition 
by Cornelius of the things which the angel said to Cornelius himself. * Peter’s instruction of them in 
Christ, and the gift of te Holy Ghost upon those who heard him, and how those who believed from among 
the Gentiles were baptized there. 


P. That Peter recounts to the apostles who contended with him all the things that had happened in order 
and separately. * Then the sending of Barnabas to the brethren in Antioch. 


Q. The prophecy of Agabus respecting the famine in the world, and the liberal relief sent to the brethren 
in Jerusalem. 


R. The slaying of the Apostle James. * Also the apprehension of Peter by Herod, and the account of the 
manner in which the angel by divine command delivered him from his bonds, and how Peter, after 
showing himself to the disciples by night, quietly withdrew. Also of the punishment of the keepers, and 
then of the miserable and fatal overthrow of the impious Herod. 


S. The sending of Barnabas and Paul by the Holy Ghost to Cyprus. * The things which he did there in the 
name of Christ on Elymas the sorcerer. 


T. Paul’s admirable exposition of the truth concerning Christ, both from the law and from the prophets in 
their order, both historical and evangelical; * his use both of the confuting and the argumentative mode of 
discourse on the subject of the transference of the word of preaching to the Gentiles, and of their 
persecution and their arrival at Iconium. 


U. How, when they had preached Christ in Iconium, and many had believed, the apostles were persecuted. 


V. Of the man lame from his birth in Lystra who was healed by the apostles; on account of which they 
were taken by the people of the place for gods who had appeared on earth. After that, however, Paul is 
stoned there by the neighbouring people. 


W. That according to the decree and judgment of the apostles, the Gentiles who believe ought not to be 
circumcised. Here, also, is the epistle of the apostles themselves to those from among the Gentiles, on the 
subject of the things from which they should keep themselves. * The dissension of Paul with Barnabas on 
account of Mark. 


X. Of the teaching of Timothy, and of the coming of Paul into Macedonia according to revelation. * Of the 
faith and salvation of a certain woman Lydia, and * of the cure of the damsel having a spirit of divination, 
on account of which the masters of the damsel cast Paul into prison; and * of the earthquake and miracle 
which happened there; and how the jailer believed and was baptized forthwith that same night with all his 
house. * That the apostles on being besought went out from the prison. 


Yy. Of the tumult that arose in Thessalonica on account of their preaching, and of the flight of Paul to 
Berea, and thence to Athens. 


Z. Of the inscription on the altar at Athens, and of the philosophic preaching and piety of Paul. 


AA. Of Aquila and Priscilla, and the unbelief of the Corinthians, and of the good-will of God towards them 
according to fore-knowledge revealed to Paul. Also * of Priscus, the chief ruler of the synagogue, who 
believed with certain others and was baptized. And * that a tumult being stirred up in Corinth, Paul 
departed; and coming to Ephesus, and having discoursed there, he left it. * And concerning Apollos, an 
eloquent man and a believer. 


BB. Of baptism and the gift of the Holy Ghost conferred by means of the prayer of Paul on those who 
believed in Ephesus, and of the healing of the people. * Of the sons of Sceva, and as to its not being meet 
to approach those who have become unbelieving and unworthy of the faith; and of the confession of those 
who believed; * and of the tumult that was stirred up in Ephesus by Demetrius, the silversmith, against 
the apostles. 


CC. Of the circuit of Paul, in which also we have the account of the death of Eutychus and his restoration 
by prayer in Troas; also Paul’s own pastoral exhortations to the presbyters at Ephesus; also Paul’s voyage 
from Ephesus to Caesareia in Palestine. 

DD. The prophecy of Agabus as to what should befall Paul in Jerusalem. 


EE. The address of James to Paul touching the matter that he should not offer to keep the Hebrews back 
from the practice of circumcision. 


FF. Of the tumult that was excited against Paul in Jerusalem, and how the chief-captain rescues him from 
the mob. * Also Paul’s speech concerning himself and his vocation to be an apostle; * and of what Ananias 
said to Paul in Damascus, and of the vision and the voice of God that befell him once in the temple. * And 
that when Paul was about to be beaten for these words, on declaring that he was a Roman, he was let go. 


GG. What Paul endured, and what he said, and what he did exactly when he came down into the council. 


HH. Of the ambush planned by the Jews against Paul, and its discovery to Lysias; * and that Paul was sent 
to Caesareia to the governor with soldiers and with a letter. 


II. Of the accusation laid by Tertullus in Paul’s case, and of his defence of himself before the governor. 


JJ. Of the removal of Felix and the arrival of Festus as his successor, and of Paul’s pleading before them, 
and his dismissal. 


KK. The coming of Agrippa and Bernice, and their inquiry into the case of Paul. * Paul’s defence of himself 
before Agrippa and Bernice, respecting his nurture in the law, and his vocation to the Gospel. That Paul 
does no wrong to the Jews, Agrippa said to Festus. 


LL. Paul’s voyage to Rome, abounding in very many and very great perils. * Paul’s exhortation to those 
with him as to his hope of deliverance. The shipwreck of Paul, and how they effected their safety on the 
island of Melita, and what marvellous things he did on it. 


MM. How Paul reached Rome from Melita. 
NN. Of Paul’s discourse with the Jews in Rome. 


There are in all forty chapters; and the sections following these, and marked with the asterisk, are forty- 
eight. 


MALCHION 


I 


The Epistle Written by Malchion, 


In Name of the Synod of Antioch, Against Paul of Samosata. 


To Dionysius and Maximus, and to all our fellows in the ministry throughout the world, both bishops and 
presbyters and deacons, and to the whole Catholic Church under heaven, Helenus and Hymenaeus and 
Theophilus and Theotecnus and Maximus, Proclus, Nicomas, and AElianus, and Paul and Bolanus and 
Protogenes and Hierax and Eutychius and Theodorus and Malchion and Lucius, and all the others who are 
with us, dwelling in the neighbouring cities and nations, both bishops and presbyters and deacons, 
together with the churches of God, send greeting to our brethren beloved in the Lord. 


1. After some few introductory words, they proceed thus:—We wrote to many of the bishops, even those 
who live at a distance, and exhorted them to give their help in relieving us from this deadly doctrine; 
among these, we addressed, for instance, Dionysius, the bishop of Alexandria, and Firmilian of 
Cappadocia, those men of blessed name. Of these, the one wrote to Antioch without even deigning to 
honour the leader in this error by addressing him; nor did he write to him in his own name, but to the 
whole district, of which letter we have also subjoined a copy. And Firmilian, who came twice in person, 
condemned the innovations in doctrine, as we who were present know and bear witness, and as many 
others know as well as we. But when he (Paul) promised to give up these opinions, he believed him; and 
hoping that, without any reproach to the Word, the matter would be rightly settled, he postponed his 
decision; in which action, however, he was deceived by that denier of his God and Lord, and betrayer of 
the faith which he formerly held. And now Firmilian was minded to cross to Antioch; and he came as far as 
Tarsus, as having already made trial of the man’s infidel iniquity. But when we had just assembled, and 
were calling for him and waiting for his arrival, his end came upon him. 


2. After other matters again, they tell us in the following terms of what manner of life he was:—But there 
is no need of judging his actions when he was outside (the Church), when he revolted from the faith and 
turned aside to spurious and illegitimate doctrines. Nor need we say any thing of such matters as this, 
that, whereas he was formerly poor and beggarly, having neither inherited a single possession from his 
fathers, nor acquired any property by art or by any trade, he has now come to have excessive wealth by 
his deeds of iniquity and sacrilege, and by those means by which he despoils and concusses the brethren, 
casting the injured unfairly in their suit, and promising to help them for a price, yet deceiving them all the 
while and to their loss, taking advantage of the readiness of those in difficulties to give in order to get 
deliverance from what troubled them, and thus supposing that gain is godliness. Neither need I say any 
thing about his pride and the haughtiness with which he assumed worldly dignities, and his wishing to be 
styled procurator rather than bishop, and his strutting through the market-places, and reading letters and 
reciting them as he walked in public, and his being escorted by multitudes of people going before him and 
following him; so that he brought ill-will and hatred on the faith by his haughty demeanour and by the 
arrogance of his heart. Nor shall I say any thing of the quackery which he practises in the ecclesiastical 
assemblies, in the way of courting popularity and making a great parade, and astounding by such arts the 
minds of the less sophisticated; nor of his setting up for himself a lofty tribunal and throne, so unlike a 
disciple of Christ; nor of his having a secretum and calling it by that name, after the manner of the rulers 
of this world; nor of his striking his thigh with his hand and beating the tribunal with his feet; nor of his 
censuring and insulting those who did not applaud him nor shake their handkerchiefs, as is done in the 
theatres, nor baw] out and leap about after the manner of his partisans, both male and female, who were 
such disorderly listeners to him, but chose to hear reverently and modestly as in the house of God; nor of 
his unseemly and violent attacks in the congregation upon the expounders of the Word who have already 
departed this life, and his magnifying of himself, not like a bishop, but like a sophist and juggler; nor of his 
putting a stop to the psalms sung in honour of our Lord Jesus Christ, as the recent compositions of recent 
men, and preparing women to sing psalms in honour of himself in the midst of the Church. in the great 
day of the Paschal festival, which choristers one might shudder to hear. And besides, he acted on those 
bishops and presbyters, who fawned upon him in the neighbouring districts and cities, to advance the like 
opinions in their discourses to their people. 


3. For we may Say, to anticipate a little what we intend to write below, that he does not wish to 
acknowledge that the Son of God came down from heaven. And this is a statement which shall not be 
made to depend on simple assertion; for it is proved abundantly by those memoranda which we sent you, 
and not least by that passage in which he says that Jesus Christ is from below. And they who sing his 
praise and eulogise him among the people, declare that their impious teacher has come down as an angel 
from heaven. And such utterances the haughty man does not check, but is present even when they are 
made. And then again there are these women—these adopted sisters, as the people of Antioch call them— 


who are kept by him and by the presbyters and deacons with him, whose incurable sins in this and other 
matters, though he is cognisant of them, and has convicted them, he connives at concealing, with the view 
of keeping the men subservient to himself, and preventing them, by fear for their own position, from 
daring to accuse him in the matter of his impious words and deeds. Besides this, he has made his 
followers rich, and for that he is loved and admired by those who set their hearts on these things. But why 
should we write of these things? For, beloved, we know that the bishop and all the clergy ought to be an 
example in all good works to the people. Nor are we ignorant of the fact that many have fallen away 
through introducing these women into their houses, while others have fallen under suspicion. So that, 
even although one should admit that he has been doing nothing disgraceful in this matter, yet he ought at 
least to have avoided the suspicion that springs out of such a course of conduct, lest perchance some 
might be offended, or find inducement to imitate him. For how, then, should any one censure another, or 
warn him to beware of yielding to greater familiarity with a woman, lest perchance he might slip, as it is 
written: if, although he has dismissed one, he has still retained two with him, and these in the bloom of 
their youth, and of fair countenance; and if when he goes away he takes them with him; and all this, too, 
while he indulges in luxury and surfeiting? 


4. And on account of these things all are groaning and lamenting with themselves; yet they have such a 
dread of his tyranny and power that they cannot venture on accusing him. And of these things, as we have 
said already, one might take account in the case of a man who held Catholic sentiments and belonged to 
our own number; but as to one who has betrayed the mystery (of the faith), and who swaggers with the 
abominable heresy of Artemas,—for why should we hesitate to disclose his father?—we consider it 
unnecessary to exact of him an account for these things. 


5. Then at the close of the epistle they add the following words:—We have been compelled, therefore, to 
excommunicate this man, who thus opposeth God Himself, and refuses submission, and to appoint in his 
place another bishop for the Church Catholic, and that, as we trust, by the providence of God—namely, the 
son of Demetrianus, a man of blessed memory, and one who presided over the same Church with 
distinction in former times, Domnus by name, a man endowed with all the noble qualities which become a 
bishop. And this fact we have communicated to you in order that ye may write him, and receive letters of 
communion from him. And that other may write to Artemas, if it please him; and those who think with 
Artemas may hold communion with him, if they are so minded. 


II 


Fragments Apparently of the Same Epistle of the Synod of Antioch; 


To Wit, of that Part of It Which It is Agreed that Eusebius Left Unnoticed. 
He says, therefore, in the commentaries (they speak of Paul), that he maintains the dignity of wisdom. 
And thereafter: 


If, however, he had been united according to formation and generation, this is what befalls the man. And 
again: For that wisdom, as we believe, was not congenerate with humanity substantially, but qualitatively. 


And thereafter: 


In what respect, moreover, does he mean to allege that the formation of Christ is different and diverse 
from ours, when we hold that, in this one thing of prime consequence, His constitution differs from ours, 
to wit, that what in us is the interior man, is in Him the Word. 


And thereafter: 


If he means to allege that Wisdom dwells in Him as in no other, this expresses indeed the same mode of 
inhabitation, though it makes it excel in respect of measure and multitude; He being supposed to derive a 
superior knowledge from the Wisdom, say for example, twice as large as others, or any other number of 
times as large; or, again, it may be less than twice as large a knowledge as others have. This, however, the 
catholic and ecclesiastical canons disallow, and hold rather that other men indeed received of Wisdom as 
an inspiration from without, which, though with them, is distinct from them; but that Wisdom in verity 
came of itself substantially into His body by Mary. 


And after other matters: 


And they hold that there are not two Sons. But if Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and if Wisdom also is the 
Son of God; and if the Wisdom is one thing and Jesus Christ another, there are two Sons. 


And thereafter: 


Moreover understand (Paul would say) the union with Wisdom in a different sense, namely as being one 
according to instruction and participation; but not as if it were formed according to the substance in the 
body. 


And after other matters: 


Neither was the God who bore the human body and had assumed it, without knowledge of human 
affections in the first instance; nor was the human body without knowledge, in the first instance, of divine 
operations in him in whom He (the God) was, and by whom He wrought these operations. He was formed, 
in the first instance, as man in the womb; and, in the second instance, the God also was in the womb, 
united essentially with the human, that is to say, His substance being wedded with the man. 


III 


From the Acts of the Disputation Conducted by Malchion Against Paul of Samosata 


The compound is surely made up of the simple elements, even as in the instance of Jesus Christ, who was 
made one (person), constituted by God the Word, and a human body which is of the seed of David, and 
who subsists without having any manner of division between the two, but in unity. You, however, appear to 
me to decline to admit a constitution after this fashion: to the effect that there is not in this person, the 
Son of God according to substance, but only the Wisdom according to participation. For you made this 
assertion, that the Wisdom bears dispensing, and therefore cannot be compounded; and you do not 
consider that the divine Wisdom remained undiminished, even as it was before it evacuated itself; and 
thus in this self-evacuation, which it took upon itself in compassion (for us), it continued undiminished and 
unchangeable. And this assertion you also make, that the Wisdom dwelt in Him, just as we also dwell in 
houses, the one in the other, and yet not as if we formed a part of the house, or the house a part of us. 


IV 


A Point in the Same Disputation 


Did I not say before that you do not admit that the only-begotten Son, who is from all eternity before every 
creature, was made substantially existent in the whole person of the Saviour; that is to say, was united 
with Him according to substance? 


ARCHELAUS 


The Acts of the Disputation with the Heresiarch Manes 


1. The true Thesaurus; to wit, the Disputation conducted in Carchar, a city of Mesopotamia, before 
Manippus and AFgialeus and Claudius and Cleobolus, who acted as judges. In this city of Mesopotamia 
there was a certain man, Marcellus by name, who was esteemed as a person worthy of the highest honour 
for his manner of life, his pursuits, and his lineage, and not less so for his discretion and his nobility of 
character: he was possessed also of abundant means; and, what is most important of all, he feared God 
with the deepest piety, and gave ear always with due reverence to the things which were spoken of Christ. 
In short, there was no good quality lacking in that man, and hence it came to pass that he was held in the 
greatest regard by the whole city; while, on the other hand, he also made an ample return for the good- 
will of his city by his munificent and oft-repeated acts of liberality in bestowing on the poor, relieving the 
afflicted, and giving help to the distressed. But let it suffice us to have said thus much, lest by the 
weakness of our words we rather take from the man’s virtues than adduce what is worthy of their 
splendour. I shall come, therefore, to the task which forms my subject. On a certain occasion, when a 
large body of captives were offered to the bishop Archelaus by the soldiers who held the camp in that 
place, their numbers being some seven thousand seven hundred, he was harassed with the keenest 
anxiety on account of the large sum of money which was demanded by the soldiers as the price of the 
prisoners’ deliverance. And as he could not conceal his solicitude, all aflame for the religion and the fear 
of God, he at length hastened to Marcellus, and explained to him the importance and difficulty of the case. 
And when that pattern of piety, Marcellus, heard his narration, without the least delay he went into his 
house, and provided the price demanded for the prisoners, according to the value set upon them by those 
who had led them captive; and unlocking the treasures of his goods, he at once distributed the gifts of 
piety among the soldiers, without any severe consideration of number or distinction, so that they seemed 
to be presents rather than purchase-moneys. And those soldiers were filled with wonder and admiration at 
the grandeur of the man’s piety and munificence, and were struck with amazement, and felt the force of 
this example of pity; so that very many of them were added to the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
threw off the belt of military service, while others withdrew to their camp, taking scarcely a fourth part of 
the ransom, and the rest made their departure without receiving even so much as would defray the 
expenses of the way. 


2. Marcellus, as might well be expected, was exceedingly gratified by these incidents; and summoning one 
of the prisoners, by name Cortynius, he inquired of him the cause of the war, and by what chance it was 
that they were overcome and bound with the chains of captivity. And the person addressed, on obtaining 
liberty to speak, began to express himself in these terms: “My lord Marcellus, we believe in the living God 
alone. And we have a custom of such a nature as I shall now describe, which has descended to us by the 
tradition of our brethren in the faith, and has been regularly observed by us up to the present day. The 
practice is, that every year we go out beyond the bounds of the city, in company with our wives and 
children, and offer up supplications to the only and invisible God, praying Him to send us rains for our 
fields and crops. Now, when we were celebrating this observance at the usual time and in the wonted 
manner, evening surprised us as we lingered there, and were still fasting. Thus we were feeling the 
pressure of two of the most trying things men have to endure,—namely, fasting and want of sleep. But 
about midnight sleep enviously and inopportunely crept upon us, and with necks drooping and unstrung, 
and heads hanging down, it made our faces strike against our knees. Now this took place because the 
time was at hand when by the judgment of God we were to pay the penalty proper to our deserts, whether 
it might be that we were offenders in ignorance, or whether it might be that with the consciousness of 
wrong we nevertheless had not given up our sin. Accordingly at that hour a multitude of soldiers suddenly 
surrounded us, supposing us, as I judge, to have lodged ourselves in ambush there, and to be persons with 
full experience and skill in fighting battles; and without making any exact inquiry into the cause of our 
gathering there, they threatened us with war, not in word, but at once by the sword. And though we were 
men who had never learned to do injury to any one, they wounded us pitilessly with their missiles, and 
thrust us through with their spears, and cut our throats with their swords. Thus they slew, indeed, about 
one thousand and three hundred men of our number, and wounded other five hundred. And when the day 
broke clearly, they carried off the survivors amongst us as prisoners here, and that, too, in a way showing 
their utter want of pity for us. For they drove us before their horses, spurring us on by blows from their 
spears, and impelling us forward by making the horses’ heads press upon us. And those who had sufficient 
powers of endurance did indeed hold out; but very many fell down before the face of their cruel masters, 
and breathed out their life there; and mothers, with arms wearied, and utterly powerless with their 
burdens, and distracted by the threats of those behind them, suffered the little ones that were hanging on 
their breasts to fall to the ground; while all those on whom old age had come were sinking, one after the 
other, to the earth, overcome with their toils, and exhausted by want of food. The proud soldiers 
nevertheless enjoyed this bloody spectacle of men continually perishing, as if it had been a kind of 
entertainment, while they saw some stretched on the soil in hopeless prostration, and beheld others, worn 


out by the fierce fires of thirst and with the bands of their tongues utterly parched, lose the power of 
speech, and beheld others with eyes ever glancing backwards, groaning over the fate of their dying little 
ones, while these, again, were constantly appealing to their most unhappy mothers with their cries, and 
the mothers themselves, driven frantic by the severities of the robbers, responded with their 
lamentations, which indeed was the only thing they could do freely. And those of them whose hearts were 
most tenderly bound up with their offspring chose voluntarily to meet the same premature fate of death 
with their children; while those, on the other hand, who had some capacity of endurance were carried off 
prisoners here with us. Thus, after the lapse of three days, during which time we had never been allowed 
to take any rest, even in the night, we were conveyed to this place, in which what has now taken place 
after these occurrences is better known to yourself.” 


3. When Marcellus, the man of consummate piety, had heard this recital, he burst into a flood of tears, 
touched with pity for misfortunes so great and so various. But making no delay, he at once prepared 
victuals for the sufferers, and did service with his own hand for the wearied; in this imitating our father 
Abraham the patriarch, who, when he entertained the angels hospitably on a certain occasion, did not 
content himself with merely giving the order to his slaves to bring a calf from the herd, but did himself, 
though advanced in years, go and place it on his shoulders and fetch it in, and did with his own hand 
prepare food, and set it before the angels. So Marcellus, in discharge of a similar office, directed them to 
be seated as his guests in companies of ten; and when the seven hundred tables were all provided, he 
refreshed the whole body of the captives with great delight, so that those who had strength to survive 
what they had been called to endure, forgot their toils, and became oblivious of all their ills. When, 
however, they had reached the fifteenth day, and while Marcellus was still liberally supplying all things 
needful for the prisoners, it seemed good to him that they should all be put in possession of the means of 
returning to their own parts, with the exception of those who were detained by the attention which their 
wounds demanded; and providing the proper remedies for these, he instructed the rest to depart to their 
own country and friends. And even to all these charities Marcellus added yet larger deeds of piety. For 
with a numerous band of his own dependants he went to look after the burying of the bodies of those who 
had perished on the march; and for as many of these as he could discover, of whatsoever condition, he 
secured the sepulture which was meet for them. And when this service was completed he returned to 
Charra, and gave permission to the wounded to return thence to their native country when their health 
was sufficiently restored, providing also most liberal supplies for their use on their journey. And truly the 
estimate of this deed made a magnificent addition to the repute of the other noble actions of Marcellus; 
for through that whole territory the fame of the piety of Marcellus spread so grandly, that large numbers 
of men belonging to various cities were inflamed with the intensest desire to see and become acquainted 
with the man, and most especially those persons who had not had occasion to bear penury before,—to all 
of whom this remarkable man, following the example of a Marcellus of old, furnished aid most indulgently, 
so that they all declared that there was no one of more illustrious piety than this man. Yea, all the widows, 
too, who were believers in the Lord had recourse to him, while the imbecile also could reckon on 
obtaining at his hand most certain help to meet their circumstances; and the orphaned, in like manner, 
were all supported by him, so that his house was declared to be the hospice for the stranger and the 
indigent. And above all this, he retained in a remarkable and singular measure his devotion to the faith, 
building up his own heart upon the rock that shall not be moved. 


4. Accordingly, as this man’s fame was becoming always the more extensively diffused throughout 
different localities, and when it had now penetrated even beyond the river Stranga, the honourable report 
of his name was carried into the territory of Persia. In this country dwelt a person called Manes, who, 
when this man’s repute had reached him, deliberated largely with himself as to how he might entangle 
him in the snares of his doctrine, hoping that Marcellus might be made an upholder of his dogma. For he 
reckoned that he might make himself master of the whole province, if he could only first attach such a 
man to himself. In this project, however, his mind was agitated with the doubt whether he should at once 
repair in person to the man, or first attempt to get at him by letter; for he was afraid lest, by any sudden 
and unexpected introduction of himself upon the scene some mischance might possibly befall him. At last, 
in obedience to a subtler policy, he resolved to write; and calling to him one of his disciples, by name 
Turbo, who had been instructed by Addas, he handed to him an epistle, and bade him depart and convey it 
to Marcellus. This adherent accordingly received the letter, and carried it to the person to whom he had 
been commissioned by Manes to deliver it, overtaking the whole journey within five days. The above- 
mentioned Turbo, indeed, used great expedition on this journey, in the course of which he also underwent 
very considerable exertion and trouble. For whenever he arrived, as a traveller in foreign parts, at a 
hospice,—and these were inns which Marcellus himself had supplied in his large hospitality,—on his being 
asked by the keepers of these hostels whence he came, and who he was, or by whom he had been sent, he 
used to reply: “I belong to the district of Mesopotamia, but I come at present from Persis, having been 
sent by Manichaeus, a master among the Christians.” But they were by no means ready to welcome a 
name unknown to them, and were wont sometimes to thrust Turbo out of their inns, refusing him even the 
means of getting water for drinking purposes. And as he had to bear daily things like these, and things 
even worse than these, at the hands of those persons in the several localities who had charge of the 
mansions and hospices, unless he had at last shown that he was conveying letters to Marcellus, Turbo 
would have met the doom of death in his travels. 


5. On receiving the epistle, then, Marcellus opened it, and read it in the presence of Archelaus, the bishop 


of the place. And the following is a copy of what it contained:— 


Manichaeus, an apostle of Jesus Christ, and all the saints who are with me, and the virgins, to Marcellus, 
my beloved son: Grace, mercy, and peace be with you from God the Father, and from our Lord Jesus 
Christ; and may the right hand of light preserve you safe from this present evil world, and from its 
calamities, and from the snares of the wicked one. Amen. 


I was exceedingly delighted to observe the love cherished by you, which truly is of the largest measure. 
But I was distressed at your faith, which is not in accordance with the right standard. Wherefore, deputed 
as I am to seek the elevation of the race of men, and sparing, as I do, those who have given themselves 
over to deceit and error, I have considered it needful to despatch this letter to you, with a view, in the first 
place, to the salvation of your own soul, and in the second place also to that of the souls of those who are 
with you, so as to secure you against dubious opinions, and specially against notions like those in which 
the guides of the simpler class of minds indoctrinate their subjects, when they allege that good and evil 
have the same original subsistence, and when they posit the same beginning for them, without making 
any distinction or discrimination between light and darkness, and between the good and the evil or 
worthless, and between the inner man and the outer, as we have stated before, and without ceasing to mix 
up and confound together the one with the other. But, O my son, refuse thou thus thoughtlessly to identify 
these two things in the irrational and foolish fashion common to the mass of men, and ascribe no such 
confusion to the God of goodness. For these men refer the beginning and the end and the paternity of 
these ills to God Himself,—”’whose end is near a curse.” For they do not believe the word spoken by our 
Saviour and Lord Jesus Christ Himself in the Gospels, namely, that “a good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.” And how they can be bold enough to call God the 
maker and contriver of Satan and his wicked deeds, is a matter of great amazement to me. Yea, would that 
even this had been all the length to which they had gone with their silly efforts, and that they had not 
declared that the only-begotten Christ, who has descended from the bosom of the Father, is the son of a 
certain woman, Mary, and born of blood and flesh and the varied impurities proper to women! Howbeit, 
neither to write too much in this epistle, nor to trespass at too great length upon your good nature,—and 
all the more so that I have no natural gift of eloquence,—I shall content myself with what I have said. But 
you will have full knowledge of the whole subject when I am present with you, if indeed you still continue 
to care for your own salvation. For I do not “cast a snare upon any one,” as is done by the less thoughtful 
among the mass of men. Think of what I say, most honourable son. 


6. On reading this epistle, Marcellus, with the kindest consideration, attended hospitably to the needs of 
the bearer of the letter. Archelaus, on the other hand, did not receive very pleasantly the matters which 
were read, but “gnashed with his teeth like a chained lion,” impatient to have the author of the epistle 
given over to him. Marcellus, however, counselled him to be at peace; promising that he would himself 
take care to secure the man’s presence. And accordingly Marcellus resolved to send an answer to what 
had been written to him, and indited an epistle containing the following statements:— 


Marcellus, a man of distinction, to Manichaeus, who has made himself known to me by his epistle, 
greeting. 


An epistle written by you has come to my hand, and I have received Turbo with my wonted kindness; but 
the meaning of your letter I have by no means apprehended, and may not do so unless you give us your 
presence, and explain its contents in detail in the way of conversation, as you have offered to do in the 
epistle itself. Farewell. 


This letter he sealed and handed to Turbo, with instructions to deliver it to the person from whom he had 
already conveyed a similar document. The messenger, however, was extremely reluctant to return to his 
master, being mindful of what he had to endure on the journey, and begged that another person should be 
despatched in his stead, refusing to go back to Manes, or to have any intercourse whatever with him 
again. But Marcellus summoned one of his young men, Callistus by name, and directed him to proceed to 
the place. Without any loss of time this young man set out promptly on his journey thither; and after the 
lapse of three days he came to Manes, whom he found in a certain fort, that of Arabion to wit, and to 
whom he presented the epistle. On perusing it, he was glad to see that he had been invited by Marcellus; 
and without delay he undertook the journey; yet he had a presentiment that Turbo’s failure to return 
boded no good, and proceeded on his way to Marcellus, not, as it were, without serious reflections. Turbo, 
for his part, was not at all thinking of leaving the house of Marcellus; neither did he omit any opportunity 
of conversing with Archelaus the bishop. For both these parties were very diligently engaged in 
investigating the practices of Manichaeus, being desirous of knowing who he was and whence he came, 
and what was his manner of discourse. And he, Turbo, accordingly gave a lucid account of the whole 
position, narrating and expounding the terms of his faith in the following manner:— 


If you are desirous of being instructed in the faith of Manes by me, attend to me for a short space. That 
man worships two deities, unoriginated, self-existent, eternal, opposed the one to the other. Of these he 
represents the one as good, and the other as evil, and assigns the name of Light to the former, and that of 
Darkness to the latter. He alleges also that the soul in men is a portion of the light, but that the body and 
the formation of matter are parts of the darkness. He maintains, further, that a certain commingling or 
blending has been effected between the two in the manner about to be stated, the following analogy being 


used as an illustration of the same; to wit, that their relations may be likened to those of two kings in 
conflict with each other, who are antagonists from the beginning, and have their own positions, each in his 
due order. And so he holds that the darkness passed without its own boundaries, and engaged in a similar 
contention with the light; but that the good Father then, perceiving that the darkness had come to sojourn 
on His earth, put forth from Himself a power which is called the Mother of Life; and that this power 
thereupon put forth from itself the first man, and the five elements. And these five elements are wind, 
light, water, fire, and matter. Now this primitive man, being endued with these, and thereby equipped, as 
it were, for war, descended to these lower parts, and made war against the darkness. But the princes of 
the darkness, waging war in turn against him, consumed that portion of his panoply which is the soul. 
Then was that first man grievously injured there underneath by the darkness; and had it not been that the 
Father heard his prayers, and sent a second power, which was also put forth from Himself and was called 
the living Spirit, and came down and gave him the right hand, and brought him up again out of the grasp 
of the darkness, that first man would, in those ancient times, have been in peril of absolute overthrow. 
From that time, consequently, he left the soul beneath. And for this reason the Manichaeans, if they meet 
each other, give the right hand, in token of their having been saved from darkness; for he holds that the 
heresies have their seat all in the darkness. Then the living Spirit created the world; and bearing in 
himself three other powers, he came down and brought off the princes, and settled them in the firmament, 
which is their body, (though it is called) the sphere. Then, again, the living Spirit created the luminaries, 
which are fragments of the soul, and he made them thus to move round and round the firmament; and 
again he created the earth in its eight species. And the Omophorus sustains the burden thereof beneath; 
and when he is wearied with bearing it he trembles, and in that manner becomes the cause of a quaking 
of the earth in contravention of its determinate times. On account of this the good Father sent His Son 
forth from His own bosom into the heart of the earth, and into these lowest parts of it, in order to secure 
for him the correction befitting him. And whenever an earthquake occurs, he is either trembling under his 
weariness, or is shifting his burden from one shoulder to the other. Thereafter, again, the matter also of 
itself produced growths; and when these were carried off as spoil on the part of some of the princes, he 
summoned together all the foremost of the princes, and took from all of them individually power after 
power, and made up the man who is after the image of that first man, and united the soul (with these 
powers) in him. This is the account of the manner in which his constitution was planned. 


8. But when the living Father perceived that the soul was in tribulation in the body, being full of mercy 
and compassion, He sent His own beloved Son for the salvation of the soul. For this, together with the 
matter of Omophorus, was the reason of His sending Him. And the Son came and transformed Himself 
into the likeness of man, and manifested Himself to men as a man, while yet He was not a man, and men 
supposed that He was begotten. Thus He came and prepared the work which was to effect the salvation of 
the souls, and with that object constructed an instrument with twelve urns, which is made to revolve by 
the sphere, and draws up with it the souls of the dying. And the greater luminary receives these souls, and 
purifies them with its rays, and then passes them over to the moon; and in this manner the moon’s disc, as 
it is designated by us, is filled up. For he says that these two luminaries are ships or passage-boats. Then, 
if the moon becomes full, it ferries its passengers across toward the east wind, and thereby effects its own 
waning in getting itself delivered of its freight. And in this manner it goes on making the passage across, 
and again discharging its freight of souls drawn up by the urns, until it saves its own proper portion of the 
souls. Moreover, he maintains that every soul, yea, every living creature that moves, partakes of the 
substance of the good Father. And accordingly, when the moon delivers over its freight of souls to the 
aeons of the Father, they abide there in that pillar of glory, which is called the perfect air. And this air is a 
pillar of light, for it is filled with the souls that are being purified. Such, moreover, is the agency by which 
the souls are saved. But the following, again, is the cause of men’s dying: A certain virgin, fair in person, 
and beautiful in attire, and of most persuasive address, aims at making spoil of the princes that have been 
borne up and crucified on the firmament by the living Spirit; and she appears as a comely female to the 
princes, but as a handsome and attractive young man to the princesses. And the princes, when they look 
on her in her splendid figure, are smitten with love’s sting; and as they are unable to get possession of 
her, they burn fiercely with the flame of amorous desire, and lose all power of reason. While they thus 
pursue the virgin, she disappears from view. Then the great prince sends forth from himself the clouds, 
with the purpose of bringing darkness on the whole world, in his anger. And then, if he feels grievously 
oppressed, his exhaustion expresses itself in perspiration, just as a man sweats under toil; and this sweat 
of his forms the rain. At the same time also the harvest-prince, if he too chances to be captivated by the 
virgin, scatters pestilence on the whole earth, with the view of putting men to death. Now this body (of 
man) is also called a cosmos, i.e., a microcosm, in relation to the great cosmos, i.e., the macrocosm of the 
universe; and all men have roots which are linked beneath with those above. Accordingly, when this 
prince is captivated by the virgin’s charms, he then begins to cut the roots of men; and when their roots 
are cut, then pestilence commences to break forth, and in that manner they die. And if he shakes the 
upper parts of the root mightily, an earthquake bursts, and follows as the consequence of the commotion 
to which the Omophorus is subjected. This is the explanation of (the phenomenon of) death. 


9. I shall explain to you also how it is that the soul is transfused into five bodies. First of all, in this 
process some small portion of it is purified; and then it is transfused into the body of a dog, or a camel, or 
some other animal. But if the soul has been guilty of homicide, it is translated into the body of the celephi; 
and if it has been found to have engaged in cutting; it is made to pass into the body of the dumb. Now 
these are the designations of the soul,—namely, intelligence, reflection, prudence, consideration, 


reasoning. Moreover, the reapers who reap are likened to the princes who have been in darkness from the 
beginning, since they consumed somewhat of the panoply of the first man. On this account there is a 
necessity for these to be translated into hay, or beans, or barley, or corn, or vegetables, in order that in 
these forms they, in like manner, may be reaped and cut. And again, if any one eats bread, he must needs 
also become bread and be eaten. If one kills a chicken, he will be a chicken himself. If one kills a mouse, 
he will also become a mouse himself. If, again, one is wealthy in this world, it is necessary that, on 
quitting the tabernacle of his body, he should be made to pass into the body of a beggar, so as to go about 
asking alms, and thereafter he shall depart into everlasting punishment. Moreover, as this body pertains 
to the princes and to matter, it is necessary that he who plants a persea should pass though many bodies 
until that persea is prostrated. And if one builds a house for himself, he will be divided and scattered 
among all the bodies. If one bathes in water, he freezes his soul; and if one refuses to give pious regard to 
his elect, he will be punished through the generations, and will be translated into the bodies of 
catechumens, until he render many tributes of piety; and for this reason they offer to the elect whatever is 
best in their meats. And when they are about to eat bread, they offer up prayer first of all, addressing 
themselves in these terms to the bread: “I have neither reaped thee, nor ground thee, nor pressed thee, 
nor cast thee into the baking-vessel; but another has done these things, and brought thee to me, and I 
have eaten thee without fault.” And when he has uttered these things to himself, he says to the 
catechumen, “I have prayed for thee;” and in this manner that person then takes his departure. For, as I 
remarked to you a little before, if any one reaps, he will be reaped; and so, too, if one casts grain into the 
mill, he will be cast in himself in like manner, or if he kneads he will be kneaded, or if he bakes he will be 
baked; and for this reason they are interdicted from doing any such work. Moreover, there are certain 
other worlds on which the luminaries rise when they have set on our world. And if a person walks upon 
the ground here, he injures the earth; and if he moves his hand, he injures the air; for the air is the soul 
(life) of men and living creatures, both fowl, and fish, and creeping thing. And as to every one existing in 
this world, I have told you that this body of his does not pertain to God, but to matter, and is itself 
darkness, and consequently it must needs be cast in darkness. 


10. Now, with respect to paradise, it is not called a cosmos. The trees that are in it are lust and other 
seductions, which corrupt the rational powers of those men. And that tree in paradise, by which men 
know the good, is Jesus Himself, or the knowledge of Him in the world. He who partakes thereof discerns 
the good and the evil. The world itself, however, is not God’s work; but it was the structure of a portion of 
matter, and consequently all things perish in it. And what the princes took as spoil from the first man, that 
is what makes the moon full, and what is being purged day by day of the world. And if the soul makes its 
exit without having gained the knowledge of the truth, it is given over to the demons, in order that they 
may subdue it in the Gehennas of fire; and after that discipline it is made to pass into bodies with the 
purpose of being brought into subjection, and in this manner it is cast into the mighty fire until the 
consummation. Again, regarding the prophets amongst you, he speaks thus: Their spirit is one of impiety, 
or of the lawlessness of the darkness which arose at the beginning. And being deceived by this spirit, they 
have not spoken truth; for the prince blinded their mind. And if any one follows their words, he dies for 
ever, bound to the clods of earth, because he has not learned the knowledge of the Paraclete. He also gave 
injunctions to his elect alone, who are not more than seven in number. And the charge was this: “When ye 
cease eating, pray, and put upon your head an olive, sworn with the invocation of many names for the 
confirmation of this faith.” The names, however, were not made known to me; for only these seven make 
use of them. And again, the name Sabaoth, which is honourable and mighty with you, he declares to be 
the nature of man, and the parent of desire; for which reason the simple worship desire, and hold it to be 
a deity. Furthermore, as regards the manner of the creation of Adam, he tells us that he who said, “Come 
and let us make man in our image, after our likeness,” or “after the form which we have seen,” is the 
prince who addressed the other princes in terms which may be thus interpreted: “Come, give me of the 
light which we have received, and let us make man after the form of us princes, even after that form 
which we have seen, that is to say, the first man.” And in that manner he created the man. They created 
Eve also after the like fashion, imparting to her of their own lust, with a view to the deceiving of Adam. 
And by these means the construction of the world proceeded from the operations of the prince. 


11. He holds also that God has no part with the world itself, and finds no pleasure in it, by reason of its 
having been made a spoil of from the first by the princes, and on account of the ill that rose on it. 
Wherefore He sends and takes away from them day by day the soul belonging to Him, through the 
medium of these luminaries, the sun and the moon, by which the whole world and all creation are 
dominated. Him, again, who spake with Moses, and the Jews, and the priests, he declares to be the prince 
of the darkness; so that the Christians, and the Jews, and the Gentiles are one and the same body, 
worshipping the same God: for He seduces them in His own passions, being no God of truth. For this 
reason all those who hope in that God who spake with Moses and the prophets have to be bound together 
with the said deity, because they have not hoped in the God of truth; for that deity spake with him in 
accordance with their own passions. Moreover, after all these things, he speaks in the following terms 
with regard to the end, as he has also written: When the elder has displayed his image, the Omophorus 
then lets the earth go from him, and so the mighty fire gets free, and consumes the whole world. Then, 
again, he lets the soil go with the new aeon, in order that all the souls of sinners may be bound for ever. 
These things will take place at the time when the man’s image has come. And all these powers put forth 
by God,—namely, Jesus, who is in the smaller ship, and the Mother of Life, and the twelve helmsmen, and 
the virgin of the light, and the third elder, who is in the greater ship, and the living spirit, and the wall of 


the mighty fire, and the wall of the wind, and the air, and the water, and the interior living fire,—have 
their seat in the lesser luminary, until the fire shall have consumed the whole world: and that is to happen 
within so many years, the exact number of which, however, I have not ascertained. And after these things 
there will be a restitution of the two natures; and the princes will occupy the lower parts proper to them, 
and the Father the higher parts, receiving again what is His own due possession.—All this doctrine he 
delivered to his three disciples, and charged each to journey to a separate clime. The Eastern parts fell 
thus to the lot of Addas; Thomas obtained the Syrian territories as his heritage; and another, to wit, 
Hermeias, directed his course towards Egypt. And to this day they, sojourn there, with the purpose of 
establishing the propositions contained in this doctrine. 


12. When Turbo had made this statement, Archelaus was intensely excited; but Marcellus remained 
unmoved, for he expected that God would come to the help of His truth. Archelaus, however, had 
additional cares in his anxiety about the people, like the shepherd who becomes concerned for his sheep 
when secret perils threaten them from the wolves. Accordingly Marcellus loaded Turbo with the most 
liberal gifts, and instructed him to remain in the house of Archelaus the bishop. But on that selfsame day 
Manes arrived, bringing along with him certain chosen youths and virgins to the number of twenty-two. 
And first of all he sought for Turbo at the door of the house of Marcellus; and on failing to find him there, 
he went in to salute Marcellus. On seeing him, Marcellus at first was struck with astonishment at the 
costume in which he presented himself. For he wore a kind of shoe which is usually called in common 
speech the quadrisole; he had also a party-coloured cloak, of a somewhat airy appearance; in his hand he 
grasped a very sturdy staff of ebony-wood; he carried a Babylonian book under his left arm; his legs were 
swathed in trousers of different colours, the one being red, and the other green as a leek; and his whole 
mien was like that of some old Persian master and commandant. Thereupon Marcellus sent forthwith for 
Archelaus, who arrived so quickly as almost to outstrip the word, and on entering was greatly tempted at 
once to break out against him, being provoked to that instantly by the very sight of his costume and his 
appearance, though more especially also by the fact that he had himself been turning over in his mind in 
his retirement the various matters which he had learned from the recital of Turbo, and had thus come 
carefully prepared. But Marcellus, in his great thoughtfulness, repressed all zeal for mere wrangling, and 
decided to hear both parties. With that view he invited the leading men of the city; and from among them 
he selected as judges of the discussion certain adherents of the Gentile religion, four in number. The 
names of these umpires were as follows: Manippus, a person deeply versed in the art of grammar and the 
practice of rhetoric; AFgialeus, a very eminent physician, and a man of the highest reputation for 
learning; and Claudius and Cleobolus, two brothers famed as rhetoricians. A splendid assemblage was 
thus convened; so large, indeed, that the house of Marcellus, which was of immense size, was filled with 
those who had been called to be hearers. And when the parties who proposed to speak in opposition to 
each other had taken their places in view of all, then those who had been elected as judges took their 
seats in a position elevated above all others: and the task of commencing the disputation was assigned to 
Manes. Accordingly, when silence was secured, he began the discussion in the following terms:— 


13. My brethren, I indeed am a disciple of Christ, and, moreover, an apostle of Jesus; and it is owing to the 
exceeding kindness of Marcellus that I have hastened hither, with the view of showing him clearly in what 
manner he ought to keep the system of divine religion, so that the said Marcellus verily, who at present 
has put himself, like one who has surrendered himself prisoner, under the doctrine of Archelaus, may not, 
like the dumb animals, which are destitute of intellect and understand not what they do, be fatally smitten 
to the ruin of his soul, in consequence of any failure in the possession of further facilities for setting about 
the right observance of divine worship. I know, furthermore, and am certain, that if Marcellus is once set 
right, it will be quite possible that all of you may also have your salvation effected; for your city hangs 
suspended upon his judgment. If vain presumption is rejected by every one of you, and if those things 
which are to be declared by me be heard with a real love for the truth, ye will receive the inheritance of 
the age to come, and the kingdom of heaven. I, in sooth, am the Paraclete, whose mission was announced 
of old time by Jesus, and who was to come to “convince the world of sin and unrighteousness.” And even 
as Paul, who was sent before me, said of himself, that “he knew in part, and prophesied in part,” so I 
reserve the perfect for myself, in order that I may do away with that which is in part. Therefore receive ye 
this third testimony, that I am an elect apostle of Christ; and if ye choose to accept my words, ye will find 
salvation; but if ye refuse them, eternal fire will have you to consume you. For as Hymenaeus and 
Alexander were “delivered unto Satan, that they might learn not to blaspheme,” so will all ye also be 
delivered unto the prince of punishments, because ye have done injury to the Father of Christ, in so far as 
ye declare Him to be the cause of all evils, and the founder of unrighteousness, and the creator of all 
iniquity. By such doctrine ye do, indeed, bring forth from the same fountain both sweet water and bitter — 
a thing which can in no possible way be either done or apprehended. For who ought to be believed? 
Should it be those masters of yours whose enjoyment is in the flesh, and who pamper themselves with the 
richest delights; or our Saviour Jesus Christ, who says, as it is written in the book of the Gospels, “A good 
tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit,” and who in another 
place assures us that the “father of the devil is a liar and a murderer from the beginning,” and tells us 
again that men’s desire was for the darkness, so that they would not follow that Word that had been sent 
forth in the beginning from the light, and (once more shows us) the man who is the enemy of the same, 
the sower of tares, and the god and prince of the age of this world, who blinds the minds of men that they 
may not be obedient to the truth in the Gospel of Christ? Is that God good who has no wish that the men 
who are his own should be saved? And, not to go over a multitude of other matters, and waste much time, 


I may defer till another opportunity the exposition of the true doctrine; and taking it for granted that I 
have said enough on this subject for the present, I may revert to the matter immediately before me, and 
endeavour satisfactorily to demonstrate the absurdity of these men’s teaching, and show that none of 
these things can be attributed to the God and Father of our Lord and Saviour, but that we must take Satan 
to be the cause of all our ills. To him, certainly, these must be carried back, for all ills of this kind are 
generated by him. But those things also which are written in the prophets and the law are none the less to 
be ascribed to him; for he it is who spake then in the prophets, introducing into their minds very many 
ignorant notions of God, as well as temptations and passions. They, too, set forth that devourer of blood 
and flesh; and to that Satan and to his prophets all these things properly pertain which he wished to 
transfer to the Father of Christ, prepared as he was to write a few things in the way of truth, that by 
means of these he might also gain credence for those other statements of his which are false. Hence it is 
well for us to receive nothing at all of all those things which have been written of old even down to John, 
and indeed to embrace only the kingdom of heaven, which has been preached in the Gospel since his 
days; for they verily but made a mockery of themselves, introducing as they did things ridiculous and 
ludicrous, keeping some small words given in obscure outline in the law, but not understanding that, if 
good things are mixed up with evil, the result is, that by the corruption of these evil things, even those 
others which are good are destroyed. And if, indeed, there is any one who may prove himself able to 
demonstrate that the law upholds the right, that law ought to be kept; but if we can show it to be evil, 
then it ought to be done away with and rejected, inasmuch as it contains the ministration of death, which 
was graven, which also covered and destroyed the glory on the countenance of Moses. It is a thing not 
without peril, therefore, for any one of you to teach the New Testament along with the law and the 
prophets, as if they were of one and the same origin; for the knowledge of our Saviour renews the one 
from day to day, while the other grows old and infirm, and passes almost into utter destruction. And this is 
a fact manifest to those who are capable of exercising discernment. For just as, when the branches of a 
tree become aged, or when the trunk ceases to bear fruit any more, they are cut down; and just as, when 
the members of the body suffer mortification, they are amputated, for the poison of the mortification 
diffuses itself from these members through the whole body, and unless some remedy be found for the 
disease by the skill of the physician, the whole body will be vitiated; so, too, if ye receive the law without 
understanding its origin, ye will ruin your souls, and lose your salvation. For “the law and the prophets 
were until John;” but since John the law of truth, the law of the promises, the law of heaven, the new law, 
is made known to the race of man. And, in sooth, as long as there was no one to exhibit to you this most 
true knowledge of our Lord Jesus, ye had not sin. Now, however, ye both see and hear, and yet ye desire to 
walk in ignorance, in order that ye may keep that law which has been destroyed and abandoned. And 
Paul, too, who is held to be the most approved apostle with us, expresses himself to the same effect in one 
of his epistles, when he says: “For if I build again the things which I destroyed, I make myself a 
prevaricator.” And in saying this he pronounces on them as Gentiles, because they were under the 
elements of the world, before the fulness of faith came, believing then as they did in the law and the 
prophets. 


14. The judges said: If you have any clearer statement yet to make, give us some explanation of the nature 
of your doctrine and the designation of your faith. Manes replied: I hold that there are two natures, one 
good and another evil; and that the one which is good dwells indeed in certain parts proper to it, but that 
the evil one is this world, as well as all things in it, which are placed there like objects imprisoned in the 
portion of the wicked one, as John says, that “the whole world lieth in wickedness,” and not in God. 
Wherefore we have maintained that there are two localities,—one good, and another which lies outside of 
this, so that, having space therein in his, it might be capable of receiving into itself the creature, i.e., 
creation, of the world. For if we say that there is but a monarchy of one nature, and that God fills all 
things, and that there is no location outside of Him, what will be the sustainer of the creature, i.e., 
creation? where will be the Gehenna of fire? where the outer darkness? where the weeping? Shall I say in 
Himself? God forbid; else He Himself will also be made to suffer in and with these. Entertain no such 
fancies, whosoever of you have any care for your salvation; for I shall give you an example, in order that 
you may have fuller understanding of the truth. The world is one vessel; and if the substance of God has 
already filled this entire vessel, how is it possible now that anything more can be placed in this same 
vessel? If it is full, how shall it receive what is placed in it, unless a certain portion of the vessel is 
emptied? Or whither shall that which is to be emptied out make its way, seeing that there is no locality for 
it? Where then is the earth? where the heavens? where the abyss? where the stars? where the 
settlements? where the powers? where the princes? where the outer darkness? Who is he that has laid the 
foundations of these, and where? No one is able to tell us that without stumbling on blasphemy. And in 
what way, again, has He been able to make the creatures, if there is no subsistent matter? For if He has 
made them out of the non-existent, it will follow that these visible creatures should be superior, and full of 
all virtues. But if in these there are wickedness, and death, and corruption, and whatever is opposed to 
the good, how say we that they owe their formation to a nature different from themselves? Howbeit if you 
consider the way in which the sons of men are begotten, you will find that the creator of man is not the 
Lord, but another being, who is also himself of an unbegotten nature, who has neither founder, nor 
creator, nor maker, but who, such as he is, has been produced by his own malice alone. In accordance 
with this, you men have a commerce with your wives, which comes to you by an occasion of the following 
nature. When any one of you has satiated himself with carnal meats, and meats of other kinds, then the 
impulse of concupiscence rises in him, and in this way the enjoyment of begetting a son is increased; and 
this happens not as if that had its spring in any virtue, or in philosophy, or in any other gift of mind, but in 


fulness of meats only, and in lust and fornication. And how shall any one tell me that our father Adam was 
made after the image of God, and in His likeness, and that he is like Him who made him? How can it be 
said that all of us who have been begotten of him are like him? Yea, rather, on the contrary, have we not a 
great variety of forms, and do we not bear the impress of different countenances? And how true this is, I 
shall exhibit to you in parables. Look, for instance, at a person who wishes to seal up a treasure, or some 
other object, and you will observe how, when he has got a little wax or clay, he seeks to stamp it with an 
impression of his own countenance from the ring which he wears; but if another countenance also stamps 
the figure of itself on the object in a similar manner, will the impression seem like? By no means, although 
you may be reluctant to acknowledge what is true. But if we are not like in the common impression, and if, 
instead of that, there are differences in us, how can it fail to be proved thereby that we are the 
workmanship of the princes, and of matter? For in due accordance with their form, and likeness, and 
image, we also exist as diverse forms. But if you wish to be fully instructed as to that commerce which 
took place at the beginning, and as to the manner in which it occurred, I shall explain the matter to you. 


15. The judges said: We need not inquire as to the manner in which that primitive commerce took place 
until we have first seen it proved that there are two natural principles. For when once it is made clear that 
there are two unbegotten natures, then others of your averments may also gain our assent, even although 
something in them may not seem to fit in very readily with what is credible. For as the power of 
pronouncing judgment has been committed to us, we shall declare what may make itself clear to our 
mind. We may, however, also grant to Archelaus the liberty of speaking to these statements of yours, so 
that, by comparing what is said by each of you, we may be able to give our decision in accordance with 
the truth. Archelaus said: Notwithstanding, the adversary’s intent is replete with gross audacity and 
blasphemy. Manes said: Hear, O judges, what he has said of the adversary. He admits, then, that there are 
two objects. Archelaus said: It seems to me that this man is full of madness rather than of prudence, who 
would stir up a controversy with me to-day because I chance to speak of the adversary. But this objection 
of yours may be removed with few words, notwithstanding that you have supposed from this expression of 
mine that I shall allow that there are these two natures. You have come forward with a most extravagant 
doctrine; for neither of the assertions made by you holds good. For it is quite possible that one who is an 
adversary, not by nature, but by determination, may be made a friend, and cease to be an adversary; and 
thus, when the one of us has come to acquiesce with the other, we twain shall appear to be, as it were, 
one and the same object. This account also indicates that rational creatures have been entrusted with 
free-will, in virtue of which they also admit of conversions. And consequently there cannot be two 
unbegotten natures. What do you say, then? Are these two natures inconvertible? or are they convertible? 
or is one of them converted? Manes, however, held back, because he did not find a suitable reply; for he 
was pondering the conclusion which might be drawn from either of two answers which he might make, 
turning the matter over thus in his thoughts: If I say that they are converted, he will meet me with that 
statement which is recorded in the Gospel about the trees; but if I say that they are not convertible, he 
will necessarily ask me to explain the condition and cause of their intermingling. In the meantime, after a 
little delay, Manes replied: They are indeed both inconvertible in so far as contraries are concerned; but 
they are convertible as far as properties are concerned. Archelaus then said: You seem to me to be out of 
your mind, and oblivious of your own propositions; yea, you do not appear even to recognise the powers or 
qualities of the very words which you have been learning. For you do not understand either what 
conversion is, or what is meant by unbegotten, or what duality implies, or what is past, or what is present, 
or what is future, as I have gathered from the opinions to which you have just now given expression. For 
you have affirmed, indeed, that each of these two natures is inconvertible so far as regards contraries, but 
convertible so far as regards properties. But I maintain that one who moves in properties does not pass 
out of himself, but subsists in these same properties, in which he is ever inconvertible; while in the case of 
one who is susceptible of conversion, the effect is that he is placed outside the pale of properties, and 
passes within the sphere of accidents. 


16. The judges said: Convertibility translates the person whom it befalls into another; as, for example, we 
might say that if a Jew were to make up his mind to become a Christian, or, on the other hand, if a 
Christian were to decide to be a Gentile, this would be a species of convertibility, and a cause of the same. 
But, again, if we suppose a Gentile to keep by all his own heathen properties, and to offer sacrifices to his 
gods, and to do service to the temples as usual, surely you would not be of opinion that he could be said to 
be converted, while he yet holds by his properties, and goes on in them? What, then, do you say? Do they 
sustain convertibility or not? And as Manes hesitated, Archelaus proceeded thus: If, indeed, he says that 
both natures are convertible, what is there to prevent our thinking them to be one and the same object? 
For if they are inconvertible, then surely in natures which are similarly inconvertible and similarly 
unbegotten there is no distinction, neither can the one of them be recognised as good or as evil. But if 
they are both convertible, then, forsooth, the possible result may be both that the good is made evil, and 
that the evil is made good. If, however, this is the possible result, why should we not speak of one only as 
unbegotten, which would be a conception in worthier accordance with the reckoning of truth? For we 
have to consider how that evil one became so at first, or against what objects he exercised his wickedness 
before the formation of the world. When the heavens had not yet appeared, when the earth did not yet 
subsist, and when there was neither man nor animal, against whom did he put his wickedness in 
operation? whom did he oppress unjustly? whom did he rob and kill? But if you say that he first appeared 
in his evil nature to his own kin, then without doubt you give the proof that he comes of a good nature. 
And if, again, all these are also evil, how can Satan then cast out Satan? But while thus reduced to a 


dilemma on this point, you may change your position in the discussion, and say that the good suffered 
violence from the evil. But none the more is it without peril for you to make such a statement, to the effect 
of affirming the vanquishing of the light; for what is vanquished has destruction near it. For what says the 
divine word? “Who can enter into a strong man’s house, and spoil his goods, except he be stronger than 
he?” But if you allege that he first appeared in his evil nature to men, and only from that time showed 
openly the marks of his wickedness, then it follows that before this time he was good, and that he took on 
this quality of conversion because the creation of man was found to have emerged as the cause of his 
wickedness. But, in fine, let him tell us what he understands by evil, lest perchance he may be defending 
or setting up a mere name. And if it is not the name but the substance of evil that he speaks of, then let 
him set before us the fruits of this wickedness and iniquity, since the nature of a tree can never be known 
but by its fruit. 


17. Manes said: Let it first be allowed on your side that there is an alien root of wickedness, which God 
has not planted, and then I shall tell you its fruits. Archelaus said: Truth’s reckoning does not make any 
such requirement; and I shall not admit to you that there is a root of any such evil tree, of the fruit 
whereof no one has ever tasted. But just as, when a man desires to make any purchase, he does not 
produce the money unless he first ascertains by tasting the object whether it is of a dry or a moist species, 
so I shall not admit to you that the tree is evil and utterly corrupt, unless the quality of its fruit is first 
exhibited; for it is written, that “the tree is known by its fruits.” Tell us, therefore, O Manes, what fruit is 
yielded by that tree which is called evil, or of what nature it is, and what virtue it is, that we may also 
believe with you that the root of that same tree is of that character which you ascribe to it. Manes said: 
The root indeed is evil, and the tree is most corrupt, but the increase is not from God. Moreover, 
fornications, adulteries, murders, avarice, and all evil deeds, are the fruits of that evil root. Archelaus 
said: That we may credit you when you say that these are the fruits of that evil root, give us a taste of 
these things; for you have pronounced the substance of this tree to be ungenerate, the fruits of which are 
produced after its own likeness. Manes said: The very unrighteousness which subsists in men offers the 
proof itself, and in avarice too you may taste that evil root. Archelaus said: Well, then, as you have stated 
the question, those iniquities which prevail among men are fruits of this tree. Manes said: Quite so. 
Archelaus proceeded: If these, then, are the fruits, that is to say, the wicked deeds of men, it will follow 
that the men themselves will hold the place of the root and of the tree; for you have declared that they 
produce fruits of this nature. Manes said: That is my statement. Archelaus answered: Not well say you, 
That is my statement: for surely that cannot be your statement; otherwise, when men cease from sinning, 
this tree of wickedness will appear to be unfruitful. Manes said: What you say is an impossibility; for even 
though one or another, or several, were to cease sinning, there would yet be others doing evil still. 
Archelaus said: If it is at all possible for one or another, or several, as you admit, not to sin, it is also 
possible for all to do the same; for they are all of one parent, and are all men of one lump. And, not to 
follow at my ease those affirmations which you have so confusedly made through all their absurdities, I 
shall conclude their refutation by certain unmistakeable counter-arguments. Do you allege that the fruits 
of the evil root and the evil tree are the deeds of men, that is to say, fornications, adulteries, perjuries, 
murders, and other similar things? Manes said: I do. Archelaus said: Well, then, if it happened that the 
race of men was to die off the face of the earth, so that they should not be able to sin any more, the 
substance of that tree would then perish, and it would bear fruit no more. Manes said: And when will that 
take place of which you speak? Archelaus said: What is in the future I know not, for I am but a man; 
nevertheless I shall not leave these words of yours unexamined. What say you of the race of men? Is it 
unbegotten, or is it a production? Manes said: It is a production. Archelaus said: If man is a production, 
who is the parent of adultery and fornication, and such other things? Whose fruit is this? Before man was 
made, who was there to be a fornicator, or an adulterer, or a murderer? Manes said: But if the man is 
fashioned of the evil nature, it is manifest that he is such a fruit, albeit he may sin, albeit he may not sin; 
whence also the name and race of men are once for all and absolutely of this character, whether they may 
do what is righteous or what is unrighteous. Archelaus said: Well, we may also take notice of that matter. 
If, as you aver, the wicked one himself made man, why is it that he practises his malignity on him? 


18. The judges said: We desire to have information from you on this point, Manichaeus, to wit, to what 
effect you have affirmed him to be evil. Do you mean that he has been so from the time when men were 
made, or before that period? For it is necessary that you should give some proof of his wickedness from 
the very time from which you declare him to have been evil. Be assured that the quality of a wine cannot 
be ascertained unless one first tastes it; and understand that, in like manner, every tree is known by its 
fruit. What say you, then? From what time has this personality been evil? For an explanation of this 
problem seems to us to be necessary. Manes said: He has always been so. Archelaus said: Well, then, I 
shall also show from this, most excellent friends, and most judicious auditors, that his statement is by no 
means correct. For iron, to take an example, has not been an evil thing always, but only from the period of 
man’s existence, and since his art turned it to evil by applying it to false uses; and every sin has come into 
existence since the period of man’s being. Even that great serpent himself was not evil previous to man, 
but only after man, in whom he displayed the fruit of his wickedness, because he willed it himself. If, then, 
the father of wickedness makes his appearance to us after man has come into being, according to the 
Scriptures, how can he be unbegotten who has thus been constituted evil subsequently to man, who is 
himself a production? But, again, why should he exhibit himself as evil just from the period when, on your 
supposition, he did himself create man? What did he desire in him? If man’s whole body was his own 
workmanship, what did he ardently affect in him? For one who ardently affects or desires, desires 


something which is different and better. If, indeed, man takes his origin from him in respect of the evil 
nature, we see how man was his own, as | have frequently shown. For if man was his own, he was also evil 
himself, just as it holds with our illustration of the like tree and the like fruit; for an evil tree, as you say, 
produces evil fruit. And seeing that all were evil, what did he desiderate, or in what could he show the 
beginning of his wickedness, if from the time of man’s formation man was the cause of his wickedness? 
Moreover, the law and precept having been given to the man himself, the man had not by any means the 
power to yield obedience to the serpent, and to the statements which were made by him; and had the man 
then yielded no obedience to him, what occasion would there have been for him to be evil? But, again, if 
evil is unbegotten, how does it happen that man is sometimes found to be stronger than it? For, by 
obeying the law of God, he will often overcome every root of wickedness; and it would be a ridiculous 
thing if he, who is but the production, should be found to be stronger than the unbegotten. Moreover, 
whose is that law with its commandment—that commandment, I mean, which has been given to man? 
Without doubt it will be acknowledged to be God’s. And how, then, can the law be given to an alien? or 
who can give his commandment to an enemy? Or, to speak of him who receives the commandment, how 
can he contend against the devil? that is to say, on this supposition, how can he contend against his own 
creator, as if the son, while he is a debtor to him for deeds of kindness, were to choose to inflict injuries on 
the father? Thus you but mark out the profitlessness of man on this side, if you suppose him to be 
contradicting by the law and commandment him who has made him, and to be making the effort to get the 
better of him. Yea, we shall have to fancy the devil himself to have gone to such an excess of folly, as not 
to have perceived that in making man he made an adversary for himself, and neither to have considered 
what might be his future, nor to have foreseen the actual consequence of his act; whereas even in 
ourselves. who are but productions, there are at least some small gifts of knowledge, and a measure of 
prudence, and a moderate degree of consideration, which is sometimes of a very trustworthy nature. And 
how, then, can we believe that in the unbegotten there is not some little portion of prudence, or 
consideration, or intelligence? Or how can we make the contrary supposition, according to your assertion, 
namely, that he is discovered to be of the most senseless apprehension, and the dullest heart and in short 
rather like the brutes in his natural constitution? But if the case stands thus, again, how is it that man, 
who is possessed of no insignificant power in mental capacity and knowledge, could have received his 
substance from one who thus is, of all beings, the most ignorant and the bluntest in apprehension? How 
shall any one be rash enough to profess that man is the workmanship of an author of this character? But, 
again, if man consists both of soul and of body, and not merely of body without soul, and if the one cannot 
subsist apart from the other, why will you assert that these two are antagonistic and contrary to each 
other? For our Lord Jesus Christ, indeed, seems to me to have spoken of these in His parables, when He 
said: “No man can put new wine into old bottles, else the bottles will break, and the wine run out.” But 
new wine is to be put into new bottles, as there is indeed one and the same Lord for the bottle and for the 
wine. For although the substance may be different, yet by these two substances, in their due powers, and 
in the maintenance of their proper mutual relations, the one person of man subsists. We do not Say, 
indeed, that the soul is of one substance with the body, but we aver that they have each their own 
characteristic qualities; and as the bottle and the wine are applied in the similitude to one race and one 
species of men, so truth’s reckoning requires us to grant that man was produced complete by the one 
God: for the soul rejoices in the body, and loves and cherishes it; and none the less does the body rejoice 
that it is quickened by the soul. But if, on the other hand, a person maintains that the body is the work of 
the wicked one, inasmuch as it is so corruptible, and antiquated, and worthless, it would follow then that 
it is incapable of sustaining the virtue of the spirit or the movement of the soul, and the most splendid 
creation of the same. For just as, when a person puts a piece of new cloth into an old garment, the rent is 
made worse; so also the body would perish if it were to be associated, under such conditions, with that 
most brilliant production the soul. Or, to use another illustration: just as, when a man carries the light ofa 
lamp into a dark place the darkness is forthwith put to flight and makes no appearance; so we ought to 
understand that, on the soul’s introduction into the body the darkness is straightway banished, and one 
nature at once effected, and one man constituted in one species. And thus, agreeably therewith, it will be 
allowed that the new wine is put into new bottles, and that the piece of new cloth is not put into the old 
garment. But from this we are able to show that there is a unison of powers in these two substances, that 
is to say, in that of the body and in that of the soul; of which unison that greatest teacher in the 
Scriptures, Paul, speaks, when he tells us, that “God hath set the members every one of them in the body 
as it hath pleased Him.” 


19. But if it seems difficult for you to understand this, and if you do not acquiesce in these statements, I 
may at all events try to make them good by adducing illustrations. Contemplate man as a kind of temple, 
according to the similitude of Scripture: the spirit that is in man may thus be likened to the image that 
dwells in the temple. Well, then, a temple cannot be constituted unless first an occupant is acknowledged 
for the temple; and, on the other hand, an occupant cannot be settled in the temple unless the structure 
has been erected. Now, since these two objects, the occupant and the structure, are both consecrated 
together, how can any antagonism or contrariety be found between them, and how should it not rather 
appear that they have both been the products of subjects that are in amity and of one mind? And that you 
may know that this is the case, and that these subjects are truly at one both in fellowship and in lineage, 
He who knows and hears all has made this response, “Let us make man,” and so forth. For he who 
constructs the temple interrogates him who fashions the image, and inquires carefully about the 
measurements of magnitude, and breadth, and bulk, in order that he may mark off the space for the 
foundations in accordance with these dimensions; and no one sets about the vain task of building a temple 


without first making himself acquainted with the measurement needed for the placing of the image. In 
like manner, therefore, the mode and the measure of the body are made the subject of inquiry, in order 
that the soul may be appropriately lodged in it by God, the Artificer of all things. But if any one say that he 
who has moulded the body is an enemy to the God who is the Creator of my soul, then how is it that, while 
regarding each other with a hostile eye, these two parties have not brought disrepute upon the work, by 
bringing it about either that he who constructs the temple should make it of such narrow dimensions as to 
render it incapable of accommodating what is placed within it, or that he who fashions the image should 
come with something so massive and ponderous, that, on its introduction into the temple, the edifice 
would at once collapse? If such is not the case, then, with these things, let us contemplate them in the 
light of what we know to be the objects and intents of antagonists. But if it is right for all to be disposed 
with the same measures and the same equity, and to be displayed with like glory, what doubt should we 
still entertain on this subject? We add, if it please you, this one illustration more. Man appears to resemble 
a ship which has been constructed by the builder and launched into the deep, which, however, it is 
impossible to navigate without the rudder, by which it can be kept under command, and turned in 
whatsoever direction its steersman may wish to sail. Also, that the rudder and the whole body of the ship 
require the same artificer, is a matter admitting no doubt; for without the rudder the whole structure of 
the ship, that huge body, will be an inert mass. And thus, then, we say that the soul is the rudder of the 
body; that both these, moreover, are ruled by that liberty of judgment and sentiment which we possess, 
and which corresponds to the steersman; and that when these two are made one by union, and thus 
possess a unison of function applicable to all kinds of work, whatever may be the products of their own 
operation, they bear a testimony to the fact that they have both one and the same author and maker. 


20. On hearing these argumentations, the multitudes who were present were exceedingly delighted; so 
much so, indeed, that they were almost laying hands on Manes; and it was with difficulty that Archelaus 
restrained them, and kept them back, and made them quiet again. The judges said: Archelaus has given us 
proof sufficient of the fact that the body and soul of man are the works of one hand; because an object 
cannot subsist in any proper consonance and unison as the work of one hand, if there is any want of 
harmony in the design and plan. But if it is alleged that one could not possibly have sufficed to develop 
both these objects, namely, body and soul, this is simply to exhibit the incapacity of the artificer. For thus, 
even though one should grant that the soul is the creation of a good deity, it will be found to be but an idle 
work so far as the man is concerned, unless it also takes to itself the body. And if, again, the body is held 
to be the formation of an evil deity, the work will also none the less be idle unless it receives the soul; and, 
in truth, unless the soul be in unison with the body by commixture and due introduction, so that the two 
are in mutual connections, the man will not exist, neither can we speak of him. Hence we are of opinion 
that Archelaus has proved by a variety of illustrations that there is but one and the same maker for the 
whole man. Archelaus said: I doubt not, Manes, that you understand this, namely, that one who is born 
and created is called the son of him who begets or creates. But if the wicked one made man, then he 
ought to be his father, according to nature. And to whom, then, did the Lord Jesus address Himself, when 
in these terms He taught men to pray: “When ye pray, say, Our Father which art in heaven;” and again, 
“Pray to your Father which is in secret?” But it was of Satan that He spoke when He said, that He “beheld 
him as lightning fall from heaven;” so that no one dare say that He taught us to pray to him. And surely 
Jesus did not come down from heaven with the purpose of bringing men together, and reconciling them to 
Satan; but, on the contrary, He gave him over to be bruised beneath the feet of His faithful ones. However, 
for my part, I would say that those Gentiles are the more blessed who do indeed bring in a multitude of 
deities, but at least hold them all to be of one mind, and in amity with each other; whereas this man, 
though he brings in but two gods, does not blush to posit enmities and discordant sentiments between 
them. And, in sooth, if these Gentiles were to bring in their counterfeit deities under conditions of that 
kind, we would verily have it in our power to witness something like a gladiatorial contest proceeding 
between them, with their innumerable natures and diverse sentiments. 


21. But now, what it is necessary for me to say on the subject of the inner and the outer man, may be 
expressed in the words of the Saviour to those who swallow a camel, and wear the outward garb of the 
hypocrite, begirt with blandishments and flatteries. It is to them that Jesus addresses Himself when He 
says: “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye make clean the outside of the cup and of 
the platter, but within they are full of uncleanness. Or know you not, that He that made that which is 
without, made that which is within also?” Now why did He speak of the cup and of the platter? Was He 
who uttered these words a glassworker, or a potter who made vessels of clay? Did He not speak most 
manifestly of the body and the soul? For the Pharisees truly looked to the “tithing of anise and cummin, 
and left undone the weightier matters of the law;” and while devoting great care to the things which were 
external, they overlooked those which bore upon the salvation of the soul. For they also had respect to 
“greetings in the market-place,” and “to the uppermost seats at feasts:” and to them the Lord Jesus, 
knowing their perdition, made this declaration, that they attended to those things only which were 
without, and despised as strange things those which were within, and understood not that He who made 
the body made also the soul. And who is so unimpressible and stolid in intellect, as not to see that those 
sayings of our Lord may suffice him for all cases? Moreover, it is in perfect harmony with these sayings 
that Paul speaks, when he interprets to the following intent certain things written in the law: “Thou shalt 
not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth God take care for oxen? Or saith He it 
altogether for our sakes?” But why should we waste further time upon this subject? Nevertheless I shall 
add a few things out of many that might be offered. Suppose now that there are two unbegotten 


principles, and that we determine fixed localities for these: it follows then that God is separated, if He is 
supposed to be within a certain location, and not diffused everywhere; and He will consequently be 
represented as much inferior to the locality in which He is understood to be for the object which contains 
is always greater than the object which is contained in it: and thus God is made to be of that magnitude 
which corresponds with the magnitude of the locality in which He is contained, just as is the case with a 
man in a house. Then, further, reason asks who it is that has divided between them, or who has appointed 
for them their determinate limits; and thus both would be made out to be the decided inferiors of man’s 
own power. For Lysimachus and Alexander held the empire of the whole world, and were able to subdue 
all foreign nations, and the whole race of men; so that throughout that period there was no other in 
possession of empire besides themselves under heaven. And how will any one be rash enough to say that 
God, who is the true light that never suffers eclipse, and whose is also the kingdom that is holy and 
everlasting, is not everywhere present, as is the way with this most depraved man, who, in his impiety, 
refuses to ascribe to the Omnipotent God even equal power with men? 


22. The judges said: We know that a light shines through the whole house, and not in some single part of 
it; as Jesus also intimates when He says, that “no man lighting a candle puts it under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick, that it may give light unto all that are in the house.” If, then, God is a light, it must needs be 
that light (if Jesus is to be credited) shall shine on the whole world, and not on any portions of it merely. 
And if, then, that light holds possession of the whole world, where now can there be any ungenerated 
darkness? or how can darkness be understood to exist at all, unless it is something simply accidental? 
Archelaus said: Forasmuch, indeed, as the word of the Gospel is understood much better by you than by 
this person who puts himself forward as the Paraclete, although I could call him rather parasite than 
paraclete, I shall tell you how it has happened that there is darkness. When the light had been diffused 
everywhere, God began to constitute the universe, and commenced with the heaven and the earth; in 
which process this issue appeared, to wit, that the midst, which is the locality of earth covered with 
shadow, as a consequence of the interposition of the creatures which were called into being, was found to 
be obscure, in such wise that circumstances required light to be introduced into that place, which was 
thus situated in the midst. Hence in Genesis, where Moses gives an account of the construction of the 
world, he makes no mention of the darkness either as made or as not made. But he keeps silence on that 
subject, and leaves the explanation of it to be discovered by those who may be able to give proper 
attention to it. Neither, indeed, is that a very arduous and difficult task. For to whom may it not be made 
plain that this sun of ours is visible, when it has risen in the east, and taken its course toward the west, 
but that when it has gone beneath the earth, and been carried farther within that formation which among 
the Greeks is called the sphere, it then ceases to appear, being overshadowed in darkness in consequence 
of the interposition of the bodies? When it is thus covered, and when the body of the earth stands opposite 
it, a shadow is superinduced, which produces from itself the darkness; and it continues so until again, 
after the course of the inferior space has been traversed in the night, it rolls towards the east, and is seen 
to rise once more in its wonted seats. Thus, then, the cause of the shadow and the night is discovered in 
the solidity of the body of the earth,—a thing, indeed, which a man may understand from the fact of the 
shadow cast by his own body. For before the heaven and the earth and all those corporeal creatures 
appeared, the light remained always constant, without waning or eclipse, as there existed no body which 
might produce shadow by its opposition or intervention; and consequently one must say that nowhere was 
there darkness then, and nowhere night. For if, to take an illustration, it should please Him who has the 
power of all things to do away with the quarter which lies to the west, then, as the sun would not direct its 
course toward that region, there would nowhere emerge either evening or darkness, but the sun would be 
on its course always, and would never set, but would almost always hold the centre tract of heaven, and 
would never cease to appear; and by this the whole world would be illumined with the clearest light, in 
virtue of which no part of it would suffer obscuration, but the equal power of one light would remain 
everywhere. But on the other hand, while the western quarter keeps its position, and the sun executes its 
course in three parts of the world, then those who are under the sun will be seen to be illuminated more 
brightly; so that I might almost say, that while the people who belong to the diverse tract are still asleep, 
those former are in possession of the day’s beginning. But just as those Orientals have the light rising on 
them earlier than the people who live in the west, so they have it also more quickly obscured, and they 
only who are settled in the middle of the globe see always an equality of light. For when the sun occupies 
the middle of the heavens, there is no place that can appear to be either brighter or darker (than 
another), but all parts of the world are illuminated equally and impartially by the sun’s effulgence. If, 
then, as we have said above, that portion of the western tract were done away with, the part which is 
adjacent to it would now no more suffer obscuration. And these things I could indeed set forth somewhat 
more simply, as I might also describe the zodiacal circle; but I have not thought of looking into these 
matters at present. I shall therefore say nothing of these, but shall revert to that capital objection urged 
by my adversary, in his affirming so strenuously that the darkness is ungenerated; which position, 
however, has also been confuted already, as far as that could have been done by us. 


23. The judges said: If we consider that the light existed before the estate of the creatures was 
introduced, and that there was no object in an opposite position which might generate shadow, it must 
follow that the light was then diffused everywhere, and that all places were illuminated with its 
effulgence, as has been shown by what you have stated just now; and as we perceive that the true 
explanation is given in that, we assign the palm to the affirmations of Archelaus. For if the universe is 
clearly divided, as if some wall had been drawn through the centre of it, and if on the one side the light 


dwells, and on the other side the darkness, it is yet to be understood that this darkness has been brought 
accidentally about through the shadow generated in consequence of the objects which have been set up in 
the world; and hence again we must ask who it is that has built this wall between the two divisions, 
provided you indeed admit the existence of such a construction, O Manichaeus. But if we have to take 
account of this matter on the supposition that no such wall has been built, then again it comes to be 
understood that the universe forms but one locality, without any exception, and is placed under one 
power; and if so, then the darkness can in no way have an ungenerated nature. Archelaus said: Let him 
also explain the following subject with a view to what has been propounded. If God is seated in His 
kingdom, and if the wicked one in like manner is seated in his kingdom, who can have constructed the 
wall between them? For no object can divide two substances except one that is greater than either, even 
as it is said in the book of Genesis, that “God divided the light from the darkness.” Consequently the 
constructor of this wall must also be some one of a capacity like that: for the wall marks the boundaries of 
these two parties, just as among people who dwell in the rural parts a stone is usually taken to mark off 
the portion of each several party; which custom, however, would afford a better apprehension of the case 
were we to take the division to refer specially to the marking out of an inheritance falling to brothers. But 
for the present I have not to speak of matters like these, however essential they may appear. For what we 
are in quest of is an answer to the question, Who can have constructed the wall required for the 
designation of the limits of the kingdom of each of these twain? No answer has been given. Let not this 
perfidious fellow hesitate, but let him now acknowledge that the substance of his duality has been 
reduced again to a unity. Let him mention any one who can have constructed that middle wall. What could 
the one of these two parties have been engaged in when the other was building? Was he asleep? or was he 
ignorant of the fact? or was he unable to withstand the attempt? or was he bought over with a price? Tell 
us what he was about, or tell us who in all the universe was the person that raised the construction. I 
address my appeal to you, O judges, whom God has sent to us with the fullest plenitude of intelligence; 
judge ye which of these two could have erected the structure, or what the one could have been doing all 
the while that the other was engaged in the building. 


24. The judges said: Tell us, O Manes, who designated the boundaries for the kingdom of each, and who 
made the middle wall? For Archelaus begs that due importance be attached to the practice of 
interrogation in this discussion. Manes said: The God who is good, and who has nothing in common with 
evil, placed the firmament in the midst, in order to make it plain that the wicked one is an alien to Him. 
Archelaus said: How fearfully you belie the dignity of that name! You do indeed call Him God, but you do 
so in name only, and you make His deity resemble man’s infirmities. At one time out of the non-existent, 
and at another time out of underlying matter, which indeed thus existed before Himself, you assert that 
He did build the structure, as builders among men are wont to do. Sometimes also you speak of Him as 
apprehensive, and sometimes as variable. It is, however, the part of God to do what is proper to God, and 
it is the part of man to do what is proper to man. If, then, God, as you say, has constructed a wall, this is a 
God who marks Himself out as apprehensive, and as possessed of no fortitude. For we know that it is 
always the case that those who are suspicious of the preparation of secret perils against them by 
strangers, and who are afraid of the plots of enemies, are accustomed to surround their cities with walls, 
by which procedure they at once secure themselves in their ignorance, and display their feeble capacity. 
But here, too, we have something which ought not to be passed over by us in silence, but rather brought 
prominently forward; so that even by the great abundance of our declarations on the subject our 
adversary’s manifold craftiness may be brought to nought, with the help of the truth on our side. We may 
grant, then, that the structure of the wall has been made with the purpose of serving to distinguish 
between the two kingdoms; for without this one division it is impossible for either of them to have his own 
proper kingdom. But granting this, then it follows further that in the same manner it will also be 
impossible for the wicked one to pass without his own proper limits and invade the territories of the good 
King, inasmuch as the wall stands there as an obstacle, unless it should chance first to be cast down, for 
we have heard that such things have been done by enemies, and indeed with our own eyes we have quite 
recently seen an achievement of that nature successfully carried out. And when a king attacks a citadel 
surrounded by a strong wall, he uses first of all the ballista and projectiles; then he endeavours to cut 
through the gates with axes, and to demolish the walls by the battering-rams; and when he at last obtains 
an entrance, and gains possession of the place, he does whatever he listeth, whether it be his pleasure to 
carry off the citizens into captivity, or to make a complete destruction of the fortress and its contents, or 
whether, on the other hand, it may be his will to grant indulgence to the captured stronghold on the 
humble suit of the conquered. What, then, does my opponent here say to this analogy? Did no adversary 
substantially—which is as much as to say, designedly—overthrow the muniment cast up between the two? 
For in his former statements he has avouched that the darkness passed without its own limits, and 
supervened upon the kingdom of the good God. Who, then, overthrew that munition before the one could 
thus have crossed over to the other? For it was impossible for the evil one to find any entrance while the 
munition stood fast. Why are you silent? Why do you hesitate, Manichaeus? Yet, although you may hold 
back, I shall proceed with the task of my own accord. For if we suppose you to say that God destroyed it, 
then I have to ask what moved Him in this way to demolish the very thing which He had Himself 
previously constructed on account of the importunity of the wicked one, and for the purpose of preserving 
the separation between them? In what fit of passion, or under what sense of injury, did He thus set about 
contending against Himself? Or was it that He lusted after some of the possessions of the wicked one? But 
if none of these things formed the real cause that led God to destroy those very things which He had 
constructed a long time before with the view of estranging and separating the wicked one from Him, then 


it must needs be considered no matter of surprise if God should also have become delighted with his 
society; for, on your supposition, the munition which had been set up with the purpose of securing God 
against trouble from him, will appear to have been removed just because now he is to be regarded no 
more as an enemy, but as a friend. And, on the other hand, if you aver that the wall was destroyed by the 
wicked one, tell us then how it can be possible for the works of the good God to be mastered by the 
wicked one. For if that is possible, then the evil nature will be proved to be stronger than God. 
Furthermore, how can that being, seeing that he is pure and total darkness, surprise the light and 
apprehend it, while the evangelist gives us the testimony that “the light shineth in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehended it not?” How is this blind one armed? How does the darkness fight against the 
kingdom of light? For even as the creatures of God here cannot take in the rays of the sun with uninjured 
eye, so neither can that being bear the clear vision of the kingdom of light, but he remains for ever a 
stranger to it, and an alien. 


25. Manes said: Not all receive the word of God, but only those to whom it is given to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven. And even now I know who are ours; for “my sheep,” He says, “hear my voice.” 
For the sake of those who belong to us, and to whom is given the understanding of the truth, I shall speak 
in similitudes. The wicked one is like a lion that sought to steal upon the flock of the good shepherd; and 
when the shepherd saw this, he dug a huge pit, and took one kid out of the flock and cast it into the pit. 
Then the lion, hungering to get at it, and bursting with passion to devour it, ran up to the pit and fell in, 
and discovered no strength sufficient to bring him out again. And thereupon the shepherd seized him and 
shut him up carefully in a den, and at the same time secured the safety of the kid which had been with 
him in the pit. And it is in this way that the wicked one has been enfeebled,—the lion, so to speak, 
possessing no more capacity for doing aught injurious; and so all the race of souls will be saved, and what 
once perished will yet be restored to its proper flock. Archelaus said: If you compare the wicked one to 
the lion, and God to the true shepherd, tell us, whereunto shall we liken the sheep and the kid? Manes 
said: The sheep and the kid seem to me to be of one nature: and they are taken as figures of souls. 
Archelaus said: Well, then, God gave a soul over to perdition when He set it before the lion in the pit. 
Manes said: By no means; far from it. But He was moved by a particular disposition, and in the future He 
will save that other, the soul. Archelaus said: Now, surely it would be an absurd procedure, my hearers, if 
a shepherd who dreaded the inroad of a lion were to expose to the beast’s devouring fury a lamb that he 
was wont to carry in his bosom, and if it were then to be said that he meant to save the creature hereafter. 
Is not this something supremely ridiculous? Yea, there is no kind of sense in this. For on the supposition 
implied in your similitude God thus handed over to Satan a soul that he might seize and ruin. But when 
did the shepherd ever do anything like that? Did not David deliver a sheep out of the mouth of a lion or of 
a bear? And we mention this on account of the expression, out of the mouth of the lion; for, on your theory, 
this would imply that the shepherd can bring forth out of the mouth of the lion, or out of the belly of the 
same, the very object which it has devoured. But you will perhaps make this answer, that it is of God we 
speak, and that He is able to do all things. Hear, however, what I have to say to that: Why then do you not 
rather assert His real capacity, and affirm simply His ability to overcome the lion in His own might, or 
with the pure power of God, and without the help of any sort of cunning devices, or by consigning a kid or 
a lamb to a pit? Tell me this, too, if the lion were to be supposed to come upon the shepherd at a time 
when he has no sheep, what would the consequence be? For he who is here called the shepherd is 
supposed to be unbegotten, and he who is here the lion is also unbegotten. Wherefore, when man did not 
yet exist—in other words, before the shepherd had a flock—if the lion had then come upon the shepherd, 
what would have followed, seeing that there could have been nothing for the lion to eat before the kid was 
in existence? Manes said: The lion certainly had nothing to devour, but yet he exercised his wickedness on 
whatever he was able to light upon as he coursed over the peaks of the mountains; and if at any time food 
was a matter of necessity with him, he seized some of the beasts which were under his own kingdom. 
Archelaus said: Are these two objects, then, of one substance—the beasts which are under the kingdom of 
the wicked one, and the kids which are in the kingdom of the good God? Manes said: Far from it; not at 
all: they have nothing in common either between themselves or between the properties which pertain to 
them severally. Archelaus said: There is but one and the same use made of the food in the lion’s eating. 
And though he sometimes got that food from the beasts belonging to himself, and sometimes from those 
belonging to the good God, there is still no difference between them as far as regards the meats 
furnished; and from this it is apparent that those are of but one substance. On the other hand, if we say 
that there is a great difference between the two, we do but ascribe ignorance to the shepherd, in so far as 
he did not present or set before the lion food adapted to his use, but rather alien meats. Or perchance 
again, in your desire to dissemble your real position, you will say to me that lion ate nothing. Well, 
supposing that to be the case, did God then in this way challenge that being to devour a soul while he 
knew not how to devour aught? and was the pit not the only thing which God sought to employ with the 
view of cheating him?—if indeed it is at all worthy of God to do that sort of thing, or to contrive deceitful 
schemes. And that would be to act like a king who, when war is made upon him, puts no kind of 
confidence in his own strength, but gets paralyzed with the fears of his own feebleness, and shuts himself 
up within the walls of his city, and erects around him a rampart and other fortifications, and gets them all 
equipped, and trusts nothing to his own hand and prowess; whereas, if he is a brave man, the king so 
placed will march a great distance from his own territories to meet the enemy there, and will put forth 
every possible exertion until he conquers and brings his adversary into his power. 


26. The judges said: If you allege that the shepherd exposed the kid or the lamb to the lion, when the said 


lion was meditating an assault on the unbegotten, the case is closed. For seeing that the shepherd of the 
kids and lambs is himself proved to be in fault to them, on what creature can he pronounce judgment, if it 
happens that the lamb which has been given up through the shepherd’s weakness has proved unable to 
withstand the lion, and if the consequence is that the lamb has had to do whatever has been the lion’s 
pleasure? Or, to take another instance, that would be just as if a master were to drive out of his house, or 
deliver over in terror to his adversary, one of his slaves, whom he is unable afterwards to recover by his 
own strength. Or supposing that by any chance it were to come about that the slave was recovered, on 
what reasonable ground could the master inflict the torture on him, if it should turn out that the man 
yielded obedience to all that the enemy laid upon him, seeing that it was the master himself who gave him 
up to the enemy, just as the kid was given up to the lion? You affirm, too, that the shepherd understood 
the whole case beforehand. Surely, then, the lamb, when under the lash, and interrogated by the shepherd 
as to the reason why it had submitted to the lion in these matters, would make some such answer as this: 
“Thou didst thyself deliver me over to the lion, and thou didst offer no resistance to him, although thou 
didst know and foresee what would be my lot, when it was necessary for me to yield myself to his 
commandments.” And, not to dilate on this at greater length, we may say that by such an illustration 
neither is God exhibited as a perfect shepherd, nor is the lion shown to have tasted alien meats; and 
consequently, under the instruction of the truth itself, it has been made clear that we ought to give the 
palm to the reasonings adduced by Archelaus. Archelaus said: Considering that, on all the points which 
we have hitherto discussed, the thoughtfulness of the judges has assigned us the amplest scope, it will be 
well for us to pass over other subjects in silence, and reserve them for another period. For just as, if a 
person once crushes the head of a serpent, he will not need to lop off any of the other members of its 
body; so, if we once dispose of this question of the duality, as we have endeavoured to do to the best of our 
ability, other matters which have been maintained in connection with it may be held to be exploded along 
with it. Nevertheless I shall yet address myself, at least in a few sentences, to the assertor of these 
opinions himself, who is now in our presence; so that it may be thoroughly understood by all who he is, 
and whence he comes, and what manner of person he proves himself to be. For he has given out that he is 
that Paraclete whom Jesus on His departure promised to send to the race of man for the salvation of the 
souls of the faithful; and this profession he makes as if he were somewhat superior even to Paul, who was 
an elect vessel and a called apostle, and who on that ground, while preaching the true doctrine, said: “Or 
seek ye a proof of that Christ who speaks in me?” What I have to say, however, may become clearer by 
such an illustration as the following:—A certain man gathered into his store a very large quantity of corn, 
so that the place was perfectly full. This place he shut and sealed in a thoroughly satisfactory fashion, and 
gave directions to keep careful watch over it. And the master himself then departed. However, after a 
lengthened lapse of time another person came to the store, and affirmed that he had been despatched by 
the individual who had locked up and sealed the place with a commission also to collect and lay up a 
quantity of wheat in the same. And when the keepers of the store saw him, they demanded of him his 
credentials, in the production of the signet, in order that they might assure themselves of their liberty to 
open the store to him and to render their obedience to him as to one sent by the person who had sealed 
the place. And when he could neither exhibit the keys nor produce the credentials of the signet, for indeed 
he had no right, he was thrust out by the keepers, and compelled to flee. For instead of being what he 
professed to be, he was detected to be a thief and a robber by them, and was convicted and found out 
through the circumstance that, although, as it seemed, he had taken it into his head to make his 
appearance a long time after the period that had been determined on beforehand, he yet could neither 
produce keys, or signet, or any token whatsoever to the keepers, nor display any knowledge of the 
quantity of corn that was in store: all which things were so many unmistakeable proofs that he had not 
been sent across by the proper owner; and accordingly, as was matter of course, he was forbidden 
admittance by the keepers. 


27. We may give yet another illustration, if it seems good to you. A certain man, the head of a household, 
and possessed of great riches, was minded to journey abroad for a time, and promised to his sons that he 
would send them some one who would take his place, and divide among them equally the substance 
falling to them. And, in truth, not long after that, he did despatch to them a certain trustworthy and 
righteous and true man. And on his arrival, this man took charge of the whole substance, and first of all 
exerted himself to arrange it and administer it, giving himself great labour in journeying, and even 
working diligently with his own hands, and toiling like a servant for the good of the estate. Afterwards 
feeling that his end was at hand, the man wrote out a will, demitting the inheritance to the relations and 
all the next of kin; and he gave them his seals, and called them together one by one by name, and charged 
them to preserve the inheritance, and to take care of the substance, and to administer it rightly, even as 
they had received it, and to take their use of its goods and fruits, as they were themselves left its owners 
and heirs. If, moreover, any person were to ask to be allowed to benefit by the fruits of this field, they 
were to show themselves indulgent to such. But if, on the other hand, any one were to declare himself 
partner in the heirship with them, and were to make his demands on that ground, they were to keep aloof 
from him, and pronounce him an alien; and further, they were to hold that the individual who desired to 
be received among them ought all the more on that account to do work. Well, then, granting that all these 
things have been well and rightly disposed of and settled, and that they have continued in that condition 
for a very long time, how shall we deal with one who presents himself well-nigh three hundred years after, 
and sets up his claim to the heirship? Shall we not cast him off from us? Shall we not justly pronounce 
such a one an alien—one who cannot prove himself to have belonged to those related to our Master, who 
never was with our departed Lord in the hour of His sickness, who never walked in the funeral procession 


of the Crucified, who never stood by the sepulchre, who has no knowledge whatsoever of the manner or 
the character of His departure, and who, in fine, is now desirous of getting access to the storehouse of 
corn without presenting any token from him who placed it under lock and seal? Shall we not cast him off 
from us like a robber and a thief, and thrust him out of our number by all possible means? Yet this man is 
now in our presence, and fails to produce any of the credentials which we have summarized in what we 
have already said, and declares that he is the Paraclete whose mission was presignified by Jesus. And by 
this assertion, in his ignorance perchance, he will make out Jesus Himself to be a liar; for thus He who 
once said that He would send the Paraclete no long time after, will be proved only to have sent this 
person, if we accept the testimony which he bears to himself, after an interval of three hundred years and 
more. In the day of judgment, then, what will those say to Jesus who have departed this life from that time 
on to the present period? Will they not meet Him with words like these: “Do not punish us rigorously if we 
have failed to do Thy works. For why, when Thou didst promise to send the Paraclete under Tiberius 
Caesar, to convince us of sin and of righteousness, didst Thou send Him only under Probus the Roman 
emperor, and didst leave us orphaned, not withstanding that Thou didst say, I will not leave you 
comfortless (orphaned),’ and after Thou hadst also assured us that Thou wouldest send the Paraclete 
presently after Thy departure? What could we orphans do, having no guardian? We have committed no 
fault; it is Thou that hast deceived us.” But away with such a supposition in the case of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of every soul. For He did not confine Himself to mere promises; but when He had once 
said, “I go to my Father, and I send the Paraclete to you,” straightway He sent (that gift of the Paraclete), 
dividing and imparting the same to His disciples,—bestowing it, however, in greater fulness upon Paul. 


28. Manes said: You are caught in the charge you yourself bring forward. For you have been speaking now 
against yourself, and have not perceived that, in trying to cast reproaches in my teeth, you lay yourself 
under the greater fault. Tell me this now, I pray you: if, as you allege, those who have died from the time 
of Tiberius on to the days of Probus are to say to Jesus, “Do not judge us if we have failed to do Thy works, 
for Thou didst not send the Paraclete to us, although Thou didst promise to send Him;” will not those 
much more use such an address who have departed this life from the time of Moses on to the advent of 
Christ Himself? And will not those with still greater right express themselves in terms like these: “Do not 
deliver us over to torments, seeing that we had no knowledge of Thee imparted to us?” And will it only be 
those that have died thus far previously to His advent who may be seen making such a charge with right? 
Will not those also do the same who have passed away from Adam’s time on to Christ’s advent? For none 
of these either obtained any knowledge of the Paraclete, or received instruction in the doctrine of Jesus. 
But only this latest generation of men, which has run its course from Tiberius onward, as you make it out, 
is to be saved: for it is Christ Himself that “has re-deemed them from the curse of the law;” as Paul, too, 
has given these further testimonies, that “the letter killeth, and quickeneth no man,” and that “the law is 
the ministration of death,” and “the strength of sin.” Archelaus said: You err, not knowing the Scriptures, 
neither the power of God. For many have also perished after the period of Christ’s advent on to this 
present period, and many are still perishing,—those, to wit, who have not chosen to devote themselves to 
works of righteousness; whereas only those who have received Him, and yet receive Him, “have obtained 
power to become the sons of God.” For the evangelist has not said all have obtained that power; neither, 
on the other hand, however, has he put any limit on the time. But this is his expression: “As many as 
received Him.” Moreover, from the creation of the world He has ever been with righteous men, and has 
never ceased to require their blood at the hands of the wicked, from the blood of righteous Abel to the 
blood of Zacharias. And whence, then, did righteous Abel and all those succeeding worthies, who are 
enrolled among the righteous, derive their righteousness when as yet there was no law of Moses, and 
when as yet the prophets had not arisen and discharged the functions of prophecy? Were they not 
constituted righteous in virtue of their fulfilling the law, “every one of them showing the work of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing them witness?” For when a man “who has not the 
law does naturally the things contained in the law, he, not having the law, is a law unto himself.” And 
consider now the multitude of laws thus existing among the several righteous men who lived a life of 
uprightness, at one time discovering for themselves the law of God implanted in their hearts, at another 
learning of it from their parents, and yet again being instructed in it further by the ancients and the 
elders. But inasmuch as only few were able to rise by this medium to the height of righteousness, that is 
to say, by means of the traditions of parents, when as yet there was no law embodied in writing, God had 
compassion on the race of man. and was pleased to give through Moses a written law to men, since verily 
the equity of the natural law failed to be retained in all its perfection in their hearts. In consonance, 
therefore, with man’s first creation, a written legislation was prepared which was given through Moses in 
behoof of the salvation of very many. For if we reckon that man is justified without the works of the law, 
and if Abraham was counted righteous, how much more shall those obtain righteousness who have 
fulfilled the law which contains the things that are expedient for men? And seeing that you have made 
mention only of three several scriptures, in terms of which the apostle has declared that “the law is a 
ministration of death,” and that “Christ has redeemed us from the curse of the law,” and that “the law is 
the strength of sin,” you may now advance others of like tenor, and bring forward any passages which may 
seem to you to be written against the law, to any extent you please. 


29. Manes said: Is not that word also to the same effect which Jesus spake to the disciples, when He was 
demonstrating those men to be unbelieving: “Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father 
ye will do?” By this He means, in sooth, that whatever the wicked prince of this world desired, and 
whatever he lusted after, he committed to writing through Moses, and by that medium gave it to men for 


their doing. For “he was a murderer from the beginning, and abode not in the truth, because there is no 
truth in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he is a liar, and the father of it.” 
Archelaus said: Are you satisfied with what you have already adduced, or have you other statements still 
to make? Manes said: I have, indeed, many things to say, and things of greater weight even than these. 
But with these I shall content myself. Archelaus said: By all means. Now let us select some instance from 
among those statements which you allege to be on your side; so that if these be once found to have been 
properly dealt with, other questions may also be held to rank with them; and if the case goes otherwise, I 
shall come under the condemnation of the judges, that is to say, I shall have to bear the shame of defeat. 
You say, then, that the law is a ministration of death, and you admit that “death, the prince of this world, 
reigned from Adam even to Moses;” for the word of Scripture is this: “even over them that did not sin.” 
Manes said: Without doubt death did reign thus, for there is a duality, and these two antagonistic powers 
were nothing else than both unbegotten. Archelaus said: Tell me this then,—how can an unbegotten death 
take a beginning at a certain time? For “from Adam” is the word of Scripture, and not “before Adam.” 
Manes said: But tell me, I ask you in turn, how it obtained its kingdom over both the righteous and the 
sinful. Archelaus said: When you have first admitted that it has had that kingdom from a determinate time 
and not from eternity, I shall tell you that. Manes said: It is written, that “death reigned from Adam to 
Moses.” Archelaus said: And consequently it has an end, because it has had a beginning in time. And this 
saying is also true, that “death is swallowed up in victory.” It is apparent, then, that death cannot be 
unbegotten, seeing that it is shown to have both a beginning and an end. Manes said: But in that way it 
would also follow that God was its maker. Archelaus said: By no means; away with such a supposition! 
“For God made not death; neither hath He pleasure in the destruction of the living.” Manes said: God 
made it not; nevertheless it was made, as you admit. Tell us, therefore, from whom it received its empire, 
or by whom it was created. Archelaus said: If I give the most ample proof of the fact that death cannot 
have the substance of an unbegotten nature, will you not confess that there is but one God, and that an 
unbegotten God? Manes said: Continue your discourse, for your aim is to speak with subtlety. Archelaus 
said: Nay, but you have put forward those allegations in such a manner, as if they were to serve you for a 
demonstration of an unbegotten root. Nevertheless the positions which we have discussed above may 
suffice us, for by these we have shown most fully that it is impossible for the substances of two 
unbegotten natures to exist together. 


30. The judges said: Speak to those points, Archelaus, which he has just now propounded. Archelaus said: 
By the prince of the world, and the wicked one, and darkness, and death, he means one and the same 
thing, and alleges that the law has been given by that being, on the ground of the scriptural statement 
that it is “the ministration of death,” as well as on the ground of other things which he has urged against 
it. Well, then, I say that since, as we have explained above, the law which was written naturally on men’s 
hearts did not keep carefully by the memory of evil things, and since there was not a sufficiently 
established tradition among the elders, inasmuch as hostile oblivion always attached itself to the memory, 
and one man was instructed in the knowledge of that law by master, and another by himself, it easily came 
about that transgressions of the law engraved by nature did take place, and that through the violation of 
the commandments death obtained its kingship among men. For the race of men is of such a nature, that 
it needs to be ruled by God with a rod of iron. And so death triumphed and reigned with all its power on to 
Moses, even over those who had not sinned, in the way which we have explained: over sinners indeed, as 
these were its proper objects, and under subjection to it,—men after the type of Cain and Judas; but also 
over the righteous, because they refused to consent to it, and rather withstood it, by putting away from 
themselves the vices and concupiscence of lusts,—men like those who have arisen at times from Abel on 
to Zacharias;—death thus always passing, up to the time of Moses, upon those after that similitude. 


But after Moses had made his appearance, and had given the law to the children of Israel, and had 
brought into their memory all the requirements of the law, and all that it behoved men to observe and do 
under it, and when he delivered over to death only those who should transgress the law, then death was 
cut off from reigning over all men; for it reigned then over sinners alone, as the law said to it, “Touch not 
those that keep my precepts.” Moses therefore served the ministration of this word upon death, while he 
delivered up to destruction all others who were transgressors of the law; for it was not with the intent that 
death might not reign in any territory at all that Moses came, inasmuch as multitudes were assuredly held 
under the power of death even after Moses. And the law was called a “ministration of death” from the fact 
that then only transgressors of the law were punished, and not those who kept it, and who obeyed and 
observed the things which are in the law, as Abel did, whom Cain, who was made a vessel of the wicked 
one, slew. However, even after these things death wished to break the covenant which had been made by 
the instrumentality of Moses, and to reign again over the righteous; and with this object it did indeed 
assail the prophets, killing and stoning those who had been sent by God, on to Zacharias. But my Lord 
Jesus, as maintaining the righteousness of the law of Moses, was wroth with death for its transgression of 
the covenant and of that whole ministration, and condescended to appear in the body of man, with the 
view of avenging not Himself, but Moses, and those who in a continuous succession after him had been 
oppressed by the violence of death. That wicked one, however, in ignorance of the meaning of a 
dispensation of this kind, entered into Judas, thinking to slay Him by that man’s means, as before he had 
put righteous Abel to death. But when he had entered into Judas, he was overcome with penitence, and 
hanged himself; for which reason also the divine word says: “O death, where is thy victory? O death, 
where is thy sting?” And again: “Death is swallowed up of victory.” It is for this reason, therefore, that the 
law is called a “ministration of death” because it delivered sinners and transgressors over to death; but 


those who observed it, it defended from death; and these it also established in glory, by the help and aid of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 


31. Listen also to what I have to say on this other expression which has been adduced, viz., “Christ, who 
redeemed us from the curse of the law.” My view of this passage is that Moses, that illustrious servant of 
God, committed to those who wished to have the right vision, an emblematic law, and also a real law. 
Thus, to take an example, after God had made the world, and all things that are in it, in the space of six 
days, He rested on the seventh day from all His works; by which statement I do not mean to affirm that 
He rested because He was fatigued, but that He did so as having brought to its perfection every creature 
which He had resolved to introduce. And yet in the sequel it, the new law, says: “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” Does that mean, then, that He is still making heaven, or sun, or man, or animals, or 
trees, or any such thing? Nay; but the meaning is, that when these visible objects were perfectly finished, 
He rested from that kind of work; while, however, He still continues to work at objects invisible with an 
inward mode of action, and saves men. In like manner, then, the legislator desires also that every 
individual amongst us should be devoted unceasingly to this kind of work, even as God Himself is; and he 
enjoins us consequently to rest continuously from secular things, and to engage in no worldly sort of work 
whatsoever; and this is called our Sabbath. This also he added in the law, that nothing senseless should be 
done but that we should be careful and direct our life in accordance with what is just and righteous. Now 
this law was suspended over men, discharging most sharply its curse against those who might transgress 
it. But because its subjects, too, were but men, and because, as happens also frequently with us, 
controversies arose and injuries were inflicted, the law likewise at once, and with the severest equity, 
made any wrong that was done return upon the head of the wrong-doer; so that, for instance, if a poor 
man was minded to gather a bundle of wood upon the Sabbath, he was placed under the curse of the law, 
and exposed to the penalty of instant death. The men, therefore, who had been brought up with the 
Egyptians were thus severely pressed by the restrictive power of the law, and they were unable to bear 
the penalties and the curses of the law. But, again, He who is ever the Saviour, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
came and delivered those men from these pains and curses of the law, forgiving them their offences. And 
He indeed did not deal with them as Moses did, putting the severities of the law in force, and granting 
indulgence to no man for any offence; but He declared that if any man suffered an injury at the hands of 
his neighbour, he was to forgive him not once only, nor even twice or thrice, nor only seven times, but 
even unto seventy times seven; but that, on the other hand, if after all this the offender still continued to 
do such wrong, he ought then, as the last resource, to be brought under the law of Moses, and that no 
further pardon should be granted to the man who would thus persist in wrong-doing, even after having 
been forgiven unto seventy times seven. And He bestowed His forgiveness not only on a transgressor of 
such a character as that, but even on one who did offence to the Son of man. But if a man dealt thus with 
the Holy Spirit, He made him subject to two curses,—namely, to that of the law of Moses, and to that of 
His own law; to the law of Moses in truth in this present life, but to His own law at the time of the 
judgment: for His word is this: “It shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world to 
come.” There is the law of Moses, thus, that in this world gives pardon to no such person; and there is the 
law of Christ that punishes in the future world. From this, therefore, mark how He confirms the law, not 
only not destroying it, but fulfilling it. Thus, then, He redeemed them from that curse of the law which 
belongs to the present life; and from this fact has come the appellation “the curse of the law.” This is the 
whole account which needs be given of that mode of speech. But, again, why the law is called the 
“strength of sin,” we shall at once explain in brief to the best of our ability. Now it is written that “the law 
is not made for a righteous man, but for the lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners.” In 
these times, then, before Moses, there was no written law for transgressors; whence also Pharaoh, not 
knowing the strength of sin, transgressed in the way of afflicting the children of Israel with unrighteous 
burdens, and despised the Godhead, not only himself, but also all who were with him. But, not to make 
any round-about statement, I shall explain the matter briefly as follows. There were certain persons of the 
Egyptian race mingling with the people of Moses, when that people was under his rule in the desert; and 
when Moses had taken his position on the mount, with the purpose of receiving the law, the impatient 
people, I do not mean those who were the true Israel, but those who had been intermixed with the 
Egyptians, set up a calf as their god, in accordance with their ancient custom of worshipping idols, with 
the notion that by such means they might secure themselves against ever having to pay the proper 
penalties for their iniquities. Thus were they altogether ignorant of the strength of their sin. But when 
Moses returned (from the mount) and found that out, he issued orders that those men should be put to 
death with the sword. From that occasion a beginning was made in the correct perception of the strength 
of sin on the part of these persons through the instrumentality of the law of Moses, and for that reason 
the law has been called the “strength of sin.” 


32. Moreover, as to this word which is written in the Gospel, “Ye are of your father the devil,” and so 
forth, we say in brief that there is a devil working in us, whose aim it has been, in the strength of his own 
will, to make us like himself. For all the creatures that God made, He made very good; and He gave to 
every individual the sense of free-will, in accordance with which standard He also instituted the law of 
judgment. To sin is ours, and that we sin not is God’s gift, as our will is constituted to choose either to sin 
or not to sin. And this you doubtless understand well enough yourself, Manes; for you know that, although 
you were to bring together all your disciples and admonish them not to commit any transgression or do 
any unrighteousness, every one of them might still pass by the law of judgment. And certainly whosoever 
will, may keep the commandments; and whosoever shall despise them, and turn aside to what is contrary 


to them, shall yet without doubt have to face this law of judgment. Hence also certain of the angels, 
refusing to submit themselves to the commandment of God, resisted His will; and one of them indeed fell 
like a flash of lightning upon the earth, while others, harassed by the dragon, sought their felicity in 
intercourse with the daughters of men, and thus brought on themselves the merited award of the 
punishment of eternal fire. And that angel who was cast down to earth, finding no further admittance into 
any of the regions of heaven, now flaunts about among men, deceiving them, and luring them to become 
transgressors like himself, and even to this day he is an adversary to the commandments of God. The 
example of his fall and ruin, however, will not be followed by all, inasmuch as to each is given liberty of 
will. For this reason also has he obtained the name of devil, because he has passed over from the heavenly 
places, and appeared on earth as the disparager of God’s commandment. But because it was God who first 
gave the commandment, the Lord Jesus Himself said to the devil, “Get thee behind me, Satan;” and, 
without doubt, to go behind God is the sign of being His servant. And again He says, “Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” Wherefore, as certain men were inclined to yield 
obedience to his wishes, they were addressed in these terms by the Saviour: “Ye are of your father the 
devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do.” And, in fine, when they are found to be actually doing his 
will, they are thus addressed: “O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come? Bring forth therefore fruits meet for repentance.” From all this, then, you ought to see how weighty 
a matter it is for man to have freedom of will. However, let my antagonist here say whether there is a 
judgment for the godly and the ungodly, or not. Manes said: There is a judgment. Archelaus said: I think 
that what we have said concerning the devil contains no small measure of reason as well as of piety. For 
every creature, moreover, has its own order; and there is one order for the human race, and another for 
animals, and another for angels. Furthermore, there is but one only inconvertible substance, the divine 
substance, eternal and invisible, as is known to all, and as is also borne out by this scripture: “No man 
hath seen God at any time, save the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father.” All the other 
creatures, consequently, are of necessity visible,—such as heaven, earth, sea, men, angels, archangels. 
But if God has not been seen by any man at any time, what consubstantiality can there be between Him 
and those creatures? Hence we hold that all things whatsoever have, in their several positions, their own 
proper substances, according to their proper order. You, on the other hand, allege that every living thing 
which moves is made of one, and you say that every object has received like substance from God, and that 
this substance is capable of sinning and of being brought under the judgment; and you are unwilling to 
accept the word which declares that the devil was an angel, and that he fell in transgression, and that he 
is not of the same substance with God. Logically, you ought to do away with any allowance of the doctrine 
of a judgment, and that would make it clear which of us is in error. If, indeed, the angel that has been 
created by God is incapable of falling in transgression, how can the soul, as a part of God, be capable of 
sinning? But, again, if you say that there is a judgment for sinning souls, and if you hold also that these 
are of one substance with God; and if still, even although you maintain that they are of the divine nature, 
you affirm that, notwithstanding that fact, they do not keep the commandments of God, then, even on 
such grounds, my argument will pass very well, which avers that the devil fell first, on account of his 
failure to keep the commandments of God. He was not indeed of the substance of God. And he fell, not so 
much to do hurt to the race of man, as rather to be set at nought by the same. For He “gave unto us power 
to tread on serpents and scorpions, and over all the strength of the enemy.” 


33. The judges said: He has given demonstration enough of the origin of the devil. And as both sides admit 
that there will be a judgment, it is necessarily involved in that admission that every individual is shown to 
have free-will; and since this is brought clearly out, there can be no doubt that every individual, in the 
exercise of his own proper power of will, may shape his course in whatever direction he pleases. Manes 
said: If (only) the good is from (your) God, as you allege, then you make Jesus Himself a liar. Archelaus 
said: In the first place, admit that the account of what we have adduced is true, and then I will give you 
proof about the “father of him.” Manes said: If you prove to me that his father is a liar, and yet show me 
that for all that you ascribe no such (evil) notion to God, then credit will be given you on all points. 
Archelaus said: Surely when a full account of the devil has once been presented, and the dispensation set 
forth, any one now, with an ordinarily vigorous understanding, might simply, by turning the matter 
carefully over in his own mind, get an idea of who this is that is here called the father of the devil. But 
though you give yourself out to be the Paraclete, you come very far short of the ordinary sagacity of men. 
Wherefore, as you have betrayed your ignorance, I shall tell you what is meant by this expression, the 
“father of the devil.” Manes said: I say so... ; and he added: Every one who is the founder or maker of 
anything may be called the father, parent, of that which he has made. Archelaus said: Well, I am verily 
astonished that you have made so correct an admission in reply to what I have said, and have not 
concealed either your intelligent apprehension of the affirmation, or the real nature of the same. Now, 
from this learn who is this father of the devil. When he fell from the kingdom of heaven, he came to dwell 
upon earth, and there he remained, ever watching and seeking out some one to whom he might attach 
himself, and whom, through an alliance with himself, he might also make a partner in his own wickedness. 
Now as long, indeed, as man was not yet existent, the devil was never called either a murderer or a liar 
together with his father. But subsequently, when man had once been made, and when further he had been 
deceived by the devil’s lies and craftiness, and when the devil had also introduced himself into the body of 
the serpent, which was the most sagacious of all the beasts, then from that time the devil was called a liar 
together with his father, and then also the curse was made to rest not only on himself, but also on his 
father. Accordingly, when the serpent had received him, and had indeed admitted him wholly into its own 
being, it was, as it were, rendered pregnant, for it bore the burden of the devil’s vast wickedness; and it 


was like one with child, and under the strain of parturition, as it sought to eject the agitations of his 
malignant suggestions. For the serpent, grudging the glory of the first man, made its way into paradise; 
and harbouring these pains of parturition in itself, it began to produce mendacious addresses, and to 
generate death for the men who had been fashioned by God, and who had received the gift of life. The 
devil, however, was not able to manifest himself completely through the serpent; but he reserved his 
perfection for a time, in order that he might demonstrate it through Cain, by whom he was generated 
completely. And thus through the serpent, on the one hand, he displayed his hypocrisies and deceits to 
Eve; while through Cain, on the other hand, he effected the beginning of murder, introducing himself into 
the firstlings of the “fruits,” which that man administered so badly. From this the devil has been called a 
murderer from the beginning, and also a liar, because he deceived the parties to whom he said, “Ye shall 
be as gods;” for those very persons whom he falsely declared destined to be gods were afterwards cast 
out of paradise. Wherefore the serpent which conceived him in its womb, and bore him, and brought him 
forth to the light of day, is constituted the devil’s first father; and Cain is made his second father, who 
through the conception of iniquities produced pains and parricide: for truly the taking of life was the 
perpetrating of iniquity, unrighteousness, and impiety all together. Furthermore, all who receive him, and 
do his lusts, are constituted his brothers. Pharaoh is his father in perfection. Every impious man is made 
his father. Judas became his father, since he conceived him indeed, though he miscarried: for he did not 
present a perfect parturition there, since it was really a greater person who was assailed through Judas; 
and consequently, as I say, it proved an abortion. For just as the woman receives the man’s seed, and 
thereby also becomes sensible of a daily growth within her, so also did Judas make daily advances in evil, 
the occasions for that being furnished him like seed by the wicked one. And the first seed of evil in him, 
indeed, was the lust of money; and its increment was theft, for he purloined the moneys which were 
deposited in the bag. Its offspring, moreover, consisted of less vexations, and compacts with the 
Pharisees, and the scandalous bargain for a price; yet it was the abortion, and not the birth, that was 
witnessed in the horrid noose by which he met his death. And exactly in the same way shall it stand also 
with you: if you bring the wicked one to light in your own deeds, and do his lusts, you have conceived him, 
and will be called his father; but, on the other hand, if you cherish penitence, and deliver yourself of your 
burden, you will be like one that brings to the birth. For, as in school exercises, if one gets the subject- 
matter from the master, and then creates and produces the whole body of an oration by himself, he is said 
to be the author of the compositions to which he has thus given birth; so he who has taken in any little 
leaven of evil from the prime evil, is of necessity called the father and procreator of that wicked one, who 
from the beginning has resisted the truth. The case may be the same, indeed, with those who devote 
themselves to virtue; for I have heard the most valiant men say to God, “For Thy fear, O Lord, we have 
conceived in the womb, and we have been in pain, and have brought forth the spirit of salvation.” And so 
those, too, who conceive in respect of the fear of the wicked one, and bring forth the spirit of iniquity, 
must needs be called the fathers of the same. Thus, on the one hand, they are called sons of that wicked 
one, so long as they are still yielding obedience to his service; but, on the other hand, they are called 
fathers if they have attained to the perfection of iniquity. For it is with this view that our Lord says to the 
Pharisees, “Ye are of your father the devil,” thereby making them his sons, as long as they appeared still 
to be perturbed by him, and meditated in their hearts evil for good toward the righteous. Accordingly, 
while they deliberated in such a spirit with their own hearts, and while their wicked devices were made 
chargeable upon themselves, Judas, as the head of all the evil, and as the person who carried out their 
iniquitous counsels to their consummation, was constituted the father of the crime, having received at 
their hands the recompense of thirty pieces of silver for his impious cruelty. For “after the sop Satan 
entered into him” completely. But, as we have said, when his womb was enlarged, and the time of his 
travail came on, he delivered himself only of an abortive burden in the conception of unrighteousness, and 
consequently he could not be called the father in perfection, except only at that very time when the 
conception was still in the womb; and afterwards, when he betook himself to the hangman’s rope, he 
showed that he had not brought it to a complete birth, because remorse followed. 


34. I think that you cannot fail to understand this too, that the word “father” is but a single term indeed, 
and yet one admitting of being understood in various ways. For one is called father, as being the parent of 
those children whom he has begotten in a natural way; another is called father, as being the guardian of 
children whom he has but brought up; and some, again, are called fathers in respect of the privileged 
standing accruing through time or age. Hence our Lord Jesus Christ Himself is said to have a variety of 
fathers: for David was called His father, and Joseph was reckoned to be His father, while neither of these 
two was His father in respect of the actuality of nature. For David is called His father as touching the 
prerogative of time and age, and Joseph is designated His father as concerning the law of upbringing; but 
God Himself is His only Father by nature, who was pleased to make all things manifest in short space to 
us by His word. And our Lord Jesus Christ, making no tarrying, in the space of one year restored 
multitudes of the sick to health, and gave back the dead to the light of life; and He did indeed embrace all 
things in the power of His own word. And wherein, forsooth, did He make any tarrying, so that we should 
have to believe Him to have waited so long, even to these days, before He actually sent the Paraclete? 
Nay, rather, as has been already said above, He gave proof of His presence with us forthwith, and did 
most abundantly impart Himself to Paul, whose testimony we also believe when he says, “Unto me only is 
this grace given.” For this is he who formerly was a persecutor of the Church of God, but who afterwards 
appeared openly before all men as a faithful minister of the Paraclete; by whose instrumentality His 
singular clemency was made known to all men, in such wise that even to us who some time were without 
hope the largess of His gifts has come. For which of us could have hoped that Paul, the persecutor and 


enemy of the Church, would prove its defender and guardian? Yea, and not that alone, but that he would 
become also its ruler, the founder and architect of the churches? Wherefore after him, and after those 
who were with Himself—that is, the disciples—we are not to look for the advent of any other (such), 
according to the Scriptures; for our Lord Jesus Christ says of this Paraclete, “He shall receive of mine.” 
Him therefore He selected as an acceptable vessel; and He sent this Paul to us in the Spirit. Into him the 
Spirit was poured; and as that Spirit could not abide upon all men, but only on Him who was born of Mary 
the mother of God, so that Spirit, the Paraclete, could not come into any other, but could only come upon 
the apostles and the sainted Paul. “For he is a chosen vessel,” He says, “unto me, to bear my name before 
kings and the Gentiles.” The apostle himself, too, states the same thing in his first epistle, where he says: 
“According to the grace that is given to me of God, that I should be the minister of Jesus Christ to the 
Gentiles, ministering the Gospel of God.” “I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also bearing 
me witness in the Holy Ghost.” And again: “For I will not dare to speak of any of those things which Christ 
hath not wrought by me by word and deed.” “I am the last of all the apostles, that am not meet to be 
called an apostle. But by the grace of God I am what I am.” And it, is his wish to have to deal with those 
who sought the proof of that Christ who spake in him, for this reason, that the Paraclete was in him: and 
as having obtained His gift of grace, and as being enriched with magnificent, honour, he says: “For this 
thing I besought the Lord thrice, that it might depart from me. And He said unto me, My grace is 
sufficient for thee; for strength is made perfect in weakness.” Again, that it was the Paraclete Himself who 
was in Paul, is indicated by our Lord Jesus Christ in the Gospel, when He says: “If ye love me, keep my 
commandments. And I will pray my Father, and He shall give you another Comforter.” In these words He 
points to the Paraclete Himself, for He speaks of “another” Comforter. And hence we have given credit to 
Paul, and have hearkened to him when he says, “Or seek ye a proof of Christ speaking in me?” and when 
he expresses himself in similar terms, of which we have already spoken above. Thus, too, he seals his 
testament for us as for his faithful heirs, and like a father he addresses us in these words in his Epistle to 
the Corinthians: “I delivered unto you first of all that which I also received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures; and that He was buried, and that He rose again the third day according 
to the Scriptures; and that He was seen of Cephas, then of the eleven apostles: after that He was seen of 
above five hundred brethren at once; of whom the greater part remain unto this present, but some are 
fallen asleep. After that He was seen of James; then of all the apostles. And last of all He was seen of me 
also, as of one born out of due time. For I am the last of the apostles.” “Therefore, whether it were I or 
they, so we preach, and so ye believed.” And again, in delivering over to his heirs that inheritance which 
he gained first himself, he says: “But I fear, lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through his 
subtilty, so your minds should be corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ. For if he that cometh 
preacheth another Christ, whom we have not preached, or if ye receive another Spirit, which we have not 
received, or another gospel, which ye have not accepted, ye might well bear with him. For I suppose that I 
did nothing less for you than the other apostles.” 


35. These things, moreover, he has said with the view of showing us that all others who may come after 
him will be false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming themselves into the apostles of Christ. And no 
marvel; for Satan himself is transformed, like an angel of light. What great thing therefore is it, if his 
ministers also be transformed into the ministers of righteousness?—whose end shall be according to their 
works. He indicates, further, what manner of men these were, and points out by whom they were being 
circumvented. And when the Galatians are minded to turn away from the Gospel, he says to them: “I 
marvel that ye are so soon removed from Him that called you unto another gospel: which is not another; 
but there be some that trouble you, and would turn you away from the Gospel of Christ. But though we, or 
an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that which has been delivered to you, let 
him be accursed.” And again he says: “To me, who am the least of all the apostles, is this grace given;” 
and,” I fill up that which was behind of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh.” And once more, in another 
place, he declares of himself that he was a minister of Christ more than all others, as though after him 
none other was to be looked for at all; for he enjoins that not even an angel from heaven is thus to be 
received. And how, then, shall we credit the professions of this Manes, who comes from Persis, and 
declares himself to be the Paraclete? By this very thing, indeed, I rather recognise in him one of those 
men who transform themselves, and of whom the Apostle Paul, that elect vessel, has given us very clear 
indication when he says: “Now in the last times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing 
spirits, and doctrines of devils; speaking lies in hypocrisy; having their conscience seared with a hot iron; 
forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, which God hath created to be received with 
thanksgiving of them which believe and know the truth. For every creature of God is good, and nothing to 
be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving.” The Spirit in the evangelist Matthew is also careful to give 
note of these words of our Lord Jesus Christ: “Take heed that no man deceive you: for many shall come in 
my name, saying, I am Christ; and shall deceive many. But if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here is 
Christ, or there; believe it not. For there shall arise false Christs, and false apostles, and false prophets, 
and shall show great signs and wonders; insomuch that, if it were possible, they shall deceive the very 
elect. Behold, I have told you before. If they shall say unto you, Behold, he is in the desert; go not forth: if 
they shall say, Behold, he is in the secret chambers; believe it not.” And yet, after all these directions, this 
man, who has neither sign nor portent of any kind to show, who has no affinity to exhibit, who never even 
had a place among the number of the disciples, who never was a follower of our departed Lord, in whose 
inheritance we rejoice,—this man, I say, although he never stood by our Lord in His weakness, and 
although he never came forward as a witness of His testament, yea rather, although he never came even 
within the acquaintance of those who ministered to Him in His sickness, and, in fine, although he obtains 


the testimony of no person whatsoever, desires us to believe this profession which he makes of being the 
Paraclete; whereas, even were you to do signs and wonders, we would still have to reckon you a false 
Christ, and a false prophet, according to the Scriptures. And therefore it is well for us to act with the 
greater caution, in accordance with the warning which the sainted apostle gives us, when, in the epistle 
which he wrote to the Colossians, he speaks in the following terms: “Continue in the faith grounded and 
rooted, and not to be moved away from the hope of the Gospel, which we have heard, and which was 
preached to every creature which is under heaven.” And again: “As ye have therefore received Christ 
Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in Him; rooted and built up in Him, and stablished in the faith, as ye have been 
taught, abounding therein with thanksgiving. Beware lest any one spoil you through philosophy and vain 
deceit, after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. For in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead.” And after all these matters have been thus carefully set forth, the blessed apostle, like a father 
speaking to his children, adds the following words, which serve as a sort of seal to his testament: “I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day; and not to me only, 
but unto all them also that love His appearing.” 


36. None of your party, O Manes, will you make a Galatian; neither will you in this fashion divert us from 
the faith of Christ. Yea, even although you were to work signs and wonders, although you were to raise 
the dead, although you were to present to us the very image of Paul himself, you would remain accursed 
still. For we have been instructed beforehand with regard to you: we have been both warned and armed 
against you by the Holy Scriptures. You are a vessel of Antichrist; and no vessel of honour, in sooth, but a 
mean and base one, used by him as any barbarian or tyrant may do, who, in attempting to make an inroad 
on a people living under the righteousness of the laws, sends some select vessel on beforehand, as it were 
destined to death, with the view of finding out the exact magnitude and character of the strength 
possessed by the legitimate king and his nation: for the man is too much afraid to make the inroad himself 
wholly at unawares, and he also lacks the daring to despatch any person belonging to his own immediate 
circle on such a task, through fear that he may sustain some harm. And so it is that your king, Antichrist, 
has despatched you in a similar character, and as it were destined to death, to us who are a people placed 
under the administration of the good and holy King. And this I do not say inconsiderately or without due 
inquiry; but from the fact that I see you perform no miracle, I hold myself entitled to entertain such 
sentiments concerning you. For we are given to understand beforehand that the devil himself is to be 
transformed into an angel of light, and that his servants are to make their appearance in similar guise, 
and that they are to work signs and wonders, insomuch that, if it were possible, the very elect should be 
deceived. But who, pray, are you then, to whose lot no such position of kinship has been assigned by your 
father Satan? For whom have you raised from the dead? What issue of blood do you ever staunch? What 
eyes of the blind do you ever anoint with clay, and thus cause them to have vision? When do you ever 
refresh a hungering multitude with a few loaves? Where do you ever walk upon the water, or who of those 
who dwell in Jerusalem has ever seen you? O Persian barbarian, you have never been able to have a 
knowledge of the language of the Greeks, or of the Egyptians, or of the Romans, or of any other nation; 
but the Chaldean tongue alone has been known to you, which verily is not a language prevalent among 
any great number of people, and you are not capable of understanding any one of another nationality 
when he speaks. Not thus is it with the Holy Spirit: God forbid; but He divides to all, and knows all kinds 
of tongues, and has understanding of all things, and is made all things to all men, so that the very 
thoughts of the heart cannot escape His cognizance. For what says the Scripture? “That every man heard 
the apostles speak in his own language through the Spirit, the Paraclete.” But why should I say more on 
this subject? Barbarian priest and crafty coadjutor of Mithras, you will only be a worshipper of the sun- 
god Mithras, who is the illuminator of places of mystic import, as you opine, and the self-conscious deity; 
that is, you will sport as his worshippers do, and you will celebrate, though with less elegance as it were, 
his mysteries. But why should I take all this so indignantly? Is it not accordant with all that is fitting, that 
you should multiply yourself like the tares, until that same mighty father of yours comes, raising the dead, 
as he will profess to do, and persecuting almost to hell itself all those who refuse to yield to his bidding, 
keeping multitudes in check by that terror of arrogance in which he entrenches himself, and employing 
threatenings against others, and making sport of them by the changing of his countenance and his 
deceitful dealing? And yet beyond that he shall proceed no further; for his folly shall be made manifest to 
all men, as was the case with Jamnes and Mambres. The judges said: As we have heard now from you, as 
Paul himself also seems to tell us, and, further, as we have learned likewise from the earlier account given 
in the Gospel, an introduction to preaching, or teaching, or evangelizing, or prophesying, is not, in this life 
at least, held out on the same terms to any person in times subsequent to the apostle’s: and if the opposite 
appears ever to be the case, the person can only be held to be a false prophet or a false Christ. Now, since 
you have alleged that the Paraclete was in Paul, and that He attested all things in him, how is it that Paul 
himself said, “We know in part, and we prophesy in part; but when that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away?” What other one did he look for, when he uttered these words? For if 
he professes himself to be looking for some perfect one, and if some one must needs come, show us who it 
is of whom he speaks; lest that word of his perchance appear to carry us back to this man, Manes, or to 
him who has sent him, that is to say, Satan, according to your affirmation. But if you admit that that which 
is perfect is yet to come, then this excludes Satan; and if you look for the coming of Satan, then that 
excludes the perfect. 


37. Archelaus said: Those sayings which are put forth by the blessed Paul were not uttered without the 


direction of God, and therefore it is certain that what he has declared to us is that we are to look for our 
Lord Jesus Christ as the perfect one, who is the only one that knows the Father, with the sole exception of 
him to whom He has chosen also to reveal Him, as I am able to demonstrate from His own words. But let 
it be observed, that it is said that when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be 
done away. Now this man (Manes) asserts that he is the perfect one. Let him show us, then, what he has 
done away with; for what is to be done away with is the ignorance which is in us. Let him therefore tell us 
what he has done away with, and what he has brought into the sphere of our knowledge. If he is able to do 
anything of this nature, let him do it now, in order that he may be believed. These very words of Paul’s, if 
one can but understand them in the full power of their meaning, will only secure entire credit to the 
statements made by me. For in that first Epistle to the Corinthians, Paul speaks in the following terms of 
the perfection that is to come: “Whether there be prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall be destroyed: for we know in part, and we prophesy 
in part; but when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done away.” Observe 
now what virtue that which is perfect possesses in itself, and of what order that perfection is. And let this 
man, then, tell us what prophecy of the Jews or Hebrews he has done away with; or what tongues he has 
caused to cease, whether of the Greeks or of others who worship idols; or what alien dogmas he has 
destroyed, whether of a Valentinian, or a Marcion, or a Tatian, or a Sabellius, or any others of those who 
have constructed for themselves their peculiar systems of knowledge. Let him tell us which of all these he 
has already done away with, or when he is yet to do away with any one of them, in this character of the 
perfect one. Perchance he seeks some sort of truce—does he? But not thus inconsiderable, not thus 
obscure and ignoble, will be the manner of the advent of Him who is the truly perfect one, that is to say, 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Nay, but as a king, when he draws near to his city, does first of all send on before 
him his life-guardsmen, his ensigns and standards and banners, his generals and chiefs and prefects, and 
then forthwith all objects are roused and excited in different fashions, while some become inspired with 
terror and others with exultation at the prospect of the king’s advent; so also my Lord Jesus Christ, who is 
the truly perfect one, at His coming will first send on before Him His glory, and the consecrated heralds of 
an unstained and untainted kingdom: and then the universal creation will be moved and perturbed, 
uttering prayers and supplications, until He delivers it from its bondage. And it must needs be that the 
race of man shall then be in fear and in vehement agitation on account of the many offences it has 
committed. Then the righteous alone will rejoice, as they look for the things which have been promised 
them; and the subsistence of the affairs of this world will no longer be maintained, but all things shall be 
destroyed: and whether they be prophecies or the books of prophets, they shall fail; whether they be the 
tongues of the whole race, they shall cease; for men will no longer need to feel anxiety or to think 
solicitously about those things which are necessary for life; whether it be knowledge, by what teachers 
soever it be possessed, it shall also be destroyed: for none of all these things will be able to endure the 
advent of that mighty King. For just as a little spark, if taken and put up against the splendour of the sun, 
at once perishes from the view, so the whole creation, all prophecy, all knowledge, all tongues, as we have 
said above, shall be destroyed. But since the capacities of common human nature are all insufficient to set 
forth in a few words, and these so weak and so extremely poor, the coming of this heavenly King,—so 
much so, indeed, that perchance it should be the privilege only of the saintly and the highly worthy to 
attempt any statement on such a subject,—it may yet be enough for me to be able to say that I have 
advanced what I have now advanced on that theme on the ground of simple necessity,—compelled, as I 
have been, to do thus much by this person’s importunity, and simply with the view of showing you what 
kind of character he is. 


38. And, in good truth, I hold Marcion, and Valentinian, and Basilides, and other heretics, to be sainted 
men when compared with this person. For they did display a certain kind of intellect, and they did, indeed, 
think themselves capable of understanding all Scripture, and did thus constitute themselves leaders for 
those who were willing to listen to them. But notwithstanding this, not one of these dared to proclaim 
himself to be either God, or Christ, or the Paraclete, as this fellow has done, who is ever disputing, on 
some occasions about the ages, and on others about the sun, and how these objects were made, as though 
he were superior to them himself; for every person who offers an exposition of the method in which any 
object has been made, puts himself forward as superior to and older than the subject of his discussion. 
But who may venture to speak of the substance of God, unless, it may be, our Lord Jesus Christ alone? 
And, indeed, I do not make this statement on the bare authority of my own words, but I confirm it by the 
authority of that Scripture which has been our instructor. For the apostle addresses the following words to 
us: “That ye may be lights in this world, holding the word of life for my glory against the day of Christ, 
seeing that I have not run in vain, neither laboured in vain.” We ought to understand what is the force and 
meaning of this saying; for the word may suit the leader, but the effectual work suits the king. And 
accordingly, as one who looks for the arrival of his king, strives to be able to present all who are under his 
charge as obedient, and ready, and estimable, and lovely, and faithful, and not less also as blameless, and 
abounding in all that is good, so that he may himself get commendation from the king, and be deemed by 
him to be worthy of greater honours, as having rightly governed the province which was entrusted to his 
administration; so also does the blessed Paul give us to understand our position when he uses these 
words: “That ye may be as lights in this world, holding the word of life for my glory against the day of 
Christ.” For the meaning of this saying is, that our Lord Jesus Christ, when He comes, will see that his 
doctrine has proved profitable in us, and that, finding that he, the apostle, has not run in vain, neither 
laboured in vain, He will bestow on him the crown of recompense. And again, in the same epistle, he also 
warns us not to mind earthly things, and tells us that we ought to have our conversation in heaven; from 


which also we look for the Saviour, our Lord Jesus Christ. And as the knowledge of the date of the last day 
is no secure position for us, he has given us, to that effect, a declaration on the subject in the epistle 
which he wrote to the Thessalonians, thus: “But of the times and the seasons, brethren, ye have no need 
that I write unto you; for yourselves know perfectly that the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the 
night.” How, then, does this man stand up and try to persuade us to emigrate his opinions, importuning 
every individual whom he meets to become a Manichaean, and going about and creeping into houses, and 
endeavouring to deceive minds laden with sins? But we do not hold such sentiments. Nay, rather, we 
should be disposed to present the things themselves before you all, and bring them into comparison, if it 
please you, with what we know of the perfect Paraclete. For you observe that sometimes he uses the 
interrogative style, and sometimes the deprecatory. But in the Gospel of our Saviour it is written that 
those who stand on the left hand of the King will say: “Lord, when saw we Thee an hungered, or athirst, or 
naked, or a stranger, or in prison, and did not minister unto Thee?” Thus they will implore Him to be 
indulgent with them. But what reply is that righteous Judge and King represented as making to them? 
“Depart from me into everlasting fire, ye workers of iniquity.” He casts them into everlasting fire, 
although they cease not to direct their entreaties to Him. Do you see, then, O Manes, what manner of 
event that advent of the perfect King is destined to be? Do you not perceive that it will not be such a 
perfection, or consummation, as you allege? But if the great day of judgment is to be looked for after that 
King, surely this man is greatly inferior to Him. But if he is inferior, he cannot be perfect. And if he is not 
to be perfect, it is not of him that the apostle speaks. But if it is not of him that the apostle speaks, while 
he still makes the mendacious statement that it is of himself that the said word of the apostle was spoken, 
then surely he is to be judged a false prophet. Much more, too, might be said to the same effect. But if we 
were to think of going over in detail all that might thus be adduced, time would fail us for the 
accomplishment of so large a task. Hence I have deemed it abundantly sufficient thus to have brought 
under your notice only a few things out of many, leaving the yet remaining portions of such a discussion to 
those who have the inclination to go through with them. 


39. On hearing these matters, those who were present gave great glory to God, and ascribed to Him such 
praise as it is meet for Him to receive. And on Archelaus himself they bestowed many tokens of honour. 
Then Marcellus rose up; and casting off his cloak, he threw his arms round Archelaus, and kissed him, and 
embraced him, and clung to him. Then, too, the children who had chanced to gather about the place 
began and set the example of pelting Manes and driving him off; and the rest of the crowd followed them, 
and moved excitedly about, with the intention of compelling Manes to take to flight. But when Archelaus 
observed this, he raised his voice like a trumpet above the din, in his anxiety to restrain the multitude, 
and addressed them thus: “Stop, my beloved brethren, lest mayhap we be found to have the guilt of blood 
on us at the day of judgment; for it is written of men like this, that there must be also heresies among you, 
that they which are approved may be made manifest among you.’“ And when he had uttered these words, 
the crowds of people were quieted again.—Now, because it was the pleasure of Marcellus that this 
disputation should have a place given it, and that it should also be described, I could not gainsay his wish, 
but trusted to the kind consideration of the readers, believing that they would pardon me if my discourse 
should sound somewhat inartistic or boorish: for the great thing which we have had in view has been, that 
the means of knowing what took place on this occasion should not fail to be brought within the reach of all 
who desired to understand the subject. Thereafter, it must be added, when Manes had once taken to 
flight, he made his appearance nowhere there again. His attendant Turbo, however, was handed over by 
Marcellus to Archelaus; and on Archelaus ordaining him as a deacon, he remained in the suite of 
Marcellus. But Manes in his flight came to a certain village which was at a considerable distance from the 
city, and bore the name of Diodorus. Now in that place there was also a presbyter whose name likewise 
was Diodorus, a man of quiet and gentle disposition, and well reputed both for his faith and for the 
excellence of his general character. Now when, on a certain day, Manes had gathered a crowd of auditors 
around him, and was haranguing them, and putting before the people who were present certain 
outlandish assertions altogether foreign to the tradition of the fathers, and in no way apprehending any 
opposition that might be made to him on the part of any of these, Diodorus perceived that he was 
producing some effect by his wickedness, and resolved then to send to Archelaus a letter couched in the 
following terms:— 


Diodorus sends greeting to Bishop Archelaus, 


40. I wish you to know, most pious father, that in these days there has arrived in our parts a certain 
person named Manes, who gives out that he is to complete the doctrine of the New Testament. And in the 
statements which he has made there have been some things, indeed, which may harmonize with our faith; 
but there have been also certain affirmations of his which seem very far removed from what has come 
down to us by the tradition of our fathers. For he has interpreted some doctrines in a strange fashion, 
imposing on them certain notions of his own, which have appeared to me to be altogether foreign and 
opposed to the faith. On the ground of these facts I have now been induced to write this letter to you, 
knowing the completeness and fulness of your intelligence in doctrine, and being assured that none of 
these things can escape your cognizance. Accordingly, I have also indulged the confident hope that you 
cannot be kept back by any grudge from explaining these matters to us. As to myself, indeed, it is not 
possible that I shall be drawn away into any novel doctrine; nevertheless, in behalf of all the less 
instructed, I have been led to ask a word with your authority. For, in truth, the man shows himself to be a 
person of extraordinary force of character, both in speech and in action; and indeed his very aspect and 


attire also bear that out. But I shall here write down for your information some few points which I have 
been able to retain in my memory out of all the topics which have been expounded by him: for I know that 
even by these few you will have an idea of the rest. You well understand, no doubt, that those who seek to 
set up any new dogma have the habit of very readily perverting into a conformity with their own notions 
any proofs they desire to take from the Scriptures. In anticipation, however, of this, the apostolic word 
marks out the case thus: “If any one preach any other gospel unto you than that which you have received, 
let him be accursed.” And consequently, in addition to what has been once committed to us by the 
apostles, a disciple of Christ ought to receive nothing new as doctrine. But not to make what I have got to 
say too long, I return to the subject directly in view. This man then maintained that the law of Moses, to 
speak shortly, does not proceed from the good God, but from the prince of evil; and that it has no kinship 
with the new law of Christ, but is contrary and hostile to it, the one being the direct antagonist of the 
other. When I heard such a sentiment propounded, I repeated to the people that sentence of the Gospel in 
which our Lord Jesus Christ said of Himself: “I am not come to destroy the law, but to fulfil it.” The man, 
however, averred that He did not utter this saying at all; for he held that when we find that He did 
abrogate that same law, we are bound to give heed, above all other considerations, to the thing which He 
actually did. Then he began to cite a great variety of passages from the law, and also many from the 
Gospel and from the Apostle Paul, which have the appearance of contradicting each other. All this he gave 
forth at the same time with perfect confidence, and without any hesitation or fear; so that I verily believe 
he has that serpent as his helper, who is ever our adversary. Well, he declared that there in the law God 
said, “I make the rich man and the poor man;” while here in the Gospel Jesus called the poor blessed, and 
added, that no man could be His disciple unless he gave up all that he had. Again, he maintained that 
there Moses took silver and gold from the Egyptians when the people fled out of Egypt; whereas Jesus 
delivered the precept that we should lust after nothing belonging to our neighbour. Then he affirmed that 
Moses had provided in the law, that an eye should be given in penalty for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; 
but that our Lord bade us offer the other cheek also to him who smote the one. He told us, too, that there 
Moses commanded the man to be punished and stoned who did any work on the Sabbath, and who failed 
to continue in all things that were written in the law, as in fact was done to that person who, yet being 
ignorant, had gathered a bundle of sticks on the Sabbath-day; whereas Jesus cured a cripple on the 
Sabbath, and ordered him then also to take up his bed. And further, He did not restrain His disciples from 
plucking the ears of corn and rubbing them with their hands on the Sabbath-day, which yet was a thing 
which it was unlawful to do on the Sabbaths. And why should I mention other instances? For with many 
different assertions of a similar nature these dogmas of his were propounded with the utmost energy and 
the most fervid zeal. Thus, too, on the authority of an apostle, he endeavoured to establish the position 
that the law of Moses is the law of death, and that the law of Jesus, on the contrary, is the law of life. For 
he based that assertion on the passage which runs thus: “In which also may God make us able ministers of 
the New Testament; not of the letter, but of the spirit: for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. But if 
the ministration of death, engraven in letters on the stones, was made in glory, so that the children of 
Israel could not stedfastly behold the face of Moses for the glory of his countenance; which glory was to 
be done away; how shall not the ministration of the Spirit be rather glorious? For if the ministration of 
condemnation be glory, much more doth the ministration of righteousness exceed in glory. For even that 
which was made glorious had no glory in this respect, by reason of the glory that excelleth. For if that 
which shall be done away is glorious, much more that which remaineth is glorious.” And this passage, as 
you are also well aware, occurs in the second Epistle to the Corinthians. Besides, he added to this another 
passage out of the first epistle, on which he based his affirmation that the disciples of the Old Testament 
were earthly and natural; and in accordance with this, that flesh and blood could not possess the kingdom 
of God. He also maintained that Paul himself spoke in his own proper person when he said: “If I build 
again the things which I destroyed, I make myself a transgressor.” Further, he averred that the same 
apostle made this statement most obviously on the subject of the resurrection of the flesh, when he also 
said that “he is not a Jew who is one outwardly, neither is that circumcision which is outward in the flesh,” 
and that according to the letter the law has in it no advantage. And again he adduced the statement, that 
“Abraham has glory, but not before God;” and that “by the law there comes only the knowledge of sin.” 
And many other things did he introduce, with the view of detracting from the honour of the law, on the 
ground that the law itself is sin; by which statements the simpler people were somewhat influenced, as he 
continued to bring them forward; and in accordance with all this, he also made use of the affirmation, that 
“the law and the prophets were until John.” He declared, however, that John preached the true kingdom of 
heaven; for verily he held, that by the cutting off of his head it was signified that all who went before him, 
and who had precedence over him, were to be cut off, and that what was to come after him was alone to 
be maintained. With reference to all these things, therefore, O most pious Archelaus, send us back a short 
reply in writing: for I have heard that you have studied such matters in no ordinary degree; and that 
capacity which you possess is God’s gift, inasmuch as God bestows these gifts upon those who are worthy 
of them, and who are His friends, and who show themselves allied to Him in community of purpose and 
life. For it is our part to prepare ourselves, and to approach the gracious and liberal mind, and forthwith 
we receive from it the most bountiful gifts. Accordingly, since the learning which I possess for the 
discussion of themes like these does not meet the requirements of my desire and purpose, for I confess 
myself to be an unlearned man, I have sent to you, as I have already said more than once, in the hope of 
obtaining from your hand the amplest solution to this question. May it be well with you, incomparable and 
honourable father! 


41. On receiving this epistle, Archelaus was astonished at the man’s boldness. But in the meantime, as the 


case called for the transmission of a speedy reply, he immediately sent off a letter with reference to the 
statements made by Diodorus. That epistle ran in the following terms:— 


Archelaus sends greeting to the presbyter Diodorus, his honourable son. 


The receipt of your letter has rejoiced me exceedingly, my dearly beloved friend. I have been given to 
understand, moreover, that this man, who made his way to me before these days, and sought to introduce 
a novel kind of knowledge here, different from what is apostolic and ecclesiastical, has also come to you. 
To that person, indeed, I gave no place: for presently, when we held a disputation together, he was 
confuted. And I could wish now to transcribe for your behoof all the arguments of which I made use on 
that occasion, so that by means of these you might get an idea of what that man’s faith is. But as that 
could be done only with leisure at my disposal, I have deemed it requisite, in view of the immediate 
exigency, to write a short reply to you with reference to what you have written me on the subject of the 
statements advanced by him. I understand, then, that his chief effort was directed to prove that the law of 
Moses is not consonant with the law of Christ; and this position he attempted to found on the authority of 
our Scriptures. Well, on the other hand, not only did we establish the law of Moses, and all things which 
are written in it, by the same Scripture; but we also proved that the whole Old Testament agrees with the 
New Testament, and is in perfect harmony with the same, and that they form really one texture, just as a 
person may see one and the same robe made up of weft and warp together. For the truth is simply this, 
that just as we trace the purple in a robe, so, if we may thus express it, we can discern the New Testament 
in the texture of the Old Testament; for we see the glory of the Lord mirrored in the same. We are not 
therefore to cast aside the mirror, seeing that it shows us the genuine image of the things themselves, 
faithfully and truly; but, on the contrary, we ought to honour it all the more. Think you, indeed, that the 
boy who is brought by his paedagogue to the teachers of learning when he is yet a very little fellow, ought 
to hold that paedagogue in no honour after he has grown up to manhood, simply because he needs his 
services no longer, but can make his course without any assistance from that attendant to the schools, and 
quickly find his way to the lecture-rooms? Or, to take another instance, would it be right for the child who 
has been nourished on milk at first, after he has grown to be capable of receiving stronger meats, then 
injuriously to spurn the breasts of his nurse, and conceive a horror of them? Nay, rather he should honour 
and cherish them, and confess himself a debtor to their good services. We may also make use, if it please 
you, of another illustration. A certain man on one occasion having noticed an infant exposed on the 
ground and already suffering excessively, picked it up, and undertook to rear it in his own house until it 
should reach the age of youth, and sustained all the toils and anxieties which are wont to fall to the lot of 
those who have to bring up children. After a time, however, it happened that he who was the child’s 
natural father came seeking the boy, and found him with this person who had brought him up. What ought 
this boy to do on learning that this is his real father? For I speak, of course, of a boy of the right type. 
Would he not see to it, that he who had brought him up should be recompensed with liberal gifts; and 
would he not then follow his natural father, having his proper inheritance in view Even so, then, I think we 
must suppose that that distinguished servant of God, Moses, in a manner something like this, found a 
people afflicted by the Egyptians; and he took this people to himself, and nurtured them in the desert like 
a father, and instructed them like a teacher, and ruled them as a magistrate. This people he also preserved 
against the coming of him whose people they were. And after a considerable period the father did come, 
and did receive, his sheep. Now will not that guardian be honoured in all things by him to whom he 
delivered that flock; and will he not be glorified by those who have been preserved by him? Who, then, 
can be so senseless, my dearly beloved Diodorus, as to say that those are aliens to each other who have 
been allied with each other, who have prophesied in turn for each other, and who have shown signs and 
wonders which are equal and similar, the one to the other, and of like nature with each other; or rather, to 
speak in truth, which belong wholly to the same stock the one with the other? For, indeed, Moses first said 
to the people: “A Prophet will the Lord our God raise up unto you, like unto me.” And Jesus afterwards 
said: “For Moses spake of me.” You see how these twain give the right hand to each other, although the 
one was the prophet and the other was the beloved Son, and although in the one we are to recognise the 
faithful servant, but in the other the Lord Himself. Now, on the other hand, I might refer to the fact, that 
one who of old was minded to make his way to the schools without the paedagogue was not taken in by 
the master. For the master said: “I will not receive him unless he accepts the paedagogue.” And who the 
person is, who is spoken of under that figure, I shall briefly explain. There was a certain rich man, who 
lived after the manner of the Gentiles, and passed his time in great luxury every day; and there was also 
another man, a poor man, who was his neighbour, and who was unable to procure even his daily bread. It 
happened that both these men departed this life, that they both descended into the grave, and that the 
poor man was conveyed into the place of rest, and so forth, as is known to you. But, furthermore, that rich 
man had also five brothers, living as he too had lived, and disturbed by no doubt as to lessons which they 
had learned at home from such a master. The rich man then entreated that these should be instructed in 
the superior doctrine together and at once. But Abraham, knowing that they still stood in need of the 
paedagogue, said to him: “They have Moses and the prophets.” For if they received not these, so as to 
have their course directed by him, i.e., Moses, as by a paedagogue, they would not be capable of 
accepting the doctrine of the superior master. 


42. But I shall also offer, to the best of my ability, some expositions of the other words referred to; that is 
to say, I shall show that Jesus neither said nor did aught that was contrary to Moses. And first, as to the 
word, “An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,”—that is the expression of justice. And as to His 


injunction, that a man, when struck on the one cheek, should offer the other also, that is the expression of 
goodness. Well, then, are justice and goodness opposed to each other? Far from it! There has only been an 
advance from simple justice to positive goodness. And again, we have the saying, “The workman is worthy 
of his hire.” But if a person seeks to practise any fraud therein, it is surely most just that what he has got 
possession of by fraud should be required of him, most especially when the hire is large. Now this I say, 
that when the Egyptians afflicted the children of Israel by the taskmasters who were set over them in the 
process of making bricks, Moses required and exacted the whole at once, with penalties, within one 
moment of time. But is this, then, to be called iniquity? Far from it! Surely it is the abstinence of 
goodness, indeed, when one makes but a moderate use of what is really necessary, and gives up all that 
goes beyond that. Let us look, again, at the fact that in the Old Testament we find the words, “I make the 
rich man and the poor man,” whereas Jesus calls the poor blessed. Well, in that saying Jesus did not refer 
to those who are poor simply in worldly substance, but to those who are poor in spirit, that is to say, who 
are not inflamed with pride, but have the gentle and lowly dispositions of humility, not thinking of 
themselves more than they ought to think. This question, however, is one which our adversary has not 
propounded correctly. For here I perceive that Jesus also looks on willingly at the gifts of the rich men, 
when they are put into the treasury. All too little, at the same time, is it if gifts are cast into the treasury 
by the rich alone; and so there are the two mites of the poor widow which are also received with gladness; 
and in that offering verily something is exhibited that goes beyond what Moses prescribed on the subject 
of the receipt of moneys. For he received gifts from those who had; but Jesus receives them even from 
those who have not. But this man says, further, that it is written, that “except a man shall forsake all that 
he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” Well, I observe again, that the centurion, a man exceedingly wealthy 
and well dowered with worldly influence, possessed a faith surpassing that of all Israel; so that, even if 
there was any one who had forsaken all, that man was surpassed in faith by this centurion. But some one 
may now reason with us thus: It is not a good thing, consequently, to give up riches. Well, I reply that it is 
a good thing for those who are capable of it; but, at the same time, to employ riches for the work of 
righteousness and mercy, is a thing as acceptable as though one were to give up the whole at once. Again, 
as to the assertion that the Sabbath has been abolished, we deny that He has abolished it plainly; for He 
was Himself also Lord of the Sabbath. And this, the law’s relation to the Sabbath, was like the servant 
who has charge of the bridegroom’s chamber, and who prepares the same with all carefulness, and does 
not suffer it to be disturbed or touched by any stranger, but keeps it intact against the time of the 
bridegroom’s arrival; so that when he is come, the same may be used as it pleases himself, or as it is 
granted to those to use it whom he has bidden enter along with him. And the Lord Jesus Christ Himself 
gave His testimony to what we affirm, when He said with His heavenly voice, “Can ye make the children 
of the bride-chamber fast so long as the bridegroom is with them?” And again, He did not actually reject 
circumcision; but we should rather say that He received in Himself and in our stead the cause of 
circumcision, relieving us by what He Himself endured, and not permitting us to have to suffer any pain to 
no purpose. For what, indeed, can it profit a man to circumcise himself, if nevertheless he cherishes the 
worst of thoughts against his neighbour? He desired, accordingly, rather to open up to us the ways of the 
fullest life by a brief path, lest perchance, after we had traversed lengthened courses of our own, we 
should find our day prematurely closing upon us in night, and lest, while outwardly indeed we might 
appear splendid to men’s view, we should inwardly be comparable only to ravening wolves, or be likened 
to whited sepulchres. For far above any person of that type of character is to be placed the man who, 
although clad only in squalid and threadbare attire, keeps no evil hidden in his heart against his 
neighbour. For it is only the circumcision of the heart that brings salvation; and that merely carnal 
circumcision can be of no advantage to men, unless they happen also to be fortified with the spiritual 
circumcision. Listen also to what Scripture has to say on this subject: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” What need, therefore, is there for me to labour and suffer, seeing that I have been 
made acquainted with the compendious way of life, and know that it shall be mine if only I can be pure in 
heart? And that is quite in accordance with the truth which we have learned now, to wit, that if one 
prevails in the keeping of the two commandments, he fulfils the whole law and the prophets. Moreover 
Paul, the chief of the apostles, after all these sayings, gives us yet clearer instruction on the subject, when 
he says, “Or seek ye a proof of that Christ who speaketh in me?” What have I then to do with 
circumcision, seeing that I may be justified in uncircumcision? For it is written: “Is any man circumcised? 
let him not become uncircumcised. Or is any in uncircumcision? let him not be circumcised. For neither of 
these is anything, but only the keeping of the commandments of God.” Consequently, as circumcision is 
incompetent to save any, it is not greatly to be required, especially when we see that if a man has been 
called in uncircumcision, and wishes then to be circumcised, he is made forthwith a transgressor of the 
law. For if I am circumcised, I also fulfil the commandments of the law with the view of being in a position 
to be saved; but if I am uncircumcised, and remain in uncircumcision, much more in keeping the 
commandments shall I have life. For I have received the circumcision of the heart, in the spirit, and not 
that of the letter in the mere ink, in which former there is praise, not of men, but of God. Wherefore let no 
charge of this kind be brought against me. For just as the man of wealth, who possesses great treasures of 
gold and silver, so that he gets everything which is necessary for the uses of his house made of these 
precious metals, has no need to display any vessel of earthenware in anything belonging to his family and 
yet it does follow from this circumstance that the productions of the potter, or the art of making vessels of 
pottery, are to be held in abhorrence by him; so also I, who have been made rich by the grace of God, and 
who have obtained the circumcision of the heart, cannot by any means stand in need of that most 
profitless fleshly circumcision, and yet, for all that, it does not follow that I should call it evil. Far be it 


from me to do so! If, however, any one desires to receive still more exact instruction on these matters, he 
will find them discussed with the greatest fulness in the apostle’s first epistle. 


43. I shall speak now with the utmost brevity of the veil of Moses and the ministration of death. For I do 
not think that these things at least can introduce very much to the disparagement of the law. The text in 
question, then, proceeds thus: “But if the ministration of death, engraven in letters on the stones, was 
made in glory, so that the children of Israel could not stedfastly behold the face of Moses for the glory of 
his countenance; which glory was to be done away;” and so on. Well, this passage at any rate 
acknowledges the existence of a glory on the countenance of Moses, and that surely is a fact favourable to 
our position. And even although it is to be done away, and although there is a veil in the reading of the 
same, that does not annoy me or disturb me, provided there be glory in it still. Neither is it the case, that 
whatever is to be done away is reduced thereby under all manner of circumstances to a condition of 
dishonour. For when the Scripture speaks of glory, it shows us also that it had cognizance of differences in 
glory. Thus it says: “There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory of the 
stars: for one star differeth from another star in glory.” Although, then, the sun has a greater glory than 
the moon, it does not follow that the moon is thereby reduced to a condition of dishonour. And even thus, 
too, although my Lord Jesus Christ excelleth Moses in glory, as the lord excelleth the servant, it does not 
follow from this that the glory of Moses is to be scorned. For in this way, too, we are able to satisfy our 
hearers, as the nature of the word itself carries the conviction with it in that we affirm what we allege on 
the authority of the Scriptures themselves, or verily make the proof of our statements all the clearer also 
by illustrations taken from them. Thus, although a person kindles a lamp in the night-time, after the sun 
has once risen he has no further need of the paltry light of his lamp, on account of that effulgence of the 
sun which sends forth its rays all the world over; and yet, for all that, the man does not throw his lamp 
contemptuously away, as if it were something absolutely antagonistic to the sun; but rather, when he has 
once found out its use, he will keep it with all the greater carefulness. Precisely in this way, then, the law 
of Moses served as a sort of guardian to the people, like the lamp, until the true Sun, who is our Saviour, 
should arise, even as the apostle also says to us: “And Christ shall give thee light.” We must look, however, 
to what is said further on: “Their minds were blinded: for until this day remaineth the same veil in the 
reading of the Old Testament; it is untaken away, because it is done away in Christ. For even unto this day, 
when Moses is read, the veil is upon their heart. Nevertheless, when it shall turn to the Lord, the veil shall 
be taken away. Now the Lord is that Spirit.” What, then, is meant by this? Is Moses present with us even 
unto this day? Is it the case that he has never slept, that he has never gone to his rest, that he has never 
departed this life? How is it that this phrase “unto this day” is used here? Well, only mark the veil, which 
is placed, where he says it is placed, on their hearts in their reading. This, therefore, is the word of 
censure upon the children of Israel, because they read Moses and yet do not understand him, and refuse 
to turn to the Lord; for it is He that was prophesied of by Moses as about to come. This, then, is the veil 
which was placed upon the face of Moses, and this also is his testament; for he says in the law: “A prince 
shall not be wanting from Judah, nor a leader from his thighs, until He come whose he is; and He will be 
the expectation of the nations: who shall bind His foal unto the vine, and His ass’s colt unto the choice 
vine; He shall wash His garments in wine, and His clothes in the blood of grapes; His eyes shall be 
suffused with wine, and His teeth white with milk;” and so on. Moreover, he indicated who He was, and 
whence He was to come. For he said: “The Lord God will raise up unto you a Prophet from among your 
brethren, like unto me: unto Him hearken ye.” Now it is plain that this cannot be understood to have been 
said of Jesus the son of Nun. For there is nothing of this circumcision found in him. After him, too, there 
have still been kings from Judah; and consequently this prophecy is far from being applicable to him. And 
this is the veil which is on Moses; for it was not, as some among the unlearned perhaps fancy, any piece of 
linen cloth, or any skin that covered his face. But the apostle also takes care to make this plain to us, 
when he tells us that the veil is put on in the reading of the Old Testament, inasmuch as they who are 
called Israel from olden time still look for the coming of Christ, and perceive not that the princes have 
been wanting from Judah, and the leaders from his thighs; as even at present we see them in subjection to 
kings and princes, and paying tribute to these, without having any power left to them either of judgment 
or of punishment, such as Judah certainly had, for after he had condemned Thamar, he was able also to 
justify her. “But you will also see your life hang (in doubt) before your eyes.” 


44. Now this word also has the veil. For up to the time of Herod they did appear to retain a kingdom in 
some sort; and it was by Augustus that the first enrolment took place among them, and that they began to 
pay tribute, and to be rated. Now it was also from the time when our Lord Jesus Christ began to be 
prophesied of and looked for that there began to be princes from Judah and leaders of the people; and 
these, again, failed just at the approach of His advent. If, then, the veil is taken away which is put on in 
that reading of theirs, they will understand the true virtue of the circumcision; and they will also discover 
that the generation of Him whom we preach, and His cross, and all the things that have happened in the 
history of our Lord, are those very matters which had been predicted of that Prophet. And I could wish, 
indeed, to examine every such passage of Scripture by itself, and to point out its import, as it is meet that 
it should be understood. But as it is another subject that is now urgent, these passages shall be discussed 
by us at some season of leisure. For at present, what I have already said may be sufficient for the purpose 
of showing, that it is not without reason that the veil is (said to be) put upon the heart of certain persons 
in the reading of the Old Testament. But those who turn to the Lord shall have the veil taken away from 
them. What precise force all these things, however, may possess, I leave to the apprehension of those who 
have sound intelligence. Let us come now again to that word of Moses, in which he says: “The Lord your 


God shall raise up a Prophet unto you, of your brethren, like unto me.” In this saying I perceive a great 
prophecy delivered by the servant Moses, as by one cognizant that He who is to come is indeed to be 
possessed of greater authority than himself, and nevertheless is to suffer like things with him, and to show 
like signs and wonders. For there, Moses after his birth was placed by his mother in an ark, and exposed 
beside the banks of the river; here, our Lord Jesus Christ, after His birth by Mary His mother, was sent off 
in flight into Egypt through the instrumentality of an angel. There, Moses led forth his people from the 
midst of the Egyptians, and saved them; and here, Jesus, leading forth His people from the midst of the 
Pharisees, transferred them to an eternal salvation. There, Moses sought bread by prayer, and received it 
from heaven, in order that he might feed the people with it in the wilderness; here, my Lord Jesus by His 
own power Satisfied with five loaves five thousand men in the wilderness. There, Moses when he was tried 
was set upon the mountain and fasted forty days; and here, my Lord Jesus was led by the Spirit into the 
wilderness when He was tempted of the devil, and fasted in like manner forty days. There, before the 
sight of Moses, all the first-born of the Egyptians perished on account of the treachery of Pharaoh; and 
here, at the time of the birth of Jesus, every male among the Jews suddenly perished by reason of the 
treachery of Herod. There, Moses prayed that Pharaoh and his people might be spared the plagues; and 
here, our Lord Jesus prayed that the Pharisees might be pardoned, when He said, “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” There, the countenance of Moses shone with the glory of the Lord, so 
that the children of Israel could not stedfastly look upon his face, on account of the glory of his 
countenance; and here, the Lord Jesus Christ shone like the sun, and His disciples were not able to look 
upon His face by reason of the glory of His countenance and the intense splendour of the light. There, 
Moses smote down with the sword those who had set up the calf; and here, the Lord Jesus said, “I came to 
send a sword upon the earth, and to set a man at variance with his neighbour,” and so on. There, Moses 
went without fear into the darkness of the clouds that carry water; and here, the Lord Jesus walked with 
all power upon the waters. There, Moses gave his commands to the sea; and here, the Lord Jesus, when 
he was on the sea, rose and gave His commands to the winds and the sea. There, Moses, when he was 
assailed, stretched forth his hands and fought against Amalek; and here, the Lord Jesus, when we were 
assailed and were perishing by the violence of that erring spirit who works now in the just, stretched forth 
His hands upon the cross, and gave us salvation. But there are indeed many other matters of this kind 
which I must pass by, my dearly beloved Diodorus, as I am in haste to send you this little book with all 
convenient speed; and these omissions of mine you will be able yourself to supply very easily by your own 
intelligence. Write me, however, an account of all that this servant of the adversary’s cause may do 
hereafter. May the Omnipotent God preserve you whole in soul and in spirit! 


45. On receipt of this letter, Diodorus made himself master of its contents, and then entered the lists 
against Manes. This he did too with such spirit, that he was commended greatly by all for the careful and 
satisfactory demonstration which he gave of the fact that there is a mutual relationship between the two 
testaments, and also between the two laws. Discovering also more arguments for himself he was able to 
bring forward many points of great pertinency and power against the man, and in defence of the truth. He 
also reasoned in a conclusive manner against his opponent on verbal grounds. For example, he argued 
with him in the following manner:—Did you say that the testaments are two? Well, then, say either that 
there are two old testaments, or that there are two new testaments. For you assert that there are two 
unbegottens belonging to the same time, or rather eternity: and if there are in this way two, there should 
be either two old testaments or two new testaments. If, however, you do not allow this, but affirm, on the 
contrary, that there is one old testament and that there is also another new testament, that will only prove 
again that there is but one author for both; and the very sequence will show that the Old Testament 
belongs to Him to whom also the New Testament pertains. We may illustrate this by the case of a man 
who says to some other individual, Lease me your old house. For by such a mode of address does he not 
pronounce the man to be also the owner of a new house? Or, on the other hand, if he says to him, Show 
me your new house; does he not by that very word designate him also as the possessor of an old house? 
Then, again, this also is to be considered, that since there are two beings, having an unbegotten nature, it 
is also necessary from that to suppose each of them to have (what must be called) an old testament, and 
thus there will appear to be two old testaments; if indeed you affirm that both these beings are ancient, 
and both indeed without a beginning. But I have not learned doctrine like that; neither do the Scriptures 
contain it. You, however, who allege that the law of Moses comes from the prince of evil, and not from the 
good God, tell me who those were who withstood Moses to the face—I mean Jamnes and Mambres? For, 
every object that withstands, withstands not itself, but some other one, either better or worse; as Paul also 
gives us to understand when he writes in the following terms in his second Epistle to Timothy: “As Jamnes 
and Mambres withstood Moses, so have these also resisted the truth: men of corrupt mind, reprobate 
concerning the faith. But they shall proceed no further: for their folly is manifest unto all men, as theirs 
also was.” Do you observe how he compares Jamnes and Mambres to men of corrupt mind, and reprobate 
concerning the faith; while he likens Moses, on the other hand, to the truth? But the holy John, the 
greatest of the evangelists, also tells us of the giving and diffusing of grace for grace; for he indicates, 
indeed, that we have received the law of Moses out of the fulness of Christ, and he means that for that one 
grace this other grace has been made perfect in us through Jesus Christ. It was also to show this to be the 
case that our Lord Jesus Christ Himself spake in these terms: “Do not think that I will accuse you to the 
Father: there is one that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye hope. For had ye believed Moses, ye 
would indeed have believed me: for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe 
my words?” And besides all these words, there are still many other passages that might be adduced both 
from the Apostle Paul and from the Gospels, by which we are able to prove that the old law belongs to no 


other one than that Lord to whom also the new testament appertains, and which it would suit us very well 
to set forth, and to make use of in a satisfactory manner. Now, however, the evening prevents us from 
doing so; for the day is drawing to its close, and it is right that we should now bring our disputation to an 
end. But an opportunity will be given you to-morrow to put questions to us on any points you are pleased 
to take up. And after these words they went their way. 


46. Next morning, however, Archelaus suddenly made his appearance at this residence in which Diodorus 
was staying, before any one was yet stirring abroad. Manes accordingly, all unconscious of the fact that 
Archelaus was now on the spot again, challenged Diodorus publicly to engage in a disputation with him; 
his intention being to crush him with a verbal display, because he perceived that he was a man of a simple 
nature, and not very deeply learned in questions concerning the Scriptures. For he had now had a taste of 
the doctrine of Archelaus. When, therefore, the multitudes had again collected in the place usually set 
apart for the disputation, and when Manes had just begun to reason, all on a sudden Archelaus appeared 
among them, and embraced Diodorus, and saluted him with an holy kiss. Then truly were Diodorus, and 
all those who were present, filled with wonder at the dispensation of divine providence which thus 
provided that Archelaus should arrive among them at the very time when the question was just raised; for 
in reality, as must be confessed, Diodorus, with all his religiousness, had been somewhat afraid of the 
conflict. But when Manes caught sight of Archelaus, he at once drew back from his insulting attitude; and 
with his pride cast down not a little, he made it quite plain that he would gladly flee from the contest. The 
multitude of hearers, however, looked upon the arrival of Archelaus as something like the advent of an 
apostle, because he had shown himself so thoroughly furnished, and so prompt and ready for a defence of 
the truth by speech. Accordingly, after demanding silence from the people by a wave of his right hand,— 
for no inconsiderable tumult had arisen,—Archelaus began an address in the following terms:—Although 
some amongst us have gained the honour of wisdom and the meed of glory, yet this I beg of you, that you 
retain in your minds the testimony of those things which have been said before my arrival. For I know and 
am certain, brethren, that I now take the place of Diodorus, not on account of any impossibilities 
attaching to him, but because I came to know this person here at a previous time, when he made his way 
with his wicked designs into the parts where I reside, by the favour of Marcellus, that man of illustrious 
name, whom he endeavoured to turn aside from our doctrine and faith, with the object, to wit, of making 
him an effective supporter of this impious teaching. Nevertheless, in spite of all his plausible addresses, 
he failed to move him or turn him aside from the faith in any one particular. For this most devout 
Marcellus was only found to be like the rock on which the house was built with the most solid foundations; 
and when the rain descended, and the floods and the winds burst in and beat upon that house, it stood 
firm: for it had been built on the most solid and immoveable foundations. And the attempt thus made by 
this person who is now before you, brought dishonour rather than glory upon himself. Moreover, it does 
not seem to me that he can be very excusable if he proves to be ignorant of what is in the future; for 
surely he ought to know beforehand those who are on his own side: certainly he should have this measure 
of knowledge, if it be true indeed that the Spirit of the Paraclete dwells in him. But inasmuch as he is 
really a person blinded with the darkness of ignorance, he ran in vain when he journeyed to Marcellus, 
and he did but show himself to be like the stargazer, who busies himself with describing things celestial, 
while all the time he is ignorant of what is passing in his own home. But lest it should appear as if I were 
setting aside the question in hand by speaking in this strain, I shall now refrain from such discourse. And I 
shall also give this man the privilege of taking up any point which may suit him best as a commencement 
to any treatment of the subject and the question. And to you, as I have said already, I only address the 
request that ye be impartial judges, so as to give to him who speaks the truth the proper honour and the 
palm. 


47. Then Manes, after silence had been secured among all, thus began his address: Like others, 
Archelaus, you too smite me with the most injurious words, notwithstanding that my sentiments on the 
subject of God are correct, and that I hold also a proper conception of Christ; and yet the family of the 
apostles is rather of the character that bears all things and endures all things, even although a man may 
assail them with revilings and curses. If it is your intention to persecute me, I am prepared for it: and if 
you wish to involve me in punishment, I shall not shrink from it; yea, if you mean even to put me to death, 
I am not afraid: “For we ought to fear Him only who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” 
Archelaus said: Far be that from me! Not such is my intention. For what have you ever had to suffer at my 
hands, or at the hands of those who think with us, even when you were disparaging us and doing us injury, 
and when you were speaking in detraction of the traditions of our fathers, and when it was your aim to 
work the death of the souls of men that were well established in the truth, and that were kept with the 
most conscientious carefulness; for which, in truth, the whole wealth of the world would not sere as a 
sufficient compensation? Nevertheless, what ground have you for assuming this position? What have you 
to show? Tell us this,—what signs of salvation have you to bring before us? For the bare bravado of words 
will not avail to satisfy the multitude here present, neither will it be enough to qualify them for 
recognising which of us holds the knowledge of the truth the more correctly. Wherefore, as you have got 
the opportunity of speaking first, tell us first to what particular head of the subject you wish us to direct 
the disputation. Manes said: If you do not offer a second time an unfair resistance to the positions which 
shall be stated with all due propriety by us, I shall speak with you; but if you mean to show yourself still in 
the character which on a former occasion I perceived you to take up, I shall address myself to Diodorus, 
and shall keep clear of your turbulence. Archelaus said: I have already expressed my opinion that we shall 
be simply abusing the occasion by the mere bandying of empty words. If any one on one side is found to 


offer an unfair resistance, leave that to the decision of the judges. But now, tell us what you have got to 
advance. Manes said: If you do not mean a second time merely to gainsay the positions which are stated 
with all due correctness by me, I shall begin. Archelaus said: “If not this,” and “if not that,” are ways of 
speaking which mark out an ignorant man. You are ignorant, therefore, of what is in the future. But as to 
this particular thing which you do declare to be still future, to gainsay or not to gainsay is a matter in my 
own power. How, then, will that argument about the two trees stand, in which you place your trust as ina 
buckler of the most approved strength? For if I am of the contrary side, how do you require my 
obedience? And if, on the other hand, there is in me the disposition of obedience, how are you so greatly 
alarmed lest I should gainsay you? For you maintain that evil remains evil always, and that good remains 
good always, in utter ignorance of the force of your words. Manes said: Have I employed you as the 
advocate of my words, so that you may determine also the intelligence that may suit my knowledge? And 
how will you be able to explain what belongs to another person, when you cannot make what pertains to 
yourself clear? But if Diodorus now admits himself to be vanquished, my reasonings will then be 
addressed to you. If, however, he still stands out, and is prepared to speak, I beg you to give over and 
cease from interfering with the substantiating of the truth. For you are a strange sheep; nevertheless 
hereafter you will be introduced into the number of the same flock, as the voice of Jesus also intimates,— 
that Jesus, namely, who appeared in the form of man indeed, and yet was not a man. Archelaus said: Are 
you not, then, of opinion that He was born of the Virgin Mary? Manes said: God forbid that I should admit 
that our Lord Jesus Christ came down to us through the natural womb of a woman! For He gives us His 
own testimony that He came down from the Father’s bosom; and again He says, “He that receiveth me, 
receiveth Him that sent me;” and, “I came not to do mine own will, but the will of Him that sent me;” and 
once more, “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” And there are also innumerable 
other passages of a similar import, which point Him out as one that came, and not as one that was born. 
But if you are greater than He, and if you know better than He what is true, how do we yet believe Him? 
Archelaus said: Neither am I greater than He, for I am His servant nor can I be even the equal of my Lord, 
for Iam His unprofitable servant; I am a disciple of His words, and I believe those things which have been 
spoken by Him, and I affirm that they are unchangeable. Manes said: A certain person somewhat like you 
once said to Him, “Mary Thy mother, and Thy brethren, stand without;” and He took not the word kindly, 
but rebuked the person who had uttered it, saying, “Who is my mother, and who are my brethren?” And 
He showed that those who did His will were both His mothers and His brethren. If you, however, mean to 
say that Mary was actually His mother, you place yourself in a position of considerable peril. For, without 
any doubt, it would be proved on the same principles that He had brethren also by her. Now tell me 
whether these brethren were begotten by Joseph or by the same Holy Spirit. For if you say that they were 
begotten by the same Holy Spirit, it will follow that we have had many Christs. And if you say that these 
were not begotten by the same Holy Spirit, and yet aver that He had brethren, then without doubt we 
shall be under the necessity of understanding that, in succession to the Spirit and after Gabriel, the most 
pure and spotless virgin formed an actual marriage connection with Joseph. But if this is also a thing 
altogether absurd—I mean the supposition that she had any manner of intercourse with Joseph—tell me 
whether then He had brethren. Are you thus to fix the crime of adultery also on her, most sagacious 
Marcellus? But if none of these suppositions suits the position of the Virgin undefiled, how will you make 
it out that He had brothers? And if you are unable to prove clearly to us that He had brethren, will it be 
any the easier for you to prove Mary to be His mother, in accordance with the saying of him who ventured 
to write, “Behold, Thy mother and Thy brethren stand without?” Yet, although that man was bold enough 
to address Him thus, no one can be mightier or greater than this same person Himself who shows us His 
mother or His brethren. Nay, He does not deign even to hear it said that He is David’s son. The Apostle 
Peter, however, the most eminent of all the disciples, was able to acknowledge Him on that occasion, when 
all were putting forth the several opinions which they entertained respecting Him: for he said, “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God;” and immediately He names him blessed, addressing him thus: “For 
my heavenly Father hath revealed it unto thee.” Observe what a difference there is between these two 
words which were spoken by Jesus. For to him who had said, “Behold, Thy mother stands without,” He 
replied, “Who is my mother, or who are my brethren?” But to him who said, “Thou art the Christ the Son 
of the living God,” He makes the return of a beatitude and benediction. Consequently, if you will have it 
that He was born of Mary, then it follows that no less than Peter, He is Himself thus proved to have spoken 
falsely. But if, on the other hand, Peter states what is true, then without doubt that former person was in 
error. And if the former was in error, the matter is to be referred back to the writer. We know, therefore, 
that there is one Christ, according to the Apostle Paul, whose words, as in consonance at least with His 
advent, we believe. 


48. On hearing these statements, the multitudes assembled were greatly moved, as if they felt that these 
reasonings gave the correct account of the truth, and that Archelaus could have nothing to urge against 
them; for this was indicated by the commotion which arose among them. But when the crowd of auditors 
became quiet again, Archelaus made answer in the following manner: No one, truly, shall ever be able to 
prove himself mightier than the voice of our Lord Jesus Christ, neither is there found any name equal to 
His, as it is written: “Wherefore God hath exalted Him, and given Him a name which is above every 
name.” Nor, again, in the matter of testimony can any one ever be equal to Him; and accordingly I shall 
simply adduce the testimonies of His own voice in answer to you,—first of all, indeed, with the view of 
solving those difficulties which have been enunciated by you, so that you may not say, as is your wont to 
do, that these are matters which are not in harmony with the Person Himself. Now, you maintain that the 
man who brought the word to Jesus about His mother and His brethren was rebuked by Him as if he was 


in error, as the writer was in error. Well, I affirm that neither was this person rebuked who brought Him 
the message about His mother and His brethren, nor was Peter only named blessed above him; but each 
of these two parties received from Him the answer that was properly called forth by their several 
utterances, as the discourse will demonstrate in what follows. When one is a child, he thinks as a child, he 
speaks as a child; but when he becomes a mature man, those things are to be done away which are proper 
for a child: in other words, when one reaches forth unto those things which are before, he will forget 
those which are behind. Hence, when our Lord Jesus Christ was engaged in teaching and healing the race 
of men, so that all pertaining to it might not utterly perish together, and when the minds of all those who 
were listening to Him were intently occupied with these interests, it made an interruption altogether 
inopportune when this messenger came in and put Him in mind of His mother and His brethren. What 
then? Ought He, now, yourself being judge, to have left those whom He was healing and instructing, and 
gone to speak with His mother and His brethren? Would you not by such a supposition at once lower the 
character of the Person Himself? When, again, He chose certain men who were laden and burdened with 
sins for the honour of discipleship, to the number of twelve, whom He also named His apostles, He gave 
them this injunction, Leave father and mother, that you may be made worthy of me; intending by this that 
thence forward the memory of father or mother should no more impair the stedfastness of their heart. And 
on another occasion, when a different individual chose to say to Him, “I will go and bury my father,” He 
answered, “Let the dead bury their dead.” Behold, then, how my Lord Jesus Christ edifies His disciples 
unto all things necessary, and delivers His sacred words to every one, in due accordance with what is 
meet for him. And just in the same way, too, on this other occasion, when a certain person came in with 
the inconsiderate message about His mother, He did not embrace the occurrence as an opportunity for 
leaving His Father’s commission unattended to even for the sake of having His mother with Him. But in 
order to show you still more clearly that this is the real account of the matter, let me remind you that 
Peter, on a certain season, subsequent to the time of his receiving that declaration of blessedness from 
Him, said to Jesus, “Be it far from Thee, Lord: this shall not be unto Thee.” This he said after Jesus had 
announced to him that the Son of man must go up to Jerusalem, and be killed, and rise again the third day. 
And in answer then to Peter He said: “Get thee behind me, Satan; for thou savourest not the things that 
be of God, but those that be of men.” Now, since it is your opinion that the man who brought the message 
about His mother and His brethren was rebuked by Jesus, and that he who said a little before, “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God,” obtained the word of blessing, mark you that Jesus (may be said to 
have) rather preferred that person to whom He condescended to give the more gracious and indulgent 
answer; whereas Peter, even after that benediction, now got no appellation expressive of indulgence 
addressed to him, by reason of his having failed carefully to observe the nature of the announcement that 
was made to him. For the error of that messenger was at once corrected by the tenor of the reply; but the 
dulness of this apostle’s apprehension was condemned with a severer rebuke. And from this you may 
perceive that the Lord Jesus, observing what was proper and opportune with regard to the interrogations 
thus addressed to Him, gave to each the reply that was worthy of it, and suited to it. But supposing that, 
as you say, Peter was pronounced blessed on the ground of his having said what was true, and that that 
messenger was reproved on account of the error he committed, tell me then why it is, that when the devils 
confessed Him, and said, “We know Thee, who Thou art, the holy God,” He rebuked them, and 
commanded them to be silent? Why was it not the case, if He does indeed take pleasure in the testimonies 
borne to Him by those who confess Him, that He recompensed them also with benedictions, as He did to 
Peter when he gave utterance to the truth? But if that would be an absurd supposition, it only remains 
that we must understand the words spoken by Him always in accordance with the place, the time, the 
persons, the subjects, and the due consideration of the circumstances. For only this method will save us 
from falling into the error of pronouncing rashly on His sayings, and thus making ourselves liable to 
merited chastisement: and this will also help me to make it more and more intelligible to you, that the 
man who brought the tidings of His mother was much rather the person honoured. However, in 
forgetfulness of the subject which was proposed to us for discussion, you have turned off to a different 
theme. Nevertheless listen to me for a brief space. For if you choose, indeed, to consider those words 
somewhat more carefully, we shall find that the Lord Jesus displayed great clemency in the case of the 
former of these two parties; and this I shall prove to you by illustrations suited to your capacity. A certain 
king who had taken up arms, and gone forth to meet an enemy, was earnestly considering and planning 
how he might subdue those hostile and foreign forces. And when his mind was occupied with many cares 
and anxieties, after he had forced his way among his adversaries, and when, further, as he began 
afterwards to make captives of them, the anxious thought was now also pressing upon him as to how he 
might secure the safety and interests of those who had toiled with him, and borne the burden of the war, a 
certain messenger broke inopportunely in upon him, and began to remind him of domestic matters. But he 
was astonished at the man’s boldness, and at his unseasonable suggestions, and thought of delivering 
such a fellow over to death. And had that messenger not been one who was able to appeal to his tenderest 
affections in bringing the news that it was well with those at home, and that all went on prosperously and 
successfully there, that punishment might have been his instant and well-merited doom. For what else 
should be a king’s care, so long as the time of war endures, than to provide for the safety of the people of 
his province, and to look after military matters? And even thus it also was that that messenger came 
inopportunely in upon my Lord Jesus Christ, and brought the report about His mother and His brethren 
unseasonably, just when He was fighting against ills which had assailed the very citadel of the heart, and 
when He was healing those who for a long time had been under the power of diverse infirmities, and when 
He had now put forth His utmost effort to secure the salvation of all. And truly that man might have met 


with a sentence like that pronounced on Peter, or even one severer still. But the hearing of the name of 
His mother and His brethren drew forth His clemency. 


49. But in addition to all that has been said already, I wish to adduce still further proof, so that all may 
understand what impiety is contained in this assertion of yours. For if your allegation is true, that He was 
not born, then it will follow undoubtedly that He did not suffer; for it is not possible for one to suffer who 
was not also born. But if He did not suffer, then the name of the cross is done away with. And if the cross 
was not endured, then Jesus did not rise from the dead. And if Jesus rose not from the dead, then no other 
person will rise again. And if no one shall rise again, then there will be no judgment. For it is certain that, 
if I am not to rise again, I cannot be judged. But if there is to be no judgment, then the keeping of God’s 
commandments will be to no purpose, and there will be no occasion for abstinence: nay, we may say, “Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die.” For all these consequences follow when you deny that He 
was born of Mary. But if you acknowledge that He was born of Mary, then His passion will necessarily 
follow, and His resurrection will be consequent on His passion, and the judgment on His resurrection: and 
thus the injunctions of Scripture will have their proper value for us. This is not therefore an idle question, 
but there are the mightiest issues involved in this word. For just as all the law and the prophets are 
summed up in two words, so also all our hope is made to depend on the birth by the blessed Mary. Give 
me therefore an answer to these several questions which I shall address to you. How shall we get rid of 
these many words of the apostle, so important and so precise, which are expressed in terms like the 
following: “But when the good pleasure of God was with us, He sent His Son, made of a woman;” and 
again, “Christ our passover is sacrificed for us;” and once more, “God hath both raised up the Lord, and 
will raise up us together with Him by His own power?” And there are many other passages of a similar 
import; as, for example, this which follows: “How say some among you, that there is no resurrection of the 
dead? For if there be no resurrection of the dead, then is not Christ risen: and if Christ be not risen, then 
is our preaching vain. Yea, and we shall be found false witnesses of God; who have testified against God 
that He raised up Christ: whom He raised not up. For if the dead rise not, then is not Christ risen: and if 
Christ be not raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins. Then they also which are fallen asleep in 
Christ are perished. If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are more miserable than all men. But 
now is Christ risen from the dead, the beginning of them that sleep;” and so on. Who, then, I ask, can be 
found so rash and audacious as not to make his faith fit in with these sacred words, in which there is no 
qualification nor any dubiety? Who, I ask you, O foolish Galatian, has bewitched you, as those were 
bewitched “before whose eyes Jesus Christ was evidently set forth, crucified?” From all this I think that 
these testimonies should suffice in proof of the judgment, and the resurrection, and the passion; and the 
birth by Mary is also shown to be involved naturally and at once in these facts. And what matters it 
though you refuse to acquiesce in this, when the Scripture proclaims the fact most unmistakeably? 
Nevertheless I shall again put a question to you, and let it please you to give me an answer. When Jesus 
gave His testimony concerning John, and said, “Among them that are born of women there hath not risen 
a greater than John the Baptist: notwithstanding, he that is less in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he,” tell me what is meant by there being a greater than he in the kingdom of heaven. Was Jesus less in 
the kingdom of heaven than John? I say, God forbid! Tell me, then, how this is to be explained, and you will 
certainly surpass yourself. Without doubt the meaning is, that Jesus was less than John among those that 
are born of woman; but in the kingdom of heaven He is greater than he. Wherefore tell me this too, O 
Manichaeus: If you say that Christ was not born of Mary, but that He only appeared like a man, while yet 
He was not really a man, the appearance being effected and produced by the power that is in Him, tell 
me, I repeat, on whom then was it that the Spirit descended like a dove? Who is this that was baptized by 
John? If He was perfect, if He was the Son, if He was the Power, the Spirit could not have entered into 
Him; just as a kingdom cannot enter within a kingdom. And whose, too, was that voice which was sent 
forth out of heaven, and which gave Him this testimony, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased?” Come, tell me; make no delay; who is this that acquires all these things, that does all these 
things? Answer me: Will you thus audaciously adduce blasphemy for reason, and will you attempt to find a 
place for it? 


50. Manes said: No one, certainly, who may be able to give a reply to what has just been alleged by you 
need fear incurring the guilt of blasphemy, but should rather be deemed thoroughly worthy of all 
commendation. For a true master of his art, when any matters are brought under his notice, ought to 
prepare his reply with due care, and make all clearly to understand the points that are in question or 
under doubt; and most especially ought he to do so to uninstructed persons. Now since the account of our 
doctrine does not satisfy you, be pleased, like a thorough master of your art, to solve this question also for 
me in a reasonable manner. For to me it seems but pious to say that the Son of God stood in need of 
nothing whatsoever in the way of making good His advent upon earth; and that He in no sense required 
either the dove, or baptism, or mother, or brethren, or even mayhap a father,—which father, however, 
according to your view, was Joseph; but that He descended altogether by Himself alone, and transformed 
Himself, according to His own good pleasure, into the semblance of a man, in accordance with that word 
of Paul which tells us that “He was found in fashion as a man.” Show me, therefore, what thing He could 
possibly need who was able to transform Himself into all manner of appearances. For when He chose to 
do so, He again transformed this human fashion and mien into the likeness of the sun. But if you gainsay 
me once more, and decline to acknowledge that I state the faith correctly, listen to my definition of the 
position in which you stand. For if you say that He was only man as born of Mary, and that He received the 
Spirit at His baptism, it will follow that He will be made out to be Son by increase and not by nature. If, 


however, I grant you to say that He is Son according to increase, and that He was made as a man, your 
opinion is that He is really a man, that is to say, one who is flesh and blood. But then it will necessarily 
follow that the Spirit also who appeared like a dove was nothing else than a natural dove. For the two 
expressions are the same,—namely, “as a man” and “like a dove;” and consequently whatever may be the 
view you take of the one passage which uses the phrase “as a man,” you ought to hold that same view also 
of this other passage in which the expression “like a dove” is used. It is a clear matter of necessity to take 
these things in the same way, for only thus can we find out the real sense of what is written concerning 
Him in the Scriptures. Archelaus said: As you cannot do so much for yourself, like a thorough master of 
your art, so neither should I care to put this question right and with all patience to make it clear, and to 
give the evident solution of the difficulty, were it not for the sake of those who are present with us, and 
who listen to us. For this reason, therefore, I shall also explain the answer that ought to be given to this 
question as it may be done most appropriately. It does not seem to you, then, to be a pious thing to say 
that Jesus had a mother in Mary; and you hold a similar view on certain other positions which you have 
now been discussing in terms which I, for my part, altogether shrink from repeating. Now, sometimes a 
master of any art happens to be compelled by the ignorance of an opponent both to say and to do things 
which time would make him decline; and accordingly, because the necessity is laid upon me, by 
consideration for the multitude present, I may give a brief answer to those statements which have been 
made so erroneously by you. Let us suppose, now, your allegation to be that if we understand Jesus to be a 
man made of Mary after the course of nature, and regard him consequently as having flesh and blood, it 
will be necessary also to hold that the Holy Spirit was a real dove, and not a spirit. Well, then, how can a 
real dove enter into a real man, and abide in him? For flesh cannot enter into flesh. Nay rather, it is only 
when we acknowledge Jesus to be a true man, and also hold him who is there said to be like a dove to be 
the Holy Spirit, that we shall give the correct account according to reason on both sides. For, according to 
right reason, it may be said that the Spirit dwells in a man, and descends upon him, and abides in him; 
and these, indeed, are things which have happened already in all due competence, and the occurrence of 
which is always possible still, as even you yourself admit, inasmuch as you did aforetime profess to be the 
Paraclete of God, you flint, as I may call you, and no man, so often forgetful of the very things which you 
assert. For you declared that the Spirit whom Jesus promised to send has come upon you; and whence can 
He come but by descending from Heaven? And if the Spirit descends thus on the man worthy of Him, then 
verily must we fancy that real doves descended upon you? Then truly should we rather discover in you the 
thieving dove-merchant, who lays snares and lines for the birds. For surely you well deserve to be made a 
jest of with words of ridicule. However, I spare you, lest perchance I appear to offend the auditors by such 
expressions, and also most especially because it is beside my purpose to throw out against you all that you 
deserve to hear said about you. But let me return to the proper subject. For I am mindful of that 
transformation of thine, in virtue of which you say that God has transformed Himself into the fashion of a 
man or into that of the sun, by which position you think to prove that our Jesus was made man only in 
fashion and in appearance; which assertion may God save any of the faithful from making. Now, for the 
rest, that opinion of yours would reduce the whole matter to a dream, so far as we are concerned, and to 
mere figures; and not that only, but the very name of an advent would be done away: for He might have 
done what He desired to do, though still seated in heaven, if He is, as you say, a spirit, and not a true man. 
But it is not thus that “He humbled Himself, and took the form of a servant;” and I say this of Him who 
was made man of Mary. For what? Might not we, too, have set forth things like those with which you have 
been dealing, and that, too, all the more easily and the more broadly? But far be it from us to swerve one 
jot or one tittle from the truth. For He who was born of Mary is the Son, who chose of His own accord to 
sustain this mighty conflict,—namely, Jesus. This is the Christ of God, who descended upon him who is of 
Mary. If, however, you refuse to believe even the voice that was heard from heaven, all that you can bring 
forward in place of the same is but some rashness of your own; and though you were to declare yourself 
on that, no one would believe you. For forthwith Jesus was led by the Spirit into the wilderness to be 
tempted by the devil; and as the devil had no correct knowledge of Him, he said to Him, “If thou be the 
Son of God.” Besides, he did not understand the reason of this bearing of the Son of God by Mary, who 
preached the kingdom of heaven, whose was also indeed a great tabernacle, and one that could not have 
been prepared by any other: whence, too, He who was nailed to the cross, on rising again from the dead, 
was taken up thither where Christ the Son of God reigned; so that when He begins to conduct His 
judgment, those who have been ignorant of Him shall look on Him whom they pierced. But in order to 
secure your credence, I propose this question to you: Why was it, that although His disciples sojourned a 
whole year with Him, not one of them fell prostrate on his face before Him, as you were saying a little 
ago, save only in that one hour when His countenance shone like the sun? Was it not by reason of that 
tabernacle which had been made for Him of Mary? For just as no other had the capacity sufficient for 
sustaining the burden of the Paraclete except only the disciples and the blessed Paul, so also no other was 
able to bear the Spirit who descended from heaven, and through whom that voice of the Father gave its 
testimony in these terms, “This is my beloved Son,” save only He who was born of Mary, and who is above 
all the saints,—namely, Jesus. But now give us your answer to those matters which I bring forward against 
you. If you hold that He is man only in mien and form, how could He have been laid hold of and dragged 
off to judgment by those who were born of man and woman—to wit, the Pharisees—seeing that a spiritual 
body cannot be grasped by bodies of grosser capacities? But if you, who as yet have made no reply to the 
arguments brought before you, have now any kind of answer to offer to the word and proposition I have 
adduced, proceed, I pray you, and fetch me at least a handful or some fair modicum of your sunlight. But 
that very sun, indeed, inasmuch as it is possessed of a more subtle body, is capable of covering and 


enveloping you; while you, on the other hand, can do it no injury, even although you were to trample it 
under foot. My Lord Jesus, however, if He was laid hold of, was laid hold of as a man by men. If He is nota 
man, neither was He laid hold of. If He was not laid hold of, neither did He suffer, nor was He baptized. If 
He was not baptized, neither is any of us baptized. But if there is no baptism, neither will there be any 
remission of sins, but every man will die in his own sins. Manes said: Is baptism, then, given on account of 
the remission of sins? Archelaus said: Certainly. Manes said: Does it not follow, then, that Christ has 
sinned, seeing that He has been baptized? Archelaus said: God forbid! Nay, rather, He was made sin for 
us, taking on Him our sins. For this reason He was born of a woman, and for this reason also He 
approached the rite of baptism, in order that He might receive the purification of this part, and that thus 
the body which He had taken to Himself might be capable of bearing the Spirit, who had descended in the 
form of a dove. 


51. When Archelaus had finished this speech, the crowds of people marvelled at the truth of his doctrine, 
and expressed their vehement commendations of the man with loud outcries, so that they exerted 
themselves most energetically, and would have kept him from his return. Thereafter, however, they 
withdrew. After some time, again, when they were gathered together, Archelaus persuaded them to 
accede to his desire, and listen quietly to the word. And among his auditors were not only those who were 
with Diodorus, but also all who were present from his province and from the neighbouring districts. When 
silence, then, was secured, Archelaus proceeded to speak to them of Manes in the following manner: You 
have heard, indeed, what is the character of the doctrine which we teach, and you have got some proof of 
our faith; for I have expounded the Scriptures before you all, precisely in accordance with the views which 
I myself have been able to reach in studying them. But I entreat you now to listen to me in all silence, 
while I speak with the utmost possible brevity, with the view of giving you to understand who this person 
is who has made his appearance among us, and whence he comes, and what character he has, exactly as a 
certain man of the name of Sisinius, one of his comrades, has indicated the facts to me; which individual I 
am also prepared, if it please you, to summon in evidence of the statements I am about to make. And, in 
truth, this person did not decline to affirm the very same facts which we now adduce, even when Manes 
was present; for the above-mentioned individual became a believer of our doctrine, as did also another 
person who was with me, named Turbo. Accordingly, all that these parties have conveyed in their 
testimony to me, and also all that we ourselves have discovered in the man, I shall not suffer to be kept 
back from your cognizance. 


Then, indeed, the multitudes became all the more excited, and crowded together to listen to Archelaus; 
for, in good sooth, the statements which were made by him offered them the greatest enjoyment. 
Accordingly, they earnestly urged him to tell them all that he pleased, and all that he had on his mind; and 
they declared themselves ready to listen to him there and then, and engaged to stay on even to the 
evening, and until the lights should be lit. 


Stimulated therefore by their heartiness, Archelaus began his address with all confidence in the following 
terms:—My brethren, you have heard, indeed, the primary causes relating to my Lord Jesus,—I mean 
those which are decided out of the law and the prophets; and of the subsidiary causes also relating to my 
Lord Jesus Christ, our Saviour, you are not ignorant. And why should I say more? From the loving desire 
for the Saviour we have been called Christians, as the whole world itself attests, and as the apostles also 
plainly declare. Yea, further, that best master-builder of His, Paul himself, has laid our foundation, that is, 
the foundation of the Church and has put us in trust of the law, ordaining ministers, and presbyters, and 
bishops in the same, and describing in the places severally assigned to that purpose, in what manner and 
with what character the ministers of God ought to conduct themselves, of what repute the presbyters 
ought to be possessed, and how they should be constituted, and what manner of persons those also ought 
to be who desire the office of bishop. And all these institutions, which were once settled well and rightly 
for us, preserve their proper standing and order with us to this day, and the regular administration of 
these rules abides amongst us still. But as to this fellow, Manes by name, who has at present burst 
boastfully forth upon us from the province of Persia, and between whom and me disputation has now for 
the second time been stirred, I shall tell you about his lineage, and that, too, in all fulness; and I shall also 
show you most lucidly the source from which his doctrine has descended. This man is neither the first nor 
the only originator of this type of doctrine. But a certain person belonging to Scythia, bearing the name 
Scythianus, and living in the time of the apostles, was the founder and leader of this sect, just as many 
other apostates have constituted themselves founders and leaders, who from time to time, through the 
ambitious desire of arrogating positions of superior importance to themselves, have given out falsehoods 
for the truth, and have perverted the simpler class of people to their own lustful appetencies, on whose 
names and treacheries, however, time does not permit us at present to descant. This Scythianus, then, 
was the person who introduced this self-contradictory dualism; and for that, too, he was himself indebted 
to Pythagoras, as also all the other followers of this dogma have been, who all uphold the notion of a 
dualism, and turn aside from the direct course of Scripture: but they shall not gain any further success 
therein. 


52. No one, however, has ever made such an unblushing advance in the promulgation of these tenets as 
this Scythianus. For he introduced the notion of a feud between the two unbegottens, and all those other 
fancies which are the consequences of a position of that kind. This Scythianus himself belonged to the 
stock of the Saracens, and took as his wife a certain captive from the Upper Thebaid, who persuaded him 


to dwell in Egypt rather than in the deserts. And would that he had never been received by that province, 
in which, as he dwelt in it for a period, he found the opportunity for learning the wisdom of the Egyptians! 
for, to speak truth, he was a person of very decided talent, and also of very liberal means, as those who 
knew him have likewise testified in accounts transmitted to us. Moreover, he had a certain disciple named 
Terebinthus, who wrote four books for him. To the first of these books he gave the title of the Mysteries, to 
the second that of the Heads, to the third that of the Gospel, and to the last of all that of the Treasury. He 
had these four books, and this one disciple whose name was Terebinthus. As, then, these two persons had 
determined to reside alone by themselves for a considerable period, Scythianus thought of making an 
excursion into Judea, with the purpose of meeting with all those who had a reputation there as teachers; 
but it came to pass that he suddenly departed this life soon after that, without having been able to 
accomplish anything. That disciple, moreover, who had sojourned with him had to flee, and made his way 
toward Babylonia, a province which at present is held by the Persians, and which is distant now a journey 
of about six days and nights from our parts. On arriving there, Terebinthus succeeded in giving currency 
to a wonderful account of himself, declaring that he was replete with all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and 
that he was really named now, not Terebinthus, but another Buddas, and that this designation had been 
put upon him. He asserted further that he was the son of a certain virgin, and that he had been brought 
up by an angel on the mountains. A certain prophet, however, of the name of Parcus, and Labdacus the 
son of Mithras, charged him with falsehood, and day after day unceasingly they had keen and elevated 
contentions on this subject. But why should I speak of that at length? Although he was often reproved, he 
continued, nevertheless, to make declarations to them on matters which were antecedent to the world, 
and on the sphere, and the two luminaries; and also on the question whither and in what manner the souls 
depart, and in what mode they return again into the bodies; and he made many other assertions of this 
nature, and others even worse than these,—as, for instance, that war was raised with God among the 
elements, that the prophet himself might be believed. However, as he was hard pressed for assertions like 
these, he betook himself to a certain widow, along with his four books: for he had attached to himself no 
disciple in that same locality, with the single exception of an old woman who became an intimate of his. 
Then, on a subsequent occasion, at the earliest dawn one morning, he went up to the top of a certain 
house, and there began to invoke certain names, which Turbo has told us only the seven elect have 
learned. He ascended to the housetop, then, with the purpose of engaging in some religious ceremony, or 
some art of his own; and he went up alone, so as not to be detected by any one: for he considered that, if 
he was convicted of playing false with, or holding of little account, the religious beliefs of the people, he 
would be liable to be punished by the real princes of the country. And as he was revolving these things 
then in his mind, God in His perfect justice decreed that he should be thrust beneath earth by a spirit; and 
forthwith he was cast down from the roof of the house; and his body, being precipitated lifeless to the 
ground, was taken up in pity by the old woman mentioned above, and was buried in the wonted place of 
sepulture. 


53. After this event all the effects which he had brought with him from Egypt remained in her possession. 
And she rejoiced greatly over his death, and that for two reasons: first, because she did not regard his arts 
with satisfaction; and secondly, because she had obtained such an inheritance, for it was one of great 
value. But as she was all alone, she bethought herself of having some one to attend her; and she got for 
that purpose a boy of about seven years of age, named Corbicius, to whom she at once gave his freedom, 
and whom she also instructed in letters. When this boy had reached his twelfth year the old woman died, 
and left to him all her possessions, and among other things those four books which Scythianus had 
written, each of them consisting of a moderate number of lines. When his mistress was once buried, 
Corbicius began to make his own use of all the property that had been left him. Abandoning the old 
locality, he took up his abode in the middle of the city, where the king of Persia had his residence; and 
there altering his name, he called himself Manes instead of Corbicius, or, to speak more correctly, not 
Manes, but Mani: for that is the kind of inflection employed in the Persian language. Now, when this boy 
had grown to be a man of well-nigh sixty years of age, he had acquired great erudition in all the branches 
of learning taught in those parts, and I might almost say that in these he surpassed all others. 
Nevertheless he had been a still more diligent student of the doctrines contained in these four books; and 
he had also gained three disciples, whose names were Thomas, Addas, and Hermas. Then, too, he took 
these books, and transcribed them in such wise that he introduced into them much new matter which was 
simply his own, and which can be likened only to old wives’ fables. Those three disciples, then, he thus 
had attached to him as conscious participants in his evil counsels; and he gave, moreover, his own name 
to the books, and deleted the name of their former owner, as if he had composed them all by himself. Then 
it seemed good to him to send his disciples, with the doctrines which he had committed to writing in the 
books, into the upper districts of that province, and through various cities and villages, with the view of 
securing followers. Thomas accordingly determined to take possession of the regions of Egypt, and Addas 
those of Scythia, while Hermas alone chose to remain with the man himself. When these, then, had set out 
on their course, the king’s son was seized with a certain sickness; and as the king was very anxious to see 
him cured, he published a decree offering a large reward, and engaging to bestow it upon any one who 
should prove himself capable of restoring the prince. On the report of this, all at haphazard, like the men 
who are accustomed to play the game of cubes, which is another name for the dice, Manes presented 
himself before the king, declaring that he would cure the boy. And when the king heard that, he received 
him courteously, and welcomed him heartily. But not utterly to weary my hearers with the recital of the 
many things which he did, let me simply say that the boy died, or rather was bereft of life, in his hands. 
Then the king ordered Manes to be thrust into prison, and to be loaded with chains of iron weighing half a 


hundredweight. Moreover, those two disciples of his who had been sent to inculcate his doctrine among 
the different cities were also sought for with a view to punishment. But they took to flight, without ever 
ceasing, however, to introduce into the various localities which they visited that teaching of theirs which 
is so alien to the faith, and which has been inspired only by Antichrist. 


54. But after these events they returned to their master, and reported what had befallen them; and at the 
same thee they got an account of the numerous ills which had overtaken him. When, therefore, they got 
access to him, as I was saying, they called his attention to all the sufferings they had had to endure in 
each several region; and as for the rest, they urged it upon him that regard ought now to be had to the 
question of safety; for they had been in great terror lest any of the miseries which were inflicted on him 
should fall to their own lot. But he counselled them to fear nothing, and rose to harangue them. And then, 
while he lay in prison, he ordered them to procure copies of the books of the law of the Christians; for 
these disciples who had been despatched by him through the different communities were held in 
execration by all men, and most of all by those with whom the name of Christians was an object of honour. 
Accordingly, on receiving a small supply of money, they took their departure for those districts in which 
the books of the Christians were published; and pretending that they were Christian messengers, they 
requested that the books might be shown them, with a view to their acquiring copies. And, not to make a 
lengthened narrative of this, they thus got possession of all the books of our Scriptures, and brought them 
back with them to their master, who was still in prison. On receiving these copies, that astute personage 
set himself to seek out all the statements in our books that seemed to favour his notion of a dualism; 
which, however, was not really his notion, but rather that of Scythianus, who had promulgated it a long 
time before him. And just as he did in disputing with me, so then too, by rejecting some things and 
altering others in our Scriptures, he tried to make out that they advanced his own doctrines, only that the 
name of Christ was attached to them there. That name, therefore, he pretended on this account to assume 
to himself, in order that the people in the various communities, hearing the holy and divine name of 
Christ, might have no temptation to execrate and harass those disciples of his. Moreover, when they came 
upon the word which is given us in our Scriptures touching the Paraclete, he took it into his head that he 
himself might be that Paraclete; for he had not read with sufficient care to observe that the Paraclete had 
come already,—namely, at the time when the apostles were still upon earth. Accordingly, when he had 
made up these impious inventions, he sent his disciples also to proclaim these fictions and errors with all 
boldness, and to make these false and novel words known in every quarter. But when the king of Persia 
learned this fact, he prepared to inflict condign punishment upon him. Manes, however, received 
information of the king’s intention, having been warned of it in sleep, and made his escape out of prison, 
and succeeding in taking to flight, for he had bribed his keepers with a very large sum of money. 
Afterwards he took up his residence in the castle of Arabion; and from that place he sent by the hand of 
Turbo the letter which he wrote to our Marcellus, in which letter he intimated his intention of visiting him. 
On his arrival there, a contest took place between him and me, resembling the disputation which you have 
observed and listened to here; in which discussion we sought to show, as far as it was in our power, that 
he was a false prophet. I may add, that the keeper of the prison who had let him escape was punished, 
and that the king gave orders that the man should be sought for and apprehended wherever he might be 
found. And as these things have come under my own cognizance, it was needful that I should also make 
the fact known to you, that search is being made for this fellow even to the present day by the king of 
Persia. 


55. On hearing this, the multitude wished to seize Manes and hand him over to the power of those 
foreigners who were their neighbours, and who dwelt beyond the river Stranga, especially as also some 
time before this certain parties had come to seek him out; who, however, had to take their leave again 
without finding any trace of him, for at that time he was in flight. However, when Archelaus made this 
declaration, Manes at once took to flight, and succeeded in making his escape good before any one 
followed in pursuit of him. For the people were detained by the narrative which was given by Archelaus, 
whom they heard with great pleasure; nevertheless some of them did follow in close pursuit after him. But 
he made again for the roads by which he had come, and crossed the river, and effected his return to the 
castle of Arabion. There, however, he was afterwards apprehended and brought before the king, who, 
being inflamed with the strongest indignation against him, and fired with the desire of avenging two 
deaths upon him,—namely, the death of his own son, and the death of the keeper of the prison,—gave 
orders that he should be flayed and hung before the gate of the city, and that his skin should be dipped in 
certain medicaments and inflated; his flesh, too, he commanded to be given as a prey to the birds. When 
these things came under the knowledge of Archelaus at a later period, he added an account of them to the 
former discussion, so that all the facts might be made known to all, even as I, who have written narrative 
of these matters, have explained the circumstances in what precedes. And all the Christians, therefore, 
having assembled, resolved that the decision should be given against him transmitting that as a sort of 
epilogue to his death which would be in proper consonance with the other circumstances of his life. 
Besides that, Archelaus added words to the following effect:—My brethren, let none of you be incredulous 
in regard to the statements made by me: I refer to the assertion that Manes was not himself the first 
author of this impious dogma, but that it was only made public by him in certain regions of the earth. For 
assuredly that man is not at once to be reckoned the author of anything who has simply been the bearer of 
it to some quarter or other, but only he has a right to that credit who has been the discoverer of it. For as 
the helmsman who receives the ship which another has built, may convey it to any countries he pleases, 
and yet he remains one who has had nothing to do with the construction of the vessel, so also is this man’s 


position to be understood. For he did not impart its origin to this matter really from the beginning; but he 
was only the means of transmitting to men what had been discovered by another, as we know on the 
evidence of trustworthy testimonies, on the ground of which it has been our purpose to prove to you that 
the invention of this wickedness did not come from Manes, but that it originated with another, and that 
other indeed a foreigner, who appeared a long time before him. And further, that the dogma remained 
unpublished for a time, until at length the doctrines which had thus been lying in obscurity for a certain 
period were brought forward publicly by him as if they were his own, the title of the writer having been 
deleted, as I have shown above. Among the Persians there was also a certain promulgator of similar 
tenets, one Basilides, of more ancient date, who lived no long time after the period of our apostles. This 
man was of a shrewd disposition himself, and as he observed that at that time all other subjects were 
preoccupied, he determined to affirm that same dualism which was maintained also by Scythianus. And 
as, in fine, he had nothing to advance which was properly his own, he brought the sayings of others before 
his adversaries. And all his books contain some matters at once difficult and extremely harsh. The 
thirteenth book of his Tractates, however, is still extant, which begins in the following manner: “In writing 
the thirteenth book of our Tractates, the wholesome word furnished us with the necessary and fruitful 
word.” Then he illustrates how it, the antagonism between good and evil, is produced under the figures of 
a rich principle and a poor principle, of which the latter is by nature without root and without place, and 
only supervenes upon things. This is the only topic which the book contains. Does it not then contain a 
strange word; and, as certain parties have been thus minded, will ye not also all be offended with the book 
itself, which has such a beginning as this?—But Basilides, returning to the subject after an introduction of 
same five hundred lines, more or less, proceeds thus: “Give up this vain and curious variation, and let us 
rather find out what inquiries the foreigners have instituted on the subject of good and evil, and what 
opinions they have been led to adopt on all these subjects. For certain among them have maintained that 
there are for all things two beginnings, to which they have referred good and evil, holding that these 
beginnings are without beginning and ungenerate; that is to say, that in the origins of things there were 
light and darkness, which existed of themselves, and which were not merely declared to exist. While these 
subsisted by themselves, they led each its own proper mode of life, such as it was its will to lead, and such 
as was competent to it; for in the case of all things, what is proper to any one is also in amity with the 
same, and nothing seems evil to itself. But after they came to know each other, and after the darkness 
began to contemplate the light, then, as if fired with a passion for something superior to itself, the 
darkness pressed on to have intercourse with the light.” 


A Fragment of the Same Disputation 


The fragment is introduced by Cyril in the following terms:—He, i.e., Manes, fled from prison and came 
into Mesopotamia; but there he was met by that buckler of righteousness, Bishop Archelaus. And in order 
to bring him to the test in the presence of philosophical judges, this person convened an assembly of 
Grecian auditors, so as to preclude the possibility of its being alleged that the judges were partial, as 
might have been the case had they been Christians. Then the matter proceeded as we shall now indicate: 


1. Archelaus said to Manes: Give us a statement now of the doctrines you promulgate.—Thereupon the 
man, whose mouth was like an open sepulchre, began at once with a word of blasphemy against the 
Maker of all things, saying: The God of the Old Testament is the inventor of evil, who speaks thus of 
Himself: “I am a consuming fire.”—But the sagacious Archelaus completely undid this blasphemy. For he 
said: If the God of the Old Testament, according to your allegation, calls Himself a fire, whose son is He 
who says, “I am come to send fire upon the earth?” If you find fault with one who says, “The Lord killeth 
and maketh alive,” why do you honour Peter, who raised Tabitha to life, but also put Sapphira to death? 
And if again, you find fault with the one because He has prepared a fire, why do you not find fault with the 
other, who says, “Depart from me into everlasting fire?” If you find fault with Him who says, “I, God, make 
peace, and create evil,” explain to us how Jesus says, “I came not to send peace, but a sword.” Since both 
persons speak in the same terms, one or other of these two things must follow: namely, either they are 
both good because they use the same language; or, if Jesus passes without censure though He speaks in 
such terms, you must tell us why you reprehend Him who employs a similar mode of address in the Old 
Testament. 


2. Then Manes made the following reply to him: And what manner of God now is it that blinds one? For it 
is Paul who uses these words: “In whom the God of this world hath blinded the minds of them which 
believe not, lest the light of the Gospel should shine in them.” But Archelaus broke in and refuted this 
very well, saying: Read, however, a word or two of what precedes that sentence, namely, “But if our 
Gospel be hid, it is hid in them that are lost.” You see that it is hid in them that are lost. “For it is not meet 
to give the holy things to dogs.” And furthermore, is it only the God of the Old Testament that has blinded 
the minds of them who believe not? Nay, has not Jesus Himself also said: “Therefore speak I to them in 
parables: that seeing, they may not see?” Is it then because He hated them that He desired them not to 
see? Or is it not on account of their unworthiness, since they closed their own eyes? For wherever 
wickedness is a matter self-chosen, there too there is the absence of grace. “For unto him that hath shall 
be given, but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he seemeth to have.” 


3. But even although we should be under the necessity of accepting the exegesis advocated by some,—for 
the subject is not altogether unworthy of notice,—and of saying thus, that He hath actually blinded the 
minds of them that believe not, we should still have to affirm that He hath blinded them for good, in order 
that they may recover their sight to behold things that are holy. For it is not said that He hath blinded 
their soul, but only that He hath blinded the minds of them that believe not. And that mode of expression 
means something like this: Blind the whorish mind of the whore-monger, and the man is saved; blind the 
rapacious and thievish mind of the thief and the man is saved. But do you decline to understand the 
sentence thus? Well, there is still another interpretation. For the sun blinds those who have bad sight; and 
those who have watery eyes are also blinded when they are smitten by the light: not, however, because it 
is of the nature of the sun to blind, but because the eye’s own constitution is not one of correct vision. And 
in like manner, those whose hearts are afflicted with the ailment of unbelief are not capable of looking 
upon the rays of the glory of the Godhead. And again, it is not said, “He hath blinded their minds lest they 
should hear the Gospel,” but rather “lest the light of the glory of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ 
should shine unto them.” For to hear the Gospel is a thing committed to all; but the glory of the Gospel of 
Christ is imparted only to the sincere and genuine. For this reason the Lord spake in parables to those 
who were incapable of hearing, but to His disciples He explained these parables in private. For the 
illumination of the glory is for those who have been enlightened, while the blinding is for them who 
believe not. These mysteries, which the Church now declares to you who are transferred from the lists of 
the catechumens, it is not her custom to declare to the Gentiles. For we do not declare the mysteries 
touching the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit to a Gentile; neither do we speak of the mysteries 
plainly in presence of the catechumens; but many a time we express ourselves in an occult manner, so 
that the faithful who have intelligence may apprehend the truths referred to, while those who have not 
that intelligence may receive no hurt. 


ALEXANDER OF LYCOPOLIS 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. JAMES B. H. HAWKINS, M.A., OXON. 


Of the Manichaeans 


CHAPTER I 


THE EXCELLENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; THE ORIGIN OF HERESIES AMONGST CHRISTIANS 


The philosophy of the Christians is termed simple. But it bestows very great attention to the formation of 
manners, enigmatically insinuating words of more certain truth respecting God; the principal of which, so 
far as any earnest serious purpose in those matters is concerned, all will have received when they assume 
an efficient cause, very noble and very ancient, as the originator of all things that have existence. For 
Christians leaving to ethical students matters more toilsome and difficult, as, for instance, what is virtue, 
moral and intellectual; and to those who employ their time in forming hypotheses respecting morals, and 
the passions and affections, without marking out any element by which each virtue is to be attained, and 
heaping up, as it were, at random precepts less subtle—the common people, hearing these, even as we 
learn by experience, make great progress in modesty, and a character of piety is imprinted on their 
manners, quickening the moral disposition which from such usages is formed, and leading them by 
degrees to the desire of what is honourable and good. 


But this being divided into many questions by the number of those who come after, there arise many, just 
as is the case with those who are devoted to dialectics, some more skilful than others, and, so to speak, 
more sagacious in handling nice and subtle questions; so that now they come forward as parents and 
originators of sects and heresies. And by these the formation of morals is hindered and rendered obscure; 
for those do not attain unto certain verity of discourse who wish to become the heads of the sects, and the 
common people is to a greater degree excited to strife and contention. And there being no rule nor law by 
which a solution may be obtained of the things which are called in question, but, as in other matters, this 
ambitious rivalry running out into excess, there is nothing to which it does not cause damage and injury. 


CHAPTER II 


THE AGE OF MANICHAEUS, OR MANES; HIS FIRST DISCIPLES; THE TWO PRINCIPLES; MANICHAEAN MATTER 


So in these matters also, whilst in novelty of opinion each endeavours to show himself first and superior, 
they brought this philosophy, which is simple, almost to a nullity. Such was he whom they call Manichaeus, 
a Persian by race, my instructor in whose doctrine was one Papus by name, and after him Thomas, and 
some others followed them. They say that the man lived when Valerian was emperor, and that he served 
under Sapor, the king of the Persians, and having offended him in some way, was put to death. Some such 
report of his character and reputation has come to me from those who were intimately acquainted with 
him. He laid down two principles, God and Matter. God he called good, and matter he affirmed to be evil. 
But God excelled more in good than matter in evil. But he calls matter not that which Plato calls it, which 
becomes everything when it has received quality and figure, whence he terms it all-embracing—the 
mother and nurse of all things; nor what Aristotle calls an element, with which form and privation have to 
do, but something beside these. For the motion which in individual things is incomposite, this he calls 
matter. On the side of God are ranged powers, like handmaids, all good; and likewise, on the side of 
matter are ranged other powers, all evil. Moreover, the bright shining, the light, and the superior, all 
these are with God; while the obscure, and the darkness, and the inferior are with matter. God, too, has 
desires, but they are all good; and matter, likewise, which are all evil. 


CHAPTER III 
THE FANCIES OF MANICHAEUS CONCERNING MATTER 


It came to pass on a time that matter conceived a desire to attain to the superior region; and when it had 
arrived there, it admired the brightness and the light which was with God. And, indeed, it wished to seize 
on for itself the place of pre-eminence, and to remove God from His position. God, moreover, deliberated 
how to avenge Himself upon matter, but was destitute of the evil necessary to do so, for evil does not exist 
in the house and abode of God. He sent, therefore, the power which we call the soul into matter, to 
permeate it entirely. For it will be the death of matter, when at length hereafter this power is separated 
from it. So, therefore, by the providence of God, the soul was commingled with matter, an unlike thing 
with an unlike. Now by this commingling the soul has contracted evil, and labours under the same 
infirmity as matter. For, just as in a corrupted vessel, the contents are oftentimes vitiated in quality, so, 
also the soul that is in matter suffers some such change, and is deteriorated from its own nature so as to 
participate in the evil of matter. But God had compassion upon the soul, and sent forth another power, 
which we call Demiurge, that is, the Creator of all things; and when this power had arrived, and taken in 


hand the creation of the world, it separated from matter as much power as from the commingling had 
contracted no vice and stain, and hence the sun and moon were first formed; but that which had 
contracted some slight and moderate stain, this became the stars and the expanse of heaven. Of the 
matter from which the sun and the moon was separated, part was cast entirely out of the world, and is 
that fire in which, indeed, there is the power of burning, although in itself it is dark and void of light, 
being closely similar to night. But in the rest of the elements, both animal and vegetable, in those the 
divine power is unequally mingled. And therefore the world was made, and in it the sun and moon who 
preside over the birth and death of things, by separating the divine virtue from matter, and transmitting it 
to God. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE MOON’S INCREASE AND WANE; THE MANICHAEAN TRIFLING RESPECTING IT; THEIR DREAMS ABOUT MAN 
AND CHRIST; THEIR FOOLISH SYSTEM OF ABSTINENCE 


He ordained this, forsooth, to supply to the Demiurge, or Creator, another power which might attract to 
the splendour of the sun; and the thing is manifest, as one might say, even to a blind person. For the moon 
in its increase receives the virtue which is separated from matter, and during the time of its augmentation 
comes forth full of it. But when it is full, in its wanings, it remits it to the sun, and the sun goes back to 
God. And when it has done this, it waits again to receive from another full moon a migration of the soul to 
itself, and receiving this in the same way, it suffers it to pass on to God. And this is its work continually, 
and in every age. And in the sun some such image is seen, as is the form of man. And matter ambitiously 
strove to make man from itself by mingling together all its virtue, so that it might have some portion of 
soul. But his form contributed much to man’s obtaining a greater share, and one beyond all other animals, 
in the divine virtue. For he is the image of the divine virtue, but Christ is the intelligence. Who, when He 
had at length come from the superior region, dismissed a very great part of this virtue to God. And at 
length being crucified, in this way He furnished knowledge, and fitted the divine virtue to be crucified in 
matter. Because, therefore, it is the Divine will and decree that matter should perish, they abstain from 
those things which have life, and feed upon vegetables, and everything which is void of sense. They 
abstain also from marriage and the rites of Venus, and the procreation of children, that virtue may not 
strike its root deeper in matter by the succession of race; nor do they go abroad, seeking to purify 
themselves from the stain which virtue has contracted from its admixture with matter. 


CHAPTER V 


THE WORSHIP OF THE SUN AND MOON UNDER GOD; SUPPORT SOUGHT FOR THE MANICHAEANS IN THE 
GRECIAN FABLES; THE AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES AND FAITH DESPISED BY THE MANICHAEANS 


These things are the principal of what they say and think. And they honour very especially the sun and 
moon, not as gods, but as the way by which it is possible to attain unto God. But when the divine virtue 
has been entirely separated off, they say that the exterior fire will fall, and burn up both itself and all else 
that is left of matter. Those of them who are better educated, and not unacquainted with Greek literature, 
instruct us from their own resources. From the ceremonies and mysteries, for instance: by Bacchus, who 
was cut out from the womb, is signified that the divine virtue is divided into matter by the Titans, as they 
say; from the poet’s fable of the battle with the Giants, is indicated that not even they were ignorant of the 
rebellion of matter against God. I indeed will not deny, that these things are not sufficient to lead away the 
minds of those who receive words without examining them, since the deception caused by discourse of 
this sort has drawn over to itself some of those who have pursued the study of philosophy with me; but in 
what manner I should approach the thing to examine into it, I am at a loss indeed. For their hypotheses do 
not proceed by any legitimate method, so that one might institute an examination in accordance with 
these; neither are there any principles of demonstrations, so that we may see what follows on these; but 
theirs is the rare discovery of those who are simply said to philosophize. These men, taking to themselves 
the Old and New Scriptures, though they lay it down that these are divinely inspired, draw their own 
opinions from thence; and then only think they are refuted, when it happens that anything not in 
accordance with these is said or done by them. And what to those who philosophize after the manner of 
the Greeks, as respects principles of demonstration, are intermediate propositions; this, with them, is the 
voice of the prophets. But here, all these things being eliminated, and since those matters, which I before 
mentioned, are put forward without any demonstration, and since it is necessary to give an answer in a 
rational way, and not to put forward other things more plausible, and which might prove more enticing, 
my attempt is rather troublesome, and on this account the more arduous, because it is necessary to bring 
forward arguments of a varied nature. For the more accurate arguments will escape the observation of 
those who have been convinced beforehand by these men without proof, if, when it comes to persuasion, 
they fall into the same hands. For they imagine that they proceed from like sources. There is, therefore, 
need of much and great diligence, and truly of God, to be the guide of our argument. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE TWO PRINCIPLES OF THE MANICHAEANS; THEMSELVES CONTROVERTED; THE PYTHAGOREAN OPINION 
RESPECTING FIRST PRINCIPLES; GOOD AND EVIL CONTRARY; THE VICTORY ON THE SIDE OF GOOD 


They lay down two principles, God and Matter. If he (Manes) separates that which comes into being from 
that which really exists, the supposition is not so faulty in this, that neither does matter create itself, nor 
does it admit two contrary qualities, in being both active and passive; nor, again, are other such theories 
proposed concerning the creative cause as it is not lawful to speak of. And yet God does not stand in need 
of matter in order to make things, since in His mind all things substantially exist, so far as the possibility 
of their coming into being is concerned. But if, as he seems rather to mean, the unordered motion of 
things really existent under Him is matter, first, then, he unconsciously sets up another creative cause 
(and yet an evil one), nor does he perceive what follows from this, namely, that if it is necessary that God 
and matter should be supposed, some other matter must be supposed to God; so that to each of the 
creative causes there should be the subject matter. Therefore, instead of two, he will be shown to give us 
four first principles. Wonderful, too, is the distinction. For if he thinks this to be God, which is good, and 
wishes to conceive of something opposite to Him, why does he not, as some of the Pythagoreans, set evil 
over against Him? It is more tolerable, indeed, that two principles should be spoken of by them, the good 
and the evil, and that these are continually striving, but the good prevails. For if the evil were to prevail, 
all things would perish. Wherefore matter, by itself, is neither body, nor is it exactly incorporeal, nor 
simply any particular thing; but it is something indefinite, which, by the addition of form, comes to be 
defined; as, for instance, fire is a pyramid, air an octahedron, water an eikosahedron, and earth a cube; 
how, then, is matter the unordered motion of the elements? By itself, indeed, it does not subsist, for if it is 
motion, it is in that which is moved; but matter does not seem to be of such a nature, but rather the first 
subject, and unorganized, from which other things proceed. Since, therefore, matter is unordered motion, 
was it always conjoined with that which is moved, or was it ever separate from it? For, if it were ever by 
itself, it would not be in existence; for there is no motion without something moved. But if it was always in 
that which is moved, then, again, there will be two principles—that which moves, and that which is 
moved. To which of these two, then, will it be granted that it subsists as a primary cause along with God? 


CHAPTER VII 


MOTION VINDICATED FROM THE CHARGE OF IRREGULARITY; CIRCULAR; STRAIGHT; OF GENERATION AND 
CORRUPTION; OF ALTERATION, AND QUALITY AFFECTING SENSE 


There is added to the discourse an appendix quite foreign to it. For you may reasonably speak of motion 
not existing. And what, also, is the matter of motion? Is it straight or circular? Or does it take place by a 
process of change, or by a process of generation and corruption? The circular motion, indeed, is so 
orderly and composite, that it is ascribed to the order of all created things; nor does this, in the 
Manichaean system, appear worthy to be impugned, in which move the sun and the moon, whom alone, of 
the gods, they say that they venerate. But as regards that which is straight: to this, also, there is a bound 
when it reaches its own place. For that which is earthly ceases entirely from motion, as soon as it has 
touched the earth. And every animal and vegetable makes an end of increasing when it has reached its 
limit. Therefore the stoppage of these things would be more properly the death of matter, than that 
endless death, which is, as it were, woven for it by them. But the motion which arises by a process of 
generation and corruption it is impossible to think of as in harmony with this hypothesis, for, according to 
them, matter is unbegotten. But if they ascribe to it the motion of alteration, as they term it, and that by 
which we suffer change by a quality affecting the sense, it is worth while to consider how they come to 
say this. For this seems to be the principal thing that they assert, since by matter it comes to pass, as they 
say, that manners are changed, and that vice arises in the soul. For in altering, it will always begin from 
the beginning; and, proceeding onwards, it will reach the middle, and thus will it attain unto the end. But 
when it has reached the end, it will not stand still, at least if alteration is its essence. But it will again, by 
the same route, return to the beginning, and from thence in like manner to the end; nor will it ever cease 
from doing this. As, for instance, if a and g suffer alteration, and the middle is b, a by being changed, will 
arrive at b, and from thence will go on to g. Again returning from the extreme g to b, it will at some time 
or other arrive at a; and this goes on continuously. As in the change from black, the middle is dun, and the 
extreme, white. Again, in the contrary direction, from white to dun, and in like manner to black; and again 
from white the change begins, and goes the same round. 


CHAPTER VIII 


IS MATTER WICKED? OF GOD AND MATTER 


Is matter, in respect of alteration, an evil cause? It is thus proved that it is not more evil than good. For let 
the beginning of the change be from evil. Thus the change is from this to good through that which is 
indifferent. But let the alteration be from good. Again the beginning goes on through that which is 
indifferent. Whether the motion be to one extreme or to the other, the method is the same, and this is 
abundantly set forth. All motion has to do with quantity; but quality is the guide in virtue and vice. Now 
we know that these two are generically distinguished. But are God and matter alone principles, or does 
there remain anything else which is the mean between these two? For if there is nothing, these things 
remain unintermingled one with another. And it is well said that if the extremes are intermingled, there is 
a necessity for some thing intermediate to connect them. But if something else exists, it is necessary that 
that something be either body or incorporeal, and thus a third adventitious principle makes its 
appearance. First, therefore, if we suppose God and matter to be both entirely incorporeal, so that neither 


is in the other, except as the science of grammar is in the soul; to understand this of God and matter is 
absurd. But if, as in a vacuum, as some Say, the vacuum is surrounded by this universe; the other, again, is 
without substance, for the substance of a vacuum is nothing. But if as accidents, first, indeed, this is 
impossible; for the thing that wants substance cannot be in any place; for substance is, as it were, the 
vehicle underlying the accident. But if both are bodies, it is necessary for both to be either heavy or light, 
or middle; or one heavy, and another light, or intermediate. If, then, both are heavy, it is plainly necessary 
that these should be the same, both among light things and those things which are of the middle sort; or if 
they alternate, the one will be altogether separate from the other. For that which is heavy has one place, 
and that which is middle another, and the light another. To one belongs the superior, to the other the 
inferior, and to the third the middle. Now in every spherical figure the inferior part is the middle; for from 
this to all the higher parts, even to the topmost superficies, the distance is every way equal, and, again, all 
heavy bodies are borne from all sides to it. Wherefore, also, it occurs to me to laugh when I hear that 
matter moving without order,—for this belongs to it by nature,—came to the region of God, or to light and 
brightness, and such-like. But if one be body, and the other incorporeal, first, indeed, that which is body is 
alone capable of motion. And then if they are not intermingled, each is separate from the other according 
to its proper nature. But if one be mixed up with the other, they will be either mind or soul or accident. 
For so only it happens that things incorporeal are mixed up with bodies. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE RIDICULOUS FANCIES OF THE MANICHAEANS ABOUT THE MOTION OF MATTER TOWARDS GOD; GOD THE 
AUTHOR OF THE REBELLION OF MATTER IN THE MANICHAEAN SENSE; THE LONGING OF MATTER FOR LIGHT 
AND BRIGHTNESS GOOD; DIVINE GOOD NONE THE LESS FOR BEING COMMUNICATED 


But in what manner, and from what cause, was matter brought to the region of God? for to it by nature 
belong the lower place and darkness, as they say; and the upper region and light are contrary to its 
nature. Wherefore there is then attributed to it a supernatural motion; and something of the same sort 
happens to it, as if a man were to throw a stone or a lump of earth upwards; in this way, the thing being 
raised a little by the force of the person throwing, when it has reached the upper regions, falls back again 
into the same place. Who, then, hath raised matter to the upper region? Of itself, indeed, and from itself, it 
would not be moved by that motion which belongs to it. It is necessary, then, that some force should be 
applied to it for it to be borne aloft, as with the stone and the lump of earth. But they leave nothing else to 
it but God. It is manifest, therefore, what follows from their argument. That God, according to them, by 
force and necessity, raised matter aloft to Himself. But if matter be evil, its desires are altogether evil. 
Now the desire of evil is evil, but the desire of good is altogether good. Since, then, matter has desired 
brightness and light, its desire is not a bad one; just as it is not bad for a man living in vice, afterwards to 
come to desire virtue. On the contrary, he is not guiltless who, being good, comes to desire what is evil. As 
if any one should say that God desires the evils which are attaching to matter. For the good things of God 
are not to be so esteemed as great wealth and large estates, and a large quantity of gold, a lesser portion 
of which remain with the owner, if one effect a transfer of them to another. But if an image of these things 
must be formed in the mind, I think one would adduce as examples wisdom and the sciences. As, 
therefore, neither wisdom suffers diminution nor science, and he who is endowed with these experiences 
no loss if another be made partaker of them; so, in the same way, it is contrary to reason to think that God 
grudges matter the desire of what is good; if, indeed, with them we allow that it desires it. 


CHAPTER X 


THE MYTHOLOGY RESPECTING THE GODS; THE DOGMAS OF THE MANICHAEANS RESEMBLE THIS: THE HOMERIC 
ALLEGORY OF THE BATTLE OF THE GODS; ENVY AND EMULATION EXISTING IN GOD ACCORDING TO THE 
MANICHAEAN OPINION; THESE VICES ARE TO BE FOUND IN NO GOOD MAN, AND ARE TO BE ACCOUNTED 
DISGRACEFUL 


Moreover, they far surpass the mythologists in fables, those, namely, who either make Coelus suffer 
mutilation, or idly tell of the plots laid for Saturn by his son, in order that that son might attain the 
sovereignty; or those again who make Saturn devour his sons and to have been cheated of his purpose by 
the image of a stone that was presented to him. For how are these things which they put forward 
dissimilar to those? When they speak openly of the war between God and matter, and say not these things 
either in a mythological sense, as Homer in the Iliad; when he makes Jupiter to rejoice in the strife and 
war of the gods with each other, thus obscurely signifying that the world is formed of unequal elements, 
fitted one into another, and either conquering or submitting to a conqueror. And this has been advanced 
by me, because I know that people of this sort, when they are at a loss for demonstration, bring together 
from all sides passages from poems, and seek from them a support for their own opinions. Which would 
not be the case with them if they had only read what they fell in with some reflection. But, when all evil is 
banished from the company of the gods, surely emulation and envy ought especially to have been got rid 
of. Yet these men leave these things with God, when they say that God formed designs against matter, 
because it felt a desire for good. But with which of those things which God possessed could He have 
wished to take vengeance on matter? In truth, I think it to be more accurate doctrine to say that God is of 
a simple nature, than what they advance. Nor, indeed, as in the other things, is the enunciation of this 
fancy easy. For neither is it possible to demonstrate it simply and with words merely, but with much 


instruction and labour. But we all know this, that anger and rage, and the desire of revenge upon matter, 
are passions in him who is so agitated. And of such a sort, indeed, as it could never happen to a good man 
to be harassed by them, much less then can it be that they are connected with the Absolute Good. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE TRANSMITTED VIRTUE OF THE MANICHAEANS; THE VIRTUES OF MATTER MIXED WITH EQUAL OR LESS 
AMOUNT OF EVIL 


To other things, therefore, our discourse has come round about again. For, because they say that God sent 
virtue into matter, it is worth our while to consider whether this virtue, so far as it pertains to good, in 
respect of God is less, or whether it is on equal terms with Him. For if it is less, what is the cause? For the 
things which are with God admit of no fellowship with matter. But good alone is the characteristic of God, 
and evil alone of matter. But if it is on equal terms with Him, what is the reason that He, as a king, issues 
His commands, and it involuntarily undertakes this labour? Moreover, with regard to matter, it shall be 
inquired whether, with respect to evil, the virtues are alike or less. For if they are less, they are altogether 
of less evil. By fellowship therefore with the good it is that they become so. For there being two evils, the 
less has plainly by its fellowship with the good attained to be what it is. But they leave nothing good 
around matter. Again, therefore, another question arises. For if some other virtue, in respect of evil, excels 
the matter which is prevailing, it becomes itself the presiding principle. For that which is more evil will 
hold the sway in its own dominion. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE DESTRUCTION OF EVIL BY THE IMMISSION OF VIRTUE REJECTED; BECAUSE FROM IT ARISES NO 
DIMINUTION OF EVIL; ZENO’S OPINION DISCARDED, THAT THE WORLD WILL BE BURNT UP BY FIRE FROM THE 
SUN 


But that God sent virtue into matter is asserted without any proof, and it altogether wants probability. Yet 
it is right that this should have its own explanation. The reason of this they assert, indeed, to be that there 
might be no more evil, but that all things should become good. It was necessary for virtue to be 
intermingled with evil, after the manner of the athletes, who, clasped in a firm embrace, overcome their 
adversaries, in order that, by conquering evil, it might make it to cease to exist. But I think it far more 
dignified and worthy of the excellence of God, at the first conception of things existent, to have abolished 
matter. But I think they could not allow this, because that something evil is found existing, which they call 
matter. But it is not any the more possible that things should cease to be such as they are, in order that 
one should admit that some things are changed into that which is worse. And it is necessary that there 
should be some perception of this, because these present things have in some manner or other suffered 
diminution, in order that we might have better hopes for the future. For well has it been answered to the 
opinion of Zeno of Citium, who thus argued that the world would be destroyed by fire: “Everything which 
has anything to burn will not cease from burning until it has consumed the whole; and the sun is a fire, 
and will it not burn what it has?” Whence he made out, as he imagined, that the universe would be 
destroyed by fire. But to him a facetious fellow is reported to have said, “But I indeed yesterday, and the 
year before, and a long time ago, have seen, and now in like manner do I see, that no injury has been 
experienced by the sun; and it is reasonable that this should happen in time and by degrees, so that we 
may believe that at some time or other the whole will be burnt up.” And to the doctrine of Manichaeus, 
although it rests upon no proof, I think that the same answer is apposite, namely, that there has been no 
diminution in the present condition of things, but what was before in the time of the first man, when 
brother killed brother, even now continues to be; the same wars, and more diverse desires. Now it would 
be reasonable that these things, if they did not altogether cease, should at least be diminished, if we are 
to imagine that they are at some time to cease. But while the same things come from them, what is our 
expectation of them for the future? 


CHAPTER XIII 


EVIL BY NO MEANS FOUND IN THE STARS AND CONSTELLATIONS; ALL THE EVILS OF LIFE VAIN IN THE 
MANICHAEAN OPINION, WHICH BRING ON THE EXTINCTION OF LIFE; THEIR FANCY HAVING BEEN ABOVE 
EXPLAINED CONCERNING THE TRANSPORTATION OF SOULS FROM THE MOON TO THE SUN 


But what things does he call evil? As for the sun and moon, indeed, there is nothing lacking; but with 
respect to the heavens and the stars, whether he says that there is some such thing, and what it is, it is 
right that we should next in order examine. But irregularity is according to them evil, and unordered 
motion, but these things are always the same, and in the same manner; nor will any one have to blame 
any of the planets for venturing to delay at any time in the zodiac beyond the fixed period; nor again any 
of the fixed stars, as if it did not abide in the same seat and position, and did not by circumvolution 
revolve equally around the world, moving as it were one step backward in a hundred years. But on the 
earth, if he accuses the roughness of some spots, or if pilots are offended at the storms on the sea; first, 
indeed, as they think, these things have a share of good in them. For should nothing germinate upon 
earth, all the animals must presently perish. But this result will send on much of the virtue which is 


intermingled with matter to God, and there will be a necessity for many moons, to accommodate the great 
multitude that suddenly approaches. And the same language they hold with respect to the sea. For it isa 
piece of unlooked-for luck to perish, in order that those things which perish may pursue the road which 
leads most quickly to God. And the wars which are upon the earth, and the famines, and everything which 
tends to the destruction of life, are held in very great honour by them. For everything which is the cause 
of good is to be had in honour. But these things are the cause of good, because of the destruction which 
accompanies them, if they transmit to God the virtue which is separated from those who perish. 


CHAPTER XIV 


NOXIOUS ANIMALS WORSHIPPED BY THE EGYPTIANS; MAN BY ARTS AN EVIL-DOER; LUST AND INJUSTICE 
CORRECTED BY LAWS AND DISCIPLINE; CONTINGENT AND NECESSARY THINGS IN WHICH THERE IS NO STAIN 


And, as it seems, we have been ignorant that the Egyptians rightly worship the crocodile and the lion and 
the wolf, because these animals being stronger than the others devour their prey, and entirely destroy it; 
the eagle also and the hawk, because they slaughter the weaker animals both in the air and upon the 
earth. But perhaps also, according to them, man is for this reason held in especial honour, because most 
of all, by his subtle inventions and arts, he is wont to subdue most of the animals. And lest he himself 
should have no portion in this good, he becomes the food of others. Again, therefore, those generations 
are, in their opinion, absurd, which from a small and common seed produce what is great; and it is much 
more becoming, as they think, that these should be destroyed by God, in order that the divine virtue may 
be quickly liberated from the troubles incident to living in this world. But what shall we say with respect 
to lust, and injustice, and things of this sort, Manichaeus will ask. Surely against these things discipline 
and law come to the rescue. Discipline, indeed, using careful forethought that nothing of this sort may 
have place amongst men; but law inflicting punishment upon any one who has been caught in the 
commission of anything unjust. But, then, why should it be imputed to the earth as a fault, if the 
husbandman has neglected to subdue it? because the sovereignty of God, which is according to right, 
suffers diminution, when some parts of it are productive of fruits, and others not so; or when it has 
happened that when the winds are sweeping, according to another cause, some derive benefit therefrom, 
whilst others against their will have to sustain injuries? Surely they must necessarily be ignorant of the 
character of the things that are contingent, and of those that are necessary. For they would not else thus 
account such things as prodigies. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE LUST AND DESIRE OF SENTIENT THINGS; DEMONS; ANIMALS SENTIENT; SO ALSO THE SUN AND THE MOON 
AND STARS; THE PLATONIC DOCTRINE, NOT THE CHRISTIAN 


Whence, then, come pleasure and desire? For these are the principal evils that they talk of and hate. Nor 
does matter appear to be anything else. That these things, indeed, only belong to animals which are 
endowed with sense, and that nothing else but that which has sense perceives desire and pleasure, is 
manifest. For what perception of pleasure and pain is there in a plant? What in the earth, water, or air? 
And the demons, if indeed they are living beings endowed with sense, for this reason, perhaps, are 
delighted with what has been instituted in regard to sacrifices, and take it ill when these are wanting to 
them; but nothing of this sort can be imagined with respect to God. Therefore those who say, “Why are 
animals affected by pleasure and pain?” should first make the complaint, “Why are these animals 
endowed with sense, or why do they stand in need of food?” For if animals were immortal, they would 
have been set free from corruption and increase; such as the sun and moon and stars, although they are 
endowed with sense. They are, however, beyond the power of these, and of such a complaint. But man, 
being able to perceive and to judge, and being potentially wise,—for he has the power to become so,— 
when he has received what is peculiar to himself, treads it under foot. 


CHAPTER XVI 


BECAUSE SOME ARE WISE, NOTHING PREVENTS OTHERS FROM BEING SO; VIRTUE IS TO BE ACQUIRED BY 
DILIGENCE AND STUDY; BY A SOUNDER PHILOSOPHY MEN ARE TO BE CARRIED ONWARDS TO THE GOOD; THE 
COMMON STUDY OF VIRTUE HAS BY CHRIST BEEN OPENED UP TO ALL 


In general, it is worth while to inquire of these men, “Is it possible for no man to become good, or is it in 
the power of any one?” For if no man is wise, what of Manichaeus himself? I pass over the fact that he not 
only calls others good, but he also says that they are able to make others such. But if one individual is 
entirely good, what prevents all from becoming good? For what is possible for one is possible also for all. 
And by the means by which one has become virtuous, by the same all may become so, unless they assert 
that the larger share of this virtue is intercepted by such. Again, therefore, first, What necessity is there 
for labour in submitting to discipline (for even whilst sleeping we may become virtuous), or what cause is 
there for these men rousing their hearers to hopes of good? For even though wallowing in the mire with 
harlots, they can obtain their proper good. But if discipline, and better instruction and diligence in 
acquiring virtue, make a man to become virtuous, let all become so, and that oft-repeated phrase of theirs, 
the unordered motion of matter, is made void. But it would be much better for them to say that wisdom is 


an instrument given by God to man, in order that by bringing round by degrees to good that which arises 
to them, from the fact of their being endowed with sense, out of desire or pleasure, it might remove from 
them the absurdities that flow from them. For thus they themselves who profess to be teachers of virtue 
would be objects of emulation for their purpose, and for their mode of life, and there would be great hopes 
that one day evils will cease, when all men have become wise. And this it seems to me that Jesus took into 
consideration; and in order that husbandmen, carpenters, builders, and other artisans, might not be 
driven away from good, He convened a common council of them altogether, and by simple and easy 
conversations He both raised them to a sense of God, and brought them to desire what was good. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE MANICHAEAN IDEA OF VIRTUE IN MATTER SCOUTED; IF ONE VIRTUE HAS BEEN CREATED IMMATERIAL, 
THE REST ARE ALSO IMMATERIAL; MATERIAL VIRTUE AN EXPLODED NOTION 


Moreover, how do they say, did God send divine virtue into matter? For if it always was, and neither is God 
to be understood as existing prior to it, nor matter either, then again, according to Manichaeus, there are 
three first principles. Perhaps also, a little further on, there will appear to be many more. But if it be 
adventitious, and something which has come into existence afterwards, how is it void of matter? And if 
they make it to be a part of God, first, indeed, by this conception, they assert that God is composite and 
corporeal. But this is absurd, and impossible. And if He fashioned it, and is without matter, I wonder that 
they have not considered, neither the man himself, nor his disciples, that if (as the orthodox say, the 
things that come next in order subsist while God remains) God created this virtue of His own free-will, 
how is it that He is not the author of all other things that are made without the necessity of any pre- 
existent matter? The consequences, in truth, of this opinion are evidently absurd; but what does follow is 
put down next in order. Was it, then, the nature of this virtue to diffuse itself into matter? If it was 
contrary to its nature, in what manner is it intermingled with it? But if this was in accordance with its 
nature, it was altogether surely and always with matter. But if this be so, how is it that they call matter 
evil, which, from the beginning, was intermingled with the divine virtue? In what manner, too, will it be 
destroyed, the divine virtue which was mingled with it at some time or other seceding to itself? For that it 
preserves safely what is good, and likely to be productive of some other good to those to whom it is 
present, is more reasonable than that it should bring destruction or some other evil upon them. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


DISSOLUTION AND INHERENCE ACCORDING TO THE MANICHAEANS; THIS IS WELL PUT, AD HOMINEM, WITH 
RESPECT TO MANES, WHO IS HIMSELF IN MATTER 


This then is the wise assertion which is made by them—namely, that as we see that the body perishes 
when the soul is separated from it, so also, when virtue has left matter, that which is left, which is matter, 
will be dissolved and perish. First, indeed, they do not perceive that nothing existent can be destroyed 
into a nonexistent. For that which is non-existent does not exist. But when bodies are disintegrated, and 
experience a change, a dissolution of them takes place; so that a part of them goes to earth, a part to air, 
and a part to something else. Besides, they do not remember that their doctrine is, that matter is 
unordered motion. But that which moves of itself, and of which motion is the essence, and not a thing 
accidentally belonging to it—how is it reasonable to say that when virtue departs, that which was, even 
before virtue descended into it, should cease to be? Nor do they see the difference, that every body which 
is devoid of soul is immoveable. For plants also have a vegetable soul. But motion itself, and yet unordered 
motion they assert to be the essence of matter. But it were better, that just as in a lyre which sounds out 
of tune, by the addition of harmony, everything is brought into concord; so the divine virtue when 
intermixed with that unordered motion, which, according to them, is matter, should add a certain order to 
it in the place of its innate disorder, and should always add it suitably to the divine time. For I ask, how 
was it that Manichaeus himself became fitted to treat of these matters, and when at length did he 
enunciate them? For they allow that he himself was an admixture of matter, and of the virtue received into 
it. Whether therefore being so, he said these things in unordered motion, surely the opinion is faulty; or 
whether he said them by means of the divine virtue, the dogma is dubious and uncertain; for on the one 
side, that of the divine virtue, he participates in the truth; whilst on the side of unordered motion, he is a 
partaker in the other part, and changes to falsehood. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE SECOND VIRTUE OF THE MANICHAEANS BESET WITH THE FORMER, AND WITH NEW ABSURDITIES; VIRTUE, 
ACTIVE AND PASSIVE, THE FASHIONER OF MATTER, AND CONCRETE WITH IT; BODIES DIVIDED BY MANICHAEUS 
INTO THREE PARTS 


But if it had been said that divine virtue both hath adorned and does adorn matter, it would have been far 
more wisely said, and in a manner more conducing to conciliate faith in the doctrine and discourses of 
Manichaeus. But God hath sent down another virtue. What has been already said with respect to the 
former virtue, may be equally said with respect to this, and all the absurdities which follow on the 
teaching about their first virtue, the same may be brought forward in the present case. But another, who 


will tolerate? For why did not God send some one virtue which could effect everything? If the human mind 
is so various towards all things, so that the same man is endowed with a knowledge of geometry, of 
astronomy, of the carpenter’s art, and the like, is it then impossible for God to find one such virtue which 
should be sufficient for him in all respects, so as not to stand in need of a first and second? And why has 
one virtue the force rather of a creator, and another that of the patient and recipient, so as to be well 
fitted for admixture with matter. For I do not again see here the cause of good order, and of that excess 
which is contrary to it. If it was evil, it was not in the house of God. For since God is the only good, and 
matter the only evil, we must necessarily say that the other things are of a middle nature, and placed as it 
were in the middle. But there is found to be a different framer of those things which are of a middle 
nature, when they say that one cause is creative, and another admixed with matter? Perhaps, therefore, it 
is that primary antecedent cause which more recent writers speak of in the book peri ton diaphoron. But 
when the creative virtue took in hand the making of the world, then they say that there was separated 
from matter that which, even in the admixture, remained in its own virtue, and from this the sun and the 
moon had their beginning. But that which to a moderate and slight degree had contracted vice and evil, 
this formed the heaven and the constellations. Lastly came the rest encompassed within these, just as 
they might happen, which are admixtures of the divine virtue and of matter. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE DIVINE VIRTUE IN THE VIEW OF THE SAME MANICHAEUS CORPOREAL AND DIVISIBLE; THE DIVINE VIRTUE 
ITSELF MATTER WHICH BECOMES EVERYTHING; THIS IS NOT FITTING 


I, indeed, besides all these things, wonder that they do not perceive that they are making the divine virtue 
to be corporeal, and dividing it, as it were, into parts. For why, as in the case of matter, is not the divine 
virtue also passible and divisible throughout, and from one of its parts the sun made, and from another 
the moon? For clearly this is what they assert to belong to the divine virtue; and this is what we said was 
the property of matter, which by itself is nothing, but when it has received form and qualities, everything 
is made which is divided and distinct. If, therefore, as from one subject, the divine virtue, only the sun and 
the moon have their beginning, and these things are different, why was anything else made? But if all 
things are made, what follows is manifest, that divine virtue is matter, and that, too, such as is made into 
forms. But if nothing else but the sun and moon are what was created by the divine virtue, then what is 
intermixed with all things is the sun and moon; and each of the stars is the sun and moon, and each 
individual animal of. those who live on land, and of fowls, and of creatures amphibious. But this, not even 
those who exhibit juggling tricks would admit, as, I think, is evident to every one. 


CHAPTER XXI 


SOME PORTIONS OF THE VIRTUE HAVE GOOD IN THEM, OTHERS MORE GOOD; IN THE SUN AND THE MOON IT IS 
INCORRUPT, IN OTHER THINGS DEPRAVED; AN IMPROBABLE OPINION 


But if any one were to apply his mind to what follows, the road would not appear to be plain and 
straightforward, but more arduous even than that which has been passed. For they say that the sun and 
moon have contracted no stain from their admixture with matter. And now they cannot say how other 
things have become deteriorated contrary to their own proper nature. For if, when it was absolute and by 
itself, the divine virtue was so constituted that one portion of it was good, and another had a greater 
amount of goodness in it, according to the old tale of the centaurs, who as far as the breast were men, and 
in the lower part horses, which are both good animals, but the man is the better of the two; so also, in the 
divine virtue, it is to be understood that the one portion of it is the better and the more excellent, and the 
other will occupy the second and inferior place. And in the same way, with respect to matter, the one 
portion possesses, as it were, an excess of evil; while others again are different, and about that other the 
language will be different. For it is possible to conceive that from the beginning the sun and moon, by a 
more skilful and prudent judgment, chose for themselves the parts of matter that were less evil for the 
purposes of admixture, that they might remain in their own perfection and virtue; but in the lapse of time, 
when the evils lost their force and became old, they brought out so much of the excess in the good, while 
the rest of its parts fell away, not, indeed, without foresight, and yet not with the same foresight, did each 
object share according to its quantity in the evil that was in matter. But since, with respect to this virtue, 
nothing of a different kind is asserted by them, but it is to be understood throughout to be alike and of the 
same nature, their argument is improbable; because in the admixture part remains pure and incorrupt, 
while the other has contracted some share of evil. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE LIGHT OF THE MOON FROM THE SUN; THE INCONVENIENCE OF THE OPINION THAT SOULS ARE RECEIVED 
IN IT; THE TWO DELUGES OF THE GREEKS 


Now, they say that the sun and the moon having by degrees separated the divine virtue from matter, 
transmit it to God. But if they had only to a slight degree frequented the schools of the astronomers, it 
would not have happened to them to fall into these fancies, nor would they have been ignorant that the 
moon, which, according to the opinion of some, is itself without light, receives its light from the sun, and 


that its configurations are just in proportion to its distance from the sun, and that it is then full moon 
when it is distant from the sun one hundred and eighty degrees. It is in conjunction when it is in the same 
degree with the sun. Then, is it not wonderful how it comes to pass that there should be so many souls, 
and from such diverse creatures? For there is the soul of the world itself, and of the animals, of plants, of 
nymphs, and demons, and amongst these are distinguished by appearance those of fowls, of land animals, 
and animals amphibious; but in the moon one like body is always seen by us. And what of the continuity of 
this body? When the moon is half-full, it appears a semicircle, and when it is in its third quarter, the same 
again. How then, and with what figure, are they assumed into the moon? For if it be light as fire, it is 
probable that they would not only ascend as far as the moon, but even higher, continually; but if it be 
heavy, it would not be possible for them at all to reach the moon. And what is the reason that that which 
first arrives at the moon is not immediately transmitted to the sun, but waits for the full moon until the 
rest of the souls arrive? When then the moon, from having been full, decreases, where does the virtue 
remain during that time? until the moon, which has been emptied of the former souls, just as a desolated 
city, shall receive again a fresh colony. For a treasure-house should have been marked out in some part of 
the earth, or of the clouds, or in some other place, where the congregated souls might stand ready for 
emigration to the moon. But, again, a second question arises. What then is the cause that it is not full 
immediately? or why does it again wait fifteen days? Nor is this less to be wondered at than that which 
has been said, that never within the memory of man has the moon become full after the fifteen days. Nay, 
not even—in the time of the deluge of Deucalion, nor in that of Phoroneus, when all things, so to speak, 
which were upon the face of the earth perished, and it happened that a great quantity of virtue was 
separated from matter. And, besides these things, one must consider the productiveness of generations, 
and their barrenness, and also the destruction of them; and since these things do not happen in order, 
neither ought the order of the full moon, nor the these of the waning moon, to be so carefully observed. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE IMAGE OF MATTER IN THE SUN, AFTER WHICH MAN IS FORMED; TRIFLING FANCIES; IT IS A MERE FANCY, 
TOO, THAT MAN IS FORMED FROM MATTER; MAN IS EITHER A COMPOSITE BEING, OR A SOUL, OR MIND AND 
UNDERSTANDING 


Neither is this to be regarded with slight attention. For if the divine virtue which is in matter be infinite, 
those things cannot diminish it which the sun and moon fashion. For that which remains from that finite 
thing which has been assumed is infinite. But if it is finite, it would be perceived by the senses in intervals 
proportionate to the amount of its virtue that had been subtracted from the world. But all things remain 
as they were. Now what understanding do these things not transcend in their incredibleness, when they 
assert that man was created and formed after the image of matter that is seen in the sun? For images are 
the forms of their archetypes. But if they include man’s image in the sun, where is the exemplar after 
which his image is formed? For, indeed, they are not going to say that man is really man, or divine virtue; 
for this, indeed, they mix up with matter, and they say that the image is seen in the sun, which, as they 
think, was formed afterwards from the secretion of matter. Neither can they bring forward the creative 
cause of all things, for this they say was sent to preserve safety to the divine virtue; so that, in their 
opinion, this must be altogether ascribed to the sun; for this reason, doubtless, that it happens by his 
arrival and presence that the sun and moon are separated from matter. 


Moreover, they assert that the image is seen in the star; but they say that matter fashioned man. In what 
manner, and by what means? For it is not possible that this should fashion him. For besides that, thus 
according to them, man is the empty form of an empty form, and having no real existence, it has not as yet 
been possible to conceive how man can be the product of matter. For the use of reason and sense belongs 
not to that matter which they assume. Now what, according to them, is man? Is he a mixture of soul and 
body? Or another thing, or that which is superior to the entire soul, the mind? But if he is mind, how can 
the more perfect and the better part be the product of that which is worse; or if he be soul (for this they 
say is divine virtue), how can they, when they have taken away from God the divine virtue, subject this to 
the creating workmanship of matter? But if they leave to him body alone, let them remember again that it 
is by itself immovable, and that they say that the essence of matter is motion. Neither do they think that 
anything of itself, and its own genius, is attracted to matter. Nor is it reasonable to lay it down, that what 
is composed of these things is the product of this. To think, indeed, that that which is fashioned by any 
one is inferior to its fashioner seems to be beyond controversy. For thus the world is inferior to its Creator 
or Fashioner, and the works of art inferior to the artificer. If then man be the product of matter, he must 
surely be inferior to it. Now, men leave nothing inferior to matter; and it is not reasonable that the divine 
virtue should be commingled with matter, and with that which is inferior to it. But the things which they 
assert out of indulgence, as it were, and by way of dispensation, these they do not seem to understand. 
For what is the reason of their thinking that matter has bound the image of God to the substance of man? 
Or, why is not the image sufficient, as in a mirror, that man should appear? Or, as the sun himself is 
sufficient for the origination and destruction of all things that are made, hath he imitated an image in the 
work of their creation? With which of those things which he possessed? Was it with the divine virtue 
which was mingled with it, so that the divine virtue should have the office of an instrument in respect of 
matter? Is it by unordered motion that he will thus give matter a form? But all like things, in exquisite and 
accurate order, by imitating, attain their end. For they do not suppose that a house, ora ship, or any other 
product of art, is effected by disorder; nor a statue which art has fashioned to imitate man. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


CHRIST IS MIND, ACCORDING TO THE MANICHAEFANS; WHAT IS HE IN THE VIEW OF THE CHURCH? 
INCONGRUITY IN THEIR IDEA OF CHRIST; THAT HE SUFFERED ONLY IN APPEARANCE, A DREAM OF THE 
MANICHAEANS; NOTHING IS ATTRIBUTED TO THE WORD BY WAY OF FICTION 


Christ, too, they do not acknowledge; yet they speak of Christ, but they take some other element, and 
giving to the Word, designating His sacred person, some other signification than that in which it is rightly 
received, they say that He is mind. But if, when they speak of Him as that which is known, and that which 
knows, and wisdom as having the same meaning, they are found to agree with those things which the 
Church doctors say of Him, how comes it then that they reject all that is called ancient history? But let us 
see whether they make Him to be something adventitious and new, and which has come on from without, 
and by accident, as the opinion of some is. For they who hold this opinion say, as seems very plausible, 
that the seventh year, when the powers of perception became distinct, He made His entrance into the 
body. But if Christ be mind, as they imagine, then will He be both Christ and not Christ. For before that 
mind and sense entered, He was not. But if Christ, as they will have it, be mind, then into Him already 
existing does the mind make its entrance, and thus, again, according to their opinion, will it be mind. 
Christ, therefore, is and is not at the same time. But if, according to the more approved sect of them, mind 
is all things which are, since they assume matter to be not produced, and coeval so to speak with God, this 
first mind and matter they hold to be Christ; if, indeed, Christ be the mind, which is all things, and matter 
is one of those things which are, and is itself not produced. 


They say it was by way of appearance, and in this manner, that the divine virtue in matter was affixed to 
the cross; and that He Himself did not undergo this punishment, since it was impossible that He should 
suffer this; which assertion Manichaeus himself has taken in hand to teach in a book written upon the 
subject, that the divine virtue was enclosed in matter, and again departs from it. The mode of this they 
invent. That it should be said, indeed, in the doctrine of the Church, that He gave Himself up for the 
remission of sins, obtains credit from the vulgar, and appears likewise in the Greek histories, which say 
that some “surrendered themselves to death in order to ensure safety to their countrymen.” And of this 
doctrine the Jewish history has an example, which prepares the son of Abraham as a sacrifice to God. But 
to subject Christ to His passion merely for the sake of display, betrays great ignorance, for the Word is 
God’s representative, to teach and inform us of actual verities. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE MANICHAEAN ABSTINENCE FROM LIVING THINGS RIDICULOUS; THEIR MADNESS IN ABHORRING 
MARRIAGE; THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE GIANTS; TOO ALLEGORICAL AN EXPOSITION 


They abstain also from living things. If, indeed, the reason of their abstinence were other than it is, it 
ought not to be too curiously investigated. But if they do so for this reason, that the divine virtue is more 
or less absent or present to them, this their meaning is ridiculous. For if plants be more material, how is it 
in accordance with reason to use that which is inferior for food and sustenance? or, if there be more of the 
divine virtue in them, how are things of this sort useful as food, when the soul’s faculty of nourishing and 
making increase is more corporeal? Now in that they abstain from marriage and the rites of Venus, 
fearing lest by the succession of the race the divine virtue should dwell more in matter, I wonder how in 
thinking so they allow of themselves? For if neither the providence of God suffices, both by generations 
and by those things which are always and in the same manner existent, to separate off the divine virtue 
from matter, what can the cunning and subtlety of Manichaeus effect for that purpose? For assuredly by 
no giant’s co-operation does assistance come to God, in order by the removal of generations to make the 
retreat of the divine virtue from matter quick and speedy. But what the poets say about the giants is 
manifestly a fable. For those who lay it down about these, bring forward such matters in allegories, by a 
species of fable hiding the majesty of their discourse; as, for instance, when the Jewish history relates that 
angels came down to hold intercourse with the daughters of men; for this saying signifies that the 
nutritive powers of the soul descended from heaven to earth. But the poets who say that they, when they 
had emerged in full armour from the earth, perished immediately after they stirred up rebellion against 
the gods, in order that they might insinuate the frail and quickly-perishing constitution of the body, adorn 
their poetry in this way for the sake of refreshing the soul by the strangeness of the occurrence. But 
these, understanding nothing of all this, wheresoever they can get hold of a paralogism from whatsoever 
quarter it comes, greedily seize on it as a God-send, and strive with all their arts to overturn truth by any 
means. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE MUCH-TALKED-OF FIRE OF THE MANICHAEANS; THAT FIRE MATTER ITSELF 


That fire, endowed indeed with the power of burning, yet possessing no light, which is outside the world, 
in what region has it place? For if it is in the world, why does the world hitherto continue safe? For if at 
some time or other it is to destroy it, by approaching it, now also it is conjoined with it. But if it be apart 
from it, as it were on high in its own region, what will hereafter happen to make it descend upon the 
world? Or in what way will it leave its own place, and by what necessity and violence? And what substance 


of fire can be conceived without fuel, and how can what is moist serve as fuel to it, unless what is rather 
physiologically said about this does not fall within the province of our present disquisition? But this is 
quite manifest from what has been said. For the fire existing outside the world is just that which they call 
matter, since the sun and the moon, being the purest of the pure, by their divine virtue, are separate and 
distinct from that fire, no part of them being left in it. This fire is matter itself, absolutely and per se, 
entirely removed from all admixture with the divine virtue. Wherefore when the world has been emptied 
of all the divine virtue which is opposed to it, and again a fire of this sort shall be left remaining, how then 
shall the fire either destroy anything, or be consumed by it? For, from that which is like, I do not see in 
what way corruption is to take place. For what matter will become when the divine virtue has been 
separated from it, this it was before that the divine virtue was commingled with it. If indeed matter is to 
perish when it is bereft of the divine virtue, why did it not perish before it came in contact with the divine 
virtue, or any creative energy? Was it in order that matter might successively perish, and do this ad 
infinitum? And what is the use of this? For that which had not place from the first volition, how shall this 
have place from one following? or what reason is there for God to put off things which, not even in the 
case of a man, appears to be well? For as regards those who deliberate about what is impossible, this is 
said to happen to them, that they do not wish for that which is possible. But if nothing else, they speak of 
God transcending substance, and bring Him forward as some new material, and that not such as 
intelligent men always think to be joined with Him, but that which investigation discovers either to be not 
existing at all, or to be the extreme of all things, and which can with difficulty be conceived of by the 
human mind. For this fire, devoid of light, is it of more force than matter, which is to be left desolate by 
divine virtue, or is it of less? And if it is of less, how will it overcome that which is of more? but if it is of 
more, it will be able to bring it back to itself, being of the same nature; yet will it not destroy it, as neither 
does the Nile swallow up the streams that are divided off from it. 


PETER OF ALEXANDRIA 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. JAMES B. H. HAWKINS, M.A. 


The Genuine Acts of Peter 


Were all the limbs of my body to be turned into tongues, and all the joints of my limbs to utter articulate 
sounds, it would noways be sufficient to express who, how great and how good, was our most blessed 
Father Peter, Archbishop of Alexandria. Especially incongruous do I consider it to commit to paper what 
perils he underwent by tyrants, what conflicts he endured with Gentiles and heretics, lest I should seem to 
make these the subjects of my panegyric rather than that passion to which he manfully submitted to make 
safe the people of God. Nevertheless, because the office of the narrator must fail in narrating his inmost 
conversation and wonderful deeds, and language is noways sufficient for the task, I have considered it 
convenient to describe only those exploits of his by which he is known to have attained to the pontificate, 
and after Arius had been cut off from the unity of the Church, to have been crowned with the martyr’s 
laurel. Yet this do I consider to be a glorious end, and a spectacle of a magnificent contest, sufficient for 
those who do not doubt of a truthful narration, which is unstained by falsehood. In commencing, 
therefore, our account of the episcopate of this most holy man, let us call to our aid his own language, in 
order that we may make it co-operate with our own style. 


Alexandria is a city of exceeding magnitude, which holds the first place not only among the Egyptians, but 
the Thebans also and the Libyans, who are at no great distance from Egypt. A cycle of two hundred and 
eighty-five years from the incarnation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ had rolled round, when the 
venerable Theonas, the bishop of this city, by an ethereal flight, mounted upwards to the celestial 
kingdoms. To him Peter, succeeding at the helm of the Church, was by all the clergy and the whole 
Christian community appointed bishop, the sixteenth in order from Mark the Evangelist, who was also 
archbishop of the city. He in truth, like Phosphor rising among the stars, shining forth with the radiance of 
his sacred virtues, most magnificently governed the citadel of the faith. Inferior to none who had gone 
before him in his knowledge of Holy Scripture, he nobly applied himself to the advantage and instruction 
of the Church; being of singular prudence, and in all things perfect, a true priest and victim of God, he 
watchfully laboured night and day in every sacerdotal care. 


But because virtue is the mark of the zealot, “it is the tops of the mountains that are struck by lightning,” 
he hence endured multifarious conflicts with rivals. Why need I say more? He lived in persecution almost 
the whole of his life. Meanwhile he ordained fifty-five bishops. Meletius lastly—in mind and name most 
black—was made the schismatical bishop of the city of Lycopolis, doing many things against the rule of 
the canons, and surpassing even the bloody soldiery in cruelty who, at the time of the Lord’s Passion, 
feared to rend His coat; he was so hurried on by giving the rein to his madness, that, rending asunder the 
Catholic Church not only in the cities of Egypt, but even in its villages, he ordained bishops of his own 
party, nor cared he aught for Peter, nor for Christ, who was in the person of Peter. To him Arius, who was 
yet a laic, and not marked with the clerical tonsure, adhered, and was to him and his family most dear; 
and not without reason: every animal, as says the Scripture, loves its like. But upon this coming to his 
knowledge, the man of God being affected with grief, said that this persecution was worse than the 
former. And although he was in hiding, yet, so far as his strength permitted, directing everywhere his 
exhortations, and preaching up the unity of the Church, he strengthened men to withstand the ignorance 
and nefarious temerity of Meletius. Whence it came to pass that not a few, being influenced by his 
salutary admonitions, departed from the Meletian impiety. 


Nearly about the same time Arius, armed with a viper’s craft, as if deserting the party of Meletius, fled for 
refuge to Peter, who at the request of the bishops raised him to the honours of the diaconate, being 
ignorant of his exceeding hypocrisy. For he was even as a snake suffused with deadly poison. Yet neither 
can the imposition of hands upon this false one be imputed as a crime to this holy man, as the simulated 
magic arts of Simon is not ascribed to Philip. Meanwhile, the detestable wickedness of the Meletians 
increased beyond measure; and the blessed Peter, fearing lest the plague of heresy should spread over the 
whole flock committed to his care, and knowing that there is no fellowship with light and darkness, and no 
concord betwixt Christ and Belial, by letter separated the Meletians from the communion of the Church. 
And because an evil disposition cannot long be concealed, upon that instant the wicked Arius, when he 
saw his aiders and abettors cast down from the dignity of the Church, gave way to sadness and 
lamentation. This did not escape the notice of this holy man. For when his hypocrisy was laid bare, 
immediately using the evangelical sword, “If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee,” 
and cutting off Arius from the body of the Church as a putrid limb, he expelled and banished him from the 
communion of the faithful. 


This done, the storm of persecution suddenly abating, peace, although for a short time, smiled. Then this 
most choice priest of the Lord shone manifestly before the people, and the faithful began to run in crowds 
to keep the memory of the martyrs, and to assemble in congregations to the praise of Christ. Whom this 
priest of the divine law quickened with his holy eloquence, and so roused and strengthened that the 


multitude of believers increased continually in the Church. But the old enemy of salvation of man did not 
long remain quiet and look on these things with favouring eyes. For on a sudden the storm-cloud of 
paganism gave forth its hostile thunder, and like a winter shower struck against the serenity of the 
Church, and chased it away in flight. But that this may be understood more clearly, we must necessarily 
turn back to the atrocities of Diocletian, that impious one, and rebel against God, and also to Maximian 
Galerius, who at that time, with his son Maximin, harassed the regions of the East with his tyrannical 
sway. 


For in the time of this man the fire of Christian persecution so raged, that not only in one region of the 
universe, but even throughout the whole world, both by land and by sea, the storm of impiety gave forth 
its thunder. The imperial edicts and most cruel decrees running hither and thither, the worshippers of 
Christ were put to death now openly, and now by clandestine snares; no day, no night, passed off free from 
the effusion of Christian blood. Nor was the type of slaughter of one kind alone; some were slain with 
diverse and most bitter tortures; some again, that they might want the humanity of kinsmen, and burial in 
their own country, were transported to other climes, and by certain new machinations of punishment, and 
as yet to the age unknown, were driven to the goal of martyrdom. Oh, the horrible wickedness! So great 
was their impiety that they even upturned from their foundations the sanctuaries of divine worship, and 
burned the sacred books in the fire. Diocletian of execrable memory having died, Constantinus Major was 
elected to administer the kingdom, and in the western parts began to hold the reins of government. 


In these days information was brought to Maximin about the aforesaid archbishop, that he was a leader 
and holding chief place among the Christians; and he, inflamed with his accustomed iniquity, on the 
instant ordered Peter to be apprehended and cast into prison. For which purpose he despatched to 
Alexandria five tribunes, accompanied with their bands of soldiers, who, coming thither as they had been 
commanded, suddenly seized the priest of Christ and committed him to the custody of a prison. Wonderful 
was the devotion of the faithful! When it was known that this holy man was shut up in the dungeon of the 
prison, an incredibly large number ran together, principally a band of monks and of virgins, and with no 
material arms, but with rivers of tears and the affection of pious minds. surrounded the prison’s circuit. 
And as good sons towards a good father, nay, rather as the Christian members of a most Christian head, 
adhered to him with all their bowels of compassion, and were to him as walls, observing that no pagan 
might get an opportunity of access to him. One indeed was the vow of all, one their voice, and one their 
compassion and resolve to die rather than see any evil happen to this holy man. Now while the man of 
God was being kept for a few days in the same stocks, with his body thrust back, the tribunes made a 
suggestion to the king concerning him, but he, after his ferocious manner, gave his sentence for capitally 
punishing the most blessed patriarch. And when this got to the ears of the Christians, they all with one 
mind began to guard the approaches to the prison with groaning and lamentation, and persistently 
prevented any Gentile from obtaining access to him. And when the tribunes could by no means approach 
him to put him to death, they held a council, and determined that the soldiers should with drawn swords 
break in upon the crowd of people, and so draw him forth to behead him; and if any one opposed, he 
should be put to death. 


Arius, in the meanwhile, having as yet been endowed only with the dignity of a Levite, and fearing lest, 
after the death of so great a father, he should noways be able to get reconciled to the Church, came to 
those who held the chief place amongst the clergy, and, hypocrite that he was, by his sorrowful entreaties 
and plausible discourse, endeavoured to persuade the holy archbishop to extend to him his compassion, 
and to release him from the ban of excommunication. But what is more deceptive than a feigned heart? 
What more simple than a holy composure? There was no delay; those who had been requested went in to 
the priest of Christ, and, after the customary oration, prostrating themselves on the ground, and with 
groans and tears kissing his sacred hands, implored him, saying: “Thee, indeed, most blessed father, for 
the excellence of thy faith, the Lord hath called to receive the martyr’s crown, which we noways doubt 
does quickly await thee. Therefore do we think it right that, with thy accustomed piety, thou shouldest. 
pardon Arius, and extend thy indulgence to his lamentations.” 


Upon hearing this the man of God, moved with indignation, put them aside, and, raising his hands to 
heaven, exclaimed: “Do ye dare to supplicate me on behalf of Arius? Arius, both here and in the future 
world, will always remain banished and separate from the glory of the Son of God, Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
He thus protesting, all who were present, being struck with terror, like men dumb, kept silence. Moreover 
they suspected that he, not without some divine notification, gave forth such a sentence against Arius. But 
when the merciful father beheld them silent and sad from compunction of heart, he would not persist in 
austerity, or leave them, as if in contempt, without satisfaction; but taking Achillas and Alexander, who 
amongst the priests appeared to be the elders and the most holy, having one of them at his right hand, 
and the other on his left, he separated them a little from the rest, and at the end of his discourse said to 
them: “Do not, my brethren, take me for a man inhuman and stern; for indeed I too am living under the 
law of sin; but believe my words. The hidden treachery of Arias surpasses all iniquity and impiety, and not 
asserting this of mine own self, have I sanctioned his excommunication. For in this night, whilst I was 
solemnly pouring forth my prayers to God, there stood by me a boy of about twelve years, the brightness 
of whose face I could not endure, for this whole cell in which we stand was radiant with a great light. He 
was clothed with a linen tunic divided into two parts, from the neck to the feet, and holding in his two 
hands the rents of the tunic, he applied them to his breast to cover his nudity. At this vision I was 


stupefied with astonishment. And when boldness of speech was given to me, I exclaimed: Lord, who hath 
rent thy tunic? Then said he, Arius hath rent it, and by all means beware of receiving him into 
communion; behold, to-morrow they will come to entreat you for him. See, therefore, that thou be not 
persuaded to acquiesce: nay, rather lay thy commands upon Achillas and Alexander the priests, who after 
thy translation will rule my Church, not by any means to receive him. Thou shalt very quickly fulfil the lot 
of the martyr. Now there was no other cause of this vision. So now I have satisfied you, and I have 
declared unto you what I was ordered. But what you will do in consequence of this, must be your own 
care.” Thus much concerning Arius. 


He continued: “Ye know too, beloved, and ye know well, what has been the manner of my conversation 
amongst you, and what conflicts I have endured from the idolatrous Gentiles, who, being ignorant of the 
Lord and Saviour, do not cease in their madness to spread abroad the fame of a multitude of gods who are 
no gods. Ye know likewise how, in avoiding the rage of my persecutors, I wandered an exile from place to 
place. For long time I lay in hiding in Mesopotamia, and also in Syria amongst the Phoenicians; in either 
Palestine also I had for a long time to wander: and from thence, if I may so say, in another clement, that is, 
in the islands, I tarried no short time. Yet in the midst of all these calamities I did not cease day and night 
writing to the Lord’s flock committed to my poor care, and confirming them in the unity of Christ. For an 
anxious solicitude for them constantly kept urging my heart, and suffered me not to rest; then only did I 
think it to be more tolerable to me when I committed them to the Power above. 


“Likewise also, on account of those fortunate prelates, Phileus, I mean, Hesychius and Theodorus, who of 
divine grace have received a worthy vocation, what great tribulation agitated my mind. For these, as ye 
know, for the faith of Christ were with the rest of the confessors wasted with diverse torments. And 
because in such a conflict they were not only of the clergy but of the laity also the standard-bearers and 
preceptors, I on this account greatly feared lest they should be found wanting under their long affliction, 
and lest their defection, which is terrible to speak of, should be to many an occasion of stumbling and of 
denying the faith, for there were more than six hundred and sixty confined along with them within the 
precincts of a dungeon. Hence, although oppressed with great labour and toil, I ceased not to write to 
them with reference to all those predicted passages, exhorting them to earn the martyr’s palm with the 
power of divine inspiration. But when I heard of their magnificent perseverance, and the glorious end of 
the passion of them all, falling on the ground I adored the majesty of Christ, who had thought fit to count 
them amongst the throng of the martyrs. 


“Why should I speak to you about Meletius of Lycopolis? What persecutions, what treachery, he directed 
against me, I doubt not but that ye well know. Oh, the horrible wickedness! he feared not to rend asunder 
the holy Church, which the Son of God redeemed with His precious blood, and to deliver which from the 
tyranny of the devil He hesitated not to lay down His life. This Church, as I have begin to say, the wicked 
Meletius rending asunder, ceased not to imprison in dungeons, and to afflict holy bishops even, who have 
a little before us by martyrdom penetrated to the heavens. Beware therefore of his insidious devices. For 
I, as ye see, go bound by divine charity, preferring above all things the will of God. I know, indeed, that 
under their breath the tribunes whisper of my death with eager haste; but I will not from this 
circumstance open any communication with them, nor will I count my life more precious than myself. Nay, 
rather, I am prepared to finish the course which my Lord Jesus Christ hath deigned to promise to me, and 
faithfully render up to Him the ministry which from Him I have received. Pray for me, my brothers; you 
will not see me longer living in this life with you. Wherefore I testify before God and your brotherhood, 
that before all of you have I preserved a clean conscience. For I have not shunned to declare unto you the 
injunctions of the Lord, and I have refused not to make known to you the things which will hereafter be 
necessary. 


“Wherefore take heed unto yourselves, and the whole flock over which the Holy Ghost has appointed you 
as overseers in succession—thee Achillas in the first place, and next to thee Alexander. Behold with living 
voice I protest to you, that after my death men will arise in the Church speaking perverse things, and will 
again divide it, like Meletius, drawing away the people after their readiness. So I have told you before. But 
I pray you, mine own bowels, be watchful; for ye must undergo many tribulations. For we are no better 
than our fathers. Are ye ignorant what things my father endured from the Gentiles, he who brought me 
up, the most holy bishop Theonas, whose pontifical chair I have under taken to fill? Would that I had his 
manners also! Why too should I speak of the great Dionysius his predecessor, who wandering from place 
to place sustained many calamities from the frantic Sabellius? Nor will I omit to mention you, ye most holy 
fathers and high priests of the divine law, Heraclius and Demetrius, for whom Origen, that framer of a 
perverse dogma, laid many temptations, who cast upon the Church a detestable schism, which to this day 
is throwing it into confusion. But the grace of God which then protected them, will, I believe, protect you 
also. But why do I delay you longer, my very dear brethren, with the outpouring of my prolix discourse. It 
remains, that with the last words of the Apostle who thus prayed I address you: And now I commend you 
to God and the word of His grace, which is powerful to direct both you and His flock.’” When he had 
finished, falling on his knees, he prayed with them. And his speech ended, Achillas and Alexander kissing 
his hands and feet and bursting into tears sobbed bitterly, specially grieving at those words of his which 
they heard when he said that they should henceforth see him in this life no more. Then this most gentle 
teacher going to the rest of the clergy, who, as I have said, had come in to him to speak in behalf of Arius, 
spake to them his last consoling words, and such as were necessary; then pouring forth his prayers to 


God, and bidding them adieu, he dismissed them all in peace. 


These things having thus ended, it was everywhere published far and wide that Arius had not been cut off 
from the Catholic unity without a divine interposition. But that contriver of deceit, and disseminator of all 
wickedness, ceased not to keep hidden his viper’s poison in the labyrinth of his bosom, hoping that he 
should be reconciled by Achillas and Alexander. This is that Arius the heresiarch, the divider of the 
consubstantial and indivisible Trinity. This is he who with rash and wicked mouth, was not afraid to 
blaspheme the Lord and Saviour, beyond all other heretics; the Lord, I say, and Saviour, who out of pity for 
our human wanderings, and being sorely grieved that the world should perish in deadly destruction and 
condemnation, deigned for us all to suffer in the flesh. For it is not to be believed that the Godhead which 
is impassible was subject to the passion. But because the theologians and fathers have taken care in 
better style to remove from Catholic ears the blasphemies of this nature, and another task is ours, let us 
return to our subject. 


This most sagacious pontiff then, perceiving the cruel device of the tribunes, who, in order to bring about 
his death, were willing to put to the sword the whole Christian multitude that was present, was unwilling 
that they should together with him taste the bitterness of death, but as a faithful servant imitating his 
Lord and Saviour, whose acts were even as his words, “The good Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep,” 
prompted by his piety, called to him an elder of those who there waited on his words, and said to him: “Go 
to the tribunes who seek to kill me, and say to them, Cease ye from all your anxiety, lo! I am ready and 
willing of mine own accord to give myself to them.” Bid them come this night to the rereward of the house 
of this prison, and in the spot in which they shall hear a signal given on the wall from within, there let 
them make an excavation, and take me and do with me as they have been commanded. The elder, obeying 
the commands of this most holy man,—for so great a father could not be contradicted,—departed to the 
tribunes, and made the intimation to them as he had been commanded. They, when they had received it, 
were exceedingly rejoiced, and taking with them some stonemasons, came about the dawn of the day 
without their soldiers to the place which had been pointed out to them. The man of God had passed the 
whole night as a vigil, without sleep, in prayer and watchfulness. But when he heard their approach, 
whilst all who were with him were rapt in slumber, with a slow and gentle step he descended to the 
interior part of the prison, and according to the agreement made, made a sound on the wall; and those 
outside hearing this, forcing an aperture, received this athlete of Christ armed on all sides with no brazen 
breastplate, but with the virtue of the cross of the Lord, and fully prepared to carry out the Lord’s words 
who said, “Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul: but rather fear Him which is 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” Wonderful was the occurrence! Such a heavy whirlwind of 
wind and rain prevailed during that night, that no one of those who kept the door of the prison could hear 
the sound of the excavation. This martyr most constant too, kept urging on his murderers, saying, Do what 
ye are about to do, before those are aware who are guarding me. 


But they took him up and brought him to the place called Bucolia, where the holy St. Mark underwent 
martyrdom for Christ. Astonishing is the virtue of the saints! As they carried him along, and beheld his 
great constancy and strength of mind when in peril of death, on a sudden a fear and trembling came upon 
them to such a degree, that none of them could look stedfastly into his face. Moreover, the blessed martyr 
entreated them to allow him to go to the tomb of St. Mark, for he desired to commend himself to his 
patronage. But they from confusion, looking down on the ground, said, “Do as you wish, but make haste.” 
Therefore approaching the burial-place of the evangelist, he embraced it, and speaking to him as if he 
were yet alive in the flesh, and able to hear him, he prayed after this manner: “O father most honourable, 
thou evangelist of the only-begotten Saviour, thou witness of His passion, thee did Christ choose, who is 
the Deliverer of us all, to be the first pontiff and pillar of this See; to thee did He commit the task of 
proclaiming the faith throughout the whole of Egypt and its boundaries. Thou, I say, hast watchfully 
fulfilled that ministry of our human salvation which was intrusted to thee; as the reward of this labour 
thou hast doubtless obtained the martyr’s palm. Hence, not without justice, art thou counted worthy to be 
saluted evangelist and bishop. Thy successor was Anianus, and the rest in descending series down to the 
most blessed Theonas, who disciplined my infancy, and deigned to educate my heart. To whom I, a sinner 
and unworthy, have been beyond my deservings appointed as successor by an hereditary descent. And, 
what is best of all, lo! the largeness of the divine bounty has granted me to become a martyr of His 
precious cross and joyful resurrection, giving to my devotion the sweet and pleasant odour of His passion, 
that I should be made meet to pour out unto Him the offering of my blood. And because the time of 
making this offering is now instant, pray for me that, the divine power assisting me, I may be meet to 
reach the goal of this agony with a stout heart and ready faith. I commend also to thy glorious patronage 
the flock of Christ’s worshippers which was committed to my pastoral care; to thee, I say, I with prayers 
commend it, who are approved as the author and guardian of all preceding and subsequent occupiers of 
this pontifical chair, and who, holding its first honours, art the successor not of man, but of the God-man, 
Christ Jesus.” Saying these words, he went back to a little distance from the sacred tomb, and, raising his 
hands to heaven, prayed with a loud voice, saying: “O thou Only-begotten, Jesus Christ, Word of the 
Eternal Father, hear me invoking Thy clemency. Speak peace, I beseech Thee, to the tempest that shakes 
Thy Church, and with the effusion of my blood, who am Thy servant, make an end to the persecution of 
Thy people.” Then a certain virgin dedicated to God, who had her cell adjoining to the tomb of the 
evangelist, as she was spending the night in prayer, heard a voice from heaven, saying: “Peter was the 
first of the apostles, Peter is the last of the martyred bishops of Alexandria.” 


Having ended his prayer, he kissed the tomb of the blessed evangelist, and of the other pontiffs who were 
buried there, and went forth to the tribunes. But they seeing his face as it had been the face of an angel, 
being terror-stricken, feared to speak to him of his instant agony. Nevertheless, because God does not 
desert those who trust in Him, He willed not to leave His martyr without consolation in the moment of so 
great a trial. For lo! an old man and an aged virgin, coming from the smaller towns, were hastening to the 
city, one of whom was carrying four skins for sale, and the other two sheets of linen. The blessed prelate, 
when he perceived them, recognised a divine dispensation with reference to himself. He inquired of them 
on the instant, “Are ye Christians?” And they replied, “Yes.” Then said he, “Whither are ye going?” And 
they replied, “To the market in the city to sell these things that we are carrying.” Then the most merciful 
father answered, “My faithful children, God has marked you out, persevere with me.” And they 
immediately recognising him, said, “Sire, let it be as thou hast commanded.” Then turning to the tribunes, 
he said, “Come, do what ye are about to do, and fulfil the king’s command; for the day is now on the point 
of breaking.” But they, suffering violence as it were on account of the wicked decree of the prince, 
brought him to a spot opposite to the sanctuary of the evangelist, into a valley near the tombs. Then said 
the holy man, “Spread out, thou aged man, the skins which thou carriest, and thou too, O aged woman, 
the linen sheets.” And when they had been spread out, this most constant martyr, mounting upon them, 
extended both his hands to heaven, and bending his knees on the ground, and fixing his mind upon 
heaven, returned his thanks to the Almighty Judge of the contest, and fortifying himself with the sign of 
the cross, said, Amen. Then loosening his omophorion from his neck, he stretched it forth, saying, “What 
is commanded you, do speedily.” 


Meanwhile the hands of the tribunes were paralyzed, and looking upon one another in turn, each urged 
his fellow to the deed, but they were all held fast with astonishment and fear. At length they agreed that 
out of their common stock a reward for the execution should be appointed, and that the man who should 
venture to perpetrate the murder should enjoy the reward. There was no delay, each of them brought 
forth five solidi. But, as says the heathen poet,— 


“Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri sacra fames?” 


one of them, after the manner of the traitor Judas, emboldened by the desire of money, drew his sword 
and beheaded the pontiff, on the 25th day of November, after he had held the pontificate twelve years— 
three of which were before the persecution, but the nine remaining were passed by him under 
persecutions of diverse kinds. The blood-money being instantly claimed by the executioner, these wicked 
purchasers, or rather destroyers, of man’s life quickly returned, for they feared the multitude of the 
people, since, as I have said, they were without their military escort. But the body of the blessed martyr, 
as the fathers affirm who went first to the place of execution, remained erect, as if instant in prayer, until 
many people, coming together, discovered it standing in the same posture; so that what was his constant 
practice whilst living, to this his inanimate body testified. They found also the aged man and woman 
watching with grief and lamentation the most precious relic of the Church. So, honouring him with a 
triumphal funeral, they covered his body with the linen sheets; but the sacred blood which had been 
poured forth, they collected reverently in a wallet. 


In the meanwhile an innumerable multitude of either sex, flocking together from the populous city, with 
groans and ejaculations asked each other in turn, being ignorant, in what manner this had happened. In 
truth, from the least to the greatest, a very great grief was prevalent amongst all. For when the chief men 
of the city beheld the laudable importunity of the multitude, who were busied in dividing his sacred spoils 
to keep them as relics, they wrapped him up the tighter in the skins and linen sheets. For the most holy 
minister of God was always clothed in sacerdotal vestments of a white colour—that is, with the tunic, the 
kolobion, and the omophorion. Then there arose among them no small contention; for some were for 
carrying the most sacred limbs to the church which he had himself built, and where he now rests, but 
others were endeavouring to carry him to the sanctuary of the evangelist, where he attained the goal of 
martyrdom; and since neither party would yield to the other, they began to turn their religious observance 
into a wrangling and a fight. In the meanwhile a spirited body of senators of those who are engaged in the 
public transport service, seeing what had happened, for they were near the sea, prepared a boat, and 
suddenly seizing upon the sacred relics, they placed them in it, and scaling the Pharos from behind, by a 
quarter which has the name of Leucado, they came to the church of the most blessed mother of God, and 
Ever-Virgin Mary, which, as we began to say, he had constructed in the western quarter, in a suburb, fora 
cemetery of the martyrs. Thereupon the throng of the people, as if the heavenly treasure had been 
snatched from them, some by straight roads, and others by a more devious route, followed with hasty 
steps. And when they at length arrived there, there was no longer any altercation where he was to be 
placed, but by a common and unimpeachable counsel they agreed first to place him in his episcopal chair, 
and then to bury him. 


And this, most prudent reader, I would not have you regard as a wild fancy and superstition, since, if you 
learn the cause of this novelty, you will admire and approve of the zeal and deed of the populace. For this 
blessed priest, when he celebrated the sacrament of the divine mysteries, did not, as is the ecclesiastical 
custom, sit upon his pontifical throne, but upon its footstool underneath, which, when the people beheld, 


they disliked, and complainingly exclaimed, “Thou oughtest, O father, to sit upon thy chair;” and when 
they repeated this frequently, the minister of the Lord rising, calmed their complaints with tranquil voice, 
and again took his seat upon the same stool. So all this seemed to be done by him from motives of 
humility. But upon a certain great festival it happened that he was offering the sacrifice of the mass, and 
wished to do this same thing. Thereupon, not only the people, but the clergy also, exclaimed with one 
voice, “Take thy seat upon thy chair, bishop.” But he, as if conscious of a mystery, feigned not to hear this; 
and giving the signal for silence,—for no one dared pertinaciously to withstand him,—he made them all 
quiet, and yet, nevertheless, sat down on the footstool of the chair; and the solemnities of the mass having 
been celebrated as usual, each one of the faithful returned to his own home. 


But the man of God sending for the clergy, with tranquil and serene mind, charged them with rashness, 
saying, “How is it that ye blush not for having joined the cry of the laity, and reproaching me? Howbeit, 
since your reproach flows not from the muddy torrent of arrogance, but from the pure fountain of love, I 
will unfold to you the secret of this mystery. Very often when I wish to draw near to that seat, I see a 
virtue as it were sitting upon it, exceeding radiant with the brightness of its light. Then, being in suspense 
between joy and fear, I acknowledge that Iam altogether unworthy to sit upon such a seat, and if I did not 
hesitate to cause an occasion of offence to the people, without doubt I should not even venture to sit upon 
the stool itself. Thus it is, my beloved sons, that I seem to you, in this, to, transgress the pontifical rule. 
Nevertheless, many times when I see it vacant, as ye yourselves are witnesses, I refuse not to sit upon the 
chair after the accustomed manner. Wherefore do ye, now that ye are acquainted with my secret, and 
being well assured that, if I shall be indulged, I will sit upon the chair, for I hold not in slight esteem the 
dignity of my order, cease any further from joining in the exclamations of the populace.” This explanation 
the most holy father whilst he was yet alive, was compelled to give to the clergy. The faithful of Christ, 
therefore, remembering all this with pious devotion, brought his sacred body, and caused it to sit upon the 
episcopal throne. As much joy and exultation arose then to heaven from the people, as if they were 
attending him alive and in the body. Then embalming him with sweet spices, they wrapped him in silken 
coverings; what each one of them could be the first to bring, this he accounted to himself as greatest gain. 
Then carrying palms, the tokens of victory, with flaming tapers, with sounding hymns, and with fragrant 
incense, celebrating the triumph of his heavenly victory, they laid down the sacred relics, and buried them 
in the cemetery which had been long ago constructed by him, where too from henceforth, and even to this 
day, miraculous virtues cease not to show themselves. Pious vows, forsooth, are received with a propitious 
hearing; the health of the impotent is restored; the expulsion of unclean spirits testifies to the martyr’s 
merits. These gifts, O Lord Jesus, are Thine, whose wont it is thus magnificently to honour Thy martyrs 
after death: Thou who with the Father and the Holy Consubstantial Spirit livest and reignest for evermore. 
Amen. 


After this, how that wolf and framer of treachery, that is Arius, covered with a sheep’s skin, entered into 
the Lord’s fold to worry and torment it, or in what manner he was enabled to attain to the dignity of the 
priesthood, let us employ ourselves in relating in brief. And this not to annoy those who ventured to recall 
to the threshing-floor of the Lord those tares of apostacy and contagion that had been winnowed out of 
the Church by a heavenly fan; for these are without doubt reckoned eminent for sanctity, but thinking it a 
light thing to believe so holy a man, they transgressed the injunctions of the divine command. What then? 
Do we reprehend them? By no means. For as long as this corruptible body weighs us down, and this 
earthly habitation depresses the sense of our infirmity, many are easily deceived in their imaginations, and 
think that which is unjust to be just, that to be holy which is impure. The Gibeonites who, by the divine 
threatenings, were to be utterly destroyed, having one thing in their wishes and another in their voice and 
mien, were able quickly to deceive Joshua, that just distributor of the land of promise. David also, full of 
prophetic inspiration, when he had heard the words of the deceitful youth, although it was by the 
inscrutable and just judgment of God, yet acted very differently from what the true nature of the case 
required. What also can be more sublime than the apostles, who have not removed themselves from our 
infirmity? For one of them writes, “In many things we offend all;” and another, “If we say we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” But when we repent of these, so much the more readily 
do we obtain pardon, when we have sinned not willingly, but through ignorance or frailty. And certainly 
offences of this sort come not of prevarication, but of the indulgence of compassion. But I leave to others 
to write an apology for this; let us pursue what is in hand. After that magnificent defender of the faith, 
Peter, worthy of his name, had by the triumph of martyrdom, etc. 


The Rest is Wanting. 


The Canonical Epistle, With the Commentaries of Theodore Balsamon and John Zonaras 


The Canons of the Blessed Peter, Archbishop of Alexandria, as They are Given in His Sermon on 
Penitence. 


CANON I 


But since the fourth passover of the persecution has arrived, it is sufficient, in the case of those who have 
been apprehended and thrown into prison, and who have sustained torments not to be borne, and stripes 
intolerable, and many other dreadful afflictions, and afterwards have been betrayed by the frailty of the 
flesh, even though they were not at the first received on account of their grievous fall that followed, yet 
because they contended sorely and resisted long; for they did not come to this of their own will, but were 
betrayed by the frailty of the flesh; for they show in their bodies the marks of Jesus, and some are now, for 
the third year, bewailing their fault: it is sufficient, I say, that from the time of their submissive approach, 
other forty days should be enjoined upon them, to keep them in remembrance of these things; those forty 
days during which, though our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ had fasted, He was yet, after He had been 
baptized, tempted of the devil. And when they shall have, during these days, exercised themselves much, 
and constantly fasted, then let them watch in prayer, meditating upon what was spoken by the Lord to him 
who tempted Him to fall down and worship him: “Get thee behind me, Satan; for it is written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 


Balsamon. The present canons treat of those who have in the persecution denied the faith, and are doing 
penance. And the first canon ordains, that upon those who after many torments have sacrificed to the 
gods, not being able by reason of frailty to persevere, and who have passed three years in penitence, 
other forty days should be enjoined, and that then they should be admitted into the Church. Observe these 
present canons which lay down various and useful rules in favour of those who have denied their God, and 
seek for repentance, and concerning those who have of their own accord sought martyrdom, and have 
lapsed, and then have again confessed the faith, and other things of the like nature. Consult also, for you 
will profitably do so, many canons of the Council of Ancyra. 


Zonaras. Amongst those who in these turbulent times denied the faith, the holy Peter makes a distinction, 
and says, that upon those who had been brought before the tyrant, and thrown into prison, and who had 
endured very grievous torments, and intolerable scourgings, and such as could be cured by no care or 
medicine (for akos signifies medical care, and anekeston is the same as immedicabile), and other dreadful 
afflictions, and afterwards yielding, sacrificed to the gods, being betrayed as it were by the weakness of 
the flesh, which could not hold out under the pain unto the end, that for them the time past should suffice 
for punishment; since, indeed, says he, the fourth passover has now past since they made this very 
grievous fall. And although perhaps at first, when they approached in penitence, they were not received, 
yet because they did not of their own free-will proceed to sacrifice to the gods, and resisted long, and bear 
about with them the marks of Jesus, that is to say, the scars of the wounds which, in behalf of Christ, they 
have endured, and the third year has now elapsed since they first bewailed their fall, he decrees that, as 
an additional punishment, other forty days from the time that they came asking to be admitted to 
communion should be enjoined on them in the place of any further severity; during which they should 
exercise a still greater degree of penance, and should fast more earnestly, that is, with more attentive 
care, keeping guard over themselves, being watchful in prayer, meditating upon, that is, turning over 
perpetually in their minds, and saying in words, the text quoted by the Lord against the tempter, “Get thee 
behind me, Satan; for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 


CANON II 


But in the case of those who, after that they were thrown into prison, and in the dungeon, as in a place 
besieged, endured afflictions and nauseous odours, but afterwards, without the conflict of torments, were 
led captive, being broken in spirit by poverty of strength, and a certain blindness of the understanding, a 
year in addition to the foregoing time will suffice; for they gave themselves up to be afflicted for the name 
of Christ, even though in their dungeon they enjoyed much consolation from their brethren; which, 
indeed, they shall return many fold, desiring to be set free from that most bitter captivity of the devil, 
especially remembering Him who said: “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed me 
to preach the Gospel to the poor; He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised; to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of recompense unto our God.” 


Balsamon. This canon enacts that those who have only been evil entreated in prison, and who without 


torment have lapsed, should be punished after the three years with an additional year. For though they 
obtained consolation, certain of the faithful ministering to them the necessaries of life, yet they ought to 
obtain pardon, as being those who have suffered severely for the faith. 


Zonaras. In the second order, he places those who have only been thrown into prison, and evil entreated 
in the dungeon, and yet, though harassed by no torments, have offended; upon whom, besides the time 
past, the three years, namely, of which we have spoken, he proposes to inflict the penalty of an additional 
year, since they also, says he, have for Christ’s name endured hardness, even though it may be that they 
obtained some consolation from the brethren whilst in prison. For it is probable that the faithful, who 
were not in custody, ministered to those in bonds the necessaries of life, and brought to them some 
alleviation of their lot. Which things, indeed, they shall return many fold; for those consolations which 
they enjoyed in prison they shall vex themselves with penance, and afflict themselves in diverse ways, if 
they wish to be set free from the captivity of the devil, having become his captives and slaves by their 
denial of Christ. He subjoins the word of the prophet, taken from Isaiah, which he says that they ought to 
keep in remembrance. 


CANON III 


But as for those who have suffered none of these things, and have shown no fruit of faith, but of their own 
accord have gone over to wickedness, being betrayed by fear and cowardice, and now come to 
repentance, it is necessary and convenient to propose the parable of the unfruitful fig-tree, as the Lord 
says: “A certain man had a fig-tree planted in his vineyard; and he came and sought fruit thereon, and 
found none. Then said he unto the dresser of his vineyard, Behold, these three years I come seeking fruit 
on this fig-tree, and find none: cut it down; why cumbereth it the ground? And he answering, said unto 
him, Lord, let it alone this year also, till I shall dig about it, and dung it. And if it bear fruit, well; and if 
not, then after that thou shalt cut it down.” Keeping this before their eyes, and showing forth fruit worthy 
of repentance, after so long an interval of time, they will be profited. 


Balsamon. Those who from fear only and timidity deserted the faith, and then had an eye towards 
repentance, the canon punishes with three years’ exclusion, according to the parable of the fig-tree in the 
Gospels. For the Lord said, Three years I come to it seeking fruit, and find none; but the vine-dresser 
replies, Lord, let it alone this year also. 


Zonaras. But those, he says, who having suffered no hardness, have deserted from fear only and timidity, 
in that they of their own accord have approached to wickedness, and then looked towards repentance, 
their case the parable of the fig-tree in the Gospels will exactly suit. Let them keep this before their eyes, 
and show forth for an equal period labours worthy of penitence, and they shall be profited; that is, after 
the fourth year. For the Lord said, Three years I come to it seeking fruit, and find none; and the vine- 
dresser answered, Lord, let it alone this year also. 


CANON IV 


To those who are altogether reprobate, and unrepentant, who possess the Ethiopian’s unchanging skin, 
and the leopard’s spots, it shall be said, as it was spoken to another fig-tree, “Let no fruit grow on thee 
henceforward for ever; and it presently withered away.” For in them is fulfilled what was spoken by the 
Preacher: “That which is crooked cannot be made straight; and that which is wanting cannot be 
numbered.” For unless that which is crooked shall first be made straight, it is impossible for it to be 
adorned; and unless that which is wanting shall first be made up, it cannot be numbered. Hence also, in 
the end, will happen unto them what is spoken by Esaias the prophet: “They shall look upon the carcases 
of the men that have transgressed against Me; for their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be 
quenched; and they shall be an abhorring unto all flesh.” Since as by the same also has been predicted, 
“But the wicked are like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt. There 
is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.” 


Balsamon. What has been previously said of the lapsed, has been said of the repentant. But against those 
who are unrepentant, he brings forward the cursing of another fig-tree, to which the Lord said, because of 
its unprofitableness, “No fruit grow on thee hence-forward for ever.” 


Zonaras. What has been previously said of the lapsed, has been said of the repentant. Against those 
whom, from desperation or depraved opinion, are impenitent, and carry about with them perpetually the 
inherent and indelible blackness of sin, as of an Ethiopian’s skin, or the leopard’s spots, he brings forward 
the cursing of another fig-tree. To which the Lord said for its barrenness, “Let no fruit grow on thee 
henceforward for ever.” And he says that in them must be fulfilled that word of the Preacher: “That which 
is crooked cannot be made straight; and that which is wanting cannot be numbered.” Then having 
explained these things, he subjoins the words of Isaiah. 


CANON V 


But upon those who have used dissimulation like David, who feigned himself to be mad to avoid death, 
being not mad in reality; and those who have not nakedly written down their denial of the faith, but being 
in much tribulation, as boys endowed with sagacity and prudence amongst foolish children, have mocked 
the snares of their enemies, either passing by the altars, or giving a writing, or sending heathen to do 
sacrifice instead of themselves, even though some of them who have confessed have, as I have heard, 
pardoned individuals of them, since with the greatest caution they have avoided to touch the fire with 
their own hands, and to offer incense to the impure demons; yet inasmuch as they escaped the notice of 
their persecutors by doing this, let a penalty of six months’ penance be imposed upon them. For thus will 
they be the rather profited, meditating upon the prophet’s words, and saying, “Unto us a child is born, 
unto us a Son is given; and the government shall be upon His shoulder: and His name shall be called the 
Messenger of My mighty counsel.” Who, as ye know, when another infant in the sixth month of his 
conception had preached before His coming repentance for the remission of sins, was himself also 
conceived to preach repentance. Moreover, we hear both also preaching, in the first place, not only 
repentance, but the kingdom of heaven, which, as we have learned, is within us; for the word which we 
believe is near us, in our mouth, and in our heart; which they, being put in remembrance of, will learn to 
confess with their mouths that Jesus is the Christ; believing in their heart that God hath raised him from 
the dead, and being as those who hear, that “with the heart man believeth unto righteousness; and with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 


Balsamon. But if any have pretended to approach the altars, or to write their denial of the faith, and have 
not done this nakedly and openly, but by feigned arts have illuded those who offered them violence, as 
David did, who, when he was flying from Saul, and was amongst strangers, feigned himself to be mad, and 
thus escaped death. So they mocked the snares of their enemies, as children endowed with wisdom and 
prudence mock foolish children; for they deceived the impious heathen, in that they seemed to sacrifice, 
although they did not sacrifice, or perhaps they suborned heathens and infidels to take their place, and by 
these means they thought that they offered sacrifice; for them, he says, a period of six months will suffice 
for penance. For although they did not sacrifice, yet because they promised to sacrifice, or sent others to 
do so in their place, they are thought to stand in need of repentance, even though some of those who have 
given their testimony for the faith have pardoned individuals of them. He compares them to children, as 
not having manfully withstood the idolaters, but to prudent children, because by artifice they avoided 
doing sacrifice. 


Zonaras. But if any have pretended to approach the altars, or to write their denial of the faith, but have 
not nakedly written down their abnegation, that is, not manifestly, not openly; but by a sort of trick have 
cheated those who offered them violence; as David, who while he was flying from Saul, and had come 
amongst strange people, feigned himself to be mad, and in this way avoided death. They mocked indeed, 
he says, the insidious devices of their enemies; as prudent children, endowed with wisdom and sagacity, 
and those who skilfully take counsel, deceive foolish children. Now he compares those to prudent children 
by whom the impious heathen were deceived, and those who though they did not sacrifice, yet seemed to 
sacrifice, prudent indeed, as having thus far avoided sacrificing; but children, in that they did not show 
forth a mature and manly spirit, and did not nobly resist the worshippers of idols, but covenanted to 
sacrifice, even though they suborned some in their places, heathens, forsooth, and infidels, and when 
these sacrificed, they were considered to have sacrificed. For men of this sort, he says, a period of six 
months will suffice for penance. For although they did not sacrifice, yet because they covenanted to 
sacrifice, or suborned others to do so, and thus themselves appeared to have sacrificed, they were judged 
to stand in need of repentance; even though some confessors might have pardoned individuals of them; 
for some of those who witnessed to the faith and suffered for it, pardoned those who by an artifice, as has 
been said, escaped offering sacrifice, and admitted them to communion with the faithful, because they 
studiously avoided offering sacrifice to demons. And on account of the fixing of this term of six months, he 
calls to remembrance the annunciation made by Gabriel, in the sixth month of the conception of the 
Forerunner, in which the Lord was conceived. Then he subjoins the words of the apostle. 


CANON VI 


In the case of those who have sent Christian slaves to offer sacrifice for them, the slaves indeed as being 
in their master’s hands, and in a manner themselves also in the custody of their masters, and being 
threatened by them, and from their fear having come to this pass and having lapsed, shall during the year 
show forth the works of penitence, learning for the future, as the slaves of Christ, to do the will of Christ 
and to fear Him, listening to this especially, that “whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the same shall he 
receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free.” 


Balsamon. The slaves who under the commands and threatenings of their masters offered sacrifice, this 
father punishes with a year’s exclusion; yet he pardons them as having acted under the orders of a master, 
and does not inflict a heavy punishment upon them. But yet since they are much more the servants of 
Christ, even as they ought to fear Him more, he imposes on them a moderate punishment; for, as says the 
great Paul, “whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be 
bond or free.” 


Zonaras. Some have sent their own Christian servants, even against their will, to offer sacrifice in their 


stead. These servants, therefore, although not of their own free-will, but being compelled by their 
masters, they offered sacrifice, this father ordains shall pass a year in penance, and enjoins them to 
remember that, being of the number of the faithful, they are the servants of Christ, and that Him they 
ought rather to fear; for “whatsoever any man doeth,” says the great apostle, “the same shall he receive, 
whether he be bond or free.” 


CANON VII 


But the freemen shall be tried by penance for three years, both for their dissimulation, and for having 
compelled their fellow-servants to offer sacrifice, inasmuch as they have not obeyed the apostle, who 
would have the masters do the same things unto the servant, forbearing threatening; knowing, says he, 
that our and their Master is in heaven; and that there is no respect of persons with Him. Now, if we all 
have one Master, with whom is no respect of persons, since Christ is all and in all, in barbarian, Scythian, 
bond or free, they ought to consider what they have done, wishing to preserve their own lives. They have 
drawn their fellow-servants to idolatry who would have been able to escape, had they given to them that 
which is just and equal, as again says the apostle. 


Balsamon. But upon the freemen, or the masters of the servant compelled to sacrifice, he enjoins a 
punishment of three years, both because they pretended to sacrifice, and seemed to assent to it; and also 
because they compelled their fellow-servants to offer sacrifice, and did not obey the apostle, who ordered 
them to forbear threatening their servants, inasmuch as they themselves, the masters, are the servants of 
God, and fellow-servants with their own domestics. And then they have made haste to preserve their own 
lives, and have driven their fellow-servants to idolatry who might have escaped. 


Zonaras. But upon the freemen, that is, the masters of the servants who were compelled to sacrifice, he 
enjoins a penalty of three years, both because they pretended to sacrifice, and altogether appeared to 
succumb; and also because they compelled their fellow-servants to offer sacrifice, and did not obey the 
apostle’s injunction to forbear threatening their servants; since they also, the masters, are the servants of 
God, and the fellow-servants of their own domestics. And they indeed made haste to preserve their own 
lives, and drove their fellow-servants, who might have escaped, to idolatry. 


CANON VIII 


But to those who have been delivered up, and have fallen, who also of their own accord have approached 
the contest, confessing themselves to be Christians, and have been tormented and thrown into prison, it is 
right with joy and exultation of heart to add strength, and to communicate to them in all things, both in 
prayer, and in partaking of the body and blood of Christ, and in hortatory discourse; in order that 
contending the more constantly, they may be counted worthy of “the prize of their high calling.” For 
“seven times,” he says, “a just man falleth, and riseth up again,” which, indeed, if all that have lapsed had 
done, they would have shown forth a most perfect penitence, and one which penetrates the whole heart. 


Balsamon. Some had had information laid against them before the tyrant, and had been delivered up, or 
themselves had of their own accord given themselves up, and then being overcome by their torments, had 
failed in their testimony. Afterwards repenting, and acknowledging what was right and good, they 
confessed themselves to be Christians, so that they were cast into prison, and afflicted with torments. 
These this holy man thinks it right to receive with joy of heart, and to confirm in the orthodox faith, and to 
communicate with, both in prayers and in partaking of the sacraments, and to exhort with cheering 
words, that they may be more constant in the contest, and counted worthy of the heavenly kingdom. And 
that it might not be thought that they ought not to be received, because they had lapsed, he brings 
forward the testimony of Scripture to the effect that “seven times,” that is, often, “the just man falleth, 
and riseth up again.” And, says he, if all who have failed in their confession had done this, namely, taken 
up their struggle again, and before the tyrant confessed themselves to be Christians, they would have 
shown forth a most perfect penitence. The subject, therefore, comprehended in this canon differs from 
that contained in the first canon, for there indeed those who by reason of their torment had lapsed, were 
not converted so as to confess the faith before the tyrants; but here those who by reason of their torment 
have lapsed, with a worthy penitence, confess the Lord before the tyrants, wherefore they are reckoned 
not to have fallen. 


Zonaras. But, says he, if any have had information laid against them before the tyrants, and have been 
delivered up, or have of themselves given themselves up, and being overcome by the violence of their 
torments have failed in their testimony, not being able to endure the distresses and afflictions with which 
in the dungeon they were afflicted; and afterwards taking up the contest anew, have confessed themselves 
to be Christians, so that they have been again cast into prison and afflicted with torments: such men this 
holy martyr judges it reasonable that they should be joyfully received; and that they should be 
strengthened, that is, have strength, spirit, and confidence added to them, in order that they may confess 
the faith, and that they should be communicated with in all things, both in prayer, and in partaking of the 
sacraments, and that they should be exhorted with loving words, to rouse themselves to give testimony to 
the faith, that they may be more constant in the contest, and counted worthy of the heavenly kingdom. 


And that it might not be thought by any that they ought not to be received from the fact that they had 
lapsed, and sacrificed to the idols, he brings forth this testimony from Holy Scripture: “Seven times,” that 
is, often, “the just man falleth, and riseth up again.” And, says he, if all who have failed in their confession 
had done this, that is, after their fall, taken up the contest afresh, and confessed themselves to be 
Christians before the tyrants, they would have given proof of a most perfect repentance. 


CANON Ix 


With those also who, as it were from sleep, themselves leap forth upon a contest which is travailing long 
and likely to be protracted, and draw upon themselves the temptations as it were of a sea-fight, and the 
inundations of many waves, or rather are for the brethren kindling the coals of the sinners, with them also 
we must communicate, inasmuch as they come to this in the name of Christ, even though they take no 
heed unto His words, when He teaches us “to pray that we enter not into temptation;” and again in His 
prayer, He says to His Father, “and lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” And perhaps also 
they know not that the Master of the House and our Great Teacher often retired from those who would lay 
snares for Him, and that sometimes He walked not openly because of them; and even when the time of 
His passion drew on, He delivered not up Himself, but waited until they came to Him with “swords and 
staves.” He said to them therefore, “Are ye come out, as against a thief with swords and staves, for to take 
Me?” And they “delivered Him,” He says, “to Pilate.” As it was with Him it happens to those who walk 
keeping Him before them as an example, recollecting His divine words, in which, confirming us, He 
speaks of persecution: “Take heed unto yourselves, for they will deliver you up to the councils, and they 
will scourge you in their synagogues.” Now, He says, they will deliver you up, and not, ye shall deliver up 
yourselves; and “ye shall be brought before rulers and kings for My sake,” but not, ye shall bring 
yourselves, for He would have us pass from place to place as long as there are those who persecute us for 
His name’s sake; even as again we hear Him saying, “But when they persecute you in this city, flee ye into 
another.” For He would not have us go over to the ministers and satellites of the devil, that we might not 
be the cause to them of a manifold death, inasmuch as thus we should be compelling them both to be 
harsher, and to carry out their deadly works, but He would have us to wait, and to take heed to ourselves, 
to watch and to pray, lest we enter into temptation. Thus first Stephen, pressing on His footsteps, suffered 
martyrdom, being apprehended in Jerusalem by the transgressors, and being brought before the council, 
he was stoned, and glorified for the name of Christ, praying with the words, “Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.” Thus James, in the second place, being of Herod apprehended, was beheaded with the sword. 
Thus Peter, the first of the apostles, having been often apprehended, and thrown into prison, and treated 
with igominy, was last of all crucified at Rome. Likewise also, the renowned Paul having been oftentimes 
delivered up and brought in peril of death, having endured many evils, and making his boast in his 
numerous persecutions and afflictions, in the same city was also himself beheaded; who, in the things in 
which he gloried, in these also ended his life; and at Damascus he was let down by night in a basket by 
the wall, and escaped the hands of him who sought to take him. For what they set before themselves, first 
and foremost, was to do the work of an evangelist, and to teach the Word of God, in which, confirming the 
brethren, that they might continue in the faith, they said this also, “that we must out of much tribulation 
enter into the kingdom of God.” For they sought not what was profitable for them, but that which was 
profitable for the many, that they might be saved, and that they might be enabled to say unto them many 
things conducing to this, that they might act suitably to the Word of God, “unless,” as says the apostle, 
“the time should fail me in speaking.” 


Balsamon. Those who have but just arisen from sleep, and especially if they were weighed down with a 
heavy and profound sleep, have no constant reason, but one perturbed and unsteady. To such as these this 
blessed martyr likens those who, not in due order, but rashly and inconsiderately, thrust themselves upon 
the contest, which is as it were in travail, and delayed and protracted, inasmuch as it has not yet burst 
forth openly, but meditates and delays, hesitating in truth to bring forth the combatants, who bring 
temptation upon themselves, or draw it towards them. Now these especially are, for the rest of the 
faithful, kindling the coals of the sinners, that is to say, the punishment of the tyrants. But although he 
reprehends those who act so, yet he enjoins the faithful nevertheless to communicate with them, because 
on account of Christ they have undergone the contest, even though they have ignored His teaching, for He 
teaches them to pray that they may not be tempted; and He did not deliver up Himself, but was delivered 
up; and we are not to go over to the tormentors, that we may not be the cause of bringing upon them the 
guilt of many murders, as those do who incite them to inflict punishment upon the godly. The canon brings 
forward different examples from Holy Scripture. 


Zonaras. Those who have recently arisen from sleep, especially if they were oppressed with a heavy sleep, 
have no steady reason, but one inconstant and perturbed. To men of this sort this holy martyr likens those 
who rush upon the contest, that is, those who, not in due course, but rashly and inconsiderately, intrude 
themselves upon it. It is, as it were, in travail, and delayed and protracted, inasmuch as it has not yet 
burst forth openly, but meditates and delays, and hesitates to bring forth the combatants, who bring 
temptation upon themselves, that is, draw it towards themselves, or rather, for the rest of the faithful, 
kindle the coals of the sinners, the torments, namely, which are by the tyrants inflicted. But although he 
finds fault with those who act in this way, he nevertheless decrees that the faithful must communicate 
with them, because in the name of Christ they come forward to this, trusting, that is, in Christ, or in His 


name demanding this trial for themselves, even though, perhaps, they are not obeying His precepts; for 
He taught them to pray that they might not be tempted; and they are ignoring the fact too that the Lord 
retired from those who were laying snares for Him, and was wont sometimes to walk not openly; neither 
did He give up Himself to His passion, but was given up by others; and He commanded His disciples, 
when their enemies persecuted them, to fly from city to city, and not of their own accord to give 
themselves up to the tormentors, lest they should be the cause of bringing the guilt of much blood upon 
their heads, irritating them as it were to inflict punishment upon godly men. And he brings forward the 
example of the apostles, of Stephen, of James, and the chiefs of the order, Peter and Paul. 


CANON X 


Whence it is not right either that those of the clergy who have deserted of their own accord, and have 
lapsed, and taken up the contest afresh, should remain any longer in their sacred office, inasmuch as they 
have left destitute the flock of the Lord, and brought blame upon themselves, which thing did not one of 
the apostles. For when the blessed apostle Paul had undergone many persecutions, and had shown forth 
the prizes of many contests, though he knew that it was far better to “depart, and to be with Christ,” yet 
he brings this forward, and says, “Nevertheless to abide in the flesh is more needful for you.” For 
considering not his own advantage but the advantage of many, that they might be saved, he judged it 
more necessary than his own rest to remain with the brethren, and to have a care for them; who also 
would have him that teacheth to be “in doctrine” an example to the faithful. Whence it follows that those 
who, contending in prison, have fallen from their ministry, and have again taken up the struggle, are 
plainly wanting in perception. For how else is it that they seek for that which they have left, when in this 
present time they can be useful to the brethren? For as long as they remained firm and stable, of that 
which they had done contrary to reason, of this indulgence was accorded them. But when they lapsed, as 
having carried themselves with ostentation, and brought reproach upon themselves, they can no longer 
discharge their sacred ministry; and, therefore, let them the rather take heed to pass their life in humility, 
ceasing from vainglory. For communion is sufficient for them, which is granted them with diligence and 
care for two causes; both that they should not seem to be afflicted with sorrow, and hence by violence 
seize on their departure from this world; and also lest any of the lapsed should have a pretext for being 
remiss by occasion of the punishment. And these indeed will reap more shame and ignominy than all 
others, even as he who laid the foundation and was not able to finish it; for “all that pass by,” He says, 
“will begin to mock him, saying, This man laid the foundation, and was not able to finish it.’“ 


Balsamon. The father having spoken of those who of their own accord went over to the contest of 
martyrdom, now also speaks of those of the clergy who are in such a case, and he says, that if any 
clergyman hath of his own accord sought the contest, and then, not being able to bear the tortures, has 
fallen, but returning to himself, has recanted his error, and before the tyrants confessed himself a 
Christian, such a one shall no longer discharge his sacred ministry, because he hath deserted the Lord’s 
flock, and because, having of his own accord sought the contest, through not being able to endure the 
torment, he hath brought reproach upon himself. For to neglect the teaching of the people, and to prefer 
their own advantage, this did not the apostles. For the mighty Paul, after that he had endured many 
torments, though he perceived that it was far better to leave this life, yet chose rather to live and to be 
tormented for the salvation and instruction of the people. They are therefore altogether devoid of 
perception who seek the sacred ministry from which they have fallen of their own accord. For how is it 
that they seek for that which they have left, when they are able in this season of persecution, that is, to be 
useful to their brethren? If indeed they had not fallen, of that which they had done contrary to reason, 
their spontaneous flight for instance, or their slackness in teaching and confirming the brethren, of these 
things indulgence would be extended to them. But if from their own arrogance and conceit they have 
lapsed,—for of such a nature is it rashly to venture to expose themselves to torture, and not to be able to 
endure it, and thus a triumph has been gained over them,—they cannot any longer execute their sacred 
office. Wherefore let them the rather take heed that they perfect their confession by humility, ceasing 
from the vainglory of seeking for the sacred ministry; for communion with the faithful is sufficient for 
them, which is granted for two reasons, with diligent caution, and just judgment. For if we say that we will 
not hold them to be communicants, we shall both afflict them with grief, giving our sentence as it were 
that they should depart this life with violence; and we shall cause others also, who may have lapsed, and 
wish to return to what is right, to be negligent and remiss in this respect, having as a pretext, that they 
will not be admitted to communicate with the faithful, even though after their fall they should confess the 
faith, who, if they are not converted, will undergo more shame and ignominy than others, even as he who 
laid the foundation, and did not finish the building. For such a one do those resemble, who, for Christ’s 
sake indeed, have offered themselves to be tormented, and having laid as it were a good foundation, have 
not been able to perfect that which is good by reason of their fall. Observe, then, that not even confession 
for Christ’s sake restores him who has once lapsed and thus become an alien from his clerical office. 


Zonaras. The father having spoken of those who have of their own accord exposed themselves to the 
contest of martyrdom, now begins to discourse about those of the clergy who have done the same thing; 
and says that if any clergyman has of his own accord given himself up, and then, not being able to endure 
the violence of the torment, has fallen, and again recollecting himself has roused himself afresh to the 
contest, and has confessed himself a Christian before the tyrants, a man of this sort is not any longer to be 


admitted to the sacred ministry. And the reason of this he subjoins; because he has forsaken the Lord’s 
flock, and because having of his own accord offered himself to the enemy, and not having with constancy 
endured his torments, he has brought reproach upon himself. But that they should despise the instruction 
of the people, and prefer their own advantage, this did not the apostles. For the mighty Paul, though he 
had endured many torments, and felt that it was better for him to leave this life, preferred to live and to 
be tormented for the salvation and instruction of the people. Wherefore he demonstrates those to be 
altogether devoid of perception who ask for the sacred ministry from which they have voluntarily fallen. 
For how is it, says he, that they ask for that which they have left, when in a season of this sort, of raging 
persecution forsooth, they can be of great assistance to the brethren? As long as they were free from the 
charge of having lapsed, they would have obtained pardon for their action that was rashly undertaken, 
that, namely, of voluntarily offering themselves to the adversary, or their negligence in instructing the 
brethren. But since they have fallen, inasmuch as they have acted ostentatiously, they are not to be 
permitted any longer to discharge their sacred functions. If, says he, that they had not fallen they would 
have obtained pardon for their action which was devoid of reason; calling that action devoid of reason, not 
only because they gave themselves up to the enemy, but rather because they deserted the Lord’s flock, 
and did not remain to guard it, and to confirm the brethren who were harassed in this time of persecution. 
But if they have fallen, from the fact that they have carried themselves vauntingly, and he here calls pride 
and arrogance perpereia , because it is from arrogance that they have put confidence in themselves, and 
have put an end to the contest, and have brought reproach upon themselves; that is, by reason of their 
fall, they have contracted a blemish and stain, it is not lawful for them any longer to be occupied in the 
sacred ministry. Wherefore let them study, says he, to perfect their confession by humility, ceasing 
forsooth from all vainglory. For in that they seek to be enrolled in the sacred ministry, this proceeds from 
ambition and self-seeking. For communion is sufficient for them, that the faithful should communicate 
with them, and pray with them, and that they should participate in the sacred mysteries. And this should 
be granted with diligent caution and care, both lest they should seem to be afflicted with grief, seizing on 
a dissolution of this life, lest, that is, as he says, being overcome with grief, they should depart and get 
free from the body, that is, go out from it, from the violence of the torment and afflictions which they 
undergo in the prison; and that none should have the pretext of their punishment for carrying themselves 
dissolutely and cowardly in the contest of confession, and thus fall away. Who will the rather be put to 
shame, according to the saying in the Gospel, “Who could not finish after that he had laid the foundation.” 


Moreover, let those apply their minds to what is in this place brought forward by this great father and 
holy martyr, who say that it is lawful for bishops to give up their Sees, and to retain the dignity of the 
priesthood. For if to the clergy who voluntarily offered themselves to the contest of confession, and who, 
when tormented, failed in constancy and yielded, and afterwards returned to the contest, if to them 
indulgence is scarcely granted, because they deferred to execute their ministerial duties; nor, in the 
opinion of this divine father, is any thing else objected to them but that they deserted the brethren, when 
in adverse and turbulent times they might have been useful in confirming them in the faith, and that after 
that they had been counted worthy to bear testimony to the faith, and carried about in their flesh the 
marks of Christ; how shall that chief priest and pastor, who ought to lay down his life for the sheep, when 
he has deserted the flock that was committed unto him, and repudiated its care and administration, and 
as far as in him lies given it over to the wolf, be thought worthy to retain the dignity of the sacred 
ministry, and not rather be judged worthy of the severest punishments for deserting the people entrusted 
to his care? Nay, but he will demand a reward for this thing, or rather he will himself supply it to himself: 
refusing that which brings labour to them, namely, the office of teaching and of correcting vice; but 
embracing that which gains for them honour and glory, making it their own, keeping hold of it with their 
teeth as it were, and not letting it go in the least. For if in the case of the clergy it be called an action 
contrary to reason to desert the people, and to go away from them to the contest in the cause of piety; 
how much more contrary to reason shall it be judged for a bishop to desert his people, not in order that he 
may contend in a contest, but that he may deliver himself up to ease and indolence, and lay aside and 
escape entirely from his cares for the salvation of souls? The sixteenth canon also of the Seventh 
OEcumenical Council gravely accuses those of folly who decree that the dignity of the sacred ministry can 
be retained by a bishop who has repudiated his bishopric. For if according to the sentence of the aforesaid 
canon, a bishop who has been absent from his See more than six months, unless some one of the causes 
there enumerated shall have intervened, has both fallen from the episcopate and the highest dignity of the 
priesthood, and is deprived of both; how shall he who has repudiated the episcopate, and refuses any 
longer to feed the flock entrusted to him, and despises the care of it through his desire of an easy life, be 
held to be of the number of bishops? For if he who has committed the lesser fault, of leaving for more than 
six months the people placed under him destitute of the care and administration of a pastor, incurs the 
privation of the episcopate and of his sacred dignity; he who offends in a way greater and much more 
grievous, namely, in deserting altogether the multitude which the grace of the Holy Spirit has committed 
to him to be cared for and guarded, shall deservedly be punished with greater severity, and will pay the 
heavier penalty of losing, as far as he is concerned, the flock of which he was appointed shepherd by the 
great and chief Shepherd and High Priest. But those who decree the dignity of the priesthood to him as a 
reward and honorarium for declining his office, in my opinion make both themselves and him obnoxious to 
the judgment of God. 


CANON XI 


For those who first, when the persecution waxed warm, leaped forth, standing around the judgment-seat, 
and beholding the holy martyrs who were hastening to the “prize of their high calling,” then, fired with a 
holy zeal, gave themselves up to this, using much boldness, and especially when they saw those who were 
drawn aside and lapsed, on their account they were roused mightily within, and, as it were by some 
inward voice, impelled to war down and subdue the adversary who was exulting; for this they earnestly 
contended, that he might not seem “to be wise in his own conceit,” on account of those things in which by 
reason of his subtlety they appeared to be inferior to him, even though it escaped his observation that he 
was overcome by those who with constancy endured the torments of the lash and scourge, and the sharp 
edge of the sword, the burning in the fire, and the immersion in the water. To those also who entreat that 
the prayers and supplications of faith should be made either in behalf of those who have been punished by 
imprisonment, and have been delivered up by hunger and thirst, or for those who out of prison have by 
the judges been tortured with whippings and scourgings, and afterwards have been overcome by the 
infirmity of the flesh, it is right to give our consent. For to sympathize with the sorrow and affliction of 
those who sorrow and mourn for those who in the contest have been overcome by the great strength of 
the evil-contriving devil, whether it be for parents, or brethren, or children, hurts no one. For we know 
that on account of the faith of others some have obtained the goodness of God, both in the remission of 
sins, and in the health of their bodies, and in the resurrection of the dead. Therefore, being mindful of the 
many labours and distresses which for the name of Christ they have sustained, since they have themselves 
also repented, and have bewailed that which was done by them through their being betrayed by the 
languor and mortification of the body; and since, besides this, they testify that in their life they have as it 
were been aliens from their city, let us pray together with them and entreat for their reconciliation, 
together with other things that are befitting, through Him who is “our Advocate with the Father, and 
makes propitiation for our sins.” “And if any man sin,” says he, “we have an Advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous: and He is the propitiation for our sins.” 


Balsamon. The saint having said before that those who of their own accord entered upon the contest and 
lapsed, and did not repent nor recant their error, would be covered with more shame, as being like men 
who did not go on with the building beyond the foundation, that is, did not perfect that which is good, now 
brings forward a confirmation of this and other matters, saying, Those who taking their stand in the 
fervour and vehemence of the persecution, seeing the holy martyrs, and with what divine zeal they 
contended to receive the celestial crown, gave themselves up to martyrdom with much boldness, and 
especially when they saw some drawn aside, that is, led astray and deluded by the devil, and lapsing or 
denying godliness; wherefore being inwardly inflamed, and with hearts enkindled, as hearing that they by 
this means should war down and subdue the proud adversary the devil, were eager to undergo martyrdom 
lest the devil should boast and seem “to be wise in his own conceit,” as having by his subtlety and malice 
overcome those who of their own accord sought martyrdom: even though it escaped him that he was 
rather overcome by those combatants who bravely withstood the torments. Therefore to the faithful who 
pray for those who are enduring punishment, and afflicted by it, it is right to assent or to concur in this, 
which is also decreed; and it can by no means be hurtful to sympathize in their sorrow and affliction with 
the parents or other relatives in behalf of those who have given their testimony and undergone 
martyrdom, but have lapsed by the arts and snares of the devil. For we know that many have obtained the 
goodness and compassion of God by the prayers of others. Therefore we will pray for them that remission 
of their sins be granted them by God; and with the others who have lapsed, and have afterwards recanted 
their error, and confessed godliness, we will communicate, being mindful of those contests which before 
their fall they sustained for God’s sake, and also of their subsequent worthy repentance, and that they 
testify that on account of their sin they have been as it were aliens from their city; and we will not only 
communicate with them, but pray also for their reconciliation, together with other things that are 
convenient, either with the good works which ought to be done by them—fasting, for instance, almsgiving, 
and penance; by which things He who is our Advocate makes the Father propitious towards us. Then he 
makes use of a passage of Holy Scripture, and this is taken from the first catholic epistle of the holy 
apostle and evangelist John. 


Zonaras. The meaning of the present canon is as follows:—Those, he says, who set in the fervour of the 
persecution, that is, in its greatest height and most vehement heat, beheld the martyrdoms of the saints, 
and how eagerly they hastened to receive the celestial crown, fired with a holy emulation, gave 
themselves up to martyrdom, leaping as it were into the contest with much boldness, in imitation of the 
saints who suffered, and offered themselves readily for the confirming of the faith by their testimony; and 
on that account especially, because they behold many who were drawn aside, that is, led astray, denying 
their faith. Whereupon they being inflamed, that is, tired in heart, endeavoured to subdue the adversary 
that was hostile to them, that he might not, as a victor, exult over the godly. Although it escaped him that 
he was rather conquered by them, many even unto death showing forth constancy for the faith. They 
hastened, therefore, says he, to do this, but overcome by the violence of their torments, by reason of the 
infirmity of the flesh, being some of them evil entreated in prison, and others punished by decree of the 
judges, and not being able to endure their punishment. It is meet, therefore, to sympathize with those who 
mourn for their sakes. Now they mourn, says he, some the lapse of parents, others of brethren, and others 
of children. To mourn, therefore, with those who bewail the lapsed, hurts no one; neither to join in prayer 
and grief with those who pray for themselves, together with other things that are reasonable, namely, that 
they who have lapsed may show forth other things that are consistent with penitence; such as are fasting 
and tears and other humiliations, and observe the punishment inflicted on them, and, if their means allow, 


bestow money upon the poor; by which means He who is the Advocate in our behalf will render the Father 
propitious to us. Then he brings forward a passage from Holy Scripture, which is taken from the first 
epistle of the holy apostle and evangelist John. 


CANON XII 


Against those who have given money that they might be entirely undisturbed by evil, an accusation cannot 
be brought. For they have sustained the loss and sacrifice of their goods that they might not hurt or 
destroy their soul, which others for the sake of filthy lucre have not done; and yet the Lord says, “What is 
a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” and again, “Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon.” In these things, then, they have shown themselves the servants of God, inasmuch as they 
have hated, trodden under foot, and despised money, and have thus fulfilled what is written: “The ransom 
of a man’s life are his riches.” For we read also in the Acts of the Apostles that those who in the stead of 
Paul and Silas were dragged before the magistrates at Thessalonica, were dismissed with a heavy fine. 
For after that they had been very burdensome to them for his name, and had troubled the people and the 
rulers of the city, “having taken security,” he says, “of Jason, and of the others, they let them go. And the 
brethren immediately sent away Paul and Silas by night unto Berea.” 


Balsamon. After that the saint had finished his discourse concerning those who of their own accord had 
offered themselves to martyrdom, he said that those were not to be reprehended who by a sum of money 
paid down freed themselves from the affliction of persecution. For they preferred to make a sacrifice of 
their money rather than of their souls. Then he confirms this, and brings forward different Scripture 
examples from the Acts of the Apostles concerning the blessed apostle Paul and others. 


Zonaras. But those, he says, are not to be reprehended who have paid money down, and thus escaped, 
and maintained their piety, nor for this thing may any one bring an accusation against them. For they have 
preferred to lose their money rather than their souls, and have shown that they wish to serve God and not 
mammon,; that is, riches. And he brings forward the words of Scripture, and the example, as in the Acts of 
the Apostles, of the blessed apostle Paul and others. Now, when it is said that they have been undisturbed 
by all evil, it is to be so taken, either that they have been left undisturbed, so far as the denial of the faith 
is concerned, which overcomes all evil, or he means the afflictions of persecutions. 


CANON XIII 


Hence neither is it lawful to accuse those who have left all, and have retired for the safety of their life, as 
if others had been held back by them. For at Ephesus also they seized Gaius and Aristarchus instead of 
Paul, and rushed to the theatre, these being Paul’s companions in travel and he wishing himself to enter in 
unto the people, since it was by reason of his having persuaded them, and drawing away a great multitude 
to the worship of the true God, that the tumult arose. “The disciples suffered him not,” he says. “Nay, 
moreover, certain of the chief of Asia, who were his friends, sent unto him, desiring him that he would not 
adventure himself into the theatre.” But if any persist in contending with them, let them apply their minds 
with sincerity to him who says, “Escape for thy life; look not behind thee.” Let them recall to their minds 
also how Peter, the chief of the apostles, “was thrown into prison, and delivered to four quaternions of 
soldiers to keep him;” of whom, when he had escaped by night, and had been preserved out of the hand of 
the Jews by the commandment of the angel of the Lord, it is said, “As soon as it was day, there was no 
small stir among the soldiers, what was become of Peter. And when Herod had sought for him, and found 
him not, he examined the keepers, and commanded that they should be put to death,” on account of whom 
no blame is attributed to Peter; for it was in their power, when they saw what was done, to escape, just as 
also all the infants in Bethlehem, and all the coast thereof, might have escaped, if their parents had known 
what was going to happen. These were put to death by the murderer Herod, in order to secure the death 
of one Infant whom he sought, which Infant itself also escaped at the commandment of the angel of the 
Lord, who now began quickly to spoil, and to hasten the prey, according to the name whereby he was 
called: as it is written, “Call his name Maher-shalal-hash-baz: for before the child shall have knowledge to 
cry, My father and my mother, the riches of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria shall be taken away before 
the king of Assyria.” The Magi then as now having been despoiled and divided for a prey, humbly, and in 
the guise of suppliants, adore the Child, opening their treasures, and offering unto Him gifts most 
opportune and magnificent—gold, and frankincense, and myrrh—as to a king, to God, and to man; whence 
they were no longer willing to return to the Assyrian king, being forbidden to do so by Providence. For 
“being warned of God in a dream,” he says, “that they should not return to Herod, they departed into their 
own country another way.” Hence the bloodthirsty “Herod, when he saw that he was mocked of the wise 
men, was exceeding wroth, and sent forth,” he says, “and slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, 
and in all the coast thereof, from two years old and under, according to the time that he had diligently 
inquired of the wise men.” Together with whom, having sought to kill another infant that had been 
previously born, and not being able to find him, he slew the child’s father Zacharias between the temple 
and the altar, the child having escaped with his mother Elisabeth. Whence these men that have withdrawn 
themselves are not at all to be blamed. 


Balsamon. But if any, says he, have left their good and gone away, lest they should be detailed and 


brought into peril, as being those perhaps who might not be able to persist in their confession to the end, 
on account of the cruelty of their tormentors, they shall not be found fault with, even though others have 
been detained on their account. And he brings forward as an instance on this score Gaius and Aristarchus, 
who were detained instead of Paul; the soldiers who kept Peter; the infants who were massacred by Herod 
on account of Christ; and Zacharias, the father of the revered and blessed forerunner. 


Zonaras. But if any, says he, have left their possessions, and have gone away, lest being detained they 
should be endangered, and because, perhaps, they would not be able to persist in their confession unto 
the end on account of the cruelty of the tormentors, they are not to be accused, even if others are 
detained and punished on their account. And, again, he brings forward an example from the Acts of the 
Apostles, saying that at Ephesus also Gaius and Aristarchus were apprehended in the stead of Paul, and 
that Paul was not blamed for this; nor was Peter, when he was brought forth out of prison by an angel, and 
escaped the danger, and the soldiers who guarded him were on his account punished. Then he cites 
another example from the Gospel, namely, the infants who were put to death by Herod; on account of 
which, says he, our Lord was not blamed. And when Elisabeth had taken to flight with John, and had 
preserved him, his father Zacharias was put to death, the child being demanded of him; nor was this 
imputed as a crime to John. 


CANON XIV 


But if any have endured much violence and the strong pressure of necessity, receiving into their mouths 
iron and chains, and for their good affection towards the faith have bravely borne the burning of their 
hands that against their will had been put to the profane sacrifice, as from their prison the thrice-blessed 
martyrs have written to me respecting those in Libya, and others their fellow-ministers; such, on the 
testimony of the rest of their brethren, can be placed in the ministry amongst the confessors, as those who 
have been mortified by many torments, and were no longer able either to speak, or to give utterance, or to 
move, so as to resist those who vainly offered them violence. For they did not assent to their impiety; as I 
have again heard from their fellow-ministers, they will be reckoned amongst the confessors, as also he 
who hath after the example of Timothy ordered his life, obeying him who says, “Follow after 
righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness. Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal 
life, whereunto thou art also called, and hast professed a good profession before many witnesses.” 


Balsamon. Those who by the violence of the tyrant seemed to eat meat that had been offered to idols, or 
to drink wine from the Greek libations,—for it happened sometimes that they were thrown upon the 
ground, and hooks or pieces of iron put into their mouths to keep them open, and then the tyrants poured 
wine down their throats, or threw into them pieces of meat; or putting hot coals into their hands, together 
with incense, they compelled them to sacrifice,—if they were clergymen, the canon decrees that they 
should each in his own degree be ranked amongst the confessors; but if laymen, that they should be 
reckoned as martyrs, because they did not these things of their own free-will, nor did they at all assent to 
the action. As also amongst the confessors are to be reckoned those who from the extremity of the 
tortures lost their strength of body, and were not able to resist those who poured into their mouths the 
wine of the libations. And next in order he speaks of those who give the testimony of a good conscience, 
and enumerates them amongst the confessors. 


Zonaras. Those who chastised the blessed martyrs, after many torments, in the case of some violently 
poured into their mouths the wine of the libations, or even crammed into their mouths some of the meat 
that had been offered to idols, and putting incense into their hands, they dragged them to the altars, and 
then violently seizing on their hands, they either sprinkled the incense upon the altar or placed hot coals 
together with the incense into their hands, that, not being able to bear the pain of the burning, they might 
drop the incense together with the coals upon the altar; for they were constrained by them. Men of this 
sort, he affirms, can remain enrolled in the sacred ministry, or rather be placed in the rank of confessors. 
For they did not by their own choice either taste the libations, or place the incense upon the altar, but 
being compelled by violence, their reason not consenting to the action; as also those who from the 
extremity of the suffering lost their bodily vigour, so as neither to be able to speak or move, nor to resist 
those who were violently pouring into their months the wine of libations, these also are to be placed 
amongst the confessors. And next in order he discourses of those who give the testimony of a good 
conscience, and places them also in the number of confessors. 


CANON XV 


No one shall find fault with us for observing the fourth day of the week, and the preparation, on which it is 
reasonably enjoined us to fast according to the tradition. On the fourth day, indeed, because on it the Jews 
took counsel for the betrayal of the Lord; and on the sixth, because on it He himself suffered for us. But 
the Lord’s day we celebrate as a day of joy, because on it He rose again, on which day we have received it 
for a custom not even to bow the knee. 


Balsamon. Conformably to the sixty-fourth Apostolical canon, which decrees that we are not to fast on the 
Sabbath, with one exception, the great Sabbath; and to the sixty-ninth canon, which severely punishes 


those who do not fast in the Holy Lent, and on every fourth day of the week and day of preparation. Thus 
also does the present canon decree. 


Zonaras. Always, says he, are the fourth and sixth days of every week to be kept as fasts; nor will any one 
find fault with us for fasting on them; and the reasons he subjoins. But on the Lord’s day we ought not to 
fast, for it is a day of joy for the resurrection of the Lord, and on it, says he, we have received that we 
ought not even to bow the knee. This word, therefore, is to be carefully observed, “we have received,” and 
“it is enjoined upon us according to the tradition.” For from hence it is evident that long-established 
custom was taken for law. Moreover, the great Basil annexes also the causes for which it was forbidden to 
bend the knee on the Lord’s day, and from the Passover to Pentecost. Read also the sixty-sixth and sixty- 
ninth Apostolical canons. 


Fragments from the Writings of Peter 


I 


LETTER TO THE CHURCH AT ALEXANDRIA 


Peter, to the brethren beloved and established in the faith of God, peace in the Lord. Since I have found 
out that Meletius acts in no way for the common good,—for neither is he contented with the letter of the 
most holy bishops and martyrs,—but, invading my parish, hath assumed so much to himself as to 
endeavour to separate from my authority the priests, and those who had been entrusted with visiting the 
needy; and, giving proof of his desire for pre-eminence, has ordained in the prison several unto himself; 
now, take ye heed to this, and hold no communion with him, until I meet him in company with some wise 
and discreet men, and see what the designs are which he has thought upon. Fare ye well. 


II 


ON THE GODHEAD 


Since certainly “grace and truth came by Jesus Christ,” whence also by grace we are saved, according to 
that word of the apostle, “and that not of yourselves, nor of works, lest any man should boast;” by the will 
of God, “the Word was made flesh,” and “was found in fashion as a man.” But yet He was not left without 
His divinity. For neither “though He was rich did He become poor” that He might absolutely be separated 
from His power and glory, but that He might Himself endure death for us sinners, the just for the unjust, 
that He might bring us to God, “being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit;” and 
afterwards other things. Whence the evangelist also asserts the truth when he says, “The Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us;” then indeed, from the time when the angel had saluted the virgin, saying, 
“Hail, thou that art highly favoured, the Lord is with thee.” Now when Gabriel said, “The Lord is with 
thee,” he meant God the Word is with thee. For he shows that He was conceived in the womb, and was to 
become flesh; as it is written, “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall 
overshadow thee; therefore also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God;” and afterwards other things. Now God the Word, in the absence of a man, by the will of God, who 
easily effects everything, was made flesh in the womb of the virgin, not requiring the operation of the 
presence of a man. For more efficacious than a man was the power of God overshadowing the virgin, 
together with the Holy Ghost also who came upon her. 


Ill 


ON THE ADVENT OF OUR SAVIOUR 


And He said unto Judas, “Betrayest thou the Son of God with a kiss?” These things and the like, and all the 
signs which He showed, and His miracles, prove that He is God made man. Both things therefore are 
demonstrated, that He was God by nature, and that He was man by nature. 


IV 


ON THE SOJOURNING OF CHRIST WITH US 


Both therefore is proved, that he was God by nature, and was made man by nature. 


Vv 


THAT UP TO THE TIME OF THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, THE JEWS RIGHTLY APPOINTED THE FOURTEENTH 
DAY OF THE FIRST LUNAR MONTH 


1. Since the mercy of God is everywhere great, let us bless Him, and also because He has sent unto us the 
Spirit of truth to guide us into all truth. For for this cause the month Abib was appointed by the law to be 
the beginning of months, and was made known unto us as the first among the months of the year; both by 
the ancient writers who lived before, and by the later who lived after the destruction of Jerusalem, it was 
shown to possess a most clear and evidently definite period, especially because in some places the 
reaping is early, and sometimes it is late, so as to be sometimes before the time and sometimes after it, as 
it happened in the very beginning of the giving of the law, before the Passover, according as it is written, 
“But the wheat and the rye were not smitten, for they were not grown up.” Whence it is rightly prescribed 
by the law, that from the vernal equinox, in whatsoever week the fourteenth day of the first month shall 


fall, in it the Passover is to be celebrated, becoming and conformable songs of praise having been first 
taken up for its celebration. For this first month, says he, “shall be unto you the beginning of months,” 
when the sun in the summer-time sends forth a far stronger and clearer light, and the days are 
lengthened and become longer, whilst the nights are contracted and shortened. Moreover, when the new 
seeds have sprung up, they are thoroughly purged, and borne into the threshing floor; nor only this, but 
also all the shrubs blossom, and burst forth into flower. Immediately therefore they are discovered to send 
forth in alternation various and diverse fruits, so that the grape-clusters are found at that time; as says 
the lawgiver, “Now, it was the time of spring, of the first ripe grapes;” and when he sent the men to spy 
out the land, they brought, on bearers, a large cluster of grapes, and pomegranates also, and figs. For 
then, as they say, our eternal God also, the Maker and Creator of all things, framed all things, and said to 
them, “Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth.” Then he adds, “And it was so; and God saw that it was good.” 
Moreover, he makes quite clear that the first month amongst the Hebrews was appointed by law, which 
we know to have been observed by the Jews up to the destruction of Jerusalem, because this has been so 
handed down by the Hebrew tradition. But after the destruction of the city it was mocked at by some 
hardening of heart, which we observing, according to the law, with sincerity have received; and in this, 
according to the Word, when he speaks of the day of our holy festivity, which the election hath attained: 
but the rest have become hardened, as said the Scripture; and after other things. 


2. And He says as follows: “All these things will they do unto you for My name’s sake, because they know 
not Him that sent Me.” But if they knew not Him who sent, and Him who was sent, there is no reason to 
doubt but that they have been ignorant of the Passover as prescribed by the law, so as not merely to err in 
their choice of the place, but also in reckoning the beginning of the month, which is the first amongst the 
months of the year, on the fourteenth day of which, being accurately observed, after the equinox, the 
ancients celebrated the Passover according to the divine command; whereas the men of the present day 
now celebrate it before the equinox, and that altogether through negligence and error, being ignorant 
how they celebrated it in its season, as He confesses who in these things was described. 


3. Whether therefore the Jews erroneously sometimes celebrate their Passover according to the course of 
the moon in the month Phamenoth, or according to the intercalary month, every third year in the month 
Pharmuthi matters not to us. For we have no other object than to keep the remembrance of His Passion, 
and that at this very time; as those who were eye-witnesses of it have from the beginning handed down, 
before the Egyptians believed. For neither by observing the course of the moon do they necessarily 
celebrate it on the sixteenth day of Phamenoth, but once every three years in the month Pharmuthi; for 
from the beginning, and before the advent of Christ, they seem to have so done. Hence, when the Lord 
reproves them by the prophet, He says, “They do always err in their heart; and I have sworn in My wrath 
that they shall not enter into My rest.” 


4. Wherefore, as thou seest, even in this thou appearest to be lying greatly, not only against men, but also 
against God. First, indeed, since in this matter the Jews never erred, as consorting with those who were 
eye-witnesses and ministers, much less from the beginning before the advent of Christ. For God does not 
say that they did always err in their heart as regards the precept of the law concerning the Passover, as 
thou hast written, but on account of all their other disobedience, and on account of their evil and 
unseemly deeds, when, indeed, He perceived them turning to idolatry and to fornication. 


5. And after a few things. So that also in this respect, since thou hast slumbered, rouse thyself much, and 
very much, with the scourge of the Preacher, being mindful especially of that passage where he speaks of 
“slipping on the pavement, and with the tongue.” For, as thou seest again, the charge cast by thee upon 
their leaders is reflected back; nay, and one may suspect a great subsequent danger, inasmuch as we hear 
that the stone which a man casts up on high falls back upon his head. Much more reckless is he who, in 
this respect, ventures to bring a charge against Moses, that mighty servant of God, or Joshua, the son of 
Nun, who succeeded him, or those who in succession rightly followed them and ruled; the judges, I mean, 
and the kings who appeared, or the prophets whom the Holy Spirit inspired, and those who amongst the 
high-priests were blameless, and those who, in following the traditions, changed nothing, but agreed as to 
the observance of the Passover in its season, as also of the rest of their feasts. 


6. And after other things. But thou oughtest rather to have pursued a safer and more auspicious course, 
and not to have written rashly and slanderously, that they seem from the beginning, and always, to have 
been in error about the Passover, which you cannot prove, whatever charge you may wish to bring against 
those who, at the present time, have erred with a grievous wandering, having fallen away from the 
commandment of the law concerning the Passover and other things. For the ancients seem to have kept it 
after the vernal equinox, which you can discover if you read ancient books, and those especially which 
were written by the learned Hebrews. 


7. That therefore up to the period of the Lord’s Passion, and at the time of the last destruction of 
Jerusalem, which happened under Vespasian, the Roman emperor, the people of Israel, rightly observing 
the fourteenth day of the first lunar month, celebrated on it the Passover of the law, has been briefly 
demonstrated. Therefore, when the holy prophets, and all, as I have said, who righteously and justly 
walked in the law of the Lord, together with the entire people, celebrated a typical and shadowy Passover, 


the Creator and Lord of every visible and invisible creature, the only-begotten Son, and the Word co- 
eternal with the Father and the Holy Spirit, and of the same substance with them, according to His divine 
nature, our Lord and God, Jesus Christ, being in the end of the world born according to the flesh of our 
holy and glorious lady, Mother of God, and Ever-Virgin, and, of a truth, of Mary the Mother of God; and 
being seen upon earth, and having true and real converse as man with men, who were of the same 
substance with Him, according to His human nature, Himself also, with the people, in the years before His 
public ministry and during His public ministry, did celebrate the legal and shadowy Passover, eating the 
typical lamb. For “I came not to destroy the law, or the prophets, but to fulfil them,” the Saviour Himself 
said in the Gospel. 


But after His public ministry He did not eat of the lamb, but Himself suffered as the true Lamb in the 
Paschal feast, as John, the divine and evangelist, teaches us in the Gospel written by him, where he thus 
speaks: “Then led they Jesus from Caiaphas unto the hall of judgment: and it was early; and they 
themselves went not into the judgment-hall, lest they should be defiled, but that they might eat the 
passover.” And after a few things more. “When Pilate therefore heard that saying, he brought Jesus forth, 
and sat down in the judgment-seat, in a place that is called the Pavement, but in the Hebrew, Gabbatha. 
And it was the preparation of the passover, and about the third hour,” as the correct books render it, and 
the copy itself that was written by the hand of the evangelist, which, by the divine grace, has been 
preserved in the most holy church of Ephesus, and is there adored by the faithful. And again the same 
evangelist says: “The Jews therefore, because it was the preparation, that the bodies should not remain 
upon the cross on the Sabbath-day (for that Sabbath-day was an high day), besought Pilate that their legs 
might be broken, and that they might be taken away.” On that day, therefore, on which the Jews were 
about to eat the Passover in the evening, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ was crucified, being made the 
victim to those who were about to partake by faith of the mystery concerning Him, according to what is 
written by the blessed Paul: “For even Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us;” and not as some who, 
carried along by ignorance, confidently affirm that after He had eaten the Passover, He was betrayed; 
which we neither learn from the holy evangelists, nor has any of the blessed apostles handed it down to 
us. At the time, therefore, in which our Lord and God Jesus Christ suffered for us, according to the flesh, 
He did not eat of the legal Passover; but, as I have said, He Himself, as the true Lamb, was sacrificed for 
us in the feast of the typical Passover, on the day of the preparation, the fourteenth of the first lunar 
month. The typical Passover, therefore, then ceased, the true Passover being present: “For Christ our 
Passover was sacrificed for us,” as has been before said, and as that chosen vessel, the apostle Paul, 
teaches. 


Now it was the preparation, about the third hour, as the accurate books have it, and the autograph copy 
itself of the Evangelist John, which up to this day has by divine grace been preserved in the most holy 
church of Ephesus, and is there adored by the faithful. 


VI 
OF THE SOUL AND BODY 


The things which pertain to the divinity and humanity of the Second Man from heaven, in what has been 
written above, according to the blessed apostle, we have explained; and now we have thought it necessary 
to explain the things which pertain to the first man, who is of earth and earthy, being about, namely, to 
demonstrate this, that he was created at the same time one and the same, although sometimes he is 
separately designated as the man external and internal. For if, according to the Word of salvation, He who 
made what is without, made also that which is within, He certainly, by one operation, and at the same 
time, made both, on that day, indeed, on which God said, “Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness;” whence it is manifest that man was not formed by a conjunction of the body with a certain pre- 
existent type. For if the earth, at the bidding of the Creator, brought forth the other animals endowed with 
life, much rather did the dust which God took from the earth receive a vital energy from the will and 
operation of God. 


VII 


FRAGMENT 


Wretch that I am! I have not remembered that God observes the mind, and hears the voice of the soul. I 
turned consciously to sin, saying to myself, God is merciful, and will bear with me; and when I was not 
instantly smitten, I ceased not, but rather despised His forbearance, and exhausted the long-suffering of 
God. 


VII 
ON ST. MATTHEW 


And in the Gospel according to Matthew, the Lord said to him who betrayed Him: “Betrayest thou the Son 
of Man with a kiss?” which Peter the Martyr and Archbishop of Alexandria expounding, says, this and 


other things like, “All the signs which He showed, and the miracles that He did, testify of Him that He is 
God incarnate; both things therefore are together proved, that He was God by nature, and was made man 
by nature.” 


IX 
FROM A SERMON 


In the meanwhile the evangelist says with firmness, “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 
From this we learn that the angel, when he saluted the Virgin with the words, “Hail, thou that art highly 
favoured, the Lord is with thee,” intended to signify God the Word is with thee, and also to show that He 
would arise from her bosom, and would be made flesh, even as it is written, “The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore also that holy thing which shall 
be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” 


ALEXANDER OF ALEXANDRIA 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. JAMES B. H. HAWKINS, M.A. 


Epistles on the Arian Heresy And the Deposition of Arius 


I 


TO ALEXANDER, BISHOP OF THE CITY OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
To the most reverend and like-minded brother, Alexander, Alexander sends greeting in the Lord: 


1. The ambitious and avaricious will of wicked men is always wont to lay snares against those churches 
which seem greater, by various pretexts attacking the ecclesiastical piety of such. For incited by the devil 
who works in them, to the lust of that which is set before them, and throwing away all religious scruples, 
they trample under foot the fear of the judgment of God. Concerning which things, I who suffer, have 
thought it necessary to show to your piety, in order that you may be aware of such men, lest any of them 
presume to set foot in your dioceses, whether by themselves or by others; for these sorcerers know how to 
use hypocrisy to carry out their fraud; and to employ letters composed and dressed out with lies, which 
are able to deceive a man who is intent upon a simple and sincere faith. Arius, therefore, and Achilles, 
having lately entered into a conspiracy, emulating the ambition of Colluthus, have turned out far worse 
than he. For Colluthus, indeed, who reprehends these very men, found some pretext for his evil purpose; 
but these, beholding his battering of Christ, endured no longer to be subject to the Church; but building 
for themselves dens of thieves, they hold their assemblies in them unceasingly, night and day directing 
their calumnies against Christ and against us. For since they call in question all pious and apostolical 
doctrine, after the manner of the Jews, they have constructed a workshop for contending against Christ, 
denying the Godhead of our Saviour, and preaching that He is only the equal of all others. And having 
collected all the passages which speak of His plan of salvation and His humiliation for our sakes, they 
endeavour from these to collect the preaching of their impiety, ignoring altogether the passages in which 
His eternal Godhead and unutterable glory with the Father is set forth. Since, therefore, they back up the 
impious opinion concerning Christ, which is held by the Jews and Greeks, in every possible way they strive 
to gain their approval; busying themselves about all those things which they are wont to deride in us, and 
daily stirring up against us seditions and persecutions. And now, indeed, they drag us before the tribunals 
of the judges, by intercourse with silly and disorderly women, whom they have led into error; at another 
time they cast opprobrium and infamy upon the Christian religion, their young maidens disgracefully 
wandering about every village and street. Nay, even Christ’s indivisible tunic, which His executioners 
were unwilling to divide, these wretches have dared to rend. 


2. And we, indeed, though we discovered rather late, on account of their concealment, their manner of 
life, and their unholy attempts, by the common suffrage of all have cast them forth from the congregation 
of the Church which adores the Godhead of Christ. But they, running hither and thither against us, have 
begun to betake themselves to our colleagues who are of the same mind with us; in appearance, indeed, 
pretending to seek for peace and concord, but in reality seeking to draw over some of them by fair words 
to their own diseases, asking long wordy letters from them, in order that reading these to the men whom 
they have deceived, they may make them impenitent in the errors into which they have fallen, and 
obdurate in impiety, as if they had bishops thinking the same thing and siding with them. Moreover, the 
things which amongst us they have wrongly taught and done, and on account of which they have been 
expelled by us, they do not at all confess to them, but they either pass them over in silence, or throwing a 
veil over them, by feigned words and writings they deceive them. Concealing, therefore, their pestilent 
doctrine by their specious and flattering discourse, they circumvent the more simple-minded and such as 
are open to fraud, nor do they spare in the meanwhile to traduce our piety to all. Hence it comes to pass 
that some, subscribing their letters, receive them into the Church, although in my opinion the greatest 
guilt lies upon those ministers who venture to do this; because not only does the apostolic rule not allow 
of it, but the working of the devil in these men against Christ is by this means more strongly kindled. 
Wherefore without delay, brethren beloved, I have stirred myself up to show you the faithlessness of these 
men who say that there was a time when the Son of God was not; and that He who was not before, came 
into existence afterwards, becoming such, when at length He was made, even as every man is wont to be 
born. For, they say, God made all things from things which are not, comprehending even the Son of God in 
the creation of all things rational and irrational. To which things they add as a consequence, that He is of 
mutable nature, and capable both of virtue and vice. And this hypothesis being once assumed, that He is 
“from things which are not,” they overturn the sacred writings concerning His eternity, which signify the 
immutability and the Godhead of Wisdom and the Word, which are Christ. 


3. We, therefore, say these wicked men, can also be the sons of God even as He. For it is written, “I have 
nourished and brought up children.” But when what follows was objected to them, “and they have 
rebelled against me,” which indeed is not applicable to the nature of the Saviour, who is of an immutable 
nature; they, throwing off all religious reverence, say that God, since He foreknew and had foreseen that 


His Son would not rebel against Him, chose Him from all. For He did not choose Him as having by nature 
anything specially beyond His other sons, for no one is by nature a son of God, as they say; neither as 
having any peculiar property of His own; but God chose Him who was of a mutable nature, on account of 
the carefulness of His manners and His practice, which in no way turned to that which is evil; so that, if 
Paul and Peter had striven for this, there would have been no difference between their sonship and His. 
And to confirm this insane doctrine, playing with Holy Scripture, they bring forward what is said in the 
Psalms respecting Christ: “Thou lovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness: therefore God, Thy God, 
hath anointed Thee with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows.” 


4. But that the Son of God was not made “from things which are not,” and that there was no “time when 
He was not,” the evangelist John sufficiently shows, when he thus writes concerning Him: “The only- 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father.” For since that divine teacher intended to show that the 
Father and the Son are two things inseparable the one from the other, he spoke of Him as being in the 
bosom of the Father. Now that also the Word of God is not comprehended in the number of things that 
were created “from things which are not,” the same John says, “All things were made by Him.” For he set 
forth His proper personality, saying, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. All things were made by Him; and without Him was not anything made that was made.” 
For if all things were made by Him, how comes it that He who gave to the things which are made their 
existence, at one time Himself was not. For the Word which makes is not to be defined as being of the 
same nature with the things which are made; since He indeed was in the beginning, and all things were 
made by Him, and fashioned “from things which are not.” Moreover, that which is seems to be contrary to 
and far removed from those things which are made “from things which are not.” For that indeed shows 
that there is no interval between the Father and the Son, since not even in thought can the mind imagine 
any distance between them. But that the world was created “from things which are not,” indicates a more 
recent and later origin of substance, since the universe receives an essence of this sort from the Father by 
the Son. When, therefore, the most pious John contemplated the essence of the divine Word at a very 
great distance, and as placed beyond all conception of those things that are begotten, he thought it not 
meet to speak of His generation and creation; not daring to designate the Creator in the same terms as 
the things that are made. Not that the Word is unbegotten, for the Father alone is unbegotten, but 
because the inexplicable subsistence of the only-begotten Son transcends the acute comprehension of the 
evangelists, and perhaps also of angels. 


5. Wherefore I do not think that he is to be reckoned amongst the pious who presumes to inquire into 
anything beyond these things, not listening to this saying: “Seek not out the things that are too hard for 
thee, neither search the things that are above thy strength.” For if the knowledge of many other things 
that are incomparably inferior to this, are hidden from human comprehension, such as in the apostle Paul, 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him.” As also God said to Abraham, that “he could not number the stars;” and 
that passage, “Who can number the sand of the sea, and the drops of rain.” How shall any one be able to 
investigate too curiously the subsistence of the divine Word, unless he be smitten with frenzy? Concerning 
which the Spirit of prophecy says, “Who shall declare his generation?” And our Saviour Himself, who 
blesses the pillars of all things in the world, sought to unburden them of the knowledge of these things, 
saying that to comprehend this was quite beyond their nature, and that to the Father alone belonged the 
knowledge of this most divine mystery. “For no man,” says He, “knoweth the Son, but the Father: neither 
knoweth any man the Father, save the Son.” Of this thing also I think that the Father spoke, in the words, 
“My secret is to Me and Mine.” 


6. Now that it is an insane thing to think that the Son was made from things which are not, and was in 
being in time, the expression, “from things which are not,” itself shows, although these stupid men 
understand not the insanity of their own words. For the expression, “was not,” ought either to be 
reckoned in time, or in some place of an age. But if it be true that “all things were made by Him,” it is 
established that both every age and time and all space, and that “when” in which the “was not” is found, 
was made by Him. And is it not absurd that He who fashioned the times and the ages and the seasons, in 
which that “was not” is mixed up, to say of Him, that He at some time was not? For it is devoid of sense, 
and a mark of great ignorance, to affirm that He who is the cause of everything is posterior to the origin 
of that thing. For according to them, the space of time in which they say that the Son had not yet been 
made by the Father, preceded the wisdom of God that fashioned all things, and the Scripture speaks 
falsely according to them, which calls Him “the First-born of every creature.” Conformable to which, that 
which the majestically-speaking Paul says of Him: “Whom He hath appointed heir of all things. By whom 
also He made the worlds. But by Him also were all things created that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones or dominions, or principalities, or powers; all things 
were created by Him, and for Him; and He is before all things.” 


7. Wherefore, since it appears that this hypothesis of a creation from things which are not is most 
impious, it is necessary to say that the Father is always the Father. But He is the Father, since the Son is 
always with Him, on account of whom He is called the Father. Wherefore, since the Son is always with 
Him, the Father is always perfect, being destitute of nothing as regards good; who, not in time, nor after 
an interval, nor from things which are not, hath begotten His only-begotten Son. How, then, is it not 
impious to say, that the wisdom of God once was not which speaks thus concerning itself: “I was with Him 


forming all things; I was His delight;” or that the power of God once did not exist; or that His Word was at 
any time mutilated; or that other things were ever wanting from which the Son is known and the Father 
expressed? For he who denies that the brightness of the glory existed, takes away also the primitive light 
of which it is the brightness. And if the image of God was not always, it is clear also that He was not 
always, of which it is the image. Moreover, in saying that the character of the subsistence of God was not, 
He also is done away with who is perfectly expressed by it. Hence one may see that the Sonship of our 
Saviour has nothing at all in common with the sonship of the rest. For just as it has been shown that His 
inexplicable subsistence excels by an incomparable excellence all other things to which He has given 
existence, so also His Sonship, which is according to the nature of the Godhead of the Father, transcends, 
by an ineffable excellence, the sonship of those who have been adopted by Him. For He, indeed, is of an 
immutable nature, every way perfect, and wanting in nothing; but these since they are either way subject 
to change, stand in need of help from Him. For what progress can the wisdom of God make? What 
increase can the truth itself and God the Word receive? In what respect can the life and the true light be 
made better? And if this be so, how much more unnatural is it that wisdom should ever be capable of folly; 
that the power of God should be conjoined with infirmity; that reason should be obscured by unreason; or 
that darkness should be mixed up with the true light? And the apostle says, on this place, “What 
communion hath light with darkness? and what concord hath Christ with Belial?” And Solomon says, that 
it is not possible that it should come to pass that a man should comprehend with his understanding “the 
way of a serpent upon a rock,” which is Christ, according to the opinion of Paul. But men and angels, who 
are His creatures, have received His blessing that they might make progress, exercising themselves in 
virtues and in the commandments of the law, so as not to sin. Wherefore our Lord, since He is by nature 
the Son of the Father, is by all adored. But these, laying aside the spirit of bondage, when by brave deeds 
and by progress they have received the spirit of adoption, being blessed by Him who is the Son by nature, 
are made sons by adoption. 


8. And His proper and peculiar, natural and excellent Sonship, St. Paul has declared, who thus speaks of 
God: “Who spared not His own Son, but for us,” who were not His natural sons, “delivered Him up.” For to 
distinguish Him from those who are not properly sons, He said that He was His own Son. And in the 
Gospel we read: “This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Moreover, in the Psalms the 
Saviour says: “The Lord hath said unto Me, Thou art my Son.” Where, showing that He is the true and 
genuine Son, He signifies that there are no other genuine sons besides Himself. And what, too, is the 
meaning of this: “From the womb before the morning I begat thee”? Does He not plainly indicate the 
natural sonship of paternal bringing forth, which he obtained not by the careful framing of His manners, 
not by the exercise of and increase in virtue, but by property of nature? Wherefore, the only-begotten Son 
of the Father, indeed, possesses an indefectible Sonship; but the adoption of rational sons belongs not to 
them by nature, but is prepared for them by the probity of their life, and by the free gift of God. And it is 
mutable as the Scripture recognises: “For when the sons of God saw the daughters of men, they took them 
wives,” etc. And in another place: “I have nourished and brought up children, but they have rebelled 
against Me,” as we find God speaking by the prophet Isaiah. 


9. And though I could say much more, brethren beloved, I purposely omit to do so, as deeming it to be 
burdensome at great length to call these things to the remembrance of teachers who are of the same mind 
with myself. For ye yourselves are taught of God, nor are ye ignorant that this doctrine, which hath lately 
raised its head against the piety of the Church, is that of Ebion and Artemas; nor is it aught else but an 
imitation of Paul of Samosata, bishop of Antioch, who, by the judgment and counsel of all the bishops, and 
in every place, was separated from the Church. To whom Lucian succeeding, remained for many years 
separate from the communion of three bishops. And now lately having drained the dregs of their impiety, 
there have arisen amongst us those who teach this doctrine of a creation from things which are not, their 
hidden sprouts, Arius and Achilles, and the gathering of those who join in their wickedness. And three 
bishops in Syria, having been, in some manner, consecrated on account of their agreement with them, 
incite them to worse things. But let the judgment concerning these be reserved for your trial. For they, 
retaining in their memory the words which came to be used with respect to His saving Passion, and 
abasement, and examination, and what they call His poverty, and in short of all those things to which the 
Saviour submitted for our sakes, bring them forward to refute His supreme and eternal Godhead. But of 
those words which signify His natural glory and nobility, and abiding with the Father, they have become 
unmindful. Such as this: “I and My Father are one,” which indeed the Lord says, not as proclaiming 
Himself to be the Father, nor to demonstrate that two persons are one; but that the Son of the Father most 
exactly preserves the expressed likeness of the Father, inasmuch as He has by nature impressed upon Him 
His similitude in every respect, and is the image of the Father in no way discrepant, and the expressed 
figure of the primitive exemplar. Whence, also, to Philip, who then was desirous to see Him, the Lord 
shows this abundantly. For when he said, “Show us the Father,” He answered: “He that hath seen Me, 
hath seen the Father,” since the Father was Himself seen through the spotless and living mirror of the 
divine image. Similar to which is what the saints say in the Psalms: “In Thy light shall we see light.” 
Wherefore he that honoureth the Son, honoureth the Father also;” and with reason, for every impious 
word which they dare to speak against the Son, has reference to the Father. 


10. But after these things, brethren beloved, what is there wonderful in that which I am about to write, if I 
shall set forth the false calumnies against me and our most pious laity? For those who have set themselves 
in array against the Godhead of Christ, do not scruple to utter their ungrateful ravings against us. Who 


will not either that any of the ancients should be compared with them, or suffer that any of those whom, 
from our earliest years, we have used as instructors should be placed on a level with them. Nay, and they 
do not think that any of all those who are now our colleagues, has attained even to a moderate amount of 
wisdom; boasting themselves to be the only men who are wise and divested of worldly possessions, the 
sole discoverers of dogmas, and that to them alone are those things revealed which have never before 
come into the mind of any other under the sun. Oh, the impious arrogance! Oh, the immeasurable 
madness! Oh, the vainglory befitting those that are crazed! Oh, the pride of Satan which has taken root in 
their unholy souls. The religious perspicuity of the ancient Scriptures caused them no shame, nor did the 
consentient doctrine of our colleagues concerning Christ keep in check their audacity against Him. Their 
impiety not even the demons will bear, who are ever on the watch for a blasphemous word uttered against 
the Son. 


11. And let these things be now urged according to our power against those who, with respect to matter 
which they know nothing of, have, as it were, rolled in the dust against Christ, and have taken in hand to 
calumniate our piety towards Him. For those inventors of stupid fables say, that we who turn away with 
aversion from the impious and unscriptural blasphemy against Christ, of those who speak of His coming 
from the things which are not assert, that there are two unbegottens. For they ignorantly affirm that one 
of two things must necessarily be said, either that He is from things which are not, or that there are two 
unbegottens; nor do those ignorant men know how great is the difference between the unbegotten Father, 
and the things which were by Him created from things which are not, as well the rational as the irrational. 
Between which two, as holding the middle place, the only begotten nature of God, the Word by which the 
Father formed all things out of nothing, was begotten of the true Father Himself. As in a certain place the 
Lord Himself testified, saying, “Every one that loveth Him that begat, loveth Him also that is begotten of 
Him.” 


12. Concerning whom we thus believe, even as the Apostolic Church believes. In one Father unbegotten, 
who has from no one the cause of His being, who is unchangeable and immutable, who is always the 
same, and admits of no increase or diminution; who gave to us the Law, the prophets, and the Gospels; 
who is Lord of the patriarchs and apostles, and all the saints. And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only- 
begotten Son of God; not begotten of things which are not, but of Him who is the Father; not in a 
corporeal manner, by excision or division as Sabellius and Valentinus thought, but in a certain inexplicable 
and unspeakable manner, according to the words of the prophet cited above: “Who shall declare His 
generation?” Since that His subsistence no nature which is begotten can investigate, even as the Father 
can be investigated by none; because that the nature of rational beings cannot receive the knowledge of 
His divine generation by the Father. But men who are moved by the Spirit of truth, have no need to learn 
these things from me, for in our ears are sounding the words before uttered by Christ on this very thing, 
“No man knoweth the Father, save the Son; and no man knoweth who the Son is, save the Father.” That 
He is equally with the Father unchangeable and immutable, wanting in nothing, and the perfect Son, and 
like to the Father, we have learnt; in this alone is He inferior to the Father, that He is not unbegotten. For 
He is the very exact image of the Father, and in nothing differing from Him. For it is clear that He is the 
image fully containing all things by which the greatest similitude is declared, as the Lord Himself hath 
taught us, when He says, “My Father is greater than I.” And according to this we believe that the Son is of 
the Father, always existing. “For He is the brightness of His glory, the express image of His Father’s 
person.” But let no one take that word always so as to raise suspicion that He is unbegotten, as they 
imagine who have their senses blinded. For neither are the words, “He was,” or “always,” or “before all 
worlds,” equivalent to unbegotten. But neither can the human mind employ any other word to signify 
unbegotten. And thus I think that you understand it, and I trust to your right purpose in all things, since 
these words do not at all signify unbegotten. For these words seem to denote simply a lengthening out of 
time, but the Godhead, and as it were the antiquity of the only-begotten, they cannot worthily signify; but 
they have been employed by holy men, whilst each, according to his capacity, seeks to express this 
mystery, asking indulgence from the hearers, and pleading a reasonable excuse, in saying, Thus far have 
we attained. But if there be any who are expecting from mortal lips some word which exceeds human 
capacity, saying that those things have been done away which are known in part, it is manifest that the 
words, “He was,” and “always,” and “before all ages,” come far short of what they hoped. And whatever 
word shall be employed is not equivalent to unbegotten. Therefore to the unbegotten Father, indeed, we 
ought to preserve His proper dignity, in confessing that no one is the cause of His being; but to the Son 
must be allotted His fitting honour, in assigning to Him, as we have said, a generation from the Father 
without beginning, and allotting adoration to Him, so as only piously and properly to use the words, “He 
was,” and “always,” and “before all worlds,” with respect to Him; by no means rejecting His Godhead, but 
ascribing to Him a similitude which exactly answers in every respect to the Image and Exemplar of the 
Father. But we must say that to the Father alone belongs the property of being unbegotten, for the 
Saviour Himself said, “My Father is greater than I.” And besides the pious opinion concerning the Father 
and the Son, we confess to one Holy Spirit, as the divine Scriptures teach us; who hath inaugurated both 
the holy men of the Old Testament, and the divine teachers of that which is called the New. And besides, 
also, one only Catholic and Apostolic Church, which can never be destroyed, though all the world should 
seek to make war with it; but it is victorious over every most impious revolt of the heretics who rise up 
against it. For her Goodman hath confirmed our minds by saying, “Be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.” After this we know of the resurrection of the dead, the first-fruits of which was our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who in very deed, and not in appearance merely, carried a body, of Mary Mother of God, who in the 


end of the world came to the human race to put away sin, was crucified and died, and yet did He not thus 
perceive any detriment to His divinity, being raised from the dead, taken up into heaven, seated at the 
right hand of majesty. 


13. These things in part have I written in this epistle, thinking it burdensome to write out each accurately, 
even as I said before, because they escape not your religious diligence. Thus do we teach, thus do we 
preach. These are the apostolic doctrines of the Church, for which also we die, esteeming those but little 
who would compel us to forswear them, even if they would force us by tortures, and not casting away our 
hope in them. To these Arius and Achilles opposing themselves, and those who with them are the enemies 
of the truth, have been expelled from the Church, as being aliens from our holy doctrine, according to the 
blessed Paul, who says, “If any man preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him 
be accursed; even though he feign himself an angel from heaven.” And also, “If any man teach otherwise, 
and consent not to the wholesome words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is according 
to godliness; he is proud, knowing nothing,” and so forth. These, therefore, who have been anathematized 
by the brotherhood, let no one of you receive, nor admit of those things which are either said or written by 
them. For these seducers do always lie, nor will they ever speak the truth. They go about the cities, 
attempting nothing else but that under the mark of friendship and the name of peace, by their hypocrisy 
and blandishments, they may give and receive letters, to deceive by means of these a few “silly women, 
and laden with sins, who have been led captive by them,” and so forth. 


14. These men, therefore, who have dared such things against Christ; who have partly in public derided 
the Christian religion; partly seek to traduce and inform against its professors before the judgment-seats; 
who in a time of peace, as far as in them lies, have stirred up a persecution against us; who have 
enervated the ineffable mystery of Christ’s generation; from these, I say, beloved and like-minded 
brethren, turning away in aversion, give your suffrages with us against their mad daring; even as our 
colleagues have done, who being moved with indignation, have both written to us letters against these 
men, and have subscribed our letter. Which also I have sent unto you by my son Apion the deacon, being 
some of them from the whole of Egypt and the Thebaid, some from Libya and Pentapolis. There are others 
also from Syria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Asia, Cappadocia, and the other neighbouring provinces. After the 
example of which I trust also that I shall receive letters from you. For though I have prepared many helps 
towards curing those who have suffered injury, this is the especial remedy that has been devised for 
healing the multitudes that have been deceived by them, that they may comply with the general consent 
of our colleagues, and thus hasten to return to repentance. Salute one another, together with the brethren 
who are with you. I pray that ye may be strong in the Lord, beloved, and that I may profit by your love 
towards Christ. 


II 


EPISTLE CATHOLIC 


To our beloved and most reverend fellow-ministers of the Catholic Church in every place, Alexander sends 
greeting in the Lord: 


1. Since the body of the Catholic Church is one, and it is commanded in Holy Scripture that we should 
keep the bond of unanimity and peace, it follows that we should write and signify to one another the 
things which are done by each of us; that whether one member suffer or rejoice we may all either suffer 
or rejoice with one another. In our diocese, then, not so long ago, there have gone forth lawless men, and 
adversaries of Christ, teaching men to apostatize; which thing, with good right, one might suspect and call 
the precursor of Antichrist. I indeed wished to cover the matter up in silence, that so perhaps the evil 
might spend itself in the leaders of the heresy alone, and that it might not spread to other places and 
defile the ears of any of the more simple-minded. But since Eusebius, the present bishop of Nicomedia, 
imagining that with him rest all ecclesiastical matters, because, having left Berytus and cast his eyes upon 
the church of the Nicomedians, and no punishment has been inflicted upon him, he is set over these 
apostates, and has undertaken to write everywhere, commending them, if by any means he may draw 
aside some who are ignorant to this most disgraceful and Antichristian heresy; it became necessary for 
me, as knowing what is written in the law, no longer to remain silent, but to announce to you all, that you 
may know both those who have become apostates, and also the wretched words of their heresy; and if 
Eusebius write, not to give heed to him. 


2. For he, desiring by their assistance to renew that ancient wickedness of his mind, with respect to which 
he has for a time been silent, pretends that he is writing in their behalf, but he proves by his deed that he 
is exerting himself to do this on his own account. Now the apostates from the Church are these: Arius, 
Achilles, Aithales, Carpones, the other Arius, Sarmates, who were formerly priests; Euzoius, Lucius, 
Julius, Menas, Helladius, and Gaius, formerly deacons; and with them Secundus and Theonas, who were 
once called bishops. And the words invented by them, and spoken contrary to the mind of Scripture, are 
as follows:— 


“God was not always the Father; but there was a time when God was not the Father. The Word of God was 
not always, but was made from things that are not;’ for He who is God fashioned the non-existing from the 


non-existing; wherefore there was a time when He was not. For the Son is a thing created, and a thing 
made: nor is He like to the Father in substance; nor is He the true and natural Word of the Father; nor is 
He His true Wisdom; but He is one of the things fashioned and made. And He is called, by a 
misapplication of the terms, the Word and Wisdom, since He is Himself made by the proper Word of God, 
and by that wisdom which is in God, in which, as God made all other things, so also did He make Him. 
Wherefore, He is by His very nature changeable and mutable, equally with other rational beings. The 
Word, too, is alien and separate from the substance of God. The father also is ineffable to the Son; for 
neither does the Word perfectly and accurately know the Father, neither can He perfectly see Him. For 
neither does the Son indeed know His own substance as it is. Since He for our sakes was made, that by 
Him as by an instrument God might create us; nor would He have existed had not God wished to make us. 
Some one asked of them whether the Son of God could change even as the devil changed; and they feared 
not to answer that He can; for since He was made and created, He is of mutable nature.” 


3. Since those about Arius speak these things and shamelessly maintain them, we, coming together with 
the Bishops of Egypt and the Libyas, nearly a hundred in number, have anathematized them, together 
with their followers. But those about Eusebius have received them, earnestly endeavouring to mix up 
falsehood with truth, impiety with piety. But they will not prevail; for the truth prevails, and there is no 
communion betwixt light and darkness, no concord between Christ and Belial. For who ever heard such 
things? or who, now hearing them, is not astonished, and does not stop his ears that the pollution of these 
words should not touch them? Who that hears John saying, “In the beginning was the Word,” does not 
condemn those who say there was a time when He was not? Who that hears these words of the Gospel, 
“the only-begotten Son;” and, “by Him were all things made,” will not hate those who declare He is one of 
the things made? For how can He be one of the things made by Him? or how shall He be the only-begotten 
who, as they say, is reckoned with all the rest, if indeed He is a thing made and created? And how can He 
be made of things which are not, when the Father says, “My heart belched forth a good Word;” and, 
“From the womb, before the morning have I begotten Thee?” Or how is He unlike to the substance of the 
Father, who is the perfect image and brightness of the Father, and who says, “He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father?” And how, if the Son is the Word or Wisdom and Reason of God, was there a time when 
He was not? It is all one as if they said, that there was a time when God was without reason and wisdom. 
How, also, can He be changeable and mutable, who says indeed by Himself: “I am in the Father, and the 
Father in Me,” and, “I and My Father are one;” and by the prophet, “I am the Lord, I change not?” For 
even though one saying may refer to the Father Himself, yet it would now be more aptly spoken of the 
Word, because when He became man, He changed not; but, as says the apostle, “Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, today, and for ever.” Who hath induced them to say, that for our sakes He was made; although 
Paul says, “for whom are all things, and by whom are all things?” 


4. Now concerning their blasphemous assertion who say that the Son does not perfectly know the Father, 
we need not wonder: for having once purposed in their mind to wage war against Christ, they impugn also 
these words of His, “As the Father knoweth Me, even so know I the Father.” Wherefore, if the Father only 
in part knoweth the Son, then it is evident that the Son doth not perfectly know the Father. But if it be 
wicked thus to speak, and if the Father perfectly knows the Son, it is plain that, even as the Father 
knoweth His own Word, so also the Word knoweth His own Father, of whom He is the Word. 


5. By saying these things, and by unfolding the divine Scriptures, we have often refuted them. But they, 
chameleon-like, changing their sentiments, endeavour to claim for themselves that saying: “When the 
wicked cometh, then cometh contempt.” Before them, indeed, many heresies existed, which, having dared 
more than was right, have fallen into madness. But these by all their words have attempted to do away 
with the Godhead of Christ, have made those seem righteous, since they have come nearer to Antichrist. 
Wherefore they have been excommunicated and anathematized by the Church. And indeed, although we 
grieve at the destruction of these men, especially that after having once learned the doctrine of the 
Church, they have now gone back; yet we do not wonder at it; for this very thing Hymenaeus and Philetus 
suffered, and before them Judas, who, though he followed the Saviour, afterwards became a traitor and an 
apostate. Moreover, concerning these very men, warnings are not wanting to us, for the Lord foretold: 
“Take heed that ye be not deceived: for many shall come in My Name, saying, I am Christ; and the time 
draweth near: go ye not therefore after them.” Paul, too, having learnt these things from the Saviour, 
wrote, “In the latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines 
of devils which turn away from the truth.” 


6. Since, therefore, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ has thus Himself exhorted us, and by His apostle 
hath signified such things to us; we, who have heard their impiety with our own ears, have consistently 
anathematized such men, as I have already said, and have declared them to be aliens from the Catholic 
Church and faith, and we have made known the thing, beloved and most honoured fellow-ministers, to 
your piety, that you should not receive any of them, should they venture rashly to come unto you, and that 
you should not trust Eusebius or any one else who writes concerning them. For it becomes us as 
Christians to turn with aversion from all who speak or think against Christ, as the adversaries of God and 
the destroyers of souls, and “not even to wish them Godspeed, lest at any time we become partakers of 
their evil deeds,” as the blessed John enjoins. Salute the brethren who are with you. Those who are with 
me salute you. 


Signators 
Presbyters of Alexandria. 


I, Colluthus, presbyter, give my suffrage to the things which are written, and also for the deposition of 
Arius, and those who are guilty of impiety with him. 


Alexander, presbyter, in like manner. 
Dioscorus, presbyter, in like manner. 
Dionysius, presbyter, in like manner. 
Eusebius, presbyter, in like manner. 
Alexander, presbyter, in like manner. 
Nilaras, presbyter, in like manner. 
Arpocration, presbyter, in like manner. 
Agathus, presbyter. 

Nemesius, presbyter. 

Longus, presbyter. 

Silvanus, presbyter. 

Perous, presbyter. 

Apis, presbyter. 

Proterius, presbyter. 

Paulus, presbyter. 

Cyrus, presbyter, in like manner. 
Deacons. 

Ammonius, deacon, in like manner. 
Macarius, deacon. 

Pistus, deacon, in like manner. 
Athanasius, deacon. 

Eumenes, deacon. 

Apollonius, deacon. 

Olympius, deacon. 

Aphthonius, deacon. 

Athanasius, deacon. 

Macarius, deacon, in like manner. 
Paulus, deacon. 

Petrus, deacon. 

Ambytianus, deacon. 

Gaius, deacon, in like manner. 
Alexander, deacon. 

Dionysius, deacon. 


Agathon, deacon. 


Polybius, deacon, in like manner. 
Theonas, deacon. 

Marcus, deacon. 

Commodus, deacon. 

Serapion, deacon. 

Nilus, deacon. 

Romanus, deacon, in like manner. 
Presbytery of Mareotis. 


I, Apollonius, presbyter, give my suffrage to the things which are written, and also for the deposition of 
Arius, and of those who are guilty of impiety with him. 


Ingenius, presbyter, in like manner. 
Ammonius, presbyter. 

Tyrannus, presbyter. 

Copres, presbyter. 

Ammonas, presbyter. 

Orion, presbyter. 

Serenus, presbyter. 

Didymus, presbyter. 

Heracles, presbyter. 

Dioscorus, presbyter. 

Sostras, presbyter. 

Theon, presbyter. 

Boccon, presbyter. 

Agathus, presbyter. 

Achilles, presbyter. 

Paulus, presbyter. 

Thalelaeus, presbyter. 

Dionysius, presbyter, in like manner. 
Deacons. 

Sarapion, deacon, in like manner. 
Justus, deacon, in like manner. 
Didymus, deacon. 

Demetrius, deacon. 

Maurus, deacon. 

Alexander, deacon. 

Marcus, deacon. 

Comon, deacon. 


Tryphon, deacon. 


Ammonius, deacon. 
Didymus, deacon. 
Ptollarion, deacon. 
Seras, deacon. 
Gaius, deacon. 
Hierax, deacon. 
Marcus, deacon. 
Theonas, deacon. 
Sarmaton, deacon. 
Carpon, deacon. 


Zoilus, deacon, in like manner. 


Ill 


EPISTLE 


Alexander, to the priests and deacons, Alexandria and Mareotis, being present to them present, brethren 
beloved in the Lord, sends greeting: 


Although you have been forward to subscribe the letters that I sent to those about Arius, urging them to 
abjure their impiety, and to obey the wholesome and Catholic faith; and in this manner have shown your 
orthodox purpose, and your agreement in the doctrines of the Catholic Church; yet because I have also 
sent letters to all our fellow-ministers in every place with respect to the things which concern Arius and 
his companions; I have thought it necessary to call together you the clergy of the city, and to summon you 
also of Mareotis; especially since of your number Chares and Pistus, the priests; Sarapion, Parammon, 
Zosimus, and Irenaeus, the deacons, have gone over to the party of Arius, and have preferred to be 
deposed with them; that you may know what is now written, and that you should declare your consent in 
these matters, and give your suffrage for the deposition of those about Arius and Pistus. For it is right that 
you should know what I have written, and that you should each one, as if he had written it himself retain it 
in his heart. 


IV 


EPISTLE TO AEGLON, BISHOP OF CYNOPOLIS, AGAINST THE ARIANS 
From a letter of St. Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, to AEglon, bishop of Cynopolis, against the Arians. 


1. Natural will is the free faculty of every intelligent nature as having nothing involuntary which is in 
respect of its essence. 


2. Natural operation is the innate motion of all substance. Natural operation is the substantial and 
notifying reason of every nature. Natural operation is the notifying virtue of every substance. 


Vv 


ON THE SOUL AND BODY AND THE PASSION OF THE LORD 


1. The Word which is ungrudgingly sent down from heaven, is fitted for the irrigation of our hearts, if we 
have been prepared for His power, not by speaking only, but by listening. For as the rain without the 
ground does not produce fruit, so neither does the Word fructify without hearing, nor hearing without the 
Word. Moreover, the Word then becomes fruitful when we pronounce it, and in the same way hearing, 
when we listen. Therefore since the Word draws forth its power, do you also ungrudgingly lend your ears, 
and when you come to hear, cleanse yourselves from all ill-will and unbelief. Two very bad things are ill- 
will and unbelief, both of which are contrary to righteousness; for ill-will is opposed to charity, and 
unbelief to faith; just in the same way as bitterness is opposed to sweetness, darkness to light, evil to 
good, death to life, falsehood to truth. Those, therefore, who abound in these vices that are repugnant to 
virtue, are in a manner dead; for the malignant and the unbelieving hate charity and faith, and they who 
do this are the enemies of God. 


2. Since therefore ye know, brethren beloved, that the malignant and the unbelieving are the enemies of 
righteousness, beware of these, embrace faith and charity, by which all the holy men who have existed 


from the beginning of the world to this day have attained unto salvation. And show forth the fruit of 
charity, not in words only, but also in deeds, that is, in all godly patience for God’s sake. For, see! the Lord 
Himself hath shown His charity towards us, not only in words but also in deeds, since He hath given 
Himself up as the price of our salvation. Besides, we were not created, like the rest of the world, by word 
alone, but also by deed. For God made the world to exist by the power of a single word, but us He 
produced by the efficacy alike of His word and working. For it was not enough for God to say, “Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness,” but deed followed word; for, taking the dust from the ground, 
He formed man out of it, conformable to His image and similitude, and into him He breathed the breath of 
life, so that Adam became a living soul. 


3. But when man afterwards by his fall had inclined to death, it was necessary that that form should be 
recreated anew to salvation by the same Artificer. For the form indeed lay rotting in the ground; but that 
inspiration which had been as the breath of life, was detained separate from the body in a dark place, 
which is called Hades. There was, therefore, a division of the soul from the body; it was banished ad 
inferos, whilst the latter was resolved into dust; and there was a great interval of separation between 
them; for the body, by the dissolution of the flesh, becomes corrupt; the soul being loosened from it, its 
action ceases. For as when the king is thrown into chains, the city falls to ruin; or as when the general is 
taken captive, the army is scattered abroad; or as when the helmsman is shaken off, the vessel is 
submerged; so when the soul is bound in chains, its body goes to pieces; as the city without its king, so its 
members are dissolved; as is the case with an army when its general is lost, they are drowned in death, 
even as happens to a vessel when deprived of its helmsman. The soul, therefore, governed the man, as 
long as the body survived; even as the king governs the city, the general the army, the helmsman the ship. 
But it was powerless to rule it, from the time when it was inmoveably tied to it, and became immersed in 
error; therefore it was that it declined from the straight path, and followed tempters, giving heed to 
fornication, idolatry, and shedding of blood; by which evil deeds it has destroyed the proper manhood. 
Nay, but itself also being carried at length to the lower regions, it was there detained by the wicked 
tempter. Else was it wont, as the king restores the ruined city, the general collects the dispersed army, the 
sailor repairs the broken ship, even so, I say, the soul used to minister supplies to the body before that the 
body was dissolved in the dust, being not as yet itself bound fast with fetters. But after that the soul 
became bound, not with material fetters but with sins, and thus was rendered impotent to act, then it left 
its body in the ground, and being cast down to the lower regions, it was made the footstool of death, and 
despicable to all. 


4. Man went forth from paradise to a region which was the sink of unrighteousness, fornication, adultery, 
and cruel murder. And there he found his destruction; for all things conspired to his death, and worked 
the ruin of him who had hardly entered there. Meanwhile man wanted some consolation and assistance 
and rest. For when was it well with man? In his mother’s womb? But when he was shut up there, he 
differed but little from the dead. When he was nourished with milk from the breast? Not even then, 
indeed, did he feel any joy. Was it rather whilst he was coming to maturity? But then, especially, dangers 
impended over him from his youthful lusts. Was it, lastly, when he grew old? Nay, but then does he begin 
to groan, being pressed down by the weight of old age, and the expectation of death. For what else is old 
age but the expectation of death? Verily all the inhabitants of earth do die, young men and old, little 
children and adults, for no age or bodily stature is exempt from death. Why, then, is man tormented by 
this exceeding grief? Doubtless the very aspect of death begets sadness; for we behold in a dead man the 
face changed, the figure dead, the body shrunk up with emaciation, the mouth silent, the skin cold, the 
carcase prostrate on the ground, the eyes sunken, the limbs immoveable, the flesh wasted away, the veins 
congealed, the bones whitened, the joints dissolved, all parts of him reduced to dust, and the man no 
longer existing. What, then, is man? A flower, I say, that is but for a little time, which in his mother’s 
womb is not apparent, in youth flourishes, but which in old age withers and departs in death. 


5. But now, after all this bondage to death and corruption of the manhood, God hath visited His creature, 
which He formed after His own image and similitude; and this He hath done that it might not for ever be 
the sport of death. Therefore God sent down from heaven His incorporeal Son to take flesh upon Him in 
the Virgin’s womb; and thus, equally as thou, was He made man; to save lost man, and collect all His 
scattered members. For Christ, when He joined the manhood to His person, united that which death by 
the separation of the body had dispersed. Christ suffered that we should live for ever. 


For else why should Christ have died? Had He committed anything worthy of death? Why did He clothe 
Himself in flesh who was invested with glory? And since He was God, why did He become man? And since 
He reigned in heaven, why did He come down to earth, and become incarnate in the virgin’s womb? What 
necessity, I ask, impelled God to come down to earth, to assume flesh, to be wrapped in swaddling clothes 
in a manger-cradle, to be nourished with the milk from the breast, to receive baptism from a servant, to 
be lifted up upon the cross, to be interred in an earthly sepulchre, to rise again the third day from the 
dead? What necessity, I say, impelled Him to this? It is sufficiently discovered that He suffered shame for 
man’s sake, to set him free from death; and that He exclaimed, as in the words of the prophet, “I have 
endured as a travailing woman.” In very deed did He endure for our sakes sorrow, ignominy, torment, 
even death itself, and burial. For thus He says Himself by the prophet: “I went down into the deep.” Who 
made Him thus to go down? The impious people. Behold, ye sons of men, behold what recompense Israel 
made unto Him! She slew her Benefactor, returning evil for good, affliction for joy, death for life. They 


slew by nailing to the tree Him who had brought to life their dead, had healed their maimed, had made 
their lepers clean, had given light to their blind. Behold, ye sons of men! behold, all ye people, these new 
wonders! They suspended Him on the tree, who stretches out the earth; they transfixed Him with nails 
who laid firm the foundation of the world; they circumscribed Him who circumscribed the heavens; they 
bound Him who absolves sinners; they gave Him vinegar to drink who hath made them to drink of 
righteousness; they fed Him with gall who hath offered to them the Bread of Life; they caused corruption 
to come upon His hands, and feet who healed their hands and feet; they violently closed His eyes who 
restored sight to them; they gave Him over to the tomb, who raised their dead to life both in the time 
before His Passion and also whilst He was hanging on the tree. 


6. For when our Lord was suffering upon the cross, the tombs were burst open, the infernal region was 
disclosed, the souls leapt forth, the dead returned to life, and many of them were seen in Jerusalem, whilst 
the mystery of the cross was being perfected; what time our Lord trampled upon death, dissolved the 
enmity, bound the strong man, and raised the trophy of the cross, His body being lifted up upon it, that 
the body might appear on high, and death to be depressed under the foot of flesh. Then the heavenly 
powers wondered, the angels were astonished, the elements trembled, every creature was shaken whilst 
they looked on this new mystery, and the terrific spectacle which was being enacted in the universe. Yet 
the entire people, as unconscious of the mystery, exulted over Christ in derision; although the earth was 
rocking, the mountains, the valleys, and the sea were shaken, and every creature of God was smitten with 
confusion. The lights of heaven were afraid, the sun fled away, the moon disappeared, the stars withdrew 
their shining, the day came to end; the angel in astonishment departed from the temple after the rending 
of the veil, and darkness covered the earth on which its Lord had closed His eyes. Meanwhile hell was 
with light resplendent, for thither had the star descended. The Lord, indeed, did not descend into hell in 
His body but in His Spirit. He forsooth is working everywhere, for whilst He raised the dead by His body, 
by His spirit was He liberating their souls. For when the body of the Lord was hung upon the cross, the 
tombs, as we have said, were opened; hell was unbarred. the dead received their life, the souls were sent 
back again into the world, and that because the Lord had conquered hell, had trodden down death, had 
covered the enemy with shame; therefore was it that the souls came forth from Hades, and the dead 
appeared upon the earth. 


7. Ye see, therefore, how great was the effect of the death of Christ, for no creature endured His fall with 
equal mind, nor did the elements His Passion, neither did the earth retain His body, nor hell His Spirit. All 
things were in the Passion of Christ disturbed and convulsed. The Lord exclaimed, as once before to 
Lazarus, Come forth, ye dead, from your tombs and your secret places; for I, the Christ, give unto you 
resurrection. For then the earth could not long hold the body of our Lord that in it was buried; but it 
exclaimed, O my Lord, pardon mine iniquities, save me from Thy wrath, absolve me from the curse, for I 
have received the blood of the righteous, and yet I have not covered the bodies of men or Thine own body! 
What is at length this wonderful mystery? Why, O Lord, didst Thou come down to earth, unless it was for 
man’s sake, who has been scattered everywhere: for in every place has Thy fair image been disseminated? 
Nay! but if thou shouldest give but one little word, at the instant all bodies would stand before Thee. Now, 
since Thou hast come to earth, and hast sought for the members of Thy fashioning, undertake for man 
who is Thine own, receive that which is committed to Thee, recover Thine image, Thine Adam. Then the 
Lord, the third day after His death, rose again, thus bringing man to a knowledge of the Trinity. Then all 
the nations of the human race were saved by Christ. One submitted to the judgment, and many thousands 
were absolved. Moreover, He being made like to man whom He had saved, ascended to the height of 
heaven, to offer before His Father, not gold or silver, or precious stones, but the man whom He had 
formed after His own image and similitude; and the Father, raising Him to His right hand, hath seated 
Him upon a throne on high, and hath made Him to be judge of the peoples, the leader of the angelic host, 
the charioteer of the cherubim, the Son of the true Jerusalem, the Virgin’s spouse, and King for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


VI 


THE ADDITION IN THE CODEX, WITH A VARIOUS READING 


God, therefore, wishing to visit His own form which He had fashioned after His own image and similitude, 
hath in these last times sent into the world His incorporeal and only Son, who being in the Virgin’s womb 
incarnate, was born perfect man to raise erect lost man, re-collecting His scattered members. For why 
else should Christ have died? Was He capitally accused? And since He was God, why was He made man? 
Why did He who was reigning in heaven come down to earth? Who compelled God to come down to earth, 
to take flesh of the holy Virgin, to be wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid in a manger, to be nourished 
with milk, to be baptized in the Jordan, to be mocked of the people, to be nailed to the tree, to be buried in 
the bosom of the earth, and the third day to rise again from the dead; in the cause of redemption to give 
life for life, blood for blood, to undergo death for death? For Christ, by dying, hath discharged the debt of 
death to which man was obnoxious. Oh, the new and ineffable mystery! the Judge was judged. He who 
absolves from sin was bound; He was mocked who once framed the world; He was stretched upon the 
cross who stretched out the heavens; He was fed with gall who gave the manna to be bread; He died who 
gives life. He was given up to the tomb who raises the dead. The powers were astonished, the angels 
wondered, the elements trembled, the whole created universe was shaken, the earth quaked, and its 


foundations rocked; the sun fled away, the elements were subverted, the light of day receded; because 
they could not bear to look upon their crucified Lord. The creature, in amazement, said, What is this novel 
mystery? The judge is judged and is silent; the invisible is seen and is not confounded; the 
incomprehensible is grasped and is not indignant at it; the immeasurable is contained in a measure and 
makes no opposition; the impassable suffers and does not avenge its own injury; the immortal dies and 
complains not; the celestial is buried and bears it with an equal mind. What, I say, is this mystery? The 
creature surely is transfixed with amazement. But when our Lord rose from death and trampled it down, 
when He bound the strong man and set man free, then every creature wondered at the Judge who for 
Adam’s sake was judged, at the invisible being seen, at the impassable suffering, at the immortal dead, at 
the celestial buried in the earth. For our Lord was made man; He was condemned that He might impart 
compassion; He was bound that He might set free; He was apprehended that He might liberate; He 
suffered that He might heal our sufferings; He died to restore life to us; He was buried to raise us up. For 
when our Lord suffered, His humanity suffered, that which He had like unto man; and He dissolves the 
sufferings of him who is His like, and by dying He hath destroyed death. It was for this cause that He 
came down upon earth, that by pursuing death He might kill the rebel that slew men. For one underwent 
the judgment, and myriads were set free; one was buried, and myriads rose again. He is the Mediator 
between God and man; He is the resurrection and the salvation of all; He is the Guide of the erring, the 
Shepherd of men who have been set free, the life of the dead, the charioteer of the cherubim, the 
standard-bearer of the angels, and the King of kings, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


METHODIUS 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. WILLIAM R. CLARK, M.A., VICAR OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN, TAUNTON. 


The Banquet of the Ten Virgins; Or, Concerning Chastity 


Persons of the Dialogue: Euboulios, Gregorion, Arete; Marcella, Theophila, Thaleia, Theopatra, Thallousa, 
Agathe, Procilla, Thekla, Tusiane, Domnina. 


Introduction.—Plan of the Work; Way to Paradise; Description and Personification of Virtue; The Agnos a 
Symbol of Chastity; Marcella, the Eldest and Foremost Among the Virgins of Christ. 


Euboulios. You have arrived most seasonably, Gregorion, for I have just been looking for you, wanting to 
hear of the meeting of Marcella and Theopatra, and of the other virgins who were present at the banquet, 
and of the nature of their discourses on the subject of chastity; for it is said that they argued with such 
ability and power that there was nothing lacking to the full consideration of the subject. If, therefore, you 
have come here for any other purpose, put that off to another time, and do not delay to give us a complete 
and connected account of the matter of which we are inquiring. 


Gregorion. I seem to be disappointed of my hope, as some one else has given you intelligence beforehand 
on the subject respecting which you ask me. For I thought that you had heard nothing of what had 
happened, and I was flattering myself greatly with the idea that I should be the first to tell you of it. And 
for this reason I made all haste to come here to you, fearing the very thing which has happened, that some 
one might anticipate me. 


Euboulios. Be comforted, my excellent friend, for we have had no precise information respecting anything 
which happened; since the person who brought us the intelligence had nothing to tell us, except that 
there had been dialogues; but when he was asked what they were, and to what purpose, he did not know. 


Gregorion. Well then, as I came here for this reason, do you want to hear all that was said from the 
beginning; or shall I pass by parts of it, and recall only those points which I consider worthy of mention? 


Euboulios. By no means the latter; but first, Gregorion, relate to us from the very beginning where the 
meeting was, and about the setting forth of the viands, and about yourself, how you poured out the wine 


“They in golden cups 
Each other pledged, while towards broad heaven they looked.” 


Gregorion. You are always skilful in discussions, and excessively powerful in argument—thoroughly 
confuting all your adversaries. 


Euboulios. It is not worth while, Gregorion, to contend about these things at present; but do oblige us by 
simply telling us what happened from the beginning. 


Gregorion. Well, I will try. But first answer me this: You know, I presume, Arete, the daughter of 
Philosophia? 


Euboulios. Why do you ask? 


Gregorion. “We went by invitation to a garden of hers with an eastern aspect, to enjoy the fruits of the 
season, myself, and Procilla, and Tusiane.” I am repeating the words of Theopatra, for it was of her I 
obtained the information. “We went, Gregorion, by a very rough, steep, and arduous path: when we drew 
near to the place,” said Theopatra, “we were met by a tall and beautiful woman walking along quietly and 
gracefully, clothed in a shining robe as white as snow. Her beauty was something altogether inconceivable 
and divine. Modesty, blended with majesty, bloomed on her countenance. It was a face,” she said, “such as 
I know not that I had ever seen, awe-inspiring, yet tempered with gentleness and mirth; for it was wholly 
unadorned by art, and had nothing counterfeit. She came up to us, and, like a mother who sees her 
daughters after a long separation, she embraced and kissed each one of us with great joy, saying, O, my 
daughters, you have come with toil and pain to me who am earnestly longing to conduct you to the 
pasture of immortality; toilsomely have you come by a way abounding with many frightful reptiles; for, as I 
looked, I saw you often stepping aside, and I was fearing lest you should turn back and slip over the 
precipices. But thanks to the Bridegroom to whom I have espoused you, my children, for having granted 
an effectual answer to all our prayers.’ And, while she is thus speaking,” said Theopatra, “we arrive at the 
enclosure, the doors not being shut as yet, and as we enter we come upon Thekla and Agathe and 
Marcella preparing to sup. And Arete immediately said, Do you also come hither, and sit down here in 
your place along with these your fellows.’ Now,” said she to me, “we who were there as guests were 
altogether, I think, ten in number; and the place was marvellously beautiful, and abounding in the means 


of recreation. The air was diffused in soft and regular currents, mingled with pure beams of light, and a 
stream flowing as gently as oil through the very middle of the garden, threw up a most delicious drink; 
and the water flowing from it, transparent and pure, formed itself into fountains, and these, overflowing 
like rivers, watered all the garden with their abundant streams; and there were different kinds of trees 
there, full of fresh fruits, and the fruits that hung joyfully from their branches were of equal beauty; and 
there were ever-blooming meadows strewn with variegated and sweet-scented flowers, from which came 
a gentle breeze laden with sweetest odour. And the agnos grew near, a lofty tree, under which we 
reposed, from its being exceedingly wide-spreading and shady.” 


Euboulios. You seem to me, my good friend, to be making a revelation of a second paradise. 


Gregorion. You speak truly and wisely. “When there,” she said, “we had all kinds of food and a variety of 
festivities, so that no delight was wanting. After this Arete, entering, gave utterance to these words:— 


“Young maidens, the glory of my greatness, beautiful virgins, who tend the undefiled meadows of Christ 
with unwedded hands, we have now had enough of food and feasting, for all things are abundant and 
plentiful with us. What is there, then, besides which I wish and expect? That each of you shall pronounce a 
discourse in praise of virginity. Let Marcella begin, since she sits in the highest place, and is at the same 
time the eldest. I shall be ashamed of myself if I do not make the successful disputant an object of envy, 
binding her with the unfading flowers of wisdom.’ 


“And then,” I think she said, “Marcella immediately began to speak as follows.” 


Discourse I 


Marcella 


CHAPTER I 
THE DIFFICULTY AND EXCELLENCE OF VIRGINITY; THE STUDY OF DOCTRINE NECESSARY FOR VIRGINS 


Virginity is something supernaturally great, wonderful, and glorious; and, to speak plainly and in 
accordance with the Holy Scriptures, this best and noblest manner of life alone is the root of immortality, 
and also its flower and first-fruits; and for this reason the Lord promises that those shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven who have made themselves eunuchs, in that passage of the Gospels in which He lays 
down the various reasons for which men have made themselves eunuchs. Chastity with men is a very rare 
thing, and difficult of attainment, and in proportion to its supreme excellence and magnificence is the 
greatness of its dangers. 


For this reason, it requires strong and generous natures, such as, vaulting over the stream of pleasure, 
direct the chariot of the soul upwards from the earth, not turning aside from their aim, until having, by 
swiftness of thought, lightly bounded above the world, and taken their stand truly upon the vault of 
heaven, they purely contemplate immortality itself as it springs forth from the undefiled bosom of the 
Almighty. 


Earth could not bring forth this draught; heaven alone knew the fountain from whence it flows; for we 
must think of virginity as walking indeed upon the earth, but as also reaching up to heaven. And hence 
some who have longed for it, and considering only the end of it, have come, by reason of coarseness of 
mind, ineffectually with unwashed feet, and have gone aside out of the way, from having conceived no 
worthy idea of the virginal manner of life. For it is not enough to keep the body only undefiled, just as we 
should not show that we think more of the temple than of the image of the god; but we should care for the 
souls of men as being the divinities of their bodies, and adorn them with righteousness. And then do they 
most care for them and tend them when, striving untiringly to hear divine discourses, they do not desist 
until, wearing the doors of the wise, they attain to the knowledge of the truth. 


For as the putrid humours and matter of flesh, and all those things which corrupt it, are driven out by salt, 
in the same manner all the irrational appetites of a virgin are banished from the body by divine teaching. 
For it must needs be that the soul which is not sprinkled with the words of Christ, as with salt, should 
stink and breed worms, as King David, openly confessing with tears in the mountains, cried out, “My 
wounds stink and are corrupt,” because he had not salted himself with the exercises of self-control, and so 
subdued his carnal appetites, but self-indulgently had yielded to them, and became corrupted in adultery. 
And hence, in Leviticus, every gift, unless it be seasoned with salt, is forbidden to be offered as an 
oblation to the Lord God. Now the whole spiritual meditation of the Scriptures is given to us as salt which 
stings in order to benefit, and which disinfects, without which it is impossible for a soul, by means of 
reason, to be brought to the Almighty; for “ye are the salt of the earth,” said the Lord to the apostles. It is 
fitting, then, that a virgin should always love things which are honourable, and be distinguished among 
the foremost for wisdom and addicted to nothing slothful or luxurious, but should excel, and set her mind 
upon things worthy of the state of virginity, always putting away, by the word, the foulness of luxury, lest 
in any way some slight hidden corruption should breed the worm of incontinence; for “the unmarried 
woman careth for the things of the Lord,” how she may please the Lord, “that she may be holy both in 
body and in spirit,” says the blessed Paul. But many of them who consider the hearing of the word quite a 
secondary matter, think they do great things if they give their attention to it for a little while. But 
discrimination must be exercised with respect to these; for it is not fitting to impart divine instruction to a 
nature which is careful about trifles, and low, and which counterfeits wisdom. For would it not be 
laughable to go on talking to those who direct all their energy towards things of little value, in order that 
they may complete most accurately those things which they want to bring to perfection, but do not think 
that the greatest pains are to be taken with those necessary things by which most of all the love of 
chastity would be increased in them? 


CHAPTER II 


VIRGINITY A PLANT FROM HEAVEN, INTRODUCED LATE; THE ADVANCEMENT OF MANKIND TO PERFECTION, 
HOW ARRANGED 


For truly by a great stretch of power the plant of virginity was sent down to men from heaven, and for this 
reason it was not revealed to the first generations. For the race of mankind was still very small in number; 


and it was necessary that it should first be increased in number, and then brought to perfection. Therefore 
the men of old times thought it nothing unseemly to take their own sisters for wives, until the law coming 
separated them, and by forbidding that which at first had seemed to be right, declared it to be a sin, 
calling him cursed who should “uncover the nakedness” of his sister; God thus mercifully bringing to our 
race the needful help in due season, as parents do to their children. For they do not at once set masters 
over them, but allow them, during the period of childhood, to amuse themselves like young animals, and 
first send them to teachers stammering like themselves, until they cast off the youthful wool of the mind, 
and go onwards to the practice of greater things, and from thence again to that of greater still. And thus 
we must consider that the God and Father of all acted towards our forefathers. For the world, while still 
unfilled with men, was like a child, and it was necessary that it should first be filled with these, and so 
grow to manhood. But when hereafter it was colonized from end to end, the race of man spreading to a 
boundless extent, God no longer allowed man to remain in the same ways, considering how they might 
now proceed from one point to another, and advance nearer to heaven, until, having attained to the very 
greatest and most exalted lesson of virginity, they should reach to perfection; that first they should 
abandon the intermarriage of brothers and sisters, and marry wives from other families; and then that 
they should no longer have many wives, like brute beasts, as though born for the mere propagation of the 
species; and then that they should not be adulterers; and then again that they should go on to continence, 
and from continence to virginity, when, having trained themselves to despise the flesh, they sail fearlessly 
into the peaceful haven of immortality. 


CHAPTER III 


BY THE CIRCUMCISION OF ABRAHAM, MARRIAGE WITH SISTERS FORBIDDEN; IN THE TIMES OF THE PROPHETS 
POLYGAMY PUT A STOP TO; CONJUGAL PURITY ITSELF BY DEGREES ENFORCED 


If, however, any one should venture to find fault with our argument as destitute of Scripture proof, we will 
bring forward the writings of the prophets, and more fully demonstrate the truth of the statements 
already made. Now Abraham, when he first received the covenant of circumcision, seems to signify, by 
receiving circumcision in a member of his own body, nothing else than this, that one should no longer 
beget children with one born of the same parent; showing that every one should abstain from intercourse 
with his own sister, as his own flesh. And thus, from the time of Abraham, the custom of marrying with 
sisters has ceased; and from the times of the prophets the contracting of marriage with several wives has 
been done away with; for we read, “Go not after thy lusts, but refrain thyself from thine appetites;” for 
“wine and women will make men of understanding to fall away;” and in another place, “Let thy fountain 
be blessed; and rejoice with the wife of thy youth,” manifestly forbidding a plurality of wives. And 
Jeremiah clearly gives the name of “fed horses” to those who lust after other women; and we read, “The 
multiplying brood of the ungodly shall not thrive, nor take deep rooting from bastard slips, nor lay any fast 
foundation.” 


Lest, however, we should seem prolix in collecting the testimonies of the prophets, let us again point out 
how chastity succeeded to marriage with one wife, taking away by degrees the lusts of the flesh, until it 
removed entirely the inclination for sexual intercourse engendered by habit. For presently one is 
introduced earnestly deprecating, from henceforth, this seduction, saying, “O Lord, Father, and Governor 
of my life, leave me not to their counsels; give me not a proud look; let not the greediness of the belly, nor 
lust of the flesh, take hold of me.” And in the Book of Wisdom, a book full of all virtue, the Holy Spirit, now 
openly drawing His hearers to continence and chastity, sings on this wise, “Better it is to have no children, 
and to have virtue, for the memorial thereof is immortal; because it is known with God and with men. 
When it is present men take example at it; and when it is gone they desire it: it weareth a crown and 
triumpheth for ever, having gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


CHAPTER IV 


CHRIST ALONE TAUGHT VIRGINITY, OPENLY PREACHING THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN; THE LIKENESS OF GOD TO 
BE ATTAINED IN THE LIGHT OF THE DIVINE VIRTUES 


We have already spoken of the periods of the human race, and how, beginning with the intermarriage of 
brothers and sisters, it went on to continence; and we have now left for us the subject of virginity. Let us 
then endeavour to speak of this as well as we can. And first let us inquire for what reason it was that no 
one of the many patriarchs and prophets and righteous men, who taught and did many noble things, 
either praised or chose the state of virginity. Because it was reserved for the Lord alone to be the first to 
teach this doctrine, since He alone, coming down to us, taught man to draw near to God; for it was fitting 
that He who was first and chief of priests, of prophets, and of angels, should also be saluted as first and 
chief of virgins. For in old times man was not yet perfect, and for this reason was unable to receive 
perfection, which is virginity. For, being made in the Image of God, he needed to receive that which was 
according to His Likeness; which the Word being sent down into the world to perfect, He first took upon 
Him our form, disfigured as it was by many sins, in order that we, for whose sake He bore it, might be 
able again to receive the divine form. For it is then that we are truly fashioned in the likeness of God, 
when we represent His features in a human life, like skilful painters, stamping them upon ourselves as 
upon tablets, learning the path which He showed us. And for this reason He, being God, was pleased to 


put on human flesh, so that we, beholding as on a tablet the divine Pattern of our life, should also be able 
to imitate Him who painted it. For He was not one who, thinking one thing, did another; nor, while He 
considered one thing to be right, taught another. But whatever things were truly useful and right, these 
He both taught and did. 


CHAPTER V 


CHRIST, BY PRESERVING HIS FLESH INCORRUPT IN VIRGINITY, DRAWS TO THE EXERCISE OF VIRGINITY; THE 
SMALL NUMBER OF VIRGINS IN PROPORTION TO THE NUMBER OF SAINTS 


What then did the Lord, who is the Truth and the Light, take in hand when He came down from heaven? 
He preserved the flesh which He had taken upon Him incorrupt in virginity, so that we also, if we would 
come to the likeness of God and Christ, should endeavour to honour virginity. For the likeness of God is 
the avoiding of corruption. And that the Word, when He was incarnate, became chief Virgin, in the same 
way as He was chief Shepherd and chief Prophet of the Church, the Christ-possessed John shows us, 
saying, in the Book of the Revelation, “And I looked, and, lo, a Lamb stood on the mount Sion, and with 
Him an hundred forty and four thousand, having His name and His Father’s name written in their 
foreheads. And I heard a voice from heaven, as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of a great 
thunder; and I heard the voice of harpers harping with their harps: And they sung as it were a new song 
before the throne, and before the four beasts, and the elders: and no man could learn that song but the 
hundred and forty and four thousand, which were redeemed from the earth. These are they which were 
not defiled with women; for they are virgins. These are they who follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
goeth;” showing that the Lord is leader of the choir of virgins. And remark, in addition to this, how very 
great in the sight of God is the dignity of virginity: “These were redeemed from among men, being the 
first-fruits unto God and to the Lamb. And in their mouth was found no guile: for they are without fault,” 
he says, “and they follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth.” And he clearly intends by this to teach us 
that the number of virgins was, from the beginning, restricted to so many, namely, a hundred and forty 
and four thousand, while the multitude of the other saints is innumerable. For let us consider what he 
means when discoursing of the rest. “I beheld a great multitude, which no man could number, of all 
nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues.” It is plain, therefore, as I said, that in the case of the 
other saints he introduces an unspeakable multitude, while in the case of those who are in a state of 
virginity he mentions only a very small number, so as to make a strong contrast with those who make up 
the innumerable number. 


This, O Arete, is my discourse to you on the subject of virginity. But, if I have omitted anything, let 
Theophila, who succeeds me, supply the omission. 


Discourse II 


Theophila 


CHAPTER I 
MARRIAGE NOT ABOLISHED BY THE COMMENDATION OF VIRGINITY 


And then, she said, Theophila spoke:—Since Marcella has excellently begun this discussion without 
sufficiently completing it, it is necessary that I should endeavour to put a finish to it. Now, the fact that 
man has advanced by degrees to virginity, God urging him on from time to time, seems to me to have been 
admirably proved; but I cannot say the same as to the assertion that from henceforth they should no 
longer beget children. For I think I have perceived clearly from the Scriptures that, after He had brought 
in virginity, the Word did not altogether abolish the generation of children; for although the moon may be 
greater than the stars, the light of the other stars is not destroyed by the moonlight. 


Let us begin with Genesis, that we may give its place of antiquity and supremacy to this scripture. Now 
the sentence and ordinance of God respecting the begetting of children is confessedly being fulfilled to 
this day, the Creator still fashioning man. For this is quite manifest, that God, like a painter, is at this very 
time working at the world, as the Lord also taught, “My Father worketh hitherto.” But when the rivers 
shall cease to flow and fall into the reservoir of the sea, and the light shall be perfectly separated from the 
darkness,—for the separation is still going on,—and the dry land shall henceforth cease to bring forth its 
fruits with creeping things and four-footed beasts, and the predestined number of men shall be fulfilled; 
then from henceforth shall men abstain from the generation of children. But at present man must 
cooperate in the forming of the image of God, while the world exists and is still being formed; for it is said, 
“Increase and multiply.” And we must not be offended at the ordinance of the Creator, from which, 
moreover, we ourselves have our being. For the casting of seed into the furrows of the matrix is the 
beginning of the generation of men, so that bone taken from bone, and flesh from flesh, by an invisible 
power, are fashioned into another man. And in this way we must consider that the saying is fulfilled, “This 
is now bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh.” 


CHAPTER II 


GENERATION SOMETHING AKIN TO THE FIRST FORMATION OF EVE FROM THE SIDE AND NATURE OF ADAM; GOD 
THE CREATOR OF MEN IN ORDINARY GENERATION 


And this perhaps is what was shadowed forth by the sleep and trance of the first man, which prefigured 
the embraces of connubial love. When thirsting for children a man falls into a kind of trance, softened and 
subdued by the pleasures of generation as by sleep, so that again something drawn from his flesh and 
from his bones is, as I said, fashioned into another man. For the harmony of the bodies being disturbed in 
the embraces of love, as those tell us who have experience of the marriage state, all the marrow-like and 
generative part of the blood, like a kind of liquid bone, coming together from all the members, worked 
into foam and curdled, is projected through the organs of generation into the living body of the female. 
And probably it is for this reason that a man is said to leave his father and his mother, since he is then 
suddenly unmindful of all things when united to his wife in the embraces of love, he is overcome by the 
desire of generation, offering his side to the divine Creator to take away from it, so that the father may 
again appear in the son. 


Wherefore, if God still forms man, shall we not be guilty of audacity if we think of the generation of 
children as something offensive, which the Almighty Himself is not ashamed to make use of in working 
with His undefiled hands; for He says to Jeremiah, “Before I formed thee in the belly I knew thee;” and to 
Job, “Didst thou take clay and form a living creature, and make it speak upon the earth?” and Job draws 
near to Him in supplication, saying, “Thine hands have made me and fashioned me.” Would it not, then, be 
absurd to forbid marriage unions, seeing that we expect that after us there will be martyrs, and those who 
shall oppose the evil one, for whose sake also the Word promised that He would shorten those days? For if 
the generation of children henceforth had seemed evil to God, as you said, for what reason will those who 
have come into existence in opposition to the divine decree and will be able to appear well-pleasing to 
God? And must not that which is begotten be something spurious, and not a creature of God, if, like a 
counterfeit coin, it is moulded apart from the intention and ordinance of the lawful authority? And so we 
concede to men the power of forming men. 


CHAPTER III 


AN AMBIGUOUS PASSAGE OF SCRIPTURE; NOT ONLY THE FAITHFUL BUT EVEN PRELATES SOMETIMES 
ILLEGITIMATE 


But Marcella, interrupting, said, “O Theophila, there appears here a great mistake, and something 
contrary to what you have said; and do you think to escape under cover of the cloud which you have 
thrown around you? For there comes that argument, which perhaps any one who addresses you as a very 
wise person will bring forward: What do you say of those who are begotten unlawfully in adultery? For you 
laid it down that it was inconceivable and impossible for any one to enter into the world unless he was 
introduced by the will of the divine Ruler, his frame being prepared for him by God. And that you may not 
take refuge behind a safe wall, bringing forward the Scripture which says, As for the children of the 
adulterers, they shall not come to their perfection,’ he will answer you easily, that we often see those who 
are unlawfully begotten coming to perfection like ripe fruit. 


And if, again, you answer sophistically, O, my friend, by those who come not to perfection I understand 
being perfected in Christ-taught righteousness;’ he will say, But, indeed, my worthy friend, very many who 
are begotten of unrighteous seed are not only numbered among those who are gathered into the flock of 
the brethren, but are often called even to preside over them. Since, then, it is clear, and all testify, that 
those who are born of adultery do come to perfection, we must not imagine that the Spirit was teaching 
respecting conceptions and births, but rather perhaps concerning those who adulterate the truth, who, 
corrupting the Scriptures by false doctrines, bring forth an imperfect and immature wisdom, mixing their 
error with piety.’ And, therefore, this plea being taken away from you, come now and tell us if those who 
are born of adultery are begotten by the will of God; for you said that it was impossible that the offspring 
of a man should be brought to perfection unless the Lord formed it and gave it life.” 


CHAPTER IV 
HUMAN GENERATION, AND THE WORK OF GOD THEREIN SET FORTH 


Theophila, as though caught round the middle by a strong antagonist, grew giddy, and with difficulty 
recovering herself, replied, “You ask a question, my worthy friend, which needs to be solved by an 
example, that you may still better understand how the creative power of God, pervading all things, is 
more especially the real cause in the generation of men, making those things to grow which are planted in 
the productive earth. For that which is sown is not to be blamed, but he who sows in a strange soil by 
unlawful embraces, as though purchasing a slight pleasure by shamefully selling his own seed. For 
imagine our birth into the world to be like some such thing as a house having its entrance lying close to 
lofty mountains; and that the house extends a great way down, far from the entrance, and that it has many 
holes behind, and that in this part it has circular.” “I imagine it,” said Marcella. “Well, then, suppose that 
a modeller seated within is fashioning many statues; imagine, again, that the substance of clay is 
incessantly brought to him from without, through the holes, by many men who do not any of them see the 
artist himself. Now suppose the house to be covered with mist and clouds, and nothing visible to those 
who are outside but only the holes.” “Let this also be supposed,” she said. “And that each one of those 
who are labouring together to provide the clay has one hole allotted to himself, into which he alone has to 
bring and deposit his own clay, not touching any other hole. And if, again, he shall officiously endeavour to 
open that which is allotted to another, let him be threatened with fire and scourges. 


“Well, now, consider further what comes after this: the modeller within going round to the holes and 
taking privately for his modelling the clay which he finds at each hole, and having in a certain number of 
months made his model, giving it back through the same hole; having this for his rule, that every lump of 
clay which is capable of being moulded shall be worked up indifferently, even if it be unlawfully thrown by 
any one through another’s hole, for the clay has done no wrong, and, therefore, as being blameless, 
should be moulded and formed; but that he who, in opposition to the ordinance and law, deposited it in 
another’s hole, should be punished as a criminal and transgressor. For the clay should not be blamed, but 
he who did this in violation of what is right; for, through incontinence, having carried it away, he secretly, 
by violence, deposited it in another’s hole.” “You say most truly.” 


CHAPTER V 
THE HOLY FATHER FOLLOWS UP THE SAME ARGUMENT 


And now that these things are completed, it remains for you to apply this picture, my wisest of friends, to 
the things which have been already spoken of; comparing the house to the invisible nature of our 
generation, and the entrance adjacent to the mountains to the sending down of our souls from heaven, 
and their descent into the bodies; the holes to the female sex, and the modeller to the creative power of 
God, which, under the cover of generation, making use of our nature, invisibly forms us men within, 
working the garments for the souls. Those who carry the clay represent the male sex in the comparison; 
when thirsting for children, they bring and cast in seed into the natural channels of the female, as those in 
the comparison cast clay into the holes. For the seed, which, so to speak, partakes of a divine creative 


power, is not to be thought guilty of the incentives to incontinence; and art always works up the matter 
submitted to it; and nothing is to be considered as evil in itself, but becomes so by the act of those who 
used it in such a way; for when properly and purely made use of, it comes out pure, but if disgracefully 
and improperly, then it becomes disgraceful. For how did iron, which was discovered for the benefit of 
agriculture and the arts, injure those who sharpened it for murderous battles? Or how did gold, or silver, 
or brass, and, to take it collectively, the whole of the workable earth, injure those who, ungratefully 
towards their Creator, make a wrong use of them by turning parts of them into various kinds of idols? And 
if any one should supply wool from that which had been stolen to the weaving art, that art, regarding this 
one thing only, manufactures the material submitted to it, if it will receive the preparation, rejecting 
nothing of that which is serviceable to itself, since that which is stolen is here not to be blamed, being 
lifeless. And, therefore, the material itself is to be wrought and adorned, but he who is discovered to have 
abstracted it unjustly should be punished. So, in like manner, the violators of marriage, and those who 
break the strings of the harmony of life, as of a harp, raging with lust, and letting loose their desires in 
adultery, should themselves be tortured and punished, for they do a great wrong stealing from the 
gardens of others the embraces of generation; but the seed itself, as in the case of the wool, should be 
formed and endowed with life. 


CHAPTER VI 


GOD CARES EVEN FOR ADULTEROUS BIRTHS; ANGELS GIVEN TO THEM AS GUARDIANS 


But what need is there to protract the argument by using such examples? for nature could not thus, in a 
little time, accomplish so great a work without divine help. For who gave to the bones their fixed nature? 
and who bound the yielding members with nerves, to be extended and relaxed at the joints? or who 
prepared channels for the blood, and a soft windpipe for the breath? or what god caused the humours to 
ferment, mixing them with blood and forming the soft flesh out of the earth, but only the Supreme Artist 
making us to be man, the rational and living image of Himself, and forming it like wax, in the womb, from 
moist slight seed? or by whose providence was it that the foetus was not suffocated by damp when shut up 
within, in the connexion of the vessels? or who, after it was brought forth and had come into the light, 
changed it from weakness and smallness to size, and beauty, and strength, unless God Himself, the 
Supreme Artist, as I said, making by His creative power copies of Christ, and living pictures? Whence, 
also, we have received from the inspired writings, that those who are begotten, even though it be in 
adultery, are committed to guardian angels. But if they came into being in opposition to the will and the 
decree of the blessed nature of God, how should they be delivered over to angels, to be nourished with 
much gentleness and indulgence? and how, if they had to accuse their own parents, could they confidently, 
before the judgment seat of Christ, invoke Him and say, “Thou didst not, O Lord, grudge us this common 
light; but these appointed us to death, despising Thy command?” “For,” He says, “children begotten of 
unlawful beds are witnesses of wickedness against their parents at their trial.” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE RATIONAL SOUL FROM GOD HIMSELF; CHASTITY NOT THE ONLY GOOD, ALTHOUGH THE BEST AND MOST 
HONOURED 


And perhaps there will be room for some to argue plausibly among those who are wanting in 
discrimination and judgment, that this fleshly garment of the soul, being planted by men, is shaped 
spontaneously apart from the sentence of God. If, however, he should teach that the immortal being of the 
soul also is sown along with the mortal body, he will not be believed; for the Almighty alone breathes into 
man the undying and undecaying part, as also it is He alone who is Creator of the invisible and 
indestructible. For, He says, He “breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living 
soul.” And those artificers who, to the destruction of men, make images in human form, not perceiving 
and knowing their own Maker, are blamed by the Word, which says, in the Book of Wisdom, a book full of 
all virtue, “his heart is ashes, his hope is more vile than earth, and his life of less value than clay; 
forasmuch as he knew not his Maker, and Him that inspired into him an active soul, and breathed in a 
living spirit;” that is, God, the Maker of all men; therefore, also, according to the apostle, He “will have all 
men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth.” And now, although this subject be 
scarcely completed, yet there are others which remain to be discussed. For when one thoroughly 
examines and understands those things which happen to man according to his nature, he will know not to 
despise the procreation of children, although he applauds chastity, and prefers it in honour. For although 
honey be sweeter and more pleasant than other things, we are not for that reason to consider other things 
bitter which are mixed up in the natural sweetness of fruits. And, in support of these statements, I will 
bring forward a trustworthy witness, namely, Paul, who says, “So then he that giveth her in marriage 
doeth well; but he that giveth her not in marriage doeth better.” Now the word, in setting forth that which 
is better and sweeter, did not intend to take away the inferior, but arranges so as to assign to each its own 
proper use and advantage. For there are some to whom it is not given to attain virginity; and there are 
others whom He no longer wills to be excited by procreations to lust, and to be defiled, but henceforth to 
meditate and to keep the mind upon the transformation of the body to the likeness of angels, when they 
“neither marry nor are given in marriage,” according to the infallible words of the Lord; since it is not 
given to all to attain that undefiled state of being a eunuch for the sake of the kingdom of heaven, but 


manifestly to those only who are able to preserve the ever-blooming and unfading flower of virginity. For it 
is the custom of the prophetic Word to compare the Church to a flower covered and variegated meadow, 
adorned and crowned not only with the flowers of virginity, but also with those of child-bearing and of 
continence; for it is written, “Upon thy right hand did stand the queen in a vesture of gold, wrought about 
with divers colours.” 


These words, O Arete, I bring according to my ability to this discussion in behalf of the truth. 


And when Theophila had thus spoken, Theopatra said that applause arose from all the virgins approving 
of her discourse; and that when they became silent, after a long pause, Thaleia arose, for to her had been 
assigned the third place in the contest, that which came after Theophila. And she then, as I think, 
followed, and spoke. 


Discourse III 


Thaleia 


CHAPTER I 
PASSAGES OF HOLY SCRIPTURE COMPARED 


You seem to me, O Theophila, to excel all in action and in speech, and to be second to none in wisdom. For 
there is no one who will find fault with your discourse, however contentious and contradictory he may be. 
Yet, while everything else seems rightly spoken, one thing, my friend, distresses and troubles me, 
considering that that wise and most spiritual man—I mean Paul—would not vainly refer to Christ and the 
Church the union of the first man and woman, if the Scripture meant nothing higher than what is 
conveyed by the mere words and the history; for if we are to take the Scripture as a bare representation 
wholly referring to the union of man and woman, for what reason should the apostle, calling these things 
to remembrance, and guiding us, as I opine, into the way of the Spirit, allegorize the history of Adam and 
Eve as having a reference to Christ and the Church? For the passage in Genesis reads thus: “And Adam 
said, This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh: she shall be called Woman, because she was 
taken out of man. Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: 
and they shall be one flesh.” But the apostle considering this passage, by no means, as I said, intends to 
take it according to its mere natural sense, as referring to the union of man and woman, as you do; for 
you, explaining the passage in too natural a sense, laid down that the Spirit is speaking only of conception 
and births; that the bone taken from the bones was made another man, and that living creatures coming 
together swell like trees at the time of conception. But he, more spiritually referring the passage to 
Christ, thus teaches: “He that loveth his wife loveth himself. For no man ever yet hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the Lord the Church: for we are members of His body, of His flesh, 
and of His bones. For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, 
and they two shall be one flesh. This is a great mystery: but I speak concerning Christ and the Church.” 


CHAPTER II 


THE DIGRESSIONS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL; THE CHARACTER OF HIS DOCTRINE: NOTHING IN IT 
CONTRADICTORY; CONDEMNATION OF ORIGEN, WHO WRONGLY TURNS EVERYTHING INTO ALLEGORY 


Let it not disturb you, if, in discussing one class of subjects, he, i.e., Paul, should pass over into another, so 
as to appear to mix them up, and to import matters foreign to the subject under consideration, departing 
from the question, as now for instance. For wishing, as it seems, to strengthen most carefully the 
argument on behalf of chastity, he prepares the mode of argument beforehand, beginning with the more 
persuasive mode of speech. For the character of his speech being very various, and arranged for the 
purpose of progressive proof, begins gently, but flows forward into a style which is loftier and more 
magnificent. And then, again changing to what is deep, he sometimes finishes with what is simple and 
easy, and sometimes with what is more difficult and delicate; and yet introducing nothing which is foreign 
to the subject by these changes, but, bringing them all together according to a certain marvellous 
relationship, he works into one the question which is set forth as his subject. It is needful, then, that I 
should more accurately unfold the meaning of the apostle’s arguments, yet rejecting nothing of what has 
been said before. For you seem to me, O Theophila, to have discussed those words of the Scripture amply 
and clearly, and to have set them forth as they are without mistake. For it is a dangerous thing wholly to 
despise the literal meaning, as has been said, and especially of Genesis, where the unchangeable decrees 
of God for the constitution of the universe are set forth, in agreement with which, even until now, the 
world is perfectly ordered, most beautifully in accordance with a perfect rule, until the Lawgiver Himself 
having re-arranged it, wishing to order it anew, shall break up the first laws of nature by a fresh 
disposition. But, since it is not fitting to leave the demonstration of the argument unexamined—and, so to 
speak, half-lame—come let us, as it were completing our pair, bring forth the analogical sense, looking 
more deeply into the Scripture; for Paul is not to be despised when he passes over the literal meaning, 
and shows that the words extend to Christ and the Church. 


CHAPTER III 
COMPARISON INSTITUTED BETWEEN THE FIRST AND SECOND ADAM 


And, first, we must inquire if Adam can be likened to the Son of God, when he was found in the 
transgression of the Fall, and heard the sentence, “Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” For 
how shall he be considered “the first-born of every creature,” who, after the creation of the earth and the 


firmament, was formed out of clay? And how shall he be admitted to be “the tree of life” who was cast out 
for his transgression, lest “he should again stretch forth his hand and eat of it, and live forever?” For it is 
necessary that a thing which is likened unto anything else, should in many respects be similar and 
analogous to that of which it is the similitude, and not have its constitution opposite and dissimilar. For 
one who should venture to compare the uneven to the even, or harmony to discord, would not be 
considered rational. But the even should be compared to that which in its nature is even, although it 
should be even only in a small measure; and the white to that which in its nature is white, even although it 
should be very small, and should show but moderately the whiteness by reason of which it is called white. 
Now, it is beyond all doubt clear to every one, that that which is sinless and incorrupt is even, and 
harmonious, and bright as wisdom; but that that which is mortal and sinful is uneven and discordant, and 
cast out as guilty and subject to condemnation. 


CHAPTER IV 


SOME THINGS HERE HARD AND TOO SLIGHTLY TREATED, AND APPARENTLY NOT SUFFICIENTLY BROUGHT OUT 
ACCORDING TO THE RULE OF THEOLOGY 


Such, then, I consider to be the objections urged by many who, despising, as it seems, the wisdom of Paul, 
dislike the comparing of the first man to Christ. For come, let us consider how rightly Paul compared 
Adam to Christ, not only considering him to be the type and image, but also that Christ Himself became 
the very same thing, because the Eternal Word fell upon Him. For it was fitting that the first-born of God, 
the first shoot, the only-begotten, even the wisdom of God, should be joined to the first-formed man, and 
first and first-born of mankind, and should become incarnate. And this was Christ, a man filled with the 
pure and perfect Godhead, and God received into man. For it was most suitable that the oldest of the 
AEons and the first of the Archangels, when about to hold communion with men, should dwell in the 
oldest and the first of men, even Adam. And thus, when renovating those things which were from the 
beginning, and forming them again of the Virgin by the Spirit, He frames the same just as at the 
beginning. When the earth was still virgin and untilled, God, taking mould, formed the reasonable 
creature from it without seed. 


CHAPTER V 


A PASSAGE OF JEREMIAH EXAMINED 


And here I may adduce the prophet Jeremiah as a trustworthy and lucid witness, who speaks thus: “Then I 
went down to the potter’s house; and, behold, he wrought a work on the wheels. And the vessel that he 
made of clay was marred in the hand of the potter: so he made it again another vessel, as seemed good to 
the potter to make it.” For when Adam, having been formed out of clay, was still soft and moist, and not 
yet, like a tile, made hard and incorruptible, sin ruined him, flowing and dropping down upon him like 
water. And therefore God, moistening him afresh and forming anew the same clay to His honour, having 
first hardened and fixed it in the Virgin’s womb, and united and mixed it with the Word, brought it forth 
into life no longer soft and broken; lest, being overflowed again by streams of corruption from without, it 
should become soft, and perish as the Lord in His teaching shows in the parable of the finding of the 
sheep; where my Lord says to those standing by, “What man of you, having an hundred sheep, if he lose 
one of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after that which is lost until he 
find it? and when he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders rejoicing; and when he cometh home, he 
calleth together his friends and neighbours, saying unto them, Rejoice with me; for I have found my sheep 
which was lost.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE WHOLE NUMBER OF SPIRITUAL SHEEP; MAN A SECOND CHOIR, AFTER THE ANGELS, TO THE PRAISE OF 
GOD; THE PARABLE OF THE LOST SHEEP EXPLAINED 


Now, since He truly was and is, being in the beginning with God, and being God, He is the chief 
Commander and Shepherd of the heavenly ones, whom all reasonable creatures obey and attend, who 
tends in order and numbers the multitudes of the blessed angels. For this is the equal and perfect number 
of immortal creatures, divided according to their races and tribes, man also being here taken into the 
flock. For he also was created without corruption, that he might honour the king and maker of all things, 
responding to the shouts of the melodious angels which came from heaven. But when it came to pass that, 
by transgressing the commandment (of God), he suffered a terrible and destructive fall, being thus 
reduced to a state of death, for this reason the Lord says that He came from heaven into (a human) life, 
leaving the ranks and the armies of angels. For the mountains are to be explained by the heavens, and the 
ninety and nine sheep by the principalities and powers which the Captain and Shepherd left when He 
went down to seek the lost one. For it remained that man should be included in this catalogue and 
number, the Lord lifting him up and wrapping him round, that he might not again, as I said, be overflowed 
and swallowed up by the waves of deceit. For with this purpose the Word assumed the nature of man, 
that, having overcome the serpent, He might by Himself destroy the condemnation which had come into 
being along with man’s ruin. For it was fitting that the Evil One should be overcome by no other, but by 


him whom he had deceived, and whom he was boasting that he held in subjection, because no otherwise 
was it possible that sin and condemnation should be destroyed, unless that same man on whose account it 
had been said, “Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return,” should be created anew, and undo the 
sentence which for his sake had gone forth on all, that “as in Adam” at first “all die, even so” again “in 
Christ,” who assumed the nature and position of Adam, should “all be made alive.” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE WORKS OF CHRIST, PROPER TO GOD AND TO MAN, THE WORKS OF HIM WHO IS ONE 


And now we seem to have said almost enough on the fact that man has become the organ and clothing of 
the Only-begotten, and what He was who came to dwell in him. But the fact that there is no moral 
inequality or discord may again be considered briefly from the beginning. For he speaks well who says 
that that is in its own nature good and righteous and holy, by participation of which other things become 
good, and that wisdom is in connection with God, and that, on the other hand, sin is unholy and 
unrighteous and evil. For life and death, corruption and incorruption, are two things in the highest degree 
opposed to each other. For life is a moral equality, but corruption an inequality; and righteousness and 
prudence a harmony, but unrighteousness and folly a discord. Now, man being between these is neither 
righteousness itself, nor unrighteousness; but being placed midway between incorruption and corruption, 
to whichever of these he may incline is said to partake of the nature of that which has laid hold of him. 
Now, when he inclines to corruption, he becomes corrupt and mortal, and when to incorruption, he 
becomes incorrupt and immortal. For, being placed midway between the tree of life and the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, of the Fruit of which he tasted, he was changed into the nature of the latter, 
himself being neither the tree of life nor that of corruption; but having been shown forth as mortal, from 
his participation in and presence with corruption, and, again, as incorrupt and immortal by connection 
with and participation in life; as Paul also taught, saying, “Corruption shall not inherit incorruption, nor 
death life,” rightly defining corruption and death to be that which corrupts and kills, and not that which is 
corrupted and dies; and incorruption and life that which gives life and immortality, and not that which 
receives life and immortality. And thus man is neither a discord and an inequality, nor an equality and a 
harmony. But when he received discord, which is transgression and sin, he became discordant and 
unseemly; but when he received harmony, that is righteousness, he became a harmonious and seemly 
organ, in order that the Lord, the Incorruption which conquered death, might harmonize the resurrection 
with the flesh, not suffering it again to be inherited by corruption. And on this point also let these 
statements suffice. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE BONES AND FLESH OF WISDOM; THE SIDE OUT OF WHICH THE SPIRITUAL EVE IS FORMED, THE HOLY 
SPIRIT; THE WOMAN THE HELP-MEET OF ADAM; VIRGINS BETROTHED TO CHRIST 


For it has been already established by no contemptible arguments from Scripture, that the first man may 
be properly referred to Christ Himself, and is no longer a type and representation and image of the Only- 
begotten, but has become actually Wisdom and the Word. 


For man, having been composed, like water, of wisdom and life, has become identical with the very same 
untainted light which poured into him. Whence it was that the apostle directly referred to Christ the 
words which had been spoken of Adam. For thus will it be most certainly agreed that the Church is 
formed out of His bones and flesh; and it was for this cause that the Word, leaving His Father in heaven, 
came down to be “joined to His wife;” and slept in the trance of His passion, and willingly suffered death 
for her, that He might present the Church to Himself glorious and blameless, having cleansed her by the 
laver, for the receiving of the spiritual and blessed seed, which is sown by Him who with whispers 
implants it in the depths of the mind; and is conceived and formed by the Church, as by a woman. so as to 
give birth and nourishment to virtue. For in this way, too, the command, “Increase and multiply,” is duly 
fulfilled, the Church increasing daily in greatness and beauty and multitude, by the union and communion 
of the Word who now still comes down to us and falls into a trance by the memorial of His passion; for 
otherwise the Church could not conceive believers, and give them new birth by the laver of regeneration, 
unless Christ, emptying Himself for their sake, that He might be contained by them, as I said, through the 
recapitulation of His passion, should die again, coming down from heaven, and being “joined to His wife,” 
the Church, should provide for a certain power being taken from His own side, so that all who are built up 
in Him should grow up, even those who are born again by the laver, receiving of His bones and of His 
flesh, that is, of His holiness and of His glory. For he who says that the bones and flesh of Wisdom are 
understanding and virtue, says most rightly; and that the side is the Spirit of truth, the Paraclete, of whom 
the illuminated receiving are fitly born again to incorruption. For it is impossible for any one to be a 
partaker of the Holy Spirit, and to be chosen a member of Christ, unless the Word first came down upon 
him and fell into a trance, in order that he, being filled with the Spirit, and rising again from sleep with 
Him who was laid to sleep for his sake, should be able to receive renewal and restoration. For He may fitly 
be called the side of the Word, even the sevenfold Spirit of truth, according to the prophet; of whom God 
taking, in the trance of Christ, that is, after His incarnation and passion, prepares a help-meet for Him—I 
mean the souls which are betrothed and given in marriage to Him. For it is frequently the case that the 


Scriptures thus call the assembly and mass of believers by the name of the Church, the more perfect in 
their progress being led up to be the one person and body of the Church. For those who are the better, 
and who embrace the truth more clearly, being delivered from the evils of the flesh, become, on account of 
their perfect purification and faith, a church and help-meet of Christ, betrothed and given in marriage to 
Him as a virgin, according to the apostle, so that receiving the pure and genuine seed of His doctrine, 
they may co-operate with Him, helping in preaching for the salvation of others. And those who are still 
imperfect and beginning their lessons, are born to salvation, and shaped, as by mothers, by those who are 
more perfect, until they are brought forth and regenerated unto the greatness and beauty of virtue; and 
so these, in their turn making progress, having become a church, assist in labouring for the birth and 
nurture of other children, accomplishing in the receptacle of the soul, as in a womb, the blameless will of 
the Word. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE DISPENSATION OF GRACE IN PAUL THE APOSTLE 


Now we should consider the case of the renowned Paul, that when he was not yet perfect in Christ, he 
was first born and suckled, Ananias preaching to him, and renewing him in baptism, as the history in the 
Acts relates. But when he was grown to a man, and was built up, then being moulded to spiritual 
perfection, he was made the help-meet and bride of the Word; and receiving and conceiving the seeds of 
life, he who was before a child, becomes a church and a mother, himself labouring in birth of those who, 
through him, believed in the Lord, until Christ was formed and born in them also. For he says, “My little 
children, of whom I travail in birth again until Christ be formed in you;” and again, “In Christ Jesus I have 
begotten you through the Gospel.” 


It is evident, then, that the statement respecting Eve and Adam is to be referred to the Church and Christ. 
For this is truly a great mystery and a supernatural, of which I, from my weakness and dulness, am unable 
to speak, according to its worth and greatness. Nevertheless, let us attempt it. It remains that I speak to 
you on what follows, and of its signification. 


CHAPTER X 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE SAME APOSTLE CONCERNING PURITY 


Now Paul, when summoning all persons to sanctification and purity, in this way referred that which had 
been spoken concerning the first man and Eve in a secondary sense to Christ and the Church, in order to 
silence the ignorant, now deprived of all excuse. For men who are incontinent in consequence of the 
uncontrolled impulses of sensuality in them, dare to force the Scriptures beyond their true meaning, so as 
to twist into a defence of their incontinence the saying, “Increase and multiply;” and the other, “Therefore 
shall a man leave his father and his mother;” and they are not ashamed to run counter to the Spirit, but, 
as though born for this purpose, they kindle up the smouldering and lurking passion, fanning and 
provoking it; and therefore he, cutting off very sharply these dishonest follies and invented excuses, and 
having arrived at the subject of instructing them how men should behave to their wives, showing that it 
should be as Christ did to the Church, “who gave Himself for it, that He might sanctify and cleanse it by 
the washing of water by the Word,” he referred back to Genesis, mentioning the things spoken concerning 
the first man, and explaining these things as bearing on the subject before him, that he might take away 
occasion for the abuse of these passages from those who taught the sensual gratification of the body, 
under the pretext of begetting children. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE SAME ARGUMENT 


For consider, O virgins, how he, desiring with all his might that believers in Christ should be chaste, 
endeavours by many arguments to show them the dignity of chastity, as when he says, Now, concerning 
the things whereof ye wrote unto me: It is good for a man not to touch a woman,” thence showing already 
very clearly that it is good not to touch a woman, laying it down. and setting it forth unconditionally. But 
afterwards, being aware of the weakness of the less continent, and their passion for intercourse, he 
permitted those who are unable to govern the flesh to use their own wives, rather than, shamefully 
transgressing, to give themselves up to fornication. Then, after having given this permission, he 
immediately added these words, “that Satan tempt you not for your incontinency;” which means, “if you, 
such as you are, cannot, on account of the incontinence and softness of your bodies, be perfectly 
continent, I will rather permit you to have intercourse with your own wives, lest, professing perfect 
continence, ye be constantly tempted by the evil one, and be inflamed with lust after other men’s wives.” 


CHAPTER XII 


PAUL AN EXAMPLE TO WIDOWS, AND TO THOSE WHO DO NOT LIVE WITH THEIR WIVES 


Come, now, and let us examine more carefully the very words which are before us, and observe that the 
apostle did not grant these things unconditionally to all, but first laid down the reason on account of 
which he was led to this. For, having set forth that “it is good for a man not to touch a woman,” he added 
immediately, “Nevertheless, to avoid fornication, let every man have his own wife”—that is, “on account of 
the fornication which would arise from your being unable to restrain your voluptuousness”—”and let every 
woman have her own husband. Let the husband render unto the wife due benevolence: and likewise also 
the wife unto the husband. The wife hath not power of her own body, but the husband: and likewise also 
the husband hath not power of his own body, but the wife. Defraud ye not one the other, except it be with 
consent for a time, that ye may give yourselves to prayer; and come together again, that Satan tempt you 
not for your incontinency. But I speak this by permission, and not of commandment.” And this is very 
carefully considered. “By permission” he says, showing that he was giving counsel, “not of command;” for 
he receives command respecting chastity and the not touching of a woman, but permission respecting 
those who are unable, as I said, to chasten their appetites. These things, then, he lays down concerning 
men and women who are married to one spouse, or who shall hereafter be so; but we must now examine 
carefully the apostle’s language respecting men who have lost their wives, and women who have lost their 
husbands, and what he declares on this subject. 


“IT say therefore,” he goes on, “to the unmarried and widows, It is good for them if they abide even as I. 
But if they cannot contain, let them marry: for it is better to marry than to burn.” Here also he persisted 
in giving the preference to continence. For, taking himself as a notable example, in order to stir them up 
to emulation, he challenged his hearers to this state of life, teaching that it was better that a man who had 
been bound to one wife should henceforth remain single, as he also did. But if, on the other hand, this 
should be a matter of difficulty to any one, on account of the strength of animal passion, he allows that 
one who is in such a condition may, “by permission,” contract a second marriage; not as though he 
expressed the opinion that a second marriage was in itself good, but judging it better than burning. Just 
as though, in the fast which prepares for the Easter celebration, one should offer food to another who was 
dangerously ill, and say,” In truth, my friend, it were fitting and good that you should bravely hold out like 
us, and partake of the same things, for it is forbidden even to think of food to-day; but since you are held 
down and weakened by disease, and cannot bear it, therefore, by permission,’ we advise you to eat food, 
lest, being quite unable, from sickness, to hold up against the desire for food, you perish.” Thus also the 
apostle speaks here, first saying that he wished all were healthy and continent, as he also was, but 
afterwards allowing a second marriage to those who are burdened with the disease of the passions, lest 
they should be wholly defiled by fornication, goaded on by the itchings of the organs of generation to 
promiscuous intercourse, considering such a second marriage far preferable to burning and indecency. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE DOCTRINE OF PAUL CONCERNING VIRGINITY EXPLAINED 


I have now brought to an end what I have to say respecting continence and marriage and chastity, and 
intercourse with men, and in which of these there is help towards progress in righteousness; but it still 
remains to speak concerning virginity—if, indeed, anything be prescribed on this subject. Let us then treat 
this subject also; for it stands thus: “Now concerning virgins, I have no commandment of the Lord: yet I 
give my judgment, as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful. I suppose therefore that this 
is good for the present distress; I say, that it is good for a man so to be. Art thou bound unto a wife? seek 
not to be loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife? seek not a wife. But and if thou marry, thou hast not sinned; 
and if a virgin marry, she has not sinned. Nevertheless such shall have trouble in the flesh: but I spare 
you.” Having given his opinion with great caution respecting virginity, and being about to advise him who 
wished it to give his virgin in marriage, so that none of those things which conduce to sanctification 
should be of necessity and by compulsion, but according to the free purpose of the soul. for this is 
acceptable to God, he does not wish these things to be said as by authority, and as the mind of the Lord, 
with reference to the giving of a virgin in marriage; for after he had said, “if a virgin marry, she hath not 
sinned,” directly afterwards, with the greatest caution, he modified his statement, showing that he had 
advised these things by human permission, and not by divine. So, immediately after he had said, “if a 
virgin marry, she hath not sinned,” he added, “such shall have trouble in the flesh: but I spare you.” By 
which he means: “I sparing you, such as you are, consented to these things, because you have chosen to 
think thus of them, that I may not seem to hurry you on by violence, and compel any one to this. But yet if 
it shall please you who find chastity hard to bear, rather to turn to marriage; I consider it to be profitable 
for you to restrain yourselves in the gratification of the flesh, not making your marriage an occasion for 
abusing your own vessels to uncleanness.” Then he adds, “But this I say, brethren, the time is short: it 
remaineth, that both they that have wives be as though they had none.” And again, going on and 
challenging them to the same things, he confirmed his statement, powerfully supporting the state of 
virginity, and adding expressly the following words to those which he had spoken before, he exclaimed, “I 
would have you without carefulness. He that is unmarried careth for the things that belong to the Lord: 
but he that is married careth for the things that are of the world, how he may please his wife. There is a 
difference also between a wife and a virgin. The unmarried woman careth for the things of the Lord, that 
she may be holy both in body and in spirit: but she that is married careth for the things of the world, how 
she may please her husband.” Now it is clear to all, without any doubt, that to care for the things of the 
Lord and to please God, is much better than to care for the things of the world and to please one’s wife. 


For who is there so foolish and blind. as not to perceive in this statement the higher praise which Paul 
accords to chastity? “And this,” he says, “I speak for your own profit, not that I may cast a snare upon you, 
but for that which is comely.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
VIRGINITY A GIFT OF GOD: THE PURPOSE OF VIRGINITY NOT RASHLY TO BE ADOPTED BY ANY ONE 


Consider besides how, in addition to the words already quoted, he commends the state of virginity as a 
gift of God. Wherefore he rejects those of the more incontinent, who, under the influence of vain-glory, 
would advance to this state, advising them to marry, lest in their time of manly strength, the flesh stirring 
up the desires and passions, they should be goaded on to defile the soul. For let us consider what he lays 
down: “But if any man think that he behaveth himself uncomely towards his virgin,” he says,” if she pass 
the flower of her age, and need so require, let him do what he will, he sinneth not: let him marry;” 
properly here preferring marriage to “uncomeliness,” in the case of those who had chosen the state of 
virginity, but afterwards finding it intolerable and grievous, and in word boasting of their perseverance 
before men, out of shame, but indeed no longer having the power to persevere in the life of a eunuch. But 
for him who of his own free will and purpose decides to preserve his flesh in virgin purity, “having no 
necessity,” that is, passion calling forth his loins to intercourse, for there are, as it seems, differences in 
men’s bodies; such a one contending and struggling, and zealously abiding by his profession, and 
admirably fulfilling it, he exhorts to abide and to preserve it, according the highest prize to virginity. For 
he that is able, he says, and ambitious to preserve his flesh pure, does better; but he that is unable, and 
enters into marriage lawfully, and does not indulge in secret corruption, does well. And now enough has 
been said on these subjects. 


Let any one who will, take in his hand the Epistle to the Corinthians, and, examining all its passages one 
by one, then consider what we have said, comparing them together, as to whether there is not a perfect 
harmony and agreement between them. These things, according to my power, O Arete, I offer to thee as 
my contribution on the subject of chastity. 


Euboulios. Through many things, O Gregorion, she has scarcely come to the subject, having measured and 
crossed a mighty sea of words. 


Gregorion. So it seems; but come, I must mention the rest of what was said in order, going through it and 
repeating it, while I seem to have the sound of it dwelling in my ears, before it flies away and escapes; for 
the remembrance of things lately heard is easily effaced from the aged. 

Euboulios. Say on, then; for we have come to have the pleasure of hearing these discourses. 


Gregorion. And then after, as you observed, Thaleia had descended from her smooth and unbroken course 
to the earth, Theopatra, she said, followed her in order, and spoke as follows. 


Discourse IV 


Theopatra 


CHAPTER I 
THE NECESSITY OF PRAISING VIRTUE, FOR THOSE WHO HAVE THE POWER 


If the art of speaking, O virgins, always went by the same ways, and passed along the same path, there 
would be no way to avoid wearying you for one who persisted in the arguments which had already been 
urged. But since there are of arguments myriads of currents and ways, God inspiring us “at sundry times 
and in divers manners,” who can have the choice of holding back or of being afraid? For he would not be 
free from blame to whom the gift has been given, if he failed to adorn that which is honourable with words 
of praise. Come then, we also, according to our gifts, will sing the brightest and most glorious star of 
Christ, which is chastity. For this way of the Spirit is very wide and large. Beginning, therefore, at the 
point from which we may say those things which are suitable and fitting to the subject before us, let us 
from thence consider it. 


CHAPTER II 


THE PROTECTION OF CHASTITY AND VIRGINITY DIVINELY GIVEN TO MEN, THAT THEY MAY EMERGE FROM THE 
MIRE OF VICES 


Now I at least seem to perceive that nothing has been such a means of restoring men to paradise, and of 
the change to incorruption, and of reconciliation to God, and such a means of salvation to men, by guiding 
us to life, as chastity. And I will now endeavour to show why I think so concerning these things, that 
having heard distinctly the power of the grace already spoken of, you may know of how great blessings it 
has become the giver to us. Anciently, then, after the fall of man, when he was cast out by reason of his 
transgression, the stream of corruption poured forth abundantly, and running along in violent currents, 
not only fiercely swept along whatever touched it from without, but also rushing within it, overwhelmed 
the souls of men. And they, continuously exposed to this, were carried along dumb and stupid, neglecting 
to pilot their vessels, from having nothing firm to lay hold of. For the senses of the soul, as those have said 
who are learned in these things, when, being overcome by the excitements to passion which fall upon 
them from without, they receive the sudden bursts of the waves of folly which rush into them, being 
darkened turn aside from the divine course its whole vessel, which is by nature easily guided. Wherefore 
God, pitying us who were in such a condition, and were able neither to stand nor to rise, sent down from 
heaven the best and most glorious help, virginity, that by it we might tie our bodies fast, like ships, and 
have a calm, coming to an anchorage without damage, as also the Holy Spirit witnesses. For this is said in 
the hundred and thirty-sixth psalm, where the souls send joyfully up to God a hymn of thanksgiving, as 
many as have been taken hold of and raised up to walk with Christ in heaven, that they might not be 
overwhelmed by the streams of the world and the flesh. Whence, also, they say that Pharaoh was a type of 
the devil in Egypt, since he mercilessly commanded the males to be cast into the river, but the females to 
be preserved alive. For the devil, ruling from Adam to Moses over this great Egypt, the world, took care to 
have the male and rational offspring of the soul carried away and destroyed by the streams of passions, 
but he longs for the carnal and irrational offspring to increase and multiply. 


CHAPTER III 


THAT PASSAGE OF DAVID EXPLAINED; WHAT THE HARPS HUNG UPON THE WILLOWS SIGNIFY; THE WILLOW A 
SYMBOL OF CHASTITY; THE WILLOWS WATERED BY STREAMS 


But not to pass away from our subject, come, let us take in our hands and examine this psalm, which the 
pure and stainless souls sing to God, saying: “By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down; yea, we wept, 
when we remembered Zion. We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof,” clearly giving 
the name of harps to their bodies which they hung upon the branches of chastity, fastening them to the 
wood that they might not be snatched away and dragged along again by the stream of incontinence. For 
Babylon, which is interpreted “disturbance” or “confusion,” signifies this life around which the water 
flows, while we sit in the midst of which the water flows round us, as long as we are in the world, the 
rivers of evil always beating upon us. Wherefore, also, we are always fearful, and we groan and cry with 
weeping to God, that our harps may not be snatched off by the waves of pleasure, and slip down from the 
tree of chastity. For everywhere the divine writings take the willow as the type of chastity, because, when 
its flower is steeped in water, if it be drunk, it extinguishes whatever kindles sensual desires and passions 
within us, until it entirely renders barren, and makes every inclination to the begetting of children without 


effect, as also Homer indicated, for this reason calling the willows destructive of fruit. And in Isaiah the 
righteous are said to “spring up as willows by the water courses.” Surely, then, the shoot of virginity is 
raised to a great and glorious height, when the righteous, and he to whom it is given to preserve it and to 
cultivate it, bedewing it with wisdom, is watered by the gentlest streams of Christ. For as it is the nature 
of this tree to bud and grow through water, so it is the nature of virginity to blossom and grow to maturity 
when enriched by words, so that one can hang his body upon it. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE AUTHOR GOES ON WITH THE INTERPRETATION OF THE SAME PASSAGE 


If, then, the rivers of Babylon are the streams of voluptuousness, as wise men say, which confuse and 
disturb the soul, then the willows must be chastity, to which we may suspend and draw up the organs of 
lust which overbalance and weigh down the mind, so that they may not be borne down by the torrents of 
incontinence, and be drawn like worms to impurity and corruption. For God has bestowed upon us 
virginity as a most useful and a serviceable help towards incorruption, sending it as an ally to those who 
are contending for and longing after Zion, as the psalm shows, which is resplendent charity and the 
commandment respecting it, for Zion is interpreted “The commandment of the watchtower.” Now, let us 
here enumerate the points which follow. For why do the souls declare that they were asked by those who 
led them captive to sing the Lord’s song in a strange land? Surely because the Gospel teaches a holy and 
secret song, which sinners and adulterers sing to the Evil One. For they insult the commandments, 
accomplishing the will of the spirits of evil, and cast holy things to dogs, and pearls before swine, in the 
same manner as those of whom the prophet says with indignation, “They read the law without;” for the 
Jews were not to read the law going forth out of the gates of Jerusalem or out of their houses; and for this 
reason the prophet blames them strongly, and cries that they were liable to condemnation, because, while 
they were transgressing the commandments, and acting impiously towards God, they were pretentiously 
reading the law, as if, forsooth, they were piously observing its precepts; but they did not receive it in 
their souls, holding it firmly with faith, but rejected it, denying it by their works. And hence they sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land, explaining the law by distorting and degrading it, expecting a sensual 
kingdom, and setting their hopes on this alien world, which the Word says will pass away, where those 
who carry them captive entice them with pleasures, lying in wait to deceive them. 


CHAPTER V 


THE GIFTS OF VIRGINS, ADORNED WITH WHICH THEY ARE PRESENTED TO ONE HUSBAND, CHRIST 


Now, those who sing the Gospel to senseless people seem to sing the Lord’s song in a strange land, of 
which Christ is not the husbandman; but those who have put on and shone in the most pure and bright, 
and unmingled and pious and becoming, ornament of virginity, and are found barren and unproductive of 
unsettled and grievous passions, do not sing the song in a strange land; because they are not borne 
thither by their hopes, nor do they stick fast in the lusts of their mortal bodies, nor do they take a low view 
of the meaning of the commandments, but well and nobly, with a lofty disposition, they have regard to the 
promises which are above, thirsting for heaven as a congenial abode, whence God, approving their 
dispositions, promises with an oath to give them choice honours, appointing and establishing them “above 
His chief joy;” for He says thus: “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. If I do 
not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief 
joy;” meaning by Jerusalem, as I said, these very undefiled and incorrupt souls, which, having with self- 
denial drawn in the pure draught of virginity with unpolluted lips, are “espoused to one husband,” to be 
presented “as a chaste virgin to Christ” in heaven, “having gotten the victory, striving for undefiled 
rewards.” Hence also the prophet Isaiah proclaims, saying, “Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” Now these promises, it is evident to every one, will be fulfilled after 
the resurrection. For the Holy Spirit does not speak of that well-known town in Judea; but truly of that 
heavenly city, the blessed Jerusalem, which He declares to be the assembly of the souls which God plainly 
promises to place first, “above His chief joy,” in the new dispensation, settling those who are clothed in 
the most white robe of virginity in the pure dwelling of unapproachable light; because they had it not in 
mind to put off their wedding garment—that is, to relax their minds by wandering thoughts. 


CHAPTER VI 


VIRGINITY TO BE CULTIVATED AND COMMENDED IN EVERY PLACE AND TIME 


Further, the expression in Jeremiah, “That a maid should not forget her ornaments, nor a bride her attire,” 
shows that she should not give up or loosen the band of chastity through wiles and distractions. For by the 
heart are properly denoted our heart and mind. Now the breastband, the girdle which gathers together 
and keeps firm the purpose of the soul to chastity, is love to God, which our Captain and Shepherd, Jesus, 
who is also our Ruler and Bridegroom, O illustrious virgins, commands both you and me to hold fast 
unbroken and sealed up even to the end; for one will not easily find anything else a greater help to men 
than this possession, pleasing and grateful to God. Therefore, I say, that we should all exercise and honour 
chastity, and always cultivate and commend it. 


Let these first-fruits of my discourse suffice for thee, O Arete, in proof of my education and my zeal. “And I 
receive the gift,” she said that Arete replied, “and bid Thallousa speak after thee; for I must have a 
discourse from each one of you.” And she said that Thallousa, pausing a little, as though considering 
somewhat with herself, thus spoke. 


Discourse V 


Thallousa 


CHAPTER I 
THE OFFERING OF CHASTITY A GREAT GIFT 


I pray you, Arete, that you will give your assistance now too, that I may seem to speak something worthy 
in the first place of yourself, and then of those who are present. For I am persuaded, having thoroughly 
learnt it from the sacred writings, that the greatest and most glorious offering and gift, to which there is 
nothing comparable, which men can offer to God, is the life of virginity. For although many accomplished 
many admirable things, according to their vows, in the law, they alone were said to fulfil a great vow who 
were willing to offer themselves of their free-will. For the passage runs thus: “And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them, when either man or woman shall 
separate themselves .. . unto the Lord.” One vows to offer gold and silver vessels for the sanctuary when 
he comes, another to offer the tithe of his fruits, another of his property, another the best of his flocks, 
another consecrates his being; and no one is able to vow a great vow to the Lord, but he who has offered 
himself entirely to God. 


CHAPTER II 


ABRAHAM'S SACRIFICE OF A HEIFER THREE YEARS OLD, OF A GOAT, AND OF A RAM ALSO THREE YEARS OLD: ITS 
MEANING; EVERY AGE TO BE CONSECRATED TO GOD; THE THREEFOLD WATCH AND OUR AGE 


I must endeavour, O virgins, by a true exposition, to explain to you the mind of the Scripture according to 
its meaning. Now, he who watches over and restrains himself in part, and in part is distracted and 
wandering, is not wholly given up to God. Hence it is necessary that the perfect man offer up all, both the 
things of the soul and those of the flesh, so that he may be complete and not lacking. Therefore also God 
commands Abraham, “Take Me an heifer of three years old, and a she goat of three years old, and a ram 
of three years old, and a turtle dove, and a young pigeon;” which is admirably said; for remark, that 
concerning those things, He also gives this command, Bring them Me and keep them free from the yoke, 
even thy soul uninjured, like a heifer, and your flesh, and your reason; the last like a goat, since he 
traverses lofty and precipitous places, and the other like a ram, that he may in nowise skip away, and fall 
and slip off from the right way. For thus shalt thou be perfect and blameless, O Abraham, when thou hast 
offered to Me thy soul, and thy sense, and thy mind, which He mentioned under the symbol of the heifer, 
the goat, and the ram of three years old, as though they represented the pure knowledge of the Trinity. 


And perhaps He also symbolizes the beginning, the middle, and the end of our life and of our age, wishing 
as far as possible that men should spend their boyhood, their manhood, and their more advanced life 
purely, and offer them up to Him. Just as our Lord Jesus Christ commands in the Gospels, thus directing: 
“Let not your lights be extinguished, and let not your loins be loosed. Therefore also be ye like men who 
wait for their lord, when he will return from the wedding; that, when he cometh and knocketh, they may 
open unto him immediately. Blessed are ye, when he shall make you sit down, and shall come and serve 
you. And if he come in the second, or in the third watch, ye are blessed.” For consider, O virgins, when He 
mentions three watches of the night, and His three comings, He shadows forth in symbol our three 
periods of life, that of the boy, of the full-grown man, and of the old man; so that if He should come and 
remove us from the world while spending our first period, that is, while we are boys, He may receive us 
ready and pure, having nothing amiss; and the second and the third in like manner. For the evening watch 
is the time of the budding and youth of man, when the reason begins to be disturbed and to be clouded by 
the changes of life, his flesh gaining strength and urging him to lust. The second is the time when, 
afterwards advancing to a full-grown man, he begins to acquire stability, and to make a stand against the 
turbulence of passion and self-conceit. And the third, when most of the imaginations and desires fade 
away, the flesh now withering and declining to old age. 


CHAPTER III 


FAR BEST TO CULTIVATE VIRTUE FROM BOYHOOD 


Therefore, it is becoming that we should kindle the unquenchable light of faith in the heart, and gird our 
loins with purity, and watch and ever wait for the Lord so that, if He should will to come and take any of 
us away in the first period of life, or in the second, or in the third, and should find us most ready, and 
working what He appointed, He may make us to lie down in the bosom of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. 


Now Jeremiah says, “It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth;” and “that his soul should not 
depart from the Lord.” It is good, indeed, from boyhood, to submit the neck to the divine Hand, and not to 
shake off, even to old age, the Rider who guides with pure mind, when the Evil One is ever dragging down 
the mind to that which is worse. For who is there that does not receive through the eyes, through the 
ears, through the taste and smell and touch, pleasures and delights, so as to become impatient of the 
control of continence as a driver, who checks and vehemently restrains the horse from evil? Another who 
turns his thoughts to other things will think differently; but we say that he offers himself perfectly to God 
who strives to keep the flesh undefiled from childhood, practising virginity; for it speedily brings great 
and much-desired gifts of hopes to those who strive for it, drying up the corrupting lusts and passions of 
the soul. But come, let us explain how we give ourselves up to the Lord. 


CHAPTER IV 


PERFECT CONSECRATION AND DEVOTION TO GOD: WHAT IT IS 


That which is laid down in the Book of Numbers, “greatly to vow a vow,” serves to show, as, with a little 
more explanation, I proceed to prove, that chastity is the great vow above all vows. For then am I plainly 
consecrated altogether to the Lord, when I not only strive to keep the flesh untouched by intercourse, but 
also unspotted by other kinds of unseemliness. For “the unmarried woman,” it is said, “careth for the 
things of the Lord, how she may please the Lord.;” not merely that she may bear away the glory in part of 
not being maimed in her virtue, but in both parts, according to the apostle, that she may be sanctified in 
body and spirit, offering up her members to the Lord. For let us say what it is to offer up oneself perfectly 
to the Lord. If, for instance, I open my mouth on some subjects, and close it upon others; thus, if I open it 
for the explanation of the Scriptures, for the praise of God, according to my power, in a true faith and with 
all due honour, and if I close it, putting a door and a watch upon it against foolish discourse, my mouth is 
kept pure, and is offered up to God. “My tongue is a pen,” an organ of wisdom; for the Word of the Spirit 
writes by it in clearest letters, from the depth and power of the Scriptures, even the Lord, the swift Writer 
of the ages, that He quickly and swiftly registers and fulfils the counsel of the Father, hearing the words, 
“quickly spoil, swiftly plunder.” To such a Scribe the words may be applied, “My tongue is a pen;” for a 
beautiful pen is sanctified and offered to Him, writing things more lovely than the poets and orators who 
confirm the doctrines of men. If, too, I accustom my eyes not to lust after the charms of the body, nor to 
take delight in unseemly sights, but to look up to the things which are above, then my eyes are kept pure, 
and are offered to the Lord. If I shut my ears against detraction and slanders, and open them to the word 
of God, having intercourse with wise men, then have I offered up my ears to the Lord. If I keep my hands 
from dishonourable dealing, from acts of covetousness and of licentiousness, then are my hands kept pure 
to God. If I withhold my steps from going in perverse ways, then have I offered up my feet, not going to 
the places of public resort and banquets, where wicked men are found, but into the right way, fulfilling 
something of the commands. What, then, remains to me, if I also keep the heart pure, offering up all its 
thoughts to God; if I think no evil, if anger and wrath gain no rule over me, if I meditate in the law of the 
Lord day and night? And this is to preserve a great chastity, and to vow a great vow. 


CHAPTER V 


THE VOW OF CHASTITY, AND ITS RITES IN THE LAW; VINES, CHRIST, AND THE DEVIL 


I will now endeavour to explain to you, O virgins, the rest of that which is prescribed; for this is attached 
to your duties, consisting of laws concerning virginity, which are useful as teaching how we should 
abstain, and how advance to virginity. For it is written thus: “And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them, When either man or woman shall separate 
themselves to vow a vow of a Nazarite, to separate themselves unto the Lord; he shall separate himself 
from wine and strong drink, and shall drink no vinegar of wine, or vinegar of strong drink, neither shall he 
drink any liquor of grapes, nor eat moist grapes, or dried, all the days of his separation.” And this means, 
that he who has devoted and offered himself to the Lord shall not take of the fruits of the plant of evil, 
because of its natural tendency to produce intoxication and distraction of mind. For we perceive from the 
Scriptures two kinds of vines which were separate from each other, and were unlike. For the one is 
productive of immortality and righteousness; but the other of madness and insanity. The sober and joy- 
producing vine, from whose instructions, as from branches, there joyfully hang down clusters of graces, 
distilling love, is our Lord Jesus, who says expressly to the apostles, “I am the true vine, ye are the 
branches; and my Father is the husbandman.” But the wild and death-bearing vine is the devil, who drops 
down fury and poison and wrath, as Moses relates, writing concerning him, “For their vine is of the vine of 
Sodom, and of the fields of Gomorrah: their grapes are grapes of gall, their clusters are bitter: their wine 
is the poison of dragons, and the cruel venom of asps.” The inhabitants of Sodom having gathered grapes 
from this, were goaded on to an unnatural and fruitless desire for males. Hence, also, in the time of Noah, 
men having given themselves up to drunkenness, sank down into unbelief, and, being overwhelmed by the 
deluge, were drowned. And Cain, too, having drawn from this, stained his fratricidal hands, and defiled 
the earth with the blood of his own family. Hence, too, the heathen, becoming intoxicated, sharpen their 
passions for murderous battles; for man is not so much excited, nor goes so far astray through wine, as 
from anger and wrath. A man does not become intoxicated and go astray through wine, in the same way 


as he does from sorrow, or from love, or from incontinence. And therefore it is ordered that a virgin shall 
not taste of this vine, so that she may be sober and watchful from the cares of life, and may kindle the 
shining torch of the light of righteousness for the Word. “Take heed to yourselves,” says the Lord, “lest at 
any time your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and cares of this life, and so that 
day come upon you unawares, as a snare.” 


CHAPTER VI 


SIKERA, A MANUFACTURED AND SPURIOUS WINE, YET INTOXICATING; THINGS WHICH ARE AKIN TO SINS ARE TO 
BE AVOIDED BY A VIRGIN; THE ALTAR OF INCENSE (A SYMBOL OF) VIRGINS 


Moreover, it is not only forbidden to virgins in any way to touch those things which are made from that 
vine, but even such things as resemble them and are akin to them. For Sikera, which is manufactured, is 
called a spurious kind of wine, whether made of palms or of other fruit-trees. For in the same way that 
draughts of wine overthrow man’s reason, so do these exceedingly; and to speak the plain truth, the wise 
are accustomed to call by the name of Sikera all that produces drunkenness and distraction of mind, 
besides wine. In order, therefore, that the virgin may not, when guarding against those sins which are in 
their own nature evil, be defiled by those which are like them and akin to them, conquering the one and 
being conquered by the other, that is, decorating herself with textures of different cloths, or with stones 
and gold, and other decorations of the body, things which intoxicate the soul; on this account it is ordered 
that she do not give herself up to womanish weaknesses and laughter, exciting herself to wiles and foolish 
talking, which whirl the mind around and confuse it; as it is indicated in another place, “Ye shall not eat 
the hyaena and animals like it; nor the weasel and creatures of that kind.” For this is the straight and 
direct way to heaven, not merely not to avoid any stumbling-block which would trip up and destroy men 
who are agitated by a desire for luxuries and pleasures, but also from such things as resemble them. 


Moreover, it has been handed down that the unbloody altar of God signifies the assembly of the chaste; 
thus virginity appears to be something great and glorious. Therefore it ought to be preserved undefiled 
and altogether pure, having no participation in the impurities of the flesh; but it should be set up before 
the presence of the testimony, gilded with wisdom, for the Holy of holies, sending forth a sweet savour of 
love to the Lord; for He says, “Thou shalt make an altar to burn incense upon: of shittim-wood shalt thou 
make it. And thou shalt make the staves of shittim-wood, and overlay them with gold. And thou shalt put it 
before the veil that is by the ark of the testimony, before the mercy-seat that is over the testimony, where I 
will meet with thee. And Aaron shall burn thereon sweet incense every morning: when he dresseth the 
lamps, he shall burn incense upon it. And when Aaron lighteth the lamps at even, he shall burn incense 
upon it; a perpetual incense before the Lord throughout your generations. Ye shall offer no strange 
incense thereon, nor burnt-sacrifices nor meat-offering; neither shall ye pour drink-offering thereon.” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CHURCH INTERMEDIATE BETWEEN THE SHADOWS OF THE LAW AND THE REALITIES OF HEAVEN 


If the law, according to the apostle, is spiritual, containing the images “of future good things,” come then, 
let us strip off the veil of the letter which is spread over it, and consider its naked and true meaning. The 
Hebrews were commanded to ornament the Tabernacle as a type of the Church, that they might be able, 
by means of sensible things, to announce beforehand the image of divine things. For the pattern which 
was shown to Moses in the mount, to which he was to have regard in fashioning the Tabernacle, was a 
kind of accurate representation of the heavenly dwelling, which we now perceive more clearly than 
through types, yet more darkly than if we saw the reality. For not yet, in our present condition, has the 
truth come unmingled to men, who are here unable to bear the sight of pure immortality, just as we 
cannot bear to look upon the rays of the sun. And the Jews declared that the shadow of the image (of the 
heavenly things which was afforded to them), was the third from the reality; but we clearly behold the 
image of the heavenly order; for the truth will be accurately made manifest after the resurrection, when 
we Shall see the heavenly tabernacle (the city in heaven “whose builder and maker is God” ) “face to 
face,” and not “darkly” and “in part.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE DOUBLE ALTAR, WIDOWS AND VIRGINS; GOLD THE SYMBOL OF VIRGINITY 


Now the Jews prophesied our state, but we foretell the heavenly; since the Tabernacle was a symbol of the 
Church, and the Church of heaven. Therefore, these things being so, and the Tabernacle being taken for a 
type of the Church, as I said, it is fitting that the altars should signify some of the things in the Church. 
And we have already compared the brazen altar to the company and circuit of widows; for they are a 
living altar of God, to which they bring calves and tithes, and free-will offerings, as a sacrifice to the Lord; 
but the golden altar within the Holy of holies, before the presence of the testimony, on which it is 
forbidden to offer sacrifice and libation, has reference to those in a state of virginity, as those who have 
their bodies preserved pure, like unalloyed gold, from carnal intercourse. Now gold is commended for two 
reasons: the first, that it does not rust, and the second, that in its colour it seems in a measure to 


resemble the rays of the sun; and thus it is suitably a symbol of virginity, which does not admit any stain 
or spot, but ever shines forth with the light of the Word. Therefore, also, it stands nearer to God within the 
Holy of holies, and before the veil, with undefiled hands, like incense, offering up prayers to the Lord, 
acceptable as a sweet savour; as also John indicated, saying that the incense in the vials of the four-and- 
twenty elders were the prayers of the saints. This, then, I offer to thee, O Arete, on the spur of the 
moment, according to my ability, on the subject of chastity. 


And when Thallousa had said this, Theopatra said that Arete touched Agathe with her sceptre, and that 
she, perceiving it, immediately arose and answered. 


Discourse VI 


Agathe 


CHAPTER I 


THE EXCELLENCE OF THE ABIDING GLORY OF VIRGINITY; THE SOUL MADE IN THE IMAGE OF THE IMAGE OF 
GOD, THAT IS OF HIS SON; THE DEVIL A SUITOR FOR THE SOUL 


With great confidence of being able to persuade, and to carry on this admirable discourse, O Arete, if thou 
go with me, will I also endeavour, according to my ability, to contribute something to the discussion of the 
subject before us; something commensurate to my own power, and not to be compared with that which 
has already been spoken. For I should be unable to put forth in philosophizing anything that could 
compete with those things which have already been so variously and brilliantly worked out. For I shall 
seem to bear away the reproach of silliness, if I make an effort to match myself with my superiors in 
wisdom. If, however, you will bear even with those who speak as they can, I will endeavour to speak, not 
lacking at least in good will. And here let me begin. 


We have all come into this world, O virgins, endowed with singular beauty, which has a relationship and 
affinity to divine wisdom. For the souls of men do then most accurately resemble Him who begat and 
formed them, when, reflecting the unsullied representation of His likeness, and the features of that 
countenance, to which God looking formed them to have an immortal and indestructible shape, they 
remain such. For the unbegotten and incorporeal beauty, which neither begins nor is corruptible, but is 
unchangeable, and grows not old and has need of nothing, He resting in Himself, and in the very light 
which is in unspeakable and inapproachable places, embracing all things in the circumference of His 
power, creating and arranging, made the soul after the image of His image. Therefore, also, it is 
reasonable and immortal. For being made after the image of the Only-begotten, as I said, it has an 
unsurpassable beauty, and therefore evil spirits love it, and plot and strive to defile its godlike and lovely 
image, as the prophet Jeremiah shows, reproaching Jerusalem, “Thou hadst a whore’s forehead, thou 
refusedst to be ashamed;” speaking of her who prostituted herself to the powers which came against her 
to pollute her. For her lovers are the devil and his angels, who plan to defile and pollute our reasonable 
and clear-sighted beauty of mind by intercourse with themselves, and desire to cohabit with every soul 
which is betrothed to the Lord. 


CHAPTER II 
THE PARABLE OF THE TEN VIRGINS 


If, then, any one will keep this beauty inviolate and unharmed, and such as He who constructed it formed 
and fashioned it, imitating the eternal and intelligible nature of which man is the representation and 
likeness, and will become like a glorious and holy image, he will be transferred thence to heaven, the city 
of the blessed, and will dwell there as in a sanctuary. Now our beauty is then best preserved undefiled and 
perfect when, protected by virginity, it is not darkened by the heat of corruption from without; but, 
remaining in itself, it is adorned with righteousness, being brought as a bride to the Son of God; as He 
also Himself suggests, exhorting that the light of chastity should be kindled in their flesh, as in lamps; 
since the number of the ten virgins s signifies the souls that have believed in Jesus Christ, symbolizing by 
the ten the only right way to heaven. Now five of them were prudent and wise; and five were foolish and 
unwise, for they had not the forethought to fill their vessels with oil, remaining destitute of righteousness. 
Now by these He signifies those who strive to come to the boundaries of virginity, and who strain every 
nerve to fulfil this love, acting virtuously and temperately, and who profess and boast that this is their aim; 
but who, making light of it, and being subdued by the changes of the world, come rather to be sketches of 
the shadowy image of virtue, than workers who represent the living truth itself. 


CHAPTER III 


THE SAME ENDEAVOUR AND EFFORT AFTER VIRGINITY, WITH A DIFFERENT RESULT 


Now when it is said that “the kingdom of heaven is likened unto ten virgins, which took their lamps and 
went forth to meet the bridegroom,” this means that the same way towards the goal had been entered 
upon, as is shown by the mark X. By profession they had equally proposed the same end, and therefore 
they are called ten, since, as I have said, they chose the same profession; but they did not, for all that, go 
forth in the same way to meet the bridegroom. For some provided abundant future nourishment for their 
lamps which were fed with oil, but others were careless, thinking only of the present. And, therefore, they 


are divided into two equal numbers of five, inasmuch as the one class preserved the five senses, which 
most people consider the gates of wisdom, pure and undefiled by sins; but the others, on the contrary, 
corrupted them by multitudes of sins, defiling themselves with evil. For having restrained them, and kept 
them free from righteousness, they bore a more abundant crop of transgressions, in consequence of which 
it came to pass that they were forbidden, and shut out from the divine courts. For whether, on the one 
hand, we do right, or, on the other, do wrong through these senses, our habits of good and evil are 
confirmed. And as Thallousa said that there is a chastity of the eyes, and of the ears, and of the tongue, 
and so on of the other senses; so here she who keeps inviolate the faith of the five pathways of virtue— 
sight, taste, smell, touch, and hearing—is called by the name of the five virgins, because she has kept the 
five forms of the sense pure to Christ, as a lamp, causing the light of holiness to shine forth clearly from 
each of them. For the flesh is truly, as it were, our five-lighted lamp, which the soul will bear like a torch, 
when it stands before Christ the Bridegroom, on the day of the resurrection, showing her faith springing 
out clear and bright through all the senses, as He Himself taught, saying, “I am come to send fire on the 
earth; and what will I if it be already kindled?” meaning by the earth our bodies, in which He wished the 
swift-moving and fiery operation of His doctrine to be kindled. Now the oil represents wisdom and 
righteousness; for while the soul rains down unsparingly, and pours forth these things upon the body, the 
light of virtue is kindled unquenchably, making its good actions to shine before men, so that our Father 
which is in heaven may be glorified. 


CHAPTER IV 


WHAT THE OIL IN THE LAMPS MEANS 


Now they offered, in Leviticus, oil of this kind, “pure oil olive, beaten for the light, to cause the lamps to 
burn continually, without the veil . . . before the Lord.” But they were commanded to have a feeble light 
from the evening to the morning. For their light seemed to resemble the prophetic word, which gives 
encouragement to temperance, being nourished by the acts and the faith of the people. But the temple (in 
which the light was kept burning) refers to “the lot of their inheritance,” inasmuch as a light can shine in 
only one house. Therefore it was necessary that it should be lighted before day. For he says, “they shall 
burn it until the morning,” that is, until the coming of Christ. But the Sun of chastity and of righteousness 
having arisen, there is no need of other light. 


So long, then, as this people treasured up nourishment for the light, supplying oil by their works, the light 
of continence was not extinguished among them, but was ever shining and giving light in the “lot of their 
inheritance.” But when the oil failed, by their turning away from the faith to incontinence, the light was 
entirely extinguished, so that the virgins have again to kindle their lamps by light transmitted from one to 
another, bringing the light of incorruption to the world from above. Let us then supply now the oil of good 
works abundantly, and of prudence, being purged from all corruption which would weigh us down; lest, 
while the Bridegroom tarries, our lamps may also in like manner be extinguished. For the delay is the 
interval which precedes the appearing of Christ. Now the slumbering and sleeping of the virgins signifies 
the departure from life; and the midnight is the kingdom of Antichrist, during which the destroying angel 
passes over the houses. But the cry which was made when it was said, “Behold the bridegroom cometh, go 
ye out to meet him,” is the voice which shall be heard from heaven, and the trumpet, when the saints, all 
their bodies being raised, shall be caught up, and shall go on the clouds to meet the Lord. 


For it is to be observed that the word of God says, that after the cry all the virgins arose, that is, that the 
dead shall be raised after the voice which comes from heaven, as also Paul intimates, that “the Lord 
Himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of 
God: and the dead in Christ shall rise first;” that is the tabernacles, for they died, being put off by their 
souls. “Then we which are alive shall be caught up together with them,” meaning our souls. For we truly 
who are alive are the souls which, with the bodies, having put them on again, shall go to meet Him in the 
clouds, bearing our lamps trimmed, not with anything alien and worldly, but like stars radiating the light 
of prudence and continence, full of ethereal splendour. 


CHAPTER V 


THE REWARD OF VIRGINITY 


These, O fair virgins, are the orgies of our mysteries; these the mystic rites of those who are initiated in 
virginity; these the “undefiled rewards” of the conflict of virginity. Iam betrothed to the Word, and receive 
as a reward the eternal crown of immortality and riches from the Father; and I triumph in eternity, 
crowned with the bright and unfading flowers of wisdom. I am one in the choir with Christ dispensing His 
rewards in heaven, around the unbeginning and never-ending King. I have become the torch-bearer of the 
unapproachable lights, and I join with their company in the new song of the archangels, showing forth the 
new grace of the Church; for the Word says that the company of virgins always follow the Lord, and have 
fellowship with Him wherever He is. And this is what John signifies in the commemoration of the hundred 
and forty-four thousand. 


Go then, ye virgin band of the new ages. Go, fill your vessels with righteousness, for the hour is coming 


when ye must rise and meet the bridegroom. Go, lightly leaving on one side the fascinations and the 
pleasures of life, which confuse and bewitch the soul; and thus shall ye attain the promises, “This I swear 
by Him who has shown me the way of life.” This crown, woven by the prophets, I have taken from the 
prophetic meadows, and offer to thee, O Arete. 


Agathe having thus admirably brought her discourse to an end, she said, and having been applauded for 
what she had uttered, Arete again commanded Procilla to speak. And she, rising and passing before the 
entrance, spoke thus. 


Discourse VII 


Procilla 


CHAPTER I 


WHAT THE TRUE AND SEEMLY MANNER OF PRAISING; THE FATHER GREATER THAN THE SON, NOT IN 
SUBSTANCE, BUT IN ORDER; VIRGINITY THE LILY; FAITHFUL SOULS AND VIRGINS, THE ONE BRIDE OF THE ONE 
CHRIST 


It is not lawful for me to delay, O Arete, after such discourses, seeing that I confide undoubtingly in the 
manifold wisdom of God, which gives richly and widely to whomsoever it wills. For sailors who have 
experience of the sea declare that the same wind blows on all who sail; and that different persons, 
managing their course differently, strive to reach different ports. Some have a fair wind; to others it blows 
across their course; and yet both easily accomplish their voyage. Now, in the same way, the 
“understanding Spirit, holy, one only,” gently breathing down from the treasures of the Father above, 
giving us all the clear fair wind of knowledge, will suffice to guide the course of our words without 
offence. And now it is time for me to speak. This, O virgins, is the one true and seemly mode of praising, 
when he who praises brings forward a witness better than all those who are praised. For thence one may 
learn with certainty that the commendation is given not from favour, nor of necessity, nor from repute, but 
in accordance with truth and an unflattering judgment. And so the prophets and apostles, who spoke more 
fully concerning the Son of God, and assigned to Him a divinity above other men, did not refer their 
praises of Him to the teaching of angels, but to Him upon whom all authority and power depend. For it 
was fitting that He who was greater than all things after the Father, should have the Father, who alone is 
greater than Himself, as His witness. And so I will not bring forward the praises of virginity from mere 
human report, but from Him who cares for us, and who has taken up the whole matter, showing that He is 
the husbandman of this grace, and a lover of its beauty, and a fitting witness. And this is quite clear, in the 
Song of Songs, to any one who is willing to see it, where Christ Himself, praising those who are firmly 
established in virginity, says, “As the lily among thorns, so is my love among the daughters;” comparing 
the grace of chastity to the lily, on account of its purity and fragrance, and sweetness and joyousness. For 
chastity is like a spring flower, always softly exhaling immortality from its white petals. Therefore He is 
not ashamed to confess that He loves the beauty of its prime, in the following words: “Thou hast ravished 
my heart, my sister, my spouse; thou hast ravished my heart with one of thine eyes, with one chain of thy 
neck. How fair is thy love, my sister, my spouse! how much better is thy love than wine! and the smell of 
thine ointments than all spices! Thy lips, O my spouse, drop as the honeycomb; honey and milk are under 
thy tongue; and the smell of thy garments is like the smell of Lebanon. A garden enclosed is my sister, my 
spouse; a spring shut up, a fountain sealed.” 


These praises does Christ proclaim to those who have come to the boundaries of virginity, describing them 
all under the one name of His spouse; for the spouse must be betrothed to the Bridegroom, and called by 
His name. And, moreover, she must be undefiled and unpolluted, as a garden sealed, in which all the 
odours of the fragrance of heaven are grown, that Christ alone may come and gather them, blooming with 
incorporeal seeds. For the Word loves none of the things of the flesh, because He is not of such a nature 
as to be contented with any of the things which are corruptible, as hands, or face, or feet; but He looks 
upon and delights in the beauty which is immaterial and spiritual, not touching the beauty of the body. 


CHAPTER II 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THAT PASSAGE OF THE CANTICLES 


Consider now, O virgins, that, in saying to the bride, “Thou hast ravished my heart, my sister, my spouse,” 
He shows the clear eye of the understanding, when the inner man has cleansed it and looks more clearly 
upon the truth. For it is clear to every one that there is a twofold power of sight, the one of the soul, and 
the other of the body. But the Word does not profess a love for that of the body, but only that of the 
understanding, saying, “Thou hast ravished my heart with one of thine eyes, with one chain of thy neck;” 
which means, By the most lovely sight of thy mind, thou hast urged my heart to love, radiating forth from 
within the glorious beauty of chastity. Now the chains of the neck are necklaces which are composed of 
various precious stones; and the souls which take care of the body, place around the outward neck of the 
flesh this visible ornament to deceive those who behold; but those who live chastely, on the other hand, 
adorn themselves within with ornaments truly composed of various precious stones, namely, of freedom, 
of magnanimity, of wisdom, and of love, caring little for those temporal decorations which, like leaves 
blossoming for an hour, dry up with the changes of the body. For there is seen in man a twofold beauty, of 
which the Lord accepts that which is within and is immortal, saying, “Thou hast ravished my heart with 


one chain of thy neck;” meaning to show that He had been drawn to love by the splendour of the inner 
man shining forth in its glory, even as the Psalmist also testifies, saying, “The King’s daughter is all 
glorious within.” 


CHAPTER III 


VIRGINS BEING MARTYRS FIRST AMONG THE COMPANIONS OF CHRIST 


Let no one suppose that all the remaining company of those who have believed are condemned, thinking 
that we who are virgins alone shall be led on to attain the promises, not understanding that there shall be 
tribes and families and orders, according to the analogy of the faith of each. And this Paul, too, sets forth, 
saying, “There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars: for 
one star differeth from another star in glory. So also is the resurrection of the dead.” And the Lord does 
not profess to give the same honours to all; but to some He promises that they shall be numbered in the 
kingdom of heaven, to others the inheritance of the earth, and to others to see the Father. And here, also, 
He announces that the order and holy choir of the virgins shall first enter in company with Him into the 
rest of the new dispensation, as into a bridal chamber. For they were martyrs, not as bearing the pains of 
the body for a little moment of time, but as enduring them through all their life, not shrinking from truly 
wrestling in an Olympian contest for the prize of chastity; but resisting the fierce torments of pleasures 
and fears and griefs, and the other evils of the iniquity of men, they first of all carry off the prize, taking 
their place in the higher rank of those who receive the promise. Undoubtedly these are the souls whom 
the Word calls alone His chosen spouse and His sister, but the rest concubines and virgins and daughters, 
speaking thus: “There are threescore queens and fourscore concubines, and virgins without number. My 
dove, my undefiled, is but one; she is the only one of her mother, she is the choice one of her that bare 
her: the daughters saw her and blessed her: yea, the queens and the concubines, and they praised her.” 
For there being plainly many daughters of the Church, one alone is the chosen and most precious in her 
eyes above all, namely, the order of virgins. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE PASSAGE EXPLAINED; THE QUEENS, THE HOLY SOULS BEFORE THE DELUGE; THE CONCUBINES, THE SOULS 
OF THE PROPHETS; THE DIVINE SEED FOR SPIRITUAL OFFSPRING IN THE BOOKS OF THE PROPHETS; THE 
NUPTIALS OF THE WORD IN THE PROPHETS AS THOUGH CLANDESTINE 


Now if any one should have a doubt about these things, inasmuch as the points are nowhere fully wrought 
out, and should still wish more fully to perceive their spiritual significance, namely, what the queens and 
the concubines and the virgins are, we will say that these may have been spoken concerning those who 
have been conspicuous for their righteousness from the beginning throughout the progress of time; as of 
those before the flood, and those after the flood, and so on of those after Christ. The Church, then, is the 
spouse. The queens are those royal souls before the deluge, who became well-pleasing to God, that is, 
those about Abel and Seth and Enoch. The concubines those after the flood, namely, those of the prophets, 
in whom, before the Church was betrothed to the Lord, being united to them after the manner of 
concubines, He sowed true words in an incorrupt and pure philosophy, so that, conceiving faith, they 
might bring forth to Him the Spirit of salvation. For such fruits do the souls bring forth with whom Christ 
has had intercourse, fruits which bear an ever-memorable renown. For if you will look at the books of 
Moses, or David, or Solomon, or Isaiah, or of the prophets who follow, O virgins, you will see what 
offspring they have left, for the saving of life, from their intercourse with the Son of God. Hence the Word 
has with deep perception called the souls of the prophets concubines, because He did not espouse them 
openly, as He did the Church, having killed for her the fatted calf. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SIXTY QUEENS: WHY SIXTY, AND WHY QUEENS; THE EXCELLENCE OF THE SAINTS OF THE FIRST AGE 


In addition to these matters, there is this also to be considered, so that nothing may escape us of things 
which are necessary, why He said that the queens were sixty, and the concubines eighty, and the virgins so 
numerous as not to be counted from their multitude, but the spouse one. And first let us speak of the sixty. 
I imagine that He named under the sixty queens, those who had pleased God from the first-made man in 
succession to Noah, for this reason, since these had no need of precepts and laws for their salvation, the 
creation of the world in six days being still recent. For they remembered that in six days God formed the 
creation, and those things which were made in paradise; and how man, receiving a command not to touch 
the tree of knowledge, ran aground, the author of evil having led him astray. Thence he gave the 
symbolical name of sixty queens to those souls who, from the creation of the world, in succession chose 
God as the object of their love, and were almost, so to speak, the offspring of the first age, and neighbours 
of the great six days’ work, from their having been born, as I said, immediately after the six days. For 
these had great honour, being associated with the angels, and often seeing God manifested visibly, and not 
in a dream. For consider what confidence Seth had towards God, and Abel, and Enos, and Enoch, and 
Methuselah, and Noah, the first lovers of righteousness, and the first of the first-born children who are 
written in heaven, being thought worthy of the kingdom, as a kind of first-fruits of the plants for salvation, 


coming out as early fruit to God. And so much may suffice concerning these. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE EIGHTY CONCUBINES, WHAT; THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE INCARNATION COMMUNICATED TO THE PROPHETS 


It still remains to speak concerning the concubines. To those who lived after the deluge the knowledge of 
God was henceforth more remote, and they needed other instruction to ward off the evil, and to be their 
helper, since idolatry was already creeping in. Therefore God, that the race of man might not be wholly 
destroyed, through forgetfulness of the things which were good, commanded His own Son to reveal to the 
prophets His own future appearance in the world by the flesh, in which the joy and knowledge of the 
spiritual eighth day shall be proclaimed, which would bring the remission of sins and the resurrection, 
and that thereby the passions and corruptions of men would be circumcised. And, therefore, He called by 
the name of the eighty virgins the list of the prophets from Abraham, on account of the dignity of 
circumcision, which embraces the number eight, in accordance with which also the law is framed; 
because they first, before the Church was espoused to the Word, received the divine seed, and foretold 
the circumcision of the spiritual eighth day. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE VIRGINS, THE RIGHTEOUS ANCIENTS; THE CHURCH, THE ONE ONLY SPOUSE, MORE EXCELLENT THAN THE 
OTHERS 


Now he calls by the name of virgins, who belong to a countless assembly, those who, being inferior to the 
better ones, have practised righteousness, and have striven against sin with youthful and noble energy. 
But of these, neither the queens, nor the concubines, nor the virgins, are compared to the Church. For she 
is reckoned the perfect and chosen one beyond all these, consisting and composed of all the apostles, the 
Bride who surpasses all in the beauty of youth and virginity. Therefore, also, she is blessed and praised by 
all, because she saw and heard freely what those desired to see, even for a little time, and saw not, and to 
hear, but heard not. For “blessed,” said our Lord to His disciples, “are your eyes, for they see; and your 
ears, for they hear. For verily I say unto you, That many prophets have desired to see those things which 
ye see, and have not seen them; and to hear those things which ye hear, and have not heard them.” For 
this reason, then, the prophets count them blessed, and admire them, because the Church was thought 
worthy to participate in those things which they did not attain to hear or see. For “there are threescore 
queens, and fourscore concubines, and virgins without number. My dove, my undefiled, is but one.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE HUMAN NATURE OF CHRIST HIS ONE DOVE 


Can any one now say otherwise than that the Bride is the undefiled flesh of the Lord, for the sake of which 
He left the Father and came down here, and was joined to it, and, being incarnate, dwelt in it? Therefore 
He called it figuratively a dove, because that creature is tame and domestic, and readily adapts itself to 
man’s mode of life. For she alone, so to speak, was found spotless and undefiled, and excelling all in the 
glory and beauty of righteousness, so that none of those who had pleased God most perfectly could stand 
near to her in a comparison of virtue. And for this reason she was thought worthy to become a partaker of 
the kingdom of the Only-begotten, being betrothed and united to Him. And in the forty-fourth psalm, the 
queen who, chosen out of many, stands at the right hand of God, clothed in the golden ornament of virtue, 
whose beauty the King desired, is, as I said, the undefiled and blessed flesh, which the Word Himself 
carried into the heavens, and presented at the right hand of God, “wrought about with divers colours,” 
that is, in the pursuits of immortality, which he calls symbolically golden fringes. For since this garment is 
variegated and woven of various virtues, as chastity, prudence, faith, love, patience, and other good 
things, which, covering, as they do, the unseemliness of the flesh, adorn man with a golden ornament. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE VIRGINS IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE QUEEN AND SPOUSE 


Moreover, we must further consider what the Spirit delivers to us in the rest of the psalm, after the 
enthronization of the manhood assumed by the Word at the right hand of the Father. “The virgins,” He 
says, “that be her fellows shall bear her company, and shall be brought unto thee. With joy and gladness 
shall they be brought, and shall enter into the King’s palace.” Now, here the Spirit seems quite plainly to 
praise virginity, next, as we have explained, to the Bride of the Lord, who promises that the virgins shall 
approach second to the Almighty with joy and gladness, guarded and escorted by angels. For so lovely and 
desirable is in truth the glory of virginity, that, next to the Queen, whom the Lord exalts, and presents in 
sinless glory to the Father, the choir and order of virgins bear her company, assigned to a place second to 
that of the Bride. Let these efforts of mine to speak to thee, O Arete, concerning chastity, be engraven on 
a monument. 


And Procilla having thus spoken, Thekla said, It is my turn after her to continue the contest; and I rejoice, 
since I too have the favouring wisdom of words, perceiving that I am, like a harp, inwardly attuned, and 
prepared to speak with elegance and propriety. 


Arete. I most willingly hail thy readiness, O Thekla, in which I confide to give me fitting discourse, in 
accordance with thy powers; since thou wilt yield to none in universal philosophy and instruction, 
instructed by Paul in what is fitting to say of evangelical and divine doctrine. 


Discourse VIII 


Thekla 


CHAPTER I 


METHODIUS’ DERIVATION OF THE WORD VIRGINITY: WHOLLY DIVINE; VIRTUE, IN GREEK—ARETE, WHENCE SO 
CALLED 


Well, then, let us first say, beginning from the origin of the name, for what cause this supreme and blessed 
pursuit was called parthenia, what it aims at, what power it has, and afterwards, what fruits it gives forth. 
For almost all have been ignorant of this virtue as being superior to ten thousand other advantages of 
virtue which we cultivate for the purification and adornment of the soul. For virginity is divine by the 
change of one letter, as she alone makes him who has her, and is initiated by her incorruptible rites like 
unto God, than which it is impossible to find a greater good, removed, as it is, from pleasure and grief; 
and the wing of the soul sprinkled by it becomes stronger and lighter, accustomed daily to fly from human 
desires. 


For since the children of the wise have said that our life is a festival, and that we have come to exhibit in 
the theatre the drama of truth, that is, righteousness, the devil and the demons plotting and striving 
against us, it is necessary for us to look upwards and to take our flight aloft, and to flee from the 
blandishments of their tongues, and from their forms tinged with the outward appearance of temperance, 
more than from the Sirens of Homer. For many, bewitched by the pleasures of error, take their flight 
downwards, and are weighed down when they come into this life, their nerves being relaxed and 
unstrung, by means of which the power of the wings of temperance is strengthened, lightening the 
downward tendency of the corruption of the body. Whence, O Arete, whether thou hast thy name, 
signifying virtue, because thou art worthy of being chosen for thyself, or because thou raisest and liftest 
up to heaven, ever going in the purest minds, come, give me thy help in my discourse, which thou hast 
thyself appointed me to speak. 


CHAPTER II 


THE LOFTY MIND AND CONSTANCY OF THE SACRED VIRGINS; THE INTRODUCTION OF VIRGINS INTO THE 
BLESSED ABODES BEFORE OTHERS 


Those who take a downward flight, and fall into pleasures, do not desist from grief and labours until, 
through their passionate desires, they fulfil the want of their intemperance, and, being degraded and shut 
out from the sanctuary, they are removed from the scene of truth, and, instead of procreating children 
with modesty and temperance, they rave in the wild pleasures of unlawful amours. But those who, on light 
wing, ascend into the supramundane life, and see from afar what other men do not see, the very pastures 
of immortality, bearing in abundance flowers of inconceivable beauty, are ever turning themselves again 
to the spectacles there; and, for this reason, those things are thought small which are here considered 
noble—such as wealth, and glory, and birth, and marriage; and they think no more of those things. But yet 
if any of them should choose to give up their bodies to wild beasts or to fire, and be punished, they are 
ready to have no care for pains, for the desire of them or the fear of them; so that they seem, while in the 
world, not to be in the world, but to have already reached, in thought and in the tendency of their desires, 
the assembly of those who are in heaven. 


Now it is not right that the wing of virginity should, by its own nature, be weighed down upon the earth, 
but that it should soar upwards to heaven, to a pure atmosphere, and to the life which is akin to that of 
angels. Whence also they, first of all, after their call and departure hence, who have rightly and faithfully 
contended as virgins for Christ, bear away the prize of victory, being crowned by Him with the flowers of 
immortality. For, as soon as their souls have left the world, it is said that the angels meet them with much 
rejoicing, and conduct them to the very pastures already spoken of, to which also they were longing to 
come, contemplating them in imagination from afar, when, while they were yet dwelling in their bodies, 
they appeared to them divine. 


CHAPTER III 
THE LOT AND INHERITANCE OF VIRGINITY 


Furthermore, when they have come hither, they see wonderful and glorious and blessed things of beauty, 
and such as cannot be spoken to men. They see there righteousness itself and prudence, and love itself, 


and truth and temperance, and other flowers and plants of wisdom, equally splendid, of which we here 
behold only the shadows and apparitions, as in dreams, and think that they consist of the actions of men, 
because there is no clear image of them here, but only dim copies, which themselves we see often when 
making dark copies of them. For never has any one seen with his eyes the greatness or the form or the 
beauty of righteousness itself, or of understanding, or of peace; but there, in Him whose name is I AM, 
they are seen perfect and clear, as they are. For there is a tree of temperance itself, and of love, and of 
understanding, as there are plants of the fruits which grow here—as of grapes, the pomegranate, and of 
apples; and so, too, the fruits of those trees are gathered and eaten, and do not perish and wither, but 
those who gather them grow to immortality and a likeness to God. Just as he from whom all are 
descended, before the fall and the blinding of his eyes, being in paradise, enjoyed its fruits, God 
appointing man to dress and to keep the plants of wisdom. For it was entrusted to the first Adam to 
cultivate those fruits. Now Jeremiah saw that these things exist specially in a certain place, removed to a 
great distance from our world, where, compassionating those who have fallen from that good state, he 
says: “Learn where is wisdom, where is strength, where is understanding; that thou mayest know also 
where is length of days, and life, where is the light of the eyes, and peace. Who hath found out her place? 
or who hath come into her treasures?” The virgins having entered into the treasures of these things, 
gather the reasonable fruits of the virtues, sprinkled with manifold and well-ordered lights, which, like a 
fountain, God throws up over them, irradiating that state with unquenchable lights. And they sing 
harmoniously, giving glory to God. For a pure atmosphere is shed over them, and one which is not 
oppressed by the sun. 


CHAPTER IV 


EXHORTATION TO THE CULTIVATION OF VIRGINITY; A PASSAGE FROM THE APOCALYPSE IS PROPOSED TO BE 
EXAMINED 


Now, then, O Virgins, daughters of undefiled temperance, let us strive for a life of blessedness and the 
kingdom of heaven. And do ye unite with those before you in an earnest desire for the same glory of 
chastity, caring little for the things of this life. For immortality and chastity do not contribute a little to 
happiness, raising up the flesh aloft, and drying up its moisture and its clay-like weight, by a greater force 
of attraction. And let not the uncleanness which you hear creep in and weigh you down to the earth; nor 
let sorrow transform your joy, melting away your hopes in better things; but shake off incessantly the 
calamities which come upon you, not defiling your mind with lamentations. Let faith conquer wholly, and 
let its light drive away the visions of evil which crowd around the heart. For, as when the moon brightly 
shining fills the heaven with its light, and all the air becomes clear, but suddenly the clouds from the west, 
enviously rushing in, for a little while overshadow its light, but do not destroy it, since they are 
immediately driven away by a blast of the wind; so ye also, when causing the light of chastity to shine in 
the world, although pressed upon by afflictions and labours, do not grow weary and abandon your hopes. 
For the clouds which come from the Evil One are driven away by the Spirit, if ye, like your Mother, who 
gives birth to the male Virgin in heaven, fear nothing the serpent that lies in wait and plots against you; 
concerning whom I intend to discourse to you more plainly; for it is now time. 


John, in the course of the Apocalypse, says: “And there appeared a great wonder in heaven; a woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars: and she, 
being with child, cried, travailing in birth, and pained to be delivered. And there appeared another 
wonder in heaven; and behold a great red dragon, having seven heads and ten horns, and seven crowns 
upon his heads. And his tail drew the third part of the stars of heaven, and did cast them to the earth: and 
the dragon stood before the woman which was ready to be delivered, for to devour her child as soon as it 
was born. And she brought forth a man-child, who was to rule all nations with a rod of iron: and her child 
was caught up unto God, and to His throne. And the woman fled into the wilderness, where she hath a 
place prepared of God, that they should feed her there a thousand two hundred and threescore days.” So 
far we have given, in brief, the history of the woman and the dragon. But to search out and explain the 
solution of them is beyond my powers. Nevertheless, let me venture, trusting in Him who commanded to 
search the Scriptures. If, then, you agree with this, it will not be difficult to undertake it; for you will quite 
pardon me, if Iam unable sufficiently to explain the exact meaning of the Scripture. 


CHAPTER V 


THE WOMAN WHO BRINGS FORTH, TO WHOM THE DRAGON IS OPPOSED, THE CHURCH; HER ADORNMENT AND 
GRACE 


The woman who appeared in heaven clothed with the sun, and crowned with twelve stars, and having the 
moon for her footstool, and being with child, and travailing in birth, is certainly, according to the accurate 
interpretation, our mother, O virgins, being a power by herself distinct from her children; whom the 
prophets, according to the aspect of their subjects, have called sometimes Jerusalem, sometimes a Bride, 
sometimes Mount Zion, and sometimes the Temple and Tabernacle of God. For she is the power which is 
desired to give light in the prophet, the Spirit crying to her: “Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. For, behold, the darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness 
the people: but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and His glory shall be seen upon thee. And the Gentiles 


shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising. Lift up thine eyes round about, and see; 
all they gather themselves together, they come to thee: thy sons shall come from far, and thy daughters 
shall be nursed at thy side.” It is the Church whose children shall come to her with all speed after the 
resurrection, running to her from all quarters. She rejoices receiving the light which never goes down, 
and clothed with the brightness of the Word as with a robe. For with what other more precious or 
honourable ornament was it becoming that the queen should be adorned, to be led as a Bride to the Lord, 
when she had received a garment of light, and therefore was called by the Father? Come, then, let us go 
forward in our discourse, and look upon this marvelous woman as upon virgins prepared for a marriage, 
pure and undefiled, perfect and radiating a permanent beauty, wanting nothing of the brightness of light; 
and instead of a dress, clothed with light itself; and instead of precious stones, her head adorned with 
shining stars. For instead of the clothing which we have, she had light; and for gold and brilliant stones, 
she had stars; but stars not such as those which are set in the invisible heaven, but better and more 
resplendent, so that those may rather be considered as their images and likenesses. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE WORKS OF THE CHURCH, THE BRINGING FORTH OF CHILDREN IN BAPTISM; THE MOON IN BAPTISM, THE 
FULL MOON OF CHRIST’S PASSION 


Now the statement that she stands upon the moon, as I consider, denotes the faith of those who are 
cleansed from corruption in the laver of regeneration, because the light of the moon has more 
resemblance to tepid water, and all moist substance is dependent upon her. The Church, then, stands 
upon our faith and adoption, under the figure of the moon, until the fulness of the nations come in, 
labouring and bringing forth natural men as spiritual men; for which reason too she is a mother. For just 
as a woman receiving the unformed seed of a man, within a certain time brings forth a perfect man, in the 
same way, one should say, does the Church conceive those who flee to the Word, and, forming them 
according to the likeness and form of Christ, after a certain time produce them as citizens of that blessed 
state. Whence it is necessary that she should stand upon the laver, bringing forth those who are washed in 
it. And in this way the power which she has in connection with the laver is called the moon, because the 
regenerate shine being renewed with a new ray, that is, a new light. Whence, also, they are by a 
descriptive term called newly-enlightened; the moon ever showing forth anew to them the spiritual full 
moon, namely, the period and the memorial of the passion, until the glory and the perfect light of the 
great day arise. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE CHILD OF THE WOMAN IN THE APOCALYPSE NOT CHRIST, BUT THE FAITHFUL WHO ARE BORN IN THE 
LAVER 


If any one, for there is no difficulty in speaking distinctly, should be vexed, and reply to what we have said: 
“But how, O virgins, can this explanation seem to you to be according to the mind of Scripture, when the 
Apocalypse plainly defines that the Church brings forth a male, while you teach that her labour-pains have 
their fulfilment in those who are washed in the laver?” We will answer, But, O faultfinder, not even to you 
will it be possible to show that Christ Himself is the one who is born. For long before the Apocalypse, the 
mystery of the Incarnation of the Word was fulfilled. And John speaks concerning things present and 
things to come. But Christ, long ago conceived, was not caught up to the throne of God when He was 
brought forth, from fear of the serpent injuring Him. But for this was He begotten, and Himself came 
down from the throne of the Father, that He should remain and subdue the dragon who made an assault 
upon the flesh. So that you also must confess that the Church labours and gives birth to those who are 
baptized. As the spirit says somewhere in Isaiah: “Before she travailed, she brought forth; before her pain 
came, she was delivered of a man-child. Who hath heard such a thing? who hath seen such things? Shall 
the earth be made to bring forth in one day? or shall a nation be born at once? for as soon as Zion 
travailed, she brought forth her children.” From whom did he flee? Surely from the dragon, that the 
spiritual Zion might bear a masculine people, who should come back from the passions and weakness of 
women to the unity of the Lord, and grow strong in manly virtue. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE FAITHFUL IN BAPTISM MALES, CONFIGURED TO CHRIST; THE SAINTS THEMSELVES CHRISTS 


Let us then go over the ground again from the beginning, until we come in course to the end, explaining 
what we have said. Consider if the passage seems to you to be explained to your mind. For I think that the 
Church is here said to give birth to a male; since the enlightened receive the features, and the image, and 
the manliness of Christ, the likeness of the form of the Word being stamped upon them, and begotten in 
them by a true knowledge and faith, so that in each one Christ is spiritually born. And, therefore, the 
Church swells and travails in birth until Christ is formed in us, so that each of the saints, by partaking of 
Christ, has been born a Christ. According to which meaning it is said in a certain scripture, “Touch not 
mine anointed, and do my prophets no harm,” as though those who were baptized into Christ had been 
made Christs by communication of the Spirit, the Church contributing here their clearness and 


transformation into the image of the Word. And Paul confirms this, teaching it plainly, where he says: “For 
this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named, that He would grant you, according to the riches of His glory, to be strengthened with 
might by His Spirit in the inner man; that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” For it is necessary 
that the word of truth should be imprinted and stamped upon the souls of the regenerate. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE SON OF GOD, WHO EVER IS, IS TO-DAY BEGOTTEN IN THE MINDS AND SENSE OF THE FAITHFUL 


Now, in perfect agreement and correspondence with what has been said, seems to be this which was 
spoken by the Father from above to Christ when He came to be baptized in the water of the Jordan, “Thou 
art my son: this day have I begotten thee;” for it is to be remarked that He was declared to be His Son 
unconditionally, and without regard to time; for He says “Thou art,” and not “Thou hast become,” showing 
that He had neither recently attained to the relation of Son, nor again, having begun before, after this had 
an end, but having been previously begotten, that He was to be, and was the same. But the expression, 
“This day have I begotten thee,” signifies that He willed that He who existed before the ages in heaven 
should be begotten on the earth—that is, that He who was before unknown should be made known. Now, 
certainly, Christ has never yet been born in those men who have never perceived the manifold wisdom of 
God—that is, has never been known, has never been manifested, has never appeared to them. But if these 
also should perceive the mystery of grace, then in them too, when they were converted and believed, He 
would be born in knowledge and understanding. Therefore from hence the Church is fitly said to form and 
beget the male Word in those who are cleansed. So far I have spoken according to my ability concerning 
the travail of the Church; and here we must change to the subject of the dragon and the other matters. 
Let us endeavour, then, to explain it in some measure, not deterred by the greatness of the obscurity of 
the Scripture; and if anything difficult comes to be considered, I will again help you to cross it like a river. 


CHAPTER X 


THE DRAGON, THE DEVIL; THE STARS STRUCK FROM HEAVEN BY THE TAIL OF THE DRAGON, HERETICS; THE 
NUMBERS OF THE TRINITY, THAT IS, THE PERSONS NUMBERED; ERRORS CONCERNING THEM 


The dragon, which is great, and red, and cunning, and manifold, and seven-headed, and horned, and 
draws down the third part of the stars, and stands ready to devour the child of the woman who is 
travailing, is the devil, who lies in wait to destroy the Christ-accepted mind of the baptized, and the image 
and clear features of the Word which had been brought forth in them. But he misses and fails of his prey, 
the regenerate being caught up on high to the throne of God—that is, the mind of those who are 
renovated is lifted up around the divine seat and the basis of truth against which there is no stumbling, 
being taught to look upon and regard the things which are there, so that it may not be deceived by the 
dragon weighing them down. For it is not allowed to him to destroy those whose thoughts and looks are 
upwards. And the stars, which the dragon touched with the end of his tail, and drew them down to earth, 
are the bodies of heresies; for we must say that the stars, which are dark, obscure, and falling, are the 
assemblies of the heterodox; since they, too, wish to be acquainted with the heavenly ones, and to have 
believed in Christ, and to have the seat of their soul in heaven, and to come near to the stars as children 
of light. But they are dragged down, being shaken out by the folds of the dragon, because they did not 
remain within the triangular forms of godliness, falling away from it with respect to an orthodox service. 
Whence also they are called the third part of the stars, as having gone astray with regard to one of the 
three Persons of the Trinity. As when they say, like Sabellios, that the Almighty Person of the Father 
Himself suffered; or as when they say, like Artemas, that the Person of the Son was born and manifested 
only in appearance; or when they contend, like the Ebionites, that the prophets spoke of the Person of the 
Spirit, of their own motion. For of Marcion and Valentinus, and those about Elkesaios and others, it is 
better not even to make mention. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE WOMAN WITH THE MALE CHILD IN THE WILDERNESS THE CHURCH; THE WILDERNESS BELONGS TO 
VIRGINS AND SAINTS; THE PERFECTION OF NUMBERS AND MYSTERIES; THE EQUALITY AND PERFECTION OF 
THE NUMBER SIX; THE NUMBER SIX RELATED TO CHRIST; FROM THIS NUMBER, TOO, THE CREATION AND 
HARMONY OF THE WORLD COMPLETED 


Now she who brings forth, and has brought forth, the masculine Word in the hearts of the faithful, and 
who passed, undefiled and uninjured by the wrath of the beast, into the wilderness, is, as we have 
explained, our mother the Church. And the wilderness into which she comes, and is nourished for a 
thousand two hundred and sixty days, which is truly waste and unfruitful of evils, and barren of 
corruption, and difficult of access and of transit to the multitude; but fruitful and abounding in pasture, 
and blooming and easy of access to the holy, and full of wisdom, and productive of life, is this most lovely, 
and beautifully wooded and well-watered abode of Arete. Here the south wind awakes, and the north wind 
blows, and the spices flow out, and all things are filled with refreshing dews, and crowned with the 
unfading plants of immortal life; in which we now gather flowers, and weave with sacred fingers the 


purple and glorious crown of virginity for the queen. For the Bride of the Word is adorned with the fruits 
of virtue. And the thousand two hundred and sixty days that we are staying here, O virgins, is the accurate 
and perfect understanding concerning the Father, and the Son, and the Spirit, in which our mother 
increases, and rejoices, and exults throughout this time, until the restitution of the new dispensation, 
when, coming into the assembly in the heavens, she will no longer contemplate the I AM through the 
means of human knowledge, but will clearly behold entering in together with Christ. For a thousand, 
consisting of a hundred multiplied by ten, embraces a full and perfect number, and is a symbol of the 
Father Himself, who made the universe by Himself, and rules all things for Himself. Two hundred 
embraces two perfect numbers united together, and is the symbol of the Holy Spirit, since He is the 
Author of our knowledge of the Son and the Father. But sixty has the number six multiplied by ten, and is 
a symbol of Christ, because the number six proceeding from unity is composed of its proper parts, so that 
nothing in it is wanting or redundant, and is complete when resolved into its parts. Thus it is necessary 
that the number six, when it is divided into even parts by even parts, should again make up the same 
quantity from its separated segments. For, first, if divided equally, it makes three; then, if divided into 
three parts, it makes two; and again, if divided by six, it makes one, and is again collected into itself. For 
when divided into twice three, and three times two, and six times one, when the three and the two and the 
one are put together, they complete the six again. But everything is of necessity perfect which neither 
needs anything else in order to its completion, nor has anything over. Of the other numbers, some are 
more than perfect, as twelve. For the half of it is six, and the third four, and the fourth three, and the sixth 
two, and the twelfth one. The numbers into which it can be divided, when put together, exceed twelve, 
this number not having preserved itself equal to its parts, like the number six. And those which are 
imperfect, are numbers like eight. For the half of it is four, and the fourth two, and the eighth one. Now 
the numbers into which it is divided, when put together, make seven, and one is wanting to its completion, 
not being in all points harmonious with itself, like six, which has reference to the Son of God, who came 
from the fulness of the Godhead into a human life. For having emptied Himself, and taken upon Him the 
form of a slave, He was restored again to His former perfection and dignity. For He being humbled, and 
apparently degraded, was restored again from His humiliation and degradation to His former 
completeness and greatness, having never been diminished from His essential perfection. 


Moreover, it is evident that the creation of the world was accomplished in harmony with this number, God 
having made heaven and earth, and the things which are in them, in six days; the word of creative power 
containing the number six, in accordance with which the Trinity is the maker of bodies. For length, and 
breadth, and depth make up a body. And the number six is composed of triangles. On these subjects, 
however, there is not sufficient time at present to enlarge with accuracy, for fear of letting the main 
subject slip, in considering that which is secondary. 


CHAPTER XII 
VIRGINS ARE CALLED TO THE IMITATION OF THE CHURCH IN THE WILDERNESS OVERCOMING THE DRAGON 


The Church, then, coming hither into this wilderness, a place unproductive of evils, is nourished, flying on 
the heavenward wings of virginity, which the Word called the “wings of great eagle,” having conquered 
the serpent, and driven away from her full moon the wintry clouds. It is for the sake of these things, 
meanwhile, that all these discourses are held, teaching us, O fair virgins, to imitate according to our 
strength our mother, and not to be troubled by the pains and changes and afflictions of life, that you may 
enter in exulting with her into the bride-chamber, showing your lamps. Do not, therefore, lose courage on 
account of the schemes and slanders of the beast, but bravely prepare for the battle, armed with the 
helmet of salvation, and the breastplate, and the greaves. For you will bring upon him an immense 
consternation when you attack him with great advantage and courage; nor will he at all resist, seeing his 
adversaries set in array by One more powerful; but the many-headed and many-faced beast will 
immediately allow you to carry off the spoils of the seven contests:— 


“Lion in front, but dragon all behind, 

And in the midst a she-goat breathing forth 
Profuse the violence of flaming fire. 

Her slew Bellerophon in truth. And this 

Slew Christ the King; for many she destroyed, 
Nor could they bear the fetid foam which burst 
From out the fountain of her horrid jaws;” 


unless Christ had first weakened and overcome her, making her powerless and contemptible before us. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE SEVEN CROWNS OF THE BEAST TO BE TAKEN AWAY BY VICTORIOUS CHASTITY; THE TEN CROWNS OF THE 
DRAGON, THE VICES OPPOSED TO THE DECALOGUE; THE OPINION OF FATE THE GREATEST EVIL 


Therefore, taking to you a masculine and sober mind, oppose your armour to the swelling beast, and do 
not at all give way, nor be troubled because of his fury. For you will have immense glory if you overcome 
him, and take away the seven crowns which are upon him, on account of which we have to struggle and 
wrestle, according to our teacher Paul. For she who having first overcome the devil, and destroyed his 
seven heads, becomes possessed of the seven crowns of virtue, having gone through the seven great 
struggles of chastity. For incontinence and luxury is a head of the dragon; and whoever bruises this is 
wreathed with the crown of temperance. Cowardice and weakness is also a head; and he who treads upon 
this carries off the crown of martyrdom. Unbelief and folly, and other similar fruits of wickedness, is 
another head; and he who has overcome these and destroyed them carries off the honours connected with 
them, the power of the dragon being in many ways rooted up. Moreover, the ten horns and stings which 
he was said to have upon his heads are the ten opposites, O virgins, to the Decalogue, by which he was 
accustomed to gore and cast down the souls of many imagining and contriving things in opposition to the 
law, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” and to the other precepts which follow. Consider now the fiery 
and bitter horn of fornication, by which he casts down the incontinent; consider adultery, consider 
falsehood, covetousness, theft, and the other sister and related vices, which flourish by nature around his 
murderous heads, which if you root out with the aid of Christ, you will receive, as it were, divine heads, 
and will bloom with the crowns gained from the dragon. For it is our duty to prefer and to set forward the 
best things, who have received, above the earth-born, a commanding and voluntary mind, and one free 
from all necessity, so as to make choice like masters of the things which please us, not being in bondage to 
fate or fortune. And so no man would be master of himself and good, unless selecting the human example 
of Christ, and bringing himself to the likeness of Him, he should imitate Him in his manner of life. For of 
all evils the greatest which is implanted in many is that which refers the causes of sins to the motions of 
the stars, and says that our life is guided by the necessities of fate, as those say who study the stars, with 
much insolence. For they, trusting more in guessing than in prudence, that is, in something between truth 
and falsehood, go far astray from the sight of things as they are. Whence, if you permit me, O Arete, now 
that I have completed the discourse which you, my mistress, appointed to be spoken, I will endeavour, 
with your assistance and favour, to examine carefully the position of those who are offended, and deny 
that we speak the truth, when we say that man is possessed of free-will, and prove that 


“They perish self-destroyed, 
By their own fault,” 
choosing the pleasant in preference to the expedient. 


Arete. I do permit you and assist you; for your discourse will be perfectly adorned when you have added 
this to it. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE DOCTRINE OF MATHEMATICIANS NOT WHOLLY TO BE DESPISED, WHEN THEY ARE CONCERNED ABOUT THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE STARS; THE TWELVE SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC MYTHICAL NAMES 


Thekla. Resuming then, let us first lay bare, in speaking of those things according to our power, the 
imposture of those who boast as though they alone had comprehended from what forms the heaven is 
arranged, in accordance with the hypothesis of the Chaldeans and Egyptians. For they say that the 
circumference of the world is likened to the turnings of a well-rounded globe, the earth having a central 
point. For its outline being spherical, it is necessary, they say, since there are the same distances of the 
parts, that the earth should be the centre of the universe, around which, as being older, the heaven is 
whirling. For if a circumference is described from the central point, which seems to be a circle,—for it is 
impossible for a circle to be described without a point, and it is impossible for a circle to be without a 
point,—surely the earth consisted before all, they say, in a state of chaos and disorganization. Now 
certainly the wretched ones were overwhelmed in the chaos of error, “because that, when they knew God, 
they glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful; but became vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened;” and their wise men said that nothing earth-born was more honourable or 
more ancient than the Olympians. Whence they are not mere children who know Christ, like the Greeks, 
who, burying the truth in fairies and fictions, rather than in artistic words, ascribing human calamities to 
the heavens, are not ashamed to describe the circumference of the world by geometrical theorems and 
figures, and explain that the heaven is adorned with the images of birds and of animals that live in water 
and on dry land, and that the qualities of the stars were made from the calamities of the men of old, so 
that the movements of the planets, in their opinion, depended upon the same kind of bodies. And they say 
that the stars revolve around the nature of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, being drawn along by the 
passage of the circle of the Zodiac, so that through their intermingling they see the things which happen 
to many, according to their conjunctions and departures, their rising and setting. 


For the whole heaven being spherical, and having the earth for its central point, as they think, because all 
the straight lines from the circumference falling upon the earth are equal to one another, holds back from 
the circles which surround it, of which the meridian is the greatest; and the second, which divides it into 
two equal parts, is the horizon; and the third, which separates these, the equinoctial; and on each side of 
this the two tropics, the summer and the winter—the one on the north, and the other on the south. Beyond 
is that which is called the axis, around which are the greater and lesser Bears, and beyond them is the 
tropic. And the Bears, turning about themselves, and weighing upon the axis, which passes through the 
poles, produce the motion of the whole world, having their heads against each other’s loins, and being 
untouched by our horizon. 


Then they say that the Zodiac touches all the circles, making its movements diagonally, and that there are 
in it a number of signs, which are called the twelve signs of the Zodiac, beginning with the Ram, and 
going on to the Fishes, which, they say, were so determined from mythical causes; saying that it was the 
Ram that conveyed Helle, the daughter of Athamas, and her brother Phryxos into Scythia; and that the 
head of the Ox is in honour of Zeus, who, in the form of a Bull, carried over Europe into Crete; and they 
say the circle called the Galaxy, or milky way, which reaches from the Fishes to the Ram, was poured forth 
for Herakles from the breasts of Hera, by the commands of Zeus. And thus, according to them, there was 
no natal destiny before Europe or Phryxos, and the Dioscuroi, and the other signs of the Zodiac, which 
were placed among the constellations, from men and beasts. But our ancestors lived without destiny. Let 
us endeavour now to crush falsehood, like physicians, taking its edge off, and quenching it with the 
healing medicine of words, here considering the truth. 


CHAPTER XV 


ARGUMENTS FROM THE NOVELTY OF FATE AND GENERATION; THAT GOLDEN AGE, EARLY MEN; SOLID 
ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE MATHEMATICIANS 


If it were better, O wretched ones, that man should be subject to the star of his birth, than that he should 
not, why was not his generation and birth from the very time when the race of man began to be? And if it 
was, what is the need of those which had lately been placed among the stars, of the Lion, the Crab, the 
Twins, the Virgin, the Bull, the Balance, the Scorpion, the Ram, the Archer, the Fishes, the Goat, the 
Watercarrier, Perseus, Cassiopeia, Cepheus, Pegasus, Hydra, the Raven, the Cup, the Lyre, the Dragon, 
and others, from which you introduce, by your instructions, many to the knowledge of mathematics, or, 
rather, to a knowledge which is anathema? Well, then, either there was generation among those before, 
and the removal of these creatures above was absurd; or else there was not, and God changed human life 
into a better state and government than that of those who before that lived an inferior life. But the 
ancients were better than those of the present time; whence theirs was called the golden age. There was 
then no natal destiny. 


If the sun, driving through the circles and passing along the signs of the Zodiac in his annual periods, 
accomplishes the changes and turnings of the seasons, how did those who were born before the signs of 
the Zodiac were placed among the stars, and the heaven was adorned with them, continue to exist, when 
summer, autumn, winter, and spring, were not as yet separated from each other, by means of which the 
body is increased and strengthened? But they did exist, and were longer lived and stronger than those 
who live now, since God then disposed the seasons in the same manner. The heaven was not then 
diversified by such shapes. 


If the sun and the moon and the other stars were made for the division and protection of the members of 
the time, and for the adornment of the heaven, and the changes of the seasons, they are divine, and better 
than men; for these must needs pass a better life, and a blessed and peaceful one, and one which far 
exceeds our own life in righteousness and virtue, observing a motion which is well-ordered and happy. But 
if they are the causes of the calamities and mischief of mortals, and busy themselves in working the 
lasciviousness, and the changes and vicissitudes of life, then they are more miserable than men, looking 
upon the earth, and their weak and lawless actions, and doing nothing better than men, if at least our life 
depends upon their revolutions and movements. 


CHAPTER XVI 


SEVERAL OTHER THINGS TURNED AGAINST THE SAME MATHEMATICIANS 


If no action is performed without a previous desire, and there is no desire without a want, yet the Divine 
Being has no wants, and therefore has no conception of evil. And if the nature of the stars be nearer in 
order to that of God, being better than the virtue of the best men, then the stars also are neither 
productive of evil, nor in want. 


And besides, every one of those who are persuaded that the sun and moon and stars are divine, will allow 
that they are far removed from evil, and incapable of human actions which spring from the sense of 
pleasure and pain; for such abominable desires are unsuitable to heavenly beings. But if they are by 
nature exempt from these, and in no want of anything, how should they be the causes to men of those 


things which they do not will themselves, and from which they are exempt? 


Now those who decide that man is not possessed of free-will, and affirm that he is governed by the 
unavoidable necessities of fate, and her unwritten commands, are guilty of impiety towards God Himself, 
making Him out to be the cause and author of human evils. For if He harmoniously orders the whole 
circular motion of the stars, with a wisdom which man can neither express nor comprehend, directing the 
course of the universe; and the stars produce the qualities of virtue and vice in human life, dragging men 
to these things by the chains of necessity; then they declare God to be the Cause and Giver of evils. But 
God is the cause of injury to no one; therefore fate is not the cause of all things. 


Whoever has the least intelligence will confess that God is good, righteous, wise, true, helpful, not the 
cause of evils, free from passion, and everything of that kind. And if the righteous be better than the 
unrighteous, and unrighteousness be abominable to them, God, being righteous, rejoices in righteousness, 
and unrighteousness is hateful to Him, being opposed and hostile to righteousness. Therefore God is not 
the author of unrighteousness. 


If that which profits is altogether good, and temperance is profitable to one’s house and life and friends, 
then temperance is good. And if temperance be in its nature good, and licentiousness be opposed to 
temperance, and that which is opposed to good be evil, then licentiousness is evil. And if licentiousness be 
in its nature evil, and out of licentiousness come adulteries, thefts, quarrels, and murders, then a 
licentious life is in its nature evil. But the Divine Being is not by nature implicated in evils. Therefore our 
birth is not the cause of these things. 


If the temperate are better than the incontinent, and incontinence is abominable to them, and God 
rejoices in temperance, being free from the knowledge of passions, then incontinence is hateful also to 
God. Moreover, that the action which is in accordance with temperance, being a virtue, is better than that 
which is in accordance with incontinence, which is a vice, we may learn from kings and rulers, and 
commanders, and women, and children, and citizens, and masters, and servants, and pedagogues, and 
teachers; for each of these is useful to himself and to the public when he is temperate; but when he is 
licentious he is injurious to himself and to the public. And if there be any difference between a filthy man 
and a noble man, a licentious and a temperate; and if the character of the noble and the temperate be the 
better, and that of the opposite the worse; and if those of the better character be near to God and His 
friends, and those of the worse be far from Him and His enemies, those who believe in fate make no 
distinction between righteousness and unrighteousness, between filthiness and nobility, between 
licentiousness and temperance, which is a contradiction. For if good be opposed to evil, and 
unrighteousness be evil, and this be opposed to righteousness and righteousness be good, and good be 
hostile to evil, and evil be unlike to good, then righteousness is different from unrighteousness. And 
therefore God is not the cause of evils, nor does He rejoice in evils. Nor does reason commend them, 
being good. If, then, any are evil, they are evil in accordance with the wants and desires of their minds, 
and not by necessity. 


“They perish self-destroyed, 
By their own fault.” 


If destiny leads one on to kill a man, and to stain his hands with murder, and the law forbids this, 
punishing criminals, and by threats restrains the decrees of destiny, such as committing injustice, 
adultery, theft, poisoning, then the law is in opposition to destiny; for those things which destiny 
appointed the law prohibits, and those things which the law prohibits destiny compels men to do. Hence 
law is hostile to destiny. But if it be hostile, then lawgivers do not act in accordance with destiny; for by 
passing decrees in opposition to destiny they destroy destiny. Either, then, there is destiny and there was 
no need of laws; or there are laws and they are not in accordance with destiny. But it is impossible that 
anyone should be born or anything done apart from destiny; for they say it is not lawful for anyone even to 
move a finger apart from fate. And therefore it was in accordance with destiny that Minos and Dracon, 
and Lycurgus, and Solon, and Zaleukos were law-givers and appointed laws, prohibiting adulteries, 
murders, violence, rape, thefts, as things which neither existed nor took place in accordance with destiny. 
But if these things were in accordance with destiny, then the laws were not in accordance with destiny. 
For destiny itself would not be destroyed by itself, cancelling itself, and contending against itself; here 
appointing laws forbidding adultery and murders, and taking vengeance upon and punishing the wicked, 
and there producing murders and adulteries. But this is impossible: for nothing is alien and abhorrent to 
itself, and self-destructive, and at variance with itself. And, therefore, there is no destiny. 


If everything in the world falls out in accordance with destiny, and nothing without it, then the law must 
needs be produced by destiny. But the law destroys destiny, teaching that virtue should be learnt, and 
diligently performed; and that vice should be avoided, and that it is produced by want of discipline. 
Therefore there is no destiny. 


If destiny makes men to injure one another, and to be injured by one another, what need is there of laws? 
But if laws are made that they may check the sinful, God having a care for those who are injured, it were 
better that the evil should not act in accordance with Fate, than that they should be set right, after having 


acted. But God is good and wise, and does what is best. Therefore there is no fixed destiny. Either 
education and habit are the cause of sins, or the passions of the soul, and those desires which arise 
through the body. But whichever of these be the cause, God is not the cause. If it is better to be righteous 
than to be unrighteous, why is not man made so at once from his birth? But if afterwards he is tempered 
by instruction and laws, that he may become better, he is so tempered as possessing free-will, and not by 
nature evil. If the evil are evil in accordance with destiny, by the decrees of Providence, they are not 
blameworthy and deserving of the punishment which is inflicted by the laws, since they live according to 
their own nature, and are not capable of being changed. 


And, again, if the good, living according to their own proper nature, are praiseworthy, their natal destiny 
being the cause of their goodness; yet the wicked, living according to their own proper nature, are not 
blamable in the eye of a righteous judge. For, if we must speak plainly, he who lives according to the 
nature which belongs to him, in no way sins. For he did not make himself thus, but Fate; and he lives 
according to its motion, being urged on by unavoidable necessity. Then no one is bad. But some men are 
bad: and vice is blameworthy, and hostile to God, as reason has shown. But virtue is lovable and 
praiseworthy, God having appointed a law for the punishment of the wicked. Therefore there is no Fate. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE LUST OF THE FLESH AND SPIRIT: VICE AND VIRTUE 


But why do I draw out my discourse to such length, spending the time with arguments, having set forth 
the things which are most necessary for persuasion, and to gain approval for that which is expedient; and 
having made manifest to all, by a few words, the inconsistency of their trick, so that it is now possible 
even for a child to see and perceive their error; and that to do good or evil is in our own power, and not 
decided by the stars. For there are two motions in us, the lust of the flesh and that of the soul, differing 
from each other, whence they have received two names, that of virtue and that of vice. And we ought to 
obey the most noble and most useful leading of virtue, choosing the best in preference to the base. But 
enough on these points. I must come to the end of my discourse; for I fear, and am ashamed, after these 
discourses on chastity, that I should be obliged to introduce the opinions of men who study the heavens, or 
rather who study nonsense, who waste their life with mere conceits, passing it in nothing but fabulous 
figments. And now may these offerings of ours, composed from the words which are spoken by God, be 
acceptable to thee, O Arete, my mistress. 


Euboulios. How bravely and magnificently, O Gregorion, has Thekla debated! 


Gregorion. What, then, would you have said, if you had listened to herself, speaking fluently, and with easy 
expression, with much grace and pleasure? So that she was admired by every one who attended, her 
language blossoming with words, as she set forth intelligently, and in fact picturesquely, the subjects on 
which she spoke, her countenance suffused with the blush of modesty; for she is altogether brilliant in 
body and soul. 


Euboulios. Rightly do you say this, Gregorion, and none of these things is false; for I knew her wisdom 
also from other noble actions, and what sort of things she succeeded in speaking, giving proof of supreme 
love to Christ; and how glorious she often appeared in meeting the chief conflicts of the martyrs, 
procuring for herself a zeal equal to her courage, and a strength of body equal to the wisdom of her 
counsels. 


Gregorion. Most truly do you also speak. But let us not waste time; for we shall often be able to discuss 
these and other subjects. But I must now first relate to you the discourses of the other virgins which 
followed, as I promised; and chiefly those of Tusiane and Domnina; for these still remain. When, then, 
Thekla ceased speaking these things, Theopatra said that Arete directed Tusiane to speak; and that she, 
smiling, passed before her and said. 


Discourse IX 


Tusiane 


CHAPTER I 


CHASTITY THE CHIEF ORNAMENT OF THE TRUE TABERNACLE; SEVEN DAYS APPOINTED TO THE JEWS FOR 
CELEBRATING THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES: WHAT THEY SIGNIFY; THE SUM OF THIS SEPTENARY UNCERTAIN; 
NOT CLEAR TO ANY ONE WHEN THE CONSUMMATION OF THE WORLD WILL BE; EVEN NOW THE FABRIC OF THE 
WORLD COMPLETED 


O Arete, thou dearest boast to the lovers of virginity, I also implore thee to afford me thine aid, lest I 
should be wanting in words, the subject having been so largely and variously handled. Wherefore I ask to 
be excused exordium and introductions, lest, whilst I delay in embellishments suitable to them, I depart 
from the subject: so glorious, and honourable, and renowned a thing is virginity. 


God, when He appointed to the true Israelites the legal rite of the true feast of the tabernacles, directed, 
in Leviticus, how they should keep and do honour to the feast; above all things, saying that each one 
should adorn his tabernacle with chastity. I will add the words themselves of Scripture, from which, 
without any doubt, it will be shown how agreeable to God, and acceptable to Him, is this ordinance of 
virginity: “In the fifteenth day of the seventh month, when ye have gathered in the fruit of the land, ye 
shall keep a feast unto the Lord seven days: on the first day shall be a Sabbath, and on the eighth day 
shall be a Sabbath. And ye shall take you on the first day the boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm- 
trees, and the boughs of thick trees, and willows of the brook; and ye shall rejoice before the Lord your 
God seven days. And ye shall keep it a feast unto the Lord seven days in the year. It shall be a statute for 
ever in your generations; ye shall celebrate it in the seventh month. Ye shall dwell in booths seven days; 
all that are Israelites born shall dwell in booths; that your generations may know that I made the children 
of Israel to dwell in booths, when I brought them out of Egypt: Iam the Lord your God.” 


Here the Jews, fluttering about the bare letter of Scripture, like drones about the leaves of herbs, but not 
about flowers and fruits as the bee, fully believe that these words and ordinances were spoken concerning 
such a tabernacle as they erect; as if God delighted in those trivial adornments which they, preparing, 
fabricate from trees, not perceiving the wealth of good things to come; whereas these things, being like 
air and phantom shadows, foretell the resurrection and the putting up of our tabernacle that had fallen 
upon the earth, which at length, in the seventh thousand of years, resuming again immortal, we shall 
celebrate the great feast of true tabernacles in the new and indissoluble creation, the fruits of the earth 
having been gathered in, and men no longer begetting and begotten, but God resting from the works of 
creation. 


For since in six days God made the heaven and the earth, and finished the whole world, and rested on the 
seventh day from all His works which He had made, and blessed the seventh day and sanctified it, so bya 
figure in the seventh month, when the fruits of the earth have been gathered in, we are commanded to 
keep the feast to the Lord, which signifies that, when this world shall be terminated at the seventh 
thousand years, when God shall have completed the world, He shall rejoice in us. For now to this time all 
things are created by His all-sufficient will and inconceivable power; the earth still yielding its fruits, and 
the waters being gathered together in their receptacles; and the light still severed from darkness, and the 
allotted number of men not yet being complete; and the sun arising to rule the day, and the moon the 
night; and four-footed creatures, and beasts, and creeping things arising from the earth, and winged 
creatures, and creatures that swim, from the water. Then, when the appointed times shall have been 
accomplished, and God shall have ceased to form this creation, in the seventh month, the great 
resurrection-day, it is commanded that the Feast of our Tabernacles shall be celebrated to the Lord, of 
which the things said in Leviticus are symbols and figures, which things, carefully investigating, we 
should consider the naked truth itself, for He saith, “A wise man will hear, and will increase learning; and 
a man of understanding shall attain unto wise counsels: to understand a proverb, and the interpretation; 
the words of the wise, and their dark sayings.” 


Wherefore let it shame the Jews that they do not perceive the deep things of the Scriptures, thinking that 
nothing else than outward things are contained in the law and the prophets; for they, intent upon things 
earthly, have in greater esteem the riches of the world than the wealth which is of the soul. For since the 
Scriptures are in this way divided that some of them give the likeness of past events, some of them a type 
of the future, the miserable men, going back, deal with the figures of the future as if they were already 
things of the past. As in the instance of the immolation of the Lamb, the mystery of which they regard as 
solely in remembrance of the deliverance of their fathers from Egypt, when, although the first-born of 
Egypt were smitten, they themselves were preserved by marking the door-posts of their houses with 


blood. Nor do they understand that by it also the death of Christ is personified, by whose blood souls 
made safe and sealed shall be preserved from wrath in the burning of the world; whilst the first-born, the 
sons of Satan, shall be destroyed with an utter destruction by the avenging angels, who shall reverence 
the seal of the Blood impressed upon the former. 


CHAPTER II 


FIGURE, IMAGE, TRUTH: LAW, GRACE, GLORY; MAN CREATED IMMORTAL: DEATH BROUGHT IN BY DESTRUCTIVE 
SIN 


And let these things be said for the sake of example, showing that the Jews have wonderfully fallen from 
the hope of future good, because they consider things present to be only signs of things already 
accomplished; whilst they do not perceive that the figures represent images, and images are the 
representatives of truth. For the law is indeed the figure and the shadow of an image, that is, of the 
Gospel; but the image, namely, the Gospel, is the representative of truth itself. For the men of olden time 
and the law foretold to us the characteristics of the Church, and the Church represents those of the new 
dispensation which is to come. Whence we, having received Christ, saying, “I am the truth,” know that 
shadows and figures have ceased; and we hasten on to the truth, proclaiming its glorious images. For now 
we know “in part,” and as it were “through a glass,” since that which is perfect has not yet come to us; 
namely, the kingdom of heaven and the resurrection, when “that which is in part shall be done away.” For 
then will all our tabernacles be firmly set up, when again the body shall rise, with bones again joined and 
compacted with flesh. Then shall we celebrate truly to the Lord a glad festal-day, when we shall receive 
eternal tabernacles, no more to perish or be dissolved into the dust of the tomb. Now, our tabernacle was 
at first fixed in an immoveable state, but was moved by transgression and bent to the earth, God putting 
an end to sin by means of death, lest man immortal, living a sinner, and sin living in him, should be liable 
to eternal curse. Wherefore he died, although he had not been created liable to death or corruption, and 
the soul was separated from the flesh, that sin might perish by death, not being able to live longer in one 
dead. Whence sin being dead and destroyed, again I shall rise immortal; and I praise God who by means 
of death frees His sons from death, and I celebrate lawfully to His honour a festal-day, adorning my 
tabernacle, that is my flesh, with good works, as there did the five virgins with the five-lighted lamps. 


CHAPTER III 
HOW EACH ONE OUGHT TO PREPARE HIMSELF FOR THE FUTURE RESURRECTION 


In the first day of the resurrection I am examined whether I bring these things which are commanded, 
whether I am adorned with virtuous works, whether I am overshadowed by the boughs of chastity. For 
account the resurrection to be the erection of the tabernacle. Account that the things which are taken for 
the putting together of the tabernacle are the works of righteousness. I take, therefore, on the first day 
the things which are set down, that is, on the day in which I stand to be judged, whether I have adorned 
my tabernacle with the things commanded; if those things are found on that day which here in time we 
are commanded to prepare, and there to offer to God. But come, let us consider what follows. 


“And ye shall take you,” He says, “on the first day the boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm-trees, and 
the boughs of thick trees, and willows (and the tree of chastity) of the brook; and ye shall rejoice before 
the Lord your God.” The Jews, uncircumcised in heart, think that the most beautiful fruit of wood is the 
citron wood, on account of its size; nor are they ashamed to say that God is worshipped with cedar, to 
whom not all the quadrupeds of the earth would suffice as a burnt-offering or as incense for burning. And 
moreover, O hard breasts, if the citron appear beautiful to you, why not the pomegranate, and other fruits 
of trees, and amongst them apples, which much surpass the citron? Indeed, in the Song of Songs, 
Solomon having made mention of all these fruits, passes over in silence the citron only. But this deceives 
the unwary, for they have not understood that the tree of life which Paradise once bore, now again the 
Church has produced for all, even the ripe and comely fruit of faith. 


Such fruit it is necessary that we bring when we come to the judgment-seat of Christ, on the first day of 
the feast; for if we are without it we shall not be able to feast with God, nor to have part, according to 
John, in the first resurrection. For the tree of life is wisdom first begotten of all. “She is a tree of life to 
them that lay hold upon her,” says the prophet; “and happy is every one that retaineth her.” “A tree 
planted by the waterside, that will bring forth his fruit in due season;” that is, learning and charity and 
discretion are imparted in due time to those who come to the waters of redemption. 


He that hath not believed in Christ, nor hath understood that He is the first principle and the tree of life, 
since he cannot show to God his tabernacle adorned with the most goodly of fruits, how shall he celebrate 
the feast? How shall he rejoice? Desirest thou to know the goodly fruit of the tree? Consider the words of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, how pleasant they are beyond the children of men. Good fruit came by Moses, that 
is the Law, but not so goodly as the Gospel. For the Law is a kind of figure and shadow of things to come, 
but the Gospel is truth and the grace of life. Pleasant was the fruit of the prophets, but not so pleasant as 
the fruit of immortality which is plucked from the Gospel. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE MIND CLEARER WHEN CLEANSED FROM SIN; THE ORNAMENTS OF THE MIND AND THE ORDER OF VIRTUE; 
CHARITY DEEP AND FULL; CHASTITY THE LAST ORNAMENT OF ALL; THE VERY USE OF MATRIMONY TO BE 
RESTRAINED 


“And ye shall take you on the first day the boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm-trees.” This signifies 
the exercise of divine discipline, by which the mind that subdues the passions is cleansed and adorned by 
the sweeping out and ejection from it of sins. For it is necessary to come cleansed and adorned to the 
feast, arrayed, as by a decorator, in the discipline and exercise of virtue. For the mind being cleansed by 
laborious exercises from the distracting thoughts which darken it, quickly perceives the truth; as the 
widow in the Gospels found the piece of money after she had swept the house and cast out the dirt, that 
is, the passions which obscure and cloud the mind, which increase in us from our luxuriousness and 
carelessness. 


Whoso, therefore, desires to come to that Feast of Tabernacles, to be numbered with the saints, let him 
first procure the goodly fruit of faith, then palm branches, that is, attentive meditation upon and study of 
the Scriptures, afterwards the far-spreading and thickly-leaved branches of charity, which He commands 
us to take after the palm branches; most fitly calling charity dense boughs, because it is all thick and close 
and very fruitful, not having anything bare or empty, but all full, both branches and trunks. Such is 
charity, having no part void or unfruitful. For “though I sell all my goods and give to the poor, and though I 
yield up my body to the fire, and though I have so great faith that I can remove mountains, and have not 
charity, I am nothing.” Charity, therefore, is a tree the thickest and most fruitful of all, full and abounding 
copiously abounding in graces. 


After this, what else does He will that we should take? Willow branches; by that figure indicating 
righteousness, because “the just,” according to the prophet, shall spring up “as grass in the midst of the 
waters, as willows by the watercourses,” flourishing in the word. Lastly, to crown all, it is commanded that 
the bough of the Agnos tree be brought to decorate the Tabernacle, because it is by its very name the tree 
of chastity, by which those already named are adorned. Let the wanton now be gone, who, through their 
love of pleasure, reject chastity. How shall they enter into the feast with Christ who have not adorned 
their tabernacle with boughs of chastity, that God-making and blessed tree with which all who are 
hastening to that assembly and nuptial banquet ought to be begirt, and to cover their loins? For come, fair 
virgins, consider the Scripture itself, and its commands, how the Divine word has assumed chastity to be 
the crown of those virtues and duties that have been mentioned, showing how becoming and desirable it 
is for the resurrection, and that without it no one will obtain the promises which we who profess virginity 
supremely cultivate and offer to the Lord. They also possess it who live chastely with their wives, and do, 
as it were about the trunk, yield its lowly branches bearing chastity, not being able like us to reach its 
lofty and mighty boughs, or even to touch them; yet they, too, offer no less truly, although in a less degree, 
the branches of chastity. But those who are goaded on by their lusts, although they do not commit 
fornication, yet who, even in the things which are permitted with a lawful wife, through the heat of 
unsubdued concupiscence are excessive in embraces, how shall they celebrate the feast? how shall they 
rejoice, who have not adorned their tabernacle, that is their flesh, with the boughs of the Agnos, nor have 
listened to that which has been said, that “they that have wives be as though they had none?” 


CHAPTER V 
THE MYSTERY OF THE TABERNACLES 


Wherefore, above all other things, I say to those who love contests, and who are strong-minded, that 
without delay they should honour chastity, as a thing the most useful and glorious. For in the new and 
indissoluble creation, whoever shall not be found decorated with the boughs of chastity, shall neither 
obtain rest, because he has not fulfilled the command of God according to the law, nor shall he enter into 
the land of promise, because he has not previously celebrated the Feast of Tabernacles. For they only who 
have celebrated the Feast of Tabernacles come to the Holy Land, setting out from those dwellings which 
are called tabernacles, until they come to enter into the temple and city of God, advancing to a greater 
and more glorious joy, as the Jewish types indicate. For like as the Israelites, having left the borders of 
Egypt, first came to the Tabernacles, and from hence, having again set forth, came into the land of 
promise, so also do we. For I also, taking my journey, and going forth from the Egypt of this life, came first 
to the resurrection, which is the true Feast of the Tabernacles, and there having set up my tabernacle, 
adorned with the fruits of virtue, on the first day of the resurrection, which is the day of judgment, 
celebrate with Christ the millennium of rest, which is called the seventh day, even the true Sabbath. Then 
again from thence I, a follower of Jesus, “who hath entered into the heavens,” as they also, after the rest 
of the Feast of Tabernacles, came into the land of promise, come into the heavens, not continuing to 
remain in tabernacles—that is, my body not remaining as it was before, but, after the space of a thousand 
years, changed from a human and corruptible form into angelic size and beauty, where at last we virgins, 
when the festival of the resurrection is consummated, shall pass from the wonderful place of the 
tabernacle to greater and better things, ascending into the very house of God above the heavens, as, says 
the Psalmist, “in the voice of praise and thanksgiving, among such as keep holy day.” I, O Arete, my 
mistress, offer as a gift to thee this robe, adorned according to my ability. 


Euboulios. I am much moved, O Gregorion, considering within myself in how great anxiety of mind 
Domnina must be from the character of the discourses, perplexed in heart as she is, and with good cause, 
fearing lest she should be at a loss for words, and should speak more feebly than the rest of the virgins, 
since they have spoken on the subject with such ability and variety. If, therefore, she was evidently moved, 
come and complete this too; for I wonder if she had anything to say, being the last speaker. 


Gregorion. Theopatra told me, Euboulios, that she was greatly moved, but she was not perplexed from 
want of words. After, therefore, Tusiane had ceased, Arete looked at her and said, Come, my daughter, do 
thou also deliver a discourse, that our banquet may be quite complete. At this Domnina, blushing, and 
after a long delay, scarcely looking up, rose to pray, and turning round, invoked Wisdom to be her present 
helper. And when she had prayed, Theopatra said that suddenly courage came to her, and a certain divine 
confidence possessed her, and she said:— 


Discourse X 


Domnina 


CHAPTER I 
CHASTITY ALONE AIDS AND EFFECTS THE MOST PRAISEWORTHY GOVERNMENT OF THE SOUL 


O Arete, I also, omitting the long preludes of exordiums, will endeavour according to my ability to enter 
upon the subject, lest, by delaying upon those matters which are outside the subject in hand, I should 
speak of them at greater length than their importance would warrant. For I account it a very great part of 
prudence not to make long speeches, which merely charm the ears, before coming to the main question, 
but to begin forthwith at the point in debate. So I will begin from thence, for it is time. 


Nothing can so much profit a man, O fair virgins, with respect to moral excellence, as chastity; for 
chastity alone accomplishes and brings it about that the soul should be governed in the noblest and best 
way, and should be set free, pure from the stains and pollutions of the world. For which reason, when 
Christ taught us to cultivate it, and showed its unsurpassable beauty, the kingdom of the Evil One was 
destroyed, who aforetime led captive and enslaved the whole race of men, so that none of the more 
ancient people pleased the Lord, but all were overcome by errors, since the law was not of itself sufficient 
to free the human race from corruption, until virginity, succeeding the law, governed men by the precepts 
of Christ. Nor truly had the first men so often run headlong into combats and slaughter, into lust and 
idolatry, if the righteousness that is by the law had been to them sufficient for salvation. Now truly they 
were then confused by great and frequent calamities; but from the time when Christ was incarnate, and 
armed and adorned His flesh with virginity, the savage tyrant who was master of incontinence was taken 
away, and peace and faith have dominion, men no longer turning so much as before to idolatry. 


CHAPTER II 


THE ALLEGORY OF THE TREES DEMANDING A KING, IN THE BOOK OF JUDGES, EXPLAINED 


But lest I should appear to some to be sophistical, and to conjecture these things from mere probabilities, 
and to babble, I will bring forward to you, O virgins, from the Old Testament, written prophecy from the 
Book of Judges, to show that I speak the truth, where the future reign of chastity was already clearly 
foretold. For we read: “The trees went forth on a time to anoint a king over them; and they said unto the 
olive-tree, Reign thou over us. But the olive-tree said unto them, Should I leave my fatness, wherewith by 
me they honour God and man, and go to be promoted over the trees? And the trees said to the fig-tree, 
Come thou, and reign over us. But the fig-tree said unto them, Should I forsake my sweetness, and my 
good fruit, and go to be promoted over the trees? Then said the trees unto the vine, Come thou, and reign 
over us. And the vine said unto them, Should I leave my wine, which cheereth God and man, and go to be 
promoted over the trees? Then said all the trees unto the bramble, Come thou, and reign over us. And the 
bramble said unto the trees, If in truth ye anoint me king over you, then come and put your trust in my 
shadow; and if not, let fire come out of the bramble, and devour the cedars of Lebanon.” 


Now, that these things are not said of trees growing out of the earth, is clear. For inanimate trees cannot 
be assembled in council to choose a king, inasmuch as they firmly fixed by deep roots to the earth. But 
altogether are these things narrated concerning souls which, before the incarnation of Christ, too deeply 
luxuriating in transgressions, approach to God as suppliants, and ask His mercy, and that they may be 
governed by His pity and compassion, which Scripture expresses under the figure of the olive, because oil 
is of great advantage to our bodies, and takes away our fatigues and ailments, and affords light. For all 
lamp-light increases when nourished by oil. So also the mercies of God entirely dissolve death, and assist 
the human race, and nourish the light of the heart. And consider whether the laws, from the first created 
man until Christ in succession, were not set forth in these words by the Scripture by figments, in 
opposition to which the devil has deceived the human race. And it has likened the fig-tree to the command 
given to man in paradise, because, when he was deceived, he covered his nakedness with the leaves of a 
fig-tree; and the vine to the precept given to Noah at the time of the deluge, because, when overpowered 
by wine, he was mocked. The olive signifies the law given to Moses in the desert, because the prophetic 
grace, the holy oil, had failed from their inheritance when they broke the law. Lastly, the bramble not 
inaptly refers to the law which was given to the apostles for the salvation of the world; because by their 
instruction we have been taught virginity, of which alone the devil has not been able to make a deceptive 
image. For which cause, also, four Gospels have been given, because God has four times given the Gospel 
to the human race, and has instructed them by four laws, the times of which are clearly known by the 
diversity of the fruits. For the fig-tree, on account of its sweetness and richness, represents the delights of 


man, which he had in paradise before the fall. Indeed, not rarely, as we shall afterwards show, the Holy 
Spirit takes the fruit of the fig-tree as an emblem of goodness. But the vine, on account of the gladness 
produced by wine, and the joy of those who were saved from wrath and from the deluge, signifies the 
change produced from fear and anxiety into joy. Moreover, the olive, on account of the oil which it 
produces, indicates the compassion of God, who again, after the deluge, bore patiently when men turned 
aside to ungodliness, so that He gave them the law and manifested Himself to some, and nourished by oil 
the light of virtue, now almost extinguished. 


CHAPTER III 


THE BRAMBLE AND THE AGNOS THE SYMBOL OF CHASTITY; THE FOUR GOSPELS, THAT IS, TEACHINGS OR LAWS, 
INSTRUCTING TO SALVATION 


Now the bramble commends chastity, for the bramble and the agnos is the same tree: by some it is called 
bramble, by others agnos. Perhaps it is because the plant is akin to virginity that it is called bramble and 
agnos; bramble, because of its strength and firmness against pleasures; agnos, because it always 
continues chaste. Hence the Scripture relates that Elijah, fleeing from the face of the woman Jezebel, at 
first came under a bramble, and there, having been heard, received strength and took food; signifying 
that to him who flies from the incitements of lust, and from a woman—that is, from pleasure—the tree of 
chastity is a refuge and a shade, ruling men from the coming of Christ, the chief of virgins. For when the 
first laws, which were published in the times of Adam and Noah and Moses, were unable to give salvation 
to man, the evangelical law alone has saved all. 


And this is the cause why the fig-tree may be said not to have obtained the kingdom over trees, which, in 
a spiritual sense, mean men; and the fig-tree the command, because man desired, even after the fall, 
again to be subject to the dominion of virtue, and not to be deprived of the immortality of the paradise of 
pleasure. But, having transgressed, he was rejected and cast far away, as one who could no longer be 
governed by immortality, nor was capable of receiving it. And the first message to him after the 
transgression was preached by Noah, to which, if he had applied his mind, he might have been saved from 
sin; for in it he promised both happiness and rest from evils, if he gave heed to it with all his might, just as 
the vine promises to yield wine to those who cultivate it with care and labour. But neither did this law rule 
mankind, for men did not obey it, although zealously preached by Noah. But, after they began to be 
surrounded and drowning by the waters, they began to repent, and to promise that they would obey the 
commandments. Wherefore with scorn they are rejected as subjects; that is, they are contemptuously told 
that they cannot be helped by the law; the Spirit answering them back and reproaching them because 
they had deserted those men whom God had commanded to help them, and to save them, and make them 
glad; such as Noah and those with him. “Even to you, O rebellious,” said he, “I come, to bring help to you 
who are destitute of prudence, and who differ in nothing from dry trees, and who formerly did not believe 
me when I preached that you ought to flee from present things.” 


CHAPTER IV 


THE LAW USELESS FOR SALVATION; THE LAST LAW OF CHASTITY UNDER THE FIGURE OF THE BRAMBLE 


And so those men, having been thus rejected from the divine care, and the human race having again given 
themselves up to error, again God sent forth, by Moses, a law to rule them and recall them to 
righteousness. But these, thinking fit to bid a long farewell to this law, turned to idolatry. Hence God gave 
them up to mutual slaughters, to exiles, and captivities, the law itself confessing, as it were, that it could 
not save them. Therefore, worn out with ills and afflicted, they again promised that they would obey the 
commandments; until God, pitying man the fourth time, sent chastity to rule over them, which Scripture 
consequently called the bramble. And she consuming pleasures threatens besides, that unless all 
undoubtingly obey her, and truly come to her, she will destroy all with fire, since there will be hereafter no 
other law or doctrine but judgment and fire. For this reason, man henceforth began to do righteousness, 
and firmly to believe in God, and to separate himself from the devil. Thus chastity was sent down, as being 
most useful and helpful to men. For of her alone was the devil unable to forge an imitation to lead men 
astray, as is the case with the other precepts. 


CHAPTER V 


THE MALIGNITY OF THE DEVIL AS AN IMITATOR IN ALL THINGS; TWO KINDS OF FIG-TREES AND VINES 


The fig-tree, as I said, from the sweetness and excellence of its fruit, being taken as a type of the delights 
of paradise, the devil, having beguiled the man by its imitations, led him captive, persuading him to 
conceal the nakedness of his body by fig-leaves; that is, by their friction he excited him to sexual pleasure. 
Again, those that had been saved from the deluge, he intoxicated with a drink which was an imitation of 
the vine of spiritual joy; and again he mocked them, having stripped them of virtue. And what I say will 
hereafter be more clear. 


The enemy, by his power, always imitates the forms of virtue and righteousness, not for the purpose of 


truly promoting its exercise, but for deception and hypocrisy. For in order that those who fly from death 
he may entice to death, he is outwardly dyed with the colours of immortality. And hence he wishes to seem 
a fig-tree or vine, and to produce sweetness and joy, and is “transformed into an angel of light,” ensnaring 
many by the appearance of piety. 


For we find in the Sacred Writings that there are two kinds of fig-trees and vines, “the good figs, very 
good; and the evil, very evil;” “wine that maketh glad the heart of man,” and wine which is the poison of 
dragons, and the incurable venom of asps. But from the time when chastity began to rule over men, the 
fraud was detected and overcome, Christ, the chief of virgins, overturning it. So both the true fig-tree and 
the true vine yield fruit after that the power of chastity has laid hold upon all men, as Joel the prophet 
preaches, saying: “Fear not, O land; be glad and rejoice, for the Lord will do great things. Be not afraid, ye 
beasts of the field; for the pastures of the wilderness do spring, for the tree beareth her fruit, the fig-tree 
and the vine do yield their strength. Be glad then, ye children of Zion, and rejoice in the Lord your God, 
for He hath given you food unto righteousness;” calling the former laws the vine and the fig, trees bearing 
fruit unto righteousness for the children of the spiritual Zion, which bore fruit after the incarnation of the 
Word, when chastity ruled over us, when formerly, on account of sin and much error, they had checked 
and destroyed their buds. For the true vine and the true fig-tree were not able to yield such nourishment 
to us as would be profitable for life, whilst as yet the false fig-tree, variously adorned for the purpose of 
fraud, flourished. But when the Lord dried up the false branches, the imitations of the true branches, 
uttering the sentence against the bitter fig-tree, “Let no fruit grow on thee henceforward for ever,” then 
those which were truly fruit-bearing trees flourished and yielded food unto righteousness. 


The vine, and that not in a few places, refers to the Lord Himself, and the fig-tree to the Holy Spirit, as the 
Lord “maketh glad the hearts of men,” and the Spirit healeth them. And therefore Hezekiah is 
commanded first to make a plaster with a lump of figs—that is, the fruit of the Spirit—that he may be 
healed—that is, according to the apostle—by love; for he says, “The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance;” which, on account of their great 
pleasantness, the prophet calls figs. Micah also says, “They shall sit every man under his vine and under 
his fig-tree; and none shall make them afraid.” Now it is certain that those who have taken refuge and 
rested under the Spirit, and under the shadow of the Word, shall not be alarmed, nor frightened by him 
who troubles the hearts of men. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE MYSTERY OF THE VISION OF ZECHARIAH 


Moreover, Zechariah shows that the olive shadows forth the law of Moses, speaking thus: “And the angel 
that talked with me came again and waked me, as a man that is wakened out of his sleep, and said unto 
me, What seest thou? And I said, I have looked, and behold a candlestick all of gold, with a bowl upon the 
top of it... . And two olive-trees by it, one upon the right side of the bowl, and the other upon the left side 
thereof.” And after a few words, the prophet, asking what are the olives on the right and left of the 
candlestick, and what the two olive-boughs in the hands of the two pipes, the angel answered and said: 
“These are the two sons of fruitfulness which stand by the Lord of the whole earth,” signifying the two 
first-born virtues that are waiting upon God, which, in His dwelling, supply around the wick, through the 
boughs, the spiritual oil of God, that man may have the light of divine knowledge. But the two boughs of 
the two olives are the law and the prophets, around, as it were, the lot of the inheritance, of which Christ 
and the Holy Spirit are the authors, we ourselves meanwhile not being able to take the whole fruit and the 
greatness of these plants, before chastity began to rule the world, but only their boughs—to wit, the law 
and the prophets—did we formerly cultivate, and those moderately, often letting them slip. For who was 
ever able to receive Christ or the Spirit, unless he first purified himself? For the exercise which prepares 
the soul from childhood for desirable and delectable glory, and carries this grace safely thither with ease, 
and from small toils raises up mighty hopes, is chastity, which gives immortality to our bodies; which it 
becomes all men willingly to prefer in honour and to praise above all things; some, that by its means they 
may be betrothed to the Word, practising virginity; and others, that by it they may be freed from the 
curse, “Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 


This, O Arete, is the discourse on virginity which you required of me, accomplished according to my 
ability; which I pray, O mistress, although it is mediocre and short, that thou wilt receive with kindness 
from me who was chosen to speak last. 


Discourse XI 


Arete 


CHAPTER I 
THE TRUE AND CHASTE VIRGINS FEW; CHASTITY A CONTEST; THEKLA CHIEF OF VIRGINS 


I do accept it, Theopatra related that Arete said, and approve of it all. For it is an excellent thing, even 
although you had not spoken so clearly, to take up and go through with earnestness those things which 
have been said, not to prepare a sweet entertainment for those who listen, but for correction, recollection, 
and abstinence. For whoever teaches that chastity is to be preferred and embraced first of all among my 
pursuits, rightly advises; which many think that they honour and cultivate, but which few, so to speak, 
really honour. For it is not one who has studied to restrain his flesh from the pleasure of carnal delight 
that cultivates chastity, if he do not keep in check the rest of the desires; but rather he dishonours it, and 
that in no small degree, by base lusts, exchanging pleasures for pleasures. Nor if he have strongly 
resisted the desires of the senses, but is lifted up with vainglory, and from this cause is able to repress the 
heats of burning lust, and reckon them all as nothing, can he be thought to honour chastity; for he 
dishonours it in that he is lifted up with pride, cleansing the outside of the cup and platter, that is, the 
flesh and the body, but injuring the heart by conceit and ambition. Nor when any one is conceited of 
riches is he desirous of honouring chastity; he dishonours it more than all, preferring a little gain to that 
to which nothing is comparable of those things that are in this life esteemed. For all riches and gold “in 
respect of it are as a little sand.” And neither does he who loves himself above measure, and eagerly 
considers that which is expedient for himself alone, regardless of the necessities of his neighbour, honour 
chastity, but he also dishonours it. For he who has repelled from himself charity, mercy, and humanity, is 
much inferior to those who honourably exercise chastity. Nor is it right, on the one hand, by the use of 
chastity to keep virginity, and, on the other hand, to pollute the soul by evil deeds and lust; nor here to 
profess purity and continence, and there to pollute it by indulgence in vices. Nor, again, here to declare 
that the things of this world bring no care to himself; there to be eager in procuring them, and in concern 
about them. But all the members are to be preserved intact and free from corruption; not only those 
which are sexual, but those members also which minister to the service of lusts. For it would be ridiculous 
to preserve the organs of generation pure, but not the tongue; or to preserve the tongue, but neither the 
eyesight, the ears, nor the hands; or lastly, to preserve these pure, but not the mind, defiling it with pride 
and anger. 


It is altogether necessary for him who has resolved that he will not err from the practice of chastity, to 
keep all his members and senses clean and under restraint, as is customary with the planks of ships, 
whose fastenings the ship-masters diligently join together, lest by any means the way and access may lie 
open for sin to pour itself into the mind. For great pursuits are liable to great falls, and evil is more 
opposed to that which is really good than to that which is not good. For many who thought that to repress 
vehement lascivious desires constituted chastity, neglecting other duties connected with it, failed also in 
this, and have brought blame upon those endeavouring after it by the right way, as you have proved who 
are a model in everything, leading a virgin life in deed and word. And now what that is which becomes a 
virgin state has been described. 


And you all in my hearing having sufficiently contended in speaking, I pronounce victors and crown; but 
Thekla with a larger and thicker chaplet, as the chief of you, and as having shone with greater lustre than 
the rest. 


CHAPTER II 


THEKLA SINGING DECOROUSLY A HYMN, THE REST OF THE VIRGINS SING WITH HER; JOHN THE BAPTIST A 
MARTYR TO CHASTITY; THE CHURCH THE SPOUSE OF GOD, PURE AND VIRGIN 


Theopatra said that Arete having said these things, commanded them all to rise, and, standing under the 
Agnos, to send up to the Lord in a becoming manner a hymn of thanksgiving; and that Thekla should 
begin and should lead the rest. And when they had stood up, she said that Thekla, standing in the midst of 
the virgins on the right of Arete, decorously sang; but the rest, standing together in a circle after the 
manner of a chorus, responded to her: “I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted 
torch I go to meet Thee.” 


Thekla. 1. From above, O virgins, the sound of a noise that wakes the dead has come, bidding us all to 
meet the Bridegroom in white robes, and with torches towards the east. Arise, before the King enters 


within the gates. 
Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 


Thekla. 2. Fleeing from the sorrowful happiness of mortals, and having despised the luxuriant delights of 
life and its love, I desire to be protected under Thy life-giving arms, and to behold Thy beauty for ever, O 
blessed One. 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 


Thekla. 3. Leaving marriage and the beds of mortals and my golden home for Thee, O King, I have come in 
undefiled robes, in order that I might enter with Thee within Thy happy bridal chamber. 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 

Thekla. 4. Having escaped, O blessed One, from the innumerable enchanting wiles of the serpent, and, 
moreover, from the flame of fire, and from the mortal-destroying assaults of wild beasts, I await Thee from 
heaven. 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 


Thekla. 5. I forget my own country, O Lord, through desire of Thy grace. I forget, also, the company of 
virgins, my fellows, the desire even of mother and of kindred, for Thou, O Christ, art all things to me. 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 


Thekla. 6. Giver of life art Thou, O Christ. Hail, light that never sets, receive this praise. The company of 
virgins call upon Thee, Perfect Flower, Love, Joy, Prudence, Wisdom, Word. 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 

Thekla. 7. With open gates, O beauteously adorned Queen, admit us within thy chambers. O spotless, 
gloriously triumphant Bride, breathing beauty, we stand by Christ, robed as He is, celebrating thy happy 
nuptials, O youthful maiden. 

Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 


Thekla. 8. The virgins standing without the chamber, with bitter tears and deep moans, wail and 
mournfully lament that their lamps are gone out, having failed to enter in due time the chamber of joy. 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 

Thekla. 9. For turning from the sacred way of life, unhappy ones, they have neglected to prepare 
sufficiency of oil for the path of life; bearing lamps whose bright light is dead, they groan from the inward 
recesses of their mind. 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 


Thekla. 10. Here are cups full of sweet nectar; let us drink, O virgins, for it is celestial drink, which the 
Bridegroom hath placed for those duly called to the wedding. 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 


Thekla. 11. Abel, clearly prefiguring Thy death, O blessed One, with flowing blood, and eyes lifted up to 
heaven, said, Cruelly slain by a brother’s hand, O Word, I pray Thee to receive me. 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 


Thekla. 12. Thy valiant son Joseph, O Word, won the greatest prize of virginity, when a woman heated with 
desire forcibly drew him to an unlawful bed; but he giving no heed to her fled stripped, and crying aloud: 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 


Thekla. 13. Jephthah offered his fresh slaughtered virgin daughter a sacrifice to God, like a lamb; and she, 
nobly fulfilling the type of Thy body, O blessed One, bravely cried:— 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 
Thekla. 14. Daring Judith, by clever wiles having cut off the head of the leader of the foreign hosts, whom 


previously she had allured by her beautiful form, without polluting the limbs of her body, with a victor’s 
shout said:— 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 


Thekla. 15. Seeing the great beauty of Susanna, the two Judges, maddened with desire, said, O dear lady, 
we have come desiring secret intercourse with thee; but she with tremulous cries said:— 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 


Thekla. 16. It is far better for me to die than to betray my nuptials to you, O mad for women, and so to 
suffer the eternal justice of God in fiery vengeance. Save me now, O Christ, from these evils. 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 

Thekla. 17. Thy Precursor, washing multitudes of men in flowing lustral water, unjustly by a wicked man, 
on account of his chastity, was led to slaughter; but as he stained the dust with his life-blood, he cried to 
Thee, O blessed One:— 

Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 


Thekla. 18. The parent of Thy life, that unspotted Grace and undefiled Virgin, bearing in her womb 
without the ministry of man, by an immaculate conception, and who thus became suspected of having 
betrayed the marriage-bed, she, O blessed One, when pregnant, thus spoke:— 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 


Thekla. 19. Wishing to see Thy nuptial day, O blessed One, as many angels as Thou, O King, calledst from 
above, bearing the best gifts to Thee, came in unsullied robes:— 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 


Thekla. 20. In hymns, O blessed spouse of God, we attendants of the Bride honour Thee, O undefiled 
virgin Church of snow-white form, dark haired, chaste, spotless, beloved. 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 

Thekla. 21. Corruption has fled, and the tearful pains of diseases; death has been taken away, all folly has 
perished, consuming mental grief is no more; for again the grace of the God-Christ has suddenly shone 
upon mortals. 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 


Thekla. 22. Paradise is no longer bereft of mortals, for by divine decree he no longer dwells there as 
formerly, thrust out from thence when he was free from corruption, and from fear by the various wiles of 
the serpents, O blessed One. 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 


Thekla. 23. Singing the new song, now the company of virgins attends thee towards the heavens, O 
Queen, all manifestly crowned with white lilies, and bearing in their hands bright lights. 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 

Thekla. 24. O blessed One, who inhabited the undefiled seats of heaven without beginning, who governed 
all things by everlasting power, O Father, with Thy Son, we are here, receive us also within the gates of 
life. 


Chorus. I keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 


CHAPTER III 
WHICH ARE THE BETTER, THE CONTINENT, OR THOSE WHO DELIGHT IN TRANQUILLITY OF LIFE? CONTESTS THE 


PERIL OF CHASTITY: THE FELICITY OF TRANQUILLITY; PURIFIED AND TRANQUIL MINDS GODS: THEY WHO SHALL 
SEE GOD; VIRTUE DISCIPLINED BY TEMPTATIONS 


Euboulios. Deservedly, O Gregorion, has Thekla borne off the chief prize. 

Gregorion. Deservedly indeed. 

Euboulios. But what about the stranger Telmisiake? Tell me, was she not listening from without? I wonder 
if she could keep silence on hearing of this banquet, and would not forthwith, as a bird flies to its food, 


listen to the things which were spoken. 


Gregorion. The report is that she was present with Methodios when he inquired respecting these things of 


Arete. But it is a good as well as a happy thing to have such a mistress and guide as Arete, that is virtue. 


Euboulios. But, Gregorion, which shall we say are the better, those who without lust govern 
concupiscence, or those who under the assaults of concupiscence continue pure? 


Gregorion. For my part, I think those who are free from lust, for they have their mind undefiled, and are 
altogether uncorrupted, sinning in no respect. 


Euboulios. Well, I swear by chastity, and wisely, O Gregorion. But lest in any wise I hinder you, if I gainsay 
your words, it is that I may the better learn, and that no one hereafter may refute me. 


Gregorion. Gainsay me as you will, you have my permission. For, Euboulios, I think that I know sufficient 
to teach you that he who is not concupiscent is better than he who is. If I cannot, then there is no one who 
can convince you. 


Euboulios. Bless me! I am glad that you answer me so magnanimously, and show how wealthy you are as 
regards wisdom. 


Gregorion. A mere chatterer, so you seem to be, O Euboulios. 
Euboulios. Why so? 
Gregorion. Because you ask rather for the sake of amusement than of truth. 


Euboulios. Speak fair, I pray you, my good friend; for I greatly admire your wisdom and renown. I say this 
because, with reference to the things that many wise men often dispute among themselves, you say that 
you not only understand them, but also vaunt that you can teach another. 


Gregorion. Now tell me truly whether it is a difficulty with you to receive the opinion, that they who are 
not concupiscent excel those who are concupiscent, and yet restrain themselves? or are you joking? 


Euboulios. How so, when I tell you that I do not know? But, come, tell me, O wisest lady, in what do the 
non-concupiscent and chaste excel the concupiscent who live chastely? 


Gregorion. Because, in the first place, they have the soul itself pure, and the Holy Spirit always dwells in 
it, seeing that it is not distracted and disturbed by fancies and unrestrained thoughts, so as to pollute the 
mind. But they are in every way inaccessible to lust, both as to their flesh and to their heart, enjoying 
tranquillity from passions. But they who are allured from without, through the sense of sight, with fancies, 
and receiving lust flowing like a stream into the heart, are often not less polluted, even when they think 
that they contend and fight against pleasures, being vanquished in their mind. 


Euboulios. Shall we then say that they who serenely live and are not disturbed by lusts are pure? 


Gregorion. Certainly. For these are they whom God makes gods in the beatitudes; they who believe in Him 
without doubt. And He says that they shall look upon God with confidence, because they bring in nothing 
that darkens or confuses the eye of the soul for the beholding of God; but all desire of things secular being 
eliminated, they not only, as I said, preserve the flesh pure from carnal connection, but even the heart, in 
which, especially, as in a temple, the Holy Spirit rests and dwells, is open to no unclean thoughts. 


Euboulios. Stay now; for I think that from hence we shall the better go on to the discovery of what things 
are truly the best; and, tell me, do you call anyone a good pilot? 


Gregorion. I certainly do. 


Euboulios. Whether is it he that saves his vessel in great and perplexing storms, or is it he who does so in 
a breathless calm? 


Gregorion. He that does so in a great and perplexing storm. 

Euboulios. Shall we not then say that the soul, which is deluged with the surging waves of the passions, 
and yet does not, on that account, weary or grow faint, but direct her vessel—that is, the flesh—nobly into 
the port of chastity, is better and more estimable than he that navigates in calm weather? 

Gregorion. We will say so. 

Euboulios. For to be prepared against the entrance of the gales of the Evil Spirit, and not to be cast away 
or overcome, but to refer all to Christ, and strongly to contend against pleasures, brings greater praise 
than he wins who lives a virgin life calmly and with ease. 


Gregorion. It appears so. 


Euboulios. And what saith the Lord? Does He not seem to show that he who retains continence, though 


concupiscent, excels him who, having no concupiscence, leads a virgin life? 
Gregorion. Where does He say so? 


Euboulios. Where, comparing a wise man to a house well founded, He declares him immoveable because 
he cannot be overthrown by rains, and floods, and winds; likening, as it would seem, these storms to lusts, 
but the immoveable and unshaken firmness of the soul in chastity to the rock. 


Gregorion. You appear to speak what is true. 


Euboulios. And what say you of the physician? Do you not call him the best who has been proved in great 
diseases, and has healed many patients? 


Gregorion. I do. 


Euboulios. But the one who has never at any time practised, nor ever had the sick in his hands, is he not 
still in all respects the inferior? 


Gregorion. Yes. 


Euboulios. Then we may certainly say that a soul which is contained by a concupiscent body, and which 
appeases with the medicaments of temperance the disorders arising from the heat of lusts, carries off the 
palm for healing, over one to whose lot it has fallen to govern aright a body which is free from lust. 


Gregorion. It must be allowed. 


Euboulios. And how is it in wrestling? Whether is the better wrestler he who has many and strong 
antagonists, and continually is contending without being worsted, or he who has no opponents? 


Gregorion. Manifestly he who wrestles. 
Euboulios. And, in wrestling, is not the athlete who contends the more experienced? 
Gregorion. It must be granted. 


Euboulios. Therefore it is clear that he whose soul contends against the impulses of lust, and is not borne 
down by it, but draws back and sets himself in array against it, appears stronger than he who does not 
lust. 


Gregorion. True. 


Euboulios. What then? Does it not appear to you, Gregorion, that there is more courage in being valiant 
against the assaults of base desires? 


Gregorion. Yes, indeed. 
Euboulios. Is not this courage the strength of virtue? 
Gregorion. Plainly so. 


Euboulios. Therefore, if endurance be the strength of virtue, is not the soul, which is troubled by lusts, 
and yet perseveres against them, stronger than that which is not so troubled? 


Gregorion. Yes. 
Euboulios. And if stronger, then better? 
Gregorion. Truly. 


Euboulios. Therefore the soul which is concupiscent, and exercises self-control, as appears from what has 
been said, is better than that which is not concupiscent, and exercises self-control. 


Gregorion. You speak truly, and I shall desire still more fully to discourse with you concerning these 
things. If, therefore, it pleases you, tomorrow I will come again to hear respecting them. Now, however, as 
you see, it is time to betake ourselves to the care of the outward man. 


Concerning Free-Will 


Orthodoxus. The old man of Ithaca, according to the legend of the Greeks, when he wished to hear the 
song of the Sirens, on account of the charm of their voluptuous voice, sailed to Sicily in bonds, and 
stopped up the ears of his companions; not that he grudged them the hearing, or desired to load himself 
with bonds, but because the consequence of those singers’ music to those who heard it was death. For 
such, in the opinion of the Greeks, are the charms of the Sirens. Now I am not within hearing of any such 
song as this; nor have I any desire to hear the Sirens who chant men’s dirges, and whose silence is more 
profitable to men than their voice; but I pray to enjoy the pleasure of a divine voice, which, though it be 
often beard, I long to hear again; not that I am overcome with the charm of a voluptuous voice, but I am 
being taught divine mysteries, and expect as the result, not death but eternal salvation. For the singers 
are not the deadly Sirens of the Greeks, but a divine choir of prophets, with whom there is no need to stop 
the ears of one’s companions, nor to load one’s-self with bonds, in fear of the penalty of hearing. For, in 
the one case, the hearer, with the entrance of the voice, ceases to live; in the other, the more he hears, the 
better life will he enjoy, being led onwards by a divine Spirit. Let every one come, then, and hear the 
divine song without any fear. There are not with us the Sirens from the shore of Sicily, nor the bonds of 
Ulysses, nor the wax poured melting into men’s ears; but a loosening of all bonds, and liberty to listen to 
every one that approaches. For it is worthy of us to hear such a song as this; and to hear such singers as 
these, seems to me to be a thing to be prayed for. But if one wishes to hear the choir of the apostles as 
well, he will find the same harmony of song. For the others sang beforehand the divine plan in a mystical 
manner; but these sing an interpretation of what has been mystically announced by the former. Oh, 
concordant harmony, composed by the Divine Spirit! Oh, the comeliness of those who sing of the 
mysteries of God! Oh, that I also may join in these songs in my prayer. Let us then also sing the like song, 
and raise the hymn to the Holy Father, glorifying in the Spirit Jesus, who is in His bosom. 


Shun not, man, a spiritual hymn, nor be ill-disposed to listen to it. Death belongs not to it; a story of 
salvation is our song. Already I seem to taste better enjoyments, as I discourse on such subjects as these; 
and especially when there is before me such a flowering meadow, that is to say, our assembly of those who 
unite in singing and hearing the divine mysteries. Wherefore I dare to ask you to listen to me with ears 
free from all envy, without imitating the jealousy of Cain, or persecuting your brother, like Esau, or 
approving the brethren of Joseph, because they hated their brother on account of his words; but differing 
far from all these, insomuch that each of you is used to speak the mind of his neighbour. And, on this 
account, there is no evil jealousy among you, as ye have undertaken to supply your brother’s deficiencies. 
O noble audience, and venerable company, and spiritual food! That I may ever have a right to share in 
such pleasures, be this my prayer! 


Valentinian. As I was walking yesterday evening, my friend, along the shore of the sea, and was gazing on 
it somewhat intently, I saw an extraordinary instance of divine power, and a work of art produced by wise 
science, if at least such a thing may be called a work of art. For as that verse of Homer says,— 


“As when two adverse winds blowing from Thrace, 
Boreas and Zephyrus, the fishy deep 

Vex sudden, all around, the sable flood 

High curled, flings forth the salt weed on the shore;”— 


So it seemed to me to have happened yesterday. For I saw waves very like mountain-tops, and, so to 
speak, reaching up to heaven itself. Whence I expected nothing else but that the whole land would be 
deluged, and I began to form in my mind a place of escape, and a Noah’s ark. But it was not as I thought; 
for, just as the sea rose to a crest, it broke up again into itself, without overstepping its own limits, having, 
so to speak, a feeling of awe for a divine decree. And as oftentimes a servant, compelled by his master to 
do something against his will, obeys the command through fear, while he dares not say a word of what he 
suffers in his unwillingness to do it, but, full of rage, mutters to himself,—somewhat so it appeared to me 
that the sea, as if enraged and confining its awe within itself, kept itself under, as not willing to let its 
Master perceive its anger. 


On these occurrences I began to gaze in silence, and wished to measure in my mind the heaven and its 
sphere. I began to inquire whence it rises and where it sets; also what sort of motion it had—whether a 
progressive one, that is to say, one from place to place, or a revolving one; and, besides, how its 
movement is continued. And, of a truth, it seemed worth while to inquire also about the sun,—what is the 
manner of his being set in the heaven; also what is the orbit he traverses; also whither it is that, after a 
short time, he retires; and why it is that even he does not go out of his proper course: but he, too, as one 


may Say, is observing a commandment of a higher power, and appears with us just when he is allowed to 
do so, and departs as if he were called away. 


So, as I was investigating these things, I saw that the sunshine was departing, and the daylight failing, 
and that immediately darkness came on; and the sun was succeeded by the moon, who, at her first rising, 
was not of full size, but after advancing in her course presented a larger appearance. And I did not cease 
inquiring about her also, but examined the cause of her waning and waxing, and why it is that she, too, 
observes the revolution of days; and it seemed to me from all this that there is a divine government and 
power controlling the whole, which we may justly call God. 


And thereupon I began to praise the Creator, as I saw the earth fast fixed, and living creatures in such 
variety, and the blossoms of plants with their many hues. But my mind did not rest upon these things 
alone; but thereupon I began to inquire whence they have their origin—whether from some source 
eternally co-existent with God, or from Himself alone, none co-existing with Him; for that He has made 
nothing out of that which has no existence appeared to me the right view to take, unless my reason were 
altogether untrustworthy. For it is the nature of things which come into being to derive their origin from 
what is already existing. And it seemed to me that it might be said with equal truth, that nothing is 
eternally co-existent with God distinct from Himself, but that whatever exists has its origin from Him, and 
I was persuaded of this also by the undeniable disposition of the elements, and by the orderly 
arrangement of nature about them. 


So, with some such thoughts of the fair order of things, I returned home. But on the day following, that is 
today, as I came I saw two beings of the same race—I mean men—striking and abusing one another; and 
another, again, wishing to strip his neighbour. And now some began to venture upon a more terrible deed; 
for one stripped a corpse, and exposed again to the light of day a body that had been once hidden in the 
earth, and treated a form like his own with such insult as to leave the corpse to be food for dogs; while 
another bared his sword, and attacked a man like himself. And he wanted to procure safety by flight; but 
the other ceased not from pursuing, nor would control his anger. And why should I say more? It is enough 
that he attacked him, and at once smote him with his sword. So the wounded man became a suppliant to 
his fellow, and spread out his hands in supplication, and was willing to give up his clothing, and only made 
a claim for life. But the other did not subdue his anger, nor pity his fellowman, nor would he see his own 
image in the being before him; but, like a wild beast, made preparations with his sword for feeding upon 
him. And now he was even putting his mouth to the body so like his own, such was the extent of his rage. 
And there was to be seen one man suffering injurious treatment, and another forthwith stripping him, and 
not even covering with earth the body which he denuded of clothing. But, in addition to these, there was 
another who, robbing others of their marriage rights, wanted to insult his neighbour’s wife, and urged her 
to turn to unlawful embraces, not wishing her husband to be father to a child of his own. 


After that I began to believe the tragedies, and thought that the dinner of Thyestes had really taken place; 
and believed in the unlawful lust of Oinomaos, nor doubted of the strife in which brother drew the sword 
on brother. 


So, after beholding such things as these, I began to inquire whence they arise, and what is their origin, 
and who is the author of such devices against men, whence came their discovery, and who is the teacher 
of them. Now to dare to say that God was the author of these things was impossible; for surely it could not 
even be said that they have from Him their substance, or their existence. For how were it possible to 
entertain these thoughts of God? For He is good, and the Creator of what is excellent, and to Him belongs 
nothing bad. Nay, it is His nature to take no pleasure in such things; but He forbids their production, and 
rejects those who delight in them, but admits into His presence those who avoid them. And how could it 
be anything but absurd to call God the maker of these things of which He disapproves? For He would not 
wish them not to be, if He had first been their creator; and He wishes those who approach Him to be 
imitators of Him. 


Wherefore it seemed to me unreasonable to attribute these things to God, or to speak of them as having 
sprung from Him; though it must certainly be granted that it is possible for something to come into 
existence out of what has no existence, in case He made what is evil. For He who brought them into 
existence out of non-existence would not reduce them to the loss of it. And again, it must be said that 
there was once a time when God took pleasure in evil things, which now is not the case. Wherefore it 
seems to me impossible to say this of God. For it is unsuitable to His nature to attach this to Him. 
Wherefore it seemed to me that there is co-existent with Him somewhat which has the name of matter, 
from which He formed existing things, distinguishing between them with wise art, and arranging them in 
a fair order, from which also evil things seem to have come into being. For as this matter was without 
quality or form, and, besides this, was borne about without order, and was untouched by divine art, God 
bore no grudge against it, nor left it to be continually thus borne about, but began to work upon it, and 
wished to separate its best parts from its worst, and thus made all that it was fitting for God to make out 
of it; but so much of it as was like lees, so to speak, this being unfitted for being made into anything, He 
left as it was, since it was of no use to Him; and from this it seems to me that what is evil has now 
streamed down among men. This seemed to me the right view to take of these things. But, my friend, if 
you think that anything I have said is wrong, mention it, for I exceedingly desire to hear about these 


things. 


Orthodoxus. I appreciate your readiness, my friend, and applaud your zeal about the subject; and as for 
the opinion which you have expressed respecting existing things, to the effect that God made them out of 
some underlying substance, I do not altogether find fault with it. For, truly, the origin of evil is a subject 
that has called out opinions from many men. Before you and me, no doubt, there have been many able 
men who have made the most searching inquiry into the matter. And some of them expressed the same 
opinion as you did, but others again represented God as the creator of these things, fearing to allow the 
existence of substance as coeval with Him; while the former, from fear of saying that God was the author 
of evil, thought fit to represent matter as coeval with Him. And it was the fate of both of these to fail to 
speak rightly on the subject, in consequence of their fear of God not being in agreement with an accurate 
knowledge of the truth. 


But others declined to inquire about such a question at all, on the ground that such an inquiry is endless. 
As for me, however, my connection with you in friendship does not allow me to decline the subject of 
inquiry, especially when you announce your own purpose, that you are not swayed by prejudice,—although 
you had your opinion about the condition of things derived from your conjectures,—but say that you are 
confirmed in a desire of knowing the truth. 


Wherefore I will willingly turn to the discussion of the question. But I wish this companion of mine here to 
listen to our conversation. For, indeed, he seems to have much the same opinions about these things as 
you have, wherefore I wish that you should both have a share in the discussion. For whatever I should say 
to you, situated as you are, I shall say just as much to him. If, then, you are indulgent enough to think I 
speak truly on this great subject, give an answer to each question I ask; for the result of this will be that 
you will gain a knowledge of the truth, and I shall not carry on my discussion with you at random. 


Valentinian. Iam ready to do as you say; and therefore be quite ready to ask those questions from which 
you think I may be able to gain an accurate knowledge of this important subject. For the object which I 
have set before myself is not the base one of gaining a victory, but that of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the truth. Wherefore apply yourself to the rest of the discussion. 


Orthodoxus. Well, then, I do not suppose you are ignorant that it is impossible for two uncreated things to 
exist together, although you seem to have expressed nearly as much as this in an earlier part of the 
conversation. Assuredly we must of necessity say one of two things: either that God is separate from 
matter, or, on the other hand, that He is inseparable from it. If, then, one would say that they are united, 
he will say that that which is uncreated is one only, for each of the things spoken of will be a part of the 
other; and as they are parts of each other, there will not be two uncreated things, but one composed of 
different elements. For we do not, because a man has different members, break him up into many beings. 
But, as the demands of reason require, we say that a single being, man, of many parts, has been created 
by God. So it is necessary, if God be not separate from matter, to say that that which is uncreated is one 
only; but if one shall say that He is separate, there must necessarily be something intermediate between 
the two, which makes their separation evident. For it is impossible to estimate the distance of one thing 
from another, unless there be something else with which the distance between them may be compared. 
And this holds good, not only as far as the instance before us, but also to any number of others. For the 
argument which we advanced in the case of two uncreated things would of necessity be of equal force, 
were the uncreated things granted to be three in number. For I should ask also respecting them, whether 
they are separate from each other, or, on the other hand, are united each to its neighbour. For if any one 
resolve to say that they are united, he will be told the same as before; if, again, that they are separate, he 
will not escape the necessary existence of that which separates them. 


If, then, any one were to say that there is a third account which might fitly be given of uncreated things, 
namely, that neither is God separate from matter, nor, again, are they united as part of a whole; but that 
God is locally situate in matter, and matter in God, he must be told as the consequence, that if we say that 
God is placed in matter, we must of necessity say that He is contained within limits, and circumscribed by 
matter. But then He must, equally with matter, be carried about without order. And that He rests not, nor 
remains by Himself, is a necessary result of that in which He is being carried, now this way, and now that. 
And besides this, we must say that God was in worse case still. 


For if matter were once without order, and He, determining to change it for the better, put it into order, 
there was a time when God was in that which had no order. And I might fairly ask this question also, 
whether God filled matter completely, or existed in some part of it. For if one resolve to say that God was 
in some part of matter, how far smaller than matter does he make Him; that is, if a part of it contained 
God altogether. But if he were to say that He is in all of it, and is extended through the whole of matter, he 
must tell us how He wrought upon it. For we must say that there was a sort of contraction of God, which 
being effected, He wrought upon that from which He was withdrawn, or else that He wrought in union 
with matter, without having a place of withdrawal. But if any one say that matter is in God, there is equal 
need of inquiry, namely, whether it is by His being separated from Himself, and as creatures exist in the 
air, by His being divided and parted for the reception of the beings that are in Him; or whether it is locally 
situated, that is to say, as water in land; for if we were to say, as in the air, we must say that God is 
divisible; but if, as water in earth,—since matter was without order and arrangement, and besides, 


contained what was evil,—we must say, that in God were to be found the disorderly and the evil. Now this 
seems to me an unbecoming conclusion, nay, more a dangerous one. For you wish for the existence of 
matter, that you may avoid saying that God is the author of evil; and, determining to avoid this, you say 
that He is the receptacle of evil. 


If, then, under the supposition that matter is separate from created substances, you had said that it is 
uncreated, I should have said much about it, to prove that it is impossible for it to be uncreated; but since 
you say that the question of the origin of evil is the cause of this supposition, it therefore seems to me 
right to proceed to inquire into this. For when it is clearly stated how evil exists, and that it is not possible 
to say that God is the cause of evil, because of matter being subject to Him, it seems to me to destroy such 
a supposition, to remark, that if God created the qualities which did not exist, He equally created the 
substances. 


Do you say then, that there co-exists with God matter without qualities out of which He formed the 
beginning of this world? 


Valentinian. So I think. 


Orthodoxus. If, then, matter had no qualities, and the world were produced by God, and qualities exist in 
the world, then God is the maker of qualities? 


Valentinian. It is so. 


Orthodoxus. Now, as I heard you say some time ago that it is impossible for anything to come into being 
out of that which has no existence, answer my question: Do you think that the qualities of the world were 
not produced out of any existing qualities? 


Valentinian. I do. 
Orthodoxus. And that they are something distinct from substances? 
Valentinian. Yes. 


Orthodoxus. If, then, qualities were neither made by God out of any ready at hand, nor derive their 
existence from substances, because they are not substances, we must say that they were produced by God 
out of what had no existence. Wherefore I thought you spoke extravagantly in saying that it was 
impossible to suppose that anything was produced by God out of what did not exist. 


But let our discussion of this matter stand thus. For truly we see among ourselves men making things out 
of what does not exist, although they seem for the most part to be making them with something. As, for 
instance, we may have an example in the case of architects; for they truly do not make cities out of cities, 
nor in like manner temples out of temples. 


But if, because substances underlie these things, you think that the builders make them out of what does 
exist, you are mistaken in your calculation. For it is not the substance which makes the city or the 
temples, but art applied to substance. And this art is not produced out of some art which lies in the 
substances themselves, but from that which is not in them. 


But you seem likely to meet me with this argument: that the artificer makes the art which is connected 
with the substance out of the art which he has. Now I think it is a good reply to this to say, that in man it 
is not produced from any art lying beneath; for it is not to be granted that substance by itself is art. For 
art is in the class of accidents, and is one of the things that have an existence only when they are 
employed about some substance. For man will exist even without the art of building, but it will have no 
existence unless man be previously in being. Whence we must say that it is in the nature of things for arts 
to be produced in men out of what has no existence. If, then, we have shown that this is so in the case of 
men, why was it improper to say that God is able to make not only qualities, but also substances, out of 
that which has no existence? For as it appears possible for something to be produced out of what exists 
not, it is evident that this is the case with substances. To return to the question of evil. Do you think evil 
comes under the head of substances, or of qualities of substances? 


Valentinian. Of qualities. 
Orthodoxus. But matter was found to be without quality or form? 
Valentinian. It was. 


Orthodoxus. Well, then, the connection of these names with substance is owing to its accidents. For 
murder is not a substance, nor is any other evil; but the substance receives a cognate name from putting 
it into practice. For a man is not (spoken of as) murder, but by committing it he receives the derived name 
of murderer, without being himself murder; and, to speak concisely, no other evil is a substance; but by 
practising any evil, it can be called evil. Similarly consider, if you imagine anything else to be the cause of 


evil to men, that it too is evil by reason of its acting by them, and suggesting the committal of evil. Fora 
man is evil in consequence of his actions. For he is said to be evil, because he is the doer of evil. Now 
what a man does, is not the man himself, but his activity, and it is from his actions that he receives the 
title of evil. For if we were to say that he is that which he does, and he commits murders, adulteries, and 
such-like, he will be all these. Now if he is these, then when they are produced he has an existence, but 
when they are not, he too ceases to be. Now these things are produced by men. Men then will be the 
authors of them, and the causes of their existing or not existing. But if each man is evil in consequence of 
what he practises, and what he practises has an origin, he also made a beginning in evil, and evil too had 
a beginning. Now if this is the case, no one is without a beginning in evil, nor are evil things without an 
origin. 


Valentinian. Well, my friend, you seem to me to have argued sufficiently against the other side. For you 
appeared to draw right conclusions from the premises which we granted to the discussion. For truly if 
matter is without qualities, then God is the maker of qualities; and if evils are qualities, God will be the 
author of evils. But it seems to me false to say that matter is without qualities; for it cannot be said 
respecting any substance that it is without qualities. But indeed, in the very act of saying that it is without 
qualities, you declare that it has a quality, by describing the character of matter, which is a kind of quality. 
Therefore, if you please, begin the discussion from the beginning; for it seems to me that matter never 
began to have qualities. For such being the case, I assert, my friend, that evil arises from its emanation. 


Orthodoxus. If matter were possessed of qualities from eternity, of what will God be the creator? For if we 
say substances, we speak of them as pre-existing; if, again, we say qualities, these too are declared to 
have an existence. Since, then, both substances and qualities exist, it seems to me superfluous to call God 
a creator. But answer me a question. In what way do you say that God was a creator? Was it by changing 
the existence of those substances into non-existence, or by changing the qualities while He preserved the 
substances? 


Valentinian. I think that there was no change of the substances, but only of the qualities; and in respect to 
these we call God a creator. And just as if one might chance to say that a house was made of stones, it 
cannot be said of them that they do not still continue stones in substance, because they are called a 
house; for I affirm that the house is made by the quality of construction. So I think that God, while 
substance remained, produced a change of its qualities, by reason of which I say that this world was made 
by God. 


Orthodoxus. Do you think, too, that evil is among the qualities of substances? 
Valentinian. I do. 

Orthodoxus. And were these qualities in matter from the first, or had they a beginning? 
Valentinian. I say that these qualities were eternally co-existent with matter. 
Orthodoxus. But do you not say that God has made a change in the qualities? 
Valentinian. I do say this. 

Orthodoxus. For the better? 

Valentinian. I think so. 


Orthodoxus. If, then, evil is among the qualities of matter, and its qualities were changed by God for the 
better, the inquiry must be made whence evil arose. For either all of them, being evil, underwent a change 
for the better, or some of them being evil, and some not, the evil ones were not changed for the better; but 
the rest, as far as they were found superior, were changed by God for the sake of order. 


Valentinian. That is the opinion I held from the beginning. 


Orthodoxus. How, then, do you say it was that He left the qualities of evil as they were? Was it that He 
was able to do away with them, or that, though He wished to do so, He was unable? For if you say that He 
was able, but disinclined to do so, He must be the author of these things; because, while He had power to 
bring evil to an end, He allowed it to remain as it was, especially when He had begun to work upon 
matter. For if He had had nothing at all to do with matter, He would not have been the author of what He 
allowed to remain. But since He works upon a part of it, and leaves a part of it to itself, while He has 
power to change it for the better, I think He is the author of evil, since He left part of matter in its 
vileness. He wrought then for the ruin of a part; and, in this respect, it seems to me that this part was 
chiefly injured by His arranging it in matter, so that it became partaker of evil. For before matter was put 
in order, it was without the perception of evil; but now each of its parts has the capacity of perceiving evil. 
Now, take an example in the case of man. Previously to becoming a living creature, he was insensible to 
evil; but from the time when he is fashioned by God into the form of man, he gains the perception of 
approaching evil. So this act of God, which you say was done for the benefit of matter, is found to have 
happened to it rather for the worse. But if you say that God was not able to stop evil, does the 


impossibility result from His being naturally weak, or from His being overcome by fear, and in subjection 
to some more powerful being? See which of these you would like to attribute to the almighty and good 
God. But, again, answer me about matter. Is matter simple or compound? For if matter be simple and 
uniform, and the universe compound, and composed of different substances, it is impossible to say that it 
is made of matter, because compound things cannot be composed of one pure and simple ingredient. For 
composition indicates the mixture of several simple things. But if, on the other hand, you say that matter 
is compound, it has been entirely composed of simple elements, and they were once each separately 
simple, and by their composition matter was produced; for compound things derive their composition 
from simple things. So there was once a time when matter did not exist—that is to say, before the 
combination of the simple elements. But if there was once a time when matter did not exist, and there was 
never a time when what is uncreated did not exist, then matter is not uncreated. And from this it follows 
that there are many things which are uncreated. For if God were uncreated, and the simple elements of 
which matter was composed were uncreated, the number of the uncreated would be more than two. But 
to omit inquiring what are the simple elements, matter or form—for this would be followed by many 
absurdities—let me ask, do you think that nothing that exists is contrary to itself? 


Valentinian. I do. 
Orthodoxus. Yet water is contrary to fire, and darkness to light, and heat to cold, and moisture to dryness. 
Valentinian. I think it is. 


Orthodoxus. If, then, nothing that exists is contrary to itself, and these are contrary to one another, they 
will not be one and the same matter—no, nor formed from one and the same matter. But, again, I wish to 
ask, do you think that the parts of a thing are not destructive of one another? 


Valentinian. I do. 
Orthodoxus. And that fire and water, and the rest likewise, are parts of matter? 
Valentinian. I hold them to be so. 


Orthodoxus. Why, then, do you not think that water is destructive of fire, and light of darkness, and so on 
with the rest? 


Valentinian. I do. 


Orthodoxus. Then, if parts of a thing are not destructive of one another, and these are found to be so, they 
will not be parts of the same thing. But if they are not parts of the same thing, they will not be parts of 
one and the same matter. And, indeed, they will not be matter either, because nothing that exists is 
destructive of itself. And this being the case with the contraries, it is shown that they are not matter. This 
is enough on the subject of matter. 


Now we must come to the examination of evils, and must necessarily inquire into the evils among men. As 
to these, are they forms of the principle of evil, or parts of it? If forms, evil will not have a separate 
existence distinct from them, because the species are to be sought for in the forms, and underlie them. 
But if this is the case, evil has an origin. For its forms are shown to have an origin—such as murder, and 
adultery, and the like. But if you will have them to be parts of some principle of evil, and they have an 
origin, it also must have an origin. For those things whose parts have an origin, are of necessity originated 
likewise. For the whole consists of parts. And the whole will not exist if the parts do not, though there may 
be some parts, even if the whole be not there. 


Now there is nothing existing of which one part is originated, and another part not. But if I were even to 
grant this, then there was a time when evil was not complete, namely, before matter was wrought by God. 
And it attains completeness when man is produced by God; for man is the maker of the parts of evil. And 
from this it follows that the cause of evil being complete, is God the Creator, which it is impious to say. But 
if you say that evil is neither of the things supposed, but is the doing of something evil, you declare that it 
has an origin. For the doing of a thing makes the beginning of its existence. And besides this, you have 
nothing further to pronounce evil. For what other action have you to point out as such, except what 
happens among men? Now, it has been already shown that he who acts is not evil according to his being, 
but in accordance with his evil doing. 


Because there is nothing evil by nature, but it is by use that evil things become such. So I say, says he, 
that man was made with a free-will, not as if there were already evil in existence, which he had the power 
of choosing if he wished, but on account of his capacity of obeying or disobeying God. 


For this was the meaning of the gift of Free Will. And man after his creation receives a commandment 
from God; and from this at once rises evil, for he does not obey the divine command; and this alone is evil, 
namely, disobedience, which had a beginning. 


For man received power, and enslaved himself, not because he was overpowered by the irresistible 


tendencies of his nature, nor because the capacity with which he was gifted deprived him of what was 
better for him; for it was for the sake of this that I say he was endowed with it (but he received the power 
above mentioned), in order that he may obtain an addition to what he already possesses, which accrues to 
him from the Superior Being in consequence of his obedience, and is demanded as a debt from his Maker. 
For I say that man was made not for destruction, but for better things. For if he were made as any of the 
elements, or those things which render a similar service to God, he would cease to receive a reward 
befitting deliberate choice, and would be like an instrument of the maker; and it would be unreasonable 
for him to suffer blame for his wrong-doings, for the real author of them is the one by whom he is used. 
But man did not understand better things, since he did not know the author (of his existence), but only the 
object for which he was made. I say therefore that God, purposing thus to honour man, and to grant him 
an understanding of better things, has given him the power of being able to do what he wishes, and 
commends the employment of his power for better things; not that He deprives him again of free-will, but 
wishes to point out the better way. For the power is present with him, and he receives the commandment; 
but God exhorts him to turn his power of choice to better things. For as a father exhorts his son, who has 
power to learn his lessons, to give more attention to them inasmuch as, while he points out this as the 
better course, he does not deprive his son of the power which he possessed, even if he be not inclined to 
learn willingly; so I do not think that God, while He urges on man to obey His commands, deprives him of 
the power of purposing and withholding obedience. For He points out the cause of His giving this advice, 
in that He does not deprive him of the power. But He gives commands, in order that man may be able to 
enjoy better things. For this is the consequence of obeying the commands of God. So that He does not give 
commands in order to take away the power which He has given, but in order that a better gift may be 
bestowed, as to one worthy of attaining greater things, in return for his having rendered obedience to 
God, while he had power to withhold it. I say that man was made with free-will, not as if there were 
already existing some evil, which he had the power of choosing if he wished, . . . but that the power of 
obeying and disobeying God is the only cause. 


For this was the object to be obtained by free-will. And man after his creation receives a commandment 
from God, and from this at once rises evil; for he does not obey the divine command, and this alone is evil, 
namely, disobedience, which had a beginning. For no one has it in his power to say that it is without an 
origin, when its author had an origin. But you will be sure to ask whence arose this disobedience. It is 
clearly recorded in Holy Scripture, by which I am enabled to say that man was not made by God in this 
condition, but that he has come to it by some teaching. For man did not receive such a nature as this. For 
if it were the case that his nature was such, this would not have come upon him by teaching. Now one 
says in Holy Writ, that “man has learnt (evil).” I say, then, that disobedience to God is taught. For this 
alone is evil which is produced in opposition to the purpose of God, for man would not learn evil by itself. 
He, then, who teaches evil is the Serpent. 


For my part, I said that the beginning of evil was envy, and that it arose from man’s being distinguished by 
God with higher honour. Now evil is disobedience to the commandment of God. 


From the Discourse on the Resurrection 


PART I 


I. God did not make evil, nor is He at all in any way the author of evil; but whatever failed to keep the law, 
which He in all justice ordained, after being made by Him with the faculty of free-will, for the purpose of 
guarding and keeping it, is called evil. Now it is the gravest fault to disobey God, by overstepping the 
bounds of that righteousness which is consistent with free-will. 


II. Now the question has already been raised, and answered, that the “coats of skins” are not bodies. 
Nevertheless, let us speak of it again, for it is not enough to have mentioned it once. Before the 
preparation of these coats of skins, the first man himself acknowledges that he has both bones and flesh; 
for when he saw the woman brought to him: “This is now,” he cried, “bone of my bone and flesh of my 
flesh.” And again: She shall be called Woman, because she was taken out of man. For this cause shall a 
man leave his father and mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be one flesh.” For I 
cannot endure the trifling of some who shamelessly do violence to Scripture, in order that their opinion, 
that the resurrection is without flesh, may find support; supposing rational bones and flesh, and in 
different ways changing it backwards and forwards by allegorizing. And Christ confirms the taking of 
these things as they are written, when, to the question of the Pharisees about putting away a wife, He 
answers: “Have ye not read that He which made them at the beginning made them male and female; and 
said, For this cause shall a man leave his father,” and so on. 


III. But it is evidently absurd to think that the body will not co-exist with the soul in the eternal state, 
because it is a bond and fetters; in order that, according to their view, we who are to live in the kingdom 
of light may not be for ever condemned to be bondmen of corruption. For as the question has been 
sufficiently solved, and the statement refitted in which they defined the flesh to be the soul’s chain, the 
argument also is destroyed, that the flesh will not rise again, lest, if we resume it, we be prisoners in the 
kingdom of light. 


IV. In order, then, that man might not be an undying or ever-living evil, as would have been the case if sin 
were dominant within him, as it had sprung up in an immortal body, and was provided with immortal 
sustenance, God for this cause pronounced him mortal, and clothed him with mortality. For this is what 
was meant by the coats of skins, in order that, by the dissolution of the body, sin might be altogether 
destroyed from the very roots, that there might not be left even the smallest particle of root from which 
new shoots of sin might again burst forth. 


V. For as a fig-tree, which has grown in the splendid buildings of a temple, and has reached a great size, 
and is spread over all the joints of the stones with thickly-branching roots, ceases not to grow, till, by the 
loosening of the stones from the place in which it sprung up, it is altogether torn away; for it is possible 
for the stones to be fitted into their own places, when the fig tree is taken away, so that the temple may be 
preserved, having no longer to support what was the cause of its own destruction; while the fig-tree, torn 
away by the roots, dies; in the same way also, God, the builder, checked by the seasonable application of 
death, His own temple, man, when he had fostered sin, like a wild fig-tree, “killing,” in the words of 
Scripture, “and making alive,” in order that the flesh, after sin is withered and dead, may, like a restored 
temple, be raised up again with the same parts, uninjured and immortal, while sin is utterly and entirely 
destroyed. For while the body still lives, before it has passed through death, sin must also live with it, as it 
has its roots concealed within us even though it be externally checked by the wounds inflicted by 
corrections and warnings; since, otherwise, it would not happen that we do wrong after baptism, as we 
should be entirely and absolutely free from sin. But now, even after believing, and after the time of being 
touched by the water of sanctification, we are oftentimes found in sin. For no one can boast of being so 
free from sin as not even to have an evil thought. So that it is come to pass that sin is now restrained and 
lulled to sleep by faith, so that it does not produce injurious fruits, but yet is not torn up by the roots. For 
the present we restrain its sprouts, such as evil imaginations, “lest any root of bitterness springing up 
trouble” us, not suffering its leaves to unclose and open into shoots; while the Word, like an axe, cuts at its 
roots which grow below. But hereafter the very thought of evil will disappear. 


VI. But come now, since there is need of many examples in matters of this kind, let us examine them 
particularly from this point of view, without desisting till our argument ends in clearer explanation and 
proof. It appears, then, as if an eminent craftsman were to cast over again a noble image, wrought by 
himself of gold or other material, and beautifully proportioned in all its members, upon his suddenly 
perceiving that it had been mutilated by some infamous man, who, too envious to endure the image being 
beautiful, spoiled it, and thus enjoyed the empty pleasure of indulged jealousy. For take notice, most wise 
Aglaophon, that, if the artificer wish that that upon which he has bestowed so much pains and care and 


labour, shall be quite free from injury, he will be impelled to melt it down, and restore it to its former 
condition. But if he should not cast it afresh, nor reconstruct it, but allow it to remain as it is, repairing 
and restoring it, it must be that the image, being passed through the fire and forged, cannot any longer be 
preserved unchanged, but will be altered and wasted. Wherefore, if he should wish it to be perfectly 
beautiful and faultless, it must be broken up and recast, in order that all the disfigurements and 
mutilations inflicted upon it by treachery and envy, may be got rid of by the breaking up and recasting of 
it, while the image is restored again uninjured and unalloyed to the same form as before, and made as like 
itself as possible. For it is impossible for an image under the hands of the original artist to be lost, even if 
it be melted down again, for it may be restored; but it is possible for blemishes and injuries to be put off, 
for they melt away and cannot be restored; because in every work of art the best craftsman looks not for 
blemish or failure, but for symmetry and correctness in his work. Now God’s plan seems to me to have 
been the same as that which prevails among ourselves. For seeing man, His fairest work, corrupted by 
envious treachery, He could not endure, with His love for man, to leave him in such a condition, lest he 
should be for ever faulty, and bear the blame to eternity; but dissolved him again into his original 
materials, in order that, by remodelling, all the blemishes in him might waste away and disappear. For the 
melting down of the statue in the former case corresponds to the death and dissolution of the body in the 
latter, and the remoulding of the material in the former, to the resurrection after death in the latter; as 
also saith the prophet Jeremiah, for he addresses the Jews in these words, “And I went down to the 
potter’s house; and, behold, he wrought a work upon the stones. And the vessel which he made in his 
hands was broken; and again he made another vessel, as it pleased him to make it. And the word of the 
Lord came to me, saying, Cannot I do to you as this potter, O house of Israel? Behold, as the clay of the 
potter are ye in my hands.” 


VII. For I call your attention to this, that, as I said, after man’s transgression the Great Hand was not 
content to leave as a trophy of victory its own work, debased by the Evil One, who wickedly injured it from 
motives of envy; but moistened and reduced it to clay, as a potter breaks up a vessel, that by the 
remodelling of it all the blemishes and bruises in it may disappear, and it may be made afresh faultless 
and pleasing. 


VIII. But it is not satisfactory to say that the universe will be utterly destroyed, and sea and air and sky 
will be no longer. For the whole world will be deluged with fire from heaven, and burnt for the purpose of 
purification and renewal; it will not, however, come to complete ruin and corruption. For if it were better 
for the world not to be than to be, why did God, in making the world, take the worse course? But God did 
not work in vain, or do that which was worst. God therefore ordered the creation with a view to its 
existence and continuance, as also the Book of Wisdom confirms, saying, “For God created all things that 
they might have their being; and the generations of the world were healthful, and there is no poison of 
destruction in them.” And Paul clearly testifies this, saying, “For the earnest expectation of the creature 
waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God. For the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, 
but by reason of him that subjected the same in hope: because the creature itself also shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” For the creation was 
made subject to vanity, he says, and he expects that it will be set free from such servitude, as he intends 
to call this world by the name of creation. For it is not what is unseen but what is seen that is subject to 
corruption. The creation, then, after being restored to a better and more seemly state, remains, rejoicing 
and exulting over the children of God at the resurrection; for whose sake it now groans and travails, 
waiting itself also for our redemption from the corruption of the body, that, when we have risen and 
shaken off the mortality of the flesh, according to that which is written, “Shake off the dust, and arise, and 
sit down, O Jerusalem,” and have been set free from sin, it also shall be freed from corruption and be 
subject no longer to vanity, but to righteousness. Isaiah says, too, “For as the new heaven and the new 
earth which I make, remaineth before me, saith the Lord, so shall your seed and your name be;” and 
again, “Thus saith the Lord that created the heaven, it is He who prepared the earth and created it, He 
determined it; He created it not in vain, but formed it to be inhabited.” For in reality God did not establish 
the universe in vain, or to no purpose but destruction, as those weak-minded men say, but to exist, and be 
inhabited, and continue. Wherefore the earth and the heaven must exist again after the conflagration and 
shaking of all things. 


IX. But if our opponents say, How then is it, if the universe be not destroyed, that the Lord says that 
“heaven and earth shall pass away;” and the prophet, that “the heaven shall perish as smoke, and the 
earth shall grow old as a garment;” we answer, because it is usual for the Scriptures to call the change of 
the world from its present condition to a better and more glorious one, destruction; as its earlier form is 
lost in the change of all things to a state of greater splendour; for there is no contradiction nor absurdity 
in the Holy Scriptures. For not “the world” but the “fashion of this world” passeth away, it is said; so it is 
usual for the Scriptures to call the change from an earlier form to a better and more comely state, 
destruction; just as when one calls by the name of destruction the change from a childish form into a 
perfect man, as the stature of the child is turned into manly size and beauty. We may expect that the 
creation will pass away, as if it were to perish in the burning, in order that it may be renewed, not 
however that it will be destroyed, that we who are renewed may dwell in a renewed world without taste of 
sorrow; according as it is said, “When Thou lettest Thy breath go forth, they shall be made, and Thou 
shalt renew the face of the earth;” God henceforth providing for the due temperature of that which 
surrounds it. For as the earth is to exist after the present age, there must be by all means inhabitants for 


it, who shall no longer be liable to death, nor shall marry, nor beget children, but live in all happiness, like 
the angels, without change or decay. Wherefore it is silly to discuss in what way of life our bodies will then 
exist, if there is no longer air, nor earth, nor anything else. 


X. But in addition to what has been said, there is this point worth consideration, since it misleads very 
much, if we may be outspoken about matters of such importance, Aglaophon. For you said that the Lord 
declared plainly that those who shall obtain the resurrection shall then be as the angels. You brought this 
objection: The angels, being without flesh, are on this account in the utmost happiness and glory. We must 
then, as we are to be made equal to the angels, be like them stripped of flesh, and be angels. But you 
overlooked this, my excellent friend, that He who created and set in order the universe out of nothing, 
ordained the nature of immortal beings to be distributed not only among angels and ministers, but also 
among principalities, and thrones, and powers. For the race of angels is one, and that of principalities and 
powers another; because immortal beings are not all of one order, and constitution, and tribe, and family, 
but there are differences of race and tribe. And neither do the cherubim, departing from their own nature, 
assume the form of angels; nor, again, do angels assume the form of the others. For they cannot be 
anything but what they are and have been made. Moreover, man also having been appointed by the 
original order of things to inhabit the world, and to rule over all that is in it, when he is immortal, will 
never be changed from being a man into the form either of angels or any other; for neither do angels 
undergo a change from their original form to another. For Christ at His coming did not proclaim that the 
human nature should, when it is immortal, be remoulded or transformed into another nature, but into 
what it was before the fall. For each one among created things must remain in its own proper place, that 
none may be wanting to any, but all may be full: heaven of angels, thrones of powers, luminaries of 
ministers; and the more divine spots, and the undefiled and untainted luminaries, with seraphim, who 
attend the Supreme Council, and uphold the universe; and the world of men. For if we granted that men 
are changed into angels, it would follow that we say that angels also are changed into powers, and these 
into one thing and the other, until our argument proceed too far for safety. 


XI. Neither did God, as if He had made man badly, or committed a mistake in the formation of him, 
determine afterwards to make an angel, repenting of His work, as the worst of craftsmen do; nor did He 
fashion man, after He had wished originally to make an angel, and failed; for this would be a sign of 
weakness, etc. Why even then did He make man and not angels, if He wished men to be angels and not 
men? Was it because He was unable? It is blasphemy to suppose so. Or was He so busy in making the 
worse as to loiter about the better? This too is absurd. For He does not fail in making what is good, nor 
defers it, nor is incapable of it; but He has the power to act how and when He pleases, inasmuch as He is 
Himself power. Wherefore it was because He intended man to be man, that He originally made him so. But 
if He so intended—since He intends what is good—man is good. Now man is said to be composed of soul 
and body; he cannot then exist without a body, but with a body, unless there be produced another man 
besides man. For all the orders of immortal beings must be preserved by God, and among these is man. 
“For,” says the Book of Wisdom, “God created man to be immortal, and made him to be an image of His 
own eternity.” The body then perishes not; for man is composed of soul and body. 


XII. Wherefore observe that these are the very things which the Lord wished to teach to the Sadducees, 
who did not believe in the resurrection of the flesh. For this was the opinion of the Sadducees. Whence it 
was that, having contrived the parable about the woman and the seven brethren, that they might cast 
doubt upon the resurrection of the flesh, “There came to Him,” it is said, “the Sadducees also, who say 
that there is no resurrection.” Christ, then, if there had been no resurrection of the flesh, but the soul only 
were saved, would have agreed with their opinion as a right and excellent one. But as it was, He answered 
and said, “In the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels in 
heaven,” not on account of having no flesh, but of not marrying nor being married, but being henceforth 
incorruptible. And He speaks of our being near the angels in this respect, that as the angels in heaven, so 
we also in paradise, spend our time no more in marriage-feasts or other festivities. but in seeing God and 
cultivating life, under the direction of Christ. For He did not say “they shall be angels,” but like angels, in 
being, for instance, crowned, as it is written, with glory and honour; differing a little from the angels, 
while near to being angels. Just as if He had said, while observing the fair order of the sky, and the 
stillness of the night, and everything illumined by the heavenly light of the moon, “the moon shines like 
the sun.” We should not then say that He asserted that the moon was absolutely the sun, but like the sun. 
As also that which is not gold, but approaching the nature of gold, is said not to be gold, but to be like 
gold. But if it were gold, it would be said to be, and not to be like, gold. But since it is not gold, but 
approaching to the nature of it, and has the appearance of it, it is said to be like gold; so also when He 
says that the saints shall. in the resurrection be like the angels, we do not understand Him to assert that 
they will then be actually angels, but approaching to the condition of angels. So that it is most 
unreasonable to say, “Since Christ declared that the saints in the resurrection appear as angels, therefore 
their bodies do not rise,” although the very words employed give a clear proof of the real state of the case. 
For the term “resurrection” is not applied to that which has not fallen, but to that which has fallen and 
rises again; as when the prophet says, “I will also raise up again the tabernacle of David which has fallen 
down.” Now the much-desired tabernacle of the soul is fallen, and sunk down into “the dust of the earth.” 
For it is not that which is not dead, but that which is dead, that is laid down. But it is the flesh which dies; 
the soul is immortal. So, then, if the soul be immortal, and the body be the corpse, those who say that 
there is a resurrection, but not of the flesh, deny any resurrection; because it is not that which remains 


standing, but that which has fallen and been laid down, that is set up; according to that which is written, 
“Does not he who falls rise again, and he who turns aside return?” 


XIII. Since flesh was made to border on incorruption and corruption, being itself neither the one nor the 
other, and was overcome by corruption for the sake of pleasure, though it was the work and property of 
incorruption; therefore it became corruptible, and was laid in the dust of the earth. When, then, it was 
overcome by corruption, and delivered over to death through disobedience, God did not leave it to 
corruption to be triumphed over as an inheritance; but, after conquering death by the resurrection, 
delivered it again to incorruption, in order that corruption might not receive the property of incorruption, 
but incorruption that of corruption. Therefore the apostle answers thus, “For this corruptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality.” Now the corruptible and mortal putting on 
immortality, what else is it but that which is “sown in corruption and raised in incorruption,”—for the soul 
is not corruptible or mortal; but this which is mortal and corrupting is of flesh,—in order that, “as we have 
borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly?” For the image of the earthy 
which we have borne is this, “Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” But the image of the 
heavenly is the resurrection from the dead, and incorruption, in order that “as Christ was raised up from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, so we also should walk in newness of life.” But if any one were to think 
that the earthy image is the flesh itself, but the heavenly image some other spiritual body besides the 
flesh; let him first consider that Christ, the heavenly man, when He appeared, bore the same form of limbs 
and the same image of flesh as ours, through which also He, who was not man, became man, that “as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” For if He bore flesh for any other reason than that 
of setting the flesh free, and raising it up, why did He bear flesh superfluously, as He purposed neither to 
save it, nor to raise it up? But the Son of God does nothing superfluously. He did not then take the form of 
a servant uselessly, but to raise it up and save it. For He truly was made man, and died, and not in mere 
appearance, but that He might truly be shown to be the first begotten from the dead, changing the earthy 
into the heavenly, and the mortal into the immortal. When, then, Paul says that “flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God,” he does not give a disparaging opinion of the regeneration of the flesh, but 
would teach that the kingdom of God, which is eternal life, is not possessed by the body, but the body by 
the life. For if the kingdom of God, which is life, were possessed by the body, it would happen that the life 
would be consumed by corruption. But now the life possesses what is dying, in order that “death may be 
swallowed up in victory” by life, and the corruptible may be seen to be the possession of incorruption and 
immortality, while it becomes unbound and free from death and sin, but the slave and servant of 
immortality; so that the body may be the possession of incorruption, and not incorruption that of the body. 


XIV. If, then, out of such a drop, small, and previously without any existence, in its actual state of 
moistness, contractedness, and insignificance, in fact out of nothing, man is brought into being, how much 
rather shall man spring again into being out of a previously existing man? For it is not so difficult to make 
anything anew after it has once existed and fallen into decay, as to produce out of nothing that which has 
never existed. Now, in case we choose to exhibit the seminal fluid discharged from a man, and place by it 
a corpse, each by itself, which of them, as they both lie exposed to view, will the spectators think most 
likely to become a man—that drop, which is nothing at all, or that which has already shape, and size, and 
substance? For if the very thing which is nothing at all, merely because God pleases, becomes a man, how 
much rather shall that which has existence and is brought to perfection become again a man, if God 
pleases? For what was the purpose of the theologian Moses, in introducing, under a mystical sense, the 
Feast of Tabernacles in the Book of Leviticus? Was it that we may keep a feast to God, as the Jews with 
their low view of the Scriptures interpret it? as if God took pleasure in such tabernacles, decked out with 
fruits and boughs and leaves, which immediately wither and lose their verdure. We cannot say so. Tell me, 
then, what was the object of the Feast of Tabernacles? It was introduced to point to this real tabernacle of 
ours, which, after it was fallen down to corruption through the transgression of the law, and broken up by 
sin, God promised to put together again, and to raise up in incorruptibility, in order that we may truly 
celebrate in His honour the great and renowned Feast of Tabernacles at the resurrection; when our 
tabernacles are put together in the perfect order of immortality and harmony, and raised up from the dust 
in incorruption; when the dry bones, according to the most true prophecy, shall hear a voice, and be 
brought to their joints by God, the Creator and Perfect Artificer, who will then renew the flesh and bind it 
on, no more with such ties as those by which it was at first held together, but by such as shall be for ever 
undecaying and indissoluble. For I once saw on Olympus, which is a mountain of Lycia, fire bursting up 
from the ground spontaneously on the summit of the mountain; and by it was standing an Agnos tree, so 
flourishing, green, and shady, that one might suppose a never-failing stream of water had nourished its 
growth, rather than what was really the case. For which cause, therefore, though the natures of things are 
corruptible, and their bodies consumed by fire, and it is impossible for things which are once of an 
inflammable nature to remain unaffected by fire; yet this tree, so far from being burnt, is actually more 
vigorous and green than usual, though it is naturally inflammable, and that too when the fire is glowing 
about its very roots. I certainly cast some boughs of trees from the adjoining wood on to the place where 
the fire burst forth, and they immediately caught fire and were burnt to ashes. Now, then, tell me why it is 
that that which cannot bear even to feel the heat of the sun, but withers up under it unless it be sprinkled 
with water, is not consumed when beset by such fiery heat, but both lives and thrives? What is the 
meaning of this marvel? God appointed this as an example and introduction to the day that is coming, in 
order that we may know more certainly that, when all things are deluged with fire from heaven, the 
bodies which are distinguished by chastity and righteousness will be taken up by Him as free from all 


injury from the fire as from cold water. For truly, O beneficent and bountiful Lord, “the creature that 
serveth Thee, who art the Maker, increaseth his strength against the unrighteous for their punishment, 
and abateth his strength for the benefit of such as put their trust in Thee;” and at Thy pleasure fire cools, 
and injures nothing that Thou determinest to be preserved; and again, water burns more fiercely than 
fire, and nothing opposes Thine unconquerable power and might. For Thou createdst all things out of 
nothing; wherefore also Thou changest and transformest all things as Thou wilt, seeing they are Thine, 
and Thou alone art God. 


XV. The apostle certainly, after assigning the planting and watering to art and earth and water, conceded 
the growth to God alone, where he says, “Neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth; 
but God that giveth the increase.” For he knew that Wisdom, the first-born of God, the parent and artificer 
of all things, brings forth everything into the world; whom the ancients called Nature and Providence, 
because she, with constant provision and care, gives to all things birth and growth. “For,” says the 
Wisdom of God, “my Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” Now it is on this account that Solomon called 
Wisdom the artificer of all things, since God is in no respect poor, but able richly to create, and make, and 
vary, and increase all things. 


XVI. God, who created all things, and provides and cares for all things, took dust from the ground, and 
made our outer man. 


PART II 


The Second Discourse on the Resurrection. 


For instance, then, the images of our kings here, even though they be not formed of the more precious 
materials—gold or silver—are honoured by all. For men do not, while they treat with respect those of the 
far more precious material, slight those of a less valuable, but honour every image in the world, even 
though it be of chalk or bronze. And one who speaks against either of them, is not acquitted as if he had 
only spoken against clay, nor condemned for having despised gold, but for having been disrespectful 
towards the King and Lord Himself. The images of God’s angels, which are fashioned of gold, the 
principalities and powers, we make to His honour and glory. 


PART III 


I. From the Discourse on the Resurrection. 


I. Read the Book on the Resurrection by St. Methodius, Bishop and Martyr, of which that which follows is 
a selection, that the body is not the fetter of the soul, as Origen thought, nor are souls called by the 
prophet Jeremiah “fettered” on account of their being within bodies. For he lays down the principle that 
the body does not hinder the energies of the soul, but that rather the body is carried about with it, and 
cooperates in whatever the soul commits to it. But how are we to understand the opinion of Gregory the 
theologian, and many others? 


II. That Origen said that the body was given to the soul as a fetter after the fall, and that previously it 
lived without a body; but that this body which we wear is the cause of our sins; wherefore also he called it 
a fetter, as it can hinder the soul from good works. 


III. That if the body was given to the soul after the fall as a fetter, it must have been given as a fetter upon 
the evil or the good. Now it is impossible that it should be upon the good; for no physician or artificer 
gives to that which has gone wrong a remedy to cause further error, much less would God do so. It 
remains, then, that it was a fetter upon evil. But surely we see that, at the beginning, Cain, clad in this 
body, committed murder; and it is evident into what wickedness those who succeeded him ran. The body 
is not, then, a fetter upon evil, nor indeed a fetter at all; nor was the soul clothed in it for the first time 
after the fall. 


IV. That man, with respect to his nature, is most truly said to be neither soul without body, nor, on the 
other hand, body without soul; but a being composed out of the union of soul and body into one form of 
the beautiful. But Origen said that the soul alone is man, as did Plato. 


V. That there is a difference between man and other living creatures; and to them are given varieties of 
natural form and shape, as many as the tangible and visible forces of nature produced at the command of 
God; while to him was given the form and image of God, with every part accurately finished, after the very 
original likeness of the Father and the only-begotten Son. Now we must consider how the saint states this. 


VI. He says that Phidias the statuary, after he had made the Pisaean image of ivory, ordered oil to be 
poured out before it, that, as far as he could secure it, it might be preserved imperishable. 


VII. He says, as was said also by Athenagoras, that the devil is a spirit, made by God, in the 
neighbourhood of matter, as of course the rest of the angels are, and that he was entrusted with the 


oversight of matter, and the forms of matter. For, according to the original constitution of angels, they 
were made by God, in His providence, for the care of the universe; in order that, while God exercises a 
perfect and general supervision over the whole, and keeps the supreme authority and power over all—for 
upon Him their existence depends—the angels appointed for this purpose take charge of particulars. Now 
the rest of them remained in the positions for which God made and appointed them; but the devil was 
insolent, and having conceived envy of us, behaved wickedly in the charge committed to him; as also did 
those who subsequently were enamoured of fleshly charms, and had illicit intercourse with the daughters 
of men. For to them also, as was the case with men, God granted the possession of their own choice. And 
how is this to be taken? 


VII. He says that by the coats of skins is signified death. For he says of Adam, that when the Almighty 
God saw that by treachery he, an immortal being, had become evil, just as his deceiver the devil was, He 
prepared the coats of skins on this account; that when he was thus, as it were, clothed in mortality, all 
that was evil in him might die in the dissolution of the body. 


IX. He holds that St. Paul had two revelations. For the apostle, he says, does not suppose paradise to be in 
the third heaven, in the opinion of those who knew how to observe the niceties of language, when he says, 
“T know such a man caught up to the third heaven; and I know such a man, whether in the body or out of 
the body, God knoweth, that was caught up into paradise.” Here he signifies that he has seen two 
revelations, having been evidently taken up twice, once to the third heaven, and once into paradise. For 
the words, “I know such a man caught up,” make it certain that he was personally shown a revelation 
respecting the third heaven. And the words which follow, “And I know such a man, whether in the body or 
out of the body, God knoweth, that he was caught up into paradise,” show that another revelation was 
made to him respecting paradise. Now he was led to make this statement by his opponent’s having laid it 
down from the apostle’s words that paradise is a mere conception, as it is above the heaven, in order to 
draw the conclusion that life in paradise is incorporeal. 


X. He says that it is in our power to do, or to avoid doing, evil; since otherwise we should not be punished 
for doing evil, nor be rewarded for doing well; but the presence or absence of evil thoughts does not 
depend upon ourselves. Wherefore even the sainted Paul says, “For what I would, that do I not, but what I 
would not, that I do;” that is to say, “My thoughts are not what I would, but what I would not.” Now he 
says that the habit of imagining evil is rooted out by the approach of physical death,—since it was for this 
reason that death was appointed by God for the sinner, that evil might not remain for ever. 


But what is the meaning of this statement? It is to be noted that it has been made by others of our Fathers 
as well. What is the meaning, seeing that those who meet death find in it at the time neither increase nor 
decrease of sins? 


II. A Synopsis of Some Apostolic Words from the Same Discourse. 


I. Read a compendious interpretation of some apostolic words from the same discourse. Let us see, then, 
what it is that we have endeavoured to say respecting the apostle. For this saying of his, “I was alive 
without the law once,” refers to the life which was lived in paradise before the law, not without a body, but 
with a body, by our first parents, as we have shown above; for we lived without concupiscence, being 
altogether ignorant of its assaults. For not to have a law according to which we ought to live, nor a power 
of establishing what manner of life we ought to adopt, so that we might justly be approved or blamed, is 
considered to exempt a person from accusation. Because one cannot lust after those things from which he 
is not restrained, and even if he lusted after them, he would not be blamed. For lust is not directed to 
things which are before us, and subject to our power, but to those which are before us, and not in our 
power. For how should one care for a thing which is neither forbidden nor necessary to him? And for this 
reason it is said, “I had not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt not covet.” For when (our first 
parents) heard, “Of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” then they conceived lust, and gathered it. Therefore was it said, I 
had not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt not covet;” nor would they have desired to eat, 
except it had been said, “Thou shalt not eat of it.” For it was thence that sin took occasion to deceive me. 
For when the law was given, the devil had it in his power to work lust in me; “for without the law, sin was 
dead;” which means “when the law was not given, sin could not be committed.” But I was alive and 
blameless before the law, having no commandment in accordance with which it was necessary to live; “but 
when the commandment came, sin revived, and I died. And the commandment, which was ordained to life, 
I found to be unto death.” For after God had given the law, and had commanded me what I ought to do, 
and what I ought not to do, the devil wrought lust in me. For the promise of God which was given to me, 
this was for life and incorruption, so that obeying it I might have ever-blooming life and joy unto 
incorruption; but to him who disobeyed it, it would issue in death. But the devil, whom he calls sin, 
because he is the author of sin, taking occasion by the commandment to deceive me to disobedience, 
deceived and slew me, thus rendering me subject to the condemnation, “In the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die.” “Wherefore the law is holy, and the commandment holy, and just and good;” 
because it was given, not for injury, but for safety; for let us not suppose that God makes anything useless 
or hurtful. What then? “Was then that which is good made death unto me?” namely, that which was given 
as a law, that it might be the cause of the greatest good? “God forbid.” For it was not the law of God that 


became the cause of my being brought into subjection to corruption, but the devil; that he might be made 
manifested who, through that which is good, wrought evil; that the inventor of evil might become and be 
proved the greatest of all sinners. “For we know that the law is spiritual;” and therefore it can in no 
respect be injurious to any one; for spiritual things are far removed from irrational lust and sin. “But Iam 
carnal, sold under sin;” which means: But I being carnal, and being placed between good and evil as a 
voluntary agent, am so that I may have it in my power to choose what I will. For “behold I set before thee 
life and death;” meaning that death would result from disobedience of the spiritual law, that is of the 
commandment; and from obedience to the carnal law, that is the counsel of the serpent; for by such a 
choice “I am sold” to the devil, fallen under sin. Hence evil, as though besieging me, cleaves to me and 
dwells in me, justice giving me up to be sold to the Evil One, in consequence of having violated the law. 
Therefore also the expressions: “That which I do, I allow not,” and “what I hate, that do I,” are not to be 
understood of doing evil, but of only thinking it. For it is not in our power to think or not to think of 
improper things, but to act or not to act upon our thoughts. For we cannot hinder thoughts from coming 
into our minds, since we receive them when they are inspired into us from without; but we are able to 
abstain from obeying them and acting upon them. Therefore it is in our power to will not to think these 
things; but not to bring it about that they shall pass away, so as not to come into the mind again; for this 
does not lie in our power, as I said; which is the meaning of that statement, “The good that I would, I do 
not;” for I do not will to think the things which injure me; for this good is altogether innocent. But “the 
good that I would, I do not; but the evil which I would not, that I do;” not willing to think, and yet thinking 
what I do not will. And consider whether it was not for these very things that David entreated God, 
grieving that he thought of those things which he did not will: “O cleanse Thou me from my secret faults. 
Keep Thy servant also from presumptuous sins, lest they get the dominion over me; so shall I be undefiled, 
and innocent from the great offence.” And the apostle too, in another place: “Casting down imaginations, 
and every high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ.” 


II. But if any one should venture to oppose this statement, and reply, that the apostle teaches that we hate 
not only the evil which is in thought, but that we do that which we will not, and we hate it even in the very 
act of doing it, for he says, “The good which I would, I do not; but the evil which I would not, that I do;” if 
he who says so speaks the truth, let us ask him to explain what was the evil which the apostle hated and 
willed not to do, but did; and the good which he willed to do, but did not; and conversely, whether as often 
as he willed to do good, so often he did not do the good which he willed, but did the evil which he willed 
not? And how he can say, when exhorting us to shake off all manner of sin, “Be ye followers of me, even as 
I also am of Christ?” Thus he meant the things already mentioned which he willed not to do, not to be 
done, but only to be thought of. For how otherwise could he be an exact imitation of Christ? It would be 
excellent then, and most delightful, if we had not those who oppose us, and contend with us; but since this 
is impossible, we cannot do what we will. For we will not to have those who lead us to passion, for then we 
could be saved without weariness and effort; but that does not come to pass which we will, but that which 
we will not. For it is necessary, as I said, that we should be tried. Let us not then, O my soul, let us not 
give in to the Evil One; but putting on “the whole armour of God,” which is our protection, let us have “the 
breastplate of righteousness, and your feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel (of peace). Above all, 
taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. And take 
the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the spirit, which is the Word of God,” that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil; “casting down imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of Christ,” “for we wrestle not against flesh and blood;” “for that which I do, I 
allow not; for what I would, that do I not: but what I hate, that do I. If then I do that which I would not, I 
consent unto the law that it is good. Now then it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. For I 
know that in me—that is, in my flesh—dwelleth no good thing.” And this is rightly said. For remember how 
it has been already shown that, from the time when man went astray and disobeyed the law, thence sin, 
receiving its birth from his disobedience, dwelt in him. For thus a commotion was stirred up, and we were 
filled with agitations and foreign imaginations, being emptied of the divine inspiration and filled with 
carnal desire, which the cunning serpent infused into us. And, therefore, God invented death for our 
sakes, that He might destroy sin, lest rising up in us immortals, as I said, it should be immortal. When the 
apostle says, “for I know that in me—that is, in my flesh—dwelleth no good thing,” by which words he 
means to indicate that sin dwells in us, from the transgression, through lust; out of which, like young 
shoots, the imaginations of pleasure rise around us. For there are two kinds of thoughts in us; the one 
which arises from the lust which lies in the body, which, as I said, came from the craft of the Evil Spirit; 
the other from the law, which is in accordance with the commandment, which we had implanted in us as a 
natural law, stirring up our thoughts to good, when we delight in the law of God according to our mind, for 
this is the inner man; but in the law of the devil according to the lust which dwells in the flesh. For he who 
wars against and opposes the law of God, that is, against the tendency of the mind to good, is the same 
who stirs up the carnal and sensual impulses to lawlessness. 


III. For the apostle here sets forth clearly, as I think, three laws: One in accordance with the good which is 
implanted in us, which clearly he calls the law of the mind. One the law which arises from the assault of 
evil, and which often draws on the soul to lustful fancies, which, he says,” wars against the law of the 
mind.” And the third, which is in accordance with sin, settled in the flesh from lust, which he calls the 
“law of sin which dwells in our members;” which the Evil One, urging on, often stirs up against us, driving 
us to unrighteousness and evil deeds. For there seems to be in ourselves one thing which is better and 


another which is worse. And when that which is in its nature better is about to become more powerful 
than that which is worse, the whole mind is carried on to that which is good; but when that which is worse 
increases and overbalances, man is on the contrary urged on to evil imaginations. On account of which 
the apostle prays to be delivered from it, regarding it as death and destruction; as also does the prophet 
when he says, “Cleanse Thou me from my secret faults.” And the same is denoted by the words, “For I 
delight in the law of God after the inward man; but I see another law in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my members. O wretched man 
that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” By which he does not mean that the body is 
death, but the law of sin which is in his members, lying hidden in us through the transgression, and ever 
deluding the soul to the death of unrighteousness. And he immediately adds, clearly showing from what 
kind of death he desired to be delivered, and who he was who delivered him, “I thank God, through Jesus 
Christ.” And it should be considered, if he said that this body was death, O Aglaophon, as you supposed, 
he would not afterwards mention Christ as delivering him from so great an evil. For in that case what a 
strange thing should we have had from the advent of Christ? And how could the apostle have said this, as 
being able to be delivered from death by the advent of Christ; when it was the lot of all to die before 
Christ’s coming into the world? And, therefore, O Aglaophon, he says not that this body was death, but the 
sin which dwells in the body through lust, from which God has delivered him by the coming of Christ. “For 
the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and death;” so that “He 
that raised up Jesus from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in 
you;” having “condemned sin” which is in the body to its destruction; “that the righteousness of the law” 
of nature which draws us to good, and is in accordance with the commandment, might be kindled and 
manifested. For the good which “the law” of nature “could not do, in that it was weak,” being overcome by 
the lust which lies in the body, God gave strength to accomplish, “sending His own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh;” so that sin being condemned, to its destruction, so that it should never bear fruit in the flesh, 
the righteousness of the law of nature might be fulfilled, abounding in the obedience of those who walk 
not according to the lust of the flesh, but according to the lust and guidance of the Spirit; “for the law of 
the Spirit of life,” which is the Gospel, being different from earlier laws, leading by its preaching to 
obedience and the remission of sins, delivered us from the law of sin and death, having conquered entirely 
sin which reigned over our flesh. 


IV. He says that plants are neither nourished nor increased from the earth. For he says, let any one 
consider how the earth can be changed and taken up into the substance of trees. For then the place of the 
earth which lay around, and was drawn up through the roots into the whole compass of the tree, where 
the tree grew, must needs be hollowed out; so that such a thing as they hold respecting the flux of bodies, 
is absurd. For how could the earth first enter in through the roots into the trunks of the plants, and then, 
passing through their channels into all their branches, be turned into leaves and fruit? Now there are 
large trees, such as the cedar, pines, firs, which annually bear much leaves and fruit; and one may see 
that they consume none of the surrounding earth into the bulk and substance of the tree. For it would be 
necessary, if it were true that the earth went up through the roots, and was turned into wood, that the 
whole place where the earth lay round about them should be hollowed out; for it is not the nature of a dry 
substance to flow in, like a moist substance, and fill up the place of that which moves away. Moreover, 
there are fig-trees, and other similar plants, which frequently grow in the buildings of monuments, and 
yet they never consume the entire building into themselves. But if any one should choose to collect their 
fruit and leaves for many years, he would perceive that their bulk had become much larger than the earth 
upon the monuments. Hence it is absurd to suppose that the earth is consumed into the crop of fruits and 
leaves; and even if they were all made by it, they would be so only as using it for their seat and place. For 
bread is not made without a mill, and a place, and time, and fire; and yet bread is not made out of any of 
these things. And the same may be said of a thousand other things. 


V. Now the followers of Origen bring forward this passage, “For we know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved,” and so forth, to disprove the resurrection of the body, saying that the 
“tabernacle” is the body, and the “house not made with hands” “in the heavens” is our spiritual clothing. 
Therefore, says the holy Methodius, by this earthly house must metaphorically be understood our short- 
lived existence here, and not this tabernacle; for if you decide to consider the body as being the earthly 
house which is dissolved, tell us what is the tabernacle whose house is dissolved? For the tabernacle is 
one thing, and the house of the tabernacle another, and still another we who have the tabernacle. “For,” 
he says, “if our earthly house of this tabernacle be dissolved”—by which he points out that the souls are 
ourselves, that the body is a tabernacle, and that the house of the tabernacle figuratively represents the 
enjoyment of the flesh in the present life. If, then, this present life of the body be dissolved like a house, 
we shall have that which is not made with hands in the heavens. “Not made with hands,” he says, to point 
out the difference; because this life may be said to be made with hands, seeing that all the employments 
and pursuits of life are carried on by the hands of men. For the body, being the workmanship of God, is not 
said to be made with hands, inasmuch as it is not formed by the arts of men. But if they shall say that it is 
made with hands, because it was the workmanship of God, then our souls also, and the angels, and the 
spiritual clothing in the heavens, are made with hands; for all these things, also, are the workmanship of 
God. What, then, is the house which is made with hands? It is, as I have said, the short-lived existence 
which is sustained by human hands. For God said, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread;” and 
when that life is dissolved, we have the life which is not made with hands. As also the Lord showed, when 
He said: “Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness; that, when ye fail, they may 


receive you into everlasting habitations.” For what the Lord then called “habitations,” the apostle here 
calls “clothing.” And what He there calls “friends” “of unrighteousness,” the apostle here calls “houses” 
“dissolved.” As then, when the days of our present life shall fail, those good deeds of beneficence to which 
we have attained in this unrighteous life, and in this “world” which “lieth in wickedness,” will receive our 
souls; so when this perishable life shall be dissolved, we shall have the habitation which is before the 
resurrection—that is, our souls shall be with God, until we shall receive the new house which is prepared 
for us, and which shall never fall. Whence also “we groan,” “not for that we would be unclothed,” as to the 
body, “but clothed upon” by it in the other life. For the “house in heaven,” with which we desire to be 
“clothed,” is immortality; with which, when we are clothed, every weakness and mortality will be entirely 
“swallowed up” in it, being consumed by endless life. “For we walk by faith, not by sight;” that is, for we 
still go forward by faith, viewing the things which are beyond with a darkened understanding, and not 
clearly, so that we may see these things, and enjoy them, and be in them. “Now this I say, brethren, that 
flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.” By flesh, 
he did not mean flesh itself, but the irrational impulse towards the lascivious pleasures of the soul. And 
therefore when he says, “Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” he adds the explanation, 
“Neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.” Now corruption is not the thing which is corrupted, but 
the thing which corrupts. For when death prevails the body sinks into corruption; but when life still 
remains in it, it stands uncorrupted. Therefore, since the flesh is the boundary between corruption and 
incorruption, not being either corruption or incorruption, it was vanquished by corruption on account of 
pleasure, although it was the work and the possession of incorruption. Therefore it became subject to 
corruption. When, then, it had been overcome by corruption, and was given over to death for 
chastisement, He did not leave it to be vanquished and given over as an inheritance to corruption; but 
again conquering death by the resurrection, He restored it to incorruption, that corruption might not 
inherit incorruption, but incorruption that which is corruptible. And therefore the apostle answers, “This 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal immortality.” But the corruptible and mortal putting 
on incorruption and immortality, what else is this, but that which is sown in corruption rising in 
incorruption? For, “as we have borne the image of the earthly, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly.” For the “image of the earthly” which we have borne refers to the saying, “Dust thou art, and 
unto dust thou shalt return.” And the “image of the heavenly is the resurrection from the dead and 
incorruption.” 


VI. Now Justin of Neapolis, a man not far removed either from the times or from the virtues of the 
apostles, says that that which is mortal is inherited, but that life inherits; and that flesh dies, but that the 
kingdom of heaven lives. When then, Paul says that “flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
heaven,” he does not so speak as seeming to slight the regeneration of the flesh, but as teaching that the 
kingdom of God, which is eternal life, is not inherited by the body, but the body by life. For if the kingdom 
of God, which is life, were inherited by the body, it would happen that life was swallowed up by 
corruption. But now life inherits that which is mortal, that death may be swallowed up of life unto victory, 
and that which is corruptible appear the possession of incorruption; being made free from death and sin, 
and become the slave and subject of immortality, that the body may become the possession of 
incorruption, and not incorruption of the body. 


VII. Now the passage, “The dead in Christ shall rise first: then we which are alive,” St. Methodius thus 
explains: Those are our bodies; for the souls are we ourselves, who, rising, resume that which is dead 
from the earth; so that being caught up with them to meet the Lord, we may gloriously celebrate the 
splendid festival of the resurrection, because we have received our everlasting tabernacles, which shall no 
longer die nor be dissolved. 


VIII. I saw, he says, on Olympus (Olympus is a mountain in Lycia), a fire spontaneously arising on the top 
of the mountain from the earth, beside which is the plant Puragnos, so flourishing, green, and shady, that 
it seemed rather as though it grew from a fountain. For what cause, although they are by nature 
corruptible, and their bodies consumed by fire, was this plant not only not burnt, but rather more 
flourishing, although in its nature it is easily burnt, and the fire was burning about its roots? Then I cast 
branches of trees out of the surrounding wood into the place where the fire streamed forth, and, 
immediately bursting up into flame, they were converted into cinders. What then is the meaning of this 
contradiction? This God appointed as a sign and prelude of the coming Day, that we may know that, when 
all things are overwhelmed by fire, the bodies which are endowed with chastity and righteousness shall 
pass through it as though it were cold water. 


IX. Consider, he says, whether too the blessed John, when he says, “And the sea gave up the dead which 
were in it: and death and hell delivered up the dead which were in them,” does not mean the parts which 
are given up by the elements for the reconstruction of each one? By the sea is meant the moist element; 
by hell, the air, derived from aeides, because it is invisible, as was said by Origen; and by death, the earth, 
because those who die are laid in it; whence also it is called in the Psalms the “dust of death,” Christ 
saying that He is brought “into the dust of death.” 


X. For, he says, whatever is composed and consists of pure air and pure fire, and is of like substance with 
the angelic beings, cannot have the nature of earth and water; since it would then be earthy. And of such 
nature, and consisting of such things, Origen has shown that the body of man shall be which shall rise, 


which he also said would be spiritual. 


XI. And he asks what will be the appearance of the risen body, when this human form, as according to him 
useless, shall wholly disappear; since it is the most lovely of all things which are combined in living 
creatures, as being the form which the Deity Himself employs, as the most wise Paul explains: “For a man 
indeed ought not to cover his head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God;” in accordance with 
which the rational bodies of the angels are set in order? will it be circular, or polygonal, or cubical, or 
pyramidal? For there are very many kinds of forms; but this is impossible. Well then, what are we to think 
of the assertion, that the godlike shape is to be rejected as more ignoble, for he himself allows that the 
soul is like the body, and that man is to rise again without hands or feet? 


XII. The transformation, he says, is the restoration into an impassible and glorious state. For now the body 
is a body of desire and of humiliation, and therefore Daniel was called “a man of desires.” But then it will 
be transfigured into an impassible body, not by the change of the arrangement of the members, but by its 
not desiring carnal pleasures. 


Then he says, refuting Origen, Origen therefore thinks that the same flesh will not be restored to the soul, 
but that the form of each, according to the appearance by which the flesh is now distinguished, shall arise 
stamped upon another spiritual body; so that every one will again appear the same form; and that this is 
the resurrection which is promised. For, he says, the material body being fluid, and in no wise remaining 
in itself, but wearing out and being replaced around the appearance by which its shape is distinguished, 
and by which the figure is contained, it is necessary that the resurrection should be only that of the form. 


XIII. Then, after a little, he says: If then, O Origen, you maintain that the resurrection of the body changed 
into a spiritual body is to be expected only in appearance, and put forth the vision of Moses and Elias as a 
most convincing proof of it; saying that they appeared after their departure from life, preserving no 
different appearance from that which they had from the beginning; in the same way will be the 
resurrection of all men. But Moses and Elias arose and appeared with this form of which you speak, 
before Christ suffered and rose. How then could Christ be celebrated by prophets and apostles as “the 
first begotten of the dead?” For if the Christ is believed to be the first begotten of the dead, He is the first 
begotten of the dead as having risen before all others. But Moses appeared to the apostles before Christ 
suffered, having this form in which you say the resurrection is fulfilled. Hence then, there is no 
resurrection of the form without the flesh. For either there is a resurrection of the form as you teach, and 
then Christ is no longer “the first begotten of the dead,” from the fact that souls appeared before Him, 
having this form after death; or He is truly the first begotten, and it is quite impossible that any should 
have been thought meet for a resurrection before Him, so as not to die again. But if no one arose before 
Him, and Moses and Elias appeared to the apostles not having flesh, but only its appearance, the 
resurrection in the flesh is clearly manifested. For it is most absurd that the resurrection should be set 
forth only in form, since the souls, after their departure from the flesh, never appear to lay aside the form 
which, he says, rises again. But if that remains with them, so that it cannot be taken away, as with the soul 
of Moses and Elias; and neither perishes, as you think, nor is destroyed, but is everywhere present with 
them; then surely that form which never fell cannot be said to rise again. 


XIV. But if any one, finding this inadmissible, answers, But how then, if no one rose before Christ went 
down into Hades, are several recorded as having risen before Him? Among whom is the son of the widow 
of Sarepta, and the son of the Shunammite, and Lazarus. We must say: These rose to die again; but we are 
speaking of those who shall never die after their rising. And if any one should speak doubtfully concerning 
the soul of Elias, as that the Scriptures say that he was taken up in the flesh, and we say that he appeared 
to the apostles divested of the flesh, we must say, that to allow that he appeared to the apostles in the 
flesh is more in favour of our argument. For it is shown by this case that the body is susceptible of 
immortality, as was also proved by the translation of Enoch. For if he could not receive immortality, he 
could not remain in a state of insensibility so long a time. If, then, he appeared with the body, that was 
truly after he was dead, but certainly not as having arisen from the dead. And this, we may say, if we 
agree with Origen when he says that the same form is given to the soul after death; when it is separated 
from the body, which is of all things the most impossible, from the fact that the form of the flesh was 
destroyed before by its changes, as also the form of the melted statue before its entire dissolution. 
Because the quality cannot be separated from the material, so as to exist by itself; for the shape which 
disappears around the brass is separated from the melted statue, and has not longer a substantial 
existence. 


XV. Since the form is said to be separated in death from the flesh, come, let us consider in how many ways 
that which is separated is said to be separated. Now a thing is said to be separated from another either in 
act and subsistence, or in thought; or else in act, but not in subsistence. As if, for instance, one should 
separate from each other wheat and barley which had been mingled together; in as far as they are 
separated in motion, they are said to be separated in act; in as far as they stand apart when separated, 
they are said to be separated in subsistence. They are separated in thought when we separate matter 
from its qualities, and qualities from matter; in act, but not in subsistence, when a thing separated from 
another no longer exists, not having a substantive existence. And it may be observed that it is so also in 
mechanics, when one looks upon a statue or a brazen horse melted. For, when he considers these things, 


he will see their natural form changing; and they alter into another figure from which the original form 
disappears. For if any one should melt down the works formed into the semblance of a man or a horse, he 
will find the appearance of the form disappearing, but the material itself remaining. It is, therefore, 
untenable to say, that the form shall arise in nowise corrupted, but that the body in which the form was 
stamped shall be destroyed. 


XVI. But he says that it will be so; for it will be changed in a spiritual body. Therefore, it is necessary to 
confess that the very same form as at first does not arise, from its being changed and corrupted with the 
flesh. For although it be changed into a spiritual body, that will not be properly the original substance, but 
a certain resemblance of it, fashioned in an ethereal body. If, however, it is not the same form, nor yet the 
body which arises, then it is another in the place of the first. For that which is like, being different from 
that which it resembles, cannot be that very first thing in accordance with which it was made. 


XVII. Moreover, he says that that is the appearance or form which shows forth the identity of the members 
in the distinctive character of the form. 


XVIII. And, when Origen allegorises that which is said by the prophet Ezekiel concerning the resurrection 
of the dead, and perverts it to the return of the Israelites from their captivity in Babylon, the saint in 
refuting him, after many other remarks, says this also: For neither did they obtain a perfect liberty, nor 
did they overcome their enemies by a greater power, and dwell again in Jerusalem; and when they 
frequently intended to build (the temple), they were prevented by other nations. Whence, also, they were 
scarce able to build that in forty-six years, which Solomon completed from the foundations in seven years. 
But what need we say on this subject? For from the time of Nebuchadnezzar, and those who after him 
reigned over Babylon, until the time of the Persian expedition against the Assyrians, and the empire of 
Alexander, and the war which was stirred up by the Romans against the Jews, Jerusalem was six times 
overthrown by its enemies. And this is recorded by Josephus, who says: “Jerusalem was taken in the 
second year of the reign of Vespasian. It had been taken before five times; but now for the second time it 
was destroyed. For Asochaeus, king of Egypt, and after him Antiochus, next Pompey, and after these 
Sosius, with Herod, took the city and burnt it; but before these, the king of Babylon conquered and 
destroyed it.” 


XIX. He says that Origen holds these opinions which he refutes. And there may be a doubt concerning 
Lazarus and the rich man. The simpler persons think that these things were spoken as though both were 
receiving their due for the things which they had done in life in their bodies; but the more accurate think 
that, since no one is left in life after the resurrection, these things do not happen at the resurrection. For 
the rich man says: “I have five brethren; . . . lest they also come into this place of torment,” send Lazarus, 
that he may tell them of those things which are here. And, therefore, if we ask respecting the “tongue,” 
and the “finger,” and “Abraham’s bosom,” and the reclining there, it may perhaps be that the soul receives 
in the change a form similar in appearance to its gross and earthly body. If, then, any one of those who 
have fallen asleep is recorded as having appeared, in the same way he has been seen in the form which he 
had when he was in the flesh. Besides, when Samuel appeared, it is clear that, being seen, he was clothed 
in a body; and this must especially be admitted, if we are pressed by arguments which prove that the 
essence of the soul is incorporeal, and is manifested by itself. But the rich man in torment, and the poor 
man who was comforted in the bosom of Abraham, are said, the one to be punished in Hades, and the 
other to be comforted in Abraham’s bosom, before the appearing of the Saviour, and before the end of the 
world, and therefore before the resurrection; teaching that now already, at the change, the soul rises a 
body. Wherefore, the saint says as follows: Setting forth that the soul, after its removal hence, has a form 
similar in appearance to this sensitive body; does Origen represent the soul, after Plato, as being 
incorporeal? And how should that which, after removal from the world, is said to have need of a vehicle 
and a clothing, so that it might not be found naked, be in itself other than incorporeal? But if it be 
incorporeal, must it not also be incapable of passion? For it follows, from its being incorporeal, that it is 
also impassible and imperturbable. If, then, it was not distracted by any irrational desire, neither was it 
changed by a pained or suffering body. For neither can that which is incorporeal sympathize with a body, 
nor a body with that which is incorporeal, if, indeed, the soul should seem to be incorporeal, in 
accordance with what has been said. But if it sympathize with the body, as is proved by the testimony of 
those who appear, it cannot be incorporeal. Therefore God alone is celebrated, as the unbegotten, 
independent, and unwearied nature; being incorporeal, and therefore invisible; for “no man hath seen 
God.” But souls, being rational bodies, are arranged by the Maker and Father of all things into members 
which are visible to reason, having received this impression. Whence, also, in Hades, as in the case of 
Lazarus and the rich man, they are spoken of as having a tongue, and a finger, and the other members; 
not as though they had with them another invisible body, but that the souls themselves, naturally, when 
entirely stripped of their covering, are such according to their essence. 


XX. The saint says at the end: The words, “For to this end Christ both died, and rose, and revived, that He 
might be Lord both of the dead and living,” must be taken as referring to souls and bodies; the souls being 
the living, as being immortal, and the bodies being dead. 


XXI. Since the body of man is more honourable than other living creatures, because it is said to have been 
formed by the hands of God, and because it has attained to be the vehicle of the reasonable soul; how is it 


that it is so short-lived, shorter even than some of the irrational creatures? Is it not clear that its long- 
lived existence will be after the resurrection? 


Fragments 


On the History of Jonah 


From the Book on the Resurrection. 


I. The history of Jonah contains a great mystery. For it seems that the whale signifies Time, which never 
stands still, but is always going on, and consumes the things which are made by long and shorter 
intervals. But Jonah, who fled from the presence of God, is himself the first man who, having transgressed 
the law, fled from being seen naked of immortality, having lost through sin his confidence in the Deity. And 
the ship in which he embarked, and which was tempest-tossed, is this brief and hard life in the present 
time; just as though we had turned and removed from that blessed and secure life, to that which was most 
tempestuous and unstable, as from solid land to a ship. For what a ship is to the land, that our present life 
is to that which is immortal. And the storm and the tempests which beat against us are the temptations of 
this life, which in the world, as in a tempestuous sea, do not permit us to have a fair voyage free from 
pain, in a calm sea, and one which is free from evils. And the casting of Jonah from the ship into the sea, 
signifies the fall of the first man from life to death, who received that sentence because, through having 
sinned, he fell from righteousness: “Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” And his being 
swallowed by the whale signifies our inevitable removal by time. For the belly in which Jonah, when he 
was swallowed, was concealed, is the all-receiving earth, which receives all things which are consumed by 
time. 


II. As, then, Jonah spent three days and as many nights in the whale’s belly, and was delivered up sound 
again, so shall we all, who have passed through the three stages of our present life on earth—I mean the 
beginning, the middle, and the end, of which all this present time consists—rise again. For there are 
altogether three intervals of time, the past, the future, and the present. And for this reason the Lord spent 
so many days in the earth symbolically, thereby teaching clearly that when the forementioned intervals of 
time have been fulfilled, then shall come our resurrection, which is the beginning of the future age, and 
the end of this. For in that age there is neither past nor future, but only the present. Moreover, Jonah 
having spent three days and three nights in the belly of the whale, was not destroyed by his flesh being 
dissolved, as is the case with that natural decomposition which takes place in the belly, in the case of 
those meats which enter into it, on account of the greater heat in the liquids, that it might be shown that 
these bodies of ours may remain undestroyed. For consider that God had images of Himself made as of 
gold, that is of a purer spiritual substance, as the angels; and others of clay or brass, as ourselves. He 
united the soul which was made in the image of God to that which was earthy. As, then, we must here 
honour all the images of a king, on account of the form which is in them, so also it is incredible that we 
who are the images of God should be altogether destroyed as being without honour. Whence also the 
Word descended into our world, and was incarnate of our body, in order that, having fashioned it to a 
more divine image, He might raise it incorrupt, although it had been dissolved by time. And, indeed, when 
we trace out the dispensation which was figuratively set forth by the prophet, we shall find the whole 
discourse visibly extending to this. 


Extracts from the Work on Things Created 


I. This selection is made, by way of compendium or synopsis, from the work of the holy martyr and bishop 
Methodius, concerning things created. The passage, “Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither 
cast ye your pearls before swine,” is explained by Origen as signifying that the pearls are the more 
mystical teachings of our God-given religion, and the swine those who roll in impiety and in all kinds of 
pleasures, as swine do in mud; for he said that it was taught by these words of Christ not to cast about the 
divine teachings, inasmuch as they could not bear them who were held by impiety and brutal pleasures. 
The great Methodius says: If we must understand by pearls the glorious and divine teachings, and by 
swine those who are given up to impiety and pleasures, from whom are to be withheld and hidden the 
apostle’s teachings, which stir men up to piety and faith in Christ, see how you say that no Christians can 
be converted from their impiety by the teachings of the apostles. For they would never cast the mysteries 
of Christ to those who, through want of faith, are like swine. Either, therefore, these things were cast 
before all the Greeks and other unbelievers, and were preached by the disciples of Christ, and converted 
them from impiety to the faith of Christ, as we believers certainly confess, and then the words, “Cast not 
your pearls before swine,” can no longer mean what has been said; or meaning this, we must say that 
faith in Christ and deliverance from impiety have been accorded to none of the unbelievers, whom we 
compare to swine, by the apostolic instructions enlightening their souls like pearls. But this is 
blasphemous. Therefore the pearls in this place are not to be taken to mean the deepest doctrines, and 
the swine the impious; nor are we to understand the words, “Cast not your pearls before swine,” as 
forbidding us to cast before the impious and unbelieving the deep and sanctifying doctrines of faith in 
Christ; but we must take the pearls to mean virtues, with which the soul is adorned as with precious 
pearls; and not to cast them before swine, as meaning that we are not to cast these virtues, such as 
chastity, temperance, righteousness, and truth, that we are not to cast these to impure pleasures, for 
these are like swine, lest they, fleeing from the virtues, cause the soul to live a swinish and a vicious life. 


II. Origen says that what he calls the Centaur is the universe which is co-eternal with the only wise and 
independent God. For he says, since there is no workman without some work, or maker without something 
made, so neither is there an Almighty without an object of His power. For the workman must be so called 
from his work, and the maker from what he makes, and the Almighty Ruler from that which He rules over. 
And so it must be, that these things were made by God from the beginning, and that there was no time in 
which they did not exist. For if there was a time when the things that are made did not exist, then, as 
there were no things which had been made, so there was no maker; which you see to be an impious 
conclusion. And it will result that the unchangeable and unaltered God has altered and changed. For if He 
made the universe later, it is clear that He passed from not making to making. But this is absurd in 
connection with what has been said. It is impossible, therefore, to say that the universe is not unbeginning 
and co-eternal with God. To whom the saint replies, in the person of another, asking, “Do you not consider 
God the beginning and fountain of wisdom and glory, and in short of all virtue in substance and not by 
acquisition?” “Certainly,” he says. “And what besides? Is He not by Himself perfect and independent?” 
“True; for it is impossible that he who is independent should have his independence from another. For we 
must say, that all which is full by another is also imperfect. For it is the thing which has its completeness 
of itself, and in itself alone, which can alone be considered perfect.” “You say most truly. For would you 
pronounce that which is neither by itself complete, nor its own completeness, to be independent?” “By no 
means. For that which is perfect through anything else must needs be in itself imperfect.” “Well, then 
shall God be considered perfect by Himself, and not by some other?” “Most rightly.” “Then God is 
something different from the world, and the world from God?” “Quite so.” “We must not then say that God 
is perfect, and Creator, and Almighty, through the world?” “No; for He must surely by Himself, and not by 
the world, and that changeable, be found perfect by Himself.” “Quite so.” “But you will say that the rich 
man is called rich on account of his riches? And that the wise man is called wise not as being wisdom 
itself, but as being a possessor of substantial wisdom?” “Yes.” “Well, then, since God is something 
different from the world, shall He be called on account of the world rich, and beneficent, and Creator?” 
“By no means. Away with such a thought!” “Well, then, He is His own riches, and is by Himself rich and 
powerful.” “So it seems.” “He was then before the world altogether independent, being Father, and 
Almighty, and Creator; so that He by Himself, and not by another, was this.” “It must be so.” “Yes; for if He 
were acknowledged to be Almighty on account of the world, and not of Himself, being distinct from the 
world,—may God forgive the words, which the necessity of the argument requires,—He would by Himself 
be imperfect and have need of these things, through which He is marvellously Almighty and Creator. We 
must not then admit this pestilent sin of those who say concerning God, that He is Almighty and Creator 
by the things which He controls and creates, which are changeable, and that He is not so by Himself.” 


III. Now consider it thus: “If, you say, the world was created later, not existing before, then we must 
change the passionless and unchangeable God; for it must needs be, that he who did nothing before, but 
afterwards, passes from not doing to doing, changes and is altered.” Then I said, “Did God rest from 


making the world, or not?” “He rested.” “Because otherwise it would not have been completed.” “True.” 
“Tf, then, the act of making, after not making, makes an alteration in God, does not His ceasing to make 
after making the same?” “Of necessity.” “But should you say that He is altered as not doing to-day, from 
what He was, when He was doing?” “By no means. There is no necessity for His being changed, when He 
makes the world from what He was when He was not making it; and neither is there any necessity for 
saying that the universe must have co-existed with Him, on account of our not being forced to say that He 
has changed, nor that the universe is co-eternal with Him.” 


IV. But speak to me thus: “Should you call that a thing created which had no beginning of its creation?” 
“Not at all.” “But if there is no beginning of its creation, it is of necessity uncreated. But if it was created, 
you will grant that it was created by some cause. For it is altogether impossible that it should have a 
beginning without a cause.” “It is impossible.” “Shall we say, then, that the world and the things which are 
in it, having come into existence and formerly not existing, are from any other cause than God?” “It is 
plain that they are from God.” “Yes; for it is impossible that that which is limited by an existence which 
has a beginning should be co-existent with the infinite.” “It is impossible.” “But again, O Centaur, let us 
consider it from the beginning. Do you say that the things which exist were created by Divine knowledge 
or not?” “Oh, begone, they will say; not at all.” “Well, but was it from the elements, or from matter, or the 
firmaments, or however you choose to name them, for it makes no difference; these things existing 
beforehand uncreated and borne along in a state of chaos; did God separate them and reduce them all to 
order, as a good painter who forms one picture out of many colours?” “No, nor yet this.” For they will 
quite avoid making a concession against themselves, lest agreeing that there was a beginning of the 
separation and transformation of matter, they should be forced in consistency to say, that in all things God 
began the ordering and adorning of matter which hitherto had been without form. 


V. But come now, since by the favour of God we have arrived at this point in our discourse; let us suppose 
a beautiful statue standing upon its base; and that those who behold it, admiring its harmonious beauty, 
differ among themselves, some trying to make out that it had been made, others that it had not. I should 
ask them: For what reason do you say that it was not made? on account of the artist, because he must be 
considered as never resting from his work? or on account of the statue itself? If it is on account of the 
artist, how could it, as not being made, be fashioned by the artist? But if, when it is moulded of brass, it 
has all that is needed in order that it may receive whatever impression the artist chooses, how can that be 
said not to be made which submits to and receives his labour? If, again, the statue is declared to be by 
itself perfect and not made, and to have no need of art, then we must allow, in accordance with that 
pernicious heresy, that it is selfmade. If perhaps they are unwilling to admit this argument, and reply 
more inconsistently, that they do not say that the figure was not made, but that it was always made, so 
that there was no beginning of its being made, so that artist might be said to have this subject of his art 
without any beginning. Well then, my friends, we will say to them, if no time, nor any age before can be 
found in the past, when the statue was not perfect, will you tell us what the artist contributed to it, or 
wrought upon it? For if this statue has need of nothing, and has no beginning of existence, for this reason, 
according to you, a maker never made it, nor will any maker be found. And so the argument seems to 
come again to the same conclusion, and we must allow that it is selfmade. For if an artificer is said to 
have moved a statue ever so slightly, he will submit to a beginning, when he began to move and adorn that 
which was before unadorned and unmoved. But the world neither was nor will be for ever the same. Now 
we must compare the artificer to God, and the statue to the world. But how then, O foolish men, can you 
imagine the creation to be co-eternal with its Artificer, and to have no need of an artificer? For it is of 
necessity that the co-eternal should never have had a beginning of being, and should be equally uncreated 
and powerful with Him. But the uncreated appears to be in itself perfect and unchangeable, and it will 
have need of nothing, and be free from corruption. And if this be so, the world can no longer be, as you 
say it is, capable of change. 


VI. He says that the Church is so called from being called out with respect to pleasures. 


VII. The saint says: We said there are two kinds of formative power in what we have now acknowledged; 
the one which works by itself what it chooses, not out of things which already exist, by its bare will, 
without delay, as soon as it wills. This is the power of the Father. The other which adorns and embellishes, 
by imitation of the former, the things which already exist. This is the power of the Son, the almighty and 
powerful hand of the Father, by which, after creating matter not out of things which were already in 
existence, He adorns it. 


VII. The saint says that the Book of Job is by Moses. He says, concerning the words, “In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth,” that one will not err who says that the “Beginning” is Wisdom. For 
Wisdom is said by one of the Divine band to speak in this manner concerning herself: “The Lord created 
me the beginning of His ways for His works: of old He laid my foundation.” It was fitting and more seemly 
that all things which came into existence, should be more recent than Wisdom, since they existed through 
her. Now consider whether the saying: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God;”—whether these statements be not in 
agreement with those. For we must say that the Beginning, out of which the most upright Word came 
forth, is the Father and Maker of all things, in whom it was. And the words, “The same was in the 
beginning with God,” seem to indicate the position of authority of the Word, which He had with the Father 


before the world came into existence; “beginning” signifying His power. And so, after the peculiar 
unbeginning beginning, who is the Father, He is the beginning of other things, by whom all things are 
made. 


IX. He says that Origen, after having fabled many things concerning the eternity of the universe, adds this 
also: Nor yet from Adam, as some Say, did man, previously not existing, first take his existence and come 
into the world. Nor again did the world begin to be made six days before the creation of Adam. But if any 
one should prefer to differ in these points, let him first say, whether a period of time be not easily 
reckoned from the creation of the world, according to the Book of Moses, to those who so receive it, the 
voice of prophecy here proclaiming: “Thou art God from everlasting, and world without end. ... Fora 
thousand years in Thy sight are but as yesterday: seeing that is past as a watch in the night.” For when a 
thousand years are reckoned as one day in the sight of God, and from the creation of the world to His rest 
is six days, so also to our time, six days are defined, as those say who are clever arithmeticians. Therefore, 
they say that an age of six thousand years extends from Adam to our time. For they say that the judgment 
will come on the seventh day, that is in the seventh thousand years. Therefore, all the days from our time 
to that which was in the beginning, in which God created the heaven and the earth, are computed to be 
thirteen days; before which God, because he had as yet created nothing according to their folly, is 
stripped of His name of Father and Almighty. But if there are thirteen days in the sight of God from the 
creation of the world, how can Wisdom say, in the Book of the Son of Sirach: “Who can number the sand of 
the sea, and the drops of rain, and the days of eternity?” This is what Origen says seriously, and mark how 
he trifles. 


From the Works of Methodius Against Porphyry 


1. 


This, in truth, must be called most excellent and praiseworthy, which God Himself considers excellent, 
even if it be despised and scoffed at by all. For things are not what men think them to be. 


II. 


Then repentance effaces every sin, when there is no delay after the fall of the soul, and the disease is not 
suffered to go on through a long interval. For then evil will not have power to leave its mark in us, when it 
is drawn up at the moment of its being set down like a plant newly planted. 


III. 


In truth, our evil comes out of our want of resemblance to God, and our ignorance of Him; and, on the 
other hand, our great good consists in our resemblance to Him. And, therefore, our conversion and faith 
in the Being who is incorruptible and divine, seems to be truly our proper good, and ignorance and 
disregard of Him our evil; if, at least, those things which are produced in us and of us, being the evil 
effects of sin, are to be considered ours. 


From His Discourse Concerning Martyrs 


For martyrdom is so admirable and desirable, that the Lord, the Son of God Himself, honouring it, 
testified, “He thought it not robbery to be equal with God,” that He might honour man to whom He 
descended with this gift. 


Oration Concerning Simeon and Anna On the Day that They Met in the Temple 


I. Although I have before, as briefly as possible, in my dialogue on chastity, sufficiently laid the 
foundations, as it were, for a discourse on virginity, yet to-day the season has brought forward the entire 
subject of the glory of virginity, and its incorruptible crown, for the delightful consideration of the 
Church’s foster-children. For to-day the council chamber of the divine oracles is opened wide, and the 
signs prefiguring this glorious day, with its effects and issues, are by the sacred preachers read over to 
the assembled Church. Today the accomplishment of that ancient and true counsel is, in fact and deed, 
gloriously manifested to the world. Today, without any covering, and with unveiled face, we see, as ina 
mirror, the glory of the Lord, and the majesty of the divine ark itself. To-day, the most holy assembly, 
bearing upon its shoulders the heavenly joy that was for generations expected, imparts it to the race of 
man. “Old things are passed away”—things new burst forth into flowers, and such as fade not away. No 
longer does the stern decree of the law bear sway, but the grace of the Lord reigneth, drawing all men to 
itself by saving long-suffering. No second time is an Uzziah invisibly punished, for daring to touch what 
may not be touched; for God Himself invites, and who will stand hesitating with fear? He says: “Come 
unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden.” Who, then, will not run to Him? Let no Jew contradict 
the truth, looking at the type which went before the house of Obededom. The Lord has “manifestly come 
to His own.” And sitting on a living and not inanimate ark, as upon the mercy-seat, He comes forth in 
solemn procession upon the earth. The publican, when he touches this ark, comes away just; the harlot, 
when she approaches this, is remoulded, as it were, and becomes chaste; the leper, when he touches this, 
is restored whole without pain. It repulses none; it shrinks from none; it imparts the gifts of healing, 
without itself contracting any disease; for the Lord, who loves and cares for man, in it makes His resting- 
place. These are the gifts of this new grace. This is that new and strange thing that has happened under 
the sun—a thing that never had place before, nor will have place again. That which God of His compassion 
toward us foreordained has come to pass, He hath given it fulfilment because of that love for man which is 
so becoming to Him. With good right, therefore, has the sacred trumpet sounded, “Old things are passed 
away, behold all things are become new.” And what shall I conceive, what shall I speak worthy of this day? 
I am struggling to reach the inaccessible, for the remembrance of this holy virgin far transcends all words 
of mine. Wherefore, since the greatness of the panegyric required completely puts to shame our limited 
powers, let us betake ourselves to that hymn which is not beyond our faculties, and boasting in our own 
unalterable defeat, let us join the rejoicing chorus of Christ’s flock, who are keeping holy-day. And do you, 
my divine and saintly auditors, keep strict silence, in order that through the narrow channel of ears, as 
into the harbour of the understanding, the vessel freighted with truth may peacefully sail. We keep 
festival, not according to the vain customs of the Greek mythology; we keep a feast which brings with it 
no ridiculous or frenzied banqueting of the gods, but which teaches us the wondrous condescension to us 
men of the awful glory of Him who is God over all. 


II. Come, therefore, Isaiah, most solemn of preachers and greatest of prophets, wisely unfold to the 
Church the mysteries of the congregation in glory, and incite our excellent guests abundantly, to satiate 
themselves with enduring dainties, in order that, placing the reality which we possess over against that 
mirror of thine, truthful prophet as thou art, thou mayest joyfully clap thine hands at the issue of thy 
predictions. It came to pass, he says, “in the year in which king Uzziah died, I saw the Lord sitting upon a 
throne, high and lifted up; and the house was full of His glory. And the seraphim stood round about him: 
each one had six wings. And one cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts: the 
whole earth is full of His glory. And the posts of the door were moved at the voice of him that cried, and 
the house was filled with smoke. And I said, Woe is me! I am pricked to the heart, for I am a man of 
unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips: for mine eyes have seen the King, the 
Lord of hosts. And one of the seraphim was sent unto me, having a live coal in his hand, which he had 
taken with the tongs from off the altar. And he touched my mouth, and said, Lo, this hath touched thy lips; 
and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin is purged. Also I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom 
shall I send, and who will go unto this people? Then said I, Here am I; send me. And He said, Go, and tell 
this people, Hear ye indeed, but understand not; and see ye indeed, but perceive not.” These are the 
proclamations made beforehand by the prophet through the Spirit. Do thou, dearly beloved, consider the 
force of these words. So shalt thou understand the issue of these sacramental symbols, and know both 
what and how great this assembling together of ourselves is. And since the prophet has before spoken of 
this miracle, come thou, and with the greatest ardour and exultation, and alacrity of heart, together with 
the keenest sagacity of thine intelligence, and therewith approach Bethlehem the renowned, and place 
before thy mind an image clear and distinct, comparing the prophecy with the actual issue of events. Thou 
wilt not stand in need of many words to come to a knowledge of the matter; only fix thine eyes on the 
things which are taking place there. “All things truly are plain to them that understand, and right to them 
that find knowledge.” For, behold, as a throne high and lifted up by the glory of Him that fashioned it, the 
virgin-mother is there made ready, and that most evidently for the King, the Lord of hosts. Upon this, 


consider the Lord now coming unto thee in sinful flesh. Upon this virginal throne, I say, worship Him who 
now comes to thee by this new and ever-adorable way. Look around thee with the eye of faith, and thou 
wilt find around Him, as by the ordinance of their courses, the royal and priestly company of the 
seraphim. These, as His bodyguard, are ever wont to attend the presence of their king. Whence also in 
this place they are not only said to hymn with their praises the divine substance of the divine unity, but 
also the glory to be adored by all of that one of the sacred Trinity, which now, by the appearance of God in 
the flesh, hath even lighted upon earth. They say: “The whole earth is full of His glory.” For we believe 
that, together with the Son, who was made man for our sakes, according to the good pleasure of His will, 
was also present the Father, who is inseparable from Him as to His divine nature, anal also the Spirit, who 
is of one and the same essence with Him. For, as says Paul, the interpreter of the divine oracle, “God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them.” He thus shows 
that the Father was in the Son, because that one and the same will worked in them. 


III. Do thou, therefore, O lover of this festival, when thou hast considered well the glorious mysteries of 
Bethlehem, which were brought to pass for thy sake, gladly join thyself to the heavenly host, which is 
celebrating magnificently thy salvation. As once David did before the ark, so do thou, before this virginal 
throne, joyfully lead the dance. Hymn with gladsome song the Lord, who is always and everywhere 
present, and Him who from Teman, as says the prophet, hath thought fit to appear, and that in the flesh, 
to the race of men. Say, with Moses, “He is my God, and I will glorify Him; my father’s God, and I will 
exalt Him.” Then, after thine hymn of thanksgiving, we shall usefully inquire what cause aroused the King 
of Glory to appear in Bethlehem. His compassion for us compelled Him, who cannot be compelled, to be 
born in a human body at Bethlehem. But what necessity was there that He, when a suckling infant, that 
He who, though both in time, was not limited by time, that He, who though wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
was not by them held fast, what necessity was there that He should be an exile and a stranger from His 
country? Should you, forsooth, wish to know this, ye congregation most holy, and upon whom the Spirit of 
God hath breathed, listen to Moses proclaiming plainly to the people, stimulating them, as it were, to the 
knowledge of this extraordinary nativity, and saying, “Every male that openeth the womb, shall be called 
holy to the Lord.” O wondrous circumstance! “O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God!” It became indeed the Lord of the law and the prophets to do all things in accordance 
with His own law, and not to make void the law, but to fulfil it, and rather to connect with the fulfilment of 
the law the beginning of His grace. Therefore it is that the mother, who was superior to the law, submits 
to the law. And she, the holy and undefiled one, observes that time of forty days that was appointed for the 
unclean. And He who makes us free from the law, became subject to the law; and there is offered for Him, 
who hath sanctified us, a pair of clean birds, in testimony of those who approach clean and blameless. 
Now that that parturition was unpolluted, and stood not in need of expiatory victims, Isaiah is our witness, 
who proclaims distinctly to the whole earth under the sun: “Before she travailed,” he says, “she brought 
forth; before her pains came, she escaped, and brought forth a man-child.” Who hath heard such a thing? 
Who hath seen such things? The must holy virgin mother, therefore, escaped entirely the manner of 
women even before she brought forth: doubtless, in order that the Holy Spirit, betrothing her unto 
Himself, and sanctifying her, she might conceive without intercourse with man. She hath brought forth 
her first-born Son, even the only-begotten Son of God, Him, I say, who in the heavens above shone forth as 
the only-begotten, without mother, from out His Father’s substance, and preserved the virginity of His 
natural unity undivided and inseparable; and who on earth, in the virgin’s nuptial chamber, joined to 
Himself the nature of Adam, like a bridegroom, by an inalienable union, and preserved His mother’s purity 
uncorrupt and uninjured—Him, in short, who in heaven was begotten without corruption, and on earth 
brought forth in a manner quite unspeakable. But to return to our subject. 


IV. Therefore the prophet brought the virgin from Nazareth, in order that she might give birth at 
Bethlehem to her salvation-bestowing child, and brought her back again to Nazareth, in order to make 
manifest to the world the hope of life. Hence it was that the ark of God removed from the inn at 
Bethlehem, for there He paid to the law that debt of the forty days, due not to justice but to grace, and 
rested upon the mountains of Sion, and receiving into His pure bosom as upon a lofty throne, and one 
transcending the nature of man, the Monarch of all, she presented Him there to God the Father, as the 
joint-partner of His throne and inseparable from His nature, together with that pure and undefiled flesh 
which he had of her substance assumed. The holy mother goes up to the temple to exhibit to the law a 
new and strange wonder, even that child long expected, who opened the virgin’s womb, and yet did not 
burst the barriers of virginity; that child, superior to the law, who yet fulfilled the law; that child that was 
at once before the law, and yet after it; that child, in short, who was of her incarnate beyond the law of 
nature. For in other cases every womb being first opened by connection with a man, and, being 
impregnated by his seed, receives the beginning of conception, and by the pangs which make perfect 
parturition, doth at length bring forth to light its offspring endowed with reason, and with its nature 
consistent, in accordance with the wise provision of God its Creator. For God said, “Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth.” But the womb of this virgin, without being opened before, or being 
impregnated with seed, gave birth to an offspring that transcended nature, while at the same time it was 
cognate to it, and that without detriment to the indivisible unity, so that the miracle was the more 
stupendous, the prerogative of virginity likewise remaining intact. She goes up, therefore to the temple, 
she who was more exalted than the temple, clothed with a double glory—the glory, I say, of undefiled 
virginity, and that of ineffable fecundity, the benediction of the law, and the sanctification of grace. 
Wherefore he says who saw it: “And the whole house was full of His glory, and the seraphim stood round 


about him; and one cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is 
full of His glory.” As also the blessed prophet Habakkuk has charmingly sung, saying, “In the midst of two 
living creatures thou shalt be known: as the years draw nigh thou shalt be recognised—when the time is 
come thou shalt be shown forth.” See, I pray you, the exceeding accuracy of the Spirit. He speaks of 
knowledge, recognition, showing forth. As to the first of these: “In the midst of two living creatures thou 
shalt be known,” he refers to that overshadowing of the divine glory which, in the time of the law, rested 
in the Holy of holies upon the covering of the ark, between the typical cherubim, as He says to Moses, 
“There will I be known to thee.” But He refers likewise to that concourse of angels, which hath now come 
to meet us, by the divine and ever adorable manifestation of the Saviour Himself in the flesh, although He 
in His very nature cannot be beheld by us, as Isaiah has even before declared. But when He says, “As the 
years draw nigh, thou shalt be recognised,” He means, as has been said before, that glorious recognition 
of our Saviour, God in the flesh, who is otherwise invisible to mortal eye; as somewhere Paul, that great 
interpreter of sacred mysteries, says: “But when the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth His Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that were under the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons.” And then, as to that which is subjoined, “When the time is come, Thou shalt be 
shown forth,” what exposition doth this require, if a man diligently direct the eye of his mind to the 
festival which we are now celebrating? “For then shalt Thou be shown forth,” He says, “as upon a kingly 
charger, by Thy pure and chaste mother, in the temple, and that in the grace and beauty of the flesh 
assumed by Thee.” All these things the prophet, summing up for the sake of greater clearness, exclaims in 
brief: “The Lord is in His holy temple;” “Fear before Him all the earth.” 


V. Tremendous, verily, is the mystery connected with thee, O virgin mother, thou spiritual throne, glorified 
and made worthy of God. Thou hast brought forth, before the eyes of those in heaven and earth, a pre- 
eminent wonder. And it is a proof of this, and an irrefragable argument, that at the novelty of thy 
supernatural child-bearing, the angels sang on earth, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will towards men,” by their threefold song bringing in a threefold holiness. Blessed art thou among 
the generations of women, O thou of God most blessed, for by thee the earth has been filled with that 
divine glory of God; as in the Psalms it is sung: “Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, and the whole earth 
shall be filled with His glory. Amen. Amen.” And the posts of the door, says the prophet, moved at the 
voice of him that cried, by which is signified the veil of the temple drawn before the ark of the covenant, 
which typified thee, that the truth might be laid open to me, and also that I might be taught, by the types 
and figures which went before, to approach with reverence and trembling to do honour to the sacred 
mystery which is connected with thee; and that by means of this prior shadow-painting of the law I might 
be restrained from boldly and irreverently contemplating with fixed gaze Him who, in His 
incomprehensibility, is seated far above all. For if to the ark, which was the image and type of thy sanctity, 
such honour was paid of God that to no one but to the priestly order only was the access to it open, or 
ingress allowed to behold it, the veil separating it off, and keeping the vestibule as that of a queen, what, 
and what sort of veneration is due to thee from us who are of creation the least, to thee who art indeed a 
queen; to thee, the living ark of God, the Lawgiver; to thee, the heaven that contains Him who can be 
contained of none? For since thou, O holy virgin, hast dawned as a bright day upon the world and hast 
brought forth the Sun of Righteousness, that hateful horror of darkness has been chased away; the power 
of the tyrant has been broken, death hath been destroyed, hell swallowed up, and all enmity dissolved 
before the face of peace; noxious diseases depart now that salvation looks forth; and the whole universe 
has been filled with the pure and clear light of truth. To which things Solomon alludes in the Book of 
Canticles, and begins thus: “My beloved is mine, and I am his; he feedeth among the lilies until the day 
break, and the shadows flee away.” Since then, the God of gods hath appeared in Sion, and the splendour 
of His beauty hath appeared in Jerusalem; and “a light has sprung up for the righteous, and joy for those 
who are true of heart.” According to the blessed David, the Perfecter and Lord of the perfected hath, by 
the Holy Spirit, called the teacher and minister of the law to minister and testify of those things which 
were done. 


VI. Hence the aged Simeon, putting off the weakness of the flesh, and putting on the strength of hope, in 
the face of the law hastened to receive the Minister of the law, the Teacher with authority, the God of 
Abraham, the Protector of Isaac, the Holy One of Israel, the Instructor of Moses; Him, I say, who promised 
to show him His divine incarnation, as it were His hinder parts; Him who, in the midst of poverty, was 
rich; Him who in infancy was before the ages; Him who, though seen, was invisible; Him who in 
comprehension was incomprehensible; Him who, though in littleness, yet surpassed all magnitude—at one 
and the same time in the temple and in the highest heavens—on a royal throne, and on the chariot of the 
cherubim Him who is both above and below continuously; Him who is in the form of a servant, and in the 
form of God the Father; a subject, and yet King of all. He was entirely given up to desire, to hope, to joy; 
he was no longer his own, but His who had been looked for. The Holy Spirit had announced to him the 
joyful tidings, and before he reached the temple, carried aloft by the eyes of his understanding, as if even 
now he possessed what he had longed for, he exulted with joy. Being thus led on, and in his haste treading 
the air with his steps, he reaches the shrine hitherto held sacred; but, not heeding the temple, he 
stretches out his holy arms to the Ruler of the temple, chanting forth in song such strains as become the 
joyous occasion: I long for Thee, O Lord God of my fathers, and Lord of mercy, who hast deigned, of Thine 
own glory and goodness, which provides for all, of Thy gracious condescension, with which Thou inclinest 
towards us, as a Mediator bringing peace, to establish harmony between earth and heaven. I seek Thee, 
the Great Author of all. With longing I expect Thee who, with Thy word, embracest all things. I wait for 


Thee, the Lord of life and death. For Thee I look, the Giver of the law, and the Successor of the law. I 
hunger for Thee, who quickenest the dead; I thirst for Thee, who refreshest the weary; I desire Thee, the 
Creator and Redeemer of the world. Thou art our God, and Thee we adore; Thou art our holy Temple, and 
in Thee we pray; Thou art our Lawgiver, and Thee we obey; Thou art God of all things the First. Before 
Thee was no other god begotten of God the Father; neither after Thee shall there be any other son 
consubstantial and of one glory with the Father. And to know Thee is perfect righteousness, and to know 
Thy power is the root of immortality. Thou art He who, for our salvation, was made the head stone of the 
corner, precious and honourable, declared before to Sion. For all things are placed under Thee as their 
Cause and Author, as He who brought all things into being out of nothing, and gave to what was unstable 
a firm coherence; as the connecting Band and Preserver of that which has been brought into being; as the 
Framer of things by nature different; as He who, with wise and steady hand, holds the helm of the 
universe; as the very Principle of all good order; as the irrefragable Bond of concord and peace. For in 
Thee we live, and move, and have our being. Wherefore, O Lord my God, I will glorify Thee, I will praise 
Thy name; for Thou hast done wonderful things; Thy counsels of old are faithfulness and truth; Thou art 
clothed with majesty and honour. For what is more splendid for a king than a purple robe embroidered 
around with flowers, and a shining diadem? Or what for God, who delights in man, is more magnificent 
than this merciful assumption of the manhood, illuminating with its resplendent rays those who sit in 
darkness and the shadow of death? Fitly did that temporal king and Thy servant once sing of Thee as the 
King Eternal, saying, Thou art fairer than the children of men, who amongst men art very God and man. 
For Thou hast girt, by Thy incarnation, Thy loins with righteousness, and anointed Thy veins with 
faithfulness, who Thyself art very righteousness and truth, the joy and exultation of all. Therefore rejoice 
with me this day, ye heavens, for the Lord hath showed mercy to His people. Yea, let the clouds drop the 
dew of righteousness upon the world; let the foundations of the earth sound a trumpet-blast to those in 
Hades, for the resurrection of them that sleep is come. Let the earth also cause compassion to spring up 
to its inhabitants; for I am filled with comfort; I am exceeding joyful since I have seen Thee, the Saviour of 
men. 


VII. While the old man was thus exultant, and rejoicing with exceeding great and holy joy, that which had 
before been spoken of in a figure by the prophet Isaiah, the holy mother of God now manifestly fulfilled. 
For taking, as from a pure and undefiled altar, that coal living and ineffable, with man’s flesh invested, in 
the embrace of her sacred hands, as it were with the tongs, she held Him out to that just one, addressing 
and exhorting him, as it seems to me, in words to this effect: Receive, O reverend senior, thou of priests 
the most excellent, receive the Lord, and reap the full fruition of that hope of thine which is not left 
widowed and desolate. Receive, thou of men the most illustrious, the unfailing treasure, and those riches 
which can never be taken away. Take to thine embrace, O thou of men most wise, that unspeakable might, 
that unsearchable power, which can alone support thee. Embrace, thou minister of the temple, the 
Greatness infinite, and the Strength incomparable. Fold thyself around Him who is the very life itself, and 
live, O thou of men most venerable. Cling closely to incorruption and be renewed, O thou of men most 
righteous. Not too bold is the attempt; shrink not from it then, O thou of men most holy. Satiate thyself 
with Him thou hast longed for, and take thy delight in Him who has been given, or rather who gives 
Himself to thee, O thou of men most divine. Joyfully draw thy light, O thou of men most pious, from the 
Sun of Righteousness, that gleams around thee through the unsullied mirror of the flesh. Fear not His 
gentleness, nor let His clemency terrify thee, O thou of men most blessed. Be not afraid of His lenity, nor 
shrink from His kindness, O thou of men most modest. Join thyself to Him with alacrity, and delay not to 
obey Him. That which is spoken to thee, and held out to thee, savours not of over-boldness. Be not then 
reluctant, O thou of men the most decorous. The flame of the grace of my Lord does not consume, but 
illuminates thee, O thou of men most just. Let the bush which set forth me in type, with respect to the 
verity of that fire which yet had no subsistence, teach thee this, O thou who art in the law the best 
instructed. Let that furnace which was as it were a breeze distilling dew persuade thee, O master, of the 
dispensation of this mystery. Then, beside all this, let my womb be a proof to thee, in which He was 
contained, who in nought else was ever contained, of the substance of which the incarnate Word yet 
deigned to become incarnate. The blast of the trumpet does not now terrify those who approach, nor a 
second time does the mountain all on smoke cause terror to those who draw nigh, nor indeed does the law 
punish relentlessly those who would boldly touch. What is here present speaks of love to man; what is 
here apparent, of the Divine condescension. Thankfully, then, receive the God who comes to thee, for He 
shall take away thine iniquities, and thoroughly purge thy sins. In thee, let the cleansing of the world first, 
as in type, have place. In thee, and by thee, let that justification which is of grace become known 
beforehand to the Gentiles. Thou art worthy of the quickening first-fruits. Thou hast made good use of the 
law. Use grace henceforth. With the letter thou hast grown weary; in the spirit be renewed. Put off that 
which is old, and clothe thyself with that which is new. For of these matters I think not that thou art 
ignorant. 


VIII. Upon all this that righteous man, waxing bold and yielding to the exhortation of the mother of God, 
who is the handmaid of God in regard to the things which pertain to men, received into his aged arms Him 
who in infancy was yet the Ancient of days, and blessed God, and said, “Lord, now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace, according to Thy word: for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation, which Thou hast 
prepared before the face of all people; a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of Thy people Israel.” I 
have received from Thee a joy unmixed with pain. Do thou, O Lord, receive me rejoicing, and singing of 
Thy mercy and compassion. Thou hast given unto me this joy of heart. I render unto Thee with gladness 


my tribute of thanksgiving. I have known the power of the love of God. Since, for my sake, God of Thee 
begotten, in a manner ineffable, and without corruption, has become man. I have known the inexplicable 
greatness of Thy love and care for us, for Thou hast sent forth Thine own bowels to come to our 
deliverance. Now, at length, I understand what I had from Solomon learned: “Strong as death is love: for 
by it shall the sting of death be done away, by it shall the dead see life, by it shall even death learn what 
death is, being made to cease from that dominion which over us he exercised. By it, also, shall the 
serpent, the author of our evils, be taken captive and overwhelmed.” Thou hast made known to us, O 
Lord, Thy salvation, causing to spring up for us the plant of peace, and we shall no longer wander in error. 
Thou hast made known to us, O Lord, that Thou hast not unto the end overlooked Thy servants; neither 
hast Thou, O beneficent One, forgotten entirely the works of Thine hands. For out of Thy compassion for 
our low estate Thou hast shed forth upon us abundantly that goodness of Thine which is inexhaustible, 
and with Thy very nature cognate, having redeemed us by Thine only begotten Son, who is unchangeably 
like to Thee, and of one substance with Thee; judging it unworthy of Thy majesty and goodness to entrust 
to a servant the work of saving and benefiting Thy servants, or to cause that those who had offended 
should be reconciled by a minister. But by means of that light, which is of one substance with Thee, Thou 
hast given light to those that sat in darkness and in the shadow of death, in order that in Thy light they 
might see the light of knowledge; and it has seemed good to Thee, by means of our Lord and Creator, to 
fashion us again unto immortality; and Thou hast graciously given unto us a return to Paradise by means 
of Him who separated us from the joys of Paradise; and by means of Him who hath power to forgive sins 
Thou hast blotted out the handwriting which was against us. Lastly, by means of Him who is a partaker of 
Thy throne and who cannot be separated from Thy divine nature, Thou hast given unto us the gift of 
reconciliation and access unto Thee with confidence in order that, by the Lord who recognises the 
sovereign authority of none, by the true and omnipotent God, the subscribed sanction, as it were, of so 
many and such great blessings might constitute the justifying gifts of grace to be certain and indubitable 
rights to those who have obtained mercy. And this very thing the prophet before had announced in the 
words: No ambassador, nor angel, but the Lord Himself saved them; because He loved them, and spared 
them, and He took them up, and exalted them. And all this was, not of works of righteousness which we 
have done, nor because we loved Thee,—for our first earthly forefather, who was honourably entertained, 
in the delightful abode of Paradise, despised Thy divine and saving commandment, and was judged 
unworthy of that life-giving place, and mingling his seed with the bastard off-shoots of sin, he rendered it 
very weak;—but Thou, O Lord, of Thine own self, and of Thine ineffable love toward the creature of Thine 
hands, hast confirmed Thy mercy toward us, and, pitying our estrangement from Thee, hast moved 
Thyself at the sight of our degradation to take us into compassion. Hence, for the future, a joyous festival 
is established for us of the race of Adam, because the first Creator of Adam of His own free-will has 
become the Second Adam. And the brightness of the Lord our God hath come down to sojourn with us, so 
that we see God face to face, and are saved. Therefore, O Lord, I seek of Thee to be allowed to depart. I 
have seen Thy salvation; let me be delivered from the bent yoke of the letter. I have seen the King Eternal, 
to whom no other succeeds; let me be set free from this servile and burdensome chain. I have seen Him 
who is by nature my Lord and Deliverer; may I obtain, then, His decree for my deliverance. Set me free 
from the yoke of condemnation, and place me under the yoke of justification. Deliver me from the yoke of 
the curse, and of the letter that killeth; and enrol me in the blessed company of those who, by the grace of 
this Thy true Son, who is of equal glory and power with Thee, have been received into the adoption of 
sons. 


IX. Let then, says he, what I have thus far said in brief, suffice for the present as my offering of thanks to 
God. But what shall I say to thee, O mother-virgin and virgin-mother? For the praise even of her who is 
not man’s work exceeds the power of man. Wherefore the dimness of my poverty I will make bright with 
the splendour of the gifts of the spirits that around thee shine, and offering to thee of thine own, from the 
immortal meadows I will pluck a garland for thy sacred and divinely crowned head. With thine ancestral 
hymns will I greet thee, O daughter of David, and mother of the Lord and God of David. For it were both 
base and inauspicious to adorn thee, who in thine own glory excellest with that which belongeth unto 
another. Receive, therefore, O lady most benignant, gifts precious, and such as are fitted to thee alone, O 
thou who art exalted above all generations, and who, amongst all created things, both visible and 
invisible, shinest forth as the most honourable. Blessed is the root of Jesse, and thrice blessed is the house 
of David, in which thou hast sprung up. God is in the midst of thee, and thou shalt not be moved, for the 
Most High hath made holy the place of His tabernacle. For in thee the covenants and oaths made of God 
unto the fathers have received a most glorious fulfilment, since by thee the Lord hath appeared, the God 
of hosts with us. That bush which could not be touched, which beforehand shadowed forth thy figure 
endowed with divine majesty, bare God without being consumed, who manifested Himself to the prophet 
just so far as He willed to be seen. Then, again, that hard and rugged rock, which imaged forth the grace 
and refreshment which has sprung out from thee for all the world, brought forth abundantly in the desert 
out of its thirsty sides a healing draught for the fainting people. Yea, moreover, the rod of the priest which, 
without culture, blossomed forth in fruit, the pledge and earnest of a perpetual priesthood, furnished no 
contemptible symbol of thy supernatural child-bearing. What, moreover? Hath not the mighty Moses 
expressly declared, that on account of these types of thee, hard to be understood, he delayed longer on 
the mountain, in order that he might learn, O holy one, the mysteries that with thee are connected? For 
being commanded to build the ark as a sign and similitude of this thing, he was not negligent in obeying 
the command, although a tragic occurrence happened on his descent from the mount; but having made it 
in size five cubits and a half, he appointed it to be the receptacle of the law, and covered it with the wings 


of the cherubim, most evidently pre-signifying thee, the mother of God, who hast conceived Him without 
corruption, and in an ineffable manner brought forth Him who is Himself, as it were, the very consistence 
of incorruption, and that within the limits of the five and a half circles of the world. On thy account, and 
the undefiled Incarnation of God, the Word, which by thee had place for the sake of that flesh which 
immutably and indivisibly remains with Him for ever. The golden pot also, as a most certain type, 
preserved the manna contained in it, which in other cases was changed day by day, unchanged, and 
keeping fresh for ages. The prophet Elijah likewise, as prescient of thy chastity, and being emulous of it 
through the Spirit, bound around him the crown of that fiery life, being by the divine decree adjudged 
superior to death. Thee also, prefiguring his successor Elisha, having been instructed by a wise master, 
and anticipating thy presence who wast not yet born, by certain sure indications of the things that would 
have place hereafter, ministered help and healing to those who were in need of it, which was of a virtue 
beyond nature; now with a new cruse, which contained healing salt, curing the deadly waters, to show 
that the world was to be recreated by the mystery manifested in thee; now with unleavened meal, in type 
responding to thy child-bearing, without being defiled by the seed of man, banishing from the food the 
bitterness of death; and then again, by efforts which transcended nature, rising superior to the natural 
elements in the Jordan, and thus exhibiting, in signs beforehand, the descent of our Lord into Hades, and 
His wonderful deliverance of those who were held fast in corruption. For all things yielded and succumbed 
to that divine image which prefigured thee. 


X. But why do I digress, and lengthen out my discourse, giving it the rein with these varied illustrations, 
and that when the truth of thy matter stands like a column before the eye, in which it were better and 
more profitable to luxuriate and delight in? Wherefore, bidding adieu to the spiritual narrations and 
wondrous deeds of the saints throughout all ages, I pass on to thee who art always to be had in 
remembrance, and who holdest the helm, as it were, of this festival. 


Blessed art thou, all-blessed, and to be desired of all. Blessed of the Lord is thy name, full of divine grace, 
and grateful exceedingly to God, mother of God, thou that givest light to the faithful. Thou art the 
circumscription, so to speak, of Him who cannot be circumscribed; the root of the most beautiful flower; 
the mother of the Creator; the nurse of the Nourisher; the circumference of Him who embraces all things; 
the upholder of Him who upholds all things by His word; the gate through which God appears in the flesh; 
the tongs of that cleansing coal; the bosom in small of that bosom which is all-containing; the fleece of 
wool, the mystery of which cannot be solved; the well of Bethlehem, that reservoir of life which David 
longed for, out of which the draught of immortality gushed forth; the mercy-seat from which God in human 
form was made known unto men; the spotless robe of Him who clothes Himself with light as with a 
garment. Thou hast lent to God, who stands in need of nothing, that flesh which He had not, in order that 
the Omnipotent might become that which it was his good pleasure to be. What is more splendid than this? 
What than this is more sublime? He who fills earth and heaven, whose are all things, has become in need 
of thee, for thou hast lent to God that flesh which He had not. Thou hast clad the Mighty One with that 
beauteous panoply of the body by which it has become possible for Him to be seen by mine eyes. And I, in 
order that I might freely approach to behold Him, have received that by which all the fiery darts of the 
wicked shall be quenched. Hail! hail! mother and handmaid of God. Hail! hail! thou to whom the great 
Creditor of all is a debtor. We are all debtors to God, but to thee He is Himself indebted. 


For He who said, “Honour thy father and thy mother,” will have most assuredly, as Himself willing to be 
proved by such proofs, kept inviolate that grace, and His own decree towards her who ministered to Him 
that nativity to which He voluntarily stooped, and will have glorified with a divine honour her whom He, 
as being without a father, even as she was without a husband, Himself has written down as mother. Even 
so must these things be. For the hymns which we offer to thee, O thou most holy and admirable habitation 
of God, are no merely useless and ornamental words. Nor, again, is thy spiritual laudation mere secular 
trifling, or the shoutings of a false flattery, O thou who of God art praised; thou who to God gavest suck; 
who by nativity givest unto mortals their beginning of being, but they are of clear and evident truth. But 
the time would fail us, ages and succeeding generations too, to render unto thee thy fitting salutation as 
the mother of the King Eternal, even as somewhere the illustrious prophet says, teaching us how 
incomprehensible thou art. How great is the house of God, and how large is the place of His possession! 
Great, and hath none end, high and unmeasurable. For verily, verily, this prophetic oracle, and most true 
saying, is concerning thy majesty; for thou alone hast been thought worthy to share with God the things of 
God; who hast alone borne in the flesh Him, who of God the Father was the Eternally and Only-Begotten. 
So do they truly believe who hold fast to the pure faith. 


XI. But for the time that remains, my most attentive hearers, let us take up the old man, the receiver of 
God, and our pious teacher, who hath put in here, as it were, in safety from that virginal sea, and let us 
refresh him, both satisfied as to his divine longing, and conveying to us this most blessed theology; and let 
us ourselves follow out the rest of our discourse, directing our course unerringly with reference to our 
prescribed end, and that under the guidance of God the Almighty, so shall we not be found altogether 
unfruitful and unprofitable as to what is required of us. When, then, to these sacred rites, prophecy and 
the priesthood had been jointly called, and that pair of just ones elected of God—Simeon, I mean, and 
Anna, bearing in themselves most evidently the images of both peoples—had taken their station by the 
side of that glorious and virginal throne,—for by the old man was represented the people of Israel, and the 
law now waxing old; whilst the widow represents the Church of the Gentiles, which had been up to this 


point a widow,—the old man, indeed, as personating the law, seeks dismissal; but the widow, as 
personating the Church, brought her joyous confession of faith and spake of Him to all that looked for 
redemption in Jerusalem, even as the things that were spoken of both have been appositely and 
excellently recorded, and quite in harmony with the sacred festival. For it was fitting and necessary that 
the old man who knew so accurately that decree of the law, in which it is said: Hear Him, and every soul 
that will not hearken unto Him shall be cut off from His people, should seek a peaceful discharge from the 
tutorship of the law; for in truth it were insolence and presumption, when the king is present and 
addressing the people, for one of his attendants to make a speech over against him, and that to this man 
his subjects should incline their ears. It was necessary, too, that the widow who had been increased with 
gifts beyond measure, should in festal strains return her thanks to God; and so the things which there 
took place were agreeable to the law. But, for what remains, it is necessary to inquire how, since the 
prophetic types and figures bear, as has been shown, a certain analogy and relation to this prominent 
feast, it is said that the house was filled with smoke. Nor does the prophet say this incidentally, but with 
significance, speaking of that cry of the Thrice-Holy, uttered by the heavenly seraphs. You will discover 
the meaning of this, my attentive hearer, if you do but take up and examine what follows upon this 
narration: For hearing, he says, ye shall hear, and shall not understand; and seeing, ye shall see, and not 
perceive. When, therefore, the foolish Jewish children had seen the glorious wonders which, as David 
sang, the Lord had performed in the earth, and had seen the sign from the depth and from the height 
meeting together, without division or confusion; as also Isaiah had before declared, namely, a mother 
beyond nature, and an offspring beyond reason; an earthly mother and a heavenly son; a new taking of 
man’s nature, I say, by God, and a child-bearing without marriage; what in creation’s circuit could be 
more glorious and more to be spoken of than this! yet when they had seen this it was all one as if they had 
not seen it; they closed their eyes, and in respect of praise were supine. Therefore the house in which they 
boasted was filled with smoke. 


XII. And in addition to this, when besides the spectacle, and even beyond the spectacle, they heard an old 
man, very righteous, very worthy of credit, worthy also of emulation, inspired by the Holy Spirit, a teacher 
of the law, honoured with the priesthood, illustrious in the gift of prophecy, by the hope which he had 
conceived of Christ, extending the limits of life, and putting off the debt of death—when they saw him, I 
say, leaping for joy, speaking words of good omen, quite transformed with gladness of heart, entirely rapt 
in a divine and holy ecstasy; who from a man had been changed into an angel by a godly change, and, for 
the immensity of his joy, chanted his hymn of thanksgiving, and openly proclaimed the “Light to lighten 
the Gentiles, and the glory of Thy people Israel.” Not even then were they willing to hear what was placed 
within their hearing, and held in veneration by the heavenly beings themselves; wherefore the house in 
which they boasted was filled with smoke. Now smoke is a sign and sure evidence of wrath; as it is 
written, “There went up a smoke in His anger, and fire from His countenance devoured;” and in another 
place, “Amongst the disobedient people shall the fire burn,” which plainly, in the revered Gospels, our 
Lord signified, when He said to the Jews, “Behold your house is left unto you desolate.” Also, in another 
place, “The king sent forth his armies, and destroyed those murderers, and burnt up their city.” Of such a 
nature was the adverse reward of the Jews for their unbelief, which caused them to refuse to pay to the 
Trinity the tribute of praise. For after that the ends of the earth were sanctified, and the mighty house of 
the Church was filled, by the proclamation of the Thrice Holy, with the glory of the Lord, as the great 
waters cover the seas, there happened to them the things which before had been declared, and the 
beginning of prophecy was confirmed by its issue, the preacher of truth signifying, as has been said, by 
the Holy Spirit, as it were in an example, the dreadful destruction which was to come upon them, in the 
words: “In the year in which king Uzziah died, I saw the Lord”—Uzziah, doubtless, as an apostate, being 
taken as the representative of the whole apostate body—the head of which he certainly was—who also, 
paying the penalty due to his presumption, carried on his forehead, as upon a brazen statue, the divine 
vengeance engraved, by the loathsomeness of leprosy, exhibiting to all the retribution of their loathsome 
impiety. Wherefore with divine wisdom did he, who had foreknowledge of these events, oppose the 
bringing in of the thankful Anna to the casting out of the ungrateful synagogue. Her very name also pre- 
signifies the Church, that by the grace of Christ and God is justified in baptism. For Anna is, by 
interpretation, grace. 


XIII. But here, as in port, putting in the vessel that bears the ensign of the cross, let us reef the sails of 
our oration, in order that it may be with itself commensurate. Only first, in as few words as possible, let us 
salute the city of the Great King together with the whole body of the Church, as being present with them 
in spirit, and keeping holy-day with the Father, and the brethren most held in honour there. Hail, thou city 
of the Great King, in which the mysteries of our salvation are consummated. Hail, thou heaven upon 
earth, Sion, the city that is for ever faithful unto the Lord. Hail, and shine thou Jerusalem, for thy light is 
come, the Light Eternal, the Light for ever enduring, the Light Supreme, the Light Immaterial, the Light 
of one substance with God and the Father, the Light which is in the Spirit, and in which is the Father; the 
Light which illumines the ages; the Light which gives light to mundane and supramundane things, Christ 
our very God. Hail, city sacred and elect of the Lord. Joyfully keep thy festal days, for they will not 
multiply so as to wax old and pass away. Hail, thou city most happy, for glorious things are spoken of thee; 
thy priest shall be clothed with righteousness, and thy saints shall shout for joy, and thy poor shall be 
satisfied with bread. Hail! rejoice, O Jerusalem, for the Lord reigneth in the midst of thee. That Lord, I say, 
who in His simple and immaterial Deity, entered our nature, and of the virgin’s womb became ineffably 
incarnate; that Lord, who was partaker of nothing else save the lump of Adam, who was by the serpent 


tripped up. For the Lord laid not hold of the seed of angels—those, I say, who fell not away from that 
beauteous order and rank that was assigned to them from the beginning. To us He condescended, that 
Word who was always with the Father co-existent God. Nor, again, did He come into the world to restore; 
nor will He restore, as has been imagined by some impious advocates of the devil, those wicked demons 
who once fell from light; but when the Creator and Framer of all things had, as the most divine Paul says, 
laid hold of the seed of Abraham, and through him of the whole human race, He was made man for ever, 
and without change, in order that by His fellowship with us, and our joining on to Him, the ingress of sin 
into us might be stopped, its strength being broken by degrees, and itself as wax being melted, by that 
fire which the Lord, when He came, sent upon the earth. Hail to thee, thou Catholic Church, which hast 
been planted in all the earth, and do thou rejoice with us. Fear not, little flock, the storms of the enemy, 
for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom, and that you should tread upon the necks of 
your enemies. Hail, and rejoice, thou that wast once barren, and without seed unto godliness, but who 
hast now many children of faith. Hail, thou people of the Lord, thou chosen generation, thou royal 
priesthood, thou holy nation, thou peculiar people—show forth His praises who hath called you out of 
darkness into His marvellous light; and for His mercies glorify Him. 


XIV. Hail to thee for ever, thou virgin mother of God, our unceasing joy, for unto thee do I again return. 
Thou art the beginning of our feast; thou art its middle and end; the pearl of great price that belongest 
unto the kingdom; the fat of every victim, the living altar of the bread of life. Hail, thou treasure of the 
love of God. Hail, thou fount of the Son’s love for man. Hail, thou overshadowing mount of the Holy Ghost. 
Thou gleamedst, sweet gift-bestowing mother, of the light of the sun; thou gleamedst with the 
insupportable fires of a most fervent charity, bringing forth in the end that which was conceived of thee 
before the beginning, making manifest the mystery hidden and unspeakable, the invisible Son of the 
Father—the Prince of Peace, who in a marvellous manner showed Himself as less than all littleness. 
Wherefore, we pray thee, the most excellent among women, who boastest in the confidence of thy 
maternal honours, that thou wouldest unceasingly keep us in remembrance. O holy mother of God, 
remember us, I say, who make our boast in thee, and who in hymns august celebrate the memory, which 
will ever live, and never fade away. And do thou also, O honoured and venerable Simeon, thou earliest 
host of our holy religion, and teacher of the resurrection of the faithful, be our patron and advocate with 
that Saviour God, whom thou wast deemed worthy to receive into thine arms. We, together with thee, sing 
our praises to Christ, who has the power of life and death, saying, Thou art the true Light, proceeding 
from the true Light; the true God, begotten of the true God; the one Lord, before Thine assumption of the 
humanity; that One nevertheless, after Thine assumption of it, which is ever to be adored; God of Thine 
own self and not by grace, but for our sakes also perfect man; in Thine own nature the King absolute and 
sovereign, but for us and for our salvation existing also in the form of a servant, yet immaculately and 
without defilement. For Thou who art incorruption hast come to set corruption free, that Thou mightest 
render all things uncorrupt. For Thine is the glory, and the power, and the greatness, and the majesty, 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, for ever. Amen. 


Oration on the Palms 


I. Blessed be God; let us proceed, brethren, from wonders to the miracles of the Lord, and as it were, from 
strength to strength. For just as in a golden chain the links are so intimately joined and connected 
together, as that the one holds the other, and is fitted on to it, and so carries on the chain—even so the 
miracles that have been handed down by the holy Gospels, one after the other, lead on the Church of God, 
which delights in festivity, and refresh it, not with the meat that perisheth, but with that which endureth 
unto everlasting life. Come then, beloved, and let us, too, with prepared hearts, and with ears intent, 
listen to what the Lord our God shall say unto us out of the prophets and Gospels concerning this most 
sacred feast. Verily, He will speak peace unto His people, and to His saints, and to those which turn their 
hearts unto Him. To-day, the trumpet-blast of the prophets have roused the world, and have made glad 
and filled with joyfulness the churches of God that are everywhere amongst the nations. And, summoning 
the faithful from the exercise of holy fasting, and from the palaestra, wherein they struggle against the 
lusts of the flesh, they have taught them to sing a new hymn of conquest and a new song of peace to 
Christ who giveth the victory. Come then, every one, and let us rejoice in the Lord; O come, all ye people, 
and let us clap our hands, and make a joyful noise to God our Saviour, with the voice of melody. Let no one 
be without portion in this grace; let no one come short of this calling; for the seed of the disobedient is 
appointed to destruction.—Let no one neglect to meet the King, lest he be shut out from the Bridegroom’s 
chamber.—Let no one amongst us be found to receive Him with a sad countenance, lest he be condemned 
with those wicked citizens—the citizens, I mean, who refused to receive the Lord as King over them. Let 
us all come together cheerfully; let us all receive Him gladly, and hold our feast with all honesty. Instead 
of our garments, let us strew our hearts before Him. In psalms and hymns, let us raise to Him our shouts 
of thanksgiving; and, without ceasing, let us exclaim, “Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord;” 
for blessed are they that bless Him, and cursed are they that curse Him. Again I will say it, nor will I cease 
exhorting you to good, Come, beloved, let us bless Him who is blessed, that we may be ourselves blessed 
of Him. Every age and condition does this discourse summon to praise the Lord; kings of the earth, and all 
people; princes, and all judges of the earth; both young men and maidens—and what is new in this 
miracle, the tender and innocent age of babes and sucklings hath obtained the first place in raising to God 
with thankful confession the hymn which was of God taught them in the strains in which Moses sang 
before to the people when they came forth out of Egypt—namely, “Blessed is He that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.” 


II. To-day, holy David rejoices with great joy, being by babes despoiled of his lyre, with whom also, in 
spirit, leading the dance, and rejoicing together, as of old, before the ark of God, he mingles musical 
harmony, and sweetly lisps out in stammering voice, Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord. Of 
whom shall we inquire? Tell us, O prophet, who is this that cometh in the name of the Lord? He will say it 
is not my part to-day to teach you, for He hath consecrated the school to infants, who hath out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings perfected praise to destroy the enemy and the avenger, in order that by the 
miracle of these the hearts of the fathers might be turned to the children, and the disobedient unto the 
wisdom of the just. Tell us, then, O children, whence is this, your beautiful and graceful contest of song? 
Who taught it you? Who instructed you? Who brought you together? What were your tablets? Who were 
your teachers? Do but you, they say, join us as our companions in this song and festivity, and you will learn 
the things which were by Moses and the prophet earnestly longed for. Since then the children have invited 
us, and have given unto us the right hand of fellowship, let us come, beloved, and ourselves emulate that 
holy chorus, and with the apostles, let us make way for Him who ascends over the heaven of heavens 
towards the East, and who, of His good pleasure, is upon the earth mounted upon an ass’s colt. Let us, 
with the children, raise the branches aloft, and with the olive branches make glad applaud, that upon us 
also the Holy Spirit may breathe, and that in due order we may raise the God-taught strain: “Blessed is He 
that cometh in the name of the Lord; Hosanna in the highest.” To-day, also, the patriarch Jacob keeps feast 
in spirit, seeing his prophecy brought to a fulfilment, and with the faithful adores the Father, seeing Him 
who bound his foal to the vine mounted upon an ass’s colt. To-day the foal is made ready, the irrational 
exemplar of the Gentiles, who before were irrational, to signify the subjection of the people of the 
Gentiles; and the babes declare their former state of childhood, in respect of the knowledge of God, and 
their after perfecting, by the worship of God and the exercise of the true religion. To-day, according to the 
prophet, is the King of Glory glorified upon earth, and makes us, the inhabitants of earth, partakers of the 
heavenly feast, that He may show himself to be the Lord of both, even as He is hymned with the common 
praises of both. Therefore it was that the heavenly hosts sang, announcing salvation upon earth, “Holy, 
holy, holy, is the Lord God of hosts; the whole earth is full of His glory.” And those below, joining in 
harmony with the joyous hymns of heaven, cried: “Hosanna in the highest; Hosanna to the Son of David.” 
In heaven the doxology was raised, “Blessed be the glory of the Lord from His place;” and on earth was 
this caught up in the words, “Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 


III. But while these things were doing, and the disciples were rejoicing and praising God with a loud voice 


for all the mighty works that they had seen, saying, Blessed be the King that cometh in the name of the 
Lord; peace in heaven, and glory in the highest; the city began to inquire, saying, Who is this? stirring up 
its hardened and inveterate envy against the glory of the Lord. But when thou hearest me say the city, 
understand the ancient and disorderly multitude of the synagogue. They ungratefully and malignantly ask, 
Who is this? as if they had never yet seen their Benefactor, and Him whom divine miracles, beyond the 
power of man, had made famous and renowned; for the darkness comprehended not that unsetting light 
which shone in upon it. Hence quite appositely with respect to them hath the prophet Isaiah exclaimed, 
saying, Hear, ye deaf; and look, ye blind, that ye may see. And who is blind, but my children? and deaf, but 
they that have the dominion over them? And the servants of the Lord have become blind; ye have often 
seen, but ye observed not; your ears are opened, yet ye hear not. See, beloved, how accurate are these 
words; how the Divine Spirit, who Himself sees beforehand into the future, has by His saints foretold of 
things future as if they were present. For these thankless men saw, and by means of His miracles handled 
the wonder-working God, and yet remained in unbelief. They saw a man, blind from his birth, proclaiming 
to them the God who had restored his sight. They saw a paralytic, who had grown up, as it were, and 
become one with his infirmity, at His bidding loosed from his disease. They saw Lazarus, who was made 
an exile from the region of death. They heard that He had walked on the sea. They heard of the wine that, 
without previous culture, was ministered; of the bread that was eaten at that spontaneous banquet; they 
heard that the demons had been put to flight; the sick restored to health. Their very streets proclaimed 
His deeds of wonder; their roads declared His healing power to those who journeyed on them. All Judea 
was filled with His benefit; yet now, when they hear the divine praises, they inquire, Who is this? O the 
madness of these falsely-named teachers! O incredulous fathers! O foolish seniors! O seed of the 
shameless Canaan, and not of Judah the devout! The children acknowledge their Creator, but their 
unbelieving parents said, Who is this? The age that was young and inexperienced sang praises to God, 
while they that had waxen old in wickedness inquired, Who is this? Sucklings praise His Divinity, while 
seniors utter blasphemies; children piously offer the sacrifice of praise, whilst profane priests are 
impiously indignant. 


IV. O ye disobedient as regards the wisdom of the just, turn your hearts to your children. Learn the 
mysteries of God; the very thing itself which is being done bears witness that it is God that is thus hymned 
by uninstructed tongues. Search the Scriptures, as ye have heard from the Lord; for they are they which 
testify of Him, and be not ignorant of this miracle. Hear ye men without grace, and thankless, what good 
tidings the prophet Zechariah brings to you. He says, Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; behold thy King 
cometh unto thee: just and having salvation; lowly, and riding upon the foal of an ass. Why do ye repel the 
joy? Why, when the sun shineth, do ye love darkness? Why do ye against unconquerable peace meditate 
war? If, therefore, ye be the sons of Zion, join in the dance together with your children. Let the religious 
service of your children be to you a pretext for joy. Learn from them who was their Teacher; who called 
them together; whence was the doctrine; what means this new theology and old prophecy. And if no man 
hath taught them this, but of their own accord they raise the hymn of praise, then recognise the work of 
God, even as it is written in the law: “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast Thou perfected 
praise.” Redouble, therefore, your joy, that you have been made the fathers of such children who, under 
the teaching of God, have celebrated with their praises things unknown to their seniors. Turn your hearts 
to your children, and close not your eyes against the truth. But if you remain the same, and hearing, hear 
not, and seeing, perceive not, and to no purpose dissent from your children, then shall they be your judges 
according to the Saviour’s word. Well, therefore, even this thing also, together with others, has the 
prophet Isaiah spoken before of you, saying, Jacob shall not now be ashamed, neither shall his face now 
wax pale. But when they see their children doing my works, they shall for me sanctify My name, and 
sanctify the Holy One of Jacob, and shall fear the God of Israel. They also that err in spirit shall come to 
understanding, and they that murmured shall learn obedience, and the stammering tongues shall learn to 
speak peace. Seest thou, O foolish Jew, how from the beginning of his discourse, the prophet declares 
confusion to you because of your unbelief. Learn even from him how he proclaims the God-inspired hymn 
of praise that is raised by your children, even as the blessed David hath declared beforehand; saying, Out 
of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast Thou perfected praise. Either then,—as is right,—claim the piety 
of your children for your own, or devoutly give your children unto us. We with them will lead the dance, 
and to the new glory will sing in concert the divinely-inspired hymn. 


V. Once, indeed, the aged Simeon met the Saviour and received in his arms, as an infant, the Creator of 
the world, and proclaimed Him to be Lord and God; but now, in the place of foolish elders, children meet 
the Saviour, even as Simeon did, and instead of their arms, strew under Him the branches of trees, and 
bless the Lord God seated upon a colt, as upon the cherubim, Hosanna to the son of David: Blessed is He 
that cometh in the name of the Lord; and together with these let us also exclaim, Blessed is He that 
cometh, God the King of Glory, who, for our sakes, became poor, yet, in His own proper estate, being 
ignorant of poverty, that with His bounty He might make us rich. Blessed is He who once came in humility, 
and who will hereafter come again in glory: at the first, lowly, and seated upon an ass’s colt, and by 
infants extolled in order that it might be fulfilled which was written: Thy goings have been seen, O God; 
even the goings of my God, my King, in the sanctuary; but at the second time seated on the clouds, in 
terrible majesty, by angels and powers attended. O the mellifluous tongue of the children! O the sincere 
doctrine of those who are well pleasing to God! David in prophecy hid the spirit under the letter; children, 
opening their treasures, brought forth riches upon their tongues, and, in language full of grace, invited 
clearly all men to enjoy them. Therefore let us with them draw forth the unfading riches. In our bosoms 


insatiate, and in treasure-houses which cannot be filled, let us lay up the divine gifts. Let us exclaim 
without ceasing, Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord! Very God, in the name of the Very 
God, the Omnipotent from the Omnipotent, the Son in the name of the Father. The true King from the true 
King, whose kingdom, even as His who begat Him, is with eternity, coeval and pre-existent to it. For this is 
common to both; nor does the Scripture attribute this honour to the Son, as if it came from another 
source, nor as if it had a beginning, or could be added to or diminished—away with the thought!—but as 
that which is His of right by nature, and by a true and proper possession. For the kingdom of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is one, even as their substance is one and their dominion one. Whence 
also, with one and the same adoration, we worship the one Deity in three Persons, subsisting without 
beginning, uncreate, without end, and to which there is no successor. For neither will the Father ever 
cease to be the Father, nor again the Son to be the Son and King, nor the Holy Ghost to be what in 
substance and personality He is. For nothing of the Trinity will suffer diminution, either in respect of 
eternity, or of communion, or of sovereignty. For not on that account is the Son of God called king, 
because for our sakes He was made man, and in the flesh cast down the tyrant that was against us, 
having, by taking this upon Him, obtained the victory over its cruel enemy, but because He is always Lord 
and God; therefore it is that now, both after His assumption of the flesh and for ever, He remains a king, 
even as He who begat Him. Speak not, O heretic, against the kingdom of Christ, lest thou dishonour Him 
who begat Him. If thou art faithful, in faith approach Christ, our very God, and not as using your liberty 
for a cloak of maliciousness. If thou art a servant, with trembling be subject unto thy Master; for he who 
fights against the Word is not a well-disposed servant, but a manifest enemy, as it is written: He that 
honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father which hath sent Him. 


VI. But let us, beloved, return in our discourse to that point whence we digressed, exclaiming, Blessed is 
He that cometh in the name of the Lord: that good and kind Shepherd, voluntarily to lay down His life for 
His sheep. That just as hunters take by a sheep the wolves that devour sheep, even so the Chief Shepherd, 
offering Himself as man to the spiritual wolves and those who destroy the soul, may make His prey of the 
destroyers by means of that Adam who was once preyed on by them. Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord: God against the devil; not manifestly in His might, which cannot be looked on, but in 
the weakness of the flesh, to bind the strong man that is against us. Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord: the King against the tyrant; not with omnipotent power and wisdom, but with that 
which is accounted the foolishness of the cross, which hath reft his spoils from the serpent who is wise in 
wickedness. Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord: the True One against the liar; the Saviour 
against the destroyer; the Prince of Peace against him who stirs up wars; the Lover of mankind against 
the hater of mankind. Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord: the Lord to have mercy upon the 
creature of His hands. Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord: the Lord to save man who had 
wandered in error; to put away error; to give light to those who are in darkness; to abolish the imposture 
of idols; in its place to bring in the saving knowledge of God; to sanctify the world; to drive away the 
abomination and misery of the worship of false gods. Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord: 
the one for the many; to deliver the poor out of the hands of them that are too strong for him, yea, the 
poor and needy from him that spoileth him. Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord, to pour 
wine and oil upon him who had fallen amongst thieves, and had been passed by. Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord: to save us by Himself, as says the prophet; no ambassador, nor angel, but the 
Lord Himself saved us. Therefore we also bless Thee, O Lord; Thou with the Father and the Holy Spirit art 
blessed before the worlds and for ever. Before the world, indeed, and until now being devoid of body, but 
now and for ever henceforth possessed of that divine humanity which cannot be changed, and from which 
Thou art never divided. 


VII. Let us look also at what follows. What says the most divine evangelist? When the Lord had entered 
into the temple, the blind and the lame came to Him; and He healed them. And when the chief priests and 
Pharisees saw the wonderful things that He did, and the children crying, and saying, Hosanna to the Son 
of David: Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord, they brooked not this honour that was paid 
Him, and therefore they came to Him, and thus spake, Hearest Thou not what these say? As if they said, 
Art Thou not grieved at hearing from these innocents things which befit God, and God alone? Has not God 
of old made it manifest by the prophet, “My glory will I not give unto another;” and how dost Thou, being 
a man, make Thyself God? But what to this answers the long-suffering One, He who is abundant in mercy, 
and slow to wrath? He bears with these frenzied ones; with an apology He keeps their wrath in check; in 
His turn He calls the Scriptures to their remembrance; He brings forward testimony to what is done, and 
shrinks not from inquiry. Wherefore He says, Have ye never heard Me saying by the prophet, Then shall 
ye know that I am He that doth speak? nor again, Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast Thou 
perfected praise because of Thine enemies, that Thou mightest still the enemy and the avenger? Which 
without doubt are ye, who give heed unto the law, and read the prophets, while yet ye despise Me who, 
both by the law and the prophets, have been beforehand proclaimed. Ye think, indeed, under a pretence of 
piety, to avenge the glory of God, not understanding that he that despiseth Me despiseth My Father also. I 
came forth from God, and am come into the world, and My glory is the glory of My Father also. Even thus 
these foolish ones, being convinced by our Saviour-God, ceased to answer Him again, the truth stopping 
their mouths; but adopting a new and foolish device, they took counsel against Him. But let us sing, Great 
is our Lord, and great is His power; and of His understanding there is no number. For all this was done 
that the Lamb and Son of God, that taketh away the sins of the world, might, of His own will, and for us, 
come to His saving Passion, and might be recognised, as it were, in the market and place of selling; and 


that those who bought Him might for thirty pieces of silver covenant for Him who, with His life-giving 
blood, was to redeem the world; and that Christ, our passover, might be sacrificed for us, in order that 
those who were sprinkled with His precious blood, and sealed on their lips, as the posts of the door, might 
escape from the darts of the destroyer; and that Christ having thus suffered in the flesh, and having risen 
again the third day, might, with equal honour and glory with the Father and the Holy Ghost, be by all 
created things equally adored; for to Him every knee shall bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth, sending up glory to Him, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Three Fragments from the Homily on the Cross and Passion of Christ 


I 


Methodius, Bishop, to those who say: What doth it profit us that the Son of God was crucified upon earth, 
and made man? And wherefore did He endure to suffer in the manner of the cross, and not by some other 
punishment? And what was the advantage of the cross? 


Christ, the Son of God, by the command of the Father, became conversant with the visible creature, in 
order that, by overturning the dominion of the tyrants, the demons, that is, He might deliver our souls 
from their dreadful bondage, by reason of which our whole nature, intoxicated by the draughts of iniquity, 
had become full of tumult and disorder, and could by no means return to the remembrance of good and 
useful things. Wherefore, also, it was the more easily carried away to idols, inasmuch as evil had 
overwhelmed it entirely, and had spread over all generations, on account of the change which had come 
over our fleshy tabernacles in consequence of disobedience; until Christ, the Lord, by the flesh in which 
He lived and appeared, weakened the force of Pleasure’s onslaughts, by means of which the infernal 
powers that were in arms against us reduced our minds to slavery, and freed mankind from all their evils. 
For with this end the Lord Jesus both wore our flesh, and became man, and by the divine dispensation was 
nailed to the cross; in order that by the flesh in which the demons had proudly and falsely feigned 
themselves gods, having carried our souls captive unto death by deceitful wiles, even by this they might 
be overturned, and discovered to be no gods. For he prevented their arrogance from raising itself higher, 
by becoming man; in order that by the body in which the race possessed of reason had become estranged 
from the worship of the true God, and had suffered injury, even by the same receiving into itself in an 
ineffable manner the Word of Wisdom, the enemy might be discovered to be the destroyers and not the 
benefactors of our souls. For it had not been wonderful if Christ, by the terror of His divinity, and the 
greatness of His invincible power, had reduced to weakness the adverse nature of the demons. But since 
this was to cause them greater grief and torment, for they would have preferred to be overcome by one 
stronger than themselves, therefore it was that by a man He procured the safety of the race; in order that 
men, after that very Life and Truth had entered into them in bodily form, might be able to return to the 
form and light of the Word, overcoming the power of the enticements of sin; and that the demons, being 
conquered by one weaker than they, and thus brought into contempt, might desist from their over-bold 
confidence, their hellish wrath being repressed. It was for this mainly that the cross was brought in, being 
erected as a trophy against iniquity, and a deterrent from it, that henceforth man might be no longer 
subject to wrath, after that he had made up for the defeat which, by his disobedience, he had received, 
and had lawfully conquered the infernal powers, and by the gift of God had been set free from every debt. 
Since, therefore, the first-born Word of God thus fortified the manhood in which He tabernacled with the 
armour of righteousness, He overcame, as has been said, the powers that enslaved us by the figure of the 
cross, and showed forth man, who had been oppressed by corruption, as by a tyrant power, to be free, 
with unfettered hands. For the cross, if you wish to define it, is the confirmation of the victory, the way by 
which God to man descended, the trophy against material spirits, the repulsion of death, the foundation of 
the ascent to the true day; and the ladder for those who are hastening to enjoy the light that is there, the 
engine by which those who are fitted for the edifice of the Church are raised up from below, like a stone 
four square, to be compacted on to the divine Word. Hence it is that our kings, perceiving that the figure 
of the cross is used for the dissipating of every evil, have made vexillas, as they are called in the Latin 
language. Hence the sea, yielding to this figure, makes itself navigable to men. For every creature, so to 
speak, has, for the sake of liberty, been marked with this sign; for the birds which fly aloft, form the figure 
of the cross by the expansion of their wings; and man himself, also, with his hands outstretched, 
represents the same. Hence, when the Lord had fashioned him in this form, in which He had from the 
beginning framed him, He joined on his body to the Deity, in order that it might be henceforth an 
instrument consecrated to God, freed from all discord and want of harmony. For man cannot, after that he 
has been formed for the worship of God, and hath sung, as it were, the incorruptible song of truth, and by 
this hath been made capable of holding the Deity, being fitted to the lyre of life as the chords and strings, 
he cannot, I say, return to discord and corruption. 


II 


The Same Methodius to Those Who are Ashamed of the Cross of Christ. 


Some think that God also, whom they measure with the measure of their own feelings, judges the same 
thing that wicked and foolish men judge to be subjects of praise and blame, and that He uses the opinions 
of men as His rule and measure, not taking into account the fact that, by reason of the ignorance that is in 
them, every creature falls short of the beauty of God. For He draws all things to life by His Word, from 


their universal substance and nature. For whether He would have good, He Himself is the Very Good, and 
remains in Himself; or, whether the beautiful is pleasing to Him, since He Himself is the Only Beautiful, 
He beholds Himself, holding in no estimation the things which move the admiration of men. That, verily, is 
to be accounted as in reality the most beautiful and praiseworthy, which God Himself esteems to be 
beautiful, even though it be contemned and despised by all else—not that which men fancy to be beautiful. 
Whence it is, that although by this figure He hath willed to deliver the soul from corrupt affections, to the 
signal putting to shame of the demons, we ought to receive it, and not to speak evil of it, as being that 
which was given us to deliver us, and set us free from the chains which for our disobedience we incurred. 
For the Word suffered, being in the flesh affixed to the cross, that He might bring man, who had been 
deceived by error, to His supreme and godlike majesty, restoring him to that divine life from which he had 
become alienated. By this figure, in truth, the passions are blunted; the passion of the passions having 
taken place by the Passion, and the death of death by the death of Christ, He not having been subdued by 
death, nor overcome by the pains of the Passion. For neither did the Passion cast Him down from His 
equanimity, nor did death hurt Him, but He was in the passible remaining impassible, and in the mortal 
remaining immortal, comprehending all that the air, and this middle state, and the heaven above 
contained, and attempering the mortal to the immortal divinity. Death was vanquished entirely; the flesh 
being crucified to draw forth its immortality. 


Ill 


The Same Methodius: How Christ the Son of God, in a Brief and Definite Time, Being Enclosed by the 
Body, and Existing Impassible, Became Obnoxious to the Passion. 


For since this virtue was in Him, now it is of the essence of power to be contracted in a small space, and 
to be diminished, and again to be expanded in a large space, and to be increased. But if it is possible for 
Him to be with the larger extended, and to be made equal, and yet not with the smaller to be contracted 
and diminished, then power is not in Him. For if you say that this is possible to power, and that impossible, 
you deny it to be power; as being infirm and incapable with regard to the things which it cannot do. Nor 
again, further, will it ever contain any excellence of divinity with respect to those things which suffer 
change. For both man and the other animals, with respect to those things which they can effect, energise; 
but with respect to those things which they cannot perform, are weak, and fade away. Wherefore for this 
cause the Son of God was in the manhood enclosed, because this was not impossible to Him. For with 
power He suffered, remaining impassible; and He died, bestowing the gift of immortality upon mortals. 
Since the body, when struck or cut by a body, is just so far struck or cut as the striker strikes it, or he that 
cuts it cut it. For according to the rebound of the thing struck, the blow reflects upon the striker, since it 
is necessary that the two must suffer equally, both the agent and the sufferer. If, in truth, that which is 
cut, from its small size, does not correspond to that which cuts it, it will not be able to cut it at all. For if 
the subject body does not resist the blow of the sword, but rather yields to it, the operation will be void of 
effect, even as one sees in the thin and subtle bodies of fire and air; for in such cases the impetus of the 
more solid bodies is relaxed, and remains without effect. But if fire, or air, or stone, or iron, or anything 
which men use against themselves for the purposes of mutual destruction—if it is not possible to pierce or 
divide these, because of the subtle nature which they possess, why should not rather Wisdom remain 
invulnerable and impassible, in nothing injured by anything, even though it were conjoined to the body 
which was pierced and transfixed with nails, inasmuch as it is purer and more excellent than any other 
nature, if you except only that of God who begat Him? 


Some Other Fragments of the Same Methodius 


I 


But, perhaps, since the friends of Job imagined that they understood the reason why he suffered such 
things, that just man, using a long speech to them, confesses that the wisdom of the divine judgment is 
incomprehensible, not only to him, but also to every man, and declares that this earthly region is not the 
fitting place for understanding the knowledge of the divine counsels. One might say, that perfect and 
absolute piety—a thing plainly divine, and of God alone given to man, is in this place called wisdom. But 
the sense of the words is as follows: God, he says, hath given great things unto men, sowing, as it were, in 
their nature the power of discovery, together with wisdom, and the faculty of art. And men having 
received this, dig metals out of the earth, and cultivate it; but that wisdom which is conjoined with piety, it 
is not possible in any place to discover. Man cannot obtain it from his own resources, nor can he give it 
unto others. Hence it was that the wise men of the Greeks, who in their own strength sought to search out 
piety, and the worship of the Deity, did not attain their end. For it is a thing, as we have said, which 
exceeds human strength, the gift and the grace of God; and therefore from the beginning, partly by 
visions, partly by the intervention of angels, partly by the discourses of the divinely-inspired prophets, 
God instructed man in the principles of true religion. Nay, moreover, that contemplative wisdom by which 
we are impelled to the arts, and to other pursuits, and with which we are all in common, just and unjust, 
alike endued, is the gift of God: if we have been made rational creatures, we have received this. 
Wherefore, also, in a former place it was said, as of a thing that is of God bestowed, “Is it not the Lord 
who teacheth understanding and knowledge?” 


II 


Observe that the Lord was not wont from the beginning to speak with man; but after that the soul was 
prepared, and exercised in many ways, and had ascended into the height by contemplation, so far as it is 
possible for human nature to ascend, then is it His wont to speak, and to reveal His Word unto those who 
have attained unto this elevation. But since the whirlwind is the producer of the tempests, and Job, in the 
tempest of his afflictions, had not made shipwreck of his faith, but his constancy shone forth the rather; 
therefore it was that He who gave him an answer answered him by the whirlwind, to signify the tempest 
of calamity which had befallen him; but, because He changed the stormy condition of his affairs into one 
of serene tranquillity, He spoke to him not only by the whirlwind, but in clouds also. 


Ill 


Many have descended into the deep, not so as to walk on it, but so as to be by its bonds restrained. Jesus 
alone walked on the deep, where there are no traces of walkers, as a free man. For He chose death, to 
which He was not subject, that He might deliver those who were the bondslaves of death; saying to the 
prisoners, “Go forth; and to them that are in darkness, show yourselves.” With which, also, the things 
which follow are consistent. 


IV 


Seest thou how, at the end of the contest, with a loud proclamation he declares the praises of the 
combatant, and discovers that which was in his afflictions hidden, in the words: “Thinkest thou that I had 
else answered thee, but that thou shouldest appear just?” This is the salve of his wounds, this the reward 
of his patience. For as to what followed, although he received double his former possessions, these may 
seem to have been given him by divine providence as small indeed, and for trifling causes, even though to 
some they may appear great. 


Fragment, Uncertain. 


Thou contendest with Me, and settest thyself against Me, and opposest those who combat for Me. But 
where wert thou when I made the world? What wert thou then? Hadst thou yet, says He, fallen from thy 
mother? for there was darkness, in the beginning of the world’s creation, He says, upon the face of the 
deep. Now this darkness was no created darkness, but one which of set purpose had place, by reason of 
the absence of light. 


Vv 


But Methodius: The Holy Spirit, who of God is given to all men, and of whom Solomon said, “For Thine 


incorruptible Spirit is in all things,” He receives for the conscience, which condemns the offending soul. 
VI. THE SAME METHODIUS 


I account it a greater good to be reproved than to reprove, inasmuch as it is more excellent to free oneself 
from evil than to free another. 


VII. THE SAME METHODIUS 


Human nature cannot clearly perceive pure justice in the soul, since, as to many of its thoughts, it is but 
dim-sighted. 


VII. THE SAME METHODIUS 
Wickedness never could recognise virtue or its own self. 


IX. THE SAME METHODIUS 


Justice, as it seems, is four square, on all sides equal and like. 


The just judgment of God is accommodated to our affections; and such as our estate is, proportionate and 
similar shall the retribution be which is allotted us. 


Two Fragments, Uncertain 


I. 
The beginning of every good action has its foundation in our wills, but the conclusion is of God. 
II. 


Perhaps these three persons of our ancestors, being in an image the consubstantial representatives of 
humanity, are, as also Methodius thinks, types of the Holy and Consubstantial Trinity, the innocent and 
unbegotten Adam being the type and resemblance of God the Father Almighty, who is uncaused, and the 
cause of all; his begotten son shadowing forth the image of the begotten Son and Word of God; whilst Eve, 
that proceedeth forth from Adam, signifies the person and procession of the Holy Spirit. 


ARNOBIUS 


TRANSLATED BY ARCHDEACON HAMILTON BRYCE, LL.D., AND HUGH CAMPBELL, M.A. 


The Seven Books of Arnobius Against the Heathen 


(Adversus Gentes.) 


BOOK I 


1. Since I have found some who deem themselves very wise in their opinions, acting as if they were 
inspired, and announcing with all the authority of an oracle, that from the time when the Christian people 
began to exist in the world the universe has gone to ruin, that the human race has been visited with ills of 
many kinds, that even the very gods, abandoning their accustomed charge, in virtue of which they were 
wont in former days to regard with interest our affairs, have been driven from the regions of earth,—I 
have resolved, so far as my capacity and my humble power of language will allow, to oppose public 
prejudice, and to refute calumnious accusations; lest, on the one hand, those persons should imagine that 
they are declaring some weighty matter, when they are merely retailing vulgar rumours; and on the other, 
lest, if we refrain from such a contest, they should suppose that they have gained a cause, lost by its own 
inherent demerits, not abandoned by the silence of its advocates. For I should not deny that that charge is 
a most serious one, and that we fully deserve the hatred attaching to public enemies, if it should appear 
that to us are attributable causes by reason of which the universe has deviated from its laws, the gods 
have been driven far away, and such swarms of miseries have been inflicted on the generations of men. 


2. Let us therefore examine carefully the real significance of that opinion, and what is the nature of the 
allegation; and laying aside all desire for wrangling, by which the calm view of subjects is wont to be 
dimmed, and even intercepted, let us test, by fairly balancing the considerations on both sides, whether 
that which is alleged be true. For it will assuredly be proved by an array of convincing arguments, not that 
we are discovered to be more impious, but that they themselves are convicted of that charge who profess 
to be worshippers of the deities, and devotees of an antiquated superstition. And, in the first place, we ask 
this of them in friendly and calm language: Since the name of the Christian religion began to be used on 
the earth, what phenomenon, unseen before, unheard of before, what event contrary to the laws 
established in the beginning, has the so-called “Nature of Things” felt or suffered? Have these first 
elements, from which it is agreed that all things were compacted, been altered into elements of an 
opposite character? Has the fabric of this machine and mass of the universe, by which we are all covered, 
and in which we are held enclosed, relaxed in any part, or broken up? Has the revolution of the globe, to 
which we are accustomed, departing from the rate of its primal motion, begun either to move too slowly, 
or to be hurried onward in headlong rotation? Have the stars begun to rise in the west, and the setting of 
the constellations to take place in the east? Has the sun himself, the chief of the heavenly bodies, with 
whose light all things are clothed, and by whose heat all things are vivified, blazed forth with increased 
vehemence? has he become less warm, and has he altered for the worse into opposite conditions that 
well-regulated temperature by which he is wont to act upon the earth? Has the moon ceased to shape 
herself anew, and to change into former phases by the constant recurrence of fresh ones? Has the cold of 
winter, has the heat of summer, has the moderate warmth of spring and autumn, been modified by reason 
of the intermixture of ill-assorted seasons? Has the winter begun to have long days? has the night begun 
to recall the very tardy twilights of summer? Have the winds at all exhausted their violence? Is the sky not 
collected into clouds by reason of the blasts having lost their force, and do the fields when moistened by 
the showers not prosper? Does the earth refuse to receive the seed committed to it, or will not the trees 
assume their foliage? Has the flavour of excellent fruits altered, or has the vine changed in its juice? Is 
foul blood pressed forth from the olive berries, and is oil no longer supplied to the lamp, now 
extinguished? Have animals of the land and of the sea no sexual desires, and do they not conceive young? 
Do they not guard, according to their own habits and their own instinct, the offspring generated in their 
wombs? In fine, do men themselves, whom an active energy with its first impulses has scattered over 
habitable lands, not form marriages with due rites? Do they not beget dear children? do they not attend to 
public, to individual, and to family concerns? Do they not apply their talents as each one pleases, to varied 
occupations, to different kinds of learning? and do they not reap the fruit of diligent application? Do those 
to whom it has been so allotted, not exercise kingly power or military authority? Are men not every day 
advanced in posts of honour, in offices of power? Do they not preside in the discussions of the law courts? 
Do they not explain the code of law? do they not expound the principles of equity? All other things with 
which the life of man is surrounded, in which it consists, do not all men in their own tribes practise, 
according to the established order of their country’s manners? 


3. Since this is so, and since no strange influence has suddenly manifested itself to break the continuous 
course of events by interrupting their succession, what is the ground of the allegation, that a plague was 
brought upon the earth after the Christian religion came into the world, and after it revealed the 
mysteries of hidden truth? But pestilences, say my opponents, and droughts, wars, famines, locusts, mice, 
and hailstones, and other hurtful things, by which the property of men is assailed, the gods bring upon us, 


incensed as they are by your wrong-doings and by your transgressions. If it were not a mark of stupidity 
to linger on matters which are already clear, and which require no defence, I should certainly show, by 
unfolding the history of past ages, that those ills which you speak of were not unknown, were not sudden 
in their visitation; and that the plagues did not burst upon us, and the affairs of men begin to be attacked 
by a variety of dangers, from the time that our sect won the honour of this appellation. For if we are to 
blame, and if these plagues have been devised against our sin, whence did antiquity know these names for 
misfortunes? Whence did she give a designation to wars? By what conception could she indicate 
pestilence and hailstorms, or how could she introduce these terms among her words, by which speech 
was rendered plain? For if these ills are entirely new, and if they derive their origin from recent 
transgressions, how could it be that the ancients coined terms for these things, which, on the one hand, 
they knew that they themselves had never experienced, and which, on the other, they had not heard of as 
occurring in the time of their ancestors? Scarcity of produce, say my opponents, and short supplies of 
grain, press more heavily on us. For, I would ask, were the former generations, even the most ancient, at 
any period wholly free from such an inevitable calamity? Do not the very words by which these ills are 
characterized bear evidence and proclaim loudly that no mortal ever escaped from them with entire 
immunity? But if the matter were difficult of belief, we might urge, on the testimony of authors, how great 
nations, and what individual nations, and how often such nations experienced dreadful famine, and 
perished by accumulated devastation. Very many hailstorms fall upon and assail all things. For do we not 
find it contained and deliberately stated in ancient literature, that even showers of stones often ruined 
entire districts? Violent rains cause the crops to perish, and proclaim barrenness to countries:—were the 
ancients, indeed, free from these ills, when we have known of mighty rivers even being dried up, and the 
mud of their channels parched? The contagious influences of pestilence consume the human race:— 
ransack the records of history written in various languages, and you will find that all countries have often 
been desolated and deprived of their inhabitants. Every kind of crop is consumed, and devoured by locusts 
and by mice:—go through your own annals, and you will be taught by these plagues how often former 
ages were visited by them, and how often they were brought to the wretchedness of poverty. Cities shaken 
by powerful earthquakes totter to their destruction:—what! did not bygone days witness cities with their 
populations engulphed by huge rents of the earth? or did they enjoy a condition exempt from such 
disasters? 


4. When was the human race destroyed by a flood? was it not before us? When was the world set on fire, 
and reduced to coals and ashes? was it not before us? When were the greatest cities engulphed in the 
billows of the sea? was it not before us? When were wars waged with wild beasts, and battles fought with 
lions? was it not before us? When was ruin brought on whole communities by poisonous serpents? was it 
not before us? For, inasmuch as you are wont to lay to our blame the cause of frequent wars, the 
devastation of cities, the irruptions of the Germans and the Scythians, allow me, with your leave, to say,— 
In your eagerness to calumniate us, you do not perceive the real nature of that which is alleged. 


5. Did we bring it about, that ten thousand years ago a vast number of men burst forth from the island 
which is called the Atlantis of Neptune, as Plato tells us, and utterly ruined and blotted out countless 
tribes? Did this form a prejudice against us, that between the Assyrians and Bactrians, under the 
leadership of Ninus and Zoroaster of old, a struggle was maintained not only by the sword and by physical 
power, but also by magicians, and by the mysterious learning of the Chaldeans? Is it to be laid to the 
charge of our religion, that Helen was carried off under the guidance and at the instigation of the gods, 
and that she became a direful destiny to her own and to after times? Was it because of our name, that that 
mad-cap Xerxes let the ocean in upon the land, and that he marched over the sea on foot? Did we produce 
and stir into action the causes, by reason of which one youth, starting from Macedonia, subjected the 
kingdoms and peoples of the East to captivity and to bondage? Did we, forsooth, urge the deities into 
frenzy, so that the Romans lately, like some swollen torrent, overthrew all nations, and swept them 
beneath the flood? But if there is no man who would dare to attribute to our times those things which took 
place long ago, how can we be the causes of the present misfortunes, when nothing new is occurring, but 
all things are old, and were unknown to none of the ancients? 


6. Although you allege that those wars which you speak of were excited through hatred of our religion, it 
would not be difficult to prove, that after the name of Christ was heard in the world, not only were they 
not increased, but they were even in great measure diminished by the restraining of furious passions. For 
since we, a numerous band of men as we are, have learned from His teaching and His laws that evil ought 
not to be requited with evil, that it is better to suffer wrong than to inflict it, that we should rather shed 
our own blood than stain our hands and our conscience with that of another, an ungrateful world is now 
for a long period enjoying a benefit from Christ, inasmuch as by His means the rage of savage ferocity has 
been softened, and has begun to withhold hostile hands from the blood of a fellow-creature. But if all 
without exception, who feel that they are men not in form of body but in power of reason, would lend an 
ear for a little to His salutary and peaceful rules, and would not, in the pride and arrogance of 
enlightenment, trust to their own senses rather than to His admonitions, the whole world, having turned 
the use of steel into more peaceful occupations, would now be living in the most placid tranquillity, and 
would unite in blessed harmony, maintaining inviolate the sanctity of treaties. 


7. But if, say my opponents, no damage is done to human affairs by you, whence arise those evils by which 
wretched mortals are now oppressed and overwhelmed? You ask of me a decided statement, which is by 


no means necessary to this cause. For no immediate and prepared discussion regarding it has been 
undertaken by me, for the purpose of showing or proving from what causes and for what reasons each 
event took place; but in order to demonstrate that the reproaches of so grave a charge are far removed 
from our door. And if I prove this, if by examples and by powerful arguments the truth of the matter is 
made clear, I care not whence these evils come, or from what sources and first beginnings they flow. 


8. And yet, that I may not seem to have no opinion on subjects of this kind, that I may not appear when 
asked to have nothing to offer, I may say, What if the primal matter which has been diffused through the 
four elements of the universe, contains the causes of all miseries inherent in its own constitution? What if 
the movements of the heavenly bodies produce these evils in certain signs, regions, seasons, and tracts, 
and impose upon things placed under them the necessity of various dangers? What if, at stated intervals, 
changes take place in the universe, and, as in the tides of the sea, prosperity at one time flows, at another 
time ebbs, evils alternating with it? What if those impurities of matter which we tread under our feet have 
this condition imposed upon them, that they give forth the most noxious exhalations, by means of which 
this our atmosphere is corrupted, and brings pestilence on our bodies, and weakens the human race? 
What if—and this seems nearest the truth—whatever appears to us adverse, is in reality not an evil to the 
world itself? And what if, measuring by our own advantages all things which take place, we blame the 
results of nature through ill-formed judgments? Plato, that sublime head and pillar of philosophers, has 
declared in his writings, that those cruel floods and those conflagrations of the world are a purification of 
the earth; nor did that wise man dread to call the overthrow of the human race, its destruction, ruin, and 
death, a renewal of things, and to affirm that a youthfulness, as it were, was secured by this renewed 
strength. 


9. It rains not from heaven, my opponent says, and we are in distress from some extraordinary deficiency 
of grain crops. What then, do you demand that the elements should be the slaves of your wants? and that 
you may be able to live more softly and more delicately, ought the compliant seasons to minister to your 
convenience? What if, in this way, one who is intent on voyaging complains, that now for a long time there 
are no winds, and that the blasts of heaven have for ever lulled? Is it therefore to be said that that 
peacefulness of the universe is pernicious, because it interferes with the wishes of traders? What if one, 
accustomed to bask himself in the sun, and thus to acquire dryness of body, similarly complains that by 
the clouds the pleasure of serene weather is taken away? Should the clouds, therefore, be said to hang 
over with an injurious veil, because idle lust is not permitted to scorch itself in the burning heat, and to 
devise excuses for drinking? All these events which are brought to pass, and which happen under this 
mass of the universe, are not to be regarded as sent for our petty advantages, but as consistent with the 
plans and arrangements of Nature herself. 


10. And if anything happens which does not foster ourselves or our affairs with joyous success, it is not to 
be set down forthwith as an evil, and as a pernicious thing. The world rains or does not rain: for itself it 
rains or does not rain; and, though you perhaps are ignorant of it, it either diminishes excessive moisture 
by a burning drought, or by the outpouring of rain moderates the dryness extending over a very long 
period. It raises pestilences, diseases, famines, and other baneful forms of plagues: how can you tell 
whether it does not thus remove that which is in excess, and whether, through loss to themselves, it does 
not fix a limit to things prone to luxuriance? 


11. Would you venture to say that, in this universe, this thing or the other thing is an evil, whose origin 
and cause you are unable to explain and to analyze? And because it interferes with your lawful, perhaps 
even your unlawful pleasures, would you say that it is pernicious and adverse? What, then, because cold is 
disagreeable to your members, and is wont to chill the warmth of your blood, ought not winter on that 
account to exist in the world? And because you are unable to endure the hottest rays of the sun, is 
summer to be removed from the year, and a different course of nature to be instituted under different 
laws? Hellebore is poison to men; should it therefore not grow? The wolf lies in wait by the sheepfolds; is 
nature at all in fault, because she has produced a beast most dangerous to sheep? The serpent by his bite 
takes away life; a reproach, forsooth, to creation, because it has added to animals monsters so cruel. 


12. It is rather presumptuous, when you are not your own master, even when you are the property of 
another, to dictate terms to those more powerful; to wish that that should happen which you desire, not 
that which you have found fixed in things by their original constitution. Wherefore, if you wish that your 
complaints should have a basis, you must first inform us whence you are, or who you are; whether the 
world was created and fashioned for you, or whether you came into it as sojourners from other regions. 
And since it is not in your power to say or to explain for what purpose you live beneath this vault of 
heaven, cease to believe that anything belongs to you; since those things which take place are not brought 
about in favour of a part, but have regard to the interest of the whole. 


13. Because of the Christians, my opponents say, the gods inflict upon us all calamities, and ruin is 
brought on our crops by the heavenly deities. I ask when you say these things, do you not see that you are 
accusing us with bare-faced effrontery, with palpable and clearly proved falsehoods? It is almost three 
hundred years—something less or more—since we Christians began to exist, and to be taken account of in 
the world. During all these years, have wars been incessant, has there been a yearly failure of the crops, 
has there been no peace on earth, has there been no season of cheapness and abundance of all things? 


For this must first be proved by him who accuses us, that these calamities have been endless and 
incessant, that men have never had a breathing time at all, and that without any relaxation they have 
undergone dangers of many forms. 


14. And yet do we not see that, in these years and seasons that have intervened, victories innumerable 
have been gained from the conquered enemy,—that the boundaries of the empire have been extended, and 
that nations whose names we had not previously heard, have been brought under our power,—that very 
often there have been the most plentiful yields of grain, seasons of cheapness, and such abundance of 
commodities, that all commerce was paralyzed, being prostrated by the standard of prices? For in what 
manner could affairs be carried on, and how could the human race have existed even to this time, had not 
the productiveness of nature continued to supply all things which use demanded? 


15. Sometimes, however, there were seasons of scarcity; yet they were relieved by times of plenty. Again, 
certain wars were carried on contrary to our wishes. But they were afterwards compensated by victories 
and successes. What shall we say, then?—that the gods at one time bore in mind our acts of wrong-doing, 
at another time again forgot them? If, when there is a famine, the gods are said to be enraged at us, it 
follows that in time of plenty they are not wroth, and ill-to-be-appeased; and so the matter comes to this, 
that they both lay aside and resume anger with sportive whim, and always renew their wrath afresh by 
the recollection of the causes of offence. 


16. Yet one cannot discover by any rational process of reasoning, what is the meaning of these statements. 
If the gods willed that the Alemanni and the Persians should be overcome because Christians dwelt among 
their tribes, how did they grant victory to the Romans when Christians dwelt among their peoples also? If 
they willed that mice and locusts should swarm forth in prodigious numbers in Asia and in Syria because 
Christians dwelt among their tribes too, why was there at the same time no such phenomenon in Spain 
and in Gaul, although innumerable Christians lived in those provinces also? If among the Gaetuli and the 
Tinguitani they sent dryness and aridity on the crops on account of this circumstance, why did they in that 
very year give the most bountiful harvest to the Moors and to the Nomads, when a similar religion had its 
abode in these regions as well? If in any one state whatever they have caused many to die with hunger, 
through disgust at our name, why have they in the same state made wealthier, ay, very rich, by the high 
price of corn, not only men not of our body, but even Christians themselves? Accordingly, either all should 
have had no blessing if we are the cause of the evils, for we are in all nations; or when you see blessings 
mixed with misfortunes, cease to attribute to us that which damages your interests, when we in no 
respect interfere with your blessings and prosperity. For if I cause it to be ill with you, why do I not 
prevent it from being well with you? If my name is the cause of a great dearth, why am I powerless to 
prevent the greatest productiveness? If I am said to bring the ill luck of a wound being received in war, 
why, when the enemy are slain, am I not an evil augury; and why am I not set forth against good hopes, 
through the ill luck of a bad omen? 


17. And yet, O ye great worshippers and priests of the deities, why, as you assert that those most holy 
gods are enraged at Christian communities, do you not likewise perceive, do you not see what base 
feelings, what unseemly frenzies, you attribute to your deities? For, to be angry, what else is it than to be 
insane, to rave, to be urged to the lust of vengeance, and to revel in the troubles of another’s grief, 
through the madness of a savage disposition? Your great gods, then, know, are subject to and feel that 
which wild beasts, which monstrous brutes experience, which the deadly plant natrix contains in its 
poisoned roots. That nature which is superior to others, and which is based on the firm foundation of 
unwavering virtue, experiences, as you allege, the instability which is in man, the faults which are in the 
animals of earth. And what therefore follows of necessity, but that from their eyes flashes dart, flames 
burst forth, a panting breast emits a hurried breathing from their mouth, and by reason of their burning 
words their parched lips become pale? 


18. But if this that you say is true,—if it has been tested and thoroughly ascertained both that the gods 
boil with rage, and that an impulse of this kind agitates the divinities with excitement, on the one hand 
they are not immortal, and on the other they are not to be reckoned as at all partaking of divinity. For 
wherever, as the philosophers hold, there is any agitation, there of necessity passion must exist. Where 
passion is situated, it is reasonable that mental excitement follow. Where there is mental excitement, 
there grief and sorrow exist. Where grief and sorrow exist, there is already room for weakening and 
decay; and if these two harass them, extinction is at hand, viz., death, which ends all things, and takes 
away life from every sentient being. 


19. Moreover, in this way you represent them as not only unstable and excitable, but, what all agree is far 
removed from the character of deity, as unfair in their dealings, as wrong-doers, and, in fine, as 
possessing positively no amount of even moderate fairness. For what is a greater wrong than to be angry 
with some, and to injure others, to complain of human beings, and to ravage the harmless corn crops, to 
hate the Christian name, and to ruin the worshippers of Christ with every kind of loss? 


20. Do they on this account wreak their wrath on you too, in order that, roused by your own private 
wounds, you may rise up for their vengeance? It seems, then, that the gods seek the help of mortals; and 
were they not protected by your strenuous advocacy, they are not able of themselves to repel and to 
avenge the insults offered them. Nay rather, if it be true that they burn with anger, give them an 


opportunity of defending themselves, and let them put forth and make trial of their innate powers, to take 
vengeance for their offended dignity. By heat, by hurtful cold, by noxious winds, by the most occult 
diseases, they can slay us, they can consume us, and they can drive us entirely from all intercourse with 
men; or if it is impolitic to assail us by violence, let them give forth some token of their indignation, by 
which it may be clear to all that we live under heaven subject to their strong displeasure. 


21. To you let them give good health, to us bad, ay, the very worst. Let them water your farms with 
seasonable showers; from our little fields let them drive away all those rains which are gentle. Let them 
see to it that your sheep are multiplied by a numerous progeny; on our flocks let them bring luckless 
barrenness. From your olive-trees and vineyards let them bring the full harvest; but let them see to it that 
from not one shoot of ours one drop be expressed. Finally, and as their worst, let them give orders that in 
your mouth the products of the earth retain their natural qualities; but, on the contrary that in ours the 
honey become bitter, the flowing oil grow rancid, and that the wine when sipped, be in the very lips 
suddenly changed into disappointing vinegar. 


22. And since facts themselves testify that this result never occurs, and since it is plain that to us no less 
share of the bounties of life accrues, and to you no greater, what inordinate desire is there to assert that 
the gods are unfavourable, nay, inimical to the Christians, who, in the greatest adversity, just as in 
prosperity, differ from you in no respect? If you allow the truth to be told you, and that, too, without 
reserve, these allegations are but words,—words, I say; nay, matters believed on calumnious reports not 
proved by any certain evidence. 


23. But the true gods, and those who are worthy to have and to wear the dignity of this name, neither 
conceive anger nor indulge a grudge, nor do they contrive by insidious devices what may be hurtful to 
another party. For verily it is profane, and surpasses all acts of sacrilege, to believe that that wise and 
most blessed nature is uplifted in mind if one prostrates himself before it in humble adoration; and if this 
adoration be not paid, that it deems itself despised, and regards itself as fallen from the pinnacle of its 
glory. It is childish, weak, and petty, and scarcely becoming for those whom the experience of learned men 
has for a long time called demigods and heroes, not to be versed in heavenly things, and, divesting 
themselves of their own proper state, to be busied with the coarser matter of earth. 


24. These are your ideas, these are your sentiments, impiously conceived, and more impiously believed. 
Nay, rather, to speak out more truly, the augurs, the dream interpreters, the soothsayers, the prophets, 
and the priestlings, ever vain, have devised these fables; for they, fearing that their own arts be brought to 
nought, and that they may extort but scanty contributions from the devotees, now few and infrequent, 
whenever they have found you to be willing that their craft should come into disrepute, cry aloud, The 
gods are neglected, and in the temples there is now a very thin attendance. Former ceremonies are 
exposed to derision, and the time-honoured rites of institutions once sacred have sunk before the 
superstitions of new religions. Justly is the human race afflicted by so many pressing calamities, justly is it 
racked by the hardships of so many toils. And men—a senseless race—being unable, from their inborn 
blindness, to see even that which is placed in open light, dare to assert in their frenzy what you in your 
sane mind do not blush to believe. 


25. And lest any one should suppose that we, through distrust in our reply, invest the gods with the gifts 
of serenity, that we assign to them minds free from resentment, and far removed from all excitement, let 
us allow, since it is pleasing to you, that they put forth their passion upon us, that they thirst for our blood, 
and that now for a long time they are eager to remove us from the generations of men. But if it is not 
troublesome to you, if it is not offensive, if it is a matter of common duty to discuss the points of this 
argument not on grounds of partiality, but on those of truth, we demand to hear from you what is the 
explanation of this, what the cause, why, on the one hand, the gods exercise cruelty on us alone, and why, 
on the other, men burn against us with exasperation. You follow, our opponents say, profane religious 
systems, and you practise rites unheard of throughout the entire world. What do you, O men, endowed 
with reason, dare to assert? What do you dare to prate of? What do you try to bring forward in the 
recklessness of unguarded speech? To adore God as the highest existence, as the Lord of all things that 
be, as occupying the highest place among all exalted ones, to pray to Him with respectful submission in 
our distresses, to cling to Him with all our senses, so to speak, to love Him, to look up to Him with faith,— 
is this an execrable and unhallowed religion, full of impiety and of sacrilege, polluting by the superstition 
of its own novelty ceremonies instituted of old? 


26. Is this, I pray, that daring and heinous iniquity on account of which the mighty powers of heaven whet 
against us the stings of passionate indignation, on account of which you yourselves, whenever the savage 
desire has seized you, spoil us of our goods, drive us from the homes of our fathers, inflict upon us capital 
punishment, torture, mangle, burn us, and at the last expose us to wild beasts, and give us to be torn by 
monsters? Whosoever condemns that in us, or considers that it should be laid against us as a charge, is he 
deserving either to be called by the name of man, though he seem so to himself? or is he to be believed a 
god, although he declare himself to be so by the mouth of a thousand prophets? Does Trophonius, or 
Jupiter of Dodona, pronounce us to be wicked? And will he himself be called god, and be reckoned among 
the number of the deities, who either fixes the charge of impiety on those who serve the King Supreme, or 
is racked with envy because His majesty and His worship are preferred to his own? 


Is Apollo, whether called Delian or Clarian, Didymean, Philesian, or Pythian, to be reckoned divine, who 
either knows not the Supreme Ruler, or who is not aware that He is entreated by us in daily prayers? And 
although he knew not the secrets of our hearts, and though he did not discover what we hold in our 
inmost thoughts, yet he might either know by his ear, or might perceive by the very tone of voice which 
we use in prayer, that we invoke God Supreme, and that we beg from Him what we require. 


27. This is not the place to examine all our traducers, who they are, or whence they are, what is their 
power, what their knowledge, why they tremble at the mention of Christ, why they regard his disciples as 
enemies and as hateful persons; but with regard to ourselves to state expressly to those who will exercise 
common reason, in terms applicable to all of us alike,—We Christians are nothing else than worshippers of 
the Supreme King and Head, under our Master, Christ. If you examine carefully, you will find that nothing 
else is implied in that religion. This is the sum of all that we do; this is the proposed end and limit of 
sacred duties. Before Him we all prostrate ourselves, according to our custom; Him we adore in joint 
prayers; from Him we beg things just and honourable, and worthy of His ear. Not that He needs our 
supplications, or loves to see the homage of so many thousands laid at His feet. This is our benefit, and 
has a regard to our advantage. For since we are prone to err, and to yield to various lusts and appetites 
through the fault of our innate weakness, He allows Himself at all times to be comprehended in our 
thoughts, that whilst we entreat Him and strive to merit His bounties, we may receive a desire for purity, 
and may free ourselves from every stain by the removal of all our shortcomings. 


28. What say ye, O interpreters of sacred and of divine law? Are they attached to a better cause who 
adore the Lares Grundules, the Aii Locutii, and the Limentini, than we who worship God the Father of all 
things, and demand of Him protection in danger and distress? They, too, seem to you wary, wise, most 
sagacious, and not worthy of any blame, who revere Fauni and Fatuae, and the genii of states, who 
worship Pausi and Bellonae:—we are pronounced dull, doltish, fatuous, stupid, and senseless, who have 
given ourselves up to God, at whose nod and pleasure everything which exists has its being, and remains 
immoveable by His eternal decree. Do you put forth this opinion? Have you ordained this law? Do you 
publish this decree, that he be crowned with the highest honours who shall worship your slaves? that he 
merit the extreme penalty of the cross who shall offer prayers to you yourselves, his masters? In the 
greatest states, and in the most powerful nations, sacred rites are performed in the public name to 
harlots, who in old days earned the wages of impurity, and prostituted themselves to the lust of all; and 
yet for this there are no swellings of indignation on the part of the deities. Temples have been erected 
with lofty roofs to cats, to beetles, and to heifers:—the powers of the deities thus insulted are silent; nor 
are they affected with any feeling of envy because they see the sacred attributes of vile animals put in 
rivalry with them. Are the deities inimical to us alone? To us are they most unrelenting, because we 
worship their Author, by whom, if they do exist, they began to be, and to have the essence of their power 
and their majesty, from whom, having obtained their very divinity, so to speak, they feel that they exist, 
and realize that they are reckoned among things that be, at whose will and at whose behest they are able 
both to perish and be dissolved, and not to be dissolved and not to perish? For if we all grant that there is 
only one great Being, whom in the long lapse of time nought else precedes, it necessarily follows that 
after Him all things were generated and put forth, and that they burst into an existence each of its kind. 
But if this is unchallenged and sure, you will be compelled as a consequence to confess, on the one hand, 
that the deities are created, and on the other, that they derive the spring of their existence from the great 
source of things. And if they are created and brought forth, they are also doubtless liable to annihilation 
and to dangers; but yet they are believed to be immortal, ever-existent, and subject to no extinction. This 
is also a gift from God their Author, that they have been privileged to remain the same through countless 
ages, though by nature they are fleeting, and liable to dissolution. 


29. And would that it were allowed me to deliver this argument with the whole world formed, as it were, 
into one assembly, and to be placed in the hearing of all the human race! Are we therefore charged before 
you with an impious religion? and because we approach the Head and Pillar of the universe with 
worshipful service, are we to be considered—to use the terms employed by you in reproaching us—as 
persons to be shunned, and as godless ones? And who would more properly bear the odium of these 
names than he who either knows, or inquires after, or believes any other god rather than this of ours? To 
Him do we not owe this first, that we exist, that we are said to be men, that, being either sent forth from 
Him, or having fallen from Him, we are confined in the darkness of this body? Does it not come from Him 
that we walk, that we breathe and live? and by the very power of living, does He not cause us to exist and 
to move with the activity of animated being? From this do not causes emanate, through which our health 
is sustained by the bountiful supply of various pleasures? Whose is that world in which you live? or who 
hath authorized you to retain its produce and its possession? Who hath given that common light, enabling 
us to see distinctly all things lying beneath it, to handle them, and to examine them? Who has ordained 
that the fires of the sun should exist for the growth of things, lest elements pregnant with life should be 
numbed by settling down in the torpor of inactivity? When you believe that the sun is a deity, do you not 
ask who is his founder, who has fashioned him? Since the moon is a goddess in your estimation, do you in 
like manner care to know who is her author and framer? 


30. Does it not occur to you to reflect and to examine in whose domain you live? on whose property you 
are? whose is that earth which you till? whose is that air which you inhale, and return again in breathing? 
whose fountains do you abundantly enjoy? whose water? who has regulated the blasts of the wind? who 


has contrived the watery clouds? who has discriminated the productive powers of seeds by special 
characteristics? Does Apollo give you rain? Does Mercury send you water from heaven? Has AEsculapius, 
Hercules, or Diana devised the plan of showers and of storms? And how can this be, when you give forth 
that they were born on earth, and that at a fixed period they received vital perceptions? For if the world 
preceded them in the long lapse of time, and if before they were born nature already experienced rains 
and storms, those who were born later have no right of rain-giving, nor can they mix themselves up with 
those methods which they found to be in operation here, and to be derived from a greater Author. 


31. O greatest, O Supreme Creator of things invisible! O Thou who art Thyself unseen, and who art 
incomprehensible! Thou art worthy, Thou art verily worthy—if only mortal tongue may speak of Thee— 
that all breathing and intelligent nature should never cease to feel and to return thanks; that it should 
throughout the whole of life fall on bended knee, and offer supplication with never-ceasing prayers. For 
Thou art the first cause; in Thee created things exist, and Thou art the space in which rest the foundations 
of all things, whatever they be. Thou art illimitable, unbegotten, immortal, enduring for aye, God Thyself 
alone, whom no bodily shape may represent, no outline delineate; of virtues inexpressible, of greatness 
indefinable; unrestricted as to locality, movement, and condition, concerning whom nothing can be clearly 
expressed by the significance of man’s words. That Thou mayest be understood, we must be silent; and 
that erring conjecture may track Thee through the shady cloud, no word must be uttered. Grant pardon, O 
King Supreme, to those who persecute Thy servants; and in virtue of Thy benign nature, forgive those who 
fly from the worship of Thy name and the observance of Thy religion. It is not to be wondered at if Thou 
art unknown; it is a cause of greater astonishment if Thou art clearly comprehended. 


But perchance some one dares—for this remains for frantic madness to do—to be uncertain, and to 
express doubt whether that God exists or not; whether He is believed in on the proved truth of reliable 
evidence, or on the imaginings of empty rumour. For of those who have given themselves to 
philosophizing, we have heard that some deny the existence of any divine power, that others inquire daily 
whether there be or not; that others construct the whole fabric of the universe by chance accidents and by 
random collision, and fashion it by the concourse of atoms of different shapes; with whom we by no means 
intend to enter at this time on a discussion of such perverse convictions. For those who think wisely say, 
that to argue against things palpably foolish, is a mark of greater folly. 


32. Our discussion deals with those who, acknowledging that there is a divine race of beings, doubt about 
those of greater rank and power, whilst they admit that there are deities inferior and more humble. What 
then? Do we strive and toil to obtain such results by arguments? Far hence be such madness; and, as the 
phrase is, let the folly, say I, be averted from us. For it is as dangerous to attempt to prove by arguments 
that God is the highest being, as it is to wish to discover by reasoning of this kind that He exists. It is a 
matter of indifference whether you deny that He exists, or affirm it and admit it; since equally culpable 
are both the assertion of such a thing, and the denial of an unbelieving opponent. 


33. Is there any human being who has not entered on the first day of his life with an idea of that Great 
Head? In whom has it not been implanted by nature, on whom has it not been impressed, aye, stamped 
almost in his mother’s womb even, in whom is there not a native instinct, that He is King and Lord, the 
ruler of all things that be? In fine, if the dumb animals even could stammer forth their thoughts, if they 
were able to use our languages; nay, if trees, if the clods of the earth, if stones animated by vital 
perceptions were able to produce vocal sounds, and to utter articulate speech, would they not in that 
case, with nature as their guide and teacher, in the faith of uncorrupted innocence, both feel that there is 
a God, and proclaim that He alone is Lord of all? 


34. But in vain, says one, do you assail us with a groundless and calumnious charge, as if we deny that 
there is a deity of a higher kind, since Jupiter is by us both called and esteemed the best and the greatest; 
and since we have dedicated to him the most sacred abodes, and have raised huge Capitols. You are 
endeavouring to connect together things which are dissimilar, and to force them into one class, thereby 
introducing confusion. For by the unanimous judgment of all, and by the common consent of the human 
race, the omnipotent God is regarded as having never been born, as having never been brought forth to 
new light, and as not having begun to exist at any time or century. For He Himself is the source of all 
things, the Father of ages and of seasons. For they do not exist of themselves, but from His everlasting 
perpetuity they move on in unbroken and ever endless flow. Yet Jupiter indeed, as you allege, has both 
father and mother, grandfathers, grandmothers, and brothers: now lately conceived in the womb of his 
mother, being completely formed and perfected in ten months, he burst with vital sensations into light 
unknown to him before. If, then, this is so, how can Jupiter be God supreme, when it is evident that He is 
everlasting, and the former is represented by you as having had a natal day, and as having uttered a 
mournful cry, through terror at the strange scene? 


35. But suppose they be one, as you wish, and not different in any power of deity and in majesty, do you 
therefore persecute us with undeserved hatred? Why do you shudder at the mention of our name as of the 
worst omen, if we too worship the deity whom you worship? or why do you contend that the gods are 
friendly to you, but inimical, aye, most hostile to us, though our relations to them are the same? For if one 
religion is common to us and to you, the anger of the gods is stayed; but if they are hostile to us alone it is 
plain that both you and they have no knowledge of God. And that that God is not Jove, is evident by the 


very wrath of the deities. 


36. But, says my opponent, the deities are not inimical to you, because you worship the omnipotent God; 
but because you both allege that one born as men are, and put to death on the cross, which is a 
disgraceful punishment even for worthless men, was God, and because you believe that He still lives, and 
because you worship Him in daily supplications. If it is agreeable to you, my friends, state clearly what 
deities those are who believe that the worship of Christ by us has a tendency to injure them? Is it Janus, 
the founder of the Janiculum, and Saturn, the author of the Saturnian state? Is it Fauna Fatua, the wife of 
Faunus, who is called the Good Goddess, but who is better and more deserving of praise in the drinking of 
wine? Is it those gods Indigetes who swim in the river, and live in the channels of the Numicius, in 
company with frogs and little fishes? Is it AEsculapius and father Bacchus, the former born of Coronis, 
and the other dashed by lightning from his mother’s womb? Is it Mercury, son of Maia, and what is more 
divine, Maia the beautiful? Is it the bow-bearing deities Diana and Apollo, who were companions of their 
mother’s wanderings, and who were scarcely safe in floating islands? Is it Venus, daughter of Dione, 
paramour of a man of Trojan family, and the prostituter of her secret charms? Is it Ceres, born in Sicilian 
territory, and Proserpine, surprised while gathering flowers? Is it the Theban or the Phoenician Hercules, 
—the latter buried in Spanish territory, the other burned by fire on Mount OEta? Is it the brothers Castor 
and Pollux, sons of Tyndareus,—the one accustomed to tame horses, the other an excellent boxer, and 
unconquerable with the untanned gauntlet? Is it the Titans and the Bocchores of the Moors, and the 
Syrian deities, the offspring of eggs? Is it Apis, born in the Peloponnese, and in Egypt called Serapis? Is it 
Isis, tanned by Ethiopian suns, lamenting her lost son and husband torn limb from limb? Passing on, we 
omit the royal offspring of Ops, which your writers have in their books set forth for your instruction, 
telling you both who they are, and of what character. Do these, then, hear with offended ears that Christ 
is worshipped, and that He is accepted by us and regarded as a divine person? And being forgetful of the 
grade and state in which they recently were, are they unwilling to share with another that which has been 
granted to themselves? Is this the justice of the heavenly deities? Is this the righteous judgment of the 
gods? Is not this a kind of malice and of greed? is it not a species of base envy, to wish their own fortunes 
only to rise,—those of others to be lowered, and to be trodden down in despised lowliness? 


37. We worship one who was born a man. What then? do you worship no one who was born a man? Do you 
not worship one and another, aye, deities innumerable? Nay, have you not taken from the number of 
mortals all those whom you now have in your temples; and have you not set them in heaven, and among 
the constellations? For if, perchance, it has escaped you that they once partook of human destiny, and of 
the state common to all men, search the most ancient literature, and range through the writings of those 
who, living nearest to the days of antiquity, set forth all things with undisguised truth and without flattery: 
you will learn in detail from what fathers, from what mothers they were each sprung, in what district they 
were born, of what tribe; what they made, what they did, what they endured, how they employed 
themselves, what fortunes they experienced of an adverse or of a favourable kind in discharging their 
functions. But if, while you know that they were born in the womb, and that they lived on the produce of 
the earth, you nevertheless upbraid us with the worship of one born like ourselves, you act with great 
injustice, in regarding that as worthy of condemnation in us which you yourselves habitually do; or what 
you allow to be lawful for you, you are unwilling to be in like manner lawful for others. 


38. But in the meantime let us grant, in submission to your ideas, that Christ was one of us—similar in 
mind, soul, body, weakness, and condition; is He not worthy to be called and to be esteemed God by us, in 
consideration of His bounties, so numerous as they are? For if you have placed in the assembly of the gods 
Liber, because he discovered the use of wine; Ceres, because she discovered the use of bread; 
AEsculapius, because he discovered the use of herbs; Minerva, because she produced the olive; 
Triptolemus, because he invented the plough; Hercules, because he overpowered and restrained wild 
beasts and robbers, and water-serpents of many heads,—with how great distinctions is He to be honoured 
by us, who, by instilling His truth into our hearts, has freed us from great errors; who, when we were 
straying everywhere, as if blind and without a guide, withdrew us from precipitous and devious paths, and 
set our feet on more smooth places; who has pointed out what is especially profitable and salutary for the 
human race; who has shown us what God is, who He is, how great and how good; who has permitted and 
taught us to conceive and to understand, as far as our limited capacity can, His profound and 
inexpressible depths; who, in His great kindness, has caused it to be known by what founder, by what 
Creator, this world was established and made; who has explained the nature of its origin and essential 
substance, never before imagined in the conceptions of any; whence generative warmth is added to the 
rays of the sun; why the moon, always uninjured in her motions, is believed to alternate her light and her 
obscurity from intelligent causes; what is the origin of animals, what rules regulate seeds; who designed 
man himself, who fashioned him, or from what kind of material did He compact the very build of bodies; 
what the perceptions are; what the soul, and whether it flew to us of its own accord, or whether it was 
generated and brought into existence with our bodies themselves; whether it sojourns with us, partaking 
of death, or whether it is gifted with an endless immortality; what condition awaits us when we shall have 
separated from our bodies relaxed in death; whether we shall retain our perceptions, or have no 
recollection of our former sensations or of past memories; who has restrained our arrogance, and has 
caused our necks, uplifted with pride, to acknowledge the measure of their weakness; who hath shown 
that we are creatures imperfectly formed, that we trust in vain expectations, that we understand nothing 
thoroughly, that we know nothing, and that we do not see those things which are placed before our eyes; 


who has guided us from false superstitions to the true religion,—a blessing which exceeds and transcends 
all His other gifts; who has raised our thoughts to heaven from brutish statues formed of the vilest clay, 
and has caused us to hold converse in thanksgiving and prayer with the Lord of the universe. 


39. But lately, O blindness, I worshipped images produced from the furnace, gods made on anvils and by 
hammers, the bones of elephants, paintings, wreaths on aged trees; whenever I espied an anointed stone 
and one bedaubed with olive oil, as if some power resided in it I worshipped it, I addressed myself to it 
and begged blessings from a senseless stock. And these very gods of whose existence I had convinced 
myself, I treated with gross insults, when I believed them to be wood, stone, and bones, or imagined that 
they dwelt in the substance of such objects. Now, having been led into the paths of truth by so great a 
teacher, I know what all these things are, I entertain honourable thoughts concerning those which are 
worthy, I offer no insult to any divine name; and what is due to each, whether inferior or superior, I assign 
with clearly-defined gradations, and on distinct authority. Is Christ, then, not to be regarded by us as God? 
and is He, who in other respects may be deemed the very greatest, not to be honoured with divine 
worship, from whom we have already received while alive so great gifts, and from whom, when the day 
comes, we expect greater ones? 


40. But He died nailed to the cross. What is that to the argument? For neither does the kind and disgrace 
of the death change His words or deeds, nor will the weight of His teaching appear less; because He freed 
Himself from the shackles of the body, not by a natural separation, but departed by reason of violence 
offered to Him. Pythagoras of Samos was burned to death in a temple, under an unjust suspicion of aiming 
at sovereign power. Did his doctrines lose their peculiar influence, because he breathed forth his life not 
willingly, but in consequence of a savage assault? In like manner Socrates, condemned by the decision of 
his fellow-citizens, suffered capital punishment: have his discussions on morals, on virtues, and on duties 
been rendered vain, because he was unjustly hurried from life? Others without number, conspicuous by 
their renown, their merit, and their public character, have experienced the most cruel forums of death, as 
Aquilius, Trebonius, and Regulus: were they on that account adjudged base after death, because they 
perished not by the common law of the fates, but after being mangled and tortured in the most cruel kind 
of death? No innocent person foully slain is ever disgraced thereby; nor is he stained by the mark of any 
baseness, who suffers severe punishment, not from his own deserts, but by reason of the savage nature of 
his persecutor. 


41. And yet, O ye who laugh because we worship one who died an ignominious death, do not ye too, by 
consecrating shrines to him, honour father Liber, who was torn limb from limb by the Titans? Have you 
not, after his punishment and his death by lightning, named AEsculapius, the discoverer of medicines, as 
the guardian and protector of health, of strength, and of safety? Do you not invoke the great Hercules 
himself by offerings, by victims, and by kindled frankincense, whom you yourselves allege to have been 
burned alive after his punishment, and to have been consumed on the fatal pyres? Do you not, with the 
unanimous approbation of the Gauls, invoke as a propitious and as a holy god, in the temples of the Great 
Mother, that Phrygian Atys who was mangled and deprived of his virility? Father Romulus himself, who 
was torn in pieces by the hands of a hundred senators, do you not call Quirinus Martius, and do you not 
honour him with priests and with gorgeous couches, and do you not worship him in most spacious 
temples; and in addition to all this, do you not affirm that he has ascended into heaven? Either, therefore, 
you too are to be laughed at, who regard as gods men slain by the most cruel tortures; or if there is a sure 
ground for your thinking that you should do so, allow us too to feel assured for what causes and on what 
grounds we do this. 


42. You worship, says my opponent, one who was born a mere human being. Even if that were true, as has 
been already said in former passages, yet, in consideration of the many liberal gifts which He has 
bestowed on us, He ought to be called and be addressed as God. But since He is God in reality and 
without any shadow of doubt, do you think that we will deny that He is worshipped by us with all the 
fervour we are capable of, and assumed as the guardian of our body? Is that Christ of yours a god, then? 
some raving, wrathful, and excited man will say. A god, we will reply, and the god of the inner powers; and 
—what may still further torture unbelievers with the most bitter pains—He was sent to us by the King 
Supreme for a purpose of the very highest moment. My opponent, becoming more mad and more frantic, 
will perhaps ask whether the matter can be proved, as we allege. There is no greater proof than the 
credibility of the acts done by Him, than the unwonted excellence of the virtues He exhibited, than the 
conquest and the abrogation of all those deadly ordinances which peoples and tribes saw executed in the 
light of day, with no objecting voice; and even they whose ancient laws or whose country’s laws He shows 
to be full of vanity and of the most senseless superstition, (even they) dare not allege these things to be 
false. 


43. My opponent will perhaps meet me with many other slanderous and childish charges which are 
commonly urged. Jesus was a Magian; He effected all these things by secret arts. From the shrines of the 
Egyptians He stole the names of angels of might, and the religious system of a remote country. Why, O 
witlings, do you speak of things which you have not examined, and which are unknown to you, prating 
with the garrulity of a rash tongue? Were, then, those things which were done, the freaks of demons, and 
the tricks of magical arts? Can you specify and point out to me any one of all those magicians who have 
ever existed in past ages, that did anything similar, in the thousandth degree, to Christ? Who has done 


this without any power of incantations, without the juice of herbs and of grasses, without any anxious 
watching of sacrifices, of libations, or of seasons? For we do not press it, and inquire what they profess to 
do, nor in what kind of acts all their learning and experience are wont to be comprised. For who is not 
aware that these men either study to know beforehand things impending, which, whether they will or not, 
come of necessity as they have been ordained? or to inflict a deadly and wasting disease on whom they 
choose; or to sever the affections of relatives; or to open without keys places which are locked; or to seal 
the month in silence; or in the chariot race to weaken, urge on, or retard horses; or to inspire in wives, 
and in the children of strangers, whether they be males or females, the flames and mad desires of illicit 
love? Or if they seem to attempt anything useful, to be able to do it not by their own power, but by the 
might of those deities whom they invoke. 


44. And yet it is agreed on that Christ performed all those miracles which He wrought without any aid 
from external things, without the observance of any ceremonial, without any definite mode of procedure, 
but solely by the inherent might of His authority; and as was the proper duty of the true God, as was 
consistent with His nature, as was worthy of Him, in the generosity of His bounteous power He bestowed 
nothing hurtful or injurious, but only that which is helpful, beneficial, and full of blessings good for men. 


45. What do you say again, oh you—? Is He then a man, is He one of us, at whose command, at whose 
voice, raised in the utterance of audible and intelligible words, infirmities, diseases, fevers, and other 
ailments of the body fled away? Was He one of us, whose presence, whose very sight, that race of demons 
which took possession of men was unable to bear, and terrified by the strange power, fled away? Was He 
one of us, to whose order the foul leprosy, at once checked, was obedient, and left sameness of colour to 
bodies formerly spotted? Was He one of us, at whose light touch the issues of blood were stanched, and 
stopped their excessive flow? Was He one of us, whose hands the waters of the lethargic dropsy fled from, 
and that searching fluid avoided; and did the swelling body, assuming a healthy dryness, find relief? Was 
He one of us, who bade the lame run? Was it His work, too, that the maimed stretched forth their hands, 
and the joints relaxed the rigidity acquired even at birth; that the paralytic rose to their feet, and persons 
now carried home their beds who a little before were borne on the shoulders of others; the blind were 
restored to sight, and men born without eyes now looked on the heaven and the day? 


46. Was He one of us, I say, who by one act of intervention at once healed a hundred or more afflicted with 
various infirmities and diseases; at whose word only the raging and maddened seas were still, the 
whirlwinds and tempests were lulled; who walked over the deepest pools with unwet foot; who trod the 
ridges of the deep, the very waves being astonished, and nature coming under bondage; who with five 
loaves satisfied five thousand of His followers: and who, lest it might appear to the unbelieving and hard 
of heart to be an illusion, filled twelve capacious baskets with the fragments that remained? Was He one 
of us, who ordered the breath that had departed to return to the body, persons buried to come forth from 
the tomb, and after three days to be loosed from the swathings of the undertaker? Was He one of us, who 
saw Clearly in the hearts of the silent what each was pondering, what each had in his secret thoughts? 
Was He one of us, who, when He uttered a single word, was thought by nations far removed from one 
another and of different speech to be using well-known sounds, and the peculiar language of each? Was 
He one of us, who, when He was teaching His followers the duties of a religion that could not be gainsaid, 
suddenly filled the whole world, and showed how great He was and who He was, by unveiling the 
boundlessness of His authority? Was He one of us, who, after His body had been laid in the tomb, 
manifested Himself in open day to countless numbers of men; who spoke to them, and listened to them; 
who taught them, reproved and admonished them; who, lest they should imagine that they were deceived 
by unsubstantial fancies, showed Himself once, a second time, aye frequently, in familiar conversation; 
who appears even now to righteous men of unpolluted mind who love Him, not in airy dreams, but in a 
form of pure simplicity; whose name, when heard, puts to flight evil spirits, imposes silence on 
soothsayers, prevents men from consulting the augurs, causes the efforts of arrogant magicians to be 
frustrated, not by the dread of His name, as you allege, but by the free exercise of a greater power? 


47. These facts set forth in sanctuary we have put forward, not on the supposition that the greatness of 
the agent was to be seen in these virtues alone. For however great these things be, how excessively petty 
and trifling will they be found to be, if it shall be revealed from what realms He has come, of what God He 
is the minister! But with regard to the acts which were done by Him, they were performed, indeed, not 
that He might boast Himself into empty ostentation, but that hardened and unbelieving men might be 
assured that what was professed was not deceptive, and that they might now learn to imagine, from the 
beneficence of His works, what a true god was. At the same time we wish this also to be known, when, as 
was said, an enumeration of His acts has been given in summary, that Christ was able to do not only those 
things which He did, but that He could even overcome the decrees of fate. For if, as is evident, and as is 
agreed by all, infirmities and bodily sufferings, if deafness, deformity, and dumbness, if shrivelling of the 
sinews and the loss of sight happen to us, and are brought on us by the decrees of fate and if Christ alone 
has corrected this, has restored and cured man, it is clearer than the sun himself that He was more 
powerful than the fates are when He has loosened and overpowered those things which were bound with 
everlasting knots, and fixed by unalterable necessity. 


48. But, says some one, you in vain claim so much for Christ, when we now know, and have in past times 
known, of other gods both giving remedies to many who were sick, and healing the diseases and the 


infirmities of many men. I do not inquire, I do not demand, what god did so, or at what time; whom he 
relieved, or what shattered frame he restored to sound health: this only I long to hear, whether, without 
the addition of any substance—that is, of any medical application—he ordered diseases to fly away from 
men at a touch; whether he commanded and compelled the cause of ill health to be eradicated, and the 
bodies of the weak to return to their natural strength. For it is known that Christ, either by applying His 
hand to the parts affected, or by the command of His voice only, opened the ears of the deaf, drove away 
blindness from the eyes, gave speech to the dumb, loosened the rigidity of the joints, gave the power of 
walking to the shrivelled,—was wont to heal by a word and by an order, leprosies, agues, dropsies, and all 
other kinds of ailments, which some fell power has willed that the bodies of men should endure. What act 
like these have all these gods done, by whom you allege that help has been brought to the sick and the 
imperilled? for if they have at any time ordered, as is reported, either that medicine or a special diet be 
given to some, or that a draught be drunk off, or that the juices of plants and of blades be placed on that 
which causes uneasiness or have ordered that persons should walk, remain at rest, or abstain from 
something hurtful,—and that this is no great matter, and deserves no great admiration, is evident, if you 
will attentively examine it—a similar mode of treatment is followed by physicians also, a creature earth- 
born and not relying on true science, but founding on a system of conjecture, and wavering in estimating 
probabilities. Now there is no special merit in removing by remedies those ailments which affect men: the 
healing qualities belong to the drugs—not virtues inherent in him who applies them; and though it is 
praiseworthy to know by what medicine or by what method it may be suitable for persons to be treated, 
there is room for this credit being assigned to man, but not to the deity. For it is, at least, no discredit that 
he should have improved the health of man by things taken from without: it is a disgrace to a god that he 
is not able to effect it of himself, but that he gives soundness and safety only by the aid of external objects. 


49. And since you compare Christ and the other deities as to the blessings of health bestowed, how many 
thousands of infirm persons do you wish to be shown to you by us; how many persons affected with 
wasting diseases, whom no appliances whatever restored, although they went as suppliants through all 
the temples, although they prostrated themselves before the gods, and swept the very thresholds with 
their lips—though, as long as life remained, they wearied with prayers, and importuned with most piteous 
vows AEsculapius himself, the health-giver, as they call him? Do we not know that some died of their 
ailments? that others grew old by the torturing pain of their diseases? that others began to live a more 
abandoned life after they had wasted their days and nights in incessant prayers, and in expectation of 
mercy? Of what avail is it, then, to point to one or another who may have been healed, when so many 
thousands have been left unaided, and the shrines are full of all the wretched and the unfortunate? 
Unless, perchance, you say that the gods help the good, but that the miseries of the wicked are 
overlooked. And yet Christ assisted the good and the bad alike; nor was there any one rejected by Him, 
who in adversity sought help against violence and the ills of fortune. For this is the mark of a true god and 
of kingly power, to deny his bounty to none, and not to consider who merits it or who does not; since 
natural infirmity and not the choice of his desire, or of his sober judgment, makes a sinner. To say, 
moreover, that aid is given by the gods to the deserving when in distress, is to leave undecided and render 
doubtful what you assert: so that both he who has been made whole may seem to have been preserved by 
chance, and he who is not may appear to have been unable to banish infirmity, not because of his demerit, 
but by reason of a heaven-sent weakness. 


50. Moreover, by His own power He not only performed those miraculous deeds which have been detailed 
by us in summary, and not as the importance of the matter demanded; but, what was more sublime, He 
has permitted many others to attempt them, and to perform them by the use of His name. For when He 
foresaw that you were to be the detractors of His deeds and of His divine work, in order that no lurking 
suspicion might remain of His having lavished these gifts and bounties by magic arts, from the immense 
multitude of people, which with admiring wonder strove to gain His favour, He chose fishermen, artisans, 
rustics, and unskilled persons of a similar kind, that they being sent through various nations should 
perform all those miracles without any deceit and without any material aids. By a word He assuaged the 
racking pains of the aching members; and by a word they checked the writhings of maddening sufferings. 
By one command He drove demons from the body, and restored their senses to the lifeless; they, too, by no 
different command, restored to health and to soundness of mind those labouring under the inflictions of 
these demons. By the application of His hand He removed the marks of leprosy; they, too, restored to the 
body its natural skin by a touch not dissimilar. He ordered the dropsical and swollen flesh to recover its 
natural dryness; and His servants in the same manner stayed the wandering waters, and ordered them to 
glide through their own channels, avoiding injury to the frame. Sores of immense size, refusing to admit of 
healing, He restrained from further feeding on the flesh, by the interposition of one word; and they in like 
manner, by restricting its ravages, compelled the obstinate and merciless cancer to confine itself to a scar. 
To the lame He gave the power of walking, to the dark eyes sight, the dead He recalled to life; and not 
less surely did they, too, relax the tightened nerves, fill the eyes with light already lost, and order the dead 
to return from the tombs, reversing the ceremonies of the funeral rites. Nor was anything calling forth the 
bewildered admiration of all done by Him, which He did not freely allow, to be performed by those humble 
and rustic men, and which He did not put in their power. 


51. What say ye, O minds incredulous, stubborn, hardened? Did that great Jupiter Capitolinus of yours 
give to any human being power of this kind? Did he endow with this right any priest of a curia, the 
Pontifex Maximus, nay, even the Dialis, in whose name he is revealed as the god of life? I shall not say, did 


he impart power to raise the dead, to give light to the blind, restore the normal condition of their 
members to the weakened and the paralyzed, but did he even enable any one to check a pustule, a hang- 
nail, a pimple, either by the word of his mouth or the touch of his hand? Was this, then, a power natural to 
man, or could such a right be granted, could such a licence be given by the mouth of one reared on the 
vulgar produce of earth; and was it not a divine and sacred gift? or if the matter admits of any hyperbole, 
was it not more than divine and sacred? For if you do that which you are able to do, and what is 
compatible with your strength and your ability, there is no ground for the expression of astonishment; for 
you will have done that which you were able, and which your power was bound to accomplish, in order 
that there should be a perfect correspondence between the deed and the doer. To be able to transfer to a 
man your own power, share with the frailest being the ability to perform that which you alone are able to 
do, is a proof of power supreme over all, and holding in subjection the causes of all things, and the natural 
laws of methods and of means. 


52. Come, then, let some Magian Zoroaster arrive from a remote part of the globe, crossing over the fiery 
zone, if we believe Hermippus as an authority. Let these join him too—that Bactrian, whose deeds Ctesias 
sets forth in the first book of his History; the Armenian, grandson of Hosthanes; and Pamphilus, the 
intimate friend of Cyrus; Apollonius, Damigero, and Dardanus; Velus, Julianus, and Baebulus; and if there 
be any other one who is supposed to have especial powers and reputation in such magic arts. Let them 
grant to one of the people to adapt the mouths of the dumb for the purposes of speech, to unseal the ears 
of the deaf, to give the natural powers of the eye to those born without sight, and to restore feeling and 
life to bodies long cold in death. Or if that is too difficult, and if they cannot impart to others the power to 
do such acts, let themselves perform them, and with their own rites. Whatever noxious herbs the earth 
brings forth from its bosom, whatever powers those muttered words and accompanying spells contain— 
these let them add, we envy them not; those let them collect, we forbid them not. We wish to make trial 
and to discover whether they can effect, with the aid of their gods, what has often been accomplished by 
unlearned Christians with a word only. 


53. Cease in your ignorance to receive such great deeds with abusive language, which will in no wise 
injure him who did them, but which will bring danger to yourselves—danger, I say, by no means small, but 
one dealing with matters of great, aye, even the greatest importance, since beyond a doubt the soul is a 
precious thing, and nothing can be found dearer to a man than himself. There was nothing magical, as you 
suppose, nothing human, delusive, or crafty in Christ; no deceit lurked in Him, although you smile in 
derision, as your wont is, and though you split with roars of laughter. He was God on high, God in His 
inmost nature, God from unknown realms, and was sent by the Ruler of all as a Saviour God; whom 
neither the sun himself, nor any stars, if they have powers of perception, not the rulers and princes of the 
world, nor, in fine, the great gods, or those who, feigning themselves so, terrify the whole human race, 
were able to know or to guess whence and who He was—and naturally so. But when, freed from the body, 
which He carried about as but a very small part of Himself, He allowed Himself to be seen, and let it be 
known how great He was, all the elements of the universe bewildered by the strange events were thrown 
into confusion. An earthquake shook the world, the sea was heaved up from its depths, the heaven was 
shrouded in darkness, the sun’s fiery blaze was checked, and his heat became moderate; for what else 
could occur when He was discovered to be God who heretofore was reckoned one of us? 


54. But you do not believe these things; yet those who witnessed their occurrence, and who saw them 
done before their eyes—the very best vouchers and the most trustworthy authorities—both believed them 
themselves, and transmitted them to us who follow them, to be believed with no scanty measure of 
confidence. Who are these? you perhaps ask. Tribes, peoples, nations, and that incredulous human race; 
but if the matter were not plain, and, as the saying is, clearer than day itself, they would never grant their 
assent with so ready belief to events of such a kind. But shall we say that the men of that time were 
untrustworthy, false, stupid, and brutish to such a degree that they pretended to have seen what they 
never had seen, and that they put forth under false evidence, or alleged with childish asseveration things 
which never took place, and that when they were able to live in harmony and to maintain friendly 
relations with you, they wantonly incurred hatred, and were held in execration? 


55. But if this record of events is false, as you say, how comes it that in so short a time the whole world 
has been filled with such a religion? or how could nations dwelling widely apart, and separated by climate 
and by the convexities of heaven, unite in one conclusion? They have been prevailed upon, say my 
opponents, by mere assertions, been led into vain hopes; and in their reckless madness have chosen to 
incur voluntarily the risks of death, although they had hitherto seen nothing of such a kind as could by its 
wonderful and strange character induce them to adopt this manner of worship. Nay, because they saw all 
these things to be done by Christ Himself and by His apostles, who being sent throughout the whole world 
carried with them the blessings of the Father, which they dispensed in benefiting as well the minds as the 
bodies of men; overcome by the force of the very truth itself they both devoted themselves to God, and 
reckoned it as but a small sacrifice to surrender their bodies to you and to give their flesh to be mangled. 


56. But our writers, we shall be told, have put forth these statements with false effrontery; they have 
extolled small matters to an inordinate degree, and have magnified trivial affairs with most pretentious 
boastfulness. And would that all things could have been reduced to writing,—both those which were done 
by Himself, and those which were accomplished by His apostles with equal authority and power. Such an 


assemblage of miracles, however, would make you more incredulous; and perhaps you might be able to 
discover a passage from which it would seem very probable, both that additions were made to facts, and 
that falsehoods were inserted in writings and commentaries. But in nations which were unknown to the 
writers, and which themselves knew not the use of letters, all that was done could not have been 
embraced in the records or even have reached the ears of all men; or, if any were committed to written 
and connected narrative, some insertions and additions would have been made by the malevolence of the 
demons and of men like to them, whose care and study it is to obstruct the progress of this truth: there 
would have been some changes and mutilations of words and of syllables, at once to mar the faith of the 
cautious and to impair the moral effect of the deeds. But it will never avail them that it be gathered from 
written testimony only who and what Christ was; for His cause has been put on such a basis, that if what 
we Say be admitted to be true, He is by the confession of all proved to have been God. 


57. You do not believe our writings, and we do not believe yours. We devise falsehoods concerning Christ, 
you say; and you put forth baseless and false statements concerning your gods: for no god has descended 
from heaven, or in his own person and life has sketched out your system, or in a similar way thrown 
discredit on our system and our ceremonies. These were written by men; those, too, were written by men 
—set forth in human speech; and whatever you seek to say concerning our writers, remember that about 
yours, too, you will find these things said with equal force. What is contained in your writings you wish to 
be treated as true; those things, also, which are attested in our books, you must of necessity confess to be 
true. You accuse our system of falsehood; we, too, accuse yours of falsehood. But ours is more ancient, say 
you, therefore most credible and trustworthy; as if, indeed, antiquity were not the most fertile source of 
errors, and did not herself put forth those things which in discreditable fables have attached the utmost 
infamy to the gods. For could not falsehoods have been both spoken and believed ten thousand years ago, 
or is it not most probable that that which is near to our own time should be more credible than that which 
is separated by a long term of years? For these of ours are brought forward on the faith of witnesses, 
those of yours on the ground of opinions; and it is much more natural that there should be less invention 
in matters of recent occurrence, than in those far removed in the darkness of antiquity. 


58. But they were written by unlearned and ignorant men, and should not therefore be readily believed. 
See that this be not rather a stronger reason for believing that they have not been adulterated by any 
false statements, but were put forth by men of simple mind, who knew not how to trick out their tales with 
meretricious ornaments. But the language is mean and vulgar. For truth never seeks deceitful polish, nor 
in that which is well ascertained and certain does it allow itself to be led away into excessive prolixity. 
Syllogisms, enthymemes, definitions, and all those ornaments by which men seek to establish their 
statements, aid those groping for the truth, but do not clearly mark its great features. But he who really 
knows the subject under discussion, neither defines, nor deduces, nor seeks the other tricks of words by 
which an audience is wont to be taken in, and to be beguiled into a forced assent to a proposition. 


59. Your narratives, my opponent says, are overrun with barbarisms and solecisms, and disfigured by 
monstrous blunders. A censure, truly, which shows a childish and petty spirit; for if we allow that it is 
reasonable, let us cease to use certain kinds of fruit because they grow with prickles on them, and other 
growths useless for food, which on the one hand cannot support us, and yet do not on the other hinder us 
from enjoying that which specially excels, and which nature has designed to be most wholesome for us. 
For how, I pray you, does it interfere with or retard the comprehension of a statement, whether anything 
be pronounced smoothly or with uncouth roughness? whether that have the grave accent which ought to 
have the acute, or that have the acute which ought to have the grave? Or how is the truth of a statement 
diminished, if an error is made in number or case, in preposition, participle, or conjunction? Let that 
pomposity of style and strictly regulated diction be reserved for public assemblies, for lawsuits, for the 
forum and the courts of justice, and by all means be handed over to those who, striving after the soothing 
influences of pleasant sensations, bestow all their care upon splendour of language. But when we are 
discussing matters far removed from mere display, we should consider what is said, not with what charm 
it is said nor how it tickles the ears, but what benefits it confers on the hearers, especially since we know 
that some even who devoted themselves to philosophy, not only disregarded refinement of style, but also 
purposely adopted a vulgar meanness when they might have spoken with greater elegance and richness, 
lest forsooth they might impair the stern gravity of speech and revel rather in the pretentious show of the 
Sophists. For indeed it evidences a worthless heart to seek enjoyment in matters of importance; and when 
you have to deal with those who are sick and diseased, to pour into their ears dulcet sounds, not to apply 
a remedy to their wounds. Yet, if you consider the true state of the case, no language is naturally perfect, 
and in like manner none is faulty. For what natural reason is there, or what law written in the constitution 
of the world, that paries should be called hic, and sella haec?—since neither have they sex distinguished 
by male and female, nor can the most learned man tell me what hic and haec are, or why one of them 
denotes the male sex while the other is applied to the female. These conventionalities are man’s, and 
certainly are not indispensable to all persons for the use of forming their language; for paries might 
perhaps have been called haec, and sella hic, without any fault being found, if it had been agreed upon at 
first that they should be so called, and if this practice had been maintained by following generations in 
their daily conversation. And yet, O you who charge our writings with disgraceful blemishes, have you not 
these solecisms in those most perfect and wonderful books of yours? Does not one of you make the plur. of 
uter, utria? another utres? Do you not also say coelus andcoelum, filus and filum, crocus and crocum, 
fretus andfretum? Also hoc pane andhic panis, hic sanguis and hoc sanguen? Are not candelabrum and 


jugulum in like manner written jugulus and candelaber? For if each noun cannot have more than one 
gender, and if the same word cannot be of this gender and of that, for one gender cannot pass into the 
other, he commits as great a blunder who utters masculine genders under the laws of feminines, as he 
who applies masculine articles to feminine genders. And yet we see you using masculines as feminines, 
and feminines as masculines, and those which you call neuter both in this way and in that, without any 
distinction. Either, therefore, it is no blunder to employ them indifferently, and in that case it is vain for 
you to say that our works are disfigured with monstrous solecisms; or if the way in which each ought to be 
employed is unalterably fixed, you also are involved in similar errors, although you have on your side all 
the Epicadi, Caesellii, Verrii, Scauri, and Nisi. 


60. But, say my opponents, if Christ was God, why did He appear in human shape, and why was He cut off 
by death after the manner of men? Could that power which is invisible, and which has no bodily 
substance, have come upon earth and adapted itself to the world and mixed in human society, otherwise 
than by taking to itself some covering of a more solid substance, which might bear the gaze of the eyes, 
and on which the look of the least observant might fix itself? For what mortal is there who could have seen 
Him, who could have distinguished Him, if He had decreed to come upon the earth such as He is in His 
own primitive nature, and such as He has chosen to be in His own proper character and divinity? He took 
upon Him, therefore, the form of man; and under the guise of our race He imprisoned His power, so that 
He could be seen and carefully regarded, might speak and teach, and without encroaching on the 
sovereignty and government of the King Supreme, might carry out all those objects for the 
accomplishment of which He had come into the world. 


61. What, then, says my opponent, could not the Supreme Ruler have brought about those things which 
He had ordained to be done in the world, without feigning Himself a man? If it were necessary to do as 
you say, He perhaps would have done so; because it was not necessary, He acted otherwise. The reasons 
why He chose to do it in this way, and did not choose to do it in that, are unknown, being involved in so 
great obscurity, and comprehensible by scarcely any; but these you might perhaps have understood if you 
were not already prepared not to understand, and were not shaping your course to brave unbelief, before 
that was explained to you which you sought to know and to hear. 


62. But, you will say, He was cut off by death as men are. Not Christ Himself; for it is impossible either 
that death should befall what is divine, or that that should waste away and disappear in death which is 
one in its substance, and not compounded, nor formed by bringing together any parts. Who, then, you ask, 
was seen hanging on the cross? Who dead? The human form, I reply, which He had put on, and which He 
bore about with Him. It is a tale passing belief, you say, and wrapt in dark obscurity; if you will, it is not 
dark, and is established by a very close analogy. If the Sibyl, when she was uttering and pouring forth her 
prophecies and oracular responses, was filled, as you say, with Apollo’s power, had been cut down and 
slain by impious robbers, would Apollo be said to have been slain in her? If Bacis, if Helenus, Marcius, and 
other soothsayers, had been in like manner robbed of life and light when raving as inspired, would any 
one say that those who, speaking by their mouths, declared to inquirers what should be done, had 
perished according to the conditions of human life? The death of which you speak was that of the human 
body which He had assumed, not His own—of that which was borne, not of the bearer; and not even this 
death would He have stooped to suffer, were it not that a matter of such importance was to be dealt with, 
and the inscrutable plan of fate brought to light in hidden mysteries. 


63. What are these hidden and unseen mysteries, you will say, which neither men can know, nor those 
even who are called gods of the world can in any wise reach by fancy and conjecture; which none can 
discover, except those whom Christ Himself has thought fit to bestow the blessing of so great knowledge 
upon, and to lead into the secret recesses of the inner treasury of wisdom? Do you then see that if He had 
determined that none should do Him violence, He should have striven to the utmost to keep off from Him 
His enemies, even by directing His power against them? Could not He, then, who had restored their sight 
to the blind, make His enemies blind if it were necessary? Was it hard or troublesome for Him to make 
them weak, who had given strength to the feeble? Did He who bade the lame walk, not know how to take 
from them all power to move their limbs, by making their sinews stiff? Would it have been difficult for Him 
who drew the dead from their tombs to inflict death on whom He would? But because reason required 
that those things which had been resolved on should be done here also in the world itself, and in no other 
fashion than was done, He, with gentleness passing understanding and belief, regarding as but childish 
trifles the wrongs which men did Him, submitted to the violence of savage and most hardened robbers; 
nor did He think it worth while to take account of what their daring had aimed at, if He only showed to 
His disciples what they were in duty bound to look for from Him. For when many things about the perils of 
souls, many evils about their... ; on the other hand, the Introducer, the Master and Teacher directed His 
laws and ordinances, that they might find their end in fitting duties; did He not destroy the arrogance of 
the proud? Did He not quench the fires of lust? Did He not check the craving of greed? Did He not wrest 
the weapons from their hands, and rend from them all the sources of every form of corruption? To 
conclude, was He not Himself gentle, peaceful, easily approached, friendly when addressed? Did He not, 
grieving at men’s miseries, pitying with His unexampled benevolence all in any wise afflicted with 
troubles and bodily ills, bring them back and restore them to soundness? 


64. What, then, constrains you, what excites you to revile, to rail at, to hate implacably Him whom no man 


can accuse of any crime? Tyrants and your kings, who, putting away all fear of the gods, plunder and 
pillage the treasuries of temples; who by proscription, banishment, and slaughter, strip the state of its 
nobles? who, with licentious violence, undermine and wrest away the chastity of matrons and maidens,— 
these men you name indigites and divi; and you worship with couches, altars, temples, and other service, 
and by celebrating their games and birthdays, those whom it was fitting that you should assail with 
keenest hatred. And all those, too, who by writing books assail in many forms with biting reproaches 
public manners; who censure, brand, and tear in pieces your luxurious habits and lives; who carry down 
to posterity evil reports of their own times in their enduring writings; who seek to persuade men that the 
rights of marriage should be held in common; who lie with boys, beautiful, lustful, naked; who declare that 
you are beasts, runaways, exiles, and mad and frantic slaves of the most worthless character,—all these 
with wonder and applause you exalt to the stars of heaven, you place in the shrines of your libraries, you 
present with chariots and statues, and as much as in you lies, gift with a kind of immortality, as it were, by 
the witness which immortal titles bear to them. Christ alone you would tear in pieces, you would rend 
asunder, if you could do so to a god; nay, Him alone you would, were it allowed, gnaw with bloody mouths, 
and break His bones in pieces, and devour Him like beasts of the field. For what that He has done, tell, I 
pray you, for what crime? What has He done to turn aside the course of justice, and rouse you to hatred 
made fierce by maddening torments? Is it because He declared that He was sent by the only true King to 
be your soul’s guardian, and to bring to you the immortality which you believe that you already possess, 
relying on the assertions of a few men? But even if you were assured that He spoke falsely, that He even 
held out hopes without the slightest foundation, not even in this case do I see any reason that you should 
hate and condemn Him with bitter reproaches. Nay, if you were kind and gentle in spirit, you ought to 
esteem Him even for this alone, that He promised to you things which you might well wish and hope for; 
that He was the bearer of good news; that His message was such as to trouble no one’s mind, nay, rather 
to fill all with less anxious expectation. 


65. Oh ungrateful and impious age, prepared for its own destruction by its extraordinary obstinacy! If 
there had come to you a physician from lands far distant and unknown to you before, offering some 
medicine to keep off from you altogether every kind of disease and sickness, would you not all eagerly 
hasten to him? Would you not with every kind of flattery and honour receive him into your houses, and 
treat him kindly? Would you not wish that that kind of medicine should be quite sure, and should be 
genuine, which promised that even to the utmost limits of life you should be free from such countless 
bodily distresses? And though it were a doubtful matter, you would yet entrust yourselves to him; nor 
would you hesitate to drink the unknown draught, indited by the hope of health set before you and by the 
love of safety. Christ shone out and appeared to tell us news of the utmost importance, bringing an omen 
of prosperity, and a message of safety to those who believe. What, I pray you, means this cruelty, what 
such barbarity, nay rather, to speak more truly, scornful pride, not only to harass the messenger and 
bearer of so great a gift with taunting words; but even to assail Him with fierce hostility, and with all the 
weapons which can be showered upon Him, and with all modes of destruction? Are His words displeasing, 
and are you offended when you hear them? Count them as but a soothsayer’s empty tales. Does He speak 
very stupidly, and promise foolish gifts? Laugh with scorn as wise men, and leave Him in His folly to be 
tossed about among His errors. What means this fierceness, to repeat what has been said more than once; 
what a passion, so murderous? to declare implacable hostility towards one who has done nothing to 
deserve it at your hands; to wish, if it were allowed you, to tear Him limb from limb, who not only did no 
man any harm, but with uniform kindness told His enemies what salvation was being brought to them 
from God Supreme, what must be done that they might escape destruction and obtain an immortality 
which they knew not of? And when the strange and unheard-of things which were held out staggered the 
minds of those who heard Him, and made them hesitate to believe, though master of every power and 
destroyer of death itself He suffered His human form to be slain, that from the result they might know 
that the hopes were safe which they had long entertained about the soul’s salvation, and that in no other 
way could they avoid the danger of death. 


BOOK II 


1. Here, if any means could be found, I should wish to converse thus with all those who hate the name of 
Christ, turning aside for a little from the defence primarily set up:—If you think it no dishonour to answer 
when asked a question, explain to us and say what is the cause, what the reason, that you pursue Christ 
with so bitter hostility? or what offences you remember which He did, that at the mention of His name you 
are roused to bursts of mad and savage fury? Did He ever, in claiming for Himself power as king, fill the 
whole world with bands of the fiercest soldiers; and of nations at peace from the beginning, did He 
destroy and put an end to some, and compel others to submit to His yoke and serve Him? Did He ever, 
excited by grasping avarice, claim as His own by right all that wealth to have abundance of which men 
strive eagerly? Did He ever, transported with lustful passions, break down by force the barriers of purity, 
or stealthily lie in wait for other men’s wives? Did He ever, puffed up with haughty arrogance, inflict at 
random injuries and insults, without any distinction of persons? (B) And if He was not worthy that you 
should listen to and believe Him, yet He should not have been despised by you even on this account, that 
He showed to you things concerning your salvation, that He prepared for you a path to heaven, and the 
immortality for which you long; although He neither extended the light of life to all, nor delivered all from 
the danger which threatens them through their ignorance. 


2. But indeed, some one will say, He deserved our hatred because He has driven religion from the world, 
because He has kept men back from seeking to honour the gods. Is He then denounced as the destroyer of 
religion and promoter of impiety, who brought true religion into the world, who opened the gates of piety 
to men blind and verily living in impiety, and pointed out to whom they should bow themselves? Or is 
there any truer religion—one more serviceable, powerful, and right—than to have learned to know the 
supreme God, to know how to pray to God Supreme, who alone is the source and fountain of all good, the 
creator, founder, and framer of all that endures, by whom all things on earth and all in heaven are 
quickened, and filled with the stir of life, and without whom there would assuredly be nothing to bear any 
name, and have any substance? But perhaps you doubt whether there is that ruler of whom we speak, and 
rather incline to believe in the existence of Apollo, Diana, Mercury, Mars. Give a true judgment; and, 
looking round on all these things which we see, any one will rather doubt whether all the other gods exist, 
than hesitate with regard to the God whom we all know by nature, whether when we cry out, O God, or 
when we make God the witness of wicked deeds, and raise our face to heaven as though He saw us. 


3. But He did not permit men to make supplication to the lesser gods. Do you, then, know who are, or 
where are the lesser gods? Has mistrust of them, or the way in which they were mentioned, ever touched 
you, so that you are justly indignant that their worship has been done away with and deprived of all 
honour? But if haughtiness of mind and arrogance, as it is called by the Greeks, did not stand in your way 
and hinder you, you might long ago have been able to understand what He forbade to be done, or 
wherefore; within what limits He would have true religion lie; what danger arose to you from that which 
you thought obedience? or from what evils you would escape if you broke away from your dangerous 
delusion. 


4. But all these things will be more clearly and distinctly noticed when we have proceeded further. For we 
shall show that Christ did not teach the nations impiety, but delivered ignorant and wretched men from 
those who most wickedly wronged them. We do not believe, you say, that what He says is true. What, 
then? Have you no doubt as to the things which you say are not true, while, as they are only at hand, and 
not yet disclosed they can by no means be disproved? But He, too, does not prove what He promises. It is 
so; for, as I said, there can be no proof of things still in the future. Since, then, the nature of the future is 
such that it cannot be grasped and comprehended by any anticipation, is it not more rational, of two 
things uncertain and hanging in doubtful suspense, rather to believe that which carries with it some 
hopes, than that which brings none at all? For in the one case there is no danger, if that which is said to 
be at hand should prove vain and groundless; in the other there is the greatest loss, even the loss of 
salvation, if, when the time has come, it be shown that there was nothing false in what was declared. 


5. What say you, O ignorant ones, for whom we might well weep and be sad? Are you so void of fear that 
these things may be true which are despised by you and turned to ridicule? and do you not consider with 
yourselves at least, in your secret thoughts, lest that which to-day with perverse obstinacy you refuse to 
believe, time may too late show to be true, and ceaseless remorse punish you? Do not even these proofs at 
least give you faith to believe, viz., that already, in so short and brief a time, the oaths of this vast army 
have spread abroad over all the earth? that already there is no nation so rude and fierce that it has not, 
changed by His love, subdued its fierceness, and with tranquillity hitherto unknown, become mild in 
disposition? that men endowed with so great abilities, orators, critics, rhetoricians, lawyers, and 
physicians, those, too, who pry into the mysteries of philosophy, seek to learn these things, despising 
those in which but now they trusted? that slaves choose to be tortured by their masters as they please, 
wives to be divorced, children to be disinherited by their parents, rather than be unfaithful to Christ and 
cast off the oaths of the warfare of salvation? that although so terrible punishments have been denounced 
by you against those who follow the precepts of this religion, it increases even more, and a great host 
strives more boldly against all threats and the terrors which would keep it back, and is roused to zealous 
faith by the very attempt to hinder it? Do you indeed believe that these things happen idly and at random? 


that these feelings are adopted on being met with by chance? Is not this, then, sacred and divine? Or do 
you believe that, without God’s grace, their minds are so changed, that although murderous hooks and 
other tortures without number threaten, as we said, those who shall believe, they receive the grounds of 
faith with which they have become acquainted, as if carried away (A) by some charm, and by an eager 
longing for all the virtues, and prefer the friendship of Christ to all that is in the world? 


6. But perhaps those seem to you weak-minded and silly, who even now are uniting all over the world, and 
joining together to assent with that readiness of belief at which you mock. What then? Do you alone, 
imbued with the true power of wisdom and understanding, see something wholly different and profound? 
Do you alone perceive that all these things are trifles? you alone, that those things are mere words and 
childish absurdities which we declare are about to come to us from the supreme Ruler? Whence, pray, has 
so much wisdom been given to you? whence so much subtlety and wit? Or from what scientific training 
have you been able to gain so much wisdom, to derive so much foresight? Because you are skilled in 
declining verbs and nouns by cases and tenses, and in avoiding barbarous words and expressions; 
because you have learned either to express yourselves in harmonious, and orderly, and fitly-disposed 
language, or to know when it is rude and unpolished; because you have stamped on your memory the 
Fornix of Lucilius, and Marsyas of Pomponius; because you know what the issues to be proposed in 
lawsuits are, how many kinds of cases there are, how many ways of pleading, what the genus is, what the 
species, by what methods an opposite is distinguished from a contrary,—do you therefore think that you 
know what is false, what true, what can or cannot be done, what is the nature of the lowest and highest? 
Have the well-known words never rung in your ears, that the wisdom of man is foolishness with God? 


7. In the first place, you yourselves, too, see clearly that, if you ever discuss obscure subjects, and seek to 
lay bare the mysteries of nature, on the one hand you do not know the very things which you speak of, 
which you affirm, which you uphold very often with especial zeal, and that each one defends with 
obstinate resistance his own suppositions as though they were proved and ascertained truths. For how 
can we of ourselves know whether we perceive the truth, even if all ages be employed in seeking out 
knowledge—we whom some envious power brought forth, and formed so ignorant and proud, that, 
although we know nothing at all, we yet deceive ourselves, and are uplifted by pride and arrogance so as 
to suppose ourselves possessed of knowledge? For, to pass by divine things, and those plunged in natural 
obscurity, can any man explain that which in the Phaedrus the well-known Socrates cannot comprehend— 
what man is, or whence he is, uncertain, changeable, deceitful, manifold, of many kinds? for what 
purposes he was produced? by whose ingenuity he was devised? what he does in the world? (C) why he 
undergoes such countless ills? whether the earth gave life to him as to worms and mice, being affected 
with decay through the action of some moisture; or whether he received these outlines of body, and this 
cast of face, from the hand of some maker and framer? Can he, I say, know these things, which lie open to 
all, and are recognisable by the senses common to all,—by what causes we are plunged into sleep, by 
what we awake? in what ways dreams are produced, in what they are seen? nay rather—as to which Plato 
in the Theaetetus is in doubt—whether we are ever awake, or whether that very state which is called 
waking is part of an unbroken slumber? and what we seem to do when we say that we see a dream? 
whether we see by means of rays of light proceeding towards the object, or images of the objects fly to 
and alight on the pupils of our eyes? whether the flavour is in the things tasted, or arises from their 
touching the palate? from what causes hairs lay aside their natural darkness, and do not become gray all 
at once, but by adding little by little? why it is that all fluids, on mingling, form one whole; that oil, on the 
contrary, does not suffer the others to be poured into it, but is ever brought together clearly into its own 
impenetrable substance? finally, why the soul also, which is said by you to be immortal and divine, is sick 
in men who are sick, senseless in children, worn out in doting, silly, and crazy old age? Now the weakness 
and wretched ignorance of these theories is greater on this account, that while it may happen that we at 
times say something which is true, we cannot be sure even of this very thing, whether we have spoken the 
truth at all. 


8. And since you have been wont to laugh at our faith, and with droll jests to pull to pieces our readiness 
of belief too, say, O wits, soaked and filled with wisdom’s pure drought, is there in life any kind of business 
demanding diligence and activity, which the doers undertake, engage in, and essay, without believing that 
it can be done? Do you travel about, do you sail on the sea without believing that you will return home 
when your business is done? Do you break up the earth with the plough, and fill it with different kinds of 
seeds without believing that you will gather in the fruit with the changes of the seasons? Do you unite 
with partners in marriage, without believing that it will be pure, and a union serviceable to the husband? 
Do you beget children without believing that they will pass safely through the different stages of life to 
the goal of age? Do you commit your sick bodies to the hands of physicians, without believing that 
diseases can be relieved by their severity being lessened? Do you wage wars with your enemies, without 
believing that you will carry off the victory by success in battles? Do you worship and serve the gods 
without believing that they are, and that they listen graciously to your prayers? 


9. What, have you seen with your eyes, and handled with your hands, those things which you write 
yourselves, which you read from time to time on subjects placed beyond human knowledge? Does not 
each one trust this author or that? That which any one has persuaded himself is said with truth by 
another, does he not defend with a kind of assent, as it were, like that of faith? Does not he who says that 
fire or water is the origin of all things, pin his faith to Thales or Heraclitus? he who places the cause of all 


in numbers, to Pythagoras of Samos, and to Archytas? he who divides the soul, and sets up bodiless forms, 
to Plato, the disciple of Socrates? he who adds a fifth element to the primary causes, to Aristotle, the 
father of the Peripatetics? he who threatens the world with destruction by fire, and says that when the 
time comes it will be set on fire, to Panaetius, Chrysippus, Zeno? he who is always fashioning worlds from 
atoms, and destroying them, to Epicurus, Democritus, Metrodorus? he who says that nothing is 
comprehended by man, and that all things are wrapt in dark obscurity, to Archesilas, to Carneades?—to 
some teacher, in fine, of the old and later Academy? 


10. Finally, do not even the leaders and founders of the schools already mentioned, say those very things 
which they do say through belief in their own ideas? For, did Heraclitus see things produced by the 
changes of fires? Thales, by the condensing of water? Did Pythagoras see them spring from number? Did 
Plato see the bodiless forms? Democritus, the meeting together of the atoms? Or do those who assert that 
nothing at all can be comprehended by man, know whether what they say is true, so as to understand that 
the very proposition which they lay down is a declaration of truth? Since, then, you have discovered and 
learned nothing, and are led by credulity to assert all those things which you write, and comprise in 
thousands of books; what kind of judgment, pray, is this, so unjust that you mock at faith in us, while you 
see that you have it in common with our readiness of belief? But you say you believe wise men, well 
versed in all kinds of learning!—those, forsooth, who know nothing, and agree in nothing which they say; 
who join battle with their opponents on behalf of their own opinions, and are always contending fiercely 
with obstinate hostility; who, overthrowing, refuting, and bringing to nought the one the other’s doctrines, 
have made all things doubtful, and have shown from their very want of agreement that nothing can he 
known. 


11. But, supposing that these things do not at all hinder or prevent your being bound to believe and 
hearken to them in great measure; and what reason is there either that you should have more liberty in 
this respect, or that we should have less? You believe Plato, Cronius, Numenius, or any one you please; we 
believe and confide in Christ. How unreasonable it is, that when we both abide by teachers, and have one 
and the same thing, belief, in common, you should wish it to be granted to you to receive what is so said 
by them, but should be unwilling to hear and see what is brought forward by Christ! And yet, if we chose 
to compare cause with cause, we are better able to point out what we have followed in Christ, than you to 
point out what you have followed in the philosophers. And we, indeed, have followed in him these things— 
those glorious works and most potent virtues which he manifested and displayed in diverse miracles, by 
which any one might be led to feel the necessity of believing, and might decide with confidence that they 
were not such as might be regarded as man’s, but such as showed some divine and unknown power. What 
virtues did you follow in the philosophers, that it was more reasonable for you to believe them than for us 
to believe Christ? Was any one of them ever able by one word, or by a single command, I will not say to 
restrain, to check the madness of the sea or the fury of the storm; to restore their sight to the blind, or 
give it to men blind from their birth; to call the dead back to life; to put an end to the sufferings of years; 
but—and this is much easier—to heal by one rebuke a boil, a scab, or a thorn fixed in the skin? Not that 
we deny either that they are worthy of praise for the soundness of their morals, or that they are skilled in 
all kinds of studies and learning; for we know that they both speak in the most elegant language, and that 
their words flow in polished periods; that they reason in syllogisms with the utmost acuteness; that they 
arrange their inferences in due order; that they express, divide, distinguish principles by definitions; that 
they say many things about the different kinds of numbers, many things about music; that by their maxims 
and precepts they settle the problems of geometry also. But what has that to do with the case? Do 
enthymemes, syllogisms, and other such things, assure us that these men know what is true? or are they 
therefore such that credence should necessarily be given to them with regard to very obscure subjects? A 
comparison of persons must be decided, not by vigour of eloquence, but by the excellence of the works 
which they have done. He must not be called a good teacher who has expressed himself clearly, but he 
who accompanies his promises with the guarantee of divine works. 


12. You bring forward arguments against us, and speculative quibblings, which—may I say this without 
displeasing Him—if Christ Himself were to use in the gatherings of the nations, who would assent? who 
would listen? who would say that He decided anything clearly? or who, though he were rash and utterly 
credulous, would follow Him when pouring forth vain and baseless statements? His virtues have been 
made manifest to you, and that unheard-of power over things, whether that which was openly exercised 
by Him or that which was used over the whole world by those who proclaimed Him: it has subdued the 
fires of passion, and caused races, and peoples, and nations most diverse in character to hasten with one 
accord to accept the same faith. For the deeds can be reckoned up and numbered which have been done 
in India, among the Seres, Persians, and Medes; in Arabia, Egypt, in Asia, Syria; among the Galatians, 
Parthians, Phrygians; in Achaia, Macedonia, Epirus; in all islands and provinces on which the rising and 
setting sun shines; in Rome herself, finally, the mistress of the world, in which, although men are busied 
with the practices introduced by king Numa, and the superstitious observances of antiquity, they have 
nevertheless hastened to give up their fathers’ mode of life, and attach themselves to Christian truth. For 
they had seen the chariot of Simon Magus, and his fiery car, blown into pieces by the mouth of Peter, and 
vanish when Christ was named. They had seen him, I say, trusting in false gods, and abandoned by them 
in their terror, borne down headlong by his own weight, lie prostrate with his legs broken; and then, when 
he had been carried to Brunda, worn out with anguish and shame, again cast himself down from the roof 
of a very lofty house. But all these deeds you neither know nor have wished to know, nor did you ever 


consider that they were of the utmost importance to you; and while you trust your own judgments, and 
term that wisdom which is overweening conceit, you have given to deceivers—to those guilty ones, I say, 
whose interest it is that the Christian name be degraded—an opportunity of raising clouds of darkness, 
and concealing truths of so much importance; of robbing you of faith, and putting scorn in its place, in 
order that, as they already feel that an end such as they deserve threatens them, they might excite in you 
also a feeling through which you should run into danger, and be deprived of the divine mercy. 


13. Meantime, however, O you who wonder and are astonished at the doctrines of the learned, and of 
philosophy, do you not then think it most unjust to scoff, to jeer at us as though we say foolish and 
senseless things, when you too are found to say either these or just such things which you laugh at when 
said and uttered by us? Nor do I address those who, scattered through various bypaths of the schools, 
have formed this and that insignificant party through diversity of opinion. You, you I address, who 
zealously follow Mercury, Plato, and Pythagoras, and the rest of you who are of one mind, and walk in 
unity in the same paths of doctrine. Do you dare to laugh at us because we revere and worship the 
Creator and Lord of the universe, and because we commit and entrust our hopes to Him? What does your 
Plato say in the Theaetetus, to mention him especially? Does he not exhort the soul to flee from the earth, 
and, as much as in it lies, to be continually engaged in thought and meditation about Him? Do you dare to 
laugh at us, because we say that there will be a resurrection of the dead? And this indeed we confess that 
we Say, but maintain that it is understood by you otherwise than we hold it. What says the same Plato in 
the Politicus? Does he not say that, when the world has begun to rise out of the west and tend towards the 
east, men will again burst forth from the bosom of the earth, aged, grey-haired, bowed down with years; 
and that when the remoter years begin to draw near, they will gradually sink down to the cradles of their 
infancy, through the same steps by which they now grow to manhood? Do you dare to laugh at us because 
we see to the salvation of our souls?—that is, ourselves care for ourselves: for what are we men, but souls 
shut up in bodies?—You, indeed, do not take every pains for their safety, in that you do not refrain from all 
vice and passion; about this you are anxious, that you may cleave to your bodies as though inseparably 
bound to them.—What mean those mystic rites, in which you beseech some unknown powers to be 
favourable to you, and not put any hindrance in your way to impede you when returning to your native 
seats? 


14. Do you dare to laugh at us when we speak of hell, and fires which cannot be quenched, into which we 
have learned that souls are cast by their foes and enemies? What, does not your Plato also, in the book 
which he wrote on the immortality of the soul, name the rivers Acheron, Styx, Cocytus, and 
Pyriphlegethon, and assert that in them souls are rolled along, engulphed, and burned up? But though a 
man of no little wisdom, and of accurate judgment and discernment, he essays a problem which cannot be 
solved; so that, while he says that the soul is immortal, everlasting, and without bodily substance, he yet 
says that they are punished, and makes them suffer pain. But what man does not see that that which is 
immortal, which is simple, cannot be subject to any pain; that that, on the contrary, cannot be immortal 
which does suffer pain? And yet his opinion is not very far from the truth. For although the gentle and 
kindly disposed man thought it inhuman cruelty to condemn souls to death, he yet not unreasonably 
supposed that they are cast into rivers blazing with masses of flame, and loathsome from their foul 
abysses. For they are cast in, and being annihilated, pass away vainly in everlasting destruction. For theirs 
is an intermediate state, as has been learned from Christ’s teaching; and they are such that they may on 
the one hand perish if they have not known God, and on the other be delivered from death if they have 
given heed to His threats and proffered favours. And to make manifest what is unknown, this is man’s real 
death, this which leaves nothing behind. For that which is seen by the eyes is only a separation of soul 
from body, not the last end—annihilation: this, I say, is man’s real death, when souls which know not God 
shall be consumed in long-protracted torment with raging fire, into which certain fiercely cruel beings 
shall cast them, who were unknown before Christ, and brought to light only by His wisdom. 


15. Wherefore there is no reason that that should mislead us, should hold out vain hopes to us, which is 
said by some men till now unheard of, and carried away by an extravagant opinion of themselves, that 
souls are immortal, next in point of rank to the God and ruler of the world, descended from that parent 
and sire, divine, wise, learned, and not within reach of the body by contact. Now, because this is true and 
certain, and because we have been produced by Him who is perfect without flaw, we live unblameably, I 
suppose, and therefore without blame; are good, just, and upright, in nothing depraved; no passion 
overpowers, no lust degrades us; we maintain vigorously the unremitting practice of all the virtues. And 
because all our souls have one origin, we therefore think exactly alike; we do not differ in manners, we do 
not differ in beliefs; we all know God; and there are not as many opinions as there are men in the world, 
nor are these divided in infinite variety. 


16. But, they say, while we are moving swiftly down towards our mortal bodies, causes pursue us from the 
world’s circles, through the working of which we become bad, ay, most wicked; burn with lust and anger, 
spend our life in shameful deeds, and are given over to the lust of all by the prostitution of our bodies for 
hire. And how can the material unite with the immaterial? or how can that which God has made, be led by 
weaker causes to degrade itself through the practice of vice? Will you lay aside your habitual arrogance, O 
men, who claim God as your Father, and maintain that you are immortal, just as He is? Will you inquire, 
examine, search what you are yourselves, whose you are, of what parentage you are supposed to be, what 
you do in the world, in what way you are born, how you leap to life? Will you, laying aside all partiality, 


consider in the silence of your thoughts that we are creatures either quite like the rest, or separated by no 
great difference? For what is there to show that we do not resemble them? or what excellence is in us, 
such that we scorn to be ranked as creatures? Their bodies are built up on bones, and bound closely 
together by sinews; and our bodies are in like manner built up on bones, and bound closely together by 
sinews. They inspire the air through nostrils, and in breathing expire it again; and we in like manner drew 
in the air, and breathed it out with frequent respirations. They have been arranged in classes, female and 
male; we, too, have been fashioned by our Creator into the same sexes. Their young are born from the 
womb, and are begotten through union of the sexes; and we are born from sexual embraces, and are 
brought forth and sent into life from our mothers’ wombs. They are supported by eating and drinking, and 
get rid of the filth which remains by the lower parts; and we are supported by eating and drinking, and 
that which nature refuses we deal with in the same way. Their care is to ward off death-bringing famine, 
and of necessity to be on the watch for food. What else is our aim in the business of life, which presses so 
much upon us, but to seek the means by which the danger of starvation may be avoided, and carking 
anxiety put away? They are exposed to disease and hunger, and at last lose their strength by reason of 
age. What, then? are we not exposed to these evils, and are we not in like manner weakened by noxious 
diseases, destroyed by wasting age? But if that, too, which is said in the more hidden mysteries is true, 
that the souls of wicked men, on leaving their human bodies, pass into cattle and other creatures, it is 
even more clearly shown that we are allied to them, and not separated by any great interval, since it is on 
the same ground that both we and they are said to be living creatures, and to act as such. 


17. But we have reason, one will say, and excel the whole race of dumb animals in understanding. I might 
believe that this was quite true, if all men lived rationally and wisely, never swerved aside from their duty, 
abstained from what is forbidden, and withheld themselves from baseness, and if no one through folly and 
the blindness of ignorance demanded what is injurious and dangerous to himself. I should wish, however, 
to know what this reason is, through which we are more excellent than all the tribes of animals. Is it 
because we have made for ourselves houses, by which we can avoid the cold of winter and heat of 
summer? What! do not the other animals show forethought in this respect? Do we not see some build 
nests as dwellings for themselves in the most convenient situations; others shelter and secure themselves 
in rocks and lofty crags; others burrow in the ground, and prepare for themselves strongholds and lairs in 
the pits which they have dug out? But if nature, which gave them life, had chosen to give to them also 
hands to help them, they too would, without doubt, raise lofty buildings and strike out new works of art. 
Yet, even in those things which they make with beaks and claws, we see that there are many appearances 
of reason and wisdom which we men are unable to copy, however much we ponder them, although we 
have hands to serve us dexterously in every kind of work. 


18. They have not learned, I will be told, to make clothing, seats, ships, and ploughs, nor, in fine, the other 
furniture which family life requires. These are not the gifts of science, but the suggestions of most 
pressing necessity; nor did the arts descend with men’s souls from the inmost heavens, but here on earth 
have they all been painfully sought out and brought to light, and gradually acquired in process of time by 
careful thought. But if the soul had in itself the knowledge which it is fitting that a race should have 
indeed which is divine and immortal, all men would from the first know everything; nor would there be an 
age unacquainted with any art, or not furnished with practical knowledge. But now a life of want and in 
need of many things, noticing some things happen accidentally to its advantage, while it imitates, 
experiments, and tries, while it fails, remoulds, changes, from continual failure has procured for itself and 
wrought out some slight acquaintance with the arts, and brought to one issue the advances of many ages. 


19. But if men either knew themselves thoroughly, or had the slightest knowledge of God, they would 
never claim as their own a divine and immortal nature; nor would they think themselves something great 
because they have made for themselves gridirons, basins, and bowls, because they have made under- 
shirts, outer-shirts, cloaks, plaids, robes of state, knives, cuirasses and swords, mattocks, hatchets, 
ploughs. Never, I say, carried away by pride and arrogance, would they believe themselves to be deities of 
the first rank, and fellows of the highest in his exaltation, because they had devised the arts of grammar, 
music, oratory, and geometry. For we do not see what is so wonderful in these arts, that because of their 
discovery the soul should be believed to be above the sun as well as all the stars, to surpass both in 
grandeur and essence the whole universe, of which these are parts. For what else do these assert that 
they can either declare or teach, than that we may learn to know the rules and differences of nouns, the 
intervals in the sounds of different tones, that we may speak persuasively in lawsuits, that we may 
measure the confines of the earth? Now, if the soul had brought these arts with it from the celestial 
regions, and it were impossible not to know them, all men would long before this be busied with them 
over all the earth, nor would any race of men be found which would not be equally and similarly 
instructed in them all. But now how few musicians, logicians, and geometricians are there in the world! 
how few orators, poets, critics! From which it is clear, as has been said pretty frequently, that these things 
were discovered under the pressure of time and circumstances, and that the soul did not fly hither 
divinely taught, because neither are all learned, nor can all learn; and there are very many among them 
somewhat deficient in shrewdness, and stupid, and they are constrained to apply themselves to learning 
only by fear of stripes. But if it were a fact that the things which we learn are but reminiscences—as has 
been maintained in the systems of the ancients—as we start from the same truth, we should all have 
learned alike, and remember alike—not have diverse, very numerous, and inconsistent opinions. Now, 
however, seeing that we each assert different things, it is clear and manifest that we have brought nothing 


from heaven, but become acquainted with what has arisen here, and maintain what has taken firm root in 
our thoughts. 


20. And, that we may show you more clearly and distinctly what is the worth of man, whom you believe to 
be very like the higher power, conceive this idea; and because it can be done if we come into direct 
contact with it, let us conceive it just as if we came into contact. Let us then imagine a place dug out in 
the earth, fit for dwelling in, formed into a chamber, enclosed by a roof and walls, not cold in winter, not 
too warm in summer, but so regulated and equable that we suffer neither cold nor the violent heat of 
summer. To this let there not come any sound or cry whatever, of bird, of beast, of storm, of man—of any 
noise, in fine, or of the thunder’s terrible crash. Let us next devise a way in which it may be lighted not by 
the introduction of fire, nor by the sight of the sun, but let there be some counterfeit to imitate sunlight, 
darkness being interposed. Let there not be one door, nor a direct entrance, but let it be approached by 
tortuous windings, and let it never be thrown open unless when it is absolutely necessary. 


21. Now, as we have prepared a place for our idea, let us next receive some one born to dwell there, 
where there is nothing but an empty void,—one of the race of Plato, namely, or Pythagoras, or some one of 
those who are regarded as of superhuman wit, or have been declared most wise by the oracles of the 
gods. And when this has been done, he must then be nourished and brought up on suitable food. Let us 
therefore provide a nurse also, who shall come to him always naked, ever silent, uttering not a word, and 
shall not open her mouth and lips to speak at all, but after suckling him, and doing what else is necessary, 
shall leave him fast asleep, and remain day and night before the closed doors; for it is usually necessary 
that the nurse’s care should be near at hand, and that she should watch his varying motions. But when the 
child begins to need to be supported by more substantial food, let it be borne in by the same nurse, still 
undressed, and maintaining the same unbroken silence. Let the food, too, which is carried in be always 
precisely the same, with no difference in the material, and without being re-cooked by means of different 
flavours; but let it be either pottage of millet, or bread of spelt, or, in imitation of the ancients, chestnuts 
roasted in the hot ashes, or berries plucked from forest trees. Let him moreover, never learn to drink 
wine, and let nothing else be used to quench his thirst than pure cold water from the spring, and that if 
possible raised to his lips in the hollow of his hands. For habit, growing into second nature, will become 
familiar from custom; nor will his desire extend further, not knowing that there is anything more to be 
sought after. 


22. To what, then, you ask, do these things tend? We have brought them forward in order that—as it has 
been believed that the souls of men are divine, and therefore immortal, and that they come to their human 
bodies with all knowledge—we may make trial from this child, whom we have supposed to be brought up 
in this way, whether this is credible, or has been rashly believed and taken for granted, in consequence of 
deceitful anticipation. Let us suppose, then, that he grows up, reared in a secluded, lonely spot, spending 
aS many years as you choose, twenty or thirty,—nay, let him be brought into the assemblies of men when 
he has lived through forty years; and if it is true that he is a part of the divine essence, and lives here 
sprung from the fountains of life, before he makes acquaintance with anything, or is made familiar with 
human speech, let him be questioned and answer who he is, or from what father in what regions he was 
born, how or in what way brought up; with what work or business he has been engaged during the former 
part of his life. Will he not, then, stand speechless, with less wit and sense than any beast, block, stone? 
Will he not, when brought into contact with strange and previously unknown things, be above all ignorant 
of himself? If you ask, will he be able to say what the sun is, the earth, seas, stars, clouds, mist, showers, 
thunder, snow, hail? Will he be able to know what trees are, herbs, or grasses, a bull, a horse, or ram, a 
camel, elephant, or kite? 


23. If you give a grape to him when hungry, a must-cake, an onion, a thistle, a cucumber, a fig, will he 
know that his hunger can be appeased by all these, or of what kind each should be to be fit for eating? If 
you made a very great fire, or surrounded him with venomous creatures, will he not go through the midst 
of flames, vipers, tarantulae, without knowing that they are dangerous, and ignorant even of fear? But 
again, if you set before him garments and furniture, both for city and country life, will he indeed be able 
to distinguish for what each is fitted? to discharge what service they are adapted? Will he declare for what 
purposes of dress the stragula was made, the coif, zone, fillet, cushion, handkerchief, cloak, veil, napkin, 
furs, shoe, sandal, boot? What, if you go on to ask what a wheel is, or a sledge, a winnowing-fan, jar, tub, 
an oil-mill, ploughshare, or sieve, a mill-stone, ploughtail, or light hoe; a carved seat, a needle, a strigil, a 
laver, an open seat, a ladle, a platter, a candlestick, a goblet, a broom, a cup, a bag; a lyre, pipe, silver, 
brass, gold, a book, a rod, a roll, and the rest of the equipment by which the life of man is surrounded and 
maintained? Will he not in such circumstances, as we said, like an ox or an ass, a pig, or any beast more 
senseless, look at these indeed, observing their various shapes, but not knowing what they all are, and 
ignorant of the purpose for which they are kept? If he were in any way compelled to utter a sound, would 
he not with gaping mouth shout something indistinctly, as the dumb usually do? 


24. Why, O Plato, do you in the Meno put to a young slave certain questions relating to the doctrines of 
number, and strive to prove by his answers that what we learn we do not learn, but that we merely call 
back to memory those things which we knew in former times? Now, if he answers you correctly,—for it 
would not be becoming that we should refuse credit to what you say,—he is led to do so not by his real 
knowledge, but by his intelligence; and it results from his having some acquaintance with numbers, 


through using them every day, that when questioned he follows your meaning, and that the very process 
of multiplication always prompts him. But if you are really assured that the souls of men are immortal and 
endowed with knowledge when they fly hither, cease to question that youth whom you see to be ignorant 
and accustomed to the ways of men; call to you that man of forty years, and ask of him, not anything out 
of the way or obscure about triangles, about squares, not what a cube is, or a second power, the ratio of 
nine to eight, or finally, of four to three; but ask him that with which all are acquainted—what twice two 
are, or twice three. We wish to see, we wish to know, what answer he gives when questioned—whether he 
solves the desired problem. In such a case will he perceive, although his ears are open, whether you are 
saying anything, or asking anything, or requiring some answer from him? and will he not stand like a 
stock, or the Marpesian rock, as the saying is, dumb and speechless, not understanding or knowing even 
this—whether you are talking with him or with another, conversing with another or with him; whether that 
is intelligible speech which you utter, or merely a cry having no meaning, but drawn out and protracted to 
no purpose? 


25. What say you, O men, who assign to yourselves too much of an excellence not your own? Is this the 
learned soul which you describe, immortal, perfect, divine, holding the fourth place under God the Lord of 
the universe, and under the kindred spirits, and proceeding from the fountains of life? This is that 
precious being man, endowed with the loftiest powers of reason, who is said to be a microcosm, and to be 
made and formed after the fashion of the whole universe, superior, as has been seen, to no brute, more 
senseless than stock or stone; for he is unacquainted with men, and always lives, loiters idly in the still 
deserts although he were rich, lived years without number, and never escaped from the bonds of the body. 
But when he goes to school, you say, and is instructed by the teaching of masters, he is made wise, 
learned, and lays aside the ignorance which till now clung to him. And an ass, and an ox as well, if 
compelled by constant practice, learn to plough and grind; a horse, to submit to the yoke, and obey the 
reins in running; a camel, to kneel down when being either loaded or unloaded; a dove, when set free, to 
fly back to its master’s house; a dog, on finding game, to check and repress its barking; a parrot, too, to 
articulate words; and a crow to utter names. 


26. But when I hear the soul spoken of as something extraordinary, as akin and very nigh to God, and as 
coming hither knowing all about past times, I would have it teach, not learn; and not go back to the 
rudiments, as the saying is, after being advanced in knowledge, but hold fast the truths it has learned 
when it enters its earthly body. For unless it were so, how could it be discerned whether the soul recalls to 
memory or learns for the first time that which it hears; seeing that it is much easier to believe that it 
learns what it is unacquainted with, than that it has forgot what it knew but a little before, and that its 
power of recalling former things is lost through the interposition of the body? And what becomes of the 
doctrine that souls, being bodiless, do not have substance? For that which is not connected with any 
bodily form is not hampered by the opposition of another, nor can anything be led to destroy that which 
cannot be touched by what is set against it. For as a proportion established in bodies remains unaffected 
and secure, though it be lost to sight in a thousand cases; so must souls, if they are not material, as is 
asserted, retain their knowledge of the past, however thoroughly they may have been enclosed in bodies. 
Moreover, the same reasoning not only shows that they are not incorporeal, but deprives them of all 
immortality even, and refers them to the limits within which life is usually closed. For whatever is led by 
some inducement to change and alter itself, so that it cannot retain its natural state, must of necessity be 
considered essentially passive. But that which is liable and exposed to suffering, is declared to be 
corruptible by that very capacity of suffering. 


27. So then, if souls lose all their knowledge on being fettered with the body, they must experience 
something of such a nature that it makes them become blindly forgetful. For they cannot, without 
becoming subject to anything whatever, either lay aside their knowledge while they maintain their natural 
state, or without change in themselves pass into a different state. Nay, we rather think that what is one, 
immortal, simple, in whatever it may be, must always retain its own nature, and that it neither should nor 
could be subject to anything, if indeed it purposes to endure and abide within the limits of true 
immortality. For all suffering is a passage for death and destruction, a way leading to the grave, and 
bringing an end of life which may not be escaped from; and if souls are liable to it, and yield to its 
influence and assaults, they indeed have life given to them only for present use, not as a secured 
possession, although some come to other conclusions, and put faith in their own arguments with regard to 
so important a matter. 


28. And yet, that we may not be as ignorant when we leave you as before, let us hear from you how you 
say that the soul, on being enwrapt in an earthly body, has no recollection of the past; while, after being 
actually placed in the body itself, and rendered almost senseless by union with it, it holds tenaciously and 
faithfully the things which many years before, eighty if you choose to say so, or even more, it either did, or 
suffered, or said, or heard. For if, through being hampered by the body, it does not remember those things 
which it knew long ago, and before it came into this world, there is more reason that it should forget 
those things which it has done from time to time since being shut up in the body, than those which it did 
before entering it, while not yet connected with men. For the same body which deprives of memory the 
soul which enters it, should cause what is done within itself also to be wholly forgotten; for one cause 
cannot bring about two results, and these opposed to each other, so as to make some things to be 
forgotten, and allow others to be remembered by him who did them. But if souls, as you call them, are 


prevented and hindered by their fleshly members from recalling their former knowledge, how do they 
remember what has been arranged in these very bodies, and know that they are spirits, and have no 
bodily substance, being exalted by their condition as immortal beings? how do they know what rank they 
hold in the universe, in what order they have been set apart from other beings? how they have come to 
these, the lowest parts of the universe? what properties they acquired, and from what circles, in gliding 
along towards these regions? How, I say, do they know that they were very learned, and have lost their 
knowledge by the hindrance which their bodies afford them? For of this very thing also they should have 
been ignorant, whether their union with the body had brought any stain upon them; for to know what you 
were, and what to-day you are not, is no sign that you have lost your memory, but a proof and evidence 
that it is quite sound. 


29. Now, since it is so, cease, I pray you, cease to rate trifling and unimportant things at immense values. 
Cease to place man in the upper ranks, since he is of the lowest; and in the highest orders, seeing that his 
person only is taken account of, that he is needy, poverty-stricken in his house and dwelling, and was 
never entitled to be declared of illustrious descent. For while, as just men and upholders of righteousness, 
you should have subdued pride and arrogance, by the evils of which we are all uplifted and puffed up with 
empty vanity; you not only hold that these evils arise naturally, but—and this is much worse—you have 
also added causes by which vice should increase, and wickedness remain incorrigible. For what man is 
there, although of a disposition which ever shuns what is of bad repute and shameful, who, when he hears 
it said by very wise men that the soul is immortal, and not subject to the decrees of the fates, would not 
throw himself headlong into all kinds of vice, and fearlessly engage in and set about unlawful things? who 
would not, in short, gratify his desires in all things demanded by his unbridled lust, strengthened even 
further by its security and freedom from punishment? For what will hinder him from doing so? The fear of 
a power above and divine judgment? And how shall he be overcome by any fear or dread who has been 
persuaded that he is immortal, just as the supreme God Himself, and that no sentence can be pronounced 
upon him by God, seeing that there is the same immortality in both, and that the one immortal being 
cannot be troubled by the other, which is only its equal? 


30. But will he not be terrified by the punishments in Hades, of which we have heard, assuming also, as 
they do, many forms of torture? And who will be so senseless and ignorant of consequences, as to believe 
that to imperishable spirits either the darkness of Tartarus, or rivers of fire, or marshes with miry abysses, 
or wheels sent whirling through the air, can in any wise do harm? For that which is beyond reach, and not 
subject to the laws of destruction, though it be surrounded by all the flames of the raging streams, be 
rolled in the mire, overwhelmed by the fall of overhanging rocks and by the overthrow of huge mountains, 
must remain safe and untouched without suffering any deadly harm. 


Moreover, that conviction not only leads on to wickedness, from the very freedom to sin which it suggests, 
but even takes away the ground of philosophy itself, and asserts that it is vain to undertake its study, 
because of the difficulty of the work, which leads to no result. For if it is true that souls know no end, and 
are ever advancing with all generations, what danger is there in giving themselves up to the pleasures of 
sense—despising and neglecting the virtues by regard to which life is more stinted in its pleasures, and 
becomes less attractive—and in letting loose their boundless lust to range eagerly and unchecked through 
all kinds of debauchery? Is it the danger of being worn out by such pleasures, and corrupted by vicious 
effeminacy? And how can that be corrupted which is immortal, which always exists, and is subject to no 
suffering? Is it the danger of being polluted by foul and base deeds? And how can that be defiled which 
has no corporeal substance; or where can corruption seat itself, where there is no place on which the 
mark of this very corruption should fasten? 


But again, if souls draw near to the gates of death, as is laid down in the doctrine of Epicurus, in this case, 
too, there is no sufficient reason why philosophy should be sought out, even if it is true that by it souls are 
cleansed and made pure from all uncleanness. For if they all die, and even in the body the feeling 
characteristic of life perishes, and is lost; it is not only a very great mistake, but shows stupid blindness, 
to curb innate desires, to restrict your mode of life within narrow limits, not yield to your inclinations, and 
do what our passions have demanded and urged, since no rewards await you for so great toil when the 
day of death comes, and you shall be freed from the bonds of the body. 


31. A certain neutral character, then, and undecided and doubtful nature of the soul, has made room for 
philosophy, and found out a reason for its being sought after: while, that is, that fellow is full of dread 
because of evil deeds of which he is guilty; another conceives great hopes if he shall do no evil, and pass 
his life in obedience to duty and justice. Thence it is that among learned men, and men endowed with 
excellent abilities, there is strife as to the nature of the soul, and some say that it is subject to death, and 
cannot take upon itself the divine substance; while others maintain that it is immortal, and cannot sink 
under the power of death. But this is brought about by the law ofthe soul’s neutral character: because, on 
the one hand, arguments present themselves to the one party by which it is found that the soul is capable 
of suffering, and perishable; and, on the other hand, are not wanting to their opponents, by which it is 
shown that the soul is divine and immortal. 


32. Since these things are so, and we have been taught by the greatest teacher that souls are set not far 
from the gaping jaws of death; that they can, nevertheless, have their lives prolonged by the favour and 


kindness of the Supreme Ruler if only they try and study to know Him,—for the knowledge of Him is a 
kind of vital leaven and cement to bind together that which would otherwise fly apart,—let them, then, 
laying aside their savage and barbarous nature, return to gentler ways, that they may be able to be ready 
for that which shall be given. What reason is there that we should be considered by you brutish, as it 
were, and stupid, if we have yielded and given ourselves up to God our deliverer, because of these fears? 
We often seek out remedies for wounds and the poisoned bites of serpents, and defend ourselves by 
means of thin plates sold by Psylli or Marsi, and other hucksters and impostors; and that we may not be 
inconvenienced by cold or intense heat, we provide with anxious and careful diligence coverings in houses 
and clothing. 


33. Seeing that the fear of death, that is, the ruin of our souls, menaces us, in what are we not acting, as 
we all are wont, from a sense of what will be to our advantage, in that we hold Him fast who assures us 
that He will be our deliverer from such danger, embrace Him, and entrust our souls to His care, if only 
that interchange is right? You rest the salvation of your souls on yourselves, and are assured that by your 
own exertions alone you become gods; but we, on the contrary hold out no hope to ourselves from our 
own weakness, for we see that our nature has no strength, and is overcome by its own passions in every 
strife for anything. You think that, as soon as you pass away, freed from the bonds of your fleshly 
members, you will find wings with which you may rise to heaven and soar to the stars. We shun such 
presumption. and do not think that it is in our power to reach the abodes above, since we have no 
certainty as to this even, whether we deserve to receive life and be freed from the law of death. You 
suppose that without the aid of others you will return to the master’s palace as if to your own home, no 
one hindering you; but we, on the contrary, neither have any expectation that this can be unless by the 
will of the Lord of all, nor think that so much power and licence are given to any man. 


34. Since this is the case, what, pray, is so unfair as that we should be looked on by you as silly in that 
readiness of belief at which you scoff, while we see that you both have like beliefs, and entertain the same 
hopes? If we are thought deserving of ridicule because we hold out to ourselves such a hope, the same 
ridicule awaits you too, who claim for yourselves the hope of immortality. If you hold and follow a rational 
course, grant to us also a share in it. If Plato in the Phaedrus, or another of this band of philosophers, had 
promised these joys to us—that is, a way to escape death, or were able to provide it and bring us to the 
end which he had promised, it would have been fitting that we should seek to honour him from whom we 
look for so great a gift and favour. Now, since Christ has not only promised it, but also shown by His 
virtues, which were so great, that it can be made good, what strange thing do we do, and on what grounds 
are we charged with folly, if we bow down and worship His name and majesty from whom we expect to 
receive both these blessings, that we may at once escape a death of suffering, and be enriched with 
eternal life? 


35. But, say my opponents, if souls are mortal and of neutral character, how can they from their neutral 
properties become immortal? If we should say that we do not know this, and only believe it because said 
by One mightier than we, when will our readiness of belief seem mistaken if we believe that to the 
almighty King nothing is hard, nothing difficult, and that what is impossible to us is possible to Him and at 
His command? For is there anything which may withstand His will, or does it not follow of necessity that 
what He has willed must be done? Are we to infer from our distinctions what either can or cannot be 
done; and are we not to consider that our reason is as mortal as we ourselves are, and is of no importance 
with the Supreme? And yet, O ye who do not believe that the soul is of a neutral character, and that it is 
held on the line midway between life and death, are not all whatever whom fancy supposes to exist, gods, 
angels, daemons, or whatever else is their name, themselves too of a neutral character, and liable to 
change in the uncertainty of their future? For if we all agree that there is one Father of all, who alone is 
immortal and unbegotten, and if nothing at all is found before Him which could be named, it follows as a 
consequence that all these whom the imagination of men believes to be gods, have been either begotten 
by Him or produced at His bidding. Are they produced and begotten? they are also later in order and 
time: if later in order and time, they must have an origin, and beginning of birth and life; but that which 
has an entrance into and beginning of life in its first stages, it of necessity follows, should have an end 
also. 


36. But the gods are said to be immortal. Not by nature, then, but by the good-will and favour of God their 
Father. In the same way, then, in which the boon of immortality is God’s gift to these who were assuredly 
produced, will He deign to confer eternal life upon souls also, although fell death seems able to cut them 
off and blot them out of existence in utter annihilation. The divine Plato, many of whose thoughts are 
worthy of God, and not such as the vulgar hold, in that discussion and treatise entitled the Timaeus, says 
that the gods and the world are corruptible by nature, and in no wise beyond the reach of death, but that 
their being is ever maintained by the will of God, their King and Prince; for that that even which has been 
duly clasped and bound together by the surest bands is preserved only by God’s goodness; and that by no 
other than by Him who bound their elements together can they both be dissolved if necessary, and have 
the command given which preserves their being. If this is the case, then, and it is not fitting to think or 
believe otherwise, why do you wonder that we speak of the soul as neutral in its character, when Plato 
says that it is so even with the deities, but that their life is kept up by God’s grace, without break or end? 
For if by chance you knew it not, and because of its novelty it was unknown to you before, now, though 
late, receive and learn from Him who knows and has made it known, Christ, that souls are not the 


children of the Supreme Ruler, and did not begin to be self-conscious, and to be spoken of in their own 
special character after being created by Him; but that some other is their parent, far enough removed 
from the chief in rank and power, of His court, however, and distinguished by His high and exalted 
birthright. 


37. But if souls were, as is said, the Lord’s children, and begotten by the Supreme Power, nothing would 
have been wanting to make them perfect, as they would have been born with the most perfect excellence: 
they would all have had one mind, and been of one accord; they would always dwell in the royal palace; 
and would not, passing by the seats of bliss in which they had learned and kept in mind the noblest 
teachings, rashly seek these regions of earth, that they might live enclosed in gloomy bodies amid phlegm 
and blood, among these bags of filth and most disgusting vessels of urine. But, an opponent will say, it was 
necessary that these parts too should be peopled, and therefore Almighty God sent souls hither to form 
some colonies, as it were. And of what use are men to the world, and on account of what are they 
necessary, so that they may not be believed to have been destined to live here and be the tenants of an 
earthly body for no purpose? They have a share, my opponent says, in perfecting the completeness of this 
immense mass, and without their addition this whole universe is incomplete and imperfect. What then? If 
there were not men, would the world cease to discharge its functions? would the stars not go through 
their changes? would there not be summers and winters? would the blasts of the winds be lulled? and 
from the clouds gathered and hanging overhead would not the showers come down upon the earth to 
temper droughts? But now all things must go on in their own courses, and not give up following the 
arrangement established by nature, even if there should be no name of man heard in the world, and this 
earth should be still with the silence of an unpeopled desert. How then is it alleged that it was necessary 
that an inhabitant should be given to these regions, since it is clear that by man comes nothing to aid in 
perfecting the world, and that all his exertions regard his private convenience always, and never cease to 
aim at his own advantage? 


38. For, to begin with what is important, what advantage is it to the world that the mightiest kings are 
here? What, that there are tyrants, lords, and other innumerable and very illustrious powers? What, that 
there are generals of the greatest experience in war, skilled in taking cities; soldiers steady and utterly 
invincible in battles of cavalry, or in fighting hand to hand on foot? What, that there are orators, 
grammarians, poets, writers, logicians, musicians, ballet-dancers, mimics, actors, singers, trumpeters, 
flute and reed players? What, that there are runners, boxers, charioteers, vaulters, walkers on stilts, rope- 
dancers, jugglers? What, that there are dealers in salt fish, salters, fishmongers, perfumers, goldsmiths, 
bird-catchers, weavers of winnowing fans and baskets of rushes? What, that there are fullers, workers in 
wool, embroiderers, cooks, confectioners, dealers in mules, pimps, butchers, harlots? What, that there are 
other kinds of dealers? What do the other kinds of professors and arts, for the enumeration of which all 
life would be too short, contribute to the plan and constitution of the world, that we should believe that it 
could not have been founded without men, and would not attain its completeness without the addition of a 
wretched and useless being’s exertion? 


39. But perhaps, some one will urge, the Ruler of the world sent hither souls sprung from Himself for this 
purpose—a very rash thing for a man to say—that they which had been divine with Him, not coming into 
contact with the body and earthly limits, should be buried in the germs of men, spring from the womb, 
burst into and keep up the silliest wailings, draw the breasts in sucking, besmear and bedaub themselves 
with their own filth, then be hushed by the swaying of the frightened nurse and by the sound of rattles. 
Did He send souls hither for this reason, that they which had been but now sincere and of blameless 
virtue should learn as men to feign, to dissemble, to lie, to cheat, to deceive, to entrap with a flatterer’s 
abjectness; to conceal one thing in the heart, express another in the countenance; to ensnare, to beguile 
the ignorant with crafty devices, to seek out poisons by means of numberless arts suggested by bad 
feelings, and to be fashioned with deceitful changeableness to suit circumstances? Was it for this He sent 
souls, that, living till then in calm and undisturbed tranquillity, they might find in their bodies causes by 
which to become fierce and savage, cherish hatred and enmity, make war upon each other, subdue and 
overthrow states; load themselves with, and give themselves up to the yoke of slavery; and finally, be put 
the one in the other’s power, having changed the condition in which they were born? Was it for this He 
sent souls, that, being made unmindful of the truth, and forgetful of what God was, they should make 
supplication to images which cannot move; address as superhuman deities pieces of wood, brass, and 
stones; ask aid of them with the blood of slain animals; make no mention of Himself: nay more, that some 
of them should doubt their own existence, or deny altogether that anything exists? Was it for this He sent 
souls, that they which in their own abodes had been of one mind, equals in intellect and knowledge, after 
that they put on mortal forms, should be divided by differences of opinion; should have different views as 
to what is just, useful, and right; should contend about the objects of desire and aversion; should define 
the highest good and greatest evil differently; that, in seeking to know the truth of things, they should be 
hindered by their obscurity; and, as if bereft of eyesight, should see nothing clearly, and, wandering from 
the truth, should be led through uncertain bypaths of fancy? 


40. Was it for this He sent souls hither, that while the other creatures are fed by what springs up 
spontaneously, and is produced without being sown, and do not seek for themselves the protection or 
covering of houses or garments, they should be under the sad necessity of building houses for themselves 
at very great expense and with never-ending toils, preparing coverings for their limbs, making different 


kinds of furniture for the wants of daily life, borrowing help for their weakness from the dumb creatures; 
using violence to the earth that it might not give forth its own herbs, but might send up the fruits 
required; and when they had put forth all their strength in subduing the earth, should be compelled to 
lose the hope with which they had laboured through blight, hail, drought; and at last forced by hunger to 
throw themselves on human bodies; and when set free, to be parted from their human forms by a wasting 
sickness? Was it for this that they which, while they abode with Him, had never had any longing for 
property, should have become exceedingly covetous, and with insatiable craving be inflamed to an eager 
desire of possessing; that they should dig up lofty mountains, and turn the unknown bowels of the earth 
into materials, and to purposes of a different kind; should force their way to remote nations at the risk of 
life, and, in exchanging goods always catch at a high price for what they sell, and a low one for what they 
buy, take interest at greedy and excessive rates, and add to the number of their sleepless nights spent in 
reckoning up thousands wrung from the life-blood of wretched men; should be ever extending the limits of 
their possessions, and, though they were to make whole provinces one estate, should weary the forum 
with suits for one tree, for one furrow; should hate rancorously their friends and brethren? 


41. Was it for this He sent souls, that they which shortly before had been gentle and ignorant of what it is 
to be moved by fierce passions, should build for themselves markets and amphitheatres, places of blood 
and open wickedness, in the one of which they should see men devoured and torn in pieces by wild beasts, 
and themselves slay others for no demerit but to please and gratify the spectators, and should spend those 
very days on which such wicked deeds were done in general enjoyment, and keep holiday with festive 
gaiety; while in the other, again, they should tear asunder the flesh of wretched animals, some snatch one 
part, others another, as dogs and vultures do, should grind them with their teeth, and give to their utterly 
insatiable maw, and that, surrounded by faces so fierce and savage, those should bewail their lot whom 
the straits of poverty withheld from such repasts; that their life should be happy and prosperous while 
such barbarous doings defiled their mouths and face? Was it for this He sent souls, that, forgetting their 
importance and dignity as divine, they should acquire gems, precious stones, pearls, at the expense of 
their purity; should entwine their necks with these, pierce the tips of their ears, bind their foreheads with 
fillets, seek for cosmetics to deck their bodies, darken their eyes with henna; nor, though in the forms of 
men, blush to curl their hair with crisping-pins, to make the skin of the body smooth, to walk with bare 
knees, and with every other kind of wantonness, both to lay aside the strength of their manhood, and to 
grow in effeminacy to a woman’s habits and luxury? 


42. Was it for this He sent souls, that some should infest the highways and roads, others ensnare the 
unwary, forge false wills, prepare poisoned draughts; that they should break open houses by night, tamper 
with slaves, steal and drive away, not act uprightly, and betray their trust perfidiously; that they should 
strike out delicate dainties for the palate; that in cooking fowls they should know how to catch the fat as it 
drips; that they should make cracknels and sausages, force-meats, tit-bits, Lucanian sausages, with these 
a sow’s udder and iced puddings? Was it for this He sent souls, that beings of a sacred and august race 
should here practise singing and piping; that they should swell out their cheeks in blowing the flute; that 
they should take the lead in singing impure songs, and raising the loud din of the castanets, by which 
another crowd of souls should be led in their wantonness to abandon themselves to clumsy motions, to 
dance and sing, form rings of dancers, and finally, raising their haunches and hips, float along with a 
tremulous motion of the loins? 


Was it for this He sent souls, that in men they should become impure, in women harlots, players on the 
triangle and psaltery; that they should prostitute their bodies for hire, should abandon themselves to the 
lust of all, ready in the brothels, to be met with in the stews, ready to submit to anything, prepared to do 
violence to their mouth even? 


43. What say you, O offspring and descendants of the Supreme Deity? Did these souls, then, wise, and 
sprung from the first causes, become acquainted with such forms of baseness, crime, and bad feeling? and 
were they ordered to dwell here, and be clothed with the garment of the human body, in order that they 
might engage in, might practise these evil deeds, and that very frequently? And is there a man with any 
sense of reason who thinks that the world was established because of them, and not rather that it was set 
up as a seat and home, in which every kind of wickedness should be committed daily, all evil deeds be 
done, plots, impostures, frauds, covetousness, robberies, violence, impiety, all that is presumptuous, 
indecent, base, disgraceful, and all the other evil deeds which men devise over all the earth with guilty 
purpose, and contrive for each other’s ruin? 


44. But, you say, they came of their own accord, not sent by their lord. And where was the Almighty 
Creator, where the authority of His royal and exalted place, to prevent their departure, and not suffer 
them to fall into dangerous pleasures? For if He knew that by change of place they would become base— 
and, as the arranger of all things, He must have known—or that anything would reach them from without 
which would make them forget their greatness and moral dignity,—a thousand times would I beg of Him 
to pardon my words,—the cause of all is no other than Himself, since He allowed them to have freedom to 
wander who He foresaw would not abide by their state of innocence; and thus it is brought about that it 
does not matter whether they came of their own accord, or obeyed His command, since in not preventing 
what should have been prevented, by His inaction He made the guilt His own, and permitted it before it 
was done by neglecting to withhold them from action. 


45. But let this monstrous and impious fancy be put far from us, that Almighty God, the creator and 
framer, the author of things great and invisible, should be believed to have begotten souls so fickle, with 
no seriousness, firmness, and steadiness, prone to vice, inclining to all kinds of sins; and while He knew 
that they were such and of this character, to have bid them enter into bodies, imprisoned in which, they 
should live exposed to the storms and tempests of fortune every day, and now do mean things, now submit 
to lewd treatment; that they might perish by shipwreck, accidents, destructive conflagrations; that 
poverty might oppress some, beggary, others; that some might be torn in pieces by wild beasts, others 
perish by the venom of flies; that some might limp in walking, others lose their sight, others be stiff with 
cramped joints; in fine, that they should be exposed to all the diseases which the wretched and pitiable 
human race endures with agony caused by different sufferings; then that, forgetting that they have one 
origin, one father and head, they should shake to their foundations and violate the rights of kinship, 
should overthrow their cities, lay waste their lands as enemies, enslave the free, do violence to maidens 
and to other men’s wives, hate each other, envy the joys and good fortune of others; and further, all 
malign, carp at, and tear each other to pieces with fiercely biting teeth. 


46. But, to say the same things again and again, let this belief, so monstrous and impious, be put far from 
us, that God, who preserves all things, the origin of the virtues and chief in benevolence, and, to exalt Him 
with human praise, most wise, just, making all things perfect, and that permanently, either made anything 
which was imperfect and not quite correct, or was the cause of misery or danger to any being, or 
arranged, commanded, and enjoined the very acts in which man’s life is passed and employed to flow from 
His arrangement. These things are unworthy of Him, and weaken the force of His greatness; and so far 
from His being believed to be their author, whoever imagines that man is sprung from Him is guilty of 
blasphemous impiety, man, a being miserable and wretched, who is sorry that he exists, hates and laments 
his state, and understands that he was produced for no other reason than lest evils should not have 
something through which to spread themselves, and that there might always be wretched ones by whose 
agonies some unseen and cruel power, adverse to men, should be gratified. 


47. But, you say, if God is not the parent and father of souls, by what sire have they been begotten, and 
how have they been produced? If you wish to hear unvarnished statements not spun out with vain 
ostentation of words, we, too, admit that we are ignorant of this, do not know it; and we hold that, to know 
so great a matter, is not only beyond the reach of our weakness and frailty, but beyond that also of all the 
powers which are in the world, and which have usurped the place of deities in men’s belief. But are we 
bound to show whose they are, because we deny that they are God’s? That by no means follows 
necessarily; for if we were to deny that flies, beetles, and bugs, dormice, weevils, and moths, are made by 
the Almighty King, we should not be required in consequence to say who made and formed them; for 
without incurring any censure, we may not know who, indeed, gave them being, and yet assert that not by 
the Supreme Deity were creatures produced so useless, so needless, so purposeless, nay more, at times 
even hurtful, and causing unavoidable injuries. 


48. Here, too, in like manner, when we deny that souls are the offspring of God Supreme, it does not 
necessarily follow that we are bound to declare from what parent they have sprung, and by what causes 
they have been produced. For who prevents us from being either ignorant of the source from which they 
issued and came, or aware that they are not God’s descendants? By what method, you say, in what way? 
Because it is most true and certain that, as has been pretty frequently said, nothing is effected, made, 
determined by the Supreme, except that which it is right and fitting should be done; except that which is 
complete and entire, and wholly perfect in its integrity. But further, we see that men, that is, these very 
souls—for what are men but souls bound to bodies?—themselves show by perversely falling into vice, 
times without number, that they belong to no patrician race, but have sprung from insignificant families. 
For we see some harsh, vicious, presumptuous, rash, reckless, blinded, false, dissemblers, liars, proud, 
overbearing, covetous, greedy, lustful, fickle, weak, and unable to observe their own precepts; but they 
would assuredly not be so, if their original goodness defended them, and they traced their honourable 
descent from the head of the universe. 


49. But, you will say, there are good men also in the world,—wise, upright, of faultless and purest morals. 
We raise no question as to whether there ever were any such, in whom this very integrity which is spoken 
of was in nothing imperfect. Even if they are very honourable men, and have been worthy of praise, have 
reached the utmost height of perfection, and their life has never wavered and sunk into sin, yet we would 
have you tell us how many there are, or have been, that we may judge from their number whether a 
comparison has been made which is just and evenly balanced. One, two, three, four, ten, twenty, a 
hundred, yet are they at least limited in number, and it may be within the reach of names. But it is fitting 
that the human race should be rated and weighed, not by a very few good men, but by all the rest as well. 
For the part is in the whole, not the whole in a part; and that which is the whole should draw to it its 
parts, not the whole be brought to its parts. For what if you were to say that a man, robbed of the use of 
all his limbs, and shrieking in bitter agony, was quite well, because in one little nail he suffered no pain? 
or that the earth is made of gold, because in one hillock there are a few small grains from which, when 
dissolved, gold is produced, and wonder excited at it when formed into a lump? The whole mass shows the 
nature of an element, not particles fine as air; nor does the sea become forthwith sweet, if you cast or 
throw into it a few drops of less bitter water, for that small quantity is swallowed up in its immense mass; 
and it must be esteemed, not merely of little importance, but even of none, because, being scattered 


throughout all, it is lost and cut off in the immensity of the vast body of water. 


50. You say that there are good men in the human race; and perhaps, if we compare them with the very 
wicked, we may be led to believe that there are. Who are they, pray? Tell us. The philosophers, I suppose, 
who assert that they alone are most wise, and who have been uplifted with pride from the meaning 
attached to this name,—those, forsooth, who are striving with their passions every day, and struggling to 
drive out, to expel deeply-rooted passions from their minds by the persistent opposition of their better 
qualities; who, that it may be impossible for them to be led into wickedness at the suggestion of some 
opportunity, shun riches and inheritances, that they may remove from themselves occasions of stumbling; 
but in doing this, and being solicitous about it, they show very clearly that their souls are, through their 
weakness, ready and prone to fall into vice. In our opinion, however, that which is good naturally, does not 
require to be either corrected or reproved; nay more, it should not know what evil is, if the nature of each 
kind would abide in its own integrity, for neither can two contraries be implanted in each other, nor can 
equality be contained in inequality, nor sweetness in bitterness. He, then, who struggles to amend the 
inborn depravity of his inclinations, shows most clearly that he is imperfect, blameable, although he may 
strive with all zeal and stedfastness. 


51. But you laugh at our reply, because, while we deny that souls are of royal descent, we do not, on the 
other hand, say in turn from what causes and beginnings they have sprung. But what kind of crime is it 
either to be ignorant of anything, or to confess quite openly that you do not know that of which you are 
ignorant? or whether does he rather seem to you most deserving of ridicule who assumes to himself no 
knowledge of some dark subject; or he who thinks that he knows most clearly that which transcends 
human knowledge, and which has been involved in dark obscurity? If the nature of everything were 
thoroughly considered, you too are in a position like that which you censure in our case. For you do not 
say anything which has been ascertained and set most clearly in the light of truth, because you say that 
souls descend from the Supreme Ruler Himself, and enter into the forms of men. For you conjecture, do 
not perceive this; surmise, do not actually know it; for if to know is to retain in the mind that which you 
have yourself seen or known, not one of those things which you affirm can you say that you have ever seen 
—that is, that souls descend from the abodes and regions above. You are therefore making use of 
conjecture, not trusting clear information. But what is conjecture, except a doubtful imagining of things, 
and directing of the mind upon nothing accessible? He, then, who conjectures, does not comprehend, nor 
does he walk in the light of knowledge. But if this is true and certain in the opinion of proper and very 
wise judges, your conjectures, too, in which you trust, must be regarded as showing your ignorance. 


52. And yet, lest you should suppose that none but yourselves can make use of conjectures and surmises, 
we too are able to bring them forward as well, as your question is appropriate to either side. Whence, you 
say, are men; and what or whence are the souls of these men? Whence, we will ask, are elephants, bulls, 
stags, mules, asses? Whence lions, horses, dogs, wolves, panthers; and what or whence are the souls of 
these creatures? For it is not credible that from that Platonic cup, which Timaeus prepares and mixes, 
either their souls came, or that the locust, mouse, shrew, cockroach, frog, centipede, should be believed to 
have been quickened and to live, because they have a cause and origin of birth in the elements 
themselves, if there are in these secret and very little known means for producing the creatures which live 
in each of them. For we see that some of the wise say that the earth is mother of men, that others join 
with it water, that others add to these breath of air, but that some say that the sun is their framer, and 
that, having been quickened by his rays, they are filled with the stir of life. What if it is not these, and is 
something else, another cause, another method, another power, in fine, unheard of and unknown to us by 
name, which may have fashioned the human race, and connected it with things as established; may it not 
be that men sprang up in this way, and that the cause of their birth does not go back to the Supreme God? 
For what reason do we suppose that the great Plato had—a man reverent and scrupulous in his wisdom— 
when he withdrew the fashioning of man from the highest God, and transferred it to some lesser deities, 
and when he would not have the souls of men formed of that pure mixture of which he had made the soul 
of the universe, except that he thought the forming of man unworthy of God, and the fashioning of a 
feeble being not beseeming His greatness and excellence? 


53. Since this, then, is the case, we do nothing out of place or foolish in believing that the souls of men are 
of a neutral character, inasmuch as they have been produced by secondary beings, made subject to the 
law of death, and are of little strength, and that perishable; and that they are gifted with immortality, if 
they rest their hope of so great a gift on God Supreme, who alone has power to grant such blessings, by 
putting away corruption. But this, you say, we are stupid in believing. What is that to you? In so believing, 
we act most absurdly, sillily. In what do we injure you, or what wrong do we do or inflict upon you, if we 
trust that Almighty God will take care of us when we leave our bodies, and from the jaws of hell, as is said, 
deliver us? 


54. Can, then, anything be made, some one will say, without God’s will? We must consider carefully, and 
examine with no little pains, lest, while we think that we are honouring God by such a question, we fall 
into the opposite sin, doing despite to His supreme majesty. In what way, you ask, on what ground? 
Because, if all things are brought about by His will, and nothing in the world can either succeed or fail 
contrary to His pleasure, it follows of necessity that it should be understood that all evils, too, arise by His 
will. But if, on the contrary, we chose to say that He is privy to and produces no evil, not referring to Him 


the causes of very wicked deeds, the worst things will begin to seem to be done either against His will, or, 
a monstrous thing to say, while He knows it not, but is ignorant and unaware of them. But, again, if we 
choose to say that there are no evils, as we find some have believed and held, all races will cry out against 
us and all nations together, showing us their sufferings, and the various kinds of dangers with which the 
human race is every moment distressed and afflicted. Then they will ask of us, Why, if there are no evils, 
do you refrain from certain deeds and actions? Why do you not do all that eager lust has required or 
demanded? Why, finally, do you establish punishments by terrible laws for the guilty? For what more 
monstrous act of folly can be found than to assert that there are no evils, and at the same time to kill and 
condemn the erring as though they were evil? 


55. But when, overcome, we agree that there are these things, and expressly allow that all human affairs 
are full of them, they will next ask, Why, then, the Almighty God does not take away these evils, but 
suffers them to exist and to go on without ceasing through all the ages? If we have learned of God the 
Supreme Ruler, and have resolved not to wander in a maze of impious and mad conjectures, we must 
answer that we do not know these things, and have never sought and striven to know things which could 
be grasped by no powers which we have, and that we, even thinking it preferable, rather remain in 
ignorance and want of knowledge than say that without God nothing is made, so that it should be 
understood that by His will He is at once both the source of evil and the occasion of countless miseries. 
Whence then, you will say, are all these evils? From the elements, say the wise, and from their 
dissimilarity; but how it is possible that things which have not feeling and judgment should be held to be 
wicked or criminal; or that he should not rather be wicked and criminal, who, to bring about some result, 
took what was afterwards to become very bad and hurtful,—is for them to consider, who make the 
assertion. What, then, do we say? whence? There is no necessity that we should answer, for whether we 
are able to say whence evil springs, or our power fails us, and we are unable, in either case it is a small 
matter in our opinion; nor do we hold it of much importance either to know or to be ignorant of it, being 
content to have laid down but one thing,—that nothing proceeds from God Supreme which is hurtful and 
pernicious. This we are assured of, this we know, on this one truth of knowledge and science we take our 
stand,—that nothing is made by Him except that which is for the well-being of all, which is agreeable, 
which is very full of love and joy and gladness, which has unbounded and imperishable pleasures, which 
every one may ask in all his prayers to befall him, and think that otherwise life is pernicious and fatal. 


56. As for all the other things which are usually dwelt upon in inquiries and discussions—from what 
parents they have sprung, or by whom they are produced—we neither strive to know, nor care to inquire 
or examine: we leave all things to their own causes, and do not consider that they have been connected 
and associated with that which we desire should befall us. For what is there which men of ability do not 
dare to overthrow, to destroy, from love of contradiction, although that which they attempt to invalidate is 
unobjectionable and manifest, and evidently bears the stamp of truth? Or what, again, can they not 
maintain with plausible arguments, although it may be very manifestly untrue, although it may be a plain 
and evident falsehood? For when a man has persuaded himself that there is or is not something, he likes 
to affirm what he thinks, and to show greater subtlety than others, especially if the subject discussed is 
out of the ordinary track, and by nature abstruse and obscure. Some of the wise think that the world was 
not created, and will never perish; some that it is immortal, although they say that it was created and 
made; while a third party have chosen to say that it both was created and made, and will perish as other 
things must. And while of these three opinions one only must be true, they nevertheless all find arguments 
by which at once to uphold their own doctrines, and undermine and overthrow the dogmas of others. 
Some teach and declare that this same world is composed of four elements, others of two, a third party of 
one; some say that it is composed of none of these, and that atoms are that from which it is formed, and 
its primary origin. And since of these opinions only one is true, but not one of them certain, here too, in 
like manner, arguments present themselves to all with which they may both establish the truth of what 
they say, and show that there are some things false in the others’ opinions. So, too, some utterly deny the 
existence of the gods; others say that they are lost in doubt as to whether they exist anywhere; others, 
however, say that they do exist, but do not trouble themselves about human things; nay others maintain 
that they both take part in the affairs of men, and guide the course of earthly events. 


57. While, then, this is the case, and it cannot but be that only one of all these opinions is true, they all 
nevertheless make use of arguments in striving with each other—and not one of them is without 
something plausible to say, whether in affirming his own views, or objecting to the opinions of others. In 
exactly the same way is the condition of souls discussed. For this one thinks that they both are immortal, 
and survive the end of our earthly life; that one believes that they do not survive, but perish with the 
bodies themselves: the opinion of another, however, is that they suffer nothing immediately, but that, after 
the form of man has been laid aside, they are allowed to live a little longer, and then come under the 
power of death. And while all these opinions cannot be alike true, yet all who hold them so support their 
case by strong and very weighty arguments, that you cannot find out anything which seems false to you, 
although on every side you see that things are being said altogether at variance with each other, and 
inconsistent from their opposition to each other; which assuredly would not happen, if man s curiosity 
could reach any certainty, or if that which seemed to one to have been really discovered, was attested by 
the approval of all the others. It is therefore wholly vain, a useless task, to bring forward something as 
though you knew it, or to wish to assert that you know that which, although it should be true, you see can 
be refuted; or to receive that as true which it may be is not, and is brought forward as if by men raving. 


And it is rightly so, for we do not weigh and guess at divine things by divine, but by human methods; and 
just as we think that anything should have been made, so we assert that it must be. 


58. What, then, are we alone ignorant? do we alone not know who is the creator, who the former of souls, 
what cause fashioned man, whence ills have broken forth, or why the Supreme Ruler allows them both to 
exist and be perpetrated, and does not drive them from the world? have you, indeed, ascertained and 
learned any of these things with certainty? If you chose to lay aside audacious conjectures, can you unfold 
and disclose whether this world in which we dwell was created or founded at some time? if it was founded 
and made, by what kind of work, pray, or for what purpose? Can you bring forward and disclose the 
reason why it does not remain fixed and immoveable, but is ever being carried round in a circular motion? 
whether it revolves of its own will and choice, or is turned by the influence of some power? what the 
place, too, and space is in which it is set and revolves, boundless, bounded, hollow, or solid? whether it is 
supported by an axis resting on sockets at its extremities, or rather itself sustains by its own power, and 
by the spirit within it upholds itself? Can you, if asked, make it clear, and show most skilfully, what opens 
out the snow into feathery flakes? what was the reason and cause that day did not, in dawning, arise in 
the west, and veil its light in the east? how the sun, too, by one and the same influence, produces results 
so different, nay, even so opposite? what the moon is, what the stars? why, on the one hand, it does not 
remain of the same shape, or why it was right and necessary that these particles of fire should be set all 
over the world? why some of them are small, others large and greater,—these have a dim light, those a 
more vivid and shining brightness? 


59. If that which it has pleased us to know is within reach, and if such knowledge is open to all, declare to 
us, and say how and by what means showers of rain are produced, so that water is held suspended in the 
regions above and in mid-air, although by nature it is apt to glide away, and so ready to flow and run 
downwards. Explain, I say, and tell what it is which sends the hail whirling through the air, which makes 
the rain fall drop by drop, which has spread out rain and feathery flakes of snow and sheets of lightning; 
whence the wind rises, and what it is; why the changes of the seasons were established, when it might 
have been ordained that there should be only one, and one kind of climate, so that there should be 
nothing wanting to the world’s completeness. What is the cause, what the reason, that the waters of the 
sea are Salt; or that, of those on land, some are sweet, others bitter or cold? From what kind of material 
have the inner parts of men’s bodies been formed and built up into firmness? From what have their bones 
been made solid? what made the intestines and veins shaped like pipes, and easily passed through? Why, 
when it would be better to give us light by several eyes, to guard against the risk of blindness, are we 
restricted to two? For what purpose have so infinite and innumerable kinds of monsters and serpents been 
either formed or brought forth? what purpose do owls serve in the world,—falcons, hawks? what other 
birds and winged creatures? what the different kinds of ants and worms springing up to be a bane and 
pest in various ways? what fleas, obtrusive flies, spiders, shrew, and other mice, leeches, water-spinners? 
what thorns, briers, wild-oats, tares? what the seeds of herbs or shrubs, either sweet to the nostrils, or 
disagreeable in smell? Nay more, if you think that anything can be known or comprehended, say what 
wheat is,—spelt, barley, millet, the chick-pea, bean, lentil, melon, cumin, scallion, leek, onion? For even if 
they are useful to you, and are ranked among the different kinds of food, it is not a light or easy thing to 
know what each is,—why they have been formed with such shapes; whether there was any necessity that 
they should not have had other tastes, smells, and colours than those which each has, or whether they 
could have taken others also; further, what these very things are,—taste, I mean, and the rest; and from 
what relations they derive their differences of quality. From the elements, you say, and from the first 
beginnings of things. Are the elements, then, bitter or sweet? have they any odour or stench, that we 
should believe that, from their uniting, qualities were implanted in their products by which sweetness is 
produced, or something prepared offensive to the senses? 


60. Seeing, then, that the origin, the cause, the reason of so many and so important things, escapes you 
yourselves also, and that you can neither say nor explain what has been made, nor why and wherefore it 
should not have been otherwise, do you assail and attack our timidity, who confess that we do not know 
that which cannot be known, and who do not care to seek out and inquire into those things which it is 
quite clear cannot be understood, although human conjecture should extend and spread itself through a 
thousand hearts? And therefore Christ the divine,—although you are unwilling to allow it,—Christ the 
divine, I repeat, for this must be said often, that the ears of unbelievers may burst and be rent asunder, 
speaking in the form of man by command of the Supreme God, because He knew that men are naturally 
blind, and cannot grasp the truth at all, or regard as sure and certain what they might have persuaded 
themselves as to things set before their eyes, and do not hesitate, for the sake of their conjectures, to 
raise and bring up questions that cause much strife,—bade us abandon and disregard all these things of 
which you speak, and not waste our thoughts upon things which have been removed far from our 
knowledge, but, as much as possible, seek the Lord of the universe with the whole mind and spirit; be 
raised above these subjects, and give over to Him our hearts, as yet hesitating whither to turn; be ever 
mindful of Him; and although no imagination can set Him forth as He is, yet form some faint conception of 
Him. For Christ said that, of all who are comprehended in the vague notion of what is sacred and divine, 
He alone is beyond the reach of doubt, alone true, and one about whom only a raving and reckless 
madman can be in doubt; to know whom is enough, although you have learned nothing besides; and if by 
knowledge you have indeed been related to God, the head of the world, you have gained the true and most 
important knowledge. 


61. What business of yours is it, He says, to examine, to inquire who made man; what is the origin of 
souls; who devised the causes of ills; whether the sun is larger than the earth, or measures only a foot in 
breadth: whether the moon shines with borrowed light, or from her own brightness,—things which there 
is neither profit in knowing, nor loss in not knowing? Leave these things to God, and allow Him to know 
what is, wherefore, or whence; whether it must have been or not; whether something always existed, or 
whether it was produced at the first; whether it should be annihilated or preserved, consumed, destroyed, 
or restored in fresh vigour. Your reason is not permitted to involve you in such questions, and to be busied 
to no purpose about things so much out of reach. Your interests are in jeopardy,—the salvation, I mean, of 
your souls; and unless you give yourselves to seek to know the Supreme God, a cruel death awaits you 
when freed from the bonds of body, not bringing sudden annihilation, but destroying by the bitterness of 
its grievous and long-protracted punishment. 


62. And be not deceived or deluded with vain hopes by that which is said by some ignorant and most 
presumptuous pretenders, that they are born of God, and are not subject to the decrees of fate; that His 
palace lies open to them if they lead a life of temperance, and that after death as men, they are restored 
without hindrance, as if to their father’s abode; nor by that which the Magi assert, that they have 
intercessory prayers, won over by which some powers make the way easy to those who are striving to 
mount to heaven; nor by that which Etruria holds out in the Acherontic books, that souls become divine, 
and are freed from the law of death, if the blood of certain animals is offered to certain deities. These are 
empty delusions, and excite vain desires. None but the Almighty God can preserve souls; nor is there any 
one besides who can give them length of days, and grant to them also a spirit which shall never die, 
except He who alone is immortal and everlasting, and restricted by no limit of time. For since all the gods, 
whether those who are real, or those who are merely said to be from hearsay and conjecture, are 
immortal and everlasting by His good-will and free gift, how can it be that others are able to give that 
which they themselves have, while they have it as the gift of another, bestowed by a greater power? Let 
Etruria sacrifice what victims it may, let the wise deny themselves all the pleasures of life, let the Magi 
soften and soothe all lesser powers, yet, unless souls have received from the Lord of all things that which 
reason demands, and does so by His command, it will hereafter deeply repent having made itself a 
laughing-stock, when it begins to feel the approach of death. 


63. But if, my opponents say, Christ was sent by God for this end, that He might deliver unhappy souls 
from ruin and destruction, of what crime were former ages guilty which were cut off in their mortal state 
before He came? Can you, then, know what has become of these souls of men who lived long ago? 
whether they, too, have not been aided, provided, and cared for in some way? Can you, I say, know that 
which could have been learned through Christ’s teaching; whether the ages are unlimited in number or 
not since the human race began to be on the earth; when souls were first bound to bodies; who contrived 
that binding, nay, rather, who formed man himself; whither the souls of men who lived before us have 
gone; in what parts or regions of the world they were; whether they were corruptible or not; whether they 
could have encountered the danger of death, if Christ had not come forward as their preserver at their 
time of need? Lay aside these cares, and abandon questions to which you can find no answer. The Lord’s 
compassion has been shown to them, too, and the divine kindness has been extended to all alike; they 
have been preserved, have been delivered, and have laid aside the lot and condition of mortality. Of what 
kind, my opponents ask, what, when? If you were free from presumption, arrogance, and conceit, you 
might have learned long ago from this teacher. 


64. But, my opponents ask, if Christ came as the Saviour of men, as you say, why does He not, with 
uniform benevolence, free all without exception? I reply, does not He free all alike who invites all alike? or 
does He thrust back or repel any one from the kindness of the Supreme who gives to all alike the power of 
coming to Him,—to men of high rank, to the meanest slaves, to women, to boys? To all, He says, the 
fountain of life is open, and no one is hindered or kept back from drinking. If you are so fastidious as to 
spurn the kindly offered gift, nay, more, if your wisdom is so great that you term those things which are 
offered by Christ ridiculous and absurd, why should He keep on inviting you, while His only duty is to 
make the enjoyment of His bounty depend upon your own free choice? God, Plato says, does not cause any 
one to choose his lot in life; nor can another’s choice be rightly attributed to any one, since freedom of 
choice was put in His power who made it. Must you be even implored to deign to accept the gift of 
salvation from God; and must God’s gracious mercy be poured into your bosom while you reject it with 
disdain, and flee very far from it? Do you choose to take what is offered, and turn it to your own 
advantage? You will in that case have consulted your own interests. Do you reject with disdain, lightly 
esteem, and despise it? You will in this case have robbed yourself of the benefit of the gift. God compels 
no one, terrifies no one with overpowering fear. For our salvation is not necessary to Him, so that He 
would gain anything or suffer any loss, if He either made us divine, or allowed us to be annihilated and 
destroyed by corruption. 


65. Nay, my opponent says, if God is powerful, merciful, willing to save us, let Him change our 
dispositions, and compel us to trust in His promises. This, then, is violence, not kindness nor the bounty of 
the Supreme God, but a childish and vain strife in seeking to get the mastery. For what is so unjust as to 
force men who are reluctant and unwilling, to reverse their inclinations; to impress forcibly on their minds 
what they are unwilling to receive, and shrink from; to injure before benefiting, and to bring to another 
way of thinking and feeling, by taking away the former? You who wish yourself to be changed, and to 


suffer violence, that you may do and may be compelled to take to yourself that which you do not wish, why 
do you refuse of your own accord to select that which you wish to do, when changed and transformed? I 
am unwilling, He says, and have no wish. What, then, do you blame God as though He failed you? do you 
wish Him to bring you help, whose gifts and bounties you not only reject and shun, but term empty words, 
and assail with jocose witticisms? Unless, then, my opponent says, I shall be a Christian, I cannot hope for 
salvation. It is just as you yourself say. For, to bring salvation and impart to souls what should be bestowed 
and must be added, Christ alone has had given into His charge and entrusted to Him by God the Father, 
the remote and more secret causes being so disposed. For, as with you, certain gods have fixed offices, 
privileges, powers, and you do not ask from any of them what is not in his power and permitted to him, so 
it is the right of Christ alone to give salvation to souls, and assign them everlasting life. For if you believe 
that father Bacchus can give a good vintage, but cannot give relief from sickness; if you believe that Ceres 
can give good crops, AEsculapius health, Neptune one thing, Juno another, that Fortune, Mercury, Vulcan, 
are each the giver of a fixed and particular thing,—this, too, you must needs receive from us, that souls 
can receive from no one life and salvation, except from Him to whom the Supreme Ruler gave this charge 
and duty. The Almighty Master of the world has determined that this should be the way of salvation,—this 
the door, so to say, of life; by Him alone is there access to the light: nor may men either creep in or enter 
elsewhere, all other ways being shut up and secured by an impenetrable barrier. 


66. So, then, even if you are pure, and have been cleansed from every stain of vice, have won over and 
charmed those powers not to shut the ways against you and bar your passage when returning to heaven, 
by no efforts will you be able to reach the prize of immortality, unless by Christ’s gift you have perceived 
what constitutes this very immortality, and have been allowed to enter on the true life. For as to that with 
which you have been in the habit of taunting us, that our religion is new, and arose a few days ago, 
almost, and that you could not abandon the ancient faith which you had inherited from your fathers, and 
pass over to barbarous and foreign rites, this is urged wholly without reason. For what if in this way we 
chose to blame the preceding, even the most ancient ages, because when they discovered how to raise 
crops, they despised acorns, and rejected with scorn the wild strawberry; because they ceased to be 
covered with the bark of trees and clad in the hides of wild beasts, after that garments of cloth were 
devised, more useful and convenient in wearing; or because, when houses were built, and more 
comfortable dwellings erected, they did not cling to their ancient huts, and did not prefer to remain under 
rocks and caves like the beasts of the field? It is a disposition possessed by all, and impressed on us 
almost from our cradles even, to prefer good things to bad, useful to useless things, and to pursue and 
seek that with more pleasure which has been generally regarded as more than usually precious, and to set 
on that our hopes for prosperity and favourable circumstances. 


67. Therefore, when you urge against us that we turn away from the religion of past ages, it is fitting that 
you should examine why it is done, not what is done, and not set before you what we have left, but 
observe especially what we have followed. For if it is a fault or crime to change an opinion, and pass from 
ancient customs to new conditions and desires, this accusation holds against you too, who have so often 
changed your habits and mode of life, who have gone over to other customs and ceremonies, so that you 
are condemned by past ages as well as we. Do you indeed have the people distributed into five classes, as 
your ancestors once had? Do you ever elect magistrates by vote of the people? Do you know what military, 
urban, and common comitia are? Do you watch the sky, or put an end to public business because evil 
omens are announced? When you are preparing for war, do you hang out a flag from the citadel, or 
practise the forms of the Fetiales, solemnly demanding the return of what has been carried off? or, when 
encountering the dangers of war, do you begin to hope also, because of favourable omens from the points 
of the spears? In entering on office, do you still observe the laws fixing the proper times? with regard to 
gifts and presents to advocates, do you observe the Cincian and the sumptuary laws in restricting your 
expenses? Do you maintain fires, ever burning, in gloomy sanctuaries? Do you consecrate tables by 
putting on them salt-cellars and images of the gods? When you marry, do you spread the couch with a 
toga, and invoke the genii of husbands? do you arrange the hair of brides with the hasta caelibaris? do 
you bear the maidens’ garments to the temple of Fortuna Virginalis? Do your matrons work in the halls of 
your houses, showing their industry openly do they refrain from drinking wine? are their friends and 
relations allowed to kiss them, in order to show that they are sober and temperate? 


68. On the Alban hill, it was not allowed in ancient times to sacrifice any but snow-white bulls: have you 
not changed that custom and religious observance, and has it not been enacted by decree of the senate, 
that reddish ones may be offered? While during the reigns of Romulus and Pompilius the inner parts, 
having been quite thoroughly cooked and softened, were burnt up in sacrificing to the gods, did you not 
begin, under king Tullius, to hold them out half-raw and slightly warm, paying no regard to the former 
usage? While before the arrival of Hercules in Italy supplication was made to father Dis and Saturn with 
the heads of men by Apollo’s advice; have you not, in like manner, changed this custom too, by means of 
cunning deceit and ambiguous names? Since, then, yourselves also have followed at one time these 
customs, at another different laws, and have repudiated and rejected many things on either perceiving 
your mistakes or seeing something better, what have we done contrary to common sense and the 
discretion all men have, if we have chosen what is greater and more certain, and have not suffered 
ourselves to be held back by unreasoning respect for impostures? 


69. But our name is new, we are told, and the religion which we follow arose but a few days ago. Granting 


for the present that what you urge against us is not untrue, what is there, I would ask, among the affairs 
of men that is either done by bodily exertion and manual labour, or attained by the mind’s learning and 
knowledge, which did not begin at some time, and pass into general use and practice since then? 
Medicine, philosophy, music, and all the other arts by which social life has been built up and refined,— 
were these born with men, and did they not rather begin to be pursued, understood, and practised lately, 
nay, rather, but a short time since? Before the Etruscan Tages saw the light, did any one know or trouble 
himself to know and learn what meaning there was in the fall of thunderbolts, or in the veins of the 
victims sacrificed? When did the motion of the stars or the art of calculating nativities begin to be known? 
Was it not after Theutis the Egyptian; or after Atlas, as some say, the bearer, supporter, stay, and prop of 
the skies? 


70. But why do I speak of these trivial things? The immortal gods themselves, whose temples you now 
enter with reverence, whose deity you suppliantly adore, did they not at certain times, as is handed down 
by your writings and traditions, begin to be, to be known and to be invoked by names and titles which 
were given to them? For if it is true that Jupiter with his brothers was born of Saturn and his wife, before 
Ops was married and bore children Jupiter had not existed both the Supreme and the Stygian, no, nor the 
lord of the sea, nor Juno, nay more, no one inhabited the heavenly seats except the two parents; but from 
their union the other gods were conceived and born, and breathed the breath of life. So, then, at a certain 
time the god Jupiter began to be, at a certain time to merit worship and sacrifices, at a certain time to be 
set above his brothers in power. But, again, if Liber, Venus, Diana, Mercury, Apollo, Hercules, the Muses, 
the Tyndarian brothers, and Vulcan the lord of fire, were begotten by father Jupiter, and born of a parent 
sprung from Saturn, before that Memory, Alcmena, Maia, Juno, Latona, Leda, Dione, and Semele also bore 
children to Diespiter; these deities, too, were nowhere in the world, nor in any part of the universe, but by 
Jupiter’s embraces they were begotten and born, and began to have some sense of their own existence. So 
then, these, too, began to be at a certain time, and to be summoned among the gods to the sacred rites. 
This we say, in like manner, of Minerva. For if, as you assert, she burst forth from Jupiter’s head 
ungenerated, before Jupiter was begotten, and received in his mother’s womb the shape and outline of his 
body, it is quite certain that Minerva did not exist, and was not reckoned among things or as existing at 
all; but from Jove’s head she was born, and began to have a real existence. She therefore has an origin at 
the first, and began to be called a goddess at a certain time, to be set up in temples, and to be 
consecrated by the inviolable obligations of religion. Now as this is the case, when you talk of the novelty 
of our religion, does your own not come into your thoughts, and do you not take care to examine when 
your gods sprung up,—what origins, what causes they have, or from what stocks they have burst forth and 
sprung? But how shameful, how shameless it is to censure that in another which you see that you do 
yourself,—to take occasion to revile and accuse others for things which can be retorted upon you in turn! 


71. But our rites are new; yours are ancient, and of excessive antiquity, we are told. And what help does 
that give you, or how does it damage our cause and argument? The belief which we hold is new; some day 
even it, too, will become old: yours is old; but when it arose, it was new and unheard of. The credibility of 
a religion, however, must not be determined by its age, but by its divinity; and you should consider not 
when, but what you began to worship. Four hundred years ago, my opponent says, your religion did not 
exist. And two thousand years ago, I reply, your gods did not exist. By what reckoning, you ask, or by what 
calculations, can that be inferred? They are not difficult, not intricate, but can be seen by any one who will 
take them in hand even, as the saying is. Who begot Jupiter and his brothers? Saturn with Ops, as you 
relate, sprung from Coelus and Hecate. Who begot Picus, the father of Faunus and grandfather of 
Latinus? Saturn, as you again hand down by your books and teachers? Therefore, if this is the case, Picus 
and Jupiter are in consequence united by the bond of kinship, inasmuch as they are sprung from one stock 
and race. It is clear, then, that what we say is true. How many steps are there in coming down from 
Jupiter and Picus to Latinus? Three, as the line of succession shows. Will you suppose Faunus, Latinus, 
and Picus to have each lived a hundred and twenty years, for beyond this it is that man’s life cannot be 
prolonged? The estimation is well grounded and clear. There are, then, three hundred and sixty years 
after these? It is just as the calculation shows. Whose father-in-law was Latinus? AEneas.’ Whose father 
was he? He was father of the founder of the town Alba. How many years did kings reign in Alba? Four 
hundred and twenty almost. Of what age is the city Rome shown to be in the annals? It reckons ten 
hundred and fifty years, or not much less. So, then, from Jupiter, who is the brother of Picus and father of 
the other and lesser gods, down to the present time, there are nearly, or to add a little to the time, 
altogether, two thousand years. Now since this cannot be contradicted, not only is the religion to which 
you adhere shown to have sprung up lately; but it is also shown that the gods themselves, to whom you 
heap up bulls and other victims at the risk of bringing on disease, are young and little children, who 
should still be fed with their mothers’ milk. 


72. But your religion precedes ours by many years, and is therefore, you say, truer, because it has been 
supported by the authority of antiquity. And of what avail is it that it should precede ours as many years as 
you please, since it began at a certain time? or what are two thousand years, compared with so many 
thousands of ages? And yet, lest we should seem to betray our cause by so long neglect, say, if it does not 
annoy you, does the Almighty and Supreme God seem to you to be something new; and do those who 
adore and worship Him seem to you to support and introduce an unheard-of, unknown, and upstart 
religion? Is there anything older than Him? or can anything be found preceding Him in being, time, name? 
Is not He alone uncreated, immortal, and everlasting? Who is the head and fountain of things? is not He? 


To whom does eternity owe its name? is it not to Him? Is it not because He is everlasting, that the ages go 
on without end? This is beyond doubt, and true: the religion which we follow is not new, then, but we have 
been late in learning what we should follow and revere, or where we should both fix our hope of salvation, 
and employ the aid given to save us. For He had not yet shone forth who was to point out the way to those 
wandering from it, and give the light of knowledge to those who were lying in the deepest darkness, and 
dispel the blindness of their ignorance. 


73. But are we alone in this position? What! have you not introduced into the number of your gods the 
Egyptian deities named Serapis and Isis, since the consulship of Piso and Gabinius? What! did you not 
begin both to know and be acquainted with, and to worship with remarkable honours, the Phrygian 
mother—who, it is said, was first set up as a goddess by Midas or Dardanus—when Hannibal, the 
Carthaginian, was plundering Italy and aiming at the empire of the world? Are not the sacred rites of 
mother Ceres, which were adopted but a little while ago, called Graeca because they were unknown to 
you, their name bearing witness to their novelty? Is it not said in the writings of the learned, that the 
rituals of Numa Pompilius do not contain the name of Apollo? Now it is clear and manifest from this, that 
he, too, was unknown to you, but that at some time afterwards he began to be known also. If any one, 
therefore, should ask you why you have so lately begun to worship those deities whom we mentioned just 
now, it is certain that you will reply, either because we were till lately not aware that they were gods, or 
because we have now been warned by the seers, or because, in very trying circumstances, we have been 
preserved by their favour and help. But if you think that this is well said by you, you must consider that, 
on our part, a similar reply has been made. Our religion has sprung up just now; for now He has arrived 
who was sent to declare it to us, to bring us to its truth; to show what God is; to summon us from mere 
conjectures, to His worship. 


74. And why, my opponent says, did God, the Ruler and Lord of the universe, determine that a Saviour, 
Christ, should be sent to you from the heights of heaven a few hours ago, as it is said? We ask you too, on 
the other hand, what cause, what reason is there that the seasons sometimes do not recur at their own 
months, but that winter, summer, and autumn come too late? why, after the crops have been dried up and 
the corn has perished, showers sometimes fall which should have dropped on them while yet uninjured, 
and made provision for the wants of the time? Nay, this we rather ask, why, if it were fitting that Hercules 
should be born, AEsculapius, Mercury, Liber, and some others, that they might be both added to the 
assemblies of the gods, and might do men some service,—why they were produced so late by Jupiter, that 
only later ages should know them, while the past ages of those who went before knew them not? You will 
say that there was some reason. There was then some reason here also that the Saviour of our race came 
not lately, but to-day. What, then, you ask, is the reason? We do not deny that we do not know. For it is not 
within the power of any one to see the mind of God, or the way in which He has arranged His plans. Man, 
a blind creature, and not knowing himself even, can in no way learn what should happen, when, or what 
its nature is: the Father Himself, the Governor and Lord of all, alone knows. Nor, if I have been unable to 
disclose to you the causes why something is done in this way or that, does it straightway follow, that what 
has been done becomes not done, and that a thing becomes incredible, which has been shown to be 
beyond doubt by such virtues and powers. 


75. You may object and rejoin, Why was the Saviour sent forth so late? In unbounded, eternal ages, we 
reply, nothing whatever should be spoken of as late. For where there is no end and no beginning, nothing 
is too soon, nothing too late. For time is perceived from its beginnings and endings, which an unbroken 
line and endless succession of ages cannot have. For what if the things themselves to which it was 
necessary to bring help, required that as a fitting time? For what if the condition of antiquity was different 
from that of later times? What if it was necessary to give help to the men of old in one way, to provide for 
their descendants in another? Do ye not hear your own writings read, telling that there were once men 
who were demi-gods, heroes with immense and huge bodies? Do you not read that infants on their 
mothers’ breasts shrieked like Stentors, whose bones, when dug up in different parts of the earth, have 
made the discoverers almost doubt that they were the remains of human limbs? So, then, it may be that 
Almighty God, the only God, sent forth Christ then indeed, after that the human race, becoming feebler, 
weaker, began to be such as we are. If that which has been done now could have been done thousands of 
years ago, the Supreme Ruler would have done it; or if it had been proper, that what has been done now 
should be accomplished as many thousands after this, nothing compelled God to anticipate the necessary 
lapse of time. His plans are executed in fixed ways; and that which has been once decided on, can in no 
wise be changed again. 


76. Inasmuch then, you say, as you serve the Almighty God, and trust that He cares for your safety and 
salvation, why does He suffer you to be exposed to such storms of persecution, and to undergo all kinds of 
punishments and tortures? Let us, too, ask in reply, why, seeing that you worship so great and so 
innumerable gods, and build temples to them, fashion images of gold, sacrifice herds of animals, and all 
heap up boxfuls of incense on the already loaded altars, why you live subject to so many dangers and 
storms of calamity, with which many fatal misfortunes vex you every day? Why, I say, do your gods neglect 
to avert from you so many kinds of disease and sickness, shipwrecks, downfalls, conflagrations, 
pestilences, barrenness, loss of children, and confiscation of goods, discords, wars, enmities, captures of 
cities, and the slavery of those who are robbed of their rights of free birth? But, my opponent says, in such 
mischances we, too, are in no wise helped by God. The cause is plain and manifest. For no hope has been 


held out to us with respect to this life, nor has any help been promised or aid decreed us for what belongs 
to the husk of this flesh,—nay, more, we have been taught to esteem and value lightly all the threats of 
fortune, whatever they be; and if ever any very grievous calamity has assailed us, to count as pleasant in 
that misfortune the end which must follow, and not to fear or flee from it, that we may be the more easily 
released from the bonds of the body, and escape from our darkness and blindness. 


77. Therefore that bitterness of persecution of which you speak is our deliverance and not persecution, 
and our ill-treatment will not bring evil upon us, but will lead us to the light of liberty. As if some senseless 
and stupid fellow were to think that he never punished a man who had been put into prison with severity 
and cruelty, unless he were to rage against the very prison, break its stones in pieces, and burn its roof, its 
wall, its doors; and strip, overthrow, and dash to the ground its other parts, not knowing that thus he was 
giving light to him whom he seemed to be injuring, and was taking from him the accursed darkness: in 
like manner, you too, by the flames, banishments, tortures, and monsters with which you tear in pieces 
and rend asunder our bodies, do not rob us of life, but relieve us of our skins, not knowing that, as far as 
you assault and seek to rage against these our shadows and forms, so far you free us from pressing and 
heavy chains, and cutting our bonds, make us fly up to the light. 


78. Wherefore, O men, refrain from obstructing what you hope for by vain questions; nor should you, if 
anything is otherwise than you think, trust your own opinions rather than that which should be 
reverenced. The times, full of dangers, urge us, and fatal penalties threaten us; let us flee for safety to 
God our Saviour, without demanding the reason of the offered gift. When that at stake is our souls’ 
salvation and our own interests, something must be done even without reason, as Arrhianus approves of 
Epictetus having said. We doubt, we hesitate, and suspect the credibility of what is said; let us commit 
ourselves to God, and let not our incredulity prevail more with us than the greatness of His name and 
power, lest, while we are seeking out arguments for ourselves, through which that may seem false which 
we do not wish and deny to be true, the last day steal upon us, and we be found in the jaws of our enemy, 
death. 


BOOK III 


1. All these charges, then, which might truly be better termed abuse, have been long answered with 
sufficient fulness and accuracy by men of distinction in this respect, and worthy to have learned the truth; 
and not one point of any inquiry has been passed over, without being determined in a thousand ways, and 
on the strongest grounds. We need not, therefore, linger further on this part of the case. For neither is the 
Christian religion unable to stand though it found no advocates, nor will it be therefore proved true if it 
found many to agree with it, and gained weight through its adherents. Its own strength is sufficient for it, 
and it rests on the foundations of its own truth, without losing its power, though there were none to 
defend it, nay, though all voices assailed and opposed it, and united with common rancour to destroy all 
faith in it. 


2. Let us now return to the order from which we were a little ago compelled to diverge, that our defence 
may not, through its being too long broken off, be said to have given our detractors cause to triumph in 
the establishing of their charge. For they propose these questions: If you are in earnest about religion, 
why do you not serve and worship the other gods with us, or share your sacred rites with your fellows, 
and put the ceremonies of the different religions on an equality? We may say for the present: In essaying 
to approach the divine, the Supreme Deity suffices us,—the Deity, I say, who is supreme, the Creator and 
Lord of the universe, who orders and rules all things: in Him we serve all that requires our service; in Him 
we worship all that should be adored,—venerate that which demands the homage of our reverence. For as 
we lay hold of the source of the divine itself from which the very divinity of all gods whatever is derived, 
we think it an idle task to approach each personally, since we neither know who they are, nor the names 
by which they are called; and are further unable to learn, and discover, and establish their number. 


3. And as in the kingdoms of earth we are in no wise constrained expressly to do reverence to those who 
form the royal family as well as to the sovereigns, but whatever honour belongs to them is found to be 
tacitly implied in the homage offered to the kings themselves; in just the same way, these gods, whoever 
they be, for whose existence you vouch, if they are a royal race, and spring from the Supreme Ruler, even 
though we do not expressly do them reverence, yet feel that they are honoured in common with their 
Lord, and share in the reverence shown to Him. Now it must be remembered that we have made this 
statement, on the hypothesis only that it is clear and undeniable, that besides the Ruler and Lord Himself, 
there are still other beings, who, when arranged and disposed in order, form, as it were, a kind of plebeian 
mass. But do not seek to point out to us pictures instead of gods in your temples, and the images which 
you set up, for you too know, but are unwilling and refuse to admit, that these are formed of most 
worthless clay, and are childish figures made by mechanics. And when we converse with you on religion, 
we ask you to prove this, that there are other gods than the one Supreme Deity in nature, power, name, 
not as we see them manifested in images, but in such a substance as it might fittingly be supposed that 
perfection of so great dignity should reside. 


4. But we do not purpose delaying further on this part of the subject, lest we seem desirous to stir up most 
violent strife, and engage in agitating contests. 


Let there be, as you affirm, that crowd of deities, let there be numberless families of gods; we assent, 
agree, and do not examine too closely, nor in any part of the subject do we assail the doubtful and 
uncertain positions you hold. This, however, we demand, and ask you to tell us, whence you have 
discovered, or how you have learned, whether there are these gods, whom you believe to be in heaven 
and serve, or some others unknown by reputation and name? For it may be that beings exist whom you do 
not believe to do so; and that those of whose existence you feel assured, are found nowhere in the 
universe. For you have at no time been borne aloft to the stars of heaven, at no time have seen the face 
and countenance of each; and then established here the worship of the same gods, whom you 
remembered to be there, as having been known and seen by you. But this, too, we again would learn from 
you, whether they have received these names by which you call them, or assumed them themselves on the 
days of purification. If these are divine and celestial names, who reported them to you? But if, on the other 
hand, these names have been applied to them by you, how could you give names to those whom you never 
saw, and whose character or circumstances you in no wise knew? 


5. But let it be assumed that there are these gods, as you wish and believe, and are persuaded; let them 
be called also by those names by which the common people suppose that those meaner gods are known. 
Whence, however, have you learned who make up the list of gods under these names? have any ever 
become familiar and known to others with whose names you were not acquainted? For it cannot be easily 
known whether their numerous body is settled and fixed in number; or whether their multitude cannot be 
summed up and limited by the numbers of any computation. For let us suppose that you do reverence to a 
thousand, or rather five thousand gods; but in the universe it may perhaps be that there are a hundred 
thousand; there may be even more than this,—nay, as we said a little before, it may not be possible to 
compute the number of the gods, or limit them by a definite number. Either, then, you are yourselves 
impious who serve a few gods, but disregard the duties which you owe to the rest; or if you claim that 
your ignorance of the rest should be pardoned, you will procure for us also a similar pardon, if in just the 
same way we refuse to worship those of whose existence we are wholly ignorant. 


6. And yet let no one think that we are perversely determined not to submit to the other deities, whoever 
they are! For we lift up pious minds, and stretch forth our hands in prayer, and do not refuse to draw near 
whithersoever you may have summoned us; if only we learn who those divine beings are whom you press 
upon us, and with whom it may be right to share the reverence which we show to the king and prince who 
is over all. It is Saturn, my opponent says, and Janus, Minerva, Juno, Apollo, Venus, Triptolemus, Hercules, 
AEsculapius, and all the others, to whom the reverence of antiquity dedicated magnificent temples in 
almost every city. You might, perhaps, have been able to attract us to the worship of these deities you 
mention, had you not been yourselves the first, with foul and unseemly fancies, to devise such tales about 
them as not merely to stain their honour, but, by the natures assigned to them, to prove that they did not 
exist at all. For, in the first place, we cannot be led to believe this,—that that immortal and supreme 
nature has been divided by sexes, and that there are some male, others female. But this point, indeed, has 
been long ago fully treated of by men of ardent genius, both in Latin and Greek; and Tullius, the most 
eloquent among the Romans, without dreading the vexatiousness of a charge of impiety, has above all, 
with greater piety, declared—boldly, firmly, and frankly—what he thought of such a fancy; and if you would 
proceed to receive from him opinions written with true discernment, instead of merely brilliant sentences, 
this case would have been concluded; nor would it require at our weak hands a second pleading, as it is 
termed. 


7. But why should I say that men seek from him subtleties of expression and splendour of diction, when I 
know that there are many who avoid and flee from his books on this subject, and will not hear his opinions 
read, overthrowing their prejudices; and when I hear others muttering angrily, and saying that the senate 
should decree the destruction of these writings by which the Christian religion is maintained, and the 
weight of antiquity overborne? But, indeed, if you are convinced that anything you say regarding your 
gods is beyond doubt, point out Cicero’s error, refute, rebut his rash and impious words, and show that 
they are so. For when you would carry off writings, and suppress a book given forth to the public, you are 
not defending the gods, but dreading the evidence of the truth. 


8. And yet, that no thoughtless person may raise a false accusation against us, as though we believed God 
whom we worship to be male,—for this reason, that is, that when we speak of Him we use a masculine 
word,—let him understand that it is not sex which is expressed, but His name, and its meaning according 
to custom, and the way in which we are in the habit of using words. For the Deity is not male, but His 
name is of the masculine gender: but in your ceremonies you cannot say the same; for in your prayers you 
have been wont to say whether thou art god or goddess, and this uncertain description shows, even by 
their opposition, that you attribute sex to the gods. We cannot, then, be prevailed on to believe that the 
divine is embodied; for bodies must needs be distinguished by difference of sex, if they are male and 
female. For who, however mean his capacity, does not know that the sexes of different gender have been 
ordained and formed by the Creator of the creatures of earth, only that, by intercourse and union of 
bodies, that which is fleeting and transient may endure being ever renewed and maintained? 


9. What, then, shall we say? That gods beget and are begotten? and that therefore they have received 
organs of generation, that they might be able to raise up offspring, and that, as each new race springs up, 
a substitution, regularly occurring, should make up for all which had been swept away by the preceding 


age? If, then, it is so,—that is, if the gods above beget other gods, and are subject to these conditions of 
sex, and are immortal, and are not worn out, by the chills of age,—it follows, as a consequence, that the 
world should be full of gods, and that countless heavens could not contain their multitude, inasmuch as 
they are both themselves ever begetting, and the countless multitude of their descendants, always being 
increased, is augmented by means of their offspring; or if, as is fitting, the gods are not degraded by being 
subjected to sexual impulses, what cause or reason will be pointed out for their being distinguished by 
those members by which the sexes are wont to recognise each other at the suggestion of their own 
desires? For it is not likely that they have these members without a purpose, or that nature had wished in 
them to make sport of its own improvidence, in providing them with members for which there would be no 
use. For as the hands, feet, eyes, and other members which form our body, have been arranged for certain 
uses, each for its own end, so we may well believe that these members have been provided to discharge 
their office; or it must be confessed that there is something without a purpose in the bodies of the gods, 
which has been made uselessly and in vain. 


10. What say you, ye holy and pure guardians of religion? Have the gods, then, sexes; and are they 
disfigured by those parts, the very mention of whose names by modest lips is disgraceful? What, then, 
now remains, but to believe that they, as unclean beasts, are transported with violent passions, rush with 
maddened desires into mutual embraces, and at last, with shattered and ruined bodies, are enfeebled by 
their sensuality? And since some things are peculiar to the female sex, we must believe that the 
goddesses, too, submit to these conditions at the proper time, conceive and become pregnant with 
loathing, miscarry, carry the full time, and sometimes are prematurely delivered. O divinity, pure, holy, 
free from and unstained by any dishonourable blot! The mind longs and burns to see, in the great halls 
and palaces of heaven, gods and goddesses, with bodies uncovered and bare, the full-breasted Ceres 
nursing Iacchus, as the muse of Lucretius sings, the Hellespontian Priapus bearing about among the 
goddesses, virgin and matron, those parts ever prepared for encounter. It longs, I say, to see goddesses 
pregnant, goddesses with child, and, as they daily increase in size, faltering in their steps, through the 
irksomeness of the burden they bear about with them; others, after long delay, bringing to birth, and 
seeking the midwife’s aid; others, shrieking as they are attacked by keen pangs and grievous pains, 
tormented, and, under all these influences, imploring the aid of Juno Lucina. Is it not much better to 
abuse, revile, and otherwise insult the gods, than, with pious pretence, unworthily to entertain such 
monstrous beliefs about them? 


11. And you dare to charge us with offending the gods, although, on examination, it is found that the 
ground of offence is most clearly in yourselves, and that it is not occasioned by the insult which you think 
we offer them. For if the gods are, as you say, moved by anger, and burn with rage in their minds, why 
should we not suppose that they take it amiss, even in the highest degree, that you attribute to them 
sexes, as dogs and swine have been created, and that, since this is your belief, they are so represented, 
and openly exposed in a disgraceful manner? This, then, being the case, you are the cause of all troubles— 
you lead the gods, you rouse them to harass the earth with every ill, and every day to devise all kinds of 
fresh misfortunes, that so they may avenge themselves, being irritated at suffering so many wrongs and 
insults from you. By your insults and affronts, I say, partly in the vile stories, partly in the shameful beliefs 
which your theologians, your poets, you yourselves too, celebrate in disgraceful ceremonies, you will find 
that the affairs of men have been ruined, and that the gods have thrown away the helm, if indeed it is by 
their care that the fortunes of men are guided and arranged. For with us, indeed, they have no reason to 
be angry, whom they see and perceive neither to mock, as it is said, nor worship them, and to think, to 
believe much more worthily than you with regard to the dignity of their name. 


12. Thus far of sex. Now let us come to the appearance and shapes by which you believe that the gods 
above have been represented, with which, indeed, you fashion, and set them up in their most splendid 
abodes, your temples. And let no one here bring up against us Jewish fables and those of the sect of the 
Sadducees, as though we, too, attribute to the Deity forms; for this is supposed to be taught in their 
writings, and asserted as if with assurance and authority. For these stories either do not concern us, and 
have nothing at all in common with us, or if they are shared in by us, as you believe, you must seek out 
teachers of greater wisdom, through whom you may be able to learn how best to overcome the dark and 
recondite sayings of those writings. Our opinion on the subject is as follows:—that the whole divine 
nature, since it neither came into existence at any time, nor will ever come to an end of life, is devoid of 
bodily features, and does not have anything like the forms with which the termination of the several 
members usually. completes the union of parts. For whatever is of this character, we think mortal and 
perishable; nor do we believe that that can endure for ever which an inevitable end shuts in, though the 
boundaries enclosing it be the remotest. 


13. But it is not enough that you limit the gods by forms:—you even confine them to the human figure, and 
with even less decency enclose them in earthly bodies. What shall we say then? that the gods have a head 
modelled with perfect symmetry, bound fast by sinews to the back and breast, and that, to allow the 
necessary bending of the neck, it is supported by combinations of vertebrae, and by an osseous 
foundation? But if we believe this to be true, it follows that they have ears also, pierced by crooked 
windings; rolling eyeballs, overshadowed by the edges of the eyebrows; a nose, placed as a channel, 
through which waste fluids and a current of air might easily pass; teeth to masticate food, of three kinds, 
and adapted to three services; hands to do their work, moving easily by means of joints, fingers, and 


flexible elbows; feet to support their bodies, regulate their steps, and prompt the first motions in walking. 
But if the gods bear these things which are seen, it is fitting that they should bear those also which the 
skin conceals under the framework of the ribs, and the membranes enclosing the viscera; windpipes, 
stomachs, spleens, lungs, bladders, livers, the long-entwined intestines, and the veins of purple blood, 
joined with the air-passages, coursing through the whole viscera. 


14. Are, then, the divine bodies free from these deformities? and since they do not eat the food of men, 
are we to believe that, like children, they are toothless, and, having no internal parts, as if they were 
inflated bladders, are without strength, owing to the hollowness of their swollen bodies? Further, if this is 
the case, you must see whether the gods are all alike, or are marked by a difference in the contour of their 
forms. For if each and all have one and the same likeness of shape, there is nothing ridiculous in believing 
that they err, and are deceived in recognising each other. But if, on the other hand, they are distinguished 
by their countenances, we should, consequently, understand that these differences have been implanted 
for no other reason than that they might individually be able to recognise themselves by the peculiarites 
of the different marks. We should therefore say that some have big heads, prominent brows, broad brows, 
thick lips; that others of them have long chins, moles, and high noses; that these have dilated nostrils, 
those are snub-nosed; some chubby from a swelling of their jaws or growth of their cheeks, dwarfed, tall, 
of middle size, lean, sleek, fat; some with crisped and curled hair, others shaven, with bald and smooth 
heads. Now your workshops show and point out that our opinions are not false, inasmuch as, when you 
form and fashion gods, you represent some with long hair, others smooth and bare, as old, as youths, as 
boys, swarthy, grey-eyed, yellow, half-naked, bare; or, that cold may not annoy them, covered with flowing 
garments thrown over them. 


15. Does any man at all possessed of judgment, believe that hairs and down grow on the bodies of the 
gods? that among them age is distinguished? and that they go about clad in dresses and garments of 
various shapes, and shield themselves from heat and cold? But if any one believes that, he must receive 
this also as true, that some gods are fullers, some barbers; the former to cleanse the sacred garments, the 
latter to thin their locks when matted with a thick growth of hair. Is not this really degrading, most 
impious, and insulting, to attribute to the gods the features of a frail and perishing animal? to furnish 
them with those members which no modest person would dare to recount, and describe, or represent in 
his own imagination, without shuddering at the excessive indecency? Is this the contempt you entertain,— 
this the proud wisdom with which you spurn us as ignorant, and think that all knowledge of religion is 
yours? You mock the mysteries of the Egyptians, because they ingrafted the forms of dumb animals upon 
their divine causes, and because they worship these very images with much incense, and whatever else is 
used in such rites: you yourselves adore images of men, as though they were powerful gods, and are not 
ashamed to give to these the countenance of an earthly creature, to blame others for their mistaken folly, 
and to be detected in a similarly vicious error. 


16. But you will, perhaps, say that the gods have indeed other forms, and that you have given the 
appearance of men to them merely by way of honour, and for form’s sake which is much more insulting 
than to have fallen into any error through ignorance. For if you confessed that you had ascribed to the 
divine forms that which you had supposed and believed, your error, originating in prejudice, would not be 
so blameable. But now, when you believe one thing and fashion another, you both dishonour those to 
whom you ascribe that which you confess does not belong to them, and show your impiety in adoring that 
which you fashion, not that which you think really is, and which is in very truth. If asses, dogs, pigs, had 
any human wisdom and skill in contrivance, and wished to do us honour also by some kind of worship, and 
to show respect by dedicating statues to us, with what rage would they inflame us, what a tempest of 
passion would they excite, if they determined that our images should bear and assume the fashion of their 
own bodies? How would they, I repeat, fill us with rage, and rouse our passions, if the founder of Rome, 
Romulus, were to be set up with an ass’s face, the revered Pompilius with that of a dog, if under the image 
of a pig were written Cato’s or Marcus Cicero’s name? So, then, do you think that your stupidity is not 
laughed at by your deities, if they laugh at all? or, since you believe that they may be enraged, do you 
think that they are not roused, maddened to fury, and that they do not wish to be revenged for so great 
wrongs and insults, and to hurl on you the punishments usually dictated by chagrin, and devised by bitter 
hatred? How much better it had been to give to them the forms of elephants, panthers, or tigers, bulls, 
and horses! For what is there beautiful in man,—what, I pray you, worthy of admiration, or comely,— 
unless that which, some poet has maintained, he possesses in common with the ape? 


17. But, they say, if you are not satisfied with our opinion, do you point out, tell us yourselves, what is the 
Deity’s form. If you wish to hear the truth, either the Deity has no form; or if He is embodied in one, we 
indeed know not what it is. Moreover, we think it no disgrace to be ignorant of that which we never saw; 
nor are we therefore prevented from disproving the opinions of others, because on this we have no 
opinion of our own to bring forward. For as, if the earth be said to be of glass, silver, iron, or gathered 
together and made from brittle clay, we cannot hesitate to maintain that this is untrue, although we do not 
know of what it is made; so, when the form of God is discussed, we show that it is not what you maintain, 
even if we are still less able to explain what it is. 


18. What, then, some one will say, does the Deity not hear? does He not speak? does He not see what is 
put before Him? has He not sight? He may in His own, but not in our way. But in so great a matter we 


cannot know the truth at all, or reach it by speculations; for these are, it is clear, in our case, baseless, 
deceitful, and like vain dreams. For if we said that He sees in the same way as ourselves, it follows that it 
should be understood that He has eyelids placed as coverings on the pupils of the eyes, that He closes 
them, winks, sees by rays or images, or, as is the case in all eyes, can see nothing at all without the 
presence of other light. So we must in like manner say of hearing, and form of speech, and utterance of 
words. If He hears by means of ears, these, too, we must say, He has, penetrated by winding paths, 
through which the sound may steal, bearing the meaning of the discourse; or if His words are poured 
forth from a mouth, that He has lips and teeth, by the contact and various movement of which His tongue 
utters sounds distinctly. 


19. If you are willing to hear our conclusions, then learn that we are so far from attributing bodily shape 
to the Deity, that we fear to ascribe to so great a being even mental graces, and the very excellences by 
which a few have been allowed with difficulty to distinguish themselves. For who will say that God is 
brave, firm, good, wise? who will say that He has integrity, is temperate, even that He has knowledge, 
understanding, forethought? that He directs towards fixed moral ends the actions on which He 
determines? These things are good in man; and being opposed to vices, have deserved the great 
reputation which they have gained. But who is so foolish, so senseless, as to say that God is great by 
merely human excellences? or that He is above all in the greatness of His name, because He is not 
disgraced by vice? Whatever you say, whatever in unspoken thought you imagine concerning God, passes 
and is corrupted into a human sense, and does not carry its own meaning, because it is spoken in the 
words which we use, and which are suited only to human affairs. There is but one thing man can be 
assured of regarding God’s nature, to know and perceive that nothing can be revealed in human language 
concerning God. 


20. This, then, this matter of forms and sexes, is the first affront which you, noble advocates in sooth, and 
pious writers, offer to your deities. But what is the next, that you represent to us the gods, some as 
artificers, some physicians, others working in wool, as sailors, players on the harp and flute, hunters, 
shepherds, and, as there was nothing more, rustics? And that god, he says, is a musician, and this other 
can divine; for the other gods cannot, and do not know how to foretell what will come to pass, owing to 
their want of skill and ignorance of the future. One is instructed in obstetric arts, another trained up in 
the science of medicine. Is each, then, powerful in his own department; and can they give no assistance, if 
their aid is asked, in what belongs to another? This one is eloquent in speech, and ready in linking words 
together; for the others are stupid, and can say nothing skilfully, if they must speak. 


21. And, I ask, what reason is there, what unavoidable necessity, what occasion for the gods knowing and 
being acquainted with these handicrafts as though they were worthless mechanics? For, are songs sung 
and music played in heaven, that the nine sisters may gracefully combine and harmonize pauses and 
rhythms of tones? Are there on the mountains of the stars, forests, woods, groves, that Diana may be 
esteemed very mighty in hunting expeditions? Are the gods ignorant of the immediate future; and do they 
live and pass the time according to the lots assigned them by fate, that the inspired son of Latona may 
explain and declare what the morrow or the next hour bears to each? Is he himself inspired by another 
god, and is he urged and roused by the power of a greater divinity, so that he may be rightly said and 
esteemed to be divinely inspired? Are the gods liable to be seized by diseases; and is there anything by 
which they may be wounded and hurt, so that, when there is occasion, he of Epidaurus may come to their 
assistance? Do they labour, do they bring forth, that Juno may soothe, and Lucina abridge the terrible 
pangs of childbirth? Do they engage in agriculture, or are they concerned with the duties of war, that 
Vulcan, the lord of fire, may form for them swords, or forge their rustic implements? Do they need to be 
covered with garments, that the Tritonian maid may, with nice skill, spin, weave cloth for them, and make 
them tunics to suit the season, either triple-twilled, or of silken fabric? Do they make accusations and 
refute them, that the descendant of Atlas may carry off the prize for eloquence, attained by assiduous 
practice? 


22. You err, my opponent says, and are deceived; for the gods are not themselves artificers, but suggest 
these arts to ingenious men, and teach mortals what they should know, that their mode of life may be 
more civilized. But he who gives any instruction to the ignorant and unwilling, and strives to make him 
intelligently expert in some kind of work, must himself first know that which he sets the other to practise. 
For no one can be capable of teaching a science without knowing the rules of that which he teaches, and 
having grasped its method most thoroughly. The gods are, then, the first artificers; whether because they 
inform the minds of men with knowledge, as you say yourselves, or because, being immortal and 
unbegotten, they surpass the whole race of earth by their length of life. This, then, is the question; there 
being no occasion for these arts among the gods, neither their necessities nor nature requiring in them 
any ingenuity or mechanical skill, why you should say that they are skilled, one in one craft, another in 
another, and that individuals are pre-eminently expert in particular departments in which they are 
distinguished by acquaintance with the several branches of science? 


23. But you will, perhaps, say that the gods are not artificers, but that they preside over these arts, and 
have their oversight; nay, that under their care all things have been placed, which we manage and 
conduct, and that their providence sees to the happy and fortunate issue of these. Now this would 
certainly appear to be said justly, and with some probability, if all we engage in, all we do, or all we 


attempt in human affairs, sped as we wished and purposed. But since every day the reverse is the case, 
and the results of actions do not correspond to the purpose of the will, it is trifling to say that we have, set 
as guardians over us, gods invented by our superstitious fancy, not grasped with assured certainty. 
Portunus gives to the sailor perfect safety in traversing the seas; but why has the raging sea cast up so 
many cruelly-shattered wrecks? Consus suggests to our minds courses safe and serviceable; and why does 
an unexpected change perpetually issue in results other than were looked for? Pales and Inuus are set as 
guardians over the flocks and herds; why do they, with hurtful laziness, not take care to avert from the 
herds in their summer pastures, cruel, infectious, and destructive diseases? The harlot Flora, venerated in 
lewd sports, sees well to it that the fields blossom; and why are buds and tender plants daily nipt and 
destroyed by most hurtful frost? Juno presides over childbirth, and aids travailing mothers; and why are a 
thousand mothers every day cut off in murderous throes? Fire is under Vulcan’s care, and its source is 
placed under his control; and why does he, very often, suffer temples and parts of cities to fall into ashes 
devoured by flames? The soothsayers receive the knowledge of their art from the Pythian god; and why 
does he so often give and afford answers equivocal, doubtful, steeped in darkness and obscurity? 
AEsculapius presides over the duties and arts of medicine; and why cannot men in more kinds of disease 
and sickness be restored to health and soundness of body? while, on the contrary, they become worse 
under the hands of the physician. Mercury is occupied with combats, and presides over boxing and 
wrestling matches; and why does he not make all invincible who are in his charge? why, when appointed 
to one office, does he enable some to win the victory, while he suffers others to be ridiculed for their 
disgraceful weakness? 


24. No one, says my opponent, makes supplication to the tutelar deities, and they therefore withhold their 
usual favours and help. Cannot the gods, then, do good, except they receive incense and consecrated 
offerings? and do they quit and renounce their posts, unless they see their altars anointed with the blood 
of cattle? And yet I thought but now that the kindness of the gods was of their own free will, and that the 
unlooked-for gifts of benevolence flowed unsought from them. Is, then, the King of the universe solicited 
by any libation or sacrifice to grant to the races of men all the comforts of life? Does the Deity not impart 
the sun’s fertilizing warmth, and the season of night, the winds, the rains, the fruits, to all alike,—the good 
and the bad, the unjust and the just, the free-born and the slave, the poor and the rich? For this belongs to 
the true and mighty God, to show kindness, unasked, to that which is weary and feeble, and always 
encompassed by misery, of many kinds. For to grant your prayers on the offering of sacrifices, is not to 
bring help to those who ask it, but to sell the riches of their beneficence. We men trifle, and are foolish in 
so great a matter; and, forgetting what God is, and the majesty of His name, associate with the tutelar 
deities whatever meanness or baseness our morbid credulity can invent. 


25. Unxia, my opponent says, presides over the anointing of door-posts; Cinxia over the loosening of the 
zone; the most venerable Victa and Potua attend to eating and drinking. O rare and admirable 
interpretation of the divine powers! would gods not have names if brides did not besmear their husbands’ 
door-posts with greasy ointment; were it not that husbands, when now eagerly drawing near, unbind the 
maiden-girdle; if men did not eat and drink? Moreover, not satisfied to have subjected and involved the 
gods in cares so unseemly, you also ascribe to them dispositions fierce, cruel, savage, ever rejoicing in the 
ills and destruction of mankind. 


26. We shall not here mention Laverna, goddess of thieves, the Bellonae, Discordiae, Furiae; and we pass 
by in utter silence the unpropitious deities whom you have set up. We shall bring forward Mars himself, 
and the fair mother of the Desires; to one of whom you commit wars, to the other love and passionate 
desire. My opponent says that Mars has power over wars; whether to quell those which are raging, or to 
revive them when interrupted, and kindle them in time of peace? For if he claims the madness of war, why 
do wars rage every day? but if he is their author, we shall then say that the god, to satisfy his own 
inclination, involves the whole world in strife; sows the seeds of discord and variance between far-distant 
peoples; gathers so many thousand men from different quarters, and speedily heaps up the field with dead 
bodies; makes the streams flow with blood, sweeps away the most firmly-founded empires, lays cities in 
the dust, robs the free of their liberty, and makes them slaves; rejoices in civil strife, in the bloody death of 
brothers who die in conflict, and, in fine, in the dire, murderous contest of children with their fathers. 


27. Now we may apply this very argument to Venus in exactly the same way. For if, as you maintain and 
believe, she fills men’s minds with lustful thoughts, it must be held in consequence that any disgrace and 
misdeed arising from such madness should be ascribed to the instigation of Venus. Is it, then, under 
compulsion of the goddess that even the noble too often betray their own reputation into the hands of 
worthless harlots; that the firm bonds of marriage are broken; that near relations burn with incestuous 
lust; that mothers have their passions madly kindled towards their children; that fathers turn to 
themselves their daughters’ desires; that old men, bringing shame upon their grey hairs, sigh with the 
ardour of youth for the gratification of filthy desires; that wise and brave men, losing in effeminacy the 
strength of their manhood, disregard the biddings of constancy; that the noose is twisted about their 
necks; that blazing pyres are ascended; and that in different places men, leaping voluntarily, cast 
themselves headlong over very high and huge precipices? 


28. Can any man, who has accepted the first principles even of reason, be found to mar or dishonour the 
unchanging nature of Deity with morals so vile? to credit the gods with natures such as human kindness 


has often charmed away and moderated in the beasts of the field? How, I ask, can it be said that the gods 
are far removed from any feeling of passion? that they are gentle, lovers of peace, mild? that in the 
completeness of their excellence they reach the height of perfection, and the highest wisdom also? or, why 
should we pray them to avert from us misfortunes and calamities, if we find that they are themselves the 
authors of all the ills by which we are daily harassed? Call us impious as much as you please, contemners 
of religion, or atheists, you will never make us believe in gods of love and war, that there are gods to sow 
strife, and to disturb the mind by the stings of the furies. For either they are gods in very truth, and do not 
do what you have related; or if they do the things which you say, they are doubtless no gods at all. 


29. We might, however, even yet be able to receive from you these thoughts, most full of wicked 
falsehoods, if it were not that you yourselves, in bringing forward many things about the gods so 
inconsistent and mutually destructive, compel us to withhold our minds from assenting. For when you 
strive individually to excel each other in reputation for more recondite knowledge, you both overthrow the 
very gods in whom you believe, and replace them by others who have clearly no existence; and different 
men give different opinions on the same subjects, and you write that those whom general consent has 
ever received as single persons are infinite in number. Let us, too, begin duty, then, with father Janus, 
whom certain of you have declared to be the world, others the year, some the sun. But if we are to believe 
that this is true, it follows as a consequence, that it should be understood that there never was any Janus, 
who, they say, being sprung from Coelus and Hecate, reigned first in Italy, founded the town Janiculum, 
was the father of Fons, the son-in-law of Vulturnus, the husband of Juturna; and thus you erase the name 
of the god to whom in all prayers you give the first place, and whom you believe to procure for you a 
hearing from the gods. But, again, if Janus be the year, neither thus can he be a god. For who does not 
know that the year is a fixed space of time, and that there is nothing divine in that which is formed by the 
duration of months and lapse of days? Now this very argument may, in like manner, be applied to Saturn. 
For if time is meant under this title, as the expounders of Grecian ideas think, so that that is regarded as 
Kronos, which is chronos, there is no such deity as Saturn. For who is so senseless as to say that time is a 
god, when it is but a certain space measured off in the unending succession of eternity? And thus will be 
removed from the rank of the immortals that deity too, whom the men of old declared, and handed down 
to their posterity, to be born of father Coelus, the progenitor of the dii magni, the planter of the vine, the 
bearer of the pruning-knife. 


30. But what shall we say of Jove himself, whom the wise have repeatedly asserted to be the sun, driving a 
winged chariot, followed by a crowd of deities; some, the ether, blazing with mighty flames, and wasting 
fire which cannot be extinguished? Now if this is clear and certain, there is, then, according to you, no 
Jupiter at all; who, born of Saturn his father and Ops his mother, is reported to have been concealed in the 
Cretan territory, that he might escape his father’s rage. But now, does not a similar mode of thought 
remove Juno from the list of gods? For if she is the air, as you have been wont to jest and say, repeating in 
reversed order the syllables of the Greek name, there will be found no sister and spouse of almighty 
Jupiter, no Fluonia, no Pomona, no Ossipagina, no Februtis, Populonia, Cinxia, Caprotina; and thus the 
invention of that name, spread abroad with a frequent but vain belief, will be found to be wholly useless. 


31. Aristotle, a man of most powerful intellect, and distinguished for learning, as Granius tells, shows by 
plausible arguments that Minerva is the moon, and proves it by the authority of learned men. Others have 
said that this very goddess is the depth of ether, and utmost height; some have maintained that she is 
memory, whence her name even, Minerva, has arisen, as if she were some goddess of memory. But if this 
is credited, it follows that there is no daughter of Mens, no daughter of Victory, no discoverer of the Olive, 
born from the head of Jupiter, no goddess skilled in the knowledge of the arts, and in different branches of 
learning. Neptune, they say, has received his name and title because he covers the earth with water. If, 
then, by the use of this name is meant the outspread water, there is no god Neptune at all; and thus is put 
away, and removed from us, the full brother of Pluto and Jupiter, armed with the iron trident, lord of the 
fish, great and small, king of the depths of the sea, and shaker of the trembling earth. 


32. Mercury, also, has been named as though he were a kind of go-between; and because conversation 
passes between two speakers, and is exchanged by them, that which is expressed by this name has been 
produced. If this, then, is the case, Mercury is not the name of a god, but of speech and words exchanged 
by two persons; and in this way is blotted out and annihilated the noted Cyllenian bearer of the caduceus, 
born on the cold mountain top, contriver of words and names, the god who presides over markets, and 
over the exchange of goods and commercial intercourse. Some of you have said that the earth is the Great 
Mother, because it provides all things living with food; others declare that the same earth is Ceres, 
because it brings forth crops of useful fruits; while some maintain that it is Vesta, because it alone in the 
universe is at rest, its other members being, by their constitution, ever in motion. Now if this is 
propounded and maintained on sure grounds, in like manner, on your interpretation, three deities have no 
existence: neither Ceres nor Vesta are to be reckoned in the number of the gods; nor, in fine, can the 
mother of the gods herself, whom Nigidius thinks to have been married to Saturn, be rightly declared a 
goddess, if indeed these are all names of the one earth, and it alone is signified by these titles. 


33. We here leave Vulcan unnoticed, to avoid prolixity; whom you all declare to be fire, with one 
consenting voice. We pass by Venus, named because lust assails all, and Proserpina, named because 
plants steal gradually forth into the light,—where, again, you do away with three deities; if indeed the first 


is the name of an element, and does not signify a living power; the second, of a desire common to all living 
creatures; while the third refers to seeds rising above ground, and the upward movements of growing 
crops. What! when you maintain that Bacchus, Apollo, the Sun, are one deity, increased in number by the 
use of three names, is not the number of the gods lessened, and their vaunted reputation overthrown, by 
your opinions? For if it is true that the sun is also Bacchus and Apollo, there can consequently be in the 
universe no Apollo or Bacchus; and thus, by yourselves, the son of Semele and the Pythian god are blotted 
out and set aside,—one the giver of drunken merriment, the other the destroyer of Sminthian mice. 


34. Some of your learned men—men, too, who do not chatter merely because their humour leads them— 
maintain that Diana, Ceres, Luna, are but one deity in triple union; and that there are not three distinct 
persons, as there are three different names; that in all these Luna is invoked, and that the others are a 
series of surnames added to her name. But if this is sure, if this is certain, and the facts of the case show 
it to be so, again is Ceres but an empty name, and Diana: and thus the discussion is brought to this issue, 
that you lead and advise us to believe that she whom you maintain to be the discoverer of the earth’s 
fruits has no existence, and Apollo is robbed of his sister, whom once the horned hunter gazed upon as she 
washed her limbs from impurity in a pool, and paid the penalty of his curiosity. 


35. Men worthy to be remembered in the study of philosophy, who have been raised by your praises to its 
highest place, declare, with commendable earnestness, as their conclusion, that the whole mass of the 
world, by whose folds we all are encompassed, covered, and upheld, is one animal possessed of wisdom 
and reason; yet if this is a true, sure, and certain opinion, they also will forthwith cease to be gods whom 
you set up a little ago in its parts without change of name. For as one man cannot, while his body remains 
entire, be divided into many men; nor can many men, while they continue to be distinct and separate from 
each other, be fused into one sentient individual: so, if the world is a single animal, and moves from the 
impulse of one mind, neither can it be dispersed in several deities; nor, if the gods are parts of it, can they 
be brought together and changed into one living creature, with unity of feeling throughout all its parts. 
The moon, the sun, the earth, the ether, the stars, are members and parts of the world; but if they are 
parts and members, they are certainly not themselves living creatures; for in no thing can parts be the 
very thing which the whole is, or think and feel for themselves, for this cannot be effected by their own 
actions, without the whole creature’s joining in; and this being established and settled, the whole matter 
comes back to this, that neither Sol, nor Luna, nor AEther, Tellus, and the rest, are gods. For they are 
parts of the world, not the proper names of deities; and thus it is brought about that, by your disturbing 
and confusing all divine things, the world is set up as the sole god in the universe, while all the rest are 
cast aside, and that as having been set up vainly, uselessly, and without any reality. 


36. If we sought to subvert the belief in your gods in so many ways, by so many arguments, no one would 
doubt that, mad with rage and fury, you would demand for us the stake, the beasts, and swords, with the 
other kinds of torture by which you usually appease your thirst in its intense craving for our blood. But 
while you yourselves put away almost the whole race of deities with a pretence of cleverness and wisdom, 
you do not hesitate to assert that, because of us, men suffer ill at the hands of the gods; although, indeed, 
if it is true that they anywhere exist, and burn with anger and rage, there can be no better reason for their 
showing anger against you, than that you deny their existence, and say that they are not found in any part 
of the universe. 


37. We are told by Mnaseas that the Muses are the daughters of Tellus and Coelus; others declare that 
they are Jove’s by his wife Memory, or Mens; some relate that they were virgins, others that they were 
matrons. For now we wish to touch briefly on the points where you are shown, from the difference of your 
opinions, to make different statements about the same thing. Ephorus, then, says that they are three in 
number; Mnaseas, whom we mentioned, that they are four; Myrtilus brings forward seven; Crates asserts 
that there are eight; finally Hesiod, enriching heaven and the stars with gods, comes forward with nine 
names. 


If we are not mistaken, such want of agreement marks those who are wholly ignorant of the truth, and 
does not spring from the real state of the case. For if their number were clearly known, the voice of all 
would be the same, and the agreement of all would tend to and find issue in the same conclusion. 


38. How, then, can you give to religion its whole power, when you fall into error about the gods 
themselves? or summon us to their solemn worship, while you give us no definite information how to 
conceive of the deities themselves? For, to take no notice of the other authors, either the first makes away 
with and destroys six divine Muses, if they are certainly nine; or the last adds six who have no existence to 
the three who alone really are; so that it cannot be known or understood what should be added, what 
taken away; and in the performance of religious rites we are in danger of either worshipping that which 
does not exist, or passing that by which, it may be, does exist. Piso believes that the Novensiles are nine 
gods, set up among the Sabines at Trebia. Granius thinks that they are the Muses, agreeing with AElius; 
Varro teaches that they are nine, because, in doing anything, that number is always reputed most 
powerful and greatest; Cornificius, that they watch over the renewing of things, because, by their care, all 
things are afresh renewed in strength, and endure; Manilius, that they are the nine gods to whom alone 
Jupiter gave power to wield his thunder. Cincius declares them to be deities brought from abroad, named 
from their very newness, because the Romans were in the habit of sometimes individually introducing into 


their families the rites of conquered cities, while some they publicly consecrated; and lest, from their 
great number, or in ignorance, any god should be passed by, all alike were briefly and compendiously 
invoked under one name—Novensiles. 


39. There are some, besides, who assert that those who from being men became gods, are denoted by this 
name,—as Hercules, Romulus, AEsculapius, Liber, AEneas. These are all, as is clear, different opinions; 
and it cannot be, in the nature of things, that those who differ in opinion can be regarded as teachers of 
one truth. For if Piso’s opinion is true, AFlius and Granius say what is false; if what they say is certain, 
Varro, with all his skill, is mistaken, who substitutes things most frivolous and vain for those which really 
exist. If they are named Novensiles because their number is nine, Cornificius is shown to stumble, who, 
giving them might and power not their own, makes them the divine overseers of renovation. But if 
Cornificius is right in his belief, Cincius is found to be not wise, who connects with the power of the dii 
Novensiles the gods of conquered cities. But if they are those whom Cincius asserts them to be, Manilius 
will be found to speak falsely, who comprehends those who wield another’s thunder under this name. But 
if that which Manilius holds is true and certain, they are utterly mistaken who suppose that those raised 
to divine honours, and deified mortals, are thus named because of the novelty of their rank. But if the 
Novensiles are those who have deserved to be raised to the stars after passing through the life of men, 
there are no dii Novensiles at all. For as slaves, soldiers, masters, are not names of persons 
comprehended under them, but of officers, ranks, and duties, so, when we say that Novensiles is the name 
of gods who by their virtues have become gods from being men, it is clear and evident that no individual 
persons are marked out particularly, but that newness itself is named by the title Novensiles. 


40. Nigidius taught that the dii Penates were Neptune and Apollo, who once, on fixed terms, girt Ilium 
with walls. He himself again, in his sixteenth book, following Etruscan teaching, shows that there are four 
kinds of Penates; and that one of these pertains to Jupiter, another to Neptune, the third to the shades 
below, the fourth to mortal men, making some unintelligible assertion. Caesius himself, also, following this 
teaching, thinks that they are Fortune, and Ceres, the genius Jovialis, and Pales, but not the female deity 
commonly received, but some male attendant and steward of Jupiter. Varro thinks that they are the gods 
of whom we speak who are within, and in the inmost recesses of heaven, and that neither their number 
nor names are known. The Etruscans say that these are the Consentes and Complices, and name them 
because they rise and fall together, six of them being male, and as many female, with unknown names and 
pitiless dispositions, but they are considered the counsellors and princes of Jove supreme. There were 
some, too, who said that Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva were the dii Penates, without whom we cannot live 
and be wise, and by whom we are ruled within in reason, passion, and thought. As you see, even here, too, 
nothing is said harmoniously, nothing is settled with the consent of all, nor is there anything reliable on 
which the mind can take its stand, drawing by conjecture very near to the truth. For their opinions are so 
doubtful, and one supposition so discredited by another, that there is either no truth in them all, or if it is 
uttered by any, it is not recognised amid so many different statements. 


41. We can, if it is thought proper, speak briefly of the Lares also, whom the mass think to be the gods of 
streets and ways, because the Greeks name streets laurae. In different parts of his writings, Nigidius 
speaks of them now as the guardians of houses and dwellings; now as the Curetes, who are said to have 
once concealed, by the clashing of cymbals, the infantile cries of Jupiter; now the five Digiti Samothracii, 
who, the Greeks tell us, were named Idaei Dactyli. Varro, with like hesitation, says at one time that they 
are the Manes, and therefore the mother of the Lares was named Mania; at another time, again, he 
maintains that they are gods of the air, and are termed heroes; at another, following the opinion of the 
ancients, he says that the Lares are ghosts, as it were a kind of tutelary demon, spirits of dead men. 


42. It is a vast and endless task to examine each kind separately, and make it evident even from your 
religious books that you neither hold nor believe that there is any god concerning whom you have not 
brought forward doubtful and inconsistent statements, expressing a thousand different beliefs. But, to be 
brief, and avoid prolixity, it is enough to have said what has been said; it is, further, too troublesome to 
gather together many things into one mass, since it is made manifest and evident in different ways that 
you waver, and say nothing with certainty of these things which you assert. But you will perhaps say, Even 
if we have no personal knowledge of the Lares, Novensiles, Penates, still the very agreement of our 
authors proves their existence, and that such a race takes rank among the celestial gods. And how can it 
be known whether there is any god, if what he is shall be wholly unknown? or how can it avail even to ask 
for benefits, if it is not settled and determined who should be invoked at each inquiry? For every one who 
seeks to obtain an answer from any deity, should of necessity know to whom he makes supplication, on 
whom he calls, from whom he asks help for the affairs and occasions of human life; especially as you 
yourselves declare that all the gods do not have all power, and that the wrath and anger of each are 
appeased by different rites. 


43. For if this deity requires a black, that a white skin; if sacrifice must be made to this one with veiled, to 
that with uncovered head; this one is consulted about marriages, the other relieves distresses,—may it not 
be of some importance whether the one or the other is Novensilis, since ignorance of the facts and 
confusion of persons displeases the gods, and leads necessarily to the contraction of guilt? For suppose 
that I myself, to avoid some inconvenience and peril, make supplication to any one of these deities, saying, 
Be present, be near, divine Penates, thou Apollo, and thou, O Neptune, and in your divine clemency turn 


away all these evils, by which I am annoyed, troubled, and tormented: will there be any hope that I shall 
receive help from them, if Ceres, Pales, Fortune, or the genius Jovialis, not Neptune and Apollo, shall be 
the dii Penates? Or if I invoked the Curetes instead of the Lares, whom some of your writers maintain to 
be the Digiti Samothracii, how shall I enjoy their help and favour, when I have not given them their own 
names, and have given to the others names not their own? Thus does our interest demand that we should 
rightly know the gods, and not hesitate or doubt about the power, the name of each; lest, if they be 
invoked with rites and titles not their own, they have at once their ears stopped against our prayers, and 
hold us involved in guilt which may not be forgiven. 


44. Wherefore, if you are assured that in the lofty palaces of heaven there dwells, there is, that multitude 
of deities whom you specify, you should make your stand on one proposition, and not, divided by different 
and inconsistent opinions, destroy belief in the very things which you seek to establish. If there is a Janus, 
let Janus be; if a Bacchus, let Bacchus be; if a Summanus, let Summanus be: for this is to confide, this to 
hold, to be settled in the knowledge of something ascertained, not to say after the manner of the blind and 
erring, The Novensiles are the Muses, in truth they are the Trebian gods, nay, their number is nine, or 
rather, they are the protectors of cities which have been overthrown; and bring so important matters into 
this danger, that while you remove some, and put others in their place, it may well be doubted of them all 
if they anywhere exist. 


BOOK IV 


1. We would ask you, and you above all, O Romans, lords and princes of the world, whether you think that 
Piety, Concord, Safety, Honour, Virtue, Happiness, and other such names, to which we see you rear altars 
and splendid temples, have divine power, and live in heaven? or, as is usual, have you classed them with 
the deities merely for form’s sake, because we desire and wish these blessings to fall to our lot? For if, 
while you think them empty names without any substance, you yet deify them with divine honours, you 
will have to consider whether that is a childish frolic, or tends to bring your deities into contempt, when 
you make equal, and add to their number vain and feigned names. But if you have loaded them with 
temples and couches, holding with more assurance that these, too, are deities, we pray you to teach us in 
our ignorance, by what course, in what way, Victory, Peace, Equity, and the others mentioned among the 
gods, can be understood to be gods, to belong to the assembly of the immortals? 


2. For we—but, perhaps, you would rob and deprive us of common-sense—feel and perceive that none of 
these has divine power, or possesses a form of its own; but that, on the contrary, they are the excellence of 
manhood, the safety of the safe, the honour of the respected, the victory of the conqueror, the harmony of 
the allied, the piety of the pious, the recollection of the observant, the good fortune, indeed, of him who 
lives happily and without exciting any ill-feeling. Now it is easy to perceive that, in speaking thus, we 
speak most reasonably when we observe the contrary qualities opposed to them, misfortune, discord, 
forgetfulness, injustice, impiety, baseness of spirit, and unfortunate weakness of body. For as these things 
happen accidentally, and depend on human acts and chance moods, so their contraries, named after more 
agreeable qualities, must be found in others; and from these, originating in this wise, have arisen those 
invented names. 


3. With regard, indeed, to your bringing forward to us other bands of unknown gods, we cannot determine 
whether you do that seriously, and from a belief in its certainty; or, merely playing with empty fictions, 
abandon yourselves to an unbridled imagination. The goddess Luperca, you tell us on the authority of 
Varro, was named because the fierce wolf spared the exposed children. Was that goddess, then, disclosed, 
not by her own power, but by the course of events? and was it only after the wild beast restrained its cruel 
teeth, that she both began to be herself and was marked by her name? or if she was already a goddess 
long before the birth of Romulus and his brother, show us what was her name and title. Praestana was 
named, according to you, because, in throwing the javelin, Quirinus excelled all in strength; and the 
goddess Panda, or Pantica, was named because Titus Tatius was allowed to open up and make passable a 
road, that he might take the Capitoline. Before these events, then, had the deities never existed? and if 
Romulus had not held the first place in casting the javelin, and if the Sabine king had been unable to take 
the Tarpeian rock, would there be no Pantica, no Praestana? And if you say that they existed before that 
which gave rise to their name, a question which has been discussed in a preceding section, tell us also 
what they were called. 


4. Pellonia is a goddess mighty to drive back enemies. Whose enemies, Say, if it is convenient? Opposing 
armies meet, and fighting together, hand to hand, decide the battle; and to one this side, to another that, 
is hostile. Whom, then, will Pellonia turn to flight, since on both sides there will be fighting? or in favour 
of whom will she incline, seeing that she should afford to both sides the might and services of her name? 
But if she indeed did so, that is, if she gave her good-will and favour to both sides, she would destroy the 
meaning of her name, which was formed with regard to the beating back of one side. But you will perhaps 
say, She is goddess of the Romans only, and, being on the side of the Quirites alone, is ever ready 
graciously to help them. We wish, indeed, that it were so, for we like the name; but it is a very doubtful 
matter. What! do the Romans have gods to themselves, who do not help other nations? and how can they 
be gods, if they do not exercise their divine power impartially towards all nations everywhere? and where, 
I pray you, was this goddess Pellonia long ago, when the national honour was brought under the yoke at 
the Caudine Forks? when at the Trasimene lake the streams ran with blood? when the plains of Diomede 
were heaped up with dead Romans when a thousand other blows were sustained in countless disastrous 
battles? Was she snoring and sleeping; or, as the base often do, had she deserted to the enemies’ camp? 


5. The sinister deities preside over the regions on the left hand only, and are opposed to those on the 
right. But with what reason this is said, or with what meaning, we do not understand ourselves; and we 
are sure that you cannot in any degree cause it to be clearly and generally understood. For in the first 
place, indeed, the world itself has in itself neither right nor left, neither upper nor under regions, neither 
fore nor after parts. For whatever is round, and bounded on every side by the circumference of a solid 
sphere, has no beginning, no end; where there is no end and beginning, no part can have its own name 
and form the beginning. Therefore, when we say, This is the right, and that the left side, we do not refer to 
anything in the world, which is everywhere very much the same, but to our own place and position, we 
being so formed that we speak of some things as on our right hand, of others as on our left; and yet these 
very things which we name left, and the others which we name right, have in us no continuance, no 
fixedness, but take their forms from our sides, just as chance, and the accident of the moment, may have 
placed us. If I look towards the rising sun, the north pole and the north are on my left hand; and if I turn 
my face thither, the west will be on my left, for it will be regarded as behind the sun’s back. But, again, if I 
turn my eyes to the region of the west, the wind and country of the south are now said to be on my left. 


And if Iam turned to this side by the necessary business of the moment, the result is, that the east is said 
to be on the left, owing to a further change of position,—from which it can be very easily seen that nothing 
is either on our right or on our left by nature, but from position, time, and according as our bodily position 
with regard to surrounding objects has been taken up. But in this case, by what means, in what way, will 
there be gods of the regions of the left, when it is clear that the same regions are at one time on the right, 
at another on the left? or what have the regions of the right done to the immortal gods, to deserve that 
they should be without any to care for them, while they have ordained that these should be fortunate, and 
ever accompanied by lucky omens? 


6. Lateranus, as you say, is the god and genius of hearths, and received this name because men build that 
kind of fireplace of unbaked bricks. What then? if hearths were made of baked clay, or any other material 
whatever, will they have no genii? and will Lateranus, whoever he is, abandon his duty as guardian, 
because the kingdom which he possesses has not been formed of bricks of clay? And for what purpose, I 
ask, has that god received the charge of hearths? He runs about the kitchens of men, examining and 
discovering with what kinds of wood the heat in their fires is produced; he gives strength to earthen 
vessels that they may not fly in pieces, overcome by the violence of the flames; he sees that the flavour of 
unspoilt dainties reaches the taste of the palate with their own pleasantness, and acts the part of a taster, 
and tries whether the sauces have been rightly prepared. Is not this unseemly, nay—to speak with more 
truth—disgraceful, impious, to introduce some pretended deities for this only, not to do them reverence 
with fitting honours, but to appoint them over base things, and disreputable actions? 


7. Does Venus Militaris, also, preside over the evil-doing of camps, and the debaucheries of young men? Is 
there one Perfica, also, of the crowd of deities, who causes those base and filthy delights to reach their 
end with uninterrupted pleasure? Is there also Pertunda, who presides over the marriage couch? Is there 
also Tutunus, on whose huge members and horrent fascinum you think it auspicious, and desire, that your 
matrons should be borne? But if facts themselves have very little effect in suggesting to you a right 
understanding of the truth, are you not able, even from the very names, to understand that these are the 
inventions of a most meaningless superstition, and the false gods of fancy? Puta, you say, presides over 
the pruning of trees, Peta over prayers; Nemestrinus is the god of groves; Patellana is a deity, and Patella, 
of whom the one has been set over things brought to light, the other over those yet to be disclosed. 
Nodutis is spoken of as a god, because he brings that which has been sown to the knots: and she who 
presides over the treading out of grain, Noduterensis; the goddess Upibilia delivers from straying from 
the right paths; parents bereaved of their children are under the care of Orbona,—those very near to 
death, under that of Naenia. Again, Ossilago herself is mentioned as she who gives firmness and solidity 
to the bones of young children. Mellonia is a goddess, strong and powerful in regard to bees, caring for 
and guarding the sweetness of their honey. 


8. Say, I pray you,—that Peta, Puta, Patella may graciously favour you,—if there were no bees at all on the 
earth then, or if we men were born without bones, like some worms, would there be no goddess Mellonia; 
or would Ossilago, who gives bones their solidity, be without a name of her own? I ask truly, and eagerly 
inquire whether you think that gods, or men, or bees, fruits, twigs, and the rest, are the more ancient in 
nature, time, long duration? No man will doubt that you say that the gods precede all things whatever by 
countless ages and generations. But if it is so, how, in the nature of things, can it be that, from things 
produced afterwards, they received those names which are earlier in point of time? or that the gods were 
charged with the care of those things which were not yet produced, and assigned to be of use to men? Or 
were the gods long without names; and was it only after things began to spring up, and be on the earth, 
that you thought it right that they should be called by these names and titles? And whence could you have 
known what name to give to each, since you were wholly ignorant of their existence; or that they 
possessed any fixed powers, seeing that you were equally unaware which of them had any power, and over 
what he should be placed to suit his divine might? 


9. What then? you say; do you declare that these gods exist nowhere in the world, and have been created 
by unreal fancies? Not we alone, but truth itself, and reason, say so, and that common-sense in which all 
men share. For who there who believes that there are gods of gain, and that they preside over the getting 
of it, seeing that it springs very often from the basest employments, and is always at the expense of 
others? Who believes that Libentina, who that Burnus, is set over those lusts which wisdom bids us avoid, 
and which, in a thousand ways, vile and filthy wretches attempt and practise? Who that Limentinus and 
Lima have the care of thresholds, and do the duties of their keepers, when every day we see the 
thresholds of temples and private houses destroyed and overthrown, and that the infamous approaches to 
stews are not without them? Who believes that the Limi watch over obliquities? who that Saturnus 
presides over the sown crops? who that Montinus is the guardian of mountains; Murcia, of the slothful? 
Who, finally, would believe that Money is a goddess, whom your writings declare, as though she were the 
greatest deity, to give golden rings, the front seats at games and shows, honours in the greatest number, 
the dignity of the magistracy, and that which the indolent love most of all,—an undisturbed ease, by means 
of riches. 


10. But if you urge that bones, different kinds of honey, thresholds, and all the other things which we have 
either run over rapidly, or, to avoid prolixity, passed by altogether, have their own peculiar guardians, we 
may in like manner introduce a thousand other gods, who should care for and guard innumerable things. 


For why should a god have charge of honey only, and not of gourds, rape, cunila, cress, figs, beets, 
cabbages? Why should the bones alone have found protection, and not the nails, hair, and all the other 
things which are placed in the hidden parts and members of which we feel ashamed, and are exposed to 
very many accidents, and stand more in need of the care and attention of the gods? Or if you say that 
these parts, too, act under the care of their own tutelar deities, there will begin to be as many gods as 
there are things; nor will the cause be stated why the divine care does not protect all things, if you say 
that there are certain things over which the deities preside, and for which they care 


11. What say you, O fathers of new religions, and powers? Do you cry out, and complain that these gods 
are dishonoured by us, and neglected with profane contempt, viz., Lateranus, the genius of hearths; 
Limentinus, who presides over thresholds; Pertunda, Perfica, Noduterensis: and do you say that things 
have sunk into ruin, and that the world itself has changed its laws and constitution, because we do not 
bow humbly in supplication to Mutunus and Tutunus? But now look and see, lest while you imagine such 
monstrous things, and form such conceptions, you may have offended the gods who most assuredly exist, 
if only there are any who are worthy to bear and hold that most exalted title; and it be for no other reason 
that those evils, of which you speak, rage, and increase by accessions every day. Why, then, some one of 
you will perhaps say, do you maintain that it is not true that these gods exist? And, when invoked by the 
diviners, do they obey the call, and come when summoned by their own names, and give answers which 
may be relied on, to those who consult them? We can show that what is said is false, either because in the 
whole matter there is the greatest room for distrust, or because we, every day, see many of their 
predictions either prove untrue or wrested with baffled expectation to suit the opposite issues. 


12. But let them be true, as you maintain, yet will you have us also believe that Mellonia, for example, 
introduces herself into the entrails, or Limentinus, and that they set themselves to make known what you 
seek to learn? Did you ever see their face, their deportment, their countenance? or can even these be seen 
in lungs or livers? May it not happen, may it not come to pass, although you craftily conceal it, that the 
one should take the other’s place, deluding, mocking, deceiving, and presenting the appearance of the 
deity invoked? If the magi, who are so much akin to soothsayers, relate that, in their incantations, 
pretended gods steal in frequently instead of those invoked; that some of these, moreover, are spirits of 
grosser substance, who pretend that they are gods, and delude the ignorant by their lies and deceit,—why 
should we not similarly believe that here, too, others substitute themselves for those who are not, that 
they may both strengthen your superstitious beliefs, and rejoice that victims are slain in sacrifice to them 
under names not their own? 


13. Or, if you refuse to believe this on account of its novelty, how can you know whether there is not some 
one, who comes in place of all whom you invoke, and substituting himself in all parts of the world, shows 
to you what appear to be many gods and powers? Who is that one? some one will ask. We may perhaps, 
being instructed by truthful authors, be able to say; but, lest you should be unwilling to believe us, let my 
opponent ask the Egyptians, Persians, Indians, Chaldeans, Armenians, and all the others who have seen 
and become acquainted with these things in the more recondite arts. Then, indeed, you will learn who is 
the one God, or who the very many under Him are, who pretend to be gods, and make sport of men’s 
ignorance. 


Even now we are ashamed to come to the point at which not only boys, young and pert, but grave men 
also, cannot restrain their laughter, and men who have been hardened into a strict and stern humour. For 
while we have all heard it inculcated and taught by our teachers, that in declining the names of the gods 
there was no plural number, because the gods were individuals, and the ownership of each name could 
not be common to a great many; you in forgetfulness, and putting away the memory of your early lessons, 
both give to several gods the same names, and, although you are elsewhere more moderate as to their 
number, have multiplied them, again, by community of names; which subject, indeed, men of keen 
discernment and acute intellect have before now treated both in Latin and Greek. And that might have 
lessened our labour, if it were not that at the same time we see that some know nothing of these books; 
and, also, that the discussion which we have begun, compels us to bring forward something on these 
subjects, although it has been already laid hold of, and related by those writers. 


14. Your theologians, then, and authors on unknown antiquity, say that in the universe there are three 
Joves, one of whom has AEFther for his father; another, Coelus; the third, Saturn, born and buried in the 
island of Crete. They speak of five Suns and five Mercuries,—of whom, as they relate, the first Sun is 
called the son of Jupiter, and is regarded as grandson of AEther; the second is also Jupiter’s son, and the 
mother who bore him Hyperiona; the third the son of Vulcan, not Vulcan of Lemnos, but the son of the 
Nile; the fourth, whom Acantho bore at Rhodes in the heroic age, was the father of Ialysus; while the fifth 
is regarded as the son of a Scythian king and subtle Circe. Again, the first Mercury, who is said to have 
lusted after Proserpina, is son of Coelus, who is above all. Under the earth is the second, who boasts that 
he is Trophonius. The third was born of Maia, his mother, and the third Jove; the fourth is the offspring of 
the Nile, whose name the people of Egypt dread and fear to utter. The fifth is the slayer of Argus, a 
fugitive and exile, and the inventor of letters in Egypt. But there are five Minervas also, they say, just as 
there are five Suns and Mercuries; the first of whom is no virgin but the mother of Apollo by Vulcan; the 
second, the offspring of the Nile, who is asserted to be the Egyptian Sais; the third is descended from 
Saturn, and is the one who devised the use of arms; the fourth is sprung from Jove, and the Messenians 


name her Coryphasia; and the fifth is she who slew her lustful father, Pallas. 


15. And lest it should seem tedious and prolix to wish to consider each person singly, the same theologians 
say that there are four Vulcans and three Dianas, as many AEsculapii and five Dionysi, six Hercules and 
four Venuses, three sets of Castors and the same number of Muses, three winged Cupids, and four named 
Apollo; whose fathers they mention in like manner, in like manner their mothers, and the places where 
they were born, and point out the origin and family of each. But if it is true and certain, and is told in 
earnest as a well-known matter, either they are not all gods, inasmuch as there cannot be several under 
the same name, as we have been taught; or if there is one of them, he will not be known and recognised, 
because he is obscured by the confusion of very similar names. And thus it results from your own action, 
however unwilling you may be that it should be so, that religion is brought into difficulty and confusion, 
and has no fixed end to which it can turn itself, without being made the sport of equivocal illusions. 


16. For suppose that it had occurred to us, moved either by suitable influence or violent fear of you, to 
worship Minerva, for example, with the rights you deem sacred, and the usual ceremony: if, when we 
prepare sacrifices, and approach to make the offerings appointed for her on the flaming altars, all the 
Minervas shall fly thither, and striving for the right to that name, each demand that the offerings prepared 
be given to herself; what drawn-out animal shall we place among them, or to whom shall we direct the 
sacred offices which are our duty? For the first one of whom we spoke will perhaps say: “The name 
Minerva is mine, mine the divine majesty, who bore Apollo and Diana, and by the fruit of my womb 
enriched heaven with deities, and multiplied the number of the gods.” “Nay, Minerva,” the fifth will say, 
“are you speaking, who, being a wife, and so often a mother, have lost the sanctity of spotless purity? Do 
you not see that in all temples the images of Minervas are those of virgins, and that all artists refrain from 
giving to them the figures of matrons? Cease, therefore, to appropriate to yourself a name not rightfully 
yours. For that Iam Minerva, begotten of father Pallas, the whole band of poets bear witness, who call me 
Pallas, the surname being derived from my father.” The second will cry on hearing this: “What say you? Do 
you, then, bear the name of Minerva, an impudent parricide, and one defiled by the pollution of lewd lust, 
who, decking yourself with rouge and a harlot’s arts, roused upon yourself even your father’s passions, 
full of maddening desires? Go further, then, seek for yourself another name; for this belongs to me, whom 
the Nile, greatest of rivers, begot from among his flowing waters, and brought to a maiden’s estate from 
the condensing of moisture. But if you inquire into the credibility of the matter, I too will bring as 
witnesses the Egyptians, in whose language I am called Neith, as Plato’s Timaeus attests.” What, then, do 
we suppose will be the result? Will she indeed cease to say that she is Minerva, who is named Coryphasia, 
either to mark her mother, or because she sprung forth from the top of Jove’s head, bearing a shield, and 
girt with the terror of arms? Or are we to suppose that she who is third will quietly surrender the name? 
and not argue and resist the assumption of the first two with such words as these: “Do you thus dare to 
assume the honour of my name, O Sais, sprung from the mud and eddies of a stream, and formed in miry 
places? Or do you usurp another’s rank, who falsely say that you were born a goddess from the head of 
Jupiter, and persuade very silly men that you are reason? Does he conceive and bring forth children from 
his head? That the arms you bear might be forged and formed, was there even in the hollow of his head a 
smith’s workshop? were there anvils, hammers, furnaces, bellows, coals, and pincers? Or if, as you 
maintain, it is true that you are reason, cease to claim for yourself the name which is mine; for reason, of 
which you speak, is not a certain form of deity, but the understanding of difficult questions.” If, then, as 
we have said, five Minervas should meet us when we essay to sacrifice, and contending as to whose this 
name is, each demand that either fumigations of incense be offered to her, or sacrificial wines poured out 
from golden cups; by what arbiter, by what judge, shall we dispose of so great a dispute? or what 
examiner will there be, what umpire of so great boldness as to attempt, with such personages, either to 
give a just decision, or to declare their causes not founded on right? Will he not rather go home, and, 
keeping himself apart from such matters, think it safer to have nothing to do with them, lest he should 
either make enemies of the rest, by giving to one what belongs to all, or be charged with folly for yielding 
to all what should be the property of one? 


17. We may say the very same things of the Mercuries, the Suns,—indeed of all the others whose numbers 
you increase and multiply. But it is sufficient to know from one case that the same principle applies to the 
rest; and, lest our prolixity should chance to weary our audience, we shall cease to deal with individuals, 
lest, while we accuse you of excess, we also should ourselves be exposed to the charge of excessive 
loquacity. What do you say, you who, by the fear of bodily tortures, urge us to worship the gods, and 
constrain us to undertake the service of your deities? We can be easily won, if only something befitting the 
conception of so great a race be shown to us. Show us Mercury, but only one; give us Bacchus, but only 
one; one Venus, and in like manner one Diana. For you will never make us believe that there are four 
Apollos, or three Jupiters, not even if you were to call Jove himself as witness, or make the Pythian god 
your authority. 


18. But some one on the opposite side says, How do we know whether the theologians have written what 
is certain and well known, or set forth a wanton fiction, as they thought and judged? That has nothing to 
do with the matter; nor does the reasonableness of your argument depend upon this,—whether the facts 
are as the writings of the theologians state, or are otherwise and markedly different. For to us it is enough 
to speak of things which come before the public; and we need not inquire what is true, but only confute 
and disprove that which lies open to all, and which men’s thoughts have generally received. But if they 


are liars, declare yourselves what is the truth, and disclose the unassailable mystery. And how can it be 
done when the services of men of letters are set aside? For what is there which can be said about the 
immortal gods that has not reached men’s thoughts from what has been written by men on these 
subjects? Or can you relate anything yourselves about their rights and ceremonies, which has not been 
recorded in books, and made known by what authors have written? Or if you think these of no importance, 
let all the books be destroyed which have been composed about the gods for you by theologians, pontiffs, 
and even some devoted to the study of philosophy; nay, let us rather suppose that from the foundation of 
the world no man ever wrote anything about the gods: we wish to find out, and desire to know, whether 
you can mutter or murmur in mentioning the gods, or conceive those in thought to whom no idea from any 
book gave shape in your minds. But when it is clear that you have been informed of their names and 
powers by the suggestions of books, it is unjust to deny the reliableness of these books by whose 
testimony and authority you establish what you say. 


19. But perhaps these things will turn out to be false, and what you say to be true. By what proof, by what 
evidence, will it be shown? For since both parties are men, both those who have said the one thing and 
those who have said the other, and on both sides the discussion was of doubtful matters, it is arrogant to 
say that that is true which seems so to you, but that that which offends your feelings manifests 
wantonness and falsehood. By the laws of the human race, and the associations of mortality itself, when 
you read and hear, That god was born of this father and of that mother, do you not feel in your mind that 
something is said which belongs to man, and relates to the meanness of our earthly race? Or, while you 
think that it is so, do you conceive no anxiety lest you should in something offend the gods themselves, 
whoever they are, because you believe that it is owing to filthy intercourse . . . that they have reached the 
light they knew not of, thanks to lewdness? For we, lest any one should chance to think that we are 
ignorant of, do not know, what befits the majesty of that name, assuredly think that the gods should not 
know birth; or if they are born at all, we hold and esteem that the Lord and Prince of the universe, by 
ways which He knew Himself, sent them forth spotless, most pure, undefiled, ignorant of sexual pollution, 
and brought to the full perfection of their natures as soon as they were begotten? 


20. But you, on the contrary, forgetting how great their dignity and grandeur are, associate with them a 
birth, and impute to them a descent, which men of at all refined feelings regard as at once execrable and 
terrible. From Ops, you say, his mother, and from his father Saturn, Diespiter was born with his brothers. 
Do the gods, then, have wives; and, the matches having been previously planned, do they become subject 
to the bonds of marriage? Do they take upon themselves the engagements of the bridal couch by 
prescription, by the cake of spelt, and by a pretended sale? Have they their mistresses, their promised 
wives, their betrothed brides, on settled conditions? And what do we say about their marriages, too, when 
indeed you say that some celebrated their nuptials, and entertained joyous throngs, and that the 
goddesses sported at these; and that some threw all things into utter confusion with dissensions because 
they had no share in singing the Fescennine verses, and occasioned danger and destruction to the next 
generation of men? 


21. But perhaps this foul pollution may be less apparent in the rest. Did, then, the ruler of the heavens, 
the father of gods and men, who, by the motion of his eyebrow, and by his nod, shakes the whole heavens 
and makes them tremble,—did he find his origin in man and woman? And unless both sexes abandoned 
themselves to degrading pleasures in sensual embraces, would there be no Jupiter, greatest of all; and 
even to this time would the divinities have no king, and heaven stand without its lord? And why do we 
marvel that you say Jove sprang from a woman’s womb, seeing that your authors relate that he both had a 
nurse, and in the next place maintained the life given to him by nourishment drawn from a foreign breast? 
What say you, O men? Did, then, shall I repeat, the god who makes the thunder crash, lightens and hurls 
the thunderbolt, and draws together terrible clouds, drink in the streams of the breast, wail as an infant, 
creep about, and, that he might be persuaded to cease his crying most foolishly protracted, was he made 
silent by the noise of rattles, and put to sleep lying in a very soft cradle, and lulled with broken words? O 
devout assertion of the existence of gods, pointing out and declaring the venerable majesty of their awful 
grandeur! Is it thus in your opinion, I ask, that the exalted powers of heaven are produced? do your gods 
come forth to the light by modes of birth such as these, by which asses, pigs, dogs, by which the whole of 
this unclean herd of earthly beasts is conceived and begotten? 


22. And, not content to have ascribed these carnal unions to the venerable Saturn, you affirm that the 
king of the world himself begot children even more shamefully than he was himself born and begotten. Of 
Hyperiona, as his mother, you say, and Jupiter, who wields the thunderbolt, was born the golden and 
blazing Sun; of Latona and the same, the Delian archer, and Diana, who rouses the woods; of Leda and the 
same, those named in Greek Dioscori; of Alcmena and the same, the Theban Hercules, whom his club and 
hide defended; of him and Semele, Liber, who is named Bromius, and was born a second time from his 
father’s thigh; of him, again, and Maia, Mercury, eloquent in speech, and bearer of the harmless snakes. 
Can any greater insult be put upon your Jupiter, or is there anything else which will destroy and ruin the 
reputation of the chief of the gods, further than that you believe him to have been at times overcome by 
vicious pleasures, and to have glowed with the passion of a heart roused to lust after women? And what 
had the Saturnian king to do with strange nuptials? Did Juno not suffice him; and could he not stay the 
force of his desires on the queen of the deities, although so great excellence graced her, such beauty, 
majesty of countenance, and snowy and marble whiteness of arms? Or did he, not content with one wife, 


taking pleasure in concubines, mistresses, and courtezans, a lustful god, show his incontinence in all 
directions, as is the custom with dissolute youths; and in old age, after intercourse with numberless 
persons, did he renew his eagerness for pleasures now losing their zest? What say you, profane ones; or 
what vile thoughts do you fashion about your Jove? Do you not, then, observe, do you not see with what 
disgrace you brand him? of what wrong-doing you make him the author? or what stains of vice, how great 
infamy you heap upon him? 


23. Men, though prone to lust, and inclined, through weakness of character, to yield to the allurements of 
sensual pleasures, still punish adultery by the laws, and visit with the penalty of death those whom they 
find to have possessed themselves of others rights by forcing the marriage-bed. The greatest of kings, 
however, you tell us, did not know how vile, how infamous the person of the seducer and adulterer was; 
and he who, as is said, examines our merits and demerits, did not, owing to the reasonings of his 
abandoned heart, see what was the fitting course for him to resolve on. But this misconduct might 
perhaps be endured, if you were to conjoin him with persons at least his equals, and if he were made by 
you the paramour of the immortal goddesses. But what beauty, what grace was there, I ask you, in human 
bodies, which could move, which could turn to it the eyes of Jupiter? Skin, entrails, phlegm, and all that 
filthy mass placed under the coverings of the intestines, which not Lynceus only with his searching gaze 
can shudder at, but any other also can be made to turn from even by merely thinking. O wonderful reward 
of guilt, O fitting and precious joy, for which Jupiter, the greatest, should become a swan, and a bull, and 
beget white eggs! 


24. If you will open your minds’ eyes, and see the real truth without gratifying any private end, you will 
find that the causes of all the miseries by which, as you say, the human race has long been afflicted, flow 
from such beliefs which you held in former times about your gods; and which you have refused to amend, 
although the truth was placed before your eyes. For what about them, pray, have we indeed ever either 
imagined which was unbecoming, or put forth in shameful writings that the troubles which assail men and 
the loss of the blessings of life should be used to excite a prejudice against us? Do we say that certain 
gods were produced from eggs, like storks and pigeons? Do we say that the radiant Cytherean Venus grew 
up, having taken form from the sea’s foam and the severed genitals of Coelus? that Saturn was thrown 
into chains for parricide, and relieved from their weight only on his own days? that Jupiter was saved from 
death by the services of the Curetes? that he drove his father from the seat of power, and by force and 
fraud possessed a sovereignty not his own? Do we say that his aged sire, when driven out, concealed 
himself in the territories of the Itali, and gave his name as a gift to Latium, because he had been there 
protected from his son? Do we say that Jupiter himself incestuously married his sister? or, instead of pork, 
breakfasted in ignorance upon the son of Lycaon, when invited to his table? that Vulcan, limping on one 
foot, wrought as a smith in the island of Lemnos? that AEsculapius was transfixed by a thunderbolt 
because of his greed and avarice, as the Boeotian Pindar sings? that Apollo, having become rich, by his 
ambiguous responses, deceived the very kings by whose treasures and gifts he had been enriched? Did we 
declare that Mercury was a thief? that Laverna is so also, and along with him presides over secret frauds? 
Is the writer Myrtilus one of us, who declares that the Muses were the handmaids of Megalcon, daughter 
of Macarus? 


25. Did we say that Venus was a courtezan, deified by a Cyprian king named Cinyras? Who reported that 
the palladium was formed from the remains of Pelops? Was it not you? Who that Mars was Spartanus? was 
it not your writer Epicharmus? Who that he was born within the confines of Thrace? was it not Sophocles 
the Athenian, with the assent of all his spectators? Who that he was born in Arcadia? was it not you? Who 
that he was kept a prisoner for thirteen months? was it not the son of the river Meles? Who said that dogs 
were sacrificed to him by the Carians, asses by the Scythians? was it not Apollodorus especially, along 
with the rest? Who that in wronging another’s marriage couch, he was caught entangled in snares? was it 
not your writings, your tragedies? Did we ever write that the gods for hire endured slavery, as Hercules at 
Sardis for lust and wantonness; as the Delian Apollo, who served Admetus, as Jove’s brother, who served 
the Trojan Laomedon, whom the Pythian alsoserved, but with his uncle; as Minerva, who gives light, and 
trims the lamps to secret lovers? Is not he one of your poets, who represented Mars and Venus as 
wounded by men’s hands? Is not Panyassis one of you, who relates that father Dis and queenly Juno were 
wounded by Hercules? Do not the writings of your Polemo say that Pallas was slain, covered with her own 
blood, overwhelmed by Ornytus? Does not Sosibius declare that Hercules himself was afflicted by the 
wound and pain he suffered at the hands of Hipocoon’s children? Is it related at our instance that Jupiter 
was committed to the grave in the island of Crete? Do we say that the brothers, who were united in their 
cradle, were buried in the territories of Sparta and Lacedaemon? Is the author of our number, who is 
termed Patrocles the Thurian in the titles of his writings, who relates that the tomb and remains of Saturn 
are found in Sicily? Is Plutarch of Chaeronea esteemed one of us, who said that Hercules was reduced to 
ashes on the top of Mount OE ta, after his loss of strength through epilepsy? 


26. But what shall I say of the desires with which it is written in your books, and contained in your 
writers, that the holy immortals lusted after women? For is it by us that the king of the sea is asserted in 
the heat of maddened passion to have robbed of their virgin purity Amphitrite, Hippothoe, Amymone, 
Menalippe, Alope? that the spotless Apollo, Latona’s son, most chaste and pure, with the passions of a 
breast not governed by reason, desired Arsinoe, AEthusa, Hypsipyle, Marpessa, Zeuxippe, and Prothoe, 
Daphne, and Sterope? Is it shown in our poems that the aged Saturn, already long covered with grey hair, 


and now cooled by weight of years, being taken by his wife in adultery, put on the form of one of the lower 
animals, and neighing loudly, escaped in the shape of a beast? Do you not accuse Jupiter himself of having 
assumed countless forms, and concealed by mean deceptions the ardour of his wanton lust? Have we ever 
written that he obtained his desires by deceit, at one time changing into gold, at another into a sportive 
satyr; into a serpent, a bird, a bull; and, to pass beyond all limits of disgrace, into a little ant, that he 
might, forsooth, make Clitor’s daughter the mother of Myrmidon, in Thessaly? Who represented him as 
having watched over Alcmena for nine nights without ceasing? was it not you?—that he indolently 
abandoned himself to his lusts, forsaking his post in heaven? was it not you? And, indeed, you ascribe to 
him no mean favours; since, in your opinion, the god Hercules was born to exceed and surpass in such 
matters his father’s powers. He in nine nights begot with difficulty one son; but Hercules, a holy god, in 
one night taught the fifty daughters of Thestius at once to lay aside their virginal title, and to bear a 
mother’s burden. Moreover, not content to have ascribed to the gods love of women, do you also say that 
they lusted after men? Some one loves Hylas; another is engaged with Hyacinthus; that one burns with 
desire for Pelops; this one sighs more ardently for Chrysippus; Catamitus is carried off to be a favourite 
and cup-bearer; and Fabius, that he may be called Jove’s darling, is branded on the soft parts, and marked 
in the hinder. 


27. But among you, is it only the males who lust; and has the female sex preserved its purity? Is it not 
proved in your books that Tithonus was loved by Aurora; that Luna lusted after Endymion; the Nereid 
after AEacus; Thetis after Achilles’ father; Proserpina after Adonis; her mother, Ceres, after some rustic 
Jasion, and afterwards Vulcan, Phaeton, Mars; Venus herself, the mother of AEneas, and founder of the 
Roman power, to marry Anchises? While, therefore, you accuse, without making any exception, not one 
only by name, but the whole of the gods alike, in whose existence you believe, of such acts of 
extraordinary shamefulness and baseness, do you dare, without violation of modesty, to say either that we 
are impious, or that you are pious, although they receive from you much greater occasion for offence on 
account of all the shameful acts which you heap up to their reproach, than in connection with the service 
and duties required by their majesty, honour, and worship? For either all these things are false which you 
bring forward about them individually, lessening their credit and reputation; and it is in that case a matter 
quite deserving, that the gods should utterly destroy the race of men; or if they are true and certain, and 
perceived without any reasons for doubt, it comes to this issue, that, however unwilling you may be, we 
believe them to be not of heavenly, but of earthly birth. 


28. For where there are weddings, marriages, births, nurses, arts, and weaknesses; where there are 
liberty and slavery; where there are wounds, slaughter, and shedding of blood; where there are lusts, 
desires, sensual pleasures; where there is every mental passion arising from disgusting emotions,—there 
must of necessity be nothing godlike there; nor can that cleave to a superior nature which belongs to a 
fleeting race, and to the frailty of earth. For who, if only he recognises and perceives what the nature of 
that power is, can believe either that a deity had the generative members, and was deprived of them by a 
very base operation; or that he at one time cut off the children sprung from himself, and was punished by 
suffering imprisonment; or that he, in a way, made civil war upon his father, and deprived him of the right 
of governing; or that he, filled with fear of one younger when overcome, turned to flight, and hid in 
remote solitudes, like a fugitive and exile? Who, I say, can believe that the deity reclined at men’s tables, 
was troubled on account of his avarice, deceived his suppliants by an ambiguous reply, excelled in the 
tricks of thieves, committed adultery, acted as a slave, was wounded, and in love, and submitted to the 
seduction of impure desires in all the forms of lust? But yet you declare all these things both were, and 
are, in your gods; and you pass by no form of vice, wickedness, error, without bringing it forward, in the 
wantonness of your fancies, to the reproach of the gods. You must, therefore, either seek out other gods, 
to whom all these reproaches shall not apply, for they are a human and earthly race to whom they apply; 
or if there are only these whose names and character you have declared, by your beliefs you do away with 
them: for all the things of which you speak relate to men. 


29. And here, indeed, we can show that all those whom you represent to us as and call gods, were but 
men, by quoting either Euhemerus of Acragas, whose books were translated by Ennius into Latin that all 
might be thoroughly acquainted with them; or Nicanor the Cyprian; or the Pellaean Leon; or Theodorus of 
Cyrene; or Hippo and Diagoras of Melos; or a thousand other writers, who have minutely, industriously, 
and carefully brought secret things to light with noble candour. We may, I repeat, at pleasure, declare 
both the acts of Jupiter, and the wars of Minerva and the virgin Diana; by what stratagems Liber strove to 
make himself master of the Indian empire; what was the condition, the duty, the gain of Venus; to whom 
the great mother was bound in marriage; what hope, what joy was aroused in her by the comely Attis; 
whence came the Egyptian Serapis and Isis, or for what reasons their very names were formed. 


30. But in the discussion which we at present maintain, we do not undertake this trouble or service, to 
show and declare who all these were. But this is what we proposed to ourselves, that as you call us 
impious and irreligious, and, on the other hand, maintain that you are pious and serve the gods, we should 
prove and make manifest that by no men are they treated with less respect than by you. But if it is proved 
by the very insults that it is so, it must, as a consequence, be understood that it is you who rouse the gods 
to fierce and terrible rage, because you either listen to or believe, or yourselves invent about them, stories 
so degrading. For it is not he who is anxiously thinking of religious rites, and slays spotless victims, who 
gives piles of incense to be burned with fire, not he must be thought to worship the deities, or alone 


discharge the duties of religion. True worship is in the heart, and a belief worthy of the gods; nor does it 
at all avail to bring blood and gore, if you believe about them things which are not only far remote from 
and unlike their nature, but even to some extent stain and disgrace both their dignity and virtue. 


31. We wish, then, to question you, and invite you to answer a short question, Whether you think it a 
greater offence to sacrifice to them no victims, because you think that so great a being neither wishes nor 
desires these; or, with foul beliefs, to hold opinions about them so degrading, that they might rouse any 
one’s spirit to a mad desire for revenge? If the relative importance of the matters be weighed, you will 
find no judge so prejudiced as not to believe it a greater crime to defame by manifest insults any one’s 
reputation, than to treat it with silent neglect. For this, perhaps, may be held and believed from deference 
to reason; but the other course manifests an impious spirit, and a blindness despaired of in fiction. If in 
your ceremonies and rites neglected sacrifices and expiatory offerings may be demanded, guilt is said to 
have been contracted; if by a momentary forgetfulness any one has erred either in speaking or in pouring 
wine; or again, if at the solemn games and sacred races the dancer has halted, or the musician suddenly 
become silent,—you all cry out immediately that something has been done contrary to the sacredness of 
the ceremonies; or if the boy termed patrimus let go the thong in ignorance, or could not hold to the 
earth: and yet do you dare to deny that the gods are ever being wronged by you in sins so grievous, while 
you confess yourselves that, in less matters, they are often angry, to the national ruin? 


32. But all these things, they say, are the fictions of poets, and games arranged for pleasure. It is not 
credible, indeed, that men by no means thoughtless, who sought to trace out the character of the remotest 
antiquity, either did not insert in their poems the fables which survived in men’s minds and common 
conversation; or that they would have assumed to themselves so great licence as to foolishly feign what 
was almost sheer madness, and might give them reason to be afraid of the gods, and bring them into 
danger with men. But let us grant that the poets are, as you say, the inventors and authors of tales so 
disgraceful; you are not, however, even thus free from the guilt of dishonouring the gods, who either are 
remiss in punishing such offences, or have not, by passing laws, and by severity of punishments, opposed 
such indiscretion, and determined that no man should henceforth say that which tended to the dishonour, 
or was unworthy of the glory of the gods. For whoever allows the wrongdoer to sin, strengthens his 
audacity; and it is more insulting to brand and mark any one with false accusations, than to bring forward 
and upbraid their real offences. For to be called what you are, and what you feel yourself to be, is less 
offensive, because your resentment is checked by the evidence supplied against you on privately 
reviewing your life; but that wounds very keenly which brands the innocent, and defames a man’s 
honourable name and reputation. 


33. Your gods, it is recorded, dine on celestial couches, and in golden chambers, drink, and are at last 
soothed by the music of the lyre, and singing. You fit them with ears not easily wearied; and do not think it 
unseemly to assign to the gods the pleasures by which earthly bodies are supported, and which are sought 
after by ears enervated by the frivolity of an unmanly spirit. Some of them are brought forward in the 
character of lovers, destroyers of purity, to commit shameful and degrading deeds not only with women, 
but with men also. You take no care as to what is said about matters of so much importance, nor do you 
check, by any fear of chastisement at least, the recklessness of your wanton literature; others, through 
madness and frenzy, bereave themselves, and by the slaughter of their own relatives cover themselves 
with blood, just as though it were that of an enemy. You wonder at these loftily expressed impieties; and 
that which it was fitting should be subjected to all punishments, you extol with praise that spurs them on, 
so as to rouse their recklessness to greater vehemence. They mourn over the wounds of their 
bereavement, and with unseemly wailings accuse the cruel fates; you are astonished at the force of their 
eloquence, carefully study and commit to memory that which should have been wholly put away from 
human society, and are solicitous that it should not perish through any forgetfulness. They are spoken of 
as being wounded, maltreated, making war upon each other with hot and furious contests; you enjoy the 
description; and, to enable you to defend so great daring in the writers, pretend that these things are 
allegories, and contain the principles of natural science. 


34. But why do I complain that you have disregarded the insults offered to the other deities? That very 
Jupiter, whose name you should not have spoken without fear and trembling over your whole body, is 
described as confessing his faults when overcome by lust of his wife, and, hardened in shamelessness, 
making known, as if he were mad and ignorant, the mistresses he preferred to his spouse, the concubines 
he preferred to his wife; you say that those who have uttered so marvellous things are chiefs and kings 
among poets endowed with godlike genius, that they are persons most holy; and so utterly have you lost 
sight of your duty in the matters of religion which you bring forward, that words are of more importance, 
in your opinion, than the profaned majesty of the immortals. So then, if only you felt any fear of the gods, 
or believed with confident and unhesitating assurance that they existed at all, should you not, by bills, by 
popular votes, by fear of the senate’s decrees, have hindered, prevented, and forbidden any one to speak 
at random of the gods otherwise than in a pious manner? Nor have they obtained this honour even at your 
hands, that you should repel insults offered to them by the same laws by which you ward them off from 
yourselves. They are accused of treason among you who have whispered any evil about your kings. To 
degrade a magistrate, or use insulting language to a senator, you have made by decree a crime, followed 
by the severest punishment. To write a satirical poem, by which a slur is cast upon the reputation and 
character of another, you determined, by the decrees of the decemvirs, should not go unpunished; and 


that no one might assail your ears with too wanton abuse, you established formulae for severe affronts. 
With you only the gods are unhonoured, contemptible, vile; against whom you allow any one liberty to say 
what he will, to accuse them of the deeds of baseness which his lust has invented and devised. And yet 
you do not blush to raise against us the charge of want of regard for deities so infamous, although it is 
much better to disbelieve the existence of the gods than to think they are such, and of such repute. 


35. But is it only poets whom you have thought proper to allow to invent unseemly tales about the gods, 
and to turn them shamefully into sport? What do your pantomimists, the actors, that crowd of mimics and 
adulterers? Do they not abuse your gods to make to themselves gain, and do not the others find enticing 
pleasures in the wrongs and insults offered to the gods? At the public games, too, the colleges of all the 
priests and magistrates take their places, the chief Pontiffs, and the chief priests of the curiae; the 
Quindecemviri take their places, crowned with wreaths of laurel, and the flamines diales with their 
mitres; the augurs take their places, who disclose the divine mind and will; and the chaste maidens also, 
who cherish and guard the ever-burning fire; the whole people and the senate take their places; the 
fathers who have done service as consuls, princes next to the gods, and most worthy of reverence; and, 
shameful to say, Venus, the mother of the race of Mars, and parent of the imperial people, is represented 
by gestures as in love, and is delineated with shameless mimicry as raving like a Bacchanal, with all the 
passions of a vile harlot. The Great Mother, too, adorned with her sacred fillets, is represented by 
dancing; and that Pessinuntic Dindymene is, to the dishonour of her age, represented as with shameful 
desire using passionate gestures in the embrace of a herdsman; and also in the Trachiniae of Sophocles, 
that son of Jupiter, Hercules, entangled in the toils of a death-fraught garment, is exhibited uttering 
piteous cries, overcome by his violent suffering, and at last wasting away and being consumed, as his 
intestines soften and are dissolved. But in these tales even the Supreme Ruler of the heavens Himself is 
brought forward, without any reverence for His name and majesty, as acting the part of an adulterer, and 
changing His countenance for purposes of seduction, in order that He might by guile rob of their chastity 
matrons, who were the wives of others, and putting on the appearance of their husbands, by assuming the 
form of another. 


36. But this crime is not enough: the persons of the most sacred gods are mixed up with farces also, and 
scurrilous plays. And that the idle onlookers may be excited to laughter and jollity, the deities are hit at in 
jocular quips, the spectators shout and rise up, the whole pit resounds with the clapping of hands and 
applause. And to the debauched scoffers at the gods gifts and presents are ordained, ease, freedom from 
public burdens, exemption and relief, together with triumphal garlands,—a crime for which no amends 
can be made by any apologies. And after this do you dare to wonder whence these ills come with which 
the human race is deluged and overwhelmed without any interval, while you daily both repeat and learn 
by heart all these things, with which are mixed up libels upon the gods and slanderous sayings; and when 
you wish your inactive minds to be occupied with useless dreamings, demand that days be given to you, 
and exhibition made without any interval? But if you felt any real indignation on behalf of your religious 
beliefs, you should rather long ago have burned these writings, destroyed those books of yours, and 
overthrown these theatres, in which evil reports of your deities are daily made public in shameful tales. 
For why, indeed, have our writings deserved to be given to the flames? our meetings to be cruelly broken 
up, in which prayer is made to the Supreme God, peace and pardon are asked for all in authority, for 
soldiers, kings, friends, enemies, for those still in life, and those freed from the bondage of the flesh; in 
which all that is said is such as to make men humane, gentle, modest, virtuous, chaste, generous in 
dealing with their substance, and inseparably united to all embraced in our brotherhood? 


37. But this is the state of the case, that as you are exceedingly strong in war and in military power, you 
think you excel in knowledge of the truth also, and are pious before the gods, whose might you have been 
the first to besmirch with foul imaginings. Here, if your fierceness allows, and madness suffers, we ask 
you to answer us this: Whether you think that anger finds a place in the divine nature, or that the divine 
blessedness is far removed from such passions? For if they are subject to passions so furious, and are 
excited by feelings of rage as your imaginings suggest,—for you say that they have often shaken the earth 
with their roaring, and bringing woful misery on men, corrupted with pestilential contagion the character 
of the times, both because their games had been celebrated with too little care, and because their priests 
were not received with favour, and because some small spaces were desecrated, and because their rites 
were not duly performed,—it must consequently be understood that they feel no little wrath on account of 
the opinions which have been mentioned. But if, as follows of necessity, it is admitted that all these 
miseries with which men have long been overwhelmed flow from such fictions, if the anger of the deities 
is excited by these causes, you are the occasion of so terrible misfortunes, because you never cease to jar 
upon the feelings of the gods, and excite them to a fierce desire for vengeance. But if, on the other hand, 
the gods are not subject to such passions, and do not know at all what it is to be enraged, then indeed 
there is no ground for saying that they who know not what anger is are angry with us, * and they are free 
from its presence, and the disorder it causes. For it cannot be, in the nature of things, that what is one 
should become two; and that unity, which is naturally uncompounded, should divide and go apart into 
separate things. 


BOOK V 


1. Admitting that all these things which do the immortal gods dishonour, have been put forth by poets 


merely in sport, what of those found in grave, serious, and careful histories, and handed down by you in 
hidden mysteries? have they been invented by the licentious fancy of the poets? Now if they seemed to 
you stories of such absurdity, some of them you would neither retain in their constant use, nor celebrate 
as solemn festivals from year to year, nor would you maintain them among your sacred rites as shadows of 
real events. With strict moderation, I shall adduce only one of these stories which are so numerous; that in 
which Jupiter himself is brought on the stage as stupid and inconsiderate, being tricked by the ambiguity 
of words. In the second book of Antias—lest any one should think, perchance, that we are fabricating 
charges calumniously—the following story is written:— 


The famous king Numa, not knowing how to avert evil portended by thunder, and being eager to learn, by 
advice of Egeria concealed beside a fountain twelve chaste youths provided with chains; so that when 
Faunus and Martius Picus came to this place to drink,—for hither they were wont to come to draw water, 
—they might rush on them, seize and bind them. But, that this might be done more speedily, the king filled 
many cups with wine and with mead, and placed them about the approaches to the fountain, where they 
would be seen—a crafty snare for those who should come. They, as was their usual custom, when 
overcome by thirst, came to their well-known haunts. But when they had perceived cups with sweetly 
smelling liquors, they preferred the new to the old; rushed eagerly upon them; charmed with the 
sweetness of the draught, drank too much; and becoming drunk, fell fast asleep. Then the twelve youths 
threw themselves upon the sleepers, and cast chains round them, lying soaked with wine; and they, when 
roused, immediately taught the king by what methods and sacrifices Jupiter could be called down to earth. 
With this knowledge the king performed the sacred ceremony on the Aventine, drew down Jupiter to the 
earth, and asked from him the due form of expiation. Jupiter having long hesitated, said, “Thou shalt avert 
what is portended by thunder with a head.” The king answered, “With an onion.” Jupiter again, “With a 
man’s.” The king returned, “But with hair.” The deity in turn, “With the life. With a fish,” rejoined 
Pompilius. Then Jupiter, being ensnared by the ambiguous terms used, uttered these words: “Thou hast 
overreached me, Numa; for I had determined that evils portended by thunder should be averted with 
sacrifices of human heads, not with hair and an onion. Since, however, your craft has outwitted me, have 
the mode which you wished; and always undertake the expiation of thunder-portents with those things 
which you have bargained for.” 


2. What the mind should take up first, what last, or what it should pass by silently, it is not easy to say, nor 
is it made clear by any amount of reflection; for all have been so devised and fitted to be laughed at, that 
you should strive that they may be believed to be false—even if they are true—rather than pass current as 
true, and suggest as it were something extraordinary, and bring contempt upon deity itself. What, then, do 
you say, O you—? Are we to believe that that Faunus and Martius Picus—if they are of the number of the 
gods, and of that everlasting and immortal substance—were once parched with thirst, and sought the 
gushing fountains, that they might be able to cool with water their heated veins? Are we to believe that, 
ensnared by wine, and beguiled by the sweetness of mead, they dipped so long into the treacherous cups, 
that they even got into danger of becoming drunk? Are we to believe that, being fast asleep, and plunged 
in the forgetfulness of most profound slumbers, they gave to creatures of earth an opportunity to bind 
them? On what parts, then, were those bonds and chains flung? Did they have any solid substance, or had 
their hands been formed of hard bones, so that it might be possible to bind them with halters and hold 
them fast by tightly drawn knots? For I do not ask, I do not inquire whether they could have said anything 
when swaying to and fro in their drunken maunderings; or whether, while Jupiter was unwilling, or rather 
unwitting, any one could have made known the way to bring him down to earth. This only do I wish to 
hear, why, if Faunus and Picus are of divine origin and power, they did not rather themselves declare to 
Numa, as he questioned them, that which he desired to learn from Jove himself at a greater risk? Or did 
Jupiter alone have knowledge of this—for from him the thunderbolts fall—how training in some kind of 
knowledge should avert impending dangers? Or, while he himself hurls these fiery bolts, is it the business 
of others to know in what way it is fitting to allay his wrath and indignation? For truly it would be most 
absurd to suppose that he himself appoints the means by which may be averted that which he has 
determined should befall men through the hurling of his thunderbolts. For this is to say, By such 
ceremonies you will turn aside my wrath; and if I shall at any time have foreshown by flashes of lightning 
that some evil is close at hand, do this and that, so that what I have determined should be done may be 
done altogether in vain, and may pass away idly through the force of these rites. 


3. But let us admit that, as is said, Jupiter has himself appointed against himself ways and means by which 
his own declared purposes might fittingly be opposed: are we also to believe that a deity of so great 
majesty was dragged down to earth, and, standing on a petty hillock with a mannikin, entered into a 
wrangling dispute? And what, I ask, was the charm which forced Jupiter to leave the all-important 
direction of the universe, and appear at the bidding of mortals? the sacrificial meal, incense, blood, the 
scent of burning laurel-boughs, and muttering of spells? And were all these more powerful than Jupiter, so 
that they compelled him to do unwillingly what was enjoined, or to give himself up of his own accord to 
their crafty tricks? What! will what follows be believed, that the son of Saturn had so little foresight, that 
he either proposed terms by the ambiguity of which he was himself ensnared, or did not know what was 
going to happen, how the craft and cunning of a mortal would overreach him? You shall make expiation, 
he says, with a head when thunderbolts have fallen. The phrase is still incomplete, and the meaning is not 
fully expressed and defined; for it was necessarily right to know whether Diespiter ordains that this 
expiation be effected with the head of a wether, a sow, an ox, or any other animal. Now, as he had not yet 


fixed this specifically, and his decision was still uncertain and not yet determined, how could Numa know 
that Jupiter would say the head of a man, so as to anticipate and prevent him, and turn his uncertain and 
ambiguous words into “an onion’s head?” 


4. But you will perhaps say that the king was a diviner. Could he be more so than Jupiter himself? But for 
a mortal’s anticipating what Jupiter—whom he overreached—was going to say, could the god not know in 
what ways a man was preparing to overreach him? Is it not, then, clear and manifest that these are 
puerile and fanciful inventions, by which, while a lively wit is assigned to Numa, the greatest want of 
foresight is imputed to Jupiter? For what shows so little foresight as to confess that you have been 
ensnared by the subtlety of a man’s intellect, and while you are vexed at being deceived, to give way to 
the wishes of him who has overcome you, and to lay aside the means which you had proposed? For if there 
was reason and some natural fitness that expiatory sacrifice for that which was struck with lightning 
should have been made with a man’s head, I do not see why the proposal of an onion’s was made by the 
king; but if it could be performed with an onion also, there was a greedy lust for human blood. And both 
parts are made to contradict themselves: so that, on the one hand, Numa is shown not to have wished to 
know what he did wish; and, on the other, Jupiter is shown to have been merciless, because he said that 
he wished expiation to be made with the heads of men, which could have been done by Numa with an 
onion’s head 


5. In Timotheus, who was no mean mythologist, and also in others equally well informed, the birth of the 
Great Mother of the gods, and the origin of her rites, are thus detailed, being derived—as he himself 
writes and suggests—from learned books of antiquities, and from his acquaintance with the most secret 
mysteries:—Within the confines of Phrygia, he says, there is a rock of unheard-of wildness in every 
respect, the name of which is Agdus, so named by the natives of that district. Stones taken from it, as 
Themis by her oracle had enjoined, Deucalion and Pyrrha threw upon the earth, at that time emptied of 
men; from which this Great Mother, too, as she is called, was fashioned along with the others, and 
animated by the deity. Her, given over to rest and sleep on the very summit of the rock, Jupiter assailed 
with lewdest desires. But when, after long strife, he could not accomplish what he had proposed to 
himself, he, baffled, spent his lust on the stone. This the rock received, and with many groanings Acdestis 
is born in the tenth month, being named from his mother rock. In him there had been resistless might, 
and a fierceness of disposition beyond control, a lust made furious, and derived from both sexes. He 
violently plundered and laid waste; he scattered destruction wherever the ferocity of his disposition had 
led him; he regarded not gods nor men, nor did he think anything more powerful than himself; he 
contemned earth, heaven, and the stars. 


6. Now, when it had been often considered in the councils of the gods, by what means it might be possible 
either to weaken or to curb his audacity, Liber, the rest hanging back, takes upon himself this task. With 
the strongest wine he drugs a spring much resorted to by Acdestis where he had been wont to assuage 
the heat and burning thirst roused in him by sport and hunting. Hither runs Acdestis to drink when he felt 
the need; he gulps down the draught too greedily into his gaping veins. Overcome by what he is quite 
unaccustomed to, he is in consequence sent fast asleep. Liber is near the snare which he had set; over his 
foot he throws one end of a halter formed of hairs, woven together very skilfully; with the other end he 
lays hold of his privy members. When the fumes of the wine passed off, Acdestis starts up furiously, and 
his foot dragging the noose, by his own strength he robs himself of his sex; with the tearing asunder of 
these parts there is an immense flow of blood; both are carried off and swallowed up by the earth; from 
them there suddenly springs up, covered with fruit, a pomegranate tree, seeing the beauty of which, with 
admiration, Nana, daughter of the king or river Sangarius, gathers and places in her bosom some of the 
fruit. By this she becomes pregnant; her father shuts her up, supposing that she had been debauched, and 
seeks to have her starved to death; she is kept alive by the mother of the gods with apples, and other food, 
and brings forth a child, but Sangarius orders it to be exposed. One Phorbas having found the child, takes 
it home, brings it up on goats’ milk; and as handsome fellows are so named in Lydia, or because the 
Phrygians in their own way of speaking call their goats attagi, it happened in consequence that the boy 
obtained the name Attis. Him the mother of the gods loved exceedingly, because he was of most 
surpassing beauty; and Acdestis, who was his companion, as he grew up fondling him, and bound to him 
by wicked compliance with his lust in the only way now possible, leading him through the wooded glades, 
and presenting him with the spoils of many wild beasts, which the boy Attis at first said boastfully were 
won by his own toil and labour. Afterwards, under the influence of wine, he admits that he is both loved by 
Acdestis, and honoured by him with the gifts brought from the forest; whence it is unlawful for those 
polluted by drinking wine to enter into his sanctuary, because it discovered his secret. 


7. Then Midas, king of Pessinus, wishing to withdraw the youth from so disgraceful an intimacy, resolves 
to give him his own daughter in marriage, and caused the gates of the town to be closed, that no one of 
evil omen might disturb their marriage joys. But the mother of the gods, knowing the fate of the youth, 
and that he would live among men in safety only so long as he was free from the ties of marriage, that no 
disaster might occur, enters the closed city, raising its walls with her head, which began to be crowned 
with towers in consequence. Acdestis, bursting with rage because of the boy’s being torn from himself, 
and brought to seek a wife, fills all the guests with frenzied madness: the Phrygians shriek aloud, panic- 
stricken at the appearance of the gods; a daughter of adulterous Gallus cuts off her breasts; Attis snatches 
the pipe borne by him who was goading them to frenzy; and he, too, now filled with furious passion, 


raving frantically and tossed about, throws himself down at last, and under a pine tree mutilates himself, 
saying, “Take these, Acdestis, for which you have stirred up so great and terribly perilous commotions.” 
With the streaming blood his life flies; but the Great Mother of the gods gathers the parts which had been 
cut off, and throws earth on them, having first covered them, and wrapped them in the garment of the 
dead. From the blood which had flowed springs a flower, the violet, and with this the tree is girt. Thence 
the custom began and arose, whereby you even now veil and wreath with flowers the sacred pine. The 
virgin who had been the bride, whose name, as Valerius the pontifex relates, was la, veils the breast of the 
lifeless youth with soft wool, sheds tears with Acdestis, and slays herself. After her death her blood is 
changed into purple violets. The mother of the gods sheds tears also, from which springs an almond tree, 
signifying the bitterness of death. Then she bears away to her cave the pine tree, beneath which Attis had 
unmanned himself; and Acdestis joining in her wailings, she beats and wounds her breast, pacing round 
the trunk of the tree now at rest. Jupiter is begged by Acdestis that Attis may be restored to life: he does 
not permit it. What, however, fate allowed, he readily grants, that his body should not decay, that his hairs 
should always grow, that the least of his fingers should live, and should be kept ever in motion; content 
with which favours, it is said that Acdestis consecrated the body in Pessinus, and honoured it with yearly 
rites and priestly services. 


8. If some one, despising the deities, and furious with a savagely sacrilegious spirit, had set himself to 
blaspheme your gods, would he dare to say against them anything more severe than this tale relates, 
which you have reduced to form, as though it were some wonderful narrative, and have honoured without 
ceasing, lest the power of time and the remoteness of antiquity should cause it to be forgotten? For what 
is there asserted in it, or what written about the gods, which, if said with regard to a man brought up with 
bad habits and a pretty rough training, would not make you liable to be accused of wronging and insulting 
him, and expose you to hatred and dislike, accompanied by implacable resentment? From the stones, you 
say, which Deucalion and Pyrrha threw, was produced the mother of the gods. What do you say, O 
theologians? what, ye priests of the heavenly powers? Did the mother of the gods, then, not exist at all for 
the sake of the deluge? and would there be no cause or beginning of her birth, had not violent storms of 
rain swept away the whole race of men? It is through man, then, that she feels herself to exist, and she 
owes it to Pyrrha’s kindness that she sees herself addressed as a real being; but if that is indeed true, this 
too will of necessity not be false, that she was human, not divine. For if it is certain that men are sprung 
originally from the casting of stones, it must be believed that she too was one of us, since she was 
produced by means of the same causes. For it cannot be, for nature would not suffer it, that from one kind 
of stones, and from the same mode of throwing them, some should be formed to rank among the 
immortals, others with the condition of men. Varro, that famous Roman, distinguished by the diversity of 
his learning, and unwearied in his researches into ancient times, in the first of four books which he has 
left in writing on the race of the Roman people, shows by careful calculations, that from the time of the 
deluge, which we mentioned before, down to the consulship of Hirtius and Pansa, there are not quite two 
thousand years; and if he is to be believed, the Great Mother, too, must be said to have her whole life 
bounded by the limits of this number. And thus the matter is brought to this issue, that she who is said to 
be parent of all the deities is not their mother, but their daughter; nay, rather a mere child, a little girl, 
since we admit that in the never-ending series of ages neither beginning nor end has been ascribed to the 
gods. 


9. But why do we speak of your having bemired the Great Mother of the gods with the filth of earth, when 
you have not been able for but a little time even to keep from speaking evil of Jupiter himself? While the 
mother of the gods was then sleeping on the highest peak of Agdus, her son, you say, tried stealthily to 
surprise her chastity while she slept. After robbing of their chastity virgins and matrons without number, 
did Jupiter hope to gratify his detestable passion upon his mother? and could he not be turned from his 
fierce desire by the horror which nature itself has excited not only in men, but in some other animals also, 
and by common feeling? Was he then regardless of piety and honour, who is chief in the temples? and 
could he neither reconsider nor perceive how wicked was his desire, his mind being madly agitated? But, 
as it is, forgetting his majesty and dignity, he crept forward to steal those vile pleasures, trembling and 
quaking with fear, holding his breath, walking in terror on tiptoe, and, between hope and fear, touched her 
secret parts, trying how soundly his mother slept, and what she would suffer. Oh, shameful 
representation! oh, disgraceful plight of Jupiter, prepared to attempt a filthy contest! Did the ruler of the 
world, then, turn to force, when, in his heedlessness and haste, he was prevented from stealing on by 
surprise; and when he was unable to snatch his pleasure by cunning craft, did he assail his mother with 
violence, and begin without any concealment to destroy the chastity which he should have revered? Then, 
having striven for a very long time when she is unwilling, did he go off conquered, vanquished, and 
overcome? and did his spent lust part him whom piety was unable to hold back from execrable lust after 
his mother? 


10. But you will perhaps say the human race shuns and execrates such unions; among the gods there is no 
incest. And why, then, did his mother resist with the greatest vehemence her son when he offered her 
violence? Why did she flee from his embraces, as if she were avoiding unlawful approaches? For if there 
was nothing wrong in so doing, she should have gratified him without any reluctance, just as he eagerly 
wished to satisfy the cravings of his lust. And here, indeed, very thrifty men, and frugal even about 
shameful works, that that sacred seed may not seem to have been poured forth in vain—the rock, one 
says, drank up Jupiter’s foul incontinence. What followed next, I ask? Tell. In the very heart of the rock, 


and in that flinty hardness, a child was formed and quickened to be the offspring of great Jupiter. It is not 
easy to object to conceptions so unnatural and so wonderful. For as the human race is said by you to have 
sprung and proceeded from stones, it must be believed that the stones both had genital parts, and drank 
in the seed cast on them, and when their time was full were pregnant, and at last brought forth, travailing 
in distress as women do. That impels our curiosity to inquire, since you say that the birth occurred after 
ten months, in what womb of the rock was he enclosed at that time? with what food, with what juices, was 
he supplied? or what could he have drawn to support him from the hard stone, as unborn infants usually 
receive from their mothers! He had not yet reached the light, my informant says; and already bellowing 
and imitating his father’s thunderings, he reproduced their sound. And after it was given him to see the 
sky and the light of day, attacking all things which lay in his way, he made havoc of them, and assured 
himself that he was able to thrust down from heaven the gods themselves. O cautious and foreseeing 
mother of the gods, who, that she might not undergo the ill-will of so arrogant a son, or that his bellowing 
while still unborn might not disturb her slumbers or break her repose, withdrew herself, and sent far from 
her that most hurtful seed, and gave it to the rough rock. 


11. There was doubt in the councils of the gods how that unyielding and fierce violence was to be 
subdued; and when there was no other way, they had recourse to one means, that he should be soaked 
with much wine, and bereft of his members, by their being cut off. As if, indeed, those who have suffered 
the loss of these parts become less arrogant, and as if we do not daily see those who have cut them away 
from themselves become more wanton, and, neglecting all the restraints of chastity and modesty, throw 
themselves headlong into filthy vileness, making known abroad their shameful deeds. I should like, 
however, to see—were it granted me to be born at those times—father Liber, who overcame the fierceness 
of Acdestis, having glided down from the peaks of heaven after the very venerable meetings of the gods, 
cropping the tails of horses, plaiting pliant halters, drugging the waters harmless while pure with much 
strong wine, and after that drunkenness sprung from drinking, to have carefully introduced his hands, 
handled the members of the sleeper, and directed his care skilfully to the parts which were to perish, so 
that the hold of the nooses placed round them might surround them all. 


12. Would any one say this about the gods who had even a very low opinion of them? or, if they were taken 
up with such affairs, considerations, cares, would any man of wisdom either believe that they are gods, or 
reckon them among men even? Was that Acdestis, pray, the lopping off of whose lewd members was to 
give a sense of security to the immortals, was he one of the creatures of earth, or one of the gods, and 
possessed of immortality? For if he was thought to be of our lot and in the condition of men, why did he 
cause the deities so much terror? But if he was a god, how could he be deceived, or how could anything be 
cut off from a divine body? But we raise no issue on this point: he may have been of divine birth, or one of 
us, if you think it more correct to say so. Did a pomegranate tree, also, spring from the blood which 
flowed and from the parts which were cut off? or at the time when that member was concealed in the 
bosom of the earth, did it lay hold of the ground with a root, and spring up into a mighty tree, put forth 
branches loaded with blossoms, and in a moment bare mellow fruit perfectly and completely ripe? And 
because these sprang from red blood, is their colour therefore bright purple, with a dash of yellow? Say 
further that they are juicy also, that they have the taste of wine, because they spring from the blood of 
one filled with it, and you have finished your story consistently. O Abdera, Abdera, what occasions for 
mocking you would give to men, if such a tale had been devised by you! All fathers relate it, and haughty 
states peruse it; and you are considered foolish, and utterly dull and stupid. 


13. Through her bosom, we are told, Nana conceived a son by an apple. The opinion is self-consistent; for 
where rocks and hard stones bring forth, there apples must have their time of generating. The 
Berecyntian goddess fed the imprisoned maiden with nuts and figs, fitly and rightly; for it was right that 
she should live on apples who had been made a mother by an apple. After her offspring was born, it was 
ordered by Sangarius to be cast far away: that which he believed to be divinely conceived long before, he 
would not have called the offspring of his child. The infant was brought up on he-goats’ milk. O story ever 
opposed and most inimical to the male sex, in which not only do men lay aside their virile powers, but 
beasts even which were males become mothers! He was famous for his beauty, and distinguished by his 
remarkable comeliness. It is wonderful enough that the noisome stench of goats did not cause him to be 
avoided and fled from. The Great Mother loved him—if as a grandmother her grandson, there is nothing 
wrong; but if as the theatres tell, her love is infamous and disgraceful. Acdestis, too, loved him above all, 
enriching him with a hunter’s gifts. There could be no danger to his purity from one emasculated, you say; 
but it is not easy to guess what Midas dreaded? The Mother entered bearing the very walls. Here we 
wondered, indeed, at the might and strength of the deity; but again we blame her carelessness, because 
when she remembered the decree of fate, she heedlessly laid open the city to its enemies. Acdestis cites 
to fury and madness those celebrating the nuptial vows. If King Midas had displeased him who was 
binding the youth to a wife, of what had Gallus been guilty, and his concubine’s daughter, that he should 
rob himself of his manhood, she herself of her breasts? “Take and keep these,” says he, “because of which 
you have excited such commotions to the overwhelming of our minds with fear.” We should none of us yet 
know what the frenzied Acdestis had desired in his paramour’s body, had not the boy thrown to him, to 
appease his wrath, the parts cut off. 


14. What say you, O races and nations, given up to such beliefs? When these things are brought forward, 
are you not ashamed and confounded to say things so indecent? We wish to hear or learn from you 


something befitting the gods; but you, on the contrary, bring forward to us the cutting off of breasts, the 
lopping off of men’s members, ragings, blood, frenzies, the self-destruction of maidens, and flowers and 
trees begotten from the blood of the dead. Say, again, did the mother of the gods, then, with careful 
diligence herself gather in her grief the scattered genitals with the shed blood? With her own sacred, her 
own divine hands, did she touch and lift up the instruments of a disgraceful and indecent office? Did she 
also commit them to the earth to be hid from sight; and lest in this case they should, being uncovered, be 
dispersed in the bosom of the earth, did she indeed wash and anoint them with fragrant gums before 
wrapping and covering them with his dress? For whence could the violet’s sweet scent have come had not 
the addition of those ointments modified the putrefying smell of the member? Pray, when you read such 
tales, do you not seem to yourselves to hear either girls at the loom wiling away their tedious working 
hours, or old women seeking diversions for credulous children, and to be declaring manifold fictions 
under the guise of truth? Acdestis appealed to Jupiter to restore life to his paramour: Jupiter would not 
consent, because he was hindered by the fates more powerful than himself; and that he might not be in 
every respect very hard-hearted, he granted one favour—that the body should not decay through any 
corruption; that the hair should always grow; that the least of his fingers alone in his body should live, 
alone keep always in motion. Would any one grant this, or support it with an unhesitating assent, that hair 
grows on a dead body,—that part perished, and that the rest of his mortal body, free from the law of 
corruption, remains even still? 


15. We might long ago have urged you to ponder this, were it not foolish to ask proofs of such things, as 
well as to say them. But this story is false, and is wholly untrue. It is no matter to us, indeed, because of 
whom you maintain that the gods have been driven from the earth, whether it is consistent and rests on a 
sure foundation, or is, on the contrary, framed and devised in utter falsehood. For to us it is enough—who 
have proposed this day to make it plain—that those deities whom you bring for ward, if they are anywhere 
on earth, and glow with the fires of anger, are not more excited to furious hatred by us than by you; and 
that that story, has been classed as an event and committed to writing by you, and is willingly read over 
by you every day, and handed down in order for the edifying of later times. Now, if this story is indeed 
true, we see that there is no reason in it why the celestial gods should be asserted to be angry with us, 
since we have neither declared things so much to their disgrace, nor committed them to writing at all, nor 
brought them publicly to light by the celebration of sacred rites; but if, as you think, it is untrue, and 
made up of delusive falsehoods, no man can doubt that you are the cause of offence, who have either 
allowed certain persons to write such stories, or have suffered them, when written, to abide in the 
memory of ages. 


16. And yet how can you assert the falsehood of this story, when the very rites which you celebrate 
throughout the year testify that you believe these things to be true, and consider them perfectly 
trustworthy? For what is the meaning of that pine which on fixed days you always bring into the sanctuary 
of the mother of the gods? Is it not in imitation of that tree, beneath which the raging and ill-fated youth 
laid hands upon himself, and which the parent of the gods consecrated to relieve her sorrow? What mean 
the fleeces of wool with which you bind and surround the trunk of the tree? Is it not to recall the wools 
with which Ia covered the dying youth, and thought that she could procure some warmth for his limbs fast 
stiffening with cold? What mean the branches of the tree girt round and decked with wreaths of violets? 
Do they not mark this, how the Mother adorned with early flowers the pine which indicates and bears 
witness to the sad mishap? What mean the Galli with dishevelled hair beating their breasts with their 
palms? Do they not recall to memory those lamentations with which the tower-bearing Mother, along with 
the weeping Acdestis, wailing aloud, followed the boy? What means the abstinence from eating bread 
which you have named castus? Is it not in imitation of the time when the goddess abstained from Ceres’ 
fruit in her vehement sorrow? 


17. Or if the things which we say are not so, declare, say yourselves—those effeminate and delicate men 
whom we see among you in the sacred rites of this deity—what business, what care, what concern have 
they there; and why do they like mourners wound their arms and breasts, and act as those dolefully 
circumstanced? What mean the wreaths, what the violets, what the swathings, the coverings of soft 
wools? Why, finally, is the very pine, but a little before swaying to and fro among the shrubs, an utterly 
inert log, set up in the temple of the Mother of the gods next, like some propitious and very venerable 
deity? For either this is the cause which we have found in your writings and treatises, and in that case it is 
clear that you do not celebrate divine rites, but give a representation of sad events; or if there is any other 
reason which the darkness of the mystery has withheld from us, even it also must be involved in the 
infamy of some shameful deed. For who would believe that there is any honour in that which the worthless 
Galli begin, effeminate debauchees complete? 


18. The greatness of the subject, and our duty to those on their defence also, demand that we should in 
like manner hunt up the other forms of baseness, whether those which the histories of antiquity record, or 
those contained in the sacred mysteries named initia, and not divulged openly to all, but to the silence of a 
few; but your innumerable sacred rites, and the loathsomeness of them all, will not allow us to go through 
them all bodily: nay, more, to tell the truth, we turn aside ourselves from some purposely and intentionally, 
lest, in striving to unfold all things, we should be defiled by contamination in the very exposition. Let us 
pass by Fauna Fatua, therefore, who is called Bona Dea, whom Sextus Clodius, in his sixth book in Greek 
on the gods, declares to have been scourged to death with rods of myrtle, because she drank a whole jar 


of wine without her husband’s knowledge; and this is a proof, that when women show her divine honour a 
jar of wine is placed there, but covered from sight, and that it is not lawful to bring in twigs of myrtle, as 
Butas mentions in his Causalia. But let us pass by with similar neglect the dii conserentes, whom Flaccus 
and others relate to have buried themselves, changed in humani penis similitudinem in the cinders under 
a pot of exta. And when Tanaquil, skilled in the arts of Etruria, disturbed these, the gods erected 
themselves, and became rigid. She then commanded a captive woman from Corniculum to learn and 
understand what was the meaning of this: Ocrisia, a woman of the greatest wisdom divos inseruisse 
genitali, explicuisse motus certos. Then the holy and burning deities poured forth the power of Lucilius, 
and thus Servius king of Rome was born. 


19. We shall pass by the wild Bacchanalia also, which are named in Greek Omophagia, in which with 
seeming frenzy and the loss of your senses you twine snakes about you; and, to show yourselves full of the 
divinity and majesty of the god, tear in pieces with gory mouths the flesh of loudly-bleating goats. Those 
hidden mysteries of Cyprian Venus we pass by also, whose founder is said to have been King Cinyras, in 
which being initiated, they bring stated fees as to a harlot, and carry away phalli, given as signs of the 
propitious deity. Let the rites of the Corybantes also be consigned to oblivion, in which is revealed that 
sacred mystery, a brother slain by his brothers, parsley sprung from the blood of the murdered one, that 
vegetable forbidden to be placed on tables, lest the manes of the dead should be unappeasably offended. 
But those other Bacchanalia also we refuse to proclaim, in which there is revealed and taught to the 
initiated a secret not to be spoken; how Liber, when taken up with boyish sports, was torn asunder by the 
Titans; how he was cut up limb by limb by them also, and thrown into pots that he might be cooked; how 
Jupiter, allured by the sweet savour, rushed unbidden to the meal, and discovering what had been done, 
overwhelmed the revellers with his terrible thunder, and hurled them to the lowest part of Tartarus. As 
evidence and proof of which, the Thracian bard handed down in his poems the dice, mirror, tops, hoops, 
and smooth balls, and golden apples taken from the virgin Hesperides. 


20. It was our purpose to leave unnoticed those mysteries also into which Phrygia is initiated, and all that 
race, were it not that the name of Jupiter, which has been introduced by them, would not suffer us to pass 
cursorily by the wrongs and insults offered to him; not that we feel any pleasure in discussing mysteries 
so filthy, but that it may be made clear to you again and again what wrong you heap upon those whose 
guardians, champions, worshippers, you profess to be. Once upon a time, they say, Diespiter, burning after 
his mother Ceres with evil passions and forbidden desires, for she is said by the natives of that district to 
be Jupiter’s mother, and yet not daring to seek by open force that for which he had conceived a shameless 
longing, hits upon a clever trick by which to rob of her chastity his mother, who feared nothing of the sort. 
Instead of a god, he becomes a bull; and concealing his purpose and daring under the appearance of a 
beast lying in wait, he rushes madly with sudden violence upon her, thoughtless and unwitting, obtains his 
incestuous desires; and the fraud being disclosed by his lust, flies off known and discovered. His mother 
burns, foams, gasps, boils with fury and indignation; and being unable to repress the storm and tempest 
of her wrath, received the name Brimo thereafter from her ever-raging passion: nor has she any other 
wish than to punish as she may her son’s audacity. 


21. Jupiter is troubled enough, being overwhelmed with fear, and cannot find means to soothe the rage of 
his violated mother. He pours forth prayers, and makes supplication; her ears are closed by grief. The 
whole order of the gods is sent to seek his pardon; no one has weight enough to win a hearing. At last, the 
son seeking how to make satisfaction, devises this means: Arietem nobilem bene grandibus cum testiculis 
deligit, exsecat hos ipse et lanato exuit ex folliculi tegmine. Approaching his mother sadly and with 
downcast looks, and as if by his own decision he had condemned himself, he casts and throws these into 
her bosom. When she saw what his pledge was, she is somewhat softened, and allows herself to be 
recalled to the care of the offspring which she had conceived. After the tenth month she bears a daughter, 
of beautiful form, whom later ages have called now Libera, now Proserpine; whom when Jupiter Verveceus 
saw to be strong, plump, and blooming, forgetting what evils and what wickedness, and how great 
recklessness, he had a little before fallen into, he returns to his former practices; and because it seemed 
too wicked that a father openly be joined as in marriage with his daughter, he passes into the terrible form 
of a dragon: he winds his huge coils round the terrified maiden, and under a fierce appearance sports and 
caresses her in softest embraces. She, too, is in consequence filled with the seed of the most powerful 
Jupiter, but not as her mother was, for she bore a daughter like herself; but from the maiden was born 
something like a bull, to testify to her seduction by Jupiter. If any one asks who narrates this, then we 
shall quote the well-known senarian verse of a Tarentine poet which antiquity sings, saying: “The bull 
begot a dragon, and the dragon a bull.” Lastly, the sacred rites themselves, and the ceremony of initiation 
even, named Sebadia, might attest the truth; for in them a golden snake is let down into the bosom of the 
initiated, and taken away again from the lower parts. 


22. Ido not think it necessary here also with many words to go through each part, and show how many 
base and unseemly things there are in each particular. For what mortal is there, with but little sense even 
of what becomes a man, who does not himself see clearly the character of all these things, how wicked 
they are, how vile, and what disgrace is brought upon the gods by the very ceremonies of their mysteries, 
and by the unseemly origin of their rites? Jupiter, it is said, lusted after Ceres. Why, I ask, has Jupiter 
deserved so ill of you, that there is no kind of disgrace, no infamous adultery, which you do not heap upon 
his head, as if on some vile and worthless person? Leda was unfaithful to her nuptial vow; Jupiter is said 


to be the cause of the fault. Danae could not keep her virginity; the theft is said to have been Jupiter’s. 
Europa hastened to the name of woman; he is again declared to have been the assailant of her chastity. 
Alcmena, Electra, Latona, Laodamia, a thousand other virgins, and a thousand matrons, and with them 
the boy Catamitus, were robbed of their honour and chastity. It is the same story everywhere—Jupiter. Nor 
is there any kind of baseness in which you do not join and associate his name with passionate lusts; so 
that the wretched being seems to have been born for no other reason at all except that he might be a field 
fertile in crimes, an occasion of evil-speaking, a kind of open place into which should gather all filthiness 
from the impurities of the stage. And yet if you were to say that he had intercourse with strange women, it 
would indeed be impious, but the wrong done in slandering him might be bearable. Did he lust after his 
mother also, after his daughter too, with furious desires; and could no sacredness in his parent, no 
reverence for her, no shrinking even from the child which had sprung from himself, withhold him from 
conceiving so detestable a plan? 


23. I should wish, therefore, to see Jupiter, the father of the gods, who ever controls the world and men, 
adorned with the horns of an ox, shaking his hairy ears, with his feet contracted into hoofs, chewing green 
grass, and having behind him a tail, hams, and ankles smeared over with soft excrement, and bedaubed 
with the filth cast forth. I should wish, I say,—for it must be said over and over again,—to see him who 
turns the stars in their courses, and who terrifies and overthrows nations pale with fear, pursuing the 
flocks of wethers, inspicientem testiculos aretinos, snatching these away with that severe and divine hand 
with which he was wont to launch the gleaming lightnings and to hurl in his rage the thunderbolt. Then, 
indeed, I should like to see him ransacking their inmost parts with glowing knife; and all witnesses being 
removed, tearing away the membranes circumjectas prolibus, and bringing them to his mother, still hot 
with rage, as a kind of fillet to draw forth her pity, with downcast countenance, pale, wounded, pretending 
to be in agony; and to make this believed, defiled with the blood of the ram, and covering his pretended 
wound with bands of wool and linen. Is it possible that this can be heard and read in this world, and that 
those who discuss these things wish themselves to be thought pious, holy, and defenders of religion? Is 
there any greater sacrilege than this, or can any mind be found so imbued with impious ideas as to believe 
such stories, or receive them, or hand them down in the most secret mysteries of the sacred rites? If that 
Jupiter of whom you speak, whoever he is, really existed, or was affected by any sense of wrong, would it 
not be fitting that, roused to anger, he should remove the earth from under our feet, extinguish the light 
of the sun and moon; nay more, that he should throw all things into one mass, as of old? 


24. But, my opponent says, these are not the rites of our state. Who, pray, says this, or who repeats it? Is 
he Roman, Gaul, Spaniard, African, German, or Sicilian? And what does it avail your cause if these stories 
are not yours, while those who compose them are on your side? Or of what importance is it whether you 
approve of them or not, since what you yourselves say are found to be either just as foul, or of even 
greater baseness? For do you wish that we should consider the mysteries and those ceremonies which are 
named by the Greeks Thesmophoria, in which those holy vigils and solemn watchings were consecrated to 
the goddess by the Athenians? Do you wish us, I say, to see what beginnings they have, what causes, that 
we may prove that Athens itself also, distinguished in the arts and pursuits of civilization, says things as 
insulting to the gods as others, and that stories are there publicly related under the mask of religion just 
as disgraceful as are thrown in our way by the rest of you? Once, they say, when Proserpine, not yet a 
woman and still a maiden, was gathering purple flowers in the meadows of Sicily, and when her eagerness 
to gather them was leading her hither and thither in all directions, the king of the shades, springing forth 
through an opening of unknown depth, seizes and bears away with him the maiden, and conceals himself 
again in the bowels of the earth. Now when Ceres did not know what had happened, and had no idea 
where in the world her daughter was, she set herself to seek the lost one all over the world. She snatches 
up two torches lit at the fires of AEtna; and giving herself light by means of these, goes on her quest in all 
parts of the earth. 


25. In her wanderings on that quest, she reaches the confines of Eleusis as well as other countries—that is 
the name of a canton in Attica. At that time these parts were inhabited by aborigines named Baubo, 
Triptolemus, Eubuleus, Eumolpus, Dysaules: Triptolemus, who yoked oxen; Dysaules, a keeper of goats; 
Eubuleus, of swine; Eumolpus, of sheep, from whom also flows the race of Eumolpidae, and from whom is 
derived that name famous among the Athenians, and those who afterwards flourished as caduceatores, 
hierophants, and criers. So, then, that Baubo who, we have said, dwelt in the canton of Eleusis, receives 
hospitably Ceres, worn out with ills of many kinds, hangs about her with pleasing attentions, beseeches 
her not to neglect to refresh her body, brings to quench her thirst wine thickened with spelt, which the 
Greeks term cyceon. The goddess in her sorrow turns away from the kindly offered services, and rejects 
them; nor does her misfortune suffer her to remember what the body always requires. Baubo, on the other 
hand, begs and exhorts her—as is usual in such calamities—not to despise her humanity; Ceres remains 
utterly immoveable, and tenaciously maintains an invincible austerity. But when this was done several 
times, and her fixed purpose could not be worn out by any attentions, Baubo changes her plans, and 
determines to make merry by strange jests her whom she could not win by earnestness. That part of the 
body by which women both bear children and obtain the name of mothers, this she frees from longer 
neglect: she makes it assume a purer appearance, and become smooth like a child, not yet hard and rough 
with hair. In this wise she returns to the sorrowing goddess; and while trying the common expedients by 
which it is usual to break the force of grief, and moderate it, she uncovers herself, and baring her groins, 
displays all the parts which decency hides; and then the goddess fixes her eyes upon these, and is pleased 


with the strange form of consolation. Then becoming more cheerful after laughing, she takes and drinks 
off the drought spurned before, and the indecency of a shameless action forced that which Baubo’s 
modest conduct was long unable to win. 


26. If any one perchance thinks that we are speaking wicked calumnies, let him take the hooks of the 
Thracian soothsayer, which you speak of as of divine antiquity; and he will find that we are neither 
cunningly inventing anything, nor seeking means to bring the holiness of the gods into ridicule, and doing 
so: for we shall bring forward the very verses which the son of Calliope uttered in Greek, and published 
abroad in his songs to the human race throughout all ages:— 


“With these words she at the same time drew up her garments from the lowest hem, 
And exposed to view formatas inguinibus res, 

Which Baubo grasping with hollow hand, for 

Their appearance was infantile, strikes, touches gently. 

Then the goddess, fixing her orbs of august light, 

Being softened, lays aside for a little the sadness of her mind; 

Thereafter she takes the cup in her hand, and laughing, 

Drinks off the whole draught of cyceon with gladness.” 


What say you, O wise sons of Erectheus? what, you citizens of Minerva? The mind is eager to know with 
what words you will defend what it is so dangerous to maintain, or what arts you have by which to give 
safety to personages and causes wounded so mortally. This is no false mistrust, nor are you assailed with 
lying accusations: the infamy of your Eleusinia is declared both by their base beginnings and by the 
records of ancient literature, by the very signs, in fine, which you use when questioned in receiving the 
sacred things,—”I have fasted, and drunk the draught; I have taken out of the mystic cist, and put into the 
wicker-basket; I have received again, and transferred to the little chest.” 


27. Are then your deities carried off by force, and do they seize by violence, as their holy and hidden 
mysteries relate? do they enter into marriages sought stealthily and by fraud? is their honour snatched 
from virgins resisting and unwilling? have they no knowledge of impending injury, no acquaintance with 
what has happened to those carried off by force? Are they, when lost, sought for as men are? and do they 
traverse the earth’s vast extent with lamps and torches when the sun is shining most brightly? Are they 
afflicted? are they troubled? do they assume the squalid garments of mourners, and the signs of misery? 
and that they may be able to turn their mind to victuals and the taking of food, is use made not of reason, 
not of the right time, not of some weighty words or pressing courtesy, but is a display made of the 
shameful and indecent parts of the body? and are those members exposed which the shame felt by all, and 
the natural law of modesty, bid us conceal, which it is not permissible to name among pure ears without 
permission, and saying, “by your leave?” What, I ask you, was there in such a sight, what in the privy 
parts of Baubo, to move to wonder and laughter a goddess of the same sex, and formed with similar parts? 
what was there such that, when presented to the divine eyes and sight, it should at the same time enable 
her to forget her miseries, and bring her with sudden cheerfulness to a happier state of mind? Oh, what 
have we had it in our power to bring forward with scoffing and jeering, were it not for respect for the 
reader, and the dignity of literature! 


28. I confess that I have long been hesitating, looking on every side, shuffling, doubling Tellene 
perplexities; while Iam ashamed to mention those Alimontian mysteries in which Greece erects phalli in 
honour of father Bacchus, and the whole district is covered with images of men’s fascina. The meaning of 
this is obscure perhaps, and it is asked why it is done. Whoever is ignorant of this, let him learn, and, 
wondering at what is so important, ever keep it with reverent care in a pure heart. While Liber, born at 
Nysa, and son of Semele, was still among men, the story goes, he wished to become acquainted with the 
shades below, and to inquire into what went on in Tartarus; but this wish was hindered by some 
difficulties, because, from ignorance of the route, he did not know by what way to go and proceed. One 
Prosumnus starts up, a base lover of the god, and a fellow too prone to wicked lusts, who promises to 
point out the gate of Dis, and the approaches to Acheron, if the god will gratify him, and suffer uxorias 
voluptates ex se carpi. The god, without reluctance, swears to put himself in his power and at his disposal, 
but only immediately on his return from the lower regions, having obtained his wish and desire. 
Prosumnus politely tells him the way, and sets him on the very threshold of the lower regions. In the 
meantime, while Liber is inspecting and examining carefully Styx, Cerberus, the Furies, and all other 
things, the informer passed from the number of the living, and was buried according to the manner of 
men. Evius comes up from the lower regions, and learns that his guide is dead. But that he might fulfil his 
promise, and free himself from the obligation of his oath, he goes to the place of the funeral, and 
—"ficorum ex arbore ramum validissimum praesecans dolat, runcinat, levigat et humani speciem 
fabricatur in penis, figit super aggerem tumuli, et postica ex parte nudatus accedit, subsidit, insidit. 


Lascivia deinde surientis assumpta, huc atque illuc clunes torquet et meditatur ab ligno pati quod 
jamdudum in veritate promiserat.” 


29. Now, to prevent any one from thinking that we have devised what is so impious, we do not call upon 
him to believe Heraclitus as a witness, nor to receive from his account what he felt about such mysteries. 
Let him ask the whole of Greece what is the meaning of these phalli which ancient custom erects and 
worships throughout the country, throughout the towns: he will find that the causes are those which we 
say; or if they are ashamed to declare the truth honestly, of what avail will it be to obscure, to conceal the 
cause and origin of the rite, while the accusation holds good against the very act of worship? What say 
you, O peoples? what, ye nations busied with the services of the temples, and given up to them? Is it to 
these rites you drive us by flames, banishment, slaughter, and any other kind of punishments, and by fear 
of cruel torture? Are these the gods whom you bring to us, whom you thrust and impose upon us, like 
whom you would neither wish yourselves to be, nor any one related to you by blood and friendship? Can 
you declare to your beardless sons, still wearing the dress of boys, the agreements which Liber formed 
with his lovers? Can you urge your daughters-in-law, nay, even your own wives, to show the modesty of 
Baubo, and enjoy the chaste pleasures of Ceres? Do you wish your young men to know, hear, and learn 
what even Jupiter showed himself to more matrons than one? Would you wish your grown-up maidens and 
still lusty fathers to learn how the same deity sported with his daughter? Do you wish full brothers, 
already hot with passion, and sisters sprung from the same parents, to hear that he again did not spurn 
the embraces, the couch of his sister? Should we not then flee far from such gods; and should not our ears 
be stopped altogether, that the filthiness of so impure a religion may not creep into the mind? For what 
man is there who has been reared with morals so pure, that the example of the gods does not excite him 
to similar madness? or who can keep back his desires from his kinsfolk, and those of whom he should 
stand in awe, when he sees that among the gods above nothing is held sacred in the confusion caused by 
their lusts? For when it is certain that the first and perfect nature has not been able to restrain its passion 
within right limits, why should not man give himself up to his desires without distinction, being both 
borne on headlong by his innate frailty, and aided by the teaching of the holy deities? 


30. I confess that, in reflecting on such monstrous stories in my own mind, I have long been accustomed 
to wonder that you dare to speak of those as atheists, impious, sacrilegious, who either deny that there 
are any gods at all, or doubt their existence, or assert that they were men, and have been numbered 
among the gods for the sake of some power and good desert; since, if a true examination be made, it is 
fitting that none should be called by such names, more than yourselves, who, under the pretence of 
showing them reverence, heap up in so doing more abuse and accusation, than if you had conceived the 
idea of doing this openly with avowed abuse. He who doubts the existence of the gods, or denies it 
altogether, although he may seem to adopt monstrous opinions from the audacity of his conjectures, yet 
refuses to credit what is obscure without insulting any one; and he who asserts that they were mortals, 
although he brings them down from the exalted place of inhabitants of heaven, yet heaps upon them other 
honours, since he supposes that they have been raised to the rank of the gods for their services, and from 
admiration of their virtues 


31. But you who assert that you are the defenders and propagators of their immortality, have you passed 
by, have you left untouched, any one of them, without assailing him with your abuse? or is there any kind 
of insult so damnable in the eyes of all, that you have been afraid to use it upon them, even though 
hindered by the dignity of their name? Who declared that the gods loved frail and mortal bodies? was it 
not you? Who that they perpetrated those most charming thefts on the couches of others? was it not you? 
Who that children had intercourse with their mothers; and on the other hand, fathers with their virgin 
daughters? was it not you? Who that pretty boys, and even grown-up men of very fine appearance, were 
wrongfully lusted after? was it not you? Who declared that they were mutilated, debauched, skilled in 
dissimulation, thieves, held in bonds and chains, finally assailed with thunderbolts, and wounded, that 
they died, and even found graves on earth? was it not you? While, then, so many and grievous charges 
have been raised by you to the injury of the gods, do you dare to assert that the gods have been 
displeased because of us, while it has long been clear that you are the guilty causes of such anger, and the 
occasion of the divine wrath? 


32. But you err, says my opponent, and are mistaken, and show, even in criticising these things, that you 
are rather ignorant, unlearned, and boorish. For all those stories which seem to you disgraceful, and 
tending to the discredit of the gods, contain in them holy mysteries, theories wonderful and profound, and 
not such as any one can easily become acquainted with by force of understanding. For that is not meant 
and said which has been written and placed on the surface of the story; but all these things are 
understood in allegorical senses, and by means of secret explanations privately supplied. Therefore he 
who says Jupiter lay with his mother, does not mean the incestuous or shameful embraces of Venus, but 
names Jupiter instead of rain, and Ceres instead of the earth. And he, again, who says that he dealt 
lasciviously with his daughter, speaks of no filthy pleasures, but puts Jupiter for the name of a shower, and 
by his daughter means the crop sown. So, too, he who says that Proserpina was carried off by father Dis, 
does not say, as you suppose, that the maiden was carried off to gratify the basest desires; but because we 
cover the seed with clods, he signifies that the goddess has sunk under the earth, and unites with Orcus to 
bring forth fruit. In like manner in the other stories also one thing indeed is said, but something else is 
understood; and under a commonplace openness of expression there lurks a secret doctrine, and a dark 


profundity of mystery. 


33. These are all quirks, as is evident, and quibbles with which they are wont to bolster up weak cases 
before a jury; nay, rather, to speak more truly, they are pretences, such as are used in sophistical 
reasonings, by which not the truth is sought after, but always the image, and appearance, and shadow of 
the truth. For because it is shameful and unbecoming to receive as true the correct accounts, you have 
had recourse to this expedient, that one thing should be substituted for another, and that what was in 
itself shameful should, in being explained, be forced into the semblance of decency. But what is it to us 
whether other senses and other meanings underlie these vain stories? For we who assert that the gods 
are treated by you wickedly and impiously, need only receive what is written, what is said, and need not 
care as to what is kept secret, since the insult to the deities consists not in the idea hidden in its 
meanings, but in what is signified by the words as they stand out. And yet, that we may not seem 
unwilling to examine what you say, we ask this first of you, if only you will bear with us, from whom have 
you learned, or by whom has it been made known, either that these things were written allegorically, or 
that they should be understood in the same way? Did the writers summon you to take counsel with them? 
or did you lie hid in their bosoms at the time when they put one thing for another, without regard to truth? 
Then, if they chose, from religions awe and fear on any account, to wrap those mysteries in dark obscurity, 
what audacity it shows in you to wish to understand what they did not wish, to know yourselves and make 
all acquainted with that which they vainly attempted to conceal by words which did not suggest the truth! 


34. But, agreeing with you that in all these stories stags are spoken of instead of Iphigenias, yet, how are 
you sure, when you either explain or unfold these allegories, that you give the same explanations or have 
the same ideas which were entertained by the writers themselves in the silence of their thoughts, but 
expressed by words not adapted to what was meant, but to something else? You say that the falling of rain 
into the bosom of the earth was spoken of as the union of Jupiter and Ceres; another may both devise with 
greater subtlety, and conjecture with some probability, something else; a third, a fourth may do the same; 
and as the characteristics of the minds of the thinkers show themselves, so each thing may be explained 
in an infinite number of ways. For since all that allegory, as it is called, is taken from narratives expressly 
made obscure, and has no certain limit within which the meaning of the story, as it is called, should be 
firmly fixed and unchangeable, it is open to every one to put the meaning into it which he pleases, and to 
assert that that has been adopted to which his thoughts and surmises led him. But this being the case, 
how can you obtain certainty from what is doubtful, and attach one sense only to an expression which you 
see to be explained in innumerable different ways? 


35. Finally, if you think it right, returning to our inquiry, we ask this of you, whether you think that all 
stories about the gods, that is, without any exception, have been written throughout with a double 
meaning and sense, and in a way admitting of several interpretations; or that some parts of them are not 
ambiguous at all, while, on the contrary, others have many meanings, and are enveloped in the veil of 
allegory which has been thrown round them? For if the whole structure and arrangement of the narrative 
have been surrounded with a veil of allegory from beginning to end, explain to us, tell us, what we should 
put and substitute for each thing which every story says, and to what other things and meanings we 
should refer each. For as, to take an example, you wish Jupiter to be said instead of the rain, Ceres for the 
earth, and for Libera and father Dis the sinking and casting of seed into the earth, so you ought to say 
what we should understand for the bull, what for the wrath and anger of Ceres; what the word Brimo 
means; what the anxious prayer of Jupiter; what the gods sent to make intercession for him, but not 
listened to; what the castrated ram; what the parts of the castrated ram; what the satisfaction made with 
these; what the further dealings with his daughter, still more unseemly in their lustfulness; so, in the other 
story also, what the grove and flowers of Henna are; what the fire taken from AEtna, and the torches lit 
with it; what the travelling through the world with these; what the Attic country, the canton of Eleusin, the 
hut of Baubo, and her rustic hospitality; what the drought of cyceon means, the refusal of it, the shaving 
and disclosure of the privy parts, the shameful charm of the sight, and the forgetfulness of her 
bereavement produced by such means. Now, if you point out what should be put in the place of all these, 
changing the one for the other, we shall admit your assertion; but if you can neither present another 
supposition in each case, nor appeal to the context as a whole, why do you make that obscure, by means 
of fair-seeming allegories, which has been spoken plainly, and disclosed to the understanding of all? 


36. But you will perhaps say that these allegories are not found in the whole body of the story, but that 
some parts are written so as to be understood by all, while others have a double meaning, and are veiled 
in ambiguity. That is refined subtlety, and can be seen through by the dullest. For because it is very 
difficult for you to transpose, reverse, and divert to other meanings all that has been said, you choose out 
some things which suit your purpose, and by means of these you strive to maintain that false and spurious 
versions were thrown about the truth which is under them. But yet, supposing that we should grant to you 
that it is just as you say, how do you know, or whence do you learn, which part of the story is written 
without any double meaning, which, on the other hand, has been covered with jarring and alien senses? 
For it may be that what you believe to be so is otherwise, that what you believe to be otherwise has been 
produced with different, and even opposite modes of expression. For where, in a consistent whole, one 
part is said to be written allegorically, the other in plain and trustworthy language, while there is no sign 
in the thing itself to point out the difference between what is said ambiguously and what is said simply, 
that which is simple may as well be thought to have a double meaning, as what has been written 


ambiguously be believed to be wrapt in obscurity. But, indeed, we confess that we do not understand at all 
by whom this is either done, or can be believed to be possible. 


37. Let us examine, then, what is said in this way. In the grove of Henna, my opponent says, the maiden 
Proserpine was once gathering flowers: this is as yet uncorrupted, and has been told in a straightforward 
manner, for all know without any doubt what a grove and flowers are, what Proserpine is, and a maiden. 
Summanus sprung forth from the earth, borne along in a four-horse chariot: this, too, is just as simple, for 
a team of four horses, a chariot, and Summanus need no interpreter. Suddenly he carried off Proserpine, 
and bore her with himself under the earth: the burying of the seed, my opponent says, is meant by the 
rape of Proserpine. What has happened, pray, that the story should be suddenly turned to something else? 
that Proserpine should be called the seed? that she who was for a long time held to be a maiden gathering 
flowers, after that she was taken away and carried off by violence, should begin to signify the seed sown? 
Jupiter, my opponent says, having turned himself into a bull, longed to have intercourse with his mother 
Ceres: as was explained before, under these names the earth and falling rain are spoken of. I see the law 
of allegory expressed in the dark and ambiguous terms. Ceres was enraged and angry, and received the 
parts of a ram as the penalty demanded by vengeance: this again I see to be expressed in common 
language, for both anger and (testes and) satisfaction are spoken of in their usual circumstances. What, 
then, happened here,—that from Jupiter, who was named for the rain, and Ceres, who was named for the 
earth, the story passed to the true Jove, and to a most straightforward account of events? 


38. Either, then, they must all have been written and put forward allegorically, and the whole should be 
pointed out to us; or nothing has been so written, since what is supposed to be allegorical does not seem 
as if it were part of the narrative. These are all written allegorically, you say. This seems by no means 
certain. Do you ask for what reason, for what cause? Because, I answer, all that has taken place and has 
been set down distinctly in any book cannot be turned into an allegory, for neither can that be undone 
which has been done, nor can the character of an event change into one which is utterly different. Can the 
Trojan war be turned into the condemnation of Socrates? or the battle of Cannae become the cruel 
proscription of Sulla? A proscription may indeed, as Tullius says in jest, be spoken of as a battle, and be 
called that of Cannae; but what has already taken place, cannot be at the same time a battle and a 
proscription; for neither, as I have said, can that which has taken place be anything else than what has 
taken place; nor can that pass over into a substance foreign to it which has been fixed down firmly in its 
own nature and peculiar condition. 


39. Whence, then, do we prove that all these narratives are records of events? From the solemn rites and 
mysteries of initiation, it is clear, whether those which are celebrated at fixed times and on set days, or 
those which are taught secretly by the heathen without allowing the observance of their usages to be 
interrupted. For it is not to be believed that these have no origin, are practised without reason or 
meaning, and have no causes connected with their first beginnings. That pine which is regularly born into 
the sanctuary of the Great Mother, is it not in imitation of that tree beneath which Attis mutilated and 
unmanned himself, which also, they relate, the goddess consecrated to relieve her grief? That erecting of 
phalli and fascina, which Greece worships and celebrates in rites every year, does it not recall the deed by 
which Liber paid his debt? Of what do those Eleusinian mysteries and secret rites contain a narrative? Is 
it not of that wandering in which Ceres, worn out in seeking for her daughter, when she came to the 
confines of Attica, brought wheat with her, graced with a hind’s skin the family of the Nebridae and 
laughed at that most wonderful sight in Baubo’s groins? Or if there is another cause, that is nothing to us, 
so long as they are all produced by some cause. For it is not credible that these things were set on foot 
without being preceded by any causes, or the inhabitants of Attica must be considered mad to have 
received a religious ceremony got up without any reason. But if this is clear and certain, that is, if the 
causes and origins of the mysteries are traceable to past events, by no change can they be turned into the 
figures of allegory; for that which has been done, which has taken place, cannot, in the nature of things, 
be undone. 


40. And yet, even if we grant you that this is the case, that is, even if the narratives give utterance to one 
thing in words, but mean something else, after the manner of raving seers, do you not observe in this 
case, do you not see how dishonouring, how insulting to the gods, this is which is said to be done? or can 
any greater wrong be devised than to term and call the earth and rain, or anything else,—for it does not 
matter what change is made in the interpretation,—the intercourse of Jupiter and Ceres? and to signify 
the descent of rain from the sky, and the moistening of the earth, by charges against the gods? Can 
anything be either thought or believed more impious than that the rape of Proserpine speaks of seeds 
buried in the earth, or anything else,—for in like manner it is of no importance,—and that it speaks of the 
pursuit of agriculture to the dishonour of father Dis? Is it not a thousand times more desirable to become 
mute and speechless, and to lose that flow of words and noisy and unseemly loquacity, than to call the 
basest things by the names of the gods; nay, more, to signify commonplace things by the base actions of 
the gods? 


41. It was once usual, in speaking allegorically, to conceal under perfectly decent ideas, and clothe with 
the respectability of decency, what was base and horrible to speak of openly; but now venerable things are 
at your instance vilely spoken of, and what is quite pure is related in filthy language, so that that which 
vice formerly concealed from shame, is now meanly and basely spoken of, the mode of speech which was 


fitting being changed. In speaking of Mars and Venus as having been taken in adultery by Vulcan’s art, we 
speak of lust, says my opponent, and anger, as restrained by the force and purpose of reason. What, then, 
hindered, what prevented you from expressing each thing by the words and terms proper to it? nay, more, 
what necessity was there, when you had resolved to declare something or other, by means of treatises and 
writings, to resolve that that should not be the meaning to which you point, and in one narrative to take 
up at the same time opposite positions—the eagerness of one wishing to teach, the niggardliness of one 
reluctant to make public? Was there no risk in speaking of the gods as unchaste? The mention of lust and 
anger, my opponent says, was likely to defile the tongue and mouth with foul contagion. But, assuredly, if 
this were done, and the veil of allegorical obscurity were removed, the matter would be easily understood, 
and by the same the dignity of the gods would be maintained unimpaired. But now, indeed, when the 
restraining of vices is said to be signified by the binding of Mars and Venus, two most inconsistent things 
are done at the very same time; so that, on the one hand, a description of something vile suggests an 
honourable meaning, and on the other, the baseness occupies the mind before any regard for religion can 
do so. 


42. But you will perhaps say, for this only is left which you may think can be brought forward by you, that 
the gods do not wish their mysteries to be known by men, and that the narratives were therefore written 
with allegorical ambiguity. And whence have you learned that the gods above do not wish their mysteries 
to be made public? whence have you become acquainted with these? or why are you anxious to unravel 
them by explaining them as allegories? Lastly, and finally, what do the gods mean, that while they do not 
wish honourable, they allow unseemly, even the basest things, to be said about them? When we name 
Attis, says my opponent, we mean and speak of the sun; but if Attis is the sun, as you reckon him and say, 
who will that Attis be whom your books record and declare to have been born in Phrygia, to have suffered 
certain things, to have done certain things also, whom all the theatres know in the scenic shows, to whom 
every year we see divine honours paid expressly by name amongst the other religious ceremonies? 
Whether was this name made to pass from the sun to a man, or from a man to the sun? For if that name is 
derived in the first instance from the sun, what, pray, has the golden sun done to you, that you should 
make that name to belong to him in common with an emasculated person? But if it is derived from a goat, 
and is Phrygian, of what has the sire of Phaethon, the father of this light and brightness, been guilty, that 
he should seem worthy to be named from a mutilated man, and should become more venerable when 
designated by the name of an emasculated body? 


43. But what the meaning of this is, is already clear to all. For because you are ashamed of such writers 
and histories, and do not see that these things can be got rid of which have once been committed to 
writing in filthy language, you strive to make base things honourable, and by every kind of subtlety you 
pervert and corrupt the real senses of words for the sake of spurious interpretations; and, as oft times 
happens to the sick, whose senses and understanding have been put to flight by the distempered force of 
disease, you toss about confused and uncertain conjectures, and rave in empty fictions. 


Let it be granted that the irrigation of the earth was meant by the union of Jupiter and Ceres, the burying 
of the seed by the ravishing of Proserpine by father Dis, wines scattered over the earth by the limbs of 
Liber torn asunder by the Titans, that the restraining of lust and rashness has been spoken of as the 
binding of the adulterous Venus and Mars. 


44. But if you come to the conclusion that these fables have been written allegorically, what is to be done 
with the rest, which we see cannot be forced into such changes of sense? For what are we to substitute 
for the wrigglings into which the lustful heat of Semele’s offspring forced him upon the sepulchral 
mound? and what for those Ganymedes who were carried off and set to preside over lustful practices? 
what for that conversion of an ant into which Jupiter, the greatest of the gods, contracted the outlines of 
his huge body? what for swans and satyrs? what for golden showers, which the same seductive god put on 
with perfidious guile, amusing himself by changes of form? And that we may not seem to speak of Jupiter 
only, what allegories can there be in the loves of the other deities? what in their circumstances as hired 
servants and slaves? what in their bonds, bereavements, lamentations? what in their agonies, wounds, 
sepulchres? Now, while in this you might be held guilty in one respect for writing in such wise about the 
gods, you have added to your guilt beyond measure in calling base things by the names of deities, and 
again in defaming the gods by giving to them the names of infamous things. But if you believed without 
any doubt that they were here close at hand, or anywhere at all, fear would check you in making mention 
of them, and your beliefs and unchanged thoughts should have been exactly as if they were listening to 
you and heard your words. For among men devoted to the services of religion, not only the gods 
themselves, but even the names of the gods should be reverenced, and there should be quite as much 
grandeur in their names as there is in those even who are thought of under these names. 


45. Judge fairly, and you are deserving of censure in this, that in your common conversation you name 
Mars when you mean fighting, Neptune when you mean the seas, Ceres when you mean bread, Minerva 
when you mean weaving, Venus when you mean filthy lusts. For what reason is there, that, when things 
can be classed under their own names, they should be called by the names of the gods, and that such an 
insult should be offered to the deities as not even we men endure, if any one applies and turns our names 
to trifling objects? But language, you say, is contemptible, if defiled with such words. O modesty, worthy of 
praise! you blush to name bread and wine, and are not afraid to speak of Venus instead of carnal 


intercourse! 


BOOK VI 


1. Having shown briefly how impious and infamous are the opinions which you have formed about your 
gods, we have now to speak of their temples, their images also, and sacrifices, and of the other things 
which are united and closely related to them. For you are here in the habit of fastening upon us a very 
serious charge of impiety because we do not rear temples for the ceremonies of worship, do not set up 
statues and images of any god, do not build altars, do not offer the blood of creatures slain in sacrifices, 
incense, nor sacrificial meal, and finally, do not bring wine flowing in libations from sacred bowls; which, 
indeed, we neglect to build and do, not as though we cherish impious and wicked dispositions, or have 
conceived any madly desperate feeling of contempt for the gods, but because we think and believe that 
they—if only they are true gods, and are called by this exalted name—either scorn such honours, if they 
give way to scorn, or endure them with anger, if they are roused by feelings of rage. 


2. For—that you may learn what are our sentiments and opinions about that race—we think that they—if 
only they are true gods, that the same things may be said again till you are wearied hearing them—should 
have all the virtues in perfection, should be wise, upright, venerable,—if only our heaping upon them 
human honours is not a crime,—strong in excellences within themselves, and should not give themselves 
up to external props, because the completeness of their unbroken bliss is made perfect; should be free 
from all agitating and disturbing passions; should not burn with anger, should not be excited by any 
desires; should send misfortune to none, should not find a cruel pleasure in the ills of men; should not 
terrify by portents, should not show prodigies to cause fear; should not hold men responsible and liable to 
be punished for the vows which they owe, nor demand expiatory sacrifices by threatening omens; should 
not bring on pestilences and diseases by corrupting the air, should not burn up the fruits with droughts; 
should take no part in the slaughter of war and devastation of cities; should not wish ill to one party, and 
be favourable to the success of another; but, as becomes great minds, should weigh all in a just balance, 
and show kindness impartially to all. For it belongs to a mortal race and human weakness to act 
otherwise; and the maxims and declarations of wise men state distinctly, that those who are touched by 
passion live a life of suffering, and are weakened by grief, and that it cannot be but that those who have 
been given over to disquieting feelings, have been bound by the laws of mortality. Now, since this is the 
case, how can we be supposed to hold the gods in contempt, who we say are not gods, and cannot be 
connected with the powers of heaven, unless they are just and worthy of the admiration which great 
minds excite? 


3. But, we are told, we rear no temples to them, and do not worship their images; we do not slay victims 
in sacrifice, we do not offer incense and libations of wine. And what greater honour or dignity can we 
ascribe to them, than that we put them in the same position as the Head and Lord of the universe, to 
whom the gods owe it in common with us, that they are conscious that they exist, and have a living being? 
For do we honour Him with shrines, and by building temples? Do we even slay victims to Him? Do we give 
Him the other things, to take which and pour them forth in libation shows not a careful regard to reason, 
but heed to a practice maintained merely by usage? For it is perfect folly to measure greater powers by 
your necessities, and to give the things useful to yourself to the gods who give all things, and to think this 
an honour, not an insult. We ask, therefore, to do what service to the gods, or to meet what want, do you 
say that temples have been reared, and think that they should be again built? Do they feel the cold of 
winter, or are they scorched by summer suns? Do storms of rain flow over them, or whirlwinds shake 
them? Are they in danger of being exposed to the onset of enemies, or the furious attacks of wild beasts, 
so that it is right and becoming to shut them up in places of security, or guard them by throwing up a 
rampart of stones? For what are these temples? If you ask human weakness—something vast and 
spacious; if you consider the power of the gods—small caves, as it were, and even, to speak more truly, the 
narrowest kind of caverns formed and contrived with sorry judgment. Now, if you ask to be told who was 
their first founder and builder, either Phoroneus or the Egyptian Merops will be mentioned to you, or, as 
Varro relates in his treatise “de Admirandis,” AEacus the offspring of Jupiter. Though these, then, should 
be built of heaps of marble, or shine resplendent with ceilings fretted with gold, though precious stones 
sparkle here, and gleam like stars set at varying intervals, all these things are made up of earth, and of 
the lowest dregs of even baser matter. For not even, if you value these more highly, is it to be believed 
that the gods take pleasure in them, or that they do not refuse and scorn to shut themselves up, and be 
confined within these barriers. This, my opponent says, is the temple of Mars, this that of Juno and of 
Venus, this that of Hercules, of Apollo, of Dis. What is this but to say this is the house of Mars, this of Juno 
and Venus, Apollo dwells here, in this abides Hercules, in that Summanus? Is it not, then, the very 
greatest affront to hold the gods kept fast in habitations, to give to them little huts, to build lockfast 
places and cells, and to think that the things are necessary to them which are needed by men, cats, 
emmets, and lizards, by quaking, timorous, and little mice? 


4. But, says my opponent, it is not for this reason that we assign temples to the gods as though we wished 
to ward off from them drenching storms of rain, winds, showers, or the rays of the sun; but in order that 
we may be able to see them in person and close at hand, to come near and address them, and impart to 
them, when in a measure present, the expressions of our reverent feelings. For if they are invoked under 
the open heaven, and the canopy of ether, they hear nothing, I suppose; and unless prayers are addressed 


to them near at hand, they will stand deaf and immoveable as if nothing were said. And yet we think that 
every god whatever—if only he has the power of this name—should hear what every one said from every 
part of the world, just as if he were present; nay, more, should foresee, without waiting to be told what 
every one conceived in his secret and silent thoughts. And as the stars, the sun, the moon, while they 
wander above the earth, are steadily and everywhere in sight of all those who gaze at them without any 
exception; so, too, it is fitting that the ears of the gods should be closed against no tongue, and should be 
ever within reach, although voices should flow together to them from widely separated regions. For this it 
is that belongs specially to the gods,—to fill all things with their power, to be not partly at any place, but 
all everywhere, not to go to dine with the AEthiopians, and return after twelve days to their own 
dwellings. 


5. Now, if this be not the case, all hope of help is taken away, and it will be doubtful whether you are 
heard by the gods or not, if ever you perform the sacred rites with due ceremonies. For, to make it clear, 
let us suppose that there is a temple of some deity in the Canary Islands, another of the same deity in 
remotest Thyle, also among the Seres, among the tawny Garamantes, and any others who are debarred 
from knowing each other by seas, mountains, forests, and the four quarters of the world. If they all at one 
time beg of the deity with sacrifices what their wants compel each one to think about, what hope, pray, 
will there be to all of obtaining the benefit, if the god does not hear the cry sent up to him everywhere, 
and if there shall be any distance to which the words of the suppliant for help cannot penetrate? For 
either he will be nowhere present, if he may at times not be anywhere, or he will be at one place only, 
since he cannot give his attention generally, and without making any distinction. And thus it is brought 
about, that either the god helps none at all, if being busy with something he has been unable to hasten to 
give ear to their cries, or one only goes away with his prayers heard, while the rest have effected nothing. 


6. What can you say as to this, that it is attested by the writings of authors, that many of these temples 
which have been raised with golden domes and lofty roofs cover bones and ashes, and are sepulchres of 
the dead? Is it not plain and manifest, either that you worship dead men for immortal gods, or that an 
inexpiable affront is cast upon the deities, whose shrines and temples have been built over the tombs of 
the dead? Antiochus, in the ninth book of his Histories, relates that Cecrops was buried in the temple of 
Minerva, at Athens; again, in the temple of the same goddess, which is in the citadel of Larissa, it is 
related and declared that Acrisius was laid, and in the sanctuary of Polias, Erichthonius; while the 
brothers Dairas and Immarnachus were buried in the enclosure of Eleusin, which lies near the city. What 
say you as to the virgin daughters of Celeus? are they not said to be buried in the temple of Ceres at 
Eleusin? and in the shrine of Diana, which was set up in the temple of the Delian Apollo, are not 
Hyperoche and Laodice buried, who are said to have been brought thither from the country of the 
Hyperboreans? In the Milesian Didymaeon, Leandrius says that Cleochus had the last honours of burial 
paid to him. Zeno of Myndus openly relates that the monument of Leucophryne is in the sanctuary of 
Diana at Magnesia. Under the altar of Apollo, which is seen in the city of Telmessus, is it not invariably 
declared by writings that the prophet Telmessus lies buried? Ptolemaeus, the son of Agesarchus, in the 
first book of the History of Philopator which he published, affirms, on the authority of literature, that 
Cinyras, king of Paphos, was interred in the temple of Venus with all his family, nay, more, with all his 
stock. It would be an endless and boundless task to describe in what sanctuaries they all are throughout 
the world; nor is anxious care required, although the Egyptians fixed a penalty for any one who should 
have revealed the places in which Apis lay hid, as to those Polyandria of Varro, by what temples they are 
covered, and what heavy masses they have laid upon them. 


7. But why do I speak of these trifles? What man is there who is ignorant that in the Capitol of the 
imperial people is the sepulchre of Tolus Vulcentanus? Who is there, I say, who does not know that from 
beneath its foundations there was rolled a man’s head, buried for no very long time before, either by itself 
without the other parts of the body,—for some relate this,—or with all its members? Now, if you require 
this to be made clear by the testimonies of authors, Sammonicus, Granius, Valerianus, and Fabius will 
declare to you whose son Aulus was, of what race and nation, how he was bereft of life and light by the 
slave of his brother, of what crime he was guilty against his fellow-citizens, that he was denied burial in 
his father land. You will learn also—although they pretend to be unwilling to make this public—what was 
done with his head when cut off, or in what place it was shut up, and the whole affair carefully concealed, 
in order that the omen which the gods had attested might stand without interruption, unalterable, and 
sure. Now, while it was proper that this story should be suppressed, and concealed, and forgotten in the 
lapse of time, the composition of the name published it, and, by a testimony which could not be got rid of, 
caused it to remain in men’s minds, together with its causes, so long as it endured itself; and the state 
which is greatest of all, and worships all deities, did not blush in giving a name to the temple, to name it 
from the head of Olus Capitolium rather than from the name of Jupiter. 


8. We have therefore—as I suppose—shown sufficiently, that to the immortal gods temples have been 
either reared in vain, or built in consequence of insulting opinions held to their dishonour and to the 
belittling of the power believed to be in their hands. We have next to say something about statues and 
images, which you form with much skill, and tend with religious care,—wherein if there is any credibility, 
we can by no amount of consideration settle in our own minds whether you do this in earnest and with a 
serious purpose, or amuse yourselves in childish dreams by mocking at these very things. For if you are 
assured that the gods exist whom you suppose, and that they live in the highest regions of heaven, what 


cause, what reason, is there that those images should be fashioned by you, when you have true beings to 
whom you may pour forth prayers, and from whom you may ask help in trying circumstances? But if, on 
the contrary, you do not believe, or, to speak with moderation, are in doubt, in this case, also, what reason 
is there, pray, to fashion and set up images of doubtful beings, and to form with vain imitation what you do 
not believe to exist? Do you perchance say, that under these images of deities there is displayed to you 
their presence, as it were, and that, because it has not been given you to see the gods, they are 
worshipped in this fashion, and the duties owed to them paid? He who says and asserts this, does not 
believe that the gods exist; and he is proved not to put faith in his own religion, to whom it is necessary to 
see what he may hold, lest that which being obscure is not seen, may happen to be vain. 


9. We worship the gods, you say, by means of images. What then? Without these, do the gods not know 
that they are worshipped, and will they not think that any honour is shown to them by you? Through 
bypaths, as it were, then, and by assignments to a third party, as they are called, they receive and accept 
your services; and before those to whom that service is owed experience it, you first sacrifice to images, 
and transmit, as it were, some remnants to them at the pleasure of others. And what greater wrong, 
disgrace, hardship, can be inflicted than to acknowledge one god, and yet make supplication to something 
else—to hope for help from a deity, and pray to an image without feeling? Is not this, I pray you, that 
which is said in the common proverbs: “to cut down the smith when you strike at the fuller;” “and when 
you seek a man’s advice, to require of asses and pigs their opinions as to what should be done?” 


10. And whence, finally, do you know whether all these images which you form and put in the place of the 
immortal gods reproduce and bear a resemblance to the gods? For it may happen that in heaven one has a 
beard who by you is represented with smooth cheeks; that another is rather advanced in years to whom 
you give the appearance of a youth; that here he is fair, with blue eyes, who really has grey ones; that he 
has distended nostrils whom you make and form with a high nose. For it is not right to call or name that 
an image which does not derive from the face of the original features like it; which can be recognised to 
be clear and certain from things which are manifest. For while all we men see that the sun is perfectly 
round by our eyesight, which cannot be doubted, you have given to him the features of a man, and of 
mortal bodies. The moon is always in motion, and in its restoration every month puts on thirty faces: with 
you, as leaders and designers, that is represented as a woman, and has one countenance, which passes 
through a thousand different states, changing each day. We understand that all the winds are only a flow 
of air driven and impelled in mundane ways: in your hands they take the forms of men filling with breath 
twisted trumpets by blasts from out their breasts. Among the representations of your gods we see that 
there is the very stern face of a lion smeared with pure vermilion, and that it is named Frugifer. If all 
these images are likenesses of the gods above, there must then be said to dwell in heaven also a god such 
as the image which has been made to represent his form and appearance; and, of course, as here that 
figure of yours, so there the deity himself is a mere mask and face, without the rest of the body, growling 
with fiercely gaping jaws, terrible, red as blood, holding an apple fast with his teeth, and at times, as dogs 
do when wearied, putting his tongue out of his gaping mouth. But if, indeed, this is not the case, as we all 
think that it is not, what, pray, is the meaning of so great audacity to fashion to yourself whatever form 
you please, and to say that it is an image of a god whom you cannot prove to exist at all? 


11. You laugh because in ancient times the Persians worshipped rivers, as is told in the writings which 
hand down these things to memory; the Arabians an unshapen stone; the Scythian nations a sabre; the 
Thespians a branch instead of Cinxia; the Icarians an unhewn log instead of Diana; the people of Pessinus 
a flint instead of the mother of the gods; the Romans a spear instead of Mars, as the muses of Varro point 
out; and, before they were acquainted with the statuary’s art, the Samians a plank instead of Juno, as 
Aethlius relates: and you do not laugh when, instead of the immortal gods, you make supplication to little 
images of men and human forms—nay, you even suppose that these very little images are gods, and 
besides these you do not believe that anything has divine power. What say you, O ye—! Do the gods of 
heaven have ears, then, and temples, an occiput, spine, loins, sides, hams, buttocks, houghs, ankles, and 
the rest of the other members with which we have been formed, which were also mentioned in the first 
part of this book a little more fully, and cited with greater copiousness of language? Would that it were 
possible to look into the sentiments and very recesses of your mind, in which you revolve various and 
enter into the most obscure considerations: we should find that you yourselves even feel as we do, and 
have no other opinions as to the form of the deities. But what can we do with obstinate prejudices? what 
with those who are menacing us with swords, and devising new punishments against us? In your rage you 
maintain a bad cause, and that although you are perfectly aware of it; and that which you have once done 
without reason, you defend lest you should seem to have ever been in ignorance; and you think it better 
not to be conquered, than to yield and bow to acknowledged truth. 


12. From such causes as these this also has followed, with your connivance, that the wanton fancy of 
artists has found full scope in representing the bodies of the gods, and giving forms to them, at which 
even the sternest might laugh. And so Hammon is even now formed and represented with a ram’s horns; 
Saturn with his crooked sickle, like some guardian of the fields, and pruner of too luxuriant branches; the 
son of Maia with a broad-brimmed travelling cap, as if he were preparing to take the road, and avoiding 
the sun’s rays and the dust; Liber with tender limbs, and with a woman’s perfectly free and easily flowing 
lines of body; Venus, naked and unclothed, just as if you said that she exposed publicly, and sold to all 
comers, the beauty of her prostituted body; Vulcan with his cap and hammer, but with his right hand free, 


and with his dress girt up as a workman prepares for his work; the Delian god with a plectrum and lyre, 
gesticulating like a player on the cithern and an actor about to sing; the king of the sea with his trident, 
just as if he had to fight in the gladiatorial contest: nor can any figure of any deity be found which does 
not have certain characteristics bestowed on it by the generosity of its makers. Lo, if some witty and 
cunning king were to remove the Sun from his place before the gate and transfer him to that of Mercury, 
and again were to carry off Mercury and make him migrate to the shrine of the Sun,—for both are made 
beardless by you, and with smooth faces,—and to give to this one rays of light to place a little cap on the 
Sun’s head, how will you be able to distinguish between them, whether this is the Sun, or that Mercury, 
since dress, not the peculiar appearance of the face, usually points out the gods to you? Again, if, having 
transported them in like manner, he were to take away his horns from the unclad Jupiter, and fix them 
upon the temples of Mars, and to strip Mars of his arms, and, on the other hand, invest Hammon with 
them, what distinction can there be between them, since he who had been Jupiter can be also supposed to 
be Mars, and he who had been Mavors can assume the appearance of Jupiter Hammon? To such an extent 
is there wantonness in fashioning those images and consecrating names, as if they were peculiar to them; 
since, if you take away their dress, the means of recognising each is put an end to, god may be believed to 
be god, one may seem to be the other, nay, more, both may be considered both! 


13. But why do I laugh at the sickles and tridents which have been given to the gods? why at the horns, 
hammers, and caps, when I know that certain images have the forms of certain men, and the features of 
notorious courtesans? For who is there that does not know that the Athenians formed the Hermae in the 
likeness of Alcibiades? Who does not know—if he read Posidippus over again—that Praxiteles, putting 
forth his utmost skill, fashioned the face of the Cnidian Venus on the model of the courtesan Gratina, 
whom the unhappy man loved desperately? But is this the only Venus to whom there has been given 
beauty taken from a harlot’s face? Phryne, the well-known native of Thespia—as those who have written 
on Thespian affairs relate—when she was at the height of her beauty, comeliness, and youthful vigour, is 
said to have been the model of all the Venuses which are held in esteem, whether throughout the cities of 
Greece or here, whither has flowed the longing and eager desire for such figures. All the artists, 
therefore, who lived at that time, and to whom truth gave the greatest ability to portray likenesses, vied in 
transferring with all painstaking and zeal the outline of a prostitute to the images of the Cytherean. The 
beautiful thoughts of the artists were full of fire; and they strove each to excel the other with emulous 
rivalry, not that Venus might become more august, but that Phryne might stand for Venus. And so it was 
brought to this, that sacred honours were offered to courtesans instead of the immortal gods, and an 
unhappy system of worship was led astray by the making of statues. That well-known and most 
distinguished statuary, Phidias, when he had raised the form of Olympian Jupiter with immense labour and 
exertion, inscribed on the finger of the god Pantarces is beautiful,—this, moreover, was the name of a boy 
loved by him, and that with lewd desire,—and was not moved by any fear or religious dread to call the god 
by the name of a prostitute; nay, rather, to consecrate the divinity and image of Jupiter to a debauchee. To 
such an extent is there wantonness and childish feeling in forming those little images, adoring them as 
gods, heaping upon them the divine virtues, when we see that the artists themselves find amusement in 
fashioning them, and set them up as monuments of their own lusts! For what reason is there, if you should 
inquire, why Phidias should hesitate to amuse himself, and be wanton when he knew that, but a little 
before, the very Jupiter which he had made was gold, stones, and ivory, formless, separated, confused, 
and that it was he himself who brought all these together and bound them fast, that their appearance had 
been given to them by himself in the imitation of limbs which he had carved; and, which is more than all, 
that it was his own free gift, that Jupiter had been produced and was adored among men? 


14. We would here, as if all nations on the earth were present, make one speech, and pour into the ears of 
them all, words which should be heard in common: Why, pray, is this, O men! that of your own accord you 
cheat and deceive yourselves by voluntary blindness? Dispel the darkness now, and, returning to the light 
of the mind, look more closely and see what that is which is going on, if only you retain your right, and are 
not beyond the reach of the reason and prudence given to you. Those images which fill you with terror, 
and which you adore prostrate upon the ground in all the temples, are bones, stones, brass, silver, gold, 
clay, wood taken from a tree, or glue mixed with gypsum. Having been heaped together, it may be, from a 
harlot’s gauds or from a woman’s ornaments, from camels’ bones or from the tooth of the Indian beast, 
from cooking-pots and little jars, from candlesticks and lamps, or from other less cleanly vessels, and 
having been melted down, they were cast into these shapes and came out into the forms which you see, 
baked in potters’ furnaces, produced by anvils and hammers, scraped with the silversmith’s, and filed 
down with ordinary files, cleft and hewn with saws, with augers, with axes, dug and hollowed out by the 
turning of borers, and smoothed with planes. Is not this, then, an error? Is it not, to speak accurately, folly 
to believe that a god which you yourself made with care, to kneel down trembling in supplication to that 
which has been formed by you, and while you know, and are assured that it is the product of the labour of 
your hands,—to cast yourself down upon your face, beg aid suppliantly, and, in adversity and time of 
distress, ask it to succour you with gracious and divine favour? 


15. Lo, if some one were to place before you copper in the lump, and not formed into any works of art, 
masses of unwrought silver, and gold not fashioned into shape, wood, stones, and bones, with all the other 
materials of which statues and images of deities usually consist,—nay, more, if some one were to place 
before you the faces of battered gods, images melted down and broken, and were also to bid you slay 
victims to the bits and fragments, and give sacred and divine honours to masses without form,—we ask 


you to say to us, whether you would do this, or refuse to obey. Perhaps you will say, why? Because there is 
no man so stupidly blind that he will class among the gods silver, copper, gold, gypsum, ivory, potter’s clay, 
and say that these very things have, and possess in themselves, divine power. What reason is there, then, 
that all these bodies should want the power of deity and the rank of celestials if they remain untouched 
and unwrought, but should forthwith become gods, and be classed and numbered among the inhabitants 
of heaven if they receive the forms of men, ears, noses, cheeks, lips, eyes, and eyebrows? Does the 
fashioning add any newness to these bodies, so that from this addition you are compelled to believe that 
something divine and majestic has been united to them? Does it change copper into gold, or compel 
worthless earthenware to become silver? Does it cause things which but a little before were without 
feeling, to live and breathe? If they had any natural properties previously, all these they retain when built 
up in the bodily forms of statues. What stupidity it is—for I refuse to call it blindness—to suppose that the 
natures of things are changed by the kind of form into which they are forced, and that that receives 
divinity from the appearance given to it, which in its original body has been inert, and unreasoning, and 
unmoved by feeling! 


16. And so unmindful and forgetful of what the substance and origin of the images are, you, men, rational 
beings and endowed with the gift of wisdom and discretion, sink down before pieces of baked 
earthenware, adore plates of copper, beg from the teeth of elephants good health, magistracies, 
sovereignties, power, victories, acquisitions, gains, very good harvests, and very rich vintages; and while it 
is plain and clear that you are speaking to senseless things, you think that you are heard, and bring 
yourselves into disgrace of your own accord, by vainly and credulously deceiving yourselves. Oh, would 
that you might enter into some statue! rather, would that you might separate and break up into parts 
those Olympian and Capitoline Jupiters, and behold all those parts alone and by themselves which make 
up the whole of their bodies! You would at once see that these gods of yours, to whom the smoothness of 
their exterior gives a majestic appearance by its alluring brightness, are only a framework of flexible 
plates, particles without shape joined together; that they are kept from falling into ruin and fear of 
destruction, by dove-tails and clamps and brace-irons; and that lead is run into the midst of all the hollows 
and where the joints meet, and causes delay useful in preserving them. You would see, I say, at once that 
they have faces only without the rest of the head, imperfect hands without arms, bellies and sides in 
halves, incomplete feet, and, which is most ridiculous, that they have been put together without 
uniformity in the construction of their bodies, being in one part made of wood, but in the other of stone. 
Now, indeed, if these things could not be seen through the skill with which they were kept out of sight, 
even those at least which lie open to all should have taught and instructed you that you are effecting 
nothing, and giving your services in vain to dead things. For, in this case, do you not see that these 
images, which seem to breathe, whose feet and knees you touch and handle when praying, at times fall 
into ruins from the constant dropping of rain, at other times lose the firm union of their parts from their 
decaying and becoming rotten,—how they grow black, being fumigated and discoloured by the steam of 
sacrifices, and by smoke,—how with continued neglect they lose their position and appearance, and are 
eaten away with rust? In this case, I say, do you not see that newts, shrews, mice, and cockroaches, which 
shun the light, build their nests and live under the hollow parts of these statues? that they gather 
carefully into these all kinds of filth, and other things suited to their wants, hard and half-gnawed bread, 
bones dragged thither in view of probable scarcity, rags, down, and pieces of paper to make their nests 
soft, and keep their young warm? Do you not see sometimes over the face of an image cobwebs and 
treacherous nets spun by spiders, that they may be able to entangle in them buzzing and imprudent flies 
while on the wing? Do you not see, finally, that swallows full of filth, flying within the very domes of the 
temples, toss themselves about, and bedaub now the very faces, now the mouths of the deities, the beard, 
eyes, noses, and all the other parts on which their excrements fall? Blush, then, even though it is late, and 
accept true methods and views from dumb creatures, and let these teach you that there is nothing divine 
in images, into which they do not fear or scruple to cast unclean things in obedience to the laws of their 
being, and led by their unerring instincts. 


17. But you err, says my opponent, and are mistaken, for we do not consider either copper, or gold and 
silver, or those other materials of which statues are made, to be in themselves gods and sacred deities; 
but in them we worship and venerate those whom their dedication as sacred introduces and causes to 
dwell in statues made by workmen. The reasoning is not vicious nor despicable by which any one—the 
dull, and also the most intelligent—can believe that the gods, forsaking their proper seats—that is, heaven 
—do not shrink back and avoid entering earthly habitations; nay, more, that impelled by the rite of 
dedication, they are joined to images! Do your gods, then, dwell in gypsum and in figures of earthenware? 
Nay, rather, are the gods the minds, spirits, and souls of figures of earthenware and of gypsum? and, that 
the meanest things may be able to become of greater importance, do they suffer themselves to be shut up 
and concealed and confined in an obscure abode? Here, then, in the first place, we wish and ask to be told 
this by you: do they do this against their will—that is, do they enter the images as dwellings, dragged to 
them by the rite of dedication—or are they ready and willing? and do you not summon them by any 
considerations of necessity? Do they do this unwillingly? and how can it be possible that they should be 
compelled to submit to any necessity without their dignity being impaired? With ready assent? And what 
do the gods seek for in figures of earthenware that they should prefer these prisons to their starry seats,— 
that, having been all but fastened to them, they should ennoble earthenware and the other substances of 
which images are made? 


18. What then? Do the gods remain always in such substances, and do they not go away to any place, even 
though summoned by the most momentous affairs? or do they have free passage, when they please to go 
any whither, and to leave their own seats and images? If they are under the necessity of remaining, what 
can be more wretched than they, what more unfortunate than if hooks and leaden bonds hold them fast in 
this wise on their pedestals? but if we allow that they prefer these images to heaven and the starry seats, 
they have lost their divine power. But if, on the contrary, when they choose, they fly forth, and are 
perfectly free to leave the statues empty, the images will then at some time cease to be gods, and it will be 
doubtful when sacrifices should be offered,—when it is right and fitting to withhold them. Oftentimes we 
see that by artists these images are at one time made small, and reduced to the size of the hand, at 
another raised to an immense height, and built up to a wonderful size. In this way, then, it follows that we 
should understand that the gods contract themselves in little statuettes, and are compressed till they 
become like a strange body; or, again, that they stretch themselves out to a great length, and extend to 
immensity in images of vast bulk. So, then, if this is the case, in sitting statues also the gods should be 
said to be seated, and in standing ones to stand, to be running in those stretching forward to run, to be 
hurling javelins in those represented as casting them, to fit and fashion themselves to their countenances, 
and to make themselves like the other characteristics of the body formed by the artist. 


19. The gods dwell in images—each wholly in one, or divided into parts, and into members? For neither is 
it possible that there can be at one time one god in several images, nor, again, divided into parts by his 
being cut up. For let us suppose that there are ten thousand images of Vulcan in the whole world: is it 
possible at all, as I said, that at one time one deity can be in all the ten thousand? I do not think so. Do you 
ask wherefore? Because things which are naturally single and unique, cannot become many while the 
integrity of their simplicity is maintained. And this they are further unable to become if the gods have the 
forms of men, as your belief declares; for either a hand separated from the head, or a foot divided from 
the body, cannot manifest the perfection of the whole, or it must be said that parts can be the same as the 
whole, while the whole cannot exist unless it has been made by gathering together its parts. Moreover, if 
the same deity shall be said to be in all the statues, all reasonableness and soundness is lost to the truth, 
if this is assumed that at one time one can remain in them all; or each of the gods must be said to divide 
himself from himself, so that he is both himself and another, not separated by any distinction, but himself 
the same as another. But as nature rejects and spurns and scorns this, it must either be said and 
confessed that there are Vulcans without number, if we decide that he exists and is in all the images; or he 
will be in none, because he is prevented by nature from being divided among several. 


20. And yet, O you—if it is plain and clear to you that the gods live, and that the inhabitants of heaven 
dwell in the inner parts of the images, why do you guard, protect, and keep them shut up under the 
strongest keys, and under fastenings of immense size, under iron bars, bolts, and other such things, and 
defend them with a thousand men and a thousand women to keep guard, lest by chance some thief or 
nocturnal robber should creep in? Why do you feed dogs in the capitols? Why do you give food and 
nourishment to geese? Rather, if you are assured that the gods are there, and that they do not depart to 
any place from their figures and images, leave to them the care of themselves, let their shrines be always 
unlocked and open; and if anything is secretly carried off by any one with reckless fraud, let them show 
the might of divinity, and subject the sacrilegious robbers to fitting punishments at the moment of their 
theft and wicked deed. For it is unseemly, and subversive of their power and majesty, to entrust the 
guardianship of the highest deities to the care of dogs, and when you are seeking for some means of 
frightening thieves so as to keep them away, not to beg it from the gods themselves, but to set and place it 
in the cackling of geese. 


21. They say that Antiochus of Cyzicum took from its shrine a statue of Jupiter made of gold ten cubits 
high, and set up in its place one made of copper covered with thin plates of gold. If the gods are present, 
and dwell in their own images, with what business, with what cares, had Jupiter been entangled that he 
could not punish the wrong done to himself, and avenge his being substituted in baser metal? When the 
famous Dionysius—but it was the younger—despoiled Jupiter of his golden vestment, and put instead of it 
one of wool, and, when mocking him with pleasantries also, he said that that which he was taking away 
was cold in the frosts of winter, this warm, that that one was cumbrous in summer, that this, again, was 
airy in hot weather,—where was the king of the world that he did not show his presence by some terrible 
deed, and recall the jocose buffoon to soberness by bitter torments? For why should I mention that the 
dignity of AEsculapius was mocked by him? For when Dionysius was spoiling him of his very ample beard, 
which was of great weight and philosophic thickness, he said that it was not right that a son sprung from 
Apollo, a father smooth and beardless, and very like a mere boy, should be formed with such a beard that 
it was left uncertain which of them was father, which son, or rather whether they were of the same race 
and family. Now, when all these things were being done, and the robber was speaking with impious 
mockery, if the deity was concealed in the statue consecrated to his name and majesty, why did he not 
punish with just and merited vengeance the affront of stripping his face of its beard and disfiguring his 
countenance, and show by this, both that he was himself present, and that he kept watch over his temples 
and images without ceasing? 


22. But you will perhaps say that the gods do not trouble themselves about these losses, and do not think 
that there is sufficient cause for them to come forth and inflict punishment upon the offenders for their 
impious sacrilege. Neither, then, if this is the case, do they wish to have these images, which they allow to 


be plucked up and torn away with impunity; nay, on the contrary, they tell us plainly that they despise 
these statues, in which they do not care to show that they were contemned, by taking any revenge. 
Philostephanus relates in his Cypriaca, that Pygmalion, king of Cyprus, loved as a woman an image of 
Venus, which was held by the Cyprians holy and venerable from ancient times, his mind, spirit, the light of 
his reason, and his judgment being darkened; and that he was wont in his madness, just as if he were 
dealing with his wife, having raised the deity to his couch, to be joined with it in embraces and face to 
face, and to do other vain things, carried away by a foolishly lustful imagination. Similarly, Posidippus, in 
the book which he mentions to have been written about Gnidus and about its affairs, relates that a young 
man, of noble birth,—but he conceals his name,—carried away with love of the Venus because of which 
Gnidus is famous, joined himself also in amorous lewdness to the image of the same deity, stretched on 
the genial couch, and enjoying the pleasures which ensue. To ask, again, in like manner: If the powers of 
the gods above lurk in copper and the other substances of which images have been formed, where in the 
world was the one Venus and the other to drive far away from them the lewd wantonness of the youths, 
and punish their impious touch with terrible suffering? Or, as the goddesses are gentle and of calmer 
dispositions, what would it have been for them to assuage the furious joys of the wretched men, and to 
bring back their insane minds again to their senses? 


23. But perhaps, as you say, the goddesses took the greatest pleasure in these lewd and lustful insults, 
and did not think that an action requiring vengeance to be taken, which soothed their minds, and which 
they knew was suggested to human desires by themselves. But if the goddesses, the Venuses, being 
endowed with rather calm dispositions, considered that favour should be shown to the misfortunes of the 
blinded youths; when the greedy flames so often consumed the Capitol, and had destroyed the Capitoline 
Jupiter himself with his wife and his daughter, where was the Thunderer at that time to avert that 
calamitous fire, and preserve from destruction his property, and himself, and all his family? Where was the 
queenly Juno when a violent fire destroyed her famous shrine, and her priestess Chrysis in Argos? Where 
the Egyptian Serapis, when by a similar disaster his temple fell, burned to ashes, with all the mysteries, 
and Isis? Where Liber Eleutherius, when his temple fell at Athens? Where Diana, when hers fell at 
Ephesus? Where Jupiter of Dodona, when his fell at Dodona? Where, finally, the prophetic Apollo, when by 
pirates and sea robbers he was both plundered and set on fire, so that out of so many pounds of gold, 
which ages without number had heaped up, he did not have one scruple even to show to the swallows 
which built under his eaves, as Varro says in his Saturae Menippeae? It would be an endless task to write 
down what shrines have been destroyed throughout the whole world by earth quakes and tempests—what 
have been set on fire by enemies, and by kings and tyrants—what have been stript bare by the overseers 
and priests themselves, even though they have turned suspicion away from them—finally, what have been 
robbed by thieves and Canacheni, opening them up, though barred by unknown means; which, indeed, 
would remain safe and exposed to no mischances, if the gods were present to defend them, or had any 
care for their temples, as is said. But now because they are empty, and protected by no indwellers, 
Fortune has power over them, and they are exposed to all accidents just as much as are all other things 
which have not life. 


24. Here also the advocates of images are wont to say this also, that the ancients knew well that images 
have no divine nature, and that there is no sense in them, but that they formed them profitably and wisely, 
for the sake of the unmanageable and ignorant mob, which is the majority in nations and in states, in 
order that a kind of appearance, as it were, of deities being presented to them, from fear they might shake 
off their rude natures, and, supposing that they were acting in the presence of the gods, put away their 
impious deeds, and, changing their manners, learn to act as men; and that august forms of gold and silver 
were sought for them, for no other reason than that some power was believed to reside in their splendour, 
such as not only to dazzle the eyes, but even to strike terror into the mind itself at the majestic beaming 
lustre. Now this might perhaps seem to be said with some reason, if, after the temples of the gods were 
founded, and their images set up, there were no wicked man in the world, no villany at all, if justice, 
peace, good faith, possessed the hearts of men, and no one on earth were called guilty and guiltless, all 
being ignorant of wicked deeds. But now when, on the contrary, all things are full of wicked men, the 
name of innocence has almost perished, and every moment, every second, evil deeds, till now unheard of, 
spring to light in myriads from the wickedness of wrongdoers, how is it right to say that images have been 
set up for the purpose of striking terror into the mob, while, besides innumerable forms of crime and 
wickedness, we see that even the temples themselves are attacked by tyrants, by kings, by robbers, and 
by nocturnal thieves, and that these very gods whom antiquity fashioned and consecrated to cause terror, 
are carried away into the caves of robbers, in spite even of the terrible splendour of the gold? 


25. For what grandeur—if you look at the truth without any prejudice—is there in these images of which 
they speak, that the men of old should have had reason to hope and think that, by beholding them, the 
vices of men could be subdued, and their morals and wicked ways brought under restraint? The reaping- 
hook, for example, which was assigned to Saturn, was it to inspire mortals with fear, that they should be 
willing to live peacefully, and to abandon their malicious inclinations? Janus, with double face, or that 
spiked key by which he has been distinguished; Jupiter, cloaked and bearded, and holding in his right 
hand a piece of wood shaped like a thunderbolt; the cestus of Juno, or the maiden lurking under a 
soldier’s helmet; the mother of the gods, with her timbrel; the Muses, with their pipes and psalteries; 
Mercury, the winged slayer of Argus; AEsculapius, with his staff; Ceres, with huge breasts, or the drinking 
cup swinging in Liber’s right hand; Mulciber, with his workman s dress; or Fortune, with her horn full of 


apples, figs, or autumnal fruits; Diana, with half-covered thighs, or Venus naked, exciting to lustful desire; 
Anubis, with his dog’s face; or Priapus, of less importance than his own genitals: were these expected to 
make men afraid? 


26. O dreadful forms of terror and frightful bugbears on account of which the human race was to be 
benumbed for ever, to attempt nothing in its utter amazement, and to restrain itself from every wicked 
and shameful act—little sickles, keys, caps, pieces of wood, winged sandals, staves, little timbrels, pipes, 
psalteries, breasts protruding and of great size, little drinking cups, pincers, and horns filled with fruit, 
the naked bodies of women, and huge veretra openly exposed! Would it not have been better to dance and 
to sing, than calling it gravity and pretending to be serious, to relate what is so insipid and so silly, that 
images were formed by the ancients to check wrongdoing, and to arouse the fears of the wicked and 
impious? Were the men of that age and time, in understanding, so void of reason and good sense, that 
they were kept back from wicked actions, just as if they were little boys, by the preternatural savageness 
of masks, by grimaces also, and bugbears? And how has this been so entirely changed, that though there 
are so many temples in your states filled with images of all the gods, the multitude of criminals cannot be 
resisted even with so many laws and so terrible punishments, and their audacity cannot be overcome by 
any means, and wicked deeds, repeated again and again, multiply the more it is striven by laws and 
severe judgments to lessen the number of cruel deeds, and to quell them by the check given by means of 
punishments? But if images caused any fear to men, the passing of laws would cease, nor would so many 
kinds of tortures be established against the daring of the guilty: now, however, because it has been proved 
and established that the supposed terror which is said to flow out from the images is in reality vain, 
recourse has been had to the ordinances of laws, by which there might be a dread of punishment which 
should be most certain fixed in men’s minds also, and a condemnation settled; to which these very images 
also owe it that they yet stand safe, and secured by some respect being yielded to them. 


BOOK VII 


1. Since it has been sufficiently shown, as far as there has been opportunity, how vain it is to form images, 
the course of our argument requires that we should next speak as briefly as possible, and without any 
periphrasis, about sacrifices, about the slaughter and immolation of victims, about pure wine, about 
incense, and about all the other things which are provided on such occasions. For with respect to this you 
have been in the habit of exciting against us the most violent ill-will, of calling us atheists, and inflicting 
upon us the punishment of death, even by savagely tearing us to pieces with wild beasts, on the ground 
that we pay very little respect to the gods; which, indeed, we admit that we do, not from contempt or 
scorn of the divine, but because we think that such powers require nothing of the kind, and are not 
possessed by desires for such things. 


What, then, some one will say, do you think that no sacrifices at all should be offered? To answer you not 
with our own, but with your Varro’s opinion—none. Why so? Because, he says, the true gods neither wish 
nor demand these; while those which are made of copper, earthenware, gypsum, or marble, care much 
less for these things, for they have no feeling; and you are not blamed if you do not offer them, nor do you 
win favour if you do. No sounder opinion can be found, none truer, and one which any one may adopt, 
although he may be stupid and very hard to convince. For who is so obtuse as either to slay victims in 
sacrifice to those who have no sense, or to think that they should be given to those who are removed far 
from them in their nature and blessed state? 


2. Who are the true gods? you say. To answer you in common and simple language, we do not know; for 
how can we know who those are whom we have never seen? We have been accustomed to hear from you 
that an infinite number are gods, and are reckoned among the deities; but if these exist anywhere, and are 
true gods, as Terentius believes, it follows as a consequence, that they correspond to their name; that is, 
that they are such as we all see that they should be, and that they are worthy to be called by this name; 
nay, more,—to make an end without many words,—that they are such as is the Lord of the universe, and 
the King omnipotent Himself, whom we have knowledge and understanding enough to speak of as the true 
God when we are led to mention His name. For one god differs from another in nothing as respects his 
divinity; nor can that which is one in kind be less or more in its parts while its own qualities remain 
unchanged. Now, as this is certain, it follows that they should never have been begotten, but should be 
immortal, seeking nothing from without, and not drawing any earthly pleasures from the resources of 
matter. 


3. So, then, if these things are so, we desire to learn this, first, from you—what is the cause, what the 
reason, that you offer them sacrifices; and then, what gain comes to the gods themselves from this, and 
remains to their advantage. For whatever is done should have a cause, and should not be disjoined from 
reason, so as to be lost among useless works, and tossed about among vain and idle uncertainties. Do the 
gods of heaven live on these sacrifices, and must materials be supplied to maintain the union of their 
parts? And what man is there so ignorant of what a god is, certainly, as to think that they are maintained 
by any kind of nourishment, and that it is the food given to them which causes them to live and endure 
throughout their endless immortality? For whatever is upheld by causes and things external to itself, must 
be mortal and on the way to destruction, when anything on which it lives begins to be wanting. Again, it is 
impossible to suppose that any one believes this, because we see that of these things which are brought to 
their altars, nothing is added to and reaches the substance of the deities; for either incense is given, and 
is lost melting on the coals, or the life only of the victim is offered to the gods, and its blood is licked up by 
dogs; or if any flesh is placed upon the altars, it is set on fire in like manner, and is destroyed, and falls 
into ashes,—unless perchance the god seizes upon the souls of the victims, or snuffs up eagerly the fumes 
and smoke which rise from the blazing altars, and feeds upon the odours which the burning flesh gives 
forth, still wet with blood, and damp with its former juices. But if a god, as is said, has no body, and cannot 
be touched at all, how is it possible that that which has no body should be nourished by things pertaining 
to the body,—that what is mortal should support what is immortal, and assist and give vitality to that 
which it cannot touch? This reason for sacrifices is not valid, therefore, as it seems; nor can it be said by 
any one that sacrifices are kept up for this reason, that the deities are nourished by them, and supported 
by feeding on them. 


4. If perchance it is not this, are victims not slain in sacrifice to the gods, and cast upon their flaming 
altars to give them some pleasure and delight? And can any man persuade himself that the gods become 
mild as they are exhilarated by pleasures, that they long for sensual enjoyment, and, like some base 
creatures, are affected by agreeable sensations, and charmed and tickled for the moment by a 
pleasantness which soon passes away? For that which is overcome by pleasure must be harassed by its 
opposite, sorrow; nor can that be free from the anxiety of grief, which trembles with joy, and is elated 
capriciously with gladness. But the gods should be free from both passions, if we would have them to be 
everlasting, and freed from the weakness of mortals. Moreover, every pleasure is, as it were, a kind of 
flattery of the body, and is addressed to the five well-known senses; but if the gods above feel it, they must 
partake also of those bodies through which there is a way to the senses, and a door by which to receive 
pleasures. Lastly, what pleasure is it to take delight in the slaughter of harmless creatures, to have the 
ears ringing often with their piteous bellowings, to see rivers of blood, the life fleeing away with the 


blood, and the secret parts having been laid open, not only the intestines to protrude with the excrements, 
but also the heart still bounding with the life left in it, and the trembling, palpitating veins in the viscera? 
We half-savage men, nay rather—to say with more candour what it is truer and more candid to say,—we 
savages, whom unhappy necessity and bad habit have trained to take these as food, are sometimes moved 
with pity for them; we ourselves accuse and condemn ourselves when the thing is seen and looked into 
thoroughly, because, neglecting the law which is binding on men, we have broken through the bonds 
which naturally united us at the beginning. Will any one believe that the gods, who are kind, beneficent, 
gentle, are delighted and filled with joy by the slaughter of cattle, if ever they fall and expire pitiably 
before their altars? And there is no cause, then, for pleasure in sacrifices, as we see, nor is there a reason 
why they should be offered, since there is no pleasure afforded by them; and if perchance there is some, it 
has been shown that it cannot in any way belong to the gods. 


5. We have next to examine the argument which we hear continually coming from the lips of the common 
people, and find embedded in popular conviction, that sacrifices are offered to the gods of heaven for this 
purpose, that they may lay aside their anger and passions, and may be restored to a calm and placid 
tranquillity, the indignation of their fiery spirits being assuaged. And if we remember the definition which 
we should always bear steadily in mind, that all agitating feelings are unknown to the gods, the 
consequence is, a belief that the gods are never angry; nay, rather, that no passion is further from them 
than that which, approaching most nearly to the spirit of wild beasts and savage creatures, agitates those 
who suffer it with tempestuous feelings, and brings them into danger of destruction. For whatever is 
harassed by any kind of disturbance, is, it is clear, capable of suffering, and frail; that which has been 
subjected to suffering and frailty must be mortal; but anger harasses and destroys those who are subject 
to it: therefore that should be called mortal which has been made subject to the emotions of anger. But yet 
we know that the gods should be never-dying, and should possess an immortal nature; and if this is clear 
and certain, anger has been separated far from them and from their state. On no ground, then, is it fitting 
to wish to appease that in the gods above which you see cannot suit their blessed state. 


6. But let us allow, as you wish, that the gods are accustomed to such disturbance, and that sacrifices are 
offered and sacred solemnities performed to calm it, when, then, is it fitting that these offices should be 
made use of, or at what time should they be given?—before they are angry and roused, or when they have 
been moved and displeased even? If we must meet them with sacrifices beforetheir anger is roused, lest 
they become enraged, you are bringing forward wild beasts to us, not gods, to which it is customary to 
toss food, upon which they may rage madly, and turn their desire to do harm, lest, having been roused, 
they should rage and burst the barriers of their dens. But if these sacrifices are offered to satisfy the gods 
when already fired and burning with rage, I do not inquire, I do not consider, whether that happy and 
sublime greatness of spirit which belongs to the deities is disturbed by the offences of little men, and 
wounded if a creature, blind and ever treading among clouds of ignorance, has committed any blunder,— 
said anything by which their dignity is impaired. 


7. But neither do I demand that this should be said, or that I should be told what causes the gods have for 
their anger against men, that having taken offence they must be soothed. I do ask, however, Did they ever 
ordain any laws for mortals? and was it ever settled by them what it was fitting for them to do, or what it 
was not? what they should pursue, what avoid; or even by what means they wished themselves to be 
worshipped, so that they might pursue with the vengeance of their wrath what was done otherwise than 
they had commanded, and might be disposed, if treated contemptuously, to avenge themselves on the 
presumptuous and transgressors? As I think, nothing was ever either settled or ordained by them, since 
neither have they been seen, nor has it been possible for it to be discerned very clearly whether there are 
any. What justice is there, then, in the gods of heaven being angry for any reason with those to whom they 
have neither deigned at any time to show that they existed, nor given nor imposed any laws which they 
wished to be honoured by them and perfectly observed? 


8. But this, as I said, I do not mention, but allow it to pass away in silence. This one thing I ask, above all, 
What reason is there if I kill a pig, that a god changes his state of mind, and lays aside his angry feelings 
and frenzy; that if I consume a pullet, a calf under his eyes and on his altars, he forgets the wrong which I 
did to him, and abandons completely all sense of displeasure? What passes from this act to modify his 
resentment? Or of what service is a goose, a goat, or a peacock, that from its blood relief is brought to the 
angry god? Do the gods, then, make insulting them a matter of payment? and as little boys, to induce 
them to give up their fits of passion and desist from their wailings, get little sparrows, dolls, ponies, 
puppets, with which they may be able to divert themselves, do the immortal gods in such wise receive 
these gifts from you, that for them they may lay aside their resentment, and be reconciled to those who 
offended them? And yet I thought that the gods—if only it is right to believe that they are really moved by 
anger—lay aside their anger and resentment, and forgive the sins of the guilty, without any price or 
reward. For this belongs specially to deities, to be generous in forgiving, and to seek no return for their 
gifts. But if this cannot be, it would be much wiser that they should continue obstinately offended, than 
that they should be softened by being corrupted with bribes. For the multitude increases of those who sin, 
when there is hope given of paying for their sin; and there is little hesitation to do wrong, when the favour 
of those who pardon offences may be bought. 


9. So, if some ox, or any animal you please, which is slain to mitigate and appease the fury of the deities, 


were to take a man’s voice and speak these words: “Is this, then, O Jupiter, or whatever god thou art, 
humane or right, or should it be considered at all just, that when another has sinned I should be killed, 
and that you should allow satisfaction to be made to you with my blood, although I never did you wrong, 
never wittingly or unwittingly did violence to your divinity and majesty, being, as thou knowest, a dumb 
creature, not departing from the simplicity of my nature, nor inclined to be fickle in my manners? Did I 
ever celebrate your games with too little reverence and care? did I drag forward a dancer so that thy deity 
was offended? did I swear falsely by thee? did I sacrilegiously steal your property and plunder your 
temples? did I uproot the most sacred groves, or pollute and profane some hallowed places by founding 
private houses? What, then, is the reason that the crime of another is atoned for with my blood, and that 
my life and innocence are made to pay for wickedness with which I have nothing to do? Is it because I am 
a base creature, and am not possessed of reason and wisdom, as these declare who call themselves men, 
and by their ferocity make themselves beasts? Did not the same nature both beget and form me from the 
same beginnings? Is it not one breath of life which sways both them and me? Do I not respire and see, and 
am I not affected by the other senses just as they are? They have livers, lungs, hearts, intestines, bellies; 
and do not I have as many members? They love their young, and come together to beget children; and do 
not I both take care to procure offspring, and delight in it when it has been begotten? But they have 
reason, and utter articulate sounds; and how do they know whether I do what I do for my own reasons, 
and whether that sound which I give forth is my kind of words, and is understood by us alone? Ask piety 
whether it is more just that I should be slain, that I should be killed, or that man should be pardoned and 
be safe from punishment for what he has done? Who formed iron into a sword? was it not man? Who 
brought disaster upon races; who imposed slavery upon nations? was it not man? Who mixed deadly 
draughts, and gave them to his parents, brothers, wives, friends? was it not man? Who found out or 
devised so many forms of wickedness, that they can hardly be related in ten thousand chronicles of years, 
or even of days? was it not man? Is not this, then, cruel, monstrous, and savage? Does it not seem to you, 
O Jupiter, unjust and barbarous that I should be killed, that I should be slain, that you may be soothed, 
and the guilty find impunity? “ 


It has been established that sacrifices are offered in vain for this purpose then, viz., that the angry deities 
may be soothed; since reason has taught us that the gods are not angry at any time, and that they do not 
wish one thing to be destroyed, to be slain for another, or offences against themselves to be annulled by 
the blood of an innocent creature. 


10. But perhaps some one will say, We give to the gods sacrifices and other gifts, that, being made willing 
in a measure to grant our prayers, they may give us prosperity and avert from us evil, cause us to live 
always happily, drive away grief truly, and any evils which threaten us from accidental circumstances. This 
point demands great care; nor is it usual either to hear or to believe what is so easily said. For the whole 
company of the learned will straightway swoop upon us, who, asserting and proving that whatever 
happens, happens according to the decrees of fate, snatch out of our hands that opinion, and assert that 
we are putting our trust in vain beliefs. Whatever, they will say, has been done in the world, is being done, 
and shall be done, has been settled and fixed in time past, and has causes which cannot be moved, by 
means of which events have been linked together, and form an unassailable chain of unalterable necessity 
between the past and the future. If it has been determined and fixed what evil or good should befall each 
person, it is already certain; but if this is certain and fixed, there is no room for all the help given by the 
gods, their hatred, and favours. For they are just as unable to do for you that which cannot be done, as to 
prevent that from being done which must happen, except that they will be able, if they choose, to 
depreciate somewhat powerfully that belief which you entertain, so that they say that even the gods 
themselves are worshipped by you in vain, and that the supplications with which you address them are 
superfluous. For as they are unable to turn aside the course of events, and change what has been 
appointed by fate, what reason, what cause, is there to wish to weary and deafen the ears of those in 
whose help you cannot trust at your utmost need? 


11. Lastly, if the gods drive away sorrow and grief, if they bestow joy and pleasure, how are there in the 
world so many and so wretched men, whence come so many unhappy ones, who lead a life of tears in the 
meanest condition? Why are not those free from calamity who every moment, every instant, load and heap 
up the altars with sacrifices? Do we not see that some of them, say the learned, are the seats of diseases, 
the light of their eves quenched, and their ears stopped, that they cannot move with their feet, that they 
live mere trunks without the use of their hands, that they are swallowed up, overwhelmed, and destroyed 
by conflagrations, shipwrecks, and disasters; that, having been stripped of immense fortunes, they 
support themselves by labouring for hire, and beg for alms at last; that they are exiled, proscribed, always 
in the midst of sorrow, overcome by the loss of children, and harassed by other misfortunes, the kinds and 
forms of which no enumeration can comprehend? But assuredly this would not occur if the gods, who had 
been laid under obligation, were able to ward off, to turn aside, those evils from those who merited this 
favour. But now, because in these mishaps there is no room for the interference of the gods, but all things 
are brought about by inevitable necessity, the appointed course of events goes on and accomplishes that 
which has been once determined. 


12. Or the gods of heaven should be said to be ungrateful if, while they have power to prevent it, they 
suffer an unhappy race to be involved in so many hardships and disasters. But perhaps they may say 
something of importance in answer to this, and not such as should be received by deceitful, fickle, and 


scornful ears. This point, however, because it would require too tedious and prolix discussion, we hurry 
past unexplained and untouched, content to have stated this alone, that you give to your gods 
dishonourable reputations if you assert that on no other condition do they bestow blessings and turn away 
what is injurious, except they have been first bought over with the blood of she-goats and sheep, and with 
the other things which are put upon their altars. For it is not fitting, in the first place, that the power of 
the deities and the surpassing eminence of the celestials should be believed to keep their favours on sale, 
first to receive a price, and then to bestow them; and then, which is much more unseemly, that they aid no 
one unless they receive their demands, and that they suffer the most wretched to undergo whatever perils 
may befall them, while they could ward these off, and come to their aid. If of two who are sacrificing, one 
is a scoundrel, and rich, the other of small fortune, but worthy of praise for his integrity and goodness,—if 
the former should slay a hundred oxen, and as many ewes with their lambkins, the poor man burn a little 
incense, and a small piece of some odorous substance,—will it not follow that it should be believed that, if 
only the deities bestow nothing except when rewards are first offered, they will give their favour to the 
rich man, turn their eyes away from the poor, whose gifts were restricted not by his spirit, but by the 
scantiness of his means? For where the giver is venal and mercenary, there it must needs be that favour is 
granted according to the greatness of the gift by which it is purchased, and that a favourable decision is 
given to him from whom far the greater reward and bribe, though this be shameful, flows to him who 
gives it. What if two nations, on the other hand, arrayed against each other in war, enriched the altars of 
the gods with equal sacrifices, and were to demand that their power and help should be given to them, the 
one against the other: must it not, again, be believed that, if they are persuaded to be of service by 
rewards, they are at a loss between both sides, are struck motionless, and do not perceive what to do, 
since they understand that their favour has been pledged by the acceptance of the sacrifices? For either 
they will give assistance to this side and to that, which is impossible, for in that case they will fight 
themselves against themselves, strive against their own favour and wishes; or they will do nothing to aid 
either nation after the price of their aid has been paid and received, which is very wicked. All this infamy, 
therefore, should be removed far from the gods; nor should it be said at all that they are won over by 
rewards and payments to confer blessings, and remove what is disagreeable, if only they are true gods, 
and worthy to be ranked under this name. For either whatever happens, happens inevitably, and there is 
no place in the gods for ambition and favour; or if fate is excluded and got rid of, it does not belong to the 
celestial dignity to sell the boon of its services, and the conferring of its bounties. 


13. We have shown sufficiently, as I suppose, that victims, and the things which go along with them, are 
offered in vain to the immortal gods, because they are neither nourished by them, nor feel any pleasure, 
nor lay aside their anger and resentment, so as either to give good fortune, or to drive away and avert the 
opposite. We have now to examine that point also which has been usually asserted by some, and applied to 
forms of ceremony. For they say that these sacred rites were instituted to do honour to the gods of 
heaven, and that these things which they do, they do to show them honour, and to magnify the powers of 
the deities by them. What if they were to say, in like manner, that they keep awake and sleep, walk about, 
stand still, write something, and read, to give honour to the gods, and make them more glorious in 
majesty? For what substance is there added to them from the blood of cattle, and from the other things 
which are prepared in sacrificing? what power is given and added to them? For all honour, which is said to 
be offered by any one, and to be yielded to reverence for a greater being, is of a kind having reference to 
the other; and consists of two parts, of the concession of the giver, and the increase of honour of the 
receiver. As, if any one, on seeing a man famed for his very great power and authority, were to make way 
for him, to stand up, to uncover his head, and leap down from his carriage, then, bending forward to 
salute him with slavish servility and trembling agitation, I see what is aimed at in showing such respect: 
by the bowing down of the one, very great honour is given to the other, and he is made to appear great 
whom the respect of an inferior exalts and places above his own rank. 


14. But all this conceding and ascribing of honour about which we are speaking are met with among men 
alone, whom their natural weakness and love of standing above their fellows teach to delight in 
arrogance, and in being preferred above others. But, I ask, where is there room for honour among the 
gods, or what greater exaltation is found to be given to them by piling up sacrifices? Do they become 
more venerable, more powerful, when cattle are sacrificed to them? is there anything added to them from 
this? or do they begin to be more truly gods, their divinity being increased? And yet I consider it almost an 
insult, nay, an insult altogether, when it is said that a god is honoured by a man, and exalted by the 
offering of some gift. For if honour increases and augments the grandeur of him to whom it is given, it 
follows that a deity becomes greater by means of the man from whom he has received the gift, and the 
honour conferred on him; and thus the matter is brought to this issue, that the god who is exalted by 
human honours is the inferior, while, on the other hand, the man who increases the power of a deity is his 
superior. 


15. What then! some one will say, do you think that no honour should be given to the gods at all? If you 
propose to us gods such as they should be if they do exist, and such as we feel that we all mean when we 
mention that name, how can we but give them even the greatest honour, since we have been taught by the 
commands which have especial power over us, to pay honour to all men even, of whatever rank, of 
whatever condition they may be? What, pray, you ask, is this very great honour? One much more in 
accordance with duty than is paid by you, and directed to a more powerful race, we reply. Tell, us, you say, 
in the first place, what is an opinion worthy of the gods, right and honourable, and not blameworthy from 


its being made unseemly by something infamous? We reply, one such that you believe that they neither 
have any likeness to man, nor look for anything which is outside of them and comes from without; then— 
and this has been said pretty frequently—that they do not burn with the fires of anger, that they do not 
give themselves up passionately to sensual pleasure, that they are not bribed to be of service, that they 
are not tempted to injure our enemies, that they do not sell their kindness and favour, that they do not 
rejoice in having honour heaped on them, that they are not indignant and vexed if it is not given; but—and 
this belongs to the divine—that by their own power they know themselves, and that they do not rate 
themselves by the obsequiousness of others. And yet, that we may see the nature of what is said, what 
kind of honour is this, to bind a wether, a ram, a bull before the face of a god, and slay them in his sight? 
What kind of honour is it to invite a god to a banquet of blood, which you see him take and share in with 
dogs? What kind of honour is it, having set on fire piles of wood, to hide the heavens with smoke, and 
darken with gloomy blackness the images of the gods? But if it seems good to you that these actions 
should be considered in themselves, not judged of according to your prejudices, you will find that those 
altars of which you speak, and even those beautiful ones which you dedicate to the superior gods, are 
places for burning the unhappy race of animals, funeral pyres, and mounds built for a most unseemly 
office, and formed to be filled with corruption. 


16. What say you, O you—! is that foul smell, then, which is given forth and emitted by burning hides, by 
bones, by bristles, by the fleeces of lambs, and the feathers of fowls,—is that a favour and an honour to 
the deity? and are the deities honoured by this, to whose temples, when you arrange to go, you come 
cleansed from all pollution, washed, and perfectly pure? And what can be more polluted than these, more 
unhappy, more debased, than if their senses are naturally such that they are fond of what is so cruel, and 
take delight in foul smells which, when inhaled with the breath, even those who sacrifice cannot bear, and 
certainly not a delicate nose? But if you think that the gods of heaven are honoured by the blood of living 
creatures being offered to them, why do you not sacrifice to them both mules, and elephants, and asses? 
why not dogs also, bears, and foxes, camels, and hyaenas, and lions? And as birds also are counted victims 
by you, why do you not sacrifice vultures, eagles, storks, falcons, hawks, ravens, sparrow-hawks, owls, 
and, along with them, salamanders, water-snakes, vipers, tarantulae? For indeed there is both blood in 
these, and they are in like manner moved by the breath of life. What is there more artistic in the former 
kind of sacrifices, or less ingenious in the latter, that these do not add to and increase the grandeur of the 
gods? Because, says my opponent, it is right to honour the gods of heaven with those things by which we 
are ourselves nourished and sustained, and live; which also they have, in their divine benevolence, 
deigned to give to us for food. But the same gods have given to you both cumin, cress, turnips, onions, 
parsley, esculent thistles, radishes, gourds, rue, mint, basil, flea-bane, and chives, and commanded them 
to be used by you as part of your food; why, then, do you not put these too upon the altars, and scatter 
wild-marjoram, with which oxen are fed, over them all, and mix amongst them onions with their pungent 
flavour? 


17. Lo, if dogs—for a case must be imagined, in order that things may be seen more clearly—if dogs, I say, 
and asses, and along with them water-wagtails, if the twittering swallows, and pigs also, having acquired 
some of the feelings of men, were to think and suppose that you were gods, and to propose to offer 
sacrifices in your honour, not of other things and substances, but of those with which they are wont to be 
nourished and supported, according to their natural inclination,—we ask you to say whether you would 
consider this an honour, or rather a most outrageous affront, when the swallows slew and consecrated 
flies to you, the water-wagtails ants; when the asses put hay upon your altars, and poured out libations of 
chaff; when the dogs placed bones, and burned human excrements at your shrines; when, lastly, the pigs 
poured out before you a horrid mess, taken from their frightful hog-pools and filthy maws? Would you not 
in this case, then, be inflamed with rage that your greatness was treated with contumely, and account it 
an atrocious wrong that you were greeted with filth? But, you reply, you honour the gods with the 
carcasses of bulls, and by slaying other living creatures. And in what respect does this differ from that, 
since these sacrifices, also, if they are not yet, will nevertheless soon be, dung, and will become rotten 
after a very short time has passed? Finally, cease to place fire upon your altars, then indeed you will see 
that consecrated flesh of bulls, with which you magnify the honour of the gods, swelling and heaving with 
worms, tainting and corrupting the atmosphere, and infecting the neighbouring districts with 
unwholesome smells. Now, if the gods were to enjoin you to turn these things to your own account, to 
make your meals from them in the usual way; you would flee to a distance, and, execrating the smell, 
would beg pardon from the gods, and bind yourselves by oath never again to offer such sacrifices to them. 
Is not this conduct of yours mockery, then? is it not to confess, to make known that you do not know what 
a deity is, nor to what power the meaning and title of this name should be given and applied? Do you give 
new dignity to the gods by new kinds of food? do you honour them with savours and juices, and because 
those things which nourish you are pleasing and grateful to you? do you believe that the gods also flock 
up to enjoy their pleasant taste, and, just as barking dogs, lay aside their fierceness for mouthfuls, and 
pretty often fawn upon those who hold these out? 


18. And as we are now speaking of the animals sacrificed, what cause, what reason is there, that while the 
immortal gods—for, so far as we are concerned, they may all be gods who are believed to be so—are of 
one mind, or should be of one nature, kind, and character, all are not appeased with all the victims, but 
certain deities with certain animals, according to the sacrificial laws? For what cause is there, to repeat 
the same question, that that deity should be honoured with bulls, another with kids or sheep, this one with 


sucking pigs, the other with unshorn lambs, this one with virgin heifers, that one with horned goats, this 
with barren cows, but that with teeming swine, this with white, that with dusky victims, one with female, 
the other, on the contrary, with male animals? For if victims are slain in sacrifice to the gods, to do them 
honour and show reverence for them, what does it matter, or what difference is there with the life of what 
animal this debt is paid, their anger and resentment put away? Or is the blood of one victim less grateful 
and pleasing to one god, while the other’s fills him with pleasure and joy? or, as is usually done, does that 
deity abstain from the flesh of goats because of some reverential and religious scruple, another turn with 
disgust from pork, while to this mutton stinks? and does this one avoid tough ox-beef that he may not 
overtax his weak stomach, and choose tender sucklings that he may digest them more speedily? 


19. But you err, says my opponent, and fall into mistakes; for in sacrificing female victims to the female 
deities, males to the male deities, there is a hidden and very secret reason, and one beyond the reach of 
the mass. I do not inquire, I do not demand, what the sacrificial laws teach or contain; but if reason has 
demonstrated, and truth declared, that among the gods there is no difference of species, and that they are 
not distinguished by any sexes, must not all these reasonings be set at nought, and be proved, be found to 
have been believed under the most foolish hallucinations? I will not bring forward the opinions of wise 
men, who cannot restrain their laughter when they hear distinctions of sex attributed to the immortal 
gods: I ask of each man whether he himself believes in his own mind, and persuades himself that the race 
of the gods is so distinguished that they are male and female, and have been formed with members 
arranged suitably for the begetting of young? 


But if the laws of the sacrifices enjoin that like sexes should be sacrificed to like, that is, female victims to 
the female gods, male victims, on the contrary, to the male gods, what relation is there in the colours, so 
that it is right and fitting that to these white, to those dark, even the blackest victims are slain? Because, 
says my opponent, to the gods above, and those who have power to give favourable omens, the cheerful 
colour is acceptable and propitious from the pleasant appearance of pure white; while, on the contrary, to 
the sinister deities, and those who inhabit the infernal seats, a dusky colour is more pleasing, and one 
tinged with gloomy hues. But if, again, the reasoning holds good, that the infernal regions are an utterly 
vain and empty name, and that underneath the earth there are no Plutonian realms and abodes, this, too, 
must nullify your ideas about black cattle and gods under the ground. Because, if there are no infernal 
regions, of necessity there are no dii Manium also. For how is it possible that, while there are no regions, 
there should be said to be any who inhabit them? 


20. But let us agree, as you wish, that there are both infernal regions and Manes, and that some gods or 
other dwell in these by no means favourable to men, and presiding over misfortunes; and what cause, 
what reason is there, that black victims, even of the darkest hue, should be brought to their altars? 
Because dark things suit dark, and gloomy things are pleasing to similar beings. What then? Do you not 
see—that we, too, may joke with you stupidly, and just as you do yourselves—that the flesh of the victims 
is not black, nor their bones, teeth, fat, the bowels, with the brains, and the soft marrow in the bones? But 
the fleeces are jet-black, and the bristles of the creatures are jet-black. Do you, then, sacrifice to the gods 
only wool and little bristles torn from the victims? Do you leave the wretched creatures, despoiled it may 
be, and shorn, to draw the breath of heaven, and rest in perfect innocence upon their feeding-grounds? 
But if you think that those things are pleasing to the infernal gods which are black and of a gloomy colour, 
why do you not take care that all the other things which it is customary to place upon their sacrifices 
should be black, and smoked, and horrible in colour? Dye the incense if it is offered, the salted grits, and 
all the libations without exception. Into the milk, oil, blood, pour soot and ashes, that this may lose its 
purple hue, that the others may become ghastly. But if you have no scruple in introducing some things 
which are white and retain their brightness, you yourselves do away with your own religious scruples and 
reasonings, while you do not maintain any single and universal rule in performing the sacred rites. 


21. But this, too, it is fitting that we should here learn from you: If a goat be slain to Jupiter, which is 
usually sacrificed to father Liber and Mercury, or if the barren heifer be sacrificed to Unxia, which you 
give to Proserpine, by what usage and rule is it determined what crime there is in this, what wickedness 
or guilt has been contracted, since it makes no difference to the worship offered to the deity what animal 
it is with whose head the honour is paid which you owe? It is not lawful, says my opponent, that these 
things should be confounded, and it is no small crime to throw the ceremonies of the rites and the mode of 
expiation into confusion. Explain the reason, I beg. Because it is right to consecrate victims of a certain 
kind to certain deities, and that certain forms of supplication should be also adopted. And what, again, is 
the reason that it is right to consecrate victims of a certain kind to certain deities, and that certain forms 
of supplication should be also adopted, for this very rightfulness should have its own cause, and spring, be 
derived from certain reasons? Are you going to speak about antiquity and custom? If so, you relate to me 
merely the opinions of men, and the inventions of a blind creature: but I, when I request a reason to be 
brought forward to me, wish to hear either that something has fallen from heaven, or, which the subject 
rather requires, what relation Jupiter has to a bull’s blood that it should be offered in sacrifice to him, not 
to Mercury or Liber. Or what are the natural properties of a goat, that they again should be suited to 
these gods, should not be adapted to the sacrifices of Jupiter? Has a partition of the animals been made 
amongst the gods? Has some contract been made and agreed to, so that it is fitting that this one should 
hold himself back from the victim which belongs to that, that the other should cease to claim as his own 
the blood which belongs to another? Or, as envious boys, are they unwilling to allow others to have a 


share in enjoying the cattle presented to them? or, as is reported to be done by races which differ greatly 
in manners, are the same things which by one party are considered fit for eating, rejected as food by 
others? 


22. If, then, these things are vain, and are not supported by any reason, the very offering of sacrifices also 
is idle. For how can that which follows have a suitable cause, when that very first statement from which 
the second flows is found to be utterly idle and vain, and established on no solid basis? To mother Earth, 
they say, is sacrificed a teeming and pregnant sow; but to the virgin Minerva is slain a virgin calf, never 
forced by the goad to attempt any labour. But yet we think that neither should a virgin have been 
sacrificed to a virgin, that the virginity might not be violated in the brute, for which the goddess is 
especially esteemed; nor should gravid and pregnant victims have been sacrificed to the Earth from 
respect for its fruitfulness, which we all desire and wish to go on always in irrepressible fertility. For if 
because the Tritonian goddess is a virgin it is therefore fitting that virgin victims be sacrificed to her, and 
if because the Earth is a mother she is in like manner to be entertained with gravid swine, then also 
Apollo should be honoured by the sacrifice of musicians because he is a musician; AEsculapius, because 
he is a physician, by the sacrifice of physicians; and because he is an artificer, Vulcan by the sacrifice of 
artificers; and because Mercury is eloquent, sacrifice should be made to him with the eloquent and most 
fluent. But if it is madness to say this, or, to speak with moderation, nonsense, that shows much greater 
madness to slaughter pregnant swine to the Earth because she is even more prolific; pure and virgin 
heifers to Minerva because she is pure, of unviolated virginity. 


23. For as to that which we hear said by you, that some of the gods are good, that others, on the contrary, 
are bad, and rather inclined to indulge in wanton mischief, and that the usual rites are paid to the one 
party that they may show favour, but to the others that they may not do you harm,—with what reason this 
is said, we confess that we cannot understand. For to say that the gods are most benevolent, and have 
gentle dispositions, is not only pious and religious, but also true; but that they are evil and sinister, should 
by no means be listened to, inasmuch as that divine power has been far removed and separated from the 
disposition which does harm. But whatever can occasion calamity, it must first be seen what it is, and then 
it should be removed very far from the name of deity. 


Then, supposing that we should agree with you that the gods promote good fortune and calamity, not even 
in this case is there any reason why you should allure some of them to grant you prosperity, and, on the 
other hand, coax others with sacrifices and rewards not to do you harm. First, because the good gods 
cannot act badly, even if they have been worshipped with no honour,—for whatever is mild and placid by 
nature, is separated widely from the practice and devising of mischief; while the bad knows not to restrain 
his ferocity, although he should be enticed to do so with a thousand flocks and a thousand altars. For 
neither can bitterness change itself into sweetness, dryness into moisture, the heat of fire into cold, or 
what is contrary to anything take and change into its own nature that which is its opposite. So that, if you 
should stroke a viper with your hand, or caress a poisonous scorpion, the former will attack you with its 
fangs, the latter, drawing itself together, will fix its sting in you; and your caressing will be of no avail, 
since both creatures are excited to do mischief, not by the stings of rage, but by a certain peculiarity of 
their nature. It is thus of no avail to wish to deserve well of the sinister deities by means of sacrifices, 
since, whether you do this, or on the contrary do not, they follow their own nature, and by inborn laws and 
a kind of necessity are led to those things, to do which they were made. Moreover, in this way both kinds 
of gods cease to possess their own powers, and to retain their own characters. For if the good are 
worshipped that they may be favourable, and supplication is made in the same way to the others, on the 
contrary, that they may not be injurious, it follows that it should be understood that the propitious deities 
will show no favour if they receive no gifts, and become bad instead of good; while, on the contrary, the 
bad, if they receive offerings, will lay aside their mischievous disposition, and become thereafter good: 
and thus it is brought to this issue, that neither are these propitious, nor are those sinister: or, which is 
impossible, both are propitious, and both again sinister. 


24. Be it so; let it be conceded that these most unfortunate cattle are not sacrificed in the temples of the 
gods without some religious obligation, and that what has been done in accordance with usage and 
custom possesses some rational ground: but if it seems a great and grand thing to slay bulls to the gods, 
and to burn in sacrifice the flesh of animals whole and entire, what is the meaning of these relics 
connected with the arts of the Magi which the pontifical mysteries have restored to a place among the 
secret laws of the sacred rites, and have mixed up with religious affairs? What, I say, is the meaning of 
these things, apexaones, hirciae, silicernia, longavi, which are names and kinds of sausages, some stuffed 
with goats’ blood, others with minced liver? What is the meaning of taedae, uaeniae, offae, not those used 
by the common people, but those named and called offae penitae?—of which the first is fat cut into very 
small pieces, as dainties are; that which has been placed second is the extension of the gut by which the 
excrements are given off after being drained of all their nourishing juices; while the offa penita is a 
beast’s tail cut off with a morsel of flesh. What is the meaning of polimina, omenta, palasea, or, as some 
call it, plasea?—of which that named omentum is a certain part enclosed by the reservoirs of the belly are 
kept within bounds; the plasea is an ox’s tail besmeared with flour and blood; the polimina, again, are 
those parts which we with more decency call proles,—by the vulgar, however, they are usually termed 
testes. What is the meaning of fitilla, frumen, africia, gratilla, catumeum, cumspolium, cubula?—of which 
the first two are names of species of pottage, but differing in kind and quality; while the series of names 


which follows denotes consecrated cakes, for they are not shaped in one and the same way. For we do not 
choose to mention the caro strebula which is taken from the haunches of bulls, the roasted pieces of meat 
which are spitted, the intestines first heated, and baked on glowing coals, nor, finally, the pickles which 
are made by mixing four kinds of fruit. In like manner, we do not choose to mention the fendicae, which 
also are the hirae, which the language of the mob, when it speaks, usually terms ilia; nor, in the same way, 
the aerumnae, which are the first part of the gullet, where ruminating animals are accustomed to send 
down their food and bring it back again; nor the magmenta, augmina, and thousand other kinds of 
sausages or pottages which you have given unintelligible names to, and have caused to be more revered 
by common people. 


25. For if whatever is done by men, and especially in religion, should have its causes,—and nothing should 
be done without a reason in all that men do and perform,—tell us and say what is the cause, what the 
reason, that these things also are given to the gods and burned upon their sacred altars? For here we 
delay, constrained most urgently to wait for this cause, we pause, we stand fast, desiring to learn what a 
god has to do with pottage, with cakes, with different kinds of stuffing prepared in manifold ways, and 
with different ingredients? Are the deities affected by splendid dinners or luncheons, so that it is fitting to 
devise for them feasts without number? Are they troubled by the loathings of their stomachs, and is 
variety of flavours sought for to get rid of their aversion, so that there is set before them meat at one time 
roasted, at another raw, and at another half cooked and half raw? But if the gods like to receive all these 
parts which you term praesiciae, and if these gratify them with any sense of pleasure or delight, what 
prevents, what hinders you from laying all these upon their altars at once with the whole animals? What 
cause, what reason is there that the haunch-piece by itself, the gullet, the tail, and the tail-piece 
separately, the entrails only, and the membrane alone, should be brought to do them honour? Are the gods 
of heaven moved by various condiments? After stuffing themselves with sumptuous and ample dinners, do 
they, as is usually done, take these little bits as sweet dainties, not to appease their hunger, but to rouse 
their wearied palates, and excite in themselves a perfectly voracious appetite? O wonderful greatness of 
the gods, comprehended by no men, understood by no creatures! if indeed their favours are bought with 
the testicles and gullets of beasts, and if they do not lay aside their anger and resentment, unless they see 
the entrails prepared and offae bought and burned upon their altars. 


26. We have now to say a few words about incense and wine, for these, too, are connected and mixed up 
with your ceremonies, and are used largely in your religious acts. And, first, with respect to that very 
incense which you use, we ask this of you particularly, whence or at what time you have been able to 
become acquainted with it, and to know it, so that you have just reason to think that it is either worthy to 
be given to the gods, or most agreeable to their desires. For it is almost a novelty; and there is no endless 
succession of years since it began to be known in these parts, and won its way into the shrines of the 
gods. For neither in the heroic ages, as it is believed and declared, was it known what incense was, as is 
proved by the ancient writers, in whose books is found no mention of it; nor was Etruria, the parent and 
mother of superstition, acquainted with its fame and renown, as the rites of the chapels prove; nor was it 
used by any one in offering sacrifice during the four hundred years in which Alba flourished; nor did even 
Romulus or Numa, who was skilful in devising new ceremonies, know either of its existence or growth, as 
the sacred grits show with which it was customary that the usual sacrifices should be performed. Whence, 
therefore, did its use begin to be adopted? or what desire of novelty assailed the old and ancient custom, 
so that that which was not needed for so many ages took the first place in the ceremonies? For if without 
incense the performance of a religious service is imperfect, and if a quantity of it is necessary to make the 
celestials gentle and propitious to men, the ancients fell into sin, nay rather, their whole life was full of 
guilt, for they carelessly neglected to offer that which was most fitted to give pleasure to the gods. But if 
in ancient times neither men nor gods sought for this incense, it is proved that to-day also that is offered 
uselessly and in vain which antiquity did not believe necessary, but modern times desired without any 
reason. 


27. Finally, that we may always abide by the rule and definition by which it has been shown and 
determined that whatever is done by man must have its causes, we will hold it fast here also, so as to 
demand of you what is the cause, what the reason, that incense is put on the altars before the very images 
of the deities, and that, from its being burned, they are supposed to become friendly and gentle. What do 
they acquire from this being done, or what reaches their minds, so that we should be right in judging that 
these things are well expended, and are not consumed uselessly and in vain? For as you should show why 
you give incense to the gods, so, too, it follows that you should manifest that the gods have some reason 
for not rejecting it with disdain, nay more, for desiring it so fondly. We honour the gods with this, some 
one will perhaps say. But we are not inquiring what your feeling is, but the gods’; nor do we ask what is 
done by you, but how much they value what is done to purchase their favour. But yet, O piety, what or how 
great is this honour which is caused by the odour of a fire, and produced from the gum of a tree? For, lest 
you should happen not to know what this incense is, or what is its origin, it is a gum flowing from the bark 
of trees, just as from the almond-tree, the cherry-tree, solidifying as it exudes in drops. Does this, then, 
honour and magnify the celestial dignities? or, if their displeasure has been at any time excited, is it 
melted away before the smoke of incense, and lulled to sleep, their anger being moderated? Why, then, do 
you not burn indiscriminately the juice of any tree whatever, without making any distinction? For if the 
deities are honoured by this, and are not displeased that Panchaean gums are burned to them, what does 
it matter from what the smoke proceeds on your sacred altars, or from what kind of gum the clouds of 


fumigation arise? 


28. Will any one say that incense is given to the celestials, for this reason, that it has a sweet smell, and 
imparts a pleasant sensation to the nose, while the rest are disagreeable, and have been set aside because 
of their offensiveness? Do the gods, then, have nostrils with which to breathe? do they inhale and respire 
currents of air so that the qualities of different smells can penetrate them? But if we allow that this is the 
case, we make them subject to the conditions of humanity, and shut them out from the limits of deity; for 
whatever breathes and draws in draughts of air, to be sent back in the same way, must be mortal, because 
it is sustained by feeding on the atmosphere. But whatever is sustained by feeding on the atmosphere, if 
you take away the means by which communication is kept up, its life must be crushed out, and its vital 
principle must be destroyed and lost. So then, if the gods also breathe and inhale odours enwrapt in the 
air that accompanies them, it is not untrue to say that they live upon what is received from others, and 
that they might perish if their air-holes were blocked up. And whence, lastly, do you know whether, if they 
are charmed by the sweetness of smells, the same things are pleasant to them which are pleasant to you, 
and charm and affect your different natures with a similar feeling? May it not be possible that the things 
which give pleasure to you, seem, on the contrary, harsh and disagreeable to them? For since the opinions 
of the gods are not the same, and their substance not one, by what methods can it be brought about that 
that which is unlike in quality should have the same feeling and perception as to that which touches it. Do 
we not every day see that, even among the creatures sprung from the earth, the same things are either 
bitter or sweet to different species, that to some things are fatal which are not pernicious to others, so 
that the same things which charm some with their delightful odours, give forth exhalations deadly to the 
bodies of others? But the cause of this is not in the things which cannot be at one and the same time 
deadly and wholesome, sweet and bitter; but just as each one has been formed to receive impressions 
from what is external, so he is affected: his condition is not caused by the influences of the things, but 
springs from the nature of his own senses, and connection with the external. But all this is set far from the 
gods, and is separated from them by no small interval. For if it is true, as is believed by the wise, that they 
are incorporeal, and not supported by any excellence of bodily strength, an odour is of no effect upon 
them, nor can reeking fumes move them by their senses, not even if you were to set on fire a thousand 
pounds of the finest incense, and the whole sky were clouded with the darkness of the abundant vapours. 
For that which does not have bodily strength and corporeal substance, cannot be touched by corporeal 
substance; but an odour is corporeal, as is shown by the nose when touched by one: therefore it cannot, 
according to reason, be felt by a deity, who has no body, and is without any feeling and thought. 


29. Wine is used along with incense; and of this, in like manner, we ask an explanation why it is poured 
upon it when burning. For if a reason is not shown for doing this, and its cause is not set forth, this action 
of yours must not now be attributed to a ridiculous error, but, to speak more plainly, to madness, 
foolishness, blindness. For, as has been already said pretty frequently, everything which is done should 
have its cause manifest, and not involved in any dark obscurity. If, therefore, you have confidence in what 
is done, disclose, point out why that liquor is offered; that is, why wine is poured on the altars. For do the 
bodies of the deities feel parching thirst, and is it necessary that their dryness be tempered by some 
moisture? Are they accustomed, as men are, to combine eating and drinking? In like manner, also, after 
the solid food of cakes and pottages, and victims slain in honour of them, do they drench themselves, and 
make themselves merry with very frequent cups of wine, that their food may be more easily softened, and 
thoroughly digested? Give, I beg, to the immortal gods to drink; bring forth goblets, bowls, ladles, and 
cups; and as they stuff themselves with bulls, and luxurious feasts, and rich food,—lest some piece of flesh 
hastily gulped down should stick in passing through the stomach, run up, hasten, give pure wine to 
Jupiter, the most excellent, the supreme, lest he be choked. He desires to break wind, and is unable; and 
unless that hindrance passes away and is dissolved, there is very great danger that his breathing will be 
stopped and interrupted, and heaven be left desolate without its rulers. 


30. But, says my opponent, you are insulting us without reason, for we do not pour forth wine to the gods 
of heaven for these reasons, as if we supposed that they either thirsted, or drank, or were made glad by 
tasting its sweetness. It is given to them to do them honour; that their eminence may become more 
exalted, more illustrious, we pour libations on their altars, and with the half-extinguished embers we raise 
sweet smells, which show our reverence. And what greater insult can be inflicted upon the gods than if 
you believe that they become propitious on receiving wine, or, if you suppose that great honour is done to 
them, if you only throw and drop on the live coals a few drops of wine? We are not speaking to men void of 
reason, or not possessed of common understanding: in you, too, there is wisdom, there is perception, and 
in your hearts you know, by your own judgment, that we are speaking truly. But what can we do with those 
who are utterly unwilling to consider things as they are, to converse themselves with themselves? For you 
do what you see to be done, not that which you are assured should be done, inasmuch as with you a 
custom without reason prevails, more than a perception of the nature of circumstances based on a careful 
examination of the truth. For what has a god to do with wine? or what or how great is the power in it, 
that, on its being poured out, his eminence becomes greater, and his dignity is supposed to be honoured? 
What, I say, has a god to do with wine, which is most closely connected with the pursuits of Venus, which 
weakens the strength of all virtues, and is hostile to the decency of modesty and chastity,—which has 
often excited men’s minds, and urged them to madness and frenzy, and compelled the gods to destroy 
their own authority by raving and foul language? Is not this, then, impious, and perfectly sacrilegious, to 
give that as an honour which, if you take too eagerly, you know not what you are doing, you are ignorant 


of what you are saying, and at last are reviled, and become infamous as a drunkard, a luxurious and 
abandoned fellow? 


31. It is worth while to bring forward the words themselves also, which, when wine is offered, it is 
customary to use and make supplication with: “Let the deity be worshipped with this wine which we 
bring.” The words “which we bring,” says Trebatius, are added for this purpose, and put forth for this 
reason, that all the wine whatever which has been laid up in closets and storerooms, from which was 
taken that which is poured out, may not begin to be sacred, and be reft from the use of men. This word, 
then, being added, that alone will be sacred which is brought to the place, and the rest will not be 
consecrated. What kind of honour, then, is this, in which there is imposed on the deity a condition, as it 
were, not to ask more than has been given? or what is the greed of the god, who, if he were not verbally 
interdicted, would extend his desires too far, and rob his suppliant of his stores? “Let the deity be 
worshipped with this wine which we bring:” this is a wrong, not an honour. For what if the deity shall wish 
for more, and shall not be content with what is brought! Must he not be said to be signally wronged who 
is compelled to receive honour conditionally? For if all wine in cellars whatever must become consecrated 
were a limitation not added, it is manifest both that the god is insulted to whom a limit is prescribed 
against his wishes, and that in sacrificing you yourselves violate the obligations of the sacred rites, who do 
not give as much wine as you see the god wishes to be given to himself. “Let the deity be worshipped with 
this wine which we bring:” what is this but saying, “Be worshipped as much as I choose; receive as much 
dignity as I prescribe, as much honour as I decide and determine by a strict engagement that you should 
have?” O sublimity of the gods, excelling in power, which thou shouldst venerate and worship with all 
ceremonial observances, but on which the worshipper imposes conditions, which he adores with 
stipulations and contracts, which, through fear of one word, is kept from excessive desire of wine 


32. But let there be, as you wish, honour in wine and in incense, let the auger and displeasure of the 
deities be appeased by the immolation and slaughter of victims: are the gods moved by garlands also, 
wreaths and flowers, by the jingling of brass also, and the shaking of cymbals, by timbrels also, and also 
by symphonious pipes? What effect has the clattering of castanets, that when the deities have heard them, 
they think that honour has been shown to them, and lay aside their fiery spirit of resentment in 
forgetfulness? Or, as little boys are frightened into giving over their silly wailings by hearing the sound 
ofrattles, are the almighty deities also soothed in the same way by the whistling of pipes? and do they 
become mild, is their indignation softened, at the musical sound of cymbals? What is the meaning of those 
calls which you sing in the morning, joining your voices to the music of the pipe? Do the gods of heaven 
fall asleep, so that they should return to their posts? What is the meaning of those slumbers to which you 
commend them with auspicious salutations that they may be in good health? Are they awakened from 
sleep; and that they may be able to be overcome by it, must soothing lullabies be heard? The purification, 
says my opponent, of the mother of the gods is to-day. Do the gods, then, become dirty; and to get rid of 
the filth, do those who wash them need water, and even some cinders to rub them with? The feast of 
Jupiter is to-morrow. Jupiter, I suppose, dines, and must be satiated with great banquets, and long filled 
with eager cravings for food by fasting, and hungry after the usual interval. The vintage festival of 
AEsculapius is being celebrated. The gods, then, cultivate vineyards, and, having collected gatherers, 
press the wine for their own uses. The lectisternium of Ceres will be on the next Ides, for the gods have 
couches; and that they may be able to lie on softer cushions, the pillows are shaken up when they have 
been pressed down. It is the birthday of Tellus; for the gods are born, and have festal days on which it has 
been settled that they began to breathe 


33. But the games which you celebrate, called Floralia and Megalensia, and all the rest which you wish to 
be sacred, and to be considered religious duties, what reason have they, what cause, that it was necessary 
that they should be instituted and founded and designated by the names of deities? The gods are 
honoured by these, says my opponent; and if they have any recollection of offences committed by men, 
they lay it aside, get rid of it, and show themselves gracious to us again, their friendship being renewed. 
And what is the cause, again, that they are made quite calm and gentle, if absurd things are done, and 
idle fellows sport before the eyes of the multitude? Does Jupiter lay aside his resentment if the 
Amphitryon of Plautus is acted and declaimed? or if Europa, Leda, Ganymede, or Danae is represented by 
dancing does he restrain his passionate impulses? Is the Great Mother rendered more calm, more gentle, 
if she beholds the old story of Attis furbished up by the players? Will Venus forget her displeasure if she 
sees mimics act the part of Adonis also in a ballet? Does the anger of Alcides die away if the tragedy of 
Sophocles named Trachiniae, or the Hercules of Euripides, is acted? or does Flora think that honour is 
shown to her if at her games she sees that shameful actions are done, and the stews abandoned for the 
theatres? Is not this, then, to lessen the dignity of the gods, to dedicate and consecrate to them the basest 
things which a rigidly virtuous mind will turn from with disgust, the performers of which your law has 
decided to be dishonoured and to be considered infamous? The gods, forsooth, delight in mimics; and that 
surpassing excellence which has not been comprehended by any human faculty, opens its ears most 
willingly to hear these plays, with most of which they know they are mixed up to be turned to derision; 
they are delighted, as it is, with the shaved heads of the fools, by the sound of flaps, and by the noise of 
applause, by shameful actions and words, by huge red fascina. But further, if they see men weakening 
themselves to the effeminacy of women, some vociferating uselessly, others running about without cause, 
others, while their friendship is unbroken, bruising and maiming each with the bloody cestus, these 
contending in speaking without drawing breath, swelling out their cheeks with wind, and shouting out 


noisily empty vows, do they lift up their hands to heaven in their admiration, start up moved by such 
wonders, burst into exclamations, again become gracious to men? If these things cause the gods to forget 
their resentment, if they derive the highest pleasure from comedies, Atellane farces, and pantomimes, 
why do you delay, why do you hesitate, to say that the gods themselves also play, act lasciviously, dance, 
compose obscene songs, and undulate with trembling haunches? For what difference is there, or what 
does it matter, whether they do these things themselves, or are pleased and delighted to see them done by 
others? 


34. Whence, therefore, have these vicious opinions flowed, or from what causes have they sprung? From 
this it is clear, in great measure, that men are unable to know what God is, what is His essence, nature, 
substance, quality; whether He has a form, or is limited by no bodily outline, does anything or not, is ever 
watchful, or is at times sunk in slumbers, runs, sits, walks, or is free from such motions and inactivity. 
Being, as I have said, unable to know all these things, or to discern them by any power of reason, they fell 
into these fanciful beliefs, so that they fashioned gods after themselves, and gave to these such a nature 
as they have themselves, in actions, circumstances, and desires. But if they were to perceive that they are 
worthless creatures, and that there is no great difference between themselves and a little ant, they would 
cease, indeed, to think that they have anything in common with the gods of heaven, and would confine 
their unassuming insignificance within its proper limits. But now, because they see that they themselves 
have faces, eyes, heads, cheeks, ears, noses, and all the other parts of our limbs and muscles, they think 
that the gods also have been formed in the same way, that the divine nature is embodied in a human 
frame; and because they perceive that they themselves rejoice and are glad, and again are made sad by 
what is too disagreeable, they think that the deities also on joyous occasions are glad, and on less 
pleasant ones become dejected. They see that they are affected by the games, and think that the minds of 
the celestials are soothed by enjoying games; and because they have pleasure in refreshing themselves 
with warm baths, they think that the cleanness produced by bathing is pleasing to the gods above. We 
men gather our vintages, and they think and believe that the gods gather and bring in their grapes; we 
have birthdays, and they affirm that the powers of heaven have birthdays. But if they could ascribe to the 
gods ill-health, sickness, and bodily disease, they would not hesitate to say that they were splenetic, blear- 
eyed, and ruptured, because they are themselves both splenetic, and often blear-eyed, and weighed down 
by huge herniae. 


35. Come now: as the discussion has been prolonged and led to these points, let us, bringing forward what 
each has to say, decide by a brief comparison whether your ideas of the gods above are the better, or our 
thoughts preferable, and much more honourable and just, and such as to give and assign its own dignity 
to the divine nature. And, first, you declare that the gods, whom you either think or believe to exist, of 
whom you have set up images and statues in all the temples, were born and produced from the germs of 
males and females, under the necessary condition of sexual embraces. But we, on the contrary, if they are 
indeed true gods, and have the authority, power, dignity of this name, consider that they must either be 
unbegotten, for it is pious to believe this, or, if they have a beginning in birth, it belongs to the supreme 
God to know by what methods He made them, or how many ages there are since He granted to them to 
enter upon the eternal being of His own divine nature. You consider that the deities have sexes, and that 
some of them are male, others female; we utterly deny that the powers of heaven have been distinguished 
by sexes, since this distinction has been given to the creatures of earth which the Author of the universe 
willed should embrace and generate, to provide, by their carnal desires, one generation of offspring after 
another. You think that they are like men, and have been fashioned with the countenances of mortals; we 
think that the images of them are wide of the mark, as form belongs to a mortal body; and if they have 
any, we swear with the utmost earnestness and confidence that no man can comprehend it. By you they 
are said to have each his trade, like artisans; we laugh when we hear you say such things, as we hold and 
think that professions are not necessary to gods, and it is certain and evident that these have been 
provided to assist poverty. 


36. You say that some of them cause dissensions, that there are others who inflict pestilences, others who 
excite love and madness, others, even, who preside over wars, and are delighted by the shedding of blood; 
but we, indeed, on the contrary, judge that these things are remote from the dispositions of the deities; or 
if there are any who inflict and bring these ills on miserable mortals, we maintain that they are far from 
the nature of the gods, and should not be spoken of under this name. You judge that the deities are angry 
and perturbed, and given over and subject to the other mental affections; we think that such emotions are 
alien from them, for these suit savage beings, and those who die as mortals. You think that they rejoice, 
are made glad, and are reconciled to men, their offended feelings being soothed by the blood of beasts 
and the slaughter of victims; we hold that there is in the celestials no love of blood, and that they are not 
so stern as to lay aside their resentment only when glutted with the slaughter of animals. You think that, 
by wine and incense, honour is given to the gods, and their dignity increased; we judge it marvellous and 
monstrous that any man thinks that the deity either becomes more venerable by reason of smoke, or 
thinks himself supplicated by men with sufficient awe and respect when they offer a few drops of wine. 
You are persuaded that, by the crash of cymbals and the sound of pipes, by horse-races and theatrical 
plays, the gods are both delighted and affected, and that their resentful feelings conceived before are 
mollified by the satisfaction which these things give; we hold it to be out of place, nay more, we judge it 
incredible, that those who have surpassed by a thousand degrees every kind of excellence in the height of 
their perfection, should be pleased and delighted with those things which a wise man laughs at, and which 


do not seem to have any charm except to little children, coarsely and vulgarly educated. 


37. Since these things are so, and since there is so great difference between our opinions and yours, 
where are we, on the one hand, impious, or you pious, since the decision as to piety and impiety must be 
founded on the opinions of the two parties? For he who makes himself an image which he may worship for 
a god, or slaughters an innocent beast, and burns it on consecrated altars, must not be held to be devoted 
to religion. Opinion constitutes religion, and a right way of thinking about the gods, so that you do not 
think that they desire anything contrary to what becomes their exalted position, which is manifest. For 
since we see all the things which are offered to them consumed here under our eyes, what else can be 
said to reach them from us than opinions worthy of the gods, and most appropriate to their name? These 
are the surest gifts, these true sacrifices; for gruel, incense, and flesh feed the devouring flames, and 
agree very well with the parentalia of the dead. 


38. If the immortal gods cannot be angry, says my opponent, and their nature is not agitated or troubled 
by any passions, what do the histories, the annals mean, in which we find it written that the gods, moved 
by some annoyances, occasioned pestilences, sterility, failure of crops, and other dangers, to states and 
nations; and that they again, being appeased and satisfied by means of sacrifices, laid aside their burning 
anger, and changed the state of the atmosphere and times into a happier one? What is the meaning of the 
earth’s roarings, the earthquakes, which we have been told occurred because the games had been 
celebrated carelessly, and their nature and circumstances had not been attended to, and yet, on their 
being celebrated afresh, and repeated with assiduous care, the terrors of the gods were stilled, and they 
were recalled to care and friendship for men? How often, after that—in obedience to the commands of the 
seers and the responses of the diviners—sacrifice has been offered, and certain gods have been 
summoned from nations dwelling beyond the sea, and shrines erected to them, and certain images and 
statues set on loftier pillars, have fears of impending dangers been diverted, and the most troublesome 
enemies beaten, and the republic extended both by repeated joyous victories, and by gaining possession 
of several provinces! Now, certainly this would not happen if the gods despised sacrifices, games, and 
other acts of worship, and did not consider themselves honoured by expiratory offerings. If, then, all the 
rage and indignation of the deities are cooled when these things are offered, and if those things become 
favourable which seemed fraught with terrors, it is clear that all these things are not done without the 
gods wishing them, and that it is vain, and shows utter ignorance, to blame us for giving them. 


39. We have come, then, in speaking, to the very point of the case, to that on which the question hinges, to 
the real and most intimate part of the discussion, which it is fitting that, laying aside superstitious dread, 
and putting away partiality, we should examine whether these are gods whom you assert to be furious 
when offended, and to be rendered mild by sacrifices; or whether they are something far different, and 
should be separated from the notion of this name and power. For we do not deny that all these things are 
to be found in the writings of the annalists which have been brought forward by you in opposition; for we 
ourselves also, according to the measure and capacity of our abilities, have read, and know, that it has 
been recorded that once at the ludi circenses, celebrated in honour of Jupiter the supreme, a master 
dragged across the middle of the arena, and afterwards, according to custom, punished with the cross, a 
very worthless slave whom he had beaten with rods. Then, when the games were ended, and the races not 
long finished, a pestilence began to distress the state; and when each day brought fresh ill worse than 
what was before, and the people were perishing in crowds, in a dream Jupiter said to a certain rustic, 
obscure from the lowliness of his lot, that he should go to the consuls, point out that the dancer had 
displeased him, that it might be better for the state if the respect due to the games were paid to them, and 
they were again celebrated afresh with assiduous care. And when he had utterly neglected to do this, 
either because he supposed it was an empty dream, and would find no credence with those to whom he 
should tell it, or because, remembering his natural insignificance, he avoided and dreaded approaching 
those who were so powerful, Jupiter was rendered hostile to the lingerer, and imposed as punishment on 
him the death of his sons. Afterwards, when he threatened the man himself with death unless he went to 
announce his disapproval of the dancer—overcome by fear of dying, since he was already himself also 
burning with the fever of the plague, having been infected, he was carried to the senate-house, as his 
neighbours wished, and, when his vision had been declared, the contagious fever passed away. The 
repetition of the games being then decreed, great care was, on the one hand, given to the shows, and its 
former good health was restored to the people. 


40. But neither shall we deny that we know this as well, that once on a time, when the state and republic 
were in difficulties, caused either by a terrible plague continually infecting the people and carrying them 
off, or by enemies powerful, and at that time almost threatening to rob it of its liberty because of their 
success in battle,—by order and advice of the seers, certain gods were summoned from among nations 
dwelling beyond the sea, and honoured with magnificent temples; and that the violence of the plague 
abated, and very frequent triumphs were gained, the power of the enemy being broken, and the territory 
of the empire was increased, and provinces without number fell under your sway. But neither does this 
escape our knowledge, that we have seen it asserted that, when the Capitol was struck by a thunderbolt, 
and many other things in it, the image of Jupiter also, which stood on a lofty pillar, was hurled from its 
place. Thereafter a response was given by the soothsayers, that cruel and very sad mischances were 
portended from fire and slaughter, from the destruction of the laws, and the overthrow of justice, 
especially, however, from enemies themselves belonging to the nation, and from an impious band of 


conspirators; but that these things could not be averted, nay, that the accursed designs could not be 
revealed, unless Jupiter were again set up firmly on a higher pillar, turned towards the east, and facing 
the rays of the rising sun. Their words were trustworthy, for, when the pillar was raised, and the statue 
turned towards the sun, the secrets were revealed, and the offences made known were punished. 


41. All these things which have been mentioned, have indeed a miraculous appearance,—rather, they are 
believed to have it,—if they come to men’s ears just as they have been brought forward; and we do not 
deny that there is in them something which, being placed in the fore front, as the saying is, may stun the 
ears, and deceive by its resemblance to truth. But if you will look closely at what was done, the 
personages and their pleasures, you will find that there is nothing worthy of the gods, and, as has already 
been said often, nothing worthy to be referred to the splendour and majesty of this race. For, first, who is 
there who will believe that he was a god who was pleased with horses running to no purpose, and 
considered it most delightful that he should be summoned by such sports? Rather, who is there who will 
agree that that was Jupiter—whom you call the supreme god, and the creator of all things which are—who 
set out from heaven to behold geldings vieing with each other in speed, and running the seven rounds of 
the course; and that, although he had himself determined that they should not be equally nimble, he 
nevertheless rejoiced to see them pass each other, and be passed, some in their haste falling forward upon 
their heads, and overturned upon their backs along with their chariots, others dragged along and lamed, 
their legs being broken; and that he considered as the highest pleasures fooleries mixed with trifles and 
cruelties, which any man, even though fond of pleasure, and not trained to strive after seriousness and 
dignity, would consider childish, and spurn as ridiculous? Who is there, I say, who will believe—to repeat 
this word assiduously—that he was divine who, being irritated because a slave was led across the circus, 
about to suffer and be punished as he deserved, was inflamed with anger, and prepared himself to take 
vengeance? For if the slave was guilty, and deserved to be punished with that chastisement, why should 
Jupiter have been moved with any indignation when nothing was being done unjustly, nay, when a guilty 
fellow was being punished, as was right? But if he was free from guilt, and not worthy of punishment at 
all, Jupiter himself was the cause of the dancer’s vitiating the games, for when he might have helped him, 
he did him no service—nay, sought both to allow what he disapproved, and to exact from others the 
penalty for what he had permitted. And why, then, did he complain and declare that he was wronged in 
the case of that dancer because he was led through the midst of the circus to suffer the cross, with his 
back torn by rods and scourges? 


42. And what pollution or abomination could have flowed from this, either to make the circus less pure, or 
to defile Jupiter, seeing that in a few moments, in a few seconds, he beheld so many thousands throughout 
the world perish by different kinds of death, and with various forms of torture? He was led across, says 
my opponent, before the games began to be celebrated. If from a sacrilegious spirit and contempt for 
religion, we have reason to excuse Jupiter for being indignant that he was contemned, and that more 
anxious care was not given to his games. But if from mistake or accident that secret fault was not 
observed and known, would it not have beer right and befitting Jupiter to pardon human failings, and 
grant forgiveness to the blindness of ignorance? But it was necessary that it should be punished. And after 
this, will any one believe that he was a god who avenged and punished neglect of a childish show by the 
destruction of a state? that he had any seriousness and dignity, or any steady constancy, who, that he 
might speedily enjoy pleasure afresh, turned the air men breathed into a baneful poison, and ordered the 
destruction of mortals by plague and pestilence? If the magistrate who presided over the games was too 
careless in learning who on that day had been led across the circus, and blame was therefore contracted, 
what had the unhappy people done that they should in their own persons suffer the penalty of another’s 
offences, and should be forced to hurry out of life by contagious pestilences? Nay, what had the women, 
whose weakness did not allow them to take part in public business, the grown-up maidens, the little boys, 
finally the young children, yet dependent for food on their nurses,—what had these done that they should 
be assailed with equal, with the same severity, and that before they tasted the joy of life they should feel 
the bitterness of death? 


43. If Jupiter sought to have his games celebrated, and that afresh, with greater care; if he honestly 
sought to restore the people to health, and that the evil which he had caused should go no further and not 
be increased, would it not have been better that he should come to the consul himself, to some one of the 
public priests, the pontifex maximus, or to his own flamen Dialis, and in a vision reveal to him the defect 
in the games occasioned by the dancer, and the cause of the sadness of the times? What reason had there 
been that he should choose to announce his wishes and procure the satisfaction desired, a man 
accustomed to live in the country, unknown from the obscurity of his name, not acquainted with city 
matters, and perhaps not knowing what a dancer is? And if he indeed knew, as he must have known if he 
was a diviner, that this fellow would refuse to obey, would it not have been more natural and befitting a 
god, to change the man’s mind, and constrain him to be willing to obey, than to try more cruel methods, 
and vent his rage indiscriminately, without any reason, as robbers do? For if the old rustic, not being quick 
in entering upon anything, delayed in doing what was commanded, being kept back by stronger motives, 
of what had his unhappy children been guilty, that Jupiter’s anger and indignation should be turned upon 
them, and that they should pay for another’s offences by being robbed of their lives? And can any man 
believe that he is a god who is so unjust, so impious, and who does not observe even the laws of men, 
among whom it would be held a great crime to punish one for another, and to avenge one man’s offences 
upon others? But, I am told, he caused the man himself to be seized by the cruel pestilence. Would it not 


then have been better, nay rather, juster, if it seemed that this should be done, that dread of punishment 
should be first excited by the father, who had been the cause of such passion by his disobedient delay, 
than to do violence to the children, and to consume and destroy innocent persons to make him sorrowful? 
What, pray, was the meaning of this fierceness, this cruelty, which was so great that, his offspring being 
dead, it afterwards terrified the father by his own danger! But if he had chosen to do this long before, that 
is, in the first place, not only would not the innocent brothers have been cut off, but the indignant purpose 
of the deity also would have been known. But certainly, it will be said, when he had done his duty by 
announcing the vision, the disease immediately left him, and the man was forthwith restored to health. 
And what is there to admire in this if he removed the evil which he had himself breathed into the man, 
and vaunted himself with false pretence? But if you weigh the circumstances thoroughly, there was 
greater cruelty than kindness in his deliverance, for Jupiter did not preserve him to the joys of life who 
was miserable and wishing to perish after his children, but to learn his solitariness and the agonies of 
bereavement. 


44. In like manner we might go through the other narratives, and show that in these also, and in 
expositions of these, something far different from what the gods should be is said and declared about 
them, as in this very story which I shall next relate, one or two only being added to it, that disgust may not 
be produced by excess. After certain gods were brought from among nations dwelling beyond the sea, you 
say, and after temples were built to them, after their altars were heaped with sacrifices, the plague- 
stricken people grew strong and recovered, and the pestilence fled before the soundness of health which 
arose. What gods, say, I beseech? AEsculapius, you say, the god of health, from Epidaurus, and now 
settled in the island in the middle of the Tiber. If we were disposed to be very scrupulous in dealing with 
your assertions, we might prove by your own authority that he was by no means divine who had been 
conceived and born from a woman’s womb, who had by yearly stages reached that term of life at which, 
as is related in your books, a thunderbolt drove him at once from life and light. But we leave this question: 
let the son of Coronis be, as you wish, one of the immortals, and possessed of the everlasting blessedness 
of heaven. From Epidaurus, however, what was brought except an enormous serpent? If we trust the 
annals, and ascribe to them well-ascertained truth, nothing else, as it has been recorded. What shall we 
say then? That AEsculapius, whom you extol, an excellent, a venerable god, the giver of health, the 
averter, preventer, destroyer of sickness, is contained within the form and outline of a serpent, crawling 
along the earth as worms are wont to do, which spring from mud; he rubs the ground with his chin and 
breast, dragging himself in sinuous coils; and that he may be able to go forward, he draws on the last part 
of his body by the efforts of the first. 


45. And as we read that he used food also, by which bodily existence is kept up, he has a large gullet, that 
he may gulp down the food sought for with gaping mouth; he has a belly to receive it, and a place where 
he may digest the flesh which he has eaten and devoured, that blood may be given to his body, and his 
strength recruited; he has also a draught, by which the filth is got rid of, freeing his body from a 
disagreeable burden. Whenever he changes his place, and prepares to pass from one region to another, he 
does not as a god fly secretly through the stars of heaven, and stand in a moment where something 
requires his presence, but, just as a dull animal of earth, he seeks a conveyance on which he may be 
borne; he avoids the waves of the sea; and that he may be safe and sound, he goes on board ship along 
with men; and that god of the common safety trusts himself to weak planks and to sheets of wood joined 
together. We do not think that you can prove and show that that serpent was AEsculapius, unless you 
choose to bring forward this pretext, that you should say that the god changed himself into a snake, in 
order that he might be able to deceive men as to himself, who he was, or to see what men were. But if you 
say this, the inconsistency of your own statements will show how weak and feeble such a defence is. For if 
the god shunned being seen by men, he should not have chosen to be seen in the form of a serpent, since 
in any form whatever he was not to be other than himself, but always himself. But if, on the other hand, he 
had been intent on allowing himself to be seen—he should not have refused to allow men’s eyes to look on 
him—why did he not show himself such as he knew that he was in his own divine power? For this was 
preferable, and much better, and more befitting his august majesty, than to become a beast, and be 
changed into the likeness of a terrible animal, and afford room for objections, which cannot be decided, as 
to whether he was a true god, or something different and far removed from the exalted nature of deity. 


46. But, says my opponent, if he was not a god, why, after he left the ship, and crawled to the island in the 
Tiber, did he immediately become invisible, and cease to be seen as before? Can we indeed know whether 
there was anything in the way under cover of which he hid himself, or any opening in the earth? Do you 
declare, say yourselves, what that was, or to what race of beings it should be referred, if your service of 
certain personages is in itself certain. Since the case is thus, and the discussion deals with your deity, and 
your religion also, it is your part to teach, and yours to show what that was, rather than to wish to hear 
our opinions and to await our decisions. For we, indeed, what else can we say than that which took place 
and was seen, which has been handed down in all the narratives, and has been observed by means of the 
eyes? This, however, undoubtedly we say was a colubra of very powerful frame and immense length, or, if 
the name is despicable, we say it was a snake, we call it a serpent, or any other name which usage has 
afforded to us, or the development of language devised. For if it crawled as a serpent, not supporting itself 
and walking on feet, but resting upon its belly and breast; if, being made of fleshly substance, it lay 
stretched out in slippery length; if it had a head and tail, a back covered with scales, diversified by spots 
of various colours; if it had a mouth bristling with fangs, and ready to bite, what else can we say than that 


it was of earthly origin, although of immense and excessive size, although it exceeded in length of body 
and greatness of might that which was slain by Regulus by the assault of his army? But if we think 
otherwise, we subvert and overthrow the truth. It is yours, then, to explain what that was, or what was its 
origin, its name, and nature. For how could it have been a god, seeing that it had those things which we 
have mentioned, which gods should not have if they intend to be gods, and to possess this exalted title? 
After it crawled to the island in the Tiber, forthwith it was nowhere to be seen, by which it is shown that it 
was a deity. Can we, then, know whether there was there anything in the way under cover of which it hid 
itself, or some opening in the earth, or some caverns and vaults, caused by huge masses being heaped up 
irregularly, into which it hurried, evading the gaze of the beholders? For what if it leaped across the river? 
what if it swam across it? what if it hid itself in the dense forests? It is weak reasoning from this, to 
suppose that that serpent was a god because with all speed it withdrew itself from the eyes of the 
beholders, since, by the same reasoning, it can be proved, on the other hand, that it was not a god. 


47. But if that snake was not a present deity, says my opponent, why, after its arrival, was the violence of 
the plague overcome, and health restored to the Roman people? We, too, on the other hand, bring forward 
the question, If, according to the books of the fates and the responses of the seers, the god AEsculapius 
was ordered to be invited to the city, that he might cause it to be safe and sound from the contagion of the 
plague and of pestilential diseases, and came without spurning the proposal contemptuously, as you Say, 
changed into the form of serpents,—why has the Roman state been so often afflicted with such disasters, 
so often at one time and another torn, harassed, and diminished by thousands, through the destruction of 
its citizens times without number? For since the god is said to have been summoned for this purpose, that 
he might drive away utterly all the causes by which pestilence was excited, it followed that the state 
should be safe, and should be always maintained free from pestilential blasts, and unharmed. But yet we 
see, as was Said before, that it has over and over again had seasons made mournful by these diseases, and 
that the manly vigour of its people has been shattered and weakened by no slight losses. Where, then, was 
AEsculapius? where that deliverer promised by venerable oracles? Why, after temples were built, and 
shrines reared to him, did he allow a state deserving his favour to be any longer plague-stricken, when he 
had been summoned for this purpose, that he should cure the diseases which were raging, and not allow 
anything of the sort which might be dreaded to steal on them afterwards? 


48. But some one will perhaps say that the care of such a god has been denied to later and following ages, 
because the ways in which men now live are impious and objectionable; that it brought help to our 
ancestors, on the contrary, because they were blameless and guiltless. Now this might perhaps have been 
listened to, and said with some reasonableness, either if in ancient times all were good without exception, 
or if later times produced only wicked people, and no others. But since this is the case that in great 
peoples, in nations, nay, in all cities even, men have been of mixed natures, wishes, manners, and the good 
and bad have been able to exist at the same time in former ages, as well as in modern times, it is rather 
stupid to say that mortals of a later day have not obtained the aid of the deities on account of their 
wickedness. For if on account of the wicked of later generations the good men of modern times have not 
been protected, on account of the ancient evil-doers also the good of former times should in like manner 
not have gained the favour of the deities. But if on account of the good of ancient times the wicked of 
ancient times were preserved also, the following age, too, should have been protected, although it was 
faulty, on account of the good of later times. So, then, either that snake gained the reputation of being a 
deliverer while he had been of no service at all, through his being brought to the city when the violence of 
the disease was already weakened and impaired, or the hymns of the fates must be said to have been far 
from giving true indications, since the remedy given by them is found to have been useful, not to all in 
succession, but to one age only. 


49. But the Great Mother, also, says my opponent, being summoned from Phrygian Pessinus in precisely 
the same way by command of the seers, was a cause of safety and great joy to the people. For, on the one 
hand, a long-powerful enemy was thrust out from the position he had gained in Italy; and, on the other, its 
ancient glory was restored to the city by glorious and illustrious victories, and the boundaries of the 
empire were extended far and wide, and their rights as freemen were torn from races, states, peoples 
without number, and the yoke of slavery imposed on them, and many other things accomplished at home 
and abroad established the renown and dignity of the race with irresistible power. If the histories tell the 
truth, and do not insert what is false in their accounts of events, nothing else truly is said to have been 
brought from Phrygia, sent by King Attalus, than a stone, not large, which could be carried in a man’s 
hand without any pressure—of a dusky and black colour—not smooth, but having little corners standing 
out, and which to-day we all see put in that image instead of a face, rough and unhewn, giving to the 
figure a countenance by no means lifelike. 


50. What shall we say then? Was Hannibal, that famous Carthaginian, an enemy strong and powerful, 
before whom the fortunes of Rome trembled in doubt and uncertainty, and its greatness shook—was he 
driven from Italy by a stone? was he subdued by a stone? was he made fearful, and timid, and unlike 
himself by a stone? And with regard to Rome’s again springing to the height of power and royal 
supremacy, was nothing done by wisdom, nothing by the strength of men; and, in returning to its former 
eminence, was no assistance given by so many and so great leaders by their military skill, or by their 
acquaintance with affairs? Did the stone give strength to some, feebleness to others? Did it hurl these 
down from success, raise the fortunes of others which seemed hopelessly overthrown? And what man will 


believe that a stone taken from the earth, having no feeling, of sooty colour and dark body, was the 
mother of the gods? or who, again, would listen to this,—for this is the only alternative,—that the power of 
any deity dwelt in pieces of flint, within its mass, and hidden in its veins? And how was the victory 
procured if there was no deity in the Pessinuntine stone? We may say, by the zeal and valour of the 
soldiers, by practice, time, wisdom, reason; we may Say, by fate also, and the alternating fickleness of 
fortune. But if the state of affairs was improved, and success and victory were regained, by the stone’s 
assistance, where was the Phrygian mother at the time when the commonwealth was bowed down by the 
slaughter of so many and so great armies, and was in danger of utter ruin? Why did she not thrust herself 
before the threatening, the strong enemy? Why did she not crush and repel assaults so terrible before 
these awful blows fell, by which all the blood was shed, and the life even failed, the vitals being almost 
exhausted? She had not been brought yet, says my opponent, nor asked to show favour. Be it so; but a 
kind helper never requires to be asked, always offering assistance of his own accord. She was not able, 
you Say, to expel the enemy and put him to flight, while still separated from Italy by much sea and land. 
But to a deity, if really one, nothing whatever is remote, to whom the earth is a point, and by whose nod 
all things have been established. 


51. But suppose that the deity was present in that very stone, as you demand should be believed: and 
what mortal is there, although he may be credulous and very ready to listen to any fictions you please, 
who would consider that she either was a goddess at that time, or should be now so spoken of and named, 
who at one time desires these things, at another requires those, abandons and despises her worshippers, 
leaves the humbler provinces, and allies herself with more powerful and richer peoples, truly loves 
warfare, and wishes to be in the midst of battles, slaughter, death, and blood? If it is characteristic of the 
gods—if only they are true gods, and those who it is fitting should be named according to the meaning of 
this word and the power of divinity—to do nothing wickedly, nothing unjustly, to show themselves equally 
gracious to all men without any partiality, would any man believe that she was of divine origin, or showed 
kindness worthy of the gods, who, mixing herself up with the dissensions of men, destroyed the power of 
some, gave and showed favour to others, bereft some of their liberty, raised others to the height of power, 
—who, that one state might be pre-eminent, having been born to be the bane of the human race, 
subjugated the guiltless world? 


APPENDIX 


We do not deny that all these things which have been brought forward by you in opposition are contained 
in the writings of the annalists. For we have ourselves also, according to the measure and capacity of our 
powers, read these same things, and know that they have been alleged; but the whole discussion hinges 
upon this: whether these are gods who you assert are furious when displeased, and are soothed by games 
and sacrifices, or are something far different, and should be separated from the notion even of this, and 
from its power. 


For who, in the first place, thinks or believes that those are gods who are lost in joyful pleasure at 
theatrical shows and ballets, at horses running to no purpose; who set out from heaven to behold silly and 
insipid acting, and grieve that they are injured, and that the honours due to them are withheld if the 
pantomimist halts for a little, or the player, being wearied, rests a little; who declare that the dancer has 
displeased them if some guilty fellow passes through the middle of the circus to suffer the penalty and 
punishment of his deeds? All which things, if they be sifted thoroughly and without any partiality, will be 
found to be alien not only to the gods, but to any man of refinement, even if he has not been trained to the 
utmost gravity and self-control. 


For, in the first place, who is there who would suppose that those had been, or believe that they are, gods, 
who have a nature which tends to mischief and fury, and lay these aside again, being moved by a cup of 
blood and fumigation with incense; who spend days of festivity, and find the liveliest pleasure in theatrical 
shows and ballets; who set out from heaven to see geldings running in vain, and without any reason, and 
rejoice that some of them pass the rest, that others are passed, rush on, leaning forward, and, with their 
heads towards the ground, are overturned on their backs with the chariots to which they are yoked, are 
dragged along crippled, and limp with broken legs; who declare that the dancer has displeased them if 
some wicked fellow passes through the middle of the circus to suffer the punishment and penalty of his 
deeds; who grieve that they are injured, and that the honours due to them are withheld if the pantomimist 
halts for a little, the player, being wearied, rests a little, that puer matrimus happens to fall, stumbling 
through some unsteadiness? Now, if all these things are considered thoroughly and without any partiality, 
they are found to be perfectly alien not only to the character of the gods, but to that of any man of 
common sense, even although he has not been trained to zealous pursuit of truth by becoming acquainted 
with what is rational. 
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LACTANTIUS 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. WILLIAM FLETCHER, D.D. 


The Divine Institutes 


Book I 


Of the False Worship of the gods 


PREFACE 
OF WHAT GREAT VALUE THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUTH IS AND ALWAYS HAS BEEN 


Men of great and distinguished talent, when they had entirely devoted themselves to learning, holding in 
contempt all actions both private and public, applied to the pursuit of investigating the truth whatever 
labour could be bestowed upon it; thinking it much more excellent to investigate and know the method of 
human and divine things, than to be entirely occupied with the heaping up of riches or the accumulation 
of honours. For no one can be made better or more just by these things, since they are frail and earthly, 
and pertain to the adorning of the body only. Those men were indeed most deserving of the knowledge of 
the truth, which they so greatly desired to know, that they even preferred it to all things. For it is plain 
that some gave up their property, and altogether abandoned the pursuit of pleasures, that, being 
disengaged and without impediment, they might follow the simple truth, and it alone. And so greatly did 
the name and authority of the truth prevail with them, that they proclaimed that the reward of the 
greatest good was contained in it. But they did not obtain the object of their wish, and at the same time 
lost their labour and industry; because the truth, that is the secret of the Most High God, who created all 
things, cannot be attained by our own ability and perceptions. Otherwise there would be no difference 
between God and man, if human thought could reach to the counsels and arrangements of that eternal 
majesty. And because it was impossible that the divine method of procedure should become known to man 
by his own efforts, God did not suffer man any longer to err in search of the light of wisdom, and to 
wander through inextricable darkness without any result of his labour, but at length opened his eyes, and 
made the investigation of the truth His own gift, so that He might show the nothingness of human 
wisdom, and point out to man wandering in error the way of obtaining immortality. 


But since few make use of this heavenly benefit and gift, because the truth lies hidden veiled in obscurity; 
and it is either an object of contempt to the learned because it has not suitable defenders, or is hated by 
the unlearned on account of its natural severity, which the nature of men inclined to vices cannot endure: 
for because there is a bitterness mingled with virtues, while vices are seasoned with pleasure, offended by 
the former and soothed by the latter, they are borne headlong, and deceived by the appearance of good 
things, they embrace evils for goods,—I have believed that these errors should be encountered, that both 
the learned may be directed to true wisdom, and the unlearned to true religion. And this profession is to 
be thought much better, more useful and glorious, than that of oratory, in which being long engaged, we 
trained young men not to virtue, but altogether to cunning wickedness. Certainly we shall now much more 
rightly discuss respecting the heavenly precepts, by which we may be able to instruct the minds of men to 
the worship of the true majesty. Nor does he deserve so well respecting the affairs of men, who imparts 
the knowledge of speaking well, as he who teaches men to live in piety and innocence; on which account 
the philosophers were in greater glory among the Greeks than the orators. For they, the philosophers, 
were considered teachers of right living, which is far more excellent, since to speak well belongs only to a 
few, but to live well belongs to all. Yet that practice in fictitious suits has been of great advantage to us, so 
that we are now able to plead the cause of truth with greater copiousness and ability of speaking; for 
although the truth may be defended without eloquence, as it often has been defended by many, yet it 
needs to be explained, and in a measure discussed, with distinctness and elegance of speech, in order that 
it may flow with greater power into the minds of men, being both provided with its own force, and 
adorned with the brilliancy of speech. 


CHAP. I 
OF RELIGION AND WISDOM 


We undertake, therefore, to discuss religion and divine things. For if some of the greatest orators, 
veterans as it were of their profession, having completed the works of their pleadings, at last gave 
themselves up to philosophy, and regarded that as a most just rest from their labours, if they tortured 
their minds in the investigation of those things which could not be found out, so that they appear to have 
sought for themselves not so much leisure as occupation, and that indeed with much greater trouble than 
in their former pursuit; how much more justly shall I betake myself as to a most safe harbour, to that 
pious, true, and divine wisdom, in which all things are ready for utterance, pleasant to the hearing, easy 
to be understood, honourable to be undertaken! And if some skilful men and arbiters of justice composed 
and published Institutions of civil law, by which they might lull the strifes and contentions of discordant 
citizens, how much better and more rightly shall we follow up in writing the divine Institutions, in which 


we Shall not speak about rain-droppings, or the turning of waters, or the preferring of claims, but we shall 
speak of hope, of life, of salvation, of immortality, and of God, that we may put an end to deadly 
superstitions and most disgraceful errors. 


And we now commence this work under the auspices of your name, O mighty Emperor Constantine, who 
were the first of the Roman princes to repudiate errors, and to acknowledge and honour the majesty of 
the one and only true God. For when that most happy day had shone upon the world, in which the Most 
High God raised you to the prosperous height of power, you entered upon a dominion which was salutary 
and desirable for all, with an excellent beginning, when, restoring justice which had been overthrown and 
taken away, you expiated the most shameful deed of others. In return for which action God will grant to 
you happiness, virtue, and length of days, that even when old you may govern the state with the same 
justice with which you began in youth, and may hand down to your children the guardianship of the 
Roman name, as you yourself received it from your father. For to the wicked, who still rage against the 
righteous in other parts of the world, the Omnipotent will also repay the reward of their wickedness with 
a severity proportioned to its tardiness; for as He is a most indulgent Father towards the godly, so is Hea 
most upright Judge against the ungodly. And in my desire to defend His religion and divine worship, to 
whom can I rather appeal, whom can I address, but him by whom justice and wisdom have been restored 
to the affairs of men? 


Therefore, leaving the authors of this earthly philosophy, who bring forward nothing certain, let us 
approach the right path; for if I considered these to be sufficiently suitable guides to a good life, I would 
both follow them myself, and exhort others to follow them. But since they disagree among one another 
with great contention, and are for the most part at variance with themselves, it is evident that their path 
is by no means straightforward; since they have severally marked out distinct ways for themselves 
according to their own will, and have left great confusion to those who are seeking for the truth. But since 
the truth is revealed from heaven to us who have received the mystery of true religion, and since we 
follow God, the teacher of wisdom and the guide to truth, we call together all, without any distinction 
either of sex or of age, to heavenly pasture. For there is no more pleasant food for the soul than the 
knowledge of truth, to the maintaining and explaining of which we have destined seven books, although 
the subject is one of almost boundless and immeasurable labour; so that if any one should wish to dilate 
upon and follow up these things to their full extent, he would have such an exuberant supply of subjects, 
that neither books would find any limit, nor speech any end. But on this account we will put together all 
things briefly, because those things which we are about to bring forward are so plain and lucid, that it 
seems to be more wonderful that the truth appears so obscure to men, and to those especially who are 
commonly esteemed wise, or because men will only need to be trained by us,—that is, to be recalled from 
the error in which they are entangled to a better course of life. 


And if, as I hope, we shall attain to this, we will send them to the very fountain of learning, which is most 
rich and abundant, by copious draughts of which they may appease the thirst conceived within, and 
quench their ardour. And all things will be easy, ready of accomplishment, and clear to them, if only they 
are not annoyed at applying patience in reading or hearing to the perception of the discipline of wisdom. 
For many, pertinaciously adhering to vain superstitions, harden themselves against the manifest truth, not 
so much deserving well of their religions, which they wrongly maintain, as they deserve ill of themselves; 
who, when they have a straight path, seek devious windings; who leave the level ground that they may 
glide over a precipice; who leave the light, that, blind and enfeebled, they may lie in darkness. We must 
provide for these, that they may not fight against themselves, and that they may be willing at length to be 
freed from inveterate errors. And this they will assuredly do if they shall at any time see for what purpose 
they were born; for this is the cause of their perverseness,—namely, ignorance of themselves: and if any 
one, having gained the knowledge of the truth, shall have shaken off this ignorance, he will know to what 
object his life is to be directed, and how it is to be spent. And I thus briefly define the sum of this 
knowledge, that neither is any religion to be undertaken without wisdom, nor any wisdom to be approved 
of without religion. 


[“How charming is divine philosophy! Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose.”—Milton, Comus.] 


CHAP. II 
THAT THERE IS A PROVIDENCE IN THE AFFAIRS OF MEN 


Having therefore undertaken the office of explaining the truth, I did not think it so necessary to take my 
commencement from that inquiry which naturally seems the first, whether there is a providence which 
consults for all things, or all things were either made or are governed by chance; which sentiment was 
introduced by Democritus, and confirmed by Epicurus. But before them, what did Protagoras effect, who 
raised doubts respecting the gods; or Diagoras afterwards, who excluded them; and some others, who did 
not hold the existence of gods, except that there was supposed to be no providence? These, however, were 
most vigorously opposed by the other philosophers, and especially by the Stoics, who taught that the 
universe could neither have been made without divine intelligence, nor continue to exist unless it were 
governed by the highest intelligence. But even Marcus Tullius, although he was a defender of the 
Academic system, discussed at length and on many occasions respecting the providence which governs 


affairs, confirming the arguments of the Stoics, and himself adducing many new ones; and this he does 
both in all the books of his own philosophy, and especially in those which treat of the nature of the gods. 


And it was no difficult task, indeed, to refute the falsehoods of a few men who entertained perverse 
sentiments by the testimony of communities and tribes, who on this one point had no disagreement. For 
there is no one so uncivilized, and of such an uncultivated disposition, who, when he raises his eyes to 
heaven, although he knows not by the providence of what God all this visible universe is governed, does 
not understand from the very magnitude of the objects, from their motion, arrangement, constancy, 
usefulness, beauty, and temperament, that there is some providence, and that that which exists with 
wonderful method must have been prepared by some greater intelligence. And for us, assuredly, it is very 
easy to follow up this part as copiously as it may please us. But because the subject has been much 
agitated among philosophers, and they who take away providence appear to have been sufficiently 
answered by men of sagacity and eloquence, and because it is necessary to speak, in different places 
throughout this work which we have undertaken, respecting the skill of the divine providence, let us for 
the present omit this inquiry, which is so closely connected with the other questions, that it seems 
possible for us to discuss no subject, without at the same time discussing the subject of providence. 


CHAP III 
WHETHER THE UNIVERSE IS GOVERNED BY THE POWER OF ONE GOD OR OF MANY 


Let the commencement of our work therefore be that inquiry which closely follows and is connected with 
the first: Whether the universe is governed by the power of one God or of many. There is no one, who 
possesses intelligence and uses reflection, who does not understand that it is one Being who both created 
all things and governs them with the same energy by which He created them. For what need is there of 
many to sustain the government of the universe? unless we should happen to think that, if there were 
more than one, each would possess less might and strength. And they who hold that there are many gods, 
do indeed effect this; for those gods must of necessity be weak, since individually, without the aid of the 
others, they would be unable to sustain the government of so vast a mass. But God, who is the Eternal 
Mind, is undoubtedly of excellence, complete and perfect in every part. And if this is true, He must of 
necessity be one. For power or excellence, which is complete, retains its own peculiar stability. But that is 
to be regarded as solid from which nothing can be taken away, that as perfect to which nothing can be 
added. 


Who can doubt that he would be a most powerful king who should have the government of the whole 
world? And not without reason, since all things which everywhere exist would belong to him, since all 
resources from all quarters would be centred in him alone. But if more than one divide the government of 
the world, undoubtedly each will have less power and strength, since every one must confine himself 
within his prescribed portion. In the same manner also, if there are more gods than one, they will be of 
less weight, others having in themselves the same power. But the nature of excellence admits of greater 
perfection in him in whom the whole is, than in him in whom there is only a small part of the whole. But 
God, if He is perfect, as He ought to be, cannot but be one, because He is perfect, so that all things may 
be in Him. Therefore the excellences and powers of the gods must necessarily be weaker, because so 
much will be wanting to each as shall be in the others; and so the more there are, so much the less 
powerful will they be. Why should I mention that this highest power and divine energy is altogether 
incapable of division? For whatever is capable of division must of necessity be liable to destruction also. 
But if destruction is far removed from God, because He is incorruptible and eternal, it follows that the 
divine power is incapable of division. Therefore God is one, if that which admits of so great power can be 
nothing else: and yet those who deem that there are many gods, say that they have divided their functions 
among themselves; but we will discuss all these matters at their proper places. In the meantime, I affirm 
this, which belongs to the present subject. If they have divided their functions among themselves, the 
matter comes back to the same point, that any one of them is unable to supply the place of all. He cannot, 
then, be perfect who is unable to govern all things while the others are unemployed. And so is comes to 
pass, that for the government of the universe there is more need of the perfect excellence of one than of 
the imperfect powers of many. But he who imagines that so great a magnitude as this cannot be governed 
by one Being, is deceived. For he does not comprehend how great are the might and power of the divine 
majesty, if he thinks that the one God, who had power to create the universe, is also unable to govern that 
which He has created. But if he conceives in his mind how great is the immensity of that divine work, 
when before it was nothing, yet that by the power and wisdom of God it was made out of nothing—a work 
which could only be commenced and accomplished by one—he will now understand that that which has 
been established by one is much more easily governed by one. 


Some one may perhaps say that so immense a work as that of the universe could not even have been 
fabricated except by many. But however many and however great he may consider them,—whatever 
magnitude, power, excellence, and majesty he may attribute to the many,—the whole of that I assign to 
one, and say that it exists in one: so that there is in Him such an amount of these properties as can neither 
be conceived nor expressed. And since we fail in this subject, both in perception and in words—for neither 
does the human breast admit the light of so great understanding, nor is the mortal tongue capable of 
explaining such great subjects—it is right that we should understand and say this very same thing. I see, 


again, what can be alleged on the other hand, that those many gods are such as we hold the one God to 
be. But this cannot possibly be so, because the power of these gods individually will not be able to 
proceed further, the power of the others meeting and hindering them. For either each must be unable to 
pass beyond his own limits, or, if he shall have passed beyond them, he must drive another from his 
boundaries. They who believe that there are many gods, do not see that it may happen that some may be 
opposed to others in their wishes, from which circumstance disputing and contention would arise among 
them; as Homer represented the gods at war among themselves, since some desired that Troy should be 
taken, others opposed it. The universe, therefore, must be ruled by the will of one. For unless the power 
over the separate parts be referred to one and the same providence, the whole itself will not be able to 
exist; since each takes care of nothing beyond that which belongs peculiarly to him, just as warfare could 
not be carried on without one general and commander. But if there were in one army as many generals as 
there are legions, cohorts, divisions, and squadrons, first of all it would not be possible for the army to be 
drawn out in battle array, since each would refuse the peril; nor could it easily be governed or controlled, 
because all would use their own peculiar counsels, by the diversity of which they would inflict more injury 
than they would confer advantage. So, in this government of the affairs of nature, unless there shall be 
one to whom the care of the whole is referred, all things will be dissolved and fall to decay. 


But to say that the universe is governed by the will of many, is equivalent to a declaration that there are 
many minds in one body, since there are many and various offices of the members, so that separate minds 
may be supposed to govern separate senses; and also the many affections, by which we are accustomed to 
be moved either to anger, or to desire, or to joy, or to fear, or to pity, so that in all these affections as many 
minds may be supposed to operate; and if any one should say this, he would appear to be destitute even of 
that very mind, which is one. But if in one body one mind possesses the government of so many things, 
and is at the same time occupied with the whole, why should any one suppose that the universe cannot be 
governed by one, but that it can be governed by more than one? And because those maintainers of many 
gods are aware of this, they say that they so preside over separate offices and parts, that there is still one 
chief ruler. The others, therefore, on this principle, will not be gods, but attendants and ministers, whom 
that one most mighty and omnipotent appointed to these offices, and they themselves will be subservient 
to his authority and command. If, therefore, all are not equal to one another, all are not gods; for that 
which serves and that which rules cannot be the same. For if God is a title of the highest power, He must 
be incorruptible, perfect, incapable of suffering, and subject to no other being; therefore they are not 
gods whom necessity compels to obey the one greatest God. But because they who hold this opinion are 
not deceived without cause, we will presently lay open the cause of this error. Now, let us prove by 
testimonies the unity of the divine power. 


CHAP. IV 


THAT THE ONE GOD WAS FORETOLD EVEN BY THE PROPHETS 


The prophets, who were very many, proclaim and declare the one God; for, being filled with the inspiration 
of the one God, they predicted things to come, with agreeing and harmonious voice. But those who are 
ignorant of the truth do not think that these prophets are to be believed; for they say that those voices are 
not divine, but human. Forsooth, because they proclaim one God, they were either madmen or deceivers. 
But truly we see that their predictions have been fulfilled, and are in course of fulfilment daily; and their 
foresight, agreeing as it does to one opinion, teaches that they were not under the impulse of madness. 
For who possessed of a frenzied mind would be able, I do not say to predict the future, but even to speak 
coherently? Were they, therefore, who spoke such things deceitful? What was so utterly foreign to their 
nature as a system of deceit, when they themselves restrained others from all fraud? For to this end were 
they sent by God, that they should both be heralds of His majesty, and correctors of the wickedness of 
man. 


Moreover, the inclination to feign and speak falsely belongs to those who covet riches, and eagerly desire 
gains,—a disposition which was far removed from those holy men. For they so discharged the office 
entrusted to them, that, disregarding all things necessary for the maintenance of life, they were so far 
from laying up store for the future, that they did not even labour for the day, content with the unstored 
food which God had supplied; and these not only had no gains, but even endured torments and death. For 
the precepts of righteousness are distasteful to the wicked, and to those who lead an unholy life. 
Wherefore they, whose sins were brought to light and forbidden, most cruelly tortured and slew them. 
They, therefore, who had no desire for gain, had neither the inclination nor the motive for deceit. Why 
should I say that some of them were princes, or even kings, upon whom the suspicion of covetousness and 
fraud could not possibly fall, and yet they proclaimed the one God with the same prophetic foresight as 
the others? 


CHAP. V 


OF THE TESTIMONIES OF POETS AND PHILOSOPHERS 


But let us leave the testimony of prophets, lest a proof derived from those who are universally disbelieved 
should appear insufficient. Let us come to authors, and for the demonstration of the truth let us cite as 


witnesses those very persons whom they are accustomed to make use of against us,—I mean poets and 
philosophers. From these we cannot fail in proving the unity of God; not that they had ascertained the 
truth, but that the force of the truth itself is so great, that no one can be so blind as not to see the divine 
brightness presenting itself to his eyes. The poets, therefore, however much they adorned the gods in 
their poems, and amplified their exploits with the highest praises, yet very frequently confess that all 
things are held together and governed by one spirit or mind. Orpheus, who is the most ancient of the 
poets, and coeval with the gods themselves,—since it is reported that he sailed among the Argonauts 
together with the sons of Tyndarus and Hercules,—speaks of the true and great God as the first-born, 
because nothing was produced before Him, but all things sprung from Him. He also calls Him Phanes 
because when as yet there was nothing He first appeared and came forth from the infinite. And since he 
was unable to conceive in his mind the origin and nature of this Being, he said that He was born from the 
boundless air: “The first-born, Phaethon, son of the extended air;” for he had nothing more to say. He 
affirms that this Being is the Parent of all the gods, on whose account He framed the heaven, and 
provided for His children that they might have a habitation and place of abode in common: “He built for 
immortals an imperishable home.” Thus, under the guidance of nature and reason, he understood that 
there was a power of surpassing greatness which framed heaven and earth. For he could not say that 
Jupiter was the author of all things, since he was born from Saturn; nor could he say that Saturn himself 
was their author, since it was reported that he was produced from the heaven; but he did not venture to 
set up the heaven as the primeval god, because he saw that it was an element of the universe, and must 
itself have had an author. This consideration led him to that first-born god, to whom he assigns and gives 
the first place. 


Homer was able to give us no information relating to the truth, for he wrote of human rather than divine 
things. Hesiod was able, for he comprised in the work of one book the generation of the gods; but yet he 
gave us no information, for he took his commencement not from God the Creator, but from chaos, which is 
a confused mass of rude and unarranged matter; whereas he ought first to have explained from what 
source, at what time, and in what manner, chaos itself had begun to exist or to have consistency. Without 
doubt, as all things were placed in order, arranged, and made by some artificer, so matter itself must of 
necessity have been formed by some being. Who, then, made it except God, to whose power all things are 
subject? But he shrinks from admitting this, while he dreads the unknown truth. For, as he wished it to 
appear, it was by the inspiration of the Muses that he poured forth that song on Helicon; but he had come 
after previous meditation and preparation. 


Maro was the first of our poets to approach the truth, who thus speaks respecting the highest God, whom 
he calls Mind and Spirit:— 


“Know first, the heaven, the earth, the main, 
The moon’s pale orb, the starry train, 

Are nourished by a Soul, 

A Spirit, whose celestial flame 

Glows in each member of the frame, 

And stirs the mighty whole.” 


And lest any one should happen to be ignorant what that Spirit was which had so much power, he has 
declared it in another place, saying: “For the Deity pervades all lands, the tracts of sea and depth of 
heaven; the flocks, the herds, and men, and all the race of beasts, each at its birth, derive their slender 
lives from Him.” 


Ovid also, in the beginning of his remarkable work, without any disguising of the name, admits that the 
universe was arranged by God, whom he calls the Framer of the world, the Artificer of all things. But if 
either Orpheus or these poets of our country had always maintained what they perceived under the 
guidance of nature, they would have comprehended the truth, and gained the same learning which we 
follow. 


But thus far of the poets. Let us come to the philosophers, whose authority is of greater weight, and their 
judgment more to be relied on, because they are believed to have paid attention, not to matters of fiction, 
but to the investigation of the truth. Thales of Miletus, who was one of the number of the seven wise men, 
and who is said to have been the first of all to inquire respecting natural causes, said that water was the 
element from which all things were produced, and that God was the mind which formed all things from 
water. Thus he placed the material of all things in moisture; he fixed the beginning and cause of their 
production in God. Pythagoras thus defined the being of God, “as a soul passing to and fro, and diffused 
through all parts of the universe, and through all nature, from which all living creatures which are 
produced derive their life.” Anaxagoras said that God was an infinite mind, which moves by its own power. 
Antisthenes maintained that the gods of the people were many, but that the God of nature was one only; 
that is, the Fabricator of the whole universe. Cleanthes and Anaximenes assert that the air is the chief 


deity; and to this opinion our poet has assented: “Then almighty father AEther descends in fertile showers 
into the bosom of his joyous spouse; and great himself, mingling with her great body, nourishes all her 
offspring.” Chrysippus speaks of God as a natural power endowed with divine reason, and sometimes as a 
divine necessity. Zeno also speaks of Him as a divine and natural law. The opinion of all these, however 
uncertain it is, has reference to one point,—to their agreement in the existence of one providence. For 
whether it be nature, or aether, or reason, or mind, or a fatal necessity, or a divine law, or if you term it 
anything else, it is the same which is called by us God. Nor does the diversity of titles prove an obstacle, 
since by their very signification they all refer to one object. Aristotle, although he is at variance with 
himself, and both utters and holds sentiments opposed to one another, yet upon the whole bears witness 
that one Mind presides over the universe. Plato, who is judged the wisest of all, plainly and openly 
maintains the rule of one God; nor does he name Him AEFther, or Reason, or Nature, but, as He truly is, 
God, and that this universe, so perfect and wonderful, was fabricated by Him. And Cicero, following and 
imitating him in many instances, frequently acknowledges God, and calls Him supreme, in those books 
which he wrote on the subject of laws; and he adduces proof that the universe is governed by Him, when 
he argues respecting the nature of the gods in this way: “Nothing is superior to God: the world must 
therefore be governed by Him. Therefore God is obedient or subject to no nature; consequently He 
Himself governs all nature.” But what God Himself is he defines in his Consolation: “Nor can God Himself, 
as He is comprehended by us, be comprehended in any other way than as a mind free and unrestrained, 
far removed from all mortal materiality, perceiving and moving all things.” 


How often, also, does Annaeus Seneca, who was the keenest Stoic of the Romans, follow up with deserved 
praise the supreme Deity! For when he was discussing the subject of premature death, he said “You do 
not understand the authority and majesty of your Judge, the Ruler of the world, and the God of heaven 
and of all gods, on whom those deities which we separately worship and honour are dependent.” Also in 
his Exhortations: “This Being, when He was laying the first foundations of the most beautiful fabric, and 
was commencing this work, than which nature has known nothing greater or better, that all things might 
serve their own rulers, although He had spread Himself out through the whole body, yet He produced 
gods as ministers of His kingdom.” And how many other things like to our own writers did he speak on the 
subject of God! But these things I put off for the present, because they are more suited to other parts of 
the subject. At present it is enough to demonstrate that men of the highest genius touched upon the truth, 
and almost grasped it, had not custom, infatuated by false opinions, carried them back; by which custom 
they both deemed that there were other gods, and believed that those things which God made for the use 
of man, as though they were endowed with perception, were to be held and worshipped as gods. 


CHAP. VI 
OF DIVINE TESTIMONIES, AND OF THE SIBYLS AND THEIR PREDICTIONS 


Now let us pass to divine testimonies; but I will previously bring forward one which resembles a divine 
testimony, both on account of its very great antiquity, and because he whom I shall name was taken from 
men and placed among the gods. According to Cicero, Caius Cotta the pontiff, while disputing against the 
Stoics concerning superstitions, and the variety of opinions which prevail respecting the gods, in order 
that he might, after the custom of the Academics, make everything uncertain, says that there were five 
Mercuries; and having enumerated four in order, says that the fifth was he by whom Argus was slain, and 
that on this account he fled into Egypt, and gave laws and letters to the Egyptians. The Egyptians call him 
Thoth; and from him the first month of their year, that is, September, received its name among them. He 
also built a town, which is even now called in Greek Hermopolis (the town of Mercury), and the 
inhabitants of Phenae honour him with religious worship. And although he was a man, yet he was of great 
antiquity, and most fully imbued with every kind of learning, so that the knowledge of many subjects and 
arts acquired for him the name of Trismegistus. He wrote books, and those in great numbers, relating to 
the knowledge of divine things, in which be asserts the majesty of the supreme and only God, and makes 
mention of Him by the same names which we use—God and Father. And that no one might inquire His 
name, he said that He was without name, and that on account of His very unity He does not require the 
peculiarity of a name. These are his own words: “God is one, but He who is one only does not need a 
name; for He who is self-existent is without a name.” God, therefore, has no name, because He is alone; 
nor is there any need of a proper name, except in cases where a multitude of persons requires a 
distinguishing mark, so that you may designate each person by his own mark and appellation. But God, 
because He is always one, has no peculiar name. 


It remains for me to bring forward testimonies respecting the sacred responses and predictions, which 
are much more to be relied upon. For perhaps they against whom we are arguing may think that no 
credence is to be given to poets, as though they invented fictions, nor to philosophers, inasmuch as they 
were liable to err, being themselves but men. Marcus Varro, than whom no man of greater learning ever 
lived, even among the Greeks, much less among the Latins, in those books respecting divine subjects 
which he addressed to Caius Caesar the chief pontiff, when he was speaking of the Quindecemviri, says 
that the Sibylline books were not the production of one Sibyl only, but that they were called by one name 
Sibylline, because all prophetesses were called by the ancients Sibyls, either from the name of one, the 
Delphian priestess, or from their proclaiming the counsels of the gods. For in the AEolic dialect they used 
to call the gods by the word Sioi, not Theoi; and for counsel they used the word bule, not boule;—and so 


the Sibyl received her name as though Siobule. But he says that the Sibyls were ten in number, and he 
enumerated them all under the writers, who wrote an account of each: that the first was from the 
Persians, and of her Nicanor made mention, who wrote the exploits of Alexander of Macedon;—the second 
of Libya, and of her Euripides makes mention in the prologue of the Lamia;—the third of Delphi, 
concerning whom Chrysippus speaks in that book which he composed concerning divination;—the fourth a 
Cimmerian in Italy, whom Naevius mentions in his books of the Punic war, and Piso in his annals;—the 
fifth of Erythraea, whom Apollodorus of Erythraea affirms to have been his own countrywoman, and that 
she foretold to the Greeks when they were setting out for Ilium, both that Troy was doomed to 
destruction, and that Homer would write falsehoods;—the sixth of Samos, respecting whom Eratosthenes 
writes that he had found a written notice in the ancient annals of the Samians. The seventh was of Cumae, 
by name Amalthaea, who is termed by some Herophile, or Demophile, and they say that she brought nine 
books to the king Tarquinius Priscus, and asked for them three hundred philippics, and that the king 
refused so great a price, and derided the madness of the woman; that she, in the sight of the king, burnt 
three of the books, and demanded the same price for those which were left; that Tarquinias much more 
considered the woman to be mad; and that when she again, having burnt three other books, persisted in 
asking the same price, the king was moved, and bought the remaining books for the three hundred pieces 
of gold: and the number of these books was afterwards increased, after the rebuilding of the Capitol; 
because they were collected from all cities of Italy and Greece, and especially from those of Erythraea, 
and were brought to Rome, under the name of whatever Sibyl they were. Further, that the eighth was 
from the Hellespont, born in the Trojan territory, in the village of Marpessus, about the town of Gergithus; 
and Heraclides of Pontus writes that she lived in the times of Solon and Cyrus;—the ninth of Phrygia, who 
gave oracles at Ancyra;—the tenth of Tibur, by name Albunea, who is worshipped at Tibur as a goddess, 
near the banks of the river Anio, in the depths of which her statue is said to have been found, holding in 
her hand a book. The senate transferred her oracles into the Capitol. 


The predictions of all these Sibyls are both brought forward and esteemed as such, except those of the 
Cumaean Sibyl, whose books are concealed by the Romans; nor do they consider it lawful for them to be 
inspected by any one but the Quindecemviri. And there are separate books the production of each, but 
because these are inscribed with the name of the Sibyl they are believed to be the work of one; and they 
are confused, nor can the productions of each be distinguished and assigned to their own authors, except 
in the case of the Erythraean Sibyl, for she both inserted her own true name in her verse, and predicted 
that she would be called Erythraean, though she was born at Babylon. But we also shall speak of the Sibyl 
without any distinction, wherever we shall have occasion to use their testimonies. All these Sibyls, then, 
proclaim one God, and especially the Erythraean, who is regarded among the others as more celebrated 
and noble; since Fenestella, a most diligent writer, speaking of the Quindecemviri, says that, after the 
rebuilding of the Capitol, Caius Curio the consul proposed to the senate that ambassadors should be sent 
to Erythrae to search out and bring to Rome the writings of the Sibyl; and that, accordingly, Publius 
Gabinius, Marcus Otacilius, and Lucius Valerius were sent, who conveyed to Rome about a thousand 
verses written out by private persons. We have shown before that Varro made the same statement. Now in 
these verses which the ambassadors brought to Rome, are these testimonies respecting the one God:— 


1. “One God, who is alone, most mighty, uncreated.” 
This is the only supreme God, who made the heaven, and decked it with lights. 


2. “But there is one only God of pre-eminent power, who made the heaven, and sun, and stars, and moon, 
and fruitful earth, and waves of the water of the sea.” 


And since He alone is the framer of the universe, and the artificer of all things of which it consists or 
which are contained in it, it testifies that He alone ought to be worshipped:— 


3. “Worship Him who is alone the ruler of the world, who alone was and is from age to age.” 


Also another Sibyl, whoever she is, when she said that she conveyed the voice of God to men, thus spoke: 


4. “I am the one only God, and there is no other God.” 


I would now follow up the testimonies of the others, were it not that these are sufficient, and that I 
reserve others for more befitting opportunities. But since we are defending the cause of truth before 
those who err from the truth and serve false religions, what kind of proof ought we to bring forward 
against them, rather than to refute them by the testimonies of their own gods? 


chap. VII.—Concerning the testimonies of apollo and the gods. 


Apollo, indeed, whom they think divine above all others, and especially prophetic, giving responses at 
Colophon,—I suppose because, induced by the pleasantness of Asia, he had removed from Delphi,—to 
some one who asked who He was, or what God was at all, replied in twenty-one verses, of which this is the 
beginning:— 


“Self-produced, untaught, without a mother, unshaken, 
A name not even to be comprised in word, dwelling in fire, 
This is God; and we His messengers are a slight portion of God.” 


Can any one suspect that this is spoken of Jupiter, who had both a mother and a name? Why should I say 
that Mercury, that thrice greatest, of whom I have made mention above, not only speaks of God as 
“without a mother,” as Apollo does, but also as “without a father,” because He has no origin from any 
other source but Himself? For He cannot be produced from any one, who Himself produced all things. I 
have, as I think, sufficiently taught by arguments, and confirmed by witnesses, that which is sufficiently 
plain by itself, that there is one only King of the universe, one Father, one God. 


But perchance some one may ask of us the same question which Hortensius asks in Cicero: If God is one 
only, what solitude can be happy? As though we, in asserting that He is one, say that He is desolate and 
solitary. Undoubtedly He has ministers, whom we call messengers. And that is true, which I have before 
related, that Seneca said in his Exhortations that God produced ministers of His kingdom. But these are 
neither gods, nor do they wish to be called gods or to be worshipped, inasmuch as they do nothing but 
execute the command and will of God. Nor, however, are they gods who are worshipped in common, 
whose number is small and fixed. But if the worshippers of the gods think that they worship those beings 
whom we call the ministers of the Supreme God, there is no reason why they should envy us who say that 
there is one God, and deny that there are many. If a multitude of gods delights them, we do not speak of 
twelve, or three hundred and sixty-five as Orpheus did; but we convict them of innumerable errors on the 
other side, in thinking that they are so few. Let them know, however, by what name they ought to be 
called, lest they do injury to the true God, whose name they set forth, while they assign it to more than 
one. Let them believe their own Apollo, who in that same response took away from the other gods their 
name, as he took away the dominion from Jupiter. For the third verse shows that the ministers of God 
ought not to be called gods, but angels. He spoke falsely respecting himself, indeed; for though he was of 
the number of demons, he reckoned himself among the angels of God, and then in other responses he 
confessed himself a demon. For when he was asked how he wished to be supplicated, he thus answered:— 


“O all-wise, all-learned, versed in many pursuits, hear, O demon.” 


And so, again, when at the entreaty of some one he uttered an imprecation against the Sminthian Apollo, 
he began with this verse:— 


“O harmony of the world, bearing light, all-wise demon.” 


What therefore remains, except that by his own confession he is subject to the scourge of the true God 
and to everlasting punishment? For in another response he also said:— 


“The demons who go about the earth and about the sea 
Without weariness, are subdued beneath the scourge of God.” 


We speak on the subject of both in the second book. In the meantime it is enough for us, that while he 
wishes to honour and place himself in heaven, he has confessed, as the nature of the matter is, in what 
manner they are to be named who always stand beside God. 


Therefore let men withdraw themselves from errors; and laying aside corrupt superstitions, let them 
acknowledge their Father and Lord, whose excellence cannot be estimated, nor His greatness perceived, 
nor His beginning comprehended. When the earnest attention of the human mind and its acute sagacity 
and memory has reached Him, all ways being, as it were, summed up and exhausted, it stops, it is ata 
loss, it fails; nor is there anything beyond to which it can proceed. But because that which exists must of 
necessity have had a beginning, it follows that since there was nothing before Him, He was produced from 
Himself before all things. Therefore He is called by Apollo “self-produced,” by the Sibyl “self-created,” 
“ancreated,” and “unmade.” And Seneca, an acute man, saw and expressed this in his Exhortations. “We,” 
he said, “are dependent upon another.” Therefore we look to some one to whom we owe that which is 
most excellent in us. Another brought us into being, another formed us; but God of His own power made 
Himself. 


CHAP. VIII 
THAT GOD IS WITHOUT A BODY, NOR DOES HE NEED DIFFERENCE OF SEX FOR PROCREATION 


It is proved, therefore, by these witnesses, so numerous and of such authority, that the universe is 
governed by the power and providence of one God, whose energy and majesty Plato in the Timaeus 
asserts to be so great, that no one can either conceive it in his mind, or give utterance to it in words, on 
account of His surpassing and incalculable power. And then can any one doubt whether any thing can be 
difficult or impossible for God, who by His providence designed, by His energy established, and by His 


judgment completed those works so great and wonderful, and even now sustains them by His spirit, and 
governs them by His power, being incomprehensible and unspeakable, and fully known to no other than 
Himself? Wherefore, as I often reflect on the subject of such great majesty, they who worship the gods 
sometimes appear so blind, so incapable of reflection, so senseless, so little removed from the mute 
animals, as to believe that those who are born from the natural intercourse of the sexes could have had 
anything of majesty and divine influence; since the Erythraean Sibyl says: “It is impossible for a God to be 
fashioned from the loins of a man and the womb of a woman.” And if this is true, as it really is, it is 
evident that Hercules, Apollo, Bacchus, Mercury, and Jupiter, with the rest, were but men, since they were 
born from the two sexes. But what is so far removed from the nature of God as that operation which He 
Himself assigned to mortals for the propagation of their race, and which cannot be affected without 
corporeal substance? 


Therefore, if the gods are immortal and eternal, what need is there of the other sex, when they 
themselves do not require succession, since they are always about to exist? For assuredly in the case of 
mankind and the other animals, there is no other reason for difference of sex and procreation and 
bringing forth, except that all classes of living creatures, inasmuch as they are doomed to death by the 
condition of their mortality, may be preserved by mutual succession. But God, who is immortal, has no 
need of difference of sex, nor of succession. Some one will say that this arrangement is necessary, in order 
that He may have some to minister to Him, or over whom He may bear rule. What need is there of the 
female sex, since God, who is almighty, is able to produce sons without the agency of the female? For if He 
has granted to certain minute creatures that they 


“Should gather offspring for themselves with their mouth from leaves and sweet herbs,” 


why should any one think it impossible for God Himself to have offspring except by union with the other 
sex? No one, therefore, is so thoughtless as not to understand that those were mere mortals, whom the 
ignorant and foolish regard and worship as gods. Why, then, some one will say, were they believed to be 
gods? Doubtless because they were very great and powerful kings; and since, on account of the merits of 
their virtues, or offices, or the arts which they discovered, they were beloved by those over whom they 
had ruled, they were consecrated to lasting memory. And if any one doubts this, let him consider their 
exploits and deeds, the whole of which both ancient poets and historians have handed down. 


CHAP. IX 


OF HERCULES AND HIS LIFE AND DEATH 


Did not Hercules, who is most renowned for his valour, and who is regarded as an Africanus among the 
gods, by his debaucheries, lusts, and adulteries, pollute the world, which he is related to have traversed 
and purified? And no wonder, since he was born from an adulterous intercourse with Alcmena. 


What divinity could there have been in him, who, enslaved to his own vices, against all laws, treated with 
infamy, disgrace, and outrage, both males and females? Nor, indeed, are those great and wonderful 
actions which he performed to be judged such as to be thought worthy of being attributed to divine 
excellence. For what! is it so magnificent if he overcame a lion and a boar; if he shot down birds with 
arrows; if he cleansed a royal stable; if he conquered a virago, and deprived her of her belt; if he slew 
savage horses together with their master? These are the deeds of a brave and heroic man, but still a man; 
for those things which he overcame were frail and mortal. For there is no power so great, as the orator 
says, which cannot be weakened and broken by iron and strength. But to conquer the mind, and to 
restrain anger, is the part of the bravest man; and these things he never did or could do: for one who does 
these things I do not compare with excellent men, but I judge him to be most like to a god. 


I could wish that he had added something on the subject of lust, luxury, desire, and arrogance, so as to 
complete the excellence of him whom he judged to be like to a god. For he is not to be thought braver who 
overcomes a lion, than he who overcomes the violent wild beast shut up within himself, viz. anger; or he 
who has brought down most rapacious birds, than he who restrains most covetous desires; or he who 
subdues a warlike Amazon, than he who subdues lust, the vanquisher of modesty and fame; or he who 
cleanses a stable from dung, than he who cleanses his heart from vices, which are more destructive evils 
because they are peculiarly his own, than those which might have been avoided and guarded against. 
From this it comes to pass, that he alone ought to be judged a brave man who is temperate, moderate, 
and just. But if any one considers what the works of God are, he will at once judge all these things, which 
most trifling men admire, to be ridiculous. For they measure them not by the divine power of which they 
are ignorant, but by the weakness of their own strength. For no one will deny this, that Hercules was not 
only a servant to Eurystheus, a king, which to a certain extent may appear honourable, but also to an 
unchaste woman, Omphale, who used to order him to sit at her feet, clothed with her garments, and 
executing an appointed task. Detestable baseness! But such was the price at which pleasure was valued. 
What! some one will say, do you think that the poets are to be believed? Why should I not think so? For it 
is not Lucilius who relates these things, or Lucian, who spared not men nor gods, but these especially who 
sting the praises of the gods. 


Whom, then, shall we believe, if we do not credit those who praise them? Let him who thinks that these 
speak falsely produce other authors on whom we may rely, who may teach us who these gods are, in what 
manner and from what source they had their origin, what is their strength, what their number, what their 
power, what there is in them which is admirable and worthy of adoration—what mystery, in short, more to 
be relied on, and more true. He will produce no such authorities. Let us, then, give credence to those who 
did not speak for the purpose of censure, but to proclaim their praise. He sailed, then, with the Argonauts, 
and sacked Troy, being enraged with Laomedon on account of the reward refused to him, by Laomedon, 
for the preservation of his daughter, from which circumstance it is evident at what time he lived. He also, 
excited by rage and madness, slew his wife, together with his children. Is this he whom men consider a 
god? But his heir Philoctetes did not so regard him, who applied a torch to him when about to be burnt, 
who witnessed the burning and wasting of his limbs and sinews, who buried his bones and ashes on 
Mount OEFta, in return for which office he received his arrows. 


CHAP. X 


OF THE LIFE AND ACTIONS OF AESCULAPIUS, APOLLO, NEPTUNE, MARS, CASTOR AND POLLUX, MERCURY AND 
BACCHUS 


What other action worthy of divine honours, except the healing of Hippolytus, did AEsculapius perform, 
whose birth also was not without disgrace to Apollo? His death was certainly more renowned, because he 
earned the distinction of being struck with lightning by a god. Tarquitius, in a dissertation concerning 
illustrious men, says that he was born of uncertain parents, exposed, and found by some hunters; that he 
was nourished by a dog, and that, being delivered to Chiron, he learned the art of medicine. He says, 
moreover, that he was a Messenian, but that he spent some time at Epidaurus. Tully also says that he was 
buried at Cynosurae. What was the conduct of Apollo, his father? Did he not, on account of his 
impassioned love, most disgracefully tend the flock of another, and build walls for Laomedon, having been 
hired together with Neptune for a reward, which could with impunity be withheld from him? And from 
him first the perfidious king learned to refuse to carry out whatever contract he had made with gods. And 
he also, while in love with a beautiful boy, offered violence to him, and while engaged in play, slew him. 


Mars, when guilty of homicide, and set free from the charge of murder by the Athenians through favour, 
lest he should appear to be too fierce and savage, committed adultery with Venus. Castor and Pollux, 
while they are engaged in carrying off the wives of others, ceased to be twin-brothers. For Idas, being 
excited with jealousy on account of the injury, transfixed one of the brothers with his sword. And the poets 
relate that they live and die alternately: so that they are now the most wretched not only of the gods, but 
also of all mortals, inasmuch as they are not permitted to die once only. And yet Homer, differing from the 
other poets, simply records that they both died. For when he represented Helen as sitting by the side of 
Priam on the walls of Troy, and recognising all the chieftains of Greece, but as looking in vain for her 
brothers only, he added to his speech a verse of this kind:— 


“Thus she; unconscious that in Sparta they, 
Their native land, beneath the sod were laid.” 


What did Mercury, a thief and spendthrift, leave to contribute to his fame, except the memory of his 
frauds? Doubtless he was deserving of heaven, because he taught the exercises of the palaestra, and was 
the first who invented the lyre. It is necessary that Father Liber should be of chief authority, and of the 
first rank in the senate of the gods, because he was the only one of them all, except Jupiter, who 
triumphed, led an army, and subdued the Indians. But that very great and unconquered Indian 
commander was most shamefully overpowered by love and lust. For, being conveyed to Crete with his 
effeminate retinue, he met with an unchaste woman on the shore; and in the confidence inspired by his 
Indian victory, he wished to give proof of his manliness, lest he should appear too effeminate. And so he 
took to himself in marriage that woman, the betrayer of her father, and the murderer of her brother, after 
that she had been deserted and repudiated by another husband; and he made her Libera, and with her 
ascended into heaven. 


What was the conduct of Jupiter, the father of all these, who in the customary prayer is styled Most 
Excellent and Great? Is he not, from his earliest childhood, proved to be impious, and almost a parricide, 
since he expelled his father from his kingdom, and banished him, and did not await his death though he 
was aged and worn out, such was his eagerness for rule? And when he had taken his father’s throne by 
violence and arms, he was attacked with war by the Titans, which was the beginning of evils to the human 
race; and when these had been overcome and lasting peace procured, he spent the rest of his life in 
debaucheries and adulteries. I forbear to mention the virgins whom he dishonoured. For that is wont to be 
judged endurable. I cannot pass by the cases of Amphitryon and Tyndarus, whose houses he filled to 
overflowing with disgrace and infamy. But he reached the height of impiety and guilt in carrying off the 
royal boy. For it did not appear enough to cover himself with infamy in offering violence to women, unless 
he also outraged his own sex. This is true adultery, which is done against nature. Whether he who 
committed these crimes can be called Greatest is a matter of question, undoubtedly he is not the Best; to 
which name corrupters, adulterers, and incestuous persons have no claim; unless it happens that we men 


are mistaken in terming those who do such things wicked and abandoned, and in judging them most 
deserving of every kind of punishment. But Marcus Tullius was foolish in upbraiding Caius Verres with 
adulteries, for Jupiter, whom he worshipped, committed the same; and in upbraiding Publius Clodius with 
incest with his sister, for he who was Best and Greatest had the same person both as sister and wife. 


CHAP. XI 
OF THE ORIGIN, LIFE, REIGN, NAME AND DEATH OF JUPITER, AND OF SATURN AND URANUS 


Who, then, is so senseless as to imagine that he reigns in heaven who ought not even to have reigned on 
earth? It was not without humour that a certain poet wrote of the triumph of Cupid: in which book he not 
only represented Cupid as the most powerful of the gods, but also as their conqueror. For having 
enumerated the loves of each, by which they had come into the power and dominion of Cupid, he sets in 
array a procession, in which Jupiter, with the other gods, is led in chains before the chariot of him, 
celebrating a triumph. This is elegantly pictured by the poet, but it is not far removed from the truth. For 
he who is without virtue, who is overpowered by desire and wicked lusts, is not, as the poet feigned, in 
subjection to Cupid, but to everlasting death. But let us cease to speak concerning morals; let us examine 
the matter, in order that men may understand in what errors they are miserably engaged. The common 
people imagine that Jupiter reigns in heaven; both learned and unlearned are alike persuaded of this. For 
both religion itself, and prayers, and hymns, and shrines, and images demonstrate this. And yet they admit 
that he was also descended from Saturn and Rhea. How can he appear a god, or be believed, as the poet 
says, to be the author of men and all things, when innumerable thousands of men existed before his birth 
—those, for instance, who lived during the reign of Saturn, and enjoyed the light sooner than Jupiter? I 
see that one god was king in the earliest times, and another in the times that followed. It is therefore 
possible that there may be another hereafter. For if the former kingdom was changed, why should we not 
expect that the latter may possibly be changed, unless by chance it was possible for Saturn to produce 
one more powerful than himself, but impossible for Jupiter so to do? And yet the divine government is 
always unchangeable; or if it is changeable, which is an impossibility, it is undoubtedly changeable at all 
times. 


Is it possible, then, for Jupiter to lose his kingdom as his father lost it? It is so undoubtedly. For when that 
deity had spared neither virgins nor married women, he abstained from Thetis only in consequence of an 
oracle which foretold that whatever son should be born from her would be greater than his father. And 
first of all there was in him a want of foreknowledge not befitting a god; for had not Themis related to him 
future events, he would not have known them of his own accord. But if he is not divine, he is not indeed a 
god; for the name of divinity is derived from god, as humanity is from man. Then there was a 
consciousness of weakness; but he who has feared, must plainly have feared one greater than himself. But 
he who does this assuredly knows that he is not the greatest, since something greater can exist. He also 
swears most solemnly by the Stygian marsh: “Which is set forth the sole object of religious dread to the 
gods above.” What is this object of religious dread? Or by whom is it set forth? Is there, then, some mighty 
power which may punish the gods who commit perjury? What is this great dread of the infernal marsh, if 
they are immortal? Why should they fear that which none are about to see, except those who are bound by 
the necessity of death? Why, then, do men raise their eyes to the heaven? Why do they swear by the gods 
above, when the gods above themselves have recourse to the infernal gods, and find among them an 
object of veneration and worship? But what is the meaning of that saying, that there are fates whom all 
the gods and Jupiter himself obey? If the power of the Parcae is so great, that they are of more avail than 
all the heavenly gods, and their ruler and lord himself, why should not they be rather said to reign, since 
necessity compels all the gods to obey their laws and ordinances? Now, who can entertain a doubt that he 
who is subservient to anything cannot be greatest? For if he were so, he would not receive fates, but 
would appoint them. Now I return to another subject which I had omitted. In the case of one goddess only 
he exercised self-restraint, though he was deeply enamoured of her; but this was not from any virtue, but 
through fear of a successor. But this fear plainly denotes one who is both mortal and feeble, and of no 
weight: for at the very hour of his birth he might have been put to death, as his elder brother had been 
put to death; and if it had been possible for him to have lived, he would never have given up the supreme 
power to a younger brother. But Jupiter himself having been preserved by stealth, and stealthily 
nourished, was called Zeus, or Zen, not, as they imagine, from the fervor of heavenly fire, or because he is 
the giver of life, or because he breathes life into living creatures, which power belongs to God alone; for 
how can he impart the breath of life who has himself received it from another source? But he was so 
called because he was the first who lived of the male children of Saturn. Men, therefore, might have had 
another god as their ruler, if Saturn had not been deceived by his wife. But it will be said the poets 
feigned these things. Whoever entertains this opinion is in error. For they spoke respecting men; but in 
order that they might embellish those whose memory they used to celebrate with praises, they said that 
they were gods. Those things, therefore, which they spoke concerning them as gods were feigned, and not 
those which they spoke concerning them as men; and this will be manifest from an instance which we will 
bring forward. When about to offer violence to Danae, he poured into her lap a great quantity of golden 
coins. This was the price which he paid for her dishonour. But the poets who spoke about him as a god, 
that they might not weaken the authority of his supposed majesty, feigned that he himself descended in a 
shower of gold, making use of the same figure with which they speak of showers of iron when they 
describe a multitude of darts and arrows. He is said to have carried away Ganymede by an eagle; it is a 


picture of the poets. But he either carried him off by a legion, which has an eagle for its standard; or the 
ship on board of which he was placed had its tutelary deity in the shape of an eagle, just as it had the 
effigy of a bull when he seized Europa and conveyed her across the sea. In the same manner, it is related 
that he changed Io, the daughter of Inachus, into a heifer. And in order that she might escape the anger of 
Juno, just as she was, now covered with bristly hair, and in the shape of a heifer, she is said to have swam 
over the sea, and to have come into Egypt; and there, having recovered her former appearance, she 
became the goddess who is now called Isis. By what argument, then, can it be proved that Europa did not 
sit on the bull, and that Io was not changed into a heifer? Because there is a fixed day in the annals on 
which the voyage of Isis is celebrated; from which fact we learn that she did not swim across the sea, but 
sailed over. Therefore they who appear to themselves to be wise because they understand that there 
cannot be a living and earthly body in heaven, reject the whole story of Ganymede as false, and perceive 
that the occurrence took place on earth, inasmuch as the matter and the lust itself is earthly. The poets 
did not therefore invent these transactions, for if they were to do so they would be most worthless; but 
they added a certain colour to the transactions. For it was not for the purpose of detraction that they said 
these things, but from a desire to embellish them. Hence men are deceived; especially because, while they 
think that all these things are feigned by the poets, they worship that of which they are ignorant. For they 
do not know what is the limit of poetic licence, how far it is allowable to proceed in fiction, since it is the 
business of the poet with some gracefulness to change and transfer actual occurrences into other 
representations by oblique transformations. But to feign the whole of that which you relate, that is to be 
foolish and deceitful rather than to be a poet. 


But grant that they feigned those things which are believed to be fabulous, did they also feign those 
things which are related about the female deities and the marriages of the gods? Why, then, are they so 
represented, and so worshipped? unless by chance not the poets only, but painters also, and statuaries, 
speak falsehoods. For if this is the Jupiter who is called by you a god, if it is not he who was born from 
Saturn and Ops, no other image but his alone ought to have been placed in all the temples. What meaning 
have the effigies of women? What the doubtful sex? in which, if this Jupiter is represented, the very stones 
will confess that he is a man. They say that the poets have spoken falsely, and yet they believe them: yes, 
truly they prove by the fact itself that the poets did not speak falsely; for they so frame the images of the 
gods, that, from the very diversity of sex, it appears that these things which the poets say are true. For 
what other conclusion does the image of Ganymede and the effigy of the eagle admit of, when they are 
placed before the feet of Jupiter in the temples, and are worshipped equally with himself, except that the 
memory of impious guilt and debauchery remains for ever? Nothing, therefore, is wholly invented by the 
poets: something perhaps is transferred and obscured by oblique fashioning, under which the truth was 
enwrapped and concealed; as that which was related about the dividing of the kingdoms by lot. For they 
say that the heaven fell to the share of Jupiter, the sea to Neptune, and the infernal regions to Pluto. Why 
was not the earth rather taken as the third portion, except that the transaction took place on the earth? 
Therefore it is true that they so divided and portioned out the government of the world, that the empire of 
the east fell to Jupiter, a part of the west was allotted to Pluto, who had the surname of Agesilaus; because 
the region of the east, from which light is given to mortals, seems to be higher, but the region of the west 
lower. Thus they so veiled the truth under a fiction, that the truth itself detracted nothing from the public 
persuasion. It is manifest concerning the share of Neptune; for we say that his kingdom resembled that 
unlimited authority possessed by Mark Antony, to whom the senate had decreed the power of the 
maritime coast, that he might punish the pirates, and tranquillize the whole sea. Thus all the maritime 
coasts, together with the islands, fell to the lot of Neptune. How can this be proved? Undoubtedly ancient 
stories attest it. Euhemerus, an ancient author, who was of the city of Messene, collected the actions of 
Jupiter and of the others, who are esteemed gods, and composed a history from the titles and sacred 
inscriptions which were in the most ancient temples, and especially in the sanctuary of the Triphylian 
Jupiter, where an inscription indicated that a golden column had been placed by Jupiter himself, on which 
column he wrote an account of his exploits, that posterity might have a memorial of his actions. This 
history was translated and followed by Ennius, whose words are these: “Where Jupiter gives to Neptune 
the government of the sea, that he might reign in all the islands and places bordering on the sea.” 


The accounts of the poets, therefore, are true, but veiled with an outward covering and show. It is possible 
that Mount Olympus may have supplied the poets with the hint for saying that Jupiter obtained the 
kingdom of heaven, because Olympus is the common name both of the mountain and of heaven. But the 
same history informs us that Jupiter dwelt on Mount Olympus, when it says: “At that time Jupiter spent the 
greatest part of his life on Mount Olympus; and they used to resort to him thither for the administration of 
justice, if any matters were disputed. Moreover, if any one had found out any new invention which might 
be useful for human life, he used to come thither and display it to Jupiter.” The poets transfer many things 
after this manner, not for the sake of speaking falsely against the objects of their worship, but that they 
may by variously coloured figures add beauty and grace to their poems. But they who do not understand 
the manner, or the cause, or the nature of that which is represented by figure, attack the poets as false 
and sacrilegious. Even the philosophers were deceived by this error; for because these things which are 
related about Jupiter appeared unsuited to the character of a god, they introduced two Jupiters, one 
natural, the other fabulous. They saw, on the one hand, that which was true, that he, forsooth, concerning 
whom the poets speak, was man; but in the case of that natural Jupiter, led by the common practise of 
superstition, they committed an error, inasmuch as they transferred the name of a man to God, who, as we 
have already said, because He is one only, has no need of a name. But it is undeniable that he is Jupiter 


who was born from Ops and Saturn. It is therefore an empty persuasion on the part of those who give the 
name of Jupiter to the Supreme God. For some are in the habit of defending their errors by this excuse; 
for, when convinced of the unity of God, since they cannot deny this, they affirm that they worship Him, 
but that it is their pleasure that He should be called Jupiter. But what can be more absurd than this? For 
Jupiter is not accustomed to be worshipped without the accompanying worship of his wife and daughter. 
From which his real nature is evident; nor is it lawful for that name to be transferred thither, where there 
is neither any Minerva nor Juno. Why should I say that the peculiar meaning of this name does not express 
a divine, but human power? For Cicero explains the names Jupiter and Juno as being derived from giving 
help; and Jupiter is so called as if he were a helping father.—a name which is ill adapted to God: for to 
help is the part of a man conferring some aid upon one who is a stranger, and in a case where the benefit 
is small. No one implores God to help him, but to preserve him, to give him life and safety, which is a 
much greater and more important matter than to help. 


And since we are speaking of a father, no father is said to help his sons when he begets or brings them up. 
For that expression is too insignificant to denote the magnitude of the benefit derived from a father. How 
much more unsuitable is it to God, who is our true Father, by whom we exist, and whose we are 
altogether, by whom we are formed, endued with life, and enlightened, who bestows upon us life, gives us 
safety, and supplies us with various kinds of food! He has no apprehension of the divine benefits who 
thinks that he is only aided by God. Therefore he is not only ignorant, but impious, who disparages the 
excellency of the supreme power under the name of Jupiter. Wherefore, if both from his actions and 
character we have proved that Jupiter was a man, and reigned on earth, it only remains that we should 
also investigate his death. Ennius, in his sacred history, having described all the actions which he 
performed in his life, at the close thus speaks: Then Jupiter, when he had five times made a circuit of the 
earth, and bestowed governments upon all his friends and relatives, and left laws to men, provided them 
with a settled mode of life and corn, and given them many other benefits, and having been honoured with 
immortal glory and remembrance, left lasting memorials to his friends, and when his age was almost 
spent, he changed his life in Crete, and departed to the gods. And the Curetes, his sons, took charge of 
him, and honoured him; and his tomb is in Crete, in the town of Cnossus, and Vesta is said to have 
founded this city; and on his tomb is an inscription in ancient Greek characters, “Zan Kronou,” which is in 
Latin, “Jupiter the son of Saturn.” This undoubtedly is not handed down by poets, but by writers of ancient 
events; and these things are so true, that they are confirmed by some verses of the Sibyls, to this effect:— 


“Inanimate demons, images of the dead, 
Whose tombs the ill-fated Crete possesses as a boast.” 


Cicero, in his treatise concerning the Nature of the Gods, having said that three Jupiters were 
enumerated by theologians, adds that the third was of Crete, the son of Saturn, and that his tomb is 
shown in that island. How, therefore, can a god be alive in one place, and dead in another; in one place 
have a temple, and in another a tomb? Let the Romans then know that their Capitol, that is the chief head 
of their objects of public veneration, is nothing but an empty monument. 


Let us now come to his father who reigned before him, and who perhaps had more power in himself, 
because he is said to be born from the meeting of such great elements. Let us see what there was in him 
worthy of a god, especially that he is related to have had the golden age, because in his reign there was 
justice in the earth. I find something in him which was not in his son. For what is so befitting the 
character of a god, as a just government and an age of piety? But when, on the same principle, I reflect 
that he is a son, I cannot consider him as the Supreme God; for I see that there is something more ancient 
than himself,—namely, the heaven and the earth. But I am in search of a God beyond whom nothing has 
any existence, who is the source and origin of all things. He must of necessity exist who framed the 
heaven itself, and laid the foundations of the earth. But if Saturn was born from these, as it is supposed, 
how can he be the chief God, since he owes his origin to another? Or who presided over the universe 
before the birth of Saturn? But this, as I recently said, is a fiction of the poets. For it was impossible that 
the senseless elements, which are separated by so long an interval, should meet together and give birth to 
a son, or that he who was born should not at all resemble his parents, but should have a form which his 
parents did not possess. 


Let us therefore inquire what degree of truth lies hid under this figure. Minucius Felix, in his treatise 
which has the title of Octavius, alleged these proofs: “That Saturn, when he had been banished by his son, 
and had come into Italy, was called the son of Coelus (heaven), because we are accustomed to say that 
those whose virtue we admire, or those who have unexpectedly arrived, have fallen from heaven; and that 
he was called the son of earth, because we name those who are born from unknown parents sons of 
earth.” These things, indeed, have some resemblance to the truth, but are not true, because it is evident 
that even during his reign he was so esteemed. He might have argued thus: That Saturn, being a very 
powerful king, in order that the memory of his parents might be preserved, gave their names to the 
heaven and earth, whereas these were before called by other names, for which reason we know that 
names were applied both to mountains and rivers. For when the poets speak of the offspring of Atlas, or of 
the river Inachus, they do not absolutely say that men could possibly be born from inanimate objects; but 
they undoubtedly indicate those who were born from those men, who either during their lives or after 


their death gave their names to mountains or rivers. For that was a common practise among the ancients, 
and especially among the Greeks. Thus we have heard that seas received the names of those who had 
fallen into them, as the AEgean, the Icarian, and the Hellespont. In Latium, also, Aventinus gave his name 
to the mountain on which he was buried; and Tiberinus, or Tiber, gave his name to the river in which he 
was drowned. No wonder, then, if the names of those who had given birth to most powerful kings were 
attributed to the heaven and earth. Therefore it appears that Saturn was not born from heaven, which is 
impossible, but from that man who bore the name of Uranus. And Trismegistus attests the truth of this; 
for when he said that very few had existed in whom there was perfect learning, he mentioned by name 
among these his relatives, Uranus, Saturn, and Mercury. And because he was ignorant of these things, he 
gave another account of the matter; how he might have argued, I have shown. Now I will say in what 
manner, at what time, and by whom this was done; for it was not Saturn who did this, but Jupiter. Ennius 
thus relates in his sacred history: “Then Pan leads him to the mountain, which is called the pillar of 
heaven. Having ascended thither, he surveyed the lands far and wide, and there on that mountain he 
builds an altar to Coelus; and Jupiter was the first who offered sacrifice on that altar. In that place he 
looked up to heaven, by which name we now call it, and that which was above the world which was called 
the firmament, and he gave to the heaven its name from the name of his grandfather; and Jupiter in 
prayer first gave the name of heaven to that which was called firmament, and he burnt entire the victim 
which he there offered in sacrifice.” Nor is it here only that Jupiter is found to have offered sacrifice. 
Caesar also, in Aratus, relates that Aglaosthenes says that when he was setting out from the island of 
Naxos against the Titans, and was offering sacrifice on the shore, an eagle flew to Jupiter as an omen, and 
that the victor received it as a good token, and placed it under his own protection. But the sacred history 
testifies that even beforehand an eagle had sat upon his head, and portended to him the kingdom. To 
whom, then, could Jupiter have offered sacrifice, except to his grandfather Coelus, who, according to the 
saying of Euhemerus, died in Oceania, and was buried in the town of Aulatia? 


CHAP. XII 
THAT THE STOICS TRANSFER THE FIGMENTS OF THE POETS TO A PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM 


Since we have brought to light the mysteries of the poets, and have found out the parents of Saturn, let us 
return to his virtues and actions. He was, they say, just in his rule. First, from this very circumstance he is 
not now a god, inasmuch as he has ceased to be. In the next place, he was not even just, but impious not 
only towards his sons, whom he devoured, but also towards his father, whom he is said to have mutilated. 
And this may perhaps have happened in truth. But men, having regard to the element which is called the 
heaven, reject the whole fable as most foolishly invented; though the Stoics, (according to their custom) 
endeavour to transfer it to a physical system, whose opinion Cicero has laid down in his treatise 
concerning the Nature of the Gods. They held, he says, that the highest and ethereal nature of heaven, 
that is, of fire, which by itself produced all things, was without that part of the body which contained the 
productive organs. Now this theory might have been suitable to Vesta, if she were called a male. For it is 
on this account that they esteem Vesta to be a virgin, inasmuch as fire is an incorruptible element; and 
nothing can be born from it, since it consumes all things, whatever it has seized upon. Ovid in the Fasti 
says: “Nor do you esteem Vesta to be anything else than a living flame; and you see no bodies produced 
from flame. Therefore she is truly a virgin, for she sends forth no seed, nor receives it, and loves the 
attendants of virginity.” 


This also might have been ascribed to Vulcan, who indeed is supposed to be fire, and yet the poets did not 
mutilate him. It might also have been ascribed to the sun, in whom is the nature and cause of the 
productive powers. For without the fiery heat of the sun nothing could be born, or have increase; so that 
no other element has greater need of productive organs than heat, by the nourishment of which all things 
are conceived, produced, and supported. Lastly, even if the case were as they would have it, why should 
we suppose that Coelus was mutilated, rather than that he was born without productive organs? For if he 
produces by himself, it is plain that he had no need of productive organs, since he gave birth to Saturn 
himself; but if he had them, and suffered mutilation from his son, the origin of all things and all nature 
would have perished. Why should I say that they deprive Saturn himself not only of divine, but also of 
human intelligence, when they affirm that Saturn is he who comprises the course and change of the 
spaces and seasons, and that he has that very name in Greek? For he is called Cronos, which is the same 
as Chronos, that is, a space of time. But he is called Saturn, because he is satiated with years. These are 
the words of Cicero, setting forth the opinion of the Stoics: “The worthlessness of these things any one 
may readily understand. For if Saturn is the son of Coelus, how could Time have been born from Coelus, 
or Coelus have been mutilated by Time, or afterwards could Time have been despoiled of his sovereignty 
by his son Jupiter? Or how was Jupiter born from Time? Or with what years could eternity be satiated, 
since it has no limit?” 


CHAP. XIII 


HOW VAIN AND TRIFLING ARE THE INTERPRETATIONS OF THE STOICS RESPECTING THE GODS, AND IN THEM 
CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF JUPITER, CONCERNING SATURN AND OPS 


If therefore these speculations of the philosophers are trifling, what remains, except that we believe it to 


be a matter of fact that, being a man, he suffered mutilation from a man? Unless by chance any one 
esteems him as a god who feared a co-heir; whereas, if he had possessed any divine knowledge, he ought 
not to have mutilated his father, but himself, to prevent the birth of Jupiter, who deprived him of the 
possession of his kingdom. And he also, when he had married his sister Rhea, whom in Latin we call Ops, 
is said to have been warned by an oracle not to bring up his male children, because it would come to pass 
that he should be driven into banishment by a son. And being in fear of this, it is plain that he did not 
devour his sons, as the fables report, but put them to death; although it is written in sacred history that 
Saturn and Ops, and other men, were at that time accustomed to eat human flesh, but that Jupiter, who 
gave to men laws and civilization, was the first who by an edict prohibited the use of that food. Now if this 
is true, what justice can there possibly have been in him? But let us suppose it to be a fictitious story that 
Saturn devoured his sons, only true after a certain fashion; must we then suppose, with the vulgar, that he 
has eaten his sons, who has carried them out to burial? But when Ops had brought forth Jupiter, she stole 
away the infant, and secretly sent him into Crete to be nourished. Again, I cannot but blame his want of 
foresight. For why did he receive an oracle from another, and not from himself? Being placed in heaven, 
why did he not see the things which were taking place on earth? Why did the Corybantes with their 
cymbals escape his notice? Lastly, why did there exist any greater force which might overcome his power? 
Doubtless, being aged, he was easily overcome by one who was young, and despoiled of his sovereignty. 
He was therefore banished and went into exile; and after long wanderings came into Italy in a ship, as 
Ovid relates in his Fasti:— 


“The cause of the ship remains to be explained. The scythe-bearing god came to the Tuscan river in a 
ship, having first traversed the world.” 


Janus received him wandering and destitute; and the ancient coins are a proof of this, on which there is a 
representation of Janus with a double face, and on the other side a ship; as the same poet adds:— 


“But pious posterity represented a ship on the coin, bearing testimony to the arrival of the stranger god.” 


Not only therefore all the poets, but the writers also of ancient histories and events, agree that he was a 
man, inasmuch as they handed down to memory his actions in Italy: of Greek writers, Diodorus and 
Thallus; of Latin writers, Nepos, Cassius, and Varro. For since men lived in Italy after a rustic fashion,— 


“He brought the race to union first, 

Erewhile on mountain tops dispersed, 

And gave them statutes to obey, 

And willed the land wherein he lay 

Should Latium’s title bear.” 

Does any one imagine him to be a god, who was driven into banishment, who fled, who lay hid? No one is 
so senseless. For he who flees, or lies hid, must fear both violence and death. Orpheus, who lived in more 
recent times than his, openly relates that Saturn reigned on earth and among men:— 

“First Cronus ruled o’er men on earth, 

And then from Cronus sprung the mighty king, 

The widely sounding Zeus.” 

And also our own Maro says: 

“This life the golden Saturn led on earth;” 

and in another place:— 

“That was the storied age of gold, 

So peacefully, serenely rolled 

The years beneath his reign.” 


The poet did not say in the former passage that he led this life in heaven, nor in the latter passage that he 
reigned over the gods above. From which it appears that he was a king on earth; and this he declares 
more plainly in another place:— 


“Restorer of the age of gold, 


In lands where Saturn ruled of old.” 


Ennius, indeed, in his translation of Euhemerus says that Saturn was not the first who reigned, but his 
father Uranus. In the beginning, he says, Coelus first had the supreme power on the earth. He instituted 
and prepared that kingdom in conjunction with his brothers. There is no great dispute, if there is doubt, 
on the part of the greatest authorities respecting the son and the father. But it is possible that each may 
have happened: that Uranus first began to be pre-eminent in power among the rest, and to have the chief 
place, but not the kingdom; and that afterwards Saturn acquired greater resources, and took the title of 
king. 


CHAP. XIV 
WHAT THE SACRED HISTORY OF EUHEMERUS AND ENNIUS TEACHES CONCERNING THE GODS 


Now, since the sacred history differs in some degree from those things which we have related, let us open 
those things which are contained in the true writings, that we may not, in accusing superstitions, appear 
to follow and approve of the follies of the poets. These are the words of Ennius: “Afterwards Saturn 
married Ops. Titan, who was older than Saturn, demands the kingdom for himself. Upon this their mother 
Vesta, and their sisters Ceres and Ops, advise Saturn not to give up the kingdom to his brother. Then 
Titan, who was inferior in person to Saturn, on that account, and because he saw that his mother and 
sisters were using their endeavours that Saturn might reign, yielded the kingdom to him. He therefore 
made an agreement with Saturn, that if any male children should be born to him, he would not bring them 
up. He did so for this purpose, that the kingdom might return to his own sons. Then, when a son was first 
born to Saturn, they slew him. Afterwards twins were born, Jupiter and Juno. Upon this they present Juno 
to the sight of Saturn, and secretly hide Jupiter, and give him to Vesta to be brought up, concealing him 
from Saturn. Ops also brings forth Neptune without the knowledge of Saturn, and secretly hides him. In 
the same manner Ops brings forth twins by a third birth, Pluto and Glauca. Pluto in Latin is Dispater; 
others call him Orcus. Upon this they show to Saturn the daughter Glauca, and conceal and hide the son 
Pluto. Then Glauca dies while yet young.” This is the lineage of Jupiter and his brothers, as these things 
are written, and the relationship is handed down to us after this manner from the sacred narrative. Also 
shortly afterwards he introduces these things: “Then Titan, when he learned that sons were born to 
Saturn, and secretly brought up, secretly takes with him his sons, who are called Titans, and seizes his 
brother Saturn and Ops, and encloses them within a wall, and places over them a guard.” 


The truth of this history is taught by the Erythraean Sibyl, who speaks almost the same things, with a few 
discrepancies, which do not affect the subject-matter itself. Therefore Jupiter is freed from the charge of 
the greatest wickedness, according to which he is reported to have bound his father with fetters; for this 
was the deed of his uncle Titan, because he, contrary to his promise and oath, had brought up male 
children. The rest of the history is thus put together. It is said that Jupiter, when grown up, having heard 
that his father and mother had been surrounded with a guard and imprisoned, came with a great 
multitude of Cretans, and conquered Titan and his sons in an engagement, and rescued his parents from 
imprisonment, restored the kingdom to his father, and thus returned into Crete. Then, after these things, 
they say that an oracle was given to Saturn, bidding him to take heed lest his son should expel him from 
the kingdom; that he, for the sake of weakening the oracle and avoiding the danger, laid an ambush for 
Jupiter to kill him; that Jupiter, having learned the plot, claimed the kingdom for himself afresh, and 
banished Saturn; and that he, when he had been tossed over all lands, followed by armed men whom 
Jupiter had sent to seize or put him to death, scarcely found a place of concealment in Italy. 


CHAP. XV 
HOW THEY WHO WERE MEN OBTAINED THE NAME OF GODS 


Now, since it is evident from these things that they were men, it is not difficult to see in what manner they 
began to be called gods. For if there were no kings before Saturn or Uranus, on account of the small 
number of men who lived a rustic life without any ruler, there is no doubt but in those times men began to 
exalt the king himself, and his whole family, with the highest praises and with new honours, so that they 
even called them gods; whether on account of their wonderful excellence, men as yet rude and simple 
really entertained this opinion, or, as is commonly the case, in flattery of present power, or on account of 
the benefits by which they were set in order and reduced to a civilized state. Afterwards the kings 
themselves, since they were beloved by those whose life they had civilized, after their death left regret of 
themselves. Therefore men formed images of them, that they might derive some consolation from the 
contemplation of their likenesses; and proceeding further through love of their worth, they began to 
reverence the memory of the deceased, that they might appear to be grateful for their services, and might 
attract their successors to a desire of ruling well. And this Cicero teaches in his treatise on the Nature of 
the Gods, saying “But the life of men and common intercourse led to the exalting to heaven by fame and 
goodwill men who were distinguished by their benefits. On this account Hercules, on this Castor and 
Pollux, AEsculapius and Liber” were ranked with the gods. And in another passage: “And in most states it 
may be understood, that for the sake of exciting valour, or that the men most distinguished for bravery 
might more readily encounter danger on account of the state, their memory was consecrated with the 
honour paid to the immortal gods.” It was doubtless on this account that the Romans consecrated their 
Caesars, and the Moors their kings. Thus by degrees religious honours began to be paid to them; while 


those who had known them, first instructed their own children and grandchildren, and afterwards all their 
posterity, in the practice of this rite. And yet these great kings, on account of the celebrity of their name, 
were honoured in all provinces. 


But separate people privately honoured the founders of their nation or city with the highest veneration, 
whether they were men distinguished for bravery, or women admirable for chastity; as the Egyptians 
honoured Isis, the Moors Juba, the Macedonians Cabirus, the Carthaginians Uranus, the Latins Faunus, 
the Sabines Sancus, the Romans Quirinus. In the same manner truly Athens worshipped Minerva, Samos 
Juno, Paphos Venus, Lemnos Vulcan, Naxos Liber, and Delos Apollo. And thus various sacred rites have 
been undertaken among different peoples and countries, inasmuch as men desire to show gratitude to 
their princes, and cannot find out other honours which they may confer upon the dead. Moreover, the 
piety of their successors contributed in a great degree to the error; for, in order that they might appear to 
be born from a divine origin, they paid divine honours to their parents, and ordered that they should be 
paid by others. Can any one doubt in what way the honours paid to the gods were instituted, when he 
reads in Virgil the words of AEneas giving commands to his friends:— 


“Now with full cups libation pour 

To mighty Jove, whom all adore, 

Invoke Anchises’ blessed soul.” 

And he attributes to him not only immortality, but also power over the winds:— 
“Invoke the winds to speed our flight, 

And pray that he we hold so dear 

May take our offerings year by year, 

Soon as our promised town we raise, 

In temples sacred to his praise.” 


In truth, Liber and Pan, and Mercury and Apollo, acted in the same way respecting Jupiter, and afterwards 
their successors did the same respecting them. The poets also added their influence, and by means of 
poems composed to give pleasure, raised them to the heaven; as is the case with those who flatter kings, 
even though wicked, with false panegyrics. And this evil originated with the Greeks, whose levity being 
furnished with the ability and copiousness of speech, excited in an incredible degree mists of falsehoods. 
And thus from admiration of them they first undertook their sacred rites, and handed them down to all 
nations. On account of this vanity the Sibyl thus rebukes them:— 


“Why trustest thou, O Greece, to princely men? 

Why to the dead dost offer empty gifts? 

Thou offerest to idols; this error who suggested, 

That thou shouldst leave the presence of the mighty God, 
And make these offerings?” 


Marcus Tullius, who was not only an accomplished orator, but also a philosopher, since he alone was an 
imitator of Plato, in that treatise in which he consoled himself concerning the death of his daughter, did 
not hesitate to say that those gods who were publicly worshipped were men. And this testimony of his 
ought to be esteemed the more weighty, because he held the priesthood of the augurs, and testifies that 
he worships and venerates the same gods. And thus within the compass of a few verses he has presented 
us with two facts. For while he declared his intention of consecrating the image of his daughter in the 
same manner in which they were consecrated by the ancients, he both taught that they were dead, and 
showed the origin of a vain superstition. “Since, in truth,” he says, “we see many men and women among 
the number of the gods, and venerate their shrines, held in the greatest honour in cities and in the 
country, let us assent to the wisdom of those to whose talents and inventions we owe it that life is 
altogether adorned with laws and institutions, and established on a firm basis. And if any living being was 
worthy of being consecrated, assuredly it was this. If the offspring of Cadmus, or Amphitryon, or 
Tyndarus, was worthy of being extolled by fame to the heaven, the same honour ought undoubtedly to be 
appropriated to her. And this indeed I will do; and with the approbation of the gods, I will place you the 
best and most learned of all women in their assembly, and will consecrate you to the estimation of all 
men.” Some one may perhaps say that Cicero raved through excessive grief. But, in truth, the whole of 
that speech, which was perfect both in learning and in its examples, and in the very style of expression, 
gave no indications of a distempered mind, but of constancy and judgment; and this very sentence 
exhibits no sign of grief. For I do not think that he could have written with such variety, and copiousness, 


and ornament, had not his grief been mitigated by reason itself, and the consolation of his friends and 
length of time. Why should I mention what he says in his books concerning the Republic, and also 
concerning glory? For in his treatise on the Laws, in which work, following the example of Plato, he 
wished to set forth those laws which he thought that a just and wise state would employ, he thus decreed 
concerning religion: “Let them reverence the gods, both those who have always been regarded as gods of 
heaven, and those whose services to men have placed them in heaven: Hercules, Liber, AEsculapius, 
Castor, Pollux, and Quirinus.” Also in his Tusculan Disputations, when he said that heaven was almost 
entirely filled with the human race, he said: “If, indeed, I should attempt to investigate ancient accounts, 
and to extract from them those things which the writers of Greece have handed down, even those who are 
held in the highest rank as gods will be found to have gone from us into heaven. Inquire whose sepulchres 
are pointed out in Greece: remember, since you are initiated, what things are handed down in the 
mysteries; and then at length you will understand how widely this persuasion is spread.” He appealed, as 
it is plain, to the conscience of Atticus, that it might be understood from the very mysteries that all those 
who are worshipped were men; and when he acknowledged this without hesitation in the case of 
Hercules, Liber, AEsculapius, Castor and Pollux, he was afraid openly to make the same admission 
respecting Apollo and Jupiter their fathers, and likewise respecting Neptune, Vulcan, Mars, and Mercury, 
whom he termed the greater gods; and therefore he says that this opinion is widely spread, that we may 
understand the same concerning Jupiter and the other more ancient gods: for if the ancients consecrated 
their memory in the same manner in which he says that he will consecrate the image and the name of his 
daughter, those who mourn may be pardoned, but those who believe it cannot be pardoned. For who is so 
infatuated as to believe that heaven is opened to the dead at the consent and pleasure of a senseless 
multitude? Or that any one is able to give to another that which he himself does not possess? Among the 
Romans, Julius was made a god, because it pleased a guilty man, Antony; Quirinus was made a god, 
because it seemed good to the shepherds, though one of them was the murderer of his twin brother, the 
other the destroyer of his country. But if Antony had not been consul, in return for his services towards 
the state Caius Caesar would have been without the honour even of a dead man, and that, too, by the 
advice of his father-in-law Piso, and of his relative Lucius Caesar, who opposed the celebration of the 
funeral, and by the advice of Dolabella the consul, who overthrew the column in the forum, that is, his 
monuments, and purified the forum. For Ennius declares that Romulus was regretted by his people, since 
he represents the people as thus speaking, through grief for their lost king: “O Romulus, Romulus, say 
what a guardian of your country the gods produced you? You brought us forth within the regions of light. 
O father, O sire, O race, descended from the gods.” On account of this regret they more readily believed 
Julius Proculus uttering falsehoods, who was suborned by the fathers to announce to the populace that he 
had seen the king in a form more majestic than that of a man; and that he had given command to the 
people that a temple should be built to his honour, that he was a god, and was called by the name of 
Quirinus. By which deed he at once persuaded the people that Romulus had gone to the gods, and freed 
the senate from the suspicion of having slain the king. 


CHAP. XVI 


BY WHAT ARGUMENT IT IS PROVED THAT THOSE WHO ARE DISTINGUISHED BY A DIFFERENCE OF SEX CANNOT 
BE GODS 


I might be content with those things which I have related, but there still remain many things which are 
necessary for the work which I have undertaken. For although, by destroying the principal part of 
superstitions, I have taken away the whole, yet it pleases me to follow up the remaining parts, and more 
fully to refute so inveterate a persuasion, that men may at length be ashamed and repent of their errors. 
This is a great undertaking, and worthy of a man. “I proceed to release the minds of men from the ties of 
superstitions,” as Lucretius says; and he indeed was unable to effect this, because he brought forward 
nothing true. This is our duty, who both assert the existence of the true God and refute false deities. They, 
therefore, who entertain the opinion that the poets have invented fables about the gods, and yet believe in 
the existence of female deities, and worship them, are unconsciously brought back to that which they had 
denied—that they have sexual intercourse, and bring forth. For it is impossible that the two sexes can 
have been instituted except for the sake of generation. But a difference of sex being admitted, they do not 
perceive that conception follows as a consequence. And this cannot be the case with a God. But let the 
matter be as they imagine; for they say that there are sons of Jupiter and of the other gods. Therefore new 
gods are born, and that indeed daily, for gods are not surpassed in fruitfulness by men. It follows that all 
things are full of gods without number, since forsooth none of them dies. For since the multitude of men is 
incredible, and their number not to be estimated—though, as they are born, they must of necessity die— 
what must we suppose to be the case with the gods who have been born through so many ages, and have 
remained immortal? How is it, then, that so few are worshipped? Unless we think by any means that there 
are two sexes of the gods, not for the sake of generation, but for mere gratification, and that the gods 
practise those things which men are ashamed to do, and to submit to. But when any are said to be born 
from any, it follows that they always continue to be born, if they are born at any time; or if they ceased at 
any time to be born, it is befitting that we should know why or at what time they so ceased. Seneca, in his 
books of moral philosophy, not without some pleasantry, asks, “What is the reason why Jupiter, who is 
represented by the poets as most addicted to lust, ceased to beget children? Was it that he was become a 
sexagenarian, and was restrained by the Papian law? Or did he obtain the privileges conferred by having 
three children? Or did the sentiment at length occur to him, What you have done to another, you may 


expect from another;’ and does he fear lest any one should act towards him as he himself did to Saturn?” 
But let those who maintain that they are gods, see in what manner they can answer this argument which I 
shall bring forward. If there are two sexes of the gods, conjugal intercourse follows; and if this takes 
place, they must have houses, for they are not without virtue and a sense of shame, so as to do this openly 
and promiscuously, as we see that the brute animals do. If they have houses, it follows that they also have 
cities; and for this we have the authority of Ovid, who says, “The multitude of gods occupy separate 
places; in this front the powerful and illustrious inhabitants of heaven have placed their dwellings.” If they 
have cities, they will also have fields. Now who cannot see the consequence,—namely, that they plough 
and cultivate their lands? And this is done for the sake of food. Therefore they are mortal. And this 
argument is of the same weight when reversed. For if they have no lands, they have no cities; and if they 
have no cities, they are also without houses. And if they have no houses, they have no conjugal 
intercourse; and if they are without this, they have no female sex. But we see that there are females 
among the gods also. Therefore there are not gods. If any one is able, let him do away with this argument. 
For one thing so follows the other, that it is impossible not to admit these last things. But no one will 
refute even the former argument. Of the two sexes the one is stronger, the other weaker. For the males 
are more robust, the females more feeble. But a god is not liable to feebleness; therefore there is no 
female sex. To this is added that last conclusion of the former argument, that there are no gods, since 
there are females also among the gods. 


CHAP. XVII 


CONCERNING THE SAME OPINION OF THE STOICS, AND CONCERNING THE HARDSHIPS AND DISGRACEFUL 
CONDUCT OF THE GODS 


On these accounts the Stoics form a different conception of the gods; and because they do not perceive 
what the truth is, they attempt to join them with the system of natural things. And Cicero, following them, 
brought forward this opinion respecting the gods and their religions. Do you see then, he says, how an 
argument has been drawn from physical subjects which have been well and usefully found out, to the 
existence of false and fictitious gods? And this circumstance gave rise to false opinions and turbulent 
errors, and almost old-womanly superstitions. For both the forms of the gods, and their ages, and clothing 
and ornaments, are known to us; and moreover their races, and marriages, and all their relationships, and 
all things reduced to the similitude of human infirmity. What can be said more plain, more true? The chief 
of the Roman philosophy, and invested with the most honourable priesthood, refutes the false and 
fictitious gods, and testifies that their worship consists of almost old-womanly superstitions: he complains 
that men are entangled in false opinions and turbulent errors. For the whole of his third book respecting 
the Nature of the Gods altogether overthrows and destroys all religion. What more, therefore, is expected 
from us? Can we surpass Cicero in eloquence? By no means; but confidence was wanting to him, being 
ignorant of the truth, as he himself simply acknowledges in the same work. For he says that he can more 
easily say what is not, than what is; that is, that he is aware that the received system is false, but is 
ignorant of the truth. It is plain, therefore, that those who are supposed to be gods were but men, and that 
their memory was consecrated after their death. And on this account also different ages and established 
representations of form are assigned to each, because their images were fashioned in that dress and of 
that age at which death arrested each. 


Let us consider, if you please, the hardships of the unfortunate gods. Isis lost her son; Ceres her daughter; 
Latona, expelled and driven about over the earth, with difficulty found a small island where she might 
bring forth. The mother of the gods both loved a beautiful youth, and also mutilated him when found in 
company with a harlot; and on this account her sacred rites are now celebrated by the Galli as priests. 
Juno violently persecuted harlots, because she was not able to conceive by her brother. Varro writes, that 
the island Samos was before called Parthenia, because Juno there grew up, and there also was married to 
Jupiter. Accordingly there is a most noble and ancient temple of hers at Samos, and an image fashioned in 
the dress of a bride; and her annual sacred rites are celebrated after the manner of a marriage. If, 
therefore, she grew up, if she was at first a virgin and afterwards a woman, he who does not understand 
that she was a human being confesses himself a brute. Why should I speak of the lewdness of Venus, who 
ministered to the lusts of all, not only gods, but also men? For from her infamous debauchery with Mars 
she brought forth Harmonia; from Mercury she brought forth Hermaphroditus, who was born of both 
sexes; from Jupiter Cupid; from Anchises AEneas; from Butes Eryx; from Adonis she could bring forth no 
offspring, because he was struck by a boar, and slain, while yet a boy. And she first instituted the art of 
courtesanship, as is contained in the sacred history; and taught women in Cyprus to seek gain by 
prostitution, which she commanded for this purpose, that she alone might not appear unchaste and a 
courter of men beyond other females. Has she, too, any claim to religious worship, on whose part more 
adulteries are recorded than births? But not even were those virgins who are celebrated able to preserve 
their chastity inviolate. For from what source can we suppose that Erichthonius was born? Was it from the 
earth, as the poets would have it appear? But the circumstance itself cries out. For when Vulcan had made 
arms for the gods, and Jupiter had given him the option of asking for whatever reward he might wish, and 
had sworn, according to his custom, by the infernal lake, that he would refuse him nothing which he might 
ask, then the lame artificer demanded Minerva in marriage. Upon this the excellent and mighty Jupiter, 
being bound by so great an oath, was not able to refuse; he, however, advised Minerva to oppose and 
defend her chastity. Then in that struggle they say that Vulcan shed his seed upon the earth, from which 


source Erichthonius was born: and that this name was given to him from eridos and chthsno’s, that is, 
from the contest and the ground. Why, then, did she, a virgin, entrust that boy shut up with a dragon and 
sealed to three virgins born from Cecrops? An evident case of incest, as I think, which can by no means be 
glossed over. Another, when she had almost lost her lover, who was torn to pieces by his madened horses, 
called in the most excellent physician AEsculapius for the treatment of the youth; and when he was 
healed, 


“Trivia kind her favourite hides, 
And to Egeria’s care confides, 

To live in woods obscure and lone, 
And lose in Virbius’ name his own.” 


What is the meaning of this so diligent and anxious care? Why this secret abode? Why this banishment, 
either to so great a distance, or to a woman, or into solitude? Why, in the next place, the change of name? 
Lastly, why such a determined hatred of horses? What do all these things imply, but the consciousness of 
dishonour, and a love by no means consistent with a virgin? There was evidently a reason why she 
undertook so great a labour for a youth so faithful, who had refused compliance with the love of his 
stepmother. 


CHAP. XVIII 
ON THE CONSECRATION OF GODS, ON ACCOUNT OF THE BENEFITS WHICH THEY CONFERRED UPON MEN 


In this place also they are to be refuted, who not only admit that gods have been made from men, but 
even boast of it as a subject of praise, either on account of their valour, as Hercules, or of their gifts, as 
Ceres and Liber, or of the arts which they discovered, as AEsculapius or Minerva. But how foolish these 
things are, and how unworthy of being the causes why men should contaminate themselves with 
inexpiable guilt, and become enemies to God, in contempt of whom they undertake offerings to the dead, I 
will show from particular instances. They say that it is virtue which exalts man to heaven,—not, however, 
that concerning which philosophers discuss, which consists in goods of the soul, but this connected with 
the body, which is called fortitude; and since this was pre-eminent in Hercules, it is believed to have 
deserved immortality. Who is so foolishly senseless as to judge strength of body to be a divine or even a 
human good, when it has been assigned in greater measure to cattle, and it is often impaired by one 
disease, or is lessened by old age itself, and altogether fails? And so Hercules, when he perceived that his 
muscles were disfigured by ulcers, neither wished to be healed nor to grow old, that he might not at any 
time appear to have less strength or comeliness than he once had. They supposed that he ascended into 
heaven from the funeral pile on which he had burnt himself alive; and those very qualities which they 
most foolishly admired, they expressed by statues and images, and consecrated, so that they might for 
ever remain as memorials of the folly of those who had believed that gods owed their origin to the 
slaughter of beasts. But this, perchance, may be the fault of the Greeks, who always esteemed most 
trifling things as of the greatest consequence. What is the case of our own countrymen? Are they more 
wise? For they despise valour in an athlete, because it produces no injury; but in the case of a king, 
because it occasions widely-spread disasters, they so admire it as to imagine that brave and warlike 
generals are admitted to the assembly of the gods, and that there is no other way to immortality than to 
lead armies, to lay waste the territory of others, to destroy cities, to overthrow towns, to put to death or 
enslave free peoples. Truly the greater number of men they have cast down, plundered, and slain, so 
much the more noble and distinguished do they think themselves; and ensnared by the show of empty 
glory, they give to their crimes the name of virtue. I would rather that they should make to themselves 
gods from the slaughter of wild beasts, than approve of an immortality so stained with blood. If any one 
has slain a single man, he is regarded as contaminated and wicked, nor do they think it lawful for him to 
be admitted to this earthly abode of the gods. But he who has slaughtered countless thousands of men, 
has inundated plains with blood, and infected rivers, is not only admitted into the temple, but even into 
heaven. In Ennius Africanus thus speaks: “If it is permitted any one to ascend to the regions of the gods 
above, the greatest gate of heaven is open to me alone.” Because, in truth, he extinguished and destroyed 
a great part of the human race. Oh how great the darkness in which you were involved, O Africanus, or 
rather O poet, in that you imagined the ascent to heaven to be open to men through slaughters and 
bloodshed! And Cicero also assented to this delusion. It is so in truth, he said, O Africanus, for the same 
gate was open to Hercules; as though he himself had been doorkeeper in heaven at the time when this 
took place. I indeed cannot determine whether I should think it a subject of grief or of ridicule, when I see 
grave and learned, and, as they appear to themselves, wise men, involved in such miserable waves of 
errors. If this is the virtue which renders us immortal, I for my part should prefer to die, rather than to be 
the cause of destruction to as many as possible. If immortality can be obtained in no other way than by 
bloodshed, what will be the result if all shall agree to live in harmony? And this may undoubtedly be 
realized, if men would cast aside their pernicious and impious madness, and live in innocence and justice. 
Shall no one, then, be worthy of heaven? Shall virtue perish, because it will not be permitted men to rage 
against their fellow-men? But they who reckon the overthrow of cities and people as the greatest glory 


will not endure public tranquillity: they will plunder and rage; and by the infliction of outrageous injuries 
will disturb the compact of human society, that they may have an enemy whom they may destroy with 
greater wickedness than that with which they attacked. 


Now let us proceed to the remaining subjects. The conferring of benefits gave the name of gods to Ceres 
and Liber. I am able to prove from the sacred writings that wine and corn were used by men before the 
offspring of Coelus and Saturnus. But let us suppose that they were introduced by these. Can it appear to 
be a greater thing to have collected corn, and having bruised it, to have taught men to make bread; or to 
have pressed grapes gathered from the vine, and to have made wine, than to have produced and brought 
forth from the earth corn itself, or the vine? God, indeed, may have left these things to be drawn out by 
the ingenuity of man; yet all things must belong to Him, who gave to man both wisdom to discover, and 
those very things which might be discovered. The arts also are said to have gained immortality for their 
inventors, as medicine for AEsculapius, the craft of the smith for Vulcan. Therefore let us worship those 
also who taught the art of the fuller and of the shoemaker. But why is not honour paid to the discoverer of 
the potter’s art? Is it that those rich men despise Samian vessels? There are also other arts, the inventors 
of which greatly profited the life of man. Why have not temples been assigned to them also? But doubtless 
it is Minerva who discovered all, and therefore workmen offer prayers to her. Such, then, was the low 
condition from which Minerva ascended to heaven. Is there truly any reason why any one should leave the 
worship of Him who created the earth with its living creatures, and the heaven with its stars, for the 
adoration of her who taught men to set up the woof? What place does he hold who taught the healing of 
wounds in the body? Can he be more excellent than Him who formed the body itself, and the power of 
sensibility and of life? Finally, did he contrive and bring to light the herbs themselves, and the other things 
in which the healing art consists? 


CHAP. XIX 
THAT IT IS IMPOSSIBLE FOR ANY ONE TO WORSHIP THE TRUE GOD TOGETHER WITH FALSE DEITIES 


But some one will say that this supreme Being, who made all things, and those also who conferred on men 
particular benefits, are entitled to their respective worship. First of all, it has never happened that the 
worshipper of these has also been a worshipper of God. Nor can this possibly happen. For if the honour 
paid to Him is shared by others, He altogether ceases to be worshipped, since His religion requires us to 
believe that He is the one and only God. The excellent poet exclaims, that all those who refined life by the 
invention of arts are in the lower regions, and that even the discoverer himself of such a medicine and art 
was thrust down by lightning to the Stygian waves, that we may understand how great is the power of the 
Almighty Father, who can extinguish even gods by His lightnings. But ingenious men perchance thus 
reasoned with themselves: Because God cannot be struck with lightning, it is manifest that the occurrence 
never took place; nay, rather, because it did take place, it is manifest that the person in question was a 
man, and not a god. For the falsehood of the poets does not consist in the deed, but in the name. For they 
feared evil, if, in opposition to the general persuasion, they should acknowledge that which was true. But 
if this is agreed upon among themselves, that gods were made from men, why then do they not believe the 
poets, if at any time they describe their banishments and wounds, their deaths, and wars, and adulteries? 
From which things it may be understood that they could not possibly become gods, since they were not 
even good men, and during their life they performed those actions which bring forth everlasting death. 


CHAP. Xx 
OF THE GODS PECULIAR TO THE ROMANS, AND THEIR SACRED RITES 


I now come to the superstitions peculiar to the Romans, since I have spoken of those which are common. 
The wolf, the nurse of Romulus, was invested with divine honours. And I could endure this, if it had been 
the animal itself whose figure she bears. Livy relates that there was an image of Larentina, and indeed not 
of her body, but of her mind and character. For she was the wife of Faustulus, and on account of her 
prostitution she was called among the shepherds wolf, that is, harlot, from which also the brothel derives 
its name. The Romans doubtless followed the example of the Athenians in representing her figure. For 
when a harlot, by name Leaena, had put to death a tyrant among them, because it was unlawful for the 
image of a harlot to be placed in the temple, they erected the effigy of the animal whose name she bore. 
Therefore, as the Athenians erected a monument from the name, so did the Romans from the profession of 
the person thus honoured. A festival was also dedicated to her name, and the Larentinalia were instituted. 
Nor is she the only harlot whom the Romans worship, but also Faula, who was, as Verrius writes, the 
paramour of Hercules. Now how great must that immortality be thought which is attained even by 
harlots! Flora, having obtained great wealth by this practice, made the people her heir, and left a fixed 
sum of money, from the annual proceeds of which her birthday might be celebrated by public games, 
which they called Floralia. And because this appeared disgraceful to the senate, in order that a kind of 
dignity might be given to a shameful matter, they resolved that an argument should be taken from the 
name itself. They pretended that she was the goddess who presides over flowers, and that she must be 
appeased, that the crops, together with the trees or vines, might produce a good and abundant blossom. 
The poet followed up this idea in his Fasti, and related that there was a nymph, by no means obscure, who 
was called Chloris, and that, on her marriage with Zephyrus, she received from her husband as a wedding 


gift the control over all flowers. These things are spoken with propriety, but to believe them is 
unbecoming and shameful. And when the truth is in question, ought disguises of this kind to deceive us? 
Those games, therefore, are celebrated with all wantonness, as is suitable to the memory of a harlot. For 
besides licentiousness of words, in which all lewdness is poured forth, women are also stripped of their 
garments at the demand of the people, and then perform the office of mimeplayers, and are detained in 
the sight of the people with indecent gestures, even to the satiating of unchaste eyes. 


Tatius consecrated an image of Cloacina, which had been found in the great sewer; and because he did 
not know whose likeness it was, he gave it a name from the place. Tullus Hostilius fashioned and 
worshipped Fear and Pallor. What shall I say respecting him, but that he was worthy of having his gods 
always at hand, as men commonly wish? The conduct of Marcus Marcellus concerning the consecration of 
Honour and Valour differs from this in goodness of the names, but agrees with it in reality. The senate 
acted with the same vanity in placing Mind among the gods; for if they had possessed any intelligence, 
they would never have undertaken sacred rites of this kind. Cicero says that Greece undertook a great 
and bold design in consecrating the images of Cupids and Loves in the gymnasia: it is plain that he 
flattered Atticus, and jested with his friend. For that ought not to have been called a great design, or a 
design at all, but the abandoned and deplorable wickedness of unchaste men, who exposed their children, 
whom it was their duty to train to an honourable course, to the lust of youth, and wished them to worship 
gods of profligacy, in those places especially where their naked bodies were exposed to the gaze of their 
corruptors, and at that age which, through its simplicity and incautiousness, can be enticed and ensnared 
before it can be on its guard. What wonder, if all kinds of profligacy flowed from this nation, among whom 
vices themselves have the sanction of religion, and are so far from being avoided, that they are even 
worshipped? And therefore, as though he surpassed the Greeks in prudence, he subjoined to this sentence 
as follows: “Vices ought not to be consecrated, but virtues.” But if you admit this, O Marcus Tullius, you 
do not see that it will come to pass that vices will break in together with virtues, because evil things 
adhere to those which are good, and have greater influence on the minds of men; and if you forbid these 
to be consecrated, the same Greece will answer you that it worships some gods that it may receive 
benefits, and others that it may escape injuries. 


For this is always the excuse of those who regard their evils as gods, as the Romans esteem Blight and 
Fever. If, therefore, vices are not to be consecrated, in which I agree with you, neither indeed are virtues. 
For they have no intelligence or perception of themselves; nor are they to be placed within walls or 
shrines made of clay, but within the breast; and they are to be enclosed within, lest they should be false if 
placed without man. Therefore I laugh at that illustrious law of yours which you set forth in these words: 
“But those things on account of which it is given to man to ascend into heaven—I speak of mind, virtue, 
piety, faith—let there be temples for their praises.” But these things cannot be separated from man. For if 
they are to be honoured, they must necessarily be in man himself. But if they are without man, what need 
is there to honour those things which you do not possess? For it is virtue, which is to be honoured, and not 
the image of virtue; and it is to be honoured not by any sacrifice, or incense, or solemn prayer, but only by 
the will and purpose. For what else is it to honour virtue, but to comprehend it with the mind, and to hold 
it fast? And as soon as any one begins to wish for this, he attains it. This is the only honour of virtue; for 
no other religion and worship is to be held but that of the one God. To what purport is it, then, O wisest 
man, to occupy with superfluous buildings places which may turn out to the service of men? To what 
purport is it to establish priests for the worship of vain and senseless objects? To what purport to 
immolate victims? To what purport to bestow such great expenditure on the forming or worshipping of 
images? The human breast is a stronger and more uncorrupted temple: let this rather be adorned, let this 
be filled with the true deities. For they who thus worship the virtues—that is, who pursue the shadows and 
images of virtues—cannot hold the very things which are true. Therefore there is no virtue in any one 
when vices bear rule; there is no faith when each individual carries off all things for himself; there is no 
piety when avarice spares neither relatives nor parents, and passion rushes to poison and the sword: no 
peace, no concord, when wars rage in public, and in private enmities prevail even to bloodshed; no 
chastity when unbridled lusts contaminate each sex, and the whole body in every part. Nor, however, do 
they cease to worship those things which they flee from and hate. For they worship with incense and the 
tips of their fingers those things which they ought to have shrunk from with their inmost feelings; and this 
error is altogether derived from their ignorance of the principal and chief good. 


When their city was occupied by the Gauls, and the Romans, who were besieged in the Capitol, had made 
military engines from the hair of the women, they dedicated a temple to the Bald Venus. They do not 
therefore understand how vain are their religions, even from this very fact, that they jeer at them by these 
follies. They had perhaps learned from the Lacedaemonians to invent for themselves gods from events. 
For when they were besieging the Messenians, and they (the Messenians) had gone out secretly, escaping 
the notice of the besiegers, and had hastened to plunder Lacedaemon, they were routed and put to flight 
by the Spartan women. But the Lacedaemonians, having learned the stratagem of the enemy, followed. 
The women in arms went out to a distance to meet them; and when they saw that their husbands were 
preparing themselves for battle, supposing them to be Messenians, they laid bare their persons. But the 
men, recognising their wives, and excited to passion by the sight, rushed to promiscuous intercourse, for 
there was not time for discrimination. In like manner, the youths who had on a former occasion been sent 
by the same people, having intercourse with the virgins, from whom the Partheniae were born, in memory 
of this deed erected a temple and statue to armed Venus. And although this originated in a shameful 


cause, yet it seems better to have consecrated Venus as armed than bald. At the same time an altar was 
erected also to Jupiter Pistor (the baker), because he had admonished them in a dream to make all the 
corn which they had into bread, and throw it into the camp of the enemy; and when this was done, the 
siege was ended, since the Gauls despaired of being able to reduce the Romans by want. 


What a derision of religious rites is this! I were a defender of these, what could I complain of so greatly as 
that the name of gods had come into such contempt as to be mocked by the most disgraceful names? Who 
would not laugh at the goddess Fornax, or rather that learned men should be occupied with celebrating 
the Fornacalia? Who can refrain from laughter on hearing of the goddess Muta? They say that she is the 
goddess from whom the Lares were born, and they call her Lara, or Larunda. What advantage can she, 
who is unable to speak, afford to a worshipper? Caca also is worshipped, who informed Hercules of the 
theft of his oxen, having obtained immortality through the betrayal of her brother; and Cunina, who 
protects infants in the cradle, and keeps off witchcraft; and Stercutus, who first introduced the method of 
manuring the land; and Tutinus, before whom brides sit, as an introduction to the marriage rites; and a 
thousand other fictions, so that they who regarded these as objects of worship may be said to be more 
foolish than the Egyptians, who worship certain monstrous and ridiculous images. These however, have 
some delineation of form. What shall I say of those who worship a rude and shapeless stone under the 
name of Terminus? This is he whom Saturnus is said to have swallowed in the place of Jupiter; nor is the 
honour paid to him undeservedly. For when Tarquinius wished to build the Capitol, and there were the 
chapels of many gods on that spot, he consulted them by augury whether they would give way to Jupiter; 
and when the rest gave way, Terminus alone remained. From which circumstance the poet speaks of the 
immoveable stone of the Capitol. Now from this very fact how great is Jupiter found to be, to whom a 
stone did not give way, with this confidence, perhaps, because it had rescued him from the jaws of his 
father! Therefore, when the Capitol was built, an aperture was left in the roof above Terminus himself, 
that, since he had not given way, he might enjoy the free heaven; but they did not themselves enjoy this, 
who imagined that a stone enjoyed it. And therefore they make public supplications to him, as to the god 
who is the guardian of boundaries; and he is not only a stone, but sometimes also a stock. What shall I say 
of those who worship such objects, unless—that they above all others are stones and stocks? 


CHAP. XxI 


OF CERTAIN DEITIES PECULIAR TO BARBARIANS, AND THEIR SACRED RITES; AND IN LIKE MANNER 
CONCERNING THE ROMANS 


We have spoken of the gods themselves who are worshipped; we must now speak a few words respecting 
their sacrifices and mysteries. Among the people of Cyprus, Teucer sacrificed a human victim to Jupiter, 
and handed down to posterity that sacrifice which was lately abolished by Hadrian when he was emperor. 
There was a law among the people of Tauris, a fierce and inhuman nation, by which it was ordered that 
strangers should be sacrificed to Diana; and this sacrifice was practised through many ages. The Gauls 
used to appease Hesus and Teutas with human blood. Nor, indeed, were the Latins free from this cruelty, 
since Jupiter Latialis is even now worshipped with the offering of human blood. What benefit do they who 
offer such sacrifices implore from the gods? Or what are such deities able to bestow on the men by whose 
punishments they are propitiated? But this is not so much a matter of surprise with respect to barbarians, 
whose religion agrees with their character. But are not our countrymen, who have always claimed for 
themselves the glory of gentleness and civilization, found to be more inhuman by these sacrilegious rites? 
For these ought rather to be esteemed impious, who, though they are embellished with the pursuits of 
liberal training, turn aside from such refinement, than those who, being ignorant and inexperienced, glide 
into evil practices from their ignorance of those which are good. And yet it is plain that this rite of 
immolating human victims is ancient, since Saturn was honoured in Latium with the same kind of 
sacrifice; not indeed that a man was slain at the altar, but that he was thrown from the Milvian bridge into 
the Tiber. And Varro relates that this was done in accordance with an oracle; of which oracle the last verse 
is to this effect: “And offer heads to Ades, and to the father a man.” And because this appears ambiguous, 
both a torch and a man are accustomed to be thrown to him. But it is said that sacrifices of this kind were 
put an end to by Hercules when he returned from Spain; the custom still continuing, that instead of real 
men, images made from rushes were cast forth, as Ovid informs us in his Fasti: “Until the Tirynthian came 
into these lands, gloomy sacrifices were annually offered in the Leucadian manner: he threw into the 
water Romans made of straw; do you, after the example of Hercules, cast in the images of human bodies.” 


The Vestal virgins make these sacred offerings, as the same poet says: “Then also a virgin is accustomed 
to cast from the wooden bridge the images of ancient men made from rushes.” 


For I cannot find language to speak of the infants who were immolated to the same Saturn, on account of 
his hatred of Jupiter. To think that men were so barbarous, so savage, that they gave the name of sacrifice 
to the slaughter of their own children, that is, to a deed foul, and to be held in detestation by the human 
race; since, without any regard to parental affection, they destroyed tender and innocent lives, at an age 
which is especially pleasing to parents, and surpassed in brutality the savageness of all beasts, which— 
savage as they are—still love their offspring! O incurable madness! What more could those gods do to 
them, if they were most angry, than they now do when propitious, when they defile their worshippers with 
parricide, visit them with bereavements, and deprive them of the sensibilities of men? What can be sacred 


to these men? Or what will they do in profane places, who commit the greatest crimes amidst the altars of 
the gods? Pescennius Festus relates in the books of his History by a Satire, that the Carthaginians were 
accustomed to immolate human victims to Saturn; and when they were conquered by Agathocles, the king 
of the Sicilians, they imagined that the god was angry with them; and therefore, that they might more 
diligently offer an expiation, they immolated two hundred sons of their nobles: “So great the ills to which 
religion could prompt, which has ofttimes produced wicked and impious deeds.” What advantage, then, 
did the men propose by that sacrifice, when they put to death so large a part of the state, as not even 
Agathocles had slain when victorious? 


From this kind of sacrifices those public rites are to be judged signs of no less madness; some of which 
are in honour of the mother of the gods, in which men mutilate themselves; others are in honour of Virtus, 
whom they also call Bellona, in which the priests make offsprings not with the blood of another victim, but 
with their own. For, cutting their shoulders, and thrusting forth drawn swords in each hand, they run, they 
are beside themselves, they are frantic. Quintilian therefore says excellently in his Fanatic: “If a god 
compels this, he does it in anger.” Are even these things sacred? Is it not better to live like cattle, than to 
worship deities so impious, profane, and sanguinary? But we will discuss at the proper time the source 
from which these errors and deeds of such great disgrace originated. In the meantime, let us look also to 
other matters which are without guilt, that we may not seem to select the worse parts through the desire 
of finding fault. In Egypt there are sacred rites in honour of Isis, since she either lost or found her little 
son. For at first her priests, having made their bodies smooth, beat their breasts, and lament, as the 
goddess herself had done when her child was lost. Afterwards the boy is brought forward, as if found, and 
that mourning is changed into joy. Therefore Lucan says, “And Osiris never sufficiently sought for.” For 
they always lose, and they always find him. Therefore in the sacred rites there is a representation of a 
circumstance which really occurred; and which assuredly declares, if we have any intelligence, that she 
was a mortal woman, and almost desolate, had she not found one person. And this did not escape the 
notice of the poet himself; for he represents Pompey when a youth as thus speaking, on hearing the death 
of his father: “I will now draw forth the deity Isis from the tomb, and send her through the nations; and I 
will scatter through the people Osiris covered with wood.” This Osiris is the same whom the people call 
Serapis. For it is customary for the names of the dead who are deified to be changed, that no one, as I 
believe, may imagine them to be men. For Romulus after his death became Quirinus, and Leda became 
Nemesis, and Circe Marica; and Ino, when she had leapt into the sea, was called Leucothea; and the 
mother Matuta; and her son Melicerta was called Palaemon and Portumnus. And the sacred rites of the 
Eleusinian Ceres are not unlike these. For as in those which have been mentioned the boy Osiris is sought 
with the wailing of his mother, so in these Proserpine is carried away to contract an incestuous marriage 
with her uncle; and because Ceres is said to have sought for her in Sicily with torches lighted from the top 
of Etna, on this account her sacred rites are celebrated with the throwing of torches. 


At Lampsacus the victim to he offered to Priapus is an ass, and the cause of the sacrifice of this animal is 
thus set forth in the Fasti:—When all the deities had assembled at the festival of the Great Mother, and 
when, satiated with feasting, they were spending the night in sport, they say that Vesta had laid herself on 
the ground for rest, and had fallen asleep, and that Priapus upon this formed a design against her honour 
as she slept; but that she was aroused by the unseasonable braying of the ass on which Silenus used to 
ride, and that the design of the insidious plotter was frustrated. On this account they say that the people 
of Lampsacus were accustomed to sacrifice an ass to Priapus, as though it were in revenge; but among 
the Romans the same animal was crowned at the Vestalia (festival of Vesta) with loaves, in honour of the 
preservation of her chastity. What is baser, what more disgraceful, than if Vesta is indebted to an ass for 
the preservation of her purity? But the poet invented a fable. But was that more true which is related by 
those who wrote “Phenomena,” when they speak concerning the two stars of Cancer, which the Greeks 
call asses? That they were asses which carried across father Liber when he was unable to cross a river, 
and that he rewarded one of them with the power of speaking with human voice; and that a contest arose 
between him and Priapus; and Priapus, being worsted in the contest, was enraged, and slew the victor. 
This truly is much more absurd. But poets have the licence of saying what they will. I do not meddle with 
a mystery so odious; nor do I strip Priapus of his disguise, lest something deserving of ridicule should be 
brought to light. It is true the poets invented these fictions, but they must have been invented for the 
purpose of concealing some greater depravity. Let us inquire what this is. But in fact it is evident. For as 
the bull is sacrificed to Luna, because he also has horns as she has; and as “Persia propitiates with a horse 
Hyperion surrounded with rays, that a slow victim may not be offered to the swift god;” so in this case no 
more suitable victim could be found than that which resembled him to whom it is offered. 


At Lindus, which is a town of Rhodes, there are sacred rites in honour of Hercules, the observance of 
which differs widely from all other rites; for they are not celebrated with words of good omen (as the 
Greeks term it), but with revilings and cursing. And they consider it a violation of the sacred rites, if at 
any time during the celebration of the solemnities a good word shall have escaped from any one even 
inadvertently. And this is the reason assigned for this practice, if indeed there can be any reason in things 
utterly senseless. When Hercules had arrived at the place, and was suffering hunger, he saw a ploughman 
at work, and began to ask him to sell one of his oxen. But the ploughman replied that this was impossible, 
because his hope of cultivating the land depended altogether upon those two bullocks. Hercules, with his 
usual violence, because he was not able to receive one of them, killed both. But the unhappy man, when 
he saw that his oxen were slain, avenged the injury with revilings,—a circumstance which afforded 


gratification to the man of elegance and refinement. For while he prepares a feast for his companions, and 
while he devours the oxen of another man, he receives with ridicule and loud laughter the bitter 
reproaches with which the other assails him. But when it had been determined that divine honours should 
be paid to Hercules in admiration of his excellence, an altar was erected in his honour by the citizens, 
which he named, from the circumstance, the yoke of oxen; and at this altar two yoked oxen were 
sacrificed, like those which he had taken from the ploughman. And he appointed the same man to be his 
priest, and directed him always to use the same revilings in offering sacrifice, because he said that he had 
never feasted more pleasantly. Now these things are not sacred, but sacrilegious, in which that is said to 
be enjoined, which, if it is done in other things, is punished with the greatest severity. What, moreover, do 
the rites of the Cretan Jupiter himself show, except the manner in which he was withdrawn from his 
father, or brought up? There is a goat belonging to the nymph Amalthea, which gave suck to the infant; 
and of this goat Germanicus Caesar thus speaks, in his poem translated from Aratus:— 


“She is supposed to be the nurse of Jupiter; if in truth the infant Jupiter pressed the faithful teats of the 
Cretan goat, which attests the gratitude of her lord by a bright constellation.” 


Musaeus relates that Jupiter, when fighting against the Titans, used the hide of this goat as a shield, from 
which circumstance he is called by the poets shield-bearer. Thus, whatever was done in concealing the 
boy, that also is done by way of representation in the sacred rites. Moreover, the mystery of his mother 
also contains the same story which Ovid sets forth in the Fasti:— 


“Now the lofty Ida resounds with tinklings, that the boy may cry in safety with infant mouth. Some strike 
their shields with stakes, some beat their empty helmets. This is the employment of the Curetes, this of 
the Corybantes. The matter was concealed, and imitations of the ancient deed remain; the attendant 
goddesses shake instruments of brass, and hoarse hides. Instead of helmets they strike cymbals, and 
drums instead of shields; the flute gives Phrygian strains, as it gave before.” 


Sallust rejected this opinion altogether, as though invented by the poets, and wished to give an ingenious 
explanation of the reasons for which the Curetes are said to have nourished Jupiter; and he speaks to this 
purport: Because they were the first to understand the worship of the deity, that therefore antiquity, which 
exaggerates all things, made them known as the nourishers of Jupiter. How much this learned man was 
mistaken, the matter itself at once declares. For if Jupiter holds the first place, both among the gods and 
in religious rites, if no gods were worshipped by the people before him, because they who are worshipped 
were not yet born; it appears that the Curetes, on the contrary, were the first who did not understand the 
worship of the deity, since all error was introduced by them, and the memory of the true God was taken 
away. They ought therefore to have understood from the mysteries and ceremonies themselves, that they 
were offering prayers to dead men. I do not then require that any one should believe the fictions of the 
poets. If any one imagines that these speak falsely, let him consider the writings of the pontiffs 
themselves, and weigh whatever there is of literature pertaining to sacred rites: he will perhaps find more 
things than we bring forward, from which he may understand that all things which are esteemed sacred 
are empty, vain, and fictitious. But if any one, having discovered wisdom, shall lay aside his error, he will 
assuredly laugh at the follies of men who are almost without understanding: I mean those who either 
dance with unbecoming gestures, or run naked, anointed, and crowned with chaplets, either wearing a 
mask or besmeared with mud. What shall I say about shields now putrid with age? When they carry these, 
they think that they are carrying gods themselves on their shoulders. For Furius Bibaculus is regarded 
among the chief examples of piety, who, though he was praetor, nevertheless carried the sacred shield, 
preceded by the lictors, though his office as proetor gave him an exemption from this duty. He was 
therefore not Furius, but altogether mad, who thought that he graced his praetorship by this service. 
Deservedly then, since these things are done by men not unskilful and ignorant, does Lucretius exclaim:— 


“O foolish minds of men! O blinded breasts! In what darkness of life and in how great dangers is passed 
this term of life, whatever be its duration!” 


Who that is possessed of any sense would not laugh at these mockeries, when he sees that men, as though 
bereft of intelligence, do those things seriously, which if any one should do in sport, he would appear too 
full of sport and folly? 


CHAP. XXII 


WHO WAS THE AUTHOR OF THE VANITIES BEFORE DESCRIBED IN ITALY AMONG THE ROMANS, AND WHO 
AMONG OTHER NATIONS 


The author and establisher of these vanities among the Romans was that Sabine king who especially 
engaged the rude and ignorant minds of men with new superstitions: and that he might do this with some 
authority, he pretended that he had meetings by night with the goddess Egeria. There was a very dark 
cavern in the grove of Aricia, from which flowed a stream with a never failing spring. Hither he was 
accustomed to withdraw himself without any witnesses, that he might be able to pretend that, by the 
admonition of the goddess his wife, he delivered to the people those sacred rites which were most 
acceptable to the gods. It is evident that he wished to imitate the craftiness of Minos, who concealed 
himself in the cave of Jupiter, and, after a long delay there, brought forward laws, as though delivered to 


him by Jupiter, that he might bind men to obedience not only by the authority of his government, but also 
by the sanction of religion. Nor was it difficult to persuade shepherds. Therefore he instituted pontiffs, 
priests, Salii, and augurs; he arranged the gods in families; and by these means he softened the fierce 
spirits of the new people and called them away from warlike affairs to the pursuit of peace. But though he 
deceived others, he did not deceive himself. For after many years, in the consulship of Cornelius and 
Bebius, in a field belonging to the scribe Petilius, under the Janiculum, two stone chests were found by 
men who were digging, in one of which was the body of Numa, in the other seven books in Latin 
respecting the law of the pontiffs, and the same number written in Greek respecting systems of 
philosophy, in which he not only annulled the religious rites which he himself had instituted, but all others 
also. When this was referred to the senate, it was decreed that these books should be destroyed. 
Therefore Quintus Petilius, the praetor who had jurisdiction in the city, burnt them in an assembly of the 
people. This was a senseless proceeding; for of what advantage was it that the books were burnt, when 
the cause on account of which they were burnt—that they took away the authority due to religion—was 
itself handed down to memory? Every one then in the senate was most foolish; for the books might have 
been burnt, and yet the matter itself have been unknown. Thus, while they wish to prove even to posterity 
with what piety they defended religious institutions, they lessened the authority of the institutions 
themselves by their testimony. 


But as Pompilius was the institutor of foolish superstitions among the Romans, so also, before Pompilius, 
Faunus was in Latium, who both established impious rites to his grandfather Saturnus, and honoured his 
father Picus with a place among the gods, and consecrated his sister Fatua Fauna, who was also his wife; 
who, as Gabius Bassus relates, was called Fatua because she had been in the habit of foretelling their 
fates to women, as Faunus did to men. And Varro writes that she was a woman of such great modesty, 
that, as long as she lived, no male except her husband saw her or heard her name. On this account women 
sacrifice to her in secret, and call her the Good Goddess. And Sextus Claudius, in that book which he 
wrote in Greek, relates that it was the wife of Faunus who, because, contrary to the practice and honour 
of kings, she had drunk a jar of wine, and had become intoxicated, was beaten to death by her husband 
with myrtle rods. But afterwards, when he was sorry for what he had done, and was unable to endure his 
regret for her, he paid her divine honours. For this reason they say that a covered jar of wine is placed at 
her sacred rites. Therefore Faunus also left to posterity no slight error, which all that are intelligent see 
through. For Lucilius in these verses derides the folly of those who imagine that images are gods: “The 
terrestrial Lamiae, which Faunus and Numa Pompilius and others instituted; at and these he trembles, he 
places everything in this. As infant boys believe that every statue of bronze is a living man, so these 
imagine that all things feigned are true: they believe that statues of bronze contain a heart. It is a 
painter’s gallery; there is nothing true; all things are fictitious.” The poet, indeed, compares foolish men 
to infants. But I say that they are much more senseless than infants. For they (infants) suppose that 
images are men, whereas these take them for gods: the one through their age, the others through folly, 
imagine that which is not true: at any rate, the one soon ceased to be deceived; the foolishness of the 
others is permanent, and always increases. Orpheus was the first who introduced the rites of father Liber 
into Greece; and he first celebrated them on a mountain of Boeotia, very near to Thebes, where Liber was 
born; and because this mountain continually resounded with the strains of the lyre, it was called 
Cithaeron. Those sacred rites are even now called Orphic, in which he himself was lacerated and torn in 
pieces; and he lived about the same time with Faunus. But which of them was prior in age admits of 
doubt, since Latinus and Priam reigned during the same years, as did also their fathers Faunus and 
Laomedon, in whose reign Orpheus came with the Argonauts to the coast of the Trojans. 


Let us therefore advance further, and inquire who was really the first author of the worship of the gods. 
Didymus, in the books of his commentary on Pindar, says that Melisseus, king of the Cretans, was the first 
who sacrificed to the gods, and introduced new rites and parades of sacrifices. He had two daughters, 
Amalthaea and Melissa, who nourished the youthful Jupiter with goats’ milk and honey. Hence that poetic 
fable derived its origin, that bees flew to the child, and filled his mouth with honey. Moreover, he says that 
Melissa was appointed by her father the first priestess of the Great Mother; from which circumstance the 
priests of the same Mother are still called Melissae. But the sacred history testifies that Jupiter himself, 
when he had gained possession of power, arrived at such insolence that he built temples in honour of 
himself in many places. For when he went about to different lands, on his arrival in each region, he united 
to himself the kings or princes of the people in hospitality and friendship; and when he was departing 
from each, he ordered that a shrine should be dedicated to himself in the name of his host, as though the 
remembrance of their friendship and league could thus be preserved. Thus temples were founded in 
honour of Jupiter Atabyrius and Jupiter Labrandius; for Atabyrius and Labrandius were his entertainers 
and assistants in war. Temples were also built to Jupiter Laprius, to Jupiter Molion, to Jupiter Casius, and 
others, after the same manner. This was a very crafty device on his part, that he might both acquire divine 
honour for himself, and a perpetual name for his entertainers in conjunction with religious observances. 
Accordingly they were glad, and cheerfully submitted to his command, and observed annual rites and 
festivals for the sake of handing down their own name. AEneas did something like this in Sicily, when he 
gave the name of his host Acestes to a city which he had built, that Acestes might afterwards joyfully and 
willingly love, increase, and adorn it. In this manner Jupiter spread abroad through the world the 
observance of his worship, and gave an example for the imitation of others. Whether, then, the practice of 
worshipping the gods proceeded from Melisseus, as Didymus related, or from Jupiter also himself, as 
Euhemerus says, the time is still agreed upon when the gods began to be worshipped. Melisseus, indeed, 


was much prior in time, inasmuch as he brought up Jupiter his grandson. It is therefore possible that 
either before, or while Jupiter was yet a boy, he taught the worship of the gods, namely, the mother of his 
foster-child, and his grandmother Tellus, who was the wife of Uranus, and his father Saturnus; and he 
himself, by this example and institution, may have exalted Jupiter to such pride, that he afterwards 
ventured to assume divine honours to himself. 


CHAP. XXIII 
OF THE AGES OF VAIN SUPERSTITIONS, AND THE TIMES AT WHICH THEY COMMENCED 


Now, since we have ascertained the origin of vain superstitions, it remains that we should also collect the 
times during which they whose memory is honoured lived. Theophilus, in his book written to Autolycus 
respecting the times, says that Thallus relates in his history, that Belus, who is worshipped by the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, is found to have lived 322 years before the Trojan war; that Belus, moreover, 
was contemporary with Saturnus, and that they both grew up at one time;—which is so true, that it may 
be inferred by reason itself. For Agamemnon, who carried on the Trojan war, was the fourth in descent 
from Jupiter; and Achilles and Ajax were of the third descent from him; and Ulysses was related in the 
same degree. Priam, indeed, was distant by a long series of descents. But according to some authorities, 
Dardanus and Iasius were sons of Coritus, not of Jupiter. For if it had been so, Jupiter could not have 
formed that unchaste connection with Ganymede, his own descendant. Therefore, if you divide the years 
which are in agreement, the number will be found in harmony with the parents of those whom I have 
named above. Now, from the destruction of the Trojan city fourteen hundred and seventy years are made 
up. From this calculation of times, it is manifest that Saturnus has not been born more than eighteen 
hundred years, and he also was the father of all the gods. Let them not glory, then, in the antiquity of their 
sacred rites, since both their origin and system and times have been ascertained. There still remain some 
things which may be of great weight for the disproving of false religions; but I have determined now to 
bring this book to an end, that it may not exceed moderate limits. For those things must be followed up 
more fully, that, having refuted all things which seem to oppose the truth, we may be able to instruct in 
true religion men who, through ignorance of good things, wander in uncertainty. But the first step towards 
wisdom is to understand what is false; the second, to ascertain what is true. Therefore he who shall have 
profited by this first discussion of mine, in which we have exposed false things, will be excited to the 
knowledge of the truth, than which no pleasure is more gratifying to man; and he will now be worthy of 
the wisdom of heavenly training, who shall approach with willingness and preparation to the knowledge of 
the other subjects. 


Book II 


Of the Origin of Error 


CHAP. I 


THAT FORGETFULNESS OF REASON MAKES MEN IGNORANT OF THE TRUE GOD, WHOM THEY WORSHIP IN 
ADVERSITY AND DESPISE IN PROSPERITY 


Although I have shown in the first book that the religious ceremonies of the gods are false, because those 
in whose honour the general consent of men throughout the world by a foolish persuasion undertook 
various and dissimilar rites were mortals, and when they had completed their term of life, yielded to a 
divinely appointed necessity and died, yet, lest any doubt should be left, this second book shall lay open 
the very fountain of errors, and shall explain all the causes by which men were deceived, so that at first 
they believed that they were gods, and afterwards with an inveterate persuasion persevered in the 
religious observances which they had most perversely undertaken. For I desire, O Emperor Constantine, 
now that I have proved the emptiness of these things, and brought to light the impious vanity of men, to 
assert the majesty of the one God, undertaking the more useful and greater duty of recalling men from 
crooked paths, and of bringing them back into favour with themselves, that they may not, as some 
philosophers do, so greatly despise themselves, nor think that they are weak and useless, and of no 
account, and altogether born in vain. For this notion drives many to vicious pursuits. For while they 
imagine that we are a care to no God, or that we are about to have no existence after death, they 
altogether give themselves to the indulgence of their passions; and while they think that it is allowed 
them, they eagerly apply themselves to the enjoyment of pleasures, by which they unconsciously run into 
the snares of death; for they are ignorant as to what is reasonable conduct on the part of man: for if they 
wished to understand this, in the first place they would acknowledge their Lord, and would follow after 
virtue and justice; they would not subject their souls to the influence of earth-born fictions, nor would they 
seek the deadly fascinations of their lusts; in short, they would value themselves highly, and would 
understand that there is more in man than appears; and that they cannot retain their power and standing 
unless men lay aside depravity, and undertake the worship of their true Parent. I indeed, as I ought, often 
reflecting on the sum of affairs, am accustomed to wonder that the majesty of the one God, which keeps 
together and rules all things, has come to be so forgotten, that the only befitting object of worship is, 
above all others, the one which is especially neglected; and that men have sunk to such blindness, that 
they prefer the dead to the true and living God, and those who are of the earth, and buried in the earth, to 
Him who was the Creator of the earth itself. 


And yet this impiety of men might meet with some indulgence if the error entirely arose from ignorance of 
the divine name. But since we often see that the worshippers of other gods themselves confess and 
acknowledge the Supreme God, what pardon can they hope for their impiety, who do not acknowledge the 
worship of Him whom man cannot altogether be ignorant of? For both in swearing, and in expressing a 
wish, and in giving thanks, they do not name Jupiter, or a number of gods, but God; so entirely does the 
truth of its own accord break forth by the force of nature even from unwilling breasts. And this, indeed, is 
not the case with men in their prosperity. For then most of all does God escape the memory of men, when 
in the enjoyment of His benefits they ought to honour His divine beneficence. But if any weighty necessity 
shall press them, then they remember God. If the terror of war shall have resounded, if the pestilential 
force of diseases shall have overhung them, if long-continued drought shall have denied nourishment to 
the crops, if a violent tempest or hail shall have assailed them, they betake themselves to God, aid is 
implored from God, God is entreated to succour them. If any one is tossed about on the sea, the wind 
being furious, it is this God whom he invokes. If any one is harassed by any violence, he implores His aid. 
If any one, reduced to the last extremity of poverty, begs for food, he appeals to God alone, and by His 
divine and matchless name alone he seeks to gain the compassion of men. Thus they never remember 
God, unless it be while they are in trouble. When fear has left them, and the dangers have withdrawn, 
then in truth they quickly hasten to the temples of the gods: they pour libations to them, they sacrifice to 
them, they crown them with garlands. But to God, whom they called upon in their necessity itself, they do 
not give thanks even in word. Thus from prosperity arises luxury; and from luxury, together with all other 
vices, there arises impiety towards God. 


From what cause can we suppose this to arise? Unless we imagine that there is some perverse power 
which is always hostile to the truth, which rejoices in the errors of men, whose one and only task it is 
perpetually to scatter darkness, and to blind the minds of men, lest they should see the light,—lest, in 
short, they should look to heaven, and observe the nature of their own body, the origin of which we shall 
relate at the proper place; but now let us refute fallacies. For since other animals look down to the 
ground, with bodies bending forward, because they have not received reason and wisdom, whereas an 


upright position and an elevated countenance have been given to us by the Creator God, it is evident that 
these ceremonies paid to the gods are not in accordance with the reason of man, because they bend down 
the heaven-sprung being to the worship of earthly objects. For that one and only Parent of ours, when He 
created man,—that is, an animal intelligent and capable of exercising reason,—raised him from the 
ground, and elevated him to the contemplation of his Creator. As an ingenious poet has well represented 
it:— 


“And when other animals bend forward and look to the earth, He gave to man an elevated countenance, 
and commanded him to look up to the heaven, and to raise his countenance erect to stars.” 


From this circumstance the Greeks plainly derived the name anthropos, because he looks upward. They 
therefore deny themselves, and renounce the name of man, who do not look up, but downward: unless 
they think that the fact of our being upright is assigned to man without any cause. God willed that we 
should look up to heaven, and undoubtedly not without reason. For both the birds and almost all of the 
dumb creation see the heaven, but it is given to us in a peculiar manner to behold the heaven as we stand 
erect, that we may seek religion there; that since we cannot see God with our eyes, we may with our mind 
contemplate Him, whose throne is there: and this cannot assuredly be done by him who worships brass 
and stone, which are earthly things. But it is most incorrect that the nature of the body, which is 
temporary, should be upright, but that the soul itself, which is eternal, should be abject; whereas the 
figure and position have no other signification, except that the mind of man ought to look in the same 
direction as his countenance, and that his soul ought to be as upright as his body, so that it may imitate 
that which it ought to rule. But men, forgetful both of their name and nature, cast down their eyes from 
the heaven, and fix them upon the ground, and fear the works of their own hands, as though anything 
could be greater than its own artificer. 


Os homini sublime dedit: coelumque tueri 


Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus]. 


CHAP. II 


WHAT WAS THE FIRST CAUSE OF MAKING IMAGES; OF THE TRUE LIKENESS OF GOD, AND THE TRUE WORSHIP 
OF HIM 


What madness is it, then, either to form those objects which they themselves may afterwards fear, or to 
fear the things which they have formed? But, they say, we do not fear the images themselves, but those 
beings after whose likeness they were formed, and to whose names they are dedicated. You fear them 
doubtless on this account, because you think that they are in heaven; for if they are gods, the case cannot 
be otherwise. Why, then, do you not raise your eyes to heaven, and, invoking their names, offer sacrifices 
in the open air? Why do you look to walls, and wood, and stone, rather than to the place where you believe 
them to be? What is the meaning of temples and altars? what, in short, of the images themselves, which 
are memorials either of the dead or absent? For the plan of making likenesses was invented by men for 
this reason, that it might be possible to retain the memory of those who had either been removed by death 
or separated by absence. In which of these classes, then, shall we reckon the gods? If among the dead, 
who is so foolish as to worship them? If among the absent, then they are not to be worshipped, if they 
neither see our actions nor hear our prayers. But if the gods cannot be absent,—for, since they are divine, 
they see and hear all things, in whatever part of the universe they are,—it follows that images are 
superfluous, since the gods are present everywhere, and it is sufficient to invoke with prayer the names of 
those who hear us. But if they are present, they cannot fail to be at hand at their own images. It is entirely 
so, as the people imagine, that the spirits of the dead wander about the tombs and relics of their bodies. 
But after that the deity has begun to be near, there is no longer need of his statue. 


For I ask, if any one should often contemplate the likeness of a man who has settled in a foreign land, that 
he may thus solace himself for him who is absent, would he also appear to be of sound mind, if, when the 
other had returned and was present, he should persevere in contemplating the likeness, and should prefer 
the enjoyment of it, rather than the sight of the man himself? Assuredly not. For the likeness of a man 
appears to be necessary at that time when he is far away; and it will become superfluous when he is at 
hand. But in the case of God, whose spirit and influence are diffused everywhere, and can never be 
absent, it is plain that an image is always superfluous. But they fear lest their religion should be 
altogether vain and empty if they should see nothing present which they may adore, and therefore they 
set up images; and since these are representations of the dead, they resemble the dead, for they are 
entirely destitute of perception. But the image of the ever-living God ought to be living and endued with 
perception. But if it received this name from resemblance, how can it be supposed that these images 
resemble God, which have neither perception nor motion? Therefore the image of God is not that which is 
fashioned by the fingers of men out of stone, or bronze, or other material, but man himself, since he has 
both perception and motion, and performs many and great actions. Nor do the foolish men understand, 
that if images could exercise perception and motion, they would of their own accord adore men, by whom 
they have been adorned and embellished, since they would be either rough and unpolished stone, or rude 
and unshapen wood, had they not been fashioned by man. 


Man, therefore, is to be regarded as the parent of these images; for they were produced by his 
instrumentality, and through him they first had shape, figure, and beauty. Therefore he who made them is 
superior to the objects which were made. And yet no one looks up to the Maker Himself, or reverences 
Him: he fears the things which he has made, as though there could be more power in the work than in the 
workman. Seneca, therefore, rightly says in his moral treatises: They worship the images of the gods, they 
supplicate them with bended knee, they adore them, they sit or stand beside them through the whole day, 
they offer to them contributions, they slay victims; and while they value these images so highly, they 
despise the artificers who made them. What is so inconsistent, as to despise the statuary and to adore the 
statue; and not even to admit to your society him who makes your gods? What force, what power can they 
have, when he who made them has none? But he was unable to give to these even those powers which he 
had, the power of sight, of hearing, of speech, and of motion. Is any one so foolish as to suppose that there 
is anything in the image of a god, in which there is nothing even of a man except the mere resemblance? 
But no one considers these things; for men are imbued with this persuasion, and their minds have 
thoroughly imbibed the deception of folly. And thus beings endowed with sense adore objects which are 
senseless, rational beings adore irrational objects, those who are alive adore inanimate objects, those 
sprung from heaven adore earthly objects. It delights me, therefore, as though standing on a lofty watch- 
tower, from which all may hear, to proclaim aloud that saying of Persius:— 


“O souls bent down to the earth, and destitute of heavenly things?” 


Rather look to the heaven, to the sight of which God your Creator raised you. He gave to you an elevated 
countenance; you bend it down to the earth; you depress to things below those lofty minds, which are 
raised together with their bodies to their parent, as though it repented you that you were not born 
quadrupeds. It is not befitting that the heavenly being should make himself equal to things which are 
earthly, and incline to the earth. Why do you deprive yourselves of heavenly benefits, and of your own 
accord fall prostrate upon the ground? For you do wretchedly roll yourselves on the ground, when you 
seek here below that which you ought to have sought above. For as to those vain and fragile productions, 
the work of man’s hands, from whatever kind of material they are formed, what are they but earth, out of 
which they were produced? Why, then, do you subject yourselves to lower objects? why do you place the 
earth above your heads? For when you lower yourselves to the earth, and humiliate yourselves, you sink of 
your own accord to hell, and condemn yourselves to death; for nothing is lower and more humble than the 
earth, except death and hell. And if you wished to escape these, you would despise the earth lying beneath 
your feet, preserving the position of your body, which you received upright, in order that you might be 
able to direct your eyes and your mind to Him who made it. But to despise and trample upon the earth is 
nothing else than to refrain from adoring images, because they are made of earth; also not to desire 
riches, and to despise the pleasures of the body, because wealth, and the body itself, which we make use 
of as a lodging, is but earth. Worship a living being, that you may live; for he must necessarily die who has 
subjected himself and his soul to the dead. 


CHAP III 
THAT CICERO AND OTHER MEN OF LEARNING ERRED IN NOT TURNING AWAY THE PEOPLE FROM ERROR 


But what does it avail thus to address the vulgar and ignorant, when we see that learned and prudent 
men, though they understand the vanity of these ceremonies, nevertheless through some perverseness 
persist in the worship of those very objects which they condemn? Cicero was well aware that the deities 
which men worshipped were false. For when he had spoken many things which tended to the overthrow of 
religious ceremonies, he said nevertheless that these matters ought not to be discussed by the vulgar, lest 
such discussion should extinguish the system of religion which was publicly received. What can you do 
respecting him, who, when he perceives himself to be in error, of his own accord dashes himself against 
the stones, that all the people may stumble? or tears out his own eyes, that all may be blind? who neither 
deserves well of others, whom he suffers to be in error, nor of himself, since he inclines to the errors of 
others, and makes no use of the benefit of his own wisdom, so as to carry out in action the conception of 
his own mind, but knowingly and consciously thrusts his foot into the snare, that he also may be taken 
with the rest, whom he ought, as the more prudent, to have extricated? Nay rather, if you have any virtue, 
Cicero, endeavour to make the people wise: that is a befitting subject, on which you may expend all the 
powers of your eloquence. For there is no fear lest speech should fail you in so good a cause, when you 
have often defended even bad ones with copiousness and spirit. But truly you fear the prison of Socrates, 
and on that account you do not venture to undertake the advocacy of truth. But, as a wise man, you ought 
to have despised death. And, indeed, it would have been much more glorious to die on account of good 
words than on account of revilings. Nor would the renown of your Philippics have been more 
advantageous to you than the dispersion of the errors of mankind, and the recalling of the minds of men to 
a healthy state by your disputation. 


But let us make allowance for timidity, which ought not to exist in a wise man. Why, then, are you yourself 
engaged in the same error? I see that you worship things of earth made by the hand: you understand that 
they are vain, and yet you do the same things which they do, whom you confess to be most foolish. What, 
therefore, did it profit you, that you saw the truth, which you were neither about to defend nor to follow? 
If even they who perceive themselves to be in error err willingly, how much more so do the unlearned 


vulgar, who delight in empty processions, and gaze at all things with boyish minds! They are delighted 
with trifling things, and are captivated with the form of images; and they are unable to weigh every object 
in their own minds, so as to understand that nothing which is beheld by the eyes of mortals ought to be 
worshipped, because it must necessarily be mortal. Nor is it matter of surprise if they do not see God, 
when they themselves do not even see man, whom they believe that they see. For this, which falls under 
the notice of the eyes, is not man, but the receptacle of man, the quality and figure of which are not seen 
from the lineaments of the vessel which contains them, but from the actions and character. They, 
therefore, who worship images are mere bodies without men, because they have given themselves to 
corporeal things, and do not see anything with the mind more than with the body; whereas it is the office 
of the soul to perceive those things more clearly which the eye of the body cannot behold. And that 
philosopher and poet severely accuses those men as humble and abject, who, in opposition to the design 
of their nature, prostrate themselves to the worship of earthly things; for he says:— 


“And they abase their souls with fear of the gods, and weigh and press them down to earth.” 


When he said these things, indeed, his meaning was different—that nothing was to be worshipped, 
because the gods do not regard the affairs of men. 


In another place, at length, he acknowledges that the ceremonies and worship of the gods is an unavailing 
office:— 


“Nor is it any piety to be often seen with veiled head to turn to a stone, and approach every altar, and fall 
prostrate on the ground, and spread the hands before the shrines of the gods, and sprinkle the altars with 
much blood of beasts, and to offer vow after vow.” 


And assuredly if these things are useless, it is not right that sublime and lofty souls should be called away 
and depressed to the earth, but that they should think only of heavenly things. 


False religious systems, therefore, have been attacked by more sagacious men, because they perceived 
their falsehood; but the true religion was not introduced, because they knew not what and where it was. 
They therefore so regarded it as though it had no existence, because they were unable to find it in its 
truth. And in this manner they fell into a much greater error than they who held a religion which was 
false. For those worshippers of fragile images, however foolish they may be, inasmuch as they place 
heavenly things in things which are earthly and corruptible, yet retain something of wisdom, and may be 
pardoned, because they hold the chief duty of man, if not in reality, yet still in their purpose; since, if not 
the only, yet certainly the greatest difference between men and the beasts consists in religion. But this 
latter class, in proportion to their superior wisdom, in that they understood the error of false religion, 
rendered themselves so much the more foolish, because they did not imagine that some religion was true. 
And thus, because it is easier to judge of the affairs of others than of their own, while they see the 
downfall of others, they have not observed what was before their own feet. On either side is found the 
greatest folly, and a certain trace of wisdom; so that you may doubt which are rather to be called more 
foolish—those who embrace a false religion, or those who embrace none. But (as I have said) pardon may 
be granted to those who are ignorant and do not own themselves to be wise; but it cannot be extended to 
those who, while they profess wisdom, rather exhibit folly. I am not, indeed, so unjust as to imagine that 
they could divine, so that they might find out the truth by themselves; for I acknowledge that this is 
impossible. But I require from them that which they were able to perform by reason itself. For they would 
act more prudently, if they both understood that some form of religion is true, and if, while they attacked 
false religions, they openly proclaimed that men were not in possession of that which is true. 


But this consideration may perhaps have influenced them, that if there were any true religion, it would 
exert itself and assert its authority, and not permit the existence of anything opposed to it. For they were 
unable to see at all, on what account, or by whom, and in what manner true religion was depressed, which 
partakes of a divine mystery and a heavenly secret. And no man can know this by any means, unless he is 
taught. The sum of the matter is this: The unlearned and the foolish esteem false religions as true, 
because they neither know the true nor understand the false. But the more sagacious, because they are 
ignorant of the true, either persist in those religions which they know to be false, that they may appear to 
possess something; or worship nothing at all, that they may not fall into error, whereas this very thing 
partakes largely of error, under the figure of a man to imitate the life of cattle. To understand that which 
is false is truly the part of wisdom, but of human wisdom. Beyond this step man cannot proceed, and thus 
many of the philosophers have taken away religious institutions, as I have pointed out; but to know the 
truth is the part of divine wisdom. But man by himself cannot attain to this knowledge, unless he is taught 
by God. Thus philosophers have reached the height of human wisdom, so as to understand that which is 
not; but they have failed in attaining the power of saying that which really is. It is a well-known saying of 
Cicero: “I wish that I could as easily find out the truth as I can refute false things.” And because this is 
beyond the power of man’s condition, the capability of this office is assigned to us, to whom God has 
delivered the knowledge of the truth; to the explaining of which the four last books shall be devoted. Now, 
in the meantime, let us bring to light false things, as we have begun to do. 


CHAP. IV 


OF IMAGES, AND THE ORNAMENTS OF TEMPLES, AND THE CONTEMPT IN WHICH THEY ARE HELD EVEN BY THE 
HEATHENS THEMSELVES 


What majesty, then, can images have, which were altogether in the power of puny man, either that they 
should be formed into something else, or that they should not be made at all? On which account Priapus 
thus speaks in Horace: 


“Formerly I was the trunk of a fig-tree, a useless log, when the carpenter, at a loss whether he should 
make a bench or a Priapus, decided that it should be a god. Accordingly I am a god, a very great terror to 
thieves and birds.” 


Who would not be at ease with such a guardian as this? For thieves are so foolish as to fear the figure of 
Priapus; though the very birds, which they imagine to be driven away by fear of his scythe, settle upon the 
images which are skilfully made, that is, which altogether resemble men, build their nests there, and 
defile them. But Flaccus, as a writer of satire, ridiculed the folly of men. But they who make the images 
fancy that they are performing a serious business. In short, that very great poet, a man of sagacity in 
other things, in this alone displayed folly, not like a poet, but after the manner of an old woman, when 
even in those most highly-finished books he orders this to be done:— 


“And let the guardianship of Priapus of the Hellespont, who drives away thieves and birds with his willow 
scythe, preserve them.” 


Therefore they adore mortal things, as made by mortals. For they may be broken, or burnt, or be 
destroyed. For they are often apt to be broken to pieces, when houses fall through age, and when, 
consumed by conflagration, they waste away to ashes; and in many instances, unless aided by their own 
magnitude, or protected by diligent watchfulness, they become the prey of thieves. What madness is it, 
then, to fear those objects for which either the downfall of a building, or fires, or thefts, may be feared! 
What folly, to hope for protection from those things which are unable to protect themselves! What 
perversity, to have recourse to the guardianship of those which, when injured, are themselves unavenged, 
unless vengeance is exacted by their worshippers! Where, then, is truth? Where no violence can be 
applied to religion; where there appears to be nothing which can be injured; where no sacrilege can be 
committed. 


But whatever is subjected to the eyes and to the hands, that, in truth, because it is perishable, is 
inconsistent with the whole subject of immortality. It is in vain, therefore, that men set off and adorn their 
gods with gold, ivory, and jewels, as though they were capable of deriving any pleasure from these things. 
What is the use of precious gifts to insensible objects? Is it the same which the dead have? For as they 
embalm the bodies of the dead, wrap them in spices and precious garments, and bury them in the earth, 
so they honour the gods, who when they were made did not perceive it, and when they are worshipped 
have no knowledge of it; for they did not receive sensibility on their consecration. Persius was displeased 
that golden vessels should be carried into the temples, since he thought it superfluous that that should be 
reckoned among religious offerings which was not an instrument of sanctity, but of avarice. For these are 
the things which it is better to offer as a gift to the god whom you would rightly worship:— 


“Written law and the divine law of the conscience, and the sacred recesses of the mind, and the breast 
imbued with nobleness.” 


A noble and wise sentiment. But he ridiculously added this: that there is this gold in the temples, as there 
are dolls presented to Venus by the virgin; which perhaps he may have despised on account of their 
smallness. For he did not see that the very images and statues of the gods, wrought in gold and ivory by 
the hand of Polycletus, Euphranor, and Phidias, were nothing more than large dolls, not dedicated by 
virgins, to whose sports some indulgence may be granted, but by bearded men. Therefore Seneca 
deservedly laughs at the folly even of old men. We are not (he says) boys twice, as is commonly said, but 
are always so. But there is this difference, that when men we have greater subjects of sport. Therefore 
men offer to these dolls, which are of large size, and adorned as though for the stage, both perfumes, and 
incense, and odours: they sacrifice to these costly and fattened victims, which have a mouth, but one that 
is not suitable for eating; to these they bring robes and costly garments, though they have no need of 
clothing; to these they dedicate gold and silver, of which they who receive them are as destitute as they 
who have given them. 


And not without reason did Dionysius, the despot of Sicily, when after a victory he had become master of 
Greece, despise, and plunder and jeer at such gods, for he followed up his sacrilegious acts by jesting 
words. For when he had taken off a golden robe from the statue of the Olympian Jupiter, he ordered that a 
woollen garment should be placed upon him, saying that a golden robe was heavy in summer and cold in 
winter, but that a woollen one was adapted to each season. He also took off the golden beard from 
AEsculapius, saying that it was unbecoming and unjust, that while his father Apollo was yet smooth and 
beardless, the son should be seen to wear a beard before his father. He also took away the bowls, and 
spoils, and some little images which were held in the extended hands of the statues, and said that he did 


not take them away, but received them: for that it would be very foolish and ungrateful to refuse to 
receive good things, when offered voluntarily by those from whom men were accustomed to implore them. 
He did these things with impunity, because he was a king and victorious. Moreover, his usual good fortune 
also followed him; for he lived even to old age, and handed down the kingdom in succession to his son. In 
his case, therefore, because men could not punish his sacrilegious deeds, it was befitting that the gods 
should be their own avengers. But if any humble person shall have committed any such crime, there are at 
hand for his punishment the scourge, fire, the rack, the cross, and whatever torture men can invent in 
their anger and rage. But when they punish those who have been detected in the act of sacrilege, they 
themselves distrust the power of their gods. For why should they not leave to them especially the 
opportunity of avenging themselves, if they think that they are able to do so? Moreover, they also imagine 
that it happened through the will of the deities that the sacrilegious robbers were discovered and 
arrested; and their cruelty is instigated not so much by anger as by fear, lest they themselves should be 
visited with punishment if they failed to avenge the injury done to the gods. And, in truth, they display 
incredible shallowness in imagining that the gods will injure them on account of the guilt of others, who 
by themselves were unable to injure those very persons by whom they were profaned and plundered. But, 
in fact, they have often themselves also inflicted punishment on the sacrilegious: that may have occurred 
even by chance, which has sometimes happened, but not always. But I will show presently how that 
occurred. Now in the meantime I will ask, Why did they not punish so many and such great acts of 
sacrilege in Dionysius, who insulted the gods openly, and not in secret? Why did they not repel this 
sacrilegious man, possessed of such power, from their temples, their ceremonies, and their images? Why, 
even when he had carried off their sacred things, had he a prosperous voyage—as he himself, according to 
his custom, testified in joke? Do you see, he said to his companions who feared shipwreck, how 
prosperous a voyage the immortal gods themselves give to the sacrilegious? But perhaps he had learnt 
from Plato that the gods have no power. 


What of Caius Verres? whom his accuser Tully compares to this same Dionysius, and to Phalaris, and to all 
tyrants. Did he not pillage the whole of Sicily, carrying away the images of the gods, and the ornaments of 
the temples? It is idle to follow up each particular instance: I would fain make mention of one, in which 
the accuser, with all the force of eloquence—in short, with every effort of voice and of body—lamented 
about Ceres of Catina, or of Henna: the one of whom was of such great sanctity, that it was unlawful for 
men to enter the secret recesses of her temple; the other was of such great antiquity, that all accounts 
relate that the goddess herself first discovered grain in the soil of Henna, and that her virgin daughter 
was carried away from the same place. Lastly, in the times of the Gracchi, when the state was disturbed 
both by seditions and by portents, on its being discovered in the Sibylline predictions that the most 
ancient Ceres ought to be appeased, ambassadors were sent to Henna. This Ceres, then, either the most 
holy one, whom it was unlawful for men to behold even for the sake of adoration, or the most ancient one, 
whom the senate and people of Rome had appeased with sacrifices and gifts, was carried away with 
impunity by Caius Verres from her secret and ancient recesses, his robber slaves having been sent in. The 
same orator, in truth, when he affirmed that he had been entreated by the Sicilians to undertake the cause 
of the province, made use of these words: “That they had now not even any gods in their cities to whom 
they might betake themselves, since Verres had taken away the most sacred images from their most 
venerable shrines.” As though, in truth, if Verres had taken them away from the cities and shrines, he had 
also taken them from heaven. From which it appears that those gods have nothing in them more than the 
material of which they are made. And not without reason did the Sicilians have recourse to you, O Marcus 
Tullius, that is, to a man; since they had for three years experienced that those gods had no power. For 
they would have been most foolish if they had fled for protection against the injuries of men, to those who 
were unable to be angry with Caius Verres on their own behalf. But, it will be urged, Verres was 
condemned on account of these deeds. Therefore he was not punished by the gods, but by the energy of 
Cicero, by which he either crushed his defenders or withstood his influence. Why should I say that, in the 
case of Verres himself, that was not so much a condemnation as a respite from labour? So that, as the 
immortal gods had given a prosperous voyage to Dionysius when he was carrying off the spoils of gods, so 
also they appear to have bestowed on Verres quiet repose, in which he might with tranquility enjoy the 
fruits of his sacrilege. For when civil wars afterwards raged, being removed from all danger and 
apprehension, under the cloak of condemnation he heard of the disastrous misfortunes and miserable 
deaths of others; and he who appeared to have fallen while all retained their position, he alone, in truth, 
retained his position while all fell; until the proscription of the triumvirs,—that very proscription, indeed, 
which carried off Tully, the avenger of the violated majesty of the gods,—carried him off, satiated at once 
with the enjoyment of the wealth which he had gained by sacrilege, and with life, and worn out by old age. 
Moreover, he was fortunate in this very circumstance, that before his own death he heard of the most 
cruel end of his accuser; the gods doubtless providing that this sacrilegious man and spoiler of their 
worship should not die before he had received consolation from revenge. 


CHAP. V 


THAT GOD ONLY, THE CREATOR OF ALL THINGS, IS TO BE WORSHIPPED, AND NOT THE ELEMENTS OR HEAVENLY 
BODIES; AND THE OPINION OF THE STOICS IS REFUTED, WHO THINK THAT THE STARS AND PLANETS ARE GODS 


How much better, therefore, is it, leaving vain and insensible objects, to turn our eyes in that direction 
where is the seat and dwelling-place of the true God; who suspended the earth on a firm foundation, who 


bespangled the heaven with shining stars; who lighted up the sun, the most bright and matchless light for 
the affairs of men, in proof of His own single majesty; who girded the earth with seas, and ordered the 
rivers to flow with perpetual course! 


“He also commanded the plains to extend themselves, the valleys to sink down, the woods to be covered 
with foliage, the stony mountains to rise.” 


All these things truly were not the work of Jupiter, who was born seventeen hundred years ago; but of the 
same, “that framer of all things, the origin of a better world,” who is called God, whose beginning cannot 
be comprehended, and ought not to be made the subject of inquiry. It is sufficient for man, to his full and 
perfect wisdom, if he understands the existence of God: the force and sum of which understanding is this, 
that he look up to and honour the common Parent of the human race, and the Maker of wonderful things. 
Whence some persons of dull and obtuse mind adore as gods the elements, which are both created objects 
and are void of sensibility; who, when they admired the works of God, that is, the heaven with its various 
lights, the earth with its plains and mountains, the seas with their rivers and lakes and fountains, struck 
with admiration of these things, and forgetting the Maker Himself, whom they were unable to see, began 
to adore and worship His works. Nor were they able at all to understand how much greater and more 
wonderful He is, who made these things out of nothing. And when they see that these things, in obedience 
to divine laws, by a perpetual necessity are subservient to the uses and interests of men, they 
nevertheless regard them as gods, being ungrateful towards the divine bounty, so that they preferred 
their own works to their most indulgent God and Father. But what wonder is it if uncivilized or ignorant 
men err, since even philosophers of the Stoic sect are of the same opinion, so as to judge that all the 
heavenly bodies which have motion are to be reckoned in the number of gods; inasmuch as the Stoic 
Lucilius thus speaks in Cicero: “This regularity, therefore, in the stars, this great agreement of the times 
in such various courses during all eternity, are unintelligible to me with out the exercise of mind, reason, 
and design; and when we see these things in the constellations, we cannot but place these very objects in 
the number of the gods.” And he thus speaks a little before: “It remains,” he says, “that the motion of the 
stars is voluntary; and he who sees these things, would act not only unlearnedly, but also impiously, if he 
should deny it.” We in truth firmly deny it; and we prove that you, O philosophers, are not only unlearned 
and impious, but also blind, foolish, and senseless, who have surpassed in shallowness the ignorance of 
the uneducated. For they regard as gods only the sun and moon, but you the stars also. 


Make known to us, therefore, the mysteries of the stars, that we may erect altars and temples to each; 
that we may know with what rites and on what day to worship each, with what names and with what 
prayers we should call on them; unless perhaps we ought to worship gods so innumerable without any 
discrimination, and gods so minute in a mass. Why should I mention that the argument by which they 
infer that all the heavenly bodies are gods, tends to the opposite conclusion? For if they imagine that they 
are gods on this account, because they have their courses fixed and in accordance with reason, they are in 
error. For it is evident from this that they are not gods, because it is not permitted them to deviate from 
their prescribed orbits. But if they were gods, they would be borne hither and thither in all directions 
without any necessity, as living creatures on the earth, who wander hither and thither as they please, 
because their wills are unrestrained, and each is borne wherever inclination may have led it. Therefore 
the motion of the stars is not voluntary, but of necessity, because they obey the laws appointed for them. 
But when he was arguing about the courses of the stars, while he understood from the very harmony of 
things and times that they were not by chance, he judged that they were voluntary; as though they could 
not be moved with such order and arrangement, unless they contained within them an understanding 
acquainted with its own duty. Oh, how difficult is truth to those who are ignorant of it! how easy to those 
who know it! If, he says, the motions of the stars are not by chance, nothing else remains but that they are 
voluntary; nay, in truth, as it is plain that they are not by chance, so is it clear that they are not voluntary. 
Why, then, in completing their courses, do they preserve their regularity? Undoubtedly God, the framer of 
the universe, so arranged and contrived them, that they might run through their courses in the heaven 
with a divine and wonderful order, to accomplish the variations of the successive seasons. Was 
Archimedes of Sicily able to contrive a likeness and representation of the universe in hollow brass, in 
which he so arranged the sun and moon, that they effected, as it were every day, motions unequal and 
resembling the revolutions of the heavens, and that sphere, while it revolved, exhibited not only the 
approaches and withdrawings of the sun, or the increase and waning of the moon, but also the unequal 
courses of the stars, whether fixed or wandering? Was it then impossible for God to plan and create the 
originals, when the skill of man was able to represent them by imitation? Would the Stoic, therefore, if he 
should have seen the figures of the stars painted and fashioned in that brass, say that they moved by their 
own design, and not by the genius of the artificer? There is therefore in the stars design, adapted to the 
accomplishment of their courses; but it is the design of God, who both made and governs all things, not of 
the stars themselves, which are thus moved. For if it had been His will that the sun should remain fixed, it 
is plain that there would be perpetual day. Also if the stars had no motions, who doubts that there would 
have been eternal night? But that there might be vicissitudes of day and night, it was His will that the 
stars should move, and move with such variety that there might not only be mutual interchanges of light 
and darkness, by which alternate courses of labour and rest might be established, but also interchanges of 
cold and heat, that the power and influence of the different seasons might be adapted either to the 
production or the ripening of the crops. And because philosophers did not see this skill of the divine 
power in contriving the movements of the stars, they supposed them to be living, as though they moved 


with feet and of their own accord, and not by the divine intelligence. But who does not understand why 
God contrived them? Doubtless lest, as the light of the sun was withdrawn, a night of excessive darkness 
should become too oppressive with its foul and dreadful gloom, and should be injurious to the living. And 
so He both bespangled the heaven with wondrous variety, and tempered the darkness itself with many and 
minute lights. How much more wisely therefore does Naso judge, than they who think that they are 
devoting themselves to the pursuit of wisdom, in thinking that those lights were appointed by God to 
remove the gloom of darkness! He concludes the book, in which he briefly comprises the phenomena of 
nature, with these three verses:— 


“These images, so many in number, and of such a figure, God placed in the heaven; and having scattered 
them through the gloomy darkness, He ordered them to give a bright light to the frosty night.” 


But if it is impossible that the stars should be gods, it follows that the sun and moon cannot be gods, since 
they differ from the light of the stars in magnitude only, and not in their design. And if these are not gods, 
the same is true of the heaven, which contains them all. 


CHAP. VI 


THAT NEITHER THE WHOLE UNIVERSE NOR THE ELEMENTS ARE GOD, NOR ARE THEY POSSESSED OF LIFE 


In like manner, if the land on which we tread, and which we subdue and cultivate for food, is not a god, 
then the plains and mountains will not be gods; and if these are not so, it follows that the whole of the 
earth cannot appear to be God. In like manner, if the water, which is adapted to the wants of living 
creatures for the purpose of drinking and bathing, is not a god, neither are the fountains gods from which 
the water flows. And if the fountains are not gods, neither are the rivers, which are collected from the 
fountains. And if the rivers also are not gods, it follows that the sea, which is made up of rivers, cannot be 
considered as God. But if neither the heaven, nor the earth, nor the sea, which are the parts of the world, 
can be gods, it follows that the world altogether is not God; whereas the same Stoics contend that it is 
both living and wise, and therefore God. But in this they are so inconsistent, that nothing is said by them 
which they do not also overthrow. For they argue thus: It is impossible that that which produces from 
itself sensible objects should itself be insensible. But the world produces man, who is endowed with 
sensibility; therefore it must also itself be sensible. Also they argue: that cannot be without sensibility, a 
part of which is sensible; therefore, because man is sensible, the world, of which man is a part, also 
possesses sensibility. The propositions themselves are true, that that which produces a being endowed 
with sense is itself sensible; and that that possesses sense, a part of which is endowed with sense. But the 
assumptions by which they draw their conclusions are false; for the world does not produce man, nor is 
man a part of the world. For the same God who created the world, also created man from the beginning: 
and man is not a part of the world, in the same manner in which a limb is a part of the body; for it is 
possible for the world to be without man, as it is for a city or house. Now, as a house is the dwelling-place 
of one man, and a city of one people, so also the world is the abode of the whole human race; and that 
which is inhabited is one thing, that which inhabits another. But these persons, in their eagerness to prove 
that which they had falsely assumed, that the world is possessed of sensibility, and is God, did not 
perceive the consequences of their own arguments. For if man is a part of the world, and if the world is 
endowed with sensibility because man is sensible, therefore it follows that, because man is mortal, the 
world must also of necessity be mortal, and not only mortal, but also liable to all kinds of disease and 
suffering. And, on the contrary, if the world is God, its parts also are plainly immortal: therefore man also 
is God, because he is, as you Say, a part of the world. And if man, then also both beasts of burden and 
cattle, and the other kinds of beasts and of birds, and fishes, since these also in the same manner are 
possessed of sensibility, and are parts of the world. But this is endurable; for the Egyptians worship even 
these. But the matter comes to this: that even frogs, and gnats, and ants appear to be gods, because these 
also have sensibility, and are parts of the world. Thus arguments drawn from a false source always lead to 
foolish and absurd conclusions. Why should I mention that the same philosophers assert that the world 
was constructed for the sake of gods and men as a common dwelling? Therefore the world is neither god, 
nor living, if it has been made: for a living creature is not made, but born; and if it has been built, it has 
been built as a house or ship is built. Therefore there is a builder of the world, even God; and the world 
which has been made is distinct from Him who made it. Now, how inconsistent and absurd is it, that when 
they affirm that the heavenly fires and the other elements of the world are gods, they also say that the 
world itself is God! How is it possible that out of a great heap of gods one God can be made up? If the 
stars are gods, it follows that the world is not God, but the dwelling-place of gods. But if the world is God, 
it follows that all the things which are in it are not gods, but members of God, which clearly cannot by 
themselves take the name of God. For no one can rightly say that the members of one man are many men; 
but, however, there is no similar comparison between a living being and the world. For because a living 
being is endowed with sensibility, its members also have sensibility; nor do they become senseless unless 
they are separated from the body. But what resemblance does the world present to this? Truly they 
themselves tell us, since they do not deny that it was made, that it might be, as it were, a common abode 
for gods and men. If, therefore, it has been constructed as an abode, it is neither itself God, nor are the 
elements which are its parts; because a house cannot bear rule over itself, nor can the parts of which a 
house consists. Therefore they are refuted not only by the truth, but even by their own words. For as a 
house, made for the purpose of being inhabited, has no sensibility by itself, and is subject to the master 


who built or inhabits it; so the world, having no sensibility of itself, is subject to God its Maker, who made 
it for His own use. 


CHAP. VII 
OF GOD, AND THE RELIGIOUS RITES OF THE FOOLISH; OF AVARICE, AND THE AUTHORITY OF ANCESTORS 


The foolish, therefore, err in a twofold manner: first, in preferring the elements, that is, the works of God, 
to God Himself; secondly, in worshipping the figures of the elements themselves under human form. For 
they form the images of the sun and moon after the fashion of men; also those of fire, and earth, and sea, 
which they call Vulcan, Vesta, and Neptune. Nor do they openly sacrifice to the elements themselves. Men 
are possessed with so great a fondness for representations, that those things which are true are now 
esteemed of less value: they are delighted, in fact, with gold, and jewels, and ivory. The beauty and 
brilliancy of these things dazzle their eyes, and they think that there is no religion where these do not 
shine. And thus, under pretence of worshipping the gods, avarice and desire are worshipped. For they 
believe that the gods love whatever they themselves desire, whatever it is, on account of which thefts and 
robberies and murders daily rage, on account of which wars overthrow nations and cities throughout the 
whole world. Therefore they consecrate their spoils and plunder to the gods, who must undoubtedly be 
weak, and destitute of the highest excellence, if they are subject to desires. For why should we think them 
celestial if they long for anything from the earth, or happy if they are in want of anything, or uncorrupted 
if they take pleasure in those things in the pursuit of which the desire of men is not unreservedly 
condemned? They approach the gods, therefore not so much on account of religion, which can have no 
place in badly acquired and corruptible things, as that they may gaze upon the gold, and view the 
brilliancy of polished marble or ivory, that they may survey with unwearied contemplation garments 
adorned with precious stones and colours, or cups studded with glittering jewels. And the more 
ornamented are the temples, and the more beautiful the images, so much the greater majesty are they 
believed to have: so entirely is their religion confined to that which the desire of men admires. 


These are the religious institutions handed down to them by their ancestors, which they persist in 
maintaining and defending with the greatest obstinacy. Nor do they consider of what character they are; 
but they feel assured of their excellence and truth on this account, because the ancients have handed 
them down; and so great is the authority of antiquity, that it is said to be a crime to inquire into it. And 
thus it is everywhere believed as ascertained truth. In short, in Cicero, Cotta thus speaks to Lucilius: “You 
know, Balbus, what is the opinion of Cotta, what the opinion of the pontiff. Now let me understand what 
are your sentiments: for since you are a philosopher, I ought to receive from you a reason for your 
religion; but in the case of our ancestors it is reasonable to believe them, though no reason is alleged by 
them.” If you believe, why then do you require a reason, which may have the effect of causing you not to 
believe? But if you require a reason, and think that the subject demands inquiry, then you do not believe; 
for you make inquiry with this view, that you may follow it when you have ascertained it. Behold, reason 
teaches you that the religious institutions of the gods are not true: what will you do? Will you prefer to 
follow antiquity or reason? And this, indeed, was not imparted to you by another, but was found out and 
chosen by yourself, since you have entirely uprooted all religious systems. If you prefer reason, you must 
abandon the institutions and authority of our ancestors, since nothing is right but that which reason 
prescribes. But if piety advises you to follow your ancestors, then admit that they were foolish, who 
complied with religious institutions invented contrary to reason; and that you are senseless, since you 
worship that which you have proved to be false. But since the name of ancestors is so greatly objected to 
us, let us see, I pray, who those ancestors were from whose authority it is said to be impious to depart. 


Romulus, when he was about to found the city, called together the shepherds among whom he had grown 
up; and since their number appeared inadequate to the founding of the city, he established an asylum. To 
this all the most abandoned men flocked together indiscriminately from the neighbouring places, without 
any distinction of condition. Thus he brought together the people from all these; and he chose into the 
senate those who were oldest, and called them Fathers, by whose advice he might direct all things. And 
concerning this senate, Propertius the elegiac poet thus speaks:— 


“The trumpet used to call the ancient Quirites to an assembly; those hundred in the field often formed the 
senate. The senate-house, which now is raised aloft and shines with the well-robed senate, received the 
Fathers clothed in skins, rustic spirits.” 


These are the Fathers whose decrees learned and sagacious men obey with the greatest devotion; and all 
posterity must judge that to be true and unchangeable which an hundred old men clothed in skins 
established at their will; who, however, as has been mentioned in the first book, were enticed by Pompilius 
to believe the truth of those sacred rites which he himself delivered. Is there any reason why their 
authority should be so highly esteemed by posterity, since during their life no one either high or low 
judged them worthy of affinity? 


CHAP. VIII 


OF THE USE OF REASON IN RELIGION; AND OF DREAMS, AUGURIES, ORACLES, AND SIMILAR PORTENTS 


It is therefore right, especially in a matter on which the whole plan of life turns, that every one should 
place confidence in himself, and use his own judgment and individual capacity for the investigation and 
weighing of the truth, rather than through confidence in others to be deceived by their errors, as though 
he himself were without understanding. God has given wisdom to all alike, that they might be able both to 
investigate things which they have not heard, and to weigh things which they have heard. Nor, because 
they preceded us in time, did they also outstrip us in wisdom; for if this is given equally to all, we cannot 
be anticipated in it by those who precede us. It is incapable of diminution, as the light and brilliancy of the 
sun; because, as the sun is the light of the eyes, so is wisdom the light of man’s heart. Wherefore, since 
wisdom—that is, the inquiry after truth—is natural to all, they deprive themselves of wisdom, who without 
any judgment approve of the discoveries of their ancestors, and like sheep are led by others. But this 
escapes their notice, that the name of ancestors being introduced, they think it impossible that they 
themselves should have more knowledge because they are called descendants, or that the others should 
be unwise because they are called ancestors. What, therefore, prevents us from taking a precedent from 
them, that as they handed down to posterity their false inventions, so we who have discovered the truth 
may hand down better things to our posterity? There remains therefore a great subject of inquiry, the 
discussion of which does not come from talent, but from knowledge: and this must be explained at greater 
length, that nothing at all may be left in doubt. For perhaps some one may have recourse to those things 
which are handed down by many and undoubted authorities; that those very persons, whom we have 
shown to be no gods, have often displayed their majesty both by prodigies, and dreams, and auguries, and 
oracles. And, indeed, many wonderful things may be enumerated, and especially this, that Accius Navius, 
a consummate augur, when he was warning Tarquinius Priscus to undertake the commencement of 
nothing new without the previous sanction of auguries, and the king, detracting from the credit due to his 
art, told him to consult the birds, and then to announce to him whether it was possible for that which he 
himself had conceived in his mind to be accomplished, and Navius affirmed that it was possible; then take 
this whetstone, he said, and divide it with a razor. But the other without any hesitation took and cut it. 


In the next place is the fact of Castor and Pollux having been seen in the Latin war at the lake of Juturna 
washing off the sweat of their horses, when their temple which adjoins the fountain had been open of its 
own accord. In the Macedonian war the same deities, mounted on white horses, are said to have 
presented themselves to Publius Vatienus as he went to Rome at night, announcing that King Perseus had 
been vanquished and taken captive on that day, the truth of which was proved by letters received from 
Paulus a few days afterwards. That also is wonderful, that the statue of Fortune, in the form of a woman, 
is reported to have spoken more than once; also that the statue of Juno Moneta, when, on the capture of 
Veii, one of the soldiers, being sent to remove it, sportively and in jest asked whether she wished to 
remove to Rome, answered that she wished it. Claudia also is set forth as an example of a miracle. For 
when, in accordance with the Sibylline books, the Idaean mother was sent for, and the ship in which she 
was conveyed had grounded on a shoal of the river Tiber, and could not be moved by any force, they 
report that Claudia, who had been always regarded as unchaste on account of her excess in personal 
adornment, with bended knees entreated the goddess, if she judged her to be chaste, to follow her girdle; 
and thus the ship, which could not be moved by all the strong men, was moved by a single woman. It is 
equally wonderful, that during the prevalence of a pestilence, AEsculapius, being called from Epidaurus, 
is said to have released the city of Rome from the long-continued plague. 


Sacrilegious persons can also be mentioned, by the immediate punishment of whom the gods are believed 
to have avenged the injury done to them. Appius Claudius the censor having, against the advice of the 
oracle, transferred the sacred rites of Hercules to the public slaves, was deprived of his eyesight; and the 
Potitian gens, which abandoned its privilege, within the space of one year became extinct. Likewise the 
censor Fulvius, when he had taken away the marble tiles from the temple of the Lacinian Juno, to cover 
the temple of the equestrian Fortuna, which he had built at Rome, was deprived of his senses, and having 
lost his two sons who were serving in Illyricum, was consumed with the greatest grief of mind. Turullius 
also, the lieutenant of Mark Antony, when he had cut down a grove of AEsculapius in Cos, and built a 
fleet, was afterwards slain at the same place by the soldiers of Caesar. To these examples is added 
Pyrrhus, who, having taken away money from the treasure of the Locrian Proserpine, was shipwrecked, 
and dashed against the shores near to the temple of the goddess, so that nothing was found uninjured 
except that money. Ceres of Miletus also gained for herself great veneration among men. For when the 
city had been taken by Alexander, and the soldiers had rushed in to plunder her temple, a flame of fire 
suddenly thrown upon them blinded them all. 


There are also found dreams which seem to show the power of the gods. For it is said that Jupiter 
presented himself to Tiberius Atinius, a plebeian, in his sleep, and enjoined him to announce to the 
consuls and senate, that in the last Circensian games a public dancer had displeased him, because a 
certain Antonius Maximus had severely scourged a slave under the furca in the middle of the circus, and 
had led him to punishment, and that on this account the games ought to be repeated. And when he had 
neglected this command, he is said on the same day to have lost his son, and to have been himself seized 
by a severe disease; and that when he again perceived the same image asking whether he had suffered 
sufficient punishment for the neglect of his command, he was carried on a litter to the consuls; and having 
explained the whole matter in the senate, he regained strength of body, and returned to his house on foot. 
And that dream also was not less wonderful, to which it is said that Augustus Caesar owed his 
preservation. For when in the civil war with Brutus he was afflicted with a severe disease, and had 


determined to abstain from battle, the image of Minerva presented itself to his physician Artorius, 
advising him that Caesar should not confine himself to the camp on account of his bodily infirmity. He was 
therefore carried on a litter to the army, and on the same day the camp was taken by Brutus. Many other 
examples of a similar nature may be brought forward; but I fear that, if I shall delay too long in the setting 
forth of contrary subjects, I may either appear to have forgotten my purpose, or may incur the charge of 
loquacity. 


CHAP. IX 


OF THE DEVIL, THE WORLD, GOD, PROVIDENCE, MAN, AND HIS WISDOM 


I will therefore set forth the method of all these things, that difficult and obscure subjects may be more 
easily understood; and I will bring to light all these deceptions of the pretended deity, led by which men 
have departed very far from the way of truth. But I will retrace the matter far back from its source; that if 
any, unacquainted with the truth and ignorant, shall apply himself to the reading of this book, he may be 
instructed, and may understand what can in truth be “the source and origin of these evils;” and having 
received light, may perceive his own errors and those of the whole human race. 


Since God was possessed of the greatest foresight for planning, and of the greatest skill for carrying out 
in action, before He commenced this business of the world,—inasmuch as there was in Him, and always is, 
the fountain of full and most complete goodness,—in order that goodness might spring as a stream from 
Him, and might flow forth afar, He produced a Spirit like to Himself, who might be endowed with the 
perfections of God the Father. But how He willed that, I will endeavour to show in the fourth book. Then 
He made another being, in whom the disposition of the divine origin did not remain. Therefore he was 
infected with his own envy as with poison, and passed from good to evil; and at his own will, which had 
been given to him by God unfettered, he acquired for himself a contrary name. From which it appears that 
the source of all evils is envy. For he envied his predecessor, who through his stedfastness is acceptable 
and dear to God the Father. This being, who from good became evil by his own act, is called by the Greeks 
diabolus: we call him accuser, because he reports to God the faults to which he himself entices us. God, 
therefore, when He began the fabric of the world, set over the whole work that first and greatest Son, and 
used Him at the same time as a counsellor and artificer, in planning, arranging, and accomplishing, since 
He is complete both in knowledge, and judgment, and power; concerning whom I now speak more 
sparingly, because in another place both His excellence, and His name, and His nature must be related by 
us. Let no one inquire of what materials God made these works so great and wonderful: for He made all 
things out of nothing. 


Nor are the poets to be listened to, who say that in the beginning was a chaos, that is, a confusion of 
matter and the elements; but that God afterwards divided all that mass, and having separated each object 
from the confused heap, and arranged them in order, He constructed and adorned the world. Now it is 
easy to reply to these persons, who do not understand the power of God: for they believe that He can 
produce nothing, except out of materials already existing and prepared; in which error philosophers also 
were involved. For Cicero, while discussing the nature of the gods, thus speaks: “First of all, therefore, it 
is not probable that the matter from which all things arose was made by divine providence, but that it has, 
and has had, a force and nature of its own. As therefore the builder, when he is about to erect any 
building, does not himself make the materials, but uses those which are already prepared, and the 
statuary also uses the wax; so that divine providence ought to have had materials at hand, not of its own 
production, but already prepared for use. But if matter was not made by God, then neither was the earth, 
and water, and air, and fire, made by God.” Oh, how many faults there are in these ten lines! First, that he 
who in almost all his other disputations and books was a maintainer of the divine providence, and who 
used very acute arguments in assailing those who denied the existence of a providence, now himself, as a 
traitor or deserter, endeavoured to take away providence; in whose case, if you wish to oppose him, 
neither consideration nor labour is required: it is only necessary to remind him of his own words. For it 
will be impossible for Cicero to be more strongly refuted by any one than by Cicero himself. But let us 
make this concession to the custom and practice of the Academics, that men are permitted to speak with 
great freedom, and to entertain what sentiments they may wish. Let us examine the sentiments 
themselves. It is not probable, he says, that matter was made by God. By what arguments do you prove 
this? For you gave no reason for its being improbable. Therefore, on the contrary, it appears to me 
exceedingly probable; nor does it appear so without reason, when I reflect that there is something more in 
God, whom you verily reduce to the weakness of man, to whom you allow nothing else but the mere 
workmanship. In what respect, then, will that divine power differ from man, if God also, as man does, 
stands in need of the assistance of another? But He does stand in need of it, if He can construct nothing 
unless He is furnished with materials by another. But if this is the case, it is plain that His power is 
imperfect, and he who prepared the material must be judged more powerful. By what name, therefore, 
shall he be called who excels God in power?—since it is greater to make that which is one’s own, than to 
arrange those things which are another’s. But if it is impossible that anything should be more powerful 
than God, who must necessarily be of perfect strength, power, and intelligence, it follows that He who 
made the things which are composed of matter, made matter also. For it was neither possible nor befitting 
that anything should exist without the exercise of God’s power, or against His will. But it is probable, he 
says, that matter has, and always has had, a force and nature of its own. What force could it have, without 


any one to give it? what nature, without any one to produce it? If it had force, it took that force from some 
one. But from whom could it take it, unless it were from God? Moreover, if it had a nature, which plainly is 
so called from being produced, it must have been produced. But from whom could it have derived its 
existence, except God? For nature, from which you say that all things had their origin, if it has no 
understanding, can make nothing. But if it has the power of producing and making, then it has 
understanding, and must be God. For that force can be called by no other name, in which there is both the 
foresight to plan, and the skill and power to carry into effect. Therefore Seneca, the most intelligent of all 
the Stoics, says better, who saw “that nature was nothing else but God.” Therefore he says, “Shall we not 
praise God, who possesses natural excellence?” For He did not learn it from any one. Yes, truly, we will 
praise Him; for although it is natural to Him, He gave it to Himself, since God Himself is nature. When, 
therefore, you assign the origin of all things to nature, and take it from God, you are in the same difficulty: 


“You pay your debt by borrowing, Geta.” 


For while simply changing the name, you clearly admit that it was made by the same person by whom you 
deny that it was made. 


There follows a most senseless comparison. “As the builder,” he says, “when he is about to erect any 
building, does not himself make the materials, but uses those which are already prepared, and the 
statuary also the wax; so that divine providence ought to have had materials at hand, not of its own 
production, but already prepared for use.” Nay rather it ought not; for God will have less power if He 
makes from materials already provided, which is the part of man. The builder will erect nothing without 
wood, for he cannot make the wood itself; and not to be able to do this is the part of human weakness. But 
God Himself makes the materials for Himself, because He has the power. For to have the power is the 
property of God; for if He is not able, He is not God. Man produces his works out of that which already 
exists, because through his mortality he is weak, and through his weakness his power is limited and 
moderate; but God produces His works out of that which has no existence, because through His eternity 
He is strong, and through His strength His power is immense, which has no end or limit, like the life of 
the Maker Himself. What wonder, then, if God, when He was about to make the world, first prepared the 
material from which to make it, and prepared it out of that which had no existence? Because it is 
impossible for God to borrow anything from another source, inasmuch as all things are in Himself and 
from Himself. For if there is anything before Him, and if anything has been made, but not by Him, He will 
therefore lose both the power and the name of God. But it may be said matter was never made, like God, 
who out of matter made this world. In that case, it follows that two eternal principles are established, and 
those indeed opposed to one another, which cannot happen without discord and destruction. For those 
things which have a contrary force and method must of necessity come into collision. In this manner it will 
be impossible that both should be eternal, if they are opposed to one another, because one must 
overpower the other. Therefore the nature of that which is eternal cannot be otherwise than simple, so 
that all things descended from that source as from a fountain. Therefore either God proceeded from 
matter, or matter from God. Which of these is more true, is easily understood. For of these two, one is 
endued with sensibility, the other is insensible. The power of making anything cannot exist, except in that 
which has sensibility, intelligence, reflection, and the power of motion. Nor can anything be begun, or 
made, or completed, unless it shall have been foreseen by reason how it shall be made before it exists, 
and how it shall endure after it has been made. In short, he only makes anything who has the will to make 
it, and hands to complete that which he has willed. But that which is insensible always lies inactive and 
torpid; nothing can originate in that source where there is no voluntary motion. For if every animal is 
possessed of reason, it is certain that it cannot be produced from that which is destitute of reason, nor can 
that which is not present in the original source be received from any other quarter. Nor, however, let it 
disturb any one, that certain animals appear to be born from the earth. For the earth does not give birth 
to these of itself, but the Spirit of God, without which nothing is produced. Therefore God did not arise 
from matter, because a being endued with sensibility can never spring from one that is insensible, a wise 
one from one that is irrational, one that is incapable of suffering from one that can suffer, an incorporeal 
being from a corporeal one; but matter is rather from God. For whatever consists of a body solid, and 
capable of being handled, admits of an external force. That which admits of force is capable of dissolution; 
that which is dissolved perishes; that which perishes must necessarily have had an origin; that which had 
an origin had a source from which it originated, that is, some maker, who is intelligent, foreseeing, and 
skilled in making. There is one assuredly, and that no other than God. And since He is possessed of 
sensibility, intelligence, providence, power, and vigour, He is able to create and make both animated and 
inanimate objects, because He has the means of making everything. But matter cannot always have 
existed, for if it had existed it would be incapable of change. For that which always was, does not cease 
always to be; and that which had no beginning must of necessity be without an end. Moreover, it is easier 
for that which had a beginning to be without an end, than for that which had no beginning, to have an 
end. Therefore if matter was not made, nothing can be made from it. But if nothing can be made from it, 
then matter itself can have no existence. For matter is that out of which something is made. But 
everything out of which anything is made, inasmuch as it has received the hand of the artificer, is 
destroyed, and begins to be some other thing. Therefore, since matter had an end, at the time when the 
world was made out of it, it also had a beginning. For that which is destroyed was previously built up; that 
which is loosened was previously bound up; that which is brought to an end was begun. If, then, it is 


inferred from its change and end, that matter had a beginning, from whom could that beginning have 
been, except from God? God, therefore, is the only being who was not made; and therefore He can destroy 
other things, but He Himself cannot be destroyed. That which was in Him will always be permanent, 
because He has not been produced or sprung from any other source; nor does His birth depend on any 
other object, which being changed may cause His dissolution. He is of Himself, as we said in the first 
book; and therefore He is such as He willed that He should be, incapable of suffering, unchangeable, 
incorruptible, blessed, and eternal. 


But now the conclusion, with which Tully finished the sentiment, is much more absurd. “But if matter,” he 
says, “was not made by God, the earth indeed, and water, and air, and fire, were not made by God.” How 
skilfully he avoided the danger! For he stated the former point as though it required no proof, whereas it 
was much more uncertain than that on account of which the statement was made. If matter, he says, was 
not made by God, the world was not made by God. He preferred to draw a false inference from that which 
is false, than a true one from that which is true. And though uncertain things ought to be proved from 
those which are certain, he drew a proof from an uncertainty, to overthrow that which was certain. For, 
that the world was made by divine providence (not to mention Trismegistus, who proclaims this; not to 
mention the verses of the Sibyls, who make the same announcement; not to mention the prophets, who 
with one impulse and with harmonious voice bear witness that the world was made, and that it was the 
workmanship of God), even the philosophers almost universally agree; for this is the opinion of the 
Pythagoreans, the Stoics, and the Peripatetics, who are the chief of every sect. In short, from those first 
seven wise men, even to Socrates and Plato, it was held as an acknowledged and undoubted fact; until 
many ages afterwards the crazy Epicurus lived, who alone ventured to deny that which is most evident, 
doubtless through the desire of discovering novelties, that he might found a sect in his own name. And 
because he could find out nothing new, that he might still appear to disagree with the others, he wished to 
overthrow old opinions. But in this all the philosophers who snarled around him, refuted him. It is more 
certain, therefore, that the world was arranged by providence, than that matter was collected by 
providence. Wherefore he ought not to have supposed that the world was not made by divine providence, 
because its matter was not made by divine providence; but because the world was made by divine 
providence, he ought to have concluded that matter also was made by the Deity. For it is more credible 
that matter was made by God, because He is all-powerful, than that the world was not made by God, 
because nothing can be made without mind, intelligence, and design. But this is not the fault of Cicero, 
but of the sect. For when he had undertaken a disputation, by which he might take away the nature of the 
gods, respecting which philosophers prated, in his ignorance of the truth he imagined that the Deity must 
altogether be taken away. He was able therefore to take away the gods, for they had no existence. But 
when he attempted to overthrow the divine providence, which is in the one God, because he had begun to 
strive against the truth, his arguments failed, and he necessarily fell into this pitfall, from which he was 
unable to withdraw himself. Here, then, I hold him firmly fixed; I hold him fastened to the spot, since 
Lucilius, who disputed on the other side, was silent. Here, then, is the turning-point; on this everything 
depends. Let Cotta disentangle himself, if he can, from this difficulty; let him bring forward arguments by 
which he may prove that matter has always existed, which no providence made. Let him show how 
anything ponderous and heavy either could exist without an author or could be changed, and how that 
which always was ceased to be, so that that which never was might begin to be. And if he shall prove 
these things, then, and not till then, will I admit that the world itself was not established by divine 
providence, and yet in making this admission I shall hold him fast by another snare. For he will turn round 
again to the same point, to which he will be unwilling to return, so as to say that both the matter of which 
the world consists, and the world which consists of matter, existed by nature; though I contend that 
nature itself is God. For no one can make wonderful things, that is, things existing with the greatest order, 
except one who has intelligence, foresight, and power. And thus it will come to be seen that God made all 
things, and that nothing at all can exist which did not derive its origin from God. 


But the same, as often as he follows the Epicureans, and does not admit that the world was made by God, 
is wont to inquire by what hands, by what machines, by what levers, by what contrivance, He made this 
work of such magnitude. He might see, if he could have lived at that time in which God made it. But, that 
man might not look into the works of God, He was unwilling to bring him into this world until all things 
were completed. But he could not be brought in: for how could he exist while the heaven above was being 
built, and the foundations of the earth beneath were being laid; when humid things, perchance, either 
benumbed with excessive stiffness were becoming congealed, or seethed with fiery heat and rendered 
solid were growing hard? Or how could he live when the sun was not yet established, and neither corn nor 
animals were produced? Therefore it was necessary that man should be last made, when the finishing 
hand had now been applied to the world and to all other things. Finally, the sacred writings teach that 
man was the last work of God, and that he was brought into this world as into a house prepared and made 
ready; for all things were made on his account. The poets also acknowledge the same. Ovid, having 
described the completion of the world, and the formation of the other animals, added:— 


“An animal more sacred than these, and more capacious of a lofty mind, was yet wanting, and which might 
exercise dominion over the rest. Man was produced.” 


So impious must we think it to search into those things which God wished to be kept secret! But his 
inquiries were not made through a desire of hearing or learning, but of refuting; for he was confident that 


no one could assert that. As though, in truth, it were to be supposed that these things were not made by 
God, because it cannot be plainly seen in what manner they were created! If you had been brought up ina 
well-built and ornamented house, and had never seen a workshop, would you have supposed that that 
house was not built by man, because you did not know how it was built? You would assuredly ask the same 
question about the house which you now ask about the world—by what hands, with what implements, man 
had contrived such great works; and especially if you should see large stones, immense blocks, vast 
columns, the whole work lofty and elevated, would not these things appear to you to exceed the measure 
of human strength, because you would not know that these things were made not so much by strength as 
by skill and ingenuity? 


But if man, in whom nothing is perfect, nevertheless effects more by skill than his feeble strength would 
permit, what reason is there why it should appear to you incredible, when it is alleged that the world was 
made by God, in whom, since He is perfect, wisdom can have no limit, and strength no measure? His 
works are seen by the eyes; but how He made them is not seen even by the mind, because, as Hermes 
says, the mortal cannot draw nigh to (that is, approach nearer, and follow up with the understanding) the 
immortal, the temporal to the eternal, the corruptible to the incorruptible. And on this account the earthly 
animal is as yet incapable of perceiving heavenly things, because it is shut in and held as it were in 
custody by the body, so that it cannot discern all things with free and unrestrained perception. Let him 
know, therefore, how foolishly he acts, who inquires into things which are indescribable. For this is to pass 
the limits of one’s own condition, and not to understand how far it is permitted man to approach. In short, 
when God revealed the truth to man, He wished us only to know those things which it concerned man to 
know for the attainment of life; but as to the things which related to a profane and eager curiosity He was 
silent, that they might be secret. Why, then, do you inquire into things which you cannot know, and if you 
knew them you would not be happier. It is perfect wisdom in man, if he knows that there is but one God, 
and that all things were made by Him. 


CHAP. X 


OF THE WORLD, AND ITS PARTS, THE ELEMENTS AND SEASONS 


Now, having refuted those who entertain false sentiments respecting the world and God its Maker, let us 
return to the divine workmanship of the world, concerning which we are informed in the sacred writings 
of our holy religion. Therefore, first of all, God made the heaven, and suspended it on high, that it might 
be the seat of God Himself, the Creator. Then He founded the earth, and placed it under the heaven, as a 
dwelling-place for man, with the other races of animals. He willed that it should be surrounded and held 
together by water. But He adorned and filled His own dwelling-place with bright lights; He decked it with 
the sun, and the shining orb of the moon, and with the glittering signs of the twinkling stars; but He 
placed on the earth the darkness, which is contrary to these. For of itself the earth contains no light, 
unless it receives it from the heaven, in which He placed perpetual light, and the gods above, and eternal 
life; and, on the contrary, He placed on the earth darkness, and the inhabitants of the lower regions, and 
death. For these things are as far removed from the former ones, as evil things are from good, and vices 
from virtues. He also established two parts of the earth itself opposite to one another, and of a different 
character,—namely, the east and the west; and of these the east is assigned to God, because He Himself is 
the fountain of light, and the enlightener of all things, and because He makes us rise to eternal life. But 
the west is ascribed to that disturbed and depraved mind, because it conceals the light, because it always 
brings on darkness, and because it makes men die and perish in their sins. For as light belongs to the 
east, and the whole course of life depends upon the light, so darkness belongs to the west: but death and 
destruction are contained in darkness. Then He measured out in the same way the other parts,—namely, 
the south and the north, which parts are closely united with the two former. For that which is more 
glowing with the warmth of the sun, is nearest to and closely united with the east; but that which is torpid 
with colds and perpetual ice belongs to the same division as the extreme west. For as darkness is opposed 
to light, so is cold to heat. As, therefore, heat is nearest to light, so is the south to the east; and as cold is 
nearest to darkness, so is the northern region to the west. And He assigned to each of these parts its own 
time,—namely, the spring to the east, the summer to the southern region, the autumn belongs to the west, 
and the winter to the north. In these two parts also, the southern and the northern, is contained a figure 
of life and death, because life consists in heat, death in cold. And as heat arises from fire, so does cold 
from water. And according to the division of these parts He also made day and night, to complete by 
alternate succession with each other the courses and perpetual revolutions of time, which we call years. 
The day, which the first east supplies, must belong to God, as all things do, which are of a better 
character. But the night, which the extreme west brings on, belongs, indeed, to him whom we have said to 
be the rival of God. 


And even in the making of these God had regard to the future; for He made them so, that a representation 
of true religion and of false superstitions might be shown from these. For as the sun, which rises daily, 
although it is but one,—from which Cicero would have it appear that it was called Sol, because the stars 
are obscured, and it alone is seen,—yet, since it is a true light, and of perfect fulness, and of most 
powerful heat, and enlightens all things with the brightest splendour; so God, although He is one only, is 
possessed of perfect majesty, and might, and splendour. But night, which we say is assigned to that 
depraved adversary of God, shows by a resemblance the many and various superstitions which belong to 


him. For although innumerable stars appear to glitter and shine, yet, because they are not full and solid 
lights, and send forth no heat, nor overpower the darkness by their multitude, therefore these two things 
are found to be of chief importance, which have power differing from and opposed to one another—heat 
and moisture, which God wonderfully designed for the support and production of all things. For since the 
power of God consists in heat and fire, if He had not tempered its ardour and force by mingling matter of 
moisture and cold, nothing could have been born or have existed, but whatever had begun to exist must 
immediately have been destroyed by conflagration. From which also some philosophers and poets said 
that the world was made up of a discordant concord; but they did not thoroughly understand the matter. 
Heraclitus said that all things were produced from fire; Thales of Miletus from water. Each saw something 
of the truth, and yet each was in error: for if one element only had existed, water could not have been 
produced from fire, nor, on the other hand, could fire from water; but it is more true that all things were 
produced from a mingling of the two. Fire, indeed, cannot be mixed with water, because they are opposed 
to each other; and if they came into collision, the one which proved superior must destroy the other. But 
their substances may be mingled. The substance of fire is heat; of water, moisture. Rightly therefore does 
Ovid say:— 


“For when moisture and heat have become mingled, they conceive, and all things arise from these two. 
And though fire is at variance with water, moist vapour produces all things, and discordant concord is 
adapted to production.” 


For the one element is, as it were, masculine; the other, as it were, feminine: the one active, the other 
passive. And on this account it was appointed by the ancients that marriage contracts should be ratified 
by the solemnity of fire and water, because the young of animals are furnished with a body by heat and 
moisture, and are thus animated to life. 


For, since every animal consists of soul and body, the material of the body is contained in moisture, that of 
the soul in heat: which we may know from the offspring of birds; for though these are full of thick 
moisture, unless they are cherished by creative heat, the moisture cannot become a body, nor can the 
body be animated with life. Exiles also were accustomed to be forbidden the use of fire and water: for as 
yet it seemed unlawful to inflict capital punishment on any, however guilty, inasmuch as they were men. 
When, therefore, the use of those things in which the life of men consists was forbidden, it was deemed to 
be equivalent to the actual infliction of death on him who had been thus sentenced. Of such importance 
were these two elements considered, that they believed them to be essential for the production of man, 
and for the sustaining of his life. One of these is common to us with the other animals, the other has been 
assigned to man alone. For we, being a heavenly and immortal race, make use of fire, which is given to us 
as a proof of immortality, since fire is from heaven; and its nature, inasmuch as it is moveable and rises 
upward, contains the principle of life. But the other animals, inasmuch as they are altogether mortal, 
make use of water only, which is a corporeal and earthly element. And the nature of this, because it is 
moveable, and has a downward inclination, shows a figure of death. Therefore the cattle do not look up to 
heaven, nor do they entertain religious sentiments, since the use of fire is removed from them. But from 
what source or in what manner God lighted up or caused to flow these two principal elements, fire and 
water, He who made them alone can know. 


CHAP. XI 
OF LIVING CREATURES, OF MAN; PROMETHEUS, DEUCALION, THE PARCAE 


Therefore, having finished the world, He commanded that animals of various kinds and of dissimilar forms 
should be created, both great and smaller. And they were made in pairs, that is, one of each sex; from the 
offspring of which both the air and the earth and the seas were filled. And God gave nourishment to all 
these by their kinds from the earth, that they might be of service to men: some, for instance, were for 
food, others for clothing; but those which are of great strength He gave, that they might assist in 
cultivating the earth, whence they were called beasts of burthen. And thus, when all things had been 
settled with a wonderful arrangement, He determined to prepare for Himself an eternal kingdom, and to 
create innumerable souls, on whom He might bestow immortality. Then He made for Himself a figure 
endowed with perception and intelligence, that is, after the likeness of His own image, than which nothing 
can be more perfect: He formed man out of the dust of the ground, from which he was called man, 
because He was made from the earth. Finally, Plato says that the human form was godlike; as does the 
Sibyl, who says,— 


“Thou art my image, O man, possessed of right reason.” 


The poets also have not given a different account respecting this formation of man, however they may 
have corrupted it; for they said that man was made by Prometheus from clay. They were not mistaken in 
the matter itself, but in the name of the artificer. For they had never come into contact with a line of the 
truth; but the things which were handed down by the oracles of the prophets, and contained in the sacred 
book of God; those things collected from fables and obscure opinion, and distorted, as the truth is wont to 
be corrupted by the multitude when spread abroad by various conversations, everyone adding something 
to that which he had heard,—those things they comprised in their poems; and in this, indeed, they acted 


foolishly, in that they attributed so wonderful and divine a work to man. For what need was there that man 
should be formed of clay, when he might be generated in the same way in which Prometheus himself was 
born from Iapetus? For if he was a man, he was able to beget a man, but not to make one. But his 
punishment on Mount Caucasus declares that he was not of the gods. But no one reckoned his father 
Iapetus or his uncle Titan as gods, because the high dignity of the kingdom was in possession of Saturn 
only, by which he obtained divine honours, together with all his descendants. This invention of the poets 
admits of refutation by many arguments. It is agreed by all that the deluge took place for the destruction 
of wickedness, and for its removal from the earth. Now, both philosophers and poets, and writers of 
ancient history, assert the same, and in this they especially agree with the language of the prophets. If, 
therefore, the flood took place for the purpose of destroying wickedness, which had increased through the 
excessive multitude of men, how was Prometheus the maker of man, when his son Deucalion is said by the 
same writers to have been the only one who was preserved on account of his righteousness? How could a 
single descent and a single generation have so quickly filled the world with men? But it is plain that they 
have corrupted this also, as they did the former account; since they were ignorant both at what time the 
flood happened on the earth, and who it was that deserved on account of his righteousness to be saved 
when the human race perished, and how and with whom he was saved: all of which are taught by the 
inspired writings. It is plain, therefore, that the account which they give respecting the work of 
Prometheus is false. 


But because I had said that the poets are not accustomed to speak that which is altogether untrue, but to 
wrap up in figures and thus to obscure their accounts, I do not say that they spoke falsely in this, but that 
first of all Prometheus made the image of a man of rich and soft clay, and that he first originated the art of 
making statues and images; inasmuch as he lived in the times of Jupiter, during which temples began to 
be built, and new modes of worshipping the gods introduced. And thus the truth was corrupted by 
falsehood; and that which was said to have been made by God began also to be ascribed to man, who 
imitated the divine work. But the making of the true and living man from clay is the work of God. And this 
also is related by Hermes, who not only says that man was made by God, after the image of God, but he 
even tried to explain in how skilful a manner He formed each limb in the human body, since there is none 
of them which is not as available for the necessity of use as for beauty. But even the Stoics, when they 
discuss the subject of providence, attempt to do this; and Tully followed them in many places. But, 
however, he briefly treats of a subject so copious and fruitful, which I now pass over on this account, 
because I have lately written a particular book on this subject to my disciple Demetrianus. But I cannot 
here omit that which some erring philosophers say, that men and the other animals arose from the earth 
without any author; whence that expression of Virgil:— 


“And the earth-born race of men raised its head from the hard fields.” 


And this opinion is especially entertained by those who deny the existence of a divine providence. For the 
Stoics attribute the formation of animals to divine skill. But Aristotle freed himself from labour and 
trouble, by saying that the world always existed, and therefore that the human race, and the other things 
which are in it, had no beginning, but always had been, and always would be. But when we see that each 
animal separately, which had no previous existence, begins to exist, and ceases to exist, it is necessary 
that the whole race must at some time have begun to exist, and must cease at some time because it had a 
beginning. 


For all things must necessarily be comprised in three periods of time—the past, the present, and the 
future. The commencement belongs to the past, existence to the present, dissolution to the future. And all 
these things are seen in the case of men individually: for we begin when we are born; and we exist while 
we live; and we cease when we die. On which account they would have it that there are three Parcae: one 
who warps the web of life for men; the second, who weaves it; the third, who cuts and finishes it. But in 
the whole race of men, because the present time only is seen, yet from it the past also, that is, the 
commencement, and the future, that is, the dissolution, are inferred. For since it exists, it is evident that 
at some time it began to exist, for nothing can exist without a beginning; and because it had a beginning, 
it is evident that it will at some time have an end. For that cannot, as a whole, be immortal, which consists 
of mortals. For as we all die individually, it is possible that, by some calamity, all may perish 
simultaneously: either through the unproductiveness of the earth, which sometimes happens in particular 
cases; or through the general spread of pestilence, which often desolates separate cities and countries; or 
by the conflagration of the world, as is said to have happened in the case of Phaethon; or by a deluge, as 
is reported in the time of Deucalion, when the whole race was destroyed with the exception of one man. 
And if this deluge happened by chance, it might assuredly have happened that he who was the only 
survivor should perish. But if he was reserved by the will of divine providence, as it cannot be denied, to 
recruit mankind, it is evident that the life and the destruction of the human race are in the power of God. 
And if it is possible for it to die altogether, because it dies in parts, it is evident that it had an origin at 
some time; and as the liability to decay bespeaks a beginning, so also it gives proof of an end. And if these 
things are true, Aristotle will be unable to maintain that the world also itself had no beginning. But if Plato 
and Epicurus extort this from Aristotle, yet Plato and Aristotle, who thought that the world would be 
everlasting, will, notwithstanding their eloquence, be deprived of this also by Epicurus, because it follows, 
that, as it had a beginning, it must also have an end. But we will speak of these things at greater length in 
the last book. Now let us revert to the origin of man. 


CHAP. XII 


THAT ANIMALS WERE NOT PRODUCED SPONTANEOUSLY, BUT BY A DIVINE ARRANGEMENT, OF WHICH GOD 
WOULD HAVE GIVEN US THE KNOWLEDGE, IF IT WERE ADVANTAGEOUS FOR US TO KNOW IT 


They say that at certain changes of the heaven, and motions of the stars, there existed a kind of maturity 
for the production of animals; and thus that the new earth, retaining the productive seed, brought forth of 
itself certain vessels after the likeness of wombs, respecting which Lucretius says,— 


“Wombs grew attached to the earth by roots;” 


and that these, when they had become mature, being rent by the compulsion of nature, produced tender 
animals; afterwards, that the earth itself abounded with a kind of moisture which resembled milk, and 
that animals were supported by this nourishment. How, then, were they able to endure or avoid the force 
of the cold or of heat, or to be born at all, since the sun would scorch them or the cold contract them? But, 
they say, at the beginning of the world there was no winter nor summer, but a perpetual spring of an 
equable temperature. Why, then, do we see that none of these things now happens? Because, they say, it 
was necessary that it should once happen, that animals might be born; but after they began to exist, and 
the power of generation was given to them, the earth ceased to bring forth, and the condition of time was 
changed. Oh, how easy it is to refute falsehoods! In the first place, nothing can exist in this world which 
does not continue permanent, as it began. For neither were the sun and moon and stars then uncreated; 
nor, having been created, were they without their motions; nor did that divine government, which 
manages and rules their courses, fail to begin its exercise together with them. In the next place, if it is as 
they say, there must of necessity be a providence, and they fall into that very condition which they 
especially avoid. For while the animals were yet unborn, it is plain that some one provided that they 
should be born, that the world might not appear gloomy with waste and desolation. But, that they might 
be produced from the earth without the office of parents, provision must have been made with great 
judgment; and in the next place, that the moisture condensed from the earth might be formed into the 
various figures of bodies; and also that, having received from the vessels with which they were covered 
the power of life and sensation, they might be poured forth, as it were, from the womb of mothers, is a 
wonderful and indescribable provision. But let us suppose that this also happened by chance; the 
circumstances which follow assuredly cannot be by chance,—that the earth should at once flow with milk, 
and that the temperature of the atmosphere should be equable. And if these things plainly happened, that 
the newly born animals might have nourishment, or be free from danger, it must be that some one 
provided these things by some divine counsel. 


But who is able to make this provision except God? Let us, however, see whether the circumstance itself 
which they assert could have taken place, that men should be born from the earth. If any one considers 
during how long a time and in what manner an infant is reared, he will assuredly understand that those 
earth-born children could not possibly have been reared without some one to bring them up. For they 
must have lain for many months cast forth, until their sinews were strengthened, so that they had power 
to move themselves and to change their place, which can scarcely happen within the space of one year. 
Now see whether an infant could have lain through many months in the same manner and in the same 
place where it was cast forth, without dying, overwhelmed and corrupted by that moisture of the earth 
which it supplied for the sake of nourishment, and by the excrements of its own body mixed together. 
Therefore it is impossible but that it was reared by some one; unless, indeed, all animals are born not ina 
tender condition, but grown up: and it never came into their mind to say this. Therefore the whole of that 
method is impossible and vain; if that can be called method by which it is attempted that there shall be no 
method. For he who says that all things are produced of their own accord, and attributes nothing to divine 
providence, he assuredly does not assert, but overthrows method. But if nothing can be done or produced 
without design, it is plain that there is a divine providence, to which that which is called design peculiarly 
belongs. Therefore God, the Contriver of all things, made man. And even Cicero, though ignorant of the 
sacred writings, saw this, who in his treatise on the Laws, in the first book, handed down the same thing 
as the prophets; and I add his words: “This animal, foreseeing, sagacious, various, acute, gifted with 
memory, full of method and design, which we call man, was produced by the supreme Deity under 
remarkable circumstances; for this alone of so many kinds and natures of animals, partakes of judgment 
and reflection, when all other animals are destitute of them.” Do you see that the man, although far 
removed from the knowledge of the truth, yet, inasmuch as he held the image of wisdom, understood that 
man could not be produced except by God? But, however, there is need of divine testimony, lest that of 
man should be insufficient. The Sibyl testifies that man is the work of God:— 


“He who is the only God being the invincible Creator, He Himself fixed the figure of the form of men, He 
Himself mixed the nature of all belonging to the generation of life.” 


The sacred writings contain statements to the same effect. Therefore God discharged the office of a true 
father. He Himself formed the body; He Himself infused the soul with which we breathe. Whatever we are, 
it is altogether His work. In what manner He effected this He would have taught us, if it were right for us 
to know; as He taught us other things, which have conveyed to us the knowledge both of ancient error 
and of true light. 


CHAP. XIII 


WHY MAN IS OF TWO SEXES; WHAT IS HIS FIRST DEATH, AND WHAT THE SECOND AND OF THE FAULT AND 
PUNISHMENT OF OUR FIRST PARENTS 


When, therefore, He had first formed the male after His own likeness, then He also fashioned woman after 
the image of the man himself, that the two by their union might be able to perpetuate their race, and to 
fill the whole earth with a multitude. But in the making of man himself He concluded and completed the 
nature of those two materials which we have spoken of as contrary to each other, fire and water. For 
having made the body, He breathed into it a soul from the vital source of His own Spirit, which is 
everlasting, that it might bear the similitude of the world itself, which is composed of opposing elements. 
For he consists of soul and body, that is, as it were, of heaven and earth: since the soul by which we live, 
has its origin, as it were, out of heaven from God, the body out of the earth, of the dust of which we have 
said that it was formed. Empedocles—whom you cannot tell whether to reckon among poets or 
philosophers, for he wrote in verse respecting the nature of things, as did Lucretius and Varro among the 
Romans—determined that there were four elements, that is, fire, air, water, and earth; perhaps following 
Trismegistus, who said that our bodies were composed of these four elements by God, for he said that 
they contained in themselves something of fire, something of air, something of water, and something of 
earth, and yet that they were neither fire, nor air, nor water, nor earth. And these things indeed are not 
false; for the nature of earth is contained in the flesh, that of moisture in the blood, that of air in the 
breath, that of fire in the vital heat. But neither can the blood be separated from the body, as moisture is 
from the earth; nor the vital heat from the breath, as fire from the air: so that of all things only two 
elements are found, the whole nature of which is included in the formation of our body. Man, therefore, 
was made from different and opposite substances, as the world itself was made from light and darkness, 
from life and death; and he has admonished us that these two things contend against each other in man: 
so that if the soul, which has its origin from God, gains the mastery, it is immortal, and lives in perpetual 
light; if, on the other hand, the body shall overpower the soul, and subject it to its dominion, it is in 
everlasting darkness and death. And the force of this is not that it altogether annihilates the souls of the 
unrighteous, but subjects them to everlasting punishment. 


We term that punishment the second death, which is itself also perpetual, as also is immortality. We thus 
define the first death: Death is the dissolution of the nature of living beings; or thus: Death is the 
separation of body and soul. But we thus define the second death: Death is the suffering of eternal pain; 
or thus: Death is the condemnation of souls for their deserts to eternal punishments. This does not extend 
to the dumb cattle, whose spirits, not being composed of God, but of the common air, are dissolved by 
death. Therefore in this union of heaven and earth, the image of which is developed in man, those things 
which belong to God occupy the higher part, namely the soul, which has dominion over the body; but 
those which belong to the devil occupy the lower part, manifestly the body: for this, being earthly, ought 
to be subject to the soul, as the earth is to heaven. For it is, as it were, a vessel which this heavenly spirit 
may employ as a temporary dwelling. The duties of both are—for the latter, which is from heaven and 
from God, to command; but for the former, which is from the earth and the devil, to obey. And this, indeed, 
did not escape the notice of a dissolute man, Sallust, who says: “But all our power consists in the soul and 
body; we use the soul to command, the body rather to obey.” It had been well if he had lived in accordance 
with his words; for he was a slave to the most degrading pleasures, and he destroyed the efficacy of his 
sentiment by the depravity of his life. But if the soul is fire, as we have shown, it ought to mount up to 
heaven as fire, that it may not be extinguished; that is, it ought to rise to the immortality which is in 
heaven. And as fire cannot burn and be kept alive unless it be nourished by some rich fuel in which it may 
have sustenance, so the fuel and food of the soul is righteousness alone, by which it is nourished unto life. 
After these things, God, having made man in the manner in which I have pointed out, placed him in 
paradise, that is, in a most fruitful and pleasant garden, which He planted in the regions of the East with 
every kind of wood and tree, that he might be nourished by their various fruits; and being free from all 
labours, might devote himself entirely to the service of God his Father. 


Then He gave to him fixed commands, by the observance of which he might continue immortal; or if he 
transgressed them, be punished with death. It was enjoined that he should not taste of one tree only 
which was in the midst of the garden, in which He had placed the knowledge of good and evil. Then the 
accuser, envying the works of God, applied all his deceits and artifices to beguile the man, that he might 
deprive him of immortality. And first he enticed the woman by fraud to take the forbidden fruit, and 
through her instrumentality he also persuaded the man himself to transgress the law of God. Therefore, 
having obtained the knowledge of good and evil, he began to be ashamed of his nakedness, and hid 
himself from the face of God, which he was not before accustomed to do. Then God drove out the man 
from the garden, having passed sentence upon the sinner, that he might seek support for himself by 
labour. And He surrounded the garden itself with fire, to prevent the approach of the man until He 
execute the last judgment on earth; and having removed death, recall righteous men, His worshippers, to 
the same place; as the sacred writers teach, and the Erythraean Sibyl, when she says: “But they who 
honour the true God inherit everlasting life, themselves inhabiting together paradise, the beautiful 
garden, for ever.” But since these are the last things, we will treat of them in the last part of this work. 
Now let us explain those which are first. Death therefore followed man, according to the sentence of God, 
which even the Sibyl teaches in her verse, saying: “Man made by the very hands of God, whom the 


serpent treacherously beguiled that he might come to the fate of death, and receive the knowledge of 
good and evil.” Thus the life of man became limited in duration; but still, however, long, inasmuch as it 
was extended to a thousand years. And when Varro was not ignorant of this, handed down as it is in the 
sacred writings, and spread abroad by the knowledge of all, he endeavoured to give reasons why the 
ancients were supposed to have lived a thousand years. For he says that among the Egyptians months are 
accounted as years: so that the circuit of the sun through the twelve signs of the zodiac does not make a 
year, but the moon, which traverses that sign-bearing circle in the space of thirty days; which argument is 
manifestly false. For no one then exceeded the thousandth year. But now they who attain to the hundredth 
year, which frequently happens, undoubtedly live a thousand and two hundred months. And competent 
authorities report that men are accustomed to reach one hundred and twenty years. But because Varro 
did not know why or when the life of man was shortened, he himself shortened it, since he knew that it 
was possible for man to live a thousand and four hundred months. 


CHAP. XIV 


OF NOAH THE INVENTOR OF WINE, WHO FIRST HAD KNOWLEDGE OF THE STARS, AND OF THE ORIGIN OF FALSE 
RELIGIONS 


But afterwards God, when He saw the earth filled with wickedness and crimes, determined to destroy 
mankind with a deluge; but, however, for renewing the multitude, He chose one man, who, when all were 
corrupted, stood forth pre-eminent, as a remarkable example of righteousness. He, when six hundred 
years old, built an ark, as God had commanded him, in which he himself was saved, together with his wife 
and three sons, and as many daughters-in-law, when the water had covered all the loftiest mountains. 
Then when the earth was dry, God, execrating the wickedness of the former age, that the length of life 
might not again be a cause of meditating evils, gradually diminished the age of man by each successive 
generation, and placed a limit at a hundred and twenty years, which it might not be permitted to exceed. 
But he, when he went forth from the ark, as the sacred writings inform us, diligently cultivated the earth, 
and planted a vineyard with his own hand. From which circumstance they are refuted who regard 
Bacchus as the author of wine. For he not only preceded Bacchus, but also Saturn and Uranus, by many 
generations. And when he had first taken the fruit from the vineyard, having become merry, he drank even 
to intoxication, and lay naked. And when one of his sons, whose name was Cham, had seen this, he did not 
cover his father’s nakedness, but went out and told the circumstance to his brothers also. But they, having 
taken a garment, entered with their faces turned backwards, and covered their father. And when their 
father became aware of what had been done he disowned and sent away his son. But he went into exile, 
and settled in a part of that land which is now called Arabia; and that land was called from him Chanaan, 
and his posterity Chanaanites. This was the first nation which was ignorant of God, since its prince and 
founder did not receive from his father the worship of God, being cursed by him; and thus he left to his 
descendants ignorance of the divine nature. 


From this nation all the nearest people flowed as the multitude increased. But the descendants of his 
father were called Hebrews, among whom the religion of the true God was established. But from these 
also in after times, when their number was multiplied exceedingly, since the small extent of their 
settlements could not contain them, then young men, either sent by their parents or of their own accord, 
by the compulsion of poverty, leaving their own lands to seek for themselves new settlements, were 
scattered in all directions, and filled all the islands and the whole earth; and thus being torn away from 
the stem of their sacred root, they established for themselves at their own discretion new customs and 
institutions. But they who occupied Egypt were the first of all who began to look up to and adore the 
heavenly bodies. And because they did not shelter themselves in houses on account of the quality of the 
atmosphere, and the heaven is not overspread with any clouds in that country, they observed the courses 
of the stars, and their obscurations, while in their frequent adorations they more carefully and freely 
beheld them. Then afterwards, induced by certain prodigies, they invented monstrous figures of animals, 
that they might worship them; the authors of which we will presently disclose. But the others, who were 
scattered over the earth, admiring the elements of the world, began to worship the heaven, the sun, the 
earth, the sea, without any images and temples, and offered sacrifices to them in the open air, until in 
process of time they erected temples and statues to the most powerful kings, and originated the practice 
of honouring them with victims and odours; and thus wandering from the knowledge of God, they began 
to be heathens. They err, therefore, who contend that the worship of the gods was from the beginning of 
the world, and that heathenism was prior to the religion of God: for they think that this was discovered 
afterwards, because they are ignorant of the source and origin of the truth. Now let us return to the 
beginning of the world. 


CHAP. XV 
OF THE CORRUPTION OF ANGELS, AND THE TWO KINDS OF DEMONS 


When, therefore, the number of men had begun to increase, God in His forethought, lest the devil, to 
whom from the beginning He had given power over the earth, should by his subtilty either corrupt or 
destroy men, as he had done at first, sent angels for the protection and improvement of the human race; 
and inasmuch as He had given these a free will, He enjoined them above all things not to defile 


themselves with contamination from the earth, and thus lose the dignity of their heavenly nature. He 
plainly prohibited them from doing that which He knew that they would do, that they might entertain no 
hope of pardon. Therefore, while they abode among men, that most deceitful ruler of the earth, by his 
very association, gradually enticed them to vices, and polluted them by intercourse with women. Then, not 
being admitted into heaven on account of the sins into which they had plunged themselves, they fell to the 
earth. Thus from angels the devil makes them to become his satellites and attendants. But they who were 
born from these, because they were neither angels nor men, but bearing a kind of mixed nature, were not 
admitted into hell, as their fathers were not into heaven. Thus there came to be two kinds of demons; one 
of heaven, the other of the earth. The latter are the wicked spirits, the authors of all the evils which are 
done, and the same devil is their prince. Whence Trismegistus calls him the ruler of the demons. But 
grammarians say that they are called demons, as though doemones, that is, skilled and acquainted with 
matters: for they think that these are gods. They are acquainted, indeed, with many future events, but not 
all, since it is not permitted them entirely to know the counsel of God; and therefore they are accustomed 
to accommodate their answers to ambiguous results. The poets both know them to be demons, and so 
describe them. Hesiod thus speaks:— 


“These are the demons according to the will of Zeus, Good, living on the earth, the guardians of mortal 
men.” 


And this is said for this purpose, because God had sent them as guardians to the human race; but they 
themselves also, though they are the destroyers of men, yet wish themselves to appear as their guardians, 
that they themselves may be worshipped, and God may not be worshipped. The philosophers also discuss 
the subject of these beings. For Plato attempted even to explain their natures in his “Banquet;” and 
Socrates said that there was a demon continually about him, who had become attached to him when a boy, 
by whose will and direction his life was guided. The art also and power of the Magi altogether consists in 
the influences of these; invoked by whom they deceive the sight of men with deceptive illusions, so that 
they do not see those things which exist, and think that they see those things which do not exist. These 
contaminated and abandoned spirits, as I say, wander over the whole earth, and contrive a solace for their 
own perdition by the destruction of men. Therefore they fill every place with snares, deceits, frauds, and 
errors; for they cling to individuals, and occupy whole houses from door to door, and assume to 
themselves the name of genii; for by this word they translate demons in the Latin language. They 
consecrate these in their houses, to these they daily pour out libations of wine, and worship the wise 
demons as gods of the earth, and as averters of those evils which they themselves cause and impose. And 
these, since spirits are without substance and not to be grasped, insinuate themselves into the bodies of 
men; and secretly working in their inward parts, they corrupt the health, hasten diseases, terrify their 
souls with dreams, harass their minds with phrenzies, that by these evils they may compel men to have 
recourse to their aid. 


CHAP. XVI 
THAT DEMONS HAVE NO POWER OVER THOSE WHO ARE ESTABLISHED IN THE FAITH 


And the nature of all these deceits is obscure to those who are without the truth. For they think that those 
demons profit them when they cease to injure, whereas they have no power except to injure. Some one 
may perchance say that they are therefore to be worshipped, that they may not injure, since they have the 
power to injure. They do indeed injure, but those only by whom they are feared, whom the powerful and 
lofty hand of God does not protect, who are uninitiated in the mystery of truth. But they fear the 
righteous, that is, the worshippers of God, adjured by whose name they depart from the bodies of the 
possessed: for, being lashed by their words as though by scourges, they not only confess themselves to be 
demons, but even utter their own names—those which are adored in the temples—which they generally do 
in the presence of their own worshippers; not, it is plain, to the disgrace of religion, but to the disgrace of 
their own honour, because they cannot speak falsely to God, by whom they are adjured, nor to the 
righteous, by whose voice they are tortured. Therefore ofttimes having uttered the greatest howlings, they 
cry out that they are beaten, and are on fire, and that they are just on the point of coming forth: so much 
power has the knowledge of God, and righteousness! Whom, therefore, can they injure, except those 
whom they have in their own power? In short, Hermes affirms that those who have known God are not 
only safe from the attacks of demons, but that they are not even bound by fate. “The only protection,” he 
says, “is piety, for over a pious man neither evil demon nor fate has any power: for God rescues the pious 
man from all evil; for the one and only good thing among men is piety.” And what piety is, he testifies in 
another place, in these words: “For piety is the knowledge of God.” Asclepius also, his disciple, more fully 
expressed the same sentiment in that finished discourse which he wrote to the king. Each of them, in 
truth, affirms that the demons are the enemies and harassers of men, and on this account Trismegistus 
calls them wicked angels; so far was he from being ignorant that from heavenly beings they were 
corrupted, and began to be earthly. 


CHAP. XVII 
THAT ASTROLOGY, SOOTHSAYING, AND SIMILAR ARTS ARE THE INVENTION OF DEMONS 


These were the inventors of astrology, and soothsaying, and divination, and those productions which are 
called oracles, and necromancy, and the art of magic, and whatever evil practices besides these men 
exercise, either openly or in secret. Now all these things are false of themselves, as the Erythraean Sibyl 
testifies:— 


“Since all these things are erroneous, 
Which foolish men search after day by day.” 


But these same authorities by their countenance cause it to be believed that they are true. Thus they 
delude the credulity of men by lying divination, because it is not expedient for them to lay open the truth. 
These are they who taught men to make images and statues; who, in order that they might turn away the 
minds of men from the worship of the true God, cause the countenances of dead kings, fashioned and 
adorned with exquisite beauty, to be erected and consecrated, and assumed to themselves their names, as 
though they were assuming some characters. But the magicians, and those whom the people truly call 
enchanters, when they practice their detestable arts, call upon them by their true names, those heavenly 
names which are read in the sacred writings. Moreover, these impure and wandering spirits, that they 
may throw all things into confusion, and overspread the minds of men with errors, interweave and mingle 
false things with true. For they themselves feigned that there are many heavenly beings, and one king of 
all, Jupiter; because there are many spirits of angels in heaven, and one Parent and Lord of all, God. But 
they have concealed the truth under false names, and withdrawn it from sight. 


For God, as I have shown in the beginning, does not need a name, since He is alone; nor do the angels, 
inasmuch as they are immortal, either suffer or wish themselves to be called gods: for their one and only 
duty is to submit to the will of God, and not to do anything at all except at His command. For we say that 
the world is so governed by God, as a province is by its ruler; and no one would say that his attendants are 
his sharers in the administration of the province, although business is carried on by their service. And yet 
these can effect something contrary to the commands of the ruler, through his ignorance; which is the 
result of man’s condition. But that guardian of the world and ruler of the universe, who knows all things, 
from whose divine eyes nothing is concealed, has alone with His Son the power over all things; nor is 
there anything in the angels except the necessity of obedience. Therefore they wish no honour to be paid 
to them, since all their honour is in God. But they who have revolted from the service of God, because they 
are enemies of the truth, and betrayers of God attempt to claim for themselves the name and worship of 
gods; not that they desire any honour (for what honour is there to the lost?), nor that they may injure God, 
who cannot be injured, but that they may injure men, whom they strive to turn away from the worship and 
knowledge of the true Majesty, that they may not be able to obtain immortality, which they themselves 
have lost through their wickedness. Therefore they draw on darkness, and overspread the truth with 
obscurity, that men may not know their Lord and Father. And that they may easily entice them, they 
conceal themselves in the temples, and are close at hand at all sacrifices; and they often give prodigies, 
that men, astonished by them, may attach to images a belief in their divine power and influence. Hence it 
is that the stone was cut by the augur with a razor; that Juno of Veii answered that she wished to remove 
to Rome; that Fortuna Muliebris announced the threatening danger; that the ship followed the hand of 
Claudia; that Juno when plundered, and the Locrian Proserpine, and the Milesian Ceres, punished the 
sacrilegious; that Hercules exacted vengeance from Appius, and Jupiter from Atinius, and Minerva from 
Caesar. Hence it was that the serpent sent for from Epidaurus freed the city of Rome from pestilence. For 
the chief of the demons was himself carried thither in his own form, without any dissembling; if indeed the 
ambassadors who were sent for that purpose brought with them a serpent of immense size. 


But they especially deceive in the case of oracles, the juggleries of which the profane cannot distinguish 
from the truth; and therefore they imagine that commands, and victories, and wealth, and prosperous 
issues of affairs, are bestowed by them,—in short, that the state has often been freed from imminent 
dangers by their interposition; which dangers they have both announced, and when appeased with 
sacrifices, have averted. But all these things are deceits. For since they have a presentiment of the 
arrangements of God, inasmuch as they have been His ministers, they interpose themselves in these 
matters, that whatever things have been accomplished or are in the course of accomplishment by God, 
they themselves may especially appear to be doing or to have done; and as often as any advantage is 
hanging over any people or city, according to the purpose of God, either by prodigies, or dreams, or 
oracles, they promise that they will bring it to pass, if temples, honours, and sacrifices are given to them. 
And on the offering of these, when the necessary result comes to pass, they acquire for themselves the 
greatest veneration. Hence temples are vowed, and new images consecrated; herds of victims are slain; 
and when all these things are done, yet the life and safety of those who have performed them are not the 
less sacrificed. But as often as dangers threaten, they profess that they are angry on account of some light 
and trifling cause; as Juno was with Varro, because he had placed a beautiful boy on the carriage of 
Jupiter to guard the dress, and on this account the Roman name was almost destroyed at Cannae. But if 
Juno feared a second Ganymede, why did the Roman youth suffer punishment? Or if the gods regard the 
leaders only, and neglect the rest of the multitude, why did Varro alone escape who acted thus, and why 
was Paulus, who was innocent, slain? Assuredly nothing then happened to the Romans by “the fates of the 
hostile Juno,” when Hannibal by craft and valour despatched two armies of the Roman people. For Juno 
did not venture either to defend Carthage, where were her arms and chariot, or to injure the Romans; for 


“She had heard that sons of Troy 
Were born her Carthage to destroy.” 


But these are the delusions of those who, concealing themselves under the names of the dead, lay snares 
for the living. Therefore, whether the impending danger can be avoided, they wish it to appear that they 
averted it, having been appeased; or if it cannot be avoided, they contrive that it may appear to have 
happened through disregard of them. Thus they acquire to themselves authority and fear from men, who 
are ignorant of them. By this subtilty and by these arts they have caused the knowledge of the true and 
only God to fail among all nations. For, being destroyed by their own vices, they rage and use violence that 
they may destroy others. Therefore these enemies of the human race even devised human victims, to 
devour as many lives as possible. 


CHAP. XVIII 


OF THE PATIENCE AND VENGEANCE OF GOD, THE WORSHIP OF DEMONS, AND FALSE RELIGIONS 


Some one will say, Why then does God permit these things to be done, and not apply a remedy to such 
disastrous errors? That evils may be at variance with good; that vices may be opposed to virtues; that He 
may have some whom He may punish, and others whom He may honour. For He has determined at the 
last times to pass judgment on the living and the dead, concerning which judgment I shall speak in the 
last book. He delays, therefore, until the end of the times shall come, when He may pour out His wrath 
with heavenly power and might, as 


“Prophecies of pious seers 
Ring terror in the ‘wildered ears.” 


But now He suffers men to err, and to be impious even towards Himself, just, and mild, and patient as He 
is. For it is impossible that He in whom is perfect excellence should not also be of perfect patience. 
Whence some imagine, that God is altogether free from anger, because He is not subject to affections, 
which are perturbations of the mind; for every animal which is liable to affections and emotions is frail. 
But this persuasion altogether takes away truth and religion. But let this subject of discussing the anger 
of God be laid aside for the present; because the matter is very copious, and to be more widely treated in 
a work devoted to the subject. Whoever shall have worshipped and followed these most wicked spirits, 
will neither enjoy heaven nor the light, which are God’s; but will fall into those things which we have 
spoken of as being assigned in the distribution of things to the prince of the evil ones himself,—namely, 
into darkness, and hell, and everlasting punishment. 


I have shown that the religious rites of the gods are vain in a threefold manner: In the first place, because 
those images which are worshipped are representations of men who are dead; and that is a wrong and 
inconsistent thing, that the image of a man should be worshipped by the image of God, for that which 
worships is lower and weaker than that which is worshipped: then that it is an inexpiable crime to desert 
the living in order that you may serve memorials of the dead, who can neither give life nor light to any 
one, for they are themselves without it: and that there is no other God but one, to whose judgment and 
power every soul is subject. In the second place, that the sacred images themselves, to which most 
senseless men do service, are destitute of all perception, since they are earth. But who cannot understand 
that it is unlawful for an upright animal to bend itself that it may adore the earth? which is placed beneath 
our feet for this purpose, that it may be trodden upon, and not adored by us, who have been raised from 
it, and have received an elevated position beyond the other living creatures, that we may not turn 
ourselves again downward, nor cast this heavenly countenance to the earth, but may direct our eyes to 
that quarter to which the condition of their nature has directed, and that we may adore and worship 
nothing except the single deity of our only Creator and Father, who made man of an erect figure, that we 
may know that we are called forth to high and heavenly things. In the third place, because the spirits 
which preside over the religious rites themselves, being condemned and cast off by God, wallow over the 
earth, who not only are unable to afford any advantage to their worshippers, since the power of all things 
is in the hands of one alone, but even destroy them with deadly attractions and errors; since this is their 
daily business, to involve men in darkness, that the true God may not be sought by them. Therefore they 
are not to be worshipped, because they lie under the sentence of God. For it is a very great crime to 
devote one’s self to the power of those whom, if you follow righteousness, you are able to excel in power, 
and to drive out and put to flight by adjuration of the divine name. But if it appears that these religious 
rites are vain in so many ways as I| have shown, it is manifest that those who either make prayers to the 
dead, or venerate the earth, or make over their souls to unclean spirits, do not act as becomes men, and 
that they will suffer punishment for their impiety and guilt, who, rebelling against God, the Father of the 
human race, have undertaken inexpiable rites, and violated every sacred law. 


CHAP. XIX 
OF THE WORSHIP OF IMAGES AND EARTHLY OBJECTS 


Whoever, therefore, is anxious to observe the obligations to which man is liable, and to maintain a regard 
for his nature, let him raise himself from the ground, and, with mind lifted up, let him direct his eyes to 
heaven: let him not seek God under his feet, nor dig up from his footprints an object of veneration, for 
whatever lies beneath man must necessarily be inferior to man; but let him seek it aloft, let him seek it in 
the highest place: for nothing can be greater than man, except that which is above man. But God is 
greater than man: therefore He is above, and not below; nor is He to be sought in the lowest, but rather in 
the highest region. Wherefore it is undoubted that there is no religion wherever there is an image. For if 
religion consists of divine things, and there is nothing divine except in heavenly things; it follows that 
images are without religion, because there can be nothing heavenly in that which is made from the earth. 
And this, indeed, may be plain to a wise man from the very name. For whatever is an imitation, that must 
of necessity be false; nor can anything receive the name of a true object which counterfeits the truth by 
deception and imitation. But if all imitation is not particularly a serious matter, but as it were a sport and 
jest, then there is no religion in images, but a mimicry of religion. That which is true is therefore to be 
preferred to all things which are false; earthly things are to be trampled upon, that we may obtain 
heavenly things. For this is the state of the case, that whosoever shall prostrate his soul, which has its 
origin from heaven, to the shades beneath, and the lowest things, must fall to that place to which he has 
cast himself. Therefore he ought to be mindful of his nature and condition, and always to strive and aim at 
things above. And whoever shall do this, he will be judged altogether wise, he just, he a man: he, in short, 
will be judged worthy of heaven whom his Parent will recognise not as abject, nor cast down to the earth 
after the manner of the beasts, but rather standing and upright as He made him. 


CHAP. Xx 


OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE TRUTH 


A great and difficult portion of the work which I have undertaken, unless I am deceived, has been 
completed; and the majesty of heaven supplying the power of speaking, we have driven away inveterate 
errors. But now a greater and more difficult contest with philosophers is proposed to us, the height of 
whose learning and eloquence, as some massive structure, is opposed to me. For as in the former case we 
were oppressed by a multitude, and almost by the universal agreement of all nations, so in this subject we 
are oppressed by the authority of men excelling in every kind of praise. But who can be ignorant that 
there is more weight in a smaller number of learned men than in a greater number of ignorant persons? 
But we must not despair that, under the guidance of God and the truth, these also may be turned aside 
from their opinion; nor do I think that they will be so obstinate as to deny that they behold with sound and 
open eyes the sun as he shines in his brilliancy. Only let that be true which they themselves are 
accustomed to profess, that they are possessed with the desire of investigation, and I shall assuredly 
succeed in causing them to believe that the truth which they have long sought for has been at length 
found, and to confess that it could not have been found by the abilities of man. 


Book III 


Of the False Wisdom of Philosophers 


CHAP. I 


A COMPARISON OF THE TRUTH WITH ELOQUENCE: WHY THE PHILOSOPHERS DID NOT ATTAIN TO IT. OF THE 
SIMPLE STYLE OF THE SCRIPTURES 


Since it is supposed that the truth still lies hidden in obscurity—either through the error and ignorance of 
the common people, who are the slaves of various and foolish superstitions, or through the philosophers, 
who by the perverseness of their minds confuse rather than throw light upon it—I could wish that the 
power of eloquence had fallen to my lot, though not such as it was in Marcus Tullius, for that was 
extraordinary and admirable, but in some degree approaching it; that, being supported as much by the 
strength of talent as it has weight by its own force, the truth might at length come forth, and having 
dispelled and refuted public errors, and the errors of those who are considered wise, might introduce 
among the human race a brilliant light. And I could wish that this were so, for two reasons: either that 
men might more readily believe the truth when adorned with embellishments, since they even believe 
falsehood, being captivated by the adornment of speech and the enticement of words; or, at all events, 
that the philosophers themselves might be overpowered by us, most of all by their own arms, in which 
they are accustomed to pride themselves and to place confidence. 


But since God has willed this to be the nature of the case, that simple and undisguised truth should be 
more clear, because it has sufficient ornament of itself, and on this account it is corrupted when 
embellished with adornings from without, but that falsehood should please by means of a splendour not 
its own, because being corrupt of itself it vanishes and melts away, unless it is set off and polished with 
decoration sought from another source; I bear it with equanimity that a moderate degree of talent has 
been granted to me. But it is not in reliance upon eloquence, but upon the truth, that I have undertaken 
this work,—a work, perhaps, too great to be sustained by my strength; which, however, even if I should 
fail, the truth itself will complete, with the assistance of God, whose office this is. For when I know that 
the greatest orators have often been overcome by pleaders of moderate ability, because the power of truth 
is so great that it defends itself even in small things by its own clearness: why should I imagine that it will 
be overwhelmed in a cause of the greatest importance by men who are ingenious and eloquent, as I admit, 
but who speak false things; and not that it should appear bright and illustrious, if not by our speech, 
which is very feeble, and flows from a slight fountain, but by its own light? Nor, if there have been 
philosophers worthy of admiration on account of their literary erudition, should I also yield to them the 
knowledge and learning of the truth, which no one can attain to by reflection or disputation. Nor do I now 
disparage the pursuit of those who wished to know the truth, because God has made the nature of man 
most desirous of arriving at the truth; but I assert and maintain this against them, that the effect did not 
follow their honest and well-directed will, because they neither knew what was true in itself, nor how, nor 
where, nor with what mind it is to be sought. And thus, while they desire to remedy the errors of men, 
they have become entangled in snares and the greatest errors. I have therefore been led to this task of 
refuting philosophy by the very order of the subject which I have undertaken. 


For since all error arises either from false religion or from wisdom, in refuting error it is necessary to 
overthrow both. For inasmuch as it has been handed down to us in the sacred writings that the thoughts 
of philosophers are foolish, this very thing is to be proved by fact and by arguments, that no one, induced 
by the honourable name of wisdom, or deceived by the splendour of empty eloquence, may prefer to give 
credence to human rather than to divine things. Which things, indeed, are related in a concise and simple 
manner. For it was not befitting that, when God was speaking to man, He should confirm His words by 
arguments, as though He would not otherwise be regarded with confidence: but, as it was right, He spoke 
as the mighty Judge of all things, to whom it belongs not to argue, but to pronounce sentence. He Himself, 
as God, is truth. But we, since we have divine testimony for everything, will assuredly show by how much 
surer arguments truth may be defended, when even false things are so defended that they are accustomed 
to appear true. Wherefore there is no reason why we should give so much honour to philosophers as to 
fear their eloquence. For they might speak well as men of learning; but they could not speak truly, 
because they had not learned the truth from Him in whose power it was. Nor, indeed, shall we effect 
anything great in convicting them of ignorance, which they themselves very often confess. Since they are 
not believed in that one point alone in which alone they ought to have been believed, I will endeavour to 
show that they never spoke so truly as when they uttered their opinion respecting their own ignorance. 


CHAP. II 
OF PHILOSOPHY, AND HOW VAIN WAS ITS OCCUPATION IN SETTING FORTH THE TRUTH 


Now, since the falsehood of superstitions has been shown in the two former books, and the origin itself of 
the whole error has been set forth, it is the business of this book to show the emptiness and falsehood of 
philosophy also, that, all error being removed, the truth may be brought to light and become manifest. Let 
us begin, therefore, from the common name of philosophy, that when the head itself is destroyed, an 
easier approach may be open to us for demolishing the whole body; if indeed that can be called a body, 
the parts and members of which are at variance with one another, and are not united together by any 
connecting link, but, as it were, dispersed and scattered, appear to palpitate rather than to live. 
Philosophy is (as the name indicates, and they themselves define it) the love of wisdom. By what 
argument, then, can I prove that philosophy is not wisdom, rather than by that derived from the meaning 
of the name itself? For he who devotes himself to wisdom is manifestly not yet wise, but devotes himself to 
the subject that he may be wise. In the other arts it appears what this devotedness effects, and to what it 
tends: for when any one by learning has attained to these, he is now called, not a devoted follower of the 
profession, but an artificer. But it is said it was on account of modesty that they called themselves devoted 
to wisdom, and not wise. Nay, in truth, Pythagoras, who first invented this name, since he had a little 
more wisdom than those of early times, who regarded themselves as wise, understood that it was 
impossible by any human study to attain to wisdom, and therefore that a perfect name ought not to be 
applied to an incomprehensible and imperfect subject. And, therefore, when he was asked what was his 
profession, he answered that he was a philosopher, that is, a searcher after wisdom. If, therefore, 
philosophy searches after wisdom, it is not wisdom itself, because it must of necessity be one thing which 
searches, and another which is searched for; nor is the searching itself correct, because it can find 
nothing. 


But I am not prepared to concede even that philosophers are devoted to the pursuit of wisdom, because 
by that pursuit there is no attaining to wisdom. For if the power of finding the truth were connected with 
this pursuit, and if this pursuit were a kind of road to wisdom, it would at length be found. But since so 
much time and talent have been wasted in the search for it, and it has not yet been gained, it is plain that 
there is no wisdom there. Therefore they who apply themselves to philosophy do not devote themselves to 
the pursuit of wisdom; but they themselves imagine that they do so, because they know not where that is 
which they are searching for, or of what character it is. Whether, therefore, they devote themselves to the 
pursuit of wisdom or not, they are not wise, because that can never be discovered which is either sought 
in an improper manner, or not sought at all. Let us look to this very thing, whether it is possible for 
anything to be discovered by this kind of pursuit, or nothing. 


CHAP III 
OF WHAT SUBJECTS PHILOSOPHY CONSISTS, AND WHO WAS THE CHIEF FOUNDER OF THE ACADEMIC SECT 


Philosophy appears to consist of two subjects, knowledge and conjecture, and of nothing more. Knowledge 
cannot come from the understanding, nor be apprehended by thought; because to have knowledge in 
oneself as a peculiar property does not belong to man, but to God. But the nature of mortals does not 
receive knowledge, except that which comes from without. For on this account the divine intelligence has 
opened the eyes and ears and other senses in the body, that by these entrances knowledge might flow 
through to the mind. For to investigate or wish to know the causes of natural things,—whether the sun is 
as great as it appears to be, or is many times greater than the whole of this earth; also whether the moon 
be spherical or concave; and whether the stars are fixed to the heaven, or are borne with free course 
through the air; of what magnitude the heaven itself is, of what material it is composed; whether it is at 
rest and immoveable, or is turned round with incredible swiftness; how great is the thickness of the earth, 
or on what foundations it is poised and suspended,—to wish to comprehend these things, I say, by 
disputation and conjectures, is as though we should wish to discuss what we may suppose to be the 
character of a city in some very remote country, which we have never seen, and of which we have heard 
nothing more than the name. If we should claim to ourselves knowledge in a matter of this kind, which 
cannot be known, should we not appear to be mad, in venturing to affirm that in which we may be 
refuted? How much more are they to be judged mad and senseless, who imagine that they know natural 
things, which cannot be known by man! Rightly therefore did Socrates, and the Academics who followed 
him, take away knowledge, which is not the part of a disputant, but of a diviner. It remains that there is in 
philosophy conjecture only; for that from which knowledge is absent, is entirely occupied by conjecture. 
For every one conjectures that of which he is ignorant. But they who discuss natural subjects, conjecture 
that they are as they discuss them. Therefore they do not know the truth, because knowledge is 
concerned with that which is certain, conjecture with the uncertain. 


Let us return to the example before mentioned. Come, let us conjecture about the state and character of 
that city which is unknown to us in all respects except in name. It is probable that it is situated on a plain, 
with walls of stone, lofty buildings, many streets, magnificent and highly adorned temples. Let us 
describe, if you please, the customs and deportment of the citizens. But when we shall have described 
these, another will make opposite statements; and when he also shall have concluded, a third will arise, 


and others after him; and they will make very different conjectures to those of ours. Which therefore of all 
is more true? Perhaps none of them. But all things have been mentioned which the nature of the 
circumstances admits, so that some one of them must necessarily be true. But it will not be known who 
has spoken the truth. It may possibly be that all have in some degree erred in their description, and that 
all have in some degree attained to the truth. Therefore we are foolish if we seek this by disputation; for 
some one may present himself who may deride our conjectures, and esteem us as mad, since we wish to 
conjecture the character of that which we do not know. But it is unnecessary to go in quest of remote 
cases, from which perhaps no one may come to refute us. Come, let us conjecture what is now going on in 
the forum, what in the senate-house. That also is too distant. Let us say what is taking place with the 
interposition of a single wall; no one can know this but he who has heard or seen it. No one therefore 
ventures to say this, because he will immediately be refuted not by words, but by the presence of the fact 
itself. But this is the very thing which philosophers do, who discuss what is taking place in heaven, but 
think that they do that with impunity, because there is no one to refute their errors. But if they were to 
think that some one was about to descend who would prove them to be mad and false, they would never 
discuss those subjects at all which they cannot possibly know. Nor, however, is their shamelessness and 
audacity to be regarded as more successful because they are not refuted; for God refutes them to whom 
alone the truth is known, although He may seem to connive at their conduct, and He reckons such wisdom 
of men as the greatest folly. 


CHAP. IV 


THAT KNOWLEDGE IS TAKEN AWAY BY SOCRATES, AND CONJECTURE BY ZENO 


Zeno and the Stoics, then, were right in repudiating conjecture. For to conjecture that you know that 
which you do not know, is not the part of a wise, but rather of a rash and foolish man. Therefore if nothing 
can be known, as Socrates taught, or ought to be conjectured, as Zeno taught, philosophy is entirely 
removed. Why should I say that it is not only overthrown by these two, who were the chiefs of philosophy, 
but by all, so that it now appears to have been long ago destroyed by its own arms? Philosophy has been 
divided into many sects; and they all entertain various sentiments. In which do we place the truth? It 
certainly cannot be in all. Let us point out some one; it follows that all the others will be without wisdom. 
Let us pass through them separately; in the same manner, whatever we shall give to one we shall take 
away from the others. For each particular sect overturns all others, to confirm itself and its own doctrines: 
nor does it allow wisdom to any other, lest it should confess that it is itself foolish; but as it takes away 
others, so is it taken away itself by all others. For they are nevertheless philosophers who accuse it of 
folly. Whatever sect you shall praise and pronounce true, that is censured by philosophers as false. Shall 
we therefore believe one which praises itself and its doctrine, or the many which blame the ignorance of 
each other? That must of necessity be better which is held by great numbers, than that which is held by 
one only. For no one can rightly judge concerning himself, as the renowned poet testifies; for the nature of 
men is so arranged, that they see and distinguish the affairs of others better than their own. Since, 
therefore, all things are uncertain, we must either believe all or none: if we are to believe no one, then the 
wise have no existence, because while they separately affirm different things they think themselves wise; 
if all, it is equally true that there are no wise men, because all deny the wisdom of each individually. 
Therefore all are in this manner destroyed; and as those fabled sparti of the poets, so these men mutually 
slay one another, so that no one remains of all; which happens on this account, because they have a 
sword, but have no shield. If, therefore, the sects individually are convicted of folly by the judgment of 
many sects, it follows that all are found to be vain and empty; and thus philosophy consumes and destroys 
itself. And since Arcesilas the founder of the Academy understood this, he collected together the mutual 
censures of all, and the confession of ignorance made by distinguished philosophers, and armed himself 
against all. Thus he established a new philosophy of not philosophizing. From this founder, therefore, 
there began to be two kinds of philosophy: one the old one, which claims to itself knowledge; the other a 
new one, opposed to the former, and which detracts from it. Between these two kinds of philosophy I see 
that there is disagreement, and as it were civil war. On which side shall we place wisdom, which cannot 
be torn asunder? If the nature of things can be known, this troop of recruits will perish; if it cannot, the 
veterans will be destroyed: if they shall be equal, nevertheless philosophy, the guide of all, will still perish, 
because it is divided; for nothing can be opposed to itself without its own destruction. But if, as I have 
shown, there can be no inner and peculiar knowledge in man on account of the frailty of the human 
condition, the party of Arcesilas prevails. But not even will this stand firm, because it cannot be the case 
that nothing at all is known. 


CHAP. V 
THAT THE KNOWLEDGE OF MANY THINGS IS NECESSARY 


For there are many things which nature itself, and frequent use, and the necessity of life, compel us to 
know. Accordingly you must perish, unless you know what things are useful for life, in order that you may 
seek them; and what are dangerous, that you may shun and avoid them. Moreover, there are many things 
which experience finds out. For the various courses of the sun and moon, and the motions of the stars, and 
the computation of times, have been discovered, and the nature of bodies, and the strength of herbs by 


students of medicine, and by the cultivators of the land the nature of soils, and signs of future rains and 
tempests have been collected. In short, there is no art which is not dependent on knowledge. Therefore 
Arcesilas ought, if he had any wisdom, to have distinguished the things which were capable of being 
known, and those which were incapable. But if he had done this, he would have reduced himself to the 
common herd. For the common people have sometimes more wisdom, because they are only so far wise as 
is necessary. And if you inquire of them whether they know anything or nothing, they will say that they 
know the things which they know, and will confess that they are ignorant of what they are ignorant. He 
was right, therefore, in taking away the systems of others, but he was not right in laying the foundations 
of his own. For ignorance of all things cannot be wisdom, the peculiar property of which is knowledge. 
And thus, when he overcame the philosophers, and taught that they knew nothing, he himself also lost the 
name of philosopher, because his system is to know nothing. For he who blames others because they are 
ignorant, ought himself to have knowledge; but when he knows nothing, what perverseness or what 
insolence it is, to constitute himself a philosopher on account of that very thing for which he takes away 
the others! For it is in their power to answer thus: If you convict us of knowing nothing, and therefore of 
being unwise because we know nothing, does it follow that you are not wise, because you confess that you 
know nothing? What progress, therefore, did Arcesilas make, except that, having despatched all the 
philosophers, he pierced himself also with the same sword? 


CHAP. VI 
OF WISDOM, AND THE ACADEMICS, AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


Does wisdom therefore nowhere exist? Yes, indeed, it was amongst them, but no one saw it. Some thought 
that all things could be known: these were manifestly not wise. Others thought that nothing could be 
known; nor indeed were these wise: the former, because they attributed too much to man; the latter, 
because they attributed too little. A limit was wanting to each on either side. Where, then, is wisdom? It 
consists in thinking neither that you know all things, which is the property of God; nor that you are 
ignorant of all things, which is the part of a beast. For it is something of a middle character which belongs 
to man, that is, knowledge united and combined with ignorance. Knowledge in us is from the soul, which 
has its origin from heaven; ignorance from the body, which is from the earth: whence we have something 
in common with God, and with the animal creation. Thus, since we are composed of these two elements, 
the one of which is endowed with light, the other with darkness, a part of knowledge is given to us, and a 
part of ignorance. Over this bridge, so to speak, we may pass without any danger of falling; for all those 
who have inclined to either side, either towards the left hand or the right, have fallen. But I will say how 
each part has erred. The Academics argued from obscure subjects, against the natural philosophers, that 
there was no knowledge; and satisfied with the examples of a few incomprehensible subjects, they 
embraced ignorance as though they had taken away the whole of knowledge, because they had taken it 
away in part. But natural philosophers, on the other hand, derived their argument from those things 
which are open, and inferred that all things could be known, and, satisfied with things which were 
manifest, retained knowledge; as if they had defended it altogether, because they had defended it in part. 
And thus neither the one saw what was clear, nor the others what was obscure; but each party, while they 
contended with the greatest ardour either to retain or to take away knowledge only, did not see that there 
would be placed in the middle that which might guide them to wisdom. 


But Arcesilas, who teaches that there is no knowledge, when he was detracting from Zeno, the chief of the 
Stoics, that he might altogether overthrow philosophy on the authority of Socrates, undertook this opinion 
to affirm that nothing could be known. And thus he disproved the judgment of the philosophers, who had 
thought that the truth was drawn forth, and found out by their talents,—namely, because that wisdom was 
mortal, and, having been instituted a few ages before, had now attained to its greatest increase, so that it 
was now necessarily growing old and perishing, the Academy suddenly arose, the old age, as it were, of 
philosophy, which might despatch it now withering. And Arcesilas rightly saw that they are arrogant, or 
rather foolish, who imagine that the knowledge of the truth can be arrived at by conjecture. But no one 
can refute one speaking falsely, unless he who shall have previously known what is true; but Arcesilas, 
endeavouring to do this without a knowledge of the truth, introduced a kind of philosophy which we may 
call unstable or inconstant. For, that nothing may be known, it is necessary that something be known. For 
if you know nothing at all, the very knowledge that nothing can be known will be taken away. Therefore he 
who pronounces as a sentiment that nothing is known, professes, as it were, some conclusion already 
arrived at and known: therefore it is possible for something to be known. 


Of a similar character to this is that which is accustomed to be proposed in the schools as an example of 
the kind of fallacy called asystaton; that some one had dreamt that he should not believe dreams. For if he 
did believe them, then it follows that he ought not to believe them. But if he did not believe them, then it 
follows that he ought to believe them. Thus, if nothing can be known, it is necessary that this fact must be 
known, that nothing is known. But if it is known that nothing can be known, the statement that nothing 
can be known must as a consequence be false. Thus there is introduced a tenet opposed to itself, and 
destructive of itself. But the evasive man wished to take away learning from the other philosophers, that 
he might conceal it at his home. For truly he is not for taking it from himself who affirms anything that he 
may take it from others: but he does not succeed; for it shows itself, and betrays its plunderer. How much 
more wisely and truly he would act, if he should make an exception, and say that the causes and systems 


of heavenly things only, or natural things, because they are hidden, cannot be known, for there is no one 
to teach them; and ought not to be inquired into, for they cannot be found out by inquiry! For if he had 
brought forward this exception, he would both have admonished the natural philosophers not to search 
into those things which exceeded the limit of human reflection; and would have freed himself from the ill- 
will arising from calumny, and would certainly have left us something to follow. But now, since he has 
drawn us back from following others, that we may not wish to know more than we are capable of knowing, 
he has no less drawn us back from himself also. For who would wish to labour lest he should know 
anything? or to undertake learning of this kind that he may even lose ordinary knowledge? For if this 
learning exists, it must necessarily consist of knowledge; if it does not exist, who is so foolish as to think 
that that is worthy of being learned, in which either nothing is learned, or something is even unlearned? 
Wherefore, if all things cannot be known, as the natural philosophers thought, nor nothing, as the 
Academics taught, philosophy is altogether extinguished. 


CHAP. VII 
OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY, AND THE CHIEF GOOD 


Let us now pass to the other part of philosophy, which they themselves call moral, in which is contained 
the method of the whole of philosophy, since in natural philosophy there is only delight, in this there is 
utility also. And since it is more dangerous to commit a fault in arranging the condition of life and in 
forming the character, greater diligence must be used, that we may know how we ought to live. For in the 
former subject some indulgence may be granted: for whether they say anything, they bestow no 
advantage; or if they foolishly rave, they do no injury. But in this subject there is no room for difference of 
opinion, none for error. All must entertain the same sentiments, and philosophy itself must give 
instructions as it were with one mouth; because if any error shall be committed, life is altogether 
overthrown. In that former part, as there is less danger, so there is more difficulty; because the obscurity 
of the subject compels us to entertain different and various opinions. But in this, as there is more danger, 
so there is less difficulty; because the very use of the subjects and daily experiments are able to teach 
what is truer and better. Let us see, therefore, whether they agree, or what assistance they give us for the 
better guidance of life. It is not necessary to enlarge on every point; let us select one, and especially that 
which is the chief and principal thing, in which the whole of wisdom centres and depends. Epicurus deems 
that the chief good consists in pleasure of mind, Aristippus in pleasure of the body. Callipho and 
Dinomachus united virtue with pleasure, Diodorus with the privation of pain, Hieronymus placed the chief 
good in the absence of pain; the Peripatetics, again, in the goods of the mind, the body, and fortune. The 
chief good of Herillus is knowledge; that of Zeno, to live agreeably to nature; that of certain Stoics, to 
follow virtue. Aristotle placed the chief good in integrity and virtue. These are the sentiments of nearly all. 
In such a difference of opinions, whom do we follow? whom do we believe? All are of equal authority. If we 
are able to select that which is better, it follows that philosophy is not necessary for us; because we are 
already wise, inasmuch as we judge respecting the opinions of the wise. But since we come for the sake of 
learning wisdom, how can we judge, who have not yet begun to be wise? especially when the Academic is 
close at hand, to draw us back by the cloak, and forbid us to believe any one, without bringing forward 
that which we may follow. 


CHAP. VIII 


OF THE CHIEF GOOD, AND THE PLEASURES OF THE SOUL AND BODY, AND OF VIRTUE 


What then remains, but that we leave raving and obstinate wranglers, and come to the judge, who is in 
truth the giver of simple and calm wisdom? which is able not only to mould us, and lead us into the way, 
but also to pass an opinion on the controversies of those men. This teaches us what is the true and highest 
good of man; but before I begin to speak on this subject, all those opinions must be refuted, that it may 
appear that no one of those philosophers was wise. Since the inquiry is respecting the duty of man, the 
chief good of the chief animal ought to be placed in that which it cannot have in common with the other 
animals. But as teeth are the peculiar property of wild beasts, horns of cattle, and wings of birds, so 
something peculiar to himself ought to be attributed to man, without which he would lose the fixed order 
of his condition. For that which is given to all for the purpose of life or generation, is indeed a natural 
good; but still it is not the greatest, unless it be peculiar to each class. Therefore he was not a wise man 
who believed that pleasure of the mind is the chief good, since that, whether it be freedom from anxiety or 
joy, is common to all. I do not consider Aristippus even worthy of an answer; for since he is always rushing 
into pleasures of the body, and is only the slave of sensual indulgences, no one can regard him as a man: 
for he lived in such a manner that there was no difference between him and a brute, except this only, that 
he had the faculty of speech. But if the power of speaking were given to the ass, or the dog, or swine, and 
you were to inquire from these why they so furiously pursue the females, that they can scarcely be 
separated from them, and even neglect their food and I drink; why they either drive away other males, or 
do not abstain from the pursuit even when vanquished, but often, when bruised by stronger animals, they 
are more determined in their pursuit; why they dread neither rain nor cold; why they undertake labour, 
and do not shrink from danger;—what other answer will they give, but that the chief good is bodily 
pleasure?—that they eagerly seek it, in order that they may be affected with the most agreeable 


sensations; and that these are of so much importance, that, for the sake of attaining them, they imagine 
that no labour, nor wounds, nor death itself, ought to be refused by them? Shall we then seek precepts of 
living from these men, who have no other feelings than those of the irrational creatures? 


The Cyrenaics say that virtue itself is to be praised on this account, because it is productive of pleasure. 
True, says the filthy dog, or the swine wallowing in the mire. For it is on this account that I contend with 
my adversary with the utmost exertion of strength, that my valour may procure for me pleasure; of which 
I must necessarily be deprived if I shall come off vanquished. Shall we therefore learn wisdom from these 
men, who differ from cattle and the brutes, not in feeling, but in language? To regard the absence of pain 
as the chief good, is not indeed the part of Peripatetic and Stoic, but of clinical philosophers. For who 
would not imagine that the discussion was carried on by those who were ill, and under the influence of 
some pain? What is so ridiculous, as to esteem that the chief good which the physician is able to give? We 
must therefore feel pain in order that we may enjoy good; and that, too, severely and frequently, that 
afterwards the absence of pain may be attended with greater pleasure. He is therefore most wretched 
who has never felt pain, because he is without that which is good; whereas we used to regard him as most 
happy, because he was without evil. He was not far distant from this folly, who said that the entire absence 
of pain was the chief good. For, besides the fact that every animal avoids pain, who can bestow upon 
himself that good, towards the obtaining of which we can do no more than wish? But the chief good 
cannot make any one happy, unless it shall be always in his power; and it is not virtue, nor learning, nor 
labour, which affords this to man, but nature herself bestows it upon all living creatures. They who joined 
pleasure with virtuous principle, wished to avoid this common blending together of all, but they made a 
contradictory kind of good; since he who is abandoned to pleasure must of necessity be destitute of 
virtuous principle, and he who aims at principle must be destitute of pleasure. 


The chief good of the Peripatetics may possibly appear excessive, various, and—excepting those goods 
which belong to the mind, and what they are is a great subject of dispute—common to man with the 
beasts. For goods belonging to the body—that is, safety, freedom from pain, health—are no less necessary 
for dumb creatures than for man; and I know not if they are not more necessary for them, because man 
can be relieved by remedies and services, the dumb animals cannot. The same is true of those which they 
call the goods of fortune; for as man has need of resources for the support of life, so have they need of 
prey and pasture. Thus, by introducing a good which is not within the power of man, they made man 
altogether subject to the power of another. Let us also hear Zeno, for he at times dreams of virtue. The 
chief good, he says, is to live in accordance with nature. Therefore we must live after the manner of the 
brutes. For in these are found all the things which ought to be absent from man: they are eager for 
pleasures, they fear, they deceive, they lie in wait, they kill; and that which is especially to the point, they 
have no knowledge of God. Why, therefore, does he teach me to live according to nature, which is of itself 
prone to a worse course, and under the influence of some more soothing blandishments plunges headlong 
into vices? Or if he says that the nature of brutes is different from the nature of man, because man is born 
to virtue, he says something to the purpose; but, however, it will not be a definition of the chief good, 
because there is no animal which does not live in accordance with its nature. 


He who made knowledge the chief good, gave something peculiar to man; but men desire knowledge for 
the sake of something else, and not for its own sake. For who is contented with knowing, without seeking 
some advantage from his knowledge? The arts are learned for the purpose of being put into exercise; but 
they are exercised either for the support of life, or pleasure, or for glory. That, therefore, is not the chief 
good which is not sought for on its own account. What difference, therefore, does it make, whether we 
consider knowledge to be the chief good, or those very things which knowledge produces from itself, that 
is, means of subsistence, glory, pleasure? And these things are not peculiar to man, and therefore they are 
not the chief goods; for the desire of pleasure and of food does not exist in man alone, but also in the 
brutes. How is it with regard to the desire of glory? Is it not discovered in horses, since they exult in 
victory, and are grieved when vanquished? “So great is their love of praises, so great is their eagerness 
for victory.” Nor without reason does that most excellent poet say that we must try “what grief they feel 
when overcome, and how they rejoice in victory.” But if those things which knowledge produces are 
common to man with other animals, it follows that knowledge is not the chief good. Moreover, it is no 
slight fault of this definition that bare knowledge is set forth. For all will begin to appear happy who shall 
have the knowledge of any art, even those who shall know mischievous subjects; so that he who shall have 
learned to mix poisons, is as happy as he who has learned to apply remedies. I ask, therefore, to what 
subject knowledge is to be referred. If to the causes of natural things, what happiness will be proposed to 
me, if I shall know the sources of the Nile, or the vain dreams of the natural philosophers respecting the 
heaven? Why should I mention that on these subjects there is no knowledge, but mere conjecture, which 
varies according to the abilities of men? It only remains that the knowledge of good and evil things is the 
chief good. Why, then, did he call knowledge the chief good more than wisdom, when both words have the 
same signification and meaning? But no one has yet said that the chief good is wisdom, though this might 
more properly have been said. For knowledge is insufficient for the undertaking of that which is good and 
avoiding that which is evil, unless virtue also is added. For many of the philosophers, though they 
discussed the nature of good and evil things, yet from the compulsion of nature lived in a manner different 
from their discourse, because they were without virtue. But virtue united with knowledge is wisdom. 


It remains that we refute those also who judged virtue itself to be the chief good, and Marcus Tullius was 


also of this opinion; and in this they were very inconsiderate. For virtue itself is not the chief good, but it 
is the contriver and mother of the chief good; for this cannot be attained without virtue. Each point is 
easily understood. For I ask whether they imagine that it is easy to arrive at that distinguished good, or 
that it is reached only with difficulty and labour? Let them apply their ingenuity, and defend error. If it is 
easily attained to, and without labour, it cannot be the chief good. For why should we torment ourselves, 
why wear ourselves out with striving day and night, seeing that the object of our pursuit is so close at 
hand, that any one who wishes may grasp it without any effort of the mind? But if we do not attain even to 
a common and moderate good except by labour, since good things are by their nature arduous and 
difficult, whereas evil things have a downward tendency, it follows that the greatest labour is necessary 
for the attainment of the greatest good. And if this is most true, then there is need of another virtue, that 
we may arrive at that virtue which is called the chief good; but this is incongruous and absurd, that virtue 
should arrive at itself by means of itself. If no good can be reached unless by labour, it is evident that it is 
virtue by which it is reached, since the force and office of virtue consist in the undertaking and carrying 
through of labours. Therefore the chief good cannot be that by which it is necessary to arrive at another. 
But they, since they were ignorant of the effects and tendency of virtue, and could discover nothing more 
honourable, stopped at the very name of virtue, and said that it ought to be sought, though no advantage 
was proposed from it; and thus they fixed for themselves a good which itself stood in need of a good. From 
these Aristotle was not far removed, who thought that virtue together with honour was the chief good; as 
though it were possible for any virtue to exist unless it were honourable, and as though it would not cease 
to be virtue if it had any measure of disgrace. But he saw that it might happen that a bad opinion is 
entertained respecting virtue by a depraved judgment, and therefore he thought that deference should be 
paid to what in the estimation of men constitutes a departure from what is right and good, because it is 
not in our power that virtue should be honoured simply for its own deserts. For what is honourable 
character, except perpetual honour, conferred on any one by the favourable report of the people? What, 
then, will happen, if through the error and perverseness of men a bad reputation should ensue? Shall we 
cast aside virtue because it is judged to be base and disgraceful by the foolish? And since it is capable of 
being oppressed and harassed, in order that it may be of itself a peculiar and lasting good, it ought to 
stand in need of no outward assistance, so as not to depend by itself upon its own strength, and to remain 
stedfast. And thus no good is to be hoped by it from man, nor is any evil to be refused. 


CHAP. IX 
OF THE CHIEF GOOD, AND THE WORSHIP OF THE TRUE GOD, AND A REFUTATION OF ANAXAGORAS 


I now come to the chief good of true wisdom, the nature of which is to be determined in this manner: first, 
it must be the property of man alone, and not belong to any other animal; secondly, it must belong to the 
soul only, and not be shared with the body; lastly, it cannot fall to the lot of any one without knowledge 
and virtue. Now this limitation excludes and does away with all the opinions of those whom I have 
mentioned; for their sayings contain nothing of this kind. I will now say what this is, that I may show, as I| 
designed, that all philosophers were blind and foolish, who could neither see, nor understand, nor surmise 
at any time what was fixed as the chief good for man. Anaxagoras, when asked for what purpose he was 
born, replied that he might look upon the heaven and the sun. This expression is admired by all, and 
judged worthy of a philosopher. But I think that he, being unprepared with an answer, uttered this at 
random, that he might not be silent. But if he had been wise, he ought to have considered and reflected 
with himself; for if any one is ignorant of his own condition, he cannot even he a man. But let us imagine 
that the saying was not uttered on the spur of the moment. Let us see how many and what great errors he 
committed in three words. First, he erred in placing the whole duty of man in the eyes alone, referring 
nothing to the mind, but everything to the body. But if he had been blind, would he lose the duty of a man, 
which cannot happen without the ruin of the soul? What of the other parts of the body? Will they be 
destitute, each of its own duty? Why should I say that more depends upon the ears than upon the eye, 
since learning and wisdom can be gained by the ears only, but not by the eyes only? Were you born for the 
sake of seeing the heaven and the sun? Who introduced you to this sight? or what does your vision 
contribute to the heaven and the nature of things? Doubtless that you may praise this immense and 
wonderful work. Therefore confess that God is the Creator of all things, who introduced you into this 
world, as a witness and praiser of His great work. You believe that it is a great thing to behold the heaven 
and the sun: why, therefore, do you not give thanks to Him who is the author of this benefit? why do you 
not measure with your mind the excellence, the providence, and the power of Him whose works you 
admire? For it must be, that He who created objects worthy of admiration, is Himself much more to be 
admired. If any one had invited you to dinner, and you had been well entertained, should you appear in 
your senses, if you esteemed the mere pleasure more highly than the author of the pleasure? So entirely 
do philosophers refer all things to the body, and nothing at all to the mind, nor do they see beyond that 
which fails under their eyes. But all the offices of the body being put aside, the business of man is to be 
placed in the mind alone. Therefore we are not born for this purpose, that we may see those things which 
are created, but that we may contemplate, that is, behold with our mind, the Creator of all things Himself. 
Wherefore, if any one should ask a man who is truly wise for what purpose he was born, he will answer 
without fear or hesitation, that he was born for the purpose of worshipping God, who brought us into 
being for his cause, that we may serve Him. But to serve God is nothing else than to maintain and 
preserve justice by good works. But he, as a man ignorant of divine things, reduced a matter of the 


greatest magnitude to the least, by selecting two things only, which he said were to be beheld by him. But 
if he had said that he was born to behold the world, although he would comprise all things in this, and 
would use an expression of greater sound, yet he would not have completed the duty of man; for as much 
as the soul excels the body, so much does God excel the world, for God made and governs the world. 
Therefore it is not the world which is to be contemplated by the eye, for each is a body; but it is God who 
is to be contemplated by the soul: for God, being Himself immortal, willed that the soul also should be 
everlasting. But the contemplation of God is the reverence and worship of the common Parent of mankind. 
And if the philosophers were destitute of this, and in their ignorance of divine things prostrated 
themselves to the earth, we must suppose that Anaxagoras neither beheld the heaven nor the sun, though 
he said that he was born that he might behold them. The object proposed to man is therefore plain and 
easy, if he is wise; and to it especially belongs humanity. For what is humanity itself, but justice? what is 
justice, but piety? And piety is nothing else than the recognition of God as a parent. 


CHAP. X 
IT IS THE PECULIAR PROPERTY OF MAN TO KNOW AND WORSHIP GOD 


Therefore the chief good of man is in religion only; for the other things, even those which are supposed to 
be peculiar to man, are found in the other animals also. For when they discern and distinguish their own 
voices by peculiar marks among themselves, they seem to converse: they also appear to have a kind of 
smile, when with soothed ears, and contracted mouth, and with eyes relaxed to sportiveness, they fawn 
upon man, or upon their own mates and young. Do they not give a greeting which bears some 
resemblance to mutual love and indulgence? Again, those creatures which look forward to the future and 
lay up for themselves food, plainly have foresight. Indications of reason are also found in many of them. 
For since they desire things useful to themselves, guard against evils, avoid dangers, prepare for 
themselves lurking-places standing open in different places with various outlets, assuredly they have 
some understanding. Can any one deny that they are possessed of reason, since they often deceive man 
himself? For those which have the office of producing honey, when they inhabit the place assigned to 
them, fortify a camp, construct dwellings with unspeakable skill, and obey their king; I know not if there is 
not in them perfect prudence. It is therefore uncertain whether those things which are given to man are 
common to him with other living creatures: they are certainly without religion. I indeed thus judge, that 
reason is given to all animals, but to the dumb creatures only for the protection of life, to man also for its 
prolongation. And because reason itself is perfect in man, it is named wisdom, which renders man 
distinguished in this respect, that to him alone it is given to comprehend divine things. And concerning 
this the opinion of Cicero is true: “Of so many kinds of animals,” he says, “there is none except man which 
has any knowledge of God; and among men themselves, there is no nation either so uncivilized or so 
savage, which, even if it is ignorant of due conceptions of the Deity, does not know that some conception 
of Him ought to be entertained.” From which it is effected, that he acknowledges God, who, as it were, 
calls to mind the source from which he is sprung. Those philosophers, therefore, who wish to free the 
mind from all fear, take away even religion, and thus deprive man of his peculiar and surpassing good, 
which is distinct from living uprightly, and from everything connected with man, because God, who made 
all living creatures subject to man, also made man subject to Himself. What reason is there why they 
should also maintain that the mind is to be turned in the same direction to which the countenance is 
raised? For if we must look to the heaven, it is undoubtedly for no other reason than on account of 
religion; if religion is taken away, we have nothing to do with the heaven. Therefore we must either look in 
that direction or bend down to the earth. We are not able to bend down to the earth, even if we should 
wish, since our posture is upright. We must therefore look up to the heaven, to which the nature of the 
body calls us. And if it is admitted that this must be done, it must either be done with this view, that we 
may devote ourselves to religion, or that we may know the nature of the heavenly objects. But we cannot 
by any means know the nature of the heavenly objects, because nothing of that kind can be found out by 
reflection, as I have before shown. We must therefore devote ourselves to religion, and he who does not 
undertake this prostrates himself to the ground, and, imitating the life of the brutes, abdicates the office 
of man. Therefore the ignorant are more wise; for although they err in choosing religion, yet they 
remember their own nature and condition. 


CHAP. XI 


OF RELIGION, WISDOM, AND THE CHIEF GOOD 


It is agreed upon, therefore, by the general consent of all mankind, that religion ought to be undertaken; 
but we have to explain what errors are committed on this subject. God willed this to be the nature of man, 
that he should be desirous and eager for two things, religion and wisdom. But men are mistaken in this, 
that they either undertake religion and pay no attention to wisdom, or they devote themselves to wisdom 
alone, and pay no attention to religion, though the one cannot be true without the other. The consequence 
is, that they fall into a multiplicity of religions, but false ones, because they have left wisdom, which could 
have taught them that there cannot be many gods; or they devote themselves to wisdom, but a false 
wisdom, because they have paid no attention to the religion of the Supreme God, who might have 
instructed them to the knowledge of the truth. Thus men who undertake either of these courses follow a 


devious path, and one full of the greatest errors, inasmuch as the duty of man, and all truth, are included 
in these two things which are inseparably connected. I wonder, therefore, that there was none at all of the 
philosophers who discovered the abode and dwelling-place of the chief good. For they might have sought 
it in this manner. Whatever the greatest good is, it must be an object proposed to all men. There is 
pleasure, which is desired by all; but this is common also to man with the beasts, and has not the force of 
the honourable, and brings a feeling of satiety, and when it is in excess is injurious, and it is lessened by 
advance of age, and does not fall to the lot of many: for they who are without resources, who constitute 
the greater part of men, must also be without pleasure. Therefore pleasure is not the chief good; but it is 
not even a good. What shall we say of riches? This is much more true of them. For they fall to the lot of 
fewer men, and that generally by chance; and they often fall to the indolent, and sometimes by guilt, and 
they are desired by those who already possess them. What shall we say of sovereignty itself? That does 
not constitute the chief good: for all cannot reign, but it is necessary that all should be capable of 
attaining the chief good. 


Let us therefore seek something which is held forth to all. Is it virtue? It cannot be denied that virtue is a 
good, and undoubtedly a good for all men. But if it cannot be happy because its power and nature consist 
in the endurance of evil, it assuredly is not the chief good. Let us seek something else. But nothing can be 
found more beautiful than virtue, nothing more worthy of a wise man. For if vices are to be avoided on 
account of their deformity, virtue is therefore to be desired on account of its beauty. What then? Can it be 
that that which is admitted to be good and honourable should be requited with no reward, and be so 
unproductive as to procure no advantage from itself? That great labour and difficulty and struggling 
against evils with which this life is filled, must of necessity produce some great good. But what shall we 
say that it is? Pleasure? But nothing that is base can arise from that which is honourable. Shall we say 
that it is riches? or commands? But these things are frail and uncertain. Is it glory? or honour? or a lasting 
name? But all these things are not contained in virtue itself, but depend upon the opinion and judgment of 
others. For virtue is often hated and visited with evil. But the good which arises from it ought to be so 
closely united with it as to be incapable of being separated or disunited from it; and it cannot appear to be 
the chief good in any other way than if it belongs peculiarly to virtue, and is such that nothing can be 
added to it or taken from it. Why should I say that the duties of virtue consist in the despising of all these 
things? For not to long for, or desire, or love pleasures, riches, dominions, and honours, and all those 
things which are esteemed as goods, as others do overpowered by desire, that assuredly is virtue. 
Therefore it effects something else more sublime and excellent; nor does anything struggle against these 
present goods but that which longs for greater and truer things. Let us not despair of being able to find it, 
if we turn our thoughts in all directions; for no slight or trifling rewards are sought. 


CHAP. XII 
OF THE TWOFOLD CONFLICT OF BODY AND SOUL; AND OF DESIRING VIRTUE ON ACCOUNT OF ETERNAL LIFE 


But our inquiry is as to the object for which we are born: and thus we are able to trace out what is the 
effect of virtue. There are two parts of which man is made up, soul and body. There are many things 
peculiar to the soul, many peculiar to the body, many common to both, as is virtue itself; and as often as 
this is referred to the body, it is called fortitude for the sake of distinction. Since, therefore, fortitude is 
connected with each, a contest is proposed to each, and victory held forth to each from the contest: the 
body, because it is solid, and capable of being grasped, must contend with objects which are solid and can 
be grasped; but the soul, on the other hand, because it is slight and subtle, and invisible, contends with 
those enemies who cannot be seen and touched. But what are the enemies of the soul, but lusts, vices, and 
sins? And if virtue shall have overcome and put to flight these, the soul will be pure and free from stain. 
Whence, then, are we able to collect what are the effects of fortitude of soul? Doubtless from that which is 
closely connected with it, and resembles it, that is, from fortitude of the body; for when this has come to 
any encounter and contest, what else does it seek from victory but life? For whether you contend with a 
man or beast, the contest is for safety. Therefore, as the body obtains by victory its preservation from 
destruction, so the soul obtains a continuation of its existence; and as the body, when overcome by its 
enemies, suffers death, so the soul, when overpowered by vices, must die. What difference, therefore, will 
there be between the contest carried on by the soul and that carried on by the body, except that the body 
seeks for temporal, but the soul eternal life? If, therefore, virtue is not happy by itself, since its whole 
force consists, as I have said, in the enduring of evils; if it neglects all things which are desired as goods; 
if in its highest condition it is exposed to death, inasmuch as it often refuses life, which is desired by 
others, and bravely undergoes death, which others fear; if it must necessarily produce some great good 
from itself, because labours, endured and overcome even until death, cannot fail of obtaining a reward; if 
no reward, such as it deserves, is found on earth, inasmuch as it despises all things which are frail and 
transitory, what else remains but that it may effect some heavenly reward, since it treats with contempt 
all earthly things, and may aim at higher things, since it despises things that are humble? And this reward 
can be nothing else but immortality. 


With good reason, therefore, did Euclid, no obscure philosopher, who was the founder of the system of the 
Megareans, differing from the others, say that that was the chief good which was unvarying and always 
the same. He certainly understood what is the nature of the chief good, although he did not explain in 
what it consisted; but it consists of immortality, nor anything else at all, inasmuch as it alone is incapable 


of diminution, or increase, or change. Seneca also unconsciously happened to confess that there is no 
other reward of virtue than immortality. For in praising virtue in the treatise which he wrote on the 
subject of premature death, he says: “Virtue is the only thing which can confer upon us immortality, and 
make us equal to the gods.” But the Stoics also, whom he followed, say that no one can be made happy 
without virtue. Therefore, the reward of virtue is a happy life, if virtue, as it is rightly said, makes a happy 
life. Virtue, therefore, is not, as they say, to be sought on its own account, but on account of a happy life, 
which necessarily follows virtue. And this argument might have taught them in what the chief good 
consisted. But this present and corporeal life cannot be happy, because it is subjected to evils through the 
body. Epicurus calls God happy and incorruptible, because He is everlasting. For a state of happiness 
ought to be perfect, so that there may be nothing which can harass, or lessen, or change it. Nor can 
anything be judged happy in other respects, unless it be incorruptible. But nothing is incorruptible but 
that which is immortal. Immortality therefore is alone happy, because it can neither be corrupted nor 
destroyed. But if virtue falls within the power of man, which no one can deny, happiness also belongs to 
him. For it is impossible for a man to be wretched who is endued with virtue. If happiness falls within his 
power, then immortality, which is possessed of the attribute of happiness, also belongs to him. 


The chief good, therefore, is found to be immortality alone, which pertains to no other animal or body; nor 
can it happen to any one without the virtue of knowledge, that is, without the knowledge of God and 
justice. And how true and right is the seeking for this, the very desire of this life shows: for although it be 
but temporary, and most full of labour, yet it is sought and desired by all; for both old men and boys, kings 
and those of the lowest station, in fine, wise as well as foolish, desire this. Of such value, as it seemed to 
Anaxagoras, is the contemplation of the heaven and the light itself, that men willingly undergo any 
miseries on this account. Since, therefore, this short and laborious life, by the general consent not only of 
men, but also of other animals, is considered a great good, it is manifest that it becomes also a very great 
and perfect good if it is without an end and free from all evil. In short, there never would have been any 
one who would despise this life, however short it is, or undergo death, unless through the hope of a longer 
life. For those who voluntarily offered themselves to death for the safety of their countrymen, as 
Menoeceus did at Thebes, Codrus at Athens, Curtius and the two Mures at Rome, would never have 
preferred death to the advantages of life, unless they had thought that they should attain to immortality 
through the estimation of their countrymen; and although they were ignorant of the life of immortality, yet 
the reality itself did not escape their notice. For if virtue despises opulence and riches because they are 
frail, and pleasures because they are of brief continuance, it therefore despises a life which is frail and 
brief, that it may obtain one which is substantial and lasting. Therefore reflection itself, advancing by 
regular order, and weighing everything, leads us to that excellent and surpassing good, on account of 
which we are born. And if philosophers had thus acted, if they had not preferred obstinately to maintain 
that which they had once apprehended, they would undoubtedly have arrived at this truth, as I have lately 
shown. And if this was not the part of those who extinguish the heavenly souls together with the body, yet 
those who discuss the immortality of the soul ought to have understood that virtue is set before us on this 
account, that, lusts having been subdued, and the desire of earthly things overcome, our souls, pure and 
victorious, may return to God, that is, to their original source. For it is on this account that we alone of 
living creatures are raised to the sight of the heaven, that we may believe that our chief good is in the 
highest place. Therefore we alone receive religion, that we may know from this source that the spirit of 
man is not mortal, since it longs for and acknowledges God, who is immortal. 


Therefore, of all the philosophers, those who have embraced either knowledge or virtue as the chief good, 
have kept the way of truth, but have not arrived at perfection. For these are the two things which together 
make up that which is sought for. Knowledge causes us to know by what means and to what end we must 
attain; virtue causes us to attain to it. The one without the other is of no avail; for from knowledge arises 
virtue, and from virtue the chief good is produced. Therefore a happy life, which philosophers have always 
sought, and still do seek, has no existence either in the worship of the gods or in philosophy; and on this 
account they were unable to find it, because they did not seek the highest good in the highest place, but 
in the lowest. For what is the highest but heaven, and God, from whom the soul has its origin? And what is 
the lowest but the earth, from which the body is made? Therefore, although some philosophers have 
assigned the chief good, not to the body, but to the soul, yet, inasmuch as they have referred it to this life, 
which has its ending with the body, they have gone back to the body, to which the whole of this time which 
is passed on earth has reference. Therefore it was not without reason that they did not attain to the 
highest good; for whatever looks to the body only, and is without immortality, must necessarily be the 
lowest. Therefore happiness does not fall to the condition of man in that manner in which philosophers 
thought; but it so falls to him, not that he should then be happy, when he lives in the body, which must 
undoubtedly be corrupted in order to its dissolution; but then, when, the soul being freed from intercourse 
with the body, he lives in the spirit only. In this one thing alone can we be happy in this life, if we appear 
to be unhappy; if, avoiding the enticements of pleasures, and giving ourselves to the service of virtue only, 
we live in all labours and miseries, which are the means of exercising and strengthening virtue; if, in 
short, we keep to that rugged and difficult path which has been opened for us to happiness. The chief 
good therefore which makes men happy cannot exist, unless it be in that religion and doctrine to which is 
annexed the hope of immortality. 


CHAP. XIII 
OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, AND OF WISDOM, PHILOSOPHY, AND ELOQUENCE 


The subject seems to require in this place, that since we have taught that immortality is the chief good, 
we should prove this also, that the soul is immortal. On which subject there is great disputation among 
philosophers; nor have they who held true opinions respecting the soul been able to explain or prove 
anything: for, being destitute of divine knowledge, they neither brought forward true arguments by which 
they might overcome, nor evidence by which they might convince. But we shall treat of this question more 
conveniently in the last book, when we shall have to discuss the subject of a happy life. There remains 
that third part of philosophy, which they call Logic, in which the whole subject of dialectics and the whole 
method of speaking are contained. Divine learning does not stand in need of this, because the seat of 
wisdom is not the tongue, but the heart; and it makes no difference what kind of language you employ, for 
the question is not about words, but facts. And we are not disputing about the grammarian or the orator, 
whose knowledge is concerned with the proper manner of speaking, but about the wise man, whose 
learning is concerned with the right manner of living. But if that system of natural philosophy before 
mentioned is not necessary, nor this of logic, because they are not able to render a man happy, it remains 
that the whole force of philosophy is contained in the ethical part alone, to which Socrates is said to have 
applied himself, laying aside the others. And since I have shown that philosophers erred in this part also, 
who did not grasp the chief good, for the sake of gaining which we are born; it appears that philosophy is 
altogether false and empty, since it does not prepare us for the duties of justice, nor strengthen the 
obligations and settled course of man’s life. Let them know, therefore, that they are in error who imagine 
that philosophy is wisdom; let them not be drawn away by the authority of any one; but rather let them 
incline to the truth, and approach it. There is no room for rashness here; we must endure the punishment 
of our folly to all eternity, if we shall be deceived either by an empty character or a false opinion. But man, 
such as he is, if he trusts in himself, that is, if he trusts in man, is (not to say foolish, in that he does not 
see his own error) undoubtedly arrogant, in venturing to claim for himself that which the condition of man 
does not admit of. 


And how much that greatest author of the Roman language is deceived, we may see from that sentiment 
of his; for when, in his “Books on Offices,” he had said that philosophy is nothing else than the desire of 
wisdom, and that wisdom itself is the knowledge of things divine and human, added: “And if any one 
censures the desire of this, I do not indeed understand what there is which he imagines praiseworthy. For 
if enjoyment of the mind and rest from cares is sought, what enjoyment can be compared with the 
pursuits of those who are always inquiring into something which has reference to and tends to promote a 
good and happy life? Or if any account is taken of consistency and virtue, either this is the study by which 
we may attain them, or there is none at all. To say that there is no system in connection with the greatest 
subjects, when none of the least is without a system, is the part of men speaking inconsiderately, and 
erring in the greatest subjects. But if there is any discipline of virtue, where shall it be sought when you 
have departed from that kind of learning?” For my own part, although I endeavoured to attain in some 
degree to the means of acquiring learning, on account of my desire to teach others, yet I have never been 
eloquent, inasmuch as I never even engaged in public speaking; but the goodness of the cause cannot fail 
of itself to make me eloquent, and for its clear and copious defence the knowledge of divinity and the 
truth itself are sufficient. I could wish, therefore, that Cicero might for a short time rise from the dead, 
that a man of such consummate eloquence might be taught by an insignificant person who is devoid of 
eloquence, first, what that is which is deemed worthy of praise by him who blames that study which is 
called philosophy; and in the next place, that it is not that study by which virtue and justice are learned, 
nor any other, as he thought; and lastly, that since there is a discipline of virtue, he might be taught where 
it is to be sought, when you have laid aside that kind of learning, which he did not seek for the sake of 
hearing and learning. For from whom could he hear when no one knew it? But, as his usual practice was 
in pleading causes, he wished to press his opponent by questioning, and thus to lead him to confession, as 
though he were confident that no answer could be given to show that philosophy was not the instructress 
of virtue. And in the Tusculan disputations he openly professed this, turning his speech to philosophy, as 
though he was showing himself off by a declamatory style of speaking. “O philosophy, thou guide of life,” 
he says; “O thou investigator of virtue, and expeller of vices; what could not only we, but the life of men, 
have effected at all without thee? Thou hast been the inventor of laws, thou the teacher of morals and 
discipline;”—as though, indeed, she could perceive anything by herself, and he were not rather to be 
praised who gave her. In the same manner he might have given thanks to food and drink, because without 
these life could not exist; yet these, while they minister to sense, confer no benefit. But as these things are 
the nourishment of the body, so wisdom is of the soul. 


CHAP. XIV 
THAT LUCRETIUS AND OTHERS HAVE ERRED, AND CICERO HIMSELF, IN FIXING THE ORIGIN OF WISDOM 


Lucretius, accordingly, acts more correctly in praising him who was the first discoverer of wisdom; but he 
acts foolishly in this, that he supposed it to be discovered by a man,—as though that man whom he praises 
had found it lying somewhere as flutes at the fountain, according to the legends of the poets. But if he 
praised the inventor of wisdom as a god,—for thus he speaks:— 


“No one, I think, who is formed of mortal body. For if we must speak, as the acknowledged majesty of the 
subject itself demands, he was a god, he was a god, most noble Memmius,”— 


yet God ought not to have been praised on this account, because He discovered wisdom, but because He 
created man, who might be capable of receiving wisdom. For he diminishes the praise who praises a part 
only of the whole. But he praised Him as a man; whereas He ought to have been esteemed as a God on 
this very account, because He found out wisdom. For thus he speaks:— 


“Will it not be right that this man should be enrolled among the gods?” 


From this it appears, either that he wished to praise Pythagoras, who was the first, as I have said, to call 
himself a philosopher; or Thales of Miletus, who is reported to have been the first who discussed the 
nature of things. Thus, while he seeks to exalt, he has depressed the thing itself. For it is not great if it 
could have been discovered by man. But he may be pardoned as a poet. But that same accomplished 
orator, that same consummate philosopher, also censures the Greeks, whose levity he always accuses, and 
yet imitates. Wisdom itself, which at one time he calls the gift, at another time the invention, of the gods, 
he fashions after the manner of the poets, and praises on account of its beauty. He also grievously 
complains that there have been some who disparaged it. “Can any one,” he says, “dare to censure the 
parent of life, and to defile himself with this guilt of parricide, and to be so impiously ungrateful?” 


Are we then parricides, Marcus Tullius, and in your judgment worthy to be sewed up in a bag, who deny 
that philosophy is the parent of life? Or you, who are so impiously ungrateful towards God (not this god 
whose image you worship as he sits in the Capitol, but Him who made the world and created man, who 
bestowed wisdom also among His heavenly benefits), do you call her the teacher of virtue or the parent of 
life, having learned from whom, one must be in much greater uncertainty than he was before? For of what 
virtue is she the teacher? For philosophers to the present time do not explain where she is situated. Of 
what life is she the parent? since the teachers themselves have been worn out by old age and death before 
they have determined upon the befitting course of life. Of what truth can you hold her forth as an 
explorer? since you often testify that, in so great a multitude of philosophers, not a single wise man has 
yet existed. What, then, did that mistress of life teach you? Was it to assail with reproaches the most 
powerful consul, and by your envenomed speeches to render him the enemy of his country? But let us 
pass by those things, which may be excused under the name of fortune. You applied yourself, in truth, to 
the study of philosophy, and so, indeed, that no one ever applied himself more diligently; since you were 
acquainted with all the systems of philosophy, as you yourself are accustomed to boast, and elucidated the 
subject itself in Latin writings, and displayed yourself as an imitator of Plato. Tell us, therefore, what you 
have learned, or in what sect you have discovered the truth. Doubtless it was in the Academy which you 
followed and approved. But this teaches nothing, excepting that you know your own ignorance. Therefore 
your own books refute you, and show the nothingness of the learning which may be gained from 
philosophy for life. These are your words: “But to me we appear not only blind to wisdom, but dull and 
obtuse to those very things which may appear in some degree to be discerned.” If, therefore, philosophy is 
the teacher of life, why did you appear to yourself blind, and dull, and obtuse? whereas you ought, under 
her teaching, both to perceive and to be wise, and to be engaged in the clearest light. But how you 
confessed the truth of philosophy we learn from the letters addressed to your son, in which you advise 
him that the precepts of philosophy ought to be known, but that we must live as members of a community. 


What can be spoken so contradictory? If the precepts of philosophy ought to be known, it is on this 
account that they ought to be known, in order to our living well and wisely. Or if we must live as members 
of a community, then philosophy is not wisdom, if it is better to live in accordance with society than with 
philosophy. For if that which is called philosophy be wisdom, he assuredly lives foolishly who does not live 
according to philosophy. But if he does not live foolishly who lives in accordance with society, it follows 
that he who lives according to philosophy lives foolishly. By your own judgment, therefore, philosophy is 
condemned of folly and emptiness. And you also, in your Consolation, that is, not in a work of levity and 
mirth, introduced this sentiment respecting philosophy: “But I know not what error possesses us, or 
deplorable ignorance of the truth.” Where, then, is the guidance of philosophy? or what has that parent of 
life taught you, if you are deplorably ignorant of the truth? But if this confession of error and ignorance 
has been extorted almost against your will from your innermost breast, why do you not at length 
acknowledge to yourself the truth, that philosophy which, though it teaches nothing, you extolled with 
praises to the heavens, cannot be the teacher of virtue? 


CHAP. XV 


THE ERROR OF SENECA IN PHILOSOPHY, AND HOW THE SPEECH OF PHILOSOPHERS IS AT VARIANCE WITH 
THEIR LIFE 


Under the influence of the same error (for who could keep the right course when Cicero is in error?), 
Seneca said: “Philosophy is nothing else than the right method of living, or the science of living 
honourably, or the art of passing a good life. We shall not err in saying that philosophy is the law of living 
well and honourably. And he who spoke of it as a rule of life, gave to it that which was its due.” He 
evidently did not refer to the common name of philosophy; for, since this is diffused into many sects and 


systems, and has nothing certain—nothing, in short, respecting which all agree with one mind and one 
voice,—what can be so false as that philosophy should be called the rule of life, since the diversity of its 
precepts hinders the right way and causes confusion? or the law of living well, when its subjects are 
widely discordant? or the science of passing life, in which nothing else is effected by its repeated 
contradictions than general uncertainty? For I ask whether he thinks that the Academy is philosophy or 
not? I do not think that he will deny it. And if this is so, none of these things, therefore, is in agreement 
with philosophy; which renders all things uncertain, abrogates law, esteems art as nothing, subverts 
method, distorts rule, entirely takes away knowledge. Therefore all those things are false, because they 
are inconsistent with a system which is always uncertain, and up to this time explaining nothing. 
Therefore no system, or science, or law of living well, has been established, except in this the only true 
and heavenly wisdom, which had been unknown to philosophers. For that earthly wisdom, since it is false, 
becomes varied and manifold, and altogether opposed to itself. And as there is but one founder and ruler 
of the world, God, and as truth is one; so wisdom must be one and simple, because, if anything is true and 
good, it cannot be perfect unless it is the only one of its kind. But if philosophy were able to form the life, 
no others but philosophers would be good, and all those who had not learned it would be always bad. But 
since there are, and always have been, innumerable persons who are or have been good without any 
learning, but of philosophers there has seldom been one who has done anything praiseworthy in his life; 
who is there, I pray, who does not see that those men are not teachers of virtue, of which they themselves 
are destitute? For if any one should diligently inquire into their character, he will find that they are 
passionate, covetous, lustful, arrogant, wanton, and, concealing their vices under a show of wisdom, doing 
those things at home which they had censured in the schools. 


Perhaps I speak falsely for the sake of bringing an accusation. Does not Tullius both acknowledge and 
complain of the same thing? “How few,” he says, “of philosophers are found of such a character, so 
constituted in soul and life, as reason demands! how few who think true instruction not a display of 
knowledge, but a law of life! how few who are obedient to themselves, and submit to their own decrees! 
We may see some of such levity and ostentation, that it would be better for them not to have learned at 
all; others eagerly desirous of money, others of glory; many the slaves of lusts, so that their speech 
wonderfully disagrees with their life.” Cornelius Nepos also writes to the same Cicero: “So far am I from 
thinking that philosophy is the teacher of life and the completer of happiness, that I consider that none 
have greater need of teachers of living than many who are engaged in the discussion of this subject. For I 
see that a great part of those who give most elaborate precepts in their school respect-modesty and self- 
restraint, live at the same time in the unrestrained desires of all lusts.” Seneca also, in his Exhortations, 
says: “Many of the philosophers are of this description, eloquent to their own condemnation: for if you 
should hear them arguing against avarice, against lust and ambition, you would think that they were 
making a public disclosure of their own character, so entirely do the censures which they utter in public 
flow back upon themselves; so that it is right to regard them in no other light than as physicians, whose 
advertisements contain medicines, but their medicine chests poison. Some are not ashamed of their vices; 
but they invent defences for their baseness, so that they may appear even to sin with honour.” Seneca also 
says: “The wise man will even do things which he will not approve of, that he may find means of passing to 
the accomplishment of greater things; nor will he abandon good morals, but will adapt them to the 
occasion; and those things which others employ for glory or pleasure, he will employ for the sake of 
action.” Then he says shortly afterwards: “All things which the luxurious and the ignorant do, the wise 
man also will do, but not in the same manner, and with the same purpose. But it makes no difference with 
what intention you act, when the action itself is vicious; because acts are seen, the intention is not seen.” 


Aristippus, the master of the Cyrenaics, had a criminal intimacy with Lais, the celebrated courtesan; and 
that grave teacher of philosophy defended this fault by saying, that there was a great difference between 
him and the other lovers of Lais, because he himself possessed Lais, whereas others were possessed by 
Lais. O illustrious wisdom, to be imitated by good men! Would you, in truth, entrust your children to this 
man for education, that they might learn to possess a harlot? He said that there was some difference 
between himself and the dissolute, that they wasted their property, whereas he lived in indulgence 
without any cost. And in this the harlot was plainly the wiser, who had the philosopher as her creature, 
that all the youth, corrupted by the example and authority of the teacher, might flock together to her 
without any shame. What difference therefore did it make, with what intention the philosopher betook 
himself to that most notorious harlot, when the people and his rivals saw him more depraved than all the 
abandoned? Nor was it enough to live in this manner, but he began also to teach lusts; and he transferred 
his habits from the brothel to the school, contending that bodily pleasure was the chief good. Which 
pernicious and shameful doctrine has its origin not in the heart of the philosopher, but in the bosom of the 
harlot. 


For why should I speak of the Cynics, who practised licentiousness in public? What wonder if they derived 
their name and title from dogs, since they also imitated their life? Therefore there is no instruction of 
virtue in this sect, since even those who enjoin more honourable things either themselves do not practice 
what they advise; or if they do (which rarely happens), it is not the system which leads them to that which 
is right, but nature which often impels even the unlearned to praise. 


CHAP. XVI 


THAT THE PHILOSOPHERS WHO GIVE GOOD INSTRUCTIONS LIVE BADLY, BY THE TESTIMONY OF CICERO; 
THEREFORE WE SHOULD NOT SO MUCH DEVOTE OURSELVES TO THE STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY AS TO WISDOM 


But when they give themselves up to perpetual sloth, and undertake no exercise of virtue, and pass their 
whole life in the practice of speaking, in what light ought they to be regarded rather than as triflers? For 
wisdom, unless it is engaged on some action on which it may exert its force, is empty and false; and 
Tullius rightly gives the preference, above teachers of philosophy, to those men employed in civil affairs, 
who govern the state, who found new cities or maintain with equity those already founded, who preserve 
the safety and liberty of the citizens either by good laws or wholesome counsels, or by weighty judgments. 
For it is right to make men good rather than to give precepts about duty to those shut up in corners, 
which precepts are not observed even by those who speak them; and inasmuch as they have withdrawn 
themselves from true actions, it is manifest that they invented the system of philosophy itself, for the 
purpose of exercising the tongue, or for the sake of pleading. But they who merely teach without acting, 
of themselves detract from the weight of their own precepts; for who would obey, when they who give the 
precepts themselves teach disobedience? Moreover, it is a good thing to give right and honourable 
precepts; but unless you also practice them it is a deceit, and it is inconsistent and trifling to have 
goodness not in the heart, but on the lips. 


It is not therefore utility, but enjoyment, which they seek from philosophy. And this Cicero indeed testified. 
“Truly,” he says, “all their disputation, although it contains most abundant fountains of virtue and 
knowledge, yet, when compared with their actions and accomplishments, I fear lest it should seem not to 
have brought so much advantage to the business of men as enjoyment to their times of relaxation.” He 
ought not to have feared, since he spoke the truth; but as if he were afraid lest he should be arraigned by 
the philosophers on a charge of betraying a mystery, he did not venture confidently to pronounce that 
which was true, that they do not dispute for the purpose of teaching, but for their own enjoyment in their 
leisure; and since they are the advisers of actions, and do not themselves act at all, they are to be 
regarded as mere talkers. But assuredly, because they contributed no advantage to life, they neither 
obeyed their own decrees, nor has any one been found, through so many ages, who lived in accordance 
with their laws. Therefore philosophy must altogether be laid aside, because we are not to devote 
ourselves to the pursuit of wisdom, for this has no limit or moderation; but we must be wise, and that 
indeed quickly. For a second life is not granted to us, so that when we seek wisdom in this life we may be 
wise in that; each result must be brought about in this life. It ought to be quickly found, in order that it 
may be quickly taken up, lest any part of life should pass away, the end of which is uncertain. Hortensius 
in Cicero, contending against philosophy, is pressed by a clever argument; inasmuch as, when he said that 
men ought not to philosophize, he seemed nevertheless to philosophize, since it is the part of the 
philosophers to discuss what ought and what ought not to be done in life. We are free and exempt from 
this calumny, who take away philosophy, because it is the invention of human thought; we defend wisdom, 
because it is a divine tradition, and we testify that it ought to be taken up by all. He, when he took away 
philosophy without introducing anything better, was supposed to take away wisdom; and on that account 
was more easily driven from his opinion, because it is agreed upon that man is not born to folly, but to 
wisdom. 


Moreover, the argument which the same Hortensius employed has great weight also against philosophy,— 
namely, that it may be understood from this, that philosophy is not wisdom, since its beginning and origin 
are apparent. When, he says, did philosophers begin to exist? Thales, as I imagine, was the first, and his 
age was recent. Where, then, among the more ancient men did that love of investigating the truth lie hid? 
Lucretius also says:— 


“Then, too, this nature and system of things has been discovered lately, and I the very first of all have only 
now been found able to transfer it into native words.” 


And Seneca says: “There are not yet a thousand years since the beginnings of wisdom were undertaken.” 
Therefore mankind for many generations lived without system. In ridicule of which, Persius says:— 


“When wisdom came to the city, 
Together with pepper and palms;” 


as though wisdom had been introduced into the city together with savoury merchandise. For if it is in 
agreement with the nature of man, it must have had its commencement together with man; but if it is not 
in agreement with it, human nature would be incapable of receiving it. But, inasmuch as it has received it, 
it follows that wisdom has existed from the beginning: therefore philosophy, inasmuch as it has not existed 
from the beginning, is not the same true wisdom. But, in truth, the Greeks, because they had not attained 
to the sacred letters of truth, did not know how wisdom was corrupted. And, therefore, since they thought 
that human life was destitute of wisdom, they invented philosophy; that is, they wished by discussion to 
tear up the truth which was lying hid and unknown to them: and this employment, through ignorance of 
the truth, they thought to be wisdom. 


CHAP. XVII 


HE PASSES FROM PHILOSOPHY TO THE PHILOSOPHERS, BEGINNING WITH EPICURUS; AND HOW HE REGARDED 
LEUCIPPUS AND DEMOCRITUS AS AUTHORS OF ERROR 


I have spoken on the subject of philosophy itself as briefly as I could; now let us come to the philosophers, 
not that we may contend with these, who cannot maintain their ground, but that we may pursue those 
who are in flight and driven from our battle-field. The system of Epicurus was much more generally 
followed than those of the others; not because it brings forward any truth, but because the attractive 
name of pleasure invites many. For every one is naturally inclined to vices. Moreover, for the purpose of 
drawing the multitude to himself, he speaks that which is specially adapted to each character separately. 
He forbids the idle to apply himself to learning; he releases the covetous man from giving largesses to the 
people; he prohibits the inactive man from undertaking the business of the state, the sluggish from bodily 
exercise, the timid from military service. The irreligious is told that the gods pay no attention to the 
conduct of men; the man who is unfeeling and selfish is ordered to give nothing to any one, for that the 
wise man does everything on his own account. To a man who avoids the crowd, solitude is praised. One 
who is too sparing, learns that life can be sustained on water and meal. If a man hates his wife, the 
blessings of celibacy are enumerated to him; to one who has bad children, the happiness of those who are 
without children is proclaimed; against unnatural parents it is said that there is no bond of nature. To the 
man who is delicate and incapable of endurance, it is said that pain is the greatest of all evils; to the man 
of fortitude, it is said that the wise man is happy even under tortures. The man who devotes himself to the 
pursuit of influence and distinction is enjoined to pay court to kings; he who cannot endure annoyance is 
enjoined to shun the abode of kings. Thus the crafty man collects an assembly from various and differing 
characters; and while he lays himself out to please all, he is more at variance with himself than they all 
are with one another. But we must explain from what source the whole of this system is derived, and what 
origin it has. 


Epicurus saw that the good are always subject to adversities, poverty, labours, exile, loss of dear friends. 
On the contrary, he saw that the wicked were happy; that they were exalted with influence, and loaded 
with honours; he saw that innocence was unprotected, that crimes were committed with impunity: he saw 
that death raged without any regard to character, without any arrangement or discrimination of age; but 
that some arrived at old age, while others were carried off in their infancy; that some died when they 
were now robust and vigorous, that others were cut off by an untimely death in the first flower of youth; 
that in wars the better men were especially overcome and slain. But that which especially moved him, was 
the fact that religious men were especially visited with weightier evils, whereas he saw that less evils or 
none at all fell upon those who altogether neglected the gods, or worshipped them in an impious manner; 
and that even the very temples themselves were often set on fire by lightning. And of this Lucretius 
complains, when he says respecting the god:— 


“Then he may hurl lightnings, and often throw down his temples, and withdrawing into the deserts, there 
spend his rage in practising his bolt, which often passes the guilty by, and strikes dead the innocent and 
unoffending.” 


But if he had been able to collect even a small particle of truth, he would never say that the god throws 
down his own temples, when he throws them down on this account, because they are not his. The Capitol, 
which is the chief seat of the Roman city and religion, was struck with lightning and set on fire not once 
only, but frequently. But what was the opinion of clever men respecting this is evident from the saying of 
Cicero, who says that the flame came from heaven, not to destroy that earthly dwelling-place of Jupiter, 
but to demand a loftier and more magnificent abode. Concerning which transaction, in the books 
respecting his consulship, he speaks to the same purport as Lucretius:— 


“For the father thundering on high, throned in the lofty Olympus, himself assailed his own citadels and 
famed temples, and cast fires upon his abode in the Capitol. 


In the obstinacy of their folly, therefore, they not only did not understand the power and majesty of the 
true God, but they even increased the impiety of their error, in endeavouring against all divine law to 
restore a temple so often condemned by the judgment of Heaven. 


Therefore, when Epicurus reflected on these things, induced as it were by the injustice of these matters 
(for thus it appeared to him in his ignorance of the cause and subject), he thought that there was no 
providence. And having persuaded himself of this, he undertook also to defend it, and thus he entangled 
himself in inextricable errors. For if there is no providence, how is it that the world was made with such 
order and arrangement? He says: There is no arrangement, for many things are made in a different 
manner from that in which they ought to have been made. And the divine man found subjects of censure. 
Now, if I had leisure to refute these things separately, I could easily show that this man was neither wise 
nor of sound mind. Also, if there is no providence, how is it that the bodies of animals are arranged with 
such foresight, that the various members, being disposed in a wonderful manner, discharge their own 
offices individually? The system of providence, he says, contrived nothing in the production of animals; for 
neither were the eyes made for seeing, nor the ears for hearing, nor the tongue for speaking, nor the feet 
for walking; inasmuch as these were produced before it was possible to speak, to hear, to see, and to walk. 


Therefore these were not produced for use; but use was produced from them. If there is no providence, 
why do rains fall, fruits spring up, and trees put forth leaves? These things, he says, are not always done 
for the sake of living creatures, inasmuch as they are of no benefit to providence; but all things must be 
produced of their own accord. From what source, therefore, do they arise, or how are all things which are 
carried on brought about? There is no need, he says, of supposing a providence; for there are seeds 
floating through the empty void, and from these, collected together without order, all things are produced 
and take their form. Why, then, do we not perceive or distinguish them? Because, he says, they have 
neither any colour, nor warmth, nor smell; they are also without flavour and moisture; and they are so 
minute, that they cannot be cut and divided. 


Thus, because he had taken up a false principle at the commencement, the necessity of the subjects which 
followed led him to absurdities. For where or from whence are these atoms? Why did no one dream of 
them besides Leucippus only? from whom Democritus, having received instructions, left to Epicurus the 
inheritance of his folly. And if these are minute bodies, and indeed solid, as they say, they certainly are 
able to fall under the notice of the eyes. If the nature of all things is the same, how is it that they compose 
various objects? They meet together, he says, in varied order and position as the letters which, though few 
in number, by variety of arrangement make up innumerable words. But it is urged the letters have a 
variety of forms. And so, he says, have these first principles; for they are rough, they are furnished with 
hooks, they are smooth. Therefore they can be cut and divided, if there is in them any part which projects. 
But if they are smooth and without hooks, they cannot cohere. They ought therefore to he hooked, that 
they may be linked together one with another. But since they are said to be so minute that they cannot be 
cut asunder by the edge of any weapon, how is it that they have hooks or angles? For it must be possible 
for these to be torn asunder, since they project. In the next place, by what mutual compact, by what 
discernment, do they meet together, so that anything may be constructed out of them? If they are without 
intelligence, they cannot come together in such order and arrangement; for nothing but reason can bring 
to accomplishment anything in accordance with reason. With how many arguments can this trifling be 
refuted! But I must proceed with my subject. This is he 


“Who surpassed in intellect the race of man, and quenched the light of all, as the ethereal sun arisen 
quenches the stars.” 


Which verses I am never able to read without laughter. For this was not said respecting Socrates or Plato, 
who are esteemed as kings of philosophers, but concerning a man who, though of sound mind and 
vigorous health, raved more senselessly than any one diseased. And thus the most vain poet, I do not say 
adorned, but overwhelmed and crushed, the mouse with the praises of the lion. But the same man also 
releases us from the fear of death, respecting which these are his own exact words:— 


“When we are in existence, death does not exist; when death exists, we have no existence: therefore death 
is nothing to us.” 


How cleverly he has deceived us! As though it were death now completed which is an object of fear, by 
which sensation has been already taken away, and not the very act of dying, by which sensation is being 
taken from us. For there is a time in which we ourselves even yet exist, and death does not yet exist; and 
that very time appears to be miserable, because death is beginning to exist, and we are ceasing to exist. 


Nor is it said without reason that death is not miserable. The approach of death is miserable; that is, to 
waste away by disease, to endure the thrust, to receive the weapon in the body, to be burnt with fire, to be 
torn by the teeth of beasts. These are the things which are feared, not because they bring death, but 
because they bring great pain. But rather make out that pain is not an evil. He says it is the greatest of all 
evils. How therefore can I fail to fear, if that which precedes or brings about death is an evil? Why should I 
say that the argument is false, inasmuch as souls do not perish? But, he says, souls do perish; for that 
which is born with the body must perish with the body. I have already stated that I prefer to put off the 
discussion of this subject, and to reserve it for the last part of my work, that I may refute this persuasion 
of Epicurus, whether it was that of Democritus or Dicaearchus, both by arguments and divine testimonies. 
But perhaps he promised himself impunity in the indulgence of his vices; for he was an advocate of most 
disgraceful pleasure, and said that man was born for its enjoyment. Who, when he hears this affirmed, 
would abstain from the practice of vice and wickedness? For; if the soul is doomed to perish, let us 
eagerly pursue riches, that we may be able to enjoy all kinds of indulgence; and if these are wanting to us, 
let us take them away from those who have them by stealth, by stratagem, or by force, especially if there 
is no God who regards the actions of men: as long as the hope of impunity shall favour us, let us plunder 
and put to death. For it is the part of the wise man to do evil, if it is advantageous to him, and safe; since, 
if there is a God in heaven, He is not angry with any one. It is also equally the part of the foolish man to do 
good; because, as he is not excited with anger, so he is not influenced by favour. Therefore let us live in 
the indulgence of pleasures in every possible way; for in a short time we shall not exist at all. Therefore 
let us suffer no day, in short, no moment of time, to pass away from us without pleasure; lest, since we 
ourselves are doomed to perish, the life which we have already spent should itself also perish. 


Although he does not say this in word, yet he teaches it in fact. For when he maintains that the wise man 
does everything for his own sake, he refers all things which he does to his own advantage. And thus he 
who hears these disgraceful things, will neither think that any good thing ought to be done, since the 


conferring of benefits has reference to the advantage of another; nor that he ought to abstain from guilt, 
because the doing of evil is attended with gain. If any chieftain of pirates or leader of robbers were 
exhorting his men to acts of violence, what other language could he employ than to say the same things 
which Epicurus says: that the gods take no notice; that they are not affected with anger nor kind feeling; 
that the punishment of a future state is not to be dreaded, because souls die after death, and that there is 
no future state of punishment at all; that pleasure is the greatest good; that there is no society among 
men; that every one consults for his own interest; that there is no one who loves another, unless it be for 
his own sake; that death is not to be feared by a brave man, nor any pain; for that he, even if he should be 
tortured or burnt, should say that he does not regard it. There is evidently sufficient cause why any one 
should regard this as the expression of a wise man, since it can most fittingly be applied to robbers! 


CHAP. XVIII 


THE PYTHAGOREANS AND STOICS, WHILE THEY HOLD THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, FOOLISHLY PERSUADE 
A VOLUNTARY DEATH 


Others, again, discuss things contrary to these, namely, that the soul survives after death; and these are 
chiefly the Pythagoreans and Stoics. And although they are to be treated with indulgence because they 
perceive the truth, yet I cannot but blame them, because they fell upon the truth not by their opinion, but 
by accident. And thus they erred in some degree even in that very matter which they rightly perceived. 
For, since they feared the argument by which it is inferred that the soul must necessarily die with the 
body, because it is born with the body, they asserted that the soul is not born with the body, but rather 
introduced into it, and that it migrates from one body to another. They did not consider that it was 
possible for the soul to survive the body, unless it should appear to have existed previously to the body. 
There is therefore an equal and almost similar error on each side. But the one side are deceived with 
respect to the past, the other with respect to the future. For no one saw that which is most true, that the 
soul is both created and does not die, because they were ignorant why that came to pass, or what was the 
nature of man. Many therefore of them, because they suspected that the soul is immortal, laid violent 
hands upon themselves, as though they were about to depart to heaven. Thus it was with Cleanthes and 
Chrysippus, with Zeno, and Empedocles, who in the dead of night cast himself into a cavity of the burning 
AEtna, that when he had suddenly disappeared it might be believed that he had departed to the gods; and 
thus also of the Romans Cato died, who through the whole of his life was an imitator of Socratic 
ostentation. For Democritus was of another persuasion. But, however, 


“By his own spontaneous act he offered up his head to death; “ 


and nothing can be more wicked than this. For if a homicide is guilty because he is a destroyer of man, he 
who puts himself to death is under the same guilt, because he puts to death a man. Yea, that crime may be 
considered to be greater, the punishment of which belongs to God alone. For as we did not come into this 
life of our own accord; so, on the other hand, we can only withdraw from this habitation of the body which 
has been appointed for us to keep, by the command of Him who placed us in this body that we may inhabit 
it, until He orders us to depart from it; and if any violence is offered to us, we must endure it with 
equanimity, since the death of an innocent person cannot be unavenged, and since we have a great Judge 
who alone always has the power of taking vengeance in His hands. 


All these philosophers, therefore, were homicides; and Cato himself, the chief of Roman wisdom, who, 
before he put himself to death, is said to have read through the treatise of Plato which he wrote on the 
immortality of the soul, and was led by the authority of the philosopher to the commission of this great 
crime; yet he, however, appears to have had some cause for death in his hatred of slavery. Why should I 
speak of the Ambraciot, who, having read the same treatise, threw himself into the sea, for no other cause 
than that he believed Plato?—a doctrine altogether detestable and to be avoided, if it drives men from life. 
But if Plato had known and taught by whom, and how, and to whom, and on account of what actions, and 
at what time, immortality is given, he would neither have driven Cleombrotus nor Cato to a voluntary 
death, but he would have trained them to live with justice. For it appears to me that Cato sought a cause 
for death, not so much that he might escape from Caesar, as that he might obey the decrees of the Stoics, 
whom he followed, and might make his name distinguished by some great action; and I do not see what 
evil could have happened to him if he had lived. For Caius Caesar, such was his clemency, had no other 
object, even in the very heat of civil war, than to appear to deserve well of the state, by preserving two 
excellent citizens, Cicero and Cato. But let us return to those who praise death as a benefit. You complain 
of life as though you had lived, or had ever settled with yourself why you were born at all. May not 
therefore the true and common Father of all justly find fault with that saying of Terence:— 


“First, learn in what life consists; then, if you shall be dissatisfied with life, have recourse to death.” 


You are indignant that you are exposed to evils; as though you deserved anything good, who are ignorant 
of your Father, Lord, and King; who, although you behold with your eyes the bright light, are nevertheless 
blind in mind, and lie in the depths of the darkness of ignorance. And this ignorance has caused that some 
have not been ashamed to say, that we are born for this cause, that we may suffer the punishment of our 
crimes; but I do not see what can be more senseless than this. For where or what crimes could we have 


committed when we did not even exist? Unless we shall happen to believe that foolish old man, who 
falsely said that he had lived before, and that in his former life he had been Euphorbus. He, I believe, 
because he was born of an ignoble race, chose for himself a family from the poems of Homer. O wonderful 
and remarkable memory of Pythagoras! O miserable forgetfulness on the part of us all, since we know not 
who we were in our former life! But perhaps it was caused by some error, or favour, that he alone did not 
touch the abyss of Lethe, or taste the water of oblivion; doubtless the trifling old man (as is wont to be the 
case with old women who are free from occupation) invented fables as it were for credulous infants. But if 
he had thought well of those to whom he spoke these things; if he had considered them to be men, he 
would never have claimed to himself the liberty of uttering such perverse falsehoods. But the folly of this 
most trifling man is deserving of ridicule. What shall we do in the case of Cicero, who, having said in the 
beginning of his Consolation that men were born for the sake of atoning for their crimes, afterwards 
repeated the assertion, as though rebuking him who does not imagine that life is a punishment? He was 
right, therefore, in saying beforehand that he was held by error and wretched ignorance of the truth. 


CHAP. XIX 


CICERO AND OTHERS OF THE WISEST MEN TEACH THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, BUT IN AN UNBELIEVING 
MANNER; AND THAT A GOOD OR AN EVIL DEATH MUST BE WEIGHED FROM THE PREVIOUS LIFE 


But those who assert the advantage of death, because they know nothing of the truth, thus reason: If 
there is nothing after death, death is not an evil; for it takes away the perception of evil. But if the soul 
survives, death is even an advantage; because immortality follows. And this sentiment is thus set forth by 
Cicero concerning the Laws: “We may congratulate ourselves, since death is about to bring either a better 
state than that which exists in life, or at any rate not a worse. For if the soul is in a state of vigour without 
the body, it is a divine life; and if it is without perception, assuredly there is no evil.” Cleverly argued, as it 
appeared to himself, as though there could be no other state. But each conclusion is false. For the sacred 
writings teach that the soul is not annihilated; but that it is either rewarded according to its 
righteousness, or eternally punished according to its crimes. For neither is it right, that he who has lived a 
life of wickedness in prosperity should escape the punishment which he deserves; nor that he who has 
been wretched on account of his righteousness, should be deprived of his reward. And this is so true, that 
Tully also, in his Consolation, declared that the righteous and the wicked do not inhabit the same abodes. 
For those same wise men, he says, did not judge that the same course was open for all into the heaven; for 
they taught that those who were contaminated by vices and crimes were thrust down into darkness, and 
lay in the mire; but that, on the other hand, souls that were chaste, pure, upright, and uncontaminated, 
being also refined by the study and practice of virtue, by a light and easy course take their flight to the 
gods, that is, to a nature resembling their own. But this sentiment is opposed to the former argument. For 
that is based on the assumption that every man at his birth is presented with immortality. What 
distinction, therefore, will there be between virtue and guilt, if it makes no difference whether a man be 
Aristides or Phalaris, whether he be Cato or Catiline? But a man does not perceive this opposition 
between sentiments and actions, unless he is in possession of the truth. If any one, therefore, should ask 
me whether death is a good or an evil, I shall reply that its character depends upon the course of the life. 
For as life itself is a good if it is passed virtuously, but an evil if it is spent viciously, so also death is to be 
weighed in accordance with the past actions of life. And so it comes to pass, that if life has been passed in 
the service of God, death is not an evil, for it is a translation to immortality. But if not so, death must 
necessarily be an evil, since it transfers men, as I have said, to everlasting punishment. 


What, then, shall we say, but that they are in error who either desire death as a good, or flee from life as 
an evil? unless they are most unjust, who do not weigh the fewer evils against the greater number of 
blessings. For when they pass all their lives in a variety of the choicest gratifications, if any bitterness has 
chanced to succeed to these, they desire to die; and they so regard it as to appear never to have fared 
well, if at any time they happen to fare ill. Therefore they condemn the whole of life, and consider it as 
nothing else than filled with evils. Hence arose that foolish sentiment, that this state which we imagine to 
be life is death, and that that which we fear as death is life; and so that the first good is not to be born, 
that the second is an early death. And that this sentiment may be of greater weight, it is attributed to 
Silenus. Cicero in his Consolation says: “Not to be born is by far the best thing, and not to fall upon these 
rocks of life. But the next thing is, if you have been born, to die as soon as possible, and to flee from the 
violence of fortune as from a conflagration.” That he believed this most foolish expression appears from 
this, that he added something of his own for its embellishment. I ask, therefore, for whom he thinks it best 
not to be born, when there is no one at all who has any perception; for it is the perception which causes 
anything to be good or bad. In the next place, why did he regard the whole of life as nothing else than 
rocks, and a conflagration; as though it were either in our power not to be born, or life were given to us 
by fortune, and not by God, or as though the course of life appeared to bear any resemblance to a 
conflagration? 


The saying of Plato is not dissimilar, that he gave thanks to nature, first that he was born a human being 
rather than a dumb animal; in the next place, that he was a man rather than a woman; that he was a 
Greek rather than a barbarian; lastly, that he was an Athenian, and that he was born in the time of 
Socrates. It is impossible to say what great blindness and errors are produced by ignorance of the truth 
would altogether contend that nothing in the affairs of men was ever spoken more foolishly. As though, if 


he had been born a barbarian, or a woman, or, in fine, an ass, he would be the same Plato, and not that 
very being which had been produced. But he evidently believed Pythagoras, who, in order that he might 
prevent men from feeding on animals, said that souls passed from the bodies of men to the bodies of other 
animals; which is both foolish and impossible. It is foolish, because it was unnecessary to introduce souls 
that have long existed into new bodies, when the same Artificer who at one time had made the first, was 
always able to make fresh ones; it is impossible, because the soul endued with right reason can no more 
change the nature of its condition, than fire can rush downwards, or, like a river, pour its flame obliquely. 
The wise man therefore imagined, that it might come to pass that the soul which was then in Plato might 
be shut up in some other animal, and might be endued with the sensibility of a man, so as to understand 
and grieve that it was burthened with an incongruous body. How much more rationally would he have 
acted, if he had said that he gave thanks because he was born with a good capacity, and capable of 
receiving instruction, and that he was possessed of those resources which enabled him to receive a liberal 
education! For what benefit was it that he was born at Athens? Have not many men of distinguished talent 
and learning lived in other cities, who were better individually than all the Athenians? How many 
thousands must we believe that there were, who, though born at Athens, and in the times of Socrates, 
were nevertheless unlearned and foolish? For it is not the walls or the place in which any one was born 
that can invest a man with wisdom. Of what avail was it to congratulate himself that he was born in the 
times of Socrates? Was Socrates able to supply talent to learners? It did not occur to Plato that Alcibiades 
also, and Critias, were constant hearers of the same Socrates, the one of whom was the most active 
enemy of his country, the other the most cruel of all tyrants. 


CHAP. Xx 


SOCRATES HAD MORE KNOWLEDGE IN PHILOSOPHY THAN OTHER MEN, ALTHOUGH IN MANY THINGS HE ACTED 
FOOLISHLY 


Let us now see what there was so great in Socrates himself, that a wise man deservedly gave thanks that 
he was born in his times. I do not deny that he was a little more sagacious than the others who thought 
that the nature of things could be comprehended by the mind. And in this I judge that they were not only 
senseless, but also impious; because they wished to send their inquisitive eyes into the secrets of that 
heavenly providence. We know that there are at Rome, and in many cities, certain sacred things which it 
is considered impious for men to look upon. Therefore they who are not permitted to pollute those objects 
abstain from looking upon them; and if by error or some accident a man has happened to see them, his 
guilt is expiated first by his punishment, and afterwards by a repetition of sacrifice. What can you do in 
the case of those who wish to pry into unpermitted things? Truly they are much more wicked who seek to 
profane the secrets of the world and this heavenly temple with impious disputations, than those who 
entered the temple of Vesta, or the Good Goddess, or Ceres. And these shrines, though it is not lawful for 
men to approach them, were yet constructed by men. But these men not only escape the charge of 
impiety, but, that which is much more unbecoming, they gain the fame of eloquence and the glory of 
talent. What if they were able to investigate anything? For they are as foolish in asserting as they are 
wicked in searching out; since they are neither able to find out anything, nor, even if they had found out 
anything, to defend it. For if even by chance they have seen the truth—a thing which often happens—they 
so act that it is refuted by others as false. For no one descends from heaven to pass sentence on the 
opinions of individuals; wherefore no one can doubt that those who seek after these things are foolish, 
senseless, and insane. 


Socrates therefore had something of human wisdom, who, when he understood that these things could not 
possibly be ascertained, removed himself from questions of this kind; but I fear that he so acted in this 
alone. For many of his actions are not only undeserving of praise, but also most deserving of censure, in 
which things he most resembled those of his own class. Out of these I will select one which may be judged 
of by all. Socrates used this well-known proverb: “That which is above us is nothing to us.” Let us 
therefore fall down upon the earth, and use as feet those hands which have been given us for the 
production of excellent works. The heaven is nothing to us, to the contemplation of which we have been 
raised; in fine, the light itself can have no reference to us; undoubtedly the cause of our sustenance is 
from heaven. But if he perceived this, that we ought not to discuss the nature of heavenly things, he was 
unable even to comprehend the nature of those things which he had beneath his feet. What then? did he 
err in his words? It is not probable; but he undoubtedly meant that which he said, that we are not to 
devote ourselves to religion; but if he were openly to say this, no one would suffer it. 


For who cannot perceive that this world, completed with such wonderful method, is governed by some 
providence, since there is nothing which can exist without some one to direct it? Thus, a house deserted 
by its inhabitant fails to decay; a ship without a pilot goes to the bottom; and a body abandoned by the 
soul wastes away. Much less can we suppose that so great a fabric could either have been constructed 
without an Artificer, or have existed so long without a Ruler. But if he wished to overthrow those public 
superstitions, I do not disapprove of this; yea, I shall rather praise it, if he shall have found anything 
better to take their place. But the same man swore by a dog and a goose. Oh buffoon (as Zeno the 
Epicurean says), senseless, abandoned, desperate man, if he wished to scoff at religion; madman, if he did 
this seriously, so as to esteem a most base animal as God! For who can dare to find fault with the 
superstitions of the Egyptians, when Socrates confirmed them at Athens by his authority? But was it not a 


mark of consummate vanity, that before his death he asked his friends to sacrifice for him a cock which he 
had vowed to AEsculapius? He evidently feared lest he should be put upon his trial before Rnadamanthus, 
the judge, by AEsculapius on account of the vow. I should consider him most mad if he had died under the 
influence of disease. But since he did this in his sound mind, he who thinks that he was wise is himself of 
unsound mind. Behold one in whose times the wise man congratulates himself as having been born! 


CHAP. XxI 
OF THE SYSTEM OF PLATO, WHICH WOULD LEAD TO THE OVERTHROW OF STATES 


Let us, however, see what it was that he learned from Socrates, who, having entirely rejected natural 
philosophy, betook himself to inquiries about virtue and duty. And thus I do not doubt that he instructed 
his hearers in the precepts of justice. Therefore, under the teaching of Socrates, it did not escape the 
notice of Plato, that the force of justice consists in equality, since all are born in an equal condition. 
Therefore (he says) they must have nothing private or their own; but that they may be equal, as the 
method of justice requires, they must possess all things in common. This is capable of being endured, as 
long as it appears to be spoken of money. But how impossible and how unjust this is, I could show by many 
things. Let us, however, admit its possibility. For grant that all are wise, and despise money. To what, then, 
did that community lead him? Marriages also, be says, ought to be in common; so that many men may 
flock together like dogs to the same woman, and he who shall be superior in strength may succeed in 
obtaining her; or if they are patient as philosophers, they may await their turns, as in a brothel. Oh the 
wonderful equality of Plato! Where, then, is the virtue of chastity? where conjugal fidelity? And if you take 
away these, all justice is taken away. But he also says that states would be prosperous, if either 
philosophers were their kings, or their kings were philosophers. But if you were to give the sovereignty to 
this man of such justice and equity, who had deprived some of their own property, and given to some the 
property of others, he would prostitute the modesty of women; a thing which was never done, I do not say 
by a king, but not even by a tyrant. 


But what motive did he advance for this most degrading advice? The state will be in harmony, and bound 
together with the bonds of mutual love, if all shall be the husbands, and fathers, and wives, and children 
of all. What a confusion of the human race is this? How is it possible for affection to be preserved where 
there is nothing certain to be loved? What man will love a woman, or what woman a man, unless they 
shall always have lived together,—unless devotedness of mind, and faith mutually preserved, shall have 
made their love indivisible? But this virtue has no place in that promiscuous pleasure. Moreover, if all are 
the children of all, who will be able to love children as his own, when he is either ignorant or in doubt 
whether they are his own? Who will bestow honour upon any one as a father, when he does not know from 
whom he was born? From which it comes to pass, that he not only esteems a stranger as a father, but also 
a father as a stranger. Why should I say that it is possible for a wife to be common, but impossible for a 
son, who cannot be conceived except from one? The community, therefore, is lost to him alone, nature 
herself crying out against it. It remains that it is only for the sake of concord that he would have a 
community of wives. But there is no more vehement cause of discords, than the desire of one woman by 
many men. And in this Plato might have been admonished, if not by reason, yet certainly by example, both 
of the dumb animals, which fight most vehemently on this account, and of men, who have always carried 
on most severe wars with one another on account of this matter. 


CHAP. XXII 
OF THE PRECEPTS OF PLATO, AND CENSURES OF THE SAME 


It remains that the community of which we have spoken admits of nothing else but adulteries and lusts, 
for the utter extinction of which virtue is especially necessary. Therefore he did not find the concord 
which he sought, because he did not see whence it arises. For justice has no weight in outward 
circumstances, not even in the body, but it is altogether employed on the mind of man. He, therefore, who 
wishes to place men on an equality, ought not to take away marriage and wealth, but arrogance, pride, 
and haughtiness, that those who are powerful and lifted up on high may know that they are on a level 
even with the most needy. For insolence and injustice being taken from the rich, it will make no difference 
whether some are rich and others poor, since they will be equal in spirit, and nothing but reverence 
towards God can produce this result. He thought, therefore, that he had found justice, whereas he had 
altogether removed it, because it ought not to be a community of perishable things, but of minds. For if 
justice is the mother of all virtues, when they are severally taken away, it is also itself overthrown. But 
Plato took away above all things frugality, which has no existence when there is no property of one’s own 
which can be possessed; he took away abstinence, since there will be nothing belonging to another from 
which one can abstain; he took away temperance and chastity, which are the greatest virtues in each sex; 
he took away self-respect, shame, and modesty, if those things which are accustomed to be judged base 
and disgraceful begin to be accounted honourable and lawful. Thus, while he wishes to confer virtue upon 
all, he takes it away from all. For the ownership of property contains the material both of vices and of 
virtues, but a community of goods contains nothing else than the licentiousness of vices. For men who 
have many mistresses can be called nothing else than luxurious and prodigal. And likewise women who 
are in the possession of many men, must of necessity be not adulteresses, because they have no fixed 


marriage, but prostitutes and harlots. Therefore he reduced human life, I do not say to the likeness of 
dumb animals, but of the herds and brutes. For almost all the birds contract marriages, and are united in 
pairs, and defend their nests, as though their marriage-beds, with harmonious mind, and cherish their 
own young, because they are well known to them; and if you put others in their way, they repel them. But 
this wise man, contrary to the custom of men, and contrary to nature, chose more foolish objects of 
imitation; and since he saw that the duties of males and females were not separated in the case of other 
animals, he thought that women also ought to engage in warfare, and take a share in the public counsels, 
and undertake magistracies, and assume commands. And therefore he assigned to them horses and arms: 
it follows that he should have assigned to men wool and the loom, and the carrying of infants. Nor did he 
see the impossibility of what he said, from the fact that no nation has existed in the world so foolish or so 
vain as to live in this manner. 


CHAP. XXIII 


OF THE ERRORS OF CERTAIN PHILOSOPHERS, AND OF THE SUN AND MOON 


Since, therefore, the leading men among the philosophers are themselves discovered to be of such 
emptiness, what shall we think of those lesser ones, who are accustomed never to appear to themselves so 
wise, as when they boast of their contempt of money? Brave spirit! But I wait to see their conduct, and 
what are the results of that contempt. They avoid as an evil, and abandon the property handed down to 
them from their parents. And lest they should suffer shipwreck in a storm, they plunge headlong of their 
own accord in a calm, being resolute not by virtue, but by perverse fear; as those who, through fear of 
being slain by the enemy, slay themselves, that by death they may avoid death. So these men, without 
honour and without influence, throw away the means by which they might have acquired the glory of 
liberality. Democritus is praised because he abandoned his fields, and suffered them to become public 
pastures. I should approve of it, if he had given them. But nothing is done wisely which is useless and evil 
if it is done by all. But this negligence is tolerable. What shall I say of him who changed his possessions 
into money, which he threw into the sea? I doubt whether he was in his senses, or deranged. Away, he 
says, ye evil desires, into the deep. I will cast you away, lest I myself should be cast away by you. If you 
have so great a contempt for money, employ it in acts of kindness and humanity, bestow it upon the poor; 
this, which you are about to throw away, may be a succour to many, so that they may not die through 
famine, or thirst, or nakedness. Imitate at least the madness and fury of Tuditanus; scatter abroad your 
property to be seized by the people. You have it in your power both to escape the possession of money, 
and yet to lay it out to advantage; for whatever has been profitable to many is securely laid out. 


But who approves of the equality of faults as laid down by Zeno? But let us omit that which is always 
received with derision by all. This is sufficient to prove the error of this madman, that he places pity 
among vices and diseases. He deprives us of an affection, which involves almost the whole course of 
human life. For since the nature of man is more feeble than that of the other animals, which divine 
providence has armed with natural means of protection, either to endure the severity of the seasons or to 
ward off attacks from their bodies, because none of these things has been given to man, he has received 
in the place of all these things the affection of pity, which is truly called humanity, by which we might 
mutually protect each other. For if a man were rendered savage by the sight of another man, which we see 
happen in the case of those animals which are of a solitary nature, there would be no society among men, 
no care or system in the building of cities; and thus life would not even be safe, since the weakness of men 
would both be exposed to the attacks of the other animals, and they would rage among themselves after 
the manner of wild beasts. Nor is his madness less in other things. 


For what can be said respecting him who asserted that snow was black? How naturally it followed, that he 
should also assert that pitch was white! This is he who said that he was born for this purpose, that he 
might behold the heaven and the sun, who beheld nothing on the earth when the sun was shining. 
Xenophanes most foolishly believed mathematicians who said that the orb of the moon was eighteen times 
larger than the earth; and, as was consistent with this folly, he said that within the concave surface of the 
moon there was another earth, and that there another race of men live in a similar manner to that in 
which we live on this earth. Therefore these lunatics have another moon, to hold forth to them a light by 
night, as this does to us. And perhaps this globe of ours may be a moon to another earth below this. 
Seneca says that there was one among the Stoics who used to deliberate whether he should assign to the 
sun also its own inhabitants; he acted foolishly in doubting. For what injury would he have inflicted if he 
had assigned them? But I believe the heat deterred him, so as not to imperil so great a multitude; lest, if 
they should perish through excessive heat, so great a calamity should be said to have happened by his 
fault. 


CHAP. XXIV 
OF THE ANTIPODES, THE HEAVEN, AND THE STARS 


How is it with those who imagine that there are antipodes opposite to our footsteps? Do they say anything 
to the purpose? Or is there any one so senseless as to believe that there are men whose footsteps are 
higher than their heads? or that the things which with us are in a recumbent position, with them hang in 


an inverted direction? that the crops and trees grow downwards? that the rains, and snow, and hail fall 
upwards to the earth? And does any one wonder that hanging gardens are mentioned among the seven 
wonders of the world, when philosophers make hanging fields, and seas, and cities, and mountains? The 
origin of this error must also be set forth by us. For they are always deceived in the same manner. For 
when they have assumed anything false in the commencement of their investigations, led by the 
resemblance of the truth, they necessarily fall into those things which are its consequences. Thus they fall 
into many ridiculous things; because those things which are in agreement with false things, must 
themselves be false. But since they placed confidence in the first, they do not consider the character of 
those things which follow, but defend them in every way; whereas they ought to judge from those which 
follow, whether the first are true or false. 


What course of argument, therefore, led them to the idea of the antipodes? They saw the courses of the 
stars travelling towards the west; they saw that the sun and the moon always set towards the same 
quarter, and rise from the same. But since they did not perceive what contrivance regulated their courses, 
nor how they returned from the west to the east, but supposed that the heaven itself sloped downwards in 
every direction, which appearance it must present on account of its immense breadth, they thought that 
the world is round like a ball, and they fancied that the heaven revolves in accordance with the motion of 
the heavenly bodies; and thus that the stars and sun, when they have set, by the very rapidity of the 
motion of the world are borne back to the east. Therefore they both constructed brazen orbs, as though 
after the figure of the world, and engraved upon them certain monstrous images, which they said were 
constellations. It followed, therefore, from this rotundity of the heaven, that the earth was enclosed in the 
midst of its curved surface. But if this were so, the earth also itself must be like a globe; for that could not 
possibly be anything but round, which was held enclosed by that which was round. But if the earth also 
were round, it must necessarily happen that it should present the same appearance to all parts of the 
heaven; that is, that it should raise aloft mountains, extend plains, and have level seas. And if this were so, 
that last consequence also followed, that there would be no part of the earth uninhabited by men and the 
other animals. Thus the rotundity of the earth leads, in addition, to the invention of those suspended 
antipodes. 


But if you inquire from those who defend these marvellous fictions, why all things do not fall into that 
lower part of the heaven, they reply that such is the nature of things, that heavy bodies are borne to the 
middle, and that they are all joined together towards the middle, as we see spokes in a wheel; but that the 
bodies which are light, as mist, smoke, and fire, are borne away from the middle, so as to seek the heaven. 
I am at a loss what to say respecting those who, when they have once erred, consistently persevere in 
their folly, and defend one vain thing by another; but that I sometimes imagine that they either discuss 
philosophy for the sake of a jest, or purposely and knowingly undertake to defend falsehoods, as if to 
exercise or display their talents on false subjects. But I should be able to prove by many arguments that it 
is impossible for the heaven to be lower than the earth, were is not that this book must now be concluded, 
and that some things still remain, which are more necessary for the present work. And since it is not the 
work of a single book to run over the errors of each individually, let it be sufficient to have enumerated a 
few, from which the nature of the others may be understood. 


CHAP. XXV 
OF LEARNING PHILOSOPHY, AND WHAT GREAT QUALIFICATIONS ARE NECESSARY FOR ITS PURSUIT 


We must now speak a few things concerning philosophy in general, that having strengthened our cause 
we may conclude. That greatest imitator of Plato among our writers thought that philosophy was not for 
the multitude, because none but learned men could attain to it. “Philosophy,” says Cicero, “is contented 
with a few judges, of its own accord designedly avoiding the multitude.” It is not therefore wisdom, if it 
avoids the concourse of men; since, if wisdom is given to man, it is given to all without any distinction, so 
that there is no one at all who cannot acquire it. But they so embrace virtue, which is given to the human 
race, that they alone of all appear to wish to enjoy that which is a public good; being as envious as if they 
should wish to bind or tear out the eyes of others that they may not see the sun. For what else is it to deny 
wisdom to men, than to take away from their minds the true and divine light? But if the nature of man is 
capable of wisdom, it was befitting that both workmen, and country people, and women, and all, in short, 
who bear the human form, should be taught to be wise; and that the people should be brought together 
from every language, and condition, and sex, and age. Therefore it is a very strong argument that 
philosophy neither tends to wisdom, nor is of itself wisdom, that its mystery is only made known by the 
beard and cloak of the philosophers. The Stoics, moreover, perceived this, who said that philosophy was to 
be studied both by slaves and women; Epicurus also, who invites those who are altogether unacquainted 
with letters to philosophy; and Plato also, who wished to compose a state of wise men. 


They attempted, indeed, to do that which truth required; but they were unable to proceed beyond words. 
First, because instruction in many arts is necessary for an application to philosophy. Common learning 
must be acquired on account of practice in reading, because in so great a variety of subjects it is 
impossible that all things should be learned by hearing, or retained in the memory. No little attention also 
must be given to the grammarians, in order that you may know the right method of speaking. That must 
occupy many years. Nor must there be ignorance of rhetoric, that you may be able to utter and express 


the things which you have learned. Geometry also, and music, and astronomy, are necessary, because 
these arts have some connection with philosophy; and the whole of these subjects cannot be learned by 
women, who must learn within the years of their maturity the duties which are hereafter about to be of 
service to them for domestic uses; nor by servants, who must live in service during those years especially 
in which they are able to learn; nor by the poor, or labourers, or rustics, who have to gain their daily 
support by labour. And on this account Tully says that philosophy is averse from the multitude. But yet 
Epicurus will receive the ignorant. How, then, will they understand those things which are said respecting 
the first principles of things, the perplexities and intricacies of which are scarcely attained to by men of 
cultivated minds? 


Therefore, in subjects which are involved in obscurity, and confused by a variety of intellects, and set off 
by the studied language of eloquent men, what place is there for the unskilful and ignorant? Lastly, they 
never taught any women to study philosophy, except Themiste only, within the whole memory of man; nor 
slaves, except Phaedo only, who is said, when living in oppressive slavery, to have been ransomed and 
taught by Cebes. They also enumerate Plato and Diogenes: these, however, were not slaves, though they 
had fallen into servitude, for they had been taken captive. A certain Aniceris is said to have ransomed 
Plato for eight sesterces. And on this account Seneca severely rebuked the ransomer himself, because he 
set so small value upon Plato. He was a madman, as it seems to me, who was angry with a man because 
he did not throw away much money; doubtless he ought to have weighed gold as though to ransom the 
corpse of Hector, or to have insisted upon the payment of more money than the seller demanded. 
Moreover, they taught none of the barbarians, with the single exception of Anacharsis the Scythian, who 
never would have dreamed of philosophy had he not previously learned both language and literature. 


CHAP. XXVI 
IT IS DIVINE INSTRUCTION ONLY WHICH BESTOWS WISDOM; AND OF WHAT EFFICACY THE LAW OF GOD IS 


That, therefore, which they perceived to be justly required by the demands of nature, but which they were 
themselves unable to perform, and saw that the philosophers could not effect, is accomplished only by 
divine instruction; for that only is wisdom. Doubtless they were able to persuade any one who do not even 
persuade themselves of anything; or they will crush the desires, moderate the anger, and restrain the 
lusts of any one, when they themselves both yield to vices, and acknowledge that they are overpowered by 
nature. But what influence is exerted on the souls of men by the precepts of God, because of their 
simplicity and truth, is shown by daily proofs. Give me a man who is passionate, scurrilous, and 
unrestrained; with a very few words of God, 


“T will render him as gentle as a sheep.” 


Give me one who is grasping, covetous, and tenacious; I will presently restore him to you liberal, and 
freely bestowing his money with full hands. Give me a man who is afraid of pain and death; he shall 
presently despise crosses, and fires, and the bull of Phalaris. Give me one who is lustful, an adulterer, a 
glutton; you shall presently see him sober, chaste, and temperate. Give me one who is cruel and 
bloodthirsty: that fury shall presently be changed into true clemency. Give me a man who is unjust, 
foolish, an evil-doer; forthwith he shall be just, and wise, and innocent: for by one laver all his wickedness 
shall be taken away. So great is the power of divine wisdom, that, when infused into the breast of man, by 
one impulse it once for all expels folly, which is the mother of faults, for the effecting of which there is no 
need of payment, or books, or nightly studies. These results are accomplished gratuitously, easily, and 
quickly, if only the ears are open and the breast thirsts for wisdom. Let no one fear: we do not sell water, 
nor offer the sun for a reward. The fountain of God, most abundant and most full, is open to all; and this 
heavenly light rises for all, as many as have eyes. Did any of the philosophers effect these things, or is he 
able to effect them if he wishes? For though they spend their lives in the study of philosophy, they are 
neither able to improve any other person nor themselves (if nature has presented any obstacle). Therefore 
their wisdom, doing its utmost, does not eradicate, but hide vices. But a few precepts of God so entirely 
change the whole man, and having put off the old man, render him new, that you would not recognise him 
as the same. 


CHAP. XXVII 


HOW LITTLE THE PRECEPTS OF PHILOSOPHERS CONTRIBUTE TO TRUE WISDOM, WHICH YOU WILL FIND IN 
RELIGION ONLY 


What, then? Do they enjoin nothing similar? Yes, indeed, many things; and they frequently approach the 
truth. But those precepts have no weight, because they are human, and are without a greater, that is, that 
divine authority. No one therefore believes them, because the hearer imagines himself to be a man, just as 
he is, who enjoins them. Moreover, there is no certainty with them, nothing which proceeds from 
knowledge. But since all things are done by conjecture, and many differing and various things are brought 
forward, it is the part of a most foolish man to be willing to obey their precepts, since it is doubted 
whether they are true or false; and therefore no one obeys them, because no one wishes to labour for an 
uncertainty. The Stoics say that it is virtue which can alone produce a happy life. Nothing can be said with 


greater truth. But what if he shall be tormented, or afflicted with pain? Will it be possible for any one to 
be happy in the hands of the executioners? But truly pain inflicted upon the body is the material of virtue; 
therefore he is not wretched even in tortures. Epicurus speaks much more strongly. The wise man, he 
says, is always happy; and even when shut up in the bull of Phalaris he will utter this speech: “It is 
pleasant, and I do not care for it.” Who would not laugh at him? Especially, because a man who is devoted 
to pleasure took upon himself the character of a man of fortitude, and that to an immoderate degree; for it 
is impossible that any one should esteem tortures of the body as pleasures, since it is sufficient for 
discharging the office of virtue that one sustains and endures them. What do you, Stoics, say? What do 
you, Epicurus? The wise man is happy even when be is tortured. If it is on account of the glory of his 
endurance, he will not enjoy it, for perchance he will die under the tortures. If it is on account of the 
recollection of the deed, either he will not perceive it if souls shall perish, or, if he shall perceive it, he will 
gain nothing from it. 


What other advantage is there then in virtue? what happiness of life? Is it that a man may die with 
equanimity? You present to me the advantage of a single hour, or perhaps moment, for the sake of which it 
may not be expedient to be worn out by miseries and labours throughout the whole of life. But how much 
time does death occupy? on the arrival of which it now makes no difference whether you shall have 
undergone it with equanimity or not. Thus it happens that nothing is sought from virtue but glory. But this 
is either superfluous and short-lived, or it will not follow from the depraved judgments of men. Therefore 
there is no fruit from virtue where virtue is subject to death and decay. Therefore they who said these 
things saw a certain shadow of virtue; they did not see virtue itself. For they had their eyes fixed on the 
earth, nor did they raise their countenances on high that they might behold her 


“Who showed herself from the quarters of heaven.” 


This is the reason why no one obeys their precepts; inasmuch as they either train men to vices, if they 
defend pleasure; or if they uphold virtue, they neither threaten sin with any punishment, except that of 
disgrace only, nor do they promise any reward to virtue, except that of honour and praise only, since they 
say that virtue is to be sought for its own sake, and not on account of any other object. The wise man 
therefore is happy under tortures; but when he suffers torture on account of his faith, on account of 
justice, or on account of God, that endurance of pain will render him most happy. For it is God alone who 
can honour virtue, the reward of which is immortality alone. And they who do not seek this, nor possess 
religion, with which eternal life is connected, assuredly do not know the power of virtue, the reward of 
which they are ignorant; nor look towards heaven, as they themselves imagine that they do, when they 
inquire into subjects which do not admit of investigation, since there is no other cause for looking towards 
heaven, unless it be either to undertake religion, or to believe that one’s soul is immortal. For if any one 
understands that God is to be worshipped, or has the hope of immortality set before him, his mind is in 
heaven; and although he may not behold it with his eyes, yet he does behold it with the eye of his soul. But 
they who do not take up religion are of the earth, for religion is from heaven; and they who think that the 
soul perishes together with the body, equally look down towards the earth: for beyond the body, which is 
earth, they see nothing further, which is immortal. It is therefore of no profit that man is so made, that 
with upright body he looks towards heaven, unless with mind raised aloft he discerns God, and his 
thoughts are altogether engaged upon the hope of everlasting life. 


CHAP. XXVIII 


OF TRUE RELIGION AND OF NATURE. WHETHER FORTUNE IS A GODDESS, AND OF PHILOSOPHY 


Wherefore there is nothing else in life on which our plan and condition can depend but the knowledge of 
God who created us, and the religious and pious worship of Him; and since the philosophers have 
wandered from this, it is plain that they were not wise. They sought wisdom, indeed; but because they did 
not seek it in a right manner, they sunk down to a greater distance, and fell into such great errors, that 
they did not even possess common wisdom. For they were not only unwilling to maintain religion, but they 
even took it away; while, led on by the appearance of false virtue, they endeavour to free the mind from 
all fear: and this overturning of religion gains the name of nature. For they, either being ignorant by whom 
the world was made, or wishing to persuade men that nothing was completed by divine intelligence, said 
that nature was the mother of all things, as though they should say that all things were produced of their 
own accord: by which word they altogether confess their own ignorance. For nature, apart from divine 
providence and power, is absolutely nothing. But if they call God nature, what perverseness is it, to use 
the name of nature rather than of God! But if nature is the plan, or necessity, or condition of birth, it is not 
by itself capable of sensation; but there must necessarily be a divine mind, which by its foresight furnishes 
the beginning of their existence to all things. Or if nature is heaven and earth, and everything which is 
created, nature is not God, but the work of God. 


By a similar error they believe in the existence of fortune, as a goddess mocking the affairs of then with 
various casualties, because they know not from what source things good and evil happen to them. They 
think that they are brought together to do battle with her; nor do they assign any reason by whom and on 
what account they are thus matched; but they only boast that they are every moment carrying on a 
contest for life and death with fortune. Now, as many as have consoled any persons on account of the 


death and removal of friends, have censured the name of fortune with the most severe accusations; nor is 
there any disputation of theirs on the subject of virtue, in which fortune is not harassed. M. Tullius, in his 
Consolation, says that he has always fought against fortune, and that she was always overpowered by him 
when he had valiantly beaten back the attacks of his enemies; that he was not subdued by her even then, 
when he was driven from his home and deprived of his country; but then, when he lost his dearest 
daughter, he shamefully confesses that he is overcome by fortune. I yield, he says, and raise my hand. 
What is more wretched than this man, who thus lies prostrate? He acts foolishly, he says; but it is one who 
professes that he is wise. What, then, does the assumption of the name imply? What that contempt of 
things which is laid claim to with magnificent words? What that dress, so different from others? Or why do 
you give precepts of wisdom at all, if no one has yet been found who is wise? And does any one bear ill- 
will to us because we deny that philosophers are wise, when they themselves confess that they neither 
have knowledge nor wisdom? For if at any time they have so failed that they are not even able to feign 
anything, as their practice is in other cases, then in truth they are reminded of their ignorance; and, as 
though in madness, they spring up and exclaim that they are blind and foolish. Anaxagoras pronounces 
that all things are overspread with darkness. Empedocles complains that the paths of the senses are 
narrow, as though for his reflections he had need of a chariot and four horses. Democritus says that the 
truth lies sunk in a well so deep that it has no bottom; foolishly, indeed, as he says other things. For the 
truth is not, as it were, sunk in a well to which it was permitted him to descend, or even to fall, but, as it 
were, placed on the highest top of a lofty mountain, or in heaven, which is most true. For what reason is 
there why he should say that it is sunk below rather than that it is raised aloft? unless by chance he 
preferred to place the mind also in the feet, or in the bottom of the heels, rather than in the breast or in 
the head. 


So widely removed were they from the truth itself, that even the posture of their own body did not 
admonish them, that the truth must be sought for by them in the highest place. From this despair arose 
that confession of Socrates, in which he said that he knew nothing but this one thing alone, that he knew 
nothing. From this flowed the system of the Academy, if that is to be called a system in which ignorance is 
both learnt and taught. But not even those who claimed for themselves knowledge were able consistently 
to defend that very thing which they thought that they knew. For since they were not in agreement with 
one another, through their ignorance of divine things they were so inconsistent and uncertain, and often 
asserting things contrary to one another, that you are unable to determine and decide what their meaning 
was. Why therefore should you fight against those men who perish by their own sword? Why should you 
labour to refute those whom their own speech refutes and presses? Aristotle, says Cicero, accusing the 
ancient philosophers, declares that they are either most foolish or most vainglorious, since they thought 
that philosophy was perfected by their talents; but that he saw, because a great addition had been made 
in a few years, that philosophy would be complete in a short time. What, then, was that time? In what 
manner, when, or by whom, was philosophy completed? For that which he said, that they were most 
foolish in supposing that philosophy was made perfect by their talents, is true; but he did not even himself 
speak with sufficient discretion, who thought that it had either been begun by the ancients, or increased 
by those who were more recent, or that it would shortly be brought to perfection by those of later times. 
For that can never be investigated which is not sought by its own way. 


CHAP. XXIX 
OF FORTUNE AGAIN, AND VIRTUE 


But let us return to the subject which we laid aside. Fortune, therefore, by itself, is nothing; nor must we 
so regard it as though it had any perception, since fortune is the sudden and unexpected occurrence of 
accidents. But philosophers, that they may not sometimes fail to err, wish to be wise in a foolish matter; 
and say that she is not a goddess, as is generally believed, but a god. Sometimes, however, they call this 
god nature, sometimes fortune, “because he brings about,” says the same Cicero, “many things 
unexpected by us, on account of our want of intelligence and our ignorance of causes.” Since, therefore, 
they are ignorant of the causes on account of which anything is done, they must also be ignorant of him 
who does them. The same writer, in a work of great seriousness, in which he was giving to his son 
precepts of life drawn from philosophy, says, “Who can be ignorant that the power of fortune is great on 
either side? For both when we meet with a prosperous breeze from her we gain the issues which we 
desire, and when she has breathed contrary to us we are dashed on the rocks.” First of all, he who says 
that nothing can be known, spoke this as though he himself and all men had knowledge. Then he who 
endeavours to render doubtful even the things which are plain, thought that this was plain, which ought 
to have been to him especially doubtful; for to a wise man it is altogether false. Who, he says, knows not? I 
indeed know not. Let him teach me, if he can, what that power is, what that breeze, and what the contrary 
breath. 


It is disgraceful, therefore, for a man of talent to say that, which if you were to deny it, he would be 
unable to prove. Lastly, he who says that the assent must be withheld because it is the part of a foolish 
man rashly to assent to things which are unknown to him, he, I say, altogether believed the opinions of the 
vulgar and uninstructed, who think that it is fortune which gives to men good and evil things. For they 
represent her image with the horn of plenty and with a rudder, as though she both gave wealth and had 
the government of human affairs. And to this opinion Virgil assented, who calls fortune omnipotent; and 


the historian who says, But assuredly fortune bears sway in everything. What place, then, remains for the 
other gods? Why is she not said to reign by herself, if she has more power than others; or why is she not 
alone worshipped, if she has power in all things? Or if she inflicts evils only, let them bring forward some 
cause why, if she is a goddess, she envies men, and desires their destruction, though she is religiously 
worshipped by them; why she is more favourable to the wicked and more unfavourable to the good; why 
she plots, afflicts, deceives, exterminates; who appointed her as the perpetual harasser of the race of 
men; why, in short, she has obtained so mischievous a power, that she renders all things illustrious or 
obscure according to her caprice rather than in accordance with the truth. Philosophers, I say, ought 
rather to have inquired into these things, than rashly to have accused fortune, who is innocent: for 
although she has some existence, yet no reason can be brought forward by them why she should be as 
hostile to men as she is supposed to be. Therefore all those speeches in which they rail at the injustice of 
fortune, and in opposition to fortune arrogantly boast of their own virtues, are nothing else but the 
ravings of thoughtless levity. 


Wherefore let them not envy us, to whom God has revealed the truth: who, as we know that fortune is 
nothing, so also know that there is a wicked and crafty spirit who is unfriendly to the good, and the enemy 
of righteousness, who acts in opposition to God; the cause of whose enmity we have explained in the 
second book. He therefore lays plots against all; but those who are ignorant of God he hinders by error, he 
overwhelms with folly, he overspreads with darkness, that no one may be able to attain to the knowledge 
of the divine name, in which alone are contained both wisdom and everlasting life. Those, on the other 
hand, who know God, he assails with wiles and craft, that he may ensnare them with desire and lust, and 
when they are corrupted by the blandishments of sin, may impel them to death; or, if he shall have not 
succeeded by stratagem, he attempts to cast them down by force and violence. For on this account he was 
not at once thrust down by God to punishment at the original transgression, that by his malice he may 
exercise man to virtue: for unless this is in constant agitation, unless it is strengthened by continual 
harassing, it cannot be perfect, inasmuch as virtue is dauntless and unconquered patience in enduring 
evils. From which it comes to pass that there is no virtue if an adversary is wanting. When, therefore, they 
perceived the force of this perverse power opposed to virtue, and were ignorant of its name, they invented 
for themselves the senseless name of fortune; and how far this is removed from wisdom, Juvenal declares 
in these verses:— 


“No divine power is absent if there is prudence; but we make you a goddess, O Fortune, and place you in 
heaven.” 


It was folly, therefore, and error, and blindness, and, as Cicero says, ignorance of facts and causes, which 
introduced the names of Nature and Fortune. But as they are ignorant of their adversary, so also they do 
not indeed know virtue the knowledge of which is derived from the idea of an adversary. And if this is 
joined with wisdom, or, as they say, is itself also wisdom, they must be ignorant in what subjects it is 
contained. For no one can possibly be furnished with true arms if he is ignorant of the enemy against 
whom he must be armed; nor can he overcome his adversary, who in fighting does not attack his real 
enemy, but a shadow. For he will be overthrown, who, having his attention fixed on another object, shall 
not previously have foreseen or guarded against the blow aimed at his vitals. 


CHAP. XXX 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE THINGS BEFORE SPOKEN; AND BY WHAT MEANS WE MUST PASS FROM THE VANITY 
OF THE PHILOSOPHERS TO TRUE WISDOM, AND THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUE GOD, IN WHICH ALONE ARE 
VIRTUE AND HAPPINESS 


I have taught, as far as my humble talents permitted, that the philosophers held a course widely deviating 
from the truth. I perceive, however, how many things I have omitted, because it was not my province to 
enter into a disputation against philosophers. But it was necessary for me to make a digression to this 
subject, that I might show that so many and great intellects have expended themselves in vain on false 
subjects, lest any one by chance being shut out by corrupt superstitions, should wish to betake himself to 
them as though about to find some certainty. Therefore the only hope, the only safety for man, is placed in 
this doctrine, which we defend. All the wisdom of man consists in this alone, the knowledge and worship 
of God: this is our tenet, this our opinion. Therefore with all the power of my voice I testify, I proclaim, I 
declare: Here, here is that which all philosophers have sought throughout their whole life; and yet, they 
have not been able to investigate, to grasp, and to attain to it, because they either retained a religion 
which was corrupt, or took it away altogether. Let them therefore all depart, who do not instruct human 
life, but throw it into confusion. For what do they teach? or whom do they instruct, who have not yet 
instructed themselves? whom are the sick able to heal, whom can the blind guide? Let us all, therefore, 
who have any regard for wisdom, betake ourselves to this subject. Or shall we wait until Socrates knows 
something? or Anaxagoras finds light in the darkness? or until Democritus draws forth truth from the 
well? or Empedocles extends the paths of his soul? or until Arcesilas and Carneades see, and feel, and 
perceive? 


Lo, a voice from heaven teaching the truth, and displaying to us a light brighter than the sun itself. Why 
are we unjust to ourselves, and delay to take up wisdom, which learned men, though they wasted their 


lives in its pursuit, were never able to discover. Let him who wishes to be wise and happy hear the voice of 
God, learn righteousness, understand the mystery of his birth, despise human affairs, embrace divine 
things, that he may gain that chief good to which he was born. Having overthrown all false religions, and 
having refuted all the arguments, as many as it was customary or possible to bring forward in their 
defence; then, having proved the systems of philosophy to be false, we must now come to true religion 
and wisdom, since, as I shall teach, they are both connected together; that we may maintain it either by 
arguments, or by examples, or by competent witnesses, and may show that the folly with which those 
worshippers of gods do not cease to upbraid us, has no existence with us, but lies altogether with them. 
And although, in the former books, when I was contending against false religions, and in this, when I was 
overthrowing false wisdom, I showed where the truth is, yet the next book will more plainly indicate what 
is true religion and what true wisdom. 


Book IV 


Of True Wisdom and Religion 


CHAP. I 


OF THE FORMER RELIGION OF MEN, AND HOW ERROR WAS SPREAD OVER EVERY AGE, AND OF THE SEVEN WISE 
MEN OF GREECE 


When I reflect, O Emperor Constantine, and often revolve in my mind the original condition of men, it is 
accustomed to appear alike wonderful and unworthy that, by the folly of one age embracing various 
superstitions, and believing in the existence of many gods, they suddenly arrived at such ignorance of 
themselves, that the truth being taken away from their eyes, the religion of the true God was not 
observed, nor the condition of human nature, since men did not seek the chief good in heaven, but on 
earth. And on this account assuredly the happiness of the ancient ages was changed. For, having left God, 
the parent and founder of all things, men began to worship the senseless works of their own hands. And 
what were the effects of this corruption, or what evils it introduced, the subject itself sufficiently declares. 
For, turning away from the chief good, which is blessed and everlasting on this account, because it cannot 
be seen, or touched, or comprehended, and from the virtues which are in agreement with that good, and 
which are equally immortal, gliding down to these corrupt and frail gods, and devoting themselves to 
those things by which the body only is adorned, and nourished, and delighted, they sought eternal death 
for themselves, together with their gods and goods relating to the body, because all bodies are subject to 
death. Superstitions of this kind, therefore, were followed by injustice and impiety, as must necessarily be 
the case. For men ceased to raise their countenances to the heaven; but, their minds being depressed 
downwards, clung to goods of the earth, as they did to earth-born superstitions. There followed the 
disagreement of mankind, and fraud, and all wickedness; because, despising eternal and incorruptible 
goods, which alone ought to be desired by man, they rather chose temporal and short-lived things, and 
greater trust was placed by men in evil, inasmuch as they preferred vice to virtue, because it had 
presented itself as nearer at hand. 


Thus human life, which in former ages had been occupied with the clearest light, was overspread with 
gloom and darkness; and in conformity with this depravity, when wisdom was taken away, then at length 
men began to claim for themselves the name of wise. For at the time when all were wise, no one was 
called by that name. And would that this name, once common to all the class, though reduced to a few, 
still retained its power! For those few might perhaps be able, either by talent, or by authority, or by 
continual exhortations, to free the people from vices and errors. But so entirely had wisdom died out, that 
it is evident, from the very arrogance of the name, that no one of those who were so called was really 
wise. And yet, before the discovery of this philosophy, as it is termed, there are said to have been seven, 
who, because they ventured to inquire into and discuss natural subjects, deserved to be esteemed and 
called wise men. 


O wretched and calamitous age, in which through the whole world there were only seven who were called 
by the name of men, for no one can justly be called a man unless he is wise! But if all the others besides 
themselves were foolish, even they themselves were not wise, because no one can be truly wise in the 
judgment of the foolish. So far were they removed from wisdom, that not even afterwards, when learning 
increased, and many and great intellects were always intent upon this very subject, could the truth be 
perceived and ascertained. For, after the renown of those seven wise men, it is incredible with how great 
a desire of inquiring into the truth all Greece was inflamed. And first of all, they thought the very name of 
wisdom arrogant, and did not call themselves wise men, but desirous of wisdom. By which deed they both 
condemned those who had rashly arrogated to themselves the name of wise men, of error and folly, and 
themselves also of ignorance, which indeed they did not deny. For wherever the nature of the subject had, 
as it were, laid its hands upon their minds, so that they were unable to give any account, they were 
accustomed to testify that, they knew nothing, and discerned nothing. Wherefore they are found to be 
much wiser, who in some degree saw themselves, than those who had believed that they were wise. 


CHAP. II 


WHERE WISDOM IS TO BE FOUND; WHY PYTHAGORAS AND PLATO DID NOT APPROACH THE JEWS 


Wherefore, if they were not wise who were so called, nor those of later times, who did not hesitate to 
confess their want of wisdom, what remains but that wisdom is to be sought elsewhere, since it has not 
been found where it was sought. But what can we suppose to have been the reason why it was not found, 
though sought with the greatest earnestness and labour by so many intellects, and during so many ages, 


unless it be that philosophers sought for it out of their own limits? And since they traversed and explored 
all parts, but nowhere found any wisdom, and it must of necessity be somewhere, it is evident that it 
ought especially to be sought there where the title of folly appears; under the covering of which God hides 
the treasury of wisdom and truth, lest the secret of His divine work should be exposed to view. Whence I 
am accustomed to wonder that, when Pythagoras, and after him Plato, inflamed with the love of searching 
out the truth, had penetrated as far as to the Egyptians, and Magi, and Persians, that they might become 
acquainted with their religious rites and institutions (for they suspected that wisdom was concerned with 
religion), they did not approach the Jews only, in whose possession alone it then was, and to whom they 
might have gone more easily. But I think that they were turned away from them by divine providence, that 
they might not know the truth, because it was not yet permitted for the religion of the true God and 
righteousness to become known to men of other nations. For God had determined, as the last time drew 
near, to send from heaven a great leader, who should reveal to foreign nations that which was taken away 
from a perfidious and ungrateful people. And I will endeavour to discuss the subject in this book, if I shall 
first have shown that wisdom is so closely united with religion, that the one cannot be separated from the 
other. 


CHAP III 


WISDOM AND RELIGION CANNOT BE SEPARATED: THE LORD OF NATURE MUST NECESSARILY BE THE FATHER OF 
EVERY ONE 


The worship of the gods, as I have taught in the former book, does not imply wisdom; not only because it 
gives up man, who is a divine animal, to earthly and frail things, but because nothing is fixed in it which 
may avail for the cultivation of the character and the framing of the life; nor does it contain any 
investigation of the truth, but only the rite of worship, which does not consist in the service of the mind, 
but in the employment of the body. And therefore that is not to be deemed true religion, because it 
instructs and improves men by no precepts of righteousness and virtue. Thus philosophy, inasmuch as it 
does not possess true religion, that is, the highest piety, is not true wisdom. For if the divinity which 
governs this world supports mankind with incredible beneficence, and cherishes it as with paternal 
indulgence, wishes truly that gratitude should be paid, and honour given to itself, man cannot preserve his 
piety if he shall prove ungrateful for the heavenly benefits; and this is certainly not the part of a wise man. 
Since, therefore, as I have said, philosophy and the religious system of the gods are separated, and far 
removed from each other; seeing that some are professors of wisdom, through whom it is manifest that 
there is no approach to the gods, and that others are priests of religion, through whom wisdom is not 
learned; it is manifest that the one is not true wisdom, and that the other is not true religion. Therefore 
philosophy was not able to conceive the truth, nor was the religious system of the gods able to give an 
account of itself, since it is without it. But where wisdom is joined by an inseparable connection with 
religion, both must necessarily be true; because in our worship we ought to be wise, that is, to know the 
proper object and mode of worship, and in our wisdom to worship, that is, to complete our knowledge by 
deed and action. 


Where, then, is wisdom joined with religion? There, indeed, where the one God is worshipped, where life 
and every action is referred to one source, and to one supreme authority: in short, the teachers of wisdom 
are the same, who are also the priests of God. Nor, however, let it affect any one, because it often has 
happened, and may happen, that some philosopher may undertake a priesthood of the gods; and when this 
happens, philosophy is not, however, joined with religion; but philosophy will both be unemployed amidst 
sacred rites, and religion will be unemployed when philosophy shall be treated of. For that system of 
religious rites is dumb, not only because it relates to gods who are dumb, but also because its observance 
is by the hand and the fingers, not by the heart and tongue, as is the case with ours, which is true. 
Therefore religion is contained in wisdom, and wisdom in religion. The one, then, cannot be separated 
from the other; because wisdom is nothing else but the worship of the true God with just and pious 
adoration. But that the worship of many gods is not in accordance with nature, may be inferred and 
conceived even by this argument: that every god who is worshipped by man must, amidst the solemn rites 
and prayers, be invoked as father, not only for the sake of honour, but also of reason; because he is both 
more ancient than man, and because he affords life, safety, and sustenance, as a father does. Therefore 
Jupiter is called father by those who pray to him, as is Saturnus, and Janus, and Liber, and the rest in 
order; which Lucilius laughs at in the council of the gods: “So that there is none of us who is not called 
excellent father of the gods; so that father Neptunus, Liber, father Saturnus, Mars, Janus, father Quirinus, 
are called after one name.” But if nature does not permit that one man should have many fathers (for he is 
produced from one only), therefore the worship of many gods is contrary to nature, and contrary to piety. 


One only, therefore, is to be worshipped, who can truly be called Father. He also must of necessity be 
Lord, because as He has power to indulge, so also has He power to restrain. He is to be called Father on 
this account, because He bestows upon us many and great things; and Lord on this account, because He 
has the greatest power of chastising and punishing. But that He who is Father is also Lord, is shown even 
by reference to civil law. For who will be able to bring up sons, unless he has the power of a lord over 
them? Nor without reason is he called father of a household, although he only has sons: for it is plain that 
the name of father embraces also slaves, because “household” follows; and the name of “household” 
comprises also sons, because the name of “father” precedes: from which it is evident, that the same 


person is both father of his slaves and lord of his sons. Lastly, the son is set at liberty as if he were a slave; 
and the liberated slave receives the name of his patron, as if he were a son. But if a man is named father 
of a household, that it may appear that he is possessed of a double power, because as a father he ought to 
indulge, and as a lord to restrain, it follows that he who is a son is also a slave, and that he who is a father 
is also a lord. As, therefore, by the necessity of nature, there cannot be more than one father, so there can 
only be one lord. For what will the slave do if many lords shall give commands at variance with each 
other? Therefore the worship of many gods is contrary to reason and to nature, since there cannot be 
many fathers or lords; but it is necessary to consider the gods both as fathers and lords. 


Therefore the truth cannot be held where the same man is subject to many fathers and lords, where the 
mind, drawn in different directions to many objects, wanders to and fro, hither and thither. Nor can 
religion have any firmness, when it is without a fixed and settled dwelling-place. Therefore there can be 
no true worship of many gods; just as that cannot be called matrimony, in which one woman has many 
husbands, but she will either be called a harlot or an adulteress. For when a woman is destitute of 
modesty, chastity, and fidelity, she must of necessity be without virtue. Thus also the religious system of 
the gods is unchaste and unholy, because it is destitute of faith, for that unsettled and uncertain honour 
has no source or origin. 


CHAP. IV 


OF WISDOM LIKEWISE, AND RELIGION, AND OF THE RIGHT OF FATHER AND LORD 


By these things it is evident how closely connected are wisdom and religion. Wisdom relates to sons, and 
this relation requires love; religion to servants, and this relation requires fear. For as the former are 
bound to love and honour their father, so are the latter bound to respect and venerate their lord. But with 
respect to God, who is one only, inasmuch as He sustains the twofold character both of Father and Lord, 
we are bound both to love Him, inasmuch as we are sons, and to fear Him, inasmuch as we are servants. 
Religion, therefore, cannot be divided from wisdom, nor can wisdom be separated from religion; because 
it is the same God, who ought to be understood, which is the part of wisdom, and to be honoured, which is 
the part of religion. But wisdom precedes, religion follows; for the knowledge of God comes first, His 
worship is the result of knowledge. Thus in the two names there is but one meaning, though it seems to be 
different in each case. For the one is concerned with the understanding, the other with action. But, 
however, they resemble two streams flowing from one fountain. But the fountain of wisdom and religion is 
God; and if these two streams shall turn aside from Him, they must be dried up: for they who are ignorant 
of Him cannot be wise or religious. 


Thus it comes to pass that philosophers, and those who worship many gods, either resemble disinherited 
sons or runaway slaves, because the one do not seek their father, nor the other their master. And as they 
who are disinherited do not attain to the inheritance of their father, nor runaway slaves impunity, so 
neither will philosophers receive immortality, which is the inheritance of the heavenly kingdom, that is, 
the chief good, which they especially seek; nor will the worshippers of gods escape the penalty of 
everlasting death, which is the punishment of the true Master against those who are deserters of His 
majesty and name. But that God is Father and also Lord was unknown to both, to the worshippers of the 
gods as well as to the professors of wisdom themselves: inasmuch as they either thought that nothing at 
all was to be worshipped; or they approved of false religions; or, although they understood the strength 
and power of the Supreme God (as Plato, who says that there is one God, Creator of the world, and 
Marcus Tullius, who acknowledges that man has been produced by the Supreme God in an excellent 
condition), nevertheless they did not render the worship due to Him as to the supreme Father, which was 
their befitting and necessary duty. But that the gods cannot be fathers or lords, is declared not only by 
their multitude, as I have shown above, but also by reason: because it is not reported that man was made 
by gods, nor is it found that the gods themselves preceded the origin of man, since it appears that there 
were men on the earth before the birth of Vulcan, and Liber, and Apollo, and Jupiter himself. But the 
creation of man is not accustomed to be assigned to Saturnus, nor to his father Coelus. 


But if none of those who are worshipped is said to have originally formed and created man, it follows that 
none of these can be called the father of man, and so none of them can be God. Therefore it is not lawful 
to worship those by whom man was not produced, for he could not be produced by many. Therefore the 
one and only God ought to be worshipped, who was before Jupiter, and Saturnus, and Coelus himself, and 
the earth. For He must have fashioned man, who, before the creation of man, finished the heaven and the 
earth. He alone is to be called Father who created us; He alone is to be considered Lord who rules, who 
has the true and perpetual power of life and death. And he who does not adore Him is a foolish servant, 
who flees from or does not know his Master; and an undutiful son, who either hates or is ignorant of his 
true Father. 


CHAP. V 


THE ORACLES OF THE PROPHETS MUST BE LOOKED INTO; AND OF THEIR TIMES, AND THE TIMES OF THE 
JUDGES AND KINGS 


Now, since I have shown that wisdom and religion cannot be separated, it remains that we speak of 
religion itself, and wisdom. I am aware, indeed, how difficult it is to discuss heavenly subjects; but still the 
attempt must be ventured, that the truth may be made clear and brought to light, and that many may be 
freed from error and death, who despise and refuse the truth, while it is concealed under a covering of 
folly. But before I begin to speak of God and His works, I must first speak a few things concerning the 
prophets, whose testimony I must now use, which I have refrained from doing in the former books. Above 
all things, he who desires to comprehend the truth ought not only to apply his mind to understand the 
utterances of the prophets, but also most diligently to inquire into the times during which each one of 
them existed, that he may know what future events they predicted, and after how many years their 
predictions were fulfilled. Nor is there any difficulty in making these computations; for they testified 
under what king each of them received the inspiration of the Divine Spirit. And many have written and 
published books respecting the times, making their commencement from the prophet Moses, who lived 
about seven hundred years before the Trojan war. But he, when he had governed the people for forty 
years, was succeeded by Joshua, who held the chief place twenty-seven years. 


After this they were under the government of judges during three hundred and seventy years. Then their 
condition was changed, and they began to have kings; and when they had ruled during four hundred and 
fifty years, until the reign of Zedekiah, the Jews having been besieged by the king of Babylon, and carried 
into captivity, endured a long servitude, until, in the seventieth year afterwards, the captive Jews were 
restored to their own lands and settlements by Cyrus the elder, who attained the supreme power over the 
Persians, at the time when Tarquinius Superbus reigned at Rome. Wherefore, since the whole series of 
times may be collected both from the Jewish histories and from those of the Greeks and Romans, the 
times of the prophets individually may also be collected; the last of whom was Zechariah, and it is agreed 
on that he prophesied in the time of King Darius, in the second year of his reign, and in the eighth month. 
Of so much greater antiquity are the prophets found to be than the Greek writers. And I bring forward all 
these things, that they may perceive their error who endeavour to refute Holy Scripture, as though it were 
new and recently composed, being ignorant from what fountain the origin of our holy religion flowed. But 
if any one, having put together and examined the times, shall duly lay the foundation of learning, and fully 
ascertain the truth, he will also lay aside his error when he has gained the knowledge of the truth. 


CHAP. VI 


ALMIGHTY GOD BEGAT HIS SON; AND THE TESTIMONIES OF THE SIBYLS AND OF TRISMEGISTUS CONCERNING 
HIM 


God, therefore, the contriver and founder of all things, as we have said in the second book, before He 
commenced this excellent work of the world, begat a pure and incorruptible Spirit, whom He called His 
Son. And although He had afterwards created by Himself innumerable other beings, whom we call angels, 
this first-begotten, however, was the only one whom He considered worthy of being called by the divine 
name, as being powerful in His Father’s excellence and majesty. But that there is a Son of the Most High 
God, who is possessed of the greatest power, is shown not only by the unanimous utterances of the 
prophets, but also by the declaration of Trismegistus and the predictions of the Sibyls. Hermes, in the 
book which is entitled The Perfect Word, made use of these words: “The Lord and Creator of all things, 
whom we have thought right to call God, since He made the second God visible and sensible. But I use the 
term sensible, not because He Himself perceives (for the question is not whether He Himself perceives), 
but because He leads to perception and to intelligence. Since, therefore, He made Him first, and alone, 
and one only, He appeared to Him beautiful, and most full of all good things; and He hallowed Him, and 
altogether loved Him as His own Son.” The Erythraean Sibyl, in the beginning of her poem, which she 
commenced with the Supreme God, proclaims the Son of God as the leader and commander of all, in these 
verses:— 


“The nourisher and creator of all things, who placed the sweet breath in all, and made God the leader of 
all.” 


And again, at the end of the same poem:— 

“But whom God gave for faithful men to honour.” 

And another Sibyl enjoins that He ought to be known:— 
“Know Him as your God, who is the Son of God.” 


Assuredly He is the very Son of God, who by that most wise King Solomon, full of divine inspiration, spake 
these things which we have added: , “God founded me in the beginning of His ways, in His work before 
the ages. He set me up in the beginning, before He made the earth, and before He established the depths, 
before the fountains of waters came forth: the Lord begat me before all the hills; He made the regions, 
and the uninhabitable boundaries under the heaven. When He prepared the heaven, I was by Him: and 
when He separated His own seat, when He made the strong clouds above the winds, and when He 
strengthened the mountains, and placed them under heaven; when He laid the strong foundations of the 
earth, I was with Him arranging all things. I was He in whom He delighted: I was daily delighted, when 


He rejoiced, the world being completed.” But on this account Trismegistus spoke of Him as “the artificer 
of God,” and the Sibyl calls Him “Counsellor,” because He is endowed by God the Father with such 
wisdom and strength, that God employed both His wisdom and hands in the creation of the world. 


CHAP. VII 


OF THE NAME OF SON, AND WHENCE HE IS CALLED JESUS AND CHRIST 


Some one may perhaps ask who this is who is so powerful, so beloved by God, and what name He has, 
who was not only begotten at first before the world, but who also arranged it by His wisdom and 
constructed it by His might. First of all, it is befitting that we should know that His name is not known 
even to the angels who dwell in heaven, but to Himself only, and to God the Father; nor will that name be 
published, as the sacred writings relate, before that the purpose of God shall be fulfilled. In the next 
place, we must know that this name cannot be uttered by the mouth of man, as Hermes teaches, saying 
these things: “Now the cause of this cause is the will of the divine good which produced God, whose name 
cannot be uttered by the mouth of man.” And shortly afterwards to His Son: “There is, O Son, a secret 
word of wisdom, holy respecting the only Lord of all things, and the God first perceived by the mind, to 
speak of whom is beyond the power of man.” But although His name, which the supreme Father gave Him 
from the beginning, is known to none but Himself, nevertheless He has one name among the angels, and 
another among men, since He is called Jesus among men: for Christ is not a proper name, but a title of 
power and dominion; for by this the Jews were accustomed to call their kings. But the meaning of this 
name must be set forth, on account of the error of the ignorant, who by the change of a letter are 
accustomed to call Him Chrestus. The Jews had before been directed to compose a sacred oil, with which 
those who were called to the priesthood or to the kingdom might be anointed. And as now the robe of 
purple is a sign of the assumption of royal dignity among the Romans, so with them the anointing with the 
holy oil conferred the title and power of king. But since the ancient Greeks used the word chri’esthai to 
express the art of anointing, which they now express by alei’phesthai, as the verse of Homer shows, 


“But the attendants washed, and anointed them with oil;” 


on this account we call Him Christ, that is, the Anointed, who in Hebrew is called the Messias. Hence in 
some Greek writings, which are badly translated from the Hebrew, the word eleimmenos is found written, 
from the word aleiphesthai, anointing. But, however, by either name a king is signified: not that He has 
obtained this earthly kingdom, the time for receiving which has not yet arrived, but that He sways a 
heavenly and eternal kingdom, concerning which we shall speak in the last book. But now let us speak of 
His first nativity. 


CHAP. VIII 
OF THE BIRTH OF JESUS IN THE SPIRIT AND IN THE FLESH: OF SPIRITS AND THE TESTIMONIES OF PROPHETS 


For we especially testify that He was twice born, first in the spirit, and afterwards in the flesh. Whence it 
is thus spoken by Jeremiah: “Before I formed Thee in the womb I knew Thee.” And likewise by the same: 
“Who was blessed before He was born;” which was the case with no one else but Christ. For though He 
was the Son of God from the beginning, He was born again a second time according to the flesh: and this 
twofold birth of His has introduced great terror into the minds of men, and overspread with darkness even 
those who retained the mysteries of true religion. But we will show this plainly and clearly, that they who 
love wisdom may be more easily and diligently instructed. He who hears the Son of God mentioned ought 
not to conceive in his mind so great impiety as to think that God begat Him by marriage and union with a 
woman, which none does but an animal possessed of a body, and subject to death. But with whom could 
God unite Himself, since He is alone? or since His power was so great, that He accomplished whatever He 
wished, assuredly He did not require the co-operation of another for procreation. Unless by chance we 
shall [profanely] imagine, as Orpheus supposed, that God is both male and female, because otherwise He 
would have been unable to beget, unless He had the power of each sex, as though He could have 
intercourse with Himself, or without such intercourse be unable to produce. 


But Hermes also was of the same opinion, when he says that He was “His own father,” and “His own 
mother.” But if this were so, as He is called by the prophets father, so also He would be called mother. In 
what manner, then, did He beget Him? First of all, divine operations cannot be known or declared by any 
one; but nevertheless the sacred writings teach us, in which it is laid down that this Son of God is the 
speech, or even the reason of God, and also that the other angels are spirits of God. For speech is breath 
sent forth with a voice signifying something. But, however, since breath and speech are sent forth from 
different parts, inasmuch as breath proceeds from the nostrils, speech from the mouth, the difference 
between the Son of God and the other angels is great. For they proceeded from God as silent spirits, 
because they were not created to teach the knowledge of God, but for His service. But though He is 
Himself also a spirit, yet He proceeded from the mouth of God with voice and sound, as the Word, on this 
account indeed, because He was about to make use of His voice to the people; that is, because He was 
about to be a teacher of the knowledge of God, and of the heavenly mystery to be revealed to man: which 
word also God Himself first spoke, that through Him He might speak to us, and that He might reveal to us 


the voice and will of God. 


With good reason, therefore, is He called the Speech and the Word of God, because God, by a certain 
incomprehensible energy and power of His majesty, enclosed the vocal spirit proceeding from His mouth, 
which he had not conceived in the womb, but in His mind, within a form which has life through its own 
perception and wisdom, and He also fashioned other spirits of His into angels. Our spirits are liable to 
dissolution, because we are mortal: but the spirits of God both live, and are lasting, and have perception; 
because He Himself is immortal, and the Giver both of perception and life. Our expressions, although they 
are mingled with the air, and fade away, yet generally remain comprised in letters; how much more must 
we believe that the voice of God both remains for ever, and is accompanied with perception and power, 
which it has derived from God the Father, as a stream from its fountain! But if any one wonders that God 
could be produced from God by a putting forth of the voice and breath, if he is acquainted with the sacred 
utterances of the prophets he will cease to wonder. That Solomon and his father David were most 
powerful kings, and also prophets, may perhaps be known even to those who have not applied themselves 
to the sacred writings; the one of whom, who reigned subsequently to the other, preceded the destruction 
of the city of Troy by one hundred and forty years. His father, the writer of sacred hymns, thus speaks in 
the thirty-second Psalm: “By the word of God were the heavens made firm; and all their power by the 
breath of His mouth.” And also again in the forty-fourth Psalm: “My heart hath given utterance to a good 
word; I speak of my doings towards the king;” testifying, in truth, that the works of God are known to no 
other than to the Son alone, who is the Word of God, and who must reign for ever. Solomon also shows 
that it is the Word of God, and no other, by whose hands these works of the world were made. “I,” He 
says, “came forth out of the mouth of the Most High before all creatures: I caused the light that faileth not 
to arise in the heavens, and covered the whole earth with a cloud. I have dwelt in the height, and my 
throne is in the pillar of the cloud.” John also thus taught: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All things were made by 
Him, and without Him was not anything made.” 


CHAP. IX 
OF THE WORD OF GOD 


But the Greeks speak of Him as the Logos, more befittingly than we do as the word, or speech: for Logos 
signifies both speech and reason, inasmuch as He is both the voice and the wisdom of God. And of this 
divine speech not even the philosophers were ignorant, since Zeno represents the Logos as the arranger 
of the established order of things, and the framer of the universe: whom also He calls Fate, and the 
necessity of things, and God, and the soul of Jupiter, in accordance with the custom, indeed, by which they 
are wont to regard Jupiter as God. But the words are no obstacle, since the sentiment is in agreement 
with the truth. For it is the spirit of God which he named the soul of Jupiter. For Trismegistus, who by 
some means or other searched into almost all truth, often described the excellence and majesty of the 
word, as the instance before mentioned declares, in which he acknowledges that there is an ineffable and 
sacred speech, the relation of which exceeds the measure of man’s ability. I have spoken briefly, as I have 
been able, concerning the first nativity. Now I must more fully discuss the second, since this is the subject 
most controverted, that we may hold forth the light of understanding to those who desire to know the 
truth. 


CHAP. X 


OF THE ADVENT OF JESUS; OF THE FORTUNES OF THE JEWS, AND THEIR GOVERNMENT, UNTIL THE PASSION OF 
THE LORD 


In the first place, then, men ought to know that the arrangements of the Most High God have so advanced 
from the beginning, that it was necessary, as the end of the world approached, that the Son of God should 
descend to the earth, that He might build a temple for God, and teach righteousness; but, however, not 
with the might of an angel or with heavenly power, but in the form of man and in the condition of a mortal, 
that when He had discharged the office of His ministry, He might be delivered into the hands of wicked 
men, and might undergo death, that, having subdued this also by His might, He might rise again, and 
bring to man, whose nature He had put on and represented, the hope of overcoming death, and might 
admit him to the rewards of immortality. And that no one may be ignorant of this arrangement, we will 
show that all things were foretold which we see fulfilled in Christ. Let no one believe our assertion unless 
I shall show that the prophets before a long series of ages published that it should come to pass at length 
that the Son of God should be born as a man, and perform wonderful deeds, and sow the worship of God 
throughout the whole earth, and at last be crucified, and on the third day rise again. And when I shall 
have proved all these things by the writings of those very men who treated with violence their God who 
had assumed a mortal body, what else will prevent it from being manifest that true wisdom is conversant 
with this religion only? Now the origin of the whole mystery is to be related. 


Our ancestors, who were chiefs of the Hebrews, when they were distressed by famine and want, passed 
over into Egypt, that they might obtain a supply of corn; and sojourning there a long time, they were 
oppressed with an intolerable yoke of slavery. Then God pitied them, and led them out, and freed them 


from the hand of the king of the Egyptians, after four hundred and thirty years, under the leadership of 
Moses, through whom the law was afterwards given to them by God; and in this leading out God displayed 
the power of His majesty. For He made His people to pass through the midst of the Red Sea, His angel 
going before and dividing the water, so that the people might walk over the dry land, of whom it might 
more truly be said (as the poet says ), that “the wave, closing over him after the appearance of a 
mountain, stood around him.” And when he heard of this, the tyrant of the Egyptians followed with this 
great host of his men, and rashly entering the sea which still lay open, was destroyed, together with his 
whole army, by the waves returning to their place. But the Hebrews, when they had entered into the 
wilderness, saw many wonderful deeds. For when they suffered thirst, a rock having been struck with a 
rod, a fountain of water sprung forth and refreshed the people. And again, when they were hungry, a 
shower of heavenly nourishment descended. Moreover, also, the wind brought quails into their camp, so 
that they were not only satisfied with heavenly bread, but also with more choice banquets. And yet, in 
return for these divine benefits, they did not pay honour to God; but when slavery had been now removed 
from them, and their thirst and hunger laid aside, they fell away into luxury, and transferred their minds 
to the profane rites of the Egyptians. For when Moses, their leader, had ascended into the mountain, and 
there tarried forty days, they made the head of an ox in gold, which they call Apis, that it might go before 
them as a standard. With which sin and crime God was offended, and justly visited the impious and 
ungrateful people with severe punishments, and made them subject to the law which He had given by 
Moses. 


But afterwards, when they had settled in a desert part of Syria, the Hebrews lost their ancient name; and 
since the leader of their host was Judas, they were called Jews, and the land which they inhabited Judaea. 
And at first, indeed, they were not subject to the dominion of Kings, but civil Judges presided over the 
people and the law: they were not, however, appointed only for a year, as the Roman consuls, but 
supported by a perpetual jurisdiction. Then, the name of Judges being taken away, the kingly power was 
introduced. But during the government of the Judges the people had often undertaken corrupt religious 
rites; and God, offended by them, as often brought them into bondage to strangers, until again, softened 
by the repentance of the people, He freed them from bondage. Likewise under the Kings, being oppressed 
by wars with their neighbours on account of their iniquities, and at last taken captive and led to Babylon, 
they suffered punishment for their impiety by oppressive slavery, until Cyrus came to the kingdom, who 
immediately restored the Jews by an edict. Afterwards they had tetrarchs until the time of Herod, who 
was in the reign of Tiberius Caesar; in whose fifteenth year, in the consulship of the two Gemini, on the 
23d of March, the Jews crucified Christ. This series of events, this order, is contained in the secrets of the 
sacred writings. But I will first show for what reason Christ came to the earth, that the foundation and the 
system of divine religion may be manifest. 


CHAP. XI 
OF THE CAUSE OF THE INCARNATION OF CHRIST 


When the Jews often resisted wholesome precepts, and departed from the divine law, going astray to the 
impious worship of false gods, then God filled just and chosen men with the Holy Spirit, appointing them 
as prophets in the midst of the people, by whom He might rebuke with threatening words the sins of the 
ungrateful people, and nevertheless exhort them to repent of their wickedness; for unless they did this, 
and, laying aside their vanities, return to their God, it would come to pass that He would change His 
covenant, that is, bestow the inheritance of eternal life upon foreign nations, and collect to Himself a 
more faithful people out of those who were aliens by birth. But they, when rebuked by the prophets, not 
only rejected their words; but being offended because they were upbraided for their sins, they slew the 
prophets themselves with studied tortures: all which things are sealed up and preserved in the sacred 
writings. For the prophet Jeremiah says: “I sent to you my servants the prophets; I sent them before the 
morning light; but ye did not hearken, nor incline your ears to hear, when I spake unto you: let every one 
of you turn from his evil way, and from your most corrupt affections; and ye shall dwell in the land which I 
gave to you and to your fathers for ever. Walk ye not after strange gods, to serve them; and provoke me 
not to anger with the works of your hands, that I should destroy you.” The prophet Ezra also, who was in 
the times of the same Cyrus by whom the Jews were restored, thus speaks: “They rebelled against Thee, 
and cast Thy law behind their backs, and slew Thy prophets which testified against them, that they might 
turn unto Thee.” 


The prophet Elias also, in the third book of Kings: “I have been very jealous for the Lord God of hosts, 
because the children of Israel have forsaken Thee, thrown down Thine altars, and slain Thy prophets with 
the sword; and I only am left, and they seek my life to take it away.” On account of these impieties of 
theirs He cast them off for ever; and so He ceased to send to them prophets. But He commanded His own 
Son, the first-begotten, the maker of all things, His own counsellor, to descend from heaven, that He 
might transfer the sacred religion of God to the Gentiles, that is, to those who were ignorant of God, and 
might teach them righteousness, which the perfidious people had cast aside. And He had long before 
threatened that He would do this, as the prophet Malachi shows, saying: “I have no pleasure in you, saith 
the Lord, and I will not accept an offering from your hands; for from the rising of the sun even unto its 
setting, my name shall be great among the Gentiles.” David also in the seventeenth Psalm says: “Thou wilt 
make me the head of the heathen; a people whom I have not known shall serve me.” Isaiah also thus 


speaks: “I come to gather all nations and tongues; and they shall come and see my glory; and I will send 
among them a sign, and I will send those that escape of them unto the nations which are afar off, which 
have not heard my fame; and they shall declare my glory among the Gentiles.” Therefore, when God 
wished to send to the earth one who should measure His temple, He was unwilling to send him with 
heavenly power and glory, that the people who had been ungrateful towards God might be led into the 
greatest error, and suffer punishment for their crimes, since they had not received their Lord and God, as 
the prophets had before foretold that it would thus happen. For Isaiah whom the Jews most cruelly slew, 
cutting him asunder with a saw, thus speaks: “Hear, O heaven; and give ear, O earth: for the Lord hath 
spoken, I have begotten sons, and lifted them up on high, and they have rejected me. The ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master’s stall; but Israel hath not known, my people has not understood.” Jeremiah 
also says, in like manner: “The turtle and the swallow hath known her time, and the sparrows of the field 
have observed the times of their coming: but my people have not known the judgment of the Lord. How do 
you say, We are wise, and the law of the Lord is with us? The meting out is in vain; the scribes are 
deceived and confounded: the wise men are dismayed and taken, for they have rejected the word of the 
Lord.” 


Therefore (as I had begun to say), when God had determined to send to men a teacher of righteousness, 
He commanded Him to be born again a second time in the flesh, and to be made in the likeness of man 
himself, to whom he was about to be a guide, and companion, and teacher. But since God is kind and 
merciful to His people, He sent Him to those very persons whom He hated, that He might not close the 
way of salvation against them for ever, but might give them a free opportunity of following God, that they 
might both gain the reward of life if they should follow Him (which many of them do, and have done), and 
that they might incur the penalty of death by their fault if they should reject their King. He ordered Him 
therefore to be born again among them, and of their seed, lest, if He should be born of another nation, 
they might be able to allege a just excuse from the law for their rejection of Him; and at the same time, 
that there might be no nation at all under heaven to which the hope of immortality should be denied. 


CHAP. XII 


OF THE BIRTH OF JESUS FROM THE VIRGIN; OF HIS LIFE, DEATH, AND RESURRECTION, AND THE TESTIMONIES 
OF THE PROPHETS RESPECTING THESE THINGS 


Therefore the Holy Spirit of God, descending from heaven, chose the holy Virgin, that He might enter into 
her womb. But she, being filled by the possession of the Divine Spirit, conceived; and without any 
intercourse with a man, her virgin womb was suddenly impregned. But if it is known to all that certain 
animals are accustomed to conceive by the wind and the breeze, why should any one think it wonderful 
when we Say that a virgin was made fruitful by the Spirit of God, to whom whatever He may wish is easy? 
And this might have appeared incredible, had not the prophets many ages previously foretold its 
occurrence. Thus Solomon speaks: “The womb of a virgin was strengthened, and conceived; and a virgin 
was made fruitful, and became a mother in great pity.” Likewise the prophet Isaiah, whose words are 
these: “Therefore God Himself shall give you a sign: Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son; and 
ye shall call His name Emmanuel.” What can be more manifest than this? This was read by the Jews, who 
denied Him. If any one thinks that these things are invented by us, let him inquire of them, let him take 
especially from them: the testimony is sufficiently strong to prove the truth, when it is alleged by enemies 
themselves. But He was never called Emmanuel, but Jesus, who in Latin is called Saving, or Saviour, 
because He comes bringing salvation to all nations. But by this name the prophet declared that God 
incarnate was about to come to men. For Emmanuel signifies God with us; because when He was born of a 
virgin, men ought to confess that God was with them, that is, on the earth and in mortal flesh. Whence 
David says in the eighty-fourth Psalm, “Truth has sprung out of the earth;” because God, in whom is truth, 
hath taken a body of earth, that He might open a way of salvation to those of the earth. In like manner 
Isaiah also: “But they disbelieved, and vexed His Holy Spirit; and He was turned to be their enemy. And 
He Himself fought against them, and He remembered the days of old, who raised up from the earth a 
shepherd of the sheep.” But who this shepherd was about to be, he declared in another place, saying: “Let 
the heavens rejoice, and let the clouds put on righteousness; let the earth open, and put forth a Saviour. 
For I the Lord have begotten Him.” But the Saviour is, as we have said before, Jesus. But in another place 
the same prophet also thus proclaimed: “Behold, unto us a child is born, unto us a Son is given, whose 
dominion is upon His shoulders, and His name is called Messenger of great counsel.” For on this account 
He was sent by God the Father, that He might reveal to all the nations which are under heaven the sacred 
mystery of the only true God, which was taken away from the perfidious people, who ofttimes sinned 
against God. Daniel also foretold similar things: “I saw,” he said, “in a vision of the night, and, behold, one 
like the Son of man coming with the clouds of heaven, and He came even to the Ancient of days. And they 
who stood by brought Him near before Him. And there was given unto Him a kingdom, and glory, and 
dominion; and all people, tribes, and languages shall serve Him: and His dominion is everlasting, which 
shall never pass away, and His kingdom shall not be destroyed.” How then do the Jews both confess and 
expect the Christ of God? who rejected Him on this account, because He was born of man. For since it is 
so arranged by God that the same Christ should twice come to the earth, once to announce to the nations 
the one God, then again to reign, why do they who did not believe in His first advent believe in the 
second? 


But the prophet comprises both His advents in few words. Behold, he says, one like the Son of man 
coming with the clouds of heaven. He did not say, like the Son of God, but the Son of man, that he might 
show that He had to be clothed with flesh on the earth, that having assumed the form of a man and the 
condition of mortality, He might teach men righteousness; and when, having completed the commands of 
God, He had revealed the truth to the nations, He might also suffer death, that He might overcome and 
lay open the other world also, and thus at length rising again, He might proceed to His Father borne aloft 
on a cloud. For the prophet said in addition: And came even to the Ancient of days, and was presented to 
Him. He called the Most High God the Ancient of days, whose age and origin cannot be comprehended; 
for He alone was from generations, and He will be always to generations. But that Christ, after His 
passion and resurrection, was about to ascend to God the Father, David bore witness in these words in the 
cixth Psalm: “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou at my right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy 
footstool.” Whom could this prophet, being himself a king, call his Lord, who sat at the right hand of God, 
but Christ the Son of God, who is King of kings and Lord of lords? And this is more plainly shown by 
Isaiah, when he says: “Thus saith the Lord God to my Lord Christ, whose right hand I have holden; I will 
subdue nations before Him, and will break the strength of kings. I will open before Him gates, and the 
cities shall not be closed. I will go before Thee, and will make the mountains level; and I will break in 
pieces the gates of brass, and shatter the bars of iron; and I will give Thee the hidden and invisible 
treasures, that Thou mayest know that I am the Lord God, which call Thee by Thy name, the God of 
Israel.” Lastly, on account of the goodness and faithfulness which He displayed towards God on earth, 
there was given to Him a kingdom, and glory, and dominion; and all people, tribes, and languages shall 
serve Him; and His dominion is everlasting, and that which shall never pass away, and His kingdom shall 
not be destroyed. And this is understood in two ways: that even now He has an everlasting dominion, 
when all nations and all languages adore His name, confess His majesty, follow His teaching, and imitate 
His goodness: He has power and glory, in that all tribes of the earth obey His precepts. And also, when He 
shall come again with majesty and glory to judge every soul, and to restore the righteous to life, then He 
shall truly have the government of the whole earth: then, every evil having been removed from the affairs 
of men, a golden age (as the poets call it), that is, a time of righteousness and peace, will arise. But we 
will speak of these things more fully in the last book, when we shall speak of His second advent; now let 
us treat of His first advent, as we began. 


“Et saepe sine ullis 


Conjugiis vento gravidae, mirabile dictu.” This theory of the impregnation of mares by the wind was 
general among the ancients. 


CHAP. XIII 


OF JESUS, GOD AND MAN; AND THE TESTIMONIES OF THE PROPHETS CONCERNING HIM 


Therefore the Most High God, and Parent of all, when He had purposed to transfer His religion, sent from 
heaven a teacher of righteousness, that in Him or through Him He might give a new law to new 
worshippers; not as He had before done, by the instrumentality of man. Nevertheless it was His pleasure 
that He should be born as a man, that in all things He might be like His supreme Father. For God the 
Father Himself, who is the origin and source of all things, inasmuch as He is without parents, is most truly 
named by Trismegistus “fatherless” and “motherless,” because He was born from no one. For which 
reason it was befitting that the Son also should be twice born, that He also might become “fatherless” and 
“motherless.” For in His first nativity, which was spiritual, He was “motherless,” because He was begotten 
by God the Father alone, without the office of a mother. But in His second, which was in the flesh, He was 
born of a virgin’s womb without the office of a father, that, bearing a middle substance between God and 
man, He might be able, as it were, to take by the hand this frail and weak nature of ours, and raise it to 
immortality. He became both the Son of God through the Spirit, and the Son of man through the flesh,— 
that is, both God and man. The power of God was displayed in Him, from the works which He performed; 
the frailty of the man, from the passion which He endured: on what account He undertook it I will mention 
a little later. In the meantime, we learn from the predictions of the prophets that He was both God and 
man—composed of both natures. Isaiah testifies that He was God in these words: “Egypt is wearied, and 
the merchandise of Ethiopia, and the Sabaeans, men of stature, shall come over unto Thee, and shall be 
Thy servants: and they shall walk behind Thee; in chains they shall fall down unto Thee, and shall make 
supplication unto Thee, Since God is in Thee, and there is no other God besides Thee. For Thou art God, 
and we knew Thee not, the God of Israel, the Saviour. They shall all be confounded and ashamed who 
oppose Thee, and shall fall into confusion.” In like manner the prophet Jeremiah thus speaks: “This is our 
God, and there shall none other be compared unto Him. He hath found out all the way of knowledge, and 
hath given it unto Jacob His servant, and to Israel His beloved. Afterward He was seen upon earth, and 
dwelt among men.” 


David also, in the forty-fourth Psalm: “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; a sceptre of righteousness 
is the sceptre of Thy kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated wickedness; therefore God, Thy 
God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of gladness.” By which word he also shows His name, since (as I have 
shown above) He was called Christ from His anointing. Then, that He was also man, Jeremiah teaches, 
saying: “And He is a man, and who hath known Him?” Also Isaiah: “And God shall send to them a man, 


who shall save them, shall save them by judging.” But Moses also, in Numbers, thus speaks: “There shall 
arise a star out of Jacob, and a man shall spring forth from Israel.” On which account the Milesian Apollo, 
being asked whether He was God or man, replied in this manner: “He was mortal as to His body, being 
wise with wondrous works; but being taken with arms under Chaldean judges, with nails and the cross He 
endured a bitter end.” In the first verse he spoke the truth, but he skilfully deceived him who asked the 
question, who was entirely ignorant of the mystery of the truth. For he appears to have denied that He 
was God. But when he acknowledges that He was mortal as to the flesh, which we also declare, it follows 
that as to the spirit He was God, which we affirm. For why would it have been necessary to make mention 
of the flesh, since it was sufficient to say that He was mortal? But being pressed by the truth, he could not 
deny the real state of the case; as that which he says, that He was wise. 


What do you reply to this, Apollo? If he is wise, then his system of instruction is wisdom, and no other; and 
they are wise who follow it, and no others. Why then are we commonly esteemed as foolish, and visionary, 
and senseless, who follow a Master who is wise even by the confession of the gods themselves? For in that 
he said that He wrought wonderful deeds, by which He especially claimed faith is His divinity, he now 
appears to assent to us, when he says the same things in which we boast. But, however, he recovers 
himself, and again has recourse to demoniacal frauds. For when he had been compelled to speak the 
truth, he now appeared to be a betrayer of the gods and of himself, unless he had, by a deceptive 
falsehood, concealed that which the truth had extorted from him. He says, therefore, that He did indeed 
perform wonderful works, yet not by divine power, but by magic. What wonder if Apollo thus persuaded 
men ignorant of the truth, when the Jews also, worshippers (as they seemed to be) of the Most High God, 
entertained the same opinion, though they had every day before their eyes those miracles which the 
prophets had foretold to them as about to happen, and yet they could not be induced by the contemplation 
of such powers to believe that He whom they saw was God? On this account, David, whom they especially 
read above the other prophets, in the twenty-seventh Psalm thus condemns them: “Render to them their 
desert, because they regard not the works of the Lord.” Both David himself and other prophets announced 
that of the house of this very David, Christ should be born according to the flesh. Thus it is written in 
Isaiah: “And in that day there shall be a root of Jesse, and He who shall arise to rule over the nations, in 
Him shall the Gentiles trust; and His rest shall be glorious.” And in another place: “There shall come forth 
a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a blossom shall grow out of his root; and the Spirit of God shall rest 
upon Him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and of might, the spirit of 
knowledge and of piety; and He shall be filled with the spirit of fear of the Lord.” Now Jesse was the 
father of David, from whose root he foretold that a blossom would arise; namely him of whom the Sibyl 
speaks, “A pure blossom shall spring forth.” 


Also in the second book of Kings, the prophet Nathan was sent to David, who wished to build a temple for 
God; and this was the word of the Lord to Nathan, saying: “Go and tell my servant David, Thus saith the 
Lord Almighty, Thou shall not build me a house for me to dwell in; but when thy days be fulfilled, and thou 
shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will raise up thy seed after thee, and I will establish His kingdom. He shall 
build me a house for my name, and I will set up His throne for ever; and I will be to Him for a father, and 
He shall be to me for a son; and His house shall be established, and His kingdom for ever.” But the reason 
why the Jews did not understand these things was this, because Solomon the son of David built a temple 
for God, and the city which he called from his own name, Jerusalem. Therefore they referred the 
predictions of the prophets to him. Now Solomon received the government of the kingdom from his father 
himself. But the prophets spoke of Him who was then born after that David had slept with his fathers. 
Besides, the reign of Solomon was not everlasting; for he reigned forty years. In the next place, Solomon 
was never called the son of God, but the son of David; and the house which he built was not firmly 
established, as the Church, which is the true temple of God, which does not consist of walls, but of the 
heart and faith of the men who believe on Him, and are called faithful. But that temple of Solomon, 
inasmuch as it was built by the hand, fell by the hand. Lastly, his father, in the cxxvith Psalm, prophesied 
in this manner respecting the works of his son: “Except the Lord build the house, they have laboured in 
vain that built it; except the Lord keep the city, the watchman hath waked but in vain.” 


CHAP. XIV 
OF THE PRIESTHOOD OF JESUS FORETOLD BY THE PROPHETS 


From which things it is evident that all the prophets declared concerning Christ, that it should come to 
pass at some time, that being born with a body of the race of David, He should build an eternal temple in 
honour of God, which is called the Church, and assemble all nations to the true worship of God. This is the 
faithful house, this is the everlasting temple; and if any one hath not sacrificed in this, he will not have the 
reward of immortality. And since Christ was the builder of this great and eternal temple, He must also 
have an everlasting priesthood in it; and there can be no approach to the shrine of the temple, and to the 
sight of God, except through Him who built the temple. David in the cixth Psalm teaches the same, saying: 
“Before the morning-star I begat Thee. The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent; Thou art a priest for 
ever, after the order of Melchisedec.” Also in the first book of Kings: “And I will raise me up a faithful 
Priest, who shall do all things that are in mine heart; and I will build him a sure house; and he shall walk 
in my sight all his days.” But who this was about to be, to whom God promised an everlasting priesthood, 
Zechariah most plainly teaches, even mentioning His name: “And the Lord God showed me Jesus the great 


Priest standing before the face of the angel of the Lord, and the adversary was standing at His right hand 
to resist Him. And the Lord said unto the adversary, The Lord who hath chosen Jerusalem rebuke thee; 
and lo, a brand plucked out of the fire. And Jesus was clothed with filthy garments, and He was standing 
before the face of the angel. And He answered and spake unto those that stood around before His face, 
saying, Take away the filthy garments from Him, and clothe Him with a flowing garment, and place a fair 
mitre upon His head; and they clothed Him with a garment, and placed a fair mitre upon His head. And 
the angel of the Lord stood, and protested, saying to Jesus: Thus saith the Lord of hosts, If Thou wilt walk 
in my ways, and keep my precepts, Thou shalt judge my house, and I will give Thee those that may walk 
with Thee in the midst of these that stand by. Hear, therefore, O Jesus, Thou great Priest.” 


Who, therefore, would not believe that the Jews were then deprived of understanding, who, when they 
read and heard these things, laid impious hands upon their God? But from the time in which Zechariah 
lived, until the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, in which Christ was crucified, nearly five 
hundred years are reckoned; since he flourished in the time of Darius and Alexander, who lived not long 
after the banishment of Tarquinius Superbus. But they were again misled and deceived in the same 
manner, in supposing that these things were spoken concerning Jesus the son of Nave, who was the 
successor of Moses, or concerning Jesus the high priest the son of Josedech; to whom none of those things 
which the prophet related was suited. For they were never clothed in filthy garments, since one of them 
was a most powerful prince, and the other high priest; or suffered any adversity, so that they should be 
regarded as a brand plucked from the fire: not did they ever stand in the presence of God and the angels; 
nor did the prophet speak of the past so much as of the future. He spoke, therefore, of Jesus the Son of 
God, to show that He would first come in humility and in the flesh. For this is the filthy garment, that He 
might prepare a temple for God, and might be scorched as a brand with fire—that is, might endure 
tortures from men, and at last be extinguished. For a half-burnt brand drawn forth from the hearth and 
extinguished, is commonly so called. But in what manner and with what commands He was sent by God to 
the earth, the Spirit of God declared through the prophet, teaching us that when He had faithfully and 
uniformly fulfilled the will of His supreme Father, He should receive judgment and an everlasting 
dominion. If, He says, Thou wilt walk in my ways, and keep my precepts, then Thou shalt judge my house. 
What these ways of God were, and what His precepts, is neither doubtful nor obscure. For God, when He 
saw that wickedness and the worship of false gods had so prevailed throughout the world, that His name 
had now also been taken away from the memory of men (since even the Jews, who alone had been 
entrusted with the secret of God, had deserted the living God, and, ensnared by the deceits of demons, 
had gone astray, and turned aside to the worship of images, and when rebuked by the prophets did not 
choose to return to God), He sent His Son as an ambassador to men, that He might turn them from their 
impious and vain worship to the knowledge and worship of the true God; and also that He might turn their 
minds from foolishness to wisdom, and from wickedness to deeds of righteousness. These are the ways of 
God, in which He enjoined Him to walk. These are the precepts which He ordered to be observed. But He 
exhibited faith towards God. For He taught that there is but one God, and that He alone ought to be 
worshipped. Nor did He at any time say that He Himself was God; for He would not have maintained His 
faithfulness, if, when sent to abolish the false gods, and to assert the existence of the one God, He had 
introduced another besides that one. This would have been not to proclaim one God, nor to do the work of 
Him who sent Him, but to discharge a peculiar office for Himself, and to separate Himself from Him whom 
He came to reveal. On which account, because He was so faithful, because He arrogated nothing at all to 
Himself, that He might fulfil the commands of Him who sent Him, He received the dignity of everlasting 
Priest, and the honour of supreme King, and the authority of Judge, and the name of God. 


CHAP. XV 


OF THE LIFE AND MIRACLES OF JESUS, AND TESTIMONIES CONCERNING THEM 


Having spoken of the second nativity, in which, He showed Himself in the flesh to men, let us come to 
those wonderful works, on account of which, though they were signs of heavenly power, the Jews 
esteemed Him a magician. When He first began to reach maturity He was baptized by the prophet John in 
the river Jordan, that He might wash away in the spiritual laver not His own sins, for it is evident that He 
had none, but those of the flesh, which He bare; that as He saved the Jews by undergoing circumcision, so 
He might save the Gentiles also by baptism—that is, by the pouring forth of the purifying dew. Then a 
voice from heaven was heard: “Thou art my Son, to-day have I begotten Thee.” Which voice is found to 
have been foretold by David. And the Spirit of God descended upon Him, formed after the appearance ofa 
white dove. From that time He began to perform the greatest miracles, not by magical tricks, which 
display nothing true and substantial, but by heavenly strength and power, which were foretold even long 
ago by the prophets who announced Him; which works are so many, that a single book is not sufficient to 
comprise them all. I will therefore enumerate them briefly and generally, without any designation of 
persons and places, that I may be able to come to the setting forth of His passion and cross, to which my 
discourse has long been hastening. His powers were those which Apollo called wonderful: that wherever 
He journeyed, by a single word, and in a single moment, He healed the sick and infirm, and those afflicted 
with every kind of disease: so that those who were deprived of the use of all their limbs, having suddenly 
received power, were strengthened, and themselves carried their couches, on which they had a little time 
before been carried. But to the lame, and to those afflicted with some defect of the feet, He not only gave 
the power of walking, but also of running. Then, also, if any had their eyes blinded in the deepest 


darkness, He restored them to their former sight. He also loosened the tongues of the dumb, so that they 
discoursed and spake eloquently. He also opened the ears of the deaf, and caused them to hear; He 
cleansed the polluted and the blemished. And He performed all these things not by His hands, or the 
application of any remedy, but by His word and command, as also the Sibyl had foretold: “Doing all things 
by His word, and healing every disease.” 


Nor, indeed, is it wonderful that He did wonderful things by His word, since He Himself was the Word of 
God, relying upon heavenly strength and power. Nor was it enough that He gave strength to the feeble, 
soundness of body to the maimed, health to the sick and languishing, unless He also raised the dead, as it 
were unbound from sleep, and recalled them to life. 


And the Jews, then, when they saw these things, contended that they were done by demoniacal power, 
although it was contained in their secret writings that all things should thus come to pass as they did. 
They read indeed the words of other prophets, and of Isaiah, saying: “Be strong, ye hands that are 
relaxed; and ye weak knees, be comforted. Ye who are of a fearful heart, fear not, be not afraid: our Lord 
shall execute judgment; He Himself shall come and save us. Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall hear: then shall the lame man leap as a deer, and the tongue of the dumb 
speak plainly: for in the wilderness water hath broken forth, and a stream in the thirsty land.” But the 
Sibyl also foretold the same things in these verses:— 


“And there shall be a rising again of the dead; and the course of the lame shall be swift, and the deaf shall 
hear, and the blind shall see, the dumb shall speak.” 


On account of these powers and divine works wrought by Him when a great multitude followed Him of the 
maimed, or sick, or of those who desired to present their sick to be healed, He went up into a desert 
mountain to pray there. And when He had tarried there three days, and the people were suffering from 
hunger, He called His disciples, and asked what quantity of food they had with them. But they said that 
they had five loaves and two fishes in a wallet. Then He commanded that these should be brought 
forward, and that the multitude, distributed by fifties, should recline on the ground. When the disciples 
did this, He Himself broke the bread in pieces, and divided the flesh of the fishes, and in His hands both of 
them were increased. And when He had ordered the disciples to set them before the people, five thousand 
men were satisfied, and moreover twelve baskets were filled from the fragments which remained. What 
can be more wonderful, either in narration or in action? But the Sibyl had before foretold that it would 
take place, whose verses are related to this effect:— 


“With five loaves at the same time, and with two fishes, 
He shall satisfy five thousand men in the wilderness; 
And afterwards taking all the fragments that remain, 
He shall fill twelve baskets to the hope of many.” 


I ask, therefore, what the art of magic could have contrived in this case, the skill of which is of avail for 
nothing else than for deceiving the eyes? He also, when He was about to retire to a mountain, as He was 
wont, for the sake of prayer, directed His disciples to take a small ship and go before Him. But they, 
setting out when evening was now coming on, began to be distressed through a contrary wind. And when 
they were now in the midst of the sea, then, setting His feet on the sea, He came up to them, walking as 
though on the solid ground, not as the poets fable Orion walking on the sea, who, while a part of his body 
was sunk in the water, 


“With his shoulder rises above the waves.” 

And again, when He had gone to sleep in the ship, and the wind had begun to rage, even to the extremity 
of danger, being aroused from sleep, He immediately ordered the wind to be silent; and the waves, which 
were borne with great violence, were still, and immediately at His word there followed a calm. 


But perhaps the sacred writings speak falsely, when they teach that there was such power in Him, that by 
His command He compelled the winds to obey, the seas to serve Him, diseases to depart, the dead to be 
submissive. Why should I say that the Sibyls before taught the same things in their verses? one of whom, 
already mentioned, thus speaks:— 


“He shall still the winds by His word, and calm the sea 

As it rages, treading with feet of peace and in faith.” 

And again another, which says:— 

“He shall walk on the waves, He shall release men from disease. 


He shall raise the dead, and drive away many pains; 


And from the bread of one wallet there shall be a satisfying of men.” 


Some, refuted by these testimonies, are accustomed to have recourse to the assertion that these poems 
were not by the Sibyls, but made up and composed by our own writers. But he will assuredly not think this 
who has read Cicero, and Varro, and other ancient writers, who make mention of the Erythraean and the 
other Sibyls, from whose books we bring forward these examples; and these authors died before the birth 
of Christ according to the flesh. But I do not doubt that these poems were in former times regarded as 
ravings, since no one then understood them. For they announced some marvellous wonders, of which 
neither the manner, nor the time, nor the author was signified. Lastly, the Erythraean Sibyl says that it 
would come to pass that she would be called mad and deceitful. But assuredly 


“They will say that the Sibyl 

Is mad, and deceitful: but when all things shall come to pass, 
Then ye will remember me; and no one will any longer 

Say that I, the prophetess of the great God, am mad.” 


Therefore they were neglected for many ages; but they received attention after the nativity and passion of 
Christ had revealed secret things. Thus it was also with the utterances of the prophets, which were read 
by the people of the Jews for fifteen hundred years and more, but yet were not understood until after 
Christ had explained them both by His word and by His works. For the prophets spoke of Him; nor could 
the things which they said have been in any way understood, unless they had been altogether fulfilled. 


“Alteque jubebis” 


In solido puteum demitti.” 


CHAP. XVI 
OF THE PASSION OF JESUS CHRIST; THAT IT WAS FORETOLD 


I come now to the passion itself, which is often cast in our teeth as a reproach: that we worship a man, 
and one who was visited and tormented with remarkable punishment: that I may show that this very 
passion was undergone by Him in accordance with a great and divine plan, and that goodness and truth 
and wisdom are contained in it alone. For if He had been most happy on the earth, and had reigned 
through all His life in the greatest prosperity, no wise man would either have believed Him to be a God, or 
judged Him worthy of divine honour: which is the case with those who are destitute of true divinity, who 
not only look up to perishable riches, and frail power, and the advantages arising from the benefit of 
another, but even consecrate them, and knowingly do service to the memory of the dead, worshipping 
fortune when it is now extinguished, which the wise never regarded as an object of worship even when 
alive and present with them. For nothing among earthly things can be venerable and worthy of heaven; 
but it is virtue alone, and justice alone, which can be judged a true, and heavenly, and perpetual good, 
because it is neither given to any one, nor taken away. And since Christ came upon earth, supplied with 
virtue and righteousness, yea rather, since He Himself is virtue, and Himself righteousness, He descended 
that He might teach it and mould the character of man. And having performed this office and embassy 
from God, on account of this very virtue which He at once taught and practised, He deserved, and was 
able, to be believed a God by all nations. Therefore, when a great multitude from time to time flocked to 
Him, either on account of the righteousness which He taught or on account of the miracles which He 
worked, and heard His precepts, and believed that He was sent by God, and that He was the Son of God, 
then the rulers and priests of the Jews, excited with anger because they were rebuked by Him as sinners, 
and perverted by envy, because, while the multitude flocked to Him, they saw themselves despised and 
deserted, and (that which was the crowning point of their guilt) blinded by folly and error, and unmindful 
of the instructors sent from heaven, and of the prophets, they caballed against Him, and conceived the 
impious design of putting Him to death, and torturing Him: of which the prophets had long before written. 


For both David, in the beginning of his Psalms, foreseeing in spirit what a crime they were about to 
commit, says, “Blessed is the man who hath not walked in the way of the ungodly; “and Solomon in the 
book of Wisdom used these words: “Let us defraud the righteous, for he is unpleasant to us, and 
upbraideth us with our offences against the law. He maketh his boast that he has the knowledge of God; 
and he calleth himself the Son of God. He is made to reprove our thoughts: it grieveth us even to look 
upon him: for his life is not like the life of others; his ways are of another fashion. We are counted by him 
as triflers, he withdraweth himself from our ways as from filthiness; he commendeth greatly the latter end 
of the just, and boasteth that he has God for his Father. Let us see, therefore, if his words be true; let us 
prove what end he shall have; let us examine him with rebukes and torments that we may know his 
meekness, and prove his patience; let us condemn him to a shameful death. Such things have they 
imagined, and have gone astray. For their own folly hath blinded them, and they do not understand the 
mysteries of God.” Does he not describe that impious design entered into by the wicked against God, so 
that he clearly appears to have been present? But from Solomon, who foretold these things, to the time of 


their accomplishment, ten hundred and ten years intervened. We feign nothing; we add nothing. They who 
performed the actions had these accounts; they, against whom these things were spoken, read them. But 
even now the inheritors of their name and guilt have these accounts, and in their daily readings re-echo 
their own condemnation as foretold by the voice of the prophets; nor do they ever admit them into their 
heart, which is also itself a part of their condemnation. The Jews, therefore, being often reproved by 
Christ, who upbraided them with their sins and iniquities, and being almost deserted by the people, were 
stirred up to put Him to death. 


Now His humility emboldened them to this deed. For when they read with what great power and glory the 
Son of God was about to descend from heaven, but on the other hand saw Jesus humble, peaceful, of low 
condition, without comeliness, they did not believe that He was the Son of God, being ignorant that two 
advents on His part were foretold by the prophets: the first, obscure in humility of the flesh; the other, 
manifest in the power of His majesty. Of the first David thus speaks in the seventy-first Psalm: “He shall 
descend as rain upon a fleece; and in His days shall righteousness spring forth, and abundance of peace, 
as long as the moon is lifted up.” For as rain, if it descends upon a fleece, cannot be perceived, because it 
makes no sound; so he said that Christ would come to the earth without exciting the notice of any, that He 
might teach righteousness and peace. Isaiah also thus spoke: “Lord, who hath believed our report? and to 
whom is the arm of the Lord revealed? We made proclamation before Him as children, and as a root ina 
thirsty land: He has no form nor glory; and we saw Him, and He had no form nor comeliness. But His form 
was without honour, and defective beyond the rest of men. He is a man acquainted with grief, and 
knowing how to endure infirmity, because He turned His face away from us; and He was not esteemed. He 
carries our sins, and He endures pain for us: and we thought that He Himself was in pain, and grief, and 
vexation. But He was wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for our offences; the chastisement 
of our peace was upon Him, by His bruises we are healed. All we like sheep have gone astray, and God 
hath delivered Him up for our sins.” And in the same manner the Sibyl spoke: “Though an object of pity, 
dishonoured, without form, He will give hope to those who are objects of pity.” On account of this humility 
they did not recognise their God, and entered into the detestable design of depriving Him of life, who had 
come to give them life. 


CHAP. XVII 


OF THE SUPERSTITIONS OF THE JEWS, AND THEIR HATRED AGAINST JESUS 


But they alleged other causes for their anger and envy, which they bore shut up within in their hearts— 
namely, that He destroyed the obligation of the law given by Moses; that is, that He did not rest on the 
Sabbath, but laboured for the good of men; that He abolished circumcision; that He took away the 
necessity of abstaining from the flesh of swine;—in which things the mysteries of the Jewish religion 
consist. On this account, therefore, the rest of the people, who had not yet withdrawn to Christ, were 
incited by the priests to regard Him as impious, because He destroyed the obligation of the law of God, 
though He did this not by His own judgment, but according to the will of God, and after the predictions of 
the prophets. For Micah announced that He would give a new law, in these terms: “The law shall go forth 
of Zion, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And He shall judge among many people, and rebuke 
strong nations.” For the former law, which was given by Moses, was not given on Mount Zion, but on 
Mount Horeb; and the Sibyl shows that it would come to pass that this law would be destroyed by the Son 
of God:— 


“But when all these things which I told you shall be accomplished, then all the law is fulfilled with respect 
to Him.” 


But even Moses himself, by whom the law was given which they so tenaciously maintain, though they have 
fallen away from God, and have not acknowledged God, had foretold that it would come to pass that a 
very great prophet would be sent by God, who should be above the law, and be a bearer of the will of God 
to men. In Deuteronomy he thus left it written: “And the Lord said unto me, I will raise them up a Prophet 
from among their brethren, like unto thee; and I will put my word in His mouth, and He shall speak unto 
them all that I shall command Him. And whosoever will not hearken to those things which that Prophet 
shall speak in my name, I will require it of him.” The Lord evidently announced by the law-giver himself 
that He was about to send His own Son—that is, a law alive, and present in person, and destroy that old 
law given by a mortal, that by Him who was eternal He might ratify afresh a law which was eternal. 


In like manner, Isaiah thus prophesied concerning the abolition of circumcision: “Thus saith the Lord to 
the men of Judah who dwell at Jerusalem, Break up your fallow ground, and sow not among thorns. 
Circumcise yourselves to the Lord your God, and take away the foreskins of your heart, lest my fury come 
forth like fire, and burn that none can quench it.” Also Moses himself says: “In the last days the Lord shall 
circumcise thine heart to love the Lord thy God.” Also Jesus the son of Nun, his successor, said: “And the 
Lord said unto Jesus, Make thee knives of flint very sharp, and sit and circumcise the children of Israel the 
second time.” He said that this second circumcision would be not of the flesh, as the first was, which the 
Jews practice even now, but of the heart and spirit, which was delivered by Christ, who was the true Jesus. 
For the prophet does not say, “And the Lord said unto me,” but “unto Jesus,” that he might show that God 
was not speaking of him, but of Christ, to whom God was then speaking. For that Jesus represented 


Christ: for when he was at first called Auses, Moses, foreseeing the future, ordered that he should be 
called Jesus; that since he had been chosen as the leader of the warfare against Amalek, who was the 
enemy of the children of Israel, he might both subdue the adversary by the emblem of the name, and lead 
the people into the land of promise. And for this reason he was also successor to Moses, to show that the 
new law given by Christ Jesus was about to succeed to the old law which was given by Moses. For that 
circumcision of the flesh is plainly irrational; since, if God had so willed it, He might so have formed man 
from the beginning, that he should be without a foreskin. But it was a figure of this second circumcision, 
signifying that the breast is to be laid bare; that is, that we ought to live with an open and simple heart, 
since that part of the body which is circumcised has a kind of resemblance to the heart, and is to be 
treated with reverence. On this account God ordered that it should be laid bare, that by this argument He 
might admonish us not to have our breast hidden in obscurity; that is, not to veil any shameful deed within 
the secrets of conscience. This is the circumcision of the heart of which the prophets speak, which God 
transferred from the mortal flesh to the soul, which alone is about to endure. For being desirous of 
promoting our life and salvation in accordance with His own goodness, in that circumcision He hath set 
before us repentance, that if we lay open our hearts,—that is if we confess our sins and make satisfaction 
to God,—we shall obtain pardon, which is denied to those who are obstinate and conceal their faults, by 
Him who regards not the outward appearance, as man does, but the innermost secrets of the heart. 


The forbidding of the flesh of swine also has the same intention; for when God commanded them to 
abstain from this, He willed that this should be especially understood, that they should abstain from sins 
and impurities. For this animal is filthy and unclean, and never looks up to heaven, but prostrates itself to 
the earth with its whole body and face: it is always the slave of its appetite and food; nor during its life 
can it afford any other service, as the other animals do, which either afford a vehicle for riding, or aid in 
the cultivation of the fields, or draw waggons by their neck, or carry burthens on their back, or furnish a 
covering with their skins, or abound with a supply of milk, or keep watch for guarding our houses. 
Therefore He forbade them to use the flesh of the pig for food, that is, not to imitate the life of swine, 
which are nourished only for death; lest, by devoting themselves to their appetite and pleasures, they 
should be useless for working righteousness, and should be visited with death. Also that they should not 
immerse themselves in foul lusts, as the sow, which wallows in the mire; of that they do not serve earthly 
images, and thus defile themselves with mud: for they do bedaub themselves with mud who worship gods, 
that is, who worship mud and earth. Thus all the precepts of the Jewish law have for their object the 
setting forth of righteousness, since they are given in a mysterious manner, that under the figure of carnal 
things those which are spiritual might be known. 


CHAP. XVIII 
OF THE LORD’S PASSION, AND THAT IT WAS FORETOLD 


When, therefore, Christ fulfilled these things which God would have done, and which He foretold many 
ages before by His prophets, incited by these things, and ignorant of the sacred Scriptures, they 
conspired together to condemn their God. And though He knew that this would come to pass, and 
repeatedly said that He must suffer and be put to death for the salvation of many, nevertheless He 
withdrew Himself with His disciples, not that He might avoid that which it was necessary for Him to 
undergo and endure, but that He might show what ought to take place in every persecution, that no one 
should appear to have fallen into it through his own fault: and He announced that it would come to pass 
that He should be betrayed by one of them. And thus Judas, induced by a bribe, delivered up to the Jews 
the Son of God. But they took and brought Him before Pontius Pilate, who at that time was administering 
the province of Syria as governor, and demanded that He should be crucified, though they laid nothing 
else to His charge except that He said that He was the Son of God, the King of the Jews; also His own 
saying, “Destroy this temple, which was forty-six years in building, and in three days I will raise it up 
again without hands,”—signifying that His passion would shortly take place, and that He, having been put 
to death by the Jews, would rise again on the third day. For He Himself was the true temple of God. They 
inveighed against these expressions of His, as ill-omened and impious. And when Pilate had heard these 
things, and He said nothing in His own defence, he gave sentence that there appeared nothing deserving 
of condemnation in Him. But those most unjust accusers, together with the people whom they had stirred 
up, began to cry out, and with loud voices to demand His crucifixion. 


Then Pontius was overpowered both by their outcries, and by the instigation of Herod the tetrarch, who 
feared lest he should be deposed from his sovereignty. He did not, however, himself pass sentence, but 
delivered Him up to the Jews, that they themselves might judge Him according to their law. Therefore 
they led Him away when He had been scourged with rods, and before they crucified Him they mocked 
Him; for they put upon Him a scarlet robe, and a crown of thorns, and saluted Him as King, and gave Him 
gall for food, and mingled for Him vinegar to drink. After these things they spat upon His face, and struck 
Him with the palms of their hands; and when the executioners themselves contended about His garments, 
they cast lots among themselves for His tunic and mantle. And while all these things were doing, He 
uttered no voice from His mouth, as though He were dumb. Then they lifted Him up in the midst between 
two malefactors, who had been condemned for robbery, and fixed Him to the cross. What can I here 
deplore in so great a crime? or in what words can I lament such great wickedness? For we are not relating 
the crucifixion of Gavius, which Marcus Tullius followed up with all the spirit and strength of his 


eloquence, pouring forth as it were the fountains of all his genius, proclaiming that it was an unworthy 
deed that a Roman citizen should be crucified in violation of all laws. And although He was innocent, and 
undeserving of that punishment, yet He was put to death, and that, too, by an impious man, who was 
ignorant of justice. What shall I say respecting the indignity of this cross, on which the Son of God was 
suspended and nailed? Who will be found so eloquent, and supplied with so great an abundance of deeds 
and words, what speech flowing with such copious exuberance, as to lament in a befitting manner that 
cross, which the world itself, and all the elements of the world, bewailed? 


But that these things were thus about to happen, was announced both by the utterances of the prophets 
and by the predictions of the Sibyls. In Isaiah it is found thus written: “I am not rebellious, nor do I 
oppose: I gave my back to the scourge, and my cheeks to the hand: I turned not away my face from the 
foulness of spitting.” In like manner David, in the thirty-fourth Psalm: “The abjects were gathered 
together against me, and they knew me not: they were dispersed, nor did they feel remorse; they tempted 
me, and greatly derided me; and they gnashed upon me with their teeth.” The Sibyl also showed that the 
same things would happen:— 


“He shall afterwards come into the hands of the unjust and the faithless; and they shall inflict on God 
blows with impure hands, and with polluted mouths they shall send forth poisonous spittle; and He shall 
then absolutely give His holy back to stripes.” 


Likewise respecting His silence, which He perseveringly maintained even to His death, Isaiah thus spoke 
again: “He was led as a sheep to the slaughter; and as a lamb before the shearer is dumb, so He opened 
not His mouth.” And the above-mentioned Sibyl said:— 


“And being beaten, He shall be silent, lest any one should know what the Word is, or whence it came, that 
it may speak with mortals; and He shall wear the crown of thorns.” 


But respecting the food and the drink which they offered to Him before they fastened Him to the cross, 
David thus speaks in the sixty-eighth Psalm: “And they gave me gall for my meat; and in my thirst they 
gave me vinegar to drink.” The Sibyl foretold that this also would happen:— 


“They gave me gall for my food, and for my thirst vinegar; this inhospitable table they will show.” 
And another Sibyl rebukes the land of Judaea in these verses:— 


“For you, entertaining hurtful thoughts, did not recognise your God sporting with mortal thoughts; but 
crowned Him with a crown of thorns, and mingled dreadful gall.” 


Now, that it would come to pass that the Jews would lay hands upon their God, and put Him to death, 
these testimonies of the prophets foretold. In Esdras it is thus written: “And Ezra said to the people, This 
passover is our Saviour and our refuge. Consider and let it come into your heart, that we have to abase 
Him in a figure; and after these things we will hope in Him, lest this place be deserted for ever, saith the 
Lord God of hosts. If you will not believe Him, nor hear His announcement, ye shall be a derision among 
the nations.” From which it appears that the Jews had no other hope, unless they purified themselves from 
blood, and put their hopes in that very person whom they denied. Isaiah also points out their deed, and 
says: “In His humiliation His judgment was taken away. Who shall declare His generation? for His life 
shall be taken away from the earth; from the transgressions of my people He was led away to death. And I 
will give Him the wicked for His burial, and the rich for His death, because He did no wickedness, nor 
spoke guile with His mouth. Wherefore He shall obtain many, and shall divide the spoils of the strong; 
because He was delivered up to death, and was reckoned among the transgressors; and He bore the sins 
of many, and was delivered up on account of their transgressions.” David also, in the ninety-third Psalm: 
“They will hunt after the soul of the righteous, and condemn the innocent blood; and the Lord is become 
my refuge.” Also Jeremiah: “Lord, declare it unto me, and I shall know. Then I saw their devices; I was led 
as an innocent lamb to the sacrifice; they meditated a plan against me, saying, Come, let us send wood 
into his bread, and let us sweep away his life from the earth, and his name shall no more be remembered.” 
Now the wood signifies the cross, and the bread His body; for He Himself is the food and the life of all 
who believe in the flesh which He bare, and on the cross upon which He was suspended. 


Respecting this, however, Moses himself more plainly spoke to this effect, in Deuteronomy: “And Thy life 
shall hang before Thine eyes; and Thou shall fear day and night, and shalt have no assurance of Thy life.” 
And the same again in Numbers: “God is not in doubt as a man, nor does He suffer threats as the son of 
man.” Zechariah also thus wrote: “And they shall look on me, whom they pierced.” Also David in the 
twenty-first Psalm: “They pierced my hands and my feet; they numbered all my bones; they themselves 
looked and stared upon me; they divided my garments among them; and upon my vesture they did cast 
lots.” It is evident that the prophet did not speak these things concerning himself. For he was a king, and 
never endured these sufferings; but the Spirit of God, who was about to suffer these things, after ten 
hundred and fifty years, spoke by him. For this is the number of years from the reign of David to the 
crucifixion of Christ. But Solomon also, his son, who built Jerusalem, prophesied that this very city would 
perish in revenge for the sacred cross: “But if ye turn away from me, saith the Lord, and will not keep my 
truth, I will drive Israel from the land which I have given them; and this house which I have built for them 


in my name, I will cast it out from all: and Israel shall be for perdition and a reproach to the people; and 
this house shall be desolate, and every one that shall pass by it shall be astonished, and shall say, Why 
hath God done these evils to this land and to this house? And they shall say, Because they forsook the Lord 
their God, and persecuted their King most beloved by God, and crucified Him with great degradation, 
therefore hath God brought upon them these evils.” 


CHAP. XIX 
OF THE DEATH, BURIAL, AND RESURRECTION OF JESUS; AND THE PREDICTIONS OF THESE EVENTS 


What more can now be said respecting the crime of the Jews, than that they were then blinded and seized 
with incurable madness, who read these things daily, and yet neither understood them, nor were able to 
be on their guard so as not to do them? Therefore, being lifted up and nailed to the cross, He cried to the 
Lord with a loud voice, and of His own accord gave up His spirit. And at the same hour there was an 
earthquake; and the veil of the temple, which separated the two tabernacles, was rent into two parts; and 
the sun suddenly withdrew its light, and there was darkness from the sixth even to the ninth hour. Of 
which event the prophet Amos testifies: “And it shall come to pass in that day, saith the Lord, that the sun 
shall go down at noon, and the daylight shall be darkened; and I will turn your feasts into mourning, and 
your songs into lamentation.” Also Jeremiah: “She who brings forth is affrighted, and vexed in spirit; her 
sun is gone down while it was yet mid-day; she hath been ashamed and confounded; and the residue of 
them will I give to the sword in the sight of their enemies.” And the Sibyl:— 


“And the veil of the temple shall be rent, and at midday there shall be dark vast night for three hours,” 


When these things were done, even by the heavenly prodigies, they were not able to understand their 
crime. 


But since He had foretold that on the third day He should rise again from the dead, fearing lest, the body 
having been stolen by the disciples, and removed, all should believe that He had risen, and there should 
be a much greater disturbance among the people, they took Him down from the cross, and having shut 
Him up in a tomb, they securely surrounded it with a guard of soldiers. But on the third day, before light, 
there was an earthquake, and the sepulchre was suddenly opened; and the guard, who were astonished 
and stupefied with fear, seeing nothing, He came forth uninjured and alive from the sepulchre, and went 
into Galilee to seek His disciples: but nothing was found in the sepulchre except the grave-clothes in 
which they had enclosed and wrapt His body. Now, that He would not remain in hell, but rise again on the 
third day, had been foretold by the prophets. David says, in the fifteenth Psalm: “Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell; neither wilt Thou suffer Thine holy one to see corruption.” Also in the third Psalm: “I laid me 
down to sleep, and took my rest, and rose again, for the Lord sustained me.” Hosea also, the first of the 
twelve prophets, testified of His resurrection: “This my Son is wise, therefore He will not remain in the 
anguish of His sons: and I will redeem Him from the power of the grave. Where is thy judgment, O death? 
or where is thy sting?” The same also in another place: “After two days, He will revive us in the third day.” 
And therefore the Sibyl said, that after three days’ sleep he would put an end to death:— 


“And after sleeping three days, He shall put an end to the fate of death; and then, releasing Himself from 
the dead, He shall come to light, first showing to the called ones the beginning of the resurrection.” 


For He gained life for us by overcoming death. No hope, therefore, of gaining immortality is given to man, 
unless he shall believe on Him, and shall take up that cross to be borne and endured. 


CHAP. Xx 


OF THE DEPARTURE OF JESUS INTO GALILEE AFTER HIS RESURRECTION; AND OF THE TWO TESTAMENTS, THE 
OLD AND THE NEW 


Therefore He went into Galilee, for He was unwilling to show Himself to the Jews, lest He should lead 
them to repentance, and restore them from their impiety to a sound mind. And there He opened to His 
disciples again assembled the writings of Holy Scripture, that is, the secrets of the prophets; which before 
His suffering could by no means be understood, for they told of Him and of His passion. Therefore Moses, 
and the prophets also themselves, call the law which was given to the Jews a testament: for unless the 
testator shall have died, a testament cannot be confirmed; nor can that which is written in it be known, 
because it is closed and sealed. And thus, unless Christ had undergone death, the testament could not 
have been opened; that is, the mystery of God could not have been unveiled and understood. 


But all Scripture is divided into two Testaments. That which preceded the advent and passion of Christ— 
that is, the law and the prophets—is called the Old; but those things which were written after His 
resurrection are named the New Testament. The Jews make use of the Old, we of the New: but yet they 
are not discordant, for the New is the fulfilling of the Old, and in both there is the same testator, even 
Christ, who, having suffered death for us, made us heirs of His everlasting kingdom, the people of the 
Jews being deprived and disinherited. As the prophet Jeremiah testifies when he speaks such things: 
“Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new testament to the house of Israel and the 


house of Judah, not according to the testament which I made to their fathers, in the day that I took them 
by the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt; for they continued not in my testament, and I 
disregarded them, saith the Lord.” Also in another place he says in like manner: “I have forsaken my 
house, I have given up mine heritage into the hand of its enemies. Mine heritage is become unto me as a 
lion in the forest; it hath cried out against me, therefore have I hated it.” Since the inheritance is His 
heavenly kingdom, it is evident that He does not say that He hates the inheritance itself, but the heirs, 
who have been ungrateful towards Him, and impious. Mine heritage, he says, is become unto me as a lion; 
that is, lam become a prey and a devouring to my heirs, who have slain me as the flock. It hath cried out 
against me; that is, they have pronounced against me the sentence of death and the cross. For that which 
He said above, that He would make a new testament to the house of Judah, shows that the old testament 
which was given by Moses was not perfect; but that that which was to be given by Christ would be 
complete. But it is plain that the house of Judah does not signify the Jews, whom He casts off, but us, who 
have been called by Him out of the Gentiles, and have by adoption succeeded to their place, and are called 
sons of the Jews, which the Sibyl declares when she says:— 


“The divine race of the blessed, heavenly Jews.” 


But what that race was about to be, Isaiah teaches, in whose book the Most High Father addresses His 
Son: “I the Lord God have called Thee in righteousness, and will hold Thine hand, and will keep Thee: and 
I have given Thee for a covenant of my race, for a light of the Gentiles; to open the eyes of the blind, to 
bring out the prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in darkness out of the prison-house.” When, 
therefore, we who were in time past as it were blind, and as it were shut up in the prison of folly, were 
sitting in darkness, ignorant of God and of the truth, we have been enlightened by Him, who adopted us 
by His testament; and having freed us from cruel chains, and brought us out to the light of wisdom, He 
admitted us to the inheritance of His heavenly kingdom. 


CHAP. XxI 


OF THE ASCENSION OF JESUS, AND THE FORETELLING OF IT; AND OF THE PREACHING AND ACTIONS OF THE 
DISCIPLES 


But when He had made arrangements with His disciples for the preaching of the Gospel and His name, a 
cloud suddenly surrounded Him, and carried Him up into heaven, on the fortieth day after His passion, as 
Daniel had shown that it would be, saying: “And, behold, one like the Son of man came with the clouds of 
heaven, and came to the Ancient of days.” But the disciples, being dispersed through the provinces, 
everywhere laid the foundations of the Church, themselves also in the name of their divine Master doing 
many and almost incredible miracles; for at His departure He had endowed them with power and 
strength, by which the system of their new announcement might be founded and confirmed. But He also 
opened to them all things which were about to happen, which Peter and Paul preached at Rome; and this 
preaching being written for the sake of remembrance, became permanent, in which they both declared 
other wonderful things, and also said that it was about to come to pass, that after a short time God would 
send against them a king who would subdue the Jews, and level their cities to the ground, and besiege the 
people themselves, worn out with hunger and thirst. Then it should come to pass that they should feed on 
the bodies of their own children, and consume one another. Lastly, that they should be taken captive, and 
come into the hands of their enemies, and should see their wives most cruelly harassed before their eyes, 
their virgins ravished and polluted, their sons torn in pieces, their little ones dashed to the ground; and 
lastly, everything laid waste with fire and sword, the captives banished for ever from their own lands, 
because they had exulted over the well-beloved and most approved Son of God. And so, after their 
decease, when Nero had put them to death, Vespasian destroyed the name and nation of the Jews, and did 
all things which they had foretold as about to come to pass. 


CHAP. XXII 


ARGUMENTS OF UNBELIEVERS AGAINST THE INCARNATION OF JESUS 


I have now confirmed, as I imagine, the things which are thought false and incredible by those who are 
not instructed in the true knowledge of heavenly learning. But, however, that we may refute those also 
who are too wise, not without injury to themselves, and who detract from the credit due to divine things, 
let us disprove their error, that they may at length perceive that the fact ought to have been as we show 
that it actually was. And although with good judges either testimonies are of sufficient weight without 
arguments, or arguments without testimonies, we, however, are not content with the one or the other, 
since we are supplied with both, that we may not leave room for any one of depraved ingenuity either to 
misunderstand or to dispute on the opposite side. They say that it was impossible for anything to be 
withdrawn from an immortal nature. They say, in short, that it was unworthy of God to be willing to 
become man, and to burthen Himself with the infirmity of flesh; to become subject of His own accord to 
sufferings, to pain, and death: as though it had not been easy for Him to show Himself to men without the 
weakness incident to a body, and to teach them righteousness (if He so wished) with greater authority, as 
of one who acknowledged Himself to be God. For in that case all would have obeyed the heavenly 
precepts, if the influence and power of God enjoining them had been united with them. Why, then (they 


say), did He not come as God to teach men? why did He render Himself so humble and weak, that it was 
possible for Him both to be despised by men and to be visited with punishment? why did He suffer 
violence from those who are weak and mortal? why did He not repel by strength, or avoid by His divine 
knowledge, the hands of men? why did He not at least in His very death reveal His majesty? but He was 
led as one without strength to trial, was condemned as one who was guilty, was put to death as one who 
was mortal. I will carefully refute these things, nor will I permit any one to be in error. For these things 
were done by a great and wonderful plan; and he who shall understand this, will not only cease to wonder 
that God was tortured by men, but also will easily see that it could not have been believed that he was 
God if those very things which he censures had not been done. 


CHAP. XXIII 
OF GIVING PRECEPTS, AND ACTING 


If any one gives to men precepts for living, and moulds the characters of others, I ask whether he is bound 
himself to practice the things which he enjoins, or is not bound. If he shall not do so, his precepts are 
annulled. For if the things which are enjoined are good, if they place the life of men in the best condition, 
the instructor ought not to separate himself from the number and assemblage of men among whom he 
acts; and he ought himself to live in the same manner in which he teaches that men ought to live, lest, by 
living in another way, he himself should disparage his own precepts, and make his instruction of less 
value, if in reality he should relax the obligations of that which he endeavours to establish by his words. 
For every one, when he hears another giving precepts, is unwilling that the necessity of obeying should be 
imposed upon him, as though the right of liberty were taken from him. Therefore he answers his teacher 
in this manner: I am not able to do the things which you command, for they are impossible. For you forbid 
me to be angry, you forbid me to covet, you forbid me to be excited by desire, you forbid me to fear pain or 
death; but this is so contrary to nature, that all animals are subject to these affections. Or if you are so 
entirely of opinion that it is possible to resist nature, do you yourself practice the things which you enjoin, 
that I may know that they are possible? But since you yourself do not practice them, what arrogance is it, 
to wish to impose upon a free man laws which you yourself do not obey! You who teach, first learn; and 
before you correct the character of others, correct your own. Who could deny the justice of this answer? 
Nay! a teacher of this kind will fall into contempt, and will in his turn be mocked, because he also will 
appear to mock others. 


What, therefore, will that instructor do, if these things shall be objected to him? how will he deprive the 
self-willed of an excuse, unless he teach them by deeds before their eyes that he teaches things which are 
possible? Whence it comes to pass, that no one obeys the precepts of the philosophers. For men prefer 
examples rather than words, because it is easy to speak, but difficult to accomplish. Would to heaven that 
there were as many who acted well as there are who speak well! But they who give precepts, without 
carrying them out into action, are distrusted; and if they shall be men, will be despised as inconsistent: if 
it shall be God, He will be met with the excuse of the frailty of man’s nature. It remains that words should 
be confirmed by deeds, which the philosophers are unable to do. Therefore, since the instructors 
themselves are overcome by the affections which they say that it is our duty to overcome, they are able to 
train no one to virtue, which they falsely proclaim; and for this cause they imagine that no perfect wise 
man has as yet existed, that is, in whom the greatest virtue and perfect justice were in harmony with the 
greatest learning and knowledge. And this indeed was true. For no one since the creation of the world has 
been such, except Christ, who both delivered wisdom by His word, and confirmed His teaching by 
presenting virtue to the eyes of men. 


CHAP. XXIV 
THE OVERTHROWING OF THE ARGUMENTS ABOVE URGED BY WAY OF OBJECTION 


Come, let us now consider whether a teacher sent from heaven can fail to be perfect. I do not as yet speak 
of Him whom they deny to have come from God. Let us suppose that some one were to be sent from 
heaven to instruct the life of men in the first principles of virtue, and to form them to righteousness. No 
one can doubt but that this teacher, who is sent from heaven, would be as perfect in the knowledge of all 
things as in virtue, lest there should be no difference between a heavenly and an earthly teacher. For in 
the case of a man his instruction can by no means be from within and of himself. For the mind, shut in by 
earthly organs, and hindered by a corrupt body, of itself can neither comprehend nor receive the truth, 
unless it is taught from another source. And if it had this power in the greatest degree, yet it would be 
unable to attain to the highest virtue, and to resist all vices, the materials of which are contained in our 
bodily organs. Hence it comes to pass, that an earthly teacher cannot be perfect. But a teacher from 
heaven, to whom His divine nature gives knowledge, and His immortality gives virtue, must of necessity in 
His teaching also, as in other things, be perfect and complete. But this cannot by any means happen, 
unless He should take to Himself a mortal body. And the reason why it cannot happen is manifest. For if 
He should come to men as God, not to mention that mortal eyes cannot look upon and endure the glory of 
His majesty in His own person, assuredly God will not be able to teach virtue; for, inasmuch as He is 
without a body, He will not practice the things which He will teach, and through this His teaching will not 
be perfect. Otherwise, if it is the greatest virtue patiently to endure pain for the sake of righteousness and 


duty, if it is virtue not to fear death itself when threatened, and when inflicted to undergo it with fortitude; 
it follows that the perfect teacher ought both to teach these things by precept, and to confirm them by 
practice. For he who gives precepts for the life, ought to remove every method of excuse, that he may 
impose upon men the necessity of obedience, not by any constraint, but by a sense of shame, and yet may 
leave them liberty, that a reward may be appointed for those who obey, because it was in their power not 
to obey if they so wished; and a punishment for those who do not obey, because it was in their power to 
obey if they so wished. How then can excuse be removed, unless the teacher should practice what he 
teaches, and as it were go before and hold out his hand to one who is about to follow? But how can one 
practice what he teaches, unless he is like him whom he teaches? For if he be subject to no passion, a man 
may thus answer him who is the teacher: It is my wish not to sin, but I am overpowered; for I am clothed 
with frail and weak flesh: it is this which covets, which is angry, which fears pain and death. And thus I am 
led on against my will; and I sin, not because it is my wish, but because I am compelled. I myself perceive 
that I sin; but the necessity imposed by my frailty, which I am unable to resist, impels me. What will that 
teacher of righteousness say in reply to these things? How will he refute and convict a man who shall 
allege the frailty of the flesh as an excuse for his faults, unless he himself also shall be clothed with flesh, 
so that he may show that even the flesh is capable of virtue? For obstinacy cannot be refuted except by 
example. For the things which you teach cannot have any weight unless you shall be the first to practice 
them; because the nature of men is inclined to faults, and wishes to sin not only with indulgence, but also 
with a reasonable plea. It is befitting that a master and teacher of virtue should most closely resemble 
man, that by overpowering sin he may teach man that sin may be overpowered by him. But if he is 
immortal, he can by no means propose an example to man. For there will stand forth some one 
persevering in his opinion, and will say: You indeed do not sin, because you are free from this body; you 
do not covet, because nothing is needed by an immortal; but I have need of many things for the support of 
this life. You do not fear death, because it can have no power against you. You despise pain, because you 
can suffer no violence. But I, a mortal, fear both, because they bring upon me the severest tortures, which 
the weakness of the flesh cannot endure. A teacher of virtue therefore ought to have taken away this 
excuse from men, that no one may ascribe it to necessity that he sins, rather than to his own fault. 
Therefore, that a teacher may be perfect, no objection ought to be brought forward by him who is to be 
taught, so that if he should happen to say, You enjoin impossibilities; the teacher may answer, See, I 
myself do them. But I am clothed with flesh, and it is the property of flesh to sin. I too bear the same flesh, 
and yet sin does not bear rule in me. It is difficult for me to despise riches, because otherwise I am unable 
to live in this body. See, I too have a body, and yet I contend against every desire. I am not able to bear 
pain or death for righteousness, because I am frail. See, pain and death have power over me also; and I 
overcome those very things which you fear, that I may make you victorious over pain and death. I go 
before you through those things which you allege that it is impossible to endure: if you are not able to 
follow me giving directions, follow me going before you. In this way all excuse is taken away, and you must 
confess that man is unjust through his own fault, since he does not follow a teacher of virtue, who is at the 
same time a guide. You see, therefore, how much more perfect is a teacher who is mortal, because he is 
able to be a guide to one who is mortal, than one who is immortal, for he is unable to teach patient 
endurance who is not subject to passions. Nor, however, does this extend so far that I prefer man to God; 
but to show that man cannot be a perfect teacher unless he is also God, that he may by his heavenly 
authority impose upon men the necessity of obedience; nor God, unless he is clothed with a mortal body, 
that by carrying out his precepts to their completion in actions, he may bind others by the necessity of 
obedience. It plainly therefore appears, that he who is a guide of life and teacher of righteousness must 
have a body, and that his teaching cannot otherwise be full and perfect, unless it has a root and 
foundation, and remains firm and fixed among men; and that he himself must undergo weakness of flesh 
and body, and display in himself the virtue of which he is a teacher, that he may teach it at the same time 
both by words and deeds. Also, he must be subject to death and all sufferings, since the duties of virtue 
are occupied with the enduring of suffering, and the undergoing death; all which, as I have said, a perfect 
teacher ought to endure, that he may teach the possibility of their being endured. 


CHAP. XXV 


OF THE ADVENT OF JESUS IN THE FLESH AND SPIRIT, THAT HE MIGHT BE MEDIATOR BETWEEN GOD AND MAN 


Let men therefore learn and understand why the Most High God, when He sent His ambassador and 
messenger to instruct mortals with the precepts of His righteousness, willed that He should be clothed 
with mortal flesh, and be afflicted with torture, and be sentenced to death. For since there was no 
righteousness on earth, He sent a teacher, as it were a living law, to found a new name and temple, that 
by His words and example He might spread throughout the earth a true and holy worship. But, however, 
that it might be certain that He was sent by God, it was befitting that He should not be born as man is 
born, composed of a mortal on both sides; but that it might appear that He was heavenly even in the form 
of man, He was born without the office of a father. For He had a spiritual Father, God; and as God was the 
Father of His spirit without a mother, so a virgin was the mother of His body without a father. He was 
therefore both God and man, being placed in the middle between God and man. From which the Greeks 
call Him Mesites, that He might be able to lead man to God—that is, to immortality: for if He had been 
God only (as we have before said), He would not have been able to afford to man examples of goodness; if 
He had been man only, He would not have been able to compel men to righteousness, unless there had 


been added an authority and virtue greater than that of man. 


For, since man is composed of flesh and spirit, and the spirit must earn immortality by works of 
righteousness, the flesh, since it is earthly, and therefore mortal, draws with itself the spirit linked to it, 
and leads it from immortality to death. Therefore the spirit, apart from the flesh, could by no means be a 
guide to immortality for man, since the flesh hinders the spirit from following God. For it is frail, and 
liable to sin; but sin is the food and nourishment of death. For this cause, therefore, a mediator came— 
that is, God in the flesh—that the flesh might be able to follow Him, and that He might rescue man from 
death, which has dominion over the flesh. Therefore He clothed Himself with flesh, that the desires of the 
flesh being subdued, He might teach that to sin was not the result of necessity, but of man’s purpose and 
will. For we have one great and principal struggle to maintain with the flesh, the boundless desires of 
which press upon the soul, nor allow it to retain dominion, but make it the slave of pleasures and sweet 
allurements, and visit it with everlasting death. And that we might be able to overcome these, God has 
opened and displayed to us the way of overcoming the flesh. And this perfect and absolutely complete 
virtue bestows on those who conquer, the crown and reward of immortality. 


CHAP. XXVI 


OF THE CROSS, AND OTHER TORTURES OF JESUS, AND OF THE FIGURE OF THE LAMB UNDER THE LAW 


I have spoken of humiliation, and frailty, and suffering—why God thought fit to undergo them. Now an 
account must be taken of the cross itself, and its meaning must be related. What the Most High Father 
arranged from the beginning, and how He ordained all things which were accomplished, not only the 
foretelling by the prophets, which preceded and was proved true in Christ, but also the manner of His 
suffering itself teaches. For whatever sufferings He underwent were not without meaning; but they had a 
figurative meaning and great significance, as had also those divine works which He performed, the 
strength and power of which had some weight indeed for the present, but also declared something for the 
future. Heavenly influence opened the eyes of the blind, and gave light to those who did not see; and by 
this deed He signified that it would come to pass that, turning to the nations which were ignorant of God, 
He might enlighten the breasts of the foolish with the light of wisdom, and open the eyes of their 
understanding to the contemplation of the truth. For they are truly blind who, not seeing heavenly things, 
and surrounded with the darkness of ignorance, worship earthly and frail things. He opened the ears of 
the deaf. It is plain that this divine power did not limit its exercise to this point; but He declared that it 
would shortly come to pass, that they who were destitute of the truth would both hear and understand the 
divine words of God. For you may truly call those deaf who do not hear the things which are heavenly and 
true, and worthy of being performed. He loosed the tongues of the dumb, so that they spake plainly. A 
power worthy of admiration, even when it was in operation: but there was contained in this display of 
power another meaning, which showed that it would shortly come to pass that those who were lately 
ignorant of heavenly things, having received the instruction of wisdom, might speak respecting God and 
the truth. For he who is ignorant of the divine nature, he truly is speechless and dumb, although he is the 
most eloquent of all men. For when the tongue has begun to speak truth—that is, to set forth the 
excellency and majesty of the one God—then only does it discharge the office of its nature; but as long as 
it speaks false things it is not rightly employed: and therefore he must necessarily be speechless who 
cannot utter divine things. He also renewed the feet of the lame to the office of walking,—a strength of 
divine work worthy of praise; but the figure implied this, that the errors of a worldly and wandering life 
being restrained, the path of truth was opened by which men might walk to attain the favour of God. For 
He is truly to be considered lame, who, being enwrapped in the gloom and darkness of folly, and ignorant 
in what direction to go, with feet liable to stumble and fall, walks in the way of death. 


Likewise He cleansed the stains and blemishes of defiled bodies,—no slight exercise of immortal power; 
but this strength prefigured that by the instruction of righteousness His doctrine was about to purify 
those defiled by the stains of sins and the blemishes of vices. For they ought truly to be accounted as 
leprous and unclean, whom either boundless lusts compel to crimes, or insatiable pleasures to disgraceful 
deeds, and affect with an everlasting stain those who are branded with the marks of dishonourable 
actions. He raised the bodies of the dead as they lay prostrate; and calling them aloud by their names, He 
brought them back from death. What is more suitable to God, what more worthy of the wonder of all ages, 
than to have recalled the life which has run its course, to have added times to the completed times of 
men, to have revealed the secrets of death? But this unspeakable power was the image of a greater 
energy, which showed that His teaching was about to have such might, that the nations throughout the 
world, which were estranged from God and subject to death, being animated by the knowledge of the true 
light, might arrive at the rewards of immortality. For you may rightly deem those to be dead, who, not 
knowing God the giver of life, and depressing their souls from heaven to earth, run into the snares of 
eternal death. The actions, therefore, which He then performed for the present, were representations of 
future things; the things which He displayed in injured and diseased bodies were figures of spiritual 
things, that at present He might display to us the works of an energy which was not of earth, and for the 
future might show the power of His heavenly majesty. 


Therefore, as His works had a signification also of greater power, so also His passion did not go before us 
as simple, or superfluous, or by chance. But as those things which He did signified the great efficacy and 


power of His teaching, so those things which He suffered announced that wisdom would be held in hatred. 
For the vinegar which they gave Him to drink, and the gall which they gave Him to eat, held forth 
hardships and severities in this life to the followers of truth. And although His passion, which was harsh 
and severe in itself, gave to us a sample of the future torments which virtue itself proposes to those who 
linger in this world, yet drink and food of this kind, coming into the mouth of our teacher, afforded us an 
example of pressures, and labours, and miseries. All which things must be undergone and suffered by 
those who follow the truth; since the truth is bitter, and detested by all who, being destitute of virtue, give 
up their life to deadly pleasures. For the placing of a crown of thorns upon His head, declared that it 
would come to pass that He would gather to Himself a holy people from those who were guilty. For people 
standing around in a circle are called a corona. But we, who before that we knew God were unjust, were 
thorns—that is, evil and guilty, not knowing what was good; and estranged from the conception and the 
works of righteousness, polluted all things with wickedness and lust. Being taken, therefore, from briars 
and thorns, we surround the sacred head of God; for, being called by Himself, and spread around Him, we 
stand beside God, who is our Master and Teacher, and crown Him King of the world, and Lord of all the 
living. 


But with reference to the cross, it has great force and meaning, which I will now endeavour to show. For 
God (as I have before explained), when He had determined to set man free, sent as His ambassador to the 
earth a teacher of virtue, who might both by salutary precepts train men to innocence, and by works and 
deeds before their eyes might open the way of righteousness, by walking in which, and following his 
teacher, man might attain to eternal life. He therefore assumed a body, and was clothed in a garment of 
flesh, that He might hold out to man, for whose instruction He had come, examples of virtue and 
incitements to its practice. But when He had afforded an example of righteousness in all the duties of life, 
in order that He might teach man also the patient endurance of pain and contempt of death, by which 
virtue is rendered perfect and complete, He came into the hands of an impious nation, when, by the 
knowledge of the future which He had, He might have avoided them, and by the same power by which He 
did wonderful works He might have repelled them. Therefore He endured tortures, and stripes, and 
thorns. At last He did not refuse even to undergo death, that under His guidance man might triumph over 
death, subdued and bound in chains with all its terrors. But the reason why the Most High Father chose 
that kind of death in preference to others, with which He should permit Him to be visited, is this. For 
some one may perchance say: Why, if He was God, and chose to die, did He not at least suffer by some 
honourable kind of death? why was it by the cross especially? why by an infamous kind of punishment, 
which may appear unworthy even of a man if he is free, although guilty? First of all, because He, who had 
come in humility that He might bring assistance to the humble and men of low degree, and might hold out 
to all the hope of safety, was to suffer by that kind of punishment by which the humble and low usually 
suffer, that there might be no one at all who might not be able to imitate Him. In the next place, it was in 
order that His body might be kept unmutilated, since He must rise again from the dead on the third day. 


Nor ought any one to be ignorant of this, that He Himself, speaking before of His passion, also made it 
known that He had the power, when He willed it, of laying down His life and of taking it again. Therefore, 
because He had laid down His life while fastened to the cross, His executioners did not think it necessary 
to break His bones (as was their prevailing custom), but they only pierced His side. Thus His unbroken 
body was taken down from the cross, and carefully enclosed in a tomb. Now all these things were done 
lest His body, being injured and broken, should be rendered unsuitable for rising again. That also was a 
principal cause why God chose the cross, because it was necessary that He should be lifted up on it, and 
the passion of God become known to all nations. For since he who is suspended upon a cross is both 
conspicuous to all and higher than others, the cross was especially chosen, which might signify that He 
would be so conspicuous, and so raised on high, that all nations from the whole world should meet 
together at once to know and worship Him. Lastly, no nation is so uncivilized, no region so remote, to 
which either His passion or the height of His majesty would be unknown. Therefore in His suffering He 
stretched forth His hands and measured out the world, that even then He might show that a great 
multitude, collected together out of all languages and tribes, from the rising of the sun even to his setting, 
was about to come under His wings, and to receive on their foreheads that great and lofty sign. And the 
Jews even now exhibit a figure of this transaction when they mark their thresholds with the blood of a 
lamb. For when God was about to smite the Egyptians, to secure the Hebrews from that infliction He had 
enjoined them to slay a white lamb without spot, and to place on their thresholds a mark from its blood. 
And thus, when the first-born of the Egyptians had perished in one night, the Hebrews alone were saved 
by the sign of the blood: not that the blood of a sheep had such efficacy in itself as to be the safety of men, 
but it was an image of things to come. For Christ was the white lamb without spot; that is, He was 
innocent, and just, and holy, who, being slain by the same Jews, is the salvation of all who have written on 
their foreheads the sign of blood—that is, of the cross, on which He shed His blood. For the forehead is 
the top of the threshold in man, and the wood sprinkled with blood is the emblem of the cross. Lastly, the 
slaying of the lamb by those very persons who perform it is called the paschal feast, from the word 
“paschein,” because it is a figure of the passion, which God, foreknowing the future, delivered by Moses 
to be celebrated by His people. But at that time the figure was efficacious at the present for averting the 
danger, that it may appear what great efficacy the truth itself is about to have for the protection of God’s 
people in the extreme necessity of the whole world. But in what manner or in what region all will be safe 
who have marked on the highest part of their body this sign of the true and divine blood, I will show in the 
last book. 


CHAP. XXVII 
OF THE WONDERS EFFECTED BY THE POWER OF THE CROSS, AND OF DEMONS 


At present it is sufficient to show what great efficacy the power of this sign has. How great a terror this 
sign is to the demons, he will know who shall see how, when adjured by Christ, they flee from the bodies 
which they have besieged. For as He Himself, when He was living among men, put to flight all the demons 
by His word, and restored to their former senses the minds of men which had been excited and maddened 
by their dreadful attacks; so now His followers, in the name of their Master, and by the sign of His 
passion, banish the same polluted spirits from men. And it is not difficult to prove this. For when they 
sacrifice to their gods, if any one bearing a marked forehead stands by, the sacrifices are by no means 
favourable. 


“Nor can the diviner, when consulted, give answers.” 


And this has often been the cause of punishment to wicked kings. For when some of their attendants who 
were of our religion were standing by their masters as they sacrificed, having the sign placed on their 
foreheads, they caused the gods of their masters to flee, that they might not be able to observe future 
events in the entrails of the victims. And when the soothsayers understood this, at the instigation of the 
same demons to whom they had sacrificed, complaining that profane men were present at the sacrifices, 
they drove their princes to madness, so that they attacked the temple of the god, and contaminated 
themselves by true sacrilege, which was expiated by the severest punishments on the part of their 
persecutors. Nor, however, are blind men able to understand even from this, either that this is the true 
religion, which contains such great power for overcoming, or that that is false, which is not able to hold its 
ground or to come to an engagement. 


But they say that the gods do this, not through fear, but through hatred; as though it were possible for any 
one to hate another, unless it be him who injures, or has the power of injuring. Yea, truly, it would be 
consistent with their majesty to visit those whom they hated with immediate punishment, rather than to 
flee from them. But since they can neither approach those in whom they shall see the heavenly mark, nor 
injure those whom the immortal sign as an impregnable wall protects, they harass them by men, and 
persecute them by the hands of others: and if they acknowledge the existence of these demons, we have 
overcome; for this must necessarily be the true religion, which both understands the nature of demons, 
and understands their subtlety, and compels them, vanquished and subdued, to yield to itself. If they deny 
it, they will be refuted by the testimonies of poets and philosophers. But if they do not deny the existence 
and malignity of demons, what remains except that they affirm that there is a difference between gods 
and demons? Let them therefore explain to us the difference between the two kinds, that we may know 
what is to be worshipped and what to be held in execration; whether they have any mutual agreement, or 
are really opposed to one another. If they are united by some necessity, how shall we distinguish them? or 
how shall we unite the honour and worship of each kind? If, on the other hand, they are enemies, how is it 
that the demons do not fear the gods, or that the gods cannot put to flight the demons? Behold, some one 
excited by the impulse of the demon is out of his senses, raves, is mad: let us lead him into the temple of 
the excellent and mighty Jupiter; or since Jupiter knows not how to cure men, into the fane of AEsculapius 
or Apollo. Let the priest of either, in the name of his god, command the wicked spirit to come out of the 
man: that can in no way come to pass. What, then, is the power of the gods, if the demons are not subject 
to their control? But, in truth, the same demons, when adjured by the name of the true God, immediately 
flee. What reason is there why they should fear Christ, but not fear Jupiter, unless that they whom the 
multitude esteem to be gods are also demons? Lastly, if there should be placed in the midst one who is 
evidently suffering from an attack of a demon, and the priest of the Delphian Apollo, they will in the same 
manner dread the name of God; and Apollo will as quickly depart from his priest as the spirit of the demon 
from the man; and his god being adjured and put to flight, the priest will be for ever silent. Therefore the 
demons, whom they acknowledge to be objects of execration, are the same as the gods to whom they offer 
supplications. 


If they imagine that we are unworthy of belief, let them believe Homer, who associated the supreme 
Jupiter with the demons; and also other poets and philosophers, who speak of the same beings at one time 
as demons, and at another time as gods,—of which names one is true, and the other false. For those most 
wicked spirits, when they are adjured, then confess that they are demons; when they are worshipped, 
then falsely say that they are gods; in order that they may lead men into errors, and call them away from 
the knowledge of the true God, by which alone eternal death can be escaped. They are the same who, for 
the sake of overthrowing man, have founded various systems of worship for themselves through different 
regions,—under false and assumed names, however, that they might deceive. For because they were 
unable by themselves to aspire to divinity, they took to themselves the names of powerful kings, under 
whose titles they might claim for themselves divine honours; which error may be dispelled, and brought to 
the light of truth. For if any one desires to inquire further into the matter, let him assemble those who are 
skilled in calling forth spirits from the dead. Let them call forth Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan, Mercury, Apollo, 
and Saturnus the father of all. All will answer from the lower regions; and being questioned they will 
speak, and confess respecting themselves and God. After these things let them call up Christ; He will not 
be present, He will not appear, for He was not more than two days in the lower regions. What proof can be 
brought forward more certain than this? I have no doubt that Trismegistus arrived at the truth by some 


proof of this kind, who spoke many things respecting God the Son which are contained in the divine 
secrets. 
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CHAP. XXVIII 
OF HOPE AND TRUE RELIGION, AND OF SUPERSTITION 


And since these things are so, as we have shown, it is plain that no other hope of life is set before man, 
except that, laying aside vanities and wretched error, he should know God, and serve God; except he 
renounce this temporary life, and train himself by the principles of righteousness for the cultivation of 
true religion. For we are created on this condition, that we pay just and due obedience to God who 
created us, that we should know and follow Him alone. We are bound and tied to God by this chain of 
piety; from which religion itself received its name, not, as Cicero explained it, from carefully gathering, 
for in his second book respecting the nature of the gods he thus speaks: “For not only philosophers, but 
our ancestors also, separated superstition from religion. For they who spent whole days in prayers and 
sacrifices, that their children might survive them, were called superstitious. But they who handled again, 
and as it were carefully gathered all things which related to the worship of the gods, were called religious 
from carefully gathering, as some were called elegant from choosing out, and diligent from carefully 
selecting and intelligent from understanding. For in all these words there is the same meaning of 
gathering which there is in the word religious: thus it has come to pass, that in the names superstitious 
and religious, the one relates to a fault, the other belongs to praise.” How senseless this interpretation is, 
we may know from the matter itself. For if both religion and superstition are engaged in the worship of 
the same gods, there is little or rather no difference between them. For what cause will he allege why he 
should think that to pray once for the health of sons is the part of a religious man, but to do the same ten 
times is the part of a superstitious man? For if it is an excellent thing to pray once, how much more so to 
do it more frequently! If it is well to do it at the first hour, then it is well to do it throughout the day. If one 
victim renders the deity propitious, it is plain that many victims must render him more propitious, 
because multiplied services oblige rather than offend. For those servants do not appear to us hateful who 
are assiduous and constant in their attendance, but more beloved. Why, therefore, should he be in fault, 
and receive a name which implies censure, who either loves his children more, or sufficiently honours the 
gods; and he, on the contrary, be praised, who loves them less? And this argument has weight also from 
the contrary. For if it is wrong to pray and sacrifice during whole days, therefore it is wrong to do so once. 
If it is faulty frequently to wish for the preservation of our children, therefore he also is superstitious who 
conceives that wish even rarely. Or why should the name of a fault be derived from that, than which 
nothing can be wished more honourable, nothing more just? For as to his saying, that they who diligently 
take in hand again the things relating to the worship of the gods are called religious from their carefully 
gathering; how is it, then, that they who do this often in a day lose the name of religious men, when it is 
plain from their very assiduity that they more diligently gather those things by which the gods are 
worshipped? 


What, then, is it? Truly religion is the cultivation of the truth, but superstition of that which is false. And it 
makes the entire difference what you worship, not how you worship, or what prayer you offer. But 
because the worshippers of the gods imagine themselves to be religious, though they are superstitious, 
they are neither able to distinguish religion from superstition, nor to express the meaning of the names. 
We have said that the name of religion is derived from the bond of piety, because God has tied man to 
Himself, and bound him by piety; for we must serve Him as a master, and be obedient to Him as a father. 
And therefore Lucretius better explained this name, who says that He loosens the knots of superstitions. 
But they are called superstitious, not who wish their children to survive them, for we all wish this; but 
either those who reverence the surviving memory of the dead, or those who, surviving their parents, 
reverenced their images at their houses as household gods. For those who assumed to themselves new 
rites, that they might honour the dead as gods, whom they supposed to be taken from men and received 
into heaven, they called superstitious. But those who worshipped the public and ancient gods they named 
religious. From which Virgil says:— 


“Superstition vain, and ignorant of ancient gods.” 
But since we find that the ancient gods also were consecrated in the same manner after their death, 


therefore they are superstitious who worship many and false gods. We, on the other hand, are religious, 
who make our supplications to the one true God. 


CHAP. XXIX 


OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, AND OF THE UNION OF JESUS WITH THE FATHER 


Some one may perhaps ask how, when we say that we worship one God only, we nevertheless assert that 


there are two, God the Father and God the Son: which assertion has driven many into the greatest error. 
For when the things which we say seem to them probable, they consider that we fail in this one point 
alone, that we confess that there is another God, and that He is mortal. We have already spoken of His 
mortality: now let us teach concerning His unity. When we speak of God the Father and God the Son, we 
do not speak of them as different, nor do we separate each: because the Father cannot exist without the 
Son, nor can the Son be separated from the Father, since the name of Father cannot be given without the 
Son, nor can the Son be begotten without the Father. Since, therefore, the Father makes the Son, and the 
Son the Father, they both have one mind, one spirit, one substance; but the former is as it were an 
overflowing fountain, the latter as a stream flowing forth from it: the former as the sun, the latter as it 
were a ray extended from the sun. And since He is both faithful to the Most High Father, and beloved by 
Him, He is not separated from Him; just as the stream is not separated from the fountain, nor the ray 
from the sun: for the water of the fountain is in the stream, and the light of the sun is in the ray: just as 
the voice cannot be separated from the mouth, nor the strength or hand from the body. When, therefore, 
He is also spoken of by the prophets as the hand, and strength, and word of God, there is plainly no 
separation; for the tongue, which is the minister of speech, and the hand, in which the strength is 
situated, are inseparable portions of the body. 


We may use an example more closely connected with us. When any one has a son whom he especially 
loves, who is still in the house, and in the power of his father, although he concede to him the name and 
power of a master, yet by the civil law the house is one, and one person is called master. So this world is 
the one house of God; and the Son and the Father, who unanimously inhabit the world, are one God, for 
the one is as two, and the two are as one. Nor is that wonderful, since the Son is in the Father, for the 
Father loves the Son, and the Father is in the Son; for He faithfully obeys the will of the Father, nor does 
He ever do nor has done anything except what the Father either willed or commanded. Lastly, that the 
Father and the Son are but one God, Isaiah showed in that passage which we have brought forward 
before, when he said: “They shall fall down unto Thee, and make supplication unto Thee, since God is in 
Thee, and there is no other God besides Thee.” And he also speaks to the same purport in another place: 
“Thus saith God the King of Israel, and His Redeemer, the everlasting God; I am the first, and I am the 
last; and beside me there is no God.” When he had set forth two persons, one of God the King, that is, 
Christ, and the other of God the Father, who after His passion raised Him from the dead, as we have said 
that the prophet Hosea showed, who said, “I will redeem Him from the power of the grave:” nevertheless, 
with reference to each person, he introduced the words, “and beside me there is no God,” when he might 
have said “beside us;” but it was not right that a separation of so close a relationship should be made by 
the use of the plural number. For there is one God alone, free, most high, without any origin; for He 
Himself is the origin of all things, and in Him at once both the Son and all things are contained. 
Wherefore, since the mind and will of the one is in the other, or rather, since there is one in both, both are 
justly called one God; for whatever is in the Father flows on to the Son, and whatever is in the Son 
descends from the Father. Therefore that highest and matchless God cannot be worshipped except 
through the Son. He who thinks that he worships the Father only, as he does not worship the Son, so he 
does not worship even the Father. But he who receives the Son, and bears His name, he truly together 
with the Son worships the Father also, since the Son is the ambassador, and messenger, and priest of the 
Most High Father. He is the door of the greatest temple, He the way of light, He the guide to salvation, He 
the gate of life. 


CHAP. XXX 
OF AVOIDING HERESIES AND SUPERSTITIONS, AND WHAT IS THE ONLY TRUE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


But since many heresies have existed, and the people of God have been rent into divisions at the 
instigation of demons, the truth must be briefly marked out by us, and placed in its own peculiar dwelling- 
place, that if any one shall desire to draw the water of life, he may not be borne to broken cisterns which 
hold no water, but may know the abundant fountain of God, watered by which he may enjoy perpetual 
light. Before all things, it is befitting that we should know both that He Himself and His ambassadors 
foretold that there must be numerous sects and heresies, which would break the unity of the sacred body; 
and that they admonished us to be on our guard with the greatest prudence, lest we should at any time 
fall into the snares and deceits of that adversary of ours, with whom God has willed that we should 
contend. Then that He gave us sure commands, which we ought always to treasure in our minds; for 
many, forgetting them, and abandoning the heavenly road, have made for themselves devious paths 
amidst windings and precipices, by which they might lead away the incautious and simple part of the 
people to the darkness of death: I will explain how this happened. There were some of our religion whose 
faith was less established, or who were less learned or less cautious, who rent the unity and divided the 
Church. But they whose faith was unsettled, when they pretended that they knew and worshipped God, 
aiming at the increase of their wealth and honour, aspired to the highest sacerdotal power; and when 
overcome by others more powerful, preferred to secede with their supporters, than to endure those set 
over them, over whom they themselves before desired to be set. 


But some, not sufficiently instructed in heavenly learning, when they were unable to reply to the accusers 
of the truth, who objected that it was either impossible or inconsistent that God should be shut up in the 
womb of a woman, and that the Majesty of heaven could not be reduced to such weakness as to become 


an object of contempt and derision, a reproach and mockery to men; lastly, that He should even endure 
tortures, and be affixed to the accursed cross; and when they could defend and refute all these things 
neither by talent nor learning, for they did not thoroughly perceive their force and meaning, they were 
perverted from the right path, and corrupted the sacred writings, so that they composed for themselves a 
new doctrine without any root and stability. But some, enticed by the prediction of false prophets, 
concerning whom both the true prophets and he himself had foretold, fell away from the knowledge of 
God, and left the true tradition. But all of these, ensnared by frauds of demons, which they ought to have 
foreseen and guarded against, by their carelessness lost the name and worship of God. For when they are 
called Phrygians, or Novatians, or Valentinians, or Marcionites, or Anthropians, or Arians, or by any other 
name, they have ceased to be Christians, who have lost the name of Christ, and assumed human and 
external names. Therefore it is the Catholic Church alone which retains true worship. 


This is the fountain of truth, this is the abode of the faith, this is the temple of God; into which if any one 
shall not enter, or from which if any shall go out, he is estranged from the hope of life and eternal 
salvation. No one ought to flatter himself with persevering strife. For the contest is respecting life and 
salvation, which, unless it is carefully and diligently kept in view, will be lost and extinguished. But, 
however, because all the separate assemblies of heretics call themselves Christians in preference to 
others, and think that theirs is the Catholic Church, it must be known that the true Catholic Church is that 
in which there is confession and repentance, which treats in a wholesome manner the sins and wounds to 
which the weakness of the flesh is liable. I have related these things in the meanwhile for the sake of 
admonition, that no one who desires to avoid error may be entangled in a greater error, while he is 
ignorant of the secret of the truth. Afterwards, in a particular and separate work, we will more fully and 
copiously contend against all divisions of falsehoods. It follows that, since we have spoken sufficiently on 
the subject of true religion and wisdom, we discuss the subject of justice in the next book. 


Book V 


Of Justice 


CHAP. I 


OF THE NON-CONDEMNATION OF ACCUSED PERSONS WITHOUT A HEARING OF THEIR CAUSE; FROM WHAT 
CAUSE PHILOSOPHERS DESPISED THE SACRED WRITINGS; OF THE FIRST ADVOCATES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION 


I Entertain no doubt, O mighty Emperor Constantine,—since they are impatient through excessive 
superstition,—that if any one of those who are foolishly religious should take in hand this work of ours, in 
which that matchless Creator of all things and Ruler of this boundless world is asserted, he would even 
assail it with abusive language, and perhaps, having scarcely read the beginning, would dash it to the 
ground, cast it from him, curse it, and think himself contaminated and bound by inexpiable guilt if he 
should patiently read or hear these things. We demand, however, from this man, if it is possible, by the 
right of human nature, that he should not condemn before that he knows the whole matter. For if the right 
of defending themselves is given to sacrilegious persons, and to traitors and sorcerers, and if it is lawful 
for no one to be condemned beforehand, his cause being as yet untried, we do not appear to ask unjustly, 
that if there shall be any one who shall have fallen upon this subject, if he shall read it, he read it 
throughout; if he shall hear it, that he put off the forming of an opinion until the end. But I know the 
obstinacy of men; we shall never succeed in obtaining this. For they fear lest they should be overcome by 
us, and be compelled at length to yield, truth itself crying out. They interrupt, therefore, and make 
hindrances, that they may not hear; and close their eyes, that they may not see the light which we present 
to them. Wherefore they themselves plainly show their distrust in their own abandoned system, since they 
neither venture to investigate, nor to engage with as, because they know that they are easily 
overpowered. And therefore, discussion being taken away, 


“Wisdom is driven from among them, they have recourse to violence,” 


as Ennius says; and because they eagerly endeavour to condemn as guilty those whom they plainly know 
to be innocent, they are unwilling to be agreed respecting innocence itself; as though, in truth, it were a 
greater injustice to have condemned innocence, when proved to be such, than unheard. But, as I said, 
they are afraid lest, if they should hear, they should be unable to condemn. 


And therefore they torture, put to death, and banish the worshippers of the Most High God, that is, the 
righteous; nor are they, who so vehemently hate, themselves able to assign the causes of their hatred. 
Because they are themselves in error, they are angry with those who follow the path of truth; and when 
they are able to correct themselves, they greatly increase their errors by cruel deeds, they are stained 
with the blood of the innocent, and they tear away with violence souls dedicated to God from the lacerated 
bodies. Such are the men with whom we now endeavour to engage and to dispute: these are the men 
whom we would lead away from a foolish persuasion to the truth, men who would more readily drink 
blood than imbibe the words of the righteous. What then? Will our labour be in vain? By no means. For if 
we shall not be able to deliver these from death, to which they are hastening with the greatest speed; if 
we cannot recall them from that devious path to life and light, since they themselves oppose their own 
safety; yet we shall strengthen those who belong to us, whose opinion is not settled, and founded and 
fixed with solid roots. For many of them waver, and especially those who have any acquaintance with 
literature. For in this respect philosophers, and orators, and poets are pernicious, because they are easily 
able to ensnare unwary souls by the sweetness of their discourse, and of their poems flowing with 
delightful modulation. These are sweets which conceal poison. And on this account I wished to connect 
wisdom with religion, that that vain system may not at all injure the studious; so that now the knowledge 
of literature may not only be of no injury to religion and righteousness, but may even be of the greatest 
profit, if he who has learned it should be more instructed in virtues and wiser in truth. 


Moreover, even though it should be profitable to no other, it certainly will be so to us: the conscience will 
delight itself, and the mind will rejoice that it is engaged in the light of truth, which is the food of the soul, 
being overspread with an incredible kind of pleasantness. But we must not despair. Perchance 


“We sing not to the deaf.” 


For neither are affairs in so bad a condition that there are no sound minds to which the truth may be 
pleasing, and which may both see and follow the right course when it is pointed out to them. Only let the 
cup be anointed with the heavenly honey of wisdom, that the bitter remedies may be drunk by them 
unawares, without any annoyance, whilst the first sweetness of taste by its allurement conceals, under the 


cover of pleasantness, the bitterness of the harsh flavour. For this is especially the cause why, with the 
wise and the learned, and the princes of this world, the sacred Scriptures are without credit, because the 
prophets spoke in common and simple language, as though they spoke to the people. And therefore they 
are despised by those who are willing to hear or read nothing except that which is polished and eloquent; 
nor is anything able to remain fixed in their minds, except that which charms their ears by a more 
soothing sound. But those things which appear humble are considered anile, foolish, and common. So 
entirely do they regard nothing as true, except that which is pleasant to the ear; nothing as credible, 
except that which can excite pleasure: no one estimates a subject by its truth, but by its embellishment. 
Therefore they do not believe the sacred writings, because they are without any pretence; but they do not 
even believe those who explain them, because they also are either altogether ignorant, or at any rate 
possessed of little learning. For it very rarely happens that they are wholly eloquent; and the cause of this 
is evident. For eloquence is subservient to the world, it desires to display itself to the people, and to 
please in things which are evil; since it often endeavours to overpower the truth, that it may show its 
power; it seeks wealth, desires honours; in short, it demands the highest degree of dignity. Therefore it 
despises these subjects as low; it avoids secret things as contrary to itself, inasmuch as it rejoices in 
publicity, and longs for the multitude and celebrity. Hence it comes to pass that wisdom and truth need 
suitable heralds. And if by chance any of the learned have betaken themselves to it, they have not been 
sufficient for its defence. 


Of those who are known to me, Minucius Felix was of no ignoble rank among pleaders. His book, which 
bears the title of Octavius, declares how suitable a maintainer of the truth he might have been, if he had 
given himself altogether to that pursuit. Septimius Tertullianus also was skilled in literature of every kind; 
but in eloquence he had little readiness, and was not sufficiently polished, and very obscure. Not even 
therefore did he find sufficient renown. Cyprianus, therefore, was above all others distinguished and 
renowned, since he had sought great glory to himself from the profession of the art of oratory, and he 
wrote very many things worthy of admiration in their particular class. For he was of a turn of mind which 
was ready, copious, agreeable, and (that which is the greatest excellence of style) plain and open; so that 
you cannot determine whether he was more embellished in speech, or more ready in explanation, or more 
powerful in persuasion. And yet he is unable to please those who are ignorant of the mystery except by his 
words; inasmuch as the things which he spoke are mystical, and prepared with this object, that they may 
be heard by the faithful only: in short, he is accustomed to be derided by the learned men of this age, to 
whom his writings have happened to be known. I have heard of a certain man who was skilful indeed, who 
by the change of a single letter called him Coprianus, as though he were one who had applied to old 
women’s fables a mind which was elegant and fitted for better things. But if this happened to him whose 
eloquence is not unpleasant, what then must we suppose happens to those whose discourse is meagre and 
displeasing, who could have had neither the power of persuasion, nor subtlety in arguing, nor any severity 
at all for refuting? 


CHAP. II 


TO WHAT AN EXTENT THE CHRISTIAN TRUTH HAS BEEN ASSAILED BY RASH MEN 


Therefore, because there have been wanting among us suitable and skilful teachers, who might vigorously 
and sharply refute public errors, and who might defend the whole cause of truth with elegance and 
copiousness, this very want incited some to venture to write against the truth, which was unknown to 
them. I pass by those who in former times in vain assailed it. When I was teaching rhetorical learning in 
Bithynia, having been called thither, and it had happened that at the same time the temple of God was 
overthrown, there were living at the same place two men who insulted the truth as it lay prostrate and 
overthrown, I know not whether with greater arrogance or harshness: the one of whom professed himself 
the high priest of philosophy; but he was so addicted to vice, that, though a teacher of abstinence, he was 
not less inflamed with avarice than with lusts; so extravagant in his manner of living, that though in his 
school he was the maintainer of virtue, the praiser of parsimony and poverty, he dined less sumptuously in 
a palace than at his own house. Nevertheless he sheltered his vices by his hair and his cloak, and (that 
which is the greatest screen ) by his riches; and that he might increase these, he used to penetrate with 
wonderful effort to the friendships of the judges; and he suddenly attached them to himself by the 
authority of a fictitious name, not only that he might make a traffic of their decisions, but also that he 
might by this influence hinder his neighbours, whom he was driving from their homes and lands, from the 
recovery of their property. This man, in truth, who overthrew his own arguments by his character, or 
censured his own character by his arguments, a weighty censor and most keen accuser against himself, at 
the very same time in which a righteous people were impiously assailed, vomited forth three books 
against the Christian religion and name; professing, above all things, that it was the office of a 
philosopher to remedy the errors of men, and to recall them to the true way, that is, to the worship of the 
gods, by whose power and majesty, as he said, the world is governed; and not to permit that inexperienced 
men should be enticed by the frauds of any, lest their simplicity should be a prey and sustenance to crafty 
men. 


Therefore he said that he had undertaken this office, worthy of philosophy, that he might hold out to those 
who do not see the light of wisdom, not only that they may return to a healthy state of mind, having 
undertaken the worship of the gods, but also that, having laid aside their pertinacious obstinacy, they may 


avoid tortures of the body, nor wish in vain to endure cruel lacerations of their limbs. But that it might be 
evident on what account he had laboriously worked out that task, he broke out profusely into praises of 
the princes, whose piety and foresight, as he himself indeed said, had been distinguished both in other 
matters, and especially in defending the religious rites of the gods; that he had, in short, consulted the 
interests of men, in order that, impious and foolish superstition having been restrained, all men might 
have leisure for lawful sacred rites, and might experience the gods propitious to them. But when he 
wished to weaken the grounds of that religion against which he was pleading, he appeared senseless, 
vain, and ridiculous; because that weighty adviser of the advantage of others was ignorant not only what 
to oppose, but even what to speak. For if any of our religion were present, although they were silent on 
account of the time, nevertheless in their mind they derided him; since they saw a man professing that he 
would enlighten others, when he himself was blind; that he would recall others from error, when he 
himself was ignorant where to plant his feet; that he would instruct others to the truth, of which he 
himself had never seen even a spark at any time; inasmuch as he who was a professor of wisdom, 
endeavoured to overthrow wisdom. All, however, censured this, that he undertook this work at that time 
in particular, in which odious cruelty raged. O philosopher, a flatterer, and a time-server! But this man was 
despised, as his vanity deserved; for he did not gain the popularity which he hoped for, and the glory 
which he eagerly sought for was changed into censure and blame. 


Another wrote the same subject with more bitterness, who was then of the number of the judges, and who 
was especially the adviser of enacting persecution; and not contented with this crime, he also pursued 
with writings those whom he had persecuted. For he composed two books, not against the Christians, lest 
he might appear to assail them in a hostile manner but to the Christians, that he might be thought to 
consult for them with humanity and kindness. And in these writings he endeavoured so to prove the 
falsehood of sacred Scripture, as though it were altogether contradictory to itself; for he expounded some 
chapters which seemed to be at variance with themselves, enumerating so many and such secret things, 
that he sometimes appears to have been one of the same sect. But if this was so, what Demosthenes will 
be able to defend from the charge of impiety him who became the betrayer of the religion to which he had 
given his assent, and of the faith the name of which he had assumed, and of the mystery which he had 
received, unless it happened by chance that the sacred writings fell into his hands? What rashness was it, 
therefore, to dare to destroy that which no one explained to him! It was well that he either learned 
nothing or understood nothing. For contradiction is as far removed from the sacred writings as he was 
removed from faith and truth. He chiefly, however, assailed Paul and Peter, and the other disciples, as 
disseminators of deceit, whom at the same time he testified to have been unskilled and unlearned. For he 
says that some of them made gain by the craft of fishermen, as though he took it ill that some 
Aristophanes or Aristarchus did not devise that subject. 


CHAP III 


OF THE TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, AND THE VANITY OF ITS ADVERSARIES; AND THAT CHRIST WAS 
NOT A MAGICIAN 


The desire of inventing, therefore, and craftiness were absent from these men, since they were unskilful. 
Or what unlearned man could invent things adapted to one another, and coherent, when the most learned 
of the philosophers, Plato and Aristotle, and Epicurus and Zeno, themselves spoke things at variance with 
one another, and contrary? For this is the nature of falsehoods, that they cannot be coherent. But their 
teaching, because it is true, everywhere agrees, and is altogether consistent with itself; and on this 
account it effects persuasion, because it is based on a consistent plan. They did not therefore devise that 
religion for the sake of gain and advantage, inasmuch as both by their precepts and in reality they 
followed that course of life which is without pleasures, and despised all things which are reckoned among 
good things, and since they not only endured death for their faith, but also both knew and foretold that 
they were about to die, and afterwards that all who followed their system would suffer cruel and impious 
things. But he affirmed that Christ Himself was put to flight by the Jews, and having collected a band of 
nine hundred men, committed robberies. Who would venture to oppose so great an authority? We must 
certainly believe this, for perchance some Apollo announced it to him in his slumbers. So many robbers 
have at all times perished, and do perish daily, and you yourself have certainly condemned many: which of 
them after his crucifixion was called, I will not say a God, but a man? But you perchance believed it from 
the circumstance of your having consecrated the homicide Mars as a god, though you would not have 
done this if the Areopagites had crucified him. 


The same man, when he endeavoured to overthrow his wonderful deeds, and did not however deny them, 
wished to show that Apollonius performed equal or even greater deeds. It is strange that he omitted to 
mention Apuleius, of whom many and wonderful things are accustomed to be related. Why therefore, O 
senseless one, does no one worship Apollonius in the place of God? unless by chance you alone do so, who 
are worthy forsooth of that god, with whom the true God will punish you everlastingly. If Christ is a 
magician because He performed wonderful deeds, it is plain that Apollonius, who, according to your 
description, when Domitian wished to punish him, suddenly disappeared on his trial, was more skilful than 
He who was both arrested and crucified. But perhaps he wished from this very thing to prove the 
arrogance of Christ, in that He made Himself God, that the other may appear to have been more modest, 
who, though he performed greater actions, as this one thinks, nevertheless did not claim that for himself. I 


omit at present to compare the works themselves, because in the second and preceding book I have 
spoken respecting the fraud and tricks of the magic art. I say that there is no one who would not wish that 
that should especially befall him after death which even the greatest kings desire. For why do men 
prepare for themselves magnificent sepulchres why statues and images? why by some illustrious deeds, or 
even by death undergone in behalf of their countrymen, do they endeavour to deserve the good opinions 
of men? Why, in short, have you yourself wished to raise a monument of your talent, built with this 
detestable folly, as if with mud, except that you hope for immortality from the remembrance of your 
name? It is foolish, therefore, to imagine that Apollonius did not desire that which he would plainly wish 
for if he were able to attain to it; because there is no one who refuses immortality, and especially when 
you say that he was both adored by some as a god, and that his image was set up under the name of 
Hercules, the averter of evil, and is even now honoured by the Ephesians. 


He could not therefore after death be believed to be a god, because it was evident that he was both a man 
and a magician; and for this reason he affected divinity under the title of a name belonging to another, for 
in his own name he was unable to attain it, nor did he venture to make the attempt. But he of whom we 
speak could both be believed to be a god, because he was not a magician, and was believed to be such 
because he was so in truth. I do not say this, he says, that Apollonius was not accounted a god, because he 
did not wish it, but that it may be evident that we, who did not at once connect a belief in his divinity with 
wonderful deeds, are wiser than you, who on account of slight wonders believed that he was a god. It is 
not wonderful if you, who are far removed from the wisdom of God, understand nothing at all of those 
things which you have read, since the Jews, who from the beginning had frequently read the prophets, 
and to whom the mystery of God had been assigned, were nevertheless ignorant of what they read. Learn, 
therefore, if you have any sense, that Christ was not believed by us to be God on this account, because He 
did wonderful things, but because we saw that all things were done in His case which were announced to 
us by the prediction of the prophets. He performed wonderful deeds: we might have supposed Him to be a 
magician, as you now suppose Him to be, and the Jews then supposed Him, if all the prophets did not with 
one accord proclaim that Christ would do those very things. Therefore we believe Him to be God, not 
more from His wonderful deeds and works, than from that very cross which you as dogs lick, since that 
also was predicted at the same time. It was not therefore on His own testimony (for who can be believed 
when he speaks concerning himself?), but on the testimony of the prophets who long before foretold all 
things which He did and suffered, that He gained a belief in His divinity, which could have happened 
neither to Apollonius, nor to Apuleius, nor to any of the magicians; nor can it happen at any time. When, 
therefore, he had poured forth such absurd ravings of his ignorance, when he had eagerly endeavoured 
utterly to destroy the truth, he dared to give to his books which were impious and the enemies of God the 
title of “truth-loving.” O blind breast! O mind more black than Cimmerian darkness, as they say! He may 
perhaps have been a disciple of Anaxagoras, to whom snows were as black as ink. But it is the same 
blindness, to give the name of falsehood to truth, and of truth to falsehood. Doubtless the crafty man 
wished to conceal the wolf under the skin of a sheep, that he might ensnare the reader by a deceitful title. 
Let it be true; grant that you did this from ignorance, not from malice: what truth, however, have you 
brought to us, except that, being a defender of the gods, you had at last betrayed those very gods? For, 
having set forth the praises of the Supreme God, whom you confessed to be king, most mighty, the maker 
of all things, the fountain of honours, the parent of all, the creator and preserver of all living creatures, 
you took away the kingdom from your own Jupiter; and when you had driven him from the supreme power, 
you reduced him to the rank of servants. Thus your own conclusion convicts you of folly, vanity, and error. 
For you affirm that the gods exist, and yet you subject and enslave them to that God whose religion you 
attempt to overturn. 


CHAP. IV 
WHY THIS WORK WAS PUBLISHED, AND AGAIN OF TERTULLIAN AND CYPRIAN 


Since, therefore, they of whom I have spoken had set forth their sacrilegious writings in my presence, and 
to my grief, being incited both by the arrogant impiety of these, and by the consciousness of truth itself, 
and (as I think) by God, I have undertaken this office, that with all the strength of my mind I might refute 
the accusers of righteousness; not that I should write against these, who might be crushed with a few 
words, but that I might once for all by one attack overthrow all who everywhere effect, or have effected, 
the same work. For I do not doubt that very many others, and in many places, and that not only in Greek, 
but also in Latin writings, have raised a monument of their own unrighteousness. And since I was not able 
to reply to these separately, I thought that this cause was to be so pleaded by me that I might overthrow 
former writers, together with all their writings, and cut off from future writers the whole power of writing 
and of replying. Only let them attend, and I will assuredly effect that whosoever shall know these things, 
must either embrace that which he before condemned, or, which is next to it, cease at length to deride it. 
Although Tertullian fully pleaded the same cause in that treatise which is entitled the Apology, yet, 
inasmuch as it is one thing to answer accusers, which consists in defence or denial only, and another thing 
to instruct, which we do, in which the substance of the whole system must be contained, I have not shrunk 
from this labour, that I might complete the subject, which Cyprian did not fully carry out in that discourse 
in which he endeavours to refute Demetrianus (as he himself says) railing at and clamouring against the 
truth. Which subject he did not handle as he ought to have done; for he ought to have been refuted not by 
the testimonies of Scripture, which he plainly considered vain, fictitious, and false, but by arguments and 


reason. For, since he was contending against a man who was ignorant of the truth, he ought for a while to 
have laid aside divine readings, and to have formed from the beginning this man as one who was 
altogether ignorant, and to have shown to him by degrees the beginnings of light, that he might not be 
dazzled, the whole of its brightness being presented to him. 


For as an infant is unable, on account of the tenderness of its stomach, to receive the nourishment of solid 
and strong food, but is supported by liquid and soft milk, until, its strength being confirmed, it can feed on 
stronger nourishment; so also it was befitting that this man, because he was not yet capable of receiving 
divine things, should be presented with human testimonies—that is, of philosophers and historians—in 
order that he might especially be refuted by his own authorities. And since he did not do this, being 
carried away by his distinguished knowledge of the sacred writings, so that he was content with those 
things alone in which faith consists, I have undertaken, with the favour of God, to do this, and at the same 
time to prepare the way for the imitation of others. And if, through my exhortation, learned and eloquent 
men shall begin to betake themselves to this subject, and shall choose to display their talents and power 
of speaking in this field of truth, no one can doubt that false religions will quickly disappear, and 
philosophy altogether fall, if all shall be persuaded that this alone is religion and the only true wisdom. 
But I have wandered from the subject further than I wished. 


CHAP. V 


THERE WAS TRUE JUSTICE UNDER SATURNUS, BUT IT WAS BANISHED BY JUPITER 


Now the promised disputation concerning justice must be given; which is either by itself the greatest 
virtue, or by itself the fountain of virtue, which not only philosophers sought, but poets also, who were 
much earlier, and were esteemed as wise before the origin of the name of philosophy. These clearly 
understood that this justice was absent from the affairs of men; and they feigned that it, being offended 
with the vices of men, departed from the earth, and withdrew to heaven; and that they may teach what it 
is to live justly (for they are accustomed to give precepts by circumlocutions), they repeat examples of 
justice from the times of Saturnus, which they call the golden times, and they relate in what condition 
human life was while it delayed on the earth. And this is not to be regarded as a poetic fiction, but as the 
truth. For, while Saturnus reigned, the religious worship of the gods not having yet been instituted, nor 
any race being as yet set apart in the belief of its divinity, God was manifestly worshipped. And therefore 
there were neither dissensions, nor enmities, nor wars. 


“Not yet had rage unsheathed maddened swords,” 
as Germanicus Caesar speaks in his poem translated from Aratus, 
“Nor had discord been known among relatives.” 


No, nor even among strangers: but there were no swords at all to be unsheathed. For who, when justice 
was present and in vigour, would think respecting his own protection, since no one plotted against him; or 
respecting the destruction of another, since no one desired anything? 


“They preferred to live content with a simple mode of life,” 


as Cicero relates in his poem; and this is peculiar to our religion. “It was not even allowed to mark out or 
to divide the plain with a boundary: men sought all things in common;” since God had given the earth in 
common to all, that they might pass their life in common, not that mad and raging avarice might claim all 
things for itself, and that that which was produced for all might not be wanting to any. And this saying of 
the poet ought so to be taken, not as suggesting the idea that individuals at that time had no private 
property, but it must be regarded as a poetical figure; that we may understand that men were so liberal, 
that they did not shut up the fruits of the earth produced for them, nor did they in solitude brood over the 
things stored up, but admitted the poor to share the fruits of their labour:— 


“Now streams of milk, now streams of nectar flowed.” 


And no wonder, since the storehouses of the good liberally lay open to all. Nor did avarice intercept the 
divine bounty, and thus cause hunger and thirst in common; but all alike had abundance, since they who 
had possessions gave liberally and bountifully to those who had not. But after that Saturnus had been 
banished from heaven, and had arrived in Latium,— 


“Exiled from his throne 

By Jove, his mightier heir,”— 

since the people either through fear of the new king, or of their own accord, had become corrupted and 
ceased to worship God, and had begun to esteem the king in the place of God, since he himself, almost a 


parricide, was an example to others to the injury of piety,— 


“The most just Virgin in haste deserted the lands;” 


but not as Cicero says, 
“And settled, in the kingdom of Jupiter, and in a part of the heaven.” 


For how could she settle or tarry in the kingdom of him who expelled his father from his kingdom, 
harassed him with war, and drove him as an exile over the whole world? 


“He gave to the black serpents their noxious poison, 
And ordered wolves to prowl;” 


that is, he introduced among men hatred, and envy, and stratagem; so that they were poisonous as 
serpents, and rapacious as wolves. And they truly do this who persecute those who are righteous and 
faithful towards God, and give to judges the power of using violence against the innocent. Perhaps Jupiter 
may have done something of this kind for the overthrow and removal of righteousness; and on this 
account he is related to have made serpents fierce, and to have whetted the spirit of wolves. 


“Then war’s indomitable rage, 
And greedy lust of gain;” 


and not without reason. For the worship of God being taken away, men lost the knowledge of good and 
evil. Thus the common intercourse of life perished from among then, and the bond of human society was 
destroyed. Then they began to contend with one another, and to plot, and to acquire for themselves glory 
from the shedding of human blood. 


CHAP. VI 


AFTER THE BANISHMENT OF JUSTICE, LUST, UNJUST LAWS, DARING, AVARICE, AMBITION, PRIDE, IMPIETY, AND 
OTHER VICES REIGNED 


And the source of all these evils was lust; which, indeed, burst forth from the contempt of true majesty. 
For not only did they who had a superfluity fail to bestow a share upon others, but they even seized the 
property of others, drawing everything to their private gain; and the things which formerly even 
individuals laboured to obtain for the common use of men, were now conveyed to the houses of a few. For, 
that they might subdue others by slavery, they began especially to withdraw and collect together the 
necessaries of life, and to keep them firmly shut up, that they might make the bounties of heaven their 
own; not on account of kindness, a feeling which had no existence in them, but that they might sweep 
together all the instruments of lust and avarice. They also, under the name of justice, passed most 
unequal and unjust laws, by which they might defend their plunder and avarice against the force of the 
multitude. They prevailed, therefore, as much by authority as by strength, or resources, or malice. And 
since there was in them no trace of justice, the offices of which are humanity, equity, pity, they now began 
to rejoice in a proud and swollen inequality, and made themselves higher than other men, by a retinue of 
attendants, and by the sword, and by the brilliancy of their garments. For this reason they invented for 
themselves honours, and purple robes, and fasces, that, being supported by the terror produced by axes 
and swords, they might, as it were by the right of masters, rule them, stricken with fear, and alarmed. 
Such was the condition in which the life of man was placed by that king who, having defeated and put to 
flight a parent, did not seize his kingdom, but set up an impious tyranny by violence and armed men, and 
took away that golden age of justice, and compelled men to become wicked and impious, even from this 
very circumstance, that he turned them away from God to the worship of himself; and the terror of his 
excessive power had extorted this. 


For who would not fear him who was girded about with arms, whom the unwonted gleam of steel and 
swords surrounded? Or what stranger would he spare who had not even spared his own father? Whom, in 
truth, should he fear, who had conquered in war, and destroyed by massacre the race of the Titans, which 
was strong and excelling in might? What wonder if the whole multitude, pressed by unusual fear, had 
given themselves up to the adulation of a single man? Him they venerated, to him they paid the greatest 
honour. And since it is judged to be a kind of obsequiousness to imitate the customs and vices of a king, all 
men laid aside piety, lest, if they should live piously, they might seem to upbraid the wickedness of the 
king. Thus, being corrupted by continual imitation, they abandoned divine right, and the practice of living 
wickedly by degrees became a habit. And now nothing remained of the pious and excellent condition of 
the preceding age; but justice being banished, and drawing with her the truth, left to men error, 
ignorance, and blindness. The poets therefore were ignorant, who sung that she fled to heaven, to the 
kingdom of Jupiter. For if justice was on the earth in the age which they call “golden,” it is plain that she 
was driven away by Jupiter, who changed the golden age. But the change of the age and the expulsion of 
justice is to be deemed nothing else, as I have said, than the laying aside of divine religion, which alone 
effects that man should esteem man dear, and should know that he is bound to him by the tie of 
brotherhood, since God is alike a Father to all, so as to share the bounties of the common God and Father 
with those who do not possess them; to injure no one, to oppress no one, not to close his door against a 
stranger, nor his ear against a suppliant, but to be bountiful, beneficent, and liberal, which Tullius thought 


to be praises suitable to a king. This truly is justice, and this is the golden age, which was first corrupted 
when Jupiter reigned, and shortly afterwards, when he himself and all his offspring were consecrated as 
gods, and the worship of many deities undertaken, had been altogether taken away. 


CHAP. VII 


OF THE COMING OF JESUS, AND ITS FRUIT; AND OF THE VIRTUES AND VICES OF THAT AGE 


But God, as a most indulgent parent, when the last time approached, sent a messenger to bring back that 
old age, and justice which had been put to flight, that the human race might not be agitated by very great 
and perpetual errors. Therefore the appearance of that golden time returned, and justice was restored to 
the earth, but was assigned to a few; and this justice is nothing else than the pious and religious worship 
of the one God. But perhaps some may be inclined to ask, why, if this be justice, it is not given to all 
mankind, and the whole multitude does not agree to it. This is a matter of great disputation, why a 
difference was retained by God when He gave justice to the earth; and this I have shown in another place, 
and whenever a favourable opportunity shall occur it shall be explained. Now it is sufficient very briefly to 
signify it: that virtue can neither be discerned, unless it has vices opposed to it; nor be perfect, unless it is 
exercised by adversity. For God designed that there should be this distinction between good and evil 
things, that we may know from that which is evil the quality of the good, and also the quality of the evil 
from the good; nor can the nature of the one be understood if the other is taken away. God therefore did 
not exclude evil, that the nature of virtue might be evident. For how could patient endurance retain its 
meaning and name if there were nothing which we were compelled to endure? How could faith devoted to 
its God deserve praise, unless there were some one who wished to turn us away from God? For on this 
account He permitted the unjust to be more powerful, that they might be able to compel to evil; and on 
this account to be more numerous, that virtue might be precious, because it is rare. And this very point is 
admirably and briefly shown by Quintilian in “the muffled head.” “For what virtue,” he says, “would there 
be in innocence, had not its rarity furnished it with praises? But because it is provided by nature that 
hatred, desire, and anger drive men blindly to that object to which they have applied themselves, to be 
free from fault appears to be beyond the power of man. Otherwise, if nature had given to all men equal 
affections, piety would be nothing.” 


How true this is, the necessity of the case itself teaches. For if it is virtue to resist with fortitude evils and 
vices, it is evident that, without evil and vice, there is no perfected virtue; and that God might render this 
complete and perfect, He retained that which was contrary to it, with which it might contend. For, being 
agitated by evils which harass it, it gains stability; and in proportion to the frequency with which it is 
urged onward, is the firmness with which it is strengthened. This is evidently the cause which effects that, 
although justice is sent to men, yet it cannot be said that a golden age exists; because God has not taken 
away evil, that He might retain that diversity which alone preserves the mystery of a divine religion. 


CHAP. VIII 


OF JUSTICE KNOWN TO ALL, BUT NOT EMBRACED; OF THE TRUE TEMPLE OF GOD, AND OF HIS WORSHIP, THAT 
ALL VICES MAY BE SUBDUED 


They, therefore, who think that no one is just, have justice before their eyes, but are unwilling to discern 
it. For what reason is there why they should describe it either in poems or in all their discourse, 
complaining of its absence, when it is very easy for them to be good if they wish? Why do you depict to 
yourselves justice as worthless, and wish that she may fall from heaven, as it were, represented in some 
image? Behold, she is in your sight; receive her, if you are able, and place her in the abode of your breast; 
and do not imagine that this is difficult, or unsuited to the times. Be just and good, and the justice which 
you seek will follow you of her own accord. Lay aside every evil thought from your hearts, and that golden 
age will at once return to you, which you cannot attain to by any other means than by beginning to 
worship the true God. But you long for justice on the earth, while the worship of false gods continues, 
which cannot possibly come to pass. But it was not possible even at that time when you imagine, because 
those deities whom you impiously worship were not yet produced, and the worship of the one God must 
have prevailed throughout the earth; of that God, I say, who hates wickedness and requires goodness; 
whose temple is not stones or clay, but man himself, who bears the image of God. And this temple is 
adorned not with corruptible gifts of gold and jewels, but with the lasting offices of virtues. Learn, 
therefore, if any intelligence is left to you, that men are wicked and unjust because gods are worshipped; 
and that all evils daily increase to the affairs of men on this account, because God the Maker and 
Governor of this world has been neglected; because, contrary to that which is right, impious superstitions 
have been taken up; and lastly, because you do not permit God to be worshipped even by a few. 


But if God only were worshipped, there would not be dissensions and wars, since men would know that 
they are the sons of one God; and, therefore, among those who were connected by the sacred and 
inviolable bond of divine relationship, there would be no plottings, inasmuch as they would know what 
kind of punishments God prepared for the destroyers of souls, who sees through secret crimes, and even 
the very thoughts themselves. There would be no frauds or plunderings if they had learned, through the 
instruction of God, to be content with that which was their own, though little, so that they might prefer 


solid and eternal things to those which are frail and perishable. There would be no adulteries, and 
debaucheries, and prostitution of women, if it were known to all, that whatever is sought beyond the 
desire of procreation is condemned by God. Nor would necessity compel a woman to dishonour her 
modesty, to seek for herself a most disgraceful mode of sustenance; since the males also would restrain 
their lust, and the pious and religious contributions of the rich would succour the destitute. There would 
not, therefore, as I have said, be these evils on the earth, if there were by common consent a general 
observance of the law of God, if those things were done by all which our people alone perform. How happy 
and how golden would be the condition of human affairs, if throughout the world gentleness, and piety, 
and peace, and innocence, and equity, and temperance, and faith, took up their abode! In short, there 
would be no need of so many and varying laws to rule men, since the law of God alone would be sufficient 
for perfect innocence; nor would there be any need of prisons, or the swords of rulers, or the terror of 
punishments, since the wholesomeness of the divine precepts infused into the breasts of men would of 
itself instruct them to works of justice. But now men are wicked through ignorance of what is right and 
good. And this, indeed, Cicero saw; for, discoursing on the subject of the laws, he says: “As the world, with 
all its parts agreeing with one another, coheres and depends upon one and the same nature, so all men, 
being naturally confused among themselves, disagree through depravity; nor do they understand that they 
are related by blood, and that they are all subject to one and the same guardianship: for if this were kept 
in mind, assuredly men would live the life of gods.” Therefore the unjust and impious worship of the gods 
has introduced all the evils by which mankind in turn destroy one another. For they could not retain their 
piety, who, as prodigal and rebellious children, had renounced the authority of God, the common parent of 
all. 


CHAP. IX 
OF THE CRIMES OF THE WICKED, AND THE TORTURE INFLICTED ON THE CHRISTIANS 


At times, however, they perceive that they are wicked, and praise the condition of the former ages, and 
conjecture that justice is absent because of their characters and deserts; for, though she presents herself 
to their eyes, they not only fail to receive or recognise her, but they even violently hate, and persecute, 
and endeavour to banish her. Let us suppose, in the meantime, that she whom we follow is not justice: 
how will they receive her whom they imagine to be the true justice, if she shall have come, when they 
torture and kill those whom they themselves confess to be imitators of the just, because they perform 
good and just actions; whereas, if they should put to death the wicked only, they would deserve to be 
unvisited by justice, who had no other reason for leaving the earth than the shedding of human blood? 
How much more so when they slay the righteous, and account the followers of justice themselves as 
enemies, yea, as more than enemies; who, though they eagerly seek their lives, and property, and children 
by sword and fire, yet are spared when conquered; and there is a place for clemency even amidst arms; or 
if they have determined to carry their cruelty to the utmost, nothing more is done towards them, except 
that they are put to death or led away to slavery! But this is unutterable which is done towards those who 
are ignorant of crime, and none are regarded as more guilty than those who are of all men innocent. 
Therefore most wicked men venture to make mention of justice, men who surpass wild beasts in ferocity, 
who lay waste the most gentle flock of God,— 


“Like gaunt wolves rushing from their den, 
Whom lawless hunger’s sullen growl 
Drives forth into the night to prowl.” 


But these have been maddened not by the fury of hunger, but of the heart; nor do they prowl in a black 
mist, but by open plundering; nor does the consciousness of their crimes ever recall them from profaning 
the sacred and holy name of justice with that mouth which, like the jaws of beasts, is wet with the blood of 
the innocent. What must we say is especially the cause of this excessive and persevering hatred? 


“Does truth produce hatred,” 


as the poet says, as though inspired by the Divine Spirit, or are they ashamed to be bad in the presence of 
the just and good? Or is it rather from both causes? For the truth is always hateful on this account, 
because he who sins wishes to have free scope for sinning, and thinks that he cannot in any other way 
more securely enjoy the pleasure of his evil doings, than if there is no one whom his faults may displease. 
Therefore they endeavour entirely to exterminate and take them away as witnesses of their crimes and 
wickedness, and think them burthensome to themselves, as though their life were reproved. For why 
should any be unseasonably good, who, when the public morals are corrupted, should censure them by 
living well? Why should not all be equally wicked, rapacious, unchaste, adulterers, perjured, covetous, and 
fraudulent? Why should they not rather be taken out of the way, in whose presence they are ashamed to 
lead an evil life, who, though not by words, for they are silent, but by their very course of life, so unlike 
their own, assail and strike the forehead of sinners? For whoever disagrees with them appears to reprove 
them. 


Nor is it greatly to be wondered at if these things are done towards men, since for the same cause the 


people who were placed in hope, and not ignorant of God, rose up against God Himself; and the same 
necessity follows the righteous which attacked the Author of righteousness Himself. Therefore they harass 
and torment them with studied kinds of punishments, and think it little to kill those whom they hate, 
unless cruelty also mocks their bodies. But if any through fear of pain or death, or by their own perfidy, 
have deserted the heavenly oath, and have consented to deadly sacrifices, these they praise and load with 
honours, that by their example they may allure others. But upon those who have highly esteemed their 
faith, and have not denied that they are worshippers of God, they fall with all the strength of their 
butchery, as though they thirsted for blood; and they call them desperate, because they by no means spare 
their body; as though anything could be more desperate, than to torture and tear in pieces him whom you 
know to be innocent. Thus no sense of shame remains among those from whom all kind feeling is absent, 
and they retort upon just men reproaches which are befitting to themselves. For they call them impious, 
being themselves forsooth pious, and shrinking from the shedding of human blood; whereas, if they would 
consider their own acts, and the acts of those whom they condemn as impious, they would now 
understand how false they are, and more deserving of all those things which they either say or do against 
the good. For they are not of our number, but of theirs who besiege the roads in arms, practice piracy by 
sea; or if it has not been in their power openly to assail, secretly mix poisons; who kill their wives that 
they may gain their dowries, or their husbands that they may marry adulterers; who either strangle the 
sons born from themselves, or if they are too pious, expose them; who restrain their incestuous passions 
neither from a daughter, nor sister, nor mother, nor priestess; who conspire against their own citizens and 
country; who do not fear the sack; who, in fine, commit sacrilege, and despoil the temples of the gods 
whom they worship; and, to speak of things which are light and usually practised by them, who hunt for 
inheritances, forge wills, either remove or exclude the just heirs; who prostitute their own persons to lust; 
who, in short, unmindful of what they were born, contend with women in passivity; who, in violation of all 
propriety, pollute and dishonour the most sacred part of their body; who mutilate themselves, and that 
which is more impious, in order that they may be priests of religion; who do not even spare their own life, 
but sell their lives to be taken away in public; who, if they sit as judges, corrupted by a bribe, either 
destroy the innocent or set free the guilty without punishment; who grasp at the heaven itself by 
sorceries, as though the earth would not contain their wickedness. These crimes, I say, and more than 
these, are plainly committed by those who are worshippers of the gods. 


Amidst these crimes of such number and magnitude, what place is there for justice? And I have collected 
a few only out of many, not for the purpose of censure, but to show their nature. Let those who shall wish 
to know all take in hand the books of Seneca, who was at the same time a most true describer and a most 
vehement accuser of the public morals and vices. But Lucilius also briefly and concisely described that 
dark life in these verses: “But now from morn to night, on festival and ordinary day alike, the whole 
people and the fathers with one accord display themselves in the forum, and never depart from it. They 
have all given themselves to one and the same pursuit and art, that they may be able cautiously to 
deceive, to fight treacherously, to contend in flattery, each to pretend that he is a good man, to lie in wait, 
as if all were enemies to all.” But which of these things can be laid to the charge of our people, with whom 
the whole of religion consists in living without guilt and without spot? Since, therefore, they see that both 
they and their people do those things which we have said, but that ours practice nothing else but that 
which is just and good, they might, if they had any understanding, have perceived from this, both that 
they who do what is good are pious, and that they themselves who commit wicked actions are impious. 
For it is impossible that they who do not err in all the actions of their life, should err in the main point, 
that is, in religion, which is the chief of all things. For impiety, if taken up in that which is the most 
important, would follow through all the rest. And therefore it is impossible that they who err in the whole 
of their life should not be deceived also in religion; inasmuch as piety, if it kept its rule in the chief point, 
would maintain its course in others. Thus it happens, that on either side the character of the main subject 
may be known from the state of the actions which are carried on. 


CHAP. X 

OF FALSE PIETY, AND OF FALSE AND TRUE RELIGION 

It is worth while to investigate their piety, that from their merciful and pious actions it may be understood 
what is the character of those things which are done by them contrary to the laws of piety. And that I may 
not seem to attack any one with harshness, I will take a character from the poets, and one which is the 
greatest example of piety. In Maro, that king 

“Than who 

The breath of being none e’er drew, 

More brave, more pious, or more true,”— 

what proofs of justice did he bring forward to us? 


“There walk with hands fast bound behind 


The victim prisoners, designed 


For slaughter o’er the flames.” 


What can be more merciful than this piety? what more merciful than to immolate human victims to the 
dead, and to feed the fire with the blood of men as with oil? But perhaps this may not have been the fault 
of the hero himself, but of the poet, who polluted with distinguished wickedness “a man distinguished by 
his piety.” Where then, O poet, is that piety which you so frequently praise? Behold the pious AEneas:— 


“Four hapless youths of Sulmo’s breed, 

And four who Ufens call their sire, 

He takes alive, condemned to bleed 

To Pallas’ shade on Pallas’ pyre.” 

Why, therefore, at the very same time when he was sending the men in chains to slaughter, did he say, 
“Fain would I grant the living peace,” 


when he ordered that those whom he had in his power alive should be slain in the place of cattle? But this, 
as I have said, was not his fault—for he perhaps had not received a liberal education—but yours; for, 
though you were learned, yet you were ignorant of the nature of piety, and you believed that that wicked 
and detestable action of his was the befitting exercise of piety. He is plainly called pious on this account 
only, because he loved his father. Why should I say that 


“The good AEneas owned their plea,” 

and yet slew them? For, though adjured by the same father, and 
“By young Iulus’ dawning day,” 

he did not spare them, 

“Live fury kindling every vein” 


What! can any one imagine that there was any virtue in him who was fired with madness as stubble, and, 
forgetful of the shade of his father, by whom he was entreated, was unable to curb his wrath? He was 
therefore by no means pious who not only slew the unresisting, but even suppliants. Here some one will 
say: What then, or where, or of what character is piety? Truly it is among those who are ignorant of wars, 
who maintain concord with all, who are friendly even to their enemies, who love all men as brethren, who 
know how to restrain their anger, and to soothe every passion of the mind with calm government. How 
great a mist, therefore, how great a cloud of darkness and errors, has over-spread the breasts of men 
who, when they think themselves especially pious, then become especially impious? For the more 
religiously they honour those earthy images, so much the more wicked are they towards the name of the 
true divinity. And therefore they are often harassed with greater evils as the reward of their impiety; and 
because they know not the cause of these evils, the blame is altogether ascribed to fortune, and the 
philosophy of Epicurus finds a place, who thinks that nothing extends to the gods, and that they are 
neither influenced by favour nor moved by anger, because they often see their despisers happy, and their 
worshippers in misery. And this happens on this account, because when they seem to be religious and 
naturally good, they are believed to deserve nothing of that kind which they often suffer. However, they 
console themselves by accusing fortune; nor do they perceive that if she had any existence, she would 
never injure her worshippers. Piety of this kind is therefore deservedly followed by punishment; and the 
deity offended with the wickedness of men who are depraved in their religious worship, punishes them 
with heavy misfortune; who, although they live with holiness in the greatest faith and innocence, yet 
because they worship gods whose impious and profane rites are an abomination to the true God, are 
estranged from justice and the name of true piety. Nor is it difficult to show why the worshippers of the 
gods cannot be good and just. For how shall they abstain from the shedding of blood who worship 
bloodthirsty deities, Mars and Bellona? or how shall they spare their parents who worship Jupiter, who 
drove out his father? or how shall they spare their own infants who worship Saturnus? how shall they 
uphold chastity who worship a goddess who is naked, and an adulteress, and who prostitutes herself as it 
were among the gods? how shall they withhold themselves from plunder and frauds who are acquainted 
with the thefts of Mercurius, who teaches that to deceive is not the part of fraud, but of cleverness? how 
shall they restrain their lusts who worship Jupiter, Hercules, Liber, Apollo, and the others, whose 
adulteries and debaucheries with men and women are not only known to the learned, but are even set 
forth in the theatres, and made the subject of songs, so that they are notorious to all? Among these things 
is it possible for men to be just, who, although they were naturally good, would be trained to injustice by 
the very gods themselves? For, that you may propitiate the god whom you worship, there is need of those 
things with which you know that he is pleased and delighted. Thus it comes to pass that the god fashions 
the life of his worshippers according to the character of his own will, since the most religious worship is to 
imitate. 


Chap XI.—Of the Cruelty of the Heathens Against the Christians. 


Therefore, because justice is burthensome and unpleasant to those men who agree with the character of 
their gods, they exercise with violence against the righteous the same impiety which they show in other 
things. And not without reason are they spoken of by the prophets as beasts. Therefore it is excellently 
said by Marcus Tullius: “For if there is no one who would not prefer to die than to be changed into the 
figure of a beast, although he is about to have the mind of a man, how much more wretched is it to be of a 
brutalized mind in the figure of a man! To me, indeed, it seems as much worse as the mind is more 
excellent than the body.” Therefore they view with disdain the bodies of beasts, though they are 
themselves more cruel than these; and they pride themselves on this account, that they were born men, 
though they have nothing belonging to man except the features and the eminent figure. For what 
Caucasus, what India, what Hyrcania ever nourished beasts so savage and so bloodthirsty? For the fury of 
all wild beasts rages until their appetite is satisfied; and when their hunger is appeased, immediately is 
pacified. That is truly a beast by whose command alone 


“With rivulets of slaughter reeks 

The stern embattled field.” 

“Dire agonies, wild terrors swarm, 

And Death glares grim in many a form.” 


No one can befittingly describe the cruelty of this beast, which reclines in one place, and yet rages with 
iron teeth throughout the world, and not only tears in pieces the limbs of men, but also breaks their very 
bones, and rages over their ashes, that there may be no place for their burial, as though they who confess 
God aimed at this, that their tombs should be visited, and not rather that they themselves may reach the 
presence of God. 


What brutality is it, what fury, what madness, to deny light to the living, earth to the dead? I say, 
therefore, that nothing is more wretched than those men whom necessity has either found or made the 
ministers of another’s fury, the satellites of an impious command. For that was no honour, or exaltation of 
dignity, but the condemnation of a man to torture, and also to the everlasting punishment of God. But it is 
impossible to relate what things they performed individually throughout the world. For what number of 
volumes will contain so infinite, so varied kinds of cruelty? For, having gained power, every one raged 
according to his own disposition. Some, through excessive timidity, proceeded to greater lengths than 
they were commanded; others thus acted through their own particular hatred against the righteous; some 
by a natural ferocity of mind; some through a desire to please, and that by this service they might prepare 
the way to higher offices: some were swift to slaughter, as an individual in Phrygia, who burnt a whole 
assembly of people, together with their place of meeting. But the more cruel he was, so much the more 
merciful is he found to be. But that is the worst kind of persecutors whom a false appearance of clemency 
flatters; he is the more severe, he the more cruel torturer, who determines to put no one to death. 
Therefore it cannot be told what great and what grievous modes of tortures judges of this kind devised, 
that they might arrive at the accomplishment of their purpose. But they do these things not only on this 
account, that they may be able to boast that they have slain none of the innocent,—for I myself have heard 
some boasting that their administration has been in this respect without bloodshed,—but also for the sake 
of envy, lest either they themselves should be overcome, or the others should obtain the glory due to their 
virtue. And thus, in devising modes of punishment, they think of nothing else besides victory. For they 
know that this is a contest and a battle. I saw in Bithynia the praefect wonderfully elated with joy, as 
though he had subdued some nation of barbarians, because one who had resisted for two years with great 
spirit appeared at length to yield. They contend, therefore, that they may conquer and inflict exquisite 
pains on their bodies, and avoid nothing else but that the victims may not die under the torture: as 
though, in truth, death alone could make them happy, and as though tortures also in proportion to their 
severity would not produce greater glory of virtue. But they with obstinate folly give orders that diligent 
care shall be given to the tortured, that their limbs may be renovated for other tortures, and fresh blood 
be supplied for punishment. What can be so pious, so beneficent, so humane? They would not have 
bestowed such anxious care on any whom they loved. This is the discipline of the gods: to these deeds 
they train their worshippers; these are the sacred rites which they require. Moreover, most wicked 
murderers have invented impious laws against the pious. For both sacrilegious ordinances and unjust 
disputations of jurists are read. Domitius, in his seventh book, concerning the office of the proconsul, has 
collected wicked rescripts of princes, that he might show by what punishments they ought to be visited 
who confessed themselves to be worshippers of God. 


CHAP. XII 
OF TRUE VIRTUE; AND OF THE ESTIMATION OF A GOOD OR BAD CITIZEN 


What would you do to those who give the name of justice to the tortures inflicted by tyrants of old, who 
fiercely raged against the innocent; and though they are teachers of injustice and cruelty, wish to appear 
just and prudent, being blind and dull, and ignorant of affairs and of truth? Is justice so hateful to you, O 


abandoned minds, that ye regard it as equal with the greatest crimes? Is innocence so utterly lost in your 
eyes, that you do not think it worthy of death only, but it is esteemed as beyond all crimes to commit no 
crime, and to have a breast pure from all contagion of guilt? And since we are speaking generally with 
those who worship gods, let us have your permission to do good with you; for this is our law, this our 
business, this our religion. If we appear to you wise, imitate us; if foolish, despise us, or even laugh at us, 
if you please; for our folly is profitable to us. Why do you lacerate, why do you afflict us? We do not envy 
your wisdom. We prefer this folly of ours—we embrace this. We believe that this is expedient for us,—to 
love you, and to confer all things upon you, who hate us. 


There is in the writings of Cicero a passage not inconsistent with the truth, in that disputation which is 
held by Furius against justice: “I ask,” he says, “if there should be two men, and one of them should be an 
excellent man, of the highest integrity, the greatest justice, and remarkable faith, and the other 
distinguished by crime and audacity; and if the state should be in such error as to regard that good man 
as wicked, vicious, and execrable, but should think the one who is most wicked to be of the highest 
integrity and faith; and if, in accordance with this opinion of all the citizens, that good man should be 
harassed, dragged away, should be deprived of his hands, have his eyes dug out, should be condemned, be 
bound, be branded, be banished, be in want, and lastly, should most justly appear to all to be most 
wretched; but, on the other hand, if that wicked man should be praised, and honoured, and loved by all,— 
if all honours, all commands, all wealth, and all abundance should be bestowed upon him,—in short, if he 
should be judged in the estimation of all an excellent man, and most worthy of all fortune,—who, I pray, 
will be so mad as to doubt which of the two he would prefer to be?” Assuredly he put forth this example as 
though he divined what evils were about to happen to us, and in what manner, on account of 
righteousness; for our people suffer all these things through the perverseness of those in error. Behold, 
the state, or rather the whole world itself, is in such error, that it persecutes, tortures, condemns, and 
puts to death good and righteous men, as though they were wicked and impious. For as to what he says, 
that no one is so infatuated as to doubt which of the two he would prefer to be, he indeed, as the one who 
was contending against justice, thought this, that the wise man would prefer to be bad if he had a good 
reputation, than to be good with a bad reputation. 


But may this senselessness be absent from us, that we should prefer that which is false to the true? Or 
does the character of our good man depend upon the errors of the people, more than upon our own 
conscience and the judgment of God? Or shall any prosperity ever allure us, so that we should not rather 
choose true goodness, though accompanied with all evil, than false goodness together with all prosperity? 
Let kings retain their kingdoms, the rich their riches, as Plautus says, the wise their wisdom; let them 
leave to us our folly, which is evidently proved to be wisdom, from the very fact that they envy us its 
possession: for who would envy a fool, but he who is himself most foolish? But they are not so foolish as to 
envy fools; but from the fact of their following us up with such care and anxiety, they allow that we are not 
fools. For why should they rage with such cruelty, unless it is that they fear lest, as justice grows strong 
from day to day, they should be deserted together with their decaying gods? If, therefore, the worshippers 
of gods are wise, and we are foolish, why do they fear lest the wise shall be allured by the foolish? 


CHAP. XIII 
OF THE INCREASE AND THE PUNISHMENT OF THE CHRISTIANS 


But since our number is continually increased from the worshippers of gods, but is never lessened, not 
even in persecution itself,—since men may commit sin, and be defiled by sacrifice, but they cannot be 
turned away from God, for the truth prevails by its own power,—who is there, I pray, so foolish and so 
blind as not to see on which side wisdom is? But they are blinded by malice and fury, that they cannot see; 
and they think that those are foolish who, when they have it in their power to avoid punishments, 
nevertheless prefer to be tortured and to be put to death; whereas they might see from this very 
circumstance, that it is not folly to which so many thousands throughout the world agree with one and the 
same mind. For if women fall into error through the weakness of their sex (for these persons sometimes 
call it a womanish and anile superstition), men doubtless are wise. If boys, if youths are improvident 
through their age, the mature and aged doubtless have a fixed judgment. If one city is unwise, it is evident 
that the other innumerable cities cannot be foolish. If one province or one nation is without prudence, the 
rest must have understanding of that which is right. But since the divine law has been received from the 
rising even to the setting of the sun, and each sex, every age, and nation, and country, with one and the 
same mind obeys God—since there is everywhere the same patient endurance, the same contempt of 
death—they ought to have understood that there is some reason in that matter, that it is not without a 
cause that it is defended even to death, that there is some foundation and solidity, which not only frees 
that religion from injuries and molestation, but always increases and makes it stronger. For in this respect 
also the malice of those is brought to light, who think that they have utterly overthrown the religion of 
God if they have corrupted men, when it is permitted them to make satisfaction also to God; and there is 
no worshipper of God so evil who does not, when the opportunity is given him, return to appease God, and 
that, too, with greater devotedness. For the consciousness of sin and the fear of punishment make a man 
more religious, and the faith is always much stronger which is replaced through repentance. If, therefore, 
they themselves, when they think that the gods are angry with them, nevertheless believe that they are 
appeased by gifts, and sacrifices, and incense, what reason is there why they should imagine our God to 


be so unmerciful and implacable, that it should appear impossible for him to be a Christian, who by 
compulsion and against his will has poured a libation to their gods? Unless by chance they think that 
those who are once contaminated are about to change their mind, so that they may now begin of their 
own accord to do that which they have done under the influence of torture. Who would willingly 
undertake that duty which began with injury? Who, when he sees the scars on his own sides, would not 
the more hate the gods, on account of whom he bears the traces of lasting punishment, and the marks 
imprinted upon his flesh? Thus it comes to pass, that when peace is given from heaven, those who were 
estranged from us return, and a fresh crowd of others are added on account of the wonderful nature of 
the virtue displayed. For when the people see that men are lacerated by various kinds of tortures, and that 
they retain their patience unsubdued while the executioners are wearied, they think, as is really the case, 
that neither the agreement of so many nor the constancy of the dying is without meaning, and that 
patience itself could not surmount such great tortures without the aid of God. Robbers and men of robust 
frame are unable to endure lacerations of this kind: they utter exclamations, and send forth groans; for 
they are overcome by pain, because they are destitute of patience infused into them. But in our case (not 
to speak of men), boys and delicate women in silence overpower their torturers, and even the fire is 
unable to extort from them a groan. Let the Romans go and boast in their Mutius or Regulus,—the one of 
whom gave himself up to be slain by the enemy, because he was ashamed to live as a captive; the other 
being taken by the enemy, when he saw that he could not escape death, laid his hand upon the burning 
hearth, that he might make atonement for his crime to the enemy whom he wished to kill, and by that 
punishment received the pardon which he had not deserved. Behold, the weak sex and fragile age endure 
to be lacerated in the whole body, and to be burned: not of necessity, for it is permitted them to escape if 
they wished to do so; but of their own will, because they put their trust in God. 


CHAP. XIV 
OF THE FORTITUDE OF THE CHRISTIANS 


But this is true virtue, which the vaunting philosophers also boast of, not in deed, but with empty words, 
saying that nothing is so befitting the gravity and constancy of a wise man as to be able to be driven away 
from his sentiment and purpose by no torturers, but that it is worth his while to suffer torture and death 
rather than betray a trust or depart from his duty, or, overcome by fear of death or severity of pain, 
commit any injustice. Unless by chance Flaccus appears to them to rave in his lyrics, when he says, 


“Not the rage of the million commanding things evil; 
Not the doom frowning near in the brows of the tyrant, 
Shakes the upright and resolute man 

In his solid completeness of soul.” 


And nothing can be more true than this, if it is referred to those who refuse no tortures, no kind of death, 
that they may not turn aside from faith and justice; who do not tremble at the commands of tyrants nor 
the swords of rulers, so as not to maintain true and solid liberty with constancy of mind, which wisdom is 
to be observed in this alone. For who is so arrogant, who so lifted up, as to forbid me to raise my eyes to 
heaven? Who can impose upon me the necessity either of worshipping that which I am unwilling to 
worship, or of abstaining from the worship of that which I wish to worship? What further will now be left 
to us, if even this, which must be done of one’s own will, shall be extorted from me by the caprice of 
another? No one will effect this, if we have any courage to despise death and pain. But if we possess this 
constancy, why are we judged foolish when we do those things which philosophers praise? Seneca, in 
charging men with inconsistency, rightly says the highest virtue appears to them to consist in greatness of 
spirit; and yet the same persons regard him who despises death as a madman, which is plainly a mark of 
the greatest perverseness. But those followers of vain religions urge this with the same folly with which 
they fail to understand the true God; and these the Erythraean Sibyl calls “deaf and senseless,” since they 
neither hear nor perceive divine things, but fear and adore an earthen image moulded by their own 
fingers. 


CHAP. XV 
OF FOLLY, WISDOM, PIETY, EQUITY, AND JUSTICE 


But the reason on account of which they imagine those who are wise to be foolish has strong grounds of 
support (for they are not deceived without reason). And this must be diligently explained by us, that they 
may at length (if it is possible) recognise their errors. Justice by its own nature has a certain appearance 
of folly, and I am able to confirm this both by divine and human testimonies. But perhaps we should not 
succeed with them, unless we should teach them from their own authorities that no one can be just, a 
matter which is united with true wisdom, unless he also appears to be foolish. Carneades was a 
philosopher of the Academic sect; and one who knows not what power he had in discussion, what 
eloquence, what sagacity, will nevertheless understand the character of the man himself from the praises 


of Cicero or of Lucilius, in whose writings Neptune, discoursing on a subject of the greatest difficulty, 
shows that it cannot be explained, even if Orcus should restore Carneades himself to life. This Carneades, 
when he had been sent by the Athenians as ambassador to Rome, disputed copiously on the subject of 
justice, in the hearing of Galba and Cato, who had been censor, who were at that time the greatest of 
orators. But on the next day the same man overthrew his own argument by a disputation to the contrary 
effect, and took away the justice which he had praised on the preceding day, not indeed with the gravity of 
a philosopher, whose prudence ought to be firm and his opinion settled, but as it were by an oratorical 
kind of exercise of disputing on both sides. And he was accustomed to do this, that he might be able to 
refute others who asserted anything. L. Furius, in Cicero, makes mention of that discussion in which 
justice is overthrown. I believe, inasmuch as he was discussing the subject of the state, he did it that he 
might introduce the defence and praise of that without which he thought that a state could not be 
governed. But Carneades, that he might refute Aristotle and Plato, the advocates of justice, in that first 
disputation collected all the arguments which were alleged in behalf of justice, that he might be able to 
overthrow them, as he did. For it was very easy to shake justice, having no roots, inasmuch as there was 
then none on the earth, that its nature or qualities might be perceived by philosophers. And I could wish 
that men, so many and of such a character, had possessed knowledge also, in proportion to their 
eloquence and spirit, for completing the defence of this greatest virtue, which has its origin in religion, its 
principle in equity! But those who were ignorant of that first part could not possess the second. But I wish 
first to show, summarily and concisely, what it is, that it may be understood that the philosophers were 
ignorant of justice, and were unable to defend that with which they were unacquainted. Although justice 
embraces all the virtues together, yet there are two, the chief of all, which cannot be torn asunder and 
separated from it—piety and equity. For fidelity, temperance, uprightness, innocence, integrity, and the 
other things of this kind, either naturally or through the training of parents, may exist in those men who 
are ignorant of justice, as they have always existed; for the ancient Romans, who were accustomed to 
glory in justice, used evidently to glory in those virtues which (as I have said) may proceed from justice, 
and be separated from the very fountain itself. But piety and equity are, as it were, its veins: for in these 
two fountains the whole of justice is contained; but its source and origin is in the first, all its force and 
method in the second. But piety is nothing else but the conception of God, as Trismegistus most truly 
defined it, as we have said in another place. If, therefore, it is piety to know God, and the sum of this 
knowledge is that you worship Him, it is plain that he is ignorant of justice who does not possess the 
knowledge of God. For how can he know justice itself, who is ignorant of the source from which it arises? 
Plato, indeed, spoke many things respecting the one God, by whom he said that the world was framed; but 
he spoke nothing respecting religion: for he had dreamed of God, but had not known Him. But if either he 
himself or any other person had wished to complete the defence of justice, he ought first of all to have 
overthrown the religions of the gods, because they are opposed to piety. And because Socrates indeed 
tried to do this, he was thrown into prison; that even then it might be seen what was about to happen to 
those men who had begun to defend true justice, and to serve the only God. 


The other part of justice, therefore, is equity; and it is plain that I am not speaking of the equity of judging 
well, though this also is praiseworthy in a just man, but of making himself equal to others, which Cicero 
calls equability. For God, who produces and gives breath to men, willed that all should be equal, that is, 
equally matched. He has imposed on all the same condition of living; He has produced all to wisdom; He 
has promised immortality to all; no one is cut off from His heavenly benefits. For as He distributes to all 
alike His one light, sends forth His fountains to all, supplies food, and gives the most pleasant rest of 
sleep; so He bestows on all equity and virtue. In His sight no one is a slave, no one a master; for if all have 
the same Father, by an equal right we are all children. No one is poor in the sight of God, but he who is 
without justice; no one is rich, but he who is full of virtues; no one, in short, is excellent, but he who has 
been good and innocent; no one is most renowned, but he who has abundantly performed works of mercy; 
no one is most perfect, but he who has filled all the steps of virtue. Therefore neither the Romans nor the 
Greeks could possess justice, because they had men differing from one another by many degrees, from the 
poor to the rich, from the humble to the powerful; in short, from private persons to the highest authorities 
of kings. For where all are not equally matched, there is not equity; and inequality of itself excludes 
justice, the whole force of which consists in this, that it makes those equal who have by an equal lot 
arrived at the condition of this life. 


CHAP. XVI 


OF THE DUTIES OF THE JUST MAN, AND THE EQUITY OF CHRISTIANS 


Therefore, since those two fountains of justice are changed, all virtue and all truth are taken away, and 
justice itself returns to heaven. And on this account the true good was not discovered by philosophers, 
because they were ignorant both of its origin and effects: which has been revealed to no others but to our 
people. Some one will say, Are there not among you some poor, and others rich; some servants, and others 
masters? Is there not some difference between individuals? There is none; nor is there any other cause 
why we mutually bestow upon each other the name of brethren, except that we believe ourselves to be 
equal. For since we measure all human things not by the body, but by the spirit, although the condition of 
bodies is different, yet we have no servants, but we both regard and speak of them as brothers in spirit, in 
religion as fellow-servants. Riches also do not render men illustrious, except that they are able to make 
them more conspicuous by good works. For men are rich, not because they possess riches, but because 


they employ them on works of justice; and they who seem to be poor, on this account are rich, because 
they are not in want, and desire nothing. 


Though, therefore, in lowliness of mind we are on an equality, the free with slaves, and the rich with the 
poor, nevertheless in the sight of God we are distinguished by virtue. And every one is more elevated in 
proportion to his greater justice. For if it is justice for a man to put himself on a level even with those of 
lower rank, although he excels in this very thing, that he made himself equal to his inferiors; yet if he has 
conducted himself not only as an equal, but even as an inferior, he will plainly obtain a much higher rank 
of dignity in the judgment of God. For assuredly, since all things in this temporal life are frail and liable to 
decay, men both prefer themselves to others, and contend about dignity; than which nothing is more foul, 
nothing mere arrogant, nothing more removed from the conduct of a wise man: for these earthly things 
are altogether opposed to heavenly things. For as the wisdom of men is the greatest foolishness with God, 
and foolishness is (as I have shown) the greatest wisdom; so he is low and abject in the sight of God who 
shall have been conspicuous and elevated on earth. For, not to mention that these present earthly goods to 
which great honour is paid are contrary to virtue, and enervate the vigour of the mind, what nobility, I 
pray, can be so firm, what resources, what power, since God is able to make kings themselves even lower 
than the lowest? And therefore God has consulted our interest in placing this in particular among the 
divine precepts: “He that exalteth himself shall be abased; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 
And the wholesomeness of this precept teaches that he who shall simply place himself on a level with 
other men, and carry himself with humility, is esteemed excellent and illustrious in the sight of God. For 
the sentiment is not false which is brought forward in Euripides to this effect:— 


“The things which are here considered evil are esteemed good in heaven.” 


CHAP. XVII 
OF THE EQUITY, WISDOM, AND FOOLISHNESS OF CHRISTIANS 


I have explained the reason why philosophers were unable either to find or to defend justice. Now I return 
to that which I had purposed. Carneades, therefore, since the arguments of the philosophers were weak, 
undertook the bold task of refuting them, because he understood that they were capable of refutation. The 
substance of his disputation was this: “That men enacted laws for themselves, with a view to their own 
advantage, differing indeed according to their characters, and in the case of the same persons often 
changed according to the times: but that there was no natural law: that all, both men and other animals, 
were borne by the guidance of nature to their own advantage; therefore that there was no justice, or if 
any did exist, it was the greatest folly, because it injured itself by promoting the interests of others.” And 
he brought forward these arguments: “That all nations which flourished with dominion, even the Romans 
themselves, who were masters of the whole world, if they wish to be just, that is, to restore the 
possessions of others, must return to cottages, and lie down in want and miseries.” Then, leaving general 
topics, he came to particulars. “If a good man,” he says, “has a runaway slave, or an unhealthy and 
infected house, and he alone knows these faults, and on this account offers it for sale, will he give out that 
the slave is a runaway, and the house which he offers for sale is infected, or will he conceal it from the 
purchaser? If he shall give it out, he is good indeed, because he will not deceive; but still he will be judged 
foolish, because he will either sell at a low price or not sell at all. If he shall conceal it, he will be wise 
indeed, because he will consult his own interest; but he will be also wicked, because he will deceive. 
Again, if he should find any one who supposes that he is selling copper ore when it is gold, or lead when it 
is silver, will he be silent, that he may buy it at a small price; or will he give information of it, so that he 
may buy it at a great price? It evidently appears foolish to prefer to buy it at a great price.” From which 
he wished it to be understood, both that he who is just and good is foolish, and that he who is wise is 
wicked; and yet that it may possibly happen without ruin, for men to be contented with poverty. Therefore 
he passed to greater things, in which no one could be just without danger of his life. For he said: 
“Certainly it is justice not to put a man to death, not to take the property of another. What, then, will the 
just man do, if he shall happen to have suffered shipwreck, and some one weaker than himself shall have 
seized a plank? Will he not thrust him from the plank, that he himself may get upon it, and supported by it 
may escape, especially since there is no witness in the middle of the sea? If he is wise, he will do so; for he 
must himself perish unless he shall thus act. But if he choose rather to die than to inflict violence upon 
another, in this case he is just, but foolish, in not sparing his own life while he spares the life of another. 
Thus also, if the army of his own people shall have been routed, and the enemy have begun to press upon 
them, and that just man shall have met with a wounded man on horseback, will he spare him so as to be 
slain himself, or will he throw him from his horse, that he himself may escape from the enemy? If he shall 
do this, he will be wise, but also wicked; if he shall not do it, he will be just, but also of necessity foolish.” 
When, therefore, he had thus divided justice into two parts, saying that the one was civil, the other 
natural, he subverted both: because the civil part is wisdom, but not justice; but the natural part is justice, 
but not wisdom. These arguments are altogether subtle and acute, and such as Marcus Tullius was unable 
to refute. For when he represents Laelius as replying to Furius, and speaking in behalf of justice, he 
passed them by as a pitfall without refuting them; so that the same Laelius appears not to have defended 
natural justice, which bad fallen under the charge of folly, but that civil justice which Furius had admitted 
to be wisdom, but unjust. 


CHAP. XVIII 
OF JUSTICE, WISDOM, AND FOLLY 


With reference to our present discussion, I have shown how justice bears the resemblance of folly, that it 
may appear that those are not deceived without reason who think that men of our religion are foolish in 
appearing to do such things as he proposed. Now I perceive that a greater undertaking is required from 
me, to show why God wished to enclose justice under the appearance of folly, and to remove it from the 
eyes of men, when I shall have first replied to Furius, since Laelius has not sufficiently replied to him; 
who, although he was a wise man, as he was called, yet could not be the advocate of true justice, because 
he did not possess the source and fountain of justice. But this defence is easier for us, to whom by the 
bounty of Heaven this justice is familiar and well known, and who know it not in name, but in reality. For 
Plato and Aristotle desired with an honest will to defend justice, and would have effected something, if 
their good endeavours, their eloquence, and vigour of intellect had been aided also by a knowledge of 
divine things. Thus their work, being vain and useless, was neglected: nor were they able to persuade any 
of men to live according to their precept, because that system had no foundation from heaven. But our 
work must be more certain, since we are taught of God. For they represented justice in words, and 
pictured it when it was not in sight; nor were they able to confirm their assertions by present examples. 
For the hearers might have answered that it was impossible to live as they prescribed in their disputation; 
so that none have as yet existed who followed that course of life. But we show the truth of our statements 
not only by words, but also by examples derived from the truth. Therefore Carneades understood what is 
the nature of justice, except that he did not sufficiently perceive that it was not folly; although I seem to 
myself to understand with what intention he did this. For he did not really think that he who is just is 
foolish; but when he knew that he was not so, but did not comprehend the cause why he appeared so, he 
wished to show that the truth lay hidden, that he might maintain the dogma of his own sect, the chief 
opinion of which is, “that nothing can be fully comprehended.” 


Let us see, therefore, whether justice has any agreement with folly. The just man, he says, if he does not 
take away from the wounded man his horse, and from the shipwrecked man his plank, in order that he 
may preserve his own life, is foolish. First of all, I deny that it can in any way happen that a man who is 
truly just should be in circumstances of this kind; for the just man is neither at enmity with any human 
being, nor desires anything at all which is the property of another. For why should he take a voyage, or 
what should he seek from another land, when his own is sufficient for him? Or why should he carry on 
war, and mix himself with the passions of others, when his mind is engaged in perpetual peace with men? 
Doubtless he will be delighted with foreign merchandise or with human blood, who does not know how to 
seek gain, who is satisfied with his mode of living, and considers it unlawful not only himself to commit 
slaughter, but to be present with those who do it, and to behold it! But I omit these things, since it is 
possible that a man may be compelled even against his will to undergo these things. Do you then, O 
Furius—or rather O Carneades, for all this speech is his—think that justice is so useless, so superfluous, 
and so despised by God, that it has no power and no influence in itself which may avail for its own 
preservation? But it is evident that they who are ignorant of the mystery of man, and who therefore refer 
all things to this present life, cannot know how great is the force of justice. For when they discuss the 
subject of virtue, although they understand that it is very full of labours and miseries, nevertheless they 
say that it is to be sought for its own sake; for they by no means see its rewards, which are eternal and 
immortal. Thus, by referring all things to the present life, they altogether reduce virtue to folly, since it 
undergoes such great labours of this life in vain and to no purpose. But more on this subject at another 
opportunity. 


In the meanwhile let us speak of justice, as we began, the power of which is so great, that when it has 
raised its eyes to heaven, it deserves all things from God. Flaccus therefore rightly said, that the power of 
innocence is so great, that wherever it journeys, it needs neither arms nor strength for its protection:— 
“He whose life hath no flaw, pure from guile, need not borrow 

Or the bow or the darts of the Moor, O my Fuscus! 

He relies for defence on no quiver that teems with 

Poison-steept arrows. 

Though his path be along sultry African Syrtes, 

Or Caucasian ravines, where no guest finds a shelter, 

Or the banks which Hydaspes, the stream weird with fable, 

Licks languid-flowing.” 


It is impossible, therefore, that amidst the dangers of tempests and of wars the just man should be 
unprotected by the guardianship of Heaven; and that even if he should be at sea in company with 
parricides and guilty men, the wicked also should not be spared, that this one just and innocent soul may 


be freed from danger, or at any rate may be alone preserved while the rest perish. But let us grant that 
the case which the philosopher proposes is possible: what, then, will the just man do, if he shall have met 
with a wounded man on a horse, or a shipwrecked man on a plank? I am not unwilling to confess he will 
rather die than put another to death. Nor will justice, which is the chief good of man, on this account 
receive the name of folly. For what ought to be better and dearer to man than innocence? And this must 
be the more perfect, the more you bring it to extremity, and choose to die rather than to detract from the 
character of innocence. It is folly, he says, to spare the life of another in a case which involves the 
destruction of one’s own life. Then do you think it foolish to perish even for friendship? 


Why, then, are those Pythagorean friends praised by you, of whom the one gave himself to the tyrant as a 
surety for the life of the other, and the other at the appointed time, when his surety was now being led to 
execution, presented himself, and rescued him by his own interposition? Whose virtue would not be held 
in such glory, when one of them was willing to die for his friend, the other even for his word which had 
been pledged, if they were regarded as fools. In fine, on account of this very virtue the tyrant rewarded 
them by preserving both, and thus the disposition of a most cruel man was changed. Moreover, it is even 
said that he entreated them to admit him as a third party to their friendship, from which it is plain that he 
regarded them not as fools, but as good and wise men. Therefore I do not see why, since it is reckoned the 
highest glory to die for friendship and for one’s word, it is not glorious to a man to die even for his 
innocence. They are therefore most foolish who impute it as a crime to us that we are willing to die for 
God, when they themselves extol to the heavens with the highest praises him who was willing to die for a 
man. In short, to conclude this disputation, reason itself teaches that it is impossible for a man to be at 
once just and foolish, wise and unjust. For he who is foolish is unacquainted with that which is just and 
good, and therefore always errs. For he is, as it were, led captive by his vices; nor can he in any way resist 
them, because he is destitute of the virtue of which he is ignorant. But the just man abstains from all fault, 
because he cannot do otherwise, although he has the knowledge of right and wrong. 


But who is able to distinguish right from wrong except the wise man? Thus it comes to pass, that he can 
never be just who is foolish, nor wise who is unjust. And if this is most true, it is plain that he who has not 
taken away a plank from a shipwrecked man, or a horse from one who is wounded, is not foolish; because 
it is a sin to do these things, and the wise man abstains from sin. Nevertheless I myself also confess that it 
has this appearance, through the error of men, who are ignorant of the peculiar character of everything. 
And thus the whole of this inquiry is refuted not so much by arguments as by definition. Therefore folly is 
the erring in deeds and words, through ignorance of what is right and good. Therefore he is not a fool who 
does not even spare himself to prevent injury to another, which is an evil. And this, indeed, reason and the 
truth itself dictate. For we see that in all animals, because they are destitute of wisdom, nature is the 
provider of supplies for itself. Therefore they injure others that they may profit themselves, for they do not 
understand that the committing an injury is evil. But man, who has the knowledge of good and evil, 
abstains from committing an injury even to his own damage, which an animal without reason is unable to 
do; and on this account innocence is reckoned among the chief virtues of man. Now by these things it 
appears that he is the wisest man who prefers to perish rather than to commit an injury, that he may 
preserve that sense of duty by which he is distinguished from the dumb creation. For he who does not 
point out the error of one who is offering the gold for sale, in order that he may buy it for a small sum, or 
he who does not avow that he is offering for sale a runaway slave or an infected house, having an eye to 
his own gain or advantage, is not a wise man, as Carneades wished it to appear, but crafty and cunning. 
Now craftiness and cunning exist in the dumb animals also: either when they lie in wait for others, and 
take them by deceit, that they may devour them; or when they avoid the snares of others in various ways. 
But wisdom falls to man alone. For wisdom is understanding either with the purpose of doing that which is 
good and right, or for the abstaining from improper words and deeds. Now a wise man never gives 
himself to the pursuit of gain, because he despises these earthly advantages: nor does he allow any one to 
be deceived, because it is the duty of a good man to correct the errors of men, and to bring them back to 
the right way; since the nature of man is social and beneficent, in which respect alone he bears a relation 
to God. 


CHAP. XIX 
OF VIRTUE AND THE TORTURES OF CHRISTIANS, AND OF THE RIGHT OF A FATHER AND MASTER 


But undoubtedly this is the cause why he appears to be foolish who prefers to be in want, or to die rather 
than to inflict injury or take away the property of another,—namely, because they think that man is 
destroyed by death. And from this persuasion all the errors both of the common people and also of the 
philosophers arise. For if we have no existence after death, assuredly it is the part of the most foolish man 
not to promote the interests of the present life, that it may be long-continued, and may abound with all 
advantages. But he who shall act thus must of necessity depart from the rule of justice. But if there 
remains to man a longer and a better life—and this we learn both from the arguments of great 
philosophers, and from the answers of seers, and the divine words of prophets—it is the part of the wise 
man to despise this present life with its advantages, since its entire loss is compensated by immortality. 
The same defender of justice, Laelius, says in Cicero: “Virtue altogether wishes for honour; nor is there 
any other reward of virtue.” There is indeed another, and that most worthy of virtue, which you, O Laelius, 
could never have supposed; for you had no knowledge of the sacred writings. And this reward it easily 


receives, and does not harshly demand. You are greatly mistaken, if you think that a reward can be paid to 
virtue by man, since you yourself most truly said in another place: “What riches will you offer to this man? 
what commands? what kingdoms? He who regards these things as human, judges his own advantages to 
be divine.” Who, therefore, can think you a wise man, O Laelius, when you contradict yourself, and after a 
short interval take away from virtue that which you have given to her? But it is manifest that ignorance of 
the truth makes your opinion uncertain and wavering. 


In the next place, what do you add? “But if all the ungrateful, or the many who are envious, or powerful 
enemies, deprive virtue of its rewards.” Oh how frail, how worthless, have you represented virtue to be, if 
it can be deprived of its reward! For if it judges its goods to be divine, as you said, how can there be any 
so ungrateful, so envious, so powerful, as to be able to deprive virtue of those goods which were conferred 
upon it by the gods? “Assuredly it delights itself,” he says, “by many comforts, and especially supports 
itself by its own beauty.” By what comforts? by what beauty? since that beauty is often charged upon it as 
a fault, and turned into a punishment. For what if, as Furius said, a man should be dragged away, 
harassed, banished, should be in want, be deprived of his hands, have his eyes put out, be condemned, put 
into chains, be burned, be miserably tortured also? will virtue lose its reward, or rather, will it perish 
itself? By no means. But it will both receive its reward from God the Judge, and it will live, and always 
flourish. And if you take away these things, nothing in the life of man can appear to be so useless, so 
foolish, as virtue, the natural goodness and honour of which may teach us that the soul is not mortal, and 
that a divine reward is appointed for it by God. But on this account God willed that virtue itself should be 
concealed under the character of folly, that the mystery of truth and of His religion might be secret; that 
He might show the vanity and error of these superstitions, and of that earthly wisdom which raises itself 
too highly, and exhibits great self-complacency, that its difficulty being at length set forth, that most 
narrow path might lead to the lofty reward of immortality. 


I have shown, as I think, why our people are esteemed foolish by the foolish. For to choose to be tortured 
and slain, rather than to take incense in three fingers, and throw it upon the hearth, appears as foolish as, 
in a case where life is endangered, to be more careful of the life of another than of one’s own. For they do 
not know how great an act of impiety it is to adore any other object than God, who made heaven and 
earth, who fashioned the human race, breathed into them the breath of life, and gave them light. But if he 
is accounted the most worthless of slaves who runs away and deserts his master, and if he is judged most 
deserving of stripes and chains, and a prison, and the cross, and of all evil; and if a son, in the same 
manner, is thought abandoned and impious who deserts his father, that he may not pay him obedience, 
and on this account is considered deserving of being disinherited, and of having his name removed for 
ever from his family—how much more so does he who forsakes God, in whom the two names entitled to 
equal reverence, of Lord and Father, alike meet? For what benefit does he who buys a slave bestow upon 
him, beyond the nourishment with which he supplies him for his own advantage? And he who begets a son 
has it not in his power to effect that he shall be conceived, or born, or live; from which it is evident that he 
is not the father, but only the instrument of generation. Of what punishments, therefore, is he deserving, 
who forsakes Him who is both the true Master and Father, but those which God Himself has appointed? 
who has prepared everlasting fire for the wicked spirits; and this He Himself threatens by His prophets to 
the impious and the rebellious. 


CHAP. Xx 
OF THE VANITY AND CRIMES, IMPIOUS SUPERSTITIONS, AND OF THE TORTURES OF THE CHRISTIANS 


Therefore, let those who destroy their own souls and the souls of others learn what an inexpiable crime 
they commit; in the first place, because they cause their own death by serving most abandoned demons, 
whom God has condemned to everlasting punishments; in the next place, because they do not permit God 
to be worshipped by others, but endeavour to turn men aside to deadly rites, and strive with the greatest 
diligence that no life may be without injury on earth, which looks to heaven with its condition secured. 
What else shall I call them but miserable men, who obey the instigations of their own plunderers, whom 
they think to be gods? of whom they neither know the condition, nor origin, nor names, nor nature; but, 
clinging to the persuasion of the people, they willingly err, and favour their own folly. And if you should 
ask them the grounds of their persuasion, they can assign none, but have recourse to the judgment of 
their ancestors, saying that they were wise, that they approved them, that they knew what was best; and 
thus they deprive themselves of all power of perception: they bid adieu to reason, while they place 
confidence in the errors of others. Thus, involved in ignorance of all things, they neither know themselves 
nor their gods. And would to heaven that they had been willing to err by themselves, and to be unwise by 
themselves! But they hurry away others also to be companions of their evil, as though they were about to 
derive comfort from the destruction of many. But this very ignorance causes them to be so cruel in 
persecuting the wise; and they pretend that they are promoting their welfare, that they wish to recall 
them to a good mind. 


Do they then strive to effect this by conversation, or by giving some reason? By no means; but they 
endeavour to effect it by force and tortures. O wonderful and blind infatuation! It is thought that there is a 
bad mind in those who endeavour to preserve their faith, but a good one in executioners. Is there, then, a 
bad mind in those who, against every law of humanity, against every principle of justice, are tortured, or 


rather, in those who inflict on the bodies of the innocent such things, as neither the most cruel robbers, 
nor the most enraged enemies, nor the most savage barbarians have ever practised? Do they deceive 
themselves to such an extent, that they mutually transfer and change the names of good and evil? Why, 
therefore, do they not call day night—the sun darkness? Moreover, it is the same impudence to give to the 
good the name of evil, to the wise the name of foolish, to the just the name of impious. Besides this, if they 
have any confidence in philosophy or in eloquence, let them arm themselves, and refute these arguments 
of ours if they are able; let them meet us hand to hand, and examine every point. It is befitting that they 
should undertake the defence of their gods, lest, if our affairs should increase (as they do increase daily), 
theirs should be deserted, together with their shrines and their vain mockeries; and since they can effect 
nothing by violence (for the religion of God is increased the more it is oppressed), let them rather act by 
the use of reason and exhortations. 


Let their priests come forth into the midst, whether the inferior ones or the greatest; their flamens, 
augurs, and also sacrificing kings, and the priests and ministers of their superstitions. Let them call us 
together to an assembly; let them exhort us to undertake the worship of their gods; let them persuade us 
that there are many beings by whose deity and providence all things are governed; let them show how the 
origins and beginnings of their sacred rites and gods were handed down to mortals; let them explain what 
is their source and principle; let them set forth what reward there is in their worship, and what 
punishment awaits neglect; why they wish to be worshipped by men; what the piety of men contributes to 
them, if they are blessed: and let them confirm all these things not by their own assertion (for the 
authority of a mortal man is of no weight), but by some divine testimonies, as we do. There is no occasion 
for violence and injury, for religion cannot be imposed by force; the matter must be carried on by words 
rather than by blows, that the will may be affected. Let them unsheath the weapon of their intellect; if 
their system is true, let it be asserted. We are prepared to hear, if they teach; while they are silent, we 
certainly pay no credit to them, as we do not yield to them even in their rage. Let them imitate us in 
setting forth the system of the whole matter: for we do not entice, as they say; but we teach, we prove, we 
show. And thus no one is detained by us against his will, for he is unserviceable to God who is destitute of 
faith and devotedness; and yet no one departs from us, since the truth itself detains him. Let them teach 
in this manner, if they have any confidence in the truth; let them speak, let them give utterance; let them 
venture, I say, to discuss with us something of this nature; and then assuredly their error and folly will be 
ridiculed by the old women, whom they despise, and by our boys. For, since they are especially clever, 
they know from books the race of the gods, and their exploits, and commands, and deaths, and tombs; 
they may also know that the rites themselves, in which they have been initiated, had their origin either in 
human actions, or in casualties, or in deaths. It is the part of incredible madness to imagine that they are 
gods, whom they cannot deny to have been mortal; or if they should be so shameless as to deny it, their 
own writings, and those of their own people, will refute them; in short, the very beginnings of the sacred 
rites will convict them. They may know, therefore, even from this very thing, how great a difference there 
is between truth and falsehood; for they themselves with all their eloquence are unable to persuade, 
whereas the unskilled and the uneducated are able, because the matter itself and the truth speaks. 


Why then do they rage, so that while they wish to lessen their folly, they increase it? Torture and piety are 
widely different; nor is it possible for truth to be united with violence, or justice with cruelty. But with 
good reason they do not venture to teach anything concerning divine things, lest they should both be 
derided by our people and be deserted by their own. For the common people for the most part, if they 
ascertain that these mysteries were instituted in memory of the dead, will condemn them, and seek for 
some truer object of worship. 


“Hence rites of mystic awe” 


were instituted by crafty men, that the people may not know what they worship. But since we are 
acquainted with their systems, why do they either not believe us who are acquainted with both, or envy us 
because we have preferred truth to falsehood? But, they say, the public rites of religion must be defended. 
Oh with what an honourable inclination the wretched men go astray! For they are aware that there is 
nothing among men more excellent than religion, and that this ought to be defended with the whole of our 
power; but as they are deceived in the matter of religion itself, so also are they in the manner of its 
defence. For religion is to be defended, not by putting to death, but by dying; not by cruelty, but by patient 
endurance; not by guilt, but by good faith: for the former belong to evils, but the latter to goods; and it is 
necessary for that which is good to have place in religion, and not that which is evil. For if you wish to 
defend religion by bloodshed, and by tortures, and by guilt, it will no longer be defended, but will be 
polluted and profaned. For nothing is so much a matter of free-will as religion; in which, if the mind of the 
worshipper is disinclined to it, religion is at once taken away, and ceases to exist. The right method 
therefore is, that you defend religion by patient endurance or by death; in which the preservation of the 
faith is both pleasing to God Himself, and adds authority to religion. For if he who in this earthly warfare 
preserves his faith to his king in some illustrious action, if he shall continue to live, because more beloved 
and acceptable, and if he shall fall, obtains the highest glory, because he has undergone death for his 
leader; how much more is faith to be kept towards God, the Ruler of all, who is able to pay the reward of 
virtue, not only to the living, but also to the dead! Therefore the worship of God, since it belongs to 
heavenly warfare, requires the greatest devotedness and fidelity. For how will God either love the 
worshipper, if He Himself is not loved by him, or grant to the petitioner whatever he shall ask, when he 


draws nigh to offer his prayer without sincerity or reverence? But these men, when they come to offer 
sacrifice, present to their gods nothing from within, nothing of their own—no uprightness of mind, no 
reverence or fear. Therefore, when the worthless sacrifices are completed, they leave their religion 
altogether in the temple, and with the temple, as they had found it; and neither bring with them anything 
of it, nor take anything back. Hence it is that religious observances of this kind are neither able to make 
men good, nor to be firm and unchangeable. And thus men are easily led away from them, because 
nothing is learned in them relating to the life, nothing relating to wisdom, nothing to faith. For what is the 
religion of those gods? what is its power? what its discipline? what its origin? what its principle? what its 
foundation? what its substance? what is its tendency? or what does it promise, so that it may be faithfully 
preserved and boldly defended by man? I see nothing else in it than a rite pertaining to the fingers only. 
But our religion is on this account firm, and solid, and unchangeable, because it teaches justice, because 
it is always with us, because it has its existence altogether in the soul of the worshipper, because it has 
the mind itself for a sacrifice. In that religion nothing else is required but the blood of animals, and the 
smoke of incense, and the senseless pouring out of libations; but in this of ours, a good mind, a pure 
breast, an innocent life: those rites are frequented by unchaste adulteresses without any discrimination, 
by impudent procuresses, by filthy harlots; they are frequented by gladiators, robbers, thieves, and 
sorcerers, who pray for nothing else but that they may commit crimes with impunity. For what can the 
robber ask when he sacrifices, or the gladiator, but that they may slay? what the poisoner, but that he may 
escape notice? what the harlot, but that she may sin to the uttermost? what the adulteress, but either the 
death of her husband, or that her unchastity may be concealed? what the procuress, but that she may 
deprive many of their property? what the thief, but that he may commit more peculations? But in our 
religion there is no place even for a slight and ordinary offence; and if any one shall come to a sacrifice 
without a sound conscience, he hears what threats God denounces against him: that God, I say, who sees 
the secret places of the heart, who is alway hostile to sins, who requires justice, who demands fidelity. 
What place is there here for an evil mind or for an evil prayer? But those unhappy men neither understand 
from their own crimes how evil it is to worship, since, defiled by all crimes, they come to offer prayer; and 
they imagine that they offer a pious sacrifice if they wash their skin; as though any streams could wash 
away, or any seas purify, the lusts which are shut up within their breast. How much better it is rather to 
cleanse the mind, which is defiled by evil desires, and to drive away all vices by the one laver of virtue and 
faith! For he who shall do this, although he bears a body which is defiled and sordid, is pure enough. 


CHAP. XxI 


OF THE WORSHIP OF OTHER GODS AND THE TRUE GOD, AND OF THE ANIMALS WHICH THE EGYPTIANS 
WORSHIPPED 


But they, because they know not the object or the mode of worship, blindly and unconsciously fall into the 
contrary practice. Thus they adore their enemies, they appease with victims their robbers and murderers, 
and they place their own souls to be burned with the very incense on detestable altars. The wretched men 
are also angry, because others do not perish in like manner, with incredible blindness of minds. For what 
can they see who do not see the sun? As though, if they were gods, they would need the assistance of men 
against their despisers. Why, therefore, are they angry with us, if they have no power to effect anything? 
Unless it be that they destroy their gods, whose power they distrust, they are more irreligious than those 
who do not worship them at all. Cicero, in his Laws, enjoining men to approach with holiness to the 
sacrifices, says, “Let them put on piety, let them lay aside riches; if any one shall act otherwise, God 
Himself will be the avenger.” This is well spoken; for it is not right to despair about God, whom you 
worship on this account, because you think Him powerful. For how can He avenge the wrongs of His 
worshippers, if He is unable to avenge His own? I wish therefore to ask them to whom especially they 
think that they are doing a service in compelling them to sacrifice against their will, Is it to those whom 
they compel? But that is not a kindness which is done to one who refuses it. But we must consult their 
interests, even against their will, since they know not what is good. Why, then, do they so cruelly harass, 
torture, and weaken them, if they wish for their safety? or whence is piety so impious, that they either 
destroy in this wretched manner, or render useless, those whose welfare they wish to promote? Or do they 
do service to the gods? But that is not a sacrifice which is extorted from a person against his will. For 
unless it is offered spontaneously, and from the soul, it is a curse; when men sacrifice, compelled by 
proscription, by injuries, by prison, by tortures. If they are gods who are worshipped in this manner, if for 
this reason only, they ought not to be worshipped, because they wish to be worshipped in this manner: 
they are doubtless worthy of the detestation of men, since libations are made to them with tears, with 
groaning, and with blood flowing from all the limbs. 


But we, on the contrary, do not require that any one should be compelled, whether he is willing or 
unwilling, to worship our God, who is the God of all men; nor are we angry if any one does not worship 
Him. For we trust in the majesty of Him who has power to avenge contempt shown towards Himself, as 
also He has power to avenge the calamities and injuries inflicted on His servants. And therefore, when we 
suffer such impious things, we do not resist even in word; but we remit vengeance to God, not as they act 
who would have it appear that they are defenders of their gods, and rage without restraint against those 
who do not worship them. From which it may be understood how it is not good to worship their gods, 
since men ought to have been led to that which is good by good, and not by evil; but because this is evil, 
even its office is destitute of good. But they who destroy religious systems must be punished. Have we 


destroyed them in a worse manner than the nation of the Egyptians, who worship the most disgraceful 
figures of beasts and cattle, and adore as gods some things which it is even shameful to speak of? Have 
we done worse than those same who, when they say that they worship the gods, yet publicly and 
shamefully deride them?—for they even allow pantomimic representations of them to be acted with 
laughter and pleasure. What kind of a religion is this, or how great must that majesty be considered, 
which is adored in temples and mocked in theatres? And they who have done these things do not suffer 
the vengeance of the injured deity, but even go away honoured and praised. Do we destroy them in a 
worse manner than certain philosophers, who say that there are no gods at all, but that all things are 
spontaneously produced, and that all things which are done happen by chance? Do we destroy them in a 
worse manner than the Epicureans, who admit the existence of gods, but deny that they regard anything, 
and say that they are neither angry nor are influenced by favour? By which words they plainly persuade 
men that they are not to be worshipped at all, inasmuch as they neither regard their worshippers, nor are 
angry with those who do not worship them. Moreover, when they argue against fears, they endeavour to 
effect nothing else than that no one should fear the gods. And yet these things are willingly heard by men, 
and discussed with impunity. 


CHAP. XXII 


OF THE RAGE OF THE DEMONS AGAINST CHRISTIANS, AND THE ERROR OF UNBELIEVERS 


They do not therefore rage against us on this account, because their gods are not worshipped by us, but 
because the truth is on our side, which (as it has been said most truly) produces hatred. What, then, shall 
we think, but that they are ignorant of what they suffer? For they act with a blind and unreasonable fury, 
which we see, but of which they are ignorant. For it is not the men themselves who persecute, for they 
have no cause of anger against the innocent; but those contaminated and abandoned spirits by whom the 
truth is both known and hated insinuate themselves into their minds, and goad them in their ignorance to 
fury. For these, as long as there is peace among the people of God, flee from the righteous, and fear them; 
and when they seize upon the bodies of men, and harass their souls, they are adjured by them, and at the 
name of the true God are put to flight. For when they hear this name they tremble, cry out, and assert that 
they are branded and beaten; and being asked who they are, whence they are come, and how they have 
insinuated themselves into a man, confess it. Thus, being tortured and excruciated by the power of the 
divine name, they come out of the man. On account of these blows and threats, they always hate holy and 
just men; and because they are unable of themselves to injure them, they pursue with public hatred those 
whom they perceive to be grievous to them, and they exercise cruelty, with all the violence which they can 
employ, that they may either weaken their faith by pain, or, if they are unable to effect that, may take 
them away altogether from the earth, that there may be none to restrain their wickedness. It does not 
escape my notice what reply can be made on the other side. Why, then, does that God of surpassing 
power, that mighty One, whom you confess to preside over all things, and to be Lord of all, permit these 
things to be done, and neither avenge nor defend His worshippers? Why, in short, are they who do not 
worship Him rich, and powerful, and happy? and why do they enjoy honours and kingly state, and have 
these very persons subject to their power and sway? 


We must also give a reason for this, that no error may remain. For this is especially the cause why it is 
thought that religion has not the power of God, because men are influenced by the appearance of earthly 
and present goods, which in no way have reference to the care of the mind; and because they see that the 
righteous are without these goods, and that the unrighteous abound in them, they both judge that the 
worship of God is worthless, in which they do not see these things contained, and they imagine that the 
rites of other gods are true, since their worshippers enjoy riches and honours and kingdoms. But they who 
are of this opinion do not attentively consider the power and method of man, which consists altogether in 
the mind, and not in the body. For they see nothing more than is seen, namely the body; and because this 
is to be seen and handled, it is weak, frail, and mortal; and to this belong all those goods which are their 
desire and admiration, wealth, honours, and governments, since they bring pleasures to the body, and 
therefore are as liable to decay as the body itself. But the soul, in which alone man consists since it is not 
exposed to the sight of the eyes, and its goods cannot be seen, for they are placed in virtue only, must 
therefore be as firm, and constant, and lasting as virtue itself, in which the good of the soul consists. 


CHAP. XXIII 
OF THE JUSTICE AND PATIENCE OF THE CHRISTIANS 


It would be a lengthened task to draw forth all the appearances of virtue, to show respecting each how 
necessary it is for a wise and just man to be far removed from those goods, the enjoyment of which by the 
unjust causes the worship of their gods to be regarded as true and efficacious. As our present inquiry is 
concerned, it will be sufficient to prove our point from the case of a single virtue. For instance, patience is 
a great and leading virtue, which the public voices of the people and philosophers and orators alike extol 
with the highest praises. But if it cannot be denied that this is a virtue of the highest kind, it is necessary 
that the just and wise man should be in the power of the unjust, for obtaining patience; for patience is the 
bearing with equanimity of the evils which are either inflicted or happen to fall upon us. Therefore the just 
and wise man, because he exercises virtue, has patience in himself; but he will be altogether free from 


this if he shall suffer no adversity. On the other hand, the man who lives in prosperity is impatient, and is 
without the greatest virtue. I call him impatient, because he suffers nothing. He is also unable to preserve 
innocency, which virtue is peculiar to the just and wise man. But he often acts unjustly also, and desires 
the property of others, and seizes upon that which he has desired by injustice, because he is without 
virtue, and is subject to vice and sin; and forgetful of his frailty, he is puffed up with a mind elated with 
insolence. 


From this cause the unjust, and those who are ignorant of God, abound with riches, and power, and 
honours. For all these things are the rewards of injustice, because they cannot be perpetual, and they are 
sought through lust and violence. But the just and wise man, because he deems all these things as human, 
as it has been said by Laelius, and his own goods as divine, neither desires anything which belongs to 
another, lest he should injure any one at all in violation of the law of humanity; nor does he long for any 
power or honour, that he may not do an injury to any one. For he knows that all are produced by the same 
God, and in the same condition, and are joined together by the right of brotherhood. But being contented 
with his own, and that a little, because he is mindful of his frailty, he does not seek for anything beyond 
that which may support his life; and even from that which he has he bestows a share on the destitute, 
because he is pious; but piety is a very great virtue. To this is added, that he despises frail and vicious 
pleasures, for the sake of which riches are desired; since he is temperate, and master of his passions. He 
also, having no pride or insolence, does not raise himself too highly, nor lift up his head with arrogance; 
but he is calm and peaceful, lowly and courteous, because he knows his own condition. Since, therefore, 
he does injury to none, nor desires the property of others, and does not even defend his own if it is taken 
from him by violence, since he knows how even to bear with moderation an injury inflicted upon him, 
because he is endued with virtue; it is necessary that the just man should be subject to the unjust, and 
that the wise should be insulted by the foolish, that the one may sin because he is unjust, and the other 
may have virtue in himself because he is just. 


But if any one shall wish to know more fully why God permits the wicked and the unjust to become 
powerful, happy, and rich, and, on the other hand, suffers the pious to be humble, wretched, and poor, let 
him take the book of Seneca which has the title, “Why many evils happen to good men, though there is a 
providence;” in which book he has said many things, not assuredly with the ignorance of this world, but 
wisely, and almost with divine inspiration. “God,” he says, “regards men as His children, but He permits 
the corrupt and vicious to live in luxury and delicacy, because He does not think them worthy of His 
correction. But He often chastises the good whom He loves, and by continual labours exercises them to 
the practice of virtue: nor does He permit them to be corrupted and depraved by frail and perishable 
goods.” From which it ought to appear strange to no one if we are often chastised by God for our faults. 
Yea, rather, when we are harassed and pressed, then we especially give thanks to our most indulgent 
Father, because He does not permit our corruption to proceed to greater lengths, but corrects it with 
stripes and blows. From which we understand that we are an object of regard to God, since He is angry 
when we sin. For when He might have bestowed upon His people both riches and kingdoms, as He had 
before given them to the Jews, whose successors and posterity we are; on this account He would have 
them live under the power and government of others, lest, being corrupted by the happiness of prosperity, 
they should glide into luxury and despise the precepts of God; as those ancestors of ours, who, ofttimes 
enervated by these earthly and frail goods, departed from discipline and burst the bonds of the law. 
Therefore He foresaw how far He would afford rest to His worshippers if they should keep His 
commandments, and yet correct them if they did not obey His precepts. Therefore, lest they should be as 
much corrupted by ease as their fathers had been by indulgence, it was His will that they should be 
oppressed by those in whose power He placed them, that He may both confirm them when wavering, and 
renew them to fortitude when corrupted, and try and prove them when faithful. For how can a general 
prove the valour of his soldiers, unless he shall have an enemy? And yet there arises an adversary to him 
against his will, because he is mortal, and is able to be conquered; but because God cannot be opposed, 
He Himself stirs up adversaries to His name, not to fight against God Himself, but against His soldiers, 
that He may either prove the devotedness and fidelity of His servants, or may strengthen them, until He 
corrects their wasting discipline by the stripes of affliction. 


There is also another cause why He permits persecutions to be carried on against us, that the people of 
God may be increased. Nor is it difficult to show why or how this happens. First of all, great numbers are 
driven from the worship of the false gods by their hatred of cruelty. For who would not shrink from such 
sacrifices? In the next place, some are pleased with virtue and faith itself. Some suspect that it is not 
without reason that the worship of the gods is considered evil by so many men, so that they would rather 
die than do that which others do that they may preserve their life. Some one desires to know what that 
good is which is defended even to death, which is preferred to all things which are pleasant and beloved 
in this life, from which neither the loss of goods, nor of the light, nor bodily pain, nor tortures of the vitals 
deter them. These things have great effect; but these causes have always especially increased the number 
of our followers. The people who stand around hear them saying in the midst of these very torments that 
they do not sacrifice to stones wrought by the hand of man, but to the living God, who is in heaven: many 
understand that this is true, and admit it into their breast. In the next place, as it is accustomed to happen 
in matters of uncertainty while they make inquiry of one another, what is the cause of this perseverance, 
many things which relate to religion, being spread abroad and carefully observed by rumour among one 
another, are learned; and because these are good they cannot fail to please. Moreover, the revenge which 


follows, as always happens, greatly impels men to believe. Nor, indeed, is it a slight cause that the unclean 
spirits of demons, having received permission, throw themselves into the bodies of many; and when these 
have afterwards been driven out, they who have been healed cling to the religion, the power of which they 
have experienced. These numerous causes being collected together, wonderfully gain over a great 
multitude to God. 


CHAP. XXIV 
OF THE DIVINE VENGEANCE INFLICTED ON THE TORTURERS OF THE CHRISTIANS 


Whatever, therefore, wicked princes plan against us, God Himself permits to be done. And yet most unjust 
persecutors, to whom the name of God was a subject of reproach and mockery, must not think that they 
will escape with impunity, because they have been, as it were, the ministers of His indignation against us. 
For they will be punished with the judgment of God, who, having received power, have abused it to an 
inhuman degree, and have even insulted God in their arrogance, and placed His eternal name beneath 
their feet, to be impiously and wickedly trampled upon. On this account He promises that He will quickly 
take vengeance upon them, and exterminate the evil monsters from the earth. But He also, although He is 
accustomed to avenge the persecutions of His people even in the present world, commands us, however, 
to await patiently that day of heavenly judgment, in which He Himself will honour or punish every man 
according to his deserts. Therefore let not the souls of the sacrilegious expect that those whom they thus 
trample upon will be despised and unavenged. Those ravenous and voracious wolves who have tormented 
just and innocent souls, without the commission of any crimes, will surely meet with their reward. Only let 
us labour, that nothing else in us may be punished by men but righteousness alone: let us strive with all 
our power that we may at once deserve at the hands of God the avenging of our suffering and a reward. 


Book VI 


Of True Worship 


CHAP. I 
OF THE WORSHIP OF THE TRUE GOD, AND OF INNOCENCY, AND OF THE WORSHIP OF FALSE GODS 


We have completed that which was the object of our undertaking, through the teaching of the Divine 
Spirit, and the aid of the truth itself; the cause of asserting and explaining which was imposed upon me 
both by conscience and faith, and by our Lord Himself, without whom nothing can be known or clearly set 
forth. I come now to that which is the chief and greatest part of this work—to teach in what manner or by 
what sacrifice God must be worshipped. For that is the duty of man, and in that one object the sum of all 
things and the whole course of a happy life consists, since we were fashioned and received the breath of 
life from Him on this account, not that we might behold the heaven and the sun, as Anaxagoras supposed, 
but that we might with pure and uncorrupted mind worship Him who made the sun and the heaven. But 
although in the preceding books, as far as my moderate talent permitted, I defended the truth, yet it may 
especially be elucidated by the mode of worship itself. For that sacred and surpassing majesty requires 
from man nothing more than innocence alone; and if any one has presented this to God, he has sacrificed 
with sufficient piety and religion. But men, neglecting justice, though they are polluted by crimes and 
outrages of all kinds, think themselves religious if they have stained the temples and altars with the blood 
of victims, if they have moistened the hearths with a profusion of fragrant and old wine. Moreover, they 
also prepare sacred feasts and choice banquets, as though they offered to those who would taste 
something from them. Whatever is rarely to be viewed, whatever is precious in workmanship or in 
fragrance, that they judge to be pleasing to their gods, not by any reference to their divinity, of which they 
are ignorant, but from their own desires; nor do they understand that God is in no want of earthly 
resources. 


For they have no knowledge of anything except the earth, and they estimate good and evil things by the 
perception and pleasure of the body alone. And as they judge of religion according to its pleasure, so also 
they arrange the acts of their whole life. And since they have turned away once for all from the 
contemplation of the heaven, and have made that heavenly faculty the slave of the body, they give the 
reins to their lusts, as though they were about to bear away pleasure with themselves, which they hasten 
to enjoy at every moment; whereas the soul ought to employ the service of the body, and not the body to 
make use of the service of the soul. The same men judge riches to be the greatest good. And if they cannot 
obtain them by good practices, they endeavour to obtain them by evil practices; they deceive, they carry 
off by violence, they plunder, they lie in wait, they deny on oath; in short, they have no consideration or 
regard for anything, if only they can glitter with gold, and shine conspicuous with plate, with jewels, and 
with garments, can spend riches upon their greedy appetite, and always walk attended with crowds of 
slaves through the people compelled to give way. Thus devoting themselves to the service of pleasures, 
they extinguish the force and vigour of the mind; and when they especially think that they are alive, they 
are hastening with the greatest precipitation to death. For, as we showed in the second book, the soul is 
concerned with heaven, the body with the earth. They who neglect the goods of the soul, and seek those 
of the body, are engaged with darkness and death, which belong to the earth and to the body, because life 
and light are from heaven; and they who are without this, by serving the body, are far removed from the 
understanding of divine things. The same blindness everywhere oppresses the wretched men; for as they 
know not who is the true God, so they know not what constitutes true worship. 


CHAP. II 
OF THE WORSHIP OF FALSE GODS AND THE TRUE GOD 


Therefore they sacrifice fine and fat victims to God, as though He were hungry; they pour forth wine to 
Him, as though He were thirsty; they kindle lights to Him, as though He were in darkness. But if they 
were able to conjecture or to conceive in their mind what those heavenly goods are, the greatness of 
which we cannot imagine, while we are still encompassed with an earthly body, they would at once know 
that they are most foolish with their empty offices. Or if they would contemplate that heavenly light which 
we Call the sun, they will at once perceive how God has no need of their candles, who has Himself given so 
clear and bright a light for the use of man. And when, in so small a circle, which on account of its distance 
appears to have a measure no greater than that of a human head, there is still so much brilliancy that 
mortal eye cannot behold it, and if you should direct your eye to it for a short time mist and darkness 
would overspread your dimmed eyes, what light, I pray, what brightness, must we suppose that there is in 
God, with whom there is no night? For He has so attempered this very light, that it might neither injure 


living creatures by excessive brightness or vehement heat, and has given it so much of these properties as 
mortal bodies might endure or the ripening of the crops require. Is that man, therefore, to be thought in 
his senses, who presents the light of candles and torches as an offering to Him who is the Author and 
Giver of light? The light which He requires from us is of another kind, and that indeed not accompanied 
with smoke, but (as the poet says) clear and bright; I mean the light of the mind, on account of which we 
are called by the poets photes, which light no one can exhibit unless he has known God. But their gods, 
because they are of the earth, stand in need of lights, that they may not be in darkness; and their 
worshippers, because they have no taste for anything heavenly, are recalled to the earth even by the 
religious rites to which they are devoted. For on the earth there is need of a light, because its system and 
nature are dark. Therefore they do not attribute to the gods a heavenly perception, but rather a human 
one. And on this account they believe that the same things are necessary and pleasing to them as to us, 
who, when hungry, have need of food; or, when thirsty, of drink; or, when we are cold, require a garment; 
or, when the sun has withdrawn himself, require a light that we may be able to see. 


From nothing, therefore, can it be so plainly proved and understood that those gods, since they once 
lived, are dead, as from their worship itself, which is altogether of the earth. For what heavenly influence 
can there be in the shedding of the blood of beasts, with which they stain their altars? unless by chance 
they imagine that the gods feed upon that which men shrink from touching. And whoever shall have 
offered to them this food, although he be an assassin, an adulterer, a sorcerer, or a parricide, he will he 
happy and prosperous. Him they love, him they defend, to him they afford all things which he shall wish 
for. Persius therefore deservedly ridicules superstitions of this kind in his own style: “With what bribe,” he 
says, “dost thou win the ears of gods? Is it with lungs and rich intestines?” He plainly perceived that there 
is no need of flesh for appeasing the majesty of heaven, but of a pure mind and a just spirit, and a breast, 
as he himself says, which is generous with a natural love of honour. This is the religion of heaven—not 
that which consists of corrupt things, but of the virtues of the soul, which has its origin from heaven; this 
is true worship, in which the mind of the worshipper presents itself as an undefiled offering to God. But 
how this is to be obtained, how it is to be afforded, the discussion of this book will show; for nothing can 
be so illustrious and so suited to man as to train men to righteousness. 


In Cicero, Catulus in the Hortensius, while he prefers philosophy to all things, says that he would rather 
have one short treatise respecting duty, than a long speech in behalf of a seditious man Cornelius. And 
this is plainly to be regarded not as the opinion of Catulus, who perhaps did not utter this saying, but as 
that of Cicero, who wrote it. I believe that he wrote it for the purpose of recommending these books which 
he was about to write on Offices, in which very books he testifies that nothing in the whole range of 
philosophy is better and more profitable than to give precepts for living. But if this is done by those who 
do not know the truth, how much more ought we to do it, who are able to give true precepts, being taught 
and enlightened by God? Nor, however, shall we so teach as though we were delivering the first elements 
of virtue, which would be an endless task, but as though we had undertaken the instruction of him who, 
with them, appears to be already perfect. For while their precepts remain, which they are accustomed to 
give correctly, with a view to uprightness, we will add to them things which were unknown to them, for 
the completion and consummation of righteousness, which they do not possess. But I will omit those 
things which are common to us with them, that I may not appear to borrow from those whose errors I 
have determined to convict and bring to light. 


CHAP III 


OF THE WAYS, AND OF VICES AND VIRTUES; AND OF THE REWARDS OF HEAVEN AND THE PUNISHMENTS OF 
HELL 


There are two ways, O Emperor Constantine, by which human life must proceed—the one which leads to 
heaven, the other which sinks to hell; and these ways poets have introduced in their poems, and 
philosophers in their disputations. And indeed philosophers have represented the one as belonging to 
virtues, the other to vices; and they have represented that which belongs to virtues as steep and rugged 
at the first entrance, in which if any one, having overcome the difficulty, has climbed to the summit, they 
say that he afterwards has a level path, a bright and pleasant plain, and that he enjoys abundant and 
delightful fruits of his labours; but that those whom the difficulty of the first approach has deterred, glide 
and turn aside into the way of vices, which at its first entrance appears to be pleasant and much more 
beaten, but afterwards, when they have advanced in it a little further, that the appearance of its 
pleasantness is withdrawn, and that there arises a steep way, now rough with stones, now overspread 
with thorns, now interrupted by deep waters or violent with torrents, so that they must be in difficulty, 
hesitate, slip about, and fall. And all these things are brought forward that it may appear that there are 
very great labours in undertaking virtues, but that when they are gained there are the greatest 
advantages, and firm and incorruptible pleasures; but that vices ensnare the minds of men with certain 
natural blandishments, and lead them captivated by the appearance of empty pleasures to bitter griefs 
and miseries,—an altogether wise discussion, if they knew the forms and limits of the virtues themselves. 
For they had not learned either what they are, or what reward awaits them from God: but this we will 
show in these two books. 


But these men, because they were ignorant or in doubt that the souls of men are immortal, estimated both 


virtues and vices by earthly honours or punishments. Therefore all this discussion respecting the two 
ways has reference to frugality and luxury. For they say that the course of human life resembles the letter 
Y, because every one of men, when he has reached the threshold of early youth, and has arrived at the 
place “where the way divides itself into two parts,” is in doubt, and hesitates, and does not know to which 
side he should rather turn himself. If he shall meet with a guide who may direct him wavering to better 
things—that is, if he shall learn philosophy or eloquence, or some honourable arts by which he may turn to 
good conduct, which cannot take place without great labour—they say that he will lead a life of honour 
and abundance; but if he shall not meet with a teacher of temperance, that he falls into the way on the left 
hand, which assumes the appearance of the better,—that is, he gives himself up to idleness, sloth, and 
luxury, which seem pleasant for a time to one who is ignorant of true goods, but that afterwards, having 
lost all his dignity and property, he will live in all wretchedness and ignominy. Therefore they referred the 
end of those ways to the body, and to this life which we lead on earth. The poets perhaps did better, who 
would have it that this twofold way was in the lower regions; but they are deceived in this, that they 
proposed these ways to the dead. Both therefore spoke with truth, but yet both incorrectly; for the ways 
themselves ought to have been referred to life, their ends to death. We therefore speak better and more 
truly, who say that the two ways belong to heaven and hell, because immortality is promised to the 
righteous, and everlasting punishment is threatened to the unrighteous. 


But I will explain how these ways either exalt to heaven or thrust down to hell, and I will set forth what 
these virtues are of which the philosophers were ignorant; then I will show what are their rewards, and 
also what are vices, and what their punishments. For perhaps some one may expect that I shall speak 
separately of vices and virtues; whereas, when we discuss the subject of good or evil, that which is 
contrary may also be understood. For, whether you introduce virtues, vices will spontaneously depart; or if 
you take away vices, virtues will of their own accord succeed. The nature of good and evil things is so 
fixed, that they always oppose and drive out one another: and thus it comes to pass that vices cannot be 
removed without virtues, nor can virtues be introduced without the removal of vices. Therefore we bring 
forward these ways in a very different manner from that in which the philosophers are accustomed to 
present them: first of all, because we say that a guide is proposed to each, and in each case an immortal: 
but that the one is honoured who presides over virtues and good qualities, the other condemned who 
presides over vices and evils. But they place a guide only on the right side, and that not one only, nor a 
lasting one; inasmuch as they introduce any teacher of a good art, who may recall men from sloth, and 
teach them to be temperate. But they do not represent any as entering upon that way except boys and 
young men; for this reason, that the arts are learned at these ages. We, on the other hand, lead those of 
each sex, every age and race, into this heavenly path, because God, who is the guide of that way, denies 
immortality to no human being. The shape also of the ways themselves is not as they supposed. For what 
need is there of the letter Y in matters which are different and opposed to one another? But the one which 
is better is turned towards the rising of the sun, the other which is worse towards its setting: since he who 
follows truth and righteousness, having received the reward of immortality, will enjoy perpetual light; but 
he who, enticed by that evil guide, shall prefer vices to virtues, falsehood to truth, must be borne to the 
setting of the sun, and to darkness. I will therefore describe each, and will point out their properties and 
habits. 


CHAP. IV 
OF THE WAYS OF LIFE, OF PLEASURES, ALSO OF THE HARDSHIPS OF CHRISTIANS 


There is one way, therefore, of virtue and the good, which leads, not, as the poets say, to the Elysian 
plains, but to the very citadel of the world:— 


“The left gives sinners up to pain, 
And leads to Tartarus’ guilty reign.” 


For it belongs to that accuser who, having invented false religions, turns men away from the heavenly 
path, and leads them into the way of perdition. And the appearance and shape of this way is so composed 
to the sight, that it appears to be level and open, and delightful with all kinds of flowers and fruits. For 
there are placed in it all things which are esteemed on earth as good things—I mean wealth, honour, 
repose, pleasure, all kinds of enticements; but together with these also injustice, cruelty, pride, perfidy, 
lust, avarice, discord, ignorance, falsehood, folly, and other vices. But the end of this way is as follows: 
When they have reached the point from which there is now no return, it is so suddenly removed, together 
with all its beauty, that no one is able to foresee the fraud before that he falls headlong into a deep abyss. 
For whoever is captivated by the appearance of present goods, and occupied with the pursuit and 
enjoyment of these, shall not have foreseen the things which are about to follow after death, and shall 
have turned aside from God; he truly will be cast down to hell, and be condemned to eternal punishment. 


But that heavenly way is set forth as difficult and hilly, or rough with dreadful thorns, or entangled with 
stones jutting out; so that every one must walk with the greatest labour and wearing of the feet, and with 
great precautions against falling. In this he has placed justice, temperance, patience, faith, chastity, self- 
restraint, concord, knowledge, truth, wisdom, and the other virtues; but together with these, poverty, 


ignominy, labour, pain, and all kinds of hardship. For whoever has extended his hope beyond the present, 
and chosen better things, will be without these earthly goods, that, being lightly equipped and without 
impediment, he may overcome the difficulty of the way. For it is impossible for him who has surrounded 
himself with royal pomp, or loaded himself with riches, either to enter upon or to persevere in these 
difficulties. And from this it is understood that it is easier for the wicked and the unrighteous to succeed 
in their desires, because their road is downward and on the decline; but that it is difficult for the good to 
attain to their wishes, because they walk along a difficult and steep path. Therefore the righteous man, 
since he has entered upon a hard and rugged way, must be an object of contempt, derision, and hatred. 
For all whom desire or pleasure drags headlong, envy him who has been able to attain to virtue, and take 
it ill that any one possesses that which they themselves do not possess. Therefore he will be poor, humble, 
ignoble, subject to injury, and yet enduring all things which are grievous; and if he shall continue his 
patience unceasingly to that last step and end, the crown of virtue will be given to him, and he will be 
rewarded by God with immortality for the labours which he has endured in life for the sake of 
righteousness. These are the ways which God has assigned to human life, in each of which he has shown 
both good and evil things, but in a changed and inverted order. In the one he has pointed out in the first 
place temporal evils followed by eternal goods, which is the better order; in the other, first temporal 
goods followed by eternal evils, which is the worse order: so that, whosoever has chosen present evils 
together with righteousness, he will obtain greater and more certain goods than those were which he 
despised; but whoever has preferred present goods to righteousness, will fall into greater and more 
lasting evils than those were which he avoided. For as this bodily life is short, therefore its goods and evils 
must also be short; but since that spiritual life, which is contrary to this earthly life, is everlasting, 
therefore its goods and evils are also everlasting. Thus it comes to pass, that goods of short duration are 
succeeded by eternal evils, and evils of short duration by eternal goods. 


Since, therefore, good and evil things are set before man at the same time, it is befitting that every one 
should consider with himself how much better it is to compensate evils of short duration by perpetual 
goods, than to endure perpetual evils for short and perishable goods. For as, in this life, when a contest 
with an enemy is set before you, you must first labour that you may afterwards enjoy repose, you must 
suffer hunger and thirst, you must endure heat and cold, you must rest on the ground, must watch and 
undergo dangers, that your children, and house, and property being preserved, you may be able to enjoy 
all the blessings of peace and victory; but if you should choose present ease in preference to labour, you 
must do yourself the greatest injury: for the enemy will surprise you offering no resistance, your lands will 
be laid waste, your house plundered, your wife and children become a prey, you yourself will be slain or 
taken prisoner; to prevent the occurrence of these things, present advantage must be put aside, that a 
greater and more lasting advantage may be gained;—so in the whole of this life, because God has 
provided an adversary for us, that we might be able to acquire virtue, present gratification must be laid 
aside, lest the enemy should overpower us. We must be on the watch, must post guards, must undertake 
military expeditions, must shed our blood to the uttermost; in short, we must patiently submit to all things 
which are unpleasant and grievous, and the more readily because God our commander has appointed for 
us eternal rewards for our labours. And since in this earthly warfare men expend so much labour to 
acquire for themselves those things which may perish in the same manner as that in which they were 
acquired, assuredly no labour ought to be refused by us, by whom that is gained which can in no way be 
lost. 


For God, who created men to this warfare, desired that they should stand prepared in battle array, and 
with minds keenly intent should watch against the stratagems or open attacks of our single enemy, who, 
as is the practice of skilful and experienced generals, endeavours to ensnare us by various arts, directing 
his rage according to the nature and disposition of each. For he infuses into some insatiable avarice, that, 
being chained by their riches as by fetters, he may drive them from the way of truth. He inflames others 
with the excitement of anger, that while they are rather intent upon inflicting injury, he may turn them 
aside from the contemplation of God. He plunges others into immoderate lusts, that, giving themselves to 
pleasure of the body, they may be unable to look towards virtue. He inspires others with envy, that, being 
occupied with their own torments, they may think of nothing but the happiness of those whom they hate. 
He causes others to swell with ambitious desires. These are they who direct the whole occupation and 
care of their life to the holding of magistracies, that they may set a mark upon the annals, and give a 
name to the years. The desire of others mounts higher, not that they may rule provinces with the temporal 
sword, but with boundless and perpetual power may wish to be called lords of the whole human race. 
Moreover, those whom he has seen to be pious he involves in various superstitions, that he may make 
them impious. But to those who seek for wisdom, he dashes philosophy before their eyes, that he may 
blind them with the appearance of light, lest any one should grasp and hold fast the truth. Thus he has 
blocked up all the approaches against men, and has occupied the way, rejoicing in public errors; but that 
we might be able to dispel these errors, and to overcome the author of evils himself, God has enlightened 
us, and has armed us with true and heavenly virtue, respecting which I must now speak. 


CHAP. V 


OF FALSE AND TRUE VIRTUE; AND OF KNOWLEDGE 


But before I begin to set forth the separate virtues, I must mark out the character of virtue itself, which 


the philosophers have not rightly defined, as to its nature, or in what things it consisted; and I must 
describe its operation and office. For they only retained the name, but lost its power, and nature, and 
effect. But whatever they are accustomed to say in their definition of virtue, Lucilius puts together and 
expresses in a few verses, which I prefer to introduce, lest, while I refute the opinions of many, I should be 
longer than is necessary:— 


“Tt is virtue, O Albinus, to pay the proper price, 

To attend to the matters in which we are engaged, and in which we live. 

It is virtue for a man to know the nature of everything. 

It is virtue for a man to know what is right and useful and honourable, 

What things are good, and what are evil. 

What is useless, base, and dishonourable. 

It is virtue to know the end of an object to be sought and the means of procuring it 
It is virtue to be able to assign their value to riches. 

It is virtue to give that which is really due to honour; 


To be the enemy and the foe of bad men and manners, but, on the other hand, the defender of good men 
and manners; 


To esteem these highly, to wish them well, to live in friendship with them, 
Moreover, to consider the interest of one’s country first; 
Then those of parents, to put our own interests in the third and last place.” 


From these definitions, which the poet briefly puts together, Marcus Tullius derived the offices of living, 
following Panaetius the Stoic, and included them in three books. 


But we shall presently see how false these things are, that it may appear how much the divine 
condescension has bestowed on us in opening to us the truth. He says that it is virtue to know what is 
good and evil, what is base, what is honourable, what is useful, what is useless. He might have shortened 
his treatise if he had only spoken of that which is good and evil; for nothing can be useful or honourable 
which is not also good, and nothing useless and base which is not also evil. And this also appears to be 
thus to philosophers, and Cicero shows it likewise in the third book of the above-mentioned treatise. But 
knowledge cannot be virtue, because it is not within us, but it comes to us from without. But that which is 
able to pass from one to the other is not virtue, because virtue is the property of each individual. 
Knowledge therefore consists in a benefit derived from another; for it depends upon hearing. Virtue is 
altogether our own; for it depends upon the will of doing that which is good. As, therefore, in undertaking 
a journey, it is of no profit to know the way, unless we also have the effort and strength for walking, so 
truly knowledge is of no avail if our virtue fails. For, in general, even they who sin perceive what is good 
and evil, though not perfectly; and as often as they act improperly, they know that they sin, and therefore 
endeavour to conceal their actions. But though the nature of good and evil does not escape their notice, 
they are overpowered by an evil desire to sin, because they are wanting in virtue, that is, the desire of 
doing right and honourable things. Therefore that the knowledge of good and evil is one thing, and virtue 
another, appears from this, because knowledge can exist without virtue, as it has been in the case of many 
of the philosophers; in which, since not to have done what you knew to be right is justly censurable, a 
depraved will and a vicious mind, which ignorance cannot excuse, will be justly punished. Therefore, as 
the knowledge of good and evil is not virtue, so the doing that which is good and the abstaining from evil 
is virtue. And yet knowledge is so united with virtue, that knowledge precedes virtue, and virtue follows 
knowledge; because knowledge is of no avail unless it is followed up by action. Horace therefore speaks 
somewhat better: “Virtue is the fleeing from vice, and the first wisdom is to be free from folly.” But he 
speaks improperly, because he defined virtue by its contrary, as though he should say, That is good which 
is not evil. For when I know not what virtue is, I do not know what vice is. Each therefore requires 
definition, because the nature of the case is such that each must be understood or not understood. 


But let us do that which he ought to have done. It is a virtue to restrain anger, to control desire, to curb 
lust; for this is to flee from vice. For almost all things which are done unjustly and dishonestly arise from 
these affections. For if the force of this emotion which is called anger be blunted, all the evil contentions 
of men will be lulled to rest; no one will plot, no one will rush forth to injure another. Also, if desire be 
restrained, no one will use violence by land or by sea, no one will lead an army to carry off and lay waste 
the property of others. Also, if the ardour of lusts be repressed, every age and sex will retain its sanctity; 
no one will suffer, or do anything disgraceful. Therefore all crimes and disgraceful actions will be taken 
away from the life and character of men, if these emotions are appeased and calmed by virtue. And this 


calming of the emotions and affections has this meaning, that we do all things which are right. The whole 
duty of virtue then is, not to sin. And assuredly he cannot discharge this who is ignorant of God, since 
ignorance of Him from whom good things proceed must thrust a man unawares into vices. Therefore, that 
I may more briefly and significantly fix the offices of each subject, knowledge is to know God, virtue is to 
worship Him: the former implies wisdom, the latter righteousness. 


CHAP. VI 
OF THE CHIEF GOOD AND VIRTUE, AND OR KNOWLEDGE AND RIGHTEOUSNESS 


I have said that which was the first thing, that the knowledge of good is not virtue; and secondly, I have 
shown what virtue is, and in what it consists. It follows that I should show this also, that the philosophers 
were ignorant of what is good and evil; and this briefly, because it has been almost made plain in the third 
book, when I was discussing the subject of the chief good. And because they did not know what the chief 
good was, they necessarily erred in the case of the other goods and evils which are not the chief; for no 
one can weigh these with a true judgment who does not possess the fountain itself from which they are 
derived. Now the source of good things is God; but of evils, he who is always the enemy of the divine 
name, of whom we have often spoken. From these two sources good and evil things have their origin. 
Those which proceed from God have this object, to procure immortality, which is the greatest good; but 
those which arise from the other have this office, to call man away from heavenly things and sink him in 
earthly things, and thus to consign him to the punishment of everlasting death, which is the greatest evil. 
Is it therefore doubtful but that all those were ignorant of what was good and evil, who neither knew God 
nor the adversary of God? Therefore they referred the end of good things to the body, and to this short 
life, which must be dissolved and perish: they did not advance further. But all their precepts, and all the 
things which they introduce as goods, adhere to the earth, and lie on the ground, since they die with the 
body, which is earth; for they do not tend to procure life for man, but either to the acquisition or increase 
of riches, honour, glory, and power, which are altogether mortal things, as much so indeed as he who has 
laboured to obtain them. Hence is that saying, “It is virtue to know the end of an object to be sought, and 
the means of procuring it;” for they enjoin by what means and by what practices property is to be sought, 
for they see that it is often sought unjustly. But virtue of this kind is not proposed to the wise man; for it is 
not virtue to seek riches, of which neither the finding nor the possession is in our power: therefore they 
are more easy to be gained and to be retained by the bad than by the good. Virtue, then, cannot consist in 
the seeking of those things in the despising of which the force and purport of virtue appears; nor will it 
have recourse to those very things which, with its great and lofty mind, it desires to trample upon and 
bruise under foot; nor is it lawful for a soul which is earnestly fixed on heavenly goods to be called away 
from its immortal pursuits, that it may acquire for itself these frail things. But the course of virtue 
especially consists in the acquisition of those things which neither any man, nor death itself, can take 
away from us. Since these things are so, that which follows is true: “It is virtue to be able to assign their 
value to riches:” which verse is nearly of the same meaning as the first two. But neither he nor any of the 
philosophers was able to know the price itself, either of what nature or what it is; for the poet, and all 
those whom he followed, thought that it meant to make a right use of riches,—that is, to be moderate in 
living, not to make costly entertainments, not to squander carelessly, not to expend property on 
superfluous or disgraceful objects. 


Some one will perhaps say, What do you say? Do you deny that this is virtue? I do not deny it indeed; for if 
I should deny it, I should appear to prove the opposite. But I deny that it is true virtue; because it is not 
that heavenly principle, but is altogether of the earth, since it produces no effect but that which remains 
on the earth. But what it is to make a right use of wealth, and what advantage is to be sought from riches, 
I will declare more openly when I shall begin to speak of the duty of piety. Now the other things which 
follow are by no means true; for to proclaim enmity against the wicked, or to undertake the defence of the 
good, may be common to it with the evil. For some, by a pretence of goodness, prepare the way for 
themselves to power, and do many things which the good are accustomed to do, and that the more readily 
because they do them for the sake of deceiving; and I wish that it were as easy to carry out goodness in 
action as it is to pretend to it. But when they have begun to attain to their purpose and their wish in 
reaching the highest step of power, then, truly laying aside pretence, these men discover their character; 
they seize upon everything, and offer violence, and lay waste; and they press upon the good themselves, 
whose cause they had undertaken; and they cut away the steps by which they mounted, that no one may 
be able to imitate them against themselves. But, however, let us suppose that this duty of defending the 
good belongs only to the good man. Yet to undertake it is easy, to fulfil it is difficult; because when you 
have committed yourself to a contest and an encounter, the victory is placed at the disposal of God, not in 
your own power. And for the most part the wicked are more powerful both in number and in combination 
than the good, so that it is not so much virtue which is necessary to overcome them as good fortune. Is 
any one ignorant how often the better and the juster side has been overcome? From this cause harsh 
tyrannies have always broken out against the citizens. All history is full of examples, but we will be 
content with one. Cnoeus Pompeius wished to be the defender of the good, since he took up arms in 
defence of the commonwealth, in defence of the senate, and in defence of liberty; and yet the same man, 
being conquered, perished together with liberty itself, and being mutilated by Egyptian eunuchs, was cast 
forth unburied. 


It is not virtue, therefore, either to be the enemy of the bad or the defender of the good, because virtue 
cannot be subject to uncertain chances. 


“Moreover, to reckon the interests of our country as in the first place.” 


When the agreement of men is taken away, virtue has no existence at all; for what are the interests of our 
country, but the inconveniences of another state or nation?—that is, to extend the boundaries which are 
violently taken from others, to increase the power of the state, to improve the revenues,—all which things 
are not virtues, but the overthrowing of virtues: for, in the first place, the union of human society is taken 
away, innocence is taken away, the abstaining from the property of another is taken away; lastly, justice 
itself is taken away, which is unable to bear the tearing asunder of the human race, and wherever arms 
have glittered, must be banished and exterminated from thence. This saying of Cicero is true: “But they 
who say that regard is to be had to citizens, but that it is not to be had to foreigners, these destroy the 
common society of the human race; and when this is removed, beneficence, liberality, kindness, and 
justice are entirely taken away.” For how can a man be just who injures, who hates, who despoils, who 
puts to death? And they who strive to be serviceable to their country do all these things: for they are 
ignorant of what this being serviceable is, who think nothing useful, nothing advantageous, but that which 
can be held by the hand; and this alone cannot be held, because it may be snatched away. 


Whoever, then, has gained for his country these goods—as they themselves call them—that is, who by the 
overthrow of cities and the destruction of nations has filled the treasury with money, has taken lands and 
enriched his country-men—he is extolled with praises to the heaven: in him there is said to be the greatest 
and perfect virtue. And this is the error not only of the people and the ignorant, but also of philosophers, 
who even give precepts for injustice, lest folly and wickedness should be wanting in discipline and 
authority. Therefore, when they are speaking of the duties relating to warfare, all that discourse is 
accommodated neither to justice nor to true virtue, but to this life and to civil institutions; and that this is 
not justice the matter itself declares, and Cicero has testified. “But we,” he says, “are not in possession of 
the real and life-like figure of true law and genuine justice, we have nothing but delineations and 
sketches; and I wish that we followed even these, for they are taken from the excellent copies made by 
nature and truth.” It is then a delineation and a sketch which they thought to be justice. But what of 
wisdom? does not the same man confess that it has no existence in philosophers? “Nor,” he says, “when 
Fabricius or Aristides is called just, is an example of justice sought from these as from a wise man; for 
none of these is wise in the sense in which we wish the truly wise to be understood. Nor were they who 
are esteemed and called wise, Marcus Cato and Caius Laelius, actually wise, nor those well-known seven; 
but from their constant practice of the middle duties,’ they bore a certain likeness and appearance of wise 
men.” If therefore wisdom is taken away from the philosophers by their own confession, and justice is 
taken away from those who are regarded as just, it follows that all those descriptions of virtue must be 
false, because no one can know what true virtue is but he who is just and wise. But no one is just and wise 
but he whom God has instructed with heavenly precepts. 


CHAP. VII 
OF THE WAY OF ERROR AND OF TRUTH: THAT IT IS SINGLE, NARROW, AND STEEP, AND HAS GOD FOR ITS GUIDE 


For all those who, by the confessed folly of others, are thought wise, being clothed with the appearance of 
virtue, grasp at shadows and outlines, but at nothing true. Which happens on this account, because that 
deceitful road which inclines to the west has many paths, on account of the variety of pursuits and 
systems which are dissimilar and varied in the life of men. For as that way of wisdom contains something 
which resembles folly, as we showed in the preceding book, so this way, which belongs altogether to folly, 
contains something which resembles wisdom, and they who perceive the folly of men in general seize 
upon this; and as it has its vices manifest, so it has something which appears to resemble virtue: as it has 
its wickedness open, so it has a likeness and appearance of justice. For how could the forerunner of that 
way, whose strength and power are altogether in deceit, lead men altogether into fraud, unless he showed 
them some things which resembled the truth? For, that His immortal secret might be hidden, God placed 
in his way things which men might despise as evil and disgraceful, that, turning away from wisdom and 
truth, which they were searching for without any guide, they might fall upon that very thing which they 
desired to avoid and flee from. Therefore he points out that way of destruction and death which has many 
windings, either because there are many kinds of life, or because there are many gods who are 
worshipped. 


The deceitful and treacherous guide of this way, that there may appear to be some distinction between 
truth and falsehood, good and evil, leads the luxurious in one direction, and those who are called 
temperate in another; the ignorant in one direction, the learned in another; the sluggish in one direction, 
the active in another; the foolish in one direction, the philosophers in another, and even these not in one 
path. For those who do not shun pleasures or riches, he withdraws a little from this public and frequented 
road; but those who either wish to follow virtue, or profess a contempt for things, he drags over certain 
rugged precipices. But nevertheless all those paths which display an appearance of honours are not 
different roads, but turnings off and bypaths, which appear indeed to be separated from that common one, 
and to branch off to the right, but yet return to the same, and all lead at the very end to one issue. For 


that guide unites them all, where it was necessary that the good should be separated from the bad, the 
strong from the inactive, the wise from the foolish; namely, in the worship of the gods, in which he slays 
them all with one sword, because they were all foolish without any distinction, and plunges them into 
death. But this way—which is that of truth, and wisdom, and virtue, and justice, of all which there is but 
one fountain, one source of strength, one abode—is both simple, because with like minds, and with the 
utmost agreement, we follow and worship one God; and it is narrow, because virtue is given to the smaller 
number; and steep, because goodness, which is very high and lofty, cannot be attained to without the 
greatest difficulty and labour. 


CHAP. VIII 
OF THE ERRORS OF PHILOSOPHERS, AND THE VARIABLENESS OF LAW 


This is the way which philosophers seek, but do not find on this account, because they prefer to seek it on 
the earth, where it cannot appear. Therefore they wander, as it were, on the great sea, and do not 
understand whither they are borne, because they neither discern the way nor follow any guide. For this 
way of life ought to be sought in the same manner in which their course is sought by ships over the deep: 
for unless they observe some light of heaven, they wander with uncertain courses. But whoever strives to 
hold the right course of life ought not to look to the earth, but to the heaven: and, to speak more plainly, 
he ought not to follow man, but God; not to serve these earthly images, but the heavenly God; not to 
measure all things by their reference to the body, but by their reference to the soul; not to attend to this 
life, but the eternal life. Therefore, if you always direct your eyes towards heaven, and observe the sun, 
where it rises, and take this as the guide of your life, as in the case of a voyage, your feet will 
spontaneously be directed into the way; and that heavenly light, which is a much brighter sun to sound 
minds than this which we behold in mortal flesh, will so rule and govern you as to lead you without any 
error to the most excellent harbour of wisdom and virtue. 


Therefore the law of God must be undertaken, which may direct us to this path; that sacred, that heavenly 
law, which Marcus Tullius, in his third book respecting the Republic, has described almost with a divine 
voice; whose words have subjoined, that I might not speak at greater length: “There is indeed a true law, 
right reason, agreeing with nature, diffused among all, unchanging, everlasting, which calls to duty by 
commanding, deters from wrong by forbidding; which, however, neither commands nor forbids the good 
in vain, nor affects the wicked by commanding or forbidding. It is not allowable to alter the provisions of 
this law, nor is it permitted us to modify it, nor can it be entirely abrogated. Nor, truly, can we be released 
from this law, either by the senate or by the people; nor is another person to be sought to explain or 
interpret it. Nor will there be one law at Rome and another at Athens; one law at the present time, and 
another hereafter: but the same law, everlasting and unchangeable, will bind all nations at all times; and 
there will be one common Master and Ruler of all, even God, the framer, arbitrator, and proposer of this 
law; and he who shall not obey this will flee from himself, and, despising the nature of man, will suffer the 
greatest punishments through this very thing, even though he shall have escaped the other punishments 
which are supposed to exist.” Who that is acquainted with the mystery of God could so significantly relate 
the law of God, as a man far removed from the knowledge of the truth has set forth that law? But I 
consider that they who speak true things unconsciously are to be so regarded as though they prophesied 
under the influence of some spirit. But if he had known or explained this also, in what precepts the law 
itself consisted, as he clearly saw the force and purport of the divine law, he would not have discharged 
the office of a philosopher, but of a prophet. And because he was unable to do this, it must be done by us, 
to whom the law itself has been delivered by the one great Master and Ruler of all, God. 


CHAP. IX 
OF THE LAW AND PRECEPT OF GOD; OF MERCY, AND THE ERROR OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 


The first head of this law is, to know God Himself, to obey Him alone, to worship Him alone. For he cannot 
maintain the character of a man who is ignorant of God, the parent of his soul: which is the greatest 
impiety. For this ignorance causes him to serve other gods, and no greater crime than this can be 
committed. Hence there is now so easy a step to wickedness through ignorance of the truth and of the 
chief good; since God, from the knowledge of whom he shrinks, is Himself the fountain of goodness. Or if 
he shall wish to follow the justice of God, yet, being ignorant of the divine law, he embraces the laws of his 
own country as true justice, though they were clearly devised not by justice, but by utility. For why is it 
that there are different and various laws amongst all people, but that each nation has enacted for itself 
that which it deemed useful for its own affairs? But how greatly utility differs from justice the Roman 
people themselves teach, who, by proclaiming war through the Fecials, and by inflicting injuries according 
to legal forms, by always desiring and carrying off the property of other, have gained for themselves the 
possession of the whole world. But these persons think themselves just if they do nothing against their 
own laws; which may be even ascribed to fear, if they abstain from crimes through dread of present 
punishment. But let us grant that they do that naturally, or, as the philosopher says, of their own accord, 
which they are compelled to do by the laws. Will they therefore be just, because they obey the institutions 
of men, who may themselves have erred, or have been unjust?—as it was with the framers of the twelve 
tables, who certainly promoted the public advantage according to the condition of the times. Civil law is 


one thing, which varies everywhere according to customs; but justice is another thing, which God has set 
forth to all as uniform and simple: and he who is ignorant of God must also be ignorant of justice. 


But let us suppose it possible that any one, by natural and innate goodness, should gain true virtues, such 
a man as we have heard that Cimon was at Athens, who both gave alms to the needy, and entertained the 
poor, and clothed the naked; yet, when that one thing which is of the greatest importance is wanting—the 
acknowledgment of God—then all those good things are superfluous and empty, so that in pursuing them 
he has laboured in vain. For all his justice will resemble a human body which has no head, in which, 
although all the limbs are in their proper position, and figure, and proportion, yet, since that is wanting 
which is the chief thing of all, it is destitute both of life and of all sensation. Therefore those limbs have 
only the shape of limbs, but admit of no use, as much so as a head without a body; and he resembles this 
who is not without the knowledge of God, but yet lives unjustly. For he has that only which is of the 
greatest importance; but he has it to no purpose, since he is destitute of the virtues, as it were, of limbs. 


Therefore, that the body may be alive, and capable of sensation, both the knowledge of God is necessary, 
as it were the head, and all the virtues, as it were the body. Thus there will exist a perfect and living man; 
but, however, the whole substance is in the head; and although this cannot exist in the absence of all, it 
may exist in the absence of some. And it will be an imperfect and faulty animal, but yet it will be alive, as 
he who knows God and yet sins in some respect. For God pardons sins. And thus it is possible to live 
without some of the limbs, but it is by no means possible to live without a head. This is the reason why the 
philosophers, though they may be naturally good, yet have no knowledge and no intelligence. All their 
learning and virtue is without a head, because they are ignorant of God, who is the Head of virtue and 
knowledge; and he who is ignorant of Him, though he may see, is blind; though he may hear, is deaf; 
though he may speak, is dumb. But when he shall know the Creator and Parent of all things, then he will 
both see, and hear, and speak. For he begins to have a head, in which all the senses are placed, that is, the 
eyes, and ears, and tongue. For assuredly he sees who has beheld with the eyes of his mind the truth in 
which God is, or God in whom the truth is; he hears, who imprints on his heart the divine words and life- 
giving precepts; he speaks, who, in discussing heavenly things, relates the virtue and majesty of the 
surpassing God. Therefore he is undoubtedly impious who does not acknowledge God; and all his virtues, 
which he thinks that he has or possesses, are found in that deadly road which belongs altogether to 
darkness. Wherefore there is no reason why any one should congratulate himself if he has gained these 
empty virtues, because he is not only wretched who is destitute of present goods, but he must also be 
foolish, since he undertakes the greatest labours in his life without any purpose. For if the hope of 
immortality is taken away, which God promises to those who continue in His religion, for the sake of 
obtaining which virtue is to be sought, and whatever evils happen are to be endured, it will assuredly be 
the greatest folly to wish to comply with virtues which in vain bring calamities and labours to man. For if 
it is virtue to endure and undergo with fortitude, want, exile, pain, and death, which are feared by others, 
what goodness, I pray, has it in itself, that philosophers should say that it is to be sought for on its own 
account? Truly they are delighted with superfluous and useless punishments, when it is permitted them to 
live in tranquillity. 


For if our souls are mortal, if virtue is about to have no existence after the dissolution of the body, why do 
we avoid the goods assigned to us, as though we were ungrateful or unworthy of enjoying the divine gifts? 
For, that we may enjoy these blessings, we must live in wickedness and impiety, because virtue, that is, 
justice, is followed by poverty. Therefore he is not of sound mind, who, without having any greater hope 
set before him, prefers labours, and tortures, and miseries, to those goods which others enjoy in life. But 
if virtue is to be taken up, as is most rightly said by these, because it is evident that man is born to it, it 
ought to contain some greater hope, which may apply a great and illustrious solace for the ills and labours 
which it is the part of virtue to endure. Nor can virtue, since it is difficult in itself, be esteemed as a good 
in any other way than by having its hardship compensated by the greatest good. We can in no other way 
equally abstain from these present goods, than if there are other greater goods on account of which it is 
worth while to leave the pursuit of pleasures, and to endure all evils. But these are no other, as I have 
shown in the third book, than the goods of everlasting life. Now who can bestow these except God, who 
has proposed to us virtue itself? Therefore the sum and substance of everything is contained in the 
acknowledging and worship of God; all the hope and safety of man centres in this; this is the first step of 
wisdom, to know who is our true Father, and to worship Him alone with the piety which is due to Him, to 
obey Him, to yield ourselves to His service with the utmost devotedness: let our entire acting, and care, 
and attention, be laid out in gaining His favour. 


CHAP. X 
OF RELIGION TOWARDS GOD, AND MERCY TOWARDS MEN; AND OF THE BEGINNING OF THE WORLD 


I have said what is due to God, I will now say what is to be given to man; although this very thing which 
you shall give to man is given to God, for man is the image of God. But, however, the first office of justice 
is to be united with God, the second with man. But the former is called religion; the second is named 
mercy or kindness; which virtue is peculiar to the just, and to the worshippers of God, because this alone 
comprises the principle of common life. For God, who has not given wisdom to the other animals, has 
made them more safe from attack in danger by natural defences. But because He made him naked and 


defenceless, that He might rather furnish him with wisdom, He gave him, besides other things, this 
feeling of kindness; so that man should protect, love, and cherish man, and both receive and afford 
assistance against all dangers. Therefore kindness is the greatest bond of human society; and he who has 
broken this is to be deemed impious, and a parricide. For if we all derive our origin from one man, whom 
God created, we are plainly of one blood; and therefore it must be considered the greatest wickedness to 
hate a man, even though guilty. On which account God has enjoined that enmities are never to be 
contracted by us, but that they are always to be removed, so that we soothe those who are our enemies, 
by reminding them of their relationship. Likewise, if we are all inspired and animated by one God, what 
else are we than brothers? And, indeed, the more closely united, because we are united in soul rather 
than in body. Accordingly Lucretius does not err when he says: “In short, we are all sprung from a 
heavenly seed; all have that same father.” Therefore they are to be accounted as savage beasts who injure 
man; who, in opposition to every law and right of human nature, plunder, torture, slay, and banish. 


On account of this relationship of brotherhood, God teaches us never to do evil, but always good. And He 
also prescribes in what this doing good consists: in affording aid to those who are oppressed and in 
difficulty, and in bestowing food on those who are destitute. For God, since He is kind, wished us to be a 
social animal. Therefore, in the case of other men, we ought to think of ourselves. We do not deserve to be 
set free in our own dangers, if we do not succour others; we do not deserve assistance, if we refuse to 
render it. There are no precepts of philosophers to this purport, inasmuch as they, being captivated by the 
appearance of false virtue, have taken away mercy from man, and while they wish to heal, have corrupted. 
And though they generally admit that the mutual participation of human society is to be retained, they 
entirely separate themselves from it by the harshness of their inhuman virtue. This error, therefore, is also 
to be refuted, of those who think that nothing is to be bestowed on any one. They have introduced not one 
origin only, and cause of building a city; but some relate that those men who were first born from the 
earth, when they passed a wandering life among the woods and plains, and were not united by any mutual 
bond of speech or justice, but had leaves and grass for their beds, and caves and grottos for their 
dwellings, were a prey to the beasts and stronger animals. Then, that those who had either escaped, 
having been torn, or had seen their neighbours torn, being admonished of their own danger, had recourse 
to other men, implored protection, and at first made their wishes known by nods; then that they tried the 
beginnings of conversation, and by attaching names to each object, by degrees completed the system of 
speech. But when they saw that numbers themselves were not safe against the beasts, they began also to 
build towns, either that they might make their nightly repose safe, or that they might ward off the 
incursions and attacks of beasts, not by fighting, but by interposing barriers. 


O minds unworthy of men, which produced these foolish trifles! O wretched and pitiable men, who 
committed to writing and handed down to memory the record of their own folly; who, when they saw that 
the plan of assembling themselves together, or of mutual intercourse, or of avoiding danger, or of 
guarding against evil, or of preparing for themselves sleeping-places and lairs, was natural even to the 
dumb animals, thought, however, that men could not have been admonished and learned, except by 
examples, what they ought to fear, what to avoid, and what to do, or that they would never have 
assembled together, or have discovered the method of speech, had not the beasts devoured them! These 
things appeared to others senseless, as they really were; and they said that the cause of their coming 
together was not the tearing of wild beasts, but rather the very feeling of humanity itself; and that 
therefore they collected themselves together, because the nature of men avoided solitude, and was 
desirous of communion and society. The discrepancy between them is not great; since the causes are 
different, the fact is the same. Each might have been true, because there is no direct opposition. But, 
however, neither is by any means true, because men were not born from the ground throughout the world, 
as though sprung from the teeth of some dragon, as the poets relate; but one man was formed by God, 
and from that one man all the earth was filled with the human race, in the same way as again took place 
after the deluge, which they certainly cannot deny. Therefore no assembling together of this kind took 
place at the beginning; and that there were never men on the earth who could not speak except those who 
were infants, every one who is possessed of sense will understand. Let us suppose, however, that these 
things are true which idle and foolish old men vainly say, that we may refute them especially by their own 
feelings and arguments. 


If men were collected together on this account, that they might protect their weakness by mutual help, 
therefore we must succour man, who needs help. For, since men entered into and contracted fellowship 
with men for the sake of protection, either to violate or not to preserve that compact which was entered 
into among men from the commencement of their origin, is to be considered as the greatest impiety. For 
he who withdraws himself from affording assistance must also of necessity withdraw himself from 
receiving it; for he who refuses his aid to another thinks that he stands in need of the aid of none. But he 
who withdraws and separates himself from the body at large, must live not after the custom of men, but 
after the manner of wild beasts. But if this cannot be done, the bond of human society is by all means to 
be retained, because man can in no way live without man. But the preservation of society is a mutual 
sharing of kind offices; that is, the affording help, that we may be able to receive it. But if, as those others 
assert, the assembling together of men has been caused on account of humanity itself, man ought 
undoubtedly to recognise man. But if those ignorant and as yet uncivilized men did this, and that, when 
the practice of speaking was not yet established, what must we think ought to be done by men who are 
polished, and connected together by interchange of conversation and all business, who, being accustomed 


to the society of men, cannot endure solitude? 


CHAP. XI 
OF THE PERSONS UPON WHOM A BENEFIT IS TO BE CONFERRED 


Therefore humanity is to be preserved, if we wish rightly to be called men. But what else is this 
preservation of humanity than the loving a man because he is a man, and the same as ourselves? 
Therefore discord and dissension are not in accordance with the nature of man; and that expression of 
Cicero is true, which says that man, while he is obedient to nature, cannot injure man. Therefore, if it is 
contrary to nature to injure a man, it must be in accordance with nature to benefit a man; and he who 
does not do this deprives himself of the title of a man, because it is the duty of humanity to succour the 
necessity and peril of a man. I ask, therefore, of those who do not think it the part of a wise man to be 
prevailed upon and to pity, If a man were seized by some beast, and were to implore the aid of an armed 
man, whether they think that he ought to be succoured or not? They are not so shameless as to deny that 
that ought to be done which humanity demands and requires. Also, if any one were surrounded by fire, 
crushed by the downfall of a building, plunged in the sea, or carried away by a river, would they think it 
the duty of a man not to assist him? They themselves are not men if they think so; for no one can fail to be 
liable to dangers of this kind. Yes, truly, they will say that it is the part of a human being, and of a brave 
man too, to preserve one who was on the point of perishing. If, therefore, in casualties of this nature 
which imperil the life of man, they allow that it is the part of humanity to give succour, what reason is 
there why they should think that succour is to be withheld if a man should suffer from hunger, thirst, or 
cold? But though these things are naturally on an equality with those accidental circumstances, and need 
one and the same humanity, yet they make a distinction between these things, because they measure all 
things not by the truth itself, but by present utility. For they hope that those whom they rescue from peril 
will make a return of the favour to them. But because they do not hope for this in the case of the needy, 
they think that whatever they bestow on men of this kind is thrown away. Hence that sentiment of Plautus 
is detestable:— 


“He deserves ill who gives food to a beggar; 

For that which he gives is thrown away, and 

It lengthens out the life of the other to his misery.” 
But perhaps the poet spoke for the actor. 


What does Marcus Tullius say in his books respecting Offices? Does he not also advise that bounty should 
not be employed at all? For thus he speaks: “Bounty, which proceeds from our estate, drains the very 
source of our liberality; and thus liberality is destroyed by liberality: for the more numerous they are 
towards whom you practice it, the less you will be able to practice it towards many.” And he also says 
shortly afterwards: “But what is more foolish than so to act that you may not be able to continue to do that 
which you do willingly?” This professor of wisdom plainly keeps men back from acts of kindness, and 
advises them carefully to guard their property, and to preserve their money-chest in safety, rather than to 
follow justice. And when he perceived that this was inhuman and wicked, soon afterwards, in another 
chapter, as though moved by repentance, he thus spoke: “Sometimes, however, we must exercise bounty 
in giving: nor is this kind of liberality altogether to be rejected; and we must give from our property to 
suitable persons when they are in need of assistance.” What is the meaning of “suitable?” Assuredly those 
who are able to restore and give back the favour. If Cicero were now alive, I should certainly exclaim: 
Here, here, Marcus Tullius, you have erred from true justice; and you have taken it away by one word, 
since you measured the offices of piety and humanity by utility. For we must not bestow our bounty on 
suitable objects, but as much as possible on unsuitable objects. For that will be done with justice, piety, 
and humanity, which you shall do without the hope of any return! 


This is that true and genuine justice, of which you say that you have no real and life-like figure. You 
yourself exclaim in many places that virtue is not mercenary; and you confess in the books of your Laws 
that liberality is gratuitous, in these words: “Nor is it doubtful that he who is called liberal and generous 
is influenced by a sense of duty, and not by advantage.” Why therefore do you bestow your bounty on 
suitable persons, unless it be that you may afterwards receive a reward? With you, therefore, as the 
author and teacher of justice, whosoever shall not be a suitable person will be worn out with nakedness, 
thirst, and hunger; nor will men who are rich and abundantly supplied, even to luxuriousness, assist his 
last extremity. If virtue does not exact a reward; if, as you Say, it is to be sought on its own account, then 
estimate justice, which is the mother and chief of the virtues, at its own price, and not according to your 
advantage: give especially to him from whom you hope for nothing in return. Why do you select persons? 
Why do you look at bodily forms? He is to be esteemed by you as a man, whoever it is that implores you, 
because he considers you a man. Cast away those outlines and sketches of justice, and hold fast justice 
itself, true and fashioned to the life. Be bountiful to the blind, the feeble, the lame, the destitute, who must 
die unless you bestow your bounty upon them. They are useless to men, but they are serviceable to God, 
who retains them in life, who endues them with breath, who vouchsafes to them the light. Cherish as far 


as in you lies, and support with kindness, the lives of men, that they may not be extinguished. He who is 
able to succour one on the point of perishing, if he fails to do so, kills him. But they, because they neither 
retain their nature, nor know what reward there is in this, while they fear to lose, do lose, and fall into 
that which they chiefly guard against; so that whatever they bestow is either lost altogether, or profits 
only for the briefest time. For they who refuse a small gift to the wretched, who wish to preserve 
humanity without any loss to themselves, squander their property, so that they either acquire for 
themselves frail and perishable things, or they certainly gain nothing by their own great loss. 


For what must be said of those who, induced by the vanity of popular favour, expend on the exhibition of 
shows wealth that would be sufficient even for great cities? Must we not say that they are senseless and 
mad who bestow upon the people that which is both lost to themselves, and which none of those on whom 
it is bestowed receives? Therefore, as all pleasure is short and perishable, and especially that of the eyes 
and ears, men either forget and are ungrateful for the expenses incurred by another, or they are even 
offended if the caprice of the people is not satisfied: so that most foolish men have even acquired evil for 
themselves by evil; or if they have thus succeeded in pleasing, they gain nothing more than empty favour 
and the talk of a few days. Thus every day the estates of most trifling men are expended on superfluous 
matters. Do they then act more wisely who exhibit to their fellow-citizens more useful and lasting gifts? 
They, for instance, who by the building of public works seek a lasting memory for their name? Not even do 
they act rightly in burying their property in the earth; because the remembrance of them neither bestows 
anything upon the dead, nor are their works eternal, inasmuch as they are either thrown down and 
destroyed by a single earthquake, or are consumed by an accidental fire, or they are over through by 
some attack of an enemy, or at any rate they decay and fall to pieces by mere length of time. For there is 
nothing, as the orator says, made by the work of man’s hand which length of time does not weaken and 
destroy. But this justice of which we speak, and mercy, flourish more every day. They therefore act better 
who bestow their bounty on their tribesmen and clients, for they bestow something on men, and profit 
them; but that is not true and just bounty, for there is no conferring of a benefit where there is no 
necessity. Therefore, whatever is given to those who are not in need, for the sake of popularity, is thrown 
away; or it is repaid with interest, and thus it will not be the conferring of a benefit. And although it is 
pleasing to those to whom it is given, still it is not just, because if it is not done, no evil follows. Therefore 
the only sure and true office of liberality is to support the needy and unserviceable. 


CHAP. XII 


OF THE KINDS OF BENEFICENCE, AND WORKS OF MERCY 


This is that perfect justice which protects human society, concerning which philosophers speak. This is the 
chief and truest advantage of riches; not to use wealth for the particular pleasure of an individual, but for 
the welfare of many; not for one’s own immediate enjoyment, but for justice, which alone does not perish. 
We must therefore by all means keep in mind, that the hope of receiving in return must be altogether 
absent from the duty of showing mercy: for the reward of this work and duty must be expected from God 
alone; for if you should expect it from man, then that will not be kindness, but the lending of a benefit at 
interest; nor can he seem to have deserved well who affords that which he does, not to another, but to 
himself. And yet the matter comes to this, that whatever a man has bestowed upon another, hoping for no 
advantage from him, he really bestows upon himself, for he will receive a reward from God. God has also 
enjoined, that if at any time we make a feast, we should invite to the entertainment those who cannot 
invite us in return, and thus make us a recompense, so that no action of our life should be without the 
exercise of mercy. Nor, however, let any one think that he is debarred from intercourse with his friends or 
kindness with his neighbours. But God has made known to us what is our true and just work: we ought 
thus to live with our neighbours, provided that we know that the one manner of living relates to man, the 
other to God. 


Therefore hospitality is a principal virtue, as the philosophers also say; but they turn it aside from true 
justice, and forcibly apply it to advantage. Cicero says: “Hospitality was rightly praised by Theophrastus. 
For (as it appears to me) it is highly becoming that the houses of illustrious men should be open to 
illustrious guests.” He has here committed the same error which he then did, when he said that we must 
bestow our bounty on “suitable” persons. For the house of a just and wise man ought not to be open to the 
illustrious, but to the lowly and abject. For those illustrious and powerful men cannot be in want of 
anything, since they are sufficiently protected and honoured by their own opulence. But nothing is to be 
done by a just man except that which is a benefit. But if the benefit is returned, it is destroyed and 
brought to an end; for we cannot possess in its completeness that for which a price has been paid to us. 
Therefore the principle of justice is employed about those benefits which have remained safe and 
uncorrupted; but they cannot thus remain by any other means than if they are be stowed upon those men 
who can in no way profit us. But in receiving illustrious men, he looked to nothing else but utility; nor did 
the ingenious man conceal what advantage he hoped from it. For he says that he who does that will 
become powerful among foreigners by the favour of the leading men, whom he will have bound to himself 
by the right of hospitality and friendship. O by how many arguments might the inconsistency of Cicero be 
proved, if this were my object! Nor would he be convicted so much by my words as by his own. For he also 
says, that the more any one refers all his actions to his own advantage, the less he is a good man. He also 
says, that it is not the part of a simple and open man to ingratiate himself in the favour of others, to 


pretend and allege anything, to appear to be doing one thing when he is doing another, to feign that he is 
bestowing upon another that which he is bestowing upon himself; but that this is rather the part of one 
who is designing and crafty, deceitful and treacherous. But how could he maintain that that ambitious 
hospitality was not evil intention? “Do you run round through all the gates, that you may invite to your 
house the chief men of the nations and cities as they arrive, that by their means you may acquire influence 
with their citizens; and wish yourself to be called just, and kind, and hospitable, though you are studying 
to promote your own advantage?” But did he not say this rather incautiously? For what is less suitable for 
Cicero? But through his ignorance of true justice he knowingly and with foresight fell into this snare. And 
that he might be pardoned for this, he testified that he does not give precepts with reference to true 
justice, which he does not hold, but with reference to a sketch and outline of justice. Therefore we must 
pardon this teacher who uses sketches and outlines, nor must we require the truth from him who admits 
that he is ignorant of it. 


The ransoming of captives is a great and noble exercise of justice, of which the same Tullius also 
approved. “And this liberality,” he says, “is serviceable even to the state, that captives should be ransomed 
from slavery, and that those of slender resources should be provided for. And I greatly prefer this practice 
of liberality to lavish expenditure on shows. This is the part of great and eminent men.” Therefore it is the 
appropriate work of the just to support the poor and to ransom captives, since among the unjust if any do 
these things they are called great and eminent. For it is deserving of the greatest praise for those to 
confer benefit from whom no one expected such conduct. For he who does good to a relative, or 
neighbour, or friend, either deserves no praise, or certainly no great praise, because he is bound to do it, 
and he would be impious and detestable if he did not do that which both nature itself and relationship 
require; and if he does it, he does it not so much for the sake of obtaining glory as of avoiding censure. 
But he who does it to a stranger and an unknown person, he truly is worthy of praise, because he was led 
to do it by kindness only. Justice therefore exists there, where there is no obligation of necessity for 
conferring a benefit. He ought not therefore to have preferred this duty of generosity to expenditure on 
shows; for this is the part of one making a comparison, and of two goods choosing that which is the better. 
For that profusion of men throwing away their property into the sea is vain and trifling, and very far 
removed from all justice. Therefore they are not even to be called gifts, in which no one receives but he 
who does not deserve to receive. 


Nor is it less a great work of justice to protect and defend orphans and widows who are destitute and 
stand in need of assistance; and therefore that divine law prescribes this to all, since all good judges deem 
that it belongs to their office to favour them with natural kindness, and to strive to benefit them. But these 
works are especially ours, since we have received the law, and the words of God Himself giving us 
instructions. For they perceive that it is naturally just to protect those who need protection, but they do 
not perceive why it is so. For God, to whom everlasting mercy belongs, on this account commands that 
widows and orphans should be defended and cherished, that no one through regard and pity for his 
pledges should be prevented from undergoing death in behalf of justice and faith, but should encounter it 
with promptitude and boldness, since he knows that he leaves his beloved ones to the care of God, and 
that they will never want protection. Also to undertake the care and support of the sick, who need some 
one to assist them, is the part of the greatest kindness, and of great beneficence; and he who shall do this 
will both gain a living sacrifice to God, and that which he has given to another for a time he will himself 
receive from God for eternity. The last and greatest office of piety is the burying of strangers and the 
poor; which subject those teachers of virtue and justice have not touched upon at all. For they were 
unable to see this, who measured all their duties by utility. For in the other things which have been 
mentioned above, although they did not keep the true path, yet, since they discovered some advantage in 
these things, retained as it were by a kind of inkling of the truth, they wandered to a less distance; but 
they abandoned this because they were unable to see any advantage in it. 


Moreover, there have not been wanting those who esteemed burial as superfluous, and said that it was no 
evil to lie unburied and neglected; but their impious wisdom is rejected alike by the whole human race, 
and by the divine expressions which command the performance of the rite. But they do not venture to say 
that it ought not to be done, but that, if it happens to be omitted, no inconvenience is the result. Therefore 
in that matter they discharge the office, not so much of those who give precepts, as of those who suggest 
consolation, that if this shall by chance have occurred to a wise man, he should not deem himself 
wretched on this account. But we do not speak of that which ought to be endured by a wise man, but of 
that which he himself ought to do. Therefore we do not now inquire whether the whole system of burial is 
serviceable or not; but this, even though it be useless, as they imagine, must nevertheless be practised, 
even on this account only, that it appears among men to be done rightly and kindly. For it is the feeling 
which is inquired into, and it is the purpose which is weighed. Therefore we will not suffer the image and 
workmanship of God to lie exposed as a prey to beasts and birds, but we will restore it to the earth, from 
which it had its origin; and although it be in the case of an unknown man, we will fulfil the office of 
relatives, into whose place, since they are wanting, let kindness succeed; and wherever there shall be 
need of man, there we will think that our duty is required. But in what does the nature of justice more 
consist than in our affording to strangers through kindness, that which we render to our own relatives 
through affection? And this kindness is much more sure and just when it is now afforded, not to the man 
who is insensible, but to God alone, to whom a just work is a most acceptable sacrifice. Some one will 
perhaps say: If I shall do all these things, I shall have no possessions. For what if a great number of men 


shall be in want, shall suffer cold, shall be taken captive, shall die, since one who acts thus must deprive 
himself of his property even in a single day, shall I throw away the estate acquired by my own labour or by 
that of my ancestors, so that after this I myself must live by the pity of others? 


Why do you so pusillanimously fear poverty, which even your philosophers praise, and bear witness that 
nothing is safer and nothing more calm than this? That which you fear is a haven against anxieties. Do you 
not know to how many dangers, to how many accidents, you are exposed with these evil resources? These 
will treat you well if they shall pass without your bloodshed. But you walk about laden with booty, and you 
bear spoils which may excite the minds even of your own relatives. Why, then, do you hesitate to lay that 
out well which perhaps a single robbery will snatch away from you, or a proscription suddenly arising, or 
the plundering of an enemy? Why do you fear to make a frail and perishable good everlasting, or to 
entrust your treasures to God as their preserver, in which case you need not fear thief and robber, nor 
rust, nor tyrant? He who is rich towards God can never be poor. If you esteem justice so highly, lay aside 
the burthens which press you, and follow it; free yourself from fetters and chains, that you may run to God 
without any impediment. It is the part of a great and lofty mind to despise and trample upon mortal 
affairs. But if you do not comprehend this virtue, that you may bestow your riches upon the altar of God, 
in order that you may provide for yourself firmer possessions than these frail ones, I will free you from 
fear. All these precepts are not given to you alone, but to all the people who are united in mind, and hold 
together as one man. If you are not adequate to the performance of great works alone, cultivate justice 
with all your power, in such a manner, however, that you may excel others in work as much as you excel 
them in riches. And do not think that you are advised to lessen or exhaust your property; but that which 
you would have expended on superfluities, turn to better uses. Devote to the ransoming of captives that 
from which you purchase beasts; maintain the poor with that from which you feed wild beasts; bury the 
innocent dead with that from which you provide men for the sword. What does it profit to enrich men of 
abandoned wickedness, who fight with beasts, and to equip them for crimes? Transfer things about to be 
miserably thrown away to the great sacrifice, that in return for these true gifts you may have an 
everlasting gift from God. Mercy has a great reward; for God promises it, that He will remit all sins. If you 
shall hear, He says, the prayers of your suppliant, I also will hear yours; if you shall pity those in distress, I 
also will pity you in your distress. But if you shall not regard nor assist them, I also will bear a mind like 
your own against you, and I will judge you by your own laws. 


CHAP. XIII 
OF REPENTANCE, OF MERCY, AND THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS 


As often, therefore, as you are asked for aid, believe that you are tried by God, that it may be seen 
whether you are worthy of being heard. Examine your own conscience, and, as far as you are able, heal 
your wounds. Nor, however, because offences are removed by bounty, think that a licence is given you for 
sinning. For they are done away with, if you are bountiful to God because you have sinned; for if you sin 
through reliance on your bounty, they are not done away with. For God especially desires that men shall 
be cleansed from their sins, and therefore He commands them to repent. But to repent is nothing else 
than to profess and to affirm that one will sin no more. Therefore they are pardoned who unawares and 
incautiously glide into sin; he who sins wilfully has no pardon. Nor, however, if any one shall have been 
purified from all stain of sin, let him think that he may abstain from the work of bounty because he has no 
faults to blot out. Nay, in truth, he is then more bound to exercise justice when he is become just, so that 
that which he had before done for the healing of his wounds he may afterwards do for the praise and glory 
of virtue. To this is added, that no one can be without fault as long as he is burthened with a covering of 
flesh, the infirmity of which is subject to the dominion of sin in a threefold manner—in deeds, in words, 
and thoughts. 


By these steps justice advances to the greatest height. The first step of virtue is to abstain from evil 
works; the second, to abstain also from evil words; the third, to abstain even from the thoughts of evil 
things. He who ascends the first step is sufficiently just; he who ascends the second is now of perfect 
virtue, since he offends neither in deeds nor in conversation; he who ascends the third appears truly to 
have attained the likeness of God. For it is almost beyond the measure of man not even to admit to the 
thought that which is either bad in action or improper in speech. Therefore even just men, who can 
refrain from every unjust work, are sometimes, however, overcome by frailty itself, so that they either 
speak evil in anger, or, at the sight of delightful things, they desire them with silent thought. But if the 
condition of mortality does not suffer a man to be pure from every stain, the faults of the flesh ought 
therefore to be done away with by continual bounty. For it is the single work of a man who is wise, and 
just, and worthy of life, to lay out his riches on justice alone; for assuredly he who is without this, although 
he should surpass Croesus or Crassus in riches, is to be esteemed as poor, as naked, as a beggar. 
Therefore we must use our efforts that we may be clothed with the garment of justice and piety, of which 
no one may deprive us, which may furnish us with an everlasting ornament. For if the worshippers of gods 
adore senseless images, and bestow upon them whatever they have which is precious, though they can 
neither make use of them nor give thanks because they have received them, how much more just and true 
is it to reverence the living images of God, that you may gain the favour of the living God! For as these 
make use of what they have received, and give thanks, so God, in whose sight you shall have done that 
which is good, will both approve of it and reward your piety. 


CHAP. XIV 


OF THE AFFECTIONS, AND THE OPINION OF THE STOICS RESPECTING THEM; AND OF VIRTUE, THE VICES, AND 
MERCY 


If, therefore, mercy is a distinguished and excellent gift in man, and that is judged to be very good by the 
consent both of the good and the evil, it appears that philosophers were far distant from the good of man, 
who neither enjoined nor practised anything of this kind, but always esteemed as a vice that virtue which 
almost holds the first place in man. It pleases me here to bring forward one subject of philosophy, that we 
may more fully refute the errors of those who call mercy, desire, and fear, diseases of the soul. They 
indeed attempt to distinguish virtues from vices, which is truly a very easy matter. For who cannot 
distinguish a liberal man from one who is prodigal (as they do), or a frugal man from one who is mean, or 
a calm man from one who is slothful, or a cautious man from one who is timid? Because these things 
which are good have their limits, and if they shall exceed these limits, fall into vices; so that constancy, 
unless it is undertaken for the truth, becomes shamelessness. In like manner, bravery, if it shall undergo 
certain danger, without the compulsion of any necessity, or not for an honourable cause, is changed into 
rashness. Freedom of speech also, if it attack others rather than oppose those who attack it, is obstinacy. 
Severity also, unless it restrain itself within the befitting punishments of the guilty, becomes savage 
cruelty. 


Therefore they say, that those who appear evil do not sin of their own accord, or choose evils by 
preference, but that, erring through the appearance of good, they fall into evils, while they are ignorant of 
the distinction between good things and evil. These things are not indeed false, but they are all referred to 
the body. For to be frugal, or constant, or cautious, or calm, or grave, or severe, are virtues indeed, but 
virtues which relate to this short life. But we who despise this life have other virtues set before us, 
respecting which philosophers could not by any means even conjecture. Therefore they regarded certain 
virtues as vices, and certain vices as virtues. For the Stoics take away from man all the affections, by the 
impulse of which the soul is moved—desire, joy, fear, sorrow: the two former of which arise from good 
things, either future or present; the latter from evil things. In the same manner, they call these four (as I 
said) diseases, not so much inserted in us by nature as undertaken through a perverted opinion; and 
therefore they think that these can be eradicated, if the false notion of good and evil things is taken away. 
For if the wise man thinks nothing good or evil, he will neither be inflamed with desire, nor be transported 
with joy, nor be alarmed with fear, nor suffer his spirits to droop through sadness. We shall presently see 
whether they effect that which they wish, or what it is which they do effect: in the meantime their purpose 
is arrogant and almost mad, who think that they apply a remedy, and that they are able to strive in 
opposition to the force and system of nature. 


CHAP. XV 


OF THE AFFECTIONS, AND THE OPINION OF THE PERIPATETICS RESPECTING THEM 


For, that these things are natural and not voluntary, the nature of all living beings shows, which is moved 
by all these affections. Therefore the Peripatetics act better, who say that all these cannot be taken from 
us, because they were born with us; and they endeavour to show how providently and how necessarily 
God, or nature (for so they term it), armed us with these affections; which, however, because they 
generally become vicious if they are in excess, can be advantageously regulated by man,—a limit being 
applied, so that there may be left to man as much as is sufficient for nature. Not an unwise disputation, if, 
as I said, all things were not referred to this life. The Stoics therefore are mad who do not regulate but cut 
them out, and wish by some means or other to deprive man of powers implanted in him by nature. And 
this is equivalent to a desire of taking away timidity from stags, or poison from serpents, or rage from wild 
beasts, or gentleness from cattle. For those qualities which have been given separately to dumb animals, 
are altogether given to man at the same time. But if, as physicians affirm, the affection of joy has its seat 
in the spleen, that of anger in the gall, of desire in the liver, of fear in the heart, it is easier to kill the 
animal itself than to tear anything from the body; for this is to wish to change the nature of the living 
creature. But the skilful men do not understand that when they take away vices from man, they also take 
away virtue, for which alone they are making a place. For if it is virtue in the midst of the impetuosity of 
anger to restrain and check oneself, which they cannot deny, then he who is without anger is also without 
virtue. If it is virtue to control the lust of the body, he must be free from virtue who has no lust which he 
may regulate. If it is virtue to curb the desire from coveting that which belongs to another, he certainly 
can have no virtue who is without that, to the restraining of which the exercise of virtue is applied. Where, 
therefore, there are no vices, there is no place even for virtue, as there is no place for victory where there 
is no adversary. And so it comes to pass that there can be no good in this life without evil. An affection 
therefore is a kind of natural fruitfulness of the powers of the mind. For as a field which is naturally 
fruitful produces an abundant crop of briars, so the mind which is uncultivated is overgrown with vices 
flourishing of their own accord, as with thorns. But when the true cultivator has applied himself, 
immediately vices give way, and the fruits of virtues spring up. 


Therefore God, when He first made man, with wonderful foresight first implanted in him these emotions 
of the mind, that he might be capable of receiving virtue, as the earth is of cultivation; and He placed the 


subject-matter of vices in the affections, and that of virtue in vices. For assuredly virtue will have no 
existence, or not be in exercise, if those things are wanting by which its power is either shown or exists. 
Now let us see what they have effected who altogether removes vices. With regard to those four affections 
which they imagine to arise from the opinion of things good and evil, by the eradication of which they 
think that the mind of the wise man is to be healed, since they understand that they are implanted by 
nature, and that without these nothing can be put in motion, nothing be done, they put certain other 
things into their place and room: for desire they substitute inclination, as though it were not much better 
to desire a good than to feel inclination for it; they in like manner substitute for joy gladness, and for fear 
caution. But in the case of the fourth they are at a loss for a method of exchanging the name. Therefore 
they have altogether taken away grief, that is, sadness and pain of mind, which cannot possibly be done. 
For who can fail to be grieved if pestilence has desolated his country, or an enemy overthrown it, or a 
tyrant crushed its liberty? Can any one fail to be grieved if he has beheld the overthrow of liberty, and the 
banishment or most cruel slaughter of neighbours, friends, or good men?—unless the mind of any one 
should be so struck with astonishment that all sensibility should be taken from him. Wherefore they ought 
either to have taken away the whole, or this defective and weak discussion ought to have been completed; 
that is, something ought to have been substituted in the place of grief, since, the former ones having been 
so arranged, this naturally followed. 


For as we rejoice in good things that are present, so we are vexed and grieved with evil things. If, 
therefore, they gave another name to joy because they thought it vicious, so it was befitting that another 
name should be given to grief because they thought it also vicious. From which it appears that it was not 
the object itself which was wanting to them, but a word, through want of which they wished, contrary to 
what nature allowed, to take away that affection which is the greatest. For I could have refuted those 
changes of names at greater length, and have shown that many names are attached to the same objects, 
for the sake of embellishing the style and increasing its copiousness, or at any rate that they do not 
greatly differ from one another. For both desire takes its beginning from the inclination, and caution 
arises from fear, and joy is nothing else than the expression of gladness. But let us suppose that they are 
different, as they themselves will have it. Accordingly they will say that desire is continued and perpetual 
inclination, but that joy is gladness bearing itself immoderately; and that fear is caution in excess, and 
passing the limits of moderation. Thus it comes to pass, that they do not take away those things which 
they think ought to be taken away, but regulate them, since the names only are changed, the things 
themselves remain. They therefore return unawares to that point at which the Peripatetics arrive by 
argument, that vices, since they cannot be taken away, are to be regulated with moderation. Therefore 
they err, because they do not succeed in effecting that which they aim at, and by a circuitous route, which 
is long and rough, they return to the same path. 


CHAP. XVI 


OF THE AFFECTIONS, AND THE REFUTATION OF THE OPINION OF THE PERIPATETICS CONCERNING THEM; WHAT 
IS THE PROPER USE OF THE AFFECTIONS, AND WHAT IS A BAD USE OF THEM 


But I think that the Peripatetics did not even approach the truth, who allow that they are vices, but 
regulate them with moderation. For we must be free even from moderate vices; yea, rather, it ought to 
have been at first effected that there should be no vices. For nothing can be born vicious; but if we make a 
bad use of the affections they become vices, if we use them well they become virtues. Then it must be 
shown that the causes of the affections, and not the affections themselves, must be moderated. We must 
not, they say, rejoice with excessive joy, but moderately and temperately. This is as though they should say 
that we must not run swiftly, but walk quietly. But it is possible that he who walks may err, and that he 
who runs may keep the right path. What if I show that there is a case in which it is vicious not only to 
rejoice moderately, but even in the smallest degree; and that there is another case, on the contrary, in 
which even to exult with transports of joy is by no means faulty? What then, I pray, will this mediocrity 
profit us? I ask whether they think that a wise man ought to rejoice if he sees any evil happening to his 
enemy; or whether he ought to curb his joy, if by the conquest of enemies, or the overthrow of a tyrant, 
liberty and safety have been acquired by his countrymen. 


No one doubts but that in the former case to rejoice a little, and in the latter to rejoice too little, is a very 
great crime. We may say the same respecting the other affections. But, as I have said, the object of 
wisdom does not consist in the regulation of these, but of their causes, since they are acted upon from 
without; nor was it befitting that these themselves should be restrained; since they may exist in a small 
degree with the greatest criminality, and in the greatest degree without any criminality. But they ought to 
have been assigned to fixed times, and circumstances, and places, that they may not be vices, when it is 
permitted us to make a right use of them. For as to walk in the right course is good, but to wander from it 
is evil, so to be moved by the affections to that which is right is good, but to that which is corrupt is evil. 
For sensual desire, if it does not wander from its lawful object, although it be ardent, yet is without fault. 
But if it desires an unlawful object, although it be moderate, yet it is a great vice. Therefore it is not a 
disease to be angry, nor to desire, nor to be excited by lust; but to be passionate, to be covetous or 
licentious, is a disease. For he who is passionate is angry even with him with whom he ought not to be 
angry or at times when he ought not. He who is covetous desires even that which is unnecessary. He who 
is licentious pursues even that which is forbidden by the laws. The whole matter ought to have turned on 


this, that since the impetuosity of these things cannot be restrained, nor is it right that it should be, 
because it is necessarily implanted for maintaining the duties of life, it might rather be directed into the 
right way, where it may be possible even to run without stumbling and danger. 


CHAP. XVII 


OF THE AFFECTIONS AND THEIR USE; OF PATIENCE, AND THE CHIEF GOOD OF CHRISTIANS 


But I have been carried too far in my desire of refuting them; since it is my purpose to show that those 
things which the philosophers thought to be vices, are so far from being vices, that they are even great 
virtues. Of others, I will take, for the sake of instruction, those which I think to be most closely related to 
the subject. They regard dread or fear as a very great vice, and think that it is a very great weakness of 
mind; the opposite to which is bravery: and if this exists in a man, they say that there is no place for fear. 
Does any one then believe that it can possibly happen that this same fear is the highest fortitude? By no 
means. For nature does not appear to admit that anything should fall back to its contrary. But yet I, not by 
any skilful conclusion, as Socrates does in the writings of Plato, who compels those against whom he 
disputes to admit those things which they had denied, but in a simple manner, will show that the greatest 
fear is the greatest virtue. No one doubts but that it is the part of a timid and feeble mind either to fear 
pain, or want, or exile, or imprisonment, or death; and if any one does not dread all these, he is judged a 
man of the greatest fortitude. But he who fears God is free from the fear of all these things. In proof of 
which, there is no need of arguments: for the punishments inflicted on the worshippers of God have been 
witnessed at all times, and are still witnessed through the world, in the tormenting of whom new and 
unusual tortures have been devised. For the mind shrinks from the recollection of various kinds of death, 
when the butchery of savage monsters has raged even beyond death itself. But a happy and unconquered 
patience endured these execrable lacerations of their bodies without a groan. This virtue afforded the 
greatest astonishment to all people and provinces, and to the torturers themselves, when cruelty was 
overcome by patience. But this virtue was caused by nothing else than the fear of God. Therefore (as I 
said) fear is not to be uprooted, as the Stoics maintain, nor to be restrained, as the Peripatetics wish, but 
to be directed into the right way; and apprehensions are to be taken away, but so that this one only may 
be left: for since this is the only lawful and true one, it alone effects that all other things may not be 
feared. Desire also is reckoned among vices; but if it desires those things which are of the earth, it is a 
vice; on the other hand, if it desires heavenly things, it is a virtue. For he who desires to obtain justice, 
God, perpetual life, everlasting light, and all those things which God promises to man, will despise these 
riches, and honours, and commands, and kingdoms themselves. 


The Stoic will perhaps say that inclination is necessary for the attainment of these things, and not desire; 
but, in truth, the inclination is not sufficient. For many have the inclination; but when pain has 
approached the vitals, inclination gives way, but desire perseveres: and if it effects that all things which 
are sought by others are objects of contempt to him, it is the greatest virtue, since it is the mother of self- 
restraint. And therefore we ought rather to effect this, that we may rightly direct the affections, a corrupt 
use of which is vice. For these excitements of the mind resemble a harnessed chariot, in the right 
management of which the chief duty of the driver is to know the way; and if he shall keep to this, with 
whatever swiftness he may go, he will not strike against an obstacle. But if he shall wander from the 
course, although he may go calmly and gently, he will either be shaken over rough places, or will glide 
over precipices, or at any rate will be carried where he does not need to go. So that chariot of life which is 
led by the affections as though by swift horses, if it keeps the right way, will discharge its duty. Dread, 
therefore, and desire, if they are cast down to the earth, will become vices, but they will be virtues if they 
are referred to divine things. On the other hand, they esteem parsimony as a virtue; which, if it is 
eagerness for possessing, cannot be a virtue, because it is altogether employed in the increase or 
preservation of earthly goods. But we do not refer the chief good to the body, but we measure every duty 
by the preservation of the soul only. But if, as I have before taught, we must by no means spare our 
property that we may preserve kindness and justice, it is not a virtue to be frugal; which name beguiles 
and deceives under the appearance of virtue. For frugality is, it is true, the abstaining from pleasures; but 
in this respect it is a vice, because it arises from the love of possessing, whereas we ought both to abstain 
from pleasures, and by no means to withhold money. For to use money sparingly, that is, moderately, is a 
kind of weakness of mind, either of one fearing lest he should be in want, or of one despairing of being 
able to recover it, or of one incapable of the contempt of earthly things. But, on the other hand, they call 
him who is not sparing of his property prodigal. For thus they distinguish between the liberal man and the 
prodigal: that he is liberal who bestows on deserving objects, and on proper occasions, and in sufficient 
quantities; but that he is prodigal who lavishes on undeserving objects, and when there is no need, and 
without any regard to his property. 


What then? shall we call him prodigal who through pity gives food to the needy? But it makes a great 
difference, whether on account of lust you bestow your money on harlots, or on account of benevolence on 
the wretched; whether profligates, gamesters, and pimps squander your money, or you bestow it on piety 
and God; whether you expend it upon your own appetite, or lay it up in the treasury of justice. As, 
therefore, it is a vice to lay it out badly, so it is a virtue to lay it out well. If it is a virtue not to be sparing 
of riches, which can be replaced, that you may support the life of man, which cannot be replaced; then 
parsimony is a vice. Therefore I can call them by no other name than mad, who deprive man, a mild and 


sociable animal, of his name; who, having uprooted the affections, in which humanity altogether consists, 
wish to bring him to an immoveable insensibility of mind, while they desire to free the soul from 
perturbations, and, as they themselves say, to render it calm and tranquil; which is not only impossible, 
because its force and nature consist in motion, but it ought not even to be so. For as water which is always 
still and motionless is unwholesome and more muddy, so the soul which is unmoved and torpid is useless 
even to itself: nor will it be able to maintain life itself; for it will neither do nor think anything, since 
thought itself is nothing less than agitation of the mind. In fine, they who assert this immoveableness of 
the soul wish to deprive the soul of life; for life is full of activity, but death is quiet. They also rightly 
esteem some things as virtues, but they do not maintain their due proportion. 


Constancy is a virtue; not that we resist those who injure us, for we must yield to these; and why this 
ought to be done I will show presently: but that when men command us to act in opposition to the law of 
God, and in opposition to justice, we should be deterred by no threats or punishments from preferring the 
command of God to the command of man. Likewise it is a virtue to despise death; not that we seek it, and 
of our own accord inflict it upon ourselves, as many and distinguished philosophers have often done, 
which is a wicked and impious thing; but that when compelled to desert God, and to betray our faith, we 
should prefer to undergo death, and should defend our liberty against the foolish and senseless violence 
of those who cannot govern themselves, and with fortitude of spirit we should challenge all the threats 
and terrors of the world. Thus with lofty and invincible mind we trample upon those things which others 
fear—pain and death. This is virtue; this is true constancy—to be maintained and preserved in this one 
thing alone, that no terror and no violence may be able to turn us away from God. Therefore that is a true 
sentiment of Cicero: “No one,” he says, “can be just who fears death, or pain, or exile, or want.” Also of 
Seneca, who says, in his books of moral philosophy: “This is that virtuous man, not distinguished by a 
diadem or purple, or the attendance of lictors, but in no respect inferior, who, when he sees death at 
hand, is not so disturbed as though he saw a fresh object; who, whether torments are to be suffered by his 
whole body, or a flame is to be seized by his mouth, or his hands are to be stretched out on the cross, does 
not inquire what he suffers, but how well.” But he who worships God suffers these things without fear. 
Therefore he is just. By these things it is effected, that he cannot know or maintain at all either the virtues 
or the exact limits of the virtues, whoever is estranged from the religion of the one God. 


CHAP. XVIII 


OF SOME COMMANDS OF GOD, AND OF PATIENCE 


But let us leave the philosophers, who either know nothing at all, and hold forth this very ignorance as the 
greatest knowledge; or who, inasmuch as they think they know that of which they are ignorant, are 
absurdly and arrogantly foolish. Let us therefore (that we may return to our purpose), to whom alone the 
truth has been revealed by God, and wisdom has been sent from heaven, practice those things which God 
who enlightens us commands: let us sustain and endure the labours of life, by mutual assistance towards 
each other; nor, however, if we shall have done any good work, let us aim at glory from it. For God 
admonishes us that the doer of justice ought not to be boastful, lest he should appear to have discharged 
the duties of benevolence, not so much from a desire of obeying the divine commands, as of pleasing men, 
and should already have the reward of glory which he has aimed at, and should not receive the 
recompense of that heavenly and divine reward. The other things which the worshipper of God ought to 
observe are easy, when these virtues are comprehended, that no one should ever speak falsely for the 
sake of deceiving or injuring. For it is unlawful for him who cultivates truth to be deceitful in anything, 
and to depart from the truth itself which he follows. In this path of justice and all the virtues there is no 
place for falsehood. Therefore the true and just traveller will not use the saying of Lucilius:— 


“Tt is not for me to speak falsely to a man who is a friend and acquaintance;” 


but he will think that it is not his part to speak falsely even to an enemy and a stranger; nor will he at any 
time so act, that his tongue, which is the interpreter of his mind, should be at variance with his feeling 
and thought. If he shall have lent any money, he will not receive interest, that the benefit may be 
unimpaired which succours necessity, and that he may entirely abstain from the property of another. For 
in this kind of duty he ought to be content with that which is his own; since it is his duty in other respects 
not to be sparing of his property, in order that he may do good; but to receive more than he has given is 
unjust. And he who does this lies in wait in some manner, that he may gain booty from the necessity of 
another. 


But the just man will omit no opportunity of doing anything mercifully: nor will he pollute himself with 
gain of this kind; but he will so act that without any loss to himself, that which he lends may be reckoned 
among his good works. He must not receive a gift from a poor man; so that if he himself has afforded 
anything, it may be good, inasmuch as it is gratuitous. If any one reviles, he must answer him with a 
blessing; he himself must never revile, that no evil word may proceed out of the mouth of a man who 
reverences the good Word. Moreover, he must also diligently take care, lest by any fault of his he should 
at any time make an enemy; and if any one should be so shameless as to inflict injury on a good and just 
man, he must bear it with calmness and moderation, and not take upon himself his revenge, but reserve it 
for the judgment of God. He must at all times and in all places guard innocence. And this precept is not 


limited to this, that he should not himself inflict injury, but that he should not avenge it when inflicted on 
himself. For there sits on the judgment-seat a very great and impartial Judge, the observer and witness of 
all. Let him prefer Him to man; let him rather choose that He should pronounce judgment respecting his 
cause, whose sentence no one can escape, either by the advocacy of any one or by favour. Thus it comes 
to pass, that a just man is an object of contempt to all; and because it will be thought that he is unable to 
defend himself, he will be regarded as slothful and inactive; but if any one shall have avenged himself 
upon his enemy, he is judged a man of spirit and activity—all honour and reverence him. And although the 
good man has it in his power to profit many, yet they look up to him who is able to injure, rather than to 
him who is able to profit. But the depravity of men will not be able to corrupt the just man, so that he will 
not endeavour to obey God; and he would prefer to be despised, provided that he may always discharge 
the duty of a good man, and never of a bad man. Cicero says in those same books respecting Offices: “But 
if any one should wish to unravel this indistinct conception of his soul, let him at once teach himself that 
he is a good man who profits those whom he can, and injures no one unless provoked by injury.” 


Oh how he marred a simple and true sentiment by the addition of two words! For what need was there of 
adding these words, “unless provoked by injury?” that he might append vice as a most disgraceful tail to a 
good man and might represent him as without patience, which is the greatest of all the virtues. He said 
that a good man would inflict injuries if he were provoked: now he must necessarily lose the name of a 
good man from this very circumstance, if he shall inflict injury. For it is not less the part of a bad man to 
return an injury than to inflict it. For from what source do contests, from what source do fightings and 
contentions, arise among men, except that impatience opposed to injustice often excites great tempests? 
But if you meet injustice with patience, than which virtue nothing can be found more true, nothing more 
worthy of a man, it will immediately be extinguished, as though you should pour water upon a fire. But if 
that injustice which provokes opposition has met with impatience equal to itself, as though overspread 
with oil, it will excite so great a conflagration, that no stream can extinguish it, but only the shedding of 
blood. Great, therefore, is the advantage of patience, of which the wise man has deprived the good man. 
For this alone causes that no evil happens; and if it should be given to all, there will be no wickedness and 
no fraud in the affairs of men. What, therefore, can be so calamitous to a good man, so opposed to his 
character, as to let loose the reins to anger, which deprives him not only of the title of a good man, but 
even of a man; since to injure another, as he himself most truly says, is not in accordance with the nature 
of man? For if you provoke cattle or horses, they turn against you either with their hoof or their horn; and 
serpents and wild beasts, unless you pursue them that you may kill them, give no trouble. And to return to 
examples of men, even the inexperienced and the foolish, if at any time they receive an injury, are led by a 
blind and irrational fury, and endeavour to retaliate upon those who injure them. In what respect, then, 
does the wise and good man differ from the evil and foolish, except that he has invincible patience, of 
which the foolish are destitute; except that he knows how to govern himself, and to mitigate his anger, 
which those, because they are without virtue, are unable to curb? But this circumstance manifestly 
deceived him, because, when inquiry is made respecting virtue, he thought that it is the part of virtue to 
conquer in every kind of contention. Nor was he able in any way to see, that a man who gives way to grief 
and anger, and who indulges these affections, against which he ought rather to struggle, and who rushes 
wherever injustice shall have called him, does not fulfil the duty of virtue. For he who endeavours to 
return an injury, desires to imitate that very person by whom he has been injured. Thus he who imitates a 
bad man can by no means be good. 


Therefore by two words he has taken away from the good and wise man two of the greatest virtues, 
innocence and patience. But, as Sallustius relates was said by Appius, because he himself practised that 
canine eloquence, be wished man also to live after the manner of a dog, so as, when attacked, to bite in 
return. And to show how pernicious this repayment of insult is, and what carnage it is accustomed to 
produce, from what can a more befitting example be sought, than from the most melancholy disaster of 
the teacher himself, who, while he desired to obey these precepts of the philosophers, destroyed himself? 
For if, when attacked with injury, he had preserved patience—if he had learned that it is the part of a good 
man to dissemble and to endure insult, and his impatience, vanity, and madness had not poured forth 
those noble orations, inscribed with a name derived from another source, he would never, by his head 
affixed to them, have polluted the rostra on which he had formerly distinguished himself, nor would that 
proscription have utterly destroyed the state. Therefore it is not the part of a wise and good man to wish 
to contend, and to commit himself to danger, since to conquer is not in our power, and every contest is 
doubtful; but it is the part of a wise and excellent man not to wish to remove his adversary, which cannot 
be done without guilt and danger, but to put an end to the contest itself, which may be done with 
advantage and with justice. Therefore patience is to be regarded as a very great virtue; and that the just 
man might obtain this, God willed, as has been before said, that he should be despised as sluggish. For 
unless he shall have been insulted, it will not be known what fortitude he has in restraining himself. Now 
if, when provoked by injury, he has begun to follow up his assailant with violence, he is overcome. But if 
he shall have repressed that emotion by reasoning, he altogether has command over himself: he is able to 
rule himself. And this restraining of oneself is rightly named patience, which single virtue is opposed to all 
vices and affections. This recalls the disturbed and wavering mind to its tranquillity; this mitigates, this 
restores a man to himself. Therefore, since it is impossible and useless to resist nature, so that we are not 
excited at all; before, however, the emotion bursts forth to the infliction of injury, as far as is possible let it 
be calmed in time. God has enjoined us not to let the sun go down upon our wrath, lest he should depart 
as a witness of our madness. Finally, Marcus Tullius, in opposition to his own precept, concerning which I 


have lately spoken, gave the greatest praises to the forgetting of injuries. “I entertain hopes,” he says, “O 
Caesar, who art accustomed to forget nothing except injuries.” But if he thus acted—a man most widely 
removed not only from heavenly, but also from public and civil justice—how much more ought we to do 
this, who are, as it were, candidates for immortality? 


CHAP. XIX 
OF THE AFFECTIONS AND THEIR USE; AND OF THE THREE FURIES 


When the Stoics attempt to uproot the affections from man as diseases, they are opposed by the 
Peripatetics, who not only retain, but also defend them, and say that there is nothing in man which is not 
produced in him with great reason and foresight. They say this indeed rightly, if they know the true limits 
of each subject. Accordingly they say that this very affection of anger is the whetstone of virtue, as though 
no one could fight bravely against enemies unless he were excited by anger; by which they plainly show 
that they neither know what virtue is, nor why God gave anger to man. And if this was given to us for this 
purpose, that we may employ it for the slaying of men, what is to be thought more savage than man, what 
more resembling the wild beasts, than that animal which God formed for communion and innocence? 
There are, then, three affections which drive men headlong to all crimes: (1) anger, (2) desire, and (3) 
lust. On which account the poets have said that there are three furies which harass the minds of men: 
anger longs for revenge, desire for riches, lust for pleasures. But God has appointed fixed limits to all of 
these; and if they pass these limits and begin to be too great, they must necessarily pervert their nature, 
and be changed into diseases and vices. And it is a matter of no great labour to show what these limits 
are. Cupidity is given us for providing those things which are necessary for life; concupiscence, for the 
procreation of offspring; the affection of indignation, for restraining the faults of those who are in our 
power, that is, in order that tender age may be formed by a severer discipline to integrity and justice: for 
if this time of life is not restrained by fear, licence will produce boldness, and this will break out into every 
disgraceful and daring action. Therefore, as it is both just and necessary to employ anger towards the 
young, so it is both pernicious and impious to use it towards those of our own age. It is impious, because 
humanity is injured; pernicious, because if they oppose, it is necessary either to destroy them or to perish. 
But that this which I have spoken of is the reason why the affection of anger has been given to man, may 
be understood from the precepts of God Himself, who commands that we should not be angry with those 
who revile and injure us, but that we should always have our hands over the young; that is, that when they 
err, we should correct them with continual stripes, lest by useless love and excessive indulgence they 
should be trained to evil and nourished to vices. But those who are inexperienced in affairs and ignorant 
of reason, have expelled those affections which have been given to man for good uses, and they wander 
more widely than reason demands. From this cause they live unjustly and impiously. They employ anger 
against their equals in age: hence disagreements, hence banishments, hence wars have arisen contrary to 
justice. They use desire for the amassing of riches: hence frauds, hence robberies, hence all kinds of 
crimes have originated. They use lust only for the enjoyment of pleasures: hence debaucheries, hence 
adulteries, hence all corruptions have proceeded. Whoever, therefore, has reduced those affections within 
their proper limits, which they who are ignorant of God cannot do, he is patient, he is brave, he is just. 


CHAP. Xx 


OF THE SENSES, AND THEIR PLEASURES IN THE BRUTES AND IN MAN; AND OF PLEASURES OF THE EYES, AND 
SPECTACLES 


It remains that I should speak against the pleasures of the five senses, and this briefly, for the measure of 
the book itself now demands moderation; all of which, since they are vicious and deadly, ought to be 
overcome and subdued by virtue, or, as I said a little before respecting the affections, be recalled to their 
proper office. The other animals have no pleasure, except the one only which relates to generation. 
Therefore they use their senses for the necessity of their nature: they see, in order that they may seek 
those things which are necessary for the preservation of life; they hear one another, and distinguish one 
another, that they may be able to assemble together; they either discover from the smell, or perceive from 
the taste, the things which are useful for food; they refuse and reject the things which are useless, they 
measure the business of eating and drinking by the fulness of their stomach. But the foresight of the most 
skilful Creator gave to man pleasure without limit, and liable to fall into vice, because He set before him 
virtue, which might always be at variance with pleasure, as with a domestic enemy. Cicero says, in the 
Cato Major: “In truth, debaucheries, and adulteries, and disgraceful actions are excited by no other 
enticements than those of pleasure. And since nature or some God has given to man nothing more 
excellent than the mind, nothing is so hostile to this divine benefit and gift as pleasure. For when lust 
bears sway there is no place for temperance, nor can virtue have any existence when pleasure reigns 
supreme.” But, on the other hand, God gave virtue on this account, that it might subdue and conquer 
pleasure, and that, when it passed the boundaries assigned to it, it might restrain it within the prescribed 
limits, lest it should soothe and captivate man with enjoyments, render him subject to its control, and 
punish him with everlasting death. 


The pleasure arising from the eyes is various and manifold, which is derived from the sight of objects 
which are pleasant in intercourse with men, or in nature or workmanship. The philosophers rightly took 


this away. For they say that it is much more excellent and worthy of man to look upon the heaven rather 
than carved works, and to admire this most beautiful work adorned with the lights of the stars shining 
through, as with flowers, than to admire things painted and moulded, and varied with jewels. But when 
they have eloquently exhorted us to despise earthly things, and have urged us to look up to the heaven, 
nevertheless they do not despise these public spectacles. Therefore they are both delighted with these, 
and are gladly present at them; though, since they are the greatest incitement to vices, and have a most 
powerful tendency to corrupt our minds, they ought to be taken away from us; for they not only contribute 
in no respect to a happy life, but even inflict the greatest injury. For he who reckons it a pleasure, that a 
man, though justly condemned, should be slain in his sight, pollutes his conscience as much as if he 
should become a spectator and a sharer of a homicide which is secretly committed. And yet they call these 
sports in which human blood is shed. So far has the feeling of humanity departed from the men, that when 
they destroy the lives of men, they think that they are amusing themselves with sport, being more guilty 
than all those whose blood-shedding they esteem a pleasure. I ask now whether they can be just and pious 
men, who, when they see men placed under the stroke of death, and entreating mercy, not only suffer 
them to be put to death, but also demand it, and give cruel and inhuman votes for their death, not being 
satiated with wounds nor contented with bloodshed. Moreover, they order them, even though wounded 
and prostrate, to be attacked again, and their caresses to he wasted with blows, that no one may delude 
them by a pretended death. They are even angry with the combatants, unless one of the two is quickly 
slain; and as though they thirsted for human blood, they hate delays. They demand that other and fresh 
combatants should be given to them, that they may satisfy their eyes as soon as possible. Being imbued 
with this practice, they have lost their humanity. Therefore they do not spare even the innocent, but 
practice upon all that which they have learned in the slaughter of the wicked. It is not therefore befitting 
that those who strive to keep to the path of justice should be companions and sharers in this public 
homicide. For when God forbids us to kill, He not only prohibits us from open violence, which is not even 
allowed by the public laws, but He warns us against the commission of those things which are esteemed 
lawful among men. Thus it will be neither lawful for a just man to engage in warfare, since his warfare is 
justice itself, nor to accuse any one of a capital charge, because it makes no difference whether you put a 
man to death by word, or rather by the sword, since it is the act of putting to death itself which is 
prohibited. Therefore, with regard to this precept of God, there ought to be no exception at all; but that it 
is always unlawful to put to death a man, whom God willed to be a sacred animal. 


Therefore let no one imagine that even this is allowed, to strangle newly-born children, which is the 
greatest impiety; for God breathes into their souls for life, and not for death. But men, that there may be 
no crime with which they may not pollute their hands, deprive souls as yet innocent and simple of the 
light which they themselves have not given. Can any one, indeed, expect that they would abstain from the 
blood of others who do not abstain even from their own? But these are without any controversy wicked 
and unjust. What are they whom a false piety compels to expose their children? Can they be considered 
innocent who expose their own offspring as a prey to dogs, and as far as it depends upon themselves, kill 
them in a more cruel manner than if they had strangled them? Who can doubt that he is impious who 
gives occasion for the pity of others? For, although that which he has wished should befall the child— 
namely, that it should be brought up—he has certainly consigned his own offspring either to servitude or 
to the brothel? But who does not understand, who is ignorant what things may happen, or are accustomed 
to happen, in the case of each sex, even through error? For this is shown by the example of OEdipus 
alone, confused with twofold guilt. It is therefore as wicked to expose as it is to kill. But truly parricides 
complain of the scantiness of their means, and allege that they have not enough for bringing up more 
children; as though, in truth, their means were in the power of those who possess them, or God did not 
daily make the rich poor, and the poor rich. Wherefore, if any one on account of poverty shall be unable to 
bring up children, it is better to abstain from marriage than with wicked hands to mar the work of God. 


If, then, it is in no way permitted to commit homicide, it is not allowed us to be present at all, lest any 
bloodshed should overspread the conscience, since that blood is offered for the gratification of the people. 
And I am inclined to think that the corrupting influence of the stage is still more contaminating. For the 
subject of comedies are the dishonouring of virgins, or the loves of harlots; and the more eloquent they 
are who have composed the accounts of these disgraceful actions, the more do they persuade by the 
elegance of their sentiments; and harmonious and polished verses more readily remain fixed in the 
memory of the hearers. In like manner, the stories of the tragedians place before the eyes the parricides 
and incests of wicked kings, and represent tragic crimes. And what other effect do the immodest gestures 
of the players produce, but both teach and excite lusts? whose enervated bodies, rendered effeminate 
after the gait and dress of women, imitate unchaste women by their disgraceful gestures. Why should I 
speak of the actors of mimes, who hold forth instruction in corrupting influences, who teach adulteries 
while they feign them, and by pretended actions train to those which are true? What can young men or 
virgins do, when they see that these things are practised without shame, and willingly beheld by all? They 
are plainly admonished of what they can do, and are inflamed with lust, which is especially excited by 
seeing; and every one according to his sex forms himself in these representations. And they approve of 
these things, while they laugh at them, and with vices clinging to them, they return more corrupted to 
their apartments; and not boys only, who ought not to be inured to vices prematurely, but also old men, 
whom it does not become at their age to sin. 


What else does the practice of the Circensian games contain but levity, vanity, and madness? For their 


souls are hurried away to mad excitement with as great impetuosity as that with which the chariot races 
are there carried on; so that they who come for the sake of beholding the spectacle now themselves 
exhibit more of a spectacle, when they begin to utter exclamations, to be thrown into transports, and to 
leap from their seats. Therefore all spectacles ought to be avoided, not only that no vice may settle in our 
breasts, which ought to be tranquil and peaceful; but that the habitual indulgence of any pleasure may not 
soothe and captivate us, and turn us aside from God and from good works. For the celebrations of the 
games are festivals in honour of the gods, inasmuch as they were instituted on account of their birthdays, 
or the dedication of new temples. And at first the huntings, which are called shows, were in honour of 
Saturnus, and the scenic games in honour of Liber, but the Circensian in honour of Neptune. By degrees, 
however, the same honour began to be paid also to the other gods, and separate games were dedicated to 
their names, as Sisinnius Capito teaches in his book on the games. Therefore, if any one is present at the 
spectacles to which men assemble for the sake of religion, he has departed from the worship of God, and 
has betaken himself to those deities whose birthdays and festivals he has celebrated. 


CHAP. XxI 


OF THE PLEASURES OF THE EARS, AND OF SACRED LITERATURE 


Pleasure of the ears is received from the sweetness of voices and strains, which indeed is as productive of 
vice as that delight of the eyes of which we have spoken. For who would not deem him luxurious and 
worthless who should have scenic arts at his house? But it makes no difference whether you practice 
luxury alone at home, or with the people in the theatre. But we have already spoken of spectacles: there 
remains one thing which is to be overcome by us, that we be not captivated by those things which 
penetrate to the innermost perception. For all those things which are unconnected with words, that is, 
pleasant sounds of the air and of strings, may be easily disregarded, because they do not adhere to us, 
and cannot be written. But a well-composed poem, and a speech beguiling with its sweetness, captivate 
the minds of men, and impel them in what direction they please. Hence, when learned men have applied 
themselves to the religion of God, unless they have been instructed by some skilful teacher, they do not 
believe. For, being accustomed to sweet and polished speeches or poems, they despise the simple and 
common language of the sacred writings as mean. For they seek that which may soothe the senses. But 
whatever is pleasant to the ear effects persuasion, and while it delights fixes itself deeply within the 
breast. Is God, therefore, the contriver both of the mind, and of the voice, and of the tongue, unable to 
speak eloquently? Yea, rather, with the greatest foresight, He wished those things which are divine to be 
without adornment, that all might understand the things which He Himself spoke to all. 


Therefore he who is anxious for the truth, who does not wish to deceive himself, must lay aside hurtful 
and injurious pleasures, which would bind the mind to themselves, as pleasant food does the body: true 
things must be preferred to false, eternal things to those which are of short duration, useful things to 
those which are pleasant. Let nothing be pleasing to the sight but that which you see to be done with 
piety and justice; let nothing be agreeable to the hearing but that which nourishes the soul and makes you 
a better man. And especially this sense ought not to be distorted to vice, since it is given to us for this 
purpose, that we might gain the knowledge of God. Therefore, if it be a pleasure to hear melodies and 
songs, let it be pleasant to sing and hear the praises of God. This is true pleasure, which is the attendant 
and companion of virtue. This is not frail and brief, as those which they desire, who, like cattle, are slaves 
to the body; but lasting, and affording delight without any intermission. And if any one shall pass its 
limits, and shall seek nothing else from pleasure but pleasure itself, he designs for himself death; for as 
there is perpetual life in virtue, so there is death in pleasure. For he who shall choose temporal things will 
be without things eternal; he who shall prefer earthly things will not have heavenly things. 


CHAP. XXII 


OF THE PLEASURES OF TASTE AND SMELL 


But with regard to the pleasures of taste and smell, which two senses relate only to the body, there is 
nothing to be discussed by us; unless by chance any one requires us to say that it is disgraceful to a wise 
and good man if he is the slave of his appetite, if he walks along besmeared with unguents and crowned 
with flowers: and he who does these things is plainly foolish and senseless, and is worthless, and one 
whom not even a notion of virtue has reached. Perhaps some one will say, Why, then, have these things 
been made, except that we may enjoy them? However, it has often been said that there would have been 
no virtue unless it had things which it might overpower. Therefore God made all things to supply a contest 
between two things. Those enticements of pleasures, then, are the instruments of that whose only 
business it is to subdue virtue, and to shut out justice from men. With these soothing influences and 
enjoyments it captivates their souls; for it knows that pleasure is the contriver of death. For as God calls 
man to life only through virtue and labour, so the other calls us to death by delights and pleasures; and as 
men arrive at real good through deceitful evils, so they arrive at real evil through deceitful goods. 
Therefore those enjoyments are to be guarded against, as snares or nets, lest, captivated by the softness 
of enjoyments, we should be brought under the dominion of death with the body itself, to which we have 
enslaved ourselves. 


CHAP. XXIII 
DE TACTUS VOLUPTATE ET LIBIDINE, ATQUE DE MATRIMONIO ET CONTINENTIA 


Venio nunc ad eam, quae percipitur ex tactu, voluptatem: qui sensus est quidem totius corporis. Sed ego 
non de ornamentis, aut vestibus, sed de sola libidine dicendum mihi puto; quae maxime coercenda est, 
quia maxime nocet. Cure excogitasset Deus duorum sexuum rationero, attribuit iis, ut se invicem 
appeterent, et conjunctione gauderent. Itaque ardentissimam cupiditatem cunctorum animantium 
corporibus admiscuit, ut in hos affectus avidissime ruerent, eaque ratione propagari et multiplicari genera 
possent. Quae cupiditas et appetentia in homine vehementior et acrior invenitur; vel quia hominum 
multitudinem voluit esse majorem, vel quoniam virtutem soli homini dedit, ut esset laus et gloria in 
coercendis voluptatibus, et abstinentia sui. Seit ergo adversarius ille noster, quanta sit vis hujus 
cupiditatis, quam quidam necessitatem dicere maluerunt; eamque a recto et bono, ad malum et pravum 
transfert. Illicita enim desideria immittit, ut aliena contaminent, quibus habere propria sine delicto licet. 
Objicit quippe oculis irritabiles formas, suggeritque fomenta, et vitiis pabulum subministrat: tum intimis 
visceribus stimulos omnes conturbat et commovet, et naturalem illum incitat atque inflammat ardorem, 
donee irretitum hominem implicatumque decipiat. Ac ne quis esset, qui poenarum metu abstineret alieno, 
lupanaria quoque constituit; et pudorem infelicium mulierum publicavit, ut ludibrio haberet tam eos qui 
faciunt, quam quas pati necesse est. 


His obscoenitatibus animas, ad sanctitatem genitas, velut in coeni gurgite demersit, pudorem extinxit, 
pudicitiam profligavit. Idem etiam mares maribus admiscuit; et nefandos coitus contra naturam contraque 
institutum Dei machinatus est: sic imbuit homines, et armavit ad nefas omne. Quid enim potest esse 
sanctum iis, qui aetatem imbecillam et praesidio indigentem, libidini suae depopulandam foedandamque 
substraverint? Non potest haec res pro magnitudine sceleris enarrari. Nihil amplius istos appellare 
possum, quam implos et parricidas, quibus non sufficit sexus a Deo datus, nisi eliare suum profane ac 
petulanter illudant. Haec tamen apud illos levia, et quasi honesta sunt. Quid dicam de iis, qui 
abominandam non libidinem, sod insaniam potius exercent! Piget dicere: sed quid his fore credamus, quos 
non piget facere? et tamen dicendum est, quia fit. De istis loquor, quorum teterrima libido et execrabilis 
furor ne capiti quidem parcit. Quibus hoc verbis, aut qua indignatione tantum nefas prosequar? Vincit 
officium linguae sceleris magnitudo. Cum igitur libido haec edat opera, et haec facinora designer, armandi 
adversus earn virtute maxima sumus. Quisquis affectus illos fraenare non potest, cohibeat eos intra prae 
scriptum legitimi tori, ut et illud, quod avide expetat, consequatur, et tamen in peccatum non incidat. Nam 
quid sibi homines perditi volunt? Nempe honesta opera voluptas sequitur: si ipsam per se appetunt, justa 
et legitima frui licet. 


Quod si aliqua necessitas prohibebit tum vero maxima adhibenda virtus erit, ut cupiditati continentia 
reluctetur. Nec tanturn alienis, quae attingere non licet, veriun etiam publicis vulgatisque corporibus 
abstinendum, Deus praecepit; docetque nos, cum duo inter se corpora fuerint copulata, unum corpus 
efficere. Ita qui se coeno immerserit, coeno sit oblitus necesse est; et corpus quidem cito ablui potest: 
mens autem contagione impudici corporis inquinata non potest, nisi et longo tempore, et multis bonis 
operibus, ab ea quae inhae serit colluvione purgari. Oportet ergo sibi quemque proponere, duorum 
sexuum conjunctionem generandi causa datam esse viventibus, eamque legera his affectibus positam, ut 
successionera parent. Sicut autem dedit nobis oculos Deus, non ut spectemus, voluptatemque capiamus, 
sed ut videamus propter eos actus, qui pertinent ad vitae necessitatem, ita genitalem corporis partem, 
quod nomen ipsum docet, nulla alia causa nisi efficiendae sobolis accepimus. Huic divinae legi summa 
devotione parendum est. Sint omnes, qui se discipulos Dei profitebuntur, ita morati et instituti, ut 
imperare sibi possint. Nam qui voluptatibus indulgent, qui libidini obsequuntur, ii animam suam corpori 
mancipant, ad mortemque condemnant: quia se corpori addixerunt, in quod habet mors potestatem. 
Unusquisque igitur, quantum potest, formet se ad verecundiam, pudorem colat, castitatem conscientia et 
mente tueatur; nec tantum legibus publicis pareat: sed sit supra omnes leges, qui legem Dei sequitur. 
Quibus bonis si assueverit, jam pudebit eum ad deteriora desciscere: modo placeant recta et honesta, 
quae melioribus jucundiora sunt quam prava et inhonesta pejoribus. 


Nondum omnia castitatis officio exsecutus sum: quam Deus fion modo intra privatos parietes, sed etiam 
prae scripto lectuli terminat; ut cum quis hobeat uxorem, neque servam, neque liberam habere insuper 
velit, sed matrimonio fidem server. Non enim, sicut juris publici ratio est, solo mulier adultera est, quae 
habet allure, maritus outem, etiam si plures habeat, a crimine adulterii solutus est. Sed divina lex ira duos 
in matrimonium, quod est in corpus unum, pari jure conjungit, ut adulter habeatur, quisquis compagem 
corporis in diversa distraxerit. Nec ob aliam cansam Deus, cam caeteras animantes suscepto foetu 
maribus repugnare voluisset, solam omnium mulierem patientem viri fecit; scilicet ne foeminis 
repugnantibus, libido cogeret viros aliud appetere, eoque facto, castitatis gloriam non tenerent. Sed 
neque mulier virtutem pudicitiae caperet, si peccare non posset. Nam quis mutum animal pudicum esse 
dixerit, quod suscepto foe tu mari repugnat? Quod ideo facit, quia necesse est in dolorem atque in 
periculum veniat, si admiserit. Nulla igitur laus est, non facere quod facere non possis. Ideo autem 
pudicitia in homine laudatur, quia non naturalis est, sed voluntaria. Servanda igitur fides ab utroque alteri 
est: immo exemplo continentia: docenda uxor, ut se caste gerat. Iniquum est enim, ut id exigas, quod prae 
stare ipse non possis. Quae iniquitas effecit profecto, ut essent adulteria, foe minis aegre ferentibus prae 
stare se fidem non exhibentibus mutuam charitatem. Denique nulla est tam perditi pudoris adultera, quae 


non hanc causam vitiis suis prae tendat; injuriam se peccando non facere, sed referre. Quod optime 
Quintilianus expressit: Homo, inquit, neque alieni matrimonii abstinens, neque sui custos, quae inter se 
natura. connexa sunt. Nam neque maritus circa corrumpendas aliorum conjuges occupatus potest vacare 
domesticae sanctitati; et uxor, cum in tale incidit matrimonium, exemplo ipso concitara, out imitari se 
putat, out vindicari. 


Cavendum igitur, ne occasionem vitiis nostra intemperantia demus: sed assuescant invicem mores 
duorum, et jugum paribus animis ferant. Nos ipsos in altero cogitemus. Nam fere in hoc justitiae summa 
consistit, ut non facias alteri, quidquid ipse ab altero pati nolis. Haec sunt quae ad continentiam prae 
cipiuntur a Deo. Sed tamen ne quis divina prae cepta circumscribere se putet posse, adduntur ilia, ut 
omnis calumnia, et occasio fraudis removeatur, adulterum esse, qui a marito dimissam duxerit, et eum qui 
prae tercrimen adulterii uxorem dimiserit, ut alteram ducat; dissociari enim corpus et distrahi Deus 
noluit. Prae terea non tanturn adulterium esse vitandum, sed etiam cogitationem; ne quis aspiciat 
alienam, et animo concupiscat: adulteram enim fieri mentem, si vel imaginem voluptatis sibi ipsa 
depinxerit. Mens est enim profecto quae peccat; quae immoderata: libidinis fructum cogitatione 
complectitur; in hac crimen est, in hac omne delictum. Nam etsi corpus nulla sit lobe maculatum, non 
constat tamen pudicitiae ratio, si animus incestus est; nec illibata castitas videri potest, ubi conscientiam 
cupiditas inquinavit. Nec verb aliquis existimet, difficile esse frae nos imponere voluptati, eamque vagam 
et errantem castitatis pudicitiae que limitibus includere, cum propositum sit hominibus etiam vincere, ac 
plurimi beatam atque incorruptam corporis integritatem retinuerint, multique sint, qui hoc coe lesti 
genere vitae felicissime perfruantur. Quod quidem Deus non ira fieri prae cepit, tanquam astringat, quia 
generari homines oportet; sed tanquam sinat. Scit enim, quantam his affectibus imposuerit necessitatem. 
Si quis hoc, inquit, facere potuerit, habebit eximiam incomparabilemque mercedem. Quod continentiae 
genus quasi fastigium est, omniumque consummatio virtutum. Ad quam si quis eniti atque eluctari 
potuerit, hunc servum dominus, hunc discipulum magister agnoscet; hic terrain triumphabit, hic erit 
consimilis Deo, qui virtutem Dei cepit. Haec quidem difficilia videntur; sed de eo loquimur, cui calcatis 
omnibus terrenis, iter in coelum paratur. Nam quia virtus in Dei agnitione consistit, omnia gravia sunt, 
dum ignores; ubi cognoveris, facilia: per ipsas difficultates nobis exeundum est, qui ad summum bonum 
tendimus. 


CHAP. XXIV 


OF REPENTANCE, OF PARDON, AND THE COMMANDS OF GOD 


Nor, however, let any one be disheartened, or despair concerning himself, if, overcome by passion, or 
impelled by desire, or deceived by error, or compelled by force, he has turned aside to the way of 
unrighteousness. For it is possible for him to be brought back, and to be set free, if he repents of his 
actions, and, turning to better things, makes satisfaction to God. Cicero, indeed, thought that this was 
impossible, whose words in the third book of the Academics are: “But if, as in the case of those who have 
gone astray on a journey, it were permitted those who have followed a devious course to correct their 
error by repentance, it would be more easy to amend rashness.” It is altogether permitted them. For if we 
think that our children are corrected when we perceive that they repent of their faults, and though we 
have disinherited and cast them off, we again receive, cherish, and embrace them, why should we despair 
that the mercy of God our Father may again be appeased by repentance? Therefore He who is at once the 
Lord and most indulgent Parent promises that He will remit the sins of the penitent, and that He will blot 
out all the iniquities of him who shall begin afresh to practice righteousness. For as the uprightness of his 
past life is of no avail to him who lives badly, because the subsequent wickedness has destroyed his works 
of righteousness, so former sins do not stand in the way of him who has amended his life, because the 
subsequent righteousness has effaced the stain of his former life. For he who repents of that which he has 
done, understands his former error; and on this account the Greeks better and more significantly speak of 
metanoia, which we may speak of in Latin as a return to a right understanding. For he returns to a right 
understanding, and recovers his mind as it were from madness, who is grieved for his error; and he 
reproves himself of madness, and confirms his mind to a better course of life: then he especially guards 
against this very thing, that he may not again be led into the same snares. In short, even the dumb 
animals, when they are ensnared by fraud, if by any means they have extricated themselves so as to 
escape, become more cautious for the future, and always avoid all those things in which they have 
perceived wiles and snares. Thus repentance makes a man cautious and diligent to avoid the faults into 
which he has once fallen through deceit. 


For no one can be so prudent and so circumspect as not at some time to slip; and therefore God, knowing 
our weakness, of His compassion has opened a harbour of refuge for man, that the medicine of 
repentance might aid this necessity to which our frailty is liable. Therefore, if any one has erred, let him 
retrace his step, and as soon as possible recover and reform himself. 

“But upward to retrace the way, 

And pass into the light of day, 


Then comes the stress of labour.” 


For when men have tasted sweet pleasures to their destruction, they can scarcely be separated from 
them: they would more easily follow right things if they had not tasted their attractions. But if they tear 
themselves away from this pernicious slavery, all their error will be forgiven them, if they shall have 
corrected their error by a better life. And let not any one imagine that he is a gainer if he shall have no 
witness of his fault: for all things are known to Him in whose sight we live; and if we are able to conceal 
anything from all men, we cannot conceal it from God, to whom nothing can be hidden, nothing secret. 
Seneca closed his exhortations with an admirable sentiment: “There is,” he says, “some great deity, and 
greater than can be imagined; and for him we endeavour to live. Let us approve ourselves to him. For it is 
of no avail that conscience is confirmed; we lie open to the sight of God.” What can be spoken with 
greater truth by him who knew God, than has been said by a man who is ignorant of true religion? For he 
both expressed the majesty of God, by saying that it is too great for the reflecting powers of the human 
mind to receive; and he touched upon the very fountain of truth, by perceiving that the life of men is not 
superfluous, as the Epicureans will have it, but that they make it their endeavour to live to God, if indeed 
they live with justice and piety. He might have been a true worshipper of God, if any one had pointed out 
to him God; and he might assuredly have despised Zeno, and his teacher Sotion, if he had obtained a true 
guide of wisdom. Let us approve ourselves to him, he says. A speech truly heavenly, had it not been 
preceded by a confession of ignorance. It is of no avail that conscience is confined; we lie open to the 
sight of God. There is then no room for falsehood, none for dissimulation; for the eyes of men are removed 
by walls, but the divine power of God cannot be removed by the inward parts from looking through and 
knowing the entire man. The same writer says, in the first book of the same work: “What are you doing? 
what are you contriving? what are you hiding? Your guardian follows you; one is withdrawn from you by 
foreign travel, another by death, another by infirm health; this one adheres to you, and you can never be 
without him. Why do you choose a secret place, and remove the witness? Suppose that you have 
succeeded in escaping the notice of all, foolish man! What does it profit you not to have a witness, if you 
have the witness of your own conscience? 


And Tully speaks in a manner no less remarkable concerning conscience and God: “Let him remember,” 
he says, “that he has God as a witness, that is, as I judge, his own mind, than which God has given nothing 
more divine to man.” Likewise, in speaking of the just and good man, he says: “Therefore such a man will 
not dare not merely to do, but even to think, anything which he would not dare to proclaim.” Therefore let 
us cleanse our conscience, which is open to the eyes of God; and, as the same writer says, “let us always 
so live as to remember that we shall have to give an account;” and let us reckon that we are looked upon 
at every moment, not, as he said, in some theatre of the world by men, but from above by Him who is 
about to be both the judge and also the witness, to whom, when He demands an account of our life, it will 
not be permitted any one to deny his actions. Therefore it is better either to flee from conscience, or 
ourselves to open our mind of our own accord, and tearing open our wounds to pour forth destruction; 
which wounds no one else can heal but He alone who made the lame to walk, restored sight to the blind, 
cleansed the polluted limbs, and raised the dead. He will quench the ardour of desires, He will root out 
lusts, He will remove envy, He will mitigate anger. He will give true and lasting health. This remedy 
should be sought by all, inasmuch as the soul is harassed by greater danger than the body, and a cure 
should be applied as soon as possible to secret diseases. For if any one has his eyesight clear, all his limbs 
perfect, and his entire body in the most vigorous health, nevertheless I should not call him sound if he is 
carried away by anger, swollen and puffed up with pride, the slave of lust, and burning with desires; but I 
should rather call him sound who does not raise his eyes to the prosperity of another, who does not 
admire riches, who looks upon another’s wife with chaste eye, who covets nothing at all, does not desire 
that which is another’s, envies no one, disdains no one; who is lowly, merciful, bountiful, mild, courteous: 
peace perpetually dwells in his mind. 


That man is sound, he is just, he is perfect. Whoever, therefore, has obeyed all these heavenly precepts, 
he is a worshipper of the true God, whose sacrifices are gentleness of spirit, and an innocent life, and 
good actions. And he who exhibits all these qualities offers a sacrifice as often as he performs any good 
and pious action. For God does not desire the sacrifice of a dumb animal, nor of death and blood, but of 
man and life. And to this sacrifice there is neither need of sacred boughs, nor of purifications, nor of sods 
of turf, which things are plainly most vain, but of those things which are put forth from the innermost 
breast. Therefore, upon the altar of God, which is truly very great, and which is placed in the heart of 
man, and cannot be defiled with blood, there is placed righteousness, patience, faith, innocence, chastity, 
and abstinence. This is the truest ceremony, this is that law of God, as it is called by Cicero, illustrious and 
divine, which always commands things which are right and honourable, and forbids things which are 
wrong and disgraceful; and he who obeys this most holy and certain law cannot fail to live justly and 
lawfully. And I have laid down a few chief points of this law, since I promised that I would speak only of 
those things which completed the character of virtue and righteousness. If any one shall wish to comprise 
all the other parts, let him seek them from the fountain itself, from which that stream flowed to us. 


CHAP. XXV 
OF SACRIFICE, AND OF AN OFFERING WORTHY OF GOD, AND OF THE FORM OF PRAISING GOD 


Now let us speak briefly concerning sacrifice itself. “Ivory,” says Plato, “is not a pure offering to God.” 
What then? Are embroidered and costly textures? Nay, rather nothing is a pure offering to God which can 


be corrupted or taken away secretly. But as he saw this, that nothing which was taken from a dead body 
ought to be offered to a living being, why did he not see that a corporeal offering ought not to be 
presented to an incorporeal being? How much better and more truly does Seneca speak: “Will you think of 
God as great and placid, and a friend to be reverenced with gentle majesty, and always at hand? not to be 
worshipped with the immolation of victims and with much blood—for what pleasure arises from the 
slaughter of innocent animals?—but with a pure mind and with a good and honourable purpose. Temples 
are not to be built to Him with stones piled up on high; He is to be consecrated by each man in his own 
breast.” Therefore, if any one thinks that garments, and jewels, and other things which are esteemed 
precious, are valued by God, he is altogether ignorant of what God is, since he thinks that those things are 
pleasing to Him which even a man would be justly praised for despising. What, then, is pure, what is 
worthy of God, but that which He Himself has demanded in that divine law of His? 


There are two things which ought to be offered, the gift and the sacrifice; the gift as a perpetual offering, 
the sacrifice for a time. But with those who by no means understand the nature of the Divine Being, a gift 
is anything which is wrought of gold or silver; likewise anything which is woven of purple and silk: a 
sacrifice is a victim, and as many things as are burnt upon the altar. But God does not make use either of 
the one or the other, because He is free from corruption, and that is altogether corruptible. Therefore, in 
each case, that which is incorporeal must be offered to God, for He accepts this. His offering is innocency 
of soul; His sacrifice praise and a hymn. For if God is not seen, He ought therefore to be worshipped with 
things which are not seen. Therefore no other religion is true but that which consists of virtue and justice. 
But in what manner God deals with the justice of man is easily understood. For if man shall be just, having 
received immortality, he will serve God for ever. But that men are not born except for justice, both the 
ancient philosophers and even Cicero suspects. For, discussing the Laws, he says: “But of all things which 
are discussed by learned men, nothing assuredly is of greater importance than that it should be entirely 
understood that we are born to justice.” We ought therefore to hold forth and offer to God that alone for 
the receiving of which He Himself produced us. But how true this twofold kind of sacrifice is, Trismegistus 
Hermes is a befitting witness, who agrees with us, that is, with the prophets, whom we follow, as much in 
fact as in words. He thus spoke concerning justice: “Adore and worship this word, O son.” But the worship 
of God consists of one thing, not to be wicked. Also in that perfect discourse, when he heard Asclepius 
inquiring from his son whether it pleased him that incense and other odours for divine sacrifice were 
offered to his father, exclaimed: “Speak words of good omen, O Asclepius. For it is the greatest impiety to 
entertain any such thought concerning that being of pre-eminent goodness. For these things, and things 
resembling these, are not adapted to Him. For He is full of all things, as many as exist, and He has need of 
nothing at all. But let us give Him thanks, and adore Him. For His sacrifice consists only of blessing.” And 
he spoke rightly. 


For we ought to sacrifice to God in word; inasmuch as God is the Word, as He Himself confessed. 
Therefore the chief ceremonial in the worship of God is praise from the mouth of a just man directed 
towards God. That this, however, may be accepted by God, there is need of humility, and fear, and 
devotion in the greatest degree, lest any one should chance to place confidence in his integrity and 
innocence, and thus incur the charge of pride and arrogance, and by this deed lose the recompense of his 
virtue. But that he may obtain the favour of God, and be free from every stain, let him always implore the 
mercy of God, and pray for nothing else but pardon for his sins, even though he has none. If he desires 
anything else, there is no need of expressing it in word to one who knows what we wish; if anything good 
shall happen to him, let him give thanks; if any evil, let him make amends, and let him confess that the 
evil has happened to him on account of his faults; and even in evils let him nothing less give thanks, and 
make amends in good things, that he may be the same at all times, and be firm, and unchangeable, and 
unshaken. And let him not suppose that this is to be done by him only in the temple, but at home, and 
even in his very bed. In short, let him always have God with himself, consecrated in his heart, inasmuch as 
he himself is a temple of God. But if he has served God, his Father and Lord, with this assiduity, 
obedience, and devotion, justice is complete and perfect; and he who shall keep this, as we before 
testified, has obeyed God, and has satisfied the obligations of religion and his own duty. 


Book VII 


Of a Happy Life 


CHAP. I 


OF THE WORLD, AND THOSE WHO ARE ABOUT TO BELIEVE, AND THOSE WHO ARE NOT; AND IN THIS THE 
CENSURE OF THE FAITHLESS 


It is well: the foundations are laid, as the illustrious orator says. But we have not only laid the foundations, 
which might be firm and suitable for the support of the work; but we have raised the entire edifice, with 
great and strong buildings, almost to the summit. There remains, a matter which is much easier, either to 
cover or adorn it; without which, however, the former works are both useless and displeasing. For of what 
avail is it, either to be freed from false religions or to understand the true one? Of what avail, either to see 
the vanity of false wisdom, or to know what is true? Of what avail is it, I say, to defend that heavenly 
justice? Of what avail to hold the worship of God with great difficulties, which is the greatest virtue, 
unless the divine reward of everlasting blessedness attends it? Of which subject we must speak in this 
book, lest all that is gone before should appear vain and unprofitable: if we should leave this, on account 
of which they were undertaken, in uncertainty, lest any one should by chance think that such great 
labours are undertaken in vain; while he distrusts their heavenly reward, which God has appointed for 
him who shall have despised the present sweet enjoyments of earth in comparison of solitary and 
unrewarded virtue. Let us satisfy this part of our subject also, both by the testimonies of the sacred 
writings and also by probable arguments, that it may be equally manifest that future things are to be 
preferred to those which are present; heavenly things to earthly; and eternal things to those which are 
temporal: since the rewards of vices are temporal, those of virtues are eternal. 


I will therefore set forth the system of the world, that it may easily be understood both when and how it 
was made by God; which Plato, who discoursed about the making of the world, could neither know nor 
explain, inasmuch as he was ignorant of the heavenly mystery, which is not learned except by the teaching 
of prophets and God; and therefore he said that it was created for eternity. Whereas the case is far 
different, since whatever is of a solid and heavy body, as it received a beginning at some time, so it must 
needs have an end. For Aristotle, when he did not see how so great a magnitude of things could perish, 
and wished to escape this objection, said that the world always had existed, and always would exist. He 
did not at all see, that whatever material thing exists must at some time have had a beginning, and that 
nothing can exist at all unless it had a beginning. For when we see that earth, and water, and fire perish, 
are consumed, and extinguished, which are clearly parts of the world, it is understood that that is 
altogether mortal the members of which are mortal. Thus it comes to pass, that whatever is liable to 
destruction must have been produced. But everything which comes within the sight of the eyes must of 
necessity be material, and capable of dissolution. Therefore Epicurus alone, following the authority of 
Democritus, spoke truly in this matter, who said that it had a beginning at some time, and that it would at 
some time perish. Nor, however, was he able to assign any reason, either through what causes or at what 
time this work of such magnitude should be destroyed. But since God has revealed this to us, and we do 
not arrive at it by conjectures, but by instruction from heaven, we will carefully teach it, that it may at 
length be evident to those who are desirous of the truth, that the philosophers did not see nor 
comprehend the truth; but that they had so slight a knowledge of it, that they by no means perceived from 
what source that fragrance of wisdom, which was so pleasant and agreeable, breathed upon them. 


In the meantime, I think it necessary to admonish those who are about to read this, that depraved and 
vicious minds, since the acuteness of their mind is blunted by earthly passions, which weigh down all the 
perceptions and render them weak, will either altogether fail to understand these things which we relate, 
or, even if they shall understand them, they will dissemble and be unwilling for them to be true: because 
they are drawn away by vices, and they knowingly favour their own evils, by the pleasantness of which 
they are captivated, and they desert the way of virtue, by the bitterness of which they are offended. For 
they who are inflamed with avarice and a certain insatiable thirst for riches—because, when they have 
sold or squandered the things in which they delight, they are unable to live in a simple style—undoubtedly 
prefer that by which they are compelled to renounce their eager desires. Also, they who, urged on by the 
incitements of lusts, as the poet says, 


“Rush into madness and fire,” 


say that we bring forward things plainly incredible; because the precepts about self-restraint wound their 
ears, which restrain them from their pleasures, to which they have given up their soul, together with their 
body. But those who, swollen with ambition or inflamed with the love of power, have bestowed all their 


efforts on the acquisition of honours, will not, even if we should bear the sun himself in our hands, believe 
that teaching which commands them to despise all power and honour, and to live in humility, and in such 
humility that they may be able to receive an injury, and if they have received one, be unwilling to return it. 
These are the men who cry out in any way against the truth with closed eyes. But they who are or shall be 
of sound mind, that is, not so immersed in vices as to be incurable, will both believe these things, and will 
readily approach them; and whatever things we say, they will appear to them open, and plain, and simple, 
and that which is chiefly necessary, true and unassailable. 


No one favours virtue but he who is able to follow it; but it is not easy for all to follow it: they can do so 
whom poverty and want have exercised, and made capable of virtue. For if the endurance of evils is virtue, 
it follows that they are not capable of virtue who have always lived in the enjoyment of good things; 
because they have never experienced evils, nor can they endure them, through their long-continued use 
and desire of good things, which alone they know. Thus it comes to pass that the poor and humble, who 
are unencumbered, more readily believe God than the rich, who are entangled with many hindrances; yea, 
rather, in chains and fetters they are enslaved to the nod of desire, their mistress, which has ensnared 
them with inextricable bonds; nor are they able to look up to heaven, since their mind is bent down to the 
earth, and fixed on the ground. But the way of virtue does not admit those carrying great burthens. The 
path is very narrow by which justice leads man to heaven; no one can keep this unless he is 
unencumbered and lightly equipped. For those wealthy men, who are loaded with many and great 
burthens, proceed along the way of death, which is very broad, since destruction rules with extended 
sway. The precepts which God gives for justice, and the things which we bring forward under the teaching 
of God respecting virtue and the truth, are bitter and as poisons to these. And if they shall dare to oppose 
these things, they must own themselves to be enemies of virtue and justice. I will now come to the 
remaining part of the subject, that an end may be put to the work. But this remains, that we should treat 
of the judgment of God, which will then be established when our Lord shall return to the earth to render 
to every one either a reward or punishment, according to his desert. Therefore, as we spoke in the fourth 
book concerning His first advent, so in this book we will relate His second advent, which the Jews also 
both confess and hope for; but in vain, since He must return to the confusion of those for whose call He 
had before come. For they who impiously treated Him with violence in His humiliation, will experience 
Him in His power as a conqueror; and, God requiting them, they will suffer all those things which they 
read and do not understand; inasmuch as, being polluted with all sins, and moreover sprinkled with the 
blood of the Holy One, they were devoted to eternal punishment by that very One on whom they laid 
wicked hands. But we shall have a separate subject against the Jews, in which we shall convict them of 
error and guilt. 


CHAP. II 


OF THE ERROR OF THE PHILOSOPHERS, AND OF THE DIVINE WISDOM, AND OF THE GOLDEN AGE 


Now let us instruct those who are ignorant of the truth. It has been so determined by the arrangement of 
the Most High God, that this unrighteous age, having run the course of its appointed times, should come 
to an end; and all wickedness being immediately extinguished, and the souls of the righteous being 
recalled to a happy life, a quiet, tranquil, peaceful, in short, golden age, as the poets call it, should 
flourish, under the rule of God Himself. This was especially the cause of all the errors of the philosophers, 
that they did not comprehend the system of the world, which comprises the whole of wisdom. But it 
cannot be comprehended by our own perception and innate intelligence, which they wished to do by 
themselves without a teacher. Therefore they fell into various and ofttimes contradictory opinions, out of 
which they had no way of escape, 


And they remained fixed in the same mire, 


as the comic writer says, since their conclusion does not correspond with their assumptions; inasmuch as 
they had assumed things to be true which could not be affirmed, and proved without the knowledge of the 
truth and of heavenly things. And this knowledge, as I have often said already, cannot exist in a man 
unless it is derived from the teaching of God. For if a man is able to understand divine things, he will be 
able also to perform them; for to understand is, as it were, to follow in their track. But he is not able to do 
the things which God does, because he is clothed with a mortal body; therefore he cannot even 
understand those things which God does. And whether this is possible is easy for every one to measure, 
from the immensity of the divine actions and works. For if you will contemplate the world, with all the 
things which it contains, you will assuredly understand how much the work of God surpasses the works of 
men. Thus, as great as is the difference between divine and human works, so great must be the distance 
between the wisdom of God and man. For because God is incorruptible and immortal, and therefore 
perfect because He is everlasting, His wisdom also is perfect, as He Himself is; nor can anything oppose 
it, because God Himself is subject to nothing. 


But because man is subject to passion, his wisdom also is subject to error; and as many things hinder the 
life of man, so that it cannot be perpetual, so also his wisdom must be hindered by many things: so that it 
is not perfect in entirely perceiving the truth. Therefore there is no human wisdom, if it strives by itself to 
attain to the conception and knowledge of the truth; inasmuch as the mind of man, being bound up with a 


frail body, and enclosed in a dark abode, is neither able to wander at large, nor clearly to perceive the 
truth, the knowledge of which belongs to the divine nature. For His works are known to God alone. But 
man cannot attain this knowledge by reflection or disputation, but by learning and hearing from Him who 
alone is able to know and to teach. Therefore Marcus Tullius, borrowing from Plato the sentiment of 
Socrates, who said that the time had come for himself to depart from life, but that they before whom he 
was pleading his cause were still alive, says: Which is better is known to the immortal gods; but I think 
that no man knows. Wherefore all the sects of philosophers must be far removed from the truth, because 
they who established them were men; nor can those things have any foundation or firmness which are 
unsupported by any utterances of divine voices. 


CHAP III 


OF NATURE, AND OF THE WORLD; AND A CENSURE OF THE STOICS AND EPICUREANS 


And since we are speaking of the errors of philosophers, the Stoics divide nature into two parts—the one 
which effects, the other which affords itself tractable for action. They say that in the former is contained 
all the power of perception, in the latter the material, and that the one cannot act without the other. How 
can that which handles and that which is handled be one and the same thing? If any one should say that 
the potter is the same as the clay, or that the clay is the same as the potter, would he not plainly appear to 
be mad? But these men comprehend under the one name of nature two things which are most widely 
different, God and the world, the Maker and the work; and say that the one can do nothing without the 
other, as though God were mixed up in nature with the world. For sometimes they so mix them together, 
that God Himself is the mind of the world, and that the world is the body of God; as though the world and 
God began to exist at the same time, and God did not Himself make the world. And they themselves also 
confess this at other times, when they say that it was made for the sake of men, and that God could, if He 
willed it, exist without the world, inasmuch as God is the divine and eternal mind, separate and free from 
a body. And since they were unable to understand His power and majesty, they mixed Him with the world, 
that is, with His own work. Whence is that saying of Virgil:— 


“A spirit whose celestial flame 
Glows in each member of the frame, 
And stirs the mighty whole.” 


What, then, becomes of their own saying, that the world was both made and is governed by the divine 
providence? For if He made the world, it follows that He existed without the world; if He governs it, it is 
plain that it is not as the mind governs the body, but as a master rules the house, as a pilot the ship, as a 
charioteer the chariot. Nor, however, are they mixed with those things which they govern. For if all these 
things which we see are members of God, then God is rendered insensible by them, since the members 
are without sensibility, and mortal, since we see that the members are mortal. 


I can enumerate how often lands shaken by sudden motions have either opened or sunk down 
precipitously; how often cities and islands have been overwhelmed by waves, and gone into the deep; 
marshes have inundated fruitful plains, rivers and pools have been dried up; mountains also have either 
fallen precipitously, or have been levelled with plains. Many districts, and the foundations of many 
mountains, are laid waste by latent and internal fire. And this is not enough, if God does not spare His 
own members, unless it is permitted man also to have some power over the body of God. Seas are built 
up, mountains are cut down, and the innermost bowels of the earth are dug out to draw forth riches. Why, 
should I say that we cannot even plough without lacerating the divine body? So that we are at once 
wicked and impious in doing violence to the members of God. Does God, then, suffer His body to be 
harassed, and endure to weaken Himself, or permit this to be done by man? Unless by chance that divine 
intelligence which is mixed with the world, and with all parts of the world, abandoned the first outer 
aspect of the earth, and plunged itself into the lowest depths, that it might be sensible of no pain from 
continual laceration. But if this is trifling and absurd, then they themselves were as devoid of intelligence 
as those are who have not perceived that the divine spirit is everywhere diffused, and that all things are 
held together by it, not however in such a manner that God, who is incorruptible, should Himself be mixed 
with heavy and corruptible elements. Therefore that is more correct which they derived from Plato, that 
the world was made by God, and is also governed by His providence. It was therefore befitting that Plato, 
and those who held the same opinion, should teach and explain what was the cause, what the reason, for 
the contriving of so great a work; why or for the sake of whom He made it. 


But the Stoics also say the world was made for the sake of men. I hear. But Epicurus is ignorant on what 
account or who made men themselves. For Lucretius, when he said that the world was not made by the 
gods, thus spoke: 


“To say, again, that for the sake of men they have willed to set in order the glorious nature of the world”— 


then he introduced:— 


“Ts sheer folly. For what advantage can our gratitude bestow on immortal and blessed beings, that for our, 
sake they should take in hand to administer aught?” 


And with good reason. For they brought forward no reason why the human race was created or 
established by God. It is our business to set forth the mystery of the world and man, of which they, being 
destitute, were able neither to reach nor see the shrine of truth. Therefore, as I said a little before, when 
they had assumed that which was true, that is, that the world was made by God, and was made for the 
sake of men, yet, since their argument failed them in the consequences, they were unable to defend that 
which they had assumed. In fine, Plato, that he might not make the work of God weak and subject to ruin, 
said that it would remain for ever. If it was made for the sake of men, and so made as to be eternal, why 
then are not they on whose account it was made eternal? If they are mortal on account of whom it was 
made, it must also itself be mortal and subject to dissolution, for it is not of more value than those for 
whose sake it was made. But if his argument were consistent, he would understand that it must perish 
because it was made, and that nothing can remain for ever except that which cannot be touched. 


But he who says that it was not made for the sake of men has no argument. For if he says that the Creator 
contrived these works of such magnitude on His own account, why then were we produced? Why do we 
enjoy the world itself? what means the creation of the human race, and of the other living creatures? why 
do we intercept the advantages of others? why, in short, do we grow, decrease, and perish? What reason is 
implied in our production itself? what in our perpetual succession? Doubtless God wished us to be seen, 
and to frame, as it were, impressions with various representations of Himself, with which He might 
delight Himself. Nevertheless, if it were so, He would esteem living creatures as His care, and especially 
man, to whose command He made all things subject. But with regard to those who say that the world 
always existed: I omit that point, that itself cannot exist without some beginning, from which they are 
unable to extricate themselves; but I say this, if the world always existed, it can have no systematic 
arrangement. For what could arrangement have effected in that which never had a beginning? For before 
anything is done or arranged, there is need of counsel that it may be determined how it should be done; 
nor can anything be done without the foresight of a settled plan. Therefore the plan precedes every work. 
Therefore that which has not been made has no plan. But the world has a plan by which it both exists and 
is governed; therefore also it was made: if it was made, it will also be destroyed. Let them therefore 
assign a reason, if they can, why it was either made in the beginning or will hereafter be destroyed. 


And because Epicurus or Democritus was unable to teach this, he said that it was produced of its own 
accord, the seeds coming together in all directions; and that when these are again resolved, discord and 
destruction will follow. Therefore he perverted that which he had correctly seen, and by his ignorance of 
system entirely overthrew the whole system, and reduced the world, and all things which are done in it, to 
the likeness of a most trifling dream, if no plan exists in human affairs. But since the world and all its 
parts, as we see, are governed by a wonderful plan; since the framing of the heaven, and the course of the 
stars and of the heavenly bodies, which is harmonious even in variety itself, the constant and wonderful 
arrangement of the seasons, the varied fruitfulness of the lands, the level plains, the defences and 
heapings up of mountains, the verdure and productiveness of the woods, the most salubrious bursting 
forth of fountains, the seasonable overflowings of rivers, the rich and abundant flowing in of the sea, the 
opposite and useful breathing of the winds, and all things, are fixed with the greatest regularity: who is so 
blind as to think that they were made without a cause, in which a wonderful disposition of most provident 
arrangement shines forth? If, therefore, nothing at all exists nor is done without a cause; if the providence 
of the Supreme God is manifest from the disposition of things, His excellency from their greatness, and 
His power from their government: therefore they are dull and mad who have said that there is no 
providence. I should not disapprove if they denied the existence of gods with this object, that they might 
affirm the existence of one; but when they did it with this intent, that they might say that there is none, he 
who does not think that they were senseless is himself senseless. 


CHAP. IV 


THAT ALL THINGS WERE CREATED FOR SOME USE, EVEN THOSE THINGS WHICH APPEAR EVIL; ON WHAT 
ACCOUNT MAN ENJOYS REASON IN SO FRAIL A BODY 


But we have spoken sufficiently on the subject of providence in the first book. For if it has any existence, 
as appears from the wonderful nature of its works, it must be that the same providence created man and 
the other animals. Let us therefore see what reason there was for the creation of the human race, since it 
is evident, as the Stoics say, that the world was made for the sake of men, although they make no slight 
error in this very matter, in saying it was not made for the sake of man, but of men. For the naming of one 
individual comprehends the whole human race. But this arises from the fact that they are ignorant that 
one man only was made by God, and they think that men were produced in all lands and fields like 
mushrooms. But Hermes was not ignorant that man was both made by God and after the likeness of God. 
But I return to my subject. There is nothing, as I imagine, which was made on its own account; but 
whatever is made at all must necessarily be made for some purpose. For who is there either so senseless 
or so unconcerned as to attempt to do anything at random, from which he expects no utility, no 
advantage? He who builds a house does not build it merely for this purpose, that it may be a house, but 
that it may be inhabited. He who builds a ship does not bestow his labour on this account, only that the 


ship may be visible, but that men may sail in it. Likewise he who designs and forms any vessel does not do 
it on this account, that he may only appear to have done it, but that the vessel when made may contain 
something necessary for use. In like manner, other things, whatever are made, are plainly not made 
superfluously, but for some useful purposes. 


It is plain, therefore, that the world was made by God, not on account of the world itself; for since it is 
without sensibility, it neither needs the warmth of the sun, or light, or the breath of the winds, or the 
moisture of showers, or the nourishment of fruits. But it cannot even be said that God made the world for 
His own sake, since He can exist without the world, as He did before it was made; and God Himself does 
not make use of all those things which are contained in it, and which are produced. It is evident, 
therefore, that the world was constructed for the sake of living beings, since living beings enjoy those 
things of which it consists; and that these may live and exist, all things necessary for them are supplied at 
fixed times. Again, that the other living beings were made for the sake of man, is plain from this, that they 
are subservient to man, and were given for his protection and service; since, whether they are of the earth 
or of the water, they do not perceive the system of the world as man does. We must here reply to the 
philosophers, and especially to Cicero, who says: “Why should God, when He made all things on our 
account, make so large a quantity of snakes and vipers? why should He scatter so many pernicious things 
by land and by sea?” A very wide subject for discussion, but it must be briefly touched upon, as in passing. 
Since man is formed of different and opposing elements, soul and body, that is, heaven and earth, that 
which is slight and that which is perceptible to the senses, that which is eternal and that which is 
temporal, that which has sensibility and that which is senseless, that which is endued with light and that 
which is dark, reason itself and necessity require that both good and evil things should be set before man 
—good things which he may use, and evil things which he may guard against and avoid. 


For wisdom has been given to him on this account, that, knowing the nature of good and evil things, he 
may exercise the force of his reason in seeking the good and avoiding the evil. For because wisdom was 
not given to the other animals, they were both defended with natural clothing and were armed; but in the 
place of all these He gave to man that which was most excellent, reason only. Therefore He formed him 
naked and unarmed, that wisdom might be both his defence and covering. He placed his defence and 
ornament not without, but within not in the body, but in the heart. Unless, therefore, there were evils 
which he might guard against, and which he might distinguish from good and useful things, wisdom was 
not necessary for him. Therefore let Marcus Tullius know that reason was either given to man that he 
might take fishes on account of his own use, and avoid snakes and vipers for the sake of his own safety; or 
that good and evil things were set before him on this account, because he had received wisdom, the whole 
force of which is occupied in distinguishing things good and evil. Great, therefore, and right, and 
admirable is the force, and reason, and power of man, for whose sake God made the world itself and all 
things, as many as exist, and gave him so much honour that He set him over all things, since he alone 
could admire the works of God. Most excellently, therefore, does our Asclepiades, in discussing the 
providence of the Supreme God in that book which he wrote to me, say: “And on this account any one may 
with good reason think that the divine providence gave the place nearest to itself to him who was able to 
understand its arrangement. For that is the sun: who so beholds it as to understand why it is the sun, and 
what amount of influence it has upon the other parts of the system? this is the heaven, who looks up to it? 
this is the earth, who inhabits it? this is the sea, who sails upon it? this is fire, who makes use of it?” 
Therefore the Supreme God did not arrange these things on account of Himself, because He stands in 
need of nothing, but on account of man, who might fitly make use of them. 


CHAP. V 


OF THE CREATION OF MAN, AND OF THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE WORLD, AND OF THE CHIEF GOOD 


Let us now assign the reason why He made man himself. For if the philosophers had known this, they 
would either have maintained those things which they had found to be true, or would not have fallen into 
the greatest errors. For this is the chief thing; this is the point on which everything turns. And if any one 
does not possess this, the truth altogether glides away from him. It is this, in short, which causes them to 
be inconsistent with reason; for if this had shone upon them, if they had known all the mystery of man, the 
Academy would never have been in entire opposition to their disputations, and to all philosophy. As, 
therefore, God did not make the world for His own sake, because He does not stand in need of its 
advantages, but for the sake of man, who has the use of it, so also He made man himself for His own sake. 
What advantage is there to God in man, says Epicurus, that He should make him for His own sake? Truly, 
that there might be one who might understand His works; who might be able both to admire with his 
understanding, and to express with his voice, the foresight displayed in their arrangement, the order of 
their creation, the power exerted in their completion. And the sum of all these things is, that he should 
worship God. For he who understands these things worships Him; he follows Him with due veneration as 
the Maker of all things, He as his true Father, who measures the excellence of His majesty according to 
the invention, the commencement, and completion of His works. What more evident argument can be 
brought forward that God both made the world for the sake of man, and man for His own sake, than that 
he alone of all living creatures has been so formed that his eyes are directed towards heaven, his face 
looking towards God, his countenance is in fellowship with his Parent, so that God appears, as it were, 
with outstretched hand to have raised man from the ground, and to have elevated him to the 


contemplation of Himself. “What, then,” he says, “does the worship paid by man confer on God, who is 
blessed, and in want of nothing? Or if He gave such honour to man as to create the world for his sake, to 
furnish him with wisdom, to make him lord of all things living, and to love him as a son, why did He make 
him subject to death and decay? why did He expose the object of His love to all evils? when it was 
befitting that man should be happy, as though closely connected with God, and everlasting as He is, to the 
worship and contemplation of whom he was formed.” 


Although we have taught these things for the most part in a scattered manner in the former books, 
nevertheless, since the subject now specially requires it, because we have undertaken to discuss the 
subject of a happy life, these things are to be explained by us more carefully and fully, that the 
arrangement made by God, and His work and will, may be known. Though He was always able by His own 
immortal Spirit to produce innumerable souls, as He produced the angels, to whom there exists 
immortality without any danger and fear of evils, yet He devised an unspeakable work, in what manner He 
might create an infinite multitude of souls, which being at first united with frail and feeble bodies, He 
might place in the midst between good and evil, that He might set virtue before them composed as they 
were of both natures; that they might not attain to immortality by a delicate and easy course of life, but 
might arrive at that unspeakable reward of eternal life with the utmost difficulty and great labours. 
Therefore, that He might clothe them with limbs which were heavy and liable to injury, since they were 
unable to exist in the middle void, the weight and gravity of the body sinking downwards, He determined 
that an abode and dwelling-place should first be built for them. And thus with unspeakable energy and 
power He contrived the surpassing works of the world; and having suspended the light elements on high, 
and depressed the heavy ones to the depths below, He strengthened the heavenly things, and established 
the earthly. It is not necessary at present to follow out each point separately, since we discussed them all 
together in the second book. 


Therefore He placed in the heaven lights, whose regularity, and brightness, and motion, were most 
suitably proportioned to the advantage of living beings. Moreover, He gave to the earth, which He 
designed as their dwelling-place, fruitfulness for bringing forth and producing various things, that by the 
abundance of fruits and green herbs it might supply nourishment according to the nature and 
requirements of each kind. Then, when He had completed all things which belonged to the condition of 
the world, He formed man from the earth itself, which He prepared for him from the beginning as a 
habitation; that is, He clothed and covered his spirit with an earthly body, that, being compacted of 
different and opposing materials, he might be susceptible of good and evil; and as the earth itself is 
fruitful for the bringing forth of grain, so the body of man, which was taken from the earth, received the 
power of producing offspring, that, inasmuch as he was formed of a fragile substance, and could not exist 
for ever, when the space of his temporal life was past, he might depart, and by a perpetual succession 
renew that which he bore, which was frail and feeble. Why, then, did He make him frail and mortal, when 
He had built the world for his sake? First of all, that an infinite number of living beings might be 
produced, and that He might fill all the earth with a multitude; in the next place, that He might set before 
man virtue, that is, endurance of evils and labours, by which he might be able to gain the reward of 
immortality. For since man consists of two parts, body and soul, of which the one is earthly, the other 
heavenly, two lives have been assigned to man: the one temporal, which is appointed for the body; the 
other everlasting, which belongs to the soul. We received the former at our birth we attain to the latter by 
striving, that immortality might not exist to man without any difficulty. That earthly one is as the body, and 
therefore has an end; but this heavenly one is as the soul, and therefore has no limit. We received the first 
when we were ignorant of it, this second knowingly; for it is given to virtue, not to nature, because God 
wished that we should procure life for ourselves in life. 


For this reason He has given us this present life, that we may either lose that true and eternal life by our 
vices, or win it by virtue. The chief good is not contained in this bodily life, since, as it was given to us by 
divine necessity, so it will again be destroyed by divine necessity. Thus that which has an end does not 
contain the chief good. But the chief good is contained in that spiritual life which we acquire by ourselves, 
because it cannot contain evil, or have an end; to which subject nature and the system of the body afford 
an argument. For other animals incline towards the ground, because they are earthly, and are incapable of 
immortality, which is from heaven; but man is upright and looks towards heaven, because immortality is 
proposed to him; which, however, does not come, unless it is given to man by God. For otherwise there 
would be no difference between the just and the unjust, since every man who is born would become 
immortal. Immortality, then, is not the consequence of nature, but the reward and recompense of virtue. 
Lastly, man does not immediately upon his birth walk upright, but at first on all fours, because the nature 
of his body and of this present life is common to us with the dumb animals; afterwards, when his strength 
is confirmed, he raises himself, and his tongue is loosened so that he speaks plainly, and he ceases to be a 
dumb animal. And this argument teaches that man is born mortal; but that he afterwards becomes 
immortal, when he begins to live in conformity with the will of God, that is, to follow righteousness, which 
is comprised in the worship of God, since God raised man to a view of the heaven and of Himself. And this 
takes place when man, purified in the heavenly laver, lays aside his infancy together with all the pollution 
of his past life, and having received an increase of divine vigour, becomes a perfect and complete man. 


Therefore, because God has set forth virtue before man, although the soul and the body are connected 
together, yet they are contrary, and oppose one another. The things which are good for the soul are evil to 


the body, that is, the avoiding of riches, the prohibiting of pleasures, the contempt of pain and death. In 
like manner, the things which are good for the body are evil to the soul, that is, desire and lust, by which 
riches are desired, and the enjoyments of various pleasures, by which the soul is weakened and destroyed. 
Therefore it is necessary, that the just and wise man should be engaged in all evils, since fortitude is 
victorious over evils; but the unjust in riches, in honours, in power. For these goods relate to the body, and 
are earthly; and these men also lead an earthly life, nor are they able to attain to immortality, because 
they have given themselves up to pleasures which are the enemies of virtue. Therefore this temporal life 
ought to be subject to that eternal life, as the body is to the soul. Whoever, then, prefers the life of the 
soul must despise the life of the body; nor will he in any other way be able to strive after that which is 
highest, unless he shall have despised the things which are lowest. But he who shall have embraced the 
life of the body, and shall have turned his desires downwards to the earth, is unable to attain to that 
higher life. But he who prefers to live well for eternity, will live badly for a time, and will be subjected to 
all troubles and labours as long as he shall be on earth, that he may have divine and heavenly consolation. 
And he who shall prefer to live well for a time, will live ill to eternity; for he will be condemned by the 
sentence of God to eternal punishment, because he has preferred earthly to heavenly goods. On this 
account, therefore, God seeks to be worshipped, and to be honoured by man as a Father, that he may have 
virtue and wisdom, which alone produce immortality. For because no other but Himself is able to confer 
that immortality, since He alone possesses it, He will grant to the piety of the man, with which he has 
honoured God, this reward, to be blessed to all eternity, and to be for ever in the presence of God and in 
the society of God. 


N.B.—The following paragraphs to the end of the chapter are wanting many mss., and it is very doubtful 
whether they were written by Lactantius. 


Nor can any one shelter himself under the pretext that the fault belongs to Him who made both good and 
evil. For why did He will that evil should exist if He hated it? Why did He not make good only, that no one 
might sin, no one commit evil? Although I have explained this in almost all the former books, and have 
touched upon it, though slightly, above, yet it must be mentioned repeatedly, because the whole matter 
turns on this point. For there could be no virtue unless He had made contrary things; nor can the power of 
good be at all manifest, except from a comparison with evil. Thus evil is nothing else but the explanation 
of good. Therefore if evil is taken away, good must also be taken away. If you shall cut off your left hand or 
foot, your body will not be entire, nor will life itself remain the same. Thus, for the due adjustment of the 
framework of the body, the left members are most suitably joined with the right. In like manner, if you 
make chessmen all alike, no one will play. If you shall give one colour only to the circus, no one will think 
it worth while to be a spectator, all the pleasure of the Circensian games being taken away. For he who 
first instituted the games was a favourer of one colour; but he introduced another as a rival, that there 
might be a contest, and some partisanship in the spectacle. Thus God, when He was fixing that which was 
good, and giving virtue, appointed also their contraries, with which they might contend. If an enemy and a 
fight be wanting, there is no victory. Take away a contest, and even virtue is nothing. How many are the 
mutual contests of men, and with what various arts are they carried on! No one, however, would be 
regarded as surpassing in bravery, swiftness, or excellence, if he bad no adversary with whom he might 
contend. And where victory is wanting, there also glory and the reward of victory must be absent together 
with it. Therefore, that he might strengthen virtue itself by continual exercise, and might make it perfect 
from its conflict with evils, He gave both together, because each of the two without the other is unable to 
retain its force. Therefore there is diversity, on which the whole system of truth depends. 


It does not escape my notice what may here be urged in opposition by more skilful persons. If good cannot 
exist without evil, how do you say that, before he had offended God, the first man lived in the exercise of 
good only, or that he will hereafter live in the exercise of good only? This question is to be examined by us, 
for in the former books I omitted it, that I might here fill up the subject. We have said above that the 
nature of man is made up of opposing elements; for the body, because it is earth, is capable of being 
grasped, of temporary duration, senseless, and dark. But the soul, because it is from heaven, is 
unsubstantial, everlasting, endued with sensibility, and full of lustre; and because these qualities are 
opposed to one another, it follows of necessity that man is subject to good and evil. Good is ascribed to the 
soul, because it is incapable of dissolution; evil to the body, because it is frail. Since, therefore, the body 
and the soul are connected and united together, the good and the evil must necessarily hold together; nor 
can they be separated from one another, unless when they (the body and soul) are separated. Finally, the 
knowledge of good and of evil was given at the same time to the first man; and when he understood this, 
he was immediately driven from the holy place in which there is no evil; for when he was conversant with 
that which was good only, he was ignorant that this itself was good. But after that he had received the 
knowledge of good and evil, it was now unlawful for him to remain in that place of happiness, and he was 
banished to this common world, that he might at once experience both of those things with the nature of 
which he had at once become acquainted. It is plain, therefore, that wisdom has been given to man that 
he may distinguish good from evil—that he may discriminate between things advantageous and things 
disadvantageous, between things useful and things useless—that he may have judgment and consideration 
as to what he ought to guard against, what to desire, what to avoid, and what to follow. Wisdom therefore 
cannot exist without evil; and that first author of the human race, as long as he was conversant with good 
only, lived as an infant, ignorant of good and evil. But, indeed, hereafter man must be both wise and happy 
without any evil; but this cannot take place as long as the soul is clothed with the abode of the body. 


But when a separation shall have been made between the body and the soul, then evil will be disunited 
from good; and as the body perishes and the soul remains, so evil will perish and good be permanent. 
Then man, having received the garment of immortality, will be wise and free from evil, as God is. He, 
therefore, who wishes that we should be conversant with good only, especially desires this, that we should 
live without the body, in which evil is. But if evil is taken away, either wisdom, as I have said, or the body, 
will be taken from man; wisdom, that he may be ignorant of evil; the body, that he may not be sensible of 
it. But now, since man is furnished with wisdom to know, and a body to perceive, God willed that both 
should exist alike in this life, that virtue and wisdom may be in agreement. Therefore He placed man in 
the midst, between both, that he might have liberty to follow either good or evil. But He mingled with evil 
some things which appear good, that is, various and delightful enjoyments, that by the enticements of 
these He might lead men to the concealed evil. And He likewise mingled with good some things which 
appear evil—that is, hardships, and miseries, and labours—by the harshness and unpleasantness of which 
the soul, being offended, might shrink back from the concealed good. But here the office of wisdom is 
needed, that we may see more with the mind than with the body, which very few are able to do; because 
while virtue is difficult and rarely to be found, pleasure is common and public. Thus it necessarily happens 
that the wise man is accounted as a fool, who, while he seeks good things which are not seen, permits 
those which are seen to slip from his hands; and while he avoids evils which are not seen, runs into evils 
which are before the eyes; which happens to us when we refuse neither torture nor death in behalf of the 
faith, since we are driven to the greatest wickedness, so as to betray the faith and deny the true God, and 
to sacrifice to dead and death-bearing gods. This is the cause why God made man mortal, and made him 
subject to evils, although he had framed the world for his sake, namely, that he might be capable of virtue, 
and that his virtue might reward him with immortality. Now virtue, as we have shown, is the worship of 
the true God. 


CHAP. VI 


WHY THE WORLD AND MAN WERE CREATED. HOW UNPROFITABLE IS THE WORSHIP OF FALSE GODS 


Now let us mark the whole argument by a brief definition. The world has been created for this purpose, 
that we may be born; we are born for this end, that we may acknowledge the Maker of the world and of 
ourselves—God; we acknowledge Him for this end, that we may worship Him; we worship Him for this 
end, that we may receive immortality as the reward of our labours, since the worship of God consists of 
the greatest labours; for this end we are rewarded with immortality, that being made like to the angels, 
we may serve the Supreme Father and Lord for ever, and may be to all eternity a kingdom to God. This is 
the sum of all things, this the secret of God, this the mystery of the world, from which they are estranged, 
who, following present gratification, have devoted themselves to the pursuit of earthly and frail goods, 
and by means of deadly enjoyments have sunk as it were in mire and mud their souls, which were born for 
heavenly pursuits. 


Let us now, in the next place, inquire whether there is anything reasonable in the worship of these gods; 
for if they are many, if they are worshipped only on this account by men, that they may afford them riches, 
victories, honours, and all things, which are of no avail except for the present; if we are produced without 
cause—if no providence is employed in the production of men—if we are brought forth by chance for 
ourselves, and for the sake of our own pleasure—if we are nothing after death,—what can be so 
superfluous, so empty, so vain, as the affairs of man, and the world itself? which, though it is of incredible 
magnitude, and constructed with such wonderful arrangement, is nevertheless occupied with trifling 
subjects. For why should the breathings of the winds put the clouds in motion? Why should lightnings 
shine forth, thunders roar, or showers fall, that the earth may bring forth its increase, and nourish its 
various productions? Why, in short, should all nature labour that nothing may be wanting of those things 
by which the life of man is sustained, if it is vain, if we utterly perish, if there is in us nothing of greater 
advantage to God? But if it is unlawful to be spoken, and is not to be thought possible, that that which you 
see to be most in accordance with reason was not established on account of some reason of importance, 
what reason can there be in these errors of depraved religions, and in this persuasion of philosophers, by 
which they imagine that souls perish? Assuredly there is none; for what have they to say why the gods so 
regularly supply to men everything in its season? Is it that we may present to them corn and wine, and the 
odour of incense, and the blood of cattle? Which things cannot be acceptable to the immortals, because 
they are perishable; nor can they be of use to beings destitute of bodies, because these things have been 
given for the use of those possessed of bodies; and yet if they required these things, they could bestow 
them upon themselves when they wished. Whether, therefore, souls perish or exist for ever, what principle 
is involved in the worship of the gods, or by whom was the world established? Why, or when, or how long, 
or how far were men produced, or on what account? Why do they arise, die, succeed one another, are 
renewed? What do the gods obtain from the worship of those who after death are about to have no 
existence? What do they perform, what do they promise, what do they threaten, which is worthy of men or 
of gods? Or if souls remain after death, what do they do or are they about to do respecting them? What 
need is there to them of a treasure-house of souls? From what source do they themselves arise? How, or 
why, or whence are they so many? Thus it comes to pass, that if you depart from that sum of things which 
we comprised above, all system is destroyed, and all things return to nothing. 


CHAP. VII 
OF THE VARIETY OF PHILOSOPHERS, AND THEIR TRUTH 


And because the philosophers did not comprehend this main point, they were neither able to comprehend 
truth, although they for the most part both saw and explained those things of which the main point itself 
consists. But different persons brought forward all these things, and in different ways, not connecting the 
causes of things, nor the consequences, nor the reasons, so that they might join together and complete 
that main point which comprises the whole. But it is easy to show that almost the whole truth has been 
divided by philosophers and sects. For we do not overthrow philosophy, as the Academics are accustomed 
to do, whose plan was to reply to everything, which is rather to calumniate and mock; but we show that no 
sect was so much out of the way, and no philosopher so vain, as not to see something of the truth. But 
while they are mad with the desire of contradicting, while they defend their own arguments even though 
false, and overthrow those of others even though true, not only has the truth escaped from them, which 
they pretended that they were seeking, but they themselves lost it chiefly through their own fault. But if 
there had been any one to collect together the truth which was dispersed amongst individuals and 
scattered amongst sects, and to reduce it to a body, he assuredly would not disagree with us. But no one is 
able to do this, unless he has experience and knowledge of the truth. But to know the truth belongs to him 
only who has been taught by God. For he cannot in any other way reject the things which are false, or 
choose and approve of those which are true; but if even by chance he should effect this, he would most 
surely act the part of the philosopher; and though he could not defend those things by divine testimonies, 
yet the truth would explain itself by its own light. Wherefore the error of those is incredible, who, when 
they have approved of any sect, and have devoted themselves to it, condemn all others as false and vain, 
and arm themselves for battle, neither knowing what they ought to defend nor what to refute; and make 
attacks everywhere, without distinction, upon all things which are brought forward by those who disagree 
with them. 


On account of these most obstinate contentions of theirs, no philosophy existed which made a nearer 
approach to the truth, for the whole truth has been comprised by these in separate portions. Plato said 
that the world was made by God: the prophets speak the same; and the same is apparent from the verses 
of the Sibyl. They therefore are in error, who have said either that all things were produced of their own 
accord or from an assemblage of atoms; since so great a world, so adorned and of such magnitude, could 
neither have been made nor arranged and set in order without some most skilful author, and that very 
arrangement by which all things are perceived to be kept together and to be governed bespeaks an 
artificer with a most skilful mind. The Stoics say that the world, and all things which are in it, were made 
for the sake of men: the sacred writings teach us the same thing. Therefore Democritus was in error, who 
thought that they were poured forth from the earth like worms, without any author or plan. For the reason 
of man’s creation belongs to a divine mystery; and because he was unable to know this, he drew down 
man’s life to nothing. Aristo asserted that men were born to the exercise of virtue; we are also reminded 
of and learn the same from the prophets. Therefore Aristippus is deceived, who made man subject to 
pleasure, that is, to evil, as though he were a beast. Pherecydes and Plato contended that souls were 
immortal; but this is a peculiar doctrine in our religion. Therefore Dicaearchus was mistaken, together 
with Democritus, who argued that souls perished with the body and were dissolved, Zeno the Stoic taught 
that there were infernal regions, and that the abodes of the good were separated from the wicked; and 
that the former enjoyed peaceful and delightful regions, but that the latter suffered punishment in dark 
places, and in dreadful abysses of mire: the prophets show the same thing. Therefore Epicurus was 
mistaken, who thought that that was an invention of the poets, and explained those punishments of the 
infernal regions, which are spoken of, as happening in this life. Therefore the philosophers touched upon 
the whole truth, and every secret of our holy religion; but when others denied it, they were unable to 
defend that which they had found, because the system did not agree with the particulars; nor were they 
able to reduce to a summary those things which they had perceived to be true, as we have done above. 


CHAP. VIII 


OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 


The one chief good, therefore, is immortality, for the reception of which we were originally formed and 
born. To this we direct our course; human nature regards this; to this virtue exalts us. And because we 
have discovered this good, it remains that we should also speak of immortality itself. The arguments of 
Plato, although they contribute much to the subject, have little strength to prove and fill up the truth, 
since he had neither summed up and collected into one the plan of the whole of this great mystery, nor 
had he comprehended the chief good. For although he perceived the truth respecting the immortality of 
the soul, yet he did not speak respecting it as though it were the chief good. We, therefore, are able to 
elicit the truth by more certain signs; for we have not collected it by doubtful surmise, but have known it 
by divine instruction. Now Plato thus reasoned, that whatever has perception by itself, and always moves, 
is immortal; for that that which has no beginning of motion is not about to have an end, because it cannot 
be deserted by itself. But this argument would give eternal existence even to dumb animals, unless he had 
made a distinction by the addition of wisdom. He added, therefore, that he might escape this common 
linking together, that the soul of man could not be otherwise than immortal, since its wonderful skill in 


invention, its quickness in reflection, and its readiness in perceiving and learning, its memory of the past, 
and its foresight of the future, and its knowledge of innumerable arts and subjects, which other living 
creatures do not possess, appear divine and heavenly; because of the soul, which conceives such great 
things, and contains such great things, no origin can be found on earth, since it has nothing of earthly 
admixture united with it. But that which is ponderous in man, and liable to dissolution, must be resolved 
into earth; whereas that which is slight and subtle is incapable of division, and when freed from the abode 
of the body, as from prison, it flies to the heaven, and to its own nature. This is a brief summary of the 
tenets of Plato, which are widely and copiously explained in his own writings. 


Pythagoras also was previously of the same sentiments, and his teacher Pherecydes, whom Cicero 
reported to have been the first who discoursed respecting the immortality of the soul. And although all 
these excelled in eloquence, nevertheless in this contest at least, those who argued against this opinion 
had no less authority; Dicaearchus first, then Democritus, and lastly Epicurus: so that the matter itself, 
respecting which they were contending, was called into doubt. Finally, Tullius also having set forth the 
opinions of all these respecting immortality and death, declared that he did not know what was the truth. 
“Which of these opinions is true,” he said, “some God may see.” And again he says in another place: 
“Since each of these opinions had most learned defenders, it cannot be divined what is certainty.” But we 
have no need of divination, since the divinity itself has laid open to us the truth. 


CHAP. IX 


OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, AND OF VIRTUE 


By these arguments, therefore, which neither Plato nor any other invented, the immorality of souls can be 
proved and perceived: which arguments we will briefly collect, since my discourse hastens on to relate the 
great judgment of God, which will be celebrated on the earth at the approaching end of the world. Before 
all things, since God cannot be seen by man, lest any one should imagine from this circumstance that God 
does not exist, because He was not seen by mortal eyes, among other wonderful arrangements. He also 
made many things the power of which is manifest, but the substance is not seen, as the voice, smell, the 
wind, that by the token and example of these things we might perceive God from His power and operation 
and works, although He did not fall under the notice of our eyes. What is clearer than the voice, or 
stronger than the wind, or more forcible than smell? Yet these, when they are borne through the air and 
come to our senses, and impel them by their efficacy, are not distinguished by the eyesight, but are 
perceived by other parts of the body. In like manner, God is not to be perceived by us through the sight or 
other frail sense; but He is to be beheld by the eyes of the mind, since we see His illustrious and 
wonderful works. For as to those who have altogether denied the existence of God, I should not only 
refuse to call them philosophers, but even deny them the name of men, who, with a close resemblance to 
dumb animals, consisted of body only, discerning nothing with their mind, and referring all things to the 
bodily senses, who thought that nothing existed but that which they beheld with their eyes. And because 
they saw that adversity befell the wicked, or prosperity happened to the good, they believed that all things 
were carried on by fortune, and that the world was established by nature, and not by providence. 


Hence they at once fell into the absurdities which necessarily followed such a sentiment. But if there is a 
God who is incorporeal, invisible, and eternal, therefore it is credible that the soul, since it is not seen, 
does not perish after its departure from the body; for it is manifest that something exists which perceives 
and is vigorous, and yet does not come into sight. But, it is said, it is difficult to comprehend with the mind 
how the soul can retain its perception without those parts of the body in which the office of perception is 
contained. What about God? Is it easy to comprehend how He is vigorous without a body? But if they 
believe in the existence of gods who, if they exist, are plainly destitute of bodies, it must be that human 
souls exist in the same way, since it is perceived from reason itself, and discernment, that there is a 
certain resemblance in man and God. Finally, that proof which even Marcus Tullius saw is of sufficient 
strength: that the immortality of the soul may be discerned from the fact that there is no other animal 
which has any knowledge of God; and religion is almost the only thing which distinguishes man from the 
dumb creation. And since this falls to man alone, it assuredly testifies that we may aim at, desire, and 
cultivate that which is about to be familiar and very near. 


Can any one, when he has considered the nature of other animals, which the providence of the Supreme 
God has made abject, with bodies bending down and prostrated to the earth, so that it may be understood 
from this that they have no intercourse with heaven, fail to understand that man alone of all animals is 
heavenly and divine, whose body raised from the ground, elevated countenance, and upright position, 
goes in quest of its origin, and despising, as it were, the lowliness of the earth, reaches forth to that which 
is on high, because he perceives that the highest good is to be sought by him in the highest place, and 
mindful of his condition in which God made him illustrious, looks towards his Maker? And Trismegistus 
most rightly called this looking a contemplation of God, which has no existence in the dumb animals. 
Since therefore wisdom, which is given to man alone, is nothing else but the knowledge of God, it is 
evident that the soul does not perish, nor undergo dissolution, but that it remains for ever, because it 
seeks after and loves God, who is everlasting, by the impulse of its very nature perceiving either from 
what source it has sprung, or to what it is about to return. Moreover, it is no slight proof of immortality 
that man alone makes use of the heavenly element. For, since the nature of the world consists of two 


elements which are opposed to one another—fire and water—of which the one is assigned to the heaven, 
the other to the earth, the other living creatures, because they are of the earth and mortal, make use of 
the element which is earthly and heavy: man alone makes use of fire, which is an element light, rising 
upward, and heavenly. But those things which are weighty depress to death, and those which are light 
elevate to life; because life is on high, and death below. And as there cannot be light without fire, so there 
cannot be life without light. Therefore fire is the element of light and life; from which it is evident that 
man who uses it is a partaker of an immortal condition, because that which causes life is familiar to him. 


The gift of virtue also to man alone is a great proof that souls are immortal. For this will not be in 
accordance with nature if the soul is extinguished; for it is injurious to this present life. For that earthly 
life, which we lead in common with dumb animals, both seeks pleasure, by the varied and agreeable fruits 
of which it is delighted, and avoids pain, the harshness of which, by its unpleasant sensations, injures the 
nature of living beings, and endeavours to lead them to death, which dissolves the living being. If, 
therefore, virtue both prohibits man from those goods which are naturally desired, and impels him to 
endure evils which are naturally avoided, it follows that virtue is an evil, and opposed to nature; and he 
must necessarily be judged foolish who pursues it, since he injures himself both by avoiding present 
goods, and by seeking equally evils, without hope of greater advantage. For when it is permitted us to 
enjoy the sweetest pleasures, should we not appear to be without sense if we should not prefer to live in 
lowliness, in want, in contempt and ignominy, or not to live at all, but to be tormented with pain, and to 
die, when from these evils we should gain nothing to compensate us for the pleasure which we have given 
up? But if virtue is not an evil, and acts honourably, inasmuch as it despises vicious and shameful 
pleasures, and bravely, inasmuch as it neither fears pain nor death, that it may discharge its duty, 
therefore it must obtain some greater good than those things are which it despises. But when death has 
been undergone, what further good can be hoped for except immortality? 


CHAP. X 
OF VICES AND VIRTUES, AND OF LIFE AND DEATH 


Let us now in turn pass on to those things which are opposed to virtue, that from these also the 
immortality of the soul may be inferred. All vices are for a time; for they are excited for the present. The 
impetuosity of anger is appeased when vengeance has been taken; the pleasure of the body puts an end to 
lust; desire is destroyed either by the full enjoyment of the objects which it seeks, or by the excitement of 
other affections; ambition, when it has gained the honours which it wished for, loses its strength; likewise 
the other vices are unable to stand their ground and remain, but they are ended by the very enjoyment 
which they desire. Therefore they withdraw and return. But virtue is perpetual, without any intermission; 
nor can he who has once taken it up depart from it. For if it should have any interruption, if we can at any 
time do without it, vices, which always oppose virtue, will return. Therefore it has not been grasped, if it 
deserts its post, if at any time it withdraws itself. But when it has established for itself a firm abode, it 
must necessarily be engaged in every act; nor can it faithfully drive away and put to flight vices, unless it 
shall fortify with a perpetual guard the breast which it inhabits. Therefore the uninterrupted duration of 
virtue itself shows that the soul of man, if it has received virtue, remains permanent, because virtue is 
perpetual, and it is the human mind alone which receives virtue. Since, therefore, vices are contrary to 
virtue, the whole systems must of necessity differ from and be contrary to each other. Because vices are 
commotions and perturbations of the soul; virtue, on the contrary, is mildness and tranquillity of mind. 
Because vices are temporary, and of short duration; virtue is perpetual and constant, and always 
consistent with itself. Because the fruits of vices, that is, pleasures, equally with themselves, are short and 
temporary, therefore the fruit and reward of virtue are everlasting. Because the advantage of vices is 
immediate, therefore that of virtue is future. 


Thus it happens that in this life there is no reward of virtue, because virtue itself still exists. For as, when 
vices are completed in their performance, pleasure and their rewards follow; so, when virtue has been 
ended, its reward follows. But virtue is never ended except by death, since its highest office is in the 
undergoing of death: therefore the reward of virtue is after death. In fine, Cicero, in his Tusculan 
Disputations, perceived, though with doubt, that the chief good does not happen to man except after 
death. “A man will go,” he says, “with confident spirit, if circumstances shall so happen, to death, in which 
we have ascertained that there is either the chief good or no evil.” Death, therefore, does not extinguish 
man, but admits him to the reward of virtue. But he who has contaminated himself, as the same writer 
says, with vices and crimes, and has been the slave of pleasure, he truly, being condemned, shall suffer 
eternal punishment, which the sacred writings call the second death, which is both eternal and full of the 
severest torments. For as two lives are proposed to man, of which the one belongs to the soul, the other to 
the body; so also two deaths are proposed,—one relating to the body, which all must undergo according to 
nature, the other relating to the soul, which is acquired by wickedness and avoided by virtue. As this life 
is temporary and has fixed limits, because it belongs to the body; so also death is in like manner 
temporary and has a fixed end, because it affects the body. 


CHAP. XI 


OF THE LAST TIMES, AND OF THE SOUL AND BODY 


Therefore, when the times which God has appointed for death shall be completed, death itself shall be 
ended. And because temporal death follows temporal life, it follows that souls rise again to everlasting 
life, because temporal death has received an end. Again, as the life of the soul is everlasting, in which it 
receives the divine and unspeakable fruits of its immortality; also its death must be eternal, in which it 
suffers perpetual punishments and infinite torments for its faults. Therefore things are in this position, 
that they who are happy in this life, pertaining to the body and the earth, are about to be miserable for 
ever, because they have already enjoyed the good things which they preferred, which happens to those 
who adore false gods and neglect the true God. In the next place, they who, following righteousness, have 
been miserable, and despised, and poor in this life, and have often been harassed with insults and injuries 
on account of righteousness itself, because virtue cannot otherwise be attained, are about to be always 
happy, that since they have already endured evils, they may also enjoy goods. Which plainly happens to 
those who, having despised gods of the earth and frail goods, follow the heavenly religion of God, whose 
goods are everlasting, as He Himself who gave them. What shall I say of the works of the body and soul? 
Do not they show that the soul is not subject to death? For, as to the body, since it is itself frail and mortal, 
whatever works it contrives are equally perishable. For Tullius says that there is nothing which is wrought 
by the hands of man which is not at some time reduced to destruction, either through injury caused by 
men, or through length of time, which is the destroyer of all things. 


But truly we see that the productions of the mind are immortal. For as many as, devoting themselves to 
the contempt of present things, have handed down to memory the monuments of their genius and great 
deeds, have plainly gained by these an imperishable name for their mind and virtue. Therefore, if the 
deeds of the body are mortal for this reason, because the body itself is mortal, it follows that the soul is 
shown to be immortal from this, because we see that its productions are not mortal. In the same manner 
also, the desires of the body and of the soul declare that the one is mortal, the other everlasting. For the 
body desires nothing except what is temporal, that is, food, drink, clothing, rest, and pleasure; and it 
cannot desire or attain to these very things without the assent and assistance of the soul. But the soul of 
itself desires many things which do not extend to the duty or enjoyment of the body; and those are not 
frail, but eternal, as the fame of virtue, as the remembrance of the name. For the soul even in opposition 
to the body desires the worship of God, which consists in abstinence from desires and lusts, in the 
enduring of pain, in the contempt of death. From which it is credible that the soul does not perish, but is 
separated from the body, because the body can do nothing without the soul, but the soul can do many and 
great things without the body. Why should I mention that those things which are visible to the eyes, and 
capable of being touched by the hand, cannot be eternal, because they admit of external violence; but 
those things which neither come under the touch nor under the sight, but are apparent only in their force 
and method and effect, are eternal because they suffer no violence from without? But if the body is mortal 
on this account, because it is equally open to the sight and to the touch, therefore the soul is immortal for 
this reason, because it can be neither touched nor seen. 


CHAP. XII 


OF THE SOUL AND THE BODY, AND OF THEIR UNION AND SEPARATION AND RETURN 


Now let us refute the arguments of those who maintain the opposite opinions, which Lucretius has related 
in his third book. Since, he says, the soul is born together with the body, it must necessarily die with the 
body. But the two cases are not similar. For the body is solid, and capable of being grasped both by the 
eyes and the hand; but the soul is slight, and eluding the touch and sight. The body is formed from the 
earth, and made firm; the soul has in it nothing concrete, nothing of earthly weight, as Plato maintained. 
For it could not have such great force, such great skill, such great rapidity, unless it derived its origin 
from heaven. The body, therefore, since it is made up of a ponderous and corruptible element, and is 
tangible and visible, is corrupted and dies; nor is it able to repel violence, because it comes under the 
sight and under the touch; but the soul, which by its slightness avoids all touch, can be dissolved by no 
attack. Therefore, although they are joined and connected together from birth, and the one which is 
formed of earthly material is, as it were, the vessel of the other, which is drawn out from heavenly 
fineness, when any violence has separated the two, which separation is called death, then each returns 
into its own nature; that which was of earth is resolved into earth; that which is of heavenly breath 
remains fixed, and flourishes always, since the divine spirit is everlasting. In fine, the same Lucretius, 
forgetting what he asserted, and what dogma he defended, wrote these verses:— 


“That also which before was from the earth passes back into the earth, and that which was sent from the 
borders of ether is carried again by the quarters of heaven.” 


But this language was not for him to employ, who contended that souls perished with the bodies; but he 
was overcome by the truth, and the true system stole upon him unawares. Moreover, that very inference 
which he draws, that the soul suffers dissolution, that is, that it perishes together with the body, since 
they are produced together, is both false, and is capable of being turned to the opposite direction. For the 
body does not perish together with the soul; but when the soul departs it remains entire for many days, 
and frequently by medical preparations it remains entire for a very long time. For if they both perished 
together, as they are produced together, the soul would not hastily depart and desert the body, but both 
would be dispersed alike at one point of time; and the body also, while the breath still remained in it, 


would dissolve and perish as quickly as the soul departs: yes, truly, the body, being dissolved, the soul 
would vanish, as moisture poured forth from a broken vessel. For if the earthly and frail body after the 
departure of the soul does not immediately flow away and waste into earth, from which it has its origin, 
therefore the soul, which is not frail, endures to eternity, since its origin is eternal. He says, since the 
understanding increases in boys, and is vigorous in young men, and is lessened in the aged, it is evident 
that it is mortal. First, the soul is not the same thing as the mind; for it is one thing that we live, another 
that we reflect. For it is the mind of those who are asleep which is at rest, not the soul; and in those who 
are mad, the mind is extinguished, the soul remains; and therefore they are not said to be without a soul, 
but to be deprived of their mind. Therefore the mind, that is, the understanding, is either increased or 
lessened according to age. The soul is always in its own condition; and from the time when it receives the 
power of breathing, it remains the same even to the end, until, being sent forth from the confinement of 
the body, it flies back to its own abode. In the next place, the soul, although inspired by God, yet, because 
it is shut up in a dark abode of earthly flesh, does not possess knowledge, which belongs to divinity. 
Therefore it hears and learns all things, and receives wisdom by learning and hearing; and old age does 
not lessen wisdom, but increases it, if the age of youth has been passed in virtue; and if excessive old age 
shall have enfeebled the limbs, it is not the fault of the mind if the sight has vanished, if the tongue has 
become benumbed, if the hearing has grown deaf, but it is the fault of the body. But, it is said, the memory 
fails. What wonder, if the mind is oppressed by the ruin of the falling house, and forgets the past, not 
about to be divine on any other condition than if it shall have escaped the prison in which it is confined? 


But the soul, he says, is also subject to pain and grief, and loses its senses through drunkenness, whence 
it is evidently frail and mortal. On this account, therefore, virtue and wisdom are necessary, that both 
grief, which is contracted by the suffering and the sight of unworthy objects, may be repelled by fortitude, 
and that pleasure may be overcome, not only by abstaining from drinking, but also from other things. For 
if it be destitute of virtue, if it be given up to pleasure, and thus rendered effeminate, it will become 
subject to death, since virtue, as we have shown, is the contriver of immortality, as pleasure is of death. 
But death, as I have set forth, does not entirely extinguish and destroy, but visits with eternal torments. 
For the soul cannot entirely perish, since it received its origin from the Spirit of God, which is eternal. The 
soul, he says, is sensible even of disease of the body, and suffers forgetfulness of itself; and as it grows ill, 
so also it is often healed. This is therefore the reason why virtue is especially to be used, that the mind— 
not the soul—may not be harassed by any pain of the body, or undergo oblivion of itself. And since this has 
its seat in a certain part of the body, when any violence of disease has vitiated that part, it is moved from 
its place; and as though shaken, it departs from its station, about to return when a cure and health shall 
have remodelled its abode. For, since the soul is united with the body, if it is destitute of virtue, it grows 
sick by the contagion of the body, and from sharing its frailty the weakness extends to the mind. But when 
it shall be disunited from the body it will flourish by itself; nor will it now be assailed by any condition of 
frailty, because it has laid aside its frail covering. As the eye, he says, when torn out and separated from 
the body, can see nothing, so also the soul, when separated, can perceive nothing, because it is itself also 
a part of the body. This is false, and dissimilar to the case supposed; for the soul is not a part of the body, 
but in the body. As that which is contained in a vessel is not a part of the vessel, and these things which 
are in a house are not said to be a part of the house; so the mind is not a part of the body, because the 
body is either the vessel or the receptacle of the soul. 


Now, that is a much more empty argument which says that the soul appears to be mortal because it is not 
quickly sent forth from the body, but gradually unfolds itself from all the members, beginning from the 
extremity of the feet; as though, if it were eternal, it would burst forth in a single moment of time, which 
takes place in those who die by the sword. But they who are slain by disease are longer in breathing forth 
their spirit, so that as the limbs grow cold the soul is breathed forth. For, since it is contained in the 
material of the blood, as light is in the oil, that material being consumed by the heat of fevers, the 
extremities of the limbs must grow cold; since the more slender veins are extended into the extremities of 
the body, and the extreme and smaller streams are dried up when the fountain-spring fails. It must not, 
however, be supposed that, because the perception of the body fails, the sensibility of the soul is 
extinguished and perishes. For it is not the soul that becomes senseless when the body fails, but it is the 
body which becomes senseless when the soul takes its departure, because it draws all sensibility with it. 
But since the soul by its presence gives sensibility to the body, and causes it to live, it is impossible that it 
should not live and perceive by itself, since it is in itself both consciousness and life. For as to that which 
says, 


“But if our mind were immortal, it would not when dying complain so much of its dissolution as it would 
rejoice in passing abroad and quitting its vesture like a snake,” 


I never saw any one who complained of his dissolution in death; but he perhaps had seen some Epicurean 
philosophizing even in death, and with his latest breath discoursing about his dissolution. 


How can it be known whether he feels that he is in a state of dissolution, or that he is being set free from 
the body, when his tongue grows dumb at his departure? For as long as he perceives and has the power of 
speech, he is not yet dissolved; when he has suffered dissolution, he is now unable either to perceive or to 
speak, so that either he is not yet able to complain of his dissolution, or he is no longer able. But, it is said, 
he understands before he undergoes dissolution, that he must undergo it. Why should I mention that we 


see many of the dying, not complaining that they are undergoing dissolution, but testifying that they are 
passing out, and setting forth on their journey and walking? and they signify this by gesture, or if they still 
are able, they express it also by their voice. From which it is evident that it is not a dissolution which 
takes place, but a separation; and this shows that the soul continues to exist. Other arguments of the 
Epicurean system are opposed to Pythagoras, who contends that souls migrate from bodies worn out with 
old age and death, and gain admission into those which are new and recently born; and that the same 
souls are always reproduced at one time in a man, at another time in a sheep, at another in a wild beast, 
at another in a bird; and that they are immortal on this account, because they often change their abodes, 
consisting of various and dissimilar bodies. And this opinion of a senseless man, since it is ridiculous and 
more worthy of a stage-player than of a school of philosophy, ought not even to have been refuted 
seriously; for he who does this appears to be afraid lest any one should believe it. Therefore we must pass 
by those things which have been discussed in behalf of falsehood against falsehood; it is sufficient to have 
refuted those things which are against the truth. 


CHAP. XIII 


OF THE SOUL, AND THE TESTIMONIES CONCERNING ITS ETERNITY 


I have made it evident, as I think, that the soul is not subject to dissolution. It remains that I bring forward 
witnesses by whose authority my arguments may be confirmed. And I will not now allege the testimony of 
the prophets, whose system and divination consist in this alone, the teaching that man was created for the 
worship of God, and for receiving immortality from Him; but I will rather bring forward those whom they 
who reject the truth cannot but believe. Hermes, describing the nature of man, that he might show how 
he was made by God, introduced this statement: “And the same out of two natures—the immortal and the 
mortal—made one nature, that of man, making the same partly immortal, and partly mortal; and bringing 
this, he placed it in the midst, between that nature which was divine and immortal, and that which was 
mortal and changeable, that seeing all things, he may admire all things.” But some one may perhaps 
reckon him in the number of the philosophers, although he has been placed among the gods, and 
honoured by the Egyptians under the name of Mercury, and may give no more authority to him than to 
Plato or Pythagoras. Let us therefore seek for greater testimony. A certain Polites asked Apollo of Miletus 
whether the soul remains after death or goes to dissolution; and he replied in these verses:— 


“As long as the soul is bound by fetters to the body, perceiving corruptible sufferings, it yields to mortal 
pains; but when, after the wasting of the body, it has found a very swift dissolution of mortality, it is 
altogether borne into the air, never growing old, and it remains always uninjured; for the first-born 
providence of God made this disposition.” 


What do the Sibylline poems say? Do they not declare that this is so, when they say that the time will 
come when God will judge the living and the dead?—whose authority we will hereafter bring forward. 
Therefore the opinion entertained by Democritus, and Epicurus, and Dicaearchus concerning the 
dissolution of the soul is false; and they would not venture to speak concerning the destruction of souls, in 
the presence of any magician, who knew that souls are called forth from the lower regions by certain 
incantations, and that they are at hand, and afford themselves to be seen by human eyes, and speak, and 
foretell future events; and if they should thus venture, they would be overpowered by the fact itself, and 
by proofs presented to them. But because they did not comprehend the nature of the soul, which is so 
subtle that it escapes the eyes of the human mind, they said that it perishes. What of Aristoxenus, who 
denied that there is any soul at all, even while it lives in the body? But as on the lyre harmonious sound, 
and the strain which musicians call harmony, is produced by the tightening of the strings, so he thought 
that the power of perception existed in bodies from the joining together of the vitals, and from the vigour 
of the limbs; than which nothing can be said more senseless. Truly he had his eyes uninjured, but his 
heart was blind, with which he did not see that he lived, and had the mind by which he had conceived that 
very thought. But this has happened to many philosophers, that they did not believe in the existence of 
any object which is not apparent to the eyes; whereas the sight of the mind ought to be much clearer than 
that of the body, for perceiving those things the force and nature of which are rather felt than seen. 


CHAP. XIV 
OF THE FIRST AND LAST TIMES OF THE WORLD 


Since we have spoken of the immortality of the soul, it follows that we teach how and when it is given to 
man; that in this also they may see the errors of their perverseness and folly, who imagine that some 
mortals have become gods by the decrees and dogmas of mortals; either because they had invented arts, 
or because they had taught the use of certain productions of the earth, or because they had discovered 
things useful for the life of men, or because they had slain savage beasts. How far these things were from 
deserving immortality we have both shown in the former books, and we will now show, that it may be 
evident that it is righteousness alone which procures for man eternal life, and that it is God alone who 
bestows the reward of eternal life. For they who are said to have been immortalized by their merits, 
inasmuch as they possessed neither righteousness nor any true virtue, did not obtain for themselves 
immortality, but death by their sins and lusts; nor did they deserve the reward of heaven, but the 


punishment of hell, which impends over them, together with all their worshippers. And I show that the 
time of this judgment draws near, that the due reward may be given to the righteous, and the deserved 
punishment may be inflicted on the wicked. 


Plato and many others of the philosophers, since they were ignorant of the origin of all things, and of that 
primal period at which the world was made, said that many thousands of ages had passed since this 
beautiful arrangement of the world was completed; and in this they perhaps followed the Chaldeans, who, 
as Cicero has related in his first book respecting divination, foolishly say that they possess comprised in 
their memorials four hundred and seventy thousand years; in which matter, because they thought that 
they could not be convicted, they believed that they were at liberty to speak falsely. But we, whom the 
Holy Scriptures instruct to the knowledge of the truth, know the beginning and the end of the world, 
respecting which we will now speak in the end of our work, since we have explained respecting the 
beginning in the second book. Therefore let the philosophers, who enumerate thousands of ages from the 
beginning of the world, know that the six thousandth year is not yet completed, and that when this 
number is completed the consummation must take place, and the condition of human affairs be 
remodelled for the better, the proof of which must first be related, that the matter itself may be plain. God 
completed the world and this admirable work of nature in the space of six days, as is contained in the 
secrets of Holy Scripture, and consecrated the seventh day, on which He had rested from His works. But 
this is the Sabbath-day, which in the language of the Hebrews received its name from the number, whence 
the seventh is the legitimate and complete number. For there are seven days, by the revolutions of which 
in order the circles of years are made up; and there are seven stars which do not set, and seven 
luminaries which are called planets, whose differing and unequal movements are believed to cause the 
varieties of circumstances and times. 


Therefore, since all the works of God were completed in six days, the world must continue in its present 
state through six ages, that is, six thousand years. For the great day of God is limited by a circle of a 
thousand years, as the prophet shows, who says “In Thy sight, O Lord, a thousand years are as one day.” 
And as God laboured during those six days in creating such great works, so His religion and truth must 
labour during these six thousand years, while wickedness prevails and bears rule. And again, since God, 
having finished His works, rested the seventh day and blessed it, at the end of the six thousandth year all 
wickedness must be abolished from the earth, and righteousness reign for a thousand years; and there 
must be tranquillity and rest from the labours which the world now has long endured. But how that will 
come to pass I will explain in its order. We have often said that lesser things and things of small 
importance are figures and previous shadowings forth of great things; as this day of ours, which is 
bounded by the rising and the setting of the sun, is a representation of that great day to which the circuit 
of a thousand years affixes its limits. 


In the same manner also the fashioning of the earthly man held forth to the future the formation of the 
heavenly people. For as, when all things were completed which were contrived for the use of man, last of 
all, on the sixth day, He made man also, and introduced him into this world as into a home now carefully 
prepared; so now on the great sixth day the true man is being formed by the word of God, that is, a holy 
people is fashioned for righteousness by the doctrine and precepts of God. And as then a mortal and 
imperfect man was formed from the earth, that he might live a thousand years in this world; so now from 
this earthly age is formed a perfect man, that being quickened by God, he may bear rule in this same 
world through a thousand years. But in what manner the consummation will take place, and what end 
awaits the affairs of men, if any one shall examine the divine writings he will ascertain. But the voices also 
of prophets of the world, agreeing with the heavenly, announce the end and overthrow of all things after a 
short time, describing as it were the last old age of the wearied and wasting world. But the things which 
are said by prophets and seers to be about to happen before that last ending comes upon the world, I will 
subjoin, being collected and accumulated from all quarters. 


CHAP. XV 
OF THE DEVASTATION OF THE WORLD AND CHANGE OF THE EMPIRES 


It is contained in the mysteries of the sacred writings, that a prince of the Hebrews, compelled by want of 
corn, passed into Egypt with all his family and relatives. And when his posterity, remaining long in Egypt, 
had increased into a great nation, and were oppressed by the heavy and intolerable yoke of slavery, God 
smote Egypt with an incurable stroke, and freed His people, leading them through the midst of the sea, 
when, the waves being cut asunder and parted on either side, the people went over on dry ground. And 
the king of the Egyptians endeavouring to follow them as they fled, the sea returning to its place, he was 
cut off, with all his people. And this deed so illustrious and so wonderful, although for the present it 
displayed to men the power of God, was also a foreshadowing and figure of a greater deed, which the 
same God was about to perform at the last consummation of the times, for He will free His people from 
the oppressive bondage of the world. But since at that time the people of God were one, and in one nation 
only, Egypt only was smitten. But now, because the people of God are collected out of all languages, and 
dwell among all nations, and are oppressed by those bearing rule over them, it must come to pass that all 
nations, that is, the whole world, be beaten with heavenly stripes, that the righteous people, who are 
worshippers of God, may be set free. And as then signs were given by which the coming destruction was 


shown to the Egyptians, so at the last time wonderful prodigies will take place throughout all the elements 
of the world, by which the impending destruction may be understood by all nations. 


Therefore, as the end of this world approaches, the condition of human affairs must undergo a change, 
and through the prevalence of wickedness become worse; so that now these times of ours, in which 
iniquity and impiety have increased even to the highest degree, may be judged happy and almost golden 
in comparison of that incurable evil. For righteousness will so decrease, and impiety, avarice, desire, and 
lust will so greatly increase, that if there shall then happen to be any good men, they will be a prey to the 
wicked, and will be harassed on all sides by the unrighteous; while the wicked alone will be in opulence, 
but the good will be afflicted in all calumnies and in want. All justice will be confounded, and the laws will 
be destroyed. No one will then have anything except that which has been gained or defended by the hand: 
boldness and violence will possess all things. There will be no faith among men, nor peace, nor kindness, 
nor shame, nor truth; and thus also there will be neither security, nor government, nor any rest from evils. 
For all the earth will be in a state of tumult; wars will everywhere rage; all nations will be in arms, and 
will oppose one another; neighbouring states will carry on conflicts with each other; and first of all, Egypt 
will pay the penalties of her foolish superstitions, and will be covered with blood as if with a river. Then 
the sword will traverse the world, mowing down everything, and laying low all things as a crop. And—my 
mind dreads to relate it, but I will relate it, because it is about to happen—the cause of this desolation and 
confusion will be this; because the Roman name, by which the world is now ruled, will be taken away from 
the earth, and the government return to Asia; and the East will again bear rule, and the West be reduced 
to servitude. Nor ought it to appear wonderful to any one, if a kingdom founded with such vastness, and 
so long increased by so many and such men, and in short strengthened by such great resources, shall 
nevertheless at some time fall. There is nothing prepared by human strength which cannot equally he 
destroyed by human strength, since the works of mortals are mortal. Thus also other kingdoms in former 
times, though they had long flourished, were nevertheless destroyed. For it is related that the Egyptians, 
and Persians, and Greeks, and Assyrians had the government of the world; and after the destruction of 
them all, the chief power came to the Romans also. And inasmuch as they excel all other kingdoms in 
magnitude, with so much greater an overthrow will they fall, because those buildings which are higher 
than others have more weight for a downfall. 


Seneca therefore not unskilfully divided the times of the Roman city by ages. For he said that at first was 
its infancy under King Romulus, by whom Rome was brought into being, and as it were educated; then its 
boyhood under the other kings, by whom it was increased and fashioned with more numerous systems of 
instruction and institutions; but at length, in the reign of Tarquinius, when now it had begun as it were to 
be grown up, it did not endure slavery; and having thrown off the yoke of a haughty tyranny, it preferred 
to obey laws rather than kings; and when its youth was terminated by the end of the Punic war, then at 
length with confirmed strength it began to be manly. For when Carthage was taken away, which was long 
its rival in power, it stretched out its hands by land and sea over the whole world, until, having subdued 
all kings and nations, when the materials for war now failed, it abused its strength, by which it destroyed 
itself. This was its first old age, when, lacerated by civil wars and oppressed by intestine evil, it again fell 
back to the government of a single ruler, as it were revolving to a second infancy. For, having lost the 
liberty which it had defended under the guidance and authority of Brutus, it so grew old, as though it had 
no strength to support itself, unless it depended on the aid of its rulers. But if these things are so, what 
remains, except that death follow old age? And that it will so come to pass, the predictions of the prophets 
briefly announce under the cover of other names, so that no one can easily understand them. 
Nevertheless the Sibyls openly say that Rome is doomed to perish, and that indeed by the judgment of 
God, because it held His name in hatred; and being the enemy of righteousness, it destroyed the people 
who kept the truth. Hystaspes also, who was a very ancient king of the Medes, from whom also the river 
which is now called Hydaspes received its name, handed down to the memory of posterity a wonderful 
dream upon the interpretation of a boy who uttered divinations, announcing long before the founding of 
the Trojan nation, that the Roman empire and name would be taken away from the world. 


CHAP. XVI.—OF THE DEVASTATION of the World, and Its Prophetic Omens. 


But, test any one should think this incredible, I will show how it will come to pass. First, the kingdom will 
be enlarged, and the chief power, dispersed among many and divided, will be diminished. Then civil 
discords will perpetually be sown; nor will there be any rest from deadly wars, until ten kings arise at the 
same time, who will divide the world, not to govern, but to consume it. These, having increased their 
armies to an immense extent, and having deserted the cultivation of the fields, which is the beginning of 
overthrow and disaster, will lay waste and break in pieces and consume all things. Then a most powerful 
enemy will suddenly arise against him from the extreme boundaries of the northern region, who, having 
destroyed three of that number who shall then be in possession of Asia, shall be admitted into alliance by 
the others, and shall be constituted prince of all. He shall harass the world with an intolerable rule; shall 
mingle things divine and human; shall contrive things impious to relate, and detestable; shall meditate 
new designs in his breast, that he may establish the government for himself: he will change the laws, and 
appoint his own; he will contaminate, plunder, spoil, and put to death. And at length, the name being 
changed and the seat of government being transferred, confusion and the disturbance of mankind will 
follow. Then, in truth, a detestable and abominable time shall come, in which life shall be pleasant to none 
of men. 


Cities shall be utterly overthrown, and shall perish; not only by fire and the sword, but also by continual 
earthquakes and overflowings of waters, and by frequent diseases and repeated famines. For the 
atmosphere will be tainted, and become corrupt and pestilential—at one time by unseasonable rains, at 
another by barren drought, now by colds, and now by excessive heats. Nor will the earth give its fruit to 
man: no field, or tree, or vine will produce anything; but after they have given the greatest hope in the 
blossom, they will fail in the fruit. Fountains also shall be dried up, together with the rivers; so that there 
shall not be a sufficient supply for drinking; and waters shall be changed into blood or bitterness. On 
account of these things, beasts shall fail on the land, and birds in the air, and fishes in the sea. Wonderful 
prodigies also in heaven shall confound the minds of men with the greatest terrors, and the trains of 
comets, and the darkness of the sun, and the colour of the moon, and the gliding of the falling stars. Nor, 
however, will these things take place in the accustomed manner; but there will suddenly appear stars 
unknown and unseen by the eyes; the sun will be perpetually darkened, so that there will be scarcely any 
distinction between the night and the day; the moon will now fail, not for three hours only, but overspread 
with perpetual blood, will go through extraordinary movements, so that it will not be easy for man to 
ascertain the courses of the heavenly bodies or the system of the times; for there will either be summer in 
the winter, or winter in the summer. Then the year will be shortened, and the month diminished, and the 
day contracted into a short space; and stars shall fall in great numbers, so that all the heaven will appear 
dark without any lights. The loftiest mountains also will fall, and be levelled with the plains; the sea will 
be rendered unnavigable. 


And that nothing may be wanting to the evils of men and the earth, the trumpet shall be heard from 
heaven, which the Sibyl foretells in this manner:— 


“The trumpet from heaven shall utter its wailing voice.” 


And then all shall tremble and quake at that mournful sound. But then, through the anger of God against 
the men who have not known righteousness, the sword and fire, famine and disease, shall reign; and, 
above all things, fear always overhanging. Then they shall call upon God, but He will not hear them; death 
shall be desired, but it will not come; not even shall night give rest to their fear, nor shall sleep approach 
to their eyes, but anxiety and watchfulness shall consume the souls of men; they shall deplore and lament, 
and gnash their teeth; they shall congratulate the dead, and bewail the living. Through these and many 
other evils there shall be desolation on the earth, and the world shall be disfigured and deserted, which is 
thus expressed in the verses of the Sibyl:— 


“The world shall be despoiled of beauty, through the destruction of men.” 


For the human race will be so consumed, that scarcely the tenth part of men will be left; and from whence 
a thousand had gone forth, scarcely a hundred will go forth. Of the worshippers of God also, two parts will 
perish; and the third part, which shall have been proved, will remain. 


CHAP. XVII 
OF THE FALSE PROPHET, AND THE HARDSHIPS OF THE RIGHTEOUS, AND HIS DESTRUCTION 


But I will more plainly set forth the manner in which this happens. When the close of the times draws 
nigh, a great prophet shall be sent from God to turn men to the knowledge of God, and he shall receive 
the power of doing wonderful things. Wherever men shall not hear him, he will shut up the heaven, and 
cause it to withhold its rains; he will turn their water into blood, and torment them with thirst and hunger; 
and if any one shall endeavour to injure him, fire shall come forth out of his mouth, and shall burn that 
man. By these prodigies and powers he shall turn many to the worship of God; and when his works shall 
be accomplished, another king shall arise out of Syria, born from an evil spirit, the overthrower and 
destroyer of the human race, who shall destroy that which is left by the former evil, together with himself. 
He shall fight against the prophet of God, and shall overcome, and slay him, and shall suffer him to lie 
unburied; but after the third day he shall come to life again; and while all look on and wonder, he shall be 
caught up into heaven. But that king will not only be most disgraceful in himself, but he will also be a 
prophet of lies; and he will constitute and call himself God, and will order himself to be worshipped as the 
Son of God; and power will be given him to do signs and wonders, by the sight of which he may entice 
men to adore him. He will command fire to come down from heaven, and the sun to stand and leave his 
course, and an image to speak; and these things shall be done at his word,—by which miracles many even 
of the wise shall be enticed by him. Then he will attempt to destroy the temple of God, and persecute the 
righteous people; and there will be distress and tribulation, such as there never has been from the 
beginning of the world. 


As many as shall believe him and unite themselves to him, shall be marked by him as sheep; but they who 
shall refuse his mark will either flee to the mountains, or, being seized, will be slain with studied tortures. 
He will also enwrap righteous men with the books of the prophets, and thus burn them; and power will be 
given him to desolate the whole earth for forty-two months. That will be the time in which righteousness 
shall be cast out, and innocence be hated; in which the wicked shall prey upon the good as enemies; 
neither law, nor order, nor military discipline shall be preserved; no one shall reverence hoary locks, nor 


recognise the duty of piety, nor pity sex or infancy; all things shall be confounded and mixed together 
against right, and against the laws of nature. Thus the earth shall be laid waste, as though by one 
common robbery. When these things shall so happen, then the righteous and the followers of truth shall 
separate themselves from the wicked, and flee into solitudes. And when he hears of this, the impious king, 
inflamed with anger, will come with a great army, and bringing up all his forces, will surround all the 
mountain in which the righteous shall be situated, that he may seize them. But they, when they shall see 
themselves to be shut in on all sides and besieged, will call upon God with a loud voice, and implore the 
aid of heaven; and God shall hear them, and send from heaven a great king to rescue and free them, and 
destroy all the wicked with fire and sword. 


CHAP. XVIII 
OF THE FORTUNES OF THE WORLD AT THE LAST TIME, AND OF THE THINGS FORETOLD BY THE SOOTHSAYERS 


That these things will thus take place, all the prophets have announced from the inspiration of God, and 
also the soothsayers at the instigation of the demons. For Hystaspes, whom I have named above, having 
described the iniquity of this last time, says that the pious and faithful, being separated from the wicked, 
will stretch forth their hands to heaven with weeping and mourning, and will implore the protection of 
Jupiter: that Jupiter will look to the earth, and hear the voices of men, and will destroy the wicked. All 
which things are true except one, that he attributed to Jupiter those things which God will do. But that 
also was withdrawn from the account, not without fraud on the part of the demons, viz., that the Son of 
God would then be sent, who, having destroyed all the wicked, would set at liberty the pious. Which, 
however, Hermes did not conceal. For in that book which is entitled the Complete Treatise, after an 
enumeration of the evils concerning which we have spoken, he added these things: “But when these 
things thus come to pass, then He who is Lord, and Father, and God, and the Creator of the first and one 
God, looking upon what is done, and opposing to the disorder His own will, that is, goodness, and 
recalling the wandering and cleansing wickedness, partly inundating it with much water, and partly 
burning it with most rapid fire, and sometimes pressing it with wars and pestilences, He brought His 
world to its ancient state and restored it.” The Sibyls also show that it would not be otherwise than that 
the Son of God should be sent by His supreme Father, to set free the righteous from the hands of the 
wicked, and to destroy the unrighteous, together with their cruel tyrants. One of whom thus wrote:— 


“He shall come also, wishing to destroy the city of the blest; and a king sent against him from the gods 
shall slay all the great kings and chief men: then judgment shall thus come from the Immortal to men.” 


Also another Sibyl:— 
“And then God shall send a king from the sun, who shall cause all the earth to cease from disastrous war.” 
And again another:— 


“He will take away the intolerable yoke of slavery which is placed on our neck, and he will do away with 
impious laws and violent chains.” 


CHAP. XIX 
OF THE ADVENT OF CHRIST TO JUDGMENT, AND OF THE OVERCOMING OF THE FALSE PROPHET 


The world therefore being oppressed, since the resources of men shall be insufficient for the overthrow of 
a tyranny of immense strength, inasmuch as it will press upon the captive world with great armies of 
robbers, that calamity so great will stand in need of divine assistance. Therefore God, being aroused both 
by the doubtful danger and by the wretched lamentation of the righteous, will immediately send a 
deliverer. Then the middle of the heaven shall be laid open in the dead and darkness of the night, that the 
light of the descending God may be manifest in all the world as lightning: of which the Sibyl spoke in 
these words:— 


“When He shall come, there will be fire and darkness in the midst of the black night.” 


This is the night which is celebrated by us in watchfulness on account of the coming of our King and God: 
of which night there is a twofold meaning; because in it He then received life when He suffered, and 
hereafter He is about to receive the kingdom of the world. For He is the Deliverer, and Judge, and 
Avenger, and King, and God, whom we call Christ, who before He descends will give this sign: There shall 
suddenly fall from heaven a sword, that the righteous may know that the leader of the sacred warfare is 
about to descend; and He shall descend with a company of angels to the middle of the earth, and there 
shall go before Him an unquenchable fire, and the power of the angels shall deliver into the hands of the 
just that multitude which has surrounded the mountain, and they shall be slain from the third hour until 
the evening, and blood shall flow like a torrent; and all his forces being destroyed, the wicked one shall 
alone escape, and his power shall perish from him. 


Now this is he who is called Antichrist; but he shall falsely call himself Christ, and shall fight against the 


truth, and being overcome shall flee; and shall often renew the war, and often be conquered, until in the 
fourth battle, all the wicked being slain, subdued, and captured, he shall at length pay the penalty of his 
crimes. But other princes also and tyrants who have harassed the world, together with him, shall be led in 
chains to the king; and he shall rebuke them, and reprove them, and upbraid them with their crimes, and 
condemn them, and consign them to deserved tortures. Thus, wickedness being extinguished and impiety 
suppressed, the world will be at rest, which having been subject to error and wickedness for so many 
ages, endured dreadful slavery. No longer shall gods made by the hands be worshipped; but the images 
being thrust out from their temples and couches, shall be given to the fire, and shall be burnt, together 
with their wonderful gifts: which also the Sibyl, in accordance with the prophets, announced as about to 
take place:— 


“But mortals shall break in pieces the images and all the wealth.” 
The Erythraean Sibyl also made the same promise:— 


“And the works made by the hand of the gods shall be burnt up.” 


CHAP. Xx 
OF THE JUDGMENT OF CHRIST, OF CHRISTIANS, AND OF THE SOUL 


After these things the lower regions shall be opened, and the dead shall rise again, on whom the same 
King and God shall pass judgment, to whom the supreme Father shall give the great power both of 
judging and of reigning. And respecting this judgment and reign, it is thus found in the Erythraean Sibyl: 


“When this shall receive its fated accomplishment, and the judgment of the immortal God shall now come 
to mortals, the great judgment shall come upon men, and the beginning.” 


Then in another:— 


“And then the gaping earth shall show a Tartarean chaos; and all kings shall come to the judgment-seat of 
God.” 


And in another place in the same:— 


“Rolling along the heavens, I will open the caverns of the earth; and then I will raise the dead, loosing fate 
and the sting of death; and afterwards I will call them into judgment, judging the life of pious and impious 
men.” 


Not all men, however, shall then be judged by God, but those only who have been exercised in the religion 
of God. For they who have not known God, since sentence cannot be passed upon them for their acquittal, 
are already judged and condemned, since the Holy Scriptures testify that the wicked shall not arise to 
judgment. Therefore they who have known God shall be judged, and their deeds, that is, their evil works, 
shall be compared and weighed against their good ones: so that if those which are good and just are more 
and weighty, they may be given to a life of blessedness; but if the evil exceed, they may be condemned to 
punishment. Here, perhaps, some one will say, If the soul is immortal, how is it represented as capable of 
suffering, and sensible of punishment? For if it shall be punished on account of its deserts, it is plain that 
it will be sensible of pain, and even of death. If it is not liable to death, not even to pain, it follows that it is 
not capable of suffering. 


This question or argument is thus met by the Stoics: that the souls of men continue to exist, and are not 
annihilated by the intervention of death: that the souls, moreover, of those who have been just, being 
pure, and incapable of suffering, and happy, return to the heavenly abodes from which they had their 
origin, or are borne to some happy plains, where they may enjoy wonderful pleasures; but that the 
wicked, since they have defiled themselves with evil passions, have a kind of middle nature, between that 
of an immortal and a mortal, and have something of weakness, from the contagion of the flesh; and being 
enslaved to its desires and lusts, they contract an indelible stain and earthly blot; and when this has 
become entirely inherent through length of time, souls are given over to its nature, so that, though they 
cannot altogether be extinguished, inasmuch as they are from God, nevertheless they become liable to 
torment through the taint of the body, which being burnt in by means of sins, produces a feeling of pain. 
Which sentiment is thus expressed by the poet:— 


“Nay, when at last the life has fled, 
And left the body cold and dead, 
F’en then there passes not away 


The painful heritage of clay: 


Full many a long contracted stain 
Perforce must linger deep in grain. 

So penal sufferings they endure 

For ancient crime, to make them pure.” 


These things are near to the truth. For the soul, when separated from the body, is, as the same poet says, 
such as 


“No vision of the drowsy night, 
No airy current half so light,” 


because it is a spirit, and by its very slightness incapable of being perceived, but only by us who are 
corporeal but capable of being perceived by God, since it belongs to Him to be able to do all things. 


CHAP. XxI 


OF THE TORMENTS AND PUNISHMENTS OF SOULS 


First of all, therefore, we say that the power of God is so great, that He perceives even incorporeal things, 
and manages them as He will. For even angels fear God, because they can be chastised by Him in some 
unspeakable manner; and devils dread Him, because they are tormented and punished by Him. What 
wonder is it, therefore, if souls, though they are immortal, are nevertheless capable of suffering at the 
hand of God? For since they have nothing solid and tangible in themselves, they can suffer no violence 
from solid and corporeal beings; but because they live in their spirits only, they are capable of being 
handled by God alone, whose energy and substance is spiritual. But, however, the sacred writings inform 
us in what manner the wicked are to undergo punishment. For because they have committed sins in their 
bodies, they will again be clothed with flesh, that they may make atonement in their bodies; and yet it will 
not be that flesh with which God clothed man, like this our earthly body, but indestructible, and abiding 
for ever, that it may be able to hold out against tortures and everlasting fire, the nature of which is 
different from this fire of ours, which we use for the necessary purposes of life, and which is extinguished 
unless it be sustained by the fuel of some material. But that divine fire always lives by itself, and 
flourishes without any nourishment; nor has it any smoke mixed with it, but it is pure and liquid, and fluid, 
after the manner of water. For it is not urged upwards by any force, as our fire, which the taint of the 
earthly body, by which it is held, and smoke intermingled, compels to leap forth, and to fly upwards to the 
nature of heaven, with a tremulous movement. 


The same divine fire, therefore, with one and the same force and power, will both burn the wicked and 
will form them again, and will replace as much as it shall consume of their bodies, and will supply itself 
with eternal nourishment: which the poets transferred to the vulture of Tityus. Thus, without any wasting 
of bodies, which regain their substance, it will only burn and affect them with a sense of pain. But when 
He shall have judged the righteous, He will also try them with fire. Then they whose sins shall exceed 
either in weight or in number, shall be scorched by the fire and burnt: but they whom full justice and 
maturity of virtue has imbued will not perceive that fire; for they have something of God in themselves 
which repels and rejects the violence of the flame. So great is the force of innocence, that the flame 
shrinks from it without doing harm; which has received from God this power, that it burns the wicked, and 
is under the command of the righteous. Nor, however, let any one imagine that souls are immediately 
judged after death. For all are detained in one and a common place of confinement, until the arrival of the 
time in which the great Judge shall make an investigation of their deserts. Then they whose piety shall 
have been approved of will receive the reward of immortality; but they whose sins and crimes shall have 
been brought to light will not rise again, but will be hidden in the same darkness with the wicked, being 
destined to certain punishment. 


CHAP. XXII 


OF THE ERROR OF THE POETS, AND THE RETURN OF THE SOUL FROM THE LOWER REGIONS 


Some imagine that these things are figments of the poets, not knowing whence the poets received them, 
and they say that these things are impossible; and it is no wonder that it so appears to them. For the 
matter is related by the poets in a manner which is different from the truth; for although they are much 
more ancient than the historians and orators, and other kinds of writers, yet because they were ignorant 
of the secret of the divine mystery, and mention of a future resurrection had reached them by an obscure 
rumour, yet they handed it down, when carelessly and lightly heard, after the manner of a feigned story. 
And yet they also testified that they did not follow a sure authority, but mere opinion, as Maro, who says, 


“What ear has heard let tongue make known.” 


Although, therefore, they have partly corrupted the secrets of the truth, yet the matter itself is found to be 
more true, because it partly agrees with the prophets: which is sufficient for us as a proof of the matter. 
Yet some reason is contained in their error. For when the prophets proclaimed with continual 
announcements that the Son of God was about to judge the dead, and this announcement did not escape 
their notice; inasmuch as they supposed that there was no other ruler of heaven but Jupiter, they reported 
that the son of Jupiter was king in the lower regions, but not Apollo, or Liber, or Mercurius, who are 
supposed to be gods of heaven, but one who was both mortal and just, either Minos, or AEacus, or 
Rhadamanthus. Therefore with poetic licence they corrupted that which they had received; or, the opinion 
being scattered through different mouths and various discourses, changed the truth. For inasmuch as they 
foretold that, when a thousand years had been passed in the lower regions, they should again be restored 
to life, as Maro said:— 


“All these, when centuries ten times told 
The wheel of destiny have rolled, 

The voice divine from far and wide 

Calls up to Lethe’s river side, 

That earthward they may pass once more, 
Remembering not the things before, 

And with a blind propension yearn 

To fleshly bodies to return:” 


this matter escaped their notice, that the dead will rise again, not after a thousand years from their death, 
but that, when again restored to life, they may reign with God a thousand years. For God will come, that, 
having cleansed the world from all defilement, He may restore the souls of the righteous to their renewed 
bodies, and raise them to everlasting blessedness. Therefore the other things are true, except the water of 
oblivion, which they feigned on this account, that no one might make this objection: why, therefore, did 
they not remember that they were at one time alive, or who they were, or what things they accomplished? 
But nevertheless it is not thought probable, and the whole matter is rejected, as though licentiously and 
fabulously invented. But when we affirm the doctrine of the resurrection, and teach that souls will return 
to another life, not forgetful of themselves, but possessed of the same perception and figure, we are met 
with this objection: So many ages have now passed; what individual ever arose from the dead, that 
through his example we may believe it to be possible? But the resurrection cannot take place while 
unrighteousness still prevails. For in this world men are slain by violence, by the sword, by ambush, by 
poisons, and are visited with injuries, with want, with imprisonment, with tortures, and with proscriptions. 
Add to this that righteousness is hated, that all who wish to follow God are not only held in hatred, but are 
harassed with all reproaches, and are tormented by manifold kinds of punishments, and are driven to the 
impious worship of gods made with hands, not by reason or truth, but by dreadful laceration of their 
bodies. 


Ought men therefore to rise again to these same things, or to return to a life in which it is impossible for 
them to be safe? Since the righteous, then, are so lightly esteemed, and so easily taken away, what can we 
suppose would have happened if any one returning from the dead had recovered life by a recovery of his 
former condition? He would assuredly be taken away from the eyes of men, lest, if he were seen or heard, 
all men with one accord should leave the gods and betake themselves to the worship and religion of the 
one God. Therefore it is necessary that the resurrection should take place once only when evil shall have 
been taken away, since it is befitting that those who have risen again should neither die any more, nor be 
injured in any way, that they may be able to pass a happy life whose death has been annulled. But the 
poets, knowing that this life abounds with all evils, introduced the river of oblivion, lest the souls, 
remembering their labours and evils, should refuse to return to the upper regions; whence Virgil says:— 


“O Father! and can thought conceive 
That happy souls this realm would leave, 
And seek the upper sky, 

With sluggish clay to reunite? 

This dreadful longing for the light, 
Whence comes it, say, and why?” 


For they did not know how or when it must take place; and therefore they supposed that souls were born 
again, and that they returned afresh to the womb, and went back to infancy. Whence also Plato, while 


discussing the nature of the soul, says that it may be known from this that souls are immortal and divine, 
because in boys minds are pliant, and easy of perception, and because they so quickly comprehend the 
subjects which they learn, that they appear not then to be learning for the first time, but to be recalling 
them to mind and recollecting them: in which matter the wise man most foolishly believed the poets. 


CHAP. XXIII 
OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE SOUL, AND THE PROOFS OF THIS FACT 


Therefore they will not be born again, which is impossible, but they will rise again, and be clothed by God 
with bodies, and will remember their former life, and all its actions; and being placed in the possession of 
heavenly goods, and enjoying the pleasure of innumerable resources, they will give thanks to God in His 
immediate presence, because He has destroyed all evil, and because He has raised them to His kingdom 
and to perpetual life. Respecting which resurrection the philosophers also attempted to speak as corruptly 
as the poets. For Pythagoras asserted that souls passed into new bodies; but foolishly, that they passed 
from men into cattle, and from cattle into men; and that he himself was restored from Euphorbus. 
Chrysippus says better, whom Cicero speaks of as supporting the portico of the Stoics, who, in the books 
which he wrote concerning providence, when he was speaking of the renewing of the world, introduced 
these words: “But since this is so, it is evident that nothing is impossible, and that we, after our death, 
when certain periods of time have again come round, are restored to this state in which we now are.” But 
let us return from human to divine things. The Sibyl thus speaks:— 


“For the whole race of mortals is hard to be believed; but when the judgment of the world and of mortals 
shall now come, which God Himself shall institute, judging the impious and the holy at the same time, 
then at length He shall send the wicked to darkness in fire. But as many as are holy shall live again on the 
earth, God giving them at the same time a spirit, and honour, and life.” 


But if not only prophets, but even bards, and poets, and philosophers, agree that there will be a 
resurrection of the dead, let no one ask of us how this is possible: for no reason can be assigned for divine 
works; but if from the beginning God formed man in some unspeakable manner, we may believe that the 
old man can be restored by Him who made the new man. 


CHAP. XXIV 


OF THE RENEWED WORLD 


Now I will subjoin the rest. Therefore the Son of the most high and mighty God shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead, as the Sibyl testifies and says:— 


“For then there shall be confusion of mortals throughout the whole earth, when the Almighty Himself shall 
come on His judgment-seat to judge the souls of the quick and dead, and all the world.” 


But He, when He shall have destroyed unrighteousness, and executed His great judgment, and shall have 
recalled to life the righteous, who have lived from the beginning, will be engaged among men a thousand 
years, and will rule them with most just command. Which the Sibyl proclaims in another place, as she 
utters her inspired predictions:— 


“Hear me, ye mortals; an everlasting King reigns.” 


Then they who shall be alive in their bodies shall not die, but during those thousand years shall produce 
an infinite multitude, and their offspring shall be holy, and beloved by God; but they who shall be raised 
from the dead shall preside over the living as judges. But the nations shall not be entirely extinguished, 
but some shall be left as a victory for God, that they may be the occasion of triumph to the righteous, and 
may be subjected to perpetual slavery. About the same time also the prince of the devils, who is the 
contriver of all evils, shall be bound with chains, and shall be imprisoned during the thousand years of the 
heavenly rule in which righteousness shall reign in the world, so that he may contrive no evil against the 
people of God. After His coming the righteous shall be collected from all the earth, and the judgment 
being completed, the sacred city shall be planted in the middle of the earth, in which God Himself the 
builder may dwell together with the righteous, bearing rule in it. And the Sibyl marks out this city when 
she says:— 


“And the city which God made, this He made more brilliant than the stars, and sun, and moon.” 


Then that darkness will be taken away from the world with which the heaven will be overspread and 
darkened, and the moon will receive the brightness of the sun, nor will it be further diminished: but the 
sun will become seven times brighter than it now is; and the earth will open its fruitfulness, and bring 
forth most abundant fruits of its own accord; the rocky mountains shall drop with honey; streams of wine 
shall run down, and rivers flow with milk: in short, the world itself shall rejoice, and all nature exult, being 
rescued and set free from the dominion of evil and impiety, and guilt and error. Throughout this time 
beasts shall not be nourished by blood, nor birds by prey; but all things shall be peaceful and tranquil. 


Lions and calves shall stand together at the manger, the wolf shall not carry off the sheep, the hound shall 
not hunt for prey; hawks and eagles shall not injure; the infant shall play with serpents. In short, those 
things shall then come to pass which the poets spoke of as being done in the reign of Saturnus. Whose 
error arose from this source,—that the prophets bring forward and speak of many future events as already 
accomplished. For visions were brought before their eyes by the divine Spirit, and they saw these things, 
as it were, done and completed in their own sight. And when fame had gradually spread abroad their 
predictions, since those who were uninstructed in the mysteries of religion did not know why they were 
spoken, they thought that all those things were already fulfilled in the ancient ages, which evidently could 
not be accomplished and fulfilled under the reign of a man. But when, after the destruction of impious 
religions and the suppression of guilt, the earth shall be subject to God,— 


“The sailor himself also shall renounce the sea, nor shall the naval pine 
Barter merchandise; all lands shall produce all things. 

The ground shall not endure the harrow, nor the vineyard the pruning hook; 
The sturdy ploughman also shall loose the bulls from the yoke. 

The plain shall by degrees grow yellow with soft ears of corn, 

The blushing grape shall hang on the uncultivated brambles, 

And hard oaks shall distil the dewy honey. 

Nor shall the wool learn to counterfeit various colours; 

But the ram himself in the meadows shall change his fleece, 

Now for a sweetly blushing purple, now for saffron dye; 

Scarlet of its own accord shall cover the lambs as they feed. 

The goats of themselves shall bring back home their udders distended with milk; 
Nor shall the herds dread huge lions.” 


Which things the poet foretold according to the verses of the Cumaean Sibyl. But the Erythraean thus 
speaks:— 


“But wolves shall not contend with lambs on the mountains, and lynxes shall eat grass with kids; boars 
shall feed with calves, and with all flocks; and the carnivorous lion shall eat chaff at the manger, and 
serpents shall sleep with infants deprived of their mothers.” 


And in another place, speaking of the fruitfulness of all things:— 


“And then shall God give great joy to men; for the earth, and the trees, and the numberless flocks of the 
earth shall give to men the true fruit of the vine, and sweet honey, and white milk, and corn, which is the 
best of all things to mortals.” 


And another in the same manner:— 


“The sacred land of the pious only will produce all these things, the stream of honey from the rock and 
from the fountain, and the milk of ambrosia will flow for all the just.” 


Therefore men will live a most tranquil life, abounding with resources, and will reign together with God; 
and the kings of the nations shall come from the ends of the earth with gifts and offerings, to adore and 
honour the great King, whose name shall be renowned and venerated by all the nations which shall be 
under heaven, and by the kings who shall rule on earth. 


CHAP. XXV 


OF THE LAST TIMES, AND OF THE CITY OF ROME 


These are the things which are spoken of by the prophets as about to happen hereafter: but I have not 
considered it necessary to bring forward their testimonies and words, since it would be an endless task; 
nor would the limits of my book receive so great a multitude of subjects, since so many with one breath 
speak similar things; and at the same time, lest weariness should be occasioned to the readers if I should 
heap together things collected and transferred from all; moreover, that I might confirm those very things 
which I said, not by my own writings, but in an especial manner by the writings of others, and might show 
that not only among us, but even with those very persons who revile us, the truth is preserved, which they 
refuse to acknowledge. But he who wishes to know these things more accurately may draw from the 


fountain itself, and he will know more things worthy of admiration than we have comprised in these books. 
Perhaps some one may now ask when these things of which we have spoken are about to come to pass? I 
have already shown above, that when six thousand years shall be completed this change must take place, 
and that the last day of the extreme conclusion is now drawing near. It is permitted us to know respecting 
the signs, which are spoken by the prophets, for they foretold signs by which the consummation of the 
times is to be expected by us from day to day, and to be feared. When, however, this amount will be 
completed, those teach, who have written respecting the times, collecting them from the sacred writings 
and from various histories, how great is the number of years from the beginning of the world. And 
although they vary, and the amount of the number as reckoned by them differs considerably, yet all 
expectation does not exceed the limit of two hundred years. The subject itself declares that the fall and 
ruin of the world will shortly take place; except that while the city of Rome remains it appears that 
nothing of this kind is to be feared. But when that capital of the world shall have fallen, and shall have 
begun to be a street, which the Sibyls say shall come to pass, who can doubt that the end has now arrived 
to the affairs of men and the whole world? It is that city, that only, which still sustains all things; and the 
God of heaven is to be entreated by us and implored—if, indeed, His arrangements and decrees can be 
delayed—lest, sooner than we think for, that detestable tyrant should come who will undertake so great a 
deed, and dig out that eye, by the destruction of which the world itself is about to fall. Now let us return, 
to set forth the other things which are then about to follow. 


CHAP. XXVI 


OF THE LOOSING OF THE DEVIL, AND OF THE SECOND AND GREATEST JUDGMENT 


We have said, a little before, that it will come to pass at the commencement of the sacred reign, that the 
prince of the devils will be bound by God. But he also, when the thousand years of the kingdom, that is, 
seven thousand of the world, shall begin to be ended, will be loosed afresh, and being sent forth from 
prison, will go forth and assemble all the nations, which shall then be under the dominion of the 
righteous, that they may make war against the holy city; and there shall be collected together from all the 
world an innumerable company of the nations, and shall besiege and surround the city. Then the last 
anger of God shall come upon the nations, and shall utterly destroy them; and first He shall shake the 
earth most violently, and by its motion the mountains of Syria shall be rent, and the hills shall sink down 
precipitously, and the walls of all cities shall fall, and God shall cause the sun to stand, so that he set not 
for three days, and shall set it on fire; and excessive heat and great burning shall descend upon the hostile 
and impious people, and showers of brimstone, and hailstones, and drops of fire; and their spirits shall 
melt through the heat, and their bodies shall be bruised by the hail, and they shall smite one another with 
the sword. The mountains shall be filled with carcases, and the plains shall be covered with bones; but the 
people of God during those three days shall be concealed under caves of the earth, until the anger of God 
against the nations and the last judgment shall be ended. 


Then the righteous shall go forth from their hiding-places, and shall find all things covered with carcases 
and bones. But the whole race of the wicked shall utterly perish; and there shall no longer be any nation 
in this world, but the nation of God alone. Then for seven continuous years the woods shall be untouched, 
nor shall timber be cut from the mountains, but the arms of the nations shall be burnt; and now there 
shall be no war, but peace and everlasting rest. But when the thousand years shall be completed, the 
world shall be renewed by God, and the heavens shall be folded together, and the earth shall be changed, 
and God shall transform men into the similitude of angels, and they shall be white as snow; and they shall 
always be employed in the sight of the Almighty, and shall make offerings to their Lord, and serve Him for 
ever. At the same time shall take place that second and public resurrection of all, in which the unrighteous 
shall be raised to everlasting punishments. These are they who have worshipped the works of their own 
hands, who have either been ignorant of, or have denied the Lord and Parent of the world. But their lord 
with his servants shall be seized and condemned to punishment, together with whom all the band of the 
wicked, in accordance with their deeds, shall be burnt for ever with perpetual fire in the sight of angels 
and the righteous. 


This is the doctrine of the holy prophets which we Christians follow; this is our wisdom, which they who 
worship frail objects, or maintain an empty philosophy, deride as folly and vanity, because we are not 
accustomed to defend and assert it in public, since God orders us in quietness and silence to hide His 
secret, and to keep it within our own conscience; and not to strive with obstinate contention against those 
who are ignorant of the truth, and who rigorously assail God and His religion not for the sake of learning, 
but of censuring and jeering. For a mystery ought to be most faithfully concealed and covered, especially 
by us, who bear the name of faith. But they accuse this silence of ours, as though it were the result of an 
evil conscience; whence also they invent some detestable things respecting those who are holy and 
blameless, and willingly believe their own inventions. 


The address to Constantine is wanting in some mss. and editions, but is inserted in the text by Migne, as 
found in some important mss., and as in accordance with the style and spirit of Lactantius. 


But all fictions have now been hushed, most holy Emperor, since the time when the great God raised thee 
up for the restoration of the house of justice, and for the protection of the human race; for while thou 


rulest the Roman state, we worshippers of God are no more regarded as accursed and impious. Since the 
truth now comes forth from obscurity, and is brought into light, we are not censured as unrighteous who 
endeavour to perform the works of righteousness. No one any longer reproaches us with the name of God. 
None of us, who are alone of all men religious, is any more called irreligious; since despising the images 
of the dead, we worship the living and true God. The providence of the supreme Deity has raised thee to 
the imperial dignity, that thou mightest be able with true piety to rescind the injurious decrees of others, 
to correct faults, to provide with a father’s clemency for the safety of men,—in short, to remove the 
wicked from the state, whom being cast down by pre-eminent piety, God has delivered into your hands, 
that it might be evident to all in what true majesty consists. 


For they who wished to take away the worship of the heavenly and matchless God, that they might defend 
impious superstitions, lie in ruin. But thou, who defendest and lovest His name, excelling in virtue and 
prosperity, enjoyest thy immortal glories with the greatest happiness. They suffer and have suffered the 
punishment of their guilt. The powerful right hand of God protects thee from all dangers; He bestows on 
thee a quiet and tranquil reign, with the highest congratulations of all men. And not undeservedly has the 
Lord and Ruler of the world chosen thee in preference to all others, by whom He might renew His holy 
religion, since thou alone didst exist of all, who mightest afford a surpassing example of virtue and 
holiness: in which thou mightest not only equal, but also, which is a very great matter, excel the glory of 
ancient princes, whom nevertheless fame reckons among the good. They indeed perhaps by nature only 
resembled the righteous. For he who is ignorant of God, the Ruler of the universe, may attain to a 
resemblance of righteousness, but he cannot attain to righteousness itself. But thou, both by the innate 
sanctity of thy character, and by thy acknowledgment of the truth and of God in every action, dost fully 
perform the works of righteousness. It was therefore befitting that, in arranging the condition of the 
human race, the Deity should make use of thy authority and service. Whom we supplicate with daily 
prayers, that He may especially guard thee whom He has wished to be the guardian of the world: then 
that He may inspire thee with a disposition by which thou mayest always continue in the love of the divine 
name. For this is serviceable to all, both to thee for happiness, and to others for repose. 


CHAP. XXVII 
AN ENCOURAGEMENT AND CONFIRMATION OF THE PIOUS 


Since we have completed the seven courses of the work which we undertook, and have advanced to the 
goal, it remains that we exhort all to undertake wisdom together with true religion, the strength and 
office of which depends on this, that, despising earthly things, and laying aside the errors by which we 
were formerly held while we served frail things, and desired frail things, we may be directed to the 
eternal rewards of the heavenly treasure. And that we may obtain these, the alluring pleasures of the 
present life must as soon as possible be laid aside, which soothe the souls of men with pernicious 
sweetness. How great a happiness must it be thought, to be withdrawn from these stains of the earth, and 
to go to that most just Judge and indulgent Father, who in the place of labours gives rest, in the place of 
death life, in the place of darkness brightness, and in the place of short and earthly goods, gives those 
which are eternal and heavenly: with which reward the hardships and miseries which we endure in this 
world, in accomplishing the works of righteousness, can in no way be compared and equalled. Therefore, 
if we wish to be wise and happy, not only must those sayings of Terence be reflected upon and proposed to 
us, 


“That we must ever grind at the mill, we must be beaten, and put in fetters;” 


but things much more dreadful than these must be endured, namely, the prison, chains, and tortures: 
pains must be undergone, in short, death itself must be undertaken and borne, when it is clear to our 
conscience that that frail pleasure will not be without punishment, nor virtue without a divine reward. All, 
therefore, ought to endeavour either to direct themselves to the right way as soon as possible, or, having 
undertaken and exercised virtues, and having patiently performed the labours of this life, to deserve to 
have God as their comforter. For our Father and Lord, who built and strengthened the heaven, who placed 
in it the sun, with the other heavenly bodies, who by His power weighed the earth and fenced it with 
mountains, surrounded it with the sea, and divided it with rivers, and who made and completed out of 
nothing whatever there is in this workmanship of the world; having observed the errors of men, sent a 
Guide, who might open to us the way of righteousness: let us all follow Him, let us hear Him, let us obey 
Him with the greatest devotedness, since He alone, as Lucretius says, 


“Cleansed men’s breasts with truth-telling precepts, and fixed a limit to lust and fear, and explained what 
was the chief good which we all strive to reach, and pointed out the road by which, along a narrow track, 
we might arrive at it in a straightforward course.” 


And not only pointed it out, but also went before us in it, that no one might dread the path of virtue on 
account of its difficulty. Let the way of destruction and deceit, if it is possible, be deserted, in which death 
is concealed, being covered by the attractions of pleasure. 


And the more nearly each one, as his years incline to old age, sees to be the approach of that day in which 


he must depart from this life, let him reflect how he may leave it in purity, how he may come to the Judge 
in innocency; not as they do, to whose dark minds the light is denied, who, when the strength of their 
body now fails, are admonished in this of the last pressing necessity, that they should with greater 
eagerness and ardour apply themselves to the satisfying of their lusts. From which abyss let everyone free 
himself while it is permitted him, while the opportunity is present, and let him turn himself to God with his 
whole mind, that he may without anxiety await that day, in which God, the Ruler and Lord of the world, 
shall judge the deeds and thoughts of each. Whatever things are here desired, let him not only neglect, 
but also avoid them, and let him judge that his soul is of greater value than those deceitful goods, the 
possession of which is uncertain and transitory; for they take their departure every day, and they go forth 
much more quickly than they had entered, and if it is permitted us to enjoy them even to the last, they 
must still, without doubt, be left to others. We can take nothing with us, except a well and innocently 
spent life. That man will appear before God with abundant resources, that man will appear in opulence, to 
whom there shall belong self-restraint, mercy, patience, love, and faith. This is our inheritance, which can 
neither be taken away from any one, nor transferred to another. And who is there who would wish to 
provide and acquire for himself these goods? 


Let those who are hungry come, that being fed with heavenly food, they may lay aside their lasting 
hunger; let those who are athirst come, that they may with full mouth draw forth the water of salvation 
from an ever-flowing fountain. By this divine food and drink the blind shall both see, and the deaf hear, 
and the dumb speak, and the lame walk, and the foolish shall be wise, and the sick shall be strong, and 
the dead shall come to life again. For whoever by his virtue has trampled upon the corruptions of the 
earth, the supreme and truthful arbiter will raise him to life and to perpetual light. Let no one trust in 
riches, no one in badges of authority, no one even in royal power: these things do not make a man 
immortal. For whosoever shall cast away the conduct becoming a man, and, following present things, shall 
prostrate himself upon the ground, will be punished as a deserter from his Lord, his commander, and his 
Father. Let us therefore apply ourselves to righteousness, which will alone, as an inseparable companion, 
lead us to God; and “while a spirit rules these limbs,” let us serve God with unwearied service, let us keep 
our posts and watches, let us boldly engage with the enemy whom we know, that victorious and 
triumphant over our conquered adversary, we may obtain from the Lord that reward of valour which He 
Himself has promised. 


General Note. 


For remarks on the dubious passages which bear upon that ofp. 221, supra, see the General Note suffixed 
to the tractate on the Workmanship of God,p. 300, infra. 


The Epitome of the Divine Institutes 


Addressed to His Brother Pentadius 


THE PREFACE 
THE PLAN AND PURPORT OF THE WHOLE EPITOME, AND OF THE INSTITUTIONS 


Although the books of the Divine Institutions which we wrote a long time since to illustrate the truth and 
religion, may so prepare and mould the minds of the readers, that their length may not produce disgust, 
nor their copiousness be burthensome; nevertheless you desire, O brother Pentadius, that an epitome of 
them should be made for you, I suppose for this reason, that I may write something to you, and that your 
name may be rendered famous by my work, such as it is. I will comply with your desire, although it seems 
a difficult matter to comprise within the compass of one book those things which have been treated of in 
seven large volumes. For the whole matter becomes less full when so great a multitude of subjects is to be 
compressed within a narrow space; and it becomes less clear by its very brevity, especially since many 
arguments and examples, on which the elucidation of the proofs depends, must of necessity be omitted, 
since their copiousness is so great, that even by themselves they are enough to make up a book. And when 
these are removed, what can appear useful, what plain? But I will strive as much as the subject permits, 
both to contract that which is diffuse and to shorten that which is long; in such a manner, however, that in 
this work, in which truth is to be brought to light, matter may not seem to be wanting for copiousness, nor 
clearness for understanding it. 


CHAP. I 


OF THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


First a question arises: Whether there is any providence which made or governs the world? That there is, 
no one doubts, since of almost all the philosophers, except the school of Epicurus, there is but one voice 
and one opinion, that the world could not have been made without a contriver, and that it cannot exist 
without a ruler. Therefore Epicurus is refuted not only by the most learned men, but also by the 
testimonies and perceptions of all mortals. For who can doubt respecting a providence, when he sees that 
the heavens and the earth have been so arranged and that all things have been so regulated, that they 
might be most befittingly adapted, not only to wonderful beauty and adornment, but also to the use of 
men, and the convenience of the other living creatures? That, therefore, which exists in accordance with a 
plan, cannot have had its beginning without a plan: thus it is certain that there is a providence. 


CHAP. II 
THAT THERE IS BUT ONE GOD, AND THAT THERE CANNOT BE MORE 


Another question follows: Whether there be one God or more? And this indeed contains much ambiguity. 
For not only do individuals differ among themselves, but also peoples and nations. But he who shall follow 
the guidance of reason will understand that there cannot be a Lord except one, nor a Father except one. 
For if God, who made all things, is also Lord and Father, He must be one only, so that the same may be the 
head and source of all things. Nor is it possible for the world to exist unless all things be referred to one 
person, unless one hold the rudder, unless one guide the reins, and, as it were, one mind direct all the 
members of the body. If there are many kings in a swarm of bees, they will perish or be scattered abroad, 
while 


“Discord attacks the kings with great commotion.” 


If there are several leaders in a herd, they will contend until one gains the mastery. If there are many 
commanders in an army, the soldiers cannot obey, since different commands are given; nor can unity be 
maintained by themselves, since each consults his own interests according to his humours. Thus, in this 
commonwealth of the world, unless there were one ruler, who was also its founder, either this mass would 
be dissolved, or it could not have been put together at all. 


Moreover, the whole authority could not exist in many deities, since they separately maintain their own 
duties and their own prerogatives. No one, therefore, of them can be called omnipotent, which is the true 
title of God, since he will be able to accomplish that only which depends upon himself, and will not 
venture to attempt that which depends upon others. Vulcan will not claim for himself water, nor Neptune 
fire; nor will Ceres claim acquaintance with the arts, nor Minerva with fruits; nor will Mercury lay claim 


to arms, nor Mars to the lyre; Jupiter will not claim medicine, nor AEsculapius the thunderbolt: he will 
more easily endure it when thrown by another, than he will brandish it himself. If, therefore, individuals 
cannot do all things, they have less strength and less power; but he is to be regarded as God who can 
accomplish the whole, and not he who can only accomplish the smallest part of the whole. 


CHAP III 


THE TESTIMONIES OF THE POETS CONCERNING THE ONE GOD 


There is, then, one God, perfect, eternal, incorruptible, incapable of suffering, subject to no circumstance 
or power, Himself possessing all things, ruling all things, whom the human mind can neither estimate in 
thought nor mortal tongue describe in speech. For He is too elevated and great to be conceived by the 
thought, or expressed by the language of man. In short, not to speak of the prophets, the preachers of the 
one God, poets also, and philosophers, and inspired women, utter their testimony to the unity of God. 
Orpheus speaks of the surpassing God who made the heaven and the sun, with the other heavenly bodies; 
who made the earth and the seas. Also our own Maro calls the Supreme God at one time a spirit, at 
another time a mind, and says that it, as though infused into limbs, puts in motion the body of the whole 
world; also, that God permeates the heights of heaven, the tracts of the sea and lands, and that all living 
creatures derive their life from Him. Even Ovid was not ignorant that the world was prepared by God, 
whom he sometimes calls the framer of all things, sometimes the fabricator of the world. 


CHAP. IV 


THE TESTIMONIES OF THE PHILOSOPHERS TO THE UNITY OF GOD 


But let us come to the philosophers, whose authority is regarded as more certain than that of the poets. 
Plato asserts His monarchy, saying that there is but one God, by whom the world was prepared and 
completed with wonderful order. Aristotle, his disciple, admits that there is one mind which presides over 
the world. Antisthenes says that there is one who is God by nature, the governor of the whole system. It 
would be a long task to recount the statements which have been made respecting the Supreme God, 
either by Thales, or by Pythagoras and Anaximenes before him, or afterwards by the Stoics Cleanthes and 
Chrysippus and Zeno, or of our countrymen, by Seneca following the Stoics, and by Tullius himself, since 
all these attempted to define the being of God, and affirmed that the world is ruled by Him alone, and that 
He is not subject to any nature, since all nature derives its origin from Him. 


Hermes, who, on account of his virtue and his knowledge of many arts, deserved the name of 
Trismegistus, who preceded the philosophers in the antiquity of his doctrine, and who is reverenced by 
the Egyptians as a god, in asserting the majesty of the one God with infinite praises, calls Him Lord and 
Father, and says that He is without a name because He does not stand in need of a proper name, 
inasmuch as He is alone, and that He has no parents, since He exists of Himself and by Himself. In writing 
to his son he thus begins: To understand God is difficult, to describe Him in speech is impossible, even for 
one to whom it is possible to understand Him; for the perfect cannot be comprehended by the imperfect, 
nor the invisible by the visible. 


CHAP. V 


THAT THE PROPHETIC WOMEN—THAT IS, THE SIBYLS—DECLARE THAT THERE IS BUT ONE GOD 


It remains to speak of the prophetic women. Varro relates that there were ten Sibyls,—the first of the 
Persians, the second the Libyan, the third the Delphian, the fourth the Cimmerian, the fifth the 
Erythraean, the sixth the Samian, the seventh the Cumaean, the eighth the Hellespontian, the ninth the 
Phrygian, the tenth the Tiburtine, who has the name of Albunea. Of all these, he says that there are three 
books of the Cumaean alone which contain the fates of the Romans, and are accounted sacred, but that 
there exist, and are commonly regarded as separate, books of almost all the others, but that they are 
entitled, as though by one name, Sibylline books, excepting that the Erythraean, who is said to have lived 
in the times of the Trojan war, placed her name in her book: the writings of the others are mixed together. 


All these Sibyls of whom I have spoken, except the Cumaean, whom none but the Quindecemviri are 
allowed to read, bear witness that there is but one God, the ruler, the maker, the parent, not begotten of 
any, but sprung from Himself, who was from all ages, and will be to all ages; and therefore is alone worthy 
of being worshipped, alone of being feared, alone of being reverenced, by all living beings;—whose 
testimonies I have omitted because I was unable to abridge them; but if you wish to see them, you must 
have recourse to the books themselves. Now let us follow up the remaining subjects. 


CHAP. VI 


SINCE GOD IS ETERNAL AND IMMORTAL, HE DOES NOT STAND IN NEED OF SEX AND SUCCESSION 


These testimonies, therefore, so many and so great, clearly teach that there is but one government in the 


world, and one power, the origin of which cannot be imagined, or its force described. They are foolish, 
therefore, who imagine that the gods were born of marriage, since the sexes themselves, and the 
intercourse between them, were given to mortals by God for this reason, that every race might be 
preserved by a succession of offspring. But what need have the immortals either of sex or succession 
since neither pleasure nor death affects them? Those, therefore, who are reckoned as gods, since it is 
evident that they were born as men, and that they begat others, were plainly mortals: but they were 
believed to be gods, because, when they were great and powerful kings, on account of the benefits which 
they had conferred upon men, they deserved to obtain divine honours after death; and temples and 
statues being erected to them, their memory was retained and celebrated as that of immortals. 


CHAP. VII 
OF THE WICKED LIFE AND DEATH OF HERCULES 


But though almost all nations are persuaded that they are gods, yet their actions, as related both by poets 
and historians, declare that they were men. Who is ignorant of the times in which Hercules lived, since he 
both sailed with the Argonauts on their expedition, and having stormed Troy, slew Laomedon, the father of 
Priam, on account of his perjury? From that time rather more than fifteen hundred years are reckoned. He 
is said not even to have been born honourably, but to have been sprung from Alcmena by adultery, and to 
have been himself addicted to the vices of his father. He never abstained from women, or males, and 
traversed the whole world, not so much for the sake of glory as of lust, nor so much for the slaughter of 
beasts as for the begetting of children. And though he was unvanquished, yet he was triumphed over by 
Omphale alone, to whom he gave up his club and lion’s skin; and being clothed in a woman’s garment, and 
crouching at a woman’s feet, he received his task to execute. He afterwards, in a transport of frenzy, 
killed his little children and his wife Megara. At last, having put on a garment sent by his wife Deianyra, 
when he was perishing through ulcers, being unable to endure the pain, he constructed for himself a 
funeral pile on Mount OEta, and burnt himself alive. Thus it is effected, that although on account of his 
excellence he might have been believed to be a god, nevertheless on account of these things be is believed 
to have been a man. 


CHAP. VIII 


OF AESCULAPIUS, APOLLO, MARS, CASTOR AND POLLUX, AND OF MERCURIUS AND BACCHUS 


Tarquitius relates that AEsculapius was born of doubtful parents, and that on this account he was 
exposed; and being taken up by hunters, and fed by the teats of a hound, was given to Chiron for 
instruction. He lived at Epidaurus, and was buried at Cynosurae, as Cicero says, when he had been killed 
by lightning. But Apollo, his father, did not disdain to take charge of another’s flock that he might receive 
a wife; and when he had unintentionally killed a boy whom he loved, he inscribed his own lamentations on 
a flower. Mars, a man of the greatest bravery, was not free from the charge of adultery, since he was made 
a spectacle, being bound with a chain together with the adulteress. 


Castor and Pollux carried off the brides of others, but not with impunity, to whose death and burial Homer 
bears witness, not with poetical, but simple faith. Mercurius, who was the father of Androgynus by his 
intrigue with Venus, deserved to be a god, because he invented the lyre and the palaestra. Father 
Bacchus, after subduing India as a conqueror, having by chance come to Crete, saw Ariadne on the shore, 
whom Theseus had forced and deserted. Then, being inflamed by love, he united her in marriage to 
himself, and placed her crown, as the poets say, conspicuously among the stars. The mother of the gods 
herself, while she lived in Phrygia after the banishment and death of her husband, though a widow, and 
aged, was enamoured of a beautiful youth; and because he was not faithful, she mutilated, and rendered 
him effeminate: on which account even now she delights in the Galli as her priests. 


CHAP. IX 
OF THE DISGRACEFUL DEEDS OF THE GODS 


Whence did Ceres bring forth Proserpine, except from debauchery? Whence did Latona bring forth her 
twins, except from crime? Venus having been subject to the lusts of gods and men, when she reigned in 
Cyprus, invented the practice of courtesanship, and commanded women to make traffic of themselves, 
that she might not alone be infamous. Were the virgins themselves, Minerva and Diana, chaste? Whence, 
then, did Erichthonius arise? Did Vulcan shed his seed upon the ground, and was man born from that as a 
fungus? Or why did Diana banish Hippolytus either to a retired place, or give him up to a woman, where 
he might pass his life in solitude among unknown groves, and having now changed his name, might be 
called Virbius? What do these things signify but impurity, which the poets do not venture to confess? 


CHAP. X 
OF JUPITER, AND HIS LICENTIOUS LIFE 


But respecting the king and father of all these, Jupiter, whom they believe to possess the chief power in 
heaven,—what power had he, who banished his father Saturnus from his kingdom, and pursued him with 
arms when he fled? What self-restraint had he, who indulged every kind of lust? For he made Alcmena and 
Leda, the wives of great men, infamous through his adultery: he also, captivated with the beauty of a boy, 
carried him off with violence as he was hunting and meditating manly things, that he might treat him as a 
woman. Why should I mention his debaucheries of virgins? and how great a multitude of these there was, 
is shown by the number of his sons. In the case of Thetis alone he was more temperate. For it bad been 
predicted that the son whom she should bring forth would be more powerful than his father. Therefore he 
struggled with his love, that one might not be born greater than himself. He knew, therefore, that he was 
not of perfect virtue, greatness, and power, since he feared that which he himself had done to his father. 
Why, therefore, is he called best and greatest, since he both contaminated himself with faults, which is the 
part of one who is unjust and bad, and feared a greater than himself, which is the part of one who is weak 
and inferior? 


CHAP. XI 


THE VARIOUS EMBLEMS UNDER WHICH THE POETS VEILED THE TURPITUDE OF JUPITER 


But some one will say that these things are feigned by the poets. This is not the usage of the poets, to 
feign in such a manner that you fabricate the whole, but so that you cover the actions themselves with a 
figure, and, as it were, with a variegated veil. Poetic licence has this limit, not that it may invent the 
whole, which is the part of one who is false and senseless, but that it may change something consistently 
with reason. They said that Jupiter changed himself into a shower of gold, that he might deceive Danae. 
What is a shower of gold? Plainly golden coins, by offering a great quantity of which, and pouring them 
into her bosom, he corrupted the frailty of her virgin soul by this bribe. Thus also they speak of a shower 
of iron, when they wish to signify a multitude of javelins. He carried off his catamite upon an eagle. What 
is the eagle? Truly a legion, since the figure of this animal is the standard of the legion. He carried Europa 
across the sea on a bull. What is the bull? Clearly a ship, which had its tutelary image fashioned in the 
shape of a bull. So assuredly the daughter of Inachus was not turned into a cow, nor as such did she swim 
across, but she escaped the anger of Juno in a ship which had the form of a cow. Lastly, when she had 
been conveyed to Egypt, she became Isis, whose voyage is celebrated on a fixed day, in memory of her 
flight. 


CHAP. XII 


THE POETS DO NOT INVENT ALL THOSE THINGS WHICH RELATE TO THE GODS 


You see, then, that the poets did not invent all things, and that they prefigured some things, that, when 
they spoke the truth, they might add something like this of divinity to those whom they called gods; as 
they did also respecting their kingdoms. For when they say that Jupiter had by lot the kingdom of Coelus, 
they either menu Mount Olympus, on which ancient stories relate that Saturnus, and afterwards Jupiter, 
dwelt, or a part of the East, which is, as it were, higher, because the light arises thence; but the region of 
the West is lower, and therefore they say that Pluto obtained the lower regions; but that the sea was given 
to Neptune, because he had the maritime coast, with all the islands. Many things are thus coloured by the 
poets; and they who are ignorant of this, censure them as false, but only in word: for in fact they believe 
them, since they so fashion the images of the gods, that when they make them male and female, and 
confess that some are married, some parents, and some children, they plainly assent to the poets; for 
these relations cannot exist without intercourse and the generation of children. 


CHAP. XIII 


THE ACTIONS OF JUPITER ARE RELATED FROM THE HISTORIAN EUHEMERUS 


But let us leave the poets; let us come to history, which is supported both by the credibility of the facts 
and by the antiquity of the times. Euhemerus was a Messenian, a very ancient writer, who gave an 
account of the origin of Jupiter, and his exploits, and all his posterity, gathered from the sacred 
inscriptions of ancient temples; he also traced out the parents of the other gods, their countries, actions, 
commands, and deaths, and even their sepulchres. And this history Ennius translated into Latin, whose 
words are these:— 


“As these things are written, so is the origin and kindred of Jupiter and his brothers; after this manner it is 
handed clown to us in the sacred writing.” 


The same Euhemerus therefore relates that Jupiter, when he had five times gone round the world, and had 
distributed governments to his friends and relatives, and had given laws to men, and had wrought many 
other benefits, being endued with immortal glory and everlasting remembrance, ended his life in Crete, 
and departed to the gods, and that his sepulchre is in Crete, in the town of Gnossus, and that upon it is 
engraved in ancient Greek letters Zankronou, which is Jupiter the son of Saturnus. It is plain, therefore, 
from the things which I have related, that he was a man, and reigned on the earth. 


CHAP. XIV 
THE ACTIONS OF SATURNUS AND URANUS TAKEN FROM THE HISTORIANS 


Let us pass on to former things, that we may discover the origin of the whole error. Saturnus is said to 
have been born of Coelus and Terra. This is plainly incredible; but there is a certain reason why it is thus 
related, and he who is ignorant of this rejects it as a fable. That Uranus was the father of Saturnus, both 
Hermes affirms, and sacred history teaches. When Trismegistus said that there were very few men of 
perfect learning, he enumerated among them his relatives, Uranus, Saturnus, and Mercurius. Euhemerus 
relates that the same Uranus was the first who reigned on earth, using these words: “In the beginning 
Coelus first had the chief power on earth: he instituted and prepared that kingdom for himself together 
with his brothers.” 


CHAP. Xx 
OF THE GODS PECULIAR TO THE ROMANS 


I have spoken of the religious rites which are common to all nations. I will now speak of the gods which 
the Romans have peculiar to themselves. Who does not know that the wife of Faustulus, the nurse of 
Romulus and Remus, in honour of whom the Larentinalia were instituted, was a harlot? And for this 
reason she was called Lupa, and represented in the form of a wild beast. Faula also and Flora were 
harlots, of whom the one was the mistress of Hercules, as Verrius relates; the other, having acquired great 
wealth by her person, made the people her heir, and on this account the games called Floralia are 
celebrated in her honour. 


Tatius consecrated the statue of a woman which had been found in the principal sewer, and called it by 
the name of the goddess Cloacina. The Romans, being besieged by the Gauls, made engines for throwing 
weapons of the hair of women; and on this account they erected an altar and temple to Venus Calva: also 
to Jupiter Pistor, because he had advised them in a dream to make all their corn into bread, and to throw 
it upon the enemy; and when this had been done, the Gauls, despairing of being able to reduce the 
Romans by famine, had abandoned the siege. Tullus Hostilius made Fear and Pallor gods. Mind is also 
worshipped; but if they had possessed it, they would never, I believe, have thought that it ought to be 
worshipped. Marcellus originated Honour and Virtue. 


CHAP. XxI 


OF THE SACRED RITES OF THE ROMAN GODS 


But the senate also instituted other false gods of this kind,—Hope, Faith, Concord, Peace, Chastity, Piety; 
all of which, since they ought truly to be in the minds of men, they have falsely placed within walls. But 
although these have no substantial existence outside of man, nevertheless I should prefer that they should 
be worshipped, rather than Blight or Fever, which ought not to be consecrated, but rather to be 
execrated; than Fornax, together with her sacred ovens; than Stercutus, who first showed men to enrich 
the ground with manure; than the goddess Muta, who brought forth the Lares; than Cumina, who presides 
over the cradles of infants; than Caca, who gave information to Hercules respecting the stealing of his 
cattle, that he might slay her brother. How many other monstrous and ludicrous fictions there are, 
respecting which it is grievous to speak! I do not, however, wish to omit notice of Terminus, since it is 
related that he did not give way even to Jupiter, though he was an unwrought stone. They suppose that he 
has the custody of the boundaries, and public prayers are offered to him, that he may keep the stone of 
the Capitol immoveable, and preserve and extend the boundaries of the Roman empire. 


CHAP. XXII 
OF THE SACRED RITES INTRODUCED BY FAUNUS AND NUMA 


Faunas was the first in Latium who introduced these follies, who both instituted bloody sacrifices to his 
grandfather Saturnus, and wished that his father Picus should be worshipped as a god, and placed Fatua 
Fauna his wife and sister among the gods, and named her the good goddess. Then at Rome, Numa, who 
burthened those rude and rustic then with new superstitions, instituted priesthoods, and distributed the 
gods into families and nations, that he might call off the fierce spirits of the people from the pursuits of 
arms. Therefore Lucilius, in deriding the folly of those who are slaves to vain superstitions, introduced 
these verses:— 


“Those bugbears the Lamiae, which Faunus and Numa Pompilius and others instituted, at these he 
trembles; he places everything in this. As infant boys believe that every statue of bronze is a living man, 
so these imagine that all things reigned are true: they believe that statues of bronze contain a heart. It is 
a painter’s gallery; nothing is real, everything fictitious.” 


Tullius also, writing of the nature of the gods, complains that false and fictitious gods have been 


introduced, and that from thus source have arisen false opinions, and turbulent errors, and almost old 
womanly superstitions, which opinion ought in comparison with others to be esteemed more weighty, 
because these things were spoken by one who was both a philosopher and a priest. 


CHAP. XXIII 


OF THE GODS AND SACRED RITES OF THE BARBARIANS 


We have spoken respecting the gods: now we will speak of the rites and practices of their sacred 
institutions. A human victim used to be immolated to the Cyprian Jupiter, as Teucer had appointed. Thus 
also the Tauri used to offer strangers to Diana; the Latian Jupiter also was propitiated with human blood. 
Also before Saturnus, men of sixty years of age, according to the oracle of Apollo, were thrown from a 
bridge into the Tiber. And the Carthaginians not only offered infants to the same Saturnus; but being 
conquered by the Sicilians, to make an expiation, they immolated two hundred sons of nobles. And not 
more mild than these are those offerings which are even now made to the Great Mother and to Bellona, in 
which the priests make an offering, not with the blood of others, but with their own blood; when, 
mutilating themselves, they cease to be men, and yet do not pass over to the women; or, cutting their 
shoulders, they sprinkle the loathsome altars with their own blood. But these things are cruel. 


Let us come to those which are mild. The sacred rites of Isis show nothing else than the manner in which 
she lost and found her little son, who is called Osiris. For first her priests and attendants, having shaved 
all their limbs, and beating their breasts, howl, lament, and search, imitating the manner in which his 
mother was affected; afterwards the boy is found by Cynocephalus. Thus the mournful rites are ended 
with gladness. The mystery of Ceres also resembles these, in which torches are lighted, and Proserpine is 
sought for through the night; and when she has been found, the whole rite is finished with congratulations 
and the throwing about of torches. The people of Lampsacus, offer an ass to Priapus as an appropriate 
victim. Lindus is a town of Rhodes, where sacred rites in honour of Hercules are celebrated with revilings. 
For when Hercules had taken away his oxen from a ploughman, and had slain them, he avenged his injury 
by taunts; and afterwards having been himself appointed priest, it was ordained that he himself, and other 
priests after him, should celebrate sacrifices with the same revilings. But the mystery of the Cretan 
Jupiter represents the manner in which he was withdrawn from his father, or brought up. The goat is 
beside him, by the teats of which Amalthea nourished the boy. The sacred rites of the mother of the gods 
also show the same thing. For because the Corybantes then drowned the cry of the boy by the tinkling of 
their helmets and the striking of their shields, a representation of this circumstance is now repeated in 
the sacred rites; but cymbals are beaten instead of helmets, and drums instead of shields, that Saturnus 
may not hear the cries of the boy. 


CHAP. XXIV 


OF THE ORIGIN OF SACRED RITES AND SUPERSTITIONS 


These are the mysteries of the gods. Now let us inquire also into the origin of superstitions, that we may 
search out by whom and at what times they were instituted. Didymus, in those books which are inscribed 
Of the Explanation of Pindar, relates that Melisseus was king of the Cretans, whose daughters were 
Amalthea and Melissa, who nourished Jupiter with goats’ milk and honey; that he introduced new rites 
and ceremonies of sacred things, and was the first who sacrificed to gods, that is, to Vesta, who is called 
Tellus,—whence the poet says:— 


“And the first of the gods, 
Tellus,”— 


and afterwards to the mother of the gods. But Euhemerus, in his sacred history, says that Jupiter himself, 
after that he received the government, erected temples in honour of himself in many places. For in going 
about the world, as he came to each place he united the chiefs of the people to himself in friendship and 
the right of hospitality; and that the remembrance of this might be preserved, he ordered that temples 
should be built to him, and annual festivals be celebrated by those connected with him in a league of 
hospitality. Thus he spread the worship of himself through all lands. But at what time they lived can easily 
be inferred. For Thallus writes in his history, that Belus, the king of the Assyrians, whom the Babylonians 
worship, and who was the contemporary and friend of Saturnus, was three hundred and twenty-two years 
before the Trojan war, and it is fourteen hundred and seventy years since the taking of Troy. From which it 
is evident, that it is not more than eighteen hundred years from the time when mankind fell into error by 
the institution of new forms of divine worship. 


CHAP. XXV 
OF THE GOLDEN AGE, OF IMAGES, AND PROMETHEUS, WHO FIRST FASHIONED MAN 


The poets, therefore, with good reason say that the golden age, which existed in the reign of Saturnus, 


was changed. For at that time no gods were worshipped, but they knew of one God only. After that they 
subjected themselves to frail and earthly things, worshipping idols of wood, and brass, and stone, a 
change took place from the golden age to that of iron. For having lost the knowledge of God, and broken 
off that one bond of human society, they began to harass one another, to plunder and subdue. But if they 
would raise their eyes aloft and behold God, who raised them up to the sight of heaven and Himself, they 
never would bend and prostrate themselves by worshipping earthly things, whose folly Lucretius severely 
rebukes, saying: 


“And they abase their souls with fear of the gods, and weigh and press them down to the earth.” 


Wherefore they tremble, and do not understand how foolish it is to fear those things which you have 
made, or to hope for any protection from those things which are dumb and insensible, and neither see nor 
hear the suppliant. What majesty, therefore, or deity can they have, which were in the power of a man, 
that they should not be made, or that they should be made into some other thing, and are so even now? 
For they are liable to injury and might be carried off by theft, were it not that they are protected by the 
law and the guardianship of man. Does he therefore appear to be in possession of his senses, who 
sacrifices to such deities the choicest victims, consecrates gifts, offers costly garments, as if they who are 
without motion could use them? With reason, then, did Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily plunder and deride 
the gods of Greece when he had taken possession of it as conqueror; and after the sacrilegious acts which 
he had committed, he returned to Sicily with a prosperous voyage, and held the kingdom even to his old 
age: nor were the injured gods able to punish him. 


How much better is it to despise vanities, and to turn to God, to maintain the condition which you have 
received from God, to maintain your name! For on this account he is called anthropos, because he looks 
upward. But he looks upward who looks up to the true and living God, who is in heaven; who seeks after 
the Maker and Parent of his soul, not only with his perception and mind, but also with his countenance 
and eyes raised aloft. But he who enslaves himself to earthly and humble things, plainly prefers to himself 
that which is below him. For since he himself is the workmanship of God, whereas an image is the 
workmanship of man, the human workmanship cannot be preferred to the divine; and as God is the parent 
of man, so is the man of the statue. Therefore he is foolish and senseless who adores that which he 
himself has made, of which detestable and foolish handicraft Prometheus was the author, who was born 
from Iapetus the uncle of Jupiter. For when first of all Jupiter, having obtained supreme dominion, wished 
to establish himself as a god, and to found temples, and was seeking for some one who was able to imitate 
the human figure, at that time Prometheus lived, who fashioned the image of a man from thick clay with 
such close resemblance, that the novelty and cleverness of the art was a wonder. At length the men of his 
own time, and afterwards the poets, handed him down as the maker of a true and living man; and we, as 
often as we praise wrought statues, say that they live and breathe. And he indeed was the inventor of 
earthenware images. But posterity, following him, both carved them out of marble, and moulded them out 
of bronze; then in process of time ornament was added of gold and ivory, so that not only the likenesses, 
but also the gleam itself, might dazzle the eyes. Thus ensnared by beauty, and forgetful of true majesty, 
sensible beings considered that insensible objects, rational beings that irrational objects, living beings 
that lifeless objects, were to be worshipped and reverenced by them. 


CHAP. XXVI 
OF THE WORSHIP OF THE ELEMENTS AND STARS 


Now let us refute those also who regard the elements of the world as gods, that is, the heaven, the sun, 
and the moon; for being ignorant of the Maker of these things, they admire and adore the works 
themselves. And this error belongs not to the ignorant only, but also to philosophers; since the Stoics are 
of opinion that all the heavenly bodies are to be considered as among the number of the gods, since they 
all have fixed and regular motions, by which they most constantly preserve the vicissitudes of the times 
which succeed them. They do not then possess voluntary motion, since they obey prescribed laws, and 
plainly not by their own sense, but by the workmanship of the supreme Creator, who so ordered them that 
they should complete unerring courses and fixed circuits, by which they might vary the alternations of 
days and nights, of summer and winter. But if men admire the effects of these, if they admire their 
courses, their brightness, their regularity, their beauty, they ought to have understood how much more 
beautiful, more illustrious, and more powerful than these is the maker and contriver Himself, even God. 
But they estimated the Divinity by objects which fall under the sight of men; not knowing that objects 
which come within the sight cannot be eternal, and that those which are eternal cannot be discerned by 
mortal eyes. 


CHAP. XXVII 
OF THE CREATION, SIN, AND PUNISHMENT OF MAN; AND OF ANGELS, BOTH GOOD AND BAD 


One subject remains, and that the last: that, since it usually happens, as we read in histories, that the 
gods appear to have displayed their majesty by auguries, by dreams, by oracles, and also by the 
punishments of those who had committed sacrilege, I may show what cause produced this effect, so that 


no one even now may fall into the same snares into which those of old fell. When God, according to His 
excellent majesty, had framed the world out of nothing, and had decked the heaven with lights, and had 
filled the earth and the sea with living creatures, then He formed man out of clay, and fashioned him after 
the resemblance of His own likeness, and breathed into him that he might live, and placed him in a garden 
which He had planted with every kind of fruit-bearing tree, and commanded him not to eat of one tree in 
which He had placed the knowledge of good and evil, warning him that it would come to pass, that if he 
did so he would lose his life, but that if he observed the command of God he would remain immortal. Then 
the serpent, who was one of the servants of God, envying man because he was made immortal, enticed 
him by stratagem to transgress the command and law of God. And in this manner he did indeed receive 
the knowledge of good and evil, but he lost the life which God had given him to be for ever. 


Therefore He drove out the sinner from the sacred place, and banished him into this world, that he might 
seek sustenance by labour, that he might according to his deserts undergo difficulties and troubles; and 
He surrounded the garden itself with a fence of fire, that none of men even till the day of judgment might 
attempt secretly to enter into that place of perpetual blessedness. Then death came upon man according 
to the sentence of God; and yet his life, though it had begun to be temporary, had as its boundary a 
thousand years, and that was the extent of human life even to the deluge. For after the flood the life of 
men was gradually shortened, and was reduced to a hundred and twenty years. But that serpent, who 
from his deeds received the name of devil, that is, accuser or informer, did not cease to persecute the seed 
of man, whom he had deceived from the beginning. At length he urged him who was first born in this 
world, under the impulse of envy, to the murder of his brother, that of the two men who were first born he 
might destroy the one, and make the other a parricide. Nor did he cease upon this from infusing the 
venom of malice into the breasts of men through each generation, from corrupting and depraving them; in 
short, from overwhelming them with such crimes, that an instance of justice was now rare, but men lived 
after the manner of the beasts. 


But when God saw this, He sent His angels to instruct the race of men, and to protect them from all evil. 
He gave these a command to abstain from earthly things, lest, being polluted by any taint, they should be 
deprived of the honour of angels. But that wily accuser, while they tarried among men, allured these also 
to pleasures, so that they might defile themselves with women. Then, being condemned by the sentence of 
God, and cast forth on account of their sins, they lost both the name and substance of angels. Thus, having 
become ministers of the devil, that they might have a solace of their ruin, they betook themselves to the 
ruining of men, for whose protection they had come. 


CHAP. XXVIII 
OF THE DEMONS, AND THEIR EVIL PRACTICES 


These are the demons, of whom the poets often speak in their poems, whom Hesiod calls the guardians of 
men. For they so persuaded men by their enticements and deceits, that they believed that the same were 
gods. In fine, Socrates used to give out that he had a demon as the guardian and director of his life from 
his first childhood, and that he could do nothing without his assent and command. They attach 
themselves, therefore, to individuals, and occupy houses under the name of Genii or Penates. To these 
temples are built, to these libations are daily offered as to the Lares, to these honour is paid as to the 
averters of evils. These from the beginning, that they might turn away men from the knowledge of the 
true God, introduced new superstitions and worship of gods. These taught that the memory of dead kings 
should be consecrated, temples be built, and images made, not that they might lessen the honour of God, 
or increase their own, which they lost by sinning, but that they might take away life from men, deprive 
them of the hope of true light, lest men should arrive at that heavenly reward of immortality from which 
they fell. They also brought to light astrology, and augury, and divination; and though these things are in 
themselves false, yet they themselves, the authors of evils, so govern and regulate them that they are 
believed to be true. They also invented the tricks of the magic art, to deceive the eyes. By their aid it 
comes to pass, that that which is appears not to be, and that which is not appears to be. They themselves 
invented necromancies, responses, and oracles, to delude the minds of men with lying divination by 
means of ambiguous issues. They are present in the temples and at all sacrifices; and by the exhibition of 
some deceitful prodigies, to the surprise of those who are present, they so deceive men, that they believe 
that a divine power is present in images and statues. They even enter secretly into bodies, as being slight 
spirits; and they excite diseases in the vitiated limbs, which when appeased with sacrifices and vows they 
may again remove. They send dreams either full of terror, that they themselves may be invoked, or the 
issues of which may correspond with the truth, that they may increase the veneration paid to themselves. 
Sometimes also they put forth something of vengeance against the sacrilegious, that whoever sees it may 
become more timid and superstitious. Thus by their frauds they have drawn darkness over the human 
race, that truth might be oppressed, and the name of the supreme and matchless God might be forgotten. 


CHAP. XXIX 


OF THE PATIENCE AND PROVIDENCE OF GOD 


But some one says: Why, then, does the true God permit these things to be done? Why does He not rather 


remove or destroy the wicked? Why, in truth, did He from the beginning give power to the demon, so that 
there should be one who might corrupt and destroy all things? I will briefly say why He willed that this 
should be so. I ask whether virtue is a good or an evil. It cannot be denied that it is a good. If virtue is a 
good, vice, on the contrary, is an evil. If vice is an evil on this account, because it opposes virtue, and 
virtue is on this account a good, because it overthrows vice, it follows that virtue cannot exist without 
vice; and if you take away vice, the merits of virtue will be taken away. For there can be no victory without 
an enemy. Thus it comes to pass, that good cannot exist without an evil. 


Chrysippus, a man of active mind, saw this when discussing the subject of providence, and charges those 
with folly who think that good is caused by God, but say that evil is not thus caused. Aulus Gellius has 
interpreted his sentiment in his books of Attic Nights; thus saying: “They to whom it does not appear that 
the world was made for the sake of God and men, and that human affairs are governed by providence, 
think that they use a weighty argument when they thus speak: If there were a providence, there would be 
no evils. For they say that nothing is less in agreement with providence, than that in this world, on 
account of which it is said that God made men, the power of troubles and evils should be so great. In reply 
to these things, Chrysippus, when he was arguing, in his fourth book respecting providence, said: Nothing 
can be more foolish than those who think that good things could have existed, if there were not evils in 
the same place. For since good things are contrary to evil, they must of necessity be opposed to each 
other, and must stand resting, as it were, on mutual and opposite support. Thus there is no contrary 
without another contrary. For how could there be any perception of justice, unless there were injuries? or 
what else is justice, but the removal of injustice? In like manner, the nature of fortitude cannot be 
understood, except by placing beside it cowardice, or the nature of self-control except by intemperance. 
Likewise, in what manner would there be prudence, unless there were the contrary, imprudence? On the 
same principle, he says, why do the foolish men not require this also, that there should be truth and not 
falsehood? For there exist together good and evil things, prosperity and trouble, pleasure and pain. For 
the one being bound to the other at opposite poles, as Plato says, if you take away one, you take away 
both.” You see, therefore, that which I have often said, that good and evil are so connected with one 
another, that the one cannot exist without the other. Therefore God acted with the greatest foresight in 
placing the subject-matter of virtue in evils which He made for this purpose, that He might establish for 
us a contest, in which He would crown the victorious with the reward of immortality. 


CHAP. XXX 


OF FALSE WISDOM 


I have taught, as I imagine, that the honours paid to gods are not only impious, but also vain, either 
because they were men whose memory was consecrated after death; or because the images themselves 
are insensible and deaf, inasmuch as they are formed of earth, and that it is not right for man, who ought 
to look up to heavenly things, to subject himself to earthly things; or because the spirits who claim to 
themselves those acts of religious service are unholy and impure, and on this account, being condemned 
by the sentence of God, fell to the earth, and that it is not lawful to submit to the power of those to whom 
you are superior, if you wish to be a follower of the true God. It remains that, as we have spoken of false 
religion, we should also discuss the subject of false wisdom, which the philosophers profess,—men endued 
with the greatest learning and eloquence, but far removed from the truth, because they neither know God 
nor the wisdom of God. And although they are clever and learned, yet, because their wisdom is human, I 
shall not fear to contend with them, that it may be evident that falsehood can be easily overcome by truth, 
and earthly things by heavenly. 


They thus define the nature of philosophy. Philosophy is the love or pursuit of wisdom. Therefore it is not 
wisdom itself; for that which loves must be different from that which is loved. If it is the pursuit of 
wisdom, not even thus is philosophy identical with wisdom. For wisdom is the object itself which is sought, 
but the pursuit is that which seeks it. Therefore the very definition or meaning of the word plainly shows 
that philosophy is not wisdom itself. I will say that it is not even the pursuit of wisdom, in which wisdom is 
not comprised. For who can be said to devote himself to the pursuit of that to which he can by no means 
attain? He who gives himself to the pursuit of medicine, or grammar, or oratory, may be said to be 
studious of that art which he is learning; but when he has learned, he is now said to be a physician, a 
grammarian, or an orator. Thus also those who are studious of wisdom, after they had learned it, ought to 
have been called wise. But since they are called students of wisdom as long as they live, it is manifest that 
that is not the pursuit, because it is impossible to arrive at the object itself which is sought for in the 
pursuit, unless by chance they who pursue wisdom even to the end of life are about to be wise in another 
world. Now every pursuit is connected with some end. That, therefore, is not a right pursuit which has no 
end. 


CHAP. XxXXI 


OF KNOWLEDGE AND SUPPOSITION 


Moreover, there are two things which appear to fall under the subject of philosophy—knowledge and 
supposition; and if these are taken away, philosophy altogether falls to the ground. But the chief of the 


philosophers themselves have taken away both from philosophy. Socrates took away knowledge, Zeno 
supposition. Let us see whether they were right in doing so. Wisdom is, as Cicero defined it, the 
knowledge of divine and human things. Now if this definition is true, wisdom does not come within the 
power of man. For who of mortals can assume this to himself, to profess that he knows divine and human 
things? I say nothing of human affairs; for although they are connected with divine, yet, since they belong 
to man, let us grant that it is possible for man to know them. Certainly he cannot know divine things by 
himself, since he is a man; whereas he who knows them must be divine, and therefore God. But man is 
neither divine nor God. Man, therefore, cannot thoroughly know divine things by himself. No one, 
therefore, is wise but God, or certainly that man whom God has taught. But they, because they are neither 
gods, nor taught by God, cannot be wise, that is, acquainted with divine and human things. Knowledge, 
therefore, is rightly taken away by Socrates and the Academics. Supposition also does not agree with the 
wise man. For every one supposes that of which he is ignorant. Now, to suppose that you know that of 
which you are ignorant, is rashness and folly. Supposition, therefore, was rightly taken away by Zeno. If, 
therefore, there is no knowledge in man, and there ought to be no supposition, philosophy is cut up by the 
roots. 


CHAP. XXXII 


OF THE SECTS OF PHILOSOPHERS, AND THEIR DISAGREEMENT 


To this is added, that it is not uniform; but being divided into sects, and scattered into many and 
discordant opinions, it has no fixed state. For since they all separately attack and harass one another, and 
there is none of them which is not condemned of folly in the judgment of the rest, while the members are 
plainly at variance with one another, the whole body of philosophy is brought to destruction. Hence the 
Academy afterwards originated. For when the leading men of that sect saw that philosophy was altogether 
overthrown by philosophers mutually opposing each other, they undertook war against all, that they might 
destroy all the arguments of all; while they themselves assert nothing except one thing—that nothing can 
be known. Thus, having taken away knowledge, they overthrew the ancient philosophy. But they did not 
even themselves retain the name of philosophers, since they admitted their ignorance, because to be 
ignorant of all things is not only not the part of a philosopher, but not even of a man. Thus the 
philosophers, because they have no defence, must destroy one another with mutual wounds, and 
philosophy itself must altogether consume and put an end to itself by its own arms. But they say it is only 
natural philosophy which thus gives way. How is it with moral? Does that rest on any firm foundation? Let 
us see whether philosophers are agreed in this part at any rate, which relates to the condition of life. 


CHAP. XXXII 


WHAT IS THE CHIEF GOOD TO BE SOUGHT IN LIFE 


What is the chief good must be an object of inquiry, that our whole life and actions may be directed to it. 
When inquiry is made respecting the chief good of man, it ought to be settled to be of such a kind, first, 
that it have reference to man alone; in the next place, that it belong peculiarly to the mind; lastly, that it 
be sought by virtue. Let us see, therefore, whether the chief good which the philosophers mark out be 
such that it has reference neither to a dumb animal nor to the body, and cannot be attained without virtue. 


Aristippus, the founder of the Cyrenaic sect, who thought that bodily pleasure was the chief good, ought 
to be removed from the number of philosophers, and from the society of men, because he compared 
himself to a beast. The chief good of Hieronymus is to be without pain, that of Diodorus to cease to be in 
pain. But the other animals avoid pain; and when they are without pain, or cease to be in pain, are glad. 
What distinction, then, will be given to man, if his chief good is judged to be common with the beasts? 
Zeno thought that the chief good was to live agreeably to nature. But this definition is a general one. For 
all animals live agreeably to nature, and each has its own nature. 


Epicurus maintained that it was pleasure of the soul. What is pleasure of the soul but joy, in which the 
soul for the most part luxuriates, and unbends itself either to sport or to laughter? But this good befalls 
even dumb animals, which, when they are satisfied with pasture, relax themselves to joy and wantonness. 
Dinomachus and Callipho approved of honourable pleasure; but they either said the same that Epicurus 
did, that bodily pleasure is dishonourable; or if they considered bodily pleasures to be partly base and 
partly honourable, then that is not the chief good which is ascribed to the body. The Peripatetics make up 
the chief good of goods of the soul, and body, and fortune. The goods of the soul may be approved of; but 
if they require assistance for the completion of happiness, they are plainly weak. But the goods of the 
body and of fortune are not in the power of man; nor is that now the chief good which is assigned to the 
body, or to things placed without us, because this double good extends even to the cattle, which have need 
of being well, and of a due supply of food. The Stoics are believed to have entertained much better views, 
who said that virtue was the chief good. But virtue cannot be the chief good, since, if it is the endurance 
of evils and of labours, it is not happy of itself; but it ought to effect and produce the chief good, because 
it cannot be attained without the greatest difficulty and labour. But, in truth, Aristotle wandered far from 
reason, who connected honour with virtue, as though it were possible for virtue at any time to be 
separated from honour, or to be united with baseness. 


Herillus the Pyrrhonist made knowledge the chief good. This indeed belongs to man, and to the soul only, 
but it may happen to him without virtue. For he is not to be considered happy who has either learnt 
anything by hearing, or has gained the knowledge of it by a little reading; nor is it a definition of the chief 
good, because there may be a knowledge either of bad things, or at any rate of things that are useless. 
And if it is the knowledge of good and useful things which you have acquired by labour, nevertheless it is 
not the chief good, because knowledge is not sought on its own account, but on account of something else. 
For the arts are learnt on this account, that they may be to us the means of gaining support, or a source of 
glory, or even of pleasure; and it is plain that these things cannot be the chief goods. Therefore the 
philosophers do not observe the rule even in moral philosophy, inasmuch as they are at variance with one 
another on the main point itself, that is, in that discussion by which the life is moulded. For the precepts 
cannot be equal, or resembling one another, when some train men to pleasure, others to honour, others 
indeed to nature, others to knowledge; some to the pursuit, others to the avoiding of riches; some to 
entire insensibility to pain, others to the endurance of evils: in all which, as I have shown before, they turn 
aside from reason, because they are ignorant of God. 


CHAP. XXXIV 
THAT MEN ARE BORN TO JUSTICE 


Let us now see what is proposed to the wise man as the chief good. That men are born to justice is not 
only taught by the sacred writings, but is sometimes acknowledged even by these same philosophers. 
Thus Cicero says: “But of all things which fall under the discussion of learned men, nothing assuredly is 
more excellent than that it should be clearly understood that we are born to justice.” This is most true. 
For we are not born to wickedness, since we are a social and sociable animal. The wild beasts are 
produced to exercise their fierceness; for they are unable to live in any other way than by prey and 
bloodshed. These, however, although pressed by extreme hunger, nevertheless refrain from animals of 
their own kind. Birds also do the same, which must feed upon the carcases of others. How much more is it 
befitting, that man, who is united with man both in the interchange of language and in communion of 
feeling, should spare man, and love him! For this is justice. 


But since wisdom has been given to man alone, that he may understand God, and this alone makes the 
difference between man and the dumb animals, justice itself is bound up in two duties. He owes the one to 
God as to a father, the other to man as to a brother; for we are produced by the same God. Therefore it 
has been deservedly and rightly said, that wisdom is the knowledge of divine and human affairs. For it is 
right that we should know what we owe to God, and what to man; namely, to God religion, to man 
affection. But the former belongs to wisdom, the latter to virtue; and justice comprises both. If, therefore, 
it is evident that man is born to justice, it is necessary that the just man should be subject to evils, that he 
may exercise the virtue with which he is endued. For virtue is the enduring of evils. He will avoid 
pleasures as an evil: he will despise riches, because they are frail; and if he has them, he will liberally 
bestow them, to preserve the wretched: he will not be desirous of honours, because they are short and 
transitory; he will do injury to no one; if he shall suffer, he will not retaliate; and he will not take 
vengeance upon one who plunders his property. For he will deem it unlawful to injure a man; and if there 
shall be any one who would compel him to depart from God, he will not refuse tortures nor death. Thus it 
will come to pass, that he must necessarily live in poverty and lowliness, and in insults, or even tortures. 


CHAP. XXXV 
THAT IMMORTALITY IS THE CHIEF GOOD 


What, then, will be the advantage of justice and virtue, if they shall have nothing but evil in life? But if 
virtue, which despises all earthly goods, most wisely endures all evils, and endures death itself in the 
discharge of duty, cannot be without a reward, what remains but that immortality alone is its reward? For 
if a happy life falls to the lot of man, as the philosophers will have it, and in this point alone they do not 
disagree, therefore also immortality falls to him. For that only is happy which is incorruptible; that only is 
incorruptible which is eternal. Therefore immortality is the chief good, because it belongs both to man, 
and to the soul, and to virtue. We are only directed to this; we are born to the attainment of this. 
Therefore God proposes to us virtue and justice, that we may obtain that eternal reward for our labours. 
But concerning that immortality itself we will speak in the proper place. There remains the philosophy of 
Logic, which contributes nothing to a happy life. For wisdom does not consist in the arrangement of 
speech, but in the heart and the feeling. But if natural philosophy is superfluous, and this of logic, and the 
philosophers have erred in moral philosophy, which alone is necessary, because they have been unable in 
any way to find out the chief good; therefore all philosophy is found to be empty and useless, which was 
unable to comprehend the nature of man, or to fulfil its duty and office. 


CHAP. XXXVI 


OF THE PHILOSOPHERS,—NAMELY, EPICURUS AND PYTHAGORAS 


Since I have spoken briefly of philosophy, now also I will speak a few things about the philosophers. This 


is especially the doctrine of Epicurus, that there is no providence. And at the same time he does not deny 
the existence of gods. In both respects he acts contrary to reason. For if there are gods, it follows that 
there is a providence. For otherwise we can form no intelligible idea of God, for it is His peculiar province 
to foresee. But Epicurus says He takes no care about anything. Therefore He disregards not only the 
affairs of men, but also heavenly things. How, therefore, or from what, do you affirm that He exists? For 
when you have taken away the divine providence and care, it would naturally follow that you should 
altogether deny the existence of God; whereas now you have left Him in name, but in reality you have 
taken Him away. Whence, then, did the world derive its origin, if God takes no care of anything? There 
are, he says, minute atoms, which can neither be seen nor touched, and from the fortuitous meeting of 
these all things arose, and are continually arising. If they are neither seen nor perceived by any part of 
the body, how could you know of their existence? In the next place, if they exist, with what mind do they 
meet together to effect anything? If they are smooth, they cannot cohere: if they are hooked and angular, 
then they are divisible; for hooks and angles project, and can be cut off. But these things are senseless 
and unprofitable. Why should I mention that he also makes souls capable of extinction? who is refuted not 
only by all philosophers and general persuasion, but also by the answers of bards, by the predictions of 
the Sibyls, and lastly, by the divine voices of the prophets themselves; so that it is wonderful that Epicurus 
alone existed, who should place the condition of man on a level with the flocks and beasts. 


What of Pythagoras, who was first called a philosopher, who judged that souls were indeed immortal, but 
that they passed into other bodies, either of cattle, or of birds, or of beasts? Would it not have been better 
that they should be destroyed, together with their bodies, than thus to be condemned to pass into the 
bodies of other animals? Would it not be better not to exist at all, than, after having had the form of a 
man, to live as a swine or a dog? And the foolish man, to gain credit for his saying, said that he himself 
had been Euphorbus in the Trojan war, and that, when he had been slain, he passed into other figures of 
animals, and at last became Pythagoras. O happy man! to whom alone so great a memory was given; or 
rather unhappy, who, when changed into a sheep, was not permitted to be ignorant of what he was! And 
would to Heaven that he alone had been thus senseless! He found also some to believe him, and some 
indeed among the learned, to whom the inheritance of folly passed. 


CHAP. XXXVII 


OF SOCRATES AND HIS CONTRADICTION 


After him Socrates held the first place in philosophy, who was pronounced most wise even by the oracle, 
because he confessed that he knew one thing only,—namely, that he knew nothing. And on the authority of 
this oracle it was right that the natural philosophers should restrain themselves, lest they should either 
inquire into those things which they could not know, or should think that they knew things which they did 
not know. Let us, however, see whether Socrates was most wise, as the Pythian god proclaimed. He often 
made use of this proverb, that that which is above us has also no reference to us. He has now passed 
beyond the limits of his opinion. For he who said that he knew one thing only, found another thing to 
speak of, as though he knew it; but that in vain. For God, who is plainly above us, is to be sought for; and 
religion is to be undertaken, which alone separates us from the brutes, which indeed Socrates not only 
rejected, but even derided, in swearing by a goose and a dog, as if in truth he could not have sworn by 
AEsculapius, to whom he had vowed a cock. Behold the sacrifice of a wise man! And because he was 
unable to offer this in his own person, since he was at the point of death, he entreated his friends to 
perform the vow after his death, lest forsooth he should be detained as a debtor in the lower regions. He 
assuredly both pronounced that he knew nothing, and made good his statement. 


CHAP. XXXVIII 
OF PLATO, WHOSE DOCTRINE APPROACHES MORE NEARLY TO THE TRUTH 


His disciple Plato, whom Tully speaks of as the god of philosophers, alone of all so studied philosophy that 
he approached nearer to the truth; and yet, because he was ignorant of God, he so failed in many things, 
that no one fell into worse errors, especially because in his books respecting the state he wished all things 
to be common to all. This is endurable concerning property, though it is unjust. For it ought not to be an 
injury to any one, if he possesses more than another through his own industry; or to be a profit to any one, 
if through his own fault he possesses less. But, as I have said, this is capable of being endured in some 
way. Shall there be a community of wives also, and of children? Shall there be no distinction of blood, or 
certainty of race? Shall there be neither families, nor relationships, nor affinities, but all things confused 
and indiscriminate, as in herds of cattle? Shall there be no self-restraint in men, no chastity in women? 
What conjugal affection can there be in these, between whom on either side there is no sure or peculiar 
love? Who will he dutiful towards a father, when he knows not from whom he was born? Who will love a 
son, whom he will reckon as not his own? Moreover, he opened the senate house to women, and entrusted 
to them warfare, magistracies, and commands. But how great will be the calamity of that city, in which 
women shall discharge the duties of men! But of this more fully at another opportunity. 


Zeno, the master of the Stoics, who praises virtue, judged that pity, which is a very great virtue, should be 
cut away, as though it were a disease of the mind, whereas it is at the same time dear to God and 


necessary for men. For who is there who, when placed in any evil, would be unwilling to be pitied, and 
would not desire the assistance of those who might succour them, which is not called forth so as to render 
aid, except by the feeling of pity? Although he calls this humanity and piety, he does not change the 
matter itself, only the name. This is the affection which has been given to man alone, that by mutual 
assistance we might alleviate our weakness; and he who removes this affection reduces us to the life of 
the beasts. For his assertion that all faults are equal, proceeds from that inhumanity with which also be 
assails pity as a disease. For he who makes no difference in faults, either thinks that light offences ought 
to be visited with severe punishments, which is the part of a cruel judge, or that great offences should be 
visited with slight punishments, which is the part of a worthless judge. In either case there is injury to the 
state. For if the greatest crimes are lightly punished, the boldness of the wicked will increase, and go on 
to deeds of greater daring; and if a punishment of too great severity is inflicted for slight offences, 
inasmuch as no one can be exempt from fault, many citizens will incur peril, who by correction might 
become better. 


CHAP. XXXIX 


OF VARIOUS PHILOSOPHERS, AND OF THE ANTIPODES 


These things, truly, are of small importance, but they arise from the same falsehood. Xenophanes said that 
the orb of the moon is eighteen times larger than this earth of ours; and that within its compass is 
contained another earth, which is inhabited by men and animals of every kind. About the antipodes also 
one can neither hear nor speak without laughter. It is asserted as something serious, that we should 
believe that there are men who have their feet opposite to ours. The ravings of Anaxagoras are more 
tolerable, who said that snow was black. And not only the sayings, but the deeds, of some are ridiculous. 
Democritus neglected his land which was left to him by his father, and suffered it to become a public 
pasture. Diogenes with his company of dogs, who professes that great and perfect virtue in the contempt 
of all things, preferred to beg for his support, rather than to seek it by honest labour, or to have any 
property. Undoubtedly the life of a wise man ought to be to others an example of living. If all should 
imitate the wisdom of these, how will states exist? But perhaps the same Cynics were able to afford an 
example of modesty, who lived with their wives in public. I know not how they could defend virtue, who 
took away modesty. 


Nor was Aristippus better than these, who, I believe, that he might please his mistress Lais, instituted the 
Cyrenaic system, by which he placed the end of the chief good in bodily pleasure, that authority might not 
be wanting to his faults, or learning to his vices. Are those men of greater fortitude to be more approved, 
who, that they might be said to have despised death, died by their own hands? Zeno, Empedocles, 
Chrysippus, Cleanthes, Democritus, and Cato, imitating these, did not know that he who put himself to 
death is guilty of murder, according to the divine right and law. For it was God who placed us in this abode 
of flesh: it was He who gave us the temporary habitation of the body, that we should inhabit it as long as 
He pleased. Therefore it is to be considered impious, to wish to depart from it without the command of 
God. Therefore violence must not be applied to nature. He knows how to destroy His own work. And if any 
one shall apply impious hands to that work, and shall tear asunder the bonds of the divine workmanship, 
he endeavours to flee from God, whose sentence no one will be able to escape, whether alive or dead. 
Therefore they are accursed and impious, whom I have mentioned above, who even taught what are the 
befitting reasons for voluntary death; so that it was not enough of guilt that they were self-murderers, 
unless they instructed others also to this wickedness. 


CHAP. XL 


OF THE FOOLISHNESS OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 


There are innumerable sayings and doings of the philosophers, by which their foolishness may be shown. 
Therefore, since we are unable to enumerate them all, a few will be sufficient. It is enough that it is 
understood that the philosophers were neither teachers of justice, of which they were ignorant, nor of 
virtue, of which they falsely boast. For what can they teach, who often confess their own ignorance? I omit 
to mention Socrates, whose opinion is well known. Anaxagoras proclaims that all things are over-spread 
with darkness. Empedocles says that the paths for finding out the truth of the senses are narrow. 
Democritus asserts that truth lies sunk in a deep well; and because they nowhere find it, they therefore 
affirm that no wise man has as yet existed. Since, therefore, human wisdom has no existence (Socrates 
says in the writings of Plato), let us follow that which is divine, and let us give thanks to God, who has 
revealed and delivered it to us; and let us congratulate ourselves, that through the divine bounty we 
possess the truth and wisdom, which, though sought by so many intellects through so many ages, 
philosophy was not able to discover. 


CHAP. XLI 


OF TRUE RELIGION AND WISDOM 


Now, since we have refuted false religion, which is in the worship of the gods, and false wisdom, which is 


in the philosophers, let us come to true religion and wisdom. And, indeed, we must speak of them both 
conjointly, because they are closely connected. For to worship the true God, that and nothing else is 
wisdom. For that God who is supreme and the Maker of all things, who made man as the image of Himself, 
on this account conferred on him alone of all animals the gift of reason, that he might pay back honour to 
Him as his Father and his Lord, and by the exercise of this piety and obedience might gain the reward of 
immortality. This is a true and divine mystery. But among those, because they are not true, there is no 
agreement. Neither are sacred rites performed in philosophy, nor is philosophy treated of in sacred 
things; and on this account their religion is false, because it does not possess wisdom; and on this account 
their wisdom is false, because it does not possess religion. But where both are joined together, there the 
truth must necessarily be; so that if it is asked what the truth itself is, it may be rightly said to be either 
wise religion or religious wisdom. 


CHAP. XLII 


OF RELIGIOUS WISDOM: THE NAME OF CHRIST KNOWN TO NONE, EXCEPT HIMSELF AND HIS FATHER 


I will now say what wise religion, or religious wisdom, is. God, in the beginning, before He made the 
world, from the fountain of His own eternity, and from the divine and everlasting Spirit, begat for Himself 
a Son incorruptible, faithful, corresponding to His Father’s excellence and majesty. He is virtue, He is 
reason, He is the word of God, He is wisdom. With this artificer, as Hermes says, and counsellor, as the 
Sibyl says, He contrived the excellent and wondrous fabric of this world. In fine, of all the angels, whom 
the same God formed from His own breath, He alone was admitted into a participation of His supreme 
power, He alone was called God. For all things were through Him, and nothing was without Him. In fine, 
Plato, not altogether as a philosopher, but as a seer, spoke concerning the first and second God, perhaps 
following Trismegistus in this, whose words I have translated from the Greek, and subjoined: “The Lord 
and Maker of all things, whom we have thought to be called God, created a second God, who is visible and 
sensible. But by sensible I mean, not that He Himself receives sensation, but that He causes sensation and 
sight. When, therefore, He had made this, the first, and one, and only one, He appeared to Him most 
excellent, and full of all good qualities.” The Sibyl also says that God the guide of all was made by God, 
and another, that 


“God the Son of God must be known,” 


as those examples which I have brought forward in my books declare. Him the prophets, filled with the 
inspiration of the Divine Spirit, proclaimed; of whom especially Solomon in the book of Wisdom, and also 
his father, the writer of divine hymns—both most renowned kings, who preceded the times of the Trojan 
war by a hundred and eighty years—testify that He was born of God. His name is known to none, except to 
Himself and the Father, as John teaches in the Revelation. Hermes says that His name cannot be uttered 
by mortal mouth. Yet by men He is called by two names—Jesus, which is Saviour, and Christ, which is 
King. He is called Saviour on this account, because He is the health and safety of all who believe in God 
through Him. He is called Christ on this account, because He Himself will come from heaven at the end of 
this dispensation to judge the world, and, having raised the dead, to establish for Himself an everlasting 
kingdom. 


CHAP. XLII 
OF THE NAME OF JESUS CHRIST, AND HIS TWOFOLD NATIVITY 


But lest by any chance there should be any doubt in your mind why we call Him Jesus Christ, who was 
born of God before the world, and who was born of man three hundred years ago, I will briefly explain to 
you the reason. The same person is the son of God and of man. For He was twice born: first of God, in the 
spirit, before the origin of the world; afterwards in the flesh of man, in the reign of Augustus; and in 
connection with this fact is an illustrious and great mystery, in which is contained both the salvation of 
men and the religion of the Supreme God, and all truth. For when first the accursed and impious worship 
of gods crept in through the treachery of the demons, then the religion of God remained with the Hebrews 
alone, who, not by any law, but after the manner of their fathers, observed the worship handed down to 
them by successive generations, even until the time when they went forth out of Egypt under the 
leadership of Moses, the first of all the prophets, through whom the law was given to them from God; and 
they were afterwards called Jews. Therefore they served God, being bound by the chains of the law. But 
they also, by degrees going astray to profane rites, undertook the worship of strange gods, and, leaving 
the worship of their father, sacrificed to senseless images. Therefore God sent to them prophets filled with 
the Divine Spirit, to upbraid them with their sins and proclaim repentance, to threaten them with the 
vengeance which would follow, and announce that it would come to pass, if they persisted in the same 
faults, that He would send another as the bearer of a new law; and having removed the ungrateful people 
from their inheritance, He would assemble to Himself a more faithful people from foreign nations. But 
they not only persisted in their course, but even slew the messengers themselves. Therefore He 
condemned them on account of these deeds: nor did He any longer send messengers to a stubborn people; 
but He sent His own Son, to call all nations to the favour of God. Nor, however, did He shut them out, 
impious and ungrateful as they were, from the hope of salvation: but He sent Him to them before all 


others, that if they should by chance obey, they might not lose that which they had received; but if they 
should refuse to receive their God, then, the heirs being removed, the Gentiles would come into 
possession. Therefore the supreme Father ordered Him to descend to the earth, and to put on a human 
body, that, being subject to the sufferings of the flesh, He might teach virtue and patience not only by 
words, but also by deeds. Therefore He was born a second time as man, of a virgin, without a father, that, 
as in His first spiritual birth, being born of God alone, He was made a sacred spirit, so in His second and 
fleshly birth, being born of a mother only, He might become holy flesh, that through Him the flesh, which 
had become subject to sin, might be freed from destruction. 


CHAP. XLIV 


THE TWOFOLD NATIVITY OF CHRIST IS PROVED FROM THE PROPHETS 


That these things should thus take place as I have set them forth, the prophets had before predicted. In 
the writings of Solomon it is thus written: “The womb of a virgin was strengthened, and conceived: and a 
virgin was impregned, and became a mother in great pity.” In Isaiah it is thus written: “Behold, a virgin 
shall conceive, and bear a son, and ye shall call His name Immanuel;” which, being interpreted, is God 
with us. For He was with us on the earth, when He assumed flesh; and He was no less God in man, and 
man in God. That He was both God and man was declared before by the prophets. That He was God, 
Isaiah thus declares: “They shall fall down unto Thee, they shall make supplication unto Thee; since God is 
in Thee, and we knew it not, even the God of Israel. They shall be ashamed and confounded, all of them 
who oppose themselves to Thee, and shall go to confusion.” Also Jeremiah: “This is our God, and there 
shall none other be compared unto Him; He hath found out all the way of knowledge, and hath given it 
unto Jacob His servant, and to Israel His beloved. Afterward He was seen upon earth, and dwelt among 
men.” Likewise that He was man, the same Jeremiah says: “And He is man, and who knew Him?” Isaiah 
also thus speaks: “And the Lord shall send them a man who shall save them, and with judgment shall He 
heal them.” Also Moses himself in the book of Numbers: “There shall come a star out of Jacob, and a man 
shall arise out of Israel.” For this cause, therefore, being God, He took upon Him flesh, that, becoming a 
mediator between God and man, having overcome death, He might by His guidance lead man to God. 


CHAP. XLV 


THE POWER AND WORKS OF CHRIST ARE PROVED FROM THE SCRIPTURES 


We have spoken of His nativity; now let us speak of His power and works, which, when He wrought them 
among men, the Jews, seeing them to be great and wonderful, supposed that they were done by the 
influence of magic, not knowing that all those things which were done by Him had been foretold by the 
prophets. He gave strength to the sick, and to those languishing under various diseases, not by any 
healing remedy, but instantaneously, by the force and power of His word; He restored the weak, He made 
the lame to walk, He gave sight to the blind, He made the dumb to speak, the deaf to hear; He cleansed 
the polluted and unclean, He restored their right mind to those who were maddened with the attack of 
demons, He recalled to life and light those who were dead or now buried. He also fed and satisfied five 
thousand men with five loaves and two fishes. He also walked upon the sea. He also in a tempest 
commanded the wind to be still, and immediately there was a calm; all which things we find predicted 
both in the books of the prophets and in the verses of the Sibyls. 


When a great multitude resorted to Him on account of these miracles, and, as He truly was, believed Him 
to be the Son of God, and sent from God, the priests and rulers of the Jews, filled with envy, and at the 
same time excited with anger, because He reproved their sins and injustice, conspired to put Him to 
death; and that this would happen, Solomon had foretold a little more than a thousand years before, in the 
book of Wisdom, using these words: “Let us defraud the righteous, for he is unpleasant to us, and 
upbraideth us with our offences against the law. He maketh his boast that he has the knowledge of God, 
and he calleth himself the Son of God. He is made to reprove our thoughts: it grieveth us even to look 
upon him; for his life is not like the life of others, his ways are of another fashion. We are counted by him 
as triflers; he withdraweth himself from our ways, as from filthiness; he commendeth greatly the latter 
end of the just, and boasteth that he has God for his father. Let us see, therefore, if his words be true; let 
us prove what end he shall have; let us examine him with rebukes and torments, that we may know his 
meekness and prove his patience; let us condemn him to a shameful death. Such things have they 
imagined, and have gone astray; for their own folly hath blinded them, and they do not understand the 
mysteries of God.” 


Therefore, being unmindful of these writings which they read, they incited the people as though against 
an impious man, so that they seized and led Him to trial, and with impious words demanded His death. 
But they alleged against Him as a crime this very thing, that He said that He was the Son of God, and that 
by healing on the Sabbath He broke the law, which He said that He did not break, but fulfilled. And when 
Pontius Pilate, who then as legate had authority in Syria, perceived that the cause did not belong to the 
office of the Roman judge, he sent Him to Herod the Tetrarch, and permitted the Jews themselves to be 
the judges of their own law: who, having received the power of punishing His guilt, sentenced Him to the 
cross, but first scourged and struck him with their hands, put on Him a crown of thorns, spat upon His 


face, gave Him gall and vinegar to eat and drink; and amidst these things no word was heard to fall from 
His lips. Then the executioners, having cast lots over His tunic and mantle, suspended Him on the cross, 
and affixed Him to it, though on the next day they were about to celebrate the Passover, that is, their 
festival. Which crime was followed by prodigies, that they might understand the impiety which they had 
committed; for at the same moment in which He expired, there was a great earthquake, and a 
withdrawing of the sun, so that the day was turned into night. 


CHAP. XLVI 
IT IS PROVED FROM THE PROPHETS THAT THE PASSION AND DEATH OF CHRIST HAD BEEN FORETOLD 


And the prophets had predicted that all these things would thus come to pass. Isaiah thus speaks: “I am 
not rebellious, nor do I oppose: I gave my back to the scourge, and my cheeks to the hand: I turned not 
away my face from the foulness of spitting.” The same prophet says respecting His silence: “I was brought 
as a sheep to the slaughter, and as a lamb before its shearers is dumb, so He opened not His mouth.” 
David also, in the xxxivth Psalm: “The abjects were gathered together against me, and they knew me not: 
they were scattered, yet felt no remorse: they tempted me, and gnashed upon me with their teeth.” The 
same also says respecting food and drink in the Ixviiith Psalm: “They gave me also gall for my meat, and in 
my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.” Also respecting the cross of Christ: “And they pierced my hands 
and my feet, they numbered all my bones: they themselves have looked and stared upon me; they parted 
my garments among them, and cast lots upon my vesture.” Moses also says in Deuteronomy: “ And thy life 
shall hang in doubt before thine eyes, and thou shall fear day and night, and shall have none assurance of 
thy life.” Also in Numbers: “God is not in doubt as a man, nor does He suffer threats as the son of man.” 
Also Zechariah says: “And they shall look on me whom they pierced.” Amos thus speaks of the obscuring 
of the sun: “In that day, saith the Lord, the sun shall go down at noon, and the clear day shall be dark; and 
I will turn your feasts into mourning, and your songs into lamentation.” Jeremiah also speaks of the city of 
Jerusalem, in which He suffered: “Her sun is gone down while it was yet day; she hath been confounded 
and reviled, and the residue of them will I deliver to the sword.” Nor were these things spoken in vain. For 
after a short time the Emperor Vespasian subdued the Jews, and laid waste their lands with the sword and 
fire, besieged and reduced them by famine, overthrew Jerusalem, led the captives in triumph, and 
prohibited the others who were left from ever returning to their native land. And these things were done 
by God on account of that crucifixion of Christ, as He before declared this to Solomon in their Scriptures, 
saying, “And Israel shall be for perdition and a reproach to the people, and this house shall be desolate; 
and every one that shall pass by shall be astonished, and shall say, Why hath God done these evils to this 
land, and to this house? And they shall say, Because they forsook the Lord their God, and persecuted their 
King, who was dearly beloved by God, and crucified Him with great degradation, therefore hath God 
brought upon them these evils.” For what would they not deserve who put to death their Lord, who had 
come for their salvation? 


CHAP. XLVII 


OF THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST, THE SENDING OF THE APOSTLES, AND THE ASCENSION OF THE 
SAVIOUR INTO HEAVEN 


After these things they took His body down from the cross, and buried it in a tomb. But on the third day, 
before daybreak, there was an earthquake, and the stone with which they had closed the sepulchre was 
removed, and He arose. But nothing was found in the sepulchre except the clothes in which the body had 
been wrapped. But that He would rise again on the third day, the prophets had long ago foretold. David, in 
the xvth Psalm: “Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt Thou suffer Thine Holy One to see 
corruption.” Likewise Hosea: This my Son is wise, therefore He shall not stay long in the anguish of His 
sons: and I will ransom Him from the hand of the grave. Where is thy judgment, O death, where is thy 
sting? “The same again says: “After two days He will revive us on the third day.” 


Therefore, after His resurrection He went into Galilee, and again assembled His disciples, who had fled 
through fear; and having given them commands which He wished to be observed, and having arranged for 
the preaching of the Gospel throughout the whole world, He breathed into them the Holy Spirit, and gave 
them the power of working miracles, that they might act for the welfare of men as well by deeds as words; 
and then at length, on the fortieth day, He returned to His Father, being carried up into a cloud. The 
prophet Daniel had long before shown this, saying, “I saw in the night vision, and, behold, one like the Son 
of man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of days; and they who stood beside Him 
brought Him near before Him. And there was given Him a kingdom, and glory, and dominion, and all 
people, tribes, and languages shall serve Him; and His power is an everlasting one, which shall not pass 
away, and His kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” Also David in the cixth Psalm: “The Lord said 
unto my Lord, Sit Thou at my right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool.” 


CHAP. XLVIII 
OF THE DISINHERITING OF THE JEWS, AND THE ADOPTION OF THE GENTILES 


Since, therefore, He sits at the right hand of God, about to tread down His enemies, who tortured Him, 
when He shall come to judge the world, it is evident that no hope remains to the Jews, unless, turning 
themselves to repentance, and being cleansed from the blood with which they polluted themselves, they 
shall begin to hope in Him whom they denied. Therefore Esdras thus speaks: “This passover is our Saviour 
and our refuge. Consider and let it come into your heart, that we have to abase Him in a figure: and after 
these things we have hoped in Him.” 


Now that the Jews were disinherited, because they rejected Christ, and that we, who are of the Gentiles, 
were adopted into their place, is proved by the Scriptures. Jeremiah thus speaks: “I have forsaken mine 
house, I have given mine heritage into the hands of her enemies. Mine heritage is become unto me as a 
lion in the forest; it hath given forth its voice against me: therefore have I hated it.” Also Malachi: “I have 
no pleasure in you, saith the Lord, neither will I accept an offering at your hand. For from the rising of the 
sun even unto the going down thereof, my name shall be great among the Gentiles.” Isaiah also thus 
speaks: “I come to gather all nations and tongues: and they shall come and see my glory.” The same says 
in another place, speaking in the person of the Father to the Son: “I the Lord have called Thee in 
righteousness, and will hold Thine hand, and will keep Thee, and give Thee for a covenant of my people, 
for a light of the Gentiles; to open the eyes of the blind, to bring out the prisoners from the prison, and 
them that sit in darkness out of the prison-house.” 


CHAP. XLIX 


THAT GOD IS ONE ONLY 


If therefore the Jews have been rejected by God, as the faith due to the sacred writings shows, and the 
Gentiles, as we see, brought in, and freed from the darkness of this present life and from the chains of 
demons, it follows that no other hope is proposed to man, unless he shall follow true religion and true 
wisdom, which is in Christ, and he who is ignorant of Him is always estranged from the truth and from 
God. Nor let the Jews, or philosophers, flatter themselves respecting the Supreme God. He who has not 
acknowledged the Son has been unable to acknowledge the Father. This is wisdom, and this is the mystery 
of the Supreme God. God willed that He should be acknowledged and worshipped through Him. On this 
account He sent the prophets beforehand to announce His coming, that when the things which had been 
foretold were fulfilled in Him, then He might be believed by men to be both the Son of God and God. 


Nor, however, must the opinion be entertained that there are two Gods, for the Father and the Son are 
one. For since the Father loves the Son, and gives all things to Him, and the Son faithfully obeys the 
Father, and wills nothing except that which the Father does, it is plain that so close a relationship cannot 
be separated, so that they should be said to be two in whom there is but one substance, and will, and 
faith. Therefore the Son is through the Father, and the Father through the Son. One honour is to be given 
to both, as to one God, and is to be so divided through the worship of the two, that the division itself may 
be bound by an inseparable bond of union. He will leave nothing to himself, who separates either the 
Father from the Son, or the Son from the Father. 


CHAP. L 
WHY GOD ASSUMED A MORTAL BODY, AND SUFFERED DEATH 


It remains to answer those also, who deem that it was unbecoming and unreasonable that God should be 
clothed with a mortal body; that He should be in subjection to men; that He should endure insults; that He 
should even suffer tortures and death. I will speak my sentiments, and I will sum up, as I shall be able, an 
immense subject in few words. He who teaches anything, ought, as I think, himself to practice what he 
teaches, that he may compel men to obey. For if he shall not practice them, he will detract from the faith 
due to his precepts. Therefore there is need of examples, that the precepts which are given may have 
firmness, and if any one shall prove contumacious, and shall say that they cannot be carried out in 
practice, the instructor may refute him by actual fact. Therefore a system of teaching cannot be perfect, 
when it is delivered by words only; but it then becomes perfect, when it is completed by deeds. 


Since therefore Christ was sent to men as a teacher of virtue, for the perfection of His teaching it was 
plainly befitting that He should act as well as teach. But if He had not assumed a human body, He would 
not have been able to practice what He taught,—that is, not to be angry, not to desire riches, not to be 
inflamed with lust, not to fear pain, to despise death. These things are plainly virtues, but they cannot be 
done without flesh. Therefore He assumed a body on this account, that, since He taught that the desires of 
the flesh must be overcome, He might in person first practice it, that no one might allege the frailty of the 
flesh as an excuse. 


CHAP. LI 
OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST ON THE CROSS 


I will now speak of the mystery of the cross, lest any one should happen to say, If death must be endured 


by Him, it should have been not one that was manifestly infamous and dishonourable, but one which had 
some honour. I know, indeed, that many, while they dislike the name of the cross, shrink from the truth, 
though there is in it great reasonableness and power. For since He was sent for this purpose, that He 
might open to the lowest men the way to salvation, He made Himself humble that He might free them. 
Therefore He underwent that kind of death which is usually inflicted on the humble, that an opportunity of 
imitation might be given to all. Moreover, since He was about to rise again, it was not allowable that His 
body should be in any way mutilated, or a bone broken, which happens to those who are beheaded. 
Therefore the cross was preferred, which reserved the body with the bones uninjured for the resurrection. 


To these grounds it was also added, that having undertaken to suffer and to die, it was befitting that He 
should be lifted up. Thus the cross exalted Him both in fact and in emblem, so that His majesty and power 
became known to all, together with His passion. For in that He extended His hands on the cross, He 
plainly stretched out His wings towards the east and the west, under which all nations from either side of 
the world might assemble and repose. But of what great weight this sign is, and what power it has, is 
evident, since all the host of demons is expelled and put to flight by this sign. And as He Himself before 
His passion put to confusion demons by His word and command, so now, by the name and sign of the 
same passion, unclean spirits, having insinuated themselves into the bodies of men, are driven out, when 
racked and tormented, and confessing themselves to be demons, they yield themselves to God, who 
harasses them. What therefore can the Greeks expect from their superstitions and with their wisdom, 
when they see that their gods, whom they do not deny to be demons also, are subdued by men through 
the cross? 


CHAP. LIT 


THE HOPE OF THE SALVATION OF MEN CONSISTS IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUE GOD, AND OF THE HATRED 
OF THE HEATHENS AGAINST THE CHRISTIANS 


There is therefore but one hope of life for men, one harbour of safety, one refuge of liberty, if, laying aside 
the errors by which they were held, they open the eyes of their mind and recognise God, in whom alone is 
the abode of truth; despise earthly things, and those made from the ground esteem as nothing philosophy, 
which is foolishness with God; and having undertaken true wisdom, that is, religion, become heirs of 
immortality. But indeed they are not so much opposed to the truth as to their own safety; and when they 
hear these things, they abominate them as some inexpiable wickedness. But they do not even endure to 
hear: they think that their ears are polluted with impiety if they hear; nor do they now refrain from 
reproaches, but assail them with the most insulting words; and also, if they have obtained the power, 
persecute them as public enemies, yea, even as worse than enemies; for enemies, when they have been 
vanquished, are punished with death or slavery; nor is there any torturing after the laying down of arms, 
although those deserved to suffer all things who wished so to act, that piety might have place among 
swords. 


Cruelty, combined with innocence, is unheard of, nor is it worthy of the condition of victorious enemies. 
What is the so powerful cause of this fury? Doubtless, because they cannot contend on the ground of 
reason, they urge forward their cause by means of violence; and, with the subject not understood, they 
condemn those as most pernicious persons who have declined to make a stand respecting the fact of their 
innocence. Nor do they deem it sufficient that those whom they unreasonably hate should die by a speedy 
and simple death; but they lacerate them with refined tortures, that they may satisfy their hatred, which is 
not produced by any fault, but by the truth, which is hateful to those who live wickedly, because they take 
it ill that there are some whom their deeds cannot please. They desire in every way to destroy these, that 
they may be able to sin without restraint in the absence of any witness. 


CHAP. LIII 
THE REASONS OF THE HATRED AGAINST THE CHRISTIANS ARE EXAMINED AND REFUTED 


But they say that they do these things for the defence of their gods. In the first place, if they are gods, and 
have any power and influence, they have no need of the defence and protection of men, but they 
manifestly defend themselves. Or how is man able to hope for aid from them, if they are unable to average 
even their own injuries? Therefore it is a vain and foolish thing to wish to be avengers of the gods, except 
that their distrust is more apparent from this. For he who undertakes the protection of the god whom he 
worships, admits the worthlessness of that god; but if he worships him on this account, because he thinks 
him powerful, he ought not to wish to defend him, by whom he himself ought to be defended. We therefore 
act rightly. For when those defenders of false gods, who are rebellious against the true God, persecute His 
name in us, we resist not either in deed or in word, but with meekness, and silence, and patience, we 
endure whatever cruelty is able to contrive against us. For we have confidence in God, from whom we 
expect that retribution will hereafter follow. Nor is this confidence ungrounded, since we have in some 
cases heard, and in other cases seen, the miserable ends of all those who have dared to commit this 
crime. Nor has any one had it in his power to insult God with impunity; but he who has been unwilling to 
learn by word has learned by his own punishment who is the true God. 


I should wish to know, when they compel men to sacrifice against their will, what reasoning they have 
with themselves, or to whom they make that offering. If it is made to the gods, that is not worship, nor an 
acceptable sacrifice, which is made by those who are displeasing to them, which is extorted by injury, 
which is enforced by pain. But if it is done to those whom they compel, it is plainly not a benefit, which 
any one would not receive, he even prefers rather to die. If it is a good to which you call me, why do you 
invite me with evil? why with blows, and not with words? why not by argument, but by bodily tortures? 
Whence it is manifest that that is an evil, to which you do not allure me willing, but drag me refusing. 
What folly is it to wish to consult the good of any one against his will! If any one, under the pressure of 
evils, attempts to have recourse to death, can you, if you either wrest the sword from his hand, or cut the 
halter, or drag him away from the precipice, or pour out the poison, boast yourself as the preserver of the 
man, when he, whom you think that you have preserved, does not thank you, and thinks that you have 
acted ill towards him, in averting from him the death which be desired, and in not permitting him to reach 
the end and rest from his labours? For a benefit ought not to be weighed according to the quality of the 
action, but according to the feelings of him who receives it. Why should you reckon as a benefit that which 
is an injury to me? Do you wish me to worship your gods, which I consider deadly to myself? If it is a good, 
I do not envy it. Enjoy your good by yourself. There is no reason why you should wish to succour my error, 
which I have undertaken by my judgment and inclination. If it is evil, why do you drag me to a 
participation in evil? Use your own fortune. I prefer to die in the practice of that which is good, than to 
live in evil. 


CHAP. LIV 
OF THE FREEDOM OF RELIGION IN THE WORSHIP OF GOD 


These things may indeed be said with justice. But who will hear, when men of furious and unbridled spirit 
think that their authority is diminished if there is any freedom in the affairs of men? But it is religion alone 
in which freedom has placed its dwelling. For it is a matter which is voluntary above all others, nor can 
necessity be imposed upon any, so as to worship that which he does not wish to worship. Some one may 
perhaps pretend, he cannot wish it. In short, some, through fear of torments, or overcome by tortures, 
have assented to detestable sacrifices: they never do that voluntarily which they did from necessity; but 
when the opportunity is again given to them, and liberty restored, they again betake themselves to God, 
and appease Him with prayers and tears, repenting not of the will, which they had not, but of the 
necessity which they endured; and pardon is not denied to those who make satisfaction. What then does 
he accomplish who pollutes the body, since he cannot change the will? 


But, in fact, men of weak understanding, if they have induced any man of spirit to sacrifice to their gods, 
with incredible alacrity insolently exult, and rejoice, as though they had sent an enemy under the yoke. 
But if any one, neither frightened by threats nor by tortures, shall have chosen to prefer his faith to his 
life, cruelty puts forth all its ingenuity against him, plans dreadful and intolerable things; and because 
they know that death for the cause of God is glorious, and that this is a victory on our side, if, having 
overcome the torturers, we lay down our life in behalf of the faith and religion, they also themselves strive 
to conquer us. They do not put us to death, but they search out new and unheard-of tortures, that the 
frailty of the flesh may yield to pains, and if it does not yield, they put off further punishment, and apply 
diligent care to the wounds, that while the scars are yet fresh, a repetition of the torture may inflict more 
pain; and while they practice this torture upon the innocent, they evidently consider themselves pious, 
and just, and religious (for they are delighted with such sacrifices to their gods), but they term the others 
impious and desperate. What perversity is this, that he who is punished, though innocent, should be called 
desperate and impious, and that the torturer, on the other hand, should be called just and pious! 


CHAP. LV 


THE HEATHENS CHARGE JUSTICE WITH IMPIETY IN FOLLOWING GOD 


But they say that those are rightly and deservedly punished, who dislike the public rites of religion 
handed down to them by their ancestors. What if those ancestors were foolish in undertaking vain 
religious rites, as we have shown before, shall we be prohibited from following true and better things? 
Why do we deprive ourselves of liberty, and become enslaved to the errors of others, as though bound to 
them? Let it be permitted us to be wise, let it be permitted us to inquire into the truth. But, however, if it 
pleases them to defend the folly of their ancestors, why are the Egyptians suffered to escape, who worship 
cattle and beasts of every kind as deities? Why are the gods themselves made the subjects of comic 
representations? and why is he honoured who derides them most wittily? Why are philosophers attended 
to, who either say that there are no gods, or that, if there are any, they take no interest in, and do not 
regard the affairs of men, or argue that there is no providence at all, which rules the world? 


But they alone of all are judged impious who follow God and the truth. And since this is at once justice, 
and wisdom, they lay to its charge either impiety or folly, and do not perceive what it is which deceives 
them, when they call evil good, and good evil. Many indeed of the philosophers, and especially Plato and 
Aristotle, spoke many things about justice, asserting and extolling that virtue with the greatest praise, 
because it gives to each its due, because it maintains equity in all things; and whereas the other virtues 


are as it were silent, and shut up within, that it is justice alone which is neither concerned for itself only, 
nor hidden, but altogether shows itself abroad, and is ready for conferring a benefit, so as to assist as 
many as possible: as though in truth justice ought to be in judges only, and those placed in any post of 
authority, and not in all men. 


And yet there is no one of men, not even of the lowest and of beggars, who is not capable of justice. But 
because they did not know what it was, from what source it proceeded, and what was its mode of 
operation, they assigned to a few only that highest virtue, that is, the common good of all, and said that it 
aimed at no advantages peculiar to itself, but only the interests of others. And not without reason was 
Carneades raised up, a man of the greatest talent and penetration, to refute their speech, and overthrow 
the justice, which had no firm foundation; not because he thought that justice was to be blamed, but that 
he might show that its defenders brought forward no firm or certain argument respecting justice. 


CHAP. LVI 
OF JUSTICE, WHICH IS THE WORSHIP OF THE TRUE GOD 


For if justice is the worship of the true God (for what is so just with respect to equity, so pious with 
respect to honour, so necessary with respect to safety, as to acknowledge God as a parent, to reverence 
Him as Lord, and to obey His law or precepts?), it follows that the philosophers were ignorant of justice, 
for they neither acknowledged God Himself, nor observed His worship and law; and on this account they 
might have been refuted by Carneades, whose disputation was to this effect, that there is no natural 
justice, and therefore that all animals defended their own interests by the guidance of nature itself, and 
therefore that justice, if it promotes the advantages of others and neglects its own, is to be called 
foolishness. But if all people who are possessed of power, and the Romans themselves, who are masters of 
the whole world, were willing to follow justice, and to restore to every one his property which they have 
seized by force and arms, they will return to cottages and a condition of want. And if they did this, they 
might indeed be just, but they must of necessity be considered foolish, who proceed to injure themselves 
for the advantage of others. Then, if any one should find a man who was through a mistake offering for 
sale gold as mountain-brass, or silver as lead, and necessity should compel him to buy it, will he conceal 
his knowledge and buy it for a small sum, or will he rather inform the seller of its value? If he shall inform 
him, he will manifestly be called just; but he will also be foolish, for conferring an advantage upon 
another, and injuring himself. But it is easy to judge in a case of injury. What if he shall incur danger of his 
life, so that it shall be necessary for him either to kill another or to die, what will he do? It may happen 
that, having suffered shipwreck, he may find some feeble person clinging to a plank; or, his army having 
been defeated, in his flight he may find a wounded man on horseback: will he thrust the one from the 
plank, the other from his horse, that he himself may be able to escape? If he shall wish to be just, he will 
not do it; but he will also be judged foolish, who in sparing the life of another shall lose his own. If he shall 
do it, he will indeed appear wise, because he will provide for his own interests; but he will also be wicked, 
because he will commit a wrong. 


CHAP. LVII 
OF WISDOM AND FOOLISHNESS 


These things indeed are said with acuteness; but we are able very readily to reply to them. For the 
imitation of names causes it thus to appear. For justice bears a resemblance to foolishness, and yet it is 
not foolishness; and at the same time malice bears a resemblance to wisdom, and yet it is not wisdom. But 
as that malice is intelligent and shrewd in preserving its own interests, it is not wisdom, but cunning and 
craftiness; so likewise justice ought not to be called foolishness, but innocence, because the just man must 
be wise, and the foolish man unjust. For neither reason nor nature itself permits that he who is just should 
not be wise, since it is plain that the just man does nothing except that which is right and good, and 
always avoids that which is perverted and evil. But who will be able to distinguish between good and evil, 
depravity and rectitude, but he who shall be wise? But the fool acts badly, because he is ignorant of what 
is good and evil. Therefore he does wrong, because he is unable to distinguish between things which are 
perverted and those which are right. Therefore justice cannot be befitting to the foolish man, nor wisdom 
to the unjust. He is not then a foolish person who has not thrust off a shipwrecked man from a plank, nor 
a wounded man from his horse, because he has abstained from injury, which is a sin; and it is the part of 
the wise man to avoid sin. 


But that he should appear foolish at first sight is caused by this, that they suppose the soul to be 
extinguished together with the body; and for this reason they refer all advantage to this life. For if there is 
no existence after death, it is plain that he acts foolishly who spares the life of another to his own loss, or 
who consults the gain of another more than his own. If death destroys the soul, we must use our 
endeavours to live for a longer time, and more to our own advantage; but if there remains after death a 
life of immortality and blessedness, the just and wise man will certainly despise this corporeal existence, 
with all earthly goods, because he will know what kind of a reward he is about to receive from God. 
Therefore let us maintain innocency, let us maintain justice, let us undergo the appearance of foolishness, 
that we may be able to maintain true wisdom. And if it appears to men senseless and foolish to prefer 


torture and death rather than to sacrifice to gods, and to escape without harm, let us however strive to 
exhibit faithfulness towards God by all virtue and by all patience. Let not death terrify us, nor pain subdue 
us, so as to prevent the vigour of our mind and constancy from being preserved unshaken. Let them call 
us foolish, whilst they themselves are most foolish, and blind and dull, and like sheep; who do not 
understand that it is a deadly thing to leave the living God, and prostrate themselves in the adoration of 
earthly objects; who do not know that eternal punishment awaits those who have worshipped senseless 
images; and that those who have neither refused tortures nor death for the worship and honour of the 
true God will obtain eternal life. This is the highest faith; this is true wisdom; this is perfect justice. It 
matters nothing to us what fools may judge, what trifling men may think. We ought to await the judgment 
of God, that we may hereafter judge those who have passed judgment on us. 


CHAP. LVIII 
OF THE TRUE WORSHIP OF GOD, AND SACRIFICE 


I have spoken of justice, what was its nature. It follows that I show what is true sacrifice to God, what is 
the most just manner of worshipping Him, lest any one should think that victims, or odours, or precious 
gifts, are desired by God, who, if He is not subject to hunger, and thirst, and cold, and desire of all earthly 
things, does not therefore make use of all these things which are presented in temples and to gods of 
earth; but as corporeal offerings are necessary for corporeal beings, so manifestly an incorporeal sacrifice 
is necessary for an incorporeal being. But God has no need of those things which He has given to man for 
his use, since all the earth is under His power: He needs not a temple, since the world is His dwelling; He 
needs not an image, since He is incomprehensible both to the eyes and to the mind; He needs not earthly 
lights, for He was able to kindle the light of the sun, with the other stars, for the use of man. What then 
does God require from man but worship of the mind, which is pure and holy? For those things which are 
made by the hands, or are outside of man, are senseless, frail, and displeasing. This is true sacrifice, 
which is brought forth not from the chest but from the heart; not that which is offered by the hand, but by 
the mind. This is the acceptable victim, which the mind sacrifices of itself. For what do victims bestow? 
What does incense? What do garments? What does silver? What gold? What precious stones,—if there is 
not a pure mind on the part of the worshipper? Therefore it is justice only which God requires. In this is 
sacrifice; in this the worship of God, respecting which I must now speak, and show in what works justice 
must necessarily be contained. 


CHAP. LIX 


OF THE WAYS OF LIFE, AND THE FIRST TIMES OF THE WORLD 


That there are two ways of human life was unknown neither to philosophers nor to poets, but both 
introduced them in a different manner. The philosophers wished the one to be the way of industry, the 
other of idleness; but in this respect they were less correct in their statements, that they referred them to 
the advantages of this life only. The poets spoke better who said that one of them was the way of the just, 
the other of the unjust; but they err in this, that they say that they are not in this life, but in the shades 
below. We manifestly speak more correctly, who say that the one is the way of life, the other that of death. 
And here, however, we say that there are two ways; but the one on the right hand, in which the just walk, 
does not lead to Elysium, but to heaven, for they become immortal; the other on the left leads to Tartarus, 
for the unjust are sentenced to eternal tortures. Therefore the way of justice, which leads to life, is to be 
held by us. Now the first duty of justice is to acknowledge God as a parent, and to fear Him as a master, to 
love Him as a father. For the same Being who begat us, who animated us with vital breath, who nourishes 
and preserves us, has over us, not only as a father but also as a master, authority to correct us, and the 
power of life and death; wherefore twofold honour is due to Him from man, that is, love combined with 
fear. The second duty of justice is to acknowledge man as a brother. For if the same God made us, and 
produced all men on equal terms to justice and eternal life, it is manifest that we are united by the 
relationship of brotherhood; and he who does not acknowledge this is unjust. But the origin of this evil, by 
which the mutual society of men, by which the bond of relationship has been torn asunder, arises from 
ignorance of the true God. For he who is ignorant of that fountain of bounty can by no means be good. 
Hence it is that, from the time when a multitude of gods began to be consecrated and worshipped by men, 
justice, as the poets relate, being put to flight, every compact was destroyed, the fellowship of human 
justice was destroyed. Then every one, consulting his own interest, reckoned might to be right, injured 
another, attacked by frauds, deceived by treachery, increased his own advantages by the inconvenience of 
others, did not spare relatives, or children, or parents, prepared poisoned cups for the destruction of men, 
beset the ways with the sword, infested the seas, gave the rein to his lust, wherever passion led him,—in 
short, esteemed nothing sacred which his dreadful desire did not violate. When these things were done, 
then men instituted laws for themselves to promote the public advantage, that they might meanwhile 
protect themselves from injuries. But the fear of laws did not suppress crimes, but it checked 
licentiousness. For laws were able to punish offences, they were unable to punish the conscience. 
Therefore the things which before were done openly began to be done secretly. Justice also was evaded by 
stealth, since they who themselves presided over the administration of the laws, corrupted by, gifts and 
rewards, made a traffic of their sentences, either to the escape of the evil or to the destruction of the 


good. To these things were added dissensions, and wars, and mutual depredations; and the laws being 
crushed, the power of acting with violence was assumed without restraint. 


CHAP. LX 
OF THE DUTIES OF JUSTICE 


When the affairs of men were in this condition, God pitied us, revealed and displayed Himself to us, that 
in Himself we might learn religion, faith, purity, and mercy; that having laid aside the error of our former 
life, together with God Himself we might know ourselves, whom impiety had disunited from Him, and we 
might choose the divine law, which unites human affairs with heavenly, the Lord Himself delivering it to 
us; by which law all the errors with which we have been ensnared, together with vain and impious 
superstitions, might be taken away. What we owe to man, therefore, is prescribed by that same divine law 
which teaches that whatever you render to man is rendered to God. But the root of justice, and the entire 
foundation of equity, is that you should not do that which you would be unwilling to suffer, but should 
measure the feelings of another by your own. If it is an unpleasant thing to bear an injury, and he who has 
done it appears unjust, transfer to the person of another that which you feel respecting yourself, and to 
your own person that which you judge respecting another, and you will understand that you act as 
unjustly if you injure another as another would if he should injure you. If we consider these things, we 
shall maintain innocence, in which the first step of justice is, as it were, contained. For the first thing is, 
not to injure; the next is, to be of service. And as in uncultivated lands, before you begin to sow, the fields 
must be cleansed by tearing up the thorns and cutting off all the roots of trunks, so vices must first be 
thrust out from our souls, and then at length virtues must be implanted, from which the fruits of 
immortality, being engendered by the word of God, may spring up. 


CHAP. LXI 
OF THE PASSIONS 


There are three passions, or, so to speak, three furies, which excite such great perturbations in the souls 
of men, and sometimes compel them to offend in such a manner, as to permit them to have regard neither 
for their reputation nor for their personal safety: these are anger, which desires vengeance; love of gain, 
which longs for riches; lust, which seeks for pleasures. We must above all things resist these vices: these 
trunks must be rooted up, that virtues may be implanted. The Stoics are of opinion that these passions 
must be cut off; the Peripatetics think that they must be restrained. Neither of them judge rightly, because 
they cannot entirely be taken away, since they are implanted by nature, and have a sure and great 
influence; nor can they be diminished, since, if they are evil, we ought to be without them, even though 
restrained and used with moderation; if they are good, we ought to use them in their completeness. But 
we say that they ought not to be taken away nor lessened. For they are not evil of themselves, since God 
has reasonably implanted them in us; but inasmuch as they are plainly good by nature,—for they are given 
us for the protection of life,—they become evil by their evil use. And as bravery, if you fight in defence of 
your country, is a good, if against your country, is an evil, so the passions, if you employ them to good 
purposes, will be virtues, if to evil uses, they will be called vices. Anger therefore has been given by God 
for the restraining of offences, that is, for controlling the discipline of subjects, that fear may suppress 
licentiousness and restrain audacity. But they who are ignorant of its limits are angry with their equals, or 
even with their superiors. Hence they rush to deeds of cruelty, hence they rise to slaughters, hence to 
wars. The love of gain also has been given that we may desire and seek for the necessaries of life. But 
they who are unacquainted with its boundaries strive insatiably to heap up riches. Hence poisoning, hence 
defraudings, hence false wills, hence all kinds of frauds have burst forth. Moreover, the passion of lust is 
implanted and innate in us for the procreation of children; but they who do not fix its limits in the mind 
use it for pleasure only. Thence arise unlawful loves, thence adulteries and debaucheries, thence all kinds 
of corruption. These passions, therefore, must be kept within their boundaries and directed into their 
right course, in which, even though they should be vehement, they cannot incur blame. 


CHAP. LXII 


OF RESTRAINING THE PLEASURES OF THE SENSES 


Anger is to be restrained when we suffer an injury, that the evil may be suppressed which is imminent 
from a contest, and that we may retain two of the greatest virtues, harmlessness and patience. Let the 
desire of gain be broken when we have that which is enough. For what madness is it to labour in heaping 
up those things which must pass to others, either by robbery, or theft, or by proscription, or by death? Let 
lust not go beyond the marriage-bed, but be subservient to the procreation of children. For a too great 
eagerness for pleasure both produces danger and generates disgrace, and that which is especially to be 
avoided, leads to eternal death. Nothing is so hateful to God as an unchaste mind and an impure soul. Nor 
let any one think that he must abstain from this pleasure only, quae capitur ex foeminei corporis 
copulatione, but also from the other pleasures which arise from the rest of the senses, because they also 
are of themselves vicious, and it is the part of the same virtue to despise them. The pleasure of the eyes is 
derived from the beauty of objects, that of the ears from harmonious and pleasant sounds, that of the 


nostrils from pleasant odour, that of taste from sweet food,—all of which virtue ought strongly to resist, 
lest, ensnared by these attractions, the soul should be depressed from heavenly to earthly things, from 
things eternal to things temporal, from life immortal to perpetual punishment. In pleasures of the taste 
and smell there is this danger, that they are able to draw us to luxury. For he who shall be given up to 
these things, either will have no property, or, if he shall have any, he will expend it, and afterwards live a 
life to be abominated. But he who is carried away by hearing (to say nothing respecting songs, which 
often so charm the inmost senses that they even disturb with madness a settled state of the mind by 
certain elaborately composed speeches and harmonious poems, or skilful disputations) is easily led aside 
to impious worship. Hence it is that they who are either themselves eloquent, or prefer to read eloquent 
writings, do not readily believe the sacred writings, because they appear unpolished; they do not seek 
things that are true, but things that are pleasant; nay, to them those things appear to be most true which 
soothe the ears. Thus they reject the truth, while they are captivated by the sweetness of the discourse. 
But the pleasure which has reference to the sight is manifold. For that which is derived from the beauty of 
precious objects excites avarice, which ought to be far removed from a wise and just man; but that which 
is received from the appearance of woman hurries a man to another pleasure, of which we have already 
spoken above. 


CHAP. LXIII 
THAT SHOWS ARE MOST POWERFUL TO CORRUPT THE MINDS 


It remains to speak of public shows, which, since they have a more powerful influence on the corruption of 
the mind, ought to be avoided by the wise, and to be altogether guarded against, because it is said that 
they were instituted in celebration of the honours of the gods. For the exhibitions of shows are festivals of 
Saturnus. The stage belongs to Father Liber; but the Circensian games are supposed to be dedicated to 
Neptunus: so that now he who takes part in these shows appears to have left the worship of God, and to 
have passed over to profane rites. But I prefer to speak of the matter itself rather than of its origin. What 
is so dreadful, what so foul, as the slaughter of man? Therefore our life is protected by the most severe 
laws; therefore wars are detestable. Yet custom finds how a man may commit homicide without war, and 
without laws; and this is a pleasure to him, that he has avenged guilt. But if to be present at homicide 
implies a consciousness of guilt, and the spectator is involved in the same guilt as the perpetrator, then in 
these slaughters of gladiators, he who is a spectator is no less sprinkled with blood than he who sheds it; 
nor can he be free from the guilt of bloodshed who wished it to be poured out, or appear not to have slain, 
who both favoured the slayer and asked a reward for him. What of the stage? Is it more holy,—on which 
comedy converses on the subject of debaucheries and amours, tragedy of incest and parricide? The 
immodest gestures also of players, with which they imitate disreputable women, teach the lusts, which 
they express by dancing. For the pantomime is a school of corruption, in which things which are shameful 
are acted by a figurative representation, that the things which are true may be done without shame. 
These spectacles are viewed by youths, whose dangerous age, which ought to be curbed and governed, is 
trained by these representations to vices and sins. The circus, in truth, is considered more innocent, but 
there is greater madness in this, since the minds of the spectators are transported with such great 
madness, that they not only break out into revilings, but often rise to strifes, and battles, and contentions. 
Therefore all shows are to be avoided, that we may be able to maintain a tranquil state of mind. We must 
renounce hurtful pleasures, lest, charmed by pestilential sweetness, we fall into the snares of death. 


CHAP. LXIV 


THE PASSIONS ARE TO BE SUBDUED, AND WE MUST ABSTAIN FROM FORBIDDEN THINGS 


Let virtue alone please us, whose reward is immortal when it has conquered pleasure. But when the 
passions have been overcome and pleasures subdued labour in suppressing other things is easy to him 
who is a follower of God and of truth: he will never revile, who shall hope for a blessing from God; he will 
not commit perjury, lest he should mock God; but he will not even swear, lest at any time, either by 
necessity or through habit, he should fall into perjury. He will speak nothing deceitfully, nothing with 
dissimulation; he will not refuse that which he has promised, nor will he promise that which he is unable 
to perform; he will envy no one, since he is content with himself and with his own possessions; nor will he 
take away from, or wish ill to another, upon whom, perhaps, the benefits of God are more plenteously 
bestowed. He will not steal, nor will he covet anything at all belonging to another. He will not give his 
money to usury, for that is to seek after gain from the evils of others; nor, however, will he refuse to lend, 
if necessity shall compel any one to borrow. He must not be harsh towards a son, nor towards a slave: he 
must remember that he himself has a Father and a Master. He will so act towards these as he will wish 
that others should act towards him. He will not receive excessive gifts from those who have less resources 
than himself; for it is not just that the estates of the wealthy should be increased by the losses of the 
wretched. 


It is an old precept not to kill, which ought not to be taken in this light, as though we are commanded to 
abstain only from homicide, which is punished even by public laws. But by the intervention of this 
command, it will not be permitted us to apply peril of death by word, nor to put to death or expose an 
infant, nor to condemn one’s self by a voluntary death. We are likewise commanded not to commit 


adultery; but by this precept we are not only prohibited from polluting the marriage of another, which is 
condemned even by the common law of nations, but even to abstain from those who prostitute their 
persons. For the law of God is above all laws; it forbids even those things which are esteemed lawful, that 
it may fulfil justice. It is a part of the same law not to utter false witness, and this also itself has a wider 
meaning. For if false witness by falsehood is injurious to him against whom it is spoken, and deceives him 
in whose presence it is spoken, we must therefore never speak falsely, because falsehood always deceives 
or injures. Therefore he is not a just man who, even without inflicting injury, speaks in idle discourse. Nor 
indeed is it lawful for him to flatter, for flattery is pernicious and deceitful; but he will everywhere guard 
the truth. And although this may for the present be unpleasant, nevertheless, when its advantage and 
usefulness shall appear, it will not produce hatred, as the poet says, but gratitude. 


CHAP. LXV 
PRECEPTS ABOUT THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE COMMANDED, AND OF PITY 


I have spoken of those things which are forbidden; I will now briefly say what things are commanded. 
Closely connected with harmlessness is pity. For the former does not inflict injury, the latter works good; 
the former begins justice, the latter completes it. For since the nature of men is more feeble than that of 
the other animals, which God has provided with means of inflicting violence, and with defences for 
repelling it, He has given to us the affection of pity, that we might place the whole protection of our life in 
mutual aid. For if we are created by one God, and descended from one man, and are thus connected by 
the law of consanguinity, we ought on this account to love every man; and therefore we are bound not only 
to abstain from the infliction of injury, but not even to avenge it when inflicted on us, that there may be in 
us complete harmlessness. And on this account God commands us to pray always even for our enemies. 
Therefore we ought to be an animal fitted for companionship and society, that we may mutually protect 
ourselves by giving and receiving assistance. For our frailty is liable to many accidents and 
inconveniences. Expect that that which you see has happened to another may happen to you also. Thus 
you will at length be excited to render aid, if you shall assume the mind of him who, being placed in evils, 
implores your aid. If any one is in need of food, let us bestow it; if any one meets us who is naked, let us 
clothe him; if any one suffers injury from one who is more powerful than himself, let us rescue him. Let 
our house be open to strangers, or to those who are in need of shelter. Let our defence not be wanting to 
wards, or our protection to the defenceless. To ransom captives is a great work of pity, and also to visit 
and comfort the sick who are in poverty. If the helpless or strangers die, we should not permit them to lie 
unburied. These are the works, these the duties, of pity; and if any one undertakes these, he will offer 
unto God a true and acceptable sacrifice. This victim is more adapted for an offering to God, who is not 
appeased with the blood of a sheep, but with the piety of man, whom God, because He is just, follows up 
with His own law, and with His own condition. He shows mercy to him whom He sees to be merciful; He is 
inexorable to him whom He sees to be harsh to those who entreat him. Therefore, that we may be able to 
do all these things, which are pleasing to God, money is to be despised, and to be transferred to heavenly 
treasures, where neither thief can break through, nor rust corrupt, nor tyrant take away, but it may be 
preserved for us under the guardianship of God to our eternal wealth. 


CHAP. LXVI 
OF FAITH IN RELIGION, AND OF FORTITUDE 


Faith also is a great part of justice; and this ought especially to be preserved by us, who bear the name of 
faith, especially in religion, because God is before and to be preferred to man. And if it is a glorious thing 
to undergo death in behalf of friends, of parents, and of children, that is, in behalf of man, and if he who 
has done this obtains lasting memory and praise, how much more so in behalf of God, who is able to 
bestow eternal life in return for temporal death? Therefore, when a necessity of this kind happens, that 
we are compelled to turn aside from God, and to pass over to the rites of the heathens, no fear, no terror 
should turn us aside from guarding the faith delivered to us. Let God be before our eyes, in our heart, by 
whose inward help we may overcome the pain of our flesh, and the torments applied to our body. Then let 
us think of nothing else but the rewards of an immortal life. And thus, even though our limbs should be 
torn in pieces, or burnt, we shall easily endure all things which the madness of tyrannical cruelty shall 
contrive against us. Lastly, let us strive to undergo death itself, not unwillingly or timidly, but willingly and 
undauntedly, as those who know what glory we are about to have in the presence of God, having 
triumphed over the world and coming to the things promised us; with what good things and how great 
blessedness we shall be compensated for these brief evils of punishments, and the injuries of this life. But 
if the opportunity of this glory shall be wanting, faith will have its reward even in peace. 


Therefore let it be observed in all the duties of life, let it be observed in marriage. For it is not sufficient if 
you abstain from another’s bed, or from the brothel. Let him who has a wife seek nothing further, but, 
content with her alone, let him guard the mysteries of the marriage-bed chaste and undefiled. For he is 
equally an adulterer in the sight of God and impure, who, having thrown off the yoke, wantons in strange 
pleasure either with a free woman or a slave. But as a woman is bound by the bonds of chastity not to 
desire any other man, so let the husband be bound by the same law, since God has joined together the 
husband and the wife in the union of one body. On this account He has commanded that the wife shall not 


be put away unless convicted of adultery, and that the bond of the conjugal compact shall never be 
dissolved, unless unfaithfulness have broken it. This also is added for the completion of chastity, that there 
should be an absence not only of the offence, but even of the thought. For it is evident that the mind is 
polluted by the desire, though unaccomplished; and so that a just man ought neither to do, nor to wish to 
do, that which is unjust. Therefore the conscience must be cleansed; for God, who cannot be deceived, 
inspects it. The breast must be cleared from every stain, that it may be a temple of God, which is 
enlightened not by the gleam of gold or ivory, but by the brightness of faith and purity. 


CHAP. LXVII 
OF REPENTANCE, THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, AND OF PROVIDENCE 


But it is true all these things are difficult to man, nor does the condition of his frailty permit that any one 
should be without blemish. Therefore the last remedy is this, that we have recourse to repentance, which 
has not the least place among the virtues, because it is a correction of oneself; that when we have 
happened to fail either in deed or in word, we may immediately come to a better mind, and confess that 
we have offended, and entreat pardon from God, which according to His mercy He will not deny, except to 
those who persist in their error. Great is the aid, great the solace of repentance. That is the healing of 
wounds and offences, that hope, that the harbour of safety; and he who takes away this cuts off from 
himself the way of salvation, because no one can be so just that repentance is never necessary for him. 
But we, even though there is no offence of ours, yet ought to confess to God, and to entreat pardon for our 
faults, and to give thanks even in evils. Let us always offer this obedience to our Lord. For humility is dear 
and lovely in the sight of God; for since He rather receives the sinner who confesses his fault, than the 
just man who is haughty, how much more will He receive the just man who confesses, and exalt him in His 
heavenly kingdom in proportion to his humility! These are the things which the worshipper of God ought 
to hold forth; these are the victims, this the sacrifice, which is acceptable; this is true worship, when a 
man offers upon the altar of God the pledges of his own mind. That supreme Majesty rejoices in such a 
worshipper as this, as it takes him as a son and bestows upon him the befitting reward of immortality, 
concerning which I must now speak, and refute the persuasion of those who think that the soul is 
destroyed together with the body. For inasmuch as they neither knew God nor were able to perceive the 
mystery of the world, they did not even comprehend the nature of man and of the soul. For how could they 
see the consequences, who did not hold the main point? Therefore, in denying the existence of a 
providence, they plainly denied the existence of God, who is the fountain and source of all things. It 
followed that they should either affirm that those things which exist have always existed, or were 
produced of their own accord, or arose from a meeting together of minute seeds. 


It cannot be said that that which exists, and is visible, always existed; for it cannot exist of itself without 
some beginning. But nothing can be produced of its own accord, because there is no nature without one 
who generates it. But how could there be original seeds, since both the seeds arise from objects, and, in 
their turn, objects from seeds? Therefore there is no seed which has not origin. Thus it came to pass, that 
when they supposed that the world was produced by no providence, they did not suppose that even man 
was produced by any plan. But if no plan was made use of in the creation of man, therefore the soul 
cannot be immortal. But others, on the other hand, thought there was but one God, and that the world 
was made by Him, and made for the sake of men, and that souls are immortal. But though they 
entertained true sentiments, nevertheless they did not perceive the causes, or reasons, or issues of this 
divine work and design, so as to complete the whole mystery of the truth, and to comprise it within some 
limit. But that which they were not able to do, because they did not hold the truth in its integrity, must be 
done by us, who know it on the announcement of God. 


CHAP. LXVIII 


OF THE WORLD, MAN, AND THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD 


Let us therefore consider what was the plan of making this so great and so immense a work. God made 
the world, as Plato thought, but he does not show why He made it. Because He is good, he says, and 
envying no one, He made the things which are good. But we see that there are both good and evil things 
in the system of nature. Some perverse person may stand forth, such as that atheist Theodorus was, and 
answer Plato: Nay, because He is evil, He made the things which are evil. How will he refute him? If God 
made the things which are good, whence have such great evils burst forth, which, for the most part, even 
prevail over those which are good? They were contained, he says, in the matter. If there were evil, 
therefore there were also good things; so that either God made nothing, or if He made only good things, 
the evil things which were not made are more eternal than the good things which had a beginning. 
Therefore the things which at one time began will have an end, and those which always existed will be 
permanent. Therefore evils are preferable. But if they cannot be preferable, they cannot indeed be more 
eternal. Therefore they either always existed, and God has been inactive, or they both flowed from one 
source. For it is more in accordance with reason that God made all things, than that He made nothing. 


Therefore, according to the sentiments of Plato, the same God is both good, because He made good 
things, and evil, because He made evil things. And if this cannot be so, it is evident that the world was not 


made by God on this account, because He is good. For He comprised all things, both good and evil; nor 
did He make anything for its own sake, but on account of something else. A house is built not for this 
purpose only, that there may be a house, but that it may receive and shelter an inhabitant. Likewise a ship 
is built not for this purpose, that it may appear only to be a ship, but that men may be able to sail in it. 
Vessels also are made, not only that the vessels may exist, but that they may receive things which are 
necessary for use. Thus also God must have made the world for some use. The Stoics say that it was made 
for the sake of men; and rightly so. For men enjoy all these good things which the world contains in itself. 
But they do not explain why men themselves were made, or what advantage Providence, the Maker of all 
things, has in them. 


Plato also affirms that souls are immortal, but why, or in what manner, or at what time, or by whose 
instrumentality they attain to immortality, or what is the nature of that great mystery, why those who are 
about to become immortal are previously born mortal, and then, having completed the course of their 
temporal life, and having laid aside the covering of their frail bodies, are transferred to that eternal 
blessedness,—of all this he has no comprehension. Finally, he did not explain the judgment of God, nor the 
distinction between the just and the unjust, but supposed that the souls which have plunged themselves 
into crimes are condemned thus far, that they may be reproduced in the lower animals, and thus atone for 
their offences, until they again return to the forms of men, and that this is always taking place, and that 
there is no end of this transmigration. In my opinion, he introduces some sport resembling a dream, in 
which there appears to be neither plan, nor government of God, nor any design. 


CHAP. LXIX 


THAT THE WORLD WAS MADE ON ACCOUNT OF MAN, AND MAN ON ACCOUNT OF GOD 


I will now say what is that chief point which not even those who spoke the truth were able to connect 
together, bringing into one view causes and reasons. The world was made by God, that men might be 
born; again, men are born, that they may acknowledge God as a Father, in whom is wisdom; they 
acknowledge Him, that they may worship Him, in whom is justice; they worship Him, that they may 
receive the reward of immortality; they receive immortality, that they may serve God for ever. Do you see 
how closely connected the first are with the middle, and the middle with the last? Let us look into them 
separately, and see whether they are consistent with each other. God made the world on account of man. 
He who does not see this, does not differ much from a beast. Who but man looks up to the heaven? who 
views with admiration the sun, who the stars, who all the works of God? Who inhabits the earth? who 
receives the fruit from it? Who has in his power the fishes, who the winged creatures, who the 
quadrupeds, except man? Therefore God made all things on account of man, because all things have 
turned out for the use of man. 


The philosophers saw this, but they did not see the consequence, that He made man himself on His own 
account. For it was befitting, and pious, and necessary, that since He contrived such great works for the 
sake of man, when He gave him so much honour, and so much power, that he should bear rule in the 
world, man should both acknowledge God, the Author of such great benefits, who made the world itself on 
his account, and should pay Him the worship and honour due to Him. Here Plato erred; here he lost the 
truth which he had at first laid hold of, when he was silent concerning the worship of that God whom he 
confessed to be the framer and parent of all things, and did not understand that man is bound to God by 
the ties of piety, whence religion itself receives its name, and that this is the only thing on account of 
which souls become immortal. He perceived, however, that they are eternal, but he did not descend by the 
regular gradations to that opinion. For the middle arguments being taken away, he rather fell into the 
truth, as though by some abrupt precipice; nor did he advance further, since he had found the truth by 
accident, and not by reason. Therefore God is to be worshipped, that by means of religion, which is also 
justice, man may receive from God immortality, nor is there any other reward of a pious mind; and if this 
is invisible, it cannot be presented by the invisible God with any reward but that which is invisible. 


CHAP. LXX 
THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL IS CONFIRMED 


It may in truth be collected from many arguments that souls are eternal. Plato says that that which always 
moves by itself, and has no beginning of motion, also has no end; but that the soul of man always moves 
by itself, and because it is flexible for reflection, subtle for discovery, easy of perception, adapted to 
learning, and because it retains the past, comprehends the present, foresees the future, and embraces the 
knowledge of many subjects and arts, that it is immortal, since it contains nothing which is mixed with the 
contagion of earthly weight. Moreover, the eternity of the soul is understood from virtue and pleasure. 
Pleasure is common to all animals, virtue belongs only to man; the former is vicious, the latter is 
honourable; the former is in accordance with nature, the latter is opposed to nature, unless the soul is 
immortal. For in defence of faith and justice, virtue neither fears want, nor is alarmed at exile, nor dreads 
imprisonment, nor shrinks from pain, nor refuses death; and because these things are contrary to nature, 
either virtue is foolishness, if it stands in the way of advantages, and is injurious to life; or if it is not 
foolishness, then the soul is immortal, and despises present goods, because other things are preferable 


which it attains after the dissolution of the body. But that is the greatest proof of immortality, that man 
alone has the knowledge of God. In the dumb animals there is no notion of religion, because they are 
earthly and bent down to the earth. Man is upright, and beholds the heaven for this purpose, that he may 
seek God. Therefore he cannot be other than immortal, who longs for the immortal. He cannot be liable to 
dissolution, who is connected with God both in countenance and mind. Finally, man alone makes use of 
the heavenly element, which is fire. For if light is through fire, and life through light, it is evident that he 
who has the use of fire is not mortal, since this is closely connected, this is intimately related to Him 
without whom neither light nor life can exist. 


But why do we infer from arguments that souls are eternal, when we have divine testimonies? For the 
sacred writings and the voices of the prophets teach this. And if this appears to any one insufficient, let 
him read the poems of the Sibyls, let him also weigh the answers of the Milesian Apollo, that he may 
understand that Democritus, and Epicurus, and Dicaearchus raved, who alone of all mortals denied that 
which is evident. Having proved the immortality of the soul, it remains to teach by whom, and to whom, 
and in what manner, and at what time, it is given. Since fixed and divinely appointed times have begun to 
be filled up, a destruction and consummation of all things must of necessity take place, that the world may 
be renewed by God. But that time is at hand, as far as may be collected from the number of years, and 
from the signs which are foretold by the prophets. But since the things which have been spoken 
concerning the end of the world and the conclusion of the times are innumerable, those very things which 
are spoken are to be laid down without adornment, since it would be a boundless task to bring forward 
the testimonies. If any one wishes for them, or does not place full confidence in us, let him approach to 
the very shrine of the heavenly letters, and being more fully instructed through their trustworthiness, let 
him perceive that the philosophers have erred, who thought either that this world was eternal, or that 
there would be numberless thousands of years from the time when it was prepared. For six thousand 
years have not yet been completed, and when this number shall be made up, then at length all evil will be 
taken away, that justice alone may reign. And how this will come to pass, I will explain in few words. 


CHAP. LXXxI 


OF THE LAST TIMES 


These things are said by the prophets, but as seers, to be about to happen. When the last end shall begin 
to approach to the world, wickedness will increase; all kinds of vices and frauds will become frequent; 
justice will perish; faith, peace, mercy, modesty, truth, will have no existence; violence and daring will 
abound; no one will have anything, unless it is acquired by the hand, and defended by the hand. If there 
shall be any good men, they will be esteemed as a prey and a laughing-stock. No one will exhibit filial 
affection to parents, no one will pity an infant or an old man; avarice and lust will corrupt all things. There 
will be slaughter and bloodshed. There will be wars, and those not only between foreign and neighbouring 
states, but also intestine wars. States will carry on wars among themselves, every sex and age will handle 
arms. The dignity of government will not be preserved, nor military discipline; but after the manner of 
robbery, there will be depredation and devastation. Kingly power will be multiplied, and ten men will 
occupy, portion out, and devour the world. There will arise another by far more powerful and wicked, who, 
having destroyed three, will obtain Asia, and having reduced and subdued the others under his own 
power, will harass all the earth. He will appoint new laws, abrogate old ones; he will make the state his 
own, and will change the name and seat of the government. 


Then there will be a dreadful and detestable time, in which no one would choose to live. In fine, such will 
be the condition of things, that lamentation will follow the living, and congratulation the dead. Cities and 
towns will be destroyed, at one time by fire and the sword, at another by repeated earthquakes; now by 
inundation of waters, now by pestilence and famine. The earth will produce nothing, being barren either 
through excessive cold or heat. All water will be partly changed into blood, partly vitiated by bitterness, so 
that none of it can be useful for food, or wholesome for drinking. To these evils will also be added 
prodigies from heaven, that nothing may be wanting to men for causing fear. Comets will frequently 
appear. The sun will be overshadowed with perpetual paleness. The moon will be stained with blood, nor 
will it repair the losses of its light taken away. All the stars will fall, nor will the seasons preserve their 
regularity, winter and summer being confused. Then both the year, and the month, and the day will be 
shortened. And Trismegistus has declared that this is the old age and decline of the world. And when this 
shall have come, it must be known that the time is at hand in which God will return to change the world. 
But in the midst of these evils there will arise an impious king, hostile not only to mankind, but also to 
God. He will trample upon, torment, harass and put to death those who have been spared by that former 
tyrant. Then there will be ever-flowing tears, perpetual wailings and lamentations, and useless prayers to 
God; there will be no rest from fear, no sleep for a respite. The day will always increase disaster, the night 
alarm. Thus the world will be reduced almost to solitude, certainly to fewness of men. Then also the 
impious man will persecute the just and those who are dedicated to God, and will give orders that he 
himself shall be worshipped as God. For he will say that he is Christ, though he will be His adversary. That 
he may be believed, he will receive the power of doing wonders, so that fire may descend from heaven, 
the sun retire from his course, and the image which he shall have set up may speak. And by these 
prodigies he shall entice many to worship him, and to receive his sign in their hand or forehead. And he 
who shall not worship him and receive his sign will die with refined tortures. Thus he will destroy nearly 


two parts, the third will flee into desolate solitudes. But he, frantic and raging with implacable anger, will 
lead an army and besiege the mountain to which the righteous shall have fled. And when they shall see 
themselves besieged, they will implore the aid of God with a loud voice, and God shall hear them, and 
shall send to them a deliverer. 


CHAP. LXXxII 
OF CHRIST DESCENDING FROM HEAVEN TO THE GENERAL JUDGMENT, AND OF THE MILLENARIAN REIGN 


Then the heaven shall be opened in a tempest, and Christ shall descend with great power, and there shall 
go before Him a fiery brightness and a countless host of angels, and all that multitude of the wicked shall 
be destroyed, and torrents of blood shall flow, and the leader himself shall escape, and having often 
renewed his army, shall for the fourth time engage in battle, in which, being taken, with all the other 
tyrants, he shall be delivered up to be burnt. But the prince also of the demons himself, the author and 
contriver of evils, being bound with fiery chains, shall be imprisoned, that the world may receive peace, 
and the earth, harassed through so many years, may rest. Therefore peace being made, and every evil 
suppressed, that righteous King and Conqueror will institute a great judgment on the earth respecting the 
living and the dead, and will deliver all the nations into subjection to the righteous who are alive, and will 
raise the righteous dead to eternal life, and will Himself reign with them on the earth, and will build the 
holy city, and this kingdom of the righteous shall be for a thousand years. Throughout that time the stars 
shall be more brilliant, and the brightness of the sun shall be increased, and the moon shall not be subject 
to decrease. Then the rain of blessing shall descend from God at morning and evening, and the earth shall 
bring forth all her fruit without the labour of men. Honey shall drop from rocks, fountains of milk and 
wine shall abound. The beasts shall lay aside their ferocity and become mild, the wolf shall roam among 
the flocks without doing harm, the calf shall feed with the lion, the dove shall be united with the hawk, the 
serpent shall have no poison; no animal shall live by bloodshed. For God shall supply to all abundant and 
harmless food. But when the thousand years shall be fulfilled, and the prince of the demons loosed, the 
nations will rebel against the righteous, and an innumerable multitude will come to storm the city of the 
saints. Then the last judgment of God will come to pass against the nations. For He will shake the earth 
from its foundations, and the cities shall be overthrown, and He shall rain upon the wicked fire with 
brimstone and hail, and they shall be on fire, and slay each other. But the righteous shall for a little space 
be concealed under the earth, until the destruction of the nations is accomplished, and after the third day 
they shall come forth, and see the plains covered with carcases. Then there shall be an earthquake, and 
the mountains shall be rent, and valleys shall sink down to a profound depth, and into this the bodies of 
the dead shall be heaped together, and its name shall be called Polyandrion. After these things God will 
renew the world, and transform the righteous into the forms of angels, that, being presented with the 
garment of immortality, they may serve God for ever; and this will be the kingdom of God, which shall 
have no end. Then also the wicked shall rise again, not to life but to punishment; for God shall raise these 
also, when the second resurrection takes place, that, being condemned to eternal torments and delivered 
to eternal fires, they may suffer the punishments which they deserve for their crimes. 


CHAP. LXXIII 


THE HOPE OF SAFETY IS IN THE RELIGION AND WORSHIP OF GOD 


Wherefore, since all these things are true and certain, in harmony with the predicted announcement of 
the prophets, since Trismegistus and Hystaspes and the Sibyls have foretold the same things, it cannot be 
doubted that all hope of life and salvation is placed in the religion of God alone. Therefore, unless a man 
shall have received Christ, whom God has sent, and is about to send for our redemption, unless he shall 
have known the Supreme God through Christ, unless he shall have kept His commandments and law, he 
will fall into those punishments of which we have spoken. Therefore frail things must be despised, that we 
may gain those which are substantial; earthly things must be scorned, that we may be honoured with 
heavenly things; temporal things must be shunned, that we may reach those which are eternal. Let every 
one train himself to justice, mould himself to selfrestraint, prepare himself for the contest, equip himself 
for virtue, that if by any chance an adversary shall wage war, he may be driven from that which is upright 
and good by no force, no terror, and no tortures, may give himself up to no senseless fictions, but in his 
uprightness acknowledge the true and only God, may cast away pleasures, by the attractions of which the 
lofty soul is depressed to the earth, may hold fast innocency, may be of service to as many as possible, 
may gain for himself incorruptible treasures by good works, that he may be able, with God for his judge, 
to gain for the merits of his virtue either the crown of faith, or the reward of immortality. 


A Treatise on the Anger of God 


Addressed to Donatus 


CHAP. I 
OF DIVINE AND HUMAN WISDOM 


I have often observed, Donatus, that many persons hold this opinion, which some philosophers also have 
maintained, that God is not subject to anger; since the divine nature is either altogether beneficent, and 
that it is inconsistent with His surpassing and excellent power to do injury to any one; or, at any rate, He 
takes no notice of us at all, so that no advantage comes to us from His goodness, and no evil from His ill- 
will. But the error of these men, because it is very great, and tends to overthrow the condition of human 
life, must be refuted by us, lest you yourself also should be deceived, being incited by the authority of men 
who deem themselves wise. Nor, however, are we so arrogant as to boast that the truth is comprehended 
by our intellect; but we follow the teaching of God, who alone is able to know and to reveal secret things. 
But the philosophers, being destitute of this teaching, have imagined that the nature of things can be 
ascertained by conjecture. But this is impossible; because the mind of man, enclosed in the dark abode of 
the body, is far removed from the perception of truth: and in this the divine nature differs from the human, 
that ignorance is the property of the human, knowledge of the divine nature. 


On which account we have need of some light to dispel the darkness by which the reflection of man is 
overspread, since, while we live in mortal flesh, we are unable to divine by our senses. But the light of the 
human mind is God, and he who has known and admitted Him into his breast will acknowledge the 
mystery of the truth with an enlightened heart; but when God and heavenly instruction are removed, all 
things are full of errors. And Socrates, though he was the most learned of all the philosophers, yet, that he 
might prove the ignorance of the others, who thought that they possessed something, rightly said that he 
knew nothing, except one thing—that he knew nothing. For he understood that that learning had nothing 
certain, nothing true in itself; nor, as some imagine, did he pretend to learning that he might refute 
others, but he saw the truth in some measure. And he testified even on his trial (as is related by Plato) 
that there was no human wisdom. He so despised, derided, and cast aside the learning in which the 
philosophers then boasted, that he professed that very thing as the greatest learning, that he had learnt 
that he knew nothing. If, therefore, there is no human wisdom, as Socrates taught, as Plato handed down, 
it is evident that the knowledge of the truth is divine, and belongs to no other than to God. Therefore God 
must be known, in whom alone is the truth. He is the Parent of the world, and the Framer of all things; 
who is not seen with the eyes, and is scarcely distinguished by the mind; whose religion is accustomed to 
be attacked in many ways by those who have neither been able to attain true wisdom, nor to comprehend 
the system of the great and heavenly secret. 


CHAP. II 
OF THE TRUTH AND ITS STEPS, AND OF GOD 


For since there are many steps by which the ascent is made to the abode of truth, it is not easy for any 
one to reach the summit. For when the eyes are darkened by the brightness of the truth, they who are 
unable to maintain a firm step fall back to the level ground. Now the first step is to understand false 
religions, and to throw aside the impious worship of gods which are made by the hand of man. But the 
second step is to perceive with the mind that there is but one Supreme God, whose power and providence 
made the world from the beginning, and afterwards continues to govern it. The third step is to know His 
Servant and Messenger, whom He sent as His ambassador to the earth, by whose teaching being freed 
from the error in which we were held entangled, and formed to the worship of the true God, we might 
learn righteousness. From all of these steps, as I have said, there is a rapid and easy gliding to a downfall, 
unless the feet are firmly planted with unshaken stedfastness. 


We see those shaken off from the first step, who, though they understand things which are false, do not, 
however, discover that which is true; and though they despised earthly and frail images, do not betake 
themselves to the worship of God, of whom they are ignorant. But viewing with admiration the elements 
of the universe, they worship the heaven, the earth, the sea, the sun, the moon, and the other heavenly 
bodies. 


But we have already reproved their ignorance in the second book of the Divine Institutes. But we say that 
those fall from the second step, who, though they understand that there is but one Supreme God, 
nevertheless, ensnared by the philosophers, and captivated by false arguments, entertain opinions 


concerning that excellent majesty far removed from the truth; who either deny that God has any figure, or 
think that He is moved by no affection, because every affection is a sign of weakness, which has no 
existence in God. But they are precipitated from the third step, who, though they know the Ambassador of 
God, who is also the Builder of the divine and immortal temple, either do not receive Him, or receive Him 
otherwise than faith demands; whom we have partly refuted in the fourth book of the above-named work. 
And we will hereafter refute more carefully, when we shall begin to reply to all the sects, which, while 
they dispute, have destroyed the truth. 


But now we will argue against those who, falling from the second step, entertain wrong sentiments 
respecting the Supreme God. For some say that He neither does a kindness to any one, nor becomes 
angry, but in security and quietness enjoys the advantages of His own immortality. Others, indeed, take 
away anger, but leave to God kindness; for they think that a nature excelling in the greatest virtue, while 
it ought not to be malevolent, ought also to be benevolent. Thus all the philosophers are agreed on the 
subject of anger, but are at variance respecting kindness. But, that my speech may descend in order to the 
proposed subject, a division of this kind must be made and followed by me, since anger and kindness are 
different, and opposed to one another. Either anger must be attributed to God, and kindness taken from 
Him; or both alike must be taken from Him; or anger must be taken away, and kindness attributed to Him; 
or neither must be taken away. The nature of the case admits of nothing else besides these; so that the 
truth, which is sought for, must necessarily be found in some one of these. Let us consider them 
separately, that reason and arrangement may conduct us to the hiding-place of truth. 


CHAP III 


OF THE GOOD AND EVIL THINGS IN HUMAN AFFAIRS, AND OF THEIR AUTHOR 


First, no one ever said this respecting God, that He is only subject to anger, and is not influenced by 
kindness. For it is unsuitable to God, that He should be endowed with a power of this kind, by which He 
may injure and do harm, but be unable to profit and to do good. What means, therefore, what hope of 
safety, is proposed to men, if God is the author of evils only? For if this is so, that venerable majesty will 
now be drawn out, not to the power of the judge, to whom it is permitted to preserve and set at liberty, 
but to the office of the torturer and executioner. But whereas we see that there are not only evils in 
human affairs, but also goods, it is plain that if God is the author of evils, there must be another who does 
things contrary to God, and gives to us good things. If there is such a one, by what name must he be 
called? Why is he who injures us more known to us than He who benefits us? But if this can be nothing 
besides God, it is absurd and vain to suppose that the divine power, than which nothing is greater or 
better, is able to injure, but unable to benefit; and accordingly no one has ever existed who ventured to 
assert this, because it is neither reasonable nor in any way credible. And because this is agreed upon, let 
us pass on and seek after the truth elsewhere. 


CHAP. IV 
OF GOD AND HIS AFFECTIONS, AND THE CENSURE OF EPICURUS 


That which follows is concerning the school of Epicurus; that as there is no anger in God, so indeed there 
is no kindness. For when Epicurus thought that it was inconsistent with God to injure and to inflict harm, 
which for the most part arises from the affection of anger, he took away from Him beneficence also, since 
he saw that it followed that if God has anger, He must also have kindness. Therefore, lest he should 
concede to Him a vice, he deprived Him also of virtue. From this, he says, He is happy and uncorrupted, 
because He cares about nothing, and neither takes trouble Himself nor occasions it to another. Therefore 
He is not God, if He is neither moved, which is peculiar to a living being, nor does anything impossible for 
man, which is peculiar to God, if He has no will at all, no action, in short, no administration, which is 
worthy of God. And what greater, what more worthy administration can be attributed to God, than the 
government of the world, and especially of the human race, to which all earthly things are subject? 


What happiness, then, can there be in God, if He is always inactive, being at rest and unmoveable? if He is 
deaf to those who pray to Him, and blind to His worshippers? What is so worthy of God, and so befitting to 
Him, as providence? But if He cares for nothing, and foresees nothing, He has lost all His divinity. What 
else does he say, who takes from God all power and all substance, except that there is no God at all? In 
short, Marcus Tullius relates that it was said by Posidonius, that Epicurus understood that there were no 
gods, but that he said those things which he spoke respecting the gods for the sake of driving away 
odium; and so that he leaves the gods in words, but takes them away in reality, since he gives them no 
motion, no office. But if this is so, what can be more deceitful than him? And this ought to be foreign to 
the character of a wise and weighty man. But if he understood one thing and spoke another, what else is 
he to be called than a deceiver, double-tongued, wicked, and moreover foolish? But Epicurus was not so 
crafty as to say those things with the desire of deceiving, when he consigned these things also by his 
writings to everlasting remembrance; but he erred through ignorance of the truth. For, being led from the 
beginning by the probability of a single opinion, he necessarily fell into those things which followed. For 
the first opinion was, that anger was not consistent with the character of God. And when this appeared to 
him to be true and unassailable, he was unable to refuse the consequences; because one affection being 


removed, necessity itself compelled him to remove from God the other affections also. Thus, he who is not 
subject to anger is plainly uninfluenced by kindness, which is the opposite feeling to anger. Now, if there 
is neither anger nor kindness in Him, it is manifest that there is neither fear, nor joy, nor grief, nor pity. 
For all the affections have one system, one motion, which cannot be the case with God. But if there is no 
affection in God, because whatever is subject to affections is weak, it follows that there is in Him neither 
the care of anything, nor providence. 


The disputation of the wise man extends thus far: he was silent as to the other things which follow; 
namely, that because there is in Him neither care nor providence, therefore there is no reflection nor any 
perception in Him, by which it is effected that He has no existence at all. Thus, when he had gradually 
descended, he remained on the last step, because he now saw the precipice. But what does it avail to have 
remained silent, and concealed the danger? Necessity compelled him even against his will to fall. For he 
said that which he did not mean, because he so arranged his argument that he necessarily came to that 
point which he wished to avoid. You see, therefore, to what point he comes, when anger is removed and 
taken away from God. In short, either no one believes that, or a very few, and they the guilty and the 
wicked, who hope for impunity for their sins. But if this also is found to be false, that there is neither 
anger nor kindness in God, let us come to that which is put in the third place. 


CHAP. V 


THE OPINION OF THE STOICS CONCERNING GOD; OF HIS ANGER AND KINDNESS 


The Stoics and some others are supposed to have entertained much better sentiments respecting the 
divine nature, who say that there is kindness in God, but not anger. A very pleasing and popular speech, 
that God is not subject to such littleness of mind as to imagine that He is injured by any one, since it is 
impossible for Him to be injured; so that that serene and holy majesty is excited, disturbed, and 
maddened, which is the part of human frailty. For they say that anger is a commotion and perturbation of 
the mind, which is inconsistent with God. Since, when it falls upon the mind of any one, as a violent 
tempest it excites such waves that it changes the condition of the mind, the eyes gleam, the countenance 
trembles, the tongue stammers, the teeth chatter, the countenance is alternately stained now with redness 
spread over it, now with white paleness. But if anger is unbecoming to a man, provided he be of wisdom 
and authority, how much more is so foul a change unbecoming to God! And if man, when he has authority 
and power, inflicts widespread injury through anger, sheds blood, overthrows cities, destroys 
communities, reduces provinces to desolation, how much more is it to be believed that God, since He has 
power over the whole human race, and over the universe itself, would have been about to destroy all 
things if He were angry. 


Therefore they think that so great and so pernicious an evil ought to be absent from Him. And if anger 
and excitement are absent from Him, because it is disfiguring and injurious, and He inflicts injury on no 
one, they think that nothing else remains, except that He is mild, calm, propitious, beneficent, the 
preserver. For thus at length He may be called the common Father of all, and the best and greatest, which 
His divine and heavenly nature demands. For if among men it appears praiseworthy to do good rather 
than to injure, to restore to life rather than to kill, to save rather than to destroy, and innocence is not 
undeservedly numbered among the virtues,—and he who does these things is loved, esteemed, honoured, 
and celebrated with all blessings and vows,—in short, on account of his deserts and benefits is judged to 
be most like to God; how much more right is it that God Himself, who excels in divine and perfect virtues, 
and who is removed from all earthly taint, should conciliate the whole race of man by divine and heavenly 
benefits! Those things are spoken speciously and in a popular manner, and they allure many to believe 
them; but they who entertain these sentiments approach nearer indeed to the truth, but they partly fail, 
not sufficiently considering the nature of the case. For if God is not angry with the impious and the 
unrighteous, it is clear that He does not love the pious and the righteous. Therefore the error of those is 
more consistent who take away at once both anger and kindness. For in opposite matters it is necessary to 
be moved to both sides or to neither. Thus, he who loves the good also hates the wicked, and he who does 
not hate the wicked does not love the good; because the loving of the good arises from the hatred of the 
wicked, and the hating of the wicked has its rise from the love of the good. There is no one who loves life 
without a hatred of death, nor who is desirous of light, but he who avoids darkness. These things are so 
connected by nature, that the one cannot exist without the other. 


If any master has in his household a good and a bad servant, it is evident that he does not hate them both, 
or confer upon both benefits and honours; for if he does this, he is both unjust and foolish. But he 
addresses the one who is good with friendly words, and honours him and sets him over his house and 
household, and all his affairs; but punishes the bad one with reproaches, with stripes, with nakedness, 
with hunger, with thirst, with fetters: so that the latter may be an example to others to keep them from 
sinning, and the former to conciliate them; so that fear may restrain some, and honour may excite others. 
He, therefore, who loves also hates, and he who hates also loves; for there are those who ought to be 
loved, and there are those who ought to be hated. And as he who loves confers good things on those 
whom he loves, so he who hates inflicts evils upon those whom he hates; which argument, because it is 
true, can in no way be refuted. Therefore the opinion of those is vain and false, who, when they attribute 
the one to God, take away the other, not less than the opinion of those who take away both. But the latter, 


as we have shown, in part do not err, but retain that which is the better of the two; whereas the former, 
led on by the accurate method of their reasoning, fall into the greatest error, because they have assumed 
premises which are altogether false. For they ought not to have reasoned thus: Because God is not liable 
to anger, therefore He is not moved by kindness; but in this manner: Because God is moved by kindness, 
therefore He is also liable to anger. For if it had been certain and undoubted that God is not liable to 
anger, then the other point would necessarily be arrived at. But since the question as to whether God is 
angry is more open to doubt, while it is almost perfectly plain that He is kind, it is absurd to wish to 
subvert that which is certain by means of an uncertainty, since it is easier to confirm uncertain things by 
means of those which are certain. 


CHAP. VI 
THAT GOD IS ANGRY 


These are the opinions entertained by the philosophers respecting God. But if we have discovered that 
these things which have been spoken are false, there remains that one last resource, in which alone the 
truth can be found, which has never been embraced by philosophers, nor at any time defended: that it 
follows that God is angry, since He is moved by kindness. This opinion is to be maintained and asserted by 
us; for this is the sum and turning-point on which the whole of piety and religion depend: and no honour 
can be due to God, if He affords nothing to His worshippers; and no fear, if He is not angry with him who 
does not worship Him. 


CHAP. VII 


OF MAN, AND THE BRUTE ANIMALS, AND RELIGION 


Though philosophers have often turned aside from reason through their ignorance of the truth, and have 
fallen into inextricable errors (for that is wont to happen to these which happens to a traveller ignorant of 
the way, and not confessing that he is ignorant ,—namely, that he wanders about, while he is ashamed to 
inquire from those whom he meets), no philosopher, however, has ever made the assertion that there is no 
difference between man and the brutes. Nor has any one at all, provided that he wished to appear wise, 
reduced a rational animal to the level of the mute and irrational; which some ignorant persons do, 
resembling the brutes themselves, who, wishing to give themselves up to the indulgence of their appetite 
and pleasure, say that they are born on the same principle as all living animals, which it is impious for 
man to say. For who is so unlearned as not to know, who is so void of understanding as not to perceive, 
that there is something divine in man? I do not as yet come to the excellences of the soul and of the 
intellect, by which there is a manifest affinity between man and God. Does not the position of the body 
itself, and the fashion of the countenance, declare that we are not on a level with the dumb creation? 
Their nature is prostrated to the ground and to their pasture, and has nothing in common with the 
heaven, which they do not look upon. But man, with his erect position, with his elevated countenance 
raised to the contemplation of the universe, compares his features with God, and reason recognises 
reason. 


And on this account there is no animal, as Cicero says, except man, which has any knowledge of God. For 
he alone is furnished with wisdom, so that he alone understands religion; and this is the chief or only 
difference between man and the dumb animals. For the other things which appear to be peculiar to man, 
even if there are not such in the dumb animals, nevertheless may appear to be similar. Speech is peculiar 
to man; yet even in these there is a certain resemblance to speech. For they both distinguish one another 
by their voices; and when they are angry, they send forth a sound resembling altercation; and when they 
see one another after an interval of time, they show the office of congratulation by their voice. To us, 
indeed, their voices appear uncouth, as ours perhaps do to them; but to themselves, who understand one 
another, they are words. In short, in every affection they utter distinct expressions of voice by which they 
may show their state of mind. Laughter also is peculiar to man; and yet we see certain indications of joy in 
other animals, when they use passionate gestures with a view to sports, hang down their ears, contract 
their mouth, smooth their forehead, relax their eyes to sportiveness. What is so peculiar to man as reason 
and the foreseeing of the future? But there are animals which open several outlets in different directions 
from their lairs, that if any danger comes upon them, an escape may be open for them shut in; but they 
would not do this unless they possessed intelligence and reflection. Others are provident for the future, as 


“Ants, when they plunder a great heap of corn, mindful of the winter, and lay it up in their dwelling;” 
again, — 


“As bees, which alone know a country and fixed abodes; and mindful of the winter which is to come, they 
practice labour in the summer, and lay up their gains as a common stock.” 


It would be a long task if I should wish to trace out the things most resembling the skill of man, which are 
accustomed to be done by the separate tribes of animals. But if, in the case of all these things which are 
wont to be ascribed to man, there is found to be some resemblance even in the dumb animals, it is evident 


that religion is the only thing of which no trace can be found in the dumb animals, nor any indication. For 
justice is peculiar to religion, and to this no other animal attains. For man alone bears rule; the other 
animals are subjected to him. But the worship of God is ascribed to justice; and he who does not embrace 
this, being far removed from the nature of man, will live the life of the brutes under the form of man. But 
since we differ from the other animals almost in this respect alone, that we alone of all perceive the divine 
might and power, while in the others there is no understanding of God, it is surely impossible that in this 
respect either the dumb animals should have more wisdom, or human nature should be unwise, since all 
living creatures, and the whole system of nature, are subject to man on account of his wisdom. Wherefore 
if reason, if the force of man in this respect, excels and surpasses the rest of living creatures, inasmuch as 
he alone is capable of the knowledge of God, it is evident that religion can in no way be overthrown. 


CHAP. VIII 
OF RELIGION 


But religion is overthrown if we believe Epicurus speaking thus:— 


“For the nature of gods must ever in itself of necessity enjoy immortality together with supreme repose, 
far removed and withdrawn from our concerns; since, exempt from every pain, exempt from all dangers, 
strong in its own resources, not wanting aught of us, it is neither gained by favours nor moved by anger.” 


Now, when he says these things, does he think that any worship is to be paid to God, or does he entirely 
overthrow religion? For if God confers nothing good on any one, if He repays the obedience of His 
worshipper with no favour, what is so senseless, what so foolish, as to build temples, to offer sacrifices, to 
present gifts, to diminish our property, that we may obtain nothing? But (it will be said) it is right that an 
excellent nature should be honoured. What honour can be due to a being who pays no regard to us, and is 
ungrateful? Can we be bound in any manner to him who has nothing in common with us? “Farewell to 
God,” says Cicero, “if He is such as to be influenced by no favour, and by no affection of men. For why 
should I say ‘may He be propitious? ‘ for He can be propitious to no one.” What can be spoken more 
contemptible with respect to God? Farewell to Him, he says, that is, let Him depart and retire, since He is 
able to profit no one. But if God takes no trouble, nor occasions trouble to another, why then should we 
not commit crimes as often as it shall be in our power to escape the notice of men and to cheat the public 
laws? Wherever we shall obtain a favourable opportunity of escaping notice, let us take advantage of the 
occasion: let us take away the property of others, either without bloodshed or even with blood, if there is 
nothing else besides the laws to be reverenced. 


While Epicurus entertains these sentiments, he altogether destroys religion; and when this is taken away, 
confusion and perturbation of life will follow. But if religion cannot be taken away without destroying our 
hold of wisdom, by which we are separated from the brutes, and of justice, by which the public life may be 
more secure, how can religion itself be maintained or guarded without fear? For that which is not feared 
is despised, and that which is despised is plainly not reverenced. Thus it comes to pass that religion, and 
majesty, and honour exist together with fear; but there is no fear where no one is angry. Whether, 
therefore, you take away from God kindness, or anger, or both, religion must be taken away, without 
which the life of men is full of folly, of wickedness, and enormity. For conscience greatly curbs men, if we 
believe that we are living in the sight of God; if we imagine not only that the actions which we perform are 
seen from above, but also that our thoughts and our words are heard by God. But it is profitable to believe 
this, as some imagine, not for the sake of the truth, but of utility, since laws cannot punish conscience 
unless some terror from above hangs over to restrain offences. Therefore religion is altogether false, and 
there is no divinity; but all things are made up by skilful men, in order that they may live more uprightly 
and innocently. This is a great question, and foreign to the subject which we have proposed; but because it 
necessarily occurs, it ought to be handled, however briefly. 


CHAP. IX 
OF THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD, AND OF OPINIONS OPPOSED TO IT 


When the philosophers of former times had agreed in their opinions respecting providence, and there was 
no doubt but that the world was set in order by God and reason, and was governed by reason, Protagoras, 
in the times of Socrates, was the first of all who said that it was not clear to him whether there was any 
divinity or not. And this disputation of his was judged so impious, and so contrary to the truth and to 
religion, that the Athenians both banished him from their territories, and burnt in a public assembly those 
books of his in which these statements were contained. But there is no need to speak respecting his 
opinions, because he pronounced nothing certain. After these things Socrates and his disciple Plato, and 
those who flowed forth from the school of Plato like rivulets into different directions, namely, the Stoics 
and Peripatetics, were of the same opinion as those who went before them. 


Afterwards Epicurus said that there was indeed a God, because it was necessary that there should be in 
the world some being of surpassing excellence, distinction, and blessedness; yet that there was no 
providence, and thus that the world itself was ordered by no plan, nor art, nor workmanship, but that the 


universe was made up of certain minute and indivisible seeds. But I do not see what can be said more 
repugnant to the truth. For if there is a God, as God He is manifestly provident; nor can divinity be 
attributed to Him in any other way than if He retains the past, and knows the present, and foresees the 
future. Therefore, in taking away providence, he also denied the existence of God. But when he openly 
acknowledged the existence of God, at the same time he also admitted His providence for the one cannot 
exist at all, or be understood, without the other. But in those later times in which philosophy had now lost 
its vigour there lived a certain Diagoras of Melos, who altogether denied the existence of God, and on 
account of this sentiment was called atheist; also Theodorus of Cyrene: both of whom, because they were 
unable to discover anything new, all things having already been said and found out, preferred even, in 
opposition to the truth, to deny that in which all preceding philosophers had agreed without any 
ambiguity. These are they who attacked providence, which had been asserted and defended through so 
many ages by so many intellects. What then? Shall we refute those trifling and inactive philosophers by 
reason, or by the authority of distinguished men, or rather by both? But we must hasten onwards, lest our 
speech should wander too far from our subject. 


CHAP. X 
OF THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD, AND THE NATURE OF AFFAIRS, AND THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD 


They who do not admit that the world was made by divine providence, either say that it is composed of 
first principles coming together at random, or that it suddenly came into existence by nature, but hold, as 
Straton does, that nature has in itself the power of production and of diminution, but that it has neither 
sensibility nor figure, so that we may understand that all things were produced spontaneously, without 
any artificer or author. Each opinion is vain and impossible. But this happens to those who are ignorant of 
the truth, that they devise anything, rather than perceive that which the nature of the subject requires. 
First of all, with respect to those minute seeds, by the meeting together of which they say that the whole 
world came into existence, I ask where or whence they are. Who has seen them at any time? Who has 
perceived them? Who has heard them? Had none but Leucippus eyes? Had he alone a mind, who 
assuredly alone of all men was blind and senseless, since he spoke those things which no sick man could 
have uttered in his ravings, or one asleep in his dreams? 


The ancient philosophers argued that all things were made up of four elements. He would not admit this, 
lest he should appear to tread in the footsteps of others; but he held that there were other first principles 
of the elements themselves, which can neither be seen, nor touched, nor be perceived by any part of the 
body. They are so minute, he says, that there is no edge of a sword so fine that they can be cut and divided 
by it. From which circumstance he gave them the name of atoms. But it occurred to him, that if they all 
had one and the same nature, they could not make up different objects of so great a variety as we see to 
be present in the world. He said, therefore, that there were smooth and rough ones, and round, and 
angular, and hooked. How much better had it been to be silent, than to have a tongue for such miserable 
and empty uses! And, indeed, I fear lest he who thinks these things worthy of refutation, should appear no 
less to rave. Let us, however, reply as to one who says something. If they are soft and round, it is plain 
that they cannot lay hold of one another, so as to make some body; as, though any one should wish to bind 
together millet into one combination, the very softness of the grains would not permit them to come 
together into a mass. If they are rough, and angular, and hooked, so that they may be able to cohere, then 
they are divisible, and capable of being cut; for hooks and angles must project, so that they may possibly 
be cut off. 


Therefore that which is able to be cut off and torn away, will be able both to be seen and held. “These,” he 
says, “flutter about with restless motions through empty space, and are carried hither and thither, just as 
we see little particles of dust in the sun when it has introduced its rays and light through a window. From 
these there arise trees and herbs, and all fruits of the earth; from these, animals, and water, and fire, and 
all things are produced, and are again resolved into the same elements.” This can be borne as long as the 
inquiry is respecting small matters. Even the world itself was made up of these. He has reached to the full 
extent of perfect madness: it seems impossible that anything further should be said, and yet he found 
something to add. “Since everything,” he says, “is infinite, and nothing can be empty, it follows of 
necessity that there are innumerable worlds.” What force of atoms had been so great, that masses so 
incalculable should be collected from such minute elements? And first of all I ask, What is the nature or 
origin of those seeds? For if all things are from them, whence shall we say that they themselves are? What 
nature supplied such an abundance of matter for the making of innumerable worlds? But let us grant that 
he raved with impunity concerning worlds; let us speak respecting this in which we are, and which we 
see. He says that all things are made from minute bodies which are incapable of division. 


If this were so, no object would ever need the seed of its own kind. Birds would be born without eggs, or 
eggs without bringing forth; likewise the rest of the living creatures without coition: trees and the 
productions of the earth would not have their own seeds, which we daily handle and sow. Why does a 
corn-field arise from grain, and again grain from a corn-field? In short, if the meeting together and 
collecting of atoms would effect all things, all things would grow together in the air, since atoms flutter 
about through empty space. Why cannot the herb, why cannot the tree or grain, arise or be increased 
without earth, without roots, without moisture, without seed? From which it is evident that nothing is 


made up from atoms, since everything has its own peculiar and fixed nature, its own seed, its own law 
given from the beginning. Finally, Lucretius, as though forgetful of atoms, which he was maintaining, in 
order that he might refute those who say that all things are produced from nothing, employed these 
arguments, which might have weighed against himself. For he thus spoke:— 


“If things came from nothing, any kind might be born of anything; nothing would require seed.” 
Likewise afterwards:— 


“We must admit, therefore, that nothing can come from nothing, since things require seed before they can 
severally be born, and be brought out into the buxom fields of air.” 


Who would imagine that he had brain when he said these things, and did not see that they were contrary 
to one another? For that nothing is made by means of atoms, is apparent from this, that everything has a 
definite seed, unless by chance we shall believe that the nature both of fire and water is derived from 
atoms. Why should I say, that if materials of the greatest hardness are struck together with a violent blow, 
fire is struck out? Are atoms concealed in the steel, or in the flint? Who shut them in? Or why do they not 
leap forth spontaneously? Or how could the seeds of fire remain in a material of the greatest coldness? 


I leave the subject of the flint and steel. If you hold in the sun an orb of crystal filled with water, fire is 
kindled from the light which is reflected from the water, even in the most severe cold. Must we then 
believe that fire is contained in the water? And yet fire cannot be kindled from the sun even in summer. If 
you shall breathe upon wax, or if a light vapour shall touch anything—either the hard surface of marble or 
a plate of metal—water is gradually condensed by means of the most minute drops. Also from the 
exhalation of the earth or sea mist is formed, which either, being dispersed, moistens whatever it has 
covered, or being collected, is carried aloft by the wind to high mountains, and compressed into cloud, 
and sends down great rains. Where, then, do we say that fluids are produced? Is it in the vapour? Or in 
the exhalation? Or in the wind? But nothing can be formed in that which is neither touched nor seen. Why 
should I speak of animals, in whose bodies we see nothing formed without plan, without arrangement, 
without utility, without beauty, so that the most skilful and careful marking out of all the parts and 
members repels the idea of accident and chance? But let us suppose it possible that the limbs, and bones, 
and nerves, and blood should be made up of atoms. What of the senses, the reflection, the memory, the 
mind, the natural capacity: from what seeds can they be compacted? He says, From the most minute. 
There are therefore others of greater size. How, then, are they indivisible? 


In the next place, if the things which are not seen are formed from invisible seeds, it follows that those 
which are seen are from visible seeds. Why, then, does no one see them? But whether any one regards the 
invisible parts which are in man, or the parts which can be touched, and which are visible, who does not 
see that both parts exist in accordance with design? How, then, can bodies which meet together without 
design effect anything reasonable? For we see that there is nothing in the whole world which has not in 
itself very great and wonderful design. And since this is above the sense and capacity of man, to what can 
it be more rightly attributed than to the divine providence? If a statue, the resemblance of man, is made 
by the exercise of design and art, shall we suppose that man himself is made up of fragments which come 
together at random? And what resemblance to the truth is there in the thing produced, when the greatest 
and most surpassing skill can imitate nothing more than the mere outline and extreme lineaments of the 
body? Was the skill of man able to give to his production any motion or sensibility? I say nothing of the 
exercise of the sight, of hearing, and of smelling, and the wonderful uses of the other members, either 
those which are in sight or those which are hidden from view. What artificer could have fabricated either 
the heart of man, or the voice, or his very wisdom? Does any man of sound mind, therefore, think that that 
which man cannot do by reason and judgment, may be accomplished by a meeting together of atoms 
everywhere adhering to each other? You see into what foolish ravings they have fallen, while they are 
unwilling to assign to God the making and the care of all things 


Let us, however, concede to them that the things which are earthly are made from atoms: are the things 
also which are heavenly? They say that the gods are without contamination, eternal, and blessed; and they 
grant to them alone an exemption, so that they do not appear to be made up of a meeting together of 
atoms. For if the gods also had been made up of these, they would be liable to be dispersed, the seeds at 
length being resolved, and returning to their own nature. Therefore, if there is something which the atoms 
could not produce, why may we not judge in the same way of the others? But I ask why the gods did not 
build for themselves a dwelling-place before those first elements produced the world? It is manifest that, 
unless the atoms had come together and made the heaven, the gods would still be suspended through the 
midst of empty space. By what counsel, then, by what plan, did the atoms from a confused mass collect 
themselves, so that from some the earth below was formed into a globe, and the heaven stretched out 
above, adorned with so great a variety of constellations that nothing can be conceived more embellished? 
Can he, therefore, who sees such and so great objects, imagine that they were made without any design, 
without any providence, without any divine intelligence, but that such great and wonderful things arose 
out of fine and minute atoms? Does it not resemble a prodigy, that there should be any human being who 
might say these things, or that there should be those who might believe them—as Democritus, who was 
his hearer, or Epicurus, to whom all folly flowed forth from the fountain of Leucippus? But, as others say, 
the world was made by Nature, which is without perception and figure. But this is much more absurd. If 


Nature made the world, it must have made it by judgment and intelligence; for it is he that makes 
something who has either the inclination to make it, or knowledge. If nature is without perception and 
figure, how can that be made by it which has both perception and figure, unless by chance any one thinks 
that the fabric of animals, which is so delicate, could have been formed and animated by that which is 
without perception, or that that figure of heaven, which is prepared with such foresight for the uses of 
living beings, suddenly came into existence by some accident or other, without a builder, without an 
artificer? 


“Tf there is anything,” says Chrysippus, “which effects those things which man, though he is endowed with 
reason, cannot do, that assuredly is greater, and stronger, and wiser than man.” But man cannot make 
heavenly things; therefore that which shall produce or has produced these things surpasses man in art, in 
design, in skill, and in power. Who, therefore, can it be but God? But Nature, which they suppose to be, as 
it were, the mother of all things, if it has not a mind, will effect nothing, will contrive nothing; for where 
there is no reflection there is neither motion nor efficacy. But if it uses counsel for the commencement of 
anything, reason for its arrangement, art for its accomplishment, energy for its consummation, and power 
to govern and control, why should it be called Nature rather than God? Or if a concourse of atoms, or 
Nature without mind, made those things which we see, I ask why it was able to make the heaven, but 
unable to make a city or a house? Why it made mountains of marble, but did not make columns and 
statues? But ought not atoms to have come together to effect these things, since they leave no position 
untried? For concerning Nature, which has no mind, it is no wonder that it forgot to do these things. 
What, then, is the case? It is plain that God, when He commenced this work of the world,—than which 
nothing can be better arranged with respect to order, nor more befitting as to utility, nor more adorned as 
to beauty, nor greater as to bulk,—Himself made the things which could not be made by man; and among 
these also man himself, to whom He gave a portion of His own wisdom, and furnished him with reason, as 
much as earthly frailty was capable of receiving, that he might make for himself the things which were 
necessary for his own uses. 


But if in the commonwealth of this world, so to speak, there is no providence which rules, no God who 
administers, no sense at all prevails in this nature of things. From what source therefore will it be 
believed that the human mind, with its skill and its intelligence, had its origin? For if the body of man was 
made from the ground, from which circumstance man received his name; it follows that the soul, which 
has intelligence, and is the ruler of the body, which the limbs obey as a king and commander, which can 
neither be looked upon nor comprehended, could not have come to man except from a wise nature. But as 
mind and soul govern everybody, so also does God govern the world. For it is not probable that lesser and 
humble things bear rule, but that greater and highest things do not bear rule. In short, Marcus Cicero, in 
his Tusculan Disputations, and in his Consolation, says: “No origin of souls can be found on earth. For 
there is nothing, he says, mixed and compound in souls, or which may appear to be produced and made 
up from the earth; nothing moist or airy, or of the nature of fire. For in these natures there is nothing 
which has the force of memory, of mind and reflection, which both retains the past and foresees the 
future, and is able to comprise the present; which things alone are divine. For no source will ever be 
found from which they are able to come to man, unless it be from God.” Since, therefore, with the 
exception of two or three vain calumniators, it is agreed upon that the world is governed by providence, 
as also it was made, and there is no one who ventures to prefer the opinion of Diagoras and Theodorus, or 
the empty fiction of Leucippus, or the levity of Democritus and Epicurus, either to the authority of those 
seven ancient men who were called wise, or to that of Pythagoras or of Socrates or Plato, and the other 
philosophers who judged that there is a providence; therefore that opinion also is false, by which they 
think that religion was instituted by wise men for the sake of terror and fear, in order that ignorant men 
might abstain from sins. 


But if this is true, it follows that we are derided by the wise men of old. But if they invented religion for 
the sake of deceiving us, and moreover of deceiving the whole human race, therefore they were not wise, 
because falsehood is not consistent with the character of the wise man. But grant that they were wise; 
what great success in falsehood was it, that they were able to deceive not only the unlearned, but Plato 
also, and Socrates, and so easily to delude Pythagoras, Zeno, and Aristotle, the chiefs of the greatest 
sects? There is therefore a divine providence, as those men whom I have named perceived, by the energy 
and power of which all things which we see were both made and are governed. For so vast a system of 
things such arrangement and such regularity in preserving the settled orders and times, could neither at 
first have arisen without a provident artificer, or have existed so many ages without a powerful inhabitant, 
or have been perpetually governed without a skilful and intelligent ruler; and reason itself declares this. 
For whatever exists which has reason, must have arisen from reason. Now reason is the part of an 
intelligent and wise nature; but a wise and intelligent nature can be nothing else than God. Now the 
world, since it has reason, by which it is both governed and kept together, was therefore made by God. 
But if God is the maker and ruler of the world, then religion is rightly and truly established; for honour 
and worship are due to the author and common parent of all things. 


CHAP. XI 
OF GOD, AND THAT THE ONE GOD, AND BY WHOSE PROVIDENCE THE WORLD IS GOVERNED AND EXISTS 


Since it is agreed upon concerning providence, it follows that we show whether it is to be believed that it 
belongs to many, or rather to one only. We have sufficiently taught, as I think, in our Institutions, that 
there cannot be many gods; because, if the divine energy and power be distributed among several, it must 
necessarily be diminished. But that which is lessened is plainly mortal; but if He is not mortal, He can 
neither be lessened nor divided. Therefore there is but one God, in whom complete energy and power can 
neither be lessened nor increased. But if there are many, while they separately have something of power 
and authority, the sum itself decreases; nor will they separately be able to have the whole, which they 
have in common with others: so much will be wanting to each as the others shall possess. There cannot 
therefore be many rulers in this world, nor many masters in one house, nor many pilots in one ship, nor 
many leaders in one herd or flock, nor many queens in one swarm. But there could not have been many 
suns in heaven, as there are not several souls in one body; so entirely does the whole of nature agree in 
unity. But if the world 


“Ts nourished by a soul, 

A spirit whose celestial flame 

Glows in each member of the frame, 
And stirs the mighty whole,” 


it is evident from the testimony of the poet, that there is one God who inhabits the world, since the whole 
body cannot be inhabited and governed except by one mind. Therefore all divine power must be in one 
person, by whose will and command all things are ruled; and therefore He is so great, that He cannot be 
described in words by man, or estimated by the senses. From what source, therefore, did the opinion or 
persuasion respecting many gods come to men? Without doubt, all those who are worshipped as gods 
were men, and were also the earliest and greatest kings; but who is ignorant that they were invested with 
divine honours after death, either on account of the virtue by which they had profited the race of men, or 
that they obtained immortal memory on account of the benefits and inventions by which they had adorned 
human life? And not only men, but women also. And this, both the most ancient writers of Greece, whom 
they call theologi; and also Roman writers following and imitating the Greeks, teach; of whom especially 
Euhemerus and our Ennius, who point out the birthdays, marriages, offspring, governments, exploits, 
deaths, and tombs of all of them. And Tullius, following them, in his third book, On the Nature of the Gods, 
destroyed the public religions; but neither he himself nor any other person was able to introduce the true 
one, of which he was ignorant. And thus he himself testified that that which was false was evident; that 
the truth, however, lay concealed. “Would to heaven,” he says, “that I could as easily discover true things 
as refute those that are false!” And this he proclaimed not with dissimulation as an Academic, but truly 
and in accordance with the feeling of his mind, because the truth cannot be uprooted from human 
perceptions: that which the foresight of man was able to attain to, he attained to, that he might expose 
false things. For whatever is fictitious and false, because it is supported by no reason, is easily destroyed. 
There is therefore one God, the source and origin of all things, as Plato both felt and taught in the 
Timoeus, whose majesty he declares to be so great, that it can neither be comprehended by the mind nor 
be expressed by the tongue. 


Hermes bears the same testimony, whom Cicero asserts to be reckoned by the Egyptians among the 
number of the gods. I speak of him who, on account of his excellence and knowledge of many arts, was 
called Trismegistus; and he was far more ancient not only than Plato, but than Pythagoras, and those 
seven wise men. In Xenophon, Socrates, as he discourses, says that “the form of God ought not to be 
inquired about: “and Plato, in his Book of Laws, says: “What God is, ought not to be the subject of inquiry, 
because it can neither be found out nor related.” Pythagoras also admits that there is but one God, saying 
that there is an incorporeal mind, which, being diffused and stretched through all nature, gives vital 
perception to all living creatures; but Antisthenes, in his Physics, said that there was but one natural God, 
although the nations and cities have gods of their own people. Aristotle, with his followers the 
Peripatetics, and Zeno with his followers the Stoics, say nearly the same things. Truly it would be a long 
task to follow up the opinions of all separately, who, although they used different names, nevertheless 
agreed in one power which governed the world. But, however, though philosophers and poets, and those, 
in short, who worship the gods, often acknowledge the Supreme God, yet no one ever inquired into, no 
one discussed, the subject of His worship and honours; with that persuasion, in truth, with which, always 
believing Him to be bounteous and incorruptible, they think that He is neither angry with any one, nor 
stands in need of any worship. Thus there can be no religion where there is no fear. 


CHAP. XII 
OF RELIGION AND THE FEAR OF GOD 


Now, since we have replied to the impious and detestable wisdom, or rather senselessness of some, let us 
return to our proposed subject. We have said that, if religion is taken away, neither wisdom nor justice can 
be retained: wisdom, because the understanding of the divine nature, in which we differ from the brutes, 
is found in man alone; justice, because unless God, who cannot be deceived, shall restrain our desires, we 


shall live wickedly and impiously. Therefore, that our actions should be viewed by God, pertains not only 
to the usefulness of common life, but even to the truth; because, if religion and justice are taken away, 
having lost our reason, we either descend to the senselessness of the herds; or to the savageness of the 
beasts, yea, even more so, since the beasts spare animals of their own kind. What will be more savage, 
what more unmerciful, than man, if, the fear of a superior being taken away, he shall be able either to 
escape the notice of or to despise the might of the laws? It is therefore the fear of God alone which guards 
the mutual society of men, by which life itself is sustained, protected, and governed. But that fear is taken 
away if man is persuaded that God is without anger; for that He is moved and indignant when unjust 
actions are done, not only the common advantage, but even reason itself, and truth, persuade us. We must 
again return to the former subjects, that, as we have taught that the world was made by God, we may 
teach why it was made. 


CHAP. XIII 


OF THE ADVANTAGE AND USE OF THE WORLD AND OF THE SEASONS 


If any one considers the whole government of the world, he will certainly understand how true is the 
opinion of the Stoics, who say that the world was made on our account. For all the things of which the 
world is composed, and which it produces from itself, are adapted to the use of man. Man, accordingly, 
uses fire for the purpose of warmth and light, and of softening his food, and for the working of iron; he 
uses springs for drinking, and for baths; he uses rivers for irrigating the fields, and assigning boundaries 
to countries; he uses the earth for receiving a variety of fruits, the hills for planting vineyards, the 
mountains for the use of trees and firewood, the plains for crops of grain; he uses the sea not only for 
commerce, and for receiving supplies from distant countries, but also for abundance of every kind of fish. 
But if he makes use of these elements to which he is nearest, there is no doubt that he uses the heaven 
also, since the offices even of heavenly things are regulated for the fertility of the earth from which we 
live. The sun, with its ceaseless courses and unequal intervals, completes its annual circles, and either at 
his rising draws forth the day for labour, or at his setting brings on the night for repose; and at one time 
by his departure farther towards the south, at another time by his approach nearer towards the north, he 
causes the vicissitudes of winter and summer, so that both by the moistures and frosts of winter the earth 
becomes enriched for fruitfulness, and by the heats of summer either the produce of grass is hardened by 
maturity, or that which is in moist places, being seethed and heated, becomes ripened. The moon also, 
which governs the time of night, regulates her monthly courses by the alternate loss and recovery of light, 
and by the brightness of her shining illumines the nights obscure with gloomy darkness, so that journeys 
in the summer heat, and expeditions, and works, may be performed without labour and inconvenience; 
since 


“By night the light stubble, by night 
The dry meadows are better mown.” 


The other heavenly bodies also, either at their rising or setting, supply favourable times by their fixed 
positions. Moreover, they also afford guidance to ships, that they may not wander through the boundless 
deep with uncertain course, since the pilot duly observing them arrives at the harbour of the shore at 
which he aims. Clouds are attracted by the breath of the winds, that the fields of sown grain may be 
watered with showers, that the vines may abound with produce, and the trees with fruits. And these 
things are exhibited by a succession of changes throughout the year, that nothing may at any time be 
wanting by which the life of men is sustained. But (it is said) the same earth nourishes the other living 
creatures, and by the produce of the same even the dumb animals are fed. Has not God laboured also for 
the sake of the dumb animals? By no means; because they are void of reason. On the contrary, we 
understand that even these themselves in the same manner were made by God for the use of man, partly 
for food, partly for clothing, partly to assist him in his work; so that it is manifest that the divine 
providence wished to furnish and adorn the life of men with an abundance of objects and resources, and 
on this account He both filled the air with birds, and the sea with fishes, and the earth with quadrupeds. 
But the Academics, arguing against the Stoics, are accustomed to ask why, if God made all things for the 
sake of men, many things are found even opposed, and hostile, and injurious to us, as well in the sea as on 
the land. And the Stoics, without any regard to the truth, most foolishly repelled this. For they say that 
there are many things among natural productions, and reckoned among animals, the utility of which 
hitherto escapes notice, but that this is discovered in process of the times, as necessity and use have 
already discovered many things which were unknown in former ages. What utility, then, can be discovered 
in mice, in beetles, in serpents, which are troublesome and pernicious to man? Is it that some medicine 
lies concealed in them? If there is any, it will at some time be found out, namely, as a remedy against evils, 
whereas they complain that it is altogether evil. They say that the viper, when burnt and reduced to ashes, 
is a remedy for the bite of the same beast. How much better had it been that it should not exist at all, than 
that a remedy should be required against it drawn from itself? 


They might then have answered with more conciseness and truth after this manner. When God had 
formed man as it were His own image, that which was the completion of His workmanship, He breathed 
wisdom into him alone, so that he might bring all things into subjection to his own authority and 


government, and make use of all the advantages of the world. And yet He set before him both good and 
evil things, inasmuch as He gave to him wisdom, the whole nature of which is employed in discerning 
things evil and good: for no one can choose better things, and know what is good, unless he at the same 
time knows to reject and avoid the things which are evil. They are both mutually connected with each 
other, so that, the one being taken away, the other must also be taken away. Therefore, good and evil 
things being set before it, then at length wisdom discharges its office, and desires the good for usefulness, 
but rejects the evil for safety. Therefore, as innumerable good things have been given which it might 
enjoy, so also have evils, against which it might guard. For if there is no evil, no danger—nothing, in short, 
which can injure man—all the material of wisdom is taken away, and will be unnecessary for man. For if 
only good things are placed in sight, what need is there of reflection, of understanding, of knowledge, of 
reason? since, wherever he shall extend his hand, that is befitting and adapted to nature; so that if any 
one should wish to place a most exquisite dinner before infants, who as yet have no taste, it is plain that 
each will desire that to which either impulse, or hunger, or even accident, shall attract them; and 
whatever they shall take, it will be useful and salutary to them. What injury will it therefore be for them 
always to remain as they are, and always to be infants and unacquainted with affairs? But if you add a 
mixture either of bitter things, or things useless, or even poisonous, they are plainly deceived through 
their ignorance of good and evil, unless wisdom is added to them, by which they may have the rejection of 
evil things and the choice of good things. 


You see, therefore, that we have greater need of wisdom on account of evils; and unless these things had 
been proposed to us, we should not be a rational animal. But if this account is true, which the Stoics were 
in no manner able to see, that argument also of Epicurus is done away. God, he says, either wishes to take 
away evils, and is unable; or He is able, and is unwilling; or He is neither willing nor able, or He is both 
willing and able. If He is willing and is unable, He is feeble, which is not in accordance with the character 
of God; if He is able and unwilling, He is envious, which is equally at variance with God; if He is neither 
willing nor able, He is both envious and feeble, and therefore not God; if He is both willing and able, 
which alone is suitable to God, from what source then are evils? or why does He not remove them? I know 
that many of the philosophers, who defend providence, are accustomed to be disturbed by this argument, 
and are almost driven against their will to admit that God takes no interest in anything, which Epicurus 
especially aims at; but having examined the matter, we easily do away with this formidable argument. For 
God is able to do whatever He wishes, and there is no weakness or envy in God. He is able, therefore, to 
take away evils; but He does not wish to do so, and yet He is not on that account envious. For on this 
account He does not take them away, because He at the same time gives wisdom, as I have shown; and 
there is more of goodness and pleasure in wisdom than of annoyance in evils. For wisdom causes us even 
to know God, and by that knowledge to attain to immortality, which is the chief good. Therefore, unless we 
first know evil, we shall be unable to know good. But Epicurus did not see this, nor did any other, that if 
evils are taken away, wisdom is in like manner taken away; and that no traces of virtue remain in man, the 
nature of which consists in enduring and overcoming the bitterness of evils. And thus, for the sake of a 
slight gain in the taking away of evils, we should be deprived of a good, which is very great, and true, and 
peculiar to us. It is plain, therefore, that all things are proposed for the sake of man, as well evils as also 
goods. 


CHAP. XIV 
WHY GOD MADE MAN 


It follows that I show for what purpose God made man himself. As He contrived the world for the sake of 
man, so He formed man himself on His own account, as it were a priest of a divine temple, a spectator of 
His works and of heavenly objects. For he is the only being who, since he is intelligent and capable of 
reason, is able to understand God, to admire His works, and perceive His energy and power; for on this 
account he is furnished with judgment, intelligence, and prudence. On this account he alone, beyond the 
other living creatures, has been made with an upright body and attitude, so that he seems to have been 
raised up for the contemplation of his Parent. On this account he alone has received language, and a 
tongue the interpreter of his thought, that he may be able to declare the majesty of his Lord. Lastly, for 
this cause all things were placed under his control, that he himself might be under the control of God, 
their Maker and Creator. If God, therefore, designed man to be a worshipper of Himself, and on this 
account gave him so much honour, that he might rule over all things; it is plainly most just that he should 
worship Him who bestowed upon him such great gifts, and love man, who is united with us in the 
participation of the divine justice. For it is not right that a worshipper of God should he injured by a 
worshipper of God. From which it is understood that man was made for the sake of religion and justice. 
And of this matter Marcus Tullius is a witness in his books respecting the Laws, since he thus speaks: 
“But of all things concerning which learned men dispute, nothing is of greater consequence than that it 
should be altogether understood that we are born to justice.” And if this is most true, it follows that God 
will have all men to be just, that is, to have God and man as objects of their affection; to honour God in 
truth as a Father, and to love man as a brother: for in these two things the whole of justice is comprised. 
But he who either fails to acknowledge God or acts injuriously to man, lives unjustly and contrary to his 
nature, and in this manner disturbs the divine institution and law. 


CHAP. XV 
WHENCE SINS EXTENDED TO MAN 


Here perhaps some one may ask, Whence sins extended to man, or what perversion distorted the rule of 
the divine institution to worse things, so that, though he was born to justice, he nevertheless performs 
unjust works. I have already in a former place explained, that God at the same time set before him good 
and evil, and that He loves the good, and hates the evil which is contrary to this; but that He permitted 
the evil on this account, that the good also might shine forth, since, as I have often taught, we understand 
that the one cannot exist without the other; in short, that the world itself is made up of two elements 
opposing and connected with one another, of fire and moisture, and that light could not have been made 
unless there has also been darkness, since there cannot be a higher place without a lower, nor a rising 
without a setting, nor warmth without cold, nor softness without hardness. Thus also we are composed of 
two substances equally opposed to one another—soul and body: the one of which is assigned to the 
heaven, because it is slight and not to be handled; the other to the earth, because it is capable of being 
laid hold of: the one is firm and eternal, the other frail and mortal. Therefore good clings to the one, and 
evil to the other: light, life, and justice to the one; darkness, death, and injustice to the other. Hence there 
arose among men the corruption of their nature, so that it was necessary that a law should be established, 
by which vices might be prohibited, and the duties of virtue be enjoined. Since, therefore, there are good 
and evil things in the affairs of men, the nature of which I have set forth, it must be that God is moved to 
both sides, both to favour when He sees that just things are done, and to anger when He perceives unjust 
things. 


But Epicurus opposes us, and says: “If there is in God the affection of joy leading Him to favour, and of 
hatred influencing Him to anger, He must of necessity have both fear, and inclination, and desire, and the 
other affections which belong to human weakness.” It does not follow that he who is angry must fear, or 
that he who feels joy must grieve; in short, they who are liable to anger are less timid, and they who are of 
a joyful temperament are less affected with grief. What need is there to speak of the affections of 
humanity, to which our nature yields? Let us weigh the divine necessity; for I am unwilling to speak of 
nature, since it is believed that our God was never born. The affection of fear has a subject-matter in man, 
but it has none in God. Man, inasmuch as he is liable to many accidents and dangers, fears lest any 
greater violence should arise which may strike, despoil, lacerate, dash down, and destroy him. But God, 
who is liable neither to want, nor injury, nor pain, nor death, can by no means fear, because there is 
nothing which can offer violence to Him. Also the reason and cause of desire is manifest in man. For, 
inasmuch as he was made frail and mortal, it was necessary that another and different sex should be 
made, by union with which offspring might be produced to continue the perpetuity of his race. But this 
desire has no place in God, because frailty and death are far removed from Him; nor is there with Him any 
female in whose union He is able to rejoice; nor does He stand in need of succession, since He will live for 
ever. The same things may be said respecting envy and passion, to which, from sure and manifest causes, 
man is liable, but to which God is by no means liable. But, in truth, favour and anger and pity have their 
substance in God, and that greatest and matchless power employs them for the preservation of the world. 


CHAP. XVI 
OF GOD, AND HIS ANGER AND AFFECTIONS 


Some one will ask what this substance is. First of all, when evils befall them, men in their dejected state 
for the most part have recourse to God: they appease and entreat Him, believing that He is able to repel 
injuries from them. He has therefore an occasion of exercising pity; for He is not so unmerciful and a 
despiser of men as to refuse aid to those who are in distress. Very many, also, who are persuaded that 
justice is pleasing to God, both worship Him who is Lord and Parent of all, and with continual prayers and 
repeated vows offer gifts and sacrifices, follow up His name with praises, striving to gain His favour by 
just and good works. There is therefore a reason, on account of which God may and ought to favour them. 
For if there is nothing so befitting God as beneficence, and nothing so unsuited to His character as to be 
ungrateful, it is necessary that He should make some return for the services of those who are excellent, 
and who lead a holy life, that He may not be liable to the charge of ingratitude which is worthy of blame 
even in the case of a man. But, on the contrary, others are daring and wicked, who pollute all things with 
their lusts, harass with slaughters, practice fraud, plunder, commit perjury, neither spare relatives nor 
parents, neglect the laws, and even God Himself. Anger, therefore, has a befitting occasion in God. 


For it is not right that, when He sees such things, He should not be moved, and arise to take vengeance 
upon the wicked, and destroy the pestilent and guilty, so as to promote the interests of all good men. Thus 
even in anger itself there is also contained a showing of kindness. Therefore the arguments are found to 
be empty and false, either of those who, when they will not admit that God is angry, will have it that He 
shows kindness, because this, indeed, cannot take place without anger; or of those who think that there is 
no emotion of the mind in God. And because there are some affections to which God is not liable, as 
desire, fear, avarice, grief, and envy, they have said that He is entirely free from all affection. For He is not 
liable to these, because they are vicious affections; but as to those which belong to virtue,—that is, anger 
towards the wicked, regard towards the good, pity towards the afflicted,—inasmuch as they are worthy of 


the divine power, He has affections of His own, both just and true. And if He is not possessed of them, the 
life of man will be thrown into confusion, and the condition of things will come to such disturbance that 
the laws will be despised and overpowered, and audacity alone reign, so that no one can at length be in 
safety unless he who excels in strength. Thus all the earth will be laid waste, as it were, by a common 
robbery. But now, since the wicked expect punishment, and the good hope for favour, and the afflicted 
look for aid, there is place for virtues, and crimes are more rare. But it is said, ofttimes the wicked are 
more prosperous, and the good more wretched, and the just are harassed with impunity by the unjust. We 
will hereafter consider why these things happen. In the meantime let us explain respecting anger, whether 
there be any in God; whether He takes no notice at all, and is unmoved at those things which are done 
with impiety. 


CHAP. XVII 
OF GOD, HIS CARE AND ANGER 


God, says Epicurus, regards nothing; therefore He has no power. For he who has power must of necessity 
regard affairs. For if He has power, and does not use it, what so great cause is there that, I will not say 
our race, but even the universe itself, should be contemptible in His sight? On this account he says He is 
pure and happy, because He is always at rest. To whom, then, has the administration of so great affairs 
been entrusted, if these things which we see to be governed by the highest judgment are neglected by 
God? or how can he who lives and perceives be at rest? For rest belongs either to sleep or to death. But 
sleep has not rest. For when we are asleep, the body indeed is at rest, but the soul is restless and 
agitated: it forms for itself images which it may behold, so that it exercises its natural power of motion by 
a variety of visions, and calls itself away from false things, until the limbs are satiated, and receive vigour 
from rest. Therefore eternal rest belongs to death alone. Now if death does not affect God, it follows that 
God is never at rest. But in what can the action of God consist, but in the administration of the world? But 
if God carries on the care of the world, it follows that He cares for the life of men, and takes notice of the 
acts of individuals, and He earnestly desires that they should be wise and good. This is the will of God, 
this the divine law; and he who follows and observes this is beloved by God. It is necessary that He should 
be moved with anger against the man who has broken or despised this eternal and divine law. If, he says, 
God does harm to any one, therefore He is not good. They are deceived by no slight error who defame all 
censure, whether human or divine, with the name of bitterness and malice, thinking that He ought to be 
called injurious who visits the injurious with punishment. But if this is so, it follows that we have injurious 
laws, which enact punishment for offenders, and injurious judges who inflict capital punishments on those 
convicted of crime. But if the law is just which awards to the transgressor his due, and if the judge is 
called upright and good when he punishes crimes,—for he guards the safety of good men who punishes 
the evil,—it follows that God, when He opposes the evil, is not injurious; but he himself is injurious who 
either injures an innocent man, or spares an injurious person that he may injure many. 


I would gladly ask from those who represent God as immoveable, if any one had property, a house, a 
household of slaves, and his slaves, despising the forbearance of their master, should attack all things, and 
themselves take the enjoyment of his goods, if his household should honour them, while the master was 
despised by all, insulted, and deserted: could he be a wise man who should not avenge the insults, but 
permit those over whom he had power to have the enjoyment of his property? Can such forbearance be 
found in any one? If, indeed, it is to be called forbearance, and not rather a kind of insensible stupor. But 
it is easy to endure contempt. What if those things were done which are spoken of by Cicero? “For I ask, if 
any head of a family, when his children had been put to death by a slave, his wife slain and his house set 
on fire, should not exact most severe punishment from that slave, whether he would appear to be kind and 
merciful, or inhuman and most cruel? “But if to pardon deeds of this kind is the part of cruelty rather than 
of kindness, it is not therefore the part of goodness in God not to be moved at those things which are done 
unjustly. For the world is, as it were, the house of God, and men, as it were, His slaves; and if His name is 
a mockery to them, what kind or amount of forbearance is it to give up His own honours, to see wicked 
and unjust things done, and not to be indignant, which is peculiar and natural to Him who is displeased 
with sins! To be angry, therefore, is the part of reason: for thus faults are removed, and licentiousness is 
curbed; and this is plainly in accordance with justice and wisdom. 


But the Stoics did not see that there is a distinction between right and wrong, that there is a just and also 
an unjust anger; and because they did not find a remedy for the matter, they wished altogether to remove 
it. But the Peripatetics said that it was not to be cut out, but moderated; to whom we have made a 
sufficient reply in the sixth book of the Institutions. Now, that the philosophers were ignorant of the 
nature of anger, is plain from their definitions, which Seneca enumerated in the books which he composed 
on the subject of anger. “Anger is,” he says, “the desire of avenging an injury.” Others, as Posidonius says, 
describe it as the desire of punishing him by whom you think that you have been unfairly injured. Some 
have thus defined it: “Anger is an incitement of the mind to injure him who either has committed an injury, 
or who has wished to do so.” The definition of Aristotle does not differ greatly from ours; for he says that 
“anger is the desire of requiting pain.” This is the unjust anger, concerning which we spoke before, which 
is contained even in the dumb animals; but it is to be restrained in man, lest he should rush to some very 
great evil through rage. This cannot exist in God, because He cannot be injured; but it is found in man, 
inasmuch as he is frail. For the inflicting of injury inflames anguish, and anguish produces a desire of 


revenge. Where, then, is that just anger against offenders? For this is evidently not the desire of revenge, 
inasmuch as no injury precedes. I do not speak of those who sin against the laws; for although a judge 
may be angry with these without incurring blame, let us, however, suppose that he ought to be of a sedate 
mind when he sentences the guilty to punishment, because he is the executor of the laws, not of his own 
spirit or power; for so they wish it who endeavour to extirpate anger. But I speak of those in particular 
who are in our own power, as Slaves, children, wives, and pupils; for when we see these offend, we are 
incited to restrain them. 


For it cannot fail to be, that he who is just and good is displeased with things which are bad, and that he 
who is displeased with evil is moved when he sees it practised. Therefore we arise to take vengeance, not 
because we have been injured, but that discipline may be preserved, morals may be corrected, and 
licentiousness be suppressed. This is just anger; and as it is necessary in man for the correction of 
wickedness, so manifestly is it necessary in God, from whom an example comes to man. For as we ought 
to restrain those who are subject to our power, so also ought God to restrain the offences of all. And in 
order that He may do this, He must be angry; because it is natural for one who is good to be moved and 
incited at the fault of another. Therefore they ought to have given this definition: Anger is an emotion of 
the mind arousing itself for the restraining of faults. For the definition given by Cicero, “Anger is the 
desire of taking vengeance,” does not differ much from those already mentioned. But that anger which we 
may call either fury or rage ought not to exist even in man, because it is altogether vicious; but the anger 
which relates to the correction of vices ought not to be taken away from man; nor can it be taken away 
from God, because it is both serviceable for the affairs of men, and necessary. 


CHAP. XVIII 
OF THE PUNISHMENT OF FAULTS, THAT IT CANNOT TAKE PLACE WITHOUT ANGER 


What need is there, they say, of anger, since faults can be corrected without this affection? But there is no 
one who can calmly see any one committing an offence. This may perhaps be possible in him who presides 
over the laws, because the deed is not committed before his eyes, but it is brought before him as a 
doubtful matter from another quarter. Nor can any wickedness be so manifest, that there is no place fora 
defence; and therefore it is possible that a judge may not be moved against him who may possibly be 
found to be innocent; and when the detected crime shall have come to light, he now no longer uses his 
own opinion, but that of the laws. It may be granted that he does that which he does without anger; for he 
has that which he may follow. We, undoubtedly, when an offence is committed by our household at home, 
whether we see or perceive it, must be indignant; for the very sight of a sin is unbecoming. For he who is 
altogether unmoved either approves of faults, which is more disgraceful and unjust, or avoids the trouble 
of reproving them, which a tranquil spirit and a quiet mind despises and refuses, unless anger shall have 
aroused and incited it. But when any one is moved, and yet through unseasonable leniency grants pardon 
more frequently than is necessary, or at all times, he evidently both destroys the life of those whose 
audacity he is fostering for greater crimes, and furnishes himself with a perpetual source of annoyances. 
Therefore the restraining of one’s anger in the case of sins is faulty. 


Archytas of Tarentum is praised, who, when he had found everything ruined on his estate, rebuking the 
fault of his bailiff, said, “Wretch, I would have beaten you to death if I had not been angry.” They consider 
this to be a singular example of forbearance; but influenced by authority, they do not see how foolishly he 
spoke and acted. For if (as Plato says) no prudent man punishes because there is an offence, but to 
prevent the occurrence of an offence, it is evident how evil an example this wise man put forth. For if 
slaves shall perceive that their master uses violence when he is not angry, and abstains from violence 
when he is angry, it is evident that they will not commit slight offences, lest they should be beaten; but 
will commit the greatest offences, that they may arouse the anger of the perverse man, and escape with 
impunity. But I should praise him if, when he was enraged, he had given space to his anger, that the 
excitement of his mind might calm down through the interval of time, and his chastisement might be 
confined within moderate limits. Therefore, on account of the magnitude of the anger, punishment ought 
not to have been inflicted, but to have been delayed, lest it should inflict upon the offender pain greater 
than is just, or occasion an outburst of fury in the punisher. But how, how is it equitable or wise, that any 
one should be punished on account of a slight offence, and should be unpunished on account of a very 
great one? But if he had learned the nature and causes of things, he never would have professed so 
unsuitable a forbearance, that a wicked slave should rejoice that his master has been angry with him. For 
as God has furnished the human body with many and various senses which are necessary for the use of 
life, so also He has assigned to the soul various affections by which the course of life might be regulated; 
and as He has given desire for the sake of producing offspring, so has He given anger for the sake of 
restraining faults. 


But they who are ignorant of the ends of good and evil things, as they employ sensual desire for the 
purposes of corruption and pleasure, in the same manner make use of anger and passion for the inflicting 
of injury, while they are angry with those whom they regard with hatred. Therefore they are angry even 
with those who commit no offence, even with their equals, or even with their superiors. Hence they daily 
rush to monstrous deeds; hence tragedies often arise. Therefore Archytas would be deserving of praise, if, 
when he had been enraged against any citizen or equal who injured him, he had curbed himself, and by 


forbearance mitigated the impetuosity of his fury. This self-restraint is glorious, by which any great evil 
which impends is restrained; but it is a fault not to check the faults of slaves and children; for through 
their escaping without punishment they will proceed to greater evil. In this case anger is not to be 
restrained; but even if it is in a state of inactivity, it must be aroused. But that which we say respecting 
man, we also say respecting God, who made man like to Himself. I omit making mention of the figure of 
God, because the Stoics say that God has no form, and another great subject will arise if we should wish 
to refute them. I only speak respecting the soul. If it belongs to God to reflect, to be wise, to understand, 
to foresee. to excel, and of all animals man alone has these qualities, it follows that he was made after the 
likeness of God; but on this account he goes on to vice, because, being mingled with frailty derived from 
earth, he is unable to preserve pure and uncontaminated that which he has received from God, unless he 
is imbued with the precepts of justice by the same God. 


CHAP. XIX 


OF THE SOUL AND BODY, AND OF PROVIDENCE 


But since he is made up, as we have said, of two parts, soul and body, the virtues are contained in the one, 
and vices in the other, and they mutually oppose each other. For the good properties of the soul, which 
consist in restraining lusts, are contrary to the body; and the good properties of the body, which consist in 
every kind of pleasure, are hostile to the soul. But if the virtue of the soul shall have resisted the desires, 
and suppressed them, he will be truly like to God. From which it is evident that the soul of man, which is 
capable of divine virtue, is not mortal. But there is this distinction, that since virtue is attended with 
bitterness, and the attraction of pleasure is sweet, great numbers are overcome and are drawn aside to 
the pleasantness; but they who have given themselves up to the body and earthly things are pressed to 
the earth, and are unable to attain to the favour of the divine bounty, because they have polluted 
themselves with the defilements of vices. But they who, following God, and in obedience to Him, have 
despised the desires of the body, and, preferring virtue to pleasures, have preserved innocence and 
righteousness, these God recognises as like to Himself. 


Since, therefore, He has laid down a most holy law, and wishes all men to be innocent and beneficent, is it 
possible that He should not be angry when He sees that His law is despised, that virtue is rejected, and 
pleasure made the object of pursuit? But if He is the governor of the world, as He might to be, He surely 
does not despise that which is even of the greatest importance in the whole world. If He has foresight, as 
it is befitting that God should have, it is plain that He consults the interests of the human race, in order 
that our life may be more abundantly supplied, and better, and safer. If He is the Father and God of all, He 
is undoubtedly delighted with the virtues of men, and provoked by their vices. Therefore He loves the just, 
and hates the wicked. There is no need (one says) of hatred; for He once for all has fixed a reward for the 
good, and punishment for the wicked. But if any one lives justly and innocently, and at the same time 
neither worships God nor has any regard for Him, as Aristides, and Timon, and others of the philosophers, 
will he escape with impunity, because, though he has obeyed the law of God, he has nevertheless despised 
God Himself? There is therefore something on account of which God may be angry with one rebelling 
against Him, as it were, in reliance upon His integrity. If He can be angry with this man on account of his 
pride, why not more so with the sinner, who has despised the law together with the Lawgiver? The judge 
cannot pardon offences, because he is subject to the will of another. But God can pardon, because He is 
Himself the arbitrator and judge of His own law; and when He laid down this, He did not surely deprive 
Himself of all power, but He has the liberty of bestowing pardon. 


CHAP. Xx 


OF OFFENCES, AND THE MERCY OF GOD 


If He is able to pardon, He is therefore able also to be angry. Why, then, some one will say, does it often 
occur, that they who sin are prosperous, and they who live piously are wretched? Because fugitives and 
disinherited persons live without restraint, and they who are under the discipline of a father or master live 
in a more strict and frugal manner. For virtue is proved and fixed by means of ills; vices by means of 
pleasure. Nor, however, ought he who sins to hope for lasting impunity, because there is no lasting 
happiness. 


“But, in truth, the last day is always to be looked for by man and no one ought to be called happy before 
his death and last funeral rites,” 


as the not inelegant poet says. It is the end which proves happiness, and no one is able to escape the 
judgment of God, either when alive or after death. For He has the power both to cast down the living from 
on high, and to punish the dead with eternal torments. Nay, he says, if God is angry, He ought to have 
inflicted vengeance at once, and to have punished every one according to his desert. But (it is replied) if 
He had done this, no one would survive. For there is no one who offends in no respect, and there are many 
things which excite to the commission of sin—age, intemperance, want, opportunity, reward. To such an 
extent is the frailty of the flesh with which we are clothed liable to sin, that unless God were indulgent to 
this necessity, perhaps too few would live. On this account He is most patient, and restrains His anger. For 


because there is in Him perfect virtue, it follows of necessity that His patience also is perfect, which is 
itself also a virtue. How many men, from having been sinners, have afterwards become righteous; from 
being injurious, have become good; from being wicked, have become temperate! How many who were in 
early life base, and condemned by the judgment of all, afterwards have turned out praiseworthy? But it is 
plain that this could not happen if punishment followed every offence. 


The public laws condemn those who are manifestly guilty; but there are great numbers whose offences 
are concealed, great numbers who restrain the accuser either by entreaties or by reward, great numbers 
who elude justice by favour or influence. But if the divine censure should condemn all those who escape 
the punishment of men, there would be few or even no men on the earth. In short, even that one reason 
for destroying the human race might have been a just one, that men, despising the living God, pay divine 
honour to earthly and frail images, as though they were of heaven, adoring works made by human hands. 
And though God their Creator made them of elevated countenance and upright figure, and raised them to 
the contemplation of the heaven and the knowledge of God, they have preferred, like cattle, to bend 
themselves to the earth. For he is low, and curved, and bent downward, who, turning away from the sight 
of heaven and God his Father, worships things of the earth, which he ought to have trodden upon, that is, 
things made and fashioned from earth. Therefore, amidst such great impiety and such great sins of men, 
the forbearance of God attains this object, that men, condemning the errors of their past life, correct 
themselves. In short, there are many who are just and good; and these, having laid aside the worship of 
earthly things, acknowledge the majesty of the one and only God. But though the forbearance of God is 
very great and most useful; yet, although late, He punishes the guilty, and does not suffer them to proceed 
further, when He sees that they are incorrigible. 


CHAP. XxI 
OF THE ANGER OF GOD AND MAN 


There remains one question, and that the last. For some one will perhaps say, that God is so far from 
being angry, that in His precepts He even forbids man to be angry. I might say that the anger of man 
ought to be curbed, because he is often angry unjustly; and he has immediate emotion, because he is only 
for a time. Therefore, lest those things should be done which the low, and those of moderate station, and 
great kings do in their anger, his rage ought to have been moderated and suppressed, lest, being out of 
his mind, he should commit some inexpiable crime. But God is not angry for a short time, because He is 
eternal and of perfect virtue, and He is never angry unless deservedly. But, however, the matter is not so; 
for if He should altogether prohibit anger, He Himself would have been in some measure the censurer of 
His own workmanship, since He from the beginning had inserted anger in the liver of man, since it is 
believed that the cause of this emotion is contained in the moisture of the gall. Therefore He does not 
altogether prohibit anger, because that affection is necessarily given, but He forbids us to persevere in 
anger. For the anger of mortals ought to be mortal; for if it is lasting, enmity is strengthened to lasting 
destruction. Then, again, when He enjoined us to be angry, and yet not to sin, it is plain that He did not 
tear up anger by the roots, but restrained it, that in every correction we might preserve moderation and 
justice. Therefore He who commands us to be angry is manifestly Himself angry; He who enjoins us to be 
quickly appeased is manifestly Himself easy to be appeased: for He has enjoined those things which are 
just and useful for the interests of society. 


But because I had said that the anger of God is not for a time only, as is the case with man, who becomes 
inflamed with an immediate excitement, and on account of his frailty is unable easily to govern himself, 
we ought to understand that because God is eternal, His anger also remains to eternity; but, on the other 
hand, that because He is endued with the greatest excellence, He controls His anger, and is not ruled by 
it, but that He regulates it according to His will. And it is plain that this is not opposed to that which has 
just been said. For if His anger had been altogether immortal, there would be no place after a fault for 
satisfaction or kind feeling, though He Himself commands men to be reconciled before the setting of the 
sun. But the divine anger remains for ever against those who ever sin. Therefore God is appeased not by 
incense or a victim, not by costly offerings, which things are all corruptible, but by a reformation of the 
morals: and he who ceases to sin renders the anger of God mortal. For this reason He does not 
immediately punish every one who is guilty, that man may have the opportunity of coming to a right mind, 
and correcting himself. 


CHAP. XXII 
OF SINS, AND THE VERSES OF THE SIBYLS RESPECTING THEM RECITED 


This is what I had to say, most beloved Donatus, respecting the anger of God, that you might know how to 
refute those who represent God as being without emotions. It only remains that, after the practice of 
Cicero, I should use an epilogue by way of peroration. As he did in the Tusculan Disputations, when 
discoursing on the subject of death, so we in this work ought to bring forward divine testimonies, which 
may be believed, to refute the persuasion of those who, believing that God is without anger, destroy all 
religion, without which, as we have shown, we are either equal to the brutes in savageness, or to the 
cattle in foolishness; for it is in religion only—that is, in the knowledge of the Supreme God—that wisdom 


consists. All the prophets, being filled with the Divine Spirit, speak nothing else than of the favour of God 
towards the righteous, and His anger against the ungodly. And their testimony is indeed sufficient for us; 
but because it is not believed by those who make a display of wisdom by their hair and dress, it was 
necessary to refute them by reason and arguments. For they act so preposterously, that human things give 
authority to divine things, whereas divine things ought rather to give authority to human. But let us now 
leave these things, lest we should produce no effect upon them, and the subject should be indefinitely 
drawn out. Let us therefore seek those testimonies which they can either believe, or at any rate not 
oppose. 


Authors of great number and weight have made mention of the Sibyls; of the Greeks, Aristo the Chian, 
and Apollodorus the Erythraean; of our writers, Varro and Fenestella. All these relate that the Erythraean 
Sibyl was distinguished and noble beyond the rest. Apollodorus, indeed, boasts of her as his own citizen 
and countrywoman. But Fenestella also relates that ambassadors were sent by the senate to Erythrae, 
that the verses of this Sibyl might be conveyed to Rome, and that the consuls Curio and Octavius might 
take care that they should be placed in the Capitol, which had then been restored under the care of 
Quintus Catulus. In her writings, verses of this kind are found respecting the Supreme God and Maker of 
the world:— 


“The incorruptible and eternal Maker who dwells in the heaven, holding forth good to the good, a much 
greater reward, but stirring up anger and rage against the evil and unjust.” 


Again, in another place, enumerating the deeds by which God is especially moved to anger, she introduced 
these things:— 


“Avoid unlawful services, and serve the living God. Abstain from adultery and impurity; bring up a pure 
generation of children; do not kill: for the Immortal will be angry with every one who may sin.” 


Therefore He is angry with sinners. 


CHAP. XXIII 


OF THE ANGER OF GOD AND THE PUNISHMENT OF SINS, AND A RECITAL OF THE VERSES OF THE SIBYLS 
RESPECTING IT; AND, MOREOVER, A REPROOF AND EXHORTATION 


But because it is related by most learned men that there have been many Sibyls, the testimony of one may 
not be sufficient to confirm the truth, as we purpose to do. The volumes, indeed, of the Cumaean Sibyl, in 
which are written the fates of the Romans are kept secret; but the writings of all the others are, for the 
most part, not prohibited from being in common use. And of these another, denouncing the anger of God 
against all nations on account of the impiety of men, thus began:— 


“Since great anger is coming upon a disobedient world, I disclose the commands of God to the last age, 
prophesying to all men from city to city.” 


Another Sibyl also said, that the deluge was caused by the indignation of God against the unrighteous in a 
former age, that the wickedness of the human race might be extinguished:— 


“From the time when, the God of heaven being enraged against the cities themselves and all men, a 
deluge having burst forth, the sea covered the earth.” 


In like manner she foretold a conflagration about to take place hereafter, in which the impiety of men 
should again be destroyed:— 


“ And at some time, God no longer soothing His anger, but increasing it, and destroying the race of men, 
and laying waste the whole of it by fire.” 


From which mention is thus made concerning Jupiter by Ovid:— 

“He remembers also that it is fated that the time shall come in which the sea, the earth, and the palace of 
heaven, being caught by fire, shall be burnt, and the curiously wrought framework of the world be in 
danger.” 


And this must come to pass at the time when the honour and worship of the Supreme shall have perished 
among men. The same Sibyl, however, testifying that He was appeased by reformation of conduct and self- 
improvement, added these things :— 


“But, ye mortals, in pity turn yourselves now, and do not lead the great God to every kind of anger.” 
And also a little later:— 


“He will not destroy, but will again restrain His anger, if you all practice valuable piety in your minds.” 


Then another Sibyl declares that the Father of heavenly and earthly things ought to be loved, lest His 
indignation should arise, to the destruction of men:— 


“Lest by chance the immortal God should be angry, and destroy the whole race of men, their life and 
shameless race, it is befitting that we love the wise, ever-living God the Father.” 


From these things it is evident that the arguments of the philosophers are vain, who imagine that God is 
without anger, and among His other praises reckon that which is most useless, detracting from Him that 
which is most salutary for human affairs, by which majesty itself exists. For this earthly kingdom and 
government, unless guarded by fear, is broken down. Take away anger from a king, and he will not only 
cease to be obeyed, but he will even be cast down headlong from his height. Yea, rather take away this 
affection from any person of low degree, and who will not plunder him? Who will not deride him? Who will 
not treat him with injury? Thus he will be able to have neither clothing, nor an abode, nor food, since 
others will deprive him of whatever he has; much less can we suppose that the majesty of the heavenly 
government can exist without anger and fear. The Milesian Apollo being consulted concerning the religion 
of the Jews, inserted these things in his answer:— 


“God, the King and Father of all, before whom the earth trembles, and the heaven and sea, and whom the 
recesses of Tartarus and the demons dread.” 


If He is so mild, as the philosophers will have it, how is it that not only the demons and ministers of such 
great power, but even the heaven and earth, and the whole system of the universe, tremble at His 
presence? For if no one submits to the service of another except by compulsion, it follows that all 
government exists by fear, and fear by anger. For if any one is not aroused against one who is unwilling to 
obey, it will not be possible for him to be compelled to obedience. Let any one consult his own feelings; he 
will at once understand that no one can be subdued to the command of another without anger and 
chastisement. Therefore, where there shall be no anger, there will be no authority. But God has authority; 
therefore also He must have anger, in which authority consists. Therefore let no one, induced by the 
empty prating of the philosophers, train himself to the contempt of God, which is the greatest impiety. We 
all are bound both to love Him, because He is our Father; and to reverence Him, because He is our Lord: 
both to pay Him honour, because He is bounteous; and to fear Him, because He is severe: each character 
in Him is worthy of reverence. Who can preserve his piety, and yet fail to love the parent of his life? or 
who can with impunity despise Him who, as ruler of all things, has true and everlasting power over all? If 
you consider Him in the character of Father, He supplies to us our entrance to the light which we enjoy: 
through Him we live, through Him we have entered into the abode of this world. If you contemplate Him 
as God, it is He who nourishes us with innumerable resources: it is He who sustains us, we dwell in His 
house, we are His household; and if we are less obedient than was befitting, and less attentive to our duty 
than the endless merits of our Master and Parent demanded: nevertheless it is, of great avail to our 
obtaining pardon, if we retain the worship and knowledge of Him; if, laying aside low and earthly affairs 
and goods, we meditate upon heavenly and divine things which are everlasting. And that we may be able 
to do this, God must be followed by us, God must be adored and loved; since there is in Him the substance 
of things, the principle of the virtues, and the source of all that is good. 


For what is greater in power than God, or more perfect in reason, or brighter in clearness? And since He 
begat us to wisdom, and produced us to righteousness, it is not allowable for man to forsake God, who is 
the giver of intelligence and life and to serve earthly and frail things, or, intent upon seeking temporal 
goods, to turn aside from innocence and piety. Vicious and deadly pleasures do not render a man happy; 
nor does opulence, which is the inciter of lusts; nor empty ambition; nor frail honours, by which the 
human soul, being ensnared and enslaved to the body, is condemned to eternal death: but innocence and 
righteousness alone, the lawful and due reward of which is immortality, which God from the beginning 
appointed for holy and uncorrupted minds, which keep themselves pure and uncontaminated from vices, 
and from every earthly impurity. Of this heavenly and eternal reward they cannot be partakers, who have 
polluted their conscience by deeds of violence, frauds, rapine, and deceits; and who, by injuries inflicted 
upon men, by impious actions, have branded themselves with indelible stains. Accordingly it is befitting 
that all who wish deservedly to be called wise, who wish to be called men, should despise frail things, 
should trample upon earthly things, and should look down upon base things, that they may be able to be 
united in a most blissful relationship with God. 


Let impiety and discords be removed; let turbulent and deadly dissensions be allayed, by which human 
societies and the divine union of the public league are broken in upon, divided, and dispersed; as far as 
we can, let us aim at being good and bounteous: if we have a supply of wealth and resources, let it not be 
devoted to the pleasure of a single person, but bestowed on the welfare of many. For pleasure is as short 
lived as the body to which it does service. But justice and kindness are as immortal as the mind and soul, 
which by good works attain to the likeness of God. Let God be consecrated by us, not in temples, but in 
our heart. All things which are made by the hand are destructible. Let us cleanse this temple, which is 
defiled not by smoke or dust, but by evil thoughts which is lighted not by blazing tapers but by the 
brightness and light of wisdom. And if we believe that God is always present in this temple, to whose 
divinity the secrets of the heart are open, we shall so live as always to have Him propitious, and never to 
fear His anger. 


On the Workmanship of God, or the Formation of Man 


A Treatise Addressed to His Pupil Demetrianus 


CHAP. I 
THE INTRODUCTION, AND EXHORTATION TO DEMETRIANUS 


How disturbed I am, and in the greatest necessities, you will be able to judge from this little book which I 
have written to you, Demetrianus, almost in unadorned words, as the mediocrity of my talent permitted, 
that you might know my daily pursuit, and that I might not be wanting to you, even now an instructor, but 
of a more honourable subject and of a better system. For if you afforded yourself a ready hearer in 
literature, which did nothing else than form the style, how much more teachable ought you to be in these 
true studies, which have reference even to the life! And I now profess to you, that I am hindered by no 
necessity of circumstance or time from composing something by which the philosophers of our sect which 
we uphold may become better instructed and more learned for the future, although they now have a bad 
reputation, and are commonly reproved, as living otherwise than is befitting for wise men, and as 
concealing their vices under the covering of a name; whereas they ought either to have remedied them, or 
to have altogether avoided them, that they might render the name of wisdom happy and uncorrupted, 
their life itself agreeing with their precepts. I, however, shrink from no labour that I may at once instruct 
ourselves and others. For I am not able to forget myself, and especially at that time when it is most 
necessary for me to remember; as also you do not forget yourself, as I hope and wish. For although the 
necessity of the state may turn you aside from true and just works, yet it is impossible that a mind 
conscious of rectitude should not from time to time look to the heaven. 


I indeed rejoice that all things which are esteemed blessings turn out prosperously to you, but only on 
condition of their changing nothing of your state of mind. For I fear lest custom and the pleasantness of 
these subjects should, as usually happens, creep by degrees into your mind. Therefore I advise you, 


“And repeating it, will again and again advise you,” 


not to believe that you have these enjoyments of the earth as great or true blessings, since they are not 
only deceitful because they are doubtful, but also treacherous because they are pleasant. For you know 
how crafty that wrestler and adversary of ours is, and also often violent, as we now see that he is. He 
employs all these things which are able to entice as snares, and with such subtilty that they escape the 
notice of the eyes of the mind, so that they cannot be avoided by the foresight of man. Therefore it is the 
highest prudence to advance step by step, since he occupies the passes on both sides, and secretly places 
stumbling-blocks for our feet. Accordingly I advise you, either to disregard, if you are able according to 
your virtue, your prosperity in which you live, or not to admire it greatly. Remember your true parent, and 
in what city you have given your name, and of what rank you have been. You understand assuredly what I 
say. For I do not charge you with pride, of which there is not even a suspicion in your case; but the things 
which I say are to be referred to the mind, not to the body, the whole system of which has been arranged 
on this account, that it may be in subjection to the soul as to a master, and may be ruled by its will. For it 
is in a certain manner an earthen vessel in which the soul, that is, the true man himself, is contained, and 
that vessel indeed not made by Prometheus, as the poets say, but by that supreme Creator and Artificer of 
the world, God, whose divine providence and most perfect excellence it is neither possible to comprehend 
by the perception, nor to express in word. 


I will attempt, however, since mention has been made of the body and soul, to explain the nature of each, 
as far as the weakness of my understanding sees through; and I think that this duty is especially to be 
undertaken on this account, because Marcus Tullius, a man of remarkable talent, in his fourth book on the 
Republic, when he had attempted to do this, concluded a subject of wide extent within narrow limits, 
lightly selecting the chief points. And that there might be no excuse, because he had not followed up this 
subject, he testified that neither inclination nor attention had been wanting to him. For in his first book 
concerning the Laws, when he was concisely summing up the same subject, he thus spoke: “Scipio, as it 
appears to me, has sufficiently expressed this subject in those books which you have read.” Afterwards, 
however, in his second book concerning the Nature of the Gods, he endeavoured to follow up the same 
subject more extensively. But since he did not express it sufficiently even there, I will approach this office, 
and will take upon myself boldly to explain that which a man of the greatest eloquence has almost left 
untouched. Perhaps you may blame me for attempting to discuss something in matters of obscurity, when 
you see that there have been men of such rashness who are commonly called philosophers, that they 
scrutinized those things which God willed to be abstruse and hidden, and investigated the nature of things 
in heaven and on earth, which are far removed from us, and cannot be examined by the eyes, nor touched 


by the hand, nor perceived by the senses; and yet they so dispute concerning the nature of these things, 
as to wish that the things which they bring forward may appear to be proved and known. What reason is 
there, I pray, why any one should think it an invidious thing in us, if we wish to look into and contemplate 
the system of our body, which is not altogether obscure, because from the very offices of the limbs, and 
the uses of the several parts, it is permitted us to understand with what great power of providence each 
part has been made? 


CHAP. II 
OF THE PRODUCTION OF THE BEASTS AND OF MAN 


For our Creator and Parent, God, has given to man perception and reason, that it might be evident from 
this that we are descended from Him, because He Himself is intelligence, He Himself is perception and 
reason. Since He did not give that power of reason to the other animals, He provided beforehand in what 
manner their life might be more safe. For He clothed them all with their own natural hair, in order that 
they might more easily be able to endure the severity of frosts and colds. Moreover, He has appointed to 
every kind its own peculiar defence for the repelling of attacks from without; so that they may either 
oppose the stronger animals with natural weapons, or the feebler ones may withdraw themselves from 
danger by the swiftness of their flight, or those which require at once both strength and swiftness may 
protect themselves by craft, or guard themselves in hiding-places. And so others of them either poise 
themselves aloft with light plumage, or are supported by hoofs, or are furnished with horns; some have 
arms in their mouth—namely, their teeth—or hooked talons on their feet; and none of them is destitute of 
a defence for its own protection. 


But if any fall as a prey to the greater animals, that their race might not utterly perish, they have either 
been banished to that region where the greater ones cannot exist, or they have received a more abundant 
fruitfulness in production, that food might be supplied from them to the beasts which are nourished by 
blood, and yet their very multitude might survive the slaughter inflicted upon them, so as to preserve the 
race. But He made man—reason being granted to him, and the power of perceiving and speaking being 
given to him—destitute of those things which are given to the other animals, because wisdom was able to 
supply those things which the condition of nature had denied to him. He made him naked and defenceless, 
because he could be armed by his talent, and clothed by his reason. But it cannot be expressed how 
wonderfully the absence of those things which are given to the brutes contributes to the beauty of man. 
For if He had given to man the teeth of wild beasts, or horns, or claws, or hoofs, or a tail, or hairs of 
various colour, who cannot perceive how misshapen an animal he would be, as the dumb animals, if they 
were made naked and defenceless? For if you take from these the natural clothing of their body, or those 
things by which they are armed of themselves, they can be neither beautiful nor safe, so that they appear 
wonderfully furnished if you think of utility, and wonderfully adorned if you think of appearance: in such a 
wonderful manner is utility combined with beauty. 


But with reference to man, whom He formed an eternal and immortal being, He did not arm him, as the 
others, without, but within; nor did He place his protection in the body, but in the soul: since it would have 
been superfluous, when He had given him that which was of the greatest value, to cover him with bodily 
defences, especially when they hindered the beauty of the human body. On which account I am 
accustomed to wonder at the senselessness of the philosophers who follow Epicurus, who blame the 
works of nature, that they may show that the world is prepared and governed by no providence; but they 
ascribe the origin of all things to indivisible and solid bodies, from the fortuitous meetings of which they 
say that all things are and were produced. I pass by the things relating to the work itself with which they 
find fault, in which matter they are ridiculously mad; I assume that which belongs to the subject of which 
we are now treating. 


CHAP III 
OF THE CONDITION OF THE BEASTS AND MAN 


They complain that man is born in a more feeble and frail condition than that in which the other animals 
are born: for that these, as soon as they are produced from the womb, immediately raise themselves on 
their feet, and express their joy by running to and fro, and are at once fit for enduring the air, inasmuch as 
they have come forth to the light protected by natural coverings; but man, on the contrary, being naked 
and defenceless, is cast forth, and driven, as it were, from a shipwreck, to the miseries of this life; who is 
neither able to move himself from the place where he has been born, nor to seek the nourishment of milk, 
nor to endure the injury of time. Therefore they say that Nature is not the mother of the human race, but 
a stepmother, who has dealt so liberally with the dumb creation, but has so produced man, that, without 
resources, and without strength, and destitute of all aid, he can do nothing else than give tokens of the 
state of his frailty by wailing and lamentations; “as well he may, whose destiny it is to go through in life so 
many ills.” 


And when they say these things they are believed to be very wise, because every one without 
consideration is displeased with his own condition; but I contend that they are never more foolish than 


when they say these things. For when I consider the condition of things, I understand that nothing ought 
to have been otherwise than it is—not to say could have been otherwise, for God is able to do all things: 
but it must be, that that most provident majesty made that which was better and more right. 


I should like, therefore, to ask those censurers of the divine works, what they think to be wanting in man, 
on account of his being born in a more feeble condition. Do they think that men are, on this account, 
brought up worse? Or that they advance the less to the greatest strength of age? Or that weakness is a 
hindrance to their growth or safety, since reason bestows the things which are wanting? But, they say, the 
bringing up of man costs the greatest labours: in truth, the condition of the brute creation is better, 
because all these, when they have brought forth their young, have no care except for their own food; from 
which it is effected that, their teats being spontaneously distended, the nourishment of milk is supplied to 
their offspring, and that they seek this nourishment by the compulsion of nature, without any trouble on 
the part of the mothers. How is it with birds, which have a different nature? do they not undergo the 
greatest labours in bringing up their young, so that they sometimes appear to have something of human 
intelligence? For they either build their nests of mud, or construct them with twigs and leaves, and they 
sit upon the eggs without taking food; and since it has not been given to them to nourish their young from 
their own bodies, they convey to them food, and spend whole days in going to and fro in this manner; but 
by night they defend, cherish, and protect them. What more can men do? unless it be this only, that they 
do not drive away their young when grown up, but retain them bound by perpetual relationship and the 
bond of affection. Why should I say that the offspring of birds is much more fragile than that of man? 
Inasmuch as they do not bring forth the animal itself from the body of the mother, but that which, being 
warmed by the nourishment and heat of the body of the mother, produces the animal; and this, even when 
animated by breath, being unfledged and tender, is not only without the power of flying, but even of 
walking. Would he not, therefore, be most senseless, if any one should think that nature has dealt badly 
with birds, first, because they are twice born, and then because they are so weak, that they have to be 
nourished by food sought with labour by their parents? But they select the stronger, and pass by the more 
feeble animals. 


I ask, therefore, from those who prefer the condition of the beasts to their own, what they would choose if 
God should give them the choice: would they prefer the wisdom of man together with his weakness, or the 
strength of the beasts together with their nature? In truth, they are not so much like the beasts as not to 
prefer even a much more fragile condition, provided that it be human, to that strength of theirs 
unattended with reason. But, in truth, prudent men neither desire the reason of man together with frailty, 
nor the strength of the dumb animals without reason. Therefore it is nothing so repugnant or 
contradictory, that either reason or the condition of nature should of necessity prepare each animal. If it is 
furnished with natural protection, reason is superfluous. For what will it contrive? What will it do? Or 
what will it plan? Or in what will it display that light of the intellect, when Nature of its own accord grants 
those things which are able to be the result of reason? But if it be endued with reason, what need will 
there be of defences for the body, when reason once granted is able to supply the office of nature? And 
this has such power for the adorning and protection of man, that nothing greater or better can be given 
by God. Finally, since man is possessed of a body which is not great, and of slight strength, and of infirm 
health, nevertheless, since he has received that which is of greater value, he is better equipped than the 
other animals, and more adorned. For though he is born frail and feeble, yet he is safe from all the dumb 
animals, and all those which are born with greater strength, though they are able to bear patiently the 
inclemency of the sky, yet are unable to be safe from man. Thus it comes to pass that reason bestows more 
on man than nature does on the dumb animals; since, in their case, neither greatness of strength nor 
firmness of body can prevent them from being oppressed by us, or from being made subject to our power. 


Can any one, then, when he sees that even elephants, with their vast bodies and strength, are subservient 
to man, complain respecting God, the Maker of all things, because he has received moderate strength, 
and a small body; and not estimate according to their deserts the divine benefits towards himself, which is 
the part of an ungrateful man, or (to speak more truly) of a madman? Plato, I believe, that he might refute 
these ungrateful men, gave thanks to nature that he was born a man. How much better and more soundly 
did he act, who perceived that the condition of man was better, than they did who would have preferred 
that they had been born beasts! For if God should happen to change them into those animals whose 
condition they prefer to their own, they would now immediately desire to return to their previous state, 
and would with great outcries eagerly demand their former condition, because strength and firmness of 
body are not of such consequence that you should be without the office of the tongue; or the free course 
of birds through the air, that you should be without the hands. For the hands are of greater service than 
the lightness and use of the wings; the tongue is of greater service than the strength of the whole body. 
What madness is it, therefore, to prefer those things which, if they were given, you would refuse to 
receive! 


CHAP. IV 
OF THE WEAKNESS OF MAN 


They also complain that man is liable to diseases, and to untimely death. They are indignant, it appears, 
that they are not born gods. By no means, they say; but we show from this, that man was made with no 


foresight, which ought to have been otherwise. What if I shall show, that this very thing was foreseen with 
great reason, that he might be able to be harassed by diseases, and that his life might often be cut short 
in the midst of its course? For, since God had known that the animal which He had made, of its own 
accord passed to death, that it might be capable of receiving death itself, which is the dissolution of 
nature, He gave to it frailty, which might find an approach for death in order to the dissolution of the 
animal. For if it had been of such strength that disease and sickness could not approach it, not even could 
death, since death is the consequence of diseases. But how could a premature death be absent from him, 
for whom a mature death had been appointed? Assuredly they wish that no man should die, unless when 
he has completed his hundredth year. How can they maintain their consistency in so great an opposition 
of circumstances? For, in order that no one may be capable of dying before a hundred years, something of 
the strength which is immortal must be given to him; and when this is granted, the condition of death 
must necessarily be excluded. But of what kind can that be, which can render a man firm and impregnable 
against diseases and attacks from without? For, inasmuch as he is composed of bones, and nerves, and 
flesh, and blood, which of these can be so firm as to repel frailty and death? That man, therefore, may not 
be liable to dissolution before that time which they think ought to have been appointed for him, of what 
material will they assign to him a body? All things which can be seen and touched are frail. It remains that 
they seek something from heaven, since there is nothing on earth which is not weak. 


Since, therefore, man had to be so formed by God, that he should at some time be mortal, the matter itself 
required that he should be made with a frail and earthly body. It is necessary, therefore, that he should at 
some time receive death, since he is possessed of a body; for everybody is liable to dissolution and to 
death. Therefore they are most foolish who complain of premature death, since the condition of nature 
makes a place for it. Thus it will follow that he is subject also to diseases; for nature does not admit that 
infirmity can be absent from that body which is at some time to undergo dissolution. But let us suppose it 
to be possible, as they wish, that man is not born under those conditions by which he is subject to disease 
or death, unless, having completed the course of his life, he shall have arrived at the extremity of old age. 
They do not, therefore, see what would be the consequence if it were so arranged, that it would be plainly 
impossible to die at another time; but if any one can be deprived of nourishment by another, it will be 
possible for him to die. Therefore the case requires that man, who cannot die before an appointed day, 
should have no need of the nourishment of food, because it may be taken from him; but if he shall have no 
need of food, he will now not be a man, but will become a god. Therefore, as I have already said, they who 
complain of the frailty of man, make this complaint especially, that they were not born immortal and 
everlasting. No one ought to die unless he is old. On this account, in truth, he ought to die, because he is 
not God. But mortality cannot be united with immortality: for if a man is mortal in old age, he cannot be 
immortal in youth; neither is the condition of death foreign to him who is at some time about to die; nor is 
there any immortality to which a limit is appointed. Thus it comes to pass, that the exclusion of 
immortality for ever, and the reception of mortality for a time, place man in such a condition that he is at 
some time mortal. 


Therefore the necessity is in all points suitable, that he ought not to have been otherwise than he is, and 
that it was impossible. But they do not see the order of consequences, because they have once committed 
an error in the main point itself. For the divine providence having been excluded from the affairs of men, 
it necessarily followed that all things were produced of their own accord. Hence they invented the notion 
of those blows and fortuitous meetings together of minute seeds, because they did not see the origin of 
things. And when they had thrown themselves into this difficulty, necessity now compelled them to think 
that souls were born together with bodies, and in like manner were extinguished together with bodies; for 
they had made the assumption, that nothing was made by the divine mind. And they were unable to prove 
this in any other way, than by showing that there were some things in which the system of providence 
appeared to be at fault. Therefore they blamed those things in which providence wonderfully expressed its 
divinity, as those things which I have related concerning diseases and premature death; whereas they 
ought to have considered, these things being assumed, what would be the necessary consequences (but 
those things which I have spoken are the consequences) if he were not liable to diseases, and did not 
require a dwelling, nor clothing. For why should he fear the winds, or rains, or colds, the power of which 
consists in this, that they bring diseases? For on this account he has received wisdom, that he may guard 
his frailty against things that would injure him. The necessary consequence is, that since he is liable to 
diseases for the sake of retaining his wisdom, he must also be liable to death; because he to whom death 
does not come, must of necessity be firm. But infirmity has in itself the condition of death; but where 
there shall be firmness, neither can old age have any place, nor death, which follows old age. 


Moreover, if death were appointed for a fixed age, man would become most arrogant, and would be 
destitute of all humanity. For almost all the rights of humanity, by which we are united with one another, 
arise from fear and the consciousness of frailty. In short, all the more feeble and timid animals herd 
together, that, since they are unable to protect themselves by strength, they may protect themselves by 
their multitude; but the stronger animals seek solitudes, since they trust in their force and strength. If 
man also, in the same manner, had sufficient strength for the repelling of dangers, and did not stand in 
need of the assistance of any other, what society would there be? Or what system? What humanity? Or 
what would be more harsh than man? What more brutal? What more savage? But since he is feeble, and 
not able to live by himself apart from man, he desires society, that his life, passed in intercourse with 
others, may become both more adorned and more safe. You see, therefore, that the whole reason of man 


centres most of all in this, that he is born naked and fragile, that he is attacked by diseases, that he is 
punished by premature death. And if these things should be taken away from man, reason also, and 
wisdom, must necessarily be taken away. But I am discussing too long respecting things which are 
manifest, since it is clear that nothing ever was made, or could have been made, without providence. And 
if I should now wish to discuss respecting all its works in order, the subject would be infinite. But I have 
purposed to speak so much concerning the body of man only, that I may show in it the power of divine 
providence, how great it has been in those things only which are easy of comprehension and open; for 
those things which relate to the soul can neither be subjected to the eyes, nor comprehended. Now we 
speak concerning the vessel itself of man, which we see. 


CHAP. V 


OF THE FIGURES AND LIMBS OF ANIMALS 


In the beginning, when God was forming the animals, He did not wish to conglobate and collect them into 
a round shape, that they might be able easily to put themselves in motion for walking, and to turn 
themselves in any direction; but from the highest part of the body He lengthened out the head. He also 
carried out to a greater length some of the limbs, which are called feet, that, being fixed on the ground 
with alternate motions, they might lead forward the animal wherever his inclination had borne him, or the 
necessity of seeking food had called him. Moreover, He made four limbs standing out from the very vessel 
of the body: two behind, which are in all animals—the feet; also two close to the head and neck, which 
supply various uses to animals. For in cattle and wild beasts they are feet like the hinder ones; but in man 
they are hands, which are produced not for walking, but for acting and controlling. There is also a third 
class, in which those former limbs are neither feet nor hands; but wings, which, having feathers arranged 
in order, supply the use of flying. Thus one formation has different forms and uses; and that He might 
firmly hold together the density itself of the body, by binding together greater and small bones, He 
compacted a kind of keel, which we call the spine; and He did not think fit to form it of one continued 
bone, lest the animal should not have the power of walking and bending itself. From its middle part, as it 
were, He has extended in a different direction transverse and flat bones, by which, being slightly curved, 
and almost drawn together to themselves as into a circle, the inward organs may be covered, that those 
parts which needed to be soft and less strong might be protected by the encircling of a solid framework. 
But at the end of that joining together which we have said to resemble the keel of a ship, He placed the 
head, in which might be the government of the whole living creature; and this name was given to it, as 
indeed Varro writes to Cicero, because from this the senses and the nerves take their beginning. 


But those parts, which we have said to be lengthened out from the body, either for the sake of walking, or 
of acting, or of flying, He would have to consist of bones, neither too long, for the sake of rapidity of 
motion, nor too short, for the sake of firmness, but of a few, and those large. For either they are two as in 
man, or four as in a quadruped. And these He did not make solid, lest in walking sluggishness and weight 
should retard; but He made them hollow, and full of marrow within, to preserve the vigour of the body. 
And again, He did not make them equally extended to the end; but He conglobated their extremities with 
coarse knots, that they might be able more easily to be bound with sinews, and to be turned more easily, 
from which they are called joints. These knots He made firmly solid, and covered with a soft kind of 
covering, which is called cartilage; for this purpose, that they might be bent without galling or any sense 
of pain. He did not, however, form these after one fashion. For He made some simple and round into an 
orb, in those joints at least in which it was befitting that the limbs should move in all directions, as in the 
shoulders, since it is necessary that the hands should move and be twisted about in any direction; but 
others He made broad, and equal, and round towards one part, and that plainly in those places where only 
it was necessary for the limbs to be bent, as in the knees, and in the elbows, and in the hands themselves. 
For as it was at the same time pleasant to the sight, and useful, that the hands should move in every 
direction from that position from which they spring; so assuredly, if this same thing should happen to the 
elbows, a motion of that kind would be at once superfluous and unbecoming. For then the hand, having 
lost the dignity which it now has, through its excessive flexibility, would appear like the trunk of an 
elephant; and man would be altogether snake-handed,—an instance of which has been wonderfully 
effected in that monstrous beast. For God, who wished to display His providence and power by a 
wonderful variety of many things, inasmuch as He had not extended the head of that animal to such a 
length that he might be able to touch the earth with his mouth, which would have been horrible and 
hideous, and because He had so armed the mouth itself with extended tusks, that even if he touched the 
earth the tusks would still deprive him of the power of feeding, He lengthened out between these from the 
top of the forehead a soft and flexible limb, by which he might be able to grasp and lay hold of anything, 
lest the prominent magnitude of the tusks, or the shortness of the neck, should interfere with the 
arrangement for taking food. 


CHAP. VI 
OF THE ERROR OF EPICURUS, AND OF THE LIMBS AND THEIR USE 


I cannot here be prevented from again showing the folly of Epicurus. For all the ravings of Lucretius 
belong to him, who, in order that he might show that animals are not produced by any contrivance of the 


divine mind, but, as he is wont to say, by chance, said that in the beginning of the world innumerable 
other animals of wonderful form and magnitude were produced; but that they were unable to be 
permanent, because either the power of taking food, or the method of uniting and generating, had failed 
them. It is evident that, in order to make a place for his atoms flying about through the boundless and 
empty space, he wished to exclude the divine providence. But when he saw that a wonderful system of 
providence is contained in all things which breathe, what vanity was it (O mischievous one!) to say that 
there had been animals of immense size, in which the system of production ceased! 


Since, therefore, all things which we see are produced with reference to a plan—for nothing but a plan 
can effect this very condition of being born—it is manifest that nothing could have been born without a 
plan. For it was previously foreseen in the formation of everything, how it should use the service of the 
limbs for the necessaries of life; and how the offspring, being produced from the union of bodies, might 
preserve all living creatures by their several species. For if a skilful architect, when he designs to 
construct some great building, first of all considers what will be the effect of the complete building, and 
previously ascertains by measurement what situation is suitable for a light weight, in what place a 
massive part of the structure will stand, what will be the intervals between the columns, what or where 
will be the descents and outlets of the falling waters and the reservoirs,—he first, I say, foresees these 
things, that he may begin together with the very foundations whatever things are necessary for the work 
when now completed,—why should any one suppose that, in the contrivance of animals, God did not 
foresee what things were necessary for living, before giving life itself? For it is manifest that life could not 
exist, unless those things by which it exists were previously arranged. 


Therefore Epicurus saw in the bodies of animals the skill of a divine plan; but that he might carry into 
effect that which he had before imprudently assumed, he added another absurdity agreeing with the 
former. For he said that the eyes were not produced for seeing, nor the ears for hearing, nor the feet for 
walking, since these members were produced before there was the exercise of seeing, hearing, and 
walking; but that all the offices of these members arose from them after their production. I fear lest the 
refutation of such extravagant and ridiculous stories should appear to be no less foolish; but it pleases me 
to be foolish, since we are dealing with a foolish man, lest he should think himself too clever. What do you 
say, Epicurus? Were not the eyes produced for seeing? Why, then, do they see? Their use, he says, 
afterwards showed itself. Therefore they were produced for the sake of seeing, since they can do nothing 
else but see. Likewise, in the case of the other limbs, use itself shows for what purpose they were 
produced. For it is plain that this use could have no existence, unless all the limbs had been made with 
such arrangement and foresight, that they might be able to have their use. 


For what if you should say, that birds were not made to fly, nor wild beasts to rage, nor fishes to swim, nor 
men to be wise, when it is evident that living creatures are subject to that natural disposition and office to 
which each was created? But it is evident that he who has lost the main point itself of the truth must 
always be in error. For if all things are produced not by providence, but by a fortuitous meeting together 
of atoms, why does it never happen by chance, that those first principles meet together in such a way as 
to make an animal of such a kind, that it might rather hear with its nostrils, smell with its eyes, and see 
with its ears? For if the first principles leave no kind of position untried, monstrous productions of this 
kind ought daily to have been brought forth, in which the arrangement of the limbs might be distorted, 
and the use far different from that which prevails. But since all the races of animals, and all the limbs, 
observe their own laws and arrangements, and the uses assigned to them, it is plain that nothing is made 
by chance, since a perpetual arrangement of the divine plan is preserved. But we will refute Epicurus at 
another time. Now let us discuss the subject of providence, as we have begun. 


CHAP. VII 
OF ALL THE PARTS OF THE BODY 


God therefore connected and bound together the parts which strengthen the body, which we call bones, 
being knotted and joined to one another by sinews, which the mind might make use of, as bands, if it 
should wish to hasten forward or to lag behind; and, indeed, without any labour or effort, but with a very 
slight inclination, it might moderate and guide the mass of the whole body. But He covered these with the 
inward organs, as was befitting to each place, that the parts which were solid might be enclosed and 
concealed. Also He mixed with the inward organs, veins as streams divided through the whole body, 
through which the moisture and the blood, running in different directions, might bedew all the limbs with 
the vital juices; and He fashioned these inward organs after that manner which was befitting to each kind 
and situation, and covered them with skin drawn over them, which He either adorned with beauty only, or 
covered with thick hair, or fenced with scales, or adorned with brilliant feathers. But that is a wonderful 
contrivance of God, that one arrangement and one state exhibits innumerable varieties of animals. For in 
almost all things which breathe there is the same connection and arrangement of the limbs. For first of all 
is the head, and annexed to this the neck; also the breast adjoined to the neck, and the shoulders 
projecting from it, the belly adhering to the breast; also the organs of generation subjoined to the belly; in 
the last place, the thighs and feet. Nor do the limbs only keep their own course and position in all, but 
also the parts of the limbs. For in the head itself alone the ears occupy a fixed position, the eyes a fixed 
position, likewise the nostrils, the mouth also, and in the teeth and tongue. And though all these things 


are the same in all animals, yet there is an infinite and manifold diversity of the things formed; because 
those things of which I have spoken, being either more drawn out or more contracted, are comprehended 
by lineaments differing in various ways. What! is not that divine, that in so great a multitude of living 
creatures each animal is most excellent in its own class and species?—so that if any part should be taken 
from one to another, the necessary result would be, that nothing would be more embarrassed for use, 
nothing more unshapely to look upon; as if you should give a prolonged neck to an elephant, or a short 
neck to a camel; or if you should attach feet or hair to serpents, in which the length of the body equally 
stretched out required nothing else, except that being marked as to their backs with spots, and supporting 
themselves by their smooth scales, with winding courses they should glide into slippery tracts. But in 
quadrupeds the same designer lengthened out the arrangement of the spine, which is drawn out from the 
top of the head to a greater length on the outside of the body, and pointed it into a tail, that the parts of 
the body which are offensive might either be covered on account of their unsightliness, or be protected on 
account of their tenderness, so that by its motion certain minute and injurious animals might be driven 
away from the body; and if you should take away this member, the animal would be imperfect and weak. 
But where there is reason and the hand, that is not so necessary as a covering of hair. To such an extent 
are all things most befittingly arranged, each in its own class, that nothing can be conceived more 
unbecoming than a quadruped which is naked, or a man that is covered. 


But, however, though nakedness itself on the part of man tends in a wonderful manner to beauty, yet it 
was not adapted to his head; for what great deformity there would be in this, is evident from baldness. 
Therefore He clothed the head with hair; and because it was about to be on the top, He added it as an 
ornament, as it were, to the highest summit of the building. And this ornament is not collected into a 
circle, or rounded into the figure of a cap, lest it should be unsightly by leaving some parts bare; but it is 
freely poured forth in some places, and withdrawn in others, according to the comeliness of each place. 
Therefore, the forehead entrenched by a circumference, and the hair put forth from the temples before 
the ears, and the uppermost parts of these being surrounded after the manner of a crown, and all the 
back part of the head covered, display an appearance of wonderful comeliness. Then the nature of the 
beard contributes in an incredible degree to distinguish the maturity of bodies, or to the distinction of sex, 
or to the beauty of manliness and strength; so that it appears that the system of the whole work would not 
have been in agreement, if anything had been made otherwise than it is. 


CHAP. VIII 


OF THE PARTS OF MAN: THE EYES AND EARS 


Now I will show the plan of the whole man, and will explain the uses and habits of the several members 
which are exposed to view in the body, or concealed. When, therefore, God had determined of all the 
animals to make man alone heavenly, and all the rest earthly, He raised him erect to the contemplation of 
the heaven, and made him a biped, doubtless that he might look to the same quarter from which he 
derives his origin; but He depressed the others to the earth, that, inasmuch as they have no expectation of 
immortality, being cast down with their whole body to the ground, they might be subservient to their 
appetite and food. And thus the right reason and elevated position of man alone, and his countenance, 
shared with and closely resembling God his Father, bespeak his origin and Maker. His mind, nearly divine, 
because it has obtained the rule not only over the animals which are on the earth, but even over his own 
body, being situated in the highest part, the head, as in a lofty citadel, looks out upon and observes all 
things. He formed this its palace, not drawn out and extended, as in the case of the dumb animals, but like 
an orb and a globe, because all roundness belongs to a perfect plan and figure. Therefore the mind and 
that divine fire is covered with it, as with a vault; and when He had covered its highest top with a natural 
garment, He alike furnished and adorned the front part which is called the face, with the necessary 
services of the members. 


And first, He closed the orbs of the eyes with concave apertures, from which boring Varro thought that 
the forehead derived its name; and He would have these to be neither less nor more than two, because no 
number is more perfect as to appearance than that of two: as also He made the ears two, the doubleness 
of which bears with it an incredible degree of beauty, both because each part is adorned with a 
resemblance, and that voices coming from both sides may more easily be collected. For the form itself is 
fashioned after a wonderful manner: because He would not have their apertures to be naked and 
uncovered, which would have been less becoming and less useful; since the voice might fly beyond the 
narrow space of simple caverns, and be scattered, did not the apertures themselves confine it, received 
through hollow windings and kept back from reverberation, like those small vessels, by the application of 
which narrow-mouthed vessels are accustomed to be filled. 


These ears, then, which have their name from the drinking in of voices, from which Virgil says, 
“And with these ears I drank in his voice;” 
or because the Greeks call the voice itself aude’n, from hearing,—the ears (aures) were named as though 


audes by the change of a letter—God would not form of soft skins, which, hanging down and flaccid, 
might take away beauty; nor of hard and solid bones, lest, being stiff and immoveable, they should be 


inconvenient for use. But He designed that which might be between these, that a softer cartilage might 
bind them, and that they might have at once a befitting and flexible firmness. In these the office of 
bearing only is placed, as that of seeing is in the eyes, the acuteness of which is especially inexplicable 
and wonderful; for He covered their orbs, presenting the similitude of gems in that part with which they 
had to see, with transparent membranes, that the images of objects placed opposite them, being refracted 
as in a mirror, might penetrate to the innermost perception. Through these membranes, therefore, that 
faculty which is called the mind sees those things which are without; lest you should happen to think that 
we see either by the striking of the images, as the philosophers discuss, since the office of seeing ought to 
be in that which sees, not in that which is seen; or in the tension of the air together with the eyesight; or 
in the outpouring of the rays: since, if it were so, we should see the ray towards which we turn with our 
eyes, until the air, being extended together with the eyesight, or the rays being poured out, should arrive 
at the object which was to be seen. 


But since we see at the same moment of time, and for the most part, while engaged on other business, we 
nevertheless behold all things which are placed opposite to us, it is more true and evident that it is the 
mind which, through the eyes, sees those things which are placed opposite to it, as though through 
windows covered with pellucid crystal or transparent stone; and therefore the mind and inclination are 
often known from the eyes. For the refutation of which Lucretius employed a very senseless argument. 
For if the mind, he says, sees through the eye, it would see better if the eyes were torn out and dug up, 
inasmuch as doors being torn up together with the door-posts let in more light than if they were covered. 
Truly his eyes, or rather those of Epicurus who taught him, ought to have been dug out, that they might 
not see, that the torn-out orbs, and the burst fibres of the eyes, and the blood flowing through the veins, 
and the flesh increasing from wounds, and the scars drawn over at last can admit no light; unless by 
chance he would have it that eyes are produced resembling ears, so that we should see not so much with 
eyes as with apertures, than which there can be nothing more unsightly or more useless. For how little 
should we be able to see, if from the innermost recesses of the head the mind should pay attention 
through slight fissures of caverns; as, if any one should wish to look through a stalk of hemlock, he would 
see no more than the capability of the stalk itself admitted! For sight, therefore, it was rather needful that 
the members should be collected together into an orb, that the sight might be spread in breadth and the 
parts which adjoined them in the front of the face, that they might freely behold all things. Therefore the 
unspeakable power of the divine providence made two orbs most resembling each other, and so bound 
them together that they might be able not only to be altogether turned, but to be moved and directed with 
moderation. And He willed that the orbs themselves should be full of a pure and clear moisture, in the 
middle part of which sparks of lights might be kept shut up, which we call the pupils, in which, being pure 
and delicate, are contained the faculty and method of seeing. The mind therefore directs itself through 
these orbs that it may see, and the sight of both the eyes is mingled and joined together in a wonderful 
manner. 


CHAP. IX 


OF THE SENSES AND THEIR POWER 


It pleases me in this place to censure the folly of those who, while they wish to show that the senses are 
false, collect many instances in which the eyes are deceived; and among them this also, that all things 
appear double to the mad and intoxicated, as though the cause of that error were obscure. For it happens 
on this account, because there are two eyes. But hear how it happens. The sight of the eyes consists in the 
exertion of the soul. Therefore, since the mind, as has been above said, uses the eyes as windows, this 
happens not only to those who are intoxicated or mad, but even to those who are of sound mind, and 
sober. For if you place any object too near, it will appear double, for there is a certain interval and space 
in which the sight of the eyes meets together. Likewise, if you call the soul back as if to reflection, and 
relax the exertion of the mind, then the sight of each eye is drawn asunder, and they each begin to see 
separately. 


If you, again, exert the mind and direct the eyesight, whatever appeared double unites into one. What 
wonder, therefore, if the mind, impaired by poison and the powerful influence of wine, cannot direct itself 
to seeing, as the feet cannot to walking when they are weak through the numbness of the sinews, or if the 
force of madness raging against the brain disunites the agreement of the eyes? Which is so true, that in 
the case of one-eyed men, if they become either mad or intoxicated, it can by no means happen that they 
see any object double. Wherefore, if the reason is evident why the eyes are deceived, it is clear that the 
senses are not false: for they either are not deceived if they are pure and sound; or if they are deceived, 
yet the mind is not deceived which recognises their error. 


CHAP. X 
OF THE OUTER LIMBS OF MAN, AND THEIR USE 


But let us return to the works of God. That the eyes, therefore, might be better protected from injury, He 
concealed them with the coverings of the eyelashes, from which Varro thinks that the eyes derived their 
name. For even the eyelids themselves, in which there is the power of rapid motion, and to which 


throbbing gives their name, being protected by hairs standing in order, afford a most becoming fence to 
the eyes; the continual motion of which, meeting with incomprehensible rapidity, does not impede the 
course of the sight, and relieves the eyes. For the pupil—that is, the transparent membrane—which ought 
not to be drained and to become dry, unless it is cleansed by continual moisture so that it shines clearly, 
loses its power. Why should I speak of the summits of the eyebrows themselves, furnished with short hair? 
Do they not, as it were by mounds, both afford protection to the eyes, so that nothing may fall into them 
from above, and at the same time ornament? And the nose, arising from the confines of these, and 
stretched out, as it were, with an equal ridge, at once serves to separate and to protect the two eyes. 
Below also, a not unbecoming swelling of the cheeks, gently rising after the similitude of hills, makes the 
eyes safer on every side; and it has been provided by the great Artificer, that if there shall happen to be a 
more violent blow, it may be repelled by the projecting parts. But the upper part of the nose as far as the 
middle has been made solid; but the lower part has been made with a softened cartilage annexed to it, 
that it may be pliant to the use of the fingers. Moreover, in this, though a single member, three offices are 
placed: one, that of drawing the breath; the second, that of smelling; the third, that the secretions of the 
brain may escape through its caverns. And in how wonderful, how divine a manner did God contrive these 
also, so that the very cavity of the nose should not deform the beauty of the face: which would certainly 
have been the case if one single aperture only were open. But He enclosed and divided that, as though by 
a wall drawn through the middle, and made it most beautiful by the very circumstance of its being double. 
From which we understand of how much weight the twofold number, made firm by one simple connection, 
is to the perfection of things. 


For though the body is one, yet the whole could not be made up of single members, unless it were that 
there should be parts on the right hand or on the left. Therefore, as the two feet and also hands not only 
avail to some utility and practice either of walking or of doing something, but also bestow an admirable 
character and comeliness; so in the head, which is, as it were, the crown of the divine work, the hearing 
has been divided by the great Artificer into two ears, and the sight into two eyes, and the smelling into 
two nostrils, because the brain, in which is contained the system of the sensation, although it is one, yet is 
divided into two parts by the intervening membrane. But the heart also, which appears to be the abode of 
wisdom, although it is one, yet has two recesses within, in which are contained the living fountains of 
blood, divided by an intervening barrier: that as in the world itself the chief control, being twofold from 
simple matter, or simple from a twofold matter, governs and keeps together the whole; so in the body, all 
the parts, being constructed of two, might present an inseparable unity. Also how useful and how 
becoming is the appearance and the opening of the mouth transversely cannot be expressed; the use of 
which consists in two offices, that of taking food and speaking. 


The tongue enclosed within, which by its motions divides the voice into words, and is the interpreter of 
the mind, cannot, however, by itself alone fulfil the office of speaking, unless it strikes its edge against the 
palate, unless aided by striking against the teeth or by the compression of the lips. The teeth, however, 
contribute more to speaking: for infants do not begin to speak before they have teeth; and old men, when 
they have lost their teeth, so lisp that they appear to have returned afresh to infancy. But these things 
relate to man alone, or to birds, in which the tongue, being pointed and vibrating with fixed motions, 
expresses innumerable inflexions of songs and various kinds of sounds. It has, moreover, another office 
also, which it exercises in all, and this alone in the dumb animals, that it collects the food when bruised 
and ground by the teeth, and by its force presses it down when collected into balls, and transmits it to the 
belly. Accordingly, Varro thinks that the name of tongue was given to it from binding the food. It also 
assists the beasts in drinking: for with the tongue stretched out and hollowed they draw water; and when 
they have taken it in the hollow of the tongue, lest by slowness and delay it should flow away, they dash it 
against the palate with swift rapidity. This, therefore, is covered by the concave part of the palate as by a 
shell, and God has surrounded it with the enclosure of the teeth as with a wall. 


But He has adorned the teeth themselves, which are arranged in order in a wonderful manner, lest, being 
bare and exposed, they should be a terror rather than an ornament, with soft gums, which are so named 
from producing teeth, and then with the coverings of the lips; and the hardness of the teeth, as in a 
millstone, is greater and rougher than in the other bones, that they might be sufficient for bruising the 
food and pasture. But how befittingly has He divided the lips themselves, which as it were before were 
united! the upper of which, under the very middle of the nostrils, He has marked with a kind of slight 
cavity, as with a valley: He has gracefully spread out the lower for the sake of beauty. For, as far as relates 
to the receiving of flavour, he is deceived, whoever he is, who thinks that this sense resides in the palate; 
for it is the tongue by which flavours are perceived, and not the whole of it: for the parts of it which are 
more tender on either side, draw in the flavour with the most delicate perceptions. And though nothing is 
diminished from that which is eaten or drunk, yet the flavour in an indescribable manner penetrates to 
the sense, in the same way in which the taking of the smell detracts nothing from any material. 


And how beautiful the other parts are can scarcely be expressed. The chin, gently drawn down from the 
cheeks, and the lower part of it so closed that the lightly imprinted division appears to mark its extreme 
point: the neck stiff and well rounded: the shoulders let down as though by gentle ridges from the neck: 
the fore-arms powerful, and braced by sinews for firmness: the great strength of the upper-arms standing 
out with remarkable muscles: the useful and becoming bending of the elbows. What shall I say of the 
hands, the ministers of reason and wisdom? Which the most skilful Creator made with a flat and 


moderately concave bend, that if anything was to be held, it might conveniently rest upon them, and 
terminated them in the fingers; in which it is difficult to explain whether the appearance or the usefulness 
is greater. For the perfection and completeness of their number, and the comeliness of their order and 
gradation, and the flexible bending of the equal joints, and the round form of the nails, comprising and 
strengthening the tips of the fingers with concave coverings, lest the softness of the flesh should yield in 
holding any object, afford great adornment. But this is convenient for use, in wonderful ways, that one 
separated from the rest rises together with the hand itself, and is enlarged in a different direction, which, 
offering itself as though to meet the others, possesses all the power of holding and doing either alone, or 
in a special manner, as the guide and director of them all; from which also it received the name of thumb, 
because it prevails among the others by force and power. It has two joints standing out, not as the others, 
three; but one is annexed by flesh to the hand for the sake of beauty: for if it had been with three joints, 
and itself separate, the foul and unbecoming appearance would have deprived the hand of all grace. 


Again, the breadth of the breast, being elevated, and exposed to the eyes, displays a wonderful dignity of 
its condition; of which this is the cause, that God appears to have made man only, as it were, reclining 
with his face upward: for scarcely any other animal is able to lie upon its back. But He appears to have 
formed the dumb animals as though lying on one side, and to have pressed them to the earth. For this 
reason He gave them a narrow breast, and removed from sight, and prostrate towards the earth. But He 
made that of man open and erect, because, being full of reason given from heaven, it was not befitting 
that it should be humble or unbecoming. The nipples also gently rising, and crowned with darker and 
small orbs, add something of beauty; being given to females for the nourishment of their young, to males 
for grace only, that the breast might not appear misshapen, and, as it were, mutilated. Below this is 
placed the fiat surface of the belly, about the middle of which the navel distinguishes by a not unbecoming 
mark, being made for this purpose, that through it the young, while it is in the womb, may be nourished. 


CHAP. XI 
OF THE INTESTINES IN MAN, AND THEIR USE 


It necessarily follows that I should begin to speak of the inward parts also, to which has been assigned not 
beauty, because they are concealed from view, but incredible utility, since it was necessary that this 
earthly body should be nourished with some moisture from food and drink, as the earth itself is by 
showers and frosts. The most provident Artificer placed in the middle of it a receptacle for articles of food, 
by means of which, when digested and liquefied, it might distribute the vital juices to all the members. 
But since man is composed of body and soul, that receptacle of which I have spoken above affords 
nourishment only to the body; to the soul, in truth, He has given another abode. For He has made a kind 
of intestines soft and thin, which we call the lungs, into which the breath might pass by an alternate 
interchange; and He did not form this after the fashion of the uterus, lest the breath should all at once be 
poured forth, or at once inflate it. And on this account He did not make it a full intestine, but capable of 
being inflated, and admitting the air, so that it might gradually receive the breath; while the vital air is 
spread through that thinness, and might again gradually give it back, while it spreads itself forth from it: 
for the very alternation of blowing and breathing, and the process of respiration, support life in the body. 


Since, therefore, there are in man two receptacles,—one of the air which nourishes the soul, the other of 
the food which nourishes the body,—there must be two tubes through the neck for food, and for breath, 
the upper of which leads from the mouth to the belly, the lower from the nostrils to the lungs. And the 
plan and nature of these are different: for the passage which is from the mouth has been made soft, and 
which when closed always adheres to itself, as the month itself; since drink and food, being corporeal, 
make for themselves a space for passage, by moving aside and opening the gullet. The breath, on the 
other hand, which is incorporeal and thin, because it was unable to make for itself a space, has received 
an open way, which is called the windpipe. This is composed of flexible and soft bones, as though of rings 
fitted together after the manner of a hemlock stalk, and adhering together; and this passage is always 
open. For the breath can have no cessation in passing; because it, which is always passing to and fro, is 
checked as by a kind of obstacle through means of a portion of a member usefully sent down from the 
brain, and which is called the uvula, lest, drawn by pestilential air, it should come with impetuosity and 
spoil the slightness of its abode, or bring the whole violence of the injury upon the inner receptacles. And 
on this account also the nostrils are slightly open, which are therefore so named, because either smell or 
breath does not cease to flow through these, which are, as it were, the doors of this tube. Yet this 
breathing-tube lies open not only to the nostrils, but also to the mouth in the extreme regions of the 
palate, where the risings of the jaws, looking towards the uvula, begin to raise themselves into a swelling. 
And the reason of this arrangement is not obscure: for we should not have the power of speaking if the 
windpipe were open to the nostrils only, as the path of the gullet is to the mouth only; nor could the breath 
proceeding from it cause the voice, without the service of the tongue. 


Therefore the divine skill opened a way for the voice from that breathing-tube, so that the tongue might 
be able to discharge its office, and by its strokes divide into words the even course of the voice itself. And 
this passage, if by any means it is intercepted, must necessarily cause dumbness. For he is assuredly 
mistaken, whoever thinks that there is any other cause why men are dumb. For they are not tongue-tied, 
as is commonly believed; but they pour forth that vocal breath through the nostrils, as though bellowing, 


because there is either no passage at all for the voice to the mouth, or it is not so open as to be able to 
send forth the full voice. And this generally comes to pass by nature; sometimes also it happens by 
accident that this entrance is blocked up and does not transmit the voice to the tongue, and thus makes 
those who can speak dumb. And when this happens, the hearing also must necessarily be blocked up; so 
that because it cannot emit the voice, it is also incapable of admitting it. Therefore this passage has been 
opened for the purpose of speaking. It also affords this advantage, that in frequenting the bath, because 
the nostrils are not able to endure the heat, the hot air is taken in by the mouth; also, if phlegm 
contracted by cold shall have happened to stop up the breathing pores of the nostrils, we may be able to 
draw the air through the mouth, lest, if the passage should be obstructed, the breath should be stifled. 
But the food being received into the stomach, and mixed with the moisture of the drink, when it has now 
been digested by the heat, its juice, being in an indescribable manner diffused through the limbs, bedews 
and invigorates the whole body. 


The manifold coils also of the intestines, and their length rolled together on themselves, and yet fastened 
with one band, are a wonderful work of God. For when the stomach has sent forth from itself the food 
softened, it is gradually thrust forth through those windings of the intestines, so that whatever of the 
moisture by which the body is nourished is in them, is divided to all the members. And yet, lest in any 
place it should happen to adhere and remain fixed, which might have taken place on account of the 
turnings of the coils, which often turn back to themselves, and which could not have happened without 
injury, He has spread over these from within a thicker juice, that the secretions of the belly might more 
easily work their way through the slippery substance to their outlets. It is also a most skilful arrangement, 
that the bladder, which birds do not use, though it is separated from the intestines, and has no tube by 
which it may draw the urine from them, is nevertheless filled and distended with moisture. And it is not 
difficult to see how this comes to pass. For the parts of the intestines which receive the food and drink 
from the belly are more open than the other coils, and much more delicate. These entwine themselves 
around and encompass the bladder; and when the meat and the drink have arrived at these parts in a 
mixed state, the excrement becomes more solid, and passes through, but all the moisture is strained 
through those tender parts, and the bladder, the membrane of which is equally fine and delicate, absorbs 
and collects it, so as to send it forth where nature has opened an outlet. 


CHAP. XII 


DE UTERO, ET CONCEPTIONE ATQUE SEXIBUS 


De utero quoque et conceptione, quoniam de internis loquimur, dici necesse est, ne quid prae terisse 
videamur; quae quamquam in operto latent, sensum tamen atque intelligentiam latere non possunt. Vena 
in maribus, quae seminium continet, duplex est, paulo interior, quam illud humoris obscoeni 
receptaculum. Sicut enim renes duo sunt, itemque testes, ita et venae seminales duae, in una tamen 
compage cohae rentes; quod videmus in corporibus animalium, cum interfecta patefiunt. Sed illa dexterior 
masculinum continet semen, sinisterior foemininum; et omnino in toto corpore pars dextra masculina est, 
sinistra veto foeminina. Ipsum semen quidam putant ex medullis tantum, quidam ex omni corpore ad 
venam genitalem confluere, ibique concrescere. Sed hoc, humana mens, quomodo fiat, non potest 
comprehendere. Item in foeminis uterus in duas se dividit partes, quae in diversum diffussae ac reflexae, 
circumplicantur, sicut arietis cornua. Quae pars in dextram retorquetur, masculina est; quae in sinistram, 
foeminina. 


Conceptum igitur Varro et Aristoteles sic fieri arbitrantur. Aiunt non tantum maribus inesse semen, verum 
etiam foeminis, et inde plerumque matribus similes procreari; sed earum semensanguinem esse 
purgatum, quod si recte cum virili mixture sit, utraque concreta et simul co-agulata informari: et primum 
quidem cor hominis effingi, quod in eo sit et vita omnis et sapientia; denique totum opus quadragesimo 
die consummari. Ex abortionibus hae c fortasse collecta sunt. In avium tamen foetibus primurn oculos 
fingi dubium non est, quod in ovis sae pe deprehendimus. Unde fieri non posse arbitror quin fictio a capite 
sumat exordium. 


Similitudines autem in corporibus filiorum sic fieri putant. Cum semina inter se permixta coalescunt, si 
virile superaverit, patri similem provenire, seu marem, seu foeminam; si muliebre prae valuerit, 
progeniem cujusque sexus ad imaginem respondere maternam. Id autem prae valet e duobus, quod fuerit 
uberius; alterum enim quodammodo amplectitur et includit: hinc plerumque fled, ut unius tantum 
lineamenta prae tendat. Si vero aequa fuerit ex pari semente permixtio, figuras quoque misceri, ut soboles 
illa communis aut neutrum referre videatur, quia totum ex altero non habet; aut utrumque, quia partem de 
singulis mutuata est. Nam in cor-poribus animalium videmus aut confundi parentum colores, ac fieri 
tertium neutri generantium simile; aut utriusque sic exprimi, ut discoloribus membris per omne corpus 
concors mixtura varietur. Dispares quoque naturae hoc modo fieri putantur. Cum forte in lae vam uteri 
partem masculinae stirpis semen inciderit, marem quidem gigni opinatio est; sed quia sit in foeminina 
parte conceptus, aliquid in se habere foemineum, supra quam decus virile patiatur; vel formam insignem, 
vel nimium candorem, vel corporis levitatem, vel artus delicatos, vel staturam brevem, vel vocem 
gracilem, vel animum imbecillum, vel ex his plura. Item, si partem in dextram semen foeminini sexus 
influxerit, foeminam quidem procreari; sed quoniam in masculina parte concepta sit, habere in se aliquid 
virilita-tis, ultra quam sexus; ratio permittat; aut valida membra, aut immoderatam Iongitudinem, aut 


fuscum colorem, aut hispidam faciem, aut vulture indecorum, aut vocem robustam, aut animum audacem, 
aut ex his plura. 


Si vero masculinum in dexteram, foemininum in sinistram pervenerit, utrosque foetus recte provenire; ut 
et foeminis per omnia naturae suae decus constet, et maribus tam mente, quam corpore robur virile 
servetur. Istud vero ipsum quam mirabile institutum Dei, quod ad conservationem generum singulorum, 
duos sexus maris ac foeminae machinatus est; quibus inter se per voluptatis illecebras copulatis, 
successiva soboles pareretur, ne omne genus viventium conditio mortalitatis extingueret. Sed plus roboris 
maribus attributum est, quo facilius ad patientiam jugi maritalis foeminae cogerentur. Vir itaque 
nominatus est, quod major in eo vis est, quire in foemina; et hinc virtus nomen accepit. Item mulier (ut 
Varro interpretatur) a mollitie, immutata et detracta littera, velut mollier; cui suscepto foetu, cum partus 
appropinquare jam coepit, turgescentes mammae dulcibus succis distenduntur, et ad nutrimenta 
nascentis fontibus lacteis foecundum pectus exuberat. Nec enim decebat aliud quam ut sapiens animal a 
corde alimoniam duceret. Idque ipsum solertissime comparatum est, ut candens ac pinguis humor 
teneritudinem novi corporis irrigaret, donec ad capiendos fortiores cibos, et dentibus instruatur, et viribus 
roboretur. Sed redeamus ad propositum, ut cae tera, quae supersunt, breviter explicemus. 


CHAP. XIII 
OF THE LOWER MEMBERS 


Poteram nunc ego ipsorum quoque genitalium membrorum mirificam rationem tibi exponere, nisi me 
pudor ab hujusmodi sermone revocaret: itaque a nobis indumento verecundiae, quae sunt pudenda 
velentur. Quod ad hanc rem attinet, queri satis est, homines impios ac profanos summum nefas admittere, 
qui divinum et admirabile Dei opus, ad propagandam successionem inexcogitabili ratione provisum et 
effectum, vel ad turpissimos quae stus, vel ad obscoenae libidinis pudenda opera convertunt, ut jam nihil 
aliud ex re sanctissima petant, quam inanem et sterilem voluptatem. 


How is it with respect to the other parts of the body? Are they without order and beauty? The flesh 
rounded off into the nates, how adapted to the office of sitting! and this also more firm than in the other 
limbs, lest by the pressure of the bulk of the body it should give way to the bones. Also the length of the 
thighs drawn out, and strengthened by broader muscles, in order that it might more easily sustain the 
weight of the body; and as this is gradually contracted, it is bounded by the knees, the comely joints of 
which supply a bend which is most adapted for walking and sitting. Also the legs not drawn out in an 
equal manner, lest an unbecoming figure should deform the feet; but they are at once strengthened and 
adorned by well-turned calves gently standing out and gradually diminishing. 


But in the soles of the feet there is the same plan as in the hands, but yet very different: for since these 
are, as it were, the foundations of the whole body, the admirable Artificer has not made them of a round 
appearance, lest man should be unable to stand, or should need other feet for standing, as is the case with 
quadrupeds; but He has formed them of a longer and more extended shape, that they might make the 
body firm by their flatness, from which circumstance their name was given to them. The toes are of the 
same number with the fingers, for the sake of appearance rather than utility; and on this account they are 
both joined together, and short, and put together by gradations; and that which is the greatest of these, 
since it was not befitting that it should be separated from the others, as in the hand, has been so arranged 
in order, that it appears to differ from the others in magnitude and the small space which intervenes. This 
beautiful union of them strengthens the pressure of the feet with no slight aid; for we cannot be excited to 
running, unless, our toes being pressed against the ground, and resting upon the soil, we take an impetus 
and a spring. I appear to have explained all things of which the plan is capable of being understood. I now 
come to those things which are either doubtful or obscure. 


CHAP. XIV 


OF THE UNKNOWN PURPOSE OF SOME OF THE INTESTINES 


It is evident that there are many things in the body, the force and purpose of which no one can perceive 
but He who made them. Can any one suppose that he is able to relate what is the advantage, and what the 
effect, of that slight transparent membrane by which the stomach is netted over and covered? What the 
twofold resemblance of the kidneys? which Varro says are so named because streams of foul moisture 
arise from these; which is far from being the case, because, rising on either side of the spine, they are 
united, and are separated from the intestines. What is the use of the spleen? What of the liver? Organs 
which appear as it were to be made up of disordered blood. What of the very bitter moisture of the gall? 
What of the heart? unless we shall happen to think that they ought to be believed, who think that the 
affection of anger is placed in the gall, that of fear in the heart, of joy in the spleen. But they will have it 
that the office of the liver is, by its embrace and heat, to digest the food in the stomach; some think that 
the desires of the amorous passions are contained in the liver. 


First of all, the acuteness of the human sense is unable to perceive these things, because their offices lie 
concealed; nor, when laid open, do they show their uses. For, if it were so, perhaps the more gentle 


animals would either have no gall at all, or less than the wild beasts; the more timid ones would have 
more heart, the more lustful would have more liver, the more playful more spleen. As, therefore, we 
perceive that we hear with our ears, that we see with our eyes, that we smell with our nostrils; so 
assuredly we should perceive that we are angry with the gall, that we desire with the liver, that we rejoice 
with the spleen. Since, therefore, we do not at all perceive from what part those affections come, it is 
possible that they may come from another source, and that those organs may have a different effect to 
that which we suppose. We cannot prove, however, that they who discuss these things speak falsely. But I 
think that all things which relate to the motions of the mind and soul, are of so obscure and profound a 
nature, that it is beyond the power of man to see through them clearly. This, however, ought to be sure 
and undoubted, that so many objects and so many organs have one and the same office—to retain the soul 
in the body. But what office is particularly assigned to each, who can know, except the Designer, to whom 
alone His own work is known? 


CHAP. XV 
OF THE VOICE 


But what account can we give of the voice? Grammarians, indeed, and philosophers, define the voice to be 
air struck by the breath; from which words derive their name: which is plainly false. For the voice is not 
produced outside of the mouth, but within, and therefore that opinion is more probable, that the breath, 
being compressed, when it has struck against the obstacle presented by the throat, forces out the sound 
of the voice: as when we send down the breath into an open hemlock stalk, having applied it to the lips, 
and the breath, reverberating from the hollow of the stalk, and rolled back from the bottom, while it 
returns to that descending through meeting with itself, striving for an outlet, produces a sound; and the 
wind, rebounding by itself, is animated into vocal breath. Now, whether this is true, God, who is the 
designer, may see. For the voice appears to arise not from the mouth, but from the innermost breast. In 
fine, even when the mouth is closed, a sound such as is possible is emitted from the nostrils. Moreover, 
also, the voice is not affected by that greatest breath with which we gasp, but with a light and not 
compressed breath, as often as we wish. It has not therefore been comprehended in what manner it takes 
place, or what it is altogether. And do not imagine that I am now falling into the opinion of the Academy, 
for all things are not incomprehensible. For as it must be confessed that many things are unknown, since 
God has willed that they should exceed the understanding of man; so, however, it must be acknowledged 
that there are many which may both be perceived by the senses and comprehended by the reason. But we 
shall devote an entire treatise to the refutation of the philosophers. Let us therefore finish the course over 
which we are now running. 


CHAP. XVI 
OF THE MIND AND ITS SEAT 


That the nature of the mind is also incomprehensible, who can be ignorant, but he who is altogether 
destitute of mind, since it is not known in what place the mind is situated, or of what nature it is? 
Therefore various things have been discussed by philosophers concerning its nature and place. But I will 
not conceal what my own sentiments are: not that I should affirm that it is so—for in a doubtful matter it 
is the part of a foolish person to do this; but that when I have set forth the difficulty of the matter, you may 
understand how great is the magnitude off the divine works. Some would have it, that the seat of the mind 
is in the breast. But if this is so, how wonderful is it, that a faculty which is situated in an obscure and 
dark habitation should be employed in so great a light of reason and intelligence; then that the senses 
from every part of the body come together to it, so that it appears to be present in any quarter of the 
limbs! Others have said that its seat is in the brain and, indeed, they have used probable arguments, 
saying that it was doubtless befitting that that which had the government of the whole body should 
especially have its abode in the highest place, as though in the citadel of the body; and that nothing 
should be in a more elevated position than that which governs the whole by reason, just as the Lord 
Himself, and Ruler of the universe, is in the highest place. Then they say, that the organs which are the 
ministers of each sense, that is, of hearing, and seeing, and smelling, are situated in the head, and that 
the channels of all these lead not to the breast, but to the brain: otherwise we must be more slow in the 
exercise of our senses, until the power of sensation by a long course should descend through the neck 
even to the breast. These, in truth, do not greatly err, or perchance not at all. For the mind, which 
exercises control over the body, appears to be placed in the highest part, the head, as God is in heaven; 
but when it is engaged in any reflection, it appears to pass to the breast, and, as it were, to withdraw to 
some secret recess, that it may elicit and draw forth counsel, as it were, from a hidden treasury. And 
therefore, when we are intent upon reflection, and when the mind, being occupied, has withdrawn itself to 
the inner depth, we are accustomed neither to hear the things which sound about us, nor to see the things 
which stand in our way. But whether this is the case, it is assuredly a matter of admiration how this takes 
place, since there is no passage from the brain to the breast. But if it is not so, nevertheless it is no less a 
matter of admiration that, by some divine plan or other, it is caused that it appears to be so. Can any fail 
to admire that that living and heavenly faculty which is called the mind or the soul, is of such volubility 
that it does not rest even then when it is asleep; of such rapidity, that it surveys the whole heaven at one 


moment of time; and, if it wills, flies over seas, traverses lands and cities,—in short, places in its own sight 
all things which it pleases, however far and widely they are removed? 


And does any one wonder if the divine mind of God, being extended through all parts of the universe, runs 
to and fro, and rules all things, governs all things, being everywhere present, everywhere diffused; when 
the strength and power of the human mind, though enclosed within a mortal body, is so great, that it can 
in no way be restrained even by the barriers of this heavy and slothful body, to which it is bound, from 
bestowing upon itself, in its impatience of rest, the power of wandering without restraint? Whether, 
therefore, the mind has its dwelling in the head or in the breast, can any one comprehend what power of 
reason effects, that that incomprehensible faculty either remains fixed in the marrow of the brain, or in 
that blood divided into two parts which is enclosed in the heart; and not infer from this very circumstance 
how great is the power of God, because the soul does not see itself, or of what nature or where it is; and if 
it did see, yet it would not be able to perceive in what manner an incorporeal substance is united with one 
which is corporeal? Or if the mind has no fixed locality, but runs here and there scattered through the 
whole body,—which is possible, and was asserted by Xenocrates, the disciple of Plato,—then, inasmuch as 
intelligence is present in every part of the body, it cannot be understood what that mind is, or what its 
qualities are, since its nature is so subtle and refined, that, though infused into solid organs by a living 
and, as it were, ardent perception, it is mingled with all the members. 


But take care that you never think it probable, as Aristoxenus said, that the mind has no existence, but 
that the power of perception exists from the constitution of the body and the construction of the organs, 
as harmony does in the case of the lyre. For musicians call the stretching and sounding of the strings to 
entire strains, without any striking of notes in agreement with them, harmony. They will have it, therefore, 
that the soul in man exists in a manner like that by which harmonious modulation exists on the lyre; 
namely, that the firm uniting of the separate parts of the body and the vigour of all the limbs agreeing 
together, makes that perceptible motion, and adjusts the mind, as well-stretched things produce 
harmonious sound. And as, in the lyre, when anything has been interrupted or relaxed, the whole method 
of the strain is disturbed and destroyed; so in the body, when any part of the limbs receives an injury, the 
whole are weakened, and all being corrupted and thrown into confusion, the power of perception is 
destroyed: and this is called death. But he, if he had possessed any mind, would never have transferred 
harmony from the lyre to man. For the lyre cannot of its own accord send forth a sound, so that there can 
be in this any comparison and resemblance to a living person; but the soul both reflects and is moved of 
its own accord. But if there were in us anything resembling harmony, it would be moved by a blow from 
without, as the strings of the lyre are by the hands; whereas without the handling of the artificer, and the 
stroke of the fingers, they lie mute and motionless. But doubtless he ought to have beaten by the hand, 
that he might at length observe; for his mind, badly compacted from his members, was in a state of torpor. 


CHAP. XVII 
OF THE SOUL, AND THE OPINION OF PHILOSOPHERS CONCERNING IT 


It remains to speak of the soul, although its system and nature cannot be perceived. Nor, therefore, do we 
fail to understand that the soul is immortal, since whatever is vigorous and is in motion by itself at all 
times, and cannot be seen or touched, must he eternal. But what the soul is, is not yet agreed upon by 
philosophers, and perhaps will never be agreed upon. For some have said that it is blood, others that it is 
fire, others wind, from which it has received its name of anima, or animus, because in Greek the wind is 
called anemos and yet none of these appears to have spoken anything. For if the soul appears to be 
extinguished when the blood is poured forth through a wound, or is exhausted by the heat of fevers, it 
does not therefore follow that the system of the soul is to be placed in the material of the blood; as though 
a question should arise as to the nature of the light which we make use of, and the answer should be given 
that it is oil, for when that is consumed the light is extinguished: since they are plainly different, but the 
one is the nourishment of the other. Therefore the soul appears to be like light, since it is not itself blood, 
but is nourished by the moisture of the blood, as light is by oil. 


But they who have supposed it to be fire made use of this argument, that when the soul is present the 
body is warm, but on its departure the body grows cold. But fire is both without perception and is seen, 
and burns when touched. But the soul is both endowed with perception and cannot be seen, and does not 
burn. From which it is evident that the soul is something like God. But they who suppose that it is wind 
are deceived by this, because we appear to live by drawing breath from the air. Varro gives this definition: 
“The soul is air conceived in the mouth, warmed in the lungs, heated in the heart, diffused into the body.” 
These things are most plainly false. For I say that the nature of things of this kind is not so obscure, that 
we do not even understand what cannot be true. If any one should say to me that the heaven is of brass, 
or crystal, or, as Empedocles says, that it is frozen air, must I at once assent because I do not know of 
what material the heaven is? For as I know not this, I know that. Therefore the soul is not air conceived in 
the mouth, because the soul is produced much before air can be conceived in the mouth. For it is not 
introduced into the body after birth, as it appears to some philosophers, but immediately after conception, 
when the divine necessity has formed the offspring in the womb; for it so lives within the bowels of its 
mother, that it is increased in growth, and delights to bound with repeated beatings. In short, there must 
be a miscarriage if the living young within shall die. The other parts of the definition have reference to 


this, that during those nine months in which we were in the womb we appear to have been dead. None, 
therefore, of these three opinions is true. We cannot, however, say that they who held these sentiments 
were false to such an extent that they said nothing at all; for we live at once by the blood, and heat, and 
breath. But since the soul exists in the body by the union of all these, they did not express what it was in 
its own proper sense; for as it cannot be seen, so it cannot be expressed. 


CHAP. XVIII 
OF THE SOUL AND THE MIND, AND THEIR AFFECTIONS 


There follows another, and in itself an inexplicable inquiry: Whether the soul and the mind are the same, 
or there be one faculty by which we live, and another by which we perceive and have discernment. There 
are not wanting arguments on either side. For they who say that they are one faculty make use of this 
argument, that we cannot live without perception, nor perceive without life, and therefore that that which 
is incapable of separation cannot be different; but that whatever it is, it has the office of living and the 
method of perception. On which account two Epicurean poets speak of the mind and the soul indifferently. 
But they who say that they are different argue in this way: That the mind is one thing, and the soul 
another, may be understood from this, that the mind may be extinguished while the soul is uninjured, 
which is accustomed to happen in the case of the insane; also, that the soul is put to rest by death, the 
mind by sleep, and indeed in such a manner that it is not only ignorant of what is taking place, or where it 
is, but it is even deceived by the contemplation of false objects. And how this takes place cannot 
accurately be perceived; why it takes place can be perceived. For we can by no means rest unless the 
mind is kept occupied by the similitudes of visions. But the mind lies hid, oppressed with sleep, as fire 
buried by ashes drawn over it; but if you stir it a little it again blazes, and, as it were, wakes up. Therefore 
it is called away by images, until the limbs, bedewed with sleep, are invigorated; for the body while the 
perception is awake, although it lies motionless, yet is not at rest, because the perception burns in it, and 
vibrates as a flame, and keeps all the limbs bound to itself. 


But when the mind is transferred from its application to the contemplation of images, then at length the 
whole body is resolved into rest. But the mind is transferred from dark thought, when, under the influence 
of darkness, it has begun to be alone with itself. While it is intent upon those things concerning which it is 
reflecting, sleep suddenly creeps on, and the thought itself imperceptibly turns aside to the nearest 
appearances: thus it begins also to see those things which it had placed before its eyes. Then it proceeds 
further, and finds diversions for itself, that it may not interrupt the most healthy repose of the body. For as 
the mind is diverted in the day by true sights, so that it does not sleep; so is it diverted in the night by 
false sights, so that it is not aroused. For if it perceives no images, it will follow of necessity either that it 
is awake, or that it is asleep in perpetual death. Therefore the system of dreaming has been given by God 
for the sake of sleeping; and, indeed, it has been given to all animals in common; but this especially to 
man, that when God gave this system on account of rest, He left to Himself the power of teaching man 
future events by means of the dream. For narratives often testify that there have been dreams which have 
had an immediate and a remarkable accomplishment, and the answers of our prophets have been after 
the character of a dream. On which account they are not always true, nor always false, as Virgil testified, 
who supposed that there were two gates for the passage of dreams. But those which are false are seen for 
the sake of sleeping; those which are true are sent by God, that by this revelation we may learn impending 
goods or evils. 


CHAP. XIX 
OF THE SOUL, AND IT GIVEN BY GOD 


A question also may arise respecting this, whether the soul is produced from the father, or rather from the 
mother, or indeed from both. But I think that this judgment is to be formed as though in a doubtful matter. 
For nothing is true of these three opinions, because souls are produced neither from both nor from either. 
For a body may be produced from a body, since something is contributed from both; but a soul cannot be 
produced from souls, because nothing can depart from a slight and incomprehensible subject. Therefore 
the manner of the production of souls belongs entirely to God alone. 


“In fine, we are all sprung from a heavenly seed, all have that same Father.” 


as Lucretius says. For nothing but what is mortal can be generated from mortals. Nor ought he to be 
deemed a father who in no way perceives that he has transmitted or breathed a soul from his own; nor, if 
he perceives it, comprehends in his mind when or in what manner that effect is produced. 


From this it is evident that souls are not given by parents, but by one and the same God and Father of all, 
who alone has the law and method of their birth, since He alone produces them. For the part of the 
earthly parent is nothing more than with a sense of pleasure to emit the moisture of the body, in which is 
the material of birth, or to receive it; and to this work man’s power is limited, nor has he any further 
power. Therefore men wish for the birth of sons, because they do not themselves bring it about. 
Everything beyond this is the work of God,—namely, the conception itself, and the moulding of the body, 


and the breathing in of life, and the bringing forth in safety, and whatever afterwards contributes to the 
preservation of man: it is His gift that we breathe, that we live, and are vigorous. For, besides that we owe 
it to His bounty that we are safe in body, and that He supplies us with nourishment from various sources, 
He also gives to man wisdom, which no earthly father can by any means give; and therefore it often 
happens that foolish sons are born from wise parents, and wise sons from foolish parents, which some 
persons attribute to fate and the stars. But this is not now the time to discuss the subject of fate. It is 
sufficient to say this, that even if the stars hold together the efficacy of all things, it is nevertheless certain 
that all things are done by God, who both made and set in order the stars themselves. They are therefore 
senseless who detract this power from God, and assign it to His work. 


He would have it, therefore, to be in our own power, whether we use or do not use this divine and 
excellent gift of God. For, having granted this, He bound man himself by the mystery of virtue, by which 
he might be able to gain life. For great is the power, great the reason, great the mysterious purpose of 
man; and if any one shall not abandon this, nor betray his fidelity and devotedness, he must be happy: he, 
in short, to sum up the matter in few words, must of necessity resemble God. For he is in error whosoever 
judges of man by his flesh. For this worthless body with which we are clothed is the receptacle of man. 
For man himself, can neither be touched, nor looked upon, nor grasped, because he lies hidden within this 
body, which is seen. And if he shall be more luxurious and delicate in this life than its nature demands, if 
he shall despise virtue, and give himself to the pursuit of fleshly lusts, he will fall and be pressed down to 
the earth; but if (as his duty is) he shall readily and constantly maintain his position, which is right for 
him, and he has rightly obtained,—if he shall not be enslaved to the earth, which he ought to trample upon 
and overcome, he will gain eternal life. 


CHAP. Xx 
OF HIMSELF AND THE TRUTH 


These things I have written to you, Demetrianus, for the present in few words, and perhaps with more 
obscurity than was befitting, in accordance with the necessity of circumstances and the time, with which 
you ought to be content, since you are about to receive more and better things if God shall favour us. 
Then, accordingly, I will exhort you with greater clearness and truth to the learning of true philosophy. For 
I have determined to commit to writing as many things as I shall be able, which have reference to the 
condition of a happy life; and that indeed against the philosophers, since they are pernicious and weighty 
for the disturbing of the truth. For the force of their eloquence is incredible, and their subtlety in 
argument and disputation may easily deceive any one; and these we will refute partly by our own 
weapons, but partly by weapons borrowed from their mutual wrangling, so that it may be evident that 
they rather introduced error than removed it. 


Perhaps you may wonder that I venture to undertake so great a deed. Shall we then suffer the truth to be 
extinguished or crushed? IJ, in truth, would more willingly fail even under this burthen. For if Marcus 
Tullius, the unparalleled example of eloquence itself, was often vanquished by men void of learning and 
eloquence,—who, however, were striving for that which was true,—why should we despair that the truth 
itself will by its own peculiar force and clearness avail against deceitful and captious eloquence? They 
indeed are wont to profess themselves advocates of the truth; but who can defend that which he has not 
learned, or make clear to others that which he himself does not know? I seem to promise a great thing; 
but there is need of the favour of Heaven, that ability and time may be given us for following our purpose. 
But if life is to be wished for by a wise man, assuredly I should wish to live for no other reason than that I 
may effect something which may be worthy of life, and which may be useful to my readers, if not for 
eloquence, because there is in me but a slight stream of eloquence, at any rate for living, which is 
especially needful. And when I have accomplished this, I shall think that I have lived enough, and that I 
have discharged the duty of a man, if my labour shall have freed some men from errors, and have directed 
them to the path which leads to heaven. 


Of the Manner in Which the Persecutors Died 


Addressed to Donatus 


CHAP. I 


The Lord has heard those supplications which you, my best beloved Donatus, pour forth in His presence 
all the day long, and the supplications of the rest of our brethren, who by a glorious confession have 
obtained an everlasting crown, the reward of their faith. Behold, all the adversaries are destroyed, and 
tranquillity having been re-established throughout the Roman empire, the late oppressed Church arises 
again, and the temple of God, overthrown by the hands of the wicked, is built with more glory than before. 
For God has raised up princes to rescind the impious and sanguinary edicts of the tyrants and provide for 
the welfare of mankind; so that now the cloud of past times is dispelled, and peace and serenity gladden 
all hearts. And after the furious whirlwind and black tempest, the heavens are now become calm, and the 
wished-for light has shone forth; and now God, the hearer of prayer, by His divine aid has lifted His 
prostrate and afflicted servants from the ground, has brought to an end the united devices of the wicked, 
and wiped off the tears from the faces of those who mourned. They who insulted over the Divinity, lie low; 
they who cast down the holy temple, are fallen with more tremendous ruin; and the tormentors of just 
men have poured out their guilty souls amidst plagues inflicted by Heaven, and amidst deserved tortures. 
For God delayed to punish them, that, by great and marvellous examples, He might teach posterity that 
He alone is God, and that with fit vengeance He executes judgment on the proud, the impious, and the 
persecutors. 


Of the end of those men I have thought good to publish a narrative, that all who are afar off, and all who 
shall arise hereafter, may learn how the Almighty manifested His power and sovereign greatness in 
rooting out and utterly destroying the enemies of His name. And this will become evident, when I relate 
who were the persecutors of the Church from the time of its first constitution, and what were the 
punishments by which the divine Judge, in His severity, took vengeance on them. 


CHAP. II 


In the latter days of the Emperor Tiberius, in the consulship of Ruberius Geminus and Fufius Geminus, 
and on the tenth of the kalends of April, as I find it written, Jesus Christ was crucified by the Jews. After 
He had risen again on the third day, He gathered together His apostles, whom fear, at the time of His 
being laid hold on, had put to flight; and while He sojourned with them forty days, He opened their hearts, 
interpreted to them the Scripture, which hitherto had been wrapped up in obscurity, ordained and fitted 
them for the preaching of His word and doctrine, and regulated all things concerning the institutions of 
the New Testament; and this having been accomplished, a cloud and whirlwind enveloped Him, and 
caught Him up from the sight of men unto heaven. 


His apostles were at that time eleven in number, to whom were added Matthias, in the room of the traitor 
Judas, and afterwards Paul. Then were they dispersed throughout all the earth to preach the Gospel, as 
the Lord their Master had commanded them; and during twenty-five years, and until the beginning of the 
reign of the Emperor Nero, they occupied themselves in laying the foundations of the Church in every 
province and city. And while Nero reigned, the Apostle Peter came to Rome, and, through the power of 
God committed unto him, wrought certain miracles, and, by turning many to the true religion, built up a 
faithful and stedfast temple unto the Lord. When Nero heard of those things, and observed that not only in 
Rome, but in every other place, a great multitude revolted daily from the worship of idols, and, 
condemning their old ways, went over to the new religion, he, an execrable and pernicious tyrant, sprung 
forward to raze the heavenly temple and destroy the true faith. He it was who first persecuted the 
servants of God; he crucified Peter, and slew Paul: nor did he escape with impunity; for God looked on the 
affliction of His people; and therefore the tyrant, bereaved of authority, and precipitated from the height 
of empire, suddenly disappeared, and even the burial-place of that noxious wild beast was nowhere to be 
seen. This has led some persons of extravagant imagination to suppose that, having been conveyed to a 
distant region, he is still reserved alive; and to him they apply the Sibylline verses concerning 


“The fugitive, who slew his own mother, being to come from the uttermost boundaries of the earth;” 


as if he who was the first should also be the last persecutor, and thus prove the forerunner of Antichrist! 
But we ought not to believe those who, affirming that the two prophets Enoch and Elias have been 
translated into some remote place that they might attend our Lord when He shall come to judgment, also 
fancy that Nero is to appear hereafter as the forerunner of the devil, when he shall come to lay waste the 
earth and overthrow mankind. 


CHAP III 


After an interval of some years from the death of Nero, there arose another tyrant no less wicked 
(Domitian), who, although his government was exceedingly odious, for a very long time oppressed his 
subjects, and reigned in security, until at length he stretched forth his impious hands against the Lord. 
Having been instigated by evil demons to persecute the righteous people, he was then delivered into the 
power of his enemies, and suffered due punishment. To be murdered in his own palace was not vengeance 
ample enough: the very memory of his name was erased. For although he had erected many admirable 
edifices, and rebuilt the Capitol, and left other distinguished marks of his magnificence, yet the senate did 
so persecute his name, as to leave no remains of his statues, or traces of the inscriptions put up in honour 
of him; and by most solemn and severe decrees it branded him, even after death, with perpetual infamy. 
Thus, the commands of the tyrant having been rescinded, the Church was not only restored to her former 
state, but she shone forth with additional splendour, and became more and more flourishing. And in the 
times that followed, while many well-deserving princes guided the helm of the Roman empire, the Church 
suffered no violent assaults from her enemies, and she extended her hands unto the east and unto the 
west, insomuch that now there was not any the most remote corner of the earth to which the divine 
religion had not penetrated, or any nation of manners so barbarous that did not, by being converted to the 
worship of God, become mild and gentle. 


CHAP. IV 


This long peace, however, was afterwards interrupted. Decius appeared in the world, an accursed wild 
beast, to afflict the Church,—and who but a bad man would persecute religion? It seems as if he had been 
raised to sovereign eminence, at once to rage against God, and at once to fall; for, having undertaken an 
expedition against the Carpi, who had then possessed themselves of Dacia and Moefia, he was suddenly 
surrounded by the barbarians, and slain, together with great part of his army; nor could he be honoured 
with the rites of sepulture, but, stripped and naked, he lay to be devoured by wild beasts and birds,—a fit 
end for the enemy of God. 


CHAP. V 


And presently Valerian also, in a mood alike frantic, lifted up his impious hands to assault God, and, 
although his time was short, shed much righteous blood. But God punished him in a new and 
extraordinary manner, that it might be a lesson to future ages that the adversaries of Heaven always 
receive the just recompense of their iniquities. He, having been made prisoner by the Persians, lost not 
only that power which he had exercised without moderation, but also the liberty of which be had deprived 
others; and he wasted the remainder of his days in the vilest condition of slavery: for Sapores, the king of 
the Persians, who had made him prisoner, whenever he chose to get into his carriage or to mount on 
horseback, commanded the Roman to stoop and present his back; then, setting his foot on the shoulders 
of Valerian, he said, with a smile of reproach, “This is true, and not what the Romans delineate on board 
or plaster.” Valerian lived for a considerable time under the well-merited insults of his conqueror; so that 
the Roman name remained long the scoff and derision of the barbarians: and this also was added to the 
severity of his punishment, that although he had an emperor for his son, he found no one to revenge his 
captivity and most abject and servile state; neither indeed was he ever demanded back. Afterward, when 
he had finished this shameful life under so great dishonour, he was flayed, and his skin, stripped from the 
flesh, was dyed with vermilion, and placed in the temple of the gods of the barbarians, that the 
remembrance of a triumph so signal might be perpetuated, and that this spectacle might always be 
exhibited to our ambassadors, as an admonition to the Romans, that, beholding the spoils of their captived 
emperor in a Persian temple, they should not place too great confidence in their own strength. 


Now since God so punished the sacrilegious, is it not strange that any one should afterward have dared to 
do, or even to devise, aught against the majesty of the one God, who governs and supports all things? 


CHAP. VI 


Aurelian might have recollected the fate of the captived emperor, yet, being of a nature outrageous and 
headstrong, he forgot both his sin and its punishment, and by deeds of cruelty irritated the divine wrath. 
He was not, however, permitted to accomplish what he had devised; for just as he began to give a loose to 
his rage, he was slain. His bloody edicts had not yet reached the more distant provinces, when he himself 
lay all bloody on the earth at Caenophrurium in Thrace, assassinated by his familiar friends, who had 
taken up groundless suspicions against him. 


Examples of such a nature, and so numerous, ought to have deterred succeeding tyrants; nevertheless 
they were not only not dismayed, but, in their misdeeds against God, became more bold and 
presumptuous. 


CHAP. VII 


While Diocletian, that author of ill, and deviser of misery, was ruining all things, he could not withhold his 
insults, not even against God. This man, by avarice partly, and partly by timid counsels, overturned the 
Roman empire. For he made choice of three persons to share the government with him; and thus, the 
empire having been quartered, armies were multiplied, and each of the four princes strove to maintain a 
much more considerable military force than any sole emperor had done in times past. There began to be 
fewer men who paid taxes than there were who received wages; so that the means of the husbandmen 
being exhausted by enormous impositions, the farms were abandoned, cultivated grounds became 
woodland, and universal dismay prevailed. Besides, the provinces were divided into minute portions, and 
many presidents and a multitude of inferior officers lay heavy on each territory, and almost on each city. 
There were also many stewards of different degrees, and deputies of presidents. Very few civil causes 
came before them: but there were condemnations daily, and forfeitures frequently inflicted; taxes on 
numberless commodities, and those not only often repeated, but perpetual, and, in exacting them, 
intolerable wrongs. 


Whatever was laid on for the maintenance of the soldiery might have been endured; but Diocletian, 
through his insatiable avarice, would never allow the sums of money in his treasury to be diminished: he 
was constantly heaping together extraordinary aids and free gifts, that his original hoards might remain 
untouched and inviolable. He also, when by various extortions he had made all things exceedingly dear, 
attempted by an ordinance to limit their prices. Then much blood was shed for the veriest trifles; men 
were afraid to expose aught to sale, and the scarcity became more excessive and grievous than ever, until, 
in the end, the ordinance, after having proved destructive to multitudes, was from mere necessity 
abrogated. To this there were added a certain endless passion for building, and on that account, endless 
exactions from the provinces for furnishing wages to labourers and artificers, and supplying carriages and 
whatever else was requisite to the works which he projected. Here public halls, there a circus, here a 
mint, and there a workhouse for making implements of war; in one place a habitation for his empress, and 
in another for his daughter. Presently great part of the city was quitted, and all men removed with their 
wives and children, as from a town taken by enemies; and when those buildings were completed, to the 
destruction of whole provinces, he said, “They are not right, let them be done on another plan.” Then they 
were to be pulled down, or altered, to undergo perhaps a future demolition. By such folly was he 
continually endeavouring to equal Nicomedia with the city Rome in magnificence. 


I omit mentioning how many perished on account of their possessions or wealth; for such evils were 
exceedingly frequent, and through their frequency appeared almost lawful. But this was peculiar to him, 
that whenever he saw a field remarkably well cultivated, or a house of uncommon elegance, a false 
accusation and a capital punishment were straightway prepared against the proprietor; so that it seemed 
as if Diocletian could not be guilty of rapine without also shedding blood. 


CHAP. VIII 


What was the character of his brother in empire, Maximian, called Herculius? Not unlike to that of 
Diocletian; and, indeed, to render their friendship so close and faithful as it was, there must have been in 
them a sameness of inclinations and purposes, a corresponding will and unanimity in judgment. Herein 
alone they were different, that Diocletian was more avaricious and less resolute, and that Maximian, with 
less avarice, had a bolder spirit, prone not to good, but to evil. For while he possessed Italy, itself the chief 
seat of empire, and while other very opulent provinces, such as Africa and Spain, were near at hand, he 
took little care to preserve those treasures which he had such fair opportunities of amassing. Whenever 
he stood in need of more, the richest senators were presently charged, by suborned evidences, as guilty of 
aspiring to the empire; so that the chief luminaries of the senate were daily extinguished. And thus the 
treasury, delighting in blood, overflowed with ill-gotten wealth. 


Add to all this the incontinency of that pestilent wretch, not only in debauching males, which is hateful 
and abominable, but also in the violation of the daughters of the principal men of the state; for wherever 
he journeyed, virgins were suddenly torn from the presence of their parents. In such enormities he placed 
his supreme delight, and to indulge to the utmost his lust and flagitious desires was in his judgment the 
felicity of his reign. 


I pass over Constantius, a prince unlike the others, and worthy to have had the sole government of the 
empire. 


CHAP. IX 


But the other Maximian (Galerius), chosen by Diocletian for his son-in-law, was worse, not only than those 
two princes whom our own times have experienced, but worse than all the bad princes of former days. In 
this wild beast there dwelt a native barbarity and a savageness foreign to Roman blood; and no wonder, 
for his mother was born beyond the Danube, and it was an inroad of the Carpi that obliged her to cross 
over and take refuge in New Dacia. The form of Galerius corresponded with his manners. Of stature tall, 
full of flesh, and swollen to a horrible bulk of corpulency; by his speech, gestures, and looks, he made 
himself a terror to all that came near him. His father-in-law, too, dreaded him excessively. The cause was 


this. Narseus, king of the Persians, emulating the example set him by his grandfather Sapores, assembled 
a great army, and aimed at becoming master of the eastern provinces of the Roman empire. Diocletian, 
apt to be low-spirited and timorous in every commotion, and fearing a fate like that of Valerian, would not 
in person encounter Narseus; but he sent Galerius by the way of Armenia, while he himself halted in the 
eastern provinces, and anxiously watched the event. It is a custom amongst the barbarians to take 
everything that belongs to them into the field. Galerius laid an ambush for them, and easily overthrew 
men embarrassed with the multitude of their followers and with their baggage. Having put Narseus to 
flight, and returned with much spoil, his own pride and Diocletian’s fears were greatly increased. For 
after this victory he rose to such a pitch of haughtiness as to reject the appellation of Caesar; and when he 
heard that appellation in letters addressed to him, he cried out, with a stern look and terrible voice, “How 
long am I to be Caesar? “Then he began to act extravagantly, insomuch that, as if he had been a second 
Romulus, he wished to pass for and to be called the offspring of Mars; and that he might appear the issue 
of a divinity, he was willing that his mother Romula should be dishonoured with the name of adulteress. 
But, not to confound the chronological order of events, I delay the recital of his actions; for indeed 
afterwards, when Galerius got the title of emperor, his father-in-law having been divested of the imperial 
purple, he became altogether outrageous, and of unbounded arrogance. 


While by such a conduct, and with such associates, Diocles—for that was the name of Diocletian before he 
attained sovereignty—occupied himself in subverting the commonweal, there was no evil which his crimes 
did not deserve: nevertheless he reigned most prosperously, as long as he forbore to defile his hands with 
the blood of the just; and what cause he had for persecuting them, I come now to explain. 


CHAP. X 


Diocletian, as being of a timorous disposition, was a searcher into futurity, and during his abode in the 
East he began to slay victims, that from their livers he might obtain a prognostic of events; and while he 
sacrificed, some attendants of his, who were Christians, stood by, and they put the immortal sign on their 
foreheads. At this the demons were chased away, and the holy rites interrupted. The soothsayers 
trembled, unable to investigate the wonted marks on the entrails of the victims. They frequently repeated 
the sacrifices, as if the former had been unpropitious; but the victims, slain from time to time, afforded no 
tokens for divination. At length Tages, the chief of the soothsayers, either from guess or from his own 
observation, said, “There are profane persons here, who obstruct the rites.” Then Diocletian, in furious 
passion, ordered not only all who were assisting at the holy ceremonies, but also all who resided within 
the palace, to sacrifice, and, in case of their refusal, to be scourged. And further, by letters to the 
commanding officers, he enjoined that all soldiers should be forced to the like impiety, under pain of being 
dismissed the service. Thus far his rage proceeded; but at that season he did nothing more against the law 
and religion of God. After an interval of some time he went to winter in Bithynia; and presently Galerius 
Caesar came thither, inflamed with furious resentment, and purposing to excite the inconsiderate old man 
to carry on that persecution which he had begun against the Christians. I have learned that the cause of 
his fury was as follows. 


CHAP. XI 


The mother of Galerius, a woman exceedingly superstitious, was a votary of the gods of the mountains. 
Being of such a character, she made sacrifices almost every day, and she feasted her servants on the meat 
offered to idols: but the Christians of her family would not partake of those entertainments; and while she 
feasted with the Gentiles, they continued in fasting and prayer. On this account she conceived ill-will 
against the Christians, and by woman-like complaints instigated her son, no less superstitious than 
herself, to destroy them. So, during the whole winter, Diocletian and Galerius held councils together, at 
which no one else assisted; and it was the universal opinion that their conferences respected the most 
momentous affairs of the empire. The old man long opposed the fury of Galerius, and showed how 
pernicious it would be to raise disturbances throughout the world and to shed so much blood; that the 
Christians were wont with eagerness to meet death; and that it would be enough for him to exclude 
persons of that religion from the court and the army. Yet he could not restrain the madness of that 
obstinate man. He resolved, therefore, to take the opinion of his friends. Now this was a circumstance in 
the bad disposition of Diocletian, that whenever he determined to do good, he did it without advice, that 
the praise might be all his own; but whenever he determined to do ill, which he was sensible would be 
blamed, he called in many advisers, that his own fault might be imputed to other men: and therefore a few 
civil magistrates, and a few military commanders, were admitted to give their counsel; and the question 
was put to them according to priority of rank. Some, through personal ill-will towards the Christians, were 
of opinion that they ought to be cut off, as enemies of the gods and adversaries of the established religious 
ceremonies. Others thought differently, but, having understood the will of Galerius, they, either from 
dread of displeasing or from a desire of gratifying him, concurred in the opinion given against the 
Christians. Yet not even then could the emperor be prevailed upon to yield his assent. He determined 
above all to consult his gods; and to that end he despatched a soothsayer to inquire of Apollo at Miletus, 
whose answer was such as might be expected from an enemy of the divine religion. So Diocletian was 
drawn over from his purpose. But although he could struggle no longer against his friends, and against 
Caesar and Apollo, yet still he attempted to observe such moderation as to command the business to be 


carried through without bloodshed; whereas Galerius would have had all persons burnt alive who refused 
to sacrifice. 


CHAP. XII 


A fit and auspicious day was sought out for the accomplishment of this undertaking; and the festival of the 
god Terminus, celebrated on the sevens of the kalends of March, was chosen, in preference to all others, 
to terminate, as it were, the Christian religion. 


“That day, the harbinger of death, arose, 
First cause of ill, and long enduring woes;” 


of woes which befell not only the Christians, but the whole earth. When that day dawned, in the eighth 
consulship of Diocletian and seventh of Maximian, suddenly, while it was yet hardly light, the prefect, 
together with chief commanders, tribunes, and officers of the treasury, came to the church in Nicomedia, 
and the gates having been forced open, they searched everywhere for an image of the Divinity. The books 
of the Holy Scriptures were found, and they were committed to the flames; the utensils and furniture of 
the church were abandoned to pillage: all was rapine, confusion, tumult. That church, situated on rising 
ground, was within view of the palace; and Diocletian and Galerius stood, as if on a watch-tower, disputing 
long whether it ought to be set on fire. The sentiment of Diocletian prevailed, who dreaded lest, so great a 
fire being once kindled, some part of the city might he burnt; for there were many and large buildings that 
surrounded the church. Then the Pretorian Guards came in battle array, with axes and other iron 
instruments, and having been let loose everywhere, they in a few hours levelled that very lofty edifice with 
the ground. 


CHAP. XIII 


Next day an edict was published, depriving the Christians of all honours and dignities; ordaining also that, 
without any distinction of rank or degree, they should be subjected to tortures, and that every suit at law 
should be received against them; while, on the other hand, they were debarred from being plaintiffs in 
questions of wrong, adultery, or theft; and, finally, that they should neither be capable of freedom, nor 
have right of suffrage. A certain person tore down this edict, and cut it in pieces, improperly indeed, but 
with high spirit, saying in scorn, “These are the triumphs of Goths and Sarmatians.” Having been instantly 
seized and brought to judgment, he was not only tortured, but burnt alive, in the forms of law; and having 
displayed admirable patience under sufferings, he was consumed to ashes. 


CHAP. XIV 


But Galerius, not satisfied with the tenor of the edict, sought in another way to gain on the emperor. That 
he might urge him to excess of cruelty in persecution, he employed private emissaries to set the palace on 
fire; and some part of it having been burnt, the blame was laid on the Christians as public enemies; and 
the very appellation of Christian grew odious on account of that fire. It was said that the Christians, in 
concert with the eunuchs, had plotted to destroy the princes; and that both of the princes had well-nigh 
been burnt alive in their own palace. Diocletian, shrewd and intelligent as he always chose to appear, 
suspected nothing of the contrivance, but, inflamed with anger, immediately commanded that all his own 
domestics should be tortured to force a confession of the plot. He sat on his tribunal, and saw innocent 
men tormented by fire to make discovery. All magistrates, and all who had superintendency in the 
imperial palace, obtained special commissions to administer the torture; and they strove with each other 
who should be first in bringing to light the conspiracy. No circumstances, however, of the fact were 
detected anywhere; for no one applied the torture to any domestics of Galerius. He himself was ever with 
Diocletian, constantly urging him, and never allowing the passions of the inconsiderate old man to cool. 
Then, after an interval of fifteen days, he attempted a second fire; but that was perceived quickly, and 
extinguished. Still, however, its author remained unknown. On that very day, Galerius, who in the middle 
of winter had prepared for his departure, suddenly hurried out of the city, protesting that he fled to 
escape being burnt alive. 


CHAP. XV 


And now Diocletian raged, not only against his own domestics, but indiscriminately against all; and he 
began by forcing his daughter Valeria and his wife Prisca to be polluted by sacrificing. Eunuchs, once the 
most powerful, and who had chief authority at court and with the emperor, were slain. Presbyters and 
other officers of the Church were seized, without evidence by witnesses or confession, condemned, and 
together with their families led to execution. In burning alive, no distinction of sex or age was regarded; 
and because of their great multitude, they were not burnt one after another, but a herd of them were 
encircled with the same fire; and servants, having millstones tied about their necks, were cast into the 
sea. Nor was the persecution less grievous on the rest of the people of God; for the judges, dispersed 
through all the temples, sought to compel every one to sacrifice. The prisons were crowded; tortures, 


hitherto unheard of, were invented; and lest justice should be inadvertently administered to a Christian, 
altars were placed in the courts of justice, hard by the tribunal, that every litigant might offer incense 
before his cause could be heard. Thus judges were no otherwise approached than divinities. Mandates 
also had gone to Maximian Herculius and Constantius, requiring their concurrence in the execution of the 
edicts; for in matters even of such mighty importance their opinion was never once asked. Herculius, a 
person of no merciful temper, yielded ready obedience, and enforced the edicts throughout his dominions 
of Italy. Constantius, on the other hand, lest he should have seemed to dissent from the injunctions of his 
superiors, permitted the demolition of churches,—mere walls, and capable of being built up again,—but he 
preserved entire that true temple of God, which is the human body. 


CHAP. XVI 


Thus was all the earth afflicted; and from east to west, except in the territories of Gaul, three ravenous 
wild beasts continued to rage. 


“Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

A voice of brass, and adamantine lungs, 

Not half the dreadful scene could I disclose,” 

or recount the punishments inflicted by the rulers in every province on religious and innocent men. 


But what need of a particular recital of those things, especially to you, my best beloved Donatus, who 
above all others was exposed to the storm of that violent persecution? For when you had fallen into the 
hands of the prefect Flaccinian, no puny murderer, and afterwards of Hierocles, who from a deputy 
became president of Bithynia, the author and adviser of the persecution, and last of all into the hands of 
his successor Priscillian, you displayed to mankind a pattern of invincible magnanimity. Having been nine 
times exposed to racks and diversified torments, nine times by a glorious profession of your faith you 
foiled the adversary; in nine combats you subdued the devil and his chosen soldiers; and by nine victories 
you triumphed over this world and its terrors. How pleasing the spectacle to God, when He beheld you a 
conqueror, yoking in your chariot not white horses, nor enormous elephants, but those very men who had 
led captive the nations! After this sort to lord it over the lords of the earth is triumph indeed! Now, by 
your valour were they conquered, when you set at defiance their flagitious edicts, and, through stedfast 
faith and the fortitude of your soul, you routed all the vain terrors of tyrannical authority. Against you 
neither scourges, nor iron claws, nor fire, nor sword, nor various kinds of torture, availed aught; and no 
violence could bereave you of your fidelity and persevering resolution. This it is to be a disciple of God, 
and this it is to be a soldier of Christ; a soldier whom no enemy can dislodge, or wolf snatch, from the 
heavenly camp; no artifice ensnare, or pain of body subdue, or torments overthrow. At length, after those 
nine glorious combats, in which the devil was vanquished by you, he dared not to enter the lists again 
with one whom, by repeated trials, he had found unconquerable; and he abstained from challenging you 
any more, lest you should have laid hold on the garland of victory already stretched out to you; an 
unfading garland, which, although you have not at present received it, is laid up in the kingdom of the 
Lord for your virtue and deserts. But let us now return to the course of our narrative. 


CHAP. XVII 


The wicked plan having been carried into execution, Diocletian, whom prosperity had now abandoned, set 
out instantly for Rome, there to celebrate the commencement of the twentieth year of his reign. That 
solemnity was performed on the twelfth of the kalends of December; and suddenly the emperor, unable to 
bear the Roman freedom of speech, peevishly and impatiently burst away from the city. The kalends of 
January approached, at which day the consulship, for the ninth time, was to be offered to him; yet, rather 
than continue thirteen days longer in Rome, he chose that his first appearance as consul should be at 
Ravenna. Having, however, begun his journey in winter, amidst intense cold and incessant rains, he 
contracted a slight but lingering disease: it harassed him without intermission, so that he was obliged for 
the most part to be carried in a litter. Then, at the close of summer, he made a circuit along the banks of 
the Danube, and so came to Nicomedia. His disease had now become more grievous and oppressing; yet 
he caused himself to be brought out, in order to dedicate that circus which, at the conclusion of the 
twentieth year of his reign, he had erected. Immediately he grew so languid and feeble, that prayers for 
his life were put up to all the gods. Then suddenly, on the ides of December, there was heard in the palace 
sorrow, and weeping, and lamentation, and the courtiers ran to and fro; there was silence throughout the 
city, and a report went of the death, and even of the burial, of Diocletian: but early on the morrow it was 
suddenly rumoured that he still lived. At this the countenance of his domestics and courtiers changed 
from melancholy to gay. Nevertheless there were who suspected his death to be kept secret until the 
arrival of Galerius Caesar, lest in the meanwhile the soldiery should attempt some change in the 
government; and this suspicion grew so universal, that no one would believe the emperor alive, until, on 
the kalends of March, he appeared in public, but so wan, his illness having lasted almost a year, as hardly 
to be known again. The fit of stupor, resembling death, happened on the ides of December; and although 
he in some measure recovered, yet he never attained to perfect health again, for he became disordered in 


his judgment, being at certain times insane and at others of sound mind. 


CHAP. XVIII 


Within a few days Galerius Caesar arrived, not to congratulate his father-in-law on the re-establishment of 
his health, but to force him to resign the empire. Already he had urged Maximian Herculius to the like 
purpose, and by the alarm of civil wars terrified the old man into compliance; and he now assailed 
Diocletian. At first, in gentle and friendly terms, he said that age and growing infirmities disabled 
Diocletian for the charge of the commonweal, and that he had need to give himself some repose after his 
labours. Galerius, in confirmation of his argument, produced the example of Nerva, who laid the weight of 
empire on Trajan. 


But Diocletian made answer, that it was unfit for one who had held a rank, eminent above all others and 
conspicuous, to sink into the obscurity of a low station; neither indeed was it safe, because in the course 
of so long a reign he must unavoidably have made many enemies. That the case of Nerva was very 
different: he, after having reigned a single year, felt himself, either from age or from inexperience in 
business, unequal to affairs so momentous, and therefore threw aside the helm of government, and 
returned to that private life in which he had already grown old. But Diocletian added, that if Galerius 
wished for the title of emperor, there was nothing to hinder its being conferred on him and Constantius, 
as well as on Maximian Herculius. 


Galerius, whose imagination already grasped at the whole empire, saw that little but an unsubstantial 
name would accrue to him from this proposal, and therefore replied that the settlement made by 
Diocletian himself ought to be inviolable; a settlement which provided that there should be two of higher 
rank vested with supreme power, and two others of inferior, to assist them. Easily might concord be 
preserved between two equals, never amongst four; that he, if Diocletian would not resign, must consult 
his own interests, so as to remain no longer in an inferior rank, and the last of that rank; that for fifteen 
years past he had been confined, as an exile, to Illyricum and the banks of the Danube, perpetually 
struggling against barbarous nations, while others, at their ease, governed dominions more extensive than 
his, and better civilized. 


Diocletian already knew, by letters from Maximian Herculius, all that Galerius had spoken at their 
conference, and also that he was augmenting his army; and now, on hearing his discourse, the spiritless 
old man burst into tears, and said, “Be it as you will.” 


It remained to choose Caesars by common consent. “But,” said Galerius, “why ask the advice of Maximian 
and Constantius, since they must needs acquiesce in whatever we do?”—”Certainly they will,” replied 
Diocletian, “for we must elect their sons.” 


Now Maximian Herculius had a son, Maxentius, married to the daughter of Galerius, a man of bad and 
mischievous dispositions, and so proud and stubborn withal, that he would never pay the wonted 
obeisance either to his father or father-in-law, and on that account he was hated by them both. 
Constantius also had a son, Constantine, a young man of very great worth, and well meriting the high 
station of Caesar. The distinguished comeliness of his figure, his strict attention to all military duties, his 
virtuous demeanour and singular affability, had endeared him to the troops, and made him the choice of 
every individual. He was then at court, having long before been created by Diocletian a tribune of the first 
order. 


“What is to be done?” said Galerius, “for that Maxentius deserves not the office. He who, while yet a 
private man, has treated me with contumely, how will he act when once he obtains power?”—”But 
Constantine is amiable, and will so rule as hereafter, in the opinion of mankind, to surpass the mild virtues 
of his father.”"—”Be it so, if my inclinations and judgment are to be disregarded. Men ought to be 
appointed who are at my disposal, who will dread me, and never do anything unless by my 
orders.”—”Whom then shall we appoint?”—”Severus.”—”How! that dancer, that habitual drunkard, who 
turns night into day, and day into night?”—”He deserves the office, for he has approved himself a faithful 
paymaster and purveyor of the army; and, indeed, I have already despatched him to receive the purple 
from the hands of Maximian.”—”Well, I consent; but whom else do you suggest?”—”Him,” said Galerius, 
pointing out Daia, a young man, half-barbarian. Now Galerius had lately bestowed part of his own name 
on that youth, and called him Maximin, in like manner as Diocletian formerly bestowed on Galerius the 
name of Maximian, for the omen’s sake, because Maximian Herculius had served him with unshaken 
fidelity.—”Who is that you present?”—”A kinsman of mine.”—”Alas!” said Diocletian, heaving a deep sigh, 
“you do not propose men fit for the charge of public affairs!”—”I have tried them.”—”Then do you look to 
it, who are about to assume the administration of the empire: as for me, while I continued emperor, long 
and diligent have been my labours in providing for the security of the commonweal; and now, should 
anything disastrous ensue, the blame will not be mine.” 


CHAP. XIX 


Matters having been thus concerted, Diocletian and Galerius went in procession to publish the nomination 


of Caesars. Every one looked at Constantine; for there was no doubt that the choice would fall on him. The 
troops present, as well as the chief soldiers of the other legions, who had been summoned to the 
solemnity, fixed their eyes on Constantine, exulted in the hope of his approaching election, and occupied 
themselves in prayers for his prosperity. Near three miles from Nicomedia there is an eminence, on the 
summit of which Galerius formerly received the purple; and there a pillar, with the statue of Jupiter, was 
placed. Thither the procession went. An assembly of the soldiers was called. Diocletian, with tears, 
harangued them, and said that he was become infirm, that he needed repose after his fatigues, and that 
he would resign the empire into hands more vigorous and able, and at the same time appoint new 
Caesars. The spectators, with the utmost earnestness, waited for the nomination. Suddenly he declared 
that the Caesars were Severus and Maximin. The amazement was universal. Constantine stood near in 
public view, and men began to question amongst themselves whether his name too had not been changed 
into Maximin; when, in the sight of all, Galerius, stretching back his hand, put Constantine aside, and 
drew Daia forward, and, having divested him of the garb of a private person, set him in the most 
conspicuous place. All men wondered who he could be, and from whence he came; but none ventured to 
interpose or move objections, so confounded were their minds at the strange and unlooked-for event. 
Diocletian took off his purple robe, put it on Daia, and resumed his own original name of Diocles. He 
descended from the tribunal, and passed through Nicomedia in a chariot; and then this old emperor, like a 
veteran soldier freed from military service, was dismissed into his own country; while Daia, lately taken 
from the tending of cattle in forests to serve as a common soldier, immediately made one of the life-guard, 
presently a tribune, and next day Caesar, obtained authority to trample under foot and oppress the empire 
of the East; a person ignorant alike of war and of civil affairs, and from a herdsman become a leader of 
armies. 


CHAP. Xx 


Galerius having effected the expulsion of the two old men, began to consider himself alone as the 
sovereign of the Roman empire. Necessity had required the appointment of Constantius to the first rank; 
but Galerius made small account of one who was of an easy temper, and of health declining and 
precarious. He looked for the speedy death of Constantius. And although that prince should recover, it 
seemed not difficult to force him to put off the imperial purple; for what else could he do, if pressed by his 
three colleagues to abdicate? Galerius had Licinius ever about his person, his old and intimate 
acquaintance, and his earliest companion in arms, whose counsels he used in the management of all 
affairs; yet he would not nominate Licinius to the dignity of Caesar, with the title of son, for he purposed 
to nominate him, in the room of Constantius, to the dignity of emperor, with the title of brother, while he 
himself might hold sovereign authority, and rule over the whole globe with unbounded licence. After that, 
he meant to have solemnized the vicennial festival; to have conferred on his son Candidianus, then a boy 
of nine years of age, the office of Caesar; and, in conclusion, to have resigned, as Diocletian had done. 
And thus, Licinius and Severus being emperors, and Maximin and Candidianus in the next station of 
Caesars, he fancied that, environed as it were by an impregnable wall, he should lead an old age of 
security and peace. Such were his projects; but God, whom he had made his adversary, frustrated all 
those imaginations. 


CHAP. XxI 


Having thus attained to the highest power, he bent his mind to afflict that empire into which he had 
opened his way. It is the manner and practice of the Persians for the people to yield themselves slaves to 
their kings, and for the kings to treat their people as slaves. This flagitious man, from the time of his 
victories over the Persians, was not ashamed incessantly to extol such an institution, and he resolved to 
establish it in the Roman dominions; and because he could not do this by an express law, he so acted, in 
imitation of the Persian kings, as to bereave men of their liberties. He first of all degraded those whom he 
meant to punish; and then not only were inferior magistrates put to the torture by him, but also the chief 
men in cities, and persons of the most eminent rank, and this too in matters of littlhe moment, and in civil 
questions. Crucifixion was the punishment ready prepared in capital cases; and for lesser crimes, fetters. 
Matrons of honourable station were dragged into workhouses; and when any man was to be scourged, 
there were four posts fixed in the ground, and to them he was tied, after a manner unknown in the 
chastisement of slaves. What shall I say of his apartment for sport, and of his favourite diversions? He 
kept bears, most resembling himself in fierceness and bulk, whom he had collected together during the 
course of his reign. As often as he chose to indulge his humour, he ordered some particular bear to be 
brought in, and men were thrown to that savage animal, rather to be swallowed up than devoured; and 
when their limbs were torn asunder, he laughed with excessive complacency: nor did he ever sup without 
being spectator of the effusion of human blood. Men of private station were condemned to be burnt alive; 
and he began this mode of execution by edicts against the Christians, commanding that, after torture and 
condemnation, they should be burnt at a slow fire. They were fixed to a stake, and first a moderate flame 
was applied to the soles of their feet, until the muscles, contracted by burning, were torn from the bones; 
then torches, lighted and put out again, were directed to all the members of their bodies, so that no part 
had any exemption. Meanwhile cold water was continually poured on their faces, and their mouths 
moistened, lest, by reason of their jaws being parched, they should expire. At length they did expire, 
when, after many hours, the violent heat had consumed their skin and penetrated into their intestines. 


The dead carcases were laid on a funeral pile, and wholly burnt; their bones were gathered, ground to 
powder, and thrown into the river, or into the sea. 


CHAP. XXII 


And now that cruelty, which he had learned in torturing the Christians, became habitual, and he exercised 
it against all men indiscriminately. He was not wont to inflict the slighter sorts of punishment, as to 
banish, to imprison, or to send criminals to work in the mines; but to burn, to crucify, to expose to wild 
beasts, were things done daily, and without hesitation. For smaller offences, those of his own household 
and his stewards were chastised with lances, instead of rods; and, in great offences, to be beheaded was 
an indulgence shown to very few; and it seemed as a favour, on account of old services, when one was 
permitted to die in the easiest manner. But these were slight evils in the government of Galerius, when 
compared with what follows. For eloquence was extinguished, pleaders cut off, and the learned in the laws 
either exiled or slain. Useful letters came to be viewed in the same light as magical and forbidden arts; 
and all who possessed them were trampled upon and execrated, as if they had been hostile to 
government, and public enemies. Law was dissolved, and unbounded licence permitted to judges,—to 
judges chosen from amongst the soldiery, rude and illiterate men, and let loose upon the provinces, 
without assessors to guide or control them. 


CHAP. XXIII 


But that which gave rise to public and universal calamity, was the tax imposed at once on each province 
and city. Surveyors having been spread abroad, and occupied in a general and severe scrutiny, horrible 
scenes were exhibited, like the outrages of victorious enemies, and the wretched state of captives. Each 
spot of ground was measured, vines and fruit-trees numbered, lists taken of animals of every kind, and a 
capitation-roll made up. In cities, the common people, whether residing within or without the walls, were 
assembled, the market-places filled with crowds of families, all attended with their children and slaves, 
the noise of torture and scourges resounded, sons were hung on the rack to force discovery of the effects 
of their fathers, the most trusty slaves compelled by pain to bear witness against their masters, and wives 
to bear witness against their husbands, In default of all other evidence, men were tortured to speak 
against themselves; and no sooner did agony oblige them to acknowledge what they had not, but those 
imaginary effects were noted down in the lists. Neither youth, nor old age, nor sickness, afforded any 
exemption. The diseased and the infirm were carried in; the age of each was estimated; and, that the 
capitation-tax might be enlarged, years were added to the young and struck off from the old. General 
lamentation and sorrow prevailed. Whatever, by the laws of war, conquerors had done to the conquered, 
the like did this man presume to perpetrate against Romans and the subjects of Rome, because his 
forefathers had been made liable to a like tax imposed by the victorious Trajan, as a penalty on the 
Dacians for their frequent rebellions. After this, money was levied for each head, as if a price had been 
paid for liberty to exist; yet full trust was not reposed on the same set of surveyors, but others and others 
still were sent round to make further discoveries; and thus the tributes were redoubled, not because the 
new surveyors made any fresh discoveries, but because they added at pleasure to the former rates, lest 
they should seem to have been employed to no purpose. Meanwhile the number of animals decreased, and 
men died; nevertheless taxes were paid even for the dead, so that no one could either live or cease to live 
without being subject to impositions. There remained mendicants alone, from whom nothing could be 
exacted, and whom their misery and wretchedness secured from ill-treatment. But this pious man had 
compassion on them, and determining that they should remain no longer in indigence, he caused them all 
to be assembled, put on board vessels, and sunk in the sea. So merciful was he in making provision that 
under his administration no man should want! And thus, while he took effectual measures that none, 
under the reigned pretext of poverty, should elude the tax, he put to death a multitude of real wretches, in 
violation of every law of humanity. 


CHAP. XXIV 


Already the judgment of God approached him, and that season ensued in which his fortunes began to 
droop and to waste away. While occupied in the manner that I have described above, he did not set 
himself to subvert or expel Constantius, but waited for his death, not imagining, however, that it was so 
nigh. Constantius, having become exceedingly ill, wrote to Galerius, and requested that his son 
Constantine might be sent to see him. He had made a like request long before, but in vain; for Galerius 
meant nothing less than to grant it. On the contrary, he laid repeated snares for the life of that young 
man, because he durst not use open violence, lest he should stir up civil wars against himself, and incur 
that which he most dreaded, the hate and resentment of the army. Under pretence of manly exercise and 
recreation, he made him combat with wild beasts: but this device was frustrated; for the power of God 
protected Constantine, and in the very moment of jeopardy rescued him from the hands of Galerius. At 
length, Galerius, when he could no longer avoid complying with the request of Constantius, one evening 
gave Constantine a warrant to depart, and commanded him to set out next morning with the imperial 
despatches. Galerius meant either to find some pretext for detaining Constantine, or to forward orders to 
Severus for arresting him on the road. Constantine discerned his purpose; and therefore, after supper, 
when the emperor was gone to rest, he hasted away, carried off from the principal stages all the horses 


maintained at the public expense, and escaped. Next day the emperor, having purposely remained in his 
bed-chamber until noon, ordered Constantine to be called into his presence; but he learnt that 
Constantine had set out immediately after supper. Outrageous with passion, he ordered horses to be made 
ready, that Constantine might be pursued and dragged back; and hearing that all the horses had been 
carried off from the great road, he could hardly refrain from tears. Meanwhile Constantine, journeying 
with incredible rapidity, reached his father, who was already about to expire. Constantius recommended 
his son to the soldiers, delivered the sovereign authority into his hands, and then died, as his wish had 
long been, in peace and quiet. 


Constantine Augustus, having assumed the government, made it his first care to restore the Christians to 
the exercise of their worship and to their God; and so began his administration by reinstating the holy 
religion. 


CHAP. XXV 


Some few days after, the portrait of Constantine, adorned with laurels, was brought to the pernicious wild 
beast, that, by receiving that symbol, he might acknowledge Constantine in the quality of emperor. He 
hesitated long whether to receive it or not, and he was about to commit both the portrait and its bearer to 
the flames, but his confidants dissuaded him from a resolution so frantic. They admonished him of the 
danger, and they represented that, if Constantine came with an armed force, all the soldiers, against 
whose inclination obscure or unknown Caesars had been created, would acknowledge him, and crowd 
eagerly to his standard. So Galerius, although with the utmost unwillingness, accepted the portrait, and 
sent the imperial purple to Constantine, that he might seem of his own accord to have received that 
prince into partnership of power with him. And now his plans were deranged, and he could not, as he 
intended formerly, admit Licinius, without exceeding the limited number of emperors. But this he devised, 
that Severus, who was more advanced in life, should be named emperor, and that Constantine, instead of 
the title of emperor, to which he had been named, should receive that of Caesar in common with Maximin 
Daia, and so be degraded from the second place to the fourth. 


CHAP. XXVI 


Things seemed to be arranged in some measure to the satisfaction of Galerius, when another alarm was 
brought, that his son-in-law Maxentius had been declared emperor at Rome. The cause was this: Galerius 
having resolved by permanent taxes to devour the empire, soared to such extravagance in folly, as not to 
allow an exemption from that thraldom even to the Roman people. Tax-gatherers therefore were 
appointed to go to Rome, and make out lists of the citizens. Much about the same time Galerius had 
reduced the Pretorian Guards. There remained at Rome a few soldiers of that body, who, profiting of the 
opportunity, put some magistrates to death, and, with the acquiescence of the tumultuary populace, 
clothed Maxentius in the imperial purple. Galerius, on receiving this news, was disturbed at the 
strangeness of the event, but not much dismayed. He hated Maxentius, and he could not bestow on him 
the dignity of Caesar already enjoyed by two (Daia and Constantine); besides, he thought it enough for 
him to have once bestowed that dignity against his inclination. So he sent for Severus, exhorted him to 
regain his dominion and sovereignty, and he put under his command that army which Maximian Herculius 
had formerly commanded, that he might attack Maxentius at Rome. There the soldiers of Maximian had 
been oftentimes received with every sort of luxurious accommodation, so that they were not only 
interested to preserve the city, but they also longed to fix their residence in it. 


Maxentius well knew the enormity of his own offences; and although he had as it were an hereditary claim 
to the services of his father’s army, and might have hoped to draw it over to himself, yet he reflected that 
this consideration might occur to Galerius also, and induce him to leave Severus in Illyricum, and march 
in person with his own army against Rome. Under such apprehensions, Maxentius sought to protect 
himself from the danger that hung over him. To his father, who since his abdication resided in Campania, 
he sent the purple, and saluted him again Augustus. Maximian, given to change, eagerly resumed that 
purple of which he had unwillingly divested himself. Meanwhile Severus marched on, and with his troops 
approached the walls of the city. Presently the soldiers raised up their ensigns, abandoned Severus, and 
yielded themselves to Maxentius, against whom they had come. What remained but flight for Severus, 
thus deserted? He was encountered by Maximian, who had resumed the imperial dignity. On this he took 
refuge in Ravenna, and shut himself up there with a few soldiers. But perceiving that he was about to be 
delivered up, he voluntarily surrendered himself, and restored the purple to him from whom he had 
received it; and after this he obtained no other grace but that of an easy death, for he was compelled to 
open his veins, and in that gentle manner expired. 


CHAP. XXVII 


But Maximian, who knew the outrageous temper of Galerius, began to consider that, fired with rage on 
hearing of the death of Severus, he would march into Italy, and that possibly he might be joined by Daia, 
and so bring into the field forces too powerful to be resisted. Having therefore fortified Rome, and made 
diligent provision for a defensive war, Maximian went into Gaul, that he might give his younger daughter 


Fausta in marriage to Constantine, and thus win over that prince to his interest. Meantime Galerius 
assembled his troops, invaded Italy, and advanced towards Rome, resolving to extinguish the senate and 
put the whole people to the sword. But he found everything shut and fortified against him. There was no 
hope of carrying the place by storm, and to besiege it was an arduous undertaking; for Galerius had not 
brought with him an army sufficient to invest the walls. Probably, having never seen Rome, he imagined it 
to be little superior in size to those cities with which be was acquainted. But some of his legions, detesting 
the wicked enterprise of a father against his son-in-law, and of Romans against Rome, renounced his 
authority, and carried over their ensigns to the enemy. Already had his remaining soldiers begun to waver, 
when Galerius, dreading a fate like that of Severus, and having his haughty spirit broken and humiliated, 
threw himself at the feet of his soldiers, and continued to beseech them that he might not be delivered to 
the foe, until, by the promise of mighty largesses, he prevailed on them. Then he retreated from Rome, 
and fled in great disorder. Easily might he have been cut off in his flight, had any one pursued him even 
with a small body of troops. He was aware of his danger, and allowed his soldiers to disperse themselves, 
and to plunder and destroy far and wide, that, if there were any pursuers, they might be deprived of all 
means of subsistence in a ruined country. So the parts of Italy through which that pestilent band took its 
course were wasted, all things pillaged, matrons forced, virgins violated, parents and husbands compelled 
by torture to disclose where they had concealed their goods, and their wives and daughters; flocks and 
herds of cattle were driven off like spoils taken from barbarians. And thus did he, once a Roman emperor, 
but now the ravager of Italy, retire into his own territories, after having afflicted all men indiscriminately 
with the calamities of war. Long ago, indeed, and at the very time of his obtaining sovereign power, he had 
avowed himself the enemy of the Roman name; and he proposed that the empire should be called, not the 
Roman, but the Dacian empire. 


CHAP. XXVIII 


After the flight of Galerius, Maximian, having returned from Gaul, held authority in common with his son; 
but more obedience was yielded to the young man than to the old: for Maxentius had most power, and had 
been longest in possession of it; and it was to him that Maximian owed on this occasion the imperial 
dignity. The old man was impatient at being denied the exercise of uncontrolled sovereignty, and envied 
his son with a childish spirit of rivalry; and therefore he began to consider how he might expel Maxentius 
and resume his ancient dominion. This appeared easy, because the soldiers who deserted Severus had 
originally served in his own army. He called an assembly of the people of Rome, and of the soldiers, as if 
he had been to make an harangue on the calamitous situation of public affairs. After having spoken much 
on that subject, he stretched his hands towards his son, charged him as author of all ills and prime cause 
of the calamities of the state, and then tore the purple from his shoulders. Maxentius, thus stripped, 
leaped headlong from the tribunal, and was received into the arms of the soldiers. Their rage and clamour 
confounded the unnatural old man, and, like another Tarquin the Proud, he was driven from Rome. 


CHAP. XXIX 


Then Maximian returned into Gaul; and after having made some stay in those quarters, he went to 
Galerius, the enemy of his son, that they might confer together, as he pretended, about the settlement of 
the commonweal; but his true purpose was, under colour of reconciliation, to find an opportunity of 
murdering Galerius, and of seizing his share of the empire, instead of his own, from which he had been 
everywhere excluded. 


Diocles was at the court of Galerius when Maximian arrived; for Galerius, meaning now to invest Licinius 
with the ensigns of supreme power in the room of Severus, had lately sent for Diocles to be present at the 
solemnity. So it was performed in presence both of him and of Maximian; and thus there were six who 
ruled the empire at one and the same time. 


Now the designs of Maximian having been frustrated, he took flight, as he had done twice before, and 
returned into Gaul, with a heart full of wickedness, and intending by treacherous devices to overreach 
Constantine, who was not only his own son-in-law, but also the child of his son-in-law; and that he might 
the more successfully deceive, he laid aside the imperial purple. The Franks had taken up arms. Maximian 
advised the unsuspecting Constantine not to lead all his troops against them, and he said that a few 
soldiers would suffice to subdue those barbarians. He gave this advice that an army might be left for him 
to win over to himself, and that Constantine, by reason of his scanty forces, might be overpowered. The 
young prince believed the advice to be judicious, because given by an aged and experienced commander; 
and he followed it, because given by a father-in-law. He marched, leaving the most considerable part of his 
forces behind. Maximian waited a few days; and as soon as, by his calculation, Constantine had entered 
the territory of the barbarians, he suddenly resumed the imperial purple, seized the public treasures, 
after his wont made ample donatives to the soldiery, and feigned that such disasters had befallen 
Constantine as soon after befell himself. Constantine was presently informed of those events, and, by 
marches astonishingly rapid, he flew back with his army. Maximian, not yet prepared to oppose him, was 
overpowered at unawares, and the soldiers returned to their duty. Maximian had possessed himself of 
Marseilles (he fled thither), and shut the gates. Constantine drew nigh, and seeing Maximian on the walls, 
addressed him in no harsh or hostile language, and demanded what he meant, and what it was that he 


wanted, and why he had acted in a way so peculiarly unbecoming him. But Maximian from the walls 
incessantly uttered abuse and curses against Constantine. Then, of a sudden, the gates on the opposite 
side having been unbarred, the besiegers were admitted into the city. The rebel emperor, and unnatural 
parent and a perfidious father-in-law, was dragged into the presence of Constantine, heard a recital made 
of his crimes, was divested of his imperial robe, and, after this reprimand, obtained his life. 


CHAP. XXX 


Maximian, having thus forfeited the respect due to an emperor and a father-in-law, grew impatient at his 
abased condition, and, emboldened by impunity, formed new plots against Constantine. He addressed 
himself to his daughter Fausta, and, as well by entreaties as by the soothing of flattery, solicited her to 
betray her husband. He promised to obtain for her a more honourable alliance than that with Constantine; 
and he requested her to allow the bed-chamber of the emperor to be left open, and to be slightly guarded. 
Fausta undertook to do whatever he asked, and instantly revealed the whole to her husband. A plan was 
laid for detecting Maximian in the very execution of his crime. They placed a base eunuch to be murdered 
instead of the emperor. At the dead of night Maximian arose, and perceived all things to be favourable for 
his insidious purpose. There were few soldiers on guard, and these too at some distance from the bed- 
chamber. However, to prevent suspicion, he accosted them, and said that he had had a dream which he 
wished to communicate to his son-in-law. He went in armed, slew the eunuch, sprung forth exultingly, and 
avowed the murder. At that moment Constantine showed himself on the opposite side with a band of 
soldiers; the dead body was brought out of the bed-chamber; the murderer, taken in the fact, all aghast, 


“Stood like a stone, silent and motionless;” 


while Constantine upbraided him for his impiety and enormous guilt. At last Maximian obtained leave that 
the manner of his death should be at his own choice, and he strangled himself. 


Thus that mightiest sovereign of Rome—who ruled so long with exceeding glory, and who celebrated his 
twentieth anniversary—thus that most haughty man had his neck broken, and ended his detestable life by 
a death base and ignominious. 


CHAP. XxXXI 


From Maximian, God, the avenger of religion and of His people, turned his eyes to Galerius, the author of 
the accursed persecution, that in his punishment also He might manifest the power of His majesty. 
Galerius, too, was purposing to celebrate his twentieth anniversary; and as, under that pretext, he had, by 
new taxes payable in gold and silver, oppressed the provinces, so now, that he might recompense them by 
celebrating the promised festival, he used the like pretext for repeating his oppressions. Who can relate in 
fit terms the methods used to harass mankind in levying the tax, and especially with regard to corn and 
the other fruits of the earth? The officers, or rather the executioners, of all the different magistrates, 
seized on each individual, and would never let go their hold. No man knew to whom he ought to make 
payment first. There was no dispensation given to those who had nothing; and they were required, under 
pain of being variously tortured, instantly to pay, notwithstanding their inability. Many guards were set 
round, no breathing time was granted, or, at any season of the year, the least respite from exactions. 
Different magistrates, or the officers of different magistrates, frequently contended for the right of levying 
the tax from the same persons. No threshing-floor without a tax-gatherer, no vintage without a watch, and 
nought left for the sustenance of the husbandman! That food should be snatched from the mouths of those 
who had earned it by toil, was grievous: the hope, however, of being afterwards relieved, might have made 
that grievance supportable; but it was necessary for every one who appeared at the anniversary festival to 
provide robes of various kinds, and gold and silver besides. And one might have said, “How shall I furnish 
myself with those things, O tyrant void of understanding, if you carry off the whole fruits of my ground, 
and violently seize its expected produce?” Thus, throughout the dominions of Galerius, men were spoiled 
of their goods, and all was raked together into the imperial treasury, that the emperor might be enabled to 
perform his vow of celebrating a festival which he was doomed never to celebrate. 


CHAP. XXXII 


Maximin Daia was incensed at the nomination of Licinius to the dignity of emperor, and he would no 
longer be called Caesar, or allow himself to be ranked as third in authority. Galerius, by repeated 
messages, besought Daia to yield, and to acquiesce in his arrangement, to give place to age, and to 
reverence the grey hairs of Licinius. But Daia became more and more insolent. He urged that, as it was he 
who first assumed the purple, so, by possession, he had right to priority in rank; and he set at nought the 
entreaties and the injunctions of Galerius. That brute animal was stung to the quick, and bellowed when 
the mean creature whom he had made Caesar, in expectation of his thorough obsequiousness, forgot the 
great favour conferred on him, and impiously withstood the requests and will of his benefactor. Galerius at 
length, overcome by the obstinacy of Daia, abolished the subordinate title of Caesar, gave to himself and 
Licinius that of the Augusti, and to Daia and Constantine that of sons of the Augusti. Daia, some time 
after, in a letter to Galerius, took occasion to observe, that at the last general muster he had been saluted 


by his army under the title of Augustus. Galerius, vexed and grieved at this, commanded that all the four 
should have the appellation of emperor. 


CHAP. XXXII 


And now, when Galerius was in the eighteenth year of his reign, God struck him with an incurable plague. 
A malignant ulcer formed itself low down in his secret parts, and spread by degrees. The physicians 
attempted to eradicate it, and healed up the place affected. But the sore, after having been skinned over, 
broke out again; a vein burst, and the blood flowed in such quantity as to endanger his life. The blood, 
however, was stopped, although with difficulty. The physicians had to undertake their operations anew, 
and at length they cicatrized the wound. In consequence of some slight motion of his body, Galerius 
received a hurt, and the blood streamed more abundantly than before. He grew emaciated, pallid, and 
feeble, and the bleeding then stanched. The ulcer began to be insensible to the remedies applied, and a 
gangrene seized all the neighbouring parts. It diffused itself the wider the more the corrupted flesh was 
cut away, and everything employed as the means of cure served but to aggravate the disease. 


“The masters of the healing art withdrew.” 


Then famous physicians were brought in from all quarters; but no human means had any success. Apollo 
and AEsculapius were besought importunately for remedies: Apollo did prescribe, and the distemper 
augmented. Already approaching to its deadly crisis, it had occupied the lower regions of his body: his 
bowels came out, and his whole seat putrefied. The luckless physicians, although without hope of 
overcoming the malady, ceased not to apply fomentations and administer medicines. The humours having 
been repelled, the distemper attacked his intestines, and worms were generated in his body. The stench 
was so foul as to pervade not only the palace, but even the whole city; and no wonder, for by that time the 
passages from his bladder and bowels, having been devoured by the worms, became indiscriminate, and 
his body, with intolerable anguish, was dissolved into one mass of corruption. 


“Stung to the soul, he bellowed with the pain, 
So roars the wounded bull.” —Pitt 


They applied warm flesh of animals to the chief seat of the disease, that the warmth might draw out those 
minute worms; and accordingly, when the dressings were removed, there issued forth an innumerable 
swarm: nevertheless the prolific disease had hatched swarms much more abundant to prey upon and 
consume his intestines. Already, through a complication of distempers, the different parts of his body had 
lost their natural form: the superior part was dry, meagre, and haggard, and his ghastly-looking skin had 
settled itself deep amongst his bones while the inferior, distended like bladders, retained no appearance 
of joints. These things happened in the course of a complete year; and at length, overcome by calamities, 
he was obliged to acknowledge God, and he cried aloud, in the intervals of raging pain, that he would re- 
edify the Church which he had demolished, and make atonement for his misdeeds; and when he was near 
his end, he published an edict of the tenor following:— 


CHAP. XXXIV 


“Amongst our other regulations for the permanent advantage of the commonweal, we have hitherto 
studied to reduce all things to a conformity with the ancient laws and public discipline of the Romans. 


“Tt has been our aim in an especial manner, that the Christians also, who had abandoned the religion of 
their forefathers, should return to right opinions. For such wilfulness and folly had, we know not how, 
taken possession of them, that instead of observing those ancient institutions, which possibly their own 
forefathers had established, they, through caprice, made laws to themselves, and drew together into 
different societies many men of widely different persuasions. 


“After the publication of our edict, ordaining the Christians to betake themselves to the observance of the 
ancient institutions, many of them were subdued through the fear of danger, and moreover many of them 
were exposed to jeopardy; nevertheless, because great numbers still persist in their opinions, and because 
we have perceived that at present they neither pay reverence and due adoration to the gods, nor yet 
worship their own God, therefore we, from our wonted clemency in bestowing pardon on all, have judged 
it fit to extend our indulgence to those men, and to permit them again to be Christians, and to establish 
the places of their religious assemblies; yet so as that they offend not against good order. 


“By another mandate we purpose to signify unto magistrates how they ought herein to demean 
themselves. 


“Wherefore it will be the duty of the Christians, in consequence of this our toleration, to pray to their God 
for our welfare, and for that of the public, and for their own; that the commonweal may continue safe in 
every quarter, and that they themselves may live securely in their habitations.” 


CHAP. XXXV 


This edict was promulgated at Nicomedia on the day preceding the kalends of May, in the eighth 
consulship of Galerius, and the second of Maximin Daia. Then the prison-gates having been thrown open, 
you, my best beloved Donatus, together with the other confessors for the faith, were set at liberty from a 
jail, which had been your residence for six years. Galerius, however, did not, by publication of this edict, 
obtain the divine forgiveness. In a few days after he was consumed by the horrible disease that had 
brought on an universal putrefaction. Dying, he recommended his wife and son to Licinius, and delivered 
them over into his hands. This event was known at Nicomedia before the end of the month. His vicennial 
anniversary was to have been celebrated on the ensuing kalends of March. 


CHAP. XXXVI 


Daia, on receiving this news, hasted with relays of horses from the East, to seize the dominions of 
Galerius, and, while Licinius lingered in Europe, to arrogate to himself all the country as far as the narrow 
seas of Chalcedon. On his entry into Bithynia, he, with the view of acquiring immediate popularity, 
abolished Galerius’ tax, to the great joy of all. Dissension arose between the two emperors, and almost an 
open war. They stood on the opposite shores with their armies. Peace, however, and amity were 
established under certain conditions. Licinius and Daia met on the narrow sees, concluded a treaty, and in 
token of friendship joined hands. Then Daia, believing all things to be in security, returned (to Nicomedia), 
and was in his new dominions what he had been in Syria and Egypt. First of all, he took away the 
toleration and general protection granted by Galerius to the Christians, and, for this end, he secretly 
procured addresses from different cities, requesting that no Christian church might be built within their 
walls; and thus he meant to make that which was his own choice appear as if extorted from him by 
importunity. In compliance with those addresses, he introduced a new mode of government in things 
respecting religion, and for each city he created a high priest, chosen from among the persons of most 
distinction. The office of those men was to make daily sacrifices to all their gods, and, with the aid of the 
former priests, to prevent the Christians from erecting churches, or from worshipping God either publicly 
or in private; and he authorized them to compel the Christians to sacrifice to idols, and, on their refusal, 
to bring them before the civil magistrate; and, as if this had not been enough, in every province he 
established a superintendent priest, one of chief eminence in the state; and he commanded that all those 
priests newly instituted should appear in white habits, that being the most honourable distinction of dress. 
And as to the Christians, he purposed to follow the course that he had followed in the East, and, affecting 
the show of clemency, he forbade the slaying of God’s servants, but he gave command that they should be 
mutilated. So the confessors for the faith had their ears and nostrils slit, their hands and feet lopped off, 
and their eyes dug out of the sockets. 


CHAP. XXXVII 


While occupied in this plan, he received letters from Constantine which deterred him from proceeding in 
its execution, so for a time he dissembled his purpose; nevertheless any Christian that fell within his 
power was privily thrown into the sea. Neither did he cease from his custom of sacrificing every day in the 
palace. It was also an invention of his to cause all animals used for food to be slaughtered, not by cooks, 
but by priests at the altars; so that nothing was ever served up, unless foretasted, consecrated, and 
sprinkled with wine, according to the rites of paganism; and whoever was invited to an entertainment 
must needs have returned from it impure and defiled. In all things else he resembled his preceptor 
Galerius. For if aught chanced to have been left untouched by Diocles and Maximian, that did Daia 
greedily and shamelessly carry off. And now the granaries of each individual were shut, and all 
warehouses sealed up, and taxes, not yet due, were levied by anticipation. Hence famine, from neglect of 
cultivation, and the prices of all things enhanced beyond measure. Herds and flocks were driven from 
their pasture for the daily sacrifice. By gorging his soldiers with the flesh of sacrifices, he so corrupted 
them, that they disdained their wonted pittance in corn, and wantonly threw it away. Meanwhile Daia 
recompensed his bodyguards, who were very numerous, with costly raiment and gold medals, made 
donatives in silver to the common soldiers and recruits, and bestowed every sort of largess on the 
barbarians who served in his army. As to grants of the property of living persons, which he made to his 
favourites whenever they chose to ask what belonged to another, I know not whether the same thanks 
might not be due to him that are given to merciful robbers, who spoil without murdering. 


CHAP. XXXVIII 


But that which distinguished his character, and in which he transcended all former emperors, was his 
desire of debauching women. What else can I call it but a blind and headstrong passion? Yet such epithets 
feebly express my indignation in reciting his enormities. The magnitude of the guilt overpowers my 
tongue, and makes it unequal to its office. Eunuchs and panders made search everywhere, and no sooner 
was any comely face discovered, than husbands and parents were obliged to withdraw. Matrons of quality 
and virgins were stripped of their robes, and all their limbs were inspected, lest any part should be 
unworthy of the bed of the emperor. Whenever a woman resisted, death by drowning was inflicted on her; 
as if, under the reign of this adulterer, chastity had been treason. Some men there were, who, beholding 


the violation of wives whom for virtue and fidelity they affectionately loved, could not endure their 
anguish of mind, and so killed themselves. While this monster ruled, it was singular deformity alone which 
could shield the honour of any female from his savage desires. At length he introduced a custom 
prohibiting marriage unless with the imperial permission; and he made this an instrument to serve the 
purposes of his lewdness. After having debauched freeborn maidens, he gave them for wives to his slaves. 
His conflicts also imitated the example of the emperor, and violated with impunity the beds of their 
dependants. For who was there to punish such offences? As for the daughters of men of middle rank, any 
who were inclined took them by force. Ladies of quality, who could not be taken by force, were petitioned 
for, and obtained from the emperor by way of free gift. Nor could a father oppose this; for the imperial 
warrant having been once signed, he had no alternative but to die, or to receive some barbarian as his 
son-in-law. For hardly was there any person in the lifeguard except of those people, who, having been 
driven from their habitations by the Goths in the twentieth year of Diocletian, yielded themselves to 
Galerius and entered into his service. It was ill for humankind, that men who had fled from the bondage of 
barbarians should thus come to lord it over the Romans. Environed by such guards, Daia oppressed and 
insulted the Eastern empire. 


CHAP. XXXIX 


Now Daia, in gratifying his libidinous desires, made his own will the standard of right; and therefore he 
would not refrain from soliciting the widow of Galerius, the Empress Valeria, to whom he had lately given 
the appellation of mother. After the death of her husband, she had repaired to Daia, because she imagined 
that she might live with more security in his dominions than elsewhere, especially as he was a married 
man; but the flagitious creature became instantly inflamed with a passion for her. Valeria was still in 
weeds, the time of her mourning not being yet expired. He sent a message to her proposing marriage, and 
offering, on her compliance, to put away his wife. She frankly returned an answer such as she alone could 
dare to do: first, that she would not treat of marriage while she was in weeds, and while the ashes of 
Galerius, her husband, and, by adoption, the father of Daia, were yet warm; next, that he acted impiously, 
in proposing to divorce a faithful wife to make room for another, whom in her turn he would also cast off; 
and, lastly, that it was indecent, unexampled, and unlawful for a woman of her title and dignity to engage 
a second time in wedlock. This bold answer having been reported to Daia, presently his desires changed 
into rage and furious resentment. He pronounced sentence of forfeiture against the princess, seized her 
goods, removed her attendants, tortured her eunuchs to death, and banished her and her mother Prisca: 
but he appointed no particular place for her residence while in banishment; and hence he insultingly 
expelled her from every abode that she took in the course of her wanderings; and, to complete all, he 
condemned the ladies who enjoyed most of her friendship and confidence to die on a false accusation of 
adultery. 


CHAP. XL 


There was a certain matron of high rank who already had grandchildren by more than one son. Her 
Valeria loved like a second mother, and Daia suspected that her advice had produced that refusal which 
Valeria gave to his matrimonial offers; and therefore he charged the president Eratineus to have her put 
to death in a way that might injure her fame. To her two others, equally noble, were added. One of them, 
who had a daughter a Vestal virgin at Rome, maintained an intercourse by stealth with the banished 
Valeria. The other, married to a senator, was intimately connected with the empress. Excellent beauty and 
virtue proved the cause of their death. They were dragged to the tribunal, not of an upright judge, but ofa 
robber. Neither indeed was there any accuser, until a certain Jew, one charged with other offences, was 
induced, through hope of pardon, to give false evidence against the innocent. The equitable and vigilant 
magistrate conducted him out of the city under a guard, lest the populace should have stoned him. This 
tragedy was acted at Nicaea. The Jew was ordered to the torture till he should speak as he had been 
instructed, while the torturers by blows prevented the women from speaking in their own defence. The 
innocent were condemned to die. Then there arose wailing and lamentation, not only of the senator, who 
attended on his well-deserving consort, but amongst the spectators also, whom this proceeding, 
scandalous and unheard of, had brought together; and, to prevent the multitude from violently rescuing 
the condemned persons out of the hands of the executioners, military commanders followed with light 
infantry and archers. And thus, under a guard of armed soldiers, they were led to punishment. Their 
domestics having been forced to flee, they would have remained without burial, had not the compassion of 
friends interred them by stealth. Nor was the promise of pardon made good to the feigned adulterer, for 
he was fixed to a gibbet, and then he disclosed the whole secret contrivance; and with his last breath he 
protested to all the beholders that the women died innocent. 


CHAP. XLI 


But the empress, an exile in some desert region of Syria, secretly informed her father Diocletian of the 
calamity that had befallen her. He despatched messengers to Daia, requesting that his daughter might be 
sent to him. He could not prevail. Again and again he entreated; yet she was not sent. At length he 
employed a relation of his, a military man high in power and authority, to implore Daia by the 
remembrance of past favours. This messenger, equally unsuccessful in his negotiation as the others, 


reported to Diocletian that his prayers were vain. 


CHAP. XLII 


At this time, by command of Constantine, the statues of Maximian Herculius were thrown down, and his 
portraits removed; and, as the two old emperors were generally delineated in one piece, the portraits of 
both were removed at the same time. Thus Diocletian lived to see a disgrace which no former emperor 
had ever seen, and, under the double load of vexation of spirit and bodily maladies, he resolved to die. 
Tossing to and fro, with his soul agitated by grief, he could neither eat nor take rest. He sighed, groaned, 
and wept often, and incessantly threw himself into various postures, now on his couch, and now on the 
ground. So he, who for twenty years was the most prosperous of emperors, having been cast down into 
the obscurity of a private station, treated in the most contumelious manner, and compelled to abhor life, 
became incapable of receiving nourishment, and, worn out with anguish of mind, expired. 


CHAP. XLII 


Of the adversaries of God there still remained one, whose overthrow and end I am now to relate. 


Daia had entertained jealousy and ill-will against Licinius from the time that the preference was given to 
him by Galerius; and those sentiments still subsisted, notwithstanding the treaty of peace lately concluded 
between them. When Daia heard that the sister of Constantine was betrothed to Licinius, he apprehended 
that the two emperors, by contracting this affinity, meant to league against him; so he privily sent 
ambassadors to Rome, desiring a friendly alliance with Maxentius: he also wrote to him in terms of 
cordiality. The ambassadors were received courteously, friendship established, and in token of it the 
effigies of Maxentius and Daia were placed together in public view. Maxentius willingly embraced this, as 
if it had been an aid from heaven; for he had already declared war against Constantine, as if to revenge 
the death of his father Maximian. From this appearance of filial piety a suspicion arose, that the 
detestable old man had but feigned a quarrel with his son that he might have an opportunity to destroy his 
rivals in power, and so make way for himself and his son to possess the whole empire. This conjecture, 
however, had no foundation; for his true purpose was to have destroyed his son and the others, and then 
to have reinstated himself and Diocletian in sovereign authority. 


CHAP. XLIV 


And now a civil war broke out between Constantine and Maxentius. Although Maxentius kept himself 
within Rome, because the soothsayers had foretold that if he went out of it he should perish, yet he 
conducted the military operations by able generals. In forces he exceeded his adversary; for he had not 
only his father’s army, which deserted from Severus, but also his own, which he had lately drawn together 
out of Mauritania and Italy. They fought, and the troops of Maxentius prevailed. At length Constantine, 
with steady courage and a mind prepared for every event, led his whole forces to the neighbourhood of 
Rome, and encamped them opposite to the Milvian bridge. The anniversary of the reign of Maxentius 
approached, that is, the sixth of the kalends of November, and the fifth year of his reign was drawing to an 
end. 


Constantine was directed in a dream to cause the heavenly sign to be delineated on the shields of his 
soldiers, and so to proceed to battle. He did as he had been commanded, and he marked on their shields 
the letter Ch, with a perpendicular line drawn through it and turned round thus at the top, being the 
cipher of Christ. Having this sign (Ch? ), his troops stood to arms. The enemies advanced, but without 
their emperor, and they crossed the bridge. The armies met, and fought with the utmost exertions of 
valour, and firmly maintained their ground. In the meantime a sedition arose at Rome, and Maxentius was 
reviled as one who had abandoned all concern for the safety of the commonweal; and suddenly, while he 
exhibited the Circensian games on the anniversary of his reign, the people cried with one voice, 
“Constantine cannot be overcome!” Dismayed at this, Maxentius burst from the assembly, and having 
called some senators together, ordered the Sibylline books to be searched. In them it was found that:— 


“On the same day the enemy of the Romans should perish.” 


Led by this response to the hopes of victory, he went to the field. The bridge in his rear was broken down. 
At sight of that the battle grew hotter. The hand of the Lord prevailed, and the forces of Maxentius were 
routed. He fled towards the broken bridge; but the multitude pressing on him, he was driven headlong 
into the Tiber. 


This destructive war being ended, Constantine was acknowledged as emperor, with great rejoicings, by 
the senate and people of Rome. And now he came to know the perfidy of Daia; for he found the letters 
written to Maxentius, and saw the statues and portraits of the two associates which had been set up 
together. The senate, in reward of the valour of Constantine, decreed to him the title of Maximus (the 
Greatest), a title which Daia had always arrogated to himself. Daia, when he heard that Constantine was 
victorious and Rome freed, expressed as much sorrow as if he himself had been vanquished; but 


afterwards, when he heard of the decree of the senate, he grew outrageous, avowed enmity towards 
Constantine, and made his title of the Greatest a theme of abuse and raillery. 


CHAP. XLV 


Constantine having settled all things at Rome, went to Milan about the beginning of winter. Thither also 
Licinius came to receive his wife Constantia. When Daia understood that they were busied in solemnizing 
the nuptials, he moved out of Syria in the depth of a severe winter, and by forced marches he came into 
Bithynia with an army much impaired; for he lost all his beasts of burden, of whatever kind, in 
consequence of excessive rains and snow, miry ways, cold and fatigue. Their carcases, scattered about the 
roads, seemed an emblem of the calamities of the impending war, and the presage of a like destruction 
that awaited the soldiers. Daia did not halt in his own territories; but immediately crossed the Thracian 
Bosphorus, and in a hostile manner approached the gates of Byzantium. There was a garrison in the city, 
established by Licinius to check any invasion that Daia might make. At first Daia attempted to entice the 
soldiers by the promise of donatives, and then to intimidate them by assault and storm. Yet neither 
promises nor force availed aught. After eleven days had elapsed, within which time Licinius might have 
learned the state of the garrison, the soldiers surrendered, not through treachery, but because they were 
too weak to make a longer resistance. Then Daia moved on to Heraclea (otherwise called Perinthus), and 
by delays of the like nature before that place lost some days. And now Licinius by expeditious marches 
had reached Adrianople, but with forces not numerous. Then Daia, having taken Perinthus by capitulation, 
and remained there for a short space, moved forwards eighteen miles to the first station. Here his 
progress was stopped; for Licinius had already occupied the second station, at the distance also of 
eighteen miles. Licinius, having assembled what forces he could from the neighbouring quarters, 
advanced towards Daia rather indeed to retard his operations than with any purpose of fighting, or hope 
of victory: for Daia had an army of seventy thousand men, while he himself had scarce thirty thousand; for 
his soldiers being dispersed in various regions, there was not time, on that sudden emergency, to collect 
all of them together. 


CHAP. XLVI 


The armies thus approaching each other, seemed on the eve of a battle. Then Daia made this vow to 
Jupiter, that if he obtained victory he would extinguish and utterly efface the name of the Christians. And 
on the following night an angel of the Lord seemed to stand before Licinius while he was asleep, 
admonishing him to arise immediately, and with his whole army to put up a prayer to the Supreme God, 
and assuring him that by so doing he should obtain victory. Licinius fancied that, hearing this, he arose, 
and that his monitor, who was nigh him, directed how be should pray, and in what words. Awaking from 
sleep, he sent for one of his secretaries, and dictated these words exactly as he had heard them:— 


“Supreme God, we beseech Thee; Holy God, we beseech Thee; unto Thee we commend all right; unto 
Thee we commend our safety; unto Thee we commend our empire. By Thee we live, by Thee we are 
victorious and happy. Supreme Holy God, hear our prayers; to Thee we stretch forth our arms. Hear, Holy 
Supreme God.” 


Many copies were made of these words, and distributed amongst the principal commanders, who were to 
teach them to the soldiers under their charge. At this all men took fresh courage, in the confidence that 
victory bad been announced to them from heaven. Licinius resolved to give battle on the kalends of May; 
for precisely eight years before Daia had received the dignity of Caesar, and Licinius chose that day in 
hopes that Daia might be vanquished on the anniversary of his reign, as Maxentius had been on his. Daia, 
however, purposed to give battle earlier, to fight on the day before those kalends, and to triumph on the 
anniversary of his reign. Accounts came that Daia was in motion; the soldiers of Licinius armed 
themselves; and advanced. A barren and open plain, called Campus Serenus, lay between the two armies. 
They were now in sight of one another. The soldiers of Licinius placed their shields on the ground, took off 
their helmets, and, following the example of their leaders, stretched forth their hands towards heaven. 
Then the emperor uttered the prayer, and they all repeated it after him. The host, doomed to speedy 
destruction, heard the murmur of the prayers of their adversaries. And now, the ceremony having been 
thrice performed, the soldiers of Licinius became full of courage, buckled on their helmets again, and 
resumed their shields. The two emperors advanced to a conference: but Daia could not be brought to 
peace; for he held Licinius in contempt, and imagined that the soldiers would presently abandon an 
emperor parsimonious in his donatives, and enter into the service of one liberal even to profusion. And 
indeed it was on this notion that he began the war. He looked for the voluntary surrender of the armies of 
Licinius; and, thus reinforced, he meant forthwith to have attacked Constantine. 


CHAP. XLVII 


So the two armies drew nigh; the trumpets gave the signal; the military ensigns advanced; the troops of 
Licinius charged. But the enemies, panic-struck, could neither draw their swords nor yet throw their 
javelins. Daia went about, and, alternately by entreaties and promises, attempted to seduce the soldiers of 
Licinius. But he was not hearkened to in any quarter, and they drove him back. Then were the troops of 


Daia slaughtered, none making resistance; and such numerous legions, and forces so mighty, were mowed 
down by an inferior enemy. No one called to mind his reputation, or former valour, or the honourable 
rewards which had been conferred on him. The Supreme God did so place their necks under the sword of 
their foes, that they seemed to have entered the field, not as combatants, but as men devoted to death. 
After great numbers had fallen, Daia perceived that everything went contrary to his hopes; and therefore 
he threw aside the purple, and having put on the habit of a slave, hasted across the Thracian Bosphorus. 
One half of his army perished in battle, and the rest either surrendered to the victor or fled; for now that 
the emperor himself had deserted, there seemed to be no shame in desertion. Before the expiration of the 
kalends of May, Daia arrived at Nicomedia, although distant one hundred and sixty miles from the field of 
battle. So in the space of one day and two nights he performed that journey. Having hurried away with his 
children and wife, and a few officers of his court, he went towards Syria; but having been joined by some 
troops from those quarters, and having collected together a part of his fugitive forces, he halted in 
Cappadocia, and then he resumed the imperial garb. 


CHAP. XLVIII 


Not many days after the victory, Licinius, having received part of the soldiers of Daia into his service, and 
properly distributed them, transported his army into Bithynia, and having made his entry into Nicomedia, 
he returned thanks to God, through whose aid he had overcome; and on the ides of June, while he and 
Constantine were consuls for the third time, he commanded the following edict for the restoration of the 
Church, directed to the president of the province, to be promulgated:— 


“When we, Constantine and Licinius, emperors, had an interview at Milan, and conferred together with 
respect to the good and security of the commonweal, it seemed to us that, amongst those things that are 
profitable to mankind in general, the reverence paid to the Divinity merited our first and chief attention, 
and that it was proper that the Christians and all others should have liberty to follow that mode of religion 
which to each of them appeared best; so that that God, who is seated in heaven, might be benign and 
propitious to us, and to every one under our government. And therefore we judged it a salutary measure, 
and one highly consonant to right reason, that no man should be denied leave of attaching himself to the 
rites of the Christians, or to whatever other religion his mind directed him, that thus the supreme Divinity, 
to whose worship we freely devote ourselves, might continue to vouchsafe His favour and beneficence to 
us. And accordingly we give you to know that, without regard to any provisos in our former orders to you 
concerning the Christians, all who choose that religion are to be permitted, freely and absolutely, to 
remain in it, and not to be disturbed any ways, or molested. And we thought fit to be thus special in the 
things committed to your charge, that you might understand that the indulgence which we have granted 
in matters of religion to the Christians is ample and unconditional; and perceive at the same time that the 
open and free exercise of their respective religions is granted to all others, as well as to the Christians. 
For it befits the well-ordered state and the tranquillity of our times that each individual be allowed, 
according to his own choice, to worship the Divinity; and we mean not to derogate aught from the honour 
due to any religion or its votaries. Moreover, with respect to the Christians, we formerly gave certain 
orders concerning the places appropriated for their religious assemblies; but now we will that all persons 
who have purchased such places, either from our exchequer or from any one else, do restore them to the 
Christians, without money demanded or price claimed, and that this be performed peremptorily and 
unambiguously; and we will also, that they who have obtained any right to such places by form of gift do 
forthwith restore them to the Christians: reserving always to such persons, who have either purchased for 
a price, or gratuitously acquired them, to make application to the judge of the district, if they look on 
themselves as entitled to any equivalent from our beneficence. 


“All those places are, by your intervention, to be immediately restored to the Christians. And because it 
appears that, besides the places appropriated to religious worship, the Christians did possess other 
places, which belonged not to individuals, but to their society in general, that is, to their churches, we 
comprehend all such within the regulation aforesaid, and we will that you cause them all to be restored to 
the society or churches, and that without hesitation or controversy: Provided always, that the persons 
making restitution without a price paid shall be at liberty to seek indemnification from our bounty. In 
furthering all which things for the behoof of the Christians, you are to use your utmost diligence, to the 
end that our orders be speedily obeyed, and our gracious purpose in securing the public tranquillity 
promoted. So shall that divine favour which, in affairs of the mightiest importance, we have already 
experienced, continue to give success to us, and in our successes make the commonweal happy. And that 
the tenor of this our gracious ordinance may be made known unto all, we will that you cause it by your 
authority to be published everywhere.” 


Licinius having issued this ordinance, made an harangue, in which he exhorted the Christians to rebuild 
their religious edifices. 


And thus, from the overthrow of the Church until its restoration, there was a space of ten years and about 
four months. 


CHAP. XLIX 


While Licinius pursued with his army, the fugitive tyrant retreated, and again occupied the passes of 
mount Taurus; and there, by erecting parapets and towers, attempted to stop the march of Licinius. But 
the victorious troops, by an attack made on the right, broke through all obstacles, and Daia at length fled 
to Tarsus. There, being hard pressed both by sea and land, he despaired of finding any place for refuge; 
and in the anguish and dismay of his mind, he sought death as the only remedy of those calamities that 
God had heaped on him. But first he gorged himself with food, and large draughts of wine, as those are 
wont who believe that they eat and drink for the last time; and so he swallowed poison. However, the 
force of the poison, repelled by his full stomach, could not immediately operate, but it produced a 
grievous disease, resembling the pestilence; and his life was prolonged only that his sufferings might be 
more severe. And now the poison began to rage, and to burn up everything within him, so that he was 
driven to distraction with the intolerable pain; and during a fit of frenzy, which lasted four days, he 
gathered handfuls of earth, and greedily devoured it. Having undergone various and excruciating 
torments, he dashed his forehead against the wall, and his eyes started out of their sockets. And now, 
become blind, he imagined that he saw God, with His servants arrayed in white robes, sitting in judgment 
on him. He roared out as men on the rack are wont, and exclaimed that not he, but others, were guilty. In 
the end, as if he had been racked into confession, he acknowledged his own guilt, and lamentably 
implored Christ to have mercy upon him. Then, amidst groans, like those of one burnt alive, did he 
breathe out his guilty soul in the most horrible kind of death. 


CHAP. L 


Thus did God subdue all those who persecuted His name, so that neither root nor branch of them 
remained; for Licinius, as soon as he was established in sovereign authority, commanded that Valeria 
should be put to death. Daia, although exasperated against her, never ventured to do this, not even after 
his discomfiture and flight, and when he knew that his end approached. Licinius commanded that 
Candidianus also should be put to death. He was the son of Galerius by a concubine, and Valeria, having 
no children, had adopted him. On the news of the death of Daia, she came in disguise to the court of 
Licinius, anxious to observe what might befall Candidianus. The youth, presenting himself at Nicomedia, 
had an outward show of honour paid to him, and, while he suspected no harm, was killed. Hearing of this 
catastrophe, Valeria immediately fled. The Emperor Severus left a son, Severianus, arrived at man’s 
estate, who accompanied Daia in his flight from the field of battle. Licinius caused him to be condemned 
and executed, under the pretence that, on the death of Daia, he had intentions of assuming the imperial 
purple. Long before this time, Candidianus and Severianus, apprehending evil from Licinius, had chosen 
to remain with Daia; while Valeria favoured Licinius, and was willing to bestow on him that which she had 
denied to Daia, all rights accruing to her as the widow of Galerius. Licinius also put to death Maximus, the 
son of Daia, a boy eight years old, and a daughter of Daia, who was seven years old, and had been 
betrothed to Candidianus. But before their death, their mother had been thrown into the Orontes, in 
which river she herself had frequently commanded chaste women to be drowned. So, by the unerring and 
just judgment of God, all the impious received according to the deeds that they had done. 


CHAP. LI 


Valeria, too, who for fifteen months had wandered under a mean garb from province to province, was at 
length discovered in Thessalonica, was apprehended, together with her mother Prisca, and suffered 
capital punishment. Both the ladies were conducted to execution; a fall from grandeur which moved the 
pity of the multitude of beholders that the strange sight had gathered together. They were beheaded, and 
their bodies cast into the sea. Thus the chaste demeanour of Valeria, and the high rank of her and her 
mother, proved fatal to both of them. 


CHAP. LIT 


I relate all those things on the authority of well-informed persons; and I thought it proper to commit them 
to writing exactly as they happened, lest the memory of events so important should perish, and lest any 
future historian of the persecutors should corrupt the truth, either by suppressing their offences against 
God, or the judgment of God against them. To His everlasting mercy ought we to render thanks, that, 
having at length looked on the earth, He deigned to collect again and to restore His flock, partly laid 
waste by ravenous wolves, and partly scattered abroad, and to extirpate those noxious wild beasts who 
had trod down its pastures, and destroyed its resting-places. Where now are the surnames of the Jovii and 
the Herculii, once so glorious and renowned amongst the nations; surnames insolently assumed at first by 
Diocles and Maximian, and afterwards transferred to their successors? The Lord has blotted them out and 
erased them from the earth. Let us therefore with exultation celebrate the triumphs of God, and 
oftentimes with praises make mention of His victory; let us in our prayers, by night and by day, beseech 
Him to confirm for ever that peace which, after a warfare of ten years, He has bestowed on His own: and 
do you, above all others, my best beloved Donatus, who so well deserve to be heard, implore the Lord that 
it would please Him propitiously and mercifully to continue His pity towards His servants, to protect His 
people from the machinations and assaults of the devil, and to guard the now flourishing churches in 
perpetual felicity. 


Fragments of Lactantius 


I. Fear, love, joy, sadness, lust, eager desire, anger, pity, emulation, admiration,—these motions or 
affections of the mind exist from the beginning of man’s creation by the Lord; and they were usefully and 
advantageously introduced into human nature, that by governing himself by these with method, and in 
accordance with reason, man may be able, by acting manfully, to exercise those good qualities, by means 
of which he would justly have deserved to receive from the Lord eternal life. For these affections of the 
mind being restrained within their proper limits, that is, being rightly employed, produce at present good 
qualities, and in the future eternal rewards. But when they advance beyond their boundaries, that is, 
when they turn aside to an evil course, then vices and iniquities come forth, and produce everlasting 
punishments. 


II. Within our memory, also, Lactantius speaks of metres,—the pentameter (he says) and the tetrameter. 


III. Firmianus, writing to Probus on the metres of comedies, thus speaks: “For as to the question which 
you proposed concerning the metres of comedies, I also know that many are of opinion that the plays of 
Terence in particular have not the metre of Greek comedy,—that is, of Menander, Philemon, and Diphilus, 
which consist of trimeter verses; for our ancient writers of comedies, in the modulation of their plays, 
preferred to follow Eupolis, Cratinus, and Aristophanes, as has been before said.” That there is a measure 
—that is, metre—in the plays of Terence and Plautus, and of the other comic and tragic writers, let these 
declare: Cicero, Scaurus, and Firmianus. 


IV. We will bring forward the sentiments of our Lactantius, which he expressed in words in his third 
volume to Probus on this subject. The Gauls, he says, were from ancient times called Galatians, from the 
whiteness of their body; and thus the Sibyl terms them. And this is what the poet intended to signify when 
he said,— 


“Gold collars deck their milk-white necks,” 


when he might have used the word white. It is plain that from this the province was called Galatia, in 
which, on their arrival in it, the Gauls united themselves with Greeks, from which circumstance that 
region was called Gallograecia, and afterwards Galatia. And it is no wonder if he said this concerning the 
Galatians, and related that a people of the West, having passed over so great a distance in the middle of 
the earth, settled in a region of the East. 


The Phoenix 


By an Uncertain Author. Attributed to Lactantius 


There is a happy spot, retired in the first East, where the great gate of the eternal pole lies open. It is not, 
however, situated near to his rising in summer or in winter, but where the sun pours the day from his 
vernal chariot. There a plain spreads its open tracts; nor does any mound rise, nor hollow valley open 
itself. But through twice six ells that place rises above the mountains, whose tops are thought to be lofty 
among us. Here is the grove of the sun; a wood stands planted with many a tree, blooming with the 
honour of perpetual foliage. When the pole had blazed with the fires of Phaethon, that place was 
uninjured by the flames; and when the deluge had immersed the world in waves, it rose above the waters 
of Deucalion. No enfeebling diseases, no sickly old age, nor cruel death, nor harsh fear, approaches hither, 
nor dreadful crime, nor mad desire of riches, nor Mars, nor fury, burning with the love of slaughter. Bitter 
grief is absent, and want clothed in rags, and sleepless cares, and violent hunger. No tempest rages there, 
nor dreadful violence of the wind; nor does the hoar-frost cover the earth with cold dew. No cloud extends 
its fleecy covering above the plains, nor does the turbid moisture of water fall from on high; but there is a 
fountain in the middle, which they call by the name of “living;” it is clear, gentle, and abounding with 
sweet waters, which, bursting forth once during the space of each month, twelve times irrigates all the 
grove with waters. Here a species of tree, rising with lofty stem, bears mellow fruits not about to fall on 
the ground. This grove, these woods, a single bird, the phoenix, inhabits,—single, but it lives reproduced 
by its own death. It obeys and submits to Phoebus, a remarkable attendant. Its parent nature has given it 
to possess this office. When at its first rising the saffron morn grows red, when it puts to flight the stars 
with its rosy light, thrice and four times she plunges her body into the sacred waves, thrice and four times 
she sips water from the living stream. She is raised aloft, and takes her seat on the highest top of the lofty 
tree, which alone looks down upon the whole grove; and turning herself to the fresh risings of the nascent 
Phoebus, she awaits his rays and rising beam. And when the sun has thrown back the threshold of the 
shining gate, and the light gleam of the first light has shone forth, she begins to pour strains of sacred 
song, and to hail the new light with wondrous voice, which neither the notes of the nightingale nor the 
flute of the Muses can equal with Cyrrhaean strains. But neither is it thought that the dying swan can 
imitate it, nor the tuneful strings of the lyre of Mercury. After that Phoebus has brought back his horses to 
the open heaven, and continually advancing, has displayed his whole orb; she applauds with thrice- 
repeated flapping of her wings, and having thrice adored the fire-bearing head, is silent. And she also 
distinguishes the swift hours by sounds not liable to error by day and night: an overseer of the groves, a 
venerable priestess of the wood, and alone admitted to thy secrets, O Phoebus. And when she has now 
accomplished the thousand years of her life, and length of days has rendered her burdensome, in order 
that she may renew the age which has glided by, the fates pressing her, she flees from the beloved couch 
of the accustomed grove. And when she has left the sacred places, through a desire of being born again, 
then she seeks this world, where death reigns. Full of years, she directs her swift flight into Syria, to 
which Venus herself has given the name of Phoenice; and through trackless deserts she seeks the retired 
groves in the place, where a remote wood lies concealed through the glens. Then she chooses a lofty 
palm, with top reaching to the heavens, which has the pleasing name of phoenix from the bird, and where 
no hurtful living creature can break through, or slimy serpent, or any bird of prey. Then AEFolas shuts in 
the winds in hanging caverns, lest they should injure the bright air with their blasts, or lest a cloud 
collected by the south wind through the empty sky should remove the rays of the sun, and be a hindrance 
to the bird. Afterwards she builds for herself either a nest or a tomb, for she perishes that she may live; 
yet she produces herself. Hence she collects juices and odours, which the Assyrian gathers from the rich 
wood, which the wealthy Arabian gathers; which either the Pygmaean nations, or India crops, or the 
Sabaean land produces from its soft bosom. Hence she heaps together cinnamon and the odour of the far- 
scented amomum, and balsams with mixed leaves. Neither the twig of the mild cassia nor of the fragrant 
acanthus is absent, nor the tears and rich drop of frankincense. To these she adds tender ears of 
flourishing spikenard, and joins the too pleasing pastures of myrrh. Immediately she places her body 
about to be changed on the strewed nest, and her quiet limbs on such a couch. Then with her mouth she 
scatters juices around and upon her limbs, about to die with her own funeral rites. Then amidst various 
odours she yields up her life, nor fears the faith of so great a deposit. In the meantime her body, destroyed 
by death, which proves the source of life, is hot, and the heat itself produces a flame; and it conceives fire 
afar off from the light of heaven: it blazes, and is dissolved into burnt ashes. And these ashes collected in 
death it fuses, as it were, into a mass, and has an effect resembling seed. From this an animal is said to 
arise without limbs, but the worm is said to be of a milky colour. And it suddenly increases vastly with an 
imperfectly formed body, and collects itself into the appearance of a well-rounded egg. After this it is 
formed again, such as its figure was before, and the phoenix, having burst her shell, shoots forth, even as 
caterpillars in the fields, when they are fastened by a thread to a stone, are wont to be changed into a 
butterfly. No food is appointed for her in our world, nor does any one make it his business to feed her 


while unfledged. She sips the delicate ambrosial dews of heavenly nectar which have fallen from the star- 
bearing pole. She gathers these; with these the bird is nourished in the midst of odours, until she bears a 
natural form. But when she begins to flourish with early youth, she flies forth now about to return to her 
native abode. Previously, however, she encloses in an ointment of balsam, and in myrrh and dissolved 
frankincense, all the remains of her own body, and the bones or ashes, and relics of herself, and with pious 
mouth brings it into a round form, and carrying this with her feet, she goes to the rising of the sun, and 
tarrying at the altar, she draws it forth in the sacred temple. She shows and presents herself an object of 
admiration to the beholder; such great beauty is there, such great honour abounds. In the first place, her 
colour is like the brilliancy of that which the seeds of the pomegranate when ripe take under the smooth 
rind; such colour as is contained in the leaves which the poppy produces in the fields, when Flora spreads 
her garments beneath the blushing sky. Her shoulders and beautiful breasts shine with this covering; with 
this her head, with this her neck, and the upper parts of her back shine. And her tail is extended, varied 
with yellow metal, in the spots of which mingled purple blushes. Between her wings there is a bright mark 
above, as Tris on high is wont to paint a cloud from above. She gleams resplendent with a mingling of the 
green emerald, and a shining beak of pure horn opens itself. Her eyes are large; you might believe that 
they were two jacinths; from the middle of which a bright flame shines. An irradiated crown is fitted to the 
whole of her head, resembling on high the glory of the head of Phoebus. Scales cover her thighs spangled 
with yellow metal, but a rosy colour paints her claws with honour. Her form is seen to blend the figure of 
the peacock with that of the painted bird of Phasis. The winged creature which is produced in the lands of 
the Arabians, whether it be beast or bird, can scarcely equal her magnitude. She is not, however, slow, as 
birds which through the greatness of their body have sluggish motions, and a very heavy weight. But she 
is light and swift, full of royal beauty. Such she always shows herself in the sight of men. Egypt comes 
hither to such a wondrous sight, and the exulting crowd salutes the rare bird. Immediately they carve her 
image on the consecrated marble, and mark both the occurrence and the day with a new title. Birds of 
every kind assemble together; none is mindful of prey, none of fear. Attended by a chorus of birds, she 
flies through the heaven, and a crowd accompanies her, exulting in the pious duty. But when she has 
arrived at the regions of pure ether, she presently returns; afterwards she is concealed in her own 
regions. But oh, bird of happy lot and fate, to whom the god himself granted to be born from herself! 
Whether it be female, or male, or neither, or both, happy she, who enters into no compacts of Venus. 
Death is Venus to her; her only pleasure is in death: that she may be born, she desires previously to die. 
She is an offspring to herself, her own father and heir, her own nurse, and always a foster-child to herself. 
She is herself indeed, but not the same, since she is herself, and not herself, having gained eternal life by 
the blessing of death. 


A Poem on the Passion of the Lord 


Formerly Ascribed to Lactantius 


Whoever you are who approach, and are entering the precincts of the middle of the temple, stop a little 
and look upon me, who, though innocent, suffered for your crime; lay me up in your mind, keep me in your 
breast. I am He who, pitying the bitter misfortunes of men, came hither as a messenger of offered peace, 
and as a full atonement for the fault of men. Here the brightest light from above is restored to the earth; 
here is the merciful image of safety; here I am a rest to you, the right way, the true redemption, the 
banner of God, and a memorable sign of fate. It was on account of you and your life that I entered the 
Virgin’s womb, was made man, and suffered a dreadful death; nor did I find rest anywhere in the regions 
of the earth, but everywhere threats, everywhere labours. First of all a wretched dwelling in the land of 
Judaea was a shelter for me at my birth, and for my mother with me: here first, amidst the outstretched 
sluggish cattle, dry grass gave me a bed in a narrow stall. I passed my earliest years in the Pharian 
regions, being an exile in the reign of Herod; and after my return to Judaea I spent the rest of my years, 
always engaged in fastings, and the extremity of poverty itself, and the lowest circumstances; always by 
healthful admonitions applying the minds of men to the pursuit of genial uprightness, uniting with 
wholesome teaching many evident miracles: on which account impious Jerusalem, harassed by the raging 
cares of envy and cruel hatred, and blinded by madness, dared to seek for me, though innocent, by deadly 
punishment, a cruel death on the dreadful cross. And if you yourself wish to discriminate these things 
more fully, and if it delights you to go through all my groans, and to experience griefs with me, put 
together the designs and plots, and the impious price of my innocent blood, and the pretended kisses of a 
disciple, and the insults and strivings of the cruel multitude; and, moreover, the blows, and tongues 
prepared for accusations. Picture to your mind both the witnesses, and the accursed judgment of the 
blinded Pilate, and the immense cross pressing my shoulders and wearied back, and my painful steps to a 
dreadful death. Now survey me from head to foot, deserted as I am, and lifted up afar from my beloved 
mother. Behold and see my locks clotted with blood, and my blood-stained neck under my very hair, and 
my head drained with cruel thorns, and pouring down like rain from all sides a stream of blood over my 
divine face. Survey my compressed and sightless eyes, and my afflicted cheeks; see my parched tongue 
poisoned with gall, and my countenance pale with death. Behold my hands pierced with nails, and my 
arms drawn out, and the great wound in my side; see the blood streaming from it, and my perforated feet, 
and blood-stained limbs. Bend your knee, and with lamentation adore the venerable wood of the cross, 
and with lowly countenance stooping to the earth, which is wet with innocent blood, sprinkle it with rising 
tears, and at times bear me and my admonitions in your devoted heart. Follow the footsteps of my life, and 
while you look upon my torments and cruel death, remembering my innumerable pangs of body and soul, 
learn to endure hardships, and to watch over your own safety. These memorials, if at any time you find 
pleasure in thinking over them, if in your mind there is any confidence to bear anything like my 
sufferings), if the piety due, and gratitude worthy of my labours shall arise, will be incitements to true 
virtue, and they will be shields against the snares of an enemy, aroused by which you will be safe, and asa 
conqueror bear off the palm in every contest. If these memorials shall turn away your senses, which are 
devoted to a perishable world, from the fleeting shadow of earthly beauty, the result will be, that you will 
not venture, enticed by empty hope, to trust the frail enjoyments of fickle fortune, and to place your hope 
in the fleeting years of life. But, truly, if you thus regard this perishable world, and through your love of a 
better country deprive yourself of earthly riches and the enjoyment of present things, the prayers of the 
pious will bring you up in sacred habits, and in the hope of a happy life, amidst severe punishments, will 
cherish you with heavenly dew, and feed you with the sweetness of the promised good. Until the great 
favour of God shall recall your happy soul to the heavenly regions, your body being left after the fates of 
death. Then freed from all labour, then joyfully beholding the angelic choirs, and the blessed companies of 
saints in perpetual bliss, it shall reign with me in the happy abode of perpetual peace. 


VENANTIUS 


On Easter 


Poem of Venantius Honorius Clementianus Fortunatus, On Easter 


The seasons blush varied with the flowery, fair weather , and the gate of the pole lies open with greater 
light. His path in the heaven raises the fire-breathing sun higher, who goes forth on his course, and enters 
the waters of the ocean. Armed with rays traversing the liquid elements, in this brief night he stretches 
out the day in a circle. The brilliant firmament puts forth its clear countenance, and the bright stars show 
their joy. The fruitful earth pours forth its gifts with varied increase, when the year has well returned its 
vernal riches. Soft beds of violets paint the purple plain; the meadows are green with plants, and the plant 
shines with its leaves. By degrees gleaming brightness of the flowers comes forth; all the herbs smile with 
their blossoms. The seed being deposited, the corn springs up far and wide in the fields, promising to be 
able to overcome the hunger of the husbandman. Having deserted its stem, the vine-shoot bewails its joys; 
the vine gives water only from the source from which it is wont to give wine. The swelling bud, rising with 
tender down from the back of its mother, prepares its bosom for bringing forth. Its foliage having been 
torn off in the wintry season, the verdant grove now renews its leafy shelter. Mingled together, the willow, 
the fir, the hazel, the osier, the elm, the maple, the walnut, each tree applauds, delightful with its leaves. 
Hence the bee, about to construct its comb, leaving the hive, humming over the flowers, carries off honey 
with its leg. The bird which, having closed its song, was dumb, sluggish with the wintry cold, returns to its 
strains. Hence Philomela attunes her notes with her own instruments, and the air becomes sweeter with 
the re-echoed melody. Behold, the favour of the reviving world bears witness that all gifts have returned 
together with its Lord. For in honour of Christ rising triumphant after His descent to the gloomy Tartarus, 
the grove on every side with its leaves expresses approval, the plants with their flowers express approval. 
The light, the heaven, the fields, and the sea duly praise the God ascending above the stars, having 
crushed the laws of hell. Behold, He who was crucified reigns as God over all things, and all created 
objects offer prayer to their Creator. Hail, festive day, to be reverenced throughout the world, on which 
God has conquered hell, and gains the stars! The changes of the year and of the months, the bounteous 
light of the days, the splendour of the hours, all things with voice applaud. Hence, in honour of you, the 
wood with its foliage applauds; hence the vine, with its silent shoot, gives thanks. Hence the thickets now 
resound with the whisper of birds; amidst these the sparrow sings with exuberant love. O Christ, Thou 
Saviour of the world, merciful Creator and Redeemer, the only offspring from the Godhead of the Father, 
flowing in an indescribable manner from the heart of Thy Parent, Thou self-existing Word, and powerful 
from the mouth of Thy Father, equal to Him, of one mind with Him, His fellow, coeval with the Father, from 
whom at first the world derived its origin! Thou dost suspend the firmament, Thou heapest together the 
soil, Thou dost pour forth the seas, by whose government all things which are fixed in their places 
flourish. Who seeing that the human race was plunged in the depth of misery, that Thou mightest rescue 
man, didst Thyself also become man: nor wert Thou willing only to be born with a body, but Thou 
becamest flesh, which endured to be born and to die. Thou dost undergo funeral obsequies, Thyself the 
author of life and framer of the world, Thou dost enter the path of death, in giving the aid of salvation. The 
gloomy chains of the infernal law yielded, and chaos feared to be pressed by the presence of the light. 
Darkness perishes, put to flight by the brightness of Christ; the thick pall of eternal night falls. But restore 
the promised pledge, I pray Thee, O power benign! The third day has returned; arise, my buried One; it is 
not becoming that Thy limbs should lie in the lowly sepulchre, nor that worthless stones should press that 
which is the ransom of the world. It is unworthy that a stone should shut in with a confining rock, and 
cover Him in whose fist all things are enclosed. Take away the linen clothes, I pray; leave the napkins in 
the tomb: Thou art sufficient for us, and without Thee there is nothing. Release the chained shades of the 
infernal prison, and recall to the upper regions whatever sinks to the lowest depths. Give back Thy face, 
that the world may see the light; give back the day which flees from us at Thy death. But returning, O holy 
conqueror! Thou didst altogether fill the heaven! Tartarus lies depressed, nor retains its rights. The ruler 
of the lower regions, insatiably opening his hollow jaws, who has always been a spoiler, becomes a prey to 
Thee. Thou rescuest an innumerable people from the prison of death, and they follow in freedom to the 
place whither their leader approaches. The fierce monster in alarm vomits forth the multitude whom he 
had swallowed up, and the Lamb withdraws the sheep from the jaw of the wolf. Hence re-seeking the 
tomb from the lower regions, having resumed Thy flesh, as a warrior Thou carriest back ample trophies to 
the heavens. Those whom chaos held in punishment he has now restored; and those whom death might 
seek, a new life holds. Oh, sacred King, behold a great part of Thy triumph shines forth, when the sacred 
laver blesses pure souls! A host, clad in white, come forth from the bright waves, and cleanse their old 
fault in a new stream. The white garment also designates bright souls, and the shepherd has enjoyments 
from the snow-white flock. The priest Felix is added sharing in this reward, who wishes to give double 
talents to his Lord. Drawing those who wander in Gentile error to better things, that a beast of prey may 
not carry them away, He guards the fold of God. Those whom guilty Eve had before infected, He now 
restores, fed with abundant milk at the bosom of the Church. By cultivating rustic hearts with mild 


conversations, a crop is produced from a briar by the bounty of Felix. The Saxon, a fierce nation, living as 
it were after the manner of wild beasts, when you, O sacred One! apply a remedy, the beast of prey 
resembles the sheep. About to remain with you through an age with the return of a hundred-fold, you fill 
the barns with the produce of an abundant harvest. May this people, free from stain, be strengthened in 
your arms, and may you bear to the stars a pure pledge to God. May one crown be bestowed on you from 
on high gained from yourself , may another flourish gained from your people. 


ASTERIUS URBANUS 


The Extant Writings of Asterius Urbanus 


i. the exordium. 


Having now for a very long and surely a very sufficient period had the charge pressed upon me by thee, 
my dear Avircius Marcellus, to write some sort of treatise against the heresy that bears the name of 
Miltiades, I have somehow been very doubtfully disposed toward the task up till now; not that I felt any 
difficulty in refuting the falsehood, and in bearing my testimony to the truth, but that I was apprehensive 
and fearful lest I should appear to any to be adding some new word or precept to the doctrine of the 
Gospel of the New Testament, with respect to which indeed it is not possible for one who has chosen to 
have his manner of life in accordance with the Gospel itself, either to add anything to it or to take away 
anything from it. Being recently, however, at Ancyra, a town of Galatia, and finding the church in Pontus 
greatly agitated by this new prophecy, as they call it, but which should rather be called this false 
prophecy, as shall be shown presently, I discoursed to the best of my ability, with the help of God, for many 
days in the church, both on these subjects and on various others which were brought under my notice by 
them. And this I did in such manner that the church rejoiced and was strengthened in the truth, while the 
adversaries were forthwith routed, and the opponents put to grief. And the presbyters of the place 
accordingly requested us to leave behind us some memorandum of the things which we alleged in 
opposition to the adversaries of the truth, there being present also our fellow-presbyter Zoticus Otrenus. 
This, however, we did not; but we promised, if the Lord gave us opportunity, to write down the matters 
here, and send them to them with all speed. 


ii. from book i. 


Now the attitude of opposition which they have assumed, and this new heresy of theirs which puts them in 
a position of separation from the Church, had their origin in the following manner. There is said to be a 
certain village called Ardaba in the Mysia, which touches Phrygia. There, they say, one of those who had 
been but recently converted to the faith, a person of the name of Montanus, when Gratus was proconsul of 
Asia, gave the adversary entrance against himself by the excessive lust of his soul after taking the lead. 
And this person was carried away in spirit; and suddenly being seized with a kind of frenzy and ecstasy, he 
raved, and began to speak and to utter strange things, and to prophesy in a manner contrary to the 
custom of the Church, as handed down from early times and preserved thenceforward in a continuous 
succession. And among those who were present on that occasion, and heard those spurious utterances, 
there were some who were indignant, and rebuked him as one frenzied, and under the power of demons, 
and possessed by the spirit of delusion, and agitating the multitude, and debarred him from speaking any 
more; for they were mindful of the Lord’s distinction and threatening, whereby He warned them to be on 
their guard vigilantly against the coming of the false prophets. But there were others too, who, as if elated 
by the Holy Spirit and the prophetic gift, and not a little puffed up, and forgetting entirely the Lord’s 
distinction, challenged the maddening and insidious and seductive spirit, being themselves cajoled and 
misled by him, so that there was no longer any checking him to silence. And thus by a kind of artifice, or 
rather by such a process of craft, the devil having devised destruction against those who were disobedient 
to the Lord’s warning, and being unworthily honoured by them, secretly excited and inflamed their minds 
that had already left the faith which is according to truth, in order to play the harlot with error. For he 
stirred up two others also, women, and filled them with the spurious spirit, so that they too spoke in a 
frenzy and unseasonably, and in a strange manner, like the person already mentioned, while the spirit 
called them happy as they rejoiced and exulted proudly at his working, and puffed them up by the 
magnitude of his promises; while, on the other hand, at times also he condemned them skilfully and 
plausibly, in order that he might seem to them also to have the power of reproof. And those few who were 
thus deluded were Phrygians. But the same arrogant spirit taught them to revile the Church universal 
under heaven, because that false spirit of prophecy found neither honour from it nor entrance into it. For 
when the faithful throughout Asia met together often and in many places of Asia for deliberation on this 
subject, and subjected those novel doctrines to examination, and declared them to be spurious, and 
rejected them as heretical, they were in consequence of that expelled from the Church and debarred from 
communion. 


iii. from book ii. 


Wherefore, since they stigmatized us as slayers of the prophets because we did not receive their 
loquacious prophets,—for they say that these are they whom the Lord promised to send to the people,—let 
them answer us in the name of God, and tell us, O friends, whether there is any one among those who 
began to speak from Montanus and the women onward that was persecuted by the Jews or put to death by 
the wicked? There is not one. Not even one of them is there who was seized and crucified for the name of 
Christ. No; certainly not. Neither assuredly was there one of these women who was ever scourged in the 


synagogues of the Jews, or stoned. No; never anywhere. It is indeed by another kind of death that 
Montanus and Maximilla are said to have met their end. For the report is, that by the instigation of that 
maddening spirit both of them hung themselves; not together indeed, but at the particular time of the 
death of each as the common story goes. And thus they died, and finished their life like the traitor Judas. 
Thus, also, the general report gives it that Theodotus—that astonishing person who was, so to speak, the 
first procurator of their so-called prophecy, and who, as if he were sometime taken up and received into 
the heavens, fell into spurious ecstasies, and gave himself wholly over to the spirit of delusion—was at last 
tossed by him into the air, and met his end miserably. People say then that this took place in the way we 
have stated. But as we did not see them ourselves, we do not presume to think that we know any of these 
things with certainty. And it may therefore have been in this way perhaps, and perhaps in some other way, 
that Montanus and Theodotus and the woman mentioned above perished. 


iv. 


And let not the spirit of Maximilla say (as it is found in the same book of Asterius Urbanus ), “I am chased 
like a wolf from the sheep; I am no wolf. I am word, and spirit, and power.” But let him clearly exhibit and 
prove the power in the spirit. And by the spirit let him constrain to a confession those who were present at 
that time for the very purpose of trying and holding converse with the talkative spirit—those men so 
highly reputed as men and bishops—namely, Zoticus of the village of Comana , and Julian of Apamea, 
whose mouths Themison and his followers bridled, and prevented the false and seductive spirit from being 
confuted by them. 


Vv. 


And has not the falsity of this also been made manifest already? For it is now upwards of thirteen years 
since the woman died, and there has arisen neither a partial nor a universal war in the world. Nay, rather 
there has been steady and continued peace to the Christians by the mercy of God. 


vi. from book iii. 


But as they have been refuted in all their allegations, and are thus at a loss what to say, they try to take 
refuge in their martyrs. For they say that they have many martyrs, and that this is a sure proof of the 
power of their so-called prophetic spirit. But this allegation, as it seems, carries not a whit more truth 
with it than the others. For indeed some of the other heresies have also a great multitude of martyrs; but 
yet certainly we shall not on that account agree with them, neither shall we acknowledge that they have 
truth in them. And those first heretics, who from the heresy of Marcion are called Marcionites, allege that 
they have a great multitude of martyrs for Christ. But yet they do not confess Christ Himself according to 
truth. 


Vil. 


Hence, also, whenever those who have been called to martyrdom for the true faith by the Church happen 
to fall in with any of those so-called martyrs of the Phrygian heresy, they always separate from them, and 
die without having fellowship with them, because they do not choose to give their assent to the spirit of 
Montanus and the women. And that this is truly the case, and that it has actually taken place in our own 
times at Apamea, a town on the Maeander, in the case of those who suffered martyrdom with Caius and 
Alexander, natives of Eumenia, is clear to all. 


viii. 


As I found these things in a certain writing of theirs directed against the writing of our brother Alcibiades, 
in which he proves the impropriety of a prophet’s speaking in ecstasy, I made an abridgment of that work. 


1x, 


But the false prophet falls into a spurious ecstasy, which is accompanied by a want of all shame and fear. 
For beginning with a voluntary (designed) rudeness, he ends with an involuntary madness of soul, as has 
been already stated. But they will never be able to show that any one of the Old Testament prophets, or 
any one of the New, was carried away in spirit after this fashion. Nor will they be able to boast that 
Agabus, or Judas, or Silas, or the daughters of Philip, or the woman Ammia in Philadelphia, or Quadratus, 
or indeed any of the others who do not in any respect belong to them, were moved in this way. 


Xx. 


For if, after Quadratus and the woman Ammia in Philadelphia, as they say, the women who attached 
themselves to Montanus succeeded to the gift of prophecy, let them show us which of them thus 
succeeded Montanus and his women. For the apostle deems that the gift of prophecy should abide in all 
the Church up to the time of the final advent. But they will not be able to show the gift to be in their 
possession even at the present time, which is the fourteenth year only from the death of Maximilla. 


general note. 


The reader will do well to turn back to my Introductory Notice to the Epistle of Hermas, and also to the 
elucidations which are appended to that Epistle. If any value attaches to this fragment, it must be found in 
its illustrations of Hermas and Tertullian. These, in turn, shed light on it. 


VICTORINUS 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. ROBERT ERNEST WALLIS, PH.D. 


On The Creation Of The World 


To me, as I meditate and consider in my mind concerning the creation of this world in which we are kept 
enclosed, even such is the rapidity of that creation; as is contained in the book of Moses, which he wrote 
about its creation, and which is called Genesis. God produced that entire mass for the adornment of His 
majesty in six days; on the seventh to which He consecrated it . . . with a blessing. For this reason, 
therefore, because in the septenary number of days both heavenly and earthly things are ordered, in place 
of the beginning I will consider of this seventh day after the principle of all matters pertaining to the 
number of seven; and as far as I shall be able, I will endeavour to portray the day of the divine power to 
that consummation. 


In the beginning God made the light, and divided it in the exact measure of twelve hours by day and by 
night, for this reason, doubtless, that day might bring over the night as an occasion of rest for men’s 
labours; that, again, day might overcome, and thus that labour might be refreshed with this alternate 
change of rest, and that repose again might be tempered by the exercise of day. “On the fourth day He 
made two lights in the heaven, the greater and the lesser, that the one might rule over the day, the other 
over the night,”—the lights of the sun and moon and He placed the rest of the stars in heaven, that they 
might shine upon the earth, and by their positions distinguish the seasons, and years, and months, and 
days, and hours. 


Now is manifested the reason of the truth why the fourth day is called the Tetras, why we fast even to the 
ninth hour, or even to the evening, or why there should be a passing over even to the next day. Therefore 
this world of ours is composed of four elements—fire, water, heaven, earth. These four elements, 
therefore, form the quaternion of times or seasons. The sun, also, and the moon constitute throughout the 
space of the year four seasons—of spring, summer, autumn, winter; and these seasons make a quaternion. 
And to proceed further still from that principle, lo, there are four living creatures before God’s throne, 
four Gospels, four rivers flowing in paradise; four generations of people from Adam to Noah, from Noah to 
Abraham, from Abraham to Moses, from Moses to Christ the Lord, the Son of God; and four living 
creatures, viz., a man, a calf, a lion, an eagle; and four rivers, the Pison, the Gihon, the Tigris, and the 
Euphrates. The man Christ Jesus, the originator of these things whereof we have above spoken, was taken 
prisoner by wicked hands, by a quaternion of soldiers. Therefore on account of His captivity by a 
quaternion, on account of the majesty of His works,—that the seasons also, wholesome to humanity, joyful 
for the harvests, tranquil for the tempests, may roll on,—therefore we make the fourth day a station ora 
supernumerary fast. 


On the fifth day the land and water brought forth their progenies. On the sixth day the things that were 
wanting were created; and thus God raised up man from the soil, as lord of all the things which He 
created upon the earth and the water. Yet He created angels and archangels before He created man, 
placing spiritual beings before earthly ones. For light was made before sky and the earth. This sixth day is 
called parasceve, that is to say, the preparation of the kingdom. For He perfected Adam, whom He made 
after His image and likeness. But for this reason He completed His works before He created angels and 
fashioned man, lest perchance they should falsely assert that they had been His helpers. On this day also, 
on account of the passion of the Lord Jesus Christ, we make either a station to God, or a fast. On the 
seventh day He rested from all His works, and blessed it, and sanctified it. On the former day we are 
accustomed to fast rigorously, that on the Lord’s day we may go forth to our bread with giving of thanks. 
And let the parasceve become a rigorous fast, lest we should appear to observe any Sabbath with the 
Jews, which Christ Himself, the Lord of the Sabbath, says by His prophets that “His soul hateth;” which 
Sabbath He in His body abolished, although, nevertheless, He had formerly Himself commanded Moses 
that circumcision should not pass over the eighth day, which day very frequently happens on the Sabbath, 
as we read written in the Gospel. Moses, foreseeing the hardness of that people, on the Sabbath raised up 
his hands, therefore, and thus figuratively fastened himself to a cross. And in the battle they were sought 
for by the foreigners on the Sabbath-day, that they might be taken captive, and, as if by the very strictness 
of the law, might be fashioned to the avoidance of its teaching. 


And thus in the sixth Psalm for the eighth day, David asks the Lord that He would not rebuke him in His 
anger, nor judge him in His fury; for this is indeed the eighth day of that future judgment, which will pass 
beyond the order of the sevenfold arrangement. Jesus also, the son of Nave, the successor of Moses, 
himself broke the Sabbath-day; for on the Sabbath-day he commanded the children of Israel to go round 
the walls of the city of Jericho with trumpets, and declare war against the aliens. Matthias also, prince of 
Judah, broke the Sabbath; for he slew the prefect of Antiochus the king of Syria on the Sabbath, and 
subdued the foreigners by pursuing them. And in Matthew we read, that it is written Isaiah also and the 
rest of his colleagues broke the Sabbath—that that true and just Sabbath should be observed in the 
seventh millenary of years. Wherefore to those seven days the Lord attributed to each a thousand years; 


for thus went the warning: “In Thine eyes, O Lord, a thousand years are as one day.” Therefore in the eyes 
of the Lord each thousand of years is ordained, for I find that the Lord’s eyes are seven. Wherefore, as I 
have narrated, that true Sabbath will be in the seventh millenary of years, when Christ with His elect shall 
reign. Moreover, the seven heavens agree with those days; for thus we are warned: “By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made, and all the powers of them by the spirit of His mouth.” There are seven 
spirits. Their names are the spirits which abode on the Christ of God, as was intimated in Isaiah the 
prophet: “And there rests upon Him the spirit of wisdom and of understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
might, the spirit of wisdom and of piety, and the spirit of God’s fear hath filled Him.” Therefore the highest 
heaven is the heaven of wisdom; the second, of understanding; the third, of counsel; the fourth, of might; 
the fifth, of knowledge; the sixth, of piety; the seventh, of God’s fear. From this, therefore, the thunders 
bellow, the lightnings are kindled, the fires are heaped together; fiery darts appear, stars gleam, the 
anxiety caused by the dreadful comet is aroused. Sometimes it happens that the sun and moon approach 
one another, and cause those more than frightful appearances, radiating with light in the field of their 
aspect. But the author of the whole creation is Jesus. His name is the Word; for thus His Father says: “My 
heart hath emitted a good word.” John the evangelist thus says: “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All things were 
made by Him, and without Him was nothing made that was made.” Therefore, first, was made the 
creation; secondly, man, the lord of the human race, as says the apostle. Therefore this Word, when it 
made light, is called Wisdom; when it made the sky, Understanding; when it made land and sea, Counsel; 
when it made sun and moon and other bright things, Power; when it calls forth land and sea, Knowledge; 
when it formed man, Piety; when it blesses and sanctifies man, it has the name of God’s fear. 


Behold the seven horns of the Lamb, the seven eyes of God—the seven eyes are the seven spirits of the 
Lamb; seven torches burning before the throne of God seven golden candlesticks, seven young sheep, the 
seven women in Isaiah, the seven churches in Paul, seven deacons, seven angels, seven trumpets, seven 
seals to the book, seven periods of seven days with which Pentecost is completed, the seven weeks in 
Daniel, also the forty-three weeks in Daniel; with Noah, seven of all clean things in the ark; seven 
revenges of Cain, seven years for a debt to be acquitted, the lamp with seven orifices, seven pillars of 
wisdom in the house of Solomon. 


Now, therefore, you may see that it is being told you of the unerring glory of God in providence; yet, as far 
as my small capacity shall be able, I will endeavour to set it forth. That He might re-create that Adam by 
means of the week, and bring aid to His entire creation, was accomplished by the nativity of His Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Who, then, that is taught in the law of God, who that is filled with the Holy Spirit, does 
not see in his heart, that on the same day on which the dragon seduced Eve, the angel Gabriel brought the 
glad tidings to the Virgin Mary; that on the same day the Holy Spirit overflowed the Virgin Mary, on which 
He made light; that on that day He was incarnate in flesh, in which He made the land and water; that on 
the same day He was put to the breast, on which He made the stars; that on the same day He was 
circumcised, on which the land and water brought forth their offspring; that on the same day He was 
incarnated, on which He formed man out of the ground; that on the same day Christ was born, on which 
He formed man; that on that day He suffered, on which Adam fell; that on the same day He rose again 
from the dead, on which He created light? He, moreover, consummates His humanity in the number 
seven: of His nativity, His infancy, His boyhood, His youth, His young-manhood, His mature age, His death. 
I have also set forth His humanity to the Jews in these manners: since He is hungry, is thirsty; since He 
gave food and drink; since He walks, and retired; since He slept upon a pillow; since, moreover, He walks 
upon the stormy seas with His feet, He commands the winds, He cures the sick and restores the lame, He 
raises the blind by His speech,—see ye that He declares Himself to them to be the Lord. 


The day, as I have above related, is divided into two parts by the number twelve—by the twelve hours of 
day and night; and by these hours too, months, and years, and seasons, and ages are computed. 
Therefore, doubtless, there are appointed also twelve angels of the day and twelve angels of the night, in 
accordance, to wit, with the number of hours. For these are the twenty-four witnesses of the days and 
nights which sit before the throne of God, having golden crowns on their heads, whom the Apocalypse of 
John the apostle and evangelist calls elders, for the reason that they are older both than the other angels 
and than men. 


Commentary On The Apocalypse Of The Blessed John 


FROM THE FIRST CHAPTER 


1. “The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave to Him, and showed unto His servants things which 
must shortly come to pass, and signified it. Blessed are they who read and hear the words of this 
prophecy, and keep the things which are written.”] The beginning of the book promises blessing to him 
that reads and hears and keeps, that he who takes pains about the reading may thence learn to do works, 
and may keep the precepts. 


4. “Grace unto you, and peace, from Him which is, and which was, and which is to come.”] He is, because 
He endures continually; He was, because with the Father He made all things, and has at this time taken a 
beginning from the Virgin; He is to come, because assuredly He will come to judgment. 


“And from the seven spirits which are before His throne.”] We read of a sevenfold spirit in Isaiah,—namely, 
the spirit of wisdom and of understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, of knowledge and of piety, and 
the spirit of the fear of the Lord. 


5. “And from Jesus Christ, who is the faithful witness, the first-begotten of the dead.”] In taking upon Him 
manhood, He gave a testimony in the world, wherein also having suffered, He freed us by His blood from 
sin; and having vanquished hell, He was the first who rose from the dead, and “death shall have no more 
dominion over Him,” but by His own reign the kingdom of the world is destroyed. 


6. “And He made us a kingdom and priests unto God and His Father.”] That is to say, a Church of all 
believers; as also the Apostle Peter says: “A holy nation, a royal priesthood.” 


7. “Behold, He shall come with clouds, and every eye shall see Him.”] For He who at first came hidden in 
the manhood that He had undertaken, shall after a little while come to judgment manifest in majesty and 
glory. And what saith He? 


12. “And I turned, and saw seven golden candlesticks; and in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks 
one like unto the Son of man.”] He says that He was like Him after His victory over death, when He had 
ascended into the heavens, after the union in His body of the power which He received from the Father 
with the spirit of His glory. 


13. “As it were the Son of man walking in the midst of the golden candlesticks.”] He says, in the midst of 
the churches, as it is said in Solomon, “I will walk in the midst of the paths of the just,” whose antiquity is 
immortality, and the fountain of majesty. 


“Clothed with a garment down to the ankles.”] In the long, that is, the priestly garment, these words very 
plainly deliver the flesh which was not corrupted in death, and has the priesthood through suffering. 


“And He was girt about the paps with a golden girdle.”] His paps are the two testaments, and the golden 
girdle is the choir of saints, as gold tried in the fire. Otherwise the golden girdle bound around His breast 
indicates the enlightened conscience, and the pure and spiritual apprehension that is given to the 
churches. 


14. “And His head and His hairs were white as it were white wool, and as it were snow.”] On the head the 
whiteness is shown; “but the head of Christ is God.” In the white hairs is the multitude of abbots like to 
wool, in respect of simple sheep; to snow, in respect of the innumerable crowd of candidates taught from 
heaven. 


“His eyes were as a flame of fire.”] God’s precepts are those which minister light to believers, but to 
unbelievers burning. 


16. “And in His face was brightness as the sun.”] That which He called brightness was the appearance of 
that in which He spoke to men face to face. But the glory of the sun is less than the glory of the Lord. 
Doubtless on account of its rising and setting, and rising again, that He was born and suffered and rose 
again, therefore the Scripture gave this similitude, likening His face to the glory of the sun. 


15. “His feet were like unto yellow brass, as if burned in a furnace.”] He calls the apostles His feet, who, 
being wrought by suffering, preached His word in the whole world; for He rightly named those by whose 
means the preaching went forth, feet. Whence also the prophet anticipated this, and said: “We will 
worship in the place where His feet have stood.” Because where they first of all stood and confirmed the 


Church, that is, in Judea, all the saints shall assemble together, and will worship their Lord. 


16. “And out of His mouth was issuing a sharp two-edged sword.”] By the twice-sharpened sword going 
forth out of His mouth is shown, that it is He Himself who has both now declared the word of the Gospel, 
and previously by Moses declared the knowledge of the law to the whole world. But because from the 
same word, as well of the New as of the Old Testament, He will assert Himself upon the whole human 
race, therefore He is spoken of as two-edged. For the sword arms the soldier, the sword slays the enemy, 
the sword punishes the deserter. And that He might show to the apostles that He was announcing 
judgment, He says: “I came not to send peace, but a sword.” And after He had completed His parables, He 
says to them: “Have ye understood all these things? And they said, We have. And He added, Therefore is 
every scribe instructed in the kingdom of God like unto a man that is a father of a family, bringing forth 
from his treasure things new and old,”—the new, the evangelical words of the apostles; the old, the 
precepts of the law and the prophets: and He testified that these proceeded out of His mouth. Moreover, 
He also says to Peter: “Go thou to the sea, and cast a hook, and take up the fish that shall first come up; 
and having opened its mouth, thou shalt find a stater (that is, two denarii), and thou shalt give it for me 
and for thee.” And similarly David says by the Spirit: “God spake once, twice I have heard the same.” 
Because God once decreed from the beginning what shall be even to the end. Finally, as He Himself is the 
Judge appointed by the Father, on account of His assumption of humanity, wishing to show that men shall 
be judged by the word that He had declared, He says: “Think ye that I will judge you at the last day? Nay, 
but the word,” says He, “which I have spoken unto you, that shall judge you in the last day.” And Paul, 
speaking of Antichrist to the Thessalonians, says: “Whom the Lord Jesus will slay by the breath of His 
mouth.” And Isaiah says: “By the breath of His lips He shall slay the wicked.” This, therefore, is the two- 
edged sword issuing out of His mouth. 


15. “And His voice as it were the voice of many waters.”] The many waters are understood to be many 
peoples, or the gift of baptism that He sent forth by the apostles, saying: “Go ye, teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 


16. “And He had in His right hand seven stars.”] He said that in His right hand He had seven stars, 
because the Holy Spirit of sevenfold agency was given into His power by the Father. As Peter exclaimed to 
the Jews: “Being at the right hand of God exalted, He hath shed forth this Spirit received from the Father, 
which ye both see and hear.” Moreover, John the Baptist had also anticipated this, by saying to his 
disciples: “For God giveth not the Spirit by measure unto Him. The Father,” says he, “loveth the Son, and 
hath given all things into His hands.” Those seven stars are the seven churches, which he names in his 
addresses by name, and calls them to whom he wrote epistles. Not that they are themselves the only, or 
even the principal churches; but what he says to one, he says to all. For they are in no respect different, 
that on that ground any one should prefer them to the larger number of similar small ones. In the whole 
world Paul taught that all the churches are arranged by sevens, that they are called seven, and that the 
Catholic Church is one. And first of all, indeed, that he himself also might maintain the type of seven 
churches, he did not exceed that number. But he wrote to the Romans, to the Corinthians, to the 
Galatians, to the Ephesians, to the Thessalonians, to the Philippians, to the Colossians; afterwards he 
wrote to individual persons, so as not to exceed the number of seven churches. And abridging in a short 
space his announcement, he thus says to Timothy: “That thou mayest know how thou oughtest to behave 
thyself in the Church of the living God.” We read also that this typical number is announced by the Holy 
Spirit by the month of Isaiah: “Of seven women which took hold of one man.” The one man is Christ, not 
born of seed; but the seven women are seven churches, receiving His bread, and clothed with his apparel, 
who ask that their reproach should be taken away, only that His name should be called upon them. The 
bread is the Holy Spirit, which nourishes to eternal life, promised to them, that is, by faith. And His 
garments wherewith they desire to be clothed are the glory of immortality, of which Paul the apostle says: 
“For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality.” Moreover, they 
ask that their reproach may be taken away—that is, that they may be cleansed from their sins: for the 
reproach is the original sin which is taken away in baptism, and they begin to be called Christian men, 
which is, “Let thy name be called upon us.” Therefore in these seven churches, of one Catholic Church are 
believers, because it is one in seven by the quality of faith and election. Whether writing to them who 
labour in the world, and live of the frugality of their labours, and are patient, and when they see certain 
men in the Church wasters, and pernicious, they hear them, lest there should become dissension, he yet 
admonishes them by love, that in what respects their faith is deficient they should repent; or to those who 
dwell in cruel places among persecutors, that they should continue faithful; or to those who, under the 
pretext of mercy, do unlawful sins in the Church, and make them manifest to be done by others; or to 
those that are at ease in the Church; or to those who are negligent, and Christians only in name; or to 
those who are meekly instructed, that they may bravely persevere in faith; or to those who study the 
Scriptures, and labour to know the mysteries of their announcement, and are unwilling to do God’s work 
that is mercy and love: to all he urges penitence, to all he declares judgment. 


FROM THE SECOND CHAPTER 


2. “I know thy works, and thy labour, and thy patience.”] In the first epistle He speaks thus: I know that 
thou sufferest and workest, I see that thou art patient; think not that Iam staying long from thee. 


“And that thou canst not bear them that are evil, and who say that they are Jews and are not, and thou has 
found them liars, and thou hast patience for My name’s sake.”] All these things tend to praise, and that no 
small praise; and it behoves such men, and such a class, and such elected persons, by all means to be 
admonished, that they may not be defrauded of such privileges granted to them of God. These few things 
He said that He had against them. 


4, 5. “And thou hast left thy first love: remember whence thou hast fallen.”] He who falls, falls from a 
height: therefore He said whence: because, even to the very last, works of love must be practised; and this 
is the principal commandment. Finally, unless this is done, He threatened to remove their candlestick out 
of its place, that is, to disperse the congregation. 


6. “This thou hast also, that thou hatest the deeds of the Nicolaitanes.”] But because thou thyself hatest 
those who hold the doctrines of the Nicolaitanes, thou expectest praise. Moreover, to hate the works of 
the Nicolaitanes, which He Himself also hated, this tends to praise. But the works of the Nicolaitanes 
were in that time false and troublesome men, who, as ministers under the name of Nicolaus, had made for 
themselves a heresy, to the effect that what had been offered to idols might be exorcised and eaten, and 
that whoever should have committed fornication might receive peace on the eighth day. Therefore He 
extols those to whom He is writing; and to these men, being such and so great, He promised the tree of 
life, which is in the paradise of His God. 


The following epistle unfolds the mode of life and habit of another order which follows. He proceeds to 
say:— 


9. “I know thy tribulation and thy poverty, but thou art rich.”] For He knows that with such men there are 
riches hidden with Him, and that they deny the blasphemy of the Jews, who say that they are Jews and are 
not; but they are the synagogue of Satan, since they are gathered together by Antichrist; and to them He 
says:— 


10. “Be thou faithful unto death.”] That they should continue to be faithful even unto death. 


11. “He that shall overcome, shall not be hurt by the second death.”] That is, he shall not be chastised in 
hell. 


The third order of the saints shows that they are men who are strong in faith, and who are not afraid of 
persecution; but because even among them there are some who are inclined to unlawful associations, He 
says:— 


14-16. “Thou hast there some who hold the doctrine of Balaam, who taught in the case of Balak that he 
should put a stumbling-block before the children of Israel, to eat and to commit fornication. So also hast 
thou them who hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes; but I will fight with them with the sword of my 
mouth.”] That is, I will say what I shall command, and I will tell you what you shall do. For Balaam, with 
his doctrine, taught Balak to cast a stumbling-block before the eyes of the children of Israel, to eat what 
was Sacrificed to idols, and to commit fornication,—a thing which is known to have happened of old. For 
he gave this advice to the king of the Moabites, and they caused stumbling to the people. Thus, says He, 
ye have among you those who hold such doctrine; and under the pretext of mercy, you would corrupt 
others. 


17. “To him that overcometh I will give the hidden manna, and I will give him a white stone.”] The hidden 
manna is immortality; the white gem is adoption to be the son of God; the new name written on the stone 
is “Christian.” 


The fourth class intimates the nobility of the faithful, who labour daily, and do greater works. But even 
among them also He shows that there are men of an easy disposition to grant unlawful peace, and to 
listen to new forms of prophesying; and He reproves and warns the others to whom this is not pleasing, 
who know the wickedness opposed to them: for which evils He purposes to bring upon the head of the 
faithful both sorrows and dangers; and therefore He says:— 


24. “T will not put upon you any other burden.”] That is, I have not given you laws, observances, and 
duties, which is another burden. 


25, 26. “But that which ye have, hold fast until I come; and he that overcometh, to him will I give power 
over all peoples.”] That is, him I will appoint as judge among the rest of the saints. 


28. “And I will give him the morning star.”] To wit, the first resurrection. He promised the morning star, 
which drives away the night, and announces the light, that is, the beginning of day. 


FROM THE THIRD CHAPTER 


The fifth class, company, or association of saints, sets forth men who are careless, and who are carrying 
on in the world other transactions than those which they ought—Christians only in name. And therefore 


He exhorts them that by any means they should be turned away from negligence, and be saved; and to 
this effect He says:— 


2. “Be watchful, and strengthen the other things which were ready to die; for I have not found thy works 
perfect before God.”] For it is not enough for a tree to live and to have no fruit, even as it is not enough to 
be called a Christian and to confess Christ, but not to have Himself in our work, that is, not to do His 
precepts. 


The sixth class is the mode of life of the best election. The habit of saints is set forth; of those, to wit, who 
are lowly in the world, and unskilled in the Scriptures, and who hold the faith immoveably, and are not at 
all broken down by any chance, or withdrawn from the faith by any fear. Therefore He says to them:— 


8. “I have set before thee an open door, because thou hast kept the word of my patience.”] In such little 
strength. 


10. “And I will keep thee from the hour of temptation.”] That they may know His glory to be of this kind, 
that they are not indeed permitted to be given over to temptation. 


12. “He that overcometh shall be made a pillar in the temple of God.”] For even as a pillar is an ornament 
of the building, so he who perseveres shall obtain a nobility in the Church. 


Moreover, the seventh association of the Church declares that they are rich men placed in positions of 
dignity, but believing that they are rich, among whom indeed the Scriptures are discussed in their 
bedchamber, while the faithful are outside; and they are understood by none, although they boast 
themselves, and say that they know all things,—endowed with the confidence of learning, but ceasing 
from its labour. And thus He says:— 


15. “That they are neither cold nor hot.”] That is, neither unbelieving nor believing, for they are all things 
to all men. And because he who is neither cold nor hot, but lukewarm, gives nausea, He says:— 


16. “I will vomit thee out of My mouth.”] Although nausea is hateful, still it hurts no one; so also is it with 
men of this kind when they have been cast forth. But because there is time of repentance, He says:— 


18. “I persuade thee to buy of Me gold tried in the fire.”] That is, that in whatever manner you can, you 
should suffer for the Lord’s name tribulations and passions. 


“And anoint thine eyes with eye-salve.”] That what you gladly know by the Scripture, you should strive 
also to do the work of the same. And because, if in these ways men return out of great destruction to 
great repentance, they are not only useful to themselves, but they are able also to be of advantage to 
many, He promised them no small reward,—to sit, namely, on the throne of judgment. 


FROM THE FOURTH CHAPTER 


1. “After this, I beheld, and, lo, a door was opened in heaven.”] The new testament is announced as an 
open door in heaven. 


“And the first voice which I heard was, as it were, of a trumpet talking with me, saying, Come up hither.” ] 
Since the door is shown to be opened, it is manifest that previously it had been closed to men. And it was 
sufficiently and fully laid open when Christ ascended with His body to the Father into heaven. Moreover, 
the first voice which he had heard when he says that it spoke with him, without contradiction condemns 
those who say that one spoke in the prophets, another in the Gospel; since it is rather He Himself who 
comes, that is the same who spoke in the prophets. For John was of the circumcision, and all that people 
which had heard the announcement of the Old Testament was edified with his word. 


“That very same voice,” said he, “that I had heard, that said unto me, Come up hither.”] That is the Spirit, 
whom a little before he confesses that he had seen walking as the Son of man in the midst of the golden 
candlesticks. And he now gathers from Him what had been foretold in similitudes by the law, and 
associates with this scripture all the former prophets, and opens up the Scriptures. And because our Lord 
invited in His own name all believers into heaven, He forthwith poured out the Holy Spirit, who should 
bring them to heaven. He says:— 


2. “Immediately I was in the Spirit.”] And since the mind of the faithful is opened by the Holy Spirit, and 
that is manifested to them which was also foretold to the fathers, he distinctly says:— 


“And, behold, a throne was set in heaven.”] The throne set: what is it but the throne of judgment and of 
the King? 


3. “And He that sat upon the throne was, to look upon, like a jasper and a sardine stone.”] Upon the 
throne he says that he saw the likeness of a jasper and a sardine stone. The jasper is of the colour of 
water, the sardine of fire. These two are thence manifested to be placed as judgments upon God’s tribunal 
until the consummation of the world, of which judgments one is already completed in the deluge of water, 


and the other shall be completed by fire. 


“And there was a rainbow about the throne.”] Moreover, the rainbow round about the throne has the same 
colours. The rainbow is called a bow from what the Lord spake to Noah and to his sons, that they should 
not fear any further deluge in the generation of God, but fire. For thus He says: I will place my bow in the 
clouds, that ye may now no longer fear water, but fire. 


6. “And before the throne there was, as it were, a sea of glass like to crystal.”] That is the gift of baptism 
which He sheds forth through His Son in time of repentance, before He executes judgment. It is therefore 
before the throne, that is, the judgment. And when he says a sea of glass like to crystal, he shows that it is 
pure water, smooth, not agitated by the wind, not flowing down as on a slope, but given to be immoveable 
as the house of God. 


“And round about the throne were four living creatures.”] The four living creatures are the four Gospels. 


7-10. “The first living creature was like to a lion, and the second was like to a calf, and the third had a 
face like to a man, and the fourth was like to a flying eagle; and they had six wings, and round about and 
within they were full of eyes; and they had no rest, saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord Omnipotent. And the four 
and twenty elders, falling down before the throne, adored God.”] The four and twenty elders are the 
twenty-four books of the prophets and of the law, which give testimonies of the judgment. Moreover, also, 
they are the twenty-four fathers—twelve apostles and twelve patriarchs. And in that the living creatures 
are different in appearance, this is the reason: the living creature like to a lion designates Mark, in whom 
is heard the voice of the lion roaring in the desert. And in the figure of a man, Matthew strives to declare 
to us the genealogy of Mary, from whom Christ took flesh. Therefore, in enumerating from Abraham to 
David, and thence to Joseph, he spoke of Him as if of a man: therefore his announcement sets forth the 
image of a man. Luke, in narrating the priesthood of Zacharias as he offers a sacrifice for the people, and 
the angel that appears to him with respect of the priesthood, and the victim in the same description bore 
the likeness of a calf. John the evangelist, like to an eagle hastening on uplifted wings to greater heights, 
argues about the Word of God. Mark, therefore, as an evangelist thus beginning, “The beginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, as it is written in Isaiah the prophet;” The voice of one crying in the wilderness,”— 
has the effigy of a lion. And Matthew, “The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the 
son of Abraham:” this is the form of a man. But Luke said, “There was a priest, by name Zachariah, of the 
course of Abia, and his wife was of the daughters of Aaron:” this is the likeness of a calf. But John, when 
he begins, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God,” sets 
forth the likeness of a flying eagle. Moreover, not only do the evangelists express their four similitudes in 
their respective openings of the Gospels, but also the Word itself of God the Father Omnipotent, which is 
His Son our Lord Jesus Christ, bears the same likeness in the time of His advent. When He preaches to us, 
He is, as it were, a lion and a lion’s whelp. And when for man’s salvation He was made man to overcome 
death, and to set all men free, and that He offered Himself a victim to the Father on our behalf, He was 
called a calf. And that He overcame death and ascended into the heavens, extending His wings and 
protecting His people, He was named a flying eagle. Therefore these announcements, although they are 
four, yet are one, because it proceeded from one mouth. Even as the river in paradise, although it is one, 
was divided into four heads. Moreover, that for the announcement of the New Testament those living 
creatures had eyes within and without, shows the spiritual providence which both looks into the secrets of 
the heart, and beholds the things which are coming after that are within and without. 


8. “Six wings.”] These are the testimonies of the books of the Old Testament. Thus, twenty and four make 
as many as there are elders sitting upon the thrones. But as an animal cannot fly unless it have wings, so, 
too, the announcement of the New Testament gains no faith unless it have the fore-announced testimonies 
of the Old Testament, by which it is lifted from the earth, and flies. For in every case, what has been told 
before, and is afterwards found to have happened, that begets an undoubting faith. Again, also, if wings 
be not attached to the living creatures, they have nothing whence they may draw their life. For unless 
what the prophets foretold had been consummated in Christ, their preaching was vain. For the Catholic 
Church holds those things which were both before predicted and afterwards accomplished. And it flies, 
because the living animal is reasonably lifted up from the earth. But to heretics who do not avail 
themselves of the prophetic testimony, to them also there are present living creatures; but they do not fly, 
because they are of the earth. And to the Jews who do not receive the announcement of the New 
Testament there are present wings; but they do not fly, that is, they bring a vain prophesying to men, not 
adjusting facts to their words. And the books of the Old Testament that are received are twenty-four, 
which you will find in the epitomes of Theodore. But, moreover (as we have said), four and twenty elders, 
patriarchs and apostles, are to judge His people. For to the apostles, when they asked, saying, “We have 
forsaken all that we had, and followed Thee: what shall we have?” our Lord replied, “When the Son of 
man shall sit upon the throne of His glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel.” But of the fathers also who should judge, says the patriarch Jacob, “Dan also himself shall judge 
his people among his brethren, even as one of the tribes in Israel.” 


5. “And from the throne proceeded lightnings, and voices, and thunders, and seven torches of fire 
burning.”] And the lightnings, and voices, and thunders proceeding from the throne of God, and the seven 
torches of fire burning, signify announcements, and promises of adoption, and threatenings. For 


lightnings signify the Lord’s advent, and the voices the announcements of the New Testament, and the 
thunders, that the words are from heaven. The burning torches of fire signify the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
that it is given by the wood of the passion. And when these things were doing, he says that all the elders 
fell down and adored the Lord; while the living creatures—that is, of course, the actions recorded in the 
Gospels and the teaching of the Lord—gave Him glory and honour. In that they had fulfilled the word that 
had been previously foretold by them, they worthily and with reason exult, feeling that they have 
ministered the mysteries and the word of the Lord. Finally, also, because He had come who should remove 
death, and who alone was worthy to take the crown of immortality, all for the glory of His most excellent 
doing had crowns. 


10. “And they cast their crowns under His feet.”] That is, on account of the eminent glory of Christ’s 
victory, they cast all their victories under His feet. This is what in the Gospel the Holy Spirit consummated 
by showing, For when about finally to suffer, our Lord had come to Jerusalem, and the people had gone 
forth to meet Him, some strewed the road with palm branches cut down, others threw down their 
garments, doubtless these were setting forth two peoples—the one of the patriarchs, the other of the 
prophets; that is to say, of the great men who had any kind of palms of their victories against sin, and cast 
them under the feet of Christ, the victor of all. And the palm and the crown signify the same things, and 
these are not given save to the victor. 


FROM THE FIFTH CHAPTER 


1. “And I saw in the right hand of Him that sat upon the throne, a book written within and without, sealed 
with seven seals.”] This book signifies the Old Testament, which has been given into the hands of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who received from the Father judgment. 


2, 3. “And I saw an angel full of strength proclaiming with a loud voice, Who is worthy to open the book, 
and to loose the seals thereof? And no one was found worthy, neither in the earth nor under the earth, to 
open the book.”] Now to open the book is to overcome death for man. 


4, “There was none found worthy to do this.”] Neither among the angels of heaven, nor among men in 
earth, nor among the souls of the saints in rest, save Christ the Son of God alone, whom he says that he 
saw as a Lamb standing as it were slain, having seven horns. What had not been then announced, and 
what the law had contemplated for Him by its various oblations and sacrifices, it behoved Himself to fulfil. 
And because He Himself was the testator, who had overcome death, it was just that Himself should be 
appointed the Lord’s heir, that He should possess the substance of the dying man, that is, the human 
members. 


5. “Lo, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the root of David, hath prevailed.”] We read in Genesis that this lion 
of the tribe of Judah hath conquered, when the patriarch Jacob says, “Judah, thy brethren shall praise 
thee; thou hast lain down and slept, and hast risen up again as a lion, and as a lion’s whelp.” For He is 
called a lion for the overcoming of death; but for the suffering for men He was led as a lamb to the 
slaughter. But because He overcame death, and anticipated the duty of the executioner, He was called as 
it were slain. He therefore opens and seals again the testament, which He Himself had sealed. The 
legislator Moses intimating this, that it behoved Him to be sealed and concealed, even to the advent of His 
passion, veiled his face, and so spoke to the people; showing that the words of his announcement were 
veiled even to the advent of His time. For he himself, when he had read to the people, having taken the 
wool purpled with the blood of the calf, with water sprinkled the whole people, saying, “This is the blood 
of His testament who hath purified you.” It should therefore be observed that the Man is accurately 
announced, and that all things combine into one. For it is not sufficient that that law is spoken of, but it is 
named as a testament. For no law is called a testament, nor is any thing else called a testament, save what 
persons make who are about to die. And whatever is within the testament is sealed, even to the day of the 
testator’s death. Therefore it is with reason that it is only sealed by the Lamb slain, who, as it were a lion, 
has broken death in pieces, and has fulfilled what had been foretold; and has delivered man, that is, the 
flesh, from death, and has received as a possession the substance of the dying person, that is, of the 
human members; that as by one body all men had fallen under the obligation of its death, also by one body 
all believers should be born again unto life, and rise again. Reasonably, therefore, His face is opened and 
unveiled to Moses; and therefore He is called Apocalypse, Revelation. For now His book is unsealed—now 
the offered victims are perceived—now the fabrication of the priestly chrism; moreover the testimonies 
are openly understood. 


8, 9. “Twenty-four elders and four living creatures, having harps and phials, and singing a new song.”] 
The proclamation of the Old Testament associated with the New, points out the Christian people singing a 
new song, that is, bearing their confession publicly. It is a new thing that the Son of God should become 
man. It is a new thing to ascend into the heavens with a body. It is a new thing to give remission of sins to 
men. It is a new thing for men to be sealed with the Holy Spirit. It is a new thing to receive the priesthood 
of sacred observance, and to look for a kingdom of unbounded promise. The harp, and the chord stretched 
on its wooden frame, signifies the flesh of Christ linked with the wood of the passion. The phial signifies 
the Confession, and the race of the new Priesthood. But it is the praise of many angels, yea, of all, the 
salvation of all, and the testimony of the universal creation, bringing to our Lord thanksgiving for the 


deliverance of men from the destruction of death. The unsealing of the seals, as we have said, is the 
opening of the Old Testament, and the foretelling of the preachers of things to come in the last times, 
which, although the prophetic Scripture speaks by single seals, yet by all the seals opened at once, 
prophecy takes its rank. 


FROM THE SIXTH CHAPTER 


1, 2. “And when the Lamb had opened one of the seven seals, I saw, and heard one of the four living 
creatures saying, Come and see. And, lo, a white horse, and He who sat upon him had a bow.” ] The first 
seal being opened, he says that he saw a white horse, and a crowned horseman having a bow. For this was 
at first done by Himself. For after the Lord ascended into heaven and opened all things, He sent the Holy 
Spirit, whose words the preachers sent forth as arrows reaching to the human heart, that they might 
overcome unbelief. And the crown on the head is promised to the preachers by the Holy Spirit. The other 
three horses very plainly signify the wars, famines, and pestilences announced by our Lord in the Gospel. 
And thus he says that one of the four living creatures said (because all four are one), “Come and see.” 
“Come” is said to him that is invited to faith; “see” is said to him who saw not. Therefore the white horse 
is the word of preaching with the Holy Spirit sent into the world. For the Lord says, “This Gospel shall be 
preached throughout the whole world for a testimony to all nations, and then shall come the end.” 


3, 4. “And when He had opened the second seal, I heard the second living creature saying, Come and see. 
And there went out another horse that was red, and to him that sat upon him was given a great sword.”] 
The red horse, and he that sat upon him, having a sword, signify the coming wars, as we read in the 
Gospel: “For nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom; and there shall be great 
earthquakes in divers places.” This is the ruddy horse. 


5. “And when He had opened the third seal, I heard the third living creature saying, Come and see. And, 
lo, a black horse; and he who sat upon it had a balance in his hand.”] The black horse signifies famine, for 
the Lord says, “There shall be famines in divers places;” but the word is specially extended to the times of 
Antichrist, when there shall be a great famine, and when all shall be injured. Moreover, the balance in the 
hand is the examining scales, wherein He might show forth the merits of every individual. He then says:— 


6. “Hurt not the wine and the oil.”] That is, strike not the spiritual man with thy inflictions. This is the 
black horse. 


7, 8. “And when He had opened the fourth seal, I heard the fourth living creature saying, Come and see. 
And, lo, a pale horse; and he who sat upon him was named Death.”] For the pale horse and he who sat 
upon him bore the name of Death. These same things also the Lord had promised among the rest of the 
coming destructions—great pestilences and deaths; since, moreover, he says:— 


“And hell followed him.”] That is, it was waiting for the devouring of many unrighteous souls. This is the 
pale horse. 


9. “And when He had opened the fifth seal, I saw under the altar the souls of them that were slain.”] He 
relates that he saw under the altar of God, that is, under the earth, the souls of them that were slain. For 
both heaven and earth are called God’s altar, as saith the law, commanding in the symbolical form of the 
truth two altars to be made,—a golden one within, and a brazen one without. But we perceive that the 
golden altar is thus called heaven, by the testimony that our Lord bears to it; for He says, “When thou 
bringest thy gift to the altar” (assuredly our gifts are the prayers which we offer), “and there 
rememberest that thy brother hath ought against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar.” Assuredly 
prayers ascend to heaven. Therefore heaven is understood to be the golden altar which was within; for the 
priests also were accustomed to enter once in the year—as they who had the anointing—to the golden 
altar, the Holy Spirit signifying that Christ should do this once for all. As the golden altar is acknowledged 
to be heaven, so also by the brazen altar is understood the earth, under which is the Hades,—a region 
withdrawn from punishments and fires, and a place of repose for the saints, wherein indeed the righteous 
are seen and heard by the wicked, but they cannot be carried across to them. He who sees all things 
would have us to know that these saints, therefore—that is, the souls of the slain—are asking for 
vengeance for their blood, that is, of their body, from those that dwell upon the earth; but because in the 
last time, moreover, the reward of the saints will be perpetual, and the condemnation of the wicked shall 
come, it was told them to wait. And for a solace to their body, there were given unto each of them white 
robes. They received, says he, white robes, that is, the gift of the Holy Spirit. 


12. “And I saw, when he had opened the sixth seal, there was a great earthquake.”] In the sixth seal, then, 
was a great earthquake: this is that very last persecution. 


“And the sun became black as sackcloth of hair.”] The sun becomes as sackcloth; that is, the brightness of 
doctrine will be obscured by unbelievers. 


“And the entire moon became as blood.”] By the moon of blood is set forth the Church of the saints as 
pouring out her blood for Christ. 


13. “And the stars fell to the earth.”] The falling of the stars are the faithful who are troubled for Christ’s 
sake. 


“Even as a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs.”] The fig-tree, when shaken, loses its untimely figs—when 
men are separated from the Church by persecution. 


14. “And the heaven withdrew as a scroll that is rolled up.”] For the heaven to be rolled away, that is, that 
the Church shall be taken away. 


“And every mountain and the islands were moved from their places.”] Mountains and islands removed 
from their places intimate that in the last persecution all men departed from their places; that is, that the 
good will be removed, seeking to avoid the persecution. 


FROM THE SEVENTH CHAPTER 


2. “And I saw another angel ascending from the east, having the seal of the living God.”] He speaks of 
Elias the prophet, who is the precursor of the times of Antichrist, for the restoration and establishment of 
the churches from the great and intolerable persecution. We read that these things are predicted in the 
opening of the Old and New Testament; for He says by Malachi: “Lo, I will send to you Elias the Tishbite, 
to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, according to the time of calling, to recall the Jews to the 
faith of the people that succeed them.” And to that end He shows, as we have said, that the number of 
those that shall believe, of the Jews and of the nations, is a great multitude which no man was able to 
number. Moreover, we read in the Gospel that the prayers of the Church are sent from heaven by an 
angel, and that they are received against wrath, and that the kingdom of Antichrist is cast out and 
extinguished by holy angels; for He says: “Pray that ye enter not into temptation: for there shall be a great 
affliction, such as has not been from the beginning of the world; and except the Lord had shortened those 
days, no flesh should be saved.” Therefore He shall send these seven great archangels to smite the 
kingdom of Antichrist; for He Himself also thus said: “Then the Son of man shall send His messengers; 
and they shall gather together His elect from the four corners of the wind, from the one end of heaven 
even to the other end thereof.” For, moreover, He previously says by the prophet: “Then shall there be 
peace for our land, when there shall arise in it seven shepherds and eight attacks of men; and they shall 
encircle Assur,” that is, Antichrist, “in the trench of Nimrod,” that is, in the nation of the devil, by the 
spirit of the Church. Similarly when the keepers of the house shall be moved. Moreover, the Lord Himself, 
in the parable to the apostles, when the labourers had come to Him and said, “Lord, did not we sow good 
seed in Thy field? whence, then, hath it tares? answered them, An enemy hath done this. And they said to 
Him, Lord, wilt Thou, then, that we go and root them up? And He said, Nay, but let both grow together 
until the harvest; and in the time of the harvest I will say to the reapers, that they gather the tares and 
make bundles of them, and burn them with fire everlasting, but that they gather the wheat into my 
barns.” The Apocalypse here shows, therefore, that these reapers, and shepherds, and labourers, are the 
angels. And the trumpet is the word of power. And although the same thing recurs in the phials, still it is 
not said as if it occurred twice, but because what is decreed by the Lord to happen shall be once for all; 
for this cause it is said twice. What, therefore, He said too little in the trumpets, is here found in the 
phials. We must not regard the order of what is said, because frequently the Holy Spirit, when He has 
traversed even to the end of the last times, returns again to the same times, and fills up what He had 
before failed to say. Nor must we look for order in the Apocalypse; but we must follow the meaning of 
those things which are prophesied. Therefore in the trumpets and phials is signified either the desolation 
of the plagues that are sent upon the earth, or the madness of Antichrist himself, or the cutting off of the 
peoples, or the diversity of the plagues, or the hope in the kingdom of the saints, or the ruin of states, or 
the great overthrow of Babylon, that is, the Roman state. 


9. “After this I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no man was able to number, of every nation, tribe, 
and people, and tongue, clothed with white robes.”] What the great multitude out of every tribe implies, is 
to show the number of the elect out of all believers, who, being cleansed by baptism in the blood of the 
Lamb, have made their robes white, keeping the grace which they have received. 


FROM THE EIGHTH CHAPTER 


1. “And when He had opened the seventh seal, there was silence in heaven for about half an hour.”] 
Whereby is signified the beginning of everlasting rest; but it is described as partial, because the silence 
being interrupted, he repeats it in order. For if the silence had continued, here would be an end of his 
narrative. 


13. “And I saw an angel flying through the midst of heaven.”] By the angel flying through the midst of 
heaven is signified the Holy Spirit bearing witness in two of the prophets that a great wrath of plagues 
was imminent. If by any means, even in the last times, any one should be willing to be converted, any one 
might even still be saved. 


FROM THE NINTH CHAPTER 


13, 14. “And I heard a voice from the four horns of the golden altar which is in the presence of God, saying 
to the sixth angel which had the trumpet, Loose the four angels.”] That is, the four corners of the earth 
which hold the four winds. 


“Which are bound in the great river Euphrates.”] By the corners of the earth, or the four winds across the 
river Euphrates, are meant four nations, because to every nation is sent an angel; as said the law, “He 
determined them by the number of the angels of God,” until the number of the saints should be filled up. 
They do not overpass their bounds, because at the last they shall come with Antichrist. 


FROM THE TENTH CHAPTER 


1, 2. “I saw another mighty angel coming down from heaven, clothed with a cloud; and a rainbow was 
upon his head, and his face was as it were the sun, and his feet as pillars of fire: and he had in his hand an 
open book: and he set his right foot upon the sea, and his left foot upon the earth.”] He signifies that that 
mighty angel who, he says, descended from heaven, clothed with a cloud, is our Lord, as we have above 
narrated. 


“His face was as it were the sun.”] That is, with respect to the resurrection. 
“Upon his head was a rainbow.”] He points to the judgment which is executed by Him, or shall be. 
“An open book.”] A revelation of works in the future judgment, or the Apocalypse which John received. 


“His feet,”] as we have said above, are the apostles. For that both things in sea and land are trodden 
under foot by Him, signifies that all things are placed under His feet. Moreover, he calls Him an angel, 
that is, a messenger, to wit, of the Father; for He is called the Messenger of great counsel. He says also 
that He cried with a loud voice. The great voice is to tell the words of the Omnipotent God of heaven to 
men, and to bear witness that after penitence is closed there will be no hope subsequently. 


3. “Seven thunders uttered their voices.”] The seven thunders uttering their voices signify the Holy Spirit 
of sevenfold power, who through the prophets announced all things to come, and by His voice John gave 
his testimony in the world; but because he says that he was about to write the things which the thunders 
had uttered, that is, whatever things had been obscure in the announcements of the Old Testament; he is 
forbidden to write them, but he was charged to leave them sealed, because he is an apostle, nor was it 
fitting that the grace of the subsequent stage should be given in the first. “The time,” says he, “is at 
hand.” For the apostles, by powers, by signs, by portents, and by mighty works, have overcome unbelief. 
After them there is now given to the same completed Churches the comfort of having the prophetic 
Scriptures subsequently interpreted, for I said that after the apostles there would be interpreting 
prophets. 


For the apostle says: “And he placed in the Church indeed, first, apostles; secondly, prophets; thirdly, 
teachers,” and the rest. And in another place he says: “Let the prophets speak two or three, and let the 
others judge.” And he says: “Every woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncovered, 
dishonoureth her head.” And when he says, “Let the prophets speak two or three, and let the others 
judge,” he is not speaking in respect of the Catholic prophecy of things unheard and unknown, but of 
things both announced and known. But let them judge whether or not the interpretation is consistent with 
the testimonies of the prophetic utterance. It is plain, therefore, that to John, armed as he was with 
superior virtue, this was not necessary, although the body of Christ, which is the Church, adorned with 
His members, ought to respond to its position. 


10. “I took the book from the hand of the angel, and ate it up.”] To take the book and eat it up, is, when 
exhibition of a thing is made to one, to commit it to memory. 


“And it was in my mouth as sweet as honey.”] To be sweet in the mouth is the reward of the preaching of 
the speaker, and is most pleasant to the hearers; but it is most bitter both to those that announce it, and 
to those that persevere in its commandments through suffering. 


11. “And He says unto me, Thou must again prophesy to the peoples, and to the tongues, and to the 
nations, and to many kings.”] He says this, because when John said these things he was in the island of 
Patmos, condemned to the labour of the mines by Caesar Domitian. There, therefore, he saw the 
Apocalypse; and when grown old, he thought that he should at length receive his quittance by suffering, 
Domitian being killed, all his judgments were discharged. And John being dismissed from the mines, thus 
subsequently delivered the same Apocalypse which he had received from God. This, therefore, is what He 
says: Thou must again prophesy to all nations, because thou seest the crowds of Antichrist rise up; and 
against them other crowds shall stand, and they shall fall by the sword on the one side and on the other. 


FROM THE ELEVENTH CHAPTER 


1. “And there was shown unto me a reed like unto a rod: and the angel stood, saying, Rise, and measure 


the temple of God, and the altar, and them that worship therein.”] A reed was shown like to a rod. This 
itself is the Apocalypse which he subsequently exhibited to the churches; for the Gospel of the complete 
faith he subsequently wrote for the sake of our salvation. For when Valentinus, and Cerinthus, and Ebion, 
and others of the school of Satan, were scattered abroad throughout the world, there assembled together 
to him from the neighbouring provinces all the bishops, and compelled him himself also to draw up his 
testimony. Moreover, we say that the measure of God’s temple is the command of God to confess the 
Father Almighty, and that His Son Christ was begotten by the Father before the beginning of the world, 
and was made man in very soul and flesh, both of them having overcome misery and death; and that, 
when received with His body into heaven by the Father, He shed forth the Holy Spirit, the gift and pledge 
of immortality, that He was announced by the prophets, He was described by the law, He was God’s hand, 
and the Word of the Father from God, Lord over all, and founder of the world: this is the reed and the 
measure of faith; and no one worships the holy altar save he who confesses this faith. 


2. “The court which is within the temple leave out.”] The space which is called the court is the empty altar 
within the walls: these being such as were not necessary, he commanded to be ejected from the Church. 


“It is given to be trodden down by the Gentiles.”] That is, to the men of this world, that it may be trodden 
under foot by the nations, or with the nations. Then he repeats about the destruction and slaughter of the 
last time, and says:— 


3. “They shall tread the holy city down for forty and two months; and I will give to my two witnesses, and 
they shall predict a thousand two hundred and threescore days clothed in sackcloth.”] That is, three years 
and six months: these make forty-two months. Therefore their preaching is three years and six months, 
and the kingdom of Antichrist as much again. 


5. “If any man will hurt them, fire proceedeth out of their mouth, and devoureth their enemies.”] That fire 
proceedeth out of the mouth of those prophets against the adversaries, bespeaks the power of the world. 
For all afflictions, however many there are, shall be sent by their messengers in their word. Many think 
that there is Elisha, or Moses, with Elijah; but both of these died; while the death of Elijah is not heard of, 
with whom all our ancients have believed that it was Jeremiah. For even the very word spoken to him 
testifies to him, saying, “Before I formed thee in the belly I knew thee; and before thou camest forth out of 
the womb I sanctified thee, and I ordained thee a prophet unto the nations.” But he was not a prophet 
unto the nations; and thus the truthful word of God makes it necessary, which it has promised to set forth, 
that he should be a prophet to the nations. 


4. “These are the two candlesticks standing before the Lord of the earth.”] These two candlesticks and 
two olive trees He has to this end spoken of, and admonished you that if, when you have read of them 
elsewhere, you have not understood, you may understand here. For in Zechariah, one of the twelve 
prophets, it is thus written: “These are the two olive trees and two candlesticks which stand in the 
presence of the Lord of the earth;” that is, they are in paradise. Also, in another sense, standing in the 
presence of the lord of the earth, that is, in the presence of Antichrist. Therefore they must be slain by 
Antichrist. 


7. “And the beast which ascendeth from the abyss.”] After many plagues completed in the world, in the 
end he says that a beast ascended from the abyss. But that he shall ascend from the abyss is proved by 
many testimonies; for he says in the thirty-first chapter of Ezekiel: “Behold, Assur was a cypress in Mount 
Lebanon.” Assur, deeply rooted, was a lofty and branching cypress—that is, a numerous people—in Mount 
Lebanon, in the kingdom of kingdoms, that is, of the Romans. Moreover, that he says he was beautiful in 
offshoots, he says he was strong in armies. The water, he says, shall nourish him, that is, the many 
thousands of men which were subjected to him; and the abyss increased him, that is, belched him forth. 
For even Isaiah speaks almost in the same words; moreover, that he was in the kingdom of the Romans, 
and that he was among the Caesars. The Apostle Paul also bears witness, for he says to the Thessalonians: 
“Let him who now restraineth restrain, until he be taken out of the way; and then shall appear that 
Wicked One, even he whose coming is after the working of Satan, with signs and lying wonders.” And that 
they might know that he should come who then was the prince, he added: “He already endeavours after 
the secret of mischief”—that is, the mischief which he is about to do he strives to do secretly; but he is not 
raised up by his own power, nor by that of his father, but by command of God, of which thing Paul says in 
the same passage: “For this cause, because they have not received the love of God, He will send upon 
them a spirit of error, that they all may be persuaded of a lie, who have not been persuaded of the truth.” 
And Isaiah saith: “While they waited for the light, darkness arose upon them.” Therefore the Apocalypse 
sets forth that these prophets are killed by the same, and on the fourth day rise again, that none might be 
found equal to God. 


8. “And their dead bodies shall lie in the streets of the great city, which spiritually is called Sodom and 
Egypt.”] But He calls Jerusalem Sodom and Egypt, since it had become the heaping up of the persecuting 
people. Therefore it behooves us diligently, and with the utmost care, to follow the prophetic 
announcement, and to understand what the Spirit from the Father both announces and anticipates, and 
how, when He has gone forward to the last times, He again repeats the former ones. And now, what He 
will do once for all, He sometimes sets forth as if it were done; and unless you understand this, as 
sometimes done, and sometimes as about to be done, you will fall into a great confusion. Therefore the 


interpretation of the following sayings has shown therein, that not the order of the reading, but the order 
of the discourse, must be understood. 


19. “And the temple of God was opened which is in heaven.”] The temple opened is a manifestation of our 
Lord. For the temple of God is the Son, as He Himself says: “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up.” And when the Jews said, “Forty and six years was this temple in building,” the evangelist 
says, “He spake of the temple of His body.” 


“And there was seen in His temple the ark of the Lord’s testament.”] The preaching of the Gospel and the 
forgiveness of sins, and all the gifts whatever that came with Him, he says, appeared therein. 


FROM THE TWELFTH CHAPTER 


1. “And there was seen a great sign in heaven. A woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her 
feet, and on her head a crown of twelve stars. And being with child, she cried out travailing, and bearing 
torments that she might bring forth.”] The woman clothed with the sun, and having the moon under her 
feet, and wearing a crown of twelve stars upon her head, and travailing in her pains, is the ancient Church 
of fathers, and prophets, and saints, and apostles, which had the groans and torments of its longing until 
it saw that Christ, the fruit of its people according to the flesh long promised to it, had taken flesh out of 
the selfsame people. Moreover, being clothed with the sun intimates the hope of resurrection and the 
glory of the promise. And the moon intimates the fall of the bodies of the saints under the obligation of 
death, which never can fail. For even as life is diminished, so also it is increased. Nor is the hope of those 
that sleep extinguished absolutely, as some think, but they have in their darkness a light such as the 
moon. And the crown of twelve stars signifies the choir of fathers, according to the fleshly birth, of whom 
Christ was to take flesh. 


3. “And there appeared another sign in heaven; and behold a red dragon, having seven heads.”] Now, that 
he says that this dragon was of a red colour—that is, of a purple colour—the result of his work gave him 
such a colour. For from the beginning (as the Lord says) he was a murderer; and he has oppressed the 
whole of the human race, not so much by the obligation of death, as, moreover, by the various forms of 
destruction and fatal mischiefs. His seven heads were the seven kings of the Romans, of whom also is 
Antichrist, as we have said above. 


“And ten horns.”] He says that the ten kings in the latest times are the same as these, as we shall more 
fully set forth there. 


4. “And his tail drew the third part of the stars of heaven, and cast them upon the earth.”] Now, that he 
says that the dragon’s tail drew the third part of the stars of heaven, this may be taken in two ways. For 
many think that he may be able to seduce the third part of the men who believe. But it should more truly 
be understood, that of the angels that were subject to him, since he was still a prince when he descended 
from his estate, he seduced the third part; therefore what we said above, the Apocalypse says. 


“And the dragon stood before the woman who was beginning to bring forth, that, when she had brought 
forth, he might devour her child.”] The red dragon standing and desiring to devour her child when she 
had brought him forth, is the devil,—to wit, the traitor angel, who thought that the perishing of all men 
would be alike by death; but He, who was not born of seed, owed nothing to death: wherefore he could not 
devour Him—that is, detain Him in death—for on the third day He rose again. Finally, also, and before He 
suffered, he approached to tempt Him as man; but when he found that He was not what he thought Him 
to be, he departed from Him, even till the time. Whence it is here said:— 


5. “And she brought forth a son, who begins to rule all nations with a rod of iron.”] The rod of iron is the 
sword of persecution. 


“T saw that all men withdrew from his abodes.”] That is, the good will be removed, flying from 
persecution. 


“And her son was caught up to God, and to His throne.”] We read also in the Acts of the Apostles that He 
was caught up to God’s throne, just as speaking with the disciples He was caught up to heaven. 


6. “But the woman fled into the wilderness, and there were given to her two great eagle’s wings.”] The aid 
of the great eagle’s wings—to wit, the gift of prophets—was given to that Catholic Church, whence in the 
last times a hundred and forty-four thousands of men should believe on the preaching of Elias; but, 
moreover, he here says that the rest of the people should be found alive on the coming of the Lord. And 
the Lord says in the Gospel: “Then let them which are in Judea flee to the mountains;” that is, as many as 
should be gathered together in Judea, let them go to that place which they have ready, and let them be 
supported there for three years and six months from the presence of the devil. 


14. “Two great wings”] are the two prophets—Elias, and the prophet who shall be with him. 


15. “And the serpent cast out of his mouth after the woman water as a flood, that he might carry her away 


with the flood.”] He signifies by the water which the serpent cast out of his mouth, the people who at his 
command would persecute her. 


16. “And the earth helped the woman, and opened her mouth, and swallowed up the flood which the 
dragon cast out of his mouth.”] That the earth opened her month and swallowed up the waters, sets forth 
the vengeance for the present troubles. Although, therefore, it may signify this woman bringing forth, it 
shows her afterwards flying when her offspring is brought forth, because both things did not happen at 
one time; for we know that Christ was born, but that the time should arrive that she should flee from the 
face of the serpent: (we do not know) that this has happened as yet. Then he says:— 


7-9. “There was a battle in heaven: Michael and his angels fought with the dragon; and the dragon 
warred, and his angels, and they prevailed not; nor was their place found any more in heaven. And that 
great dragon was cast forth, that old serpent: he was cast forth into the earth.”] This is the beginning of 
Antichrist; yet previously Elias must prophesy, and there must be times of peace. And afterwards, when 
the three years and six months are completed in the preaching of Elias, he also must be cast down from 
heaven, where up till that time he had had the power of ascending; and all the apostate angels, as well as 
Antichrist, must be roused up from hell. Paul the apostle says: “Except there come a falling away first, and 
the man of sin shall appear, the son of perdition; and the adversary who exalted himself above all which is 
called God, or which is worshipped.” 


FROM THE THIRTEENTH CHAPTER 


1. “And I saw a beast rising up from the sea, like unto a leopard.”] This signifies the kingdom of that time 
of Antichrist, and the people mingled with the variety of nations. 


2. “His feet were as the feet of a bear.”] A strong and most unclean beast, the feet are to be understood as 
his leaders. 


“And his mouth as the mouth of a lion.”] That is, his mouth armed for blood is his bidding, and a tongue 
which will proceed to nothing else than to the shedding of blood. 
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18. “His number is the name of a man, and his number is Six hundred threescore and six.”] As they have it 
reckoned from the Greek characters, they thus find it among many to be teitan, for teitan has this number, 
which the Gentiles call Sol and Phoebus; and it is reckoned in Greek thus: t three hundred, e five, i ten, t 
three hundred, a one, n fifty—which taken together become six hundred and sixty-six. For as far as 
belongs to the Greek letters, they fill up this number and name; which name if you wish to turn into Latin, 
it is understood by the antiphrase DICLUX, which letters are reckoned in this manner: since D figures five 
hundred, I one, C a hundred, L fifty, V five, X ten,—which by the reckoning up of the letters makes 
similarly six hundred and sixty-six, that is, what in Greek gives teitan, to wit, what in Latin is called 
DICLUX; by which name, expressed by antiphrases, we understand Antichrist, who, although he be cut off 
from the supernal light, and deprived thereof, yet transforms himself into an angel of light, daring to call 
himself light. Moreover, we find in a certain Greek codex antemos, which letters being reckoned up, you 
will find to give the number as above: a one, n fifty, t three hundred, e five, m forty, 0 seventy, s two 
hundred,—which together makes six hundred and sixty-six, according to the Greeks. Moreover, there is 
another name in Gothic of him, which will be evident of itself, that is, genserikos, which in the same way 
you will reckon in Greek letters: g three, e five, n fifty, s two hundred, e eight, r a hundred, i ten, k twenty, 
o seventy, s also two hundred, which, as has been said above, make six hundred and sixty-six. 


11. “And I saw another beast coming up out of the earth.”] He is speaking of the great and false prophet 
who is to do signs, and portents, and falsehoods before him in the presence of men. 


“And he had two horns like a lamb—that is, the appearance within of a man—and he spoke like a dragon.” ] 
But the devil speaks full of malice; for he shall do these things in the presence of men, so that even the 
dead appear to rise again. 


13. “And he shall make fire come down from heaven in the sight of men.”] Yes (as I also have said), in the 
sight of men. Magicians do these things, by the aid of the apostate angels, even to this day. He shall cause 
also that a golden image of Antichrist shall be placed in the temple at Jerusalem, and that the apostate 
angel should enter, and thence utter voices and oracles. Moreover, he himself shall contrive that his 
servants and children should receive as a mark on their foreheads, or on their right hands, the number of 
his name, lest any one should buy or sell them. Daniel had previously predicted his contempt and 
provocation of God. “And he shall place,” says he, “his temple within Samaria, upon the illustrious and 
holy mountain that is at Jerusalem, an image such as Nebuchadnezzar had made.” Thence here he places, 
and by and by here he renews, that of which the Lord, admonishing His churches concerning the last 
times and their dangers, says: “But when ye shall see the contempt which is spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet standing in the holy place, let him who readeth understand.” It is called a contempt when God is 
provoked, because idols are worshipped instead of God, or when the dogma of heretics is introduced in 
the churches. But it is a turning away because stedfast men, seduced by false signs and portents, are 


turned away from their salvation. 


FROM THE FOURTEENTH CHAPTER 


6. “And I saw an angel flying through the midst of heaven.”] The angel flying through the midst of heaven, 
whom he says that he saw, we have already treated of above, as being the same Elias who anticipates the 
kingdom of Antichrist in his prophecy. 


8. “And another angel following him.”] The other angel following, he speaks of as the same prophet who is 
the associate of his prophesying. But that he says,— 


15. “Thrust in thy sharp sickle, and gather in the grapes of the vine,”] he signifies it of the nations that 
should perish on the advent of the Lord. And indeed in many forms he shows this same thing, as if to the 
dry harvest, and the seed for the coming of the Lord, and the consummation of the world, and the 
kingdom of Christ, and the future appearance of the kingdom of the blessed. 


19, 20. “And the angel thrust in the sickle, and reaped the vine of the earth, and cast it into the wine-press 
of the wrath of God. And the wine-press of His fury was trodden down without the city.”] In that he says 
that it was cast into the wine-press of the wrath of God, and trodden down without the city, the treading of 
the wine-press is the retribution on the sinner. 


“And blood went out from the wine-press, even unto the horse-bridles.”] The vengeance of shed blood as 
was before predicted, “In blood thou hast sinned, and blood shall follow thee.” 


“For a thousand and six hundred furlongs.”] That is, through all the four parts of the world: for there is a 
quadrate put together by fours, as in four faces and four appearances, and wheels by fours; for forty times 
four is one thousand six hundred. Repeating the same persecution, the Apocalypse says:— 


FROM THE FIFTEENTH CHAPTER 


1. “And I saw another great and wonderful sign, seven angels having the seven last plagues; for in them is 
completed the indignation of God.”] For the wrath of God always strikes the obstinate people with seven 
plagues, that is, perfectly, as it is said in Leviticus; and these shall be in the last time, when the Church 
shall have gone out of the midst. 


2. “Standing upon the sea of glass, having harps.”] That is, that they stood stedfastly in the faith upon 
their baptism, and having their confession in their mouth, that they shall exult in the kingdom before God. 
But let us return to what is set before us. 


FROM THE SEVENTEENTH CHAPTER 


1-6. “There came one of the seven angels, which have the seven bowls, and spake with me, saying, Come, 
I will show thee the judgment of that great whore who sitteth upon many waters. And I saw the woman 
drunk with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs.”] The decrees of that senate are 
always accomplished against all, contrary to the preaching of the true faith; and now already mercy being 
cast aside, itself here gave the decree among all nations. 


3. “And I saw the woman herself sitting upon the scarlet-coloured beast, full of names of blasphemy.”] But 
to sit upon the scarlet beast, the author of murders, is the image of the devil. Where also is treated of his 
captivity, concerning which we have fully considered. I remember, indeed, that this is called Babylon also 
in the Apocalypse, on account of confusion; and in Isaiah also; and Ezekiel called it Sodom. In fine, if you 
compare what is said against Sodom, and what Isaiah says against Babylon, and what the Apocalypse 
says, you will find that they are all one. 


9. “The seven heads are the seven hills, on which the woman sitteth.”] That is, the city of Rome. 


10. “And there are seven kings: five have fallen, and one is, and the other is not yet come; and when he is 
come, he will be for a short time.”] The time must be understood in which the written Apocalypse was 
published, since then reigned Caesar Domitian; but before him had been Titus his brother, and Vespasian, 
Otho, Vitellius, and Galba. These are the five who have fallen. One remains, under whom the Apocalypse 
was written—Domitian, to wit. “The other has not yet come,” speaks of Nerva; “and when he is come, he 
will be for a short time,” for he did not complete the period of two years. 


11. “And the beast which thou sawest is of the seven.”] Since before those kings Nero reigned. 


“And he is the eighth.”] He says only when this beast shall come, reckon it the eighth place, since in that 
is the completion. He added:— 


“And shall go into perdition.”] For that ten kings received royal power when he shall move from the east, 


he says. He shall be sent from the city of Rome with his armies. And Daniel sets forth the ten horns and 
the ten diadems. And that these are eradicated from the former ones,—that is, that three of the principal 
leaders are killed by Antichrist: that the other seven give him honour and wisdom and power, of whom he 
says:— 


16. “These shall hate the whore, to wit, the city, and shall burn her flesh with fire.”] Now that one of the 
heads was, as it were, slain to death, and that the stroke of his death was directed, he speaks of Nero. For 
it is plain that when the cavalry sent by the senate was pursuing him, he himself cut his throat. Him 
therefore, when raised up, God will send as a worthy king, but worthy in such a way as the Jews merited. 
And since he is to have another name, He shall also appoint another name, that so the Jews may receive 
him as if he were the Christ. Says Daniel: “He shall not know the lust of women, although before he was 
most impure, and he shall know no God of his fathers: for he will not be able to seduce the people of the 
circumcision, unless he is a judge of the law.” Finally, also, he will recall the saints, not to the worship of 
idols, but to undertake circumcision, and, if he is able, to seduce any; for he shall so conduct himself as to 
be called Christ by them. But that he rises again from hell, we have said above in the word of Isaiah: 
“Water shall nourish him, and hell hath increased him;” who, however, must come with name unchanged, 
and doings unchanged, as says the Spirit. 


FROM THE NINETEENTH CHAPTER 


11. “And I saw heaven opened, and behold a white horse; and he that sat upon him was called Faithful and 
True.”] The horse, and He that sits upon him, sets forth our Lord coming to His kingdom with the 
heavenly army. Because from the sea of the north, which is the Arabian Sea, even to the sea of Phoenice, 
and even to the ends of the earth, they will command these greater parts in the coming of the Lord Jesus, 
and all the souls of the nations will be assembled to judgment. 


FROM THE TWENTIETH CHAPTER 


1-3. “And I saw an angel come down from heaven, having the key of the abyss, and a chain in his hand. 
And he held the dragon, that old serpent, which is called the Devil and Satan, and bound him for a 
thousand years, and cast him into the abyss, and shut him up, and set a seal upon him, that he should 
deceive the nations no more, till the thousand years should be finished: after this he must be loosed a 
little season.”] Those years wherein Satan is bound are in the first advent of Christ, even to the end of the 
age; and they are called a thousand, according to that mode of speaking, wherein a part is signified by the 
whole, just as is that passage, “the word which He commanded for a thousand generations,” although 
they are not a thousand. Moreover that he says, “and he cast him into the abyss,” he says this, because 
the devil, excluded from the hearts of believers, began to take possession of the wicked, in whose hearts, 
blinded day by day, he is shut up as if in a profound abyss. And he shut him up, says he, and put a seal 
upon him, that he should not deceive the nations until the thousand years should be finished. “He shut the 
door upon him,” it is said, that is, he forbade and restrained his seducing those who belong to Christ. 
Moreover, he put a seal upon him, because it is hidden who belong to the side of the devil, and who to that 
of Christ. For we know not of those who seem to stand whether they shall not fall, and of those who are 
down it is uncertain whether they may rise. Moreover, that he says that he is bound and shut up, that he 
may not seduce the nations, the nations signify the Church, seeing that of them it itself is formed, and 
which being seduced, he previously held until, he says, the thousand years should be completed, that is, 
what is left of the sixth day, to wit, of the sixth age, which subsists for a thousand years; after this he must 
be loosed for a little season. The little season signifies three years and six months, in which with all his 
power the devil will avenge himself under Antichrist against the Church. Finally, he says, after that the 
devil shall be loosed, and will seduce the nations in the whole world, and will entice war against the 
Church, the number of whose foes shall be as the sand of the sea. 


4, 5. “And I saw thrones, and them that sat upon them, and judgment was given unto them; and I saw the 
souls of them that were slain on account of the testimony of Jesus, and for the word of God, and which had 
not worshipped the beast nor his image, nor have received his writing on their forehead or in their hand; 
and they reigned with Christ for a thousand years: the rest of them lived not again until the thousand 
years were finished. This is the first resurrection.”] There are two resurrections. But the first resurrection 
is now of the souls that are by the faith, which does not permit men to pass over to the second death. Of 
this resurrection the apostle says: “If ye have risen with Christ, seek those things which are above.” 


6. “Blessed and holy is he who has part in this resurrection: on them the second death shall have no 
power, but they shall be priests of God and Christ, and they shall reign with Him a thousand years.”] I do 
not think the reign of a thousand years is eternal; or if it is thus to be thought of, they cease to reign when 
the thousand years are finished. But I will put forward what my capacity enables me to judge. The tenfold 
number signifies the decalogue, and the hundredfold sets forth the crown of virginity: for he who shall 
have kept the undertaking of virginity completely, and shall have faithfully fulfilled the precepts of the 
decalogue, and shall have destroyed the untrained nature or impure thoughts within the retirement of the 
heart, that they may not rule over him, this is the true priest of Christ, and accomplishing the millenary 
number thoroughly, is thought to reign with Christ; and truly in his case the devil is bound. But he who is 


entangled in the vices and the dogmas of heretics, in his case the devil is loosed. But that it says that 
when the thousand years are finished he is loosed, so the number of the perfect saints being completed, in 
whom there is the glory of virginity in body and mind, by the approaching advent of the kingdom of the 
hateful one, many, seduced by that love of earthly things, shall be overthrown, and together with him shall 
enter the lake of fire. 


8-10. “And they went up upon the breadth of the earth, and compassed the camp of the saints about, and 
the beloved city; and fire came down from God out of heaven, and devoured them. And the devil who 
seduced them was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where both the beast and the false prophet 
shall be tormented day and night for ever and ever.”] This belongs to the last judgment. And after a little 
time the earth was made holy, as being at least that wherein lately had reposed the bodies of the virgins, 
when they shall enter upon an eternal kingdom with an immortal King, as they who are not only virgins in 
body, but, moreover, with equal inviolability have protected themselves, both in tongue and thought, from 
wickedness; and these, it shows, shall dwell in rejoicing for ever with the Lamb. 


FROM THE TWENTY-FIRST AND TWENTY-SECOND CHAPTERS 


16. “And the city is placed in a square.”] The city which he says is squared, he says also is resplendent 
with gold and precious stones, and has a sacred street, and a river through the midst of it, and the tree of 
life on either side, bearing twelve manner of fruits throughout the twelve months; and that the light of the 
sun is not there, because the Lamb is the light of it; and that its gates were of single pearls; and that there 
were three gates on each of the four sides, and that they could not be shut. I say, in respect of the square 
city, he shows forth the united multitude of the saints, in whom the faith could by no means waver. As 
Noah is commanded to make the ark of squared beams, that it might resist the force of the deluge, by the 
precious stones he sets forth the holy men who cannot waver in persecution, who could not be moved 
either by the tempest of persecutors, or be dissolved from the true faith by the force of the rain, because 
they are associated of pure gold, of whom the city of the great King is adorned. Moreover, the streets set 
forth their hearts purified from all uncleanness, transparent with glowing light, that the Lord may justly 
walk up and down in them. The river of life sets forth that the grace of spiritual doctrine flowed through 
the minds of the faithful, and that manifold flourishing forms of odours germinated therein. The tree of life 
on either bank sets forth the Advent of Christ, according to the flesh, who satisfied the peoples wasted 
with famine, that received life from One by the wood of the Cross, with the announcement of God’s word. 
And in that he says that the sun is not necessary in the city, he shows, evidently, that the Creator as the 
immaculate light shines in the midst of it, whose brightness no mind has been able to conceive, nor 
tongue to tell. 


In that he says there are three gates placed on each of the four sides, of single pearls, I think that these 
are the four virtues, to wit, prudence, fortitude, justice, temperance, which are associated with one 
another. And, being involved together, they make the number twelve. But the twelve gates we believe to 
be the number of the apostles, who, shining in the four virtues as precious stones, manifesting the light of 
their doctrine among the saints, cause it to enter the celestial city, that by intercourse with them the choir 
of angels may be gladdened. And that the gates cannot be shut, it is evidently shown that the doctrine of 
the apostles can be separated from rectitude by no tempest of contradiction. Even though the floods of the 
nations and the vain superstitions of heretics should revolt against their true faith, they are overcome, 
and shall be dissolved as the foam, because Christ is the Rock by which, and on which, the Church is 
founded. And thus it is overcome by no traces of maddened men. Therefore they are not to be heard who 
assure themselves that there is to be an earthly reign of a thousand years; who think, that is to say, with 
the heretic Cerinthus. For the kingdom of Christ is now eternal in the saints, although the glory of the 
saints shall be manifested after the resurrection. 


DIONYSIUS 


Against the Sabellians 


1 Now truly it would be just to dispute against those who, by dividing and rending the monarchy, which is 
the most august announcement of the Church of God, into, as it were, three powers, and distinct 
substances (hypostases), and three deities, destroy it. For I have heard that some who preach and teach 
the word of God among you are teachers of this opinion, who indeed diametrically, so to speak, are 
opposed to the opinion of Sabellius. For he blasphemes in saying that the Son Himself is the Father, and 
vice versa; but these in a certain manner announce three gods, in that they divide the holy unity into three 
different substances, absolutely separated from one another. For it is essential that the Divine Word 
should be united to the God of all, and that the Holy Spirit should abide and dwell in God; and thus that 
the Divine Trinity should be reduced and gathered into one, as if into a certain head—that is, into the 
omnipotent God of all. For the doctrine of the foolish Marcion, which cuts and divides the monarchy into 
three elements, is assuredly of the devil, and is not of Christ’s true disciples, or of those to whom the 
Saviour’s teaching is agreeable. For these indeed rightly know that the Trinity is declared in the divine 
Scripture, but that the doctrine that there are three gods is neither taught in the Old nor in the New 
Testament. 


2 But neither are they less to be blamed who think that the Son was a creation, and decided that the Lord 
was made just as one of those things which really were made; whereas the divine declarations testify that 
He was begotten, as is fitting and proper, but not that He was created or made. It is therefore not a 
trifling, but a very great impiety, to say that the Lord was in any wise made with hands. For if the Son was 
made, there was a time when He was not; but He always was, if, as He Himself declares, He is 
undoubtedly in the Father. And if Christ is the Word, the Wisdom, and the Power,—for the divine writings 
tell us that Christ is these, as ye yourselves know,—assuredly these are powers of God. Wherefore, if the 
Son was made, there was a time when these were not in existence; and thus there was a time when God 
was without these things, which is utterly absurd. But why should I discourse at greater length to you 
about these matters, since ye are men filled with the Spirit, and especially understanding what absurd 
results follow from the opinion which asserts that the Son was made? The leaders of this view seem to me 
to have given very little heed to these things, and for that reason to have strayed absolutely, by explaining 
the passage otherwise than as the divine and prophetic Scripture demands. “The Lord created me the 
beginning of His ways.” For, as ye know, there is more than one signification of the word “created;” and in 
this place “created” is the same as “set over” the works made by Himself—made, I say, by the Son 
Himself. But this “created” is not to be understood in the same manner as “made.” For to make and to 
create are different from one another. “Is not He Himself thy Father, that hath possessed thee and created 
thee?” says Moses in the great song of Deuteronomy. And thus might any one reasonably convict these 
men. Oh reckless and rash men! was then “the first-born of every creature” something made?—”He who 
was begotten from the womb before the morning star?”—He who in the person of Wisdom says, “Before 
all the hills He begot me?” Finally, any one may read in many parts of the divine utterances that the Son is 
said to have been begotten, but never that He was made. From which considerations, they who dare to 
say that His divine and inexplicable generation was a creation, are openly convicted of thinking that which 
is false concerning the generation of the Lord. 


3 That admirable and divine unity, therefore, must neither be separated into three divinities, nor must the 
dignity and eminent greatness of the Lord be diminished by having applied to it the name of creation, but 
we must believe on God the Father Omnipotent, and on Christ Jesus His Son, and on the Holy Spirit. 
Moreover, that the Word is united to the God of all, because He says, “I and the Father are one;” and, “I 
am in the Father, and the Father is in Me.” Thus doubtless will be maintained in its integrity the doctrine 
of the divine Trinity, and the sacred announcement of the monarchy. 


The Teaching Of The Twelve Apostles 


THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES 


THE LORD’S TEACHING THROUGH THE TWELVE APOSTLES TO THE NATIONS 


CHAPTER I 


THE TWO WAYS; THE FIRST COMMANDMENT 


1. There are two ways, one of life and one of death; but a great difference between the two ways. 2. The 
way of life, then, is this: First, thou shalt love God who made thee; second, thy neighbour as thyself; and 
all things whatsoever thou wouldst should not occur to thee, thou also to another do not do. 3. And of 
these sayings the teaching is this: Bless them that curse you, and pray for your enemies, and fast for them 
that persecute you. For what thank is there, if ye love them that love you? Do not also the Gentiles do the 
same? But do ye love them that hate you; and ye shall not have an enemy. 4. Abstain thou from fleshly and 
worldly lusts. If one give thee a blow upon thy right cheek, turn to him the other also; and thou shalt be 
perfect. If one impress thee for one mile, go with him two. If one take away thy cloak, give him also thy 
coat. If one take from thee thine own, ask it not back, for indeed thou art not able. 5. Give to every one 
that asketh thee, and ask it not back; for the Father willeth that to all should be given of our own blessings 
(free gifts). Happy is he that giveth according to the commandment; for he is guiltless. Woe to him that 
receiveth; for if one having need receiveth, he is guiltless; but he that receiveth not having need, shall pay 
the penalty, why he received and for what, and, coming into straits (confinement), he shall be examined 
concerning the things which he hath done, and he shall not escape thence until he pay back the last 
farthing. 6. But also now concerning this, it hath been said, Let thine alms sweat in thy hands, until thou 
know to whom thou shouldst give. 


CHAPTER II 


THE SECOND COMMANDMENT: GROSS SIN FORBIDDEN 


1. And the second commandment of the Teaching; 2. Thou shalt not commit murder, thou shalt not commit 
adultery, thou shalt not commit paederasty, thou shalt not commit fornication, thou shalt not steal, thou 
shalt not practice magic, thou shalt not practice witchcraft, thou shalt not murder a child by abortion nor 
kill that which is begotten. Thou shalt not covet the things of thy neighbour, 3. thou shalt not forswear 
thyself, thou shalt not bear false witness, thou shalt not speak evil, thou shalt bear no grudge. 4. Thou 
shalt not be double-minded nor double-tongued; for to be double-tongued is a snare of death. 5. Thy 
speech shall not be false, nor empty, but fulfilled by deed. 6. Thou shalt not be covetous, nor rapacious, 
nor a hypocrite, nor evil disposed, nor haughty. Thou shalt not take evil counsel against thy neighbour. 7. 
Thou shalt not hate any man; but some thou shalt reprove, and concerning some thou shalt pray, and some 
thou shalt love more than thy own life. 


CHAPTER III 


OTHER SINS FORBIDDEN 


1. My child, flee from every evil thing, and from every likeness of it. 2. Be not prone to anger, for anger 
leadeth the way to murder; neither jealous, nor quarrelsome, nor of hot temper; for out of all these 
murders are engendered. 3. My child, be not a lustful one; for lust leadeth the way to fornication; neither 
a filthy talker, nor of lofty eye; for out of all these adulteries are engendered. 4. My child, be not an 
observer of omens, since it leadeth the way to idolatry; neither an enchanter, nor an astrologer, nor a 
purifier, nor be willing to took at these things; for out of all these idolatry is engendered. 5. My child, be 
not a liar, since a lie leadeth the way to theft; neither money-loving, nor vainglorious, for out of all these 
thefts are engendered. 6. My child, be not a murmurer, since it leadeth the way to blasphemy; neither self- 
willed nor evil-minded, for out of all these blasphemies are engendered. 7. But be thou meek, since the 
meek shall inherit the earth. 8. Be long-suffering and pitiful and guileless and gentle and good and always 
trembling at the words which thou hast heard. 9. Thou shalt not exalt thyself, nor give over-confidence to 
thy soul. Thy soul shall not be joined with lofty ones, but with just and lowly ones shall it have its 
intercourse. 10. The workings that befall thee receive as good, knowing that apart from God nothing 
cometh to pass. 


CHAPTER IV 
VARIOUS PRECEPTS 


1. My child, him that speaketh to thee the word of God remember night and day; and thou shalt honour 
him as the Lord; for in the place whence lordly rule is uttered, there is the Lord. 2. And thou shalt seek 
out day by day the faces of the saints, in order that thou mayest rest upon their words. 3. Thou shalt not 
long for division, but shalt bring those who contend to peace. Thou shalt judge righteously, thou shalt not 
respect persons in reproving for transgressions. 4. Thou shalt not be undecided whether it shall be or no. 
5. Be not a stretcher forth of the hands to receive and a drawer of them back to give. 6. If thou hast aught, 
through thy hands thou shalt give ransom for thy sins. 7. Thou shalt not hesitate to give, nor murmur 
when thou givest; for thou shalt know who is the good repayer of the hire. 8. Thou shalt not turn away 
from him that is in want, but thou shalt share all things with thy brother, and shalt not say that they are 
thine own; for if ye are partakers in that which is immortal, how much more in things which are mortal? 9. 
Thou shalt not remove thy hand from thy son or from thy daughter, but from their youth shalt teach them 
the fear of God. 10. Thou shalt not enjoin aught in thy bitterness upon thy bondman or maidservant, who 
hope in the same God, lest ever they shall fear not God who is over both; for he cometh not to call 
according to the outward appearance, but unto them whom the Spirit hath prepared. 11. And ye bondmen 
shall be subject to your masters as to a type of God, in modesty and fear. 12. Thou shalt hate all hypocrisy 
and everything which is not pleasing to the Lord. 13. Do thou in no wise forsake the commandments of the 
Lord; but thou shalt keep what thou hast received, neither adding thereto nor taking away therefrom. 14. 
In the church thou shalt acknowledge thy transgressions, and thou shalt not come near for thy prayer 
with an evil conscience. This is the way of life. 


CHAPTER V 
THE WAY OF DEATH 


1. And the way of death is this: First of all it is evil and full of curse: murders, adulteries, lusts, 
fornications, thefts, idolatries, magic arts, witchcrafts, rapines, false witnessings, hypocrisies, double- 
heartedness, deceit, haughtiness, depravity, self-will, greediness, filthy talking, jealousy, over-confidence, 
loftiness, boastfulness; 2. persecutors of the good, hating truth, loving a lie, not knowing a reward for 
righteousness, not cleaving to good nor to righteous judgment, watching not for that which is good, but 
for that which is evil; from whom meekness and endurance are far, loving vanities, pursuing requital, not 
pitying a poor man, not labouring for the afflicted, not knowing Him that made them, murderers of 
children, destroyers of the handiwork of God, turning away from him that is in want, afflicting him that is 
distressed, advocates of the rich, lawless judges of the poor, utter sinners. Be delivered, children, from all 
these. 


CHAPTER VI 
AGAINST FALSE TEACHERS, AND FOOD OFFERED TO IDOLS 


1. See that no one cause thee to err from this way of the Teaching, since apart from God it teacheth thee. 
2. For if thou art able to bear all the yoke of the Lord, thou wilt be perfect; but if thou art not able, what 
thou art able that do. 3. And concerning food, bear what thou art able; but against that which is sacrificed 
to idols be exceedingly on thy guard; for it is the service of dead gods. 


CHAPTER VII 
CONCERNING BAPTISM 


1. And concerning baptism, thus baptize ye: Having first said all these things, baptize into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, in living water. 2. But if thou have not living water, baptize 
into other water; and if thou canst not in cold, in warm. 3. But if thou have not either, pour out water 
thrice upon the head into the name of Father and Son and Holy Spirit. 4. But before the baptism let the 
baptizer fast, and the baptized, and whatever others can; but thou shalt order the baptized to fast one or 
two days before. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CONCERNING FASTING AND PRAYER (THE LORD’S PRAYER) 


1. But let not your fasts be with the hypocrites; for they fast on the second and fifth day of the week; but 
do ye fast on the fourth day and the Preparation (Friday). 2. Neither pray as the hypocrites; but as the 
Lord commanded in His Gospel, thus pray: Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth. Give us to-day our daily (needful) bread, and 
forgive us our debt as we also forgive our debtors. And bring us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
the evil one (or, evil); for Thine is the power and the glory for ever. 3. Thrice in the day thus pray. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE THANKSGIVING (EUCHARIST) 


1. Now concerning the Thanksgiving (Eucharist), thus give thanks. 2. First, concerning the cup: We thank 
thee, our Father, for the holy vine of David Thy servant, which Thou madest known to us through Jesus 
Thy Servant; to Thee be the glory for ever. 3. And concerning the broken bread: We thank Thee, our 
Father, for the life and knowledge which Thou madest known to us through Jesus Thy Servant; to Thee be 
the glory for ever. 4. Even as this broken bread was scattered over the hills, and was gathered together 
and became one, so let Thy Church be gathered together from the ends of the earth into Thy kingdom; for 
Thine is the glory and the power through Jesus Christ for ever. 5. But let no one eat or drink of your 
Thanksgiving (Eucharist), but they who have been baptized into the name of the Lord; for concerning this 
also the Lord hath said, Give not that which is holy to the dogs. 


CHAPTER X 
PRAYER AFTER COMMUNION 


1. But after ye are filled, thus give thanks: 2. We thank Thee, holy Father, for Thy holy name which Thou 
didst cause to tabernacle in our hearts, and for the knowledge and faith and immortality, which Thou 
madest known to us through Jesus Thy Servant; to Thee be the glory for ever. 3. Thou, Master almighty, 
didst create all things for Thy name’s sake; Thou gavest food and drink to men for enjoyment, that they 
might give thanks to Thee; but to us Thou didst freely give spiritual food and drink and life eternal 
through Thy Servant. 4. Before all things we thank Thee that Thou art mighty; to Thee be the glory for 
ever. 5. Remember, Lord, Thy Church, to deliver it from all evil and to make it perfect in Thy love, and 
gather it from the four winds, sanctified for Thy kingdom which Thou hast prepared for it; for Thine is the 
power and the glory for ever. 6. Let grace come, and let this world pass away. Hosanna to the God (Son) of 
David! If any one is holy, let him come; if any one is not so, let him repent. Maran atha. Amen. 7. But 
permit the prophets to make Thanksgiving as much as they desire. 


CHAPTER XI 


CONCERNING TEACHERS, APOSTLES, AND PROPHETS 


1. Whosoever, therefore, cometh and teacheth you all these things that have been said before, receive 
him. 2. But if the teacher himself turn and teach another doctrine to the destruction of this, hear him not; 
but if he teach so as to increase righteousness and the knowledge of the Lord, receive him as the Lord. 3. 
But concerning the apostles and prophets, according to the decree of the Gospel, thus do. 4. Let every 
apostle that cometh to you be received as the Lord. 5. But he shall not remain except one day; but if there 
be need, also the next; but if he remain three days, he is a false prophet. 6. And when the apostle goeth 
away, let him take nothing but bread until he lodgeth; but if he ask money, he is a false prophet. 7. And 
every prophet that speaketh in the Spirit ye shall neither try nor judge; for every sin shall be forgiven, but 
this sin shall not be forgiven. 8. But not every one that speaketh in the Spirit is a prophet; but only if he 
hold the ways of the Lord. Therefore from their ways shall the false prophet and the prophet be known. 9. 
And every prophet who ordereth a meal in the Spirit eateth not from it, except indeed he be a false 
prophet; 10. and every prophet who teacheth the truth, if he do not what he teacheth, is a false prophet. 
11. And every prophet, proved true, working unto the mystery of the Church in the world, yet not teaching 
others to do what he himself doeth, shall not be judged among you, for with God he hath his judgment; for 
so did also the ancient prophets. But whoever saith in the Spirit, Give me money, or something else, ye 
shall not listen to him; but if he saith to you to give for others’ sake who are in need, let no one judge him. 


CHAPTER XII 
RECEPTION OF CHRISTIANS 


1. But let every one that cometh in the name of the Lord be received, and afterward ye shall prove and 
know him; for ye shall have understanding right and left. 2. If he who cometh is a wayfarer, assist him as 
far as ye are able; but he shall not remain with you, except for two or three days, if need be. 3. But if he 
willeth to abide with you, being an artisan, let him work and eat; but if he hath no trade, 4. according to 
your understanding see to it that, as a Christian, he shall not live with you idle. 5. But if he willeth not to 
do, he is a Christ-monger. Watch that ye keep aloof from such. 


CHAPTER XIII 


SUPPORT OF PROPHETS 


1. But every true prophet that willeth to abide among you is worthy of his support. 2. So also a true 
teacher is himself worthy, as the workman, of his support. 3. Every first-fruit, therefore, of the products of 
wine-press and threshing-floor, of oxen and of sheep, thou shalt take and give to the prophets, for they are 


your high priests. 4. But if ye have not a prophet, give it to the poor. 5. If thou makest a batch of dough, 
take the first-fruit and give according to the commandment. 6. So also when thou openest a jar of wine or 
of oil, take the first-fruit and give it to the prophets; 7. and of money (silver) and clothing and every 
possession, take the first-fruit, as it may seem good to thee, and give according to the commandment. 


CHAPTER XIV 
CHRISTIAN ASSEMBLY ON THE LORD’S DAY 


1. But every Lord’s day do ye gather yourselves together, and break bread, and give thanksgiving after 
having confessed your transgressions, that your sacrifice may be pure. 2. But let no one that is at variance 
with his fellow come together with you, until they be reconciled, that your sacrifice may not be profaned. 
3. For this is that which was spoken by the Lord: In every place and time offer to me a pure sacrifice; for I 
am a great King, saith the Lord, and my name is wonderful among the nations. 


CHAPTER XV 


BISHOPS AND DEACONS; CHRISTIAN REPROOF 


1. Appoint, therefore, for yourselves, bishops and deacons worthy of the Lord, men meek, and not lovers 
of money, and truthful and proved; for they also render to you the service of prophets and teachers. 2. 
Despise them not therefore, for they are your honoured ones, together with the prophets and teachers. 3. 
And reprove one another, not in anger, but in peace, as ye have it in the Gospel; but to every one that acts 
amiss against another, let no one speak, nor let him hear aught from you until he repent. 4. But your 
prayers and alms and all your deeds so do, as ye have it in the Gospel of our Lord. 


CHAPTER XVI 


WATCHFULNESS; THE COMING OF THE LORD 


1. Watch for your life’s sake. Let not your lamps be quenched, nor your loins unloosed; but be ye ready, for 
ye know not the hour in which our Lord cometh. 2. But often shall ye come together, seeking the things 
which are befitting to your souls: for the whole time of your faith will not profit you, if ye be not made 
perfect in the last time. 3. For in the last days false prophets and corrupters shall be multiplied, and the 
sheep shall be turned into wolves, and love shall be turned into hate; 4. for when lawlessness increaseth, 
they shall hate and persecute and betray one another, and then shall appear the world-deceiver as the Son 
of God, and shall do signs and wonders, and the earth shall be delivered into his hands, and he shall do 
iniquitous things which have never yet come to pass since the beginning. 5. Then shall the creation of men 
come into the fire of trial, and many shall be made to stumble and shall perish; but they that endure in 
their faith shall be saved from under the curse itself. 6. And then shall appear the signs of the truth; first, 
the sign of an out-spreading in heaven; then the sign of the sound of the trumpet; and the third, the 
resurrection of the dead; 7. yet not of all, but as it is said: The Lord shall come and all His saints with 
Him. 8. Then shall the world see the Lord coming upon the clouds of heaven. 


Constitutions of the Holy Apostles 


EDITED, WITH NOTES, BY JAMES DONALDSON, D.D. 


Book I 


Concerning the Laity 


SEC. I 
GENERAL COMMANDMENTS 


The apostles and elders to all those who from among the Gentiles have believed in the Lord Jesus Christ; 
grace and peace from Almighty God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, be multiplied unto you in the 
acknowledgment of Him. 


The Catholic Church is the plantation of God and His beloved vineyard; containing those who have 
believed in His unerring divine religion; who are the heirs by faith of His everlasting kingdom; who are 
partakers of His divine influence, and of the communication of the Holy Spirit; who are armed through 
Jesus, and have received His fear into their hearts; who enjoy the benefit of the sprinkling of the precious 
and innocent blood of Christ; who have free liberty to call Almighty God, Father; being fellow-heirs and 
joint-partakers of His beloved Son: hearken to this holy doctrine, you who enjoy His promises, as being 
delivered by the command of your Saviour, and agreeable to His glorious words. Take care, ye children of 
God, to do all things in obedience to God; and in all things please Christ our Lord. For if any man follows 
unrighteousness, and does those things that are contrary to the will of God, such a one will be esteemed 
by God as the disobedient heathen. 


Concerning Covetousness. 


I. Abstain, therefore, from all unlawful desires and injustice. For it is written in the law, “Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour’s wife, nor his field, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, 
nor anything that is thy neighbour’s;” for all coveting of these things is from the evil one. For he that 
covets his neighbour’s wife, or his man-servant, or his maid-servant, is already in his mind an adulterer 
and a thief; and if he does not repent, is condemned by our Lord Jesus Christ: through whom glory be to 
God for ever, Amen. For He says in the Gospel, recapitulating, and confirming, and fulfilling the ten 
commandments of the law: “It is written in the law, Thou shalt not commit adultery: but I say unto you, 
that is, I said in the law, by Moses. But now I say unto you myself, Whosoever shall look on his neighbour’s 
wife to lust after her, hath committed adultery with her already in his heart.” Such a one is condemned of 
adultery, who covets his neighbour’s wife in his mind. But does not he that covets an ox or an ass design 
to steal them? to apply them to his own use, and to lead them away? Or, again, does not he that covets a 
field, and continues in such a disposition, wickedly contrive how to remove the landmarks, and to compel 
the possessor to part with somewhat for nothing? For as the prophet somewhere speaks: “Woe to those 
who join house to house, and lay field to field, that they may deprive their neighbour of somewhat which 
was his.” Wherefore he says: “Must you alone inhabit the earth? For these things have been heard in the 
ears of the Lord of hosts.” And elsewhere: “Cursed be he who removeth his neighbour’s landmarks: and 
all the people shall say, Amen.” Wherefore Moses says: “Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour’s landmarks 
which thy fathers have set.” Upon this account, therefore, terrors, death, tribunals, and condemnations 
follow such as these from God. But as to those who are obedient to God, there is one law of God, simple, 
true, living, which is this: “Do not that to another which thou hatest another should do to thee.” Thou 
wouldst not that any one should look upon thy wife with an evil design to corrupt her; do not thou, 
therefore, look upon thy neighbour’s wife with a wicked intention. Thou wouldst not that thy garment 
should be taken away; do not thou, therefore, take away another’s. Thou wouldst not be beaten, 
reproached, affronted; do not thou, therefore, serve any other in the like manner. 


That We Ought Not to Return Injuries, Nor Revenge Ourselves on Him that Does Us Wrong. 


II. But if any one curse thee, do thou bless him. For it is written in the book of Numbers: “He that blesseth 
thee is blessed, and he that curseth thee is cursed.” In the same manner it is written in the Gospel: “Bless 
them that curse you.” Being injured, do not avenge yourselves, but bear it with patience; for the Scripture 
speaks thus: “Say not thou, I will avenge myself on my enemy for what injuries he has offered me; but 
acquiesce under them, that the Lord may right thee, and bring vengeance upon him who injures thee.” 
For so says He again in the Gospel: “Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you; and ye shall be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven: for He maketh His sun to shine on the evil and on the good, and raineth on the just and unjust.” 
Let us therefore, beloved, attend to these commandments, that we may be found to be the children of 
light by doing them. Bear, therefore, with one another, ye servants and sons of God. 


SEC. II 
COMMANDMENTS TO MEN 


Concerning the Adornment of Ourselves, and the Sin Which Arises from Thence. 


Let the husband not be insolent nor arrogant towards his wife; but compassionate, bountiful, willing to 
please his own wife alone, and treat her honourably and obligingly, endeavouring to be agreeable to her; 
(III.) not adorning thyself in such a manner as may entice another woman to thee. For if thou art 
overcome by her, and sinnest with her, eternal death will overtake thee from God; and thou wilt be 
punished with sensible and bitter torments. Or if thou dost not perpetrate such a wicked act, but shakest 
her off, and refusest her, in this case thou art not wholly innocent, even though thou art not guilty of the 
crime itself, but only in so far as through thy adorning thou didst entice the woman to desire thee. For 
thou art the cause that the woman was so affected, and by her lusting after thee was guilty of adultery 
with thee: yet art thou not so guilty, because thou didst not send to her, who was ensnared by thee; nor 
didst thou desire her. Since, therefore, thou didst not deliver up thyself to her, thou shalt find mercy with 
the Lord thy God, who hath said, “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” and, “Thou shalt not covet.” For if 
such a woman, upon sight of thee, or unseasonable meeting with thee, was smitten in her mind, and sent 
to thee, but thou as a religious person didst refuse her, if she was wounded in her heart by thy beauty, and 
youth, and adorning, and fell in love with thee, thou wilt be found guilty of her transgressions, as having 
been the occasion of scandal to her, and shalt inherit a woe. Wherefore pray thou to the Lord God that no 
mischief may befall thee upon this account: for thou art not to please men, so as to commit sin; but God, 
so as to attain holiness of life, and be partaker of everlasting rest. That beauty which God and nature has 
bestowed on thee, do not further beautify; but modestly diminish it before men. Thus, do not thou permit 
the hair of thy head to grow too long, but rather cut it short; lest by a nice combing thy hair, and wearing 
it long, and anointing thyself, thou draw upon thyself such ensnared or ensnaring women. Neither do thou 
wear over-fine garments to seduce any; neither do thou, with an evil subtilty, affect over-fine stockings or 
shoes for thy feet, but only such as suit the measures of decency and usefulness. Neither do thou put a 
gold ring upon thy fingers; for all these ornaments are the signs of lasciviousness, which if thou be 
solicitous about in an indecent manner, thou wilt not act as becomes a good man: for it is not lawful for 
thee, a believer and a man of God, to permit the hair of thy head to grow long, and to brush it up together, 
nor to suffer it to spread abroad, nor to puff it up, nor by nice combing and platting to make it curl and 
shine; since that is contrary to the law, which says thus, in its additional precepts: “You shall not make to 
yourselves curls and round rasures.” Nor may men destroy the hair of their beards, and unnaturally 
change the form of a man. For the law says: “Ye shall not mar your beards.” For God the Creator has made 
this decent for women, but has determined that it is unsuitable for men. But if thou do these things to 
please men, in contradiction to the law, thou wilt be abominable with God, who created thee after His own 
image. If, therefore, thou wilt be acceptable to God, abstain from all those things which He hates, and do 
none of those things that are unpleasing to Him. 


That We Ought Not to Be Over-Curious About Those Who Live Wickedly, But to Be Intent Upon Our Own 
Proper Employment. 


IV. Thou shalt not be as a wanderer and gadder abroad, rambling about the streets, without just cause, to 
spy out such as live wickedly. But by minding thy own trade and employment, endeavour to do what is 
acceptable to God. And keeping in mind the oracles of Christ, meditate in the same continually. For so the 
Scripture says to thee: “Thou shalt meditate in His law day and night; when thou walkest in the field, and 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up, that thou mayest 
have understanding in all things.” Nay, although thou beest rich, and so dost not want a trade for thy 
maintenance, be not one that gads about, and walks abroad at random; but either go to some that are 
believers, and of the same religion, and confer and discourse with them about the lively oracles of God:— 


What Books of Scripture We Ought to Read. 


V. Or if thou stayest at home, read the books of the Law, of the Kings, with the Prophets; sing the hymns of 
David; and peruse diligently the Gospel, which is the completion of the other. 


That We Ought to Abstain from All the Books of Those that are Out of the Church. 


VI. Abstain from all the heathen books. For what hast thou to do with such foreign discourses, or laws, or 
false prophets, which subvert the faith of the unstable? For what defect dost thou find in the law of God, 
that thou shouldest have recourse to those heathenish fables? For if thou hast a mind to read history, thou 
hast the books of the Kings; if books of wisdom or poetry, thou hast those of the Prophets, of Job, and the 
Proverbs, in which thou wilt find greater depth of sagacity than in all the heathen poets and sophisters, 
because these are the words of the Lord, the only wise God. If thou desirest something to sing, thou hast 
the Psalms; if the origin of things, thou hast Genesis; if laws and statutes, thou hast the glorious law of the 
Lord God. Do thou therefore utterly abstain from all strange and diabolical books. Nay, when thou readest 
the law, think not thyself bound to observe the additional precepts; though not all of them, yet some of 
them. Read those barely for the sake of history, in order to the knowledge of them, and to glorify God that 
He has delivered thee from such great and so many bonds. Propose to thyself to distinguish what rules 


were from the law of nature, and what were added afterwards, or were such additional rules as were 
introduced and given in the wilderness to the Israelites after the making of the calf; for the law contains 
those precepts which were spoken by the Lord God before the people fell into idolatry, and made a calf 
like the Egyptian Apis—that is, the ten commandments. But as to those bonds which were further laid 
upon them after they had sinned, do not thou draw them upon thyself: for our Saviour came for no other 
reason but that He might deliver those that were obnoxious thereto from the wrath which was reserved 
far them, that He might fulfil the Law and the Prophets, and that He might abrogate or change those 
secondary bonds which were superadded to the rest of the law. For therefore did He call to us and say, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” When, therefore, thou 
hast read the Law, which is agreeable to the Gospel and to the Prophets, read also the books of the Kings, 
that thou mayest thereby learn which of the kings were righteous, and how they were prospered by God, 
and how the promise of eternal life continued with them from Him; but those kings which went a-whoring 
from God did soon perish in their apostasy by the righteous judgment of God, and were deprived of His 
life, inheriting, instead of rest, eternal punishment. Wherefore by reading these books thou wilt be 
mightily strengthened in the faith, and edified in Christ, whose body and member thou art. Moreover, 
when thou walkest abroad in public, and hast a mind to bathe, make use of that bath which is 
appropriated to men, lest, by discovering thy body in an unseemly manner to women, or by seeing a sight 
not seemly for men, either thou beest ensnared, or thou ensnarest and enticest to thyself those women 
who easily yield to such temptations. Take care, therefore, and avoid such things, lest thou admit a snare 
upon thy own soul. 


Concerning a Bad Woman. 


VII. For let us learn what the sacred word says in the book of Wisdom: “My son, keep my words, and hide 
my commandments with thee. Say unto Wisdom, Thou art my sister; and make understanding familiar 
with thee: that she may keep thee from the strange and wicked woman, in case such a one accost thee 
with sweet words. For from the window of her house she looks into the street, to see if she can espy some 
young man among the foolish children, without understanding, walking in the market-place, in the 
meeting of the street near her house, and talking in the dusk of the evening, or in the silence and 
darkness of the night. A woman meets him in the appearance of an harlot, who steals away the hearts of 
young persons. She rambles about, and is dissolute; her feet abide not in her house: sometimes she is 
without, sometimes in the streets, and lieth in wait at every corner. Then she catches him, and kisses him, 
and with an impudent face says unto him, I have peace-offerings with me; this day do I pay my vows: 
therefore came I forth to meet thee; earnestly I have desired thy face, and I have found thee. I have 
decked my bed with coverings; with tapestry from Egypt have I adorned it. I have perfumed my bed with 
saffron, and my house with cinnamon. Come, let us take our fill of love until the morning; come, let us 
solace ourselves with love,” etc. To which he adds: “With much discourse she seduced him, with snares 
from her lips she forced him. He goes after her like a silly bird.” And again: “Do not hearken to a wicked 
woman; for though the lips of an harlot are like drops from an honey-comb, which for a while is smooth in 
thy throat, yet afterwards thou wilt find her more bitter than gall, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword.” And again: “But get away quickly, and tarry not; fix not thine eyes upon her: for she hath thrown 
down many wounded; yea, innumerable multitudes have been slain by her.” “If not,” says he, “yet thou 
wilt repent at the last, when thy flesh and thy body are consumed, and wilt say, How have I hated 
instruction, and my heart has avoided the reproofs of the righteous! I have not hearkened to the voice of 
my instructor, nor inclined mine ear to my teacher. I have almost been in all evil.” But we will make no 
more quotations; and if we have omitted any, be so prudent as to select the most valuable out of the Holy 
Scriptures, and confirm yourselves with them, rejecting all things that are evil, that so you may be found 
holy with God in eternal life. 


SEC. III 
COMMANDMENTS TO WOMEN 


Concerning the Subjection of a Wife to Her Husband, and that She Must Be Loving and Modest. 


VIII. Let the wife be obedient to her own proper husband, because “the husband is the head of the wife.” 
But Christ is the head of that husband who walks in the way of righteousness; and “the head of Christ is 
God,” even His Father. Therefore, O wife, next after the Almighty, our God and Father, the Lord of the 
present world and of the world to come, the Maker of everything that breathes, and of every power; and 
after His beloved Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom glory be to God, do thou fear thy husband, 
and reverence him, pleasing him alone, rendering thyself acceptable to him in the several affairs of life, 
that so on thy account thy husband may be called blessed, according to the Wisdom of Solomon, which 
thus speaks: “Who can find a virtuous woman? for such a one is more precious than costly stones. The 
heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so that she shall have no need of spoil: for she does good to 
her husband all the days of her life. She buyeth wool and flax, and worketh profitable things with her 
hands. She is like the merchants’ ships, she bringeth her food from far. She riseth also while it is yet 
night, and giveth meat to her household, and food to her maidens. She considereth a field, and buyeth it; 
with the fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. She girdeth her loins with strength, and strengtheneth 
her arms. She tasteth that it is good to labour; her lamp goeth not out all the whole night. She stretcheth 


out her arms for useful work, and layeth her hands to the spindle. She openeth her hands to the needy; 
yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the poor. Her husband takes no care of the affairs of his house; for all 
that are with her are clothed with double garments. She maketh coats for her husband, clothings of silk 
and purple. Her husband is eminent in the gates, when he sitteth with the elders of the land. She maketh 
fine linen, and selleth it to the Phoenicians, and girdles to the Canaanites. She is clothed with glory and 
beauty, and she rejoices in the last days. She openeth her mouth with wisdom and discretion, and puts her 
words in order. The ways of her household are strict; she eateth not the bread of idleness. She will open 
her mouth with wisdom and caution, and upon her tongue are the laws of mercy. Her children arise up 
and praise her for her riches, and her husband joins in her praises. Many daughters have obtained wealth 
and done worthily, but thou surpassest and excellest them all. May lying flatteries and the vain beauty ofa 
wife be far from thee. For a religious wife is blessed. Let her praise the fear of the Lord: give her of the 
fruits of her lips, and let her husband be praised in the gates.” And again: “A virtuous wife is a crown to 
her husband.” And again: “Many wives have built an house.” You have learned what great commendations 
a prudent and loving wife receives from the Lord God. If thou desirest to be one of the faithful, and to 
please the Lord, O wife, do not superadd ornaments to thy beauty, in order to please other men; neither 
affect to wear fine broidering, garments, or shoes, to entice those who are allured by such things. For 
although thou dost not these wicked things with design of sinning thyself, but only for the sake of 
ornament and beauty, yet wilt thou not so escape future punishment, as having compelled another to look 
so hard at thee as to lust after thee, and as not having taken care both to avoid sin thyself, and the 
affording scandal to others. But if thou yield thyself up, and commit the crime, thou art both guilty of thy 
own sin, and the cause of the ruin of the other’s soul also. Besides, when thou hast committed lewdness 
with one man, and beginnest to despair, thou wilt again turn away from thy duty, and follow others, and 
grow past feeling; as says the divine word: “When a wicked man comes into the depth of evil, he becomes 
a scorner, and then disgrace and reproach come upon him.” For such a woman afterward being wounded, 
ensnares without restraint the souls of the foolish. Let us learn, therefore, how the divine word triumphs 
over such women, saying: “I hated a woman who is a snare and net to the heart of men worse than death; 
her hands are fetters.” And in another passage: “As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is beauty in a 
wicked woman.” And again: “As a worm in wood, so does a wicked woman destroy her husband.” And 
again: “It is better to dwell in the corner of the house-top, than with a contentious and an angry woman.” 
You, therefore, who are Christian women, do not imitate such as these. But thou who designest to be 
faithful to thine own husband, take care to please him alone. And when thou art in the streets, cover thy 
head; for by such a covering thou wilt avoid being viewed of idle persons. Do not paint thy face, which is 
God’s workmanship; for there is no part of thee which wants ornament, inasmuch as all things which God 
has made are very good. But the lascivious additional adorning of what is already good is an affront to the 
bounty of the Creator. Look downward when thou walkest abroad, veiling thyself as becomes women. 


That a Woman Must Not Bathe with Men. 


IX. Avoid also that disorderly practice of bathing in the same place with men; for many are the nets of the 
evil one. And let not a Christian woman bathe with an hermaphrodite; for if she is to veil her face, and 
conceal it with modesty from strange men, how can she bear to enter naked into the bath together with 
men? But if the bath be appropriated to women, let her bathe orderly, modestly, and moderately. But let 
her not bathe without occasion, nor much, nor often, nor in the middle of the day, nor, if possible, every 
day; and let the tenth hour of the day be the set time for such seasonable bathing. For it is convenient that 
thou, who art a Christian woman, shouldst ever constantly avoid a curiosity which has many eyes. 


Concerning a Contentious and Brawling Woman. 


X. But as to a spirit of contention, be sure to curb it as to all men, but principally as to thine husband; lest, 
if he be an unbeliever or an heathen, he may have an occasion of scandal or of blaspheming God, and thou 
be partaker of a woe from God. For, says He, “Woe to him by whom My name is blasphemed among the 
Gentiles;” and lest, if thy husband be a Christian, he be forced, from his knowledge of the Scriptures, to 
say that which is written in the book of Wisdom: “It is better to dwell in the wilderness, than with a 
contentious and an angry woman.” You wives, therefore, demonstrate your piety by your modesty and 
meekness to all without the Church, whether they be women or men, in order to their conversion and 
improvement in the faith. And since we have warned you, and instructed you briefly, whom we do esteem 
our sisters, daughters, and members, as being wise yourselves, persevere all your lives in an unblameable 
course of life. Seek to know such kinds of learning whereby you may arrive at the kingdom of our Lord, 
and please Him, and so rest for ever and ever. Amen. 


Book II 


Of Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons 


SEC. I 
ON EXAMINING CANDIDATES FOR THE EPISCOPAL OFFICE 


That a Bishop Must Be Well Instructed and Experienced in the Word. 


I. But concerning bishops, we have heard from our Lord, that a pastor who is to be ordained a bishop for 
the churches in every parish, must be unblameable, unreprovable, free from all kinds of wickedness 
common among men, not under fifty years of age; for such a one is in good part past youthful disorders, 
and the slanders of the heathen, as well as the reproaches which are sometimes cast upon many persons 
by some false brethren, who do not consider the word of God in the Gospel: “Whosoever speaketh an idle 
word shall give an account thereof to the Lord in the day of judgment.” And again: “By thy words thou 
shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” Let him therefore, if it is possible, be well 
educated; but if he be unlettered, let him at any rate be skilful in the word, and of competent age. But if in 
a small parish one advanced in years is not to be found, let some younger person, who has a good report 
among his neighbours, and is esteemed by them worthy of the office of a bishop,—who has carried himself 
from his youth with meekness and regularity, like a much elder person,—after examination, and a general 
good report, be ordained in peace. For Solomon at twelve years of age was king of Israel, and Josiah at 
eight years of age reigned righteously, and in like manner Joash governed the people at seven years of 
age. Wherefore, although the person be young, let him be meek, gentle, and quiet. For the Lord God says 
by Esaias: “Upon whom will I look, but upon him who is humble and quiet, and always trembles at my 
words?” In like manner it is in the Gospel also: “Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.” 
Let him also be merciful; for again it is said: “Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.” Let 
him also be a peacemaker; for again it is said: “Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
sons of God.” Let him also be one of a good conscience, purified from all evil, and wickedness, and 
unrighteousness; for it is said again: “Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.” 


What Ought to Be the Characters of a Bishop and of the Rest of the Clergy. 


II. Let him therefore be sober, prudent, decent, firm, stable, not given to wine; no striker, but gentle; not a 
brawler, not covetous; “not a novice, lest, being puffed up with pride, he fall into condemnation, and the 
snare of the devil: for every one that exalteth himself shall be abased.” Such a one a bishop ought to be, 
who has been the “husband of one wife,” who also has herself had no other husband, “ruling well his own 
house.” In this manner let examination be made when he is to receive ordination, and to be placed in his 
bishopric, whether he be grave, faithful, decent; whether he hath a grave and faithful wife, or has 
formerly had such a one; whether he hath educated his children piously, and has “brought them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord;” whether his domestics do fear and reverence him, and are all 
obedient to him: for if those who are immediately about him for worldly concerns are seditious and 
disobedient, how will others not of his family, when they are under his management, become obedient to 
him? 


In What Things a Bishop is to Be Examined Before He is Ordained. 


III. Let examination also be made whether he be unblameable as to the concerns of this life; for it is 
written: “Search diligently for all the faults of him who is to be ordained for the priesthood.” 


SEC. II 
ON THE CHARACTER AND TEACHING OF THE BISHOP 


On which account let him also be void of anger; for Wisdom says: “Anger destroys even the prudent.” Let 
him also be merciful, of a generous and loving temper; for our Lord says: “By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye love one another.” Let him be also ready to give, a lover of the widow and the 
stranger; ready to serve, and minister, and attend; resolute in his duty; and let him know who is the most 
worthy of his assistance. 


That Charitable Distributions are Not to Be Made to Every Widow, But that Sometimes a Woman Who Has 
a Husband is to Be Preferred: and that No Distributions are to Be Made to Any One Who is Given to 
Gluttony, Drunkenness, and Idleness. 


IV. For if there be a widow who is able to support herself, and another woman who is not a widow, but is 
needy by reason of sickness, or the bringing up many children, or infirmity of her hands, let him stretch 
out his hand in charity rather to this latter. But if any one be in want by gluttony, drunkenness, or 
idleness, he does not deserve any assistance, or to be esteemed a member of the Church of God. For the 
Scripture, speaking of such persons, says: “The slothful hideth his hand in his bosom, and is not able to 
bring it to his mouth again.” And again: “The sluggard folds up his hands, and eats his own flesh.” “For 
every drunkard and whoremonger shall come to poverty, and every drowsy person shall be clothed with 
tatters and rags.” And in another passage: “If thou give thine eyes to drinking and cups, thou shalt 
afterwards walk more naked than a pestle.” For certainly idleness is the mother of famine. 


That a Bishop Must Be No Accepter of Persons in Judgment; That He Must Possess a Gentle Disposition, 
and Be Temperate in His Mode of Life. 


V. A bishop must be no accepter of persons; neither revering nor flattering a rich man contrary to what is 
right, nor overlooking nor domineering over a poor man. For, says God to Moses, “Thou shalt not accept 
the person of the rich, nor shalt thou pity a poor man in his cause: for the judgment is the Lord’s.” And 
again: “Thou shalt with exact justice follow that which is right.” Let a bishop be frugal, and contented 
with a little in his meat and drink, that he may be ever in a sober frame, and disposed to instruct and 
admonish the ignorant; and let him not be costly in his diet, a pamperer of himself, given to pleasure, or 
fond of delicacies. Let him he patient and gentle in his admonitions, well instructed himself, meditating in 
and diligently studying the Lord’s books, and reading them frequently, that so he may be able carefully to 
interpret the Scriptures, expounding the Gospel in correspondence with the prophets and with the law; 
and let the expositions from the law and the prophets correspond to the Gospel. For the Lord Jesus says: 
“Search the Scriptures; for they are those which testify of me.” And again: “For Moses wrote of me.” But, 
above all, let him carefully distinguish between the original law and the additional precepts, and show 
which are the laws for believers, and which the bonds for the unbelievers, lest any should fall under those 
bonds. Be careful, therefore, O bishop, to study the word, that thou mayest be able to explain everything 
exactly, and that thou mayest copiously nourish thy people with much doctrine, and enlighten them with 
the light of the law; for God says: “Enlighten yourselves with the light of knowledge, while we have yet 
opportunity.” 


That a Bishop Must Not Be Given to Filthy Lucre, Nor Be a Surety Nor an Advocate. 


VI. Let not a bishop be given to filthy lucre, especially before the Gentiles, rather suffering than offering 
injuries; not covetous, nor rapacious; no purloiner; no admirer of the rich, nor hater of the poor; no evil- 
speaker, nor false witness; not given to anger; no brawler; not entangled with the affairs of this life; not a 
surety for any one, nor an accuser in suits about money; not ambitious; not double-minded, nor double- 
tongued; not ready to hearken to calumny or evil-speaking; not a dissembler; not addicted to the heathen 
festivals; not given to vain deceits; not eager after worldly things, nor a lover of money. For all these 
things are opposite to God, and pleasing to demons. Let the bishop earnestly give all these precepts in 
charge to the laity also, persuading them to imitate his conduct. For, says He, “Do ye make the children of 
Israel pious.” Let him be prudent, humble, apt to admonish with the instructions of the Lord, well- 
disposed, one who has renounced all the wicked projects of this world, and all heathenish lusts; let hint be 
orderly, sharp in observing the wicked, and taking heed of them, but yet a friend to all; just, discerning; 
and whatsoever qualities are commendable among men, let the bishop possess them in himself. For if the 
pastor be unblameable as to any wickedness, he will compel his own disciples, and by his very mode of life 
press them to become worthy imitators of his own actions. As the prophet somewhere says, “And it will be, 
as is the priest, so is the people;” for our Lord and Teacher Jesus Christ, the Son of God, began first to do, 
and then to teach, as Luke somewhere says: “which Jesus began to do and to teach.” Wherefore he says: 
“Whosoever shall do and teach, he shall be called great in the kingdom of God.” For you bishops are to be 
guides and watchmen to the people, as you yourselves have Christ for your guide and watchman. Do you 
therefore become good guides and watchmen to the people of God. For the Lord says by Ezekiel, speaking 
to every one of you: “Son of man, I have given thee for a watchman to the house of Israel; and thou shalt 
hear the word from my mouth, and shalt observe, and shalt declare it from me. When I say unto the 
wicked, Thou shalt surely die; if thou dost not speak to warn the wicked from his wickedness, that wicked 
man shall die in his iniquity, and his blood will I require at thine hand. But if thou warn the wicked from 
his way, that he may turn from it, and he does not turn from it, he shall die in his iniquity, and thou hast 
delivered thy soul.” “In the same manner, if the sword of war be approaching, and the people set a 
watchman to watch, and he see the same approach, and does not forewarn them, and the sword come and 
take one of them, he is taken away in his iniquity; but his blood shall be required at the watchman’s hand, 
because he did not blow the trumpet. But if he blew the trumpet, and he who heard it would not take 
warning, and the sword come and take him away, his blood shall be upon him, because he heard the 
trumpet and took not warning. But he who took warning has delivered his soul; and the watchman, 
because he gave warning, shall surely live.” The sword here is the judgment; the trumpet is the holy 
Gospel; the watchman is the bishop, who is set in the Church, who is obliged by his preaching to testify 
and vehemently to forewarn concerning that judgment. If ye do not declare and testify this to the people, 
the sins of those who are ignorant of it will be found upon you. Wherefore do you warn and reprove the 
uninstructed with boldness, teach the ignorant, confirm those that understand, bring back those that go 
astray. If we repeat the very same things on the same occasions, brethren, we shall not do amiss. For by 


frequent hearing it is to be hoped that some will be made ashamed, and at least do some good action, and 
avoid some wicked one. For says God by the prophet: “Testify those things to them; perhaps they will hear 
thy voice.” And again: “If perhaps they will hear, if perhaps they will submit.” Moses also says to the 
people: “If hearing thou wilt hear the Lord God, and do that which is good and right in His eyes.” And 
again: “Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God is one Lord.” And our Lord is often recorded in the Gospel to 
have said: “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” And wise Solomon says: “My son, hear the instruction 
of thy father, and reject not the laws of thy mother.” And, indeed, to this day men have not heard; for 
while they seem to have heard, they have not heard aright, as appears by their having left the one and 
only true God, and their being drawn into destructive and dangerous heresies, concerning which we shall 
speak again afterwards. 


SEC. III 
HOW THE BISHOP IS TO TREAT THE INNOCENT, THE GUILTY, AND THE PENITENT 


What Ought to Be the Character of the Initiated. 


VII. Beloved, be it known to you that those who are baptized into the death of our Lord Jesus are obliged 
to go on no longer in sin; for as those who are dead cannot work wickedness any longer, so those who are 
dead with Christ cannot practice wickedness. We do not therefore believe, brethren, that any one who has 
received the washing of life continues in the practice of the licentious acts of transgressors. Now he who 
sins after his baptism, unless he repent and forsake his sins, shall be condemned to hell-fire. 


Concerning a Person Falsely Accused, or a Person Convicted. 


VIII. But if any one be maliciously prosecuted by the heathen, because he will not still go along with them 
to the same excess of riot, let him know that such a one is blessed of God, according as our Lord says in 
the Gospel: “Blessed are ye when men shall reproach you, or persecute you, or say all manner of evil 
against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for your reward is great in heaven.” If, 
therefore, any one be slandered and falsely accused, such a one is blessed; for the Scripture says, “A man 
that is a reprobate is not tried by God.” But if any one be convicted as having done a wicked action, such a 
one not only hurts himself, but occasions the whole body of the Church and its doctrine to be blasphemed; 
as if we Christians did not practice those things that we declare to be good and honest, and we ourselves 
shall be reproached by the Lord, that “they say and do not.” Wherefore the bishop must boldly reject such 
as these upon full conviction, unless they change their course of life. 


That a Bishop Ought Not to Receive Bribes. 


IX. For the bishop must not only himself give no offence, but must be no respecter of persons; in 
meekness instructing those that offend. But if he himself has not a good conscience, and is a respecter of 
persons for the sake of filthy lucre, and receiving of bribes, and spares the open offender, and permits him 
to continue in the Church, he disregards the voice of God and of our Lord, which says, “Thou shalt exactly 
execute right judgment.” “Thou shalt not accept persons in judgment: thou shalt not justify the ungodly.” 
“Thou shalt not receive gifts against any one’s life; for gifts do blind the eyes of the wise, and pervert the 
words of the righteous.” And elsewhere He says: “Take away from among yourselves that wicked person.” 
And Solomon says in his Proverbs: “Cast out a pestilent fellow from the congregation, and strife will go 
out along with him.” 


That a Bishop Who by Wrong Judgment Spares an Offender is Himself Guilty. 


X. But he who does not consider these things, will, contrary to justice, spare him who deserves 
punishment; as Saul spared Agag, and Eli his sons, “who knew not the Lord.” Such a one profanes his own 
dignity, and that Church of God which is in his parish. Such a one is esteemed unjust before God and holy 
men, as affording occasion of scandal to many of the newly baptized, and to the catechumens; as also to 
the youth of both sexes, to whom a woe belongs, add “a mill-stone about his neck,” and drowning, on 
account of his guilt. For, observing what a person their governor is, through his wickedness and neglect of 
justice they will grow sceptical, and, indulging the same disease, will be compelled to perish with him; as 
was the case of the people joining with Jeroboam, and those which were in the conspiracy with Corah. But 
if the offender sees that the bishop and deacons are innocent and unblameable, and the flock pure, he will 
either not venture to despise their authority, and to enter into the Church of God at all, as one smitten by 
his own conscience: or if he values nothing, and ventures to enter in, either he will be convicted 
immediately, as Uzza at the ark, when he touched it to support it; and as Achan, when he stole the 
accursed thing; and as Gehazi, when he coveted the money of Naaman, and so will be immediately 
punished: or else he will be admonished by the pastor, and drawn to repentance. For when he looks round 
the whole Church one by one, and can spy no blemish, neither in the bishop nor in the people who are 
under his care, he will be put to confusion, and pricked at the heart, and in a peaceable manner will go his 
way with shame and many tears, and the flock will remain pure. He will apply himself to God with tears, 
and will repent of his sins, and have hope. Nay, the whole flock, at the sight of his tears, will be instructed, 
because a sinner avoids destruction by repentance. 


How a Bishop Ought to Judge Offenders. 


XI. Upon this account, therefore, O bishop, endeavour to be pure in thy actions, and to adorn thy place 
and dignity, which is that of one sustaining the character of God among men, as being set over all men, 
over priests, kings, rulers, fathers, children, teachers, and in general over all those who are subject to 
thee: and so sit in the Church when thou speakest, as having authority to judge offenders. For to you, O 
bishops, it is said: “Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 


Instruction as to How a Bishop Ought to Behave Himself to the Penitent. 


XII. Do thou therefore, O bishop, judge with authority like God, yet receive the penitent; for God is a God 
of mercy. Rebuke those that sin, admonish those that are not converted, exhort those that stand to 
persevere in their goodness, receive the penitent; for the Lord God has promised with an oath to afford 
remission to the penitent for what things they have done amiss. For He says by Ezekiel: “Speak unto 
them, As I live, saith the Lord, I would not the death of a sinner, but that the wicked turn from his evil 
way, and live. Turn ye therefore front your evil ways; for why will ye die, O house of Israel?” Here the 
word affords hope to sinners, that if they will repent they shall have hope of salvation, lest otherwise out 
of despair they yield themselves up to their transgressions; but that, having hope of salvation, they may he 
converted, and may address to God with tears, on account of their sins, and may repent from their hearts, 
and so appease His displeasure towards them; so shall they receive a pardon from Him, as from a merciful 
Father. 


That We Ought to Beware How We Make Trial of Any Sinful Course. 


XIII. Yet it is very necessary that those who are yet innocent should continue so, and not make an 
experiment what sin is, that they may not have occasion for trouble, sorrow, and those lamentations which 
are in order to forgiveness. For how dost thou know, O man, when thou sinnest, whether thou shalt live 
any number of days in this present state, that thou mayest have time to repent? For the time of thy 
departure out of this world is uncertain; and if thou diest in sin, there will remain no repentance for thee; 
as God says by David, “In the grave who will confess to Thee?” It behoves us, therefore, to be ready in the 
doing of our duty, that so we may await our passage into another world without sorrow. Wherefore also 
the Divine Word exhorts, speaking to thee by the wise Solomon, “Prepare thy works against thy exit, and 
provide all beforehand in the field,” lest some of the things necessary to thy journey be wanting; as the oil 
of piety was deficient in the five foolish virgins mentioned in the Gospel, when they, on account of their 
having extinguished their lamps of divine knowledge, were shut out of the bride-chamber. Wherefore he 
who values the security of his soul will take care to be out of danger, by keeping free from sin, that so he 
may preserve the advantage of his former good works to himself. Do thou, therefore, so judge as 
executing judgment for God. For, as the Scripture says, “the judgment is the Lord’s.” In the first place, 
therefore, condemn the guilty person with authority; afterwards try to bring him home with mercy and 
compassion, and readiness to receive him, promising him salvation if he will change his course of life, and 
become a penitent; and when he does repent, and has submitted to his chastisement, receive him: 
remembering that our Lord has said, “There is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.” 


Concerning Those Who Affirm that Penitents are Not to Be Received into the Church. That a Righteous 
Person, Although He Converse with a Sinner, Will Not Perish with Him. That No Person is Punished for 
Another, But Every One Must Give an Account of Himself. That We Must Assist Those Who are Weak in the 
Faith; And that a Bishop Must Not Be Governed by Any Turbulent Person Among the Laity. 


XIV. But if thou refusest to receive him that repents, thou exposest him to those who lie in wait to destroy, 
forgetting what David says: “Deliver not my soul, which confesses to Thee, unto destroying beasts.” 
Wherefore Jeremiah, when he is exhorting men to repentance, says thus: “Shall not he that falleth arise? 
or he that turneth away, cannot he return? Wherefore have my people gone back by a shameless 
backsliding? and they are hardened in their purpose. Turn, ye backsliding children, and I will heal your 
backslidings.” Receive, therefore, without any doubting, him that repents. Be not hindered by such 
unmerciful men, who say that we must not be defiled with such as those, nor so much as speak to them: 
for such advice is from men that are unacquainted with God and His providence, and are unreasonable 
judges, and unmerciful brutes. These men are ignorant that we ought to avoid society with offenders, not 
in discourse, but in actions: for “the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness 
of the wicked shall be upon him.” And again: “If a land sinneth against me by trespassing grievously, and I 
stretch out my hand upon it, and break the staff of bread upon it, and send famine upon it, and destroy 
man and beast therein: though these three men, Noah, Job, and Daniel, were in the midst of it, they shall 
only save their own souls by their righteousness, saith the Lord God.” The Scripture most clearly shows 
that a righteous man that converses with a wicked man does not perish with him. For in the present world 
the righteous and the wicked are mingled together in the common affairs of life, but not in holy 
communion: and in this the friends and favourites of God are guilty of no sin. For they do but imitate 
“their Farther which is in heaven, who maketh His sun to rise on the righteous and unrighteous, and 
sendeth His rain on the evil and on the good;” and the righteous man undergoes no peril on this account. 
For those who conquer and those who are conquered are in the same place of running, but only those who 
have bravely undergone the race are where the garland is bestowed; and “no one is crowned, unless he 


strive lawfully.” For every one shall give account of himself, and God will not destroy the righteous with 
the wicked; for with Him it is a constant rule, that innocence is never punished. For neither did He drown 
Noah, nor burn up Lot, nor destroy Rahab for company. And if you desire to know how this matter was 
among us, Judas was one of us, and took the like part of the ministry which we had; and Simon the 
magician received the seal of the Lord. Yet both the one and the other proving wicked, the former hanged 
himself, and the latter, as he flew in the air in a manner unnatural, was dashed against the earth. 
Moreover, Noah and his sons with him were in the ark; but Ham, who alone was found wicked, received 
punishment in his son. But if fathers are not punished for their children, nor children for their fathers, it is 
thence clear that neither will wives be punished for their husbands, nor servants for their masters, nor 
one relation for another, nor one friend for another, nor the righteous for the wicked. But every one will be 
required an account of his own doing. For neither was punishment inflicted on Noah for the world, nor 
was Lot destroyed by fire for the Sodomites, nor was Rahab slain for the inhabitants of Jericho, nor Israel 
for the Egyptians. For not the dwelling together, but the agreement in their sentiments, alone could 
condemn the righteous with the wicked. We ought not therefore to hearken to such persons who call for 
death, and hate mankind, and love accusations, and under fair pretences bring men to death. For one man 
shall not die for another, but “every one is held with the chains of his own sins.” And, “behold, the man 
and his work is before his face.” Now we ought to assist those who are with us, and are in danger, and fall, 
and, as far as lies in our power, to reduce them to sobriety by our exhortations, and so save them from 
death. For “the whole have no need of the physician, but the sick;” since “it is not pleasing in the sight of 
your Father that one of these little ones should perish.” For we ought not to establish the will of hard- 
hearted men, but the will of the God and Father of the universe, which is revealed to us by Jesus Christ 
our Lord, to whom be glory for ever. Amen. 


For it is not equitable that thou, O bishop, who art the head, shouldst submit to the tail, that is, to some 
seditious person among the laity, to the destruction of another, but to God alone. For it is thy privilege to 
govern those under thee, but not to be governed by them. For neither does a son, who is subject by the 
course of generation, govern his father; nor a slave, who is subject by law, govern his master; nor does a 
scholar govern his teacher, nor a soldier his king, nor any of the laity his bishop. For that there is no 
reason to suppose that such as converse with the wicked, in order to their instruction in the word, are 
defiled by or partake of their sins, Ezekiel, as it were on purpose preventing the suspicions of ill-disposed 
persons, says thus: “Why do you speak this proverb concerning the land of Israel? The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge. As I live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not henceforth 
have occasion to use this proverb in Israel. For all souls are mine, in like manner as the soul of the father, 
so also the soul of the son is mine: the soul that sinneth, it shall die. But the man who is righteous, and 
does judgment and justice” (and so the prophet reckons up the rest of the virtues, and then adds for a 
conclusion, “Such a one is just”), “he shall surely live, saith the Lord God. And if he beget a son who is a 
robber, a shedder of blood, and walks not in the way of his righteous father” (and when the prophet had 
added what follows, he adds in the conclusion), “he shall certainly not live: he has done all this 
wickedness; he shall surely die; his blood shall be upon him. Yet they will ask thee, Why? Does not the son 
bear the iniquity of the father; or his righteousness, having exercised righteousness and mercy himself? 
And thou shalt say unto them, The soul that sinneth, it shall die. The son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, and the father shall not bear the iniquity of the son. The righteousness of the righteous shall be 
upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him.” And a little after he says: “When the 
righteous turneth away from his righteousness, and committeth iniquity, all his righteousness, by reason 
of all his wickedness which he has committed, shall not be mentioned to him: in his iniquity which he hath 
committed, and in his sin which he hath sinned, in them shall he die.” And a little after he adds: “When 
the wicked turneth away from his wickedness which he hath committed, and doth judgment and justice, 
he hath preserved his soul, he hath turned away from all his ungodliness which he hath done; he shall 
surely live, he shall not die.” And afterwards: “I will judge every one of you according to his ways, O house 
of Israel, saith the Lord God.” 


That a Priest Must Neither Overlook Offences, Nor Be Rash in Punishing Them. 


XV. Observe, you who are our beloved sons, how merciful yet righteous the Lord our God is; how gracious 
and kind to men; and yet most certainly “He will not acquit the guilty:” though He welcomes the returning 
sinner, and revives him, leaving no room for suspicion to such as wish to judge sternly and to reject 
offenders entirely, and to refuse to vouchsafe to them exhortations which might bring them to repentance. 
In contradiction to such, God by Isaiah says to the bishops: “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, ye priests: 
speak comfortably to Jerusalem.” It therefore behoves you, upon hearing those words of His, to encourage 
those who have offended, and lead them to repentance, and afford them hope, and not vainly to suppose 
that you shall be partakers of their offences on account of such your love to them. Receive the penitent 
with alacrity, and rejoice over them, and with mercy and bowels of compassion judge the sinners. For if a 
person was walking by the side of a river, and ready to stumble, and thou shouldest push him and thrust 
him into the river, instead of offering him thy hand for his assistance, thou wouldst be guilty of the murder 
of thy brother; whereas thou oughtest rather to lend thy helping hand as he was ready to fall, lest he 
perish without remedy, that both the people may take warning, and the offender may not utterly perish. It 
is thy duty, O bishop, neither to overlook the sins of the people, nor to reject those who are penitent, that 
thou mayst not unskilfully destroy the Lord’s flock, or dishonour His new name, which is imposed on His 
people, and thou thyself beest reproached as those ancient pastors were, of whom God speaks thus to 


Jeremiah: “Many shepherds have destroyed my vineyard; they have polluted my heritage.” And in another 
passage: “My anger is waxed hot against the shepherds, and against the lambs shall I have indignation.” 
And elsewhere: “Ye are the priests that dishonour my name.” 


Of Repentance, the Manner of It, and Rules About It. 


XVI. When thou seest the offender, with severity command him to be cast out; and as he is going out, let 
the deacons also treat him with severity, and then let them go and seek for him, and detain him out of the 
Church; and when they come in, let them entreat thee for him. For our Saviour Himself entreated His 
Father for those who had sinned, as it is written in the Gospel: “Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do.” Then order the offender to come in; and if upon examination thou findest that he is 
penitent, and fit to be received at all into the Church when thou hast afflicted him his days of fasting, 
according to the degree of his offence—as two, three, five, or seven weeks—so set him at liberty, and 
speak such things to him as are fit to be said in way of reproof, instruction, and exhortation to a sinner for 
his reformation, that so he may continue privately in his humility, and pray to God to be merciful to him, 
saying: “If Thou, O Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who should stand? For with Thee there is 
propitiation.” Of this sort of declaration is that which is said in the book of Genesis to Cain: “Thou hast 
sinned; be quiet;” that is, do not go on in sin. For that a sinner ought to be ashamed for his own sin, that 
oracle of God delivered to Moses concerning Miriam is a sufficient proof, when he prayed that she might 
be forgiven. For says God to him: “If her father had spit in her face, should she not be ashamed? Let her 
be shut out of the camp seven days, and afterwards let her come in again.” We therefore ought to do so 
with offenders, when they profess their repentance,—namely, to separate them some determinate time, 
according to the proportion of their offence, and afterwards, like fathers to children, receive them again 
upon their repentance. 


That a Bishop Must Be Unblameable, and a Pattern for Those Who are Under His Charge. 


XVII. But if the bishop himself be an offender, how will he be able any longer to prosecute the offence of 
another? Or how will he be able to reprove another, either he or his deacons, if by accepting of persons, or 
receiving of bribes, they have not all a clear conscience? For when the ruler asks, and the judge receives, 
judgment is not brought to perfection; but when both are “companions of thieves, and regardless of doing 
justice to the widows,” those who are under the bishop will not be able to support and vindicate him: for 
they will say to him what is written in the Gospel, “Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye?” Let the bishop, therefore, with his deacons, 
dread to bear any such thing; that is, let him give no occasion for it. For an offender, when he sees any 
other doing as bad as himself, will be encouraged to do the very same things; and then the wicked one, 
taking occasion from a single instance, works in others, which God forbid: and by that means the flock will 
be destroyed. For the greater number of offenders there are, the greater is the mischief that is done by 
them: for sin which passes without correction grows worse and worse, and spreads to others; since “a 
little leaven infects the whole lump,” and one thief spreads the abomination over a whole nation and 
“dead flies spoil the whole pot of sweet ointment;” and “when a king hearkens to unrighteous counsel, all 
the servants under him are wicked.” So one scabbed sheep, if not separated from those that are whole, 
infects the rest with the same distemper; and a man infected with the plague is to be avoided by all men; 
and a mad dog is dangerous to every one that he touches. If, therefore, we neglect to separate the 
transgressor from the Church of God, we shall make the “Lord’s house a den of thieves.” For it is the 
bishop’s duty not to be silent in the case of offenders, but to rebuke them, to exhort them, to beat them 
down, to afflict them with fastings, that so he may strike a pious dread into the rest: for, as He says, 
“make ye the children of Israel pious.” For the bishop must be one who discourages sin by his 
exhortations, and sets a pattern of righteousness, and proclaims those good things which are prepared by 
God, and declares that wrath which will come at the day of judgment, lest he contemn and neglect the 
plantation of God; and, on account of his carelessness, hear that which is said in Hosea: “Why have ye 
held your peace at impiety, and have reaped the fruit thereof?” 


That a Bishop Must Take Care that His People Do Not Sin, Considering that He is Set for a Watchman 
Among Them. 


XVIII. Let the bishop, therefore, extend his concern to all sorts of people: to those who have not offended, 
that they may continue innocent; to those who offend, that they may repent. For to you does the Lord 
speak thus: “Take heed that ye offend not one of these little ones.” It is your duty also to give remission to 
the penitent. For as soon as ever one who has offended says, in the sincerity of his soul, “I have sinned 
against the Lord,” the Holy Spirit answers, “The Lord also hath forgiven thy sin; be of good cheer, thou 
shalt not die.” Be sensible, therefore, O bishop, of the dignity of thy place, that as thou hast received the 
power of binding, so hast thou also that of loosing. Having therefore the power of loosing, know thyself, 
and behave thyself in this world as becomes thy place, being aware that thou hast a great account to give. 
“For to whom,” as the Scripture says, “men have entrusted much, of him they will require the more.” For 
no one man is free from sin, excepting Him that was made man for us; since it is written: “No man is pure 
from filthiness; no, not though he be but one day old.” Upon which account the lives and conduct of the 
ancient holy men and patriarchs are described; not that we may reproach them from our reading, but that 
we ourselves may repent, and have hope that we also shall obtain forgiveness. For their blemishes are to 


us both security and admonition, because we hence learn, when we have offended, that if we repent we 
shall have pardon. For it is written: “Who can boast that he has a clean heart? and who dare affirm that he 
is pure from sin?” No man, therefore, is without sin. Do thou therefore labour to the utmost of thy power 
to be unblameable; and be solicitous of all the parts of thy flock, lest any one be scandalized on thy 
account, and thereby perish. For the layman is solicitous only for himself, but thou for all, as having a 
greater burden, and carrying a heavier load. For it is written: “And the Lord said unto Moses, Thou and 
Aaron shall bear the sins of the priesthood.” Since, therefore, thou art to give an account of all, take care 
of all. Preserve those that are sound, admonish those that sin; and when thou hast afflicted them with 
fasting, give them ease by remission; and when with tears the offender begs readmission, receive him, 
and let the whole Church pray for him; and when by imposition of thy hand thou hast admitted him, give 
him leave to abide afterwards in the flock. But for the drowsy and the careless, do thou endeavour to 
convert and confirm, and warn and cure them, as sensible how great a reward thou shalt have for doing 
so, and how great danger thou wilt incur if thou beest negligent therein. For Ezekiel speaks thus to those 
overseers who take no care of the people: “Woe unto the shepherds of Israel, for they have fed 
themselves; the shepherds feed not the sheep, but themselves. Ye eat the milk, and are clothed with the 
wool; ye slay the strong, ye do not feed the sheep. The weak have ye not strengthened, neither have ye 
healed that which was sick, neither have ye bound up that which was broken, neither have ye brought 
again that which was driven away, neither have ye sought that which was lost; but, violently ye chastised 
them with insult: and they were scattered, because there was no shepherd; and they became meat to all 
the beasts of the forest.” And again: “The shepherds did not search for my sheep; and the shepherds fed 
themselves, but they fed not my sheep.” And a little after: “Behold, I am against the shepherds, and I will 
require my sheep at their hands, and cause them to cease from feeding my sheep, neither shall the 
shepherds feed themselves any more; and I will deliver my sheep out of their hands, and they shall not be 
meat for them.” And he also adds, speaking to the people: “Behold, I will judge between sheep and sheep, 
and between rams and rams. Seemed it a small thing unto you to have eaten up the good pasture, and to 
have trodden down with your feet the residue of your pasture, and that the sheep have eaten what was 
trodden down with your feet? “And a little after He adds: “And ye shall know that I am the Lord, and you 
the sheep of my pasture; ye are my men, and I am your God, saith the Lord God.” 


That a Shepherd Who is Careless of His Sheep Will Be Condemned, and that a Sheep Which Will Not Be 
Led by the Shepherd is to Be Punished. 


XIX. Hear, O ye bishops; and hear, O ye of the laity, how God speaks: “I will judge between ram and ram, 
and between sheep and sheep.” And He says to the shepherds: “Ye shall be judged for your unskilfulness, 
and for destroying the sheep.” That is, I will judge between one bishop and another, and between one lay 
person and another, and between one ruler and another (for these sheep and these rams are not 
irrational, but rational creatures): lest at any time a lay person should say, I am a sheep and not a 
shepherd, and I am not concerned for myself; let the shepherd look to that, for he alone will be required 
to give an account for me. For as that sheep that will not follow its good shepherd is exposed to the 
wolves, to its destruction; so that which follows a bad shepherd is also exposed to unavoidable death, 
since his shepherd will devour him. Wherefore care must be had to avoid destructive shepherds. 


How the Governed are to Obey the Bishops Who are Set Over Them. 


XX. As to a good shepherd, let the lay person honour him, love him, reverence him as his lord, as his 
master, as the high priest of God, as a teacher of piety. For he that heareth him, heareth Christ; and he 
that rejecteth him, rejecteth Christ; and he who does not receive Christ, does not receive His God and 
Father: for, says He, “He that heareth you, heareth me; and he that rejecteth you, rejecteth me; and he 
that rejecteth me, rejecteth Him that sent me.” In like manner, let the bishop love the laity as his children, 
fostering and cherishing them with affectionate diligence; as eggs, in order to the hatching of young ones; 
or as young ones, taking them in his arms, to the rearing them into birds: admonishing all men; reproving 
all who stand in need of reproof; reproving, that is, but not striking; beating them down to make them 
ashamed, but not overthrowing them; warning them in order to their conversion: chiding them in order to 
their reformation and better course of life; watching the strong, that is, keeping him firm in the faith who 
is already strong; feeding the people peaceably; strengthening the weak, that is, confirming with 
exhortation that which is tempted; healing that which is sick, that is, curing by instruction that which is 
weak in the faith through doubtfulness of mind; binding up that which is broken, that is, binding up by 
comfortable admonitions that which is gone astray, or wounded, bruised, or broken by their sins, and put 
out of the way; leasing it of its offences, and giving hope: by this means restore it in strength to the 
Church, bringing it back into the flock. Bring again that which is driven away, that is, do not permit that 
which is in its sins, and is cast out by way of punishment, to continue excluded; but receiving it, and 
bringing it back, restore it to the flock, that is, to the people of the undefiled Church. Seek for that which 
is lost, that is, do not suffer that which desponds of its salvation, by reason of the multitude of its offences, 
utterly to perish. Do thou search for that which is grown sleepy, drowsy, and sluggish, and that which is 
unmindful of its own life, through the depth of its sleep, and which is at a great distance from its own 
flock, so as to be in danger of falling among the wolves, and being devoured by them. Bring it back by 
admonition, exhort it to be watchful; and insinuate hope, not permitting it to say that which was said by 
some: “Our impieties are upon us, and we pine away in them; how shall we then live?” As far as possible, 
therefore, let the bishop make the offence his own, and say to the sinner, Do thou but return, and I will 


undertake to suffer death for thee, as our Lord suffered death for me, and for all men. For “the good 
shepherd lays down his life for the sheep; but he that is an hireling, and not the shepherd, whose own the 
sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming, that is, the devil, and he leaveth the sheep, and fleeth, and the wolf 
seizes upon them.” We must know, therefore, that God is very merciful to those who have offended, and 
hath promised repentance with an oath. But he who has offended, and is unacquainted with this promise 
of God concerning repentance, and does not understand His long-suffering and forbearance, and besides 
is ignorant of the Holy Scriptures, which proclaim repentance, inasmuch as he has never learned them 
from you, perishes through his folly. But do thou, like a compassionate shepherd, and a diligent feeder of 
the flock, search out, and keep an account of thy flock. Seek that which is wanting; as the Lord God our 
gracious Father has sent His own Son, the good Shepherd and Saviour, our Master Jesus, and has 
commanded Him to “leave the ninety-nine upon the mountains, and to go in search after that which was 
lost, and when He had found it, to take it upon His shoulders, and to carry it into the flock, rejoicing that 
He had found that which was lost.” In like manner, be obedient, O bishop, and do thou seek that which 
was lost, guide that which has wandered out of the right way, bring back that which is gone astray: for 
thou hast authority to bring them back, and to deliver those that are broken-hearted by remission. For by 
thee does our Saviour say to him who is discouraged under the sense of his sins, “Thy sins are forgiven 
thee: thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace.” But this peace and haven of tranquillity is the Church of 
Christ, into which do thou, when thou hast loosed them from their sins, restore them, as being now sound 
and unblameable, of good hope, diligent, laborious in good works. As a skilful and compassionate 
physician, heal all such as have wandered in the ways of sin; for “they that are whole have no need of a 
physician, but they that are sick. For the Son of man came to save and to seek that which was lost.” Since 
thou art therefore a physician of the Lord’s Church, provide remedies suitable to every patient’s case. 
Cure them, heal them by all means possible; restore them sound to the Church. Feed the flock, “not with 
insolence and contempt, as lording it over them,” but as a gentle shepherd, “gathering the lambs into thy 
bosom, and gently leading those which are with young.” 


That It is a Dangerous Thing to Judge Without Hearing Both Sides, or to Determine of Punishment Against 
a Person Before He is Convicted. 


XXI. Be gentle, gracious, mild, without guile, without falsehood; not rigid, not insolent, not severe, not 
arrogant, not unmerciful, not puffed up, not a man-pleaser, not timorous, not double-minded, not one that 
insults over the people that are under thee, not one that conceals the divine laws and the promises to 
repentance, not hasty in thrusting out and expelling, but steady, not one that delights in severity, not 
heady. Do not admit less evidence to convict any one than that of three witnesses, and those of known and 
established reputation; inquire whether they do not accuse out of ill-will or envy: for there are many that 
delight in mischief, forward in discourse, slanderous, haters of the brethren, making it their business to 
scatter the sheep of Christ; whose affirmation if thou admittest without nice scanning the same, thou wilt 
disperse thy flock, and betray it to be devoured by wolves, that is, by demons and wicked men, or rather 
not men, but wild beasts in the shape of men—by the heathen, by the Jews, and by the atheistic heretics. 
For those destroying wolves soon address themselves to any one that is cast out of the Church, and 
esteem him as a lamb delivered for them to devour, reckoning his destruction their own gain. For he that 
is “their father, the devil, is a murderer.” He also who is separated unjustly by thy want of care in judging 
will be overwhelmed with sorrow, and be disconsolate, and so will either wander over to the heathen, or 
be entangled in heresies, and so will be altogether estranged from the Church and from hope in God, and 
will be entangled in impiety, whereby thou wilt be guilty of his perdition: for it is not fair to be too hasty in 
casting out an offender, but slow in receiving him when he returns; to be forward in cutting off, but 
unmerciful when he is sorrowful, and ought to be healed. For of such as these speaks the divine Scripture: 
“Their feet run to mischief; they are hasty to shed blood. Destruction and misery are in their ways, and 
the way of peace have they not known. The fear of God is not before their eyes.” Now the way of peace is 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, who has taught us, saying: “Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven. Give, and it shall 
be given to you;” that is, give remission of sins, and your offences shall be forgiven you. As also He 
instructed us by His prayer to say unto God: “Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” If, 
therefore, you do not forgive offenders, how can you expect the remission of your own sins? Do not you 
rather bind yourselves faster, by pretending in your prayers to forgive, when you really do not forgive? 
Will you not be confronted with your own words, when you say you forgive and do not forgive? For know 
ye, that he who casts out one who has not behaved himself wickedly, or who will not receive him that 
returns, is a murderer of his brother, and sheds his blood, as Cain did that of his brother Abel, and his 
“blood cries to God,” and will be required. For a righteous man unjustly slain by any one will be in rest 
with God for ever. The same is the case of him who without cause is separated by his bishop. He who has 
cast him out as a pestilent fellow when he was innocent, is more furious than a murderer. Such a one has 
no regard to the mercy of God, nor is mindful of His goodness to those that are penitent, nor keeping in 
his eye the examples of those who, having been once great offenders, received forgiveness upon their 
repentance. Upon which account, he who casts off an innocent person is more cruel than he that murders 
the body. In like manner, he who does not receive the penitent, scatters the flock of Christ, being really 
against Him. For as God is just in judging of sinners, so is He merciful in receiving them when they return. 
For David, the man after God’s own heart, in his hymns ascribes both mercy and judgment to Him. 


That David, the Ninevites, Hezekiah, and His Son Manasseh, are Eminent Examples of Repentance, the 
Prayer of Manasseh King of Judah. 


XXII. It is also thy duty, O bishop, to have before thine eyes the examples of those that have gone before, 
and to apply them skilfully to the cases of those who want words of severity or of consolation. Besides, it 
is reasonable that in thy administration of justice thou shouldest follow the will of God; and as God deals 
with sinners, and with those who return, that thou shouldest act accordingly in thy judging. Now, did not 
God by Nathan reproach David for his offence? And yet as soon as he said he repented, He delivered him 
from death, saying, “Be of good cheer; thou shalt not die.” So also, when God had caused Jonah to be 
swallowed up by the sea and the whale, upon his refusal to preach to the Ninevites, when yet he prayed to 
Him out of the belly of the whale, He retrieved his life from corruption. And when Hezekiah had been 
puffed up for a while, yet, as soon as he prayed with lamentation, He remitted his offence. But, O ye 
bishops, hearken to an instance useful upon this occasion. For it is written thus in the fourth book of Kings 
and the second book of Chronicles: “And Hezekiah died; and Manasseh his son reigned. He was twelve 
years old when he began to reign, and he reigned fifty and five years in Jerusalem; and his mother’s name 
was Hephzibah. And he did evil in the sight of the Lord: he did not abstain from the abominations of the 
heathen, whom the Lord destroyed from the face of the children of Israel. And Manasseh returned and 
built the high places which Hezekiah his father had overthrown; and he reared pillars for Baal, and set up 
an altar for Baal, and made groves, as did Ahab king of Israel. And he made altars in the house of the 
Lord, of which the Lord spake to David and to Solomon his son, saying, Therein will I put my name. And 
Manasseh set up altars, and by them served Baal, and said, My name shall continue for ever. And he built 
altars to the host of heaven in the two courts of the house of the Lord; and he made his children pass 
through the fire in a place named Ge Benennom; and he consulted enchanters, and dealt with wizards and 
familiar spirits, and with conjurers and observers of times, and with teraphim. And he sinned exceedingly 
in the eyes of the Lord, to provoke Him to anger. And he set a molten and a graven image, the image of his 
grove, which he made in the house of the Lord, wherein the Lord had chosen to put His name in 
Jerusalem, the holy city, for ever, and had said, I will no more remove my foot from the land of Israel, 
which I gave to their fathers; only if they will observe to do according to all that I have commanded them, 
and according to all the precepts that my servant Moses commanded them. And they hearkened not. And 
Manasseh seduced them to do more evil before the Lord than did the nations whom the Lord cast out from 
the face of the children of Israel. And the Lord spake concerning Manasseh and concerning His people by 
the hand of His servants the prophets, saying, Because Manasseh king of Judah has done all these wicked 
abominations in a higher degree than the Amorite did which was before him, and hath made Judah to sin 
with his idols, thus saith the Lord God of Israel, Behold, I bring evils upon Jerusalem and Judah, that 
whosoever heareth of them, both his ears shall tingle. And I will stretch over Jerusalem the line of 
Samaria, and the plummet of the house of Ahab; and I will blot out Jerusalem as a table-book is blotted out 
by wiping it. And I will turn it upside down; and I will give up the remnant of my inheritance, and will 
deliver them into the hands of their enemies, and they shall become a prey and a spoil to all their 
enemies, because of all the evils which they have done in mine eyes, and have provoked me to anger from 
the day that I brought their fathers out of the land of Egypt even until this day. Moreover, Manasseh shed 
innocent blood very much, till he had filled Jerusalem from one end to another, beside his sins wherewith 
he made Judah to sin in doing evil in the sight of the Lord. And the Lord brought upon him the captains of 
the host of the king of Assyria, and they caught Manasseh in bonds, and they bound him in fetters of 
brass, and brought him to Babylon; and he was bound and shackled with iron all over in the house of the 
prison. And bread made of bran was given unto him scantily, and by weight, and water mixed with vinegar 
but a little and by measure, so much as would keep him alive; and he was in straits and sore affliction. 
And when he was violently afflicted, he besought the face of the Lord his God, and humbled himself 
greatly before the face of the Lord God of his fathers. And he prayed unto the Lord, saying, O Lord, 
almighty God of our fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and of their righteous seed, who hast made 
heaven and earth, with all the ornament thereof, who hast bound the sea by the word of Thy 
commandment, who hast shut up the deep, and sealed it by Thy terrible and glorious name, whom all men 
fear and tremble before Thy power; for the majesty of Thy glory cannot be borne, and Thine angry 
threatening towards sinners is insupportable. But Thy merciful promise is unmeasurable and 
unsearchable; for Thou art the most high Lord, of great compassion, long-suffering, very merciful, and 
repentest of the evils of men. Thou, O Lord, according to Thy great goodness, hast promised repentance 
and forgiveness to them that have sinned against Thee, and of Thine infinite mercy hast appointed 
repentance unto sinners, that they may be saved. Thou therefore, O Lord, that art the God of the just, has 
not appointed repentance to the just as to Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, which have not sinned against 
Thee; but Thou hast appointed repentance unto me that am a sinner: for I have sinned above the number 
of the sands of the sea. My transgressions, O Lord, are multiplied; my transgressions are multiplied, and I 
am not worthy to behold and see the height of heaven for the multitude of mine iniquity. Iam bowed down 
with many iron bands; for I have provoked Thy wrath, and done evil before Thee, setting up abominations, 
and multiplying offences. Now, therefore, I bow the knee of mine heart, beseeching Thee of grace. I have 
sinned, O Lord, I have sinned, and I acknowledge mine iniquities; wherefore I humbly beseech Thee, 
forgive me, O Lord, forgive me, and destroy me not with mine iniquities. Be not angry with me for ever, by 
reserving evil for me; neither condemn me into the lower part of the earth. For Thou art the God, even the 
God of them that repent, and in me Thou wilt show Thy goodness; for Thou wilt save me that am 
unworthy, according to Thy great mercy. Therefore I will praise Thee for ever all the days of my life; for all 
the powers of the heavens do praise Thee, and Thine is the glory for ever and ever. Amen. And the Lord 
heard his voice, and had compassion upon him. And there appeared a flame of fire about him, and all the 
iron shackles and chains which were about him fell off; and the Lord healed Manasseh from his affliction, 


and brought him back to Jerusalem unto his kingdom: and Manasseh knew that the Lord He is God alone. 
And he worshipped the Lord God alone with all his heart, and with all his soul, all the days of his life; and 
he was esteemed righteous. And he took away the strange gods and the graven image out of the house of 
the Lord, and all the altars which he had built in the house of the Lord, and all the altars in Jerusalem, and 
he cast them out of the city. And he repaired the altar of the Lord, and sacrificed thereon peace-offerings 
and thank-offerings. And Manasseh spake to Judah to serve the Lord God of Israel. And he slept in peace 
with his fathers; and Amon his son reigned in his stead. And he did evil in the sight of the Lord according 
to all things that Manasseh his father had done in the former part of his reign. And he provoked the Lord 
his God to anger.” 


Ye have heard, our beloved children, how the Lord God for a while punished him that was addicted to 
idols, and had slain many innocent persons; and yet that He received him when he repented, and forgave 
him his offences, and restored him to his kingdom. For He not only forgives the penitent, but reinstates 
them in their former dignity. 


Amon May be an Example to Such as Sin with an High Hand. 


XXIII. There is no sin more grievous than idolatry, for it is an impiety against God: and yet even this sin 
has been forgiven, upon sincere repentance. But if any one sin in direct opposition, and on purpose to try 
whether God will punish the wicked or not, such a one shall have no remission, although he say with 
himself, “All is well, and I will walk according to the conversation of my evil heart.” Such a one was Amon 
the son of Manasseh. For the Scripture says: “And Amon reasoned an evil reasoning of transgression, and 
said, My father from his childhood was a great transgressor, and repented in his old age; and now I will 
walk as my soul lusteth, and afterwards I will return unto the Lord. And he did evil in the sight of the Lord 
above all that were before him. And the Lord God soon destroyed him utterly from His good land. And his 
servants conspired against him, and slew him in his own house, and he reigned two years only.” 


That Christ Jesus Our Lord Came to Save Sinners by Repentance. 


XXIV. Take heed, therefore, ye of the laity, lest any one of you fix the reasoning of Amon in his heart, and 
be suddenly cut off, and perish. In the same manner, let the bishop take all the care he can that those 
which are yet innocent may not fall into sin; and let him heal and receive those which turn from their sins. 
But if he is pitiless, and will not receive the repenting sinner, he will sin against the Lord his God, 
pretending to be more just than God’s justice, and not receiving him whom He has received, through 
Christ; for whose sake He sent His Son upon earth to men, as a man; for whose sake God was pleased that 
He, who was the Maker of man and woman, should be born of a woman; for whose sake He did not spare 
Him from the cross, from death, and burial, but permitted Him to die, who by nature could not suffer, His 
beloved Son, God the Word, the Angel of His great council, that he might deliver those from death who 
were obnoxious to death. Him do those provoke to anger who do not receive the penitent. For He was not 
ashamed of me, Matthew, who had been formerly a publican; and admitted of Peter, when he had through 
fear denied Him three times, but had appeased Him by repentance, and had wept bitterly; nay, He made 
him a shepherd to His own lambs. Moreover, He ordained Paul, our fellow-apostle, to be of a persecutor 
an apostle, and declared him a chosen vessel, even when he had heaped many mischiefs upon us before, 
and had blasphemed His sacred name. He says also to another, a woman that was a sinner: “Thy sins, 
which are many, are forgiven, for thou lovest much.” And when the elders had set another woman which 
had sinned before Him, and had left the sentence to Him, and were gone out, our Lord, the Searcher of 
the hearts, inquiring of her whether the elders had condemned her, and being answered No, He said unto 
her: “Go thy way therefore, for neither do I condemn thee.” This Jesus, O ye bishops, our Saviour, our 
King, and our God, ought to be set before you as your pattern; and Him you ought to imitate, in being 
meek, quiet, compassionate, merciful, peaceable, without passion, apt to teach, and diligent to convert, 
willing to receive and to comfort; no strikers, not soon angry, not injurious, not arrogant, not supercilious, 
not wine-bibbers, not drunkards, not vainly expensive, not lovers of delicacies, not extravagant, using the 
gifts of God not as another’s, but as their own, as good stewards appointed over them, as those who will 
be required by God to give an account of the same. 


SEC. IV 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THE RESOURCES COLLECTED FOR THE SUPPORT OF THE CLERGY, AND THE RELIEF 
OF THE POOR 


Let the bishop esteem such food and raiment sufficient as suits necessity and decency. Let him not make 
use of the Lord’s goods as another’s, but moderately; “for the labourer is worthy of his reward.” Let him 
not be luxurious in diet, or fond of idle furniture, but contented with so much alone as is necessary for his 
sustenance. 


Of First-Fruits and Tithes, and After What Manner the Bishop is Himself to Partake of Them, or to 
Distribute Them to Others. 


XXV. Let him use those tenths and first-fruits, which are given according to the command of God, as a man 
of God; as also let him dispense in a right manner the free-will offerings which are brought in on account 


of the poor, to the orphans, the widows, the afflicted, and strangers in distress, as having that God for the 
examiner of his accounts who has committed the disposition to him. Distribute to all those in want with 
righteousness, and yourselves use the things which belong to the Lord, but do not abuse them; eating of 
them, but not eating them all up by yourselves: communicate with those that are in want, and thereby 
show yourselves unblameable before God. For if you shall consume them by yourselves, you will be 
reproached by God, who says to such unsatiable people, who alone devour all, “Ye eat up the milk, and 
clothe yourselves with the wool;” and in another passage, “Must you alone live upon the earth”? Upon 
which account you are commanded in the law, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Now we say 
these things, not as if you might not partake of the fruits of your labours; for it is written, “Thou shalt not 
muzzle the mouth of the ox which treadeth out the corn;” but that you should do it with moderation and 
righteousness. As, therefore, the ox that labours in the threshing-floor without a muzzle eats indeed, but 
does not eat all up; so do you who labour in the threshing-floor, that is, in the Church of God, eat of the 
Church: which was also the case of the Levites, who served in the tabernacle of the testimony, which was 
in all things a type of the Church. Nay, further, its very name implied that that tabernacle was fore- 
appointed for a testimony of the Church. Here, therefore, the Levites also, who attended upon the 
tabernacle partook of those things that were offered to God by all the people,—namely, gifts, offerings, 
and first-fruits, and tithes, and sacrifices, and oblations, without disturbance, they and their wives, and 
their sons and their daughters. Since their employment was the ministration to the tabernacle, therefore 
they had not any lot or inheritance in the land among the children of Israel, because the oblations of the 
people were the lot of Levi, and the inheritance of their tribe. You, therefore, O bishops, are to your 
people priests and Levites, ministering to the holy tabernacle, the holy Catholic Church; who stand at the 
altar of the Lord your God, and offer to Him reasonable and unbloody sacrifices through Jesus the great 
High Priest. You are to the laity prophets, rulers, governors, and kings; the mediators between God and 
His faithful people, who receive and declare His word, well acquainted with the Scriptures. Ye are the 
voice of God, and witnesses of His will, who bear the sins of all, and intercede for all; whom, as you have 
heard, the word severely threatens if you hide the key of knowledge from men, who are liable to perdition 
if you do not declare His will to the people that are under you; who shall have a certain reward from God, 
and unspeakable honour and glory, if you duly minister to the holy tabernacle. For as yours is the burden, 
so you receive as your fruit the supply of food and other necessaries. For you imitate Christ the Lord; and 
as He “bare the sins of us all upon the tree” at His crucifixion, the innocent for those who deserved 
punishment, so also you ought to make the sins of the people your own. For concerning our Saviour it is 
said in Isaiah, “He bears our sins, and is afflicted for us.” And again: “He bare the sins of many, and was 
delivered for our offences.” As, therefore, you are patterns for others, so have you Christ for your pattern. 
As, therefore, He is concerned for all, so be you for the laity under you. For do not thou imagine that the 
office of a bishop is an easy or light burden. As, therefore, you bear the weight, so have you a right to 
partake of the fruits before others, and to impart to those that are in want, as being to give an account to 
Him, who without bias will examine your accounts. For those who attend upon the Church ought to be 
maintained by the Church, as being priests, Levites, presidents, and ministers of God; as it is written in 
the book of Numbers concerning the priests: “And the Lord said unto Aaron, Thou, and thy sons, and the 
house of thy family, shall bear the iniquities of the holy things of priesthood.” “Behold, I have given unto 
you the charge of the first-fruits, from all that are sanctified to me by the children of Israel; I have given 
them for a reward to thee, and to thy sons after thee, by an ordinance for ever. This shall be yours out of 
the holy things, out of the oblations, and out of the gifts, and out of all the sacrifices, and out of every 
trespass-offering, and sin-offerings; and all that they render unto me out of all their holy things, they shall 
belong to thee, and to thy sons: in the sanctuary shall they eat them.” And a little after: “All the first-fruits 
of the oil, and of the wine, and of the wheat, all which they shall give unto the Lord, to thee have I given 
them; and all that is first ripe, to thee have I given it, and every devoted thing. Every first-born of man and 
of beast, clean and unclean, and of sacrifice, with the breast, and the right shoulder, all these appertain to 
the priests, and to the rest of those belonging to them, even to the Levites.” 


Hear this, you of the laity also, the elect Church of God. For the people were formerly called “the people 
of God,” and “an holy nation.” You, therefore, are the holy and sacred “Church of God, enrolled in heaven, 
a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people,” a bride adorned for the Lord God, a great Church, a 
faithful Church. Hear attentively now what was said formerly: oblations and tithes belong to Christ our 
High Priest, and to those who minister to Him. Tenths of salvation are the first letter of the name of Jesus. 
Hear, O thou Holy Catholic Church, who hast escaped the ten plagues, and hast received the ten 
commandments, and hast learned the law, and hast kept the faith, and hast believed in Jesus, and hast 
known the decad, and hast believed in the iota which is the first letter of the name of Jesus, and art named 
after His name, and art established, and shinest in the consummation of His glory. Those which were then 
the sacrifices now are prayers, and intercessions, and thanksgivings. Those which were then first-fruits, 
and tithes, and offerings, and gifts, now are oblations, which are presented by holy bishops to the Lord 
God, through Jesus Christ, who has died for them. For these are your high priests, as the presbyters are 
your priests, and your present deacons instead of your Levites; as are also your readers, your singers, 
your porters, your deaconesses, your widows, your virgins, and your orphans: but He who is above all 
these is the High Priest. 


According to What Patterns and Dignity Every Order of the Clergy is Appointed by God. 


XXVI. The bishop, he is the minister of the word, the keeper of knowledge, the mediator between God and 


you in the several parts of your divine worship. He is the teacher of piety; and, next after God, he is your 
father, who has begotten you again to the adoption of sons by water and the Spirit. He is your ruler and 
governor; he is your king and potentate; he is, next after God, your earthly god, who has a right to be 
honoured by you. For concerning him, and such as he, it is that God pronounces, “I have said, Ye are gods; 
and ye are all children of the Most High.” And, “Ye shall not speak evil of the gods.” For let the bishop 
preside over you as one honoured with the authority of God, which he is to exercise over the clergy, and 
by which he is to govern all the people. But let the deacon minister to him, as Christ does to His Father; 
and let him serve him unblameably in all things, as Christ does nothing of Himself, but does always those 
things that please His Father. Let also the deaconess be honoured by you in the place of the Holy Ghost, 
and not do or say anything without the deacon; as neither does the Comforter say or do anything of 
Himself, but gives glory to Christ by waiting for His pleasure. And as we cannot believe on Christ without 
the teaching of the Spirit, so let not any woman address herself to the deacon or bishop without the 
deaconess. Let the presbyters be esteemed by you to represent us the apostles, and let them be the 
teachers of divine knowledge; since our Lord, when He sent us, said, “Go ye, and make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” Let the widows and orphans be esteemed as 
representing the altar of burnt-offering; and let the virgins be honoured as representing the altar of 
incense, and the incense itself. 


That It is a Horrible Thing for a Man to Thrust Himself into Any Sacerdotal Office, as Did Corah and His 
Company, Saul and Uzziah. 


XXVII. As, therefore, it was not lawful for one of another tribe, that was not a Levite, to offer anything, or 
to approach the altar without the priest, so also do you do nothing without the bishop; for if any one does 
anything without the bishop, he does it to no purpose. For it will not be esteemed as of any avail to him. 
For as Saul, when he had offered without Samuel, was told, “It will not avail for thee;” so every person 
among the laity, doing anything without the priest, labours in vain. And as Uzziah the king, who was not a 
priest, and yet would exercise the functions of the priests, was smitten with leprosy for his transgression; 
so every lay person shall not be unpunished who despises God, and is so mad as to affront His priests, and 
unjustly to snatch that honour to himself: not imitating Christ, “who glorified not Himself to be made an 
high priest;” but waited till He heard from His Father, “The Lord sware, and will not repent, Thou art a 
priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedek.” If, therefore, Christ did not glorify Himself without the 
Father, how dare any man thrust himself into the priesthood who has not received that dignity from his 
superior, and do such things which it is lawful only for the priests to do? Were not the followers of Corah, 
even though they were of the tribe of Levi, consumed with fire, because they rose up against Moses and 
Aaron, and meddled with such things as did not belong to them? And Dathan and Abiram went down quick 
into hell; and the rod that budded put a stop to the readiness of the multitude, and demonstrated who was 
the high priest ordained by God. You ought therefore, brethren, to bring your sacrifices and your oblations 
to the bishop, as to your high priest, either by yourselves or by the deacons; and do you bring not those 
only, but also your first-fruits, and your tithes, and your free-will offerings to him. For he knows who they 
are that are in affliction, and gives to every one as is convenient, that so one may not receive alms twice 
or oftener the same day, or the same week, while another has nothing at all. For it is reasonable rather to 
supply the wants of those who really are in distress, than of those who only appear to be so. 


Of an Entertainment, and After What Manner Each Distinct Order of the Clergy is to Be Treated by Those 
Who Invite Them to It. 


XXVIII. If any determine to invite elder women to an entertainment of love, or a feast, as our Saviour calls 
it, let them most frequently send to such a one whom the deacons know to be in distress. But let what is 
the pastor’s due, I mean the first-fruits, be set apart in the feast for him, even though he be not at the 
entertainment, as being your priest, and in honour of that God who has entrusted him with the priesthood. 
But as much as is given to every one of the elder women, let double so much be given to the deacons, in 
honour of Christ. Let also a double portion be set apart for the presbyters, as for such who labour 
continually about the word and doctrine, upon the account of the apostles of our Lord, whose place they 
sustain, as the counsellors of the bishop and the crown of the Church. For they are the Sanhedrim and 
senate of the Church. If there be a reader there, let him receive a single portion, in honour of the 
prophets, and let the singer and the porter have as much. Let the laity, therefore, pay proper honours in 
their presents, and utmost marks of respect to each distinct order. But let them not on all occasions 
trouble their governor, but let them signify their desires by those who minister to him, that is, by the 
deacons, with whom they may be more free. For neither may we address ourselves to Almighty God, but 
only by Christ. In the same manner, therefore, let the laity make known all their desires to the bishop by 
the deacon, and accordingly let them act as he shall direct them. For there was no holy thing offered or 
done in the temple formerly without the priest. “For the priest’s lips shall keep knowledge, and they shall 
seek the law at his mouth,” as the prophet somewhere says, “for he is the messenger of the Lord 
Almighty.” For if the worshippers of demons, in their hateful, abominable, and impure performances, 
imitate the sacred rules till this very day (it is a wide comparison indeed, and there is a vast distance 
between their abominations and God’s sacred worship), in their mockeries of worship they neither offer 
nor do anything without their pretended priest, but esteem him as the very mouth of their idols of stone, 
waiting to see what commands he will lay upon them. And whatsoever he commands them, that they do, 


and without him they do nothing; and they honour him, their pretended priest, and esteem his name as 
venerable in honour of lifeless statues, and in order to the worship of wicked spirits. If these heathens, 
therefore, who give glory to lying vanities, and place their hope upon nothing that is firm, endeavour to 
imitate the sacred rules, how much more reasonable is it that you, who have a most certain faith and 
undoubted hope, and who expect glorious, and eternal, and never-failing promises, should honour the 
Lord God in those set over you, and esteem your bishop to be the mouth of God! 


What is the Dignity of a Bishop and of a Deacon. 


XXIX. For if Aaron, because he declared to Pharaoh the words of God from Moses, is called a prophet; and 
Moses himself is called a god to Pharaoh, on account of his being at once a king and a high priest, as God 
says to him, “I have made thee a god to Pharaoh, and Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet;” why do not 
ye also esteem the mediators of the word to be prophets, and reverence them as gods? 


After What Manner the Laity are to Be Obedient to the Deacon. 


XXX. For now the deacon is to you Aaron, and the bishop Moses. If, therefore, Moses was called a god by 
the Lord, let the bishop be honoured among you as a god, and the deacon as his prophet. For as Christ 
does nothing without His Father, so neither does the deacon do anything without his bishop; and as the 
Son without His Father is nothing, so is the deacon nothing without his bishop; and as the Son is subject 
to His Father, so is every deacon subject to his bishop; and as the Son is the messenger and prophet of the 
Father, so is the deacon the messenger and prophet of his bishop. Wherefore let all things that he is to do 
with any one be made known to the bishop, and be finally ordered by him. 


That the Deacon Must Not Do Anything Without the Bishop. 


XXXI. Let him not do anything at all without his bishop, nor give anything without his consent. For if he 
gives to any one as to a person in distress without the bishop’s knowledge, he gives it so that it must tend 
to the reproach of the bishop, and he accuses him as careless of the distressed. But he that casts reproach 
on his bishop, either by word or deed, opposes God, not hearkening to what He says: “Thou shalt not 
speak evil of the gods.” For He did not make that law concerning deities of wood and of stone, which are 
abominable, because they are falsely called gods, but concerning the priests and the judges, to whom He 
also said, “Ye are gods, and children of the Most High.” 


That the Deacon Must Not Make Any Distributions Without the Consent of the Bishop, Because that Will 
Turn to the Reproach of the Bishop. 


XXXII. If therefore, O deacon, thou knowest any one to be in distress, put the bishop in mind of him, and 
so give to him; but do nothing in a clandestine way, so as may tend to his reproach, lest thou raise a 
murmur against him; for the murmur will not be against him, but against the Lord God: and the deacon, 
with the rest, will hear what Aaron and Miriam heard, when they spake against Moses: “How is it that ye 
were not afraid to speak against my servant Moses?” And again, Moses says to those who rose up against 
him: “Your murmuring is not against us, but against the Lord our God.” For if he that calls one of the laity 
Raka, or fool, shall not be unpunished, as doing injury to the name of Christ, how dare any man speak 
against his bishop, by whom the Lord gave the Holy Spirit among you upon the laying on of his hands, by 
whom ye have learned the sacred doctrines, and have known God, and have believed in Christ, by whom 
ye were known of God, by whom ye were sealed with the oil of gladness and the ointment of 
understanding, by whom ye were declared to be the children of light, by whom the Lord in your 
illumination testified by the imposition of the bishop’s hands, and sent out His sacred voice upon every 
one of you, saying, “Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee?” By thy bishop, O man, God adopts 
thee for His child. Acknowledge, O son, that right hand which was a mother to thee. Love him who, after 
God, is become a father to thee, and honour him. 


After What Manner the Bishops are to Be Honoured, and to Be Reverenced as Our Spiritual Parents. 


XXXIII. For if the divine oracle says, concerning our parents according to the flesh, “Honour thy father 
and thy mother, that it may be well with thee;” and, “He that curseth his father or his mother, let him die 
the death;” how much more should the word exhort you to honour your spiritual parents, and to love them 
as your benefactors and ambassadors with God, who have regenerated you by water, and endued you with 
the fulness of the Holy Spirit, who have fed you with the word as with milk, who have nourished you with 
doctrine, who have confirmed you by their admonitions, who have imparted to you the saving body and 
precious blood of Christ, who have loosed you from your sins, who have made you partakers of the holy 
and sacred eucharist, who have admitted you to be partakers and fellow-heirs of the promise of God! 
Reverence these, and honour them with all kinds of honour; for they have obtained from God the power of 
life and death, in their judging of sinners, and condemning them to the death of eternal fire, as also of 
loosing returning sinners from their sins, and of restoring them to a new life. 


That Priests are to Be Preferred Before Rulers and Kings. 


XXXIV. Account these worthy to be esteemed your rulers and your kings, and bring them tribute as to 


kings; for by you they and their families ought to be maintained. As Samuel made constitutions for the 
people concerning a king, in the first book of Kings, and Moses did so concerning priests in Leviticus, so 
do we also make constitutions for you concerning bishops. For if there the multitude distributed the 
inferior services in proportion to so great a king, ought not therefore the bishop much more now to 
receive of you those things which are determined by God for the sustenance of himself and of the rest of 
the clergy belonging to him? But if we may add somewhat further, let the bishop receive more than the 
other received of old: for he only managed the affairs of the soldiery, being entrusted with war and peace 
for the preservation of men’s bodies; but the other is entrusted with the exercise of the priestly office in 
relation to God, in order to preserve both body and soul from dangers. By how much, therefore, the soul is 
more valuable than the body, so much the priestly office is beyond the kingly. For it binds and looses those 
that are worthy of punishment or of remission. Wherefore you ought to love the bishop as your father, and 
fear him as your king, and honour him as your lord, bringing to him your fruits and the works of your 
hands, for a blessing upon you, giving to him your first-fruits, and your tithes, and your oblations, and 
your gifts, as to the priest of God; the first-fruits of your wheat, and wine, and oil, and autumnal fruits, 
and wool, and all things which the Lord God gives thee. And thy offering shall be accepted as a savour of a 
sweet smell to the Lord thy God; and the Lord will bless the works of thy hands, and will multiply the good 
things of the land. “For a blessing is upon the head of him that giveth.” 


That Both the Law and the Gospel Prescribe Offerings. 


XXXV. Now you ought to know, that although the Lord has delivered you from the additional bonds, and 
has brought you out of them to your refreshment, and does not permit you to sacrifice irrational creatures 
for sin-offerings, and purifications, and scapegoats, and continual washings and sprinklings, yet has He 
nowhere freed you from those oblations which you owe to the priests, nor from doing good to the poor. 
For the Lord says to you in the Gospel: “Unless your righteousness abound more than that of the scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall by no means enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Now herein will your 
righteousness exceed theirs, if you take greater care of the priests, the orphans, and the widows; as it is 
written: “He hath scattered abroad; he hath given to the poor; his righteousness remaineth for ever.” And 
again: “By acts of righteousness and faith iniquities are purged.” And again: “Every bountiful soul is 
blessed.” So therefore shalt thou do as the Lord has appointed, and shalt give to the priest what things 
are due to him, the first-fruits of thy floor, and of thy wine-press, and sin-offerings, as to the mediator 
between God and such as stand in need of purgation and forgiveness. For it is thy duty to give, and his to 
administer, as being the administrator and disposer of ecclesiastical affairs. Yet shalt thou not call thy 
bishop to account, nor watch his administration, how he does it, when, or to whom, or where, or whether 
he do it well or ill, or indifferently; for he has One who will call him to an account, the Lord God, who put 
this administration into his hands, and thought him worthy of the priesthood of so great dignity. 


The Recital of the Ten Commandments, and After What Manner They Do Here Prescribe to Us. 


XXXVI. Have before thine eyes the fear of God, and always remember the ten commandments of God,—to 
love the one and only Lord God with all thy strength; to give no heed to idols, or any other beings, as 
being lifeless gods, or irrational beings or daemons. Consider the manifold workmanship of God, which 
received its beginning through Christ. Thou shalt observe the Sabbath, on account of Him who ceased 
from His work of creation, but ceased not from His work of providence: it is a rest for meditation of the 
law, not for idleness of the hands. Reject every unlawful lust, everything destructive to men, and all anger. 
Honour thy parents, as the authors of thy being. Love thy neighbour as thyself. Communicate the 
necessaries of life to the needy. Avoid swearing falsely, and swearing often, and in vain; for thou shalt not 
be held guiltless. Do not appear before the priests empty, and offer thy free-will offerings continually. 
Moreover, do not leave the church of Christ; but go thither in the morning before all thy work, and again 
meet there in the evening, to return thanks to God that He has preserved thy life. Be diligent, and 
constant, and laborious in thy calling. Offer to the Lord thy free-will offerings; for says He, “Honour the 
Lord with the fruit of thy honest labours.” If thou art not able to cast anything considerable into the 
Corban, yet at least bestow upon the strangers one, or two, or five mites. “Lay up to thyself heavenly 
treasure, which neither the moth nor thieves can destroy.” And in doing this, do not judge thy bishop, or 
any of thy neighbours among the laity; for if thou judge thy brother, thou becomest a judge, without being 
constituted such by anybody, for the priests are only entrusted with the power of judging. For to them it is 
said, “Judge righteous judgment;” and again “Approve yourselves to be exact money-changers.” For to you 
this is not entrusted; for, on the contrary, it is said to those who are not of the dignity of magistrates or 
ministers: “Judge not, and ye shall not be judged.” 


SEC. V 
ON ACCUSATIONS, AND THE TREATMENT OF ACCUSERS 


Concerning Accusers and False Accusers, and How a Judge is Not Rashly Either to Believe Them or 
Disbelieve Them, But After an Accurate Examination. 


XXXVII. But it is the duty of the bishop to judge rightly, as it is written, “Judge righteous judgment;” and 
elsewhere, “Why do ye not even of yourselves judge what is right?” Be ye therefore as skilful dealers in 


money: for as these reject bad money, but take to themselves what is current, in the same manner it is the 
bishops’s duty to retain the unblameable, but either to heal, or, if they be past cure, to cast off those that 
are blameworthy, so as not to be hasty in cutting off, nor to believe all accusations; for it sometimes 
happens that some, either through passion or envy, do insist on a false accusation against a brother, as did 
the two elders in the case of Susanna in Babylon, and the Egyptian woman in the case of Joseph. Do thou 
therefore, as a man of God, not rashly receive such accusations, lest thou take away the innocent and slay 
the righteous; for he that will receive such accusations is the author of anger rather than of peace. But 
where there is anger, there the Lord is not; for that anger, which is the friend of Satan—I mean that which 
is excited unjustly by the means of false brethren—never suffers unanimity to be in the Church. 
Wherefore, when you know such persons to be foolish, quarrelsome, passionate, and such as delight in 
mischief, do not give credit to them; but observe such as they are, when you hear anything from them 
against their brother: for murder is nothing in their eyes, and they cast a man down in such a way as one 
would not suspect. Do thou therefore consider diligently the accuser, wisely observing his mode of life, 
what, and of what sort it is; and in case thou findest him a man of veracity, do according to the doctrine of 
our Lord, and taking him who is accused, rebuke him, that he may repent, when nobody is by. But if he be 
not persuaded, take with thee out or two more, and so show him his fault, and admonish him with 
mildness and instruction; for “wisdom will rest upon an heart that is good, but is not understood in the 
heart of the foolish.” 


That Sinners are Privately to Be Reproved, and the Penitent to Be Received, According to the Constitution 
of Our Lord. 


XXXVIII. If, therefore, he be persuaded by the mouth of you three, it is well. But if any one hardens 
himself, “tell it to the Church: but if he neglects to hear the Church, let him be to thee as an heathen man 
and a publican;” and receive him no longer into the Church as a Christian, but reject him as an heathen. 
But if he be willing to repent, receive him. For the Church does not receive an heathen or a publican to 
communion, before they every one repent of their former impieties; for our Lord Jesus, the Christ of God, 
has appointed place for the acceptance of men upon their repentance. 


Examples of Repentance. 


XXXIX. For I Matthew, one of those twelve which speak to you in this doctrine, am an apostle, having 
myself been formerly a publican, but now have obtained mercy through believing, and have repented of 
my former practices, and have been vouchsafed the honour to be an apostle and preacher of the word. 
And Zacchaeus, whom the Lord received upon his repentance and prayers to Him, was also himself in the 
same manner a publican at first. And, besides, even the soldiers and multitude of publicans, who came to 
hear the word of the Lord about repentance, heard this from the prophet John, after he had baptized 
them: “Do nothing more than that which is appointed you.” In like manner, life is not refused to the 
heathen, if they repent and cast away their unbelief. Esteem, therefore, every one that is convicted of any 
wicked action, and has not repented, as a publican or an heathen. But if he afterward repents, and turns 
from his error, then, as we receive the heathen, when they wish to repent, into the Church indeed to hear 
the word, but do not receive them to communion until they have received the seal of baptism, and are 
made complete Christians; so do we also permit such as these to enter only to hear, until they show the 
fruit of repentance, that by hearing the word they may not utterly and irrecoverably perish. But let them 
not be admitted to communion in prayer; and let them depart after the reading of the law, and the 
prophets, and the Gospel, that by such departure they may be made better in their course of life, by 
endeavouring to meet every day about the public assemblies, and to be frequent in prayer, that they also 
may be at length admitted, and that those who behold them may be affected, and be more secured by 
fearing to fall into the same condition. 


That We are Not to Be Implacable to Him Who Has Once or Twice Offended. 


XL. But yet do not thou, O bishop, presently abhor any person who has fallen into one or two offences, nor 
shalt thou exclude him from the word of the Lord, nor reject him from common intercourse, since neither 
did the Lord refuse to eat with publicans and sinners; and when He was accused by the Pharisees on this 
account, He said: “They that are well have no need of the physician, but they that are sick.” Do you, 
therefore, live and dwell with those who are separated from you for their sins; and take care of them, 
comforting them, and confirming them, and saying to them: “Be strengthened, ye weak hands and feeble 
knees.” For we ought to comfort those that mourn, and afford encouragement to the fainthearted, lest by 
immoderate sorrow they degenerate into distraction, since “he that is fainthearted is exceedingly 
distracted.” 


After What Manner We Ought to Receive a Penitent; How We Ought to Deal with Offenders, and When 
They are to Be Cut Off from the Church. 


XLI. But if any one returns, and shows forth the fruit of repentance, then do ye receive him to prayer, as 
the lost son, the prodigal, who had consumed his father’s substance with harlots, who fed swine, and 
desired to be fed with husks, and could not obtain it. This son, when he repented, and returned to his 
father, and said, “I have sinned against Heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son;” the father, full of affection to his child, received him with music, and restored him his old robe, and 


ring, and shoes, and slew the fatted calf, and made merry with his friends. Do thou therefore, O bishop, 
act in the same manner. And as thou receivest an heathen after thou hast instructed and baptized him, so 
do thou let all join in prayers for this man, and restore him by imposition of hands to his ancient place 
among the flock, as one purified by repentance; and that imposition of hands shall be to him instead of 
baptism: for by the laying on of our hands the Holy Ghost was given to believers. And in case some one of 
those brethren who had stood immoveable accuse thee, because thou art reconciled to him, say to him: 
“Thou art always with me, and all that I have is thine. It was meet to make merry and be glad: for this thy 
brother was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.” For that God does not only receive the 
penitent, but restores them to their former dignity, holy David is a sufficient witness, who, after his sin in 
the matter of Uriah, prayed to God, and said: “Restore unto me the joy of Thy salvation, and uphold me 
with Thy free Spirit.” And again: “Turn Thy face from my sins, and blot out all mine offences. Create in me 
a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit in my inward parts. Cast me not away from Thy presence, 
and take not Thy Holy Spirit from me.” Do thou therefore, as a compassionate physician, heal all that have 
sinned, making use of saving methods of cure; not only cutting and searing, or using corrosives, but 
binding up, and putting in tents, and using gentle healing medicines, and sprinkling comfortable words. If 
it be an hollow wound, or great gash, nourish it with a suitable plaister, that it may be filled up, and 
become even with the rest of the whole flesh. If it be foul, cleanse it with corrosive powder, that is, with 
the words of reproof. If it have proud flesh, eat it down with a sharp plaister—the threats of judgment. If it 
spreads further, sear it, and cut off the putrid flesh, mortifying him with fastings. But if, after all that thou 
hast done, thou perceivest that from the feet to the head there is no room for a fomentation, or oil, or 
bandage, but that the malady spreads and prevents all cure, as a gangrene which corrupts the entire 
member; then, with a great deal of consideration, and the advice of other skilful physicians, cut off the 
putrefied member, that the whole body of the Church be not corrupted. Be not therefore ready and hasty 
to cut off, nor do thou easily have recourse to the saw, with its many teeth; but first use a lancet to lay 
open the wound, that the inward cause whence the pain is derived being drawn out, may keep the body 
free from pain. But if thou seest any one past repentance, and he is become insensible, then cut off the 
incurable from the Church with sorrow and lamentation. For: “Take out from among yourselves that 
wicked person.” And: “Ye shall make the children of Israel to fear.” And again: “Thou shalt not accept the 
persons of the rich in judgment.” And: “Thou shalt not pity a poor man in his cause: for the judgment is 
the Lord’s.” 


That a Judge Must Not Be a Respecter of Persons. 


XLII. But if the slanderous accusation be false, and you that are the pastors, with the deacons, admit of 
that falsehood for truth, either by acceptance of persons or receiving of bribes, as willing to do that which 
will he pleasing to the devil, and so you thrust out from the Church him that is accused, but is clear of the 
crime, you shall give an account in the day of the Lord. For it is written: “The innocent and the righteous 
thou shalt not slay.” “Thou shalt not take gifts to smite the soul: for gifts blind the eyes of the wise, and 
destroy the words of the righteous.” And again: “They that justify the wicked for gifts, and take away the 
righteousness of the righteous from him.” Be careful, therefore, not to condemn any persons unjustly, and 
so to assist the wicked. For “woe to him that calls evil good, and good evil; bitter sweet, and sweet bitter; 
that puts light for darkness, and darkness for light.” Take care, therefore, lest by any means ye become 
acceptors of persons, and thereby fall under this voice of the Lord. For if you condemn others unjustly, you 
pass sentence against yourselves. For the Lord says: “With what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged; 
and as you condemn, you shall be condemned.” If, therefore, ye judge without respect of persons, ye will 
discover that accuser who bears false witness against his neighbour, and will prove him to be a sycophant, 
a spiteful person, and a murderer, causing perplexity by accusing the man as if he were wicked, 
inconstant in his words, contradicting himself in what he affirms, and entangled with the words of his own 
mouth; for his own lips are a dangerous snare to him: whom, when thou hast convicted him of speaking 
falsely, thou shalt judge severely, and shalt deliver him to the fiery sword, and thou shalt do to him as he 
wickedly proposed to do to his brother; for as much as in him lay he slew his brother, by forestalling the 
ears of the judge. Now it is written, that “he that sheddeth man’s blood, for that his own blood shall be 
shed.” And: “Thou shalt take away that innocent blood, which was shed without cause, from thee.” 


After What Manner False Accusers are to Be Punished. 


XLII. Thou shalt therefore cast him out of the congregation as a murderer of his brother. Some time 
afterwards, if he says that he repents, mortify him with fastings, and afterwards ye shall lay your hands 
upon him and receive him, but still securing him, that he does not disturb anybody a second time. But if, 
when he is admitted again, he be alike troublesome, and will not cease to disturb and to quarrel with his 
brother, spying faults out of a contentious spirit, cast him out as a pernicious person, that he may not lay 
waste the Church of God. For such a one is the raiser of disturbances in cities; for he, though he be 
within, does not become the Church, but is a superfluous and vain member, casting a blot, as far as in him 
lies, on the body of Christ. For if such men as are born with superfluous members of their body, which 
hang to them as fingers, or excrescences of flesh, cut them away from themselves on account of their 
indecency, whereby the unseemliness vanishes, and the man recovers his natural good shape by the 
means of the surgeon; how much more ought you, the pastors of the Church (for the Church is a perfect 
body, and sound members; of such as believe in God, in the fear of the Lord, and in love), to do the like 
when there is found in it a superfluous member with wicked designs, and rendering the rest of the body 


unseemly, and disturbing it with sedition, and war, and evil-speaking; causing fears, disturbances, blots, 
evil-speaking, accusations, disorders, and doing the like works of the devil, as if he were ordained by the 
devil to cast a reproach on the Church by calumnies, and mighty disorders, and strife, and division! Such 
a one, therefore, when he is a second time cast out of the Church, is justly cut off entirely from the 
congregation of the Lord. And now the Church of the Lord will be more beautiful than it was before, when 
it had a superfluous, and to itself a disagreeable member. Wherefore henceforward it will be free from 
blame and reproach, and become clear of such wicked, deceitful, abusive, unmerciful, traitorous persons; 
of such as are “haters of those that are good, lovers of pleasure,” affecters of vainglory, deceivers, and 
pretenders to wisdom; of such as make it their business to scatter, or rather utterly to disperse, the lambs 
of the Lord. 


SEC. VI 


THE DISPUTES OF THE FAITHFUL TO BE SETTLED BY THE DECISIONS OF THE BISHOP, AND THE FAITHFUL TO BE 
RECONCILED 


Do thou therefore, O bishop, together with thy subordinate clergy, endeavour rightly to divide the word of 
truth. For the Lord says: “If you walk cross-grained to me, I will walk cross-grained to you.” And 
elsewhere: “With the holy Thou wilt be holy, and with the perfect man Thou wilt be perfect, and with the 
froward Thou wilt be froward.” Walk therefore holily, that you may rather appear worthy of praise from 
the Lord than of complaint from the adversary. 


That the Deacon is to Ease the Burden of the Bishops, and to Order the Smaller Matters Himself. 


XLIV. Be ye of one mind, O ye bishops, one with another, and be at peace with one another; sympathize 
with one another, love the brethren, and feed the people with care; with one consent teach those that are 
under you to be of the same sentiments and to be of the same opinions about the same matters, “that 
there may be no schisms among you; that ye may be one body and one spirit, perfectly joined together in 
the same mind and in the same judgment,” according to the appointment of the Lord. And let the deacon 
refer all things to the bishop, as Christ does to His Father. But let him order such things as he is able by 
himself, receiving power from the bishop, as the Lord did from His Father the power of creation and of 
providence. But the weighty matters let the bishop judge; but let the deacon be the bishop’s ear, and eye, 
and mouth, and heart, and soul, that the bishop may not be distracted with many cares, but with such only 
as are more considerable, as Jethro did appoint for Moses, and his counsel was received. 


That Contentions and Quarrels are Unbecoming Christians. 


XLV. It is therefore a noble encomium for a Christian to have no contest with any one; but if by any 
management or temptation a contest arises with any one, let him endeavour that it may be composed, 
though thereby he be obliged to lose somewhat; and let it not come before an heathen tribunal. Nay, 
indeed, you are not to permit that the rulers of this world should pass sentence against your people; for by 
them the devil contrives mischief to the servants of God, and occasions a reproach to be cast upon us, as 
though we had not “one wise man that is able to judge between his brethren,” or to decide their 
controversies. 


That Believers Ought Not to Go to Law Before Unbelievers; Nor Ought Any Unbeliever to Be Called for a 
Witness Against Believers. 


XLVI. Let not the heathen therefore know of your differences among one another, nor do you receive 
unbelievers as witnesses against yourselves, nor be judged by them, nor owe them anything on account of 
tribute or fear; but “render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s,” as tribute, taxes, or poll-money, as our Lord by giving a piece of money was freed from 
disturbance. Choose therefore rather to suffer harm, and to endeavour after those things that make for 
peace, not only among the brethren, but also among the unbelievers. For by suffering loss in the affairs of 
this life, thou wilt be sure not to suffer in the concerns of piety, and wilt live religiously, and according to 
the command of Christ. But if brethren have lawsuits one with another, which God forbid, you who are the 
rulers ought thence to learn that such as these do not do the work of brethren in the Lord, but rather of 
public enemies; and one of the parties will be found to be mild, gentle, and the child of light; but the other 
unmerciful, insolent, and covetous. Let him, therefore, who is condemned be rebuked, let him be 
separated, let him undergo the punishment of his hatred to his brother. Afterwards, when he repents, let 
him be received; and so, when they have learned prudence, they will ease your judicatures. It is also a 
duty to forgive each other’s trespasses—not the duty of those that judge, but of those that have quarrels; 
as the Lord determined when I Peter asked Him, “How oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive 
him? Till seven times?” He replied, “I say not unto thee, Until seven times, but until seventy times seven.” 
For so would our Lord have us to be truly His disciples, and never to have anything against anybody; as, 
for instance, anger without measure, passion without mercy, covetousness without justice, hatred without 
reconciliation. Draw by your instruction those who are angry to friendship, and those who are at variance 
to agreement. For the Lord says: “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of 
God.” 


That the Judicatures of Christians Ought to Be Held on the Second Day of the Week. 


XLVII. Let your judicatures be held on the second day of the week, that if any controversy arise about your 
sentence, having an interval till the Sabbath, you may be able to set the controversy right, and to reduce 
those to peace who have the contests one with another against the Lord’s day. Let also the deacons and 
presbyters be present at your judicatures, to judge without acceptance of persons, as men of God, with 
righteousness. When, therefore, both the parties are come, according as the law says, those that have the 
controversy shall stand severally in the middle of the court; and when you have heard them, give your 
votes holily, endeavouring to make them both friends before the sentence of the bishop, that judgment 
against the offender may not go abroad into the world; knowing that he has in the court the Christ of God 
as conscious of and confirming his judgment. But if any persons are accused by any one, and their fame 
suffers as if they did not walk uprightly in the Lord, in like manner you shall hear both parties—the 
accuser and accused; but not with prejudice, nor with hearkening to one part only, but with righteousness, 
as passing a sentence concerning eternal life or death. For says God: “He shall prosecute that which is 
right justly.” For he that is justly punished and separated by you is rejected from eternal life and glory; he 
becomes dishonourable among holy men, and one condemned of God. 


That the Same Punishment is Not to Be Inflicted for Every Offence, But Different Punishments for 
Different Offenders. 


XLVIII. Do not pass the same sentence for every sin, but one suitable to each crime, distinguishing all the 
several sorts of offences with much prudence, the great from the little. Treat a wicked action after one 
manner, and a wicked word after another; a bare intention still otherwise. So also in the case of a 
contumely or suspicion. And some thou shalt curb by threatenings alone; some thou shalt punish with 
fines to the poor; some thou shalt mortify with fastings; and others thou shalt separate according to the 
greatness of their several crimes. For the law did not allot the same punishment to every offence, but had 
a different regard to a sin against God, against the priest, against the temple, or against the sacrifice; 
from a sin against the king, or ruler, or a soldier, or a fellow-subject; and so were the offences different 
which were against a servant, a possession, or a brute creature. And again, sins were differently rated 
according as they were against parents and kinsmen, and those differently which were done on purpose 
from those that happened involuntarily. Accordingly the punishments were different: as death either by 
crucifixion or by stoning, fines, scourgings, or the suffering the same mischiefs they had done to others. 
Wherefore do you also allot different penalties to different offences, lest any injustice should happen, and 
provoke God to indignation. For of what unjust judgment soever you are the instruments, of the same you 
shall receive the reward from God. “For with what judgment ye judge ye shall be judged.” 


What are to Be the Characters of Accusers and Witnesses. 


XLIX. When, therefore, you are set down at your tribunal, and the parties are both of them present (for we 
will not call them brethren until they receive each other in peace), examine diligently concerning those 
who appear before you; and first concerning the accuser, whether this be the first person he has accused, 
or whether he has advanced accusations against some others before, and whether this contest and 
accusation of theirs does not arise from some quarrel, and what sort of life the accuser leads. Yet, though 
he be of a good conscience, do not give credit to him alone, for that is contrary to the law; but let him 
have others to join in his testimony, and those of the same course of life. As the law says: “At the mouth of 
two or three witnesses everything shall be established.” But why did we say that the character of the 
witnesses was to be inquired after, of what sort it is? Because it frequently happens that two and more 
testify for mischief, and with joint consent prefer a lie; as did the two elders against Susanna in Babylon, 
and the sons of transgressors against Naboth in Samaria, and the multitude of the Jews against our Lord 
at Jerusalem, and against Stephen His first martyr. Let the witnesses therefore be meek, free from anger, 
full of equity, kind, prudent, continent, free from wickedness, faithful, religious; for the testimony of such 
persons is firm on account of their character, and true on account of their mode of life. But as to those of a 
different character, do not ye receive their testimony, although they seem to agree together in their 
evidence against the accused; for it is ordained in the law: “Thou shalt not be with a multitude for 
wickedness; thou shalt not receive a vain report; thou shalt not consent with a multitude to pervert 
judgment.” You ought also particularly to know him that is accused; what he is in his course and mode of 
life; whether he have a good report as to his life; whether he has been unblameable; whether he has been 
zealous in holiness; whether he be a lover of the widows, a lover of the strangers, a lover of the poor, and 
a lover of the brethren; whether he be not given to filthy lucre; whether he be not an extravagant person, 
or a spendthrift; whether he be sober, and free from luxury, or a drunkard, or a glutton; whether he be 
compassionate and charitable. 


That Former Offences Do Sometimes Render After Accusations Credible. 


L. For if he has been before addicted to wicked works, the accusations which are now brought against him 
will thence in some measure appear to be true, unless justice do plainly plead for him. For it may be, that 
though he had formerly been an offender, yet that he may not be guilty of this crime of which he is 
accused. Wherefore be exactly cautious about such circumstances, and so render your sentences, when 
pronounced against the offender convicted, safe and firm. And if, after his separation, he begs pardon, 
and falls down before the bishop, and acknowledges his fault, receive him. But neither do you suffer a 


false accuser to go unpunished, that he may not calumniate another who lives well, or encourage some 
other person to do like him. Nor, to be sure, do ye suffer a person convicted to go off clear, lest another be 
ensnared in the same crimes. For neither shall a witness of mischiefs be unpunished, nor shall he that 
offends be without censure. 


Against Judging Without Hearing Both Sides. 


LI. We said before that judgment ought not to be given upon hearing only one of the parties; for if you 
hear one of them when the other is not there, and so cannot make his defence to the accusation brought 
against him, and rashly give your votes for condemnation, you will be found guilty of that man’s 
destruction, and partaker with the false accuser before God, the just Judge. For “as he that holdeth the 
tail of a dog, so is he that presides at unjust judgment.” But if ye become imitators of the elders in 
Babylon, who, when they had borne witness against Susanna, unjustly condemned her to death, you will 
become obnoxious to their judgment and condemnation. For the Lord by Daniel delivered Susanna from 
the hand of the ungodly, but condemned to the fire those elders who were guilty of her blood, and 
reproaches you by him, saying: “Are ye so foolish, ye children of Israel? Without examination, and without 
knowing the truth, have ye condemned a daughter of Israel? Return again to the place of judgment, for 
these men have borne false witness against her.” 


The Caution Observed at Heathen Tribunals Before the Condemnation of Criminals Affords Christians a 
Good Example. 


LI. Consider even the judicatures of this world, by whose power we see murderers, adulterers, wizards, 
robbers of sepulchres, and thieves brought to trial; and those that preside, when they have received their 
accusations from those that brought them, ask the malefactor whether those things be so. And though he 
does not deny the crimes, they do not presently send him out to punishment; but for several days they 
make inquiry about him with a full council, and with the veil interposed. And he that is to pass the final 
decree and suffrage of death against him, lifts up his hands to the sun, and solemnly affirms that he is 
innocent of the blood of the man. Though they be heathens, and know not the Deity, nor the vengeance 
which will fall upon men from God on account of those that are justly condemned, they avoid such unjust 
judgments. 


That Christians Ought Not to Be Contentious One with Another. 


LHI. But you who know who our God is, and what are His judgments, how can you bear to pass an unjust 
judgment, since your sentence will be immediately known to God? And if you have judged righteously, you 
will be deemed worthy of the recompenses of righteousness, both now and hereafter; but if unrighteously, 
you will partake of the like. We therefore advise you, brethren, rather to deserve commendation from God 
than rebukes; for the commendation of God is eternal life to men, as is His rebuke everlasting death. Be 
ye therefore righteous judges, peacemakers, and without anger. For “he that is angry with his brother 
without a cause is obnoxious to the judgment.” But if it happens that by any one’s contrivance you are 
angry at anybody, “let not the sun go down upon your wrath;” for says David, “Be angry and sin not;” that 
is, be soon reconciled, lest your wrath continue so long that it turn to a settled hatred, and work sin. “For 
the souls of those that bear a settled hatred are to death,” says Solomon. But our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ says in the Gospels: “If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
ought against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift to God.” Now the gift to God is every one’s prayer and thanksgiving. If, 
therefore, thou hast anything against thy brother, or he has anything against thee, neither will thy prayers 
be heard, nor will thy thanksgivings be accepted, by reason of that hidden anger. But it is your duty, 
brethren, to pray continually. Yet, because God hears not those which are at enmity with their brethren by 
unjust quarrels, even though they should pray three times an hour, it is our duty to compose all our enmity 
and littleness of soul, that we may be able to pray with a pure and unpolluted heart. For the Lord 
commanded us to love even our enemies, and by no means to hate our friends. And the lawgiver says: 
“Thou shalt not hate any man; thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy mind. Thou shalt certainly reprove 
thy brother, and not incur sin on his account.” “Thou shalt not hate an Egyptian, for thou wast a sojourner 
with him. Thou shalt not hate an Idumaean, for he is thy brother.” And David says: “If I have repaid those 
that requited me evil.” Wherefore, if thou wilt be a Christian, follow the law of the Lord: “Loose every 
band of wickedness;” for the Lord has given thee authority to remit those sins to thy brother which he has 
committed against thee as far as “seventy times seven,” that is, four hundred and ninety times. How oft, 
therefore, hast thou remitted to thy brother, that thou art unwilling to do it now, when thou also hast 
heard Jeremiah saying, “Do not any of you impute the wickedness of his neighbour in your hearts?” But 
thou rememberest injuries, and keepest enmity, and comest into judgment, and art suspicious of His 
anger, and thy prayer is hindered. Nay, if thou hast remitted to thy brother four hundred and ninety times, 
do thou still multiply thy acts of gentleness more, to do good for thy own sake. Although he does not do so, 
yet, however, do thou endeavour to forgive thy brother for God’s sake, “that thou mayest be the son of thy 
Father which is in heaven,” and when thou prayest, mayest be heard as a friend of God. 


That the Bishops Must by Their Deacon Put the People in Mind of the Obligation They are Under to Live 
Peaceably Together. 


LIV. Wherefore, O bishop, when you are to go to prayer after the lessons, and the psalmody, and the 
instruction out of the Scriptures, let the deacon stand nigh you, and with a loud voice say: Let none have 
any quarrel with another; let none come in hypocrisy; that if there be any controversy found among any of 
you, they may be affected in conscience, and may pray to God, and be reconciled to their brethren. For if, 
upon coming into any one’s house, we are to say, “Peace be to this house,” like sons of peace bestowing 
peace on those who are worthy, as it is written, “He came and preached peace to you that are nigh, and 
them that are far off, whom the Lord knows to be His,” much more is it incumbent on those that enter into 
the Church of God before all things to pray for the peace of God. But if he prays for it upon others, much 
more let himself be within the same, as a child of light; for he that has it not within himself is not fit to 
bestow it upon others. Wherefore, before all things, it is our duty to be at peace in our own minds; for he 
that does not find any disorder in himself will not quarrel with another, but will be peaceable, friendly, 
gathering the Lord’s people, and a fellow-worker with him, in order to the increasing the number of those 
that shall be saved in unanimity. For those who contrive enmities, and strifes, and contests, and lawsuits, 
are wicked, and aliens from God. 


An Enumeration of the Several Instances of Divine Providence, and How in Every Age from the Beginning 
of the World God Has Invited All Men to Repentance. 


LV. For God, being a God of mercy from the beginning, called every generation to repentance by righteous 
men and prophets. He instructed those before the flood by Abel and Sem, and Seth, also by Enos, and by 
Enoch that was translated; those at the flood by Noah; the inhabitants of Sodom by hospitable Lot; those 
after the flood by Melchizedek, and the patriarchs, and Job the beloved of God; the Egyptians by Moses; 
the Israelites by him, and Joshua, and Caleb, and Phineas, and the rest; those after the law by angels and 
prophets, and the same by His own incarnation of the Virgin; those a little before His bodily appearance 
by John His forerunner, and the same by the same person after Christ’s birth, saying, “Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand;” those after His passion by us, the twelve apostles, and Paul the chosen 
vessel. We therefore, who have been vouchsafed the favour of being the witnesses of His appearance, 
together with James the brother of our Lord, and the other seventy-two disciples, and his seven deacons, 
have heard from the mouth of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by exact knowledge declare “what is the will of 
God, that good, and acceptable, and perfect will” which is made known to us by Jesus; that none should 
perish, but that all men with one accord should believe in Him, and send unanimously praise to Him, and 
thereby live for ever. 


That It is the Will of God that Men Should Be of One Mind in Matters of Religion, in Accord with the 
Heavenly Powers. 


LVI. For this is that which our Lord taught us when we pray to say to His Father, “Thy will be done, as in 
heaven, so upon earth;” that as the heavenly natures of the incorporeal powers do all glorify God with one 
consent, so also upon earth all men with one mouth and one purpose may glorify the only, the one, and the 
true God, by Christ His only-begotten. It is therefore His will that men should praise Him with unanimity, 
and adore Him with one consent. For this is His will in Christ, that those who are saved by Him may be 
many; but that you do not occasion any loss or diminution to Him, nor to the Church, or lessen the number 
by one soul of man, as destroyed by you, which might have been saved by repentance; and which 
therefore perishes not only by its own sin, but also by your treachery besides, whereby you fulfil that 
which is written, “He that gathereth not with me, scattereth.” Such a one is a disperser of the sheep, an 
adversary, an enemy of God, a destroyer of those lambs whose Shepherd was the Lord, and we were the 
collectors out of various nations and tongues, by much pains and danger, and perpetual labour, by 
watchings, by fastings, by lyings on the ground, by persecutions, by stripes, by imprisonments, that we 
might do the will of God, and fill the feast-chamber with guests to sit down at His table, that is, the holy 
and Catholic Church, with joyful and chosen people, singing hymns and praises to God that has called 
them by us to life. And you, as much as in you lies, have dispersed them. Do you also of the laity be at 
peace with one another, endeavouring like wise men to increase the Church, and to turn back, and tame, 
and restore those which seem wild. For this is the greatest reward by His promise from God, “If thou fetch 
out the worthy and precious from the unworthy, thou shalt be as my mouth.” 


SEC. VII 


ON ASSEMBLING IN THE CHURCH 


An Exact Description of a Church and the Clergy, and What Things in Particular Every One is to Do in the 
Solemn Assemblies of the Clergy and Laity For Religious Worship. 


LVII. But be thou, O bishop, holy, unblameable, no striker, not soon angry, not cruel; but a builder up, a 
converter, apt to teach, forbearing of evil, of a gentle mind, meek, long-suffering, ready to exhort, ready to 
comfort, as a man of God. 


When thou callest an assembly of the Church as one that is the commander of a great ship, appoint the 
assemblies to be made with all possible skill, charging the deacons as mariners to prepare places for the 
brethren as for passengers, with all due care and decency. And first, let the building be long, with its head 


to the east, with its vestries on both sides at the east end, and so it will be like a ship. In the middle let the 
bishop’s throne be placed, and on each side of him let the presbytery sit down; and let the deacons stand 
near at hand, in close and small girt garments, for they are like the mariners and managers of the ship: 
with regard to these, let the laity sit on the other side, with all quietness and good order. And let the 
women sit by themselves, they also keeping silence. In the middle, let the reader stand upon some high 
place: let him read the books of Moses, of Joshua the son of Nun, of the Judges, and of the Kings and of 
the Chronicles, and those written after the return from the captivity; and besides these, the books of Job 
and of Solomon, and of the sixteen prophets. But when there have been two lessons severally read, let 
some other person sing the hymns of David, and let the people join at the conclusions of the verses. 
Afterwards let our Acts be read, and the Epistles of Paul our fellow-worker, which he sent to the churches 
under the conduct of the Holy Spirit; and afterwards let a deacon or a presbyter read the Gospels, both 
those which I Matthew and John have delivered to you, and those which the fellow-workers of Paul 
received and left to you, Luke and Mark. And while the Gospel is read, let all the presbyters and deacons, 
and all the people, stand up in great silence; for it is written: “Be silent, and hear, O Israel.” And again: 
“But do thou stand there, and hear.” In the next place, let the presbyters one by one, not all together, 
exhort the people, and the bishop in the last place, as being the commander. Let the porters stand at the 
entries of the men, and observe them. Let the deaconesses also stand at those of the women, like 
shipmen. For the same description and pattern was both in the tabernacle of the testimony and in the 
temple of God. But if any one be found sitting out of his place, let him be rebuked by the deacon, as a 
manager of the foreship, and be removed into the place proper for him; for the Church is not only like a 
ship, but also like a sheepfold. For as the shepherds place all the brute creatures distinctly, I mean goats 
and sheep, according to their kind and age, and still every one runs together, like to his like; so is it to be 
in the Church. Let the young persons sit by themselves, if there be a place for them; if not, let them stand 
upright. But let those that are already stricken in years sit in order. For the children which stand, let their 
fathers and mothers take them to them. Let the younger women also sit by themselves, if there be a place 
for them; but if there be not, let them stand behind the women. Let those women which are married, and 
have children, be placed by themselves; but let the virgins, and the widows, and the elder women, stand 
or sit before all the rest; and let the deacon be the disposer of the places, that every one of those that 
comes in may go to his proper place, and may not sit at the entrance. In like manner, let the deacon 
oversee the people, that nobody may whisper, nor slumber, nor laugh, nor nod; for all ought in the church 
to stand wisely, and soberly, and attentively, having their attention fixed upon the word of the Lord. After 
this, let all rise up with one consent, and looking towards the east, after the catechumens and penitents 
are gone out, pray to God eastward, who ascended up to the heaven of heavens to the east; remembering 
also the ancient situation of paradise in the east, from whence the first man, when he had yielded to the 
persuasion of the serpent, and disobeyed the command of God, was expelled. As to the deacons, after the 
prayer is over, let some of them attend upon the oblation of the Eucharist, ministering to the Lord’s body 
with fear. Let others of them watch the multitude, and keep them silent. But let that deacon who is at the 
high priest’s hand say to the people, Let no one have any quarrel against another; let no one come in 
hypocrisy. Then let the men give the men, and the women give the women, the Lord’s kiss. But let no one 
do it with deceit, as Judas betrayed the Lord with a kiss. After this let the deacon pray for the whole 
Church, for the whole world, and the several parts of it, and the fruits of it; for the priests and the rulers, 
for the high priest and the king, and the peace of the universe. After this let the high priest pray for peace 
upon the people, and bless them, as Moses commanded the priests to bless the people, in these words: 
“The Lord bless thee, and keep thee: the Lord make His face to shine upon thee, and give thee peace.” Let 
the bishop pray for the people, and say: “Save Thy people, O Lord, and bless Thine inheritance, which 
Thou hast obtained with the precious blood of Thy Christ, and hast called a royal priesthood, and an holy 
nation.” After this let the sacrifice follow, the people standing, and praying silently; and when the oblation 
has been made, let every rank by itself partake of the Lord’s body and precious blood in order, and 
approach with reverence and holy fear, as to the body of their king. Let the women approach with their 
heads covered, as is becoming the order of women; but let the door be watched, lest any unbeliever, or 
one not yet initiated, come in. 


Of Commendatory Letters in Favour of Strangers, Lay Persons, Clergymen, and Bishops; And that Those 
Who Come into the Church Assemblies are to Be Received Without Regard to Their Quality. 


LVIII. If any brother, man or woman, come in from another parish, bringing recommendatory letters, let 
the deacon be the judge of that affair, inquiring whether they be of the faithful, and of the Church? 
whether they be not defiled by heresy? and besides, whether the party be a married woman or a widow? 
And when he is satisfied in these questions, that they are really of the faithful, and of the same sentiments 
in the things of the Lord, let him conduct every one to the place proper for him. And if a presbyter comes 
from another parish, let him be received to communion by the presbyters; if a deacon, by the deacons; ifa 
bishop, let him sit with the bishop, and be allowed the same honour with himself; and thou, O bishop, 
shalt desire him to speak to the people words of instruction: for the exhortation and admonition of 
strangers is very acceptable, and exceeding profitable. For, as the Scripture says, “no prophet is accepted 
in his own country.” Thou shalt also permit him to offer the Eucharist; but if, out of reverence to thee, and 
as a wise man, to preserve the honour belonging to thee, he will not offer, at least thou shalt compel him 
to give the blessing to the people. But if, after the congregation is sat down, any other person comes upon 
you of good fashion and character in the world, whether he be a stranger, or one of your own country, 
neither do thou, O bishop, if thou art speaking the word of God, or hearing him that sings or reads, accept 


persons so far as to leave the ministry of the word, that thou mayest appoint an upper place for him; but 
continue quiet, not interrupting thy discourse, nor thy attention. But let the brethren receive him by the 
deacons; and if there be not a place, let the deacon by speaking, but not in anger, raise the junior, and 
place the stranger there. And it is but reasonable that one that loves the brethren should do so of his own 
accord; but if he refuse, let him raise him up by force, and set him behind all, that the rest may be taught 
to give place to those that are more honourable. Nay, if a poor man, or one of a mean family, or a stranger, 
comes upon you, whether he be old or young, and there be no place, the deacon shall find a place for even 
these, and that with all his heart; that, instead of accepting persons before men, his ministration towards 
God may be well-pleasing. The very same thing let the deaconess do to those women, whether poor or 
rich, that come unto them. 


That Every Christian Ought to Frequent the Church Diligently Both Morning and Evening. 


LIX. When thou instructest the people, O bishop, command and exhort them to come constantly to church 
morning and evening every day, and by no means to forsake it on any account, but to assemble together 
continually; neither to diminish the Church by withdrawing themselves, and causing the body of Christ to 
be without its member. For it is not only spoken concerning the priests, but let every one of the laity 
hearken to it as concerning himself, considering that it is said by the Lord: “He that is not with me is 
against me, and he that gathereth not with me scattereth abroad.” Do not you therefore scatter yourselves 
abroad, who are the members of Christ, by not assembling together, since you have Christ your head, 
according to His promise, present, and communicating to you. Be not careless of yourselves, neither 
deprive your Saviour of His own members, neither divide His body nor disperse His members, neither 
prefer the occasions of this life to the word of God; but assemble yourselves together every day, morning 
and evening, singing psalms and praying in the Lord’s house: in the morning saying the sixty-second 
Psalm, and in the evening the hundred and fortieth, but principally on the Sabbath-day. And on the day of 
our Lord’s resurrection, which is the Lord’s day, meet more diligently, sending praise to God that made 
the universe by Jesus, and sent Him to us, and condescended to let Him suffer, and raised Him from the 
dead. Otherwise what apology will he make to God who does not assemble on that day to hear the saving 
word concerning the resurrection, on which we pray thrice standing in memory of Him who arose in three 
days, in which is performed the reading of the prophets, the preaching of the Gospel, the oblation of the 
sacrifice, the gift of the holy food? 


The Vain Zeal Which the Heathens and Jews Show in Frequenting Their Temples and Synagogues is a 
Proper Example and Motive to Excite Christians to Frequent the Church. 


LX. And how can he be other than an adversary to God, who takes pains about temporary things night and 
day, but takes no care of things eternal? who takes care of washings and temporary food every day, but 
does not take care of those that endure for ever? How can such a one even now avoid hearing that word of 
the Lord, “The Gentiles are justified more than you?” as He says, by way of reproach, to Jerusalem, 
“Sodom is justified rather than thou.” For if the Gentiles every day, when they arise from sleep, run to 
their idols to worship them, and before all their work and all their labours do first of all pray to them, and 
in their feasts and in their solemnities do not keep away, but attend upon them; and not only those upon 
the place, but those living far distant do the same; and in their public shows all come together, as into a 
synagogue: in the same manner those which are vainly called Jews, when they have worked six days, on 
the seventh day rest, and come together into their synagogue, never leaving nor neglecting either rest 
from labour or assembling together, while yet they are deprived of the efficacy of the word in their 
unbelief, nay, and of the force of that name Judah, by which they call themselves,—for Judah is interpreted 
Confession,—but these do not confess to God (having unjustly occasioned the suffering on the cross), so as 
to be saved on their repentance;—if, therefore, those who are not saved frequently assemble together for 
such purposes as do not profit them, what apology wilt thou make to the Lord God who forsakest His 
Church, not imitating so much as the heathen, but by such thy absence growest slothful, or turnest 
apostate, or actest wickedness? To whom the Lord says by Jeremiah: “Ye have not kept my ordinances; 
nay, ye have not walked according to the ordinances of the heathen, and you have in a manner exceeded 
them.” And again: “Israel has justified his soul more than treacherous Judah.” And afterwards: “Will the 
Gentiles change their gods which are not gods? Wherefore pass over to the isles of Chittim, and behold, 
and send to Kedar, and observe diligently whether such things have been done. For those nations have not 
changed their ordinances; but,” says He, “my people has changed its glory for that which will not profit.” 
How, therefore, will any one make his apology who has despised or absented himself from the church of 
God? 


That We Must Not Prefer the Affairs of This Life to Those Which Concern the Worship of God. 


LXI. But if any one allege the pretence of his own work, and so is a despiser, “offering pretences for his 
sins,” let such a one know that the trades of the faithful are works by the by, but the worship of God is 
their great work. Follow therefore your trades as by the by, for your maintenance, but make the worship 
of God your main business; as also our Lord said: “Labour not for the meat which perishes, but for that 
which endureth unto everlasting life.” And again: “This is the work of God, that ye believe on Him whom 
He hath sent.” Endeavour therefore never to leave the Church of God; but if any one overlooks it, and 
goes either into a polluted temple of the heathens, or into a synagogue of the Jews or heretics, what 


apology will such a one make to God in the day of judgment, who has forsaken the oracles of the living 
God, and the living and quickening oracles, such as are able to deliver from eternal punishment, and has 
gone into an house of demons, or into a synagogue of the murderers of Christ, or the congregation of the 
wicked?—not hearkening unto him that says: “I have hated the congregation of the wicked, and I will not 
enter with the ungodly. I have not sat with the assembly of vanity, neither will I sit with the ungodly.” And 
again: “Blessed is the man that hath not walked in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stood in the way of 
sinners, and hath not sat in the seat of the scornful; but his delight is in the law of the Lord, and in His law 
will he meditate day and night.” But thou, forsaking the gathering together of the faithful, the Church of 
God, and His laws, hast respect to those “dens of thieves,” calling those things holy which He has called 
profane, and making such things unclean which He has sanctified. And not only so, but thou already 
runnest after the pomps of the Gentiles, and hastenest to their theatres, being desirous to be reckoned 
one of those that enter into them, and to partake of unseemly, not to say abominable words; not 
hearkening to Jeremiah, who says, “O Lord, I have not sat in their assemblies, for they are scorners; but I 
was afraid because of Thy hand;” nor to Job, who speaks in like manner, “If I have gone at any time with 
the scornful; for I shall be weighed in a just balance.” But why wilt thou be a partaker of the heathen 
oracles, which are nothing but dead men declaring by the inspiration of the devil deadly things, and such 
as tend to subvert the faith, and to draw those that attend to them to polytheism? Do you therefore, who 
attend to the laws. of God, esteem those laws more honourable than the necessities of this life, and pay a 
greater respect to them, and run together to the Church of the Lord, “which He has purchased with the 
blood of Christ, the beloved, the first-born of every creature.” For this Church is the daughter of the 
Highest, which has been in travail of you by the word of grace, and has “formed Christ in you,” of whom 
you are made partakers, and thereby become His holy and chosen members, “not having spot or wrinkle, 
or any such thing; but as being holy and unspotted in the faith, ye are complete in Him, after the image of 
God that created you.” 


That Christians Must Abstain from All the Impious Practices of the Heathens. 


LXII. Take heed, therefore, not to join yourselves in your worship with those that perish, which is the 
assembly of the Gentiles, to your deceit and destruction. For there is no fellowship between God and the 
devil; for he that assembles himself with those that favour the things of the devil, will be esteemed one of 
them, and will inherit a woe. Avoid also indecent spectacles: I mean the theatres and the pomps of the 
heathens; their enchantments, observations of omens, soothsayings, purgations, divinations, observations 
of birds; their necromancies and invocations. For it is written: “There is no divination in Jacob, nor 
soothsaying in Israel.” And again: “Divination is iniquity.” And elsewhere: “Ye shall not be soothsayers, 
and follow observers of omens, nor diviners, nor dealers with familiar spirits. Ye shall not preserve alive 
wizards.” Wherefore Jeremiah exhorts, saying: “Walk ye not according to the ways of the heathen, and be 
not afraid of the signs of heaven.” So that it is the duty of a believer to avoid the assemblies of the 
ungodly, of the heathen, and of the Jews, and of the rest of the heretics, lest by uniting ourselves to them 
we bring snares upon our own souls; that we may not by joining in their feasts, which are celebrated in 
honour of demons, be partakers with them in their impiety. You are also to avoid their public meetings, 
and those sports which are celebrated in them. For a believer ought not to go to any of those public 
meetings, unless to purchase a slave, and save a soul, and at the same time to buy such other things as 
suit their necessities. Abstain, therefore, from all idolatrous pomp and state, all their public meetings, 
banquets, duels, and all shows belonging to demons. 


SEC. VIII 
ON THE DUTY OF WORKING FOR A LIVELIHOOD 


That a Christian Who Will Not Work Must Not Eat, as Peter and the Rest of the Apostles Were Fishermen, 
But Paul and Aquila Tentmakers, Jude the Son of James an Husbandman. 


LXIII. Let the young persons of the Church endeavour to minister diligently in all necessaries: mind your 
business with all becoming seriousness, that so you may always have sufficient to support yourselves and 
those that are needy, and not burden the Church of God. For we ourselves, besides our attention to the 
word of the Gospel, do not neglect our inferior employments. For some of us are fishermen, some 
tentmakers, some husbandmen, that so we may never be idle. So says Solomon somewhere: “Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways diligently, and become wiser than she. For she, having neither field, 
overseer, nor ruler, prepareth her food in the summer, and layeth up a great store in the harvest. Or else 
go to the bee, and learn how laborious she is, and her work how valuable it is, whose labours both kings 
and mean men make use of for their health. She is desirable and glorious, though she be weak in strength, 
yet by honouring wisdom she is improved, etc. How long wilt thou lie on thy bed, O sluggard? When wilt 
thou wake out of thy sleep? Thou sleepest awhile thou liest down awhile, thou slumberest awhile, thou 
foldest thy hands on thy breast to sleep awhile. Then poverty comes on thee like an evil traveller, and 
want as a swift racer. But if thou beest diligent, thy harvest shall come as a fountain, and want shall fly 
from thee as an evil runagate.” And again: “He that manageth his own land shall be filled with bread.” 
And elsewhere he says: “The slothful has folded his own hands together, and has eaten his own flesh.” And 
afterwards: “The sluggard hides his hand; he will not be able to bring it to his mouth.” And again: “By 
slothfulness of the hands a floor will be brought low.” Labour therefore continually; for the blot of the 


slothful is not to be healed. But “if any one does not work, let not such a one eat” among you. For the Lord 
our God hates the slothful. For no one of those who are dedicated to God ought to be idle. 


Book III 


SEC. I 
CONCERNING WIDOWS 


The Age at Which Widows Should Be Chosen. 


I. Choose your “widows not under sixty years of age,” that in some measure the suspicion of a second 
marriage may be prevented by their age. But if you admit one younger into the order of widows, and she 
cannot bear her widowhood in her youth, and marries, she will procure indecent reflections on the glory 
of the order of the widows, and shall give an account to God; not because she married a second time, but 
because she has “waxed wanton against Christ,” and not kept her promise, because she did not come and 
keep her promise with faith and the fear of God. Wherefore such a promise ought not to be rashly made, 
but with great caution: “for it is better for her not to vow, than to vow and not to pay.” But if any younger 
woman, who has lived but a while with her husband, and has lost him by death or some other occasion, 
and remains by herself, having the gift of widowhood, she will be found to be blessed, and to be like the 
widow of Sarepta, belonging to Sidon, with whom the holy prophet of God, Elijah, lodged. Such a one may 
also be compared to “Anna, the daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser, which departed not from the 
temple, but continued in supplications and prayers night and day, who was fourscore years old, and had 
lived with an husband seven years from her virginity, who glorified the coming of Christ, and gave thanks 
to the Lord, and spake concerning Him to all those who looked for redemption in Israel.” Such a widow 
will have a good report, and will be honoured, having both glory with men upon earth, and eternal praise 
with God in heaven. 


That We Must Avoid the Choice of Younger Widows, Because of Suspicion. 


II. But let not the younger widows be placed in the order of widows, lest, under pretence of inability to 
contain in the flower of their age, they come to a second marriage, and become subject to imputation. But 
let them be assisted and supported, that so they may not, under pretence of being deserted, come to a 
second marriage, and so be ensnared in an unseemly imputation. For you ought to know this, that once 
marrying according to the law is righteous, as being according to the will of God; but second marriages, 
after the promise, are wicked, not on account of the marriage itself, but because of the falsehood. Third 
marriages are indications of incontinency. But such marriages as are beyond the third are manifest 
fornication, and unquestionable uncleanness. For God in the creation gave one woman to one man; for 
“they two shall be one flesh.” But to the younger women let a second marriage be allowed after the death 
of their first husband, lest they fall into the condemnation of the devil, and many snares, and foolish lusts, 
which are hurtful to souls, and which bring upon them punishment rather than rest. 


What Character the Widows Ought to Be Of, and How They Ought to Be Supported by the Bishop. 


III. But the true widows are those which have had only one husband, having a good report among the 
generality for good works; widows indeed, sober, chaste, faithful, pious, who have brought up their 
children well, and have entertained strangers unblameably, which are to be supported as devoted to God. 
Besides, do thou, O bishop, be mindful of the needy, both reaching out thy helping hand and making 
provision for them as the steward of God, distributing seasonably the oblations to every one of them, to 
the widows, the orphans, the friendless, and those tried with affliction. 


That We Ought to Be Charitable to All Sorts of Persons in Want. 


IV. For what if some are neither widows nor widowers, but stand in need of assistance, either through 
poverty or some disease, or the maintenance of a great number of children? It is thy duty to oversee all 
people, and to take care of them all. For they that give gifts do not of their own head give them to the 
widows, but barely bring them in, calling them free-will offerings, that so thou that knowest those that are 
in affliction mayest as a good steward give them their portion of the gift. For God knows the giver, though 
thou distributest it to those in want when he is absent. And he has the reward of well-doing, but thou the 
blessedness of having dispensed it with a good conscience. But do thou tell them who was the giver, that 
they may pray for him by name. For it is our duty to do good to all men, not fondly preferring one or 
another, whoever they be. For the Lord says: “Give to every one that asketh of thee.” It is evident that it is 
meant of every one that is really in want, whether he be friend or foe, whether he be a kinsman or a 
stranger, whether he be single or married. For in all the Scripture the Lord gives us exhortations about 
the needy, saying first by Isaiah: “Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring the poor which have no covering 
into thine house. If thou seest the naked, do thou cover him; and thou shalt not overlook those which are 
of thine own family and seed.” And then by Daniel He says to the potentate: “Wherefore, O king, let my 


counsel please thee, and purge thy sins by acts of mercy, and thine iniquities by bowels of compassion to 
the needy.” And He says by Solomon: “By acts of mercy and of faith iniquities are purged.” And He says 
again by David: “Blessed is he that has regard to the poor and needy; the Lord shall deliver him in the evil 
day.” And again: “He hath dispersed abroad, he hath given to the needy, his righteousness remaineth for 
ever.” And Solomon says: “He that hath mercy on the poor lendeth to the Lord; according to his gift it 
shall be repaid him again.” And afterwards: “He that stoppeth his ear, that he may not hear him that is in 
want, he also shall call himself, and there shall be none to hear him.” 


That the Widows are to Be Very Careful of Their Behavior. 


V. Let every widow be meek, quiet, gentle, sincere, free from anger, not talkative, not clamorous, not hasty 
of speech, not given to evil-speaking, not captious, not double-tongued, not a busybody. If she see or hear 
anything that is not right, let her be as one that does not see, and as one that does not hear. And let the 
widow mind nothing but to pray for those that give, and for the whole Church; and when she is asked 
anything by any one, let her not easily answer, excepting questions concerning the faith, and 
righteousness, and hope in God, remitting those that desire to be instructed in the doctrines of godliness 
to the governors. Let her only answer so as may tend to the subversion of the error of polytheism, and let 
her demonstrate the assertion concerning the monarchy of God. But of the remaining doctrines let her not 
answer anything rashly, lest by saying anything unlearnedly she should make the word to be blasphemed. 
For the Lord has taught us that the word is like “a grain of mustard seed,” which is of a fiery nature, 
which if any one uses unskilfully, he will find it bitter. For in the mystical points we ought not to be rash, 
but cautious; for the Lord exhorts us, saying: “Cast not your pearls before swine, lest they trample them 
with their feet, and turn again and rend you.” For unbelievers, when they hear the doctrine concerning 
Christ not explained as it ought to be, but defectively, and especially that concerning His incarnation or 
His passion, will rather reject it with scorn, and laugh at it as false, than praise God for it. And so the aged 
women will be guilty of rashness, and of causing blasphemy, and will inherit a woe. For says He, “Woe to 
him by whom my name is blasphemed among the Gentiles.” 


That Women Ought Not to Teach, Because It is Unseemly; And What Women Followed Our Lord. 


VI. We do not permit our “women to teach in the Church,” but only to pray and hear those that teach; for 
our Master and Lord, Jesus Himself, when He sent us the twelve to make disciples of the people and of the 
nations, did nowhere send out women to preach, although He did not want such. For there were with us 
the mother of our Lord and His sisters; also Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James, and Martha 
and Mary the sisters of Lazarus; Salome, and certain others. For, had it been necessary for women to 
teach, He Himself had first commanded these also to instruct the people with us. For “if the head of the 
wife be the man,” it is not reasonable that the rest of the body should govern the head. Let the widow 
therefore own herself to be the “altar of God,” and let her sit in her house, and not enter into the houses 
of the faithful, under any pretence, to receive anything; for the altar of God never runs about, but is fixed 
in one place. Let, therefore, the virgin and the widow be such as do not run about, or gad to the houses of 
those who are alien from the faith. For such as these are gadders and impudent: they do not make their 
feet to rest in one place, because they are not widows, but purses ready to receive, triflers, evil-speakers, 
counsellors of strife, without shame, impudent, who being such, are not worthy of Him that called them. 
For they do not come to the common station of the congregation on the Lord’s day, as those that are 
watchful; but either they slumber, or trifle, or allure men, or beg, or ensnare others, bringing them to the 
evil one; not suffering them to be watchful in the Lord, but taking care that they go out as vain as they 
came in, because they do not hear the word of the Lord either taught or read. For of such as these the 
prophet Isaiah says: “Hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand; and seeing ye shall see, and not 
perceive: for the heart of this people is waxen gross, and they hear heavily with their ears.” 


What are the Characters of Widows Falsely So Called. 


VII. In the same manner, therefore, the ears of the hearts of such widows as these are stopped, that they 
will not sit within in their cottages to speak to the Lord, but will run about with the design of getting, and 
by their foolish prattling fulfil the desires of the adversary. Such widows, therefore, are not affixed to the 
altar of Christ: for there are some widows which esteem gain their business; and since they ask without 
shame, and receive without being satisfied, render the generality more backward in giving. For when they 
ought to be content with their subsistence from the Church, as having moderate desires, on the contrary, 
they run from one of their neighbours’ houses to another, and disturb them, heaping up to themselves 
plenty of money, and lend at bitter usury, and are only solicitous about mammon, whose bag is their god; 
who prefer eating and drinking before all virtue, saying, “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die;” who 
esteem these things as if they were durable and not perishing things. For she that uses herself to nothing 
but talking of money, worships mammon instead of God,—that is, is a servant to gain, but cannot be 
pleasing to God, nor resigned to His worship; not being able to intercede with Him continuously on 
account that her mind and disposition run after money: for “where the treasure is, there will the heart be 
also.” For she is thinking in her mind whither she may go to receive, or that a certain woman her friend 
has forgot her, and she has somewhat to say to her. She that thinks of such things as these will no longer 
attend to her prayers, but to that thought which offers itself; so that though sometimes she would pray for 
anybody, she will not be heard, because she does not offer her petition to the Lord with her whole heart, 


but with a divided mind. But she that will attend to God will sit within, and mind the things of the Lord 
day and night, offering her sincere petition with a mouth ready to utter the same without ceasing. As 
therefore Judith, most famous for her wisdom, and of a good report for her modesty, “prayed to God night 
and day for Israel;” so also the widow who is like to her will offer her intercession without ceasing for the 
Church to God. And He will hear her, because her mind is fixed on this thing alone, and is not disposed to 
be either insatiable, or covetous, or expensive; when her eye is pure, and her hearing clean, and her 
hands undefiled, and her feet quiet, and her mouth prepared for neither gluttony nor trifling, but speaking 
the things that are fit, and partaking of only such things as are necessary for her maintenance. So, being 
grave, and giving no disturbance, she will be pleasing to God; and as soon as she asks anything, the gift 
will come to her: as He says, “While thou art speaking, I will say, Behold, I am here.” Let such a one also 
be free from the love of money, free from arrogance, not given to filthy lucre, not insatiable, not 
gluttonous, but continent, meek, giving nobody disturbance, pious, modest, sitting at home, singing, and 
praying, and reading, and watching, and fasting; speaking to God continually in songs and hymns. And let 
her take wool, and rather assist others than herself want from them; being mindful of that widow who is 
honoured in the Gospel with the Lord’s testimony, who, coming into the temple, “cast into the treasury 
two mites, which make a farthing. And Christ our Lord and Master, and Searcher of hearts, saw her, and 
said, Verily I say unto you, that this widow hath cast into the treasury more than they all: for all they have 
cast in of their abundance, but this woman of her penury hath cast in all the living that she had.” 


The widows therefore ought to be grave, obedient to their bishops, and their presbyters, and their 
deacons, and besides these to the deaconesses, with piety, reverence, and fear; not usurping authority, nor 
desiring to do anything beyond the constitution without the consent of the deacon: as, suppose, the going 
to any one to eat or drink with him, or to receive anything from anybody. But if without direction she does 
any one of these things, let her be punished with fasting, or else let her be separated on account of her 
rashness. 


That the Widows Ought Not to Accept of Alms from the Unworthy No More Than the Bishop, or Any Other 
of the Faithful. 


VIII. For how does such a one know of what character the person is from whom she receives? or from 
what sort of ministration he supplies her with food, whether it does not arise from rapine or some other ill 
course of life? while the widow does not remember that if she receives in a way unworthy of God, she 
must give an account for every one of these things. For neither will the priests at any time receive a free- 
will offering from such a one, as, suppose, from a rapacious person or from a harlot. For it is written, 
“Thou shalt not covet the goods that are thy neighbour’s;” and, “Thou shalt not offer the hire of an harlot 
to the Lord God.” From such as these no offerings ought to be accepted, nor indeed from those that are 
separated from the Church. Let the widows also be ready to obey the commands given them by their 
superiors, and let them do according to the appointment of the bishop, being obedient to him as to God; 
for he that receives from such a one who is worthy of blame, or from one excommunicated, and prays for 
him, while he purposes to go on in a wicked course, and while he is not willing at any time to repent, 
holds communion with him in prayer, and grieves Christ, who rejects the unrighteous, and confirms them 
by means of the unworthy gift, and is defiled with them, not suffering them to come to repentance, so as 
to fall down before God with lamentation, and pray to Him. 


That Women Ought Not to Baptize, Because It is Impious, and Contrary to the Doctrine of Christ. 


IX. Now, as to women’s baptizing, we let you know that there is no small peril to those that undertake it. 
Therefore we do not advise you to it; for it is dangerous, or rather wicked and impious. For if the “man be 
the head of the woman,” and he be originally ordained for the priesthood, it is not just to abrogate the 
order of the creation, and leave the principal to come to the extreme part of the body. For the woman is 
the body of the man, taken from his side, and subject to him, from whom she was separated for the 
procreation of children. For says He, “He shall rule over thee.” For the principal part of the woman is the 
man, as being her head. But if in the foregoing constitutions we have not permitted them to teach, how 
will any one allow them, contrary to nature, to perform the office of a priest? For this is one of the 
ignorant practices of the Gentile atheism, to ordain women priests to the female deities, not one of the 
constitutions of Christ. For if baptism were to be administered by women, certainly our Lord would have 
been baptized by His own mother, and not by John; or when He sent us to baptize, He would have sent 
along with us women also for this purpose. But now He has nowhere, either by constitution or by writing, 
delivered to us any such thing; as knowing the order of nature, and the decency of the action; as being the 
Creator of nature, and the Legislator of the constitution. 


That a Layman Ought Not to Do Any Office of the Priesthood: He Ought Neither to Baptize, Nor Offer, Nor 
Lay on Hands, Nor Give the Blessing. 


X. Neither do we permit the laity to perform any of the offices belonging to the priesthood; as, for 
instance, neither the sacrifice, nor baptism, nor the laying on of hands, nor the blessing, whether the 
smaller or the greater: for “no one taketh this honour to himself, but he that is called of God.” For such 
sacred offices are conferred by the laying on of the hands of the bishop. But a person to whom such an 
office is not committed, but he seizes upon it for himself, he shall undergo the punishment of Uzziah. 


That None But a Bishop and Presbyter, None Even of the Inferior Ranks of the Clergy, are Permitted to Do 
the Offices of the Priests; That Ordination Belongs Wholly to the Bishop, and to Nobody Else. 


XI. Nay, further, we do not permit to the rest of the clergy to baptize,—as, for instance, neither to readers, 
nor singers, nor porters, nor ministers,—but to the bishops and presbyters alone, yet so that the deacons 
are to minister to them therein. But those who venture upon it shall undergo the punishment of the 
companions of Corah. We do not permit presbyters to ordain deacons, or deaconesses, or readers, or 
ministers, or singers, or porters, but only bishops; for this is the ecclesiastical order and harmony. 


The Rejection of All Uncharitable Actions. 


XII. Now, as concerning envy, or jealousy, or evil-speaking, or strife, or the love of contention, we have 
said already to you, that these are alien from a Christian, and chiefly in the case of widows. But because 
the devil, who works in men, is in his conduct cunning, and full of various devices, he goes to those that 
are not truly widows, as formerly to Cain (for some say they are widows, but do not perform the 
injunctions agreeable to the widowhood; as neither did Cain discharge the duties due to a brother: for 
they do not consider how it is not the name of widowhood that will bring them to the kingdom of God, but 
true faith and holy works). But if any one possesses the name of widowhood, but does the works of the 
adversary, her widowhood will not be imputed, but she will be thrust out of the kingdom, and delivered to 
eternal punishment. For we hear that some widows are jealous, envious calumniators, and envious at the 
quiet of others. Such widows as these are not the disciples of Christ, nor of His doctrine; for it becomes 
them, when one of their fellow-widows is clothed by any one, or receives money, or meat, or drink, or 
shoes, at the sight of the refreshment of their sister to say:— 


How the Widows are to Pray for Those that Supply Their Necessities. 


XIII. Thou art blessed, O God, who hast refreshed my fellow-widow. Bless, O Lord, and glorify him that has 
bestowed these things upon her, and let his good work ascend in truth to Thee, and remember him for 
good in the day of his visitation. And as for my bishop, who has so well performed his duty to Thee, and 
has ordered such a seasonable alms to be bestowed on my fellow-widow, who was naked, do Thou 
increase his glory, and give him a crown of rejoicing in the day of the revelation of Thy visitation. In the 
same manner, let the widow who has received the alms join with the other in praying for him who 
ministered to her. 


That She Who Has Been Kind to the Poor Ought Not to Make a Stir and Tell Abroad Her Name, According 
to the Constitution of the Lord. 


XIV. But if any woman has been good, let her, as a prudent person, conceal her own name, not sounding a 
trumpet before her, that her alms may be with God in secret, as the Lord says: “Thou, when thou doest 
thine alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand cloth, that thine alms may be in secret.” And let 
the widow pray for him that gave her the alms, whosoever he be, as being the holy altar of Christ; and 
“the Father, who seeth in secret, will render to him that did good openly.” But those widows which will not 
live according to the command of God, are solicitous and inquisitive what deaconess it is that gives the 
charity, and what widows receive it. And when she has learned those things, she murmurs at the 
deaconess who distributed the charity, saying, Dost not thou see that I am in more distress, and want of 
thy charity? Why, therefore, hast thou preferred her before me? She says these things foolishly, not 
understanding that this does not depend on the will of man, but the appointment of God. For if she is 
herself a witness that she was nearer, and, upon inquiry, was in greater want, and more naked than the 
other, she ought to understand who it is that made this constitution, and to hold her peace, and not to 
murmur at the deaconess who distributed the charity, but to enter into her own house, and to cast herself 
prostrate on her face to make supplication to God that her sin may be forgiven her. For God commanded 
the deaconess who brought the charity not to proclaim the same, and this widow murmured because she 
did not publish her name, that so she might know it, and run to receive; nay, did not only murmur, but also 
cursed her, forgetting Him that said: “He that blesseth thee is blessed, and he that curseth thee is 
cursed.” But the Lord says: “When ye enter into an house, say, Peace be to this house. And if the son of 
peace be there, your peace shall rest upon it; but if it be not worthy, your peace shall return to you.” 


That It Does Not Become Us to Revile Our Neighbours, Because Cursing is Contrary to Christianity. 


XV. If, therefore, peace returns upon those that sent it, nay, upon those that before had actually given it, 
because it did not find persons fit to receive it, much rather will a curse return upon the head of him that 
unjustly sent it, because he to whom it was sent was not worthy to receive it: for all those who abuse 
others without a cause curse themselves, as Solomon says: “As birds and sparrows fly away, so the curse 
causeless shall not come upon any one.” And again he says: “Those that bring reproaches are exceeding 
foolish.” But as the bee, a creature as to its strength feeble, if she stings any one, loses her sting, and 
becomes a drone; in the same manner you also, whatsoever injustice you do to others, will bring it upon 
yourselves. “He hath graven and digged a pit, and he shall fall into the same ditch that he has made.” And 
again: “He that diggeth a pit for his neighbour, shall fall into it.” Wherefore he that avoids a curse, let him 
not curse another; for “what thou hatest should be done to thee, do not thou to another.” Wherefore 
admonish the widows that are feeble-minded, strengthen those of them that are weak, and praise such of 


them as walk in holiness. Let them rather bless, and not calumniate. Let them make peace, and not stir up 
contention. 


SEC. II 
ON DEACONS AND DEACONESSES, THE REST OF THE CLERGY, AND ON BAPTISM 


Let not therefore either a bishop, or a presbyter, or a deacon, or any one else of the sacerdotal catalogue, 
defile his tongue with calumny, lest he inherit a curse instead of a blessing; and let it also be the bishop’s 
business and care that no lay person utter any curse: for he ought to take care of all,—of the clergy, of the 
virgins, of the widows, of the laity. For which reason, O bishop, do thou ordain thy fellow-workers, the 
labourers for life and for righteousness, such deacons as are pleasing to God, such whom thou provest to 
be worthy among all the people, and such as shall be ready for the necessities of their ministration. 
Ordain also a deaconess who is faithful and holy, for the ministrations towards women. For sometimes he 
cannot send a deacon, who is a man, to the women, on account of unbelievers. Thou shalt therefore send a 
woman, a deaconess, on account of the imaginations of the bad. For we stand in need of a woman, a 
deaconess, for many necessities; and first in the baptism of women, the deacon shall anoint only their 
forehead with the holy oil, and after him the deaconess shall anoint them: for there is no necessity that 
the women should be seen by the men; but only in the laying on of hands the bishop shall anoint her head, 
as the priests and kings were formerly anointed, not because those which are now baptized are ordained 
priests, but as being Christians, or anointed, from Christ the Anointed, “a royal priesthood, and an holy 
nation, the Church of God, the pillar and ground of the marriage-chamber,” who formerly were not a 
people, but now are beloved and chosen, upon whom is called His new name as Isaiah the prophet 
witnesses, saying: “And they shall call the people by His new name, which the Lord shall name for them.” 


Concerning the Sacred Initiation of Holy Baptism. 


XVI. Thou therefore, O bishop, according to that type, shalt anoint the head of those that are to be 
baptized, whether they be men or women, with the holy oil, for a type of the spiritual baptism. After that, 
either thou, O bishop, or a presbyter that is under thee, shall in the solemn form name over them the 
Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit, and shall dip them in the water; and let a deacon receive the man, and a 
deaconess the woman, that so the conferring of this inviolable seal may take place with a becoming 
decency. And after that, let the bishop anoint those that are baptized with ointment. 


What is the Meaning of Baptism into Christ, and on What Account Everything is There Said or Done. 


XVII. This baptism, therefore, is given into the death of Jesus: the water is instead of the burial, and the 
oil instead of the Holy Ghost; the seal instead of the cross; the ointment is the confirmation of the 
confession; the mention of the Father as of the Author and Sender; the joint mention of the Holy Ghost as 
of the witness; the descent into the water the dying together with Christ; the ascent out of the water the 
rising again with Him. The Father is the God over all; Christ is the only-begotten God, the beloved Son, 
the Lord of glory; the Holy Ghost is the Comforter, who is sent by Christ, land taught by Him, and 
proclaims Him. 


Of What Character He Ought to Be Who is Initiated. 


XVIII. But let him that is to be baptized be free from all iniquity; one that has left off to work sin, the 
friend of God, the enemy of the devil, the heir of God the Father, the fellow-heir of His Son; one that has 
renounced Satan, and the demons, and Satan’s deceits; chaste, pure, holy, beloved of God, the son of God, 
praying as a son to his father, and saying, as from the common congregation of the faithful, thus: “Our 
Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name; Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth, as it is 
in heaven; give us this day our daily bread; and forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors; and lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from the evil one: for Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, for ever. Amen.” 


What are the Characters of a Deacon. 


XIX. Let the deacons be in all things unspotted, as the bishop himself is to be, only more active; in number 
according to the largeness of the Church, that they may minister to the infirm as workmen that are not 
ashamed. And let the deaconess be diligent in taking care of the women; but both of them ready to carry 
messages, to travel about, to minister, and to serve, as spake Isaiah concerning the Lord, saying: “To 
justify the righteous, who serves many faithfully.” Let every one therefore know his proper place, and 
discharge it diligently with one consent, with one mind, as knowing the reward of their ministration; but 
let them not be ashamed to minister to those that are in want, as even our “Lord Jesus Christ came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister and to give His life a ransom for many.” So therefore ought they also 
to do, and not to scruple it, if they should be obliged to lay down their life for a brother. For the Lord and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ did not scruple to “lay down His life,” as Himself says, “for His friends.” If, 
therefore, the Lord of heaven and earth underwent all His sufferings for us, how then do you make a 
difficulty to minister to such as are in want, who ought to imitate Him who underwent servitude, and 
want, and stripes, and the cross for us? We ought therefore also to serve the brethren, in imitation of 


Christ. For says He: “He that will be great among you, let him be your minister; and he that will be first 
among you, let him be your servant.” For so did He really, and not in word only, fulfil the prediction of, 
“serving many faithfully.” For “when He had taken a towel, He girded Himself. Afterward He puts water 
into a bason; and as we were sitting at meat, He came and washed the feet of us all, and wiped them with 
the towel.” By doing this He demonstrated to us His kindness and brotherly affection, that so we also 
might do the same to one another. If, therefore, our Lord and Master so humbled Himself, how can you, 
the labourers of the truth, and administrators of piety, be ashamed to do the same to such of the brethren 
as are weak and infirm? Minister therefore with a kind mind, not murmuring nor mutinying; for ye do not 
do it on the account of man, but on the account of God, and shall receive from Him the reward of your 
ministry in the day of your visitation. It is your duty who are deacons to visit all those who stand in need 
of visitation. And tell your bishop of all those that are in affliction; for you ought to be like his soul and 
senses—active and attentive in all things to him as to your bishop, and father and master. 


That a Bishop Ought to Be Ordained by Three or by Two Bishops, But Not by One; For that Would Be 
Invalid. 


XX. We command that a bishop be ordained by three bishops, or at least by two; but it is not lawful that he 
be set over you by one; for the testimony of two or three witnesses is more firm and secure. But a 
presbyter and a deacon are to be ordained by one bishop and the rest of the clergy. Nor must either a 
presbyter or a deacon ordain from the laity into the clergy; but the presbyter is only to teach, to offer, to 
baptize, to bless the people, and the deacon is to minister to the bishop, and to the presbyters, that is, to 
do the office of a ministering deacon, but not to meddle with the other offices. 


Book IV 


SEC. I 
ON HELPING THE POOR 


Those Who Have No Children Should Adopt Orphans, and Treat Them as Their Own Children. 


I, When any Christian becomes an orphan, whether it be a young man or a maid, it is good that some one 
of the brethren who is without a child should take the young man, and esteem him in the place of a son; 
and he that has a son about the same age, and that is marriageable, should marry the maid to him: for 
they which do so perform a great work, and become fathers to the orphans, and shall receive the reward 
of this charity from the Lord God. But if any one that walks in the way of man-pleasing is rich, and 
therefore is ashamed of orphans, the Father of orphans and Judge of widows will make provision for the 
orphans, but himself shall have such an heir as will spend what he has spared; and it shall happen to him 
according as it is said: “What things the holy people have not eaten, those shall the Assyrians eat.” As also 
Isaiah says: “Your land, strangers devour it in your presence.” 


How the Bishop Ought to Provide for the Orphans. 


II. Do you therefore, O bishops, be solicitous about their maintenance, being in nothing wanting to them; 
exhibiting to the orphans the care of parents; to the widows the care of husbands; to those of suitable age, 
marriage; to the artificer, work; to the unable, commiseration; to the strangers, an house; to the hungry, 
food; to the thirsty, drink; to the naked, clothing; to the sick, visitation; to the prisoners, assistance. 
Besides these, have a greater care of the orphans, that nothing may be wanting to them; and that as to 
the maiden, till she arrives at the age of marriage, and ye give her in marriage to a brother: to the young 
man assistance, that he may learn a trade, and may be maintained by the advantage arising from it; that 
so, when he is dextrous in the management of it, he may thereby be enabled to buy himself the tools of his 
trade, that so he may no longer burden any of the brethren, or their sincere love to him, but may support 
himself: for certainly he is a happy man who is able to support himself, and does not take up the place of 
the orphan, the stranger, and the widow. 


Who Ought to Be Supported According to the Lord’s Constitution. 


III. Since even the Lord said: “The giver was happier than the receiver.” For it is again said by Him: “Woe 
to those that have, and receive in hypocrisy; or who are able to support themselves, yet will receive of 
others: for both of them shall give an account to the Lord God in the day of judgment.” But an orphan 
who, by reason of his youth, or he that by the feebleness of old age, or the incidence of a disease, or the 
bringing up of many children, receives alms, such a one shall not only not be blamed, but shall be 
commended: for he shall be esteemed an altar to God, and be honoured by God, because of his zealous 
and constant prayers for those that give to him; not receiving idly, but to the uttermost of his power 
recompensing what is given him by his prayer. Such a one therefore shall be blessed by God in eternal 
life. But he that hath, and receives in hypocrisy or through idleness, instead of working and assisting 
others, shall be obnoxious to punishment before God, because he has snatched away the morsel of the 
needy. 


Of the Love of Money. 


IV. For he that has money and does not bestow it upon others, nor use it himself, is like the serpent, which 
they say sleeps over the treasures; and of him is that scripture true which says, “He has gathered riches 
of which he shall not taste;” and they will be of no use to him when he perishes justly. For it says, “Riches 
will not profit in the day of wrath.” For such a one has not believed in God, but in his own gold; esteeming 
that his God, and trusting therein. Such a one is a dissembler of the truth, an accepter of persons, 
unfaithful, cheating, fearful, unmanly, light, of no value, a complainer, ever in pain, his own enemy, and 
nobody’s friend. Such a one’s money shall perish, and a man that is a stranger shall consume it, either by 
theft while he is alive, or by inheritance when he is dead. “For riches unjustly gotten shall be vomited up.” 


With What Fear Men Ought to Partake of the Lord’s Oblations. 


V. We exhort, therefore, the widows and orphans to partake of those things that are bestowed upon them 
with all fear, and all pious reverence, and to return thanks to God who gives food to the needy, and to lift 
up their eyes to Him. For, says He, “Which of you shall eat, or who shall drink without Him? For He 
openeth His hand, and filleth every living thing with His kindness: giving wheat to the young men, and 
wine to the maidens, and oil for the joy of the living, grass for the cattle, and green herb for the service of 


men, flesh for the wild beasts, seeds for the birds, and suitable food for all creatures.” Wherefore the Lord 
says: “Consider the fowls of heaven, that they sow not, neither do they reap nor gather into barns, and 
your Father feedeth them. Are not ye much better than they? Be not therefore solicitous, saying, What 
shall we eat? or what shall we drink? For your Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things.” 
Since ye therefore enjoy such a providential care from Him, and are partakers of the good things that are 
derived from Him, you ought to return praise to Him that receives the orphan and the widow, to Almighty 
God, through His beloved Son Jesus Christ our Lord; through whom glory be to God in spirit and truth for 
ever. Amen. 


Whose Oblations are to Be Received, and Whose Not to Be Received. 


VI. Now the bishop ought to know whose oblations he ought to receive, and whose he ought not. For he is 
to avoid corrupt dealers, and not receive their gifts. “For, a corrupt dealer shall not be justified from sin.” 
For of them it was that Isaiah reproached Israel, and said, “Thy corrupt dealers mingle wine with water.” 
He is also to avoid fornicators, for “thou shall not offer the hire of an harlot to the Lord.” He is also to 
avoid extortioners, and such as covet other men’s goods, and adulterers; for the sacrifices of such as these 
are abominable with God. Also those that oppress the widow and overbear the orphan, and fill prisons 
with the innocent, and abuse their own servants wickedly, I mean with stripes, and hunger, and hard 
service, nay, destroy whole cities; do thou, O bishop, avoid such as these, and their odious oblations. Thou 
shalt also refuse rogues, and such pleaders that plead on the side of injustice, and idol-makers, and 
thieves, and unjust publicans, and those that deceive by false balances and deceitful measures, and a 
soldier who is a false accuser and not content with his wages, but does violence to the needy, a murderer, 
a cut-throat, and an unjust judge, a subverter of causes, him that lies in wait for men, a worker of 
abominable wickedness, a drunkard, a blasphemer, a sodomite, an usurer, and every one that is wicked 
and opposes the will of God. For the Scripture says that all such as these are abominable with God. For 
those that receive from such persons, and thereby support the widows and orphans, shall be obnoxious to 
the judgment-seat of God; as Adonias the prophet, in the book of Kings, when he disobeyed God, and both 
“eat bread and drank water in the place which the Lord had forbid him,” because of the impiety of 
Jeroboam, was slain by a lion. For the bread which is distributed to the widows from labour is better, 
though it be short and little, than that from injustice and false accusation, though it be much and fine. For 
the Scripture says: “Better is a little to the righteous, than much riches of the sinners.” Now, although a 
widow, who eats and is filled from the impious, pray for them, she shall not be heard. For God, who knows 
the heart, with judgment has declared concerning the impious, saying, “If Moses and Samuel stand before 
my face in their behalf, I will not hear them;” and, “Pray thou not for this people, and do not ask mercy for 
them, and do not intercede with me for them, for I will not hear thee.” 


That the Oblations of the Unworthy, While They are Such, Do Not Only Not Propitiate God, But on the 
Contrary Provoke Him to Indignation. 


VII. And not these only, but those that are in sin and have not repented, will not only not be heard when 
they pray, but will provoke God to anger, as putting Him in mind of their own wickedness. Avoid therefore 
such ministrations, as you would the price of a dog and the hire of an harlot; for both of them are 
forbidden by the laws. For neither did Elisha receive the presents which were brought by Hazael, nor 
Ahijah those from Jeroboam; but if the prophets of God did not admit of presents from the impious, it is 
reasonable, O bishops, that neither should you. Nay, when Simon the magician offered money to me Peter 
and John, and tried to obtain the invaluable grace by purchase, we did not admit it, but bound him with 
everlasting maledictions, because he thought to possess the gift of God, not by a pious mind towards God, 
but by the price of money. Avoid therefore such oblations to God’s altar as are not from a good conscience. 
For says He: “Abstain from all injustice, and thou shalt not fear, and trembling shall not come nigh thee.” 


That It is Better to Afford, Though It Be Inconsiderable and Few, Contributions to the Widows from Our 
Own Labours, Than Those Which are Many and Large Received from the Ungodly; For It is Better to 
Perish by Famine Than to Receive an Oblation from the Ungodly. 


VII. But if ye say that those who give alms are such as these, and if we do not receive from them, whence 
shall we administer to the widows? And whence shall the poor among the people be maintained? Ye shall 
hear from us, that therefore have ye received the gift of the Levites, the oblations of your people, that ye 
might have enough for yourselves, and for those that are in want; and that ye might not be so straitened 
as to receive from the wicked. But if the churches be so straitened, it is better to perish than to receive 
anything from the enemies of God, to the reproach and abuse of His friends. For of such as these the 
prophet speaks: “Let not the oil of a sinner moisten my head.” Do ye therefore examine such persons, and 
receive from such as walk holily, and supply the afflicted. But receive not from those that are 
excommunicated, until they are thought worthy to become the members of the Church. But if a gift be 
wanting, inform the brethren, and make a collection from them, and thence minister to the orphans and 
widows in righteousness. 


That the People Ought to Be Exhorted by the Priest to Do Good to the Needy, as Says Solomon the Wise. 


IX. Say unto the people under thee what Solomon the wise says: “Honour the Lord out of thy just labours, 
and pay thy first-fruits to Him out of thy fruits of righteousness, that thy garners may be filled with fulness 


of wheat, and thy presses may burst out with wine.” Therefore maintain and clothe those that are in want 
from the righteous labour of the faithful. And such sums of money as are collected from them in the 
manner aforesaid, appoint to be laid out in the redemption of the saints, the deliverance of slaves, and of 
captives, and of prisoners, and of those that have been abused, and of those that have been condemned by 
tyrants to single combat and death on account of the name of Christ. For the Scripture says: “Deliver 
those that are led to death, and redeem those that are ready to be slain, do not spare.” 


A Constitution, that If Any One of the Ungodly by Force Will Cast Money to the Priests, They Spend It in 
Wood and Coals, But Not in Food. 


X. But if at any time you be forced unwillingly to receive money from any ungodly person, lay it out in 
wood and coals, that so neither the widow nor the orphan may receive any of it, or be forced to buy with it 
either meat or drink, which it is unfit to do. For it is reasonable that such gifts of the ungodly should be 
fuel for the fire, and not food for the pious. And this method is plainly appointed by the law, when it calls a 
sacrifice kept too long a thing not fit to be eaten, and commands it to be consumed with fire. For such 
oblations are not evil in their nature, but on account of the mind of those that bring them. And this we 
ordain, that we may not reject those that come to us, as knowing that the common conversation of the 
pious has often been very profitable to the ungodly, but religious communion with them is alone hurtful. 
And so much, beloved, shall suffice to have spoken to you in order to your security. 


SEC. II 
ON DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL LIFE 


Of Parents and Children. 


XI. Ye fathers, educate your children in the Lord, bringing them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord; and teach them such trades as are agreeable and suitable to the word, lest they by such opportunity 
become extravagant, and continue without punishment from their parents, and so get relaxation before 
their time, and go astray from that which is good. Wherefore be not afraid to reprove them, and to teach 
them wisdom with severity. For your corrections will not kill them, but rather preserve them. As Solomon 
says somewhere in the book of Wisdom: “Chasten thy son, and he will refresh thee; so wilt thou have good 
hope of him. Thou verily shalt smite him with the rod, and shall deliver his soul from death.” And again, 
says the same Solomon thus, “He that spareth his rod, hateth his son;” and afterwards, “Beat his sides 
whilst he is an infant, lest he be hardened and disobey thee.” He, therefore, that neglects to admonish and 
instruct his own son, hates his own child. Do you therefore teach your children the word of the Lord. 
Bring them under with cutting stripes, and make them subject from their infancy, teaching them the Holy 
Scriptures, which are Christian and divine, and delivering to them every sacred writing, “not giving them 
such liberty that they get the mastery,” and act against your opinion, not permitting them to club together 
for a treat with their equals. For so they will be turned to disorderly courses, and will fall into fornication; 
and if this happen by the carelessness of their parents, those that begat them will be guilty of their souls. 
For if the offending children get into the company of debauched persons by the negligence of those that 
begat them, they will not be punished alone by themselves; but their parents also will be condemned on 
their account. For this cause endeavour, at the time when they are of an age fit for marriage, to join them 
in wedlock, and settle them together, lest in the heat and fervour of their age their course of life become 
dissolute, and you be required to give an account by the Lord God in the day of judgment. 


Of Servants and Masters. 


XII. But as to servants, what can we say more than that the slave bring a good will to his master, with the 
fear of God, although he be impious and wicked, but yet not to yield any compliance as to his worship? 
And let the master love his servant, although he be his superior. Let him consider wherein they are equal, 
even as he is a man. And let him that has a believing master love him both as his master, and as of the 
same faith, and as a father, but still with the preservation of his authority as his master: “not as an eye- 
servant, but as a lover of his master; as knowing that God will recompense to him for his subjection.” In 
like manner, let a master who has a believing servant love him as a son or as a brother, on account of their 
communion in the faith, but still preserving the difference of a servant. 


In What Things We Ought to Be Subject to the Rulers of This World. 


XIII. Be ye subject to all royal power and dominion in things which are pleasing to God, as to the ministers 
of God, and the punishers of the ungodly. Render all the fear that is due to them, all offerings, all customs, 
all honour, gifts, and taxes. For this is God’s command, that you owe nothing to any one but the pledge of 
love, which God has commanded by Christ. 


Of Virgins. 
XIV. Concerning virginity we have received no commandment; but we leave it to the power of those that 


are willing, as a vow: exhorting them so far in this matter that they do not promise anything rashly; since 
Solomon says, “It is better not to vow, than to vow and not pay.” Let such a virgin, therefore, be holy in 


body and soul, as the temple of God, as the house of Christ, as the habitation of the Holy Spirit. For she 
that vows ought to do such works as are suitable to her vow; and to show that her vow is real, and made 
on account of leisure for piety, not to cast a reproach on marriage. Let her not be a gadder abroad, nor 
one that rambles about unseasonably; not double-minded, but grave, continent, sober, pure, avoiding the 
conversation of many, and especially of those that are of ill reputation. 


Book V 


SEC. I 
CONCERNING THE MARTYRS 


That It is Reasonable for the Faithful to Supply the Wants of Those Who are Afflicted for the Sake of Christ 
by the Unbelievers, According to the Constitution of the Lord. 


I. If any Christian, on account of the name of Christ, and love and faith towards God, be condemned by the 
ungodly to the games, to the beasts, or to the mines, do not ye overlook him; but send to him from your 
labour and your very sweat for his sustenance, and for a reward to the soldiers, that he may be eased and 
be taken care of; that, as far as lies in your power, your blessed brother may not be afflicted: for he that is 
condemned for the name of the Lord God is an holy martyr, a brother of the Lord, the son of the Highest, a 
receptacle of the Holy Spirit, by whom every one of the faithful has received the illumination of the glory 
of the holy Gospel, by being vouchsafed the incorruptible crown, and the testimony of Christ’s sufferings, 
and the fellowship of His blood, to be made conformable to the death of Christ for the adoption of 
children. For this cause do you, all ye of the faithful, by your bishop, minister to the saints of your 
substance and of your labour. But if any one has not, let him fast a day, and set apart that, and order it for 
the saints. But if any one has superfluities, let him minister more to them according to the proportion of 
his ability. But if he can possibly sell all his livelihood, and redeem them out of prison, he will be blessed, 
and a friend of Christ. For if he that gives his goods to the poor be perfect, supposing his knowledge of 
divine things, much more is he so that does it on account of the martyrs. For such a one is worthy of God, 
and will fulfil His will by supplying those who have confessed Him before nations and kings, and the 
children of Israel; concerning whom our Lord declared, saying: “Whosoever shall confess me before men, 
him will I also confess before my Father.” And if these be such as to be attested to by Christ before His 
Father, you ought not to be ashamed to go to them in the prisons. For if you do this, it will be esteemed to 
you for a testimony, because the real trial was to them a testimony; and your readiness will be so to you, 
as being partakers of their combat: for the Lord speaks somewhere to such as these, saying: “Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. For I was an 
hungry, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in; 
naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, and ye came unto me. Then shall 
the righteous answer, and say, Lord, when saw we Thee an hungered, and fed Thee? or thirsty, and gave 
Thee drink? When saw we Thee naked, and clothed Thee? or sick, and visited Thee? When saw we Thee a 
stranger, and took Thee in? or in prison, and came unto Thee? And He will answer and say unto them, 
Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. And 
these shall go away into life everlasting. Then shall He say unto them on His left hand, Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. For I was hungry, and ye gave me no 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye 
clothed me not; sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then shall they also answer and say, Lord when 
saw we Thee hungry, or thirsty, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto 
Thee? Then shall He answer and say unto them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have not done it 
unto one of the least of these, neither have ye done it unto me. And these shall go away unto everlasting 
punishment.” 


That We are to Avoid Intercourse with False Brethren When They Continue in Their Wickedness. 


II. But if any one who calls himself a brother is seduced by the evil one, and acts wickedness, and is 
convicted and condemned to death as an adulterer, or a murderer, depart from him, that ye may be 
secure, and none of you may be suspected as a partner in such an abominable practice; and that no evil 
report may be spread abroad, as if all Christians took a pleasure in unlawful actions. Wherefore keep far 
from them. But do you assist with all diligence those that for the sake of Christ are abused by the ungodly 
and shut up in prison, or who are given over to death, or bonds, or banishment, in order to deliver your 
fellow-members from wicked hands. And if any one who accompanies with them is caught, and falls into 
misfortune, he is blessed, because he is partaker with the martyr, and is one that imitates the sufferings of 
Christ; for we ourselves also, when we oftentimes received stripes from Caiaphas, and Alexander, and 
Annas, for Christ’s sake, “went out rejoicing that we were counted worthy to suffer such things for our 
Saviour.” Do you also rejoice when ye suffer such things, for ye shall be blessed in that day. 


That We Ought to Afford an Helping Hand to Such as are Spoiled for the Sake of Christ, Although We 
Should Incur Danger Ourselves. 


III. Receive also those that are persecuted on account of the faith, and who “fly from city to city” on 
account of the Lord’s commandment; and assist them as martyrs, rejoicing that ye are made partakers of 


their persecution, as knowing that they are esteemed blessed by the Lord; for Himself says: “Blessed are 
ye when men shall reproach you, and persecute you, and say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my 
sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, because your reward is great in heaven: for so persecuted they the 
prophets which were before us.” And again: “If they have persecuted me, they will also persecute you.” 
And afterwards: “If they persecute you in this city, flee ye to another. For in the world ye have tribulation: 
for they shall deliver you into the synagogues; and ye shall be brought before rulers and kings for my 
sake, and for a testimony to them.” And, “He that endureth unto the end, the same shall be saved.” For he 
that is persecuted for the sake of the faith, and bears witness in regard to Him, Christ, and endures, is 
truly a man of God. 


That It is an Horrible and Destructive Thing to Deny Christ. 


IV. But he that denies himself to be a Christian, that he may not be hated of men, and so loves his own life 
more than he does the Lord, in whose hand his breath is, is wretched and miserable, as being detestable 
and abominable, who desires to be the friend of men, but is the enemy of God, having no longer his 
portion with the saints, but with those that are accursed; choosing instead of the kingdom of the blessed, 
that eternal fire which is prepared for the devil and his angels: not being any longer hated by men, but 
rejected by God, and cast out from His presence. For of such a one our Lord declared, saying: “Whosoever 
shall deny me before men, and shall be ashamed of my name, I also will deny and be ashamed of him 
before my Father which is in heaven.” And again He speaks thus to us ourselves, His disciples: “He that 
loveth father or mother more than me, is not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daughter more than 
me, is not worthy of me; and he that taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me. He 
that findeth his life, shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for my sake, shall find it. For what is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul?” And afterwards: “Fear not them that kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul; but rather 
fear Him who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” 


That We Ought to Imitate Christ in Suffering, and with Zeal to Follow His Patience. 


V. Every one therefore who learns any art, when he sees his master by his diligence and skill perfecting 
his art, does himself earnestly endeavour to make what he takes in hand like to it. If he is not able, he is 
not perfected in his work. We therefore who have a Master, our Lord Jesus Christ, why do we not follow 
His doctrine?—since He renounced repose, pleasure, glory, riches, pride, the power of revenge, His 
mother and brethren, nay, and moreover His own life, on account of His piety towards His Father, and His 
love to us the race of mankind; and suffered not only persecution and stripes, reproach and mockery, but 
also crucifixion, that He might save the penitent, both Jews and Gentiles. If therefore He for our sakes 
renounced His repose, was not ashamed of the cross, and did not esteem death inglorious, why do not we 
imitate His sufferings, and renounce on His account even our own life, with that patience which He gives 
us? For He did all for our sakes, but we do it for our own sakes: for He does not stand in need of us, but 
we stand in need of His mercy. He only requires the sincerity and readiness of our faith, as the Scripture 
says: “If thou beest righteous, what doest thou give to Him? or what will He receive at thy hand? Thy 
wickedness is to a man like thyself, and thy righteousness to a son of man.” 


That a Believer Ought Neither Rashly to Run into Danger Through Security, Nor to Be Over-Timorous 
Through Pusillanimity, But to Fly Away for Fear; Yet that If He Does Fall into the Enemy’s Hand, to Strive 
Earnestly, Upon Account of the Crown that is Laid Up for Him. 


VI. Let us therefore renounce our parents, and kinsmen, and friends, and wife, and children, and 
possessions, and all the enjoyments of life, when any of these things become an impediment to piety. For 
we ought to pray that we may not enter into temptation; but if we be called to martyrdom, with constancy 
to confess His precious name, and if on this account we be punished, let us rejoice, as hastening to 
immortality. When we are persecuted, let us not think it strange; let us not love the present world, nor the 
praises which come from men, nor the glory and honour of rulers, according as some of the Jews 
wondered at the mighty works of our Lord, yet did not believe on Him, for fear of the high priests and the 
rest of the rulers: “For they loved the praise of men more than the praise of God.” But now, by confessing 
a good confession, we not only save ourselves, but we confirm those who are newly illuminated, and 
strengthen the faith of the catechumens. But if we remit any part of our confession, and deny godliness by 
the faintness of our persuasion, and the fear of a very short punishment, we not only deprive ourselves of 
everlasting glory, but we shall also become the causes of the perdition of others; and shall suffer double 
punishment, as affording suspicion, by our denial that that truth which we gloried in so much before is an 
erroneous doctrine. Wherefore neither let us be rash and hasty to thrust ourselves into dangers, for the 
Lord says: “Pray that ye fall not into temptation: the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” Nor let 
us, when we do fall into dangers, be fearful or ashamed of our profession. For if a person, by the denial of 
his own hope, which is Jesus the Son of God, should be delivered from a temporary death, and the next 
day should fall dangerously sick upon his bed, with a distemper in his bowels, his stomach, or his head, or 
any of the incurable diseases, as a consumption, or gangrene, or looseness, or iliac passion, or dropsy, or 
colic, and has a sudden catastrophe, and departs this life; is not he deprived of the things present, and 
loses those eternal? Or rather, he is within the verge of eternal punishment, “and goes into outer 
darkness, where is weeping and gnashing of teeth.” But let him who is vouchsafed the honour of 


martyrdom rejoice with joy in the Lord, as obtaining thereby so great a crown, and departing out of this 
life by his confession. Nay, though he be but a catechumen, let him depart without trouble; for his 
suffering for Christ will be to him a more genuine baptism, because he does really die with Christ, but the 
rest only in a figure. Let him therefore rejoice in the imitation of his Master, since is it thus ordained: “Let 
every one be perfect, as his Master is.” Now his and our Master, Jesus the Lord, was smitten for our sake: 
He underwent reproaches and revilings with long-suffering. He was spit upon, He was smitten on the 
face, He was buffeted; and when He had been scourged, He was nailed to the cross. He had vinegar and 
gall to drink; and when He had fulfilled all things that were written, He said to His God and Father, “Into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit.” Wherefore let him that desires to be His disciple earnestly follow His 
conflicts: let him imitate His patience, knowing that, although he be burned in the fire by men, he will 
suffer nothing, like the three children; or if he does suffer anything, he shall receive a reward from the 
Lord, believing in the one and the only true God and Father, through Jesus Christ, the great High Priest, 
and Redeemer of our souls, and rewarder of our sufferings. To whom be glory for ever. Amen. 


Several Demonstrations Concerning the Resurrection, Concerning the Sibyl, and What the Stoics Say 
Concerning the Bird Called the Phoenix. 


VII. For the Almighty God Himself will raise us up through our Lord Jesus Christ, according to His 
infallible promise, and grant us a resurrection with all those that have slept from the beginning of the 
world; and we shall then be such as we now are in our present form, without any defect or corruption. For 
we Shall rise incorruptible: whether we die at sea, or are scattered on the earth, or are torn to pieces by 
wild beasts and birds, He will raise us by His own power; for the whole world is held together by the hand 
of God. Now He says: “An hair of your head shall not perish.” Wherefore He exhorts us, saying: “In your 
patience possess ye your souls.” But as concerning the resurrection of the dead, and the recompense of 
reward for the martyrs, Gabriel speaks to Daniel: “And many of them that sleep shall arise out of the dust 
of the earth, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt. And they that 
understand shall shine as the sun, and as the firmament, and as the stars.” Therefore the most holy 
Gabriel foretold that the saints should shine like the stars: for His sacred name did witness to them, that 
they might understand the truth. Nor is a resurrection only declared for the martyrs, but for all men, 
righteous and unrighteous, godly and ungodly, that every one may receive according to his desert. For 
God, says the Scripture, “will bring every work into judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good 
or whether it be evil.” This resurrection was not believed by the Jews, when of old they said, “Our bones 
are withered, and we are gone.” To whom God answered, and said: “Behold, I open your graves, and will 
bring you out of them; and I will put my Spirit into you, and ye shall live: and ye shall know that I the Lord 
have spoken it, and will do it.” And He says by Isaiah: “The dead shall rise, and those that are in the 
graves shall be raised up. And those that rest in the earth shall rejoice, for the dew which is from Thee 
shall be healing to them.” There are indeed many and various things said concerning the resurrection, 
and concerning the continuance of the righteous in glory, and concerning the punishment of the ungodly, 
their fall, rejection, condemnation, shame, “eternal fire, and endless worm.” Now that, if it had pleased 
Him that all men should be immortal, it was in His power, He showed in the examples of Enoch and Elijah, 
while He did not suffer them to have any experience of death. Or if it had pleased Him in every generation 
to raise those that died, that this also He was able to do He hath made manifest both by Himself and by 
others; as when He raised the widow’s son by Elijah, and the Shunammite’s son by Elisha. But we are 
persuaded that death is not a retribution of punishment, because even the saints have undergone it; nay, 
even the Lord of the saints, Jesus Christ, the life of them that believe, and the resurrection of the dead. 
Upon this account, therefore, according to the ancient practice, for those who live in the great city, after 
the combats He brings a dissolution for a while, that, when He raises up every one, He may either reject 
him or crown him. For He that made the body of Adam out of the earth will raise up the bodies of the rest, 
and that of the first man, after their dissolution, (to pay what is owing to the rational nature of man; we 
mean the continuance in being through all ages. He, therefore, who brings on the dissolution, will Himself 
procure the resurrection. And He that said, “The Lord took dust from the ground, and formed man, and 
breathed into his face the breath of life, and man became a living soul,” added after the disobedience, 
“Earth thou art, and unto earth shalt thou return;” the same promised us a resurrection afterwards. ) For 
says He: “All that are in the graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall live.” 
Besides these arguments, we believe there is to be a resurrection also from the resurrection of our Lord. 
For it is He that raised Lazarus, when he had been in the grave four days, and Jairus’ daughter, and the 
widow’s son. It is He that raised Himself by the command of the Father in the space of three days, who is 
the pledge of our resurrection. For says He: “I am the resurrection and the life.” Now He that brought 
Jonas in the space of three days, alive and unhurt, out of the belly of the whale, and the three children out 
of the furnace of Babylon, and Daniel out of the mouth of the lions, does not want power to raise us up 
also. But if the Gentiles laugh at us, and disbelieve our Scriptures, let at least their own prophetess Sibylla 
oblige them to believe, who says thus to them in express words:— 


“But when all things shall be reduced to dust and ashes, 
And the immortal God who kindled the fire shall have quenched it, 


God shall form those bones and that ashes into a man again, 


And shall place mortal men again as they were before. 

And then shall be the judgment, wherein God will do justice, 

And judge the world again. But as many mortals as have sinned through impiety 

Shall again be covered under the earth; 

But so many as have been pious shall live again in the world. 

When God puts His Spirit into them, and gives those at once that are godly both life and favour, 
Then shall all see themselves.” 


If, therefore, this prophetess confesses the resurrection, and does not deny the restoration of all things, 
and distinguishes the godly from the ungodly, it is in vain for them to deny our doctrine. Nay, indeed, they 
say they can show a resemblance of the resurrection, while they do not themselves believe the things they 
declare: for they say that there is a bird single in its kind which affords a copious demonstration of the 
resurrection, which they say is without a mate, and the only one in the creation. They call it a phoenix, 
and relate that every five hundred years it comes into Egypt, to that which is called the altar of the sun, 
and brings with it a great quantity of cinnamon, and cassia, and balsam-wood, and standing towards the 
east, as they say, and praying to the sun, of its own accord is burnt, and becomes dust; but that a worm 
arises again out of those ashes, and that when the same is warmed it is formed into a new-born phoenix; 
and when it is able to fly, it goes to Arabia, which is beyond the Egyptian countries. If, therefore, as even 
themselves say, a resurrection is exhibited by the means of an irrational bird, wherefore do they vainly 
disparage our accounts, when we profess that He who by His power brings that into being which was not 
in being before, is able to restore this body, and raise it up again after its dissolution? For on account of 
this full assurance of hope we undergo stripes, and persecutions, and deaths. Otherwise we should to no 
purpose undergo such things if we had not a full assurance of these promises, whereof we profess 
ourselves to be the preachers. As, therefore, we believe Moses when he says, “In the beginning God made 
the heaven and the earth;” and we know that He did not want matter, but by His will alone brought those 
things into being which Christ was commanded to make; we mean the heaven, the earth, the sea, the 
light, the night, the day, the luminaries, the stars, the fowls, the fishes, and four-footed beasts, the 
creeping things, the plants, and the herbs; so also will He raise all men up by His will, as not wanting any 
assistance. For it is the work of the same power to create the world and to raise the dead. And then He 
made man, who was not a man before, of different parts, giving to him a soul made out of nothing. But 
now He will restore the bodies, which have been dissolved, to the souls that are still in being: for the 
rising again belongs to things laid down, not to things which have no being. He therefore that made the 
original bodies out of nothing, and fashioned various forms of them, will also again revive and raise up 
those that are dead. For He that formed man in the womb out of a little seed, and created in him a soul 
which was not in being before,—as He Himself somewhere speaks to Jeremiah, “Before I formed thee in 
the womb I knew thee;” and elsewhere, “I am the Lord who established the heaven, and laid the 
foundations of the earth, and formed the spirit of man in him,”—will also raise up all men, as being His 
workmanship; as also the divine Scripture testifies that God said to Christ, His only-begotten, “Let us 
make man after our image, and after our likeness. And God made man: after the image of God made He 
him; male and female made He them.” And the most divine and patient Job, of whom the Scripture says 
that it is written, that “he was to rise again with those whom the Lord raises up,” speaks to God thus: 
“Hast not Thou milked me like milk, and curdled me like cheese? Thou hast clothed me with skin and 
flesh, and hast fenced me with bones and sinews. Thou hast granted me life and favour, and Thy visitation 
hath preserved my spirit. Having these things within me, I know that Thou canst do all things, and that 
nothing is impossible with Thee.” Wherefore also our Saviour and Master Jesus Christ says, that “what is 
impossible with men is possible with God.” And David, the beloved of God, says: “Thine hands have made 
me, and fashioned me.” And again: “Thou knowest my frame.” And afterward: “Thou hast fashioned me, 
and laid Thine hand upon me. The knowledge of Thee is declared to be too wonderful for me; it is very 
great, I cannot attain unto it.” “Thine eyes did see my substance, being yet imperfect; and all men shall be 
written in Thy book.” Nay, and Isaiah says in his prayer to Him: “We are the clay, and Thou art the framer 
of us.” If, therefore, man be His workmanship, made by Christ, by Him most certainly will he after he is 
dead be raised again, with intention either of being crowned for his good actions or punished for his 
transgressions. But if He, being the legislator, judges with righteousness; as He punishes the ungodly, so 
does He do good to and saves the faithful. And those saints who for His sake have been slain by men, 
“some of them He will make light as the stars, and make others bright as the luminaries,” as Gabriel said 
to Daniel. All we of the faithful, therefore, who are the disciples of Christ, believe His promises. For He 
that has promised it cannot lie; as says the blessed prophet David: “The Lord is faithful in all His words, 
and holy in all His works.” For He that framed for Himself a body out of a virgin, is also the Former of 
other men. And He that raised Himself from the dead, will also raise again all that are laid down. He who 
raises wheat out of the ground with many stalks from one grain, He who makes the tree that is cut down 
send forth fresh branches, He that made Aaron’s dry rod put forth buds, will raise us up in glory; He that 
raised Him up that had the palsy whole, and healed him that had the withered hand, He that supplied a 
defective part to him that was born blind from clay and spittle, will raise us up; He that satisfied five 
thousand men with five loaves and two fishes, and caused a remainder of twelve baskets, and out of water 


made wine, and sent a piece of money out of a fish’s mouth by me Peter to those that demanded tribute, 
will raise the dead. For we testify all these things concerning Him, and the prophets testify the other. We 
who have eaten and drunk with Him, and have been spectators of His wonderful works, and of His life, 
and of His conduct, and of His words, and of His sufferings, and of His death, and of His resurrection from 
the dead, and who associated with Him forty days after His resurrection, and who received a command 
from Him to preach the Gospel to all the world, and to make disciples of all nations, and to baptize them 
into His death by the authority of the God of the universe, who is His Father, and by the testimony of the 
Spirit, who is His Comforter,—we teach you all these things which He appointed us by His constitutions, 
before “He was received up in our sight into heaven,” to Him that sent Him. And if you will believe, you 
shall be happy; but if you will not believe, we shall be found innocent, and clear from your incredulity. 


Concerning James the Brother of the Lord, and Stephen the First Martyr. 


VIII. Now concerning the martyrs, we say to you that they are to be had in all honour with you, as we 
honour the blessed James the bishop, and the holy Stephen our fellow-servant. For these are reckoned 
blessed by God, and are honoured by holy men, who were pure from all transgressions, immoveable when 
tempted to sin, or persuaded from good works, without dispute deserving encomiums: of whom also David 
speaks, “Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His holy ones;” and Solomon says, “The memory 
of the just is with encomiums:” of whom also the prophet speaks, “Righteous men are taken away.” 


Concerning False Martyrs. 


IX. These things we have said concerning those that in truth have been martyrs for Christ, but not 
concerning false martyrs, concerning whom the oracle speaks, “The name of the ungodly is extinguished.” 
For “a faithful witness will not lie, but an unjust witness inflames lies.” For he that departs this life in his 
testimony without lying, for the sake of the truth, is a faithful martyr, worthy to be believed in such things 
wherein he strove for the word of piety by his own blood. 


SEC. II 


ALL ASSOCIATION WITH IDOLS IS TO BE AVOIDED 


A Moral Admonition, that We are to Abstain from Vain Talking, Obscene Talking, Jesting, Drunkenness, 
Lasciviousness, and Luxury. 


X. Now we exhort you, brethren and fellow-servants, to avoid vain talk and obscene discourses, and 
jestings, drunkenness, lasciviousness, luxury, unbounded passions, with foolish discourses, since we do 
not permit you so much as on the Lord’s days, which are days of joy, to speak or act anything unseemly; 
for the Scripture somewhere says: “Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice unto Him with trembling.” Even 
your very rejoicings therefore ought to be done with fear and trembling: for a Christian who is faithful 
ought neither to repeat an heathen hymn nor an obscene song, because he will be obliged by that hymn to 
make mention of the idolatrous names of demons; and instead of the Holy Spirit, the wicked one will enter 
into him. 


An Admonition Instructing Men to Avoid the Abominable Sin of Idolatry. 


XI. You are also forbidden to swear by them, or to utter their abominable names through your mouth, and 
to worship them, or fear them as gods; for they are not gods, but either wicked demons or the ridiculous 
contrivances of men. For somewhere God says concerning the Israelites: “They have forsaken me, and 
sworn by them that are no gods.” And afterwards: “I will take away the names of your idols out of their 
mouth.” And elsewhere: “They have provoked me to jealousy with them that are no gods; they have 
provoked me to anger with their idols.” And in all the Scriptures these things are forbidden by the Lord 
God. 


That We Ought Not to Sing an Heathen or an Obscene Song, Nor to Swear by an Idol; Because It is an 
Impious Thing, and Contrary to the Knowledge of God. 


XII. Nor do the legislators give us only prohibitions concerning idols, but also warn us concerning the 
luminaries, not to swear by them, nor to serve them. For they say: “Lest, when thou seest the sun, and the 
moon, and the stars, thou shouldest be seduced to worship them.” And elsewhere: “Do not ye learn to 
walk after the ways of the heathen, and be not afraid of the signs of heaven.” For the stars and the 
luminaries were given to men to shine upon them, but not for worship; although the Israelites, by the 
perverseness of their temper, “worshipped the creature instead of the Creator,” and acted insultingly to 
their Maker, and admired the creature more than is fit. And sometimes they made a calf, as in the 
wilderness; sometimes they worshipped Baalpeor; another time Baal, and Thamuz, and Astarte of Sidon; 
and again Moloch and Chamos; another time the sun, as it is written in Ezekiel; nay, and besides, brute 
creatures, as among the Egyptians Apis, and the Mendesian goat, and gods of silver and gold, as in Judea. 
On account of all which things He threatened them, and said by the prophet: “Is it a small thing to the 
house of Judah to do these abominations which they have done? For they have filled the land with their 
wickedness, to provoke me to anger: and, behold, they are as those that mock. And I will act with anger. 


Mine eye shall not spare, neither will I have mercy; and they shall cry in mine ears with a great voice, and 
I will not hearken unto them.” Consider, beloved, how many things the Lord declares against idolaters, 
and the worshippers of the sun and moon. Wherefore it is the duty of a man of God, as he is a Christian, 
not to swear by the sun, or by the moon, or by the stars; nor by the heaven, nor by the earth, by any of the 
elements, whether small or great. For if our Master charged us not to swear by the true God, that our 
word might be firmer than an oath, nor by heaven itself, for that is a piece of heathen wickedness, nor by 
Jerusalem, nor by the sanctuary of God, nor the altar, nor the gift, nor the gilding of the altar, nor one’s 
own head, for this custom is a piece of Judaic corruption, and on that account was forbidden; and if He 
exhorts the faithful that their yea be yea, and their nay, nay, and says that “what is more than these is of 
the evil one,” how much more blameable are those who appeal to deities falsely so called as the objects of 
an oath, and who glorify imaginary beings instead of those that are real, whom God for their perverseness 
“delivered over to foolishness, to do those things that are not convenient!” 


SEC. III 


ON FEAST DAYS AND FAST DAYS 


A Catalogue of the Feasts of the Lord Which are to Be Kept, and When Each of Them Ought to Be 
Observed. 


XIII. Brethren, observe the festival days; and first of all the birthday which you are to celebrate on the 
twenty-fifth of the ninth month; after which let the Epiphany be to you the most honoured, in which the 
Lord made to you a display of His own Godhead, and let it take place on the sixth of the tenth month; after 
which the fast of Lent is to be observed by you as containing a memorial of our Lord’s mode of life and 
legislation. But let this solemnity be observed before the fast of the passover, beginning from the second 
day of the week, and ending at the day of the preparation. After which solemnities, breaking off your fast, 
begin the holy week of the passover, fasting in the same all of you with fear and trembling, praying in 
them for those that are about to perish. 


Concerning the Passion of Our Lord, and What Was Done on Each Day of His Sufferings; And Concerning 
Judas, and that Judas Was Not Present When the Lord Delivered the Mysteries to His Disciples. 


XIV. For they began to hold a council against the Lord on the second day of the week, in the first month, 
which is Xanthicus; and the deliberation continued on the third day of the week; but on the fourth day 
they determined to take away His life by crucifixion. And Judas knowing this, who for a long time had 
been perverted, but was then smitten by the devil himself with the love of money, although he had been 
long entrusted with the purse, and used to steal what was set apart for the needy, yet was he not cast off 
by the Lord, through much long-suffering; nay, and when we were once feasting with Him, being willing 
both to reduce him to his duty and instruct us in His own foreknowledge, He said: “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, that one of you will betray me;” and every one of us saying, “Is it I?” And the Lord being silent, I, who 
was one of the twelve, and more beloved by Him than the rest, arose up from lying in His bosom, and 
besought Him to tell who it should be that should betray Him. Yet neither then did our good Lord declare 
His name, but gave two signs of the betrayer: one by saying, “he that dippeth with me in the dish;” a 
second, “to whom I shall give the sop when I have dipped it.” Nay, although he himself said, “Master, is it 
I?” the Lord did not say Yes, but, “Thou hast said.” And being willing to affright him in the matter, He said: 
“Woe to that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed! good were it for him if he had never been born. 
Who, when he had heard that, went his way, and said to the priests, What will ye give me, and I will 
deliver Him unto you? And they bargained with him for thirty pieces of silver.” And the scripture was 
fulfilled, which said, “And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of Him that was valued, whom 
they of the children of Israel did value, and gave them for the house of the potter.” And on the fifth day of 
the week, when we had eaten the passover with Him, and when Judas had dipped his hand into the dish, 
and received the sop, and was gone out by night, the Lord said to us: “The hour is come that ye shall be 
dispersed, and shall leave me alone;” and every one vehemently affirming that they would not forsake 
Him, I Peter adding this promise, that I would even die with Him, He said, “Verily I say unto thee, Before 
the cock crows, thou shall thrice deny that thou knowest me.” And when He had delivered to us the 
representative mysteries of His precious body and blood, Judas not being present with us, He went out to 
the Mount of Olives, near the brook Cedron, where there was a garden; and we were with Him, and sang 
an hymn according to the custom. And being separated not far from us, He prayed to His Father, saying: 
“Father, remove this cup away from me; yet not my will, but Thine be done.” And when He had done this 
thrice, while we out of despondency of mind were fallen asleep, He came and said: “The hour is come, and 
the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. And behold Judas, and with him a multitude of 
ungodly men,” to whom he shows the signal by which he was to betray Him—a deceitful kiss. But they, 
when they had received the signal agreed on, took hold of the Lord; and having bound Him, they led Him 
to the house of Caiaphas the high priest, wherein were assembled many, not the people, but a great rout, 
not an holy council, but an assembly of the wicked and council of the ungodly, who did many things 
against Him, and left no kind of injury untried, spitting upon Him, cavilling at Him, beating Him, smiting 
Him on the face, reviling Him, tempting Him, seeking vain divination instead of true prophecies from Him, 
calling Him a deceiver, a blasphemer, a transgressor of Moses, a destroyer of the temple, a taker away of 
sacrifices, an enemy to the Romans, an adversary to Caesar. And these reproaches did these bulls and 


dogs in their madness cast upon Him, till it was very early in the morning, and then they lead Him away to 
Annas, who was father-in-law to Caiaphas; and when they had done the like things to Him there, it being 
the day of the preparation, they delivered Him to Pilate the Roman governor, accusing Him of many and 
great things, none of which they could prove. Whereupon the governor, as out of patience with them, said: 
“T find no cause against Him.” But they bringing two lying witnesses, wished to accuse the Lord falsely; 
but they being found to disagree, and so their testimony not conspiring together, they altered the 
accusation to that of treason, saying, “This fellow says that He is a king, and forbids to give tribute to 
Caesar.” And themselves became accusers, and witnesses, and judges, and authors of the sentence, 
saying, “Crucify Him, crucify Him;” that it might be fulfilled which is written by the prophets concerning 
Him, “Unjust witnesses were gathered together against me, and injustice lied to itself;” and again, “Many 
dogs compassed me about, the assembly of the wicked laid siege against me;” and elsewhere, “My 
inheritance became to me as a lion in a wood, and has sent forth her voice against me.” Pilate therefore, 
disgracing his authority by his pusillanimity, convicts himself of wickedness by regarding the multitude 
more than this just person, and bearing witness to Him that He was innocent, yet as guilty delivering Him 
up to the punishment of the cross, although the Romans had made laws that no man unconvicted should 
be put to death. But the executioners took the Lord of glory and nailed Him to the cross, crucifying Him 
indeed at the sixth hour, but having received the sentence of His condemnation at the third hour. After 
this they gave to Him vinegar to drink, mingled with gall. Then they divided His garments by lot. Then 
they crucified two malefactors with Him, on each side one, that it might be fulfilled which was written: 
“They gave me gall to eat, and when I was thirsty they gave me vinegar to drink.” And again: “They 
divided my garment among themselves, and upon my vesture have they cast lots.” And in another place: 
“And I was reckoned with the transgressors.” Then there was darkness for three hours, from the sixth to 
the ninth, and again light in the evening; as it is written: “It shall not be day nor night, and at the evening 
there shall be light.” All which things, when those malefactors saw that were crucified with Him, the one 
of them reproached Him as though He was weak and unable to deliver Himself; but the other rebuked the 
ignorance of his fellow and turning to the Lord, as being enlightened by Him, and acknowledging who He 
was that suffered, he prayed that He would remember him in His kingdom hereafter. He then presently 
granted him the forgiveness of his former sins, and brought him into paradise to enjoy the mystical good 
things; who also cried out about the ninth hour, and said to His Father: “My God! my God! why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” And a little afterward, when He had cried with a loud voice, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,” and had added, “Into Thy hands I commit my spirit,” He gave up the ghost, and 
was buried before sunset in a new sepulchre. But when the first day of the week dawned He arose from 
the dead, and fulfilled those things which before His passion He foretold to us, saying: “The Son of man 
must continue in the heart of the earth three days and three nights.” And when He was risen from the 
dead, He appeared first to Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James, then to Cleopas in the way, 
and after that to us His disciples, who had fled away for fear of the Jews, but privately were very 
inquisitive about Him. But these things are also written in the Gospel. 


Of the Great Week, and on What Account They Enjoin Us to Fast on Wednesday and Friday. 


XV. He therefore charged us Himself to fast these six days on account of the impiety and transgression of 
the Jews, commanding us withal to bewail over them, and lament for their perdition. For even He Himself 
“wept over them, because they knew not the time of their visitation.” But He commanded us to fast on the 
fourth and sixth days of the week; the former on account of His being betrayed, and the latter on account 
of His passion. But He appointed us to break our fast on the seventh day at the cock-crowing, but to fast 
on the Sabbath-day. Not that the Sabbath-day is a day of fasting, being the rest from the creation, but 
because we ought to fast on this one Sabbath only, while on this day the Creator was under the earth. For 
on their very feast-day they apprehended the Lord, that oracle might be fulfilled which says: “They placed 
their signs in the middle of their feast, and knew them not.” Ye ought therefore to bewail over them, 
because when the Lord came they did not believe on Him, but rejected His doctrine, judging themselves 
unworthy of salvation. You therefore are happy who once were not a people, but are now an holy nation, 
delivered from the deceit of idols, from ignorance, from impiety, who once had not obtained mercy, but 
now have obtained mercy through your hearty obedience: for to you, the converted Gentiles, is opened the 
gate of life, who formerly were not beloved, but are now beloved; a people ordained for the possession of 
God, to show forth His virtues, concerning whom our Saviour said, “I was found of them that sought me 
not; I was made manifest to them that asked not after me. I said, Behold me, to a nation which did not call 
upon my name.” For when ye did not seek after Him, then were ye sought for by Him; and you who have 
believed in Him have hearkened to His call, and have left the madness of polytheism, and have fled to the 
true monarchy, to Almighty God, through Christ Jesus, and are become the completion of the number of 
the saved—”ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands;” as it is written in David, “A 
thousand shall fall beside thee, and ten thousand at thy right hand;” and again, “The chariots of God are 
by tens of thousands, and thousands of the prosperous.” But unto unbelieving Israel He says: “All the day 
long have I stretched out mine hands to a disobedient and gainsaying people, which go in a way that is not 
good, but after their own sins, a people provoking me before my face.” 


An Enumeration of the Prophetical Predictions Which Declare Christ, Whose Completion Though the Jews 
Saw, Yet Out of the Evil Temper of Their Mind They Did Not Believe He Was the Christ of God, and 
Condemned the Lord of Glory to the Cross. 


XVI. See how the people provoked the Lord by not believing in Him! Therefore He says: “They provoked 
the Holy Spirit, and He was turned to be their enemy.” For blindness is cast upon them, by reason of the 
wickedness of their mind, because when they saw Jesus they did not believe Him to be the Christ of God, 
who was before all ages begotten of Him, His only-begotten Son, God the Word, whom they did not own 
through their unbelief, neither on account of His mighty works, nor yet on account of the prophecies 
which were written concerning Him. For that He was to be born of a virgin, they read this prophecy: 
“Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a Son, and they shall call His name Emanuel.” 
“For to us a Child is born, to us a Son is given, whose government is upon His shoulders; and His name is 
called the Angel of His Great Council, the Wonderful Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Potentate, the Prince 
of Peace, the Father of the Future Age.” Now, that because of their exceeding great wickedness they 
would not believe in Him, the Lord shows in these words: “Who hath believed our report? and to whom 
hath the arm of the Lord been revealed?” And afterward: “Hearing ye shall hear, and shall not 
understand; and seeing ye shall see, and shall not perceive: for the heart of this people is waxed gross.” 
Wherefore knowledge was taken from them, because seeing they overlooked, and hearing they heard not. 
But to you, the converted of the Gentiles, is the kingdom given, because you, who knew not God, have 
believed by preaching, and “have known Him, or rather are known of Him,” through Jesus, the Saviour 
and Redeemer of those that hope in Him. For ye are translated from your former vain and tedious mode of 
life and have contemned the lifeless idols, and despised the demons, which are in darkness, and have run 
to the “true light,” and by it have “known the one and only true God and Father,” and so are owned to be 
heirs of His kingdom. For since ye have “been baptized into the Lord’s death,” and into His resurrection, 
as “new-born babes,” ye ought to be wholly free from all sinful actions; “for you are not your own, but His 
that bought you” with His own blood. For concerning the former Israel the Lord speaks thus, on account 
of their unbelief: “The kingdom of God shall be taken from them, and given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof;” that is to say, that having given the kingdom to you, who were once far estranged from 
Him, He expects the fruits of your gratitude and probity. For ye are those that were once sent into the 
vineyard, and did not obey, but these they that did obey; but you have repented of your denial, and you 
work therein now. But they, being uneasy on account of their own covenants, have not only left the 
vineyard uncultivated, but have also killed the stewards of the Lord of the vineyard,—one with stones, 
another with the sword; one they sawed asunder, another they slew in the holy place, “between the 
temple and the altar;” nay, at last they “cast the Heir Himself out of the vineyard, and slew Him.” And by 
them He was rejected as an unprofitable stone, but by you was received as the corner-stone. Wherefore 
He says concerning you: “A people whom I knew not have served me, and at the hearing of the ear have 
they obeyed me.” 


How the Passover Ought to Be Celebrated. 


XVII. It is therefore your duty, brethren, who are redeemed by the precious blood of Christ, to observe the 
days of the passover exactly, with all care, after the vernal equinox, lest ye be obliged to keep the 
memorial of the one passion twice in a year. Keep it once only in a year for Him that died but once. 


Do not you yourselves compute, but keep it when your brethren of the circumcision do so: keep it together 
with them; and if they err in their computation, be not you concerned. Keep your nights of watching in the 
middle of the days of unleavened bread. And when the Jews are feasting, do you fast and wail over them, 
because an the day of their feast they crucified Christ; and while they are lamenting and eating 
unleavened bread in bitterness, do you feast. But no longer be careful to keep the feast with the Jews, for 
we have now no communion with them; for they have been led astray in regard to the calculation itself, 
which they think they accomplish perfectly, that they may be led astray on every hand, and be fenced off 
from the truth. But do you observe carefully the vernal equinox, which occurs on the twenty-second of the 
twelfth month, which is Dystros (March), observing carefully until the twenty-first of the moon, lest the 
fourteenth of the moon shall fall on another week, and an error being committed, you should through 
ignorance celebrate the passover twice in the year, or celebrate the day of the resurrection of our Lord on 
any other day than a Sunday. 


A Constitution Concerning the Great Passover Week. 


XVIII. Do you therefore fast on the days of the passover, beginning from the second day of the week until 
the preparation, and the Sabbath, six days, making use of only bread, and salt, and herbs, and water for 
your drink; but do you abstain on these days from wine and flesh, for they are days of lamentation and not 
of feasting. Do ye who are able fast the day of the preparation and the Sabbath-day entirely, tasting 
nothing till the cock-crowing of the night; but if any one is not able to join them both together, at least let 
him observe the Sabbath-day; for the Lord says somewhere, speaking of Himself: “When the bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them, in those days shall they fast.” In these days, therefore, He was taken from 
us by the Jews, falsely so named, and fastened to the cross, and “was numbered among the 
transgressors.” 


Concerning the Watching All the Night of the Great Sabbath, and Concerning the Day of the Resurrection. 


XIX. Wherefore we exhort you to fast on those days, as we also fasted till the evening, when He was taken 
away from us; but on the rest of the days, before the day of the preparation, let every one eat at the ninth 
hour, or at the evening, or as every one is able. But from the even of the fifth day till cock-crowing break 


your fast when it is daybreak of the first day of the week, which is the Lord’s day. From the even till cock- 
crowing keep awake, and assemble together in the church, watch and pray, and entreat God; reading, 
when you sit up all night, the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms, until cock-crowing, and baptizing your 
catechumens, and reading the Gospel with fear and trembling, and speaking to the people such things as 
tend to their salvation: put an end to your sorrow, and beseech God that Israel may be converted, and that 
He will allow them place of repentance, and the remission of their impiety; for the judge, who was a 
stranger, “washed his hands, and said, I am innocent of the blood of this just person: see ye to it. But 
Israel cried out, His blood be on us, and on our children.” And when Pilate said, “Shall I crucify your king? 
they cried out, We have no king but Caesar: crucify Him, crucify Him; for every, one that maketh himself a 
king speaketh against Caesar.” And, “If thou let this man go, thou art not Caesar’s friend.” And Pilate the 
governor and Herod the king commanded Him to be crucified; and that oracle was fulfilled which says, 
“Why did the Gentiles rage, and the people imagine vain things? The kings of the earth set themselves, 
and the rulers were gathered together against the Lord, and against His Christ;” and, “They cast away the 
Beloved, as a dead man, who is abominable.” And since He was crucified on the day of the Preparation, 
and rose again at break of day on the Lord’s day, the scripture was fulfilled which saith, “Arise, O God; 
judge the earth: for Thou shalt have an inheritance in all the nations;” and again, “I will arise, saith the 
Lord; I will put Him in safety, I will wax bold through Him;” and, “But Thou, Lord, have mercy upon me, 
and raise me up again, and I shall requite them.” For this reason do you also, now the Lord is risen, offer 
your sacrifice, concerning which He made a constitution by us, saying, “Do this for a remembrance of 
me;” and thenceforward leave off your fasting, and rejoice, and keep a festival, because Jesus Christ, the 
pledge of our resurrection, is risen from the dead. And let this be an everlasting ordinance till the 
consummation of the world, until the Lord come. For to Jews the Lord is still dead, but to Christians He is 
risen: to the former, by their unbelief; to the latter, by their full assurance of faith. For the hope in Him is 
immortal and eternal life. After eight days let there be another feast observed with honour, the eighth day 
itself, on which He gave me Thomas, who was hard of belief, full assurance, by showing me the print of 
the nails, and the wound made in His side by the spear. And again, from the first Lord’s day count forty 
days, from the Lord’s day till the fifth day of the week, and celebrate the feast of the ascension of the 
Lord, whereon He finished all His dispensation and constitution, and returned to that God and Father that 
sent Him, and sat down at the right hand of power, and remains there until His enemies are put under His 
feet; who also will come at the consummation of the world with power and great glory, to judge the quick 
and the dead, and to recompense to every one according to his works. And then shall they see the beloved 
Son of God whom they pierced; and when they know Him, they shall mourn for themselves, tribe by tribe, 
and their wives apart. 


A Prophetic Prediction Concerning Christ Jesus. 


XX. For even now, on the tenth day of the month Gorpiaeus, when they assemble together, they read the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, in which it is said, “The Spirit before our face, Christ the Lord was taken in 
their destructions;” and Baruch, in whom it is written, “This is our God; no other shall be esteemed with 
Him. He found out every way of knowledge, and showed it to Jacob His son, and Israel His beloved. 
Afterwards He was seen upon earth, and conversed with men.” And when they read them, they lament 
and bewail, as themselves suppose, that desolation which happened by Nebuchadnezzar; but, as the truth 
shows, they unwillingly make a prelude to that lamentation which will overtake them. But after ten days 
from the ascension, which from the first Lord’s day is the fiftieth day, do ye keep a great festival: for on 
that day, at the third hour, the Lord Jesus sent on us the gift of the Holy Ghost, and we were filled with His 
energy, and we “spake with new tongues, as that Spirit did suggest to us;” and we preached both to Jews 
and Gentiles, that He is the Christ of God, who is “determined by Him to be the Judge of quick and dead.” 
To Him did Moses bear witness, and said: “The Lord received fire from the Lord, and rained it down.” Him 
did Jacob see as a man, and said: “I have seen God face to face, and my soul is preserved.” Him did 
Abraham entertain, and acknowledge to be the Judge, and his Lord. Him did Moses see in the bush; 
concerning Him did he speak in Deuteronomy: “A Prophet will the Lord your God raise up unto you out of 
your brethren, like unto me; Him shall ye hear in all things, whatsoever He shall say unto you. And it shall 
be, that every soul that will not hear that Prophet, shall be destroyed from among his people.” Him did 
Joshua the son of Nun see, as the captain of the Lord’s host, in armour, for their assistance against 
Jericho; to whom he fell down, and worshipped, as a servant does to his master. Him Samuel knew as the 
“Anointed of God,” and thence named the priests and the kings the anointed. Him David knew, and sung 
an hymn concerning Him, “A song concerning the Beloved;” and adds in his person, and says, “Gird Thy 
sword upon Thy thigh, O Thou who art mighty in Thy beauty and renown: go on, and prosper, and reign, 
for the sake of truth, and meekness, and righteousness; and Thy right hand shall guide Thee after a 
wonderful manner. Thy darts are sharpened, O Thou that art mighty; the people shall fall under Thee in 
the heart of the king’s enemies. Wherefore God, Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of gladness 
above Thy fellows.” Concerning Him also spake Solomon, as in His person: “The Lord created me the 
beginning of His ways, for His works: before the world He founded me, in the beginning before He made 
the earth, before the fountains of waters came, before the mountains were fastened; He begat me before 
all the hills.” And again: “Wisdom built herself an house.” Concerning Him also Isaiah said: “A Branch 
shall come out of the root of Jesse, and a Flower shall spring out of his root.” And, “There shall be a root 
of Jesse; and He that is to rise to reign over the Gentiles, in Him shall the Gentiles trust.” And Zechariah 
says: “Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, just, and having salvation; meek, and riding upon an ass, and 
upon a colt, the foal of an ass.” Him Daniel describes as “the Son of man coming to the Father,” and 


receiving all judgment and honour from Him; and as “the stone cut out of the mountain without hands, 
and becoming a great mountain, and filling the whole earth,” dashing to pieces the many governments of 
the smaller countries, and the polytheism of gods, but preaching the one God, and ordaining the 
monarchy of the Romans. Concerning Him also did Jeremiah prophesy, saying: “The Spirit before His face, 
Christ the Lord, was taken in their snares: of whom we said, Under His shadow we shall live among the 
Gentiles.” Ezekiel also, and the following prophets, affirm everywhere that He is the Christ, the Lord, the 
King, the Judge, the Lawgiver, the Angel of the Father, the only-begotten God. Him therefore do we also 
preach to you, and declare Him to be God the Word, who ministered to His God and Father for the 
creation of the universe. By believing in Him you shall live, but by disbelieving you shall be punished. For 
“he that is disobedient to the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” Therefore, after 
you have kept the festival of Pentecost, keep one week more festival, and after that fast; for it is 
reasonable to rejoice for the gift of God, and to fast after that relaxation: for both Moses and Elijah fasted 
forty days, and Daniel for “three weeks of days did not eat desirable bread, and flesh and wine did not 
enter into his mouth.” And blessed Hannah, when she asked for Samuel, said: “I have not drunk wine nor 
strong drink, and I pour out my soul before the Lord.” And the Ninevites, when they fasted three days and 
three nights, escaped the execution of wrath. And Esther, and Mordecai, and Judith, by fasting, escaped 
the insurrection of the ungodly Holofernes and Haman. And David says: “My knees are weak through 
fasting, and my flesh faileth for want of oil.” Do you therefore fast, and ask your petitions of God. We 
enjoin you to fast every fourth day of the week, and every day of the preparation, and the surplusage of 
your fast bestow upon the needy; every Sabbath-day excepting one, and every Lord’s day, hold your 
solemn assemblies, and rejoice: for he will be guilty of sin who fasts on the Lord’s day, being the day of 
the resurrection, or during the time of Pentecost, or, in general, who is sad on a festival day to the Lord. 
For on them we ought to rejoice, and not to mourn. 


Book VI 


SEC. I 
ON HERESIES 


Who They Were that Ventured to Make Schisms, and Did Not Escape Punishment. 


I. Above all things, O bishop, avoid the sad and dangerous and most atheistical heresies, eschewing them 
as fire that burns those that come near to it. Avoid also schisms: for it is neither lawful to turn one’s mind 
towards wicked heresies, nor to separate from those of the same sentiment out of ambition. For some who 
ventured to set up such practices of old did not escape punishment. For Dathan and Abiram, who set up in 
opposition to Moses, were swallowed up into the earth. But Corah, and those two hundred and fifty who 
with him raised a sedition against Aaron, were consumed by fire. Miriam also, who reproached Moses, 
was cast out of the camp for seven days; for she said that Moses had taken an Ethiopian to wife. Nay, in 
the case of Azariah and Uzziah, the latter of which was king of Judah, but venturing to usurp the 
priesthood, and desiring to offer incense, which it was not lawful for him to do, was hindered by Azariah 
the high priest, and the fourscore priests; and when he would not obey he found the leprosy to arise in his 
forehead, and he hastened to go out, because the Lord had reproved him. 


That It is Not Lawful to Rise Up Either Against the Kingly or the Priestly Office. 


II. Let us therefore, beloved, consider what sort of glory that of the seditious is, and what their 
condemnation. For if he that rises up against kings is worthy of punishment, even though he be a son ora 
friend, how much more he that rises up against the priests! For by how much the priesthood is more noble 
than the royal power, as having its concern about the soul, so much has he a greater punishment who 
ventures to oppose the priesthood, than he who ventures to oppose the royal power, although neither of 
them goes unpunished. For neither did Absalom nor Abdadan escape without punishment; nor Corah and 
Dathan. The former rose against David, and strove concerning the kingdom; the latter against Moses, 
concerning pre-eminence. And they both spake evil; Absalom of his father David, as of an unjust judge, 
saying to every one: “Thy words are good, but there is no one that will hear thee, and do thee justice. Who 
will make me a ruler?” But Abdadan: “I have no part in David, nor any inheritance in the son of Jesse.” It 
is plain that he could not endure to be under David’s government, of whom God spake: “I have found 
David the son of Jesse, a man after my heart, who will do all my commands.” But Dathan and Abiram, and 
the followers of Corah, said to Moses: “Is it a small thing that thou hast brought us out of the land of 
Egypt, out of a land flowing with milk and honey? And why hast thou put out our eyes? And wilt thou rule 
over us?” And they gathered together against him a great congregation; and the followers of Corah said: 
“Has God spoken alone to Moses? Why is it that He has given the high-priesthood to Aaron alone? Is not 
all the congregation of the Lord holy? And why is Aaron alone possessed of the priesthood?” And before 
this, one said: “Who made thee a ruler and a judge over us?” 


Concerning the Virtue of Moses and the Incredulity of the Jewish Nation, and What Wonderful Works God 
Did Among Them. 


III. And they raised a sedition against Moses the servant of God, the meekest of all men, and faithful, and 
affronted so great a man with the highest ingratitude; him who was their lawgiver, and guardian, and high 
priest, and king, the administrator of divine things; one that showed as a creator the mighty works of the 
Creator; the meekest man, freest from arrogance, and full of fortitude, and most benign in his temper; one 
who had delivered them from many dangers, and freed them from several deaths by his holiness; who had 
done so many signs and wonders from God before the people, and had performed glorious and wonderful 
works for their benefit; who had brought the ten plagues upon the Egyptians; who had divided the Red 
Sea, and had separated the waters as a wall on this side and on that side, and had led the people through 
them as through a dry wilderness, and had drowned Pharaoh and the Egyptians, and all that were in 
company with them; and had made the fountain sweet for them with wood, and had brought water out of 
the stony rock for them when they were thirsty; and had given them manna out of heaven, and had 
distributed flesh to them out of the air; and had afforded them a pillar of fire in the night to enlighten and 
conduct them, and a pillar of a cloud to shadow them in the day, by reason of the violent heat of the sun; 
and had exhibited to them the law of God, engraven from the mouth, and hand, and writing of God, in 
tables of stone, the perfect number of ten commandments; “to whom God spake face to face, as if a man 
spake to his friend;” of whom He said, “And there arose not a prophet like unto Moses.” Against him arose 
the followers of Corah, and the Reubenites, and threw stones at Moses, who prayed, and said: “Accept not 
Thou their offering.” And the glory of God appeared, and sent some down into the earth, and burnt up 
others with fire; and so, as to those ringleaders of this schismatical deceit which said, “Let us make 
ourselves a leader,” the earth opened its mouth, and swallowed them up, and their tents, and what 


appertained to them, and they went down alive into hell; but he destroyed the followers of Corah with fire. 


SEC. II 
HISTORY AND DOCTRINES OF HERESIES 


That Schism is Made, Not by Him Who Separates Himself from the Ungodly, But Who Departs from the 
Godly. 


IV. If therefore God inflicted punishment immediately on those that made a schism on account of their 
ambition, how much rather will He do it upon those who are the leaders of impious heresies! Will not He 
inflict severer punishment on those that blaspheme His providence or His creation? But do you, brethren, 
who are instructed out of the Scripture, take care not to make divisions in opinion, nor divisions in unity. 
For those who set up unlawful opinions are marks of perdition to the people. In like manner, do not you of 
the laity come near to such as advance doctrines contrary to the mind of God; nor be you partakers of 
their impiety. For says God: “Separate yourselves from the midst of these men, lest you perish together 
with them.” And again: “Depart from the midst of them, and separate yourselves, says the Lord, and touch 
not the unclean thing, and I will receive you.” 


Upon What Account Israel, Falsely So Named, is Rejected by God, Demonstrated from the Prophetic 
Predictions. 


V. For those are most certainly to be avoided who blaspheme God. The greatest part of the ungodly, 
indeed, are ignorant of God; but these men, as fighters against God, are possessed with a wilful evil 
disposition, as with a disease. For from the wickedness of these heretics “pollution is gone out upon all 
the earth,” as says the prophet Jeremiah. For the wicked synagogue is now cast off by the Lord God, and 
His house is rejected by Him, as He somewhere speaks: “I have forsaken mine house, I have left mine 
inheritance.” And again, says Isaiah: “I will neglect my vineyard, and it shall not be pruned nor digged, 
and thorns shall spring up upon it, as upon a desert; and I will command the clouds that they rain no rain 
upon it.” He has therefore “left His people as a tent in a vineyard, and as a garner in a fig or olive yard, 
and as a besieged city.” He has taken away from them the Holy Spirit, and the prophetic rain, and has 
replenished His Church with spiritual grace, as the “river of Egypt in the time of first-fruits;” and has 
advanced the same “as an house upon an hill, or as an high mountain; as a mountain fruitful for milk and 
fatness, wherein it has pleased God to dwell. For the Lord will inhabit therein to the end.” And He says in 
Jeremiah: “Our sanctuary is an exalted throne of glory.” And He says in Isaiah: “And it shall come to pass 
in the last days, that the mountain of the Lord shall be glorious, and the house of the Lord shall be upon 
the top of the mountains, and shall be advanced above the hills.” Since, therefore, He has forsaken His 
people, He has also left His temple desolate, and rent the veil of the temple, and took from them the Holy 
Spirit; for says He, “Behold, your house is left unto you desolate.” And He has bestowed upon you, the 
converted of the Gentiles, spiritual grace, as He says by Joel: “And it shall come to pass after these things, 
saith God, that I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons shall prophesy, and your 
daughters shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams.” For God has taken away all the power 
and efficacy of His word, and such like visitations, from that people, and has transferred it to you, the 
converted of the Gentiles. For on this account the devil himself is very angry at the holy Church of God: he 
is removed to you, and has raised against you adversities, seditions, and reproaches, schisms, and 
heresies. For he had before subdued that people to himself, by their slaying of Christ. But you who have 
left his vanities he tempts in different ways, as he did the blessed Job. For indeed he opposed that great 
high priest Joshua the son of Josedek; and he oftentimes sought to sift us, that our faith might fail. But our 
Lord and Master, having brought him to trial, said unto him: “The Lord rebuke thee, O devil; and the Lord, 
who hath chosen Jerusalem, rebuke thee. Is not this plucked out of the fire as a brand?” And who said 
then to those that stood by the high priest, “Take away his ragged garments from him;” and added, 
“Behold, I have taken thine iniquities away from thee;” He will say now, as He said formerly of us when we 
were assembled together, “I have prayed that your faith may not fail.” 


That Even Among the Jews There Arose the Doctrine of Several Heresies Hateful to God. 


VI. For even the Jewish nation had wicked heresies: for of them were the Sadducees, who do not confess 
the resurrection of the dead; and the Pharisees, who ascribe the practice of sinners to fortune and fate; 
and the Basmotheans, who deny providence, and say that the world is made by spontaneous motion, and 
take away the immortality of the soul; and the Hemerobaptists, who every day, unless they wash, do not 
eat,—nay, and unless they cleanse their beds and tables, or platters and cups and seats, do not make use 
of any of them; and those who are newly risen amongst us, the Ebionites, who will have the Son of God to 
be a mere man, begotten by human pleasure, and the conjunction of Joseph and Mary. There are also 
those that separate themselves from all these, and observe the laws of their fathers, and these are the 
Essenes. These, therefore, arose among the former people. And now the evil one, who is wise to do 
mischief, and as for goodness, knows no such good thing, has cast out some from among us, and has 
wrought by them heresies and schisms. 


Whence the Heresies Sprang, and Who Was the Ringleader of Their Impiety. 


VII. Now the original of the new heresies began thus: the devil entered into one Simon, of a village called 
Gitthae, a Samaritan, by profession a magician, and made him the minister of his wicked design. For when 
Philip our fellow-apostle, by the gift of the Lord and the energy of His Spirit, performed the miracles of 
healing in Samaria, insomuch that the Samaritans were affected, and embraced the faith of the God of the 
universe, and of the Lord Jesus, and were baptized into His name; nay, and that Simon himself, when he 
saw the signs and wonders which were done without any magic ceremonies, fell into admiration, and 
believed, and was baptized, and continued in fasting and prayer,—we heard of the grace of God which was 
among the Samaritans by Philip, and came down to them; and enlarging much upon the word of doctrine, 
we laid our hands upon all that were baptized, and we conferred upon them the participation of the Spirit. 
But when Simon saw that the Spirit was given to believers by the imposition of our hands, he took money, 
and offered it to us, saying, “Give me also the power, that on whomsoever I also shall lay my hand, he may 
receive the Holy Ghost;” being desirous that as the devil deprived Adam by his tasting of the tree of that 
immortality which was promised him, so also that Simon might entice us by the receiving of money, and 
might thereby cut us off from the gift of God, that so by exchange we might sell to him for money the 
inestimable gift of the Spirit. But as we were all troubled at this offer, I Peter, with a fixed attention on 
that malicious serpent which was in him, said to Simon: “Let thy money go with thee to perdition, because 
thou hast thought to purchase the gift of God with money. Thou hast no part in this matter, nor lot in this 
faith; for thy heart is not right in the sight of God. Repent therefore of this thy wickedness, and pray to the 
Lord, if perhaps the thought of thine heart may be forgiven thee. For I perceive thou art in the gall of 
bitterness and the bond of iniquity.” But then Simon was terrified, and said: “I entreat you, pray ye to the 
Lord for me, that none of those things which ye have spoken come upon me.” 


Who Were the Successors of Simon’s Impiety, and What Heresies They Set Up. 


VIII. But when we went forth among the Gentiles to preach the word of life, then the devil wrought in the 
people to send after us false apostles to the corrupting of the word; and they sent forth one Cleobius, and 
joined him with Simon, and these became disciples to one Dositheus, whom they despising, put him down 
from the principality. Afterwards also others were the authors of absurd doctrines: Cerinthus, and Marcus, 
and Menander, and Basilides, and Saturnilus. Of these some own the doctrine of many gods, some only of 
three, but contrary to each other, without beginning, and ever with one another, and some of an infinite 
number of them, and those unknown ones also. And some reject marriage; and their doctrine is, that it is 
not the appointment of God; and others abhor some kinds of food: some are impudent in uncleanness, 
such as those who are falsely called Nicolaitans. And Simon meeting me Peter, first at Caesarea Stratonis 
(where the faithful Cornelius, a Gentile, believed on the Lord Jesus by me), endeavoured to pervert the 
word of God; there being with me the holy children, Zacchaeus, who was once a publican, and Barnabas; 
and Nicetas and Aquila, brethren of Clement the bishop and citizen of Rome, who was the disciple of Paul, 
our fellow-apostle and fellow-helper in the Gospel. I thrice discoursed before them with him concerning 
the true Prophet, and concerning the monarchy of God; and when I had overcome him by the power of the 
Lord, and had put him to silence, I drove him away into Italy. 


How Simon, Desiring to Fly by Some Magical Arts, Fell Down Headlong from on High at the Prayers of 
Peter, and Brake His Feet, and Hands, and Ankle-Bones. 


IX. Now when he was in Rome, he mightily disturbed the Church, and subverted many, and brought them 
over to himself, and astonished the Gentiles with his skill in magic, insomuch that once, in the middle of 
the day, he went into their theatre, and commanded the people that they should bring me also by force 
into the theatre, and promised he would fly in the air; and when all the people were in suspense at this, I 
prayed by myself. And indeed he was carried up into the air by demons, and did fly on high in the air, 
saying that he was returning into heaven, and that he would supply them with good things from thence. 
And the people making acclamations to him, as to a god, I stretched out my hands to heaven, with my 
mind, and besought God through the Lord Jesus to throw down this pestilent fellow, and to destroy the 
power of those demons that made use of the same for the seduction and perdition of men, to dash him 
against the ground, and bruise him, but not to kill him. And then, fixing my eyes on Simon, I said to him: 
“Tf I be a man of God, and a real apostle of Jesus Christ, and a teacher of piety, and not of deceit, as thou 
art, Simon, I command the wicked powers of the apostate from piety, by whom Simon the magician is 
carried, to let go their hold, that he may fall down headlong from his height, that he may be exposed to 
the laughter of those that have been seduced by him.” When I had said these words, Simon was deprived 
of his powers, and fell down headlong with a great noise, and was violently dashed against the ground, 
and had his hip and ankle-bones broken; and the people cried out, saying, “There is one only God, whom 
Peter rightly preaches in truth.” And many left him; but some who were worthy of perdition continued in 
his wicked doctrine. And after this manner the most atheistical heresy of the Simonians was first 
established in Rome; and the devil wrought by the rest of the false apostles also. 


How the Heresies Differ from Each Other, and from the Truth. 


X. Now all these had one and the same design of atheism, to blaspheme Almighty God, to spread their 
doctrine that He is an unknown being, and not the Father of Christ, nor the Creator of the world; but one 
who cannot be spoken of, ineffable, not to be named, and begotten by Himself; that we are not to make 
use of the law and the prophets; that there is no providence and no resurrection to be believed; that there 


is no judgment nor retribution; that the soul is not immortal; that we must only indulge our pleasures, and 
turn to any sort of worship without distinction. Some of them say that there are many gods, some that 
there are three gods without beginning, some that there are two unbegotten gods, some that there are 
innumerable AEons. Further, some of them teach that men are not to marry, and must abstain from flesh 
and wine, affirming that marriage, and the begetting of children, and the eating of certain foods, are 
abominable; that so, as sober persons, they may make their wicked opinions to be received as worthy of 
belief. And some of them absolutely prohibit the eating of flesh, as being the flesh not of brute animals, 
but of creatures that have a rational soul, as though those that ventured to slay them would be charged 
with the crime of murder. But others of them affirm that we must only abstain from swine’s flesh, but may 
eat such as are clean by the law; and that we ought to be circumcised, according to the law, and to believe 
in Jesus as in an holy man and a prophet. But others teach that men ought to be impudent in uncleanness, 
and to abuse the flesh, and to go through all unholy practices, as if this were the only way for the soul to 
avoid the rulers of this world. Now all these are the instruments of the devil, and the children of wrath. 


SEC. III 
THE HERESIES ATTACKED BY THE APOSTLES 


An Exposition of the Preaching of the Apostles. 


XI. But we, who are the children of God and the sons of peace, do preach the holy and right word of piety, 
and declare one only God, the Lord of the law and of the prophets, the Maker of the world, the Father of 
Christ; not a being that caused Himself, or begat Himself, as they suppose, but eternal, and without 
original, and inhabiting light inaccessible; not two or three, or manifold, but eternally one only; not a 
being that cannot be known or spoken of, but who was preached by the law and the prophets; the 
Almighty, the Supreme Governor of all things, the All-powerful Being; the God and Father of the Only- 
begotten, and of the First-born of the whole creation; one God, the Father of one Son, not of many; the 
Maker of one Comforter by Christ, the Maker of the other orders, the one Creator of the several creatures 
by Christ, the same their Preserver and Legislator by Him; the cause of the resurrection, and of the 
judgment, and of the retribution which shall be made by Him: that this same Christ was pleased to 
become man, and went through life without sin, and suffered, and rose from the dead, and returned to 
Him that sent Him. We also say that every creature of God is good, and nothing abominable; that 
everything for the support of life, when it is partaken of righteously, is very good: for, according to the 
Scripture, “all things were very good.” We believe that lawful marriage, and the begetting of children, is 
honourable and undefiled; for difference of sexes was formed in Adam and Eve for the increase of 
mankind. We acknowledge with us a soul that is incorporeal and immortal,—not corruptible as bodies are, 
but immortal, as being rational and free. We abhor all unlawful mixtures, and that which is practised by 
some against nature as wicked and impious. We profess there will be a resurrection both of the just and 
unjust, and a retribution. We profess that Christ is not a mere man, but God the Word, and man the 
Mediator between God and men, the High Priest of the Father; nor are we circumcised with the Jews, as 
knowing that He is come “to whom the inheritance was reserved,” and on whose account the families 
were kept distinct—”the expectation of the Gentiles,” Jesus Christ, who sprang out of Judah, the Son from 
the branch, the flower from Jesse, whose government is upon His shoulder. 


For Those that Confess Christ, But are Desirous to Judaize. 


XII. But because this heresy did then seem the more powerful to seduce men, and the whole Church was 
in danger, we the twelve assembled together at Jerusalem (for Matthias was chosen to be an apostle in the 
room of the betrayer, and took the lot of Judas; as it is said, “His bishopric let another take”). We 
deliberated, together with James the Lord’s brother, what was to be done; and it seemed good to him and 
to the elders to speak to the people words of doctrine. For certain men likewise went down from Judea to 
Antioch, and taught the brethren who were there, saying: “Unless ye be circumcised after the manner of 
Moses, and walk according to the other customs which he ordained, ye cannot be saved.” When, 
therefore, there had been no small dissension and disputation, the brethren which were at Antioch, when 
they knew that we were all met together about this question, sent out unto us men who were faithful and 
understanding in the Scriptures to learn concerning this question. And they, when they were come to 
Jerusalem, declared to us what questions were arisen in the church of Antioch,—namely, that some said 
men ought to be circumcised, and to observe the other purifications. And when some said one thing, and 
some another, I Peter stood up, and said unto them: “Men and brethren, ye know how that from ancient 
days God made choice among you that the Gentiles should hear the word of the Gospel by my mouth, and 
believe; and God, which knoweth the hearts, bare them witness. For an angel of the Lord appeared on a 
certain time to Cornelius, who was a centurion of the Roman government, and spake to him concerning 
me, that he should send for me, and hear the word of life from my mouth. He therefore sent for me from 
Joppa to Caesarea Stratonis; and when I was ready to go to him, I would have eaten. And while they made 
ready I was in the upper room praying; and I saw heaven opened, and a vessel, knit at the four corners 
like a splendid sheet, let down to the earth, wherein were all manner of four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things of the earth, and fowls of the heaven. And there came a voice out of heaven to me, saying, Arise, 
Peter; kill, and eat. And I said, By no means, Lord: for I have never eaten anything common or unclean. 
And there came a voice a second time, saying, What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common. And 


this was done thrice, and the vessel was received up again into heaven. But as I doubted what this vision 
should mean, the Spirit said to me, Behold, men seek thee; but rise up, and go thy way with them, nothing 
doubting, for I have sent them. These men were those which came from the centurion, and so by 
reasoning I understood the word of the Lord which is written: Whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord shall be saved.’ And again: All the ends of the earth shall remember, and turn unto the Lord, and all 
the families of the heathen shall worship before Him: for the kingdom is in the Lord’s, and He is the 
governor of the nations.’ And observing that there were expressions everywhere concerning the calling of 
the Gentiles, I rose up, and went with them, and entered into the man’s house. And while I was preaching 
the word, the Holy Spirit fell upon him, and upon those that were with him, as it did upon us at the 
beginning; and He put no difference between us and them, purifying their hearts by faith. And I perceived 
that God is no respecter of persons; but that in every nation he that feareth Him, and worketh 
righteousness, will be accepted with Him. But even the believers which were of the circumcision were 
astonished at this. Now therefore why tempt ye God, to lay an heavy yoke upon the neck of the disciples, 
which neither we nor our fathers were able to bear? But by the grace of the Lord, we believe we shall be 
saved, even as they. For the Lord has loosed us from our bonds, and has made our burden light, and has 
loosed the heavy yoke from us by His clemency.” While I spake these things, the whole multitude kept 
silence. But James the Lord’s brother answered and said: “Men and brethren, hearken unto me; Simeon 
hath declared how God at first visited to take out a people from the Gentiles for His name. And to this 
agree the words of the prophets; as it is written: Afterwards I will return, and will raise again and rebuild 
the tabernacle of David, which is fallen down; and I will rebuild its ruins, and will again set it up, that the 
residue of men may seek after the Lord, and all the nations upon whom my name is called, saith the Lord, 
who doth these things.’ Known unto God are all His works from the beginning of the world. Wherefore my 
sentence is, that we do not trouble those who from among the Gentiles turn unto God: but to charge them 
that they abstain from the pollutions of the Gentiles, and from what is sacrificed to idols, and from blood, 
and from things strangled, and from fornication; which laws were given to the ancients who lived before 
the law, under the law of nature, Enos, Enoch, Noah, Melchizedek, Job, and if there be any other of the 
same sort.” Then it seemed good to us the apostles, and to James the bishop, and to the elders, with the 
whole Church, to send men chosen from among our own selves, with Barnabas, and Paul of Tarsus, the 
apostle of the Gentiles, and Judas who was called Barsabbas, and Silas, chief men among the brethren, 
and wrote by their hand, as follows: “The apostles, and elders, and brethren, to the brethren of Antioch, 
Syria, and Cilicia of the Gentiles, send greeting: Since we have heard that some from us have troubled you 
with words, subverting your souls, to whom we gave no such commandment, it has seemed good to us, 
when we were met together with one accord, to send chosen men to you, with our beloved Barnabas and 
Paul, men that have hazarded their lives for our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom ye sent unto us. We have sent 
also with them Judas and Silas, who shall themselves declare the same things by mouth. For it seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay no other burden upon you than these necessary things; that ye 
abstain from things offered to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and from fornication: from 
which things if ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well. Fare ye well.” We accordingly sent this epistle; but we 
ourselves remained in Jerusalem many days, consulting together for the public benefit, for the well 
ordering of all things. 


That We Must Separate from Heretics. 


XIII. But after a long time we visited the brethren, and confirmed them with the word of piety, and 
charged them to avoid those who, under the name of Christ and Moses, war against Christ and Moses, 
and in the clothing of sheep hide the wolf. For these are false Christs, and false prophets, and false 
apostles, deceivers and corrupters, portions of foxes, the destroyers of the herbs of the vineyards: “for 
whose sake the love of many will wax cold. But he that endureth stedfast to the end, the same shall be 
saved.” Concerning whom, that He might secure us, the Lord declared, saying: “There will come to you 
men in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves. Ye shall know them by their fruits; take 
care of them. For false Christs and false prophets shall arise and shall deceive many.” 


Who Were the Preachers of the Catholic Doctrine, and Which are the Commandments Given by Them. 


XIV. On whose account also we, who are now assembled in one place,—Peter and Andrew; James and John, 
sons of Zebedee; Philip and Bartholomew; Thomas and Matthew; James the son of Alphaeus, and 
Lebbaeus who is surnamed Thaddaeus; and Simon the Canaanite, and Matthias, who instead of Judas was 
numbered with us; and James the brother of the Lord and bishop of Jerusalem, and Paul the teacher of the 
Gentiles, the chosen vessel, having all met together, have written to you this Catholic doctrine for the 
confirmation of you, to whom the oversight of the universal Church is committed: wherein we declare 
unto you, that there is only one God Almighty, besides whom there is no other, and that you must worship 
and adore Him alone, through Jesus Christ our Lord, in the most holy Spirit; that you are to make use of 
the sacred Scriptures, the law, and the prophets; to honour your parents; to avoid all unlawful actions; to 
believe the resurrection and the judgment, and to expect the retribution; and to use all His creatures with 
thankfulness, as the works of God, and having no evil in them; to marry after a lawful manner, for such 
marriage is unblameable. For “the woman is suited to the man by the Lord;” and the Lord says: “He that 
made them from the beginning, made them male and female; and said, For this cause shall a man leave 
his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: and they two shall be one flesh.” Nor let it be 
esteemed lawful after marriage to put her away who is without blame. For says He: “Thou shalt take care 


to thy spirit, and shalt not forsake the wife of thy youth; for she is the partner of thy life, and the remains 
of thy spirit. I and no other have made her.” For the Lord says: “What God has joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” For the wife is the partner of life, united by God unto one body from two. But he that divides 
that again into two which is become one, is the enemy of the creation of God, and the adversary of His 
providence. In like manner, he that retains her that is corrupted is a transgressor of the law of nature; 
since “he that retains an adulteress is foolish and impious.” For says He, “Cut her off from thy flesh;” for 
she is not an help, but a snare, bending her mind from thee to another. Nor be ye circumcised in your 
flesh, but let the circumcision which is of the heart by the Spirit suffice for the faithful; for He says, “Be ye 
circumcised to your God, and be circumcised in the foreskin of your heart.” 


That We Ought Not to Rebaptize, Nor to Receive that Baptism Which is Given by the Ungodly, Which is 
Not Baptism, But a Pollution. 


XV. Be ye likewise contented with one baptism alone, that which is into the death of the Lord; not that 
which is conferred by wicked heretics, but that which is conferred by unblameable priests, “in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost:” and let not that which comes from the ungodly be 
received by you, nor let that which is done by the godly be disannulled by a second. For as there is one 
God, one Christ, and one Comforter, and one death of the Lord in the body, so let that baptism which is 
unto Him be but one. But those that receive polluted baptism from the ungodly will become partners in 
their opinions. For they are not priests. For God says to them: “Because thou hast rejected knowledge, I 
will also reject thee from the office of a priest to me.” Nor indeed are those that are baptized by them 
initiated, but are polluted, not receiving the remission of sins, but the bond of impiety. And, besides, they 
that attempt to baptize those already initiated crucify the Lord afresh, slay Him a second time, laugh at 
divine and ridicule holy things, affront the Spirit, dishonour the sacred blood of Christ as common blood, 
are impious against Him that sent, Him that suffered, and Him that witnessed. Nay, he that, out of 
contempt, will not be baptized, shall be condemned as an unbeliever, and shall be reproached as 
ungrateful and foolish. For the Lord says: “Except a man be baptized of water and of the Spirit, he shall by 
no means enter into the kingdom of heaven.” And again: “He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
but he that believeth not shall be damned.” But he that says, When I am dying I will be baptized, lest I 
should sin and defile my baptism, is ignorant of God, and forgetful of his own nature. For “do not thou 
delay to turn unto the Lord, for thou knowest not what the next day will bring forth.” Do you also baptize 
your infants, and bring them up in the nurture and admonition of God. For says He: “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not.” 


Concerning Books with False Inscriptions. 


XVI. We have sent all these things to you, that ye may know our opinion, what it is; and that ye may not 
receive those books which obtain in our name, but are written by the ungodly. For you are not to attend to 
the names of the apostles, but to the nature of the things, and their settled opinions. For we know that 
Simon and Cleobius, and their followers, have compiled poisonous books under the name of Christ and of 
His disciples, and do carry them about in order to deceive you who love Christ, and us His servants. And 
among the ancients also some have written apocryphal books of Moses, and Enoch, and Adam, and Isaiah, 
and David, and Elijah, and of the three patriarchs, pernicious and repugnant to the truth. The same things 
even now have the wicked heretics done, reproaching the creation, marriage, providence, the begetting of 
children, the law, and the prophets; inscribing certain barbarous names, and, as they think, of angels, but, 
to speak the truth, of demons, which suggest things to them: whose doctrine eschew, that ye may not be 
partakers of the punishment due to those that write such things for the seduction and perdition of the 
faithful and unblameable disciples of the Lord Jesus. 


Matrimonial Precepts Concerning Clergymen. 


XVII. We have already said, that a bishop, a presbyter, and a deacon, when they are constituted, must be 
but once married, whether their wives be alive or whether they be dead; and that it is not lawful for them, 
if they are unmarried when they are ordained, to be married afterwards; or if they be then married, to 
marry a second time, but to be content with that wife which they had when they came to ordination. We 
also appoint that the ministers, and singers, and readers, and porters, shall be only once married. But if 
they entered into the clergy before they were married, we permit them to marry, if they have an 
inclination thereto, lest they sin and incur punishment. But we do not permit any one of the clergy to take 
to wife either a courtesan, or a servant, or a widow, or one that is divorced, as also the law says. Let the 
deaconess be a pure virgin; or, at the least, a widow who has been but once married, faithful, and well 
esteemed. 


An Exhortation Commanding to Avoid the Communion of the Impious Heretics. 


XVIII. Receive ye the penitent, for this is the will of God in Christ. Instruct the catechumens in the 
elements of religion, and then baptize them. Eschew the antheistical heretics, who are past repentance, 
and separate them from the faithful, and excommunicate them from the Church of God, and charge the 
faithful to abstain entirely from them, and not to partake with them either in sermons or prayers: for these 
are those that are enemies to the Church, and lay snares for it; who corrupt the flock, and defile the 
heritage of Christ, pretenders only to wisdom, and the vilest of men; concerning whom Solomon the wise 


said: “The wicked doers pretend to act piously.” For, says he, “there is a way which seemeth right to some, 
but the ends thereof look to the bottom of hell.” These are they concerning whom the Lord declared His 
mind with bitterness and severity, saying that “they are false Christs and false teachers;” who have 
blasphemed the Spirit of grace, and done despite to the gift they had from Him after the grace of baptism, 
“to whom forgiveness shall not be granted, neither in this world nor in that which is to come;” who are 
both more wicked than the Jews and more atheistical than the Gentiles; who blaspheme the God over all, 
and tread under foot His Son, and do despite to the doctrine of the Spirit; who deny the words of God, or 
pretend hypocritically to receive them, to the affronting of God, and the deceiving of those that come 
among them; who abuse the Holy Scriptures, and as for righteousness, they do not so much as know what 
it is; who spoil the Church of God, as the “little foxes do the vineyard;” whom we exhort you to avoid, lest 
you lay traps for your own souls. “For he that walketh with wise men shall be wise, but he that walketh 
with the foolish shall be known.” For we ought neither to run along with a thief, nor put in our lot with an 
adulterer; since holy David says: “O Lord, I have hated them that hate Thee, and I am withered away on 
account of Thy enemies. I hated them with a perfect hatred: they were to me as enemies.” And God 
reproaches Jehoshaphat with his friendship towards Ahab, and his league with him and with Ahaziah, by 
Jonah the prophet: “Art thou in friendship with a sinner? Or dost thou aid him that is hated by the Lord?” 
“For this cause the wrath of the Lord would be upon thee suddenly, but that thy heart is found perfect 
with the Lord. For this cause the Lord hath spared thee; yet are thy works shattered, and thy ships broken 
to pieces.” Eschew therefore their fellowship, and estrange yourselves from their friendship. For 
concerning them did the prophet declare, and say: “It is not lawful to rejoice with the ungodly,” says the 
Lord. For these are hidden wolves, dumb dogs, that cannot bark, who at present are but few, but in 
process of time, when the end of the world draws nigh, will be more in number and more troublesome, of 
whom said the Lord, “Will the Son of man, when He comes, find faith on the earth?” and, “Because 
iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold;” and, “There shall come false Christs and false 
prophets, and shall show signs in the heaven, so as, if it were possible, to deceive the elect:” from whose 
deceit God, through Jesus Christ, who is our hope, will deliver us. For we ourselves, as we passed through 
the nations, and confirmed the churches, curing some with much exhortation and healing words, restored 
them again when they were in the certain way to death. But those that were incurable we cast out from 
the flock, that they might not infect the lambs, which were found with their scabby disease, but might 
continue before the Lord God pure and undefiled, sound and unspotted. And this we did in every city, 
everywhere through the whole world, and have left to you the bishops and to the rest of the priests this 
very Catholic doctrine worthily and righteously, as a memorial or confirmation to those who have believed 
in God; and we have sent it by our fellow-minister Clement, our most faithful and intimate son in the Lord, 
together with Barnabas, and Timothy our most dearly beloved son, and the genuine Mark, together with 
whom we recommend to you also Titus and Luke, and Jason and Lucius, and Sosipater. 


SEC. IV 
OF THE LAW 


By whom also we exhort you in the Lord to abstain from your old conversation, vain bonds, separations, 
observances, distinction of meats, and daily washings: for “old things are passed away; behold, all things 
are become new.” 


To Those that Speak Evil of the Law. 


XIX. For since ye have known God through Jesus Christ, and all His dispensation, as it has been from the 
beginning, that He gave a plain law to assist the law of nature, such a one as is pure, saving, and holy, in 
which His own name was inscribed, perfect, which is never to fail, being complete in ten commands, 
unspotted, converting souls; which, when the Hebrews forgot, He put them in mind of it by the prophet 
Malachi, saying, “Remember ye the law of Moses, the man of God, who gave you in charge 
commandments and ordinances.” Which law is so very holy and righteous, that even our Saviour, when on 
a certain time He healed one leper, and afterwards nine, said to the first, “Go, show thyself to the high 
priest, and offer the gift which Moses commanded for a testimony unto them;” and afterwards to the nine, 
“Go, show yourselves to the priests.” For He nowhere has dissolved the law, as Simon pretends, but 
fulfilled it; for He says: “One iota, or one tittle, shall not pass from the law until all be fulfilled.” For says 
He, “I come not to dissolve the law, but to fulfil it.” For Moses himself, who was at once the lawgiver, and 
the high priest, and the prophet, and the king, and Elijah, the zealous follower of the prophets, were 
present at our Lord’s transfiguration in the mountain, and witnesses of His incarnation and of His 
sufferings, as the intimate friends of Christ, but not as enemies and strangers. Whence it is demonstrated 
that the law is good and holy, as also the prophets. 


Which is the Law of Nature, and Which is that Afterwards Introduced, and Why It Was Introduced. 


XX. Now the law is the decalogue, which the Lord promulgated to them with an audible voice, before the 
people made that calf which represented the Egyptian Apis. And the law is righteous, and therefore is it 
called the law, because judgments are thence made according to the law of nature, which the followers of 
Simon abuse, supposing they shall not be judged thereby, and so shall escape punishment. This law is 
good, holy, and such as lays no compulsion in things positive. For He says: “If thou wilt make me an altar, 


thou shalt make it of earth.” It does not say, “Make one,” but, “If thou wilt make.” It does not impose a 
necessity, but gives leave to their own free liberty. For God does not stand in need of sacrifices, being by 
nature above all want. But knowing that, as of old, Abel, beloved of God, and Noah and Abraham, and 
those that succeeded, without being required, but only moved of themselves by the law of nature, did 
offer sacrifice to God out of a grateful mind; so He did now permit the Hebrews, not commanding, but, if 
they had a mind, permitting them; and if they offered from a right intention, showing Himself pleased with 
their sacrifices. Therefore He says: “If thou desirest to offer, do not offer to me as to one that stands in 
need of it, for I stand in need of nothing; for the world is mine, and the fulness thereof.” But when this 
people became forgetful of that, and called upon a calf as God, instead of the true God, and to him did 
ascribe the cause of their coming out of Egypt, saying, “These are thy gods, O Israel, which have brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt;” and when these men had committed wickedness with the “similitude of a 
calf that eateth hay;” and denied God who had visited them by Moses in their afflictions, and had done 
signs with his hand and rod, and had smitten the Egyptians with ten plagues; who had divided the waters 
of the Red Sea into two parts; who had led them in the midst of the water, as a horse upon the ground; 
who had drowned their enemies, and those that laid wait for them; who at Marah had made sweet the 
bitter fountain; who had brought water out of the sharp rock till they were satisfied; who had 
overshadowed them with a pillar of a cloud on account of the immoderate heat, and with a pillar of fire 
which enlightened and guided them when they knew not which way they were to go; who gave them 
manna from heaven, and gave them quails for flesh from the sea; who gave them the law in the mountain; 
whose voice He had vouchsafed to let them hear; Him did they deny, and said to Aaron, “Make us gods 
who shall go before us;” and they made a molten calf, and sacrificed to an idol;—then was God angry, as 
being ungratefully treated by them, and bound them with bonds which could not be loosed, with a 
mortifying burden and a hard collar, and no longer said, “If thou makest,” but, “Make an altar,” and 
sacrifice perpetually; for thou art forgetful and ungrateful. Offer burnt-offerings therefore continually, that 
thou mayest be mindful of me. For since thou hast wickedly abused thy power, I lay a necessity upon thee 
for the time to come, and I command thee to abstain from certain meats; and I ordain thee the distinction 
of clean and unclean creatures, although every creature is good, as being made by me; and I appoint thee 
several separations, purgations, frequent washings and sprinklings, several purifications, and several 
times of rest; and if thou neglectest any of them, I determine that punishment which is proper to the 
disobedient, that being pressed and galled by thy collar, thou mayest depart from the error of polytheism, 
and laying aside that, “These are thy gods, O Israel,” mayest be mindful of that, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
thy God is one Lord;” and mayest run back again to that law which is inserted by me in the nature of all 
men, “that there is only one God in heaven and on earth, and to love Him with all thy heart, and all thy 
might, and all thy mind,” and to fear none but Him, nor to admit the names of other gods into thy mind, 
nor to let thy tongue utter them out of thy mouth. He bound them for the hardness of their hearts, that by 
sacrificing, and resting, and purifying themselves, and by similar observances, they might come to the 
knowledge of God, who ordained these things for them. 


That We Who Believe in Christ are Under Grace, and Not Under the Servitude of that Additional Law. 


XXI. “But blessed are your eyes, for they see; and your ears, for they hear.” Yours, I say, who have believed 
in the one God, not by necessity, but by a sound understanding, in obedience to Him that called you. For 
you are released from the bonds, and freed from the servitude. For says He: “I call you no longer servants, 
but friends; for all things that I have heard of my Father have I made known unto you.” For to them that 
would not see nor hear, not for the want of those senses, but for the excess of their wickedness, “I gave 
statutes that were not good, and judgments whereby they would not live;” they are looked upon as not 
good, as burnings and a sword, and medicines are esteemed enemies by the sick, and impossible to be 
observed on account of their obstinacy: whence also they brought death upon them being not obeyed. 


That the Law for Sacrifices is Additional, Which Christ When He Came Took Away. 


XXII. You therefore are blessed who are delivered from the curse, For Christ, the Son of God, by His 
coming has confirmed and completed the law, but has taken away the additional precepts, although not all 
of them, yet at least the more grievous ones; having confirmed the former, and abolished the latter, and 
has again set the free-will of man at liberty, not subjecting him to the penalty of a temporal death, but 
giving laws to him according to another constitution. Wherefore He says: “If any man will come after me, 
let him come.” And again: “Will ye also go away?” And besides, before His coming He refused the 
sacrifices of the people, while they frequently offered them, when they sinned against Him, and thought 
He was to be appeased by sacrifices, but not by repentance. For thus He speaks: “Why dost thou bring to 
me frankincense from Saba, and cinnamon from a remote land? Your burnt-offerings are not acceptable, 
and your sacrifices are not sweet to me.” And afterwards: “Gather your burnt-offerings, together with 
your sacrifices, and eat flesh. For I did not command you, when I brought you out of the land of Egypt, 
concerning burnt-offerings and sacrifices.” And He says by Isaiah: “To what purpose do ye bring me a 
multitude of sacrifices? saith the Lord. I am full of the burnt-offerings of rams, and I will not accept the fat 
of lambs, and the blood of bulls and of goats. Nor do you come and appear before me; for who hath 
required these things at your hands? Do not go on to tread my courts any more. If you bring me fine flour, 
it is vain: incense is an abomination unto me: your new moons, and your Sabbaths, and your great day, I 
cannot bear them: your fasts, and your rests, and your feasts, my soul hateth them; I am over-full of 
them.” And He says by another: “Depart from me; the sound of thine hymns, and the psalms of thy musical 


instruments, I will not hear.” And Samuel says to Saul, when he thought to sacrifice: “Obedience is better 
than sacrifice, and hearkening than the fat of rams. For, behold, the Lord does not so much delight in 
sacrifice, as in obeying Him.” And He says by David: “I will take no calves out of thine house, nor he-goats 
out of thy flock. If I should be hungry, I would not tell thee; for the whole world is mine, and the fulness 
thereof. Shall I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats? Sacrifice to God the sacrifice of praise, 
and pay thy vows to the Most High.” And in all the Scriptures in like manner He refuses their sacrifices on 
account of their sinning against Him. For “the sacrifices of the impious are an abomination with the Lord, 
since they offer them in an unlawful manner.” And again: “Their sacrifices are to them as bread of 
lamentation; all that eat of them shall be defiled.” If, therefore, before His coining He sought for “a clean 
heart and a contrite spirit” more than sacrifices, much rather would He abrogate those sacrifices, I mean 
those by blood, when He came. Yet He so abrogated them as that He first fulfilled them. For He was both 
circumcised, and sprinkled, and offered sacrifices and whole burnt-offerings, and made use of the rest of 
their customs. And He that was the Lawgiver became Himself the fulfilling of the law; not taking away the 
law of nature, but abrogating those additional laws that were afterwards introduced, although not all of 
them neither. 


How Christ Became a Fulfiller of the Law, and What Parts of It He Put a Period To, or Changed, or 
Transferred. 


XXIII. For He did not take away the law of nature, but confirmed it. For He that said in the law, “The Lord 
thy God is one Lord;” the same says in the Gospel, “That they might know Thee, the only true God.” And 
He that said, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” says in the Gospel, renewing the same precept, “A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another.” He who then forbade murder, does now 
forbid causeless anger. He that forbade adultery, does now forbid all unlawful lust. He that forbade 
stealing, now pronounces him most happy who supplies those that are in want out of his own labours. He 
that forbade hatred, now pronounces him blessed that loves his enemies. He that forbade revenge, now 
commands long-suffering; not as if just revenge were an unrighteous thing, but because long-suffering is 
more excellent. Nor did He make laws to root out our natural passions, but only to forbid the excess of 
them. He who had commanded to honour our parents, was Himself subject to them. He who had 
commanded to keep the Sabbath, by resting thereon for the sake of meditating on the laws, has now 
commanded us to consider of the law of creation, and of providence every day, and to return thanks to 
God. He abrogated circumcision when He had Himself fulfilled it. For He it was “to whom the inheritance 
was reserved, who was the expectation of the nations.” He who made a law for swearing rightly, and 
forbade perjury, has now charged us not to swear at all. He has in several ways changed baptism, 
sacrifice, the priesthood, and the divine service, which was confined to one place: for instead of daily 
baptisms, He has given only one, which is that into His death. Instead of one tribe, He has appointed that 
out of every nation the best should be ordained for the priesthood; and that not their bodies should be 
examined for blemishes, but their religion and their lives. Instead of a bloody sacrifice, He has appointed 
that reasonable and unbloody mystical one of His body and blood, which is performed to represent the 
death of the Lord by symbols. Instead of the divine service confined to one place, He has commanded and 
appointed that He should be glorified from sunrising to sunsetting in every place of His dominion. He did 
not therefore take away the law from us, but the bonds. For concerning the law Moses says: “Thou shalt 
meditate on the word which I command thee, sitting in thine house, and rising up, and walking in the 
way.” And David says: “His delight is in the law of the Lord, and in His law will he meditate day and 
night.” For everywhere would he have us subject to His laws, but not transgressors of them. For says He: 
“Blessed are the undefiled in the way, who walk in the law of the Lord. Blessed are they that search out 
His testimonies; with their whole heart shall they seek Him.” And again: “Blessed are we, O Israel, 
because those things that are pleasing to God are known to us.” And the Lord says: “If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 


That It Pleased the Lord that the Law of Righteousness Should Be Demonstrated by the Romans. 


XXIV. Nor does He desire that the law of righteousness should only be demonstrated by us; but He is 
pleased that it should appear and shine by means of the Romans. For these Romans, believing in the Lord, 
left off their polytheism and injustice, and entertain the good, and punish the bad. But they hold the Jews 
under tribute, and do not suffer them to make use of their own ordinances. 


How God, on Account of Their Impiety Towards Christ, Made the Jews Captives, and Placed Them Under 
Tribute. 


XXV. Because, indeed, they drew servitude upon themselves voluntarily, when they said, “We have no king 
but Caesar;” and, “If we do not slay Christ, all men will believe in Him, and the Romans will come and will 
take away both our place and nation.” And so they prophesied unwittingly. For accordingly the nations 
believed on Him, and they themselves were deprived by the Romans of their power, and of their legal 
worship; and they have been forbidden to slay whom they please, and to sacrifice when they will. 
Wherefore they are accursed, as not able to perform the things they are commanded to do. For says He: 
“Cursed be he that does not continue in all things that are written in the book of the law to do them.” Now 
it is impossible in their dispersion, while they are among the heathen, for them to perform all things in 
their law. For the divine Moses forbids both to rear an altar out of Jerusalem, and to read the law out of 


the bounds of Judea. Let us therefore follow Christ, that we may inherit His blessings. Let us walk after 
the law and the prophets by the Gospel. Let us eschew the worshippers of many gods, and the murderers 
of Christ, and the murderers of the prophets, and the wicked and atheistical heretics. Let us be obedient 
to Christ as to our King, as having authority to change several constitutions, and having, as a legislator, 
wisdom to make new constitutions in different circumstances; yet so that everywhere the laws of nature 
be immutably preserved. 


SEC. V 


THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES IN OPPOSITION TO JEWISH AND GENTILE SUPERSTITIONS, ESPECIALLY IN 
REGARD TO MARRIAGE AND FUNERALS 


That We Ought to Avoid the Heretics as the Corrupters of Souls. 


XXVI. Do you therefore, O bishops, and ye of the laity, avoid all heretics who abuse the law and the 
prophets. For they are enemies to God Almighty, and disobey Him, and do not confess Christ to be the Son 
of God. For they also deny His generation according to the flesh; they are ashamed of the cross; they 
abuse His passion and His death; they know not His resurrection; they take away His generation before 
all ages. Nay, some of them are impious after another manner, imagining the Lord to be a mere man, 
supposing Him to consist of a soul and body. But others of them suppose that Jesus Himself is the God 
over all, and glorify Him as His own Father, and suppose Him to be both the Son and the Comforter; than 
which doctrines what can be more detestable? Others, again, of them do refuse certain meats, and say 
that marriage with the procreation of children is evil, and the contrivance of the devil; and being ungodly 
themselves, they are not willing to rise again from the dead on account of their wickedness. Wherefore 
also they ridicule the resurrection, and say, We are holy people, unwilling to eat and to drink; and they 
fancy that they shall rise again from the dead demons without flesh, who shall be condemned for ever in 
eternal fire. Fly therefore from them, lest ye perish with them in their impieties. 


Of Some Jewish and Gentile Observances. 


XXVII. Now if any persons keep to the Jewish customs and observances concerning the natural emission 
and nocturnal pollutions, and the lawful conjugal acts, let them tell us whether in those hours or days, 
when they undergo any such thing, they observe not to pray, or to touch a Bible, or to partake of the 
Eucharist? And if they own it to be so, it is plain they are void of the Holy Spirit, which always continues 
with the faithful. For concerning holy persons Solomon says: “That every one may prepare himself, that so 
when he sleeps it may keep him, and when he arises it may talk with him.” For if thou thinkest, O woman, 
when thou art seven days in thy separation, that thou art void of the Holy Spirit, then if thou shouldest die 
suddenly thou wilt depart void of the Spirit, and without assured hope in God; or else thou must imagine 
that the Spirit always is inseparable from thee, as not being in a place. But thou standest in need of 
prayer and the Eucharist, and the coming of the Holy Ghost, as having been guilty of no fault in this 
matter. For neither lawful mixture, nor child-bearing, nor the menstrual purgation, nor nocturnal 
pollution, can defile the nature of a man, or separate the Holy Spirit from him. Nothing but impiety and 
unlawful practice can do that. For the Holy Spirit always abides with those that are possessed of it, so 
long as they are worthy; and those from whom it is departed, it leaves them desolate, and exposed to the 
wicked spirit. Now every man is filled either with the holy or with the unclean spirit; and it is not possible 
to avoid the one or the other, unless they can receive opposite spirits. For the Comforter hates every lie, 
and the devil hates all truth. But every one that is baptized agreeably to the truth is separated from the 
diabolical spirit, and is under the Holy Spirit; and the Holy Spirit remains with him so long as he is doing 
good, and fills him with wisdom and understanding, and suffers not the wicked spirit to approach him, but 
watches over his goings. Thou therefore, O woman, if, as thou sayest, in the days of thy separation thou 
art void of the Holy Spirit, thou art then filled with the unclean one; for by neglecting to pray and to read 
thou wilt invite him to thee, though he were unwilling. For this spirit, of all others, loves the ungrateful, 
the slothful, the careless, and the drowsy, since he himself by ingratitude was distempered with evil mind, 
and was thereby deprived by God his dignity; having rather chosen to be a devil than an archangel. 
Wherefore, O woman, eschew such vain words, and be ever mindful of God that created thee, and pray to 
Him. For He is thy Lord, and the Lord of the universe; and meditate in His laws without observing any 
such things, such as the natural purgation, lawful mixture, child-birth, a miscarriage, or a blemish of the 
body; since such observations are the vain inventions of foolish men, and such inventions as have no sense 
in them. Neither the burial of a man, nor a dead man’s bone, nor a sepulchre, nor any particular sort of 
food, nor the nocturnal pollution, can defile the soul of man; but only impiety towards God, and 
transgression, and injustice towards one’s neighbour; I mean rapine, violence, or if there be anything 
contrary to His righteousness, adultery or fornication. Wherefore, beloved, avoid and eschew such 
observations, for they are heathenish. For we do not abominate a dead man, as do they, seeing we hope 
that he will live again. Nor do we hate lawful mixture; for it is their practice to act impiously in such 
instances. For the conjunction of man and wife, if it be with righteousness, is agreeable to the mind of 
God. “For He that made them at the beginning made them male and female; and He blessed them, and 
said, Increase and multiply, and fill the earth.” If, therefore, the difference of sexes was made by the will 
of God for the generation of multitudes, then must the conjunction of male and female be also acceptable 
to His mind. 


Of the Love of Boys, Adultery, and Fornication. 


XXVIII. But we do not say so of that mixture that is contrary to nature, or of any unlawful practice; for 
such are enmity to God. For the sin of Sodom is contrary to nature, as is also that with brute beasts. But 
adultery and fornication are against the law; the one whereof is impiety, the other injustice, and, in a 
word, no other than a great sin. But neither sort of them is without its punishment in its own proper 
nature. For the practisers of one sort attempt the dissolution of the world, and endeavour to make the 
natural course of things to change for one that is unnatural; but those of the second sort—the adulterers— 
are unjust by corrupting others’ marriages, and dividing into two what God hath made one, rendering the 
children suspected, and exposing the true husband to the snares of others. And fornication is the 
destruction of one’s own flesh, not being made use of for the procreation of children, but entirely for the 
sake of pleasure, which is a mark of incontinency, and not a sign of virtue. All these things are forbidden 
by the laws; for thus say the oracles: “Thou shalt not lie with mankind as with womankind.” “For such a 
one is accursed, and ye shall stone them with stones: they have wrought abomination.” “Every one that 
lieth with a beast, slay ye him: he has wrought wickedness in his people.” “And if any one defile a married 
woman, slay ye them both: they have wrought wickedness; they are guilty; let them die.” And afterwards: 
“There shall not be a fornicator among the children of Israel, and there shall not be an whore among the 
daughters of Israel. Thou shalt not offer the hire of an harlot to the Lord thy God upon the altar, nor the 
price of a dog.” “For the vows arising from the hire of an harlot are not clean.” These things the laws have 
forbidden, but they have honoured marriage, and have called it blessed, since God has blessed it who 
joined male and female together. And wise Solomon somewhere says: “A wife is suited to her husband by 
the Lord.” And David says: “Thy wife is like a flourishing vine in the sides of thine house; thy children like 
olive-branches round about thy table. Behold, thus shall the man be blessed that feareth the Lord.” 
Wherefore “marriage is honourable” and comely, and the begetting of children pure, for there is no evil in 
that which is good. Therefore neither is the natural purgation abominable before God, who has ordered it 
to happen to women within the space of thirty days for their advantage and healthful state, who do less 
move about, and keep usually at home in the house. Nay, moreover, even in the Gospel, when the woman 
with the perpetual purgation of blood touched the saving border of the Lord’s garment in hope of being 
healed, He was not angry at her, nor did complain of her at all; but, on the contrary, He healed her, saying, 
“Thy faith hath saved thee.” When the natural purgations do appear in the wives, let not their husbands 
approach them, out of regard to the children to be begotten; for the law has forbidden it, for it says: “Thou 
shalt not come near thy wife when she is in her separation.” Nor, indeed, let them frequent their wives’ 
company when they are with child. For they do this not for the begetting of children, but for the sake of 
pleasure. Now a lover of God ought not to be a lover of pleasure. 


How Wives Ought to Be Subject to Their Own Husbands, and Husbands Ought to Love Their Own Wives. 


XXXIX. Ye wives, be subject to your own husbands, and have them in esteem, and serve them with fear 
and love, as holy Sarah honoured Abraham. For she could not endure to call him by his name, but called 
him lord, when she said, “My lord is old.” In like manner, ye husbands, love your own wives as your own 
members, as partners in life, and fellow-helpers for the procreation of children. For says He, “Rejoice with 
the wife of thy youth. Let her conversation be to thee as a loving hind, and a pleasant foal; let her alone 
guide thee, and be with thee at all times: for if thou beest every way encompassed with her friendship, 
thou wilt be happy in her society.” Love them therefore as your own members, as your very bodies; for so 
it is written, “The Lord has testified between thee and between the wife of thy youth; and she is thy 
partner, and another has not made her: and she is the remains of thy spirit;” and, “Take heed to your 
spirit, and do not forsake the wife of thy youth.” An husband, therefore, and a wife, when they company 
together in lawful marriage, and rise from one another, may pray without any observations, and without 
washing are clean. But whosoever corrupts and defiles another man’s wife, or is defiled with an harlot, 
when he arises up from her, though he should wash himself in the entire ocean and all the rivers, cannot 
be clean. 


SEC. VI 
CONCLUSION OF THE WORK 


That It is the Custom of Jews and Gentiles to Observe Natural Purgations, and to Abominate the Remains 
of the Dead; But that All This is Contrary to Christianity. 


XXX. Do not therefore keep any such observances about legal and natural purgations, as thinking you are 
defiled by them. Neither do you seek after Jewish separations, or perpetual washings, or purifications 
upon the touch of a dead body. But without such observations assemble in the dormitories, reading the 
holy books, and singing for the martyrs which are fallen asleep, and for all the saints from the beginning 
of the world, and for your brethren that are asleep in the Lord, and offer the acceptable Eucharist, the 
representation of the royal body of Christ, both in your churches and in the dormitories; and in the 
funerals of the departed, accompany them with singing, if they were faithful in Christ. For “precious in the 
sight of the Lord is the death of His saints.” And again: “O my soul, return unto thy rest, for the Lord hath 
done thee good.” And elsewhere: “The memory of the just is with encomiums.” And, “The souls of the 
righteous are in the hands of God.” For those that have believed in God, although they are asleep, are not 


dead. For our Saviour says to the Sadducees: “But concerning the resurrection of the dead, have ye not 
read that which is written, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? God, 
therefore, is not the God of the dead, but of the living; for all live to Him.” Wherefore, of those that live 
with God, even their very relics are not without honour. For even Elisha the prophet, after he was fallen 
asleep, raised up a dead man who was slain by the pirates of Syria. For his body touched the bones of 
Elisha, and he arose and revived. Now this would not have happened unless the body of Elisha were holy. 
And chaste Joseph embraced Jacob after he was dead upon his bed; and Moses and Joshua the son of Nun 
carried away the relics of Joseph, and did not esteem it a defilement. Whence you also, O bishops, and the 
rest, who without such observances touch the departed, ought not to think yourselves defiled. Nor abhor 
the relics of such persons, but avoid such observances, for they are foolish. And adorn yourselves with 
holiness and chastity, that ye may become partakers of immortality, and partners of the kingdom of God, 
and may receive the promise of God, and may rest for ever, through Jesus Christ our Saviour. 


To Him, therefore, who is able to open the ears of your hearts to the receiving the oracles of God 
administered to you both by the Gospel and by the teaching of Jesus Christ of Nazareth; who was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate and Herod, and died, and rose again from the dead, and will come again at the end of 
the world with power and great glory, and will raise the dead, and put an end to this world, and distribute 
to every one according to his deserts: to Him that has given us Himself for an earnest of the resurrection; 
who was taken up into the heavens by the power of His God and Father in our sight, who ate and drank 
with Him for forty days after He arose from the dead; who is sat down on the right hand of the throne of 
the majesty of Almighty God upon the cherubim; to whom it was said, “Sit Thou on my right hand, until I 
make Thine enemies Thy footstool;” whom the most blessed Stephen saw standing at the right hand of 
power, and cried out, and said, “Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing at the 
right hand of God,” as the High Priest of all the rational orders,—through Him, worship, and majesty, and 
glory be given to Almighty God, both now and for evermore. Amen. 


Book VII 


Concerning the Christian Life, and the Eucharist, and the Initiation into Christ 


SEC. I 
ON THE TWO WAYS,—THE WAY OF LIFE AND THE WAY OF DEATH 


That There are Two Ways,—The One Natural, of Life, and the Other Introduced Afterwards, of Death; And 
that the Former is from God, and the Latter of Error, from the Snares of the Adversary. 


I. The lawgiver Moses said to the Israelites, “Behold, I have set before your face the way of life and the 
way of death;” and added, “Choose life, that thou mayest live.” Elijah the prophet also said to the people: 
“How long will you halt with both your legs? If the Lord be God, follow Him.” The Lord Jesus also said 
justly: “No one can serve two masters: for either he will hate the one, and love the other; or else he will 
hold to the one, and despise the other.” We also, following our teacher Christ, “who is the Saviour of all 
men, especially of those that believe,” are obliged to say that there are two ways—the one of life, the 
other of death; which have no comparison one with another, for they are very different, or rather entirely 
separate; and the way of life is that of nature, but that of death was afterwards introduced,—it not being 
according to the mind of God, but from the snares of the adversary. 


Moral Exhortations of the Lord’s Constitutions Agreeing with the Ancient Prohibitions of the Divine Laws. 
The Prohibition of Anger, Spite, Corruption, Adultery, and Every Forbidden Action. 


II. The first way, therefore, is that of life; and is this, which the law also does appoint: “To love the Lord 
God with all thy mind, and with all thy soul, who is the one and only God, besides whom there is no other;” 
“and thy neighbour as thyself.” And whatsoever thou wouldest not should be done to thee, that do not 
thou to another.” “Bless them that curse you; pray for them that despitefully use you.” “Love your 
enemies; for what thanks is it if ye love those that love you? for even the Gentiles do the same.” “But do ye 
love those that hate you, and ye shall have no enemy.” For says He, “Thou shalt not hate any man; no, not 
an Egyptian, nor an Edomite;” for they are all the workmanship of God. Avoid not the persons, but the 
sentiments, of the wicked. “Abstain from fleshly and worldly lusts.” “If any one gives thee a stroke on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.” Not that revenge is evil, but that patience is more honourable. 
For David says, “If I have made returns to them that repaid me evil.” “If any one compel thee to go a mile, 
go with him twain.” And, “He that will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also.” “And from him that taketh thy goods, require them not again.” “Give to him that asketh thee, and 
from him that would borrow of thee do not shut thy hand.” For “the righteous man is pitiful, and lendeth.” 
For your Father would have you give to all, who Himself “maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth His rain on the just and on the unjust.” It is therefore reasonable to give to all out of 
thine own labours; for says He, “Honour the Lord out of thy righteous labours,” but so that the saints be 
preferred. “Thou shalt not kill;” that is, thou shalt not destroy a man like thyself: for thou dissolvest what 
was well made. Not as if all killing were wicked, but only that of the innocent: but the killing which is just 
is reserved to the magistrates alone. “Thou shalt not commit adultery:” for thou dividest one flesh into 
two. “They two shall be one flesh:” for the husband and wife are one in nature, in consent, in union, in 
disposition, and the conduct of life; but they are separated in sex and number. “Thou shall not corrupt 
boys:” for this wickedness is contrary to nature, and arose from Sodom, which was therefore entirely 
consumed with fire sent from God. “Let such a one be accursed: and all the people shall say, So be it.” 
“Thou shall not commit fornication:” for says He, “There shall not be a fornicator among the children of 
Israel.” “Thou shalt not steal:” for Achan, when he had stolen in Israel at Jericho, was stoned to death; and 
Gehazi, who stole, and told a lie, inherited the leprosy of Naaman; and Judas, who stole the poor’s money, 
betrayed the Lord of glory to the Jews, and repented, and hanged himself, and burst asunder in the midst, 
and all his bowels gushed out; and Ananias, and Sapphira his wife, who stole their own goods, and 
“tempted the Spirit of the Lord,” were immediately, at the sentence of Peter our fellow-apostle, struck 
dead. 


The Prohibition of Conjuring, Murder of Infants, Perjury, and False Witness. 


III. Thou shalt not use magic. Thou shalt not use witchcraft; for He says, “Ye shall not suffer a witch to 
live.” Thou shall not slay thy child by causing abortion, nor kill that which is begotten; for “everything that 
is shaped, and has received a soul from God, if it be slain, shall be avenged, as being unjustly destroyed.” 
“Thou shalt not covet the things that belong to thy neighbour, as his wife, or his servant, or his ox, or his 
field.” “Thou shalt not forswear thyself; for it is said, “Thou shalt not swear at all.” But if that cannot be 
avoided, thou shalt swear truly; for “every one that swears by Him shall be commended.” “Thou shalt not 


bear false witness;” for “he that falsely accuses the needy provokes to anger Him that made him.” 


The Prohibition of Evil-Speaking and Passion, of Deceitful Conduct, or Idle Words, Lies, Covetousness, and 
Hypocrisy. 


IV. Thou shall not speak evil; for says He, “Love not to speak evil, lest thou beest taken away.” Nor shalt 
thou be mindful of injuries; for “the ways of those that remember injuries are unto death.” Thou shall not 
be double-minded nor double-tongued; for “a man’s own lips are a strong snare to him,” and “a talkative 
person shall not be prospered upon earth.” Thy words shall not be vain; for “ye shall give an account of 
every idle word.” Thou shalt not tell lies: for says He, “Thou shalt destroy all those that speak lies.” Thou 
shalt not be covetous nor rapacious: for says He, “Woe to him that is covetous towards his neighbour with 
an evil covetousness.” 


The Prohibition of Malignity, Acceptation of Persons, Wrath, Malice, and Envy. 


V. Thou shalt not be an hypocrite, lest thy “portion be with them.” Thou shalt not be ill-natured nor proud: 
for “God resisteth the proud.” “Thou shalt not accept persons in judgment; for the judgment is the 
Lord’s.” “Thou shalt not hate any man; thou shalt surely reprove thy brother, and not become guilty on his 
account;” and, “Reprove a wise man, and he will love thee.” Eschew all evil, and all that is like it: for says 
He, “Abstain from injustice, and trembling shall not come nigh thee.” Be not soon angry, nor spiteful, nor 
passionate, nor furious, nor daring, lest thou undergo the fate of Cain, and of Saul, and of Joab: for the 
first of these slew his brother Abel, because Abel was found to be preferred before him with God, and 
because Abel’s sacrifice was preferred; the second persecuted holy David, who had slain Goliah the 
Philistine, being envious of the praises of the women who danced; the third slew two generals of armies— 
Abner of Israel, and Amasa of Judah. 


Concerning Augury and Enchantments. 


VI. Be not a diviner, for that leads to idolatry; for says Samuel, “Divination is sin;” and, “There shall be no 
divination in Jacob, nor soothsaying in Israel.” Thou shalt not use enchantments or purgations for thy 
child. Thou shall not be a soothsayer nor a diviner by great or little birds. Nor shalt thou learn wicked 
arts; for all these things has the law forbidden. Be not one that wishes for evil, for thou wilt be led into 
intolerable sins. Thou shalt not speak obscenely, nor use wanton glances, nor be a drunkard; for from such 
causes arise whoredoms and adulteries. Be not a lover of money, lest thou “serve mammon instead of 
God.” Be not vainglorious, nor haughty, nor high-minded. For from all these things arrogance does spring. 
Remember him who said: “Lord, my heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes lofty: I have not exercised myself 
in great matters, nor in things too high for me; but I was humble.” 


The Prohibition of Murmuring, Insolence, Pride, and Arrogance. 


VII. Be not a murmurer, remembering the punishment which those underwent who murmured against 
Moses. Be not self-willed, be not malicious, be not hard-hearted, be not passionate, be not mean-spirited; 
for all these things lead to blasphemy. But be meek, as were Moses and David, since “the meek shall 
inherit the earth.” 


Concerning Long-Suffering, Simplicity, Meekness, and Patience. 


VIII. Be slow to wrath; for such a one is very prudent, since “he that is hasty of spirit is a very fool.” Be 
merciful; for “blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.” Be sincere, quiet, good, “trembling at 
the word of God.” Thou shalt not exalt thyself, as did the Pharisee; for “every one that exalteth himself 
shall be abased,” and “that which is of high esteem with man is abomination with God.” Thou shalt not 
entertain confidence in thy soul; for “a confident man shall fall into mischief.” Thou shalt not go along 
with the foolish, but with the wise and righteous; for “he that walketh with wise men shall be wise, but he 
that walketh with the foolish shall be known.” Receive the afflictions that fall upon thee with an even 
mind, and the chances of life without over-much sorrow, knowing that a reward shall be given to thee by 
God, as was given to Job and to Lazarus. 


That It is Our Duty to Esteem Our Christian Teachers Above Our Parents—The Former Being the Means of 
Our Well-Being, the Other Only of Our Being. 


IX. Thou shalt honour him that speaks to thee the word of God, and be mindful of him day and night; and 
thou shalt reverence him, not as the author of thy birth, but as one that is made the occasion of thy well- 
being. For where the doctrine concerning God is, there God is present. Thou shalt every day seek the face 
of the saints, that thou mayest acquiesce in their words. 


That We Ought Not to Divide Ourselves from the Saints, But to Make Peace Between Those that Quarrel, 
to Judge Righteously, and Not to Accept Persons. 


X. Thou shalt not make schisms among the saints, but be mindful of the followers of Corah. Thou shalt 
make peace between those that are at variance, as Moses did when he persuaded them to be friends. 
Thou shalt judge righteously; for “the judgment is the Lord’s.” Thou shalt not accept persons when thou 


reprovest for sins; but do as Elijah and Micaiah did to Ahab, and Ebedmelech the Ethiopian to Zedekiah, 
and Nathan to David, and John to Herod. 


Concerning Him that is Double-Minded and Desponding. 


XI. Be not of a doubtful mind in thy prayer, whether it shall be granted or no. For the Lord said to me 
Peter upon the sea: “O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” “Be not thou ready to stretch out 
thy hand to receive, and to shut it when thou shouldst give.” 


Concerning Doing Good. 


XII. If thou hast by the work of thy hands, give, that thou mayest labour for the redemption of thy sins; for 
“by alms and acts of faith sins are purged away.” Thou shalt not grudge to give to the poor, nor when thou 
hast given shalt thou murmur; for thou shalt know who will repay thee thy reward. For says he: “He that 
hath mercy on the poor man lendeth to the Lord; according to his gift, so shall it be repaid him again.” 
Thou shalt not turn away from him that is needy; for says he: “He that stoppeth his ears, that he may not 
hear the cry of the needy, himself also shall call, and there shall be none to hear him.” Thou shall 
communicate in all things to thy brother, and shall not say thy goods are thine own; for the common 
participation of the necessaries of life is appointed to all men by God. Thou shalt not take off thine hand 
from thy son or from thy daughter, but shalt teach them the fear of God from their youth; for says he: 
“Correct thy son, so shall he afford thee good hope.” 


How Masters Ought to Behave Themselves to Their Servants, and How Servants Ought to Be Subject. 


XII. Thou shall not command thy man-servant, or thy maid-servant, who trust in the same God, with 
bitterness of soul, lest they groan against thee, and wrath be upon thee from God. And, ye servants, “be 
subject to your masters,” as to the representatives of God, with attention and fear, “as to the Lord, and not 
to men.” 


Concerning Hypocrisy, and Obedience to the Laws, and Confession of Sins. 


XIV. Thou shalt hate all hypocrisy; and whatsoever is pleasing to the Lord, that shalt thou do. By no means 
forsake the commands of the Lord. But thou shalt observe what things thou hast received from Him, 
neither adding to them nor taking away from them. “For thou shalt not add unto His words, lest He 
convict thee, and thou becomest a liar.” Thou shalt confess thy sins unto the Lord thy God; and thou shalt 
not add unto them, that it may be well with thee from the Lord thy God, who willeth not the death of a 
sinner, but his repentance. 


Concerning the Observance Due to Parents. 


XV. Thou shalt be observant to thy father and mother as the causes of thy being born, that thou mayest 
live long on the earth which the Lord thy God giveth thee. Do not overlook thy brethren or thy kinsfolk; for 
“thou shalt not overlook those nearly related to thee.” 


Concerning the Subjection Due to the King and to Rulers. 


XVI. Thou shalt fear the king, knowing that his appointment is of the Lord. His rulers thou shalt honour as 
the ministers of God, for they are the revengers of all unrighteousness; to whom pay taxes, tribute, and 
every oblation with a willing mind. 


Concerning the Pure Conscience of Those that Pray. 


XVII. Thou shalt not proceed to thy prayer in the day of thy wickedness, before thou hast laid aside thy 
bitterness. This is the way of life, in which may ye be found, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


That the Way Which Was Afterward Introduced by the Snares of the Adversary is Full of Impiety and 
Wickedness. 


XVIII. But the way of death is known by its wicked practices: for therein is the ignorance of God, and the 
introduction of many evils, and disorders, and disturbances; whereby come murders, adulteries, 
fornications, perjuries, unlawful lusts, thefts, idolatries, magic arts, witchcrafts, rapines, false-witnesses, 
hypocrisies, double-heartedness, deceit, pride, malice, insolence, covetousness, obscene talk, jealousy, 
confidence, haughtiness, arrogance, impudence, persecution of the good, enmity to truth, love of lies, 
ignorance of righteousness. For they who do such things do not adhere to goodness, or to righteous 
judgment: they watch not for good, but for evil; from whom meekness and patience are far off, who love 
vain things, pursuing after reward, having no pity on the poor, not labouring for him that is in misery, nor 
knowing Him that made them; murderers of infants, destroyers of the workmanship of God, that turn 
away from the needy, adding affliction to the afflicted, the flatterers of the rich, the despisers of the poor, 
full of sin. May you, children, be delivered from all these. 


That We Must Not Turn from the Way of Piety Either to the Right Hand or to the Left. An Exhortation of 


the Lawgiver. 


XIX. See that no one seduce thee from piety; for says He: “Thou mayst not turn aside from it to the right 
hand, or to the left, that thou mayst have understanding in all that thou doest.” For if thou dost not turn 
out of the right way, thou wilt not be ungodly. 


SEC. II 
ON THE FORMATION OF THE CHARACTER OF BELIEVERS, AND ON GIVING OF THANKS TO GOD 


That We Ought Not to Despise Any of the Sorts of Food that are Set Before Us, But Gratefully and Orderly 
to Partake of Them. 


XX. Now concerning the several sorts of food, the Lord says to thee, “Ye shall eat the good things of the 
earth;” and, “All sorts of flesh shall ye eat, as the green herb;” but, “Thou shalt pour out the blood.” For 
“not those things that go into the mouth, but those that come out of it, defile a man;” I mean blasphemies, 
evil-speaking, and if there be any other thing of the like nature. But “do thou eat the fat of the land with 
righteousness.” For “if there be anything pleasant, it is His; and if there be anything good, it is His. Wheat 
for the young men, and wine to cheer the maids.” For “who shall eat or who shall drink without Him?” 
Wise Ezra does also admonish thee and say: “Go your way, and eat the fat, and drink the sweet, and be not 
sorrowful.” 


That We Ought to Avoid the Eating of Things Offered to Idols. 


XXI. But do ye abstain from things offered to idols; for they offer them in honour of demons, that is, to the 
dishonour of the one God, that ye may not become partners with demons. 


A Constitution of Our Lord, How We Ought to Baptize, and into Whose Death. 


XXII. Now concerning baptism, O bishop, or presbyter, we have already given direction, and we now Say, 
that thou shalt so baptize as the Lord commanded us, saying: “Go ye, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost (teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you):” of the Father who sent, of Christ who came, of the Comforter who 
testified. But thou shalt beforehand anoint the person with the holy oil, and afterward baptize him with 
the water, and in the conclusion shall seal him with the ointment; that the anointing with oil may be the 
participation of the Holy Spirit, and the water the symbol of the death of Christ, and the ointment the seal 
of the covenants. But if there be neither oil nor ointment, water is sufficient both for the anointing, and for 
the seal, and for the confession of Him that is dead, or indeed is dying together with Christ. But before 
baptism, let him that is to be baptized fast; for even the Lord, when He was first baptized by John, and 
abode in the wilderness, did afterward fast forty days and forty nights. But He was baptized, and then 
fasted, not having Himself any need of cleansing, or of fasting, or of purgation, who was by nature pure 
and holy; but that He might testify the truth to John, and afford an example to us. Wherefore our Lord was 
not baptized into His own passion, or death, or resurrection—for none of those things had then happened 
—but for another purpose. Wherefore He by His own authority fasted after His baptism, as being the Lord 
of John. But he who is to be initiated into His death ought first to fast, and then to be baptized. For it is 
not reasonable that he who has been buried with Christ, and is risen again with Him, should appear 
dejected at His very resurrection. For man is not lord of our Saviour’s constitution, since one is the Master 
and the other the servant. 


Which Days of the Week We are to Fast, and Which Not, and for What Reasons. 


XXIII. But let not your fasts be with the hypocrites; for they fast on the second and fifth days of the week. 
But do you either fast the entire five days, or on the fourth day of the week, and on the day of the 
Preparation, because on the fourth day the condemnation went out against the Lord, Judas then promising 
to betray Him for money; and you must fast on the day of the Preparation, because on that day the Lord 
suffered the death of the cross under Pontius Pilate. But keep the Sabbath, and the Lord’s day festival; 
because the former is the memorial of the creation, and the latter of the resurrection. But there is one 
only Sabbath to be observed by you in the whole year, which is that of our Lord’s burial, on which men 
ought to keep a fast, but not a festival. For inasmuch as the Creator was then under the earth, the sorrow 
for Him is more forcible than the joy for the creation; for the Creator is more honourable by nature and 
dignity than His own creatures. 


What Sort of People Ought to Pray that Prayer that Was Given by the Lord. 


XXIV. Now, “when ye pray, be not ye as the hypocrites;” but as the Lord has appointed us in the Gospel, so 
pray ye: “Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name; Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done, as 
in heaven, so on earth; give us this day our daily bread; and forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors; and lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil; for Thine is the kingdom for ever. 
Amen.” Pray thus thrice in a day, preparing yourselves beforehand, that ye may be worthy of the adoption 
of the Father; lest, when you call Him Father unworthily, you be reproached by Him, as Israel once His 


first-born son was told: “If I be a Father, where is my glory? And if I be a Lord, where is my fear?” For the 
glory of fathers is the holiness of their children, and the honour of masters is the fear of their servants, as 
the contrary is dishonour and confusion. For says He: “Through you my name is blasphemed among the 
Gentiles.” 


A Mystical Thanksgiving. 


XXXV. Be ye always thankful, as faithful and honest servants; and concerning the eucharistical 
thanksgiving say thus: We thank Thee, our Father, for that life which Thou hast made known to us by Jesus 
Thy Son, by whom Thou madest all things, and takest care of the whole world; whom Thou hast sent to 
become man for our salvation; whom Thou hast permitted to suffer and to die; whom Thou hast raised up, 
and been pleased to glorify, and hast set Him down on Thy right hand; by whom Thou hast promised us 
the resurrection of the dead. Do thou, O Lord Almighty, everlasting God, so gather together Thy Church 
from the ends of the earth into Thy kingdom, as this corn was once scattered, and is now become one loaf. 
We also, our Father, thank Thee for the precious blood of Jesus Christ, which was shed for us and for His 
precious body, whereof we celebrate this representation, as Himself appointed us, “to show forth His 
death.” For through Him glory is to be given to Thee for ever. Amen. Let no one eat of these things that is 
not initiated; but those only who have been baptized into the death of the Lord. But if any one that is not 
initiated conceal himself, and partake of the same, “he eats eternal damnation;” because, being not of the 
faith of Christ, he has partaken of such things as it is not lawful for him to partake of, to his own 
punishment. But if any one is a partaker through ignorance, instruct him quickly, and initiate him, that he 
may not go out and despise you. 


A Thanksgiving at the Divine Participation. 


XXVI. After the participation, give thanks in this manner: We thank thee, O God and Father of Jesus our 
Saviour, for Thy holy name, which Thou hast made to inhabit among us; and that knowledge, faith, love, 
and immortality which Thou hast given us through Thy Son Jesus. Thou, O Almighty Lord, the God of the 
universe, hast created the world, and the things that are therein, by Him; and hast planted a law in our 
souls, and beforehand didst prepare things for the convenience of men. O God of our holy and blameless 
fathers, Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, Thy faithful servants; Thou, O God, who art powerful, faithful, and 
true, and without deceit in Thy promises; who didst send upon earth Jesus Thy Christ to live with men, as 
a man, when He was God the Word, and man, to take away error by the roots: do Thou even now, through 
Him, be mindful of this Thy holy Church, which Thou hast purchased with the precious blood of Thy 
Christ, and deliver it from all evil, and perfect it in Thy love and Thy truth, and gather us all together into 
Thy kingdom which Thou hast prepared. Let this Thy kingdom come. “Hosanna to the Son of David. 
Blessed be He that cometh in the name of the Lord”—God the Lord, who was manifested to us in the flesh. 
If any one be holy, let him draw near; but if any one be not such, let him become such by repentance. 
Permit also to your presbyters to give thanks. 


A Thanksgiving About the Mystical Ointment. 


XXVII. Concerning the ointment give thanks in this manner: We give Thee thanks, O God, the Creator of 
the whole world, both for the flagrancy of the ointment, and for the immortality which Thou hast made 
known to us by Thy Son Jesus. For Thine is the glory and the power for ever. Amen. Whosoever comes to 
you, and gives thanks in this manner, receive him as a disciple of Christ. But if he preach another 
doctrine, different from that which Christ by us has delivered to you, such a one you must not permit to 
give thanks; for such a one rather affronts God than glorifies Him. 


That We Ought Not to Be Indifferent About Communicating. 


XXVIII. But whosoever comes to you, let him be first examined, and then received: for ye have 
understanding, and are able to know the right hand from the left, and to distinguish false teachers from 
true teachers. But when a teacher comes to you, supply him with what he wants with all readiness. And 
even when a false teacher comes, you shall give him for his necessity, but shall not receive his error. Nor 
indeed may ye pray together with him, lest ye be polluted as well as he. Every true prophet or teacher 
that comes to you is worthy of his maintenance, as being a labourer in the word of righteousness. 


A Constitution Concerning Oblations. 


XXIX. All the first-fruits of the winepress, the threshing-floor, the oxen, and the sheep, shalt thou give to 
the priests, that thy storehouses and garners and the products of thy land may be blessed, and thou mayst 
be strengthened with corn and wine and oil, and the herds of thy cattle and flocks of thy sheep may be 
increased. Thou shalt give the tenth of thy increase to the orphan, and to the widow, and to the poor, and 
to the stranger. All the first-fruits of thy hot bread, of thy barrels of wine, or oil, or honey, or nuts, or 
grapes, or the first-fruits of other things, shalt thou give to the priests; but those of silver, and of 
garments, and of all sort of possessions, to the orphan and to the widow. 


How We Ought to Assemble Together, and to Celebrate the Festival Day of Our Saviour’s Resurrection. 


XXX. On the day of the resurrection of the Lord, that is, the Lord’s day, assemble yourselves together, 
without fail, giving thanks to God, and praising Him for those mercies God has bestowed upon you 
through Christ, and has delivered you from ignorance, error, and bondage, that your sacrifice may be 
unspotted, and acceptable to God, who has said concerning His universal Church: “In every place shall 
incense and a pure sacrifice be offered unto me; for I am a great King, saith the Lord Almighty, and my 
name is wonderful among the heathen.” 


What Qualifications They Ought to Have Who are to Be Ordained. 


XXXI. Do you first ordain bishops worthy of the Lord, and presbyters and deacons, pious men, righteous, 
meek, free from the love of money, lovers of truth, approved, holy, not accepters of persons, who are able 
to teach the word of piety, and rightly dividing the doctrines of the Lord. And do ye honour such as your 
fathers, as your lords, as your benefactors, as the causes of your well-being. Reprove ye one another, not 
in anger, but in mildness, with kindness and peace. Observe all things that are commanded you by the 
Lord. Be watchful for your life. “Let your loins be girded about, and your lights burning, and ye like unto 
men who wait for their Lord, when He will come, at even, or in the morning, or at cock-crowing, or at 
midnight. For at what hour they think not, the Lord will come; and if they open to Him, blessed are those 
servants, because they were found watching. For He will gird Himself, and will make them to sit down to 
meat, and will come forth and serve them.” Watch therefore, and pray, that ye do not sleep unto death. For 
your former good deeds will not profit you, if at the last part of your life you go astray from the true faith. 


A Prediction Concerning Futurities. 


XXXII. For in the last days false prophets shall be multiplied, and such as corrupt the word; and the sheep 
shall be changed into wolves, and love into hatred: for through the abounding of iniquity the love of many 
shall wax cold. For men shall hate, and persecute, and betray one another. And then shall appear the 
deceiver of the world, the enemy of the truth, the prince of lies, whom the Lord Jesus “shall destroy with 
the spirit of His mouth, who takes away the wicked with His lips; and many shall be offended at Him. But 
they that endure to the end, the same shall be saved. And then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in 
heaven;” and afterwards shall be the voice of a trumpet by the archangel; and in that interval shall be the 
revival of those that were asleep. And then shall the Lord come, and all His saints with Him, with a great 
concussion above the clouds, with the angels of His power, in the throne of His kingdom, to condemn the 
devil, the deceiver of the world, and to render to every one according to his deeds. “Then shall the wicked 
go away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous shall go into life eternal,” to inherit those things 
“which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor have entered into the heart of man, such things as God hath 
prepared for them that love Him;” and they shall rejoice in the kingdom of God, which is in Christ Jesus. 
Since we are vouchsafed such great blessings from Him, let us become His suppliants, and call upon Him 
by continual prayer, and say:— 


A Prayer Declarative of God’s Various Providence. 


XXXIII. Our eternal Saviour, the King of gods, who alone art almighty, and the Lord, the God of all beings, 
and the God of our holy and blameless fathers, and of those before us; the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, 
and of Jacob; who art merciful and compassionate, long-suffering, and abundant in mercy; to whom every 
heart is naked, and by whom every heart is seen, and to whom every secret thought is revealed: to Thee 
do the souls of the righteous cry aloud, upon Thee do the hopes of the godly trust, Thou Father of the 
blameless, Thou hearer of the supplication of those that call upon Thee with uprightness, and who 
knowest the supplications that are not uttered: for Thy providence reaches as far as the inmost parts of 
mankind; and by Thy knowledge Thou searchest the thoughts of every one, and in every region of the 
whole earth the incense of prayer and supplication is sent up to Thee. O Thou who hast appointed this 
present world as a place of combat to righteousness, and hast opened to all the gate of mercy, and hast 
demonstrated to every man by implanted knowledge, and natural judgment, and the admonitions of the 
law, how the possession of riches is not everlasting, the ornament of beauty is not perpetual, our strength 
and force are easily dissolved; and that all is vapour and vanity; and that only the good conscience of faith 
unfeigned passes through the midst of the heavens, and returning with truth, takes hold of the right hand 
of the joy which is to come. And withal, before the promise of the restoration of all things is accomplished, 
the soul itself exults in hope, and is joyful. For from that truth which was in our forefather Abraham, when 
he changed his way Thou didst guide him by a vision, and didst teach him what kind of state this world is; 
and knowledge went before his faith, and faith was the consequence of his knowledge; and the covenant 
did follow after his faith. For Thou saidst: “I will make thy seed as the stars of heaven, and as the sand 
which is by the seashore.” Moreover, when Thou hadst given him Isaac, and knewest him to be like him in 
his mode of life, Thou wast then called his God, saying: “I will be a God to thee, and to thy seed after 
thee.” And when our father Jacob was sent into Mesopotamia, Thou showedst him Christ, and by him 
speakest, saying: “Behold, I am with thee, and I will increase thee, and multiply thee exceedingly.” And so 
spakest Thou to Moses, Thy faithful and holy servant, at the vision of the bush: “I am He that is; this is my 
name for ever, and my memorial for generations of generations.” O Thou great protector of the posterity 
of Abraham, Thou art blessed for ever. 


A Prayer Declarative of God’s Various Creation. 


XXXIV. Thou art blessed, O Lord, the King of ages, who by Christ hast made the whole world, and by Him 
in the beginning didst reduce into order the disordered parts; who dividedst the waters from the waters 
by a firmament, and didst put into them a spirit of life; who didst fix the earth, and stretch out the heaven, 
and didst dispose every creature by an accurate constitution. For by Thy power, O Lord, the world is 
beautified, the heaven is fixed as an arch over us, and is rendered illustrious with stars for our comfort in 
the darkness. The light also and the sun were begotten for days and the production of fruit, and the moon 
for the change of seasons, by its increase and diminutions; and one was called Night, and the other Day. 
And the firmament was exhibited in the midst of the abyss, and Thou commandedst the waters to be 
gathered together, and the dry land to appear. But as for the sea itself, who can possibly describe it, which 
comes with fury from the ocean, yet runs back again, being stopped by the sand at Thy command? For 
Thou hast said: “Thereby shall her waves be broken.” Thou hast also made it capable of supporting little 
and great creatures, and made it navigable for ships. Then did the earth become green, and was planted 
with all sorts of flowers, and the variety of several trees; and the shining luminaries, the nourishers of 
those plants, preserve their unchangeable course, and in nothing depart from Thy command. But where 
Thou biddest them, there do they rise and set for signs of the seasons and of the years, making a constant 
return of the work of men. Afterwards the kinds of the several animals were created—those belonging to 
the land, to the water, to the air, and both to air and water; and the artificial wisdom of Thy providence 
does still impart to every one a suitable providence. For as He was not unable to produce different kinds, 
so neither has He disdained to exercise a different providence towards every one. And at the conclusion of 
the creation Thou gavest direction to Thy Wisdom, and formedst a reasonable creature as the citizen of 
the world, saying, “Let us make man after our image, and after our likeness;” and hast exhibited him as 
the ornament of the world, and formed him a body out of the four elements, those primary bodies, but 
hadst prepared a soul out of nothing, and bestowedst upon him his five senses, and didst set over his 
sensations a mind as the conductor of the soul. And besides all these things, O Lord God, who can 
worthily declare the motion of the rainy clouds, the shining of the lightning, the noise of the thunder, in 
order to the supply of proper food, and the most agreeable temperature of the air? But when man was 
disobedient, Thou didst deprive him of the life which should have been his reward. Yet didst Thou not 
destroy him for ever, but laidst him to sleep for a time; and Thou didst by oath call him to a resurrection, 
and loosedst the bond of death, O Thou reviver of the dead, through Jesus Christ, who is our hope. 


A Prayer, with Thanksgiving, Declarative of God’s Providence Over the Beings He Has Made. 


XXXV. Great art thou, O Lord Almighty, and great is Thy power, and of Thy understanding there is no 
number. Our Creator and Saviour, rich in benefits, long-suffering, and the bestower of mercy, who dost not 
take away Thy salvation from Thy creatures: for Thou art good by nature, and sparest sinners, and invitest 
them to repentance; for admonition is the effect of Thy bowels of compassion. For how should we abide if 
we were required to come to judgment immediately, when, after so much long-suffering, we hardly get 
clear of our miserable condition? The heavens declare Thy dominion, and the earth shakes with 
earthquakes, and, hanging upon nothing, declares Thy unshaken stedfastness. The sea raging with waves, 
and feeding a flock of ten thousand creatures, is bounded with sand, as standing in awe at Thy command, 
and compels all men to dry out: “How great are Thy works, O Lord! in wisdom hast Thou made them all: 
the earth is full of Thy creation.” And the bright host of angels and the intellectual spirits say to Palmoni, 
“There is but one holy Being;” and the holy seraphim, together with the six-winged cherubim, who sing to 
Thee their triumphal song, cry out with never-ceasing voices, “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts! heaven 
and earth are full of Thy glory;” and the other multitudes of the orders, angels archangels, thrones, 
dominions, principalities, authorities, and powers cry aloud, and say, “Blessed be the glory of the Lord out 
of His place.” But Israel, Thy Church on earth, taken out of the Gentiles, emulating the heavenly powers 
night and day, with a full heart and a willing soul sings, “The chariot of God is ten thousandfold thousands 
of them that rejoice: the Lord is among them in Sinai, in the holy place.” The heaven knows Him who fixed 
it as a cube of stone, in the form of an arch, upon nothing, who united the land and water to one another, 
and scattered the vital air all abroad, and conjoined fire therewith for warmth, and the comfort against 
darkness. The choir of stars strikes us with admiration, declaring Him that numbers them, and showing 
Him that names them; the animals declare Him that puts life into them; the trees show Him that makes 
them grow: all which creatures, being made by Thy word, show forth the greatness of Thy power. 
Wherefore every man ought to send up an hymn from his very soul to Thee, through Christ, in the name of 
all the rest, since He has power over them all by Thy appointment. For Thou art kind in Thy benefits, and 
beneficent in Thy bowels of compassion, who alone art almighty: for when Thou willest, to be able is 
present with Thee; for Thy eternal power both quenches flame, and stops the mouths of lions, and tames 
whales, and raises up the sick, and overrules the power of all things, and overturns the host of enemies, 
and casts down a people numbered in their arrogance. Thou art He who art in heaven, He who art on 
earth, He who art in the sea, He who art in finite things, Thyself unconfined by anything. For of Thy 
majesty there is no boundary; for it is not ours, O Lord, but the oracle of Thy servant, who said, “And thou 
shalt know in thine heart that the Lord thy God He is God in heaven above, and on earth beneath, and 
there is none other besides Thee:” for there is no God besides Thee alone, there is none holy besides 
Thee, the Lord, the God of knowledge, the God of the saints, holy above all holy beings; for they are 
sanctified by Thy hands. Thou art glorious, and highly exalted, invisible by nature, and unsearchable in 
Thy judgments; whose life is without want, whose duration can never alter or fail, whose operation is 
without toil, whose greatness is unlimited, whose excellency is perpetual, whose habitation is 
inaccessible, whose dwelling is unchangeable, whose knowledge is without beginning, whose truth is 


immutable, whose work is without assistants, whose dominion cannot be taken away, whose monarchy is 
without succession, whose kingdom is without end, whose strength is irresistible, whose army is very 
numerous: for Thou art the Father of wisdom, the Creator of the creation, by a Mediator, as the cause; the 
Bestower of providence, the Giver of laws, the Supplier of want, the Punisher of the ungodly, and the 
Rewarder of the righteous; the God and Father of Christ, and the Lord of those that are pious towards 
Him, whose promise is infallible, whose judgment without bribes, whose sentiments are immutable, whose 
piety is incessant, whose thanksgiving is everlasting, through whom adoration is worthily due to Thee 
from every rational and holy nature. 


A Prayer Commemorative of the Incarnation of Christ, and His Various Providence to the Saints. 


XXXVI. O Lord Almighty Thou hast created the world by Christ, and hast appointed the Sabbath in 
memory thereof, because that on that day Thou hast made us rest from our works, for the meditation upon 
Thy laws. Thou hast also appointed festivals for the rejoicing of our souls, that we might come into the 
remembrance of that wisdom which was created by Thee; how He submitted to be made of a woman on 
our account; He appeared in life, and demonstrated Himself in His baptism; how He that appeared is both 
God and man; He suffered for us by Thy permission, and died, and rose again by Thy power: on which 
account we solemnly assemble to celebrate the feast of the resurrection on the Lord’s day, and rejoice on 
account of Him who has conquered death, and has brought life and immortality to light. For by Him Thou 
hast brought home the Gentiles to Thyself for a peculiar people, the true Israel beloved of God, and seeing 
God. For Thou O Lord, broughtest our fathers out of the land of Egypt, and didst deliver them out of the 
iron furnace, from clay and brick-making, and didst redeem them out of the hands of Pharaoh, and of 
those under him, and didst lead them through the sea as through dry land, and didst bear their manners 
in the wilderness, and bestow on them all sorts of good things. Thou didst give them the law or decalogue, 
which was pronounced by Thy voice and written with Thy hand. Thou didst enjoin the observation of the 
Sabbath, not affording them an occasion of idleness, but an opportunity of piety, for their knowledge of 
Thy power, and the prohibition of evils; having limited them as within an holy circuit for the sake of 
doctrine, for the rejoicing upon the seventh period. On this account was there appointed one week, and 
seven weeks, and the seventh month, and the seventh year, and the revolution of these, the jubilee, which 
is the fiftieth year for remission, that men might have no occasion to pretend ignorance. On this account 
He permitted men every Sabbath to rest, that so no one might be willing to send one word out of his 
mouth in anger on the day of the Sabbath. For the Sabbath is the ceasing of the creation, the completion 
of the world, the inquiry after laws, and the grateful praise to God for the blessings He has bestowed upon 
men. All which the Lord’s day excels, and shows the Mediator Himself, the Provider, the Lawgiver, the 
Cause of the resurrection, the First-born of the whole creation, God the Word, and man, who was born of 
Mary alone, without a man, who lived holily, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and died, and rose 
again from the dead. So that the Lord’s day commands us to offer unto Thee, O Lord, thanksgiving for all. 
For this is the grace afforded by Thee, which on account of its greatness has obscured all other blessings. 


A Prayer Containing the Memorial of His Providence, and an Enumeration of the Various Benefits Afforded 
the Saints by the Providence of God Through Christ. 


XXXVII. Thou who hast fulfilled Thy promises made by the prophets, and hast had mercy on Zion, and 
compassion on Jerusalem, by exalting the throne of David, Thy servant, in the midst of her, by the birth of 
Christ, who was born of his seed according to the flesh, of a virgin alone; do Thou now, O Lord God, 
accept the prayers which proceed from the lips of Thy people which are of the Gentiles, which call upon 
Thee in truth, as Thou didst accept of the gifts of the righteous in their generations. In the first place Thou 
did respect the sacrifice of Abel, and accept it as Thou didst accept of the sacrifice of Noah when he went 
out of the ark; of Abraham, when he went out of the land of the Chaldeans; of Isaac at the Well of the 
Oath; of Jacob in Bethel; of Moses in the desert; of Aaron between the dead and the living; of Joshua the 
son of Nun in Gilgal; of Gideon at the rock, and the fleeces, before his sin; of Manoah and his wife in the 
field; of Samson in his thirst before the transgression; of Jephtha in the war before his rash vow; of Barak 
and Deborah in the days of Sisera; of Samuel in Mizpeh; of David in the threshing-floor of Ornan the 
Jebusite; of Solomon in Gibeon and in Jerusalem: of Elijah in Mount Carmel; of Elisha at the barren 
fountain; of Jehoshaphat in war; of Hezekiah in his sickness, and concerning Sennacherib; of Manasseh in 
the land of the Chaldeans, after his transgression; of Josiah in Phassa; of Ezra at the return; of Daniel in 
the den of lions; of Jonah in the whale’s belly; of the three children in the fiery furnace; of Hannah in the 
tabernacle before the ark; of Nehemiah at the rebuilding of the walls; of Zerubbabel; of Mattathias and his 
sons in their zeal; of Jael in blessings. Now also do Thou receive the prayers of Thy people which are 
offered to Thee with knowledge, through Christ in the Spirit. 


A Prayer for the Assistance of the Righteous. 


XXXVIII. We give Thee thanks for all things, O Lord Almighty, that Thou hast not taken away Thy mercies 
and Thy compassions from us; but in every succeeding generation Thou dost save, and deliver, and assist, 
and protect: for Thou didst assist in the days of Enos and Enoch, in the days of Moses and Joshua, in the 
days of the judges, in the days of Samuel and of Elijah and of the prophets, in the days of David and of the 
kings, in the days of Esther and Mordecai, in the days of Judith, in the days of Judas Maccabeus and his 
brethren, and in our days hast Thou assisted us by Thy great High Priest, Jesus Christ Thy Son. For He 


has delivered us from the sword, and hath freed us from famine, and sustained us; has delivered us from 
sickness, has preserved us from an evil tongue. For all which things do we give Thee thanks through 
Christ, who has given us an articulate voice to confess withal, and added to it a suitable tongue as an 
instrument to modulate withal, and a proper taste, and a suitable touch, and a sight for contemplation, 
and the hearing of sounds, and the smelling of vapours, and hands for work, and feet for walking. And all 
these members dost Thou form from a little drop in the womb; and after the formation dost Thou bestow 
on it an immortal soul, and producest it into the light as a rational creature, even man. Thou hast 
instructed him by Thy laws, improved him by Thy statutes; and when Thou bringest on a dissolution for a 
while, Thou hast promised a resurrection. Wherefore what life is sufficient, what length of ages will be 
long enough, for men to be thankful? To do it worthily it is impossible, but to do it according to our ability 
is just and right. For Thou hast delivered us from the impiety of polytheism, and from the heresy of the 
murderers of Christ; Thou hast delivered us from error and ignorance; Thou hast sent Christ among men 
as a man, being the only begotten God; Thou hast made the Comforter to inhabit among us; Thou hast set 
angels over us; Thou hast put the devil to shame; Thou hast brought us into being when we were not. 
Thou takest care of us when made; Thou measurest out life to us; Thou affordest us food; Thou hast 
promised repentance. Glory and worship be to Thee for all these things, through Jesus Christ, now and 
ever, and through all ages. Amen. Meditate on these things, brethren; and the Lord be With you upon 
earth, and in the kingdom of His Father, who both sent Him, and has “delivered us by Him from the 
bondage of corruption into His glorious liberty;” and has promised life to those who through Him have 
believed in the God of the whole world. 


SEC. III 
ON THE INSTRUCTION OF CATECHUMENS, AND THEIR INITIATION INTO BAPTISM 


Now, after what manner those ought to live that are initiated into Christ, and what thanksgivings they 
ought to send up to God through Christ, has been said in the foregoing directions. But it is reasonable not 
to leave even those who are not yet initiated without assistance. 


How the Catechumens are to Be Instructed in the Elements. 


XXXIX. Let him, therefore, who is to be taught the truth in regard to piety be instructed before his 
baptism in the knowledge of the unbegotten God, in the understanding of His only begotten Son, in the 
assured acknowledgment of the Holy Ghost. Let him learn the order of the several parts of the creation, 
the series of providence, the different dispensations of Thy laws. Let him be instructed why the world was 
made, and why man was appointed to be a citizen therein; let him also know his own nature, of what sort 
it is; let him be taught how God punished the wicked with water and fire, and did glorify the saints in 
every generation—I mean Seth, and Enos, and Enoch, and Noah, and Abraham and his posterity, and 
Melchizedek, and Job, and Moses, and Joshua, and Caleb, and Phineas the priest, and those that were holy 
in every generation; and how God still took care of and did not reject mankind, but called them from their 
error and vanity to the acknowledgment of the truth at various seasons, reducing them from bondage and 
impiety unto liberty and piety, from injustice to righteousness, from death eternal to everlasting life. Let 
him that offers himself to baptism learn these and the like things during the time that he is a catechumen; 
and let him who lays his hands upon him adore God, the Lord of the whole world, and thank Him for His 
creation, for His sending Christ His only begotten Son, that He might save man by blotting out his 
transgressions, and that He might remit ungodliness and sins, and might “purify him from all filthiness of 
flesh and spirit,” and sanctify man according to the good pleasure of His kindness, that He might inspire 
him with the knowledge of His will, and enlighten the eyes of his heart to consider of His wonderful 
works, and make known to him the judgments of righteousness, that so he might hate every way of 
iniquity, and walk in the way of truth, that he might be thought worthy of the laver of regeneration, to the 
adoption of sons, which is in Christ, that “being planted together in the likeness of the death of Christ,” in 
hopes of a glorious communication, he may be mortified to sin, and may live to God, as to his mind, and 
word, and deed, and may be numbered together in the book of the living. And after this thanksgiving, let 
him instruct him in the doctrines concerning our Lord’s incarnation, and in those concerning His passion, 
and resurrection from the dead, and assumption. 


A Constitution How the Catechumens are to Be Blessed by the Priests in Their Initiation, and What Things 
are to Be Taught Them. 


XL. And when it remains that the catechumen is to be baptized, let him learn what concerns the 
renunciation of the devil, and the joining himself with Christ; for it is fit that he should first abstain from 
things contrary, and then be admitted to the mysteries. He must beforehand purify his heart from all 
wickedness of disposition, from all spot and wrinkle, and then partake of the holy things; for as the 
skilfullest husbandman does first purge his ground of the thorns which are grown up therein, and does 
then sow his wheat, so ought you also to take away all impiety from them, and then to sow the seeds of 
piety in them, and vouchsafe them baptism. For even our Lord did in this manner exhort us, saying first, 
“Make disciples of all nations;” and then He adds this, “and baptize them into the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Let, therefore, the candidate for baptism declare thus in his 
renunciation:— 


The Renunciation of the Adversary, and the Dedication to the Christ of God. 


XLI. I renounce Satan, and his works, and his pomps, and his worships, and his angels, and his inventions, 
and all things that are under him. And after his renunciation let him in his consociation say: And I 
associate myself to Christ, and believe, and am baptized into one unbegotten Being, the only true God 
Almighty, the Father of Christ, the Creator and Maker of all things, from whom are all things; and into the 
Lord Jesus Christ, His only begotten Son, the First-born of the whole creation, who before the ages was 
begotten by the good pleasure of the Father, by whom all things were made, both those in heaven and 
those on earth, visible and invisible; who in the last days descended from heaven, and took flesh, and was 
born of the holy Virgin Mary, and did converse holily according to the laws of His God and Father, and was 
crucified under Pontius Pilate, and died for us, and rose again from the dead after His passion the third 
day, and ascended into the heavens, and sitteth at the right hand of the Father, and again is to come at the 
end of the world with glory to judge the quick and the dead, of whose kingdom there shall be no end. And 
I am baptized into the Holy Ghost, that is, the Comforter, who wrought in all the saints from the beginning 
of the world, but was afterwards sent to the apostles by the Father, according to the promise of our 
Saviour and Lord, Jesus Christ; and after the apostles, to all those that believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church; into the resurrection of the flesh, and into the remission of sins, and into the kingdom of heaven, 
and into the life of the world to come. And after this vow, he comes in order to the anointing with oil. 


A Thanksgiving Concerning the Anointing with the Mystical Oil. 


XLII. Now this is blessed by the high priest for the remission of sins, and the first preparation for baptism. 
For he calls thus upon the unbegotten God, the Father of Christ, the King of all sensible and intelligible 
natures, that He would sanctify the oil in the name of the Lord Jesus, and impart to it spiritual grace and 
efficacious strength, the remission of sins, and the first preparation for the confession of baptism, that so 
the candidate for baptism, when he is anointed may be freed from all ungodliness, and may become 
worthy of initiation, according to the command of the Only-begotten. 


A Thanksgiving Concerning the Mystical Water. 


XLII. After this he comes to the water, and blesses and glorifies the Lord God Almighty, the Father of the 
only begotten God; and the priest returns thanks that He has sent His Son to become man on our account, 
that He might save us; that He has permitted that He should in all things become obedient to the laws of 
that incarnation, to preach the kingdom of heaven, the remission of sins, and the resurrection of the dead. 
Moreover, he adores the only begotten God Himself, after His Father, and for Him, giving Him thanks that 
He undertook to die for all men by the cross, the type of which He has appointed to be the baptism of 
regeneration. He glorifies Him also, for that God who is the Lord of the whole world, in the name of Christ 
and by His Holy Spirit, has not cast off mankind but has suited His providence to the difference of 
seasons: at first giving to Adam himself paradise for an habitation of pleasure, and afterwards giving a 
command on account of providence, and casting out the offender justly, but through His goodness not 
utterly casting him off, but instructing his posterity in succeeding ages after various manners; on whose 
account, in the conclusion of the world, He has sent His Son to become man for man’s sake, and to 
undergo all human passions without sin. Him, therefore, let the priest even now call upon in baptism, and 
let him say: Look down from heaven, and sanctify this water, and give it grace and power, that so he that 
is to be baptized, according to the command of Thy Christ, may be crucified with Him, and may die with 
Him, and may be buried with Him, and may rise with Him to the adoption which is in Him, that he may be 
dead to sin and live to righteousness. And after this, when he has baptized him in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, he shall anoint him with ointment, and shall add as follows:— 


A Thanksgiving Concerning the Mystical Ointment. 


XLIV. O Lord God, who art without generation, and without a superior, the Lord of the whole world, who 
hast scattered the sweet odour of the knowledge of the Gospel among all nations, do Thou grant at this 
time that this ointment may be efficacious upon him that is baptized, that so the sweet odour of Thy Christ 
may continue upon him firm and fixed; and that now he has died with Him, he may arise and live with 
Him. Let him say these and the like things, for this is the efficacy of the laying on of hands on every one; 
for unless there be such a recital made by a pious priest over every one of these, the candidate for 
baptism does only descend into the water as do the Jews, and he only puts off the filth of the body, not the 
filth of the soul. After this let him stand up, and pray that prayer which the Lord taught us. But, of 
necessity, he who is risen again ought to stand up and pray, because he that is raised up stands upright. 
Let him, therefore, who has been dead with Christ, and is raised up with Him, stand up. But let him pray 
towards the east. For this also is written in the second book of the Chronicles, that after the temple of the 
Lord was finished by King Solomon, in the very feast of dedication the priests and the Levites and the 
singers stood up towards the east, praising and thanking God with cymbals and psalteries, and saying, 
“Praise the Lord, for He is good; for His mercy endureth for ever.” 


A Prayer for the New Fruits. 


XLV. But let him pray thus after the foregoing prayer, and say: O God Almighty, the Father of Thy Christ, 
Thy only begotten Son, give me a body undefiled, a heart pure, a mind watchful, an unerring knowledge, 


the influence of the Holy Ghost for the obtaining and assured enjoying of the truth, through Thy Christ, by 
whom glory be to Thee, in the Holy Spirit, for ever. Amen. We have thought it reasonable to make these 
constitutions concerning the catechumens. 


SEC. IV 
ENUMERATION ORDAINED BY APOSTLES 


Who Were They that the Holy Apostles Sent and Ordained? 


XLVI. Now concerning those bishops which have been ordained in our lifetime, we let you know that they 
are these:—James the bishop of Jerusalem, the brother of our Lord; upon whose death the second was 
Simeon the son of Cleopas; after whom the third was Judas the son of James. Of Caesarea of Palestine, the 
first was Zacchaeus, who was once a publican; after whom was Cornelius, and the third Theophilus. Of 
Antioch, Euodius, ordained by me Peter; and Ignatius by Paul. Of Alexandria, Annianus was the first, 
ordained by Mark the evangelist; the second Avilius by Luke, who was also an evangelist. Of the church of 
Rome, Linus the son of Claudia was the first, ordained by Paul; and Clemens, after Linus’ death, the 
second, ordained by me Peter. Of Ephesus, Timotheus, ordained by Paul; and John, by me John. Of 
Smyrna, Aristo the first; after whom Strataeas the son of Lois; and the third Aristo. Of Pergamus, Gaius. 
Of Philadelphia, Demetrius, by me. Of Cenchrea, Lucius, by Paul. Of Crete, Titus. Of Athens, Dionysius. Of 
Tripoli in Phoenicia, Marathones. Of Laodicea in Phrygia, Archippus. Of Colossae, Philemon. Of Borea in 
Macedonia, Onesimus, once the servant of Philemon. Of the churches of Galatia, Crescens. Of the parishes 
of Asia, Aquila and Nicetas. Of the church of AEginae, Crispus. These are the bishops who are entrusted 
by us with the parishes in the Lord; whose doctrine keep ye always in mind, and observe our words. And 
may the Lord be with you now, and to endless ages, as Himself said to us when He was about to be taken 
up to His own God and Father. For says He, “Lo, I am with you all the days, until the end of the world. 
Amen.” 


SEC. V 
DAILY PRAYERS 


A Morning Prayer. 


XLVII. “Glory be to God in the highest, and upon earth peace, good-will among men.” We praise Thee, we 
sing hymns to Thee, we bless Thee; we glorify Thee, we worship Thee by Thy great High Priest; Thee who 
art the true God, who art the One Unbegotten, the only inaccessible Being. For Thy great glory, O Lord 
and heavenly King, O God the Father Almighty, O Lord God, the Father of Christ the immaculate Lamb, 
who taketh away the sin of the world, receive our prayer, Thou that sittest upon the cherubim. For Thou 
only art holy, Thou only art the Lord Jesus, the Christ of the God of all created nature, and our King, by 
whom glory, honour, and worship be to Thee. 


An Evening Prayer. 


XLVIII. “Ye children, praise the Lord: praise the name of the Lord.” We praise Thee, we sing hymns to 
Thee, we bless Thee for Thy great glory, O Lord our King, the Father of Christ the immaculate Lamb, who 
taketh away the sin of the world. Praise becomes Thee, hymns become Thee, glory becomes Thee, the God 
and Father, through the Son, in the most holy Spirit, for ever and ever. Amen. “Now, O Lord, lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace, according to Thy word; for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation, which Thou 
hast prepared before the face of all people, a light for the revelation to the Gentiles, and the glory of Thy 
people Israel.” 


A Prayer at Dinner. 


XLIX. Thou art blessed, O Lord, who nourishest me from my youth, who givest food to all flesh. Fill our 
hearts with joy and gladness, that having always what is sufficient for us, we may abound to every good 
work, in Christ Jesus our Lord, through whom glory, honour, and power be to Thee for ever. Amen. 


General notice 


Comparing the Teaching with chapters xxv. and xxvi. of these Constitutions, it seems to me that the nature 
of the eucharistic (thanksgiving) prayers becomes apparent. They presuppose the formulas to be found in 
the eighth book of the Constitutions, and are such instructions as were imparted only to catechumens; the 
part peculiar to presbyters being withheld, of course, as esoteric mysteries, until further knowledge was 
canonically appropriate. See Elucidation IV. vol. vi.p. 236; and in this volume, Elucidation I.p. 382. The 
Bryennios ms. is cleared from nearly all difficulties by Dr. Riddle’s lucid notes, when compared with 
corresponding passages in the Constitutions, or illustrated by such as are supplementary. 


Book VIII 


Concerning Gifts, and Ordinations, and the Ecclesiastical Canons 


SEC. I 
ON THE DIVERSITY OF SPIRITUAL GIFTS 


On Whose Account the Powers of Miracles are Performed. 


I. Jesus Christ, our God and Saviour, delivered to us the great mystery of godliness, and called both Jews 
and Gentiles to the acknowledgment of the one and only true God His Father, as Himself somewhere says, 
when He was giving thanks for the salvation of those that had believed, “I have manifested Thy name to 
men, I have finished the work Thou gavest me;” and said concerning us to His Father, “Holy Father, 
although the world has not known Thee, yet have I known Thee; and these have known Thee.” With good 
reason did He say to all of us together, when we were perfected concerning those gifts which were given 
from Him by the Spirit: “Now these signs shall follow them that have believed in my name: they shall cast 
out devils; they shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up serpents; and if they drink any deadly 
thing, it shall by no means hurt them: they shall lay their hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” These 
gifts were first bestowed on us the apostles when we were about to preach the Gospel to every creature, 
and afterwards were of necessity afforded to those who had by our means believed; not for the advantage 
of those who perform them, but for the conviction of the unbelievers, that those whom the word did not 
persuade, the power of signs might put to shame: for signs are not for us who believe, but for the 
unbelievers, both for the Jews and Gentiles. For neither is it any profit to us to cast out demons, but to 
those who are so cleansed by the power of the Lord; as the Lord Himself somewhere instructs us, and 
shows, saying: “Rejoice ye, not because the spirits are subject unto you; but rejoice, because your names 
are written in heaven.” Since the former is done by His power, but this by our good disposition and 
diligence, yet (it is manifest) by His assistance. It is not therefore necessary that every one of the faithful 
should cast out demons, or raise the dead, or speak with tongues; but such a one only who is vouchsafed 
this gift, for some cause which may be advantage to the salvation of the unbelievers, who are often put to 
shame, not with the demonstration of the world, but by the power of the signs; that is, such as are worthy 
of salvation: for all the ungodly are not affected by wonders; and hereof God Himself is a witness, as when 
He says in the law: “With other tongues will I speak to this people, and with other lips, and yet will they 
by no means believe.” For neither did the Egyptians believe in God, when Moses had done so many signs 
and wonders; nor did the multitude of the Jews believe in Christ, as they believed Moses, who yet had 
healed every sickness and every disease among them. Nor were the former shamed by the rod which was 
turned into a living serpent, nor by the hand which was made white with leprosy, nor by the river Nile 
turned into blood; nor the latter by the blind who recovered their sight, nor by the lame who walked, nor 
by the dead who were raised. The one was resisted by Jannes and Jambres, the other by Annas and 
Caiaphas. Thus signs do not shame all into belief, but only those of a good disposition; for whose sake also 
it is that God is pleased, as a wise steward of a family, to appoint miracles to be wrought, not by the power 
of men, but by His own will. Now we say these things, that those who have received such gifts may not 
exalt themselves against those who have not received them; such gifts, we mean, as are for the working of 
miracles. For otherwise there is no man who has believed in God through Christ, that has not received 
some spiritual gift: for this very thing, having been delivered from the impiety of polytheism, and having 
believed in God the Father through Christ, this is a gift of God. And the having cast off the veil of Judaism, 
and having believed that, by the good pleasure of God, His only begotten Son, who was before all ages, 
was in the last time born of a virgin, without the company of a man, and that He lived as a man, yet 
without sin, and fulfilled all that righteousness which is of the law; and that, by the permission of God, He 
who was God the Word endured the cross, and despised the shame; and that He died, and was buried, and 
rose within three days; and that after His resurrection, having continued forty days with His apostles, and 
completed His whole constitutions, He was taken up in their sight to His God and Father, who sent Him: 
he who has believed these things, not at random and irrationally, but with judgment and full assurance, 
has received the gift of God. So also has He who is delivered from every heresy. Let not, therefore, any 
one that works signs and wonders judge any one of the faithful who is not vouchsafed the same: for the 
gifts of God which are bestowed by Him through Christ are various; and one man receives one gift, and 
another another. For perhaps one has the word of wisdom, and another the word of knowledge; another, 
discerning of spirits; another, foreknowledge of things to come; another, the word of teaching; another, 
long-suffering; another, continence according to the law: for even Moses, the man of God, when he 
wrought signs in Egypt, did not exalt himself against his equals: and when he was called a god, he did not 
arrogantly despise his own prophet Aaron. Nor did Joshua the son of Nun, who was the leader of the 
people after him, though in the war with the Jebusites he had made the sun stand still over against 
Gibeon, and the moon over against the valley of Ajalon, because the day was not long enough for their 


victory, insult over Phineas or Caleb. Nor did Samuel, who had done so many surprising things, disregard 
David the beloved of God: yet they were both prophets, and the one was high priest, and the other was 
king. And when there were only seven thousand holy men in Israel who had not bowed the knee to Baal, 
Elijah alone among them, and his disciple Elisha, were workers of miracles. Yet neither did Elijah despise 
Obadiah the steward, who feared God, but wrought no signs; nor did Elisha despise his own disciple when 
he trembled at the enemies. Moreover, neither did the wise Daniel who was twice delivered from the 
mouths of the lions, nor the three children who were delivered from the furnace of fire, despise the rest of 
their fellow-Israelites: for they knew that they had not escaped these terrible miseries by their own might; 
but by the power of God did they both work miracles, and were delivered from miseries. Wherefore let 
none of you exalt himself against his brother, though he be a prophet, or though he be a worker of 
miracles: for if it happens that there be no longer an unbeliever, all the power of signs will thenceforwards 
be superfluous. For to be pious is from any one’s good disposition; but to work wonders is from the power 
of Him that works them by us: the first of which respects ourselves; but the second respects God that 
works them, for the reasons which we have already mentioned. Wherefore neither let a king despise his 
officers that are under him, nor the rulers those who are subject. For where there are none to be ruled 
over, rulers are superfluous; and where there are no officers, the kingdom will not stand. Moreover, let 
not a bishop be exalted against his deacons and presbyters, nor the presbyters against the people: for the 
subsistence of the congregation depends on each other. For the bishops and the presbyters are the priests 
with relation to the people; and the laity are the laity with relation to the clergy. And to be a Christian is in 
our own power; but to be an apostle, or a bishop, or in any other such office, is not in our own power, but 
at the disposal of God, who bestows the gifts. And thus much concerning those who are vouchsafed gifts 
and dignities. 


Concerning Unworthy Bishops and Presbyters. 


II. We add, in the next place, that neither is every one that prophesies holy, nor every one that casts out 
devils religious: for even Balaam the son of Beor the prophet did prophesy, though he was himself 
ungodly; as also did Caiaphas, the falsely-named high priest. Nay, the devil foretells many things, and the 
demons, about Him; and yet for all that, there is not a spark of piety in them: for they are oppressed with 
ignorance, by reason of their voluntary wickedness. It is manifest, therefore, that the ungodly, although 
they prophesy, do not by their prophesying cover their own impiety; nor will those who cast out demons be 
sanctified by the demons being made subject to them: for they only mock one another, as they do who play 
childish tricks for mirth, and destroy those who give heed to them. For neither is a wicked king any longer 
a king, but a tyrant; nor is a bishop oppressed with ignorance or an evil disposition a bishop, but falsely so 
called, being not one sent out by God, but by men, as Ananiah and Samoeah in Jerusalem, and Zedekiah 
and Achiah the false prophets in Babylon. And indeed Balaam the prophet, when he had corrupted Israel 
by Baal-peor, suffered punishment; and Caiaphas at last was his own murderer; and the sons of Sceva, 
endeavouring to cast out demons, were wounded by them, and fled away in an unseemly manner; and the 
kings of Israel and of Judah, when they became impious, suffered all sorts of punishments. It is therefore 
evident how bishops and presbyters, also falsely so called, will not escape the judgment of God. For it will 
be said to them even now: “O ye priests that despise my name, I will deliver you up to the slaughter, as I 
did Zedekiah and Achiah, whom the king of Babylon fried in a frying-pan,” as says Jeremiah the prophet. 
We say these things, not in contempt of true prophecies, for we know that they are wrought in holy men 
by the inspiration of God, but to put a stop to the boldness of vainglorious men; and add this withal, that 
from such as these God takes away His grace: for “God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble.” Now Silas and Agabus prophesied in our times; yet did they not equal themselves to the 
apostles, nor did they exceed their own measures though they were beloved of God. Now women 
prophesied also. Of old, Miriam the sister of Moses and Aaron, and after her Deborah, and after these 
Huldah and Judith—the former under Josiah, the latter under Darius. The mother of the Lord did also 
prophesy, and her kinswoman Elisabeth, and Anna; and in our time the daughters of Philip; yet were not 
these elated against their husbands, but preserved their own measures. Wherefore if among you also 
there be a man or a woman, and such a one obtains any gift, let him be humble, that God may be pleased 
with him. For says He: “Upon whom will I look, but upon him that is humble and quiet, and trembles at my 
words?” 


SEC. II 
ELECTION AND ORDINATION OF BISHOPS: FORM OF SERVICE ON SUNDAYS 


That to Make Constitutions About the Offices to Be Performed in the Churches is of Great Consequence. 


III. We have now finished the first part of this discourse concerning gifts, whatever they be, which God 
has bestowed upon men according to His own will; and how He rebuked the ways of those who either 
attempted to speak lies, or were moved by the spirit of the adversary; and that God often employed the 
wicked for prophecy and the performance of wonders. But now our discourse hastens as to the principal 
part, that is, the constitution of ecclesiastical affairs, that so, when ye have learned this constitution from 
us, ye who are ordained bishops by us at the command of Christ, may perform all things according to the 
commands delivered you, knowing that he that heareth us heareth Christ, and he that heareth Christ 
heareth His God and Father, to whom be glory for ever. Amen. 


Concerning Ordinations. 


IV. Wherefore we, the twelve apostles of the Lord, who are now together, give you in charge those divine 
constitutions concerning every ecclesiastical form, there being present with us Paul the chosen vessel, our 
fellow-apostle, and James the bishop, and the rest of the presbyters, and the seven deacons. In the first 
place, therefore, I Peter say, that a bishop to be ordained is to be, as we have already, all of us, appointed, 
unblameable in all things, a select person, chosen by the whole people, who, when he is named and 
approved, let the people assemble, with the presbytery and bishops that are present, on the Lord’s day, 
and let them give their consent. And let the principal of the bishops ask the presbytery and people 
whether this be the person whom they desire for their ruler. And if they give their consent, let him ask 
further whether he has a good testimony from all men as to his worthiness for so great and glorious an 
authority; whether all things relating to his piety towards God be right; whether justice towards men has 
been observed by him; whether the affairs of his family have been well ordered by him; whether he has 
been unblameable in the course of his life. And if all the assembly together do according to truth, and not 
according to prejudice, witness that he is such a one, let them the third time, as before God the Judge, 
and Christ, the Holy Ghost being also present, as well as all the holy and ministering spirits, ask again 
whether he be truly worthy of this ministry, that so “in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word 
may be established.” And if they agree the third time that he is worthy, let them all be demanded their 
vote; and when they all give it willingly, let them be heard. And silence being made, let one of the 
principal bishops, together with two others, stand near to the altar, the rest of the bishops and presbyters 
praying silently, and the deacons holding the divine Gospels open upon the head of him that is to be 
ordained, and say to God thus :— 


The Form of Prayer for the Ordination of a Bishop. 


V. O Thou the great Being, O Lord God Almighty, who alone art unbegotten, and ruled over by none; who 
always art, and wast before the world; who standest in need of nothing, and art above all cause and 
beginning; who only art true, who only art wise; who alone art the most high; who art by nature invisible; 
whose knowledge is without beginning; who only art good, and beyond compare; who knowest all things 
before they are; who art acquainted with the most secret things; who art inaccessible, and without a 
superior; the God and Father of Thy only begotten Son, of our God and Saviour; the Creator of the whole 
world by Him; whose providence provides for and takes the care of all; the Father of mercies, and God of 
all consolation; who dwellest in the highest heavens, and yet lookest down on things below: Thou who 
didst appoint the rules of the Church, by the coming of Thy Christ in the flesh; of which the Holy Ghost is 
the witness, by Thy apostles, and by us the bishops, who by Thy grace are here present; who hast fore- 
ordained priests from the beginning for the government of Thy people—Abel in the first place, Seth and 
Enos, and Enoch and Noah, and Melchisedec and Job; who didst appoint Abraham, and the rest of the 
patriarchs, with Thy faithful servants Moses and Aaron, and Eleazar and Phineas; who didst choose from 
among them rulers and priests in the tabernacle of Thy testimony; who didst choose Samuel for a priest 
and a prophet; who didst not leave Thy sanctuary without ministers; who didst delight in those whom 
Thou chosest to be glorified in. Do Thou, by us, pour down the influence of Thy free Spirit, through the 
mediation of Thy Christ, which is committed to Thy beloved Son Jesus Christ; which He bestowed 
according to Thy will on the holy apostles of Thee the eternal God. Grant by Thy name, O God, who 
searchest the hearts, that this Thy servant, whom Thou hast chosen to be a bishop, may feed Thy holy 
flock, and discharge the office of an high priest to Thee, and minister to Thee, unblameably night and day; 
that he may appease Thee, and gather together the number of those that shall be saved, and may offer to 
Thee the gifts of Thy holy Church. Grant to him, O Lord Almighty, through Thy Christ, the fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit, that so he may have power to remit sins according to Thy command; to give forth lots 
according to Thy command; to loose every bond, according to the power which Thou gavest the apostles; 
that he may please Thee in meekness and a pure heart, with a stedfast, unblameable, and unreprovable 
mind; to offer to Thee a pure and unbloody sacrifice, which by Thy Christ Thou hast appointed as the 
mystery of the new covenant, for a sweet savour, through Thy holy child Jesus Christ, our God and 
Saviour, through whom glory, honour, and worship be to Thee in the Holy Spirit, now and always, and for 
all ages. And when he has prayed for these things, let the rest of the priests add, Amen; and together with 
them all the people. And after the prayer let one of the bishops elevate the sacrifice upon the hands of him 
that is ordained, and early in the morning let him be placed in his throne, in a place set apart for him 
among the rest of the bishops, they all giving him the kiss in the Lord. And after the reading of the Law 
and the Prophets, and our Epistles, and Acts, and the Gospels, let him that is ordained salute they Church, 
saying, The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God and the Father, and the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost, be with you all; and let them all answer, And with Thy Spirit. And after these words let him speak 
to the people the words of exhortation; and when he has ended his word of doctrine (I Andrew the brother 
of Peter speak), all standing up, let the deacon ascend upon some high seat, and proclaim, Let none of the 
hearers, let none of the unbelievers stay; and silence being made, let him say:— 


Oxford Ms. 


V. God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies and the God of all consolation, who 
knowest all things before they take place; Thou who didst appoint the rules of the Church through the 
word of Thy grace; who didst appoint beforehand the race righteous from the beginning that came from 


Abraham to be rulers, and didst constitute them priests, not leaving Thy sanctuary without ministers; who 
from the foundation of the world didst delight in those whom Thou chosest to be glorified in; and now 
pour down the influence of Thy free Spirit, which through Thy beloved Son Jesus Christ Thou hast 
bestowed on Thy holy apostles, who set up the Church in the place of the sanctuary, to unending glory and 
praise of Thy name: O Thou, who knowest the hearts of all, grant that this Thy servant whom Thou hast 
chosen to the holy office of Thy bishop, may discharge the duty of a high priest to Thee, and minister to 
Thee unblameably night and day; that he may appease Thee unceasingly, and present to Thee the gifts of 
Thy holy Church, and in the spirit of the high-priesthood have power to remit sins according to Thy 
commandment, to give lots according to Thy injunction, to loose every bond according to the power which 
Thou hast given to the apostles, and be well-pleasing to Thee, in meekness and a pure heart offering a 
smell of sweet savour through Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord, with whom to Thee be glory, power, and 
honour, along with the Holy Spirit, now and for ever. Amen. 


The Divine Liturgy, Wherein is the Bidding Prayer for the Catechumens. 


VI. Ye catechumens, pray, and let all the faithful pray for them in their mind, saying: Lord, have mercy 
upon them. And let the deacon bid prayers for them, saving: Let us all pray unto God for the catechumens, 
that He that is good, He that is the lover of mankind, will mercifully hear their prayers and their 
supplications, and so accept their petitions as to assist them and give them those desires of their hearts 
which are for their advantage, and reveal to them the Gospel of His Christ; give them illumination and 
understanding, instruct them in the knowledge of God, teach them His commands and His ordinances, 
implant in them His pure and saving fear, open the ears of their hearts, that they may exercise themselves 
in His law day and night; strengthen them in piety, unite them to and number them with His holy flock; 
vouchsafe them the laver of regeneration, and the garment of incorruption, which is the true life; and 
deliver them from all ungodliness, and give no place to the adversary against them; “and cleanse them 
from all filthiness of flesh and spirit, and dwell in them, and walk in them, by His Christ; bless their goings 
out and their comings in, and order their affairs for their good.” Let us still earnestly put up our 
supplications for them, that they may obtain the forgiveness of their transgressions by their admission, 
and so may be thought worthy of the holy mysteries, and of constant communion with the saints. Rise up, 
ye catechumens, beg for yourselves the peace of God through His Christ, a peaceable day, and free from 
sin, and the like for the whole time of your life, and your Christian ends of it; a compassionate and 
merciful God; and the forgiveness of your transgressions. Dedicate yourselves to the only unbegotten God, 
through His Christ. Bow down your heads, and receive the blessing. But at the naming of every one by the 
deacon, as we said before, let the people say, Lord, have mercy upon him; and let the children say it first. 
And as they have bowed down their heads, let the bishop who is newly ordained bless them with this 
blessing: O God Almighty, unbegotten and inaccessible, who only art the true God, the God and Father of 
Thy Christ, Thy only begotten Son; the God of the Comforter, and Lord of the whole world; who by Christ 
didst appoint Thy disciples to be teachers for the teaching of piety; do Thou now also look down upon Thy 
servants, who are receiving instruction in the Gospel of Thy Christ, and “give them a new heart, and 
renew a right spirit in their inward parts,” that they may both know and do Thy will with full purpose of 
heart, and with a willing soul. Vouchsafe them an holy admission, and unite them to Thy holy Church, and 
make them partakers of Thy divine mysteries, through Christ, who is our hope, and who died for them; by 
whom glory and worship be given to Thee in the Holy Spirit for ever. Amen. And after this, let the deacon 
say: Go out, ye catechumens, in peace. And after they are gone out, let him say: Ye energumens, afflicted 
with unclean spirits, pray, and let us all earnestly pray for them, that God, the lover of mankind, will by 
Christ rebuke the unclean and wicked spirits, and deliver His supplicants from the dominion of the 
adversary. May He that rebuked the legion of demons, and the devil, the prince of wickedness, even now 
rebuke these apostates from piety, and deliver His own workmanship from his power, and cleanse those 
creatures which He has made with great wisdom. Let us still pray earnestly for them. Save them, O God, 
and raise them up by Thy power. Bow down your heads, ye energumens, and receive the blessings. And let 
the bishop add this prayer, and say:— 


For the Energumens. 


VII. Thou, who hast bound the strong man, and spoiled all that was in his house, who hast given us power 
over serpents and scorpions to tread upon them, and upon all the power of the enemy; who hast delivered 
the serpent, that murderer of men, bound to us, as a sparrow to children, whom all things dread, and 
tremble before the face of Thy power; who hast cast him down as lightning from heaven to earth, not with 
a fall from a place, but from honour to dishonour, on account of his voluntary evil disposition; whose look 
dries the abysses, and threatening melts the mountains, and whose truth remains for ever; whom the 
infants praise, and sucking babes bless; whom angels sing hymns to, and adore; who lookest upon the 
earth, and makest it tremble; who touchest the mountains, and they smoke; who threatenest the sea, and 
driest it up, and makest all its rivers as desert, and the clouds are the dust of His feet; who walkest upon 
the sea as upon the firm ground; Thou only begotten God, the Son of the great Father, rebuke these 
wicked spirits, and deliver the works of Thy hands from the power of the adverse spirit. For to Thee is due 
glory, honour, and worship, and by Thee to Thy Father, in the Holy Spirit, for ever. Amen. And let the 
deacon say: Go out, ye energumens. And after them, let him cry aloud: Ye that are to be illuminated, pray. 
Let all us, the faithful, earnestly pray for them, that the Lord will vouchsafe that, being initiated into the 
death of Christ, they may rise with Him, and become partakers of His kingdom, and may be admitted to 


the communion of His mysteries; unite them to, number them among, those that are saved in His holy 
Church. Save them, and raise them up by Thy grace. And being sealed to God through His Christ, let them 
bow down their heads, and receive this blessing from the bishop:— 


For the Baptized. 


VIII. Thou who hast formerly said by Thy holy prophets to those that be initiated, “Wash ye, become 
clean,” and hast appointed spiritual regeneration by Christ, do Thou now also look down upon these that 
are baptized, and bless them, and sanctify them, and prepare them that they may become worthy of Thy 
spiritual gift, and of the true adoption of Thy spiritual mysteries, of being gathered together with those 
that are saved through Christ our Saviour; by whom glory, honour, and worship be to Thee, in the Holy 
Ghost, for ever. Amen. And let the deacon say: Go out, ye that are preparing for illumination. And after 
that let him proclaim: Ye penitents, pray; let us all earnestly pray for our brethren in the state of 
penitence, that God, the lover of compassion, will show them the way of repentance, and accept their 
return and their confession, and bruise Satan under their feet suddenly, and redeem them from the snare 
of the devil, and the ill-usage of the demons, and free them from every unlawful word, and every absurd 
practice and wicked thought; forgive them all their offences, both voluntary and involuntary, and blot out 
that handwriting which is against them, and write them in the book of life; cleanse them from all filthiness 
of flesh and spirit, and restore and unite them to His holy flock. For He knoweth our frame. For who can 
glory that he has a clean heart? And who can boldly say, that he is pure from sin? For we are all among 
the blameworthy. Let us still pray for them more earnestly, for there is joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, that, being converted from every evil work, they may be joined to all good practice; that God, 
the lover of mankind, will suddenly accept their petitions, will restore to them the joy of His salvation, and 
strengthen them with His free Spirit; that they may not be any more shaken, but be admitted to the 
communion of His most holy things, and become partakers of His divine mysteries, that appearing worthy 
of His adoption, they may obtain eternal life. Let us all still earnestly say on their account: Lord, have 
mercy upon them. Save them, O God, and raise them up by Thy mercy. Rise up, and bow your heads to 
God through His Christ, and receive the blessings. Let the bishop then add this prayer:— 


Imposition of Hands; Prayer for PenItents. 


IX. Almighty, eternal God, Lord of the whole world, the Creator and Governor of all things, who hast 
exhibited man as the ornament of the world through Christ, and didst give him a law both naturally 
implanted and written, that he might live according to law, as a rational creature; and when he had 
sinned, Thou gavest him Thy goodness as a pledge in order to his repentance: Look down upon these 
persons who have bended the neck of their soul and body to Thee; for Thou desirest not the death of a 
sinner, but his repentance, that he turn from his wicked way, and live. Thou who didst accept the 
repentance of the Ninevites, who willest that all men be saved, and come to the acknowledgment of the 
truth; who didst accept of that son who had consumed his substance in riotous living, with the bowels of a 
father, on account of his repentance; do Thou now accept of the repentance of Thy supplicants: for there 
is no man that will not sin; for “if Thou, O Lord, markest iniquities, O Lord, who shall stand? For with Thee 
there is propitiation.” And do Thou restore them to Thy holy Church, into their former dignity and honour, 
through Christ our God and Saviour, by whom glory and adoration be to Thee, in the Holy Ghost, for ever. 
Amen. Then let the deacon say, Depart, ye penitents; and let him add, Let none of those who ought not to 
come draw near. All we of the faithful, let us bend our knee: let us all entreat God through His Christ; let 
us earnestly beseech God through His Christ. 


The Bidding Prayer for the Faithful. 


X. Let us pray for the peace and happy settlement of the world, and of the holy churches; that the God of 
the whole world may afford us His everlasting peace, and such as may not be taken away from us; that He 
may preserve us in a full prosecution of such virtue as is according to godliness. Let us pray for the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church which is spread from one end of the earth to the other; that God would 
preserve and keep it unshaken, and free from the waves of this life, until the end of the world, as founded 
upon a rock; and for the holy parish in this place, that the Lord of the whole world may vouchsafe us 
without failure to follow after His heavenly hope, and without ceasing to pay Him the debt of our prayer. 
Let us pray for every episcopacy which is under the whole heaven, of those that rightly divide the word of 
Thy truth. And let us pray for our bishop James, and his parishes; let us pray for our bishop Clement, and 
his parishes; let us pray for our bishop Euodius, and his parishes; let us pray for our bishop Annianus, and 
his parishes: that the compassionate God may grant them to continue in His holy churches in health, 
honour, and long life, and afford them an honourable old age in godliness and righteousness. And let us 
pray for our presbyters, that the Lord may deliver them from every unreasonable and wicked action, and 
afford them a presbyterate in health and honour. Let us pray for all the deacons and ministers in Christ, 
that the Lord may grant them an unblameable ministration. Let us pray for the readers, singers, virgins, 
widows, and orphans. Let us pray for those that are in marriage and in child-bearing, that the Lord may 
have mercy upon them all. Let us pray for the eunuchs who walk holily. Let us pray for those in a state of 
continence and piety. Let us pray for those that bear fruit in the holy Church, and give alms to the needy. 
And let us pray for those who offer sacrifices and oblations to the Lord our God, that God, the fountain of 
all goodness, may recompense them with His heavenly gifts, and “give them in this world an hundredfold, 


and in the world to come life everlasting;” and bestow upon them for their temporal things, those that are 
eternal; for earthly things, those that are heavenly. Let us pray for our brethren newly enlightened, that 
the Lord may strengthen and confirm them. Let us pray for our brethren exercised with sickness, that the 
Lord may deliver them from every sickness and every disease, and restore them sound into His holy 
Church. Let us pray for those that travel by water or by land. Let us pray for those that are in the mines, 
in banishments, in prisons, and in bonds, for the name of the Lord. Let us pray for those that are afflicted 
with bitter servitude. Let us pray for our enemies, and those that hate us. Let us pray for those that 
persecute us for the name of the Lord, that the Lord may pacify their anger, and scatter their wrath 
against us. Let us pray for those that are without, and are wandered out of the way, that the Lord may 
convert them. Let us be mindful of the infants of the Church, that the Lord may perfect them in His fear, 
and bring them to a complete age. Let us pray one for another, that the Lord may keep us and preserve us 
by His grace to the end, and deliver us from the evil one. and from all the scandals of those that work 
iniquity, and preserve us unto His heavenly kingdom. Let us pray for every Christian soul. Save us, and 
raise us up, O God, by Thy mercy. Let us rise up, and let us pray earnestly, and dedicate ourselves and one 
another to the living God, through His Christ. And let the high priest add this prayer, and say:— 


The Form of Prayer for the Faithful. 


XI. O Lord Almighty, the Most High, who dwellest on high, the Holy One, that restest among the saints, 
without beginning, the Only Potentate, who hast given to us by Christ the preaching of knowledge, to the 
acknowledgment of Thy glory and of Thy name, which He has made known to us, for our comprehension, 
do Thou now also look down through Him upon this Thy flock, and deliver it from all ignorance and 
wicked practice, and grant that we may fear Thee in earnest, and love Thee with affection, and have a due 
reverence of Thy glory. Be gracious and merciful to them, and hearken to them when they pray unto Thee; 
and keep them, that they may be unmoveable, unblameable, and unreprovable, that they may be holy in 
body and spirit, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that they may be complete, and none of 
them may be defective or imperfect. O our support, our powerful God, who dost not accept persons, be 
Thou the assister of this Thy people, which Thou hast redeemed with the precious blood of Thy Christ; be 
Thou their protector, aider, provider, and guardian, their strong wall of defence, their bulwark and 
security. For “none can snatch out of Thy hand:” for there is no other God like Thee; for on Thee is our 
reliance. “Sanctify them by Thy truth: for Thy word is truth.” Thou who dost nothing for favour, Thou 
whom none can deceive, deliver them from every sickness, and every disease, and every offence, every 
injury and deceit, “from fear of the enemy, from the dart that flieth in the day, from the mischief that 
walketh about in darkness;” and vouchsafe them that everlasting life which is in Christ Thy only begotten 
Son, our God and Saviour, through whom glory and worship be to Thee, in the Holy Spirit, now and 
always, and for ever and ever. Amen. And after this let the deacon say, Let us attend. And let the bishop 
salute the church, and say, The peace of God be with you all. And let the people answer, And with thy 
spirit; and let the deacon say to all, Salute ye one another with the holy kiss. And let the clergy salute the 
bishop, the men of the laity salute the men, the women the women. And let the children stand at the 
reading-desk; and let another deacon stand by them, that they may not be disorderly. And let other 
deacons walk about and watch the men and women, that no tumult may be made, and that no one nod, or 
whisper, or slumber; and let the deacons stand at the doors of the men, and the sub-deacons at those of 
the women, that no one go out, nor a door be opened, although it be for one of the faithful, at the time of 
the oblation. But let one of the sub-deacons bring water to wash the hands of the priests, which is a 
symbol of the purity of those souls that are devoted to God. 


The Constitution of James the Brother of John, the Son of Zebedee. 


XII. And I James, the brother of John, the son of Zebedee, say, that the deacon shall immediately say, Let 
none of the catechumens, let none of the hearers, let none of the unbelievers, let none of the heterodox, 
stay here. You who have prayed the foregoing prayer, depart. Let the mothers receive their children; let 
no one have anything against any one; let no one come in hypocrisy; let us stand upright before the Lord 
with fear and trembling, to offer. When this is done, let the deacons bring the gifts to the bishop at the 
altar; and let the presbyters stand on his right hand, and on his left, as disciples stand before their Master. 
But let two of the deacons, on each side of the altar, hold a fan, made up of thin membranes, or of the 
feathers of the peacock, or of fine cloth, and let them silently drive away the small animals that fly about, 
that they may not come near to the cups. Let the high priest, therefore, together with the priests, pray by 
himself; and let him put on his shining garment, and stand at the altar, and make the sign of the cross 
upon his forehead with his hand, and say: The grace of Almighty God, and the love of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. And let all with one voice say: And with thy 
spirit. The high priest: Lift up your mind. All the people: We lift it up unto the Lord. The high priest: Let us 
give thanks to the Lord. All the people: It is meet and right so to do. Then let the high priest say: It is very 
meet and right before all things to sing an hymn to Thee, who art the true God, who art before all beings, 
“from whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named;” who only art unbegotten, and without 
beginning, and without a ruler, and without a master; who standest in need of nothing; who art the 
bestower of everything that is good; who art beyond all cause and generation; who art alway and 
immutably the same; from whom all things came into being, as from their proper original. For Thou art 
eternal knowledge, everlasting sight, unbegotten hearing, untaught wisdom, the first by nature, and the 
measure of being, and beyond all number; who didst bring all things out of nothing into being by Thy only 


begotten Son, but didst beget Him before all ages by Thy will, Thy power, and Thy goodness, without any 
instrument, the only begotten Son, God the Word, the living Wisdom, “the First-born of every creature, the 
angel of Thy Great Counsel,” and Thy High Priest, but the King and Lord of every intellectual and sensible 
nature, who was before all things, by whom were all things. For Thou, O eternal God, didst make all things 
by Him, and through Him it is that Thou vouchsafest Thy suitable providence over the whole world; for by 
the very same that Thou bestowedst being, didst Thou also bestow well-being: the God and Father of Thy 
only begotten Son, who by Him didst make before all things the cherubim and the seraphim, the aeons 
and hosts, the powers and authorities, the principalities and thrones, the archangels and angels; and after 
all these, didst by Him make this visible world, and all things that are therein. For Thou art He who didst 
frame the heaven as an arch, and “stretch it out like the covering of a tent,” and didst found the earth 
upon nothing by Thy mere will; who didst fix the firmament, and prepare the night and the day; who didst 
bring the light out of Thy treasures, and on its departure didst bring on darkness, for the rest of the living 
creatures that move up and down in the world; who didst appoint the sun in heaven to rule over the day, 
and the moon to rule over the night, and didst inscribe in heaven the choir of stars to praise Thy glorious 
majesty; who didst make the water for drink and for cleansing, the air in which we live for respiration and 
the affording of sounds, by the means of the tongue, which strikes the air, and the hearings which co- 
operates therewith, so as to perceive speech when it is received by it, and falls upon it; who madest fire 
for our consolation in darkness, for the supply of our want, and that we might be warmed and enlightened 
by it; who didst separate the great sea from the land, and didst render the former navigable and the latter 
fit for walking, and didst replenish the former with small and great living creatures, and filledst the latter 
with the same, both tame and wild; didst furnish it with various plants, and crown it with herbs, and 
beautify it with flowers, and enrich it with seeds; who didst ordain the great deep, and on every side 
madest a mighty cavity for it, which contains seas of salt waters heaped together, yet didst Thou every 
way bound them with barriers of the smallest sand; who sometimes dost raise it to the height of 
mountains by the winds, and sometimes dost smooth it into a plain; sometimes dost enrage it with a 
tempest, and sometimes dost still it with a calm, that it may be easy to seafaring men in their voyages; 
who didst encompass this world, which was made by Thee through Christ, with rivers, and water it with 
currents, and moisten it with springs that never fail, and didst bind it round with mountains for the 
immoveable and secure consistence of the earth: for Thou hast replenished Thy world, and adorned it with 
sweet-smelling and with healing herbs, with many and various living creatures, strong and weak, for food 
and for labour, tame and wild; with the noises of creeping things, the sounds of various sorts of flying 
creatures; with the circuits of the years, the numbers of months and days, the order of the seasons, the 
courses of the rainy clouds, for the production of the fruits and the support of living creatures. Thou hast 
also appointed the station of the winds, which blow when commanded by Thee, and the multitude of the 
plants and herbs. And Thou hast not only created the world itself, but hast also made man for a citizen of 
the world, exhibiting him as the ornament of the world; for Thou didst say to Thy Wisdom: “Let us make 
man according to our image, and according to our likeness; and let them have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowls of the heaven.” Wherefore also Thou hast made him of an immortal soul and of 
a body liable to dissolution—the former out of nothing, the latter out of the four elements—and hast given 
him as to his soul rational knowledge, the discerning of piety and impiety, and the observation of right and 
wrong; and as to his body, Thou hast granted him five senses and progressive motion: for Thou, O God 
Almighty, didst by Thy Christ plant a paradise in Eden, in the east, adorned with all plants fit for food, and 
didst introduce him into it, as into a rich banquet. And when Thou madest him, Thou gavest him a law 
implanted within him, that so he might have at home and within himself the seeds of divine knowledge; 
and when Thou hadst brought him into the paradise of pleasure, Thou allowedst him the privilege of 
enjoying all things, only forbidding the tasting of one tree, in hopes of greater blessings; that in case he 
would keep that command, he might receive the reward of it, which was immortality. But when he 
neglected that command, and tasted of the forbidden fruit, by the seduction of the serpent and the 
counsel of his wife, Thou didst justly cast him out of paradise. 


Yet of Thy goodness Thou didst not overlook him, nor suffer him to perish utterly, for he was Thy creature; 
but Thou didst subject the whole creation to him, and didst grant him liberty to procure himself food by 
his own sweat and labours, whilst Thou didst cause all the fruits of the earth to spring up, to grow, and to 
ripen. But when Thou hadst laid him asleep for a while, Thou didst with an oath call him to a restoration 
again, didst loose the bond of death, and promise him life after the resurrection. And not this only; but 
when Thou hadst increased his posterity to an innumerable multitude, those that continued with Thee 
Thou didst glorify, and those who did apostatize from Thee Thou didst punish. And while Thou didst accept 
of the sacrifice of Abel as of an holy person, Thou didst reject the gift of Cain, the murderer of his brother, 
as of an abhorred wretch. And besides these, Thou didst accept of Seth and Enos, and didst translate 
Enoch: for Thou art the Creator of men, and the giver of life, and the supplier of want, and the giver of 
laws, and the rewarder of those that observe them, and the avenger of those that transgress them; who 
didst bring the great flood upon the world by reason of the multitude of the ungodly, and didst deliver 
righteous Noah from that flood by an ark, with eight souls, the end of the foregoing generations, and the 
beginning of those that were to come; who didst kindle a fearful fire against the five cities of Sodom, and 
“didst turn a fruitful land into a salt lake for the wickedness of them that dwelt therein,” but didst snatch 
holy Lot out of the conflagration. Thou art He who didst deliver Abraham from the impiety of his fore- 
fathers, and didst appoint him to be the heir of the world, and didst discover to him Thy Christ; who didst 
aforehand ordain Melchisedec an high priest for Thy worship; who didst render Thy patient servant Job 
the conqueror of that serpent who is the patron of wickedness; who madest Isaac the son of the promise, 


and Jacob the father of twelve sons, and didst increase his posterity to a multitude, and bring him into 
Egypt with seventy-five souls. Thou, O Lord, didst not overlook Joseph, but grantedst him, as a reward of 
his chastity for Thy sake, the government over the Egyptians. Thou, O Lord, didst not overlook the 
Hebrews when they were afflicted by the Egyptians, on account of the promises made unto their fathers; 
but Thou didst deliver them and punish the Egyptians. And when men had corrupted the law of nature, 
and had sometimes esteemed the creation the effect of chance, and sometimes honoured it more than 
they ought, and equalled it to the God of the universe, Thou didst not, however, suffer them to go astray, 
but didst raise up Thy holy servant Moses, and by him didst give the written law for the assistance of the 
law of nature, and didst show that the creation was Thy work, and didst banish away the error of 
polytheism. Thou didst adorn Aaron and his posterity with the priesthood, and didst punish the Hebrews 
when they sinned, and receive them again when they returned to Thee. Thou didst punish the Egyptians 
with a judgment of ten plagues, and didst divide the sea, and bring the Israelites through it, and drown 
and destroy the Egyptians who pursued after them. Thou didst sweeten the bitter water with wood; Thou 
didst bring water out of the rock of stone; Thou didst rain manna from heaven, and quails, as meat out of 
the air; Thou didst afford them a pillar of fire by night to give them light, and a pillar of a cloud by day to 
overshadow them from the heat; Thou didst declare Joshua to be the general of the army, and didst 
overthrow the seven nations of Canaan by him; Thou didst divide Jordan, and dry up the rivers of Etham; 
Thou didst overthrow walls without instruments or the hand of man. For all these things, glory be to Thee, 
O Lord Almighty. Thee do the innumerable hosts of angels, archangels, thrones, dominions, principalities, 
authorities, and powers, Thine everlasting armies, adore. The cherubim and the six-winged seraphim, with 
twain covering their feet, with twain their heads, and with twain flying, say, together with thousand 
thousands of archangels, and ten thousand times ten thousand of angels, incessantly, and with constant 
and loud voices, and let all the people say it with them: “Holy, holy, holy, Lord of hosts, heaven and earth 
are full of His glory: be Thou blessed for ever. Amen.” And afterwards let the high priest say: For Thou art 
truly holy, and most holy, the highest and most highly exalted for ever. Holy also is Thy only begotten Son 
our Lord and God, Jesus Christ, who in all things ministered to His God and Father, both in Thy various 
creation and Thy suitable providence, and has not overlooked lost mankind. But after the law of nature, 
after the exhortations in the positive law, after the prophetical reproofs and the government of the angels, 
when men had perverted both the positive law and that of nature, and had cast out of their mind the 
memory of the flood, the burning of Sodom, the plagues of the Egyptians, and the slaughters of the 
inhabitant of Palestine, and being just ready to perish universally after an unparalleled manner, He was 
pleased by Thy good will to become man, who was man’s Creator; to be under the laws, who was the 
Legislator; to be a sacrifice, who was an High Priest; to be a sheep, who was the Shepherd. And He 
appeased Thee, His God and Father, and reconciled Thee to the world, and freed all men from the wrath 
to come, and was made of a virgin, and was in flesh, being God the Word, the beloved Son, the first-born 
of the whole creation, and was, according to the prophecies which were foretold concerning Him by 
Himself, of the seed of David and Abraham, of the tribe of Judah. And He was made in the womb of a 
virgin, who formed all mankind that are born into the world; He took flesh, who was without flesh; He who 
was begotten before time, was born in time; He lived holily, and taught according to the law; He drove 
away every sickness and every disease from men, and wrought signs and wonders among the people; and 
He was partaker of meat, and drink, and sleep, who nourishes all that stand in need of food, and “fills 
every living creature with His goodness;” “He manifested His name to those that knew it not;” He drave 
away ignorance; He revived piety, and fulfilled Thy will; He finished the work which Thou gavest Him to 
do; and when He had set all these things right, He was seized by the hands of the ungodly, of the high 
priests and priests, falsely so called, and of the disobedient people, by the betraying of him who was 
possessed of wickedness as with a confirmed disease; He suffered many things from them, and endured 
all sorts of ignominy by Thy permission; He was delivered to Pilate the governor, and He that was the 
Judge was judged, and He that was the Saviour was condemned; He that was impassible was nailed to the 
cross, and He who was by nature immortal died, and He that is the giver of life was buried, that He might 
loose those for whose sake He came from suffering and death, and might break the bonds of the devil, and 
deliver mankind from his deceit. He arose from the dead the third day; and when He had continued with 
His disciples forty days, He was taken up into the heavens, and is sat down on the right hand of Thee, who 
art His God and Father. 


Being mindful, therefore, of those things that He endured for our sakes, we give Thee thanks, O God 
Almighty, not in such a manner as we ought, but as we are able, and fulfil His constitution: “For in the 
same night that He was betrayed, He took bread” in His holy and undefiled hands, and, looking up to Thee 
His God and Father, “He brake it, and gave it to His disciples, saying, This is the mystery of the new 
covenant: take of it, and eat. This is my body, which is broken for many, for the remission of sins.” In like 
manner also “He took the cup,” and mixed it of wine and water, and sanctified it, and delivered it to them, 
saying: “Drink ye all of this; for this is my blood which is shed for many, for the remission of sins: do this 
in remembrance of me. For as often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do show forth my death 
until I come.” Being mindful, therefore, of His passion, and death, and resurrection from the dead, and 
return into the heavens, and His future second appearing, wherein He is to come with glory and power to 
judge the quick and the dead, and to recompense to every one according to his works, we offer to Thee, 
our King and our God, according to His constitution, this bread and this cup, giving Thee thanks, through 
Him, that Thou hast thought us worthy to stand before Thee, and to sacrifice to Thee; and we beseech 
Thee that Thou wilt mercifully look down upon these gifts which are here set before Thee, O Thou God, 
who standest in need of none of our offerings. And do Thou accept them, to the honour of Thy Christ, and 


send down upon this sacrifice Thine Holy Spirit, the Witness of the Lord Jesus’ sufferings, that He may 
show this bread to be the body of Thy Christ, and the cup to be the blood of Thy Christ, that those who are 
partakers thereof may be strengthened for piety, may obtain the remission of their sins, may be delivered 
from the devil and his deceit, may be filled with the Holy Ghost, may be made worthy of Thy Christ, and 
may obtain eternal life upon Thy reconciliation to them, O Lord Almighty. We further pray unto Thee, O 
Lord, for thy holy Church spread from one end of the world to another, which Thou hast purchased with 
the precious blood of Thy Christ, that Thou wilt preserve it unshaken and free from disturbance until the 
end of the world; for every episcopate who rightly divides the word of truth. We further pray to Thee for 
me, who am nothing, who offer to Thee, for the whole presbytery, for the deacons and all the clergy, that 
Thou wilt make them wise, and replenish them with the Holy Spirit. We further pray to Thee, O Lord, “for 
the king and all in authority,” for the whole army, that they may be peaceable towards us, that so, leading 
the whole time of our life in quietness and unanimity, we may glorify Thee through Jesus Christ, who is 
our hope. We further offer to Thee also for all those holy persons who have pleased Thee from the 
beginning of the world—patriarch, prophets, righteous men, apostles, martyrs, confessors, bishops, 
presbyters, deacons, sub-deacons, readers, singers, virgins, widows, and lay persons, with all whose 
names Thou knowest. We further offer to Thee for this people, that Thou wilt render them, to the praise of 
Thy Christ, “a royal priesthood and an holy nation;” for those that are in virginity and purity; for the 
widows of the Church; for those in honourable marriage and child-bearing; for the infants of Thy people, 
that Thou wilt not permit any of us to “become castaways.” We further beseech Thee also for this city and 
its inhabitants; for those that are sick; for those in bitter servitude; for those in banishments; for those in 
prison; for those that travel by water or by land; that Thou, the helper and assister of all men, wilt be their 
supporter. We further also beseech Thee for those that hate us and persecute us for Thy name’s sake; for 
those that are without, and wander out of the way; that Thou wilt convert them to goodness, and pacify 
their anger. We further also beseech Thee for the catechumens of the Church, and for those that are vexed 
by the adversary, and for our brethren the penitents, that Thou wilt perfect the first in the faith, that Thou 
wilt deliver the second from the energy of the evil one, and that Thou wilt accept the repentance of the 
last, and forgive both them and us our offences. We further offer to Thee also for the good temperature of 
the air, and the fertility of the fruits, that so, partaking perpetually of the good things derived from Thee, 
we may praise Thee without ceasing, “who gavest food to all flesh.” We further beseech Thee also for 
those who are absent on a just cause, that Thou wilt keep us all in piety, and gather us together in the 
kingdom of Thy Christ, the God of all sensible and intelligent nature, our King that Thou wouldst keep us 
immoveable, unblameable, and unreprovable: for to Thee belongs all glory and worship, and thanksgiving, 
honour and adoration, the Father, with the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, both now and always, and for 
everlasting, and endless ages for ever. And let all the people say, Amen. And let the bishop say, “The peace 
of God be with you all.” And let all the people say, “And with thy spirit.” And let the deacon proclaim 
again:— 


The Bidding Prayer for the Faithful After the Divine Oblation. 


XIII. Let us still further beseech God through His Christ, and let us beseech Him on account of the gift 
which is offered to the Lord God, that the good God will accept it, through the mediation of His Christ, 
upon His heavenly altar, for a sweet-smelling savour. Let us pray for this church and people. Let us pray 
for every episcopate, every presbytery, all the deacons and ministers in Christ, for the whole 
congregation, that the Lord will keep and preserve them all. Let us pray “for kings and those in authority,” 
that they may be peaceable toward us, “that so we may have and lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty.” Let us be mindful of the holy martyrs, that we may be thought worthy to be 
partakers of their trial. Let us pray for those that are departed in the faith. Let us pray for the good 
temperature of the air, and the perfect maturity of the fruits. Let us pray for those that are newly 
enlightened, that they may be strengthened in the faith, and all may be mutually comforted by one 
another. Raise us up, O God, by Thy grace. Let us stand up, and dedicate ourselves to God, through His 
Christ. And let the bishop say: O God, who art great, and whose name is great, who art great in counsel 
and mighty in works, the God and Father of Thy holy child Jesus, our Saviour; look down upon us, and 
upon this Thy flock, which Thou hast chosen by Him to the glory of Thy name; and sanctify our body and 
soul, and grant us the favour to be “made pure from all filthiness of flesh and spirit,” and may obtain the 
good things laid up for us, and do not account any of us unworthy; but be Thou our comforter, helper, and 
protector, through Thy Christ, with whom glory, honour, praise, doxology, and thanksgiving be to Thee and 
to the Holy Ghost for ever. Amen. And after that all have said Amen, let the deacon say: Let us attend. And 
let the bishop speak thus to the people: Holy things for holy persons. And let the people answer: There is 
One that is holy; there is one Lord, one Jesus Christ, blessed for ever, to the glory of God the Father. 
Amen. “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will among men. Hosanna to the son of 
David! Blessed be He that cometh in the name of the Lord,” being the Lord God who appeared to us, 
“Hosanna in the highest.” And after that, let the bishop partake, then the presbyters, and deacons, and 
sub-deacons, and the readers, and the singers, and the ascetics; and then of the women, the deaconesses, 
and the virgins, and the widows; then the children; and then all the people in order, with reverence and 
godly fear, without tumult. And let the bishop give the oblation, saying, The body of Christ; and let him 
that receiveth say, Amen. And let the deacon take the cup; and when he gives it, say, The blood of Christ, 
the cup of life; and let him that drinketh say, Amen. And let the thirty-third psalm be said, while the rest 
are partaking; and when all, both men and women, have partaken, let the deacons carry what remains 
into the vestry. And when the singer has done, let the deacon say:— 


The Bidding Prayer After the Participation. 


XIV. Now we have received the precious body and the precious blood of Christ, let us give thanks to Him 
who has thought us worthy to partake of these His holy mysteries; and let us beseech Him that it may not 
be to us for condemnation, but for salvation, to the advantage of soul and body, to the preservation of 
piety, to the remission of sins, and to the life of the world to come. Let us arise, and by the grace of Christ 
let us dedicate ourselves to God, to the only unbegotten God, and to His Christ. And let the bishop give 
thanks:— 


The Form of Prayer After the Participation. 


XV. O Lord God Almighty, the Father of Thy Christ, Thy blessed Son, who hearest those who call upon 
Thee with uprightness, who also knowest the supplications of those who are silent; we thank Thee that 
Thou hast thought us worthy to partake of Thy holy mysteries, which Thou hast bestowed upon us, for the 
entire confirmation of those things we have rightly known, for the preservation of piety, for the remission 
of our offences; for the name of thy Christ is called upon us, and we are joined To Thee. O Thou that hast 
separated us froth the communion of the ungodly, unite us with those that are consecrated to Thee in 
holiness; confirm us in the truth, by the assistance of Thy Holy Spirit; reveal to us what things we are 
ignorant of, supply what things we are defective in, confirm us in what things we already know, preserve 
the priests blameless in Thy worship; keep the kings in peace, and the rulers in righteousness, the air ina 
good temperature, the fruits in fertility, the world in an all-powerful providence; pacify the warring 
nations, convert those that are gone astray, sanctify Thy people, keep those that are in virginity, preserve 
those in the faith that are in marriage, strengthen those that are in purity, bring the infants to complete 
age, confirm the newly admitted; instruct the catechumens, and render them worthy of admission; and 
gather us all together into Thy kingdom of heaven, by Jesus Christ our Lord, with whom glory, honour, and 
worship be to Thee, in the Holy Ghost, for ever. Amen. And let the deacon say: Bow down to God through 
His Christ, and receive the blessing. And let the bishop add this prayer, and say: O God Almighty, the true 
God, to whom nothing can be compared, who art everywhere, and present in all things, and art in nothing 
as one of the things themselves; who art not bounded by place, nor grown old by time; who art not 
terminated by ages, nor deceived by words; who art not subject to generation, and wantest no guardian; 
who art above all corruption, free from all change, and invariable by nature; “who inhabitest light 
inaccessible;” who art by nature invisible, and yet art known to all reasonable natures who seek Thee with 
a good mind, and art comprehended by those that seek after Thee with a good mind; the God of Israel, 
Thy people which truly see, and which have believed in Christ: Be gracious to me, and hear me, for Thy 
name’s sake, and bless those that bow down their necks unto Thee, and grant them the petitions of their 
hearts, which are for their good, and do not reject any one of them from Thy kingdom; but sanctify, guard, 
cover, and assist them; deliver them from the adversary and every enemy; keep their houses, and guard 
“their comings in and their goings out.” For to Thee belongs the glory, praise, majesty, worship, and 
adoration, and to Thy Son Jesus, Thy Christ, our Lord and God and King, and to the Holy Ghost, now and 
always, for ever and ever. Amen. And the deacon shall say, Depart in peace. These constitutions 
concerning this mystical worship, we, the apostles, do ordain for you, the bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons. 


SEC. III 
ORDINATION AND DUTIES OF THE CLERGY 


Concerning the Ordination of Presbyters—The Constitution of John, Who Was Beloved by the Lord. 


XVI. Concerning the ordination of presbyters, I who am loved by the Lord make this constitution for you 
the bishops: When thou ordainest a presbyter, O bishop, lay thy hand upon his head, in the presence of the 
presbyters and deacons, and pray, saying: O Lord Almighty, our God, who hast created all things by Christ, 
and dost in like manner take care of the whole world by Him; for He who had power to make different 
creatures, has also power to take care of them, according to their different natures; on which account, O 
God, Thou takest care of immortal beings by bare preservation, but of those that are mortal by succession 
—of the soul by the provision of laws, of the body by the supply of its wants. Do Thou therefore now also 
look down upon Thy holy Church, and increase the same, and multiply those that preside in it, and grant 
them power, that they may labour both in word and work for the edification of Thy people. Do Thou now 
also look down upon this Thy servant, who is put into the presbytery by the vote and determination of the 
whole clergy; and do Thou replenish him with the Spirit of grace and counsel, to assist and govern Thy 
people with a pure heart, in the same manner as Thou didst look down upon Thy chosen people, and didst 
command Moses to choose elders, whom Thou didst fill with Thy Spirit. Do Thou also now, O Lord, grant 
this, and preserve in us the Spirit of Thy grace, that this person, being filled with the gifts of healing and 
the word of teaching, may in meekness instruct Thy people, and sincerely serve Thee with a pure mind 
and a willing soul, and may fully discharge the holy ministrations for Thy people, through Thy Christ, with 
whom glory, honour, and worship be to Thee, and to the Holy Ghost, for ever. Amen. 


Concerning the Ordination of Deacons—The Constitution of Philip. 


XVII. Concerning the ordination of deacons, I Philip make this constitution: Thou shalt ordain a deacon, O 
bishop, by laying thy hands upon him in the presence of the whole presbytery, and of the deacons, and 
shall pray, and say:— 


The Form of Prayer for the Ordination of a Deacon. 


XVIII. O God Almighty, the true and faithful God, who art rich unto all that call upon Thee in truth, who art 
fearful in counsels, and wise in understanding, who art powerful and great, hear our prayer, O Lord, and 
let Thine ears receive our supplication, and “cause the light of Thy countenance to shine upon this Thy 
servant,” who is to be ordained for Thee to the office of a deacon; and replenish him with Thy Holy Spirit, 
and with power, as Thou didst replenish Stephen, who was Thy martyr, and follower of the sufferings of 
Thy Christ. Do Thou render him worthy to discharge acceptably the ministration of a deacon, steadily, 
unblameably, and without reproof, that thereby he may attain an higher degree, through the mediation of 
Thy only begotten Son, with whom glory, honour, and worship be to Thee and the Holy Spirit for ever. 
Amen. 


Concerning the Deaconess—The Constitution of Bartholomew. 


XIX. Concerning a deaconess, I Bartholomew make this constitution: O bishop, thou shalt lay thy hands 
upon her in the presence of the presbytery, and of the deacons and deaconesses, and shall say:— 


The Form of Prayer for the Ordination of a Deaconess. 


XX. O Eternal God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Creator of man and of woman, who didst 
replenish with the Spirit Miriam, and Deborah, and Anna, and Huldah; who didst not disdain that Thy only 
begotten Son should be born of a woman; who also in the tabernacle of the testimony, and in the temple, 
didst ordain women to be keepers of Thy holy gates,—do Thou now also look down upon this Thy servant, 
who is to be ordained to the office of a deaconess, and grant her Thy Holy Spirit, and “cleanse her from all 
filthiness of flesh and spirit,” that she may worthily discharge the work which is committed to her to Thy 
glory, and the praise of Thy Christ, with whom glory and adoration be to Thee and the Holy Spirit for ever. 
Amen. 


Concerning the Sub-Deacons—The Constitution of Thomas. 


XXI. Concerning the sub-deacons, I Thomas make this constitution for you the bishops: When thou dost 
ordain a sub-deacon, O bishop, thou shalt lay thy hands upon him, and say: O Lord God, the Creator of 
heaven and earth, and of all things that are therein; who also in the tabernacle of the testimony didst 
appoint overseers and keepers of Thy holy vessels; do Thou now look down upon this Thy servant, 
appointed a sub-deacon; and grant him the Holy Spirit, that he may worthily handle the vessels of Thy 
ministry, and do Thy will always, through Thy Christ, with whom glory, honour, and worship be to Thee 
and to the Holy Spirit for ever. Amen. 


Concerning the Readers—The Constitution of Matthew. 


XXII. Concerning readers, I Matthew, also called Levi, who was once a tax-gatherer, make a constitution: 
Ordain a reader by laying thy hands upon him, and pray unto God, and say: O Eternal God, who art 
plenteous in mercy and compassions, who hast made manifest the constitution of the world by Thy 
operations therein, and keepest the number of Thine elect, do Thou also now look down upon Thy servant, 
who is to be entrusted to read Thy Holy Scriptures to Thy people, and give him Thy Holy Spirit, the 
prophetic Spirit. Thou who didst instruct Esdras Thy servant to read Thy laws to the people, do Thou now 
also at our prayers instruct Thy servant, and grant that he may without blame perfect the work committed 
to him, and thereby be declared worthy of an higher degree, through Christ, with whom glory and worship 
be to Thee and to the Holy Ghost for ever. Amen. 


Concerning the Confessors—The Constitution of James the Son of Alpheus. 


XXIII. And I James, the son of Alphaeus, make a constitution in regard to confessors: A confessor is not 
ordained; for he is so by choice and patience, and is worthy of great honour, as having confessed the name 
of God, and of His Christ, before nations and kings. But if there be occasion, he is to be ordained either a 
bishop, priest, or deacon. But if any one of the confessors who is not ordained snatches to himself any 
such dignity upon account of his confession, let the same person be deprived and rejected; for he is not in 
such an office, since he has denied the constitution of Christ, and is “worse than an infidel.” 


The Same Apostle’s Constitution Concerning Virgins. 

XXIV. I, the same, make a constitution in regard to virgins: A virgin is not ordained, for we have no such 
command from the Lord; for this is a state of voluntary trial, not for the reproach of marriage, but on 
account of leisure for piety. 


The Constitution of Lebbaeus, Who Was Surnamed Thaddaeus, Concerning Widows. 


XXV. And I Lebbaeus, surnamed Thaddaeus, make this constitution in regard to widows: A widow is not 
ordained; yet if she has lost her husband a great while, and has lived soberly and unblameably, and has 
taken extraordinary care of her family, as Judith and Anna—those women of great reputation—let her be 
chosen into the order of widows. But if she has lately lost her yokefellow, let her not be believed, but let 
her youth be judged of by the time; for the affections do sometimes grow aged with men, if they be not 
restrained by a better bridle. 


The Same Apostle Concerning the Exorcist. 


XXVI. I the same make a constitution in regard to an exorcist. An exorcist is not ordained. For it is a trial 
of voluntary goodness, and of the grace of God through Christ by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. For he 
who has received the gift of healing is declared by revelation from God, the grace which is in him being 
manifest to all. But if there be occasion for him, he must be ordained a bishop, or a presbyter, or a deacon. 


Simon the Canaanite Concerning the Number Necessary for the Ordination of a Bishop. 


XXVII. And I Simon the Canaanite make a constitution to determine by how many a bishop ought to be 
elected. Let a bishop be ordained by three or two bishops; but if any one be ordained by one bishop, let 
him be deprived, both himself and he that ordained him. But if there be a necessity that he have only one 
to ordain him, because more bishops cannot come together, as in time of persecution, or for such like 
causes, let him bring the suffrage of permission from more bishops. 


The Same Apostle’s Canons Concerning Bishops, Presbyters, Deacons, and the Rest of the Clergy. 


XXVIII. Concerning the canons I the same make a constitution. A bishop blesses, but does not receive the 
blessing. He lays on hands, ordains, offers, receives the blessing from bishops, but by no means from 
presbyters. A bishop deprives any clergyman who deserves deprivation, excepting a bishop; for of himself 
he has not power to do that. A presbyter blesses, but does not receive the blessing; yet does he receive 
the blessing from the bishop or a fellow-presbyter. In like manner does he give it to a fellow-presbyter. He 
lays on hands, but does not ordain; he does not deprive, yet does he separate those that are under him, if 
they be liable to such a punishment. A deacon does not bless, does not give the blessing, but receives it 
from the bishop and presbyter: he does not baptize, he does not offer; but when a bishop or presbyter has 
offered, he distributes to the people, not as a priest, but as one that ministers to the priests. But it is not 
lawful for any one of the other clergy to do the work of a deacon. A deaconess does not bless, nor perform 
anything belonging to the office of presbyters or deacons, but only is to keep the doors, and to minister to 
the presbyters in the baptizing of women, on account of decency. A deacon separates a sub-deacon, a 
reader, a singer, and a deaconess, if there be any occasion, in the absence of a presbyter. It is not lawful 
for a sub-deacon to separate either one of the clergy or laity; nor for a reader, nor for a singer, nor for a 
deaconess, for they are the ministers to the deacons. 


SEC. IV 
CERTAIN PRAYERS AND LAWS 


Concerning the Blessing of Water and Oil—The Constitution of Matthias. 


XXIX. Concerning the water and the oil, I Matthias make a constitution. Let the bishop bless the water, or 
the oil. But if he be not there, let the presbyter bless it, the deacon standing by. But if the bishop be 
present, let the presbyter and deacon stand by, and let him say thus: O Lord of hosts, the God of powers, 
the creator of the waters, and the supplier of oil, who art compassionate, and a lover of mankind, who 
hast given water for drink and for cleansing, and oil to give man a cheerful and joyful countenance; do 
Thou now also sanctify this water and this oil through Thy Christ, in the name of him or her that has 
offered them, and grant them a power to restore health, to drive away diseases, to banish demons, and to 
disperse all snares through Christ our hope, with whom glory, honour, and worship be to Thee, and to the 
Holy Ghost, for ever. Amen. 


The Same Apostle’s Constitution Concerning First-Fruits and Tithes. 


XXX. I the same make a constitution in regard to first-fruits and tithes. Let all first-fruits be brought to the 
bishop, and to the presbyters, and to the deacons, for their maintenance; but let all the tithe be for the 
maintenance of the rest of the clergy, and of the virgins and widows, and of those under the trial of 
poverty. For the first-fruits belong to the priests, and to those deacons that minister to them. 


The Same Apostle’s Constitutions Concerning the Remaining Oblations. 


XXXI. I the same make a constitution in regard to remainders. Those eulogies which remain at the 
mysteries, let the deacons distribute them among the clergy, according to the mind of the bishop or the 
presbyters: to a bishop; four parts; to a presbyter, three parts; to a deacon, two parts; and to the rest of 
the sub-deacons, or readers, or singers, or deaconesses, one part. For this is good and acceptable in the 
sight of God, that every one be honoured according to his dignity; for the Church is the school, not of 


confusion, but of good order. 


Various Canons of Paul the Apostle Concerning Those that Offer Themselves to Be Baptized—Whom We 
are to Receive, and Whom to Reject. 


XXXII. I also, Paul, the least of the apostles, do make the following constitutions for you, the bishops, and 
presbyters, and deacons, concerning canons. Those that first come to the mystery of godliness, let them 
be brought to the bishop or to the presbyters by the deacons, and let them be examined as to the causes 
wherefore they come to the word of the Lord; and let those that bring them exactly inquire about their 
character, and give them their testimony. Let their manners and their life be inquired into, and whether 
they be slaves or freemen. And if any one be a slave, let him be asked who is his master. If he be slave to 
one of the faithful, let his master be asked if he can give him a good character. If he cannot, let him be 
rejected, until he show himself to be worthy to his master. But if he does give him a good character, let 
him be admitted. But if he be household slave to an heathen, let him be taught to please his master, that 
the word be not blasphemed. If, then, he have a wife, or a woman hath an husband, let them be taught to 
be content with each other; but if they be unmarried, let them learn not to commit fornication, but to 
enter into lawful marriage. But if his master be one of the faithful, and knows that he is guilty of 
fornication, and yet does not give him a wife, or to the woman an husband, let him be separated; but if 
anyone hath a demon, let him indeed be taught piety, but not received into communion before he be 
cleansed; yet if death be near, let him be received. If any one be a maintainer of harlots, let him either 
leave off to prostitute women, or else let him be rejected. If a harlot come, let her leave off whoredom, or 
else let her be rejected. If a maker of idols come, let him either leave off his employment, or let him be 
rejected. If one belonging to the theatre come, whether it be man or woman, or charioteer, or dueller, or 
racer, or player of prizes, or Olympic gamester, or one that plays on the pipe, on the lute, or on the harp at 
those games, or a dancing-master or an huckster, either let them leave off their employments, or let them 
be rejected. If a soldier come, let him be taught to “do no injustice, to accuse no man falsely, and to be 
content with his allotted wages:” if he submit to those rules, let him be received; but if he refuse them, let 
him be rejected. He that is guilty of sins not to be named, a sodomite, an effeminate person, a magician, 
an enchanter, an astrologer, a diviner, an user of magic verses, a juggler, a mountebank, one that makes 
amulets, a charmer, a soothsayer, a fortune-teller, an observer of palmistry; he that, when he meets you, 
observes defects in the eyes or feet of the birds or cats, or noises, or symbolical sounds: let these be 
proved for some time, for this sort of wickedness is hard to be washed away; and if they leave off those 
practices, let them be received; but if they will not agree to that, let them be rejected. Let a concubine, 
who is slave to an unbeliever, and confines herself to her master alone, be received; but if she be 
incontinent with others, let her be rejected. If one of the faithful hath a concubine, if she be a bond- 
servant, let him leave off that way, and marry in a legal manner: if she be a free woman, let him marry her 
in a lawful manner; if he does not, let him be rejected. Let him that follows the Gentile customs, or Jewish 
fables, either reform, or let him be rejected. If any one follows the sports of the theatre, their huntings, or 
horse-races, or combats, either let him leave them off, or let him be rejected. Let him who is to be a 
catechumen be a catechumen for three years; but if any one be diligent, and has a good-will to his 
business, let him be admitted: for it is not the length of time, but the course of life, that is judged. Let him 
that teaches, although he be one of the laity, yet, if he be skilful in the word and grave in his manners, 
teach; for “they shall be all taught of God.” Let all the faithful, whether men or women, when they rise 
from sleep, before they go to work, when they have washed themselves, pray; but if any catechetic 
instruction be held, let the faithful person prefer the word of piety before his work. Let the faithful person, 
whether man or woman, treat servants kindly, as we have ordained in the foregoing books, and have 
taught in our epistles. 


Upon Which Days Servants are Not to Work. 


XXXIII. I Peter and Paul do make the following constitutions. Let the slaves work five days; but on the 
Sabbath-day and the Lord’s day let them have leisure to go to church for instruction in piety. We have said 
that the Sabbath is on account of the creation, and the Lord’s day of the resurrection. Let slaves rest from 
their work all the great week, and that which follows it—for the one in memory of the passion, and the 
other of the resurrection; and there is need they should be instructed who it is that suffered and rose 
again, and who it is permitted Him to suffer, and raised Him again. Let them have rest from their work on 
the Ascension, because it was the conclusion of the dispensation by Christ. Let them rest at Pentecost, 
because of the coming of the Holy Spirit, which was given to those that believed in Christ. Let them rest 
on the festival of His birth, because on it the unexpected favour was granted to men, that Jesus Christ, the 
Logos of God, should be born of the Virgin Mary, for the salvation of the world. Let them rest on the 
festival of Epiphany, because on it a manifestation took place of the divinity of Christ, for the Father bore 
testimony to Him at the baptism; and the Paraclete, in the form of a dove, pointed out to the bystanders 
Him to whom testimony was borne. Let them rest on the days of the apostles: for they were appointed 
your teachers to bring you to Christ, and made you worthy of the Spirit. Let them rest on the day of the 
first martyr Stephen, and of the other holy martyrs who preferred Christ to their own life. 


At What Hours, and Why, We are to Pray. 


XXXIV. Offer up your prayers in the morning, at the third hour, the sixth, the ninth, the evening, and at 


cock-crowing: in the morning, returning thanks that the Lord has sent you light, that He has brought you 
past the night, and brought on the day; at the third hour, because at that hour the Lord received the 
sentence of condemnation from Pilate; at the sixth, because at that hour He was crucified; at the ninth, 
because all things were in commotion at the crucifixion of the Lord, as trembling at the bold attempt of 
the impious Jews, and not bearing the injury offered to their Lord; in the evening, giving thanks that He 
has given you the night to rest from the daily labours; at cock-crowing, because that hour brings the good 
news of the coming on of the day for the operations proper for the light. But if it be not possible to go to 
the church on account of the unbelievers, thou, O bishop, shalt assemble them in a house, that a godly 
man may not enter into an assembly of the ungodly. For it is not the place that sanctifies the man, but the 
man the place. And if the ungodly possess the place, do thou avoid it, because it is profaned by them. For 
as holy priests sanctify a place, so do the profane ones defile it. If it be not possible to assemble either in 
the church or in a house, let every one by himself sing, and read, and pray, or two or three together. For 
“where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” Let not one of 
the faithful pray with a catechumen, no, not in the house: for it is not reasonable that he who is admitted 
should be polluted with one not admitted. Let not one of the godly pray with an heretic, no, not in the 
house. For “what fellowship hath light with darkness?” Let Christians, whether men or women, who have 
connections with slaves, either leave them off, or let them be rejected. 


The Constitution of James the Brother of Christ Concerning Evening Prayer. 


XXXV. I James, the brother of Christ according to the flesh, but His servant as the only begotten God, and 
one appointed bishop of Jerusalem by the Lord Himself, and the Apostles, do ordain thus: When it is 
evening, thou, O bishop, shall assemble the church; and after the repetition of the psalm at the lighting up 
the lights, the deacon shall bid prayers for the catechumens, the energumens, the illuminated, and the 
penitents, as we have formerly said. But after the dismission of these, the deacon shall say: So many as 
are of the faithful, let us pray to the Lord. And after the bidding prayer, which is formerly set down, he 
shall say:— 


The Bidding Prayer for the Evening. 


XXXVI. Save us, O God, and raise us up by Thy Christ. Let us stand up, and beg for the mercies of the 
Lord, and His compassions, for the angel of peace, for what things are good and profitable, for a Christian 
departure out of this life, an evening and a night of peace, and free from sin; and let us beg that the whole 
course of our life may be unblameable. Let us dedicate ourselves and one another to the living God 
through His Christ. And let the bishop add this prayer, and say:— 


The Thanksgiving for the Evening. 


XXXVII. O God, who art without beginning and without end, the Maker of the whole world by Christ, and 
the Provider for it, but before all His God and Father, the Lord of the Spirit, and the King of intelligible 
and sensible beings; who hast made the day for the works of light, and the night for the refreshment of 
our infirmity,—for “the day is Thine, the night also is Thine: Thou hast prepared the light and the sun,”— 
do Thou now, O Lord, Thou lover of mankind, and Fountain of all good, mercifully accept of this our 
evening thanksgiving. Thou who hast brought us through the length of the day, and hast brought us to the 
beginnings of the night, preserve us by Thy Christ, afford us a peaceable evening, and a night free from 
sin, and vouchsafe us everlasting life by Thy Christ, through whom glory, honour, and worship be to Thee 
in the Holy Spirit for ever. Amen. And let the deacon say: Bow down for the laying on of hands. And let the 
bishop say: O God of our fathers, and Lord of mercy, who didst form man of Thy wisdom a rational 
creature, and beloved of God more than the other beings upon this earth, and didst give him authority to 
rule over the creatures upon the earth, and didst ordain by Thy will rulers and priests—the former for the 
security of life, the latter for a regular worship,—do Thou now also look down, O Lord Almighty, and cause 
Thy face to shine upon Thy people, who bow down the neck of their heart, and bless them by Christ; 
through whom Thou hast enlightened us with the light of knowledge, and hast revealed Thyself to us; with 
whom worthy adoration is due from every rational and holy nature to Thee, and to the Spirit, who is the 
Comforter, for ever. Amen. And let the deacon say: “Depart in peace.” In like manner, in the morning, after 
the repetition of the morning psalm, and his dismission of the catechumens, the energumens, the 
candidates for baptism, and the penitents, and after the usual bidding of prayers, that we may not again 
repeat the same things, let the deacon add after the words, Save us, O God, and raise us up by Thy grace: 
Let us beg of the Lord His mercies and His compassions, that this morning and this day may be with 
peace and without sin, as also all the time of our sojourning; that He will grant us His angel of peace, a 
Christian departure out of this life, and that God will be merciful and gracious. Let us dedicate ourselves 
and one another to the living God through His Only-begotten. And let the bishop add this prayer, and say: 


The Thanksgiving for the Morning. 


XXXVIII. O God, the God of spirits and of all flesh, who art beyond compare, and standest in need of 
nothing, who hast given the sun to have rule over the day, and the moon and the stars to have rule over 
the night, do Thou now also look down upon us with gracious eyes, and receive our morning 
thanksgivings, and have mercy upon us; for we have not “spread out our hands unto a strange God;” for 


there is not among us any new God, but Thou, the eternal God, who art without end, who hast given us 
our being through Christ, and given us our well-being through Him. Do Thou vouchsafe us also, through 
Him, eternal life; with whom glory, and honour, and worship be to Thee and to the Holy Spirit for ever. 
Amen. And let the deacon say: Bow down for the laying on of hands. And let the bishop add this prayer, 
saying:— 


The Imposition of Hands for the Morning. 


XXXIX. O God, who art faithful and true, who “hast mercy on thousands and ten thousands of them that 
love Thee,” the lover of the humble, and the protector of the needy, of whom all things stand in need, for 
all things are subject to Thee; look down upon this Thy people, who bow down their heads to Thee, and 
bless them with spiritual blessing. “Keep them as the apple of an eye,” preserve them in piety and 
righteousness, and vouchsafe them eternal life in Christ Jesus Thy beloved Son, with whom glory, honour, 
and worship be to Thee and to the Holy Spirit, now and always, and for ever and ever. Amen. And let the 
deacon say: “Depart in peace.” And when the first-fruits are offered, the bishop gives thanks in this 
manner:— 


The Form of Prayer for the First-Fruits. 


XL. We give thanks to Thee, O Lord Almighty, the Creator of the whole world, and its Preserver, through 
Thy only begotten Son Jesus Christ our Lord, for the first-fruits which are offered to Thee, not in such a 
manner as we ought, but as we are able. For what man is there that can worthily give Thee thanks for 
those things Thou hast given them to partake of? The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, and of 
all the saints, who madest all things fruitful by Thy word, and didst command the earth to bring forth 
various fruits for our rejoicing and our food; who hast given to the duller and more sheepish sort of 
creatures juices—herbs to them that feed on herbs, and to some flesh, to others seeds, but to us corn, as 
advantageous and proper food, and many other things—some for our necessities, some for our health, and 
some for our pleasure. On all these accounts, therefore, art Thou worthy of exalted hymns of praise for 
Thy beneficence by Christ, through whom glory, honour, and worship be to Thee, in the Holy Spirit, for 
ever. Amen. Concerning those that are at rest in Christ: After the bidding prayer, that we may not repeat it 
again, the deacon shall add as follows:— 


The Bidding Prayer for Those Departed. 


XLI. Let us pray for our brethren that are at rest in Christ, that God, the lover of mankind, who has 
received his soul, may forgive him every sin, voluntary and involuntary, and may be merciful and gracious 
to him, and give him his lot in the land of the pious that are sent into the bosom of Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, with all those that have pleased Him and done His will from the beginning of the world, 
whence all sorrow, grief, and lamentation are banished. Let us arise, let us dedicate ourselves and one 
another to the eternal God, through that Word which was in the beginning. And let the bishop say: O Thou 
who art by nature immortal, and hast no end of Thy being, from whom every creature, whether immortal 
or mortal, is derived; who didst make man a rational creature, the citizen of this world, in his constitution 
mortal, and didst add the promise of a resurrection; who didst not suffer Enoch and Elijah to taste of 
death: “the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, who art the God of them, not as of 
dead, but as of living persons: for the souls of all men live with Thee, and the spirits of the righteous are 
in Thy hand, which no torment can touch;” for they are all sanctified under Thy hand: do Thou now also 
look upon this Thy servant, whom Thou hast selected and received into another state, and forgive him if 
voluntarily or involuntarily he has sinned, and afford him merciful angels, and place him in the bosom of 
the patriarchs, and prophets, and apostles, and of all those that have pleased Thee from the beginning of 
the world, where there is no grief, sorrow, nor lamentation; but the peaceable region of the godly, and the 
undisturbed land of the upright, and of those that therein see, the glory of Thy Christ; by whom glory, 
honour, and worship, thanksgiving, and adoration be to Thee, in the Holy Spirit, for ever. Amen. And let 
the deacon say: Bow down, and receive the blessing. And let the bishop give thanks for them, saying as 
follows: “O Lord, save Thy people, and bless Thine inheritance,” which Thou hast purchased with the 
precious blood of Thy Christ. Feed them under Thy right hand, and cover them under Thy wings, and 
grant that they may “fight the good fight, and finish their course, and keep the faith” immutably, 
unblameably, and unreprovably, through our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy beloved Son, with whom glory, honour, 
and worship be to Thee and to the Holy Spirit for ever. Amen. 


How and When We Ought to Celebrate the Memorials of the Faithful Departed, and that We Ought Then to 
Give Somewhat Out of Their Goods to the Poor. 


XLII. Let the third day of the departed be celebrated with psalms, and lessons, and prayers, on account of 
Him who arose within the space of three days; and let the ninth day be celebrated in remembrance of the 
living, and of the departed; and the fortieth day according to the ancient pattern: for so did the people 
lament Moses, and the anniversary day in memory of him. And let alms be given to the poor out of his 
goods for a memorial of him. 


That Memorials or Mandates Do Not at All Profit the Ungodly Who are Dead. 


XLII. These things we say concerning the pious; for as to the ungodly, if thou givest all the world to the 
poor, thou wilt not benefit him at all. For to whom the Deity was an enemy while he was alive, it is certain 
it will be so also when he is departed; for there is no unrighteousness with Him. For “the Lord is 
righteous, and has loved righteousness.” And, “Behold the man and his work.” 


Concerning Drunkards. 


XLIV. Now, when you are invited to their memorials, do you feast with good order, and the fear of God, as 
disposed to intercede for those that are departed. For since you are the presbyters and deacons of Christ, 
you ought always to be sober, both among yourselves and among others, that so you may be able to warn 
the unruly. Now the Scripture says, “The men in power are passionate. But let them not drink wine, lest 
by drinking they forget wisdom, and are not able to judge aright.” Wherefore both the presbyters and the 
deacons are those of authority in the Church next to God Almighty and His beloved Son. We say this, not 
they are not to drink at all, otherwise it would be to the reproach of what God has made for cheerfulness, 
but that they be not disordered with wine. For the Scripture does not say, Do not drink wine; but what 
says it? “Drink not wine to drunkenness;” and again, “Thorns spring up in the hand of the drunkard.” Nor 
do we say this only to those of the clergy, but also to every lay Christian, upon whom the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is called. For to them also it is said, “Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath uneasiness? 
who hath babbling? who hath red eyes? who hath wounds without cause? Do not these things belong to 
those that tarry long at the wine, and that go to seek where drinking meetings are?” 


Concerning the Receiving Such as are Persecuted for Christ’s Sake. 


XLV. Receive ye those that are persecuted on account of the faith, and who fly from city to city, as mindful 
of the words of the Lord. For, knowing that though “the spirit be willing, the flesh is weak,” they fly away, 
and prefer the spoiling of their goods, that they may preserve the name of Christ in themselves without 
denying it. Supply them therefore with what they want, and thereby fulfil the commandment of the Lord. 


SEC. V 


ALL THE APOSTLES URGE THE OBSERVANCE OF THE ORDER OF THE CHURCH 


That Every One Ought to Remain in that Rank Wherein He is Placed, But Not Snatch Such Offices to 
Himself Which are Not Entrusted to Him. 


XLVI. Now this we all in common do charge you, that every one remain in that rank which is appointed 
him, and do not transgress his proper bounds; for they are not ours, but God’s. For says the Lord: “He that 
heareth you, heareth me; and he that heareth me, heareth Him that sent me.” And, “He that despiseth 
you, despiseth me; and he that despiseth me, despiseth Him that sent me.” For if those things that are 
without life do observe good order, as the night, the day, the sun, the moon, the stars, the elements, the 
seasons, the months, the weeks, the days, and the hours, and are subservient to the uses appointed them, 
according to that which is said, “Thou hast set them a bound which they shall not pass;” and again, 
concerning the sea, “I have set bounds thereto, and have encompassed it with bars and gates; and I said 
to it, Hitherto shalt thou come, and thou shalt go no farther;” how much more ought ye not to venture to 
remove those things which we, according to God’s will, have determined for you! But because many think 
this a small matter, and venture to confound the orders, and to remove the ordination which belongs to 
them severally, snatching to themselves dignities which were never given them, and allowing themselves 
to bestow that authority in a tyrannical manner which they have not themselves, and thereby provoke God 
to anger (as did the followers of Corah and King Uzziah, who, having no authority, usurped the high- 
priesthood without commission from God; and the former were burnt with fire, and the latter was struck 
with a leprosy in his forehead); and provoke Christ Jesus to anger, who has made this constitution; and 
also grieve the Holy Spirit, and make void His testimony: therefore, foreknowing the danger that hangs 
over those who do such things, and the neglect about the sacrifices and eucharistical offices which will 
arise from their being impiously offered by those who ought not to offer them; who think the honour of the 
high-priesthood, which is an imitation of the great High Priest Jesus Christ our King, to be a matter of 
sport; we have found it necessary to give you warning in this matter also. For some are already turned 
aside after their own vanity. We say that Moses the servant of God (“to whom God spake face to face, as if 
a man spake to his friend;” to whom He said, “I know thee above all men;” to whom He spake directly, and 
not by obscure methods, or dreams, or angels, or riddles),—this person, when he made constitutions and 
divine laws, distinguished what things were to be performed by the high priests, what by the priests, and 
what by the Levites; distributing to every one his proper and suitable office in the divine service. And 
those things which are allotted for the high priests to do, those might not be meddled with by the priests; 
and what things were allotted to the priests, the Levites might not meddle with; but every one observed 
those ministrations which were written down and appointed for them. And if any would meddle beyond 
the tradition, death was his punishment. And Saul’s example does show this most plainly, who, thinking he 
might offer sacrifice without the prophet and high priest Samuel, drew upon himself a sin and a curse 
without remedy. Nor did even his having anointed him king discourage the prophet. But God showed the 
same by a more visible effect in the case of Uzziah, when He without delay exacted the punishment due to 
this transgression, and he that madly coveted after the high-priesthood was rejected from his kingdom 


also. As to those things that have happened amongst us, you yourselves are not ignorant of them. For ye 
know undoubtedly that those that are by us named bishops, and presbyters, and deacons, were made by 
prayer, and by the laying on of hands; and that by the difference of their names is showed the difference 
of their employments. For not every one that will is ordained, as the case was in that spurious and 
counterfeit priesthood of the calves under Jeroboam; but he only who is called of God. For if there were no 
rule or distinction of orders, it would suffice to perform all the offices under one name. But being taught 
by the Lord the series of things, we distributed the functions of the high-priesthood to the bishops, those 
of the priesthood to the presbyters, and the ministration under them both to the deacons; that the divine 
worship might be performed in purity. For it is not lawful for a deacon to offer the sacrifice, or to baptize, 
or to give either the greater or the lesser blessing. Nor may a presbyter perform ordination; for it is not 
agreeable to holiness to have this order perverted. For “God is not the God of confusion,” that the 
subordinate persons should tyrannically assume to themselves the functions belonging to their superiors, 
forming a new scheme of laws to their own mischief, not knowing that “it is hard for them to kick against 
the pricks;” for such as these do not fight against us, or against the bishops, but against the universal 
Bishop and the High Priest of the Father, Jesus Christ our Lord. High priests, priests, and Levites were 
ordained by Moses, the most beloved of God. By our Saviour were we apostles, thirteen in number, 
ordained; and by the apostles I James, and I Clement, and others with us, were ordained, that we may not 
make the catalogue of all those bishops over again. And in common, presbyters, and deacons, and sub- 
deacons, and readers, were ordained by all of us. The great High Priest therefore, who is so by nature, is 
Christ the only begotten; not having snatched that honour to Himself, but having been appointed such by 
the Father; who being made man for our sake, and offering the spiritual sacrifice to His God and Father, 
before His suffering gave it us alone in charge to do this, although there were others with us who had 
believed in Him. But he that believes is not presently appointed a priest, or obtains the dignity of the high- 
priesthood. But after His ascension we offered, according to His constitution, the pure and unbloody 
sacrifice; and ordained bishops, and presbyters, and deacons, seven in number: one of which was 
Stephen, that blessed martyr, who was not inferior to us as to his pious disposition of mind towards God; 
who showed so great piety towards God, by his faith and love towards our Lord Jesus Christ, as to give his 
life for Him, and was stoned to death by the Jews, the murderers of the Lord. Yet still this so great and 
good a man, who was fervent in spirit, who saw Christ on the right hand of God, and the gates of heaven 
opened, does nowhere appear to have exercised functions which did not appertain to his office of a 
deacon, nor to have offered the sacrifices, nor to have laid hands upon any, but kept his order of a deacon 
unto the end. For so it became him, who was a martyr for Christ, to preserve good order. But if some do 
blame Philip our deacon, and Ananias our faithful brother, that the one did baptize the eunuch, and the 
other me Paul, these men do not understand what we say. For we have affirmed only that no one snatches 
the sacerdotal dignity to himself, but either receives it from God, as Melchisedec and Job, or from the high 
priest, as Aaron from Moses. Wherefore Philip and Ananias did not constitute themselves, but were 
appointed by Christ, the High Priest of that God to whom no being is to be compared. 


The Ecclesiastical Canons of the Same Holy Apostles 


XLVII.1. Let a bishop be ordained by two or three bishops. 
2. A presbyter by one bishop, as also a deacon, and the rest of the clergy. 


3. If any bishop or presbyter, otherwise than our Lord has ordained concerning the sacrifice, offer other 
things at the altar of God, as honey, milk, or strong beer instead of wine, any necessaries, or birds, or 
animals, or pulse, otherwise than is ordained, let him be deprived; excepting grains of new corn, or ears of 
wheat, or bunches of grapes in their season. 


4. For it is not lawful to offer anything besides these at the altar, and oil for the holy lamp, and incense in 
the time of the divine oblation. 


5. But let all other fruits be sent to the house of the bishop, as first-fruits to him and to the presbyters, but 
not to the altar. Now it is plain that the bishop and presbyters are to divide them to the deacons and to the 
rest of the clergy. 


6. Let not a bishop, a priest, or a deacon cast off his own wife under pretence of piety; but if he does cast 
her off, let him be suspended. If he go on in it, let him be deprived. 


7. Let not a bishop, a priest, or deacon undertake the cares of this world; but if he do, let him be deprived. 


8. If any bishop, or presbyter, or deacon shall celebrate the holiday of the passover before the vernal 
equinox with the Jews, let him be deprived. 


9. If any bishop, or presbyter, or deacon, or any one of the catalogue of the priesthood, when the oblation 
is over, does not communicate, let him give his reason; and if it be just, let him be forgiven; but if he does 
not do it, let him be suspended, as becoming the cause of damage to the people, and occasioning a 
suspicion against him that offered, as of one that did not rightly offer. 


10. All those of the faithful that enter into the holy church of God, and hear the sacred Scriptures, but do 
not stay during prayer and the holy communion, must be suspended, as causing disorder in the church. 


11. If any one, even in the house, prays with a person excommunicate, let him also be suspended. 
12. If any clergyman prays with one deprived as with a clergyman, let himself also be deprived. 


13. If any clergyman or layman who is suspended, or ought not to be received, goes away, and is received 
in another city without commendatory letters, let both those who received him and he that was received 
be suspended. But if he be already suspended, let his suspension be lengthened, as lying to and deceiving 
the Church of God. 


14. A bishop ought not to leave his own parish and leap to another, although the multitude should compel 
him, unless there be some good reason forcing him to do this, as that he can contribute much greater 
profit to the people of the new parish by the word of piety; but this is not to be settled by himself, but by 
the judgment of many bishops, and very great supplication. 


15. If any presbyter or deacon, or any one of the catalogue of the clergy, leaves his own parish and goes to 
another, and, entirely removing himself, continues in that other parish without the consent of his own 
bishop, him we command no longer to go on in his ministry, especially in case his bishop calls upon him to 
return, and he does not obey, but continues in his disorder. However, let him communicate there as a 
layman. 


16. But if the bishop with whom they are undervalues the deprivation decreed against them, and receives 
them as clergymen, let him be suspended as a teacher of disorder. 


17. He who has been twice married after his baptism, or has had a concubine, cannot be made a bishop, 
or presbyter, or deacon, or indeed any one of the sacerdotal catalogue. 


18. He who has taken a widow, or a divorced woman, or an harlot, or a servant, or one belonging to the 
theatre, cannot be either a bishop, priest, or deacon, or indeed any one of the sacerdotal catalogue. 


19. He who has married two sisters, or his brother’s or sister’s daughter, cannot be a clergyman. 


20. Let a clergyman who becomes a surety be deprived. 


21. Let an eunuch, if he be such by the injury of men, or his virilia were taken away in the persecution, or 
he was born such, and yet is worthy of episcopacy, be made a bishop. 


22. Let not him who has disabled himself be made a clergyman; for he is a self-murderer, and an enemy to 
the creation of God. 


23. If any one who is of the clergy disables himself, let him be deprived, for he is a murderer of himself. 
24. Let a layman who disables himself be separated for three years, for he lays a snare for his own life. 


25. Let a bishop, or presbyter, or deacon who is taken in fornication, or perjury, or stealing, be deprived, 
but not suspended; for the Scripture says: “Thou shall not avenge twice for the same crime by affliction.” 


26. In like manner also as to the rest of the clergy. 


27. Of those who come into the clergy unmarried, we permit only the readers and singers, if they have a 
mind, to marry afterward. 


28. We command that a bishop, or presbyter, or deacon who strikes the faithful that offend, or the 
unbelievers who do wickedly, and thinks to terrify them by such means, be deprived, for our Lord has 
nowhere taught us such things. On the contrary, “when Himself was stricken, He did not strike again; 
when He was reviled, He reviled not again; when He suffered, He threatened not.” 


29. If any bishop, or presbyter, or deacon who is deprived justly for manifest crimes, does venture to 
meddle with that ministration which was once entrusted to him, let the same person be entirely cut off 
from the Church. 


30. If any bishop obtains that dignity by money, or even a presbyter or deacon, let him and the person that 
ordained him be deprived; and let him be entirely cut off from communion, as Simon Magus was by me 
Peter. 


31. If any bishop makes use of the rulers of this world, and by their means obtains to be a bishop of a 
church, let him be deprived and suspended, and all that communicate with him. 


32. If any presbyter despises his own bishop, and assembles separately, and fixes another altar, when he 
has nothing to condemn in his bishop either as to piety or righteousness, let him be deprived as an 
ambitious person; for he is a tyrant, and the rest of the clergy, whoever join themselves to him. And let the 
laity be suspended. But let these things be done after one, and a second, or even a third admonition from 
the bishop. 


33. If any presbyter or deacon be put under suspension by his bishop, it is not lawful for any other to 
receive him, but for him only who put him under suspension, unless it happens that he who put him under 
suspension die. 


34. Do not ye receive any stranger, whether bishop, or presbyter, or deacon, without commendatory 
letters; and when such are offered, let them be examined. And if they be preachers of piety, let them be 
received; but if not, supply their wants, but do not receive them to communion: for many things are done 
by surprise. 


35. The bishops of every country ought to know who is the chief among them, and to esteem him as their 
head, and not to do any great thing without his consent; but every one to manage only the affairs that 
belong to his own parish, and the places subject to it. But let him not do anything without the consent of 
all; for it is by this means there will be unanimity, and God will be glorified by Christ, in the Holy Spirit. 


36. A bishop must not venture to ordain out of his own bounds for cities or countries that are not subject 
to him. But if he be convicted of having done so without the consent of such as governed those cities or 
countries, let him be deprived, both the bishop himself and those whom he has ordained. 


37. If any bishop that is ordained does not undertake his office, nor take care of the people committed to 
him, let him be suspended until he do undertake it; and in the like manner a presbyter and a deacon. But 
if he goes, and is not received, not because of the want of his own consent, but because of the ill temper 
of the people, let him continue bishop; but let the clergy of that city be suspended, because they have not 
taught that disobedient people better. 


38. Let a synod of bishops be held twice in the year, and let them ask one another the doctrines of piety; 
and let them determine the ecclesiastical disputes that happen—once in the fourth week of Pentecost, and 
again on the twelfth of the month Hyperberetaeus. 


39. Let the bishop have the care of ecclesiastical revenues, and administer them as in the presence of 


God. But it is not lawful for him to appropriate any part of them to himself, or to give the things of God to 
his own kindred. But if they be poor, let him support them as poor; but let him not, under such pretences, 
alienate the revenues of the Church. 


40. Let not the presbyters and deacons do anything without the consent of the bishop, for it is he who is 
entrusted with the people of the Lord, and will be required to give an account of their souls. Let the 
proper goods of the bishop, if he has any, and those belonging to the Lord, be openly distinguished, that 
he may have power when he dies to leave his own goods as he pleases, and to whom he pleases; that, 
under pretence of the ecclesiastical revenues, the bishop’s own may not come short, who sometimes has a 
wife and children, or kinsfolk, or servants. For this is just before God and men, that neither the Church 
suffer any loss by the not knowing which revenues are the bishop’s own, nor his kindred, under pretence 
of the Church, be undone, or his relations fall into lawsuits, and so his death be liable to reproach. 


41. We command that the bishop have power over the goods of the Church; for if he be entrusted with the 
precious souls of men, much more ought he to give directions about goods, that they all be distributed to 
those in want, according to his authority, by the presbyters and deacons, and be used for their support 
with the fear of God, and with all reverence. He is also to partake of those things he wants, if he does 
want them, for his necessary occasions, and those of the brethren who live with him, that they may not by 
any means be in straits: for the law of God appointed that those who waited at the altar should be 
maintained by the altar; since not so much as a soldier does at any time bear arms against the enemies at 
his own charges. 


42. Let a bishop, or presbyter, or deacon who indulges himself in dice or drinking, either leave off those 
practices, or let him be deprived. 


43. If a sub-deacon, a reader, or a singer does the like, either let him leave off, or let him be suspended; 
and so for one of the laity. 


44. Let a bishop, or presbyter, or deacon who requires usury of those he lends to, either leave off to do so, 
or let him be deprived. 


45. Let a bishop, or presbyter, or deacon who only prays with heretics, be suspended; but if he also permit 
them to perform any part of the office of a clergyman, let him be deprived. 


46. We command that a bishop, or presbyter, or deacon who receives the baptism, or the sacrifice of 
heretics, be deprived: “For what agreement is there between Christ and Belial? or what part hath a 
believer with an infidel?” 


47. If a bishop or presbyter rebaptizes him who has had true baptism, or does not baptize him who is 
polluted by the ungodly, let him be deprived, as ridiculing the cross and the death of the Lord, and not 
distinguishing between real priests and counterfeit ones. 


48. If a layman divorces his own wife, and takes another, or one divorced by another, let him be 
suspended. 


49. If any bishop or presbyter does not baptize according to the Lord’s constitution, into the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, but into three beings without beginning, or into three Sons, or three Comforters, 
let him be deprived. 


50. If any bishop or presbyter does not perform the three immersions of the one admission, but one 
immersion, which is given into the death of Christ, let him be deprived; for the Lord did not say, “Baptize 
into my death,” but, “Go ye and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Do ye, therefore, O bishops, baptize thrice into one Father, and 
Son, and Holy Ghost, according to the will of Christ, and our constitution by the Spirit. 


51. If any bishop, or presbyter, or deacon, or indeed any one of the sacerdotal catalogue, abstains from 
marriage, flesh, and wine, not for his own exercise, but because he abominates these things, forgetting 
that “all things were very good,” and that “God made man male and female,” and blasphemously abuses 
the creation, either let him reform, or let him be deprived, and be cast out of the Church; and the same for 
one of the laity. 


52. If any bishop or presbyter does not receive him that returns from his sin, but rejects him, let him be 
deprived; because he grieves Christ, who says, “There is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.” 


53. If any bishop, or presbyter, or deacon does not on festival days partake of flesh or wine, let him be 
deprived, as “having a seared conscience,” and becoming a cause of scandal to many. 


54. If any one of the clergy be taken eating in a tavern, let him be suspended, excepting when he is forced 
to bait at an inn upon the road. 


55. If any one of the clergy abuses his bishop unjustly, let him be deprived; for says the Scripture, “Thou 


shall not speak evil of the ruler of thy people.” 
56. If any one of the clergy abuses a presbyter or a deacon, let him be separated. 


57. If any one of the clergy mocks at a lame, a deaf, or a blind man, or at one maimed in his feet, let him 
be suspended; and the like for the laity. 


58. Let a bishop or presbyter who takes no care of the clergy or people, and does not instruct them in 
piety, be separated; and if he continues in his negligence, let him be deprived. 


59. If any bishop or presbyter, when any one of the clergy is in want, does not supply his necessity, let him 
be suspended; and if he continues in it, let him be deprived, as having killed his brother. 


60. If any one publicly reads in the Church the spurious books of the ungodly, as if they were holy, to the 
destruction of the people and of the clergy, let him be deprived. 


61. If there be an accusation against a Christian for fornication, or adultery, or any other forbidden action, 
and he be convicted, let him not be promoted into the clergy. 


62. If any one of the clergy for fear of men, as of a Jew, or a Gentile, or an heretic, shall deny the name of 
Christ, let him be suspended; but if he deny the name of a clergyman, let him be deprived; but when he 
repents, let him be received as one of the laity. 


63. If any bishop, or presbyter, or deacon, or indeed any one of the sacerdotal catalogue, eats flesh with 
the blood of its life, or that which is torn by beasts, or which died of itself, let him be deprived; for this the 
law itself has forbidden. But if he be one of the laity, let him be suspended. 


64. If any one of the clergy be found to fast on the Lord’s day, or on the Sabbath-day, excepting one only, 
let him be deprived; but if he be one of the laity, let him be suspended. 


65. If any one, either of the clergy or laity, enters into a synagogue of the Jews or heretics to pray, let him 
be deprived and suspended. 


66. If any one of the clergy strikes one in a quarrel, and kills him by that one stroke, let him be deprived, 
on account of his rashness; but if he be one of the laity, let him be suspended. 


67. If any one has offered violence to a virgin not betrothed, and keeps her, let him be suspended. But it is 
not lawful for him to take another to wife; but he must retain her whom he has chosen, although she be 
poor. 


68. If any bishop, or presbyter, or deacon, receives a second ordination from any one, let him be deprived, 
and the person who ordained him, unless he can show that his former ordination was from the heretics; 
for those that are either baptized or ordained by such as these, can be neither Christians nor clergymen. 


69. If any bishop, or presbyter, or deacon, or reader, or singer, does not fast the fast of forty days, or the 
fourth day of the week, and the day of the Preparation, let him be deprived, except he be hindered by 
weakness of body. But if he be one of the laity, let him be suspended. 


70. If any bishop, or any other of the clergy, fasts with the Jews, or keeps the festivals with them, or 
accepts of the presents from their festivals, as unleavened bread or some such thing, let him be deprived; 
but if he be one of the laity, let him be suspended. 


71. If any Christian carries oil into an heathen temple, or into a synagogue of the Jews, or lights up lamps 
in their festivals, let him be suspended. 


72. If any one, either of the clergy or laity, takes away from the holy Church an honeycomb, or oil, let him 
be suspended, and let him add the fifth part to that which he took away. 


73. A vessel of silver, or gold, or linen, which is sanctified, let no one appropriate to his own use, for it is 
unjust; but if any one be caught, let him be punished with suspension. 


74. If a bishop be accused of any crime by credible and faithful persons, it is necessary that he be cited by 
the bishops; and if he comes and makes his apology, and yet is convicted, let his punishment be 
determined. But if, when he is cited, he does not obey, let him be cited a second time, by two bishops sent 
to him. But if even then he despises them, and will not come, let the synod pass what sentence they please 
against him, that he may not appear to gain advantage by avoiding their judgment. 


75. Do not ye receive an heretic in a testimony against a bishop; nor a Christian if he be single. For the 
law says, “In the mouth of two or three witnesses every word shall be established.” 


76. A bishop must not gratify his brother, or his son, or any other kinsman, with the episcopal dignity, or 
ordain whom he pleases; for it is not just to make heirs to episcopacy, and to gratify human affections in 


divine matters. For we must not put the Church of God under the laws of inheritance; but if any one shall 
do so, let his ordination be invalid, and let him be punished with suspension. 


77. If any one be maimed in an eye, or lame of his leg, but is worthy of the episcopal dignity, let him be 
made a bishop; for it is not a blemish of the body that can defile him, but the pollution of the soul. 


78. But if he be deaf and blind, let him not be made a bishop; not as being a defiled person, but that the 
ecclesiastical affairs may not be hindered. 


79. If any one hath a demon, let him not be made one of the clergy. Nay, let him not pray with the faithful; 
but when he is cleansed, let him be received; and if he be worthy, let him be ordained. 


80. It is not right to ordain him bishop presently who is just come in from the Gentiles, and baptized; or 
from a wicked mode of life: for it is unjust that he who has not yet afforded any trial of himself should be a 
teacher of others, unless it anywhere happens by divine grace. 


81. We have said that a bishop ought not to let himself into public administrations, but to attend on all 
opportunities upon the necessary affairs of the Church. Either therefore let him agree not to do so, or let 
him be deprived. For, “no one can serve two masters,” according to the Lord’s admonition. 


82. We do not permit servants to be ordained into the clergy without their masters’ consent; for this would 
grieve those that owned them. For such a practice would occasion the subversion of families. But if at any 
time a servant appears worthy to be ordained into an high office, such as our Onesimus appeared to be, 
and if his master allows of it, and gives him his freedom, and dismisses him from his house, let him be 
ordained. 


83. Let a bishop, or presbyter, or deacon, who goes to the army, and desires to retain both the Roman 
government and the sacerdotal administration, be deprived. For “the things of Caesar belong to Caesar, 
and the things of God to God.” 


84. Whosoever shall abuse the king or the governor unjustly, let him suffer punishment; and if he be a 
clergyman, let him be deprived; but if he be a layman, let him be suspended. 


85. Let the following books be esteemed venerable and holy by you, both of the clergy and laity. Of the Old 
Covenant: the five books of Moses—Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy; one of 
Joshua the son of Nun, one of the Judges, one of Ruth, four of the Kings, two of the Chronicles, two of 
Ezra, one of Esther, one of Judith, three of the Maccabees, one of Job, one hundred and fifty psalms; three 
books of Solomon—Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs; sixteen prophets. And besides these, 
take care that your young persons learn the Wisdom of the very learned Sirach. But our sacred books, that 
is, those of the New Covenant, are these: the four Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; the fourteen 
Epistles of Paul; two Epistles of Peter, three of John, one of James, one of Jude; two Epistles of Clement; 
and the Constitutions dedicated to you the bishops by me Clement, in eight books; which it is not fit to 
publish before all, because of the mysteries contained in them; and the Acts of us the Apostles. 


Let these canonical rules be established by us for you, O ye bishops; and if you continue to observe them, 
ye shall be saved, and shall have peace; but if you be disobedient, you shall be punished, and have 
everlasting war one with another, and undergo a penalty suitable to your disobedience. 


Now, God who alone is unbegotten, and the Maker of the whole world, unite you all through His peace, in 
the Holy Spirit; perfect you unto every good work, immoveable, unblameable, and unreprovable; and 
vouchsafe to you eternal life with us, through the mediation of His beloved Son Jesus Christ our God and 
Saviour; with whom glory be to Thee, the God over all, and the Father, in the Holy Spirit the Comforter, 
now and always, and for ever and ever. Amen. 


The end of the Constitutions of the Holy Apostles by Clement, which are the Catholic doctrine. 


An Ancient Homily, Commonly Styled The Second Epistle Of Clement 


THE HOMILY 


CHAP. I 


WE OUGHT TO THINK HIGHLY OF CHRIST 


Brethren, it is fitting that you should think of Jesus Christ as of God,—as the Judge of the living and the 
dead. And it does not become us to think lightly of our salvation; for if we think little of Him, we shall also 
hope but to obtain little from Him. And those of us who hear carelessly of these things, as if they were of 
small importance, commit sin, not knowing whence we have been called, and by whom, and to what place, 
and how much Jesus Christ submitted to suffer for our sakes. What return, then, shall we make to Him? or 
what fruit that shall be worthy of that which He has given to us? For, indeed, how great are the benefits 
which we owe to Him! He has graciously given us light; as a Father, He has called us sons; He has saved 
us when we were ready to perish. What praise, then, shall we give to Him, or what return shall we make 
for the things which we have received? We were deficient in understanding, worshipping stones and 
wood, and gold, and silver, and brass, the works of men’s hand; and our whole life was nothing else than 
death. Involved in blindness, and with such darkness before our eyes, we have received sight, and through 
His will have laid aside that cloud by which we were enveloped. For He had compassion on us, and 
mercifully saved us, observing the many errors in which we were entangled, as well as the destruction to 
which we were exposed, and that we had no hope of salvation except it came to us from Him. For He 
called us when we were not, and willed that out of nothing we should attain a real existence. 


CHAP. II 


THE CHURCH, FORMERLY BARREN, IS NOW FRUITFUL 


“Rejoice, thou barren that bearest not; break forth and cry, thou that travailest not; for she that is 
desolate hath many more children than she that hath an husband.” In that He said, “Rejoice, thou barren 
that bearest not,” He referred to us, for our Church was barren before that children were given to her. 
But when He said, “Cry out, thou that travailest not,” He means this, that we should sincerely offer up our 
prayers to God, and should not, like women in travail, show signs of weakness. And in that He said, “For 
she that is desolate hath many more children than she that hath an husband,” He means that our people 
seemed to be outcast from God, but now, through believing, have become more numerous than those who 
are reckoned to possess God. And another Scripture saith, “I came not to call the righteous, but sinners.” 
This means that those who are perishing must be saved. For it is indeed a great and admirable thing to 
establish, not the things which are standing, but these that are falling. Thus also did Christ desire to save 
the things which were perishing, and has saved many by coming and calling us when hastening to 
destruction. 


CHAP III 


THE DUTY OF CONFESSING CHRIST 


Since, then, He has displayed so great mercy towards us, and especially in this respect, that we who are 
living should not offer sacrifices to gods that are dead, or pay them worship, but should attain through 
Him to the knowledge of the true Father, whereby shall we show that we do indeed know Him, but by not 
denying Him through whom this knowledge has been attained? For He Himself declares, “Whosoever 
shall confess Me before men, him will I confess before My Father.” This, then, is our reward if we shall 
confess Him by whom we have been saved. But in what way shall we confess Him? By doing what He says, 
and not transgressing His commandments, and by honouring Him not with our lips only, but with all our 
heart and all our mind. For he says in Isaiah, “This people honoureth Me with their lips, but their heart is 
far from Me.” 


CHAP. IV 


TRUE CONFESSION OF CHRIST 


Let us, then, not only call Him Lord, for that will not save us. For He saith, “Not every one that saith to 
Me, Lord, Lord, shall be saved, but he that worketh righteousness.” Wherefore, brethren, let us confess 
Him by our works, by loving one another, by not committing adultery, or speaking evil of one another, or 
cherishing envy; but being continent, compassionate, and good. We ought also to sympathize with one 


another, and not be avaricious. By such works let us confess Him, and not by those that are of an opposite 
kind. And it is not fitting that we should fear men, but rather God. For this reason, if we should do such 
wicked things, the Lord hath said, “Even though ye were gathered together to Me in My very bosom, yet if 
ye were not to keep My commandments, I would cast you off, and say unto you, Depart from Me; I know 
you not whence ye are, ye workers of iniquity.” 


CHAP. V 
THIS WORLD SHOULD BE DESPISED 


Wherefore, brethren, leaving willingly our sojourn in this present world, let us do the will of Him that 
called us, and not fear to depart out of this world. For the Lord saith, “Ye shall be as lambs in the midst of 
wolves.” And Peter answered and said unto Him, “What, then, if the wolves shall tear in pieces the 
lambs?” Jesus said unto Peter, “The lambs have no cause after they are dead to fear the wolves; and in like 
manner, fear not ye them that kill you, and can do nothing more unto you; but fear Him who, after you are 
dead, has power over both soul and body to cast them into hell-fire.” And consider, brethren, that the 
sojourning in the flesh in this world is but brief and transient, but the promise of Christ is great and 
wonderful, even the rest of the kingdom to come, and of life everlasting. By what course of conduct, then, 
shall we attain these things, but by leading a holy and righteous life, and by deeming these worldly things 
as not belonging to us, and not fixing our desires upon them? For if we desire to possess them, we fall 
away from the path of righteousness. 


CHAP. VI 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE WORLDS ARE ENEMIES TO EACH OTHER 


Now the Lord declares, “No servant can serve two masters.” If we desire, then, to Serve both God and 
mammon, it will be unprofitable for us. “For what will it profit if a man gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?” This world and the next are two enemies. The one urges to adultery and corruption, avarice 
and deceit; the other bids farewell to these things. We cannot therefore be the friends of both; and it 
behoves us, by renouncing the one, to make sure of the other. Let us reckon that it is better to hate the 
things present, since they are trifling, and transient, and corruptible; and to love those which are to come, 
as being good and incorruptible. For if we do the will of Christ, we shall find rest; otherwise, nothing shall 
deliver us from eternal punishment, if we disobey His commandments. For thus also saith the Scripture in 
Ezekiel, “If Noah, Job, and Daniel should rise up, they should not deliver their children in captivity.” Now, 
if men so eminently righteous are not able by their righteousness to deliver their children, how can we 
hope to enter into the royal residence of God unless we keep our baptism holy and undefiled? Or who shall 
be our advocate, unless we be found possessed of works of holiness and righteousness? 


CHAP. VII 
WE MUST STRIVE IN ORDER TO BE CROWNED 


Wherefore, then, my brethren, let us struggle with all earnestness, knowing that the contest is in our case 
close at hand, and that many undertake long voyages to strive for a corruptible reward; yet all are not 
crowned, but those only that have laboured hard and striven gloriously. Let us therefore so strive, that we 
may all be crowned. Let us run the straight course, even the race that is incorruptible; and let us in great 
numbers set out for it, and strive that we may be crowned. And should we not all be able to obtain the 
crown, let us at least come near to it. We must remember that he who strives in the corruptible contest, if 
he be found acting unfairly, is taken away and scourged, and cast forth from the lists. What then think ye? 
If one does anything unseemly in the incorruptible contest, what shall he have to bear? For of those who 
do not preserve the seal unbroken, the Scripture saith, “Their worm shall not die, and their fire shall not 
be quenched, and they shall be a spectacle to all flesh.” 


CHAP. VIII 
THE NECESSITY OF REPENTANCE WHILE WE ARE ON EARTH 


As long, therefore, as we are upon earth, let us practice repentance, for we are as clay in the hand of the 
artificer. For as the potter, if he make a vessel, and it be distorted or broken in his hands, fashions it over 
again; but if he have before this cast it into the furnace of fire, can no longer find any help for it: so let us 
also, while we are in this world, repent with our whole heart of the evil deeds we have done in the flesh, 
that we may be saved by the Lord, while we have yet an opportunity of repentance. For after we have 
gone out of the world, no further power of confessing or repenting will there belong to us. Wherefore, 
brethren, by doing the will of the Father, and keeping the flesh holy, and observing the commandments of 
the Lord, we shall obtain eternal life. For the Lord saith in the Gospel, “If ye have not kept that which was 
small, who will commit to you the great? For I say unto you, that he that is faithful in that which is least, is 
faithful also in much.” This, then, is what He means: “Keep the flesh holy and the seal undefiled, that ye 
may receive eternal life.” 


CHAP. IX 
WE SHALL BE JUDGED IN THE FLESH 


And let no one of you say that this very flesh shall not be judged, nor rise again. Consider ye in what state 
ye were saved, in what ye received sight, if not while ye were in this flesh. We must therefore preserve the 
flesh as the temple of God. For as ye were called in the flesh, ye shall also come to be judged in the flesh. 
As Christ the Lord who saved us, though He was first a Spirit, became flesh, and thus called us, so shall 
we also receive the reward in this flesh. Let us therefore love one another, that we may all attain to the 
kingdom of God. While we have an opportunity of being healed, let us yield ourselves to God that healeth 
us, and give to Him a recompense. Of what sort? Repentance out of a sincere heart; for He knows all 
things beforehand, and is acquainted with what is in our hearts. Let us therefore give Him praise, not with 
the mouth only, but also with the heart, that He may accept us as sons. For the Lord has said, “Those are 
My brethren who do the will of My Father.” 


CHAP. X 
VICE IS TO BE FORSAKEN, AND VIRTUE FOLLOWED 


Wherefore, my brethren, let us do the will of the Father who called us, that we may live; and let us 
earnestly follow after virtue, but forsake every wicked tendency which would lead into transgression; and 
flee from ungodliness, lest evils overtake us. For if we are diligent in doing good, peace will follow us. On 
this account, such men cannot find it, i.e., peace, as are influenced by human terrors, and prefer rather 
present enjoyment to the promise which shall afterwards be fulfilled. For they know not what torment 
present enjoyment incurs, or what felicity is involved in the future promise. And if, indeed, they 
themselves only did such things, it would be the more tolerable; but now they persist in imbuing innocent 
souls with their pernicious doctrines, not knowing that they shall receive a double condemnation, both 
they and those that hear them. 


CHAP. XI 
WE OUGHT TO SERVE GOD, TRUSTING IN HIS PROMISES 


Let us therefore serve God with a pure heart, and we shall be righteous; but if we do not serve Him, 
because we believe not the promise of God, we shall be miserable. For the prophetic word also declares, 
“Wretched are those of a double mind, and who doubt in their heart, who say, All these things have we 
heard even in the times of our fathers; but though we have waited day by day, we have seen none of them 
accomplished. Ye fools! compare yourselves to a tree; take, for instance, the vine. First of all it sheds its 
leaves, then the bud appears; after that the sour grape, and then the fully-ripened fruit. So, likewise, my 
people have borne disturbances and afflictions, but afterwards shall they receive their good things.” 
Wherefore, my brethren, let us not be of a double mind, but let us hope and endure, that we also may 
obtain the reward. For He is faithful who has promised that He will bestow on every one a reward 
according to his works. If, therefore, we shall do righteousness in the sight of God, we shall enter into His 
kingdom, and shall receive the promises, “which ear hath not heard, nor eye seen, neither have entered 
into the heart of man.” 


CHAP. XII 
WE ARE CONSTANTLY TO LOOK FOR THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


Let us expect, therefore, hour by hour, the kingdom of God in love and righteousness, since we know not 
the day of the appearing of God. For the Lord Himself, being asked by one when His kingdom would come, 
replied, “When two shall be one, and that which is without as that which is within, and the male with the 
female, neither male nor female.” Now, two are one when we speak the truth one to another, and there is 
unfeignedly one soul in two bodies. And “that which is without as that which is within” meaneth this: He 
calls the soul “that which is within,” and the body “that which is without.” As, then, thy body is visible to 
sight, so also let thy soul be manifest by good works. And “the male with the female, neither male nor 
female,” this... 


[The newly recovered portion follows: ]— 


. . meaneth, that a brother seeing a sister should think nothing about her as of a female, nor she think 
anything about him as of a male. If ye do these things, saith He, the kingdom of my Father shall come. 


CHAP. XIII 
DISOBEDIENCE CAUSETH GOD’S NAME TO BE BLASPHEMED 


Therefore, brethren, let us now at length repent; let us be sober unto what is good; for we are full of much 


folly and wickedness. Let us blot out from us our former sins, and repenting from the soul let us be saved; 
and let us not become men-pleasers, nor let us desire to please only one another, but also the men that 
are without, by our righteousness, that the Name be not blasphemed on account of us. For the Lord also 
saith “Continually My name is blasphemed among all the Gentiles,” and again, “Woe to him on account of 
whom My name is blasphemed.” Wherein is it blasphemed? In your not doing what I desire. For the 
Gentiles, when they hear from our mouth the oracles of God, marvel at them as beautiful and great; 
afterwards, when they have learned that our works are not worthy of the words we speak, they then turn 
themselves to blasphemy, saying that it is some fable and delusion. For when they hear from us that God 
saith, “There is no thank unto you, if ye love them that love you; but there is thank unto you, if ye love 
your enemies and them that hate you;” when they hear these things, they marvel at the excellency of the 
goodness; but when they see that we not only do not love them that hate us, but not even them that love 
us, they laugh us to scorn, and the Name is blasphemed. 


CHAP. XIV 
THE LIVING CHURCH IS THE BODY OF CHRIST 


Wherefore, brethren, if we do the will of God our father, we shall be of the first Church, that is, spiritual, 
that hath been created before the sun and moon; but if we do not the will of the Lord, we shall be of the 
scripture that saith, “My house was made a den of robbers.” So then let us choose to be of the Church of 
life, that we may be saved. I do not, however, suppose ye are ignorant that the living Church is the body of 
Christ; for the scripture saith, “God made man, male and female.” the male is Christ, the female is the 
Church. And the Books and the Apostles plainly declare that the Church is not of the present, but from the 
beginning. For she was spiritual, as our Jesus also was, but was manifested in the last days that He might 
save us. Now the Church, being spiritual, was manifested in the flesh of Christ, thus signifying to us that, 
if any of us keep her in the flesh and do not corrupt her, he shall receive her again in the Holy Spirit: for 
this flesh is the copy of the spirit. No one then who corrupts the copy, shall partake of the original. This 
then is what He meaneth, “Keep the flesh, that ye may partake of the spirit.” But if we say that the flesh is 
the church and the spirit Christ, then he that hath shamefully used the flesh hath shamefully used the 
Church. Such a one then shall not partake of the spirit, which is Christ. Such life and incorruption this 
flesh can partake of, when the Holy Spirit is joined to it. No one can utter or speak “what the lord hath 
prepared” for his elect. 


CHAP. XV 


FAITH AND LOVE THE PROPER RETURN TO GOD 


Now I do not think I have given you any light counsel concerning self-control, which if any one do he will 
not repent of it, but will save both himself and me who counselled him. For it is no light reward to turn 
again a wandering and perishing soul that it may be saved. For this is the recompense we have to return 
to God who created us, if he that speaketh and heareth both speaketh and heareth with faith and love. Let 
us therefore abide in the things which we believed, righteous and holy, that with boldness we may ask of 
God who saith, “While thou art yet speaking, I will say, Lo, I am here.” For this saying is the sign of a 
great promise; for the Lord saith of Himself that He is more ready to give than he that asketh to ask. 
Being therefore partakers of so great kindness, let us not be envious of one another in the obtaining of so 
many good things. For as great as is the pleasure which these sayings have for them that have done them, 
so great is the condemnation they have for them that have been disobedient. 


CHAP. XVI 


THE EXCELLENCE OF ALMSGIVING 


Wherefore, brethren, having received no small occasion for repentance, while we have the opportunity, let 
us turn unto God that called us, while we still have Him as One that receiveth us. For if we renounce these 
enjoyments and conquer our soul in not doing these its evil desires, we shall partake of the mercy of 
Jesus. But ye know that the day of judgment even now “cometh as a burning oven,” and some “of the 
heavens shall melt,” and all the earth shall be as lead melting on the fire, and then the hidden and open 
works of men shall appear. Almsgiving therefore is a good thing, as repentance from sin; fasting is better 
than prayer, but almsgiving than both; “but love covereth a multitude of sins.” But prayer out of a good 
conscience delivereth from death. Blessed is every one that is found full of these; for alms-giving 
lighteneth the burden of sin. 


CHAP. XVII 


THE DANGER OF IMPENITENCE 


Let us therefore repent from the whole heart, that no one of us perish by the way. For if we have 
commandments that we should also practice this, to draw away men from idols and instruct them, how 
much more ought a soul already knowing God not to perish! Let us therefore assist one another that we 


may also lead up those weak as to what is good, in order that all may be saved; and let us convert and 
admonish one another. And let us not think to give heed and believe now only, while we are admonished 
by the presbyters, but also when we have returned home, remembering the commandments of the Lord; 
and let us not be dragged away by worldly lusts, but coming more frequently let us attempt to make 
advances in the commandments of the Lord, that all being of the same mind we may be gathered together 
unto life. For the Lord said, “I come to gather together all the nations, tribes, and tongues.” This He 
speaketh of the day of His appearing, when He shall come and redeem us, each one according to his 
works. And the unbelievers “shall see His glory,” and strength; and they shall think it strange when they 
see the sovereignty of the world in Jesus, saying, Woe unto us, Thou wast He, and we did not know and 
did not believe, and we did not obey the presbyters when they declared unto us concerning our salvation. 
And “their worm dieth not, and their fire is not quenched, and they shall be for a spectacle unto all flesh.” 
He speaketh of that day of judgment, when they shall see those among us that have been ungodly and 
acted deceitfully with the commandments of Jesus Christ. But the righteous who have done well and 
endured torments and hated the enjoyments of the soul, when they shall behold those that have gone 
astray and denied Jesus through their words or through their works, how that they are punished with 
grievous torments in unquenchable fire, shall be giving glory to God, saying, There will be hope for him 
that hath served God with his whole heart. 


CHAP. XVIII 
THE PREACHER CONFESSETH HIS OWN SINFULNESS 


Let us also become of the number of them that give thanks, that have served God, and not of the ungodly 
that are judged. For I myself also, being an utter sinner, and not yet escaped from temptation, but still 
being in the midst of the engines of the devil, give diligence to follow after righteousness, that I may have 
strength to come even near it, fearing the judgment to come. 


CHAP. XIX 
HE JUSTIFIETH HIS EXHORTATION 


Wherefore, brethren and sisters, after the God of truth hath been heard, I read to you an entreaty that ye 
may give heed to the things that are written, in order that ye may save both yourselves and him that 
readeth among you. For as a reward I ask of you that ye repent with the whole heart, thus giving to 
yourselves salvation and life. For by doing this we shall set a goal for all the young who are minded to 
labour on behalf of piety and the goodness of God. And let us not, unwise ones that we are, be affronted 
and sore displeased, whenever some one admonisheth and turneth us from iniquity unto righteousness. 
For sometimes while we are practising evil things we do not perceive it on account of the double- 
mindedness and unbelief that is in our breasts, and we are “darkened in our understanding” by our vain 
lusts. Let us then practice righteousness that we may be saved unto the end. Blessed are they that obey 
these ordinances. Even if for a little time they suffer evil in the world, they shall enjoy the immortal fruit 
of the resurrection. Let not then the godly man be grieved, if he be wretched in the times that now are; a 
blessed time waits for him. He, living again above with the fathers, shall be joyful for an eternity without 
grief. 


CHAP. Xx 


CONCLUDING WORD OF CONSOLATION. DOXOLOGY 


But neither let it trouble your understanding, that we see the unrighteous having riches and the servants 
of God straitened. Let us therefore, brethren and sisters, be believing: we are striving in the contest of the 
living God, we are exercised by the present life, in order that we may be crowned by that to come. No one 
of the righteous received fruit speedily, but awaiteth it. For if God gave shortly the recompense of the 
righteous, straightway we would be exercising ourselves in business, not in godliness; for we would seem 
to be righteous, while pursuing not what is godly but what is gainful. And on this account Divine judgment 
surprised a spirit that was not righteous, and loaded it with chains. 


To the only God invisible, the Father of truth, who sent forth to us the Saviour and Prince of incorruption, 
through whom also He manifested to us the truth and the heavenly life, to Him be the glory for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


Nicene Council 


The Nicene Creed 


The Creed 
As set forth at Nicoea, A.D. 325. 
We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all things, visible and invisible: 


And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, begotten of the Father, only begotten, that is, of the 
substance of the Father; 


God of God; Light of light; very God of very God; begotten, not made; being of one substance with the 
Father, 


By whom all things were made, both things in heaven and things in earth: 

Who for us men and for our salvation came down, and was incarnate, and was made man: 
He suffered, and rose again the third day: 

And ascended into heaven: 

And shall come again to judge the quick and the dead. 

And in the Holy Ghost, etc. 

The Ratification. 


And those who say There was a time when He was not, or that Before He was begotten He was not, or 
that He was made out of nothing; or who say that The Son of God is of any other substance, or that He is 
changeable or unstable,—these the Catholic and Apostolic Church anathematizes. 


Addenda, 

As Authorized at Constantinople, A.D. 381. 

(a) Of heaven and earth. 

(b) Begotten of the Father before all worlds. 

(c) By the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary. 

(d) Was crucified also for us, under Pontius Pilate, 

(e) And was buried. 

(f) Sitteth on the right hand of the Father, 

(g) Whose kingdom shall have no end. 

(h) The Lord, the Giver of life, 

Who proceedeth from the Father; 

Who with the Father and the Son together is worshipped and glorified; 
Who spake by the prophets: 

In one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

We acknowledge one baptism for the remission of sins. 
We look for the resurrection of the dead, 


And the life of the world to come. Amen. 


This Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan Creed was solemnly ratified by the Council of Ephesus (A.D. 431) with 
the decree that “No one shall be permitted to introduce, write, or compose any other faith, besides that 
which was defined by the holy Fathers assembled in the city of Nice, with the presence of the Holy Ghost.” 


Early Liturgies 


EARLY LITURGIES 
THE DIVINE LITURGY OF JAMES THE HOLY APOSTLE AND BROTHER OF THE LORD 


I 


THE PRIEST 


I O Sovereign Lord our God, contemn me not, defiled with a multitude of sins: for, behold, I have come to 
this Thy divine and heavenly mystery, not as being worthy; but looking only to Thy goodness, I direct my 
voice to Thee: God be merciful to me, a sinner; I have sinned against Heaven, and before Thee, and am 
unworthy to come into the presence of this Thy holy and spiritual table, upon which Thy only-begotten 
Son, and our Lord Jesus Christ, is mystically set forth as a sacrifice for me, a sinner, and stained with 
every spot. Wherefore I present to Thee this supplication and thanksgiving, that Thy Spirit the Comforter 
may be sent down upon me, strengthening and fitting me for this service; and count me worthy to make 
known without condemnation the word, delivered from Thee by me to the people, in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
with whom Thou art blessed, together with Thy all-holy, and good, and quickening, and consubstantial 
Spirit, now and ever, and to all eternity. Amen. 


Prayer of the standing beside the altar. 


II Glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit, the triune light of the Godhead, which is 
unity subsisting in trinity, divided, yet indivisible: for the Trinity is the one God Almighty, whose glory the 
heavens declare, and the earth His dominion, and the sea His might, and every sentient and intellectual 
creature at all times proclaims His majesty: for all glory becomes Him, and honour and might, greatness 
and magnificence, now and ever, and to all eternity. Amen. 


Prayer of the incense at the beginning. 


III Sovereign Lord Jesus Christ, O Word of God, who didst freely offer Thyself a blameless sacrifice upon 
the cross to God even the Father, the coal of double nature, that didst touch the lips of the prophet with 
the tongs, and didst take away his sins, touch also the hearts of us sinners, and purify us from every stain, 
and present us holy beside Thy holy altar, that we may offer Thee a sacrifice of praise: and accept from us, 
Thy unprofitable servants, this incense as an odour of a sweet smell, and make fragrant the evil odour of 
our soul and body, and purify us with the sanctifying power of Thy all-holy Spirit: for Thou alone art holy, 
who sanctifiest, and art communicated to the faithful; and glory becomes Thee, with Thy eternal Father, 
and Thy all-holy, and good, and quickening Spirit, now and ever, and to all eternity. Amen. 


Prayer of the commencement. 


IV O beneficent King eternal, and Creator of the universe, receive Thy Church, coming unto Thee through 
Thy Christ: fulfil to each what is profitable; lead all to perfection, and make us perfectly worthy of the 
grace of Thy sanctification, gathering us together within Thy holy Church, which Thou hast purchased by 
the precious blood of Thy only-begotten Son, and our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, with whom Thou art 
blessed and glorified, together with Thy all-holy, and good, and quickening Spirit, now and ever, and to all 
eternity. Amen. 


The Deacon. 
V Let us again pray to the Lord. 
The Priest, prayer of the incense at the entrance of the congregation. 


God, who didst accept the gifts of Abel, the sacrifice of Noah and of Abram, the incense of Aaron and of 
Zacharias, accept also from the hand of us sinners this incense for an odour of a sweet smell, and for 
remission of our sins, and those of all Thy people; for blessed art Thou, and glory becomes Thee, the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, now and ever. 


The Deacon. 
Sir, pronounce the blessing. 


The Priest prays. 


Our Lord and God, Jesus Christ, who through exceeding goodness and love not to be restrained wast 
crucified, and didst not refuse to be pierced by the spear and nails; who didst provide this mysterious and 
awful service as an everlasting memorial for us perpetually: bless Thy ministry in Christ the God, and 
bless our entrance, and fully complete the presentation of this our service by Thy unutterable compassion, 
now and ever, and to all eternity. Amen. 


The responsive prayer from the Deacon. 


VI. The Lord bless us, and make us worthy seraphically to offer gifts, and to sing the oft-sung hymn of the 
divine Trisagion, by the fulness and exceeding abundance of all the perfection of holiness, now and ever. 


Then the Deacon begins to sing in the entrance. 


Thou who art the only-begotten Son and Word of God, immortal; who didst submit for our salvation to 
become flesh of the holy God-mother, and ever-virgin Mary; who didst immutably become man and wast 
crucified, O Christ our God, and didst by Thy death tread death underfoot; who art one of the Holy Trinity 
glorified together with the Father and the Holy Spirit, save us. 


The Priest says this prayer from the gates to the altar. 


VII God Almighty, Lord great in glory, who hast given to us an entrance into the Holy of Holies, through 
the sojourning among men of Thy only-begotten Son, our Lord, and God, and Saviour Jesus Christ, we 
supplicate and invoke Thy goodness, since we are fearful and trembling when about to stand at Thy holy 
altar; send forth upon us, O God, Thy good grace, and sanctify our souls, and bodies, and spirits, and turn 
our thoughts to piety, in order that with a pure conscience we may bring unto Thee gifts, offerings, and 
fruits for the remission of our transgressions, and for the propitiation of all Thy people, by the grace and 
mercies and loving-kindness of Thy only-begotten Son, with whom Thou art blessed to all eternity. Amen. 


After the approach to the altar, the Priest says:— 

VIII. Peace be to all. 

The People. 

And to thy spirit. 

The Priest. 

The Lord bless us all, and sanctify us for the entrance and celebration of the divine and pure mysteries, 
giving rest to the blessed souls among the good and just, by His grace and loving-kindness, now and ever, 
and to all eternity. Amen. 

Then the Deacon says the bidding prayer. 


IX. In peace let us beseech the Lord. 


For the peace that is from above, and for God’s love to man, and for the salvation of our souls, let us 
beseech the Lord. 


For the peace of the whole world, for the unity of all the holy churches of God, let us beseech the Lord. 


For the remission of our sins, and forgiveness of our transgressions, and for our deliverance from all 
tribulation, wrath, danger, and distress, and from the uprising of our enemies, let us beseech the Lord. 


Then the Singers sing the Trisagion Hymn. 
Holy God, holy mighty, holy immortal, have mercy upon us. 
Then the Priest prays, bowing. 


X. O compassionate and merciful, long-suffering, and very gracious and true God, look from Thy prepared 
dwelling-place, and hear us Thy suppliants, and deliver us from every temptation of the devil and of man; 
withhold not Thy aid from us, nor bring on us chastisements too heavy for our strength: for we are unable 
to overcome what is opposed to us; but Thou art able, Lord, to save us from everything that is against us. 
Save us, O God, from the difficulties of this world, according to Thy goodness, in order that, having drawn 
nigh with a pure conscience to Thy holy altar, we may send up to Thee without condemnation the blessed 
hymn Trisagion, together with the heavenly powers, and that, having performed the service, well pleasing 
to Thee and divine, we may be counted worthy of eternal life. 


(Aloud.) 


Because Thou art holy, Lord our God, and dwellest and abidest in holy places, we send up the praise and 


the hymn Trisagion to Thee, the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, now and ever, and to all eternity. 
The People. 

Amen. 

The Priest. 

XI. Peace be to all. 

The People. 

And to thy spirit. 

The Singers. 

Alleluia. 


Then there are read in order the holy oracles of the Old Testament, and of the prophets; and the 
incarnation of the Son of God is set forth, and His sufferings and resurrection from the dead, His 
ascension into heaven, and His second appearing with glory; and this takes place daily in the holy and 
divine service. 

After the reading and instruction the Deacon says:— 

XII. Let us all say, Lord, be merciful. 

Lord Almighty, the God of our fathers; 

We beseech Thee, hear us. 

For the peace which is from above, and for the salvation of our souls; 

Let us beseech the Lord. 

For the peace of the whole world, and the unity of all the holy churches of God; 

Let us beseech the Lord. 

For the salvation and help of all the Christ-loving people; 


We beseech Thee, hear us. 


For our deliverance from all tribulation, wrath, danger, distress, from captivity, bitter death, and from our 
iniquities; 


We beseech Thee, hear us. 

For the people standing round, and waiting for the rich and plenteous mercy that is from Thee; 
We beseech Thee, be merciful and gracious. 

Save Thy people, O Lord, and bless Thine inheritance. 

Visit Thy world in mercy and compassion. 

Exalt the horn of Christians by the power of the precious and quickening cross. 

We beseech Thee, most merciful Lord, hear us praying to Thee, and have mercy upon us. 

The People (thrice). 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

The Deacon. 


XIII. For the remission of our sins, and forgiveness of our transgressions, and for our deliverance from all 
tribulation, wrath, danger, and distress, let us beseech the Lord. 


Let us all entreat from the Lord, that we may pass the whole day, perfect, holy, peaceful, and without sin. 
Let us entreat from the Lord a messenger of peace, a faithful guide, a guardian of our souls and bodies. 


Let us entreat from the Lord forgiveness and remission of our sins and transgressions. 


Let us entreat from the Lord the things which are good and proper for our souls, and peace for the world. 
Let us entreat from the Lord, that we may spend the remaining period of our life in peace and health. 


Let us entreat that the close of our lives may be Christian, without pain and without shame, and a good 
plea at the dread and awful judgment-seat of Christ. 


The Priest. 


XIV. For Thou art the gospel and the light, Saviour and keeper of our souls and bodies, God, and Thy only- 
begotten Son, and Thy all-holy Spirit, now and ever. 


The People. 
Amen. 
The Priest 


God, who hast taught us Thy divine and saving oracles, enlighten the souls of us sinners for the 
comprehension of the things which have been before spoken, so that we may not only be seen to be 
hearers of spiritual things, but also doers of good deeds, striving after guileless faith, blameless life, and 
pure conversation. 


(Aloud.) 


In Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom Thou art blessed, together with Thy all-holy, good, and quickening 
Spirit, now and always, and for ever. 


The People. 

Amen. 

The Priest. 

XV. Peace be to all. 

The People. 

And to Thy spirit. 

The Deacon. 

Let us bow our heads to the Lord. 
The People. 

To Thee, Lord. 

The Priest prays, saying:— 


O Sovereign giver of life, and provider of good things, who didst give to mankind the blessed hope of 
eternal life, our Lord Jesus Christ, count us worthy in holiness, and perfect this Thy divine service to the 
enjoyment of future blessedness. 


(Aloud.) 


So that, guarded by Thy power at all times, and led into the light of truth, we may send up the praise and 
the thanksgiving to Thee, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, now and ever. 


The People. 
Amen. 
The Deacon. 


XVI. Let none remain of the catechumens, none of the unbaptized, none of those who are unable to join 
with us in prayer. Look at one another. The door. 


All erect: let us again pray to the Lord. 


II 
THE PRIEST SAYS THE PRAYER OF INCENSE 


Sovereign Almighty, King of Glory, who knowest all things before their creation, manifest Thyself to us 
calling upon Thee at this holy hour, and redeem us from the shame of our transgressions; cleanse our 
mind and our thoughts from impure desires, from worldly deceit, from all influence of the devil; and 
accept from the hands of us sinners this incense, as Thou didst accept the offering of Abel, and Noah, and 
Aaron, and Samuel, and of all Thy saints, guarding us from everything evil, and preserving us for 
continually pleasing, and worshipping, and glorifying Thee, the Father, and Thy only-begotten Son, and 
Thy all-holy Spirit, now and always, and for ever. 


And the Readers begin the Cherubic Hymn. 


Let all mortal flesh be silent, and stand with fear and trembling, and meditate nothing earthly within 
itself:— 


For the King of kings and Lord of lords, Christ our God, comes forward to be sacrificed, and to be given 
for food to the faithful; and the bands of angels go before Him with every power and dominion, the many- 
eyed cherubim, and the six-winged seraphim, covering their faces, and crying aloud the hymn, Alleluia, 
Alleluia, Alleluia. 


The Priest, bringing in the holy gifts, says this prayer:— 


XVII. O God, our God, who didst send forth the heavenly bread, the food of the whole world, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to be a Saviour, and Redeemer, and Benefactor, blessing and sanctifying us, do Thou Thyself 
bless this offering, and graciously receive it to Thy altar above the skies: 


Remember in Thy goodness and love those who have brought it, and those for whom they have brought it, 
and preserve us without condemnation in the service of Thy divine mysteries: for hollowed and glorified is 
Thy all-honoured and great name, Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit, now and ever, and to all eternity. 


The Priest. 

Peace be to all. 

The Deacon. 

Sir, pronounce the blessing. 
The Priest. 


Blessed be God, who blesseth and sanctifieth us all at the presentation of the divine and pure mysteries, 
and giveth rest to the blessed souls among the holy and just, now and always, and to all eternity. 


The Deacon. 
XVIII Let us attend in wisdom. 
The Priest begins. 


I believe in one God, Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God: and the rest of the Creed. 


Then he prays, bowing his neck. 


XIX. God and Sovereign of all, make us, who are unworthy, worthy of this hour, lover of mankind; that 
being pure from all deceit and all hypocrisy, we may be united with one another by the bond of peace and 
love, being confirmed by the sanctification of Thy divine knowledge through Thine only-begotten Son, our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, with whom Thou art blessed, together with Thy all-holy, and good, and 
quickening Spirit, now and ever, and to all eternity. Amen. 


The Deacon. 


XX. Let us stand well, let us stand reverently, let us stand in the fear of God, and with compunction of 
heart. In peace let us pray to the Lord. 


The Priest. 


For God of peace, mercy, love, compassion, and loving-kindness art Thou, and Thine only-begotten Son, 
and Thine all-holy Spirit, now and ever. 


The People. 


Amen. 


The Priest. 

Peace be to all. 

The People. 

And to thy spirit. 

The Deacon. 

Let us salute one another with an holy kiss. Let us bow our heads to the Lord. 
The Priest bows, saying this prayer:— 


XXI. Only Lord and merciful God, on those who are bowing their necks before Thy holy altar, and seeking 
the spiritual gifts that come from Thee, send forth Thy good grace; and bless us all with every spiritual 
blessing, that cannot be taken from us, Thou, who dwellest on high, and hast regard unto things that are 
lowly. 

(Aloud.) 


For worthy of praise and worship and most glorious is Thy all-holy name, Father and Son and Holy Spirit, 
now and always, and to all eternity. 


The Deacon. 

Sir, pronounce the blessing. 

The Priest. 

The Lord will bless us, and minister with us all by His grace and loving-kindness. 
And again. 


The Lord will bless us, and make us worthy to stand at His holy altar, at all times, now and always, and for 
ever. 


And again. 


Blessed be God, who blesseth and sanctifieth us all in our attendance upon, and service of, His pure 
mysteries, now and always, and for ever. 


The Deacon makes the Universal Litany. 

XXII In peace let us pray to the Lord. 

The People. 

O Lord, have mercy. 

The Deacon. 

Save us, have mercy upon us, pity and keep us, O God, by Thy grace. 

For the peace that is from above, and the loving-kindness of God, and the salvation of our souls; 

Let us beseech the Lord. 

For the peace of the whole world, and the unity of all the holy churches of God; 

Let us beseech the Lord. 

For those who bear fruit, and labour honourably in the holy churches of God; for those who remember the 
poor, the widows and the orphans, the strangers and needy ones; and for those who have requested us to 
mention them in our prayers; 

Let us beseech the Lord. 


For those who are in old age and infirmity, for the sick and suffering, and those who are troubled by 
unclean spirits, for their speedy cure from God and their salvation; 


Let us beseech the Lord. 


For those who are passing their days in virginity, and celibacy, and discipline, and for those in holy 


matrimony; and for the holy fathers and brethren agonizing in mountains, and dens, and caves of the 
earth; 


Let us beseech the Lord. 


For Christians sailing, travelling, living among strangers, and for our brethren in captivity, in exile, in 
prison, and in bitter slavery, their peaceful return; 


Let us beseech the Lord. 


For the remission of our sins, and forgiveness of our transgressions, and for our deliverance from all 
tribulation, wrath, danger, and constraint, and uprising against us of enemies; 


Let us beseech the Lord. 


For favourable weather, peaceful showers, beneficent dews, abundance of fruits, the perfect close of a 
good season, and for the crown of the year; 


Let us beseech the Lord. 


For our fathers and brethren present, and praying with us in this holy hour, and at every season, their 
zeal, labour, and earnestness; 


Let us beseech the Lord. 


For every Christian soul in tribulation and distress, and needing the mercy and succour of God; for the 
return of the erring, the health of the sick, the deliverance of the captives, the rest of the fathers and 
brethren that have fallen asleep aforetime; 


Let us beseech the Lord. 


For the hearing and acceptance of our prayer before God, and the sending down on us His rich mercies 
and compassion. 


Let us beseech the Lord. 


And for the offered, precious, heavenly, unutterable, pure, glorious, dread, awful, divine gifts, and the 
salvation of the priest who stands by and offers them; 


Let us offer supplication to God the Lord. 

The People. 

O Lord, have mercy. 

(Thrice.) 

Then the Priest makes the sign of the cross on the gifts, and, standing, speaks separately thus:— 
XXIII Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will among men, etc. 

(Thrice.) 

Lord, Thou wilt open my lips, and my mouth shall show forth Thy praise. 

(Thrice.) 

Let my mouth be filled with Thy praise, O Lord, that I may tell of Thy glory, of Thy majesty, all the day. 
(Thrice.) 


Of the Father. Amen. And of the Son. Amen. And of the Holy Spirit. Amen. Now and always, and to all 
eternity. Amen. 


And bowing to this side and to that, he says: 

XXIV. Magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt His name together. 

And they answer, bowing:— 

The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee. 


Then the Priest, at great length:— 


O Sovereign Lord, who hast visited us in compassion and mercies, and hast freely given to us, Thy humble 
and sinful and unworthy servants, boldness to stand at Thy holy altar, and to offer to Thee this dread and 
bloodless sacrifice for our sins, and for the errors of the people, look upon me Thy unprofitable servant, 
and blot out my transgressions for Thy compassion’s sake; and purify my lips and heart from all pollution 
of flesh and spirit; and remove from me every shameful and foolish thought, and fit me by the power of 
Thy all-holy Spirit for this service; and receive me graciously by Thy goodness as I draw nigh to Thy altar. 


And be pleased, O Lord, that these gifts brought by our hands may be acceptable, stooping to my 
weakness; and cast me not away from Thy presence, and abhor not my unworthiness; but pity me 
according to Thy great mercy, and according to the multitude of Thy mercies pass by my transgressions, 
that, having come before Thy glory without condemnation, I may be counted worthy of the protection of 
Thy only-begotten Son, and of the illumination of Thy all-holy Spirit, that I may not be as a slave of sin cast 
out, but as Thy servant may find grace and mercy and forgiveness of sins before Thee, both in the world 
that now is and in that which is to come. 


I beseech Thee, Almighty Sovereign, all-powerful Lord, hear my prayer; for Thou art He who workest all 
in all, and we all seek in all things the help and succour that come from Thee and Thy only-begotten Son, 
and the good and quickening and consubstantial Spirit, now and ever. 


XXV. O God, who through Thy great and unspeakable love didst send forth Thy only-begotten Son into the 
world, in order that He might turn back the lost sheep, turn not away us sinners, laying hold of Thee by 
this dread and bloodless sacrifice; for we trust not in our own righteousness, but in Thy good mercy, by 
which Thou purchasest our race. 


We entreat and beseech Thy goodness that it may not be for condemnation to Thy people that this mystery 
for salvation has been administered by us, but for remission of sins, for renewal of souls and bodies, for 
the well-pleasing of Thee, God and Father, in the mercy and love of Thy only-begotten Son, with whom 
Thou art blessed, together with Thy all-holy and good and quickening Spirit, now and always, and for ever. 


XXVI. O Lord God, who didst create us, and bring us into life, who hast shown to us ways to salvation, who 
hast granted to us a revelation of heavenly mysteries, and hast appointed us to this ministry in the power 
of Thy all-holy Spirit, grant, O Sovereign, that we may become servants of Thy new testament, ministers 
of Thy pure mysteries, and receive us as we draw near to Thy holy altar, according to the greatness of Thy 
mercy, that we may become worthy of offering to Thee gifts and sacrifices for our transgressions and for 
those of the people; and grant to us, O Lord, with all fear and a pure conscience to offer to Thee this 
spiritual and bloodless sacrifice, and graciously receiving it unto Thy holy and spiritual altar above the 
skies for an odour of a sweet spiritual smell, send down in answer on us the grace of Thy all-holy Spirit. 


And, O God, look upon us, and have regard to this our reasonable service, and accept it, as Thou didst 
accept the gifts of Abel, the sacrifices of Noah, the priestly offices of Moses and Aaron, the peace- 
offerings of Samuel, the repentance of David, the incense of Zacharias. As Thou didst accept from the 
hand of Thy apostles this true service, so accept also in Thy goodness from the hands of us sinners these 
offered gifts; and grant that our offering may be acceptable, sanctified by the Holy Spirit, as a propitiation 
for our transgressions and the errors of the people; and for the rest of the souls that have fallen asleep 
aforetime; that we also, Thy humble, sinful, and unworthy servants, being counted worthy without guile to 
serve Thy holy altar, may receive the reward of faithful and wise stewards, and may find grace and mercy 
in the terrible day of Thy just and good retribution. 


Prayer of the veil. 


XXVII. We thank Thee, O Lord our God, that Thou hast given us boldness for the entrance of Thy holy 
places, which Thou hast renewed to us as a new and living way through the veil of the flesh of Thy Christ. 
We therefore, being counted worthy to enter into the place of the tabernacle of Thy glory, and to be within 
the veil, and to behold the Holy of Holies, cast ourselves down before Thy goodness: 


Lord, have mercy on us: since we are full of fear and trembling, when about to stand at Thy holy altar, and 
to offer this dread and bloodless sacrifice for our own sins and for the errors of the people: send forth, O 
God, Thy good grace, and sanctify our souls, and bodies, and spirits; and turn our thoughts to holiness, 
that with a pure conscience we may bring to Thee a peace-offering, the sacrifice of praise: 


(Aloud.) 


By the mercy and loving-kindness of Thy only-begotten Son, with whom Thou art blessed, together with 
Thy all-holy, and good, and quickening Spirit, now and always: 


The People. 
Amen. 


The Priest. 


Peace be to all. 
The Deacon. 


Let us stand reverently, let us stand in the fear of God, and with contrition: let us attend to the holy 
communion service, to offer peace to God. 


The People. 
The offering of peace, the sacrifice of praise. 
The Priest [A veil is now withdrawn from the oblation of bread and wine. ] 


And, uncovering the veils that darkly invest in symbol this sacred ceremonial, do Thou reveal it clearly to 
us: fill our intellectual vision with absolute light, and having purified our poverty from every pollution of 
flesh and spirit, make it worthy of this dread and awful approach: for Thou art an all-merciful and 
gracious God, and we send up the praise and the thanksgiving to Thee, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, now, 
and always, and for ever. 


Ill 


THE ANAPHORA 


Then he says aloud:— 


XXVIII. The love of the Lord and Father, the grace of the Lord and Son, and the fellowship and the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, be with us all. 


The People. 

And with thy spirit. 

The Priest. 

Let us lift up our minds and our hearts. 
The People. 

It is becoming and right. 

Then the Priest prays. 


Verily it is becoming and right, proper and due to praise Thee, to sing of Thee, to bless Thee, to worship 
Thee, to glorify Thee, to give Thee thanks, Maker of every creature visible and invisible, the treasure of 
eternal good things, the fountain of life and immortality, God and Lord of all: 


Whom the heavens of heavens praise, and all the host of them; the sun, and the moon, and all the choir of 
the stars; earth, sea, and all that is in them; Jerusalem, the heavenly assembly, and church of the first- 
born that are written in heaven; spirits of just men and of prophets; souls of martyrs and of apostles; 
angels, archangels, thrones, dominions, principalities, and authorities, and dread powers; and the many- 
eyed cherubim, and the six-winged seraphim, which cover their faces with two wings, their feet with two, 
and with two they fly, crying one to another with unresting lips, with unceasing praises: 


(Aloud.) 


With loud voice singing the victorious hymn of Thy majestic glory, crying aloud, praising, shouting, and 
saying:— 


The People. 


Holy, holy, holy, O Lord of Sabaoth, the heaven and the earth are full of Thy glory. Hosanna in the highest; 
blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord. Hosanna in the highest. 


The Priest, making the sign of the cross on the gifts, says:— 


XXIX. Holy art Thou, King of eternity, and Lord and giver of all holiness; holy also Thy only-begotten Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom Thou hast made all things; holy also Thy Holy Spirit, which searches all 
things, even Thy deep things, O God: holy art Thou, almighty, all-powerful, good, dread, merciful, most 
compassionate to Thy creatures; who didst make man from earth after Thine own image and likeness; who 
didst give him the joy of paradise; and when he transgressed Thy commandment, and fell away, didst not 
disregard nor desert him, O Good One, but didst chasten him as at merciful father, call him by the law, 
instruct him by the prophets; and afterwards didst send forth Thine only-begotten Son Himself, our Lord 


Jesus Christ, into the world, that He by His coming might renew and restore Thy image; 


Who, having descended from heaven, and become flesh of the Holy Spirit and Virgin Godmother Mary, 
and having sojourned among men, fulfilled the dispensation for the salvation of our race; and being about 
to endure His voluntary and life-giving death by the cross, He the sinless for us the sinners, in the night in 
which He was betrayed, nay, rather delivered Himself up for the life and salvation of the world, 


Then the Priest holds the bread in his hand, and says:— 

XXX. Having taken the bread in His holy and pure and blameless and immortal hands, lifting up His eyes 
to heaven, and showing it to Thee, His God and Father, He gave thanks, and hallowed, and brake, and 
gave it to us, His disciples and apostles, saying:— 

The Deacons say: 

For the remission of sins and life everlasting. 

Then he says aloud:— 

Take, eat: this is my body, broken for you, and given for remission of sins. 

The People. 

Amen. 


Then he takes the cup, and says:— 


In like manner, after supper, He took the cup, and having mixed wine and water, lifting up His eyes to 
heaven, and presenting it to Thee, His God and Father, He gave thanks, and hollowed and blessed it, and 
filled it with the Holy Spirit, and gave it to us His disciples, saying, Drink ye all of it; this is my blood of 
the new testament shed for you and many, and distributed for the remission of sins. 


The People. 
Amen. 
The Priest. 


This do in remembrance of me; for as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show forth the 
Lord’s death, and confess His resurrection, till He come. 


The Deacons say:— 

We believe and confess: 

The People. 

We show forth Thy death, O Lord, and confess Thy resurrection. 
The Priest (Oblation). 


XXXI. Remembering, therefore, His life-giving sufferings, His saving cross, His death and His burial, and 
resurrection from the dead on the third day, and His ascension into heaven, and sitting at the right hand 
of Thee, our God and Father, and His second glorious and awful appearing, when He shall come with glory 
to judge the quick and the dead, and render to every one according to His works; even we, sinful men, 
offer unto Thee, O Lord, this dread and bloodless sacrifice, praying that Thou wilt not deal with us after 
our sins, nor reward us according to our iniquities; 


But that Thou, according to Thy mercy and Thy unspeakable loving-kindness, passing by and blotting out 
the handwriting against us Thy suppliants, wilt grant to us Thy heavenly and eternal gifts (which eye hath 
not seen, and ear hath not heard, and which have not entered into the heart of man ) that thou hast 
prepared, O God, for those who love Thee; and reject not, O loving Lord, the people for my sake, or for my 
sin’s sake: 

Then he says, thrice:— 

For Thy people and Thy Church supplicate Thee. 

The People. 

Have mercy on us, O Lord our God, Father Almighty. 


Again the Priest says (Invocation):— 


XXXII. Have mercy upon us, O God Almighty. 
Have mercy upon us, O God our Saviour. 


Have mercy upon us, O God, according to Thy great mercy, and send forth on us, and on these offered 
gifts, Thy all-holy Spirit. 


Then, bowing his neck, he says:— 


The sovereign and quickening Spirit, that sits upon the throne with Thee, our God and Father, and with 
Thy only-begotten Son, reigning with Thee; the consubstantial and co-eternal; that spoke in the law and in 
the prophets, and in Thy New Testament; that descended in the form of a dove on our Lord Jesus Christ at 
the river Jordan, and abode on Him; that descended on Thy apostles in the form of tongues of fire in the 
upper room of the holy and glorious Zion on the day of Pentecost: this Thine all-holy Spirit, send down, O 
Lord, upon us, and upon these offered holy gifts; 


And rising up, he says aloud:— 


That coming, by His holy and good and glorious appearing, He may sanctify this bread, and make it the 
holy body of Thy Christ. 


The People. 

Amen. 

The Priest. 

And this cup the precious blood of Thy Christ. 
The People. 

Amen. 

The Priest by himself standing. 


XXXIII. That they may be to all that partake of them for remission of sins, and for life everlasting, for the 
sanctification of souls and of bodies, for bearing the fruit of good works, for the stablishing of Thy Holy 
Catholic Church, which Thou hast founded on the Rock of Faith, that the gates of hell may not prevail 
against it; delivering it from all heresy and scandals, and from those who work iniquity, keeping it till the 
fulness of the time. 


And having bowed, he says:— 


XXXIV. We present them to Thee also, O Lord, for the holy places, which Thou hast glorified by the divine 
appearing of Thy Christ, and by the visitation of Thy all-holy Spirit; especially for the glorious Zion, the 
mother of all the churches; and for Thy Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church throughout the world: even 
now, O Lord, bestow upon her the rich gifts of Thy all-holy Spirit. 


Remember also, O Lord, our holy fathers and brethren in it, and the bishops in all the world, who rightly 
divide the word of Thy truth. 


Remember also, O Lord, every city and country, and those of the true faith dwelling in them, their peace 
and security. 


Remember, O Lord, Christians sailing, travelling, sojourning in strange lands; our fathers and brethren, 
who are in bonds, prison, captivity, and exile; who are in mines, and under torture, and in bitter slavery. 
Remember, O Lord, the sick and afflicted, and those troubled by unclean spirits, their speedy healing from 
Thee, O God, and their salvation. 


Remember, O Lord, every Christian soul in affliction and distress, needing Thy mercy and succour, O God; 
and the return of the erring. 


Remember, O Lord, our fathers and brethren, toiling hard, and ministering unto us, for Thy holy name’s 
sake. 


Remember all, O Lord, for good: have mercy on all, O Lord, be reconciled to us all: give peace to the 
multitudes of Thy people: put away scandals: bring wars to an end: make the uprising of heresies to 
cease: grant Thy peace and Thy love to us, O God our Saviour, the hope of all the ends of the earth. 


Remember, O Lord, favourable weather, peaceful showers, beneficent dews, abundance of fruits, and to 
crown the year with Thy goodness; for the eyes of all wait on Thee, and Thou givest their food in due 
season: thou openest Thy hand, and fillest every living thing with gladness. 


Remember, O Lord, those who bear fruit, and labour honourably in the holy of Thy Church; and those who 
forget not the poor, the widows, the orphans, the strangers, and the needy; and all who have desired us to 
remember them in our prayers. 


Moreover, O Lord, be pleased to remember those who have brought these offerings this day to Thy holy 
altar, and for what each one has brought them or with what mind, and those persons who have just now 
been mentioned to Thee. 


Remember, O Lord, according to the multitude of Thy mercy and compassion, me also, Thy humble and 
unprofitable servant; and the deacons who surround Thy holy altar, and graciously give them a blameless 
life, keep their ministry undefiled, and purchase for them a good degree, that we may find mercy and 
grace, with all the saints that have been well pleasing to Thee since the world began, to generation and 
generation—grandsires, sires, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, confessors, teachers, saints, and 
every just spirit made perfect in the faith of Thy Christ. 


XXXV. Hail, Mary, highly favoured: the Lord is with Thee; blessed art thou among women, and blessed the 
fruit of thy womb, for thou didst bear the Saviour of our souls. 


The Deacons. 
XXXVI. Remember us, O Lord God. 
The Priest, bowing, says:— 


Remember, O Lord God, the spirits and all flesh, of whom we have made mention, and of whom we have 
not made mention, who are of the true faith, from righteous Abel unto this day: unto them do Thou give 
rest there in the land of the living, in Thy kingdom, in the joy of paradise, in the bosom of Abraham, and of 
Isaac, and of Jacob, our holy fathers; whence pain, and grief, and lamentation have fled: there the light of 
Thy countenance looks upon them, and enlightens them for ever. 


Make the end of our lives Christian, acceptable, blameless, and peaceful, O Lord, gathering us together, O 
Lord, under the feet of Thine elect, when Thou wilt, and as Thou wilt; only without shame and 


transgressions, through Thy only-begotten Son, our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ: for He is the 
only sinless one who hath appeared on the earth. 


The Deacon. 

And let us pray:— 

For the peace and establishing of the whole world, and of the holy churches of God, and for the purposes 
for which each one made his offering, or according to the desire he has: and for the people standing 
round, and for all men, and all women: 

The People. 

And for all men and all women. (Amen.) 

The Priest says aloud:— 

Wherefore, both to them and to us, do Thou in Thy goodness and love: 


The People. 


Forgive, remit, pardon, O God, our transgressions, voluntary and involuntary: in deed and in word: in 
knowledge and in ignorance: by night and by day: in thought and intent: in Thy goodness and love, forgive 
us them all. 


The Priest. 


Through the grace and compassion and love of Thy only-begotten Son, with whom Thou art blessed and 
glorified, together with the all-holy, and good, and quickening Spirit, now and ever, and to all eternity. 


The People. 

Amen. 

The Priest. 

XXXVII. Peace be to all: 


The People. 


And to thy spirit. 
The Deacon. 
Again, and continually, in peace let us pray to the Lord. 


For the gifts to the Lord God presented and sanctified, precious, heavenly, unspeakable, pure, glorious, 
dread, awful, divine; 


Let us pray. 


That the Lord our God, having graciously received them to His altar that is holy and above the heavens, 
rational and spiritual, for the odour of a sweet spiritual savour, may send down in answer upon us the 
divine grace and the gift of the all-holy Spirit; 


Let us pray. 

Having prayed for the unity of the faith, and the communion of His all-holy and adorable Spirit; 
Let us commend ourselves and one another, and our whole life, to Christ our God: 

The People. 

Amen. 

The Priest prays. 


XXXVIII. God and Father of our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ, the glorious Lord, the blessed 
essence, the bounteous goodness, the God and Sovereign of all, who art blessed to all eternity, who sittest 
upon the cherubim, and art glorified by the seraphim, before whom stand thousand thousands and ten 
thousand times ten thousand hosts of angels and archangels: Thou hast accepted the gifts, offerings, and 
fruits brought unto Thee as an odour of a sweet spiritual smell, and hast been pleased to sanctify them, 
and make them perfect, O good One, by the grace of Thy Christ, and by the presence of Thy all-holy Spirit. 


Sanctify also, O Lord, our souls, and bodies, and spirits, and touch our understandings, and search our 
consciences, and cast out from us every evil imagination, every impure feeling, every base desire, every 
unbecoming thought, all envy, and vanity, and hypocrisy, all lying, all deceit, every worldly affection, all 
covetousness, all vainglory, all indifference, all vice, all passion, all anger, all malice, all blasphemy, every 
motion of the flesh and spirit that is not in accordance with Thy holy will: 

(Aloud.) 


And count us worthy, O loving Lord, with boldness, without condemnation, in a pure heart, with a contrite 
spirit, with unshamed face, with sanctified lips, to dare to call upon Thee, the holy God, Father in heaven, 
and to say, 


The People. 
Our Father, which art in heaven: hollowed be Thy name; and so on to the doxology. 
The Priest, bowing, says (the Embolism ):— 


And lead us not into temptation, Lord, Lord of Hosts, who knowest our frailty, but deliver us from the evil 
one and his works, and from all his malice and craftiness, for the sake of Thy holy name, which has been 
placed upon our humility: 


(Aloud.) 

For Thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, now and for ever. 
The People. 

Amen. 

The Priest. 

XXXIX. Peace be to all. 

The People. 

And to thy spirit. 


The Deacon. 


Let us bow our heads to the Lord. 
The People. 

To Thee, O Lord. 

The Priest prays, speaking thus:— 


To Thee, O Lord, we Thy servants have bowed our heads before Thy holy altar, waiting for the rich 
mercies that are from Thee. 


Send forth upon us, O Lord, Thy plenteous grace and Thy blessing; and sanctify our souls, bodies, and 
spirits, that we may become worthy communicants and partakers of Thy holy mysteries, to the forgiveness 
of sins and life everlasting: 


(Aloud.) 


For adorable and glorified art Thou, our God, and Thy only-begotten Son, and Thy all-holy Spirit, now and 
ever. 


The People. 
Amen. 
The Priest says aloud:— 


And the grace and the mercies of the holy and consubstantial, and uncreated, and adorable Trinity, shall 
be with us all. 


The People. 

And with thy spirit. 

The Deacon. 

In the fear of God, let us attend. 

The Priest says secretly:— 

O holy Lord, that abidest in holy places, sanctify us by the word of Thy grace, and by the visitation of Thy 
all-holy Spirit: for Thou, O Lord, hast said, Ye will be holy, for Iam holy. O Lord our God, incomprehensible 
Word of God, one in substance with the Father and the Holy Spirit, co-eternal and indivisible, accept the 


pure hymn, in Thy holy and bloodless sacrifices; with the cherubim, and seraphim, and from me, a sinful 
man, crying and saying:— 


He takes up the gifts and saith aloud:— 

XL. The holy things unto holy. 

The People. 

One only is holy, one Lord Jesus Christ, to the glory of God the Father, to whom be glory to all eternity. 
The Deacon. 


XLI. For the remission of our sins, and the propitiation of our souls, and for every soul in tribulation and 
distress, needing the mercy and succour of God, and for the return of the erring, the healing of the sick, 
the deliverance of the captives, the rest of our fathers and brethren who have fallen asleep aforetime; 


Let us all say fervently, Lord, have mercy: 
The People (twelve times). 
Lord, have mercy. 


Then the Priest breaks the bread, and holds the half in his right hand, and the half in his left, and dips 
that in his right hand in the chalice, saying:— 


The union of the all-holy body and precious blood of our Lord and God and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


Then he makes the sign of the cross on that in his left hand: then with that which has been signed the 
other half: then forthwith he begins to divide, and before all to give to each chalice a single piece, saying: 


It has been made one, and sanctified, and perfected, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit, now and ever. 


And when he makes the sign of the cross on the bread, he says:— 


Behold the Lamb of God, the Son of the Father, that taketh away the sin of the world, sacrificed for the life 
and salvation of the world. 


And when he gives a single piece to each chalice he says:— 


A holy portion of Christ, full of grace and truth, of the Father, and of the Holy Spirit, to whom be the glory 
and the power to all eternity. 


Then he begins to divide, and to say:— 

XLII. The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want. In green pastures, and so on. 
Then, 

I will bless the Lord at all times, and so on. 
Then, 

I will extol Thee, my God, O King, and so on. 
Then, 

O praise the Lord, all ye nations, and so on. 
The Deacon. 

Sir, pronounce the blessing. 

The Priest. 


The Lord will bless us, and keep us without condemnation for the communion of His pure gifts, now and 
always, and for ever. 


And when they have filled, the Deacon says:— 
Sir, pronounce the blessing. 
The Priest says:— 


The Lord will bless us, and make us worthy with the pure touchings of our fingers to take the live coal, 
and place it upon the mouths of the faithful for the purification and renewal of their souls and bodies, now 
and always. 


Then, 


O taste and see that the Lord is good; who is parted and not divided; distributed to the faithful and not 
expended; for the remission of sins, and the life everlasting; now and always, and for ever. 


The Deacon. 

In the peace of Christ, let us sing: 

The Singers. 

O taste and see that the Lord is good. 

The Priest says the prayer before the communion. 


O Lord our God, the heavenly bread, the life of the universe, I have sinned against Heaven, and before 
Thee, and am not worthy to partake of Thy pure mysteries; but as a merciful God, make me worthy by Thy 
grace, without condemnation to partake of Thy holy body and precious blood, for the remission of sins, 
and life everlasting. 


XLIII. Then he distributes to the clergy; and when the deacons take the disks and the chalices for 
distribution to the people, the Deacon, who takes the first disk, says:— 


Sir, pronounce the blessing. 


The Priest replies:— 
Glory to God who has sanctified and is sanctifying us all. 
The Deacon says:— 


Be Thou exalted, O God, over the heavens, and Thy glory over all the earth, and Thy kingdom endureth to 
all eternity. 


And when the Deacon is about to put it on the side-table the Priest says:— 
Blessed be the name of the Lord our God for ever. 

The Deacon. 

In the fear of God, and in faith and love, draw nigh. 

The People. 

Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord. 

And again, when he sets down the disk upon the side-table, he says:— 

Sir, pronounce the blessing. 

The Priest. 

Save Thy people, O God, and bless Thine inheritance. 

The Priest again. 

Glory to our God, who has sanctified us all. 

And when he has put the chalice back on the holy table, the Priest says:— 
Blessed be the name of the Lord to all eternity. 

The Deacons and the People say:— 


Fill our mouths with Thy praise, O Lord, and fill our lips with joy, that we may sing of Thy glory, of Thy 
greatness all the day. 


And again:— 


We render thanks to Thee, Christ our God, that Thou hast made us worthy to partake of Thy body and 
blood, for the remission of sins, and for life everlasting. Do Thou, in Thy goodness and love, keep us, we 
pray Thee, without condemnation. 


The prayer of incense at the last entrance. 


XLIV. We render thanks to Thee, the Saviour and God of all, for all the good things Thou hast given us, and 
for the participation of Thy holy and pure mysteries, and we offer to Thee this incense, praying: Keep us 
under the shadow of Thy wings, and count us worthy till our last breath to partake of Thy holy rites for the 
sanctification of our souls and bodies, for the inheritance of the kingdom of heaven: for Thou, O God, art 
our sanctification, and we send up praise and thanksgiving to Thee, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 


The Deacon begins in the entrance. 


Glory to Thee, glory to Thee, glory to Thee, O Christ the King, only-begotten Word of the Father, that Thou 
hast counted us, Thy sinful and unworthy servants, worthy to enjoy thy pure mysteries for the remission of 
sins, and for life everlasting: glory to Thee. 


And when he has made the entrance, the Deacon begins to speak thus:— 
XLV. Again and again, and at all times, in peace, let us beseech the Lord. 


That the participation of His Holy rites may be to us for the turning away from every wicked thing, for our 
support on the journey to life everlasting, for the communion and gift of the Holy Spirit; 


Let us pray. 


The Priest prays. 


Commemorating our all-holy, pure, most glorious, blessed Lady, the God-Mother and Ever-Virgin Mary, 
and all the saints that have been well-pleasing to Thee since the world began, let us devote ourselves, and 
one another, and our whole life, to Christ our God: 

The People. 

To Thee, O Lord. 

The Priest. 


XLVI. O God, who through Thy great and unspeakable love didst condescend to the weakness of Thy 
servants, and hast counted us worthy to partake of this heavenly table, condemn not us sinners for the 
participation of Thy pure mysteries; but keep us, O good One, in the sanctification of Thy Holy Spirit, that 
being made holy, we may find part and inheritance with all Thy saints that have been well-pleasing to 
Thee since the world began, in the light of Thy countenance, through the mercy of Thy only-begotten Son, 
our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ, with whom Thou art blessed, together with Thy all-holy, and 
good, and quickening Spirit: for blessed and glorified is Thy all-precious and glorious name, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, now and ever, and to all eternity. 


The People. 

Amen. 

The Priest. 

Peace be to all. 

The People. 

And to thy spirit. 

The Deacon. 

XLVII. Let us bow our heads to the Lord. 

The Priest. 

O God, great and marvellous, look upon Thy servants, for we have bowed our heads to Thee. Stretch forth 
Thy hand, strong and full of blessings, and bless Thy people. Keep Thine inheritance, that always and at 
all times we may glorify Thee, our only living and true God, the holy and consubstantial Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, now and ever, and to all eternity. 


(Aloud.) 


For unto Thee is becoming and is due praise from us all, and honour, and adoration, and thanksgiving, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, now and ever. 


The Deacon. 

XLVIII. In the peace of Christ let us sing: 

And again he says:— 

In the peace of Christ let us go on: 

The People. 

In the name of the Lord. Sir, pronounce the blessing. 
Dismission prayer, spoken by the Deacon. 


Going on from glory to glory, we praise Thee, the Saviour of our souls. Glory to Father, and Son, and Holy 
Spirit now and ever, and to all eternity. We praise Thee, the Saviour of our souls. 


The Priest says a prayer from the altar to the sacristy. 


XLIX. Going on from strength to strength, and having fulfilled all the divine service in Thy temple, even 
now we beseech Thee, O Lord our God, make us worthy of perfect loving-kindness; make straight our 
path: root us in Thy fear, and make us worthy of the heavenly kingdom, in Christ Jesus our Lord, with 
whom Thou art blessed, together with Thy all-holy, and good, and quickening Spirit, now and always, and 
for ever. 


The Deacon. 


L. Again and again, and at all times, in peace let us beseech the Lord. 
Prayer said in the sacristy after the dismissal. 


Thou hast given unto us, O Lord, sanctification in the communion of the all-holy body and precious blood 
of Thy only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ; give unto us also the grace of Thy good Spirit, and keep 
us blameless in the faith, lead us unto perfect adoption and redemption, and to the coming joys of 
eternity; for Thou art our sanctification and light, O God, and Thy only-begotten Son, and Thy all-holy 
Spirit, now and ever, and to all eternity. Amen. 


The Deacon. 
In the peace of Christ let us keep watch. 
The Priest. 


Blessed is God, who blesseth and sanctifieth through the communion of the holy, and quickening, and 
pure mysteries, now and ever, and to all eternity. Amen. 


Then the prayer of propitiation. 


O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, Lamb and Shepherd, who takest away the sin of the world, who 
didst freely forgive their debt to the two debtors, and gavest remission of her sins to the woman that was 
a sinner, who gavest healing to the paralytic, with the remission of his sins; forgive, remit, pardon, O God, 
our offences, voluntary and involuntary, in knowledge and in ignorance, by transgression and by 
disobedience, which Thy all-holy Spirit knows better than Thy servants do: 


And if men, carnal and dwelling in this world, have in aught erred from Thy commandments, either moved 
by the devil, whether in word or in deed, or if they have come under a curse, or by reason of some special 
vow, I entreat and beseech Thy unspeakable loving-kindness, that they may be set free from their word, 
and released from the oath and the special vow, according to Thy goodness. 


Verily, O Sovereign Lord, hear my supplication on behalf of Thy servants, and do Thou pass by all their 
errors, remembering them no more; forgive them every transgression, voluntary and involuntary; deliver 
them from everlasting punishment: for Thou art He that hast commanded us, saying, Whatsoever things 
ye bind upon earth, shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever things ye loose upon earth, shall be loosed 
in heaven: for, thou art our God, a God able to pity, and to save and to forgive sins; and glory is due unto 
Thee, with the eternal Father, and the quickening Spirit, now and ever, and to all eternity. Amen. 


THE DIVINE LITURGY OF THE HOLY APOSTLE AND EVANGELIST MARK, THE DISCIPLE OF THE HOLY PETER 


The Priest. 

I. Peace be to all. 

The People. 

And to thy spirit. 

The Deacon. 

Pray. 

The People. 

Lord, have mercy; Lord, have mercy; Lord, have mercy. 
The Priest prays secretly: 


We give Thee thanks, yea, more than thanks, O Lord our God, the Father of our Lord and God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, for all Thy goodness at all times and in all places, because Thou hast shielded, rescued, 
helped, and guided us all the days of our lives, and brought us unto this hour, permitting us again to stand 
before Thee in Thy holy place, that we may implore forgiveness of our sins and propitiation to all Thy 
people. We pray and beseech Thee, merciful God, to grant in Thy goodness that we may spend this holy 
day and all the time of our lives without sin, in fulness of joy, health, safety, holiness, and reverence of 
Thee. But all envy, all fear, all temptation, all the influence of Satan, all the snares of wicked men, do 
Thou, O Lord, drive away from us, and from Thy Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. Bestow upon us, O 
Lord, what is good and meet. Whatever sin we commit in thought, word, or deed, do Thou in Thy goodness 
and mercy be pleased to pardon. Leave us not, O Lord, while we hope in Thee; nor lead us into 
temptation, but deliver us from the evil one and from his works, through the grace, mercy, and love of 
Thine only-begotten Son. 


(In a loud voice.) 


Through whom and with whom be glory and power to Thee, in Thy most holy, good, and life-giving Spirit, 
now, henceforth, and for evermore. 


The People. 
Amen. 

The Priest. 

II. Peace be to all. 
The People. 

And to thy spirit. 
The Deacon. 

Pray for the king. 
The People. 

Lord, have mercy; Lord, have mercy; Lord, have mercy. 
The Priest prays. 


O God, Sovereign Lord, the Father of our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ, we pray and beseech 
Thee to grant that our king may enjoy peace, and be just and brave. Subdue under him, O God, all his 
adversaries and enemies. Gird on thy shield and armour, and rise to his aid. Give him the victory, O God, 
that his heart may be set on peace and the praise of Thy holy name, that we too in his peaceful reign may 
spend a calm and tranquil life in all reverence and godly fear, through the grace, mercy, and love of Thine 
only-begotten Son: 


(In a loud voice.) 


Through whom and with whom be glory and power to Thee, with Thy most holy, good, and life-giving 
Spirit, now, henceforth, and for evermore. 


The People. 

Amen. 

The Priest. 

III. Peace be to all. 

The People. 

And to thy spirit. 

The Deacon. 

Pray for the papas and the bishop. 
The People. 

Lord, have mercy; Lord, have mercy; Lord, have mercy. 
The Priest. 


O Sovereign and Almighty God, the Father of our Lord, God, and Saviour Jesus Christ, we pray and 
beseech Thee to defend in Thy good mercy our most holy and blessed high priest our Father in God D, and 
our most reverend Bishop D. Preserve them for us through many years in peace, while they according to 
Thy holy and blessed will fulfil the sacred priesthood committed to their care, and dispense aright the 
word of truth; with all the orthodox bishops, elders, deacons, sub-deacons, readers, singers, and laity, with 
the entire body of the Holy and only Catholic Church. Graciously bestow upon them peace, health, and 
salvation. The prayers they offer up for us, and we for them, do Thou, O Lord, receive at Thy holy, 
heavenly, and reasonable altar. But all the enemies of Thy Holy Church put Thou speedily under their feet, 
through the grace, mercy, and love of Thine only-begotten Son: 


(Aloud.) 


Through whom and with whom be glory and power to Thee, with Thy all-holy, good, and life-giving Spirit, 
now, henceforth, and for evermore. 


The People. 

Amen. 

The Priest. 

IV. Peace be to all. 

The People. 

And to thy spirit. 

The Deacon. 

Stand and pray. 

The People. 

Lord have mercy (thrice). 
The Priest offers up the prayer of entrance, and for incense. 
The Priest. 


O Sovereign Lord our God, who hast chosen the lamp of the twelve apostles with its twelve lights, and 
hast sent them forth to proclaim throughout the whole world and teach the Gospel of Thy kingdom, and to 
heal sickness and every weakness among the people, and hast breathed upon their faces and said unto 
them, Receive the Holy Spirit the Comforter: whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained: Breathe also Thy Holy Spirit upon us Thy servants, who, 
standing around, are about to enter on Thy holy service, upon the bishops, elders, deacons, readers, 
singers, and laity, with the entire body of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. 


From the curse and execration, from condemnation, imprisonment, and banishment, and from the portion 
of the adversary; 


O Lord, deliver us. 


Purify our lives and cleanse our hearts from all pollution and from all wickedness, that with pure heart 
and conscience we may offer to Thee this incense for a sweet-smelling savour, and for the remission of our 
sins and the sins of all Thy people, through the grace, mercy, and love of Thine only-begotten Son: 


(Aloud.) 


Through whom and with whom be the glory and the power to Thee, with Thy all-holy, good, and life-giving 
Spirit, now, henceforth, and for evermore. 


The People. 

Amen. 

The Deacon. 

V. Stand. 

They sing:— 

Only-begotten Son and Word, etc. 
The Gospel is carried in, and the Deacon says:— 
Let us pray. 

The Priest. 

Peace be to all. 

The People. 


And to thy spirit. 


The Deacon. 

Let us pray. 

The People. 

Lord, have mercy. 

The Priest says the prayer of the Trisagion. 


O Sovereign Lord Christ Jesus, the co-eternal Word of the eternal Father, who wast made in all things like 
as we are, but without sin, for the salvation of our race; who hast sent forth Thy holy disciples and 
apostles to proclaim and teach the Gospel of Thy kingdom, and to heal all disease, all sickness among Thy 
people, be pleased now, O Lord, to send forth Thy light and Thy truth. Enlighten the eyes of our minds, 
that we may understand Thy divine oracles. Fit us to become hearers, and not only hearers, but doers of 
Thy word, that we, becoming fruitful, and yielding good fruit from thirty to an hundred fold, may be 
deemed worthy of the kingdom of heaven. 


(Aloud.) 

Let Thy mercy speedily overtake us, O Lord. For Thou art the bringer of good tidings, the Saviour and 
Guardian of our souls and bodies; and we offer glory, thanks, and the Trisagion to Thee, the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, now, henceforth, and for evermore. 

The People. 

Amen. Holy God, holy mighty, holy immortal. Holy, holy, holy, etc. 

VI. After the Trisagion the Priest makes the sign of the cross over the people, and says:— 

Peace be to all. 

The People. 

And to thy spirit. 


Then follow the Let us attend; The Apostle and Prologue of the Hallelujah. The Deacons, after a 
prescribed form, say:— 


Lord, bless us. 

The Priest says:— 

May the Lord in His mercy bless and help us, now, henceforth, and for evermore. 
The Priest, before the Gospel is read, offers incense, and says:— 


Accept at Thy holy, heavenly, and reasonable altar, O Lord, the incense we offer in presence of Thy sacred 
glory. Send down upon us in return the grace of Thy Holy Spirit, for Thou art blessed, and let Thy glory 
encircle us. 


VII. The Deacon, when he is about to read the Gospel, says:— 
Lord, bless us. 
The Priest. 


May the Lord, who is the blessed God, bless and strengthen us, and make us hearers of His holy Gospel, 
now, henceforth, and for evermore. Amen. 


The Deacon. 

Stand and let us hear the holy Gospel. 

The Priest. 

Peace be to all. 

The People. 

And to thy spirit. 

VIII. The Deacon reads the Gospel, and the Priest says the prayer of the Collect. 


Look down in mercy and compassion, O Lord, and heal the sick among Thy people. 


May all our brethren who have gone or who are about to go abroad, safely reach their destination in due 
season. 


Send down the gracious rain upon the thirsty lands, and make the rivers flow in full stream, according to 
Thy grace. 


The fruits of the land do Thou, O Lord, fill with seed and make ripe for the harvest. 


In peace, courage, justice, and tranquillity preserve the kingdom of Thy servant, whom Thou hast deemed 
worthy to reign over this land. 


From evil days, from famine and pestilence, from the assault of barbarians, defend, O Lord, this Christ- 
loving city, lowly and worthy of Thy compassion, as Thou didst spare Nineveh of old. 


For Thou art full of mercy and compassion, and rememberest not the iniquities of men against them. 


Thou hast said through Thy prophet Isaiah,—I will defend this city, to save it for mine own sake, and for 
my servant David’s sake. 


Wherefore we pray and beseech Thee to defend in Thy good mercy this city, for the sake of the martyr and 
evangelist Mark, who has shown us the way of salvation through the grace, mercy, and love of Thine only- 
begotten Son. 


(Aloud.) 

Through whom and with whom be glory and power to Thee, with Thy all-holy, good, and life-giving Spirit. 
The Deacon. 

IX. Begin. 

Then they say the verse. The Deacon says—The three. 

The Priest. 


O Sovereign and Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, we pray and beseech Thee to fill our 
hearts with the peace of heaven, and to bestow moreover the peace of this life. Preserve for us through 
many years our most holy and blessed Papas D, and our most pious Bishop D, while they, according to Thy 
holy and blessed will, peacefully fulfil the holy priesthood committed to their care, and dispense aright the 
word of truth, with all the orthodox bishops, elders, deacons, sub-deacons, readers, singers, with the 
entire body of the holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. Bless our meetings, O Lord. Grant that we may 
hold them without let or hindrance, according to Thy holy will. Be pleased to give to us, and Thy servants 
after us for ever, houses of praise and prayer. Rise, O Lord, and let Thine enemies be scattered. Let all 
who hate Thy holy name be put to flight. Bless Thy faithful and orthodox people. Multiply them by 
thousands and tens of thousands. Let no deadly sin prevail against them, or against Thy holy people, 
through the grace, mercy, and love of Thine only-begotten Son. 


(Aloud.) 

Through whom and with whom be glory and power to Thee, with Thy all-holy, good, and life-giving Spirit. 
The People. 

Amen. 

The Priest. 

Peace be to all. 

The People. 

And to thy spirit. 

The Deacon. 

Take care that none of the catechumens— 
II. 


Then they sing the Cherubic hymn. 


X. The Priest offers incense at the entrance, and prays:— 


O Lord our God, who lackest nothing, accept this incense offered by an unworthy hand, and deem us all 
worthy of Thy blessing, for Thou art our sanctification, and we ascribe glory to Thee. 


The holy things are carried to the altar, and the Priest prays thus:— 

O holy, highest, awe-inspiring God, who dwellest among the saints, sanctify us, and deem us worthy of Thy 
reverend priesthood. Bring us to Thy precious altar with a good conscience, and cleanse our hearts from 
all pollution. Drive away from us all unholy thoughts, and sanctify our souls and minds. Grant that, with 


reverence of Thee, we may perform the service of our holy fathers, and propitiate Thy presence through 
all time; for Thou art He who blesseth and sanctifieth all things, and to Thee we ascribe glory and thanks. 


The Deacon. 
XI. Salute one another. 
The Priest says the prayer of salutation. 


O Sovereign and Almighty Lord, look down from heaven on Thy Church, on all Thy people, and on all Thy 
flock. Save us all, Thy unworthy servants, the sheep of Thy fold. Give us Thy peace, Thy help, and Thy 
love, and send to us the gift of Thy Holy Spirit, that with a pure heart and a good conscience we may 
salute one another with an holy kiss, without hypocrisy, and with no hostile purpose, but guileless and 
pure in one spirit, in the bond of peace and love, one body and one spirit, in one faith, even as we have 
been called in one hope of our calling, that we may all meet in the divine and boundless love, in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, with whom Thou art blessed. 

Then the Priest offers the incense, and says:— 

The incense is offered to Thy name. Let it ascend, we implore Thee, from the hands of Thy poor and sinful 
servants to Thy heavenly altar for a sweet-smelling savour, and the propitiation of all Thy people. For all 
glory, honour, adoration, and thanks are due unto Thee, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, now, henceforth, 
and for evermore. Amen. 

After the Salutation, the Deacon in a loud voice says:— 

XII. Stand and make the offering duly. 


The Priest, making the sign of the cross over the disks and chalices, says in a loud voice (the Nicene 
Creed):— 


I believe in one God, etc. 

The Deacon. 

Stand for prayer. 

The Priest. 

Peace be to all. 

The Deacon. 

Pray for those who present the offering. 
The Priest says the prayer of the Oblation. 


O Sovereign Lord, Christ Jesus the Word, who art equal in power with the Father and the Holy Spirit, the 
great high priest; the bread that came down from heaven, and saved our souls from ruin; who gavest 
Thyself, a spotless Lamb, for the life of the world. ... 


We pray and beseech Thee, O Lord, in Thy mercy, to let Thy presence rest upon this bread and these 
chalices on the all-holy table, while angels, archangels, and Thy holy priests stand round and minister for 
Thy glory and the renewing of our souls, through the grace, mercy, and love of Thine only-begotten Son, 
through whom and with whom be glory and power to Thee. 


And when the People say, 
And from the Holy Spirit was He made flesh; 
The Priest makes the sign of the cross, and says:— 


And was crucified for us. 


The Priest makes the sign of the cross again, and says:— 
And to the Holy Spirit. 
Ill. 


XIII. In like manner also, as after the Creed, he makes the sign of the cross upon the People, and says 
aloud:— 


The Lord be with all. 

The People. 

And with thy spirit. 

The Priest. 

Let us lift up our hearts. 

The People. 

We lift them up to the Lord. 

The Priest. 

Let us give thanks to the Lord. 

The People. 

It is meet and right. 

The Priest begins the Anaphoral prayer. 

O Lord God, Sovereign and Almighty Father, truly it is meet and right, holy and becoming, and good for 
our souls, to praise, bless, and thank Thee; to make open confession to Thee by day and night with voice, 
lips, and heart without ceasing; 


To Thee who hast made the heaven, and all that is therein; the earth, and all that is therein; The sea, 
fountains, rivers, lakes, and all that is therein; 


To Thee who, after Thine own image and likeness, hast made man, upon whom Thou didst also bestow the 
joys of Paradise; 


And when he trespassed against Thee, Thou didst neither neglect nor forsake him, good Lord, 


But didst recall him by Thy law, instruct him by Thy prophets, restore and renew him by this awful, life- 
giving, and heavenly mystery. 


And all this Thou hast done by Thy Wisdom and the Light of truth, Thine only-begotten Son, our Lord, 
God, and Saviour Jesus Christ, Through whom, thanking Thee with Him and the Holy Spirit, 


We offer this reasonable and bloodless sacrifice, which all nations, from the rising to the setting of the 
sun, from the north and the south, present to Thee, O Lord; for great is Thy name among all peoples, and 
in all places are incense, sacrifice, and oblation offered to Thy holy name. 


XIV. We pray and beseech Thee, O lover of men, O good Lord, remember in Thy good mercy the Holy and 
only Catholic and Apostolic Church throughout the whole world, and all Thy people, and all the sheep of 
this fold. Vouchsafe to the hearts of all of us the peace of heaven, but grant us also the peace of this life. 


Guide and direct in all peace the king, army, magistrates, councils, peoples, and neighbourhoods, and all 
our outgoings and incomings. 


O King of Peace, grant us Thy peace in unity and love. May we be Thine, O Lord; for we know no other 
God but Thee, and name no other name but Thine. Give life unto the souls of all of us, and let no deadly 
sin prevail against us, or against all Thy people. 


Look down in mercy and compassion, O Lord, and heal the sick among Thy people. Deliver them and us, O 
Lord, from sickness and disease, and drive away the spirit of weakness. 


Raise up those who have been long afflicted, and heal those who are vexed with unclean spirits. 


Have mercy on all who are in prison, or in mines, or on trial, or condemned, or in exile, or crushed by 
cruel bondage or tribute. Deliver them, O Lord, for Thou art our God, who settest the captives free; who 


raisest up the downtrodden; who givest hope to the hopeless, and help to the helpless; who liftest up the 
fallen; who givest refuge to the shipwrecked, and vengeance to the oppressed. 


Pity, relieve, and restore every Christian soul that is afflicted or wandering. 


But do Thou, O Lord, the physician of our souls and bodies, the guardian of all flesh, look down, and by 
Thy saving power heal all the diseases of soul and body. 


Guide and prosper our brethren who have gone or who are about to go abroad. Whether they travel by 
land, or river, or lake, by public road, or in whatever way journeying, bring them everywhere to a safe and 
tranquil haven. Be pleased to be with them by land and sea, and restore them in health and joy to joyful 
and healthful homes. 

Ever defend, O Lord, our journey through this life from trouble and storm. 

Send down rich and copious showers on the dry and thirsty lands. 

Gladden and revive the face of the earth, that it may spring forth and rejoice in the raindrops. 

Make the waters of the river flow in full stream. 

Gladden and revive the face of the earth with the swelling waters. 


Fill all the channels of the streams, and multiply the fruits of the earth. 


Bless, O Lord, the fruits of the earth, and keep them safe and unharmed. Fill them with seed, and make 
them ripe for the harvest. 


Bless even now, O Lord, Thy yearly crown of blessing for the sake of the poor of Thy people, the widow, 
the orphan, and the stranger, and for the sake of all of us who have our hope in Thee and call upon Thy 
holy name; for the eyes of all are upon Thee, and Thou givest them bread in due season. 


O Thou who givest food to all flesh, fill our hearts with joy and gladness, that at all times, having all 
sufficiency, we may abound to every good work in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


O King of kings and Lord of lords, defend the kingdom of Thy servant, our orthodox and Christ-loving 
sovereign, whom Thou hast deemed worthy to reign over this land in peace, courage, and justice. 


Subdue under him, O Lord, every enemy and adversary, whether at home or abroad. Gird on Thy shield 
and armour, and rise to his aid. Draw Thy sword, and help him to fight against them that persecute him. 
Shield him in the day of battle, and grant that the fruit of his loins may sit upon his throne. 


Be kind to him, O Lord, for the sake of Thy Holy and Apostolic Church, and all Thy Christ-loving people, 
that we too in his peaceful reign may live a calm and tranquil life, in all reverence and godliness. 


O Lord our God, give peace to the souls of our fathers and brethren who have fallen asleep in Jesus, 
remembering our forefathers of old, our fathers, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, confessors, 
bishops, and the souls of all the holy and just men who have died in the Lord. 


Especially remember those whose memory we this day celebrate, and our holy father Mark, the apostle 
and evangelist, who has shown us the way of salvation. 


The Deacon. 

Lord, bless us. 

The Priest. 

The Lord will bless thee in His grace, now, henceforth, and for evermore. 
The Deacon reads the record of the dead. 

The Priest bows and prays. 


XV. Give peace, O Sovereign Lord our God, to the souls of all who dwell in the tabernacles of Thy saints. 
Graciously bestow upon them in Thy kingdom Thy promised blessing, which eye hath not seen, and ear 
hath not heard, nor has it entered into the heart of man what Thou, O God, hast prepared for those who 
love Thy holy name. Give peace to their souls, and deem them worthy of the kingdom of heaven. 


Grant that we may end our lives as Christians, acceptable unto Thee and without sin, and be pleased to 
give us part and lot with all Thy saints. 


Accept, O God, by Thy ministering archangels at Thy holy, heavenly, and reasonable altar in the spacious 


heavens, the thank-offerings of those who offer sacrifice and oblation, and of those who desire to offer 
much or little, in secret or openly, but have it not to give. 


Accept the thank-offerings of those who have presented them this day, as Thou didst accept the gifts of 
Thy righteous Abel: 


The Priest offers incense, and says:— 

As Thou didst accept the sacrifice of our father Abraham, the incense of Zacharias, the alms of Cornelius, 
and the widow’s two mites, accept also the thank-offerings of these, and give them for the things of time 
the things of eternity, and for the things of earth the things of heaven. Defend, O Lord, our most holy and 
blessed Papas D, whom Thou hast fore-ordained to rule over Thy Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, and 
our most pious Bishop D, that they through many years of peace may, according to Thy holy and blessed 
will, fulfil the sacred priesthood committed to their care, and dispense aright the word of truth. 


Remember the orthodox bishops everywhere, the elders, deacons, sub-deacons, readers, singers, monks, 
virgins, widows, and laity. 


Remember, O Lord, the holy city of our God, Jesus Christ; and the imperial city; and this city of ours, and 
all cities and all lands, and the peace and safety of those who dwell therein in the orthodox faith of Christ. 


Be mindful, O Lord, of the return of the back-sliding, and of every Christian soul that is afflicted and 
oppressed, and in need of Thy divine mercy and help. 


Be mindful, O Lord, of our brethren in captivity. Grant that they may find mercy and compassion with 
those who have led them captive. 


Be mindful also of us, O Lord, Thy sinful and unworthy servants, and blot out our sins in Thy goodness and 
mercy. 


Be mindful also of me, Thy lowly, sinful, and unworthy servant, and in Thy mercy blot out my sins. Be with 
us, O Lord, who minister unto Thy holy name. 


Bless our meetings, O Lord. 

Utterly uproot idolatry from the world. 

Crush under our feet Satan, and all his wicked influence. 

Humble now, as at all times, the enemies of Thy Church. 

Lay bare their pride. 

Speedily show them their weakness. 

Bring to naught the wicked plots they contrive against us. 

Arise, O Lord, and let Thine enemies be scattered, and let all who hate Thy holy name be put to flight. 

Do Thou bless a thousand times ten thousand Thy faithful and orthodox people while they do Thy holy will. 
The Deacon. 

Let those who are seated stand. 

The Priest says the following prayer:— 

Deliver the captive; rescue the distressed feed the hungry; comfort the faint-hearted, convert the erring; 
enlighten the darkened; raise the fallen; confirm the wavering; heal the sick; and guide them all, good 
Lord, into the way of salvation, and into Thy sacred fold. Deliver us from our iniquities; protect and defend 
us at all times. 

The Deacon. 

Turn to the east. 

The Priest bows and prays. 

For Thou art far above all principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world, but in that which is to come. Round Thee stand ten thousand times ten 
thousand, and thousands of thousands of holy angels and hosts of archangels; and Thy two most honoured 


creatures, the many-eyed cherubim and the six-winged seraphim. With twain they cover their faces, and 
with twain they cover their feet, and with twain they do fly; and they cry one to another for ever with the 


voice of praise, and glorify Thee, O Lord, singing aloud the triumphal and thrice-holy hymn to Thy great 
glory:— 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth. Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory. 
(Aloud.) 


Thou dost ever sanctify all men; but with all who glorify Thee, receive also, O Sovereign Lord, our 
sanctification, who with them celebrate Thy praise, and say:— 


The People. 
Holy, holy, holy Lord. 
The Priest makes the sign of the cross over the sacred mysteries. 


XVI. For truly heaven and earth are full of Thy glory, through the manifestation of our Lord and God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Fill, O God, this sacrifice with Thy blessing, through the inspiration of Thy all-holy 
Spirit. For the Lord Himself, our God and universal King, Christ Jesus, reclining at meat the same night on 
which He delivered Himself up for our sins and died in the flesh for all, took bread in His holy, pure, and 
immaculate hands, and lifting His eyes to His Father, our God, and the God of all, gave thanks; and when 
He had blessed, hallowed, and broken the bread, gave it to His holy and blessed disciples and apostles, 
saying:— 


(Aloud.) 

Take, eat. 

The Deacon. 

Pray earnestly. 

The Priest (aloud). 

For this is my body, which is broken for you, and divided for the remission of sins. 
The People. 

Amen. 

The Priest prays. 


After the same manner also, when He had supped, He took the cup of wine mingled with water, and lifting 
His eyes to Thee, His Father, our God, and the God of all, gave thanks; and when He had blessed and filled 
it with the Holy Spirit, gave it to His holy and blessed disciples and apostles, saying:— 


(Aloud.) 

Drink ye all of it. 
The Deacon. 

Pray earnestly again. 
The Priest (aloud). 


For this is my blood of the new testament which is shed for you and for many, and distributed among you 
for the remission of sins. 


The People. 
Amen. 
The Priest prays thus:— 


This do ye in remembrance of me; for as often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do show forth my 
death and acknowledge my resurrection and ascension until I come. O Sovereign and Almighty Lord, King 
of heaven, while we show forth the death of Thine only-begotten Son, our Lord, God, and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and acknowledge His blessed resurrection from the dead on the third day, we do also openly 
declare His ascension into heaven, and His sitting on the right hand of Thee, God and Father, and await 
His second terrible and dreadful coming, in which He will come to judge righteously the quick and the 
dead, and to render to each man according to his works. 


XVII. O Lord our God, we have placed before Thee what is Thine from Thine own mercies. We pray and 
beseech Thee, O good and merciful God, to send down from Thy holy heaven, from the mansion Thou hast 
prepared, and from Thine infinite bosom, the Paraclete Himself, holy, powerful, and life-giving, the Spirit 
of truth, who spoke in the law, the apostles, and prophets; who is everywhere present, and filleth all 
things, freely working sanctification in whom He will with Thy good pleasure; one in His nature; manifold 
in His working; the fountain of divine blessing; of like substance with Thee, and proceeding from Thee; 
sitting with Thee on the throne of Thy kingdom, and with Thine only-begotten Son, our Lord and God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Send down upon us also and upon this bread and upon these chalices Thy Holy 
Spirit, that by His all-powerful and divine influence He may sanctify and consecrate them, and make this 
bread the body. 


The People. 
Amen. 
The Priest (aloud). 


And this cup the blood of the new testament, of the very Lord, and God, and Saviour, and universal King 
Christ Jesus. 


The Deacon. 
Deacons, come down. 
The Priest (aloud). 


That to all of us who partake thereof they may tend unto faith, sobriety, healing, temperance, 
sanctification, the renewal of soul, body, and spirit, participation in the blessedness of eternal life and 
immortality, the glory of Thy most holy name, and the remission of sins, that Thy most holy, precious, and 
glorious name may be praised and glorified in this as in all things. 


The People. 

As it was and is. 

The Priest. 

XVIII. Peace be to all. 

The Deacon. 

Pray. 

The Priest prays in secret. 


O God of light, Father of life, Author of grace, Creator of worlds, Founder of knowledge, Giver of wisdom, 
Treasure of holiness, Teacher of pure prayers, Benefactor of our souls, who givest to the faint-hearted who 
put their trust in Thee those things into which the angels desire to look: O Sovereign Lord, who hast 
brought us up from the depths of darkness to light, who hast given us life from death, who hast graciously 
bestowed upon us freedom from slavery, who hast scattered the darkness of sin within us, through the 
presence of Thine only-begotten Son, do Thou now also, through the visitation of Thy all-holy Spirit, 
enlighten the eyes of our understanding, that we may partake without fear of condemnation of this 
heavenly and immortal food, and sanctify us wholly in soul, body, and spirit, that with Thy holy disciples 
and apostles we may say this prayer to Thee: Our Father who art in heaven, etc. 


(Aloud.) 

And grant, O Sovereign Lord, in Thy mercy, that we with freedom of speech, without fear of 
condemnation, with pure heart and enlightened soul, with face that is not ashamed, and with hollowed 
lips, may venture to call upon Thee, the holy God who art in heaven, as our Father, and say:— 

The People. 

Our Father who art in heaven, etc. 

The Priest prays:— 

Verily, Lord, Lord, lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil; for Thy abundant mercy showeth 
that we through our great infirmity are unable to resist it. Grant that we may find a way whereby we may 


be able to withstand temptation; for Thou hast given us power to tread upon serpents, and scorpions, and 
all the power of the enemy. 


(Aloud.) 

For Thine is the kingdom and power. 
The People. 

Amen. 

The Priest. 

XIX. Peace be to all. 

The Deacon. 

Bow your heads to Jesus. 
The People. 

Thou, Lord. 

The Priest prays. 


O Sovereign and Almighty Lord, who sittest upon the cherubim, and art glorified by the seraphim; who 
hast made the heaven out of waters, and adorned it with choirs of stars; who hast placed an unbodied host 
of angels in the highest heavens to sing Thy praise for ever; before Thee have we bowed our souls and 
bodies in token of our bondage. We beseech Thee to repel the dark assaults of sin from our 
understanding, and to gladden our minds with the divine radiance of Thy Holy Spirit, that, filled with the 
knowledge of Thee, we may worthily partake of the mercies set before us, the pure body and precious 
blood of Thine only-begotten Son, our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ. Pardon all our sins in Thy 
abundant and unsearchable goodness, through the grace, mercy, and love of Thine only-begotten Son: 


(Aloud.) 

Through whom and with whom be glory and power to Thee, with the all-holy, good, and life-giving Spirit. 
The Priest. 

XX. Peace be to all. 

The Deacon. 

With the fear of God. 

The Priest prays. 

O holy, highest, awe-inspiring God, who dwellest among the saints, sanctify us by the word of Thy grace 
and by the inspiration of Thy all-holy Spirit; for Thou hast said, O Lord our God, Be ye holy; for I am holy. 
O Word of God, past finding out, consubstantial and co-eternal with the Father and the Holy Spirit, and 


sharer of their sovereignty, accept the pure song which cherubim and seraphim, and the unworthy lips of 
Thy sinful and unworthy servant, sing aloud. 


The People. 

Lord, have mercy; Lord, have mercy; Lord, have mercy. 

The Priest (aloud). 

Holy things for the holy. 

The People. 

One Father holy, one Son holy, one Spirit holy, in the unity of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 
The Deacon. 

For salvation and help. 

The Priest makes the sign of the cross upon the people, and saith in a loud voice:— 
The Lord be with all. 


The Priest breaks the bread, and saith:— 


Praise ye God. 

The Priest divides it among those present, and saith:— 
The Lord will bless and help you through His great mercy. 
The Priest says:— 

Command. 

The Clergy say:— 

The Holy Spirit commands and sanctifies. 

The Priest. 

Lo, they are sanctified and consecrated. 

The Clergy. 

One holy Father, etc. (thrice). 

The Priest says:— 

The Lord be with all. 

The Clergy. 

And with thy spirit. 

The Priest says:— 

The Lord Himself hath blessed it. 

The Priest partakes, and prays. 

According to Thy loving-kindness, etc. 

Or, 

As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, etc. 
When he gives the bread to the clergy, he says:— 
The holy body. 

And when he gives the chalice, he says:— 

The precious blood of our Lord, and God, and Saviour. 
IV. 

After the service is completed, the Deacon says:— 
XXI. Stand for prayer. 

The Priest. 

Peace be to all. 

The Deacon. 

Pray. 

The Priest says the prayer of thanksgiving. 


O Sovereign Lord our God, we thank Thee that we have partaken of Thy holy, pure, immortal, and 
heavenly mysteries, which Thou hast given for our good, and for the sanctification and salvation of our 
souls and bodies. We pray and beseech Thee, O Lord, to grant in Thy good mercy, that by partaking of the 
holy body and precious blood of Thine only-begotten Son, we may have faith that is not ashamed, love that 
is unfeigned, fulness of holiness, power to eschew evil and keep Thy commandments, provision for eternal 
life, and an acceptable defence before the awful tribunal of Thy Christ: 


In a loud voice. 


Through whom and with whom be glory and power to Thee, with Thy all-holy, good, and life-giving Spirit. 
The Priest then turns to the people, and says:— 

XXII. O mightiest King, co-eternal with the Father, who by Thy might hast vanquished hell and trodden 
death under foot, who hast bound the strong man, and by Thy miraculous power and the enlightening 


radiance of Thy unspeakable Godhead hast raised Adam from the tomb, send forth Thy invisible right 
hand, which is full of blessing, and bless us all. 


Pity us, O Lord, and strengthen us by Thy divine power. 

Take away from us the sinful and wicked influence of carnal desire. 

Let the light shine into our souls, and dispel the surrounding darkness of sin. 

Unite us to the all-blessed assembly that is well-pleasing unto Thee; for through Thee and with Thee, all 
praise, honour, power, adoration, and thanksgiving are due unto the Father and the Holy Spirit, now, 
henceforth, and for evermore. 

The Deacon. 

Depart in peace: 

The People. 

In the name of the Lord. 


The Priest (aloud). 


XXIII. The love of God the Father; the grace of the Son, our Lord Jesus Christ; the communion and gift of 
the All-holy Spirit, be with us all, now, henceforth, and for evermore. 


The People. 
Amen. Blessed be the name of the Lord. 
The Priest prays in the sacristy, and says:— 


O Lord, Thou hast given us sanctification by partaking of the all-holy body and precious blood of Thine 
only-begotten Son; give us the grace and gift of the All-holy Spirit. Enable us to lead blameless lives; and 
guide us unto the perfect redemption, and adoption, and the everlasting joys of the world to come. For 
Thou art our sanctification, and we ascribe glory unto Thee, the Father, and the Son, and the All-holy 
Spirit, now, henceforth, and for evermore. 


The People. 

Amen. 

The Priest. 

Peace be to all. 

The People. 

And to thy spirit. 

The Priest dismisses them, and says:— 


May God bless, who blesseth and sanctifieth, who defendeth and preserveth us all through the partaking 
of His holy mysteries; and who is blessed for ever. Amen. 


THE LITURGY OF THE BLESSED APOSTLES 

Composed by St. adaeus and St. Maris, Teachers of the Easterns. 

I. First: Glory to God in the highest, etc. Our Father which art in heaven. 

Prayer. 

Strengthen, O our Lord and God, our weakness through Thy mercy, that we may administer the holy 


mystery which has been given for the renovation and salvation of our degraded nature, through the 
mercies of Thy beloved Son the Lord of all. 


On common days. 


Adored, glorified, lauded, celebrated, exalted, and blessed in heaven and on earth, be the adorable and 
glorious name of Thine ever-glorious Trinity, O Lord of all. 


On common days they sing the Psalm (xv.), Lord, who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle? entire with its canon, 
of the mystery of the sacraments. 


(Aloud.) 
Who shall shout with joy? etc. 
Prayer. 


II. Before the resplendent throne of Thy majesty, O Lord, and the exalted and sublime throne of Thy glory, 
and on the awful seat of the strength of Thy love and the propiatory altar which Thy will hath established, 
in the region of Thy pasture, with thousands of cherubim praising Thee, and ten thousands of seraphim 
sanctifying Thee, we draw near, adore, thank, and glorify Thee always, O Lord of all. 

On commemorations and Fridays. 


Thy name, great and holy, illustrious and blessed, the blessed and incomprehensible name of Thy glorious 
Trinity, and Thy kindness to our race, we ought at all times to bless, adore, and glorify, O Lord of all. 


Responsory at the chancel, as above. 
Who commanded, etc. 

To the priest, etc. 

Prayer. 


How breathes in us, O our Lord and God, the sweet fragrance of the sweetness of Thy love; illumined are 
our souls, through the knowledge of Thy truth: may we be rendered worthy of receiving the manifestation 
of Thy beloved from Thy holy heavens: there shall we render thanks unto Thee, and, in the meantime, 
glorify Thee without ceasing in Thy Church, crowned and filled with every aid and blessing, because Thou 
art Lord and Father, Creator of all. 


III. Prayer of Incense. 

We shall repeat the hymn to Thy glorious Trinity, O Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
On fast-days. 

And on account, etc. 

At the commemoration of saints. 


Thou, O Lord, art truly the raiser up of our bodies: Thou art the good Saviour of our souls, and the secure 
preserver of our life; and we ought to thank Thee continually, to adore and glorify Thee, O Lord of all. 


At the lessons. 

Holy art Thou, worthy of praise, mighty, immortal, who dwellest in the holies, and Thy will resteth in 
them: have regard unto us, O Lord; be merciful unto us, and pity us, as Thou art our helper in all 
circumstances, O Lord of all. 

IV. At the apostle. 

Enlighten, O our Lord and God, the movements of our meditations to hear and understand the sweet 
listenings to Thy life-giving and divine commands; and grant unto us through Thy grace and mercy to 
gather from them the assurance of love, and hope, and salvation suitable to soul and body, and we shall 
sing to Thee everlasting glory without ceasing and always, O Lord of all. 

On fast-days. 

To Thee, the wise governor, etc. 


V. Descending, he shall salute the Gospel, saying this prayer before the altar. 


Thee, the renowned seed of Thy Father, and the image of the person of Thy Father, who wast revealed in 
the body of our humanity, and didst arise to us in the light of Thy annunciation, Thee we thank, adore, etc. 


And after the proclamation:— 

Thee, O Lord God Almighty, we beseech and entreat, perfect with us Thy grace, and pour out through our 
hands Thy gift, the pity and compassion of Thy divinity. May they be to us for the propitiation of the 
offences of Thy people, and for the forgiveness of the sins of the entire flock of Thy pasture, through Thy 
grace and tender mercies, O good friend of men, O Lord of all. 

VI. The Deacons say:— 

Bow your heads. 

The Priest says this secret prayer in the sanctuary:— 

O Lord God Omnipotent, Thine is the Holy Catholic Church, inasmuch as Thou, through the great passion 
of Thy Christ, didst buy the sheep of Thy pasture; and from the grace of the Holy Spirit, who is indeed of 
one nature with Thy glorious divinity, are granted the degrees of the true priestly ordination; and through 
Thy clemency Thou didst vouchsafe, O Lord, to make our weakness spiritual members in the great body of 
Thy Holy Church, that we might administer spiritual aid to faithful souls. Now, O Lord, perfect Thy grace 


with us, and pour out Thy gift through our hands: and may Thy tender mercies and the clemency of Thy 
divinity be upon us, and upon the people whom Thou hast chosen for Thyself. 


(Aloud.) 

And grant unto us, O Lord, through Thy clemency, that we may all together, and equally every day of our 
life, please Thy divinity, and be rendered worthy of the aid of Thy grace to offer Thee praise, honour, 
thanksgiving, and adoration at all times, O Lord. 

VII. And the Deacons ascend to the altar, and say:— 


He who has not received baptism, etc. 


And the Priest begins the responsory of the mysteries, and the Sacristan and Deacon place the disk and 
the chalice upon the altar. The Priest crosses his hands, and says:— 


We offer praise to Thy glorious Trinity at all times and for ever. 

And proceeds:— 

May Christ, who was offered for our salvation, and commanded us to commemorate His death and His 
resurrection, Himself receive this sacrifice from the hands of our weakness, through His grace and 
mercies for ever. Amen. 


And proceeds:— 


Laid are the renowned holy and life-giving mysteries upon the altar of the mighty Lord, even until His 
advent, for ever. Amen. 


Praise, etc. 

Thy memory, etc. 

Our Father, etc. 

The apostles of the Father, etc. 
Upon the holy altar, etc. 

They who have slept, etc. 
Matthew Mark, Luke, etc. 

The Creed 


VIII. The Priest draws near to celebrate, and thrice bows before the altar, the middle of which he kisses, 
then the right and the left horn of the altar; and bows to the Gospel side, and says:— 


Bless, O Lord, etc. 


Pray for me, my fathers, brethren, and masters, that God may grant unto me the capability and power to 
perform this service to which I have drawn near, and that this oblation may be accepted from the hands of 
my weakness, for myself, for you, and for the whole body of the Holy Catholic Church, through His grace 
and mercies for ever. Amen. 


And they respond:— 

May Christ listen to thy prayers, and be pleased with thy sacrifice, receive thy oblation, and honour thy 
priesthood, and grant unto us, through thy mediation, the pardon of our offences, and the forgiveness of 
our sins, through His grace and mercies for ever. 


Presently he bows at the other side, uttering the same words; and they respond in the same manner: then 
he bows to the altar, and says:— 


God, Lord of all, be with us through His grace and mercies for ever. Amen. 

And bowing towards the Deacon, who is on the left (Epistle side), he says:— 

God, the Lord of all, confirm thy words, and secure to thee peace, and accept this oblation from my hands 
for me, for thee, for the whole body of the Holy Catholic Church, and for the entire world, through His 
grace and mercies for ever. 


He kneels at the altar, and says in secret:— 


IX. O our Lord and God, look not on the multitude of our sins, and let not Thy dignity be turned away on 
account of the heinousness of our iniquities; but through Thine unspeakable grace sanctify this sacrifice 
of Thine, and grant through it power and capability, so that Thou mayest forget our many sins, and be 
merciful when Thou shalt appear at the end of time, in the man whom Thou hast assumed from among us, 
and we may find before Thee grace and mercy, and be rendered worthy to praise Thee with spiritual 
assemblies. 

He rises, and says this prayer in secret:— 

We thank Thee, O our Lord and God, for the abundant riches of Thy grace to us: 

And he proceeds:— 


Us who were sinful and degraded, on account of the multitude of Thy clemency, Thou hast made worthy to 
celebrate the holy mysteries of the body and blood of Thy Christ. We beg aid from Thee for the 
strengthening of our souls, that in perfect love and true faith we may administer Thy gift to us. 


Canon. 


And we shall ascribe to Thee praise, glory, thanksgiving, and adoration, now, always, and for ever and 
ever. 


He signs himself with the sign of the cross, and they respond:— 

Amen. 

X. And he proceeds:— 

Peace be with you: 

They respond:— 

With thee and with thy spirit. 

And they give the (kiss of) peace to each other, and say:— 

For all: 

The Deacon says:— 

Let us thank, entreat, and beseech. 

The Priest says this prayer in secret:— 

O Lord, mighty God, help my weakness through Thy clemency and the aid of Thy grace; and make me 
worthy of offering before Thee this oblation, as for the common aid of all, and to the praise of Thy Trinity, 
O Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

Another prayer. 


O our Lord and God, restrain our thoughts, that they wander not amid the vanities of this world. O Lord 
our God, grant that I may be united to the affection of Thy love, unworthy though I be. Glory be to Thee, O 
Christ. 


Ascend into the chamber of Thy renowned light, O Lord; sow in me the good seed of humility; and under 
the wings of Thy grace hide me through Thy mercy. If Thou wert to mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall 
stand? Because there is mercy with Thee. 

[The Priest says the following prayer in secret:— 


O mother of our Lord Jesus Christ, beseech for me the only-begotten Son, who was born of thee, to forgive 
me my offences and my sins, and to accept from my feeble and sinful hands this sacrifice which my 
weakness offers upon this altar, through thy intercession for me, O holy mother.] 


XI. When the Deacon shall say, With watchfulness and care, etc., immediately the Priest rises up and 
uncovers the sacraments, taking away the veil with which they were covered: he blesses the incense, and 
says a canon with a loud voice:— 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God the Father, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, 
be with us all, now, etc. 


He signs the sacraments, and they respond:— 

Amen. 

The Priest proceeds:— 

Lift up your minds: 

They respond:— 

They are towards Thee, O God of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, O glorious King. 
The Priest. 

The oblation is offered to God, the Lord of all. 

They respond:— 

It is meet and right. 

The Deacon. 

Peace be with you. 

The Priest puts on the incense, and says this prayer:— 


O Lord, Lord, grant me an open countenance before Thee, that with the confidence which is from Thee we 
may fulfil this awful and divine sacrifice with consciences free from all iniquity and bitterness. Sow in us, 
O Lord, affection, peace, and concord towards each other, and toward every one. 


And standing, he says in secret:— 


Worthy of glory from every mouth, and of thanksgiving from all tongues, and of adoration and exaltation 
from all creatures, is the adorable and glorious name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, who created the 
world through His grace, and its inhabitants through His clemency, who saved men through His mercy, 
and showed great favour towards mortals. Thy majesty, O Lord, thousands of thousands of heavenly 
spirits, and ten thousand myriads of holy angels, hosts of spirits, ministers of fire and spirit, bless and 
adore; with the holy cherubim and the spiritual seraphim they sanctify and celebrate Thy name, crying 
and praising, without ceasing crying unto each other. 


They say with a loud voice:— 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty; full are the heavens and the earth of His glory. 
The Priest in secret:— 


Holy, holy, holy art Thou, O Lord God Almighty; the heavens and the earth are full of His glory and the 
nature of His essence, as they are glorious with the honour of His splendour; as it is written, The heaven 
and the earth are full of me, saith the mighty Lord. 


Holy art Thou, O God our Father, truly the only one, of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named. Holy art Thou, Eternal Son, through whom all things were made. Holy art Thou, Holy, Eternal 
Spirit, through whom all things are sanctified. 


Woe to me, woe to me, who have been astonied, because I am a man of polluted lips, and dwell among a 
people of polluted lips, and my eyes have seen the King, the mighty Lord. How terrible to-day is this 


place! For this is none other than the house of God and the gate of heaven; because Thou hast been seen 
eye to eye, O Lord. 


Now, I pray, may Thy grace be with us, O Lord; purge away our impurities, and sanctify our lips; unite the 
voices of our insignificance with the sanctification of seraphim and archangels. Glory be to Thy tender 
mercies, because Thou hast associated the earthly with the heavenly. 


And he proceeds, saying in secret this prayer, in a bowing posture:— 


XII. And with those heavenly powers we give Thee thanks, even we, Thine insignificant, pithless, and 
feeble servants; because Thou hast granted unto us Thy great grace which cannot be repaid. For indeed 
Thou didst take upon Thee our human nature, that Thou mightest bestow life on us through Thy divinity; 
Thou didst exalt our low condition; Thou didst raise our ruined state; Thou didst rouse up our mortality; 
Thou didst wash away our sins; Thou didst blot out the guilt of our sins; Thou didst enlighten our 
intelligence, and Thou didst condemn our enemy, O Lord our God; and Thou didst cause the insignificance 
of our pithless nature to triumph. 


Here follow the words of institution, after which:— 


Through the tender mercies of Thy grace poured out, O clement One, pardon our offences and sins; blot 
out my offences in the judgment. And on account of all Thy aids and Thy favours to us, we shall ascribe 
unto Thee praise, honour, thanksgiving, and adoration, now, always, and for ever and ever. 


The Priest signs the sacraments. The response is made. 
Amen. 

The Deacon. 

In your minds. Pray for peace with us. 

The Priest says this prayer bowing, and in a low voice:— 


O Lord God Almighty, accept this oblation for the whole Holy Catholic Church, and for all the pious and 
righteous fathers who have been pleasing to Thee, and for all the prophets and apostles, and for all the 
martyrs and confessors, and for all that mourn, that are in straits, and are sick, and for all that are under 
difficulties and trials, and for all the weak and the oppressed, and for all the dead that have gone from 
amongst us; then for all that ask a prayer from our weakness, and for me, a degraded and feeble sinner. O 
Lord our God, according to Thy mercies and the multitude of Thy favours, look upon Thy people, and on 
me, a feeble man, not according to my sins and my follies, but that they may become worthy of the 
forgiveness of their sins through this holy body, which they receive with faith, through the grace of Thy 
mercy for ever and ever. Amen. 


The Priest says this prayer of inclination in secret:— 


XIII. Do Thou, O Lord, through Thy many and ineffable mercies, make the memorial good and acceptable 
with that of all the pious and righteous fathers who have been pleading before Thee in the 
commemoration of the body and blood of Thy Christ, which we offer to Thee upon Thy pure and holy altar, 
as Thou hast taught us; and grant unto us Thy rest all the days of this life. 


He proceeds with the Great Oblation:— 


O Lord our God, bestow on us Thy rest and peace all the days of this life, that all the inhabitants of the 
earth may know Thee, that Thou art the only true God the Father, and Thou didst send our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son and Thy beloved; and He Himself our Lord and God came and taught us all purity and 
holiness. Make remembrance of prophets, apostles, martyrs, confessors, bishops, doctors, priests, 
deacons, and all the sons of the Holy Catholic Church who have been signed with the sign of life, of holy 
baptism. We also, O Lord: 


He proceeds:— 


We, Thy degraded, weak, and feeble servants who are congregated in Thy name, and now stand before 
Thee, and have received with joy the form which is from Thee, praising, glorifying, and exalting, 
commemorate and celebrate this great, awful, holy, and divine mystery of the passion, death, burial, and 
resurrection of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


And may Thy Holy Spirit come, O Lord, and rest upon this oblation of Thy servants which they offer, and 
bless and sanctify it; and may it be unto us, O Lord, for the propitiation of our offences and the 
forgiveness of our sins, and for a grand hope of resurrection from the dead, and for a new life in the 
kingdom of the heavens, with all who have been pleasing before Him. And on account of the whole of Thy 
wonderful dispensation towards us, we shall render thanks unto Thee, and glorify Thee without ceasing in 


Thy Church, redeemed by the precious blood of Thy Christ, with open mouths and joyful countenances: 
Canon. 


Ascribing praise, honour, thanksgiving, and adoration to Thy holy, loving, and life-giving name, now, 
always, and for ever. 


The Priest signs the mysteries with the cross, and they respond:— 
Amen. 


The Priest bows himself and kisses the altar, first in the middle, then at the two sides right and left, and 
says this prayer:— 


Have mercy upon me, O God, down to the words, and sinners shall be converted unto Thee: and unto Thee 
lift I up mine eyes, down to have mercy upon us, O Lord, have mercy upon us. Also stretch forth Thy hand, 
and let Thy right hand save me, O Lord; may Thy mercies remain upon me, O Lord, for ever, and despise 
not the works of Thy hands. 


Then he says this prayer:— 


XIV. O Christ, peace of those in heaven and great rest of those below, grant that Thy rest and peace may 
dwell in the four parts of the world, but especially in Thy Holy Catholic Church; grant that the priesthood 
with the government may have peace; cause wars to cease from the ends of the earth, and scatter the 
nations that delight in wars, that we may enjoy the blessing of living in tranquillity and peace, in all 
temperance and fear of God. Spare the offences and sins of the dead, through Thy grace and mercies for 
ever. 


And to those who are around the altar he says:— 

Bless, O Lord. Bless, O Lord. 

And he puts on the incense with which he fumes himself, and says:— 

Sweeten, O Lord our God, the unpleasing savour of our souls through the sweetness of Thy love, and 
through it cleanse me from the stains of my sin, and forgive me my offences and sins, whether known or 
unknown to me. 


A second time he takes the incense with both hands, and censes the mysteries; presently he says:— 


The clemency of Thy grace, O our Lord and God, gives us access to these renowned, holy, life-giving, and 
divine mysteries, unworthy though we be. 


The Priest repeats these words once and again, and at each interval unites his hands over his breast in the 
form of a cross. He kisses the altar in the middle, and receives with both hands the upper oblation; and 
looking up, says:— 


Praise be to Thy holy name, O Lord Jesus Christ, and adoration to Thy majesty, always and for ever. Amen. 
For He is the living and life-giving bread which cometh down from heaven, and giveth life to the whole 
world, of which they who eat die not; and they who receive it are saved by it, and do not see corruption, 
and live through it for ever; and Thou art the antidote of our mortality, and the resurrection of our entire 
frame. 

XVI. Praise to Thy holy name, O Lord. (As above.) 


The Priest kisses the host in the form of a cross; in such a way, however, that his lips do not touch it, but 
appear to kiss it; and he says:— 


Glory to Thee, O Lord; glory to Thee, O Lord, on account of Thine unspeakable gift to us, for ever. 
Then he draws nigh to the fraction of the host, which he accomplishes with both his hands, saying:— 


We draw nigh, O Lord, with true faith, and break with thanksgiving and sign through Thy mercy the body 
and blood of our Life-giver, Jesus Christ, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


And, naming the Trinity, he breaks the host, which he holds in his hands, into two parts: and the one 
which is in his left hand he lays down on the disk; with the other, which he holds in his right hand, he 
signs the chalice, saying:— 


The precious blood is signed with the holy body of our Lord Jesus Christ. In the name of the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost for ever. 


And they respond:— 
Amen. 


Then he dips it even to the middle in the chalice, and signs with it the body which is in the paten, saying: 


The holy body is signed with the propitiatory blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost for ever. 


And they respond:— 

Amen. 

And he unites the two parts, the one with the other, saying:— 

Divided, sanctified, completed, perfected, united, and commingled have been these renowned, holy, life- 
giving, and divine mysteries, the one with the other, in the adorable and glorious name of Thy glorious 
Trinity, O Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, that they may be to us, O Lord, for the propitiation of our offences 
and the forgiveness of our sins; also for the grand hope of a resurrection from the dead, and of a new life 
in the kingdom of the heavens, for us and for the Holy Church of Christ our Lord, here and in every place 
whatsoever, now and always, and for ever. 

XVII. In the meantime he signs the host with his right thumb in the form of a cross from the lower part to 
the upper, and from the right to the left, and thus forms a slight fissure in it where it has been dipped in 
the blood. He puts a part of it into the chalice in the form of a cross: the lower part is placed towards the 


priest, the upper towards the chalice, so that the place of the fissure looks to the chalice. He bows, and 
rising, says:— 


Glory be to Thee, O Lord Jesus Christ, who hast made me, unworthy though I be, through Thy grace, a 
minister and mediator of Thy renowed, holy, life-giving, and divine mysteries: through the grace of Thy 
mercy, make me worthy of the pardon of my offences and the forgiveness of my sins. 


He signs himself with the sign of the cross an his forehead, and does the same to those standing round 
him. 


The Deacons approach, and he signs each one of them on the forehead, saying:— 


Christ accept thy ministry: Christ cause thy face to shine: Christ save thy life: Christ make thy youth to 
grow. 


And they respond:— 
Christ accept thy oblation. 


XVIII. All return to their own place; and the Priest, after bowing, rises and says, in the tone of the Gospel: 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God the Father, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, 
be with us all. 


The Priest signs himself, and lifts up his hand over his head, so that it should be in the air, and the people 
be partakers in the singing:— 


The Deacon says:— 

We all with fear, etc. 

And at these words:— 

He hath given to us His mysteries: 

The Priest begins to break the body, and says:— 

Be merciful, O Lord, through Thy clemency to the sins and follies of Thy servants, and sanctify our lips 
through Thy grace, that they may give the fruits of glory and praise to Thy divinity, with all Thy saints in 
Thy kingdom. 


And, raising his voice, he says:— 


And make us worthy, O Lord our God, to stand before Thee continually without stain, with pure heart, 
with open countenance, and with the confidence which is from Thee, mercifully granted to us: and let us 
all with one accord invoke Thee, and say thus: Our Father, etc. 


The People say:— 
Our Father, etc. 
The Priest. 


O Lord God Almighty, O Lord and our good God, who art full of mercy, we beg Thee, O Lord our God, and 
beseech the clemency of Thy goodness; lead us not into temptation, but deliver and save us from the evil 
one and his hosts; because Thine is the kingdom, the power, the strength, the might, and the dominion in 
heaven and on earth, now and always. 

He signs himself, and they respond:— 

Amen. 

XIX. And he proceeds:— 

Peace be with you. 

They respond:— 

With thee and with thy spirit. 

He proceeds:— 

It is becoming that the holy things should be to the holy in perfection. 

And they say:— 


One holy Father: one holy Son: one Holy Ghost. Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen. 


The Deacon. 

Praise ye. 

And they say the responsory. And when the Deacon comes to carry the chalice, he says:— 
Let us pray for peace with us. 

The Priest says:— 


The grace of the Holy Ghost be with thee, with us, and with those who receive Him. And he gives the 
chalice to the Deacon. 


The Deacon says:— 

Bless, O Lord. 

The Priest. 

The gift of the grace of our Life-giver and Lord Jesus Christ be completed, in mercies, with all. 
And he signs the people with the cross. In the meantime the responsories are said. 


Brethren, receive the body of the Son, cries the Church, and drink ye His chalice with faith in the house of 
His kingdom. 


On feast-days. 
Strengthen, O Lord, etc. 
On the Lord’s day. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, etc. 
Daily. 


The mysteries which we have received, etc. 


The responsories being ended, the Deacon says:— 

All therefore, etc. 

And they respond:— 

Glory be to Himself on account of His ineffable gift. 
The Deacon. 

Let us pray for peace with us. 

The Priest at the middle of the altar says this prayer:— 


XX. It is meet, O Lord, just and right in all days, times, and hours, to thank, adore, and praise the awful 
name of Thy majesty, because Thou hast through Thy grace, O Lord, made us, mortal men possessing a 
frail nature, worthy to sanctify Thy name with the heavenly beings, and to become partakers of the 
mysteries of Thy gift, and to be delighted with the sweetness of Thy oracles. And voices of glory and 
thanksgiving we ever offer up to Thy sublime divinity, O Lord. 


Another. 


Christ, our God, Lord, King, Saviour, and Life-giver, through His grace has made us worthy to receive His 
body and His precious and all-sanctifying blood. May He grant unto us that we may be pleasing unto Him 
in our words, works, thoughts, and deeds, so that that pledge which we have received may be to us for the 
pardon of our offences, the forgiveness of our sins, and the grand hope of a resurrection from the dead, 
and a new and true life in the kingdom of the heavens, with all who have been pleasing before Him, 
through His grace and His mercies for ever. 


On ordinary days. 


Praise, O Lord, honour, blessing, and thanksgiving we ought to ascribe to Thy glorious Trinity for the gift 
of Thy holy mysteries, which Thou hast given to us for the propitiation of our offences, O Lord of all. 


Another. 


Blessed be Thy adorable honour, from Thy glorious place, O Christ, the propitiator of our offences and our 
sins, and who takest away our follies through Thy renowned, holy, life-giving, and divine mysteries. Christ 
the hope of our nature always and for ever. Amen. 


Obsignation or final benediction. 


May our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom we have ministered, and whom we have seen and honoured in His 
renowned, holy, life-giving, and divine mysteries, Himself render us worthy of the splendid glory of His 
kingdom, and of gladness with His holy angels, and for confidence before Him, that we may stand at His 
right hand. 


And on our entire congregation may His mercies and compassion be continually poured out, now and 
always, and ever. 


On the Lord’s day and on feast-days. 


May He Himself who blessed us with all spiritual blessings in the heavens, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
and prepared us for His kingdom, and called us to the desirable good things which neither cease nor 
perish, as He promised to us in His life-giving Gospel, and said to the blessed congregation of His 
disciples—Verily, verily I say unto you, that every one who eateth my body and drinketh my blood, abideth 
in me, and I in him, and I will raise him up at the last day; and he cometh not to judgment, but I will make 
him pass from death to eternal life: 


May He Himself now bless this congregation, and maintain our position, and render glorious our people 
who have come and rejoiced in receiving His renowned, holy, life-giving, and divine mysteries; and may ye 
be sealed and guarded by the holy sign of the Lord’s cross from all evils, secret and open, now and 
always. 
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THE TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. ROBERT SINKER, M.A., TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE TESTAMENT OF REUBEN CONCERNING THOUGHTS 


1. The copy of the Testament of Reuben, what things he charged his sons before he died in the hundred 
and twenty-fifth year of his life. When he was sick two years after the death of Joseph, his sons and his 
sons’ sons were gathered together to visit him. And he said to them, My children, I am dying, and go the 
way of my fathers. And when he saw there Judah and Gad and Asher, his brethren, he said to them, Raise 
me up, my brethren, that I may tell to my brethren and to my children what things I have hidden in my 
heart, for from henceforth my strength faileth me. And he arose and kissed them, and said, weeping: 
Hear, my brethren, give ear to Reuben your father, what things I command you. And, behold, I call to 
witness against you this day the God of heaven, that ye walk not in the ignorance of youth and fornication 
wherein I ran greedily, and I defiled the bed of Jacob my father. For I tell you that He smote me with a 
sore plague in my loins for seven months; and had not Jacob our father prayed for me to the Lord, surely 
the Lord would have destroyed me. For I was thirty years old when I did this evil in the sight of the Lord, 
and for seven months I was sick even unto death; and I repented for seven years in the set purpose of my 
soul before the Lord. Wine and strong drink I drank not, and flesh entered not into my mouth, and I tasted 
not pleasant food, mourning over my sin, for it was great. And it shall not so be done in Israel. 


2. And now hear me, my children, what things I saw in my repentance concerning the seven spirits of 
error. Seven spirits are given against man from Beliar, and they are chief of the works of youth; and seven 
spirits are given to him at his creation, that in them should be done every work of man. The first (1) spirit 
is of life, with which man’s whole being is created. The second (2) spirit is of sight, with which ariseth 
desire. The third (3) spirit is of hearing, with which cometh teaching. The fourth (4) spirit is of smelling, 
with which taste is given to draw air and breath. The fifth (5) spirit is of speech, with which cometh 
knowledge. The sixth (6) spirit is of taste, with which cometh the eating of meats and drinks; and by them 
strength is produced, for in food is the foundation of strength. The seventh (7) spirit is of begetting and 
sexual intercourse, with which through love of pleasure sin also entereth in: wherefore it is the last in 
order of creation, and the first of youth, because it is filled with ignorance, which leadeth the young as a 
blind man to a pit, and as cattle to a precipice. 


3. Besides all these, there is an eighth (8) spirit of sleep, with which is created entrancement of man’s 
nature, and the image of death. With these spirits are mingled the spirits of error. The first (1), the spirit 
of fornication, dwelleth in the nature and in the senses; the second (2) spirit of insatiateness in the belly; 
the third (3) spirit of fighting in the liver and the gall. The fourth (4) is the spirit of fawning and trickery, 
that through over-officiousness a man may be fair in seeming. The fifth (5) is the spirit of arrogance, that 
a man may be stirred up and become high-minded. The sixth (6) is the spirit of lying, in perdition and in 
jealousy to feign words, and to conceal words from kindred and friends. The seventh (7) is the spirit of 
injustice, with which are theft and pilferings, that a man may work the desire of his heart; for injustice 
worketh together with the other spirits by means of craft. Besides all these, the spirit of sleep, the eighth 
(8) spirit, is conjoined with error and fantasy. And so perisheth every young man, darkening his mind from 
the truth, and not understanding the law of God, nor obeying the admonitions of his fathers, as befell me 
also in my youth. 


And now, children, love the truth, and it shall preserve you. I counsel you, hear ye Reuben your father. Pay 
no heed to the sight of a woman, nor yet associate privately with a female under the authority of a 
husband, nor meddle with affairs of womankind. For had I not seen Bilhah bathing in a covered place, I 
had not fallen into this great iniquity. For my mind, dwelling on the woman’s nakedness, suffered me not 
to sleep until I had done the abominable deed. For while Jacob our father was absent with Isaac his father, 
when we were in Gader, near to Ephratha in Bethlehem, Bilhah was drunk, and lay asleep uncovered in 
her chamber; and when I went in and beheld her nakedness, I wrought that impiety, and leaving her 
sleeping I departed. And forthwith an angel of God revealed to my father Jacob concerning my impiety, 
and he came and mourned over me, and touched her no more. 


4. Pay no heed, therefore, to the beauty of women, and muse not upon their doings; but walk in singleness 
of heart in the fear of the Lord, and be labouring in works, and roaming in study and among your flocks, 
until the Lord give to you a wife whom He will, that ye suffer not as I did. Until my father’s death I had not 
boldness to look stedfastly into the face of Jacob, or to speak to any of my brethren, because of my 
reproach; and even until now my conscience afflicteth me by reason of my sin. And my father comforted 


me; for he prayed for me unto the Lord, that the anger of the Lord might pass away from me, even as the 
Lord showed me. From henceforth, then, I was protected, and I sinned not. Therefore, my children, 
observe all things whatsoever I command you, and ye shall not sin. For fornication is the destruction of 
the soul, separating it from God, and bringing it near to idols, because it deceiveth the mind and 
understanding, and bringeth down young men into hell before their time. For many hath fornication 
destroyed; because, though a man be old or noble, it maketh him a reproach and a laughing-stock with 
Beliar and the sons of men. For in that Joseph kept himself from every woman, and purged his thoughts 
from all fornication, he found favour before the Lord and men. For the Egyptian woman did many things 
unto him, and called for magicians, and offered him love potions, and the purpose of his soul admitted no 
evil desire. Therefore the God of my fathers delivered him from every visible and hidden death. For if 
fornication overcome not the mind, neither shall Beliar overcome you. 


5. Hurtful are women, my children; because, since they have no power or strength over the man, they act 
subtilly through outward guise how they may draw him to themselves; and whom they cannot overcome 
by strength, him they overcome by craft. For moreover the angel of God told me concerning them, and 
taught me that women are overcome by the spirit of fornication more than men, and they devise in their 
heart against men; and by means of their adornment they deceive first their minds, and instil the poison 
by the glance of their eye, and then they take them captive by their doings, for a woman cannot overcome 
a man by force. 


Therefore flee fornication, my children, and command your wives and your daughters that they adorn not 
their heads and their faces; because every woman who acteth deceitfully in these things hath been 
reserved to everlasting punishment. For thus they allured the Watchers before the flood; and as these 
continually beheld them, they fell into desire each of the other, and they conceived the act in their mind, 
and changed themselves into the shape of men, and appeared to them in their congress with their 
husbands; and the women, having in their minds desire toward their apparitions, gave birth to giants, for 
the Watchers appeared to them as reaching even unto heaven. 


6. Beware, therefore, of fornication; and if you wish to be pure in your mind, guard your senses against 
every woman. And command them likewise not to company with men, that they also be pure in their mind. 
For constant meetings, even though the ungodly deed be not wrought, are to them an irremediable 
disease, and to us an everlasting reproach of Beliar; for fornication hath neither understanding nor 
godliness in itself, and all jealousy dwelleth in the desire thereof. Therefore ye will be jealous against the 
sons of Levi, and will seek to be exalted over them; but ye shall not be able, for God will work their 
avenging, and ye shall die by an evil death. For to Levi the Lord gave the sovereignty, and to Judah, and to 
me also with them, and to Dan and Joseph, that we should be for rulers. Therefore I command you to 
hearken to Levi, because he shall know the law of the Lord, and shall give ordinances for judgment and 
sacrifice for all Israel until the completion of the times of Christ, the High Priest whom the Lord hath 
declared. I adjure you by the God of heaven to work truth each one with his neighbour; and draw ye near 
to Levi in humbleness of heart, that ye may receive a blessing from his mouth. For he shall bless Israel; 
and specially Judah, because him hath the Lord chosen to rule over all the peoples. And worship we his 
Seed, because He shall die for us in wars visible and invisible, and shall be among you an everlasting king. 


7. And Reuben died after that he had given command to his sons; and they placed him in a coffin until 
they bore him up from Egypt, and buried him in Hebron in the double cave where his fathers were. 


II 


THE TESTAMENT OF SIMEON CONCERNING ENVY 


1. The copy of the words of Simeon, what things he spake to his sons before he died, in the hundred and 
twentieth year of his life, in the year in which Joseph died. For they came to visit him when he was sick, 
and he strengthened himself and sat up and kissed them, and said to them:— 


2. Hear, O my children, hear Simeon your father, what things I have in my heart. I was born of Jacob my 
father, his second son; and my mother Leah called me Simeon, because the Lord heard her prayer. I 
became strong exceedingly; I shrank from no deed, nor was I afraid of anything. For my heart was hard, 
and my mind was unmoveable, and my bowels unfeeling: because valour also has been given from the 
Most High to men in soul and in body. And at that time I was jealous of Joseph because our father loved 
him; and I set my mind against him to destroy him, because the prince of deceit sent forth the spirit of 
jealousy and blinded my mind, that I regarded him not as a brother, and spared not Jacob my father. But 
his God and the God of his fathers sent forth His angel, and delivered him out of my hands. For when I 
went into Shechem to bring ointment for the flocks, and Reuben to Dotham, where were our necessaries 
and all our stores, Judah our brother sold him to the Ishmaelites. And when Reuben came he was grieved, 
for he wished to have restored him safe to his father. But I was wroth against Judah in that he let him go 
away alive, and for five months I continued wrathful against him; but God restrained me, and withheld 
from me all working of my hands, for my right hand was half withered for seven days. And I knew, my 
children, that because of Joseph this happened to me, and I repented and wept; and I besought the Lord 
that He would restore my hand unto me, and that I might be kept from all pollution and envy, and from all 


folly. For I knew that I had devised an evil deed before the Lord and Jacob my father, on account of Joseph 
my brother, in that I envied him. 


3. And now, children, take heed of the spirit of deceit and of envy. For envy ruleth over the whole mind of 
a man, and suffereth him neither to eat, nor to drink, nor to do any good thing: it ever suggesteth to him 
to destroy him that he envieth; and he that is envied ever flourisheth, but he that envieth fades away. Two 
years of days I afflicted my soul with fasting in the fear of the Lord, and I learnt that deliverance from 
envy cometh by the fear of God. If a man flee to the Lord, the evil spirit runneth away from him, and his 
mind becometh easy. And henceforward he sympathizeth with him whom he envied, and condemneth not 
those who love him, and so ceaseth from his envy. 


4. And my father asked concerning me, because he saw that I was sad; and I said, I am pained in my liver. 
For I mourned more than they all, because I was guilty of the selling of Joseph. And when we went down 
into Egypt, and he bound me as a spy, I knew that I was suffering justly, and I grieved not. Now Joseph 
was a good man, and had the Spirit of God within him: compassionate and pitiful, he bore not malice 
against me; nay, he loved me even as the rest of his brothers. Take heed, therefore, my children, of all 
jealousy and envy, and walk in singleness of soul and with good heart, keeping in mind the brother of your 
father, that God may give to you also grace and glory, and blessing upon your heads, even as ye saw in 
him. All his days he reproached us not concerning this thing, but loved us as his own soul, and beyond his 
own sons; and he glorified us, and gave riches, and cattle, and fruits freely to us all. Do ye then also, my 
beloved children, love each one his brother with a good heart, and remove from you the spirit of envy, for 
this maketh savage the soul and destroyeth the body; it turneth his purposes into anger and war, and 
stirreth up unto blood, and leadeth the mind into frenzy, and suffereth not prudence to act in men: 
moreover, it taketh away sleep, and causeth tumult to the soul and trembling to the body. For even in 
sleep some malicious jealousy, deluding him, gnaweth at his soul, and with wicked spirits disturbeth it, 
and causeth the body to be troubled, and the mind to awake from sleep in confusion; and as though 
having a wicked and poisonous spirit, so appeareth it to men. 


5. Therefore was Joseph fair in appearance, and goodly to look upon, because there dwelt not in him any 
wickedness; for in trouble of the spirit the face declareth it. And now, my children, make your hearts good 
before the Lord, and your ways straight before men, and ye shall find grace before God and men. And take 
heed not to commit fornication, for fornication is mother of all evils, separating from God, and bringing 
near to Beliar. For I have seen it inscribed in the writing of Enoch that your sons shall with you be 
corrupted in fornication, and shall do wrong against Levi with the sword. But they shall not prevail 
against Levi, for he shall wage the war of the Lord, and shall conquer all your hosts; and there shall be a 
few divided in Levi and Judah, and there shall be none of you for sovereignty, even as also my father Jacob 
prophesied in his blessings. 


6. Behold, I have foretold you all things, that I may be clear from the sin of your souls. Now, if ye remove 
from you your envy, and all your stiffneckedness, as a rose shall my bones flourish in Israel, and as a lily 
my flesh in Jacob, and my odour shall be as the odour of Libanus; and as cedars shall holy ones be 
multiplied from me for ever, and their branches shall stretch afar off. Then shall perish the seed of 
Canaan, and a remnant shall not be to Amalek, and all the Cappadocians shall perish, and all the Hittites 
shall be utterly destroyed. Then shall fail the land of Ham, and every people shall perish. Then shall all the 
earth rest from trouble, and all the world under heaven from war. Then shall Shem be glorified, because 
the Lord God, the Mighty One of Israel, shall appear upon earth as man, and saved by Him Adam. Then 
shall all the spirits of deceit be given to be trampled under foot, and men shall rule over the wicked 
spirits. Then will I arise in joy, and will bless the Most High because of His marvellous works, because God 
hath taken a body and eaten with men and saved men. 


7. And now, my children, obey Levi, and in Judah shall ye be redeemed: and be not lifted up against these 
two tribes, for from them shall arise to you the salvation of God. For the Lord shall raise up from Levi as it 
were a Priest, and from Judah as it were a King, God and man. So shall He save all the Gentiles and the 
race of Israel. Therefore I command you all things, in order that ye also may command your children, that 
they may observe them throughout their generations. 


8. And Simeon made an end of commanding his sons, and slept with his fathers, being an hundred and 
twenty years old. And they laid him in a coffin of incorruptible wood, to take up his bones to Hebron. And 
they carried them up in a war of the Egyptians secretly: for the bones of Joseph the Egyptians guarded in 
the treasure-house of the palace; for the sorcerers told them that at the departure of the bones of Joseph 
there should be throughout the whole of Egypt darkness and gloom, and an exceeding great plague to the 
Egyptians, so that even with a lamp a man should not recognise his brother. 


9. And the sons of Simeon bewailed their father according to the law of mourning, and they were in Egypt 
until the day of their departure from Egypt by the hand of Moses. 


Ill 


THE TESTAMENT OF LEVI CONCERNING THE PRIESTHOOD AND ARROGANCE 


1. The copy of the words of Levi, what things he appointed to his sons, according to all that they should 
do, and what things should befall them until the day of judgment. He was in sound health when he called 
them to him, for it had been shown to him that he should die. And when they were gathered together he 
said to them:— 


2. I Levi was conceived in Haran and born there, and after that I came with my father to Shechem. And I 
was young, about twenty years of age, when with Simeon I wrought the vengeance on Hamor for our 
sister Dinah. And when we were feeding our flocks in Abel-Maul, a spirit of understanding of the Lord 
came upon me, and I saw all men corrupting their way, and that unrighteousness had built to itself walls, 
and iniquity sat upon towers; and I grieved for the race of men, and I prayed to the Lord that I might be 
saved. Then there fell upon me a sleep, and I beheld a high mountain: this is the mountain of Aspis in 
Abel-Maul. And behold, the heavens were opened, and an angel of God said to me, Levi, enter. And I 
entered from the first heaven into the second, and I saw there water hanging between the one and the 
other. And I saw a third heaven far brighter than those two, for there was in it a height without bounds. 
And I said to the angel, Wherefore is this? And the angel said to me, Marvel not at these, for thou shalt 
see four other heavens brighter than these, and without comparison, when thou shalt have ascended 
thither: because thou shalt stand near the Lord, and shalt be His minister, and shall declare His mysteries 
to men, and shalt proclaim concerning Him who shall redeem Israel; and by thee and Judah shall the Lord 
appear among men, saving in them every race of men; and of the portion of the Lord shall be thy life, and 
He shall be thy field and vineyard, fruits, gold, silver. 


3. Hear, then, concerning the seven heavens. The lowest is for this cause more gloomy, in that it is near all 
the iniquities of men. The second hath fire, snow, ice, ready for the day of the ordinance of the Lord, in the 
righteous judgment of God: in it are all the spirits of the retributions for vengeance on the wicked. In the 
third are the hosts of the armies which are ordained for the day of judgment, to work vengeance on the 
spirits of deceit and of Beliar. And the heavens up to the fourth above these are holy, for in the highest of 
all dwelleth the Great Glory, in the holy of holies, far above all holiness. In the heaven next to it are the 
angels of the presence of the Lord, who minister and make propitiation to the Lord for all the ignorances 
of the righteous; and they offer to the Lord a reasonable sweet-smelling savour, and a bloodless offering. 
And in the heaven below this are the angels who bear the answers to the angels of the presence of the 
Lord. And in the heaven next to this are thrones, dominions, in which hymns are ever offered to God. 
Therefore, whenever the Lord looketh upon us, all of us are shaken; yea, the heavens, and the earth, and 
the abysses, are shaken at the presence of His majesty; but the sons of men, regarding not these things, 
sin, and provoke the Most High. 


4. Now, therefore, know that the Lord will execute judgment upon the sons of men; because when the 
rocks are rent, and the sun quenched, and the waters dried up, and the fire trembling, and all creation 
troubled, and the invisible spirits melting away, and the grave spoiled in the suffering of the Most High, 
men unbelieving will abide in their iniquity, therefore with punishment shall they be judged. Therefore the 
Most High hath heard thy prayer, to separate thee from iniquity, and that thou shouldest become to Him a 
son, and a servant, and a minister of His presence. A shining light of knowledge shalt thou shine in Jacob, 
and as the sun shalt thou be to all the seed of Israel. And a blessing shall be given to thee, and to all thy 
seed, until the Lord shall visit all the heathen in the tender mercies of His Son, even for ever. 
Nevertheless thy sons shall lay hands upon Him to crucify Him; and therefore have counsel and 
understanding been given thee, that thou mightest instruct thy sons concerning Him, because he that 
blesseth Him shall be blessed, but they that curse Him shall perish. 


5. And the angel opened to me the gates of heaven, and I saw the holy temple, and the Most High upon a 
throne of glory. And He said to me, Levi, I have given thee the blessings of the priesthood until that I shall 
come and sojourn in the midst of Israel. Then the angel brought me to the earth, and gave me a shield and 
a sword, and said, Work vengeance on Shechem because of Dinah, and I will be with thee, because the 
Lord hath sent me. And I destroyed at that time the sons of Hamor, as it is written in the heavenly tablets. 
And I said to Him, I pray Thee, O Lord, tell me Thy name, that I may call upon Thee in a day of tribulation. 
And He said, I am the angel who intercedeth for the race of Israel, that He smite them not utterly, because 
every evil spirit attacketh it. And after these things I was as it were awaked, and blessed the Most High, 
and the angel that intercedeth for the race of Israel, and for all the righteous. 


6. And when I came to my father I found a brazen shield; wherefore also the name of the mountain is 
Aspis, which is near Gebal, on the right side of Abila; and I kept these words in my heart. I took counsel 
with my father, and with Reuben my brother, that he should bid the sons of Hamor that they should be 
circumcised; for I was jealous because of the abomination which they had wrought in Israel. And I slew 
Shechem at the first, and Simeon slew Hamor. And after this our brethren came and smote the city with 
the edge of the sword; and our father heard it and was wroth, and he was grieved in that they had 
received the circumcision, and after that had been put to death, and in his blessings he dealt otherwise 
with us. For we sinned because we had done this thing against his will, and he was sick upon that day. But 
I knew that the sentence of God was for evil upon Shechem; for they sought to do to Sarah as they did to 
Dinah our sister, and the Lord hindered them. And so they persecuted Abraham our father when he was a 
stranger, and they harried his flocks when they were multiplied upon him; and Jeblae his servant, born in 
his house, they shamefully handled. And thus they did to all strangers, taking away their wives by force, 


and the men themselves driving into exile. But the wrath of the Lord came suddenly upon them to the 
uttermost. 


7. And I said to my father, Be not angry, sir, because by thee will the Lord bring to nought the Canaanites, 
and will give their land to thee, and to thy seed after thee. For from this day forward shall Shechem be 
called a city of them that are without understanding; for as a man mocketh at a fool, so did we mock them, 
because they wrought folly in Israel to defile our sister. And we took our sister from thence, and departed, 
and came to Bethel. 


8. And there I saw a thing again even as the former, after we had passed seventy days. And I saw seven 
men in white raiment saying to me, Arise, put on the robe of the priesthood, and the crown of 
righteousness, and the breastplate of understanding, and the garment of truth, and the diadem of faith, 
and the tiara of miracle, and the ephod of prophecy. And each one of them bearing each of these things 
put them on me, and said, From henceforth become a priest of the Lord, thou and thy seed for ever. And 
the first anointed me with holy oil, and gave to me the rod of judgment. The second washed me with pure 
water, and fed me with bread and wine, the most holy things, and clad me with a holy and glorious robe. 
The third clothed me with a linen vestment like to an ephod. The fourth put round me a girdle like unto 
purple. The fifth gave to me a branch of rich olive. The sixth placed a crown on my head. The seventh 
placed on my head a diadem of priesthood, and filled my hands with incense, so that I served as a priest to 
the Lord. And they said to me, Levi, thy seed shall be divided into three branches, for a sign of the glory of 
the Lord who is to come; and first shall he be that hath been faithful; no portion shall be greater than his. 
The second shall be in the priesthood. The third—a new name shall be called over Him, because He shall 
arise as King from Judah, and shall establish a new priesthood, after the fashion of the Gentiles, to all the 
Gentiles. And His appearing shall be unutterable, as of an exalted prophet of the seed of Abraham our 
father. Every desirable thing in Israel shall be for thee and for thy seed, and everything fair to look upon 
shall ye eat, and the table of the Lord shall thy seed apportion, and some of them shall be high priests, 
and judges, and scribes; for by their mouth shall the holy place be guarded. And when I awoke, I 
understood that this thing was like unto the former. And I hid this also in my heart, and told it not to any 
man upon the earth. 


9. And after two days I and Judah went up to Isaac after our father; and the father of my father blessed me 
according to all the words of the visions which I had seen: and he would not come with us to Bethel. And 
when we came to Bethel, my father Jacob saw in a vision concerning me, that I should be to them for a 
priest unto the Lord; and he rose up early in the morning, and paid tithes of all to the Lord through me. 
And we came to Hebron to dwell there, and Isaac called me continually to put me in remembrance of the 
law of the Lord, even as the angel of God showed to me. And he taught me the law of the priesthood, of 
sacrifices, whole burnt-offerings, first-fruits, free-will offerings, thank-offerings. And each day he was 
instructing me, and was busied for me before the Lord. And he said to me, Take heed, my child, of the 
spirit of fornication; for this shall continue, and shall by thy seed pollute the holy things. Take therefore to 
thyself, while yet thou art young, a wife, not having blemish, nor yet polluted, nor of the race of the 
Philistines or Gentiles. And before entering into the holy place, bathe; and when thou offerest the 
sacrifice, wash; and again when thou finishest the sacrifice, wash. Of twelve trees ever having leaves, 
offer up the fruits to the Lord, as also Abraham taught me; and of every clean beast and clean bird offer a 
sacrifice to the Lord, and of every firstling and of wine offer first-fruits; and every sacrifice thou shalt salt 
with salt. 


10. Now, therefore, observe whatsoever I command you, children; for whatsoever things I have heard 
from my fathers I have made known to you. I am clear from all your ungodliness and transgression which 
ye will do in the end of the ages against the Saviour of the world, acting ungodly, deceiving Israel, and 
raising up against it great evils from the Lord. And ye will deal lawlessly with Israel, so that Jerusalem 
shall not endure your wickedness; but the veil of the temple shall be rent, so as not to cover your shame. 
And ye shall be scattered as captives among the heathen, and shall be for a reproach and for a curse, and 
for a trampling under foot. For the house which the Lord shall choose shall be called Jerusalem, as is 
contained in the book of Enoch the righteous. 


11. Therefore, when I took a wife I was twenty-eight years old, and her name was Melcha. And she 
conceived and bare a son, and she called his name Gersham, for we were sojourners in our land: for 
Gersham is interpreted sojourning. And I saw concerning him that he would not be in the first rank. And 
Kohath was born in my thirty-fifth year, towards the east. And I saw in a vision that he was standing on 
high in the midst of all the congregation. Therefore I called his name Kohath, which meaneth, beginning 
of majesty and instruction. And thirdly, she bare to me Merari, in the fortieth year of my life; and since his 
mother bare him with difficulty, she called him Merari, which meaneth my bitterness, because he also 
died. And Jochebed was born in my sixty-fourth year, in Egypt, for I was renowned then in the midst of my 
brethren. 


12. And Gersham took a wife, and she bare to him Lomni and Semei. And the sons of Kohath, Ambram, 
Isaar, Chebro, and Ozel. And the sons of Merari, Mooli and Homusi. And in my ninety-fourth year Ambram 
took Jochebed my daughter to him to wife, for they were born in one day, he and my daughter. Eight years 
old was I when I went into the land of Canaan, and eighteen years when I slew Shechem, and at nineteen 


years I became priest, and at twenty-eight years I took a wife, and at forty years I went into Egypt. And 
behold, ye are my children, my children even of a third generation. In my hundred and eighteenth year 
Joseph died. 


13. And now, my children, I command you that ye fear our Lord with your whole heart, and walk in 
simplicity according to all His law. And do ye also teach your children learning, that they may have 
understanding in all their life, reading unceasingly the law of God; for every one who shall know the law 
of God shall be honoured, and shall not be a stranger wheresoever he goeth. Yea, many friends shall he 
gain more than his forefathers; and many men shall desire to serve him, and to hear the law from his 
mouth. Work righteousness, my children, upon the earth, that ye may find treasure in the heavens, and 
sow good things in your souls, that ye may find them in your life. For if ye sow evil things, ye shall reap all 
trouble and affliction. Get wisdom in the fear of God with diligence; for though there shall be a leading 
into captivity, and cities be destroyed, and lands and gold and silver and every possession shall perish, the 
wisdom of the wise none can take away, save the blindness of ungodliness and the palsy of sin: for even 
among his enemies shall it be to him glorious, and in a strange country a home, and in the midst of foes 
shall it be found a friend. If a man teach these things and do them, he shall be enthroned with kings, as 
was also Joseph our brother. 


14. And now, my children, I have learnt from the writing of Enoch that at the last ye will deal ungodly, 
laying your hands upon the Lord in all malice; and your brethren shall be ashamed because of you, and to 
all the Gentiles shall it become a mocking. For our father Israel shall be pure from the ungodliness of the 
chief priests who shall lay their hands upon the Saviour of the world. Pure is the heaven above the earth, 
and ye are the lights of the heaven as the sun and the moon. What shall all the Gentiles do if ye be 
darkened in ungodliness? So shall ye bring a curse upon our race for whom came the light of the world, 
which was given among you for the lighting up of every man. Him will ye desire to slay, teaching 
commandments contrary to the ordinances of God. The offerings of the Lord will ye rob, and from His 
portion will ye steal; and before ye sacrifice to the Lord, ye will take the choicest parts, in despitefulness 
eating them with harlots. Amid excesses will ye teach the commandments of the Lord, the women that 
have husbands will ye pollute, and the virgins of Jerusalem will ye defile; and with harlots and 
adulteresses will ye be joined. The daughters of the Gentiles will ye take for wives, purifying them with an 
unlawful purification; and your union shall be like unto Sodom and Gomorrah in ungodliness. And ye will 
be puffed up because of the priesthood lifting yourselves up against men. And not only so, but being 
puffed up also against the commands of God, ye will scoff at the holy things, mocking in despitefulness. 


15. Therefore the temple which the Lord shall choose shall be desolate in uncleanness, and ye shall be 
captives throughout all nations, and ye shall be an abomination among them, and ye shall receive 
reproach and everlasting shame from the righteous judgment of God; and all who see you shall flee from 
you. And were it not for Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob our fathers, not one from my seed should be left upon 
the earth. 


16. And now I have learnt in the book of Enoch that for seventy weeks will ye go astray, and will profane 
the priesthood, and pollute the sacrifices, and corrupt the law, and set at nought the words of the 
prophets. In perverseness ye will persecute righteous men, and hate the godly; the words of the faithful 
will ye abhor, and the man who reneweth the law in the power of the Most High will ye call a deceiver; 
and at last, as ye suppose, ye will slay Him, not understanding His resurrection, wickedly taking upon 
your own heads the innocent blood. Because of Him shall your holy places be desolate, polluted even to 
the ground, and ye shall have no place that is clean; but ye shall be among the Gentiles a curse and a 
dispersion, until He shall again look upon you, and in pity shall take you to Himself through faith and 
water. 


17. And because ye have heard concerning the seventy weeks, hear also concerning the priesthood; for in 
each jubilee there shall be a priesthood. In the first jubilee, the first who is anointed into the priesthood 
shall be great, and shall speak to God as to a Father; and his priesthood shall be filled with the fear of the 
Lord, and in the day of his gladness shall he arise for the salvation of the world. In the second jubilee, he 
that is anointed shall be conceived in the sorrow of beloved ones; and his priesthood shall be honoured, 
and shall be glorified among all. And the third priest shall be held fast in sorrow; and the fourth shall be in 
grief, because unrighteousness shall be laid upon him exceedingly, and all Israel shall hate each one his 
neighbour. The fifth shall be held fast in darkness, likewise also the sixth and the seventh. And in the 
seventh there shall be such pollution as I am not able to express, before the Lord and men, for they shall 
know it who do these things. Therefore shall they be in captivity and for a prey, and their land and their 
substance shall be destroyed. And in the fifth week they shall return into their desolate country, and shall 
renew the house of the Lord. And in the seventh week shall come the priests, worshippers of idols, 
contentious, lovers of money, proud, lawless, lascivious, abusers of children and beasts. 


18. And after their punishment shall have come from the Lord, then will the Lord raise up to the 
priesthood a new Priest, to whom all the words of the Lord shall be revealed; and He shall execute a 
judgment of truth upon the earth, in the fulness of days. And His star shall arise in heaven, as a king 
shedding forth the light of knowledge in the sunshine of day, and He shall be magnified in the world until 
His ascension. He shall shine forth as the sun in the earth, and shall drive away all darkness from the 


world under heaven, and there shall be peace in all the earth. The heavens shall rejoice in His days, and 
the earth shall be glad, and the clouds shall be joyful, and the knowledge of the Lord shall be poured forth 
upon the earth, as the water of seas; and the angels of the glory of the presence of the Lord shall be glad 
in Him. The heavens shall be opened, and from the temple of glory shall the sanctification come upon Him 
with the Father’s voice, as from Abraham the father of Isaac. And the glory of the Most High shall be 
uttered over Him, and the spirit of understanding and of sanctification shall rest upon Him in the water. 
He shall give the majesty of the Lord to His sons in truth for evermore; and there shall none succeed Him 
for all generations, even for ever. And in His priesthood shall all sin come to an end, and the lawless shall 
rest from evil, and the just shall rest in Him. And He shall open the gates of paradise, and shall remove 
the threatening sword against Adam; and He shall give to His saints to eat from the tree of life, and the 
spirit of holiness shall be on them. And Beliar shall be bound by Him, and He shall give power to His 
children to tread upon the evil spirits. And the Lord shall rejoice in His children, and the Lord shall be 
well pleased in His beloved for ever. Then shall Abraham and Isaac and Jacob be joyful, and I will be glad, 
and all the saints shall put on gladness. 


19. And now, my children, ye have heard all; choose therefore for yourselves either the darkness or the 
light, either the law of the Lord or the works of Beliar. And we answered our father, saying, Before the 
Lord will we walk according to His law. And our father said, The Lord is witness, and His angels are 
witnesses, and I am witness, and ye are witnesses, concerning the word of your mouth. And we said, We 
are witnesses. And thus Levi ceased giving charge to his sons; and he stretched out his feet, and was 
gathered to his fathers, after he had lived a hundred and thirty-seven years. And they laid him in a coffin, 
and afterwards they buried him in Hebron, by the side of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob. 


IV 


THE TESTAMENT OF JUDAH CONCERNING FORTITUDE, AND LOVE OF MONEY, AND FORNICATION 


1. The copy of the words of Judah, what things he spake to his sons before he died. They gathered 
themselves together, and came to him, and he said to them: I was the fourth son born to my father, and my 
mother called me Judah, saying, I give thanks to the Lord, because He hath given to me even a fourth son. 
I was swift and active in my youth, and obedient to my father in everything. And I honoured my mother 
and my mother’s sister. And it came to pass, when I became a man, that my father Jacob prayed over me, 
saying, Thou shalt be a king, and prosperous in all things. 


2. And the Lord showed me favour in all my works both in the field and at home. When I saw that I could 
run with the hind, then I caught it, and prepared meat for my father. I seized upon the roes in the chase, 
and all that was in the plains I outran. A wild mare I outran, and I caught it and tamed it; and I slew a lion, 
and plucked a kid out of its mouth. I took a bear by its paw, and rolled it over a cliff; and if any beast 
turned upon me, I rent it like a dog. I encountered the wild boar, and overtaking it in the chase, I tore it. A 
leopard in Hebron leaped upon the dog, and I caught it by the tail, and flung it from me, and it was 
dashed to pieces in the coasts of Gaza. A wild ox feeding in the field I seized by the horns; and whirling it 
round and stunning it, I cast it from me, and slew it. 


3. And when the two kings of the Canaanites came in warlike array against our flocks, and much people 
with them, I by myself rushed upon King Sur and seized him; and I beat him upon the legs, and dragged 
him down, and so I slew him. And the other king, Taphue, I slew as he sat upon his horse, and so I 
scattered all the people. Achor the king, a man of giant stature, hurling darts before and behind as he sat 
on horseback, I slew; for I hurled a stone of sixty pounds weight, and cast it upon his horse, and killed 
him. And I fought with Achor for two hours, and I killed him; and I clave his shield into two parts, and I 
chopped off his feet. And as I stripped off his breastplate, behold, eight men his companions began to 
fight with me. I wound round therefore my garment in my hand; and I slang stones at them, and killed 
four of them, and the rest fled. And Jacob my father slew Beelisa, king of all the kings, a giant in strength, 
twelve cubits high; and fear fell upon them, and they ceased from making war with us. Therefore my 
father had no care in the wars when I was among my brethren. For he saw in a vision concerning me, that 
an angel of might followed me everywhere, that I should not be overcome. 


4. And in the south there befell us a greater war than that in Shechem; and I joined in battle array with 
my brethren, and pursued a thousand men, and slew of them two hundred men and four kings. And I went 
up against them upon the wall, and two other kings I slew; and so we freed Hebron, and took all the 
captives of the kings. 


5. On the next day we departed to Areta, a city strong and walled and inaccessible, threatening us with 
death. Therefore I and Gad approached on the east side of the city, and Reuben and Levi on the west and 
south. And they that were upon the wall, thinking that we were alone, charged down upon us; and so our 
brethren secretly climbed up the wall on both sides by ladders, and entered into the city, while the men 
knew it not. And we took it with the edge of the sword; and those who had taken refuge in the tower,—we 
set fire to the tower, and took both it and them. And as we were departing the men of Thaffu set upon our 
captives, and we took it with our sons, and fought with them even to Thaffu; and we slew them, and burnt 
their city, and spoiled all the things that were therein. 


6. And when I was at the waters of Chuzeba, the men of Jobel came against us to battle, and we fought 
with them; and their allies from Selom we slew, and we allowed them no means of escaping, and of 
coming against us. And the men of Machir came upon us on the fifth day, to carry away our captives; and 
we attacked them, and overcame them in fierce battle: for they were a host and mighty in themselves, and 
we slew them before they had gone up the ascent of the hill. And when we came to their city, their women 
rolled upon us stones from the brow of the hill on which the city stood. And I and Simeon hid ourselves 
behind the town, and seized upon the heights, and utterly destroyed the whole city. 


7. And the next day it was told us that the cities of the two kings with a great host were coming against 
us. I therefore and Dan feigned ourselves to be Amorites, and went as allies into their city. And in the 
depth of night our brethren came, and we opened to them the gates; and we destroyed all the men and 
their substance, and we took for a prey all that was theirs, and their three walls we cast down. And we 
drew near to Thamna, where was all the refuge of the hostile kings. Then having received hurt I was 
wroth, and charged upon them to the brow of the hill; and they slang at me with stones and darts; and had 
not Dan my brother aided me, they would have been able to slay me. We came upon them therefore with 
wrath, and they all fled; and passing by another way, they besought my father, and he made peace with 
them, and we did to them no hurt, but made a truce with them, and restored to them all the captives. And 
I built Thamna, and my father built Rhambael. I was twenty years old when this war befell, and the 
Canaanites feared me and my brethren. 


8. Moreover, I had much cattle, and I had for the chief of my herdsmen Iran the Adullamite. And when I 
went to him I saw Barsan, king of Adullam, and he made us a feast; and he entreated me, and gave me his 
daughter Bathshua to wife. She bare me Er, and Onan, and Shelah; and the two of them the Lord smote 
that they died childless: for Shelah lived, and his children are ye. 


9. Eighteen years we abode at peace, our father and we, with his brother Esau, and his sons with us, after 
that we came from Mesopotamia, from Laban. And when eighteen years were fulfilled, in the fortieth year 
of my life, Esau, the brother of my father, came upon us with much people and strong; and he fell by the 
bow of Jacob, and was taken up dead in Mount Seir: even as he went above Iramna was he slain. And we 
pursued after the sons of Esau. Now they had a city with walls of iron and gates of brass; and we could 
not enter into it, and we encamped around, and besieged them. And when they opened not to us after 
twenty days, I set up a ladder in the sight of all, and with my shield upon my head I climbed up, assailed 
with stones of three talents’ weight; and I climbed up, and slew four who were mighty among them. And 
the next day Reuben and Gad entered in and slew sixty others. Then they asked from us terms of peace; 
and being aware of our father’s purpose, we received them as tributaries. And they gave us two hundred 
cors of wheat, five hundred baths of oil, fifteen hundred measures of wine, until we went down into Egypt. 


10. After these things, my son Er took to wife Tamar, from Mesopotamia, a daughter of Aram. Now Er was 
wicked, and he doubted concerning Tamar, because she was not of the land of Canaan. And on the third 
day an angel of the Lord smote him in the night, and he had not known her, according to the evil 
craftiness of his mother, for he did not wish to have children from her. In the days of the wedding-feast I 
espoused Onan to her; and he also in wickedness knew her not, though he lived with her a year. And when 
I threatened him, he lay with her, . . . according to the command of his mother, and he also died in his 
wickedness. And I wished to give Shelah also to her, but my wife Bathshua suffered it not; for she bore a 
spite against Tamar, because she was not of the daughters of Canaan, as she herself was. 


11. And I knew that the race of Canaan was wicked, but the thoughts of youth blinded my heart. And 
when I saw her pouring out wine, in the drunkenness of wine was I deceived, and I fell before her. And 
while I was away, she went and took for Shelah a wife from the land of Caanan. And when I knew what she 
had done, I cursed her in the anguish of my soul, and she also died in the wickedness of her sons. 


12. And after these things, while Tamar was a widow, she heard after two years that I was going up to 
shear my sheep; then she decked herself in bridal array, and sat over against the city by the gate. For it is 
a law of the Amorites, that she who is about to marry sit in fornication seven days by the gate. I therefore, 
being drunk at the waters of Chozeb, recognised her not by reason of wine; and her beauty deceived me, 
through the fashion of her adorning. And I turned aside to her, and said, I would enter in to thee. And she 
said to me, What wilt thou give me? And I gave her my staff, and my girdle, and my royal crown; and I lay 
with her, and she conceived. I then, not knowing what she had done, wished to slay her; but she privily 
sent my pledges, and put me to shame. And when I called her, I heard also the secret words which I spoke 
when lying with her in my drunkenness; and I could not slay her, because it was from the Lord. For I said, 
Lest haply she did it in subtlety, and received the pledge from another woman: but I came near her no 
more till my death, because I had done this abomination in all Israel. Moreover, they who were in the city 
said that there was no bride in the city, because she came from another place, and sat for awhile in the 
gate, and she thought that no one knew that I had gone in to her. And after this we came into Egypt to 
Joseph, because of the famine. Forty and six years old was I, and seventy and three years lived I there. 


13. And now, my children, in what things so ever I command you hearken to your father, and keep all my 
sayings to perform the ordinances of the Lord, and to obey the command of the Lord God. And walk not 
after your lusts, nor in the thoughts of your imaginations in the haughtiness of your heart; and glory not in 
the works of the strength of youth, for this also is evil in the eyes of the Lord. For since I also gloried that 


in wars the face of no woman of goodly form ever deceived me, and upbraided Reuben my brother 
concerning Bilhah, the wife of my father, the spirits of jealousy and of fornication arrayed themselves 
within me, until I fell before Bathshua the Canaanite, and Tamar who was espoused to my sons. And I said 
to my father-in-law, I will counsel with my father, and so will I take thy daughter. And he showed me a 
boundless store of gold in his daughter’s behalf, for he was a king. And he decked her with gold and 
pearls, and caused her to pour out wine for us at the feast in womanly beauty. And the wine led my eyes 
astray, and pleasure blinded my heart; and I loved her, and I fell, and transgressed the commandment of 
the Lord and the commandment of my fathers, and I took her to wife. And the Lord rewarded me 
according to the thought of my heart, insomuch that I had no joy in her children. 


14. And now, my children, be not drunk with wine; for wine turneth the mind away from the truth, and 
kindleth in it the passion of lust, and leadeth the eyes into error. For the spirit of fornication hath wine as 
a minister to give pleasures to the mind; for these two take away the power from a man. For if a man 
drink wine to drunkenness, he disturbeth his mind with filthy thoughts to fornication, and exciteth his 
body to carnal union; and if the cause of the desire be present, he worketh the sin, and is not ashamed. 
Such is wine, my children; for he who is drunken reverenceth no man. For, lo, it made me also to err, so 
that I was not ashamed of the multitude in the city, because before the eyes of all I turned aside unto 
Tamar, and I worked a great sin, and I uncovered the covering of the shame of my sons. After that I drank 
wine I reverenced not the commandment of God, and I took a woman of Canaan to wife. Wherefore, my 
children, he who drinketh wine needeth discretion; and herein is discretion in drinking wine, that a man 
should drink as long as he keepeth decency; but if he go beyond this bound, the spirit of deceit attacketh 
his mind and worketh his will; and it maketh the drunkard to talk filthily, and to transgress and not to be 
ashamed, but even to exult in his dishonour, accounting himself to do well. 


15. He that committeth fornication, and uncovereth his nakedness, hath become the servant of 
fornication, and escapeth not from the power thereof, even as I also was uncovered. For I gave my staff, 
that is, the stay of my tribe; and my girdle, that is, my power; and my diadem, that is, the glory of my 
kingdom. Then I repented for these things, and took no wine or flesh until my old age, nor did I behold 
any joy. And the angel of God showed me that for ever do women bear rule over king and beggar alike; 
and from the king they take away his glory, and from the valiant man his strength, and from the beggar 
even that little which is the stay of his poverty. 


16. Observe therefore, my children, moderation in wine; for there are in it four evil spirits—of (1) lust, of 
(2) wrath, of (3) riot, of (4) filthy lucre. If ye drink wine in gladness, with shamefacedness, with the fear of 
God, ye shall live. For if ye drink not with shamefacedness, and the fear of God departeth from you, then 
cometh drunkenness, and shamelessness stealeth in. But even if ye drink not at all, take heed lest ye sin in 
words of outrage, and fighting, and slander, and transgression of the commandments of God; so shall ye 
perish before your time. Moreover, wine revealeth the mysteries of God and men to aliens, even as I also 
revealed the commandments of God and the mysteries of Jacob my father to the Canaanitish Bathshua, to 
whom God forbade to declare them. And wine also is a cause of war and confusion. 


17. I charge you, therefore, my children, not to love money, nor to gaze upon the beauty of women; 
because for the sake of money and beauty I was led astray to Bathshua the Canaanite. For I know that 
because of these two things shall ye who are my race fall into wickedness; for even wise men among my 
sons shall they mar, and shall cause the kingdom of Judah to be diminished, which the Lord gave me 
because of my obedience to my father. For I never disobeyed a word of Jacob my father, for all things 
whatsoever he commanded I did. And Abraham, the father of my father, blessed me that I should be king 
in Israel, and Isaac further blessed me in like manner. And I know that from me shall the kingdom be 
established. 


18. For I have read also in the books of Enoch the righteous what evils ye shall do in the last days. Take 
heed, therefore, my children, of fornication and the love of money; hearken to Judah your father, for these 
things do withdraw you from the law of God, and blind the understanding of the soul, and teach 
arrogance, and suffer not a man to have compassion upon his neighbour: they rob his soul of all goodness, 
and bind him in toils and troubles, and take away his sleep and devour his flesh, and hinder the sacrifices 
of God; and he remembereth not blessing, and he hearkeneth not to a prophet when he speaketh, and is 
vexed at the word of godliness. For one who serveth two passions contrary to the commandments of God 
cannot obey God, because they have blinded his soul, and he walketh in the day-time as in the night. 


19. My children, the love of money leadeth to idols; because, when led astray through money, men make 
mention of those who are no gods, and it causeth him who hath it to fall into madness. For the sake of 
money I lost my children, and but for the repentance of my flesh, and the humbling of my soul, and the 
prayers of Jacob my father, I should have died childless. But the God of my fathers, who is pitiful and 
merciful, pardoned me, because I did it in ignorance. For the prince of deceit blinded me, and I was 
ignorant as a man and as flesh, being corrupted in sins; and I learnt my own weakness while thinking 
myself unconquerable. 


20. Learn therefore, my children, that two spirits wait upon man—the spirit of truth and the spirit of 
error; and in the midst is the spirit of the understanding of the mind, to which it belongeth to turn 
whithersoever it will. And the works of truth and the works of error are written upon the breast of men, 


and each one of them the Lord knoweth. And there is no time at which the works of men can be hid from 
Him; for on the bones of his breast hath he been written down before the Lord. And the spirit of truth 
testifieth all things, and accuseth all; and he who sinneth is burnt up by his own heart, and cannot raise 
his face unto the Judge. 


21. And now, my children, love Levi, that ye may abide, and exalt not yourselves against him, lest ye be 
utterly destroyed. For to me the Lord gave the kingdom, and to him the priesthood, and He set the 
kingdom beneath the priesthood. To me He gave the things upon the earth; to him the things in the 
heavens. As the heaven is higher than the earth, so is the priesthood of God higher than the kingdom upon 
the earth. For the Lord chose him above thee, to draw near to Him, and to eat of His table and first-fruits, 
even the choice things of the sons of Israel, and thou shalt be to them as a sea. For as, on the sea, just and 
unjust are tossed about, some taken into captivity while others are enriched, so also shall every race of 
men be in thee, some are in jeopardy and taken captive, and others shall grow rich by means of plunder. 
For they who rule will be as great sea-monsters, swallowing up men like fishes: free sons and daughters 
do they enslave; houses, lands, flocks, money, will they plunder; and with the flesh of many will they 
wrongfully feed the ravens and the cranes; and they will go on further in evil, advancing on still in 
covetousness. And there shall be false prophets like tempests, and they shall persecute all righteous men. 


22. And the Lord shall bring upon them divisions one against another, and there shall be continual wars in 
Israel; and among men of other race shall my kingdom be brought to an end, until the salvation of Israel 
shall come, until the appearing of the God of righteousness, that Jacob and all the Gentiles may rest in 
peace. And he shall guard the might of my kingdom for ever: for the Lord sware to me with an oath that 
the kingdom should never fail from me, and from my seed for all days, even for ever. 


23. Now I have much grief, my children, because of your lewdness, and witchcrafts, and idolatries, which 
ye will work against the kingdom, following them that have familiar spirits; ye will make your daughters 
singing girls and harlots for divinations and demons of error, and ye will be mingled in the pollutions of 
the Gentiles: for which things’ sake the Lord shall bring upon you famine and pestilence, death and the 
sword, avenging siege, and dogs for the rending in pieces of enemies, and revilings of friends, destruction 
and blighting of eyes, children slaughtered, wives carried off, possessions plundered, temple of God in 
flames, your land desolated, your own selves enslaved among the Gentiles, and they shall make some of 
you eunuchs for their wives; and whenever ye will return to the Lord with humility of heart, repenting and 
walking in all the commandments of God, then will the Lord visit you in mercy and in love, bringing you 
from out of the bondage of your enemies. 


24. And after these things shall a Star arise to you from Jacob in peace, and a Man shall rise from my 
seed, like the Sun of righteousness, walking with the sons of men in meekness and righteousness, and no 
sin shall be found in Him. And the heavens shall be opened above Him, to shed forth the blessing of the 
Spirit from the Holy Father; and He shall shed forth a spirit of grace upon you, and ye shall be unto Him 
sons in truth, and ye shall walk in His commandments, the first and the last. This is the Branch of God 
Most High, and this the Well-spring unto life for all flesh. Then shall the sceptre of my kingdom shine 
forth, and from your root shall arise a stem; and in it shall arise a rod of righteousness to the Gentiles, to 
judge and to save all that call upon the Lord. 


25. And after these things shall Abraham and Isaac and Jacob arise unto life, and I and my brethren will 
be chiefs, even your sceptre in Israel: Levi first, I the second, Joseph third, Benjamin fourth, Simeon fifth, 
Issachar sixth, and so all in order. And the Lord blessed Levi; the Angel of the Presence, me; the powers of 
glory, Simeon; the heaven, Reuben; the earth, Issachar; the sea, Zebulun; the mountains, Joseph; the 
tabernacle, Benjamin; the lights of heaven, Dan; the fatness of earth, Naphtali; the sun, Gad; the olive, 
Asher: and there shall be one people of the Lord, and one tongue; and there shall no more be a spirit of 
deceit of Beliar, for he shall be cast into the fire for ever. And they who have died in grief shall arise in joy, 
and they who have lived in poverty for the Lord’s sake shall be made rich, and they who have been in 
want shall be filled, and they who have been weak shall be made strong, and they who have been put to 
death for the Lord’s sake shall awake in life. And the harts of Jacob shall run in joyfulness, and the eagles 
of Israel shall fly in gladness; but the ungodly shall lament, and sinners all weep, and all the people shall 
glorify the Lord for ever. 


26. Observe, therefore, my children, all the law of the Lord, for there is hope for all them who follow His 
way aright. And he said to them: I die before your eyes this day, a hundred and nineteen years old. Let no 
one bury me in costly apparel, nor tear open my bowels, for this shall they who are kings do: and carry me 
up to Hebron with you. And Judah, when he had said these things, fell asleep; and his sons did according 
to all whatsoever he commanded them, and they buried him in Hebron with his fathers. 


Vv 
THE TESTAMENT OF ISSACHAR CONCERNING SIMPLICITY 


1. The record of the words of Issachar. He called his sons, and said to them: Hearken, my children, to 
Issachar your father; give ear to my words, ye who are beloved of the Lord. I was the fifth son born to 


Jacob, even the hire of the mandrakes. For Reuben brought in mandrakes from the field, and Rachel met 
him and took them. And Reuben wept, and at his voice Leah my mother came forth. Now these mandrakes 
were sweet-smelling apples which the land of Aram produced on high ground below a ravine of water. And 
Rachel said, I will not give them to thee, for they shall be to me instead of children. Now there were two 
apples; and Leah said, Let it suffice thee that thou hast taken the husband of my virginity: wilt thou also 
take these? And she said, Behold, let Jacob be to thee this night instead of the mandrakes of thy son. And 
Leah said to her, Boast not, and vaunt not thyself; for Jacob is mine, and I am the wife of his youth. But 
Rachel said, How so? for to me was he first espoused, and for my sake he served our father fourteen 
years. What shall I do to thee, because the craft and the subtlety of men are increased, and craft 
prospereth upon the earth? And were it not so, thou wouldest not now see the face of Jacob. For thou art 
not his wife, but in craft wert taken to him in my stead. And my father deceived me, and removed me on 
that night, and suffered me not to see him; for had I been there, it had not happened thus. And Rachel 
said, Take one mandrake, and for the other thou shalt hire him from me for one night. And Jacob knew 
Leah, and she conceived and bare me, and on account of the hire I was called Issachar. 


2. Then appeared to Jacob an angel of the Lord, saying, Two children shall Rachel bear; for she hath 
refused company with her husband, and hath chosen continency. And had not Leah my mother given up 
the two apples for the sake of his company, she would have borne eight sons; and for this thing she bare 
six, and Rachel two: because on account of the mandrakes the Lord visited her. For He knew that for the 
sake of children she wished to company with Jacob, and not for lust of pleasure. For she went further, and 
on the morrow too gave up Jacob that she might receive also the other mandrake. Therefore the Lord 
hearkened to Rachel because of the mandrakes: for though she desired them, she ate them not, but 
brought them to the priest of the Most High who was at that time, and offered them up in the house of the 
Lord. 


3. When, therefore, I grew up, my children, I walked in uprightness of heart, and I became a husbandman 
for my parents and my brethren, and I brought in fruits from the field according to their season; and my 
father blessed me, for he saw that I walked in simplicity. And I was not a busybody in my doings, nor 
malicious and slanderous against my neighbour. I never spoke against any one, nor did I censure the life 
of any man, but walked in the simplicity of my eyes. Therefore when I was thirty years old I took to myself 
a wife, for my labour wore away my strength, and I never thought upon pleasure with women; but through 
my labour my sleep sufficed me, and my father always rejoiced in my simplicity. For on whatever I 
laboured I offered first to the Lord, by the hands of the priests, of all my produce and all first-fruits; then 
to my father, and then took for myself. And the Lord increased twofold His benefits in my hands; and Jacob 
also knew that God aided my simplicity, for on every poor man and every one in distress I bestowed the 
good things of the earth in simplicity of heart. 


4. And now hearken to me, my children, and walk in simplicity of heart, for I have seen in it all that is 
well-pleasing to the Lord. The simple coveteth not gold, defraudeth not his neighbour, longeth not after 
manifold dainties, delighteth not in varied apparel, doth not picture to himself to live a long life, but only 
waiteth for the will of God, and the spirits of error have no power against him. For he cannot allow within 
his mind a thought of female beauty, that he should not pollute his mind in corruption. No envy can enter 
into his thoughts, no jealousy melteth away his soul, nor doth he brood over gain with insatiate desire; for 
he walketh in uprightness of life, and beholdeth all things in simplicity, not admitting in his eyes malice 
from the error of the world, lest he should see the perversion of any of the commandments of the Lord. 


5. Keep therefore the law of God, my children, and get simplicity, and walk in guilelessness, not prying 
over-curiously into the commands of God and the business of your neighbour; but love the Lord and your 
neighbour, have compassion on the poor and weak. Bow down your back unto husbandry, and labour in 
tillage of the ground in all manner of husbandry, offering gifts unto the Lord with thanksgiving; for with 
the first-fruits of the earth did the Lord bless me, even as He blessed all the saints from Abel even until 
now. For no other portion is given to thee than of the fatness of the earth, whose fruits are raised by toil; 
for our father Jacob blessed me with blessings of the earth and of first-fruits. And Levi and Judah were 
glorified by the Lord among the sons of Jacob; for the Lord made choice of them, and to the one He gave 
the priesthood, to the other the kingdom. Them therefore obey, and walk in the simplicity of your father; 
for unto Gad hath it been given to destroy the temptations that are coming upon Israel. 


6. I know, my children, that in the last times your sons will forsake simplicity, and will cleave unto avarice, 
and leaving guilelessness will draw near to malice, and forsaking the commandments of the Lord will 
cleave unto Beliar, and leaving husbandry will follow after their wicked devices, and shall be dispersed 
among the Gentiles, and shall serve their enemies. And do you therefore command these things to your 
children, that if they sin they may the more quickly return to the Lord; for He is merciful, and will deliver 
them even to bring them back into their land. 


7. 1am a hundred and twenty-two years old, and I know not against myself a sin unto death. Except my 
wife, I have not known any woman. I never committed fornication in the haughtiness of my eyes; I drank 
not wine, to be led astray thereby; I coveted not any desirable thing that was my neighbour’s; guile never 
entered in my heart; a lie never passed through my lips; if any man grieved, I wept with him, and I shared 
my bread with the poor. I never ate alone; I moved no landmark; in all my days I wrought godliness and 


truth. I loved the Lord with all my strength; likewise also did I love every man even as my own children. 
So ye also do these things, my children, and every spirit of Beliar shall flee from you, and no deed of 
malicious men shall rule over you; and every wild beast shall ye subdue, having with yourselves the God of 
heaven walking with men in simplicity of heart. 


And he commanded them that they should carry him up to Hebron, and bury him there in the cave with 
his fathers. And he stretched out his feet and died, the fifth son of Jacob, in a good old age; and with every 
limb sound, and with strength unabated, he slept the eternal sleep. 


VI 
THE TESTAMENT OF ZEBULUN CONCERNING COMPASSION AND MERCY 


1. The record of Zebulun, which he enjoined his children in the hundred and fourteenth year of his life, 
thirty-two years after the death of Joseph. And he said to them: Hearken to me sons of Zebulun, attend to 
the words of your father. I am Zebulun, a good gift to my parents. For when I was born our father was 
increased very exceedingly, both in flocks and herds, when with the streaked rods he had his portion. I 
know not, my children, that in all my days I have sinned, save only in thought. Nor do I remember that I 
have done any iniquity, except the sin of ignorance which I committed against Joseph; for I screened my 
brethren, not telling to my father what had been done. And I wept sore in secret, for I feared my brethren, 
because they had all agreed together, that if any one should declare the secret, he should be slain with the 
sword. But when they wished to kill him, I adjured them much with tears not to be guilty of this iniquity. 


2. For Simeon and Gad came against Joseph to kill him. And Joseph fell upon his face, and said unto them, 
Pity me, my brethren, have compassion upon the bowels of Jacob our father: lay not upon me your hands 
to shed innocent blood, for I have not sinned against you; yea, if I have sinned, with chastening chastise 
me, but lay not upon me your hand, for the sake of Jacob our father. And as he spoke these words, I pitied 
him and began to weep, and my heart melted within me, and all the substance of my bowels was loosened 
within my soul. And Joseph also wept, and I too wept with him; and my heart throbbed fast, and the joints 
of my body trembled, and I was not able to stand. And when he saw me weeping with him, and them 
coming against him to slay him, he fled behind me, beseeching them. And Reuben rose and said, My 
brethren, let us not slay him, but let us cast him into one of these dry pits which our fathers digged and 
found no water. For for this cause the Lord forbade that water should rise up in them, in order that Joseph 
might be preserved; and the Lord appointed it so, until they sold him to the Ishmaelites. 


3. For in the price of Joseph, my children, I had no share; but Simeon and Gad and six other of our 
brethren took the price of Joseph, and bought sandals for themselves, their wives, and their children, 
saying, We will not eat of it, for it is the price of our brother’s blood, but will tread it down under foot, 
because he said that he was king over us, and so let us see what his dreams mean. Therefore is it written 
in the writing of the law of Enoch, that whosoever will not raise up seed to his brother, his sandal shall be 
unloosed, and they shall spit into his face. And the brethren of Joseph wished not that their brother should 
live, and the Lord loosed unto them the sandal of Joseph. For when they came into Egypt they were 
unloosed by the servants of Joseph before the gate, and so made obeisance to Joseph after the fashion of 
Pharaoh. And not only did they make obeisance to him, but were spit upon also, falling down before him 
forthwith, and so they were put to shame before the Egyptians; for after this the Egyptians heard all the 
evils which we had done to Joseph. 


4. After these things they brought forth food; for I through two days and two nights tasted nothing, 
through pity for Joseph. And Judah ate not with them, but watched the pit; for he feared lest Simeon and 
Gad should run back and slay him. And when they saw that I also ate not, they set me to watch him until 
he was sold. And he remained in the pit three days and three nights, and so was sold famishing. And when 
Reuben heard that while he was away Joseph had been sold, he rent his clothes about him, and mourned, 
saying, How shall I look in the face of Jacob my father? And he took the money, and ran after the 
merchants, and found no one; for they had left the main road, and journeyed hastily through rugged 
byways. And Reuben ate no food on that day. Dan therefore came to him, and said, Weep not, neither 
grieve; for I have found what we can say to our father Jacob. Let us slay a kid of the goats, and dip in it 
the coat of Joseph; and we will say, Look, if this is the coat of thy son: for they stripped off from Joseph the 
coat of our father when they were about to sell him, and put upon him an old garment of a slave. Now 
Simeon had the coat, and would not give it up, wishing to rend it with his sword; for he was angry that 
Joseph lived, and that he had not slain him. Then we all rose up together against him, and said, If thou 
give it not up, we will say that thou alone didst this wickedness in Israel; and so he gave it up, and they 
did even as Dan had said. 


5. And now, my children, I bid you to keep the commands of the Lord, and to show mercy upon your 
neighbour, and to have compassion towards all, not towards men only, but also towards beasts. For for this 
thing’s sake the Lord blessed me; and when all my brethren were sick I escaped without sickness, for the 
Lord knoweth the purposes of each. Have therefore compassion in your hearts, my children, because even 
as a man doeth to his neighbour, even so also will the Lord do to him. For the sons of my brethren were 
sickening, were dying on account of Joseph, because they showed not mercy in their hearts; but my sons 


were preserved without sickness, as ye know. And when I was in Canaan, by the sea-coast, I caught spoil 
of fish for Jacob my father; and when many were choked in the sea, I abode unhurt. 


6. I was the first who made a boat to sail upon the sea, for the Lord gave me understanding and wisdom 
therein; and I let down a rudder behind it, and I stretched a sail on an upright mast in the midst; and 
sailing therein along the shores, I caught fish for the house of my father until we went into Egypt; and 
through compassion, I gave of my fish to every stranger. And if any man were a stranger, or sick, or aged, 
I boiled the fish and dressed them well, and offered them to all men as every man had need, bringing 
them together and having compassion upon them. Wherefore also the Lord granted me to take much fish: 
for he that imparteth unto his neighbour, receiveth manifold more from the Lord. For five years I caught 
fish, and gave thereof to every man whom I saw, and brought sufficient for all the house of my father. In 
the summer I caught fish, and in the winter I kept sheep with my brethren. 


7. Now I will declare unto you what I did, I saw a man in distress and nakedness in wintertime, and had 
compassion upon him, and stole away a garment secretly from my house, and gave it to him who was in 
distress. Do you therefore, my children, from that which God bestoweth upon you, show compassion and 
mercy impartially to all men, and give to every man with a good heart. And if ye have not at the time 
wherewith to give to him that asketh you, have compassion for him in bowels of mercy. I know that my 
hand found not at the time wherewith to give to him that asked me, and I walked with him weeping for 
more than seven furlongs, and my bowels yearned towards him unto compassion. 


8. Have therefore yourselves also, my children, compassion towards every man with mercy, that the Lord 
also may have compassion upon you, and have mercy upon you; because also in the last days God sendeth 
His compassion on the earth, and wheresoever He findeth bowels of mercy, He dwelleth in him. For how 
much compassion a man hath upon his neighbours, so much also hath the Lord upon him. For when we 
went down into Egypt, Joseph bore no malice against us, and when he saw me he was filled with 
compassion. And looking towards him, do ye also, my children, approve yourselves without malice, and 
love one another; and reckon not each one the evil of his brother, for this breaketh unity, and divideth all 
kindred, and troubleth the soul: for he who beareth malice hath not bowels of mercy. 


9. Mark the waters, that they flow together, and sweep along stones, trees, sand; but if they are divided 
into many streams, the earth sucketh them up, and they become of no account. So also shall ye be if ye be 
divided. Divide not yourselves into two heads, for everything which the Lord made hath but one head; He 
gave two shoulders, hands, feet, but all the members are subject unto the one head. I have learnt by the 
writing of my fathers, that in the last days ye will depart from the Lord, and be divided in Israel, and ye 
will follow two kings, and will work every abomination, and every idol will ye worship, and your enemies 
shall lead you captive, and ye shall dwell among the nations with all infirmities and tribulations and 
anguish of soul. And after these things ye will remember the Lord, and will repent, and He will lead you 
back; for He is merciful and full of compassion, not imputing evil to the sons of men, because they are 
flesh, and the spirits of error deceive them in all their doings. And after these things shall the Lord 
Himself arise to you, the Light of righteousness, and healing and compassion shall be upon His wings. He 
shall redeem all captivity of the sons of men from Beliar, and every spirit of error shall be trodden down. 
And He shall bring back all the nations to zeal for Him, and ye shall see God in the fashion of a man whom 
the Lord shall choose, Jerusalem is His name. And again with the wickedness of your words will ye 
provoke Him to anger, and ye shall be cast away, even unto the time of consummation. 


10. And now, my children, grieve not that I am dying, nor be troubled in that Iam passing away from you. 
For I shall arise once more in the midst of you, as a ruler in the midst of his sons; and I will rejoice in the 
midst of my tribe, as many as have kept the law of the Lord, and the commandments of Zebulun their 
father. But upon the ungodly shall the Lord bring everlasting fire, and will destroy them throughout all 
generations. I am hastening away unto my rest, as did my fathers; but do ye fear the Lord your God with 
all your strength all the days of your life. And when he had said these things he fell calmly asleep, and his 
sons laid him in a coffin; and afterwards they carried him up to Hebron, and buried him with his fathers. 


VII 


THE TESTAMENT OF DAN CONCERNING ANGER AND LYING 


1. The record of the words of Dan, which he spake to his sons in his last days. In the hundred and twenty- 
fifth year of his life he called together his family, and said: Hearken to my words, ye sons of Dan; give 
heed to the words of the mouth of your father. I have proved in my heart, and in my whole life, that truth 
with just dealing is good and well-pleasing to God, and that lying and anger are evil, because they teach 
man all wickedness. I confess this day to you, my children, that in my heart I rejoiced concerning the 
death of Joseph, a true and good man; and I rejoiced at the selling of Joseph, because his father loved him 
more than us. For the spirit of jealousy and of vainglory said to me, Thou also art his son. And one of the 
spirits of Beliar wrought with me, saying, Take this sword, and with it slay Joseph; so shall thy father love 
thee when he is slain. This is the spirit of anger that counselled me, that even as a leopard devoureth a 
kid, so should I devour Joseph. But the God of Jacob our father gave him not over into my hands that I 
should find him alone, nor suffered me to work this iniquity, that two tribes should be destroyed in Israel. 


2. And now, my children, I am dying, and I tell you of a truth, that unless ye keep yourselves from the 
spirit of lying and of anger, and love truth and long-suffering, ye shall perish. There is blindness in anger, 
my children, and no wrathful man regardeth any person with truth: for though it be a father or a mother, 
he behaveth towards them as enemies; though it be a brother, he knoweth him not; though it be a prophet 
of the Lord, he disobeyeth him; though a righteous man, he regardeth him not; a friend he doth not 
acknowledge. For the spirit of anger encompasseth him with the nets of deceit, and blindeth his natural 
eyes, and through lying darkeneth his mind, and giveth him a sight of his own making. And wherewith 
encompasseth he his eyes? In hatred of heart; and he giveth him a heart of his own against his brother 
unto envy. 


3. My children, mischievous is anger, for it becometh as a soul to the soul itself; and the body of the angry 
man it maketh its own, and over his soul it getteth the mastery, and it bestoweth upon the body its own 
power, that it may work all iniquity; and whenever the soul doeth aught, it justifieth what has been done, 
since it seeth not. Therefore he who is wrathful, if he be a mighty man, hath a treble might in his anger; 
one by the might and aid of his servants, and a second by his wrath, whereby he persuadeth and 
overcometh in injustice: and having a third of the nature of his own body, and of his own self working the 
evil. And though the wrathful man be weak, yet hath he a might twofold of that which is by nature; for 
wrath ever aideth such in mischief. This spirit goeth always with lying at the right hand of Satan, that his 
works may be wrought with cruelty and lying. 


4. Understand ye therefore the might of wrath, that it is vain. For it first of all stingeth him in word: then 
by deeds it strengtheneth him who is angry, and with bitter punishments disturbeth his mind, and so 
stirreth up with great wrath his soul. Therefore, when any one speaketh against you, be not ye moved 
unto anger. And if any man praiseth you as good, be not lifted up nor elated, either to the feeling or 
showing of pleasure. For first it pleaseth the hearing, and so stirreth up the understanding to understand 
the grounds for anger; and then, being wrathful, he thinketh that he is justly angry. If ye fall into any loss 
or ruin, my children, be not troubled; for this very spirit maketh men desire that which hath perished, in 
order that they may be inflamed by the desire. If ye suffer loss willingly, be not vexed, for from vexation he 
raiseth up wrath with lying. And wrath with lying is a twofold mischief; and they speak one with another 
that they may disturb the mind; and when the soul is continually disturbed, the Lord departeth from it, 
and Beliar ruleth over it. 


5. Observe, therefore, my children, the commandments of the Lord, and keep His law; and depart from 
wrath, and hate lying, that the Lord may dwell among you, and Beliar may flee from you. Speak truth each 
one with his neighbour, so shall ye not fall into lust and confusion; but ye shall be in peace, having the God 
of peace, so shall no war prevail over you. Love the Lord through all your life, and one another with a true 
heart. For I know that in the last days ye will depart from the Lord, and will provoke Levi unto anger, and 
will fight against Judah; but ye shall not prevail against them. For an angel of the Lord shall guide them 
both; for by them shall Israel stand. And whensoever ye depart from the Lord, ye will walk in all evil, 
working the abominations of the Gentiles, going astray with women of them that are ungodly; and the 
spirits of error shall work in you with all malice. For I have read in the book of Enoch the righteous, that 
your prince is Satan, and that all the spirits of fornication and pride shall be subject unto Levi, to lay a 
snare for the sons of Levi, to cause them to sin before the Lord. And my sons will draw near unto Levi, and 
sin with them in all things; and the sons of Judah will be covetous, plundering other men’s goods like 
lions. Therefore shall ye be led away with them in captivity, and there shall ye receive all the plagues of 
Egypt, and all the malice of the Gentiles: and so, when ye return to the Lord, ye shall obtain mercy, and 
He shall bring you into His sanctuary, calling peace upon you; and there shall arise unto you from the 
tribe of Judah and of Levi the salvation of the Lord; and He shall make war against Beliar, and He shall 
give the vengeance of victory to our coasts. And the captivity shall He take from Beliar, even the souls of 
the saints, and shall turn disobedient hearts unto the Lord, and shall give to them who call upon Him 
everlasting peace; and the saints shall rest in Eden, and the righteous shall rejoice in the new Jerusalem, 
which shall be unto the glory of God for ever and ever. And no longer shall Jerusalem endure desolation, 
nor Israel be led captive; for the Lord shall be in the midst of her, dwelling among men, even the Holy One 
of Israel reigning over them in humility and in poverty; and he who believeth on Him shall reign in truth in 
the heavens. 


6. And now, my children, fear the Lord, and take heed unto yourselves of Satan and his spirits; and draw 
near unto God, and to the Angel that intercedeth for you, for He is a Mediator between God and man for 
the peace of Israel. He shall stand up against the kingdom of the enemy; therefore is the enemy eager to 
destroy all that call upon the Lord. For he knoweth that in the day on which Israel shall believe, the 
kingdom of the enemy shall be brought to an end; and the very angel of peace shall strengthen Israel, that 
it fall not into the extremity of evil. And it shall be in the time of the iniquity of Israel, that the Lord will 
depart from them, and will go after him that doeth His will, for unto none of His angels shall it be as unto 
him. And His name shall be in every place of Israel, and among the Gentiles—Saviour. Keep therefore 
yourselves, my children, from every evil work, and cast away wrath and all lying, and love truth and long- 
suffering; and the things which ye have heard from your father, do ye also impart to your children, that 
the Father of the Gentiles may receive you: for He is true and long-suffering, meek and lowly, and 
teacheth by His works the law of God. Depart, therefore, from all unrighteousness, and cleave unto the 
righteousness of the law of the Lord: and bury me near my fathers. 


7. And when he had said these things he kissed them, and slept the long sleep. And his sons buried him, 
and after that they carried up his bones to the side of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob. Nevertheless, as 
Dan had prophesied unto them that they should forget the law of their God, and should be alienated from 
the land of their inheritance, and from the race of Israel, and from their kindred, so also it came to pass. 


VII 


THE TESTAMENT OF NAPHTALI CONCERNING NATURAL GOODNESS 


1. The record of the testament of Naphtali, what things he ordained at the time of his death in the 
hundred and thirty-second year of his life. When his sons were gathered together in the seventh month, 
the fourth day of the month, he, being yet in good health, made them a feast and good cheer. And after he 
was awake in the morning, he said to them, I am dying; and they believed him not. And he blessed the 
Lord; and affirmed that after yesterday’s feast he should die. He began then to say to his sons: Hear, my 
children; ye sons of Naphtali, hear the words of your father. I was born from Bilhah; and because Rachel 
dealt craftily, and gave Bilhah in place of herself to Jacob, and she bore me upon Rachel’s lap, therefore 
was I called Naphtali. And Rachel loved me because I was born upon her lap; and when I was of young 
and tender form, she was wont to kiss me, and say, Would that I might see a brother of thine from my own 
womb, like unto thee: whence also Joseph was like unto me in all things, according to the prayers of 
Rachel. Now my mother was Bilhah, daughter of Rotheus the brother of Deborah, Rebecca’s nurse, and 
she was born on one and the self-same day with Rachel. And Rotheus was of the family of Abraham, a 
Chaldean, fearing God, free-born and noble; and he was taken captive, and was bought by Laban; and he 
gave him Aena his handmaid to wife, and she bore a daughter, and called her Zilpah, after the name of the 
village in which he had been taken captive. And next she bore Bilhah, saying, My daughter is eager after 
what is new, for immediately that she was born she was eager for the breast. 


2. And since I was swift on my feet like a deer, my father Jacob appointed me for all errands and 
messages, and as a deer did he give me his blessing. For as the potter knoweth the vessel, what it 
containeth, and bringeth clay thereto, so also doth the Lord make the body in accordance with the spirit, 
and according to the capacity of the body doth He implant the spirit, and the one is not deficient from the 
other by a third part of a hair; for by weight, and measure, and rule is every creature of the Most High. 
And as the potter knoweth the use of each vessel, whereto it sufficeth, so also doth the Lord know the 
body, how far it is capable for goodness, and when it beginneth in evil; for there is no created thing and no 
thought which the Lord knoweth not, for He created every man after His own image. As man’s strength, 
so also is his work; and as his mind, so also is his work; and as his purpose, so also is his doing; as his 
heart, so also is his mouth; as his eye, so also is his sleep; as his soul, so also is his word, either in the law 
of the Lord or in the law of Beliar. And as there is a division between light and darkness, between seeing 
and hearing, so also is there a division between man and man, and between woman and woman; neither is 
it to be said that there is any superiority in anything, either of the face or of other like things. For God 
made all things good in their order, the five senses in the head, and He joineth on the neck to the head, 
the hair also for comeliness, the heart moreover for understanding, the belly for the dividing of the 
stomach, the calamus for health, the liver for wrath, the gall for bitterness. the spleen for laughter, the 
reins for craftiness, the loins for power, the ribs for containing, the back for strength, and so forth. So 
then, my children, be ye orderly unto good things in the fear of God, and do nothing disorderly in scorn or 
out of its due season. For if thou bid the eye to hear, it cannot; so neither in darkness can ye do the works 
of light. 


3. Be ye not therefore eager to corrupt your doings through excess, or with empty words to deceive your 
souls; because if ye keep silence in purity of heart, ye shall be able to hold fast the will of God, and to cast 
away the will of the devil. Sun and moon and stars change not their order; so also ye shall not change the 
law of God in the disorderliness of your doings. Nations went astray, and forsook the Lord, and changed 
their order, and followed stones and stocks, following after spirits of error. But ye shall not be so, my 
children, recognising in the firmament, in the earth, and in the sea, and in all created things, the Lord 
who made them all, that ye become not as Sodom, which changed the order of its nature, in like manner 
also the Watchers changed the order of their nature, whom also the Lord cursed at the flood, and for their 
sakes made desolate the earth, that it should be uninhabited and fruitless. 


4. These things I say, my children, for I have read in the holy writing of Enoch that ye yourselves also will 
depart from the Lord, walking according to all wickedness of the Gentiles, and ye will do according to all 
the iniquity of Sodom. And the Lord will bring captivity upon you, and there shall ye serve your enemies, 
and ye shall be covered with all affliction and tribulation, until the Lord shall have consumed you all. And 
after that ye shall have been diminished and made few, ye will return and acknowledge the Lord your God; 
and He will bring you back into your own land, according to His abundant mercy. And it shall be, after 
that they shall come into the land of their fathers, they will again forget the Lord and deal wickedly; and 
the Lord shall scatter them upon the face of all the earth, until the compassion of the Lord shall come, a 
Man working righteousness and showing mercy unto all them that are afar off, and them that are near. 


5. For in the fortieth year of my life, I saw in a vision that the sun and the moon were standing still on the 
Mount of Olives, at the east of Jerusalem. And behold Isaac, the father of my father, saith to us, Run and 


lay hold of them, each one according to his strength; and he that seizeth them, his shall be the sun and 
the moon. And we all of us ran together, and Levi laid hold of the sun, and Judah outstripped the others 
and seized the moon, and they were both of them lifted up with them. And when Levi became as a sun, a 
certain young man gave to him twelve branches of palm; and Judah was bright as the moon, and under his 
feet were twelve rays. And Levi and Judah ran, and laid hold each of the other. And, lo, a bull upon the 
earth, having two great horns, and an eagle’s wings upon his back; and we wished to seize him, but could 
not. For Joseph outstripped us, and took him, and ascended up with him on high. And I saw, for I was 
there, and behold a holy writing appeared to us saying: Assyrians, Medes, Persians, Elamites, 
Gelachaeans, Chaldeans, Syrians, shall possess in captivity the twelve tribes of Israel. 


6. And again, after seven months, I saw our father Jacob standing by the sea of Jamnia, and we his sons 
were with him. And, behold, there came a ship sailing by, full of dried flesh, without sailors or pilot: and 
there was written upon the ship, Jacob. And our father saith to us, Let us embark on our ship. And when 
we had gone on board, there arose a vehement storm, and a tempest of mighty wind; and our father, who 
was holding the helm, flew away from us. And we, being tost with the tempest, were borne along over the 
sea; and the ship was filled with water and beaten about with a mighty wave, so that it was well-nigh 
broken in pieces. And Joseph fled away upon a little boat, and we all were divided upon twelve boards, 
and Levi and Judah were together. We therefore all were scattered even unto afar off. Then Levi, girt 
about with sackcloth, prayed for us all unto the Lord. And when the storm ceased, immediately the ship 
reached the land, as though in peace. And, lo, Jacob our father came, and we rejoiced with one accord. 


7. These two dreams I told to my father; and he said to me, These things must be fulfilled in their season, 
after that Israel hath endured many things. Then my father saith unto me, I believe that Joseph liveth, for 
I see always that the Lord numbereth him with you. And he said, weeping, Thou livest, Joseph, my child, 
and I behold thee not, and thou seest not Jacob that begat thee. And he caused us also to weep at these 
words of his, and I burned in my heart to declare that he had been sold, but I feared my brethren. 


8. Behold, my children, I have shown unto you the last times, that all shall come to pass in Israel. Do ye 
also therefore charge your children that they be united to Levi and to Judah. For through Judah shall 
salvation arise unto Israel, and in Him shall Jacob be blessed. For through his tribe shall God be seen 
dwelling among men on the earth, to save the race of Israel, and He shall gather together the righteous 
from the Gentiles. If ye work that which is good, my children, both men and angels will bless you; and God 
will be glorified through you among the Gentiles, and the devil will flee from you, and the wild beasts will 
fear you, and the angels will cleave to you. For as if a man rear up a child well, he hath a kindly 
remembrance thereof; so also for a good work there is a good remembrance with God. But him who doeth 
not that which is good, men and angels shall curse and God will be dishonoured among the heathen 
through him, and the devil maketh him his own as his peculiar instrument, and every wild beast shall 
master him, and the Lord will hate him. For the commandments of the law are twofold, and through 
prudence must they be fulfilled. For there is a season for a man to embrace his wife, and a season to 
abstain therefrom for his prayer. So then there are two commandments; and unless they be done in due 
order, they bring about sin. So also is it with the other commandments. Be ye therefore wise in God, and 
prudent, understanding the order of the commandments, and the laws of every work, that the Lord may 
love you. 


9. And when he had charged them with many such words, he exhorted them that they should remove his 
bones to Hebron, and should bury him with his fathers. And when he had eaten and drunken with a merry 
heart, he covered his face and died. And his sons did according to all things whatsoever Naphtali their 
father had charged them. 


IX 


THE TESTAMENT OF GAD CONCERNING HATRED 


1. The record of the testament of Gad, what things he spake unto his sons, in the hundred and twenty- 
seventh year of his life, saying: I was the seventh son born to Jacob, and I was valiant in keeping the 
flocks. I guarded at night the flock; and whenever the lion came, or wolf, or leopard, or bear, or any wild 
beast against the fold, I pursued it, and with my hand seizing its foot, and whirling it round, I stunned it, 
and hurled it over two furlongs, and so killed it. Now Joseph was feeding the flock with us for about thirty 
days, and being tender, he fell sick by reason of the heat. And he returned to Hebron to his father, who 
made him lie down near him, because he loved him. And Joseph told our father that the sons of Zilpah and 
Bilhah were slaying the best of the beasts, and devouring them without the knowledge of Judah and 
Reuben. For he saw that I delivered a lamb out of the mouth of the bear, and I put the bear to death; and 
the lamb I slew, being grieved concerning it that it could not live, and we ate it, and he told our father. 
And I was wroth with Joseph for that thing until the day that he was sold into Egypt. And the spirit of 
hatred was in me, and I wished not either to see Joseph or to hear him. And he rebuked us to our faces for 
having eaten of the flock without Judah. And whatsoever things he told our father, he believed him. 


2. I confess now my sin, my children, that oftentimes I wished to kill him, because I hated him to the 
death, and there were in no wise in me bowels of mercy towards him. Moreover, I hated him yet more 


because of his dreams; and I would have devoured him out of the land of the living, even as a calf 
devoureth the grass from the earth. Therefore I and Judah sold him to the Ishmaelites for thirty pieces of 
gold, and ten of them we hid, and showed the twenty to our brethren: and so through my covetousness I 
was fully bent on his destruction. And the God of my fathers delivered him from my hands, that I should 
not work iniquity in Israel. 


3. And now, my children, hearken to the words of truth to work righteousness, and all the law of the Most 
High, and not go astray through the spirit of hatred, for it is evil in all the doings of men. Whatsoever a 
man doeth, that doth the hater abhor: though he worketh the law of the Lord, he praiseth him not; though 
he feareth the Lord, and taketh pleasure in that which is righteous, he loveth him not: he dispraiseth the 
truth, he envieth him that ordereth his way aright, he delighteth in evil-speaking, he loveth arrogance, for 
hatred hath blinded his soul; even as I also looked on Joseph. 


4. Take heed therefore, my children, of hatred; for it worketh iniquity against the Lord Himself: for it will 
not hear the words of His commandments concerning the loving of one’s neighbour, and it sinneth against 
God. For if a brother stumble, immediately it wisheth to proclaim it to all men, and is urgent that he 
should be judged for it, and be punished and slain. And if it be a servant, it accuseth him to his master, 
and with all affliction it deviseth against him, if it be possible to slay him. For hatred worketh in envy, and 
it ever sickeneth with envy against them that prosper in well-doing, when it seeth or heareth thereof. For 
as love would even restore to life the dead, and would call back them that are condemned to die, so hatred 
would slay the living, and those that have offended in a small matter it would not suffer to live. For the 
spirit of hatred worketh together with Satan through hastiness of spirit in all things unto men’s death; but 
the spirit of love worketh together with the law of God in long-suffering unto the salvation of men. 


5. Hatred is evil, because it continually abideth with lying, speaking against the truth; and it maketh small 
things to be great, and giveth heed to darkness as to light, and calleth the sweet bitter, and teacheth 
slander, and war, and violence, and every excess of evil; and it filleth the heart with devilish poison. And 
these things I say to you from experience, my children, that ye may flee hatred, and cleave to the love of 
the Lord. Righteousness casteth out hatred, humility destroyeth hatred. For he that is just and humble is 
ashamed to do wrong, being reproved not of another, but of his own heart, because the Lord vieweth his 
intent: he speaketh not against any man, because the fear of the Most High overcometh hatred. For, 
fearing lest he should offend the Lord, he will not do any wrong to any man, no, not even in thought. 
These things I learnt at last, after that I had repented concerning Joseph. For true repentance after a 
godly sort destroyeth unbelief, and driveth away the darkness, and enlighteneth the eyes, and giveth 
knowledge to the soul, and guideth the mind to salvation; and those things which it hath not learnt from 
man, it knoweth through repentance. For God brought upon me a disease of the heart; and had not the 
prayers of Jacob my father intervened, it had hardly failed that my spirit had departed. For by what things 
a man transgresseth, by the same also is he punished. For in that my heart was set mercilessly against 
Joseph, in my heart too I suffered mercilessly, and was judged for eleven months, for so long a time as I 
had been envious against Joseph until he was sold. 


6. And now, my children, love ye each one his brother, and put away hatred from your hearts, loving one 
another in deed, and in word, and in thought of the soul. For in the presence of our father I spake 
peaceably with Joseph; and when I had gone out, the spirit of hatred darkened my mind, and moved my 
soul to slay him. Love ye therefore one another from your hearts; and if a man sin against thee, tell him of 
it gently, and drive out the poison of hatred, and foster not guile in thy soul. And if he confess and repent, 
forgive him; and if he deny it, strive not with him, lest he swear, and thou sin doubly. Let not a stranger 
hear your secrets amid your striving, lest he hate and become thy enemy, and work great sin against thee; 
for ofttimes he will talk guilefully with thee, or evilly overreach thee, taking his poison from himself. 
Therefore, if he deny it, and is convicted and put to shame, and is silenced, do not tempt him on. For he 
who denieth repenteth, so that he no more doeth wrong against thee; yea also, he will honour thee, and 
fear thee, and be at peace with thee. But if he be shameless, and abideth in his wrongdoing, even then 
forgive him from the heart, and give the vengeance to God. 


7. If a man prospereth more than you, be not grieved, but pray also for him, that he may have perfect 
prosperity. For perchance it is expedient for you thus; and if he be further exalted, be not envious, 
remembering that all flesh shall die: and offer praise to God, who giveth things good and profitable to all 
men. Seek out the judgments of the Lord, and so shall thy mind rest and be at peace. And though a man 
become rich by evil means, even as Esau the brother of my father, be not jealous; but wait for the end of 
the Lord. For either He taketh His benefits away from the wicked, or leaveth them still to the repentant, 
or to the unrepentant reserveth punishment for ever. For the poor man who is free from envy, giving 
thanks to the Lord in all things, is rich among all men, because he hath not evil jealousy of men. Put away, 
therefore, hatred from your souls, and love one another with uprightness of heart. 


8. And do ye also tell these things to your children, that they honour Judah and Levi, for from them shall 
the Lord raise up a Saviour to Israel. For I know that at the last your children shall depart from them, and 
shall walk in all wickedness, and mischief, and corruption before the Lord. And when he had rested for a 
little while, he said again to them, My children, obey your father, and bury me near to my fathers. And he 
drew up his feet, and fell asleep in peace. And after five years they carried him up, and laid him in Hebron 


with his fathers. 


Xx 


THE TESTAMENT OF ASHER CONCERNING TWO FACES OF VICE AND VIRTUE 


1. The record of the testament of Asher, what things he spake to his sons in the hundred and twentieth 
year of his life. While he was still in health, he said to them: Hearken, ye children of Asher, to your father, 
and I will declare to you all that is right in the sight of God. Two ways hath God given to the sons of men, 
and two minds, and two doings, and two places, and two ends. Therefore all things are by twos, one 
corresponding to the other. There are two ways of good and evil, with which are the two minds in our 
breasts distinguishing them. Therefore if the soul take pleasure in good, all its actions are in 
righteousness; and though it sin, it straightway repenteth. For, having his mind set upon righteousness, 
and casting away maliciousness, he straightway overthroweth the evil, and uprooteth the sin. But if his 
mind turn aside in evil, all his doings are in maliciousness, and he driveth away the good, and taketh unto 
him the evil, and is ruled by Beliar; and even though he work what is good, he perverteth it in evil. For 
whenever he beginneth as though to do good, he bringeth the end of his doing to work evil, seeing that 
the treasure of the devil is filled with the poison of an evil spirit. 


2. There is then, he saith, a soul which speaketh the good for the sake of the evil, and the end of the doing 
leadeth to mischief. There is a man who showeth no compassion upon him who serveth his turn in evil; 
and this thing hath two aspects, but the whole is evil. And there is a man that loveth him that worketh 
evil; he likewise dwelleth in evil, because he chooseth even to die in an evil cause for his sake: and 
concerning this it is clear that it hath two aspects, but the whole is an evil work. And though there is love, 
it is but wickedness concealing the evil, even as it beareth a name that seemeth good, but the end of the 
doing tendeth unto evil. Another stealeth, worketh unjustly, plundereth, defraudeth, and withal pitieth the 
poor: this, too, hath a twofold aspect, but the whole is evil. Defrauding his neighbour he provoketh God, 
and sweareth falsely against the Most High, and yet pitieth the poor: the Lord who commandeth the law 
he setteth at nought and provoketh, and refresheth the poor; he defileth the soul, and maketh gay the 
body; he killeth many, and he pitieth a few: and this, too, hath a twofold aspect. Another committeth 
adultery and fornication, and abstaineth from meats; yet in his fasting he worketh evil, and by his power 
and his wealth perverteth many, and out of his excessive wickedness worketh the commandments: this, 
too, hath a twofold aspect, but the whole is evil. Such men are as swine or hares; for they are half clean, 
but in very deed are unclean. For God in the Heavenly Tablets hath thus declared. 


3. Do not ye therefore, my children, wear two faces like unto them, of goodness and of wickedness; but 
cleave unto goodness only, for in goodness doth God rest, and men desire it. From wickedness flee away, 
destroying the devil by your good works; for they that are double-faced serve not God, but their own lusts, 
so that they may please Beliar and men like unto themselves. 


4. For good men, even they that are single of face, though they be thought by them that are double-faced 
to err, are just before God. For many in killing the wicked do two works, an evil by a good; but the whole 
is good, because he hath uprooted and destroyed that which is evil. One man hateth him that showeth 
mercy, and doeth wrong to the adulterer and the thief: this, too, is double-faced, but the whole work is 
good, because he followeth the Lord’s example, in that he receiveth not that which seemeth good with 
that which is really bad. Another desireth not to see good days with them that riot, lest he defile his mouth 
and pollute his soul: this, too, is double-faced, but the whole is good, for such men are like to stags and to 
hinds, because in a wild condition they seem to be unclean, but they are altogether clean; because they 
walk in a zeal for God, and abstain from what God also hateth and forbiddeth by His commandments, and 
they ward off the evil from the good. 


5. Ye see therefore, my children, how that there are two in all things, one against the other, and the one is 
hidden by the other. Death succeedeth to life, dishonour to glory, night to day, and darkness to light; and 
all things are under the day, and just things under life: wherefore also everlasting life awaiteth death. Nor 
may it be said that truth is a lie, nor right wrong; for all truth is under the light, even as all things are 
under God. All these things I proved in my life, and I wandered not from the truth of the Lord, and I 
searched out the commandments of the Most High, walking with singleness of face according to all my 
strength unto that which is good. 


6. Take heed therefore ye also, my children, to the commandments of the Lord, following the truth with 
singleness of face, for they that are double-faced receive twofold punishment. Hate the spirits of error, 
which strive against men. Keep the law of the Lord, and give not heed unto evil as unto good; but look 
unto the thing that is good indeed, and keep it in all commandments of the Lord, having your conversation 
unto Him, and resting in Him: for the ends at which men aim do show their righteousness, and know the 
angels of the Lord from the angels of Satan. For if the soul depart troubled, it is tormented by the evil 
spirit which also it served in lusts and evil works; but if quietly and with joy it hath known the angel of 
peace, it shall comfort him in life. 


7. Become not, my children, as Sodom, which knew not the angels of the Lord, and perished for ever. For I 


know that ye will sin, and ye shall be delivered into the hands of your enemies, and your land shall be 
made desolate, and ye shall be scattered unto the four corners of the earth. And ye shall be set at nought 
in the Dispersion as useless water, until the Most High shall visit the earth; and He shall come as man, 
with men eating and drinking, and in peace breaking the head of the dragon through water. He shall save 
Israel and all nations, God speaking in the person of man. Therefore tell ye these things to your children, 
that they disobey Him not. For I have read in the Heavenly Tablets that in very deed ye will disobey Him, 
and act ungodly against Him, not giving heed to the law of God, but to the commandments of men. 
Therefore shall ye be scattered as Gad and as Dan my brethren, who shall know not their own lands, tribe, 
and tongue. But the Lord will gather you together in faith through the hope of His tender mercy, for the 
sake of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob. 


8. And when he had said these things unto them, he charged them, saying: Bury me in Hebron. And he fell 
into a peaceful sleep, and died; and after this his sons did as he had charged them, and they carried him 
up and buried him with his fathers. 


XI 


THE TESTAMENT OF JOSEPH CONCERNING SOBRIETY 


1. The record of the testament of Joseph. When he was about to die he called his sons and his brethren 
together, and said to them: My children and brethren, hearken to Joseph the beloved of Israel; give ear, 
my sons, unto your father. I have seen in my life envy and death, and I wandered not in the truth of the 
Lord. These my brethren hated me, and the Lord loved me: they wished to slay me, and the God of my 
fathers guarded me: they let me down into a pit, and the Most High brought me up again: I was sold fora 
slave, and the Lord made me free: I was taken into captivity, and His strong hand succoured me: I was 
kept in hunger, and the Lord Himself nourished me: I was alone, and God comforted me: I was sick, and 
the Most High visited me: I was in prison, and the Saviour showed favour unto me; in bonds, and He 
released me; amid slanders, and He pleaded my cause; amid bitter words of the Egyptians, and He 
rescued me; amid envy and guile, and He exalted me. 


2. And thus Potiphar the chief cook of Pharaoh entrusted to me his house, and I struggled against a 
shameless woman, urging me to transgress with her; but the God of Israel my father guarded me from the 
burning flame. I was cast into prison, I was beaten, I was mocked; and the Lord granted me to find pity in 
the sight of the keeper of the prison. For He will in no wise forsake them that fear Him, neither in 
darkness, nor in bonds, nor in tribulations, nor in necessities. For not as man is God ashamed, nor as the 
son of man is He afraid, nor as one that is earth-born is He weak, or can He be thrust aside; but in all 
places is He at hand, and in divers ways doth He comfort, departing for a little to try the purpose of the 
soul. In ten temptations He showed me approved, and in all of them I endured; for endurance is a mighty 
charm, and patience giveth many good things. 


3. How often did the Egyptian threaten me with death! How often did she give me over to punishment, 
and then call me back, and threaten me when I would not company with her! And she said to me, Thou 
shalt be lord of me, and all that is mine, if thou wilt give thyself unto me, and thou shalt be as our master. 
Therefore I remembered the words of the fathers of my father Jacob, and I entered into my chamber and 
prayed unto the Lord; and I fasted in those seven years, and I appeared to my master as one living 
delicately, for they that fast for God’s sake receive beauty of face. And if one gave me wine, I drank it not; 
and I fasted for three days, and took my food and gave it to the poor and sick. And I sought the Lord early, 
and wept for the Egyptian woman of Memphis, for very unceasingly did she trouble me, and at night she 
came to me under the pretence of visiting me; and at first, because she had no male child, she feigned to 
count me as a son. And I prayed unto the Lord, and she bare a male child; therefore for a time she 
embraced me as a son, and | knew it not. Last of all, she sought to draw me into fornication. And when I 
perceived it, I sorrowed even unto death; and when she had gone out I came to myself, and I lamented for 
her many days, because I saw her guile and her deceit. And I declared unto her the words of the Most 
High, if haply she would turn from her evil lust. 


4. How often has she fawned upon me with words as a holy man, with guile in her talk, praising my 
chastity before her husband, while desiring to destroy me when we were alone. She lauded me openly as 
chaste, and in secret she said unto me, Fear not my husband; for he is persuaded concerning thy chastity, 
so that even should one tell him concerning us he would in no wise believe. For all these things I lay upon 
the ground in sackcloth, and I besought God that the Lord would deliver me from the Egyptian. And when 
she prevailed nothing, she came again to me under the plea of instruction, that she might know the word 
of the Lord. And she said unto me, If thou willest that I should leave my idols, be persuaded by me, and I 
will persuade my husband to depart from his idols, and we will walk in the law of thy Lord. And I said unto 
her, The Lord willeth not that those who reverence Him should be in uncleanness, nor doth He take 
pleasure in them that commit adultery. And she held her peace, longing to accomplish her evil desire. And 
I gave myself yet more to fasting and prayer, that the Lord should deliver me from her. 


5. And again at another time she said unto me, If thou wilt not commit adultery, I will kill my husband, and 
so will I lawfully take thee to be my husband. I therefore, when I heard this, rent my garment, and said, 


Woman, reverence the Lord, and do not this evil deed, lest thou be utterly destroyed; for I will declare thy 
ungodly thought unto all men. She therefore, being afraid, besought that I would declare to no one her 
wickedness. And she departed, soothing me with gifts, and sending to me every delight of the sons of 
men. 


6. And she sendeth to me food sprinkled with enchantments. And when the eunuch who brought it came, I 
looked up and beheld a terrible man giving me with the dish a sword, and I perceived that her scheme 
was for the deception of my soul. And when he had gone out I wept, nor did I taste that or any other of her 
food. So then after one day she came to me and observed the food, and said unto me, What is this, that 
thou hast not eaten of the food? And I said unto her, It is because thou filledst it with death; and how 
saidst thou, I come not near to idols but to the Lord alone? Now therefore know that the God of my father 
hath revealed unto me by an angel thy wickedness, and I have kept it to convict thee, if haply thou mayest 
see it and repent. But that thou mayest learn that the wickedness of the ungodly hath no power over them 
that reverence God in chastity, I took it and ate it before her, saying, The God of my fathers and the Angel 
of Abraham shall be with me. And she fell upon her face at my feet, and wept; and I raised her up and 
admonished her, and she promised to do this iniquity no more. 


7. But because her heart was set upon me to commit lewdness, she sighed, and her countenance fell. And 
when her husband saw her, he said unto her, Why is thy countenance fallen? And she said, I have a pain at 
my heart, and the groanings of my spirit do oppress me; and so he comforted her who was not sick. Then 
she rushed in to me while her husband was yet without, and said unto me, I will hang myself, or cast 
myself into a well or over a cliff, if thou wilt not consent unto me. And when I saw the spirit of Beliar was 
troubling her, I prayed unto the Lord, and said unto her, Why art thou troubled and disturbed, blinded in 
sins? Remember that if thou killest thyself, Sethon, the concubine of thy husband, thy rival, will beat thy 
children, and will destroy thy memorial from off the earth. And she said unto me, Lo then thou lovest me; 
this alone is sufficient for me, that thou carest for my life and my children: I have expectation that I shall 
enjoy my desire. And she knew not that because of my God I spake thus, and not because of her. For ifa 
man hath fallen before the passion of a wicked desire, then by that hath he become enslaved, even as also 
was she. And if he hear any good thing with regard to the passion whereby he is vanquished, he receiveth 
it unto his wicked desire. 


8. I declare unto you, my children, that it was about the sixth hour when she departed from me; and I 
knelt before the Lord all that day, and continued all the night; and about dawn I rose up weeping, and 
praying for a release from the Egyptian. At last, then, she laid hold of my garments, forcibly dragging me 
to have connection with her. When, therefore, I saw that in her madness she was forcibly holding my 
garments, I fled away naked. And she falsely accused me to her husband, and the Egyptian cast me into 
the prison in his house; and on the morrow, having scourged me, the Egyptian sent me into the prison in 
his house. When, therefore, I was in fetters, the Egyptian woman fell sick from her vexation, and listened 
to me how I sang praises unto the Lord while I was in the abode of darkness, and with glad voice rejoiced 
and glorified my God only because by a pretext I had been rid of the Egyptian woman. 


9. How often hath she sent unto me, saying, Consent to fulfil my desire, and I will release thee from thy 
bonds, and I will free time from the darkness! And not even in thoughts did I incline unto her. For God 
loveth him who in a den of darkness fasteth with chastity, rather than him who in secret chambers liveth 
delicately without restraint. And whosoever liveth in chastity, and desireth also glory, and if the Most High 
knoweth that it is expedient for him, He bestoweth this also upon him, even as upon me. How often, 
though she were sick, did she come down to me at unlooked-for times, and listened to my voice as | 
prayed! And when I heard her groanings I held my peace. For when I was in her house she was wont to 
bare her arms, and breasts, and legs, that I might fall before her; for she was very beautiful, splendidly 
adorned for my deception. And the Lord guarded me from her devices. 


10. Ye see therefore, my children, how great things patience worketh, and prayer with fasting. And if ye 
therefore follow after sobriety and purity in patience and humility of heart, the Lord will dwell among you, 
because He loveth sobriety. And wheresoever the Most High dwelleth, even though a man fall into envy, or 
slavery, or slander, the Lord who dwelleth in him, for his sobriety’s sake not only delivereth him from evil, 
but also exalteth and glorifieth him, even as me. For in every way the man is guarded, whether in deed, or 
in word, or in thought. My brethren know how my father loved me, and I was not exalted in my heart; 
although I was a child, I had the fear of God in my thoughts. For I knew that all things should pass away, 
and I kept myself within bounds, and I honoured my brethren; and through fear of them I held my peace 
when I was sold, and revealed not my family to the Ishmaelites, that I was the son of Jacob, a great man 
and a mighty. 


11. Do ye also, therefore, have the fear of God in your works, and honour your brethren. For every one 
who worketh the law of the Lord shall be loved by Him. And when I came to the Indocolpitae with the 
Ishmaelites, they asked me, and I said that I was a slave from their house, that I might not put my 
brethren to shame. And the eldest of them said unto me, Thou art not a slave, for even thy appearance 
doth make it manifest concerning thee. And he threatened me even unto death. But I said that I was their 
slave. Now when we came into Egypt, they strove concerning me, which of them should buy me and take 
me. Therefore it seemed good to all that I should remain in Egypt with a merchant of their trade, until 


they should return bringing merchandise. And the Lord gave me favour in the eyes of the merchant, and 
he entrusted unto me his house. And the Lord blessed him by my means, and increased him in silver and 
gold, and I was with him three months and five days. 


12. About that time the Memphian wife of Potiphar passed by with great pomp, and cast her eyes upon 
me, because her eunuchs told her concerning me. And she told her husband concerning the merchant, 
that he had become rich by means of a young Hebrew, saying, And they say that men have indeed stolen 
him out of the land of Canaan. Now therefore execute judgment with him, and take away the youth to be 
thy steward; so shall the God of the Hebrews bless thee, for grace from heaven is upon him. 


13. And Potiphar was persuaded by her words, and commanded the merchant to be brought, and said 
unto him, What is this that I hear, that thou stealest souls out of the land of the Hebrews, and sellest them 
for slaves? The merchant therefore fell upon his face, and besought him, saying, I beseech thee, my lord, I 
know not what thou sayest. And he said, Whence then is thy Hebrew servant? And he said, The 
Ishmaelites entrusted him to me until they should return. And he believed him not, but commanded him to 
be stripped and beaten. And when he persisted, Potiphar said, Let the youth be brought. And when I was 
brought in, I did obeisance to the chief of the eunuchs—for he was third in rank with Pharaoh, being chief 
of all the eunuchs, and having wives and children and concubines. And he took me apart from him, and 
said unto me, Art thou a slave or free? And I said, A slave. And he said unto me, Whose slave art thou? 
And I said unto him, The Ishmaelites.’ And again he said unto me, How becamest thou their slave? And I 
said, They bought me out of the land of Canaan. And he believed me not, and said, Thou liest: and he 
commanded me to be stripped and beaten. 


14. Now the Memphian woman was looking through a window while I was being beaten, and she sent 
unto her husband, saying, Thy judgment is unjust; for thou dost even punish a free man who hath been 
stolen, as though he were a transgressor. And when I gave no other answer though I was beaten, he 
commanded that we should be kept in guard, until, said he, the owners of the boy shall come. And his wife 
said unto him, Wherefore dost thou detain in captivity this noble child, who ought rather to be set at 
liberty, and wait upon thee? For she wished to see me in desire of sin, and I was ignorant concerning all 
these things. Then said he to his wife, It is not the custom of the Egyptians to take away that which 
belongeth to others before proof is given. This he said concerning the merchant, and concerning me, that 
I must be imprisoned. 


15. Now, after four and twenty days came the Ishmaelites; and having heard that Jacob my father was 
mourning because of me, they said unto me, How is it that thou saidst that thou wert a slave? and lo, we 
have learnt that thou art the son of a mighty man in the land of Canaan, and thy father grieveth for thee in 
sackcloth. And again I would have wept, but I restrained myself, that I should not put my brethren to 
shame. And I said, I know not, Iam a slave. Then they take counsel to sell me, that I should not be found 
in their hands. For they feared Jacob, lest he should work upon them a deadly vengeance. For it had been 
heard that he was mighty with the Lord and with men. Then said the merchant unto them, Release me 
from the judgment of Potiphar. They therefore came and asked for me, saying, He was bought by us with 
money. And he sent us away. 


16. Now the Memphian woman pointed me out to her husband, that he should buy me; for I hear, said she, 
that they are selling him. And she sent a eunuch to the Ishmaelites, and asked them to sell me; and since 
he was not willing to traffic with them, he returned. So when the eunuch had made trial of them, he made 
known to his mistress that they asked a large price for their slave. And she sent another eunuch, saying, 
Even though they demand two minae of gold, take heed not to spare the gold; only buy the boy, and bring 
him hither. And he gave them eighty pieces of gold for me, and told his mistress that a hundred had been 
given for me. And when I saw it I held my peace, that the eunuch should not be punished. 


17. Ye see, my children, what great things I endured that I should not put my brethren to shame. Do ye 
also love one another, and with long-suffering hide ye one another’s faults. For God delighteth in the unity 
of brethren, and in the purpose of a heart approved unto love. And when my brethren came into Egypt, 
and learnt that I returned their money unto them, and upbraided them not, yea, that I even comforted 
them, and after the death of Jacob I loved them more abundantly, and all things whatsoever he 
commanded I did very abundantly, then they marvelled. For I suffered them not to be afflicted even unto 
the smallest matter; and all that was in my hand I gave unto them. Their children were my children, and 
my children were as their servants; their life was my life, and all their suffering was my suffering, and all 
their sickness was my infirmity. My land was their land, my counsel their counsel, and I exalted not myself 
among them in arrogance because of my worldly glory, but I was among them as one of the least. 


18. If ye also therefore walk in the commandments of the Lord, my children, He will exalt you there, and 
will bless you with good things for ever and ever. And if any one seeketh to do evil unto you, do ye by well- 
doing pray for him, and ye shall be redeemed of the Lord from all evil. For, behold, ye see that through 
long-suffering I took unto wife even the daughter of my master. And a hundred talents of gold were given 
me with her; for the Lord made them to serve me. And He gave me also beauty as a flower above the 
beautiful ones of Israel; and He preserved me unto old age in strength and in beauty, because I was like in 
all things to Jacob. 


19. Hear ye also, my children, the visions which I saw. There were twelve deer feeding, and the nine were 
divided and scattered in the land, likewise also the three. And I saw that from Judah was born a virgin 
wearing a linen garment, and from her went forth a Lamb, without spot, and on His left hand there was as 
it were a lion; and all the beasts rushed against Him, and the lamb overcame them, and destroyed them, 
and trod them under foot. And because of Him the angels rejoiced, and men, and all the earth. And these 
things shall take place in their season, in the last days. Do ye therefore, my children, observe the 
commandments of the Lord, and honour Judah and Levi; for from them shall arise unto you the Lamb of 
God, by grace saving all the Gentiles and Israel. For His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, which shall 
not be shaken; but my kingdom among you shall come to an end as a watcher’s hammock, which after the 
summer will not appear. 


20. I know that after my death the Egyptians will afflict you, but God will undertake your cause, and will 
bring you into that which He promised to your fathers. But carry ye up my bones with you; for when my 
bones are taken up, the Lord will be with you in light, and Beliar shall be in darkness with the Egyptians. 
And carry ye up Zilpah your mother, and lay her near Bilhah, by the hippodrome, by the side of Rachel. 
And when he had said these things, he stretched out his feet, and slept the long sleep. And all Israel 
bewailed him, and all Egypt, with a great lamentation. For he felt even for the Egyptians even as his own 
members, and showed them kindness, aiding them in every work, and counsel, and matter. 


XII 


THE TESTAMENT OF BENJAMIN CONCERNING A PURE MIND 


1. The record of the words of Benjamin, which he set forth to his sons, after he had lived a hundred and 
twenty years. And he kissed them, and said: As Isaac was born to Abraham in his hundredth year, so also 
was I to Jacob. Now since Rachel died in giving me birth, I had no milk; therefore I was suckled by Bilhah 
her handmaid. For Rachel remained barren for twelve years after that she had borne Joseph: and she 
prayed the Lord with fasting twelve days, and she conceived and bare me. For our father loved Rachel 
dearly, and prayed that he might see two sons born from her: therefore was I called the son of days, which 
is Benjamin. 


2. When therefore I went into Egypt, and Joseph my brother recognised me, he said unto me, What did 
they tell my father in that they sold me? And I said unto him, They dabbled thy coat with blood and sent it, 
and said, Look if this is the coat of thy son. And he said to me, Even so, brother; for when the Ishmaelites 
took me, one of them stripped off my coat, and gave me a girdle, and scourged me, and bade me run. And 
as he went away to hide my garment, a lion met him, and slew him; and so his fellows were afraid, and 
sold me to their companions. 


3. Do ye also therefore, my children, love the Lord God of heaven, and keep His commandments, and be 
followers of the good and holy man Joseph; and let your mind be unto good, even as ye know me. He that 
hath his mind good seeth all things rightly. Fear ye the Lord, and love your neighbour; and even though 
the spirits of Beliar allure you into all troublous wickedness, yet shall no troublous wickedness have 
dominion over you, even as it had not over Joseph my brother. How many men wished to slay him, and 
God shielded him! For he that feareth God and loveth his neighbour cannot be smitten by Beliar’s spirit of 
the air, being shielded by the fear of God; nor can he be ruled over by the device of men or of beasts, for 
he is aided by the love of the Lord which he hath towards his neighbour. For he even besought our father 
Jacob that he would pray for our brethren, that the Lord would not impute to them the evil that they 
devised concerning Joseph. And thus Jacob cried out, My child Joseph, thou hast prevailed over the bowels 
of thy father Jacob. And he embraced him, and kissed him for two hours, saying, In thee shall be fulfilled 
the prophecy of heaven concerning the Lamb of God, even the Saviour of the world, that spotless shall He 
be delivered up for transgressors, and sinless shall He be put to death for ungodly men in the blood of the 
covenant, for the salvation of the Gentiles and of Israel, and shall destroy Beliar, and them that serve him. 


4. Know ye, my children, the end of the good man? Be followers of his compassion in a good mind, that ye 
also may wear crowns of glory. The good man hath not a dark eye; for he showeth mercy to all men, even 
though they be sinners, even though they devise evil concerning him. So he that doeth good overcometh 
the evil, being shielded by Him that is good; and he loveth the righteous as his own soul. If any one is 
glorified, he envieth him not; if any one is enriched, he is not jealous; if any one is valiant, he praiseth 
him; he trusteth and laudeth him that is sober-minded; he showeth mercy to the poor; he is kindly 
disposed toward the weak; he singeth the praises of God; as for him who hath the fear of God, he 
protecteth him as with a shield; him that loveth God he aideth; him that rejecteth the Most High he 
admonisheth and turneth back; and him that hath the grace of a good spirit, he loveth even as his own 
soul. 


5. If ye have a good mind, my children, then will both wicked men be at peace with you, and the profligate 
will reverence you and turn unto good; and the covetous shall not only cease from their inordinate desire, 
but shall even give the fruits of their covetousness to them that are afflicted. If ye do well, even the 
unclean spirits shall flee from you; yea, the very beasts shall flee from you in dread. For where the 
reverence for good works is present unto the mind, darkness fleeth away from him. For if any one is 


injurious to a holy man, he repenteth; for the holy man showeth pity on his reviler, and holdeth his peace. 
And if any one betray a righteous soul, and the righteous man, though praying, be humbled for a little 
while, yet not long after he appeareth far more glorious, even as was Joseph my brother. 


6. The mind of the good man is not in the power of the deceit of the spirit of Beliar, for the angel of peace 
guideth his soul. He gazeth not passionately on corruptible things, nor gathereth together riches unto 
desire of pleasure; he delighteth not in pleasure, he hurteth not his neighbour, he pampereth not himself 
with food, he erreth not in the pride of his eyes, for the Lord is his portion. The good mind admitteth not 
the glory and dishonour of men, neither knoweth it any guile or lie, fighting or reviling; for the Lord 
dwelleth in him and lighteth up his soul, and he rejoiceth towards all men at every time. The good mind 
hath not two tongues, of blessing and of cursing, of insult and of honour, of sorrow and of joy, of quietness 
and of trouble, of hypocrisy and of truth, of poverty and of wealth; but it hath one disposition, pure and 
uncorrupt, concerning all men. It hath no double sight, nor double hearing; for in everything which he 
doeth, or speaketh, or seeth, he knoweth that the Lord watcheth his soul, and he cleanseth his mind that 
he be not condemned by God and men. But of Beliar every work is twofold, and hath no singleness. 


7. Flee ye therefore, my children, the evil-doing of Beliar; for it giveth a sword to them that obeyeth, and 
the sword is the mother of seven evils. First the mind conceiveth through Beliar, and first there is envy; 
secondly, desperation; thirdly, tribulation; fourthly, captivity; fifthly, neediness; sixthly, trouble; seventhly, 
desolation. Therefore also Cain is delivered over to seven vengeances by God, for in every hundred years 
the Lord brought one plague upon him. Two hundred years he suffered, and in the nine hundredth year he 
was brought to desolation at the flood, for Abel his righteous brother’s sake. In seven hundred years was 
Cain judged, and Lamech in seventy times seven; because for ever those who are likened unto Cain in 
envy unto hatred of brethren shall be judged with the same punishment. 


8. Do ye also therefore, my children, flee ill-doing, envy, and hatred of brethren, and cleave to goodness 
and love. He that hath a pure mind in love, looketh not after a woman unto fornication; for he hath no 
defilement in his heart, because the Spirit of God resteth in him. For as the sun is not defiled by shining 
over dung and mire, but rather drieth up both and driveth away the ill smell: so also the pure mind, 
constrained among the defilements of the earth, rather edifieth, and itself suffereth no defilement. 


9. Now I suppose, from the words of the righteous Enoch, that there will be also evil-doings among you: 
for ye will commit fornication with the fornication of Sodom, and shall perish all save a few, and will 
multiply inordinate lusts with women; and the kingdom of the Lord shall not be among you, for forthwith 
He will take it away. Nevertheless the temple of God shall be built in your portion, and shall be glorious 
among you. For He shall take it, and the twelve tribes shall be gathered together there, and all the 
Gentiles, until the Most High shall send forth His salvation in the visitation of His only-begotten one. And 
He shall enter into the front of the temple, and there shall the Lord be treated with outrage, and He shall 
be lifted up upon a tree. And the veil of the temple shall be rent, and the Spirit of God shall descend upon 
the Gentiles as fire poured forth. And He shall arise from the grave, and shall ascend from earth into 
heaven: and I know how lowly He shall be upon the earth, and how glorious in the heaven. 


10. Now when Joseph was in Egypt, I longed to see his visage and the form of his countenance; and 
through the prayers of Jacob my father I saw him, while awake in the daytime, in his full and perfect 
shape. Know ye therefore, my children, that Iam dying. Work therefore truth and righteousness each one 
with his neighbour, and judgment unto faithful doing, and keep the law of the Lord and His 
commandments; for these things do I teach you instead of all inheritance. Do ye also therefore give them 
to your children for an everlasting possession; for so did both Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob. All these 
things they gave us for an inheritance, saying, Keep the commandments of God until the Lord shall reveal 
His salvation to all nations. Then shall ye see Enoch, Noah, and Shem, and Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
arising on the right hand in gladness. Then shall we also arise, each one over our tribe, worshipping the 
King of heaven, who appeared upon the earth in the form of a man of humility. And as many as believed on 
Him on the earth shall rejoice with Him; and then shall all men arise, some unto glory and some unto 
shame. And the Lord shall judge Israel first, even for the wrong they did unto Him; for when He appeared 
as a deliverer, God in the flesh, they believed Him not. And then shall He judge all the Gentiles, as many 
as believed Him not when He appeared upon earth. And He shall reprove Israel among the chosen ones of 
the Gentiles, even as He reproved Esau among the Midianites, who deceived their brethren, so that they 
fell into fornication and idolatry; and they were alienated from God, and became as they that were no 
children in the portion of them that fear the Lord. But if ye walk in holiness in the presence of the Lord, ye 
shall dwell in hope again in me, and all Israel shall be gathered unto the Lord. 


11. And I shall no longer be called a ravening wolf on account of your ravages, but a worker of the Lord, 
distributing food to them that work what is good. And one shall rise up from my seed in the latter times, 
beloved of the Lord, hearing upon the earth His voice, enlightening with new knowledge all the Gentiles, 
bursting in upon Israel for salvation with the light of knowledge, and tearing it away from it like a wolf, 
and giving it to the synagogue of the Gentiles. And until the consummation of the ages shall he be in the 
synagogues of the Gentiles, and among their rulers, as a strain of music in the mouth of all; and he shall 
be inscribed in the holy books, both his work and his word, and he shall be a chosen one of God for ever; 
and because of him my father Jacob instructed me, saying, He shall fill up that which lacketh of thy tribe. 


12. And when he finished his words, he said: I charge you, my children, carry up my bones out of Egypt, 
and bury me at Hebron, near my fathers. So Benjamin died a hundred and twenty-five years old, in a good 
old age, and they placed him in a coffin. And in the ninety-first year of the departure of the children of 
Israel from Egypt, they and their brethren brought up the bones of their fathers secretly in a place which 
is called Canaan; and they buried them in Hebron, by the feet of their fathers. And they returned from the 
land of Canaan, and dwelt in Egypt until the day of their departing from the land of Egypt. 


EXCERPTS OF THEODOTUS 


OR, SELECTIONS FROM THE PROPHETIC SCRIPTURES. 
TRANSLATED BY THE REV. WILLIAM WILSON, M.A. 


EXCERPTS OF THEODOTUS; OR, SELECTIONS FROM THE PROPHETIC SCRIPTURES 


I. Those around Sedrach, Misak, and Abednago in the furnace of fire say as they praise God, “Bless, ye 
heavens, the Lord; praise and exalt Him for ever;” then, “Bless, ye angels, the Lord;” then, “Bless the 
Lord, all ye waters that are above heaven.” So the Scriptures assign the heavens and the waters to the 
class of pure powers as is shown in Genesis. Suitably, then, inasmuch as “power” is used with a variety of 
meaning, Daniel adds, “Let every power bless the Lord;” then, further, “Bless the Lord, sun and moon;” 
and, “Bless the Lord, ye stars of heaven. Bless the Lord, all ye that worship Him; praise and confess the 
God of gods, for His mercy is for ever.” It is written in Daniel, on the occasion of the three children 
praising in the furnace. 


II. “Blessed art Thou, who lookest on the abysses as Thou sittest on the cherubim,” says Daniel, in 
agreement with Enoch, who said, “And I saw all sorts of matter.” For the abyss, which is in its essence 
boundless, is bounded by the power of God. These material essences then, from which the separate 
genera and their species are produced, are called abysses; since you would not call the water alone the 
abyss, although matter is allegorically called water, the abyss. 


III. “In the beginning God made the heaven and the earth,” both terrestrial and celestial things. And that 
this is true, the Lord said to Osee, “Go, take to thyself a wife of fornication, and children of fornication: 
because the land committing fornication, shall commit fornication, departing from the Lord.” For it is not 
the element of earth that he speaks of, but those that dwell in the element, those who have an earthly 
disposition. 


IV. And that the Son is the beginning or head, Hosea teaches clearly: “And it shall be, that in the place in 
which it was said to them, Ye are not my people, they shall be called the children of the living God: and 
the children of Judah and the children of Israel shall be gathered to the same place, and they shall place 
over them one head, and they shall come up out of the land; for great is the day of Jezreel.” For whom one 
believes, him He chooses. But one believes the Son, who is the head; wherefore also he said in addition: 
“But I will have mercy on the sons of Judah, and will save them by the Lord their God.” Now the Saviour 
who saves is the Son of God. He is then the head. 


V. The Spirit by Osee says, “I am your Instructor;” “Blow ye the trumpet upon the hills of the Lord; sound 
upon the high places.” And is not baptism itself, which is the sign of regeneration, an escape from matter, 
by the teaching of the Saviour, a great impetuous stream, ever rushing on and bearing us along? The Lord 
accordingly, leading us out of disorder, illumines us by bringing us into the light, which is shadowless and 
is material no longer. 


VI. This river and sea of matter two prophets cut asunder and divided by the power of the Lord, the 
matter being bounded, through both divisions of the water. Famous leaders both, by whom the signs were 
believed, they complied with the will of God, so that the righteous man may proceed from matter, having 
journeyed through it first. On the one of these commanders also was imposed the name of our Saviour. 


VII. Now, regeneration is by water and spirit, as was all creation: “For the Spirit of God moved on the 
abyss.” And for this reason the Saviour was baptized, though not Himself needing to be so, in order that 
He might consecrate the whole water for those who were being regenerated. Thus it is not the body only, 
but the soul, that we cleanse. It is accordingly a sign of the sanctifying of our invisible part, and of the 
straining off from the new and spiritual creation of the unclean spirits that have got mixed up with the 
soul. 


VIII. “The water above the heaven.” Since baptism is performed by water and the Spirit as a protection 
against the twofold fire,—that which lays hold of what is visible, and that which lays hold of what is 
invisible; and of necessity, there being an immaterial element of water and a material, is it a protection 
against the twofold fire. And the earthly water cleanses the body; but the heavenly water, by reason of its 
being immaterial and invisible, is an emblem of the Holy Spirit, who is the purifier of what is invisible, as 
the water of the Spirit, as the other of the body. 


IX. God, out of goodness, hath mingled fear with goodness. For what is beneficial for each one, that He 
also supplies, as a physician to a sick man, as a father to his insubordinate child: “For he that spareth his 


rod hateth his son.” And the Lord and His apostles walked in the midst of fear and labours. When, then, 
the affliction is sent in the person of a righteous man, it is either from the Lord rebuking him for a sin 
committed before, or guarding him on account of the future, or not preventing by the exercise of His 
power an assault from without,—for some good end to him and to those near, for the sake of example. 


X. Now those that dwell in a corrupt body, like those who sail in an old ship, do not lie on their back, but 
are ever praying, stretching their hands to God. 


XI. The ancients were exceedingly distressed, unless they had always some suffering in the body. For they 
were afraid, that if they received not in this world the punishment of the sins which, in numbers through 
ignorance, accompany those that are in the flesh, they would in the other world suffer the penalty all at 
once. So that they preferred curative treatment here. What is to be dreaded is, then, not external disease, 
but sins, for which disease comes, and disease of the soul, not of the body: “For all flesh is grass,” and 
corporeal and external good things are temporary; “but the things which are unseen are eternal.” 


XII. As to knowledge, some elements of it we already possess; others, by what we do possess, we firmly 
hope to attain. For neither have we attained all, nor do we lack all. But we have received, as it were, an 
earnest of the eternal blessings, and of the ancestral riches. The provisions for the Lord’s way are the 
Lord’s beatitudes. For He said: “Seek,” and anxiously seek, “the kingdom of God, and all these things shall 
be added to you: for the Father knoweth what things ye have need of.” Thus He limits not only our 
occupations, but our cares. For He says: “Ye cannot, by taking thought, add aught to your stature.” For 
God knows well what it is good for us to have and what to want. He wishes, therefore, that we, emptying 
ourselves of worldly cares, should be filled with that which is directed towards God. “For we groan, 
desiring to be clothed upon with that which is incorruptible, before putting off corruption.” For when faith 
is shed abroad, unbelief is nonplussed. Similarly also with knowledge and righteousness. We must 
therefore not only empty the soul, but fill it with God. For no longer is there evil in it, since that has been 
made to cease; nor yet is there good, since it has not yet received good. But what is neither good nor evil 
is nothing. “For to the swept and empty house return,” if none of the blessings of salvation has been put 
in, the unclean spirit that dwelt there before, taking with him seven other unclean spirits. Wherefore, 
after emptying the soul of what is evil, we must fill with the good God that which is His chosen dwelling- 
place. For when the empty rooms are filled, then follows the seal, that the sanctuary may be guarded for 
God. 


XIII. “By two and three witnesses every word is established.” By Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit, by 
whose witness and help the prescribed commandments ought to be kept. 


XIV. Fasting, according to the signification of the word, is abstinence from food. Now food makes us 
neither more righteous nor less. But mystically it shows that, as life is maintained in individuals by 
sustenance, and want of sustenance is the token of death; so also ought we to fast from worldly things, 
that we may die to the world, and after that, by partaking of divine sustenance, live to God. Especially 
does fasting empty the soul of matter, and make it, along with the body, pure and light for the divine 
words. Worldly food is, then, the former life and sins; but the divine food is faith, hope, love, patience, 
knowledge, peace, temperance. For “blessed are they that hunger and thirst after” God’s “righteousness; 
for they shall be filled.” The soul, but not the body, it is which is susceptible of this craving. 


XV. The Saviour showed to the believing apostles prayer to be stronger than faith in the case of a 
demoniac, whom they could not cleanse, when He said, Such things are accomplished by prayer. He who 
has believed has obtained forgiveness of sins from the Lord; but he who has attained knowledge, 
inasmuch as he no longer sins, obtains from himself the forgiveness of the rest. 


XVI. For as cures, and prophecies, and signs are performed by the agency of men, God working in them, 
so also is Gnostic teaching. For God shows His power through men. And the prophecy rightly says, “I will 
send to them a man who will save them.” Accordingly He sends forth at one time prophets, at another 
apostles, to be saviours of men. Thus God does good by the agency of men. For it is not that God can do 
some things, and cannot do others: He is never powerless in anything. No more are some things done 
with, and some things against His will; and some things by Him, and some things by another. But He even 
brought us into being by means of men, and trained us by means of men. 


XVII. God made us, having previously no existence. For if we had a previous existence, we must have 
known where we were, and how and why we came hither. But if we had no pre-existence, then God is the 
sole author of our creation. As, then, He made us who had no existence; so also, now that we are made, 
He saves us by His own grace, if we show ourselves worthy and susceptible; if not, He will let us pass to 
our proper end. For He is Lord both of the living and the dead. 


XVIII. But see the power of God, not only in the case of men, in bringing to existence out of non-existence, 
and making them when brought into being grow up according to the progress of the time of life, but also 
in saving those who believe, in a way suitable to each individual. And now He changes both hours, and 
times, and fruits, and elements. For this is the one God, who has measured both the beginning and the 
end of events suitably to each one. 


XIX. Advancing from faith and fear to knowledge, man knows how to say Lord, Lord; but not as His slave, 
he has learned to say, Our Father. Having set free the spirit of bondage, which produces fear, and 
advanced by love to adoption, he now reverences from love Him whom he feared before. For he no longer 
abstains from what he ought to abstain from out of fear, but out of love clings to the commandments. “The 
Spirit itself,” it is said, “beareth witness when we cry, Abba, Father.” 


XX. Now the Lord with His precious blood redeems us, freeing us from our old bitter masters, that is, our 
sins, on account of which the spiritual powers of wickedness ruled over us. Accordingly He leads us into 
the liberty of the Father—sons that are co-heirs and friends. “For,” says the Lord, “they that do the will of 
my Father are my brethren and fellow-heirs.” “Call no man, therefore, father to yourselves on earth.” For 
it is masters that are on earth. But in heaven is the Father, of whom is the whole family, both in heaven 
and on earth. For love rules willing hearts, but fear the unwilling. One kind of fear is base; but the other, 
leading us as a pedagogue to good, brings us to Christ, and is saving. 


XXI. Now if one has a conception of God, it by no means corresponds with His worthiness. For what can 
the worthiness of God be? But let him, as far as is possible, conceive of a great and incomprehensible and 
most beautiful light; inaccessible, comprehending all good power, all comely virtue; caring for all, 
compassionate, passionless, good; knowing all things, foreknowing all things, pure, sweet, shining, 
stainless. 


XXII. Since the movement of the soul is self-originated, the grace of God demands from it what the soul 
possesses, willingness as its contribution to salvation. For the soul wishes to be its own good; which the 
Lord, however, gives it. For it is not devoid of sensation so as to be carried along like a body. Having is the 
result of taking, and taking of willing and desiring; and keeping hold of what one has received, of the 
exercise of care and of ability. Wherefore God has endowed the soul with free choice, that He may show it 
its duty, and that it choosing, may receive and retain. 


XXIII. As through the body the Lord spake and healed, so also formerly by the prophets, and now by the 
apostles and teachers. For the Church is the minister of the Lord’s power. Thence He then assumed 
humanity, that by it He might minister to the Father’s will. And at all times, the God who loves humanity 
invests Himself with man for the salvation of men,—in former times with the prophets, and now with the 
Church. For it is fitting that like should minister to like, in order to a like salvation. 


XXIV. For we are of the earth. . . . Caesar is the prince, for the time being, whose earthly image is the old 
man, to which he has returned. To him, then, we are to render the earthly things, which we bore in the 
image of the earthly, and the things of God to God. For each one of the passions is on us as a letter, and 
stamp, and sign. Now the Lord marks us with another stamp, and with other names and letters, faith 
instead of unbelief, and so forth. Thus we are translated from what is material to what is spiritual, “having 
borne the image of the heavenly.” 


XXV. John says: “I indeed baptize you with water, but there cometh after me He that baptizeth with the 
Spirit and fire.” But He baptized no one with fire. But some, as Heraclius says, marked with fire the ears 
of those who were sealed; understanding so the apostolic saying, “For His fan is in His hand, to purge His 
floor: and He will gather the wheat into the garner; but the chaff He will burn with fire unquenchable.” 
There is joined, then, the expression “by fire” to that “by the Spirit;” since He separates the wheat from 
the chaff, that is, from the material husk, by the Spirit; and the chaff is separated, being fanned by the 
wind: so also the Spirit possesses a power of separating material forces. Since, then, some things are 
produced from what is unproduced and indestructible,—that is, the germs of life,—the wheat also is 
stored, and the material part, as long as it is conjoined with the superior part, remains; when separated 
from it, it is destroyed; for it had its existence in another thing. This separating element, then, is the 
Spirit, and the destroying element is the fire: and material fire is to be understood. But since that which is 
saved is like wheat, and that which grows in the soul like chaff, and the one is incorporeal, and that which 
is separated is material; to the incorporeal He opposes spirit, which is rarefied and pure—almost more so 
than mind; and to the material He opposes fire, not as being evil or bad, but as strong and capable of 
cleansing away evil. For fire is conceived as a good force and powerful, destructive of what is baser, and 
conservative of what is better. Wherefore this fire is by the prophets called wise. 


XXVI. Thus also, then, when God is called “a consuming fire,” it is because a name and sign, not of 
wickedness, but of power, is to be selected. For as fire is the most potent of the elements, and masters all 
things; so also God is all-powerful and almighty, who is able to hold, to create, to make, to nourish, to 
make grow, to save, having power of body and soul. As, then, fire is superior to the elements, so is the 
Almighty Ruler to gods, and powers, and principalities. The power of fire is twofold: one power conduces 
to the production and maturing of fruits and of animals, of which the sun is the image; and the other to 
consumption and destruction, as terrestrial fire. When, then, God is called a consuming fire, He is called a 
mighty and resistless power, to which nothing is impossible, but which is able to destroy. 


Respecting such a power, also, the Saviour says, “I came to send fire upon the earth,” indicating a power 
to purify what is holy, but destructive, as they say, of what is material; and, as we should say, disciplinary. 
Now fear pertains to fire, and diffusion to light. 


XXVII. Now the more ancient men did not write, as they neither wished to encroach on the time devoted 
to attention bestowed on what they handed down, in the way of teaching, by the additional attention 
bestowed on writing, nor spent the time for considering what was to be said on writing. And, perhaps 
convinced that the function of composition and the department of teaching did not belong to the same 
cast of mind, they gave way to those who had a natural turn for it. For in the case of a speaker, the stream 
of speech flows unchecked and impetuous, and you may catch it up hastily. But that which is always tested 
by readers, meeting with strict examination, is thought worthy of the utmost pains, and is, so to speak, the 
written confirmation of oral instruction, and of the voice so wafted along to posterity by written 
composition. For that which was committed in trust to the elders, speaking in writing, uses the writer’s 
help to hand itself down to those who are to read it. As, then, the magnet, repelling other matter, attracts 
iron alone by reason of affinity; so also books, though many read them, attract those alone who are 
capable of comprehending them. For the word of truth is to some “foolishness,” and to others a 
“stumbling-block;” but to a few “wisdom.” So also is the power of God found to be. But far from the 
Gnostic be envy. For it is for this reason also that he asks whether it be worse to give to the unworthy, or 
not commit to the worthy; and runs the risk, from his abundant love of communicating, not only to every 
one who is qualified, but sometimes also to one unworthy, who asks importunately; not on account of his 
entreaty (for he loves not glory), but on account of the persistency of the petitioner who bends his mind 
towards faith with copious entreaty. 


XXVIII. There are those calling themselves Gnostics who are envious of those in their own house more 
than strangers. And, as the sea is open to all, but one swims, another sails, and a third catches fish; and as 
the land is common, but one walks, another ploughs, another hunts,—somebody else searches the mines, 
and another builds a house: so also, when the Scripture is read, one is helped to faith, another to morality, 
and a third is freed from superstition by the knowledge of things. The athlete, who knows the Olympic 
stadium, strips for training, contends, and becomes victor, tripping up his antagonists who contend 
against his scientific method, and fighting out the contest. For scientific knowledge is necessary both for 
the training of the soul and for gravity of conduct; making the faithful more active and keen observers of 
things. For as there is no believing without elementary instruction, so neither is there comprehension 
without science. 


XXIX. For what is useful and necessary to salvation, such as the knowledge of the Father, and Son, and 
Holy Spirit, and also of our own soul, are wholly requisite; and it is at once beneficial and necessary to 
attain to the scientific account of them. And to those who have assumed the lead in doing good, much 
experience is advantageous; so that none of the things which appear to be known necessarily and 
eruditely by others may escape their notice. The exposition, too, of heterodox teaching affords another 
exercise of the inquiring soul, and keeps the disciple from being seduced from the truth, by his having 
already had practice beforehand in sounding all round on warlike instruments of music. 


XXX. The life of the Gnostic rule, (as they say that Crete was barren of deadly animals,) is pure from every 
evil deed, and thought, and word; not only hating no one, but beyond envy and hatred, and all evil- 
speaking and slander. 


XXXI. In length of days, it is not on account of his having lived long that the man is to be regarded happy, 
to whose lot it has also fallen, through his having lived, to be worthy of living for ever. He has pained no 
one, except in instructing by the word the wounded in heart, as it were by a salutary honey, which is at 
once sweet and pungent. So that, above all, the Gnostic preserves the decorous along with that which is in 
accordance with reason. For passion being cut away and stript off from the whole soul, he henceforth 
consorts and lives with what is noblest, which has now become pure, and emancipated to adoption. 


XXXII. Pythagoras thought that he who gave things their names, ought to be regarded not only the most 
intelligent, but the oldest of the wise men. We must, then, search the Scriptures accurately, since they are 
admitted to be expressed in parables, and from the names hunt out the thoughts which the Holy Spirit, 
propounding respecting things, teaches by imprinting His mind, so to speak, on the expressions; that the 
names used with various meanings, being made the subject of accurate investigation, may be explained, 
and that that which is hidden under many integuments may, being handled and learned, come to light and 
gleam forth. For so also lead turns white as you rub it; white lead being produced from black. So also 
scientific knowledge (gnosis), shedding its light and brightness on things, shows itself to be in truth the 
divine wisdom, the pure light, which illumines the men whose eyeball is clear, unto the sure vision and 
comprehension of truth. 


XXXII. Lighting, then, our torch at the source of that light, by the passionate desire which has it for its 
object, and striving as much as possible to be assimilated to it, we become men full of light, Israelites 
indeed. For He called those friends and brethren who by desire and pursuit aimed after likeness to the 
Divinity. 


XXXIV. Pure places and meadows have received voices and visions of holy phantasms. But every man who 
has been perfectly purified, shall be thought worthy of divine teaching and of power. 


XXXV. Now I know that the mysteries of science (gnosis) are a laughing-stock to many, especially when not 
patched up with sophistical figurative language. And the few are at first startled at them; as when light is 


suddenly brought into a convivial party in the dark. Subsequently, on getting used and accustomed, and 
trained to reasoning, as if gladdened and exulting for delight, they praise the Lord. . . . For as pleasure 
has for its essence release from pain; so also has knowledge the removal of ignorance. For as those that 
are most asleep think they are most awake, being under the power of dream-visions very vivid and fixed; 
so those that are most ignorant think that they know most. But blessed are they who rouse themselves 
from this sleep and derangement, and raise their eyes to the light and the truth. 


XXXVI. It is, therefore, equally requisite for him who wishes to have a pupil who is docile, and has blended 
faith with aspiration, to exercise himself and constantly to study by himself, investigating the truth of his 
speculations; and when he thinks himself right, to descend to questions regarding things contiguous. For 
the young birds make attempts to fly in the nest, exercising their wings. 


XXXVII. For Gnostic virtue everywhere makes man good, and meek, and harmless, and painless, and 
blessed, and ready to associate in the best way with all that is divine, in the best way with men, at once a 
contemplative and active divine image, and turns him into a lover of what is good by love. For what is 
good, as there it is contemplated and comprehended by wisdom, is here by self-control and righteousness 
carried into effect through faith: practising in the flesh an angelic ministry; hallowing the soul in the body, 
as in a place clear and stainless. 


XXXVIII. Against Tatian, who says that the words, “Let there be light,” are supplicatory. If, then, He is 
supplicating the supreme God, how does He say, “I am God, and beside me there is none else?” We have 
said that there are punishments for blasphemies, for nonsense, for outrageous expressions; which are 
punished and chastised by reason. 


XXXIX. And he said, too, that on account of their hair and finery, women are punished by the Power that is 
set over these matters; which also gave to Samson strength in his hair; which punishes the women who 
allure to fornication through the adornment of their hair. 


XL. As by the effluence of good, people are made good; in like manner are they made bad. Good is the 
judgment of God, and the discrimination of the believing from the unbelieving, and the judgment 
beforehand, so as not to fall into greater judgment—this judgment being correction. 


XLI. Scripture says that infants which are exposed are delivered to a guardian angel, and that by him they 
are trained and reared. “And they shall be,” it says, “as the faithful in this world of a hundred years of 
age.” Wherefore also Peter, in the Revelation, says: “And a flash of fire, leaping from those infants, and 
striking the eyes of the women.” For the just shines: forth as a spark in a reed, and will judge the nations. 


XLII. “With the holy Thou wilt be holy.” “According to thy praise is thy name glorified;” God being glorified 
through our knowledge, and through the inheritance. Thus also it is said, “The Lord liveth,” and “The Lord 
hath risen.” 


XLII. “A people whom I knew not hath served me;”—by covenant I knew them not, alien sons, who 
desired what pertained to another. 


XLIV. “Magnifying the salvations of His king.” All the faithful are called kings, brought to royalty through 
inheritance. 


XLV. Long-suffering is sweetness above honey; not because it is long-suffering, but in consequence of the 
fruit of long-suffering. Since, then, the man of self-control is devoid of passion, inasmuch as he restrains 
the passions, not without toil; but when habit is formed, he is no longer a man of self-control, the man 
having come under the influence of one habit and of the Holy Spirit. 


XLVI. The passions that are in the soul are called spirits,—not spirits of power, since in that case the man 
under the influence of passion would be a legion of demons; but they are so called in consequence of the 
impulse they communicate. For the soul itself, through modifications, taking on this and that other sort of 
qualities of wickedness, is said to receive spirits. 


XLVII. The Word does not bid us renounce property; but to manage property without inordinate affection; 
and on anything happening, not to be vexed or grieved; and not to desire to acquire. Divine Providence 
bids keep away from possession accompanied with passion, and from all inordinate affection, and from 
this turns back those still remaining in the flesh. 


XLVIII. For instance, Peter says in the Apocalypse, that abortive infants shall share the better fate; that 
these are committed to a guardian angel, so that, on receiving knowledge, they may obtain the better 
abode, having had the same experiences which they would have had had they been in the body. But the 
others shall obtain salvation merely, as being injured and pitied, and remain without punishment, 
receiving this reward. 


XLIX. The milk of women, flowing from the breasts and thickening, says Peter in the Apocalypse, will 
produce minute beasts, that prey on flesh, and running back into them will consume them: teaching that 
punishments arise for sins. He says that they are produced from sins; as it was for their sins that the 


people were sold. And for their want of faith in Christ, as the apostle says, they were bitten by serpents. 


L. An ancient said that the embryo is a living thing; for that the soul entering into the womb after it has 
been by cleansing prepared for conception, and introduced by one of the angels who preside over 
generation, and who knows the time for conception, moves the woman to intercourse; and that, on the 
seed being deposited, the spirit, which is in the seed, is, so to speak, appropriated, and is thus assumed 
into conjunction in the process of formation. He cited as a proof to all, how, when the angels give glad 
tidings to the barren, they introduce souls before conception. And in the Gospel “the babe leapt” as a 
living thing. And the barren are barren for this reason, that the soul, which unites for the deposit of the 
seed, is not introduced so as to secure conception and generation. 


LI. “The heavens declare the glory of God.” The heavens are taken in various meanings, both those 
defined by space and revolution, and those by covenant,—the immediate operation of the first-created 
angels. For the covenants caused a more especial appearance of angels,—that in the case of Adam, that in 
the case of Noah, that in the case of Abraham, that in the case of Moses. For, moved by the Lord, the first- 
created angels exercised their influence on the angels attached to the prophets, considering the 
covenants the glory of God. Furthermore, the things done on earth by angels were done by the first- 
created angels to the glory of God. 


LIT. It is the Lord that is principally denominated the Heavens, and then the First-created; and after these 
also the holy men before the Law, as the patriarchs, and Moses, and the prophets; then also the apostles. 
“And the firmament showeth His handiwork.” He applies the term “firmament” to God, the passionless 
and immoveable, as also elsewhere the same David says, “I will love Thee, O Lord, my strength and my 
refuge.” Accordingly, the firmament itself shows forth the work of His hands,—that is, shows and 
manifests the work of His angels. For He shows forth and manifests those whom He hath made. 


LHI. “Day unto day uttereth speech.” As the heavens have various meanings, so also has day. Now speech 
is the Lord; and He is also frequently called day. “And night unto night showeth forth knowledge.” The 
devil knew that the Lord was to come. But he did not believe that He was God; wherefore also he tempted 
Him, in order to know if He were powerful. It is said, “he left Him, and departed from Him for a season;” 
that is, he postponed the discovery till the resurrection. For he knew that He who was to rise was the 
Lord. Likewise also the demons; since also they suspected that Solomon was the Lord, and they knew that 
he was not so, on his sinning. “Night to night.” All the demons knew that He who rose after the passion 
was the Lord. And already Enoch had said, that the angels who transgressed taught men astronomy and 
divination, and the rest of the arts. 


LIV. “There are no speeches or words whose voices are not heard,” neither of days nor nights. “Their 
sound is gone forth unto all the earth.” He has transferred the discourse to the saints alone, whom he 
calls both heavens and days. 


LV. The stars, spiritual bodies, that have communications with the angels set over them, and are governed 
by them, are not the cause of the production of things, but are signs of what is taking place, and will take 
place, and have taken place in the case of atmospheric changes, of fruitfulness and barrenness, of 
pestilence and fevers, and in the case of men. The stars do not in the least degree exert influences, but 
indicate what is, and will be, and has been. 


LVI. “And in the sun hath He set His tabernacle.” There is a transposition here. For it is of the second 
coming that the discourse is. So, then, we must read what is transposed in its due sequence: “And he, as a 
bridegroom issuing from his chamber, will rejoice as a giant to run his way. From heaven’s end is his 
going forth; and there is no one who shall hide himself from his heat;” and then, “He hath set His 
tabernacle in the sun.” 


Some say that He deposited the Lord’s body in the sun, as Hermogenes. And “His tabernacle,” some say, 
is His body, others the Church of the faithful. 


Our Pantaenus used to say, that prophecy utters its expressions indefinitely for the most part, and uses 
the present for the future, and again the present for the past. Which is also seen here. For “He hath set” is 
put both for the past and the future. For the future, because, on the completion of this period, which is to 
run according to its present constitution, the Lord will come to restore the righteous, the faithful, in whom 
He rests, as in a tent, to one and the same unity; for all are one body, of the same race, and have chosen 
the same faith and righteousness. But some as head, some as eyes, some as ears, some as hands, some as 
breasts, some as feet, shall be set, resplendent, in the sun. “Shine forth as the sun,” or in the sun; since an 
angel high in command is in the sun. For he is appointed for rule over days; as the moon is for ruling over 
night. Now angels are called days. Along with the angels in the sun, it is said, they shall have assigned to 
them one abode, to be for some time and in some respects the sun, as it were the head of the body which 
is one. And, besides, they also are the rulers of the days, as that angel in the sun, for the greater purpose 
for which he before them migrated to the same place. And again destined to ascend progressively, they 
reach the first abode, in accordance with the past “He hath set:” so that the first-created angels shall no 
longer, according to providence, exercise a definite ministry, but may be in repose, and devoted to the 
contemplation of God alone; while those next to them shall be promoted to the post which they have left; 


and so those beneath them similarly. 


LVII. There are then, according to the apostle, those on the summit, the first-created. And they are 
thrones, although Powers, being the first-created, inasmuch as God rests in them, as also in those who 
believe. For each one, according to his own stage of advancement possesses the knowledge of God in a 
way special to himself; and in this knowledge God reposes, those who possess knowledge being made 
immortal by knowledge. And is not “He set His tabernacle in the sun” to be understood thus? God “set in 
the sun,” that is, in the God who is beside Him, as in the Gospel, Eli, Eli, instead of my God, my God. And 
what is “above all rule, and authority, and power, and every name that is named,” are those from among 
men that are made perfect as angels and archangels, so as to rise to the nature of the angels first-created. 
For those who are changed from men to angels are instructed for a thousand years by the angels after 
they are brought to perfection. Then those who have taught are translated to archangelic authority; and 
those who have learned instruct those again who from men are changed to angels. Thus afterwards, in the 
prescribed periods, they are brought to the proper angelic state of the body. 


LVIII. “The law of God is perfect, converting souls.” The Saviour Himself is called Law and Word, as Peter 
in “the Preaching,” and the prophet: “Out of Zion shall go forth the Law, and the Word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem.” 


LIX. “The testimony of the Lord is sure, making children wise.” The covenant of the Lord is true, making 
wise children; those free from evil, both the apostles, and then also us. Besides, the testimony of the Lord, 
according to which He rose again after His passion, having been verified by fact, led the Church to 
confirmation in faith. 


LX. “The fear of the Lord is pure, enduring for ever.” He says that those who have been turned from fear 
to faith and righteousness endure for ever. 


“The judgments of the Lord are true,”—sure, and incapable of being overturned; and giving rewards 
according to what is right, bringing the righteous to the unity of the faith. For this is shown in the words, 
‘Justified for the same.” “Such desires are above gold and precious stone.” 


LXI. “For also Thy servant keeps them.” Not that David alone is called servant; but the whole people 
saved is called the servant of God, in virtue of obedience to the command. 


LXII. “Cleanse me from my secret faults;’—thoughts contrary to right reason—defects. For He calls this 
foreign to the righteous man. 


LXIII. “If they have not dominion over me, then shall I be innocent.” If those who persecute me as they did 
the Lord, do not have dominion over me, I shall not be innocent. For no one becomes a martyr unless he is 
persecuted; nor appears righteous, unless, being wronged, he takes no revenge; nor forbearing ... 


TWO EPISTLES CONCERNING VIRGINITY 


ATTRIBUTED TO CLEMENT OF ROME. 
TRANSLATED BY THE REV. B. P. PRATTEN. 


The First Epistle of the Blessed Clement, the Disciple of Peter the Apostle 


CHAPTER I 


THE SALUTATION 


To all those who love and cherish their life which is in Christ through God the Father, and obey the truth 
of God in hope of eternal life; to those who bear affection towards their brethren and towards their 
neighbours in the love of God; to the blessed brother virgins, who devote themselves to preserve virginity 
“for the sake of the kingdom of heaven;” and to the holy sister virgins: the peace which is in God. 


CHAPTER II 
FOR TRUE VIRGINITY PERFECT VIRTUE IS NECESSARY 


Of all virgins of either sex who have truly resolved to preserve virginity for the sake of the kingdom of 
heaven—of each and every one of them it is required that he be worthy of the kingdom of heaven in every 
thing. For not by eloquence or renown, by station and descent, or by beauty or strength, or by length of 
life, is the kingdom of heaven obtained; but it is obtained by the power of faith, when a man exhibits the 
works of faith. For whosoever is truly righteous, his works testify concerning his faith, that he is truly a 
believer, with a faith which is great, a faith which is perfect, a faith which is in God, a faith which shines in 
good works, that the Father of all may be glorified through Christ. Now, those who are truly virgins for the 
sake of God give heed to Him who hath said, “Let not righteousness and faith fail thee; bind them on thy 
neck, and thou shalt find favour for thyself; and devise thou good things before God and before men.” 
“The paths,” therefore, “of the righteous shine as the light, and the light of them advances until the day is 
perfect.” For the beams of their light illumine the whole creation even now by good works, as those who 
are truly “the light of the world,” giving light to “those who sit in darkness,” that they may arise and go 
forth from the darkness by the light of the good works of the fear of God, “that they may see our good 
works and glorify our Father who is in heaven.” For it is required of the man of God, that in all his words 
and works he be perfect, and that in his life he be adorned with all exemplary and well-ordered behaviour, 
and do all his deeds in righteousness, as a man of God. 


CHAPTER III 
TRUE VIRGINS PROVE THEMSELVES SUCH BY SELF-DENIAL, AS DOES THE TRUE BELIEVER BY GOOD WORKS 


For virgins are a beautiful pattern to believers, and to those who shall believe. The name alone, indeed, 
without works, does not introduce into the kingdom of heaven; but, if a man be truly a believer, such an 
one can be saved. For, if a person be only called a believer in name, whilst he is not such in works, he 
cannot possibly be a believer. “Let no one,” therefore, “lead you astray with the empty words of error.” 
For, merely because a person is called a virgin, if he be destitute of works excellent and comely, and 
suitable to virginity, he cannot possibly be saved. For our Lord called such virginity as that “foolish,” as 
He said in the Gospel; and because it had neither oil nor light, it was left outside of the kingdom of 
heaven, and was shut out from the joy of the bridegroom, and was reckoned with His enemies. For such 
persons as these “have the appearance only of the fear of God, but the power of it they deny.” For they 
“think with themselves that they are something, whilst they are nothing, and are deceived. But let every 
one constantly try his works,” and know himself; for empty worship does he offer, whosoever he be that 
makes profession of virginity and sanctity, “and denies its power.” For virginity of such a kind is impure, 
and disowned by all good works. For “every tree whatsoever is known from its fruits.” “See that thou 
understand what I say: God will give thee understanding.” For whosoever engages before God to preserve 
sanctity must be girded with all the holy power of God. And, if with true fear he crucify his body, he for the 
sake of the fear of God excuses himself from that word in which the Scripture has said: “Be fruitful, and 
multiply,” and shuns all the display, and care, and sensuality, and fascination of this world, and its 
revelries and its drunkenness, and all its luxury and ease, and withdraws from the entire life of this world, 
and from its snares, and nets, and hindrances; and, whilst thou walkest upon the earth, be zealous that 
thy work and thy business be in heaven. 


CHAPTER IV 
CONTINUATION OF THE REMARKS ON SELF-DENIAL; OBJECT AND REWARD OF TRUE VIRGINS 


For he who covets for himself these things so great and excellent, withdraws and severs himself on this 
account from all the world, that he may go and live a life divine and heavenly, like the holy angels, in work 


pure and holy, and “in the holiness of the Spirit of God,” and that he may serve God Almighty through 
Jesus Christ for the sake of the kingdom of heaven. On this account he severs himself from all the 
appetites of the body. And not only does he excuse himself from this command, “Be fruitful, and multiply,” 
but he longs for the “hope promised” and prepared “and laid up in heaven” by God, who has declared with 
His mouth, and He does not lie, that it is “better than sons and daughters,” and that He will give to virgins 
a notable place in the house of God, which is something “better than sons and daughters,” and better than 
the place of those who have passed a wedded life in sanctity, and whose “bed has not been defiled.” For 
God will give to virgins the kingdom of heaven, as to the holy angels, by reason of this great and noble 
profession. 


CHAPTER V 
THE IRKSOMENESS AND THE ENEMIES OF VIRGINITY 


Thou desirest, then, to be a virgin? Knowest thou what hardship and irksomeness there is in true virginity 
—that which stands constantly at all seasons before God, and does not withdraw from His service, and “is 
anxious how it may please its Lord with a holy body, and with its spirit?” Knowest thou what great glory 
pertains to virginity, and is it for this that thou dost set thyself to practise it? Dost thou really know and 
understand what it is thou art eager to do? Art thou acquainted with the noble task of holy virginity? Dost 
thou know how, like a man, to enter “lawfully” upon this contest and “strive,” that, in the might of the 
Holy Spirit, thou choosest this for thyself, that thou mayest be crowned with a crown of light, and that 
they may lead thee about in triumph through “the Jerusalem above”? If so be, then, that thou longest for 
all these things, conquer the body; conquer the appetites of the flesh; conquer the world in the Spirit of 
God; conquer these vain things of time, which pass away and grow old, and decay, and come to an end; 
conquer the dragon; conquer the lion; conquer the serpent; conquer Satan;—through Jesus Christ, who 
doth strengthen thee by the hearing of His words and the divine Eucharist. “Take up thy cross and follow” 
Him who makes thee clean, Jesus Christ thy Lord. Strive to run straight forward and boldly, not with fear, 
but with courage, relying on the promise of thy Lord, that thou shalt obtain the victor-crown of thy 
“calling on high” through Jesus Christ. For whosoever walks perfect in faith, and not fearing, doth in very 
deed receive the crown of virginity, which is great in its toil and great in its reward. Dost thou understand 
and know how honourable a thing is sanctity? Dost thou understand how great and exalted and excellent 
is the glory of virginity? 


CHAPTER VI 
DIVINITY OF VIRGINITY 


The womb of a holy virgin carried our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God; and the body which our Lord 
wore, and in which He carried on the conflict in this world, He put on from a holy virgin. From this, 
therefore, understand the greatness and dignity of virginity. Dost thou wish to be a Christian? Imitate 
Christ in everything. John, the ambassador, he who came before our Lord, he “than whom there was not a 
greater among those born of women,” the holy messenger of our Lord, was a virgin. Imitate, therefore, 
the ambassador of our Lord, and be his follower in every thing. That John, again, who “reclined on the 
bosom of our Lord, and whom He greatly loved,”—he, too, was a holy person. For it was not without 
reason that our Lord loved him. Paul, also, and Barnabas, and Timothy, with all the others, “whose names 
are written in the book of life,’”—these, I say, all cherished and loved sanctity, and ran in the contest, and 
finished their course without blemish, as imitators of Christ, and as sons of the living God. Moreover, also, 
Elijah and Elisha, and many other holy men, we find to have lived a holy and spotless life. If, therefore, 
thou desirest to be like these, imitate them with all thy power. For the Scripture has said, “The elders who 
are among you, honour; and, seeing their manner of life and conduct, imitate their faith.” And again it 
saith, “Imitate me, my brethren, as I imitate Christ.” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE TRUE VIRGIN 


Those, therefore, who imitate Christ, imitate Him earnestly. For those who have “put on Christ” in truth, 
express His likeness in their thoughts, and in their whole life, and in all their behaviour: in word, and in 
deeds, and in patience, and in fortitude, and in knowledge, and in chastity, and in long-suffering, and in a 
pure heart, and in faith, and in hope, and in full and perfect love towards God. No virgin, therefore, unless 
they be in everything as Christ, and as those “who are Christs,” can be saved. For every virgin who is in 
God is holy in her body and in her spirit, and is constant in the service of her Lord, not turning away from 
it any whither, but waiting upon Him always in purity and holiness in the Spirit of God, being “solicitous 
how she may please her Lord,” by living purely and without stain, and solicitous to be pleasing before Him 
in every thing. She who is such does not withdraw from our Lord, but in spirit is ever with her Lord: as it 
is written, “Be ye holy, as I am holy, saith the Lord.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
VIRGINS, BY THE LAYING ASIDE OF ALL CARNAL AFFECTION, ARE IMITATORS OF GOD 


For, if a man be only in name called holy, he is not holy; but he must be holy in everything: in his body and 
in his spirit. And those who are virgins rejoice at all times in becoming like God and His Christ, and are 
imitators of them. For in those that are such there is not “the mind of the flesh.” In those who are truly 
believers, and “in whom the Spirit of Christ dwells”—in them “the mind of the flesh” cannot be: which is 
fornication, uncleanness, wantonness; idolatry, sorcery; enmity, jealousy, rivalry, wrath, disputes, 
dissensions, ill-will; drunkenness, revelry; buffoonery, foolish talking, boisterous laughter; backbiting, 
insinuations; bitterness, rage; clamour, abuse, insolence of speech; malice, inventing of evil, falsehood; 
talkativeness, babbling; threatenings, gnashing of teeth, readiness to accuse, jarring, disdainings, blows; 
perversions of the right, laxness in judgment; haughtiness, arrogance, ostentation, pompousness, boasting 
of family, of beauty, of position, of wealth, of an arm of flesh; quarrelsomeness, injustice, eagerness for 
victory; hatred, anger, envy, perfidy, retaliation; debauchery, gluttony, “overreaching (which is idolatry),” 
“the love of money (which is the root of all evils);” love of display, vainglory, love of rule, assumption, pride 
(which is called death, and which “God fights against”). Every man with whom are these and such like 
things—every such man is of the flesh. For, “he that is born of the flesh is flesh; and he that is of the earth 
speaketh of the earth,” and his thoughts are of the earth. And “the mind of the flesh is enmity towards 
God. For it does not submit itself to the law of God; for it cannot do so,” because it is in the flesh, “in 
which dwells no good,” because the Spirit of God is not in it. For this cause justly does the Scripture say 
regarding such a generation as this: “My Spirit shall not dwell in men for ever, because they are flesh.” 
“Whosoever, therefore, has not the Spirit of God in him, is none of His:” as it is written, “The Spirit of God 
departed from Saul, and an evil spirit troubled him, which was sent upon him from God.” 


CHAPTER IX 
CONTINUATION OF THE SUBJECT OF MORTIFICATION; DIGNITY OF PERSONS CONSECRATED TO GOD 


He in whomsoever the Spirit of God is, is in accord with the will of the Spirit of God; and, because he is in 
accord with the Spirit of God, therefore does he mortify the deeds of the body and live unto God, 
“treading down and subjugating the body and keeping it under; so that, while preaching to others,” he 
may be a beautiful example and pattern to believers, and may spend his life in works which are worthy of 
the Holy Spirit, so that he may “not be cast away,” but may be approved before God and before men. For 
in “the man who is of God,” with him I say there is nothing of the mind of the flesh; and especially in 
virgins of either sex; but the fruits of all of them are “the fruits of the Spirit” and of life, and they are truly 
the city of God, and the houses and temples in which God abides and dwells, and among which He walks, 
as in the holy city of heaven. For in this “do ye appear to the world as lights, in that ye give heed to the 
Word of life,” and thus ye are in truth the praise, and the boast, and the crown of rejoicing, and the 
delight of good servants in our Lord Jesus Christ. For all who see you will “acknowledge that ye are the 
seed which the Lord hath blessed;” in very deed a seed honourable and holy, and “a priestly kingdom, a 
holy people, the people of the inheritance,” the heirs of the promises of God; of things which do not decay, 
nor wither; of “that which eye hath not seen, and ear hath not heard, and which hath not come up into the 
heart of man; of that which God hath prepared for those who love Him and keep His commandments.” 


CHAPTER X 
DENUNCIATION OF DANGEROUS AND SCANDALOUS ASSOCIATION WITH MAIDENS 


Now, we are persuaded of you, my brethren, that your thoughts are occupied about those things which 
are requisite for your salvation. But we speak thus in consequence of the evil rumours and reports 
concerning shameless men, who, under pretext of the fear of God, have their dwelling with maidens, and 
so, expose themselves to danger, and walk with them along the road and in solitary places alone—a course 
which is full of dangers, and full of stumbling-blocks and snares and pitfalls; nor is it in any respect right 
for Christians and those who fear God so to conduct themselves. Others, too, eat and drink with them at 
entertainments allowing themselves in loose behaviour and much uncleanness—such as ought not to be 
among believers, and especially among those who have chosen for themselves a life of holiness. Others, 
again, meet together for vain and trifling conversation and merriment, and that they may speak evil of one 
another; and they hunt up tales against one another, and are idle: persons with whom we do not allow you 
even to eat bread. Then, others gad about among the houses of virgin brethren or sisters, on pretence of 
visiting them, or reading the Scriptures to them, or exorcising them. Forasmuch as they are idle and do no 
work, they pry into those things which ought not to be inquired into, and by means of plausible words 
make merchandise of the name of Christ. These are men from whom the divine apostle kept aloof, because 
of the multitude of their evil deeds; as it is written: “Thorns sprout in the hands of the idle;” and, “The 
ways of the idle are full of thorns.” 


CHAPTER XI 


PERNICIOUSNESS OF IDLENESS; WARNING AGAINST THE EMPTY LONGING TO BE TEACHERS; ADVICE ABOUT 
TEACHING AND THE USE OF DIVINE GIFTS 


Such are the ways of all those who do not work, but go hunting for tales, and think to themselves that this 
is profitable and right. For such persons are like those idle and prating widows “who go wandering about 
among houses” with their prating, and hunt for idle tales, and carry them from house to house with much 
exaggeration, without fear of God. And besides all this, barefaced men as they are, under pretence of 
teaching, they set forth a variety of doctrines. And would that they taught the doctrines of truth! But it is 
this which is so disquieting, that they understand not what they mean, and assert that which is not true: 
because they wish to be teachers, and to display themselves as skilful in speaking; because they traffic in 
iniquity in the name of Christ—which it is not right for the servants of God to do. And they hearken not to 
that which the Scripture has said: “Let not many be teachers among you, my brethren, and be not all of 
you prophets.” For “he who does not transgress in word is a perfect man, able to keep down and 
subjugate his whole body.” And, “If a man speak, let him speak in the words of God.” And, “If there is in 
thee understanding, give an answer to thy brother but if not, put thy hand on thy mouth.” For, “at one 
time it is proper to keep silence, and at another thee to speak.” And again it says “When a man speaks in 
season, it is honourable to him.” And again it says: “Let your speech be seasoned with grace. For it is 
required of a man to know how to give an answer to every one in season.” For “he that utters whatsoever 
comes to his mouth, that man produces strife; and he that utters a superfluity of words increases 
vexation; and he that is hasty with his lips falls into evil. For because of the unruliness of the tongue 
cometh anger; but the perfect man keeps watch over his tongue, and loves his soul’s life.” For these are 
they “who by good words and fair speeches lead astray the hearts of the simple, and, while offering them 
blessings, lead them astray.” Let us, therefore, fear the judgment which awaits teachers. For a severe 
judgment will those teachers receive “who teach, but do not,” and those who take upon them the name of 
Christ falsely, and say: We teach the truth, and yet go wandering about idly, and exalt themselves, and 
make their boast” in the mind of the flesh.” These, moreover, are like “the blind man who leads the blind 
man, and they both fall into the ditch.” And they will receive judgment, because in their talkativeness and 
their frivolous teaching they teach natural wisdom and the “frivolous error of the plausible words of the 
wisdom of men,” “according to the will of the prince of the dominion of the air, and of the spirit which 
works in those men who will not obey, according to the training of this world, and not according to the 
doctrine of Christ.” But if thou hast received “the word of knowledge, or the word of instruction, or of 
prophecy,” blessed be God, “who helps every man without grudging—that God who gives to every man 
and does not upbraid him.” With the gift, therefore, which thou hast received from our Lord, serve thy 
spiritual brethren, the prophets who know that the words which thou speakest are those of our Lord; and 
declare the gift which thou hast received in the Church for the edification of the brethren in Christ (for 
good and excellent are those things which help the men of God), if so be that they are truly with thee. 


CHAPTER XII 


RULES FOR VISITS, EXORCISMS, AND HOW PEOPLE ARE TO ASSIST THE SICK, AND TO WALK IN ALL THINGS 
WITHOUT OFFENCE 


Moreover, also, this is comely and useful, that a man “visit orphans and widows,” and especially those 
poor persons who have many children. These things are, without controversy, required of the servants of 
God, and comely and suitable for them. This also, again, is suitable and right and comely for those who 
are brethren in Christ, that they should visit those who are harassed by evil spirits, and pray and 
pronounce adjurations over them, intelligently, offering such prayer as is acceptable before God; not with 
a multitude of fine words, well prepared and arranged, so that they may appear to men eloquent and of a 
good memory. Such men are “like a sounding pipe, or a tinkling cymbal;” and they bring no help to those 
over whom they make their adjurations; but they speak with terrible words, and affright people, but do 
not act with true faith, according to the teaching of our Lord, who hath said: “This kind goeth not out but 
by fasting and prayer,” offered unceasingly and with earnest mind. And let them holily ask and beg of God, 
with cheerfulness and all circumspection and purity, without hatred and without malice. In this way let us 
approach a brother or a sister who is sick, and visit them in a way that is right, without guile, and without 
covetousness, and without noise, and without talkativeness, and without such behaviour as is alien from 
the fear of God, and without haughtiness, but with the meek and lowly spirit of Christ. Let them, 
therefore, with fasting and with prayer make their adjurations, and not with the elegant and well- 
arranged and fitly-ordered words of learning, but as men who have received the gift of healing from God, 
confidently, to the glory of God. By your fastings and prayers and perpetual watching, together with your 
other good works, mortify the works of the flesh by the power of the Holy Spirit. He who acts thus “is a 
temple of the Holy Spirit of God.” Let this man cast out demons, and God will help him. For it is good that 
a man help those that are sick. Our Lord hath said: “Cast out demons,” at the same time commanding 
many other acts of healing; and, “Freely ye have received, freely give.” For such persons as these a goodly 
recompense is laid up by God, because they serve their brethren with the gifts which have been given 
them by the Lord. This is also comely and helpful to the servants of God, because they act according to 
the injunctions of our Lord, who hath said: “I was sick, and ye visited Me, and so on.” And this is comely 
and right and just, that we visit our neighbours for the sake of God with all seemliness of manner and 


purity of behaviour; as the Apostle hath said: “Who is sick, and I am not sick? who is offended, and I am 
not offended?” But all these things are spoken in reference to the love with which a man should love his 
neighbour. And in these things let us occupy ourselves, without giving offence, and let us not do anything 
with partiality or for the shaming of others, but let us love the poor as the servants of God, and especially 
let us visit them. For this is comely before God and before men, that we should remember the poor, and be 
lovers of the brethren and of strangers, for the sake of God and for the sake of those who believe in God, 
as we have learnt from the law and from the prophets, and from our Lord Jesus Christ, concerning the 
love of the brotherhood and the love of strangers: for ye know the words which have been spoken 
concerning the love of the brotherhood and the love of strangers; powerfully are the words spoken to all 
those who do them. 


CHAPTER XIII 


WHAT PRIESTS SHOULD BE AND SHOULD NOT BE 


Beloved brethren! that a man should build up and establish the brethren on the faith in one God, this also 
is manifest and well-known. This too, again, is comely, that a man should not be envious of his neighbour. 
And moreover, again, it is suitable and comely that all those who work the works of the Lord should work 
the works of the Lord in the fear of God. Thus is it required of them to conduct themselves. That “the 
harvest is great, but the workmen are few,” this also is well-known and manifest. Let us, therefore, “ask of 
the Lord of the harvest” that He would send forth workmen into the harvest; such workmen as “shall 
skilfully dispense the word of truth;” workmen “who shall not be ashamed;” faithful workmen; workmen 
who shall be “the light of the world;” workmen who “work not for the food that perisheth, but for that food 
which abideth unto life eternal;” workmen who shall be such as the apostles; workmen who imitate the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit; who are concerned for the salvation of men; not “hireling” 
workmen; not workmen to whom the fear of God and righteousness appear to be gain; not workmen who 
“serve their belly;” not workmen who “with fair speeches and pleasant words mislead the hearts of the 
innocent;” not workmen who imitate the children of light, while they are not light but darkness—”men 
whose end is destruction;” not workmen who practise iniquity and wickedness and fraud; not “crafty 
workmen;” not workmen “drunken” and “faithless;” nor workmen who traffic in Christ; not misleaders; 
not “lovers of money; not malevolent.” 


Let us, therefore, contemplate and imitate the faithful who have conducted themselves well in the Lord, 
as is becoming and suitable to our calling and profession. Thus let us do service before God in justice and 
righteousness, and without blemish, “occupying ourselves with things good and comely before God and 
also before men.” For this is comely, that God be glorified in us in all things. 


Here endeth the first Epistle of Clement. 


The Second Epistle of the Same Clement 


CHAPTER I 


HE DESCRIBES THE CIRCUMSPECTNESS OF HIS INTERCOURSE WITH THE OTHER SEX, AND TELLS HOW IN HIS 
JOURNEYS HE ACTS AT PLACES WHERE THERE ARE BRETHREN ONLY 


I would, moreover, have you know, my brethren, of what sort is our conduct in Christ, as well as that of all 
our brethren, in the various places in which we are. And if so be that you approve it, do ye also conduct 
yourselves in like manner in the Lord. Now we, if God help us, conduct ourselves thus: with maidens we 
do not dwell, nor have we anything in common with them; with maidens we do not eat, nor drink; and, 
where a maiden sleeps, we do not sleep; neither do women wash our feet, nor anoint us; and on no 
account do we sleep where a maiden sleeps who is unmarried or has taken the vow: even though she be in 
some other place if she be alone, we do not pass the night there. Moreover, if it chance that the time for 
rest overtake us in a place, whether in the country, or in a village, or in a town, or in a hamlet, or 
wheresoever we happen to be, and there are found brethren in that place, we turn in to one who is a 
brother, and call together there all the brethren, and speak to them words of encouragement and 
exhortation. And those among us who are gifted in speaking will speak such words as are earnest, and 
serious, and chaste, in the fear of God, and exhort them to please God in everything, and abound and go 
forward in good works, and “be free from anxious care in everything,” as is fit and right for the people of 
God. 


CHAPTER II 
HIS BEHAVIOUR IN PLACES WHERE THERE WERE CHRISTIANS OF BOTH SEXES 


And if, moreover, it chance that we are distant from our homes and from our neighbours, and the day 
decline and the eventide overtake us, and the brethren press us, through love of the brotherhood and by 
reason of their affection for strangers, to stay with them, so that we may watch with them, and they may 
hear the holy word of God and do it, and be fed with the words of the Lord, so that they may be mindful of 
them, and they set before us bread and water and that which God provides, and we be willing and consent 
to stay through the night with them; if there be there a holy man, with him we turn in and lodge, and that 
same brother will provide and prepare whatever is necessary for us; and he himself waits upon us, and he 
himself washes our feet for us and anoints us with ointment, and he himself gets ready a bed for us, that 
we may sleep in reliance on God. All these things will that consecrated brother, who is in the place in 
which we tarry, do in his own person. He will himself serve the brethren, and each one of the brethren 
who are in the same place will join with him in rendering all those services which are requisite for the 
brethren. But with us may no female, whether young maiden or married woman, be there at that time; nor 
she that is aged, nor she that has taken the vow; not even a maid-servant, whether Christian or heathen; 
but there shall only be men with men. And, if we see it to be requisite to stand and pray for the sake of the 
women, and to speak words of exhortation and edification, we call together the brethren and all the holy 
sisters and maidens, and likewise all the other women who are there, inviting them with all modesty and 
becoming behaviour to come and feast on the truth. And those among us who are skilled in speaking 
speak to them, and exhort them in those words which God has given us. And then we pray, and salute one 
another, the men the men. But the women and the maidens will wrap their hands in their garments; and 
we also, with circumspection and with all purity, our eyes looking upwards, shall wrap our right hand in 
our garments; and then they will come and give us the salutation on our right hand wrapped in our 
garments. Then we go where God permits us. 


CHAPTER III 
RULES FOR THE CONDUCT OF CELIBATE BRETHREN IN PLACES WHERE THERE ARE ONLY MARRIED CHRISTIANS 


And if again we chance to come into a place where there is no consecrated brother, but all are married, all 
those who are there will receive the brother who comes to them, and minister to him, and care for his 
wants in everything, assiduously, with good-will. And the brother shall be ministered to by them in the way 
that is suitable. And the brother will say to the married persons who are in that place: We holy men do not 
eat or drink with women, nor are we waited on by women or by maidens, nor do women wash our feet for 
us, nor do women anoint us, nor do women prepare our bed for us, nor do we sleep where women sleep, 
so that we may be without reproach in everything, lest any one should be offended or stumble at us. And, 
whilst we observe all these things, “we are without offence to every man.” As persons, therefore, “who 
know the fear of the Lord, we persuade men, and to God we are made manifest.” 


CHAPTER IV 
CONDUCT OF THE HOLY MAN WHERE THERE ARE WOMEN ONLY 


But if we chance to come into a place where there are no Christian men, but all the believers are women 
and maidens, and they press us to pass the night there in that place, we call them all together to some 
suitable place, and ask them how they do; and according to that which we learn from them, and what we 
see to be their state of mind, we address them in a suitable manner, as men fearing God. And when they 
have all assembled and come together, and we see that they are in peace, we address to them words of 
exhortation in the fear of God, and read the Scripture to them, with purity and in the concise and weighty 
words of the fear of God. We do everything as for their edification. And as to those who are married, we 
speak to them in the Lord in a manner suited to them. And if, moreover, the day decline and the eventide 
draw on, we select, in order to pass the night there, a woman who is aged and the most exemplary of 
them all; and we speak to her to give us a place all to ourselves, where no woman enters, nor maiden. And 
this old woman herself will bring us a lamp, and whatever is requisite for us she will herself bring us. 
From love to the brethren, she will bring whatever is requisite for the service of stranger brethren. And 
she herself, when the time for sleep is come, will depart and go to her house in peace. 


CHAPTER V 


WHERE THERE IS ONLY ONE WOMAN, THE FATHER DOES NOT MAKE A STAY; HOW CAREFULLY STUMBLING- 
BLOCKS MUST BE AVOIDED 


But if, moreover, we chance upon a place, and find there one believing woman only, and no other person 
be there but she only, we do not stop there, nor pray there, nor read the Scriptures there, but we flee as 
from before the face of a serpent, and as from before the face of sin. Not that we disdain the believing 
woman—far be it from us to be so minded towards our brethren in Christ!—but, because she is alone, we 
are afraid lest any one should make insinuations against us in words of falsehood. For the hearts of men 
are firmly set on evil. And, that we may not give a pretext to those who desire to get a pretext against us 
and to speak evil of us, and that we may not be a stumbling-block to any one, on this account we cut off 
the pretext of those who desire to get a pretext against us; on this account we must be “on our guard that 
we be to no one a stumbling-block, neither to the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor yet to the Church of God; 
and we must not seek that which is profitable to ourselves only, but that which is for the profit of many, so 
that they may be saved.” For this does not profit us, that another stumble because of us. Let us, therefore, 
be studiously on our guard at all times, that we do not smite our brethren and give them to drink of a 
disquieting conscience through our being to them a stumbling-block. For “if for the sake of meat our 
brother be made sad, or shocked, or made weak, or caused to stumble, we are not walking in the love of 
God. For the sake of meat thou causest him to perish for whose sake Christ died.” For, in “thus sinning 
against your brethren and wounding their sickly consciences, ye sin against Christ Himself. For, if for the 
sake of meat my brother is made to stumble,” let us who are believers say, “Never will we eat flesh, that 
we may not make our brother to stumble.” These things, moreover, does ever one who truly loves God, 
who truly takes up his cross, and puts on Christ, and loves his neighbour; the man who watches over 
himself that he be not a stumbling-block to any one, that no one be caused to stumble because of him and 
die because he is constantly with maidens and lives in the same house with them—a thing which is not 
right—to the overthrow of those who see and hear. Evil conduct like this is fraught with stumbling and 
peril, and is akin to death. But blessed is that man who is circumspect and fearful in everything for the 
sake of purity! 


CHAPTER VI 
HOW CHRISTIANS SHOULD BEHAVE THEMSELVES AMONG HEATHENS 


If, moreover, it chance that we go to a place in which there are no Christians, and it be important for us to 
stay there a few days, let us be “wise as serpents, and harmless as doves;” and let us “not be as the 
foolish, but as the wise,” in all the self-restraint of the fear of God, that God may be glorified in everything 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, through our chaste and holy behaviour. For, “whether we eat, or drink, or 
do anything else, let us do it as for the glory of God.” Let “all those who see us acknowledge that we are a 
blessed seed,” “sons of the living God,” in everything—in all our words in shamefastness, in purity, in 
humility, forasmuch as we do not copy the heathen in anything, nor are as believers like other men, but in 
everything are estranged from the wicked. And we “do not cast that which is holy before dogs, nor pearls 
before swine;” but with all possible self-restraint, and with all discretion, and with all fear of God, and 
with earnestness of mind we praise God. For we do not minister where heathens are drinking and 
blaspheming in their feasts with words of impurity, because of their wickedness. Therefore do we not sing 
psalms to the heathens, nor do we read to them the Scriptures, that we may not be like common singers, 
either those who play on the lyre, or those who sing with the voice, or like soothsayers, as many are, who 
follow these practices and do these things, that they may sate themselves with a paltry mouthful of bread, 
and who, for the sake of a sorry cup of wine, go about “singing the songs of the Lord in the strange land” 
of the heathen, and doing what is not right. Do not so, my brethren; we beseech you, my brethren, let not 
these deeds be done among you; but put away those who choose thus to behave themselves with infamy 


and disgrace. It is not proper, my brethren, that these things should be so. But we beseech you, brethren 
in righteousness, that these things be so done with you as with us, as for a pattern of believers, and of 
those who shall believe. Let us be of the flock of Christ, in all righteousness, and in all holy and 
unblemished conduct, behaving ourselves with uprightness and sanctity, as is right for believers, and 
observing those things which are praiseworthy, and pure, and holy, and honourable, and noble; and do ye 
promote all those things which are profitable. For ye are “our joy, and our crown,” and our hope, and our 
life, “if so be that ye stand in the Lord.” So be it! 


CHAPTER VII 


USES OF CONSIDERING ADMONITORY EXAMPLES, AS WELL AS INSTRUCTIVE PATTERNS 


Let us consider, therefore, my brethren, and see how all the righteous fathers conducted themselves 
during the whole time of their sojourn in this life, and let us search and examine from the law down to the 
New Testament. For this is both becoming and profitable, that we should know how many men there have 
been, and who they were, that have perished through women; and who and how many have been the 
women that have perished through men, by reason of the constancy with which they have associated with 
one another. And further, also, for the same reason, I will show how many have been the men, and who 
they were, that lived all their lifetime, and continued even to the close, with one another in the 
performance of chaste works without blemish. And it is manifest and well-known that this is so. 


CHAPTER VIII 


JOSEPH AND POTIPHAR’S WIFE; OF WHAT KIND LOVE TO FEMALES OUGHT TO BE 


There is Joseph, faithful, and intelligent, and wise, and who feared God in everything. Did not a woman 
conceive an excessive passion for the beauty of this chaste and upright man? And, when he would not 
yield and consent to gratify her passionate desire, she cast the righteous man into every kind of distress 
and torment, to within a little of death, by bearing false witness. But God delivered him from all the evils 
that came upon him through this wretched woman. Ye see, my brethren, what distresses the constant 
sight of the person of the Egyptian woman brought upon the righteous man. Therefore, let us not be 
constantly with women, nor with maidens. For this is not profitable for those who truly wish to “gird up 
their loins.” For it is required that we love the sisters in all purity and chasteness, and with all curbing of 
thought, in the fear of God, not associating constantly with them, nor finding access to them at every hour. 


CHAPTER IX 
SAMSON’S ADMONITORY FALL 


Hast thou not heard concerning Samson the Nazarite, “with whom was the Spirit of God,” the man of 
great strength? This man, who was a Nazarite, and consecrated to God, and who was gifted with strength 
and might, a woman brought to ruin with her wretched body, and with her vile passion. Art thou, 
perchance, such a man as he? Know thyself, and know the measure of thy strength. “The married woman 
catcheth precious souls.” Therefore, we do not allow any man whatsoever to sit with a married woman; 
much less to live in the same house with a maiden who has taken the vow, or to sleep where she sleeps, or 
to be constantly with her. For this is to be hated and abominated by those who fear God. 


CHAPTER X 


DAVID’S SIN, SO ADMONITORY TO US WEAK MEN 


Does not the case of David instruct thee, whom God “found a man after His heart,” one faithful, faultless, 
pious, true? This same man saw the beauty of a woman—I mean of Bathsheba—when he saw her as she 
was cleansing herself and washing unclothed. This woman the holy man saw, and was thoroughly 
captivated with desire by the sight of her. See, then, what evils he committed because of a woman, and 
how this righteous man sinned, and gave command that the husband of this woman should be killed in 
battle. Ye have seen what wicked schemes he laid and executed, and how, because of his passion for a 
woman, he perpetrated a murder—he, David, who was called “the anointed of the Lord.” Be admonished, 
O man: for, if such men as these have been brought to ruin through women, what is thy righteousness, or 
what art thou among the holy, that thou consortest with women and with maidens day and night, with 
much silliness, without fear of God? Not thus, my brethren, not thus let us conduct ourselves; but let us be 
mindful of that word which is spoken concerning a woman: “Her hands lay snares, and her heart 
spreadeth nets; but the just shall escape from her, whilst the wicked falleth into her hands.” Therefore let 
us, who are consecrated, be careful not to live in the same house with females who have taken the vow. 
For such conduct as this is not becoming nor right for the servants of God. 


CHAPTER XI 


ADMONITORY HISTORY OF THE INCESTUOUS CHILDREN OF DAVID 


Hast thou not read concerning Amnon and Tamar, the children of David? This Amnon conceived a passion 
for his sister, and humbled her, and did not spare her, because he longed for her with a shameful passion; 
and he proved wicked and profligate because of his constant intercourse with her, without the fear of God, 
and he “wrought uncleanness in Israel.” Therefore, it is not proper for us, nor right for us, to associate 
with sisters, indulging in laughter and looseness; but we ought to behave towards them with all 
chasteness and purity, and in the fear of the Lord. 


CHAPTER XII 
SOLOMON’S INFATUATION THROUGH WOMEN 


Hast thou not read the history of Solomon, the son of David, the man to whom God gave wisdom, and 
knowledge, and largeness of mind, and riches, and much glory, beyond all men? Yet this same man, 
through women, came to ruin, and departed from the Lord. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE HISTORY OF SUSANNA TEACHES CIRCUMSPECTION WITH THE EYES AND IN SOCIETY 


Hast thou not read, and dost thou not know, concerning those elders who were in the days of Susanna, 
who, because they were constantly with women, and looking upon the beauty which was another’s, fell 
into the depths of wantonness, and were not able to keep themselves in a chaste mind, but were overcome 
by a depraved disposition, and came suddenly upon the blessed Susanna to corrupt her. But she did not 
consent to their foul passion, but cried unto God, and God saved her out of the hands of the bad old men. 
Does it not, therefore, behove us to tremble and be afraid, forasmuch as these old men, judges and elders 
of the people of God, fell from their dignity because of a woman? For they did not keep in mind that which 
is said: “Look thou not on the beauty which is another’s;” and, “The beauty of woman has destroyed 
many;” and “With a married woman do not sit;” and that, again, in which it says: “Is there any one that 
puts fire in his bosom, and does not burn his clothes;” or, “Does a man walk on fire, and his feet are not 
scorched? So whosoever goeth in to another man’s wife is not pure from evil, and whosoever comes near 
to her shall not escape.” And again it says: “Thou shalt not long after the beauty a woman, lest she take 
thee captive with her eyelids;” and, “Thou shalt not look upon a maiden, lest thou perish through desire of 
her;” and, “With a woman that sings beautifully thou shalt not constantly be;” and, “Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


EXAMPLES OF CIRCUMSPECT BEHAVIOUR FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 


But see what it says also concerning those holy men, the prophets, and concerning the apostles of our 
Lord. Let us see whether any one of these holy men was constantly with maidens, or with young married 
women, or with such widows as the divine apostle declines to receive. Let us consider, in the fear of God, 
the manner of life of these holy men. Lo! we find it written concerning Moses and Aaron, that they acted 
and lived in the company of men, who themselves also followed a course of conduct like theirs. And thus 
did Joshua also, the son of Nun. Woman was there none with them; but they by themselves used holily to 
minister before God, men with men. And not only so; but they taught the people, that, whensoever the 
host moved, every tribe should move on apart, and the women with the women apart, and that they should 
go into the rear behind the host, and the men also apart by their tribes. And, according to the command of 
the Lord, so did they set out, like a wise people, that there might be no disorder on account of the women 
when the host moved. With beautiful and well-ordered arrangements did they march without stumbling. 
For lo! the Scriptures bear testimony to my words: “When the children of Israel had crossed over the Sea 
of Suth, Moses and the children of Israel sang the praises of the Lord, and said: We will praise the Lord, 
because He is exceedingly to be praised.” And, after that Moses had finished singing praises, then 
Miriam, the sister of Moses and Aaron, took a timbrel in her hands, and all the women went out after her, 
and sang praises with her, women with women apart, and men with men apart. Then again, we find that 
Elisha and Gehazi and the sons of the prophets lived together in the fear of God, and that they had no 
females living with them. Micah too, and all the prophets likewise, we find to have lived in this manner in 
the fear of the Lord. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE EXAMPLE OF JESUS; HOW WE MAY ALLOW OURSELVES TO BE SERVED BY WOMEN 


And, not to extend our discourse to too great length, what shall we say concerning our Lord Jesus Christ? 
Our Lord Himself was constantly with His twelve disciples when He had come forth to the world. And not 
only so; but also, when He was sending them out, He sent them out two and two together, men with men; 
but women were not sent with them, and neither in the highway nor in the house did they associate with 
women or with maidens: and thus they pleased God in everything. Also, when our Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself was talking with the woman of Samaria by the well alone, “His disciples came” and found Him 


talking with her, “and wondered that Jesus was standing and talking with a woman.” Is He not a rule, such 
as may not be set aside, an example, and a pattern to all the tribes of men? And not only so; but also, 
when our Lord was risen from the place of the dead, and Mary came to the place of sepulture, she ran and 
fell at the feet of our Lord and worshipped Him, and would have taken hold of Him. But He said to her: 
“Touch Me not; for I am not yet ascended to My Father.” Is it not, then, matter for astonishment, that, 
while our Lord did not allow Mary, the blessed woman, to touch His feet, yet thou livest with them, and art 
waited on by women and maidens, and sleepest where they sleep, and women wash thy feet for thee, and 
anoint thee! Alas for this culpable state of mind! Alas for this state of mind which is destitute of fear! Alas 
for this affrontery and folly, which is without fear of God! Dost thou not judge thine own self? Dost thou 
not examine thine own self? Dost thou not know thine own self and the measure of thy strength? These 
things, moreover, are trustworthy, and these things are true and right; and these are rules immutable for 
those who behave themselves uprightly in our Lord. Many holy women, again, ministered to holy men of 
their substance, as the Shunammite woman ministered to Elisha; but she did not live with him, but the 
prophet lived in a house apart. And, when her son died, she wanted to throw herself at the feet of the 
prophet; but his attendant would not allow her, but restrained her. But Elisha said to his servant: “Let her 
alone, because her soul is distressed.” From these things, then, we ought to understand their manner of 
life. To Jesus Christ our Lord women ministered of their substance: but they did not live with him; but 
chastely, and holily, and unblameably they behaved before the Lord, and finished their course, and 
received the crown in our Lord God Almighty. 


CHAPTER XVI 


EXHORTATION TO UNION AND TO OBEDIENCE; CONCLUSION 


Therefore, we beseech you, our brethren in our Lord, that these things be observed with you, as with us, 
and that we may be of the same mind, that we may be one in you and ye may be one in us, and that in 
everything we may be of one soul and one heart in our Lord. Whosoever knoweth the Lord heareth us; and 
every one who is not of God heareth not us. He who desires truly to keep sanctity heareth us; and the 
virgin who truly desires to keep virginity heareth us; but she who does not truly desire to keep virginity 
doth not hear us. Finally, farewell in our Lord, and rejoice in the Lord, all ye saints. Peace and joy be with 
you from God the Father through Jesus Christ our Lord. So be it. 


Here endeth the Second Epistle of Clement, the disciple of Peter. His prayer be with us! So be it. 


PSEUDO-CLEMENTINE LITERATURE 


The Recognitions of Clement 


BY THE TRANSLATOR, REV. THOMAS SMITH, D.D. 


Book I 


CHAPTER I 


CLEMENT’S EARLY HISTORY; DOUBTS 


I Clement, who was born in the city of Rome, was from my earliest age a lover of chastity; while the bent 
of my mind held me bound as with chains of anxiety and sorrow. For a thought that was in me—whence 
originating, I cannot tell—constantly led me to think of my condition of mortality, and to discuss such 
questions as these: Whether there be for me any life after death, or whether I am to be wholly annihilated: 
whether I did not exist before I was born, and whether there shall be no remembrance of this life after 
death, and so the boundlessness of time shall consign all things to oblivion and silence; so that not only 
we shall cease to be, but there shall be no remembrance that we have ever been. This also I revolved in 
my mind: when the world was made, or what was before it was made, or whether it has existed from 
eternity. For it seemed certain, that if it had been made, it must be doomed to dissolution; and if it be 
dissolved, what is to be afterwards?—unless, perhaps, all things shall be buried in oblivion and silence, or 
something shall be, which the mind of man cannot now conceive. 


CHAPTER II 


HIS DISTRESS 


While I was continually revolving in my mind these and such like questions, suggested I know not how, I 
was pining away wonderfully through excess of grief; and, what was worse, if at any time I thought to cast 
aside such cares, as being of little use, the waves of anxiety rose all the higher upon me. For I had in me 
that most excellent companion, who would not suffer me to rest—the desire of immortality: for, as the 
subsequent issue showed, and the grace of Almighty God directed, this bent of mind led me to the quest of 
truth, and the acknowledgment of the true light; and hence it came to pass, that ere long I pitied those 
whom formerly in my ignorance I believed to be happy. 


CHAPTER III 
HIS DISSATISFACTION WITH THE SCHOOLS OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 


Having therefore such a bent of mind from my earliest years, the desire of learning something led me to 
frequent the schools of the philosophers. There I saw that nought else was done, save that doctrines were 
asserted and controverted without end, contests were waged, and the arts of syllogisms and the subtleties 
of conclusions were discussed. If at any time the doctrine of the immortality of the soul prevailed, I was 
thankful; if at any time it was impugned, I went away sorrowful. Still, neither doctrine had the power of 
truth over my heart. This only I understood, that opinions and definitions of things were accounted true or 
false, not in accordance with their nature and the truth of the arguments, but in proportion to the talents 
of those who supported them. And I was all the more tortured in the bottom of my heart, because I was 
neither able to lay hold of any of those things which were spoken as firmly established, nor was I able to 
lay aside the desire of inquiry; but the more I endeavoured to neglect and despise them, so much the more 
eagerly, as I have said, did a desire of this sort, creeping in upon me secretly as with a kind of pleasure, 
take possession of my heart and mind. 


CHAPTER IV 
HIS INCREASING DISQUIET 


Being therefore straitened in the discovery of things, I said to myself, Why do we labour in vain, since the 
end of things is manifest? For if after death I shall be no more, my present torture is useless; but if there 
is to be for me a life after death, let us keep for that life the excitements that belong to it, lest perhaps 
some sadder things befall me than those which I now suffer, unless I shall have lived piously and soberly; 
and, according to the opinions of some of the philosophers, I be consigned to the stream of dark-rolling 
Phlegethon, or to Tartarus, like Sisyphus and Tityus, and to eternal punishment in the infernal regions, 
like Ixion and Tantalus. And again I would answer to myself: But these things are fables; or if it be so, 
since the matter is in doubt, it is better to live piously. But again I would ponder with myself, How should I 
restrain myself from the lust of sin, while uncertain as to the reward of righteousness?—and all the more 
when I have no certainty what righteousness is, or what is pleasing to God; and when I cannot ascertain 
whether the soul be immortal, and be such that it has anything to hope for; nor do I know what the future 
is certainly to be. Yet still I cannot rest from thoughts of this sort. 


CHAPTER V 
HIS DESIGN TO TEST THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 


What, then, shall I do? This shall I do. I shall proceed to Egypt, and there I shall cultivate the friendship of 
the hierophants or prophets, who preside at the shrines. Then I shall win over a magician by money, and 
entreat him, by what they call the necromantic art, to bring me a soul from the infernal regions, as if I 
were desirous of consulting it about some business. But this shall be my consultation, whether the soul be 
immortal. Now, the proof that the soul is immortal will be put past doubt, not from what it says, or from 
what I hear, but from what I see: for seeing it with my eyes, I shall ever after hold the surest conviction of 
its immortality; and no fallacy of words or uncertainty of hearing shall ever be able to disturb the 
persuasion produced by sight. However, I related this project to a certain philosopher with whom I was 
intimate, who counselled me not to venture upon it; “for,” said he, “if the soul should not obey the call of 
the magician, you henceforth will live more hopelessly, as thinking that there is nothing after death, and 
also as having tried things unlawful. If, however, you seem to see anything, what religion or what piety 
can arise to you from things unlawful and impious? For they say that transactions of this sort are hateful 
to the Divinity, and that God sets Himself in opposition to those who trouble souls after their release from 
the body.” When I heard this, I was indeed staggered in my purpose; yet I could not in any way either lay 
aside my longing, or cast off the distressing thought. 


CHAPTER VI 
HEARS OF CHRIST 


Not to make a long story of it, whilst I was tossed upon these billows of my thought, a certain report, 
which took its rise in the regions of the East in the reign of Tiberius Caesar, gradually reached us; and 
gaining strength as it passed through every place, like some good message sent from God, it was filling 
the whole world, and suffered not the divine will to be concealed in silence. For it was spread over all 
places, announcing that there was a certain person in Judaea, who, beginning in the springtime, was 
preaching the kingdom of God to the Jews, and saying that those should receive it who should observe the 
ordinances of His commandments and His doctrine. And that His speech might be believed to be worthy 
of credit, and full of the Divinity, He was said to perform many mighty works, and wonderful signs and 
prodigies by His mere word; so that, as one having power from God, He made the deaf to hear, and the 
blind to see, and the lame to stand erect, and expelled every infirmity and all demons from men; yea, that 
He even raised dead persons who were brought to Him; that He cured lepers also, looking at them from a 
distance; and that there was absolutely nothing which seemed impossible to Him. These and such like 
things were confirmed in process of time, not now by frequent rumours, but by the plain statements of 
persons coming from those quarters; and day by day the truth of the matter was further disclosed. 


CHAPTER VII 
ARRIVAL OF BARNABAS AT ROME 


At length meetings began to be held in various places in the city, and this subject to be discussed in 
conversation, and to be a matter of wonder who this might be who had appeared, and what message He 
had brought from God to men; until, about the same year, a certain man, standing in a most crowded 
place in the city, made proclamation to the people, saying: “Hear me, O ye citizens of Rome. The Son of 
God is now in the regions of Judaea, promising eternal life to every one who will hear Him, but upon 
condition that he shall regulate his actions according to the will of Him by whom He hath been sent, even 
of God the Father. Wherefore turn ye from evil things to good, from things temporal to things eternal. 
Acknowledge that there is one God, ruler of heaven and earth, in whose righteous sight ye unrighteous 
inhabit His world. But if ye be converted, and act according to His will, then, coming to the world to come, 
and being made immortal, ye shall enjoy His unspeakable blessings and rewards.” Now, the man who 
spoke these things to the people was from the regions of the East, by nation a Hebrew, by name Barnabas, 
who said that he himself was one of His disciples, and that he was sent for this end, that he should declare 
these things to those who would hear them. When I heard these things, I began, with the rest of the 
multitude, to follow him, and to hear what he had to say. Truly I perceived that there was nothing of 
dialectic artifice in the man, but that he expounded with simplicity, and without any craft of speech, such 
things as he had heard from the Son of God, or had seen. For he did not confirm his assertions by the 
force of arguments, but produced, from the people who stood round about him, many witnesses of the 
sayings and marvels which he related. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HIS PREACHING 


Now, inasmuch as the people began to assent willingly to the things which were sincerely spoken, and to 
embrace his simple discourse, those who thought themselves learned or philosophic began to laugh at the 
man, and to flout him, and to throw out for him the grappling-hooks of syllogisms, like strong arms. But 


he, unterrified, regarding their subtleties as mere ravings, did not even judge them worthy of an answer, 
but boldly pursued the subject which he had set before him. At length, some one having proposed this 
question to him as he was speaking, Why a gnat has been so formed, that though it is a small creature, 
and has six feet, yet it has got wings in addition; whereas an elephant, though it is an immense animal, 
and has no wings, yet has only four feet; he, paying no attention to the question, went on with his 
discourse, which had been interrupted by the unseasonable challenge, only adding this admonition at 
every interruption: “We have it in charge to declare to you the words and the wondrous works of Him who 
hath sent us, and to confirm the truth of what we speak, not by artfully devised arguments, but by 
witnesses produced from amongst yourselves. For I recognise many standing in the midst of you whom I 
remember to have heard along with us the things which we have heard, and to have seen what we have 
seen. But be it in your option to receive or to spurn the tidings which we bring to you. For we cannot keep 
back what we know to be for your advantage, because, if we be silent, woe is to us; but to you, if you 
receive not what we speak, destruction. I could indeed very easily answer your foolish challenges, if you 
asked for the sake of learning truth,—I mean as to the difference of a gnat and an elephant; but now it 
were absurd to speak to you of these creatures, when the very Creator and Framer of all things is 
unknown by you.” 


CHAPTER IX 
CLEMENT’S INTERPOSITION ON BEHALF OF BARNABAS 


When he had thus spoken, all, as with one consent, with rude voice raised a shout of derision, to put him 
to shame, and to silence him, crying out that he was a barbarian and a madman. When I saw matters 
going on in this way, being filled, I know not whence, with a certain zeal, and inflamed with religious 
enthusiasm, I could not keep silence, but cried out with all boldness, “Most righteously does Almighty God 
hide His will from you, whom He foresaw to be unworthy of the knowledge of Himself, as is manifest to 
those who are really wise, from what you are now doing. For when you see that preachers of the will of 
God have come amongst you, because their speech makes no show of knowledge of the grammatical art, 
but in simple and unpolished language they set before you the divine commands, so that all who hear may 
be able to follow and to understand the things that are spoken, you deride the ministers and messengers 
of your salvation, not knowing that it is the condemnation of you who think yourselves skilful and 
eloquent, that rustic and barbarous men have the knowledge of the truth; whereas, when it has come to 
you, it is not even received as a guest, while, if your intemperance and lust did not oppose, it ought to 
have been a citizen and a native. Thus you are convicted of not being friends of truth and philosophers, 
but followers of boasting and vain speakers. Ye think that truth dwells not in simple, but in ingenious and 
subtle words, and produce countless thousands of words which are not to be rated at the worth of one 
word. What, then, do ye think will become of you, all ye crowd of Greeks, if there is to be, as he says, a 
judgment of God? But now give over laughing at this man to your own destruction, and let any one of you 
who pleases answer me; for, indeed, by your barking you annoy the ears even of those who desire to be 
saved, and by your clamour you turn aside to the fall of infidelity the minds that are prepared for faith. 
What pardon can there be for you who deride and do violence to the messenger of the truth when he 
offers to you the knowledge of God? whereas, even if he brought you nothing of truth, yet, even for the 
kindness of his intentions towards you, you ought to receive with gratitude and welcome.” 


CHAPTER X 
INTERCOURSE WITH BARNABAS 


While I was urging these and similar arguments, a great excitement was stirred up amongst the 
bystanders, some being moved with pity as towards a stranger, and approving my speech as in accordance 
with that feeling; others, petulant and stolid, rousing the anger of their undisciplined minds as much 
against me as against Barnabas. But as the day was declining to evening, I laid hold of Barnabas by the 
right hand, and led him away, although reluctantly, to my house; and there I made him remain, lest 
perchance any one of the rude rabble should lay hands upon him. While we were thus placed in contact 
for a few days, I gladly heard him discoursing the word of truth; yet he hastened his departure, saying 
that he must by all means celebrate at Judaea a festal day of his religion which was approaching, and that 
there he should remain in future with his countrymen and his brethren, evidently indicating that he was 
horrified at the wrong that had been done to him. 


CHAPTER XI 
DEPARTURE OF BARNABAS 


At length I said to him, “Only expound to me the doctrine of that man who you say has appeared, and I 
will arrange your sayings in my language, and will preach the kingdom and righteousness of Almighty 
God; and after that, if you wish it, I shall even sail along with you, for I am extremely desirous to see 
Judaea, and perhaps I shall remain with you always.” To this he answered, “If indeed you wish to see our 
country, and to learn those things which you desire, set sail with me even now; or, if there be anything 
that detains you now, I shall leave with you directions to my dwelling, so that when you please to come 


you may easily find me; for tomorrow I shall set out on my journey.” When I saw him determined, I went 
down with him to the harbour, and carefully took from him the directions which he gave me to find his 
dwelling. I told him that, but for the necessity of getting some money which was due to me, I should not at 
all delay, but that I should speedily follow him. Having told him this, I commended him to the kindness of 
those who had charge of the ship, and returned sad; for I was possessed of the memory of the intercourse 
which I had had with an excellent guest and a choice friend. 


CHAPTER XII 
CLEMENT’S ARRIVAL AT CAESAREA, AND INTRODUCTION TO PETER 


Having then stopped for a few days, and having in some measure finished the business of collecting what 
was owing to me (for I neglected many things through my desire of hastening, that I might not be 
hindered from my purpose), I set sail direct for Judaea, and after fifteen days landed at Caesarea 
Stratonis, which is the largest city in Palestine. When I had landed, and was seeking for an inn, I learned 
from the conversation of the people, that one Peter, a most approved disciple of Him who appeared in 
Judaea, and showed many signs and miracles divinely performed among men, was going to hold a 
discussion of words and questions the next day with one Simon, a Samaritan. Having heard this, I asked to 
be shown his lodging; and having found it, and standing before the door, I informed the doorkeeper who I 
was, and whence I came; and, behold, Barnabas coming out, as soon as he saw me rushed into my arms, 
weeping for joy, and, seizing me by the hand, led me in to Peter. Having pointed him out to me ata 
distance, “This,” said he, “is Peter, of whom I spoke, to you as the greatest in the wisdom of God, and to 
whom also I have spoken constantly of you. Enter, therefore, as one well known to him. For he is well 
acquainted with all the good that is in thee, and has carefully made himself aware of your religious 
purpose, whence also he is greatly desirous to see you. Therefore I present you to him to-day as a great 
gift.” At the same time, presenting me, he said, “This, O Peter, is Clement.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
HIS CORDIAL RECEPTION BY PETER 


But Peter most kindly, when he heard my name, immediately ran to me and kissed me. Then, having made 
me sit down, he said, “Thou didst well to receive as thy guest Barnabas, preacher of the truth, nothing 
fearing the rage of the insane people. Thou shalt be blessed. For as you have deemed an ambassador of 
the truth worthy of all honour, so the truth herself shall receive thee a wanderer and a stranger, and shall 
enroll thee a citizen of her own city; and then there shall be great joy to thee, because, imparting a small 
favour, thou shalt be written heir of eternal blessings. Now, therefore, do not trouble yourself to explain 
your mind to me; for Barnabas has with faithful speech informed me of all things about you and your 
dispositions, almost daily and without ceasing, recalling the memory of your good qualities. And to point 
out to you shortly, as to a friend already of one mind with us, what is your best course; if there is nothing 
to hinder you, come along with us, and hear the word of the truth, which we are going to speak in every 
place until we come even to the city of Rome; and now, if you wish anything, speak.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
HIS ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF 


Having detailed to him what purpose I had conceived from the beginning, and how I had been distracted 
with vain inquiries, and all those things which at first I intimated to thee, my lord James, so that I need 
not repeat the same things now, I willingly agreed to travel with him; “for that,” said I, “is just what I was 
most eagerly desirous of. But first I should wish the scheme of truth to be expounded to me, that I may 
know whether the soul is mortal or immortal; and if immortal, whether it shall be brought into judgment 
for those things which it does here. Further, I desire to know what that righteousness is, which is pleasing 
to God; then, further, whether the world was created, and why it was created, and whether it is to be 
dissolved, and whether it is to be renovated and made better, or whether after this there shall be no world 
at all; and, not to mention everything, I should wish to be told what is the case with respect to these and 
such like things.” To this Peter answered, “I shall briefly impart to you the knowledge of these things, O 
Clement: therefore listen.” 


CHAPTER XV 


PETER’S FIRST INSTRUCTION: CAUSES OF IGNORANCE 


“The will and counsel of God has for many reasons been concealed from men; first, indeed, through bad 
instruction, wicked associations, evil habits, unprofitable conversation, and unrighteous presumptions. On 
account of all these, I say, first error, then contempt, then infidelity and malice, covetousness also, and 
vain boasting, and other such like evils, have filled the whole house of this world, like some enormous 
smoke, and preventing those who dwell in it from seeing its Founder aright, and from perceiving what 
things are pleasing to Him. What, then, is fitting for those who are within, excepting with a cry brought 


forth from their inmost hearts to invoke His aid, who alone is not shut up in the smoke-filled house, that 
He would approach and open the door of the house, so that the smoke may be dissipated which is within, 
and the light of the sun which shines without may be admitted.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


INSTRUCTION CONTINUED: THE TRUE PROPHET 


“He, therefore, whose aid is needed for the house filled with the darkness of ignorance and the smoke of 
vices, is He, we say, who is called the true Prophet, who alone can enlighten the souls of men, so that with 
their eyes they may plainly see the way of safety. For otherwise it is impossible to get knowledge of divine 
and eternal things, unless one learns of that true Prophet; because, as you yourself stated a little ago, the 
belief of things, and the opinions of causes, are estimated in proportion to the talents of their advocates: 
hence, also, one and the same cause is now thought just, now unjust; and what now seemed true, anon 
becomes false on the assertion of another. For this reason, the credit of religion and piety demanded the 
presence of the true Prophet, that He Himself might tell us respecting each particular, how the truth 
stands, and might teach us how we are to believe concerning each. And therefore, before all else, the 
credentials of the prophet himself must be examined with all care; and when you have once ascertained 
that he is a prophet, it behoves you thenceforth to believe him in everything, and not further to discuss 
the particulars which he teaches, but to hold the things which he speaks as certain and sacred; which 
things, although they seem to be received by faith, yet are believed on the ground of the probation 
previously instituted. For when once at the outset the truth of the prophet is established on examination, 
the rest is to be heard and held on the ground of the faith by which it is already established that he is a 
teacher of truth. And as it is certain that all things which pertain to divine knowledge ought to be held 
according to the rule of truth, so it is beyond doubt that from none but Himself alone can it be known 
what is true.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


PETER REQUESTS HIM TO BE HIS ATTENDANT 


Having thus spoken, he set forth to me so openly and so clearly who that Prophet was, and how He might 
be found, that I seemed to have before my eyes, and to handle with my hand, the proofs which he 
produced concerning the prophetic truth; and I was struck with intense astonishment, how no one sees, 
though placed before his eyes, those things which all are seeking for. Whence, by his command, reducing 
into order what he had spoken to me, I compiled a book concerning the true Prophet, and sent it to you 
from Caesarea by his command. For he said that he had received a command from you to send you every 
year an account of his sayings and doings. Meantime, at the beginning of his discourse which he delivered 
to me the first day, when he had instructed me very fully concerning the true Prophet, and very many 
things besides, he added also this: “See,” said he, “for the future, and be present at the discussions which 
whenever any necessity arises, I shall hold with those who contradict; against whom, when I dispute, even 
if I shall seem to be worsted, I shall not be afraid of your being led to doubt of those things which I have 
stated to you; because, even if I shall seem to be beaten, yet those things shall not therefore seem to be 
uncertain which the true Prophet has delivered to us. Yet I hope that we shall not be overcome in 
disputations either, if only our hearers are reasonable, and friends of truth, who can discern the force and 
bearing of words, and recognise what discourse comes from the sophistical art, not containing truth, but 
an image of truth; and what that is, which, uttered simply and without craft, depends for all its power not 
on show and ornament, but on truth and reason.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HIS PROFITING BY PETER’S INSTRUCTION 


To this I answered: “I give thanks to God Almighty, because I have been instructed as I wished and 
desired. At all events, you may depend upon me so far, that I can never come to doubt of those things 
which I have learned of you; so that even if you yourself should at any time wish to transfer my faith from 
the true Prophet, you should not be able, because I have drunk in with all my heart what you have spoken. 
And that you may not think that I am promising you a great thing when I say that I cannot be moved away 
from this faith, it is with me a certainty, that whoever has received this account of the true Prophet, can 
never afterwards so much as doubt of its truth. And therefore I am confident with respect to this heaven- 
taught doctrine, in which all the art of malice is overborne. For in opposition to this prophecy neither any 
art can stand, nor the subtleties of sophisms and syllogism; but every one who hears of the true Prophet 
must of necessity long immediately for the truth itself, nor will he afterwards, under pretext of seeking the 
truth, endure diverse errors. Wherefore, O my lord Peter, be not further anxious about me, as if I were one 
who does not know what he has received, and how great a gift has been conferred on him. Be assured that 
you have conferred a favour on one who knows and understands its value: nor can I be easily deceived on 
that account, because I seem to have gotten quickly what I long desired; for it may be that one who 
desires gets quickly, while another does not even slowly attain the things which he desires.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
PETER’S SATISFACTION 


Then Peter, when he heard me speak thus, said: “I give thanks to my God, both for your salvation and for 
my own peace; for I am greatly delighted to see that you have understood what is the greatness of the 
prophetic virtue, and because, as you say, not even I myself, if I should wish it (which God forbid!), should 
be able to turn you away to another faith. Now henceforth begin to be with us, and to-morrow be present 
at our discussions, for I am to have a contest with Simon the magician.” When he had thus spoken, he 
retired to take food along with his friends; but he ordered me to eat by myself; and after the meal, when 
he had sung praise to God and given thanks, he rendered to me an account of this proceeding, and added, 
“May the Lord grant to thee to be made like to us in all things, that, receiving baptism, thou mayest be 
able to meet with us at the same table.” Having thus spoken, he ordered me to go to rest, for by this time 
both fatigue and the time of the day called to sleep. 


CHAPTER XX 
POSTPONEMENT OF DISCUSSION WITH SIMON MAGUS 


Early next morning Zacchaeus came in to us, and after salutation, said to Peter: “Simon puts off the 
discussion till the eleventh day of the present month, which is seven days hence, for he says that then he 
will have more leisure for the contest. But to me it seems that his putting off is also advantageous to us, so 
that more may come together, who may be either hearers or judges of our disputation. However, if it seem 
proper to you, let us occupy the interval in discussing among ourselves the things which, we suppose, may 
come into the controversy; so that each of us, knowing what things are to be proposed, and what answers 
are to be given, may consider with himself if they are all right, or if an adversary shall be able to find 
anything to object, or to set aside the things which we bring against him. But if the things which are to be 
spoken by us are manifestly impregnable on every side, we shall have confidence in entering upon the 
examination. And indeed, this is my opinion, that first of all it ought to be inquired what is the origin of all 
things, or what is the immediate thing which may be called the cause of all things which are: then, with 
respect to all things that exist, whether they have been made, and by whom, through whom, and for 
whom; whether they have received their subsistence from one, or from two, or from many; and whether 
they have been taken and fashioned from none previously subsisting, or from some: then, whether there is 
any virtue in the highest things, or in the lower; whether there is anything which is better than all, or 
anything that is inferior to all; whether there are any motions, or none; whether those things which are 
seen were always, and shall be always; whether they have come into existence without a creator, and shall 
pass away without a destroyer. If, I say, the discussion begin with these things, I think that the things 
which shall be inquired into, being discussed with diligent examination, will be easily ascertained. And 
when these are ascertained, the knowledge of those that follow will be easily found. I have stated my 
opinion; be pleased to intimate what you think of the matter. “ 


CHAPTER XXI 


ADVANTAGE OF THE DELAY 


To this Peter answered: “Tell Simon in the meantime to do as he pleases, and to rest assured that, Divine 
Providence granting, he shall always find us ready.” Then Zacchaeus went out to intimate to Simon what 
he had been told. But Peter, looking at us, and perceiving that I was saddened by the putting off of the 
contest, said: “He who believes that the world is administered by the providence of the Most High God, 
ought not, O Clement, my friend, to take it amiss, in whatever way particular things happen, being 
assured that the righteousness of God guides to a favourable and fitting issue even those things which 
seem superfluous or contrary in any business, and especially towards those who worship Him more 
intimately; and therefore he who is assured of these things, as I have said, if anything occur contrary to 
his expectation, he knows how to drive away grief from his mind on that account, holding it 
unquestionable in his better judgment, that, by the government of the good God, even what seems 
contrary may be turned to good. Wherefore, O Clement, even now let not this delay of the magician Simon 
sadden you: for I believe that it has been done by the providence of God, for your advantage; that I may be 
able, in this interval of seven days, to expound to you the method of our faith without any distraction, and 
the order continuously, according to the tradition of the true Prophet, who alone knows the past as it was, 
the present as it is, and the future as it shall be: which things were indeed plainly spoken by Him, but are 
not plainly written; so much so, that when they are read, they cannot be understood without an 
expounder, on account of the sin which has grown up with men, as I said before. Therefore I shall explain 
all things to you, that in those things which are written you may clearly perceive what is the mind of the 
Lawgiver.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
REPETITION OF INSTRUCTIONS 


When he had said this, he began to expound to me point by point of those chapters of the law which 
seemed to be in question, from the beginning of the creation even to that point of time at which I came to 
him at Caesarea, telling me that the delay of Simon had contributed to my learning all things in order. “At 
other times,” said he, “we shall discourse more fully on individual points of which we have now spoken 
shortly, according as the occasion of our conversation shall bring them before us; so that, according to my 
promise, you may gain a full and perfect knowledge of all. Since, then, by this delay we have to-day on our 
hands, I wish to repeat to you again what has been spoken, that it may be the better recalled to your 
memory.” Then he began in this way to refresh my recollection of what he had said: “Do you remember, O 
friend Clement, the account I gave you of the eternal age, that knows no end?” Then said I, “Never, O 
Peter, shall I retain anything, if I can lose or forget that.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
REPETITION CONTINUED 


Then Peter, having heard my answer with pleasure, said: “I congratulate you because you have answered 
thus, not because you speak of these things easily, but because you profess that you remember them; for 
the most sublime truths are best honoured by means of silence. Yet, for the credit of those things which 
you remember concerning things not to be spoken, tell me what you retain of those things which we spoke 
of in the second place, which can easily be spoken out, that, perceiving your tenacity of memory, I may the 
more readily point out to you, and freely open, the things of which I wish to speak.” Then I, when I 
perceived that he rejoiced in the good memory of his hearers, said: “Not only am I mindful of your 
definition, but also of that preface which was prefixed to the definition; and of almost all things that you 
have expounded, I retain the sense complete, though not all the words; because the things that you have 
spoken have been made, as it were, native to my soul, and inborn. For you have held out a most sweet cup 
to me in my excessive thirst. And that you may not suppose that I am occupying you with words, being 
unmindful of things, I shall now call to mind the things which were spoken, in which the order of your 
discussion greatly helps me; for the way in which the things that you said followed by consequence upon 
one another, and were arranged in a balanced manner, makes them easily recalled to memory by the lines 
of their order. For the order of sayings is useful for remembering them: for when you begin to follow them 
point by point in succession, when anything is wanting, immediately the sense seeks for it; and when it 
has found it, retains it, or at all events, if it cannot discover it, there will be no reluctance to ask it of the 
master. But not to delay in granting what you demand of me, I shall shortly rehearse what you delivered to 
me concerning the definition of truth.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


REPETITION CONTINUED 


“There always was, there is now, and there ever shall be, that by which the first Will begotten from 
eternity consists; and from the first Will proceeds a second Will. After these came the world; and from the 
world came time: from this, the multitude of men; from the multitude the election of the beloved, from 
whose oneness of mind the peaceful kingdom of God is constructed. But the rest, which ought to follow 
these, you promised to tell me at another time. After this, when you had explained about the creation of 
the world, you intimated the decree of God, “which He, of His own good pleasure, announced in the 
presence of all the first angels,” and which He ordained as an eternal law to all; and how He established 
two kingdoms,—I mean that of the present time and that of the future,—and appointed times to each, and 
decreed that a day of judgment should be expected, which He determined, in which a severance is to be 
made of things and of souls: so that the wicked indeed shall be consigned to eternal fire for their sins; but 
those who have lived according to the will of God the Creator, having received a blessing for their good 
works, effulgent with brightest light, introduced into an eternal abode, and abiding in incorruption, shall 
receive eternal gifts of ineffable blessings.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
REPETITION CONTINUED 


While I was going on thus, Peter, enraptured with joy, and anxious for me as if I had been his son, lest 
perhaps I should fail in recollection of the rest, and be put to shame on account of those who were 
present, said: “It is enough, O Clement; for you have stated these things more clearly than I myself 
explained them.” Then said I, “Liberal learning has conferred upon me the power of orderly narration, and 
of stating those things clearly for which there is occasion. And if we use learning in asserting the errors of 
antiquity, we ruin ourselves by gracefulness and smoothness of speech; but if we apply learning and grace 
of speech to the assertion of the truth, I think that not a little advantage is thereby gained. Be that as it 
may, my lord Peter, you can but imagine with what thankfulness I am transported for all the rest of your 
instruction indeed, but especially for the statement of that doctrine which you gave: There is one God, 
whose work the world is, and who, because He is in all respects righteous, shall render to every one 
according to his deeds. And after that you added: For the assertion of this dogma countless thousands of 
words will be brought forward; but in those to whom is granted knowledge of the true Prophet, all this 


forest of words is cut down. And on this account, since you have delivered to me a discourse concerning 
the true Prophet, you have strengthened me with all confidence of your assertions.” And then, having 
perceived that the sum of all religion and piety consists in this, I immediately replied: “You have 
proceeded most excellently, O Peter: wherefore, in future, expound unhesitatingly, as to one who already 
knows what are the foundations of faith and piety, the traditions of the true Prophet, who alone, as has 
been clearly proved, is to be believed. But that exposition which requires assertions and arguments, 
reserve for the unbelievers, to whom you have not yet judged it proper to commit the indubitable faith of 
prophetic grace.” When I had said this, I added: “You promised that you would give at the proper time two 
things: first this exposition, at once simple and entirely free from error; and then an exposition of each 
individual point as it may be evolved in the course of the various questions which shall be raised. And 
after this you expounded the sequence of things in order from the beginning of the world, even to the 
present time; and if you please, I can repeat the whole from memory.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


FRIENDSHIP OF GOD; HOW SECURED 


To this Peter answered: “I am exceedingly delighted, O Clement, that I commit my words to so safe a 
heart; for to be mindful of the things that are spoken is an indication of having in readiness the faith of 
works. But he from whom the wicked demon steals away the words of salvation, and snatches them away 
from his memory, cannot be saved, even though he wish it; for he loses the way by which life is reached. 
Wherefore let us the rather repeat what has been spoken, and confirm it in your heart, that is, in what 
manner or by whom the world was made, that we may proceed to the friendship of the Creator. But His 
friendship is secured by living well, and by obeying His will; which will is the law of all that live. We shall 
therefore unfold these things briefly to you, in order that they may be the more surely remembered. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION 


“In the beginning, when God had made the heaven and the earth, as one house, the shadow which was 
cast by the mundane bodies involved in darkness those things which were enclosed in it. But when the 
will of God had introduced light, that darkness which had been caused by the shadows of bodies was 
straightway dispelled: then at length light is appointed for the day, darkness for the night. And now the 
water which was within the world, in the middle space of that first heaven and earth, congealed as if with 
frost, and solid as crystal, is distended, and the middle spaces of the heaven and earth are separated as by 
a firmament of this sort; and that firmament the Creator called heaven, so called by the name of that 
previously made: and so He divided into two portions that fabric of the universe, although it was but one 
house. The reason of the division was this, that the upper portion might afford a dwelling-place to angels, 
and the lower to men. After this, the place of the sea and the chaos which had been made received that 
portion of the water which remained below, by order of the eternal Will; and these flowing down to the 
sunk and hollow places, the dry land appeared; and the gatherings of the waters were made seas. And 
after this the earth, which had appeared, produced various species of herbs and shrubs. It gave forth 
fountains also, and rivers, not only in the plains, but on the mountains. And so all things were prepared, 
that men who were to dwell in it might have it in their power to use all these things according to their 
will, that is, either for good or evil.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION CONTINUED 


“After this He adorns that visible heaven with stars. He places in it also the sun and the moon, that the 
day might enjoy the light of the one, the night that of the other; and that at the same time they might be 
for an indication of things past, present, and future. For they were made for signs of seasons and of days, 
which, although they are seen indeed by all, are understood only by the learned and intelligent. And 
when, after this, He had ordered living creatures to be produced from the earth and the waters, He made 
Paradise, which also He named a place of delights. But after all these things He made man, on whose 
account He had prepared all things, whose internal species is older, and for whose sake all things that are 
were made, given up to his service, and assigned to the uses of his habitation.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE GIANTS: THE FLOOD 


“All things therefore being completed which are in heaven, and in earth, and in the waters, and the human 
race also having multiplied, in the eighth generation, righteous men, who had lived the life of angels, 
being allured by the beauty of women, fell into promiscuous and illicit connections with these; and 
thenceforth acting in all things without discretion, and disorderly, they changed the state of human affairs 
and the divinely prescribed order of life, so that either by persuasion or force they compelled all men to 


sin against God their Creator. In the ninth generation are born the giants, so called from of old, not 
dragon-footed, as the fables of the Greeks relate, but men of immense bodies, whose bones, of enormous 
size, are still shown in some places for confirmation. But against these the righteous providence of God 
brought a flood upon the world, that the earth might be purified from their pollution, and every place 
might be turned into a sea by the destruction of the wicked. Yet there was then found one righteous man, 
by name Noah, who, being delivered in an ark with his three sons and their wives, became the colonizer of 
the world after the subsiding of the waters, with those animals and seeds which he had shut up with him.” 


CHAPTER XXX 
NOAH’S SONS 


“In the twelfth generation, when God had blessed men, and they had begun to multiply, they received a 
commandment that they should not taste blood, for on account of this also the deluge had been sent. In 
the thirteenth generation, when the second of Noah’s three sons had done an injury to his father, and had 
been cursed by him, he brought the condition of slavery upon his posterity. His elder brother meantime 
obtained the lot of a dwelling-place in the middle region of the world, in which is the country of Judaea; 
the younger obtained the eastern quarter, and he the western. In the fourteenth generation one of the 
cursed progeny first erected an altar to demons, for the purpose of magical arts, and offered there bloody 
sacrifices. In the fifteenth generation, for the first time, men set up an idol and worshipped it. Until that 
time the Hebrew language, which had been given by God to men, bore sole sway. In the sixteenth 
generation the sons of men migrated from the east, and, coming to the lands that had been assigned to 
their fathers, each one marked the place of his own allotment by his own name. In the seventeenth 
generation Nimrod I. reigned in Babylonia, and built a city, and thence migrated to the Persians, and 
taught them to worship fire.” 


CHAPTER XXXI 
WORLD AFTER THE FLOOD 


“In the eighteenth generation walled cities were built, armies were organized and armed, judges and laws 
were sanctioned, temples were built, and the princes of nations were adored as gods. In the nineteenth 
generation the descendants of him who had been cursed after the flood, going beyond their proper 
bounds which they had obtained by lot in the western regions, drove into the eastern lands those who had 
obtained the middle portion of the world, and pursued them as far as Persia, while themselves violently 
took possession of the country from which they expelled them. In the twentieth generation a son for the 
first time died before his father, on account of an incestuous crime.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
ABRAHAM 


“In the twenty-first generation there was a certain wise man, of the race of those who were expelled, of 
the family of Noah’s eldest son, by name Abraham, from whom our Hebrew nation is derived. When the 
whole world was again overspread with errors, and when for the hideousness of its crimes destruction 
was ready for it, this time not by water, but fire, and when already the scourge was hanging over the 
whole earth, beginning with Sodom, this man, by reason of his friendship with God, who was well pleased 
with him, obtained from God that the whole world should not equally perish. From the first this same man, 
being an astrologer, was able, from the account and order of the stars, to recognise the Creator, while all 
others were in error, and understood that all things are regulated by His providence. Whence also an 
angel, standing by him in a vision, instructed him more fully concerning those things which he was 
beginning to perceive. He showed him also what belonged to his race and posterity, and promised him 
that those districts should be restored rather than given to them. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 
ABRAHAM: HIS POSTERITY 


“Therefore Abraham, when he was desirous to learn the causes of things, and was intently pondering 
upon what had been told him, the true Prophet appeared to him, who alone knows the hearts and purpose 
of men, and disclosed to him all things which he desired. He taught him the knowledge of the Divinity; 
intimated the origin of the world, and likewise its end; showed him the immortality of the soul, and the 
manner of life which was pleasing to God; declared also the resurrection of the dead, the future judgment, 
the reward of the good, the punishment of the evil,—all to be regulated by righteous judgment: and having 
given him all this information plainly and sufficiently, He departed again to the invisible abodes. But while 
Abraham was still in ignorance, as we said to you before, two sons were born to him, of whom the one was 
called Ismael, and the other Heliesdros. From the one are descended the barbarous nations, from the 
other the people of the Persians, some of whom have adopted the manner of living and the institutions of 
their neighbours, the Brachmans. Others settled in Arabia, of whose posterity some also have spread into 


Egypt. From them some of the Indians and of the Egyptians have learned to be circumcised, and to be of 
purer observance than others, although in process of time most of them have turned to impiety what was 
the proof and sign of purity.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE ISRAELITES IN EGYPT 


“Nevertheless, as he had got these two sons during the time while he still lived in ignorance of things, 
having received the knowledge of God, he asked of the Righteous One that he might merit to have 
offspring by Sarah, who was his lawful wife, though she was barren. She obtained a son. whom he named 
Isaac, from whom came Jacob, and from him the twelve patriarchs, and from these twelve seventy-two. 
These, when famine befell came into Egypt with all their family; and in the course of four hundred years, 
being multiplied by the blessing and promise of God, they were afflicted by the Egyptians. And when they 
were afflicted the true Prophet appeared to Moses, and struck the Egyptians with ten plagues, when they 
refused to let the Hebrew people depart from them, and return to their native land; and he brought the 
people of God out of Egypt. But those of the Egyptians who survived the plagues, being infected with the 
animosity of their king, pursued after the Hebrews. And when they had overtaken them at the sea-shore, 
and thought to destroy and exterminate them all, Moses, pouring out prayer to God, divided the sea into 
two parts, so that the water was held on the right hand and on the left as if it had been frozen, and the 
people of God passed as over a dry road; but the Egyptians who were pursuing them, rashly entering, 
were drowned. For when the last of the Hebrews came out, the last of the Egyptians went down into the 
sea; and straightway the waters of the sea, which by his command were held bound as with frost, were 
loosed by his command who had bound them, and recovering their natural freedom, inflicted punishment 
on the wicked nation. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE EXODUS 


“After this, Moses, by the command of God, whose providence is over all, led out the people of the 
Hebrews into the wilderness; and, leaving the shortest road which leads from Egypt to Judaea, he led the 
people through long windings of the wilderness, that, by the discipline of forty years, the novelty of a 
changed manner of life might root out the evils which had clung to them by a long-continued familiarity 
with the customs of the Egyptians. Meantime they came to Mount Sinai, and thence the law was given to 
them with voices and sights from heaven, written in ten precepts, of which the first and greatest was that 
they should worship God Himself alone, and not make to themselves any appearance or form to worship. 
But when Moses had gone up to the mount, and was staying there forty days, the people, although they 
had seen Egypt struck with the ten plagues, and the sea parted and passed over by them on foot, manna 
also given to them from heaven for bread, and drink supplied to them out of the rock that followed them, 
which kind of food was turned into whatever taste any one desired; and although, being placed under the 
torrid region of heaven, they were shaded by a cloud in the day-time, that they might not be scorched by 
the heat, and by night were enlightened by a pillar of fire, lest the horror of darkness should be added to 
the wasteness of the wilderness;—those very people, I say, when Moses stayed in the mount, made and 
worshipped a golden calf’s head, after the fashion of Apis, whom they had seen worshipped in Egypt; and 
after so many and so great marvels which they had seen, were unable to cleanse and wash out from 
themselves the defilements of old habit. On this account, leaving the short road which leads from Egypt to 
Judaea, Moses conducted them by an immense circuit of the desert, if haply he might be able, as we 
mentioned before, to shake off the evils of old habit by the change of a new education.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
ALLOWANCE OF SACRIFICE FOR A TIME 


“When meantime Moses, that faithful and wise steward, perceived that the vice of sacrificing to idols had 
been deeply ingrained into the people from their association with the Egyptians, and that the root of this 
evil could not be extracted from them, he allowed them indeed to sacrifice, but permitted it to be done 
only to God, that by any means he might cut off one half of the deeply ingrained evil, leaving the other half 
to be corrected by another, and at a future time; by Him, namely, concerning whom he said himself, A 
prophet shall the Lord your God raise unto you, whom ye shall hear even as myself, according to all things 
which He shall say to you. Whosoever shall not hear that prophet, his soul shall be cut off from his people. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE HOLY PLACE 


“In addition to these things, he also appointed a place in which alone it should be lawful to them to 
sacrifice to God. And all this was arranged with this view, that when the fitting time should come, and they 
should learn by means of the Prophet that God desires mercy and not sacrifice, they might see Him who 


should teach them that the place chosen of God, in which it was suitable that victims should be offered to 
God, is his Wisdom; and that on the other hand they might hear that this place, which seemed chosen for 
a time, often harassed as it had been by hostile invasions and plunderings, was at last to be wholly 
destroyed. And in order to impress this upon them, even before the coming of the true Prophet, who was 
to reject at once the sacrifices and the place, it was often plundered by enemies and burnt with fire, and 
the people carried into captivity among foreign nations, and then brought back when they betook 
themselves to the mercy of God; that by these things they might be taught that a people who offer 
sacrifices are driven away and delivered up into the hands of the enemy, but they who do mercy and 
righteousness are without sacrifices freed from captivity, and restored to their native land. But it fell out 
that very few understood this; for the greater number, though they could perceive and observe these 
things, yet were held by the irrational opinion of the vulgar: for right opinion with liberty is the 
prerogative of a few.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
SINS OF THE ISRAELITES 


“Moses, then, having arranged these things, and having set over the people one Auses to bring them to 
the land of their fathers, himself by the command of the living God went up to a certain mountain, and 
there died. Yet such was the manner of his death, that till this day no one has found his burial-place. 
When, therefore, the people reached their fathers’ land, by the providence of God, at their first onset the 
inhabitants of wicked races are routed, and they enter upon their paternal inheritance, which was 
distributed among them by lot. For some time thereafter they were ruled not by kings, but judges, and 
remained in a somewhat peaceful condition. But when they sought for themselves tyrants rather than 
kings, then also with regal ambition they erected a temple in the place which had been appointed to them 
for prayer; and thus, through a succession of wicked kings, the people fell away to greater and still 
greater impiety.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


BAPTISM INSTITUTED IN PLACE OF SACRIFICES 


“But when the time began to draw near that what was wanting in the Mosaic institutions should be 
supplied, as we have said, and that the Prophet should appear, of whom he had foretold that He should 
warn them by the mercy of God to cease from sacrificing; lest haply they might suppose that on the 
cessation of sacrifice there was no remission of sins for them, He instituted baptism by water amongst 
them, in which they might be absolved from all their sins on the invocation of His name, and for the 
future, following a perfect life, might abide in immortality, being purified not by the blood of beasts, but 
by the purification of the Wisdom of God. Subsequently also an evident proof of this great mystery is 
supplied in the fact, that every one who, believing in this Prophet who had been foretold by Moses, is 
baptized in His name, shall be kept unhurt from the destruction of war which impends over the 
unbelieving nation, and the place itself; but that those who do not believe shall be made exiles from their 
place and kingdom, that even against their will they may understand and obey the will of God.” 


CHAPTER XL 


ADVENT OF THE TRUE PROPHET 


“These things therefore having been fore-arranged, He who was expected comes, bringing signs and 
miracles as His credentials by which He should be made manifest. But not even so did the people believe, 
though they had been trained during so many ages to the belief of these things. And not only did they not 
believe, but they added blasphemy to unbelief, saying that He was a gluttonous man and a belly-slave, and 
that He was actuated by a demon, even He who had come for their salvation. To such an extent does 
wickedness prevail by the agency of evil ones; so that, but for the Wisdom of God assisting those who love 
the truth, almost all would have been involved in impious delusion. Therefore He chose us twelve, the first 
who believed in Him, whom He named apostles; and afterwards other seventy-two most approved 
disciples, that, at least in this way recognising the pattern of Moses, the multitude might believe that this 
is He of whom Moses foretold, the Prophet that was to come.” 


CHAPTER XLI 
REJECTION OF THE TRUE PROPHET 


“But some one perhaps may say that it is possible for any one to imitate a number; but what shall we say 
of the signs and miracles which He wrought? For Moses had wrought miracles and cures in Egypt. He also 
of whom he foretold that He should rise up a prophet like unto himself, though He cured every sickness 
and infirmity among the people, wrought innumerable miracles, and preached eternal life, was hurried by 
wicked men to the cross; which deed was, however, by His power turned to good. In short, while He was 
suffering, all the world suffered with Him; for the sun was darkened, the mountains were torn asunder, 


the graves were opened, the veil of the temple was rent, as in lamentation for the destruction impending 
over the place. And yet, though all the world was moved, they themselves are not even now moved to the 
consideration of these so great things.” 


CHAPTER XLII 


CALL OF THE GENTILES 


“But inasmuch as it was necessary that the Gentiles should be called into the room of those who remained 
unbelieving, so that the number might be filled up which had been shown to Abraham, the preaching of 
the blessed kingdom of God is sent into all the world. On this account worldly spirits are disturbed, who 
always oppose those who are in quest of liberty, and who make use of the engines of error to destroy 
God’s building; while those who press on to the glory of safety and liberty, being rendered braver by their 
resistance to these spirits, and by the toil of great struggles against them, attain the crown of safety not 
without the palm of victory. Meantime, when He had suffered, and darkness had overwhelmed the world 
from the sixth even to the ninth hour, as soon as the sun shone out again, and things were returned to 
their usual course, even wicked men returned to themselves and their former practices, their fear having 
abated. For some of them, watching the place with all care, when they could not prevent His rising again, 
said that He was a magician; others pretended that he was stolen away.” 


CHAPTER XLIII 
SUCCESS OF THE GOSPEL 


“Nevertheless, the truth everywhere prevailed; for, in proof that these things were done by divine power, 
we who had been very few became in the course of a few days, by the help of God, far more than they. So 
that the priests at one time were afraid, lest haply, by the providence of God, to their confusion, the whole 
of the people should come over to our faith. Therefore they often sent to us, and asked us to discourse to 
them concerning Jesus, whether He were the Prophet whom Moses foretold, who is the eternal Christ. For 
on this point only does there seem to be any difference between us who believe in Jesus, and the 
unbelieving Jews. But while they often made such requests to us, and we sought for a fitting opportunity, a 
week of years was completed from the passion of the Lord, the Church of the Lord which was constituted 
in Jerusalem was most plentifully multiplied and grew, being governed with most righteous ordinances by 
James, who was ordained bishop in it by the Lord.” 


CHAPTER XLIV 


CHALLENGE BY CAIAPHAS 


“But when we twelve apostles, on the day of the passover, had come together with an immense multitude, 
and entered into the church of the brethren, each one of us, at the request of James, stated briefly, in the 
hearing of the people, what we had done in every place. While this was going on, Caiaphas, the high 
priest, sent priests to us, and asked us to come to him, that either we should prove to him that Jesus is the 
eternal Christ, or he to us that He is not, and that so all the people should agree upon the one faith or the 
other; and this he frequently entreated us to do. But we often put it off, always seeking for a more 
convenient time.” Then I, Clement, answered to this: “I think that this very question, whether He is the 
Christ, is of great importance for the establishment of the faith; otherwise the high priest would not so 
frequently ask that he might either learn or teach concerning the Christ.” Then Peter: “You have answered 
rightly, O Clement; for as no one can see without eyes, nor hear without ears, nor smell without nostrils, 
nor taste without a tongue, nor handle anything without hands, so it is impossible, without the true 
Prophet, to know what is pleasing to God.” And I answered: “I have already learned from your instruction 
that this true prophet is the Christ; but I should wish to learn what the Christ means, or why He is so 
called, that a matter of so great importance may not be vague and uncertain to me.” 


CHAPTER XLV 
THE TRUE PROPHET: WHY CALLED THE CHRIST 


Then Peter began to instruct me in this manner: “When God had made the world, as Lord of the universe, 
He appointed chiefs over the several creatures, over the trees even, and the mountains, and the fountains, 
and the rivers, and all things which He had made, as we have told you; for it were too long to mention 
them one by one. He set, therefore, an angel as chief over the angels, a spirit over the spirits, a star over 
the stars, a demon over the demons, a bird over the birds, a beast over the beasts, a serpent over the 
serpents, a fish over the fishes, a man over men, who is Christ Jesus. But He is called Christ by a certain 
excellent rite of religion; for as there are certain names common to kings, as Arsaces among the Persians, 
Caesar among the Romans, Pharaoh among the Egyptians, so among the Jews a king is called Christ. And 
the reason of this appellation is this: Although indeed He was the Son of God, and the beginning of all 
things, He became man; Him first God anointed with oil which was taken from the wood of the tree of life: 
from that anointing therefore He is called Christ. Thence, moreover, He Himself also, according to the 


appointment of His Father, anoints with similar oil every one of the pious when they come to His kingdom, 
for their refreshment after their labours, as having got over the difficulties of the way; so that their light 
may shine, and being filled with the Holy Spirit, they may be endowed with immortality. But it occurs to 
me that I have sufficiently explained to you the whole nature of that branch from which that ointment is 
taken.” 


CHAPTER XLVI 
ANOINTING 


“But now also I shall, by a very short representation, recall you to the recollection of all these things. In 
the present life, Aaron, the first high priest, was anointed with a composition of chrism, which was made 
after the pattern of that spiritual ointment of which we have spoken before. He was prince of the people, 
and as a king received first-fruits and tribute from the people, man by man; and having undertaken the 
office of judging the people, he judged of things clean and things unclean. But if any one else was 
anointed with the same ointment, as deriving virtue from it, he became either king, or prophet, or priest. 
If, then, this temporal grace, compounded by men, had such efficacy, consider now how potent was that 
ointment extracted by God from a branch of the tree of life, when that which was made by men could 
confer so excellent dignities among men. For what in the present age is more glorious than a prophet, 
more illustrious than a priest, more exalted than a king?” 


CHAPTER XLVII 
ADAM ANOINTED A PROPHET 


To this, I replied: “I remember, Peter, that you told me of the first man that he was a prophet; but you did 
not say that he was anointed. If then there be no prophet without anointing, how could the first man be a 
prophet, since he was not anointed?” Then Peter, smiling, said: “If the first man prophesied, it is certain 
that he was also anointed. For although he who has recorded the law in his pages is silent as to his 
anointing, yet he has evidently left us to understand these things. For as, if he had said that he was 
anointed, it would not be doubted that he was also a prophet, although it were not written in the law; so, 
since it is certain that he was a prophet, it is in like manner certain that he was also anointed, because 
without anointing he could not be a prophet. But you should rather have said, If the chrism was 
compounded by Aaron, by the perfumer’s art, how could the first man be anointed before Aaron’s time, 
the arts of composition not yet having been discovered?” Then I answered, “Do not misunderstand me, 
Peter; for I do not speak of that compounded ointment and temporal oil, but of that simple and eternal 
ointment, which you told me was made by God, after whose likeness you say that that other was 
compounded by men.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


THE TRUE PROPHET, A PRIEST 


Then Peter answered, with an appearance of indignation: “What! do you suppose, Clement, that all of us 
can know all things before the time? But not to be drawn aside now from our proposed discourse, we shall 
at another time, when your progress is more manifest, explain these things more distinctly. 


“Then, however, a priest or a prophet, being anointed with the compounded ointment, putting fire to the 
altar of God, was held illustrious in all the world. But after Aaron, who was a priest, another is taken out 
of the waters. I do not speak of Moses, but of Him who, in the waters of baptism, was called by God His 
Son. For it is Jesus who has put out, by the grace of baptism, that fire which the priest kindled for sins; 
for, from the time when He appeared, the chrism has ceased, by which the priesthood or the prophetic or 
the kingly office was conferred.” 


CHAPTER XLIX 
TWO COMINGS OF CHRIST 


“His coming, therefore, was predicted by Moses, who delivered the law of God to men; but by another also 
before him, as I have already informed you. He therefore intimated that He should come, humble indeed 
in His first coming, but glorious in His second. And the first, indeed, has been already accomplished; since 
He has come and taught, and He, the Judge of all, has been judged and slain. But at His second coming 
He shall come to judge, and shall indeed condemn the wicked, but shall take the pious into a share and 
association with Himself in His kingdom. Now the faith of His second coming depends upon His first. For 
the prophets—especially Jacob and Moses—spoke of the first, but some also of the second. But the 
excellency of prophecy is chiefly shown in this, that the prophets spoke not of things to come, according 
to the sequence of things; otherwise they might seem merely as wise men to have conjectured what the 
sequence of things pointed out.” 


CHAPTER L 
HIS REJECTION BY THE JEWS 


“But what I say is this: It was to be expected that Christ should be received by the Jews, to whom He 
came, and that they should believe on Him who was expected for the salvation of the people, according to 
the traditions of the fathers; but that the Gentiles should be averse to Him, since neither promise nor 
announcement concerning Him had been made to them, and indeed he had never been made known to 
them even by name. Yet the prophets, contrary to the order and sequence of things, said that He should 
be the expectation of the Gentiles, and not of the Jews. And so it happened. For when He came, he was not 
at all acknowledged by those who seemed to expect Him, in consequence of the tradition of their 
ancestors; whereas those who had heard nothing at all of Him, both believe that He has come, and hope 
that he is to come. And thus in all things prophecy appears faithful, which said that He was the 
expectation of the Gentiles. The Jews, therefore, have erred concerning the first coming of the Lord; and 
on this point only there is disagreement betwixt us and them. For they themselves know and expect that 
Christ shall come; but that he has come already in humility—even he who is called Jesus—they do not 
know. And this is a great confirmation of His coming, that all do not believe on Him.” 


CHAPTER LI 


THE ONLY SAVIOUR 


“Him, therefore, has God appointed in the end of the world; because it was impossible that the evils of 
men could be removed by any other, provided that the nature of the human race were to remain entire, 
i.e., the liberty of the will being preserved. This condition, therefore, being preserved inviolate, He came 
to invite to His kingdom all righteous ones, and those who have been desirous to please Him. For these He 
has prepared unspeakable good things, and the heavenly city Jerusalem, which shall shine above the 
brightness of the sun, for the habitation of the saints. But the unrighteous, and the wicked and those who 
have despised God, and have devoted the life given them to diverse wickednesses, and have given to the 
practice of evil the time which was given them for the work of righteousness He shall hand over to fitting 
and condign vengeance. But the rest of the things which shall then be done, it is neither in the power of 
angels nor of men to tell or to describe. This only it is enough for us to know, that God shall confer upon 
the good an eternal possession of good things.” 


CHAPTER LII 
THE SAINTS BEFORE CHRIST’S COMING 


When he had thus spoken, I answered: “If those shall enjoy the kingdom of Christ, whom His coming shall 
find righteous, shall then those be wholly deprived of the kingdom who have died before His coming?” 
Then Peter says: “You compel me, O Clement, to touch upon things that are unspeakable. But so far as it 
is allowed to declare them, I shall not shrink from doing so. Know then that Christ, who was from the 
beginning, and always, was ever present with the pious, though secretly, through all their generations: 
especially with those who waited for Him, to whom He frequently appeared. But the time was not yet that 
there should be a resurrection of the bodies that were dissolved; but this seemed rather to be their 
reward from God, that whoever should be found righteous, should remain longer in the body; or, at least, 
as is clearly related in the writings of the law concerning a certain righteous man, that God translated 
him. In like manner others were dealt with, who pleased His will, that, being translated to Paradise, they 
should be kept for the kingdom. But as to those who have not been able completely to fulfil the rule of 
righteousness, but have had some remnants of evil in their flesh, their bodies are indeed dissolved, but 
their souls are kept in good and blessed abodes, that at the resurrection of the dead, when they shall 
recover their own bodies, purified even by the dissolution, they may obtain an eternal inheritance in 
proportion to their good deeds. And therefore blessed are all those who shall attain to the kingdom of 
Christ; for not only shall they escape the pains of hell, but shall also remain incorruptible, and shall be the 
first to see God the Father, and shall obtain the rank of honour among the first in the presence of God.” 


CHAPTER LIII 
ANIMOSITY OF THE JEWS 


“Wherefore there is not the least doubt concerning Christ; and all the unbelieving Jews are stirred up with 
boundless rage against us, fearing lest haply He against whom they have sinned should be He. And their 
fear grows all the greater, because they know that, as soon as they fixed Him on the cross, the whole 
world showed sympathy with Him; and that His body, although they guarded it with strict care, could 
nowhere be found; and that innumerable multitudes are attaching themselves to His faith. Whence they, 
together with the high priest Caiaphas, were compelled to send to us again and again, that an inquiry 
might be instituted concerning the truth of His name. And when they were constantly entreating that they 
might either learn or teach concerning Jesus, whether He were the Christ, it seemed good to us to go up 
into the temple, and in the presence of all the people to bear witness concerning Him, and at the same 


time to charge the Jews with many foolish things which they were doing. For the people was now divided 
into many parties, ever since the days of John the Baptist.” 


CHAPTER LIV 
JEWISH SECTS 


“For when the rising of Christ was at hand for the abolition of sacrifices, and for the bestowal of the grace 
of baptism, the enemy, understanding from the predictions that the time was at hand, wrought various 
schisms among the people, that, if haply it might be possible to abolish the former sin, the latter fault 
might be incorrigible. The first schism, therefore, was that of those who were called Sadducees, which 
took their rise almost in the time of John. These, as more righteous than others, began to separate 
themselves from the assembly of the people, and to deny the resurrection of the dead, and to assert that 
by an argument of infidelity, saying that it was unworthy that God should be worshipped, as it were, under 
the promise of a reward. The first author of this opinion was Dositheus; the second was Simon. Another 
schism is that of the Samaritans; for they deny the resurrection of the dead, and assert that God is not to 
be worshipped in Jerusalem, but on Mount Gerizim. They indeed rightly, from the predictions of Moses, 
expect the one true Prophet; but by the wickedness of Dositheus they were hindered from believing that 
Jesus is He whom they were expecting. The scribes also, and Pharisees, are led away into another schism; 
but these, being baptized by John, and holding the word of truth received from the tradition of Moses as 
the key of the kingdom of heaven, have hid it from the hearing of the people. Yea, some even of the 
disciples of John, who seemed to be great ones, have separated themselves from the people, and 
proclaimed their own master as the Christ. But all these schisms have been prepared, that by means of 
them the faith of Christ and baptism might be hindered.” 


CHAPTER LV 
PUBLIC DISCUSSION 


“However, aS we were proceeding to say, when the high priest had often sent priests to ask us that we 
might discourse with one another concerning Jesus; when it seemed a fit opportunity, and it pleased all 
the Church, we went up to the temple, and, standing on the steps together with our faithful brethren, the 
people kept perfect silence; and first the high priest began to exhort the people that they should hear 
patiently and quietly, and at the same time witness and judge of those things that were to be spoken. 
Then, in the next place, exalting with many praises the rite or sacrifice which had been bestowed by God 
upon the human race for the remission of sins, he found fault with the baptism of our Jesus, as having 
been recently brought in in opposition to the sacrifices. But Matthew, meeting his propositions, showed 
clearly, that whosoever shall not obtain the baptism of Jesus shall not only be deprived of the kingdom of 
heaven, but shall not be without peril at the resurrection of the dead, even though he be fortified by the 
prerogative of a good life and an upright disposition. Having made these and such like statements, 
Matthew stopped.” 


CHAPTER LVI 
SADDUCEES REFUTED 


“But the party of the Sadducees, who deny the resurrection of the dead, were in a rage, so that one of 
them cried out from amongst the people, saying that those greatly err who think that the dead ever arise. 
In opposition to him, Andrew, my brother, answering, declared that it is not an error, but the surest matter 
of faith, that the dead rise, in accordance with the teaching of Him of whom Moses foretold that He 
should come the true Prophet. Or if,’ says he, you do not think that this is He whom Moses foretold, let 
this first be inquired into, so that when this is clearly proved to be He, there may be no further doubt 
concerning the things which He taught.’ These, and many such like things, Andrew proclaimed, and then 
stopped.” 


CHAPTER LVII 
SAMARITAN REFUTED 


“But a certain Samaritan, speaking against the people and against God, and asserting that neither are the 
dead to rise, nor is that worship of God to be maintained which is in Jerusalem, but that Mount Gerizim is 
to be reverenced, added also this in opposition to us, that our Jesus was not He whom Moses foretold as a 
Prophet to come into the world. Against him, and another who supported him in what he said, James and 
John, the sons of Zebedee, strove vigorously; and although they had a command not to enter into their 
cities, nor to bring the word of preaching to them, yet, lest their discourse, unless it were confined, should 
hurt the faith of others, they replied so prudently and so powerfully, that they put them to perpetual 
silence. For James made an oration concerning the resurrection of the dead, with the approbation of all 
the people; while John showed that if they would abandon the error of Mount Gerizim, they should 
consequently acknowledge that Jesus was indeed He who, according to the prophecy of Moses, was 


expected to come; since, indeed, as Moses wrought signs and miracles, so also did Jesus. And there is no 
doubt but that the likeness of the signs proves Him to be that prophet of whom he said that He should 
come, like himself.’ Having declared these things, and more to the same effect, they ceased.” 


CHAPTER LVIII 


SCRIBES REFUTED 


“And, behold, one of the scribes, shouting out from the midst of the people, says: The signs and miracles 
which your Jesus wrought, he wrought not as a prophet, but as a magician.’ Him Philip eagerly 
encounters, showing that by this argument he accused Moses also. For when Moses wrought signs and 
miracles in Egypt, in like manner as Jesus also did in Judaea, it cannot be doubted that what was said of 
Jesus might as well be said of Moses. Having made these and such like protestations, Philip was silent.” 


CHAPTER LIX 
PHARISEES REFUTED 


“Then a certain Pharisee, hearing this, chid Philip because he put Jesus on a level with Moses. To whom 
Bartholomew, answering, boldly declared that we do not only say that Jesus was equal to Moses, but that 
He was greater than he, because Moses was indeed a prophet, as Jesus was also, but that Moses was not 
the Christ, as Jesus was, and therefore He is doubtless greater who is both a prophet and the Christ, than 
he who is only a prophet. After following out this train of argument, he stopped. After him James the son 
of Alphaeus gave an address to the people, with the view of showing that we are not to believe on Jesus on 
the ground that the prophets foretold concerning Him, but rather that we are to believe the prophets, that 
they were really prophets, because the Christ bears testimony to them; for it is the presence and coming 
of Christ that show that they are truly prophets: for testimony must be borne by the superior to his 
inferiors, not by the inferiors to their superior. After these and many similar statements, James also was 
silent. After him Lebbaeus began vehemently to charge it upon the people that they did not believe in 
Jesus, who had done them so much good by teaching them the things that are of God, by comforting the 
afflicted, healing the sick, relieving the poor; yet for all these benefits their return had been hatred and 
death. When he had declared these and many more such things to the people, he ceased.” 


CHAPTER LX 


DISCIPLES OF JOHN REFUTED 


“And, behold, one of the disciples of John asserted that John was the Christ, and not Jesus, inasmuch as 
Jesus Himself declared that John was greater than all men and all prophets. If, then,’ said he, he be 
greater than all, he must be held to be greater than Moses, and than Jesus himself. But if he be the 
greatest of all, then must he be the Christ.’ To this Simon the Canaanite, answering, asserted that John 
was indeed greater than all the prophets, and all who are born of women, yet that he is not greater than 
the Son of man. Accordingly Jesus is also the Christ, whereas John is only a prophet: and there is as much 
difference between him and Jesus, as between the forerunner and Him whose forerunner he is; or as 
between Him who gives the law, and him who keeps the law. Having made these and similar statements, 
the Canaanite also was silent. After him Barnabas, who also is called Matthias, who was substituted as an 
apostle in the place of Judas, began to exhort the people that they should not regard Jesus with hatred, 
nor speak evil of Him. For it were far more proper, even for one who might be in ignorance or in doubt 
concerning Jesus, to love than to hate Him. For God has affixed a reward to love, a penalty to hatred. For 
the very fact,’ said he, that He assumed a Jewish body, and was born among the Jews, how has not this 
incited us all to love Him?’ When he had spoken this, and more to the same effect, he stopped.” 


CHAPTER LXI 
CAIAPHAS ANSWERED 


“Then Caiaphas attempted to impugn the doctrine of Jesus, saying that He spoke vain things, for He said 
that the poor are blessed; and promised earthly rewards; and placed the chief gift in an earthly 
inheritance; and promised that those who maintain righteousness shall be satisfied with meat and drink; 
and many things of this sort He is charged with teaching. Thomas, in reply, proves that his accusation is 
frivolous; showing that the prophets, in whom Caiaphas believes, taught these things much more, and did 
not show in what manner these things are to be, or how they are to be understood; whereas Jesus pointed 
out how they are to be taken. And when he had spoken these things, and others of like kind, Thomas also 
held his peace.” 


CHAPTER LXII 
FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING 


“Therefore Caiaphas, again looking at me, and sometimes in the way of warning and sometimes in that of 
accusation, said that I ought for the future to refrain from preaching Christ Jesus, lest I should do it to my 
own destruction, and lest, being deceived myself, I should also deceive others. Then, moreover, he 
charged me with presumption, because, though I was unlearned, a fisherman, and a rustic, I dared to 
assume the office of a teacher. As he spoke these things, and many more of like kind, I said in reply, that I 
incurred less danger, if, as he said, this Jesus were not the Christ, because I received Him as a teacher of 
the law; but that he was in terrible danger if this be the very Christ, as assuredly He is: for I believe in 
Him who has appeared; but for whom else, who has never appeared, does he reserve his faith? But if I, an 
unlearned and uneducated man, as you Say, a fisherman and a rustic, have more understanding than wise 
elders, this, said I, ought the more to strike terror into you. For if I disputed with any learning, and won 
over you wise and learned men, it would appear that I had acquired this power by long learning, and not 
by the grace of divine power; but now, when, as I have said, we unskilled men convince and overcome you 
wise men, who that has any sense does not perceive that this is not a work of human subtlety, but of 
divine will and gift?” 


CHAPTER LXIII 
APPEAL TO THE JEWS 


“Thus we argued and bore witness; and we who were unlearned men and fishermen, taught the priests 
concerning the one only God of heaven; the Sadducees, concerning the resurrection of the dead; the 
Samaritans, concerning the sacredness of Jerusalem (not that we entered into their cities, but disputed 
with them in public); the scribes and Pharisees, concerning the kingdom of heaven; the disciples of John, 
that they should not suffer John to be a stumbling-block to them; and all the people, that Jesus is the 
eternal Christ. At last, however, I warned them, that before we should go forth to the Gentiles, to preach 
to them the knowledge of God the Father, they should themselves be reconciled to God, receiving His Son; 
for I showed them that in no way else could they be saved, unless through the grace of the Holy Spirit 
they hasted to be washed with the baptism of threefold invocation, and received the Eucharist of Christ 
the Lord, whom alone they ought to believe concerning those things which He taught, that so they might 
merit to attain eternal salvation; but that otherwise it was utterly impossible for them to be reconciled to 
God, even if they should kindle a thousand altars and a thousand high altars to Him.” 


CHAPTER LXIV 


TEMPLE TO BE DESTROYED 


“For we,’ said I, have ascertained beyond doubt that God is much rather displeased with the sacrifices 
which you offer, the time of sacrifices having now passed away; and because ye will not acknowledge that 
the time for offering victims is now past, therefore the temple shall be destroyed, and the abomination of 
desolation shall stand in the holy place; and then the Gospel shall be preached to the Gentiles for a 
testimony against you, that your unbelief may be judged by their faith. For the whole world at different 
times suffers under divers maladies, either spreading generally over all, or affecting specially. Therefore it 
needs a physician to visit it for its salvation. We therefore bear witness to you, and declare to you what 
has been hidden from every one of you. It is for you to consider what is for your advantage.’“ 


CHAPTER LXV 


TUMULT STILLED BY GAMALIEL 


“When I had thus spoken, the whole multitude of the priests were in a rage, because I had foretold to 
them the overthrow of the temple. Which when Gamaliel, a chief of the people, saw—who was secretly our 
brother in the faith, but by our advice remained among them—because they were greatly enraged and 
moved with intense fury against us, he stood up, and said, Be quiet for a little, O men of Israel, for ye do 
not perceive the trial which hangs over you. Wherefore refrain from these men; and if what they are 
engaged in be of human counsel, it will soon come to an end; but if it be from God, why will you sin 
without cause, and prevail nothing? For who can overpower the will of God? Now therefore, since the day 
is declining towards evening, I shall myself dispute with these men to-morrow, in this same place, in your 
hearing, so that I may openly oppose and clearly confute every error.’ By this speech of his their fury was 
to some extent checked, especially in the hope that next day we should be publicly convicted of error; and 
so he dismissed the people peacefully.” 


CHAPTER LXVI 
DISCUSSION RESUMED 


“Now when we had come to our James, while we detailed to him all that had been said and done, we 
supped, and remained with him, spending the whole night in supplication to Almighty God, that the 
discourse of the approaching disputation might show the unquestionable truth of our faith. Therefore, on 
the following day, James the bishop went up to the temple with us, and with the whole church. There we 


found a great multitude, who had been waiting for us from the middle of the night. Therefore we took our 
stand in the same place as before, in order that, standing on an elevation, we might be seen by all the 
people. Then, when profound silence was obtained, Gamaliel, who, as we have said, was of our faith, but 
who by a dispensation remained amongst them, that if at any time they should attempt anything unjust or 
wicked against us, he might either check them by skillfully adopted counsel, or might warn us, that we 
might either be on our guard or might turn it aside;—he therefore, as if acting against us, first of all 
looking to James the bishop, addressed him in this manner:— 


CHAPTER LXVII 
SPEECH OF GAMALIEL 


“Tf I, Gamaliel, deem it no reproach either to my learning or to my old age to learn something from babes 
and unlearned ones, if haply there be anything which it is for profit or for safety to acquire (for he who 
lives reasonably knows that nothing is more precious than the soul), ought not this to be the object of love 
and desire to all, to learn what they do not know, and to teach what they have learned? For it is most 
certain that neither friendship, nor kindred, nor lofty power, ought to be more precious to men than truth. 
Therefore you, O brethren, if ye know anything more, shrink not from laying it before the people of God 
who are present, and also before your brethren; while the whole people shall willingly and in perfect 
quietness hear what you say. For why should not the people do this, when they see even me equally with 
themselves willing to learn from you, if haply God has revealed something further to you? But if you in 
anything are deficient, be not ye ashamed in like manner to be taught by us, that God may fill up whatever 
is wanting on either side. But if any fear now agitates you on account of some of our people whose minds 
are prejudiced against you, and if through fear of their violence you dare not openly speak your 
sentiments, in order that I may deliver you from this fear, I openly swear to you by Almighty God, who 
liveth for ever, that I will suffer no one to lay hands upon you. Since, then, you have all this people 
witnesses of this my oath, and you hold the covenant of our sacrament as a fitting pledge, let each one of 
you, without any hesitation, declare what he has learned; and let us, brethren, listen eagerly and in 
silence.’” 


CHAPTER LXVIII 
THE RULE OF FAITH 


“These sayings of Gamaliel did not much please Caiaphas; and holding him in suspicion, as it seemed, he 
began to insinuate himself cunningly into the discussions: for, smiling at what Gamaliel had said, the chief 
of the priests asked of James, the chief of the bishops, that the discourse concerning Christ should not be 
drawn but from the Scriptures; that we may know,’ said he, whether Jesus be the very Christ or no.’ Then 
said James, We must first inquire from what Scriptures we are especially to derive our discussion.’ Then 
he, with difficulty, at length overcome by reason, answered, that it must be derived from the law; and 
afterwards he made mention also of the prophets.” 


CHAPTER LXIX 
TWO COMINGS OF CHRIST 


“To him our James began to show, that whatsoever things the prophets say they have taken from the law, 
and what they have spoken is in accordance with the law. He also made some statements respecting the 
books of the Kings, in what way, and when, and by whom they were written, and how they ought to be 
used. And when he had discussed most fully concerning the law, and had, by a most clear exposition, 
brought into light whatever things are in it concerning Christ, he showed by most abundant proofs that 
Jesus is the Christ, and that in Him are fulfilled all the prophecies which related to His humble advent. For 
he showed that two advents of Him are foretold: one in humiliation, which He has accomplished; the other 
in glory, which is hoped for to be accomplished, when He shall come to give the kingdom to those who 
believe in Him, and who observe all things which He has commanded. And when he had plainly taught the 
people concerning these things, he added this also: That unless a man be baptized in water, in the name of 
the threefold blessedness, as the true Prophet taught, he can neither receive remission of sins nor enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; and he declared that this is the prescription of the unbegotten God. To which 
he added this also: Do not think that we speak of two unbegotten Gods, or that one is divided into two, or 
that the same is made male and female. But we speak of the only-begotten Son of God, not sprung from 
another source, but ineffably self-originated; and in like manner we speak of the Paraclete.’ But when he 
had spoken some things also concerning baptism, through seven successive days he persuaded all the 
people and the high priest that they should hasten straightway to receive baptism.” 


CHAPTER LXx 
TUMULT RAISED BY SAUL 


“And when matters were at that point that they should come and be baptized, some one of our enemies, 


entering the temple with a few men, began to cry out, and to say, What mean ye, O men of Israel? Why are 
you so easily hurried on? Why are ye led headlong by most miserable men, who are deceived by Simon, a 
magician?’ While he was thus speaking, and adding more to the same effect, and while James the bishop 
was refuting him, he began to excite the people and to raise a tumult, so that the people might not be able 
to hear what was said. Therefore he began to drive all into confusion with shouting, and to undo what had 
been arranged with much labour, and at the same time to reproach the priests, and to enrage them with 
revilings and abuse, and, like a madman, to excite every one to murder, saying, What do ye? Why do ye 
hesitate? Oh sluggish and inert, why do we not lay hands upon them, and pull all these fellows to pieces?’ 
When he had said this, he first, seizing a strong brand from the altar, set the example of smiting. Then 
others also, seeing him, were carried away with like readiness. Then ensued a tumult on either side, of the 
beating and the beaten. Much blood is shed; there is a confused flight, in the midst of which that enemy 
attacked James, and threw him headlong from the top of the steps; and supposing him to be dead, he 
cared not to inflict further violence upon him.” 


CHAPTER LXXxI 


FLIGHT TO JERICHO 


“But our friends lifted him up, for they were both more numerous and more powerful than the others; but, 
from their fear of God, they rather suffered themselves to be killed by an inferior force, than they would 
kill others. But when the evening came the priests shut up the temple, and we returned to the house of 
James, and spent the night there in prayer. Then before daylight we went down to Jericho, to the number 
of 5000 men. Then after three days one of the brethren came to us from Gamaliel, whom we mentioned 
before, bringing to us secret tidings that that enemy had received a commission from Caiaphas, the chief 
priest, that he should arrest all who believed in Jesus, and should go to Damascus with his letters, and 
that there also, employing the help of the unbelievers, he should make havoc among the faithful; and that 
he was hastening to Damascus chiefly on this account, because he believed that Peter had fled thither. 
And about thirty days thereafter he stopped on his way while passing through Jericho going to Damascus. 
At that time we were absent, having gone out to the sepulchres of two brethren which were whitened of 
themselves every year, by which miracle the fury of many against us was restrained, because they saw 
that our brethren were had in remembrance before God.” 


CHAPTER LXXxII 


PETER SENT TO CAESAREA 


“While, therefore, we abode in Jericho, and gave ourselves to prayer and fasting, James the bishop sent 
for me, and sent me here to Caesarea, saying that Zacchaeus had written to him from Caesarea, that one 
Simon, a Samaritan magician, was subverting many of our people, asserting that he was one Stans,—that 
is, in other words, the Christ, and the great power of the high God, which is superior to the Creator of the 
world; at the same time that he showed many miracles, and made some doubt, and others fall away to 
him. He informed me of all things that had been ascertained respecting this man from those who had 
formerly been either his associates or his disciples, and had afterwards been converted to Zacchaeus. 
Many therefore there are, O Peter,’ said James, for whose safety’s sake it behoves you to go and to refute 
the magician, and to teach the word of truth. Therefore make no delay; nor let it grieve you that you set 
out alone, knowing that God by Jesus will go with you, and will help you, and that soon, by His grace, you 
will have many associates and sympathizers. Now be sure that you send me in writing every year an 
account of your sayings and doings, and especially at the end of every seven years.’ With these 
expressions he dismissed me, and in six days I arrived at Caesarea.” 


CHAPTER LXXxIII 
WELCOMED BY ZACCHAEUS 


“When I entered the city, our most beloved brother Zacchaeus met me; and embracing me, brought me to 
this lodging, in which he himself stayed, inquiring of me concerning each of the brethren, especially 
concerning our honourable brother James. And when I told him that he was still lame on one foot, on his 
immediately asking the cause of this, I related to him all that I have now detailed to you, how we had been 
called by the priests and Caiaphas the high priest to the temple, and how James the archbishop, standing 
on the top of the steps, had for seven successive days shown the whole people from the Scriptures of the 
Lord that Jesus is the Christ; and how, when all were acquiescing that they should be baptized by him in 
the name of Jesus, an enemy did all those things which I have already mentioned, and which I need not 
repeat.” 


CHAPTER LXXIV 
SIMON MAGUS CHALLENGES PETER 


“When Zacchaeus had heard these things, he told me in return of the doings of Simon; and in the 


meantime Simon himself—how he heard of my arrival I do not know—sent a message to me, saying, Let us 
dispute to-morrow in the hearing of the people.’ To which I answered, Be it so, as it pleaseth you.’ And 
this promise of mine was known over the whole city, so that even you, who arrived on that very day, 
learned that I was to hold a discussion with Simon on the following day, and having found out my abode, 
according to the directions which you had received from Barnabas, came to me. But I so rejoiced at your 
coming, that my mind, moved I know not how, hastened to expound all things quickly to you, yet especially 
that which is the main point in our faith, concerning the true Prophet, which alone, I doubt not, is a 
sufficient foundation for the whole of our doctrine. Then, in the next place, I unfolded to you the more 
secret meaning of the written law, through its several heads, which there was occasion to unfold; neither 
did I conceal from you the good things of the traditions. But what remains, beginning from tomorrow, you 
shall hear from day to day in connection with the questions which will be raised in the discussion with 
Simon, until by God’s favour we reach that city of Rome to which we believe that our journey is to be 
directed.” 


I then declared that I owed him all thanks for what he had told me, and promised that I would most 
readily do all that he commanded. Then, having taken food, he ordered me to rest, and he also betook 
himself to rest.” 


Book II 


CHAPTER I 


POWER OF HABIT 


When the day dawned which had been fixed for the discussion with Simon, Peter, rising at the first cock- 
crowing, aroused us also: for we were sleeping in the same apartment, thirteen of us in all; of whom, next 
to Peter, Zacchaeus was first, then Sophonius, Joseph and Michaeas, Eliesdrus, Phineas, Lazarus, and 
Elisaeus: after these I (Clement) and Nicodemus; then Niceta and Aquila, who had formerly been disciples 
of Simon, and were converted to the faith of Christ under the teaching of Zacchaeus. Of the women there 
was no one present. As the evening light was still lasting, we all sat down; and Peter, seeing that we were 
awake, and that we were giving attention to him, having saluted us, immediately began to speak, as 
follows:— 


“T confess, brethren, that I wonder at the power of human nature, which I see to be fit and suited to every 
call upon it. This, however, it occurs to me to say of what I have found by experience, that when the 
middle of the night is passed, I awake of my own accord, and sleep does not come to me again. This 
happens to me for this reason, that I have formed the habit of recalling to memory the words of my Lord, 
which I heard from Himself; and for the longing I have towards them, I constrain my mind and my 
thoughts to be roused, that, awaking to them, and recalling and arranging them one by one, I may retain 
them in my memory. From this, therefore, whilst I desire to cherish the sayings of the Lord with all delight 
in my heart, the habit of waking has come upon me, even if there be nothing that I wish to think of. Thus, 
in some unaccountable way, when any custom is established, the old custom is changed, provided indeed 
you do not force it above measure, but as far as the measure of nature admits. For it is not possible to be 
altogether without sleep; otherwise night would not have been made for rest.” 


CHAPTER II 
CURTAILMENT OF SLEEP 


Then I, when I heard this, said: “You have very well said, O Peter; for one custom is superseded by 
another. For when I was at sea, I was at first distressed, and all my system was disordered, so that I felt as 
if I had been beaten, and could not bear the tossing and tumult of the sea; but after a few days, when I 
had got accustomed to it, I began to bear it tolerably, so that I was glad to take food immediately in the 
morning along with the sailors, whereas before it was not my custom to eat anything before the seventh 
hour. Now, therefore, simply from the custom which I then acquired, hunger reminds me about that time 
at which I used to eat with the sailors; which, however, I hope to get rid of, when once another custom 
shall have been formed. I believe, therefore, that you also have acquired the habit of wakefulness, as you 
state; and you have wished at a fitting time to explain this to us, that we also may not grudge to throw off 
and dispense with some portion of our sleep, that we may be able to take in the precepts of the living 
doctrine. For when the food is digested, and the mind is under the influence of the silence of night, those 
things which are seasonably taught abide in it.” 


CHAPTER III 
NEED OF CAUTION 


Then Peter, being pleased to hear that I understood the purport of his preface, that he had delivered it for 
our advantage; and commending me, doubtless for the purpose of encouraging, and stimulating me, 
began to deliver the following discourse: “It seems to me to be seasonable and necessary to have some 
discussion relating to those things that are near at hand; that is, concerning Simon. For I should wish to 
know of what character and of what conduct he is. Wherefore, if any one of you has any knowledge of him, 
let him not fail to inform me; for it is of consequence to know these things beforehand. For if we have it in 
charge, that when we enter into a city we should first learn who in it is worthy, that we may eat with him, 
how much more is it proper for us to ascertain who or what sort of man he is to whom the words of 
immortality are to be committed! For we ought to be careful, yea, extremely careful, that we cast not our 
pearls before swine. 


CHAPTER IV 
PRUDENCE IN DEALING WITH OPPONENTS 


“But for other reasons also it is of importance that I should have some knowledge of this man. For if I 
know that in those things concerning which it cannot be doubted that they are good, he is faultless and 
irreproachable,—that is to say, if he is sober, merciful, upright, gentle, and humane, which no one doubts 
to be good qualities,—then it will seem to be fitting, that upon him who possesses these good virtues, that 
which is lacking of faith and knowledge should be conferred; and so his life, which is in other respects 
worthy of approbation, should be amended in those points in which it shall appear to be imperfect. But if 
he remains wrapped up and polluted in those sins which are manifestly such, it does not become me to 
speak to him at all of the more secret and sacred things of divine knowledge, but rather to protest and 
confront him, that he cease from sin, and cleanse his actions from vice. But if he insinuate himself, and 
lead us on to speak what he, while he acts improperly, ought not to hear, it will be our part to parry him 
cautiously. For not to answer him at all does not seem proper, for the sake of the hearers, lest haply they 
may think that we decline the contest through want of ability to answer him, and so their faith may be 
injured through their misunderstanding of our purpose.” 


CHAPTER V 


SIMON MAGUS, A FORMIDABLE ANTAGONIST 


When Peter had thus spoken to us, Niceta asks permission to say something to him; and Peter having 
granted permission, he says: “With your pardon, I beseech you, my lord Peter, to hear me, who am very 
anxious for thee, and who am afraid lest, in the contest which you have in hand with Simon, you should 
seem to be overmatched. For it very frequently happens that he who defends the truth does not gain the 
victory, since the hearers are either prejudiced, or have no great interest in the better cause. But over and 
above all this, Simon himself is a most vehement orator, trained in the dialectic art, and in the meshes of 
syllogisms; and what is worse than all, he is greatly skilled in the magic art. And therefore I fear, lest 
haply, being so strongly fortified on every side, he shall be thought to be defending the truth, whilst he is 
alleging falsehoods, in the presence of those who do not know him. For neither should we ourselves have 
been able to escape from him, and to be converted to the Lord, had it not been that, while we were his 
assistants, and the sharers of his errors, we had ascertained that he was a deceiver and a magician.” 


CHAPTER VI 
SIMON MAGUS: HIS WICKEDNESS 


When Niceta had thus spoken, Aquila also, asking that he might be permitted to speak, proceeded in 
manner following: “Receive, I entreat thee, most excellent Peter, the assurance of my love towards thee; 
for indeed I also am extremely anxious on thy account. And do not blame us in this, for indeed to be 
concerned for any one cometh of affection; whereas to be indifferent is no less than hatred. But I call God 
to witness that I feel for thee, not as knowing thee to be weaker in debate,—for indeed I was never 
present at any dispute in which thou wert engaged,—but because I well know the impieties of this man, I 
think of thy reputation, and at the same time the souls of the hearers, and above all, the interests of the 
truth itself. For this magician is vehement towards all things that he wishes, and wicked above measure. 
For in all things we know him well, since from boyhood we have been assistants and ministers of his 
wickedness; and had not the love of God rescued us from him, we should even now be engaged in the 
same evil deeds with him. But a certain inborn love towards God rendered his wickedness hateful to us, 
and the worship of God attractive to us. Whence I think also that it was the work of Divine Providence, 
that we, being first made his associates, should take knowledge in what manner or by what art he effects 
the prodigies which he seems to work. For who is there that would not be astonished at the wonderful 
things which he does? Who would not think that he was a god come down from heaven for the salvation of 
men? For myself, I confess, if I had not known him intimately, and had taken part in his doings, I would 
easily have been carried away with him. Whence it was no great thing for us to be separated from his 
society, knowing as we did that he depends upon magic arts and wicked devices. But if thou also thyself 
wish to know all about him—who, what, and whence he is, and how he contrives what he does—then 
listen.” 


CHAPTER VII 


SIMON MAGUS: HIS HISTORY 


“This Simon’s father was Antonius, and his mother Rachel. By nation he is a Samaritan, from a village of 
the Gettones; by profession a magician yet exceedingly well trained in the Greek literature; desirous of 
glory, and boasting above all the human race, so that he wishes himself to be believed to be an exalted 
power, which is above God the Creator, and to be thought to be the Christ, and to be called the Standing 
One. And he uses this name as implying that he can never be dissolved, asserting that his flesh is so 
compacted by the power of his divinity, that it can endure to eternity. Hence, therefore, he is called the 
Standing One, as though he cannot fall by any corruption.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


SIMON MAGUS: HIS HISTORY 


“For after that John the Baptist was killed, as you yourself also know, when Dositheus had broached his 
heresy, with thirty other chief disciples, and one woman, who was called Luna—whence also these thirty 
appear to have been appointed with reference to the number of the days, according to the course of the 
moon—this Simon ambitious of evil glory, as we have said, goes to Dositheus, and pretending friendship, 
entreats him, that if any one of those thirty should die, he should straightway substitute him in room of 
the dead: for it was contrary to their rule either to exceed the fixed number, or to admit any one who was 
unknown, or not yet proved; whence also the rest, desiring to become worthy of the place and number, are 
eager in every way to please, according to the institutions of their sect each one of those who aspire after 
admittance into the number, hoping that he may be deemed worthy to be put into the place of the 
deceased, when, as we have said, any one dies. Therefore Dositheus, being greatly urged by this man, 
introduced Simon when a vacancy occurred among the number.” 


CHAPTER IX 


SIMON MAGUS: HIS PROFESSION 


“But not long after he fell in love with that woman whom they call Luna; and he confided all things to us 
as his friends: how he was a magician, and how he loved Luna, and how, being desirous of glory, he was 
unwilling to enjoy her ingloriously, but that he was waiting patiently till he could enjoy her honourably; yet 
so if we also would conspire with him towards the accomplishment of his desires. And he promised that, 
as a reward of this service, he would cause us to be invested with the highest honours, and we should be 
believed by men to be gods; Only, however, on condition,’ says he, that you confer the chief place upon 
me, Simon, who by magic art am able to show many signs and prodigies, by means of which either my 
glory or our sect may be established. For I am able to render myself invisible to those who wish to lay hold 
of me, and again to be visible when I am willing to be seen. If I wish to flee, I can dig through the 
mountains, and pass through rocks as if they were clay. If I should throw myself headlong from a lofty 
mountain, I should be borne unhurt to the earth, as if I were held up; when bound, I can loose myself, and 
bind those who had bound me; being shut up in prison, I can make the barriers open of their own accord; I 
can render statues animated, so that those who see suppose that they are men. I can make new trees 
suddenly spring up, and produce sprouts at once. I can throw myself into the fire, and not be burnt; I can 
change my countenance, so that I cannot be recognised; but I can show people that I have two faces. I 
shall change myself into a sheep or a goat; I shall make a beard to grow upon little boys; I shall ascend by 
flight into the air; I shall exhibit abundance of gold, and shall make and unmake kings. I shall be 
worshipped as God; I shall have divine honours publicly assigned to me, so that an image of me shall be 
set up, and I shall be worshipped and adored as God. And what need of more words? Whatever I wish, 
that I shall be able to do. For already I have achieved many things by way of experiment. In short,’ says 
he, once when my mother Rachel ordered me to go to the field to reap, and I saw a sickle lying, I ordered 
it to go and reap; and it reaped ten times more than the others. Lately, I produced many new sprouts from 
the earth, and made them bear leaves and produce fruit in a moment; and the nearest mountain I 
successfully bored through.’” 


CHAPTER X 


SIMON MAGUS: HIS DECEPTION 


“But when he spoke thus of the production of sprouts and the perforation of the mountain, I was 
confounded on this account, because he wished to deceive even us, in whom he seemed to place 
confidence; for we knew that those things had been from the days of our fathers, which he represented as 
having been done by himself lately. We then, although we heard these atrocities from him, and worse than 
these, yet we followed up his crimes, and suffered others to be deceived by him, telling also many lies on 
his behalf; and this before he did any of the things which he had promised, so that while as yet he had 
done nothing, he was by some thought to be God.” 


CHAPTER XI 


SIMON MAGUS, AT THE HEAD OF THE SECT OF DOSITHEUS 


“Meantime, at the outset, as soon as he was reckoned among the thirty disciples of Dositheus, he began to 
depreciate Dositheus himself, saying that he did not teach purely or perfectly, and that this was the result 
not of ill intention, but of ignorance. But Dositheus, when he perceived that Simon was depreciating him, 
fearing lest his reputation among men might be obscured (for he himself was supposed to be the Standing 
One), moved with rage, when they met as usual at the school, seized a rod, and began to beat Simon; but 
suddenly the rod seemed to pass through his body, as if it had been smoke. On which Dositheus, being 
astonished, says to him, Tell me if thou art the Standing One, that I may adore thee.’ And when Simon 
answered that he was, then Dositheus, perceiving that he himself was not the Standing One, fell down and 


worshipped him, and gave up his own place as chief to Simon, ordering all the rank of thirty men to obey 
him; himself taking the inferior place which Simon formerly occupied. Not long after this he died.” 


CHAPTER XII 
SIMON MAGUS AND LUNA 


“Therefore, after the death of Dositheus Simon took Luna to himself; and with her he still goes about, as 
you see, deceiving multitudes, and asserting that he himself is a certain power which is above God the 
Creator, while Luna, who is with him, has been brought down from the higher heavens, and that she is 
Wisdom, the mother of all things, for whom, says he, the Greeks and barbarians contending, were able in 
some measure to see an image of her; but of herself, as she is, as the dweller with the first and only God, 
they were wholly ignorant. Propounding these and other things of the same sort, he has deceived many. 
But I ought also to state this, which I remember that I myself saw. Once, when this Luna of his was in a 
certain tower, a great multitude had assembled to see her, and were standing around the tower on all 
sides; but she was seen by all the people to lean forward, and to look out through all the windows of that 
tower. Many other wonderful things he did and does; so that men, being astonished at them, think that he 
himself is the great God.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


SIMON MAGUS: SECRET OF HIS MAGIC 


“Now when Niceta and I once asked him to explain to us how these things could be effected by magic art, 
and what was the nature of that thing, Simon began thus to explain it to us as his associates. I have,’ said 
he, made the soul of a boy, unsullied and violently slain, and invoked by unutterable adjurations, to assist 
me; and by it all is done that I command.’ But,’ said I, is it possible for a soul to do these things?’ He 
answered: I would have you know this, that the soul of man holds the next place after God, when once it is 
set free from the darkness of his body. And immediately it acquires prescience: wherefore it is invoked for 
necromancy.’ Then I answered: Why, then, do not the souls of persons who are slain take vengeance on 
their slayers?’ Do you not remember,’ said he, that I told you, that when it goes out of the body it acquires 
knowledge of the future?’ I remember,’ said I. Well, then,’ said he, as soon as it goes out of the body, it 
immediately knows that there is a judgment to come, and that every one shall suffer punishment for those 
evils that he hath done; and therefore they are unwilling to take vengeance on their slayers, because they 
themselves are enduring torments for their own evil deeds which they had done here, and they know that 
severer punishments await them in the judgment. Moreover, they are not permitted by the angels who 
preside over them to go out, or to do anything.’ Then,’ I replied, if the angels do not permit them to come 
hither, or to do what they please, how can the souls obey the magician who invokes them?’ It is not,’ said 
he, that they grant indulgence to the souls that are willing to come: but when the presiding angels are 
adjured by one greater than themselves, they have the excuse of our violence who adjure them, to permit 
the souls which we invoke to go out: for they do not sin who suffer violence, but we who impose necessity 
upon them.’ Thereupon Niceta, not able longer to refrain, hastily answered, as indeed I also was about to 
do, only I wished first to get information from him on several points; but, as I said, Niceta, anticipating 
me, said: And do you not fear the day of judgment, who do violence to angels, and invoke souls, and 
deceive men, and bargain for divine honour to yourself from men? And how do you persuade us that there 
shall be no judgment, as some of the Jews confess, and that souls are not immortal, as many suppose, 
though you see them with your very eyes, and receive from them assurance of the divine judgment?’” 


CHAPTER XIV 


SIMON MAGUS, PROFESSES TO BE GOD 


“At those sayings of his Simon grew pale; but after a little, recollecting himself, he thus answered: Do not 
think that I am a man of your race. I am neither magician, nor lover of Luna, nor son of Antonius. For 
before my mother Rachel and he came together, she, still a virgin, conceived me, while it was in my power 
to be either small or great, and to appear as a man among men. Therefore I have chosen you first as my 
friends, for the purpose of trying you, that I may place you first in my heavenly and unspeakable places 
when I shall have proved you. Therefore I have pretended to be a man, that I might more clearly ascertain 
if you cherish entire affection towards me.’ But when I heard that, judging him indeed to be a wretch, yet 
wondering at his impudence; and blushing for him, and at the same time fearing lest he should attempt 
some evil against us, I beckoned to Niceta to feign for a little along with me, and said to him: Be not angry 
with us, corruptible men, O thou incorruptible God, but rather accept our affection, and our mind willing 
to know who God is; for we did not till now know who thou art, nor did we perceive that thou art he whom 
we were seeking.’“ 


CHAPTER XV 


SIMON MAGUS, PROFESSED TO HAVE MADE A BOY OF AIR 


“As we spoke these and such like words with looks suited to the occasion, this most vain fellow believed 
that we were deceived; and being thereby the more elated, he added also this: I shall now be propitious to 
you, for the affection which you bear towards me as God; for you loved me while you did not know me, 
and were seeking me in ignorance. But I would not have you doubt that this is truly to be God, when one 
is able to become small or great as he pleases; for I am able to appear to man in whatever manner I 
please. Now, then, I shall begin to unfold to you what is true. Once on a time, I, by my power, turning air 
into water, and water again into blood, and solidifying it into flesh, formed a new human creature—a boy— 
and produced a much nobler work than God the Creator. For He created a man from the earth, but I from 
air—a far more difficult matter; and again I unmade him and restored him to air, but not until I had placed 
his picture and image in my bed-chamber, as a proof and memorial of my work.’ Then we understood that 
he spake concerning that boy, whose soul, after he had been slain by violence, he made use of for those 
services which he required.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


SIMON MAGUS: HOPELESSNESS OF HIS CASE 


But Peter, hearing these things, said with tears: “Greatly do I wonder at the infinite patience of God, and, 
on the other hand, at the audacity of human rashness in some. For what further reason can be found to 
persuade Simon that God judges the unrighteous, since he persuades himself that he employs the 
obedience of souls for the service of his crimes? But, in truth, he is deluded by demons. Yet, although he is 
sure by these very things that souls are immortal, and are judged for the deeds which they have done, and 
although he thinks that he really sees those things which we believe by faith; though, as I said, he is 
deluded by demons, yet he thinks that he sees the very substance of the soul. How shall such a man, I say, 
be brought to confess either that he acts wickedly while he occupies such an evil position, or that he is to 
be judged for those things which he hath done, who, knowing the judgment of God, despises it, and shows 
himself an enemy to God, and dares commit such horrid things? Wherefore it is certain, my brethren, that 
some oppose the truth and religion of God, not because it appears to them that reason can by no means 
stand with faith, but because they are either involved in excess of wickedness, or prevented by their own 
evils, or elated by the swelling of their heart, so that they do not even believe those things which they 
think that they see with their own eyes.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


MEN ENEMIES TO GOD 


“But, inasmuch as inborn affection towards God the Creator seemed to suffice for salvation to those who 
loved Him, the enemy studies to pervert this affection in men, and to render them hostile and ungrateful 
to their Creator. For I call heaven and earth to witness, that if God permitted the enemy to rage as much 
as he desires, all men should have perished long ere now; but for His mercy’s sake God doth not suffer 
him. But if men would turn their affection towards God, all would doubtless be saved, even if for some 
faults they might seem to be corrected for righteousness. But now the most of men have been made 
enemies of God, whose hearts the wicked one has entered, and has turned aside towards himself the 
affection which God the Creator had implanted in them, that they might have it towards Him. But of the 
rest, who seemed for a time to be watchful, the enemy, appearing in a phantasy of glory and splendour, 
and promising them certain great and mighty things, has caused their mind and heart to wander away 
from God; yet it is for some just reason that he is permitted to accomplish these things.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
RESPONSIBILITY OF MEN 


“To this Aquila answered: “How, then, are men in fault, if the wicked one, transforming himself into the 
brightness of light, promises to men greater things than the Creator Himself does?” Then Peter answered: 
“T think,” says he “that nothing is more unjust than this; and now listen while I tell you how unjust it is. If 
your son, whom you have trained and nourished with all care, and brought to man’s estate, should be 
ungrateful to you, and should leave you and go to another, whom perhaps he may have seen to be richer, 
and should show to him the honour which he owed to you, and, through hope of greater profit, should 
deny his birth, and refuse you your paternal rights, would this seem to you right or wicked?” Then Aquila 
answered: “It is manifest to all that it would be wicked.” Then Peter said: “If you say that this would be 
wicked among men, how much more so is it in the case of God, who, above all men, is worthy of honour 
from men; whose benefits we not only enjoy, but by whose means and power it is that we began to be 
when we were not, and whom, if we please, we shall obtain from Him to be for ever in blessedness! In 
order, therefore, that the unfaithful may be distinguished from the faithful, and the pious from the 
impious, it has been permitted to the wicked one to use those arts by which the affections of every one 
towards the true Father may be proved. But if there were in truth some strange God, were it right to leave 
our own God, who created us, and who is our Father and our Maker, and to pass over to another?” “God 
forbid!” said Aquila. Then said Peter: “How, then, shall we say that the wicked one is the cause of our sin, 
when this is done by permission of God, that those may be proved and condemned in the day of judgment, 


who, allured by greater promises, have abandoned their duty towards their true Father and Creator; while 
those who have kept the faith and the love of their own Father, even with poverty, if so it has befallen, and 
with tribulation, may enjoy heavenly gifts and immortal dignities in His kingdom. But we shall expound 
these things more carefully at another time. Meantime I desire to know what Simon did after this.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
DISPUTATION BEGUN 


And Niceta answered: “When he perceived that we had found him out, having spoken to one another 
concerning his crimes, we left him, and came to Zacchaeus, telling him those same things which we have 
now told to you. But he, receiving us most kindly, and instructing us concerning the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, enrolled us in the number of the faithful.” When Niceta had done speaking, Zacchaeus, who had 
gone out a little before, entered, saying, “It is time, O Peter, that you proceed to the disputation; for a 
great crowd, collected in the court of the house, is awaiting you, in the midst of whom stands Simon, 
supported by many attendants.” Then Peter, when he heard this, ordering me to withdraw for the sake of 
prayer (for I had not yet been washed from the sins which I had committed in ignorance), said to the rest, 
“Brethren, let us pray that God, for His unspeakable mercy through His Christ, would help me going out 
on behalf of the salvation of men who have been created by Him.” Having said this, and having prayed, he 
went forth to the court of the house, in which a great multitude of people were assembled; and when he 
saw them all looking intently on him in profound silence, and Simon the magician standing in the midst of 
them like a standard-bearer, he began in manner following. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND HIS RIGHTEOUSNESS 


“Peace be to all of you who are prepared to give your right hands to truth: for whosoever are obedient to 
it seem indeed themselves to confer some favour upon God; whereas they do themselves obtain from Him 
the gift of His greatest bounty, walking in His paths of righteousness. Wherefore the first duty of all is to 
inquire into the righteousness of God and His kingdom; His righteousness, that we may be taught to act 
rightly; His kingdom, that we may know what is the reward appointed for labour and patience; in which 
kingdom there is indeed a bestowal of eternal good things upon the good, but upon those who have acted 
contrary to the will of God, a worthy infliction of penalties in proportion to the doings of every one. It 
becomes you, therefore, whilst you are here,—that is, whilst you are in the present life,—to ascertain the 
will of God, while there is opportunity also of doing it. For if any one, before he amends his doings, wishes 
to investigate concerning things which he cannot discover, such investigation will be foolish and 
ineffectual. For the time is short, and the judgment of God shall be occupied with deeds, not questions. 
Therefore before all things let us inquire into this, what or in what manner we must act that we may merit 
to obtain eternal life. 


CHAPTER XXI 
RIGHTEOUSNESS THE WAY TO THE KINGDOM 


“For if we occupy the short time of this life with vain and useless questions, we shall without doubt go into 
the presence of God empty and void of good works, when, as I have said, our works shall be brought into 
judgment. For everything has its own time and place. This is the place, this the time of works; the world to 
come, that of recompenses. That we may not therefore be entangled, by changing the order of places and 
times, let us inquire, in the first place, what is the righteousness of God; so that, like persons going to set 
out on a journey, we may be filled with good works as with abundant provision, so that we may be able to 
come to the kingdom of God, as to a very great city. For to those who think aright, God is manifest even by 
the operations of the world which He hath made, using the evidence of His creation; and therefore, since 
there ought to be no doubt about God, we have now to inquire only about His righteousness and His 
kingdom. But if our mind suggest to us to make any inquiry concerning secret and hidden things before 
we inquire into the works of righteousness, we ought to render to ourselves a reason, because if acting 
well we shall merit to obtain salvation: then, going to God chaste and clean, we shall be filled with the 
Holy Spirit, and shall know all things that are secret and hidden, without any cavilling of questions; 
whereas now, even if any one should spend the whole of his life in inquiring into these things, he not only 
shall not be able to find them, but shall involve himself in greater errors, because he did not first enter 
through the way of righteousness, and strive to reach the haven of life.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
RIGHTEOUSNESS; WHAT IT IS 


“And therefore I advise that His righteousness be first inquired into, that, pursuing our journey through it, 
and placed in the way of truth, we may be able to find the true Prophet, running not with swiftness of foot, 
but with goodness of works, and that, enjoying His guidance, we may be under no danger of mistaking the 


way. For if under His guidance we shall merit to enter that city to which we desire to come, all things 
concerning which we now inquire we shall see with our eyes, being made, as it were, heirs of all things. 
Understand, therefore, that the way is this course of our life; the travellers are those who do good works; 
the gate is the true Prophet, of whom we speak; the city is the kingdom in which dwells the Almighty 
Father, whom only those can see who are of pure heart. Let us not then think the labour of this journey 
hard, because at the end of it there shall be rest. For the true Prophet Himself also from the beginning of 
the world, through the course of time, hastens to rest. For He is present with us at all times; and if at any 
time it is necessary, He appears and corrects us, that He may bring to eternal life those who obey Him. 
Therefore this is my judgment, as also it is the pleasure of the true Prophet, that inquiry should first be 
made concerning righteousness, by those especially who profess that they know God. If therefore any one 
has anything to propose which he thinks better, let him speak; and when he has spoken, let him hear, but 
with patience and quietness: for in order to this at the first, by way of salutation, I prayed for peace to you 
all.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


SIMON REFUSES PEACE 


To this Simon answered: “We have no need of your peace; for if there be peace and concord, we shall not 
be able to make any advance towards the discovery of truth. For robbers and debauchees have peace 
among themselves, and every wickedness agrees with itself; and if we have met with this view, that for the 
sake of peace we should give assent to all that is said, we shall confer no benefit upon the hearers; but, on 
the contrary, we shall impose upon them, and shall depart friends. Wherefore, do not invoke peace, but 
rather battle, which is the mother of peace; and if you can, exterminate errors. And do not seek for 
friendship obtained by unfair admissions; for this I would have you know, above all, that when two fight 
with each other, then there will be peace when one has been defeated and has fallen. And therefore fight 
as best you can, and do not expect peace without war, which is impossible; or if it can be attained, show 
us how.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
PETER’S EXPLANATION 


To this Peter answered: “Hear with all attention, O men, what we say. Let us suppose that this world is a 
great plain, and that from two states, whose kings are at variance with each other, two generals were sent 
to fight: and suppose the general of the good king gave this counsel, that both armies should without 
bloodshed submit to the authority of the better king, whereby all should be safe without danger; but that 
the opposite general should say, No, but we must fight; that not he who is worthy, but who is stronger, 
may reign, with those who shall escape;—which, I ask you, would you rather choose? I doubt not but that 
you would give your hands to the better king, with the safety of all. And I do not now wish, as Simon says 
that I do, that assent should be given, for the sake of peace, to those things that are spoken amiss but that 
truth be sought for with quietness and order. 


CHAPTER XXV 
PRINCIPLES ON WHICH THE DISCUSSION SHOULD BE CONDUCTED 


“For some, in the contest of disputations, when they perceive that their error is confuted, immediately 
begin, for the sake of making good their retreat, to create a disturbance, and to stir up strifes, that it may 
not be manifest to all that they are defeated; and therefore I frequently entreat that the investigation of 
the matter in dispute may be conducted with all patience and quietness, so that if perchance anything 
seem to be not rightly spoken, it may be allowed to go back over it, and explain it more distinctly. For 
sometimes a thing may be spoken in one way and heard in another, while it is either advanced too 
obscurely, or not attended to with sufficient care; and on this account I desire that our conversation 
should be conducted patiently, so that neither should the one snatch it away from the other, nor should the 
unseasonable speech of one contradicting interrupt the speech of the other; and that we should not 
cherish the desire of finding fault, but that we should be allowed, as I have said, to go over again what has 
not been clearly enough spoken, that by fairest examination the knowledge of the truth may become 
clearer. For we ought to know, that if any one is conquered by the truth, it is not he that is conquered, but 
the ignorance which is in him, which is the worst of all demons; so that he who can drive it out receives 
the palm of salvation. For it is our purpose to benefit the hearers, not that we may conquer badly, but that 
we may be well conquered for the acknowledgment of the truth. For if our speech be actuated by the 
desire of seeking the truth, even although we shall speak anything imperfectly through human frailty, God 
in His unspeakable goodness will fill up secretly in the understandings of the hearers those things that are 
lacking. For He is righteous; and according to the purpose of every one, He enables some to find easily 
what they seek, while to others He renders even that obscure which is before their eyes. Since, then, the 
way of God is the way of peace, let us with peace seek the things which are God’s. If any one has anything 
to advance in answer to this, let him do so; but if there is no one who wishes to answer, I shall begin to 
speak, and I myself shall bring forward what another may object to me, and shall refute it.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
SIMON’S INTERRUPTION 


When therefore Peter had begun to continue his discourse, Simon, interrupting his speech, said: “Why do 
you hasten to speak whatever you please? I understand your tricks. You wish to bring forward those 
matters whose explanation you have well studied, that you may appear to the ignorant crowd to be 
speaking well; but I shall not allow you this subterfuge. Now therefore, since you promise, as a brave 
man, to answer to all that any one chooses to bring forward, be pleased to answer me in the first place.” 
Then Peter said: “I am ready, only provided that our discussion may be with peace.” Then Simon said: “Do 
not you see, O simpleton, that in pleading for peace you act in opposition to your Master, and that what 
you propose is not suitable to him who promises that he will overthrow ignorance? Or, if you are right in 
asking peace from the audience, then your Master was wrong in saying, I have not come to send peace on 
earth, but a sword.’ For either you say well, and he not well; or else, if your Master said well, then you not 
at all well: for you do not understand that your statement is contrary to his, whose disciple you profess 
yourself to be.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Then Peter: “Neither He who sent me did amiss in sending a sword upon the earth, nor do I act contrary 
to Him in asking peace of the hearers. But you both unskilfully and rashly find fault with what you do not 
understand: for you have heard that the Master came not to send peace on earth; but that He also said, 
Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the very sons of God,’ you have not heard. 
Wherefore my sentiments are not different from those of the Master when I recommend peace, to the 
keepers of which He assigned blessedness.” Then Simon said: “In your desire to answer for your Master, 
O Peter, you have brought a much more serious charge against him, if he himself came not to make peace, 
yet enjoined upon others to keep it. Where, then, is the consistency of that other saying of his, it is enough 
for the disciple that he be as his master?’“ 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
CONSISTENCY OF CHRIST’S TEACHING 


To this Peter answered: “Our Master, who was the true Prophet, and ever mindful of Himself, neither 
contradicted Himself, nor enjoined upon us anything different from what Himself practised. For whereas 
He said, I am not come to send peace on earth, but a sword; and henceforth you shall see father separated 
from son, son from father, husband from wife and wife from husband, mother from daughter and daughter 
from mother, brother from brother, father-in-law from daughter-in-law, friend from friend,’ all these 
contain the doctrine of peace; and I will tell you how. At the beginning of His preaching, as wishing to 
invite and lead all to salvation, and induce them to bear patiently labours and trials, He blessed the poor, 
and promised that they should obtain the kingdom of heaven for their endurance of poverty, in order that 
under the influence of such a hope they might bear with equanimity the weight of poverty, despising 
covetousness; for covetousness is one, and the greatest, of most pernicious sins. But He promised also 
that the hungry and the thirsty should be satisfied with the eternal blessings of righteousness, in order 
that they might bear poverty patiently, and not be led by it to undertake any unrighteous work. In like 
manner, also, He said that the pure in heart are blessed, and that thereby they should see God, in order 
that every one desiring so great a good might keep himself from evil and polluted thoughts.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
PEACE AND STRIFE 


“Thus, therefore, our Master, inviting His disciples to patience, impressed upon them that the blessing of 
peace was also to be preserved with the labour of patience. But, on the other hand, He mourned over 
those who lived in riches and luxury, who bestowed nothing upon the poor; proving that they must render 
an account, because they did not pity their neighbours, even when they were in poverty, whom they ought 
to love as themselves. And by such sayings as these He brought some indeed to obey Him, but others He 
rendered hostile. The believers therefore, and the obedient, He charges to have peace among themselves. 
and says to them, Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the very sons of God.’ But to those 
who not only did not believe, but set themselves in opposition to His doctrine, He proclaims the war of the 
word and of confutation, and says that henceforth ye shall see son separated from father, and husband 
from wife, and daughter from mother, and brother from brother, and daughter-in-law from mother-in-law, 
and a man’s foes shall be they of his own house.’ For in every house, when there begins to be a difference 
betwixt believer and unbeliever, there is necessarily a contest: the unbelievers, on the one hand, fighting 
against the faith; and the believers on the other, confuting the old error and the vices of sins in them.” 


CHAPTER XXX 
PEACE TO THE SONS OF PEACE 


“In like manner, also, during the last period of His teaching, He wages war against the scribes and 
Pharisees, charging them with evil deeds and unsound doctrine, and with hiding the key of knowledge 
which they had handed down to them from Moses, by which the gate of the heavenly kingdom might be 
opened. But when our Master sent us forth to preach, He commanded us, that into whatsoever city or 
house we should enter, we should say, Peace be to this house.’ And if,’ said He, a son of peace be there, 
your peace shall come upon him; but if there be not, your peace shall return to you.’ Also that, going out 
from that house or city, we should shake off upon them the very dust which adhered to our feet. But it 
shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment than for that city or 
house.’ This indeed He commanded to be done at length, if first the word of truth be preached in the city 
or house, whereby they who receive the faith of the truth may become sons of peace and sons of God; and 
those who will not receive it may be convicted as enemies of peace and of God.” 


CHAPTER XXXI 


PEACE AND WAR 


“Thus, therefore, we, observing the commands of our Master, first offer peace to our hearers, that the way 
of salvation may be known without any tumult. But if any one do not receive the words of peace, nor 
acquiesce in the truth, we know how to direct against him the war of the word, and to rebuke him sharply 
by confuting his ignorance and charging home upon him his sins. Therefore of necessity we offer peace, 
that if any one is a son of peace, our peace may come upon him; but from him who makes himself an 
enemy of peace, our peace shall return to ourselves. We do not therefore, as you say, propose peace by 
agreement with the wicked, for indeed we should straightway have given you the right hand; but only in 
order that, through our discussing quietly and patiently, it might be more easily ascertained by the 
hearers which is the true speech. But if you differ and disagree with yourself, how shall you stand? He 
must of necessity fall who is divided in himself; for every kingdom divided against itself shall not stand.’ If 
you have aught to say to this, say on.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
SIMON’S CHALLENGE 


Then said Simon: “I am astonished at your folly. For you so propound the words of your Master, as if it 
were held to be certain concerning him that he is a prophet; while I can very easily prove that he often 
contradicted himself. In short, I shall refute you from those words which you have yourself brought 
forward. For you say, that he said that every kingdom or every city divided in itself shall not stand; and 
elsewhere you say, that he said that he would send a sword, that he might separate those who are in one 
house, so that son shall be divided from father, daughter from mother, brother from brother; so that if 
there be five in one house, three shall be divided against two, and two against three. If, then, everything 
that is divided falls, he who makes divisions furnishes causes of falling; and if he is such, assuredly he is 
wicked. Answer this if you can.” 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 
AUTHORITY 


Then Peter: “Do not rashly take exception, O Simon, against the things which you do not understand. In 
the first place, I shall answer your assertion, that I set forth the words of my Master, and from them 
resolve matters about which there is still doubt. Our Lord, when He sent us apostles to preach, enjoined 
us to teach all nations the things which were committed to us. We cannot therefore speak those things as 
they were spoken by Himself. For our commission is not to speak, but to teach those things, and from 
them to show how every one of them rests upon truth. Nor, again, are we permitted to speak anything of 
our own. For we are sent; and of necessity he who is sent delivers the message as he has been ordered, 
and sets forth the will of the sender. For if I should speak anything different from what He who sent me 
enjoined me, I should be a false apostle, not saying what Iam commanded to say, but what seems good to 
myself. Whoever does this, evidently wishes to show himself to be better than he is by whom he is sent, 
and without doubt is a traitor. If, on the contrary, he keeps by the things that he is commanded, and brings 
forward most clear assertions of them, it will appear that he is accomplishing the work of an apostle; and 
it is by striving to fulfil this that I displease you. Blame me not, therefore, because I bring forward the 
words of Him who sent me. But if there is aught in them that is not fairly spoken, you have liberty to 
confute me; but this can in no wise be done, for He is a prophet, and cannot be contrary to Himself. But if 
you do not think that He is a prophet, let this be first inquired into.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
ORDER OF PROOF 


Then said Simon: “I have no need to learn this from you, but how these things agree with one another. For 
if he shall be shown to be inconsistent, he shall be proved at the same time not to be a prophet.” Then 
says Peter: “But if I first show Him to be a prophet, it will follow that what seems to be inconsistency is 
not such. For no one can be proved to be a prophet merely by consistency, because it is possible for many 
to attain this; but if consistency does not make a prophet, much more inconsistency does not. Because, 
therefore, there are many things which to some seem inconsistent, which yet have consistency in them on 
a more profound investigation; as also other things which seem to have consistency, but which, being 
more carefully discussed, are found to be inconsistent; for this reason I do not think there is any better 
way to judge of these things than to ascertain in the first instance whether He be a prophet who has 
spoken those things which appear to be inconsistent. For it is evident that, if He be found a prophet, those 
things which seem to be contradictory must have consistency, but are misunderstood. Concerning these 
things, therefore, proofs will be properly demanded. For we apostles are sent to expound the sayings and 
affirm the judgments of Him who has sent us; but we are not commissioned to say anything of our own, 
but to unfold the truth, as I have said, of His words.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 
HOW ERROR CANNOT STAND WITH TRUTH 


Then Simon said: “Instruct us, therefore, how it can be consistent that he who causes divisions, which 
divisions cause those who are divided to fall, can either seem to be good, or to have come for the salvation 
of men.” Then Peter said: “I will tell you how our Master said that every kingdom and every house divided 
against itself cannot stand; and whereas He Himself did this, see how it makes for salvation. By the word 
of truth He certainly divides the kingdom of the world, which is founded in error, and every home in it, 
that error may fall, and truth may reign. But if it happen to any house, that error, being introduced by any 
one, divides the truth, then, where error has gained a footing, it is certain that truth cannot stand.” Then 
Simon said: “But it is uncertain whether your master divides error or truth.” Then Peter: “That belongs to 
another question; but if you are agreed that everything which is divided falls, it remains that I show, if 
only you will hear in peace, that our Jesus has divided and dispelled error by teaching truth.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
ALTERCATION 


Then said Simon: “Do not repeat again and again your talk of peace, but expound briefly what it is that 
you think or believe.” Peter answered: “Why are you afraid of hearing frequently of peace? for do you not 
know that peace is the perfection of law? For wars and disputes spring from sins; and where there is no 
sin, there is peace of soul; but where there is peace, truth is found in disputations, righteousness in 
works.” Then Simon: “You seem to me not to be able to profess what you think.” Then Peter: “I shall 
speak, but according to my own judgment, not under constraint of your tricks. For I desire that what is 
salutary and profitable be brought to the knowledge of all and therefore I shall not delay to state it as 
briefly as possible. There is one God; and He is the creator of the world, a righteous judge, rendering to 
every one at some time or other according to his deeds. But now for the assertion of these things I know 
that countless thousands of words can be called forth.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
SIMON’S SUBTLETY 


Then Simon said: “I admire, indeed, the quickness of your wit, yet I do not embrace the error of your faith. 
For you have wisely foreseen that you may be contradicted; and you have even politely confessed, that for 
the assertion of these things countless thousands of words will be called forth, for no one agrees with the 
profession of your faith. In short, as to there being one God, and the world being His work, who can 
receive this doctrine? Neither, I think, any one of the Pagans, even if he be an unlearned man, and 
certainly no one of the philosophers; but not even the rudest and most wretched of the Jews, nor I myself, 
who am well acquainted with their law.” Then Peter said: “Put aside the opinions of those who are not 
here, and tell us face to face what is your own.” Then Simon said: “I can state what I really think; but this 
consideration makes me reluctant to do so, that if I say what is neither acceptable to you, nor seems right 
to this unskilled rabble, you indeed, as confounded, will straightway shut your ears, that they may not be 
polluted with blasphemy, forsooth, and will take to flight because you cannot find an answer; while the 
unreasoning populace will assent to you, and embrace you as one teaching those things which are 
commonly received among them; and will curse me, as professing things new and unheard of, and 
instilling my error into the minds of others.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
SIMON’S CREED 


Then Peter: “Are not you making use of long preambles, as you accused us of doing, because you have no 
truth to bring forward? For if you have, begin without circumlocution, if you have so much confidence. 
And if, indeed, what you say be displeasing to any one of the hearers, he will withdraw; and those who 
remain shall be compelled by your assertion to approve what is true. Begin, therefore, to expound what 
seemeth to you to be right.” Then Simon said: “I say that there are many gods; but that there is one 
incomprehensible and unknown to all, and that He is the God of all these gods.” Then Peter answered: 
“This God whom you assert to be incomprehensible and unknown to all, can you prove His existence from 
the Scriptures of the Jews, which are held to be of authority, or from some others of which we are all 
ignorant, or from the Greek authors, or from your own writings? Certainly you are at liberty to speak from 
whatever writings you please, yet so that you first show that they are prophetic; for so their authority will 
be held without question.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


ARGUMENT FOR POLYTHEISM 


Then Simon said: “I shall make use of assertions from the law of the Jews only. For it is manifest to all who 
take interest in religion, that this law is of universal authority, yet that every one receives the 
understanding of this law according to his own judgment. For it has so been written by Him who created 
the world, that the faith of things is made to depend upon it. Whence, whether any one wishes to bring 
forward truth, or any one to bring forward falsehood, no assertion will be received without this law. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as my knowledge is most fully in accordance with the law, I rightly declared that 
there are many gods, of whom one is more eminent than the rest, and incomprehensible, even He who is 
God of gods. But that there are many gods, the law itself informs me. For, in the first place, it says this in 
the passage where one in the figure of a serpent speaks to Eve, the first woman, On the day ye eat of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, ye shall be as gods,’ that is, as those who made man; and after 
they have tasted of the tree, God Himself testifies, saying to the rest of the gods, Behold, Adam is become 
as one of us;’ thus, therefore, it is manifest that there were many gods engaged in the making of man. 
Also, whereas at the first God said to the other gods, Let us make man after our image and likeness;’ also 
His saying, Let us drive him out;’ and again, Come, let us go down, and confound their language;’ all these 
things indicate that there are many gods. But this also is written, Thou shalt not curse the gods, nor curse 
the chief of thy people;’ and again this writing, God alone led them, and there was no strange god with 
them,’ shows that there are many gods. There are also many other testimonies which might be adduced 
from the law, not only obscure, but plain, by which it is taught that there are many gods. One of these was 
chosen by lot, that he might be the god of the Jews. But it is not of him that I speak, but of that God who is 
also his God, whom even the Jews themselves did not know. For he is not their God, but the God of those 
who know him.” 


CHAPTER XL 


PETER’S ANSWER 


When Peter had heard this, he answered: “Fear nothing, Simon: for, behold, we have neither shut our 
ears, nor fled; but we answer with words of truth to those things which you have spoken falsely, asserting 
this first, that there is one God, even the God of the Jews, who is the only God, the Creator of heaven and 
earth, who is also the God of all those whom you call gods. If, then, I shall show you that none is superior 
to Him, but that He Himself is above all, you will confess that your error is above all.” Then Simon said: 
“Why, indeed, though I should be unwilling to confess it, would not the hearers who stand by charge me 
with unwillingness to profess the things that are true?” 


CHAPTER XLI 


THE ANSWER, CONTINUED 


“Listen, then,” says Peter, “that you may know, first of all, that even if there are many gods, as you Say, 
they are subject to the God of the Jews, to whom no one is equal, than whom no one can be greater; for it 
is written that the prophet Moses thus spoke to the Jews: The Lord your God is the God of gods, and the 
Lord of lords, the great God.’ Thus, although there are many that are called gods, yet He who is the God 
of the Jews is alone called the God of gods. For not every one that is called God is necessarily God. Indeed, 
even Moses is called a god to Pharaoh, and it is certain that he was a man; and judges were called gods, 
and it is evident that they were mortal. The idols also of the Gentiles are called gods, and we all know that 
they are not; but this has been inflicted as a punishment on the wicked, that because they would not 
acknowledge the true God, they should regard as God whatever form or image should occur to them. 
Because they refused to receive the knowledge of the One who, as I said, is God of all, therefore it is 
permitted to them to have as gods those who can do nothing for their worshippers. For what can either 


dead images or living creatures confer upon men, since the power of all things is with One? 


CHAPTER XLII 


GUARDIAN ANGELS 


“Therefore the name God is applied in three ways: either because he to whom it is given is truly God, or 
because he is the servant of him who is truly; and for the honour of the sender, that his authority may be 
full, he that is sent is called by the name of him who sends, as is often done in respect of angels: for when 
they appear to a man, if he is a wise and intelligent man, he asks the name of him who appears to him, 
that he may acknowledge at once the honour of the sent, and the authority of the sender. For every nation 
has an angel, to whom God has committed the government of that nation; and when one of these appears, 
although he be thought and called God by those over whom he presides, yet, being asked, he does not 
give such testimony to himself. For the Most High God, who alone holds the power of all things, has 
divided all the nations of the earth into seventy-two parts, and over these He hath appointed angels as 
princes. But to the one among the archangels who is greatest, was committed the government of those 
who, before all others, received the worship and knowledge of the Most High God. But holy men also, as 
we have said, are made gods to the wicked, as having received the power of life and death over them, as 
we mentioned above with respect to Moses and the judges. Wherefore it is also written concerning them, 
Thou shalt not curse the gods, and thou shalt not curse the prince of thy people.’ Thus the princes of the 
several nations are called gods. But Christ is God of princes, who is Judge of all. Therefore neither angels, 
nor men, nor any creature, can be truly gods, forasmuch as they are placed under authority, being created 
and changeable: angels, for they were not, and are; men, for they are mortal; and every creature, for it is 
capable of dissolution, if only He dissolve it who made it. And therefore He alone is the true God, who not 
only Himself lives, but also bestows life upon others, which He can also take away when it pleaseth Him. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
NO GOD BUT JEHOVAH 


“Wherefore the Scripture exclaims in name of the God of the Jews, saying, Behold, behold, seeing that I 
am God, and there is none else besides me, I will kill, and I will make alive; I will smite, and I will heal; 
and there is none who can deliver out of my hands.’ See therefore how, by some ineffable virtue, the 
Scripture, opposing the future errors of those who should affirm that either in heaven or on earth there is 
any other god besides Him who is the God of the Jews, decides thus: The Lord your God is one God, in 
heaven above, and in the earth beneath; and besides Him there is none else.’ How, then, hast thou dared 
to say that there is any other God besides Him who is the God of the Jews? And again the Scripture says, 
Behold, to the Lord thy God belong the heaven, and the heaven of heavens, the earth, and all things that 
are in them: nevertheless I have chosen your fathers, that I might love them, and you after them.’ Thus 
that judgment is supported by the Scripture on every side, that He who created the world is the true and 
only God. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


THE SERPENT, THE AUTHOR OF POLYTHEISM 


“But even if there be others, as we have said, who are called gods, they are under the power of the God of 
the Jews; for thus saith the Scripture to the Jews, The Lord our God, He is God of gods, and Lord of lords.’ 
Him alone the Scripture also commands to be worshipped, saying, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve;’ and, Hear, O Israel: the Lord thy God is one God.’ Yea, also the saints, 
filled with the Spirit of God, and bedewed with the drops of His mercy, cried out, saying, Who is like unto 
Thee among the gods? O Lord, who is like unto Thee?’ And again, Who is God, but the Lord; and who is 
God, but our Lord?’ Therefore Moses, when he saw that the people were advancing, by degrees initiated 
them in the understanding of the monarchy and the faith of one God, as he says in the following words: 
Thou shalt not make mention of the names of other gods;’ doubtless remembering with what penalty the 
serpent was visited, which had first named gods. For it is condemned to feed upon dust, and is judged 
worthy of such food, for this cause, that it first of all introduced the name of gods into the world. But if 
you also wish to introduce many gods, see that you partake not the serpent’s doom. 


CHAPTER XLV 
POLYTHEISM INEXCUSABLE 


“For be sure of this, that you shall not have us participators in this attempt; nor will we suffer ourselves to 
be deceived by you. For it will not serve us for an excuse in the judgment, if we say that you deceived us; 
because neither could it excuse the first woman, that she had unhappily believed the serpent; but she was 
condemned to death, because she believed badly. For this cause therefore, Moses, also commending the 
faith of one God to the people, says, Take heed to thyself, that thou be not seduced from the Lord thy 
God.’ Observe that he makes use of the same word which the first woman also made use of in excusing 


herself, saying that she was seduced; but it profited her nothing. But over and above all this, even if some 
true prophet should arise, who should perform signs and miracles, but should wish to persuade us to 
worship other gods besides the God of the Jews, we should never be able to believe him. For so the divine 
law has taught us, handing down a secret injunction more purely by means of tradition, for thus it saith: If 
there arise among you a prophet, or one dreaming a dream, and give you signs or wonders, and these 
signs or wonders come to pass, and he say to you, Let us go and worship strange gods, whom ye know 
not; ye shall not hear the words of that prophet, nor the dream of that dreamer, because proving he hath 
proved you, that he may see if ye love the Lord your God.’ 


CHAPTER XLVI 


CHRIST ACKNOWLEDGED THE GOD OF THE JEWS 


“Wherefore also our Lord, who wrought signs and wonders, preached the God of the Jews; and therefore 
we are right in believing what He preached. But as for you, even if you were really a prophet, and 
performed signs and wonders, as you promise to do, if you were to announce other gods besides Him who 
is the true God, it would be manifest that you were raised up as a trial to the people of God; and therefore 
you can by no means be believed. For He alone is the true God, who is the God of the Jews; and for this 
reason our Lord Jesus Christ did not teach them that they must inquire after God, for Him they knew well 
already, but that they must seek His kingdom and righteousness, which the scribes and Pharisees, having 
received the key of knowledge, had not shut in, but shut out. For if they had been ignorant of the true 
God, surely He would never have left the knowledge of this thing, which was the chief of all, and blamed 
them for small and little things, as for enlarging their fringes, and claiming the uppermost rooms in feasts, 
and praying standing in the highways, and such like things; which assuredly, in comparison of this great 
charge, ignorance of God, seem to be small and insignificant matters.” 


CHAPTER XLVII 
SIMON’S CAVIL 


To this Simon replied: “From the words of your master I shall refute you, because even he introduces to 
all men a certain God who was known. For although both Adam knew the God who was his creator, and 
the maker of the world; and Enoch knew him, inasmuch as he was translated by him; and Noah, since he 
was ordered by him to construct the ark; and although Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and Moses, and all, 
even every people and all nations, know the maker of the world, and confess him to be a God, yet your 
Jesus, who appeared long after the patriarchs, says: No one knows the Son, but the Father; neither 
knoweth any one the Father, but the Son, and he to whom the Son has been pleased to reveal Him.’ Thus, 
therefore, even your Jesus confesses that there is another God, incomprehensible and unknown to all.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
PETER’S ANSWER 


Then Peter says: “You do not perceive that you are making statements in opposition to yourself. For if our 
Jesus also knows Him whom ye call the unknown God, then He is not known by you alone. Yea, if our Jesus 
knows Him, then Moses also, who prophesied that Jesus should come, assuredly could not himself be 
ignorant of Him. For he was a prophet; and he who prophesied of the Son doubtless knew the Father. For 
if it is in the option of the Son to reveal the Father to whom He will, then the Son, who has been with the 
Father from the beginning, and through all generations, as He revealed the Father to Moses, so also to the 
other prophets; but if this be so, it is evident that the Father has not been unknown to any of them. But 
how could the Father be revealed to you, who do not believe in the Son, since the Father is known to none 
except him to whom the Son is pleased to reveal Him? But the Son reveals the Father to those who honour 
the Son as they honour the Father.” 


CHAPTER XLIX 
THE SUPREME LIGHT 


Then Simon said: “Remember that you said that God has a son, which is doing Him wrong; for how can He 
have a son, unless He is subject to passions, like men or animals? But on these points there is not time 
now to show your profound folly, for I hasten to make a statement concerning the immensity of the 
supreme light; and so now listen. My opinion is, that there is a certain power of immense and ineffable 
light, whose greatness may be held to be incomprehensible, of which power even the maker of the world 
is ignorant, and Moses the lawgiver, and Jesus your master.” 


CHAPTER L 
SIMON’S PRESUMPTION 


Then Peter: “Does it not seem to you to be madness, that any one should take upon himself to assert that 
there is another God than the God of all; and should say that he supposes there is a certain power, and 
should presume to affirm this to others, before he himself is sure of what he says? Is any one so rash as to 
believe your words, of which he sees that you are yourself doubtful, and to admit that there is a certain 
power unknown to God the Creator, and to Moses, and the prophets, and the law, and even to Jesus our 
Master, which power is so good, that it will not make itself known to any but to one only, and that one 
such an one as thou! Then, further, if that is a new power, why does it not confer upon us some new sense, 
in addition to those five which we possess, that by that new sense, bestowed upon us by it, we may be 
able to receive and understand itself which is new? Or if it cannot bestow such a sense upon us, how has 
it bestowed it upon you? Or if it has revealed itself to you, why not also to us? But if you of yourself 
understand things which not even the prophets were able to perceive or understand, come, tell us what 
each one of us is thinking now; for if there is such a spirit in you that you know those things which are 
above the heavens, which are unknown to all, and incomprehensible by all, much more easily do you know 
the thoughts of men upon the earth. But if you cannot know the thoughts of us who are standing here, 
how can you say that you know those things which, you assert, are known to none?” 


CHAPTER LI 
THE SIXTH SENSE 


“But believe me, that you could never know what light is unless you had received both vision and 
understanding from light itself; so also in other things. Hence, having received understanding, you are 
framing in imagination something greater and more sublime, as if dreaming, but deriving all your hints 
from those five senses, to whose Giver you are unthankful. But be sure of this, that until you find some 
new sense which is beyond those five which we all enjoy, you cannot assert the existence of a new God.” 
Then Simon answered: “Since all things that exist are in accordance with those five senses, that power 
which is more excellent than all cannot add anything new.” Then Peter said: “It is false; for there is also a 
sixth sense, namely that of foreknowledge: for those five senses are capable of knowledge, but the sixth is 
that of foreknowledge: and this the prophets possessed. How, then, can you know a God who is unknown 
to all, who do not know the prophetic sense, which is that of prescience?” Then Simon began to say: “This 
power of which I speak, incomprehensible and more excellent than all, ay, even than that God who made 
the world, neither any of the angels has known, nor of the demons, nor of the Jews, nay, nor any creature 
which subsists by means of God the creator. How, then, could that creator’s law teach me that which the 
creator himself did not know, since neither did the law itself know it, that it might teach it?” 


CHAPTER LII 
REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM 


Then Peter said: “I wonder how you have been able to learn more from the law than the law was able to 
know or to teach; and how you say that you adduce proofs from the law of those things which you are 
pleased to assert, when you declare that neither the law, nor He who gave the law—that is, the Creator of 
the world—knows those things of which you speak! But this also I wonder at, how you, who alone know 
these things, should be standing here now with us all, circumscribed by the limits of this small court.” 
Then Simon, seeing Peter and all the people laughing, said: “Do you laugh, Peter, while so great and lofty 
matters are under discussion?” Then said Peter: “Be not enraged, Simon, for we are doing no more than 
keeping our promise: for we are neither shutting our ears, as you said, nor did we take to flight as soon as 
we heard you propound your unutterable things; but we have not even stirred from the place. For indeed 
you do not even propound things that have any resemblance to truth, which might to a certain extent 
frighten us. Yet, at all events, disclose to us the meaning of this saying, how from the law you have learned 
of a God whom the law itself does not know, and of whom He who gave the law is ignorant.” Then Simon 
said: “If you have done laughing, I shall prove it by clear assertions.” Then Peter said: “Assuredly I shall 
give over, that I may learn from you how you have learned from the law what neither the law nor the God 
of the law Himself knows.” 


CHAPTER LIII 


SIMON’S BLASPHEMY 


Then says Simon: “Listen: it is manifest to all, and ascertained in a manner of which no account can be 
given, that there is one God, who is better than all, from whom all that is took its beginning; whence also 
of necessity, all things that are after him are subject to him, as the chief and most excellent of all. When, 
therefore, I had ascertained that the God who created the world, according to what the law teaches, is in 
many respects weak, whereas weakness is utterly incompatible with a perfect God, and I saw that he is 
not perfect, I necessarily concluded that there is another God who is perfect. For this God, as I have said, 
according to what the writing of the law teaches, is shown to be weak in many things. In the first place, 
because the man whom he formed was not able to remain such as he had intended him to be; and because 
he cannot be good who gave a law to the first man, that he should eat of all the trees of paradise, but that 
he should not touch the tree of knowledge; and if he should eat of it, he should die. For why should he 


forbid him to eat, and to know what is good and what evil, that, knowing, he might shun the evil and 
choose the good? But this he did not permit; and because he did eat in violation of the commandment, and 
discovered what is good, and learned for the sake of honour to cover his nakedness (for he perceived it to 
be unseemly to stand naked before his Creator), he condemns to death him who had learned to do honour 
to God, and curses the serpent who had shown him these things. But truly, if man was to be injured by this 
means, why did he place the cause of injury in paradise at all? But if that which he placed in paradise was 
good, it is not the part of one that is good to restrain another from good.” 


CHAPTER LIV 
HOW SIMON LEARNED FROM THE LAW WHAT THE LAW DOES NOT TEACH 


“Thus then, since he who made man and the world is, according to what the law relates, imperfect, we are 
given to understand, without doubt, that there is another who is perfect. For it is of necessity that there 
be one most excellent of all, on whose account also every creature keeps its rank. Whence also I, knowing 
that it is every way necessary that there be some one more benignant and more powerful than that 
imperfect God who gave the law, understanding what is perfect from comparison of the imperfect, 
understood even from the Scripture that God who is not mentioned there. And in this way I was able, O 
Peter, to learn from the law what the law did not know. But even if the law had not given indications from 
which it might be gathered that the God who made the world is imperfect, it was still possible for me to 
infer from those evils which are done in this world, and are not corrected, either that its creator is 
powerless, if he cannot correct what is done amiss; or else, if he does not wish to remove the evils, that he 
is himself evil; but if he neither can nor will, that he is neither powerful nor good. And from this it cannot 
but be concluded that there is another God more excellent and more powerful than all. If you have aught 
to say to this, say on.” 


CHAPTER LV 
SIMON’S OBJECTIONS TURNED AGAINST HIMSELF 


Peter answered: “O Simon, they are wont to conceive such absurdities against God who do not read the 
law with the instruction of masters, but account themselves teachers, and think that they can understand 
the law, though he has not explained it to them who has learned of the Master. Nevertheless now, that we 
also may seem to follow the book of the law according to your apprehension of it; inasmuch as you say 
that the creator of the world is shown to be both impotent and evil, how is it that you do not see that that 
power of yours, which you say is superior to all, fails and lies under the very same charges? For the very 
same thing may be said of it, that it is either powerless, since it does not correct those things which here 
are done amiss; or if it can and will not, it is evil; or if it neither can nor will, then it is both impotent and 
imperfect. Whence that new power of yours is not only found liable to a similar charge, but even to a 
worse one, if, in addition to all these things, it is believed to be, when it is not. For He who created the 
world, His existence is manifest by His very operation in creating the world, as you yourself also confess. 
But this power which you say that you alone know, affords no indication of itself, by which we might 
perceive, at least, that it is, and subsists.” 


CHAPTER LVI 
NO GOD ABOVE THE CREATOR 


“What kind of conduct, then, would it be that we should forsake God, in whose world we live and enjoy all 
things necessary for life, and follow I know not whom, from whom we not only obtain no good, but cannot 
even know that he exists? Nor truly does he exist. For whether you call him light, and brighter than that 
light which we see, you borrow that very name from the Creator of the world; or whether you say that he 
is a substance above all, you derive from Him the idea with enlargement of speech. Whether you make 
mention of mind, or goodness, or life, or whatever else, you borrow the words from Him. Since, then, you 
have nothing new concerning that power you speak of, not only as regards understanding, but even in 
respect of naming him, how do you introduce a new God, for whom you cannot even find a new name? For 
not only is the Creator of the world called a Power, but even the ministers of His glory, and all the 
heavenly host. Do you not then think it better that we should follow our Creator God, as a Father who 
trains us and endows us as He knows how? But if, as you say, there be some God more benignant than all, 
it is certain that he will not be angry with us; or if he be angry, he is evil. For if our God is angry and 
punishes, He is not evil, but righteous, for He corrects and amends His own sons. But he who has no 
concern with us, if he shall punish us, how should he be good? Inflicting punishments upon us because we 
have not been drawn by vain imaginations to forsake our own Father and follow him, how can you assert 
that he is so good, when he cannot be regarded as even just?” 


CHAPTER LVII 


SIMON’S INCONSISTENCY 


Then Simon: “Do you so far err, Peter, as not to know that our souls were made by that good God, the 
most excellent of all, but they have been brought down as captives into this world?” To this Peter 
answered: “Then he is not unknown by all, as you said a little while ago; and yet how did the good God 
permit his souls to be taken captive, if he be a power over all?” Then Simon said: “He sent God the creator 
to make the world; and he, when he had made it, gave out that himself was God.” Then Peter said: “Then 
he is not, as you said, unknown to Him who made the world; nor are souls ignorant of him, if indeed they 
were stolen away from him. To whom, then, can he be unknown, if both the Creator of the world know 
him, as having been sent by him; and all souls know him, as having been violently withdrawn from him? 
Then, further, I wish you would tell us whether he who sent the creator of the world did not know that he 
would not keep faith? For if he did not know it, then he was not prescient; while if he foreknew it, and 
suffered it, he is himself guilty of this deed, since he did not prevent it; but if he could not, then he is not 
omnipotent. But if, knowing it as good, he did not prohibit it, he is found to be better, who presumed to do 
that which he who sent him did not know to be good.” 


CHAPTER LVIII 


SIMON’S GOD UNJUST 


Then Simon said: “He receives those who will come to him, and does them good.” Peter answered: “But 
there is nothing new in this; for He whom you acknowledge to be the Creator of the world also does so.” 
Then Simon: “But the good God bestows salvation if he is only acknowledged; but the creator of the world 
demands also that the law be fulfilled.” Then said Peter: “He saves adulterers and men-slayers, if they 
know him; but good, and sober, and merciful persons, if they do not know him, in consequence of their 
having no information concerning him, he does not save! Great and good truly is he whom you proclaim, 
who is not so much the saviour of the evil, as he is one who shows no mercy to the good.” Then Simon: “It 
is truly very difficult for man to know him, as long as he is in the flesh; for blacker than all darkness, and 
heavier than all clay, is this body with which the soul is surrounded.” Then says Peter: “That good God of 
yours demands things which are difficult; but He who is truly God seeks easier things. Let him then, since 
he is so good, leave us with our Father and Creator; and when once we depart from the body, and leave 
that darkness that you speak of, we shall more easily know Him; and then the soul shall better understand 
that God is its Creator, and shall remain with Him, and shall no more be harassed with diverse 
imaginations; nor shall wish to betake itself to another power, which is known to none but Simon only, and 
which is of such goodness that no one can come to it, unless he be first guilty of impiety towards his own 
father! I know not how this power can be called either good or just, which no one can please except by 
acting impiously towards him by whom he was made!” 


CHAPTER LIX 
THE CREATOR OUR FATHER 


Then Simon: “It is not impious for the sake of greater profit and advantage to flee to him who is of richer 
glory.” Then Peter: “If, as you say, it is not impious to flee to a stranger, it is at all events much more pious 
to remain with our own father, even if he be poor. But if you do not think it impious to leave our father, 
and flee to another, as being better than he; and you do not believe that our Creator will take this amiss; 
much more the good God will not be angry, because, when we were strangers to him, we have not fled to 
him, but have remained with our own Creator. Yea, I think he will rather commend us the more for this, 
that we have kept faith with God our Creator; for he will consider that, if we had been his creatures, we 
should never have been seduced by the allurements of any other to forsake him. For if any one, allured by 
richer promises, shall leave his own father and betake himself to a stranger, it may be that he will leave 
him in his turn, and go to another who shall promise him greater things, and this the rather because he is 
not his son, since he could leave even him who by nature was his father.” Then Simon said: “But what if 
souls are from him, and do not know him, and he is truly their father?” 


CHAPTER LX 
THE CREATOR THE SUPREME GOD 


Then Peter said: “You represent him as weak enough. For if, as you say, he is more powerful than all, it 
can never be believed the weaker wrenched the spoils from the stronger. Or if God the Creator was able 
by violence to bring down souls into this world, how can it be that, when they are separated from the body 
and freed from the bonds of captivity, the good God shall call them to the sufferance of punishment, on the 
ground that they, either through his remissness or weakness, were dragged away to this place, and were 
involved in the body, as in the darkness of ignorance? You seem to me not to know what a father and a 
God is: but I could tell you both whence souls are, and when and how they were made; but it is not 
permitted to me now to disclose these things to you, who are in such error in respect of the knowledge of 
God.” Then said Simon: “A time will come when you shall be sorry that you did not understand me 
speaking of the ineffable power.” Then said Peter: “Give us then, as I have often said, as being yourself a 
new God, or as having yourself come down from him, some new sense, by means of which we may know 
that new God of whom you speak; for those five senses, which God our Creator has given us, keep faith to 


their own Creator, and do not perceive that there is any other God, for so their nature necessitates them.” 


CHAPTER LXI 


IMAGINATION 


To this Simon answered: “Apply your mind to those things which I am going to say, and cause it, walking 
in peaceable paths, to attain to those things which I shall demonstrate. Listen now, therefore. Did you 
never in thought reach forth your mind into regions or islands situated far away, and remain so fixed in 
them, that you could not even see the people that were before you, or know where yourself were sitting, 
by reason of the delightfulness of those things on which you were gazing?” And Peter said: “It is true, 
Simon, this has often occurred to me.” Then Simon said: “In this way now reach forth your sense into 
heaven, yea above the heaven, and behold that there must be some place beyond the world, or outside the 
world, in which there is neither heaven nor earth, and where no shadow of these things produces 
darkness; and consequently, since there are neither bodies in it, nor darkness occasioned by bodies, there 
must of necessity be immense light; and consider of what sort that light must be, which is never 
succeeded by darkness. For if the light of this sun fills this whole world, how great do you suppose that 
bodiless and infinite light to be? So great, doubtless, that this light of the sun would seem to be darkness 
and not light, in comparison.” 


CHAPTER LXII 
PETER’S EXPERIENCE OF IMAGINATION 


When Simon thus spoke, Peter answered: “Now listen patiently concerning both these matters, that is, 
concerning the example of stretching out the senses, and concerning the immensity of light. I know that I 
myself, O Simon, have sometimes in thought extended my sense, as you say, into regions and islands 
situated afar off, and have seen them with my mind not less than if it had been with my eyes. When I was 
at Capernaum, occupied in the taking of fishes, and sat upon a rock, holding in my hand a hook attached 
to a line, and fitted for deceiving the fishes, I was so absorbed that I did not feel a fish adhering to it while 
my mind eagerly ran through my beloved Jerusalem, to which I had frequently gone up, waking, for the 
sake of offerings and prayers. But I was accustomed also to admire this Caesarea, hearing of it from 
others, and to long to see it; and I seemed to myself to see it, although I had never been in it; and I 
thought of it what was suitable to be thought of a great city, its gates, walls, baths, streets, lanes, markets, 
and the like, in accordance with what I had seen in other cities; and to such an extent was I delighted with 
the intentness of such inspection, that, as you said, I neither saw one who was present and standing by 
me, nor knew where myself was sitting.” Then said Simon: “Now you say well.” 


CHAPTER LXIII 
PETER’S REVERIE 


Then Peter: “In short, when I did not perceive, through the occupation of my mind, that I had caught a 
very large fish which was attached to the hook, and that although it was dragging the hook-line from my 
hand, my brother Andrew, who was sitting by me, seeing me in a reverie and almost ready to fall, 
thrusting his elbow into my side as if he would awaken me from sleep, said: Do you not see, Peter, what a 
large fish you have caught? Are you out of your senses, that you are thus in a stupor of astonishment? Tell 
me, What is the matter with you?’ But I was angry with him for a little, because he had withdrawn me 
from the delight of those things which I was contemplating; then I answered that I was not suffering from 
any malady, but that I was mentally gazing on the beloved Jerusalem, and at the same time on Caesarea; 
and that, while I was indeed with him in the body, in my mind I was wholly carried away thither. But he, I 
know not whence inspired, uttered a hidden and secret word of truth.” 


CHAPTER LXIV 
ANDREW’S REBUKE 


“Give over,’ says he, O Peter. What is it that you are doing? For those who are beginning to be possessed 
with a demon, or to be disturbed in their minds, begin in this way. They are first carried away by fancies 
to some pleasant and delightful things, then they are poured out in vain and fond motions towards things 
which have no existence. Now this happens from a certain disease of mind, by reason of which they see 
not the things which are, but long to bring to their sight those which are not. But thus it happens also to 
those who are suffering phrenzy, and seem to themselves to see many images, because their soul, being 
torn and withdrawn from its place by excess of cold or of heat, suffers a failure of its natural service. But 
those also who are in distress through thirst, when they fall asleep, seem to themselves to see rivers and 
fountains, and to drink; but this befalls them through being distressed by the dryness of the unmoistened 
body. Wherefore it is certain that this occurs through some ailment either of the soul or body.’ 


CHAPTER LXV 
FALLACY OF IMAGINATION 


“In short, that you may receive the faith of the matter; concerning Jerusalem, which I had often seen, I 
told my brother what places and what gatherings of people I had seemed to myself to see. But also 
concerning Caesarea, which I had never seen, I nevertheless contended that it was such as I had 
conceived it in my mind and thought. But when I came hither, and saw nothing at all like to those things 
which I had seen in phantasy, I blamed myself, and observed distinctly, that I had assigned to it gates, and 
walls, and buildings from others which I had seen, taking the likeness in reality from others. Nor indeed 
can any one imagine anything new, and of which no form has ever existed. For even if any one should 
fashion from his imagination bulls with five heads, he only forms them with five heads out of those which 
he has seen with one head. And you therefore, now, if truly you seem to yourself to perceive anything with 
your thought, and to look above the heavens, there is no doubt but that you imagine them from those 
things which you see, placed as you are upon the earth. But if you think that there is easy access for your 
mind above the heavens, and that you are able to conceive the things that are there, and to apprehend 
knowledge of that immense light, I think that for him who can comprehend these things, it were easier to 
throw his sense, which knows how to ascend thither, into the heart and breast of some one of us who 
stand by, and to tell what thoughts he is cherishing in his breast. If therefore you can declare the thoughts 
of the heart of any one of us, who is not pre-engaged in your favour, we shall perhaps be able to believe 
you, that you are able to know those things that are above the heavens, although these are much loftier.” 


CHAPTER LXVI 
EXISTENCE AND CONCEPTION 


To this Simon replied: “O thou who hast woven a web of many frivolities, listen now. It is impossible that 
anything which comes into a man’s thoughts should not also subsist in truth and reality. For things that do 
not subsist, have no appearances; but things that have no appearances, cannot present themselves to our 
thoughts.” Then said Peter: “If everything that can come into our thoughts has a subsistence, then, with 
respect to that place of immensity which you say is outside the world, if one thinks in his heart that it is 
light, and another that it is darkness, how can one and the same place be both light and darkness, 
according to their different thoughts concerning it?” Then said Simon: “Let pass for the present what I 
have said; and tell us what you suppose to be above the heavens.” 


CHAPTER LXVII 


THE LAW TEACHES OF IMMENSITY 


Then said Peter: “If you believed concerning the true fountain of light, I could instruct you what and of 
what sort is that which is immense, and should render, not a vain fancy, but a consistent and necessary 
account of the truth, and should make use, not of sophistical assertions, but testimonies of the law and 
nature, that you might know that the law especially contains what we ought to believe in regard to 
immensity. But if the doctrine of immensity is not unknown to the law, then assuredly, nought else can be 
unknown to it; and therefore it is a false supposition of yours, that there is anything of which the law is 
not cognisant. Much more shall nothing be unknown to Him who gave the law. Yet I cannot speak anything 
to you of immensity and of those things which are without limit, unless first you either accept our account 
of those heavens which are bounded by a certain limit, or else propound your own account of them. But if 
you cannot understand concerning those which are comprehended within fixed boundaries, much more 
can you neither know nor learn anything concerning those which are without limit.” 


CHAPTER LXVIII 
THE VISIBLE AND THE INVISIBLE HEAVEN 


To this Simon answered: “It seems to me to be better to believe simply that God is, and that that heaven 
which we see is the only heaven in the whole universe.” But Peter said: “Not so; but it is proper to confess 
one God who truly is; but that there are heavens, which were made by Him, as also the law says, of which 
one is the higher, in which also is contained the visible firmament; and that that higher heaven is 
perpetual and eternal, with those who dwell in it; but that this visible heaven is to be dissolved and to 
pass away at the end of the world, in order that that heaven which is older and higher may appear after 
the judgment to the holy and the worthy.” To this Simon answered: “That these things are so, as you Say, 
may appear to those who believe them; but to him who seeks for reasons of these things, it is impossible 
that they can be produced from the law, and especially concerning the immensity of light.” 


CHAPTER LXIxX 
FAITH AND REASON 


Then Peter: “Do not think that we say that these things are only to be received by faith, but also that they 
are to be asserted by reason. For indeed it is not safe to commit these things to bare faith without reason, 
since assuredly truth cannot be without reason. And therefore he who has received these things fortified 
by reason, can never lose them; whereas he who receives them without proofs, by an assent to a simple 
statement of them, can neither keep them safely, nor is certain if they are true; because he who easily 
believes, also easily yields. But he who has sought reason for those things which he has believed and 
received, as though bound by chains of reason itself, can never be torn away or separated from those 
things which he hath believed. And therefore, according as any one is more anxious in demanding a 
reason, by so much will he be the firmer in preserving his faith.” 


CHAPTER LXx 
ADJOURNMENT 


To this Simon replied: “It is a great thing which you promise, that the eternity of boundless light can be 
shown from the law.” And when Peter said, “I shall show it whenever you please,” Simon answered: “Since 
now it is a late hour, I shall stand by you and oppose you to-morrow; and if you can prove that this world 
was created, and that souls are immortal, you shall have me to assist you in your preaching.” When he had 
said thus, he departed, and was followed by a third part of all the people who had come with him, who 
were about one thousand men. But the rest with bended knees prostrated themselves before Peter; and 
he, invoking upon them the name of God, cured some who had demons, healed others who were sick, and 
so dismissed the people rejoicing, commanding them to come early the next day. But Peter, when the 
crowds had withdrawn, commanded the table to be spread on the ground, in the open air, in the court 
where the disputation had been held, and sat down together with those eleven; but I dined reclining with 
some others who also had made a beginning of hearing the word of God, and were greatly beloved. 


CHAPTER LXXxI 
SEPARATION FROM THE UNCLEAN 


But Peter, most benignantly regarding me, lest haply that separation might cause me sorrow, says to me: 
“Tt is not from pride, O Clement, that I do not eat with those who have not yet been purified; but I fear lest 
perhaps I should injure myself, and do no good to them. For this I would have you know for certain, that 
every one who has at any time worshipped idols, and has adored those whom the pagans call gods, or has 
eaten of the things sacrificed to them, is not without an unclean spirit; for he has become a guest of 
demons, and has been partaker with that demon of which he has formed the image in his mind, either 
through fear or love. And by these means he is not free from an unclean spirit, and therefore needs the 
purification of baptism, that the unclean spirit may go out of him, which has made its abode in the inmost 
affections of his soul, and what is worse, gives no indication that it lurks within, for fear it should be 
exposed and expelled.” 


CHAPTER LXXxII 
THE REMEDY 


“For these unclean spirits love to dwell in the bodies of men, that they may fulfil their own desires by their 
service, and, inclining the motions of their souls to those things which they themselves desire, may 
compel them to obey their own lusts, that they may become wholly vessels of demons. One of whom is this 
Simon, who is seized with such disease, and cannot now be healed, because he is sick in his will and 
purpose. Nor does the demon dwell in him against his will; and therefore, if any one would drive it out of 
him, since it is inseparable from himself, and, so to speak, has now become his very soul, he should seem 
rather to kill him, and to incur the guilt of manslaughter. Let no one of you therefore be saddened at being 
separated from eating with us, for every one ought to observe that it is for just so long a time as he 
pleases. For he who wishes soon to be baptized is separated but for a little time, but he for a longer who 
wishes to be baptized later. Every one therefore has it in his own power to demand a shorter or a longer 
time for his repentance; and therefore it lies with you, when you wish it, to come to our table; and not 
with us, who are not permitted to take food with any one who has not been baptized. It is rather you, 
therefore, who hinder us from eating with you, if you interpose delays in the way of your purification, and 
defer your baptism.” Having said thus, and having blessed, he took food. And afterwards, when he had 
given thanks to God, he went into the house and went to bed; and we all did the like, for it was now night. 


Book III 


CHAPTER I 


PEARLS BEFORE SWINE 


Meantime Peter, rising at the crowing of the cock, and wishing to rouse us, found us awake, the evening 
light still burning; and when, according to custom, he had saluted us, and we had all sat down, he thus 
began. “Nothing is more difficult, my brethren, than to reason concerning the truth in the presence of a 
mixed multitude of people. For that which is may not be spoken to all as it is, on account of those who 
hear wickedly and treacherously; yet it is not proper to deceive, on account of those who desire to hear 
the truth sincerely. What, then, shall he do who has to address a mixed multitude? Shall he conceal what 
is true? How, then, shall he instruct those who are worthy? But if he set forth pure truth to those who do 
not desire to obtain salvation, he does injury to Him by whom he has been sent, and from whom he has 
received commandment not to throw the pearls of His words before swine and dogs, who, striving against 
them with arguments and sophisms, roll them in the mud of carnal understanding, and by their barkings 
and base answers break and weary the preachers of God’s word. Wherefore I also, for the most part, by 
using a certain circumlocution, endeavour to avoid publishing the chief knowledge concerning the 
Supreme Divinity to unworthy ears.” Then, beginning from the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
he briefly and plainly expounded to us, so that all of us hearing him wondered that men have forsaken the 
truth, and have turned themselves to vanity. 


CHAPTER XII 


SECOND DAY’S DISCUSSION 


But when the day had dawned, some one came in and said: “There is a very great multitude waiting in the 
court, and in the midst of them stands Simon, endeavouring to preoccupy the ears of the people with most 
wicked persuasions.” Then Peter, immediately going out, stood in the place where he had disputed the day 
before, and all the people turning to him with joy, gave heed to him. But when Simon perceived that the 
people rejoiced at the sight of Peter, and were moved to love him, he said in confusion: “I wonder at the 
folly of men, who call me a magician, and love Peter; whereas, having knowledge of me of old, they ought 
to love me rather. And therefore from this sign those who have sense may understand that Peter may 
rather seem to be the magician, since affection is not borne to me, to whom it is almost due from 
acquaintance, but is abundantly expended upon him, to whom it is not due by any familiarity.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
SIMON A SEDUCER 


While Simon was talking on in this style, Peter, having saluted the people in his usual way, thus answered: 
“O Simon, his own conscience is sufficient for every one to confute him; but if you wonder at this, that 
those who are acquainted with you not only do not love you but even hate you, learn the reason from me. 
Since you are a seducer you profess to proclaim the truth; and on this account you had many friends who 
had a desire to learn the truth. But when they saw in you things contrary to what you professed, they 
being, as I said, lovers of truth, began not only not to love you, but even to hate you. But yet they did not 
immediately forsake you, because you still promised that you could show them what is true. As long, 
therefore, as no one was present who could show them, they bore with you; but since the hope of better 
instruction has dawned upon them, they despise you, and seek to know what they understand to be better. 
And you indeed, acting by nefarious arts, thought at first that you should escape detection. But you are 
detected. For you are driven into a corner, and, contrary to your expectation, you are made notorious, not 
only as being ignorant of the truth, but as being unwilling to hear it from those who know it. For if you 
had been willing to hear, that saying would have been exemplified in you, of Him who said that there is 
nothing hidden which shall not be known, nor covered which shall not be disclosed.’” 


CHAPTER XIV 
SIMON CLAIMS THE FULFILMENT OF PETER’S PROMISE 


While Peter spoke these words, and others to the same effect, Simon answered: “I will not have you detain 
me with long speeches, Peter; I claim from you what you promised yesterday. You then said that you could 
show that the law teaches concerning the immensity of the eternal light, and that there are only two 
heavens, and these created, and that the higher is the abode of that light, in which the ineffable Father 


dwells alone for ever; but that after the pattern of that heaven is made this visible heaven, which you 
asserted is to pass away. You said, therefore, that the Father of all is one, because there cannot be two 
infinites; else neither of them would be infinite, because in that in which the one subsists, he makes a 
limit of the subsistence of the other. Since then you not only promised this, but are able to show it from 
the law, leave off other matters and set about this.” Then Peter said: “If I were asked to speak of these 
things only on your account, who come only for the purpose of contradicting, you should never hear a 
single discourse from me; but seeing it is necessary that the husbandman, wishing to sow good ground, 
should sow some seeds, either in stony places, or places that are to be trodden of men, or in places filled 
with brambles and briers (as our Master also set forth, indicating by these the diversities of the purposes 
of several souls), I shall not delay.” 


CHAPTER XV 
SIMON’S ARROGANCE 


Then said Simon: “You seem to me to be angry; but if it be so, it is not necessary to enter into the 
conflict.” Then Peter: “I see that you perceive that you are to be convicted, and you wish politely to escape 
from the contest; for what have you seen to have made me angry against you, a man desiring to deceive so 
great a multitude, and when you have nothing to say, pretending moderation, who also command, 
forsooth, by your authority that the controversy shall be conducted as you please, and not as order 
demands?” Then Simon: “I shall enforce myself to bear patiently your unskilfulness, that I may show that 
you indeed wish to seduce the people, but that I teach the truth. But now I refrain from a discussion 
concerning that boundless light. Answer me, therefore, what I ask of you. Since God, as you say, made all 
things, whence comes evil?” Then said Peter: “To put questions in this way is not the part of an opponent, 
but of a learner. If therefore you wish to learn, confess it; and I shall first teach you how you ought to 
learn, and when you have learned to listen, then straightway I shall begin to teach you. But if you do not 
wish to learn, as though you knew all things, I shall first set forth the faith which I preach, and do you also 
set forth what you think to be true; and when the profession of each of us has been disclosed, let our 
hearers judge whose discourse is supported by truth.” To this Simon answered: “This is a good joke: 
behold a fellow who offers to teach me! Nevertheless I shall suffer you, and bear with your ignorance and 
your arrogance. I confess, then, I do wish to learn; let us see how you can teach me.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
EXISTENCE OF EVIL 


Then Peter said: “If you truly wish to learn, then first learn this, how unskilfully you have framed your 
question; for you say, Since God has created all things, whence is evil? But before you asked this, three 
sorts of questions should have had the precedence: First, Whether there be evil? Secondly, What evil is? 
Thirdly, To whom it is, and whence?” To this Simon answered: “Oh thou most unskilful and unlearned, is 
there any man who does not confess that there is evil in this life? Whence I also, thinking that you had 
even the common sense of all men, asked, whence evil is; not as wishing to learn, since I know all things, 
least of all from you, who know nothing, but that I might show you to be ignorant of all things. And that 
you may not suppose that it is because I am angry that I speak somewhat sternly, know that I am moved 
with compassion for those who are present, whom you are attempting to deceive.” Then Peter said: “The 
more wicked are you, if you can do such wrong, not being angry; but smoke must rise where there is fire. 
Nevertheless I shall tell you, lest I should seem to take you up with words, so as not to answer to those 
things which you have spoken disorderly. You say that all confess the existence of evil, which is verily 
false; for, first of all, the whole Hebrew nation deny its existence.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


NOT ADMITTED BY ALL 


Then Simon, interrupting his discourse, said: “They do rightly who say that there is no evil.” Then Peter 
answered: “We do not propose to speak of this now, but only to state the fact that the existence of evil is 
not universally admitted. But the second question that you should have asked is, What is evil?—a 
substance, an accident, or an act? And many other things of the same sort. And after that, towards what, 
or how it is, or to whom it is evil,—whether to God, or to angels, or to men, to the righteous or the wicked, 
to all or to some, to one’s self or to no one? And then you should inquire, Whence it is?—whether from 
God, or from nothing; whether it has always been, or has had its beginning in time; whether it is useful or 
useless? and many other things which a proposition of this sort demands.” To this Simon answered: 
“Pardon me; I was in error concerning the first question; but suppose that I now ask first, whether evil is 
or not?” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


MANNER OF CONDUCTING THE DISCUSSION 


Then Peter said: “In what way do you put the question; as wishing to learn, or to teach or for the sake of 
raising the question? If indeed as wishing to learn, I have something to teach you first, that coming by 
consequence and the right order of doctrine, you may understand from yourself what evil is. But if you put 
the question as an instructor, I have no need to be taught by you, for I have a Master from whom I have 
learned all things. But if you ask merely for the sake of raising a question and disputing, let each of us 
first set forth his opinion, and so let the matter be debated. For it is not reasonable that you should ask as 
one wishing to learn, and contradict as one teaching, so that after my answer it should be in your 
discretion to say whether I have spoken well or ill. Wherefore you cannot stand in the place of a gainsayer 
and be judge of what we say. And therefore, as I said, if a discussion is to be held, let each of us state his 
sentiments; and while we are placed in conflict, these religious hearers will be just judges.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
DESIRE OF INSTRUCTION 


Then Simon said: “Does it not seem to you to be absurd that an unskilled people should sit in judgment 
upon our sayings?” Then Peter: “It is not so; for what perhaps is less clear to one, can be investigated by 
many, for oftentimes even a popular rumour has the aspect of a prophecy. But in addition to all this, all 
these people stand here constrained by the love of God, and by a desire to know the truth, and therefore 
all these are to be regarded as one, by reason of their affection being one and the same towards the truth; 
as, on the other hand, two are many and diverse, if they disagree with each other. But if you wish to 
receive an indication how all these people who stand before us are as one man, consider from their very 
silence and quietness how with all patience, as you see, they do honour to the truth of God, even before 
they learn it, for they have not yet learned the greater observance which they owe to it. Wherefore I hope, 
through the mercy of God, that He will accept the religious purpose of their mind towards Him, and will 
give the palm of victory to him who preaches the truth, that He may make manifest to them the herald of 
truth.” 


CHAPTER XX 


COMMON PRINCIPLES 


Then Simon: “On what subject do you wish the discussion to be held? Tell me, that I also may define what 
I think, and so the inquiry may begin.” And Peter answered: “If indeed, you will do as I think right, I would 
have it done according to the precept of my Master, who first of all commanded the Hebrew nation, whom 
He knew to have knowledge of God, and that it is He who made the world, not that they should inquire 
about Him whom they knew, but that, knowing Him, they should investigate His will and His 
righteousness; because it is placed in men’s power that, searching into these things, they may find, and 
do, and observe those things concerning which they are to be judged. Therefore He commanded us to 
inquire, not whence evil cometh, as you asked just now, but to seek the righteousness of the good God, 
and His kingdom; and all these things, says He, shall be added to you.” Then Simon said: “Since these 
things are commanded to Hebrews, as having a right knowledge of God, and being of opinion that every 
one has it in his power to do these things concerning which he is to be judged,—but my opinion differs 
from theirs,—where do you wish me to begin?” 


CHAPTER XXI 


FREEDOM OF THE WILL 


Then said Peter: “I advise that the first inquiry be, whether it be in our power to know whence we are to 
be judged.” But Simon said: “Not so; but concerning God, about whom all who are present are desirous to 
hear.” Then Peter: “You admit, then, that something is in the power of the will: only confess this, if it is so, 
and let us inquire, as you say, concerning God.” To this Simon answered: “By no means.” Then Peter said: 
“Tf, then, nothing is in our power, it is useless for us to inquire anything concerning God, since it is not in 
the power of those who seek to find; hence I said well, that this should be the first inquiry, whether 
anything is in the power of the will.” Then said Simon: “We cannot even understand this that you say, if 
there is anything in the power of the will.” But Peter, seeing that he was turning to contention, and, 
through fear of being overcome, was confounding all things as being in general uncertain, answered: 
“How then do you know that it is not in the power of man to know anything, since this very thing at least 
you know?” 


CHAPTER XXII 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Then Simon said: “I know not whether I know even this; for every one, according as it is decreed to him 
by fate, either does, or understands, or suffers.” Then Peter said: “See, my brethren, into what absurdities 
Simon has fallen, who before my coming was teaching that men have it in their power to be wise and to do 
what they will, but now, driven into a corner by the force of my arguments, he denies that man has any 


power either of perceiving or of acting; and yet he presumes to profess himself to be a teacher! But tell 
me how then God judges according to truth every one for his doings, if men have it not in their own power 
to do anything? If this opinion be held, all things are torn up by the roots; vain will be the desire of 
following after goodness; yea, even in vain do the judges of the world administer laws and punish those 
who do amiss, for they had it not in their power not to sin; vain also will be the laws of nations which 
assign penalties to evil deeds. Miserable also will those be who laboriously keep righteousness; but 
blessed those who, living in pleasure, exercise tyranny, living in luxury and wickedness. According to this, 
therefore, there can be neither righteousness, nor goodness, nor any virtue, nor, as you would have it, any 
God. But, O Simon, I know why you have spoken thus: truly because you wished to avoid inquiry, lest you 
should be openly confuted; and therefore you say that it is not in the power of man to perceive or to 
discern anything. But if this had really been your opinion, you would not surely, before my coming, have 
professed yourself before the people to be a teacher. I say, therefore, that man is under his own control.” 
Then said Simon: “What is the meaning of being under his own control? Tell us.” To this Peter: “If nothing 
can be learned, why do you wish to hear?” And Simon said: “You have nothing to answer to this.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
ORIGIN OF EVIL 


Then said Peter: “I shall speak, not as under compulsion from you, but at the request of the hearers. The 
power of choice is the sense of the soul, possessing a quality by which it can be inclined towards what 
acts it wills.” Then Simon, applauding Peter for what he had spoken, said: “Truly you have expounded it 
magnificently and incomparably, for it is my duty to bear testimony to your speaking well. Now if you will 
explain to me this which I now ask you, in all things else I shall submit to you. What I wish to learn, then, 
is this: if what God wishes to be, is; and what He does not wish to be, is not. Answer me this.” Then Peter: 
“Tf you do not know that you are asking an absurd and incompetent question, I shall pardon you and 
explain; but if you are aware that you are asking inconsequently, you do not well.” Then Simon said: “I 
swear by the Supreme Divinity, whatsoever that may be, which judges and punishes those who sin, that I 
know not what I have said inconsequently, or what absurdity there is in my words, that is, in those that I 
have just uttered.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


GOD THE AUTHOR OF GOOD, NOT OF EVIL 


To this Peter answered: “Since, then, you confess that you are ignorant, now learn. Your question 
demanded our deliverance on two matters that are contrary to one another. For every motion is divided 
into two parts, so that a certain part is moved by necessity, and another by will; and those things which 
are moved by necessity are always in motion, those which are moved by will, not always. For example, the 
sun’s motion is performed by necessity to complete its appointed circuit, and every state and service of 
heaven depends upon necessary motions. But man directs the voluntary motions of his own actions. And 
thus there are some things which have been created for this end, that in their services they should be 
subject to necessity, and should be unable to do aught else than what has been assigned to them; and 
when they have accomplished this service, the Creator of all things, who thus arranged them according to 
His will, preserves them. But there are other things, in which there is a power of will, and which have a 
free choice of doing what they will. These, as I have said, do not remain always in that order in which they 
were created: but according as their will leads them, and the judgment of their mind inclines them, they 
effect either good or evil; and therefore He hath proposed rewards to those who do well, and penalties to 
those who do evil. 


CHAPTER XXV 


"WHO HATH RESISTED HIS WILL?” 


You say, therefore, if God wishes anything to be, it is; and if He do not wish it, it is not. But if I were to 
answer that what He wishes is, and what He wishes not is not, you would say that then He wishes the evil 
things to be which are done in the world, since everything that He wishes is, and everything that He 
wishes not is not. But if I had answered that it is not so that what God wishes is, and what He wishes not 
is not, then you would retort upon me that God must then be powerless, if He cannot do what He wills; 
and you would be all the more petulant, as thinking that you had got a victory, though had said nothing to 
the point. Therefore you are ignorant, O Simon, yea very ignorant, how the will of God acts in each 
individual case. For some things, as we have said, He has so willed to be, that they cannot be otherwise 
than as they are ordained by Him; and to these He has assigned neither rewards nor punishments; but 
those which He has willed to be so that they have it in their power to do what they will, He has assigned 
to them according to their actions and their wills, to earn either rewards or punishments. Since, therefore, 
as I have informed you, all things that are moved are divided into two parts, according to the distinction 
that I formerly stated, everything that God wills is, and everything that He wills not is not. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
NO GOODNESS WITHOUT LIBERTY 


To this Simon answered: “Was not He able to make us all such that we should be good, and that we should 
not have it in our power to be otherwise?” Peter answered: “This also is an absurd question. For if He had 
made us of an unchangeable nature and incapable of being moved away from good, we should not be 
really good, because we could not be aught else; and it would not be of our purpose that we were good; 
and what we did would not be ours, but of the necessity of our nature. But how can that be called good 
which is not done of purpose? And on this account the world required long periods, until the number of 
souls which were predestined to fill it should be completed, and then that visible heaven should be folded 
up like a scroll, and that which is higher should appear, and the souls of the blessed, being restored to 
their bodies, should be ushered into light; but the souls of the wicked, for their impure actions being 
surrounded with fiery spirit, should be plunged into the abyss of unquenchable fire, to endure 
punishments through eternity. Now that these things are so, the true Prophet. has testified to us; 
concerning whom, if you wish to know that He is a prophet, I shall instruct you by innumerable 
declarations. For of those things which were spoken by Him, even now everything that He said is being 
fulfilled; and those things which He spoke with respect to the future are believed to be about to be 
fulfilled, for faith is given to the future from those things which have already come to pass.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE VISIBLE HEAVEN: WHY MADE 


But Simon, perceiving that Peter was clearly assigning a reason from the head of prophecy, from which 
the whole question is settled, declined that the discourse should take this turn; and thus answered: “Give 
me an answer to the questions that I put, and tell me, if that visible heaven is, as you say, to be dissolved, 
why was it made at first?” Peter answered: “It was made for the sake of this present life of men, that there 
might be some sort of interposition and separation, lest any unworthy one might see the habitation of the 
celestials and the abode of God Himself, which are prepared in order to be seen by those only who are of 
pure heart. But now, that is in the time of the conflict, it has pleased Him that those things be invisible, 
which are destined as a reward to the conquerers.” Then Simon said: “If the Creator is good, and the 
world is good, how shall He who is good ever destroy that which is good? But if He shall destroy that 
which is good, how shall He Himself be thought to be good? But if He shall dissolve and destroy it as evil, 
how shall He not appear to be evil, who has made that which is evil?” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


WHY TO BE DISSOLVED 


To this Peter replied: “Since we have promised not to run away from your blasphemies, we endure them 
patiently, for you shall yourself render an account for the things that you speak. Listen now, therefore. If 
indeed that heaven which is visible and transient had been made for its own sake, there would have been 
some reason in what you Say, that it ought not to be dissolved. But if it was made not for its own sake, but 
for the sake of something else, it must of necessity be dissolved, that that for which it seems to have been 
made may appear. As I might say, by way of illustration, however fairly and carefully the shell of the egg 
may seem to have been formed, it is yet necessary that it be broken and opened, that the chick may issue 
from it, and that may appear for which the form of the whole egg seems to have been moulded. So also, 
therefore, it is necessary that the condition of this world pass away, that that sublimer condition of the 
heavenly kingdom may shine forth.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
CORRUPTIBLE AND TEMPORARY THINGS MADE BY THE INCORRUPTIBLE AND ETERNAL 


Then Simon: “It does not seem to me that the heaven, which has been made by God, can be dissolved. For 
things made by the Eternal One are eternal, while things made by a corruptible one are temporary and 
decaying.” Then Peter: “It is not so. Indeed corruptible and temporary things of all sorts are made by 
mortal creatures; but the Eternal does not always make things corruptible, nor always incorruptible; but 
according to the will of God the Creator, so will be the things which He creates. For the power of God is 
not subject to law, but His will is law to His creatures.” Then Simon answered: “I call you back to the first 
question. You said now that God is visible to no one; but when that heaven shall be dissolved, and that 
superior condition of the heavenly kingdom shall shine forth, then those who are pure in heart shall see 
God; which statement is contrary to the law, for there it is written that God said, None shall see my face 
and live.’” 


CHAPTER XXX 
HOW THE PURE IN HEART SEE GOD 


Then Peter answered: “To those who do not read the law according to the tradition of Moses, my speech 
appears to be contrary to it; but I will show you how it is not contradictory. God is seen by the mind, not 
by the body; by the spirit, not by the flesh. Whence also angels, who are spirits, see God; and therefore 
men, as long as they are men, cannot see Him. But after the resurrection of the dead, when they shall 
have been made like the angels, they shall be able to see God. And thus my statement is not contrary to 
the law; neither is that which our Master said, Blessed are they of a pure heart, for they shall see God.’ 
For He showed that a time shall come in which of men shall be made angels, who in the spirit of their 
mind shall see God.” After these and many similar sayings, Simon began to assert with many oaths, 
saying: “Concerning one thing only render me a reason, whether the soul is immortal, and I shall submit 
to your will in all things. But let it be to-morrow, for to-day it is late.” When therefore Peter began to 
speak, Simon went out, and with him a very few of his associates; and that for shame. But all the rest, 
turning to Peter, on bended knees prostrated themselves before him; and some of those who were afflicted 
with diverse sicknesses, or invaded by demons, were healed by the prayer of Peter, and departed 
rejoicing, as having obtained at once the doctrine of the true God, and also His mercy. When therefore the 
crowds had withdrawn, and only we his attendants remained with him, we sat down on couches placed on 
the ground, each one recognising his accustomed place, and having taken food, and given thanks to God, 
we went to sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


DILIGENCE IN STUDY 


But on the following day, Peter, as usual, rising before dawn, found us already awake and ready to listen; 
and thus began: “I entreat you, my brethren and fellow-servants, that if any of you is not able to wake, he 
should not torment himself through respect to my presence, because sudden change is difficult; but if for 
a long time one gradually accustoms himself, that will not be distressing which comes of use. For we had 
not all the same training; although in course of time we shall be able to be moulded into one habit, for 
they say that custom holds the place of a second nature. But I call God to witness that I am not offended, 
if any one is not able to wake; but rather by this, if, when any one sleeps all through the night, he does not 
in the course of the day fulfil that which he omitted in the night. For it is necessary to give heed intently 
and unceasingly, to the study of doctrine, that our mind may be filled with the thought of God only: 
because in the mind which is filled with the thought of God, no place will be given to the wicked one.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


PETER’S PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


When Peter spoke thus to us, every one of us eagerly assured him, that ere now we were awake, being 
satisfied with short sleep, but that we were afraid to arouse him, because it did not become the disciples 
to command the master; “and yet even this, O Peter, we had almost ventured to take upon ourselves, 
because our hearts, agitated with longing for your words, drove sleep wholly from our eyes. But again our 
affection towards you opposed it, and did not suffer us violently to rouse you.” Then Peter said: “Since 
therefore you assert that you are willingly awake through desire of hearing, I wish to repeat to you more 
carefully, and to explain in their order, the things that were spoken yesterday without arrangement. And 
this I propose to do throughout these daily disputations, that by night, when privacy of time and place is 
afforded, I shall unfold in correct order, and by a straight line of explanation, anything that in the 
controversy has not been stated with sufficient fulness.” And then he began to point out to us how the 
yesterday’s discussion ought to have been conducted, and how it could not be so conducted on account of 
the contentiousness or the unskilfulness of his opponent; and how therefore he only made use of 
assertion, and only overthrew what was said by his adversary, but did not expound his own doctrines 
either completely or distinctly. Then repeating the several matters to us, he discussed them in regular 
order and with full reason. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
LEARNERS AND CAVILLERS 


But when the day began to be light, after prayer he went out to the crowds and stood in his accustomed 
place, for the discussion; and seeing Simon standing in the middle of the crowd, he saluted the people in 
his usual way, and said to them: “I confess that I am grieved with respect to some men, who come to us in 
this way that they may learn something, but when we begin to teach them, they profess that they 
themselves are masters, and while indeed they ask questions as ignorant persons, they contradict as 
knowing ones. But perhaps some one will say, that he who puts a question, puts it indeed in order that he 
may learn, but when that which he hears does not seem to him to be right, it is necessary that he should 
answer, and that seems to be contradiction which is not contradiction, but further inquiry. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
AGAINST ORDER IS AGAINST REASON 


“Let such a one then hear this: The teaching of all doctrine has a certain order, and there are some things 
which must be delivered first, others in the second place, and others in the third, and so all in their order; 
and if these things be delivered in their order, they become plain; but if they be brought forward out of 
order, they will seem to be spoken against reason. And therefore order is to be observed above all things, 
if we seek for the purpose of finding what we seek. For he who enters rightly upon the road, will observe 
the second place in due order, and from the second will more easily find the third; and the further he 
proceeds, so much the more will the way of knowledge become open to him, even until he arrive at the 
city of truth, whither he is bound, and which he desires to reach. But he who is unskilful, and knows not 
the way of inquiry, as a traveller in a foreign country, ignorant and wandering, if he will not employ a 
native of the country as a guide,—undoubtedly when he has strayed from the way of truth, shall remain 
outside the gates of life, and so, involved in the darkness of black night, shall walk through the paths of 
perdition. Inasmuch therefore, as, if those things which are to be sought, be sought in an orderly manner, 
they can most easily be found, but the unskilful man is ignorant of the order of inquiry, it is right that the 
ignorant man should yield to the knowing one, and first learn the order of inquiry, that so at length he may 
find the method of asking and answering.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 
LEARNING BEFORE TEACHING 


To this Simon replied: “Then truth is not the property of all, but of those only who know the art of 
disputation, which is absurd; for it cannot be, since He is equally the God of all, that all should not be 
equally able to know His will.” Then Peter: “All were made equal by Him, and to all He has given equally 
to be receptive of truth. But that none of those who are born, are born with education, but education is 
subsequent to birth, no one can doubt. Since, therefore, the birth of men holds equity in this respect, that 
all are equally capable of receiving discipline, the difference is not in nature, but in education. Who does 
not know that the things which any one learns, he was ignorant of before he learned them?” Then Simon 
said “You say truly.” Then Peter said, “If then in those arts which are in common use, one first learns and 
then teaches, how much more ought those who profess to be the educators of souls, first to learn, and so 
to teach, that they may not expose themselves to ridicule, if they promise to afford knowledge to others, 
when they themselves are unskilful?” Then Simon: “This is true in respect of those arts which are in 
common use; but in the word of knowledge, as soon as any one has heard, he has learned.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


SELF-EVIDENCE OF THE TRUTH 


Then said Peter: “If indeed one hear in an orderly and regular manner he is able to know what is true; but 
he who refuses to submit to the rule of a reformed life and a pure conversation, which truly is the proper 
result of knowledge of the truth, will not confess that he knows what he does know. For this is exactly 
what we see in the case of some who, abandoning the trades which they learned in their youth, betake 
themselves to other performances, and by way of excusing their own sloth, begin to find fault with the 
trade as unprofitable.” Then Simon: “Ought all who hear to believe that whatever they hear is true?” Then 
Peter: “Whoever hears an orderly statement of the truth, cannot by any means gainsay it, but knows that 
what is spoken is true, provided he also willingly submit to the rules of life. But those who, when they 
hear, are unwilling to betake themselves to good works, are prevented by the desire of doing evil from 
acquiescing in those things which they judge to be right. Hence it is manifest that it is in the power of the 
hearers to choose which of the two they prefer. But if all who hear were to obey, it would be rather a 
necessity of nature, leading all in one way. For as no one can be persuaded to become shorter or taller, 
because the force of nature does not permit it; so also, if either all were converted to the truth by a word, 
or all were not converted, it would be the force of nature which compelled all in the one case, and none at 
all in the other, to be converted.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
GOD RIGHTEOUS AS WELL AS GOOD 


Then said Simon: “Inform us, therefore, what he who desires to know the truth must first learn.” Then 
Peter: “Before all things it must be inquired what it is possible for man to find out. For of necessity the 
judgment of God turns upon this, if a man was able to do good and did it not. And therefore men must 
inquire whether they have it in their power by seeking to find what is good, and to do it when they have 
found it; for this is that for which they are to be judged. But more than this there is no occasion for any 
one but a prophet to know: for what is the need for men to know how the world was made? This, indeed, 
would be necessary to be learned if we had to enter upon a similar construction. But now it is sufficient 
for us, in order to the worship of God, to know that He made the world; but how He made it is no subject 
of inquiry for us, because, as I have said, it is not incumbent upon us to acquire the knowledge of that art, 
as though we were about to make something similar. But neither are we to be judged for this, why we 
have not learned how the world was made, but only for that, if we be without knowledge of its Creator. 
For we shall know that the Creator of the world is the righteous and good God, if we seek Him in the 


paths of righteousness. For if we only know regarding Him that He is good, such knowledge is not 
sufficient for salvation. For in the present life not only the worthy, but also the unworthy, enjoy His 
goodness and His benefits. But if we believe Him to be not only good, but also righteous, and if, according 
to what we believe concerning God, we observe righteousness in the whole course of our life, we shall 
enjoy His goodness for ever. In a word, to the Hebrews, whose opinion concerning God was that He is only 
good, our Master said that they should seek also His righteousness; that is, that they should know that He 
is good indeed in this present time, that all may live in His goodness, but that He shall be righteous at the 
day of judgment, to bestow eternal rewards upon the worthy, from which the unworthy shall be excluded. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
GOD’S JUSTICE SHOWN AT THE DAY OF JUDGMENT 


Then Simon: “How can one and the same being be both good and righteous?” Peter answered: “Because 
without righteousness, goodness would be unrighteousness; for it is the part of a good God to bestow His 
sunshine and rain equally on the just and the unjust; but this would seem to be unjust, if He treated the 
good and the bad always with equal fortune, and were it not that He does it for the sake of the fruits, 
which all may equally enjoy who are born in this world. But as the rain given by God equally nourishes the 
corn and the tares, but at the time of harvest the crops are gathered into the barn, but the chaff or the 
tares are burnt in the fire, so in the day of judgment, when the righteous shall be introduced into the 
kingdom of heaven, and the unrighteous shall be cast out, then also the justice of God shall be shown. For 
if He remained for ever alike to the evil and the good, this would not only not be good, but even 
unrighteous and unjust; that the righteous and the unrighteous should be held by Him in one order of 
desert.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 


Then said Simon: “The one point on which I should wish to be satisfied is, whether the soul is immortal; 
for I cannot take up the burden of righteousness unless I know first concerning the immortality of the 
soul; for indeed if it is not immortal, the profession of your preaching cannot stand.” Then said Peter: “Let 
us first inquire whether God is just; for if this were ascertained, the perfect order of religion would 
straight-way be established.” Then Simon: “With all your boasting of your knowledge of the order of 
discussion, you seem to me now to have answered contrary to order; for when I ask you to show whether 
the soul is immortal, you say that we must first inquire whether God is just.” Then said Peter: “That is 
perfectly right and regular.” Simon: “I should wish to learn how.” 


CHAPTER XL 
PROVED BY THE SUCCESS OF THE WICKED IN THIS LIFE 


“Listen, then,” said Peter: “Some men who are blasphemers against God, and who spend their whole life 
in injustice and pleasure die in their own bed and obtain honourable burial; while others who worship 
God, and maintain their life frugally with all honesty and sobriety, die in deserted places for their 
observance of righteousness, so that they are not even thought worthy of burial. Where, then, is the 
justice of God, if there be no immortal soul to suffer punishment in the future for impious deeds, or enjoy 
rewards for piety and rectitude?” Then Simon said: “It is this indeed that makes me incredulous, because 
many well-doers perish miserably, and again many evil-doers finish long lives in happiness.” 


CHAPTER XLI 


CAVILS OF SIMON 


Then said Peter: “This very thing which draws you into incredulity, affords to us a certain conviction that 
there shall be a judgment. For since it is certain that God is just, it is a necessary consequence that there 
is another world, in which every one receiving according to his deserts, shall prove the justice of God. But 
if all men were now receiving according to their deserts, we should truly seem to be deceivers when we 
say that there is a judgment to come; and therefore this very fact, that in the present life a return is not 
made to every one according to his deeds, affords, to those who know that God is just, an indubitable 
proof that there shall be a judgment.” Then said Simon: “Why, then, am I not persuaded of it?” Peter: 
“Because you have not heard the true Prophet saying, Seek first His righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added to you.’ “Then said Simon: “Pardon me if I am unwilling to seek righteousness, before I 
know if the soul is immortal.” Then Peter: “You also pardon me this one thing, because I cannot do 
otherwise than the Prophet of truth has instructed me.” Then said Simon: “It is certain that you cannot 
assert that the soul is immortal, and therefore you cavil, knowing that if it be proved to be mortal, the 
whole profession of that religion which you are attempting to propagate will be plucked up by the roots. 
And therefore, indeed, I commend your prudence, while I do not approve your persuasiveness; for you 
persuade many to embrace your religion, and to submit to the restraint of pleasure, in hope of future good 


things; to whom it happens that they lose the enjoyment of things present, and are deceived with hopes of 
things future. For as soon as they die, their soul shall at the same time be extinguished.” 


CHAPTER XLII 


"FULL OF ALL SUBTLETY AND ALL MISCHIEF.” 


But Peter, when he heard him speak thus, grinding his teeth, and rubbing his forehead with his hand, and 
sighing with profound grief, said: “Armed with the cunning of the old serpent, you stand forth to deceive 
souls; and therefore, as the serpent is more subtile than any other beast, you profess that you are a 
teacher from the beginning. And again, like the serpent you wished to introduce many gods; but now, 
being confuted in that, you assert that there is no God at all. For by occasion of I know not what unknown 
God, you denied that the Creator of the world is God, but asserted that He is either an evil being, or that 
He has many equals, or, as we have said, that He is not God at all. And when you had been overcome in 
this position, you now assert that the soul is mortal, so that men may not live righteously and uprightly in 
hope of things to come. For if there be no hope for the future, why should not mercy be given up, and men 
indulge in luxury and pleasures, from which it is manifest that all unrighteousness springs? And while you 
introduce so impious a doctrine into the miserable life of men, you call yourself pious, and me impious, 
because, under the hope of future good things, I will not suffer men to take up arms and fight against one 
another, plunder and subvert everything, and attempt whatsoever lust may dictate. And what will be the 
condition of that life which you would introduce, that men will attack and be attacked, be enraged and 
disturbed, and live always in fear? For those who do evil to others must expect like evil to themselves. Do 
you see that you are a leader of disturbance and not of peace, of iniquity and not of equity? But I feigned 
anger, not because I could not prove that the soul is immortal, but because I pity the souls which you are 
endeavouring to deceive. I shall speak, therefore, but not as compelled by you; for I know how I should 
speak; and you will be the only one who wants not so much persuasion as admonition on this subject. But 
those who are really ignorant of this, I shall instruct as is suitable.” 


CHAPTER XLIII 


SIMON’S SUBTERFUGES 


Then says Simon: “If you are angry, I shall neither ask you any questions, nor do I wish to hear you.” Then 
Peter: “If you are now seeking a pretext for escaping, you have full liberty, and need not use any special 
pretext. For all have heard you speaking all amiss, and have perceived that you can prove nothing, but 
that you only asked questions for the sake of contradiction; which any one can do. For what difficulty is 
there in replying, after the clearest proofs have been adduced, You have said nothing to the purpose?’ But 
that you may know that I am able to prove to you in a single sentence that the soul is immortal, I shall ask 
you with respect to a point which all know; answer me, and I shall prove to you in one sentence that it is 
immortal.” Then Simon, who had thought that he had got, from the anger of Peter, a pretext for departing, 
stopped on account of the remarkable promise that was made to him, and said: “Ask me then, and I shall 
answer you what all know, that I may hear in a single sentence, as you have promised, how the soul is 
immortal.” 


CHAPTER XLIV 


SIGHT OR HEARING? 


Then Peter: “I shall speak so that it may be proved to you before all the rest. Answer me, therefore, which 
of the two can better persuade an incredulous man, seeing or hearing?” Then Simon said: “Seeing.” Then 
Peter: “Why then do you wish to learn from me by words, what is proved to you by the thing itself and by 
sight?” Then Simon: “I know not what you mean.” Then Peter: “If you do not know, go now to your house, 
and entering the inner bed-chamber you will see an image placed, containing the figure of a murdered 
boy clothed in purple; ask him, and he will inform you either by hearing or seeing. For what need is there 
to hear from him if the soul is immortal, when you see it standing before you? For if it were not in being, it 
assuredly could not be seen. But if you know not what image I speak of, let us straightway go to your 
house, with ten other men, of those who are here present.” 


CHAPTER XLV 


A HOME-THRUST 


But Simon hearing this, and being smitten by his conscience, changed colour and became bloodless; for 
he was afraid, if he denied it, that his house would be searched, or that Peter in his indignation would 
betray him more openly, and so all would learn what he was. Thus he answered: “I beseech thee, Peter, by 
that good God who is in thee, to overcome the wickedness that is in me. Receive me to repentance, and 
you shall have me as an assistant in your preaching. For now I have learned in very deed that you are a 
prophet of the true God, and therefore you alone know the secret and hidden things of men.” Then said 
Peter: “You see, brethren, Simon seeking repentance; in a little while you shall see him returning again to 


his infidelity. For, thinking that I am a prophet, forasmuch as I have disclosed his wickedness, which he 
supposed to be secret and hidden, he has promised that he will repent. But it is not lawful for me to lie, 
nor must I deceive, whether this infidel be saved or not saved. For I call heaven and earth to witness, that 
I spoke not by a prophetic spirit what I said, and what I intimated, as far as was possible, to the listening 
crowds; but I learned from some who once were his associates in his works, but have now been converted 
to our faith, what things he did in secret. Therefore I spoke what I knew, not what I foreknew.” 


CHAPTER XLVI 
SIMON’S RAGE 


But when Simon heard this, he assailed Peter with curses and reproaches, saying: “Oh most wicked and 
most deceitful of men, to whom fortune, not truth, hath given the victory. But I sought repentance not for 
defect of knowledge, but in order that you, thinking that by repentance I should become your disciple, 
might entrust to me all the secrets of your profession, and so at length, knowing them all, I might confute 
you. But as you cunningly understood for what reason I had pretended penitence, and acquiesced as if you 
did not understand my stratagem, that you might first expose me in presence of the people as unskilful, 
then foreseeing that being thus exposed to the people, I must of necessity be indignant, and confess that I 
was not truly penitent, you anticipated me, that you might say, that I should, after my penitence, again 
return to my infidelity, that you might seem to have conquered on all sides, both if I continued in the 
penitence which I had professed, and if I did not continue; and so you should be believed to be wise, 
because you had foreseen these things, while I should seem to be deceived, because I did not foresee your 
trick. But you foreseeing mine, have used subtlety and circumvented me. But, as I said, your victory is the 
result of fortune, not of truth: yet I know why I did not foresee this; because I stood by you and spoke with 
you in my goodness, and bore patiently with you. But now I shall show you the power of my divinity, so 
that you shall quickly fall down and worship me.” 


CHAPTER XLVII 
SIMON’S VAUNT 


“T am the first power, who am always, and without beginning. But having entered the womb of Rachel, I 
was born of her as a man, that I might be visible to men. I have flown through the air; I have been mixed 
with fire, and been made one body with it; I have made statues to move; I have animated lifeless things; I 
have made stones bread; I have flown from mountain to mountain; I have moved from place to place, 
upheld by angels’ hands, and have lighted on the earth. Not only have I done these things; but even now I 
am able to do them, that by facts I may prove to all, that I am the Son of God, enduring to eternity, and 
that I can make those who believe on me endure in like manner for ever. But your words are all vain; nor 
can you perform any real works such as I have now mentioned, as he also who sent you is a magician, who 
yet could not deliver himself from the suffering of the cross.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
ATTEMPTS TO CREATE A DISTURBANCE 


To this speech of Simon, Peter answered: “Do not meddle with the things that belong to others; for that 
you are a magician, you have confessed and made manifest by the very deeds that you have done; but our 
Master, who is the Son of God and of man, is manifestly good; and that he is truly the Son of God has been 
told, and shall be told to those to whom it is fitting. But if you will not confess that you are a magician, let 
us go, with all this multitude, to your house, and then it will be evident who is a magician.” While Peter 
was speaking thus, Simon began to assail him with blasphemies and curses, that he might make a riot, 
and excite all so that he could not be refuted, and that Peter, withdrawing on account of his blasphemy, 
might seem to be overcome. But he stood fast, and began to charge him more vehemently. 


CHAPTER XLIX 
SIMON’S RETREAT 


Then the people in indignation cast Simon from the court, and drove him forth from the gate of the house; 
and only one person followed him when he was driven out. Then silence being obtained, Peter began to 
address the people in this manner: “You ought, brethren, to bear with wicked men patiently; knowing that 
although God could cut them off, yet He suffers them to remain even till the day appointed, in which 
judgment shall pass upon all. Why then should not we bear with those whom God suffers? Why should not 
we bear with fortitude the wrongs that they do to us, when He who is almighty does not take vengeance 
on them, that both His own goodness and the impiety of the wicked may be known? But if the wicked one 
had not found Simon to be his minister, he would doubtless have found another: for it is of necessity that 
in this life offences come, but woe to that man by whom they come;’ and therefore Simon is rather to be 
mourned over, because he has become a choice vessel for the wicked one, which undoubtedly would not 
have happened had he not received power over him for his former sins. For why should I further say that 


he once believed in our Jesus, and was persuaded that souls are immortal? Although in this he is deluded 
by demons, yet he has persuaded himself that he has the soul of a murdered boy ministering to him in 
whatever he pleases to employ it in; in which truly, as I have said, he is deluded by demons, and therefore 
I spoke to him according to his own ideas: for he has learned from the Jews, that judgment and vengeance 
are to be brought forth against those who set themselves against the true faith, and do not repent. But 
here are men to whom, as being perfect in crimes, the wicked one appears, that he may deceive them, so 
that they may never be turned to repentance. 


CHAPTER L 
PETER’S BENEDICTION 


“You therefore who are turned to the Lord by repentance, bend to Him your knees.” When he had said 
this, all the multitude bent their knees to God; and Peter, looking towards heaven, prayed for them with 
tears that God, for His goodness, would deign to receive those betaking themselves to Him. And after he 
had prayed and had instructed them to meet early the next day, he dismissed the multitude. Then 
according to custom, having taken food, we went to sleep. 


CHAPTER LI 


PETER’S ACCESSIBILITY 


Peter, therefore, rising at the usual hour of the night, found us waking; and when, saluting us, in his usual 
manner, he had taken his seat, first of all Niceta, said: “If you will permit me, my lord Peter, I have 
something to ask of you.” Then Peter said: “I permit not only you, but all, and not only now, but always, 
that every one confess what moves him, and the part in his mind that is pained, in order that he may 
obtain healing. For things which are covered with silence, and are not made known to us, are cured with 
difficulty, like maladies of long standing; and therefore, since the medicine of seasonable and necessary 
discourse cannot easily be applied to those who keep silence, every one ought to declare in what respect 
his mind is feeble through ignorance. But to him who keeps silence, it belongs to God alone to give a 
remedy. We indeed also can do it, but by the lapse of a long time. For it is necessary than the discourse of 
doctrine, proceeding in order from the beginning, and meeting each single question, should disclose all 
things, and resolve and reach to all things, even to that which every one required in his mind; but that, as 
I have said, can only be done in the course of a long time. Now, then, ask what you please.” 


CHAPTER LII 


FALSE SIGNS AND MIRACLES 


Then Niceta said: “I give you abundant thanks, O most clement Peter; but this is what I desire to learn, 
how Simon, who is the enemy of God, is able to do such and so great things? For indeed he told no lie in 
his declaration of what he has done.” To this the blessed Peter thus answered: “God, who is one and true, 
has resolved to prepare good and faithful friends for His first begotten; but knowing that none can be 
good, unless they have in their power that perception by which they may become good, that they may be 
of their own intent what they choose to be,—and otherwise they could not be truly good, if they were kept 
in goodness not by purpose, but by necessity,—has given to every one the power of his own will, that he 
may be what he wishes to be. And again, foreseeing that that power of will would make some choose good 
things and others evil, and so that the human race would necessarily be divided into two classes, He has 
permitted each class to choose both a place and a king, whom they would. For the good King rejoices in 
the good, and the wicked one in the evil. And although I have expounded those things more fully to you, O 
Clement, in that treatise in which I discoursed on predestination and the end, yet it is fitting that I should 
now make clear to Niceta also, as he asks me, what is the reason than Simon, whose thoughts are against 
God, is able to do so great marvels. 


CHAPTER LIII 
SELF-LOVE THE FOUNDATION OF GOODNESS 


“First of all, then, he is evil, in the judgment of God, who will not inquire what is advantageous to himself. 
For how can any one love another, if he does not love himself? Or to whom will that man not be an enemy, 
who cannot be a friend to himself? In order, therefore, that there might be a distinction between those 
who choose good and those who choose evil, God has concealed that which is profitable to men, i.e., the 
possession of the kingdom of heaven, and has laid it up and hidden it as a secret treasure, so that no one 
can easily attain it by his own power or knowledge. Yet He has brought the report of it, under various 
names and opinions, through successive generations, to the hearing of all: so that whosoever should be 
lovers of good, hearing it, might inquire and discover what is profitable and salutary to them; but that 
they should ask it, not from themselves, but from Him who has hidden it, and should pray that access and 
the way of knowledge might be given to them: which way is opened to those only who love it above all the 
good things of this world; and on no other condition can any one even understand it, however wise he may 


seem; but that those who neglect to inquire what is profitable and salutary to themselves, as self-haters 
and self-enemies, should be deprived of its good things, as lovers of evil things. 


CHAPTER LIV 
GOD TO BE SUPREMELY LOVED 


“It behoves, therefore, the good to love that way above all things, that is, above riches, glory, rest, 
parents, relatives, friends, and everything in the world. But he who perfectly loves this possession of the 
kingdom of heaven, will undoubtedly cast away all practice of evil habit, negligence, sloth, malice, anger, 
and such like. For if you prefer any of these to it, as loving the vices of your own lust more than God, you 
shall not attain to the possession of the heavenly kingdom; for truly it is foolish to love anything more than 
God. For whether they be parents, they die; or relatives, they do not continue; or friends, they change. But 
God alone is eternal, and abideth unchangeable. He, therefore, who will not seek after that which is 
profitable to himself, is evil, to such an extent that his wickedness exceeds the very prince of impiety. For 
he abuses the goodness of God to the purpose of his own wickedness, and pleases himself; but the other 
neglects the good things of his own salvation, that by his own destruction he may please the evil one.” 


CHAPTER LV 


TEN COMMANDMENTS CORRESPONDING TO THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT 


“On account of those, therefore, who by neglect of their own salvation please the evil one, and those who 
by study of their own profit seek to please the good One, ten things have been prescribed as a test to this 
present age, according to the number of the ten plagues which were brought upon Egypt. For when 
Moses, according to the commandment of God, demanded of Pharaoh that he should let the people go, 
and in token of his heavenly commission showed signs, his rod being thrown upon the ground was turned 
into a serpent. And when Pharaoh could not by these means be brought to consent, as having freedom of 
will, again the magicians seemed to do similar signs, by permission of God, that the purpose of the king 
might be proved from the freedom of his will, whether he would rather believe the signs wrought by 
Moses, who was sent by God, or those which the magicians rather seemed to work than actually wrought. 
For truly he ought to have understood from their very name that they were not workers of truth, because 
they were not called messengers of God, but magicians, as the tradition also intimates. Moreover, they 
seemed to maintain the contest up to a certain point, and afterwards they confessed of themselves, and 
yielded to their superior. Therefore the last plague is inflicted, the destruction of the first-born, and then 
Moses is commanded to consecrate the people by the sprinkling of blood; and so, gifts being presented, 
with much entreaty he is asked to depart with the people. 


CHAPTER LVI 
SIMON RESISTED PETER, AS THE MAGICIANS MOSES 


“In a similar transaction I see that I am even now engaged. For as then, when Moses exhorted the king to 
believe God, the magicians opposed him by a pretended exhibition of similar signs, and so kept back the 
unbelievers from salvation; so also now, when I have come forth to teach all nations to believe in the true 
God, Simon the magician resists me, acting in opposition to me, as they also did in opposition to Moses; in 
order that whosoever they be from among the nations that do not use sound judgment, they may be made 
manifest; but that those may be saved who rightly distinguish signs from signs.” While Peter thus spoke, 
Niceta answered: “I beseech you that you would permit me to state whatever occurs to my mind.” Then 
Peter, being delighted with the eagerness of his disciples, said: “Speak what you will.” 


CHAPTER LVII 
MIRACLES OF THE MAGICIANS 


Then said Niceta: “In what respect did the Egyptians sin in not believing Moses, since the magicians 
wrought like signs, even although they were done rather in appearance than in truth? For if I had been 
there then, should I not have thought, from the fact that the magicians did like things to those which 
Moses did, either that Moses was a magician, or that the magicians wrought their signs by divine 
commission? For I should not have thought it likely that the same things could be effected by magicians, 
even in appearance, which he who was sent by God performed. And now, in what respect do they sin who 
believe Simon, since they see him do so great marvels? Or is it not marvellous to fly through the air, to be 
so mixed with fire as to become one body with it, to make statues walk, brazen dogs bark, and other such 
like things, which assuredly are sufficiently wonderful to those who know not how to distinguish? Yea, he 
has also been seen to make bread of stones. But if he sins who believes those who do signs, how shall it 
appear that he also does not sin who has believed our Lord for His signs and works of power?” 


CHAPTER LVIII 
TRUTH VEILED WITH LOVE 


Then said Peter: “I take it well that you bring the truth to the rule, and do not suffer hindrances of faith to 
lurk in your soul. For thus you can easily obtain the remedy. Do you remember that I said, that the worst 
of all things is when any one neglects to learn what is for his good?” Niceta answered: “I remember.” 
Then Peter: “And again, that God has veiled His truth, that He may disclose it to those who faithfully 
follow Him?” “Neither,” said Niceta, “have I forgotten this.” Then said Peter: “What think you then? That 
God has buried His truth deep in the earth, and has heaped mountains upon it, that it may be found by 
those only who are able to dig down into the depths? It is not so; but as He has surrounded the mountains 
and the earth with the expanse of heaven, so hath He veiled the truth with the curtain of His own love, 
that he alone may be able to reach it, who has first knocked at the gate of divine love. 


CHAPTER LIX 
GOOD AND EVIL IN PAIRS 


“For, as I was beginning to say, God has appointed for this world certain pairs; and he who comes first of 
the pairs is of evil, he who comes second, of good. And in this is given to every man an occasion of right 
judgment, whether he is simple or prudent. For if he is simple, and believes him who comes first, though 
moved thereto by signs and prodigies, he must of necessity, for the same reason, believe him who comes 
second; for he will be persuaded by signs and prodigies, as he was before. When he believes this second 
one, he will learn from him that he ought not to believe the first, who comes of evil; and so the error of the 
former is corrected by the emendation of the latter. But if he will not receive the second, because he has 
believed the first, he will deservedly be condemned as unjust; for unjust it is, that when he believed the 
first on account of his signs, he will not believe the second, though he bring the same, or even greater 
signs. But if he has not believed the first, it follows that he may be moved to believe the second. For his 
mind has not become so completely inactive but that it may be roused by the redoubling of marvels. But if 
he is prudent, he can make distinction of the signs. And if indeed he has believed in the first, he will be 
moved to the second by the increase in the miracles, and by comparison he will apprehend which are 
better; although clear tests of miracles are recognised by all learned men, as we have shown in the 
regular order of our discussion. But if any one, as being whole and not needing a physician, is not moved 
to the first, he will be drawn to the second by the very continuance of the thing, and will make a 
distinction of signs and marvels after this fashion;—he who is of the evil one, the signs that he works do 
good to no one; but those which the good man worketh are profitable to men.” 


CHAPTER LX 


USELESSNESS OF PRETENDED MIRACLES 


“For tell me, I pray you, what is the use of showing statues walking, dogs of brass or stone barking, 
mountains dancing, of flying through the air, and such like things, which you say that Simon did? But 
those signs which are of the good One, are directed to the advantage of men, as are those which were 
done by our Lord, who gave sight to the blind and hearing to the deaf, raised up the feeble and the lame, 
drove away sicknesses and demons, raised the dead, and did other like things, as you see also that I do. 
Those signs, therefore, which make for the benefit of men, and confer some good upon them, the wicked 
one cannot do, excepting only at the end of the world. For then it shall be permitted him to mix up with 
his signs some good ones, as the expelling of demons or the healing of diseases; by this means going 
beyond his bounds, and being divided against himself, and fighting against himself, he shall be destroyed. 
And therefore the Lord has foretold, that in the last times there shall be such temptation, that, if it be 
possible, the very elect shall be deceived; that is to say, that by the marks of signs being confused, even 
those must be disturbed who seem to be expert in discovering spirits and distinguishing miracles. 


CHAPTER LxXI 
TEN PAIRS 


“The ten pairs of which we have spoken have therefore been assigned to this world from the beginning of 
time. Cain and Abel were one pair. The second was the giants and Noah; the third, Pharaoh and Abraham; 
the fourth, the Philistines and Isaac; the fifth, Esau and Jacob; the sixth, the magicians and Moses the 
lawgiver; the seventh, the tempter and the Son of man; the eighth, Simon and I, Peter; the ninth, all 
nations, and he who shall be sent to sow the word among the nations; the tenth, Antichrist and Christ. 
Concerning these pairs we shall give you fuller information at another time.” When Peter spoke thus, 
Aquila said: “Truly there is need of constant teaching, that one may learn what is true about everything.” 


CHAPTER LxXII 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


But Peter said: “Who is he that is earnest toward instruction, and that studiously inquires into every 
particular, except him who loves his own soul to salvation, and renounces all the affairs of this world, that 
he may have leisure to attend to the word of God only? Such is he whom alone the true Prophet deems 
wise, even he who sells all that he has and buys the one true pearl, who understands what is the 
difference between temporal things and eternal, small and great, men and God. For he understands what 
is the eternal hope in presence of the true and good God. But who is he that loves God, save him who 
knows His wisdom? And how can any one obtain knowledge of God’s wisdom, unless he be constant in 
hearing His word? Whence it comes, that he conceives a love for Him, and venerates Him with worthy 
honour, pouring out hymns and prayers to Him, and most pleasantly resting in these, accounteth it his 
greatest damage if at any time he speak or do aught else even for a moment of time; because, in reality, 
the soul which is filled with the love of God can neither look upon anything except what pertains to God, 
nor, by reason of love of Him, can be satisfied with meditating upon those things which it knows to be 
pleasing to Him. But those who have not conceived affection for Him, nor bear His love lighted up in their 
mind, are as it were placed in darkness and cannot see light; and therefore, even before they begin to 
learn anything of God, they immediately faint as though worn out by labour; and filled with weariness, 
they are straightway hurried by their own peculiar habits to those words with which they are pleased. For 
it is wearisome and annoying to such persons to hear anything about God; and that for the reason I have 
stated, because their mind has received no sweetness of divine love.” 


CHAPTER LXIII 


A DESERTER FROM SIMON’S CAMP 


While Peter was thus speaking, the day dawned; and, behold, one of the disciples of Simon came, crying 
out: “I beseech thee, O Peter, receive me, a wretch, who have been deceived by Simon the magician, to 
whom I gave heed as to a heavenly God, by reason of those miracles which I saw him perform. But when I 
heard your discourses, I began to think him a man, and indeed a wicked man; nevertheless, when he went 
out from this I alone followed him, for I had not yet clearly perceived his impieties. But when he saw me 
following him, he called me blessed, and led me to his house; and about the middle of the night he said to 
me, I shall make you better than all men, if you will remain with me even till the end.’ When I had 
promised him this, he demanded of me an oath of perseverance; and having got this, he placed upon my 
shoulders some of his polluted and accursed secret things, that I might carry them, and ordered me to 
follow him. But when we came to the sea, he went aboard a boat which happened to be there, and took 
from my neck what he had ordered me to carry. And as he came out a little after, bringing nothing with 
him, he must have thrown it into the sea. Then he asked me to go with him, saying that he was going to 
Rome, and that there he would please the people so much, that he should be reckoned a god, and publicly 
gifted with divine honours. Then,’ said he, if you wish to return hither, I shall send you back, loaded with 
all riches, and upheld by various services.’ When I heard this, and saw nothing in him in accordance with 
this profession, but perceived that he was a magician and a deceiver, I answered: Pardon me, I pray you; 
for I have a pain in my feet, and therefore I am not able to leave Caesarea. Besides, I have a wife and little 
children, whom I cannot leave by any means.’ When he heard this, he charged me with sloth, and set out 
towards Dora, saying, You will be sorry, when you hear what glory I shall get in the city of Rome.’ And 
after this he set out for Rome, as he said; but I hastily returned hither, entreating you to receive me to 
penitence, because I have been deceived by him.” 


CHAPTER LXIV 


DECLARATION OF SIMON’S WICKEDNESS 


When he who had returned from Simon had thus spoken, Peter ordered him to sit down in the court. And 
he himself going forth, and seeing immense crowds, far more than on the previous days, stood in his usual 
place; and pointing out him who had come, began to discourse as follows: “This man whom I point out to 
you, brethren, has just come to me, telling me of the wicked practices of Simon, and how he has thrown 
the implements of his wickedness into the sea, not induced to do so by repentance, but being afraid lest, 
being detected, he should be subjected to the public laws. And he asked this man, as he tells me, to 
remain with him, promising him immense gifts; and when he could not persuade him to do so, he left him, 
reproaching him for sluggishness, and set out for Rome.” When Peter had intimated this to the crowd, the 
man himself who had returned from Simon stood up, and began to state to the people everything relating 
to Simon’s crimes. And when they were shocked by the things which they heard that Simon had done by 
his magical acts, Peter said: 


CHAPTER LXV 
PETER RESOLVES TO FOLLOW SIMON 


“Be not, my brethren, distressed by those things that have been done, but give heed to the future: for 
what is passed is ended; but the things which threaten are dangerous to those who shall fall in with them. 
For offences shall never be wanting in this world, so long as the enemy is permitted to act according to his 
will; in order that the prudent and those who understood his wiles may be conquerors in the contests 


which he raises against them; but that those who neglect to learn the things that pertain to the salvation 
of their souls, may be taken by him with merited deceptions. Since, therefore, as you have heard, Simon 
has gone forth to preoccupy the ears of the Gentiles who are called to salvation, it is necessary that I also 
follow upon his track, so that whatever disputations he raises may be corrected by us. But inasmuch as it 
is right that greater anxiety should be felt concerning you who are already received within the walls of 
life,—for if that which has been actually acquired perish, a positive loss is sustained; while with respect to 
that which has not yet been acquired, if it can be got, there is so much gain; but if not, the only loss is that 
there is no gain;—in order, therefore, that you may be more and more confirmed in the truth, and the 
nations who are called to salvation may in no way be prevented by the wickedness of Simon, I have 
thought good to ordain Zacchaeus as pastor over you, and to remain with you myself for three months; 
and so to go to the Gentiles, lest through our delaying longer, and the crimes of Simon stalking in every 
direction, they should become incurable.” 


CHAPTER LXVI 


ZACCHAEUS MADE BISHOP OF CAESAREA; PRESBYTERS AND DEACONS ORDAINED 


At this announcement all the people wept, hearing that he was going to leave them; and Peter, 
sympathizing with them, himself also shed tears; and looking up to heaven, he said: “To Thee, O God, who 
hast made heaven and earth, and all things that are in them, we pour out the prayer of supplication, that 
Thou wouldest comfort those who have recourse to Thee in their tribulation. For by reason of the affection 
that they have towards Thee, they do love me who have declared to them Thy truth. Wherefore guard 
them with the right hand of Thy compassion; for neither Zacchaeus nor any other man can be a sufficient 
guardian to them.” When he had said this, and more to the same effect, he laid his hands upon Zacchaeus, 
and prayed that he might blamelessly discharge the duty of his bishopric. Then he ordained twelve 
presbyters and four deacons, and said: “I have ordained you this Zacchaeus as a bishop, knowing that he 
has the fear of God, and is expert in the Scriptures. You ought therefore to honour him as holding the 
place of Christ, obeying him for your salvation, and knowing that whatever honour and whatever injury is 
done to him, redounds to Christ, and from Christ to God. Hear him therefore with all attention, and 
receive from him the doctrine of the faith; and from the presbyters the monitions of life; and from the 
deacons the order of discipline. Have a religious care of widows; vigorously assist orphans; take pity on 
the poor; teach the young modesty;—and in a word, sustain one another as circumstances shall demand; 
worship God, who created heaven and earth; believe in Christ; love one another; be compassionate to all; 
and fulfil charity not only in word, but in act and deed.” 


CHAPTER LXVII 


INVITATION TO BAPTISM 


When he had given them these and such like precepts, he made proclamation to the people, saying: 
“Since I have resolved to stay three months with you, if any one desires it, let him be baptized; that, 
stripped of his former evils, he may for the future, in consequence of his own conduct, become heir of 
heavenly blessings, as a reward for his good actions. Whosoever will, then, let him come to Zacchaeus and 
give his name to him, and let him hear from him the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. Let him attend 
to frequent fastings, and approve himself in all things, that at the end of these three months he may be 
baptized on the day of the festival. But every one of you shall be baptized in ever flowing waters, the name 
of the Trine Beatitude being invoked over him; he being first anointed with oil sanctified by prayer, that so 
at length, being consecrated by these things, he may attain a perception of holy things.” 


CHAPTER LXVIII 


TWELVE SENT BEFORE HIM 


And when he had spoken at length on the subject of baptism, he dismissed the crowd, and betook himself 
to his usual place of abode; and there, while the twelve stood around him (viz. Zacchaeus and Sophonias, 
Joseph and Michaeus, Eleazar and Phineas, Lazarus and Eliseus, I Clement and Nicodemus, Niceta and 
Aquila), he addressed us to the following effect: “Let us, my brethren, consider what is right; for it is our 
duty to bring some help to the nations, which are called to salvation. You have yourselves heard that 
Simon has set out, wishing to anticipate our journey. Him we should have followed step by step, that 
wheresoever he tries to subvert any, we might immediately confute him. But since it appears to me to be 
unjust to forsake those who have been already converted to God, and to bestow our care upon those who 
are still afar off, I think it right that I should remain three months with those in this city who have been 
turned to the faith, and should strengthen them; and yet that we should not neglect those who are still far 
off, lest haply, if they be long infected with the power of pernicious doctrine, it be more difficult to recover 
them. Therefore I wish (only, however, if you also think it right), that for Zacchaeus, whom we have now 
ordained bishop, Benjamin the son of Saba be substituted; and for Clement (whom I have resolved to have 
always by me, because, coming from the Gentiles, he has a great desire to hear the word of God) there be 
substituted Ananias the son of Safra; and for Niceta and Aquila, who have been but lately converted to the 
faith of Christ, Rubelus the brother of Zacchaeus, and Zacharias the builder. I wish, therefore, to complete 


the number of twelve by substituting these four for the other four, that Simon may feel that I in them am 
always with him.” 


CHAPTER LXIX 
ARRANGEMENTS APPROVED BY ALL THE BRETHREN 


Having therefore separated me, Clement, and Niceta and Aquila, he said to those twelve: “I wish you the 
day after to-morrow to proceed to the Gentiles, and to follow in the footsteps of Simon, that you may 
inform me of all his proceedings. You will also inquire diligently the sentiments of every one, and 
announce to them that I shall come to them without delay; and, in short, in all places instruct the Gentiles 
to expect my coming.” When he had spoken these things, and others to the same effect, he said: “You also, 
my brethren, if you have anything to say to these things, say on, lest haply it be not right which seems 
good to me alone.” Then all, with one voice applauding him, said: “We ask you rather to arrange 
everything according to your own judgment, and to order what seems good to yourself; for this we think 
to be the perfect work of piety, if we fulfil what you command.” 


CHAPTER LXx 
DEPARTURE OF THE TWELVE 


Therefore, on the day appointed, when they had ranged themselves before Peter, they said: “Do not think, 
O Peter, that it is a small grief to us that we are to be deprived of the privilege of hearing you for three 
months; but since it is good for us to do what you order, we shall most readily obey. We shall always retain 
in our hearts the remembrance of your face; and so we set out actively, as you have commanded us.” Then 
he, having poured out a prayer to the Lord for them, dismissed them. And when those twelve who had 
been sent forward had gone, Peter entered, according to custom, and stood in the place of disputation. 
And a multitude of people had come together, even a larger number than usual; and all with tears gazed 
upon him, by reason of what they had heard from him the day before, that he was about to go forth on 
account of Simon. Then, seeing them weeping, he himself also was similarly affected, although he 
endeavoured to conceal and to restrain his tears. But the trembling of his voice, and the interruption of 
his discourse, betrayed that he was distressed by similar emotion. 


CHAPTER LXXxI 


PETER PREPARES THE CAESAREANS FOR HIS DEPARTURE 


However, rubbing his forehead with his hand, he said: “Be of good courage, my brethren, and comfort 
your sorrowful hearts by means of counsel, referring all things to God, whose will alone is to be fulfilled 
and to be preferred in all things. For let us suppose for a moment, that by reason of the affection that we 
have towards you, we should act against His will, and remain with you, is He not able, by sending death 
upon me, to appoint to me a longer separation from you? And therefore it is better for us to carry out this 
shorter separation with His will, as those to whom it is prescribed to obey God in all things. Hence you 
also ought to obey Him with like submission, inasmuch as you love me from no other reason than on 
account of your love of Him. As friends of God, therefore, acquiesce in His will; but also judge yourselves 
what is right. Would it not have seemed wicked, if, when Simon was deceiving you, I had been detained by 
the brethren in Jerusalem, and had not come to you, and that although you had Zacchaeus among you, a 
good and eloquent man? So now also consider that it would be wicked, if, when Simon has gone forth to 
assail the Gentiles, who are wholly without a defender, I should be detained by you, and should not follow 
him. Wherefore let us see to it, that we do not, by an unreasonable affection, accomplish the will of the 
wicked one.” 


CHAPTER LXXxII 
MORE THAN TEN THOUSAND BAPTIZED 


“Meantime I shall remain with you three months, as I promised. Be ye constant in hearing the word; and 
at the end of that time, if any are able and willing to follow us, they may do so, if duty will admit of it. And 
when I say if duty will admit I mean that no one by his departure must sadden any one who ought not to 
be saddened, as by leaving parents who ought not to be left, or a faithful wife, or any other person to 
whom he is bound to afford comfort for God’s sake.” Meantime, disputing and teaching day by day, he 
filled up the time appointed with the labour of teaching; and when the festival day arrived, upwards of ten 
thousand were baptized. 


CHAPTER LXXxIII 


TIDINGS OF SIMON 


But in those days a letter was received from the brethren who had gone before, in which were detailed 


the crimes of Simon, how going from city to city he was deceiving multitudes, and everywhere maligning 
Peter, so that, when he should come, no one might afford him a hearing. For he asserted that Peter was a 
magician, a godless man, injurious, cunning, ignorant, and professing impossible things. “For,” says he, 
“he asserts that the dead shall rise again, which is impossible. But if any one attempts to confute him, he 
is cut off by secret snares by him, through means of his attendants. Wherefore, I also,” says he, “when I 
had vanquished him and triumphed over him, fled for fear of his snares, lest he should destroy me by 
incantations, or compass my death by plots.” They intimated also that he mainly stayed at Tripolis. 


CHAPTER LXXIV 
FAREWELL TO CAESAREA 


Peter therefore ordered the letter to be read to the people; and after the reading of it, he addressed them 
and gave them full instructions about everything, but especially that they should obey Zacchaeus, whom 
he had ordained bishop over them. Also he commended the presbyters and the deacons to the people, and 
not less the people to them. And then, announcing that he should spend the winter at Tripolis, he said: “I 
commend you to the grace of God, being about to depart to-morrow, with God’s will. But during the whole 
three months which he spent at Caesarea, for the sake of instruction, whatever he discoursed of in the 
presence of the people in the day-time, he explained more fully and perfectly in the night, in private to us, 
as more faithful and completely approved by him. And at the same time he commanded me, because he 
understood that I carefully stored in my memory what I heard, to commit to writing whatever seemed 
worthy of record, and to send it to you, my lord James, as also I did, in obedience to his command.” 


CHAPTER LXXV 


CONTENTS OF CLEMENT’S DESPATCHES TO JAMES 


The first book, therefore, of those that I formerly sent to you, contains an account of the true Prophet, and 
of the peculiarity of the understanding of the law, according to what the tradition of Moses teacheth. The 
second contains an account of the beginning, and whether there be one beginning or many, and that the 
law of the Hebrews knows what immensity is. The third, concerning God, and those things that have been 
ordained by Him. The fourth, that though there are many that are called gods, there is but one true God, 
according to the testimonies of the Scriptures. The fifth, that there are two heavens, one of which is that 
visible firmament which shall pass away, but the other is eternal and invisible. The sixth, concerning good 
and evil; and that all things are subjected to good by the Father; and why, and how, and whence evil is, 
and that it co-operates with good, but not with a good purpose; and what are the signs of good, and what 
those of evil; and what is the difference between duality and conjunction. The seventh, what are the 
things which the twelve apostles treated of in the presence of the people in the temple. The eighth, 
concerning the words of the Lord which seem to be contradictory, but are not; and what is the explanation 
of them. The ninth, that the law which has been given by God is righteous and perfect, and that it alone 
can make pure. The tenth, concerning the carnal birth of men, and concerning the generation which is by 
baptism; and what is the succession of carnal seed in man; and what is the account of his soul, and how 
the freedom of the will is in it, which, seeing it is not unbegotten, but made, could not be immoveable 
from good. Concerning these several subjects, therefore, whatever Peter discoursed at Caesarea, 
according to his command, as I have said, I have sent you written in ten volumes. But on the next day, as 
had been determined, we set out from Caesarea with some faithful men, who had resolved to accompany 
Peter. 


Book IV 


CHAPTER I 
HALT AT DORA 


Having set out from Caesarea on the way to Tripolis, we made our first stoppage at a small town called 
Dora, because it was not far distant; and almost all those who had believed through the preaching of Peter 
could scarcely bear to be separated from him, but walked along with us, again and again gazing upon him, 
again and again embracing him, again and again conversing with him, until we came to the inn. On the 
following day we came to Ptolemais, where we stayed ten days; and when a considerable number had 
received the word of God, we signified to some of them who seemed particularly attentive, and wished to 
detain us longer for the sake of instruction, that they might, if so disposed, follow us to Tripolis. We acted 
in the same way at Tyre, and Sidon, and Berytus, and announced to those who desired to hear further 
discourses, that we were to spend the winter at Tripolis. Therefore, as all those who were anxious 
followed Peter from each city, we were a great multitude of elect ones when we entered into Tripolis. On 
our arrival, the brethren who had been sent before met us before the gates of the city; and taking us 
under their charge, conducted us to the various lodgings which they had prepared. Then there arose a 
commotion in the city, and a great assemblage of persons desirous to see Peter. 


CHAPTER II 
RECEPTION IN THE HOUSE OF MARO 


And when we had come to the house of Maro, in which preparation had been made for Peter, he turned to 
the crowd, and told them that he would address them the day after to-morrow. Therefore the brethren 
who had been sent before assigned lodgings to all who had come with us. Then, when Peter had entered 
into the house of Maro, and was asked to partake of food, he answered that he would by no means do so, 
until he had ascertained whether all those that had accompanied him were provided with lodgings. Then 
he learned from the brethren who had been sent before, that the citizens had received them not only 
hospitably, but with all kindness, by reason of their love towards Peter; so much so, that several were 
disappointed because there were no guests for them; for that all had made such preparations, that even if 
many more had come, there would still have been a deficiency of guests for the hosts, not of hosts for the 
guests. 


CHAPTER III 
SIMON’S FLIGHT 


Thereupon Peter was greatly delighted, and praised the brethren, and blessed them, and requested them 
to remain with him. Then, when he had bathed in the sea, and had taken food, he went to sleep in the 
evening; and rising, as usual, at cock-crow, while the evening light was still burning, he found us all 
awake. Now there were in all sixteen of us, viz. Peter and I, Clement, Niceta and Aquila, and those twelve 
who had preceded us. Saluting us, then, as was his wont, Peter said: “Since we are not taken up with 
others to-day, let us be taken up with ourselves. I shall tell you what took place at Caesarea after your 
departure, and you shall tell us of the doings of Simon here.” And while the conversation was going on on 
these subjects, at daybreak some of the members of the family came in and told Peter that Simon, when 
he heard of Peter’s arrival, departed in the night, on the way to Syria. They also stated that the crowds 
thought that the day which he had said was to intervene was a very long time for their affection, and that 
they were standing in impatience before the gate, conversing among themselves about those things which 
they wished to hear, and that they hoped that they should by all means see him before the time appointed; 
and that as the day became lighter the multitudes were increasing, and that they were trusting 
confidently, whatever they might be presuming upon, that they should hear a discourse from him. “Now 
then,” said they, “instruct us to tell them what seems good to you; for it is absurd that so great a multitude 
should have come together, and should depart with sadness, through no answer being returned to them. 
For they will not consider that it is they that have not waited for the appointed day but rather they will 
think that you are slighting them.” 


CHAPTER IV 


THE HARVEST PLENTEOUS 


Then Peter, filled with admiration, said: “You see, brethren, how every word of the Lord spoken 


prophetically is fulfilled. For I remember that He said, The harvest indeed is plenteous, but the labourers 
are few; ask therefore the Lord of the harvest, that He would send out labourers into His harvest.’ Behold, 
therefore, the things which are foretold in a mystery are fulfilled. But whereas He said also, Many shall 
come from the east and the west, from the north and the south, and shall recline in the bosom of 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob;’ this also is, as you see, in like manner fulfilled. Wherefore I entreat you, 
my fellow-servants and helpers, that you would learn diligently the order of preaching, and the ways of 
absolutions, that ye may be able to save the souls of men, which by the secret power of God acknowledge 
whom they ought to love, even before they are taught. For you see that these men, like good servants, 
long for him whom they expect to announce to them the coming of their Lord, that they may be able to 
fulfil His will when they have learned it. The desire, therefore, of hearing the word of God, and inquiring 
into His will, they have from God; and this is the beginning of the gift of God, which is given to the 
Gentiles, that by this they may be able to receive the doctrine of truth. 


CHAPTER V 
MOSES AND CHRIST 


“For so also it was given to the people of the Hebrews from the beginning, that they should love Moses, 
and believe his word; whence also it is written: The people believed God, and Moses His servant.’ What, 
therefore, was of peculiar gift from God toward the nation of the Hebrews, we see now to be given also to 
those who are called from among the Gentiles to the faith. But the method of works is put into the power 
and will of every one, and this is their own; but to have an affection towards a teacher of truth, this is a 
gift of the heavenly Father. But salvation is in this, that you do His will of whom you have conceived a love 
and affection through the gift of God; lest that saying of His be addressed to you which He spoke, Why call 
ye me Lord, Lord, and do not what I say?’ It is therefore the peculiar gift bestowed by God upon the 
Hebrews, that they believe Moses; and the peculiar gift bestowed upon the Gentiles is that they love 
Jesus. For this also the Master intimated, when He said, I will confess to Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because Thou hast concealed these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
to babes.’ By which it is certainly declared, that the people of the Hebrews, who were instructed out of 
the law, did not know Him; but the people of the Gentiles have acknowledged Jesus, and venerate Him; on 
which account also they shall be saved, not only acknowledging Him, but also doing His will. But he who 
is of the Gentiles, and who has it of God to believe Moses, ought also to have it of his own purpose to love 
Jesus also. And again, the Hebrew, who has it of God to believe Moses, ought to have it also of his own 
purpose to believe in Jesus; so that each of them, having in himself something of the divine gift, and 
something of his own exertion, may be perfect by both. For concerning such an one our Lord spoke, as of 
a rich man, Who brings forth from his treasures things new and old.’ 


CHAPTER VI 
A CONGREGATION 


“But enough has been said of these things for time presses, and the religious devotion of the people 
invites us to address them.” And when he had thus spoken, he asked where there was a suitable place for 
discussion. And Maro said: “I have a very spacious hall which can hold more than five hundred men, and 
there is also a garden within the house; or if it please you to be in some public place, all would prefer it, 
for there is nobody who does not desire at least to see your face.” Then Peter said: “Show me the hall, or 
the garden.” And when he had seen the hall, he went in to see the garden also; and suddenly the whole 
multitude, as if some one had called them, rushed into the house, and thence broke through into the 
garden, where Peter was already standing, selecting a fit place for discussion. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SICK HEALED 


But when he saw that the crowds had, like the waters of a great river, poured over the narrow passage, he 
mounted upon a pillar which happened to stand near the wall of the garden, and first saluted the people 
in a religious manner. But some of those who were present, and who had been for a long time distressed 
by demons, threw themselves on the ground, while the unclean spirits entreated that they might be 
allowed but for one day to remain in the bodies that they had taken possession of. But Peter rebuked 
them, and commanded them to depart; and they went out without delay. After these, others who had been 
afflicted with long-standing sicknesses asked Peter that they might receive healing; and he promised that 
he would entreat the Lord for them as soon as his discourse of instruction was completed. But as soon as 
he promised, they were freed from their sicknesses; and he ordered them to sit down apart, with those 
who had been freed from the demons, as after the fatigue of labour. Meantime, while this was going on, a 
vast multitude assembled, attracted not only by the desire of hearing Peter, but also by the report of the 
cures which had been accomplished. But Peter, beckoning with his hand to the people to be still, and 
settling the crowds in tranquillity, began to address them as follows:— 


CHAPTER VIII 
PROVIDENCE VINDICATED 


“It seems to me necessary, at the outset of a discourse concerning the true worship of God, first of all to 
instruct those who have not as yet acquired any knowledge of the subject, that throughout the divine 
providence must be maintained to be without blame, by which the world is ruled and governed. Moreover, 
the reason of the present undertaking, and the occasion offered by those whom the power of God has 
healed, suggest this subject for a beginning, viz. to show that for good reason very many persons are 
possessed of demons, that so the justice of God may appear. For ignorance will be found to be the mother 
of almost all evils. But now let us come to the reason. 


CHAPTER IX 
STATE OF INNOCENCE A STATE OF ENJOYMENT 


“When God had made man after His own image and likeness, He grafted into His work a certain breathing 
and odour of His divinity, that so men, being made partakers of His Only-begotten, might through Him be 
also friends of God and sons of adoption. Whence also He Himself, as the true Prophet, knowing with what 
actions the Father is pleased, instructed them in what way they might obtain that privilege. At that time, 
therefore, there was among men only one worship of God—a pure mind and an uncorrupted spirit. And for 
this reason every creature kept an inviolable covenant with the human race. For by reason of their 
reverence of the Creator, no sickness, or bodily disorder, or corruption of food, had power over them; 
whence it came to pass, that a life of a thousand years did not fall into the frailty of old age. 


CHAPTER X 


SIN THE CAUSE OF SUFFERING 


“But when men, leading a life void of distress, began to think that the continuance of good things was 
granted them not by the divine bounty, but by the chance of things, and to accept as a debt of nature, not 
as a gift of God’s goodness, their enjoyment without any exertion of the delights of the divine 
complaisance,—men, being led by these things into contrary and impious thoughts, came at last, at the 
instigation of idleness, to think that the life of gods was theirs by nature, without any labours or merits on 
their part. Hence they go from bad to worse, to believe that neither is the world governed by the 
providence of God, nor is there any place for virtues, since they knew that they themselves possessed the 
fulness of ease and delights, without the assignment of any works previously, and without any labours 
were treated as the friends of God. 


CHAPTER XI 
SUFFERING SALUTARY 


“By the most righteous judgment of God, therefore, labours and afflictions are assigned as a remedy to 
men languishing in the vanity of such thoughts. And when labour and tribulations came upon them, they 
were excluded from the place of delights and amenity. Also the earth began to produce nothing to them 
without labour; and then men’s thoughts being turned in them, they were warned to seek the aid of their 
Creator, and by prayers and vows to ask for the divine protection. And thus it came to pass, that the 
worship of God, which they had neglected by reason of their prosperity, they recovered through their 
adversity; and their thoughts towards God, which indulgence had perverted, affliction corrected. So 
therefore the divine providence, seeing that this was more profitable to man, removed from them the 
ways of benignity and abundance, as being hurtful, and introduced the way of vexation and tribulation. 


CHAPTER XII 
TRANSLATION OF ENOCH 


“But that He might show that these things were done on account of the ungrateful, He translated to 
immortality a certain one of the first race of men, because He saw that he was not unmindful of His grace, 
and because he hoped to call on the name of God; while the rest, who were so ungrateful that they could 
not be amended and corrected even by labours and tribulations, were condemned to a terrible death. Yet 
amongst them also He found a certain one, who was righteous with his house, whom He preserved, having 
enjoined him to build an ark, in which he and those who were commanded to go with him might escape, 
when all things should be destroyed by a deluge: in order that, the wicked being cut off by the overflow of 
waters, the world might receive a purification; and he who had been preserved for the continuance of the 
race, being purified by water, might anew repair the world. 


CHAPTER XIII 
ORIGIN OF IDOLATRY 


“But when all these things were done, men turned again to impiety; and on this account a law was given 
by God to instruct them in the manner of living. But in process of time, the worship of God and 
righteousness were corrupted by the unbelieving and the wicked, as we shall show more fully by and by. 
Moreover, perverse and erratic religions were introduced, to which the greater part of men gave 
themselves up, by occasion of holidays and solemnities, instituting drinkings and banquets, following 
pipes, and flutes, and harps, and diverse kinds of musical instruments, and indulging themselves in all 
kinds of drunkenness and luxury. Hence every kind of error took rise; hence they invented groves and 
altars, fillets and victims, and after drunkenness they were agitated as if with mad emotions. By this 
means power was given to the demons to enter into minds of this sort, so that they seemed to lead insane 
dances and to rave like Bacchanalians; hence were invented the gnashing of teeth, and bellowing from the 
depth of their bowels; hence a terrible countenance and a fierce aspect in men, so that he whom 
drunkenness had subverted and a demon had instigated, was believed by the deceived and the erring to 
be filled with the Deity. 


CHAPTER XIV 
GOD BOTH GOOD AND RIGHTEOUS 


“Hence, since so many false and erratic religions have been introduced into the world, we have been sent, 
as good merchants, bringing unto you the worship of the true God, handed down from the fathers, and 
preserved; as the seeds of which we scatter these words amongst you, and place it in your choice to 
choose what seems to you to be right. For if you receive those things which we bring you, you shall not 
only be able yourselves to escape the incursions of the demon, but also to drive them away from others; 
and at the same time you shall obtain the rewards of eternal good things. But those who shall refuse to 
receive those things which are spoken by us, shall be subject in the present life to diverse demons and 
disorders of sicknesses, and their souls after their departure from the body shall be tormented for ever. 
For God is not only good, but also just; for if He were always good, and never just to render to every one 
according to his deeds, goodness would be found to be injustice. For it were injustice if the impious and 
the pious were treated by Him alike. 


CHAPTER XV 
HOW DEMONS GET POWER OVER MEN 


“Therefore demons, as we have just said, when once they have been able, by means of opportunities 
afforded them, to convey themselves through base and evil actions into the bodies of men, if they remain 
in them a long time through their own negligence, because they do not seek after what is profitable to 
their souls, they necessarily compel them for the future to fulfil the desires of the demons who dwell in 
them. But what is worst of all, at the end of the world, when that demon shall be consigned to eternal fire, 
of necessity the soul also which obeyed him, shall with him be tortured in eternal fires, together with its 
body which it hath polluted. 


CHAPTER XVI 
WHY THEY WISH TO POSSESS MEN 


“Now that the demons are desirous of occupying the bodies of men, this is the reason. They are spirits 
having their purpose turned to wickedness. Therefore by immoderate eating and drinking, and lust, they 
urge men on to sin, but only those who entertain the purpose of sinning, who, while they seem simply 
desirous of satisfying the necessary cravings of nature, give opportunity to the demons to enter into them, 
because through excess they do not maintain moderation. For as long as the measure of nature is kept, 
and legitimate moderation is preserved, the mercy of God does not give them liberty to enter into men. 
But when either the mind falls into impiety, or the body is filled with immoderate meat or drink, then, as if 
invited by the will and purpose of those who thus neglect themselves, they receive power as against those 
who have broken the law imposed by God. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE GOSPEL GIVES POWER OVER DEMONS 


“You see, then, how important is the acknowledgment of God, and the observance of the divine religion, 
which not only protects those who believe from the assaults of the demon, but also gives them command 
over those who rule over others. And therefore it is necessary for you, who are of the Gentiles, to betake 
yourselves to God, and to keep yourselves from all uncleanness, that the demons may be expelled, and 
God may dwell in you. And at the same time, by prayers, commit yourselves to God, and call for His aid 


against the impudence of the demons; for whatever things ye ask, believing, ye shall receive.’ But even 
the demons themselves, in proportion as they see faith grow in a man, in that proportion they depart from 
him, residing only in that part in which something of infidelity still remains; but from those who believe 
with full faith, they depart without any delay. For when a soul has come to the faith of God, it obtains the 
virtue of heavenly water, by which it extinguishes the demon like a spark of fire. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THIS POWER IN PROPORTION TO FAITH 


“There is therefore a measure of faith, which, if it be perfect, drives the demon perfectly from the soul; 
but if it has any defect, something on the part of the demon still remains in the portion of infidelity; and it 
is the greatest difficulty for the soul to understand when or how, whether fully or less fully, the demon has 
been expelled from it. For if he remains in any quarter, when he gets an opportunity, he suggests thoughts 
to men’s hearts; and they, not knowing whence they come, believe the suggestions of the demons, as if 
they were the perceptions of their own souls. Thus they suggest to some to follow pleasure by occasion of 
bodily necessity; they excuse the passionateness of others by excess of gall; they colour over the madness 
of others by the vehemence of melancholy; and even extenuate the folly of some as the result of 
abundance of phlegm. But even if this were so, still none of these could be hurtful to the body, except from 
the excess of meats and drinks; because, when these are taken in excessive quantities, their abundance, 
which the natural warmth is not sufficient to digest, curdles into a sort of poison, and it, flowing through 
the bowels and all the veins like a common sewer, renders the motions of the body unhealthy and base. 
Wherefore moderation is to be attained in all things, that neither may place be given to demons, nor the 
soul, being possessed by them, be delivered along with them to be tormented in eternal fires. 


CHAPTER XIX 
DEMONS INCITE TO IDOLATRY 


“There is also another error of the demons, which they suggest to the senses of men, that they should 
think that those things which they suffer, they suffer from such as are called gods, in order that thereby, 
offering sacrifices and gifts, as if to propitiate them, they may strengthen the worship of false religion, 
and avoid us who are interested in their salvation, that they may be freed from error; but this they do, as I 
have said, not knowing that these things are suggested to them by demons, for fear they should be saved. 
It is therefore in the power of every one, since man has been made possessed of free-will, whether he 
shall hear us to life, or the demons to destruction. Also to some, the demons, appearing visibly under 
various figures, sometimes throw out threats, sometimes promise relief from sufferings, that they may 
instil into those whom they deceive the opinion of their being gods, and that it may not be known that they 
are demons. But they are not concealed from us, who know the mysteries of the creation, and for what 
reason it is permitted to the demons to do those things in the present world; how it is allowed them to 
transform themselves into what figures they please, and to suggest evil thoughts, and to convey 
themselves, by means of meats and of drink consecrated to them, into the minds or bodies of those who 
partake of it, and to concoct vain dreams to further the worship of some idol. 


CHAPTER XX 
FOLLY OF IDOLATRY 


“And yet who can be found so senseless as to be persuaded to worship an idol, whether it be made of gold 
or of any other metal? To whom is it not manifest that the metal is just that which the artificer pleased? 
How then can the divinity be thought to be in that which would not be at all unless the artificer had 
pleased? Or how can they hope that future things should be declared to them by that in which there is no 
perception of present things? For although they should divine something, they should not straightway be 
held to be gods; for divination is one thing, divinity is another. For the Pythons also seem to divine, yet 
they are not gods; and, in short, they are driven out of men by Christians. And how can that be God which 
is put to flight by a man? But perhaps you will say, What as to their effecting cures, and their showing how 
one can be cured? On this principle, physicians ought also to be worshipped as gods, for they cure many; 
and in proportion as any one is more skilful, the more he will cure. 


CHAPTER XXI 
HEATHEN ORACLES 


“Whence it is evident that they since they are demoniac spirits, know some things both more quickly and 
more perfectly than men; for they are not retarded in their learning by the heaviness of a body. And 
therefore they, as being spirits, know without delay and without difficulty what physicians attain after a 
long time and by much labour. It is not wonderful, therefore, if they know somewhat more than men do; 
but this is to be observed, that what they know they do not employ for the salvation of souls, but for the 
deception of them, that by means of it they may indoctrinate them in the worship of false religion. But 


God, that the error of so great deception might not be concealed, and that He Himself might not seem to 
be a cause of error in permitting them so great licence to deceive men by divinations, and cures, and 
dreams, has of His mercy furnished men with a remedy, and has made the distinction of falsehood and 
truth patent to those who desire to know. This, therefore, is that distinction: what is spoken by the true 
God, whether by prophets or by diverse visions, is always true; but what is foretold by demons is not 
always true. It is therefore an evident sign that those things are not spoken by the true God, in which at 
any time there is falsehood; for in truth there is never falsehood. But in the case of those who speak 
falsehoods, there may occasionally be a slight mixture of truth, to give as it were seasoning to the 
falsehoods. 


CHAPTER XXII 
WHY THEY SOMETIMES COME TRUE 


“But if any one say, What is the use of this, that they should be permitted even sometimes to speak truth, 
and thereby so much error be introduced amongst men? let him take this for answer: If they had never 
been allowed to speak any truth, then they would not foretell anything at all; while if they did not foretell, 
they would not be known to be demons. But if demons were not known to be in this world, the cause of 
our struggle and contest would be concealed from us, and we should suffer openly what was done in 
secret, that is, if the power were granted to them of only acting against us, and not of speaking. But now, 
since they sometimes speak truth, and sometimes falsehood, we ought to acknowledge, as I have said, 
that their responses are of demons, and not of God, with whom there is never falsehood. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


EVIL NOT IN SUBSTANCE 


“But if any one, proceeding more curiously, inquire: What then was the use of God’s making these evil 
things, which should have so great a tendency to subvert the minds of men? To one proposing such a 
question, we answer that we must first of all inquire whether there is any evil in substance. And although 
it would be sufficient to say to him that it is not suitable that the creature judge the Creator, but that to 
judge the work of another belongs to him who is either of equal skill or equal power; yet, to come directly 
to the point, we say absolutely that there is no evil in substance. But if this be so, then the Creator of 
substance is vainly blamed. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


WHY GOD PERMITS EVIL 


“But you will meet me by saying, Even if it has come to this through freedom of will, was the Creator 
ignorant that those whom He created would fall away into evil? He ought therefore not to have created 
those who, He foresaw, would deviate from the path of righteousness. Now we tell those who ask such 
questions, that the purpose of assertions of the sort made by us is to show why the wickedness of those 
who as yet were not, did not prevail over the goodness of the Creator. For if, wishing to fill up the number 
and measure of His creation, He had been afraid of the wickedness of those who were to be, and like one 
who could find no other way of remedy and cure, except only this, that He should refrain from His 
purpose of creating, lest the wickedness of those who were to be should be ascribed to Him; what else 
would this show but unworthy suffering and unseemly feebleness on the part of the Creator, who should 
so fear the actings of those who as yet were not, that He refrained from His purposed creation? 


CHAPTER XXV 


EVIL BEINGS TURNED TO GOOD ACCOUNT 


“But, setting aside these things, let us consider this earnestly, that God the Creator of the universe, 
foreseeing the future differences of His creation, foresaw and provided diverse ranks and different offices 
to each of His creatures, according to the peculiar movements which were produced from freedom of will; 
so that while all men are of one substance in respect of the method of creation, there should yet be 
diversity in ranks and offices, according to the peculiar movements of minds, to be produced from liberty 
of will. Therefore He foresaw that there would be faults in His creatures; and the method of His justice 
demanded that punishment should follow faults, for the sake of amendment. It behoved, therefore, that 
there should be ministers of punishment, and yet that freedom of will should draw them into that order. 
Moreover, those also must have enemies to conquer, who had undertaken the contests for the heavenly 
rewards. Thus, therefore, neither are those things destitute of utility which are thought to be evil, since 
the conquered unwillingly acquire eternal rewards for those by whom they are conquered. But let this 
suffice on these points, for in process of time even more secret things shall be disclosed. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
EVIL ANGELS SEDUCERS 


“Now therefore, since you do not yet understand how great darkness of ignorance surrounds you, 
meantime I wish to explain to you whence the worship of idols began in this world. And by idols, I mean 
those lifeless images which you worship, whether made of wood, or earthenware, or stone, or brass, or 
any other metals: of these the beginning was in this wise. Certain angels, having left the course of their 
proper order, began to favour the vices of men, and in some measure to lend unworthy aid to their lust, in 
order that by these means they might indulge their own pleasures the more; and then, that they might not 
seem to be inclined of their own accord to unworthy services, taught men that demons could, by certain 
arts—that is, by magical invocations—be made to obey men; and so, as from a furnace and workshop of 
wickedness, they filled the whole world with the smoke of impiety, the light of piety being withdrawn. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
HAM THE FIRST MAGICIAN 


“For these and some other causes, a flood was brought upon the world, as we have said already, and shall 
say again; and all who were upon the earth were destroyed, except the family of Noah, who survived, with 
his three sons and their wives. One of these, by name Ham, unhappily discovered the magical act, and 
handed down the instruction of it to one of his sons, who was called Mesraim, from whom the race of the 
Egyptians and Babylonians and Persians are descended. Him the nations who then existed called 
Zoroaster, admiring him as the first author of the magic art; under whose name also many books on this 
subject exist. He therefore, being much and frequently intent upon the stars, and wishing to be esteemed 
a god among them, began to draw forth, as it were, certain sparks from the stars, and to show them to 
men, in order that the rude and ignorant might be astonished, as with a miracle; and desiring to increase 
this estimation of him, he attempted these things again and again, until he was set on fire, and consumed 
by the demon himself, whom he accosted with too great importunity. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
TOWER OF BABEL 


“But the foolish men who were then, whereas they ought to have abandoned the opinion which they had 
conceived of him, inasmuch as they had seen it confuted by his mortal punishment, extolled him the more. 
For raising a sepulchre to his honour, they went so far as to adore him as a friend of God, and one who 
had been removed to heaven in a chariot of lightning, and to worship him as if he were a living star. 
Hence also his name was called Zoroaster after his death—that is, living star—by those who, after one 
generation, had been taught to speak the Greek language. In fine, by this example, even now many 
worship those who have been struck with lightning, honouring them with sepulchres, and worshipping 
them as friends of God. But this man was born in the fourteenth generation, and died in the fifteenth, in 
which the tower was built, and the languages of men were divided into many. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


FIRE-WORSHIP OF THE PERSIANS 


“First among whom is named a certain king Nimrod, the magic art having been handed down to him as by 
a flash, whom the Greeks, also called Ninus, and from whom the city of Nineveh took its name. Thus, 
therefore, diverse and erratic superstitions took their beginning from the magic art. For, because it was 
difficult to draw away the human race from the love of God, and attach them to deaf and lifeless images, 
the magicians made use of higher efforts, that men might be turned to erratic worship, by signs among 
the stars, and motions brought down as it were from heaven, and by the will of God. And those who had 
been first deceived, collecting the ashes of Zoroaster—who, as we have said, was burnt up by the 
indignation of the demon, to whom he had been too troublesome,—brought them to the Persians, that they 
might be preserved by them with perpetual watching, as divine fire fallen from heaven, and might be 
worshipped as a heavenly God. 


CHAPTER XXX 


HERO-WORSHIP 


“By a like example, other men in other places built temples, set up statues, instituted mysteries and 
ceremonies and sacrifices, to those whom they had admired, either for some arts or for virtue, or at least 
had held in very great affection; and rejoiced, by means of all things belonging to gods, to hand down 
their fame to posterity; and that especially, because, as we have already said, they seemed to be 
supported by some phantasies of magic art, so that by invocation of demons something seemed to be done 
and moved by them towards the deception of men. To these they add also certain solemnities, and 


drunken banquets, in which men might with all freedom indulge; and demons, conveyed into them in the 
chariot of repletion, might be mixed with their very bowels, and holding a place there, might bind the acts 
and thoughts of men to their own will. Such errors, then, having been introduced from the beginning, and 
having been aided by lust and drunkenness, in which carnal men chiefly delight, the religion of God, 
which consisted in continence and sobriety, began to become rare amongst men, and to be well-nigh 
abolished. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
IDOLATRY LED TO ALL IMMORALITY 


“For whereas at first, men worshipping a righteous and all-seeing God, neither dared sin nor do injury to 
their neighbours, being persuaded that God sees the actions and movements of every one; when religious 
worship was directed to lifeless images, concerning which they were certain that they were incapable of 
hearing, or sight, or motion, they began to sin licentiously, and to go forward to every crime, because they 
had no fear of suffering anything at the hands of those whom they worshipped as gods. Hence the 
madness of wars burst out; hence plunderings, rapines, captivities, and liberty reduced to slavery; each 
one, as he could, satisfied his lust and his covetousness, although no power can satisfy covetousness. For 
as fire, the more fuel it gets, is the more extensively kindled and strengthened, so also the madness of 
covetousness is made greater and more vehement by means of those things which it acquires. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


INVITATION 


“Wherefore begin now with better understanding to resist yourselves in those things which you do not 
rightly desire; if so be that you can in any way repair and restore in yourselves that purity of religion and 
innocence of life which at first were bestowed upon man by God, that thereby also the hope of immortal 
blessings may be restored to you. And give thanks to the bountiful Father of all, by Him whom He has 
constituted King of peace, and the treasury of unspeakable honours, that even at the present time your 
sins may be washed away with the water of the fountain, or river, or even sea: the threefold name of 
blessedness being called over you, that by it not only evil spirits may be driven out, if any dwell in you, but 
also that, when you have forsaken your sins, and have with entire faith and entire purity of mind believed 
in God, you may drive out wicked spirits and demons from others also, and may be able to set others free 
from sufferings and sicknesses. For the demons themselves know and acknowledge those who have given 
themselves up to God, and sometimes they are driven out by the mere presence of such, as you saw a little 
while ago, how, when we had only addressed to you the word of salutation, straightway the demons, on 
account of their respect for our religion, began to cry out, and could not bear our presence even for a 
little. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


THE WEAKEST CHRISTIAN MORE POWERFUL THAN THE STRONGEST DEMON 


“Ts it, then, that we are of another and a superior nature, and that therefore the demons are afraid of us? 
Nay, we are of one and the same nature with you, but we differ in religion. But if you will also be like us, 
we do not grudge it, but rather we exhort you, and wish you to be assured, that when the same faith and 
religion and innocence of life shall be in you that is in us, you will have equal and the same power and 
virtue against demons, through God rewarding your faith. For as he who has soldiers under him, although 
he may be inferior, and they superior to him in strength, yet says to this one, Go, and he goeth; and to 
another, Come, and he cometh; and to another, Do this, and he doeth it;’ and this he is able to do, not by 
his own power, but by the fear of Caesar; so every faithful one commands the demons, although they seem 
to be much stronger than men, and that not by means of his own power, but by means of the power of 
God, who has put them in subjection. For even that which we have just spoken of, that Caesar is held in 
awe by all soldiers, and in every camp, and in his whole kingdom, though he is but one man, and perhaps 
feeble in respect of bodily strength, this is not effected but by the power of God, who inspires all with fear, 
that they may be subject to one. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
TEMPTATION OF CHRIST 


“This we would have you know assuredly, that a demon has no power against a man, unless one 
voluntarily submit himself to his desires. Whence even that one who is the prince of wickedness, 
approached Him who, as we have said, is appointed of God King of peace, tempting Him, and began to 
promise Him all the glory of the world; because he knew that when he had offered this to others, for the 
sake of deceiving them, they had worshipped him. Therefore, impious as he was, and unmindful of 
himself, which indeed is the special peculiarity of wickedness, he presumed that he should be worshipped 
by Him by whom he knew that he was to be destroyed. Therefore our Lord, confirming the worship of one 


God, answered him: It is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.’ 
And he, terrified by this answer, and fearing lest the true religion of the one and true God should be 
restored, hastened straightway to send forth into this world false prophets, and false apostles, and false 
teachers, who should speak indeed in the name of Christ, but should accomplish the will of the demon. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
FALSE APOSTLES 


“Wherefore observe the greatest caution, that you believe no teacher, unless he bring from Jerusalem the 
testimonial of James the Lord’s brother, or of whosoever may come after him. For no one, unless he has 
gone up thither, and there has been approved as a fit and faithful teacher for preaching the word of 
Christ,—unless, I say, he brings a testimonial thence, is by any means to be received. But let neither 
prophet nor apostle be looked for by you at this time, besides us. For there is one true Prophet, whose 
words we twelve apostles preach; for He is the accepted year of God, having us apostles as His twelve 
months. But for what reason the world itself was made, or what diversities have occurred in it, and why 
our Lord, coming for its restoration, has chosen and sent us twelve apostles, shall be explained more at 
length at another time. Meantime He has commanded us to go forth to preach, and to invite you to the 
supper of the heavenly King, which the Father hath prepared for the marriage of His Son, and that we 
should give you wedding garments, that is, the grace of baptism; which whosoever obtains, as a spotless 
robe with which he is to enter to the supper of the King, ought to beware that it be not in any part of it 
stained with sin, and so he be rejected as unworthy and reprobate. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE GARMENTS UNSPOTTED 


“But the ways in which this garment may be spotted are these: If any one withdraw from God the Father 
and Creator of all, receiving another teacher besides Christ, who alone is the faithful and true Prophet, 
and who has sent us twelve apostles to preach the word; if any one think otherwise than worthily of the 
substance of the Godhead, which excels all things;—these are the things which even fatally pollute the 
garment of baptism. But the things which pollute it in actions are these: murders, adulteries, hatreds, 
avarice, evil ambition. And the things which pollute at once the soul and the body are these: to partake of 
the table of demons, that is, to taste things sacrificed, or blood, or a carcase which is strangled, and if 
there be aught else which has been offered to demons. Be this therefore the first step to you of three; 
which step brings forth thirty commands, and the second sixty, and the third a hundred, as we shall 
expound more fully to you at another time.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE CONGREGATION DISMISSED 


When he had thus spoken, and had charged them to come to the same place in good time on the following 
day, he dismissed the crowds; and when they were unwilling to depart, Peter said to them: “Do me this 
favour on account of the fatigue of yesterday’s journey; and now go away, and meet in good time to- 
morrow.” And so they departed with joy. But Peter, commanding me to withdraw a little for the purpose of 
prayer, afterwards ordered the couches to be spread in the part of the garden which was covered with 
shade; and every one, according to custom, recognising the place of his own rank, we took food. Then, as 
there was still some portion of the day left, he conversed with us concerning the Lord’s miracles; and 
when evening was come, he entered his bed-chamber and went to sleep. 


Book V 


CHAPTER I 


PETER’S SALUTATION 


But on the following day, Peter rising a little earlier than usual, found us asleep; and when he saw it, he 
gave orders that silence should be kept for him, as though he himself wished to sleep longer, that we 
might not be disturbed in our rest. But when we rose refreshed with sleep, we found him, having finished 
his prayer, waiting for us in his bed-chamber. And as it was already dawn, he addressed us shortly, 
saluting us according to his custom, and forthwith proceeded to the usual place for the purpose of 
teaching; and when he saw that many had assembled there, having invoked peace upon them according to 
the first religious form, he began to speak as follows:— 


CHAPTER II 


SUFFERING THE EFFECT OF SIN 


“God, the Creator of all, at the beginning made man after His own image, and gave him dominion over the 
earth and sea, and over the air; as the true Prophet has told us, and as the very reason of things instructs 
us: for man alone is rational, and it is fitting that reason should rule over the irrational. At first, therefore, 
while he was still righteous, he was superior to all disorders and all frailty; but when he sinned, as we 
taught you yesterday, and became the servant of sin, he became at the same time liable to frailty. This 
therefore is written, that men may know that, as by impiety they have been made liable to suffer, so by 
piety they may be made free from suffering; and not only free from suffering, but by even a little faith in 
God be able to cure the sufferings of others. For thus the true Prophet promised us, saying, Verily I say to 
you, that if ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say to this mountain, Remove hence, and it 
shall remove.’ Of this saving you have yourselves also had proofs; for you saw yesterday how at our 
presence the demons removed and were put to flight, with those sufferings which they had brought upon 
men. 


CHAPTER III 


FAITH AND UNBELIEF 


“Whereas therefore some men suffer, and others cure those who suffer, it is necessary to know the cause 
at once of the suffering and the cure; and this is proved to be nought else than unbelief on the part of the 
sufferers, and faith on the part of those who cure them. For unbelief, while it does not believe that there is 
to be a judgment by God, affords licence to sin, and sin makes men liable to sufferings; but faith, believing 
that there is to be a judgment of God, restrains men from sin; and those who do not sin are not only free 
from demons and sufferings, but can also put to flight the demons and sufferings of others. 


CHAPTER IV 


IGNORANCE THE MOTHER OF EVILS 


“From all these things, therefore, it is concluded that all evil springs from ignorance; and ignorance 
herself, the mother of all evils, is sprung from carelessness and sloth, and is nourished, and increased, 
and rooted in the senses of men by negligence; and if any one teach that she is to be put to flight, she is 
with difficulty and indignantly torn away, as from an ancient and hereditary abode. And therefore we must 
labour for a little, that we may search out the presumptions of ignorance, and cut them off by means of 
knowledge, especially in those who are preoccupied with some erroneous opinions, by means of which 
ignorance is the more firmly rooted in them, as under the appearance of a certain kind of knowledge; for 
nothing is worse than for one to believe that he knows what he is ignorant of, and to maintain that to be 
true which is false. This is as if a drunk man should think himself to be sober, and should act indeed in all 
respects as a drunk man, and yet think himself to be sober, and should wish to be called so by others. 
Thus, therefore, are those also who do not know what is true, yet hold some appearance of knowledge, 
and do many evil things as if they were good, and hasten destruction as if it were to salvation. 


CHAPTER V 


ADVANTAGES OF KNOWLEDGE 


“Wherefore we must, above all things, hasten to the knowledge of the truth, that, as with a light kindled 
thereat, we may be able to dispel the darkness of errors: for ignorance, as we have said, is a great evil; 
but because it has no substance, it is easily dispelled by those who are in earnest. For ignorance is 
nothing else than not knowing what is good for us; once know this, and ignorance perishes. Therefore the 
knowledge of truth ought to be eagerly sought after; and no one can confer it except the true Prophet. For 
this is the gate of life to those who will enter, and the road of good works to those going to the city of 
salvation. 


CHAPTER VI 


FREE-WILL 


“Whether any one, truly hearing the word of of the true Prophet; is willing or unwilling to receive it, and 
to embrace His burden, that is, the precepts of life, he has either in his power, for we are free in will. For 
if it were so, that those who hear had it not in their power to do otherwise than they had heard, there 
were some power of nature in virtue of which it were not free to him to pass over to another opinion. Or if, 
again, no one of the hearers could at all receive it, this also were a power of nature which should compel 
the doing of some one thing, and should leave no place for the other course. But now, since it is free for 
the mind to turn its judgment to which side it pleases, and to choose the way which it approves, it is 
clearly manifest that there is in men a liberty of choice. 


CHAPTER VII 


RESPONSIBILITY OF KNOWLEDGE 


“Therefore, before any one hears what is good for him, it is certain that he is ignorant; and being 
ignorant, he wishes and desires to do what is not good for him; wherefore he is not judged for that. But 
when once he has heard the causes of his error, and has received the method of truth, then, if he remain 
in those errors with which he had been long ago preoccupied, he shall rightly be called into judgment, to 
suffer punishment, because he has spent in the sport of errors that portion of life which was given him to 
be spent in living well. But he who, hearing those things, willingly receives them, and is thankful that the 
teaching of good things has been brought to him, inquires more eagerly, and does not cease to learn, until 
he ascertains whether there be truly another world, in which rewards are prepared for the good. And 
when he is assured of this, he gives thanks to God because He has shown him the light of truth; and for 
the future directs his actions in all good works, for which he is assured that there is a reward prepared in 
the world to come; while he constantly wonders and is astonished at the errors of other men, and that no 
one sees the truth which is placed before his eyes. Yet he himself, rejoicing in the riches of wisdom which 
he hath found, desires insatiably to enjoy them, and is delighted with the practice of good works; 
hastening to attain, with a clean heart and a pure conscience, the world to come, when he shall be able 
even to see God, the king of all. 


CHAPTER VIII 


DESIRES OF THE FLESH TO BE SUBDUED 


“But the sole cause of our wanting and being deprived of all these things is ignorance. For while men do 
not know how much good there is in knowledge, they do not suffer the evil of ignorance to be removed 
from them; for they know not how great a difference is involved in the change of one of these things for 
the other. Wherefore I counsel every learner willingly to lend his ear to the word of God, and to hear with 
love of the truth what we say, that his mind, receiving the best seed, may bring forth joyful fruits by good 
deeds. For if, while I teach the things which pertain to salvation, any one refuses to receive them, and 
strives to resist them with a mind occupied by evil opinions, he shall have the cause of his perishing, not 
from us, but from himself. For it is his duty to examine with just judgment the things which we say, and to 
understand that we speak the words of truth, that, knowing how things are, and directing his life in good 
actions, he may be found a partaker of the kingdom of heaven, subjecting to himself the desires of the 
flesh, and becoming lord of them, that so at length he himself also may become the pleasant possession of 
the Ruler of all. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE TWO KINGDOMS 


“For he who persists in evil, and is the servant of evil, cannot be made a portion of good so long as he 
persists in evil, because from the beginning, as we have said, God instituted two kingdoms, and has given 
to each man the power of becoming a portion of that kingdom to which he shall yield himself to obey. And 
since it is decreed by God that no one man can be a servant of both kingdoms, therefore endeavour with 
all earnestness to betake yourselves to the covenant and laws of the good King. Wherefore also the true 
Prophet, when He was present with us, and saw some rich men negligent with respect to the worship of 
God, thus unfolded the truth of this matter: No one,’ said He, can serve two masters; ye cannot serve God 


and mammon,;’ calling riches, in the language of His country, mammon. 


CHAPTER X 


JESUS THE TRUE PROPHET 


“He therefore is the true Prophet, who appeared to us, as you have heard, in Judaea, who, standing in 
public places, by a simple command made the blind see, the deaf hear, cast out demons, restored health to 
the sick, and life to the dead; and since nothing was impossible to Him, He even perceived the thoughts of 
men, which is possible for none but God only. He proclaimed the kingdom of God; and we believed Him as 
a true Prophet in all that He spoke, deriving the confirmation of our faith not only from His words, but 
also from His works; and also because the sayings of the law, which many generations before had set forth 
His coming, were fulfilled in Him; and the figures of the doings of Moses, and of the patriarch Jacob 
before him, bore in all respects a type of Him. It is evident also that the time of His advent, that is, the 
very time at which He came, was foretold by them; and, above all, it was contained in the sacred writings, 
that He was to be waited for by the Gentiles. And all these things were equally fulfilled in Him. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE EXPECTATION OF THE GENTILES 


“But that which a prophet of the Jews foretold, that He was to be waited for by the Gentiles, confirms 
above measure the faith of truth in Him. For if he had said that He was to be waited for by the Jews, he 
would not have seemed to prophesy anything extraordinary, that He whose coming had been promised for 
the salvation of the world should be the object of hope to the people of the same tribe with Himself, and to 
His own nation: for that this would take place, would seem rather to be a matter of natural inference than 
one requiring the grandeur of a prophetic utterance. But now, whereas the prophets say that all that hope 
which is set forth concerning the salvation of the world, and the newness of the kingdom which is to be 
established by Christ, and all things which are declared concerning Him are to be transferred to the 
Gentiles; the grandeur of the prophetic office is confirmed, not according to the sequence of things, but by 
an incredible fulfilment of the prophecy. For the Jews from the beginning had understood by a most 
certain tradition that this man should at some time come, by whom all things should be restored; and daily 
meditating and looking out for His coming, when they saw Him amongst them, and accomplishing the 
signs and miracles, as had been written of Him, being blinded with envy, they could not recognise Him 
when present, in the hope of whom they rejoiced while He was absent; yet the few of us who were chosen 
by Him understood it. 


CHAPTER XII 
CALL OF THE GENTILES 


“But this happened by the providence of God, that the knowledge of this good One should be handed over 
to the Gentiles, and those who had never heard of Him, nor had learned from the prophets, should 
acknowledge Him, while those who had acknowledged Him in their daily meditations should not know 
Him. For, behold, by you who are now present, and desire to hear the doctrine of His faith, and to know 
what, and how, and of what sort is His coming, the prophetic truth is fulfilled. For this is what the 
prophets foretold, that He is to be sought for by you, who never heard of Him. And, therefore, seeing that 
the prophetic sayings are fulfilled even in yourselves, you rightly believe in Him alone, you rightly wait for 
Him, you rightly inquire concerning Him, that you not only may wait for Him, but also believing, you may 
obtain the inheritance of His kingdom; according to what Himself said, that every one is made the servant 
of him to whom he yields subjection. 


CHAPTER XIII 


INVITATION OF THE GENTILES 


“Wherefore awake, and take to yourselves our Lord and God, even that Lord who is Lord both of heaven 
and earth, and conform yourselves to His image and likeness, as the true Prophet Himself teaches, saying, 
Be ye merciful, as also your heavenly Father is merciful, who makes His sun to rise upon the good and the 
evil, and rains upon the just and the unjust.’ Imitate Him, therefore, and fear Him, as the commandment is 
given to men, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.’ For it is profitable to 
you to serve this Lord alone, that through Him knowing the one God, ye may be freed from the many 
whom ye vainly feared. For he who fears not God the Creator of all, but fears those whom he himself with 
his own hands hath made, what does he do but make himself subject to a vain and senseless fear, and 
render himself more vile and abject than those very things, the fear of which he has conceived in his 
mind? But rather, by the goodness of Him who inviteth you, return to your former nobleness, and by good 
deeds show that you bear the image of your Creator, that by contemplation of His likeness ye may be 
believed to be even His sons. 


CHAPTER XIV 
IDOLS UNPROFITABLE 


“Begin, therefore, to cast out of your minds the vain ideas of idols, and your useless and empty fears, that 
at the same time you may also escape the condition of unrighteous bondage. For those have become your 
lords, who could not even have been profitable servants to you. For how should lifeless images seem fit 
even to serve you, when they can neither hear, nor see, nor feel anything? Yea, even the material of which 
they are made, whether it be gold or silver, or even brass or wood, though it might have profited you for 
necessary uses, you have rendered wholly inefficient and useless by fashioning gods out of it. We 
therefore declare to you the true worship of God, and at the same time warn and exhort the worshippers, 
that by good deeds they imitate Him whom they worship, and hasten to return to His image and likeness, 
as we Said before. 


CHAPTER XV 
FOLLY OF IDOLATRY 


“But I should like if those who worship idols would tell me if they wish to become like those whom they 
worship? Does any one of you wish to see in such sort as they see? or to hear after the manner of their 
hearing? or to have such understanding as they have? Far be this from any of my hearers! For this were 
rather to be thought a curse and a reproach to a man, who bears in himself the image of God, although he 
has lost the likeness. What sort of gods, then, are they to be reckoned, the imitation of whom would be 
execrable to their worshippers, and to have whose likeness would be a reproach? What then? Melt your 
useless images, and make useful vessels. Melt the unserviceable and inactive metal, and make implements 
fit for the use of men. But, says one, human laws do not allow us. He says well; for it is human laws, and 
not their own power, that prevents it. What kind of gods, then, are those which are defended by human 
laws, and not by their own energies? And so also they are preserved from thieves by watch-dogs and the 
protection of bolts, at least if they be of silver, or gold, or even of brass; for those that are of stone and 
earthenware are protected by their own worthlessness, for no one will steal a stone or a crockery god. 
Hence those seem to be the more miserable whose more precious metal exposes them to the greater 
danger. Since, then, they can be stolen, since they must be guarded by men, since they can be melted, and 
weighed out, and forged with hammers, ought men possessed of understanding to hold them as gods? 


CHAPTER XVI 
GOD ALONE A FIT OBJECT OF WORSHIP 


“Oh! into what wretched plight the understanding of men has fallen! For if it is reckoned the greatest folly 
to fear the dead, what shall we judge of those who fear something that is worse than the dead are? For 
those images are not even to be reckoned among the number of the dead, because they were never alive. 
Even the sepulchres of the dead are preferable to them, since, although they are now dead, yet they once 
had life; but those whom you worship never possessed even such base life as is in all, the life of frogs and 
owls. But why say more about them, since it is enough to say to him who adores them: Do you not see that 
he whom you adore sees not, hear that he whom you adore hears not, and understand that he understands 
not?—for he is the work of man’s hand, and necessarily is void of understanding. You therefore worship a 
god without sense, whereas every one who has sense believes that not even those things are to be 
worshipped which have been made by God and have sense, such as the sun, moon, and stars, and all 
things that are in heaven and upon earth. For they think it reasonable, that not those things which have 
been made for the service of the world, but the Creator of those things themselves, and of the whole 
world, should be worshipped. For even these things rejoice when He is adored and worshipped, and do 
not take it well that the honour of the Creator should be bestowed on the creature. For the worship of God 
alone is acceptable to them, who alone is uncreated, and all things also are His creatures. For as it 
belongs to him who alone is uncreated to be God, so everything that has been created is not truly God. 


CHAPTER XVII 
SUGGESTIONS OF THE OLD SERPENT 


“Above all, therefore, you ought to understand the deception of the old serpent and his cunning 
suggestions, who deceives you as it were by prudence, and as by a sort of reason creeps through your 
senses; and beginning at the head, he glides through your inner marrow, accounting the deceiving of you 
a great gain. Therefore he insinuates into your minds opinions of gods of whatsoever kinds, only that he 
may withdraw you from the faith of one God knowing that your sin is his comfort. For he, for his 
wickedness, was condemned from the beginning to eat dust, for that he caused to be again resolved into 
dust him who had been taken from the dust, even till the time when your souls shall be restored, being 
brought through the fire; as we shall instruct you more fully at another time. From him, therefore, 
proceed all the errors and doubts, by which you are driven from the faith and belief of one God. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
HIS FIRST SUGGESTION 


“And first of all he suggests to men’s thoughts not to hear the words of truth, by which they might put to 
flight the ignorance of those things which are evils. And this he does, as by the presentation of another 
knowledge, making a show of that opinion which very many hold, to think that they shall not be held guilty 
if they have been in ignorance, and that they shall not be called to account for what they have not heard; 
and thereby he persuades them to turn aside from hearing the word. But I tell you, in opposition to this, 
that ignorance is in itself a most deadly poison, which is sufficient to ruin the soul without any aid from 
without. And therefore there is no one who is ignorant who shall escape through his ignorance, but it is 
certain that he shall perish. For the power of sin naturally destroys the sinner. But since the judgment 
shall be according to reason, the cause and origin of ignorance shall be inquired into, as well as of every 
sin. For he who is unwilling to know how he may attain to life, and prefers to be in ignorance lest he 
thereby be made guilty, from this very fact is judged as if he knew and had knowledge. For he knew what 
it was that he was unwilling to hear; and the cunning obtained by the artifice of the serpent will avail him 
nothing for an excuse, for he will have to do with Him to whom the heart is open. But that you may know 
that ignorance of itself brings destruction, I assure you that when the soul departs from the body, if it 
leave it in ignorance of Him by whom it was created, and from whom in this world it obtained all things 
that were necessary for its uses, it is driven forth from the light of His kingdom as ungrateful and 
unfaithful. 


CHAPTER XIX 
HIS SECOND SUGGESTION 


“Again, the wicked serpent suggests another opinion to men, which many of you are in the habit of 
bringing forward,—that there is, as we say, one God, who is Lord of all; but these also, they say, are gods. 
For as there is one Caesar, and he has under him many judges,—for example, prefects, consuls, tribunes, 
and other officers,—in like manner we think, that while there is one God greater than all, yet still that 
these gods are ordained in this world, after the likeness of those officers of whom we have spoken, subject 
indeed to that greater God, yet ruling us and the things that are in this world. In answer to this, I shall 
show you how, in those very things which you propose for deception, you are confuted by the reasons of 
truth. You say that God occupies the place of Caesar, and those who are called gods represent His judges 
and officers. Hold then, as you have adduced it, by the example of Caesar; and know that, as one of 
Caesar’s judges or administrators, as prefects, proconsuls, generals, or tribunes, may lawfully take the 
name of Caesar,—or else both he who should take it and those who should confer it should be destroyed 
together,—so also in this case you ought to observe, that if any one give the name of God to any but 
Himself, and he accept it, they shall partake one and the same destruction, by a much more terrible fate 
than the servants of Caesar. For he who offends against Caesar shall undergo temporal destruction; but 
he who offends against Him who is the sole and true God, shall suffer eternal punishment, and that 
deservedly, as having injured by a wrongful condition the name which is unique. 


CHAPTER XX 


EGYPTIAN IDOLATRY 


“Although this word God is not the name of God, but meantime that word is employed by men as His 
name; and therefore, as I have said, when it is used reproachfully, the reproach is referred to the injury of 
the true name. In short, the ancient Egyptians, who thought that they had discovered the theory of the 
heavenly revolutions and the nature of the stars, nevertheless, through the demon’s blocking up their 
senses, subjected the incommunicable name to all kinds of indignity. For some taught that their ox, which 
is called Apis, ought to be worshipped; others taught that the he-goat, others that cats, the ibis, a fish 
also, a serpent, onions, drains, crepitus ventris, ought to be regarded as deities, and innumerable other 
things, which I am ashamed even to mention.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
EGYPTIAN IDOLATRY MORE REASONABLE THAN OTHERS 


When Peter was speaking thus, all we who heard him laughed. Then said Peter: “You laugh at the 
absurdities of others, because through long custom you do not see your own. For indeed it is not without 
reason that you laugh at the folly of the Egyptians, who worship dumb animals, while they themselves are 
rational. But I will tell you how they also laugh at you; for they say, We worship living animals, though 
mortal; but you worship and adore things which never were alive at all. They add this also, that they are 
figures and allegories of certain powers by whose help the race of men is governed. Taking refuge in this 
for shame, they fabricate these and similar excuses, and so endeavour to screen their error. But this is not 
the time to answer the Egyptians, and leaving the care of those who are present to heal the disease of the 
absent. For it is a certain indication that you are held to be free from sickness of this sort, since you do 


not grieve over it as your own, but laugh at it as that of others. 


CHAPTER XXII 


SECOND SUGGESTION CONTINUED 


“But let us come back to you, whose opinion it is that God should be regarded as Caesar, and the gods as 
the ministers and deputies of Caesar. Follow me attentively, and I shall presently show you the lurking- 
places of the serpent, which lie in the crooked windings of this argument. It ought to be regarded by all as 
certain and beyond doubt, that no creature can be on a level with God, because He was made by none, but 
Himself made all things; nor indeed can any one be found so irrational, as to suppose that the thing made 
can be compared with the maker. If therefore the human mind, not only by reason, but even by a sort of 
natural instinct, rightly holds this opinion, that that is called God to which nothing can be compared or 
equalled, but which exceeds all and excels all; how can it be supposed that that name which is believed to 
be above all, is rightly given to those whom you think to be employed for the service and comfort of 
human life? But we shall add this also. This world was undoubtedly made, and is corruptible, as we shall 
show more fully by and by; meantime it is admitted both that it has been made and that it is corruptible. If 
therefore the world cannot be called God, and rightly so, because it is corruptible, how shall parts of the 
world take the name of God? For inasmuch as the whole world cannot be God, much more its parts 
cannot. Therefore, if we come back to the example of Caesar, you will see how far you are in error. It is 
not lawful for any one, though a man of the same nature with him, to be compared with Caesar: do you 
think, then, that any one ought to be compared with God, who excels all in this respect, that He was made 
by none, but Himself made all things? But, indeed, you dare not give the name of Caesar to any other, 
because he immediately punishes one who offends against him; you dare give that of God to others, 
because He delays the punishment of offenders against Him, in order to their repentance. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THIRD SUGGESTION 


“Through the mouths of others also that serpent is wont to speak in this wise: We adore visible images in 
honour of the invisible God. Now this is most certainly false. For if you really wished to worship the image 
of God, you would do good to man, and so worship the true image of God in him. For the image of God is 
in every man, though His likeness is not in all, but where the soul is benign and the mind pure. If, 
therefore, you wish truly to honour the image of God, we declare to you what is true, that you should do 
good to and pay honour and reverence to man, who is made in the image of God; that you minister food to 
the hungry, drink to the thirsty, clothing to the naked, hospitality to the stranger, and necessary things to 
the prisoner; and that is what will be regarded as truly bestowed upon God. And so far do these things go 
to the honour of God’s image, that he who does not these things is regarded as casting reproach upon the 
divine image. What, then, is that honour of God which consists in running from one stone or wooden 
figure to another, in venerating empty and lifeless figures as deities, and despising men in whom the 
image of God is of a truth? Yea, rather be assured, that whoever commits murder or adultery, or anything 
that causes suffering or injury to men, in all these the image of God is violated. For to injure men is a 
great impiety towards God. Whenever, therefore, you do to another what you would not have another do 
to you, you defile the image of God with undeserved distresses. Understand, therefore, that that is the 
suggestion of the serpent lurking within you, which persuades you that you may seem to be pious when 
you worship insensible things, and may not seem impious when you injure sensible and rational beings. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
FOURTH SUGGESTION 


“But to these things the serpent answers us with another mouth, and says: If God did not wish these 
things to be, then they should not be. I am not telling you how it is that many contrary things are 
permitted to be in this world for the probation of every one’s mind. But this is what is suitable to be said 
in the meantime: If, according to you, everything that was to be worshipped ought not to have been, there 
would have been almost nothing in this world. For what is there that you have left without worshipping it? 
The sun, the moon, the stars, the water, the earth, mountains, trees, stones, men; there is no one of these 
that ye have not worshipped. According to your saying, therefore, none of these ought to have been made 
by God, that you might not have anything that you could worship! Yea, He ought not even to have made 
men themselves to be the worshippers! But this is the very thing which that serpent which lurks within 
you desires: for he spares none of you; he would have no one of you escape from destruction. But it shall 
not be so. For I tell you, that not that which is worshipped is in fault, but he who worships. For with God is 
righteous judgment; and He judges in one way the sufferer, and in another way the doer, of wrong. 


CHAPTER XXV 


FIFTH SUGGESTION 


“But you say: Then those who adore what ought not to be adored, should be immediately destroyed by 
God, to prevent others doing the like. But are you wiser than God, that you should offer Him counsel? He 
knows what to do. For with all who are placed in ignorance He exercises patience, because He is merciful 
and gracious; and He foresees that many of the ungodly become godly, and that even some of those who 
worship impure statues and polluted images have been converted to God, and forsaking their sins and 
doing good works, attain to salvation. But it is said: We ought never to have come even to the thought of 
doing these things. You do not know what freedom of will is, and you forget that he is good who is so by 
his own intention; but, he who is retained in goodness by necessity cannot be called good, because it is 
not of himself that he is so. Because, therefore, there is in every one liberty to choose good or evil, he 
either acquires rewards, or brings destruction on himself. Nay it is said, God brings to our minds 
whatsoever we think. What mean ye, O men? Ye blaspheme. For if He brings all our thoughts into our 
minds, then it is He that suggests to us thoughts of adultery, and covetousness, and blasphemy, and every 
kind of effeminacy. Cease, I entreat of you, these blasphemies, and understand what is the honour worthy 
of God. And say not, as some of you are wont to say, that God needs not honour from men. Indeed, He 
truly is in need of none; but you ought to know that the honour which you bestow upon God is profitable 
to yourselves. For what is so execrable, as for a man not to render thanks to his Creator? 


CHAPTER XXVI 
SIXTH SUGGESTION 


“But it is said: We do better, who give thanks both to Himself, and to all with Him. In this you do not 
understand that there is the ruin of your salvation. For it is as if a sick man should call in for his cure at 
once a physician and poisoners; since these could indeed injure him, but not cure him; and the true 
physician would refuse to mix his remedies with their poisons, lest either the man’s destruction should be 
ascribed to the good, or his recovery, to the injurious. But you say: Is God then indignant or envious, if, 
when He benefits us, our thanks be rendered to others? Even if He be not indignant, at all events He does 
not wish to be the author of error, that by means of His work credit should be given to a vain idol. And 
what is so impious, so ungrateful, as to obtain a benefit from God, and to render thanks to blocks of wood 
and stone? Wherefore arise, and understand your salvation. For God is in need of no one, nor does He 
require anything, nor is He hurt by anything; but we are either helped or hurt, in that we are grateful or 
ungrateful. For what does God gain from our praises, or what does He lose by our blasphemies? Only this 
we must remember, that God brings into proximity and friendship with Himself the soul that renders 
thanks to Him. But the wicked demon possesses the ungrateful soul. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


CREATURES TAKE VENGEANCE ON SINNERS 


“But this also I would have you know, that upon such souls God does not take vengeance directly, but His 
whole creation rises up and inflicts punishments upon the impious; and although in the present world the 
goodness of God bestows the light of the world and the services of the earth alike upon the pious and the 
impious, yet not without grief does the sun afford his light, and the other elements perform their service, 
to the impious. And, in short, sometimes even in opposition to the goodness of the Creator, the elements 
are wearied out by the crimes of the wicked; and thence it is that either the fruit of the earth is blighted, 
or the composition of the air is vitiated, or the heat of the sun is increased beyond measure, or there is an 
excessive amount of rain or of cold. Thence pestilence, and famine, and death in various forms stalk forth, 
for the creature hastens to take vengeance on the wicked; yet the goodness of God restrains it, and 
bridles its indignation against the wicked, and compels it to be obedient to His mercy, rather than to be 
inflamed by the sins and the crimes of men. For the patience of God waiteth for the conversion of men, as 
long as they are in this body. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


ETERNITY OF PUNISHMENTS 


“But if any persist in impiety till the end of life, then as soon as the soul, which is immortal, departs, it 
shall pay the penalty of its persistence in impiety. For even the souls of the impious are immortal, though 
perhaps they themselves would wish them to end with their bodies. But it is not so; for they endure 
without end the torments of eternal fire, and to their destruction they have not the quality of mortality. 
But perhaps you will say to me, You terrify us, O Peter. And how shall we speak to you the things which 
are in reality? Can we declare to you the truth by keeping silence? We cannot state the things which are, 
otherwise than as they are. But if we were silent, we should make ourselves the cause of the ignorance 
that is ruinous to you, and should satisfy the serpent that lurks within you, and blocks up your senses, who 
cunningly suggests these things to you, that he may make you always the enemies of God. But we are sent 
for this end, that we may betray his disguises to you; and melting your enmities, may reconcile you to 
God, that you may be converted to Him, and may please Him by good works. For man is at enmity with 
God, and is in an unreasonable and impious state of mind and wicked disposition towards Him, especially 
when he thinks that he knows something, and is in ignorance. But when you lay aside these, and begin to 


be pleased and displeased with the same things which please and displease God, and to will what God 
willeth then ye shall truly be called His friends. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
GOD’S CARE OF HUMAN THINGS 


“But perhaps some of you will say, God has no care of human things; and if we cannot even attain to the 
knowledge of Him, how shall we attain to His friendship? That God does concern Himself with the affairs 
of men, His government of the world bears witness: for the sun daily waits upon it, the showers minister 
to it; the fountains, rivers, winds, and all elements, attend upon it; and the more these things become 
known to men, the more do they indicate God’s care over men. For unless by the power of the Most High, 
the more powerful would never minister to the inferior; and by this God is shown to have not only a care 
over men, but some great affection, since He has deputed such noble elements to their service. But that 
men may also attain to the friendship of God, is proved to us by the example of those to whose prayers He 
has been so favourable, that He has withheld the heaven from rain when they wished, and has again 
opened it when they prayed. And many other things He has bestowed upon those who does His will, which 
could not be bestowed but upon His friends. But you will say, What harm is done to God if these things 
also are worshipped by us? If any one of you should pay to another the honour that is due to his father, 
from whom he has received innumerable benefits, and should reverence a stranger and foreigner as his 
father, should you not think that he was undutiful towards his father, and most deserving to be 
disinherited? 


CHAPTER XXX 


RELIGION OF FATHERS TO BE ABANDONED 


“Others say, It is wicked if we do not worship those idols which have come down to us from our fathers, 
and prove false to the religion bequeathed to us by our ancestors. On this principle, if any one’s father 
was a robber or a base fellow, he ought not to change the manner of life handed down to him by his 
fathers, nor to be recalled from his father’s errors to a better way; and it is reckoned impious if one do not 
sin with his parents, or does not persist in impiety with them. Others say, We ought not to be troublesome 
to God, and to be always burdening Him with complaints of our miseries, or with the exigencies of our 
petitions. How foolish and witless an answer! Do you think it is troublesome to God if you thank Him for 
His benefits, while you do not think it troublesome to Him if, for His gifts, you render thanks to stocks and 
stones? And how comes it, that when rain is withheld in a long drought, we all turn our eyes to heaven, 
and entreat the gift of rain from God Almighty, and all of us with our little ones pour out prayers on God 
and entreat His compassion? But truly ungrateful souls, when they obtain the blessing, quickly forget: for 
as soon as they have gathered in their harvest or their vintage, straightway they offer the first-fruits to 
deaf and dumb images, and pay vows in temples or groves for those things which God has bestowed upon 
them, and then offer sacrifices to demons; and having received a favour, deny the bestower of the favour. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


PAGANISM, ITS ENORMITIES 


“But some say, These things are instituted for the sake of joy, and for refreshing our minds; and they have 
been devised for this end, that the human mind may be relaxed for a little from cares and sorrows. See 
now what a charge you yourselves bring upon the things which you practise. If these things have been 
invented for the purpose of lightening sorrow and affording enjoyment, how is it that the invocations of 
demons are performed in groves and woods? What is the meaning of the insane whirlings, and the 
slashing of limbs, and the cutting off of members? How is it that mad rage is produced in them? How is 
insanity produced? How is it that women are driven violently, raging with dishevelled hair? Whence the 
shrieking and gnashing of teeth? Whence the bellowing of the heart and the bowels, and all those things 
which, whether they are pretended or are contrived by the ministration of demons, are exhibited to the 
terror of the foolish and ignorant? Are these things done for the sake of lightening the mind, or rather for 
the sake of oppressing it? Do ye not yet perceive nor understand, that these are the counsels of the 
serpent lurking within you, which draws you away from the apprehension of truth by irrational 
suggestions of errors, that he may hold you as slaves and servants of lust and concupiscence and every 
disgraceful thing? 


CHAPTER XXXII 
TRUE RELIGION CALLS TO SOBRIETY AND MODESTY 


“But I protest to you with the clear voice of preaching, that, on the contrary, the religion of God calls you 
to sobriety and modesty; orders you to refrain from effeminacy and madness, and by patience and 
gentleness to prevent the inroads of anger; to be content with your own possessions, and with the virtue 
of frugality; not even when driven by poverty to plunder the goods of others, but in all things to observe 


justice; to withdraw yourselves wholly from the idol sacrifices: for by these things you invite demons to 
you, and of your own accord give them the power of entering into you; and so you admit that which is the 
cause either of madness or of unlawful love. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


ORIGIN OF IMPIETY 


“Hence is the origin of all impiety; hence murders, adulteries, thefts; and a nursery is formed of all evils 
and wickednesses, while you indulge in profane libations and odours, and give to wicked spirits an 
opportunity of ruling and obtaining some sort of authority over you. For when they invade your senses, 
what do they else than work the things which belong to lust and injustice and cruelty, and compel you to 
be obedient to all things that are pleasing to them? God, indeed, permits you to suffer this at their hands 
by a certain righteous judgment, that from the very disgrace of your doings and your feelings you may 
understand how unworthy it is to be subject to demons and not to God. Hence also, by the friendship of 
demons, men are brought to disgraceful and base deeds; hence, men proceed even to the destruction of 
life, either through the fire of lust, or through the madness of anger through excess of grief, so that, as is 
well known, some have even laid violent hands upon themselves. And this, as we have said, by a just 
sentence of God they are not prevented from doing, that they may both understand to whom they have 
yielded themselves in subjection, and know whom they have forsaken. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


WHO ARE WORSHIPPERS OF GOD? 


“But some one will say, These passions sometimes befall even those who worship God. It is not true. For 
we Say, that he is a worshipper of God, who does the will of God, and observes the precepts of His law. For 
in God’s estimation he is not a Jew who is called a Jew among men (nor is he a Gentile that is called a 
Gentile), but he who, believing in God, fulfils His law and does His will, though he be not circumcised. He 
is the true worshipper of God, who not only is himself free from passions, but also sets others free from 
them; though they be so heavy that they are like mountains, he removes them by means of the faith with 
which he believes in God. Yea, by faith he truly removes mountains with their trees, if it be necessary. But 
he who seems to worship God, but is neither fortified by a full faith, nor by obedience to the 
commandments, but is a sinner, has given a place in himself, by reason of his sins, to passions, which are 
appointed of God for the punishment of those who sin, that they may exact from them the deserts of their 
sins by means of punishments inflicted, and may bring them purified to the general judgment of all, 
provided always that their faith do not fail them in their chastisement. For the chastisement of unbelievers 
in the present life is a judgment, by which they begin to be separated from future blessings; but the 
chastisement of those who worship God, while it is inflicted upon them for sins into which they have 
fallen, exacts from them the due of what they have done, that, preventing the judgment, they may pay the 
debt of their sin in the present life, and be freed, at least in half, from the eternal punishments which are 
there prepared. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


JUDGMENT TO COME 


“But he does not receive these things as true who does not believe that there is to be a judgment of God, 
and therefore, being bound by the pleasures of the present life, is shut out from eternal good things; and 
therefore we do not neglect to proclaim to you what we know to be necessary for your salvation, and to 
show you what is the true worship of God, that, believing in God, you may be able, by means of good 
works, to be heirs with us of the world to come. But if you are not yet convinced that what we say is true, 
meantime, in the first instance, you ought not to take it amiss and to be hostile to us because we 
announce to you the things which we consider to be good, and because we do not grudge to bestow also 
upon you that which we believe brings salvation to ourselves, labouring, as I have said, with all eagerness, 
that we may have you as fellow-heirs of the blessings which we believe are to befall ourselves. But 
whether those things which we declare to you are certainly true, you shall not be able to know otherwise 
than by rendering obedience to the things which are commanded, that you may be taught by the issue of 
things, and the most certain end of blessedness. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


CONCLUSION OF DISCOURSE 


“And, therefore, although the serpent lurking within you occupies your senses with a thousand arts of 
corruption, and throws in your way a thousand obstacles, by which he may turn you away from the 
hearing of saving instruction, all the more ought you to resist him, and despising his suggestions, to come 
together the more frequently to hear the word and receive instruction from us, because nobody can learn 
anything who is not taught.” 


And when he had done speaking, he ordered those to be brought to him who were oppressed by sickness 
or demons, and laid his hands upon them with prayer; and so he dismissed the crowds, charging them to 
resort to the hearing of the word during the days that he was to remain there. Therefore, when the 
crowds had departed, Peter washed his body in the waters which ran through the garden, with as many of 
the others as chose to do so; and then ordered the couches to be spread on the ground under a very shady 
tree, and directed us to recline according to the order established at Caesarea. And thus, having taken 
food and given thanks to God after the manner of the Hebrews, as there was yet some portion of the day 
remaining, he ordered us to question him on any matters that we pleased. And although we were with him 
twenty in all, he explained to every one whatever he pleased to ask of him; the particulars of which I set 
down in books and sent to you some time ago. And when evening came we entered with him into the 
lodging, and went to sleep, each one in his own place. 


Book VI 


CHAPTER I 


BOOK VI. DILIGENCE IN STUDY 


But as soon as day began to advance the dawn upon the retiring darkness, Peter having gone into the 
garden to pray, and returning thence and coming to us, by way of excuse for awaking and coming to us a 
little later than usual, said this: “Now that the spring-time has lengthened the day, of course the night is 
shorter; if, therefore, one desires to occupy some portion of the night in study, he must not keep the same 
hours for waking at all seasons, but should spend the same length of time in sleeping, whether the night 
be longer or shorter, and be exceedingly careful that he do not cut off from the period which he is wont to 
have for study, and so add to his sleep and lessen his time of keeping awake. And this also is to be 
observed, lest haply if sleep be interrupted while the food is still undigested, the undigested mass lead the 
mind, and by the exhalation of crude spirits render the inner sense confused and disturbed. It is right, 
therefore, that that part also be cherished with sufficient rest, so that, those things being sufficiently 
accomplished which are due to it, the body may be able in other things to render due service to the mind.” 


CHAPTER II 
MUCH TO BE DONE IN A LITTLE TIME 


When he had said this, as very many had already assembled in the accustomed place of the garden to hear 
him, Peter went forth; and having saluted the crowds in his usual manner, began to speak as follows: 
“Since, indeed, as land neglected by the cultivator necessarily produces thorns and thistles, so your sense, 
by long neglect, has produced a plentiful crop of noxious opinions of things and dogmas of false science; 
there is need now of much care in cultivating the field of your mind, that the word of truth, which is the 
true and diligent husbandman of the heart, may cultivate it with continual instructions. It is therefore your 
part to render obedience to it, and to lop off superfluous occupations and anxieties, lest a noxious growth 
choke the good seed of the word. For it may be that a short and earnest diligence may repair a long time’s 
neglect; for the time of every one’s life is uncertain, and therefore we must hasten to salvation, lest haply 
sudden death seize upon him who delays. 


CHAPTER III 
RIGHTEOUS ANGER 


“And all the more eagerly must we strive on this account, that while there is time, the collected vices of 
evil custom may be cut off. And this you shall not be able to do otherwise, than by being angry with 
yourselves on account of your profitless and base doings. For this is righteous and necessary anger, by 
which every one is indignant with himself, and accuses himself for those things in which he has erred and 
done amiss; and by this indignation a certain fire is kindled in us, which, applied as it were to a barren 
field, consumes and burns up the roots of vile pleasure, and renders the soil of the heart more fertile for 
the good seed of the word of God. And I think that you have sufficiently worthy causes of anger, from 
which that most righteous fire may be kindled, if you consider into what errors the evil of ignorance has 
drawn you, and how it has caused you to fall and rush headlong into sin, from what good things it has 
withdrawn you, and into what evils it has driven you, and, what is of more importance than all the rest, 
how it has made you liable to eternal punishments in the world to come. Is not the fire of most righteous 
indignation kindled within you for all these things, now that the light of truth has shone upon you; and 
does not the flame of that anger which is pleasing to God rise within you, that every sprout may be burnt 
up and destroyed from the root, if haply any shoot of evil concupiscence has budded within you? 


CHAPTER IV 


NOT PEACE, BUT A SWORD 


Hence, also, He who hath sent us, when He had come, and had seen that all the world had fallen into 
wickedness, did not forthwith give peace to him who is in error, lest He should confirm him in evil; but set 
the knowledge of truth in opposition to the ruins of ignorance of it, that, if haply men would repent and 
look upon the light of truth, they might rightly grieve that they had been deceived and drawn away into 
the precipices of error, and might kindle the fire of salutary anger against the ignorance that had deceived 
them. On this account, therefore, He said, I have come to send fire on the earth; and how I wish that it 
were kindled!’ There is therefore a certain fight, which is to be fought by us in this life; for the word of 


truth and knowledge necessarily separates men from error and ignorance, as we have often seen putrified 
and dead flesh in the body separated by the cutting knife from its connection with the living members. 
Such is the effect produced by knowledge of the truth. For it is necessary that, for the sake of salvation, 
the son, for example, who has received the word of truth, be separated from his unbelieving parents; or 
again, that the father be separated from his son, or the daughter from her mother. And in this manner the 
battle of knowledge and ignorance, of truth and error, arises between believing and unbelieving kinsmen 
and relations. And therefore He who has sent us said again, I am not come to send peace on earth, but a 
sword.’ 


CHAPTER V 


HOW THE FIGHT BEGINS 


“But if any one say, How does it seem right for men to be separated from their parents? I will tell you how. 
Because, if they remained with them in error, they would do no good to them, and they would themselves 
perish with them. It is therefore right, and very right, that he who will be saved be separated from him 
who will not. But observe this also, that this separation does not come from those who understand aright; 
for they wish to be with their relatives, and to do them good, and to teach them better things. But it is the 
vice peculiar to ignorance, that it will not bear to have near it the light of truth, which confutes it; and 
therefore that separation originates with them. For those who receive the knowledge of the truth, because 
it is full of goodness, desire, if it be possible, to share it with all, as given by the good God; yea, even with 
those who hate and persecute them: for they know that ignorance is the cause of their sin. Wherefore, in 
short, the Master Himself, when He was being led to the cross by those who knew Him not, prayed the 
Father for His murderers, and said, Father, forgive their sin, for they know not what they do!’ The 
disciples also, in imitation of the Master, even when themselves were suffering, in like manner prayed for 
their murderers. But if we are taught to pray even for our murderers and persecutors, how ought we not 
to bear the persecutions of parents and relations, and to pray for their conversion? 


CHAPTER VI 


GOD TO BE LOVED MORE THAN PARENTS 


“Then let us consider carefully, in the next place, what reason we have for loving our parents. For this 
cause, it is said, we love them, because they seem to be the authors of our life. But our parents are not 
authors of our life, but means of it. For they do not bestow life, but afford the means of our entering into 
this life; while the one and sole author of life is God. If, therefore we would love the Author of our life, let 
us know that it is He that is to be loved. But then it is said, We cannot know Him; but them we know, and 
hold in affection. Be it so: you cannot know what God is, but you can very easily know what God is not. For 
how can any man fail to know that wood, or stone, or brass, or other such matter, is not God? But if you 
will not give your mind to consider the things which you might easily apprehend, it is certain that you are 
hindered in the knowledge of God, not by impossibility, but by indolence; for if you had wished it, even 
from these useless images you might have been set on the way of understanding. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE EARTH MADE FOR MEN 


“For it is certain that these images are made with iron tools; but iron is wrought by fire, which fire is 
extinguished by water. But water is moved by spirit; and spirit has its beginning from God. For thus saith 
the prophet Moses: In the beginning God made the heaven and the earth. But the earth was invisible, and 
unarranged; and darkness was over the deep: and the Spirit of God was upon the waters.’ Which Spirit, 
like the Creator’s hand, by command of God separated light from darkness; and after that invisible heaven 
produced this visible one, that He might make the higher places a habitation for angels, and the lower for 
men. For your sake, therefore, by command of God, the water which was upon the face of the earth 
withdrew, that the earth might produce fruits for you; and into the earth also He inserted veins of 
moisture, that fountains and rivers might flow forth from it for you. For your sake it was commanded to 
bring forth living creatures, and all things which could serve for your use and pleasure. Is it not for you 
that the winds blow, that the earth, conceiving by them, may bring forth fruits? Is it not for you that the 
showers fall, and the seasons change? Is it not for you that the sun rises and sets, and the moon 
undergoes her changes? For you the sea offers its service, that all things may be subject to you, 
ungrateful as you are. For all these things shall there not be a righteous punishment of vengeance, 
because beyond all else you are ignorant of the bestower of all these things, whom you ought to 
acknowledge and reverence above all? 


CHAPTER VIII 


NECESSITY OF BAPTISM 


“But now I lead you to understanding by the same paths. For you see that all things are produced from 


waters. But water was made at first by the Only-begotten; and the Almighty God is the head of the Only- 
begotten, by whom we come to the Father in such order as we have stated above. But when you have 
come to the Father you will learn that this is His will, that you be born anew by means of waters, which 
were first created. For he who is regenerated by water, having filled up the measure of good works, is 
made heir of Him by whom he has been regenerated in incorruption. Wherefore, with prepared minds, 
approach as sons to a father, that your sins may be washed away, and it may be proved before God that 
ignorance was their sole cause. For if, after the learning of these things, you remain in unbelief, the cause 
of your destruction will be imputed to yourselves, and not to ignorance. And do you suppose that you can 
have hope towards God, even if you cultivate all piety and all righteousness, but do not receive baptism. 
Yea rather, he will be worthy or greater punishment, who does good works not well; for merit accrues to 
men from good works, but only if they be done as God commands. Now God has ordered every one who 
worships Him to be sealed by baptism; but if you refuse, and obey your own will rather than God’s, you 
are doubtless contrary and hostile to His will. 


CHAPTER IX 
USE OF BAPTISM 


“But you will perhaps say, What does the baptism of water contribute towards the worship of God? In the 
first place, because that which hath pleased God is fulfilled. In the second place, because, when you are 
regenerated and born again of water and of God, the frailty of your former birth, which you have through 
men, is cut off, and so at length you shall be able to attain salvation; but otherwise it is impossible. For 
thus hath the true prophet testified to us with an oath: Verily I say to you, That unless a man is born again 
of water, he shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ Therefore make haste; for there is in these 
waters a certain power of mercy which was borne upon them at the beginning, and acknowledges those 
who are baptized under the name of the threefold sacrament, and rescues them from future punishments, 
presenting as a gift to God the souls that are consecrated by baptism. Betake yourselves therefore to 
these waters, for they alone can quench the violence of the future fire; and he who delays to approach to 
them, it is evident that the idol of unbelief remains in him, and by it he is prevented from hastening to the 
waters which confer salvation. For whether you be righteous or unrighteous, baptism is necessary for you 
in every respect: for the righteous, that perfection may be accomplished in him, and he may be born again 
to God; for the unrighteous, that pardon may be vouchsafed him of the sins which he has committed in 
ignorance. Therefore all should hasten to be born again to God without delay, because the end of every 
one’s life is uncertain. 


CHAPTER X 


NECESSITY OF GOOD WORKS 


“But when you have been regenerated by water, show by good works the likeness in you of that Father 
who hath begotten you. Now you know God, honour Him as a father; and His honour is, that you live 
according to His will. And His will is, that you so live as to know nothing of murder or adultery, to flee 
from hatred and covetousness, to put away anger, pride, and boasting, to abhor envy, and to count all such 
things entirely unsuitable to you. There is truly a certain peculiar observance of our religion, which is not 
so much imposed upon men, as it is sought out by every worshipper of God by reason of its purity. By 
reason of chastity, I say, of which there are many kinds, but first, that every one be careful that he come 
not near a menstruous woman,’ for this the law of God regards as detestable. But though the law had 
given no admonition concerning these things, should we willingly, like beetles, roll ourselves in filth? For 
we ought to have something more than the animals, as reasonable men, and capable of heavenly senses, 
whose chief study it ought to be to guard the conscience from every defilement of the heart. 


CHAPTER XI 
INWARD AND OUTWARD CLEANSING 


“Moreover, it is good, and tends to purity, also to wash the body with water. I call it good, not as if it were 
that prime good of the purifying of the mind, but because this of the washing of the body is the sequel of 
that good. For so also our Master rebuked some of the Pharisees and scribes, who seemed to be better 
than others, and separated from the people, calling them hypocrites, because they purified only those 
things which were seen of men, but left defiled and sordid their hearts, which God alone sees. To some 
therefore of them—not to all—He said, Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye cleanse 
the outside of the cup and platter, but the inside is full of pollution. O blind Pharisees, first make clean 
what is within, and what is without shall be clean also.’ For truly, if the mind be purified by the light of 
knowledge, when once it is clean and clear, then it necessarily takes care of that which is without a man, 
that is, his flesh, that it also may be purified. But when that which is without, the cleansing of the flesh, is 
neglected, it is certain that there is no care taken of the purity of the mind and the cleanness of the heart. 
Thus therefore it comes to pass, that he who is clean inwardly is without doubt cleansed outwardly also, 
but not always that he who is clean outwardly is also cleansed inwardly—to wit, when he does these 
things that he may please men. 


CHAPTER XII 
IMPORTANCE OF CHASTITY 


“But this kind of chastity is also to be observed, that sexual intercourse must not take place heedlessly 
and for the sake of mere pleasure, but for the sake of begetting children. And since this observance is 
found even amongst some of the lower animals, it were a shame if it be not observed by men, reasonable, 
and worshipping God. But there is this further reason why chastity should be observed by those who hold 
the true worship of God, in those forms of it of which we have spoken, and others of like sort, that it is 
observed strictly even amongst those who are still held by the devil in error, for even amongst them there 
is in some degree the observance of chastity. What then? Will you not observe, now that you are reformed, 
what you observed when you were in error? 


CHAPTER XIII 
SUPERIORITY OF CHRISTIAN MORALITY 


“But perhaps some one of you will say, Must we then observe all things which we did while we worshipped 
idols? Not all. But whatever things were done well, these you ought to observe even now; because, if 
anything is rightly done by those who are in error, it is certain that that is derived from the truth; 
whereas, if anything is not rightly done in the true religion, that is, without doubt, borrowed from error. 
For good is good, though it be done by those who are in error; and evil is evil, though it be done by those 
who follow the truth. Or shall we be so foolish, that if we see a worshipper of idols to be sober, we shall 
refuse to be sober, lest we should seem to do the same things which he does who worships idols? It is not 
so. But let this be our study, that if those who err do not commit murder, we should not even be angry; if 
they do not commit adultery, we should not even covet another’s wife; if they love their neighbours, we 
should love even our enemies; if they lend to those who have the means of paying, we should give to those 
from whom we do not hope to receive anything. And in all things, we who hope for the inheritance of the 
eternal world ought to excel those who know only the present world; knowing that if their works, when 
compared with our works, be found like and equal in the day of judgment, there will be confusion to us, 
because we are found equal in our works to those who are condemned on account of ignorance, and had 
no hope of the world to come. 


CHAPTER XIV 
KNOWLEDGE ENHANCES RESPONSIBILITY 


“And truly confusion is our worthy portion, if we have done no more than those who are inferior to us in 
knowledge. But if it be confusion to us, to be found equal to them in works, what shall become of us if the 
examination that is to take place find us inferior and worse than them? Hear, therefore, how our true 
Prophet has taught us concerning these things; for, with respect to those who neglect to hear the words of 
wisdom, He speaks thus: The queen of the south shall rise in judgment with this generation, and shall 
condemn it, because she came from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon; and, behold, a 
greater than Solomon is here, and they hear Him not.’ But with respect to those who refused to repent of 
their evil deeds, He spoke thus: The men of Nineve shall rise in the judgment with this generation, and 
shall condemn it; for they repented at the preaching of Jonas; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here.’ 
You see, therefore, how He condemned those who were instructed out of the law, by adducing the example 
of those who came from Gentile ignorance, and showing that the former were not even equal to those who 
seemed to live in error. From all these things, then, the statement that He propounded is proved, that 
chastity, which is observed to a certain extent even by those who live in error, should be held much more 
purely and strictly, in all its forms, as we showed above, by us who follow the truth; and the rather 
because with us eternal rewards are assigned to its observance.” 


CHAPTER XV 


BISHOPS, PRESBYTERS, DEACONS, AND WIDOWS ORDAINED AT TRIPOLIS 


When he had said these things, and others to the same effect, he dismissed the crowds; and having, 
according to his custom, supped with his friends, he went to sleep. And while in this manner he was 
teaching the word of God for three whole months, and converting multitudes to the faith, at the last he 
ordered me to fast; and after the fast he conferred on me the baptism of ever-flowing water, in the 
fountains which adjoin the sea. And when, for the grace of regeneration divinely conferred upon me, we 
had joyfully kept holiday with our brethren, Peter ordered those who had been appointed to go before 
him, to proceed to Antioch, and there to wait three months more. And they having gone, he himself led 
down to the fountains, which, I have said, are near the sea, those who had fully received the faith of the 
Lord, and baptized them; and celebrating the Eucharist with them, he appointed, as bishop over them, 
Maro, who had entertained him in his house, and who was now perfect in all things; and with him he 
ordained twelve presbyters and deacons at the same time. He also instituted the order of widows, and 
arranged all the services of the Church; and charged them all to obey Maro their bishop in all things that 


he should command them. And thus all things being suitably arranged, when the three months were 
fulfilled, we bade farewell to those who were at Tripolis, and set out for Antioch. 


Book VII 


CHAPTER I 


JOURNEY FROM TRIPOLIS 


At length leaving Tripolis, a city of Phoenicia, we made our first halt at Ortosias, not far from Tripolis; and 
there we remained the next day also, because almost all those that had believed in the Lord, unable to 
part from Peter, followed him thus far. Thence we came to Antharadus. But because there were many in 
our company, Peter said to Niceta and Aquila: “As there are immense crowds of brethren with as, and we 
bring upon ourselves no little envy as we enter into every city, it seems to me that we must take means, 
without doing so unpleasing a thing as to prevent their following us, to secure that the wicked one shall 
not stir up envy against us on account of any display! I wish, therefore, that you, Niceta and Aquila, would 
go before us with them, so that you may lead the multitude divided into two sections, that we may enter 
every city of the Gentiles travelling apart, rather than in one assemblage. 


CHAPTER II 
DISCIPLES DIVIDED INTO TWO BANDS 


“But I know that you think it sad to be separated from me for the space of at least two days. Believe me, 
that in whatever degree you love me, my affection towards you is tenfold greater. But if, by reason of our 
mutual affection, we will not do the things that are right and honourable, such love will appear to be 
unreasonable. And therefore, without bating a little of our love, let us attend to those things which seem 
useful and necessary; especially since not a day can pass in which you may not be present at my 
discussions. For I purpose to pass through the most noted cities of the provinces one by one, as you also 
know, and to reside three months in each for the sake of teaching. Now, therefore, go before me to 
Laodicea, which is the nearest city, and I shall follow you after two or three days, so far as I purpose. But 
you shall wait for me at the inn nearest to the gate of the city; and thence again, when we have spent a 
few days there, you shall go before me to more distant cities. And this I wish you to do at every city, for 
the sake of avoiding envy as much as in us lies, and also that the brethren who are with us, finding 
lodgings prepared in the several cities by your foresight, may not seem to be vagabonds.” 


CHAPTER III 
ORDER OF MARCH 


When Peter thus spoke, they of course acquiesced, saying: “It does not greatly sadden us to do this, 
because we are ordered by you, who have been chosen by the foresight of Christ to do and to counsel well 
in all things; but also because, while it is a heavy loss not to see our lord Peter for one, or it may be two 
days, yet it is not intolerable. And we think of our twelve brethren who go before us, and who are 
deprived of the advantage of hearing and seeing you for a whole month out of the three that you stay in 
every city. Therefore we shall not delay doing as you order, because you order all things aright.” And thus 
saying, they went forward, having received instructions that they should speak to the brethren who 
journeyed with them outside the city, and request them not to enter the cities in a crowd and with tumult, 
but apart, and divided. 


CHAPTER IV 
CLEMENT’S JOY AT REMAINING WITH PETER 


But when they were gone, I Clement rejoiced greatly because he had kept me with himself, and I said to 
him: “I give thanks to God that you have not sent me forward with the others, for I should have died 
through sadness.” Then said Peter: “And what will happen if necessity shall demand that you be sent 
anywhere for the purpose of teaching? Would you die if you were separated from me for a good purpose? 
Would you not put a restraint upon yourself, to bear patiently what necessity has laid upon you? Or do you 
not know that friends are always together, and are joined in memory, though they be separated bodily; as, 
on the other hand, some persons are near to one another in body, but are separate in mind?” 


CHAPTER V 
CLEMENT’S AFFECTION FOR PETER 


Then I answered: “Think not, my lord, that I suffer these things unreasonably; but there is a certain cause 
and reason of this affection of mine towards you. For I have you alone as the object of all my affections, 
instead of father and mother, and brethren; but above all this, is the fact that you alone are the cause of 
my salvation and knowledge of the truth. And also this I do not count of least moment, that my youthful 
age is subject to the snares of lusts; and I am afraid to be without you, by whose sole presence all 
effeminacy, however irrational it be, is put to shame; although I trust, by the mercy of God, that even my 
mind, from what it has conceived through your instruction, shall be unable to receive aught else into its 
thoughts. Besides, I remember your saying at Caesarea, If any one wishes to accompany me, without 
violating dutifulness, let him accompany me.’ And by this you meant that he should not make any one sad, 
to whom he ought according to God’s appointment to cleave; for example, that he should not leave a 
faithful wife, or parents, or the like. Now from these I am entirely free, and so I am fit for following you; 
and I wish you would grant me that I might perform to you the service of a servant.” 


CHAPTER VI 
PETER’S SIMPLICITY OF LIFE 


Then Peter, laughing, said: “And do you not think, Clement, that very necessity must make you my 
servant? For who else can spread my sheets, and arrange my beautiful coverlets? Who will be at hand to 
keep my rings, and prepare my robes, which I must be constantly changing? Who shall superintend my 
cooks, and provide various and choice meats to be prepared by most recondite and various art; and all 
those things which are procured at enormous expense, and are brought together for men of delicate up- 
bringing, yea rather, for their appetite, as for some enormous beast? But perhaps, although you live with 
me, you do not know my manner of life. I live on bread alone, with olives, and seldom even with pot-herbs; 
and my dress is what you see, a tunic with a pallium: and having these, I require nothing more. This is 
sufficient for me, because my mind does not regard things present, but things eternal, and therefore no 
present and visible thing delights me. Whence I embrace and admire indeed your good mind towards me; 
and I commend you the more, because, though you have been accustomed to so great abundance, you 
have been able so soon to abandon it, and to accommodate yourself to this life of ours, which makes use of 
necessary things alone. For we—that is, I and my brother Andrew—have grown up from our childhood not 
only orphans, but also extremely poor, and through necessity have become used to labour, whence now 
also we easily bear the fatigues of our journeyings. But rather, if you would consent and allow it, I, who 
am a working man, could more easily discharge the duty of a servant to you.” 


CHAPTER VII 
PETER’S HUMILITY 


But I trembled when I heard this, and my tears immediately gushed forth, because so great a man, who is 
worth more than the whole world, had addressed such a proposal to me. Then he, when he saw me 
weeping, inquired the reason; and I answered him: “How have I so sinned against you, that you should 
distress me with such a proposal?” Then Peter: “If it is evil that I said I should serve you, you were first in 
fault in saying the same thing to me.” Then said I: “The cases are not alike: for it becomes me to do this to 
you; but it is grievous that you, who are sent as the herald of the Most High God to save the souls of men, 
should say it to me.” Then said Peter: “I should agree with you, were it not that our Lord, who came for 
the salvation of the whole world, and who was nobler than any creature, submitted to be a servant, that 
He might persuade us not to be ashamed to perform the ministry of servants to our brethren.” Then said I: 
“It were foolishness in me to suppose that I can prevail with you; nevertheless I give thanks to the 
providence of God, because I have merited to have you instead of parents.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


CLEMENT’S FAMILY HISTORY 


Then said Peter: “Is there then no one of your family surviving?” I answered: “There are indeed many 
powerful men, coming of the stock of Caesar; for Caesar himself gave a wife to my father, as being his 
relative, and educated along with him, and of a suitably noble family. By her my father had twin sons, born 
before me, not very like one another, as my father told me; for I never knew them. But indeed I have not a 
distinct recollection even of my mother; but I cherish the remembrance of her face, as if I had seen it ina 
dream. My mother’s name was Matthidia, my father’s Faustinianus: my brothers,’ Faustinus and Faustus. 
Now, when I was barely five years old, my mother saw a vision—so I learned from my father—by which 
she was warned that, unless she speedily left the city with her twin sons, and was absent for ten years, 
she and her children should perish by a miserable fate. 


CHAPTER IX 


DISAPPEARANCE OF HIS MOTHER AND BROTHERS 


“Then my father, who tenderly loved his sons, put them on board a ship with their mother, and sent them 


to Athens to be educated, with slaves and maid-servants, and a sufficient supply of money; retaining me 
only to be a comfort to him, and thankful for this, that the vision had not commanded me also to go with 
my mother. And at the end of a year my father sent men to Athens with money for them, desiring also to 
know how they did; but those who were sent never returned. Again, in the third year, my sorrowful father 
sent other men with money, who returned in the fourth year, and related that they had seen neither my 
mother nor my brothers, that they had never reached Athens, and that no trace had been found of any one 
of those who had been with them. 


CHAPTER X 
DISAPPEARANCE OF HIS FATHER 


“My father hearing this, and confounded with excessive sorrow, not knowing whither to go or where to 
seek, went down with me to the harbour, and began to ask of the sailors whether any of them had seen or 
heard of the bodies of a mother and two little children being cast ashore anywhere, four years ago; when 
one told one story and another another, but nothing definite was disclosed to us searching in this 
boundless sea. Yet my father, by reason of the great affection which he bore to his wife and children, was 
fed with vain hopes, until he thought of placing me under guardians and leaving me at Rome, as I was 
now twelve years old, and himself going in quest of them. Therefore he went down to the harbour 
weeping, and going on board a ship, took his departure; and from that time till now I have never received 
any letters from him, nor do I know whether he is alive or dead. But I rather suspect that he also has 
perished, either through a broken heart or by shipwreck; for twenty years have now elapsed since then, 
and no tidings of him have ever reached me.” 


CHAPTER XI 
DIFFERENT EFFECTS OF SUFFERING ON HEATHENS AND CHRISTIANS 


Peter, hearing this, shed tears of sympathy, and said to his friends who were present: “If any man who is a 
worshipper of God had endured what this man’s father has endured, immediately men would assign his 
religion as the cause of his calamities; but when these things happen to miserable Gentiles, they charge 
their misfortunes upon fate. I call them miserable, because they are both vexed with errors here, and are 
deprived of future hope; whereas, when the worshippers of God suffer these things, their patient 
endurance of them contributes to their cleansing from sin.” 


CHAPTER XII 


EXCURSION TO ARADUS 


After this, one of those present began to ask Peter, that early next day we should go to a neighbouring 
island called Aradus, which was not more than six furlongs off, to see a certain wonderful work that was in 
it, viz. vine-wood columns of immense size. To this Peter assented, as he was very complaisant; but he 
charged us that, when we left the ship, we should not rush all together to see it: “for,” said he, “I do not 
wish you to be noticed by the crowd.” When therefore, next day, we reached the island by ship in the 
course of an hour, forthwith we hastened to the place where the wonderful columns were. They were 
placed in a certain temple, in which there were very magnificent works of Phidias, on which every one of 
us gazed earnestly. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE BEGGAR WOMAN 


But when Peter had admired only the columns, being no wise ravished with the grace of the painting, he 
went out, and saw before the gates a poor woman asking alms of those who went in; and looking earnestly 
at her, he said: “Tell me, O woman, what member of your body is wanting, that you subject yourself to the 
indignity of asking alms, and do not rather gain your bread by labouring with your hands which God has 
given you.” But she, sighing, said: “Would that I had hands which could be moved; but now only the 
appearance of hands has been preserved, for they are lifeless, and have been rendered feeble and without 
feeling by my knawing of them.” Then Peter said: “What has been the cause of your inflicting so great an 
injury upon yourself?” “Want of courage,” said she, “and nought else; for if I had had any bravery in me, I 
could either have thrown myself from a precipice, or cast myself into the depths of the sea, and so ended 
my griefs.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE WOMAN’S GRIEF 


Then Peter said: “Do you think, O woman, that those who destroy themselves are set free from torments, 
and not rather that the souls of those who lay violent hands upon themselves are subjected to greater 


punishments?” Then said she: “I wish I were sure that souls live in the infernal regions, for I would gladly 
embrace the suffering of the penalty of suicide, only that I might see my darling children, if it were but for 
an hour.” Then Peter: “What thing is it so great, that effects you with so heavy sadness? I should like to 
know. For if you informed me of the cause, I might be able both to show you clearly, O woman, that souls 
do live in the infernal regions; and instead of the precipice or the deep sea, I might give you some remedy, 
that you may be able to end your life without torment.” 


CHAPTER XV 
THE WOMAN’S STORY 


Then the woman, hearing this welcome promise, began to say: “It is neither easy of belief, nor do I think it 
necessary to tell, what is my extraction, or what is my country. It is enough only to explain the cause of my 
grief, why I have rendered my hands powerless by gnawing them. Being born of noble parents, and having 
become the wife of a suitably powerful man, I had two twin sons, and after them one other. But my 
husband’s brother was vehemently enflamed with unlawful love towards me; and as I valued chastity 
above all things, and would neither consent to so great wickedness, nor wished to disclose to my husband 
the baseness of his brother, I considered whether in any way I could escape unpolluted, and yet not set 
brother against brother, and so bring the whole race of a noble family into disgrace. I made up my mind, 
therefore, to leave my country with my two twins, until the incestuous love should subside, which the 
sight of me was fostering and inflaming; and I thought that our other son should remain to comfort his 
father to some extent. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE WOMAN’S STORY CONTINUED 


“Now in order to carry out this plan, I pretended that I had had a dream, in which some deity stood by me 
in a vision, and told me that I should immediately depart from the city with my twins, and should be 
absent until he should command me to return; and that, if I did not do so, I should perish with all my 
children. And so it was done. For as soon as I told the dream to my husband, he was terrified; and sending 
with me my twin sons, and also slaves and maid-servants, and giving me plenty of money, he ordered me 
to sail to Athens, where I might educate my sons, and that I should stay there until he who commanded 
me to depart should give me leave to return. While I was sailing along with my sons, I was shipwrecked in 
the night by the violence of the winds, and, wretch that I am, was driven to this place; and when all had 
perished, a powerful wave caught me, and cast me upon a rock. And while I sat there with this only hope, 
that haply I might be able to find my sons, I did not throw myself into the deep, although then my soul, 
disturbed and drunk with grief, had both the courage and the power to do it. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE WOMAN’S STORY CONTINUED 


“But when the day dawned, and I with shouting and howling was looking around, if I could even see the 
corpses of my unhappy sons anywhere washed ashore, some of those who saw me were moved with 
compassion, and searched, first over the sea, and then also along the shores, if they could find either of 
my children. But when neither of them was anywhere found, the women of the place, taking pity on me, 
began to comfort me, every one telling her own griefs, that I might take consolation from the likeness of 
their calamities to my own. But this saddened me all the more; for my disposition was not such that I 
could regard the misfortunes of others as comforts to me. And when many desired to receive me 
hospitably, a certain poor woman who dwells here constrained me to enter into her hut, saying that she 
had had a husband who was a sailor, and that he had died at sea while a young man, and that, although 
many afterwards asked her in marriage, she preferred widowhood through love of her husband. 
Therefore,’ said she, we shall share whatever we can gain by the labour of our hands.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE WOMAN’S STORY CONTINUED 


“And, not to detain you with a long and profitless story, I willingly dwelt with her on account of the faithful 
affection which she retained for her husband. But not long after, my hands (unhappy woman that I was!), 
long torn with gnawing, became powerless, and she who had taken me in fell into palsy, and now lies at 
home in her bed; also the affection of those women who had formerly pitied me grew cold. We are both 
helpless. I, as you see, sit begging; and when I get anything, one meal serves two wretches. Behold, now 
you have heard enough of my affairs; why do you delay the fulfilment of your promise, to give me a 
remedy, by which both of us may end our miserable life without torment?” 


CHAPTER XIX 
PETER’S REFLECTIONS ON THE STORY 


While she was speaking, Peter, being distracted with much thought, stood like one thunder-struck; and I 
Clement coming up, said: “I have been seeking you everywhere, and now what are we to do?” But he 
commanded me to go before him to the ship, and there to wait for him; and because he must not be 
gainsayed, I did as he commanded me. But he, as he afterwards told me the whole, being struck with a 
sort of suspicion, asked of the woman her family, and her country, and the names of her sons; “and 
straightway,” he said, “if you tell me these things, I shall give you the remedy.” But she, like one suffering 
violence, because she would not confess these things, and yet was desirous of the remedy, feigned one 
thing after another, saying that she was an Ephesian, and her husband a Sicilian, and giving false names 
to her sons. Then Peter, supposing that she had answered truly, said: “Alas! O woman, I thought that some 
great joy should spring up to us to-day; for I suspected that you were a certain woman, concerning whom 
I lately learned certain like things.” But she adjured him, saying: “I entreat you to tell me what they are, 
that I may know if amongst women there be one more unfortunate than myself.” 


CHAPTER XX 
PETER’S STATEMENT TO THE WOMAN 


Then Peter, incapable of deception, and moved with compassion, began to say: “There is a certain young 
man among those who follow me for the sake of religion and sect, a Roman citizen, who told me that he 
had a father and two twin brothers, of whom not one is left to him. My mother,’ he said, as I learned from 
my father, saw a vision, that she should depart from the Roman city for a time with her twin sons, else 
they should perish by a dreadful death; and when she had departed, she was nevermore seen.’ And 
afterwards his father set out to search for his wife and sons, and was also lost.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
A DISCOVERY 


When Peter had thus spoken, the woman, struck with astonishment, fainted. Then Peter began to hold her 
up, and to comfort her, and to ask what was the matter, or what she suffered. But she at length, with 
difficulty recovering her breath, and nerving herself up to the greatness of the joy which she hoped for, 
and at the same time wiping her face, said: “Is he here, the youth of whom you speak?” But Peter, when he 
understood the matter, said: “Tell me first, or else you shall not see him.” Then she said: “I am the mother 
of the youth.” Then says Peter: “What is his name?” And she answered: “Clement.” Then said Peter: “It is 
himself; and he it was that spoke with me a little while ago, and whom I ordered to go before me to the 
ship.” Then she fell down at Peter’s feet and began to entreat him that he would hasten to the ship. Then 
Peter said: “Yes, if you will promise me that you will do as I say.” Then she said: “I will do anything; only 
show me my only son, for I think that in him I shall see my twins also.” Then Peter said: “When you have 
seen him, dissemble for a little time, until we leave the island.” “I will do so,” she said. 


CHAPTER XXII 
A HAPPY MEETING 


Then Peter, holding her hand, led her to the ship. And when I saw him giving his hand to the woman, I 
began to laugh; yet, approaching to do him honour, I tried to substitute my hand for his, and to support 
the woman. But as soon as I touched her hand, she uttered a loud scream, and rushed into my embrace, 
and began to devour me with a mother’s kisses. But I, being ignorant of the whole matter, pushed her off 
as a mad woman; and at the same time, though with reverence, I was somewhat angry with Peter. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
A MIRACLE 


But he said: “Cease: what mean you, O Clement, my son? Do not push away your mother.” But I, as soon 
as I heard these words, immediately bathed in tears, fell upon my mother, who had fallen down, and 
began to kiss her. For as soon as I heard, by degrees I recalled her countenance to my memory; and the 
longer I gazed, the more familiar it grew to me. Mean time a great multitude assembled, hearing that the 
woman who used to sit and beg was recognised by her son, who was a good man. And when we wished to 
sail hastily away from the island, my mother said to me: “My darling son, it is right that I should bid 
farewell to the woman who took me in; for she is poor, and paralytic, and bedridden.” When Peter and all 
who were present heard this, they admired the goodness and prudence of the woman; and immediately 
Peter ordered some to go and to bring the woman in her bed as she lay. And when she had been brought, 
and placed in the midst of the crowd, Peter said, in the presence of all: “If 1 am a preacher of truth, for 
confirming the faith of all those who stand by, that they may know and believe that there is one God, who 


made heaven and earth, in the name of Jesus Christ, His Son, let this woman rise.” And as soon as he had 
said this, she arose whole, and fell down at Peter’s feet; and greeting her friend and acquaintance with 
kisses asked of her was the meaning of it all. But she shortly related to her the whole proceeding of the 
Recognition, so that the crowds standing around wondered. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
DEPARTURE FROM ARADUS 


Then Peter, so far as he could, and as time permitted, addressed the crowds on the faith of God, and the 
ordinances of religion; and then added, that if any one wished to know more accurately about these 
things, he should come to Antioch, “where,” said he, “we have resolved to stay three months, and to teach 
fully the things which pertain to salvation. For if,” said he, “men leave their country and their parents for 
commercial or military purposes, and do not fear to undertake long voyages, why should it be thought 
burdensome or difficult to leave home for three months for the sake of eternal life?” When he had said 
these things, and more to the same purpose, I presented a thousand drachmas to the woman who had 
entertained my mother, and who had recovered her health by means of Peter, and in the presence of all 
committed her to the charge of a certain good man, the chief person in that town, who promised that he 
would gladly do what we demanded of him. I also distributed a little money among some others, and 
among those women who were said formerly to have comforted my mother in her miseries, to whom I also 
expressed my thanks. And after this we sailed, along with my mother, to Antaradus. 


CHAPTER XXV 
JOURNEYINGS 


And when we had come to our lodging, my mother began to ask of me what had become of my father; and 
I told her that he had gone to seek her, and never returned. But she, hearing this, only sighed; for her 
great joy on my account lightened her other sorrows. And the next day she journeyed with us, sitting with 
Peter’s wife; and we came to Balaneae, where we stayed three days, and then went on to Pathos, and 
afterwards to Gabala; and so we arrived at Laodicea, where Niceta and Aquila met us before the gates, 
and kissing us, conducted us to a lodging. But Peter, seeing that it was a large and splendid city, said that 
it was worthy that we should stay in it ten days, or even longer. Then Niceta and Aquila asked of me who 
was this unknown woman; and I answered: “It is my mother, whom God has given back to me by means of 
my lord Peter.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
RECAPITULATION 


And when I had said this, Peter began to relate the whole matter to them in order, and said, “When we 
had come to Aradus, and I had ordered you to go on before us, the same day after you had gone, Clement 
was led in the course of conversation to tell me of his extraction and his family, and how he had been 
deprived of his parents, and had had twin brothers older than himself, and that, as his father told him, his 
mother once saw a vision, by which she was ordered to depart from the city of Rome with her twin sons, 
else she and they should suddenly perish. And when she had told his father the dream, he, loving his sons 
with tender affection, and afraid of any evil befalling them, put his wife and sons on board a ship with all 
necessaries, and sent them to Athens to be educated. Afterwards he sent once and again persons to 
inquire after them, but nowhere found even a trace of them. At last the father himself went on the search, 
and until now he is nowhere to be found. When Clement had given me this narrative, there came one to 
us, asking us to go to the neighbouring island of Aradus, to see vine-wood columns of wonderful size. I 
consented; and when we came to the place, all the rest went into the interior of the temple; but I—for 
what reason I know not—had no mind to go farther. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
RECAPITULATION CONTINUED 


“But while I was waiting outside for them, I began to notice this woman, and to wonder in what part of 
her body she was disabled, that she did not seek her living by the labour of her hands, but submitted to 
the shame of beggary. I therefore asked of her the reason of it. She confessed that she was sprung of a 
noble race, and was married to a no less noble husband, whose brother,’ said she, being inflamed by 
unlawful love towards me, desired to defile his brother’s bed. This I abhorring, and yet not daring to tell 
my husband of so great wickedness, lest I should stir up war between the brothers, and bring disgrace 
upon the family, judged it better to depart from my country with my two twin sons, leaving the younger 
boy to be a comfort to his father. And that this might be done with an honourable appearance, I thought 
good to feign a dream, and to tell my husband that there stood by me in a vision a certain deity, who told 
me to set out from the city immediately with my two twins, and remain until he should instruct me to 
return.’ She told me that her husband, when he heard this, believed her, and sent her to Athens, with the 


twin children to be educated there; but that they were driven by a terrible tempest upon that island, 
where, when the ship had gone to pieces, she was lifted by a wave upon a rock, and delayed killing herself 
only for this, until,’ said she, I could embrace at least the dead limbs of my unfortunate sons, and commit 
them to burial. But when the day dawned, and crowds had assembled, they took pity upon me, and threw 
a garment over me. But I, miserable, entreated them with many tears, to search if they could find 
anywhere the bodies of my unfortunate sons. And I, tearing all my body with my teeth, with wailing and 
howlings cried out constantly, Unhappy woman that I am, where is my Faustus? where my Faustinus?’” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
MORE RECOGNITIONS 


And when Peter said this, Niceta and Aquila suddenly started up, and being astonished, began to be 
greatly agitated, saying: “O Lord, Thou Ruler and God of all, are these things true, or are we in a dream?” 
Then Peter said: “Unless we be mad, these things are true.” But they, after a short pause, and wiping their 
faces, said: “We are Faustinus and Faustus: and even at the first, when you began this narrative, we 
immediately fell into a suspicion that the matters that you spoke of might perhaps relate to us; yet again 
considering that many like things happen in men’s lives, we kept silence, although our hearts were struck 
by some hope. Therefore we waited for the end of your story, that, if it were entirely manifest that it 
related to us, we might then confess it.” And when they had thus spoken, they went in weeping to our 
mother. And when they found her asleep, and wished to embrace her, Peter prevented them, saying: 
“Permit me first to prepare your mother’s mind, lest haply by the great and sudden joy she lose her 
reason, and her understanding be disturbed, especially as she is now stupefied with sleep.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


"NOTHING COMMON OR UNCLEAN.” 


Therefore, when our mother had risen from her sleep, Peter began to address her, saying: “I wish you to 
know, O woman, an observance of our religion. We worship one God, who made the world, and we keep 
His law, in which He commands us first of all to worship Him, and to reverence His name, to honour our 
parents, and to preserve chastity and uprightness. But this also we observe, not to have a common table 
with Gentiles, unless when they believe, and on the reception of the truth are baptized, and consecrated 
by a certain threefold invocation of the blessed name; and then we eat with them. Otherwise, even if it 
were a father or a mother, or wife, or sons, or brothers, we cannot have a common table with them. Since, 
therefore, we do this for the special cause of religion, let it not seem hard to you that your son cannot eat 
with you, until you have the same judgment of the faith that he has.” 


CHAPTER XXX 
"WHO CAN FORBID WATER?” 


Then she, when she heard this, said: “And what hinders me to be baptized to-day? For even before I saw 
you I was wholly alienated from those whom they call gods because they were not able to do anything for 
me, although I frequently, and almost daily, sacrificed to them. And as to chastity, what shall I say, when 
neither in former times did pleasures deceive me, nor afterwards did poverty compel me to sin? But I 
think you know well enough how great was my love of chastity, when I pretended that dream that I might 
escape the snares of unhallowed love, and that I might go abroad with my two twins, and when I left this 
my son Clement alone to be a comfort to his father. For if two were scarcely enough for me, how much 
more it would have saddened their father, if he had had none at all? For he was wretched through his 
great affection towards our sons, so that even the authority of the dream could scarce prevail upon him to 
give up to me Faustinus and Faustus, the brothers of this Clement, and that himself should be content 
with Clement alone.” 


CHAPTER XXXI 
TOO MUCH JOY 


While she was yet speaking, my brothers could contain themselves no longer, but rushed into their 
mother’s embrace with many tears, and kissed her. But she said: “What is the meaning of this?” “Then 
said Peter: “Be not disturbed, O woman; be firm. These are your sons Faustinus and Faustus, whom you 
supposed to have perished in the deep; but how they are alive, and how they escaped in that horrible 
night, and how the one of them is called Niceta and the other Aquila, they will be able to explain to you 
themselves, and we also shall hear it along with you.” When Peter had said this, our mother fainted, being 
overcome with excess of joy; and after some time, being restored and come to herself, she said: “I beseech 
you, darling sons, tell me what has befallen you since that dismal and cruel night.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


"HE BRINGETH THEM UNTO THEIR DESIRED HAVEN.” 


Then Niceta began to say: “On that night, O mother, when the ship was broken up, and we were being 
tossed upon the sea, supported on a fragment of the wreck, certain men, whose business it was to rob by 
sea, found us, and placed us in their boat, and overcoming the power of the waves by rowing, by various 
stretches brought us to Caesarea Stratonis. There they starved us, and beat us, and terrified us, that we 
might not disclose the truth; and having changed our names, they sold us to a certain widow, a very 
honourable women, named Justa. She, having bought us, treated us as sons, so that she carefully 
educated us in Greek literature and liberal arts. And when we grew up, we also attended to philosophic 
studies, that we might be able to confute the Gentiles, by supporting the doctrines of the divine religion 
by philosophic disputations. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 
ANOTHER WRECK PREVENTED 


“But we adhered, for friendship’s sake and boyish companionship, to one Simon, a magician, who was 
educated along with us, so that we were almost deceived by him. For there is mention made in our 
religion of a certain Prophet, whose coming was hoped for by all who observe that religion, through whom 
immortal and happy life is promised to be given to those who believe in Him. Now we thought that this 
Simon was he. But these things shall be explained to you, O mother, at a more convenient season. 
Meanwhile, when we were almost deceived by Simon, a certain colleague of my lord Peter, Zacchaeus by 
name, warned us that we should not be duped by the magician, but presented us to Peter on his arrival, 
that by him we might be taught the things which were sound and perfect. And this we hope will happen to 
you also, even as God has vouchsafed it to us, that we may be able to eat and have a common table with 
you. Thus therefore it was, O mother, that you believed that we were drowned in the sea, while we were 
stolen by pirates.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


BAPTISM MUST BE PRECEDED BY FASTING 


When Niceta had spoken thus, our mother fell down at Peter’s feet, entreating and beseeching him that 
both herself and her hostess might be baptized without delay; “that,” said she, “I may not even for a single 
day suffer the loss of the company and society of my sons.” In like manner, we her sons also entreated 
Peter. But he said: “What! Do you think that I alone am unpitiful, and that I do not wish you to enjoy your 
mother’s society at meals? But she must fast at least one day first, and so be baptized; and this because I 
have heard from her a certain declaration, by which her faith has been made manifest to me, and which 
has given evidence of her belief; otherwise she must have been instructed and taught many days before 
she could have been baptized.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 
DESIRING THE SALVATION OF OTHERS 


Then said I: “I pray you, my lord Peter, tell us what is that declaration which you say afforded you 
evidence of her faith?” Then Peter: “It is her asking that her hostess, whose kindnesses she wishes to 
requite, may be baptized along with her. Now she would not ask that this grace be bestowed upon her 
whom she loves, unless she believed that there is some great boon in baptism. Whence, also, I find fault 
with very many, who, when they are themselves baptized and believe, yet do nothing worthy of faith with 
those whom they love, such as wives, or children, or friends, whom they do not exhort to that which they 
themselves have attained, as they would do if indeed they believed that eternal life is thereby bestowed. 
In short, if they see them to be sick, or to be subject to any danger bodily, they grieve and mourn, because 
they are sure that in this destruction threatens them. So, then, if they were sure of this, that the 
punishment of eternal fire awaits those who do not worship God, when would they cease warning and 
exhorting? Or, if they refused, how would they not mourn and bewail them, being sure that eternal 
torments awaited them? Now, therefore, we shall send for that woman at once, and see if she loves the 
faith of our religion; and as we find, so shall we act. But since your mother has judged so faithfully 
concerning baptism, let her fast only one day before baptism.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE SONS’ PLEADING 


But she declared with an oath, in presence of my lord Peter’s wife, that from the time she recognised her 
son, she had been unable to take any food from excess of joy, excepting only that yesterday she drank a 
cup of water. Peter’s wife also bore witness, saying that it was even so. Then Aquila said: “What, then, 


hinders her being baptized?” Then Peter, smiling, said: “But this is not the fast of baptism, for it was not 
done in order to baptism.” Then Niceta said: “But perhaps God, wishing that our mother, on our 
recognition, should not be separated even for one day from participation of our table, pre-ordained this 
fasting. For as in her ignorance she preserved her chastity, that it might profit her in order to the grace of 
baptism; so she fasted before she knew the reason of fasting, that it might profit her in order to baptism, 
and that immediately, from the beginning of our acquaintance, she might enjoy communion of the table 
with us.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
PETER INEXORABLE 


Then said Peter: “Let not the wicked one prevail against us, taking occasion from a mother’s love; but let 
you, and me with you, fast this day along with her, and to-morrow she shall be baptized: for it is not right 
that the precepts of truth be relaxed and weakened in favour of any person or friendship. Let us not 
shrink, then, from suffering along with her, for it is a sin to transgress any commandment. But let us teach 
our bodily senses, which are without us, to be in subjection to our inner senses; and not compel our inner 
senses, which savour the things that be of God, to follow the outer senses, which savour the things that be 
of the flesh. For to this end also the Lord commanded, saying: Whosoever shall look upon a woman to lust 
after her, hath committed adultery with her already in his heart.’ And to this He added: If thy right eye 
offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members perish, 
rather than thy whole body be cast into hell-fire.’ He does not say, has offended thee, that you should then 
cast away the cause of sin after you have sinned; but if it offend you, that is, that before you sin you 
should cut off the cause of the sin that provokes and irritates you. But let none of you think, brethren, that 
the Lord commended the cutting off of the members. His meaning is, that the purpose should be cut off, 
not the members, and the causes which allure to sin, in order that our thought, borne up on the chariot of 
sight, may push towards the love of God, supported by the bodily senses; and not give loose reins to the 
eyes of the flesh as to wanton horses, eager to turn their running outside the way of the commandments, 
but may subject the bodily sight to the judgment of the mind, and not suffer those eyes of ours, which God 
intended to be viewers and witnesses of His work, to become panders of evil desire. And therefore let the 
bodily senses as well as the internal thought be subject to the law of God, and let them serve His will, 
whose work they acknowledge themselves to be.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
REWARD OF CHASTITY 


Therefore, as the order and reason of the mystery demanded, on the following day she was baptized in the 
sea, and returning to the lodging, was initiated in all the mysteries of religion in their order. And we her 
sons, Niceta and Aquila, and I Clement, were present. And after this we dined with her, and glorified God 
with her, thankfully acknowledging the zeal and teaching of Peter, who showed us, by the example of our 
mother, that the good of chastity is not lost with God; “as, on the other hand,” said he, “unchastity does 
not escape punishment, though it may not be punished immediately, but slowly. But so well pleasing,” said 
he, “is chastity to God, that it confers some grace in the present life even upon those who are in error; for 
future blessedness is laid up for those only who preserve chastity and righteousness by the grace of 
baptism. In short, that which has befallen your mother is an example of this, for all this welfare has been 
restored to her in reward of her chastity, for the guarding and preserving of which continence alone is not 
sufficient; but when any one perceives that snares and deceptions are being prepared, he must 
straightway flee as from the violence of fire or the attack of a mad dog, and not trust that he can easily 
frustrate snares of this kind by philosophizing or by humouring them; but, as I have said, he must flee and 
withdraw to a distance, as your mother also did through her true and entire love of chastity. And on this 
account she has been preserved to you, and you to her; and in addition, she has been endowed with the 
knowledge of eternal life.” When he had said this, and much more to the same effect, the evening having 
come, we went to sleep. 


Book VIII 


CHAPTER I 


THE OLD WORKMAN 


Now the next morning Peter took my brothers and me with him, and we went down to the harbour to 
bathe in the sea, and thereafter we retired to a certain secret place for prayer. But a certain poor old man, 
a workman, as he appeared by his dress, began to observe us eagerly, without our seeing him, that he 
might see what we were doing in secret. And when he saw us praying, he waited till we came out, and 
then saluted us, and said: “If you do not take it amiss, and regard me as an inquisitive and importunate 
person, I should wish to converse with you; for I take pity on you, and would not have you err under the 
appearance of truth, and be afraid of things that have no existence; or if you think that there is any truth 
in them, then declare it to me. If, therefore, you take it patiently, I can in a few words instruct you in what 
is right; but if it be unpleasant to you, I shall go on, and do my business.” To him Peter answered: “Speak 
what you think good, and we will gladly hear, whether it be true or false; for you are to be welcomed, 
because, like a father anxious on behalf of his children, you wish to put us in possession of what you 
regard as good.” 


CHAPTER II 
GENESIS 


Then the old man proceeded to say: “I saw you bathe in the sea, and afterwards retire into a secret place; 
wherefore observing, without your noticing me, what you were doing, I saw you praying. Therefore, 
pitying your error, I waited till you came out, that I might speak to you, and instruct you not to err in an 
observance of this sort; because there is neither any God, nor any worship, neither is there any 
providence in the world, but all things are done by fortuitous chance and genesis, as I have discovered 
most clearly for myself, being accomplished beyond others in the discipline of learning. Do not err, 
therefore: for whether you pray, or whether you do not pray, whatever your genesis contains, that shall 
befall you.” Then I Clement was affected, I know not how, in my heart, recollecting many things in him 
that seemed familiar to me; for some one says well, that that which is sprung from any one, although it 
may be long absent, yet a spark of relationship is never extinguished. Therefore I began to ask of him who 
and whence he was, and how descended. But he, not wishing to answer these questions, said: “What has 
that to do with what I have told you? But first, if you please, let us converse of those matters which we 
have propounded; and afterwards, if circumstances require, we can disclose to one another, as friends to 
friends, our names, and families, and country, and other things connected with these.” Yet we all admired 
the eloquence of the man, and the gravity of his manners, and the calmness of his speech. 


CHAPTER III 


A FRIENDLY CONFERENCE 


But Peter, walking along leisurely while conversing, was looking out for a suitable place for a conference. 
And when he saw a quiet recess near the harbour, he made us sit down; and so he himself first began. Nor 
did he hold the old man in any contempt, nor did he look down upon him because his dress was poor and 
mean. He said, therefore: “Since you seem to me to be a learned man, and a compassionate, inasmuch as 
you have come to us, and wish that to be known to us which you consider to be good, we also wish to 
expound to you what things we believe to be good and right; and if you do not think them true, you will 
take in good part our good intentions towards you, as we do yours towards us.” While Peter was thus 
speaking, a great multitude assembled. Then said the old man: “Perhaps the presence of a multitude 
disconcerts you.” Peter replied: “Not at all, except only on this account, that I am afraid lest haply, when 
the truth is made manifest in the course of our discussion, you be ashamed in presence of the multitude to 
yield and assent to the things which you may have understood to be spoken truly.” To this the old man 
answered: “I am not such a fool in my old age, that, understanding what is true, I should deny it for the 
favour of the rabble.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE QUESTION STATED 


Then Peter began to say: “Those who speak the word of truth, and who enlighten the souls of men, seem 
to me to be like the rays of the sun, which, when once they have come forth and appeared to the world, 


can no longer be concealed or hidden, while they are not so much seen by men, as they afford sight to all. 
Therefore it was well said by One to the heralds of the truth, Ye are the light of the world, and a city set 
upon a hill cannot be hid; neither do men light a candle and put it under a bushel, but upon a candlestick, 
that it may enlighten all who are in the house.’ “ Then said the old man: “He said well, whoever he is. But 
let one of you state what, according to his opinion, ought to be followed, that we may direct our speech to 
a definite aim. For, in order to find the truth, it is not sufficient to overthrow the things that are spoken on 
the other side, but also that one should himself bring forward what he who is on the other side may 
oppose. Therefore, in order that both parties may be on an equal footing, it seems to me to be right that 
each of us should first enunciate what opinion he holds. And, if you please, I shall begin first. I say, then, 
that the world is not governed according to the providence of God, because we see that many things in it 
are done unjustly and disorderly; but I say that it is genesis that does and regulates all things.” 


CHAPTER V 


FREEDOM OF DISCUSSION ALLOWED 


When Peter was about to reply to this, Niceta, anticipating him, said: “Would my lord Peter allow me to 
answer to this; and let it not be thought forward that I, a young man, should have an encounter with an 
old man, but rather let me converse as a son with a father.” Then said the old man: “Not only do I wish, 
my son, that you should set forth your opinions; but also if any one of your associates, if any one even of 
the bystanders, thinks that he knows anything, let him unhesitatingly state it: we shall gladly hear it; for it 
is by the contribution of many that the things that are unknown are more easily found out.” Then Niceta 
therefore answered: “Do not deem me to have done rashly, my father, because I have interrupted the 
speech of my lord Peter; but rather I meant to honour him by doing this. For he is a man of God, full of all 
knowledge, who is not ignorant even of Greek learning, because he is filled with the Spirit of God, to 
whom nothing is unknown. But because it is suitable to him to speak of heavenly things, I shall answer 
concerning those things which pertain to the babbling of the Greeks. But after we have disputed in the 
Grecian manner, and we have come to that point where no issue appears, then he himself, as filled with 
the knowledge of God, shall openly and clearly disclose to us the truth on all matters, so that not we only, 
but also all who are around us as hearers, shall learn the way of truth. And therefore now let him sit as 
umpire; and when either of us shall yield, then let him, taking up the matter, give an unquestionable 
judgment.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION STATED 


When Niceta had thus spoken, those who had assembled conversed among themselves: “Is this that Peter 
of whom we heard, the most approved disciple of Him who appeared in Judaea, and wrought many signs 
and miracles?” And they stood gazing upon him with great fear and veneration, as conferring upon the 
Lord the honour of His good servant. Which when Peter observed, he said to them: “Let us hear with all 
attention, holding an impartial judgment of what shall be said by each; and after their encounter we also 
shall add what may seem necessary.” And when Peter had said this, the crowds rejoiced. Then Niceta 
began to speak as follows: “You have laid down, my father, that the world is not governed by the 
providence of God, but that all things are subject to genesis, whether the things which relate to the 
dispositions, or those which relate to the doings of every one. This I could answer immediately; but 
because it is right to observe order, we also lay down what we hold, as you yourself requested should be 
done. I say that the world is governed by the providence of God, at least in those things which need His 
government. For He it is alone who holds all things in His hand, who also made the world; the just God, 
who shall at some time render to every one according to his deeds. Now, then, you have our position; go 
on as you please, either overthrowing mine or establishing your own, that I may meet your statements. Or 
if you wish me to speak first, I shall not hesitate.” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE WAY CLEARED 


Then the old man answered: “Whether it pleases you, my son, to speak first, or whether you prefer that I 
should speak, makes no difference, especially with those who discuss in a friendly spirit. However, speak 
you first, and I will gladly hear; and I wish you may be able even to follow out those things that are to be 
spoken by me, and to put in opposition to them those things that are contrary to them, and from the 
comparison of both to show the truth.” Niceta answered: “If you wish it, I can even state your side of the 
argument, and then answer it.” Then the old man: “Show me first how you can know what I have not yet 
spoken, and so I shall believe that you can follow out my side of the argument.” Then Niceta: “Your sect is 
manifest, even by the proposition which you have laid down, to those who are skilled in doctrines of this 
sort; and its consequence is certain. And because I am not ignorant what are the propositions of the 
philosophers, I know what follows from those things which you have propounded; especially because I 
have frequented the schools of Epicurus in preference to the other philosophers. But my brother Aquila 
has attended more to the Pyrrhonists, and our other brother to the Platonists and Aristotelians; therefore 


you have to do with learned hearers.” Then said the old man: “You have well and logically informed us 
how you perceived the things that follow from the statements which have been enunciated. But I 
professed something more than the tenet of Epicurus; for I introduced the genesis, and asserted that it is 
the cause of all the doings of men.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


INSTINCTS 


When the old man had said this, I Clement said to him: “Hear, my father: if my brother Niceta bring you to 
acknowledge that the world is not governed without the providence of God, I shall be able to answer you 
in that part which remains concerning the genesis; for I am well acquainted with this doctrine.” And when 
I had thus spoken, my brother Aquila said: “What is the use of our calling him father, when we are 
commanded to call no man father upon earth?” Then, looking to the old man, he said, “Do not take it 
amiss, my father, that I have found fault with my brother for calling you father, for we have a precept not 
to call any one by that name.” When Aquila said that, all the assembly of the bystanders, as well as the old 
man and Peter, laughed. And when Aquila asked the reason of their all laughing, I said to him: “Because 
you yourself do the very thing which you find fault with in another; for you called the old man father.” But 
he denied it, saying: “I am not aware that I called him father.” Meantime Peter was moved with certain 
suspicions, as he told us afterwards; and looking to Niceta, he said, “Go on with what you have proposed.” 


CHAPTER IX 
SIMPLE AND COMPOUND 


Then Niceta began as follows: “Everything that is, is either simple or compound. That which is simple is 
without number, division, colour, difference, roughness, smoothness, weight, lightness, quality, quantity, 
and therefore without end. But that which is compound is either compounded of two, or of three, or even 
of four elements, or at all events of several; and things which are compounded can also of necessity be 
divided.” The old man, hearing this, said: “You speak most excellently and learnedly, my son.” Then Niceta 
went on: “Therefore that which is simple, and which is without any of those things by which that which 
subsists can be dissolved, is without doubt incomprehensible and infinite, knowing neither beginning nor 
end, and therefore is one and alone, and subsisting without an author. But that which is compound is 
subject to number, and diversity, and division,—is necessarily compounded by some author, and is a 
diversity collected into one species. That which is infinite is therefore, in respect of goodness, a Father; in 
respect of power, a Creator. Nor can the power of creating cease in the Infinite, nor the goodness be 
quiescent; but He is impelled by goodness to change existing things, and by power to arrange and 
strengthen them. Therefore some things, as we have said, are changed, and composed of two or three, 
some of four, others of more elements. But since our inquiry at present is concerning the method of the 
world and its substance, which, it is agreed, is compounded of four elements, to which all those ten 
differences belong which we have mentioned above, let us begin at these lower steps, and come to the 
higher. For a way is afforded us to intellectual and invisible things from those which we see and handle; as 
is contained in arithmetical instructions, where, when inquiry is made concerning divine things, we rise 
from the lower to the higher numbers; but when the method respecting present and visible things is 
expounded, the order is directed from the higher to the lower numbers. Is it not so?” 


CHAPTER X 
CREATION IMPLIES PROVIDENCE 


Then the old man said: “You are following it out exceedingly well.” Then Niceta: “Now, then, we must 
inquire concerning the method of the world; of which the first inquiry is divided into two parts. For it is 
asked whether it has been made or not? And if it has not been made, itself must be that Unbegotten from 
which all things are. But if it has been made, concerning this again the question is divided into two parts, 
whether it was made by itself, or by another. And if indeed it was made by itself, then without doubt 
providence is excluded. If providence is not admitted, in vain is the mind incited to virtue, in vain justice is 
maintained, if there be no one to render to the just man according to his merits. But even the soul itself 
will not appear to be immortal, if there be no dispensation of providence to receive it after its escape from 
the body. 


CHAPTER XI 


GENERAL OR SPECIAL PROVIDENCE 


“Now, if it be taught that there is a providence, and that the world was made by it, other questions meet 
us which must be discussed. For it will be asked, In what way providence acts, whether generally towards 
the whole, or specially towards the parts, or generally also towards the parts, or both generally towards 
the whole, and specially towards the parts? But by general providence we mean this: as if God, at first 
making the world, has given an order and appointed a course to things, and has ceased to take any 


further care of what is done. But special providence towards the parts is of this sort, that He exercises 
providence over some men or places, but not over others. But general over all, and at the same time 
special over the parts, is in this wise: if God made all things at first, and exercises providence over each 
individual even to the end, and renders to every one according to his deeds. 


CHAPTER XII 
PRAYER INCONSISTENT WITH GENESIS 


“Therefore that first proposition, which declares that God made all things in the beginning, and having 
imposed a course and order upon things, takes no further account of them, affirms that all things are done 
according to genesis. To this, therefore, we shall first reply; and especially to those who worship the gods 
and defend genesis. Assuredly, these men, when they sacrifice to the gods and pray to them, hope that 
they shall obtain something in opposition to genesis, and so they annul genesis. But when they laugh at 
those who incite to virtue and exhort to continence, and say that nobody can do or suffer anything unless 
what is decreed to him by fate, they assuredly cut up by the roots all worship of the Divinity. For why 
should you worship those from whom you can obtain nothing which the method of what is decreed does 
not allow? Let this suffice in the meantime, in opposition to these men. But I say that the world is made by 
God, and that it is at some time to be destroyed by Him, that that world may appear which is eternal, and 
which is made for this end, that it may be always, and that it may receive those who, in the judgment of 
God, are worthy of it. But that there is another and invisible world, which contains this visible world 
within itself,—after we have finished our discussion concerning the visible world, we shall come to it also. 


CHAPTER XIII 


A CREATOR NECESSARY 


“Now, in the meantime, that this visible world has been made, very many wise men among the 
philosophers do testify. But that we may not seem to make use of assertions as witnesses, as though we 
needed them, let us inquire, if you please, concerning its principles. That this visible world is material, is 
sufficiently evident from the fact that it is visible. But every body receives one of two Differentiae; for it is 
either compact and solid, or divided and separate. And if the body of which the world was made was 
compact and solid, and that body was parted and divided through diverse species and parts according to 
its differences, there must necessarily be understood to have been some one to separate the body which 
was compact and solid, and to draw it into many parts and diverse forms; or if all this mass of the world 
was compounded and compacted from diverse and dispersed parts of bodies, still there must be 
understood to have been some one to collect into one the dispersed parts, and to invest these things with 
their different species. 


CHAPTER XIV 
MODE OF CREATION 


“And, indeed, I know that several of the philosophers were rather of this opinion, that God the Creator 
made divisions and distinctions from one body, which they call Matter, which yet consisted of four 
elements, mingled into one by a certain tempering of divine providence. For I think that what some have 
said is vain, that the body of the world is simple, that is, without any conjunction; since it is evident that 
what is simple can neither be a body, nor can be mixed, or propagated, or dissolved; all which, we see, 
happen to the bodies of the world. For how could it be dissolved if it were simple, and had not within it 
that from which it might be resolved and divided? But if bodies seem to be composed of two, or three, or 
even of four elements,—who that has even a small portion of sense does not perceive that there must have 
been some one who collected several into one, and preserving the measure of tempering, made a solid 
body out of diverse parts? This some one, therefore, we call God, the Creator of the world, and 
acknowledge Him as the author of the universe. 


CHAPTER XV 


THEORIES OF CREATION 


“For the Greek philosophers, inquiring into the beginnings of the world, have gone, some in one way and 
some in another. In short, Pythagoras says that numbers are the elements of its beginnings; Callistratus, 
that qualities; Alcmaeon, that contrarieties; Anaximander, that immensity; Anaxagoras, that equalities of 
parts; Epicurus, that atoms; Diodorus, that amere, that is, things in which there are no parts; Asclepius, 
that onkoi, which we may call tumours or swellings; the geometricians, that ends; Democritus, that ideas; 
Thales, that water; Heraclitus, that fire; Diogenes, that air; Parmenides, that earth; Zeno, Empedocles, 
Plato, that fire, water, air, and earth. Aristotle also introduces a fifth element, which he called 
akatonomaston; that is, that which cannot be named; without doubt indicating Him who made the world, 
by joining the four elements into one. Whether, therefore, there be two, or three, or four, or more, or 
innumerable elements, of which the world consists, in every supposition there is shown to be a God, who 


collected many into one, and again drew them, when collected, into diverse species; and by this it is 
proved that the machine of the world could not have subsisted without a maker and a disposer. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE WORLD MADE OF NOTHING BY A CREATOR 


“But from this fact also, that in the conjunction of the elements, if one be deficient or in excess, the others 
are loosened and fall, is shown that they took their beginning from nothing. For if for example, moisture 
be wanting in any body, neither will the dry stand; for dry is fed by moisture, as also cold by heat; in 
which, as we have said, if one be defective, the whole are dissolved. And in this they give indications of 
their origin, that they were made out of nothing. Now if matter itself is proved to have been made, how 
shall its parts and its species, of which the world consists, be thought to be unmade? But about matter 
and its qualities this is not the time to speak: only let it suffice to have taught this, that God is the Creator 
of all things, because neither, if the body of which the world consists was solid and united, could it be 
separated and distinguished without a Creator; nor, if it was collected into one from diverse and separate 
parts, could it be collected and mixed without a Maker. Therefore, if God is so clearly shown to be the 
Creator of the world, what room is there for Epicurus to introduce atoms, and to assert that not only 
sensible bodies, but even intellectual and rational minds, are made of insensible corpuscles? 


CHAPTER XVII 
DOCTRINE OF ATOMS UNTENABLE 


“But you will say, according to the opinion of Epicurus, that successions of atoms coming in a ceaseless 
course, and mixing with one another, and conglomerating through unlimited and endless periods of time, 
are made solid bodies. I do not treat this opinion as a pure fiction, and that, too, a badly contrived one; but 
let us examine it, whatever be its character, and see if what is said can stand. For they say that those 
corpuscles, which they call atoms, are of different qualities: that some are moist, and therefore heavy, and 
tending downwards; others dry and earthy, and therefore still heavy; but others fiery, and therefore 
always pushing upwards; others cold and inert, and always remaining in the middle. Since then some, as 
being fiery, always tend upward, and others, as being moist and dry, always downwards, and others keep a 
middle and unequal course, how could they meet together and form one body? For if any one throw down 
from a height small pieces of straw, for example, and pieces of lead of the same size, will the light straws 
be able to keep up with the pieces of lead, though they be equal in size? Nay; the heavier reach the 
bottom far more quickly. So also atoms, though they be equal in size, yet, being unequal in weight, the 
lighter will never be able to keep pace with the heavier; but if they cannot keep pace, certainly neither 
can they be mixed or form one body. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE CONCOURSE OF ATOMS COULD NOT MAKE THE WORLD 


“Then, in the next place, if they are ceaselessly borne about, and always coming, and being added to 
things whose measure is already complete, how can the universe stand, when new weights are always 
being heaped upon so vast weights? And this also I ask: If this expanse of heaven which we see was 
constructed by the gradual concurrence of atoms, how did it not collapse while it was in construction, if 
indeed the yawning top of the structure was not propped and bound by any stays? For as those who build 
circular domes, unless they bind the fastening of the central top, the whole falls at once; so also the circle 
of the world, which we see to be brought together in so graceful a form, if it was not made at once, and 
under the influence of a single forth-putting of divine energy by the power of a Creator, but by atoms 
gradually concurring and constructing it, not as reason demanded, but as a fortuitous issue befell, how 
did it not fall down and crumble to pieces before it could be brought together and fastened? And further, I 
ask this: What is the pavement on which the foundations of such an immense mass are laid? And again, 
what you call the pavement, on what does it rest? And again that other, what supports it? And so I go on 
asking, until the answer comes to nothing and vacuity! 


CHAPTER XIX 


MORE DIFFICULTIES OF THE ATOMIC THEORY 


“But if any one say that atoms of a fiery quality, being joined together, formed a body, and because the 
quality of fire does not tend downwards, but upwards, that the nature of fire, always pushing upwards, 
supports the mass of the world placed upon it; to this we answer: How could atoms of a fiery quality, 
which always make for the highest place, descend to the lower, and be found in the lowest place of all, so 
as to form a foundation for all; whereas rather the heavier qualities, that is, the earthy or watery, always 
come before the lighter, as we have said; hence, also, they assert that the heaven, as the higher structure, 
is composed of fiery atoms, which are lighter, and always fly upwards? Therefore the world cannot have 
foundations of fire, or any other: nor can there be any association or compacting of the heavier atoms with 


the lighter, that is, of those which are always borne downwards, with those that always fly upwards. Thus 
it is sufficiently shown that the bodies of the world are consolidated by the union of atoms; and that 
insensible bodies, even if they could by any means concur and be united, could not give forms and 
measures to bodies, form limbs, or effect qualities, or express quantities; all which, therefore, by their 
exactness, attest the hand of a Maker, and show the operation of reason, which reason I call the Word, 
and God. 


CHAPTER XX 
PLATO’S TESTIMONY 


“But some one will say that these things are done by nature. Now, in this, the controversy is about a 
name. For while it is evident that it is a work of mind and reason, what you call nature, I call God the 
Creator. It is evident that neither the species of bodies, arranged with so necessary distinctions, nor the 
faculties of minds, could or can be made by irrational and senseless work. But if you regard the 
philosophers as fit witnesses, Plato testifies concerning these things in the Timaeus, where, in a 
discussion on the making of the world, he asks, whether it has existed always, or had a beginning, and 
decides that it was made. For,’ says he, it is visible and palpable, and corporeal; but it is evident that all 
things which are of this sort have been made; but what has been made has doubtless an author, by whom 
it was made. This Maker and Father of all, however, it is difficult to discover; and when discovered, it is 
impossible to declare Him to the vulgar.’ Such is the declaration of Plato; but though he and the other 
Greek philosophers had chosen to be silent about the making of the world, would it not be manifest to all 
who have any understanding? For what man is there, having even a particle of sense, who, when he sees a 
house having all things necessary for useful purposes, its roof fashioned into the form of a globe, painted 
with various splendour and diverse figures, adorned with large and splendid lights; who is there, I say, 
that, seeing such a structure, would not immediately pronounce that it was constructed by a most wise 
and powerful artificer? And so, who can be found so foolish, as, when he gazes upon the fabric of the 
heaven, perceives the splendour of the sun and moon, sees the courses and beauty of the stars, and their 
paths assigned to them by fixed laws and periods, will not cry out that these things are made, not so much 
by a wise and rational artificer, as by wisdom and reason itself? 


CHAPTER XXI 
MECHANICAL THEORY 


“But if you would rather have the opinions of others of the Greek philosophers,—and you are acquainted 
with mechanical science,—you are of course familiar with what is their deliverance concerning the 
heavens. For they suppose a sphere, equally rounded in every direction, and looking indifferently to all 
points, and at equal distances in all directions from the centre of the earth, and so stable by its own 
symmetry, that its perfect equality does not permit it to fall off to any side; and so the sphere is sustained, 
although supported by no prop. Now if the fabric of the world really has this form, the divine work is 
evident in it. But if, as others think, the sphere is placed upon the waters, and is supported by them, or 
floating in them, even so the work of a great contriver is shown in it. 


CHAPTER XXII 
MOTIONS OF THE STARS 


“But lest the assertion may seem doubtful respecting things which are not manifest to all, let us come to 
those things of which nobody is ignorant. Who disposed the courses of the stars with so great reason, 
ordained their risings and settings, and appointed to each one to accomplish the circuit of the heavens in 
certain and regular times? Who assigned to some to be always approaching to the setting, and others to 
be returning to the rising? Who put a measure upon the courses of the sun, that he might mark out, by his 
diverse motions, hours, and days, and months, and changes of seasons?—that he might distinguish, by the 
sure measurement of his course, now winter, then spring, summer, and afterwards autumn, and always, by 
the same changes of the year, complete the circle with variety, without confusion? Who, I say, will not 
pronounce that the director of such order is the very wisdom of God? And these things we have spoken 
according to the relations given us by the Greeks respecting the science of the heavenly bodies. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
PROVIDENCE IN EARTHLY THINGS 


“But what of those things also which we see on the earth, or in the sea? Are we not plainly taught, that 
not only the work, but also the providence, of God is in them? For whereas there are on the earth lofty 
mountains in certain places, the object of this is, that the air, being compressed and confined by them 
through the appointment of God, may be forced and pressed out into winds, by which fruits may 
germinate, and the summer heat may be moderated when the Pleiades glow, fired with the blaze of the 
sun. But you still say, Why that blaze of the sun, that moderating should be required? How, then, should 


fruits be ripened which are necessary for the uses of men? But observe this also, that at the meridian axis, 
where the heat is greatest, there is no great collection of clouds, nor an abundant fall of rain, lest disease 
should be produced among the inhabitants; for watery clouds, if they are acted on by rapid heat, render 
the air impure and pestilential. And the earth also, receiving the warm rain, does not afford nourishment 
to the crops, but destruction. In this who can doubt that there is the working of divine providence? In 
short, Egypt, which is scorched with the heat of AEthiopia, in its neighbourhood, lest its air should be 
incurably vitiated by the effects of showers, its plains do not receive rain furnished to them from the 
clouds, but, as it were, an earthly shower from the overflow of the Nile. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
RIVERS AND SEAS 


“What shall we say of fountains and rivers, which flow with perpetual motion into the sea? And, by the 
divine providence, neither does their abundant supply fail, nor does the sea, though it receives so great 
quantities of water, experience any increase, but both those elements which contribute to it and those 
which are thus contributed remain in the same proportion. But you will say to me: The salt water naturally 
consumes the fresh water which is poured into it. Well, in this is manifest the work of providence, that it 
made that element salt into which it turned the courses of all the waters which it had provided for the use 
of men. So that through so great spaces of time the channel of the sea has not been filled, and produced a 
deluge destructive to the earth and to men. Nor will any one be so foolish as to think that this so great 
reason and so great providence has been arranged by irrational nature. 


CHAPTER XXV 


PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


“But what shall I say of plants, and what of animals? Is it not providence that has ordained that plants, 
when they decay by old age, should be reproduced by the suckers or the seeds which they have 
themselves produced, and animals by propagation? And by a certain wonderful dispensation of 
providence, milk is prepared in the udders of the dams for the animals before they are born; and as soon 
as they are born, with no one to guide them, they seek out the store of nourishment provided for them. 
And not only males are produced, but females also, that by means of both the race may be perpetuated. 
But lest this should seem, as some think, to be done by a certain order of nature, and not by the 
appointment of the Creator, He has, as a proof and indication of His providence, ordained a few animals to 
preserve their stock on the earth in an exceptional way: for example, the crow conceives through the 
mouth, and the weasel brings forth through the ear; and some birds, such as hens, sometimes produce 
eggs conceived of wind or dust; other animals convert the male into the female, and change their sex 
every year, as hares and hyaenas, which they call monsters; others spring from the earth, and get their 
bodies from it, as moles; others from ashes, as vipers; others from putrifying flesh, as wasps from 
horseflesh, bees from ox-flesh; others from cow-dung, as beetles; others from herbs, as the scorpion from 
the basil; and again, herbs from animals, as parsley and asparagus from the horn of the stag or the she 
goat. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
GERMINATION OF SEEDS 


“And what occasion is there to mention more instances in which divine providence has ordained the 
production of animals to be effected in various ways, that order being superseded which is thought to be 
assigned by nature, from which not an irrational course of things, but one arranged by his own reason, 
might be evinced? And in this also is there not a full work of providence shown, when seeds sown are 
prepared by means of earth and water for the sustenance of men? For when these seeds are committed to 
the earth, the soil milks upon the seeds, as from its teats, the moisture which it has received into itself by 
the will of God. For there is in water a certain power of the spirit given by God from the beginning, by 
whose operation the structure of the body that is to be begins to be formed in the seed itself, and to be 
developed by means of the blade and the ear; for the grain of seed being swelled by the moisture, that 
power of the spirit which has been made to reside in water, running as an incorporeal substance through 
certain strait passages of veins, excites the seeds to growth, and forms the species of the growing plants. 
By means, therefore, of the moist element in which that vital spirit is contained and inborn, it is caused 
that not only is it revived, but also that an appearance and form in all respects like to the seeds that had 
been sown is reproduced. Now, who that has even a particle of sense will think that this method depends 
upon irrational nature, and not upon divine wisdom? Lastly, also these things are done in a resemblance of 
the birth of men; for the earth seems to take the place of the womb, into which the seed being cast, is 
both formed and nourished by the power of water and spirit, as we have said above. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
POWER OF WATER 


“But in this also the divine providence is to be admired, that it permits us to see and know the things that 
are made, but has placed in secrecy and concealment the way and manner in which they are done, that 
they may not be competent to the knowledge of the unworthy, but may be laid open to the worthy and 
faithful, when they shall have deserved it. But to prove by facts and examples that nothing is imparted to 
seeds of the substance of the earth, but that all depends upon the element of water, and the power of the 
spirit which is in it,—suppose, for example, that a hundred talents’ weight of earth are placed in a very 
large trough, and that there are sown in it several kinds of seeds, either of herbs or of shrubs, and that 
water enough is supplied for watering them, and that that care is taken for several years, and that the 
seeds which are gathered are stored up, for example of corn or barley and other sorts separately from 
year to year, until the seeds of each sort amount to a hundred talents’ weight, then also let the stalks be 
pulled up by the roots and weighed; and after all these have been taken from the trough, let the earth be 
weighed, it will still give back its hundred talents’ weight undiminished. Whence, then, shall we say that 
all that weight, and all the quantity of different seeds and stalks, has come? Does it not appear manifestly 
that it has come from the water? For the earth retains entire what is its own, but the water which has 
been poured in all through is nowhere, on account of the powerful virtue of the divine condition, which by 
the one species of water both prepares the substances of so many seeds and shrubs, and forms their 
species, and preserves the kind while multiplying the increase. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE HUMAN BODY 


“From all these things I think it is sufficiently and abundantly evident that all things are produced; and 
the universe consists by a designing sense, and not by the irrational operation of nature. But let us come 
now, if you please, to our own substance, that is, the substance of man, who is a small world, a microcosm, 
in the great world; and let us consider with what reason it is compounded: and from this especially you 
will understand the wisdom of the Creator. For although man consists of different substances, one mortal 
and the other immortal, yet, by the skilful contrivance of the Creator, their diversity does not prevent their 
union, and that although the substances be diverse and alien the one from the other. For the one is taken 
from the earth and formed by the Creator, but the other is given from immortal substances; and yet the 
honour of its immortality is not violated by this union. Nor does it, as some think, consist of reason, and 
concupiscence, and passion, but rather such affections seem to be in it, by which it may be moved in each 
of these directions. For the body, which consists of bones and flesh, takes its beginning from the seed of a 
man, which is extracted from the marrow by warmth, and conveyed into the womb as into a soil, to which 
it adheres, and is gradually moistened from the fountain of the blood, and so is changed into flesh and 
bones, and is formed into the likeness of him who injected the seed. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
SYMMETRY OF THE BODY 


“And mark in this the work of the Designer, how He has inserted the bones like pillars, on which the flesh 
might be sustained and carried. Then, again, how an equal measure is preserved on either side, that is, 
the right and the left, so that foot answers to foot, hand to hand, and even finger to finger, so that each 
agrees in perfect equality with each; and also eye to eye, and ear to ear, which not only are suitable to and 
matched with each other, but also are formed fit for necessary uses. The hands, for instance, are so made 
as to be fit for work; the feet for walking; the eyes, protected with sentinel eyebrows, to serve the purpose 
of sight; the ears so formed for hearing, that, like a cymbal, they vibrate the sound of the word that falls 
upon them, and send it inward, and transmit it even in the understanding of the heart; whereas the 
tongue, striking against the teeth in speaking, performs the part of a fiddle-bow. The teeth also are 
formed, some for cutting and dividing the food, and handing it over to the inner ones; and these, in their 
turn, bruise and grind it like a mill, that it may be more conveniently digested when it is conveyed into the 
stomach; whence also they are called grinders. 


CHAPTER XXX 
BREATH AND BLOOD 


“The nostrils also are made for the purpose of collecting, inspiring, and expiring air, that by the renewal of 
the breath, the natural heat which is in the heart may, by means of the lungs, be either warmed or cooled, 
as the occasion may require; while the lungs are made to abide in the breast, that by their softness they 
may soothe and cherish the vigour of the heart, in which the life seems to abide;—the life, I say, not the 
soul. And what shall I say of the substance of the blood, which, proceeding as a river from a fountain, and 
first borne along in one channel, and then spreading through innumerable veins, as through canals, 
irrigates the whole territory of the human body with vital streams, being supplied by the agency of the 
liver, which is placed in the right side, for effecting the digestion of food and turning it into blood? But in 
the left side is placed the spleen, which draws to itself, and in some way cleanses, the impurities of the 
blood. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE INTESTINES 


“What reason also is employed in the intestines, which are arranged in long circular windings, that they 
may gradually carry off the refuse of the food, so as neither to render places suddenly empty, and so as 
not to be hindered by the food that is taken afterwards! But they are made like a membrane, that the 
parts that are outside of them may gradually receive moisture, which if it were poured out suddenly would 
empty the internal parts; and not hindered by a thick skin, which would render the outside dry, and 
disturb the whole fabric of man with distressing thirst. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


GENERATION 


“Moreover, the female form, and the cavity of the womb, most suitable for receiving, and cherishing, and 
vivifying the germ, who does not believe that it has been made as it is by reason and foresight?—because 
in that part alone of her body the female differs from the male, in which the foetus being placed, is kept 
and cherished. And again the male differs from the female only in that part of his body in which is the 
power of injecting seed and propagating mankind. And in this there is a great proof of providence, from 
the necessary difference of members; but more in this, where, under a likeness of form there is found to 
be diversity of use and variety of office. For males and females equally have teats, but only those of the 
female are filled with milk; that, as soon as they have brought forth, the infant may find nourishment 
suited to him. But if we see the members in man arranged with such method, that in all the rest there is 
seen to be similarity of form, and a difference only in those in which their use requires a difference, and 
we neither see anything superfluous nor anything wanting in man, nor in woman anything deficient or in 
excess, who will not, from all these things, acknowledge the operation of reason, and the wisdom of the 
Creator? 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 
CORRESPONDENCES IN CREATION 


“With this agrees also the reasonable difference of other animals, and each one being suited to its own 
use and service. This also is testified by the variety of trees and the diversity of herbs, varying both in 
form and in juices. This also is asserted by the change of seasons, distinguished into four periods, and the 
circle closing the year with certain hours, days, months, and not deviating from the appointed reckoning 
by a single hour. Hence, in short, the age of the world itself is reckoned by a certain and fixed account, 
and a definite number of years. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
TIME OF MAKING THE WORLD 


“But you will say, When was the world made? And why so late? This you might have objected, though it 
had been made sooner. For you might say, Why not also before this? And so, going back through 
unmeasured ages, you might still ask, And why not sooner? But we are not now discussing this, why it was 
not made sooner; but whether it was made at all. For if it is manifest that it was made, it is necessarily the 
work of a powerful and supreme Artificer; and if this is evident, it must be left to the choice and judgment 
of the wise Artificer when He should please to make it; unless indeed you think that all this wisdom, which 
has constructed the immense fabric of the world, and has given to the several objects their forms and 
kinds, assigning to them a habit not only in accordance with beauty, but also most convenient and 
necessary for their future uses,—unless, I say, you think that this alone has escaped it, that it should 
choose a convenient season for so magnificent a work of creation. He has doubtless a certain reason and 
evident causes why, and when, and how He made the world; but it were not proper that these should be 
disclosed to those who are reluctant to inquire into and understand the things which are placed before 
their eyes, and which testify of His providence. For those things which are kept in secret, and are hidden 
within the senses of Wisdom, as in a royal treasury, are laid open to none but those who have learned of 
Him, with whom these things are sealed and laid up. It is God, therefore, who made all things, and 
Himself was made by none. But those who speak of nature instead of God, and declare that all things were 
made by nature, do not perceive the mistake of the name which they use. For if they think that nature is 
irrational, it is most foolish to suppose that a rational creature can proceed from an irrational creator. But 
if it is Reason—that is, Logos—by which it appears that all things were made, they change the name 
without purpose, when they make statements concerning the reason of the Creator. If you have anything 
to say to these things, my father, say on.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 
A CONTEST OF HOSPITALITY 


When Niceta had thus spoken, the old man answered: “You indeed, my son, have conducted your 
argument wisely and vigorously; so much so, that I do not think the subject of providence could be better 
treated. But as it is now late, I wish to say some things to-morrow in answer to what you have argued; and 
if on these you can satisfy me, I shall confess myself a debtor to your favour.” And when the old man said 
this, Peter rose up. Then one of those present, a chief man of the Laodiceans, requested of Peter and us 
that he might give the old man other clothes instead of the mean and torn ones that he wore. This man 
Peter and we embraced; and praising him for his honourable and excellent intention, said: “We are not so 
foolish and impious as not to bestow the things which are necessary for bodily uses upon him to whom we 
have committed so precious words; and we hope that he will willingly receive them, as a father from his 
sons, and also we trust that he will share with us our house and our living.” While we said this, and that 
chief man of the city strove to take the old man away from us with the greatest urgency and with many 
blandishments, while we the more eagerly strove to keep him with us, all the people cried out that it 
should rather be done as the old man himself pleased; and when silence was obtained, the old man, with 
an oath, said: “To-day I shall stay with no one, nor take anything from any one, lest the choice of the one 
should prove the sorrow of the other; afterwards these things may be, if so it seem right.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR TO-MORROW 


And when the old man had said this, Peter said to the chief man of the city: “Since you have shown your 
good-will in our presence, it is not right that you should go away sorrowful; but we will accept from you 
favour for favour. Show us your house, and make it ready, so that the discussion which is to be to-morrow 
may be held there, and that any who wish to be present to hear it may be admitted.” When the chief man 
of the city heard this, he rejoiced greatly; and all the people also heard it gladly. And when the crowds had 
dispersed, he pointed out his house; and the old man also was preparing to depart. But I commanded one 
of my attendants to follow the old man secretly, and find out where he stayed. And when we returned to 
our lodging, we told our brethren all our dealings with the old man; and so, as usual, we supped and went 
to sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
"THE FORM OF SOUND WORDS, WHICH YE HAVE HEARD OF ME.” 


But on the following day Peter arose early and called us, and we went together to the secret place in 
which we had been on the previous day, for the purpose of prayer. And when, after prayer, we were 
coming thence to the appointed place, he exhorted us by the way, saying: “Hear me, most beloved fellow- 
servants: It is good that every one of you, according to his ability, contribute to the advantage of those 
who are approaching to the faith of our religion; and therefore do not shrink from instructing the 
ignorant, and teaching according to the wisdom which has been bestowed upon you by the providence of 
God, yet so that you only join the eloquence of your discourse with those things which you have heard 
from me, and which have been committed to you. But do not speak anything which is your own, and which 
has not been committed to you, though it may seem to yourselves to be true; but hold forth those things, 
as I have said, which I myself have received from the true Prophet, and have delivered to you, although 
they may seem to be less full of authority. For thus it often happens that men turn away from the truth, 
while they believe that they have found out, by their own thoughts, a form of truth more true and 
powerful.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THE CHIEF MAN’S HOUSE 


To these counsels of Peter we willingly assented, saying to him that we should do nothing but what was 
pleasing to him. Then said he: “That you may therefore be exercised without danger, each of you conduct 
the discussion in my presence, one succeeding another, and each one elucidating his own questions. Now, 
then, as Niceta discoursed sufficiently yesterday, let Aquila conduct the discussion to-day; and after 
Aquila, Clement; and then I, if the case shall require it, will add something.” Meantime, while we were 
talking in this way, we came to the house; and the master of the house welcomed us, and led us to a 
certain apartment, arranged after the manner of a theatre, and beautifully built. There we found great 
crowds waiting for us, who had come during the night, and amongst them the old man who had argued 
with us yesterday. Therefore we entered, having Peter in the midst of us, looking about if we could see the 
old man anywhere; and when Peter saw him hiding in the midst of the crowd, he called him to him, saying: 
“Since you possess a soul more enlightened than most, why do you hide yourself, and conceal yourself in 
modesty? Rather come hither, and propound your sentiments.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
RECAPITULATION OF YESTERDAY’S ARGUMENT 


When Peter had thus spoken, immediately the crowd began to make room for the old man. And when he 
had come forward, he thus began: “Although I do not remember the words of the discourse which the 
young man delivered yesterday, yet I recollect the purport and the order of it; and therefore I think it 
necessary, for the sake of those who were not present yesterday, to call up what was said, and to repeat 
everything shortly, that, although something may have escaped me, I may be reminded of it by him who 
delivered the discourse, who is now present. This, then, was the purport of yesterday’s discussion: that all 
things that we see, inasmuch as they consist in a certain proportion, and art, and form, and species, must 
be believed to have been made by intelligent power; but if it be mind and reason that has formed them, it 
follows that the world is governed by the providence of the same reason, although the things which are 
done in the world may seem to us to be not quite rightly done. But it follows, that if God and mind is the 
creator of all things, He must also be just; but if He is just, He necessarily judges. If He judges, it is of 
necessity that men be judged with respect to their doings; and if every one is judged in respect of his 
doings, there shall at some time be a righteous separation between righteous men and sinners. This, I 
think, was the substance of the whole discourse. 


CHAPTER XL 
GENESIS 


“Tf, therefore, it can be shown that mind and reason created all things, it follows that those things which 
come after are also managed by reason and providence. But if unintelligent and blind nature produces all 
things, the reason of judgment is undoubtedly overthrown; and there is no ground to expect either 
punishment of sin or reward of well-doing where there is no judge. Since, then, the whole matter depends 
upon this, and hangs by this head, do not take it amiss, if I wish this to be discussed and handled 
somewhat more fully. For in this the first gate, as it were, is shut towards all things which are 
propounded, and therefore I wish first of all to have it opened to me. Now therefore hear what my 
doctrine is; and if any one of you pleases, let him reply to me: for I shall not be ashamed to learn, if I hear 
that which is true, and to assent to him who speaks rightly. The discourse, then, which you delivered 
yesterday, which asserted that all things consist by art, and measure, and reason, does not fully persuade 
me that it is mind and reason that has made the world; for I have many things which I can show to consist 
by competent measure, and form, and species, and which yet were not made by mind and reason. Then, 
besides, I see that many things are done in the world without arrangement, consequence, or justice, and 
that nothing can be done without the course of Genesis. This I shall in the sequel prove most clearly from 
my own Case.” 


CHAPTER XLI 


THE RAINBOW 


When the old man had thus spoken, Aquila answered: “As you yourself proposed that any one who pleased 
should have an opportunity of answering to what you might say, my brother Niceta permits me to conduct 
the argument today.” Then the old man: “Go on, my son, as you please.” And Aquila answered: “You 
promised that you would show that there are many things in the world which have a form and species 
arranged by equal reason, which yet it is evident were not effected by God as their Creator. Now, then, as 
you have promised, point out these things.” Then said the old man: “Behold, we see the bow in the heaven 
assume a circular shape, completed in all proportion, and have an appearance of reality, which perhaps 
neither mind could have constructed nor reason described; and yet it is not made by any mind. Behold, I 
have set forth the whole in a word: now answer me.” 


CHAPTER XLII 


TYPES AND FORMS 


Then said Aquila: “If anything is expressed from a type and form, it is at once understood that it is from 
reason, and that it could not be made without mind; since the type itself, which expresses figures and 
forms, was not made without mind. For example, if wax be applied to an engraved ring, it takes the stamp 
and figure from the ring, which undoubtedly is without sense; but then the ring, which expresses the 
figure, was engraven by the hand of a workman, and it was mind and reason that gave the type to the 
ring. So then the bow also is expressed in the air; for the sun, impressing its rays on the clouds in the 
process of rarefaction, and affixing the type of its circularity to the cloudy moisture, as it were to soft wax, 
produces the appearance of a bow; and this, as I have said, is effected by the reflection of the sun’s 
brightness upon the clouds, and reproducing the brightness of its circle from them. Now this does not 
always take place, but only when the opportunity is presented by the rarefaction of moistened clouds. And 
consequently, when the clouds again are condensed and unite, the form of the bow is dissolved and 
vanishes. Finally, the bow never is seen without sun and clouds, just as the image is not produced, unless 
there be the type, and wax, or some other material. Nor is it wonderful if God the Creator in the beginning 
made types, from which forms and species may now be expressed. But this is similar to that, that in the 
beginning God created insensible elements, which He might use for forming and developing all other 
things. But even those who form statues, first make a mould of clay or wax, and from it the figure of the 


statue is produced. And then afterwards a shadow is also produced from the statue, which shadow always 
bears the form and likeness of the statue. What shall we say then? That the insensible statue forms a 
shadow finished with as diligent care as the statue itself? Or shall the finishing of the shadow be 
unhesitatingly ascribed to him who has also fashioned the statue? 


CHAPTER XLIII 


THINGS APPARENTLY USELESS AND VILE MADE BY GOD 


“Tf, then, it seems to you that this is so, and what has been said on this subject is enough, let us come to 
inquire into other matters; or if you think that something is still wanting, let us go over it again.” And the 
old man said: “I wish you would go over this again, since there are many other things which I see to be 
made in like manner: for both the fruits of trees are produced in like manner, beautifully formed and 
wonderfully rounded; and the appearance of the leaves is formed with immense gracefulness, and the 
green membrane is woven with exquisite art: then, moreover, fleas, mice, lizards, and such like, shall we 
say that these are made by God? Hence, from these vile objects a conjecture is derived concerning the 
superior, that they are by no means formed by the art of mind.” “You infer well,” said Aquila, “concerning 
the texture of leaves, and concerning small animals, that from these belief is withdrawn from the superior 
creatures; but let not these things deceive you, that you should think that God, working as it were only 
with two hands, could not complete all things that are made; but remember how my brother Niceta 
answered you yesterday, and truly disclosed the mystery before the time, as a son speaking with his 
father, and explained why and how things are made which seem to be useless.” 


CHAPTER XLIV 


ORDINATE AND INORDINATE 


Then the old man: “I should like to hear from you why those useless things are made by the will of that 
supreme mind?” “Tf,” said he, “it is fully manifest to you that there is in them the work of mind and reason, 
then you will not hesitate to say also why they were made, and to declare that they have been rightly 
made.” To this the old man answered: “I am not able, my son, to say that those things which seem formed 
by art are made by mind, by reason of other things which we see to be done unjustly and disorderly in the 
world.” “If,” says Aquila, “those things which are done disorderly do not allow you say that they are done 
by the providence of God, why do not those things which are done orderly compel you to say that they are 
done by God, and that irrational nature cannot produce a rational work? For it is certain, nor do we at all 
deny, that in this world some things are done orderly, and some disorderly. Those things, therefore, that 
are done rationally, believe that they are done by providence; but those that are done irrationally and 
inordinately, that they befall naturally, and happen accidentally. But I wonder that men do not perceive, 
that where there is sense things may be done ordinately and inordinately, but where there is no sense 
neither the one nor the other can be done; for reason makes order, and the course of order necessarily 
produces something inordinate, if anything contrary happen to disturb order.” Then the old man: “This 
very thing I wish you to show me.” 


CHAPTER XLV 
MOTIONS OF THE SUN AND MOON 


Says Aquila: “I shall do so without delay. Two visible signs are shown in heaven—one of the sun, the other 
of the moon; and these are followed by five other stars, each describing its own separate orbit. These, 
therefore, God has placed in the heaven, by which the temperature of the air may be regulated according 
to the seasons, and the order of vicissitudes and alternations may be kept. But by means of the very same 
signs, if at any time plague and corruption is sent upon the earth for the sins of men, the air is disturbed, 
pestilence is brought upon animals, blight upon crops, and a destructive year in every way upon men; and 
thus it is that by one and the same means order is both kept and destroyed. For it is manifest even to the 
unbelieving and unskilful, that the course of the sun, which is useful and necessary to the world, and 
which is assigned by providence, is always kept orderly; but the courses of the moon, in comparison of the 
course of the sun, seem to the unskilful to be inordinate and unsettled in her waxings and wanings. For 
the sun moves in fixed and orderly periods: for from him are hours, from him the day when he rises, from 
him also the night when he sets; from him months and years are reckoned, from him the variations of 
seasons are produced; while, rising to the higher regions, he tempers the spring; but when he reaches the 
top of the heaven, he kindles the summer’s heats: again, sinking, he produces the temper of autumn; and 
when he returns to his lowest circle, he bequeaths to us the rigour of winter’s cold from the icy binding of 
heaven. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


SUN AND MOON MINISTERS BOTH OF GOOD AND EVIL 


“But we shall discourse at greater length on these subjects at another time. Now, meantime, we remark 


that though he is that good servant for regulating the changes of the seasons, yet, when chastisement is 
inflicted upon men according to the will of God, he glows more fiercely, and burns up the world with more 
vehement fires. In like manner also the course of the moon, and that changing which seems to the 
unskilful to be disorderly, is adapted to the growth of crops, and cattle, and all living creatures; for by her 
waxings and wanings, by a certain wonderful contrivance of providence, everything that is born is 
nourished and grows; concerning which we could speak more at length and unfold the matter in detail, 
but that the method of the question proposed recalls us. Yet, by the very same appliances by which they 
are produced, all things are nourished and increased; but when, from any just cause, the regulation of the 
appointed order is changed, corruption and distemper arise, so that chastisement may come upon men by 
the will of God, as we have said above. 


CHAPTER XLVII 
CHASTISEMENTS ON THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED 


“But perhaps you will say, What of the fact that, in that common chastisement, like things befall the pious 
and the impious? It is true, and we confess it; but the chastisement turns to the advantage of the pious, 
that, being afflicted in the present life, they may come more purified to the future, in which perpetual rest 
is prepared for them, and that at the same time even the impious may somewhat profit from their 
chastisement, or else that the just sentence of the future judgment may be passed upon them; since in the 
same chastisements the righteous give thanks to God, while the unrighteous blaspheme. Therefore, since 
the opinion of things is divided into two parts, that some things are done by order and others against 
order, it ought, from those things which are done according to order, to be believed that there is a 
providence; but with respect to those things which are done against order, we should inquire their causes 
from those who have learned them by prophetic teaching: for those who have become acquainted with 
prophetic discourse know when, and for what reason, blight, hail, and pestilence, and such like, have 
occurred in every generation, and for what sins these have been sent as a punishment; whence causes of 
sadness, lamentations, and griefs have befallen the human race; whence also trembling sickness has 
ensued, and that this has been from the beginning the punishment of parricide. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
CHASTISEMENTS FOR SINS 


“For in the beginning of the world there were none of these evils, but they took their rise from the impiety 
of men; and thence, with the constant increase of iniquities, the number of evils has also increased. But 
for this reason divine providence has decreed a judgment with respect to all men, because the present life 
was not such that every one could be dealt with according to his deservings. Those things, therefore, 
which were well and orderly appointed from the beginning, when no causes of evil existed, are not to be 
judged of from the evils which have befallen the world by reason of the sins of men. In short, as an 
indication of the things which were from the beginning, some nations are found which are strangers to 
these evils. For the Seres, because they live chastely, are kept free from them all; for with them it is 
unlawful to come at a woman after she has conceived, or while she is being purified. No one there eats 
unclean flesh, no one knows aught of sacrifices; all are judges to themselves according to justice. For this 
reason they are not chastened with those plagues which we have spoken of; they live to extreme old age, 
and die without sickness. But we, miserable as we are, dwelling as it were with deadly serpents—I mean 
with wicked men—necessarily suffer with them the plagues of afflictions in this world, but we cherish 
hope from the comfort of good things to come.” 


CHAPTER XLIX 
GOD’S PRECEPTS DESPISED 


“Tf,” said the old man, “even the righteous are tormented on account of the iniquities of others, God ought, 
as foreseeing this, to have commanded men not to do those things from which it should be necessary that 
the righteous be afflicted with the unrighteous; or if they did them, He ought to have applied some 
correction or purification to the world.” “God,” said Aquila, “did so command, and gave precepts by the 
prophets how men ought to live; but even these precepts they despised: yea, if any desired to observe 
them, them they afflicted with various injuries, until they drove them from their purposed observance, and 
turned them to the rabble of infidelity, and made them like unto themselves. 


CHAPTER L 
THE FLOOD 


“Wherefore, in short, at the first, when all the earth had been stained with sins, God brought a flood upon 
the world, which you say happened under Deucalion; and at that time He saved a certain righteous man, 
with his sons, in an ark, and with him the race of all plants and animals. And yet even those who sprang 
from them, after a time, again did deeds like to those of their predecessors; for those things that had 


befallen them were forgotten, so that their descendants did not even believe that the flood had taken 
place. Wherefore God also decreed that there should not be another flood in the present world, else there 
should have been one in every generation, according to the account of their sins by reason of their 
unbelief; but He rather granted that certain angels who delight in evil should bear sway over the several 
nations—and to them was given power over individual men, yet only on this condition, if any one first had 
made himself subject to them by sinning—until He should come who delights in good, and by Him the 
number of the righteous should be completed, and by the increase of the number of pious men all over the 
world impiety should be in some measure repressed, and it should be known to all that all that is good is 
done by God. 


CHAPTER LI 
EVILS BROUGHT IN BY SIN 


“But by the freedom of the will, every man, while he is unbelieving in regard to things to come, by evil 
deeds runs into evils. And these are the things in the world which seem to be done contrary to order, 
which owe their existence to unbelief. Therefore the dispensation of divine providence is withal to be 
admired, which granted to those men in the beginning, walking in the good way of life, to enjoy 
incorruptible good things; but when they sinned, they gave birth to evil by sin. And to every good thing 
evil is joined as by a certain covenant of alliance on the part of sin, since indeed the earth has been 
polluted with human blood, and altars have been lighted to demons, and they have polluted the very air by 
the filthy smoke of sacrifices; and so at length the elements, being first corrupted, have handed over to 
men the fault of their corruption, as roots communicate their qualities to the branches and the fruit. 


CHAPTER LII 


"NO ROSE WITHOUT ITS THORN.” 


“Observe therefore in this, as I have said, how justly divine providence comes to the help of things 
vitiated; that, inasmuch as evils which had derived their origin from sin were associated with the good 
things of God, He should assign two chiefs to these two departments. And accordingly, to Him who 
rejoices in good He has appointed the ordering of good things, that He might bring those who believe in 
Him to the faith of His providence; but to him who rejoices in evil, He has given over those things which 
are done without order and uselessly, from which of course the faith of His providence comes into doubt; 
and thus a just division has been made by a just God. Hence therefore it is, that whereas the orderly 
course of the stars produces faith that the world was made by the hand of a designer, on the other hand, 
the disturbance of the air, the pestilent breeze, the uncontrolled fire of the lightning, cast doubt upon the 
work of providence. For, as we have said, every good thing has its corresponding contrary evil thing joined 
with it; as hail is opposite to the fertilizing showers, the corruption of mildew is associated with the gentle 
dew, the whirlwinds of storms are joined with the soft winds, unfruitful trees with fruitful, noxious herbs 
with useful, wild and destructive animals with gentle ones. But all these things are arranged by God, 
because that the choice of men’s will has departed from the purpose of good, and fallen away to evil. 


CHAPTER LIII 


EVERYTHING HAS ITS CORRESPONDING CONTRARY 


“Therefore this division holds in all the things of the world; and as there are pious men, so there are also 
impious; as there are prophets, so also there are false prophets; and amongst the Gentiles there are 
philosophers and false philosophers. Also the Arabian nations, and many others, have imitated the 
circumcision of the Jews for the service of their impiety. So also the worship of demons is contrary to the 
divine worship, baptism to baptism, laws to the law, false apostles to apostles, and false teachers to 
teachers. And hence it is that among the philosophers some assert providence, others deny it; some 
maintain that there is one God, others that there are more than one: in short, the matter has come to this, 
that whereas demons are expelled by the word of God, by which it is declared that there is a providence, 
the magical art, for the confirmation of infidelity, has found out ways of imitating this by contraries. Thus 
has been discovered the method of counteracting the poison of serpents by incantations, and the effecting 
of cures contrary to the word and power of God. The magic art has also found out ministries contrary to 
the angels of God, placing the calling up of souls and the figments of demons in opposition to these. And, 
not to prolong the discourse by a further enumeration, there is nothing whatever that makes for the belief 
of providence, which has not something, on the other hand, prepared for unbelief; and therefore they who 
do not know that division of things, think that there is no providence, by reason of those things in the 
world which are discordant from themselves. But do you, my father, as a wise man, choose from that 
division the part which preserves order and makes for the belief of providence, and do not only follow that 
part which runs against order and neutralizes the belief of providence.” 


CHAPTER LIV 
AN ILLUSTRATION 


To this the old man answered: “Show me a way, my son, by which I may establish in my mind one or other 
of these two orders, the one of which asserts, and the other denies, providence.” “To one having a right 
judgment,” says Aquila, “the decision is easy. For this very thing that you say, order and disorder, may be 
produced by a contriver, but not by insensible nature. For let us suppose, by way of illustration, that a 
great mass were torn from a high rock, and cast down headlong, and when clashed upon the ground were 
broken into many pieces, could it in any way happen that, amongst that multitude of fragments, there 
should be found even one which should have any perfect figure and shape?” The old man answered: “It is 
impossible.” “But,” said Aquila, “if there be present a statuary, he can by his skilful hand and reasonable 
mind form the stone cut from the mountain into whatever figure he pleases.” The old man said: “That is 
true.” “Therefore,” says Aquila, “when there is not a rational mind, no figure can be formed out of the 
mass; but when there is a designing mind, there may be both form and deformity: for example, if a 
workman cuts from the mountain a block to which he wishes to give a form, he must first cut it out 
unformed and rough; then, by degrees hammering and hewing it by the rule of his art, he expresses the 
form which he has conceived in his mind. Thus, therefore, from informity or deformity, by the hand of the 
workman form is attained, and both proceed from the workman. In like manner, therefore, the things 
which are done in the world are accomplished by the providence of a contriver, although they may seem 
not quite orderly. And therefore, because these two ways have been made known to you, and you have 
heard the divisions of them, flee from the way of unbelief, lest haply it lead you to that prince who delights 
in evils; but follow the way of faith, that you may come to that King who delighteth in good men.” 


CHAPTER LV 
THE TWO KINGDOMS 


To this the old man answered: “But why was that prince made who delights in evil? And from what was he 
made? Or was he not made?” Aquila said: “The treatment of that subject belongs to another time; but that 
you may not go away altogether without an answer to this, I shall give a few hints on this subject also. 
God, foreseeing all things before the creation of the world, knowing that the men who were to be would 
some of them indeed incline to good, but others to the opposite, assigned those who should choose the 
good to His own government and His own care, and called them His peculiar inheritance; but He gave 
over the government of those who should turn to evil to those angels who, not by their substance, but by 
opposition, were unwilling to remain with God, being corrupted by the vice of envy and pride. Those, 
therefore, he made worthy princes of worthy subjects; yet he so delivered them over to those angels, that 
they have not the power of doing what they will against them, unless they transgress the bounds assigned 
to them from the beginning. And this is the bound assigned, that unless one first do the will of the 
demons, the demons have no power over him.” 


CHAPTER LVI 
ORIGIN OF EVIL 


Then the old man said: “You have stated it excellently, my son. It now remains only that you tell me 
whence is the substance of evil: for if it was made by God, the evil fruit shows that the root is in fault; for 
it appears that it also is of an evil nature. But if this substance was co-eternal with God, how can that 
which was equally unproduced and co-eternal be subject to the other?” “It was not always,” said Aquila; 
“put neither does it necessarily follow, if it was made by God, that its Creator should be thought to be such 
as is that which has been made by Him. For indeed God made the substance of all things; but if a 
reasonable mind, which has been made by God, do not acquiesce in the laws of its Creator, and go beyond 
the bounds of the temperance prescribed to it, how does this reflect on the Creator? Or if there is any 
reason higher than this, we do not know it; for we cannot know anything perfectly, and especially 
concerning those things for our ignorance of which we are not to be judged. But those things for which we 
are to be judged are most easy to be understood, and are despatched almost in a word. For almost the 
whole rule of our actions is summed up in this, that what we are unwilling to suffer we should not do to 
others. For as you would not be killed, you must beware of killing another; and as you would not have your 
own marriage violated, you must not defile another’s bed; you would not be stolen from, neither must you 
steal; and every matter of men’s actions is comprehended within this rule.” 


CHAPTER LVII 
THE OLD MAN UNCONVINCED 


Then the old man: “Do not take amiss, my son, what I am going to say. Though your words are powerful, 
yet they cannot lead me to believe that anything can be done apart from Genesis. For I know that all 
things have happened to me by the necessity of Genesis, and therefore I cannot be persuaded that either 
to do well or to do ill is in our power; and if we have not our actions in our power, it cannot be believed 
that there is a judgment to come, by which either punishments may be inflicted on the evil, or rewards 
bestowed on the good. In short, since I see that you are initiated in this sort of learning, I shall lay before 
you a few things from the art itself.” “If,” says Aquila, “you wish to add anything from that science, my 
brother Clement will answer you with all care, since he has attended more fully to the science of 


mathematics. For I can maintain in other ways that our actions are in our own power; but I ought not to 
presume upon those things which I have not learned.” 


CHAPTER LVIII 
SITTING IN JUDGMENT UPON GOD 


When Aquila had thus spoken, then I Clement said: “To-morrow, my father, you shall speak as you please, 
and we will gladly hear you; for I suppose it will also be gratifying to you that you have to do with those 
who are not ignorant of the science which you profess.” When, therefore, it had been settled between the 
old man and me, that on the following day we should hold a discussion on the subject of Genesis—whether 
all things are done under its influence, or there be anything in us which is not done by Genesis, but by the 
judgment of the mind—Peter rose up, and began to speak to the following effect: “To me it is exceedingly 
wonderful, that things which can easily be found out men make difficult by recondite thoughts and words; 
and those especially who think themselves wise, and who, wishing to comprehend the will of God, treat 
God as if He were a man, yea, as if He were something less than a man: for no one can know the purpose 
or mind of a man unless he himself reveal his thoughts; and neither can any one learn a profession unless 
he be for a long time instructed by a master. How much more must it be, that no one can know the mind 
or the work of the invisible and incomprehensible God, unless He Himself send a prophet to declare His 
purpose, and expound the way of His creation, so far as it is lawful for men to learn it! Hence I think it 
ridiculous when men judge of the power of God in natural ways, and think that this is possible and that 
impossible to Him, or this greater and that less, while they are ignorant of everything; who, being 
unrighteous men, judge the righteous God; unskilled, judge the contriver; corrupt, judge the 
incorruptible; creatures, judge the Creator. 


CHAPTER LIX 
THE TRUE PROPHET 


But I would not have you think, that in saying this I take away the power of judging concerning things; but 
I give counsel that no one walk through devious places, and rush into errors without end. And therefore I 
advise not only wise men, but indeed all men who have a desire of knowing what is advantageous to them, 
that they seek after the true Prophet; for it is He alone who knoweth all things, and who knoweth what 
and how every man is seeking. For He is within the mind of every one of us, but in those who have no 
desire of the knowledge of God and His righteousness, He is inoperative; but He works in those who seek 
after that which is profitable to their souls, and kindles in them the light of knowledge. Wherefore seek 
Him first of all; and if you do not find Him, expect not that you shall learn anything from any other. But He 
is soon found by those who diligently seek Him through love of the truth, and whose souls are not taken 
possession of by wickedness. For He is present with those who desire Him in the innocency of their 
spirits, who bear patiently, and draw sighs from the bottom of their hearts through love of the truth; but 
He deserts malevolent minds, because as a prophet He knows the thoughts of every one. And therefore let 
no one think that he can find Him by his own wisdom, unless, as we have said, he empty his mind of all 
wickedness, and conceive a pure and faithful desire to know Him. For when any one has so prepared 
himself, He Himself as a prophet, seeing a mind prepared for Him, of His own accord offers Himself to his 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER LX 
HIS DELIVERANCES NOT TO BE QUESTIONED 


“Therefore, if any one wishes to learn all things, he cannot do it by discussing them one by one; for, being 
mortal, he shall not be able to trace the counsel of God, and to scan immensity itself. But if, as we have 
said, he desires to learn all things, let him seek after the true Prophet; and when he has found Him, let 
him not treat with Him by questions and disputations and arguments; but if He has given any response, or 
pronounced any judgment, it cannot be doubted that this is certain. And therefore, before all things, let 
the true Prophet be sought, and His words be laid hold of. In respect to these this only should be 
discussed by every one, that he may satisfy himself if they are truly His prophetic words; that is, if they 
contain undoubted faith of things to come, if they mark out definite times, if they preserve the order of 
things, if they do not relate as last those things which are first, nor as first those things which were done 
last, if they contain nothing subtle, nothing composed by magic art to deceive, or if they have not 
transferred to themselves things which were revealed to others, and have mixed them with falsehoods. 
And when, all these things having been discussed by right judgment, it is established that they are 
prophetic words, so they ought to be at once believed concerning all things on which they have spoken 
and answered. 


CHAPTER LXI 


IGNORANCE OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 


“For let us consider carefully the work of divine providence. For whereas the philosophers have 
introduced certain subtile and difficult words, so that not even the terms that they use in their discourses 
can be known and understood by all, God has shown that those who thought themselves word-framers are 
altogether unskilful as respects the knowledge of the truth. For the knowledge of things which is imparted 
by the true Prophet is simple, and plain, and brief; which those men walking through devious places, and 
through the stony difficulties of words, are wholly ignorant of. Therefore, to modest and simple minds, 
when they see things come to pass which have been foretold, it is enough, and more than enough, that 
they may receive most certain knowledge from most certain prescience; and for the rest may be at peace, 
having received evident knowledge of the truth. For all other things are treated by opinion, in which there 
can be nothing firm. For what speech is there which may not be contradicted? And what argument is 
there that may not be overthrown by another argument? And hence it is, that by disputation of this sort 
men can never come to any end of knowledge and learning, but find the end of their life sooner than the 
end of their questions. 


CHAPTER LxXII 


END OF THE CONFERENCE 


“And, therefore, since amongst these philosophers are things uncertain, we must come to the true 
Prophet. Him God the Father wished to be loved by all, and accordingly He has been pleased wholly to 
extinguish those opinions which have originated with men, and in regard to which there is nothing like 
certainty—that He the true Prophet might be the more sought after, and that He whom they had obscured 
should show to men the way of truth. For on this account also God made the world, and by Him the world 
is filled; whence also He is everywhere near to them who seek Him, though He be sought in the remotest 
ends of the earth. But if any one seek Him not purely, nor holily, nor faithfully, He is indeed within him, 
because He is everywhere, and is found within the minds of all men; but, as we have said before, He is 
dormant to the unbelieving, and is held to be absent from those by whom His existence is not believed.” 
And when Peter had said this, and more to the same effect, concerning the true Prophet, he dismissed the 
crowds; and when he very earnestly entreated the old man to remain with us, he could prevail nothing; 
but he also departed, to return next day, as had been agreed upon. And after this, we also, with Peter, 
went to our lodging, and enjoyed our accustomed food and rest. 


Book IX 


CHAPTER I 
AN EXPLANATION 


On the following day, Peter, along with us, hastened early to the place in which the discussion had been 
held the day before; and when he saw that great crowds had assembled there to hear, and saw the old 
man with them, he said to him: “Old man, it was agreed yesterday that you should confer to-day with 
Clement; and that you should either show that nothing takes place apart from genesis, or that Clement 
should prove that there is no such thing as genesis, but that what we do is in our own power.” To this the 
old man answered: “I both remember what was agreed upon, and I keep in memory the words which you 
spoke after the agreement was made, in which you taught that it is impossible for man to know any thing, 
unless he learn from the true Prophet.” Then Peter said: “You do not know what I meant; but I shall now 
explain to you. I spoke of the will and purpose of God, which He had before the world was, and by which 
purpose He made the world, appointed times, gave the law, promised a world to come to the righteous for 
the rewarding of their good deeds, and decreed punishments to the unjust according to a judicial 
sentence. I said that this counsel and this will of God cannot be found out by men, because no man can 
gather the mind of God from conjectures and opinion, unless a prophet sent by Him declare it. I did not 
therefore speak of any doctrines or studies, that they cannot be found out or known without a prophet; for 
I know that both arts and sciences can be known and practised by men, which they have learned, not from 
the true Prophet, but from human instructors. 


CHAPTER II 
PRELIMINARIES 


“Since, therefore, you profess to be conversant with the position of the stars and the courses of the 
heavenly bodies, and that from these you can convince Clement that all things are subject to Genesis, or 
that you will learn from him that all things are governed by providence, and that we have something in 
our own power, it is now time for you two to set about this.” To this the old man answered: “Now indeed it 
was not necessary to raise questions of this kind, if it were possible for us to learn from the true Prophet, 
and to hear in a definite proposition, that anything depends on us and on the freedom of our will; for your 
yesterday’s discourse affected me greatly, in which you disputed concerning the prophetic power. Whence 
also I assent to and confirm your judgment, that nothing can be known by man with certainty, and without 
doubt, seeing that he has but a short period of life, and a brief and slender breath, by which he seems to 
be kept in life. However, since I am understood to have promised to Clement, before I heard anything of 
the prophetic power, that I should show that all things are subject to Genesis, or that I should learn from 
him that there is something in ourselves, let him do me this favour, that he first begin, and propound and 
explain what may be objected: for I, ever since I heard from you a few words concerning the power of 
prophecy, have, I confess, been confounded, considering the greatness of prescience; nor do I think that 
anything ought to be received which is collected from conjectures and opinion.” 


CHAPTER III 
BEGINNING OF THE DISCUSSION 


When the old man had said this, I Clement began to speak as follows: “God by His Son created the world 
as a double house, separated by the interposition of this firmament, which is called heaven; and appointed 
angelic powers to dwell in the higher, and a multitude of men to be born in this visible world, from 
amongst whom He might choose friends for His Son, with whom He might rejoice, and who might be 
prepared for Him as a beloved bride for a bridegroom. But even till the time of the marriage, which is the 
manifestation of the world to come, He has appointed a certain power, to choose out and watch over the 
good ones of those who are born in this world, and to preserve them for His Son, set apart in a certain 
place of the world, which is without sin; in which there are already some, who are there being prepared, 
as I said, as a bride adorned for the coming of the bridegroom. For the prince of this world and of the 
present age is like an adulterer, who corrupts and violates the minds of men, and, seducing them from the 
love of the true bridegroom, allures them to strange lovers. 


CHAPTER IV 


WHY THE EVIL PRINCE WAS MADE 


But some one will say, How then was it necessary that that prince should be made, who was to turn away 
the minds of men from the true prince? Because God, who, as I have said, wished to prepare friends for 
His Son, did not wish them to be such as by necessity of nature could not be aught else, but such as 
should desire of their own choice and will to be good; because neither is that praiseworthy which is not 
desirable, nor is that judged to be good which is not sought for with purpose. For there is no credit in 
being that from which the necessity of your nature does not admit of your changing. Therefore the 
providence of God has willed that a multitude of men should be born in this world, that those who should 
choose a good life might be selected from many. And because He foresaw that the present world could not 
consist except by variety and inequality, He gave to each mind freedom of motions, according to the 
diversities of present things, and appointed this prince, through his suggestion of those things which run 
contrary, that the choice of better things might depend upon the exercise of virtue. 


CHAPTER V 


NECESSITY OF INEQUALITY 


“But to make our meaning plainer, we shall explain it by particulars. Was it proper, for example, that all 
men in this world should be kings, or princes, or lords, or teachers, or lawyers, or geometers, or 
goldsmiths, or bakers, or smiths, or grammarians, or rich men, or farmers, or perfumers, or fishermen, or 
poor men? It is certain that all could not be these. Yet all these professions, and many more, the life of 
men requires, and without these it cannot be passed; therefore inequality is necessary in this world. For 
there cannot be a king, unless he has subjects over whom he may rule and reign; nor can there be a 
master, unless he has one over whom he may bear sway; and in like manner of the rest. 


CHAPTER VI 


ARRANGEMENTS OF THE WORLD FOR THE EXERCISE OF VIRTUE 


“Therefore the Creator, knowing that no one would come to the contest of his own accord, while labour is 
shunned,—that is, to the practice of those professions which we have mentioned, by means of which either 
the justice or the mercy of every one can be manifested,—made for men a body susceptible of hunger, and 
thirst, and cold, in order that men, being compelled for the sake of supporting their bodies, might come 
down to all the professions which we have mentioned, by the necessity of livelihood. For we are taught to 
cultivate every one of these arts, for the sake of food, and drink, and clothing. And in this the purpose of 
each one’s mind is shown, whether he will supply the demands of hunger and cold by means of thefts, and 
murders, and perjuries, and other crimes of that sort; or whether, keeping justice and mercy and 
continence, he will fulfil the service of imminent necessity by the practice of a profession and the labour 
of his hands. For if he supply his bodily wants with justice, and piety, and mercy, he comes forth as a victor 
in the contest set before him, and is chosen as a friend of the Son of God. But if he serve carnal lusts, by 
frauds, iniquities, and crimes, he becomes a friend of the prince of this world, and of all demons; by whom 
he is also taught this, to ascribe to the courses of the stars the errors of his own evil doings, although he 
chose them of purpose, and willingly. For arts are learned and practised, as we have said, under the 
compulsion of the desire of food and drink; which desire, when the knowledge of the truth comes to any 
one, becomes weaker, and frugality takes its place. For what expense have those who use water and 
bread, and only expect it from God? 


CHAPTER VII 
THE OLD AND THE NEW BIRTH 


“There is therefore, as we have said, a certain necessary inequality in the dispensation of the world. Since 
indeed all men cannot know all things, and accomplish all works, yet all need the use and service of 
almost all. And on this account it is necessary that one work, and another pay him for his work; that one 
be servant, and another be master; that one be subject, another be king. But this inequality, which is a 
necessary provision for the life of men, divine providence has turned into an occasion of justice, mercy, 
and humanity: that while these things are transacted between man and man, every one may have an 
opportunity of acting justly with him to whom he has to pay wages for his work; and of acting mercifully to 
him who, perhaps through sickness or poverty, cannot pay his debt; and of acting humanely towards those 
who by their creation seem to be subject to him; also of maintaining gentleness towards subjects, and of 
doing all things according to the law of God. For He has given a law, thereby aiding the minds of men, that 
they may the more easily perceive how they ought to act with respect to everything, in what way they may 
escape evil, and in what way tend to future blessings; and how, being regenerate in water, they may by 
good works extinguish the fire of their old birth. For our first birth descends through the fire of lust, and 
therefore, by the divine appointment, this second birth is introduced by water, which may extinguish the 
nature of fire; and that the soul, enlightened by the heavenly Spirit, may cast away the fear of the first 
birth: provided, however, it so live for the time to come, that it do not at all seek after any of the pleasures 
of this world, but be, as it were, a pilgrim and a stranger, and a citizen of another city. 


CHAPTER VIII 
USES OF EVILS 


“But perhaps you will say, that in those things indeed in which the necessity of nature demands the 
service of arts and works, any one may have it in his power to maintain justice, and to put what restraint 
he pleases either upon his desires or his actions; but what shall we say of the sicknesses and infirmities 
which befall men, and of some being harassed with demons, and fevers, and cold fits, and some being 
attacked with madness, or losing their reason, and all those things which overwhelm the race of man with 
innumerable misfortunes? To this we say, that if any one consider the reason of the whole mystery, he will 
pronounce these things to be more just than those that we have already explained. For God has given a 
nature to men, by which they may be taught concerning what is good, and to resist evil; that is, they may 
learn arts, and to resist pleasures, and to set the law of God before them in all things. And for this end He 
has permitted certain contrary powers to wander up and down in the world, and to strive against us, for 
the reasons which have been stated before, that by striving with them the palm of victory and the merit of 
rewards may accrue to the righteous. 


CHAPTER IX 
"CONCEIVED IN SIN.” 


“From this, therefore, it sometimes happens, that if any persons have acted incontinently, and have been 
willing not so much to resist as to yield, and to give harbour to these demons in themselves, by their 
noxious breath an intemperate, ill-conditioned, and diseased progeny is begotten. For while lust is wholly 
gratified, and no care is taken in the copulation, undoubtedly a weak generation is affected with the 
defects and frailties of those demons by whose instigation these things are done. And therefore parents 
are responsible for their children’s defects of this sort, because they have not observed the law of 
intercourse. Though there are also more secret causes, by which souls are made subject to these evils, 
which it is not to our present purpose to state, yet it behoves every one to acknowledge the law of God, 
that he may learn from it the observance of generation, and avoid causes of impurity, that that which is 
begotten may be pure. For it is not right, while in the planting of shrubs and the sowing of crops a 
suitable season is sought for, and the land is cleaned, and all things are suitably prepared, lest haply the 
seed which is sown be injured and perish, that in the case of man only, who is over all these things, there 
should be no attention or caution in sowing his seed. 


CHAPTER X 


TOW SMEARED WITH PITCH 


“But what, it is said, of the fact that some who in their childhood are free from any bodily defect, yet in 
process of time fall into those evils, so that some are even violently hurried on to death? Concerning these 
also the account is at hand, and is almost the same: for those powers which we have said to be contrary to 
the human race, are in some way invited into the heart of every one by many and diverse lusts, and find a 
way of entrance; and they have in them such influence and power as can only encourage and incite, but 
cannot compel or accomplish. If, therefore, any one consents to them, so as to do those things which he 
wickedly desires, his consent and deed shall find the reward of destruction and the worst kind of death. 
But if, thinking of the future judgment, he be checked by fear, and reclaim himself, so that he do not 
accomplish in action what he has conceived in his evil thought, he shall not only escape present 
destruction, but also future punishments. For every cause of sin seems to be like tow smeared over with 
pitch, which immediately breaks into flame as soon as it receives the heat of fire; and the kindling of this 
fire is understood to be the work of demons. If, therefore, any one be found smeared with sins and lusts as 
with pitch, the fire easily gets the mastery of him. But if the tow be not steeped in the pitch of sin, but in 
the water of purification and regeneration, the fire of the demons shall not be able to be kindled in it. 


CHAPTER XI 
FEAR 


“But some one will say, And what shall we do now, whom it has already happened to us to be smeared with 
sins as with pitch? I answer: Nothing; but hasten to be washed, that the fuel of the fire may be cleansed 
out of you by the invocation of the holy name, and that for the future you may bridle your lusts by fear of 
the judgment to come, and with all constancy beat back the hostile powers whenever they approach your 
senses. But you say, If any one fall into love, how shall he be able to contain himself, though he see before 
his eyes even that river of fire which they call Pyriphlegethon? This is the excuse of those who will not be 
converted to repentance. But now I would not have you talk of Pyriphlegethon. Place before you human 
punishments, and see what influence fear has. When any one is brought to punishment for the crime of 
love, and is bound to the stake to be burned, can he at that time conceive any desire of her whom he 
loved, or place her image before his eyes? By no means, you will say. You see, then, that present fear cuts 
off unrighteous desires. But if those who believe in God, and who confess the judgment to come, and the 


penalty of eternal fire,—if they do not refrain from sin, it is certain that they do not believe with full faith: 
for if faith is certain, fear also becomes certain; but if there be any detect in faith, fear also is weakened, 
and then the contrary powers find opportunity of entering. And when they have consented to their 
persuasions, they necessarily become subject also to their power, and by their instigation are driven to the 
precipices of sin. 


CHAPTER XII 
ASTROLOGERS 


“Therefore the astrologers, being ignorant of such mysteries, think that these things happen by the 
courses of the heavenly bodies: hence also, in their answers to those who go to them to consult them as to 
future things, they are deceived in very many instances. Nor is it to be wondered at, for they are not 
prophets; but, by long practice, the authors of errors find a sort of refuge in those things by which they 
were deceived, and introduce certain Climacteric Periods, that they may pretend a knowledge of 
uncertain things. For they represent these Climacterics as times of danger, in which one sometimes is 
destroyed, sometimes is not destroyed, not knowing that it is not the course of the stars, but the operation 
of demons, that regulates these things; and those demons, being anxious to confirm the error of astrology, 
deceive men to sin by mathematical calculations, so that when they suffer the punishment of sin, either by 
the permission of God or by legal sentence, the astrologer may seem to have spoken truth. And yet they 
are deceived even in this; for if men be quickly turned to repentance, and remember and fear the future 
judgment, the punishment of death is remitted to those who are converted to God by the grace of baptism. 


CHAPTER XIII 


RETRIBUTION HERE OR HEREAFTER 


“But some one will say, Many have committed even murder, and adultery, and other crimes, and have 
suffered no evil. This indeed rarely happens to men, but to those who know not the counsel of God it 
frequently seems to happen. But God, who knows all things, knows how and why he who sins does sin, and 
what cause leads each one to sin. This, however, is in general to be noticed, that if any are evil, not so 
much in their mind as in their doings, and are not borne to sin under the incitement of purpose, upon 
them punishment is inflicted more speedily, and more in the present life; for everywhere and always God 
renders to every one according to his deeds, as He judges to be expedient. But those who practise 
wickedness of purpose, so that they sometimes even rage against those from whom they have received 
benefits, and who take no thought for repentance—their punishment He defers to the future. For these 
men do not, like those of whom we spoke before, deserve to end the punishment of their crimes in the 
present life; but it is allowed them to occupy the present time as they will, because their correction is not 
such as to need temporal chastisements, but such as to demand the punishment of eternal fire in hell; and 
there their souls shall seek repentance, where they shall not be able to find it. 


CHAPTER XIV 
KNOWLEDGE DEADENS LUSTS 


“But if, while in this life, they had placed before their eyes the punishments which they shall then suffer, 
they would certainly have bridled their lusts, and would in nowise have fallen into sin. For the 
understanding in the soul has much power for cutting off all its desires, especially when it has acquired 
the knowledge of heavenly things, by means of which, having received the light of truth, it will turn away 
from all darkness of evil actions. For as the sun obscures and conceals all the stars by the brightness of 
his shining, so also the mind, by the light of knowledge, renders all the lusts of the soul ineffective and 
inactive, sending out upon them the thought of the judgment to come as its rays, so that they can no 
longer appear in the soul. 


CHAPTER XV 
FEAR OF MEN AND OF GOD 


“But as a proof that the fear of God has much efficacy for the repressing of lusts, take the example of 
human fear. Who is there among men that does not covet his neighbour’s goods? And yet they are 
restrained, and act honestly, through fear of the punishment which is prescribed by the laws. Through 
fear, nations are subject to their kings, and armies obey with arms in their hands. Slaves, although they 
are stronger than their masters, yet through fear submit to their masters’ rule. Even wild beasts are 
tamed by fear; the strongest bulls submit their necks to the yoke, and huge elephants obey their masters, 
through fear. But why do we use human examples, when even divine are not wanting? Does not the earth 
itself remain under the fear of precept, which it testifies by its motion and quaking? The sea keeps its 
prescribed bounds; the angels maintain peace; the stars keep their order, and the rivers their channels: it 
is certain also that demons are put to flight by fear. And not to lengthen the discourse by too many 
particulars, see how the fear of God, restraining everything, keeps all things in proper harmony, and in 


their fixed order. How much more, then, may you be sure that the lusts of demons which arise in your 
hearts may be extinguished and wholly abolished by the admonition of the fear of God, when even the 
inciters of lust are themselves put to flight by the influence of fear? You know that these things are so; but 
if you have anything to answer, proceed.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
IMPERFECT CONVICTION 


Then said the old man: “My son Clement has wisely framed his argument, so that he has left us nothing to 
say to these things; but all his discourse which he has delivered on the nature of men has this bearing, 
that along with the fact that freedom of will is in man, there is also some cause of evil without him, 
whereby men are indeed incited by various lusts, yet are not compelled to sin; and that for this reason, he 
said, because fear is much more powerful than they, and it resists and checks the violence of desires, so 
that, although natural emotions may arise, yet sin may not be committed, those demons being put to flight 
who incite and inflame these emotions. But these things do not convince me; for I am conscious of certain 
things from which I know well, that by the arrangement of the heavenly bodies men become murderers or 
adulterers, and perpetrate other evils; and in like manner honourable and modest women are compelled 
to act well. 


CHAPTER XVII 
ASTROLOGICAL LORE 


“In short, when Mars, holding the centre in his house, regards Saturn quarterly, with Mercury towards the 
centre, the full moon coming upon him, in the daily Genesis, he produces murderers, and those who are to 
fall by the sword, bloody, drunken, lustful, devilish men, inquirers into secrets, malefactors, sacrilegious 
persons, and such like; especially when there was no one of the good stars looking on. But again Mars 
himself, having a quarterly position with respect to Venus, in a direction toward the centre, while no good 
star looks on, produces adulterers and incestuous persons. Venus with the Moon, in the borders and 
houses of Saturn, if she was with Saturn, and Mars looking on, produces women that are viragos, ready 
for agriculture, building, and every manly work, to commit adultery with whom they please, and not to be 
convicted by their husbands, to use no delicacy, no ointments, nor feminine robes and shoes, but to live 
after the fashion of men. But the unpropitious Venus makes men to be as women, and not to act in any 
respect as men, if she is with Mars in Aries; on the contrary, she produces women if she is in Capricorn or 
Aquarius.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE REPLY 


And when the old man had pursued this subject at great length, and had enumerated every kind of 
mathematical figure, and also the position of the heavenly bodies, wishing thereby to show that fear is not 
sufficient to restrain lusts, I answered again: “Truly, my father, you have argued most learnedly and 
skilfully; and reason herself invites me to say something in answer to your discourse, since indeed I am 
acquainted with the science of mathematics, and gladly hold a conference with so learned a man. Listen 
therefore, while I reply to what you have said that you may learn distinctly that Genesis is not at all from 
the stars, and that it is possible for those to resist the assault of demons who have recourse to God; and, 
as I said before, that not only by the fear of God can natural lusts be restrained, but even by the fear of 
men, as we shall now instruct you. 


CHAPTER XIX 
REFUTATION OF ASTROLOGY 


“There are, in every country or kingdom, laws imposed by men, enduring either by writing or simply 
through custom, which no one easily transgresses. In short, the first Seres, who dwell at the beginning of 
the world, have a law not to know murder, nor adultery, nor whoredom, and not to commit theft, and not 
to worship idols; and in all that country, which is very large, there is neither temple, nor image, nor harlot, 
nor adulteress, nor is any thief brought to trial. But neither is any man ever slain there; and no man’s 
liberty of will is compelled, according to your doctrine, by the fiery star of Mars, to use the sword for the 
murder of man; nor does Venus in conjunction with Mars compel to adultery, although of course with them 
Mars occupies the middle circle of heaven every day. But amongst the Seres the fear of laws is more 
powerful than the configuration of Genesis. 


CHAPTER XX 
BRAHMANS 


“There are likewise amongst the Bactrians, in the Indian countries, immense multitudes of Brahmans, who 
also themselves, from the tradition of their ancestors, and peaceful customs and laws, neither commit 
murder nor adultery, nor worship idols, nor have the practice of eating animal food, are never drunk, 
never do anything maliciously, but always fear God. And these things indeed they do, though the rest of 
the Indians commit both murders and adulteries, and worship idols, and are drunken, and practise other 
wickednesses of this sort. Yea, in the western parts of India itself there is a certain country, where 
strangers, when they enter it, are taken and slaughtered and eaten; and neither have good stars 
prevented these men from such wickednesses and from accursed food, nor have malign stars compelled 
the Brahmans to do any evil. Again, there is a custom among the Persians to marry mothers, and sisters, 
and daughters. In all that district the Persians contract incestuous marriages. 


CHAPTER XXI 
DISTRICTS OF HEAVEN 


“And that those who study mathematics may not have it in their power to use that subterfuge by which 
they say that there are certain districts of heaven to which it is granted to have some things peculiar to 
themselves, some of that nation of Persians have gone to foreign countries, who are called Magusaei, of 
whom there are some to this day in Media, others in Parthia, some also in Egypt, and a considerable 
number in Galatia and Phrygia, all of whom maintain the form of this incestuous tradition without 
variation, and hand it down to their posterity to be observed, even although they have changed their 
district of heaven; nor has Venus with the Moon in the confines and houses of Saturn, with Saturn also 
and Mars looking on, compelled them to have a Genesis among other men. 


CHAPTER XXII 
CUSTOMS OF THE GELONES 


“Amongst the Geli also there is a custom, that women cultivate the fields, build, and do every manly work; 
and they are also allowed to have intercourse with whom they please, and are not found fault with by their 
husbands, or called adulteresses: for they have promiscuous intercourse everywhere, and especially with 
strangers; they do not use ointments; they do not wear dyed garments, nor shoes. On the other hand, the 
men of the Gelones are adorned, combed, clothed in soft and various-coloured garments, decked with 
gold, and besmeared with ointments, and that not through lack of manliness, for they are most warlike, 
and most keen hunters. Yet the whole women of the Gelones had not at their birth the unfavourable Venus 
in Capricornus or Aquarius; nor had all their men Venus placed with Mars in Aries, by which configuration 
the Chaldean science asserts that men are born effeminate and dissolute. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
MANNERS OF THE SUSIDAE 


“But, further, in Susae the women use ointments, and indeed of the best sort, being decked with 
ornaments and precious stones; also they go abroad supported by the aid of their maidservants, with 
much greater ambition than the men. They do not, however, cultivate modesty, but have intercourse 
indifferently with whomsoever they please, with slaves and guests, such liberty being allowed them by 
their husbands; and not only are they not blamed for this, but they also rule over their husbands. And yet 
the Genesis of all the Susian women has not Venus, with Jupiter and Mars in the middle of the heaven in 
the houses of Jupiter. In the remoter parts of the East, if a boy be treated unnaturally, when it is 
discovered, he is killed by his brothers, or his parents, or any of his relations, and is left unburied. And 
again, among the Gauls, an old law allows boys to be thus treated publicly; and no disgrace is thought to 
attach to it. And is it possible, that all those who are so basely treated among the Gauls, have had Lucifer 
with Mercury in the houses of Saturn and the confines of Mars? 


CHAPTER XXIV 
DIFFERENT CUSTOMS OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


“In the regions of Britain several men have one wife; in Parthia many women have one husband; and each 
part of the world adheres to its own manners and institutions. None of the Amazons have husbands, but, 
like animals, they go out from their own territories once a year about the vernal equinox, and live with the 
men of the neighbouring nation, observing a sort of solemnity the while, and when they have conceived by 
them they return; and if they bring forth a male child, they cast him away, and rear only females. Now, 
since the birth of all is at one season, it is absurd to suppose that in the case of males Mars is at the time 
in equal portions with Saturn, but never in the Genesis of females; and that they have not Mercury placed 
with Venus in his own houses, so as to produce either painters, or sculptors, or money-changers; or in the 
houses of Venus, so that perfumers, or singers, or poets might be produced. Among the Saracens, and 
Upper Libyans, and Moors, and the dwellers about the mouths of the ocean, and also in the remote 
districts of Germany, and among the Sarmatians and Scythians, and all the nations who dwell in the 


regions of the Pontic shore, and in the island Chrysea, there is never found a money-changer, nor a 
sculptor, nor a painter, nor an architect, nor a geometrician, nor a tragedian, nor a poet. Therefore the 
influence of Mercury and Venus must be wanting among them. 


CHAPTER XXV 


NOT GENESIS, BUT FREE-WILL 


“The Medes alone in all the world, with the greatest care, throw men still breathing to be devoured by 
dogs; yet they have not Mars with the Moon placed in Cancer all through their daily Genesis. The Indians 
burn their dead, and the wives of the dead voluntarily offer themselves, and are burned with them. But all 
the Indian women who are burned alive have not the Sun under the earth in nightly Genesis, with Mars in 
the regions of Mars. Very many of the Germans end their lives by the halter; but all have not therefore the 
Moon with Hora begirt by Saturn and Mars. From all this it appears that the fear of the laws bears sway 
in every country, and the freedom of will which is implanted in man by the Spirit complies with the laws; 
and Genesis can neither compel the Seres to commit murder, nor the Brahmans to eat flesh, nor the 
Persians to shun incest, nor the Indians to refrain from burning, nor the Medes from being devoured by 
dogs, nor the Parthians from having many wives, nor the women of Mesopotamia from preserving their 
chastity, nor the Greeks from athletic exercises, nor the Gallic boys from being abused; nor can it compel 
the barbarious nations to be instructed in the studies of the Greeks; but, as we have said, each nation 
observes its own laws according to free-will, and annuls the decrees of Genesis by the strictness of laws. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
CLIMATES 


“But some one skilled in the science of mathematics will say that Genesis is divided into seven parts, 
which they call climates, and that over each climate one of the seven heavenly bodies bears rule; and that 
those diverse laws to which we have referred are not given by men, but by those dominant stars according 
to their will, and that that which pleases the star is observed by men as a law. To this we shall answer, in 
the first place, that the world is not divided into seven parts; and in the second place, that if it were so, we 
find many different laws in one part and one country; and therefore there are neither seven laws 
according to the number of the heavenly bodies, nor twelve according to the number of the signs, nor 
thirty-six according to that of the divisions of ten degrees; but they are innumerable. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
DOCTRINE OF “CLIMATES” UNTENABLE 


“Moreover, we ought to remember the things which have been mentioned, that in the one country of India 
there are both persons who feed on human flesh, and persons who abstain even from the flesh of sheep, 
and birds, and all living creatures; and that the Magusaei marry their mothers and daughters not only in 
Persia, but that in every nation where they dwell they keep up their incestuous customs. Then, besides, 
we have mentioned also innumerable nations, which are wholly ignorant of the studies of literature, and 
also some wise men have changed the laws themselves in several places; and some laws have been 
voluntarily abandoned, on account of the impossibility of observing them, or on account of their baseness. 
Assuredly we can easily ascertain how many rulers have changed the laws and customs of nations which 
they have conquered, and subjected them to their own laws. This is manifestly done by the Romans, who 
have brought under the Roman law and the civil decrees almost the whole world, and all nations who 
formerly lived under various laws and customs of their own. It follows, therefore, that the stars of the 
nations which have been conquered by the Romans have lost their climates and their portions. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


JEWISH CUSTOMS 


“T shall add another thing which may satisfy even the most incredulous. All the Jews who live under the 
law of Moses circumcise their sons on the eighth day without fail, and shed the blood of the tender infant. 
But no one of the Gentiles has ever submitted to this on the eighth day; and, on the other hand, no one of 
the Jews has ever omitted it. How then shall the account of Genesis stand with this, since Jews live in all 
parts of the world, mixed with Gentiles, and on the eighth day suffer the cutting of a member? And no one 
of the Gentiles, but only they themselves, as I have said, do this, induced to it not by the compulsion of 
any star, nor by the perfusion of blood, but by the law of their religion; and in whatever part of the world 
they are, this sign is familiar to them. But also the fact that one name is among them all, wheresoever 
they are, does this also come through Genesis? And also that no child born among them is ever exposed, 
and that on every seventh day they all rest, wherever they may be, and do not go upon a journey, and do 
not use fire? Why is it, then, that no one of the Jews is compelled by Genesis to go on a journey, or to 
build, or to sell or buy anything on that day? 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE GOSPEL MORE POWERFUL THAN “GENESIS.” 


“But I shall give a still stronger proof of the matters in hand. For, behold, scarcely seven years have yet 
passed since the advent of the righteous and true Prophet; and in the course of these, men of all nations 
coming to Judaea, and moved both by the signs and miracles which they saw, and by the grandeur of His 
doctrine, received His faith; and then going back to their own countries, they rejected the lawless rites of 
the Gentiles, and their incestuous marriages. In short, among the Parthians—as Thomas, who is preaching 
the Gospel amongst them, has written to us—not many now are addicted to polygamy; nor among the 
Medes do many throw their dead to dogs; nor are the Persians pleased with intercourse with their 
mothers, or incestuous marriages with their daughters; nor do the Susian women practise the adulteries 
that were allowed them; nor has Genesis been able to force those into crimes whom the teaching of 
religion restrained. 


CHAPTER XXX 
“GENESIS” INCONSISTENT WITH GOD’S JUSTICE 


“Behold, from the very matter in which we are now engaged draw an inference, and from the 
circumstances in which we are now placed deduce a conclusion, how, through a rumour only reaching the 
ears of men that a Prophet had appeared in Judaea to teach men with signs and miracles to worship one 
God, all were expecting with prepared and eager minds, even before the coming of my lord Peter, that 
some one would announce to them what He taught who had appeared. But lest I should seem to carry the 
enumeration too far, I shall tell you what conclusion ought to be drawn from the whole. Since God is 
righteous, and since He Himself made the nature of men, how could it be that He should place Genesis in 
opposition to us, which should compel us to sin, and then that He should punish us when we do sin? 
Whence it is certain that God punishes no sinner either in the present life or in that to come, except 
because He knows that he could have conquered, but neglected victory. For even in the present world He 
takes vengeance upon men, as He did upon those who perished in the deluge, who were all destroyed in 
one day, yea, in one hour, although it is certain that they were not all born in one hour according to the 
order of genesis. But it is most absurd to say that it befalls us by nature to suffer evils, if sins had not gone 
before. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE 


“And therefore, if we desire salvation, we ought above all to seek after knowledge, being sure that if our 
mind remain in ignorance, we shall endure not only the evils of genesis, but also whatever other evils 
from without the demons may please, unless fear of laws and of the judgment to come resist all our 
desires, and check the violence of sinning. For even human fear does much good, and also much evil, 
unknown to Genesis, as we have shown above. Therefore our mind is subject to errors in a threefold 
manner: from those things which come to us through evil custom; or from those lusts which the body 
naturally stirs up in us; or from those which hostile powers compel us to. But the mind has it in its own 
nature to oppose and fight against these, when the knowledge of truth shines upon it, by which knowledge 
is imparted fear of the judgment to come, which is a fit governor of the mind, and which can recall it from 
the precipices of lusts. That these things, therefore, are in our power, has been sufficiently stated. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
STUBBORN FACTS 


“Now, old man, if you have any thing to say in answer to these things, say on.” Then said the old man: 
“You have most fully argued, my son; but I, as I said at first, am prevented by my own consciousness from 
according assent to all this incomparable statement of yours. For I know both my own Genesis and that of 
my wife, and I know that those things have happened which our Genesis prescribed to each of us; and I 
cannot now be withdrawn by words from those things which I have ascertained by facts and deeds. In 
short, since I perceive that you are excellently skilled in this sort of learning, hear the horoscope of my 
wife, and you shall find the configuration whose issue has occurred. For she had Mars with Venus above 
the centre, and the Moon setting in the houses of Mars and the confines of Saturn. Now this configuration 
leads women to be adulteresses, and to love their own slaves, and to end their days in foreign travel and 
in waters. And this has so come to pass. For she fell in love with her slave, and fearing at once danger and 
reproach, she fled with him, and going abroad, where she satisfied her love, she perished in the sea.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
AN APPROACHING RECOGNITION 


Then I answered: “How know you that she cohabited with her slave abroad, and died in his society?” Then 
the old man said: “I know it with perfect certainty; not indeed that she was married to the slave, as indeed 
I had not even discovered that she loved him. But after she was gone, my brother gave me the whole story, 
telling me that first she had loved himself; but he, being honourable as a brother, would not pollute his 
brother’s bed with the stain of incest. But she, being both afraid of me, and unable to bear the unhappy 
reproaches (and yet she should not be blamed for that to which her Genesis compelled her), pretended a 
dream, and said to me: Some one stood by me in a vision, who ordered me to leave the city without delay 
with my two twins.’ When I heard this, being anxious for her safety and that of my sons, I immediately 
sent away her and the children, retaining with myself one who was younger. For this she said that he had 
permitted who had given her warning in her sleep.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE STORY 


Then I Clement, understanding that he perchance was my father, was drowned in tears, and my brothers 
also were ready to rush forward and to disclose the matter; but Peter restrained them, saying: “Be quiet, 
until I give you permission.” Therefore Peter, answering, said to the old man: “What was the name of your 
younger son?” And he said: “Clement.” Then Peter: “If I shall this day restore to you your most chaste wife 
and your three sons, will you believe that a modest mind can overcome unreasonable impulses, and that 
all things that have been spoken by us are true, and that Genesis is nothing?” Then said the old man: “As 
it is impossible for you to perform what you have promised, so it is impossible that anything can take 
place apart from Genesis.” Then says Peter: “I wish to have all who are here present as witnesses that I 
shall this day hand over to you your wife, who is living most chastely, with your three sons. And now take 
a token of these things from this, that I know the whole story much more accurately than you do; and I 
shall relate the whole occurrences in order, both that you may know them, and that those who are present 
may learn.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 
REVELATIONS 


When he had said this, he turned to the crowds, and thus began: “This person whom you see, O men, in 
this poor garb, is a citizen of the city Rome, descended of the stock of Caesar himself. His name is 
Faustinianus. He obtained as his wife a woman of the highest rank, Matthidia by name. By her he had 
three sons, two of whom were twins; and the one who was the younger, whose name was Clement, is this 
man!” When he said this, he pointed to me with his finger. “And his twin sons are these men, Niceta and 
Aquila, the one of whom was formerly called Faustinus and the other Faustus.” But as soon as Peter 
pronounced our names, all the old man’s limbs were weakened, and he fell down in a swoon. But we his 
sons rushed to him, and embraced and kissed him, fearing that we might not be able to recall his spirit. 
And while these things were going on, the people were confounded with very wonder. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
NEW REVELATIONS 


But Peter ordered us to rise from embracing our father, lest we should kill him; and he himself, laying hold 
of his hand, and lifting him up as from a deep sleep, and gradually reviving him, began to set forth to him 
the whole transactions as they had really happened: how his brother had fallen in love with Matthidia, and 
how she, being very modest, had been unwilling to inform her husband of his brother’s lawless love, lest 
she should stir up hostility between the brothers, and bring disgrace upon the family; and how she had 
wisely pretended a dream, by which she was ordered to depart from the city with her twin sons, leaving 
the younger one with his father; and how on their voyage they had suffered shipwreck through the 
violence of a storm; and how, when they were cast upon an island called Antaradus, Matthidia was thrown 
by a wave upon a rock, but her twin children were seized by pirates and carried to Caesarea, and there 
sold to a pious woman, who treated them as sons, and brought them up, and caused them to be educated 
as gentlemen; and how the pirates had changed their names, and called the one Niceta and the other 
Aquila; and how afterwards, through common studies and acquaintanceship, they had adhered to Simon; 
and how they had turned away from him when they saw him to be a magician and a deceiver, and had 
come to Zacchaeus; and how subsequently they had been associated with himself; and how Clement also, 
setting out from the city for the sake of learning the truth, had, through his acquaintance with Barnabas, 
come to Caesarea, and had become known to him, and had adhered to him, and how he had been taught 
by him the faith of his religion; and also how he had found and recognised his mother begging at 
Antaradus, and how the whole island rejoiced at his recognition of her; and also concerning her sojourn 
with her most chaste hostess, and the cure that he had wrought upon her, and concerning the liberality of 
Clement to those who had been kind to his mother; and how afterwards, when Niceta and Aquila asked 
who the strange woman was, and had heard the whole story from Clement, they cried out that they were 
her twin sons Faustinus and Faustus; and how they had unfolded the whole history of what had befallen 
them; and how afterwards, by the persuasion of Peter himself, they were presented to their mother with 


caution, lest she should be cut off by the sudden joy. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


ANOTHER RECOGNITION 


But while Peter was detailing these things in the hearing of the old man, in a narrative which was most 
pleasing to the crowd, so that the hearers wept through wonder at the events, and through compassion 
for sufferings incident to humanity, my mother, hearing (I know not how) of the recognition of my father, 
rushed into the middle of us in breathless haste, crying out, and saying: “Where is my husband, my lord 
Faustinianus, who has been so long afflicted, wandering from city to city in search of me?” While she 
shouted thus like one demented, and gazed around, the old man, running up, began to embrace and hug 
her with many tears. And while these things were going on, Peter requested the crowds to disperse, 
saying that it was unseemly to remain longer; but that opportunity must be afforded them of seeing one 
another more privately. “But to-morrow,” said he, “if any of you wish it, let them assemble to hear the 
word.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


"ANGELS UNAWARES.” 


When Peter had said this, the crowds dispersed; and when we also were intending to go to our lodging, 
the master of the house said to us: “It is base and wicked that such and so great men should stay in a 
hostelry, when I have almost my whole house empty, and very many beds spread, and all necessary things 
provided.” But when Peter refused, the wife of the householder prostrated herself before him with her 
children, and besought him, saying, “I entreat you, stay with us.” But not even so did Peter consent, until 
the daughter of those people who asked him, who had been for a long time vexed with an unclean spirit, 
and bound with chains, who had been shut up in a closet, having had the demon expelled from her, and 
the door of the closet opened, came with her chains and fell down at Peter’s feet, saying: “It is right, my 
lord, that you keep my deliverance-feast here to-day, and not sadden me or my parents.” But when Peter 
asked what was the meaning of her chains and of her words, her parents, gladdened beyond hope by the 
recovery of their daughter, were, as it were, thunderstruck with astonishment, and could not speak; but 
the servants who were in attendance said: “This girl has been possessed of a demon from her seventh 
year, and used to cut, and bite, and even to tear in pieces, all who attempted to approach her, and this she 
has never ceased to do for twenty years till the present time. Nor could any one cure her, or even 
approach her, for she rendered many helpless, and even destroyed some; for she was stronger than any 
man, being doubtless strengthened by the power of the demon. But now, as you see, the demon has fled 
from your presence, and the doors which were shut with the greatest strength have been opened, and she 
herself stands before you in her sound mind, asking of you to make the day of her recovery gladsome both 
to herself and her parents, and to remain with them.” When one of the servants had made this statement, 
and the chains of their own accord were loosened from her hands and feet, Peter, being sure that it was by 
his means that soundness was restored to the girl, consented to remain with them. And he ordered those 
also who had remained in the lodging, with his wife, to come over; and every one of us having got a 
separate bed-chamber, we remained; and having taken food in the usual manner, and given praises to 
God, we went to sleep in our several apartments. 


Book X 


CHAPTER I 


PROBATION 


But in the morning, after sunrise, I Clement, and Niceta and Aquila, along with Peter, came to the 
apartment in which my father and mother were sleeping; and finding them still asleep, we sat down 
before the door, when Peter addressed us in such terms as these: “Listen to me, most beloved fellow- 
servants: I know that you have a great affection for your father; therefore I am afraid that you will urge 
him too soon to take upon himself the yoke of religion, while he is not yet prepared for it; and to this he 
may perhaps consent, through his affection for you. But this is not to be depended on; for what is done for 
the sake of men is not worthy of approbation, and soon falls to pieces. Therefore it seems to me, that you 
should permit him to live for a year according to his own judgment; and during that time he may travel 
with us, and while we are instructing others he may hear with simplicity; and as he hears, if he has any 
right purpose of acknowledging the truth, he will himself request that he may take up the yoke of religion; 
or if he do not please to take it, he may remain a friend. For those who do not take it up heartily, when 
they begin not to be able to bear it, not only cast off that which they had taken up, but by way of excuse, 
as it were, for their weakness, they begin to speak evil of the way of religion, and to malign those whom 
they have not been able to follow or to imitate.” 


CHAPTER II 
A DIFFICULTY 


To this Niceta answered: “My lord Peter, I say nothing against your right and good counsels; but I wish to 
say one thing, that thereby I may learn something that I do not know. What if my father should die within 
the year during which you recommend that he should be put off? He will go down to hell helpless, and so 
be tormented for ever.” Then said Peter: “I embrace your kindly purpose towards your father, and I forgive 
you in respect of things of which you are ignorant. For do you suppose that, if any one is thought to have 
lived righteously, he shall forthwith be saved? Do you not think that he must be examined by Him who 
knows the secrets of men, as to how he has lived righteously, whether perchance according to the rule of 
the Gentiles, obeying their institutions and laws; or for the sake of the friendship of men; or merely from 
custom, or any other cause; or from necessity, and not on account of righteousness itself, and for the sake 
of God? For those who have lived righteously, for the sake of God alone and His righteousness, they shall 
come to eternal rest, and shall receive the perpetuity of the heavenly kingdom. For salvation is not 
attained by force, but by liberty; and not through the favour of men, but by the faith of God. Then, 
besides, you ought to consider that God is prescient, and knows whether this man is one of His. But if He 
knows that he is not, what shall we do with respect to those things which have been determined by Him 
from the beginning? But wherein I can, I give counsel: when he is awake, and we sit down together, then 
do you, as if you wished to learn something, ask a question about those matters which it is fitting for him 
to learn; and while we speak to one another, he will gain instruction. But yet wait first to see if he himself 
ask anything; for if he do so, the occasion of discourse will be the fitter. But if he do not ask anything, let 
us by turns put questions to one another, wishing to learn something, as I have said. Such is my judgment, 
state what is yours.” 


CHAPTER III 
A SUGGESTION 


And when we had commended his right counsel, I Clement said: “In all things, the end for the most part 
looks back upon the beginning, and the issue of things is similar to their commencement. I hope, 
therefore, with respect to our father also, since God by your means has given a good beginning, that He 
will bestow also an ending suitable to the beginning, and worthy of Himself. However, I make this 
suggestion, that if, as you have said, we begin to speak, in presence of my father, as if for the purpose of 
discussing some subject, or learning something from one another, you, my lord Peter, ought not to occupy 
the place of one who has anything to learn; for if he see this, he will rather be offended. For he is 
convinced that you fully know all things, as indeed you do. How then will it be, if he see you pretending 
ignorance? This, as I have said, will rather hurt him, being ignorant of your design. But if we brothers, 
while we converse among ourselves, are in any doubt, let a fitting solution be given by you to our inquiry. 
For if he see even you hesitating and doubting, then truly he will think that no one has knowledge of the 
truth.” 


CHAPTER IV 
FREE INQUIRY 


To this Peter answered: “Let us not concern ourselves about this; and if indeed it is fitting that he enter 
the gate of life, God will afford a fitting opportunity; and there shall be a beginning from God, and not 
from man. And therefore, as I have said, let him journey with us, and hear our discussions; but because I 
saw you in haste, therefore I said that opportunity must be sought; and when God shall give it, do you 
comply with my advice in what I shall say.” While we were thus talking, a boy came to tell us that our 
father was now awake; and when we were intending to go in to him, he himself came to us, and saluting 
us with a kiss, after we had sat down again, he said: “Is it permitted to one to ask a question, if he wishes 
it; or is silence enforced, after the manner of the Pythagoreans?” Then said Peter: “We do not compel 
those who come to us either to keep silence continually, or to ask questions; but we leave them free to do 
as they will knowing that he who is anxious about his salvation, if he feels pain in any part of his soul, 
does not suffer it to be silent. But he who neglects his salvation, no advantage is conferred upon him if he 
is compelled to ask, excepting this only, that he may seem to be earnest and diligent. Wherefore, if you 
wish to get any information, ask on.” 


CHAPTER V 
GOOD AND EVIL 


Then the old man said: “There is a saying very prevalent among the Greek philosophers, to the effect that 
there is in reality neither good nor evil in the life of man; but that men call things good or evil as they 
appear to them, prejudiced by the use and custom of life. For not even murder is really an evil, because it 
sets the soul free from the bonds of the flesh. Further, they say that even just judges put to death those 
who commit crimes; but if they knew homicide to be an evil, just men would not do that. Neither do they 
say that adultery is an evil; for if the husband does not know, or does not care, there is, they say, no evil in 
it. But neither, say they is theft an evil; for it takes away what one does not possess from another who has 
it. And, indeed, it ought to be taken freely and openly; but in that it is done secretly, that is rather a 
reproof of his inhumanity from whom it is secretly taken. For all men ought to have the common use of all 
things that are in this world; but through injustice one says that this is his, and another that that is his, 
and so division is caused among men. In short, a certain man, the wisest among the Greeks, knowing that 
these things are so, says that friends should have all things common. Now, in all things unquestionably 
wives are included. He says also that, as the air and the sunshine cannot be divided, so neither ought 
other things to be divided, which are given in this world to all to be possessed in common, but should be 
so possessed. But I wished to say this, because I am desirous to turn to well-doing, and I cannot act well 
unless I first learn what is good; and if I can understand that, I shall thereby perceive what is evil, that is, 
opposite to good. 


CHAPTER VI 
PETER’S AUTHORITY 


“But I should like that one of you, and not Peter, should answer what I have said; for it is not fitting to take 
words and instruction at his hand, with questions; but when he gives a deliverance on any subject, that 
should be held without answering again. And therefore let us keep him as an umpire; so that if at any time 
our discussion does not come to an issue, he may declare what seems good to him, and so give an 
undoubted end to doubtful matters. And now therefore I could believe, content with his sole opinion, if he 
expressed any opinion; and this is what I shall do at last. Yet I wish first to see if it is possible by 
discussion to find what is sought. My wish therefore is, that Clement should begin first, and should show 
if there is any good or evil in substance or in actions.” 


CHAPTER VII 
CLEMENT’S ARGUMENT 


To this I answered: “Since indeed you wish to learn from me if there is any good or evil in nature or in act, 
or whether it is not rather that men, prejudiced by custom, think some things to be good, and others to be 
evil, forasmuch as they have made a division among themselves of common things, which ought, as you 
say, to be as common as the air and the sunshine; I think that I ought not to bring before you any 
statements from any other quarter than from those studies in which you are well versed, and which you 
support, so that what I say you will receive without hesitation. You assign certain boundaries of all the 
elements and the heavenly bodies, and these, you say, meet in some without hurt, as in marriages; but in 
others they are hurtfully united, as in adulteries. And you say that some things are general to all, but 
other things do not belong to all, and are not general. But not to make a long discussion, I shall speak 
briefly of the matter. The earth which is dry is in need of the addition and admixture of water, that it may 
be able to produce fruits, without which man cannot live: this is therefore a legitimate conjunction. On the 
contrary if the cold of hoar-frost be mixed with the earth, or heat with the water, a conjunction of this sort 


produces corruption; and this, in such things, is adultery.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


ADMITTED EVILS 


Then my father answered: “But as the harmfulness of an inharmonious conjunction of elements or stars is 
immediately betrayed, so ought also adultery to be immediately shown that it is an evil.” Then I: “First tell 
me this, whether, as you yourself have confessed, evils are produced from incongruous and inharmonious 
mixture; and then after that we shall inquire into the other matter.” Then my father said: “The nature of 
things is as you say, my son.” Then I answered: “Since, then, you wish to learn of these things, see how 
many things there are which no one doubts to be evils. Do you think that a fever, a fire, sedition, the fall of 
a house, murder, holds, racks, pains, mournings, and such like, are evils?” Then said my father: “It is true, 
my son, that these things are evil, and very evil; or, at all events, whoever denies that they are evil, let him 
suffer them!” 


CHAPTER IX 
EXISTENCE OF EVIL ON ASTROLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 


Then I answered: “Since, therefore, I have to deal with one who is skilled in astrological science, I shall 
treat the matter with you according to that science, that, taking my method from those things with which 
you are familiar, you may the more readily acquiesce. Listen now, therefore: you confess that those things 
which we have mentioned are evils, such as fevers, conflagrations, and such like. Now these, according to 
you, are said to be produced by malignant stars, such as the humid Saturn and the hot Mars; but things 
contrary to these are produced by benignant stars, such as the temperate Jupiter and the humid Venus. Is 
it not so?” My father answered: “It is so, my son; and it cannot be otherwise.” Then said I: “Since you say, 
therefore, that good things are produced by good stars—by Jupiter and Venus, for example—let us see 
what is the product where any one of the evil stars is mixed with the good, and let us understand that that 
is evil. For you lay it down that Venus makes marriages, and if she have Jupiter in her configuration she 
makes the marriages chaste; but if Jupiter be not regarding, and Mars be present, then you pronounce 
that the marriages are corrupted by adultery.” Then said my father: “It is even so.” Then I answered: 
“Therefore adultery is an evil, seeing that it is committed through the admixture of evil stars; and, to state 
it in a word, all things that you say that the good stars suffer from the mixture of evil stars, are 
undoubtedly to be pronounced to be evil. Those stars, therefore, by whose admixture we have said that 
fevers, configurations, and other such like evils are produced,—those, according to you, work also 
murders, adulteries, thefts, and also produce haughty and stolid men.” 


CHAPTER X 
HOW TO MAKE PROGRESS 


Then my father said: “Truly you have shown briefly and incomparably that there are evils in actions; but 
still I should wish to learn this, how God justly judges those who sin, as you say, if Genesis compels them 
to sin?” Then I answered: “I am afraid to speak anything to you, my father, because it becomes me to hold 
you in all honour, else I have an answer to give you, if it were becoming.” Then says my father: “Speak 
what occurs to you, my son; for it is not you, but the method of inquiry, that does the wrong, as a modest 
woman to an incontinent man, if she is indignant for her safety and her honour.” Then I answered: “If we 
do not hold by the principles that we have acknowledged and confessed, but if those things which have 
been defined are always loosened by forgetfulness, we shall seem to be weaving Penelope’s web, undoing 
what we have done. And therefore we ought either not to acquiesce too easily, before we have diligently 
examined the doctrine propounded; or if we have once acquiesced, and the proposition has been agreed 
to, then we ought to keep by what has been once determined, that we may go on with our inquiries 
respecting other matters.” And my father said: “You say well, my son; and I know why you say this: it is 
because in the discussion yesterday on natural causes, you showed that some malignant power, 
transferring itself into the order of the stars, excites the lusts of men, provoking them in various ways to 
sin, yet not compelling or producing sins.” To this I answered: “It is well that you remember it; and yet, 
though you do remember it, you have fallen into error.” Then said my father: “Pardon me, my son; for I 
have not yet much practice in these things: for indeed your discourses yesterday, by their truth, shut me 
up to agree with you; yet in my consciousness there are, as it were, some remains of fevers, which for a 
little hold me back from faith, as from health. For I am distracted, because I know that many things, yea, 
almost all things, have befallen me according to Genesis.” 


CHAPTER XI 
TEST OF ASTROLOGY 


Then I answered: “I shall therefore tell you, my father, what is the nature of mathematics, and do you act 
according to what I tell you. Go to a mathematician, and tell him first that such and such evils have 


befallen you at such a time, and that you wish to learn of him whence, or how, or through what stars they 
have befallen you. He will no doubt answer you that a malignant Mars or Saturn has ruled your times, or 
that some one of them has been periodic; or that some one has regarded you diametrically, or in 
conjunction, or centrally; or some such answer will he give, adding that in all these some one was not in 
harmony with the malignant one, or was invisible, or was in the figure, or was beyond the division, or was 
eclipsed, or was not in contact, or was among the dark stars; and many other like things will he answer, 
according to his own reasons, and will condescend upon particulars. After him go to another 
mathematician, and tell him the opposite, that such and such good happened to you at that time, 
mentioning to him the same time, and ask him from what parts of your Genesis this good has come to you, 
and take care, as I said, that the times are the same with those about which you asked concerning evils. 
And when you have deceived him concerning the times, see what figures he will invent for you, by which 
to show that good things ought to have befallen you at those very times. For it is impossible for those 
treating of the Genesis of men not to find in every quarter, as they call it, of the heavenly bodies, some 
stars favourably placed, and some unfavourably; for the circle is equally complete in every part, according 
to mathematics, admitting of diverse and various causes, from which they can take occasion of saying 
whatever they please. 


CHAPTER XII 


ASTROLOGY BAFFLED BY FREE-WILL 


“For, as usually happens when men see unfavourable dreams, and can make nothing certain out of them, 
when any event occurs, then they adapt what they saw in the dream to what has occurred; so also is 
mathematics. For before anything happens, nothing is declared with certainty; but after something has 
happened, they gather the causes of the event. And thus often, when they have been at fault, and the 
thing has fallen out otherwise, they take the blame to themselves, saying that it was such and such a star 
which opposed, and that they did not see it; not knowing that their error does not proceed from their 
unskilfulness in their art, but from the inconsistency of the whole system. For they do not know what 
those things are which we indeed desire to do, but in regard to which we do not indulge our desires. But 
we who have learned the reason of this mystery know the cause, since, having freedom of will, we 
sometimes oppose our desires, and sometimes yield to them. And therefore the issue of human doings is 
uncertain, because it depends upon freedom of will. For a mathematician can indeed indicate the desire 
which a malignant power produces; but whether the acting or the issue of this desire shall be fulfilled or 
not, no one can know before the accomplishment of the thing, because it depends upon freedom of will. 
And this is why ignorant astrologers have invented to themselves the talk about climacterics as their 
refuge in uncertainties, as we showed fully yesterday. 


CHAPTER XIII 
PEOPLE ADMITTED 


“Tf you have anything that you wish to say to this, say on.” Then my father: “Nothing can be more true, my 
son, than what you have stated.” And while we were thus speaking among ourselves, some one informed 
us that a great multitude of people were standing outside, having assembled for the purpose of hearing. 
Then Peter ordered them to be admitted, for the place was large and convenient. And when they had 
come in, Peter said to us: “If any one of you wishes, let him address the people, and discourse concerning 
idolatry.” To whom I Clement answered: “Your great benignity and gentleness and patience towards all 
encourages us, so that we dare speak in your presence, and ask what we please; and therefore, as I said, 
the gentleness of your disposition invites and encourages all to undertake the precepts of saving doctrine. 
This I never saw before in any one else, but in you only, with whom there is neither envy nor indignation. 
Or what do you think? 


CHAPTER XIV 


NO MAN HAS UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 


Then Peter said: “These things come not only from envy or indignation; but sometimes there is a 
bashfulness in some persons, lest haply they may not be able to answer fully the questions that may be 
proposed, and so they avoid the discovery of their want of skill. But no one ought to be ashamed of this, 
because there is no man who ought to profess that he knows all things; for there is only One who knows 
all things, even He who also made all things. For if our Master declared that He knew not the day and the 
hour whose signs even He foretold, and referred the whole to the Father, how shall we account it 
disgraceful to confess that we are ignorant of some things, since in this we have the example of our 
Master? But this only we profess, that we know those things which we have learned from the true 
Prophet; and that those things have been delivered to us by the true Prophet, which He judged to be 
sufficient for human knowledge.” 


CHAPTER XV 
CLEMENT’S DISCLOSURE 


Then I Clement went on to speak thus: “At Tripolis, when you were disputing against the Gentiles, my lord 
Peter, I greatly wondered at you, that although you were instructed by your father according to the 
fashion of the Hebrews and in observances of your own law, and were never polluted by the studies of 
Greek learning, you argued so magnificently and so incomparably; and that you even touched upon some 
things concerning the histories of the gods, which are usually declaimed in the theatres. But as I 
perceived that their fables and blasphemies are not so well known to you, I shall discourse upon these in 
your hearing, repeating them from the very beginning, if it please you.” Then says Peter: “Say on; you do 
well to assist my preaching.” Then said I: “I shall speak, therefore, because you order me, not by way of 
teaching you, but of making public what foolish opinions the Gentiles entertain of the gods.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


"WOULD THAT ALL GOD’S PEOPLE WERE PROPHETS.” 


But when I was about to speak, Niceta, biting his lip, beckoned to me to be silent. And when Peter saw 
him, he said: “Why would you repress his liberal disposition and noble nature, that you would have him be 
silent for my honour, which is nothing? Or do you not know, that if all nations, after they have heard from 
me the preaching of the truth, and have believed, would betake themselves to teaching, they would gain 
the greater glory for me, if indeed you think me desirous of glory? For what so glorious as to prepare 
disciples for Christ, not who shall be silent, and shall be saved alone, but who shall speak what they have 
learned, and shall do good to others? I wish indeed that both you, Niceta, and you, beloved Aquila, would 
aid me in preaching the word of God, and the rather because those things in which the Gentiles err are 
well known to you; and not you only, but all who hear me, I wish, as I have said, so to hear and to learn, 
that they may be able also to teach: for the world needs many helpers, by whom men may be recalled 
from error.” When he had spoken thus, he said to me: “Go on then, Clement, with what you have begun.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


GENTILE COSMOGONY 


And I immediately rejoined: “Seeing that when you were disputing at Tripolis, as I said, you discoursed 
much concerning the gods of the Gentiles profitably and convincingly, I desire to set forth in your 
presence the ridiculous legends concerning their origin, both that you may not be unacquainted with the 
falsehood of this vain superstition, and that the hearers who are present may know the disgraceful 
character of their error. The wise men, then, who are among the Gentiles, say that first of all things was 
chaos; that this, through a long time solidifying its outer parts, made bounds to itself and a sort of 
foundation, being gathered, as it were, into the manner and form of a huge egg, within which, in the 
course of a long time, as within the shell of the egg, there was cherished and vivified a certain animal; and 
that afterwards, that huge globe being broken, there came forth a certain kind of man of double sex, 
which they call masculo-feminine. This they called Phanetas, from appearing, because when it appeared, 
they say, then also light shone forth. And from this, they say that there were produced substance, 
prudence, motion, and coition, and from these the heavens and the earth were made. From the heaven 
they say that six males were produced, whom they call Titans; and in like manner, from the earth six 
females, whom they called Titanides. And these are the names of the males who sprang from the heaven: 
Oceanus, Coeus, Crios, Hyperion, Iapetus, Chronos, who amongst us is called Saturn. In like manner, the 
names of the females who sprang from the earth are these: Theia, Rhea, Themis, Mnemosyne, Tethys, 
Hebe. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


FAMILY OF SATURN 


“Of all these, the first-born of the heaven took to wife the first-born of earth; the second the second, and 
in like manner all the rest. The first male, therefore, who had married the first female, was on her account 
drawn downwards; but the second female rose upwards, by reason of him to whom she was married; and 
so each doing in their order, remained in those places which fell to their share by the nuptial lot. From 
their intercourse they assert that innumerable others sprang. But of these six males, the one who is called 
Saturn received in marriage Rhea, and having been warned by a certain oracle that he who should be 
born of her should be more powerful than himself, and should drive him from his kingdom, he determined 
to devour all the sons that should be born to him. First, then, there is born to him a son called Aides, who 
amongst us is called Orcus; and him, for the reason we have just stated, he took and devoured. After him 
he begot a second son, called Neptune; and him he devoured in like manner. Last of all, he begot him 
whom they call Jupiter; but him his mother Rhea pitying, by stratagem withdrew from his father when he 
was about to devour him. And first, indeed, that the crying of the child might not be noticed, she made 
certain Corybantes strike cymbals and drums, that by the deafening sound the crying of the infant might 


not be heard. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THEIR DESTINIES 


“But when he understood from the lessening of her belly that her child was born, he demanded it, that he 
might devour it; then Rhea presented him with a large stone, and told him that that was what she had 
brought forth. And he took it, and swallowed it; and the stone, when it was devoured, pushed and drove 
forth those sons whom he had formerly swallowed. Therefore Orcus, coming forth first, descended, and 
occupies the lower, that is, the infernal regions. The second, being above him—he whom they call Neptune 
—is thrust forth upon the waters. The third, who survived by the artifice of his mother Rhea, she put upon 
a she-goat and sent into heaven. 


CHAPTER XX 
DOINGS OF JUPITER 


“But enough of the old wife’s fables and genealogy of the Gentiles; for it were endless if I should set forth 
all the generations of those whom they call gods, and their wicked doings. But by way of example, 
omitting the rest, I shall detail the wicked deeds of him only whom they hold to be the greatest and the 
chief, and whom they call Jupiter. For they say that he possesses heaven, as being superior to the rest; and 
he, as soon as he grew up, married his own sister, whom they call Juno, in which truly he at once becomes 
like a beast. Juno bears Vulcan; but, as they relate, Jupiter was not his father. However, by Jupiter himself 
she became mother of Medea; and Jupiter having received a response that one who should be born of her 
should be more powerful than himself, and should expel him from his kingdom, took her and devoured her. 
Again Jupiter produced Minerva from his brain, and Bacchus from his thigh. After this, when he had fallen 
in love with Thetis, they say that Prometheus informed him that, if he lay with her, he who should be born 
of her should be more powerful than his father; and for fear of this, he gave her in marriage to one Peleus. 
Subsequently he had intercourse with Persephone, who was his own daughter by Ceres and by her he 
begot Dionysius, who was torn in pieces by the Titans. But calling to mind, it is said, that perhaps his own 
father Saturn might beget another son, who might be more powerful than himself, and might expel him 
from the kingdom, he went to war with his father, along with his brothers the Titans; and having beaten 
them, he at last threw his father into prison, and cut off his genitals, and threw them into the sea. But the 
blood which flowed from the wound, being mixed with the waves, and turned into foam by the constant 
churning, produced her whom they call Aphrodite, and whom with us they call Venus. From his 
intercourse with her who was thus his own sister, they say that this same Jupiter begot Cypris, who, they 
say, was the mother of Cupid. 


CHAPTER XXI 
A BLACK CATALOGUE 


“Thus much of his incests; I shall now speak of his adulteries. He defiled Europa, the wife of Oceanus, of 
whom was born Dodonaeus; Helen, the wife of Pandion, of whom Musaeus; Eurynome, the wife of Asopus, 
of whom Ogygias; Hermione, the wife of Oceanus, of whom the Graces, Thalia, Euphrosyne, Aglaia; 
Themis, his own sister, of whom the Hours, Eurynomia, Dice, Irene; Themisto, the daughter of Inachus, of 
whom Arcas; Idaea, the daughter of Minos, of whom Asterion; Phoenissa, the daughter of Alphion, of 
whom Endymion; Io, the daughter of Inachus, of whom Epaphus; Hippodamia and Isione, daughters of 
Danaus, of whom Hippodamia was the wife of Olenus, and Isione of Orchomenus or Chryses; Carme, the 
daughter of Phoenix, of whom was born Britomartis, who was an attendant of Diana; Callisto, the 
daughter of Lycaon, of whom Orcas; Lybee, the daughter of Munantius, of whom Belus; Latona, of whom 
Apollo and Diana; Leandia, the daughter of Eurymedon, of whom Coron; Lysithea, the daughter of Evenus, 
of whom Helenus; Hippodamia, the daughter of Bellerophon, of whom Sarpedon; Megaclite, the daughter 
of Macarius, of whom Thebe and Locrus; Niobe, the daughter of Phoroneus, of whom Argus and Pelasgus; 
Olympias, the daughter of Neoptolemus, of whom Alexander; Pyrrha, the daughter of Prometheus, of 
whom Helmetheus; Protogenia and Pandora, daughters of Deucalion, of whom he begot AEthelius, and 
Dorus, and Melera, and Pandorus; Thaicrucia, the daughter of Proteus, of whom was born Nympheus; 
Salamis, the daughter of Asopus, of whom Saracon; Taygete, Electra, Maia, Plutide, daughters of Atlas, of 
whom respectively he begot Lacedaemon, Dardanus, Mercury, and Tantalus; Phthia, the daughter of 
Phoroneus, of whom he begot Achaeus; Chonia, the daughter of Aramnus, of whom he begot Lacon; 
Chalcea, a nymph, of whom was born Olympus; Charidia, a nymph, of whom Alcanus; Chloris, who was 
the wife of Ampycus, of whom Mopsus was born; Cotonia, the daughter of Lesbus, of whom Polymedes; 
Hippodamia, the daughter of Anicetus; Chrysogenia, the daughter of Peneus, of whom was born 
Thissaeus. 


CHAPTER XXII 


VILE TRANSFORMATION OF JUPITER 


“There are also innumerable adulteries of his, of which no offspring was the result, which it were tedious 
to enumerate. But amongst those whom we have mentioned, he violated some being transformed, like a 
magician. In short, he seduced Antiope, the daughter of Nycteus, when turned into a satyr, and of her 
were born Amphion and Zethus; Alcmene, when changed into her husband Amphitryon, and of her was 
born Hercules; AFgina, the daughter of Asopus, when changed into an eagle, of whom AEacus was born. 
So also he defiled Ganymede, the son of Dardanus, being changed into an eagle; Manthea, the daughter of 
Phocus, when changed into a bear, of whom was born Arctos; Danae, the daughter of Acrisius, being 
changed into gold, of whom Perseus; Europa, the daughter of Phoenix, changed into a bull, of whom were 
born Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Sarpedon; Eurymedusa, the daughter of Achelaus, being changed into an 
ant, of whom Myrmidon; Thalia, the nymph, being changed into a vulture, of whom were born the Palisci, 
in Sicily; Imandra, the daughter of Geneanus, at Rhodes, being changed into a shower; Cassiopeia, being 
changed into her husband Phoenix, and of her was born Anchinos; Leda, the daughter of Thestius, being 
changed into a swan, of whom was born Helen; and again the same, being changed into a star, and of her 
were born Castor and Pollux; Lamia, being changed into a lapwing; Mnemosyne, being changed into a 
shepherd, of whom were born the nine Muses; Nemesis, being changed into a goose; the Cadmian 
Semele, being changed into fire, and of her was born Dionysius. By his own daughter Ceres he begot 
Persephone, whom also herself he defiled, being changed into a dragon. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


WHY A GOD? 


“He also committed adultery with Europa, the wife of his own uncle Oceanus, and with her sister 
Eurynome, and punished their father; and he committed adultery with Plute, the daughter of his own son 
Atlas, and condemned Tantalus, whom she bore to him. Of Larisse, the daughter of Orchomenus, he begot 
Tityon, whom also he consigned to punishment. He carried off Dia, the wife of his own son Ixion, and 
subjected him to perpetual punishment; and almost all the sons who sprang from his adulteries he put to 
violent deaths; and indeed the sepulchres of almost all of them are well known. Yea, the sepulchre of this 
parricide himself, who destroyed his uncles and defiled their wives, who committed whoredom with his 
sisters, this magician of many transformations, is shown among the Cretans, who, although they know and 
acknowledge his horrid and incestuous deeds, and tell them to all, yet are not ashamed to confess him to 
be a god. Whence it seems to me to be wonderful, yea, exceeding wonderful, how he who exceeds all men 
in wickedness and crimes, has received that holy and good name which is above every name, being called 
the father of gods and men; unless perhaps he who rejoices in the evils of men has persuaded unhappy 
souls to confer honour above all others upon him whom he saw to excel all others in crimes, in order that 
he might allure all to the imitation of his evil deeds. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
FOLLY OF POLYTHEISM 


“But also the sepulchres of his sons, who are regarded amongst these the Gentiles as gods, are openly 
pointed out, one in one place, and another in another: that of Mercury at Hermopolis; that of the Cyprian 
Venus at Cyprus; that of Mars in Thrace; that of Bacchus at Thebes, where he is said to have been torn in 
pieces; that of Hercules at Tyre, where he was burnt with fire; that of AEsculapius in Epidaurus. And all 
these are spoken of, not only as men who have died, but as wicked men who have been punished for their 
crimes; and yet they are adored as gods by foolish men. 


CHAPTER XXV 
DEAD MEN DEIFIED 


“But if they choose to argue, and affirm that these are rather the places of their birth than of their burial 
or death, the former and ancient doings shall be convicted from those at hand and still recent, since we 
have shown that they worship those whom they themselves confess to have been men, and to have died, 
or rather to have been punished; as the Syrians worship Adonis, and the Egyptians Osiris; the Trojans, 
Hector; Achilles is worshipped at Leuconesus, Patroclus at Pontus, Alexander the Macedonian at Rhodes; 
and many others are worshipped, one in one place and another in another, whom they do not doubt to 
have been dead men. Whence it follows that their predecessors also, falling into a like error, conferred 
divine honour upon dead men, who perhaps had had some power or some skill, and especially if they had 
stupefied stolid men by magical phantasies. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
METAMORPHOSES 


“Hence there has now been added, that the poets also adorn the falsehoods of error by elegance of words, 
and by sweetness of speech persuade that mortals have been made immortal; yea more, they say that men 
are changed into stars, and trees, and animals, and flowers, and birds, and fountains, and rivers. And but 


that it might seem to be a waste of words, I could even enumerate almost all the stars, and trees, and 
fountains, and rivers, which they assert to have been made of men; yet, by way of example, I shall mention 
at least one of each class. They say that Andromeda, the daughter of Cepheus, was turned into a star; 
Daphne, the daughter of the river Lado, into a tree; Hyacinthus, beloved of Apollo, into a flower; Callisto 
into the constellation which they call Arctos; Progne and Philomela, with Tereus, into birds; that Thysbe in 
Cilicia was dissolved into a fountain; and Pyramus, at the same place, into a river. And they assert that 
almost all the stars, trees, fountains, and rivers, flowers, animals, and birds, were at one time human 
beings.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 
INCONSISTENCY OF POLYTHEISTS 


But Peter, when he heard this, said: “According to them, then, before men were changed into stars, and 
the other things which you mention, the heaven was without stars, and the earth without trees and 
animals; and there were neither fountains, nor rivers, nor birds. And without these, how did those men 
themselves live, who afterwards were changed into them, since it is evident that, without these things, 
men could not live upon the earth?” Then I answered: “But they are not even able to observe the worship 
of their own gods consistently; for every one of those whom they worship has something dedicated to 
himself, from which his worshippers ought to abstain: as they say the olive is dedicated to Minerva, the 
she-goat to Jupiter, seeds to Ceres, wine to Bacchus, water to Osiris, the ram to Hammon, the stag to 
Diana, the fish and the dove to the demon of the Syrians, fire to Vulcan; and to each one, as I have said, is 
there something specially consecrated, from which the worshippers are bound to abstain, for the honour 
of those to whom they are consecrated. But were one abstaining from one thing, and another from 
another, by doing honor to one of the gods, they incur the anger of all the rest; and therefore, if they 
would conciliate them all, they must abstain from all things for the honour of all, so that, being self- 
condemned by a just sentence before the day of judgment, they should perish by a most wretched death 
through starvation. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


BUTTRESSES OF GENTILISM 


“But let us return to our purpose. What reason is there, yea, rather, what madness possesses the minds of 
men, that they worship and adore as a god, a man whom they not only know to be impious, wicked, 
profane—I mean Jupiter—incestuous, a parricide, an adulterer, but even proclaim him publicly as such in 
their songs in the theatres? Or if by means of these deeds he has deserved to be a god, then also, when 
they hear of any murderers, adulterers, parricides, incestuous persons, they ought to worship them also 
as gods. But I cannot understand why they venerate in him what they execrate in others.” Then Peter 
answered: “Since you say that you cannot understand it, learn of me why they venerate wickedness in 
him. In the first place, it is that, when they themselves do like deeds, they may know that they shall be 
acceptable to him, inasmuch as they have but imitated him in his wickedness. In the second place, 
because the ancients have left these things skilfully composed in their writings, and elegantly engrafted in 
their verses. And now, by the aid of youthful education, since the knowledge of these things adheres to 
their tender and simple minds, it cannot without difficulty be torn from them and cast away.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
ALLEGORIES 


When Peter had said this, Niceta answered: “Do not suppose, my lord Peter, but that the learned men of 
the Gentiles have certain plausible arguments, by which they support those things which seem to be 
blameworthy and disgraceful. And this I state, not as wishing to confirm their error (for far be it from me 
that such a thing should ever come into my thought); but yet I know that there are amongst the more 
intelligent of them certain defences, by which they are accustomed to support and colour over those 
things which seem to be absurd. And if it please you that I should state some of them—for I am to some 
extent acquainted with them—I shall do as you order me.” And when Peter had given him leave, Niceta 
proceeded as follows. 


CHAPTER XXX 
COSMOGONY OF ORPHEUS 


“All the literature among the Greeks which is written on the subject of the origin of antiquity, is based 
upon many authorities, but especially two, Orpheus and Hesiod. Now their writings are divided into two 
parts, in respect of their meaning,—that is the literal and the allegorical; and the vulgar crowd has flocked 
to the literal, but all the eloquence of the philosophers and learned men is expended in admiration of the 
allegorical. It is Orpheus, then, who says that at first there was chaos, eternal, unbounded, unproduced, 
and that from it all things were made. He says that this chaos was neither darkness nor light, neither 


moist nor dry, neither hot nor cold, but that it was all things mixed together, and was always one 
unformed mass; yet that at length, as it were after the manner of a huge egg, it brought forth and 
produced from itself a certain double form, which had been wrought through immense periods of time, 
and which they call masculo-feminine, a form concrete from the contrary admixture of such diversity; and 
that this is the principle of all things, which came of pure matter, and which, coming forth, effected a 
separation of the four elements, and made heaven of the two elements which are first, fire and air, and 
earth of the others, earth and water; and of these he says that all things now are born and produced by a 
mutual participation of them. So far Orpheus. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
HESIOD’S COSMOGONY 


“But to this Hesiod adds, that after chaos the heaven and the earth were made immediately, from which 
he says that those eleven were produced (and sometimes also he speaks of them as twelve) of whom he 
makes six males and five females. And these are the names that he gives to the males: Oceanus, Coeus, 
Crius, Hyperion, Iapetus, Chronos, who is also called Saturn. Also the names of the females are: Theia, 
Rhea, Themis, Mnemosyne, Tethys. And these names they thus interpret allegorically. They say that the 
number is eleven or twelve: that the first is nature itself, which also they would have to be called Rhea, 
from Flowing; and they say that the other ten are her accidents, which also they call qualities; yet they 
add a twelfth, namely Chronos, who with us is called Saturn, and him they take to be time. Therefore they 
assert that Saturn and Rhea are time and matter; and these, when they are mixed with moisture and 
dryness, heat and cold, produce all things. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION 


“She therefore (Rhea, or nature), it is said, produced, as it were, a certain bubble which had been 
collecting for a long time; and it being gradually collected from the spirit which was in the waters, 
swelled, and being for some time driven over the surface of matter, from which it had come forth as from 
a womb, and being hardened by the rigour of cold, and always increasing by additions of ice, at length 
was broken off and sunk into the deep, and drawn by its own weight, went down to the infernal regions; 
and because it became invisible it was called Aides, and is also named Orcus or Pluto. And since it was 
sunk from the top to the bottom, it gave place to the moist element to flow together; and the grosser part, 
which is the earth, was laid bare by the retirement of the waters. They say, therefore, that this freedom of 
the waters, which was formerly restrained by the presence of the bubble, was called Neptune after the 
bubble attained the lowest place. After this, when the cold element had been sucked down to the lower 
regions by the concretion of the icy bubble, and the dry and the moist element had been separated, there 
being now no hindrance, the warm element rushed by its force and lightness to the upper regions of the 
air, being borne up by wind and storm. This storm, therefore, which in Greek is called kataigis, they called 
aegis—that is, a she-goat; and the fire which ascended to the upper regions they called Jupiter; wherefore 
they say that he ascended to Olympus riding on a she-goat. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


ALLEGORY OF JUPITER, ETC 


“Now this Jupiter the Greeks would have to be called from his living, or giving life, but our people from his 
giving succour. They say, therefore, that this is the living substance, which, placed in the upper regions, 
and drawing all things to itself by the influence of heat, as by the convolution of the brain, and arranging 
them by the moderation of a certain tempering, is said from his head to have produced wisdom, whom 
they call Minerva, who was called ‘Athene by the Greeks on account of her immortality; who, because the 
father of all created all things by his wisdom, is also said to have been produced from his head, and from 
the principal place of all, and is represented as having formed and adorned the whole world by the 
regulated admixture of the elements. Therefore the forms which were impressed upon matter, that the 
world might be made, because they are constrained by the force of heat, are said to be held together by 
the energy of Jupiter. And since there are enough of these, and they do not need anything new to be added 
to them, but each thing is repaired by the produce of its own seed, the hands of Saturn are said to be 
bound by Jupiter; because, as I have said, time now produces from matter nothing new: but the warmth of 
seeds restores all things according to their kinds; and no birth of Rhea—that is, no increase of flowing 
matter—ascends further. And therefore they call that first division of the elements the mutilation of 
Saturn, because he cannot any more produce a world. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


OTHER ALLEGORIES 


“And of Venus they give forth an allegory to this effect. When, say they, the sea was put under the air, and 


when the brightness of the heavens shone more pleasantly, being reflected from the waters, the loveliness 
of things, which appeared fairer from the waters, was called Venus; and she, it, being united with the air 
as with her, its, own brother, so as to produce beauty, which might be the object of desire, is said to have 
given birth to Cupid. In this way, therefore, as we have said, they teach that Chronos, who is Saturn, is 
allegorically time; Rhea is matter; Aides—that is, Orcus—is the depth of the infernal regions; Neptune is 
water; Jupiter is air—that is, the element of heat; Venus is the loveliness of things; Cupid is desire, which 
is in all things, and by which posterity is propagated, or even the reason of things, which gives delight 
when wisely looked into. Hera—that is, Juno—is said to be that middle air which descends from heaven to 
earth. To Diana, whom they call Proserpine, they hand over the air below. They say that Apollo is the Sun 
himself, which goes round the heaven; that Mercury is speech, by which a reason is rendered for 
everything; that Mars is unrestrained fire, which consumes all things. But not to delay you by 
enumerating everything, those who have the more abstruse intelligence concerning such things think that 
they give fair and just reasons, by applying this sort of allegory to every one of their objects of worship.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 
USELESSNESS OF THESE ALLEGORIES 


When Niceta had thus spoken, Aquila answered: “Whoever he was that was the author and inventor of 
these things, he seems to me to have been very impious, since he covered over those things which seem to 
be pleasant and seemly, and made the ritual of his superstition to consist in base and shameful 
observances, since those things which are written according to the letter are manifestly unseemly and 
base; and the whole observance of their religion consists in these, that by such crimes and impieties they 
may teach men to imitate their gods whom they worship. For in these allegories what profit can there be 
to them? For although they are framed so as to be decent, yet no use is derived from them for worship, 
nor for amendment of morals. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE ALLEGORIES AN AFTERTHOUGHT 


“Whence it is the more evident that prudent men, when they saw that the common superstition was so 
disgraceful, so base, and yet they had not learned any way of correcting it, or any knowledge, 
endeavoured with what arguments and interpretations they could to veil unseemly things under seemly 
speech, and not, as they say, to conceal seemly reasons under unseemly fables. For if this were the case, 
surely their statues and their pictures would never be made with representations of their vices and 
crimes. The swan, which committed adultery with Leda, would not be represented, nor the bull which 
committed adultery with Europa; nor would they turn into a thousand monstrous shapes, him whom they 
think better than all. And assuredly, if the great and wise men who are amongst them knew that all this is 
fiction and not truth, would not they charge with impiety and sacrilege those who should exhibit a picture 
or carve an image of this sort, to the injury of the gods? In short, let them present a king of their own time 
in the form of an ox, or a goose, or an ant, or a vulture, and let them write the name of their king upon it, 
and set up such a statue or figure in a public place, and they will soon be made to feel the wrong of their 
deed, and the greatness of its punishment. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


LIKE GODS, LIKE WORSHIPPERS 


“But since those things rather are true which the public baseness testifies, and concealments have been 
sought and fabricated by prudent men to excuse them by seemly speeches, therefore are they not only not 
prohibited, but even in the very mysteries figures are produced of Saturn devouring his sons, and of the 
boy hidden by the cymbals and drums of the Corybantes; and with respect to the mutilation of Saturn, 
what better proof of its truth could there be, than that even his worshippers are mutilated, by a like 
miserable fate, in honour of their god? Since then these things are manifestly seen, who shall be found of 
so little sense, yea, of such stolidity, that he does not perceive that those things are true concerning the 
unfortunate gods, which their more unfortunate worshippers attest by the wounding and mutilation of 
their bodies? 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
WRITINGS OF THE POETS 


“But if, as they say, these things, so creditably and piously done, are dispensed by so discreditable and 
impious a ritual, assuredly he is sacrilegious, whoever either gave forth these things at first, or persists in 
fulfilling them, now that they have unhappily been given forth. And what shall we say of the books of the 
poets? Ought not they, if they have debased the honourable and pious deeds of the gods with base fables, 
to be forthwith cast away and thrown into the fire, that they may not persuade the still tender age of boys 
that Jupiter himself, the chief of the gods, was a parricide towards his parents, incestuous towards his 


sisters and his daughters, and even impure towards boys; that Venus and Mars were adulterers, and all 
those things which have been spoken of above? What do you think of this matter, my lord Peter?” 


CHAPTER XXxIX 
ALL FOR THE BEST 


Then he answered: “Be sure, beloved Aquila, that all things are done by the good providence of God, that 
the cause which was to be contrary to the truth should not only be infirm and weak, but also base. For if 
the assertion of error had been stronger and more truth-like, any one who had been deceived by it would 
not easily return to the path of truth. If even now, when so many wicked and disgraceful things are related 
concerning the gods of the Gentiles, scarce any one forsakes the base error, how much more if there had 
been in it anything seemly and truth-like? For the mind is with difficulty transferred from those things 
with which it has been imbued in early youth; and on this account, as I said, it has been effected by divine 
providence, that the substance of error should be both weak and base. But all other things also divine 
providence dispenses fitly and advantageously, although the method of the divine dispensation, as good, 
and the best possible, is not clear to us who are ignorant of the causes of things.” 


CHAPTER XL 


FURTHER INFORMATION SOUGHT 


When Peter had thus said, I Clement asked Niceta that he would explain to us, for the sake of instruction, 
some things concerning the allegories of the Gentiles, which he had carefully studied; “for,” said I, “it is 
useful that when we dispute with the Gentiles, we should not be unacquainted with these things.” Then 
said Niceta: “If my lord Peter permits me, I can do as you ask me.” Then said Peter: “To-day I have given 
you leave to speak in opposition to the Gentiles, as you know.” And Niceta said: “Tell me then, Clement, 
what you would have me speak about.” And I said to him: “Inform us how the Gentiles represent matters 
concerning the supper of the gods, which they had at the marriage of Peleus and Thetis. What do they 
make of the shepherd Paris, and what of less Juno, Minerva, and Venus, between whom he acted as judge? 
What of Mercury? and what of the apple, and the other things which follow in order?” 


CHAPTER XLI 


EXPLANATION OF MYTHOLOGY 


Then Niceta: “The affair of the supper of the gods stands in this wise. They say that the banquet is the 
world, that the order of the gods sitting at table is the position of the heavenly bodies. Those whom 
Hesiod calls the first children of heaven and earth, of whom six were males and six females, they refer to 
the number of the twelve signs, which go round all the world. They say that the dishes of the banquet are 
the reasons and causes of things, sweet and desirable, which in the shape of inferences from the positions 
of the signs and the courses of the stars, explain how the world is ruled and governed. Yet they say these 
things exist after the free manner of a banquet, inasmuch as the mind of every one has the option whether 
he shall taste aught of this sort of knowledge, or whether he shall refrain; and as in a banquet no one is 
compelled, but every one is at liberty to eat, so also the manner of philosophizing depends upon the 
choice of the will. They say that discord is the lust of the flesh, which rises up against the purpose of the 
mind, and hinders the desire of philosophizing; and therefore they say that the time was that in which the 
marriage was celebrated. Thus they make Peleus and the nymph Thetis to be the dry and the moist 
element, by the admixture of which the substance of bodies is composed. They hold that Mercury is 
speech, by which instruction is conveyed to the mind; that Juno is chastity, Minerva courage, Venus lust, 
Paris the understanding. If therefore, say they, it happens that there is in a man a barbarous and 
uncultivated understanding, and ignorant of right judgment, he will despise chastity and courage, and will 
give the prize, which is the apple, to lust; and thereby, ruin and destruction will come not only upon 
himself, but also upon his countrymen and the whole race. These things, therefore, it is in their power to 
compose from whatever matter they please; yet they can be adapted to every man; because if any one has 
a pastoral and rustic and uncultivated understanding, and does not wish to be instructed, when the heat 
of his body shall make suggestions concerning the pleasure of lust, straightway he despises the virtues of 
studies and the blessings of knowledge, and turns his mind to bodily pleasures. And hence it is that 
implacable wars arise, cities are destroyed, countries fall, even as Paris, by the abduction of Helen, armed 
the Greeks and the barbarians to their mutual destruction.” 


CHAPTER XLII 
INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE 


Then Peter, commending his statement, said: “Ingenious men, as I perceive, take many verisimilitudes 
from the things which they read; and therefore great care is to be taken, that when the law of God is read, 
it be not read according to the understanding of our own mind. For there are many sayings in the divine 
Scriptures which can be drawn to that sense which every one has preconceived for himself; and this ought 


not to be done. For you ought not to seek a foreign and extraneous sense, which you have brought from 
without, which you may confirm from the authority of the Scriptures, but to take the sense of truth from 
the Scriptures themselves; and therefore it behoves you to learn the meaning of the Scriptures from him 
who keeps it according to the truth handed down to him from his fathers, so that he can authoritatively 
declare what he has rightly received. But when one has received an entire and firm rule of truth from the 
Scriptures, it will not be improper if he contribute to the establishment of true doctrine anything from 
common education and from liberal studies, which, it may be, he has attached himself to in his boyhood; 
yet so that, when he has learned the truth, he renounce falsehood and pretence.” 


CHAPTER XLIII 
A WORD OF EXHORTATION 


And when he had said this, he looked to our father, and said: “You therefore, old man, if indeed you care 
for your soul’s safety, that when you desire to be separated from the body, it may, in consequence of this 
short conversion, find eternal rest, ask about whatever you please, and seek counsel, that you may be able 
to cast off any doubt that remains in you. For even to young men the time of life is uncertain; but to old 
men it is not even uncertain, for there is no doubt that there is but little time remaining to them. And 
therefore both young and old ought to be very earnest about their conversion and repentance, and to be 
taken up with the adornment of their souls for the future with the worthiest ornaments, such as the 
doctrines of truth, the grace of chastity, the splendour of righteousness, the fairness of piety, and all other 
things with which it becomes a reasonable mind to be adorned. Then, besides, they should break off from 
unseemly and unbelieving companions, and keep company with the faithful, and frequent those 
assemblies in which subjects are handled relating to chastity, righteousness and piety; to pray to God 
always heartily, and to ask of Him those things which ought to be asked of God; to give thanks to Him; to 
repent truly of their past doings; in some measure also, if possible, by deeds of mercy towards the poor, to 
help their penitence: for by these means pardon will be more easily bestowed, and mercy will be sooner 
shown to the merciful. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


EARNESTNESS 


“But if he who comes to repentance is of more advanced age, he ought the more to give thanks to God, 
because, having received the knowledge of the truth, after all the violence of carnal lust has been broken, 
there awaits him no fight of contest, by which to repress the pleasures of the body rising against the mind. 
It remains, therefore, that he be exercised in the learning of the truth, and in works of mercy, that he may 
bring forth fruits worthy of repentance; and that he do not suppose that the proof of conversion is shown 
by length of time, but by strength of devotion and of purpose. For minds are manifest to God; and He does 
not take account of times, but of hearts. For He approves if any one, on hearing the preaching of the 
truth, does not delay, nor spend time in negligence, but immediately, and if I may say so, in the same 
moment, abhorring the past, begins to desire things to come, and burns with love of the heavenly 
kingdom. 


CHAPTER XLV 
ALL OUGHT TO REPENT 


“Wherefore, let no one of you longer dissemble nor look backwards, but willingly approach to the Gospel 
of the kingdom of God. Let not the poor man say, When I shall become rich, then I shall be converted. God 
does not ask money of you, but a merciful heart and a pious mind. Nor let the rich man delay his 
conversion by reason of worldly care, while he thinks how he may dispose the abundance of his fruits; nor 
say within himself, What shall I do? where shall I bestow my fruits?’ Nor say to his soul, Thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years; feast and rejoice.’ For it shall be said to him, Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be taken from thee, and whose shall those things be which thou hast provided?’ Therefore let every 
age, every sex, every condition, haste to repentance, that they may obtain eternal life. Let the young be 
thankful that they put their necks under the yoke of discipline in the very violence of their desires. The old 
also are themselves praise-worthy, because they change for the fear of God, the custom of a long time in 
which they have been unhappily occupied. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


THE SURE WORD OF PROPHECY 


“Let no one therefore put off. Let no one delay. For what occasion is there for delaying to do well? Or are 
you afraid, lest, when you have done well, you do not find the reward as you supposed? And what loss will 
you sustain if you do well without reward? Would not conscience alone be sufficient in this? But if you find 
as you anticipate, shall you not receive great things for small, and eternal for temporal? But I say this for 
the sake of the unbelieving. For the things which we preach are as we preach them; because they cannot 


be otherwise, since they have been promised by the prophetic word. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


"A FAITHFUL SAYING, AND WORTHY OF ALL ACCEPTATION.” 


“But if any one desires to learn exactly the truth of our preaching, let him come to hear, and let him 
ascertain what the true Prophet is; and then at length all doubtfulness will cease to him, unless with 
obstinate mind he resist those things which he finds to be true. For there are some whose only object it is 
to gain the victory in any way whatever, and who seek praise for this rather than their salvation. These 
ought not to have a single word addressed to them, lest both the noble word suffer injury, and condemn to 
eternal death him who is guilty of the wrong done to it. For what is there in respect of which any one 
ought to oppose our preaching? or in respect of which the word of our preaching is found to be contrary 
to the belief of what is true and honourable? It says that the God the Father, the Creator of all, is to be 
honoured, as also His Son, who alone knows Him and His will, and who alone is to be believed concerning 
all things which He has enjoined. For He alone is the law and the Lawgjiver, and the righteous Judge, 
whose law decrees that God, the Lord of all, is to be honoured by a sober, chaste, just, and merciful life, 
and that all hope is to be placed in Him alone. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
ERRORS OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 


“But some one will say that precepts of this sort are given by the philosophers also. Nothing of the kind: 
for they do indeed give commandments concerning justice and sobriety, but they are ignorant that God is 
the recompenser of good and evil deeds; and therefore their laws and precepts only shun a public accuser, 
but cannot purify the conscience. For why should one fear to sin in secret, who does not know that there 
is a witness and a judge of secret things? Besides, the philosophers in their precepts add that even the 
gods, who are demons, are to be honoured; and this alone, even if in other respects they seemed worthy 
of approbation, is sufficient to convict them of the most dreadful impiety, and condemn them by their own 
sentence, since they declare indeed that there is one God, yet command that many be worshipped, by way 
of humouring human error. But also the philosophers say that God is not angry, not knowing what they 
say. For anger is evil, when it disturbs the mind, so that it loses right counsel. But that anger which 
punishes the wicked does not bring disturbance to the mind; but it is one and the same affection, so to 
speak, which assigned rewards to the good and punishment to the evil; for if He should bestow blessings 
upon the good and the evil, and confer equal rewards upon the pious and the impious, He would appear to 
be unjust rather than good. 


CHAPTER XLIX 
GOD’S LONG-SUFFERING 


“But you say, Neither ought God to do evil. You say truly; nor does He. But those who have been created 
by Him, while they do not believe that they are to be judged, indulging their pleasures, have fallen away 
from piety and righteousness. But you will say, If it is right to punish the wicked, they ought to be 
punished immediately when they do wickedly. You indeed do well to make haste; but He who is eternal, 
and from whom nothing is secret, inasmuch as He is without end, in the same proportion is His patience 
extended, and He regards not the swiftness of vengeance, but the causes of salvation. For He is not so 
much pleased with the death as with the conversion of a sinner. Therefore, in short, He has bestowed 
upon men holy baptism, to which, if any one makes haste to come, and for the future remains without 
stain, all his sins are thenceforth blotted out, which were committed in the time of his ignorance. 


CHAPTER L 


PHILOSOPHERS NOT BENEFACTORS OF MEN 


“For what have the philosophers contributed to the life of man, by saying that God is not angry with men? 
Only to teach them to have no fear of any punishment or judgment, and thereby to take away all restraint 
from sinners. Or what have they benefited the human race, who have said that there is no God, but that 
all things happen by chance and accident? What but that men, hearing this, and thinking that there is no 
judge, no guardian of things, are driven headlong, without fear of any one, to every deed which either 
rage, or avarice, or lust may dictate. For they truly have much benefited the life of man who have said that 
nothing can be done apart from Genesis; that is, that every one, ascribing the cause of his sin to Genesis, 
might in the midst of his crimes declare himself innocent, while he does not wash out his guilt by 
repentance, but doubles it by laying the blame upon fate. And what shall I say of those philosophers who 
have maintained that the gods are to be worshipped, and such gods as were described to you a little while 
ago? What else was this but to decree that vices, crimes, and base deeds should be worshipped? I am 
ashamed of you, and I pity you, if you have not yet discovered that these things were unworthy of belief, 
and impious, and execrable, or if, having discovered and ascertained them to be evil, ye have nevertheless 


worshipped them as if they were good, yea, even the best. 


CHAPTER LI 


CHRIST THE TRUE PROPHET 


“Then, besides, of what sort is that which some of the philosophers have presumed to speak even 
concerning God, though they are mortal, and can only speak by opinion concerning invisible things, or 
concerning the origin of the world, since they were not present when it was made, or concerning the end 
of it, or concerning the treatment and judgment of souls in the infernal regions, forgetting that it belongs 
indeed to a reasonable man to know things present and visible, but that it is the part of prophetic 
prescience alone to know things past, and things future, and things invisible? These things, therefore, are 
not to be gathered from conjectures and opinions, in which men are greatly deceived, but from faith in 
prophetic truth, as this doctrine of ours is. For we speak nothing of ourselves, nor announce things 
gathered by human judgment; for this were to deceive our hearers. But we preach the things which have 
been committed and revealed to us by the true Prophet. And concerning His prophetic prescience and 
power, if any one, as I have said, wishes to receive clear proofs, let him come instantly and be alert to 
hear, and we shall give evident proofs by which he shall seem not only to hear the power of prophetic 
prescience with his ears, but even to see it with his eyes and handle it with his hand; and when he has 
entertained a sure faith concerning Him, he will without any labour take upon him the yoke of 
righteousness and piety; and so great sweetness will he perceive in it, that not only will he not find fault 
with any labour being in it, but will even desire something further to be added and imposed upon him.” 


CHAPTER LII 


APPION AND ANUBION 


And when he had said this, and more to the same purpose, and had cured some who were present who 
were infirm and possessed of demons, he dismissed the crowds, while they gave thanks and praised God, 
charging them to come to the same place on the following days also for the sake of hearing. And when we 
were together at home, and were preparing to eat, one entering told us that Appion Pleistonices, with 
Anubion, were lately come from Antioch, and were lodging with Simon. Then my father, when he heard 
this, rejoiced, and said to Peter: “If you permit me, I should like to go and salute Appion and Anubion, for 
they are great friends of mine; and perhaps I shall be able to persuade Anubion to dispute with Clement 
on the subject of Genesis.” Then Peter said: “I consent; and I commend you, because you respect your 
friends. But consider how all things occur to you according to your wish by God’s providence; for, behold, 
not only have the objects of proper affection been restored to you by the appointment of God, but also the 
presence of your friends is arranged for you.” Then said my father: “Truly I consider that it is so as you 
say.” And when he had said this, he went away to Anubion. 


CHAPTER LIII 


A TRANSFORMATION 


But we, sitting with Peter the whole night, asking questions, and learning of him on many subjects, 
remained awake through very delight in his teaching and the sweetness of his words; and when it was 
daybreak, Peter, looking at me and my brothers, said: “I wonder what has befallen your father.” And while 
he was speaking my father came in, and found Peter speaking to us about him. And when he had saluted 
he began to apologize, and to explain the reason why he had remained abroad. But we, looking at him, 
were horrified; for we saw on him the face of Simon, yet we heard the voice of our father. And when we 
shrank from him, and cursed him, my father was astonished at our treating him so harshly and 
barbarously. Yet Peter was the only one who saw his natural countenance; and he said to us: “Why do you 
curse your father?” And we, along with our mother, answered him: “He appears to us to be Simon, though 
he has our father’s voice.” Then Peter: “You indeed know only his voice, which has not been changed by 
the sorceries; but to me also his face, which to others appears changed by Simon’s art, is known to be that 
of your father Faustinianus.” And looking at my father, he said: “The cause of the dismay of your wife and 
your sons is this,—the appearance of your countenance does not seem to be as it was, but the face of the 
detestable Simon appears in you.” 


CHAPTER LIV 
EXCITEMENT IN ANTIOCH 


And while he was thus speaking, one of those returned who had gone before to Antioch, and said to Peter: 
“T wish you to know, my lord Peter, that Simon at Antioch, doing many signs and prodigies in public, has 
inculcated upon the people nothing but what tends to excite hatred against you, calling you a magician, a 
sorcerer, a murderer; and to such an extent has he stirred up hatred against you, that they greatly desire, 
if they can find you anywhere, even to devour your flesh. And therefore we who were sent before, seeing 
the city greatly moved against you, met together in secret, and considered what ought to be done. 


CHAPTER LV 
A STRATAGEM 


“And when we saw no way of getting out of the difficulty, there came Cornelius the centurion, being sent 
by Caesar to the president of Caesarea on public business. Him we sent for alone, and told him the reason 
why we were sorrowful, and entreated him that, if he could do anything, he should help us. Then he most 
readily promised that he would straightway put him to flight, if only we would aid his plans. And when we 
promised that we would be active in doing everything, he said, Caesar has ordered sorcerers to be sought 
out and destroyed in the city of Rome and through the provinces, and a great number of them have been 
already destroyed. I shall therefore give out, through my friends, that I am come to apprehend that 
magician, and that I am sent by Caesar for this purpose, that he may be punished with the rest of his 
fraternity. Let your people, therefore, who are with him in disguise, intimate to him, as if they had heard it 
from some quarter, that I am sent to apprehend him; and when he hears this, he is sure to take to flight. 
Or if you think of anything better, tell me. Why need I say more?’ It was so done by those of ours who 
were with him, disguised for the purpose of acting as spies on him. And when Simon learned that this was 
come upon him, he received the information as a great kindness conferred upon him by them, and took to 
flight. He therefore departed from Antioch, and, as we have heard, came hither with Athenodorus. 


CHAPTER LVI 
SIMON’S DESIGN IN THE TRANSFORMATION 


“All we, therefore, who went before you, considered that in the meantime you should not go up to Antioch, 
till we see if the hatred of you which he has sown among the people be in any degree lessened by his 
departure.” When he who had come from Antioch had imparted this information, Peter, looking to our 
father, said, “Faustinianus, your countenance has been transformed by Simon Magus, as is evident; for he, 
thinking that he was being sought for by Caesar for punishment, has fled in terror, and has placed his own 
countenance upon you, if haply you might be apprehended instead of him, and put to death, that so he 
might cause sorrow to your sons.” But my father, when he heard this, crying out, said with tears: “You 
have judged rightly, O Peter: for Anubion also, who is very friendly with me, began to inform me in a 
certain mysterious way of his plots; but unhappily I did not believe him, because I had done him no harm.” 


CHAPTER LVII 
GREAT GRIEF 


And when all of us, along with my father, were agitated with sorrow and weeping, meantime Anubion 
came to us, intimating to us that Simon had fled during the night, making for Judaea. But seeing our 
father lamenting and bewailing himself, and saying, “Wretch that I am, not to believe when I heard that he 
is a magician! What has befallen wretched me, that on one day, being recognised by my wife and my sons, 
I have not been able to rejoice with them, but have been rolled back to the former miseries which I 
endured in my wandering!”—but my mother, tearing her dishevelled hair, bewailed much more bitterly,— 
we also, confounded at the change of our father’s countenance, were, as it were, thunderstruck and 
beside ourselves, and could not understand what was the matter. But Anubion, seeing us all thus afflicted, 
stood like one dumb. Then Peter, looking at us his sons, said: “Believe me that this is your very father; 
wherefore also I charge you that you respect him as your father. For God will afford some opportunity on 
which he shall be able to put off the countenance of Simon, and to recover the manifest figure of your 
father—that is, his own.” 


CHAPTER LVIII 


HOW IT ALL HAPPENED 


Then, turning to my father, he said: “I gave you leave to salute Appion and Anubion, who, you said, were 
your friends from boyhood, but not that you should speak with Simon.” Then my father said: “I confess I 
have sinned.” Then said Anubion: “I also with him beg and entreat of you to pardon the old man—good 
and noble man as he is. He was unhappily seduced and imposed upon by the magician in question; for I 
will tell you how the thing was done. When he came to salute us, it happened that at that very time we 
were standing around him, hearing him tell that he intended to flee away that night, for that he had heard 
that some persons had come even to this city of Laodicea to apprehend him by command of the emperor, 
but that he wished to turn all their rage against this Faustinianus, who has lately come hither. And he said 
to us: Only you make him sup with us, and I shall compound a certain ointment, with which, when he has 
supped, he shall anoint his face, and from that time he shall seem to all to have my countenance. But you 
first anoint your faces with the juice of a certain herb, that you may not be deceived as to the change of 
his countenance, so that to all except you he shall seem to be Simon.’ 


CHAPTER LIX 


A SCENE OF MOURNING 


“And when he said this, I said to him, And what advantage will you gain from this deed?’ Then Simon said: 
In the first place, that those who are seeking me may lay hold on him, and so give over the search for me. 
But if he be punished by Caesar, that his sons may have much sorrow, who forsook me, and fled to Peter, 
and are now his assistants.’ Now I confess to you, Peter, what is true. I did not dare then tell Faustinianus; 
but neither did Simon give us opportunity of speaking with him in private, and disclosing to him fully 
Simon’s design. Meantime, about the middle of the night, Simon has fled away, making for Judaea. And 
Athenodorus and Appion have gone to convoy him; but I pretended bodily indisposition, that I might 
remain at home, and make him return quickly to you, if haply he may in any way be concealed with you, 
lest, being seized by those who are in quest of Simon, he be brought before Caesar, and perish without 
cause. And now, in my anxiety about him, I have come to see him, and to return before those who have 
gone to convoy Simon come back.” And turning to us, Anubion said: “I, Anubion, indeed see the true 
countenance of your father, because I was previously anointed by Simon himself, as I have told you, that 
the real face of Faustinianus might appear to my eyes; whence I am astonished and wonder at the art of 
Simon Magus, because you standing here do not recognise your father.” And while my father and mother, 
and all of us, wept for the things which had befallen, Anubion, moved with compassion, also wept. 


CHAPTER LX 


A COUNTERPLOT 


Then Peter, moved with compassion, promised that he would restore the face of our father, saying to him: 
“Listen, Faustinianus: As soon as the error of your transformed countenance shall have conferred some 
advantage on us, and shall have subserved the designs which we have in view, then I shall restore to you 
the true form of your countenance; on condition, however, that you first despatch what I shall command 
you.” And when my father promised that he would with all his might fulfil everything that he might charge 
him with, provided only that he might recover his own countenance, Peter thus began: “You have heard 
with your own ears, that one of those who had been sent before has returned from Antioch, and told us 
how Simon, while he was there, stirred up the multitudes against me, and inflamed the whole city into 
hatred of me, declaring that Iam a magician, and a murderer, and a deceiver, so that they are eager, if 
they see me, even to eat my flesh. Do therefore what I tell you: leave Clement with me, and go before us 
to Antioch, with your wife, and your sons Faustus and Faustinus. And I shall also send others with you, 
whom I think fit, who shall observe whatsoever I command them. 


CHAPTER LxXI 


A MINE DUG 


“When therefore you come with them to Antioch, as you will be thought to be Simon, stand in a public 
place, and proclaim your repentance, and say: I Simon declare to you, and confess that all that I said 
concerning Peter was false: for he is neither a seducer, nor a magician, nor a murderer, nor any of the 
things that I spoke against him; but I said all these things under the instigation of madness. I therefore 
entreat you, even I myself, who erewhile gave you causes of hatred against him, that you think no such 
thing concerning him. But lay aside your hatred; cease from your indignation; because he is truly sent by 
God for the salvation of the world—a disciple and apostle of the true Prophet. Wherefore I advise, exhort, 
and charge you that you hear him, and believe him when he preaches to you the truth, lest haply, if you 
despise him, your very city suddenly perish. But I will tell you why I now make this confession to you. This 
night an angel of God rebuked me for my wickedness, and scourged me terribly, because I was an enemy 
to the herald of the truth. Therefore I entreat you, that even if I myself should ever again come to you, and 
attempt to say anything against Peter, you will not receive nor believe me. For I confess to you, I was a 
magician, a seducer, a deceiver; but I repent, for it is possible by repentance to blot out former evil 
deeds.’“ 


CHAPTER LXII 


A CASE OF CONSCIENCE 


When Peter made this intimation to my father, he answered: “I know what you wish; do not trouble 
yourself further: for I understand and know what I am to undertake when I come to the place.” And Peter 
gave him further instruction, saying: “When therefore you come to the place, and see the people turned 
by your discourse, and laying aside their hatred, and returning to their longing for me, send and tell me, 
and I shall come immediately; and when I come, I shall without delay set you free from this strange 
countenance, and restore to you your own, which is known to all your friends.” And having said this, he 
ordered my brothers to go with him, and at the same time our mother Matthidia, and some of our friends. 
But my mother refused to go along with him, and said: “It seems as if I should be an adulteress if I were to 
associate with the countenance of Simon; but if I be compelled to go along with him, it is at all events 


impossible that I can lie in the same bed with him; but I do not know if I can consent even to go with him.” 
And when she stoutly refused, Anubion began to exhort her, saying: “Believe me and Peter. But does not 
even his voice persuade you that he is your husband Faustinianus, whom truly I love not less than you do? 
And, in short, I also myself shall come with you.” And when Anubion had said this, my mother promised 
that she would go with him. 


CHAPTER LXIII 
A PIOUS FRAUD 


Then said I: “God arranges our affairs to our liking; for we have with us Anubion an astrologer, with 
whom, if we come to Antioch, we shall dispute with all earnestness on the subject of Genesis.” And when 
our father had set out, after the middle of the night, with those whom Peter had ordered to accompany 
him, and with Anubion; in the morning, before Peter went to the discussion, those men returned who had 
convoyed Simon, namely Appion and Athenodorus, and came to us inquiring after my father. But Peter, 
when he was informed of their coming, ordered them to enter. And when they were seated, they asked, 
“Where is Faustinianus?” Peter answered: “We do not know; for since the evening that he went to you, no 
one of his friends has seen him. But yesterday morning Simon came inquiring for him; and because we 
gave him no answer, I know not what he meant, but he said that he was Faustinianus. But when nobody 
believed him, he went and lamented, and threatened that he would destroy himself; and afterwards he 
went away towards the sea.” 


CHAPTER LXIV 
A COMPETITION IN LYING 


When Appion heard this, and those who were with him, they raised a great howling, saying: “Why have 
you done this? Why did you not receive him?” And when Athenodorus was going to tell me that it was my 
father Faustinianus himself, Appion prevented him, and said: “We have learned from some one that he has 
gone with Simon, and that at the entreaty of Faustinianus himself, being unwilling to see his sons, because 
they are Jews. When therefore we heard this, we came to inquire after him here; but since he is not here, 
it appears that he must have spoken truly who told us that he has gone with Simon. This, therefore, we 
tell you.” But I Clement, when I understood the designs of Peter, that he wished to make them suppose 
that the old man would be required at their hands, so that they might be afraid and flee away, I began to 
aid his design, and said to Appion: “Listen, dear Appion: what we believe to be good, we wish to deliver to 
our father also; but if he will not receive it, but rather, as you say, flees away through abhorrence of us—it 
may perhaps be harsh to say so—we care nothing about him.” And when I had said this, they departed, 
cursing my cruelty, and followed the track of Simon, as we learned on the following day. 


CHAPTER LXV 
SUCCESS OF THE PLOT 


Meantime, while Peter was daily, according to his custom, teaching the people, and working many 
miracles and cures, after ten days came one of our people from Antioch, sent by my father, informing us 
how my father stood in public, accusing Simon, whose face indeed he seemed to wear, and extolling Peter 
with unmeasured praises, and commending him to all the people, and making them long for him, so that 
all were changed by his speech, and longed to see him; and that many had come to love Peter so much, 
that they raged against my father in his character of Simon, and thought of laying hands on him, because 
he had done such wrong to Peter! “Wherefore,” said he, “make haste, lest haply he be murdered; for he 
sent me with speed to you, being in great fear, to ask you to come without delay, that you may find him 
alive, and also that you may appear at the favourable moment, when the city is growing in affection 
towards you.” He also told us how, as soon as my father entered the city of Antioch, the whole people 
were gathered to him, supposing him to be Simon; and he began to make public confession to them all, 
according to what the restoration of the people demanded: for all, as many as came, both noble and 
common, both rich and poor, hoping that some prodigies would be wrought by him in his usual way, he 
addressed thus:— 


CHAPTER LXVI 


TRUTH TOLD BY LYING LIPS 


“Tt is long that the divine patience bears with me, Simon the most unhappy of men; for whatever you have 
wondered at in me was done, not by means of truth, but by the lies and tricks of demons, that I might 
subvert your faith and condemn my own soul. I confess that all things that I said about Peter were lies; for 
he never was either a magician or a murderer, but has been sent by God for the salvation of you all; and if 
from this hour you think that he is to be despised, be assured that your very city may suddenly be 
destroyed. But, you will ask, what is the reason that I make this confession to you of my own accord? I was 
vehemently rebuked by an angel of God this night, and most severely scourged, because I was his enemy. I 


therefore entreat you, that if from this hour even I myself shall ever open my mouth against him, you will 
drive me from your sight; for that foul demon, who is an enemy to the salvation of men, speaks against 
him through my mouth, that you may not attain to life by his means. For what miracle could the magic art 
show you through me? I made brazen dogs bark, and statues move, men change their appearances, and 
suddenly vanish from men’s sight; and for these things you ought to have cursed the magic art, which 
bound your souls with devilish fetters, that I might show you a vain miracle, that you might not believe 
Peter, who cures the sick in the name of Him by whom he is sent, and expels demons, and gives sight to 
the blind, and restores health to the palsied, and raises the dead.” 


CHAPTER LXVII 


FAUSTINIANUS IS HIMSELF AGAIN 


Whilst he made these and similar statements, the people began to curse him, and to weep and lament 
because they had sinned against Peter, believing him to be a magician or wicked man. But the same day, 
at evening, Faustinianus had his own face restored to him, and the appearance of Simon Magus left him. 
Now Simon, hearing that his face on Faustinianus had contributed to the glory of Peter, came in haste to 
anticipate Peter, and intending to cause by his art that his likeness should be taken from Faustinianus, 
when Christ had already accomplished this according to the word of His apostle. But Niceta and Aquila, 
seeing their father’s face restored after the necessary proclamation, gave thanks to God, and would not 
suffer him to address the people any more. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 
PETER’S ENTRY INTO ANTIOCH 


But Simon began, though secretly, to go amongst his friends and acquaintances, and to malign Peter more 
than before. Then all spat in his face, and drove him from the city, saying: “You will be chargeable with 
your own death, if you think of coming hither again, speaking against Peter.” These things being known at 
Laodicea, Peter ordered the people to meet on the following day; and having ordained one of those who 
followed him as bishop over them, and others as presbyters, and having baptized multitudes, and restored 
to health all who were troubled with sicknesses or demons, he stayed there three days longer; and all 
things being properly arranged, he bade them farewell, and set out from Laodicea, being much longed for 
by the people of Antioch. And the whole city began to hear, through Niceta and Aquila, that Peter was 
coming. Then all the people of the city of Antioch, hearing of Peter’s arrival, went to meet him, and almost 
all the old men and the nobles came with ashes sprinkled on their heads, in this way testifying their 
repentance, because they had listened to the magician Simon, in opposition to his preaching. 


CHAPTER LXIX 
PETER’S THANKSGIVING 


Stating these and such like things, they bring to him those distressed with sicknesses, and tormented with 
demons, paralytics also, and those suffering diverse perils; and there was an infinite number of sick 
people collected. And when Peter saw that they not only repented of the evil thoughts they had 
entertained of him through means of Simon, but also that they showed so entire faith in God, that they 
believed that all who suffered from every sort of ailment could be healed by him, he spread out his hands 
towards heaven, pouring out prayers with tears, and gave thanks to God, saying: “I bless thee, O Father, 
worthy of all praise, who hast deigned to fulfil every word and promise of Thy Son, that every creature 
may know that Thou alone art God in heaven and in earth.” 


CHAPTER LXx 
MIRACLES 


With such sayings, he went up on a height, and ordered all the multitude of sick people to be ranged 
before him, and addressed them all in these words: “As you see me to be a man like to yourselves, do not 
suppose that you can recover your health from me, but through Him who, coming down from heaven, has 
shown to those who believe in Him a perfect medicine for body and soul. Hence let all this people be 
witnesses to your declaration, that with your whole heart you believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, that they 
may know that themselves also may be saved by Him.” And when all the multitude of the sick with one 
voice cried out that He is the true God whom Peter preaches, suddenly an overpowering light of the grace 
of God appeared in the midst of the people; and the paralytics being cured, began to run to Peter’s feet, 
the blind to shout on the recovery of their sight, the lame to give thanks on regaining the power of 
walking, the sick to rejoice in restored health; some even who were barely alive, being already without 
consciousness or the power of speech, were raised up; and all the lunatics, and those possessed of 
demons, were set free. 


CHAPTER LXXxI 
SUCCESS 


So great grace of His power did the Holy Spirit show on that day, that all, from the least to the greatest, 
with one voice confessed the Lord; and not to delay you with many words, within seven days, more than 
ten thousand men, believing in God, were baptized and consecrated by sanctification: so that Theophilus, 
who was more exalted than all the men of power in that city, with all eagerness of desire consecrated the 
great palace of his house under the name of a church, and a chair was placed in it for the Apostle Peter by 
all the people; and the whole multitude assembling daily to hear the word, believed in the healthful 
doctrine which was avouched by the efficacy of cures. 


CHAPTER LXXxII 
HAPPY ENDING 


Then I Clement, with my brothers and our mother, spoke to our father, asking him whether any remnants 
of unbelief remained in him. And he said: “Come, and you shall see, in the presence of Peter, what an 
increase of faith has grown in me.” Then Faustinianus approached, and fell down at Peter’s feet, saying: 
“The seeds of your word, which the field of my mind has received, are now sprung up, and have so 
advanced to fruitful maturity, that nothing is wanting but that you separate me from the chaff by that 
spiritual reaping-hook of yours, and place me in the garner of the Lord, making me partaker of the divine 
table.” Then Peter, with all alacrity grasping his hand, presented him to me Clement, and my brothers, 
saying: “As God has restored your sons to you, their father, so also your sons restore their father to God.” 
And he proclaimed a fast to all the people, and on the next Lord’s day he baptized him; and in the midst of 
the people, taking occasion from his conversion, he related all his fortunes, so that the whole city received 
him as an angel, and paid him no less honour than they did to the apostle. And these things being known, 
Peter ordered the people to meet on the following day; and having ordained one of his followers as bishop, 
and others as presbyters, he baptized also a great number of people, and restored to health all who had 
been distressed with sicknesses. 


The Clementine Homilies 


BY THE REV. THOMAS SMITH, D.D. 


EPISTLE OF PETER TO JAMES 


Peter to James, the lord and bishop of the holy Church, under the Father of all, through Jesus Christ, 
wishes peace always. 


CHAPTER I 
DOCTRINE OF RESERVE 


Knowing, my brother, your eager desire after that which is for the advantage of us all, I beg and beseech 
you not to communicate to any one of the Gentiles the books of my preachings which I sent to you, nor to 
any one of our own tribe before trial; but if any one has been proved and found worthy, then to commit 
them to him, after the manner in which Moses delivered his books to the Seventy who succeeded to his 
chair. Wherefore also the fruit of that caution appears even till now. For his countrymen keep the same 
rule of monarchy and polity everywhere, being unable in any way to think otherwise, or to be led out of 
the way of the much-indicating Scriptures. For, according to the rule delivered to them, they endeavour to 
correct the discordances of the Scriptures, if any one, haply not knowing the traditions, is confounded at 
the various utterances of the prophets. Wherefore they charge no one to teach, unless he has first learned 
how the Scriptures must be used. And thus they have amongst them one God, one law, one hope. 


CHAPTER II 
MISREPRESENTATION OF PETER’S DOCTRINE 


In order, therefore, that the like may also happen to those among us as to these Seventy, give the books of 
my preachings to our brethren, with the like mystery of initiation, that they may indoctrinate those who 
wish to take part in teaching; for if it be not so done, our word of truth will be rent into many opinions. 
And this I know, not as being a prophet, but as already seeing the beginning of this very evil. For some 
from among the Gentiles have rejected my legal preaching, attaching themselves to certain lawless and 
trifling preaching of the man who is my enemy. And these things some have attempted while I am still 
alive, to transform my words by certain various interpretations, in order to the dissolution of the law; as 
though I also myself were of such a mind, but did not freely proclaim it, which God forbid! For such a 
thing were to act in opposition to the law of God which was spoken by Moses, and was borne witness to by 
our Lord in respect of its eternal continuance; for thus he spoke: “The heavens and the earth shall pass 
away, but one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law.” And this He has said, that all things 
might come to pass. But these men, professing, I know not how, to know my mind, undertake to explain 
my words, which they have heard of me, more intelligently than I who spoke them, telling their 
catechumens that this is my meaning, which indeed I never thought of. But if, while I am still alive, they 
dare thus to misrepresent me, how much more will those who shall come after me dare to do so! 


CHAPTER III 


INITIATION 


Therefore, that no such thing may happen, for this end I have prayed and besought you not to 
communicate the books of my preaching which I have sent you to any one, whether of our own nation or 
of another nation, before trial; but if any one, having been tested, has been found worthy, then to hand 
them over to him, according to the initiation of Moses, by which he delivered his books to the Seventy who 
succeeded to his chair; in order that thus they may keep the faith, and everywhere deliver the rule of 
truth, explaining all things after our tradition; lest being themselves dragged down by ignorance, being 
drawn into error by conjectures after their mind, they bring others into the like pit of destruction. Now 
the things that seemed good to me, I have fairly pointed out to you; and what seems good to you, do you, 
my lord, becomingly perform. Farewell. 


CHAPTER IV 
AN ADJURATION CONCERNING THE RECEIVERS OF THE BOOK 


1. Therefore James, having read the epistle, sent for the elders; and having read it to them, said: “Our 
Peter has strictly and becomingly charged us concerning the establishing of the truth, that we should not 
communicate the books of his preachings, which have been sent to us, to any one at random, but to one 
who is good and religious, and who wishes to teach, and who is circumcised, and faithful. And these are 
not all to be committed to him at once; that, if he be found injudicious in the first, the others may not be 
entrusted to him. Wherefore let him be proved not less than six years. And then according to the initiation 
of Moses, he that is to deliver the books should bring him to a river or a fountain, which is living water, 
where the regeneration of the righteous takes place, and should make him, not swear—for that is not 
lawful—but to stand by the water and adjure, as we ourselves, when we were re-generated, were made to 
do for the sake of not sinning. 


2. “And let him say: I take to witness heaven, earth, water, in which all things are comprehended, and in 
addition to all these, that air also which pervades all things, and without which I cannot breathe, that I 
shall always be obedient to him who gives me the books of the preachings; and those same books which 
he may give me, I shall not communicate to any one in any way, either by writing them, or giving them in 
writing, or giving them to a writer, either myself or by another, or through any other initiation, or trick, or 
method, or by keeping them carelessly, or placing them before any one, or granting him permission to see 
them, or in any way or manner whatsoever communicating them to another; unless I shall ascertain one to 
be worthy, as I myself have been judged, or even more so, and that after a probation of not less than six 
years; but to one who is religious and good, chosen to teach, as I have received them, so I will commit 
them, doing these things also according to the will of my bishop. 


3. “But otherwise, though he were my son or my brother, or my friend, or otherwise in any way pertaining 
to me by kindred, if he be unworthy, that I will not vouchsafe the favour to him, as is not meet; and I shall 
neither be terrified by plot nor mollified by gifts. But if even it should ever seem to me that the books of 
the preachings given to me are not true, I shall not so communicate them, but shall give them back. And 
when I go abroad, I shall carry them with me, whatever of them I happen to possess. But if I be not 
minded to carry them about with me, I shall not suffer them to be in my house, but shall deposit them with 
my bishop, having the same faith, and setting out from the same persons as myself. But if it befall me to 
be sick, and in expectation of death, and if I be childless, I shall act in the same manner. But if I die having 
a son who is not worthy, or not yet capable, I shall act in the same manner. For I shall deposit them with 
my bishop, in order that if my son, when he grows up, be worthy of the trust, he may give them to him as 
his father’s bequest, according to the terms of this engagement. 


4. “And that I shall thus do, I again call to witness heaven, earth, water, in which all things are enveloped, 
and in addition to all these, the all-pervading air, without which I cannot breathe, that I shall always be 
obedient to him who giveth me these books of the preachings, and shall observe in all things as I have 
engaged, or even something more. To me, therefore, keeping this covenant, there shall be a part with the 
holy ones; but to me doing anything contrary to what I have covenanted, may the universe be hostile to 
me, and the all-pervading ether, and the God who is over all, to whom none is superior, than whom none is 
greater. But if even I should come to the acknowledgment of another God, I now swear by him also, be he 
or be he not, that I shall not do otherwise. And in addition to all these things, if I shall lie, I shall be 
accursed living and dying, and shall be punished with everlasting punishment. 


“And after this, let him partake of bread and salt with him who commits them to him.” 


CHAPTER V 
THE ADJURATION ACCEPTED 


James having thus spoken, the elders were in an agony of terror. Therefore James, perceiving that they 
were greatly afraid, said: “Hear me, brethren and fellow-servants. If we should give the books to all 
indiscriminately, and they should be corrupted by any daring men, or be perverted by interpretations, as 
you have heard that some have already done, it will remain even for those who really seek the truth, 
always to wander in error. Wherefore it is better that they should be with us, and that we should 
communicate them with all the fore-mentioned care to those who wish to live piously, and to save others. 
But if any one, after taking this adjuration, shall act otherwise, he shall with good reason incur eternal 
punishment. For why should not he who is the cause of the destruction of others not be destroyed 
himself?” The elders, therefore, being pleased with the sentiments of James exclaimed, “Blessed be He 
who, as foreseeing all things, has graciously appointed thee as our bishop;” and when they had said this, 
we all rose up, and prayed to the Father and God of all, to whom be glory for ever. Amen. 


EPISTLE OF CLEMENT TO JAMES 


Clement to James, the lord, and the bishop of bishops, who rules Jerusalem, the holy church of the 
Hebrews, and the churches everywhere excellently founded by the providence of God, with the elders and 
deacons, and the rest of the brethren, peace be always. 


CHAPTER I 
PETER’S MARTYRDOM 


Be it known to you, my lord, that Simon, who, for the sake of the true faith, and the most sure foundation 
of his doctrine, was set apart to be the foundation of the Church, and for this end was by Jesus Himself, 
with His truthful mouth, named Peter, the first-fruits of our Lord, the first of the apostles; to whom first 
the Father revealed the Son; whom the Christ, with good reason, blessed; the called, and elect, and 
associate at table and in the journeyings of Christ; the excellent and approved disciple, who, as being 
fittest of all, was commanded to enlighten the darker part of the world, namely the West, and was enabled 
to accomplish it,—and to what extent do I lengthen my discourse, not wishing to indicate what is sad, 
which yet of necessity, though reluctantly, I must tell you,—he himself, by reason of his immense love 
towards men, having come as far as Rome, clearly and publicly testifying, in opposition to the wicked one 
who withstood him, that there is to be a good King over all the world, while saving men by his God- 
inspired doctrine, himself, by violence, exchanged this present existence for life. 


CHAPTER II 


ORDINATION OF CLEMENT 


But about that time, when he was about to die, the brethren being assembled together, he suddenly seized 
my hand, and rose up, and said in presence of the church: “Hear me, brethren and fellow-servants. Since, 
as I have been taught by the Lord and Teacher Jesus Christ, whose apostle I am, the day of my death is 
approaching, I lay hands upon this Clement as your bishop; and to him I entrust my chair of discourse, 
even to him who has journeyed with me from the beginning to the end, and thus has heard all my homilies 
—who, in a word, having had a share in all my trials, has been found stedfast in the faith; whom I have 
found, above all others, pious, philanthropic, pure, learned, chaste, good, upright, large-hearted, and 
striving generously to bear the ingratitude of some of the catechumens. Wherefore I communicate to him 
the power of binding and loosing, so that with respect to everything which he shall ordain in the earth, it 
shall be decreed in the heavens. For he shall bind what ought to be bound, and loose what ought to be 
loosed, as knowing the role of the Church. Therefore hear him, as knowing that he who grieves the 
president of the truth, sins against Christ, and offends the Father of all. Wherefore he shall not live; and 
therefore it becomes him who presides to hold the place of a physician, and not to cherish the rage of an 
irrational beast.” 


CHAPTER III 


NOLO EPISCOPARI 


While he thus spoke, I knelt to him, and entreated him, declining the honour and the authority of the 
chair. But he answered: “Concerning this matter do not ask me; for it has seemed to me to be good that 
thus it be, and all the more if you decline it. For this chair has not need of a presumptuous man, ambitious 
of occupying it, but of one pious in conduct and deeply skilled in the word of God. But show me a better 
than yourself, who has travelled more with me, and has heard more of my discourses, and has learned 
better the regulations of the Church, and I shall not force you to do well against your will. But it will not 
be in your power to show me your superior; for you are the choice first-fruits of the multitudes saved 
through me. However, consider this further, that if you do not undertake the administration of the Church, 
through fear of the danger of sin, you may be sure that you sin more, when you have it in your power to 
help the godly, who are, as it were, at sea and in danger, and will not do so, providing only for your own 
interest, and not for the common advantage of all. But that it behoves you altogether to undertake the 
danger, while I do not cease to ask it of you for the help of all, you well understand. The sooner, therefore, 
you consent, so much the sooner will you relieve me from anxiety. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE RECOMPENSE OF THE REWARD 


“But I myself also, O Clement, know the griefs and anxieties, and dangers and reproaches, that are 
appointed you from the uninstructed multitudes; and these you will be able to bear nobly, looking to the 
great reward of patience bestowed on you by God. But also consider this fairly with me: When has Christ 
need of your aid? Now, when the wicked one has sworn war against His bride; or in the time to come, 
when He shall reign victorious, having no need of further help? Is it not evident to any one who has even 
the least understanding, that it is now? Therefore with all good-will hasten in the time of the present 
necessity to do battle on the side of this good King, whose character it is to give great rewards after 
victory. Therefore take the oversight gladly; and all the more in good time, because you have learned from 
me the administration of the Church, for the safety of the brethren who have taken refuge with us. 


CHAPTER V 
A CHARGE 


“However, I wish, in the presence of all, to remind you, for the sake of all, of the things belonging to the 
administration. It becomes you, living without reproach, with the greatest earnestness to shake off all the 
cares of life, being neither a surety, nor an advocate, nor involved in any other secular business. For 
Christ does not wish to appoint you either a judge or an arbitrator in business, or negotiator of the secular 
affairs of the present life, lest, being confined to the present cares of men, you should not have leisure by 
the word of truth to separate the good among men from the bad. But let the disciples perform these 
offices to one another, and not withdraw you from the discourses which are able to save. For as it is 
wicked for you to undertake secular cares, and to omit the doing of what you have been commanded to 
do, so it is sin for every layman, if they do not stand by one another even in secular necessities. And if all 
do not understand to take order that you be without care in respect of the things in which you ought to be, 
let them learn it from the deacons; that you may have the care of the Church always, in order both to your 
administering it well, and to your holding forth the words of truth. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE DUTY OF A BISHOP 


“Now, if you were occupied with secular cares, you should deceive both yourself and your hearers. For not 
being able, on account of occupation, to point out the things that are advantageous, both you should be 
punished, as not having taught what was profitable, and they, not having learned, should perish by reason 
of ignorance. Wherefore do you indeed preside over them without occupation, so as to send forth 
seasonably the words that are able to save them; and so let them listen to you, knowing that whatever the 
ambassador of the truth shall bind upon earth is bound also in heaven, and what he shall loose is loosed. 
But you shall bind what ought to be bound, and loose what ought to be loosed. And these, and such like, 
are the things that relate to you as president. 


CHAPTER VII 


DUTIES OF PRESBYTERS 


“And with respect to the presbyters, take these instructions. Above all things, let them join the young 
betimes in marriage, anticipating the entanglements of youthful lusts. But neither let them neglect the 
marriage of those who are already old; for lust is vigorous even in some old men. Lest, therefore, 
fornication find a place among you, and bring upon you a very pestilence, take precaution, and search, 
lest at any time the fire of adultery be secretly kindled among you. For adultery is a very terrible thing, 
even such that it holds the second place in respect of punishment, the first being assigned to those who 
are in error, even although they be chaste. Wherefore do you, as elders of the Church, exercise the spouse 
of Christ to chastity (by the spouse I mean the body of the Church); for if she be apprehended to be chaste 
by her royal Bridegroom, she shall obtain the greatest honour; and you, as wedding guests, shall receive 
great commendation. But if she be caught having sinned, she herself indeed shall be cast out; and you 
shall suffer punishment, if at any time her sin has been through your negligence. 


CHAPTER VIII 


”DO GOOD UNTO ALL?” 


“Wherefore above all things be careful about chastity; for fornication has been marked out as a bitter 
thing in the estimation of God. But there are many forms of fornication, as also Clement himself will 
explain to you. The first is adultery, that a man should not enjoy his own wife alone, or a woman not enjoy 
her own husband alone. If any one be chaste, he is able also to be philanthropic, on account of which he 
shall obtain eternal mercy. For as adultery is a great evil, so philanthropy is the greatest good. Wherefore 
love all your brethren with grave and compassionate eyes, performing to orphans the part of parents, to 
widows that of husbands, affording them sustenance with all kindliness, arranging marriages for those 
who are in their prime, and for those who are without a profession, the means of necessary support 
through employment; giving work to the artificer, and alms to the incapable. 


CHAPTER IX 


"LET BROTHERLY LOVE CONTINUE.” 


“But I know that ye will do these things if you fix love into your minds; and for its entrance there is one 
only fit means, viz., the common partaking of food. Wherefore see to it that ye be frequently one another’s 
guests, as ye are able, that you may not fail of it. For it is the cause of well-doing, and well-doing of 
salvation. Therefore all of you present your provisions in common to all your brethren in God, knowing 
that, giving temporal things, you shall receive eternal things. Much more feed the hungry, and give drink 


to the thirsty, and clothing to the naked; visit the sick; showing yourselves to those who are in prison, help 
them as ye are able, and receive strangers into your houses with all alacrity. However, not to speak in 
detail, philanthropy will teach you to do everything that is good, as misanthropy suggests ill-doing to 
those who will not be saved. 


CHAPTER X 


"WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE HONEST.” 


“Let the brethren who have causes to be settled not be judged by the secular authorities; but let them by 
all means be reconciled by the elders of the church, yielding ready obedience to them. Moreover, also, flee 
avarice, inasmuch as it is able, under pretext of temporal gain, to deprive you of eternal blessings. 
Carefully keep your balances, your measures, your weights, and the things belonging to your traffic, just. 
Be faithful with respect to your trusts. Moreover, you will persevere in doing these things, and things 
similar to these, until the end, if you have in your hearts an ineradicable remembrance of the judgment 
that is from God. For who would sin, being persuaded that at the end of life there is a judgment appointed 
of the righteous God, who only now is long-suffering and good, that the good may in future enjoy for ever 
unspeakable blessings; but the sinners being found as evil, shall obtain an eternity of unspeakable 
punishment. And, indeed, that these things are so, it would be reasonable to doubt, were it not that the 
Prophet of the truth has said and sworn that it shall be. 


CHAPTER XI 


DOUBTS TO BE SATISFIED 


“Wherefore, being disciples of the true Prophet, laying aside double-mindedness, from which comes ill- 
doing, eagerly undertake well-doing. But if any of you doubt concerning the things which I have said are 
to be, let him confess it without shame, if he cares for his own soul, and he shall be satisfied by the 
president. But if he has believed rightly, let his conversation be with confidence, as fleeing from the great 
fire of condemnation, and entering into the eternal good kingdom of God. 


CHAPTER XII 
DUTIES OF DEACONS 


“Moreover let the deacons of the church, going about with intelligence, be as eyes to the bishop, carefully 
inquiring into the doings of each member of the church, ascertaining who is about to sin, in order that, 
being arrested with admonition by the president, he may haply not accomplish the sin. Let them check the 
disorderly, that they may not desist from assembling to hear the discourses, so that they may be able to 
counteract by the word of truth those anxieties that fall upon the heart from every side, by means of 
worldly casualties and evil communications; for if they long remain fallow, they become fuel for the fire. 
And let them learn who are suffering under bodily disease, and let them bring them to the notice of the 
multitude who do not know of them, that they may visit them, and supply their wants according to the 
judgment of the president. Yea, though they do this without his knowledge, they do nothing amiss. These 
things, then, and things like to these, let the deacons attend to. 


CHAPTER XIII 
DUTIES OF CATECHISTS 


“Let the catechists instruct, being first instructed; for it is a work relating to the souls of men. For the 
teacher of the word must accommodate himself to the various judgments of the learners. The catechists 
must therefore be learned, and unblameable, of much experience, and approved, as you will know that 
Clement is, who is to be your instructor after me. For it were too much for me now to go into details. 
However, if ye be of one mind, you shall be able to reach the haven of rest, where is the peaceful city of 
the great King. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE VESSEL OF THE CHURCH 


“For the whole business of the Church is like unto a great ship, bearing through a violent storm men who 
are of many places, and who desire to inhabit the city of the good kingdom. Let, therefore, God be your 
shipmaster; and let the pilot be likened to Christ, the mate to the bishop, and the sailors to the deacons, 
the midshipmen to the catechists, the multitude of the brethren to the passengers, the world to the sea; 
the foul winds to temptations, persecutions, and dangers; and all manner of afflictions to the waves; the 
land winds and their squalls to the discourses of deceivers and false prophets; the promontories and 
rugged rocks to the judges in high places threatening terrible things; the meetings of two seas, and the 
wild places, to unreasonable men and those who doubt of the promises of truth. Let hypocrites be 


regarded as like to pirates. Moreover, account the strong whirlpool, and the Tartarean Charybdis, and 
murderous wrecks, and deadly founderings, to be nought but sins. In order, therefore, that, sailing with a 
fair wind, you may safely reach the haven of the hoped-for city, pray so as to be heard. But prayers 
become audible by good deeds. 


CHAPTER XV 
INCIDENTS OF THE VOYAGE 


“Let therefore the passengers remain quiet, sitting in their own places, lest by disorder they occasion 
rolling or careening. Let the midshipmen give heed to the fare. Let the deacons neglect nothing with 
which they are entrusted; let the presbyters, like sailors, studiously arrange what is needful for each one. 
Let the bishop, as the mate, wakefully ponder the words of the pilot alone. Let Christ, even the Saviour, be 
loved as the pilot, and alone believed in the matters of which He speaks; and let all pray to God for a 
prosperous voyage. Let those sailing expect every tribulation, as travelling over a great and troubled sea, 
the world: sometimes, indeed, disheartened, persecuted, dispersed, hungry, thirsty, naked, hemmed in; 
and, again, sometimes united, congregated, at rest; but also sea-sick, giddy, vomiting, that is, confessing 
sins, like disease-producing bile,—I mean the sins proceeding from bitterness, and the evils accumulated 
from disorderly lusts, by the confession of which, as by vomiting, you are relieved of your disease, 
attaining healthful safety by means of carefulness. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE BISHOP’S LABOURS AND REWARD 


“But know all of you that the bishop labours more than you all; because each of you suffers his own 
affliction, but he his own and that of every one. Wherefore, O Clement, preside as a helper to every one 
according to your ability, being careful of the cares of all. Whence I know that in your undertaking the 
administration, I do not confer, but receive, a favour. But take courage and bear it generously, as knowing 
that God will recompense you when you enter the haven of rest, the greatest of blessings, a reward that 
cannot be taken from you, in proportion as you have undertaken more labour for the safety of all. So that, 
if many of the brethren should hate you on account of your lofty righteousness, their hatred shall nothing 
hurt you, but the love of the righteous God shall greatly benefit you. Therefore endeavour to shake off the 
praise that arises from injustice, and to attain the profitable praise that is from Christ on account of 
righteous administration.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE PEOPLE’S DUTIES 


Having said this, and more than this, he looked again upon the multitude, and said: “And you also, my 
beloved brethren and fellow-servants, be subject to the president of the truth in all things, knowing this, 
that he who grieves him has not received Christ, with whose chair he has been entrusted; and he who has 
not received Christ shall be regarded as having despised the Father; wherefore he shall be cast out of the 
good kingdom. On this account, endeavour to come to all the assemblies, lest as deserters you incur the 
charge of sin through the disheartening of your captain. Wherefore all of you think before all else of the 
things that relate to him, knowing this, that the wicked one, being the more hostile on account of every 
one of you, wars against him alone. Do you therefore strive to live in affection towards him, and in 
kindliness towards one another, and to obey him, in order that both he may be comforted and you may be 
saved. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


"AS A HEATHEN MAN AND A PUBLICAN.” 


“But some things also you ought of yourselves to consider, on account of his not being able to speak 
openly by reason of the plots. Such as: if he be hostile to any one, do not wait for his speaking; and do not 
take part with that man, but prudently follow the bishop’s will, being enemies to those to whom he is an 
enemy, and not conversing with those with whom he does not converse, in order that every one, desiring 
to have you all as his friends, may be reconciled to him and be saved, listening to his discourse. But if any 
one remain a friend of those to whom he is an enemy, and speak to those with whom he does not converse, 
he also himself is one of those who would waste the church. For, being with you in body, but not with you 
in judgment, he is against you; and is much worse than the open enemies from without, since with 
seeming friendship he disperses those who are within.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
INSTALLATION OF CLEMENT 


Having thus spoken, he laid his hands upon me in the presence of all, and compelled me to sit in his own 
chair. And when I was seated, he immediately said to me: “I entreat you, in the presence of all the 
brethren here, that whensoever I depart from this life, as depart I must, you send to James the brother of 
the Lord a brief account of your reasonings from your boyhood, and how from the beginning until now you 
have journeyed with me, hearing the discourses preached by me in every city, and seeing my deeds. And 
then at the end you will not fail to inform him of the manner of my death, as I said before. For that event 
will not grieve him very much, when he knows that I piously went through what it behoved me to suffer. 
And he will get the greatest comfort when he learns, that not an unlearned man, or one ignorant of life- 
giving words, or not knowing the rule of the Church, shall be entrusted with the chair of the teacher after 
me. For the discourse of a deceiver destroys the souls of the multitudes who hear.” 


CHAPTER XX 


CLEMENT’S OBEDIENCE 


Whence I, my lord James, having promised as I was ordered, have not failed to write in books by chapters 
the greater part of his discourses in every city, which have been already written to you, and sent by 
himself, as for a token; and thus I despatched them to you, inscribing them “Clement’s Epitome of the 
Popular Sermons of Peter.” However, I shall begin to set them forth, as I was ordered. 


THE CLEMENTINE HOMILIES 


BOOKS I. TO V. HAVE BEEN TRANSLATED BY REV. THOMAS SMITH, D.D.; BOOKS VI.-XII. BY PETER PETERSON, M.A.; 
AND BOOKS XIII.-XX. BY DR. DONALDSON. 


Homily I 


CHAPTER I 


BOYISH QUESTIONINGS 


I Clement, being a Roman citizen, even from my earliest youth was able to live chastely, my mind from my 
boyhood drawing away the lust that was in me to dejection and distress. For I had a habit of reasoning— 
how originating I know not—making frequent cogitations concerning death: When I die, shall I neither 
exist, nor shall any one ever have any remembrance of me, while boundless time bears all things of all 
men into forgetfulness? and shall I then be without being, or acquaintance with those who are; neither 
knowing nor being known, neither having been nor being? And has the world ever been made? and was 
there anything before it was made? For if it has been always, it shall also continue to be; but if it has been 
made, it shall also be dissolved. And after its dissolution, shall there ever be anything again, unless, 
perhaps, silence and forgetfulness? Or perhaps something shall be which is not possible now to conceive. 


CHAPTER II 
GOOD OUT OF EVIL 


As I pondered without ceasing these and such like questions—I know not whence arising—I had such 
bitter grief, that, becoming pale, I wasted away; and, what was most terrible, if at any time I wished to 
drive away this meditation as unprofitable, my suffering became all the more severe; and I grieved over 
this, not knowing that I had a fair inmate, even my thought, which was to be to me the cause of a blessed 
immortality, as I afterwards knew by experience, and gave thanks to God, the Lord of all. For it was by 
this thought, which at first afflicted me, that I was compelled to come to the search and the finding of 
things; and then I pitied those whom at first, through ignorance, I ventured to call blessed. 


CHAPTER III 
PERPLEXITY 


From my boyhood, then, being involved in such reasonings, in order to learn something definite, I used to 
resort to the schools of the philosophers. But nought else did I see than the setting up and the knocking 
down of doctrines, and strifes, and seeking for victory, and the arts of syllogisms, and the skill of 
assumptions; and sometimes one opinion prevailed,—as, for example, that the soul is immortal, and 
sometimes that it is mortal. If, therefore, at any time the doctrine prevailed that it is immortal, I was glad; 
and when the doctrine prevailed that it is mortal, I was grieved. And again, I was the more disheartened 
because I could not establish either doctrine to my satisfaction. However, I perceived that the opinions on 
subjects under discussion are taken as true or false, according to their defenders, and do not appear as 
they really are. Perceiving, therefore, now that the acceptance does not depend on the real nature of the 
subjects discussed, but that opinions are proved to be true or false, according to ability of those who 
defend them, I was still more than ever at a loss in regard of things. Wherefore I groaned from the depth 
of my soul. For neither was I able to establish anything, nor could I shake off the consideration of such 
things, though, as I said before, I wished it. For although I frequently charged myself to be at peace, in 
some way or other thoughts on these subjects, accompanied with a feeling of pleasure, would come into 
my mind. 


CHAPTER IV 


MORE PERPLEXITY 


And again, living in doubt, I said to myself, Why do I labour in vain, when the matter is clear, that if I lose 
existence when I die, it is not fitting that I should distress myself now while I do exist? Wherefore I shall 
reserve my grief till that day, when, ceasing to exist, I shall not be affected with grief. But if I am to exist, 
what does it profit me now to distress myself gratuitously? And immediately after this another reasoning 
assailed me; for I said, Shall I not have something worse to suffer then than that which distresses me now, 
if I have not lived piously; and shall I not be delivered over, according to the doctrines of some 
philosophers, to Pyriphlegethon and Tartarus, like Sisyphus, or Tityus, or Ixion, or Tantalus, and be 
punished for ever in Hades? But again I replied, saying: But there are no such things as these. Yet again I 
said: But if there be? Therefore, said I, since the matter is uncertain, the safer plan is for me rather to live 
piously. But how shall I be able, for the sake of righteousness, to subdue bodily pleasures, looking, as I do, 
to an uncertain hope? But I am neither fully persuaded what is that righteous thing that is pleasing to 


God, nor do I know whether the soul is immortal or mortal. Neither can I find any well-established 
doctrine, nor can I abstain from such debatings. 


CHAPTER V 
A RESOLUTION 


What, then, am I to do, unless this? I shall go into Egypt, and I shall become friendly with the hierophants 
of the shrines, and with the prophets; and I shall seek and find a magician, and persuade him with large 
bribes to effect the calling up of a soul, which is called necromancy, as if I were going to inquire of it 
concerning some business. And the inquiry shall be for the purpose of learning whether the soul is 
immortal. But the answer of the soul that it is immortal shall not give me the knowledge from its speaking 
or my hearing, but only from its being seen; so that, seeing it with my very eyes, I may have a self- 
sufficient and fit assurance, from the very fact of its appearing, that it exists; and never again shall the 
uncertain words of hearing be able to overturn the things which the eyes have made their own. However, I 
submitted this very plan to a certain companion who was a philosopher; and he counselled me not to 
venture upon it, and that on many accounts. “For if,” said he, “the soul shall not listen to the magician, 
you will live with an evil conscience, as having acted against the laws which forbid the doing of these 
things. But if it shall listen to him, then, besides your living with an evil conscience, I think that matters of 
piety will not be promoted to you on account of your making this attempt. For they say that the Deity is 
angry with those who disturb souls after their release from the body.” And I, when I heard this, became 
indeed more backward to undertake such a thing, but I did not abandon my original plan; but I was 
distressed, as being hindered in the execution of it. 


CHAPTER VI 
TIDINGS FROM JUDAEA 


And, not to discuss such matters to you in a long speech, while I was occupied with such reasonings and 
doings, a certain report, taking its rise in the spring-time, in the reign of Tiberius Caesar, gradually grew 
everywhere, and ran through the world as truly the good tidings of God, being unable to stifle the counsel 
of God in silence. Therefore it everywhere became greater and louder, saying that a certain One in Judaea, 
beginning in the spring season, was preaching to the Jews the kingdom of the invisible God, and saying 
that whoever of them would reform his manner of living should enjoy it. And in order that He might be 
believed that He uttered these things full of the Godhead, He wrought many wonderful miracles and signs 
by His mere command, as having received power from God. For He made the deaf to hear, the blind to 
see, the lame to walk, raised up the bowed down, drove away every disease, put to flight every demon; 
and even scabbed lepers, by only looking on Him from a distance, were sent away cured by Him; and the 
dead being brought to Him, were raised; and there was nothing which He could not do. And as time 
advanced, so much the greater, through the arrival of more persons, and the stronger grew—I say not now 
the report, but—the truth of the thing; for now at length there were meetings in various places for 
consultation and inquiry as to who He might be that had appeared, and what was His purpose. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE GOSPEL IN ROME 


And then in the same year, in the autumn season, a certain one, standing in a public place, cried and said, 
“Men of Rome, hearken. The Son of God is come in Judaea, proclaiming eternal life to all who will, if they 
shall live according to the counsel of the Father, who hath sent Him. Wherefore change your manner of 
life from the worse to the better, from things temporal to things eternal; for know ye that there is one 
God, who is in heaven, whose world ye unrighteously dwell in before His righteous eyes. But if ye be 
changed, and live according to His counsel, then, being born into the other world, and becoming eternal, 
ye shall enjoy His unspeakable good things. But if ye be unbelieving, your souls, after the dissolution of 
the body, shall be thrown into the place of fire, where, being punished eternally, they shall repent of their 
unprofitable deeds. For every one, the term of repentance is the present life.” I therefore, when I heard 
these things, was grieved, because no one among so great multitudes, hearing such an announcement, 
said: I shall go into Judaea, that I may know if this man who tells us these things speaks the truth, that the 
Son of God has come into Judaea, for the sake of a good and eternal hope, revealing the will of the Father 
who sent Him. For it is no small matter which they say that He preaches: for He asserts that the souls of 
some, being themselves immortal, shall enjoy eternal good things; and that those of others, being thrown 
into unquenchable fire, shall be punished for ever. 


CHAPTER VIII 
DEPARTURE FROM ROME 


While I spoke thus concerning others, I also lectured myself, saying, Why do I blame others, being myself 
guilty of the very same crime of heedlessness? But I shall hasten into Judaea, having first arranged my 


affairs. And when I had thus made up my mind, there occurred a long time of delay, my worldly affairs 
being difficult to arrange. Therefore, meditating further on the nature of life, that by involving men in 
hope it lays snares for those who are making haste, yea, and how much time I had been robbed of while 
tossed by hopes, and that we men die while thus occupied, I left all my affairs as they were, and sped to 
Portus; and coming to the harbour, and being taken on board a ship, I was borne by adverse winds to 
Alexandria instead of Judaea; and being detained there by stress of weather, I consorted with the 
philosophers, and told them about the rumour and the sayings of him who had appeared in Rome. And 
they answered that indeed they knew nothing of him who had appeared in Rome; but concerning Him who 
was born in Judaea, and who was said by the report to be the Son of God, they had heard from many who 
had come from thence, and had learned respecting all the wonderful things that He did with a word. 


CHAPTER IX 
PREACHING OF BARNABAS 


And when I said that I wished I could meet with some one of those who had seen Him, they immediately 
brought me to one, saying, “There is one here who not only is acquainted with Him, but is also of that 
country, a Hebrew, by name Barnabas, who says that he himself is one of His disciples; and hereabouts he 
resides, and readily announces to those who will the terms of His promise.” Then I went with them; and 
when I came, I stood listening to his words with the crowd that stood round him; and I perceived that he 
was speaking the truth not with dialectic art, but was setting forth simply and without preparation what 
he had heard and seen the manifested Son of God do and say. And even from the crowd who stood around 
him he produced many witnesses of the miracles and discourses which he narrated. 


CHAPTER X 
CAVILS OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 


But while the multitudes were favourably disposed towards the things that he so artlessly spoke, the 
philosophers, impelled by their worldly learning, set upon laughing at him and making sport of him, 
upbraiding and reproaching him with excessive presumption, making use of the great armoury of 
syllogisms. But he set aside their babbling, and did not enter into their subtle questioning, but without 
embarrassment went on with what he was saying. And then one of them asked, Wherefore it was that a 
gnat, although it be so small, and has six feet, has wings also; while an elephant, the largest of beasts, is 
wingless, and has but four feet? But he, after the question had been put, resuming his discourse, which 
had been interrupted, as though he had answered the question, resumed his original discourse, only 
making use of this preface after each interruption: We have a commission only to tell you the words and 
the wondrous doings of Him who sent us; and instead of logical demonstration, we present to you many 
witnesses from amongst yourselves who stand by, whose faces I remember, as living images. These 
sufficient testimonies it is left to your choice to submit to, or to disbelieve. But I shall not cease to declare 
unto you what is for your profit; for to be silent were to me a loss, and to disbelieve is ruin to you. But 
indeed I could give answers to your frivolous questions, if you asked them through love of truth. But the 
reason of the different structure of the gnat and elephant it is not fitting to tell to those who are ignorant 
of the God of all.” 


CHAPTER XI 


CLEMENT’S ZEAL 


When he said this, they all, as in concert, set up a shout of laughter, trying to silence him and put him out, 
as a barbarous madman. But I, seeing this, and seized, I know not how, with enthusiasm, could no longer 
keep silence with righteous indignation, but boldly cried out, saying, “Well has God ordained that His 
counsel should be incapable of being received by you, foreseeing you to be unworthy, as appears 
manifestly to such of those who are now present as have minds capable of judging. For whereas now 
heralds of His counsel have been sent forth, not making a show of grammatical art, but setting forth His 
will in simple and in artificial words, so that whosoever hear can understand what is spoken, and not with 
any invidious feeling, as though unwilling to offer it to all; you come here, and besides your not 
understanding what is for your advantage, to your own injury you laugh at the truth, which, to your 
condemnation, consorts with the barbarians, and which you will not entertain when it visits you, by reason 
of your wickedness and the plainness of its words, lest you be convicted of being merely lovers of words, 
and not lovers of truth and lovers of wisdom. How long will you be learning to speak, who have not the 
power of speech? For many sayings of yours are not worth one word. What, then, will your Grecian 
multitude say, being of one mind, if, as he says, there shall be a judgment? “Why, O God, didst Thou not 
proclaim to us Thy counsel?” Shall you not, if you be thought worthy of an answer at all, be told this? “I, 
knowing before the foundation of the world all characters that were to be, acted towards each one by 
anticipation according to his deserts without making it known; but wishing to give full assurance to those 
who have fled to me that this is so, and to explain why from the beginning, and in the first ages, I did not 
suffer my counsel to be publicly proclaimed; I now, in the end of the world, have sent heralds to proclaim 
my will, and they are insulted and flouted by those who will not be benefited, and who wilfully reject my 


friendship. Oh, great wrong! The preachers are exposed to danger even to the loss of life, and that by the 
men who are called to salvation. 


CHAPTER XII 
CLEMENT’S REBUKE OF THE PEOPLE 


“And this wrongful treatment of my heralds would have been against all from the beginning, if from the 
beginning the unworthy had been called to salvation. For that which is now done wrongfully by these men 
serves to the vindication of my righteous foreknowledge, that it was well that I did not choose from the 
beginning to expose uselessly to public contempt the word which is worthy of honour; but determined to 
suppress it, as being honourable, not indeed from those who were worthy from the beginning—for to them 
also I imparted it—but from those, and such as those, unworthy, as you see them to be,—those who hate 
me, and who will not love themselves. And now, give over laughing at this man, and hear me with respect 
to his announcement, or let any one of the hearers who pleases answer. And do not bark like vicious dogs, 
deafening with disorderly clamour the ears of those who would be saved, ye unrighteous and God-haters, 
and perverting the saving method to unbelief. How shall you be able to obtain pardon, who scorn him who 
is sent to speak to you of the Godhead of God? And this you do towards a man whom you ought to have 
received on account of his good-will towards you, even if he did not speak truth.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
CLEMENT INSTRUCTED BY BARNABAS 


While I spake these words, and others to the same effect, there arose a great excitement among the 
crowd; and some as pitying Barnabas, sympathized with me; but others, being senseless, terribly gnashed 
their teeth against me. But, as the evening had already come, I took Barnabas by the hand, and by force 
conducted him, against his will, to my lodging, and constrained him to remain there, lest some one might 
lay hands on him. And having spent several days, and instructed me briefly in the true doctrine, as well as 
he could in a few days, he said that he should hasten into Judaea for the observance of the festival, and 
also because he wished for the future to consort with those of his own nation. 


CHAPTER XIV 


DEPARTURE OF BARNABAS 


But it plainly appeared to me that he was disconcerted. For when I said to him, “Only set forth to me the 
words which you have heard of the Man who has appeared, and I will adorn them with my speech, and 
preach the counsel of God; and if you do so, within a few days I will sail with you, for I greatly desire to go 
to the land of Judaea, and perhaps I shall dwell with you all my life;’—when he heard this, he answered: 
“Tf you wish to inquire into our affairs, and to learn what is for your advantage, sail with me at once. But if 
you will not, I shall now give you directions to my house, and that of those whom you wish to meet, that 
when you choose to come you may find us. For I shall set out to-morrow for my home.” And when I saw 
that he could not be prevailed upon, I went with him as far as the harbour; and having learned of him the 
directions which he had promised to give me for finding the dwellings, I said to him, “Were it not that to- 
morrow I am to recover a debt that is due to me, I should straightway set sail with you. But I shall soon 
overtake you.” And having said this, and having given him in charge to those who commanded the ship, I 
returned grieving, remembering him as an excellent and dear friend. 


CHAPTER XV 
INTRODUCTION TO PETER 


But having spent some days, and not having been able to recover the whole debt, for the sake of speed I 
neglected the balance, as being a hindrance, and myself also set sail for Judaea, and in fifteen days 
arrived at Caesarea Stratonis. And when I had landed, and was seeking for a lodging, I learned that one 
named Peter, who was the most esteemed disciple of the Man who had appeared in Judaea, and had done 
signs and wonders, was going to have a verbal controversy next day with Simon, a Samaritan of Gitthi. 
When I heard this, I begged to be shown his lodging; and as soon as I learned it, I stood before the door. 
And those who were in the house, seeing me, discussed the question who I was, and whence I had come. 
And, behold, Barnabas came out; and as soon as he saw me he embraced me, rejoicing greatly, and 
weeping. And he took me by the hand, and conducted me to where Peter was, saying to me, “This is Peter, 
of whom I told you as being the greatest in the wisdom of God, and I have spoken to him of you 
continually. Therefore enter freely, for I have told him your excellent qualities, without falsehood; and, at 
the same time, have disclosed to him your intention, so that he himself also is desirous to see you. 
Therefore I offer him a great gift when by my hands I present you to him.” Thus saying, he presented me, 
and said, “This, O Peter, is Clement.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
PETER’S SALUTATION 


Then the blessed man, springing forward as soon as he heard my name, kissed me; and making me sit 
down, straightway said, “You acted nobly in entertaining Barnabas, a herald of the truth, to the honour of 
the living God, being magnanimously not ashamed, nor fearing the resentment of the rude multitude. 
Blessed shall you be. For as you thus with all honour entertained the ambassador of the truth, so also 
truth herself shall constitute you, who are a stranger, a citizen of her own city. And thus you shall greatly 
rejoice, because you have now lent a small favour; I mean the kindness of good words. You shall be heir of 
blessings which are both eternal and cannot possibly be taken from you. And do not trouble yourself to 
detail to me your manner of life; for the veracious Barnabas has detailed to us everything relating to you, 
making favourable mention of you almost every day. And in order that I may tell to you briefly, as to a 
genuine friend, what is in hand, travel with us, unless anything hinders you, partaking of the words of 
truth which I am going to speak from city to city, as far as Rome itself. And if you wish to say anything, 
speak on.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
QUESTIONS PROPOUNDED 


Then I set forth my purpose from the beginning, and how I had spent myself upon difficult questions, and 
all the things that I disclosed to you at the outset, so that I need not write the same things again. Then I 
said, “I hold myself in readiness to journey with you; for this, I know not how, I gladly wish. However, I 
wish first to be convinced concerning the truth, that I may know whether the soul is mortal or immortal; 
and whether, if it is eternal, it is to be judged concerning the things which it hath done here. Also, 
whether there is anything that is righteous and well-pleasing to God; and whether the world was made, 
and for what end it was made; and whether it shall be dissolved; and if it shall be dissolved, whether it 
shall be made better, or shall not be at all.” And not to mention them in detail, I said that I wished to learn 
these things, and things consequent upon these. And to this he answered: “I shall shortly convey to you, O 
Clement, the knowledge of the things that are; and even now listen. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
CAUSES OF IGNORANCE 


“The will of God has been kept in obscurity in many ways. In the first place, there is evil instruction, 
wicked association, terrible society, unseemly discourses, wrongful prejudice. Thereby is error, then 
fearlessness, unbelief, fornication, covetousness, vainglory; and ten thousand other such evils, filling the 
world as a quantity of smoke fills a house, have obscured the sight of the men inhabiting the world, and 
have not suffered them to look up and become acquainted with God the Creator from the delineation of 
Himself which He has given, and to know what is pleasing to Him. Wherefore it behoves the lovers of 
truth, crying out inwardly from their breasts, to call for aid, with truth-loving reason, that some one living 
within the house which is filled with smoke may approach and open the door, so that the light of the sun 
which is without may be admitted into the house, and the smoke of the fire which is within may be driven 
out. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE TRUE PROPHET 


“Now the Man who is the helper I call the true Prophet; and He alone is able to enlighten the souls of 
men, so that with our own eyes we may be able to see the way of eternal salvation. But otherwise it is 
impossible, as you also know, since you said a little while ago that every doctrine is set up and pulled 
down, and the same is thought true or false, according to the power of him who advocates it; so that 
doctrines do not appear as they are, but take the appearance of being or not being truth or falsehood from 
those who advocate them. On this account the whole business of religion needed a true prophet, that he 
might tell us things that are, as they are, and how we must believe concerning all things. So that it is first 
necessary to test the prophet by every prophetic sign, and having ascertained that he is true, thereafter to 
believe him in every thing, and not to sit in judgment upon his several sayings, but to receive them as 
certain, being accepted indeed by seeming faith, yet by sure judgment. For by our initial proof, and by 
strict inquiry on every side, all things are received with right reason. Wherefore before all things it is 
necessary to seek after the true Prophet, because without Him it is impossible that any certainty can come 
to men.” 


CHAPTER XX 
PETER’S SATISFACTION WITH CLEMENT 


And, at the same time, he satisfied me by expounding to me who He is, and how He is found, and holding 
Him forth to me as truly to be found, showing that the truth is more manifest to the ear by the discourse 
of the prophet than things that are seen with the eye; so that I was astonished, and wondered that no one 
sees those things which are sought after by all, though they lie before him. However, having written this 
discourse concerning the Prophet by his order, he caused the volume to be despatched to you from 
Caesarea Stratonis, saying that he had a charge from you to send his discourses and his acts year by year. 
Thus, on the very first day, beginning only concerning the prophet of the truth, he confirmed me in every 
respect; and then he spoke thus: “Henceforth give heed to the discussions that take place between me 
and those on the other side; and even if I come off at a disadvantage, I am not afraid of your ever doubting 
of the truth that has been delivered to you, knowing well that I seem to be beaten, but not the doctrine 
that has been delivered to us by the Prophet. However, I hope not to come off in our inquiries at a 
disadvantage with men who have understanding—I mean lovers of truth, who are able to know what 
discourses are specious, artificial, and pleasant, and what are unartificial and simple, trusting only to the 
truth that is conveyed through them.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
UNALTERABLE CONVICTION 


When he had thus spoken, I answered: “Now do I thank God; for as I wished to be convinced, so He has 
vouchsafed to me. However, so far as concerns me, be you so far without anxiety that I shall never doubt; 
so much so, that if you yourself should ever wish to remove me from the prophetic doctrine, you should 
not be able, so well do I know what I have received. And do not think that it is a great thing that I promise 
you that I shall never doubt; for neither I myself, nor any man who has heard your discourse concerning 
the Prophet, can ever doubt of the true doctrine, having first heard and understood what is the truth of 
the prophetic announcement. Wherefore have confidence in the God-willed dogma; for every art of 
wickedness has been conquered. For against prophecy, neither arts of discourses, nor tricks of sophisms, 
nor syllogisms, nor any other contrivance, can prevail anything; that is, if he who has heard the true 
Prophet really is desirous of truth, and does not give heed to aught else under pretext of truth. So that, 
my lord Peter, be not disconcerted, as though you had presented the greatest good to a senseless person; 
for you have presented it to one sensible of the favour, and who cannot be seduced from the truth that has 
been committed to him. For I know that it is one of those things which one wishes to receive quickly, and 
not to attain slowly. Therefore I know that I should not despise, on account of the quickness with which I 
have got it, what has been committed to me, what is incomparable, and what alone is safe.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


THANKSGIVING 


When I had thus spoken, Peter said: “I give thanks to God, both for your salvation and for my satisfaction. 
For I am truly pleased to know that you apprehend what is the greatness of prophecy. Since, then, as you 
say, if 1 myself should ever wish—which God forbid—to transfer you to another doctrine, I shall not be able 
to persuade you, begin from to-morrow to attend upon me in the discussions with the adversaries. And to- 
morrow I have one with Simon Magus.” And having spoken thus, and he himself having partaken of food 
in private, he ordered me also to partake; and having blessed the food, and having given thanks after 
being satisfied, and having giving me an account of this matter, he went on to say: “May God grant you in 
all things to be made like unto me, and having been baptized, to partake of the same table with me.” And 
having thus spoken, he enjoined me to go to rest; for now indeed my bodily nature demanded sleep. 


Homily IT 


CHAPTER I 


PETER’S ATTENDANTS 


Therefore the next day, I Clement, awaking from sleep before dawn, and learning that Peter was astir, and 
was conversing with his attendants concerning the worship of God (there were sixteen of them, and I have 
thought good to set forth their names, as I subsequently learned them, that you may also know who they 
were. The first of them was Zacchaeus, who was once a publican, and Sophonias his brother; Joseph and 
his foster-brother Michaias; also Thomas and Eliezer the twins; also AEneas and Lazarus the priests; 
besides also Elisaeus, and Benjamin the son of Saphrus; as also Rubilus and Zacharias the builders; and 
Ananias and Haggaeus the Jamminians; and Nicetas and Aquila the friends),—accordingly I went in and 
saluted him, and at his request sat down. 


CHAPTER II 
A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND BODY 


And he, breaking off the discourse in which he was engaged, assured me, by way of apology, why he had 
not awakened me that I might hear his discourses, assigning as the reason the discomfort of my voyage. 
As he wished this to be dispelled, he had suffered me to sleep. “For,” said he, “whenever the soul is 
distracted concerning some bodily want, it does not properly approach the instructions that are presented 
to it. On this account I am not willing to converse, either with those who are greatly grieving through 
some calamity, or are immoderately angry, or are turned to the frenzy of love, or are suffering under 
bodily exhaustion, or are distressed with the cares of life, or are harassed with any other sufferings, 
whose soul, as I said, being downcast, and sympathizing with the suffering body, occupies also its own 
intelligence therewith. 


CHAPTER III 


FOREWARNED IS FOREARMED 


“And let it not be said, Is it not, then, proper to present comforts and admonitions to those who are in any 
bad case? To this I answer, that if, indeed, any one is able, let him present them; but if not, let him bide his 
time. For I know that all things have their proper season. Wherefore it is proper to ply men with words 
which strengthen the soul in anticipation of evil; so that, if at any time any evil comes upon them, the 
mind, being forearmed with the right argument, may be able to bear up under that which befalls it: for 
then the mind knows in the crisis of the struggle to have recourse to him who succoured it by good 
counsel. 


CHAPTER IV 
A REQUEST 


“However, I have learned, O Clement, how that in Alexandria Barnabas perfectly expounded to you the 
word respecting prophecy. Was it not so?” I answered, “Yes, and exceeding well.” Then Peter: “Therefore 
it is not necessary now to occupy with the instructions which you know, the time which may serve us for 
other instructions which you do not know.” Then said I: “You have rightly said, O Peter. But vouchsafe this 
to me, who purpose always to attend upon you, continuously to expound to me, a delighted hearer, the 
doctrine of the Prophet. For, apart from Him, as I learned from Barnabas, it is impossible to learn the 
truth.” 


CHAPTER V 


EXCELLENCE OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUE PROPHET 


And Peter, being greatly pleased with this, answered: “Already hath the rectifying process taken its end, 
as regards you, knowing as you do the greatness of the infallible prophecy, without which it is impossible 
for any one to receive that which is supremely profitable. For of many and diverse blessings which are in 
the things which are or which may be, the most blessed of all—whether it be eternal life, or perpetual 
health, or a perfect understanding, or light, or joy, or immortality, or whatever else there is or that can be 
supremely good in the nature of things—cannot be possessed without first knowing things as they are; 


and this knowledge cannot be otherwise obtained than by first becoming acquainted with the Prophet of 
the truth. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE TRUE PROPHET 


“Now the Prophet of the truth is He who always knows all things—things past as they were, things 
present as they are, things future as they shall be; sinless, merciful, alone entrusted with the declaration 
of the truth. Read, and you shall find that those were deceived who thought that they had found the truth 
of themselves. For this is peculiar to the Prophet, to declare the truth, even as it is peculiar to the sun to 
bring the day. Wherefore, as many as have even desired to know the truth, but have not had the good 
fortune to learn it from Him, have not found it, but have died seeking it. For how can he find the truth who 
seeks it from his own ignorance? And even if he find it, he does not know it, and passes it by as if it were 
not. Nor yet shall he be able to obtain possession of the truth from another, who, in like manner, promises 
to him knowledge from ignorance; excepting only the knowledge of morality and things of that sort, which 
can be known through reason, which affords to every one the knowledge that he ought not to wrong 
another, through his not wishing himself to be wronged. 


CHAPTER VII 
UNAIDED QUEST OF TRUTH PROFITLESS 


“All therefore who ever sought the truth, trusting to themselves to be able to find it, fell into a snare. This 
is what both the philosophers of the Greeks, and the more intelligent of the barbarians, have suffered. For, 
applying themselves to things visible, they have given decisions by conjecture on things not apparent, 
thinking that that was truth which at any time presented itself to them as such. For, like persons who 
know the truth, they, still seeking the truth, reject some of the suppositions that are presented to them, 
and lay hold of others, as if they knew, while they do not know, what things are true and what are false. 
And they dogmatize concerning truth, even those who are seeking after truth, not knowing that he who 
seeks truth cannot learn it from his own wandering. For not even, as I said, can he recognise her when 
she stands by him, since he is unacquainted with her. 


CHAPTER VIII 


TEST OF TRUTH 


“And it is by no means that which is true, but that which is pleasing, which persuades every one who 
seeks to learn from himself. Since, therefore, one thing is pleasing to one, and another to another, one 
thing prevails over one as truth, and another thing over another. But the truth is that which is approved 
by the Prophet, not that which is pleasant to each individual. For that which is one would be many, if the 
pleasing were the true; which is impossible. Wherefore also the Grecian philologers—rather than 
philosophers—going about matters by conjectures, have dogmatized much and diversely, thinking that the 
apt sequence of hypotheses is truth, not knowing that when they have assigned to themselves false 
beginnings, their conclusion has corresponded with the beginning. 


CHAPTER IX 
"THE WEAK THINGS OF THE WORLD.” 


“Whence a man ought to pass by all else, and commit himself to the Prophet of the truth alone. And we 
are all able to judge of Him, whether he is a prophet, even although we be wholly unlearned, and novices 
in sophisms, and unskilled in geometry, and uninitiated in music. For God, as caring for all, has made the 
discovery concerning Himself easier to all, in order that neither the barbarians might be powerless, nor 
the Greeks unable to find Him. Therefore the discovery concerning Him is easy; and thus it is:— 


CHAPTER X 
TEST OF THE PROPHET 


“Tf he is a Prophet, and is able to know how the world was made, and the things that are in it, and the 
things that shall be to the end, if He has foretold us anything, and we have ascertained that it has been 
perfectly accomplished, we easily believe that the things shall be which He says are to be, from the things 
that have been already; we believe Him, I say, as not only knowing, but foreknowing. To whom then, 
however limited an understanding he may have, does it not appear, that it behoves us, with respect to the 
things that are pleasing to God, to believe beyond all others Him who beyond all men knows, even though 
He has not learned? Wherefore, if any one should be unwilling to concede the power of knowing the truth 
to such an one—I mean to Him who has foreknowledge through the divinity of the Spirit that is in Him— 
conceding the power of knowing to any one else, is he not void of understanding, in conceding to him who 


is no prophet, that power of knowing which he would not concede to the Prophet? 


CHAPTER XI 


IGNORANCE, KNOWLEDGE, FOREKNOWLEDGE 


“Wherefore, before all things, we must test the Prophet with all judgment by means of the prophetic 
promise; and having ascertained Him to be the Prophet, we must undoubtingly follow the other words of 
His teaching; and having confidence concerning things hoped for, we must conduct ourselves according to 
the first judgment, knowing that He who tells us these things has not a nature to lie. Wherefore, if any of 
the things that are afterwards spoken by Him do not appear to us to be well spoken, we must know that it 
is not that it has been spoken amiss, but that it is that we have not conceived it aright. For ignorance does 
not judge knowledge, and so neither is knowledge competent truly to judge foreknowledge; but 
foreknowledge affords knowledge to the ignorant. 


CHAPTER XII 


DOCTRINE OF THE TRUE PROPHET 


“Hence, O beloved Clement, if you would know the things pertaining to God, you have to learn them from 
Him alone, because He alone knows the truth. For if any one else knows anything, he has received it from 
Him or from His disciples. And this is His doctrine and true proclamation, that there is one God, whose 
work the world is; who being altogether righteous, shall certainly at some time render to every one 
according to his deeds. 


CHAPTER XIII 
FUTURE REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS 


“For there is every necessity, that he who says that God is by His nature righteous, should believe also 
that the souls of men are immortal: for where would be His justice, when some, having lived piously, have 
been evil-treated, and sometimes violently cut off, while others who have been wholly impious, and have 
indulged in luxurious living, have died the common death of men? Since therefore, without all 
contradiction, God who is good is also just, He shall not otherwise be known to be just, unless the soul 
after its separation from the body be immortal, so that the wicked man, being in hell, as having here 
received his good things, may there be punished for his sins; and the good man, who has been punished 
here for his sins, may then, as in the bosom of the righteous, be constituted an heir of good things. Since 
therefore God is righteous, it is fully evident to us that there is a judgment, and that souls are immortal. 


CHAPTER XIV 
RIGHTEOUSNESS AND UNRIGHTEOUSNESS 


“But if any one, according to the opinion of this Simon the Samaritan, will not admit that God is just, to 
whom then can any one ascribe justice, or the possibility of it? For if the Root of all have it not, there is 
every necessity to think that it must be impossible to find it in human nature, which, is, as it were, the 
fruit. And if it is to be found in man, how much more in God! But if righteousness can be found nowhere, 
neither in God nor in man, then neither can unrighteousness. But there is such a thing as righteousness, 
for unrighteousness takes its name from the existence of righteousness; for it is called unrighteousness, 
when righteousness is compared with it, and is found to be opposite to it. 


CHAPTER XV 
PAIRS 


“Hence therefore God, teaching men with respect to the truth of existing things, being Himself one, has 
distinguished all principles into pairs and opposites, Himself being one and sole God from the beginning, 
having made heaven and earth, day and night, light and fire, sun and moon, life and death. But man alone 
amongst these He made self-controlling, having a fitness to be either righteous or unrighteous. To him 
also he hath varied the figures of combinations, placing before him small things first, and great ones 
afterwards, such as the world and eternity. But the world that now is, is temporary; that which shall be, is 
eternal. First is ignorance, then knowledge. So also has He arranged the leaders of prophecy. For, since 
the present world is female, as a mother bringing forth the souls of her children, but the world to come is 
male, as a father receiving his children from their mother, therefore in this world there come a succession 
of prophets, as being sons of the world to come, and having knowledge of men. And if pious men had 
understood this mystery, they would never have gone astray, but even now they should have known that 
Simon, who now enthralls all men, is a fellow-worker of error and deceit. Now, the doctrine of the 
prophetic rule is as follows. 


CHAPTER XVI 
MAN’S WAYS OPPOSITE TO GOD’S 


“As in the beginning God, who is one, like a right hand and a left, made the heavens first and then the 
earth, so also He constituted all the combinations in order; but upon men He no more does this, but varies 
all the combinations. For whereas from Him the greater things come first, and the inferior second, we find 
the opposite in men—the first worse, and the second superior. Therefore from Adam, who was made after 
the image of God, there sprang first the unrighteous Cain, and then the righteous Abel. Again, from him 
who amongst you is called Deucalion, two forms of spirits were sent forth, the impure namely, and the 
pure, first the black raven, and then the white dove. From Abraham also, the patriarchs of our nation, two 
firsts sprang—Ishmael first, then Isaac, who was blessed of God. And from Isaac himself, in like manner, 
there were again two—Esau the profane, and Jacob the pious. So, first in birth, as the first born in the 
world, was the high priest Aaron, then the lawgiver Moses. 


CHAPTER XVII 


FIRST THE WORSE, THEN THE BETTER 


“In like manner, the combination with respect to Elias, which behoved to have come, has been willingly 
put off to another time, having determined to enjoy it conveniently hereafter. Wherefore, also, he who was 
among those born of woman came first; then he who was among the sons of men came second. It were 
possible, following this order, to perceive to what series Simon belongs, who came before me to the 
Gentiles, and to which I belong who have come after him, and have come in upon him as light upon 
darkness, as knowledge upon ignorance, as healing upon disease. And thus, as the true Prophet has told 
us, a false prophet must first come from some deceiver; and then, in like manner, after the removal of the 
holy place, the true Gospel must be secretly sent abroad for the rectification of the heresies that shall be. 
After this, also, towards the end, Antichrist must first come, and then our Jesus must be revealed to be 
indeed the Christ; and after this, the eternal light having sprung up, all the things of darkness must 
disappear. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
MISTAKE ABOUT SIMON MAGUS 


“Since, then, as I said, some men do not know the rule of combination, thence they do not know who is my 
precursor Simon. For if he were known, he would not be believed; but now, not being known, he is 
improperly believed; and though his deeds are those of a hater, he is loved; and though an enemy, he is 
received as a friend; and though he be death, he is desired as a saviour; and though fire, he is esteemed 
as light; and though a deceiver, he is believed as a speaker of truth.” 


Then I Clement, when I heard this, said, “Who then, I pray you, is this who is such a deceiver? I should 
like to be informed.” Then said Peter: “If you wish to learn, it is in your power to know it from those from 
whom I also got accurate information on all points respecting him. 


CHAPTER XIX 
JUSTA, A PROSELYTE 


“There is amongst us one Justa, a Syro-Phoenician, by race a Canaanite, whose daughter was oppressed 
with a grievous disease. And she came to our Lord, crying out, and entreating that He would heal her 
daughter. But He, being asked also by us, said, It is not lawful to heal the Gentiles, who are like to dogs on 
account of their using various meats and practices, while the table in the kingdom has been given to the 
sons of Israel.’ But she, hearing this, and begging to partake like a dog of the crumbs that fall from this 
table, having changed what she was, by living like the sons of the kingdom, she obtained healing for her 
daughter, as she asked. For she being a Gentile, and remaining in the same course of life, He would not 
have healed had she remained a Gentile, on account of its not being lawful to heal her as a Gentile. 


CHAPTER XX 
DIVORCED FOR THE FAITH 


“She, therefore, having taken up a manner of life according to the law, was, with the daughter who had 
been healed, driven out from her home by her husband, whose sentiments were opposed to ours. But she, 
being faithful to her engagements, and being in affluent circumstances, remained a widow herself, but 
gave her daughter in marriage to a certain man who was attached to the true faith, and who was poor. 
And, abstaining from marriage for the sake of her daughter, she bought two boys and educated them, and 
had them in place of sons. And they being educated from their boyhood with Simon Magus, have learned 
all things concerning him. For such was their friendship, that they were associated with him in all things 


in which he wished to unite with them. 


CHAPTER XXI 


JUSTA’S ADOPTED SONS, ASSOCIATES WITH SIMON 


“These men having fallen in with Zacchaeus, who sojourned here, and having received the word of truth 
from him, and having repented of their former innovations, and immediately denouncing Simon as being 
privy with him in all things, as soon as I came to sojourn here, they came to me with their foster-mother, 
being presented to me by him, Zacchaeus, and ever since they continue with me, enjoying instructions in 
the truth.” When Peter had said this, he sent for them, and charged them that they should accurately 
relate to me all things concerning Simon. And they, having called God to witness that in nothing they 
would falsify, proceeded with the relation. 


CHAPTER XXII 
DOCTRINES OF SIMON 


First Aquila began to speak in this wise: “Listen, O dearest brother, that you may know accurately 
everything about this man, whose he is, and what, and whence; and what the things are which he does, 
and how and why he does them. This Simon is the son of Antonius and Rachel, a Samaritan by race, of the 
village of Gitthae, which is six schoeni distant from the city. He having disciplined himself greatly in 
Alexandria, and being very powerful in magic, and being ambitious, wishes to be accounted a certain 
supreme power, greater even than the God who created the world. And sometimes intimating that he is 
Christ, he styles himself the Standing One. And this epithet he employs, as intimating that he shall always 
stand, and as not having any cause of corruption so that his body should fall. And he neither says that the 
God who created the world is the Supreme, nor does he believe that the dead will be raised. He rejects 
Jerusalem, and substitutes Mount Gerizzim for it. Instead of our Christ, he proclaims himself. The things 
of the law he explains by his own presumption; and he says, indeed, that there is to be a judgment, but he 
does not expect it. For if he were persuaded that he shall be judged by God, he would not dare be impious 
towards God Himself. Whence some not knowing that, using religion as a cloak, he spoils the things of the 
truth, and faithfully believing the hope and the judgment which in some way he says are to be, are ruined. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


SIMON A DISCIPLE OF THE BAPTIST 


“But that he came to deal with the doctrines of religion happened on this wise. There was one John, a day- 
baptist, who was also, according to the method of combination, the forerunner of our Lord Jesus; and as 
the Lord had twelve apostles, bearing the number of the twelve months of the sun, so also he, John, had 
thirty chief men, fulfilling the monthly reckoning of the moon, in which number was a certain woman 
called Helena, that not even this might be without a dispensational significance. For a woman, being half 
aman, made up the imperfect number of the triacontad; as also in the case of the moon, whose revolution 
does not make the complete course of the month. But of these thirty, the first and the most esteemed by 
John was Simon; and the reason of his not being chief after the death of John was as follows:— 


CHAPTER XXIV 
ELECTIONEERING STRATAGEMS 


“He being absent in Egypt for the practice of magic, and John being killed, Dositheus desiring the 
leadership, falsely gave out that Simon was dead, and succeeded to the seat. But Simon, returning not 
long after, and strenuously holding by the place as his own, when he met with Dositheus did not demand 
the place, knowing that a man who has attained power beyond his expectations cannot be removed from 
it. Wherefore with pretended friendship he gives himself for a while to the second place, under Dositheus. 
But taking his place after a few days among the thirty fellow-disciples, he began to malign Dositheus as 
not delivering the instructions correctly. And this he said that he did, not through unwillingness to deliver 
them correctly, but through ignorance. And on one occasion, Dositheus, perceiving that this artful 
accusation of Simon was dissipating the opinion of him with respect to many, so that they did not think 
that he was the Standing One, came in a rage to the usual place of meeting, and finding Simon, struck him 
with a staff. But it seemed to pass through the body of Simon as if he had been smoke. Thereupon 
Dositheus, being confounded, said to him, If you are the Standing One, I also will worship you.’ Then 
Simon said that he was; and Dositheus, knowing that he himself was not the Standing One, fell down and 
worshipped; and associating himself with the twenty-nine chiefs, he raised Simon to his own place of 
repute; and thus, not many days after, Dositheus himself, while he (Simon) stood, fell down and died. 


CHAPTER XXV 


SIMON’S DECEIT 


“But Simon is going about in company with Helena, and even till now, as you see, is stirring up the people. 
And he says that he has brought down this Helena from the highest heavens to the world; being queen, as 
the all-bearing being, and wisdom, for whose sake, says he, the Greeks and barbarians fought, having 
before their eyes but an image of truth; for she, who really is the truth, was then with the chiefest god. 
Moreover, by cunningly explaining certain things of this sort, made up from Grecian myths, he deceives 
many; especially as he performs many signal marvels, so that if we did not know that he does these things 
by magic, we ourselves should also have been deceived. But whereas we were his fellow-labourers at the 
first, so long as he did such things without doing wrong to the interests of religion; now that he has madly 
begun to attempt to deceive those who are religious, we have withdrawn from him. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
HIS WICKEDNESS 


“For he even began to commit murder as himself disclosed to us, as a friend to friends, that, having 
separated the soul of a child from its own body by horrid incantations, as his assistant for the exhibition of 
anything that he pleased, and having drawn the likeness of the boy, he has it set up in the inner room 
where he sleeps, saying that he once formed the boy of air, by divine arts, and having painted his likeness, 
he gave him back again to the air. And he explains that he did the deed thus. He says that the first soul of 
man, being turned into the nature of heat, drew to itself, and sucked in the surrounding air, after the 
fashion of a gourd; and then that he changed it into water, when it was within the form of the spirit; and 
he said that he changed into the nature of blood the air that was in it, which could not be poured out on 
account of the consistency of the spirit, and that he made the blood solidified into flesh; then, the flesh 
being thus consolidated, that he exhibited a man not made from earth, but from air. And thus, having 
persuaded himself that he was able to make a new sort of man, he said that he reversed the changes, and 
again restored him to the air. And when he told this to others, he was believed; but by us who were 
present at his ceremonies he was religiously disbelieved. Wherefore we denounced his impieties, and 
withdrew from him.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 
HIS PROMISES 


When Aquila had thus spoken, his brother Nicetas said: “It is necessary, O Clement our brother, for me to 
mention what has been left out by Aquila. For, in the first place, God is witness that we assisted him in no 
impious work, but that we looked on while he wrought; and as long as he did harmless things, and 
exhibited them, we were also pleased. But when, in order to deceive the godly, he said that he did, by 
means of godhead, the things that were done by magic, we no longer endured him, though he made us 
many promises, especially that our statues should be thought worthy of a place in the temple, and that we 
should be thought to be gods, and should be worshipped by the multitude, and should be honoured by 
kings, and should be thought worthy of public honours, and enriched with boundless wealth. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
FRUITLESS COUNSEL 


“These things, and things reckoned greater than these, he promised us, on condition only that we should 
associate with him, and keep silence as to the wickedness of his undertaking, so that the scheme of his 
deceit might succeed. But still we would not consent, but even counselled him to desist from such 
madness, saying to him: We, O Simon, remembering our friendship towards you from our childhood, and 
out of affection for you, give you good counsel. Desist from this attempt. You cannot be a God. Fear Him 
who is really God. Know that you are a man, and that the time of your life is short; and though you should 
get great riches, or even become a king, few things accrue to the short time of your life for enjoyment, 
and things wickedly gotten soon flee away, and procure everlasting punishment for the adventurer. 
Wherefore we counsel you to fear God, by whom the soul of every one must be judged for the deeds that 
he hath done here.’ 


CHAPTER XXIX 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 


“When he heard this he laughed; and when we asked him why he laughed at us for giving him good 
counsel, he answered: I laugh at your foolish supposition, because you believe that the soul of man is 
immortal.’ Then I said: We do not wonder, O Simon, at your attempting to deceive us, but we are 
confounded at the way in which you deceive even yourself. Tell me, O Simon, even if no one else has been 
fully convinced that the soul is immortal, at all events you and we ought to be so: you as having separated 
one from a human body, and conversed with it, and laid your commands upon it; and we as having been 
present, and heard your commands, and clearly witnessed the performance of what was ordered.’ Then 
said Simon: I know what you mean; but you know nothing of the matters concerning which you reason.’ 


Then said Nicetas: If you know, speak; but if you do not know, do not suppose that we can be deceived by 
your saying that you know, and that we do not. For we are not so childish, that you can sow in us a shrewd 
suspicion that we should think that you know some unutterable things, and so that you should take and 
hold us in subjection, by holding us in restraint through means of desire.’ 


CHAPTER XXX 
AN ARGUMENT 


“Then Simon said: I am aware that you know that I separated a soul from a human body; but I know that 
you are ignorant that it is not the soul of the dead person that ministers to me, for it does not exist; but a 
certain demon works, pretending to be the soul.’ Then said Nicetas: Many incredible things we have 
heard in our lifetime, but aught more senseless than this speech we do not expect ever to hear. For if a 
demon pretends to be the soul of the dead person, what is the use of the soul at all, that it should be 
separated from the body? Were not we ourselves present and heard you conjuring the soul from the body? 
And how comes it that, when one is conjured, another who is not conjured obeys, as if it were frightened? 
And you yourself, when at any time we have asked you why the conferences sometimes cease, did not you 
say that the soul, having fulfilled the time upon earth which it was to have passed in the body, goes to 
Hades? And you added, that the souls of those who commit suicide are not easily permitted to come, 
because, having gone home into Hades, they are guarded.’“ 


CHAPTER XXXI 
A DILEMMA 


Nicetas having thus spoken, Aquila himself in turn said: “This only should I wish to learn of you, Simon, 
whether it is the soul or whether it is a demon that is conjured: what is it afraid of, that it does not despise 
the conjuration? Then Simon said: It knows that it should suffer punishment if it were disobedient.’ Then 
said Aquila: Therefore, if the soul comes when conjured, there is also a judgment. If, therefore, souls are 
immortal, assuredly there is also a judgment. As you say, then, that those which are conjured on wicked 
business are punished if they disobey, how are you not afraid to compel them, when those that are 
compelled are punished for disobedience? For it is not wonderful that you do not already suffer for your 
doings, seeing the judgment has not yet come, when you are to suffer the penalty of those deeds which 
you have compelled others to do, and when that which has been done under compulsion shall be 
pardoned, as having been out of respect for the oath which led to the evil action.’ And he hearing this was 
enraged, and threatened death to us if we did not keep silence as to his doings.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
SIMON’S PRODIGIES 


Aquila having thus spoken, I Clement inquired: “What, then, are the prodigies that he works?” And they 
told me that he makes statues walk, and that he rolls himself on the fire, and is not burnt; and sometimes 
he flies; and he makes loaves of stones; he becomes a serpent; he transforms himself into a goat; he 
becomes two-faced; he changes himself into gold; he opens lockfast gates; he melts iron; at banquets he 
produces images of all manner of forms. In his house he makes dishes be seen as borne of themselves to 
wait upon him, no bearers being seen. I wondered when I heard them speak thus; but many bore witness 
that they had been present, and had seen such things. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 
DOCTRINE OF PAIRS 


These things having been thus spoken, the excellent Peter himself also proceeded to speak: “You must 
perceive, brethren, the truth of the rule of conjunction, from which he who departs not cannot be misled. 
For since, as we have said, we see all things in pairs and contraries, and as the night is first, and then the 
day; and first ignorance, then knowledge; first disease, then healing, so the things of error come first into 
our life, then truth supervenes, as the physician upon the disease. Therefore straightway, when our God- 
loved nation was about to be ransomed from the oppression of the Egyptians, first diseases were 
produced by means of the rod turned into a serpent, which was given to Aaron, and then remedies were 
superinduced by the prayers of Moses. And now also, when the Gentiles are about to be ransomed from 
the superstition with respect to idols, wickedness, which reigns over them, has by anticipation sent forth 
her ally like another serpent, even this Simon whom you see, who works wonders to astonish and deceive, 
not signs of healing to convert and save. Wherefore it behoves you also from the miracles that are done to 
judge the doers, what is the character of the performer, and what that of the deed. If he do unprofitable 
miracles, he is the agent of wickedness; but if he do profitable things, he is a leader of goodness. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
USELESS AND PHILANTHROPIC MIRACLES 


“Those, then, are useless signs, which you say that Simon did. But I say that the making statues walk, and 
rolling himself on burning coals, and becoming a dragon, and being changed into a goat, and flying in the 
air, and all such things, not being for the healing of man, are of a nature to deceive many. But the miracles 
of compassionate truth are philanthropic, such as you have heard that the Lord did, and that I after Him 
accomplish by my prayers; at which most of you have been present, some being freed from all kinds of 
diseases, and some from demons, some having their hands restored, and some their feet, some recovering 
their eyesight, and some their hearing, and whatever else a man can do, being of a philanthropic spirit.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 
DISCUSSION POSTPONED 


When Peter had thus spoken, towards dawn Zacchaeus entered and saluted us, and said to Peter: “Simon 
puts off the inquiry till to-morrow; for to-day is his Sabbath, which occurs at intervals of eleven days.” To 
him Peter answered: “Say to Simon, Whenever thou wishest; and know thou that we are always in 
readiness to meet thee, by divine providence, when thou desirest.” And Zacchaeus hearing this, went out 
to return the answer. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
ALL FOR THE BEST 


But he (Peter) saw me disheartened, and asked the reason; and being told that it proceeded from no cause 
but the postponement of the inquiry, he said: “He who has apprehended that the world is regulated by the 
good providence of God, O beloved Clement, is not vexed by things howsoever occurring, considering that 
things take their course advantageously under the providence of the Ruler. Whence, knowing that He is 
just, and living with a good conscience, he knows how by right reason to shake off from his soul any 
annoyance that befalls him, because, when complete, it must come to some unknown good. Now then, let 
not Simon the magician’s postponement of the inquiry grieve you; for perhaps it has happened from the 
providence of God for your profit. Wherefore I shall not scruple to speak to you as being my special friend. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


SPIES IN THE ENEMY’S CAMP 


“Some of our people attend feignedly upon Simon as companions, as if they were persuaded by his most 
atheistic error, in order that they may learn his purpose and disclose it to us, so that we may be able to 
encounter this terrible man on favourable terms. And now I have learned from them what arguments he is 
going to employ in the discussion. And knowing this, I give thanks to God on the one hand, and I 
congratulate you on the other, on the postponement of the discussion; for you, being instructed by me 
before the discussion, of the arguments that are to be used by him for the destruction of the ignorant, will 
be able to listen without danger of falling. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


CORRUPTION OF THE LAW 


“For the Scriptures have had joined to them many falsehoods against God on this account. The prophet 
Moses having by the order of God delivered the law, with the explanations, to certain chosen men, some 
seventy in number, in order that they also might instruct such of the people as chose, after a little the 
written law had added to it certain falsehoods contrary to the law of God, who made the heaven and the 
earth, and all things in them; the wicked one having dared to work this for some righteous purpose. And 
this took place in reason and judgment, that those might be convicted who should dare to listen to the 
things written against God, and those who, through love towards Him, should not only disbelieve the 
things spoken against Him, but should not even endure to hear them at all, even if they should happen to 
be true, judging it much safer to incur danger with respect to religious faith, than to live with an evil 
conscience on account of blasphemous words. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
TACTICS 


“Simon, therefore, as I learn, intends to come into public, and to speak of those chapters against God that 
are added to the Scriptures, for the sake of temptation, that he may seduce as many wretched ones as he 
can from the love of God. For we do not wish to say in public that these chapters are added to the Bible, 


since we should thereby perplex the unlearned multitudes, and so accomplish the purpose of this wicked 
Simon. For they not having yet the power of discerning, would flee from us as impious; or, as if not only 
the blasphemous chapters were false, they would even withdraw from the word. Wherefore we are under 
a necessity of assenting to the false chapters, and putting questions in return to him concerning them, to 
draw him into a strait, and to give in private an explanation of the chapters that are spoken against God to 
the well-disposed after a trial of their faith; and of this there is but one way, and that a brief one. It is this. 


CHAPTER XL 
PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTION 


“Everything that is spoken or written against God is false. But that we say this truly, not only for the sake 
of reputation, but for the sake of truth, I shall convince you when my discourse has proceeded a little 
further. Whence you, my most beloved Clement, ought not to be sorry at Simon’s having interposed a day 
between this and the discussion. For to-day, before the discussion, you shall be instructed concerning the 
chapters added to the Scriptures; and then in the discussion concerning the only one and good God, the 
Maker also of the world, you ought not to be distracted. But in the discussion you will even wonder how 
impious men, overlooking the multitudes of things that are spoken in the Scriptures for God, and looking 
at those that are spoken against Him, gladly bring these forward; and thus the hearers, by reason of 
ignorance, believing the things against God, become outcasts from His kingdom. Wherefore you, by 
advantage of the postponement, learning the mystery of the Scriptures, and gaining the means of not 
sinning against God, will incomparably rejoice.” 


CHAPTER XLI 


ASKING FOR INFORMATION, NOT CONTRADICTION 


Then I Clement, hearing this, said: “Truly I rejoice, and I give thanks to God, who in all things doeth well. 
However, he knows that I shall be able to think nothing other than that all things are for God. Wherefore 
do not suppose that I ask questions, as doubting the words concerning God, or those that are to be 
spoken, but rather that I may learn, and so be able myself to instruct another who is ingenuously willing 
to learn. Wherefore tell me what are the falsehoods added to the Scriptures, and how it comes that they 
are really false.” Then Peter answered: “Even although you had not asked me, I should have gone on in 
order, and afforded you the exposition of these matters, as I promised. Learn, then, how the Scriptures 
misrepresent Him in many respects, that you may know when you happen upon them. 


CHAPTER XLII 
RIGHT NOTIONS OF GOD ESSENTIAL TO HOLINESS 


“But what I am going to tell you will be sufficient by way of example. But I do not think, my dear Clement, 
that any one who possesses ever so little love to God and ingenuousness, will be able to take in, or even to 
hear, the things that are spoken against Him. For how is it that he can have a monarchic soul, and be holy, 
who supposes that there are many gods, and not one only? But even if there be but one, who will cherish 
zeal to be holy, that finds in Him many defects, since he will hope that the Beginning of all things, by 
reason of the defects of his own nature, will not visit the crimes of others? 


CHAPTER XLIII 
A PRIORI ARGUMENT ON THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES 


“Wherefore, far be it from us to believe that the Lord of all, who made the heaven and the earth, and all 
things that are in them, shares His government with others, or that He lies. For if He lies, then who 
speaks truth? Or that He makes experiments as in ignorance; for then who foreknows? And if He 
deliberates, and changes His purpose, who is perfect in understanding and permanent in design? If He 
envies, who is above rivalry? If He hardens hearts, who makes wise? If He makes blind and deaf, who has 
given sight and hearing? If He commits pilfering, who administers justice? If He mocks, who is sincere? If 
He is weak, who is omnipotent? If He is unjust, who is just? If He makes evil things, who shall make good 
things? If He does evil, who shall do good? 


CHAPTER XLIV 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


“But if He desires the fruitful hill, whose then are all things? If He is false, who then is true? If He dwells 
in a tabernacle, who is without bounds? If He is fond of fat, and sacrifices, and offerings, and drink- 
offerings, who then is without need, and who is holy, and pure, and perfect? If He is pleased with candles 
and candlesticks, who then placed the luminaries in heaven? If He dwells in shadow, and darkness, and 
storm, and smoke, who is the light that lightens the universe? If He comes with trumpets, and shoutings, 


and darts, and arrows, who is the looked-for tranquillity of all? If He loves war, who then wishes peace? If 
He makes evil things, who makes good things? If He is without affection, who is a lover of men? If He is 
not faithful to His promises, who shall be trusted? If He loves the wicked, and adulterers, and murderers, 
who shall be a just judge? If He changes His mind, who is stedfast? If He chooses evil men, who then 
takes the part of the good? 


CHAPTER XLV 
HOW GOD IS TO BE THOUGHT OF 


“Wherefore, Clement, my son, beware of thinking otherwise of God, than that He is the only God, and 
Lord, and Father, good and righteous, the Creator, long-suffering, merciful, the sustainer, the benefactor, 
ordaining love of men, counselling purity, immortal and making immortal, incomparable, dwelling in the 
souls of the good, that cannot be contained and yet is contained, who has fixed the great world as a centre 
in space, who has spread out the heavens and solidified the earth, who has stored up the water, who has 
disposed the stars in the sky, who has made the fountains flow in the earth, has produced faults, has 
raised up mountains, hath set bounds to the sea, has ordered winds and blasts, who by the spirit of 
counsel has kept safely the body comprehended in a boundless sea. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
JUDGMENT TO COME 


“This is our Judge, to whom it behoves us to look. and to regulate our own souls, thinking all things in His 
favour, speaking well of Him, persuaded that by His long-suffering He brings to light the obstinacy of all, 
and is alone good. And He, at the end of all, shall sit as a just Judge upon every one of those who have 
attempted what they ought not.” 


CHAPTER XLVII 


A PERTINENT QUESTION 


When I Clement heard this, I said, “Truly, this is a godliness; truly this is piety.” And again I said: “I would 
learn, therefore, why the Bible has written anything of this sort? For I remember that you said that it was 
for the conviction of those who should dare to believe anything that was spoken against God. But since 
you permit us, we venture to ask, at your command: If any one, most beloved Peter, should choose to say 
to us, The Scriptures are true, although to you the things spoken against God seem to be false,’ how 
should we answer him?” 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
A PARTICULAR CASE 


Then Peter answered: “You speak well in your inquiry; for it will be for your safety. Therefore listen: Since 
there are many things that are spoken by the Scriptures against God, as time presses on account of the 
evening, ask with respect to any one matter that you please, and I will explain it, showing that it is false, 
not only because it is spoken against God, but because it is really false.” Then I answered: “I wish to learn 
how, when the Scriptures say that God is ignorant, you can show that He knows?” 


CHAPTER XLIX 


REDUCTIO A.D. ABSURDUM 


Then Peter answered: “You have presented us with a matter that can easily be answered. However, listen, 
how God is ignorant of nothing, but even foreknows. But first answer me what I ask of you. He who wrote 
the Bible, and told how the world was made, and said that God does not foreknow, was he a man or not?” 
Then I said: “He was a man.” Then Peter answered: “How, then, was it possible for him, being a man, to 
know assuredly how the world was made, and that God does not foreknow?” 


CHAPTER L 


A SATISFACTORY ANSWER 


Then I, already perceiving the explanation, smiled, and said that he was a prophet. And Peter said: “If, 
then, he was a prophet, being a man, he was ignorant of nothing, by reason of his having received 
foreknowledge from God; how then, should He, who gave to man the gift of foreknowledge, being God, 
Himself be ignorant?” And I said: “You have spoken rightly.” Then Peter said: “Come with me one step 
further. It being acknowledged by us that God foreknows all things, there is every necessity that the 
scriptures are false which say that He is ignorant, and those are true which say that He knows.” Then said 


I: “It must needs be so.” 


CHAPTER LI 
WEIGH IN THE BALANCE 


Then Peter said: “If, therefore, some of the Scriptures are true and some false, with good reason said our 
Master, Be ye good money-changers,’ inasmuch as in the Scriptures there are some true sayings and some 
spurious. And to those who err by reason of the false scriptures He fitly showed the cause of their error, 
saying, Ye do therefore err, not knowing the true things of the Scriptures; for this reason ye are ignorant 
also of the power of God.’“ Then said I: “You have spoken very excellently.” 


CHAPTER LII 
SINS OF THE SAINTS DENIED 


Then Peter answered: “Assuredly, with good reason, I neither believe anything against God, nor against 
the just men recorded in the law, taking for granted that they are impious imaginations. For, as I am 
persuaded, neither was Adam a transgressor, who was fashioned by the hands of God; nor was Noah 
drunken, who was found righteous above all the world; nor did Abraham live with three wives at once, 
who, on account of his sobriety, was thought worthy of a numerous posterity; nor did Jacob associate with 
four—of whom two were sisters—who was the father of the twelve tribes, and who intimated the coming 
of the presence of our Master; nor was Moses a murderer, nor did he learn to judge from an idolatrous 
priest—he who set forth the law of God to all the world, and for his right judgment has been testified to as 
a faithful steward. 


CHAPTER LIII 
CLOSE OF THE CONFERENCE 


“But of these and such like things I shall afford you an explanation in due time. But for the rest, since, as 
you see, the evening has come upon us, let what has been said be enough for to-day. But whenever you 
wish, and about whatever you wish, ask boldly of us, and we shall gladly explain it at once.” Thus having 
spoken, he rose up. And then, having partaken of food, we turned to sleep, for the night had come upon 
us. 


Homily III 


CHAPTER I 


THE MORNING OF THE DISCUSSION 


Two days, therefore, having elapsed, and while the third was dawning, I Clement, and the rest of our 
companions, being roused about the second cock-crowing, in order to the discussion with Simon, found 
the lamp still alight, and Peter kneeling in prayer. Therefore, having finished his supplication, and turning 
round, and seeing us in readiness to hear, he said:— 


CHAPTER II 
SIMON’S DESIGN 


“T wish you to know that those who, according to our arrangement, associate with Simon that they may 
learn his intentions, and submit them to us, so that we may be able to cope with his variety of wickedness, 
these men have sent to me, and informed me that Simon to-day is, as he arranged, prepared to come 
before all, and show from the Scriptures that He who made the heaven and the earth, and all things in 
them, is not the Supreme God, but that there is another, unknown and supreme, as being in an 
unspeakable manner God of gods; and that He sent two gods, one of whom is he who made the world, and 
the other he who gave the law. And these things he contrives to say, that he may dissipate the right faith 
of those who would worship the one and only God who made heaven and earth. 


CHAPTER III 
HIS OBJECT 


“When I heard this, how was I not disheartened! Wherefore I wished you also, my brethren, who associate 
with me, to know that I am beyond measure grieved in my soul, seeing the wicked one awake for the 
temptation of men, and men wholly indifferent about their own salvation. For to those from amongst the 
Gentiles who were about being persuaded respecting the earthly images that they are no gods, he has 
contrived to bring in opinions of many other gods, in order that, if they cease from the polytheo-mania, 
they may be deceived to speak otherwise, and even worse than they now do, against the sole government 
of God, so that they may not yet value the truths connected with that monarchy, and may never be able to 
obtain mercy. And for the sake of this attempt Simon comes to do battle with us, armed with the false 
chapters of the Scriptures. And what is more dreadful, he is not afraid to dogmatize thus against the true 
God from the prophets whom he does not in fact believe. 


CHAPTER IV 
SNARES LAID FOR THE GENTILES 


“And with us, indeed, who have had handed down from our forefathers the worship of the God who made 
all things, and also the mystery of the books which are able to deceive, he will not prevail; but with those 
from amongst the Gentiles who have the polytheistic fancy bred in them, and who know not the falsehoods 
of the Scriptures, he will prevail much. And not only he; but if any other shall recount to those from 
among the Gentiles any vain, dreamlike, richly set out story against God, he will be believed, because 
from their childhood their minds are accustomed to take in things spoken against God. And few there 
shall be of them, as a few out of a multitude, who through ingenuousness shall not be willing so much as 
to hear an evil word against the God who made all things. And to these alone from amongst the Gentiles it 
shall be vouchsafed to be saved. Let not any one of you, therefore, altogether complain of Simon, or of any 
one else; for nothing happens unjustly, since even the falsehoods of Scripture are with good reason 
presented for a test.” 


CHAPTER V 
USE OF ERRORS 


Then I Clement, hearing this, said: “How say you, my lord, that even the falsehoods of the Scriptures are 
set forth happily for the proof of men?” And he answered: “The falsehoods of the Scriptures have been 
permitted to be written for a certain righteous reason, at the demand of evil. And when I say happily, I 
mean this: In the account of God, the wicked one, not loving God less than the good one, is exceeded by 


the good in this one thing only, that he, not pardoning those who are impious on account of ignorance, 
through love towards that which is profound, desires the destruction of the impious; but the good one 
desires to present them with a remedy. For the good one desires all to be healed by repentance, but saves 
those only who know God. But those who know Him not He does not heal: not that He does not wish to do 
so, but because it is not lawful to afford to those who, through want of judgment, are like to irrational 
animals, the good things which have been prepared for the children of the kingdom. 


CHAPTER VI 
PURGATORY AND HELL 


“Such is the nature of the one and only God, who made the world, and who created us, and who has given 
us all things, that as long as any one is within the limit of piety, and does not blaspheme His Holy Spirit, 
through His love towards him He brings the soul to Himself by reason of His love towards it. And although 
it be sinful, it is His nature to save it, after it has been suitably punished for the deeds it hath done. But if 
any one shall deny Him, or in any other way be guilty of impiety against Him, and then shall repent, he 
shall be punished indeed for the sins he hath committed against Him, but he shall be saved, because he 
turned and lived. And perhaps excessive piety and supplication shall even be delivered from punishment, 
ignorance being admitted as a reason for the pardon of sin after repentance. But those who do not repent 
shall be destroyed by the punishment of fire, even though in all other things they are most holy. But, as I 
said, at an appointed time a fifth part, being punished with eternal fire, shall be consumed. For they 
cannot endure for ever who have been impious against the one God. 


CHAPTER VII 


WHAT IS IMPIETY? 


“But impiety against Him is, in the matter of religion, to die saying there is another God, whether superior 
or inferior, or in any way saying that there is one besides Him who really is. For He who truly is, is He 
whose form the body of man bears; for whose sake the heaven and all the stars, though in their essence 
superior, submit to serve him who is in essence inferior, on account of the form of the Ruler. So much has 
God blessed man above all, in order that, loving the Benefactor in proportion to the multitude of His 
benefits, by means of this love he may be saved for the world to come. 


CHAPTER VIII 
WILES OF THE DEVIL 


“Therefore the love of men towards God is sufficient for salvation. And this the wicked one knows; and 
while we are hastening to sow the love towards Him which makes immortal in the souls of those who from 
among the Gentiles are ready to believe in the one and only God, this wicked one, having sufficient 
armour against the ignorant for their destruction, hastens to sow the supposition of many gods, or at least 
of one greater, in order that men, conceiving and being persuaded of what is not wisdom, may die, as in 
the crime of adultery, and be cast out from His kingdom. 


CHAPTER IX 


UNCERTAINTY OF THE SCRIPTURES 


“Worthy, therefore, of rejection is every one who is willing so much as to hear anything against the 
monarchy of God; but if any one dares to hear anything against God, as trusting in the Scriptures, let him 
first of all consider with me that if any one, as he pleases, form a dogma agreeable to himself, and then 
carefully search the Scriptures, he will be able to produce many testimonies from them in favour of the 
dogma that he has formed. How, then, can confidence be placed in them against God, when what every 
man wishes is found in them? 


CHAPTER X 
SIMON’S INTENTION 


“Therefore Simon, who is going to discuss in public with us to-morrow, is bold against the monarchy of 
God, wishing to produce many statements from these Scriptures, to the effect that there are many gods, 
and a certain one who is not He who made this world, but who is superior to Him; and, at the same time, 
he is going to offer many scriptural proofs. But we also can easily show many passages from them that He 
who made the world alone is God, and that there is none other besides Him. But if any one shall wish to 
speak otherwise, he also shall be able to produce proofs from them at his pleasure. For the Scriptures say 
all manner of things, that no one of those who inquire ungratefully may find the truth, but simply what he 
wishes to find, the truth being reserved for the grateful now gratitude is to preserve our love to Him who 
is the cause of our being. 


CHAPTER XI 
DISTINCTION BETWEEN PREDICTION AND PROPHECY 


“Whence it must before all things be known, that nowhere can truth be found unless from a prophet of 
truth. But He is a true Prophet, who always knows all things, and even the thoughts of all men, who is 
without sin, as being convinced respecting the judgment of God. Wherefore we ought not simply to 
consider respecting His foreknowledge, but whether His foreknowledge can stand, apart from other 
cause. For physicians predict certain things, having the pulse of the patient as matter submitted to them; 
and some predict by means of having fowls, and some by having sacrifices, and others by having many 
various matters submitted to them; yet these are not prophets. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE SAME 


“But if any one should say that the foreknowledge shown by these predictions is like to that 
foreknowledge which is really implanted, he were much deceived. For he only declares such things as 
being present, and that if he speaks truth. However, even these things are serviceable to me, for they 
establish that there is such a thing as foreknowledge. But the foreknowledge of the one true Prophet does 
not only know things present, but stretches out prophecy without limit as far as the world to come, and 
needs nothing for its interpretation, not prophesying darkly and ambiguously, so that the things spoken 
would need another prophet for the interpretation of them; but clearly and simply, as our Master and 
Prophet, by the inborn and ever-flowing Spirit, always knew all things. 


CHAPTER XIII 


PROPHETIC KNOWLEDGE CONSTANT 


“Wherefore He confidently made statements respecting things that are to be—I mean sufferings, places, 
limits. For, being a faultless Prophet, and looking upon all things with the boundless eye of His soul, He 
knows hidden things. But if we should hold, as many do, that even the true Prophet, not always, but 
sometimes, when He has the Spirit, and through it, foreknows, but when He has it not is ignorant,—if we 
should suppose thus, we should deceive ourselves and mislead others. For such a matter belongs to those 
who are madly inspired by the spirit of disorder—to those who are drunken beside the altars, and are 
gorged with fat. 


CHAPTER XIV 


PROPHETIC SPIRIT CONSTANT 


“For if it were permitted to any one who will profess prophecy to have it believed in the cases in which he 
was found false, that then he had not the Holy Spirit of foreknowledge, it will be difficult to convict him of 
being a false prophet; for among the many things that he speaks, a few come to pass, and then he is 
believed to have the Spirit, although he speaks the first things last, and the last first; speaks of past 
events as future, and future as already past; and also without sequence; or things borrowed from others 
and altered, and some that are lessened, unformed, foolish, ambiguous, unseemly, obscure, proclaiming 
all unconscientiousness. 


CHAPTER XV 
CHRIST’S PROPHECIES 


“But our Master did not prophesy after this fashion; but, as I have already said, being a prophet by an 
inborn and ever-flowing Spirit, and knowing all things at all times, He confidently set forth, plainly as I 
said before, sufferings, places, appointed times, manners, limits. Accordingly, therefore, prophesying 
concerning the temple, He said: See ye these buildings? Verily I say to you, There shall not be left here 
one stone upon another which shall not be taken away; and this generation shall not pass until the 
destruction begin. For they shall come, and shall sit here, and shall besiege it, and shall slay your children 
here.’ And in like manner He spoke in plain words the things that were straightway to happen, which we 
can now see with our eyes, in order that the accomplishment might be among those to whom the word 
was spoken. For the Prophet of truth utters the word of proof in order to the faith of His hearers. 


CHAPTER XVI 
DOCTRINE OF CONJUNCTION 


“However, there are many proclaimers of error, having one chief, even the chief of wickedness, just as the 
Prophet of truth, being one, and being also the chief of piety, shall in His own times have as His prophets 


all who are found pure. But the chief cause of men being deceived is this, their not understanding 
beforehand the doctrine of conjunction, which I shall not fail to expound to you in private every day, 
summarily; for it were too long to speak in detail. Be you therefore to me truth-loving judges of the things 
that are spoken. 


CHAPTER XVII 
WHETHER ADAM HAD THE SPIRIT 


“But I shall begin the statement now. God having made all things, if any one will not allow to a man, 
fashioned by His hands, to have possessed His great and Holy Spirit of foreknowledge, how does not he 
greatly err who attributes it to another born of a spurious stock! And I do not think that he will obtain 
pardon, though he be misled by spurious scripture to think dreadful things against the Father of all. For 
he who insults the image and the things belonging to the eternal King, has the sin reckoned as committed 
against Him in whose likeness the image was made. But then, says he, the Divine Spirit left him when he 
sinned. In that case the Spirit sinned along with him; and how can he escape peril who says this? But 
perhaps he received the Spirit after he sinned. Then it is given to the unrighteous; and where is justice? 
But it was afforded to the just and the unjust. This were most unrighteous of all. Thus every falsehood, 
though it be aided by ten thousand reasonings, must receive its refutation, though after a long time. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
ADAM NOT IGNORANT 


“Be not deceived. Our father was ignorant of nothing; since, indeed, even the law publicly current, though 
charging him with the crime of ignorance for the sake of the unworthy, sends to him those desirous of 
knowledge, saying, Ask your father, and he will tell you; your elders, and they will declare to you.’ This 
father, these elders ought to be inquired of. But you have not inquired whose is the time of the kingdom, 
and whose is the seat of prophecy, though He Himself points out Himself, saying, The scribes and the 
Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat; all things whatsoever they say to you, hear them.’ Hear them, He said, as 
entrusted with the key of the kingdom, which is knowledge, which alone can open the gate of life, through 
which alone is the entrance to eternal life. But truly, He says, they possess the key, but those wishing to 
enter they do not suffer to do so. 


CHAPTER XIX 
REIGN OF CHRIST 


“On this account, I say, He Himself, rising from His seat as a father for his children, proclaiming the 
things which from the beginning were delivered in secret to the worthy, extending mercy even to the 
Gentiles, and compassionating the souls of all, neglected His own kindred. For He, being thought worthy 
to be King of the world to come, fights against him who, by predestination, has usurped the kingdom that 
now is. And the thing which exceedingly grieved Him is this, that by those very persons for whom, as for 
sons, he did battle, He was assailed, on account of their ignorance. And yet He loved even those who 
hated Him, and wept over the unbelieving, and blessed those who slandered Him, and prayed for those 
who were in enmity against Him. And not only did He do this as a father, but also taught His disciples to 
do the like, bearing themselves as towards brethren. This did our Father, this did our Prophet. This is 
reasonable, that He should be King over His children; that by the affection of a father towards his 
children, and the engrafted respect of children towards their father, eternal peace might be produced. For 
when the good man reigneth, there is true joy among those who are ruled over, on account of him who 
rules. 


CHAPTER XX 


CHRIST THE ONLY PROPHET HAS APPEARED IN DIFFERENT AGES 


“But give heed to my first discourse of the truth. If any one do not allow the man fashioned by the hands 
of God to have had the Holy Spirit of Christ, how is he not guilty of the greatest impiety in allowing 
another born of an impure stock to have it? But he would act most piously, if he should not allow to 
another to have it, but should say that he alone has it, who has changed his forms and his names from the 
beginning of the world, and so reappeared again and again in the world, until coming upon his own times, 
and being anointed with mercy for the works of God, he shall enjoy rest for ever. His honour it is to bear 
rule and lordship over all things, in air, earth, and waters. But in addition to these, himself having made 
man, he had breath, the indescribable garment of the soul, that he might be able to be immortal. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE EATING OF THE FORBIDDEN FRUIT DENIED 


“He himself being the only true prophet, fittingly gave names to each animal, according to the merits of 
its nature, as having made it. For if he gave a name to any one, that was also the name of that which was 
made, being given by him who made it. How, then, had he still need to partake of a tree, that he might 
know what is good and what is evil, if he was commanded not to eat of it? But this senseless men believe, 
who think that a reasonless beast was more powerful than the God who made these things. 


CHAPTER XXII 
MALE AND FEMALE 


“But a companion was created along with him, a female nature, much differing from him, as quality from 
substance, as the moon from the sun, as fire from light. She, as a female ruling the present world as her 
like, was entrusted to be the first prophetess, announcing prophecy with all amongst those born of 
woman. But the other, as the son of man, being a male, prophesies better things to the world to come as a 
male. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
TWO KINDS OF PROPHECY 


“Let us then understand that there are two kinds of prophecy: the one male; and let it be defined that the 
first, being the male, has been ranked after the other in the order of advent; but the second, being female, 
has been appointed to come first in the advent of the pairs. This second, therefore, being amongst those 
born of woman, as the female superintendent of this present world, wishes to be thought masculine. 
Wherefore, stealing the seeds of the male, and sowing them with her own seeds of the flesh, she brings 
forth the fruits—that is, words—as wholly her own. And she promises that she will give the present earthly 
riches as a dowry, wishing to change the slow for the swift, the small for the greater. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE PROPHETESS A MISLEADER 


“However, she, not only presuming to say and to hear that there are many gods, but also believing herself 
to be one, and in hope of being that which she had not a nature to be, and throwing away what she had, 
and as a female being in her courses at the offering of sacrifices, is stained with blood; and then she 
pollutes those who touch her. But when she conceives and brings forth temporary kings, she stirs up wars, 
shedding much blood; and those who desire to learn truth from her, by telling them all things contrary, 
and presenting many and various services, she keeps them always seeking and finding nothing, even until 
death. For from the beginning a cause of death lies upon blind men; for she, prophesying deceit, and 
ambiguities, and obliquities, deceives those who believe her. 


CHAPTER XXV 
CAIN’S NAME AND NATURE 


“Hence the ambiguous name which she gave to her first-born son, calling him Cain, which has a capability 
of interpretation in two ways; for it is interpreted both Possession and Envy, as signifying that in the 
future he was to envy either a woman, or possessions, or the love of the parents towards her. But if it be 
none of these, then it will befall him to be called the Possession. For she possessed him first, which also 
was advantageous to him. For he was a murderer and a liar, and with his sins was not willing to be at 
peace with respect to the government. Moreover, those who came forth by succession from him were the 
first adulterers. And there were psalteries, and harps, and forgers of instruments of war. Wherefore also 
the prophecy of his descendants being full of adulterers and of psalteries, secretly by means of pleasures 
excites to wars. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
ABELS NAME AND NATURE 


“But he who amongst the sons of men had prophecy innate to his soul as belonging to it, expressly, as 
being a male, indicating the hopes of the world to come, called his own son Abel, which without any 
ambiguity is translated Grief. For he assigns to his sons to grieve over their deceived brethren. He does 
not deceive them when he promises them comfort in the world to come. When he says that we must pray 
to one only God, he neither himself speaks of gods, nor does he believe another who speaks of them. He 
keeps the good which he has, and increases more and more. He hates sacrifices, bloodshed, and libations; 
he loves the chaste, the pure, the holy. He quenches the fire of altars, represses wars, teaches pious 
preachers wisdom, purges sins, sanctions marriage, approves temperance, leads all to chastity, makes 
men liberal, prescribes justice, seals those of them who are perfect, publishes the word of peace, 
prophesies explicitly, speaks decidedly, frequently makes mention of the eternal fire of punishment, 


constantly announces the kingdom of God, indicates heavenly riches, promises unfading glory, shows the 
remission of sins by works. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE PROPHET AND THE PROPHETESS 


“And what need is there to say more? The male is wholly truth, the female wholly falsehood. But he who is 
born of the male and the female, in some things speaks truth, in some falsehood. For the female, 
surrounding the white seed of the male with her own blood, as with red fire, sustains her own weakness 
with the extraneous supports of bones, and, pleased with the temporary flower of flesh, and spoiling the 
strength of the judgment by short pleasures, leads the greater part into fornication, and thus deprives 
them of the coming excellent Bridegroom. For every person is a bride, whenever, being sown with the true 
Prophet’s whole word of truth, he is enlightened in his understanding. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


SPIRITUAL ADULTERY 


“Wherefore, it is fitting to hear the one only Prophet of the truth, knowing that the word that is sown by 
another bearing the charge of fornication, is, as it were, cast out by the Bridegroom from His kingdom. 
But to those who know the mystery, death is also produced by spiritual adultery. For whenever the soul is 
sown by others, then it is forsaken by the Spirit, as guilty of fornication or adultery; and so the living body, 
the life-giving Spirit being withdrawn, is dissolved into dust, and the rightful punishment of sin is suffered 
at the time of the judgment by the soul, after the dissolution of the body; even as, among men, she who is 
caught in adultery is first cast out from the house, and then afterwards is condemned to punishment.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE SIGNAL GIVEN 


While Peter was about to explain fully to us this mystic word, Zacchaeus came, saying: “Now indeed, O 
Peter, is the time for you to go out and engage in the discussion; for a great crowd awaits you, packed 
together in the court; and in the midst of them stands Simon, like a war-chieftain attended by his 
spearmen.” And Peter, hearing this, ordered me to withdraw for prayer, as not yet having received 
baptism for salvation, and then said to those who were already perfected: “Let us rise and pray that God, 
by His unfailing mercies, may help me striving for the salvation of the men whom He has made.” And 
having thus said, and having prayed, he went out into the uncovered portion of the court, which was a 
large space; and there were many come together for the purpose of seeing him, his pre-eminence having 
made them more eagerly hasten to hear. 


CHAPTER XXX 
APOSTOLIC SALUTATION 


Therefore, standing and seeing all the people gazing upon him in profound silence, and Simon the 
magician standing in the midst, he began to speak thus: “Peace be to all you who are in readiness to give 
your right hands to the truth of God, which, being His great and incomparable gift in the present world, 
He who sent us, being an infallible Prophet of that which is supremely profitable, gave us in charge, by 
way of salutation before our words of instruction, to announce to you, in order that if there be any son of 
peace among you, peace may take hold of him through our teaching; but if any of you will not receive it, 
then we, shaking off for a testimony the road-dust of our feet, which we have borne through our toils, and 
brought to you that you may be saved, will go to the abodes and the cities of others. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


FAITH IN GOD 


“And we tell you truly, it shall be more tolerable in the day of judgment to dwell in the land of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, than in the place of unbelief. In the first place, because you have not preserved of yourselves 
what is reasonable; in the second place, because, hearing the things concerning us, you have not come to 
us; and in the third place, because you have disbelieved us when we have come to you. Wherefore, being 
concerned for you, we pray of our own accord that our peace may come upon you. If therefore ye will have 
it, you must readily promise not to do injustice, and generously to bear wrong; which the nature of man 
would not sustain, unless it first received the knowledge of that which is supremely profitable, which is to 
know the righteous nature of Him who is over all, that He defends and avenges those who are wronged, 
and does good for ever to the pious. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
INVITATION 


“Do you, therefore, as thankful servants of God, perceiving of yourselves what is reasonable, take upon 
you the manner of life that is pleasing to Him, that so, loving Him, and being loved of Him, you may enjoy 
good for ever. For to Him alone is it most possible to bestow it, who gave being to things that were not, 
who created the heavens, settled the earth, set bounds to the sea, stored up the things that are in Hades, 
and filled all places with air. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


WORKS OF CREATION 


“He alone turned into the four contrary elements the one, first, simple substance. Thus combining them, 
He made of them myriads of compounds, that, being turned into opposite natures, and mingled, they 
might effect the pleasure of life from the combination of contraries. In like manner, He alone, having 
created races of angels and spirits by the Fiat of His will, peopled the heavens; as also He decked the 
visible firmament with stars, to which also He assigned their paths and arranged their courses. He 
compacted the earth for the production of fruits. He set bounds to the sea, marking out a dwelling-place 
on the dry land. He stores up the things in Hades, designating it as the place of souls; and He filled all 
places with air, that all living creatures might be able to breathe safely in order that they might live. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
EXTENT OF CREATION 


“O the great hand of the wise God, which doeth all in all! For a countless multitude of birds have been 
made by Him, and those various, differing in all respects from one another; I mean in respect of their 
colours, beaks, talons, looks, senses, voices, and all else. And how many different species of plants, 
distinguished by boundless variety of colours, qualities, and scents! And how many animals on the land 
and in the water, of which it were impossible to tell the figures, forms, habitats, colour, food, senses, 
natures, multitude! Then also the multitude and height of mountains, the varieties of stones, awful 
caverns, fountains, rivers, marshes, seas, harbours, islands, forests, and all the inhabited world, and 
places uninhabited! 


CHAPTER XXXV 


"THESE ARE A PART OF HIS WAYS.” 


“And how many things besides are unknown, having eluded the sagacity of men! And of those that are 
within our comprehension, who of mankind knows the limit? I mean, how the heaven rolls, how the stars 
are borne in their courses, and what forms they have, and the subsistence of their being, and what are 
their ethereal paths. And whence the blasts of winds are borne around, and have different energies; 
whence the fountains ceaselessly spring, and the rivers, being ever flowing, run down into the sea, and 
neither is that fountain emptied whence they come, nor do they fill that sea whither they come! How far 
reaches the unfathomable depth of the boundless Tartarus! Upon what the heaven is upborne which 
encircles all! How the clouds spring from air, and are absorbed into air! What is the nature of thunder and 
lightning, snow, hail, mist, ice, storms, showers, hanging clouds! And how He makes plants and animals! 
And these things, with all accuracy, continually perfected in their countless varieties! 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
DOMINION OVER THE CREATURES 


“Therefore, if any one shall accurately scan the whole with reason, he shall find that God has made them 
for the sake of man. For showers fall for the sake of fruits, that man may partake of them, and that 
animals may be fed, that they may be useful to men. And the sun shines, that he may turn the air into four 
seasons, and that each time may afford its peculiar service to man. And the fountains spring, that drink 
may be given to men. And, moreover, who is lord over the creatures, so far as is possible? Is it not man, 
who has received wisdom to till the earth, to sail the sea: to make fishes, birds, and beasts his prey; to 
investigate the course of the stars, to mine the earth, to sail the sea; to build cities, to define kingdoms, to 
ordain laws, to execute justice, to know the invisible God, to be cognizant of the names of angels, to drive 
away demons, to endeavour to cure diseases by medicines, to find charms against poison-darting 
serpents, to understand antipathies? 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


"WHOM TO KNOW IS LIFE ETERNAL.” 


But if thou art thankful, O man, understanding that God is thy benefactor in all things, thou mayest even 
be immortal, the things that are made for thee having continuance through thy gratitude. And now thou 
art able to become incorruptible, if thou acknowledge Him whom thou didst not know, if thou love Him 
whom thou didst forsake, if thou pray to Him alone who is able to punish or to save thy body and soul. 
Wherefore, before all things, consider that no one shares His rule, no one has a name in common with 
Him—that is, is called God. For He alone is both called and is God. Nor is it lawful to think that there is 
any other, or to call any other by that name. And if any one should dare do so, eternal punishment of soul 
is his.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
SIMON’S CHALLENGE 


When Peter had thus spoken, Simon, at the outside of the crowd, cried aloud: “Why would you lie, and 
deceive the unlearned multitude standing around you, persuading them that it is unlawful to think that 
there are gods, and to call them so, when the books that are current among the Jews say that there are 
many gods? And now I wish, in the presence of all, to discuss with you from these books on the necessity 
of thinking that there are gods; first showing respecting him whom you call God, that he is not the 
supreme and omnipotent Being, inasmuch as he is without foreknowledge, imperfect, needy, not good, and 
underlying many and innumerable grievous passions. Wherefore, when this has been shown from the 
Scriptures, as I say, it follows that there is another, not written of, foreknowing, perfect, without want, 
good, removed from all grievous passions. But he whom you call the Creator is subject to the opposite 
evils. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
DEFECTS ASCRIBED TO GOD 


“Therefore also Adam, being made at first after his likeness, is created blind, and is said not to have 
knowledge of good or evil, and is found a transgressor, and is driven out of paradise, and is punished with 
death. In like manner also, he who made him, because he sees not in all places, says with reference to the 
overthrow of Sodom, Come, and let us go down, and see whether they do according to their cry which 
comes to me; or if not, that I may know.’ Thus he shows himself ignorant. And in his saying respecting 
Adam, Let us drive him out, lest he put forth his hand and touch the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever;’ 
in saying Lest he is ignorant; and in driving him out lest he should eat and live for ever, he is also envious. 
And whereas it is written that God repented that he had made man,’ this implies both repentance and 
ignorance. For this reflection is a view by which one, through ignorance, wishes to inquire into the result 
of the things which he wills, or it is the act of one repenting on account of the event not being according 
to his expectation. And whereas it is written, And the Lord smelled a scent of sweetness,’ it is the part of 
one in need; and his being pleased with the fat of flesh is the part of one who is not good. But his 
tempting, as it is written, And God did tempt Abraham,’ is the part of one who is wicked, and who is 
ignorant of the issue of the experiment.” 


CHAPTER XL 
PETER’S ANSWER 


In like manner Simon, by taking many passages from the Scriptures, seemed to show that God is subject 
to every infirmity. And to this Peter said: “Does he who is evil, and wholly wicked, love to accuse himself in 
the things in which he sins? Answer me this.” Then said Simon: “He does not.” Then said Peter: “How, 
then, can God be evil and wicked, seeing that those evil things which have been commonly written 
regarding Him, have been added by His own will!” Then said Simon: “It may be that the charge against 
Him is written by another power, and not according to His choice.” Then said Peter: “Let us then, in the 
first place, inquire into this. If indeed, He has of His own will accused Himself, as you formerly 
acknowledged, then He is not wicked; but if it is done by another power, it must be inquired and 
investigated with all energy who hath subjected to all evils Him who alone is good.” 


CHAPTER XLI 


"STATUS QUAESTIONIS.” 


Then said Simon: “You are manifestly avoiding the hearing of the charge from the Scriptures against your 
God.” Then Peter: “You yourself appear to me to be doing this; for he who avoids the order of inquiry, does 
not wish a true investigation to be made. Hence I, who proceed in an orderly manner, and wish that the 
writer should first be considered, am manifestly desirous to walk in a straight path.” Then Simon: “First 
confess that if the things written against the Creator are true, he is not above all, since, according to the 
Scriptures, he is subject to all evil; then afterwards we shall inquire as to the writer.” Then said Peter: 
“That I may not seem to speak against your want of order through unwillingness to enter upon the 
investigation, I answer you. I say that if the things written against God are true, they do not show that 


God is wicked.” Then said Simon: “How can you maintain that?” 


CHAPTER XLII 


WAS ADAM BLIND? 


Then said Peter: “Because things are written opposite to those sayings which speak evil of him; wherefore 
neither the one nor the other can be confirmed.” Then Simon: “How, then, is the truth to be ascertained, 
of those Scriptures that say he is evil, or of those that say he is good?” Then Peter: “Whatever sayings of 
the Scriptures are in harmony with the creation that was made by Him are true, but whatever are 
contrary to it are false.” Then Simon said: “How can you show that the Scriptures contradict themselves?” 
And Peter said: “You say that Adam was created blind, which was not so; for He would not have pointed 
out the tree of the knowledge of good and evil to a blind man, and commanded him not to taste of it.” 
Then said Simon: “He meant that his mind was blind.” Then Peter: “How could he be blind in respect of 
his mind, who, before tasting of the tree, in harmony with Him who made him, imposed appropriate 
names on all the animals?” Then Simon: “If Adam had foreknowledge, how did he not foreknow that the 
serpent would deceive his wife?” Then Peter: “If Adam had not foreknowledge, how did he give names to 
the sons of men as they were born with reference to their future doings, calling the first Cain (which is 
interpreted envy’), who through envy killed his brother Abel (which is interpreted grief’), for his parents 
grieved over him, the first slain? 


CHAPTER XLIII 
GOD’S FOREKNOWLEDGE 


“But if Adam, being the work of God, had foreknowledge, much more the God who created him. And that 
is false which is written that God reflected, as if using reasoning on account of ignorance; and that the 
Lord tempted Abraham, that He might know if he would endure it; and that which is written, Let us go 
down, and see if they are doing according to the cry of them which cometh to me; and if not, that I may 
know.’ And, not to extend my discourse too far, whatever sayings ascribe ignorance to Him, or anything 
else that is evil, being upset by other sayings which affirm the contrary, are proved to be false. But 
because He does indeed foreknow, He says to Abraham, Thou shalt assuredly know that thy seed shall be 
sojourners in a land that is not their own; and they shall enslave them, and shall evil entreat them, and 
humble them four hundred years. But the nation to which they shall be in bondage will I judge, and after 
that they shall come out hither with much property; but thou shalt depart to thy fathers with peace, being 
nourished in a good old age; and in the fourth generation they shall return hither, for the sins of the 
Amorites are hitherto not filled up.’ 


CHAPTER XLIV 
GOD’S DECREES 


“But what? Does not Moses pre-intimate the sins of the people, and predict their dispersion among the 
nations? But if He gave foreknowledge to Moses, how can it be that He had it not Himself? But He has it. 
And if He has it, as we have also shown, it is an extravagant saying that He reflected, and that He 
repented, and that He went down to see, and whatever else of this sort. Whatsoever things being fore- 
known before they come to pass as about to befall, take issue by a wise economy, without repentance. 


CHAPTER XLV 
SACRIFICES 


“But that He is not pleased with sacrifices, is shown by this, that those who lusted after flesh were slain as 
soon as they tasted it, and were consigned to a tomb, so that it was called the grave of lusts. He then who 
at the first was displeased with the slaughtering of animals, not wishing them to be slain, did not ordain 
sacrifices as desiring them; nor from the beginning did He require them. For neither are sacrifices 
accomplished without the slaughter of animals, nor can the first-fruits be presented. But how is it possible 
for Him to abide in darkness, and smoke, and storm (for this also is written), who created a pure heaven, 
and created the sun to give light to all, and assigned the invariable order of their revolutions to 
innumerable stars? Thus, O Simon, the handwriting of God—I mean the heaven—shows the counsels of 
Him who made it to be pure and stable. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
DISPARAGEMENTS OF GOD 


“Thus the sayings accusatory of the God who made the heaven are both rendered void by the opposite 
sayings which are alongside of them, and are refuted by the creation. For they were not written by a 
prophetic hand. Wherefore also they appear opposite to the hand of God, who made all things.” Then said 


Simon: “How can you show this?” 


CHAPTER XLVII 
FOREKNOWLEDGE OF MOSES 


Then said Peter: “The law of God was given by Moses, without writing, to seventy wise men, to be handed 
down, that the government might be carried on by succession. But after that Moses was taken up, it was 
written by some one, but not by Moses. For in the law itself it is written, And Moses died; and they buried 
him near the house of Phogor, and no one knows his sepulchre till this day.’ But how could Moses write 
that Moses died? And whereas in the time after Moses, about 500 years or thereabouts, it is found lying in 
the temple which was built, and after about 500 years more it is carried away, and being burnt in the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar it is destroyed; and thus being written after Moses, and often lost, even this shows the 
foreknowledge of Moses, because he, foreseeing its disappearance, did not write it; but those who wrote 
it, being convicted of ignorance through their not foreseeing its disappearance, were not prophets.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
TEST OF TRUTH 


Then said Simon: “Since, as you say, we must understand the things concerning God by comparing them 
with the creation, how is it possible to recognise the other things in the law which are from the tradition 
of Moses, and are true, and are mixed up with these falsehoods?” Then Peter said: “A certain verse has 
been recorded without controversy in the written law, according to the providence of God, so as to show 
clearly which of the things written are true and which are false.” Then said Simon: “Which is that? Show 
it us.” 


CHAPTER XLIX 


THE TRUE PROPHET 


Then Peter said: “I shall tell you forthwith. It is written in the first book of the law, towards the end: A 
ruler shall not fail from Judah, nor a leader from his thighs, until He come whose it is; and He is the 
expectation of the nations.’ If, therefore, any one can apprehend Him who came after the failure of ruler 
and leader from Judah, and who was to be expected by the nations, he will be able by this verse to 
recognise Him as truly having come; and believing His teaching, he will know what of the Scriptures are 
true and what are false.” Then said Simon: “I understand that you speak of your Jesus as Him who was 
prophesied of by the scripture. Therefore let it be granted that it is so. Tell us, then, how he taught you to 
discriminate the Scriptures.” 


CHAPTER L 


HIS TEACHING CONCERNING THE SCRIPTURES 


Then Peter: “As to the mixture of truth with falsehood, I remember that on one occasion He, finding fault 
with the Sadducees, said, Wherefore ye do err, not knowing the true things of the Scriptures; and on this 
account ye are ignorant of the power of God.’ But if He cast up to them that they knew not the true things 
of the Scriptures, it is manifest that there are false things in them. And also, inasmuch as He said, Be ye 
prudent money-changers,’ it is because there are genuine and spurious words. And whereas He said, 
Wherefore do ye not perceive that which is reasonable in the Scriptures?’ He makes the understanding of 
him stronger who voluntarily judges soundly. 


CHAPTER LI 
HIS TEACHING CONCERNING THE LAW 


“And His sending to the scribes and teachers of the existing Scriptures, as to those who knew the true 
things of the law that then was, is well known. And also that He said, I am not come to destroy the law,’ 
and yet that He appeared to be destroying it, is the part of one intimating that the things which He 
destroyed did not belong to the law. And His saying, The heaven and the earth shall pass away, but one jot 
or one tittle shall not pass from the law,’ intimated that the things which pass away before the heaven and 
the earth do not belong to the law in reality. 


CHAPTER LII 
OTHER SAYINGS OF CHRIST 


“Since, then, while the heaven and the earth still stand, sacrifices have passed away, and kingdoms, and 
prophecies among those who are born of woman, and such like, as not being ordinances of God; hence 


therefore He says, Every plant which the heavenly Father has not planted shall be rooted up.’ Wherefore 
He, being the true Prophet, said, I am the gate of life; he who entereth through me entereth into life,’ 
there being no other teaching able to save. Wherefore also He cried, and said, Come unto me, all who 
labour,’ that is, who are seeking the truth, and not finding it; and again, My sheep hear my voice;’ and 
elsewhere, Seek and find,’ since the truth does not lie on the surface. 


CHAPTER LIII 
OTHER SAYINGS OF CHRIST 


“But also a witnessing voice was heard from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased; hear Him.’ And in addition to this, willing to convict more fully of error the prophets from whom 
they asserted that they had learned, He proclaimed that they died desiring the truth, but not having 
learned it, saying, Many prophets and kings desired to see what ye see, and to hear what you hear; and 
verily I say to you, they neither saw nor heard.’ Still further He said, I am he concerning whom Moses 
prophesied, saying, A Prophet shall the Lord our God raise unto you of your brethren, like unto me: Him 
hear in all things; and whosoever will not hear that Prophet shall die.’ 


CHAPTER LIV 


OTHER SAYINGS 


“Whence it is impossible without His teaching to attain to saving truth, though one seek it for ever where 
the thing that is sought is not. But it was, and is, in the word of our Jesus. Accordingly, He, knowing the 
true things of the law, said to the Sadducees, asking on what account Moses permitted to marry seven, 
Moses gave you commandments according to your hard-heartedness; for from the beginning it was not so: 
for He who created man at first, made him male and female.’ 


CHAPTER LV 


TEACHING OF CHRIST 


“But to those who think, as the Scriptures teach, that God swears, He said, Let your yea be yea, and nay, 
nay; for what is more than these is of the evil one.’ And to those who say that Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob are dead, He said, God is not of the dead, but of the living.’ And to those who suppose that God 
tempts, as the Scriptures say, He said, The tempter is the wicked one,’ who also tempted Himself. To those 
who suppose that God does not foreknow, He said, For your heavenly Father knoweth that ye need all 
these things before ye ask Him.’ And to those who believe, as the Scriptures say, that He does not see all 
things, He said, Pray in secret, and your Father, who seeth secret things, will reward you.’ 


CHAPTER LVI 


TEACHING OF CHRIST 


“And to those who think that He is not good, as the Scriptures say, He said, From which of you shall his 
son ask bread, and he will give him a stone; or shall ask a fish, and he will give him a serpent? If ye then, 
being evil, know to give good gifts to your children, how much more shall your heavenly Father give good 
things to those who ask Him, and to those who do His will!’ But to those who affirmed that He was in the 
temple, He said, Swear not by heaven, for it is God’s throne; nor by the earth, for it is the footstool of His 
feet.’ And to those who supposed that God is pleased with sacrifices, He said, God wishes mercy, and not 
sacrifices’—the knowledge of Himself, and not holocausts. 


CHAPTER LVII 
TEACHING OF CHRIST 


“But to those who are persuaded that He is evil, as the Scriptures say, He said, Call not me good, for One 
only is good.’ And again, Be ye good and merciful, as your Father in the heavens, who makes the sun rise 
on good and evil men, and brings rain upon just and unjust.’ But to those who were misled to imagine 
many gods, as the Scriptures say, He said, Hear, O Israel; the Lord your God is one Lord.’“ 


CHAPTER LVIII 
FLIGHT OF SIMON 


Therefore Simon, perceiving that Peter was driving him to use the Scriptures as Jesus taught, was 
unwilling that the discussion should go into the doctrine concerning God, even although Peter had 
changed the discussion into question and answer, as Simon himself asked. However, the discussion 
occupied three days. And while the fourth was dawning, he set off darkling as far as Tyre of Phoenicia. 


And not many days after, some of the precursors came and said to Peter: “Simon is doing great miracles in 
Tyre, and disturbing many of the people there; and by many slanders he has made you to be hated.” 


CHAPTER LIX 
PETER’S RESOLUTION TO FOLLOW 


Peter, hearing this, on the following night assembled the multitude of hearers; and as soon as they were 
come together, he said: “While I am going forth to the nations which say that there are many gods, to 
teach and to preach that God is one, who made heaven and earth, and all things that are in them, in order 
that they may love Him and be saved, evil has anticipated me, and by the very law of conjunction has sent 
Simon before me, in order that these men, if they shall cease to say that there are many gods, disowning 
those upon earth that are called gods, may think that there are many gods in heaven; so that, not feeling 
the excellency of the monarchy, they may perish with eternal punishment. And what is most dreadful, 
since true doctrine has incomparable power, he forestalls me with slanders, and persuades them to this, 
not even at first to receive me; lest he who is the slanderer be convicted of being himself in reality a devil, 
and the true doctrine be received and believed. Therefore I must quickly catch him up, lest the false 
accusation, through gaining time, wholly get hold of all men. 


CHAPTER LX 
SUCCESSOR TO BE APPOINTED 


“Since, therefore, it is necessary to set apart some one instead of me to fill my place, let us all with one 
consent pray to God, that He would make manifest who amongst us is the best, that, sitting in the chair of 
Christ, he may piously rule His Church. Who, then, shall be set apart? For by the counsel of God that man 
is set forth as blessed, whom his Lord shall appoint over the ministry of his fellow-servants, to give them 
their meat in their season, not thinking and saying in his heart, My Lord delayeth His coming, and who 
shall not begin to beat his fellow-servants, eating and drinking with harlots and drunkards. And the Lord 
of that servant shall come in an hour when he doth not look for Him, and in a day when he is not aware, 
and shall cut him in sunder, and shall assign his unfaithful part with the hypocrites.’ 


CHAPTER LxXI 
MONARCHY 


“But if any one of those present, being able to instruct the ignorance of men, shrink from it, thinking only 
of his own ease, let him expect to hear this sentence: O wicked and slothful servant, thou oughtest to have 
given my money to the exchangers, and I at my coming should have got my own. Cast out the unprofitable 
servant into the outer darkness.’ And with good reason; for,’ says He, it is thine, O man, to prove my 
words, as silver and money are proved among the exchangers.’ Therefore the multitude of the faithful 
ought to obey some one, that they may live in harmony. For that which tends to the government of one 
person, in the form of monarchy, enables the subjects to enjoy peace by means of good order; but in case 
of all, through desire of ruling, being unwilling to submit to one only, they must altogether fall by reason 
of division. 


CHAPTER LXII 
OBEDIENCE LEADS TO PEACE 


“But, further, let the things that are happening before your eyes persuade you; how wars are constantly 
arising through there being now many kings all over the earth. For each one holds the government of 
another as a pretext for war. But if one were universal superior, he, having no reason why he should make 
war, would have perpetual peace. In short, therefore, to those who are thought worthy of eternal life, God 
appoints one universal King in the world that shall then be, that by means of monarchy there may be 
unfailing peace. It behoves all, therefore, to follow some one as a leader, honouring him as the image of 
God; and it behoves the leader to be acquainted with the road that entereth into the holy city. 


CHAPTER LXIII 
ZACCHAEUS APPOINTED 


“But of those who are present, whom shall I choose but Zacchaeus, to whom also the Lord went in and 
rested, judging him worthy to be saved?” And having said this, he laid his hand upon Zacchaeus, who 
stood by, and forced him to sit down in his own chair. But Zacchaeus, falling at his feet, begged that he 
would permit him to decline the rulership; promising, at the same time, and saying, “Whatever it behoves 
the ruler to do, I will do; only grant me not to have this name; for I am afraid of assuming the name of the 
rulership, for it teems with bitter envy and danger.” 


CHAPTER LXIV 
THE BISHOPRIC 


Then Peter said: “If you are afraid of this, do not be called Ruler, but The Appointed One, the Lord having 
permitted you to be so called, when He said, Blessed is that man whom his Lord shall Appoint to the 
ministry of his fellow-servants.’ But if you wish it to be altogether unknown that you have authority of 
administration, you seem to me to be ignorant that the acknowledged authority of the president has great 
influence as regards the respect of the multitude. For every one obeys him who has received authority, 
having conscience as a great constraint. And are you not well aware that you are not to rule as the rulers 
of the nations, but as a servant ministering to them, as a father to the oppressed, visiting them as a 
physician, guarding them as a shepherd,—in short, taking all care for their salvation? And do you think 
that I am not aware what labours I compel you to undertake, desiring you to be judged by multitudes 
whom it is impossible for any one to please? But it is most possible for him who does well to please God. 
Wherefore I entreat you to undertake it heartily, by God, by Christ, for the salvation of the brethren, for 
their ordering, and your own profit. 


CHAPTER LXV 
NOLO EPISCOPARI 


“And consider this other thing, that in proportion as there is labour and danger in ruling the Church of 
Christ, so much greater is the reward. And yet again the greater is also the punishment to him who can, 
and refuses. I wish, therefore, knowing that you are the best instructed of my attendants, to turn to 
account those noble powers of judging with which you have been entrusted by the Lord, in order that you 
may be saluted with the Well done, good and faithful servant, and not be found fault with, and declared 
liable to punishment, like him who hid the one talent. But if you will not be appointed a good guardian of 
the Church, point out another in your stead, more learned and more faithful than yourself. But you cannot 
do this; for you associated with the Lord, and witnessed His marvellous doings, and learned the 
administration of the Church. 


CHAPTER LXVI 
DANGER OF DISOBEDIENCE 


“And your work is to order what things are proper; and that of the brethren is to submit, and not to 
disobey. Therefore submitting they shall be saved, but disobeying they shall be punished by the Lord, 
because the president is entrusted with the place of Christ. Wherefore, indeed, honour or contempt shown 
to the president is handed on to Christ, and from Christ to God. And this I have said, that these brethren 
may not be ignorant of the danger they incur by disobedience to you, because whosoever disobeys your 
orders, disobeys Christ; and he who disobeys Christ offends God. 


CHAPTER LXVII 


DUTIES OF CHURCH OFFICE-BEARERS 


“Tt is necessary, therefore, that the Church, as a city built upon a hill, have an order approved of God, and 
good government. In particular, let the bishop, as chief, be heard in the things which he speaks; and let 
the elders give heed that the things ordered be done. Let the deacons, going about, look after the bodies 
and the souls of the brethren, and report to the bishop. Let all the rest of the brethren bear wrong 
patiently; but if they wish judgment to be given concerning wrongs done to them, let them be reconciled 
in presence of the elders; and let the elders report the reconciliation to the bishop. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 


"MARRIAGE ALWAYS HONOURABLE.” 


“And let them inculcate marriage not only upon the young, but also upon those advanced in years, lest 
burning lust bring a plague upon the Church by reason of whoredom or adultery. For, above every other 
sin, the wickedness of adultery is hated by God, because it not only destroys the person himself who sins, 
but those also who eat and associate with him. For it is like the madness of a dog, because it has the 
nature of communicating its own madness. For the sake of chastity, therefore, let not only the elders, but 
even all, hasten to accomplish marriage. For the sin of him who commits adultery necessarily comes upon 
all. Therefore, to urge the brethren to be chaste, this is the first charity. For it is the healing of the soul. 
For the nourishment of the body is rest. 


CHAPTER LXIX 


"NOT FORSAKING THE ASSEMBLING OF YOURSELVES TOGETHER.” 


“But if you love your brethren, take nothing from them, but share with them such things as ye have. Feed 
the hungry; give drink to the thirsty; clothe the naked; visit the sick; so far as you can, help those in 
prison; receive strangers gladly into your own abodes; hate no one. And how you must be pious, your own 
mind will teach you, judging rightly. But before all else, if indeed I need say it to you, come together 
frequently, if it were every hour, especially on the appointed days of meeting. For if you do this, you are 
within a wall of safety. For disorderliness is the beginning of perdition. Let no one therefore forsake the 
assembly on the ground of envy towards a brother. For if any one of you forsake the assembly, he shall be 
regarded as of those who scatter the Church of Christ, and shall be cast out with adulterers. For as an 
adulterer, under the influence of the spirit that is in him, he separates himself on some pretext, and gives 
place to the wicked one against himself,—a sheep for the stealing, as one found outside the fold. 


CHAPTER LXx 


"HEAR THE BISHOP.” 


“However, hear your bishop, and do not weary of giving all honour to him; knowing that, by showing it to 
him, it is borne to Christ, and from Christ it is borne to God; and to him who offers it, is requited manifold. 
Honour, therefore, the throne of Christ. For you are commanded even to honour the chair of Moses, and 
that although they who occupy it are accounted sinners. And now I have said enough to you; and I deem it 
superfluous to say to him how he is to live unblameably, since he is an approved disciple of Him who 
taught me also. 


CHAPTER LXXxI 
VARIOUS DUTIES OF CHRISTIANS 


“But, brethren, there are some things that you must not wait to hear, but must consider of yourselves 
what is reasonable. Zacchaeus alone having given himself up wholly to labour for you, and needing 
sustenance, and not being able to attend to his own affairs, how can he procure necessary support? Is it 
not reasonable that you are to take forethought for his living? not waiting for his asking you, for this is the 
part of a beggar. But he will rather die of hunger than submit to do this. And shall not you incur 
punishment, not considering that the workman is worthy of his hire? And let no one say: Is, then, the word 
sold which was freely given? Far be it. For if any one has the means of living, and takes anything, he sells 
the word; but if he who has not takes support in order to live—as the Lord also took at supper and among 
His friends, having nothing, though He alone is the owner of all things—he sins not. Therefore suitably 
honour elders, catechists, useful deacons, widows who have lived well, orphans as children of the Church. 
But wherever there is need of any provision for an emergency, contribute all together. Be kind one to 
another, not shrinking from the endurance of anything whatever for your own salvation.” 


CHAPTER LXXxII 
ORDINATION 


And having thus spoken, he placed his hand upon Zacchaeus, saying, “O Thou Ruler and Lord of all, 
Father and God, do Thou guard the shepherd with the flock. Thou art the cause, Thou the power. We are 
that which is helped; Thou the helper, the physician, the saviour, the wall, the life, the hope, the refuge, 
the joy, the expectation, the rest. In a word, Thou art all things to us. In order to the eternal attainment of 
salvation, do Thou co-operate, preserve, protect. Thou canst do all things. For Thou art the Ruler of rulers, 
the Lord of lords, the Governor of kings. Do Thou give power to the president to loose what ought to be 
loosed, to bind what ought to be bound. Do Thou make him wise. Do Thou, as by His name, protect the 
Church of Thy Christ as a fair bride. For Thine is eternal glory. Praise to the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost to all ages. Amen.” 


CHAPTER LXXIII 
BAPTISMS 


And having thus spoken, he afterwards said: “Whoever of you wish to be baptized, begin from to-morrow 
to fast, and have hands laid upon you day by day, and inquire about what matters you please. For I mean 
still to remain with you ten days.” And after three days, having begun to baptize, he called me, and Aquila, 
and Nicetas, and said to us: “As I am going to set out for Tyre after seven days, I wish you to go away this 
very day, and to lodge secretly with Bernice the Canaanite, the daughter of Justa, and to learn from her, 
and write accurately to me what Simon is about. For this is of great consequence to me, that I may 
prepare myself accordingly. Therefore depart straightway in peace.” And leaving him baptizing, as he 
commanded, we preceded him to Tyre of Phoenicia. 


Homily IV 


CHAPTER I 
BERNICE’S HOSPITALITY 


Thus I Clement, departing from Caesarea Stratonis, together with Nicetas and Aquila, entered into Tyre of 
Phoenicia; and according to the injunction of Peter, who sent us, we lodged with Bernice, the daughter of 
Justa the Canaanitess. She received us most joyfully; and striving with much honour towards me, and with 
affection towards Aquila and Nicetas, and speaking freely as a friend, through joy she treated us 
courteously, and hospitably urged us to take bodily refreshment. Perceiving, therefore, that she was 
endeavouring to impose a short delay upon us, I said: “You do well, indeed, to busy yourself in fulfilling 
the part of love; but the fear of our God must take the precedence of this. For, having a combat on hand on 
behalf of many souls, we are afraid of preferring our own ease before their salvation. 


CHAPTER II 
SIMON’S PRACTICES 


“For we hear that Simon the magician, being worsted at Caesarea in the discussion with our lord Peter, 
immediately hastened hither, and is doing much mischief. For he is slandering Peter, in opposition to 
truth, to all the adversaries, and stealing away the souls of the multitude. For he being a magician, calls 
him a magician; and he being a deceiver, proclaims him as a deceiver. And although in the discussions he 
was beaten in all points, and fled, yet he says that he was victorious; and he constantly charges them that 
they ought not to listen to Peter—as if, forsooth, he were anxious that they may not be fascinated by a 
terrible magician. 


CHAPTER III 


OBJECT OF THE MISSION 


“Therefore our lord Peter, having learned these things, has sent us to be investigators of the things that 
have been told him; that if they be so, we may write to him and let him know, so that he may come and 
convict him face to face of the accusations that he has uttered against him. Since, therefore, danger on 
the part of many souls lies before us, on this account we must neglect bodily rest for a short time; and we 
would learn truly from you who live here, whether the things which we have heard be true. Now tell us 
particularly.” 


CHAPTER IV 


SIMON’S DOINGS 


But Bernice, being asked, said: “These things are indeed as you have heard; and I will tell you other 
things respecting this same Simon, which perhaps you do not know. For he astonishes the whole city every 
day, by making spectres and ghosts appear in the midst of the market-place; and when he walks abroad, 
statues move, and many shadows go before him, which, he says, are souls of the dead. And many who 
attempted to prove him an impostor he speedily reconciled to him; and afterwards, under pretence of a 
banquet, having slain an ox, and given them to eat of it, he infected them with various diseases, and 
subjected them to demons. And in a word, having injured many, and being supposed to be a god, he is 
both feared and honoured.” 


CHAPTER V 
DISCRETION THE BETTER PART OF VALOUR 


“Wherefore I do not think that any one will be able to quench such a fire as has been kindled. For no one 
doubts his promises; but every one affirms that this is so. Wherefore, lest you should expose yourselves to 
danger, I advise you not to attempt anything against him until Peter come, who alone shall be able to 
resist such a power, being the most esteemed disciple of our Lord Jesus Christ. For so much do I fear this 
man, that if he had not elsewhere been vanquished in disputing with my lord Peter, I should counsel you to 
persuade even Peter himself not to attempt to oppose Simon.” 


CHAPTER VI 
SIMON’S DEPARTURE 


Then I said: “If our lord Peter did not know that he himself alone can prevail against this power, he would 
not have sent us before him with orders to get information secretly concerning Simon, and to write to 
him.” Then, as evening had come on, we took supper, and went to sleep. But in the morning, one of 
Bernice’s friends came and said that Simon had set sail for Sidon, and that he had left behind him Appion 
Pleistonices,—a man of Alexandria, a grammarian by profession, whom I knew as being a friend of my 
father; and a certain astrologer, Annubion the Diospolitan, and Athenodorus the Athenian, attached to the 
doctrine of Epicurus. And we, having learned these things concerning Simon, in the morning wrote and 
despatched a letter to Peter, and went to take a walk. 


CHAPTER VII 
APPION’S SALUTATION 


And Appion met us, not only with the two companions just named, but with about thirty other men. And as 
soon as he saw me, he saluted and kissed me, and said, “This is Clement, of whose noble birth and liberal 
education I have often told you; for he, being related to the family of Tiberius Caesar, and equipped with 
all Grecian learning, has been seduced by a certain barbarian called Peter to speak and act after the 
manner of the Jews. Wherefore I beg of you to strive together with me for the setting of him right. And in 
your presence I now ask him. Let him tell me, since he thinks that he has devoted himself to piety, 
whether he is not acting most impiously, in forsaking the customs of his country, and falling away to those 
of the barbarians.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
A CHALLENGE 


I answered: “I accept, indeed, your kindly affection towards me, but I take exception to your ignorance. 
For your affection is kindly, because you wish to continue in those customs which you consider to be good. 
But your inaccurate knowledge strives to lay a snare for me, under the guise of friendship.” Then said 
Appion: “Does it seem to you to be ignorance, that one should observe the customs of his fathers, and 
judge after the manner of the Greeks?” Then I answered: “It behoves one who desires to be pious not 
altogether to observe the customs of his fathers; but to observe them if they be pious, and to shake them 
off if they be impious. For it is possible that one who is the son of an impious father, if he wishes to be 
pious, should not desire to follow the religion of his father.” Then answered Appion: “What then? Do you 
say that your father was a man of an evil life?” Then said I: “He was not of an evil life, but of an evil 
opinion.” Then Appion: “I should like to know what was his evil apprehension.” Then said I: “Because he 
believed the false and wicked myths of the Greeks.” Then Appion asked: “What are these false and evil 
myths of the Greeks?” Then I said: “The wrong opinion concerning the gods, which, if you will bear with 
me, you shall hear, with those who are desirous to learn. 


CHAPTER IX 


UNWORTHY ENDS OF PHILOSOPHERS 


“Wherefore, before beginning our conversation, let us now withdraw into some quieter place, and there I 
shall converse with you. And the reason why I wish to speak privately is this, because neither the 
multitude, nor even all the philosophers, approach honestly to the judgment of things as they are. For we 
know many, even of those who pride themselves on their philosophy, who are vainglorious, or who have 
put on the philosopher’s robe for the sake of gain, and not for the sake of virtue itself; and they, if they do 
not find that for which they take to philosophy, turn to mockery. Therefore, on account of such as these, 
let us choose some place fit for private conference.” 


CHAPTER X 
A COOL RETREAT 


And a certain one amongst them—a rich man, and possessing a garden of evergreen plants—said: “Since 
it is very hot, let us retire for a little from the city to my gardens.” Accordingly they went forth, and sat 
down in a place where there were pure streams of cool water, and a green shade of all sorts of trees. 
There I sat pleasantly, and the others round about me; and they being silent, instead of a verbal request 
made to me, showed by their eager looks to me that they required the proof of my assertion. And 
therefore I proceeded to speak thus:— 


CHAPTER XI 
TRUTH AND CUSTOM 


“There is a certain great difference, O men of Greece, between truth and custom. For truth is found when 
it is honestly sought; but custom, whatsoever be the character of the custom received, whether true or 
false, is strengthened by itself without the exercise of judgment; and he who has received it is neither 
pleased with it as being true, nor grieved with it as false. For such an one has believed not by judgment, 
but by prejudice, resting his own hope on the opinion of those who have lived before him on a mere 
peradventure. And it is not easy to cast off the ancestral garment, though it be shown to himself to be 
wholly foolish and ridiculous. 


CHAPTER XII 
GENESIS 


“Therefore I say that the whole learning of the Greeks is a most dreadful fabrication of a wicked demon. 
For they have introduced many gods of their own, and these wicked, and subject to all kinds of passion; so 
that he who wishes to do the like things may not be ashamed, which belongs to a man, having as an 
example the wicked and unquiet lives of the mythological gods. And through his not being ashamed, such 
an one affords no hope of his repenting. And others have introduced fate, which is called genesis, contrary 
to which no one can suffer or do anything. This, therefore, also is like to the first. For any one who thinks 
that no one has aught to do or suffer contrary to genesis easily falls into sin; and having sinned, he does 
not repent of his impiety, holding it as his apology that he was borne on by genesis to do these things. And 
as he cannot rectify genesis, he has no reason to be ashamed of the sins he commits. 


CHAPTER XIII 
DESTINY 


“And others introduce an unforeseeing destiny, as if all things revolved of their own accord, without the 
superintendence of any master. But thus to think these things is, as we have said, the most grievous of all 
opinions. For, as if there were no one superintending and fore-judging and distributing to every one 
according to his deserving, they easily do everything as they can through fearlessness. Therefore those 
who have such opinions do not easily, or perhaps do not at all, live virtuously; for they do not foresee the 
danger which might have the effect of converting them. But the doctrine of the barbarous Jews, as you 
call them, is most pious, introducing One as the Father and Creator of all this world, by nature good and 
righteous; good, indeed, as pardoning sins to those who repent; but righteous, as visiting to every one 
after repentance according to the worthiness of his doings. 


CHAPTER XIV 
"DOCTRINE ACCORDING TO GODLINESS.” 


“This doctrine, even if it also be mythical, being pious, would not be without advantage for this life. For 
every one, in expectation of being judged by the all-seeing God, receives the greater impulse towards 
virtue. But if the doctrine be also true, it withdraws him who has lived virtuously from eternal 
punishment, and endows him with eternal and unspeakable blessings from God. 


CHAPTER XV 


WICKEDNESS OF THE GODS 


“But I return to the foremost doctrine of the Greeks, that which states in stories that there are gods many, 
and subject to all kinds of passions. And not to spend much time upon things that are clear, referring to 
the impious deeds of every one of those who are called gods, I could not tell all their amours; those of 
Zeus and Poseidon, of Pluto and Apollo, of Dionysus and Hercules, and of them all singly. And of these you 
are yourselves not ignorant, and have been taught their manners of life, being instructed in the Grecian 
learning, that, as competitors with the gods, you might do like things. 


CHAPTER XVI 
WICKEDNESS OF JUPITER 


“But I shall begin with the most royal Zeus, whose father Kronos, having, as you say, devoured his own 
children, and having shorn off the members of his father Uranus with a sickle of adamant, showed to 
those who are zealous for the mysteries of the gods an example of piety towards parents and of love 
towards children. And Jupiter himself bound his own father, and imprisoned him in Tartarus; and he also 
punishes the other gods. And for those who wish to do things not to be spoken of, he begat Metis, and 


devoured her. But Metis was seed; for it is impossible to devour a child. And for an excuse to abusers of 
themselves with mankind, he carries away Ganymedes. And as a helper of adulterers in their adultery, he 
is often found an adulterer. And to those who wish to commit incest with sisters, he sets the example in 
his intercourse with his sisters Hera and Demeter, and the heavenly Aphrodite, whom some call Dodona. 
And to those who wish to commit incest with their daughters, there is a wicked example from his story, in 
his committing incest with Persephone. But in myriads of instances he acted impiously, that by reason of 
his excessive wickedness the fable of his being a god might be received by impious men. 


CHAPTER XVII 


”“THEIR MAKERS ARE LIKE UNTO THEM.” 


“You will hold it reasonable for ignorant men to be moderately indignant at these fancies. But what must 
we say to the learned, some of whom, professing themselves to be grammarians and sophists, affirm that 
these acts are worthy of gods? For, being themselves incontinent, they lay hold of this mythical pretext; 
and as imitators of the gods, they practise unseemly things with freedom. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
SECOND NATURE 


“On this account, they who live in the country sin much less than they do, not having been indoctrinated 
in those things in which they have been indoctrinated who dare do these things, having learned from evil 
instruction to be impious. For they who from their childhood learn letters by means of such fables, while 
their soul is yet pliant, engraft the impious deeds of those who are called gods into their own minds; 
whence, when they are grown up, they ripen fruit, like evil seeds cast into the soul. And what is worst of 
all, the rooted impurities cannot be easily cut down, when they are perceived to be bitter by them when 
they have attained to manhood. For every one is pleased to remain in those habits which he forms in 
childhood; and thus, since custom is not much less powerful than nature, they become difficult to be 
converted to those good things which were not sown in their souls from the beginning. 


CHAPTER XIX 


"WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS.” 


“Wherefore it behoves the young not to be satisfied with those corrupting lessons, and those who are in 
their prime should carefully avoid listening to the mythologies of the Greeks. For lessons about their gods 
are much worse than ignorance, as we have shown from the case of those dwelling in the country, who sin 
less through their not having been instructed by Greeks. Truly, such fables of theirs, and spectacles, and 
books, ought to be shunned, and if it were possible, even their cities. For those who are full of evil 
learning, even with their breath infect as with madness those who associate with them, with their own 
passions. And what is worst, whoever is most instructed among them, is so much the more turned from 
the judgment which is according to nature. 


CHAPTER XX 
FALSE THEORIES OF PHILOSOPHERS 


“And some of those amongst them who even profess to be philosophers, assert that such sins are 
indifferent, and say that those who are indignant at such practices are senseless. For they say that such 
things are not sins by nature, but have been proscribed by laws made by wise men in early times, through 
their knowing that men, through the instability of their minds, being greatly agitated on these accounts, 
wage war with one another; for which reason, wise men have made laws to proscribe such things as sins. 
But this is a ridiculous supposition. For how can they be other than sins, which are the cause of tumults, 
and murders, and every confusion? For do not shortcomings of life and many more evils proceed from 
adultery? 


CHAPTER XXI 


EVILS OF ADULTERY 


“But why, it is said, if a man is ignorant of his wife’s being an adulteress, is he not indignant, enraged, 
distracted? why does he not make war? Thus these things are not evil by nature, but the unreasonable 
opinion of men make them terrible. But I say, that even if these dreadful things do not occur, it is usual for 
a woman, through association with an adulterer, either to forsake her husband, or if she continue to live 
with him, to plot against him, or to bestow upon the adulterer the goods procured by the labour of her 
husband; and having conceived by the adulterer while her husband is absent, to attempt the destruction 
of that which is in her womb, through shame of conviction, and so to become a child-murderer; or even, 
while destroying it, to be destroyed along with it. But if while her husband is at home she conceives by the 


adulterer and bears a child, the child when he grows up does not know his father, and thinks that he is his 
father who is not; and thus he who is not the father, at his death leaves his substance to the child of 
another. And how many other evils naturally spring from adultery! And the secret evils we do not know. 
For as the mad dog destroys all that he touches, infecting them with the unseen madness, so also the 
hidden evil of adultery, though it be not known, effects the cutting off of posterity. 


CHAPTER XXII 
A MORE EXCELLENT WAY 


“But let us pass over this now. But this we all know, that universally men are beyond measure enraged on 
account of it, that wars have been waged, that there have been overthrows of houses, and captures of 
cities, and myriads of other evils. On this account I betook myself to the holy God and law of the Jews, 
putting my faith in the well-assured conclusion that the law has been assigned by the righteous judgment 
of God, and that the soul must at some time receive according to the desert of its deeds.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


"WHITHER SHALL I GO FROM THY PRESENCE?” 


When I had thus spoken, Appion broke in upon my discourse. “What!” said he; “do not the laws of the 
Greeks also forbid wickedness, and punish adulterers?” Then said I: “Then the gods of the Greeks, who 
acted contrary to the laws, deserve punishment. But how shall I be able to restrain myself, if I suppose 
that the gods themselves first practised all wickednesses as well as adultery, and did not suffer 
punishment; whereas they ought the rather to have suffered, as not being slaves to lust? But if they were 
subject to it, how were they gods?” Then Appion said: “Let us have in our eye not the gods, but the judges; 
and looking to them, we shall be afraid to sin.” Then I said: “This is not fitting, O Appion: for he who has 
his eye upon men will dare to sin, in hope of escaping detection; but he who sets before his soul the all- 
seeing God, knowing that he cannot escape His notice, will refrain from sinning even in secret.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
ALLEGORY 


When Appion heard this, he said: “I knew, ever since I heard that you were consorting with Jews, that you 
had alienated your judgment. For it has been well said by some one, Evil communications corrupt good 
manners.’” Then said I: “Therefore good communications correct evil manners.” And Appion said: “Today I 
am fully satisfied to have learned your position; therefore I permitted you to speak first. But to-morrow, in 
this place, if it is agreeable to you, I will show, in the presence of these friends when they meet, that our 
gods are neither adulterers, nor murderers, nor corrupters of children, nor guilty of incest with sisters or 
daughters. But the ancients, wishing that only lovers of learning should know the mysteries, veiled them 
with those fables of which you have spoken. For they speak physiologically of boiling substance under the 
name of Zen, and of time under that of Kronos, and of the ever-flowing nature of water under that of 
Rhea. However, as I have promised, I shall to-morrow exhibit the truth of things, explaining them one by 
one to you when you come together in the morning.” In reply to this I said: “To-morrow, as you have 
promised, so do. But now hear something in opposition to what you are going to say. 


CHAPTER XXV 


AN ENGAGEMENT FOR TO-MORROW 


“If the doings of the gods, being good, have been veiled with evil fables, the wickedness of him who wove 
the veil is shown to have been great, because he concealed noble things with evil narratives, that no one 
imitate them. But if they really did things impious, they ought, on the contrary, to have veiled them with 
good narratives, lest men, regarding them as their superiors, should set about sinning in like manner.” As 
I spoke thus, those present were evidently beginning to be well-disposed towards the words spoken by 
me; for they repeatedly and earnestly asked me to come on the following day, and departed. 


Homily V 


CHAPTER I 


APPION DOES NOT APPEAR 


The next day, therefore, in Tyre, as we had agreed, I came to the quiet place, and there I found the rest, 
with some others also. Then I saluted them. But as I did not see Appion, I asked the reason of his not 
being present; and some one said that he had been unwell ever since last evening. Then, when I said that 
it was reasonable that we should immediately set out to visit him, almost all begged me first to discourse 
to them, and that then we could go to see him. Therefore, as all were of one opinion, I proceeded to say:— 


CHAPTER II 


CLEMENT’S PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF APPION 


“Yesterday, when I left this, O friends, I confess that, through much anxiety about the discussion that was 
to take place with Appion, I was not able to get any sleep. And while I was unable to sleep, I remembered 
a trick that I played upon him in Rome. It was this. From my boyhood I Clement was a lover of truth, and a 
seeker of the things that are profitable for the soul, and spending my time in raising and refuting theories; 
but being unable to find anything perfect, through distress of mind I fell sick. And while I was confined to 
bed Appion came to Rome, and being my father’s friend, he lodged with me; and hearing that I was in 
bed, he came to me, as being not unacquainted with medicine, and inquired the cause of my being in bed. 
But I, being aware that the man exceedingly hated the Jews, as also that he had written many books 
against them, and that he had formed a friendship with this Simon, not through desire of learning, but 
because he knew that he was a Samaritan and a hater of the Jews, and that he had come forth in 
opposition to the Jews, therefore he had formed an alliance with him, that he might learn something from 
him against the Jews;— 


CHAPTER III 
CLEMENT’S TRICK 


“T knowing this before concerning Appion, as soon as he asked me the cause of my sickness, answered 
feignedly, that I was suffering and distressed in my mind after the manner of young men. And to this he 
said, My son, speak freely as to a father: what is your soul’s ailment?’ And when I again groaned feignedly, 
as being ashamed to speak of love, by means of silence and down-looking I conveyed the impression of 
what I wished to intimate. But he, being persuaded that I was in love with a woman, said: There is nothing 
in life which does not admit of help. For indeed I myself, when I was young, being in love with a most 
accomplished woman, not only thought it impossible to obtain her, but did not even hope ever to address 
her. And yet, having fallen in with a certain Egyptian who was exceedingly well versed in magic, and 
having become his friend, I disclosed to him my love, and not only did he assist me in all that I wished, 
but, honouring me more bountifully, he hesitated not to teach me an incantation by means of which I 
obtained her; and as soon as I had obtained her, by means of his secret instruction, being persuaded by 
the liberality of my teacher, I was cured of love. 


CHAPTER IV 
APPION’S UNDERTAKING 


“Whence, if you also suffer any such thing after the manner of men, use freedom with me with all 
security; for within seven days I shall put you fully in possession of her.’ When I heard this, looking at the 
object I had in view, I said: Pardon me that I do not altogether believe in the existence of magic; for I have 
already tried many who have made many promises, and have deceived me. However, your undertaking 
influences me, and leads me to hope. But when I think of the matter, I am afraid that the demons are 
sometimes not subject to the magicians with respect to the things that are commanded them.’ 


CHAPTER V 
THEORY OF MAGIC 


“Then Appion said: Admit that I know more of these things than you do. However, that you may not think 
that there is nothing in what you have heard from me in reference to what you have said, I will tell you 


how the demons are under necessity to obey the magicians in the matters about which they are 
commanded. For as it is impossible for a soldier to contradict his general, and impossible for the generals 
themselves to disobey the king—for if any one oppose those set over him, he is altogether deserving of 
punishment—so it is impossible for the demons not to serve the angels who are their generals; and when 
they are adjured by them, they yield trembling, well knowing that if they disobey they shall be fully 
punished. But the angels also themselves, being adjured by the magicians in the name of their ruler, obey, 
lest, being found guilty of disobedience, they be destroyed. For unless all things that are living and 
rational foresaw vengeance from the ruler, confusion would ensue, all revolting against one another.’ 


CHAPTER VI 
SCRUPLES 


“Then said I: Are those things correct, then, which are spoken by poets and philosophers, that in Hades 
the souls of the wicked are judged and punished for their attempts; such as those of Ixion, and Tantalus, 
and Tityus, and Sisyphus, and the daughters of Danaus, and as many others as have been impious here? 
And how, if these things are not so, is it possible that magic can subsist?’ Then he having told me that 
these things are so in Hades, I asked him: Why are not we ourselves afraid of magic, being persuaded of 
the punishment in Hades for adultery? For I do not admit that it is a righteous thing to compel to adultery 
a woman who is unwilling; but if any one will engage to persuade her, I am ready for that, besides 
confessing my thanks.’ 


CHAPTER VII 
A DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE 


“Then Appion said: Do you not think it is the same thing, whether you obtain her by magic, or by 
deceiving her with words?’ Then said I: Not altogether the same; for these differ widely from one another. 
For he who constrains an unwilling woman by the force of magic, subjects himself to the most terrible 
punishment, as having plotted against a chaste woman; but he who persuades her with words, and puts 
the choice in her own power and will, does not force her. And I am of opinion, that he who has persuaded 
a woman will not suffer so great punishment as he who has forced her. Therefore, if you can persuade her, 
I shall be thankful to you when I have obtained her; but otherwise, I had rather die than force her against 
her will.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 


FLATTERY OR MAGIC 


“Then Appion, being really puzzled, said: What am I to say to you? For at one time, as one perturbed with 
love, you pray to obtain her; and anon, as if you loved her not, you make more account of your fear than 
your desire: and you think that if you can persuade her you shall be blameless, as without sin; but 
obtaining her by the power of magic, you will incur punishment. But do you not know that it is the end of 
every action that is judged, the fact that it has been committed, and that no account is made of the means 
by which it has been effected? And if you commit adultery, being enabled by magic, shall you be judged as 
having done wickedly; and if by persuasion, shall you be absolved from sin in respect of the adultery?’ 
Then I said: On account of my love, there is a necessity for me to choose one or other of the means that 
are available to procure the object of my love; and I shall choose, as far as possible, to cajole her rather 
than to use magic. But neither is it easy to persuade her by flattery, for the woman is very much of a 
philosopher.’ 


CHAPTER IX 


A LOVE-LETTER 


“Then Appion said: I am all the more hopeful to be able to persuade her, as you wish, provided only we be 
able to converse with her.’ That,’ said I, is impossible.’ Then Appion asked if it were possible to send a 
letter to her. Then I said: That indeed may be done.’ Then Appion said: This very night I shall write a 
paper on encomiums of adultery, which you shall get from me and despatch to her; and I hope that she 
shall be persuaded, and consent.’ Appion accordingly wrote the paper, and gave it to me; and I thought of 
it this very night, and I remembered that fortunately I have it by me, along with other papers which I 
carry about with me.” Having thus spoken, I showed the paper to those who were present, and read it to 
them as they wished to hear it; and having read it, I said: “This, O men, is the instruction of the Greeks, 
affording a bountiful licence to sin without fear. The paper was as follows:— 


CHAPTER X 
THE LOVER TO THE BELOVED ONE 


“Anonymously, on account of the laws of foolish men. At the bidding of Love, the first-born of all, 
salutation: I know that you are devoted to philosophy, and for the sake of virtue you affect the life of the 
noble. But who are nobler than the gods among all, and philosophers among men? For these alone know 
what works are good or evil by nature, and what, not being so, are accounted so by the imposition of laws. 
Now, then, some have supposed that the action which is called adultery is evil, although it is in every 
respect good. For it is by the appointment of Eros for the increase of life. And Eros is the eldest of all the 
gods. For without Eros there can be no mingling or generation either of elements, or gods, or men, or 
irrational animals, or aught else. For we are all instruments of Eros. He, by means of us, is the fabricator 
of all that is begotten, the mind inhabiting our souls. Hence it is not when we ourselves wish it, but when 
we are ordered by him, that we desire to do his will. But if, while we desire according to his will, we 
attempt to restrain the desire for the sake of what is called chastity, what do we do but the greatest 
impiety, when we oppose the oldest of all gods and men? 


CHAPTER XI 


"ALL UNCLEANNESS WITH GREEDINESS.” 


“But let all doors be opened to him, and let all baneful and arbitrary laws be set aside, which have been 
ordained by fanatical men, who, under the power of senselessness, and not willing to understand what is 
reasonable, and, moreover, suspecting those who are called adulterers, are with good reason mocked with 
arbitrary laws by Zeus himself, through Minos and Rhadamanthus. For there is no restraining of Eros 
dwelling in our souls; for the passion of lovers is not voluntary. Therefore Zeus himself, the giver of these 
laws, approached myriads of women; and, according to some wise men, he sometimes had intercourse 
with human beings, as a benefactor for the production of children. But in the case of those to whom he 
knew that his being unknown would be a favour, he changed his form, in order that he might neither 
grieve them, nor seem to act in opposition to the laws given by himself. It becomes you, therefore, who 
are debaters of philosophy, for the sake of a good life, to imitate those who are acknowledged to be the 
nobler, who have had sexual intercourse ten thousand times. 


CHAPTER XII 


JUPITER’S AMOURS 


“And not to spend the time to no purpose in giving more examples, I shall begin with mentioning some 
embraces of Zeus himself, the father of gods and men. For it is impossible to mention all, on account of 
their multitude. Hear, therefore, the amours of this great Jupiter, which he concealed by changing his 
form, on account of the fanaticism of senseless men. For, in the first place, wishing to show to wise men 
that adultery is no sin, when he was going to marry, being, according to the multitude, knowingly an 
adulterer, in his first marriage, but not being so in reality, by means, as I said, of a seeming sin be 
accomplished a sinless marriage. For he married his own sister Hera, assuming the likeness of a cuckoo’s 
wing; and of her were born Hebe and Ilithyia. For he gave birth to Metis without copulation with any one, 
as did also Hera to Vulcan. 


CHAPTER XIII 
JUPITER’S AMOURS CONTINUED 


“Then he committed incest with his sister. who was born of Kronos and Thalasse, after the 
dismemberment of Kronos, and of whom were born Eros and Cypris, whom they call also Dodone. Then, in 
the likeness of a satyr, he had intercourse with Antiope the daughter of Nycteus, of whom were born 
Amphion and Zethus. And he embraced Alcmene, the wife of Amphitryon, in the form of her husband 
Amphitryon, of whom was born Hercules. And, changed into an eagle, he approached AFgina, the 
daughter of Asclepius, of whom AEacus was born. And in the form of a bear he lay with Amalthea the 
daughter of Phocus; and in a golden shower he fell upon Danae, the daughter of Acrisius, of whom sprang 
Perseus. He became wild as a lion to Callisto the daughter of Lycaon and begat Arcus the second. And 
with Europa the daughter of Phoenix he had intercourse by means of a bull, of whom sprang Minos, and 
Rhadamanthus, and Sarpedon; and with Eurymedusa the daughter of Achelous, changing himself into an 
ant, of whom was born Myrmidon. With a nymph of Hersaeus, in the form of a vulture, from whom sprang 
the wise men of old in Sicily. He came to Juno the earth-born in Rhodes, and of her were born Pargaeus, 
Kronius, Kytis. And he deflowered Ossia, taking the likeness of her husband Phoenix, of whom Anchinous 
was born to him. Of Nemesis the daughter of Thestius, who is also thought to be Leda, he begot Helena, in 
the form of a swan or goose; and again, in the form of a star, he produced Castor and Polydeuces. With 
Lamia he was transformed into a hoopoo. 


CHAPTER XIV 
JUPITER'S UNDISGUISED AMOURS 


“In the likeness of a shepherd he made Mnemosyne mother of the Muses. Setting himself on fire, he 


married Semele, the daughter of Cadmus, of whom he begat Dionysus. In the likeness of a dragon he 
deflowered his daughter Persephone, thought to be the wife of his brother Pluto. He had intercourse with 
many other women without undergoing any change in his form; for the husbands had no ill-will to him as 
if it were a sin, but knew well that in associating with their wives he bountifully produced children for 
them, bestowing upon them the Hermeses, the Apollos, the Dionysi, the Endymions, and others whom we 
have spoken of, most excellent in beauty through his fatherhood. 


CHAPTER XV 
UNNATURAL LUSTS 


“And not to spend the time in an endless exposition, you will find numerous unions with Jupiter of all the 
gods. But senseless men call these doings of the gods adulteries; even of those gods who did not refrain 
from the abuse of males as disgraceful, but who practised even this as seemly. For instance, Jupiter 
himself was in love with Ganymede: Poseidon with Pelops; Apollo with Cinyras, Zacyinthus, Hyacinthus, 
Phorbas, Hylas, Admetus, Cyparissus, Amyclas, Troilus, Branchus the Tymnaean, Parus the Potnian, 
Orpheus; Dionysus with Laonis, Ampelus, Hymenaeus, Hermaphrodites, Achilles; Asclepius with 
Hippolytus, and Hephaestus with Peleus; Pan with Daphnis; Hermes with Perseus, Chrysas, Theseus, 
Odrysus; Hercules with Abderus, Dryops, Jocastus, Philoctetes, Hylas, Polyphemus, Haemon, Chonus, 
Eurystheus. 


CHAPTER XVI 
PRAISE OF UNCHASTITY 


“Thus have I in part set before you the amours of all the more noted gods, beloved, that you may know 
that fanaticism respecting this thing is confined to senseless men. Therefore they are mortal, and spend 
their lives sadly, because through their zeal they proclaim those things to be evil which the gods esteem 
as excellent. Therefore for the future you will be blessed, imitating the gods, and not men. For men, 
seeing you preserving that which is thought to be chastity, on account of what they themselves feel, praise 
you indeed, but do not help you. But the gods, seeing you like unto themselves, will both praise and help. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE CONSTELLATIONS 


“For reckon to me how many mistresses they have rewarded, some of whom they have placed among the 
stars; and of some they have blessed both the children and the associates. Thus Zeus made Callisto a 
constellation, called the Little Bear, which some also call the Dog’s Tail. Poseidon also placed the dolphin 
in the sky for the sake of Amphitrite; and he gave a place among the stars to Orion the son of Euryale, the 
daughter of Minos, for the sake of his mother Euryale. And Dionysus made a constellation of the crown of 
Ariadne, and Zeus invested the eagle which assisted him in the rape of Ganymede, and Ganymede himself 
with the honour of the Water-pourer. Also he honoured the bull for the sake of Europa; and also having 
bestowed Castor, and Polydeuces, and Helena upon Leda, he made them stars. Also Perseus for the sake 
of Danae; and Arcus for the sake of Callisto. The virgin who also is Dice, for the sake of Themis; and 
Heracles for the sake of Alcmene. But I do not enlarge further; for it were long to tell particularly how 
many others the gods have blessed for the sake of their many mistresses. in their intercourse with human 
beings, which senseless men repudiate as evil deeds, not knowing that pleasure is the great advantage 
among men. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PHILOSOPHERS ADVOCATES OF ADULTERY 


“But why? Do not the celebrated philosophers extol pleasure, and have they not had intercourse with 
what women they would? Of these the first was that teacher of Greece, of whom Phoebus himself said, “Of 
all men, Socrates is the wisest.” Does not he teach that in a well-regulated state women should be 
common? and did he not conceal the fair Alcibiades under his philosopher’s gown? And the Socratic 
Antisthenes writes of the necessity of not abandoning what is called adultery. And even his disciple 
Diogenes, did not he freely associate with Lais, for the hire of carrying her on his shoulders in public? 
Does not Epicurus extol pleasure? Did not Aristippus anoint himself with perfumes, and devote himself 
wholly to Aphrodite? Does not Zeno, intimating indifference, say that the deity pervades all things, that it 
may be known to the intelligent, that with whomsoever a man has intercourse, it is as with himself; and 
that it is superfluous to forbid what are called adulteries, or intercourse with mother, or daughter, or 
sister, or children. And Chrysippus, in his erotic epistles, makes mention of the statue in Argos, 
representing Hera and Zeus in an obscene position. 


CHAPTER XIX 


CLOSE OF THE LOVE-LETTER 


“T know that to those uninitiated in the truth these things seem dreadful and most base; but not so to the 
gods and the philosophers of the Greeks, nor to those initiated in the mysteries of Dionysus and Demeter. 
But above all these, not to waste time in speaking of the lives of all the gods, and all the philosophers, let 
the two chief be your marks—Zeus the greatest of the gods, and Socrates of philosophic men. And the 
other things which I have mentioned in this letter, understand and attend to, that you may not grieve your 
lover; since, if you act contrarily to gods and heroes, you will be judged wicked, and will subject yourself 
to fitting punishment. But if you offer yourself to every lover, then, as an imitator of the gods, you shall 
receive benefits from them. For the rest, dearest one, remember what mysteries I have disclosed to you, 
and inform me by letter of your choice. Fare thee well.’ 


CHAPTER XX 
THE USE MADE OF IT 


“T therefore, having received this billet from Appion, as though I were really going to send it to a beloved 
one, pretended as if she had written in answer to it; and the next day, when Appion came, I gave him the 
reply, as if from her, as follows:— 


CHAPTER XXI 
ANSWER TO APPION’S LETTER 


“T wonder how, when you commend me for wisdom, you write to me as to a fool. For, wishing to persuade 
me to your passion, you make use of examples from the mythologies of the gods, that Eros is the eldest of 
all, as you say, and above all gods and men, not being afraid to blaspheme, that you might corrupt my soul 
and insult my body. For Eros is not the leader of the gods,—he, I mean, who has to do with lusts. For if he 
lusts willingly, he is himself his own suffering and punishment; and he who should suffer willingly could 
not be a god. But if against his will he lust for copulation, and, pervading our souls as through the 
members of our bodies, is borne into intermeddling with our minds, then he that impels him to love is 
greater than he. And again, he who impels him, being himself impelled by another desire, another greater 
than he is found impelling him. And thus we come to an endless succession of lovers, which is impossible. 
Thus, neither is there an impeller nor an impelled; but it is the lustful passion of the lover himself, which 
is increased by hope and diminished by despair. 


CHAPTER XXII 
LYING FABLES 


“But those who will not subdue base lusts belie the gods, that, by representing the gods as first doing the 
things which they do, they may be set free from blame. For if those who are called gods committed 
adulteries for the sake of begetting children, and not through lasciviousness, why did they also debauch 
males? But it is said they complimented their mistresses by making them stars. Therefore before this were 
there no stars, until such time as, by reason of wantonness, the heaven was adorned with stars by 
adulterers? And how is it that the children of those who have been made stars are punished in Hades,— 
Atlas loaded, Tantalus tortured with thirst, Sisyphus pushing a stone, Tityus thrust through the bowels, 
Ixion continually rolled round a wheel? How is it that these divine lovers made stars of the women whom 
they defiled, but gave no such grace to these? 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE GODS NO GODS 


“They were not gods, then, but representations of tyrants. For a certain tomb is shown among the 
Caucasian mountains, not in heaven, but in earth, as that of Kronos, a barbarous man and a devourer of 
children. Further, the tomb of the lascivious Zeus, so famed in story, who in like manner devoured his own 
daughter Metis, is to be seen in Crete, and those of Pluto and Poseidon in the Acherusian lake; and that of 
Helius in Astra, and of Selene in Carrae, of Hermes in Hermopolis, of Ares in Thrace, of Aphrodite in 
Cyprus, of Dionysus in Thebes, and of the rest in other places. At all events, the tombs are shown of those 
that I have named; for they were men, and in respect of these things, wicked men and magicians. For else 
they should not have become despots—I mean Zeus, renowned in story, and Dionysus—but that by 
changing their forms they prevailed over whom they pleased, for whatever purpose they designed. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


IF A PRINCIPLE BE GOOD, CARRY IT OUT 


“But if we must emulate their lives, let us imitate not only their adulteries, but also their banquets. For 
Kronos devoured his own children, and Zeus in like manner his own daughter. And what must I say? 
Pelops served as a supper for all the gods. Wherefore let us also, before unhallowed marriages, perpetrate 
a supper like that of the gods; for thus the supper would be worthy of the marriages. But this you would 
never consent to; no more will I to adultery. Besides this, you threaten me with the anger of Eros as of a 
powerful god. Eros is not a god, as I conceive him, but a desire occurring from the temperament of the 
living creature in order to the perpetuation of life, according to the foresight of Him who worketh all 
things, that the whole race may not fail, but by reason of pleasure another may be produced out of the 
substance of one who shall die, springing forth by lawful marriage, that he may know to sustain his own 
father in old age. And this those born from adultery cannot do, not having the nature of affection towards 
those who have begotten them. 


CHAPTER XXV 


BETTER TO MARRY THAN TO BURN 


“Since, therefore, the erotic desire occurs for the sake of continuation and legitimate increasing, as I have 
said, it behoves parents providing for the chastity of their children to anticipate the desire, by imbuing 
them with instruction by means of chaste books, and to accustom them beforehand by excellent 
discourses; for custom is a second nature. And in addition to this, frequently to remind them of the 
punishments appointed by the laws, that, using fear as a bridle, they may not run on in wicked pleasures. 
And it behoves them also, before the springing of the desire, to satisfy the natural passion of puberty by 
marriage, first persuading them not to look upon the beauty of another woman. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
CLOSE OF THE ANSWER 


“For our mind, whenever it is impressed delightfully with the image of a beloved one, always seeing the 
form as in a mirror, is tormented by the recollection; and if it does not obtain its desire, it contrives ways 
of obtaining it; but if it do obtain it, it is rather increased, like fire having a supply of wood, and especially 
when there is no fear impressed upon the soul of the lover before the rise of passion. For as water 
extinguishes fire, so fear is the extinguisher of unreasonable desire. Whence I, having learned from a 
certain Jew both to understand and to do the things that are pleasing to God, am not to be entrapped into 
adultery by your lying fables. But may God help you in your wish and efforts to be chaste, and afford a 
remedy to your soul burning with love.’ 


CHAPTER XXVII 
A REASON FOR HATRED 


“When Appion heard the pretended answer, he said: Is it without reason that I hate the Jews? Here now 
some Jew has fallen in with her, and has converted her to his religion, and persuaded her to chastity, and 
it is henceforth impossible that she ever have intercourse with another man; for these fellows, setting God 
before them as the universal inspector of actions, are extremely persistent in chastity, as being unable to 
be concealed from Him.’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE HOAX CONFESSED 


“When I heard this, I said to Appion: Now I shall confess the truth to you. I was not enamoured of the 
woman, or of any one else, my soul being exceedingly spent upon other desires, and upon the 
investigation of true doctrines. And till now, although I have examined many doctrines of philosophers, I 
have inclined to none of them, excepting only that of the Jews,—a certain merchant of theirs having 
sojourned here in Rome, selling linen clothes, and a fortunate meeting having set simply before me the 
doctrine of the unity of God.’ 


CHAPTER XXIX 


APPION’S RESENTMENT 


“Then Appion, having heard from me the truth, with his unreasonable hatred of the Jews, and neither 
knowing nor wishing to know what their faith is, being senselessly angry, forthwith quitted Rome in 
silence. And as this is my first meeting with him since then, I naturally expect his anger in consequence. 
However, I shall ask him in your presence what he has to say concerning those who are called gods, 
whose lives, fabled to be filled with all passions, are constantly celebrated to the people, in order to their 
imitation; while, besides their human passions as I have said, their graves are also shown in different 
places.” 


CHAPTER XXX 
A DISCUSSION PROMISED 


The others having heard these things from me, and desiring to learn what would ensue, accompanied me 
to visit Appion. And we found him bathed, and sitting at a table furnished. Wherefore we inquired but 
little into the matter concerning the gods. But he, understanding, I suppose, our wish, promised that next 
day he would have something to say about the gods, and appointed to us the same place where he would 
converse with us. And we, as soon as he had promised, thanked him, and departed, each one to his home. 


Homily VI 


CHAPTER I 


CLEMENT MEETS APPION 


And on the third day, when I came with my friends to the appointed place in Tyre, I found Appion sitting 
between Anubion and Athenodorus, and waiting for us, along with many other learned men. But in no wise 
dismayed, I greeted them, and sat down opposite Appion. And in a little he began to speak:— 


“T wish to start from the following point, and to come with all speed at once to the question. Before you, 
my son Clement, joined us, my friend Anubion here, and Athenodorus, who yesterday were among those 
who heard you discourse, were reporting to me what you said of the numerous false accusations I brought 
against the gods when I was visiting you in Rome, at the time you were shamming love, how I charged 
them with paederasty, lasciviousness, and numerous incests of all kinds. But, my son, you ought to have 
known that I was not in earnest when I wrote such things about the gods, but was concealing the truth, 
from my love to you. That truth, however, if it so please you, you may hear from me now. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MYTHS ARE NOT TO BE TAKEN LITERALLY 


“The wisest of the ancients, men who had by hard labour learned all truth, kept the path of knowledge hid 
from those who were unworthy and had no taste for lessons in divine things. For it is not really true that 
from Ouranos and his mother Ge were born twelve children, as the myth counts them: six sons, Okeanos, 
Koios, Krios, Hyperion, Japetos, Kronos; and six daughters, Thea, Themis, Mnemosyne, Demeter, Tethys, 
and Rhea. Nor that Kronos, with the knife of adamant, mutilated his father Ouranos, as you say, and threw 
the part into the sea; nor that Aphrodite sprang from the drops of blood which flowed from it; nor that 
Kronos associated with Rhea, and devoured his first-begotten son Pluto, because a certain saying of 
Prometheus led him to fear that a child born from him would wax stronger than himself, and spoil him of 
his kingdom; nor that he devoured in the same way Poseidon, his second child; nor that, when Zeus was 
born next, his mother Rhea concealed him, and when Kronos asked for him that he might devour him, 
gave him a stone instead; nor that this, when it was devoured, pressed those who had been previously 
devoured, and forced them out, so that Pluto, who was devoured first, came out first, and after him 
Poseidon, and then Zeus; nor that Zeus, as the story goes, preserved by the wit of his mother, ascended 
into heaven, and spoiled his father of the kingdom; nor that he punished his father’s brothers; nor that he 
came down to lust after mortal women; nor that he associated with his sisters, and daughters, and sisters- 
in-law, and was guilty of shameful paederasty; nor that he devoured his daughter Metis, in order that from 
her he might make Athene be born out of his own brain (and from his thigh might bear Dionysos, who is 
said to have been rent in pieces by the Titans) ; nor that he held a feast at the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis; nor that he excluded Eris (discord) from the marriage; nor that Eris on her part, thus dishonoured, 
contrived an occasion of quarrelling and discord among the feasters; nor that she took a golden apple 
from the gardens of the Hesperides, and wrote on it For the fair.’ And then they fable how Hera, and 
Athena, and Aphrodite, found the apple, and quarrelling about it, came to Zeus; and he did not decide it 
for them, but sent them by Hermes to the shepherd Paris, to be judged of their beauty. But there was no 
such judging of the goddesses; nor did Paris give the apple to Aphrodite; nor did Aphrodite, being thus 
honoured, honour him in return, by giving him Helen to wife. For the honour bestowed by the goddess 
could never have furnished a pretext for a universal war, and that to the ruin of him who was honoured, 
himself nearly related to the race of Aphrodite. But, my son, as I said, such stories have a peculiar and 
philosophical meaning, which can be allegorically set forth in such a way that you yourself would listen 
with wonder.” And I said, “I beseech you not to torment me with delay.” And he said, “Do not be afraid; for 
I shall lose no time, but commence at once. 


CHAPTER III 
APPION PROCEEDS TO INTERPRET THE MYTHS 


“There was once a time when nothing existed but chaos and a confused mixture of orderless elements, 
which were as yet simply heaped together. This nature testifies, and great men have been of opinion that 
it was so. Of these great men I shall bring forward to you him who excelled them all in wisdom, Homer, 
where he says, with a reference to the original confused mass, But may you all become water and earth;’ 
implying that from these all things had their origin, and that all things return to their first state, which is 
chaos, when the watery and earthy substances are separated. And Hesiod in the Theogony says, Assuredly 


chaos was the very first to come into being.’ Now, by come into being,’ he evidently means that chaos 
came into being, as having a beginning, and did not always exist, without beginning. And Orpheus likens 
chaos to an egg, in which was the confused mixture of the primordial elements. This chaos, which 
Orpheus calls an egg, is taken for granted by Hesiod, having a beginning, produced from infinite matter, 
and originated in the following way. 


CHAPTER IV 
ORIGIN OF CHAOS 


“This matter, of four kinds, and endowed with life, was an entire infinite abyss, so to speak, in eternal 
stream, borne about without order, and forming every now and then countless but ineffectual 
combinations (which therefore it dissolved again from want of order); ripe indeed, but not able to be 
bound so as to generate a living creature. And once it chanced that this infinite sea, which was thus by its 
own nature driven about with a natural motion, flowed in an orderly manner from the same to the same 
(back on itself), like a whirlpool, mixing the substances in such a way that from each there flowed down 
the middle of the universe (as in the funnel of a mould) precisely that which was most useful and suitable 
for the generation of a living creature. This was carried down by the all-carrying whirlpool, drew to itself 
the surrounding spirit, and having been so conceived that it was very fertile, formed a separate substance. 
For just as a bubble is usually formed in water, so everything round about contributed to the conception of 
this ball-like globe. Then there came forth to the light, after it had been conceived in itself, and was borne 
upwards by the divine spirit which surrounded it, perhaps the greatest thing ever born; a piece of 
workmanship, so to speak, having life in it which had been conceived from that entire infinite abyss, in 
shape like an egg, and as swift as a bird. 


CHAPTER V 
KRONOS AND RHEA EXPLAINED 


“Now you must think of Kronos as time (chronos), and Rhea as the flowing (rheon) of the watery 
substance. For the whole body of matter was borne about for some Time, before it brought forth, like an 
egg, the sphere-like, all-embracing heaven (ouranos), which at first was full of productive marrow, so that 
it was able to produce out of itself elements and colours of all sorts, while from the one substance and the 
one colour it produced all kinds of forms. For as a peacock’s egg seems to have only one colour, while 
potentially it has in it all the colours of the animal that is to be, so this living egg, conceived out of infinite 
matter, when set in motion by the underlying and ever-flowing matter, produces many different forms. For 
within the circumference a certain living creature, which is both male and female, is formed by the skill of 
the indwelling divine spirit. This Orpheus calls Phanes, because when it appeared (phaneis) the universe 
shone forth from it, with the lustre of that most glorious of the elements, fire, perfected in moisture. Nor 
is this incredible, since in glowworms nature gives us to see a moist light. 


CHAPTER VI 


PHANES AND PLUTO 


“This egg, then, which was the first substance, growing somewhat hot, was broken by the living creature 
within, and then there took shape and came forth something; such as Orpheus also speaks of, where he 
says, when the capacious egg was broken,’ etc. And so by the mighty power of that which appeared 
(phaneis) and came forth, the globe attained coherency, and maintained order, while it itself took its seat, 
as it were, on the summit of heaven, there in ineffable mystery diffusing light through endless ages. But 
the productive matter left inside the globe, separated the substances of all things. For first its lower part, 
just like the dregs, sank downwards of its own weight; and this they called Pluto from its gravity, and 
weight, and great quantity (polu) of underlying matter, styling it the king of Hades and the dead. 


CHAPTER VII 
POSEIDON, ZEUS, AND METIS 


“When, then, they say that this primordial substance, although most filthy and rough, was devoured by 
Kronos, that is, time, this is to be understood in a physical sense, as meaning that it sank downwards. And 
the water which flowed together after this first sediment, and floated on the surface of the first substance, 
they called Poseidon. And then what remained, the purest and noblest of all, for it was translucent fire, 
they called Zeus, from its glowing (zeousa) nature. Now since fire ascends, this was not swallowed, and 
made to descend by time or Kronos; but, as I said, the fiery substance, since it has life in it, and naturally 
ascends, flew right up into the air, which from its purity is very intelligent. By his own proper heat, then, 
Zeus—that is, the glowing substance—draws up what is left in the underlying moisture, to wit, that very 
strong and divine spirit which they called Metis. 


CHAPTER VIII 
PALLAS AND HERA 


“And this, when it had reached the summit of the aether, was devoured by it (moisture being mixed with 
heat, so to say); and causing in it that ceaseless palpitation, it begat intelligence, which they call Pallas 
from this palpitating (pallesthai). And this is artistic wisdom, by which the aetherial artificer wrought out 
the whole world. And from all-pervading Zeus, that is, from this very hot aether, air (aer) extends all the 
way to our earth; and this they call Hera. Wherefore, because it has come below the aether, which is the 
purest substance (just as a woman, as regards purity, is inferior), when the two were compared to see 
which was the better, she was rightly regarded as the sister of Zeus, in respect of her origin from the 
same substance, but as his spouse, as being inferior like a wife. 


CHAPTER IX 
ARTEMIS 


“And Hera we understand to be a happy tempering of the atmosphere, and therefore she is very fruitful; 
but Athena, as they call Pallas, was reckoned a virgin, because on account of the intense heat she could 
produce nothing. And in a similar fashion Artemis is explained: for her they take as the lowest depth of air, 
and so they called her a virgin, because she could not bear anything on account of the extreme cold. And 
that troubled and drunken composition which arises from the upper and lower vapours they called 
Dionysus, as troubling the intellect. And the water under the earth, which is in nature indeed one, but 
which flows through all the paths of earth, and is divided into many parts, they called Osiris, as being cut 
in pieces. And they understand Adonis as favourable seasons, Aphrodite as coition and generation, 
Demeter as the earth, the Girl (Proserpine) as seeds; and Dionysus some understand as the vine. 


CHAPTER X 
ALL SUCH STORIES ARE ALLEGORICAL 


“And I must ask you to think of all such stories as embodying some such allegory. Look on Apollo as the 
wandering Sun (peri-polon), a son of Zeus, who was also called Mithras, as completing the period of a 
year. And these said transformations of the all-pervading Zeus must be regarded as the numerous changes 
of the seasons, while his numberless wives you must understand to be years, or generations. For the 
power which proceeds from the aether and passes through the air unites with all the years and 
generations in turn, and continually varies them, and so produces or destroys the crops. And ripe fruits 
are called his children, the barrenness of some seasons being referred to unlawful unions.” 


CHAPTER XI 


CLEMENT HAS HEARD ALL THIS BEFORE 


While Appion was allegorizing in this way, I became plunged in thought, and seemed not to be following 
what he was saying. So he interrupted his discourse, and said to me, “If you do not follow what I am 
saying, why should I speak at all?” And I answered, “Do not suppose that I do not understand what you 
say. I understand it thoroughly; and that the more that this is not the first time I have heard it. And that 
you may know that I am not ignorant of these things, I shall epitomize what you have said, and supply in 
their order, as I have heard them from others, the allegorical interpretations of those stories you have 
omitted.” And Appion said: “Do so.” 


CHAPTER XII 
EPITOME OF APPION’S EXPLANATION 


And I answered: “I shall not at present speak particularly of that living egg, which was conceived by a 
happy combination out of infinite matter, and from which, when it was broken, the masculo-feminine 
Phanes leaped forth, as some say. I say little about all that, up to the point when this broken globe 
attained coherency, there being left in it some of its marrow-like matter; and I shall briefly run over the 
description of what took place in it by the agency of this matter, with all that followed. For from Kronos 
and Rhea were born, as you say—that is, by time and matter—first Pluto, who represents the sediment 
which settled down; and then Poseidon, the liquid substance in the middle, which floated over the heavier 
body below; and the third child—that is, Zeus—is the aether, and is highest of all. It was not devoured; but 
as it is a fiery power, and naturally ascends, it flew up as with a bound to the very highest aether. 


CHAPTER XIII 
KRONOS AND APHRODITE 


“And the bonds of Kronos are the binding together of heaven and earth, as I have heard others 
allegorizing; and his mutilation is the separation and parting of the elements; for they all were severed 
and separated, according to their respective natures, that each kind might be arranged by itself. And time 
no longer begets anything; but the things which have been begotten of it, by a law of nature, produce 
their successors. And the Aphrodite who emerged from the sea is the fruitful substance which arises out 
of moisture, with which the warm spirit mixing, causes that sexual desire, and perfects the beauty of the 
world. 


CHAPTER XIV 


PELEUS AND THETIS, PROMETHEUS, ACHILLES, AND POLYXENA 


“And the marriage banquet, at which Zeus held the feast on the occasion of the marriage of the Nereid 
Thetis and the beautiful Peleus, has in it this allegory,—that you may know, Appion, that you are not the 
only one from whom I have heard this sort of thing. The banquet, then, is the world, and the twelve are 
these heavenly props of the Fates, called the Zodiac. Prometheus is foresight (prometheia), by which all 
things arose; Peleus is clay (pelos), namely, that which was collected from the earth and mixed with 
Nereis, or water, to produce man; and from the mixing of the two, i.e., water and earth, the first offspring 
was not begotten, but fashioned complete, and called Achilles, because he never put his lips (cheile) to the 
breast. Still in the bloom of life, he is slain by an arrow while desiring to have Polyxena, that is, something 
other than the truth, and foreign (xene) to it, death stealing on him through a wound in his foot. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 


“Then Hera, and Athena, and Aphrodite, and Eris, and the apple, and Hermes, and the judgment, and the 
shepherd, have some such hidden meaning as the following:—Hera is dignity; Athena, manliness; 
Aphrodite, pleasure; Hermes, language, which interprets (hermeneutikos) thought; the shepherd Paris, 
unreasoned and brutish passion. Now if, in the prime of life, reason, that shepherd of the soul, is brutish, 
does not regard its own advantage, will have nothing to do with manliness and temperance, chooses only 
pleasure, and gives the prize to lust alone, bargaining that it is to receive in return from lust what may 
delight it,—he who thus judges incorrectly will choose pleasure to his own destruction and that of his 
friends. And Eris is jealous spite; and the golden apples of the Hesperides are perhaps riches, by which 
occasionally even temperate persons like Hera are seduced, and manly ones like Athena are made jealous, 
so that they do things which do not become them, and the soul’s beauty like Aphrodite is destroyed under 
the guise of refinement. To speak briefly, in all men riches provoke evil discord. 


CHAPTER XVI 
HERCULES 


“And Hercules, who slew the serpent which led and guarded riches, is the true philosophical reason 
which, free from all wickedness, wanders all over the world, visiting the souls of men, and chastising all it 
meets,—namely, men like fierce lions, or timid stags, or savage boars, or multiform hydras; and so with all 
the other fabled labours of Hercules, they all have a hidden reference to moral valour. But these instances 
must suffice, for all our time would be insufficient if we were to go over each one. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THEY ARE BLAMEWORTHY WHO INVENTED SUCH STORIES 


“Now, since these things can be clearly, profitably, and without prejudice to piety, set forth in an open and 
straightforward manner, I wonder you call those men sensible and wise who concealed them under 
crooked riddles, and overlaid them with filthy stories, and thus, as if impelled by an evil spirit, deceived 
almost all men. For either these things are not riddles, but real crimes of the gods, in which case they 
should not have been exposed to contempt, nor should these their needs have been set before men at all 
as models; or things falsely attributed to the gods were set forth in an allegory, and then, Appion, they 
whom you call wise erred, in that, by concealing under unworthy stories things in themselves worthy, they 
led men to sin, and that not without dishonouring those whom they believed to be gods. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE SAME 


“Wherefore do not suppose that they were wise men, but rather evil spirits, who could cover honourable 
actions with wicked stories, in order that they who wish to imitate their betters may emulate these deeds 
of so-called gods, which yesterday in my discourse I spoke so freely of,—namely, their parricides, their 
murders of their children, their incests of all kinds, their shameless adulteries and countless impurities. 


The most impious of them are those who wish these stories to be believed, in order that they may not be 
ashamed when they do the like. If they had been disposed to act reverently, they ought, as I said a little 
ago, even if the gods really did the things which are sung of them, to have veiled their indecencies under 
more seemly stories, and not, on the contrary, as you say they did, when the deeds of the gods were 
honourable, clothed them in wicked and indecent forms, which, even when interpreted, can only be 
understood by much labour; and when they were understood by some, they indeed got for their much toil 
the privilege of not being deceived, which they might have had without the toil, while they who were 
deceived were utterly ruined. (Those, however, who trace the allegories to a more honourable source I do 
not object to; as, for instance, those who explain one allegory by saying that it was wisdom which sprang 
from the head of Zeus.) On the whole, it seems to me more probable that wicked men, robbing the gods of 
their honour, ventured to promulgate these insulting stories. 


CHAPTER XIX 
NONE OF THESE ALLEGORIES ARE CONSISTENT 


“Nor do we find the poetical allegory about any of the gods consistent with itself. To go no further than 
the fashioning of the universe, the poets now say that nature was the first cause of the whole creation, 
now that it was mind. For, say they, the first moving and mixture of the elements came from nature, but it 
was the foresight of mind which arranged them in order. Even when they assert that it was nature which 
fashioned the universe, being unable absolutely to demonstrate this on account of the traces of design in 
the work, they in weave the foresight of mind in such a way that they are able to entrap even the wisest. 
But we say to them: If the world arose from self-moved nature, how did it ever take proportion and shape, 
which cannot come but from a superintending wisdom, and can be comprehended only by knowledge, 
which alone can trace such things? If, on the other hand, it is by wisdom that all things subsist and 
maintain order, how can it be that those things arose from self-moved chance? 


CHAPTER XX 
THESE GODS WERE REALLY WICKED MAGICIANS 


“Then those who chose to make dishonourable allegories of divine things—as, for instance, that Metis was 
devoured by Zeus—have fallen into a dilemma, because they did not see that they who in these stories 
about the gods indirectly taught physics, denied the very existence of the gods, revolving all kinds of gods 
into mere allegorical representations of the various substances of the universe. And so it is more likely 
that the gods these persons celebrate were some sort of wicked magicians, who were in reality wicked 
men, but by magic assumed different shapes, committed adulteries, and took away life, and thus to the 
men of old who did not understand magic seemed to be gods by the things they did; and the bodies and 
tombs of these men are to be seen in many towns. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THEIR GRAVES ARE STILL TO BE SEEN 


“For instance, as I have mentioned already, in the Caucasian mountains there is shown the tomb of a 
certain Kronos, a man, and a fierce monarch who slew his children. And the son of this man, called Zeus, 
became worse than his father; and having by the power of magic been declared ruler of the universe, he 
committed many adulteries, and inflicted punishment on his father and uncles, and so died; and the 
Cretans show his tomb. And in Mesopotamia there lie buried a certain Helios at Atir, and a certain Selene 
at Carrhae. A certain Hermes, a man, lies buried in Egypt; Ares in Thrace; Aphrodite in Cyprus; 
AEsculapius in Epidaurus; and the tombs of many other such persons are to be seen. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THEIR CONTEMPORARIES, THEREFORE, DID NOT LOOK ON THEM AS GODS 


“Thus, to right-thinking men, it is clear that they were admitted to be mortals. And their contemporaries, 
knowing that they were mortal, when they died paid them no more heed; and it was length of time which 
clothed them with the glory of gods. Nor need you wonder that they who lived in the times of AEsculapius 
and Hercules were deceived, or the contemporaries of Dionysus or any other of the men of that time, 
when even Hector in ium, and Achilles in the island of Leuce, are worshipped by the inhabitants of those 
places; and the Opuntines worship Patroclus, and the Rhodians Alexander of Macedon. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE EGYPTIANS PAY DIVINE HONOURS TO A MAN 


“Moreover, among the Egyptians even to the present day, a man is worshipped as a god before his death. 
And this truly is a small impiety, that the Egyptians give divine honours to a man in his lifetime; but what 


is of all things most absurd is, that they worship birds and creeping things, and all kinds of beasts. For the 
mass of men neither think nor do anything with discretion. But look, I pray you, at what is most 
disgraceful of all: he who is with them the father of gods and men is said by them to have had intercourse 
with Leda; and many of them set up in public a painting of this, writing above it the name Zeus. To punish 
this insult, I could wish that they would paint their own present king in such base embraces as they have 
dared to do with Zeus, and set it up in public, that from the anger of a temporary monarch, and him a 
mortal, they might learn to render honour where it is due. This I say to you, not as myself already knowing 
the true God; but I am happy to say that even if I do not know who is God, I think I at least know clearly 
what God is. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
WHAT IS NOT GOD 


“And first, then, the four original elements cannot be God, because they have a cause. Nor can that mixing 
be God, nor that compounding, nor that generating, nor that globe which surrounds the visible universe; 
nor the dregs which flow together in Hades, nor the water which floats over them; nor the fiery 
substance, nor the air which extends from it to our earth. For the four elements, if they lay outside one 
another, could not have been mixed together so as to generate animal life without some great artificer. If 
they have always been united, even in this case they are fitted together by an artistic mind to what is 
requisite for the limbs and parts of animals, that they may be able to preserve their respective 
proportions, may have a clearly defined shape, and that all the inward parts may attain the fitting 
coherency. In the same way also the positions suitable for each are determined, and that very beautifully, 
by the artificer mind. To be brief, in all other things which a living creature must have, this great being of 
the world is in no respect wanting. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE UNIVERSE IS THE PRODUCT OF MIND 


“Thus we are shut up to the supposition that there is an unbegotten artificer, who brought the elements 
together, if they were separate; or, if they were together, artistically blended them so as to generate life, 
and perfected from all one work. For it cannot be that a work which is completely wise can be made 
without a mind which is greater than it. Nor will it do to say that love is the artificer of all things, or 
desire, or power, or any such thing. All these are liable to change, and transient in their very nature. Nor 
can that be God which is moved by another, much less what is altered by time and nature, and can be 
annihilated.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
PETER ARRIVES FROM CAESAREA 


While I was saying these things to Appion, Peter drew near from Caesarea, and in Tyre the people were 
flocking together, hurrying to meet him and unite in an expression of gratification at his visit. And Appion 
withdrew, accompanied by Anubion and Athenodorus only; but the rest of us hurried to meet Peter, and I 
was the first to greet him at the gate, and I led him towards the inn. When we arrived, we dismissed the 
people; and when he deigned to ask what had taken place, I concealed nothing, but told him of Simon’s 
slanders, and the monstrous shapes he had taken, and all the diseases he had sent after the sacrificial 
feast, and that some of the sick persons were still there in Tyre, while others had gone on with Simon to 
Sidon just as I arrived, hoping to be cured by him, but that I had heard that none of them had been cured 
by him. I also told Peter of the controversy I had with Appion; and he, from his love to me, and desiring to 
encourage me, praised and blessed me. Then, having supped, he betook himself to the rest the fatigues of 
his journey rendered so necessary. 


Homily VII 


CHAPTER I 


PETER ADDRESSES THE PEOPLE 


And on the fourth day of our stay in Tyre, Peter went out about daybreak, and there met him not a few of 
the dwellers round about, with very many of the inhabitants of Tyre itself, who cried out, and said, “God 
through you have mercy upon us, God through you heal us!” And Peter stood on a high stone, that all 
might see him; and having greeted them in a godly manner, thus began:— 


CHAPTER II 
REASON OF SIMON’S POWER 


“God, who created the heavens and the whole universe, does not want occasion for the salvation of those 
who would be saved. Wherefore let no one, in seeming evils, rashly charge Him with unkindness to man. 
For men do not know the issue of those things which happen to them, nay, suspect that the result will be 
evil; but God knows that they will turn out well. So is it in the case of Simon. He is a power of the left 
hand of God, and has authority to do harm to those who know not God, so that he has been able to involve 
you in diseases; but by these very diseases, which have been permitted to come upon you by the good 
providence of God, you, seeking and finding him who is able to cure, have been compelled to submit to the 
will of God on the occasion of the cure of the body, and to think of believing, in order that in this way you 
may have your souls as well as your bodies in a healthy state. 


CHAPTER III 
THE REMEDY 


“Now I have been told, that after he had sacrificed an ox he feasted you in the middle of the forum, and 
that you, being carried away with much wine, made friends with not only the evil demons, but their prince 
also, and that in this way the most of you were seized by these sicknesses, unwittingly drawing upon 
yourselves with your own hands the sword of destruction. For the demons would never have had power 
over you, had not you first supped with their prince. For thus from the beginning was a law laid by God, 
the Creator of all things, on each of the two princes, him of the right hand and him of the left, that neither 
should have power over any one whom they might wish to benefit or to hurt, unless first he had sat down 
at the same table with them. As, then, when you partook of meat offered to idols, you became servants to 
the prince of evil, in like manner, if you cease from these things, and flee for refuge to God through the 
good Prince of His right hand, honouring Him without sacrifices, by doing whatsoever He wills, know of a 
truth that not only will your bodies be healed, but your souls also will become healthy. For He only, 
destroying with His left hand, can quicken with His right; He only can both smite and raise the fallen. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE GOLDEN RULE 


“Wherefore, as then ye were deceived by the forerunner Simon, and so became dead in your souls to God, 
and were smitten in your bodies; so now, if you repent, as I said, and submit to those things which are 
well-pleasing to God, you may get new strength to your bodies, and recover your soul’s health. And the 
things which are well-pleasing to God are these: to pray to Him, to ask from Him, recognising that He is 
the giver of all things, and gives with discriminating law; to abstain from the table of devils, not to taste 
dead flesh, not to touch blood; to be washed from all pollution; and the rest in one word,—as the God- 
fearing Jews have heard, do you also hear, and be of one mind in many bodies; let each man be minded to 
do to his neighbour those good things he wishes for himself. And you may all find out what is good, by 
holding some such conversation as the following with yourselves: You would not like to be murdered; do 
not murder another man: you would not like your wife to be seduced by another; do not you commit 
adultery: you would not like any of your things to be stolen from you; steal nothing from another. And so 
understanding by yourselves what is reasonable, and doing it, you will become dear to God, and will 
obtain healing; otherwise in the life which now is your bodies will be tormented, and in that which is to 
come your souls will be punished.” 


CHAPTER V 
PETER DEPARTS FOR SIDON 


After Peter had spent a few days in teaching them in this way, and in healing them, they were baptized. 
And after that, all sat down together in the market-places in sackcloth and ashes, grieving because of his 
other wondrous works, and repenting their former sins. And when they of Sidon heard it, they did 
likewise, and sent to beseech Peter, since they could not come themselves for their diseases. And Peter did 
not spend many days in Tyre; but when he had instructed all its inhabitants, and freed them from all 
manners of diseases and had founded a church, and set over it as bishop one of the elders who were with 
him, he departed for Sidon. But when Simon heard that Peter was coming, he straightway fled to Beyrout 
with Appion and his friends. 


CHAPTER VI 


PETER IN SIDON 


And as Peter entered Sidon, they brought many in couches, and laid them before him. And he said to 
them: “Think not, I pray you, that I can do anything to heal you, who am a mortal man, myself subject to 
many evils. But I shall not refuse to show you the way in which you must be saved. For I have learned 
from the Prophet of truth the conditions fore-ordained of God before the foundation of the world; that is to 
say, the evil deeds which if men do He has ordained that they shall be injured by the prince of evil, and in 
like manner the good deeds for which He has decreed that they who have believed in Him as their 
Physician shall have their bodies made whole, and their souls established in safety. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE TWO PATHS 


“Knowing, then, these good and evil deeds, I make known unto you as it were two paths, and I shall show 
you by which travellers are lost and by which they are saved, being guided of God. The path of the lost, 
then, is broad and very smooth—it ruins them without troubling them; but the path of the saved is narrow, 
rugged, and in the end it saves, not without much toil, those who have journeyed through it. And these 
two paths are presided over by unbelief and faith; and these journey through the path of unbelief, those 
who have preferred pleasure, on account of which they have forgotten the day of judgment, doing that 
which is not pleasing to God, and not caring to save their souls by the word, and have not anxiously 
sought their own good. Truly they know not that the counsels of God are not like men’s counsels; for, in 
the first place, He knows the thoughts of all men, and all must give an account not only of their actions, 
but also of their thoughts. And their sin is much less who strive to understand well and fall, than that of 
those who do not at all strive after good things. Because it has pleased God that he who errs in his 
knowledge of good, as men count errors, should be saved after being slightly punished. But they who have 
taken no care at all to know the better way, even though they may have done countless other good deeds, 
if they have not stood in the service He has Himself appointed, come under the charge of indifference, and 
are severely punished, and utterly destroyed. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE SERVICE OF GOD’S APPOINTMENT 


“And this is the service He has appointed: To worship Him only, and trust only in the Prophet of truth, and 
to be baptized for the remission of sins, and thus by this pure baptism to be born again unto God by 
saving water; to abstain from the table of devils, that is, from food offered to idols, from dead carcases, 
from animals which have been suffocated or caught by wild beasts, and from blood; not to live any longer 
impurely; to wash after intercourse; that the women on their part should keep the law of purification; that 
all should be sober-minded, given to good works, refraining from wrongdoing, looking for eternal life from 
the all-powerful God, and asking with prayer and continual supplication that they may win it.” Such was 
Peter’s counsel to the men of Sidon also. And in few days many repented and believed, and were healed. 
And Peter having founded a church, and set over it as bishop one of the elders who were with him, left 
Sidon. 


CHAPTER IX 
SIMON ATTACKS PETER 


No sooner had he reached Beyrout than an earthquake took place; and the multitude, running to Peter, 
said, “Help us, for we are afraid we shall all utterly perish.” Then Simon ventured, along with Appion and 
Anubion and Athenodorus, and the rest of his companions, to cry out to the people against Peter in public: 
“Flee, friends, from this man! he is a magician; trust us, he it was who caused this earthquake: he sent us 
these diseases to terrify us, as if he were God Himself.” And many such false charges did Simon and his 


friends bring against Peter, as one who could do things above human power. But as soon as the people 
gave him a moment’s quiet, Peter with surprising boldness gave a little laugh, and said, “Friends, I admit 
that I can do, God willing, what these men say; and more than that, I am ready, if you do not believe what 
I say, to overturn your city from top to bottom.” 


CHAPTER X 
SIMON IS DRIVEN AWAY 


And the people were afraid, and promised to do whatever he should command. “Let none of you, then,” 
said Peter, “either hold conversation with these sorcerers, or have any thing to do with them.” And as soon 
as the people heard this concise command, they took up sticks, and pursued them till they had driven 
them wholly out of the town. And they who were sick and possessed with devils came and cast themselves 
at Peter’s feet. And he seeing all this, and anxious to free them from their terror, said to them:— 


CHAPTER XI 


THE WAY OF SALVATION 


“Were I able to cause earthquakes, and do all that I wish, I assure you I would not destroy Simon and his 
friends (for not to destroy men am I sent), but would make him my friend, that he might no longer, by his 
slanders against my preaching the truth, hinder the salvation of many. But if you believe me, he himself is 
a magician; he is a slanderer; he is a minister of evil to them who know not the truth. Therefore he has 
power to bring diseases on sinners, having the sinners themselves to help him in his power over them. But 
I am a servant of God the Creator of all things, and a disciple of His Prophet who is at His right hand. 
Wherefore I, being His apostle, preach the truth: to serve a good man I drive away diseases, for I am His 
second messenger, since first the disease comes, but after that the healing. By that evil-working magician, 
then, you were stricken with disease because you revolted from God. By me, if you believe on Him ye shall 
be cured: and so having had experience that He is able, you may turn to good works, and have your souls 
saved.” 


CHAPTER XII 
PETER GOES TO BYBLUS AND TRIPOLIS 


As he said these things, all fell on their knees before his feet. And he, lifting up his hands to heaven, 
prayed to God, and healed them all by his simple prayer alone. And he remained not many days in 
Beyrout; but after he had accustomed many to the service of the one God, and had baptized them, and had 
set over them a bishop from the elders who were with him, he went to Byblus. And when he came there, 
and learned that Simon had not waited for them for a day, but had gone straightway to Tripolis, he 
remained there only a few days; and after that he had healed not a few, and exercised them in the 
Scriptures, he followed in Simon’s track to Tripolis, preferring to pursue him rather than flee from him. 


Homily VIII 


CHAPTER I 


PETER’S ARRIVAL AT TRIPOLIS 


Now, as Peter was entering Tripolis, the people from Tyre and Sidon, Berytus and Byblus, who were eager 
to get instruction, and many from the neighbourhood, entered along with him; and not least were there 
gatherings of the multitudes from the city itself wishing to see him. Therefore there met with us in the 
suburbs the brethren who had been sent forth by him to ascertain as well other particulars respecting the 
city, as the proceedings of Simon, and to come and explain them. They received him, and conducted him 
to the house of Maroones. 


CHAPTER II 
PETER’S THOUGHTFULNESS 


But he, when he was at the very gate of his lodging, turned round, and promised to the multitudes that 
after the next day he would converse with them on the subject of religion. And when he had gone in, the 
forerunners assigned lodgings to those who had come with him. And the hosts and the entertainers did 
not fall short of the desire of those who sought hospitality. But Peter, knowing nothing of this, being asked 
by us to partake of food, said that he would not himself partake until those who had come with him were 
settled. And on our assuring him that this was already done, all having received them eagerly by reason of 
their affection towards him, so that those were grieved beyond measure who had no guests to entertain,— 
Peter hearing this, and being pleased with their eager philanthropy, blessed them and went out, and 
having bathed in the sea, partook of food with the forerunners; and then, the evening having come, he 
slept. 


CHAPTER III 
A CONVERSATION INTERRUPTED 


But awaking about the second cock-crowing, he found us astir. We were in all sixteen, viz., Peter himself, 
and I Clement, Nicetas and Aquila, and the twelve who had preceded us. Having therefore saluted us, he 
said, “To-day, not being occupied with those without, we are free to be occupied with one another. 
Wherefore I shall tell you the things that happened after your departure from Tyre; and do you minutely 
relate to me what have been the doings of Simon here.” While, therefore, we were answering one another 
by narratives on either side, one of our friends entered, and announced to Peter that Simon, learning of 
his arrival, had set off for Syria, and that the multitudes, thinking this one night to be like a year’s time, 
and not able to wait for the appointment which he had made, were standing before the doors conversing 
with one another in knots and circles about the accusation brought by Simon, and how that, having raised 
their expectations, and promised that he would charge Peter when he came with many evils, he had fled 
by night when he knew of his arrival. “However,” said he, “they are eager to hear you; and I know not 
whence some rumour has reached them to the effect that you are going to address them to-day. In order, 
therefore, that they may not when they are very tired be dismissed without reason, you yourself know 
what it is proper for you to do.” 


CHAPTER IV 
MANY CALLED 


Then Peter, wondering at the eagerness of the multitudes, answered, “You see, brethren, how the words of 
our Lord are manifestly fulfilled. For I remember His saying, Many shall come from the east and from the 
west, the north and the south, and shall recline on the bosoms of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob.’ But 
many,’ said He also, are called, but few chosen.’ The coming, therefore, of these called ones is fulfilled. 
But inasmuch as it is not of themselves, but of God who has called them and caused them to come, on this 
account alone they have no reward, since it is not of themselves but of Him who has wrought in them. But 
if, after being called, they do things that are excellent, for this is of themselves, then for this they shall 
have a reward. 


CHAPTER V 


FAITH THE GIFT OF GOD 


“For even the Hebrews who believe Moses, and do not observe the things spoken by him, are not saved, 
unless they observe the things that were spoken to them. For their believing Moses was not of their own 
will, but of God, who said to Moses, Behold, I come to thee in a pillar of cloud, that the people may hear 
me speaking to thee, and may believe thee for ever.’ Since, therefore, both to the Hebrews and to those 
who are called from the Gentiles, believing in the teachers of truth is of God, while excellent actions are 
left to every one to do by his own judgment, the reward is righteously bestowed upon those who do well. 
For there would have been no need of Moses, or of the coming of Jesus, if of themselves they would have 
understood what is reasonable. Neither is there salvation in believing in teachers and calling them lords. 


CHAPTER VI 


CONCEALMENT AND REVELATION 


“For on this account Jesus is concealed from the Jews, who have taken Moses as their teacher, and Moses 
is hidden from those who have believed Jesus. For, there being one teaching by both, God accepts him 
who has believed either of these. But believing a teacher is for the sake of doing the things spoken by 
God. And that this is so our Lord Himself says, I thank thee, Father of heaven and earth, because Thou 
hast concealed these things from the wise and elder, and hast revealed them to sucking babes.’ Thus God 
Himself has concealed a teacher from some, as foreknowing what they ought to do, and has revealed him 
to others, who are ignorant what they ought to do. 


CHAPTER VII 
MOSES AND CHRIST 


“Neither, therefore, are the Hebrews condemned on account of their ignorance of Jesus, by reason of Him 
who has concealed Him, if, doing the things commanded by Moses, they do not hate Him whom they do 
not know. Neither are those from among the Gentiles condemned, who know not Moses on account of Him 
who hath concealed him, provided that these also, doing the things spoken by Jesus, do not hate Him 
whom they do not know. And some will not be profited by calling the teachers lords, but not doing the 
works of servants. For on this account our Jesus Himself said to one who often called Him Lord, but did 
none of the things which He prescribed, Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?’ 
For it is not saying that will profit any one, but doing. By all means, therefore, is there need of good 
works. Moreover, if any one has been thought worthy to recognise both as preaching one doctrine, that 
man has been counted rich in God, understanding both the old things as new in time, and the new things 
as old.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
A LARGE CONGREGATION 


While Peter was thus speaking, the multitudes, as if they had been called by some one, entered into the 
place where Peter was. Then he, seeing a great multitude, like the smooth current of a river gently 
flowing towards him, said to Maroones, “Have you any place here that is better able to contain the 
crowd?” Then Maroones conducted him to a garden-plot in the open air, and the multitudes followed. But 
Peter, standing upon a base of a statue which was not very high, as soon as he had saluted the multitude 
in pious fashion, knowing that many of the crowd that stood by were tormented with demons and many 
sufferings of long standing, and hearing them shrieking with lamentation, and falling down before him in 
supplication, rebuked them, and commanded them to hold their peace; and promising healing to them 
after the discourse, began to speak on this wise:— 


CHAPTER IX 


"VINDICATE THE WAYS OF GOD TO MEN.” 


“While beginning to discourse on the worship of God to those who are altogether ignorant of everything, 
and whose minds have been corrupted by the accusations of our adversary Simon, I have thought it 
necessary first of all to speak of the blamelessness of the God who hath made all things, starting from the 
occasion seasonably afforded by Him according to His providence, that it may be known how with good 
reason many are held by many demons, and subjected to strange sufferings, that in this the justice of God 
may appear; and that those who through ignorance blame Him, now may learn by good speaking and well- 
doing what sentiments they ought to hold, and recall themselves from their previous accusation, assigning 
ignorance as the cause of their evil presumption, in order that they may be pardoned. 


CHAPTER X 


THE ORIGINAL LAW 


“But thus the matter stands. The only good God having made all things well, and having handed them 


over to man, who was made after His image, he who had been made breathing of the divinity of Him who 
made him, being a true prophet and knowing all things, for the honour of the Father who had given all 
things to him, and for the salvation of the sons born of him, as a genuine father preserving his affection 
towards the children born of him, and wishing them, for their advantage, to love God and be loved of Him, 
showed them the way which leads to His friendship, teaching them by what deeds of men the one God and 
Lord of all is pleased; and having exhibited to them the things that are pleasing to Him, appointed a 
perpetual law to all, which neither can be abrogated by enemies, nor is vitiated by any impious one, nor is 
concealed in any place, but which can be read by all. To them, therefore, by obedience to the law, all 
things were in abundance,—the fairest of fruits, fulness of years, freedom from grief and from disease, 
bestowed upon them without fear, with all salubrity of the air. 


CHAPTER XI 
CAUSE OF THE FALL OF MAN 


“But they, because they had at first no experience of evils, being insensible to the gift of good things, were 
turned to ingratitude by abundance of food and luxuries, so that they even thought that there is no 
Providence, since they had not by previous labour got good things as the reward of righteousness, 
inasmuch as no one of them had fallen into any suffering or disease, or any other necessity; so that, as is 
usual for men afflicted on account of wicked transgression, they should look about for the God who is able 
to heal them. But immediately after their despite, which proceeded from fearlessness and secure luxury, a 
certain just punishment met them, as following from a certain arranged harmony, removing from them 
good things as having hurt them, and introducing evil things instead, as advantageous. 


CHAPTER XII 


METAMORPHOSES OF THE ANGELS 


“For of the spirits who inhabit the heaven, the angels who dwell in the lowest region, being grieved at the 
ingratitude of men to God, asked that they might come into the life of men, that, really becoming men, by 
more intercourse they might convict those who had acted ungratefully towards Him, and might subject 
every one to adequate punishment. When, therefore, their petition was granted, they metamorphosed 
themselves into every nature; for, being of a more godlike substance, they are able easily to assume any 
form. So they became precious stones, and goodly pearl, and the most beauteous purple, and choice gold, 
and all matter that is held in most esteem. And they fell into the hands of some, and into the bosoms of 
others, and suffered themselves to be stolen by them. They also changed themselves into beasts and 
reptiles, and fishes and birds, and into whatsoever they pleased. These things also the poets among 
yourselves, by reason of fearlessness, sing, as they befell, attributing to one the many and diverse doings 
of all. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE FALL OF THE ANGELS 


“But when, having assumed these forms, they convicted as covetous those who stole them, and changed 
themselves into the nature of men, in order that, living holily, and showing the possibility of so living, they 
might subject the ungrateful to punishment, yet having become in all respects men, they also partook of 
human lust, and being brought under its subjection they fell into cohabitation with women; and being 
involved with them, and sunk in defilement and altogether emptied of their first power, were unable to 
turn back to the first purity of their proper nature, their members turned away from their fiery substance: 
for the fire itself, being extinguished by the weight of lust, and changed into flesh, they trode the impious 
path downward. For they themselves, being fettered with the bonds of flesh, were constrained and 
strongly bound; wherefore they have no more been able to ascend into the heavens. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THEIR DISCOVERIES 


“For after the intercourse, being asked to show what they were before, and being no longer able to do so, 
on account of their being unable to do aught else after their defilement, yet wishing to please their 
mistresses, instead of themselves, they showed the bowels of the earth; I mean, the choice metals, gold, 
brass, silver, iron, and the like, with all the most precious stones. And along with these charmed stones, 
they delivered the arts of the things pertaining to each, and imparted the discovery of magic, and taught 
astronomy, and the powers of roots, and whatever was impossible to be found out by the human mind; 
also the melting of gold and silver, and the like, and the various dyeing of garments. And all things, in 
short, which are for the adornment and delight of women, are the discoveries of these demons bound in 
flesh. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE GIANTS 


“But from their unhallowed intercourse spurious men sprang, much greater in stature than ordinary men, 
whom they afterwards called giants; not those dragon-footed giants who waged war against God, as those 
blasphemous myths of the Greeks do sing, but wild in manners, and greater than men in size, inasmuch as 
they were sprung of angels; yet less than angels, as they were born of women. Therefore God, knowing 
that they were barbarized to brutality, and that the world was not sufficient to satisfy them (for it was 
created according to the proportion of men and human use), that they might not through want of food 
turn, contrary to nature, to the eating of animals, and yet seem to be blameless, as having ventured upon 
this through necessity, the Almighty God rained manna upon them, suited to their various tastes; and they 
enjoyed all that they would. But they, on account of their bastard nature, not being pleased with purity of 
food, longed only after the taste of blood. Wherefore they first tasted flesh. 


CHAPTER XVI 
CANNIBALISM 


“And the men who were with them there for the first time were eager to do the like. Thus, although we are 
born neither good nor bad, we become one or the other; and having formed habits, we are with difficulty 
drawn from them. But when irrational animals fell short, these bastard men tasted also human flesh. For it 
was not a long step to the consumption of flesh like their own, having first tasted it in other forms. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE FLOOD 


“But by the shedding of much blood, the pure air being defiled with impure vapour, and sickening those 
who breathed it, rendered them liable to diseases, so that thenceforth men died prematurely. But the 
earth being by these means greatly defiled, these first teemed with poison-darting and deadly creatures. 
All things, therefore, going from bad to worse, on account of these brutal demons, God wished to cast 
them away like an evil leaven, lest each generation from a wicked seed, being like to that before it, and 
equally impious, should empty the world to come of saved men. And for this purpose, having warned a 
certain righteous man, with his three sons, together with their wives and their children, to save 
themselves in an ark, He sent a deluge of water, that all being destroyed, the purified world might be 
handed over to him who was saved in the ark, in order to a second beginning of life. And thus it came to 
pass. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE LAW TO THE SURVIVORS 


“Since, therefore, the souls of the deceased giants were greater than human souls, inasmuch as they also 
excelled their bodies, they, as being a new race, were called also by a new name. And to those who 
survived in the world a law was prescribed of God through an angel, how they should live. For being 
bastards in race, of the fire of angels and the blood of women, and therefore liable to desire a certain race 
of their own, they were anticipated by a certain righteous law. For a certain angel was sent to them by 
God, declaring to them His will, and saying:— 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE LAW TO THE GIANTS OR DEMONS 


“These things seem good to the all-seeing God, that you lord it over no man; that you trouble no one, 
unless any one of his own accord subject himself to you, worshipping you, and sacrificing and pouring 
libations, and partaking of your table, or accomplishing aught else that they ought not, or shedding blood, 
or tasting dead flesh, or filling themselves with that which is torn of beasts, or that which is cut, or that 
which is strangled, or aught else that is unclean. But those who betake themselves to my law, you not only 
shall not touch, but shall also do honour to, and shall flee from, their presence. For whatsoever shall 
please them, being just, respecting you, that you shall be constrained to suffer. But if any of those who 
worship me go astray, either committing adultery, or practising magic, or living impurely, or doing any 
other of the things which are not well-pleasing to me, then they will have to suffer something at your 
hands or those of others, according to my order. But upon them, when they repent, I, judging of their 
repentance, whether it be worthy of pardon or not, shall give sentence. These things, therefore, ye ought 
to remember and to do, well knowing that not even your thoughts shall be able to be concealed from Him.’ 


CHAPTER XX 
WILLING CAPTIVES 


“Having charged them to this effect, the angel departed. But you are still ignorant of this law, that every 
one who worships demons, or sacrifices to them, or partakes with them of their table, shall become 
subject to them and receive all punishment from them, as being under wicked lords. And you who, on 
account of ignorance of this law, have been corrupted beside their altars, and have been satiated with 
food offered to them, have come under their power, and do not know how you have been in every way 
injured in respect of your bodies. But you ought to know that the demons have no power over any one, 
unless first he be their table-companion; since not even their chief can do anything contrary to the law 
imposed upon them by God, wherefore he has no power over any one who does not worship him; but 
neither can any one receive from them any of the things that he wishes, nor in anything be hurt by them, 
as you may learn from the following statement. 


CHAPTER XXI 
TEMPTATION OF CHRIST 


“For once the king of the present time came to our King of righteousness, using no violence, for this was 
not in his power, but inducing and persuading, because the being persuaded lies in the power of every 
one. Approaching Him, therefore, as being king of things present, he said to the King of things future, All 
the kingdoms of the present world are subject to me; also the gold and the silver and all the luxury of this 
world are under my power. Wherefore fall down and worship me, and I will give you all these things.’ And 
this he said, knowing that after He worshipped him he would have power also over Him, and thus would 
rob Him of the future glory and kingdom. But He, knowing all things, not only did not worship him, but 
would not receive aught of the things that were offered by him. For He pledged Himself with those that 
are His, to the effect that it is not lawful henceforth even to touch the things that are given over to him. 
Therefore He answered and said, Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.’ 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE MARRIAGE SUPPER 


“However, the king of the impious, striving to bring over to his own counsel the King of the pious, and not 
being able, ceased his efforts, undertaking to persecute Him for the remainder of His life. But you, being 
ignorant of the fore-ordained law, are under his power through evil deeds. Wherefore you are polluted in 
body and soul, and in the present life you are tyrannized over by sufferings and demons, but in that which 
is to come you shall have your souls to be punished. And this not you alone suffer through ignorance, but 
also some of our nation, who by evil deeds having been brought under the power of the prince of 
wickedness, like persons invited to a supper by a father celebrating the marriage of his son, have not 
obeyed. But instead of those who through preoccupation disobeyed, the Father celebrating the marriage 
of his Son, has ordered us, through the Prophet of the truth, to come into the partings of the ways, that is, 
to you, and to invest you with the clean wedding-garment, which is baptism, which is for the remission of 
the sins done by you, and to bring the good to the supper of God by repentance, although at the first they 
were left out of the banquet. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE ASSEMBLY DISMISSED 


“Tf, therefore, ye wish to be the vesture of the Divine Spirit, hasten first to put off your base presumption, 
which is an unclean spirit and a foul garment. And this you cannot otherwise put off, than by being first 
baptized in good works. And thus being pure in body and in soul, you shall enjoy the future eternal 
kingdom. Therefore neither believe in idols, nor partake with them of the impure table, nor commit 
murder, nor adultery, nor hate those whom it is not right to hate, nor steal, nor set upon any evil deeds; 
since, being deprived of the hope of future blessings in the present life, you shall be subjected to evil 
demons and terrible sufferings, and in the world to come you shall be punished with eternal fire. Now, 
then, what has been said is enough for to-day. For the rest, those of you who are afflicted with ailments 
remain for healing; and of the others, you who please go in peace.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE SICK HEALED 


When he had thus spoken, all of them remained, some in order to be healed, and others to see those who 
obtained cures. But Peter, only laying his hands upon them, and praying, healed them; so that those who 
were straightway cured were exceeding glad, and those who looked on exceedingly wondered, and 
blessed God, and believed with a firm hope, and with those who had been healed departed to their own 


homes, having received a charge to meet early on the following day. And when they had gone, Peter 
remained there with his associates, and partook of food, and refreshed himself with sleep. 


Homily IX 


CHAPTER I 


PETER’S DISCOURSE RESUMED 


Therefore on the next day, Peter going out with his companions, and coming to the former place, and 
taking his stand, proceeded to say: “God having cut off by water all the impious men of old, having found 
one alone amongst them all that was pious, caused him to be saved in an ark, with his three sons and their 
wives. Whence may be perceived that it is His nature not to care for a multitude of wicked, nor to be 
indifferent to the salvation of one pious. Therefore the greatest impiety of all is forsaking the sole Lord of 
all, and worshipping many, who are no gods, as if they were gods. 


CHAPTER II 
MONARCHY AND POLYARCHY 


“Tf, therefore, while I expound and show you that this is the greatest sin, which is able to destroy you all, 
it occur to your mind that you are not destroyed, being great multitudes, you are deceived. For you have 
the example of the old world deluged. And yet their sin was much less than that which is chargeable 
against you. For they were wicked with respect to their equals, murdering or committing adultery. But you 
are wicked against the God of all, worshipping lifeless images instead of Him or along with Him, and 
attributing His divine name to every kind of senseless matter. In the first place, therefore, you are 
unfortunate in not knowing the difference between monarchy and polyarchy—that monarchy, on the one 
hand, is productive of concord, but polyarchy is effective of wars. For unity does not fight with itself, but 
multitude has occasion of undertaking battle one against another. 


CHAPTER III 


FAMILY OF NOE 


“Therefore straightway after the flood, Noe continued to live three hundred and fifty years with the 
multitude of his descendants in concord, being a king according to the image of the one God. But after his 
death many of his descendants were ambitious of the kingdom, and being eager to reign, each one 
considered how it might be effected; and one attempted it by war, another by deceit, another by 
persuasion, and one in one way and another in another; one of whom was of the family of Ham, whose 
descendant was Mestren, from whom the tribes of the Egyptians and Babylonians and Persians were 
multiplied. 


CHAPTER IV 
ZOROASTER 


“Of this family there was born in due time a certain one, who took up with magical practices, by name 
Nebrod, who chose, giant-like, to devise things in opposition to God. Him the Greeks have called 
Zoroaster. He, after the deluge, being ambitious of sovereignty, and being a great magician, by magical 
arts compelled the world-guiding star of the wicked one who now rules, to the bestowal of the sovereignty 
as a gift from him. But he, being a prince, and having authority over him who compelled him, wrathfully 
poured out the fire of the kingdom, that he might both bring to allegiance, and might punish him who at 
first constrained him. 


CHAPTER V 


HERO-WORSHIP 


“Therefore the magician Nebrod, being destroyed by this lightning falling on earth from heaven, for this 
circumstance had his name changed to Zoroaster, on account of the living (zosan) stream of the star 
(asteros) being poured upon him. But the unintelligent amongst the men who then were, thinking that 
through the love of God his soul had been sent for by lightning, buried the remains of his body, and 
honoured his burial-place with a temple among the Persians, where the descent of the fire occurred, and 
worshipped him as a god. By this example also, others there bury those who die by lightning as beloved of 
God, and honour them with temples, and erect statues of the dead in their own forms. Thence, in like 
manner, the rulers in different places were emulous of like honour, and very many of them honoured the 


tombs of those who were beloved of them, though not dying by lightning, with temples and statues, and 
lighted up altars, and ordered them to be adored as gods. And long after, by the lapse of time, they were 
thought by posterity to be really gods. 


CHAPTER VI 


FIRE-WORSHIP 


“Thus, in this fashion, there ensued many partitions of the one original kingdom. The Persians, first taking 
coals from the lightning which fell from heaven, preserved them by ordinary fuel, and honouring the 
heavenly fire as a god, were honoured by the fire itself with the first kingdom, as its first worshippers. 
After them the Babylonians, stealing coals from the fire that was there, and conveying it safely to their 
own home, and worshipping it, they themselves also reigned in order. And the Egyptians, acting in like 
manner, and calling the fire in their own dialect Phthae, which is translated Hephaistus or Osiris, he who 
first reigned amongst them is called by its name. Those also who reigned in different places, acting in this 
fashion, and making an image, and kindling altars in honour of fire, most of them were excluded from the 
kingdom. 


CHAPTER VII 


SACRIFICIAL ORGIES 


“But they did not cease to worship images, by reason of the evil intelligence of the magicians, who found 
excuses for them, which had power to constrain them to the foolish worship. For, establishing this things 
by magical ceremonies, they assigned them feasts from sacrifices, libations, flutes, and shoutings, by 
means of which senseless men, being deceived, and their kingdom being taken from them, yet did not 
desist from the worship that they had taken up with. To such an extent did they prefer error, on account of 
its pleasantness, before truth. They also howl after their sacrificial surfeit, their soul from the depth, as it 
were by dreams, forewarning them of the punishment that is to befall such deeds of theirs. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE BEST MERCHANDISE 


“Many forms of worship, then, having passed away in the world, we come, bringing to you, as good 
merchantmen, the worship that has been handed down to us from our fathers, and preserved; showing 
you, as it were, the seeds of plants, and placing them under your judgment and in your power. Choose that 
which seems good unto you. If, therefore, ye choose our wares, not only shall ye be able to escape 
demons, and the sufferings which are inflicted by demons, but yourselves also putting them to flight, and 
having them reduced to make supplication to you, shall for ever enjoy future blessings. 


CHAPTER IX 


HOW DEMONS GET POWER OVER MEN 


“Since, on the other hand, you are oppressed by strange sufferings inflicted by demons, on your removal 
from the body you shall have your souls also punished for ever; not indeed by God’s inflicting vengeance, 
but because such is the judgment of evil deeds. For the demons, having power by means of the food given 
to them, are admitted into your bodies by your own hands; and lying hid there for a long time, they 
become blended with your souls. And through the carelessness of those who think not, or even wish not, 
to help themselves, upon the dissolution of their bodies, their souls being united to the demon, are of 
necessity borne by it into whatever places it pleases. And what is most terrible of all, when at the end of 
all things the demon is first consigned to the purifying fire, the soul which is mixed with it is under the 
necessity of being horribly punished, and the demon of being pleased. For the soul, being made of light, 
and not capable of bearing the heterogeneous flame of fire, is tortured; but the demon, being in the 
substance of his own kind, is greatly pleased, becoming the strong chain of the soul that he has swallowed 
up. 


CHAPTER X 


HOW THEY ARE TO BE EXPELLED 


“But the reason why the demons delight in entering into men’s bodies is this. Being spirits, and having 
desires after meats and drinks, and sexual pleasures, but not being able to partake of these by reason of 
their being spirits, and wanting organs fitted for their enjoyment, they enter into the bodies of men, in 
order that, getting organs to minister to them, they may obtain the things that they wish, whether it be 
meat, by means of men’s teeth, or sexual pleasure, by means of men’s members. Hence, in order to the 
putting of demons to flight, the most useful help is abstinence, and fasting, and suffering of affliction. For 
if they enter into men’s bodies for the sake of sharing pleasures, it is manifest that they are put to flight 


by suffering. But inasmuch as some, being of a more malignant kind, remain by the body that is 
undergoing punishment, though they are punished with it, therefore it is needful to have recourse to God 
by prayers and petitions, refraining from every occasion of impurity, that the hand of God may touch him 
for his cure, as being pure and faithful. 


CHAPTER XI 
UNBELIEF THE DEMON’S STRONGHOLD 


“But it is necessary in our prayers to acknowledge that we have had recourse to God, and to bear witness, 
not to the apathy, but to the slowness of the demon. For all things are done to the believer, nothing to the 
unbeliever. Therefore the demons themselves, knowing the amount of faith of those of whom they take 
possession, measure their stay proportionately. Wherefore they stay permanently with the unbelieving, 
tarry for a while with the weak in faith; but with those who thoroughly believe, and who do good, they 
cannot remain even for a moment. For the soul being turned by faith, as it were, into the nature of water, 
quenches the demon as a spark of fire. The labour, therefore, of every one is to be solicitous about the 
putting to flight of his own demon. For, being mixed up with men’s souls, they suggest to every one’s mind 
desires after what things they please, in order that he may neglect his salvation. 


CHAPTER XII 
THEORY OF DISEASE 


“Whence many, not knowing how they are influenced, consent to the evil thoughts suggested by the 
demons, as if they were the reasoning of their own souls. Wherefore they become less active to come to 
those who are able to save them, and do not know that they themselves are held captive by the deceiving 
demons. Therefore the demons who lurk in their souls induce them to think that it is not a demon that is 
distressing them, but a bodily disease, such as some acrid matter, or bile, or phlegm, or excess of blood, 
or inflammation of a membrane, or something else. But even if this were so, the case would not be altered 
of its being a kind of demon. For the universal and earthly soul, which enters on account of all kinds of 
food, being taken to excess by over-much food, is itself united to the spirit, as being cognate, which is the 
soul of man; and the material part of the food being united to the body, is left as a dreadful poison to it. 
Wherefore in all respects moderation is excellent. 


CHAPTER XIII 
DECEITS OF THE DEMONS 


“But some of the maleficent demons deceive in another way. For at first they do not even show their 
existence, in order that care may not be taken against them; but in due time, by means of anger, love, or 
some other affection, they suddenly injure the body, by sword, or halter, or precipice, or something else, 
and at last bring to punishment the deceived souls of those who have been mixed up with them, as we 
said, withdrawing into the purifying fire. But others, who are deceived in another way, do not approach us, 
being seduced by the instigations of maleficent demons, as if they suffered these things at the hands of 
the gods themselves, on account of their neglect of them, and were able to reconcile them by sacrifices, 
and that it is not needful to come to us, but rather to flee from and hate us. And at the same time they 
hate and flee from those who have greater compassion for them, and who follow after them in order to do 
good to them. 


CHAPTER XIV 
MORE TRICKS 


“Therefore shunning and hating us they are deceived, not knowing how it happens that they devise things 
opposed to their health. For neither can we compel them against their will to incline towards health, since 
now we have no such power over them, nor are they able of themselves to understand the evil instigation 
of the demon; for they know not whence these evil instigations are suggested to them. And these are they 
whom the demons affright, appearing in such forms as they please. And sometimes they prescribe 
remedies for those who are diseased, and thus they receive divine honours from those who have 
previously been deceived. And they conceal from many that they are demons, but not from us, who know 
their mystery, and why they do these things, changing themselves in dreams against those over whom 
they have power; and why they terrify some, and give oracular responses to others, and demand sacrifices 
from them, and command them to eat with them, that they may swallow up their souls. 


CHAPTER XV 


TEST OF IDOLS 


“For as dire serpents draw sparrows to them by their breath, so also these draw to their own will those 


who partake of their table, being mixed up with their understanding by means of food and drink, changing 
themselves in dreams according to the forms of the images, that they may increase error. For the image is 
neither a living creature, nor has it a divine spirit, but the demon that appeared abused the form. How 
many, in like manner, have been seen by others in dreams; and when they have met one another when 
awake, and compared them with what they saw in their dream, they have not accorded: so that the dream 
is not a manifestation, but is either the production of a demon or of the soul, giving forms to present fears 
and desire. For the soul, being struck with fear, conceives forms in dreams. But if you think that images, 
as being alive, can accomplish such things, place them on a beam accurately balanced, and place an 
equipoise in the other scale, then ask them to become either heavier or lighter: and if this be done, then 
they are alive. But it does not so happen. But if it were so, this would not prove them to be gods. For this 
might be accomplished by the finger of the demon. Even maggots move, yet they are not called gods. 


CHAPTER XVI 


POWERS OF THE DEMONS 


“But that the soul of each man embodies the forms of demons after his own preconceptions, and that 
those who are called gods do not appear, is manifest from the fact that they do not appear to the Jews. But 
some one will say, How then do they give oracular responses, forecasting future things? This also is false. 
But suppose it were true, this does not prove them to be gods; for it does not follow, if anything 
prophesies, that it is a god. For pythons prophesy, yet they are cast out by us as demons, and put to flight. 
But some one will say, They work cures for some persons. It is false. But suppose it were true, this is no 
proof of Godhead; for physicians also heal many, yet are not gods. But, says one, physicians do not 
completely heal those of whom they take charge, but these heal oracularly. But the demons know the 
remedies that are suited to each disease. Wherefore, being skilful physicians, and able to cure those 
diseases which can be cured by men, and also being prophets, and knowing when each disease is healed 
of itself, they so arrange their remedies that they may gain the credit of producing the cure. 


CHAPTER XVII 


REASONS WHY THEIR DECEITS ARE NOT DETECTED 


“For why do they oracularly foretell cures after a long time? And why, if they are almighty, do they not 
effect cures without administering any medicine? And for what reason do they prescribe remedies to some 
of those who pray to them, while to some, and it may be more suitable cases, they give no response? Thus, 
whenever a cure is going to take place spontaneously, they promise, in order that they may get the credit 
of the cure; and others, having been sick, and having prayed, and having recovered spontaneously, 
attributed the cure to those whom they had invoked, and make offerings to them. Those, however, who, 
after praying, have failed, are not able to offer their sacrifices. But if the relatives of the dead, or any of 
their children, inquired into the losses, you would find the failures to be more than the successes. But no 
one who has been taken in by them is willing to exhibit an accusation against them, through shame or 
fear; but, on the other hand, they conceal the crimes which they believe them to be guilty of. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
PROPS OF THE SYSTEM 


“And how many also falsify the responses given and the cures effected by them, and confirm them with an 
oath! And how many give themselves up to them for hire, undertaking falsely to suffer certain things, and 
thus proclaiming their suffering, and being restored by remedial means, they say that they oracularly 
promised them healing, in order that they may assign as the cause the senseless worship! And how many 
of these things were formerly done by magical art, in the way of interpreting dreams, and divining! Yet in 
course of time these things have disappeared. And how many are there now, who, wishing to obtain such 
things, make use of charms! However, though a thing be prophetical or healing, it is not divine. 


CHAPTER XIX 


PRIVILEGES OF THE BAPTIZED 


“For God is almighty. For He is good and righteous, now long-suffering to all, that those who will, 
repenting of the evils which they have done, and living well, may receive a worthy reward in the day in 
which all things are judged. Wherefore now begin to obey God by reason of good knowledge, and to 
oppose your evil lusts and thoughts, that you may be able to recover the original saving worship which 
was committed to humanity. For thus shall blessings straightway spring up to you, which, when you 
receive, you will thenceforth quit the trial of evils. But give thanks to the Giver; being kings for ever of 
unspeakable good things, with the King of peace. But in the present life, washing in a flowing river, or 
fountain, or even in the sea, with the thrice-blessed invocation, you shall not only be able to drive away 
the spirits which lurk in you; but yourselves no longer sinning, and undoubtingly believing God, you shall 
drive out evil spirits and dire demons, with terrible diseases, from others. And sometimes they shall flee 


when you but look on them. For they know those who have given themselves up to God. Wherefore, 
honouring them, they flee affrighted, as you saw yesterday, how, when after the address I delayed praying 
for those who were suffering these maladies, through respect towards the worship they cried out, not 
being able to endure it for a short hour. 


CHAPTER XX 


"NOT ALMOST, BUT ALTOGETHER SUCH AS I AM.” 


“Do not then suppose that we do not fear demons on this account, that we are of a different nature from 
you. For we are of the same nature, but not of the same worship. Wherefore, being not only much but 
altogether superior to you, we do not grudge you becoming such as we are; but, on the other hand, 
counsel you, knowing that all these demons beyond measure honour and fear those who are reconciled to 
God.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE DEMONS SUBJECT TO THE BELIEVER 


“For, in like manner as the soldiers who are put under one of Caesar’s captains know to honour him who 
has received authority on account of him who gave it, so that the commanders say to this one, Come, and 
he comes, and to another, Go, and he goes; so also he who has given himself to God, being faithful, is 
heard when he only speaks to demons and diseases; and the demons give place, though they be much 
stronger than they who command them. For with unspeakable power God subjects the mind of every one 
to whom He pleases. For as many captains, with whole camps and cities, fear Caesar, who is but a man, 
every one’s heart being eager to honour the image of all for the will of God, all things being enslaved by 
fear, do not know the cause; so also all disease-producing spirits, being awed in some natural way, honour 
and flee from him who has had recourse to God, and who carries right faith as His image in his heart. 


CHAPTER XXII 


"RATHER REJOICE.” 


“But still, though all demons, with all diseases, flee before you, you are not to rejoice in this only, but in 
that, through grace, your names, as of the ever-living, are written in heaven. Thus also the Divine Holy 
Spirit rejoices because man hath overcome death; for the putting of the demons to flight makes for the 
safety of another. But this we say, not as denying that we ought to help others, but that we ought not to be 
inflated by this and neglect ourselves. It happens, also, that the demons flee before some wicked men by 
reason of the honoured name, and both he who expels the demon and he who witnesses it are deceived: 
he who expels him, as if he were honoured on account of righteousness, not knowing the wickedness of 
the demon. For he has at once honoured the name, and by his flight has brought the wicked man into a 
thought of his righteousness, and so deceived him away from repentance. But the looker-on, associating 
with the expeller as a pious man, hastens to a like manner of life, and is ruined. Sometimes also they 
pretend to flee before adjurations not made in the name of God, that they may deceive men, and destroy 
them whom they will. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE SICK HEALED 


“This then we would have you know, that unless any one of his own accord give himself over as a slave to 
demons, as I said before, the demon has no power against him. Choosing, therefore, to worship one God, 
and refraining from the table of demons, and undertaking chastity with philanthropy and righteousness, 
and being baptized with the thrice-blessed invocation for the remission of sins, and devoting yourselves as 
much as you can to the perfection of purity, you can escape everlasting punishment, and be constituted 
heirs of eternal blessings.” 


Having thus spoken, he ordered those to approach who were distressed with diseases; and thus many 
approached, having come together through the experience of those who had been healed yesterday. And 
he having laid his hands upon them and prayed, and immediately healed them, and having charged them 
and the others to come earlier, he bathed and partook of food, and went to sleep. 


Homily X 


CHAPTER I 


THE THIRD DAY IN TRIPOLIS 


Therefore on the third day in Tripolis, Peter rose early and went into the garden, where there was a great 
water-reservoir, into which a full stream of water constantly flowed. There having bathed, and then having 
prayed, he sat down; and perceiving us sitting around and eagerly observing him, as wishing to hear 
something from him, he said:— 


CHAPTER II 
IGNORANCE AND ERROR 


“There seems to me to be a great difference between the ignorant and the erring. For the ignorant man 
seems to me to be like a man who does not wish to set out for a richly stored city, through his not knowing 
the excellent things that are there; but the erring man to be like one who has learned indeed the good 
things that are in the city, but who has forsaken the highway in proceeding towards it, and so has 
wandered. Thus, therefore, it seems to me that there is a great difference between those who worship 
idols and those who are faulty in the worship of God. For they who worship idols are ignorant of eternal 
life, and therefore they do not desire it; for what they do not know, they cannot love. But those who have 
chosen to worship one God, and who have learned of the eternal life given to the good, if they either 
believe or do anything different from what is pleasing to God, are like to those who have gone out from 
the city of punishment, and are desirous to come to the well-stored city, and on the road have strayed 
from the right path.” 


CHAPTER III 


MAN THE LORD OF ALL 


While he was thus discoursing to us, there entered one of our people, who had been appointed to make 
the following announcement to him, and said: “My lord Peter, there are great multitudes standing before 
the doors.” With his consent, therefore, a great multitude entered. Then he rose up, and stood on the 
basis, as he had done the day before; and having saluted them in religious fashion, he said: “God having 
formed the heaven and the earth, and having made all things in them, as the true Prophet has said to us, 
man, being made after the image and likeness of God, was appointed to be ruler and lord of things, I say, 
in air and earth and water, as may be known from the very fact that by his intelligence he brings down the 
creatures that are in the air, and brings up those that are in the deep, hunts those that are on the earth, 
and that although they are much greater in strength than he; I mean elephants, and lions, and such like. 


CHAPTER IV 
FAITH AND DUTY 


“While, therefore, he was righteous, he was also superior to all sufferings, as being unable by his 
immortal body to have any experience of pain; but when he sinned, as I showed you yesterday and the day 
before, becoming as it were the servant of sin, he became subject to all sufferings, being by a righteous 
judgment deprived of all excellent things. For it was not reasonable, the Giver having been forsaken, that 
the gifts should remain with the ungrateful. Whence, of His abundant mercy, in order to our receiving, 
with the first, also future blessings, He sent His Prophet. And the Prophet has given in charge to us to tell 
you what you ought to think, and what to do. Choose, therefore; and this is in your power. What, 
therefore, you ought to think is this, to worship the God who made all things; whom if you receive in your 
minds, you shall receive from Him, along with the first excellent things, also the future eternal blessings. 


CHAPTER V 
THE FEAR OF GOD 


“Therefore you shall be able to persuade yourselves with respect to the things that are profitable, if, like 
charmers, you say to the horrible serpent which lurks in your heart, The Lord God thou shalt fear, and 
Him alone thou shalt serve.’ On every account it is advantageous to fear Him alone, not as an unjust, but 
as a righteous God. For one fears an unjust being, lest he be wrongfully destroyed, but a righteous one, 


lest he be caught in sin and punished. You can therefore, by fear towards Him, be freed from many hurtful 
fears. For if you do not fear the one Lord and Maker of all, you shall be the slaves of all evils to your own 
hurt, I mean of demons and diseases, and of everything that can in any way hurt you. 


CHAPTER VI 


RESTORATION OF THE DIVINE IMAGE 


“Therefore approach with confidence to God, you who at first were made to be rulers and lords of all 
things: ye who have His image in your bodies, have in like manner the likeness of His judgment in your 
minds. Since, then, by acting like irrational animals, you have lost the soul of man from your soul, 
becoming like swine, you are the prey of demons. If, therefore, you receive the law of God, you become 
men. For it cannot be said to irrational animals, Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not commit adultery, thou 
shalt not steal,’ and so forth. Therefore do not refuse, when invited, to return to your first nobility; for it is 
possible, if ye be conformed to God by good works. And being accounted to be sons by reason of your 
likeness to Him, you shall be reinstated as lords of all. 


CHAPTER VII 
UNPROFITABLENESS OF IDOLS 


“Begin, then, to divest yourselves of the injurious fear of vain idols, that you may escape unrighteous 
bondage. For they have become your masters, who even as servants are unprofitable to you. I speak of the 
material of the lifeless images, which are of no use to you as far as service is concerned. For they neither 
hear nor see nor feel, nor can they be moved. For is there any one of you who would like to see as they 
see, and to hear as they hear, and to feel as they feel, and to be moved as they are? God forbid that such a 
wrong should be done to any man bearing the image of God, though he have lost His likeness. 


CHAPTER VIII 


NO GODS WHICH ARE MADE WITH HANDS 


“Therefore reduce your gods of gold and silver, or any other material, to their original nature; I mean into 
cups and basins and all other utensils, such as may be useful to you for service; and those good things 
which were given you at first shall be able to be restored. But perhaps you will say, The laws of the 
emperors do not permit us to do this. You say well that it is the law, and not the power of the vain idols 
themselves, which is nothing. How, then, have ye regarded them as gods, who are avenged by human 
laws, guarded by dogs, kept by multitudes?—and that if they are of gold, or silver, or brass. For those of 
wood or earthenware are preserved by their worthlessness, because no man desires to steal a wooden or 
earthenware god! So that your gods are exposed to danger in proportion to the value of the material of 
which they are made. How, then, can they be gods, which are stolen, molten, weighed, guarded? 


CHAPTER IX 


"EYES HAVE THEY, BUT THEY SEE NOT.” 


“Oh the minds of wretched men, who fear things deader than dead men! For I cannot call them even dead, 
which have never lived, unless they are the tombs of ancient men. For sometimes a person, visiting 
unknown places, does not know whether the temples which he sees are monuments of dead men, or 
whether they belong to the so-called gods; but on inquiring and hearing that they belong to the gods, he 
worships, without being ashamed that if he had not learned on inquiring, he would have passed them by 
as the monuments of a dead man, on account of the strictness of the resemblance. However, it is not 
necessary that I should adduce much proof in regard to such superstition. For it is easy for any one who 
pleases to understand that it, an idol, is nothing, unless there be any one who does not see. However, now 
at least hear that it does not hear, and understand that it does not understand. For the hands of a man 
who is dead made it. If, then, the maker is dead, how can it be that which was made by him shall not be 
dissolved? Why, then, do you worship the work of a mortal which is altogether senseless? whereas those 
who have reason do not worship animals, nor do they seek to propitiate the elements which have been 
made by God,—I mean the heaven, the sun, the moon, lightning, the sea, and all things in them,—rightly 
judging not to worship the things that He has made, but to reverence the Maker and Sustainer of them. 
For in this they themselves also rejoice, that no one ascribes to them the honour that belongs to their 
Maker. 


CHAPTER X 
IDOLATRY A DELUSION OF THE SERPENT 


“For His alone is the excellent glory of being alone uncreated, while all else is created. As, therefore, it is 
the prerogative of the uncreated to be God, so whatever is created is not God indeed. Before all things, 


therefore, you ought to consider the evil-working suggestion of the deceiving serpent that is in you, which 
seduces you by the promise of better reason, creeping from your brain to your spinal marrow, and setting 
great value upon deceiving you. 


CHAPTER XI 


WHY THE SERPENT TEMPTS TO SIN 


“For he knows the original law, that if he bring you to the persuasion of the so-called gods, so that you sin 
against the one good of monarchy, your overthrow becomes a gain to him. And that for this reason, 
because he being condemned eats earth, he has power to eat him who through sin being dissolved into 
earth, has become earth, your souls going into his belly of fire. In order, therefore, that you may suffer 
these things, he suggests every thought to your hurt. 


CHAPTER XII 
IGNORANTIA NEMINEM EXCUSAT 


“For all the deceitful conceptions against the monarchy are sown in your mind by him to your hurt. First, 
that you may not hear the discourses of piety, and so drive away ignorance, which is the occasion of evils, 
he ensnares you by a pretence of knowledge, giving in the first instance, and using throughout this 
presumption, which is to think and to be unhappily advised, that if any one do not hear the word of piety, 
he is not subject to judgments. Wherefore also some, being thus deceived, are not willing to hear, that 
they may be ignorant, not knowing that ignorance is of itself a sufficient deadly drug. For if any one 
should take a deadly drug in ignorance, does he not die? So naturally sins destroy the sinner, though he 
commit them in ignorance of what is right. 


CHAPTER XIII 
CONDEMNATION OF THE IGNORANT 


“But if judgment follows upon disobedience to instruction, much more shall God destroy those who will 
not undertake His worship. For he who will not learn, lest that should make him subject to judgment, is 
already judged as knowing, for he knew what he will not hear; so that imagination avails nothing as an 
apology in presence of the heart-knowing God. Wherefore avoid that cunning thought suggested by the 
serpent to your minds. But if any one end this life in real ignorance, this charge will lie against him, that, 
having lived so long, he did not know who was the bestower of the food supplied to him: and as a 
senseless, and ungrateful, and very unworthy servant, he is rejected from the kingdom of God. 


CHAPTER XIV 
POLYTHEISTIC ILLUSTRATION 


“Again, the terrible serpent suggests this supposition to you, to think and to say that very thing which 
most of you do say; viz., We know that there is one Lord of all, but there also are gods. For in like manner 
as there is one Caesar, but he has under him procurators, proconsuls, prefects, commanders of thousands, 
and of hundreds, and of tens; in the same way, there being one great God, as there is one Caesar, there 
also, after the manner of inferior powers, are gods, inferior indeed to Him, but ruling over us. Hear, 
therefore, ye who have been led away by this conception as by a terrible poison—I mean the evil 
conception of this illustration—that you may know what is good and what is evil. For you do not yet see it, 
nor do you look into the things that you utter. 


CHAPTER XV 
ITS INCONCLUSIVENESS 


“For if you say that, after the manner of Caesar, God has subordinate powers—those, namely, which are 
called gods—you do not thus go by your illustration. For if you went by it, you must of necessity know that 
it is not lawful to give the name of Caesar to another, whether he be consul, or prefect, or captain, or any 
one else, and that he who gives such a name shall not live, and he who takes it shall be cut off. Thus, 
according to your own illustration, the name of God must not be given to another; and he who is tempted 
either to take or give it is destroyed. Now, if this insult of a man induces punishment, much more they who 
call others gods shall be subject to eternal punishment, as insulting God. And with good reason; because 
you subject to all the insult that you can the name which it was committed to you to honour, in order to 
His monarchy. For God is not properly His name; but you having in the meantime received it, insult what 
has been given you, that it may be accounted as done against the real name, according as you use that. 
But you subject it to every kind of insult. 


CHAPTER XVI 
GODS OF THE EGYPTIANS 


“Therefore you ringleaders among the Egyptians, boasting of meteorology, and promising to judge the 
natures of the stars, by reason of the evil opinion lurking in them, subjected that name to all manner of 
dishonour as far as in them lay. For some of them taught the worship of an ox called Apis, some that of a 
he-goat, some of a cat, some of a serpent; yea, even of a fish, and of onions, and rumblings in the stomach, 
and common sewers, and members of irrational animals, and to myriads of other base abominations they 
gave the name of god.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE EGYPTIANS’ DEFENCE OF THEIR SYSTEM 


On Peter’s saying this, the surrounding multitude laughed. Then Peter said to the laughing multitude: 
“You laugh at their proceedings, not knowing that you are yourselves much more objects of ridicule to 
them. But you laugh at one another’s proceedings; for, being led by evil custom into deceit, you do not see 
your own. But I admit that you have reason to laugh at the idols of the Egyptians, since they, being 
rational, worship irrational animals, and these altogether dying. But listen to what they say when they 
deride you. We, they say, though we worship dying creatures, yet still such as have once had life: but you 
reverence things that never lived. And in addition to this, they say, We wish to honour the form of the one 
God, but we cannot find out what it is, and so we choose to give honour to every form. And so, making 
some such statements as these, they think that they judge more rightly than you do. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ANSWER TO THE EGYPTIANS 


“Wherefore answer them thus: You lie, for you do not worship these things in honour of the true God, for 
then all of you would worship every form; not as ye do. For those of you who suppose the onion to be the 
divinity, and those who worship rumblings in the stomach, contend with one another; and thus all in like 
manner preferring some one thing, revile those that are preferred by others. And with diverse judgments, 
one reverences one and another of the limbs of the same animal. Moreover, those of them who still have a 
breath of right reason, being ashamed of the manifest baseness, attempt to drive these things into 
allegories, wishing by another vagary to establish their deadly error. But we should confute the allegories, 
if we were there, the foolish passion for which has prevailed to such an extent as to constitute a great 
disease of the understanding. For it is not necessary to apply a plaster to a whole part of the body, but toa 
diseased part. Since then, you, by your laughing at the Egyptians, show that you are not affected with 
their disease, with respect to your own disease it were reasonable I should afford to you a present cure of 
your own malady. 


CHAPTER XIX 


GOD’S PECULIAR ATTRIBUTE 


“He who would worship God ought before all things to know what alone is peculiar to the nature of God, 
which cannot pertain to another, that, looking at His peculiarity, and not finding it in any other, he may not 
be seduced into ascribing godhead to another. But this is peculiar to God, that He alone is, as the Maker 
of all, so also the best of all. That which makes is indeed superior in power to that which is made; that 
which is boundless is superior in magnitude to that which is bounded: in respect of beauty, that which is 
comeliest; in respect of happiness, that which is most blessed; in respect of understanding, that which is 
most perfect. And in like manner, in other respects, He has incomparably the pre-eminence. Since then, as 
I said, this very thing, viz., to be the best of all, is peculiar to God, and the all-comprehending world was 
made by Him, none of the things made by Him can come into equal comparison with Him. 


CHAPTER XX 
NEITHER THE WORLD NOR ANY OF ITS PARTS CAN BE GOD 


“But the world, not being incomparable and unsurpassable, and altogether in all respects without defect, 
cannot be God. But if the whole world cannot be God, in respect of its having been made, how much more 
should not its parts be reasonably called God; I mean the parts that are by you called gods, being made of 
gold and silver, brass and stone, or of any other material whatsoever; and they constructed by mortal 
hand. However, let us further see how the terrible serpent through man’s mouth poisons those who are 
seduced by his solicitations. 


CHAPTER XXI 
IDOLS NOT ANIMATED BY THE DIVINE SPIRIT 


“For many say, We do not worship the gold or the silver, the wood or the stone, of the objects of our 
worship. For we also know that these are nothing but lifeless matter, and the art of mortal man. But the 
spirit that dwells in them, that we call God. Behold the immorality of those who speak thus! For when that 
which appears is easily proved to be nothing, they have recourse to the invisible, as not being able to be 
convicted in respect of what is non-apparent. However, they agree with us in part, that one half of their 
images is not God, but senseless matter. It remains for them to show how we are to believe that these 
images have a divine spirit. But they cannot prove to us that it is so, for it is not so; and we do not believe 
them when they say that they have seen it. We shall afford them proofs that they have not a divine spirit, 
that lovers of truth, hearing the refutation of the thought that they are animated, may turn away from the 
hurtful delusion. 


CHAPTER XXII 


CONFUTATION OF IDOL-WORSHIP 


“In the first place, indeed, if you worship them as being animated, why do you also worship the sepulchres 
of memorable men of old, who confessedly had no divine spirit? Thus you do not at all speak truth 
respecting this. But if your objects of worship were really animated, they would move of themselves; they 
would have a voice; they would shake off the spiders that are on them; they would thrust forth those that 
wish to surprise and to steal them; they would easily capture those who pilfer the offerings. But now they 
do none of these things, but are guarded, like culprits, and especially the more costly of them, as we have 
already said. But what? Is it not so, that the rulers demand of you imposts and taxes on their account, as if 
you were greatly benefited by them? But what? Have they not often been taken as plunder by enemies, 
and been broken and scattered? And do not the priests, more than the outside worshippers, carry off 
many of the offerings, thus acknowledging the uselessness of their worship? 


CHAPTER XXIII 
FOLLY OF IDOLATRY 


“Nay, it will be said; but they are detected by their foresight. It is false; for how many of them have not 
been detected? And if on account of the capture of some it be said that they have power, it is a mistake. 
For of those who rob tombs, some are found out and some escape; but it is not by the power of the dead 
that those who are apprehended are detected. And such ought to be our conclusion with respect to those 
who steal and pilfer the gods. But it will be said, The gods that are in them take no care of their images. 
Why, then, do you tend them, wiping them, and washing them, and scouring them, crowning them, and 
sacrificing to them? Wherefore agree with me that you act altogether without right reason. For as you 
lament over the dead, so you sacrifice and make libations to your gods. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
IMPOTENCE OF IDOLS 


“Nor yet is that in harmony with the illustration of Caesar, and of the powers under him, to call them 
administrators; whereas you take all care of them, as I said, tending your images in every respect. For 
they, having no power, do nothing. Wherefore tell us what do they administer? what do they of that sort 
which rulers in different places do? and what influence do they exert, as the stars of God? Do they show 
anything like the sun, or do you light lamps before them? Are they able to bring showers, as the clouds 
bring rain,—they which cannot even move themselves, unless men carry them? Do they make the earth 
fruitful to your labours, these to whom you supply sacrifices? Thus they can do nothing. 


CHAPTER XXV 


SERVANTS BECOME MASTERS 


“But if they were able to do something, you should not be right in calling them gods: for it is not right to 
call the elements gods, by which good things are supplied; but only Him who ordereth them, to 
accomplish all things for our use, and who commandeth them to be serviceable to man,—Him alone we 
call God in propriety of speech, whose beneficence you do not perceive, but permit those elements to rule 
over you which have been assigned to you as your servants. And why should I speak of the elements, when 
you not only have made and do worship lifeless images, but deign to be subject to them in all respects as 
servants? Wherefore, by reason of your erroneous judgments, you have become subject to demons. 
However, by acknowledgment of God Himself, by good deeds you can again become masters, and 
command the demons as slaves, and as sons of God be constituted heirs of the eternal kingdom.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE SICK HEALED 


Having said this, he ordered the demoniacs, and those taken with diseases, to be brought to him; and 
when they were brought, he laid his hands on them, and prayed, and dismissed them healed, reminding 
them and the rest of the multitude to attend upon him there every day that he should discourse. Then, 
when the others had withdrawn, Peter bathed in the reservoir that was there, with those who pleased; and 
then ordering a table to be spread on the ground under the thick foliage of the trees, for the sake of 
shade, he ordered us each to recline, according to our worth; and thus we partook of food. Therefore 
having blessed and having given thanks to God for the enjoyment, according to the accustomed faith of 
the Hebrews; and there being still a long time before us, he permitted us to ask him questions about 
whatever we pleased; and thus, though there were twenty of us putting questions to him all round, he 
satisfied every one. And now evening having descended, we all went with him into the largest apartment 
of the lodging, and there we all slept. 


Homily XI 


CHAPTER I 


MORNING EXERCISES 


Therefore on the fourth day at Tripolis, Peter rising and finding us awake, saluted us and went out to the 
reservoir, that he might bathe and pray; and we also did so after him. To us, therefore, when we had 
prayed together, and were set down before him, he gave a discourse touching the necessity of purity. And 
when thereafter it was day, he permitted the multitudes to enter. Then, when a great crowd had entered, 
he saluted them according to custom, and began to speak. 


CHAPTER II 


"GIVING ALL DILIGENCE.” 


“Inasmuch as, by long-continued neglect on your part, to your own injury, your mind has caused to sprout 
many hurtful conceptions about religion, and ye have become like land fallow by the carelessness of the 
husbandman, you need a long time for your purification, that your mind, receiving like good seed the true 
word that is imparted to you, may not choke it with evil cares, and render it unfruitful with respect to 
works that are able to save you. Wherefore it behoves those who are careful of their own salvation to hear 
more constantly, that their sins which have been long multiplying may, in the short time that remains, be 
matched with constant care for their purification. Since, therefore, no one knows the time of his end, 
hasten to pluck out the many thorns of your hearts; but not by little and little, for then you cannot be 
purified, for you have been long fallow. 


CHAPTER III 


"BEHOLD WHAT INDIGNATION.” 


“But not otherwise will you endure to undertake much care for your purification unless you be angry with 
yourselves, and chastise yourselves for those things with which, as unprofitable servants, you have been 
ensnared, consenting to your evil lusts, that you may be able to let in your righteous indignation upon 
your mind, as fire upon a fallow field. If, therefore, ye have not righteous fire, I mean indignation, against 
evil lusts, learn from what good things ye have been seduced, and by whom ye have been deceived, and 
for what punishment ye are prepared; and thus, your mind being sober, and kindled into indignation like 
fire by the teaching of Him who sent us, may be able to consume the evil things of lust. Believe me, that if 
you will, you can rectify all things. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE GOLDEN RULE 


“Ye are the image of the invisible God. Whence let not those who would be pious say that idols are images 
of God, and therefore that it is right to worship them. For the image of God is man. He who wishes to be 
pious towards God does good to man, because the body of man bears the image of God. But all do not as 
yet bear His likeness, but the pure mind of the good soul does. However, as we know that man was made 
after the image and after the likeness of God, we tell you to be pious towards him, that the favour may be 
accounted as done to God, whose image he is. Therefore it behoves you to give honour to the image of 
God, which is man—in this wise: food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, clothing to the naked, care to the 
sick, shelter to the stranger, and visiting him who is in prison, to help him as you can. And not to speak at 
length, whatever good things any one wishes for himself, so let him afford to another in need, and then a 
good reward can be reckoned to him as being pious towards the image of God. And by like reason, if he 
will not undertake to do these things, he shall be punished as neglecting the image. 


CHAPTER V 
FORASMUCH AS YE DID IT UNTO ONE OF THESE 


“Can it therefore be said that, for the sake of piety towards God, ye worship every form, while in all things 
ye injure man who is really the image of God, committing murder, adultery, stealing, and dishonouring him 
in many other respects? But you ought not to do even one evil thing on account of which man is grieved. 
But now you do all things on account of which man is disheartened, for wrong is also distress. Wherefore 


you murder and spoil his goods, and whatever else you know which you would not receive from another. 
But you, being seduced by some malignant reptile to malice, by the suggestion of polytheistic doctrine, 
are impious towards the real image, which is man, and think that ye are pious towards senseless things. 


CHAPTER VI 


WHY GOD SUFFERS OBJECTS OF IDOLATRY TO SUBSIST 


“But some say, Unless He wished these things to be, they should not be, but He would take them away. 
But I say this shall assuredly be the case, when all shall show their preference for Him, and thus there 
shall be a change of the present world. However, if you wished Him to act thus, so that none of the things 
that are worshipped should subsist, tell me what of existing things you have not worshipped. Do not some 
of you worship the sun, and some the moon, and some water, and some the earth, and some the 
mountains, and some plants, and some seeds, and some also man, as in Egypt? Therefore God must have 
suffered nothing, not even you, so that there should have been neither worshipped nor worshipper. Truly 
this is what the terrible serpent which lurks in you would have, and spares you not. But so it shall not be. 
For it is not the thing that is worshipped that sins; for it suffers violence at the hands of him who will 
worship it. For though unjust judgment is passed by all men, yet not by God. For it is not just that the 
sufferer and the disposer receive the same punishment, unless he willingly receive the honour which 
belongs only to the Most Honourable. 


CHAPTER VII 


"LET BOTH GROW TOGETHER TILL THE HARVEST.” 


“But it will be said that the worshippers themselves ought to be taken away by the true God, that others 
may not do it. But you are not wiser than God, that you should give Him counsel as one more prudent than 
He. He knows what He does; for He is long-suffering to all who are in impiety, as a merciful and 
philanthropic father, knowing that impious men become pious. And of those very worshippers of base and 
senseless things, many becoming sober have ceased to worship these things and to sin, and many Greeks 
have been saved so as to pray to the true God. 


CHAPTER VIII 


LIBERTY AND NECESSITY 


“But, you say, God ought to have made us at first so that we should not have thought at all of such things. 
You who say this do not know what is free-will, and how it is possible to be really good; that he who is 
good by his own choice is really good; but he who is made good by another under necessity is not really 
good, because he is not what he is by his own choice. Since therefore every one’s freedom constitutes the 
true good, and shows the true evil, God has contrived that friendship or hostility should be in each man by 
occasions. But no, it is said: everything that we think He makes us to think. Stop! Why do you blaspheme 
more and more, in saying this? For if we are under His influence in all that we think, you say that He is 
the cause of fornications, lusts, avarice, and all blasphemy. Cease your evil-speaking, ye who ought to 
speak well of Him, and to bestow all honour upon Him. And do not say that God does not claim any 
honour; for if He Himself claims nothing, you ought to look to what is right, and to answer with thankful 
voice Him who does you good in all things. 


CHAPTER IX 
GOD A JEALOUS GOD 


“But, you say, we do better when we are thankful at once to Him and to all others. Now, when you say this, 
you do not know the plot that is formed against you. For as, when many physicians of no power promise to 
cure one patient, one who is really able to cure him does not apply his remedy, considering that, if he 
should cure him, the others would get the credit; so also God does not do you good, when He is asked 
along with many who can do nothing. What! it will be said, is God enraged at this, if, when He cures, 
another gets the credit? I answer: Although He be not indignant, at all events He will not be an 
accomplice in deceit; for when He has conferred a benefit, the idol, which has done nothing, is credited 
with the power. But also I say to you, if he who crouches in adoration before senseless idols had not been 
injured naturally, perhaps He (God) would have endured even this. Wherefore watch ye that you may 
attain to a reasonable understanding on the matter of salvation. For God being without want, neither 
Himself needs anything, nor receives hurt; for it belongs to us to be profited or injured. For in like manner 
as Caesar is neither hurt when he is evil spoken of, nor profited when he is thanked, but safety accrues to 
the renderer of thanks, and ruin to the evil-speaker, so they who speak well of God indeed profit Him 
nothing, but save themselves; and in like manner, those who blaspheme Him do not indeed injure Him, but 
themselves perish. 


CHAPTER X 
THE CREATURES AVENGE GOD’S CAUSE 


“But it will be said that the cases are not parallel between God and man; and I admit that they are not 
parallel: for the punishment is greater to him who is guilty of impiety against the greater, and less to him 
who sins against the less. As, therefore, God is greatest of all, so he who is impious against Him shall 
endure greater punishment, as sinning against the greater; not through His defending Himself with His 
own hand, but the whole creation being indignant at him, and naturally taking vengeance on him. For to 
the blasphemer the sun will not give his light, nor the earth her fruits, nor the fountain its water, nor in 
Hades shall he who is there constituted prince give rest to the soul; since even now, while the constitution 
of the world subsists, the whole creation is indignant at him. Wherefore neither do the clouds afford 
sufficient rains, nor the earth fruits, whereby many perish; yea, even the air itself, inflamed with anger, is 
turned to pestilential courses. However, whatsoever good things we enjoy, He of His mercy compels the 
creature to our benefits. Still, against you who dishonour the Maker of all, the whole creation is hostile. 


CHAPTER XI 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 


“And though by the dissolution of the body you should escape punishment, how shall you be able by 
corruption to flee from your soul, which is incorruptible? For the soul even of the wicked is immortal, for 
whom it were better not to have it incorruptible. For, being punished with endless torture under 
unquenchable fire, and never dying, it can receive no end of its misery. But perhaps some one of you will 
say, You terrify us, O Peter.’ Teach us then how we can be silent about these things, and yet tell you things 
as they are, for not otherwise can we tell you them. But if we should be silent, you should be ensnared by 
evils through ignorance. But if we speak, we are suspected of terrifying you with a false theory. How then 
shall we charm that wicked serpent that lurks in your soul, and subtilely insinuates suspicions hostile to 
God, under the guise of love of God? Be reconciled with yourselves; for in order to your salvation recourse 
is to Him with well-doing. Unreasonable lust in you is hostile to God, for by conceit of wisdom it 
strengthens ignorance. 


CHAPTER XII 
IDOLS UNPROFITABLE 


“But others say, God does not care for us. This also is false. For if really He did not care, He would neither 
cause His sun to rise on the good and the evil, nor send His rain on the just and the unjust. But others say, 
We are more pious than you, since we worship both him and images. I do not think, if one were to say to a 
king, I give you an equal share of honour with that which I give to corpses and to worthless dung,’—I do 
not think that he would profit by it. But some one will say, Do you call our objects of worship dung? I say 
Yes, for you have made them useless to yourselves by setting them aside for worship, whereas their 
substance might perhaps have been serviceable for some other purpose, or for the purpose of manure. 
But now it is not useful even for this purpose, since you have changed its shape and worship it. And how 
do you say that you are more pious, you who are the most wicked of all, who deserve destruction of your 
souls by this very one incomparable sin, at the hands of Him who is true, if you abide in it? For as if any 
son having received many benefits from his father, give to another, who is not his father, the honour that is 
due to his father, he is certainly disinherited; but if he live according to the judgment of his father, and so 
thanks him for his kindnesses, he is with good reason made the heir. 


CHAPTER XIII 
ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR OF IDOLATRY ANSWERED 


“But others say, We shall act impiously if we forsake the objects of worship handed down to us by our 
fathers; for it is like the guarding of a deposit. But on this principle the son of a robber or a debauchee 
ought not to be sober and to choose the better part, lest he should act impiously, and sin by doing 
differently from his parents! How foolish, then, are they who say, We worship these things that we may 
not be troublesome to Him; as if God were troubled by those who bless Him, and not troubled by those 
who ungratefully blaspheme Him. Why is it, then, that when there is a withholding of rain, you look only 
to heaven and pour out prayers and supplications; and when you obtain it, you quickly forget? For when 
you have reaped your harvest or gathered your vintage, you distribute your first-fruits among those idols 
which are nothing, quickly forgetting God your benefactor; and thus you go into groves and temples, and 
offer sacrifices and feasts. Wherefore some of you say, These things have been excellently devised for the 
sake of good cheer and feasting. 


CHAPTER XIV 
HEATHEN ORGIES 


“Oh men without understanding! Judge ye rightly of what is said. For if it were necessary to give one’s self 
to some pleasure for the refreshment of the body, whether were it better to do so among the rivers and 
woods and groves, where there are entertainments and convivialities and shady places, or where there is 
the madness of demons, and cuttings of hands, and emasculations, and fury and mania, and dishevelling 
of hair, and shoutings and enthusiasms and howlings, and all those things which are done with hypocrisy 
for the confounding of the unthinking, when you offer your prescribed prayers and thanksgivings even to 
those who are deader than the dead? 


CHAPTER XV 
HEATHEN WORSHIPPERS UNDER THE POWER OF THE DEMON 


“And why do ye take pleasure in these doings? Since the serpent which lurks in you, which has sown in 
you fruitless lust, will not tell you, I shall speak and put it on record. Thus the case stands. According to 
the worship of God, the proclamation is made to be sober, to be chaste, to restrain passion, not to pilfer 
other men’s goods, to live uprightly, moderately, fearlessly, gently; rather to restrain one’s self in 
necessities, than to supply his wants by wrongfully taking away the property of another. But with the so- 
called gods the reverse is done. And ye renounce some things as done by you, in order to the admiration 
of your righteousness; whereas, although you did all that you are commanded, ignorance with respect to 
God is alone sufficient for your condemnation. But meeting together in the places which you have 
dedicated to them, you delight in making yourselves drunk, and you kindle your altars, of which the 
diffused odour through its influence attracts the blind and deaf spirits to the place of their fumigation. 
And thus, of those who are present, some are filled with inspirations, and some with strange fiends, and 
some betake themselves to lasciviousness, and some to theft and murder. For the exhalation of blood, and 
the libation of wine, satisfies even these unclean spirits, which lurk within you and cause you to take 
pleasure in the things that are transacted there, and in dreams surround you with false phantasies, and 
punish you with myriads of diseases. For under the show of the so-called sacred victims you are filled with 
dire demons, which, cunningly concealing themselves, destroy you, so that you should not understand the 
plot that is laid for you. For, under the guise of some injury, or love, or anger, or grief, or strangling you 
with a rope, or drowning you, or throwing you from a precipice, or by suicide, or apoplexy, or some other 
disease, they deprive you of life. 


CHAPTER XVI 
ALL THINGS WORK FOR GOOD TO THEM THAT LOVE GOD 


“But no one of us can suffer such a thing; but they themselves are punished by us, when, having entered 
into any one, they entreat us that they may go out slowly. But some one will say perhaps, Even some of the 
worshippers of God fall under such sufferings. I say that is impossible. For he is a worshipper of God, of 
whom I speak, who is truly pious, not one who is such only in name, but who really performs the deeds of 
the law that has been given him. If any one acts impiously, he is not pious; in like manner as, if he who is 
of another tribe keeps the law, he is a Jew; but he who does not keep it is a Greek. For the Jew believes 
God and keeps the law, by which faith he removes also other sufferings, though like mountains and heavy. 
But he who keeps not the law is manifestly a deserter through not believing God; and thus as no Jew, but a 
sinner, he is on account of his sin brought into subjection to those sufferings which are ordained for the 
punishment of sinners. For, by the will of God prescribed at the beginning, punishment righteously follows 
those who worship Him on account of transgressions; and this is so, in order that having reckoned with 
them by punishment for sin as for a debt, he may set forth those who have turned to Him pure in the 
universal judgment. For as the wicked here enjoy luxury to the loss of eternal blessings, so punishments 
are sent upon the Jews who transgress for a settlement of accounts, that, expiating their transgression 
here, they may there be set free from eternal punishments. 


CHAPTER XVII 


SPEAKING THE TRUTH IN LOVE 


“But you cannot speak thus; for you do not believe that things are then as we say; I mean, when there is a 
recompense for all. And on this account, you being ignorant of what is advantageous, are seduced by 
temporal pleasures from taking hold of eternal things. Wherefore we attempt to make to you exhibitions 
of what is profitable, that, being convinced of the promises that belong to piety, you may by good deeds 
inherit with us the griefless world. Until then you know us, do not be angry with us, as if we spoke falsely 
of the good things which we desire for you. For the things which are regarded by us as true and good, 
these we have not scrupled to bring to you, but, on the contrary, have hastened to make you fellow-heirs 
of good things, which we have considered to be such. For thus it is necessary to speak to the unbelievers. 
But that we really speak the truth in what we say, you cannot know otherwise than by first listening with 
love of the truth. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
CHARMING OF THE SERPENT 


“Wherefore, as to the matter in hand, although in ten thousand ways the serpent that lurks in you 
suggesting evil reasonings and hindrances, wishes to ensnare you, therefore so much the more ought ye 
to resist him, and to listen to us assiduously. For it behoves you, consulting, as having been grievously 
deceived, to know how he must be charmed. But in no other way is it possible. But by charming I mean 
the setting yourselves by reason in opposition to their evil counsels, remembering that by promise of 
knowledge he brought death into the world at the first. 


CHAPTER XIX 


NOT PEACE, BUT A SWORD 


“Whence the Prophet of the truth, knowing that the world was much in error, and seeing it ranged on the 
side of evil, did not choose that there should be peace to it while it stood in error. So that till the end he 
sets himself against all those who are in concord with wickedness, setting truth over against error, 
sending as it were fire upon those who are sober, namely wrath against the seducer, which is likened to a 
sword, and by holding forth the word he destroys ignorance by knowledge, cutting, as it were, and 
separating the living from the dead. Therefore, while wickedness is being conquered by lawful knowledge, 
war has taken hold of all. For the submissive son is, for the sake of salvation, separated from the 
unbelieving father, or the father from the son, or the mother from the daughter, or the daughter from the 
mother, and relatives from relatives, and friends from associates. 


CHAPTER XX 


WHAT IF IT BE ALREADY KINDLED? 


“And let not any one say, How is this just, that parents should be separated from their children, and 
children from their parents? It is just, even entirely. For if they remained with them, and, after profiting 
them nothing, were also destroyed along with them, how is it not just that he who wishes to be saved 
should be separated from him who will not, but who wishes to destroy him along with himself. Moreover, 
it is not those who judge better that wish to be separated, but they wish to stay with them, and to profit 
them by the exposition of better things; and therefore the unbelievers, not wishing to hearken to them, 
make war against them, banishing, persecuting, hating them. But those who suffer these things, pitying 
those who are ensnared by ignorance, by the teaching of wisdom pray for those who contrive evil against 
them, having learned that ignorance is the cause of their sin. For the Teacher Himself, being nailed to the 
cross, prayed to the Father that the sin of those who slew Him might be forgiven, saying, Father, forgive 
them their sins, for they know not what they do.’ They also therefore, being imitators of the Teacher in 
their sufferings, pray for those who contrive them, as they have been taught. Therefore they are not 
separated as hating their parents, since they make constant prayers even for those who are neither 
parents nor relatives, but enemies, and strive to love them, as they have been commanded. 


CHAPTER XXI 


“IF I BE A FATHER, WHERE IS MY FEAR?” 


“But tell me, how do you love your parents? If, indeed, you do it as always regarding what is right, I 
congratulate you; but if you love them as it happens, then not so, for then you may on a small occasion 
become their enemies. But if you love them intelligently, tell me, what are parents? You will say they are 
the sources of our being. Why, then, do ye not love the source of the being of all things, if indeed you have 
with right understanding elected to do this? But you will now say again, we have not seen Him. Why, then, 
do ye not seek for Him, but worship senseless things? But what? If it were even difficult for you to know 
what God is, you cannot fail to know what is not God, so as to reason that God is not wood, nor stone, nor 
brass, nor anything else made of corruptible matter. 


CHAPTER XXII 


"THE GODS THAT HAVE NOT MADE THE HEAVENS.” 


“For are not they graven with iron? And has not the graying iron been softened by fire? And is not the fire 
itself extinguished with water? And has not the water its motion from the spirit? And has not the spirit the 
beginning of its course from the God who hath made all things? For thus said the prophet Moses: In the 
beginning God made the heaven and the earth. And the earth was unsightly, and unadorned; and darkness 
was over the deep: and the Spirit of God was borne above the waters.’ Which Spirit, at the bidding of God, 
as it were His hand, makes all things, dividing light from darkness, and after the invisible heaven 
spreading out the visible, that the places above might be inhabited by the angels of light, and those below 
by man, and all the creatures that were made for his use. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


"TO WHOM MUCH IS GIVEN.” 


“For on thy account, O man, God commanded the water to retire upon the face of the earth, that the earth 
might be able to bring forth fruits for thee. And He made water-courses, that He might provide for thee 
fountains, and that river-beds might be disclosed, that animals might teem forth; in a word, that He might 
furnish thee with all things. For is it not for thee that the winds blow, and the rains fall, and the seasons 
change for the production of fruits? Moreover, it is for thee that the sun and moon, with the other 
heavenly bodies, accomplish their risings and settings; and rivers and pools, with all fountains, serve thee. 
Whence to thee, O senseless one, as the greater honour has been given, so for thee, ungrateful, the 
greater punishment by fire has been prepared, because thou wouldest not know Him whom it behoved 
thee before all things to know. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


"BORN OF WATER.” 


“And now from inferior things learn the cause of all, reasoning that water makes all things, and water 
receives the production of its movement from spirit, and the spirit has its beginning from the God of all. 
And thus you ought to have reasoned, in order that by reason you might attain to God, that, knowing your 
origin, and being born again by the first-born water, you may be constituted heir of the parents who have 
begotten you to incorruption. 


CHAPTER XXV 
GOOD WORKS TO BE WELL DONE 


“Wherefore come readily, as a son to a father, that God may assign ignorance as the cause of your sins. 
But if after being called you will not, or delay, you shall be destroyed by the just judgment of God, not 
being willed, through your not willing. And do not think, though you were more pious than all the pious 
that ever were, but if you be unbaptized, that you shall ever obtain hope. For all the more, on this account, 
you shall endure the greater punishment, because you have done excellent works not excellently. For well- 
doing is excellent when it is done as God has commanded. But if you will not be baptized according to His 
pleasure, you serve your own will and oppose His counsel. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
BAPTISM 


“But perhaps some one will say, What does it contribute to piety to be baptized with water? In the first 
place, because you do that which is pleasing to God; and in the second place, being born again to God of 
water, by reason of fear you change your first generation, which is of lust, and thus you are able to obtain 
salvation. But otherwise it is impossible. For thus the prophet has sworn to us, saying, “Verily I say to you, 
Unless ye be regenerated by living water into the name of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, you shall not enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” Wherefore approach. For there is there something that is merciful from the 
beginning, borne upon the water, and rescues from the future punishment those who are baptized with 
the thrice blessed invocation, offering as gifts to God the good deeds of the baptized whenever they are 
done after their baptism. Wherefore flee to the waters, for this alone can quench the violence of fires. He 
who will not now come to it still bears the spirit of strife, on account of which he will not approach the 
living water for his own salvation. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


ALL NEED BAPTISM 


“Therefore approach, be ye righteous or unrighteous. For if you are righteous, baptism alone is lacking in 
order to salvation. But if you are unrighteous, come to be baptized for the remission of the sins formerly 
committed in ignorance. And to the unrighteous man it remains that his well-doing after baptism be 
according to the proportion of his previous impiety. Wherefore, be ye righteous or unrighteous, hasten to 
be born to God, because delay brings danger, on account of the fore-appointment of death being 
unrevealed; and show by well-doing your likeness to the Father, who begetteth you of water. As a lover of 
truth, honour the true God as your Father. But His honour is that you live as He, being righteous, would 
have you live. And the will of the righteous One is that you do no wrong. But wrong is murder, hatred, 
envy, and such like; and of these there are many forms. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


PURIFICATION 


“However, it is necessary to add something to these things which has not community with man, but is 
peculiar to the worship of God. I mean purification, not approaching to a man’s own wife when she is in 
separation, for so the law of God commands. But what? If purity be not added to the service of God, you 
would roll pleasantly like the dung-flies. Wherefore as man, having something more than the irrational 
animals, namely, rationality, purify your hearts from evil by heavenly reasoning, and wash your bodies in 
the bath. For purification according to the truth is not that the purity of the body precedes purification 
after the heart, but that purity follows goodness. For our Teacher also, dealing with certain of the 
Pharisees and Scribes among us, who are separated, and as Scribes know the matters of the law more 
than others, still He reproved them as hypocrites, because they cleansed only the things that appear to 
men, but omitted purity of heart and the things seen by God alone. 


CHAPTER XIX 
OUTWARD AND INWARD PURITY 


“Therefore He made use of this memorable expression, speaking the truth with respect to the hypocrites 
of them, not with respect to all. For to some He said that obedience was to be rendered, because they 
were entrusted with the chair of Moses. However, to the hypocrites he said, Woe to you, Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites, for ye make clean the outside of the cup and the platter, but the inside is full of 
filth. Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first the inside of the cup and the platter, that their outsides may be 
clean also.’ And truly: for when the mind is enlightened by knowledge, the disciple is able to be good, and 
thereupon purity follows; for from the understanding within a good care of the body without is produced. 
As from negligence with respect to the body, care of the understanding cannot be produced, so the pure 
man can purify both that which is without and that which is within. And he who, purifying the things 
without, does it looking to the praise of men, and by the praise of those who look on, he has nothing from 
God. 


CHAPTER XXX 


"WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE PURE.” 


“But who is there to whom it is not manifest that it is better not to have intercourse with a woman in her 
separation, but purified and washed. And also after copulation it is proper to wash. But if you grudge to 
do this, recall to mind how you followed after the parts of purity when you served senseless idols; and be 
ashamed that now, when it is necessary to attain, I say not more, but to attain the one and whole of purity, 
you are more slothful. Consider, therefore, Him who made you, and you will understand who He is that 
casts upon you this sluggishness with respect to purity. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
"WHAT DO YE MORE THAN OTHERS?” 


“But some one of you will say, Must we then do whatsoever things we did while we were idolaters? I say to 
you, Not all things; but whatsoever you did well, you must do now, and more: for whatsoever is well done 
in error hangs upon truth, as if anything be ill done in the truth it is from error. Receive, therefore, from 
all quarters the things that are your own, and not those that are another’s, and do not say, If those who 
are in error do anything well we are not bound to do it. For, on this principle, if any one who worships 
idols do not commit murder, we ought to commit murder, because he who is in error does not commit it. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


"TO WHOM MUCH IS GIVEN.” 


“No; but rather, if those who are in error do not kill, let us not be angry; if he who is in error do not 
commit adultery, let us not lust even in the smallest degree; if he who is in error loves him who loves him, 
let us love even those who hate us; if he who is in error lends to those who have, let us give to those who 
have not. Unquestionably we ought—we who hope to inherit eternal life—to do better things than the 
good things that are done by those who know only the present life, knowing that if their works, being 
judged with ours in the day of judgment, be found equal in goodness, we shall have shame, and they 
perdition, having acted against themselves through error. And I say that we shall be put to shame on this 
account, because we have not done more than they, though we have known more than they. And if we 
shall be put to shame if we show well-doing equal to theirs, and no more, how much more if we show less 
than their well-doing? 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


THE QUEEN OF THE SOUTH AND THE MEN OF NINEVEH 


“But that indeed in the day of judgment the doings of those who have known the truth are compared with 


the good deeds of those who have been in error, the unlying One Himself has taught us, saying to those 
who neglected to come and listen to Him, The queen of the south shall rise up with this generation, and 
shall condemn it; because she came from the extremities of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon: and 
behold, a greater than Solomon is here,’ and ye do not believe Him. And to those amongst the people who 
would not repent at His preaching He said, The men of Nineveh shall rise up with this generation and 
shall condemn it, for they heard and repented on the preaching of Jonas: and behold, a greater is here, 
and no one believes.’ And thus, setting over against all their impiety those from among the Gentiles who 
have done well, in order to condemn those who, possessing the true religion, had not acted so well as 
those who were in error, he exhorted those having reason not only to do equally with the Gentiles 
whatsoever things are excellent, but more than they. And this speech has been suggested to me, taking 
occasion from the necessity of respecting the separation, and of washing after copulation, and of not 
denying such purity, though those who are in error do the same, since those who in error do well, without 
being saved, are for the condemnation of those who are in the worship of God, and do ill; because their 
respect for purity is through error, and not through the worship of the true Father and God of all.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
PETER’S DAILY WORK 


Having said this, he dismissed the multitudes; and according to his custom, having partaken of food with 
those dearest to him, he went to rest. And thus doing and discoursing day by day, he strongly buttressed 
the law of God, challenging the reputed gods with the reputed Genesis, and arguing that there is no 
automatism, but that the world is governed according to providence. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


"BEWARE OF FALSE PROPHETS.” 


Then after three months were fulfilled, he ordered me to fast for several days, and then brought me to the 
fountains that are near to the sea, and baptized me as in ever-flowing water. Thus, therefore, when our 
brethren rejoiced at my God-gifted regeneration, not many days after he turned to the elders in presence 
of all the church, and charged them, saying: “Our Lord and Prophet, who hath sent us, declared to us that 
the wicked one, having disputed with Him forty days, and having prevailed nothing against Him, promised 
that he would send apostles from amongst his subjects, to deceive. Wherefore, above all, remember to 
shun apostle or teacher or prophet who does not first accurately compare his preaching with that of 
James, who was called the brother of my Lord, and to whom was entrusted to administer the church of the 
Hebrews in Jerusalem,—and that even though he come to you with witnesses: lest the wickedness which 
disputed forty days with the Lord, and prevailed nothing, should afterwards, like lightning falling from 
heaven upon the earth, send a preacher to your injury, as now he has sent Simon upon us, preaching, 
under pretence of the truth, in the name of the Lord, and sowing error. Wherefore He who hath sent us, 
said, Many shall come to me in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves. By their fruits ye 
shall know them.’” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
FAREWELL TO TRIPOLIS 


Having spoken thus, he sent the harbingers into Antioch of Syria, bidding them expect him there 
forthwith. Then when they had gone, Peter having driven away diseases, sufferings, and demons from 
great multitudes who were persuaded, and having baptized them in the fountains which are near to the 
sea, and having celebrated the Eucharist, and having appointed Maroones, who had received him into his 
house, and was now perfected, as their bishop, and having set apart twelve elders, and having designated 
deacons, and arranged matters relating to widows, and having discoursed on the common good what was 
profitable for the ordering of the church, and having counselled them to obey the bishop Maroones, three 
months being now fulfilled; he bade those in Tripolis of Phoenicia farewell, and took his journey to Antioch 
of Syria, all the people accompanying us with due honour. 


Homily XII 


CHAPTER I 


TWO BANDS 


Therefore starting from Tripolis of Phoenicia to go to Antioch of Syria, on the same day we came to 
Orthasia, and there stayed. And on account of its being near the city which we had left, almost all having 
heard the preaching before, we stopped there only one day, and set out to Antaradus. And as there were 
many who journeyed with us, Peter, addressing Nicetus and Aquila, said, “Inasmuch as the great crowd of 
those who journey with us draws upon us no little envy as we enter city after city, I have thought that we 
must of necessity arrange, so that neither, on the one hand, these may be grieved at being prevented from 
accompanying us, nor, on the other hand, we, by being so conspicuous, may fall under the envy of the 
wicked. Wherefore I wish you, Nicetus and Aquila, to go before me in two separate bodies, and enter 
secretly into the Gentile cities. 


CHAPTER II 
LOVE OF PREACHERS AND THEIR CONVERTS 


“T know, indeed, that you are distressed at being told to do this, being separated from me by a space of 
two days. I would have you know, therefore, that we the persuaders love you the persuaded much more 
than you love us who have persuaded you. Therefore loving one another as we do by not unreasonably 
doing what we wish, let us provide, as much as in us lies, for safety. For I prefer, as you also know, to go 
into the more notable cities of the provinces, and to remain some days, and discourse. And for the present 
lead the way into the neighbouring Laodicea, and, after two or three days, so far as it depends upon my 
choice, I shall overtake you. And do you alone receive me at the gates, on account of the confusion, that 
thus we may enter along with you without tumult. And thence, in like manner, after some days’ stay, 
others in your stead will go forward by turns to the places beyond, preparing lodgings for us.” 


CHAPTER III 
SUBMISSION 


When Peter had thus spoken they were compelled to acquiesce, saying, “It does not altogether grieve us, 
my lord, to do this on account of its being your command; in the first place, indeed, because you have 
been chosen by the providence of God, as being worthy to think and counsel well in all things; and in 
addition to this, for the most part we shall be separated from you only for two days by the necessity of 
preceding you. And that were indeed a long time to be without sight of thee, O Peter, did we not consider 
that they will be more grieved who are sent much farther forward, being ordered to wait for thee longer 
in every city, distressed that they are longer deprived of the sight of thy longed-for countenance. And we, 
though not less distressed than they, make no opposition, because you order us to do it for profit.” Thus, 
having spoken, they went forward, having it in charge that at the first stage they should address the 
accompanying multitude that they should enter the cities apart from one another. 


CHAPTER IV 
CLEMENT’S JOY 


When, therefore, they had gone, I, Clement, rejoiced greatly that he had ordered me to remain with 
himself. Then I answered and said, “I thank God that you have not sent me away as you have done the 
others, as I should have died of grief.” But he said, “But what? If there shall ever be any necessity that you 
be sent away for the sake of teaching, would you, on account of being separated for a little while from me, 
and that for an advantageous purpose, would you die for that? Would you not rather impress upon 
yourself the duty of bearing the things that are arranged for you through necessity, and cheerfully submit? 
And do you not know that friends are present with one another in their memories, although they are 
separated bodily; whereas some, being bodily present, wander from their friends in their souls, by reason 
of want of memory?” 


CHAPTER V 
CLEMENT’S OFFICE OF SERVICE 


Then I answered, “Do not think, my lord, that I should endure that grief foolishly, but with some good 
reason. For since I hold you, my lord, in place of all, father, mother, brothers, relatives, you who are the 
means through God of my having the saving truth, holding you in place of all, I have the greatest 
consolation. And in addition to this, being afraid of my natural youthful lust, I was concerned lest, being 
left by you (being but a young man, and having now such a resolution that it would be impossible to desert 
you without incurring the anger of God,) I should be overcome by lust. But since it is much better and 
safer for me to remain with you, when my mind is with good reason set upon venerating, therefore I pray 
that I may always remain with you. Moreover, I remember you saying in Caesarea, If any one wishes to 
journey with me, let him piously journey.’ And by piously you meant, that those who are devoted to the 
worship of God should grieve no one in respect of God, such as by leaving parents, an attached wife, or 
any others. Whence I am in all respects a fitting fellow-traveller for you, to whom, if you would confer the 
greatest favour, you would allow to perform the functions of a servant.” 


CHAPTER VI 
PETER’S FRUGALITY 


Then Peter, hearing, smiled and said, “What think you, then, O Clement? Do you not think that you are 
placed by very necessity in the position of my servant? For who else shall take care of those many 
splendid tunics, with all my changes of rings and sandals? And who shall make ready those pleasant and 
artistic dainties, which, being so various, need many skilful cooks, and all those things which are procured 
with great eagerness, and are prepared for the appetite of effeminate men as for some great wild beast? 
However, such a choice has occurred to you, perhaps, without you understanding or knowing my manner 
of life, that I use only bread and olives, and rarely pot-herbs; and that this is my only coat and cloak which 
I wear; and I have no need of any of them, nor of aught else: for even in these I abound. For my mind, 
seeing all the eternal good things that are there, regards none of the things that are here. However, I 
accept of your good will; and I admire and commend you, for that you, a man of refined habits, have so 
easily submitted your manner of living to your necessities. For we, from our childhood, both I and Andrew, 
my brother, who is also my brother as respects God, not only being brought up in the condition of 
orphans, but also accustomed to labour through poverty and misfortune, easily bear the discomforts of 
our present journeys. Whence, if you would obey me, you would allow me, a working man, to fulfil the part 
of a servant to you.” 


CHAPTER VII 


"NOT TO BE MINISTERED UNTO, BUT TO MINISTER.” 


But I, when I heard this, fell a-trembling and weeping, that such a word should be spoken by a man to 
whom all the men of this generation are inferior in point of knowledge and piety. But he, seeing me 
weeping, asked the cause of my tears. Then I said, “In what have I sinned so that you have spoken to me 
such a word?” Then Peter answered, “If it were wrong of me to speak of being your servant, you were first 
in fault in asking to be mine.” Then I said, “The cases are not parallel; for to do this indeed becomes me 
well; but it is terrible for you, the herald of God, and who savest our souls, to do this to me.” Then Peter 
answered, “I should agree with you, but that our Lord, who came for the salvation of all the world, being 
alone noble above all, submitted to the condition of a servant, that He might persuade us not to be 
ashamed to perform the ministrations of servants to our brethren, however well-born we may be.” Then I 
said, “If I think to overcome you in argument, I am foolish. However, I thank the providence of God, that I 
have been thought worthy to have you instead of parents.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
FAMILY HISTORY 


Then Peter inquired, “Are you really, then, alone in your family?” Then I answered, “There are indeed 
many and great men, being of the kindred of Caesar. Wherefore Caesar himself gave a wife of his own 
family to my father, who was his foster-brother; and of her three sons of us were born, two before me, who 
were twins and very like each other, as my father told me. But I scarcely know either them or our mother, 
but bear about with me an obscure image of them, as through dreams. My mother’s name was Mattidia, 
and my father’s, Faustus; and of my brothers one was called Faustinus, and the other Faustinianus. Then 
after I, their third son, was born, my mother saw a vision—so my father told me—which told her, that 
unless she immediately took away her twin sons, and left the city of Rome for exile for twelve years, she 
and they must die by an all-destructive fate. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE LOST ONES 


“Therefore my father, being fond of his children, supplying them suitably for the journey with male and 
female servants, put them on board ship, and sent them to Athens with her to be educated, and kept me 


alone of his sons with him for his comfort; and for this I am very thankful, that the vision had not ordered 
me also to depart with my mother from the city of Rome. Then, after the lapse of a year, my father sent 
money to them to Athens, and at the same time to learn how they did. But those who went on this errand 
did not return. And in the third year, my father being distressed, sent others in like manner with supplies, 
and they returned in the fourth year with the tidings that they had seen neither my mother nor my 
brothers, nor had they ever arrived at Athens, nor had they found any trace of any one of those who set 
out with them. 


CHAPTER X 
THE SEEKER LOST 


“Then my father, hearing this, and being stupefied with excessive grief, and not knowing where to go in 
quest of them, used to take me with him and go down to the harbour, and inquire of many where any one 
of them had seen or heard of a shipwreck four years ago. And one turned one place, and another another. 
Then he inquired whether they had seen the body of a woman with two children cast ashore. And when 
they told him they had seen many corpses. in many places, my father groaned at the information. But, 
with his bowels yearning, he asked unreasonable questions, that he might try to search so great an extent 
of sea. However, he was pardonable, because, through affection towards those whom he was seeking for, 
he fed on vain hopes. And at last, placing me under guardians, and leaving me at Rome when I was twelve 
years old, he himself, weeping, went down to the harbour, and went on board ship, and set out upon the 
search. And from that day till this I have neither received a letter from him, nor do I know whether he be 
alive or dead. But I rather suspect that he is dead somewhere, either overcome by grief, or perished by 
shipwreck. And the proof of that is that it is now the twentieth year that I have heard no true intelligence 
concerning him.” 


CHAPTER XI 
THE AFFLICTIONS OF THE RIGHTEOUS 


But Peter, hearing this, wept through sympathy, and immediately said to the gentlemen who were present: 
“Tf any worshipper of God had suffered these things, such as this man’s father hath suffered, he would 
immediately have assigned the cause of it to be his worship of God, ascribing it to the wicked one. Thus 
also it is the lot of the wretched Gentiles to suffer; and we worshippers of God know it not. But with good 
reason I call them wretched, because here they are ensnared, and the hope that is thine they obtain not. 
For those who in the worship of God suffer afflictions, suffer them for the expiation of their 
transgressions.” 


CHAPTER XII 
A PLEASURE TRIP 


When Peter had spoken thus, a certain one amongst us ventured to invite him, in the name of all, that next 
day, early in the morning, he should sail to Aradus, an island opposite, distant, I suppose, not quite thirty 
stadia, for the purpose of seeing two pillars of vine-wood that were there, and that were of very great 
girth. Therefore the indulgent Peter consented, saying, “When you leave the boat, do not go many of you 
together to see the things that you desire to see; for I do not wish that the attention of the inhabitants 
should be turned to you.” And so we sailed, and in short time arrived at the island. Then landing from the 
boat, we went to the place where the vine-wood pillars were, and along with them we looked at several of 
the works of Phidias. 


CHAPTER XIII 
A WOMAN OF A SORROWFUL SPIRIT 


But Peter alone did not think it worth while to look at the sights that were there; but noticing a certain 
woman sitting outside before the doors, begging constantly for her support, he said to her, “O woman, is 
any of your limbs defective, that you submit to such disgrace—I mean that of begging,—and do not rather 
work with the hands which God has given you, and procure your daily food?” But she, groaning, 
answered, “Would that I had hands able to work! But now they retain only the form of hands, being dead 
and rendered useless by my gnawing of them.” Then Peter asked her, “What is the cause of your suffering 
so terribly?” And she answered, “Weakness of soul; and nought else. For if I had the mind of a man, there 
was a precipice or a pool whence I should have thrown myself, and have been able to rest from my 
tormenting misfortunes.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
BALM IN GILEAD 


Then said Peter, “What then? Do you suppose, O woman, that those who destroy themselves are freed 
from punishment? Are not the souls of those who thus die punished with a worse punishment in Hades for 
their suicide?” But she said, “Would that I were persuaded that souls are really found alive in Hades; then 
I should love death, making light of the punishment, that I might see, were it but for an hour, my longed 
for sons!” Then said Peter, “What is it that grieves you? I should like to know, O woman. For if you inform 
me, in return for this favour, I shall satisfy you that souls live in Hades; and instead of precipice or pool, I 
shall give you a drug, that you may live and die without torment.” 


CHAPTER XV 
THE WOMAN’S STORY 


Then the woman, not understanding what was spoken ambiguously, being pleased with the promise, 
began to speak thus:—”Were I to speak of my family and my country, I do not suppose that I should be 
able to persuade any one. But of what consequence is it to you to learn this, excepting only the reason 
why in my anguish I have deadened my hands by gnawing them? Yet I shall give you an account of myself, 
so far as it is in your power to hear it. I, being very nobly born, by the arrangement of a certain man in 
authority, became the wife of a man who was related to him. And first I had twins sons, and afterwards 
another son. But my husband’s brother, being thoroughly mad, was enamoured of wretched me, who 
exceedingly affected chastity. And I, wishing neither to consent to my lover nor to expose to my husband 
his brother’s love of me, reasoned thus: that I may neither defile myself by the commission of adultery nor 
disgrace my husband’s bed, nor set brother at war with brother, nor subject the whole family, which is a 
great one, to the reproach of all, as I said. I reasoned that it was best for me to leave the city for some 
time with my twin children, until the impure love should cease of him who flattered me to my disgrace. 
The other son, however, I left with his father, to remain for a comfort to him. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE SHIPWRECK 


“However, that matters might be thus arranged, I resolved to fabricate a dream, to the effect that some 
one stood by me by night, and thus spoke: O woman, straightway leave the city with your twin children for 
some time, until I shall charge you to return hither again; otherwise you forthwith shall die miserably, 
with your husband and all your children.’ And so I did. For as soon as I told the false dream to my 
husband, he being alarmed, sent me off by ship to Athens with my two sons, and with slaves, maids, and 
abundance of money, to educate the boys, until, said he, it shall please the giver of the oracle that you 
return to me. But, wretch that I am, while sailing with my children, I was driven by the fury of the winds 
into these regions, and the ship having gone to pieces in the night, I was wrecked. And all the rest having 
died, my unfortunate self alone was tossed by a great wave and cast upon a rock; and while I sat upon it in 
my misery, I was prevented, by the hope of finding my children alive, from throwing myself into the deep 
then, when I could easily have done it, having my soul made drunk by the waves. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE FRUITLESS SEARCH 


“But when the day dawned, I shouted aloud, and howled miserably, and looked around, seeking for the 
dead bodies of my hapless children. Therefore the inhabitants took pity on me, and seeing me naked, they 
first clothed me and then sounded the deep, seeking for my children. And when they found nothing of 
what they sought, some of the hospitable women came to me to comfort me, and every one told her own 
misfortunes, that I might obtain comfort from the occurrences of similar misfortunes. But this only 
grieved me the more for I said that I was not so wicked that I could take comfort from the misfortunes of 
others. And so, when many of them asked me to accept their hospitality, a certain poor woman with much 
urgency constrained me to come into her cottage, saying to me, Take courage, woman, for my husband, 
who was a Sailor, also died at sea, while he was still in the bloom of his youth; and ever since, though 
many have asked me in marriage, I have preferred living as a widow, regretting the loss of my husband. 
But we shall have in common whatever we can both earn with our hands.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 
TROUBLE UPON TROUBLE 


“And not to lengthen out unnecessary details, I went to live with her, on account of her love to her 
husband. And not long after, my hands were debilitated by my gnawing of them; and the woman who had 
taken me in, being wholly seized by some malady, is confined in the house. Since then the former 
compassion of the women has declined, and I and the woman of the house are both of us helpless. For a 
long time I have sat here, as you see, begging; and whatever I get I convey to my fellow-sufferer for our 
support. Let this suffice about my affairs. For the rest, what hinders your fulfilling of your promise to give 
me the drug, that I may give it to her also, who desires to die; and thus I also, as you said, shall be able to 


escape from life?” 


CHAPTER XIX 
EVASIONS 


While the woman thus spoke, Peter seemed to be in suspense on account of many reasonings. But I came 
up and said, “I have been going about seeking you for a long time. And now, what is in hand?” But Peter 
ordered me to lead the way, and wait for him at the boat; and because there was no gainsaying when he 
commanded, I did as I was ordered. But Peter, as he afterwards related the whole matter to me, being 
struck in his heart with some slight suspicion, inquired of the woman, saying, “Tell me, O woman, your 
family, and your city, and the names of your children, and presently I shall give you the drug.” But she, 
being put under constraint, and not wishing to speak, yet being eager to obtain the drug, cunningly said 
one thing for another. And so she said that she was an Ephesian and her husband a Sicilian; and in like 
manner she changed the names of the three children. Then Peter, supposing that she spoke the truth, 
said, “Alas! O woman, I thought that this day was to bring you great joy, suspecting that you are a certain 
person of whom I was thinking, and whose affairs I have heard and accurately know.” But she adjured 
him, saying, “Tell me, I entreat of you, that I may know if there is among women any one more wretched 
than myself.” 


CHAPTER XX 
PETER’S ACCOUNT OF THE MATTER 


Then Peter, not knowing that she had spoken falsely, through pity towards her, began to tell her the truth: 
“There is a certain young man in attendance upon me, thirsting after the discourses on religion, a Roman 
citizen, who told me how that, having a father and two twin brothers, he has lost sight of them all. For,” 
says he, “my mother, as my father related to me, having seen a vision, left the city Rome for a time with 
her twin children, lest she should perish by an evil fate, and having gone away with them, she cannot be 
found; and her husband, the young man’s father, having gone in search of her, he also cannot be found.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
A DISCLOSURE 


While Peter thus spoke, the woman, who had listened attentively, swooned away as if in stupor. But Peter 
approached her, and caught hold of her, and exhorted her to restrain herself, persuading her to confess 
what was the matter with her. But she, being powerless in the rest of her body, as through intoxication, 
turned her head round, being able to sustain the greatness of the hoped for joy, and rubbing her face: 
“Where,” said she, “is this youth?” And he, now seeing through the whole affair, said, “Tell me first; for 
otherwise you cannot see him.” Then she earnestly said, “I am that youth’s mother.” Then said Peter, 
“What is his name?” And she said, “Clement.” Then Peter said, “It is the same, and he it was that spoke to 
me a little while ago, whom I ordered to wait for me in the boat. And she, falling at Peter’s feet, entreated 
him to make haste to come to the boat. Then Peter, “If you will keep terms with me, I shall do so.” Then 
she said, “I will do anything; only show me my only child. For I shall seem to see in him my two children 
who died here.” Then Peter said, “When ye see him, be quiet, until we depart from the island.” And she 
said, “I will.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE LOST FOUND 


Peter, therefore, took her by the hand, and led her to the boat. But I, when I saw him leading the woman 
by the hand, laughed, and approaching, offered to lead her instead of him, to his honour. But as soon as I 
touched her hand, she gave a motherly shout, and embraced me violently, and eagerly kissed me as her 
son. But I, being ignorant of the whole affair, shook her off as a madwoman. But, through my respect for 
Peter, I checked myself. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


REWARD OF HOSPITALITY 


But Peter said, “Alas! What are you doing, my son Clement, shaking off your real mother?” But I, when I 
heard this, wept, and falling down by my mother, who had fallen, I kissed her. For as soon as this was told 
me, I in some way recalled her appearance indistinctly. Then great crowds ran together to see the beggar 
woman, telling one another that her son had recognised her, and that he was a man of consideration. 
Then, when we would have straightway left the island with my mother, she said to us, “My much longed- 
for son, it is right that I should bid farewell to the woman who entertained me, who, being poor and 
wholly debilitated, lies in the house.” And Peter hearing this, and all the multitude who stood by, admired 


the good disposition of the woman. And immediately Peter ordered some persons to go and bring the 
woman on her couch. And as soon as the couch was brought and set down, Peter said, in the hearing of 
the whole multitude, “If I be a herald of the truth, in order to the faith of the bystanders, that they may 
know that there is one God, who made the world, let her straightway rise whole.” And while Peter was still 
speaking, the woman arose healed, and fell down before Peter, and kissed her dear associate, and asked 
her what it all meant. Then she briefly detailed to her the whole business of the recognition, to the 
astonishment of the hearers. Then also my mother, seeing her hostess cured, entreated that she herself 
also might obtain healing. And his placing his hand upon her, cured her also. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


ALL WELL ARRANGED 


And then Peter having discoursed concerning God and the service accorded to Him, he concluded as 
follows: “If any one wishes to learn these things accurately, let him come to Antioch, where I have 
resolved to remain some length of time, and learn the things that pertain to his salvation. For if you are 
familiar with leaving your country for the sake of trading or of warfare, and coming to far-off places, you 
should not be unwilling to go three days’ journey for the sake of eternal salvation.” Then, after the 
address of Peter, I presented the woman who had been healed, in the presence of all the multitude, with a 
thousand drachmas, for her support, giving her in charge to a certain good man, who was the chief man of 
the city, and who of his own accord joyfully undertook the charge. Further, having distributed money 
amongst many other women, and thanked those who at any time had comforted my mother, I sailed away 
to Antaradus, along with my mother, and Peter, and the rest of our companions; and thus we proceeded to 
our lodging. 


CHAPTER XXV 
PHILANTHROPY AND FRIENDSHIP 


And when we were arrived and had partaken of food, and given thanks according to our custom, there 
being still time, I said to Peter: “My lord Peter, my mother has done a work of philanthropy in 
remembering the woman her hostess.” And Peter answered, “Have you indeed, O Clement, thought truly 
that your mother did a work of philanthropy in respect of her treatment of the woman who took her in 
after her shipwreck, or have you spoken this word by way of greatly complimenting your mother? But if 
you spoke truly, and not by way of compliment, you seem to me not to know what the greatness of 
philanthropy is, which is affection towards any one whatever in respect of his being a man, apart from 
physical persuasion. But not even do I venture to call the hostess who received your mother after her 
shipwreck, philanthropic; for she was impelled by pity, and persuaded to become the benefactress of a 
woman who had been shipwrecked, who was grieving for her children,—a stranger, naked, destitute, and 
greatly deploring her misfortunes. When, therefore, she was in such circumstances, who that saw her, 
though he were impious, could but pity her? So that it does not seem to me that even the stranger- 
receiving woman did a work of philanthropy, but to have been moved to assist her by pity for her 
innumerable misfortunes. And how much more is it true of your mother, than when she was in prosperous 
circumstances and requited her hostess, she did a deed, not of philanthropy, but of friendship! for there is 
much difference between friendship and philanthropy, because friendship springs from requital. But 
philanthropy, apart from physical persuasion, loves and benefits every man as he is a man. If, therefore, 
while she pitied her hostess, she also pitied and did good to her enemies who have wronged her, she 
would be philanthropic; but if, on one account she is friendly or hostile, and on another account is hostile 
or friendly, such an one is the friend or enemy of some quality, not of man as man.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


WHAT IS PHILANTHROPY 


Then I answered, “Do you not think, then, that even the stranger-receiver was philanthropic, who did 
good to a stranger whom she did not know?” Then Peter said, “Compassionate, indeed, I can call her, but I 
dare not call her philanthropic, just as I cannot call a mother philoteknic, for she is prevailed on to have 
an affection for them by her pangs, and by her rearing of them. As the lover also is gratified by the 
company and enjoyment of his mistress, and the friend by return of friendship, so also the compassionate 
man by misfortune. However the compassionate man is near to the philanthropic, in that he is impelled, 
apart from hunting after the receipt of anything, to do the kindness. But he is not yet philanthropic.” Then 
I said, “By what deeds, then, can any one be philanthropic?” And Peter answered, “Since I see that you 
are eager to hear what is the work of philanthropy, I shall not object to telling you. He is the philanthropic 
man who does good even to his enemies. And that it is so, listen: Philanthropy is masculo-feminine; and 
the feminine part of it is called compassion, and the male part is named love to our neighbour. But every 
man is neighbour to every man, and not merely this man or that; for the good and the bad, the friend and 
the enemy, are alike men. It behoves, therefore, him who practises philanthropy to be an imitator of God, 
doing good to the righteous and the unrighteous, as God Himself vouchsafes His sun and His heavens to 
all in the present world. But if you will do good to the good, but not to the evil, or even will punish them, 


you undertake to do the work of a judge, you do not strive to hold by philanthropy.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


WHO CAN JUDGE 


Then I said, “Then even God, who, as you teach us, is at some time to judge, is not philanthropic.” Then 
said Peter, “You assert a contradiction; for because He shall judge, on that very account He is 
philanthropic. For he who loves and compassionates those who have been wronged, avenges those who 
have wronged them.” Then I said, “If, then, I also do good to the good, and punish the wrong-doers in 
respect of their injuring men, am I not philanthropic?” And Peter answered, “If along with knowledge you 
had also authority to judge, you would do this rightly on account of your having received authority to 
judge those whom God made, and on account of your knowledge infallibly justifying some as the 
righteous, and condemning some as unrighteous.” Then I said, “You have spoken rightly and truly; for it is 
impossible for any one who has not knowledge to judge rightly. For sometimes some persons seem good, 
though they perpetrate wickedness in secret, and some good persons are conceived to be bad through the 
accusation of their enemies. But even if one judges, having the power of torturing and examining, not 
even so should he altogether judge righteously. For some persons, being murderers, have sustained the 
tortures, and have come off as innocent; while others, being innocent, have not been able to sustain the 
tortures, but have confessed falsely against themselves, and have been punished as guilty.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


DIFFICULTY OF JUDGING 


Then said Peter, “These things are ordinary: now hear what is greater. There are some men whose sins or 
good deeds are partly their own, and partly those of others; but it is right that each one be punished for 
his own sins, and rewarded for his own merits. But it is impossible for any one except a prophet, who 
alone has omniscience, to know with respect to the things that are done by any one, which are his own, 
and which are not; for all are seen as done by him.” Then I said, “I would learn how some of men’s wrong- 
doings or right-doings are their own, and some belong to others.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
SUFFERINGS OF THE GOOD 


Then Peter answered, “The prophet of the truth has said, Good things must needs come, and blessed, said 
he, is he by whom they come; in like manner evil things must needs come, but woe to him through whom 
they come.’ But if evil things come by means of evil men, and good things are brought by good men, it 
must needs be in each man as his own to be either good or bad, and proceeding from what he has 
proposed, in order to the coming of the subsequent good or evil, which, being of his own choice, are not 
arranged by the providence of God to come from him. This being so, this is the judgment of God, that he 
who, as by a combat, comes through all misfortune and is found blameless, he is deemed worthy of eternal 
life; for those who by their own will continue in goodness, are tempted by those who continue in evil by 
their own will, being persecuted, hated, slandered, plotted against, struck, cheated, accused, tortured, 
disgraced,—suffering all these things by which it seems reasonable that they should be enraged and 
stirred up to vengeance. 


CHAPTER XXX 
OFFENCES MUST COME 


“But the Master knowing that those who wrongfully do these things are guilty by means of their former 
sins, and that the spirit of wickedness works these things by means of the guilty, has counselled to 
compassionate men, as they are men, and as being the instruments of wickedness through sin; and this 
counsel He has given to His disciples as claiming philanthropy, and, as much as in us lies, to absolve the 
wrong-doers from condemnation, that, as it were, the temperate may help the drunken, by prayers, 
fastings, and benedictions, not resisting, not avenging, lest they should compel them to sin more. For 
when a person is condemned by any one to suffer, it is not reasonable for him to be angry with him by 
whose means the suffering comes; for he ought to reason, that if he had not ill-used him, yet because he 
was to be ill-used, he must have suffered it by means of another. Why, then, should I be angry with the 
dispenser, when I was condemned at all events to suffer? But yet, further: if we do these same things to 
the evil on pretence of revenge, we who are good do the very things which the evil do, excepting that they 
do them first, and we second; and, as I said, we ought not to be angry, as knowing that in the providence 
of God, the evil punish the good. Those, therefore, who are bitter against their punishers, sin, as 
disdaining the messengers of God; but those who honour them, and set themselves in opposition to those 
who think to injure them, are pious towards God who has thus decreed.” 


CHAPTER XXXI 


"HOWBEIT, THEY MEANT IT NOT.” 


To this I answered, “Those, therefore, who do wrong are not guilty, because they wrong the just by the 
judgment of God.” Then Peter said, “They indeed sin greatly, for they have given themselves to sin. 
Wherefore knowing this, God chooses from among them some to punish those who righteously repented of 
their former sins, that the evil things done by the just before their repentance may be remitted through 
this punishment. But to the wicked who punish and desire to ill-use them, and will not repent, it is 
permitted to ill-use the righteous for the filling up of their own punishment. For without the will of God, 
not even a sparrow can fall into a girn. Thus even the hairs of the righteous are numbered by God. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE GOLDEN RULE 


“But he is righteous who for the sake of what is reasonable fights with nature. For example, it is natural to 
all to love those who love them. But the righteous man tries also to love his enemies and to bless those 
who slander him, and even to pray for his enemies, and to compassionate those who do him wrong. 
Wherefore also he refrains from doing wrong, and blesses those who curse him, pardons those who strike 
him, and submits to those who persecute him, and salutes those who do not salute him, shares such things 
as he has with those who have not, persuades him that is angry with him, conciliates his enemy, exhorts 
the disobedient, instructs the unbelieving, comforts the mourner; being distressed, he endures; being 
ungratefully treated, he is not angry. But having devoted himself to love his neighbour as himself, he is not 
afraid of poverty, but becomes poor by sharing his possessions with those who have none. But neither 
does he punish the sinner. For he who loves his neighbour as himself, as he knows that when he has 
sinned he does not wish to be punished, so neither does he punish those who sin. And as he wishes to be 
praised, and blessed, and honoured, and to have all his sins forgiven, thus he does to his neighbour, loving 
him as himself. In one word, what he wishes for himself, he wishes also for his neighbour. For this is the 
law of God and of the prophets this is the doctrine of truth. And this perfect love towards every man is the 
male part of philanthropy, but the female part of it is compassion; that is, to feed the hungry, to give drink 
to the thirsty, to clothe the naked, to visit the sick, to take in the stranger, to show herself to, and help to 
the utmost of her power, him who is in prison, and, in short, to have compassion on him who is in 
misfortune.” 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


FEAR AND LOVE 


But I, hearing this, said: “These things, indeed, it is impossible to do; but to do good to enemies, bearing 
all their insolences, I do not think can possibly be in human nature.” Then Peter answered: “You have said 
truly; for philanthropy, being the cause of immortality, is given for much.” Then I said, “How then is it 
possible to get it in the mind?” Then Peter answered: “O beloved Clement, the way to get it is this: if any 
one be persuaded that enemies, ill-using for a time those whom they hate, become the cause to them of 
deliverances from eternal punishment; and forthwith he will ardently love them as benefactors. But the 
way to get it, O dear Clement, is but one, which is the fear of God. For he who fears God cannot indeed 
from the first love his neighbour as himself; for such an order does not occur to the soul. But by the fear 
of God he is able to do the things of those who love; and thus, while he does the deeds of love, the bride 
Love is, as it were, brought to the bridegroom Fear. And thus this bride, bringing forth philanthropic 
thoughts, makes her possessor immortal, as an accurate image of God, which cannot be subject in its 
nature to corruption.” Thus while he expounded to us the doctrine of philanthropy, the evening having set 
in, we turned to sleep. 


Homily XIII 


CHAPTER I 


JOURNEY TO LAODICEA 


Now at break of day Peter entered, and said: “Clement, and his mother Mattidia, and my wife, must take 
their seats immediately on the waggon.” And so they did straightway. And as we were hastening along the 
road to Balanaeae, my mother asked me how my father was; and I said: “My father went in search of you, 
and of my twin brothers Faustinus and Faustinianus, and is now nowhere to be found. But I fancy he must 
have died long ago, either perishing by shipwreck, or losing his way, or wasted away by grief.” When she 
heard this, she burst into tears, and groaned through grief; but the joy which she felt at finding me, 
mitigated in some degree the painfulness of her recollections. And so we all went down together to 
Balanaeae. And on the following day we went to Paltus, and from that to Gabala; and on the next day we 
reached Laodicea. And, lo! before the gates of the city Nicetas and Aquila met us, and embracing us, 
brought us to our lodging. Now Peter, seeing that the city was beautiful and great, said: “It is worth our 
while to stay here for some days; for, generally speaking, a populous place is most capable of yielding us 
those whom we seek.” Nicetas and Aquila asked me who that strange woman was; and I said: “My mother, 
whom God, through my lord Peter, has granted me to recognise.” 


CHAPTER II 
PETER RELATES TO NICETAS AND AQUILA THE HISTORY OF CLEMENT AND HIS FAMILY 


On my saying this, Peter gave them a summary account of all the incidents,—how, when they had gone on 
before, I Clement had explained to him my descent, the journey undertaken by my mother with her twin 
children on the false pretext of the dream; and furthermore, the journey undertaken by my father in 
search of her; and then how Peter himself, after hearing this, went into the island, met with the woman, 
saw her begging, and asked the reason of her so doing; and then ascertained who she was, and her mode 
of life, and the feigned dream, and the names of her children—that is, the name borne by me, who was left 
with my father, and the names of the twin children who travelled along with her, and who, she supposed, 
had perished in the deep. 


CHAPTER III 
RECOGNITION OF NICETAS AND AQUILA 


Now when this summary narrative had been given by Peter, Nicetas and Aquila in amazement said: “Is 
this indeed true, O Ruler and Lord of the universe, or is it a dream?” And Peter said: “Unless we are 
asleep, it certainly is true.” On this they waited for a little in deep meditation, and then said: “We are 
Faustinus and Faustinianus. From the commencement of your conversation we looked at each other, and 
conjectured much with regard to ourselves, whether what was said had reference to us or not; for we 
reflected that many coincidences take place in life. Wherefore we remained silent while our hearts beat 
fast. But when you came to the end of your narrative, we saw clearly that your statements referred to us, 
and then we avowed who we were.” And on saying this, bathed in tears, they rushed in to see their 
mother; and although they found her asleep, they were yet anxious to embrace her. But Peter forbade 
them, saying: “Let me bring you and present you to your mother, lest she should, in consequence of her 
great and sudden joy, lose her reason, as she is slumbering, and her spirit is held fast by sleep.” 


CHAPTER IV 


THE MOTHER MUST NOT TAKE FOOD WITH HER SON. THE REASON STATED 


As soon as my mother had enough of sleep, she awoke, and Peter at once began first to talk to her of true 
piety, saying: “I wish you to know, O woman, the course of life involved in our religion. We worship one 
God, who made the world which you see; and we keep His law, which has for its chief injunctions to 
worship Him alone, and to hallow His name, and to honour our parents, and to be chaste, and to live 
piously. In addition to this, we do not live with all indiscriminately; nor do we take our food from the same 
table as Gentiles, inasmuch as we cannot eat along with them, because they live impurely. But when we 
have persuaded them to have true thoughts, and to follow a right course of action, and have baptized 
them with a thrice blessed invocation, then we dwell with them. For not even if it were our father, or 
mother, or wife, or child, or brother, or any other one having a claim by nature on our affection, can we 
venture to take our meals with him; for our religion compels us to make a distinction. Do not, therefore, 


regard it as an insult if your son does not take his food along with you, until you come to have the same 
opinions and adopt the same course of conduct as he follows.” 


CHAPTER V 
MATTIDIA WISHES TO BE BAPTIZED 


When she heard this, she said: “What, then, prevents me from being baptized this day? for before I saw 
you I turned away from the so-called gods, induced by the thought that, though I sacrificed much to them 
almost every day, they did not aid me in my necessities. And with regard to adultery, what need I say? for 
not even when I was rich was I betrayed into this sin by luxury, and the poverty which succeeded has been 
unable to force me into it, since I cling to my chastity as constituting the greatest beauty, on account of 
which I fell into so great distress. But I do not at all imagine that you, my lord Peter, are ignorant that the 
greatest temptation arises when everything looks bright. And therefore, if I was chaste in my prosperity, I 
do not in my despondency give myself up to pleasures. Yea, indeed, you are not to suppose that my soul 
has now been freed from distress, although it has received some measure of consolation by the 
recognition of Clement. For the gloom which I feel in consequence of the loss of my two children rushes in 
upon me, and throws its shadow to some extent over my joy; for I am grieved, not so much because they 
perished in the sea, but because they were destroyed, both soul and body, without possessing true piety 
towards God. Moreover, my husband, their father, as I have learned from Clement, went away in search of 
me and his sons, and for so many years has not been heard of; and, without doubt, he must have died. For 
the miserable man, loving me as he did in chastity, was fond of his children; and therefore the old man, 
deprived of all of us who were dear to him above everything else, died utterly broken-hearted.” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SONS REVEAL THEMSELVES TO THE MOTHER 


The sons, on hearing their mother thus speak, could no longer, in obedience to the exhortation of Peter, 
restrain themselves, but rising up, they clasped her in their arms, showering down upon her tears and 
kisses. But she said: “What is the meaning of this?” And Peter answered: “Courageously summon up your 
spirits, O woman, that you may enjoy your children; for these are Faustinus and Faustinianus, your sons, 
who, you said, had perished in the deep. For how they are alive, after they had in your opinion died on 
that most disastrous night, and how one of them now bears the name of Nicetas, and the other that of 
Aquila, they will themselves be able to tell you; for we, as well as you, have yet to learn this.” When Peter 
thus spoke, my mother fainted away through her excessive joy, and was like to die. But when we had 
revived her she sat up, and coming to herself, she said: “Be so good, my darling children, as tell us what 
happened to you after that disastrous night.” 


CHAPTER VII 
NICETAS TELLS WHAT BEFELL HIM 


And Nicetas, who in future is to be called Faustinus, began to speak. “On that very night when, as you 
know, the ship went to pieces, we were taken up by some men, who did not fear to follow the profession of 
robbers on the deep. They placed us in a boat, and brought us along the coast, sometimes rowing and 
sometimes sending for provisions, and at length took us to Caesarea Stratonis, and there tormented us by 
hunger, fear, and blows, that we might not recklessly disclose anything which they did not wish us to tell; 
and, moreover, changing our names, they succeeded in selling us. Now the woman who bought us was a 
proselyte of the Jews, an altogether worthy person, of the name of Justa. She adopted us as her own 
children, and zealously brought us up in all the learning of the Greeks. But we, becoming discreet with 
our years, were strongly attached to her religion, and we paid good heed to our culture, in order that, 
disputing with the other nations, we might be able to convince them of their error. We also made an 
accurate study of the doctrines of the philosophers, especially the most atheistic,—I mean those of 
Epicurus and Pyrrho,—in order that we might be the better able to refute them. 


CHAPTER VIII 
NICETAS LIKE TO BE DECEIVED BY SIMON MAGUS 


“We were brought up along with one Simon, a magician; and in consequence of our friendly intercourse 
with him, we were in danger of being led astray. Now there is a report in regard to some man, that, when 
he appears, the mass of those who have been pious are to live free from death and pain in his kingdom. 
This matter, however, mother, will be explained more fully at the proper time. But when we were going to 
be led astray by Simon, a friend of our lord Peter, by name Zacchaeus, came to us and warned us not to be 
led astray by the magician; and when Peter came, he brought us to him that he might give us full 
information, and convince us in regard to those matters that related to piety. Wherefore we beseech you, 
mother, to partake of those blessings which have been vouchsafed to us, that we may unite around the 
same table! This, then, is the reason, mother, why you thought we were dead. On that disastrous night we 


had been taken up in the sea by pirates, but you supposed that we had perished.” 


CHAPTER IX 


THE MOTHER BEGS BAPTISM FOR HERSELF AND HER HOSTESS 


When Faustinus had said this, our mother fell down at Peter’s feet, begging and entreating him to send for 
her and her hostess, and baptize them immediately, in order that, says she, not a single day may pass after 
the recovery of my children, without my taking food with them. When we united with our mother in 
making the same request, Peter said: “What can you imagine? Am I alone heartless, so as not to wish that 
you should take your meals with your mother, baptizing her this very day? But yet it is incumbent on her 
to fast one day before she be baptized. And it is only one day, because, in her simplicity, she said 
something in her own behalf, which I looked on as a sufficient indication of her faith; otherwise, her 
purification must have lasted many days.” 


CHAPTER X 
MATTIDIA VALUES BAPTISM ARIGHT 


And I said: “Tell us what it was that she said which made her faith manifest.” And Peter, said: “Her 
request that her hostess and benefactress should be baptized along with her. For she would not have 
besought this to be granted to her whom she loves, had she not herself first felt that baptism was a great 
gift. And for this reason I condemn many that, after being baptized, and asserting that they have faith, 
they yet do nothing worthy of faith; nor do they urge those whom they love—I mean their wives, or sons, 
or friends—to be baptized. For if they had believed that God grants eternal life with good works on the 
acceptance of baptism, they without delay would urge those whom they loved to be baptized. But some 
one of you will say, They do love them, and care for them.’ That is nonsense. For do they not, most 
assuredly, when they see them sick, or led away along the road that ends in death, or enduring any other 
trial, lament over them and pity them? So, if they believed that eternal fire awaits those who worship not 
God, they would not cease admonishing them, or being in deep distress for them as unbelievers, if they 
saw them disobedient, being fully assured that punishment awaits them. But now I shall send for the 
hostess, and question her as to whether she deliberately accepts the law which is proclaimed through us; 
and so, according to her state of mind, shall we do what ought to be done. 


CHAPTER XI 
MATTIDIA HAS UNINTENTIONALLY FASTED ONE DAY 


“But since your mother has real confidence in the efficacy of baptism, let her fast at least one day before 
her baptism.” But she swore: “During the two past days, while I related to the woman all the events 
connected with the recognition, I could not, in consequence of my excessive joy, partake of food: only 
yesterday I took a little water.” Peter’s wife bore testimony to her statement with an oath, saying: “In 
truth she did not taste anything.” And Aquila, who must rather be called Faustinianus in future, said: 
“There is nothing, therefore, to prevent her being baptized.” And Peter, smiling, replied: “But that is nota 
baptismal fast which has not taken place on account of the baptism itself.” And Faustinus answered: 
“Perhaps God, not wishing to separate our mother a single day after our recognition from our table, has 
arranged beforehand the fast. For as she was chaste in the times of her ignorance, doing what the true 
religion inculcated, so even now perhaps God has arranged that she should fast one day before for the 
sake of the true baptism, that, from the first day of her recognising us, she might take her meals along 
with us.” 


CHAPTER XII 
THE DIFFICULTY SOLVED 


And Peter said: “Let not wickedness have dominion over us, finding a pretext in Providence and your 
affection for your mother; but rather abide this day in your fast, and I shall join you in it, and tomorrow 
she will be baptized. And, besides, this hour of the day is not suitable for baptism.” Then we all agreed 
that it should be so. 


CHAPTER XIII 
PETER ON CHASTITY 


That same evening we all enjoyed the benefit of Peter’s instruction. Taking occasion by what had 
happened to our mother, he showed us how the results of chastity are good, while those of adultery are 
disastrous, and naturally bring destruction on the whole race, if not speedily, at all events slowly. “And to 
such an extent,” he says, “do deeds of chastity please God, that in this life He bestows some small favour 
on account of it, even on those who are in error; for salvation in the other world is granted only to those 


who have been baptized on account of their trust in Him, and who act chastely and righteously. This ye 
yourselves have seen in the case of your mother, that the results of chastity are in the end good. For 
perhaps she would have been cut off if she had committed adultery; but God took pity on her for having 
behaved chastely, rescued her from the death that threatened her, and restored to her her lost children. 


CHAPTER XIV 


PETER’S SPEECH CONTINUED 


“But some one will say, How many have perished on account of chastity!’ Yes; but it was because they did 
not perceive the danger. For the woman who perceives that she is in love with any one, or is beloved by 
any one, should immediately shun all association with him as she would shun a blazing fire or a mad dog. 
And this is exactly what your mother did, for she really loved chastity as a blessing: wherefore she was 
preserved, and, along with you, obtained the full knowledge of the everlasting kingdom. The woman who 
wishes to be chaste, ought to know that she is envied by wickedness, and that because of love many lie in 
wait for her. If, then, she remain holy through a stedfast persistence in chastity, she will gain the victory 
over all temptations, and be saved; whereas, even if she were to do all that is right, and yet should once 
commit the sin of adultery, she must be punished, as said the prophet. 


CHAPTER XV 
PETER’S SPEECH CONTINUED 


“The chaste wife doing the will of God, is a good reminiscence of His first creation; for God, being one, 
created one woman for one man. She is also still more chaste if she does not forget her own creation, and 
has future punishment before her eyes, and is not ignorant of the loss of eternal blessings. The chaste 
woman takes pleasure in those who wish to be saved, and is a pious example to the pious, for she is the 
model of a good life. She who wishes to be chaste, cuts off all occasions for slander; but if she be 
slandered as by an enemy, though affording him no pretext, she is blessed and avenged by God. The 
chaste woman longs for God, loves God, pleases God, glorifies God; and to men she affords no occasion for 
slander. The chaste woman perfumes the Church with her good reputation, and glorifies it by her piety. 
She is, moreover, the praise of her teachers, and a helper to them in their chastity. 


CHAPTER XVI 


PETER’S SPEECH CONTINUED 


“The chaste woman is adorned with the Son of God as with a bridegroom. She is clothed with holy light. 
Her beauty lies in a well-regulated soul; and she is fragrant with ointment, even with a good reputation. 
She is arrayed in beautiful vesture, even in modesty. She wears about her precious pearls, even chaste 
words. And she is radiant, for her mind has been brilliantly lighted up. Onto a beautiful mirror does she 
look, for she looks into God. Beautiful cosmetics does she use, namely, the fear of God, with which she 
admonishes her soul. Beautiful is the woman not because she has chains of gold on her, but because she 
has been set free from transient lusts. The chaste woman is greatly desired by the great King; she has 
been wooed, watched, and loved by Him. The chaste woman does not furnish occasions for being desired, 
except by her own husband. The chaste woman is grieved when she is desired by another. The chaste 
woman loves her husband from the heart, embraces, soothes, and pleases him, acts the slave to him, and 
is obedient to him in all things, except when she would be disobedient to God. For she who obeys God is 
without the aid of watchmen chaste in soul and pure in body. 


CHAPTER XVII 


PETER’S SPEECH CONTINUED 


“Foolish, therefore, is every husband who separates his wife from the fear of God; for she who does not 
fear God is not afraid of her husband. If she fear not God, who sees what is invisible, how will she be 
chaste in her unseen choice? And how will she be chaste, who does not come to the assembly to hear 
chaste-making words? And how could she obtain admonition? And how will she be chaste without 
watchmen, if she be not informed in regard to the coming judgement of God, and if she be not fully 
assured that eternal punishment is the penalty for the slight pleasure? Wherefore, on the other hand, 
compel her even against her will always to come to hear the chaste-making word, yea, coax her to do so. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
PETER’S SPEECH CONTINUED 


“Much better is it if you will take her by the hand and come, in order that you yourself may become 
chaste; for you will desire to become chaste, that you may experience the full fruition of a holy marriage, 
and you will not scruple, if you desire it, to become a father, to love your own children, and to be loved by 


your own children. He who wishes to have a chaste wife is also himself chaste, gives her what is due to a 
wife, takes his meals with her, keeps company with her, goes with her to the word that makes chaste, does 
not grieve her, does not rashly quarrel with her, does not make himself hateful to her, furnishes her with 
all the good things he can, and when he has them not, he makes up the deficiency by caresses. The chaste 
wife does not expect to be caressed, recognises her husband as her lord, bears his poverty when he is 
poor, is hungry with him when he is hungry, travels with him when he travels, consoles him when he is 
grieved, and if she have a large dowry, is subject to him as if she had nothing at all. But if the husband 
have a poor wife, let him reckon her chastity a great dowry. The chaste wife is temperate in her eating 
and drinking, in order that the weariness of the body, thus pampered, may not drag the soul down to 
unlawful desires. Moreover, she never assuredly remains alone with young men, and she suspects the old; 
she turns away from disorderly laughter, gives herself up to God alone; she is not led astray; she delights 
in listening to holy words, but turns away from those which are not spoken to produce chastity. 


CHAPTER XIX 
PETER’S SPEECH ENDED 


“God is my witness: one adultery is as bad as many murders; and what is terrible in it is this, that the 
fearfulness and impiety of its murders are not seen. For, when blood is shed, the dead body remains lying, 
and all are struck by the terrible nature of the occurrence. But the murders of the soul caused by adultery, 
though they are more frightful, yet, since they are not seen by men, do not make the daring a whit less 
eager in their impulse. Know, O man, whose breath it is that thou hast to keep thee in life, and thou shalt 
not wish that it be polluted. By adultery alone is the breath of God polluted. And therefore it drags him 
who has polluted it into the fire; for it hastens to deliver up its insulter to everlasting punishment.” 


CHAPTER XX 
PETER ADDRESSES MATTIDIA 


While Peter was saying this, he saw the good and chaste Mattidia weeping for joy; but thinking that she 
was grieved at having suffered so much in past times, he said: “Take courage, O woman; for while many 
have suffered many evils on account of adultery, you have suffered on account of chastity, and therefore 
you did not die. But if you had died, your soul would have been saved. You left your native city of Rome on 
account of chastity, but through it you found the truth, the diadem of the eternal kingdom. You underwent 
danger in the deep, but you did not die; and even if you had died, the deep itself would have proved to 
you, dying on account of chastity, a baptism for the salvation of your soul. You were deprived of your 
children for a little; but these, the true offspring of your husband, have been found in better 
circumstances. When starving, you begged for food, but you did not defile your body by fornication. You 
exposed your body to torture, but you saved your soul; you fled from the adulterer, that you might not 
defile the couch of your husband: but, on account of your chastity, God, who knows your flight, will fill up 
the place of your husband. Grieved and left desolate, you were for a short time deprived of husband and 
children, but all these you must have been deprived of, some time or other, by death, the preordained lot 
of man. But better is it that you were willingly deprived of them on account of chastity, than that you 
should have perished unwillingly after a time, simply on account of sins. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED 


“Much better is it, then, that your first circumstances should be distressing. For when this is the case, 
they do not so deeply grieve you, because you hope that they will pass away, and they yield joy though the 
expectation of better circumstances. But, above all, I wish you to know how much chastity is pleasing to 
God. The chaste woman is God’s choice, God’s good pleasure, God’s glory, God’s child. So great a blessing 
is chastity, that if there had not been a law that not even a righteous person should enter into the kingdom 
of God unbaptized, perhaps even the erring Gentiles might have been saved solely on account of chastity. 
Wherefore I am exceedingly sorry for those erring ones who are chaste because they shrink from baptism 
—thus choosing to be chaste without good hope. Wherefore they are not saved; for the decree of God is 
clearly set down, that an unbaptized person cannot enter into His kingdom.” When he said this, and much 
more, we turned to sleep. 


Homily XIV 


CHAPTER I 


MATTIDIA IS BAPTIZED IN THE SEA 


Much earlier than usual Peter awoke, and came to us, and awaking us, said: “Let Faustinus and 
Faustinianus, along with Clement and the household, accompany me, that we may go to some sheltered 
spot by the sea, and there be able to baptize her without attracting observation.” Accordingly, when we 
had come to the sea-shore, he baptized her between some rocks, which supplied a place at once free from 
wind and dust. But we brothers, along with our brother and some others, retired because of the women 
and bathed, and coming again to the women, we took them along with us, and thus we went to a secret 
place and prayed. Then Peter, on account of the multitude, sent the women on before, ordering them to go 
to their lodging by another way, and he permitted us alone of the men to accompany our mother and the 
rest of the women. We went then to our lodging, and while waiting for Peter’s arrival, we conversed with 
each other. Peter came several hours after, and breaking the bread for the Eucharist, and putting salt 
upon it, he gave it first to our mother, and, after her, to us her sons. And thus we took food along with her 
and blessed God. 


CHAPTER II 
THE REASON OF PETER’S LATENESS 


Then, at length, Peter seeing that the multitude had entered, sat down, and bidding us sit down beside 
him, he related first of all why he had sent us on before him after the baptism, and why he himself had 
been late in returning. He said that the following was the reason: “At the time that you came up,” he says, 
“an old man, a workman, entered along with you, concealing himself out of curiosity. He had watched us 
before, as he himself afterwards confessed, in order to see what we were doing when we entered into the 
sheltered place, and then he came out secretly and followed us. And coming up to me at a convenient 
place, and addressing me, he said, For a long time I have been following you and wishing to talk with you, 
but I was afraid that you might be angry with me, as if I were instigated by curiosity; but now I shall tell 
you, if you please, what I think is the truth.’ And I replied, Tell us what you think is good, and we shall 
approve your conduct, even should what you say not be really good, since with a good purpose you have 
been anxious to state what you deem to be good.’ 


CHAPTER III 
THE OLD MAN DOES NOT BELIEVE IN GOD OR PROVIDENCE 


“The old man began to speak as follows: When I saw you after you had bathed in the sea retire into the 
secret place, I went up and secretly watched what might be your object in entering into a secret place, 
and when I saw you pray, I retired; but taking pity on you, I waited that I might speak with you when you 
came out, and prevail on you not to be led astray. For there is neither God nor providence; but all things 
are subject to Genesis. Of this I am fully assured in consequence of what I have myself endured, having 
for a long time made a careful study of the science. Do not therefore be deceived, my child. For whether 
you pray or not, you must endure what is assigned to you by Genesis. For if prayers could have done 
anything or any good, I myself should now be in better circumstances. And now, unless my needy 
garments mislead you, you will not refuse to believe what I say. I was once in affluent circumstances; I 
sacrificed much to the gods, I gave liberally to the needy; and yet, though I prayed and acted piously, I 
was not able to escape my destiny.’ And I said: What are the calamities you have endured?’ And he 
answered: I need not tell you now; perhaps at the end you shall learn who I am, and who are my parents, 
and into what straitened circumstances I have fallen. But at present I wish you to become fully assured 
that everything is subject to Genesis.’ 


CHAPTER IV 
PETER’S ARGUMENTS AGAINST GENESIS 


“And I said: If all things are subject to Genesis, and you are fully convinced that this is the case, your 
thoughts and advice are contrary to your own opinion. For if it is impossible even to think in opposition to 
Genesis, why do you toil in vain, advising me to do what cannot be done? Yea, moreover, even if Genesis 
subsists, do not make haste to prevail on me not to worship Him who is also Lord of the stars, by whose 
wish that a thing should not take place, that thing becomes an impossibility. For always that which is 


subject must obey that which rules. As far, however, as the worship of the common gods is concerned, that 
is superfluous, if Genesis has sway. For neither does anything happen contrary to what seems good to 
fate, nor are they themselves able to do anything, since they are subject to their own universal Genesis. If 
Genesis exists, there is this objection to it, that that which is not first has the rule; or, in other words, the 
uncreated cannot be subject, for the uncreated, as being uncreated, has nothing that is older than itself.’ 


CHAPTER V 
PRACTICAL REFUTATION OF GENESIS 


“While we were thus talking, a great multitude gathered round us. And then I looked to the multitude, and 
said: I and my tribe have had handed down to us from our ancestors the worship of God, and we have a 
commandment to give no heed to Genesis, I mean to the science of astrology; and therefore I gave no 
attention to it. For this reason I have no skill in astrology, but I shall state that in which I have skill. Since 
I am unable to refute Genesis by an appeal to the science which relates to Genesis, I wish to prove in 
another way that the affairs of this world are managed by a providence, and that each one will receive 
reward or punishment according to his actions. Whether he shall do so now or hereafter, is a matter of no 
consequence to me; all I affirm is, that each one without doubt will reap the fruit of his deeds. The proof 
that there is no Genesis is this. If any one of you present has been deprived of eyes, or has his hand 
maimed, or his foot lame, or some other part of the body wrong, and if it is utterly incurable, and entirely 
beyond the range of the medical profession,—a case, indeed, which not even the astrologers profess to 
cure, for no such cure has taken place within the lapse of a vast period,—yet I praying to God will cure it, 
although it could never have been set right by Genesis. Since this is so, do not they sin who blaspheme the 
God that fashioned all things?’ And the old man answered: Is it then blasphemy to say that all things are 
subject to Genesis?’ And I replied: Most certainly it is. For if all the sins of men, and all their acts of 
impiety and licentiousness, owe their origin to the stars, and if the stars have been appointed by God to do 
this work, so as to be the efficient causes of all evils, then the sins of all are traced up to Him who placed 
Genesis in the stars.’ 


CHAPTER VI 
THE OLD MAN OPPOSES HIS PERSONAL EXPERIENCE TO THE ARGUMENT OF PETER 


“And the old man answered: You have spoken truly, and yet, notwithstanding all your incomparable 
demonstration, I am prevented from yielding assent by my own personal knowledge. For I was an 
astrologer, and dwelt first at Rome; and then forming a friendship with one who was of the family of 
Caesar, I ascertained accurately the genesis of himself and his wife. And tracing their history, I find all the 
deeds actually accomplished in exact accordance with their genesis, and therefore I cannot yield to your 
argument. For the arrangement of her genesis was that which makes women commit adultery, fall in love 
with their own slaves, and perish abroad in the water. And this actually took place; for she fell in love with 
her own slave, and not being able to bear the reproach, she fled with him, hurried to a foreign land, 
shared his bed, and perished in the sea.’ 


CHAPTER VII 
THE OLD MAN TELLS HIS STORY 


“And I answered: How then do you know that she who fled and took up her residence in a foreign land 
married the slave, and marrying him died?’ And the old man said: I am quite sure that this is true, not 
indeed that she married him, for I did not know even that she fell in love with him; but after her 
departure, a brother of her husband’s told me the whole story of her passion, and how he acted as an 
honourable man, and did not, as being his brother, wish to pollute his couch, and how she the wretched 
woman (for she is not blameable, inasmuch as she was compelled to do and suffer all this in consequence 
of Genesis) longed for him, and yet stood in awe of him and his reproaches, and how she devised a dream, 
whether true or false I cannot tell; for he stated that she said, “Some one in a vision stood by me, and 
ordered me to leave the city of the Romans immediately with my children.” But her husband being anxious 
that she should be saved with his sons, sent them immediately to Athens for their education, accompanied 
by their mother and slaves, while he kept the third and youngest son with himself, for he who gave the 
warning in the dream permitted this son to remain with his father. And when a long time had elapsed, 
during which he received no letters from her, he himself sent frequently to Athens, and at length took me, 
as the truest of all his friends, and went in search of her. And much did I exert myself along with him in 
the course of our travels with all eagerness; for I remembered that, in the old times of his prosperity, he 
had given me a share of all he had and loved me above all his friends. At length we set sail from Rome 
itself, and so we arrived in these parts of Syria, and we landed at Seleucia, and not many days after we 
had landed he died of a broken heart. But I came here, and have procured my livelihood from that day till 
this by the work of my hands.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE OLD MAN GIVES INFORMATION IN REGARD TO FAUSTUS THE FATHER OF CLEMENT 


“When the old man had thus spoken, I knew from what he said that the old man who he stated had died, 
was no other than your father. I did not wish, however, to communicate your circumstances to him until I 
should confer with you. But I ascertained where his lodging was, and I pointed out mine to him; and to 
make sure that my conjecture was right, I put this one question to him: What was the name of the old 
man?’ And he said, Faustus.’ And what were the names of his twin sons?’ And he answered, Faustinus and 
Faustinianus.’ What was the name of the third son?’ He said, Clement.’ What was their mother’s name?’ 
He said, Mattidia.’ Accordingly, from compassion, I shed tears along with him, and, dismissing the 
multitudes, I came to you, in order that I might take counsel with you after we had partaken of food 
together. But I did not wish to disclose the matter to you before we had partaken of food, lest perchance 
you should be overcome by sorrow, and continue sad on the day of baptism, when even angels rejoice.” At 
these statements of Peter we all fell a weeping along with our mother. But he beholding us in tears, said: 
“Now let each one of you, through fear of God, bear bravely what has been said: for certainly it was not 
to-day that your father died, but long ago, as you conjecturing said.” 


CHAPTER IX 


FAUSTUS HIMSELF APPEARS 


When Peter said this, our mother could no longer endure it, but cried out, “Alas! my husband! loving us, 
you died by your own decision, while we are still alive, see the light, and have just partaken of food.” This 
one scream had not yet ceased, when, lo! the old man came in, and at the same time wishing to inquire 
into the cause of the cry, he looked on the woman and said, “What does this mean? Whom do I see?” And 
going up to her, and looking at her, and being looked at more carefully, he embraced her. But they were 
like to die through the sudden joy, and wishing to speak to each other, they could not get the power in 
consequence of their unsatisfied joy, for they were seized with speechlessness. But not long after, our 
mother said to him: “I now have you, Faustus, in every way the dearest being to me. How then are you 
alive, when we heard a short time ago that you were dead? But these are our sons, Faustinus, 
Faustinianus, and Clement.” And when she said this, we all three fell on him, and kissed him, and in 
rather an indistinct way we recalled his form to our memory. 


CHAPTER X 
FAUSTUS EXPLAINS HIS NARRATIVE TO PETER 


Peter seeing this, said: “Are you Faustus, the husband of this woman, and the father of her children?” And 
he said: “I am.” And Peter said: “How, then, did you relate to me your own history as if it were another’s; 
telling me of your toils, and sorrow, and burial?” And our father answered: “Being of the family of Caesar, 
and not wishing to be discovered, I devised the narrative in another’s name, in order that it might not be 
perceived who I was. For I knew that, if I were recognised, the governors in the place would learn this, 
and recall me to gratify Caesar, and would bestow upon me that former prosperity to which I had formerly 
bidden adieu with all the resolution I could summon. For I could not give myself up to a luxurious life 
when I had pronounced the strongest condemnation on myself, because I believed that I had been the 
cause of death to those who were loved by me.” 


CHAPTER XI 
DISCUSSION ON GENESIS 


And Peter said: “You did this according to your resolution. But in regard to Genesis, were you merely 
playing a part when you affirmed it, or were you in earnest in asserting that it existed?” Our father said: “I 
will not speak falsely to you. I was in earnest when I maintained that Genesis existed. For I am not 
uninitiated in the science; on the contrary, I associated with one who is the best of the astrologers, an 
Egyptian of the name of Annubion, who became my friend in the commencement of my travels, and 
disclosed to me the death of my wife and children.” And Peter said: “Are you not now convinced by facts, 
that the doctrine of Genesis has no firm foundation?” And my father answered: “I must lay before you all 
the ideas that occur to my mind, that listening to them I may understand your refutation of them. I know, 
indeed, that astrologers both make many mistakes, and frequently speak the truth. I suspect, therefore, 
that they speak the truth so far as they are accurately acquainted with the science, and that their 
mistakes are the result of ignorance; so that I conjecture that the science has a firm foundation, but that 
the astrologers themselves speak what is false solely on account of ignorance, because they cannot know 
all things with absolute accuracy.” And Peter answered: “Consider whether their speaking of the truth is 
not accidental, and whether they do not make their declarations without knowing the matters accurately. 
For it must by all means happen that, when many prophecies are uttered, some of them should come 
true.” And the old man said: “How, then, is it possible to be fully convinced of this, whether the science of 
Genesis has a sure foundation or not?” 


CHAPTER XII 
CLEMENT UNDERTAKES THE DISCUSSION 


When both were silent, I said: “Since I know accurately the science, but our lord and our father are not in 
this condition, I should like if Annubion himself were here, to have a discussion with him in the presence 
of my father. For thus would the matter be able to become public, when one practically acquainted with 
the subject has held the discussion with one equally informed.” And our father answered: “Where, then, is 
it possible to fall in with Annubion?” And Peter said: “In Antioch, for I learn that Simon Magus is there, 
whose inseparable companion Annubion is. When, then, we go there, if we come upon them, the 
discussion can take place.” And so, when we had discussed many subjects, and rejoiced at the recognition 
and given thanks to God, evening came down upon us, and we turned to sleep. 


Homily XV 


CHAPTER I 


PETER WISHES TO CONVERT FAUSTUS 


At break of day our father, with our mother and his three sons, entered the place where Peter was, and 
accosting him, sat down. Then we also did the same at his request; and Peter looking at our father, said: “I 
am anxious that you should become of the same mind as your wife and children, in order that here you 
may live along with them, and in the other world, after the separation of the soul from the body, you will 
continue to be with them free from sorrow. For does it not grieve you exceedingly that you should not 
associate with each other?” And my father said: “Most assuredly.” And Peter said: “If, then, separation 
from each other here gives you pain, and if without doubt the penalty awaits you that after death you 
should not be with each other, how much greater will your grief be that you, a wise man, should be 
separated from your own family on account of your opinions? They too, must feel the more distressed from 
the consciousness that eternal punishment awaits you because you entertain different opinions from 
theirs, and deny the established truth.” 


CHAPTER II 


REASON FOR LISTENING TO PETER’S ARGUMENTS 


Our father said: “But it is not the case, my very dear friend, that souls are punished in Hades, for the soul 
is dissolved into air as soon as it leaves the body.” And Peter said: “Until we convince you in regard to this 
point, answer me, does it not appear to you that you are not grieved as having no faith in a future 
punishment, but they who have full faith in it must be vexed in regard to you?” And our father said: “You 
speak sense.” And Peter said: “Why, then, will you not free them from the greatest grief they can have in 
regard to you by agreeing to their religion, not, I mean, through dread, but through kindly feeling, 
listening and judging about what is said by me, whether it be so or not? and if the truth is as we state it, 
then here you will enjoy life with those who are dearest to you, and in the other world you will have rest 
with them; but if, in examining the arguments, you show that what is stated by us is a fictitious story, you 
will thus be doing good service, for you will have your friends on your side, and you will put an end to 
their leaning upon false hopes, and you will free them from false fears.” 


CHAPTER III 


OBSTACLES TO FAITH 


And our father said: “There is evidently much reason in what you say.” And Peter said: “What is it, then, 
that prevents you from coming to our faith? Tell me, that we may begin our discussion with it. For many 
are the hindrances. The faithful are hindered by occupation with merchandise, or public business, or the 
cultivation of the soil, or cares, and such like; the unbelievers, of whom you also are one, are hindered by 
ideas such as that the gods, which do not exist, really exist, or that all things are subject to Genesis, or 
chance, or that souls are mortal, or that our doctrines are false because there is no providence. 


CHAPTER IV 
PROVIDENCE SEEN IN THE EVENTS OF THE LIFE OF FAUSTUS AND HIS FAMILY 


“But I maintain, from what has happened to you, that all things are managed by the providence of God, 
and that your separation from your family for so many years was providential; for since, if they had been 
with you, they perhaps would not have listened to the doctrines of the true religion, it was arranged that 
your children should travel with their mother, should be shipwrecked, should be supposed to have 
perished, and should be sold; moreover, that they should be educated in the learning of the Greeks, 
especially in the atheistic doctrines, in order that, as being acquainted with them, they might be the 
better able to refute them; and in addition to this, that they should become attached to the true religion, 
and be enabled to be united with me, so as to help me in my preaching; furthermore, that their brother 
Clement should meet in the same place, and that thus his mother should be recognised, and through her 
cure should be fully convinced of the right worship of God; that after no long interval the twins should 
recognise and be recognised, and the other day should fall in with you, and that you should receive back 
your own. I do not think, then, that such a speedy filling in of circumstances, coming as it were from all 
quarters, so as to accomplish one design, could have happened without the direction of Providence.” 


CHAPTER V 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TRUE RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


And our father began to say: “Do not suppose, my dearest Peter, that I am not thinking of the doctrines 
preached by you. I was thinking of them. But during the past night, when Clement urged me earnestly to 
give in my adhesion to the truth preached by you, I at last answered, Why should I? for what new 
commandment can any one give more than what the ancients urged us to obey?’ And he, with a gentle 
smile, said, There is a great difference, father, between the doctrines of the true religion and those of 
philosophy; for the true religion receives its proof from prophecy, while philosophy, furnishing us with 
beautiful sentences, seems to present its proofs from conjecture.’ On saying this, he took an instance, and 
set before us the doctrine of philanthropy, which you had explained to him, which rather appeared to me 
to be very unjust, and I shall tell you how. He alleged that it was right to present to him who strikes you 
on the one cheek the other also, and to give to him who takes away your cloak your tunic also, and to go 
two miles with him who compels you to go one, and such like.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE LOVE OF MAN 


And Peter answered: “You have deemed unjust what is most just. If you are inclined, will you listen to 
me?” And my father said: “With all my heart.” And Peter said: “What is your opinion? Suppose that there 
were two kings, enemies to each other, and having their countries cut off from each other; and suppose 
that some one of the subjects of one of them were to be caught in the country of the other, and to incur 
the penalty of death on this account: now if he were let off from the punishment by receiving a blow 
instead of death, is it not plain that he who let him off is a lover of man?” And our father said: “Most 
certainly.” And Peter said: “Now suppose that this same person were to steal from some one something 
belonging to him or to another; and if when caught he were to pay double, instead of suffering the 
punishment that was due to him, namely, paying four times the amount, and being also put to death, as 
having been caught in the territories of the enemy; is it not your opinion that he who accepts double, and 
lets him off from the penalty of death, is a lover of man?” And our father said: “He certainly seems so.” 
And Peter said: “Why then? Is it not the duty of him who is in the kingdom of another, and that, too, a 
hostile and wicked monarch, to be pleasing to all for the sake of life, and when force is applied to him, to 
yield still more, to accost those who do not accost him, to reconcile enemies, not to quarrel with those 
who are angry, to give his own property freely to all who ask, and such like?” And our father said: “He 
should with reason endure all things rather, if he prefers life to them.” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE EXPLANATION OF A PARABLE; THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE LIFE 


And Peter said: “Are not those, then, who you said received injustice, themselves transgressors, inasmuch 
as they are in the kingdom of the other, and is it not by overreaching that they have obtained all they 
possess? while those who are thought to act unjustly are conferring a favour on each subject of the hostile 
kingdom, so far as they permit him to have property. For these possessions belong to those who have 
chosen the present. And they are so far kind as to permit the others to live. This, then, is the parable; now 
listen to the actual truth. The prophet of the truth who appeared on earth taught us that the Maker and 
God of all gave two kingdoms to two, good and evil; granting to the evil the sovereignty over the present 
world along with law, so that he, it, should have the right to punish those who act unjustly; but to the good 
He gave the eternal to come. But He made each man free with the power to give himself up to whatsoever 
he prefers, either to the present evil or the future good. Those men who choose the present have power to 
be rich, to revel in luxury, to indulge in pleasures, and to do whatever they can. For they will possess none 
of the future goods. But those who have determined to accept the blessings of the future reign have no 
right to regard as their own the things that are here, since they belong to a foreign king, with the 
exception only of water and bread, and those things procured with sweat to maintain life (for it is not 
lawful for them to commit suicide), and also one garment, for they are not permitted to go naked on 
account of the all-seeing Heaven. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 


“Tf, then, you wish to have an accurate account of the matter, listen. Those of whom you said a little before 
that they receive injustice, rather act unjustly themselves; for they who have chosen the future blessings, 
live along with the bad in the present world, having many enjoyments the same as the bad,—such as life 
itself, light, bread, water, clothing, and others of a like nature. But they who are thought by you to act 
unjustly, shall not live with the good men in the coming age.” And our father replied to this: “Now when 
you have convinced me that those who act unjustly suffer injustice themselves, while those who suffer 
injustice have by far the advantage, the whole affair seems to me still more the most unjust of 


transactions; for those who seem to act unjustly grant many things to those who have chosen the future 
blessings, but those who seem to receive injustice do themselves commit injustice, because they do not 
give in the other world, to those who have given them blessings here, the same advantages which these 
gave to them.” And Peter said: “This is not unjust at all, because each one has the power to choose the 
present or the future goods, whether they be small or great. He who chooses by his own individual 
judgment and wish, receives no injustice,—I mean, not even should his choice rest on what is small, since 
the great lay within his choice, as in fact did also the small.” And our father said: “You are right; for it has 
been said by one of the wise men of the Greeks, The blame rests with those who chose—God is blameless.’ 


CHAPTER IX 


POSSESSIONS ARE TRANSGRESSIONS 


“Will you be so good as to explain this matter also? I remember Clement saying to me, that we suffer 
injuries and afflictions for the forgiveness of our sins.” Peter said: “This is quite correct. For we, who have 
chosen the future things, in so far as we possess more goods than these, whether they be clothing, or food 
or drink, or any other thing, possess sins, because we ought not to have anything, as I explained to you a 
little ago. To all of us possessions are sins. The deprivation of these, in whatever way it may take place, is 
the removal of sins.” And our father said: “That seems reasonable, as you explained that these were the 
two boundary lines of the two kings, and that it was in the power of each to choose whatever he wished of 
what was under their authority. But why are the afflictions sent, or do we suffer them justly?” And Peter 
said: “Most justly; for since the boundary line of the saved is, as I said, that no one should possess 
anything, but since many have many possessions, or in other words sins, for this reason the exceeding 
love of God sends afflictions on those who do not act in purity of heart, that on account of their having 
some measure of the love of God, they might, by temporary inflictions, be saved from eternal 
punishments.” 


CHAPTER X 


POVERTY NOT NECESSARILY RIGHTEOUS 


And our father said: “How then is this? Do we not see many impious men poor? Then do these belong to 
the saved on this account?” And Peter said: “Not at all; for that poverty is not acceptable which longs for 
what it ought not. So that some are rich as far as their choice goes, though poor in actual wealth, and they 
are punished because they desire to have more. But one is not unquestionably righteous because he 
happens to be poor. For he can be a beggar as far as actual wealth is concerned, but he may desire and 
even do what above everything he ought not to do. Thus he may worship idols, or be a blasphemer or 
fornicator, or he may live indiscriminately, or perjure himself, or lie, or live the life of an unbeliever. But 
our teacher pronounced the faithful poor blessed; and he did so, not because they had given anything, for 
they had nothing, but because they were not to be condemned, as having done no sin, simply because they 
gave no alms, because they had nothing to give.” And our father said: “In good truth all seems to go right 
as far as the subject of discussion is concerned; wherefore I have resolved to listen to the whole of your 
argument in regular order.” 


CHAPTER XI 


EXPOSITION OF THE TRUE RELIGION PROMISED 


And Peter said: “Since, then, you are eager henceforth to learn what relates to our religion, I ought to 
explain it in order, beginning with God Himself, and showing that we ought to call Him alone God, and 
that we neither ought to speak of the others as gods nor deem them such, and that he who acts contrary 
to this will be punished eternally, as having shown the greatest impiety to Him who is the Lord of all.” And 
saying this, he laid his hands on those who were vexed by afflictions, and were diseased, and possessed by 
demons; and, praying, he healed them, and dismissed the multitudes. And then entering in this way, he 
partook of his usual food, and went to sleep. 


Homily XVI 


CHAPTER I 


SIMON WISHES TO DISCUSS WITH PETER THE UNITY OF GOD 


At break of day Peter went out, and reaching the place where he was wont to discourse, he saw a great 
multitude assembled. At the very time when he was going to discourse, one of his deacons entered, and 
said: “Simon has come from Antioch, starting as soon as it was evening, having learned that you promised 
to speak on the unity of God; and he is ready, along with Athenodorus the Epicurean, to come to hear your 
speech, in order that he may publicly oppose all the arguments ever adduced by you for the unity of God.” 
Just as the deacon said this, lo! Simon himself entered, accompanied by Athenodorus and some other 
friends. And before Peter spoke at all, he took the first word, and said:— 


CHAPTER II 
THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED 


“T heard that you promised yesterday to Faustus to prove this day, giving out your arguments in regular 
order, and beginning with Him who is Lord of the universe, that we ought to say that He alone is God, and 
that we ought neither to say nor to think that there are other gods, because he that acts contrary to this 
will be punished eternally. But, above all, I am truly amazed at your madness in hoping to convert a wise 
man, and one far advanced in years, to your state of mind. But you will not succeed in your designs; and 
all the more that I am present, and can thoroughly refute your false arguments. For perhaps, if I had not 
been present, the wise old man might have been led astray, because he has no critical acquaintance with 
the books publicly believed in amongst the Jews. At present I shall omit much, in order that I may the 
more speedily refute that which you have promised to prove. Wherefore begin to speak what you 
promised to say before us, who know the Scriptures. But if, fearing our refutation, you are unwilling to 
fulfil your promise in our presence, this of itself will be sufficient proof that you are wrong, because you 
did venture to speak in the presence of those who know the Scriptures. And now, why should I wait till you 
tell me, when I have a most satisfactory witness of your promise in the old man who is present?” And, 
saying this, he looked to my father, and said: “Tell me, most excellent of all men, is not this the man who 
promised to prove to you to-day that God is one, and that we ought not to say or think that there is any 
other god, and that he who acts contrary to this will be punished eternally, as committing the most 
heinous sin? Do you, then, refuse to reply to me?” 


CHAPTER III 
THE MODE OF THE DISCUSSION 


And our father said: “Well might you have demanded testimony from me, Simon, if Peter had first denied 
that he had made the promise. But now I shall feel no shame in saying what I am bound to say. I think that 
you wish to enter on the discussion inflamed with anger. Now this is a state of mind in which it is 
improper for you to speak and for us to listen to you; for we are no longer being helped on to the truth. 
but we are watching the progress of a contest. And now, having learned from Hellenic culture how those 
who seek the truth ought to act, I shall remind you. Let each of you give an exposition of his own opinion, 
and let the right of speech pass from the one to the other. For if Peter alone should wish to expound his 
thought, but you should be silent as to yours, it is possible that some argument adduced by you might 
crush both your and his opinion; and both of you, though defeated by this argument, would not appear 
defeated, but only the one who expounded his opinion; while he who did not expound his, though equally 
defeated, would not appear defeated, but would even be thought to have conquered.” And Simon 
answered: “I will do as you say; but I am afraid lest you do not turn out a truth-loving judge, as you have 
been already prejudiced by his arguments.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PREJUDICES OF FAUSTUS RATHER ON THE SIDE OF SIMON THAN ON THAT OF PETER 


Our father answered: “Do not compel me to agree with you without any exercise of my judgment in order 
that I may seem to be a truth-loving judge; but if you wish me to tell you the truth, my prepossessions are 
rather the side of your opinions.” And Simon said: “How is this the case, when you do not know what my 
opinions are?” And our father said: “It is easy to know this, and I will tell you how. You promised that you 
would convict Peter of error in maintaining the unity of God; but if one undertakes to convict of error him 


who maintains the unity of God. it is perfectly plain that he, as being in the right, does not hold the same 
opinion. For if he holds the same opinion as the man who is thoroughly in error, then he himself is in 
error; but if he gives his proofs holding opposite opinions, then he is in the right. Not well then do you 
assert that he who maintains the unity of God is wrong, unless you believe that there are many gods. Now 
I maintain that there are many gods. Holding, therefore, the same opinion as you before the discussion, I 
am prepossessed rather in your favour. For this reason you ought to have no anxiety in regard to me, but 
Peter ought, for I still hold opinions contrary to his. And so after your discussion I hope that, as a truth- 
loving judge, who has stripped himself of his prepossessions, I shall agree to that doctrine which gains the 
victor.” When my father said this, a murmur of applause burst insensibly from the multitudes because my 
father had thus spoken. 


CHAPTER V 
PETER COMMENCES THE DISCUSSION 


Peter then said: “I am ready to do as the umpire of our discussion has said; and straight-way without any 
delay I shall set forth my opinion in regard to God. I then assert that there is one God who made the 
heavens and the earth, and all things that are in them. And it is not right to say or to think that there is 
any other.” And Simon said: “But I maintain that the Scriptures believed in amongst the Jews say that 
there are many gods, and that God is not angry at this, because He has Himself spoken of many gods in 
His Scriptures. 


CHAPTER VI 
SIMON APPEALS TO THE OLD TESTAMENT TO PROVE THAT THERE ARE MANY GODS 


“For instance, in the very first words of the law, He evidently speaks of them as being like even unto 
Himself. For thus it is written, that, when the first man received a commandment from God to eat of every 
tree that was in the garden, but not to eat of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, the serpent 
having persuaded them by means of the woman, through the promise that they would become gods, made 
them look up; and then, when they had thus looked up, God said, Behold, Adam is become as one of us.’ 
When, then, the serpent said, Ye shall be as gods,’ he plainly speaks in the belief that gods exist; all the 
more as God also added His testimony, saying, Behold, Adam is become as one of us.’ The serpent, then, 
who said that there are many gods, did not speak falsely. Again, the scripture, Thou shalt not revile the 
gods, nor curse the rulers of thy people,’ points out many gods whom it does not wish even to be cursed. 
But it is also somewhere else written, Did another god dare to enter and take him a nation from the midst 
of another nation, as did I the Lord God?’ When He says, Did another God dare?’ He speaks on the 
supposition that other gods exist. And elsewhere: Let the gods that have not made the heavens and the 
earth perish;’ as if those who had made them were not to perish. And in another place, when it says, Take 
heed to thyself lest thou go and serve other gods whom thy fathers knew not,’ it speaks as if other gods 
existed whom they were not to follow. And again: The names of other gods shall not ascend upon thy lips.’ 
Here it mentions many gods whose names it does not wish to be uttered. And again it is written, Thy God 
is the Lord, He is God of gods.’ And again: Who is like unto Thee, O Lord, among the Gods?’ And again: 
God is Lord of gods.’ And again: God stood in the assembly of gods: He judgeth among the gods.’ 
Wherefore I wonder how, when there are so many passages in writing which testify that there are many 
gods, you have asserted that we ought neither to say nor to think that there are many. Finally, if you have 
anything to say against what has been spoken so distinctly, say it in the presence of all.” 


CHAPTER VII 
PETER APPEALS TO THE OLD TESTAMENT TO PROVE THE UNITY OF GOD 


And Peter said: “I shall reply briefly to what you have said. The law, which frequently speaks of gods, itself 
says to the Jewish multitude, Behold, the heaven of heavens is the Lord’s thy God, with all that therein is;’ 
implying that, even if there are gods, they are under Him, that is, under the God of the Jews. And again: 
The Lord thy God, He is God in heaven above, and upon the earth beneath, and there is none other except 
Him.’ And somewhere else the Scripture says to the Jewish multitude, The Lord your God is God of gods;’ 
so that, even if there are gods, they are under the God of the Jews. And somewhere else the Scripture says 
in regard to Him, God, the great and true, who regardeth not persons, nor taketh reward, He doth execute 
the judgment of the fatherless and widow.’ The Scripture, in calling the God of the Jews great and true, 
and executing judgment, marked out the others as small, and not true. But also somewhere else the 
Scripture says, As I live, saith the Lord, there is no other God but me. I am the first, I am after this; except 
me there is no God.’ And again: Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.’ And 
again: Hear, O Israel, the Lord your God is one Lord.’ And many passages besides seal with an oath that 
God is one, and except Him there is no God. Whence I wonder how, when so many passages testify that 
there is one God, you say that there are many.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
SIMON AND PETER CONTINUE THE DISCUSSION 


And Simon said: “My original stipulation with you was that I should prove from the Scriptures that you 
were wrong in maintaining that we ought not to speak of many gods.” Accordingly I adduced many 
written passages to show that the divine Scriptures themselves speak of many gods.” And Peter said: 
“Those very Scriptures which speak of many gods, also exhorted us, saying, The names of other gods shall 
not ascend upon thy lips.’ Thus, Simon, I did not speak contrary to what was written.” And Simon said: 
“Do you, Peter, listen to what I have to say. You seem to me to sin in speaking against them, when the 
Scripture says, Thou shalt not revile the gods, nor curse the rulers of thy people.’“ And Peter said: “I am 
not sinning, Simon, in pointing out their destruction according to the Scriptures; for thus it is written: Let 
the gods who did not make the heavens and the earth perish.’ And He said thus, not as though some had 
made the heavens and were not to perish, as you interpreted the passage. For it is plainly declared that 
He who made them is one in the very first part of Scripture: In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth. And it did not say, the gods.’ And somewhere else it says, And the firmament showeth His 
handiwork.’ And in another place it is written, The heavens themselves shall perish, but Thou shalt remain 
for ever.’“ 


CHAPTER IX 
SIMON TRIES TO SHOW THAT THE SCRIPTURES CONTRADICT THEMSELVES 


And Simon said: “I adduced clear passages from the Scriptures to prove that there are many gods; and 
you, in reply, brought forward as many or more from the same Scriptures, showing that God is one, and 
He the God of the Jews. And when I said that we ought not to revile gods, you proceeded to show that He 
who created is one, because those who did not create will perish. And in reply to my assertion that we 
ought to maintain that there are gods, because the Scriptures also say so, you showed that we ought not 
to utter their names, because the same Scripture tells us not to utter the names of other gods. Since, 
then, these very Scriptures say at one time that there are many gods, and at another that there is only 
one; and sometimes that they ought not to be reviled, and at other times that they ought; what conclusion 
ought we to come to in consequence of this, but that the Scriptures themselves lead us astray?” 


CHAPTER X 


PETER’S EXPLANATION OF THE APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS OF SCRIPTURE 


And Peter said: “They do not lead astray, but convict and bring to light the evil disposition against God 
which lurks like a serpent in each one. For the Scriptures lie before each one like many divers types. Each 
one, then, has his own disposition like wax, and examining the Scriptures and finding everything in them, 
he moulds his idea of God according to his wish, laying upon them, as I said, his own disposition, which is 
like wax. Since, then, each one finds in the Scriptures whatever opinion he wishes to have in regard to 
God, for this reason he, Simon, moulds from them the forms of many gods, while we moulded the form of 
Him who truly exists, coming to the knowledge of the true type from our own shape. For assuredly the 
soul within us is clothed with His image for immortality. If I abandon the parent of this soul, it also will 
abandon me to just judgment, making known the injustice by the very act of daring; and as coming from 
one who is just, it will justly abandon me; and so, as far as the soul is concerned, I shall, after punishment, 
be destroyed, having abandoned the help that comes from it. But if there is another god, first let him put 
on another form, another shape, in order that by the new shape of the body I may recognise the new god. 
But if he should change the shape, does he thereby change the substance of the soul? But if he should 
change it also, then I am no longer myself, having become another both in shape and in substance. Let 
him, therefore, create others, if there is another. But there is not. For if there had been, he would have 
created. But since he has not created, then let him, as nonexistent, leave him who is really existent. For he 
is nobody, except only in the opinion of Simon. I do not accept of any other god but Him alone who created 
me.” 


CHAPTER XI 
GEN. I. 26 APPEALED TO BY SIMON 


And Simon said: “Since I see that you frequently speak of the God who created you, learn from me how 
you are impious even to him. For there are evidently two who created, as the Scripture says: And God 
said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness.’ Now let us make,’ implies two or more; certainly 
not one only.” 


CHAPTER XII 
PETER’S EXPLANATION OF THE PASSAGE 


And Peter answered: “One is He who said to His Wisdom, Let us make a man.’ But His Wisdom was that 
with which He Himself always rejoiced as with His own spirit. It is united as soul to God, but it is extended 
by Him, as hand, fashioning the universe. On this account, also, one man was made, and from him went 
forth also the female. And being a unity generically, it is yet a duality, for by expansion and contraction the 
unity is thought to be a duality. So that I act rightly in offering up all the honour to one God as to parents.” 
And Simon said: “What then? Even if the Scriptures say that there are other gods, will you not accept the 
opinion?” 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE CONTRADICTIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES INTENDED TO TRY THOSE WHO READ THEM 


And Peter answered: “If the Scriptures or prophets speak of gods, they do so to try those who hear. For 
thus it is written: If there arise among you a prophet, giving signs and wonders, and that sign and wonder 
shall then come to pass, and he say to thee, Let us go after and worship other gods which thy fathers have 
not known, ye shall not hearken to the words of that prophet; let thy hands be among the first to stone 
him. For he hath tried to turn thee from the Lord thy God. But if thou say in thy heart, How did he do that 
sign or wonder? thou shalt surely know that he who tried thee, tried thee to see if thou dost fear the Lord 
thy God.’ The words he who tried thee, tried thee,’ have reference to the earliest times; but it appears to 
be otherwise after the removal to Babylon. For God, who knows all things, would not, as can be proved by 
many arguments, try in order that He Himself might know, for He fore-knows all things. But, if you like, 
let us discuss this point, and I shall show that God foreknows. But it has been proved that the opinion is 
false that He does not know, and that this was written to try us. Thus we, Simon, can be led astray neither 
by the Scriptures nor by any one else; nor are we deceived into the admission of many gods, nor do we 
agree to any statement that is made against God. 


CHAPTER XIV 
OTHER BEINGS CALLED GODS 


“For we ourselves also know that angels are called gods by the Scriptures,—as, for instance, He who 
spake at the bush, and wrestled with Jacob,—and the name is likewise applied to Him who is born 
Emmanuel, and who is called the mighty God. Yea, even Moses became a god to Pharaoh, though in reality 
he was a man. The same is the case also with the idols of the Gentiles. But we have but one God, one who 
made creation and arranged the universe, whose Son is the Christ. Obeying Christ, we learn to know what 
is false from the Scriptures. Moreover, being furnished by our ancestors with the truths of the Scriptures, 
we know that there is only one who has made the heavens and the earth, the God of the Jews, and of all 
who choose to worship Him. Our fathers, with pious thought, setting down a fixed belief in Him as the 
true God, handed down this belief to us, that we may know that if any thing is said against God, it is a 
falsehood. I shall add this remark over and above what I need say: If the case be not as I have said, then 
may I, and all who love the truth, incur danger in regard to the praise of the God who made us.” 


CHAPTER XV 


CHRIST NOT GOD, BUT THE SON OF GOD 


When Simon heard this, he said: “Since you say that we ought not to believe even the prophet that gives 
signs and wonders if he say that there is another god, and that you know that he even incurs the penalty 
of death, therefore your teacher also was with reason cut off for having given signs and wonders.” And 
Peter answered: “Our Lord neither asserted that there were gods except the Creator of all, nor did He 
proclaim Himself to be God, but He with reason pronounced blessed him who called Him the Son of that 
God who has arranged the universe.” And Simon answered: “Does it not seem to you, then, that he who 
comes from God is God?” And Peter said: “Tell us how this is possible; for we cannot affirm this, because 
we did not hear it from Him. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE UNBEGOTTEN AND THE BEGOTTEN NECESSARILY DIFFERENT FROM EACH OTHER 


“In addition to this, it is the peculiarity of the Father not to have been begotten, but of the Son to have 
been begotten; but what is begotten cannot be compared with that which is unbegotten or self-begotten.” 
And Simon said: “Is it not the same on account of its origin?” And Peter said: “He who is not the same in 
all respects as some one, cannot have all the same appellations applied to him as that person.” And Simon 
said: “This is to assert, not to prove.” And Peter said: “Why, do you not see that if the one happens to be 
self-begotten or unbegotten, they cannot be called the same; nor can it be asserted of him who has been 
begotten that he is of the same substance as he is who has begotten him? Learn this also: The bodies of 
men have immortal souls, which have been clothed with the breath of God; and having come forth from 
God, they are of the same substance, but they are not gods. But if they are gods, then in this way the souls 
of all men, both those who have died, and those who are alive, and those who shall come into being, are 


gods. But if in a spirit of controversy you maintain that these also are gods, what great matter is it, then, 
for Christ to be called God? for He has only what all have. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE NATURE OF GOD 


“We call Him God whose peculiar attributes cannot belong to the nature of any other; for, as He is called 
the Unbounded because He is boundless on every side, it must of necessity be the case that it is no other 
one’s peculiar attribute to be called unbounded, as another cannot in like manner be boundless. But if any 
one says that it is possible, he is wrong; for two things boundless on every side cannot co-exist, for the one 
is bounded by the other. Thus it is in the nature of things that the unbegotten is one. But if he possesses a 
figure, even in this case the figure is one and incomparable. Wherefore He is called the Most High, 
because, being higher than all, He has the universe subject to Him.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE NAME OF GOD 


And Simon said: “Is this word God’ His ineffable name, which all use, because you maintain so strongly in 
regard to a name that it cannot be given to another?” And Peter said: “I know that this is not His ineffable 
name, but one which is given by agreement among men; but if you give it to another, you will also assign 
to this other that which is not used; and that, too, deliberately. The name which is used is the forerunner 
of that which is not used. In this way insolence is attributed even to that which has not yet been spoken, 
just as honour paid to that which is known is handed on to that which has not yet been known.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE SHAPE OF GOD IN MAN 


And Simon said: “I should like to know, Peter, if you really believe that the shape of man has been 
moulded after the shape of God.” And Peter said: “I am really quite certain, Simon, that this is the case.” 
And Simon said: “How can death dissolve the body, impressed as it has thus been with the greatest seal?” 
And Peter said: “It is the shape of the just God. When, then, the body begins to act unjustly, the form 
which is in it takes to flight, and thus the body is dissolved, by the shape disappearing, in order that an 
unjust body may not have the shape of the just God. The dissolution, however, does not take place in 
regard to the seal, but in regard to the sealed body. But that which is sealed is not dissolved without Him 
who sealed it. And thus it is not permitted to die without judgment.” And Simon said: “What necessity was 
there to give the shape of such a being to man, who was raised from the earth?” And Peter said: “This was 
done because of the love of God, who made man. For while, as far as substance is concerned, all things 
are superior to the flesh of man,—I mean the ether, the sun, the moon, the stars, the air, the water, the fire 
—in a word, all the other things which have been made for the service of man,—yet, though superior in 
substance, they willingly endure to serve the inferior in substance, because of the shape of the superior. 
For as they who honour the clay image of a king have paid honour to the king himself, whose shape the 
clay happens to have, so the whole creation with joy serves man, who is made from earth, looking to the 
honour thus paid to God. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE CHARACTER OF GOD 


“Behold, then, the character of that God to whom you, Simon, wish to persuade us to be ungrateful, and 
the earth continues to bear you, perhaps wishing to see who will venture to entertain similar opinions to 
yours. For you were the first to dare what no other dared: you were the first to utter what we first heard. 
We first and alone have seen the boundless long-suffering of God in bearing with such great impiety as 
yours, and that God no other than the Creator of the world, against whom you have dared to act impiously. 
And yet openings of the earth took not place, and fire was not sent down from heaven and went not forth 
to burn up men, and rain was not poured out, and a multitude of beasts was not sent from the thickets, 
and upon us ourselves the destructive wrath of God did not begin to show itself, on account of one who 
sinned the sin, as it were, of spiritual adultery, which is worse than the carnal. For it is not God the 
Creator of heaven and earth that in former times punished sins, since now, when He is blasphemed in the 
highest degree, He would inflict the severest punishment. But, on the contrary, He is long-suffering, calls 
to repentance, having the arrows which end in the destruction of the impious laid up in His treasures, 
which He will discharge like living animals when He shall sit down to give judgment to those that are His. 
Wherefore let us fear the just God, whose shape the body of man bears for honour.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


SIMON PROMISES TO APPEAL TO THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. PETER DISMISSES THE MULTITUDES 


When Peter said this, Simon answered: “Since I see you skilfully hinting that what is written in the books 
against the framer of the world does not happen to be true, to-morrow I shall show, from the discourses of 
your teacher, that he asserted that the framer of the world was not the highest God.” And when Simon 
said this, he went out. But Peter said to the assembled multitudes: “If Simon can do no other injury to us 
in regard to God, he at least prevents you from listening to the words that can purify the soul.” On Peter 
saying this, much whispering arose amongst the crowds, saying, “What necessity is there for permitting 
him to come in here, and utter his blasphemies against God?” And Peter heard, and said, “Would that the 
doctrines against God which are intended to try men went no further than Simon! For there will be, as the 
Lord said, false apostles, false prophets, heresies, desires for supremacy, who, as I conjecture, finding 
their beginning in Simon, who blasphemes God, will work together in the assertion of the same opinions 
against God as those of Simon.” And saying this with tears, he summoned the multitudes to him by his 
hand; and when they came, he laid his hands upon them and prayed, and then dismissed them, telling 
them to come at an earlier hour next day. Saying this, and groaning, he entered and went to sleep, without 
taking food. 


Homily XVII 


CHAPTER I 


SIMON COMES TO PETER 


The next day, therefore, as Peter was to hold a discussion with Simon, he rose earlier than usual and 
prayed. On ceasing to pray, Zacchaeus came in, and said: “Simon is seated without, discoursing with 
about thirty of his own special followers.” And Peter said: “Let him talk until the multitude assemble, and 
then let us begin the discussion in the following way. We shall hear all that has been said by him, and 
having fitted our reply to this, we shall go out and discourse.” And assuredly so it happened. Zacchaeus, 
therefore, went out, and not long after entered again, and communicated to Peter the discourse delivered 
by Simon against him. 


CHAPTER II 
SIMON’S SPEECH AGAINST PETER 


Now he said: “He accuses you, Peter, of being the servant of wickedness, of having great power in magic, 
and as charming the souls of men in a way worse than idolatry. To prove that you are a magician, he 
seemed to me to adduce the following evidence, saying: I am conscious of this, that when I come to hold a 
discussion with him, I do not remember a single word of what I have been meditating on by myself. For 
while he is discoursing, and my mind is engaged in recollecting what it is that I thought of saying on 
coming to a conference with him, I do not hear anything whatsoever of what he is saying. Now, since I do 
not experience this in the presence of any other than in his alone, is it not plain that I am under the 
influence of his magic? And as to his doctrines being worse than those of idolatry, I can make that quite 
clear to any one who has understanding. For there is no other benefit than this, that the soul should be 
freed from images of every kind. For when the soul brings an image before its eye, it is bound by fear, and 
it pines away through anxiety lest it should suffer some calamity; and being altered, it falls under the 
influence of a demon; and being under his influence, it seems to the mass to be wise. 


CHAPTER III 
SIMON’S ACCUSATION OF PETER 


“Peter does this to you while promising to make you wise. For, under the pretext of proclaiming one God, 
he seems to free you from many lifeless images, which do not at all injure those who worship them, 
because they are seen by the eyes themselves to be made of stone, or brass, or gold, or of some other 
lifeless material. Wherefore the soul, because it knows that what is seen is nothing, cannot be spell-bound 
by fear in an equal degree by means of what is visible. But looking to a terrible God through the influence 
of deceptive teaching, it has all its natural foundations overturned. And I say this, not because I exhort 
you to worship images, but because Peter, seeming to free your souls from terrible images, drives mad the 
mind of each one of you by a more terrible image, introducing God in a shape, and that, too, a God 
extremely just,—an image which is accompanied by what is terrible and awful to the contemplative soul, 
by that which can entirely destroy the energy of a sound mind. For the mind, when in the midst of such a 
storm, is like the depth stirred by a violent wind, perturbed and darkened. Wherefore, if he comes to 
benefit you, let him not, while seeming to dissolve your fears which gently proceed from lifeless shapes, 
introduce in their stead the terrible shape of God. But has God a shape? If He has, He possesses a figure. 
And if He has a figure, how is He not limited? And if limited, He is in space. But if He is in space, He is 
less than the space which encloses Him. And if less than anything, how is He greater than all, or superior 
to all, or the highest of all? This, then, is the state of the case. 


CHAPTER IV 


IT IS ASSERTED THAT CHRIST’S TEACHING IS DIFFERENT FROM PETER’S 


“And that he does not really believe even the doctrines proclaimed by his teacher is evident, for he 
proclaims doctrines opposite to his. For he said to some one, as I learn, “Call me not good, for the good is 
one.” Now in speaking of the good one, he no longer speaks of that just one, whom the Scriptures 
proclaim, who kills and makes alive,—kills those who sin, and makes alive those who live according to His 
will. But that he did not really call Him who is the framer of the world good, is plain to any one who can 
reflect. For the framer of the world was known to Adam whom He had made, and to Enoch who pleased 
Him, and to Noah who was seen to be just by Him; likewise to Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob; also to 


Moses, and the people, and the whole world. But Jesus, the teacher of Peter himself, came and said, “No 
one knew the Father except the Son, as no one knoweth even the Son except the Father, and those to 
whom the Son may wish to reveal Him.” If, then, it was the Son himself who was present, it was from the 
time of his appearance that he began to reveal to those to whom he wished, Him who was unknown to all. 
And thus the Father was unknown to all who lived before him, and could not thus be He who was known 
to all. 


CHAPTER V 
JESUS INCONSISTENT IN HIS TEACHING 


“In saying this, Jesus is consistent not even with himself. For sometimes by other utterances, taken from 
the Scriptures, he presents God as being terrible and just, saying, “Fear not him who killeth the body, but 
can do nothing to the soul; but fear Him who is able to cast both body and soul into the Gehenna of fire. 
Yea, I say unto you, fear Him.” But that he asserted that He is really to be feared as being a just God, to 
whom he says those who receive injustice cry, is shown in a parable of which he gives the interpretation, 
saying: “If, then, the unjust judge did so, because he was continually entreated, how much more will the 
Father avenge those who cry to Him day and night? Or do you think that, because He bears long with 
them, He will not do it? Yea, I say to you, He will do it, and that speedily.” Now he who speaks of God as 
an avenging and rewarding God, presents Him as naturally just, and not as good. Moreover he gives 
thanks to the Lord of heaven and earth. But if He is Lord of heaven and earth, He is acknowledged to be 
the framer of the world, and if framer, then He is just. When, therefore, he sometimes calls Him good and 
sometimes just, he is not consistent with himself in this point. But his wise disciple maintained yesterday a 
third point, that real sight is more satisfactory than vision, not knowing that real sight can be human, but 
that vision confessedly proceeds from divinity. 


CHAPTER VI 
PETER GOES OUT TO ANSWER SIMON 


“These and such like were the statements, Peter, which Simon addressed to the multitudes while he stood 
outside; and he seems to me to be disturbing the minds of the greater number. Wherefore go forth 
immediately, and by the power of truth break down his false statements.” When Zacchaeus said this, Peter 
prayed after his usual manner and went out, and standing in the place where he spoke the day before, and 
saluting the multitudes according to the custom enjoined by his religion, he began to speak as follows: 
“Our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the true prophet (as I shall prove conclusively at the proper time), made 
concise declarations in regard to those matters that relate to the truth, for these two reasons: first, 
because He was in the habit of addressing the pious, who had knowledge enough to enable them to 
believe the opinions uttered by Him by way of declaration; for His statements were not strange to their 
usual mode of thought; and in the second place, because, having a limited time assigned Him for 
preaching, He did not employ the method of demonstration in order that He might not spend all His 
limited time in arguments, for in this way it might happen that He would be fully occupied in giving the 
solutions of a few problems which might be understood by mental exertion, while He would not have given 
us to any great extent those statements which relate to the truth. Accordingly He stated any opinions He 
wished, as to a people who were able to understand Him, to whom we also belong, who, whenever we did 
not understand anything of what had been said by Him,—a thing which rarely happened,—inquired of Him 
privately, that nothing said by Him might be unintelligible to us. 


CHAPTER VII 
MAN IN THE SHAPE OF GOD 


“Knowing therefore that we knew all that was spoken by Him, and that we could supply the proofs, He 
sent us to the ignorant Gentiles to baptize them for remission of sins, and commanded us to teach them 
first. Of His commandments this is the first and great one, to fear the Lord God, and to serve Him only. 
But He meant us to fear that God whose angels they are who are the angels of the least of the faithful 
amongst us, and who stand in heaven continually beholding the face of the Father. For He has shape, and 
He has every limb primarily and solely for beauty’s sake, and not for use. For He has not eyes that He may 
see with them; for He sees on every side, since He is incomparably more brilliant in His body than the 
visual spirit which is in us, and He is more splendid than everything, so that in comparison with Him the 
light of the sun may be reckoned as darkness. Nor has He ears that He may hear; for He hears, perceives, 
moves, energizes, acts on every side. But He has the most beautiful shape on account of man, that the 
pure in heart may be able to see Him, that they may rejoice because they suffered. For He moulded man 
in His own shape as in the grandest seal, in order that he may be the ruler and lord of all, and that all may 
be subject to him. Wherefore, judging that He is the universe, and that man is His image (for He is 
Himself invisible, but His image man is visible), the man who wishes to worship Him honours His visible 
image, which is man. Whatsoever therefore any one does to man, be it good or bad, is regarded as being 
done to Him. Wherefore the judgment which proceeds from Him shall go before, giving to every one 
according to his merits. For He avenges His own shape. 


CHAPTER VIII 
GOD’S FIGURE: SIMON’S OBJECTION THEREFROM REFUTED 


“But someone will say, If He has shape, then He has figure also, and is in space; but if He is in space, and 
is, as being less, enclosed by it, how is He great above everything? How can He be everywhere if He has 
figure? The first remark I have to make to him who urges these objections is this: The Scriptures persuade 
us to have such sentiments and to believe such statements in regard to Him; and we know that their 
declarations are true, for witness is borne to them by our Lord Jesus Christ, by whose orders we are 
bound to afford proofs to you that such is the case. But first I shall speak of space. The space of God is the 
non-existent, but God is that which exists. But that which is non-existent cannot be compared with that 
which is existent. For how can space be existent? unless it be a second space, such as heaven, earth, 
water, air, and if there is any other body that fills up the vacuity, which is called vacuity on this account, 
that it is nothing. For nothing’ is its more appropriate name. For what is that which is called vacuity but as 
it were a vessel which contains nothing, except the vessel itself? But being vacuity, it is not itself space; 
but space is that in which vacuity itself is, if indeed it is the vessel. For it must be the case that that which 
exists is in that which does not exist. But by this which is non-existent I mean that which is called by 
some, space, which is nothing. But being nothing, how can it be compared with that which is, except by 
expressing the contrary, and saying that it is that which does not exist, and that that which does not exist 
is called space? But even if it were something, there are many examples which I have at hand, but I shall 
content myself with one only, to show that that which encloses is not unquestionably superior to that 
which is enclosed. The sun is a circular figure, and is entirely enclosed by air, yet it lightens up the air, it 
warms it, it divides it; and if the sun be away from it, it is enveloped in darkness; and from whatsoever 
part of it the sun is removed, it becomes cold as if it were dead; but again it is illuminated by its rising, 
and when it has been warmed up by it, it is adorned with still greater beauty. And it does this by giving a 
share of itself, though it has its substance limited. What, then, is there to prevent God, as being the 
Framer and Lord of this and everything else, from possessing figure and shape and beauty, and having the 
communication of these qualities proceeding from Himself extended infinitely? 


CHAPTER IX 
GOD THE CENTRE OR HEART OF THE UNIVERSE 


“One, then, is the God who truly exists, who presides in a superior shape, being the heart of that which is 
above and that which is below twice, which sends forth from Him as from a centre the life-giving and 
incorporeal power; the whole universe with the stars and regions of the heaven, the air, the fire, and if 
anything else exists, is proved to be a substance infinite in height, boundless in depth, immeasurable in 
breadth, extending the life-giving and wise nature from Him over three infinites. It must be, therefore, 
that this infinite which proceeds from Him on every side exists, having as its heart Him who is above all, 
and who thus possesses figure; for wherever He be, He is as it were in the centre of the infinite, being the 
limit of the universe. And the extensions taking their rise with Him, possess the nature of six infinites; of 
whom the one taking its rise with Him penetrates into the height above, another into the depth below, 
another to the right hand, another to the left, another in front, and another behind; to whom He Himself, 
looking as to a number that is equal on every side, completes the world in six temporal intervals, Himself 
being the rest, and having the infinite age to come as His image, being the beginning and the end. For in 
Him the six infinites end, and from Him they receive their extension to infinity. 


CHAPTER X 


THE NATURE AND SHAPE OF GOD 


“This is the mystery of the hebdomad. For He Himself is the rest of the whole who grants Himself as a rest 
to those who imitate His greatness within their little measure. For He is alone, sometimes 
comprehensible, sometimes incomprehensible, sometimes limitable, sometimes illimitable, having 
extensions which proceed from Him into infinity. For thus He is comprehensible and incomprehensible, 
near and far, being here and there, as being the only existent one, and as giving a share of that mind 
which is infinite on every hand, in consequence of which souls breathe and possess life; and if they be 
separated from the body and be found with a longing for Him, they are borne along into His bosom, as in 
the winter time the mists of the mountains, attracted by the rays of the sun, are borne along immortal to 
it. What affection ought therefore to arise within us if we gaze with our mind on His beautiful shape! But 
otherwise it is absurd to speak of beauty. For beauty cannot exist apart from shape; nor can one be 
attracted to the love of God, nor even deem that he can see Him, if God has no form. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE FEAR OF GOD 


“But some who are strangers to the truth, and who give their energies to the service of evil, on pretext of 
glorifying God, say that He has no figure, in order that, being shapeless and formless, He may be visible to 


no one, so as not to be longed for. For the mind, not seeing the form of God, is empty of Him. But how can 
any one pray if he has no one to whom he may flee for refuge, on whom he may lean? For if he meets with 
no resistance, he falls out into vacuity. Yea, says he, we ought not to fear God, but to love Him. I agree; 
but the consciousness of having done well in each good act will accomplish this. Now well-doing proceeds 
from fearing. But fear, says he, strikes death into the soul. Nay, but I affirm that it does not strike death, 
but awakens the soul, and converts it. And perhaps the injunction not to fear God might be right, if we 
men did not fear many other things; such, for instance, as plots against us by those who are like us, and 
wild beasts, serpents, diseases, sufferings, demons, and a thousand other ills. Let him, then, who asks us 
not to fear God, rescue us from these, that we may not fear them; but if he cannot, why should he grudge 
that we should be delivered from a thousand fears by one fear, the fear of the Just One, and that it should 
be possible by a slight faith in Him to remove a thousand afflictions from ourselves and others, and 
receive instead an exchange of blessings, and that, doing no ill in consequence of fear of the God who sees 
everything, we should continue in peace even in the present life. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE FEAR AND LOVE OF GOD 


“Thus, then, grateful service to Him who is truly Lord, renders us free from service to all other masters. If, 
then, it is possible for any one to be free from sin without fearing God, let him not fear; for under the 
influence of love to Him one cannot do what is displeasing to Him. For, on the one hand, it is written that 
we are to fear Him, and we have been commanded to love Him, in order that each of us may use that 
prescription which is suitable to his constitution. Fear Him, therefore, because He is just; but whether you 
fear Him or love Him, sin not. And may it be the case that any one who fears Him shall be able to gain the 
victory over unlawful desires, shall not lust after what belongs to others, shall practise kindness, shall be 
sober, and act justly! For I see some who are imperfect in their fear of Him sinning very much. Let us 
therefore fear God, not only because He is just; for it is through pity for those who have received injustice 
that He inflicts punishment on those who have done the injustice. As water therefore quenches fire, so 
does fear extinguish the desire for evil practices. He who teaches fearlessness does not himself fear; but 
he who does not fear, does not believe that there will be a judgment, strengthens his lusts, acts as a 
magician, and accuses others of the deeds which he himself does.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE SENSES CONTRASTED WITH THAT FROM SUPERNATURAL VISION 


Simon, on hearing this, interrupted him, and said: “I know against whom you are making these remarks; 
but in order that I may not spend any time in discussing subjects which I do not wish to discuss, repeating 
the same statements to refute you, reply to that which is concisely stated by us. You professed that you 
had well understood the doctrines and deeds of your teacher because you saw them before you with your 
own eyes, and heard them with your own ears, and that it is not possible for any other to have anything 
similar by vision or apparition. But I shall show that this is false. He who hears any one with his own ears, 
is not altogether fully assured of the truth of what is said; for his mind has to consider whether he is 
wrong or not, inasmuch as he is a man as far as appearance goes. But apparition not merely presents an 
object to view, but inspires him who sees it with confidence, for it comes from God. Now reply first to 
this.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE SENSES MORE TRUSTWORTHY THAN THAT OF SUPERNATURAL VISION 


And Peter said: “You proposed to speak to one point, you replied to another. For your proposition was, that 
one is better able to know more fully, and to attain confidence, when he hears in consequence of an 
apparition, than when he hears with his own ears; but when you set about the matter, you were for 
persuading us that he who hears through an apparition is surer than he who hears with his own ears. 
Finally, you alleged that, on this account, you knew more satisfactorily the doctrines of Jesus than I do, 
because you heard His words through an apparition. But I shall reply to the proposition you made at the 
beginning. The prophet, because he is a prophet, having first given certain information with regard to 
what is objectively said by him, is believed with confidence; and being known beforehand to be a true 
prophet, and being examined and questioned as the disciple wishes, he replies: But he who trusts to 
apparition or vision and dream is insecure. For he does not know to whom he is trusting. For it is possible 
either that he may be an evil demon or a deceptive spirit, pretending in his speeches to be what he is not. 
But if any one should wish to inquire of him who he is who has appeared, he can say to himself whatever 
he likes. And thus, gleaming forth like a wicked one, and remaining as long as he likes, he is at length 
extinguished, not remaining with the questioner so long as he wished him to do for the purpose of 
consulting him. For any one that sees by means of dreams cannot inquire about whatever he may wish. 
For reflection is not in the special power of one who is asleep. Hence we, desiring to have information in 
regard to something in our waking hours, inquire about something else in our dreams; or without 
inquiring, we hear about matters that do not concern us, and awaking from sleep we are dispirited 


because we have neither heard nor inquired about those matters which we were eager to know.” 


CHAPTER XV 


THE EVIDENCE FROM DREAMS DISCUSSED 


And Simon said: “If you maintain that apparitions do not always reveal the truth, yet for all that, visions 
and dreams, being God-sent, do not speak falsely in regard to those matters which they wish to tell.” And 
Peter said: “You were right in saying that, being God-sent, they do not speak falsely. But it is uncertain if 
he who sees has seen a God-sent dream.” And Simon said: “If he who has had the vision is just, he has 
seen a true vision.” And Peter said: “You were right. But who is just, if he stands in need of a vision that he 
may learn what he ought to learn, and do what he ought to do?” And Simon said: “Grant me this, that the 
just man alone can see a true vision, and I shall then reply to that other point. For I have come to the 
conclusion that an impious man does not see a true dream.” And Peter said: “This is false; and I can prove 
it both apart from Scripture and by Scripture; but I do not undertake to persuade you. For the man who is 
inclined to fall in love with a bad woman, does not change his mind so as to care for a lawful union with 
another woman in every respect good; but sometimes they love the worse woman through prepossessions, 
though they are conscious that there is another who is more excellent. And you are ignorant, in 
consequence of some such state of mind.” And Simon said: “Dismiss this subject, and discuss the matter 
on which you promised to speak. For it seems to me impossible that impious men should receive dreams 
from God in any way whatever.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
NONE BUT EVIL DEMONS APPEAR TO THE IMPIOUS 


And Peter said: “I remember that I promised to prove this point, and to give my proofs in regard to it from 
Scripture and apart from Scripture. And now listen to what I say. We know that there are many (if you will 
pardon me the statement; and if you don’t, I can appeal to those who are present as judges) who worship 
idols, commit adultery, and sin in every way, and yet they see true visions and dreams, and some of them 
have also apparitions of demons. For I maintain that the eyes of mortals cannot see the incorporeal form 
of the Father or Son, because it is illumined by exceeding great light. Wherefore it is not because God 
envies, but because He pities, that He cannot be seen by man who has been turned into flesh. For he who 
sees God cannot live. For the excess of light dissolves the flesh of him who sees; unless by the secret 
power of God the flesh be changed into the nature of light, so that it can see light, or the substance of 
light be changed into flesh, so that it can be seen by flesh. For the power to see the Father, without 
undergoing any change, belongs to the Son alone. But the just shall also in like manner behold God; for in 
the resurrection of the dead, when they have been changed, as far as their bodies are concerned, into 
light, and become like the angels, they shall be able to see Him. Finally, then, if any angel be sent that he 
may he seen by a man, he is changed into flesh, that he may be able to be seen by flesh. For no one can 
see the incorporeal power not only of the Son, but not even of an angel. But if one sees an apparition, he 
should know that this is the apparition of an evil demon. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE IMPIOUS SEE TRUE DREAMS AND VISIONS 


“But it is manifest that the impious see true visions and dreams, and I can prove it from Scripture. Finally, 
then, it is written in the law, how Abimelech, who was impious, wished to defile the wife of just Abraham 
by intercourse, and how he heard the commandment from God in his sleep, as the Scripture saith, not to 
touch her, because she was dwelling with her husband. Pharaoh, also an impious man, saw a dream in 
regard to the fulness and thinness of the ears of corn, to whom Joseph said, when he gave the 
interpretation, that the dream had come from God. Nebuchadnezzar, who worshipped images, and 
ordered those who worshipped God to be cast into fire, saw a dream extending over the whole age of the 
world. And let no one say, No one who is impious sees a vision when awake.’ That is false. 
Nebuchadnezzar himself, having ordered three men to be cast into fire, saw a fourth when he looked into 
the furnace, and said, I see the fourth as the Son of God.’ And nevertheless, though they saw apparitions, 
visions, and dreams, they were impious. Thus, we cannot infer with absolute certainty that the man who 
has seen visions, and dreams, and apparitions, is undoubtedly pious. For in the case of the pious man, the 
truth gushes up natural and pure in his mind, not worked up through dreams, but granted to the good 
through intelligence. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE NATURE OF REVELATION 


“Thus to me also was the Son revealed by the Father. Wherefore I know what is the meaning of revelation, 
having learned it in my own case. For at the very time when the Lord said, Who do they say that I am?’ 
and when I heard one saying one thing of Him, and another another, it came into my heart to say (and I 


know not, therefore, how I said it), Thou art the Son of the living God.’ But He, pronouncing me blessed, 
pointed out to me that it was the Father who had revealed it to me; and from this time I learned that 
revelation is knowledge gained without instruction, and without apparition and dreams. And this is indeed 
the case. For in the soul which has been placed in us by God, there is all the truth; but it is covered and 
revealed by the hand of God, who works so far as each one through his knowledge deserves. But the 
declaration of anything by means of apparitions and dreams from without is a proof, not that it comes 
from revelation, but from wrath. Finally, then, it is written in the law, that God, being angry, said to Aaron 
and Miriam, If a prophet arise from amongst you, I shall make myself known to him through visions and 
dreams, but not so as to my servant Moses; because I shall speak to him in an outward appearance, and 
not through dreams, just as one will speak to his own friend.’ You see how the statements of wrath are 
made through visions and dreams, but the statements to a friend are made face to face, in outward 
appearance, and not through riddles and visions and dreams, as to an enemy. 


CHAPTER XIX 
OPPOSITION TO PETER UNREASONABLE 


“Tf, then, our Jesus appeared to you in a vision, made Himself known to you, and spoke to you, it was as 
one who is enraged with an adversary; and this is the reason why it was through visions and dreams, or 
through revelations that were from without, that He spoke to you. But can any one be rendered fit for 
instruction through apparitions? And if you will say, It is possible,’ then I ask, Why did our teacher abide 
and discourse a whole year to those who were awake?’ And how are we to believe your word, when you 
tell us that He appeared to you? And how did He appear to you, when you entertain opinions contrary to 
His teaching? But if you were seen and taught by Him, and became His apostle for a single hour, proclaim 
His utterances, interpret His sayings, love His apostles, contend not with me who companied with Him. 
For in direct opposition to me, who am a firm rock, the foundation of the Church, you now stand. If you 
were not opposed to me, you would not accuse me, and revile the truth proclaimed by me, in order that I 
may not be believed when I state what I myself have heard with my own ears from the Lord, as if I were 
evidently a person that was condemned and in bad repute. But if you say that I am condemned, you bring 
an accusation against God, who revealed the Christ to me, and you inveigh against Him who pronounced 
me blessed on account of the revelation. But if, indeed, you really wish to work in the cause of truth, learn 
first of all from us what we have learned from Him, and, becoming a disciple of the truth, become a 
fellow-worker with us.” 


CHAPTER XX 
ANOTHER SUBJECT FOR DISCUSSION PROPOSED 


When Simon heard this, he said: “Far be it from me to become his or your disciple. For I am not ignorant 
of what I ought to know; but the inquiries which I made as a learner were made that I may see if you can 
prove that actual sight is more distinct than apparition. But you spoke according to your own pleasure; 
you did not prove. And now, to-morrow I shall come to your opinions in regard to God, whom you affirmed 
to be the framer of the world; and in my discussion with you, I shall show that he is not the highest, nor 
good, and that your teacher made the same statements as I now do; and I shall prove that you have not 
understood him.” On saying this he went away, not wishing to listen to what might be said to the 
propositions which he had laid down. 


Homily XVIII 


CHAPTER I 


SIMON MAINTAINS THAT THE FRAMER OF THE WORLD IS NOT THE HIGHEST GOD 


At break of day, when Peter went forth to discourse, Simon anticipated him, and said: “When I went away 
yesterday, I promised to you to return to-day, and in a discussion show that he who framed the world is 
not the highest God, but that the highest God is another who alone is good, and who has remained 
unknown up to this time. At once, then, state to me whether you maintain that the framer of the world is 
the same as the lawgiver or not? If, then, he is the lawgiver, he is just; but if he is just, he is not good. But 
if he is not good, then it was another that Jesus proclaimed, when he said, Do not call me good; for one is 
good, the Father who is in the heavens.’ Now a lawgiver cannot be both just and good, for these qualities 
do not harmonize.” And Peter said: “First tell us what are the actions which in your opinion constitute a 
person good, and what are those which constitute him just, in order that thus we may address our words 
to the same mark.” And Simon said: “Do you state first what in your opinion is goodness, and what 
justice.” 


CHAPTER II 
DEFINITION OF GOODNESS AND JUSTICE 


And Peter said: “That I may not waste my time in contentious discussions, while I make the fair demand 
that you should give answers to my propositions, I shall myself answer those questions which I put, as is 
your wish. I then affirm that the man who bestows goods is good, just as I see the Framer of the world 
doing when He gives the sun to the good, and the rain to the just and unjust.” And Simon said: “It is most 
unjust that he should give the same things to the just and the unjust.” And Peter said: “Do you, then, in 
your turn state to us what course of conduct would constitute Him good.” And Simon said: “It is you that 
must state this.” And Peter said: “I will. He who gives the same things to the good and just, and also to the 
evil and unjust, is not even just according to you; but you would with reason call Him just if He gave goods 
to the good and evils to the evil. What course of conduct, then, would He adopt, if He does not adopt the 
plan of giving things temporal to the evil, if perchance they should be converted, and things eternal to the 
good, if at least they remain good? And thus by giving to all, but by gratifying the more excellent, His 
justice is good; and all the more long-suffering in this, that to sinners who repent He freely grants 
forgiveness of their sins, and to those who have acted well He assigns even eternal life. But judging at 
last, and giving to each one what he deserves, He is just. If, then, this is right, confess it; but if it appears 
to you not to be right, refute it.” 


CHAPTER III 
GOD BOTH GOOD AND JUST 


And Simon said: “I said once for all, Every lawgiver, looking to justice, is just.’"“ And Peter said: “If it is the 
part of him who is good not to lay down a law, but of him who is just to lay down a law, in this way the 
Framer of the world is both good and just. He is good, inasmuch as it is plain that He did not lay down a 
law in writing from the times of Adam to Moses; but inasmuch as He had a written law from Moses to the 
present times, He is just also.” And Simon said: “Prove to me from the utterances of your teacher that it is 
within the power of the same man to be good and just; for to me it seems impossible that the lawgiver 
who is good should also be just.” And Peter said: “I shall explain to you how goodness itself is just. Our 
teacher Himself first said to the Pharisee who asked Him, What shall I do to inherit eternal life?’ Do not 
call me good; for one is good, even the Father who is in the heavens;’ and straightway He introduced 
these words, But if thou shalt wish to enter into life, keep the commandments.’ And when he said, What 
commandments?’ He pointed him to those of the law. Now He would not, if He were indicating some other 
good being, have referred him to the commandments of the Just One. That indeed justice and goodness 
are different I allow, but you do not know that it is within the power of the same being to be good and just. 
For He is good, in that He is now long-suffering with the penitent, and welcomes them; but just, when 
acting as judge He will give to every one according to his deserts.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE UNREVEALED GOD 


And Simon said: “How, then, if the framer of the world, who also fashioned Adam, was known, and known 


too by those who were just according to the law, and moreover by the just and unjust, and the whole 
world, does your teacher, coming after all these, say, No one has known the Father but the Son, even as no 
one knoweth the Son but the Father, and those to whom the Son may wish to reveal Him?’ But he would 
not have made this statement, had he not proclaimed a Father who was still unrevealed, whom the law 
speaks of as the highest, and who has not given any utterance either good or bad (as Jeremiah testifies in 
the Lamentations ); who also, limiting the nations to seventy languages, according to the number of the 
sons of Israel who entered Egypt, and according to the boundaries of these nations, gave to his own Son, 
who is also called Lord, and who brought into order the heaven and the earth, the Hebrews as his portion, 
and defined him to be God of gods, that is, of the gods who received the other nations as their portions. 
Laws, therefore, proceeded from all the so-called gods to their own divisions, which consist of the other 
nations. In like manner also from the Son of the Lord of all came forth the law which is established among 
the Hebrews. And this state of matters was determined on, that if any one should seek refuge in the law of 
any one, he should belong to the division of him whose law he undertook to obey. No one knew the highest 
Father, who was unrevealed, just as they did not know that his Son was his Son. Accordingly at this 
moment you yourself, in assigning the special attributes of the unrevealed Most High to the Son, do not 
know that he is the Son, being the Father of Jesus, who with you is called the Christ.” 


CHAPTER V 
PETER DOUBTS SIMON’S HONESTY 


When Simon had made these statements, Peter said to him: “Can you call to witness that these are your 
beliefs that being Himself,—I do not mean Him whom you speak of now as being unrevealed, but Him in 
whom you believe, though you do not confess Him? For you are talking nonsense when you define one 
thing in stead of another. Wherefore, if you call Him to witness that you believe what you say, I shall 
answer you. But if you continue discussing with me what you do not believe, you compel me to strike the 
empty air.” And Simon said: “It is from some of your own disciples that I have heard that this is the truth.” 
And Peter said: “Do not bear false witness?” And Simon said: “Do not rebuke me, most insolent man.” And 
Peter said: “So long as you do not tell who it was who said so, I affirm that you are a liar.” And Simon said: 
“Suppose that I myself have got up these doctrines, or that I heard them from some other, give me your 
answer to them. For if they cannot be overturned, then I have learned that this is the truth.” And Peter 
said: “If it is a human invention, I will not reply to it; but if you are held fast by the supposition that it is 
the truth, acknowledge to me that this is the case, and I can then myself say something in regard to the 
matter.” And Simon said: “Once for all, then, these doctrines seem to me to be true. Give me your reply, if 
you have aught to say against them.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE NATURE OF REVELATION 


And Peter said: “If this is the case, you are acting most impiously. For if it belongs to the Son, who 
arranged heaven and earth, to reveal His unrevealed Father to whomsoever He wishes, you are, as I said, 
acting most impiously in revealing Him to those to whom He has not revealed Him.” And Simon said: “But 
he himself wishes me to reveal him.” And Peter said: “You do not understand what I mean, Simon. But 
listen and understand. When it is said that the Son will reveal Him to whom He wishes, it is meant that 
such an one is to learn of Him not by instruction, but by revelation only. For it is revelation when that 
which lies secretly veiled in all the hearts of men is revealed unveiled by His God’s own will without any 
utterance. And thus knowledge comes to one, not because he has been instructed, but because he has 
understood. And yet the person who understands it cannot demonstrate it to another, since he did not 
himself receive it by instruction; nor can he reveal it, since he is not himself the Son, unless he maintains 
that he is himself the Son. But you are not the standing Son. For if you were the Son, assuredly you would 
know those who are worthy of such a revelation. But you do not know them. For if you knew them, you 
would do as they do who know.” 


CHAPTER VII 
SIMON CONFESSES HIS IGNORANCE 


And Simon said: “I confess I have not understood what you mean by the expression, You would do as they 
do who know.’“ And Peter said: “If you have not understood it, then you cannot know the mind of every 
one; and if you are ignorant of this, then you do not know those who are worthy of the revelation. You are 
not the Son, for the Son knows. Wherefore He reveals Him to whomsoever He wishes, because they are 
worthy.” And Simon said: “Be not deceived. I know those who are worthy, and I am not the Son. And yet I 
have not understood what meaning you attach to the words, He reveals Him to whomsoever He wishes.’ 
But I said that I did not understand it, not because I did not know it, but because I knew that those who 
were present did not understand it, in order that you may state it more distinctly, so that they may 
perceive what are the reasons why we are carrying on this discussion.” And Peter said: “I cannot state the 
matter more clearly: explain what meaning you have attached to the words.” And Simon said: “There is no 
necessity why I should state your opinions.” And Peter said: “You evidently, Simon, do not understand it, 


and yet you do not wish to confess, that you may not be detected in your ignorance, and thus be proved 
not to be the standing Son. For you hint this, though you do not wish to state it plainly; and, indeed, I who 
am not a prophet, but a disciple of the true Prophet, know well from the hints you have given what your 
wishes are. For you, though you do not understand even what is distinctly said, wish to call yourself son in 
opposition to us.” And Simon said: “I will remove every pretext from you. I confess I do not understand 
what can be the meaning of the statement, The Son reveals Him to whomsoever He wishes.’ State 
therefore what is its meaning more distinctly.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE WORK OF REVELATION BELONGS TO THE SON ALONE 


And Peter said: “Since, at least in appearance, you have confessed that you do not understand it, reply to 
the question I put to you, and you will learn the meaning of the statement. Tell me, do you maintain that 
the Son, whoever he be, is just, or that he is not just?” And Simon said: “I maintain that he is most just.” 
And Peter said: “Seeing He is just, why does He not make the revelation to all, but only to those to whom 
He wishes?” And Simon said: “Because, being just, he wishes to make the revelation only to the worthy.” 
And Peter said: “Must He not therefore know the mind of each one, in order that He may make the 
revelation to the worthy?” And Simon said: “Of course he must.” And Peter said: “With reason, therefore, 
has the work of giving the revelation been confined to Him alone, for He alone knows the mind of every 
one; and it has not been given to you, who are not able to understand even that which is stated by us.” 


CHAPTER IX 
HOW SIMON BEARS HIS EXPOSURE 


When Peter said this, the multitudes applauded. But Simon, being thus exposed, blushed through shame, 
and rubbing his forehead, said: “Well, then, do they declare that I, a magician, yea, even I who syllogize, 
am conquered by Peter? It is not so. But if one should syllogize, though carried away and conquered, he 
still retains the truth that is in him. For the weakness in the defender is not identical with the truth in the 
conquered man. But I assure you that I have judged all those who are bystanders worthy to know the 
unrevealed Father. Wherefore, because I publicly reveal him to them, you yourself, through envy, are 
angry with me who wish to confer a benefit on them.” 


CHAPTER X 
PETER’S REPLY TO SIMON 


And Peter said: “Since you have thus spoken to please the multitudes who are present, I shall speak to 
them, not to please them, but to tell them the truth. Tell me how you know all those who are present to be 
worthy, when not even one of them agreed with your exposition of the subject; for the giving of applause 
to me in opposition to you is not the act of those who agree with you, but of those who agree with me, to 
whom they gave the applause for having spoken the truth. But since God, who is just, judges the mind of 
each one—a doctrine which you affirm to be true—He would not have wished this to be given through the 
left hand to those on the right hand, exactly as the man who receives anything from a robber is himself 
guilty. So that, on this account, He did not wish them to receive what is brought by you; but they are to 
receive the revelation through the Son, who has been set apart for this work. For to whom is it reasonable 
that the Father should give a revelation, but to His only Son, because He knows Him to be worthy of such 
a revelation? And so this is a matter which one cannot teach or be taught, but it must be revealed by the 
ineffable hand to him who is worthy to know it.” 


CHAPTER XI 
SIMON PROFESSES TO UTTER HIS REAL SENTIMENTS 


And Simon said: It contributes much to victory, if the man who wars uses his own weapons; for what one 
loves he can in real earnest defend, and that which is defended with genuine earnestness has no ordinary 
power in it. Wherefore in future I shall lay before you my real opinions. I maintain that there is some 
unrevealed power, unknown to all, even to the Creator himself, as Jesus himself has also declared, though 
he did not know what he said. For when one talks a great deal he sometimes hits the truth, not knowing 
what he is saying. I am referring to the statement which he uttered, No one knows the Father.’” And Peter 
said: “Do not any longer profess that you know His doctrines.” And Simon said: “I do not profess to 
believe his doctrines; but I am discussing points in which he was by accident right.” And Peter said: “Not 
to give you any pretext for escape, I shall carry on the discussion with you in the way you wish. At the 
same time, I call all to witness that you do not yet believe the statement which you just now made. For I 
know your opinions. And in order that you may not imagine that I am not speaking the truth, I shall 
expound your opinions, that you may know that you are discussing with one who is well acquainted with 
them. 


CHAPTER XII 
SIMON’S OPINIONS EXPOUNDED BY PETER 


“We, Simon, do not assert that from the great power, which is also called the dominant power, two angels 
were sent forth, the one to create the world, the other to give the law; nor that each one when he came 
proclaimed himself, on account of what he had done, as the sole creator; nor that there is one who stands, 
will stand, and is opposed. Learn how you disbelieve even in respect to this subject. If you say that there 
is an unrevealed power, that power is full of ignorance. For it did not foreknow the ingratitude of the 
angels who were sent by it.” And Simon became exceedingly angry with Peter for saying this, and 
interrupted his discourse, saying: “What nonsense is this you speak, you daring and most impudent of 
men, revealing plainly before the multitudes the secret doctrines, so that they can be easily learned?” And 
Peter said: “Why do you grudge that the present audience should receive benefit?” And Simon said: “Do 
you then allow that such knowledge is a benefit?” And Peter said: “I allow it: for the knowledge of a false 
doctrine is beneficial, inasmuch as you do not fall into it because of ignorance.” And Simon said: “You are 
evidently not able to reply to the propositions I laid before you. I maintain that even your teacher affirms 
that there is some Father unrevealed.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


PETER’S EXPLANATION OF THE PASSAGE 


And Peter said: “I shall reply to that which you wish me to speak of,—namely, the passage, No one knows 
the Father but the Son, nor does any one know the Son but the Father, and they to whom the Son may 
wish to reveal Him.’ First, then, I am astonished that, while this statement admits of countless 
interpretations, you should have chosen the very dangerous position of maintaining that the statement is 
made in reference to the ignorance of the Creator (Demiurge), and all who are under him. For, first, the 
statement can apply to all the Jews who think that David is the father of Christ, and that Christ himself is 
his son, and do not know that He is the Son of God. Wherefore it is appropriately said, No one knows the 
Father,’ since, instead of God, they affirmed David to be His father; and the additional remark, that no one 
knows even the Son, is quite correct, since they did not know that He was the Son. The statement also, to 
whomsoever the Son may wish to reveal Him,’ is also correct; for He being the Son from the beginning, 
was alone appointed to give the revelation to those to whom He wishes to give it. And thus the first man 
(protoplast) Adam must have heard of Him; and Enoch, who pleased God, must have known Him; and 
Noah, the righteous one, must have become acquainted with Him; and Abraam His friend must have 
understood Him; and Isaac must have perceived Him; and Jacob, who wrestled with Him, must have 
believed in Him; and the revelation must have been given to all among the people who were worthy. 


CHAPTER XIV 
SIMON REFUTED 


“But if, as you say, it will be possible to know Him, because He is now revealed to all through Jesus, are 
you not stating what is most unjust, when you say that these men did not know Him, who were the seven 
pillars of the world, and who were able to please the most just God, and that so many now from all nations 
who were impious know Him in every respect? Were not those who were superior to every one not 
deemed worthy to know Him? And how can that be good which is not just? unless you wish to give the 
name of good,’ not to him who does good to those who act justly, but to him who loves the unjust, even 
though they do not believe, and reveals to them the secrets which he would not reveal to the just. But 
such conduct is befitting neither in one who is good nor just, but in one who has come to hate the pious. 
Are not you, Simon, the standing one, who have the boldness to make these statements which never have 
been so made before?” 


CHAPTER XV 


MATTHEW XI. 25 DISCUSSED 


And Simon, being vexed at this, said: “Blame your own teacher, who said, I thank Thee, Lord of heaven 
and earth, that what was concealed from the wise, Thou hast revealed to suckling babes.’“ And Peter said: 
“This is not the way in which the statement was made; but I shall speak of it as if it had been made in the 
way that has seemed good to you. Our Lord, even if He had made this statement, What was concealed 
from the wise, the Father revealed to babes,’ could not even thus be thought to point out another God and 
Father in addition to Him who created the world. For it is possible that the concealed things of which He 
spoke may be those of the Creator (Demiurge) himself; because Isaiah says, I will open my mouth in 
parables, and I will belch forth things concealed from the foundation of the world.’ Do you allow, then, 
that the prophet was not ignorant of the things concealed, which Jesus says were concealed from the 
wise, but revealed to babes? And how was the Creator (Demiurge) ignorant of them, if his prophet Isaiah 
was not ignorant of them? But our Jesus did not in reality say what was concealed,’ but He said what 
seems a harsher statement; for He said, Thou hast concealed these things from the wise, and hast 


revealed them to sucking babes.’ Now the word Thou hast concealed’ implies that they had once been 
known to them; for the key of the kingdom of heaven, that is, the knowledge of the secrets, lay with them. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THESE THINGS HIDDEN JUSTLY FROM THE WISE 


“And do not say He acted impiously towards the wise in hiding these things from them. Far be such a 
supposition from us. For He did not act impiously; but since they hid the knowledge of the kingdom, and 
neither themselves entered nor allowed those who wished to enter, on this account, and justly, inasmuch 
as they hid the ways from those who wished, were in like manner the secrets hidden from them, in order 
that they themselves might experience what they had done to others, and with what measure they had 
measured, an equal measure might be meted out to them. For to him who is worthy to know, is due that 
which he does not know; but from him who is not worthy, even should he seem to have any thing it is 
taken away, even if he be wise in other matters; and it is given to the worthy, even should they be babes as 
far as the times of their discipleship are concerned. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE WAY TO THE KINGDOM NOT CONCEALED FROM THE ISRAELITES 


“But if one shall say nothing was concealed from the sons of Israel, because it is written, Nothing escaped 
thy notice, O Israel (for do not say, O Jacob, The way is hid from me),’ he ought to understand that the 
things that belong to the kingdom had been hid from them, but that the way that leads to the kingdom, 
that is, the mode of life, had not been hid from them. Wherefore it is that He says, For say not that the 
way has been hid from me.’ But by the way is meant the mode of life; for Moses says, Behold, I have set 
before thy face the way of life and the way of death.’ And the Teacher spoke in harmony with this: Enter 
ye through the strait and narrow way, through which ye shall enter into life.’ And somewhere else, when 
one asked Him, What shall I do to inherit eternal life?’ He pointed out to him the commandments of the 
law. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ISAIAH I. 3 EXPLAINED 


“From the circumstance that Isaiah said, in the person of God, But Israel hath not known me, and the 
people hath not understood me,’ it is not to be inferred that Isaiah indicated another God besides Him 
who is known; but he meant that the known God was in another sense unknown, because the people 
sinned, being ignorant of the just character of the known God, and imagined that they would not be 
punished by the good God. Wherefore, after he said, But Israel hath not known me, and the people hath 
not understood me,’ he adds, Alas! a sinful nation, a people laden with sins.’ For, not being afraid, in 
consequence of their ignorance of His justice, as I said, they became laden with sins, supposing that He 
was merely good, and would not therefore punish them for their sins. 


CHAPTER XIX 


MISCONCEPTION OF GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


“And some sinned thus, on account of imagining that there would be no judgment because of His 
goodness. But others took an opposite course. For, supposing the expressions of the Scriptures which are 
against God, and are unjust and false, to be true, they did not know His real divinity and power. Therefore, 
in the belief that He was ignorant and rejoiced in murder, and let off the wicked in consequence of the 
gifts of sacrifices; yea, moreover, that He deceived and spake falsely, and did every thing that is unjust, 
they themselves did things like to what their God did, and thus sinning, asserted that they were acting 
piously. Wherefore it was impossible for them to change to the better, and when warned they took no 
heed. For they were not afraid, since they became like their God through such actions. 


CHAPTER XX 
SOME PARTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT WRITTEN TO TRY US 


“But one might with good reason maintain that it was with reference to those who thought Him to be such 
that the statement was made, No one knoweth the Father but the Son, as no one knoweth even the Son, 
but the Father.’ And reasonably. For if they had known, they would not have sinned, by trusting to the 
books written against God, really for the purpose of trying. But somewhere also He says, wishing to 
exhibit the cause of their error more distinctly to them, On this account ye do err, not knowing the true 
things of the Scriptures, on which account ye are ignorant also of the power of God.’ Wherefore every 
man who wishes to be saved must become, as the Teacher said, a judge of the books written to try us. For 
thus He spake: Become experienced bankers.’ Now the need of bankers arises from the circumstance that 


the spurious is mixed up with the genuine.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


SIMON’S ASTONISHMENT AT PETER’S TREATMENT OF THE SCRIPTURES 


When Peter said this, Simon pretended to be utterly astonished at what was said in regard to the 
Scriptures; and as if in great agitation, he said: “Far be it from me, and those who love me, to listen to 
your discourses. And, indeed, as long as I did not know that you held these opinions in regard to the 
Scriptures, I endured you, and discussed with you; but now I retire. Indeed, I ought at the first to have 
withdrawn, because I heard you say, I, for my part, believe no one who says anything against Him who 
created the world, neither angels, nor prophets, nor Scriptures, nor priests, nor teachers, nor any one 
else, even though one should work signs and miracles, even though he should lighten brilliantly in the air, 
or should make a revelation through visions or through dreams.’ Who, then, can succeed in changing your 
mind, whether well or ill, so as that you should hold opinions different from what you have determined on, 
seeing that you abide so persistently and immoveably in your own decision?” 


CHAPTER XXII 
PETER WORSHIPS ONE GOD 


When Simon said this, and was going to depart, Peter said: “Listen to this one other remark, and then go 
where you like.” Whereupon Simon turned back and remained, and Peter said: “I know how you were then 
astonished when you heard me say, Whosoever says anything whatever against God who created the 
world, I do not believe him.’ But listen now to something additional, and greater than this. If God who 
created the world has in reality such a character as the Scriptures assign Him, and if somehow or other 
He is incomparably wicked, more wicked than either the Scriptures were able to represent Him, or any 
other can even conceive Him to be, nevertheless I shall not give up worshipping Him alone, and doing His 
will. For I wish you to know and to be convinced, that he who has not affection for his own Creator, can 
never have it towards another. And if he has it towards another, he has it contrary to nature, and he is 
ignorant that he has this passion for the unjust from the evil one. Nor will he be able to retain even it 
stedfastly. And, indeed, if there is another above the Creator (Demiurge), he will welcome me, since he is 
good, all the more that I love my own Father; and he will not welcome you, as he knows that you have 
abandoned your own natural Creator: for I do not call Him Father, influenced by a greater hope, and not 
caring for what is reasonable. Thus, even if you find one who is superior to Him, he knows that you will 
one day abandon him; and the more so that he has not been your father, since you have abandoned Him 
who was really your Father. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
SIMON RETIRES 


“But you will say, He knows that there is no other above him, and on this account he cannot be 
abandoned.’ Thanks, then, to there being no other; but He knows that the state of your mind is one 
inclined to ingratitude. But if, knowing you to be ungrateful, He welcomes you, and knowing me to be 
grateful, He does not receive me, He is inconsiderate, according to your own assertion, and does not act 
reasonably. And thus, Simon, you are not aware that you are the servant of wickedness.” And Simon 
answered: “Whence, then, has evil arisen? tell us.” And Peter said: “Since to-day you were the first to go 
out, and you declared that you would not in future listen to me as being a blasphemer, come to-morrow, if 
indeed you wish to learn, and I shall explain the matter to you, and I will permit you to ask me any 
questions you like, without any dispute.” And Simon said: “I shall do as shall seem good to me.” And 
saying this, he went away. Now, none of those who entered along with him went out along with him; but, 
falling at Peter’s feet, they begged that they might be pardoned for having been carried away with Simon, 
and on repenting, to be welcomed. But Peter, admitting those persons who repented, and the rest of the 
multitudes, laid his hands upon them, praying, and healing those who were sick amongst them; and thus 
dismissing them, he urged them to return early about dawn. And saying this, and going in with his 
intimate friends, he made the usual preparations for immediate repose, for it was now evening. 


Homily XIX 


CHAPTER I 


SIMON UNDERTAKES TO PROVE THAT THE CREATOR OF THE WORLD IS NOT BLAMELESS 


The next day Peter came forth earlier than usual; and seeing Simon with many others waiting for him, he 
saluted the multitude, and began to discourse. But no sooner did he begin than Simon interrupted him, 
and said: “Pass by these long introductions of yours, and answer directly the questions I put to you. Since 
I perceive that you (as I know from what I heard at the beginning, that you have no other purpose, than by 
every contrivance to show that the Creator himself is alone the blameless God),—since, as I said, I 
perceive that you have such a decided desire to maintain this, that you venture to declare to be false some 
portions of the Scriptures that clearly speak against him, for this reason I have determined to-day to prove 
that it is impossible that he, being the Creator of all, should be blameless. But thus proof I can now begin, 
if you reply to the questions which I put to you. 


CHAPTER II 
THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEVIL AFFIRMED 


“Do you maintain that there is any prince of evil or not? For if you say that there is not, I can prove to you 
from many statements, and those too of your teacher, that there is; but if you honestly allow that the evil 
one exists, then I shall speak in accordance with this belief.” And Peter said: “It is impossible for me to 
deny the assertion of my Teacher. Wherefore I allow that the evil one exists, because my Teacher, who 
spoke the truth in all things, has frequently asserted that he exists. For instance, then, he acknowledges 
that he conversed with Him, and tempted Him for forty days. And I know that He has said somewhere 
else, If Satan casts out Satan, he is divided against himself: how then is his kingdom to stand?’ And He 
pointed out that He saw the evil one like lightning falling down from heaven. And elsewhere He said, He 
who sowed the bad seed is the devil.’ And again, Give no pretext to the evil one.’ Moreover, in giving 
advice, He said, Let your yea be yea, and your nay nay; for what is more than these is of the evil one.’ 
Also, in the prayer which He delivered to us, we have it said, Deliver us from the evil one.’ And in another 
place, He promised that He would say to those who are impious, Go ye into outer darkness, which the 
Father prepared for the devil and his angels.’ And not to prolong this statement further, I know that my 
Teacher often said that there is an evil one. Wherefore I also agree in thinking that he exists. If, then, in 
future you have anything to say in accordance with this belief, say it, as you promised.” 


CHAPTER III 
PETER REFUSES TO DISCUSS CERTAIN QUESTIONS IN REGARD TO THE DEVIL 


And Simon said: “Since, then, you have honestly confessed, on the testimony of the Scriptures, that the 
evil one exists, state to us how he has come into existence, if indeed he has come into existence, and by 
whom, and why.” And Peter said: “Pardon me, Simon, if I do not dare to affirm what has not been written. 
But if you say that it has been written, prove it. But if, since it has not been written, you cannot prove it, 
why should we run risk in stating our opinions in regard to what has not been written? For if we discourse 
too daringly in regard to God, it is either because we do not believe that we shall be judged, or that we 
shall be judged only in respect to that which we do, but not also in regard to what we believe and speak.” 
But Simon, understanding that Peter referred to his own madness, said: “Permit me to run the risk; but do 
not you make what you assert to be blasphemy a pretext for retiring. For I perceive that you wish to 
withdraw, in order that you may escape refutation before the masses, sometimes as if you were afraid to 
listen to blasphemies, and at other times by maintaining that, as nothing has been written as to how, and 
by whom, and why the evil one came into existence, we ought not to dare to assert more than the 
Scripture. Wherefore also as a pious man you affirm this only, that he exists. But by these contrivances 
you deceive yourself, not knowing that, if it is blasphemy to inquire accurately regarding the evil one, the 
blame rests with me, the accuser, and not with you, the defender of God. And if the subject inquired into is 
not in Scripture, and on this account you do not wish to inquire into it, there are some satisfactory 
methods which can prove to you what is sought not less effectively than the Scriptures. For instance, must 
it not be the case that the evil one, who you assert exists, is either originated or unoriginated?” 


CHAPTER IV 
SUPPOSITIONS IN REGARD TO THE DEVILS ORIGIN 


And Peter said: “It must be so.” And Simon: “Therefore, if he is originated, he has been made by that very 
God who made all things, being either born as an animal, or sent forth substantially, and resulting from an 
external mixture of elements. For either the matter, being living or lifeless, from which he was made was 
outside of Him, or he came into being through God Himself, or through his own self, or he resulted from 
things non-existent, or he is a mere relative thing, or he always existed. Having thus, as I think, clearly, 
pointed out all the possible ways by which we may find him, in going along some one of these we must 
find him. We must therefore go along each one of these in search of his origin; and when we find him who 
is his author, we must perceive that he is to blame. Or how does the matter seem to you?” 


CHAPTER V 
GOD NOT DESERVING OF BLAME IN PERMITTING THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEVIL 


And Peter said: “It is my opinion that, even if it be evident that he was made by God, the Creator who 
made him should not be blamed; for it might perchance be found that the service he performs was an 
absolute necessity. But if, on the other hand, it should be proved that he was not created, inasmuch as he 
existed for ever, not even is the Creator to be blamed in this respect, since He is better than all others, 
even if He has not been able to put an end to a being who had no beginning, because his nature did not 
admit of it; or if, being able, He does not make away with him, deeming it unjust to put an end to that 
which did not receive a beginning, and pardoning that which was by nature wicked, because he could not 
have become anything else, even if he were to wish to do so. But if, wishing to do good, He is not able, 
even in this case He is good in that He has the will, though He has not the power; and while He has not 
the power, He is yet the most powerful of all, in that the power is not left to another. But if there is some 
other that is able, and yet does not accomplish it, it must be allowed that, in so far as, being able, he does 
not accomplish it, he is wicked in not putting an end to him, as if he took pleasure in the deeds done by 
him. But if not even he is able, then he is better who, though unable, is yet not unwilling to benefit us 
according to his ability.” 


CHAPTER VI 
PETER ACCUSES SIMON OF BEING WORSE THAN THE DEVIL 


And Simon said: “When you have discussed all the subjects which I have laid before you, I shall show you 
the cause of evil. Then I shall also reply to what you have now said, and prove that that God whom you 
affirm to be blameless is blameable.” And Peter said: “Since I perceive from what you say at the 
commencement that you are striving after nothing else than to subject God, as being the author of evil, to 
blame, I have resolved to go along with you all the ways you like, and to prove that God is entirely free 
from blame.” And Simon said: “You say this as loving God, whom you suppose you know; but you are not 
right.” And Peter said: “But you, as being wicked, and hating God whom you have not known, utter 
blasphemous words.” And Simon said: “Remember that you have likened me to the author of evil.” And 
Peter said: “I confess it, I was wrong in comparing you to the evil one; for I was compelled to do so, 
because I have not found one who is your equal, or worse than you. For this reason I likened you to the 
evil one; for you happen to be much more wicked than the author of evil. For no one can prove that the 
evil one spoke against God; but all of us who are present see you speaking daringly against Him.” And 
Simon said: “He who seeks the truth ought not to gratify any one in any respect contrary to what is really 
true. For why does he make the inquiry at all? Why, I ask? for I am not also able, laying aside the accurate 
investigation of things, to spend all my time in the praise of that God whom I do not know.” 


CHAPTER VII 
PETER SUSPECTS SIMON OF NOT BELIEVING EVEN IN A GOD 


And Peter said: “You are not so blessed as to praise Him, nor indeed can you do such a good deed as this; 
for then you would be full of Him. For thus said our Teacher, who always spoke the truth: Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ Whence you, abounding in evil purposes, through ignorance 
speak against the only good God. And not yet suffering what you deserve to suffer for the words which 
you have dared to utter, you either imagine that there will be no judgment, or perchance you think that 
there is not even a God. Whence, not comprehending such long-suffering as His, you are moving on to still 
greater madness.” And Simon said: “Do not imagine that you will frighten me into not investigating the 
truth of your examples. For I am so eager for the truth, that for its sake I will not shrink from undergoing 
danger. If, then, you have anything to say in regard to the propositions made by me at the commencement, 
say it now.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
PETER UNDERTAKES TO DISCUSS THE DEVILS ORIGIN 


And Peter said: “Since you compel us, after we have made accurate investigations into the contrivances of 
God, to venture to state them, and that, too, to men who are not able to comprehend thoroughly the 


contrivances of their fellow-men, for the sake at least of those who are present, I, instead of remaining 
silent—a course which would be most pious—shall discuss the subjects of which you wish me to speak. I 
agree with you in believing that there is a prince of evil, of whose origin the Scripture has ventured to say 
nothing either true or false. But let us follow out the inquiry in many ways, as to how he has come into 
existence, if it is the fact that he has come into existence; and of the opinions which present themselves, 
let us select that which is most reverential, since in the case of probable opinions, that one is assumed 
with confidence which is based on the principle that we ought to attribute to God that which is more 
reverential; and all the more so, if, when all other suppositions are removed, there still remains one which 
is adequate and involves less danger. But I promise you, before I proceed with the investigation, that 
every method in the investigation can show that God alone is blameless. 


CHAPTER IX 
THEORIES IN REGARD TO THE ORIGIN OF THE DEVIL 


“But, as you said, if the evil one is created either he has been begotten as an animal, or he has been sent 
forth substantially by Him, or he has been compounded externally, or his will has arisen through 
composition; or it happened that he came into existence from things non-existent, without composition 
and the will of God; or he has been made by God from that which in no manner and nowhere exists; or the 
matter, being lifeless or living, from which he has arisen was outside of God; or he fashioned himself, or 
he was made by God, or he is a relative thing, or he ever existed: for we cannot say that he does not exist, 
since we have agreed in thinking that he does exist.” And Simon said: “Well have you distinguished all the 
methods of accounting for his existence in a summary manner. Now it is my part to examine these various 
ideas, and to show that the Creator is blameable. But it is your business to prove, as you promised, that he 
is free from all blame. But I wonder if you will be able. For, first, if the devil has been begotten from God 
as an animal, the vice which is his is accordingly the same as that of him who sends him forth.” And Peter 
said: “Not at all. For we see many men who are good the fathers of wicked children, and others who are 
wicked the fathers of good children, and others again who are wicked producing both good and wicked 
children, and others who are good having both wicked and good children. For instance, the first man who 
was created produced the unrighteous Cain and the righteous Abel.” To this Simon said: “You are acting 
foolishly, in using human examples when discoursing about God.” And Peter said: “Speak you, then, to us 
about God without using human examples, and yet so that what you say can be understood; but you are 
not able to do so. 


CHAPTER X 
THE ABSOLUTE GOD ENTIRELY INCOMPREHENSIBLE BY MAN 


“For instance, then, what did you say in the beginning? If the wicked one has been begotten of God, being 
of the same substance as He, then God is wicked. But when I showed you, from the example which you 
yourself adduced, that wicked beings come from good, and good from wicked, you did not admit the 
argument, for you said that the example was a human one. Wherefore I now do not admit that the term 
being begotten’ can be used with reference to God; for it is characteristic of man, and not of God, to 
beget. Not only so; but God cannot be good or evil, just or unjust. Nor indeed can He have intelligence, or 
life, or any of the other attributes which can exist in man; for all these are peculiar to man. And if we must 
not, in our investigations in regard to God, give Him the good attributes which belong to man, it is not 
possible for us to have any thought or make any statement in regard to God; but all we can do is to 
investigate One point alone,—namely, what is His will which He has Himself allowed us to apprehend, in 
order that, being judged, we might be without excuse in regard to those laws which we have not 
observed, though we knew them.” 


CHAPTER XI 
THE APPLICATION OF THE ATTRIBUTES OF MAN TO GOD 


And Simon, hearing this, said: “You will not force me through shame to remain silent in regard to His 
substance, and to inquire into His will alone. For it is possible both to think and to speak of His substance. 
I mean from the good attributes that belong to man. For instance, life and death are attributes of man; but 
death is not an attribute of God, but life, and eternal life. Furthermore, men may be both evil and good; 
but God can be only incomparably good. And, not to prolong the subject too much, the better attributes of 
man are eternal attributes of God.” And Peter said: “Tell me, Simon, is it an attribute of man to beget evil 
and good, and to do evil and good?” And Simon said: “It is.” And Peter said: “Since you made this 
assertion, we must assign the better attributes of man to God; and so, while men beget evil and good, God 
can beget good only; and while men do evil and good, God rejoices only in doing good. Thus, with regard 
to God, we must either not predicate any of the attributes of man and be silent, or it is reasonable that we 
should assign the best of the good attributes to Him. And thus He alone is the cause of all good things.” 


CHAPTER XII 


GOD PRODUCED THE WICKED ONE, BUT NOT EVIL 


And Simon said: “If, then, God is the cause only of what is good, what else can we think than that some 
other principle begot the evil one; or is evil unbegotten?” And Peter said: “No other power begot the 
wicked one, nor is evil unbegotten, as I shall show in the conclusion; for now my object is to prove, as I 
promised in the commencement, that God is blameless in every respect. We have granted, then, that God 
possesses in an incomparable way the better attributes that belong to men. Wherefore also it is possible 
for Him to have been the producer of the four substances,—heat, I mean, and cold, moist and dry. These, 
as being at first simple and unmixed, were naturally indifferent in their desire; but being produced by 
God, and mixed externally, they would naturally become a living being, possessing the free choice to 
destroy those who are evil. And thus, since all things have been begotten from Him, the wicked one is 
from no other source. Nor has he derived his evil from the God who has created all things (with whom it is 
impossible that evil should exist), because the substances were produced by Him in a state of indifference, 
and carefully separated from each other; and when they were externally blended through his art, there 
arose through volition the desire for the destruction of the evil ones. But the good cannot be destroyed by 
the evil that arose, even though it should wish to do so: for it exercises its power only against those who 
sin. Ignorant, then, of the character of each, he makes his attempt against him, and convicting him, he 
punishes him.” And Simon said: “God being able to mingle the elements, and to make His mixtures so as 
to produce any dispositions that He may wish, why did He not make the composition of each such as that 
it would prefer what is good?” 


CHAPTER XIII 
GOD THE MAKER OF THE DEVIL 


And Peter said: “Now indeed our object is to show how and by whom the evil one came into being, since 
he did come into being; but we shall show if he came into being blamelessly, when we have finished the 
subject now in hand. Then I shall show how and on account of what he came into being, and I shall fully 
convince you that his Creator is blameless. We said, then, that the four substances were produced by God. 
And thus, through the volition of Him who mingled them, arose, as He wished, the choice of evils. For if it 
had arisen contrary to His determination, or from some other substance or cause, then God would not 
have had firmness of will: for perchance, even though He should not wish it, leaders of evil might 
continually arise, who would war against His wishes. But it is impossible that this should be the case. For 
no living being, and especially one capable of giving guidance, can arise from accident: for everything that 
is produced must be produced by some one.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


IS MATTER ETERNAL? 


And Simon said: “But what if matter, being coeval with Him, and possessing equal power, produces as His 
foe leaders who hinder His wishes?” And Peter said: “If matter is eternal, then it is the foe of no one: for 
that which exists for ever is impassible, and what is impassible is blessed; but what is blessed cannot be 
receptive of hatred, since, on account of its eternal creation, it does not fear that it will be deprived of 
anything. But how does not matter rather love the Creator, when it evidently sends forth its fruits to 
nourish all who are made by Him? And how does it not fear Him as superior, as trembling through 
earthquakes it confesses, and as, though its billows ran high, yet, when the Teacher was sailing on it and 
commanded a calm, it immediately obeyed and became still? What! did not the demons go out through 
fear and respect for Him, and others of them desired to enter into swine; but they first entreated Him 
before going, plainly because they had no power to enter even into swine without His permission?” 


CHAPTER XV 
SIN THE CAUSE OF EVIL 


And Simon said: “But what if, being lifeless, it possesses a nature capable of producing what is evil and 
what is good?” And Peter said: “According to this statement, it is neither good nor evil, because it does not 
act by free choice, being lifeless and insensible. Wherefore it is possible to perceive distinctly in this 
matter, how, being lifeless, it produces as if it were living; and being insensible, it yet plainly fashions 
artistic shapes both in animals and plants.” And Simon said: “What! if God Himself gave it life, is not He, 
then, the cause of the evils which it produces?” And Peter said: “If God gave it life according to His own 
will, then it is His Spirit that produces it, and no longer is it anything hostile to God, or of equal power 
with Him; or it is impossible that everything made by Him is made according as He wishes. But you will 
say, He Himself is the cause of evil, since He Himself produces the evils through it. What sort, then, are 
the evils of which you speak? Poisonous serpents and deadly plants, or demons, or any other of those 
things that can disturb men?—which things would not have been injurious had not man sinned, for which 
reason death came in. For if man were sinless, the poison of serpents would have no effect, nor the 


activities of injurious plants, nor would there be the disturbances of demons, nor would man naturally 
have any other suffering; but losing his immortality on account of his sin, he has become, as I said, 
capable of every suffering. But if you say, Why, then, was the nature of man made at the beginning 
capable of death? I tell you, because of free-will; for if we were not capable of death, we could not, as 
being immortal, be punished on account of our voluntary sin. And thus, on account of our freedom from 
suffering, righteousness would be still more weakened if we were wicked by choice; for those who should 
have evil purposes could not be punished, on account of their being incapable of suffering. 


CHAPTER XVI 
WHY THE WICKED ONE IS ENTRUSTED WITH POWER 


And Simon said to this: “I have one thing more to say in regard to the wicked one. Assuredly, since God 
made him out of nothing, he is in this respect wicked, especially since he was able to make him good, by 
giving him at his creation a nature in no way capable of selecting wickedness.” And Peter said: “The 
statement that He created him out of nothing, with a power of choice, is like the statement we have made 
above, that, having made such a constitution as can rejoice in evils, He Himself appears to be the cause of 
what took place. But since there is one explanation of both statements, we shall show afterwards why it 
was that He made him rejoice in the destruction of the wicked.” And Simon said: “If he made the angels 
also voluntary agents, and the wicked one departed from a state of righteousness, why has he been 
honoured with a post of command? Is it not plain that he who thus honoured him takes pleasure in the 
wicked, in that he has thus honoured him?” And Peter said: “If God set him by law, when he rebelled, to 
rule over those who were like him, ordering him to inflict punishment on those who sin, He is not unjust. 
But if it be the case that He has honoured him even after his revolt, He who honoured him saw 
beforehand his usefulness; for the honour is temporary, and it is right that the wicked should be ruled by 
the wicked one, and that sinners should be punished by him.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE DEVIL HAS NOT EQUAL POWER WITH GOD 


And Simon said: “If, then, he exists for ever, is not the fact of the sole government of God thus destroyed, 
since there is another power, namely, that concerned with matter, which rules along with Him?” And Peter 
said: “If they are different in their substances, they are different also in their powers, and the superior 
rules the inferior. But if they are of the same substance, then they are equal in power, and they are in like 
manner good or bad. But it is plain that they are not equal in power; for the Creator put matter into that 
shape of a world into which He willed to put it. Is it then at all possible to maintain that it always existed, 
being a substance; and is not matter, as it were, the storehouse of God? For it is not possible to maintain 
that there was a time when God possessed nothing, but He always was the only ruler of it. Wherefore also 
He is an eternal sole ruler; and on this account it would justly be said to belong to Him who exists, and 
rules, and is eternal.” And Simon said: “What then? Did the wicked one make himself? And was God good 
in such a way, that, knowing he would be the cause of evil, he yet did not destroy him at his origination, 
when he could have been destroyed, as not yet being perfectly made? For if he came into being suddenly 
and complete, then on that account he is at war with the Creator, as having come suddenly into being, 
possessed of equal power with him.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
IS THE DEVIL A RELATION? 


And Peter said: “What you state is impossible; for if he came into existence by degrees, He could have cut 
him off as a foe by His own free choice. And knowing beforehand that he was coming into existence, He 
would not have allowed him as a good, had He not known that by reason of him what was useful was 
being brought into existence. And he could not have come into existence suddenly, complete, of his own 
power. For he who did not exist could not fashion himself; and he neither could become complete out of 
nothing, nor could any one justly say that he had substance, so as always to be equal in power if he were 
begotten.” And Simon said: “Is he then a mere relation, and in this way wicked?—being injurious, as water 
is injurious to fire, but good for the seasonably thirsty land; as iron is good for the cultivation of the land, 
but bad for murders; and lust is not evil in respect of marriage, but bad in respect of adultery; as murder 
is an evil, but good for the murderer so far as his purpose is concerned; and cheating is an evil, but 
pleasant to the man who cheats; and other things of a like character are good and bad in like manner. In 
this way, neither is evil, nor good; for the one produces the other. For does not that which seems to be 
done injuriously rejoice the doer, but punish the sufferer? And though it seems unjust that a man should, 
out of self-love, gratify himself by every means in his power, to whom, on the other hand, does it not seem 
unjust that a man should suffer severe punishments at the hand of a just judge for having loved himself?” 


CHAPTER XIX 
SOME ACTIONS REALLY WICKED 


And Peter said: “A man ought to punish himself through self-restraint, when his lust wishes to hurry on to 
the injury of another, knowing that the wicked one can destroy the wicked, for he has received power over 
them from the beginning. And not yet is this an evil to those who have done evil; but that their souls 
should remain punished after the destruction, you are right in thinking to be really harsh, though the man 
who has been fore-ordained for evil should say that it is right. Wherefore, as I said, we ought to avoid 
doing injury to another for the sake of a short lived pleasure, that we may not involve ourselves in eternal 
punishment for the sake of a little pleasure.” And Simon said: “Is it the case, then, that there is nothing 
either bad or good by nature, but the difference arises through law and custom? For is it not the habit of 
the Persians to marry their own mothers, sisters and daughters, while marriage with other women is 
prohibited as most barbarous? Wherefore, if it is not settled what things are evil, it is not possible for all 
to look forward to the judgment of God.” And Peter said: “This cannot hold; for it is plain to all that 
cohabitation with mothers is abominable, even though the Persians, who are a mere fraction of the whole, 
should under the effects of a bad custom fail to see the iniquity of their abominable conduct. Thus also the 
Britons publicly cohabit in the sight of all, and are not ashamed; and some men eat the flesh of others, and 
feel no disgust; and others eat the flesh of dogs; and others practice other unmentionable deeds. Thus, 
then we ought not to form our judgments with a perception which through habit has been perverted from 
its natural action. For to be murdered is an evil, even if all were to deny it; for no one wishes to suffer it 
himself, and in the case of theft no one rejoices at his own punishment. If, then, no one were at all ever to 
confess that these are sins, it is right even then to look forward of necessity to a judgment in regard to 
sins.” When Peter said this, Simon answered: “Does this, then, seem to you to be the truth in regard to the 
wicked one? Tell me.” 


CHAPTER XX 
PAIN AND DEATH THE RESULT OF SIN 


And Peter said: “We remember that our Lord and Teacher, commanding us, said, Keep the mysteries for 
me and the sons of my house.’ Wherefore also He explained to His disciples privately the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven. But to you who do battle with us, and examine into nothing else but our statements, 
whether they be true or false, it would be impious to state the hidden truths. But that none of the 
bystanders may imagine that I am contriving excuses, because I am unable to reply to the assertions made 
by you, I shall answer you by first putting the question, If there had been a state of painlessness, what is 
the meaning of the statement, The evil one was?’“ And Simon said: “The words have no meaning.” And 
Peter: “Is then evil the same as pain and death?” And Simon: “It seems so.” And Peter said: “Evil, then, 
does not exist always, yea, it cannot even exist at all substantially; for pain and death belong to the class 
of accidents, neither of which can co-exist with abiding strength. For what is pain but the interruption of 
harmony? And what is death but the separation of soul from body? There is therefore no pain when there 
is harmony. For death does not even at all belong to those things which substantially exist: for death is 
nothing, as I said, but the separation of soul from body; and when this takes place, the body, which is by 
nature incapable of sensation, is dissolved; but the soul, being capable of sensation, remains in life and 
exists substantially. Hence, when there is harmony there is no pain, no death, no, not even deadly plants 
nor poisonous reptiles, nor anything of such a nature that its end is death. And hence, where immortality 
reigns, all things will appear to have been made with reason. And this will be the case when, on account 
of righteousness, man becomes immortal through the prevalence of the peaceful reign of Christ, when his 
composition will be so well arranged as not to give rise to sharp impulses; and his knowledge, moreover, 
will be unerring, so as that he shall not mistake evil for good; and he will suffer no pain, so that he will not 
be mortal.” 


CHAPTER XXxI 


THE USES OF LUST, ANGER, GRIEF 


And Simon said: “You were right in saying this; but in the present world does not man seem to you to be 
capable of every kind of affection,—as, for instance, of lust, anger, grief, and the like?” And Peter said: 
“Yes, these belong to the things that are accidental, not to those that always exist, and it will be found that 
they now occur with advantage to the soul. For lust has, by the will of Him who created all things well, 
been made to arise within the living being, that, led by it to intercourse, he may increase humanity, from a 
selection of which a multitude of superior beings arise who are fit for eternal life. But if it were not for 
lust, no one would trouble himself with intercourse with his wife; but now, for the sake of pleasure, and, 
as it were, gratifying himself, man carries out His will. Now, if a man uses lust for lawful marriage, he 
does not act impiously; but if he rushes to adultery, he acts impiously, and he is punished because he 
makes a bad use of a good ordinance. And in the same way, anger has been made by God to be lighted up 
naturally within us, in order that we may be induced by it to ward off injuries. Yet if any one indulges it 
without restraint, he acts unjustly; but if he uses it within due bounds, he does what is right. Moreover, we 
are capable of grief, that we may be moved with sympathy at the death of relatives, of a wife, or children, 
or brothers, or parents, or friends, or some others, since, if we were not capable of sympathy, we should 
be inhuman. In like manner, all the other affections will be found to be adapted for us, if at least the 
reason for their existence be considered.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
SINS OF IGNORANCE 


And Simon: “Why is it, then, that some die prematurely, and periodical diseases arise; and that there are, 
moreover, attacks of demons, and of madness, and all other kinds of afflictions which can greatly punish?” 
And Peter said: “Because men, following their own pleasure in all things, cohabit without observing the 
proper times; and thus the deposition of seed, taking place unseasonably, naturally produces a multitude 
of evils. For they ought to reflect, that as a season has been fixed suitable for planting and sowing, so days 
have been appointed as appropriate for cohabitation, which are carefully to be observed. Accordingly 
some one well instructed in the doctrines taught by Moses, finding fault with the people for their sins, 
called them sons of the new moons and the sabbaths. Yet in the beginning of the world men lived long, 
and had no diseases. But when through carelessness they neglected the observation of the proper times, 
then the sons in succession cohabiting through ignorance at times when they ought not, place their 
children under innumerable afflictions. Whence our Teacher, when we inquired of Him in regard to the 
man who was blind from his birth, and recovered his sight, if this man sinned, or his parents, that he 
should be born blind, answered, Neither did he sin at all, nor his parents, but that the power of God might 
be made manifest through him in healing the sins of ignorance.’ And, in truth, such afflictions arise 
because of ignorance; as, for instance, by not knowing when one ought to cohabit with his wife, as if she 
be pure from her discharge. Now the afflictions which you mentioned before are the result of ignorance, 
and not, assuredly, of any wickedness that has been perpetrated. Moreover, give me the man who sins not, 
and I will show you the man who suffers not; and you will find that he not only does not suffer himself, but 
that he is able to heal others. For instance, Moses, on account of his piety, continued free from suffering 
all his life, and by his prayers he healed the Egyptians when they suffered on account of their sins.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE INEQUALITIES OF LOT IN HUMAN LIFE 


And Simon said: “Let me grant that this is the case: does not the inequality of lot amongst men seem to 
you most unjust? For one is in penury, another is rich; one is sick, another is in good health: and there are 
innumerable differences of a like character in human life.” And Peter said: “Do you not perceive, Simon, 
that you are again shooting your observations beyond the mark? For while we were discussing evil, you 
have made a digression, and introduced the question of the anomalies that appear in this world. But I 
shall speak even to this point. The world is an instrument artistically contrived, that for the male who is to 
exist eternally, the female may bear eternal righteous sons. Now they could not have been rendered 
perfectly pious here, had there been no needy ones for them to help. In like manner there are the sick, 
that they may have objects for their care. And the other afflictions admit of a like explanation.” And Simon 
said: “Are not those in humble circumstances unfortunate? for they are subjected to distress, that others 
may be made righteous.” And Peter said: “If their humiliation were eternal, their misfortune would be 
very great. But the humiliations and exaltations of men take place according to lot; and he who is not 
pleased with his lot can appeal, and by trying his case according to law, he can exchange his mode of life 
for another.” And Simon said: “What do you mean by this lot and this appeal?” And Peter said: “You are 
now demanding the exposition of another topic; but if you permit me, we can show you how, being born 
again, and changing your origin, and living according to law, you will obtain eternal salvation.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
SIMON REBUKED BY FAUSTUS 


And Simon hearing this, said: “Do not imagine that, when I, while questioning you, agreed with you in 
each topic, I went to the next, as being fully assured of the truth of the previous; but I appeared to yield to 
your ignorance, that you might go on to the next topic, in order that, becoming acquainted with the whole 
range of your ignorance, I might condemn you, not through mere conjecture, but from full knowledge. 
Allow me now to retire for three days, and I shall come back and show that you know nothing.” When 
Simon said this, and was on the point of going out, my father said: “Listen to me, Simon, for a moment, 
and then go wherever you like. I remember that in the beginning, before the discussion, you accused me 
of being prejudiced, though as yet you had no experience of me. But now, having heard you discuss in 
turn, and judging that Peter has the advantage, and now assigning to him the merit of speaking the truth, 
do I appear to you to judge correctly, and with knowledge; or is it not so? For if you should say that I have 
judged correctly, but do not agree, then you are plainly prejudiced, inasmuch as you do not wish to agree, 
after confessing your defeat. But if I was not correct in maintaining that Peter has the advantage in the 
discussion, do you convince us how we have not judged correctly, or you will cease to discuss with him 
before all, since you will always be defeated and agree, and in consequence your own soul will suffer pain, 
condemned as you will be, and in disgrace, through your own conscience, even if you do not feel shame 
before all the listeners as the greatest torture; for we have seen you conquered, in fact, and we have 
heard your own lips confess it. Finally, therefore, I am of opinion that you will not return to the discussion, 
as you promised; but that you may seem not to have been defeated, you have promised, when going away, 
that you will return.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
SIMON RETIRES. SOPHONIAS ASKS PETER TO STATE HIS REAL OPINIONS IN REGARD TO EVIL 


And Simon hearing this, gnashed his teeth for rage, and went away in silence. But Peter (for a 
considerable portion of the day still remained) laid his hands on the large multitude to heal them; and 
having dismissed them, went into the house with his more intimate friends, and sat down. And one of his 
attendants, of the name of Sophonias, said: “Blessed is God, O Peter, who selected you and instructed you 
for the comfort of the good. For, in truth, you discussed with Simon with dignity and great patience. But 
we beg of you to discourse to us of evil; for we expect that you will state to us your own genuine belief in 
regard to it,—not, however at the present moment, but to-morrow, if it seems good to you: for we spare 
you, because of the fatigue you feel on account of your discussion.” And Peter said: “I wish you to know, 
that he who does anything with pleasure, finds rest in the very toils themselves; but he who does not do 
what he wishes, is rendered exceedingly weary by the very rest he takes. Wherefore you confer on me a 
great rest when you make me discourse on topics which please me.” Content, then, with his disposition, 
and sparing him on account of his fatigue, we requested him to put the discussion off till the night, when 
it was his custom to discourse to his genuine friends. And partaking of salt, we turned to sleep. 


Homily XxX 


CHAPTER I 


PETER IS WILLING TO GRATIFY SOPHONIAS 


In the night-time Peter rose up and wakened us, and then sat down in his usual way, and said: “Ask me 
questions about anything you like.” And Sophonias was the first to begin to speak to him: “Will you 
explain to us who are eager to learn what is the real truth in regard to evil?” And Peter said: “I have 
already explained it in the course of my discussion with Simon; but because I stated the truth in regard to 
it in combination with other topics, it was not altogether clearly put; for many topics that seem to be of 
equal weight with the truth afford some kind of knowledge of the truth to the masses. So that, if now I 
state what I formerly stated to Simon along with many topics, do not imagine that you are not honoured 
with honour equal to his.” And Sophonias said: “You are right; for if you now separate it for us from many 
of the topics that were then discussed, you will make the truth more evident.” 


CHAPTER II 
THE TWO AGES 


And Peter said: “Listen, therefore, to the truth of the harmony in regard to the evil one. God appointed 
two kingdoms, and established two ages, determining that the present world should be given to the evil 
one, because it is small, and passes quickly away; but He promised to preserve for the good one the age to 
come, as it will be great and eternal. Man, therefore, He created with free-will, and possessing the 
capability of inclining to whatever actions he wishes. And his body consists of three parts, deriving its 
origin from the female; for it has lust, anger, and grief, and what is consequent on these. But the spirit not 
being uniform, but consisting of three parts, derives its origin from the male; and it is capable of 
reasoning, knowledge, and fear, and what is consequent on these. And each of these triads has one root, 
so that man is a compound of two mixtures, the female and the male. Wherefore also two ways have been 
laid before him—those of obedience and disobedience to law; and two kingdoms, have been established,— 
the one called the kingdom of heaven, and the other the kingdom of those who are now kings upon earth. 
Also two kings have been appointed, of whom the one is selected to rule by law over the present and 
transitory world, and his composition is such that he rejoices in the destruction of the wicked. But the 
other and good one, who is the King of the age to come, loves the whole nature of man; but not being able 
to have boldness in the present world, he counsels what is advantageous, like one who tries to conceal 
who he really is. 


CHAPTER III 
THE WORK OF THE GOOD ONE AND OF THE EVIL ONE 


“But of these two, the one acts violently towards the other by the command of God. Moreover, each man 
has power to obey whichever of them he pleases for the doing of good or evil. But if any one chooses to do 
what is good, he becomes the possession of the future good king; but if any one should do evil, he 
becomes the servant of the present evil one, who, having received power over him by just judgment on 
account of his sins, and wishing to use it before the coming age, rejoices in punishing him in the present 
life, and thus by gratifying, as it were, his own private passion, he accomplishes the will of God. But the 
other, being made to rejoice in power over the righteous, when he finds a righteous man, is exceedingly 
glad, and saves him with eternal life; and he also, as if gratifying himself, traces the gratification which he 
feels on account of these to God. Now it is within the power of every unrighteous man to repent and be 
saved; and every righteous man may have to undergo punishment for sins committed at the end of his 
career. Moreover, these two leaders are the swift hands of God, eager to anticipate Him so as to 
accomplish His will. But that this is so, has been said even by the law in the person of God: I will kill, and I 
will make alive; I will strike, and I will heal.’ For, in truth, He kills and makes alive. He kills through the 
left hand, that is, through the evil one, who has been so composed as to rejoice in afflicting the impious. 
And he saves and benefits through the right hand, that is, through the good one, who has been made to 
rejoice in the good deeds and salvation of the righteous. Now these have not their substances outside of 
God: for there is no other primal source. Nor, indeed, have they been sent forth as animals from God, for 
they were of the same mind with Him; nor are they accidental, arising spontaneously in opposition to His 
will, since thus the greatest exercise of His power would have been destroyed. But from God have been 
sent forth the four first elements—heat and cold, moist and dry. In consequence of this, He is the father of 
every substance, but not of the disposition which may arise from the combination of the elements; for 
when these were combined from without, disposition was begotten in them as a child. The wicked one, 


then, having served God blamelessly to the end of the present world, can become good by a change in his 
composition, since he assuredly is not of one uniform substance whose sole bent is towards sin. For not 
even more does he do evil, although he is evil, since he has received power to afflict lawfully.” 


CHAPTER IV 


MEN SIN THROUGH IGNORANCE 


When Peter said this, Micah, who was himself one of his followers, asked: “What, then, is the reason why 
men sin?” And Peter said: “It is because they are ignorant that they will without doubt be punished for 
their evil deeds when judgment takes place. For this reason they, having lust, as I elsewhere said, for the 
continuance of life, gratify it in any accidental way, it may be by the vitiation of boys, or by some other 
flattering sin. For in consequence of their ignorance, as I said before, they are urged on through 
fearlessness to satisfy their lust in an unlawful manner. Wherefore God is not evil, who has rightly placed 
lust within man, that there may be a continuance of life, but they are most impious who have used the 
good of lust badly. The same considerations apply to anger also, that if one uses it righteously, as is within 
his power, he is pious; but going beyond measure, and taking judgment to himself, he is impious.” 


CHAPTER V 


SOPHONIAS MAINTAINS THAT GOD CANNOT PRODUCE WHAT IS UNLIKE HIMSELF 


And Sophonias said again: “Your great patience, my lord Peter, gives us boldness to ask you many 
questions for the sake of accuracy. Wherefore we make our inquiries with confidence in every direction. I 
remember, then, that Simon said yesterday, in his discussion with you, that the evil one, if he was born of 
God, possesses in consequence the same substance as He does who sent him forth, and he ought to have 
been good, and not wicked. But you answered that this was not always the case, since many wicked sons 
are born of good parents, as from Adam two unlike sons were begotten, one of whom was bad and the 
other good. And when Simon found fault with you for having used human examples, you answered that in 
this way we ought not to admit that God begets at all; for this also is a human example. And I, Sophonias, 
admit that God begets; but I do not allow that He begets what is bad, even though the good among men 
beget bad children. And do not imagine that I am without reason attributing to God some of the qualities 
that distinguish men, and refusing to attribute others, when I grant that He begets, but do not allow that 
He begets what is unlike Himself. For men, as you might expect, beget sons who are unlike them in their 
dispositions for the following reason. Being composed of four parts, they change their bodies variously, 
according to the various changes of the year; and thus, the appropriate change either of increase or 
decrease taking place in the human body, each season destroys the harmonious combination. Now, when 
the combinations do not always remain exactly in the same position, the seeds, having sometimes one 
combination, sometimes another, are sent off; and these are followed, according to the combination 
belonging to the season, by dispositions either good or bad. But in the case of God we cannot suppose any 
such thing; for, being unchangeable and always existing, whenever He wishes to send forth, there is an 
absolute necessity that what is sent forth should be in all respects in the same position as that which has 
begotten, I mean in regard to substance and disposition. But if any one should wish to maintain that He is 
changeable, I do not know how it is possible for him to maintain that He is immortal.” 


CHAPTER VI 


GOD’S POWER OF CHANGING HIMSELF 


When Peter heard this, he thought for a little, and said: “I do not think that any one can converse about 
evil without doing the will of the evil one. Therefore knowing this, I do not know what I shall do, whether I 
shall be silent or speak. For if I be silent, I should incur the laughter of the multitude, because, professing 
to proclaim the truth, Iam ignorant of the explanation of vice. But if I should state my opinion, I am afraid 
lest it be not at all pleasing to God that we should seek after evil, for only seeking after good is pleasing to 
Him. However, in my reply to the statements of Sophonias, I shall make my ideas more plain. I then agree 
with him in thinking that we ought not to attribute to God all the qualities of men. For instance, men not 
having bodies that are convertible are not converted; but they have a nature that admits of alteration by 
the lapse of time through the seasons of the year. But this is not the case with God; for through His inborn 
Spirit He becomes, by a power which cannot be described, whatever body He likes. And one can the more 
easily believe this, as the air, which has received such a nature from Him, is converted into dew by the 
incorporeal mind permeating it, and being thickened becomes water, and water being compacted becomes 
stone and earth, and stones through collision light up fire. According to such a change and conversion, air 
becomes first water, and ends in being fire through conversions, and the moist is converted into its 
natural opposite. Why? Did not God convert the rod of Moses into an animal, making it a serpent, which 
He reconverted into a rod? And by means of this very converted rod he converted the water of the Nile 
into blood, which again he reconverted into water. Yea, even man, who is dust, He changed by the 
inbreathing of His breath into flesh, and changed him back again into dust. And was not Moses, who 
himself was flesh, converted into the grandest light, so that the sons of Israel could not look him in the 
face? Much more, then, is God completely able to convert Himself into whatsoever He wishes. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE OBJECTION ANSWERED, THAT ONE CANNOT CHANGE HIMSELF 


“But perhaps some one of you thinks that one may become something under the influence of one, and 
another under the influence of another, but no one can change himself into whatever he wishes, and that 
it is the characteristic of one who grows old, and who must die according to his nature, to change, but we 
ought not to entertain such thoughts of immortal beings. For were not angels, who are free from old age, 
and of a fiery substance, changed into flesh,—those, for instance, who received the hospitality of 
Abraham, whose feet men washed, as if they were the feet of men of like substance? Yea, moreover, with 
Jacob, who was a man, there wrestled an angel, converted into flesh that he might be able to come to 
close quarters with him. And, in like manner, after he had wrestled by his own will, he was converted into 
his own natural form; and now, when he was changed into fire, he did not burn up the broad sinew of 
Jacob, but he inflamed it, and made him lame. Now, that which cannot become anything else, whatever it 
may wish, is mortal, inasmuch as it is subject to its own nature; but he who can become whatever he 
wishes, whenever he wishes, is immortal, returning to a new condition, inasmuch as he has control over 
his own nature. Wherefore much more does the power of God change the substance of the body into 
whatever He wishes and whenever He wishes; and by the change that takes place He sends forth what, on 
the one hand, is of similar substance, but, on the other, is not of equal power. Whatever, then, he who 
sends forth turns into a different substance, that he can again turn back into his own; but he who is sent 
forth, arising in consequence of the change which proceeds from him, and being his child, cannot become 
anything else without the will of him who sent him forth, unless he wills it.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE ORIGIN OF THE GOOD ONE DIFFERENT FROM THAT OF THE EVIL ONE 


When Peter said this, Micah, who was himself also one of the companions that attended on him, said: “I 
also should like to learn from you if the good one has been produced in the same way that the evil one 
came into being. But if they came into being in a similar manner, then they are brothers in my opinion.” 
And Peter said: “They have not come into being in a similar way: for no doubt you remember what I said 
in the beginning, that the substance of the body of the wicked one, being fourfold in origin, was carefully 
selected and sent forth by God; but when it was combined externally, according to the will of Him who 
sent it forth, there arose, in consequence of the combination, the disposition which rejoices in evils: so 
that you may see that the substance, fourfold in origin, which was sent forth by Him, and which also 
always exists, is the child of God; but that the accidentally arising disposition which rejoices in evils has 
supervened when the substance was combined externally by him. And thus disposition has not been 
begotten by God, nor by any one else, nor indeed has it been sent forth by Him, nor has it come forth 
spontaneously, nor did it always exist, like the substance before the combination; but it has come on as an 
accident by external combination, according to the will of God. And we have often said that it must be so. 
But the good one having been begotten from the most beautiful change of God, and not having arisen 
accidentally through an external combination, is really His Son. Yet, since these doctrines are unwritten, 
and are confirmed to us only by conjecture, let us by no means deem it as absolutely certain that this is 
the true state of the case. For if we act otherwise, our mind will cease from investigating the truth, in the 
belief that it has already fully comprehended it. Remember these things, therefore; for I must not state 
such things to all, but only to those who are found after trial most trustworthy. Nor ought we rashly to 
maintain such assertions towards each other, nor ought ye to dare to speak as if you were accurately 
acquainted with the discovery of secret truths, but you ought simply to reflect over them in silence; for in 
stating, perchance, that a matter is so, he who says it will err, and he will suffer punishment for having 
dared to speak even to himself what has been honoured with silence.” 


CHAPTER IX 
WHY THE WICKED ONE IS APPOINTED OVER THE WICKED BY THE RIGHTEOUS GOD 


When Peter said this, Lazarus, who also was one of his followers, said: “Explain to us the harmony, how it 
can be reasonable that the wicked one should be appointed by the righteous God to be the punisher of the 
impious, and yet should himself afterwards be sent into lower darkness along with his angels and with 
sinners: for I remember that the Teacher Himself said this.” And Peter said: “I indeed allow that the evil 
one does no evil, inasmuch as he is accomplishing the law given to him. And although he has an evil 
disposition, yet through fear of God he does nothing unjustly; but, accusing the teachers of truth so as to 
entrap the unwary, he is himself named the accuser (the devil). But the statement of our unerring Teacher, 
that he and his angels, along with the deluded sinners, shall go into lower darkness, admits of the 
following explanation. The evil one, having obtained the lot of rejoicing in darkness according to his 
composition, delights to go down to the darkness of Tartarus along with angels who are his fellow-slaves; 
for darkness is dear to fire. But the souls of men, being drops of pure light, are absorbed by the substance 
fire, which is of a different class; and not possessing a nature capable of dying, they are punished 
according to their deserts. But if he who is the leader of men into vice is not sent into darkness, as not 
rejoicing in it, then his composition, which rejoices in evils, cannot be changed by another combination 


into the disposition for good. And thus he will be adjudged to be with the good, all the more because, 
having obtained a composition which rejoices in evils, through fear of God he has done nothing contrary 
to the decrees of the law of God. And did not the Scripture by a mysterious hint point out by the statement 
that the rod of the high priest Aaron became a serpent, and was again converted into a rod, that a change 
in the composition of the wicked one would afterwards take place?” 


CHAPTER X 


WHY SOME BELIEVE, AND OTHERS DO NOT 


And after Lazarus, Joseph, who also was one of his followers, said: “You have spoken all things rightly. 
Teach me also this, as I am eager to know it, why, when you give the same discourses to all, some believe 
and others disbelieve?” And Peter said: “It is because my discourses are not charms, so that every one 
that hears them must without hesitation believe them. The fact that some believe, and others do not, 
points out to the intelligent the freedom of the will.” And when he said this, we all blessed him. 


CHAPTER XI 
ARRIVAL OF APPION AND ANNUBION 


And as we were going to take our meals, some one ran in and said: “Appion Pleistonices has just come 
with Annubion from Antioch, and he is lodging with Simon.” And my father hearing this, and rejoicing, 
said to Peter: “If you permit me, I shall go to salute Appion and Annubion, who have been my friends from 
childhood. For perchance I shall persuade Annubion to discuss genesis with Clement.” And Peter said: “I 
permit you, and I praise you for fulfilling the duties of a friend. But now consider how in the providence of 
God there come together from all quarters considerations which contribute to your full assurance, 
rendering the harmony complete. But I say this because the arrival of Annubion happens advantageously 
for you.” And my father: “In truth, I see that this is the case.” And saying this, he went to Simon. 


CHAPTER XII 


FAUSTUS APPEARS TO HIS FRIENDS WITH THE FACE OF SIMON 


Now all of us who were with Peter asked each other questions the whole of the night, and continued 
awake, because of the pleasure and joy we derived from what was said. But when at length the dawn 
began to break, Peter, looking at me and my brothers, said: “I am puzzled to think what your father has 
been about.” And just as he was saying this, our father came in and caught Peter talking to us of him; and 
seeing him displeased, he accosted him, and rendered an apology for having slept outside. But we were 
amazed when we looked at him: for we saw the form of Simon, but heard the voice of our father Faustus. 
And when we were fleeing from him, and abhorring him, our father was astonished at receiving such 
harsh and hostile treatment from us. But Peter alone saw his natural shape, and said to us: “Why do you in 
horror turn away from your own father?” But we and our mother said: “It is Simon that we see before us, 
with the voice of our father.” And Peter said: “You recognise only his voice, which is unaffected by magic; 
but as my eyes also are unaffected by magic, I can see his form as it really is, that he is not Simon, but 
your father Faustus.” Then, looking to my father, he said: “It is not your own true form that is seen by 
them, but that of Simon, our deadliest foe, and a most impious man.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE FLIGHT OF SIMON 


While Peter was thus talking, there entered one of those who had gone before to Antioch, and who, 
coming back from Antioch, said to Peter: “I wish you to know, my lord, that Simon, by doing many 
miracles publicly in Antioch, and calling you a magician and a juggler and a murderer, has worked them 
up to such hatred against you, that every man is eager to taste your very flesh if you should sojourn there. 
Wherefore we who went before, along with our brethren who were in pretence attached by you to Simon, 
seeing the city raging wildly against you, met secretly and considered what we ought to do. And assuredly, 
while we were in great perplexity, Cornelius the centurion arrived, who had been sent by the emperor to 
the governor of the province. He was the person whom our Lord cured when he was possessed of a demon 
in Caesarea. This man we sent for secretly; and informing him of the cause of our despondency, we 
begged his help. He promised most readily that he would alarm Simon, and make him take to flight, if we 
should assist him in his effort. And when we all promised that we should readily do everything, he said, I 
shall spread abroad the news through many friends that I have secretly come to apprehend him; and I 
shall pretend that I am in search of him, because the emperor, having put to death many magicians, and 
having received information in regard to him, has sent me to search him out, that he may punish him as 
he punished the magicians before him; while those of your party who are with him must report to him, as 
if they had heard it from a secret source, that I have been sent to apprehend him. And perchance when he 
hears it from them, he will be alarmed and take to flight.’ When, therefore, we had intended to do 
something else, nevertheless the affair turned out in the following way. For when he heard the news from 


many strangers who gratified him greatly by secretly informing him, and also from our brethren who 
pretended to be attached to him, and took it as the opinion of his own followers, he resolved on retiring. 
And hastening away from Antioch, he has come here with Athenodorus, as we have heard. Wherefore we 
advise you not yet to enter that city, until we ascertain whether they can forget in his absence the 
accusations which he brought against you.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE CHANGE IN THE FORM OF FAUSTUS CAUSED BY SIMON 


When the person who had gone before gave this report, Peter looked to my father, and said: “You hear, 
Faustus; the change in your form has been caused by Simon the magician, as is now evident. For, thinking 
that a servant of the emperor was seeking him to punish him, he became afraid and fled, putting you into 
his own shape, that if you were put to death, your children might have sorrow.” When my father heard 
this, he wept and lamented, and said: “You have conjectured rightly, Peter. For Annubion, who is my dear 
friend, hinted his design to me; but I did not believe him, miserable man that I am, since I deserved to 
suffer.” 


CHAPTER XV 


THE REPENTANCE OF FAUSTUS 


When my father said this, after no long time Annubion came to us to announce to us the flight of Simon, 
and how that very night he had hurried to Judaea. And he found our father wailing, and with lamentations 
saying: “Alas, alas! unhappy man! I did not believe when I was told that he was a magician. Miserable man 
that I am! I have been recognised for one day by my wife and children, and have speedily gone back to my 
previous sad condition when I was still ignorant.” And my mother lamenting, plucked her hair; and we 
groaned in distress on account of the transformation of our father, and could not comprehend what in the 
world it could be. But Annubion stood speechless, seeing and hearing these things; while Peter said to us, 
his children, in the presence of all: “Believe me, this is Faustus your father. Wherefore I urge you to attend 
to him as being your father. For God will vouchsafe some occasion for his putting off the shape of Simon, 
and exhibiting again distinctly that of your father.” And saying this, and looking to my father, he said: “I 
permitted you to salute Appion and Annubion, since you asserted that they were your friends from 
childhood, but I did not permit you to associate with the magician Simon.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


WHY SIMON GAVE TO FAUSTUS HIS OWN SHAPE 


And my father said: “I have sinned; I confess it.” And Annubion said: “I also along with him beg you to 
forgive the noble and good old man who has been deceived: for the unfortunate man has been the sport of 
that notorious fellow. But I shall tell you how it took place. The good old man came to salute us. But at 
that very hour we who were there happened to be listening to Simon, who wished to run away that night, 
for he had heard that some people had come to Laodicea in search of him by the command of the emperor. 
But as Faustus was entering, he turned his own rage on him, and thus addressed us: Make him, when he 
comes, share your meals; and I will prepare an ointment, so that, when he has supped, he may take some 
of it, and anoint his face with it, and then he will appear to all to have my shape. But I will anoint you with 
the juice of some plant, and then you will not be deceived by his new shape; but to all others Faustus will 
seem to be Simon.’ 


CHAPTER XVII 


ANNUBION’S SERVICES TO FAUSTUS 


“And while he stated this beforehand, I said, What, then, is the advantage you now expect to get from such 
a contrivance?’ And Simon said, First, those who seek me, when they apprehend him, will give up the 
search after me. But if he be executed by the hand of the emperor, very great sorrow will fall upon his 
children, who left me, and fleeing to Peter, now aid him in his work.’ And now, Peter, I confess the truth to 
you: I was prevented by fear of Simon from informing Faustus of this. But Simon did not give us an 
opportunity for private conversation, lest some one of us might reveal to him the wicked design of Simon. 
Simon then rose up in the middle of the night and fled to Judaea, convoyed by Appion and Athenodorus. 
Then I pretended that I was sick, in order that, remaining after they had gone, I might make Faustus go 
back immediately to his own people, if by any chance he might be able, by being concealed with you, to 
escape observation, lest, being caught as Simon by those who were in search of Simon, he might be put to 
death through the wrath of the emperor. At the dead of night, therefore, I sent him away to you; and in my 
anxiety for him I came by night to see him, with the intention of returning before those who convoyed 
Simon should return.” And looking to us, he said: “I, Annubion, see the true shape of your father; for I was 
anointed, as I related to you before, by Simon himself, that the true shape of Faustus might be seen by my 
eyes. Astonished, therefore, I exceedingly wonder at the magic power of Simon, in that standing you do 


not recognise your own father.” And while our father and our mother and we ourselves wept on account of 
the calamity common to all of us, Annubion also through sympathy wept with us. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
PETER PROMISES TO RESTORE TO FAUSTUS HIS OWN SHAPE 


Then Peter promised to us to restore the shape of our father, and he said to him: “Faustus, you heard how 
matters stand with us. When, therefore, the deceptive shape which invests you has been useful to us, and 
you have assisted us in doing what I shall tell you to do, then I shall restore to you your true form, when 
you have first performed my commands.” And when my father said, “I shall do everything that is in my 
power most willingly; only restore to my own people my own form;” Peter answered, “You yourself heard 
with your own ears how those who went before me came back from Antioch, and said that Simon had 
been there, and had strongly excited the multitudes against me by calling me a magician and a murderer, 
a deceiver and a juggler, to such an extent that all the people there were eager to taste my flesh. You will 
do, then, as I tell you. You will leave Clement with me, and you will go before us into Antioch with your 
wife, and your sons Faustinus and Faustinianus. And some others will accompany you whom I deem 
capable of helping forward my design. 


CHAPTER XIX 
PETER’S INSTRUCTIONS TO FAUSTUS 


“When you are with these in Antioch, while you look like Simon, proclaim publicly your repentance, 
saying, I Simon proclaim this to you: I confess that all my statements in regard to Peter are utterly false; 
for he is not a deceiver, nor a murderer, nor a juggler; nor are any of the evil things true which I, urged on 
by wrath, said previously in regard to him. I myself therefore beg of you, I who have been the cause of 
your hatred to him, cease from hating him; for he is the true apostle of the true Prophet that was sent by 
God for the salvation of the world. Wherefore also I counsel you to believe what he preaches; for if you do 
not, your whole city will be utterly destroyed. Now I wish you to know for what reason I have made this 
confession to you. This night angels of God scourged me, the impious one, terribly, as being an enemy to 
the herald of the truth. I beseech you, therefore, do not listen to me, even if I myself should come at 
another time and attempt to say anything against Peter. For I confess to you I am a magician, I am a 
deceiver, I am a juggler. Yet perhaps it is possible for me by repentance to wipe out the sins which were 
formerly committed by me.’“ 


CHAPTER XX 


FAUSTUS, HIS WIFE, AND SONS, PREPARE TO GO TO ANTIOCH 


When Peter suggested this, my father said: “I know what you want; wherefore take no trouble. For 
assuredly I shall take good care, when I reach that place, to make such statements in regard to you as I 
ought to make.” And Peter again suggested: “When, then, you perceive the city changing from its hatred 
of me, and longing to see me, send information to me of this, and I shall come to you immediately. And 
when I arrive there, that same day I shall remove the strange shape which now invests you, and I shall 
make your own unmistakeably visible to your own people and to all others.” Saying this, he made his sons, 
my brothers, and our mother Mattidia to go along with him; and he also commanded some of his more 
intimate acquaintances to accompany him. But my mother was unwilling to go with him, and said: “I seem 
to be an adulteress if I associate with the shape of Simon; but if I shall be compelled to go along with him, 
it is impossible for me to recline on the same couch with him! But I do not know if I shall be persuaded to 
go along with him.” And while she was very unwilling to go, Annubion urged her, saying: “Believe me and 
Peter, and the very voice itself, that this is Faustus your husband, whom I love not less than you. And I 
myself will go along with him.” When Annubion said this, our mother promised to go with him. 


CHAPTER XXI 
APPION AND ATHENODORUS RETURN IN QUEST OF FAUSTUS 


But Peter said: “God arranges our affairs in a most satisfactory manner; for we have with us Annubion the 
astrologer. For when we arrive at Antioch, he will in future discourse regarding genesis, giving us his 
genuine opinions as a friend.” Now when, after midnight, our father hurried with those whom Peter had 
ordered to go along with him and with Annubion to Antioch, which was near, early next day, before Peter 
went forth to discourse, Appion and Athenodorus, who had convoyed Simon, returned to Laodicea in 
search of our father. But Peter, ascertaining the fact, urged them to enter. And when they came in and sat 
down, and said, “Where is Faustus?” Peter answered: “We know not; for since the evening, when he went 
to you, he has not been seen by his kinsmen. But yesterday morning Simon came in search of him; and 
when we made no reply to him, something seemed to come over him, for he called himself Faustus; but 
not being believed, he wept and lamented, and threatened to kill himself, and then rushed out in the 
direction of the sea.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
APPION AND ATHENODORUS RETURN TO SIMON 


When Appion and those who were with him heard this, they howled and lamented, saying: “Why did you 
not receive him?” And when at the same time Athenodorus wished to say to me, “It was Faustus, your 
father;” Appion anticipated him, and said, “We learned from some one that Simon, finding him, urged him 
to go along with him, Faustus himself entreating him, since he did not wish to see his sons after they had 
become Jews. And hearing this, we came, for his own sake, in search of him. But since he is not here, it is 
plain that he spake the truth who gave us the information which we, hearing it from him, have given to 
you.” And I Clement, perceiving the design of Peter, that he wished to beget a suspicion in them that he 
intended to look out among them for the old man, that they might be afraid and take to flight, assisted in 
his design, and said to Appion: “Listen to me, my dearest Appion. We were eager to give to him, as being 
our father, what we ourselves deemed to be good. But if he himself did not wish to receive it, but, on the 
contrary, fled from us in horror, I shall make a somewhat harsh remark, Nor do we care for him.’” And 
when I said this, they went away, as if irritated by my savageness; and, as we learn next day, they went to 
Judaea in the track of Simon. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
PETER GOES TO ANTIOCH 


Now, when ten days had passed away, there came one of our people from our father to announce to us 
how our father stood forward publicly in the shape of Simon, accusing him; and how by praising Peter he 
had made the whole city of Antioch long for him: and in consequence of this, all said that they were eager 
to see him, and that there were some who were angry with him as being Simon, on account of their 
surpassing affection for Peter, and wished to lay hands on Faustus, believing he was Simon. Wherefore he, 
fearing that he might be put to death, had sent to request Peter to come immediately if he wished to meet 
him alive, and to appear at the proper time to the city, when it was at the height of its longing for him. 
Peter, hearing this, called the multitude together to deliberate, and appointed one of his attendants 
bishop; and having remained three days in Laodicea baptizing and healing, he hastened to the 
neighboring city of Antioch. Amen. 


APOCRYPHA OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


TRANSLATED BY ALEXANDER WALKER, ESQ., ONE OF HER MAJESTY’S INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS FOR SCOTLAND. 


The Protevangelium of James 


The Birth of Mary the Holy Mother of God, and Very Glorious Mother of Jesus Christ. 


1. In the records of the twelve tribes of Israel was Joachim, a man rich exceedingly; and he brought his 
offerings double, saying: There shall be of my superabundance to all the people, and there shall be the 
offering for my forgiveness to the Lord for a propitiation for me. For the great day of the Lord was at 
hand, and the sons of Israel were bringing their offerings. And there stood over against him Rubim, 
saying: It is not meet for thee first to bring thine offerings, because thou hast not made seed in Israel. And 
Joachim was exceedingly grieved, and went away to the registers of the twelve tribes of the people, 
saying: I shall see the registers of the twelve tribes of Israel, as to whether I alone have not made seed in 
Israel. And he searched, and found that all the righteous had raised up seed in Israel. And he called to 
mind the patriarch Abraham, that in the last day God gave him a son Isaac. And Joachim was exceedingly 
grieved, and did not come into the presence of his wife; but he retired to the desert, and there pitched his 
tent, and fasted forty days and forty nights, saying in himself: I will not go down either for food or for 
drink until the Lord my God shall look upon me, and prayer shall be my food and drink. 


2. And his wife Anna mourned in two mournings, and lamented in two lamentations, saying: I shall bewail 
my widowhood; I shall bewail my childlessness. And the great day of the Lord was at hand; and Judith her 
maid-servant said: How long dost thou humiliate thy soul? Behold, the great day of the Lord is at hand, 
and it is unlawful for thee to mourn. But take this head-band, which the woman that made it gave to me; 
for it is not proper that I should wear it, because I am a maid-servant, and it has a royal appearance. And 
Anna said: Depart from me; for I have not done such things, and the Lord has brought me very low. I fear 
that some wicked person has given it to thee, and thou hast come to make me a sharer in thy sin. And 
Judith said: Why should I curse thee, seeing that the Lord hath shut thy womb, so as not to give thee fruit 
in Israel? And Anna was grieved exceedingly, and put off her garments of mourning, and cleaned her 
head, and put on her wedding garments, and about the ninth hour went down to the garden to walk. And 
she saw a laurel, and sat under it, and prayed to the Lord, saying: O God of our fathers, bless me and hear 
my prayer, as Thou didst bless the womb of Sarah, and didst give her a son Isaac. 


3. And gazing towards the heaven, she saw a sparrow’s nest in the laurel, and made a lamentation in 
herself, saying: Alas! who begot me? and what womb produced me? because I have become a curse in the 
presence of the sons of Israel, and I have been reproached, and they have driven me in derision out of the 
temple of the Lord. Alas! to what have I been likened? I am not like the fowls of the heaven, because even 
the fowls of the heaven are productive before Thee, O Lord. Alas! to what have I been likened? I am not 
like the beasts of the earth, because even the beasts of the earth are productive before Thee, O Lord. 
Alas! to what have I been likened? I am not like these waters, because even these waters are productive 
before Thee, O Lord. Alas! to what have I been likened? I am not like this earth, because even the earth 
bringeth forth its fruits in season, and blesseth Thee, O Lord. 


4. And, behold, an angel of the Lord stood by, saying: Anna, Anna, the Lord hath heard thy prayer, and 
thou shalt conceive, and shall bring forth; and thy seed shall be spoken of in all the world. And Anna said: 
As the Lord my God liveth, if I beget either male or female, I will bring it as a gift to the Lord my God; and 
it shall minister to Him in holy things all the days of its life. And, behold, two angels came, saying to her: 
Behold, Joachim thy husband is coming with his flocks. For an angel of the Lord went down to him, saying: 
Joachim, Joachim, the Lord God hath heard thy prayer. Go down hence; for, behold, thy wife Anna shall 
conceive. And Joachim went down and called his shepherds, saying: Bring me hither ten she-lambs 
without spot or blemish, and they shall be for the Lord my God; and bring me twelve tender calves, and 
they shall be for the priests and the elders; and a hundred goats for all the people. And, behold, Joachim 
came with his flocks; and Anna stood by the gate, and saw Joachim coming, and she ran and hung upon 
his neck, saying: Now I know that the Lord God hath blessed me exceedingly; for, behold the widow no 
longer a widow, and I the childless shall conceive. And Joachim rested the first day in his house. 


5. And on the following day he brought his offerings, saying in himself: If the Lord God has been rendered 
gracious to me, the plate on the priest’s forehead will make it manifest to me. And Joachim brought his 
offerings, and observed attentively the priest’s plate when he went up to the altar of the Lord, and he saw 
no sin in himself. And Joachim said: Now I know that the Lord has been gracious unto me, and has 
remitted all my sins. And he went down from the temple of the Lord justified, and departed to his own 
house. And her months were fulfilled, and in the ninth month Anna brought forth. And she said to the 
midwife: What have I brought forth? and she said: A girl. And said Anna: My soul has been magnified this 
day. And she laid her down. And the days having been fulfilled, Anna was purified, and gave the breast to 
the child, and called her name Mary. 


6. And the child grew strong day by day; and when she was six months old, her mother set her on the 
ground to try whether she could stand, and she walked seven steps and came into her bosom; and she 
snatched her up, saying: As the Lord my God liveth, thou shalt not walk on this earth until I bring thee 
into the temple of the Lord. And she made a sanctuary in her bed-chamber, and allowed nothing common 
or unclean to pass through her. And she called the undefiled daughters of the Hebrews, and they led her 
astray. And when she was a year old, Joachim made a great feast, and invited the priests, and the scribes, 
and the elders, and all the people of Israel. And Joachim brought the child to the priests; and they blessed 
her, saying: O God of our fathers, bless this child, and give her an everlasting name to be named in all 
generations. And all the people said: So be it, so be it, amen. And he brought her to the chief priests; and 
they blessed her, saying: O God most high, look upon this child, and bless her with the utmost blessing, 
which shall be for ever. And her mother snatched her up, and took her into the sanctuary of her bed- 
chamber, and gave her the breast. And Anna made a song to the Lord God, saying: I will sing a song to the 
Lord my God, for He hath looked upon me, and hath taken away the reproach of mine enemies; and the 
Lord hath given the fruit of His righteousness, singular in its kind, and richly endowed before Him. Who 
will tell the sons of Rubim that Anna gives suck? Hear, hear, ye twelve tribes of Israel, that Anna gives 
suck. And she laid her to rest in the bed-chamber of her sanctuary, and went out and ministered unto 
them. And when the supper was ended, they went down rejoicing, and glorifying the God of Israel. 


7. And her months were added to the child. And the child was two years old, and Joachim said: Let us take 
her up to the temple of the Lord, that we may pay the vow that we have vowed, lest perchance the Lord 
send to us, and our offering be not received. And Anna said: Let us wait for the third year, in order that 
the child may not seek for father or mother. And Joachim said: So let us wait. And the child was three 
years old, and Joachim said: Invite the daughters of the Hebrews that are undefiled, and let them take 
each a lamp, and let them stand with the lamps burning, that the child may not turn back, and her heart 
be captivated from the temple of the Lord. And they did so until they went up into the temple of the Lord. 
And the priest received her, and kissed her, and blessed her, saying: The Lord has magnified thy name in 
all generations. In thee, on the last of the days, the Lord will manifest His redemption to the sons of 
Israel. And he set her down upon the third step of the altar, and the Lord God sent grace upon her; and 
she danced with her feet, and all the house of Israel loved her. 


8. And her parents went down marvelling, and praising the Lord God, because the child had not turned 
back. And Mary was in the temple of the Lord as if she were a dove that dwelt there, and she received 
food from the hand of an angel. And when she was twelve years old there was held a council of the 
priests, saying: Behold, Mary has reached the age of twelve years in the temple of the Lord. What then 
shall we do with her, lest perchance she defile the sanctuary of the Lord? And they said to the high priest: 
Thou standest by the altar of the Lord; go in, and pray concerning her; and whatever the Lord shall 
manifest unto thee, that also will we do. And the high priest went in, taking the robe with the twelve bells 
into the holy of holies; and he prayed concerning her. And behold an angel of the Lord stood by him, 
saying unto him: Zacharias, Zacharias, go out and assemble the widowers of the people, and let them 
bring each his rod; and to whomsoever the Lord shall show a sign, his wife shall she be. And the heralds 
went out through all the circuit of Judaea, and the trumpet of the Lord sounded, and all ran. 


9. And Joseph, throwing away his axe, went out to meet them; and when they had assembled, they went 
away to the high priest, taking with them their rods. And he, taking the rods of all of them, entered into 
the temple, and prayed; and having ended his prayer, he took the rods and came out, and gave them to 
them: but there was no sign in them, and Joseph took his rod last; and, behold, a dove came out of the rod, 
and flew upon Joseph’s head. And the priest said to Joseph, Thou hast been chosen by lot to take into thy 
keeping the virgin of the Lord. But Joseph refused, saying: I have children, and I am an old man, and she 
is a young girl. I am afraid lest I become a laughing-stock to the sons of Israel. And the priest said to 
Joseph: Fear the Lord thy God, and remember what the Lord did to Dathan, and Abiram, and Korah; how 
the earth opened, and they were swallowed up on account of their contradiction. And now fear, O Joseph, 
lest the same things happen in thy house. And Joseph was afraid, and took her into his keeping. And 
Joseph said to Mary: Behold, I have received thee from the temple of the Lord; and now I leave thee in my 
house, and go away to build my buildings, and I shall come to thee. The Lord will protect thee. 


10. And there was a council of the priests, saying: Let us make a veil for the temple of the Lord. And the 
priest said: Call to me the undefiled virgins of the family of David. And the officers went away, and sought, 
and found seven virgins. And the priest remembered the child Mary, that she was of the family of David, 
and undefiled before God. And the officers went away and brought her. And they brought them into the 
temple of the Lord. And the priest said: Choose for me by lot who shall spin the gold, and the white, and 
the fine linen, and the silk, and the blue, and the scarlet, and the true purple. And the true purple and the 
scarlet fell to the lot of Mary, and she took them, and went away to her house. And at that time Zacharias 
was dumb, and Samuel was in his place until the time that Zacharias spake. And Mary took the scarlet, 
and span it. 


11. And she took the pitcher, and went out to fill it with water. And, behold, a voice saying: Hail, thou who 
hast received grace; the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou among women! And she looked round, on the 
right hand and on the left, to see whence this voice came. And she went away, trembling, to her house, 
and put down the pitcher; and taking the purple, she sat down on her seat, and drew it out. And, behold, 


an angel of the Lord stood before her, saying: Fear not, Mary; for thou hast found grace before the Lord of 
all, and thou shalt conceive, according to His word. And she hearing, reasoned with herself, saying: Shall I 
conceive by the Lord, the living God? and shall I bring forth as every woman brings forth? And the angel 
of the Lord said: Not so, Mary; for the power of the Lord shall overshadow thee: wherefore also that holy 
thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of the Most High. And thou shalt call His name 
Jesus, for He shall save His people from their sins. And Mary said: Behold, the servant of the Lord before 
His face: let it be unto me according to thy word. 


12. And she made the purple and the scarlet, and took them to the priest. And the priest blessed her, and 
said: Mary, the Lord God hath magnified thy name, and thou shalt be blessed in all the generations of the 
earth. And Mary, with great joy, went away to Elizabeth her kinswoman, and knocked at the door. And 
when Elizabeth heard her, she threw away the scarlet, and ran to the door, and opened it; and seeing 
Mary, she blessed her, and said: Whence is this to me, that the mother of my Lord should come to me? for, 
behold, that which is in me leaped and blessed thee. But Mary had forgotten the mysteries of which the 
archangel Gabriel had spoken, and gazed up into heaven, and said: Who am I, O Lord, that all the 
generations of the earth should bless me? And she remained three months with Elizabeth; and day by day 
she grew bigger. And Mary being afraid, went away to her own house, and hid herself from the sons of 
Israel. And she was sixteen years old when these mysteries happened. 


13. And she was in her sixth month; and, behold, Joseph came back from his building, and, entering into 
his house, he discovered that she was big with child. And he smote his face, and threw himself on the 
ground upon the sackcloth, and wept bitterly, saying: With what face shall I look upon the Lord my God? 
and what prayer shall I make about this maiden? because I received her a virgin out of the temple of the 
Lord, and I have not watched over her. Who is it that has hunted me down? Who has done this evil thing in 
my house, and defiled the virgin? Has not the history of Adam been repeated in me? For just as Adam was 
in the hour of his singing praise, and the serpent came, and found Eve alone, and completely deceived her, 
so it has happened to me also. And Joseph stood up from the sackcloth, and called Mary, and said to her: O 
thou who hast been cared for by God, why hast thou done this and forgotten the Lord thy God? Why hast 
thou brought low thy soul, thou that wast brought up in the holy of holies, and that didst receive food from 
the hand of an angel? And she wept bitterly, saying: I am innocent, and have known no man. And Joseph 
said to her: Whence then is that which is in thy womb? And she said: As the Lord my God liveth, I do not 
know whence it is to me. 


14. And Joseph was greatly afraid, and retired from her, and considered what he should do in regard to 
her. And Joseph said: If I conceal her sin, I find myself fighting against the law of the Lord; and if I expose 
her to the sons of Israel, I am afraid lest that which is in her be from an angel, and I shall be found giving 
up innocent blood to the doom of death. What then shall I do with her? I will put her away from me 
secretly. And night came upon him; and, behold, an angel of the Lord appears to him in a dream, saying: 
Be not afraid for this maiden, for that which is in her is of the Holy Spirit; and she will bring forth a Son, 
and thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He will save His people from their sins. And Joseph arose from 
sleep, and glorified the God of Israel, who had given him this grace; and he kept her. 


15. And Annas the scribe came to him, and said: Why hast thou not appeared in our assembly? And Joseph 
said to him: Because I was weary from my journey, and rested the first day. And he turned, and saw that 
Mary was with child. And he ran away to the priest, and said to him: Joseph, whom thou didst vouch for, 
has committed a grievous crime. And the priest said: How so? And he said: He has defiled the virgin 
whom he received out of the temple of the Lord, and has married her by stealth, and has not revealed it to 
the sons of Israel. And the priest answering, said: Has Joseph done this? Then said Annas the scribe: Send 
officers, and thou wilt find the virgin with child. And the officers went away, and found it as he had said; 
and they brought her along with Joseph to the tribunal. And the priest said: Mary, why hast thou done 
this? and why hast thou brought thy soul low, and forgotten the Lord thy God? Thou that wast reared in 
the holy of holies, and that didst receive food from the hand of an angel, and didst hear the hymns, and 
didst dance before Him, why hast thou done this? And she wept bitterly, saying: As the Lord my God 
liveth, Iam pure before Him, and know not a man. And the priest said to Joseph: Why hast thou done this? 
And Joseph said: As the Lord liveth, Iam pure concerning her. Then said the priest: Bear not false witness, 
but speak the truth. Thou hast married her by stealth, and hast not revealed it to the sons of Israel, and 
hast not bowed thy head under the strong hand, that thy seed might be blessed. And Joseph was silent. 


16. And the priest said: Give up the virgin whom thou didst receive out of the temple of the Lord. And 
Joseph burst into tears. And the priest said: I will give you to drink of the water of the ordeal of the Lord, 
and He shall make manifest your sins in your eyes. And the priest took the water, and gave Joseph to drink 
and sent him away to the hill-country; and he returned unhurt. And he gave to Mary also to drink, and 
sent her away to the hill-country; and she returned unhurt. And all the people wondered that sin did not 
appear in them. And the priest said: If the Lord God has not made manifest your sins, neither do I judge 
you. And he sent them away. And Joseph took Mary, and went away to his own house, rejoicing and 
glorifying the God of Israel. 


17. And there was an order from the Emperor Augustus, that all in Bethlehem of Judaea should be 
enrolled. And Joseph said: I shall enrol my sons, but what shall I do with this maiden? How shall I enrol 


her? As my wife? Iam ashamed. As my daughter then? But all the sons of Israel know that she is not my 
daughter. The day of the Lord shall itself bring it to pass as the Lord will. And he saddled the ass, and set 
her upon it; and his son led it, and Joseph followed. And when they had come within three miles, Joseph 
turned and saw her sorrowful; and he said to himself: Likely that which is in her distresses her. And again 
Joseph turned and saw her laughing. And he said to her: Mary, how is it that I see in thy face at one time 
laughter, at another sorrow? And Mary said to Joseph: Because I see two peoples with my eyes; the one 
weeping and lamenting, and the other rejoicing and exulting. And they came into the middle of the road, 
and Mary said to him: Take me down from off the ass, for that which is in me presses to come forth. And 
he took her down from off the ass, and said to her: Whither shall I lead thee, and cover thy disgrace? for 
the place is desert. 


18. And he found a cave there, and led her into it; and leaving his two sons beside her, he went out to seek 
a widwife in the district of Bethlehem. 


And I Joseph was walking, and was not walking; and I looked up into the sky, and saw the sky astonished; 
and I looked up to the pole of the heavens, and saw it standing, and the birds of the air keeping still. And I 
looked down upon the earth, and saw a trough lying, and work-people reclining: and their hands were in 
the trough. And those that were eating did not eat, and those that were rising did not carry it up, and 
those that were conveying anything to their mouths did not convey it; but the faces of all were looking 
upwards. And I saw the sheep walking, and the sheep stood still; and the shepherd raised his hand to 
strike them, and his hand remained up. And I looked upon the current of the river, and I saw the mouths 
of the kids resting on the water and not drinking, and all things in a moment were driven from their 
course. 


19. And I saw a woman coming down from the hill-country, and she said to me: O man, whither art thou 
going? And I said: I am seeking an Hebrew midwife. And she answered and said unto me: Art thou of 
Israel? And I said to her: Yes. And she said: And who is it that is bringing forth in the cave? And I said: A 
woman betrothed to me. And she said to me: Is she not thy wife? And I said to her: It is Mary that was 
reared in the temple of the Lord, and I obtained her by lot as my wife. And yet she is not my wife, but has 
conceived of the Holy Spirit. 


And the widwife said to him: Is this true? And Joseph said to her: Come and see. And the midwife went 
away with him. And they stood in the place of the cave, and behold a luminous cloud overshadowed the 
cave. And the midwife said: My soul has been magnified this day, because mine eyes have seen strange 
things—because salvation has been brought forth to Israel. And immediately the cloud disappeared out of 
the cave, and a great light shone in the cave, so that the eyes could not bear it. And in a little that light 
gradually decreased, until the infant appeared, and went and took the breast from His mother Mary. And 
the midwife cried out, and said: This is a great day to me, because I have seen this strange sight. And the 
midwife went forth out of the cave, and Salome met her. And she said to her: Salome, Salome, I have a 
strange sight to relate to thee: a virgin has brought forth—a thing which her nature admits not of. Then 
said Salome: As the Lord my God liveth, unless I thrust in my finger, and search the parts, I will not 
believe that a virgin has brought forth. 


20. And the midwife went in, and said to Mary: Show thyself; for no small controversy has arisen about 
thee. And Salome put in her finger, and cried out, and said: Woe is me for mine iniquity and mine unbelief, 
because I have tempted the living God; and, behold, my hand is dropping off as if burned with fire. And 
she bent her knees before the Lord, saying: O God of my fathers, remember that I am the seed of 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob; do not make a show of me to the sons of Israel, but restore me to the 
poor; for Thou knowest, O Lord, that in Thy name I have performed my services, and that I have received 
my reward at Thy hand. And, behold, an angel of the Lord stood by her, saying to her: Salome, Salome, the 
Lord hath heard thee. Put thy hand to the infant, and carry it, and thou wilt have safety and joy. And 
Salome went and carried it, saying: I will worship Him, because a great King has been born to Israel. And, 
behold, Salome was immediately cured, and she went forth out of the cave justified. And behold a voice 
saying: Salome, Salome, tell not the strange things thou hast seen, until the child has come into 
Jerusalem. 


21. And, behold, Joseph was ready to go into Judaea. And there was a great commotion in Bethlehem of 
Judaea, for Magi came, saying: Where is he that is born king of the Jews? for we have seen his star in the 
east, and have come to worship him. And when Herod heard, he was much disturbed, and sent officers to 
the Magi. And he sent for the priests, and examined them, saying: How is it written about the Christ? 
where is He to be born? And they said: In Bethlehem of Judaea, for so it is written. And he sent them 
away. And he examined the Magi, saying to them: What sign have you seen in reference to the king that 
has been born? And the Magi said: We have seen a star of great size shining among these stars, and 
obscuring their light, so that the stars did not appear; and we thus knew that a king has been born to 
Israel, and we have come to worship him. And Herod said: Go and seek him; and if you find him, let me 
know, in order that I also may go and worship him. And the Magi went out. And, behold, the star which 
they had seen in the east went before them until they came to the cave, and it stood over the top of the 
cave. And the Magi saw the infant with His mother Mary; and they brought forth from their bag gold, and 
frankincense, and myrrh. And having been warned by the angel not to go into Judaea, they went into their 


own country by another road. 


22. And when Herod knew that he had been mocked by the Magi, in a rage he sent murderers, saying to 
them: Slay the children from two years old and under. And Mary, having heard that the children were 
being killed, was afraid, and took the infant and swaddled Him, and put Him into an ox-stall. And 
Elizabeth, having heard that they were searching for John, took him and went up into the hill-country, and 
kept looking where to conceal him. And there was no place of concealment. And Elizabeth, groaning with 
a loud voice, says: O mountain of God, receive mother and child. And immediately the mountain was cleft, 
and received her. And a light shone about them, for an angel of the Lord was with them, watching over 
them. 


23. And Herod searched for John, and sent officers to Zacharias, saying: Where hast thou hid thy son? And 
he, answering, said to them: I am the servant of God in holy things, and I sit constantly in the temple of 
the Lord: I do not know where my son is. And the officers went away, and reported all these things to 
Herod. And Herod was enraged, and said: His son is destined to be king over Israel. And he sent to him 
again, saying: Tell the truth; where is thy son? for thou knowest that thy life is in my hand. And Zacharias 
said: I am God’s martyr, if thou sheddest my blood; for the Lord will receive my spirit, because thou 
sheddest innocent blood at the vestibule of the temple of the Lord. And Zacharias was murdered about 
daybreak. And the sons of Israel did not know that he had been murdered. 


24. But at the hour of the salutation the priests went away, and Zacharias did not come forth to meet them 
with a blessing, according to his custom. And the priests stood waiting for Zacharias to salute him at the 
prayer, and to glorify the Most High. And he still delaying, they were all afraid. But one of them ventured 
to go in, and he saw clotted blood beside the altar; and he heard a voice saying: Zacharias has been 
murdered, and his blood shall not be wiped up until his avenger come. And hearing this saying, he was 
afraid, and went out and told it to the priests. And they ventured in, and saw what had happened; and the 
fretwork of the temple made a wailing noise, and they rent their clothes from the top even to the bottom. 
And they found not his body, but they found his blood turned into stone. And they were afraid, and went 
out and reported to the people that Zacharias had been murdered. And all the tribes of the people heard, 
and mourned, and lamented for him three days and three nights. And after the three days, the priests 
consulted as to whom they should put in his place; and the lot fell upon Simeon. For it was he who had 
been warned by the Holy Spirit that he should not see death until he should see the Christ in the flesh. 


And I James that wrote this history in Jerusalem, a commotion having arisen when Herod died, withdrew 
myself to the wilderness until the commotion in Jerusalem ceased, glorifying the Lord God, who had given 
me the gift and the wisdom to write this history. And grace shall be with them that fear our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to whom be glory to ages of ages. Amen. 


The Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew 


Here beginneth the book of the Birth of the Blessed Mary and the Infancy of the Saviour. Written in 
Hebrew by the Blessed Evangelist Matthew, and translated into Latin by the Blessed Presbyter Jerome. 


To their well-beloved brother Jerome the Presbyter, Bishops Cromatius and Heliodorus in the Lord, 
greeting. 


The birth of the Virgin Mary, and the nativity and infancy of our Lord Jesus Christ, we find in apocryphal 
books. But considering that in them many things contrary to our faith are written, we have believed that 
they ought all to be rejected, lest perchance we should transfer the joy of Christ to Antichrist. While, 
therefore, we were considering these things, there came holy men, Parmenius and Varinus, who said that 
your Holiness had found a Hebrew volume, written by the hand of the most blessed Evangelist Matthew, 
in which also the birth of the virgin mother herself, and the infancy of our Saviour, were written. And 
accordingly we entreat your affection by our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, to render it from the Hebrew into 
Latin, not so much for the attainment of those things which are the insignia of Christ, as for the exclusion 
of the craft of heretics, who, in order to teach bad doctrine, have mingled their own lies with the excellent 
nativity of Christ, that by the sweetness of life they might hide the bitterness of death. It will therefore 
become your purest piety, either to listen to us as your brethren entreating, or to let us have as bishops 
exacting, the debt of affection which you may deem due. 


Reply to Their Letter by Jerome. 


To my lords the holy and most blessed Bishops Cromatius and Heliodorus, Jerome, a humble servant of 
Christ, in the Lord greeting. 


He who digs in ground where he knows that there is gold, does not instantly snatch at whatever the 
uptorn trench may pour forth; but, before the stroke of the quivering spade raises aloft the glittering 
mass, he meanwhile lingers over the sods to turn them over and lift them up, and especially he who has 
not added to his gains. An arduous task is enjoined upon me, since what your Blessedness has 
commanded me, the holy Apostle and Evangelist Matthew himself did not write for the purpose of 
publishing. For if he had not done it somewhat secretly, he would have added it also to his Gospel which 
he published. But he composed this book in Hebrew; and so little did he publish it, that at this day the 
book written in Hebrew by his own hand is in the possession of very religious men, to whom in successive 
periods of time it has been handed down by those that were before them. And this book they never at any 
time gave to any one to translate. And so it came to pass, that when it was published by a disciple of 
Manichaeus named Leucius, who also wrote the falsely styled Acts of the Apostles, this book afforded 
matter, not of edification, but of perdition; and the opinion of the Synod in regard to it was according to its 
deserts, that the ears of the Church should not be open to it. Let the snapping of those that bark against 
us now cease; for we do not add this little book to the canonical writings, but we translate what was 
written by an Apostle and Evangelist, that we may disclose the falsehood of heresy. In this work, then, we 
obey the commands of pious bishops as well as oppose impious heretics. It is the love of Christ, therefore, 
which we fulfil, believing that they will assist us by their prayers, who through our obedience attain to a 
knowledge of the holy infancy of our Saviour. 


There is extant another letter to the same bishops, attributed to Jerome:— 


You ask me to let you know what I think of a book held by some to be about the nativity of St. Mary. And 
so I wish you to know that there is much in it that is false. For one Seleucus, who wrote the Sufferings of 
the Apostles, composed this book. But, just as he wrote what was true about their powers, and the 
miracles they worked, but said a great deal that was false about their doctrine; so here too he has 
invented many untruths out of his own head. I shall take care to render it word for word, exactly as it is in 
the Hebrew, since it is asserted that it was composed by the holy Evangelist Matthew, and written in 
Hebrew, and set at the head of his Gospel. Whether this be true or not, I leave to the author of the preface 
and the trustworthiness of the writer: as for myself, I pronounce them doubtful; I do not affirm that they 
are clearly false. But this I say freely—and I think none of the faithful will deny it—that, whether these 
stories be true or inventions, the sacred nativity of St. Mary was preceded by great miracles, and 
succeeded by the greatest; and so by those who believe that God can do these things, they can be believed 
and read without damaging their faith or imperilling their souls. In short, so far as I can, following the 
sense rather than the words of the writer, and sometimes walking in the same path, though not in the 
same footsteps, sometimes digressing a little, but still keeping the same road, I shall in this way keep by 
the style of the narrative, and shall say nothing that is not either written there, or might, following the 
same train of thought, have been written. 


CHAPTER 1 


In those days there was a man in Jerusalem, Joachim by name, of the tribe of Judah. He was the shepherd 
of his own sheep, fearing the Lord in integrity and singleness of heart. He had no other care than that of 
his herds, from the produce of which he supplied with food all that feared God, offering double gifts in the 
fear of God to all who laboured in doctrine, and who ministered unto Him. Therefore his lambs, and his 
sheep, and his wool, and all things whatsoever he possessed, he used to divide into three portions: one he 
gave to the orphans, the widows, the strangers, and the poor; the second to those that worshipped God; 
and the third he kept for himself and all his house. And as he did so, the Lord multiplied to him his herds, 
so that there was no man like him in the people of Israel. This now he began to do when he was fifteen 
years old. And at the age of twenty he took to wife Anna, the daughter of Achar, of his own tribe, that is, of 
the tribe of Judah, of the family of David. And though they had lived together for twenty years, he had by 
her neither sons nor daughters. 


CHAPTER 2 


And it happened that, in the time of the feast, among those who were offering incense to the Lord, 
Joachim stood getting ready his gifts in the sight of the Lord. And the priest, Ruben by name, coming to 
him, said: It is not lawful for thee to stand among those who are doing sacrifice to God, because God has 
not blessed thee so as to give thee seed in Israel. Being therefore put to shame in the sight of the people, 
he retired from the temple of the Lord weeping, and did not return to his house, but went to his flocks, 
taking with him his shepherds into the mountains to a far country, so that for five months his wife Anna 
could hear no tidings of him. And she prayed with tears, saying: O Lord, most mighty God of Israel, why 
hast Thou, seeing that already Thou hast not given me children, taken from me my husband also? Behold, 
now five months that I have not seen my husband; and I know not where he is tarrying; nor, if I knew him 
to be dead, could I bury him. And while she wept excessively, she entered into the court of His house; and 
she fell on her face in prayer, and poured out her supplications before the Lord. After this, rising from her 
prayer, and lifting her eyes to God, she saw a sparrow’s nest in a laurel tree, and uttered her voice to the 
Lord with groaning, and said: Lord God Almighty, who hast given offspring to every creature, to beasts 
wild and tame, to serpents, and birds, and fishes, and they all rejoice over their young ones, Thou hast 
shut out me alone from the gift of Thy benignity. For Thou, O God, knowest my heart, that from the 
beginning of my married life I have vowed that, if Thou, O God, shouldst give me son or daughter, I would 
offer them to Thee in Thy holy temple. And while she was thus speaking, suddenly an angel of the Lord 
appeared before her, saying: Be not afraid, Anna, for there is seed for thee in the decree of God; and all 
generations even to the end shall wonder at that which shall be born of thee. And when he had thus 
spoken, he vanished out of her sight. But she, in fear and dread because she had seen such a sight, and 
heard such words, at length went into her bed-chamber, and threw herself on the bed as if dead. And for a 
whole day and night she remained in great trembling and in prayer. And after these things she called to 
her her servant, and said to her: Dost thou see me deceived in my widowhood and in great perplexity, and 
hast thou been unwilling to come in to me? Then she, with a slight murmur, thus answered and said: If 
God hath shut up thy womb, and hath taken away thy husband from thee, what can I do for thee? And 
when Anna heard this, she lifted up her voice, and wept aloud. 


CHAPTER 3 


At the same time there appeared a young man on the mountains to Joachim while he was feeding his 
flocks, and said to him: Why dost thou not return to thy wife? And Joachim said: I have had her for twenty 
years, and it has not been the will of God to give me children by her. I have been driven with shame and 
reproach from the temple of the Lord: why should I go back to her, when I have been once cast off and 
utterly despised? Here then will I remain with my sheep; and so long as in this life God is willing to grant 
me light, I shall willingly, by the hands of my servants, bestow their portions upon the poor, and the 
orphans, and those that fear God. And when he had thus spoken, the young man said to him: I am an 
angel of the Lord, and I have to-day appeared to thy wife when she was weeping and praying, and have 
consoled her; and know that she has conceived a daughter from thy seed, and thou in thy ignorance of 
this hast left her. She will be in the temple of God, and the Holy Spirit shall abide in her; and her 
blessedness shall be greater than that of all the holy women, so that no one can say that any before her 
has been like her, or that any after her in this world will be so. Therefore go down from the mountains, 
and return to thy wife, whom thou wilt find with child. For God hath raised up seed in her, and for this 
thou wilt give God thanks; and her seed shall be blessed, and she herself shall be blessed, and shall be 
made the mother of eternal blessing. Then Joachim adored the angel, and said to him: If I have found 
favour in thy sight, sit for a little in my tent, and bless thy servant. And the angel said to him: Do not say 
servant, but fellow-servant; for we are the servants of one Master. But my food is invisible, and my drink 
cannot be seen by a mortal. Therefore thou oughtest not to ask me to enter thy tent; but if thou wast 
about to give me anything, offer it as a burnt-offering to the Lord. Then Joachim took a lamb without spot, 
and said to the angel: I should not have dared to offer a burnt-offering to the Lord, unless thy command 
had given me the priest’s right of offering. And the angel said to him: I should not have invited thee to 
offer unless I had known the will of the Lord. And when Joachim was offering the sacrifice to God, the 
angel and the odour of the sacrifice went together straight up to heaven with the smoke. 


Then Joachim, throwing himself on his face, lay in prayer from the sixth hour of the day even until 
evening. And his lads and hired servants who were with him saw him, and not knowing why he was lying 
down, thought that he was dead; and they came to him, and with difficulty raised him from the ground. 
And when he recounted to them the vision of the angel, they were struck with great fear and wonder, and 
advised him to accomplish the vision of the angel without delay, and to go back with all haste to his wife. 
And when Joachim was turning over in his mind whether he should go back or not, it happened that he 
was overpowered by a deep sleep; and, behold, the angel who had already appeared to him when awake, 
appeared to him in his sleep, saying: I am the angel appointed by God as thy guardian: go down with 
confidence, and return to Anna, because the deeds of mercy which thou and thy wife Anna have done have 
been told in the presence of the Most High; and to you will God give such fruit as no prophet or saint has 
ever had from the beginning, or ever will have. And when Joachim awoke out of his sleep, he called all his 
herdsmen to him, and told them his dream. And they worshipped the Lord, and said to him: See that thou 
no further despise the words of the angel. But rise and let us go hence, and return at a quiet pace, feeding 
our flocks. 


And when, after thirty days occupied in going back, they were now near at hand, behold, the angel of the 
Lord appeared to Anna, who was standing and praying, and said: Go to the gate which is called Golden, 
and meet thy husband in the way, for to-day he will come to thee. She therefore went towards him in haste 
with her maidens, and, praying to the Lord, she stood a long time in the gate waiting for him. And when 
she was wearied with long waiting, she lifted up her eyes and saw Joachim afar off coming with his flocks; 
and she ran to him and hung on his neck, giving thanks to God, and saying: I was a widow, and behold 
now I am not so: I was barren, and behold I have now conceived. And so they worshipped the Lord, and 
went into their own house. And when this was heard of, there was great joy among all their neighbours 
and acquaintances, so that the whole land of Israel congratulated them. 


CHAPTER 4 


After these things, her nine months being fulfilled, Anna brought forth a daughter, and called her Mary. 
And having weaned her in her third year, Joachim, and Anna his wife, went together to the temple of the 
Lord to offer sacrifices to God, and placed the infant, Mary by name, in the community of virgins, in which 
the virgins remained day and night praising God. And when she was put down before the doors of the 
temple, she went up the fifteen steps so swiftly, that she did not look back at all; nor did she, as children 
are wont to do, seek for her parents. Whereupon her parents, each of them anxiously seeking for the 
child, were both alike astonished, until they found her in the temple, and the priests of the temple 
themselves wondered. 


CHAPTER 5 


Then Anna, filled with the Holy Spirit, said before them all: The Lord Almighty, the God of Hosts, being 
mindful of His word, hath visited His people with a good and holy visitation, to bring down the hearts of 
the Gentiles who were rising against us, and turn them to Himself. He hath opened His ears to our 
prayers: He hath kept away from us the exulting of all our enemies. The barren hath become a mother, 
and hath brought forth exultation and gladness to Israel. Behold the gifts which I have brought to offer to 
my Lord, and mine enemies have not been able to hinder me. For God hath turned their hearts to me, and 
Himself hath given me everlasting joy. 


CHAPTER 6 


And Mary was held in admiration by all the people of Israel; and when she was three years old, she 
walked with a step so mature, she spoke so perfectly, and spent her time so assiduously in the praises of 
God, that all were astonished at her, and wondered; and she was not reckoned a young infant, but as it 
were a grown-up person of thirty years old. She was so constant in prayer, and her appearance was so 
beautiful and glorious, that scarcely any one could look into her face. And she occupied herself constantly 
with her wool-work, so that she in her tender years could do all that old women were not able to do. And 
this was the order that she had set for herself: From the morning to the third hour she remained in 
prayer; from the third to the ninth she was occupied with her weaving; and from the ninth she again 
applied herself to prayer. She did not retire from praying until there appeared to her the angel of the 
Lord, from whose hand she used to receive food; and thus she became more and more perfect in the work 
of God. Then, when the older virgins rested from the praises of God, she did not rest at all; so that in the 
praises and vigils of God none were found before her, no one more learned in the wisdom of the law of 
God, more lowly in humility, more elegant in singing, more perfect in all virtue. She was indeed stedfast, 
immoveable, unchangeable, and daily advancing to perfection. No one saw her angry, nor heard her 
speaking evil. All her speech was so full of grace, that her God was acknowledged to be in her tongue. She 
was always engaged in prayer and in searching the law, and she was anxious lest by any word of hers she 
should sin with regard to her companions. Then she was afraid lest in her laughter, or the sound of her 
beautiful voice, she should commit any fault, or lest, being elated, she should display any wrong-doing or 
haughtiness to one of her equals. She blessed God without intermission; and lest perchance, even in her 
salutation, she might cease from praising God; if any one saluted her, she used to answer by way of 


salutation: Thanks be to God. And from her the custom first began of men saying, Thanks be to God, when 
they saluted each other. She refreshed herself only with the food which she daily received from the hand 
of the angel; but the food which she obtained from the priests she divided among the poor. The angels of 
God were often seen speaking with her, and they most diligently obeyed her. If any one who was unwell 
touched her, the same hour he went home cured. 


CHAPTER 7 


Then Abiathar the priest offered gifts without end to the high priests, in order that he might obtain her as 
wife to his son. But Mary forbade them, saying: It cannot be that I should know a man, or that a man 
should know me. For all the priests and all her relations kept saying to her: God is worshipped in children 
and adored in posterity, as has always happened among the sons of Israel. But Mary answered and said 
unto them: God is worshipped in chastity, as is proved first of all. For before Abel there was none 
righteous among men, and he by his offerings pleased God, and was without mercy slain by him who 
displeased Him. Two crowns, therefore, he received—of oblation and of virginity, because in his flesh 
there was no pollution. Elias also, when he was in the flesh, was taken up in the flesh, because he kept his 
flesh unspotted. Now I, from my infancy in the temple of God, have learned that virginity can be 
sufficiently dear to God. And so, because I can offer what is dear to God, I have resolved in my heart that I 
should not know a man at all. 


CHAPTER 8 


Now it came to pass, when she was fourteen years old, and on this account there was occasion for the 
Pharisees’ saying that it was now a custom that no woman of that age should abide in the temple of God, 
they fell upon the plan of sending a herald through all the tribes of Israel, that on the third day all should 
come together into the temple of the Lord. And when all the people had come together, Abiathar the high 
priest rose, and mounted on a higher step, that he might be seen and heard by all the people; and when 
great silence had been obtained, he said: Hear me, O sons of Israel, and receive my words into your ears. 
Ever since this temple was built by Solomon, there have been in it virgins, the daughters of kings and the 
daughters of prophets, and of high priests and priests; and they were great, and worthy of admiration. But 
when they came to the proper age they were given in marriage, and followed the course of their mothers 
before them, and were pleasing to God. But a new order of life has been found out by Mary alone, who 
promises that she will remain a virgin to God. Wherefore it seems to me, that through our inquiry and the 
answer of God we should try to ascertain to whose keeping she ought to be entrusted. Then these words 
found favour with all the synagogue. And the lot was cast by the priests upon the twelve tribes, and the lot 
fell upon the tribe of Judah. And the priest said: To-morrow let every one who has no wife come, and bring 
his rod in his hand. Whence it happened that Joseph brought his rod along with the young men. And the 
rods having been handed over to the high priest, he offered a sacrifice to the Lord God, and inquired of 
the Lord. And the Lord said to him: Put all their rods into the holy of holies of God, and let them remain 
there, and order them to come to thee on the morrow to get back their rods; and the man from the point 
of whose rod a dove shall come forth, and fly towards heaven, and in whose hand the rod, when given 
back, shall exhibit this sign, to him let Mary be delivered to be kept. 


On the following day, then, all having assembled early, and an incense-offering having been made, the 
high priest went into the holy of holies, and brought forth the rods. And when he had distributed the rods, 
and the dove came forth out of none of them, the high priest put on the twelve bells and the sacerdotal 
robe; and entering into the holy of holies, he there made a burnt-offering, and poured forth a prayer. And 
the angel of the Lord appeared to him, saying: There is here the shortest rod, of which thou hast made no 
account: thou didst bring it in with the rest, but didst not take it out with them. When thou hast taken it 
out, and hast given it him whose it is, in it will appear the sign of which I spoke to thee. Now that was 
Joseph’s rod; and because he was an old man, he had been cast off, as it were, that he might not receive 
her, but neither did he himself wish to ask back his rod. And when he was humbly standing last of all, the 
high priest cried out to him with a loud voice, saying: Come, Joseph, and receive thy rod; for we are 
waiting for thee. And Joseph came up trembling, because the high priest had called him with a very loud 
voice. But as soon as he stretched forth his hand, and laid hold of his rod, immediately from the top of it 
came forth a dove whiter than snow, beautiful exceedingly, which, after long flying about the roofs of the 
temple, at length flew towards the heavens. Then all the people congratulated the old man, saying: Thou 
hast been made blessed in thine old age, O father Joseph, seeing that God hath shown thee to be fit to 
receive Mary. And the priests having said to him, Take her, because of all the tribe of Judah thou alone 
hast been chosen by God; Joseph began bashfully to address them, saying: I am an old man, and have 
children; why do you hand over to me this infant, who is younger than my grandsons? Then Abiathar the 
high priest said to him: Remember, Joseph, how Dathan and Abiron and Core perished, because they 
despised the will of God. So will it happen to thee, if thou despise this which is commanded thee by God. 
Joseph answered him: I indeed do not despise the will of God; but I shall be her guardian until I can 
ascertain concerning the will of God, as to which of my sons can have her as his wife. Let some virgins of 
her companions, with whom she may meanwhile spend her time, be given for a consolation to her. 
Abiathar the high priest answered and said: Five virgins indeed shall be given her for consolation, until 
the appointed day come in which thou mayst receive her; for to no other can she be joined in marriage. 


Then Joseph received Mary, with the other five virgins who were to be with her in Joseph’s house. These 
virgins were Rebecca, Sephora, Susanna, Abigea, and Cael; to whom the high priest gave the silk, and the 
blue, and the fine linen, and the scarlet, and the purple, and the fine flax. For they cast lots among 
themselves what each virgin should do, and the purple for the veil of the temple of the Lord fell to the lot 
of Mary. And when she had got it, those virgins said to her: Since thou art the last, and humble, and 
younger than all, thou hast deserved to receive and obtain the purple. And thus saying, as it were in 
words of annoyance, they began to call her queen of virgins. While, however, they were so doing, the 
angel of the Lord appeared in the midst of them, saying: These words shall not have been uttered by way 
of annoyance, but prophesied as a prophecy most true. They trembled, therefore, at the sight of the angel, 
and at his words, and asked her to pardon them, and pray for them. 


CHAPTER 9 


And on the second day, while Mary was at the fountain to fill her pitcher, the angel of the Lord appeared 
to her, saying: Blessed art thou, Mary; for in thy womb thou hast prepared an habitation for the Lord. For, 
lo, the light from heaven shall come and dwell in thee, and by means of thee will shine over the whole 
world. 


Again, on the third day, while she was working at the purple with her fingers, there entered a young man 
of ineffable beauty. And when Mary saw him, she exceedingly feared and trembled. And he said to her: 
Hail, Mary, full of grace; the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of 
thy womb. And when she heard these words, she trembled, and was exceedingly afraid. Then the angel of 
the Lord added: Fear not, Mary; for thou hast found favour with God: Behold, thou shalt conceive in thy 
womb, and shalt bring forth a King, who fills not only the earth, but the heaven, and who reigns from 
generation to generation. 


CHAPTER 10 


While these things were doing, Joseph was occupied with his work, house-building, in the districts by the 
sea-shore; for he was a carpenter. And after nine months he came back to his house, and found Mary 
pregnant. Wherefore, being in the utmost distress, he trembled and cried out, saying: O Lord God, receive 
my spirit; for it is better for me to die than to live any longer. And the virgins who were with Mary said to 
him: Joseph, what art thou saying? We know that no man has touched her; we can testify that she is stilla 
virgin, and untouched. We have watched over her; always has she continued with us in prayer; daily do 
the angels of God speak with her; daily does she receive food from the hand of the Lord. We know not how 
it is possible that there can be any sin in her. But if thou wishest us to tell thee what we suspect, nobody 
but the angel of the Lord has made her pregnant. Then said Joseph: Why do you mislead me, to believe 
that an angel of the Lord has made her pregnant? But it is possible that some one has pretended to be an 
angel of the Lord, and has beguiled her. And thus speaking, he wept, and said: With what face shall I look 
at the temple of the Lord, or with what face shall I see the priests of God? What am I to do? And thus 
saying, he thought that he would flee, and send her away. 


CHAPTER 11 


And when he was thinking of rising up and hiding himself, and dwelling in secret, behold, on that very 
night, the angel of the Lord appeared to him in sleep, saying: Joseph, thou son of David, fear not; receive 
Mary as thy wife: for that which is in her womb is of the Holy Spirit. And she shall bring forth a son, and 
His name shall be called Jesus, for He will save His people from their sins. And Joseph, rising from his 
sleep, gave thanks to God, and spoke to Mary and the virgins who were with her, and told them his vision. 
And he was comforted about Mary, saying: I have sinned, in that I suspected thee at all. 


CHAPTER 12 


After these things there arose a great report that Mary was with child. And Joseph was seized by the 
officers of the temple, and brought along with Mary to the high priest. And he with the priests began to 
reproach him, and to say: Why hast thou beguiled so great and so glorious a virgin, who was fed like a 
dove in the temple by the angels of God, who never wished either to see or to have a man, who had the 
most excellent knowledge of the law of God? If thou hadst not done violence to her, she would still have 
remained in her virginity. And Joseph vowed, and swore that he had never touched her at all. And Abiathar 
the high priest answered him: As the Lord liveth, I will give thee to drink of the water of drinking of the 
Lord, and immediately thy sin will appear. 


Then was assembled a multitude of people which could not be numbered, and Mary was brought to the 
temple. And the priests, and her relatives, and her parents wept, and said to Mary: Confess to the priests 
thy sin, thou that wast like a dove in the temple of God, and didst receive food from the hands of an angel. 
And again Joseph was summoned to the altar, and the water of drinking of the Lord was given him to 
drink. And when any one that had lied drank this water, and walked seven times round the altar, God used 
to show some sign in his face. When, therefore, Joseph had drunk in safety, and had walked round the 


altar seven times, no sign of sin appeared in him. Then all the priests, and the officers, and the people 
justified him, saying: Blessed art thou, seeing that no charge has been found good against thee. And they 
summoned Mary, and said: And what excuse canst thou have? or what greater sign can appear in thee 
than the conception of thy womb, which betrays thee? This only we require of thee, that since Joseph is 
pure regarding thee, thou confess who it is that has beguiled thee. For it is better that thy confession 
should betray thee, than that the wrath of God should set a mark on thy face, and expose thee in the midst 
of the people. Then Mary said, stedfastly and without trembling: O Lord God, King over all, who knowest 
all secrets, if there be any pollution in me, or any sin, or any evil desires, or unchastity, expose me in the 
sight of all the people, and make me an example of punishment to all. Thus saying, she went up to the 
altar of the Lord boldly, and drank the water of drinking, and walked round the altar seven times, and no 
spot was found in her. 


And when all the people were in the utmost astonishment, seeing that she was with child, and that no sign 
had appeared in her face, they began to be disturbed among themselves by conflicting statements: some 
said that she was holy and unspotted, others that she was wicked and defiled. Then Mary, seeing that she 
was still suspected by the people, and that on that account she did not seem to them to be wholly cleared, 
said in the hearing of all, with a loud voice, As the Lord Adonai liveth, the Lord of Hosts before whom I 
stand, I have not known man; but I am known by Him to whom from my earliest years I have devoted 
myself. And this vow I made to my God from my infancy, that I should remain unspotted in Him who 
created me, and I trust that I shall so live to Him alone, and serve Him alone; and in Him, as long as I 
shall live, will I remain unpolluted. Then they all began to kiss her feet and to embrace her knees, asking 
her to pardon them for their wicked suspicions. And she was led down to her house with exultation and 
joy by the people, and the priests, and all the virgins. And they cried out, and said: Blessed be the name of 
the Lord for ever, because He hath manifested thy holiness to all His people Israel. 


CHAPTER 13 


And it came to pass some little time after, that an enrolment was made according to the edict of Caesar 
Augustus, that all the world was to be enrolled, each man in his native place. This enrolment was made by 
Cyrinus, the governor of Syria. It was necessary, therefore, that Joseph should enrol with the blessed 
Mary in Bethlehem, because to it they belonged, being of the tribe of Judah, and of the house and family 
of David. When, therefore, Joseph and the blessed Mary were going along the road which leads to 
Bethlehem, Mary said to Joseph: I see two peoples before me, the one weeping, and the other rejoicing. 
And Joseph answered: Sit still on thy beast, and do not speak superfluous words. Then there appeared 
before them a beautiful boy, clothed in white raiment, who said to Joseph: Why didst thou say that the 
words which Mary spoke about the two peoples were superfluous? For she saw the people of the Jews 
weeping, because they have departed from their God; and the people of the Gentiles rejoicing, because 
they have now been added and made near to the Lord, according to that which He promised to our fathers 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob: for the time is at hand when in the seed of Abraham all nations shall be 
blessed. 


And when he had thus said, the angel ordered the beast to stand, for the time when she should bring forth 
was at hand; and he commanded the blessed Mary to come down off the animal, and go into a recess 
under a cavern, in which there never was light, but always darkness, because the light of day could not 
reach it. And when the blessed Mary had gone into it, it began to shine with as much brightness as if it 
were the sixth hour of the day. The light from God so shone in the cave, that neither by day nor night was 
light wanting as long as the blessed Mary was there. And there she brought forth a son, and the angels 
surrounded Him when He was being born. And as soon as He was born, He stood upon His feet, and the 
angels adored Him, saying: Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of good pleasure. Now, 
when the birth of the Lord was at hand, Joseph had gone away to seek midwives. And when he had found 
them, he returned to the cave, and found with Mary the infant which she had brought forth. And Joseph 
said to the blessed Mary: I have brought thee two midwives—Zelomi and Salome; and they are standing 
outside before the entrance to the cave, not daring to come in hither, because of the exceeding brightness. 
And when the blessed Mary heard this, she smiled; and Joseph said to her: Do not smile; but prudently 
allow them to visit thee, in case thou shouldst require them for thy cure. Then she ordered them to enter. 
And when Zelomi had come in, Salome having stayed without, Zelomi said to Mary: Allow me to touch 
thee. And when she had permitted her to make an examination, the midwife cried out with a loud voice, 
and said: Lord, Lord Almighty, mercy on us! It has never been heard or thought of, that any one should 
have her breasts full of milk, and that the birth of a son should show his mother to be a virgin. But there 
has been no spilling of blood in his birth, no pain in bringing him forth. A virgin has conceived, a virgin 
has brought forth, and a virgin she remains. And hearing these words, Salome said: Allow me to handle 
thee, and prove whether Zelomi have spoken the truth. And the blessed Mary allowed her to handle her. 
And when she had withdrawn her hand from handling her, it dried up, and through excess of pain she 
began to weep bitterly, and to be in great distress, crying out, and saying: O Lord God, Thou knowest that 
I have always feared Thee, and that without recompense I have cared for all the poor; I have taken 
nothing from the widow and the orphan, and the needy have I not sent empty away. And, behold, I am 
made wretched because of mine unbelief, since without a cause I wished to try Thy virgin. 


And while she was thus speaking, there stood by her a young man in shining garments, saying: Go to the 


child, and adore Him, and touch Him with thy hand, and He will heal thee, because He is the Saviour of 
the world, and of all that hope in Him. And she went to the child with haste, and adored Him, and touched 
the fringe of the cloths in which He was wrapped, and instantly her hand was cured. And going forth, she 
began to cry aloud, and to tell the wonderful things which she had seen, and which she had suffered, and 
how she had been cured; so that many through her statements believed. 


And some shepherds also affirmed that they had seen angels singing a hymn at midnight, praising and 
blessing the God of heaven, and saying: There has been born the Saviour of all, who is Christ the Lord, in 
whom salvation shall be brought back to Israel. 


Moreover, a great star, larger than any that had been seen since the beginning of the world, shone over 
the cave from the evening till the morning. And the prophets who were in Jerusalem said that this star 
pointed out the birth of Christ, who should restore the promise not only to Israel, but to all nations. 


CHAPTER 14 


And on the third day after the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ, the most blessed Mary went forth out of the 
cave, and entering a stable, placed the child in the stall, and the ox and the ass adored Him. Then was 
fulfilled that which was said by Isaiah the prophet, saying: The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib. The very animals, therefore, the ox and the ass, having Him in their midst, incessantly 
adored Him. Then was fulfilled that which was said by Abacuc the prophet, saying: Between two animals 
thou art made manifest. In the same place Joseph remained with Mary three days. 


CHAPTER 15 


And on the sixth day they entered Bethlehem, where they spent the seventh day. And on the eighth day 
they circumcised the child, and called His name Jesus; for so He was called by the angel before He was 
conceived in the womb. Now, after the days of the purification of Mary were fulfilled according to the law 
of Moses, then Joseph took the infant to the temple of the Lord. And when the infant had received 
parhithomus,—parhithomus, that is, circumcision—they offered for Him a pair of turtle-doves, or two 
young pigeons. 


Now there was in the temple a man of God, perfect and just, whose name was Symeon, a hundred and 
twelve years old. He had received the answer from the Lord, that he should not taste of death till he had 
seen Christ, the Son of God, living in the flesh. And having seen the child, he cried out with a loud voice, 
saying: God hath visited His people, and the Lord hath fulfilled His promise. And he made haste, and 
adored Him. And after this he took Him up into his cloak and kissed His feet, and said: Lord, now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace, according to Thy word: for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation, which 
Thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples, to be a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of Thy 
people Israel. 


There was also in the temple of the Lord, Anna, a prophetess, the daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of 
Asher, who had lived with her husband seven years from her virginity; and she had now been a widow 
eighty-four years. And she never left the temple of the Lord, but spent her time in fasting and prayer. She 
also likewise adored the child, saying: In Him is the redemption of the world. 


CHAPTER 16 


And when the second year was past, Magi came from the east to Jerusalem, bringing great gifts. And they 
made strict inquiry of the Jews, saying: Where is the king who has been born to you? for we have seen his 
star in the east, and have come to worship him. And word of this came to King Herod, and so alarmed him 
that he called together the scribes and the Pharisees, and the teachers of the people, asking of them 
where the prophets had foretold that Christ should be born. And they said: In Bethlehem of Judah. For it is 
written: And thou Bethelehem, in the land of Judah, art by no means the least among the princes of Judah; 
for out of thee shall come forth a Leader who shall rule my people Israel. Then King Herod summoned the 
magi to him, and strictly inquired of them when the star appeared to them. Then, sending them to 
Bethlehem, he said: Go and make strict inquiry about the child; and when ye have found him, bring me 
word again, that I may come and worship him also. And while the magi were going on their way, there 
appeared to them the star, which was, as it were, a guide to them, going before them until they came to 
where the child was. And when the magi saw the star, they rejoiced with great joy; and going into the 
house, they saw the child Jesus sitting in His mother’s lap. Then they opened their treasures, and 
presented great gifts to the blessed Mary and Joseph. And to the child Himself they offered each of them a 
piece of gold. And likewise one gave gold, another frankincense, and the third myrrh. And when they were 
going to return to King Herod, they were warned by an angel in their sleep not to go back to Herod; and 
they returned to their own country by another road. 


CHAPTER 17 


And when Herod saw that he had been made sport of by the magi, his heart swelled with rage, and he 
sent through all the roads, wishing to seize them and put them to death. But when he could not find them 
at all, he sent anew to Bethlehem and all its borders, and slew all the male children whom he found of two 
years old and under, according to the time that he had ascertained from the magi. 


Now the day before this was done Joseph was warned in his sleep by the angel of the Lord, who said to 
him: Take Mary and the child, and go into Egypt by the way of the desert. And Joseph went according to 
the saying of the angel. 


CHAPTER 18 


And having come to a certain cave, and wishing to rest in it, the blessed Mary dismounted from her beast, 
and sat down with the child Jesus in her bosom. And there were with Joseph three boys, and with Mary a 
girl, going on the journey along with them. And, lo, suddenly there came forth from the cave many 
dragons; and when the children saw them, they cried out in great terror. Then Jesus went down from the 
bosom of His mother, and stood on His feet before the dragons; and they adored Jesus, and thereafter 
retired. Then was fulfilled that which was said by David the prophet, saying: Praise the Lord from the 
earth, ye dragons; ye dragons, and all ye deeps. And the young child Jesus, walking before them, 
commanded them to hurt no man. But Mary and Joseph were very much afraid lest the child should be 
hurt by the dragons. And Jesus said to them: Do not be afraid, and do not consider me to be a little child; 
for Iam and always have been perfect; and all the beasts of the forest must needs be tame before me. 


CHAPTER 19 


Lions and panthers adored Him likewise, and accompanied them in the desert. Wherever Joseph and the 
blessed Mary went, they went before them showing them the way, and bowing their heads; and showing 
their submission by wagging their tails, they adored Him with great reverence. Now at first, when Mary 
saw the lions and the panthers, and various kinds of wild beasts, coming about them, she was very much 
afraid. But the infant Jesus looked into her face with a joyful countenance, and said: Be not afraid, mother; 
for they come not to do thee harm, but they make haste to serve both thee and me. With these words He 
drove all fear from her heart. And the lions kept walking with them, and with the oxen, and the asses, and 
the beasts of burden which carried their baggage, and did not hurt a single one of them, though they kept 
beside them; but they were tame among the sheep and the rams which they had brought with them from 
Judaea, and which they had with them. They walked among wolves, and feared nothing; and no one of 
them was hurt by another. Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by the prophet: Wolves shall feed 
with lambs; the lion and the ox shall eat straw together. There were together two oxen drawing a waggon 
with provision for the journey, and the lions directed them in their path. 


CHAPTER 20 


And it came to pass on the third day of their journey, while they were walking, that the blessed Mary was 
fatigued by the excessive heat of the sun in the desert; and seeing a palm tree, she said to Joseph: Let me 
rest a little under the shade of this tree. Joseph therefore made haste, and led her to the palm, and made 
her come down from her beast. And as the blessed Mary was sitting there, she looked up to the foliage of 
the palm, and saw it full of fruit, and said to Joseph: I wish it were possible to get some of the fruit of this 
palm. And Joseph said to her: I wonder that thou sayest this, when thou seest how high the palm tree is; 
and that thou thinkest of eating of its fruit. I am thinking more of the want of water, because the skins are 
now empty, and we have none wherewith to refresh ourselves and our cattle. Then the child Jesus, with a 
joyful countenance, reposing in the bosom of His mother, said to the palm: O tree, bend thy branches, and 
refresh my mother with thy fruit. And immediately at these words the palm bent its top down to the very 
feet of the blessed Mary; and they gathered from it fruit, with which they were all refreshed. And after 
they had gathered all its fruit, it remained bent down, waiting the order to rise from Him who had 
commanded it to stoop. Then Jesus said to it: Raise thyself, O palm tree, and be strong, and be the 
companion of my trees, which are in the paradise of my Father; and open from thy roots a vein of water 
which has been hid in the earth, and let the waters flow, so that we may be satisfied from thee. And it rose 
up immediately, and at its root there began to come forth a spring of water exceedingly clear and cool and 
sparkling. And when they saw the spring of water, they rejoiced with great joy, and were satisfied, 
themselves and all their cattle and their beasts. Wherefore they gave thanks to God. 


CHAPTER 21 


And on the day after, when they were setting out thence, and in the hour in which they began their 
journey, Jesus turned to the palm, and said: This privilege I give thee, O palm tree, that one of thy 
branches be carried away by my angels, and planted in the paradise of my Father. And this blessing I will 
confer upon thee, that it shall be said of all who conquer in any contest, You have attained the palm of 
victory. And while He was thus speaking, behold, an angel of the Lord appeared, and stood upon the palm 
tree; and taking off one of its branches, flew to heaven with the branch in his hand. And when they saw 


this, they fell on their faces, and became as it were dead. And Jesus said to them: Why are your hearts 
possessed with fear? Do you not know that this palm, which I have caused to be transferred to paradise, 
shall be prepared for all the saints in the place of delights, as it has been prepared for us in this place of 
the wilderness? And they were filled with joy; and being strengthened, they all rose up. 


CHAPTER 22 


After this, while they were going on their journey, Joseph said to Jesus: Lord, it is a boiling heat; if it 
please Thee, let us go by the sea-shore, that we may be able to rest in the cities on the coast. Jesus said to 
him: Fear not, Joseph; I will shorten the way for you, so that what you would have taken thirty days to go 
over, you shall accomplish in this one day. And while they were thus speaking, behold, they looked 
forward, and began to see the mountains and cities of Egypt. 


And rejoicing and exulting, they came into the regions of Hermopolis, and entered into a certain city of 
Egypt which is called Sotinen; and because they knew no one there from whom they could ask hospitality, 
they went into a temple which was called the Capitol of Egypt. And in this temple there had been set up 
three hundred and fifty-five idols, to each of which on its own day divine honours and sacred rites were 
paid. For the Egyptians belonging to the same city entered the Capitol, in which the priests told them how 
many sacrifices were offered each day, according to the honour in which the god was held. 


CHAPTER 23 


And it came to pass, when the most blessed Mary went into the temple with the little child, that all the 
idols prostrated themselves on the ground, so that all of them were lying on their faces shattered and 
broken to pieces; and thus they plainly showed that they were nothing. Then was fulfilled that which was 
said by the prophet Isaiah: Behold, the Lord will come upon a swift cloud, and will enter Egypt, and all the 
handiwork of the Egyptians shall be moved at His presence. 


CHAPTER 24 


Then Affrodosius, that governor of the city, when news of this was brought to him, went to the temple with 
all his army. And the priests of the temple, when they saw Affrodosius with all his army coming into the 
temple, thought that he was making haste only to see vengeance taken on those on whose account the 
gods had fallen down. But when he came into the temple, and saw all the gods lying prostrate on their 
faces, he went up to the blessed Mary, who was carrying the Lord in her bosom, and adored Him, and said 
to all his army and all his friends: Unless this were the God of our gods, our gods would not have fallen on 
their faces before Him; nor would they be lying prostrate in His presence: wherefore they silently confess 
that He is their Lord. Unless we, therefore, take care to do what we have seen our gods doing, we may 
run the risk of His anger, and all come to destruction, even as it happened to Pharaoh king of the 
Egyptians, who, not believing in powers so mighty, was drowned in the sea, with all his army. Then all the 
people of that same city believed in the Lord God through Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER 25 


After no long time the angel said to Joseph: Return to the land of Judah, for they are dead who sought the 
child’s life. 


CHAPTER 26 


And it came to pass, after Jesus had returned out of Egypt, when He was in Galilee, and entering on the 
fourth year of His age, that on a Sabbath-day He was playing with some children at the bed of the Jordan. 
And as He sat there, Jesus made to Himself seven pools of clay, and to each of them He made passages, 
through which at His command He brought water from the torrent into the pool, and took it back again. 
Then one of those children, a son of the devil, moved with envy, shut the passages which supplied the 
pools with water, and overthrew what Jesus had built up. Then said Jesus to him: Woe unto thee, thou son 
of death, thou son of Satan! Dost thou destroy the works which I have wrought? And immediately he who 
had done this died. Then with great uproar the parents of the dead boy cried out against Mary and Joseph, 
saying to them: Your son has cursed our son, and he is dead. And when Joseph and Mary heard this, they 
came forthwith to Jesus, on account of the outcry of the parents of the boy, and the gathering together of 
the Jews. But Joseph said privately to Mary: I dare not speak to Him; but do thou admonish Him, and say: 
Why hast Thou raised against us the hatred of the people; and why must the troublesome hatred of men 
be borne by us? And His mother having come to Him, asked Him, saying: My Lord, what was it that he did 
to bring about his death? And He said: He deserved death, because he scattered the works that I had 
made. Then His mother asked Him, saying: Do not so, my Lord, because all men rise up against us. But 
He, not wishing to grieve His mother, with His right foot kicked the hinder parts of the dead boy, and said 
to him: Rise, thou son of iniquity for thou art not worthy to enter into the rest of my Father, because thou 
didst destroy the works which I had made. Then he who had been dead rose up, and went away. And 


Jesus, by the word of His power, brought water into the pools by the aqueduct. 


CHAPTER 27 


And it came to pass, after these things, that in the sight of all Jesus took clay from the pools which He had 
made, and of it made twelve sparrows. And it was the Sabbath when Jesus did this, and there were very 
many children with Him. When, therefore, one of the Jews had seen Him doing this, he said to Joseph: 
Joseph, dost thou not see the child Jesus working on the Sabbath at what it is not lawful for him to do? for 
he has made twelve sparrows of clay. And when Joseph heard this, he reproved him, saying: Wherefore 
doest thou on the Sabbath such things as are not lawful for us to do? And when Jesus heard Joseph, He 
struck His hands together, and said to His sparrows: Fly! And at the voice of His command they began to 
fly. And in the sight and hearing of all that stood by, He said to the birds: Go and fly through the earth, and 
through all the world, and live. And when those that were there saw such miracles, they were filled with 
great astonishment. And some praised and admired Him, but others reviled Him. And certain of them 
went away to the chief priests and the heads of the Pharisees, and reported to them that Jesus the son of 
Joseph had done great signs and miracles in the sight of all the people of Israel. And this was reported in 
the twelve tribes of Israel. 


CHAPTER 28 


And again the son of Annas, a priest of the temple, who had come with Joseph, holding his rod in his hand 
in the sight of all, with great fury broke down the dams which Jesus had made with His own hands, and let 
out the water which He had collected in them from the torrent. Moreover, he shut the aqueduct by which 
the water came in, and then broke it down. And when Jesus saw this, He said to that boy who had 
destroyed His dams: O most wicked seed of iniquity! O son of death! O workshop of Satan! verily the fruit 
of thy seed shall be without strength, and thy roots without moisture, and thy branches withered, bearing 
no fruit. And immediately, in the sight of all, the boy withered away, and died. 


CHAPTER 29 


Then Joseph trembled, and took hold of Jesus, and went with Him to his own house, and His mother with 
Him. And, behold, suddenly from the opposite direction a boy, also a worker of iniquity, ran up and came 
against the shoulder of Jesus, wishing to make sport of Him, or to hurt Him, if he could. And Jesus said to 
him: Thou shalt not go back safe and sound from the way that thou goest. And immediately he fell down, 
and died. And the parents of the dead boy, who had seen what happened, cried out, saying: Where does 
this child come from? It is manifest that every word that he says is true; and it is often accomplished 
before he speaks. And the parents of the dead boy came to Joseph, and said to him: Take away that Jesus 
from this place, for he cannot live with us in this town; or at least teach him to bless, and not to curse. 
And Joseph came up to Jesus, and admonished Him, saying: Why doest thou such things? For already 
many are in grief and against thee, and hate us on thy account, and we endure the reproaches of men 
because of thee. And Jesus answered and said unto Joseph: No one is a wise son but he whom his father 
hath taught, according to the knowledge of this time; and a father’s curse can hurt none but evil-doers. 
Then they came together against Jesus, and accused him to Joseph. When Joseph saw this, he was in great 
terror, fearing the violence and uproar of the people of Israel. And the same hour Jesus seized the dead 
boy by the ear, and lifted him up from the earth in the sight of all: and they saw Jesus speaking to him like 
a father to his son. And his spirit came back to him, and he revived. And all of them wondered. 


CHAPTER 30 


Now a certain Jewish schoolmaster named Zachyas heard Jesus thus speaking; and seeing that He could 
not be overcome, from knowing the power that was in Him, he became angry, and began rudely and 
foolishly, and without fear, to speak against Joseph. And he said: Dost thou not wish to entrust me with thy 
son, that he may be instructed in human learning and in reverence? But I see that Mary and thyself have 
more regard for your son than for what the elders of the people of Israel say against him. You should have 
given more honour to us, the elders of the whole church of Israel, both that he might be on terms of 
mutual affection with the children, and that among us he might be instructed in Jewish learning. Joseph, 
on the other hand, said to him: And is there any one who can keep this child, and teach him? But if thou 
canst keep him and teach him, we by no means hinder him from being taught by thee those things which 
are learned by all. And Jesus, having heard what Zachyas had said, answered and said unto him: The 
precepts of the law which thou hast just spoken of, and all the things that thou hast named, must be kept 
by those who are instructed in human learning; but I am a stranger to your law-courts, because I have no 
father after the flesh. Thou who readest the law, and art learned in it, abidest in the law; but I was before 
the law. But since thou thinkest that no one is equal to thee in learning, thou shalt be taught by me, that 
no other can teach anything but those things which thou hast named. But he alone can who is worthy. For 
when I shall be exalted on earth, I will cause to cease all mention of your genealogy. For thou knowest not 
when thou wast born: I alone know when you were born, and how long your life on earth will be. Then all 
who heard these words were struck with astonishment, and cried out: Oh! oh! oh! this marvellously great 


and wonderful mystery. Never have we heard the like! Never has it been heard from any one else, nor has 
it been said or at any time heard by the prophets, or the Pharisees, or the scribes. We know whence he is 
sprung, and he is scarcely five years old; and whence does he speak these words? The Pharisees 
answered: We have never heard such words spoken by any other child so young. And Jesus answered and 
said unto them: At this do ye wonder, that such things are said by a child? Why, then, do ye not believe me 
in those things which I have said to you? And you all wonder because I said to you that I know when you 
were born. I will tell you greater things, that you may wonder more. I have seen Abraham, whom you call 
your father, and have spoken with him; and he has seen me. And when they heard this they held their 
tongues, nor did any of them dare to speak. And Jesus said to them: I have been among you with children, 
and you have not known me; I have spoken to you as to wise men, and you have not understood my words; 
because you are younger than I am, and of little faith. 


CHAPTER 31 


A second time the master Zachyas, doctor of the law, said to Joseph and Mary: Give me the boy, and I shall 
hand him over to master Levi, who shall teach him his letters and instruct him. Then Joseph and Mary, 
soothing Jesus, took Him to the schools, that He might be taught His letters by old Levi. And as soon as 
He went in He held His tongue. And the master Levi said one letter to Jesus, and, beginning from the first 
letter Aleph, said to Him: Answer. But Jesus was silent, and answered nothing. Wherefore the preceptor 
Levi was angry, and seized his storax-tree rod, and struck Him on the head. And Jesus said to the teacher 
Levi: Why dost thou strike me? Thou shalt know in truth, that He who is struck can teach him who strikes 
Him more than He can be taught by him. For I can teach you those very things that you are saying. But all 
these are blind who speak and hear, like sounding brass or tinkling cymbal, in which there is no 
perception of those things which are meant by their sound. And Jesus in addition said to Zachyas: Every 
letter from Aleph even to Thet is known by its arrangement. Say thou first, therefore, what Thet is, and I 
will tell thee what Aleph is. And again Jesus said to them: Those who do not know Aleph, how can they say 
Thet, the hypocrites? Tell me what the first one, Aleph, is; and I shall then believe you when you have said 
Beth. And Jesus began to ask the names of the letters one by one, and said: Let the master of the law tell 
us what the first letter is, or why it has many triangles, gradate, subacute, mediate, obduced, produced, 
erect, prostrate, curvistrate. And when Levi heard this, he was thunderstruck at such an arrangement of 
the names of the letters. Then he began in the hearing of all to cry out, and say: Ought such a one to live 
on the earth? Yea, he ought to be hung on the great cross. For he can put out fire, and make sport of other 
modes of punishment. I think that he lived before the flood, and was born before the deluge. For what 
womb bore him? or what mother brought him forth? or what breasts gave him suck? I flee before him; I 
am not able to withstand the words from his mouth, but my heart is astounded to hear such words. I do 
not think that any man can understand what he says, except God were with him. Now I, unfortunate 
wretch, have given myself up to be a laughing-stock to him. For when I thought I had a scholar, I, not 
knowing him, have found my master. What shall I say? I cannot withstand the words of this child: I shall 
now flee from this town, because I cannot understand them. An old man like me has been beaten by a boy, 
because I can find neither beginning nor end of what he says. For it is no easy matter to find a beginning 
of himself. I tell you of a certainty, I am not lying, that to my eyes the proceedings of this boy, the 
commencement of his conversation, and the upshot of his intention, seem to have nothing in common with 
mortal man. Here then I do not know whether he be a wizard or a god; or at least an angel of God speaks 
in him. Whence he is, or where he comes from, or who he will turn out to be, I know not. Then Jesus, 
smiling at him with a joyful countenance, said in a commanding voice to all the sons of Israel standing by 
and hearing: Let the unfruitful bring forth fruit, and the blind see, and the lame walk right, and the poor 
enjoy the good things of this life, and the dead live, that each may return to his original state, and abide in 
Him who is the root of life and of perpetual sweetness. And when the child Jesus had said this, forthwith 
all who had fallen under malignant diseases were restored. And they did not dare to say anything more to 
Him, or to hear anything from Him. 


CHAPTER 32 


After these things, Joseph and Mary departed thence with Jesus into the city of Nazareth; and He 
remained there with His parents. And on the first of the week, when Jesus was playing with the children 
on the roof of a certain house, it happened that one of the children pushed another down from the roof to 
the ground, and he was killed. And the parents of the dead boy, who had not seen this, cried out against 
Joseph and Mary, saying: Your son has thrown our son down to the ground, and he is dead. But Jesus was 
silent, and answered them nothing. And Joseph and Mary came in haste to Jesus; and His mother asked 
Him, saying: My lord, tell me if thou didst throw him down. And immediately Jesus went down from the 
roof to the ground, and called the boy by his name, Zeno. And he answered Him: My lord. And Jesus said 
to him: Was it I that threw thee down from the roof to the ground? And he said: No, my lord. And the 
parents of the boy who had been dead wondered, and honoured Jesus for the miracle that had been 
wrought. And Joseph and Mary departed thence with Jesus to Jericho. 


CHAPTER 33 


Now Jesus was six years old, and His mother sent Him with a pitcher to the fountain to draw water with 


the children. And it came to pass, after He had drawn the water, that one of the children came against 
Him, and struck the pitcher, and broke it. But Jesus stretched out the cloak which He had on, and took up 
in His cloak as much water as there had been in the pitcher, and carried it to His mother. And when she 
saw it she wondered, and reflected within herself, and laid up all these things in her heart. 


CHAPTER 34 


Again, on a certain day, He went forth into the field, and took a little wheat from His mother’s barn, and 
sowed it Himself. And it sprang up, and grew, and multiplied exceedingly. And at last it came to pass that 
He Himself reaped it, and gathered as the produce of it three kors, and gave it to His numerous 
acquaintances. 


CHAPTER 35 


There is a road going out of Jericho and leading to the river Jordan, to the place where the children of 
Israel crossed: and there the ark of the covenant is said to have rested. And Jesus was eight years old, and 
He went out of Jericho, and went towards the Jordan. And there was beside the road, near the bank of the 
Jordan, a cave where a lioness was nursing her cubs; and no one was safe to walk that way. Jesus then, 
coming from Jericho, and knowing that in that cave the lioness had brought forth her young, went into it 
in the sight of all. And when the lions saw Jesus, they ran to meet Him, and adored Him. And Jesus was 
sitting in the cavern, and the lion’s cubs ran hither and thither round His feet, fawning upon Him, and 
sporting. And the older lions, with their heads bowed down, stood at a distance, and adored Him, and 
fawned upon Him with their tails. Then the people who were standing afar off, not seeing Jesus, said: 
Unless he or his parents had committed grievous sins, he would not of his own accord have offered 
himself up to the lions. And when the people were thus reflecting within themselves, and were lying under 
great sorrow, behold, on a sudden, in the sight of the people, Jesus came out of the cave, and the lions 
went before Him, and the lion’s cubs played with each other before His feet. And the parents of Jesus 
stood afar off, with their heads bowed down, and watched; likewise also the people stood at a distance, on 
account of the lions; for they did not dare to come close to them. Then Jesus began to say to the people: 
How much better are the beasts than you, seeing that they recognise their Lord, and glorify Him; while 
you men, who have been made after the image and likeness of God, do not know Him! Beasts know me, 
and are tame; men see me, and do not acknowledge me. 


CHAPTER 36 


After these things Jesus crossed the Jordan, in the sight of them all, with the lions; and the water of the 
Jordan was divided on the right hand and on the left. Then He said to the lions, in the hearing of all: Go in 
peace, and hurt no one; but neither let man injure you, until you return to the place whence you have 
come forth. And they, bidding Him farewell, not only with their gestures but with their voices, went to 
their own place. But Jesus returned to His mother. 


CHAPTER 37 


Now Joseph was a carpenter, and used to make nothing else of wood but ox-yokes, and ploughs, and 
implements of husbandry, and wooden beds. And it came to pass that a certain young man ordered him to 
make for him a couch six cubits long. And Joseph commanded his servant to cut the wood with an iron 
saw, according to the measure which he had sent. But he did not keep to the prescribed measure, but 
made one piece of wood shorter than the other. And Joseph was in perplexity, and began to consider what 
he was to do about this. And when Jesus saw him in this state of cogitation, seeing that it was a matter of 
impossibility to him, He addresses him with words of comfort, saying: Come, let us take hold of the ends 
of the pieces of wood, and let us put them together, end to end, and let us fit them exactly to each other, 
and draw to us, for we shall be able to make them equal. Then Joseph did what he was bid, for he knew 
that He could do whatever He wished. And Joseph took hold of the ends of the pieces of wood, and 
brought them together against the wall next himself, and Jesus took hold of the other ends of the pieces of 
wood, and drew the shorter piece to Him, and made it of the same length as the longer one. And He said 
to Joseph: Go and work, and do what thou hast promised to do. And Joseph did what he had promised. 


CHAPTER 38 


And it came to pass a second time, that Joseph and Mary were asked by the people that Jesus should be 
taught His letters in school. They did not refuse to do so; and according to the commandment of the 
elders, they took Him to a master to be instructed in human learning. Then the master began to teach 
Him in an imperious tone, saying: Say Alpha. And Jesus said to him: Do thou tell me first what Betha is, 
and I will tell thee what Alpha is. And upon this the master got angry and struck Jesus; and no sooner had 
he struck Him, than he fell down dead. 


And Jesus went home again to His mother. And Joseph, being afraid, called Mary to him, and said to her: 


Know of a surety that my soul is sorrowful even unto death on account of this child. For it is very likely 
that at some time or other some one will strike him in malice, and he will die. But Mary answered and 
said: O man of God! do not believe that this is possible. You may believe to a certainty that He who has 
sent him to be born among men will Himself guard him from all mischief, and will in His own name 
preserve him from evil. 


CHAPTER 39 


Again the Jews asked Mary and Joseph a third time to coax Him to go to another master to learn. And 
Joseph and Mary, fearing the people, and the overbearing of the princes, and the threats of the priests, led 
Him again to school, knowing that He could learn nothing from man, because He had perfect knowledge 
from God only. And when Jesus had entered the school, led by the Holy Spirit, He took the book out of the 
hand of the master who was teaching the law, and in the sight and hearing of all the people began to read, 
not indeed what was written in their book; but He spoke in the Spirit of the living God, as if a stream of 
water were gushing forth from a living fountain, and the fountain remained always full. And with such 
power He taught the people the great things of the living God, that the master himself fell to the ground 
and adored Him. And the heart of the people who sat and heard Him saying such things was turned into 
astonishment. And when Joseph heard of this, he came running to Jesus, fearing that the master himself 
was dead. And when the master saw him, he said to him: Thou hast given me not a scholar, but a master; 
and who can withstand his words? Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by the Psalmist: The river of 
God is full of water: Thou hast prepared them corn, for so is the provision for it. 


CHAPTER 40 


After these things Joseph departed thence with Mary and Jesus to go into Capernaum by the sea-shore, on 
account of the malice of his adversaries. And when Jesus was living in Capernaum, there was in the city a 
man named Joseph, exceedingly rich. But he had wasted away under his infirmity, and died, and was lying 
dead in his couch. And when Jesus heard them in the city mourning, and weeping, and lamenting over the 
dead man, He said to Joseph: Why dost thou not afford the benefit of thy favour to this man, seeing that he 
is called by thy name? And Joseph answered him: How have I any power or ability to afford him a benefit? 
And Jesus said to him: Take the handkerchief which is upon thy head, and go and put it on the face of the 
dead man, and say to him: Christ heal thee; and immediately the dead man will be healed, and will rise 
from his couch. And when Joseph heard this, he went away at the command of Jesus, and ran, and entered 
the house of the dead man, and put the handkerchief which he was wearing on his head upon the face of 
him who was lying in the couch, and said: Jesus heal thee. And forthwith the dead man rose from his bed, 
and asked who Jesus was. 


CHAPTER 41 


And they went away from Capernaum into the city which is called Bethlehem; and Joseph lived with Mary 
in his own house, and Jesus with them. And on a certain day Joseph called to him his first-born son James, 
and sent him into the vegetable garden to gather vegetables for the purpose of making broth. And Jesus 
followed His brother James into the garden; but Joseph and Mary did not know this. And while James was 
collecting the vegetables, a viper suddenly came out of a hole and struck his hand, and he began to cry 
out from excessive pain. And, becoming exhausted, he said, with a bitter cry: Alas! alas! an accursed viper 
has struck my hand. And Jesus, who was standing opposite to him, at the bitter cry ran up to James, and 
took hold of his hand; and all that He did was to blow on the hand of James, and cool it: and immediately 
James was healed, and the serpent died. And Joseph and Mary did not know what had been done; but at 
the cry of James, and the command of Jesus, they ran to the garden, and found the serpent already dead, 
and James quite cured. 


CHAPTER 42 


And Joseph having come to a feast with his sons, James, Joseph, and Judah, and Simeon and his two 
daughters, Jesus met them, with Mary His mother, along with her sister Mary of Cleophas, whom the Lord 
God had given to her father Cleophas and her mother Anna, because they had offered Mary the mother of 
Jesus to the Lord. And she was called by the same name, Mary, for the consolation of her parents. And 
when they had come together, Jesus sanctified and blessed them, and He was the first to begin to eat and 
drink; for none of them dared to eat or drink, or to sit at table, or to break bread, until He had sanctified 
them, and first done so. And if He happened to be absent, they used to wait until He should do this. And 
when He did not wish to come for refreshment, neither Joseph nor Mary, nor the sons of Joseph, His 
brothers, came. And, indeed, these brothers, keeping His life as a lamp before their eyes, observed Him, 
and feared Him. And when Jesus slept, whether by day or by night, the brightness of God shone upon Him. 
To whom be all praise and glory for ever and ever. Amen, amen. 


The Gospel of the Nativity of Mary 


CHAPTER 1 


The blessed and glorious ever-virgin Mary, sprung from the royal stock and family of David, born in the 
city of Nazareth, was brought up at Jerusalem in the temple of the Lord. Her father was named Joachim, 
and her mother Anna. Her father’s house was from Galilee and the city of Nazareth, but her mother’s 
family from Bethlehem. Their life was guileless and right before the Lord, and irreproachable and pious 
before men. For they divided all their substance into three parts. One part they spent upon the temple and 
the temple servants; another they distributed to strangers and the poor; the third they reserved, for 
themselves and the necessities of their family. Thus, dear to God, kind to men, for about twenty years they 
lived in their own house, a chaste married life, without having any children. Nevertheless they vowed that, 
should the Lord happen to give them offspring, they would deliver it to the service of the Lord; on which 
account also they used to visit the temple of the Lord at each of the feasts during the year. 


CHAPTER 2 


And it came to pass that the festival of the dedication was at hand; wherefore also Joachim went up to 
Jerusalem with some men of his own tribe. Now at that time Issachar was high priest there. And when he 
saw Joachim with his offering among his other fellow-citizens, he despised him, and spurned his gifts, 
asking why he, who had no offspring, presumed to stand among those who had; saying that his gifts could 
not by any means be acceptable to God, since He had deemed him unworthy of off-spring: for the 
Scripture said, Cursed is every one who has not begot a male or a female in Israel. He said, therefore, that 
he ought first to be freed from this curse by the begetting of children; and then, and then only, that he 
should come into the presence of the Lord with his offerings. And Joachim, covered with shame from this 
reproach that was thrown in his teeth, retired to the shepherds, who were in their pastures with their 
flocks; nor would he return home, lest perchance he might be branded with the same reproach by those of 
his own tribe, who were there at the time, and had heard this from the priest. 


CHAPTER 3 


Now, when he had been there for some time, on a certain day when he was alone, an angel of the Lord 
stood by him in a great light. And when he was disturbed at his appearance, the angel who had appeared 
to him restrained his fear, saying: Fear not, Joachim, nor be disturbed by my appearance; for I am the 
angel of the Lord, sent by Him to thee to tell thee that thy prayers have been heard, and that thy 
charitable deeds have gone up into His presence. For He hath seen thy shame, and hath heard the 
reproach of unfruitfulness which has been unjustly brought against thee. For God is the avenger of sin, 
not of nature: and, therefore, when He shuts up the womb of any one, He does so that He may 
miraculously open it again; so that that which is born may be acknowledged to be not of lust, but of the 
gift of God. For was it not the case that the first mother of your nation—Sarah—was barren up to her 
eightieth year? And, nevertheless, in extreme old age she brought forth Isaac, to whom the promise was 
renewed of the blessing of all nations. Rachel also, so favoured of the Lord, and so beloved by holy Jacob, 
was long barren; and yet she brought forth Joseph, who was not only the lord of Egypt, but the deliverer 
of many nations who were ready to perish of hunger. Who among the judges was either stronger than 
Samson, or more holy than Samuel? And yet the mothers of both were barren. If, therefore, the 
reasonableness of my words does not persuade thee, believe in fact that conceptions very late in life, and 
births in the case of women that have been barren, are usually attended with something wonderful. 
Accordingly thy wife Anna will bring forth a daughter to thee, and thou shalt call her name Mary: she 
shall be, as you have vowed, consecrated to the Lord from her infancy, and she shall be filled with the 
Holy Spirit, even from her mother’s womb. She shall neither eat nor drink any unclean thing, nor shall she 
spend her life among the crowds of the people without, but in the temple of the Lord, that it may not be 
possible either to say, or so much as to suspect, any evil concerning her. Therefore, when she has grown 
up, just as she herself shall be miraculously born of a barren woman, so in an incomparable manner she, a 
virgin, shall bring forth the Son of the Most High, who shall be called Jesus, and who, according to the 
etymology of His name, shall be the Saviour of all nations. And this shall be the sign to thee of those 
things which I announce: When thou shalt come to the Golden gate in Jerusalem, thou shalt there meet 
Anna thy wife, who, lately anxious from the delay of thy return, will then rejoice at the sight of thee. 
Having thus spoken, the angel departed from him. 


CHAPTER 4 


Thereafter he appeared to Anna his wife, saying: Fear not, Anna, nor think that it is a phantom which thou 


seest. For I am that angel who has presented your prayers and alms before God; and now have I been sent 
to you to announce to you that thou shalt bring forth a daughter, who shall be called Mary, and who shall 
be blessed above all women. She, full of the favour of the Lord even from her birth, shall remain three 
years in her father’s house until she be weaned. Thereafter, being delivered to the service of the Lord, she 
shall not depart from the temple until she reach the years of discretion. There, in fine, serving God day 
and night in fastings and prayers, she shall abstain from every unclean thing; she shall never know man, 
but alone, without example, immaculate, uncorrupted, without intercourse with man, she, a virgin, shall 
bring forth a son; she, His hand-maiden, shall bring forth the Lord—both in grace, and in name, and in 
work, the Saviour of the world. Wherefore arise, and go up to Jerusalem; and when thou shalt come to the 
gate which, because it is plated with gold, is called Golden, there, for a sign, thou shalt meet thy husband, 
for whose safety thou hast been anxious. And when these things shall have so happened, know that what I 
announce shall without doubt be fulfilled. 


CHAPTER 5 


Therefore, as the angel had commanded, both of them setting out from the place where they were, went 
up to Jerusalem; and when they had come to the place pointed out by the angel’s prophecy, there they met 
each other. Then, rejoicing at seeing each other, and secure in the certainty of the promised offspring, 
they gave the thanks due to the Lord, who exalteth the humble. And so, having worshipped the Lord, they 
returned home, and awaited in certainty and in gladness the divine promise. Anna therefore conceived, 
and brought forth a daughter; and according to the command of the angel, her parents called her name 
Mary. 


CHAPTER 6 


And when the circle of three years had rolled round, and the time of her weaning was fulfilled, they 
brought the virgin to the temple of the Lord with offerings. Now there were round the temple, according 
to the fifteen Psalms of Degrees, fifteen steps going up; for, on account of the temple having been built on 
a mountain, the altar of burnt-offering, which stood outside, could not be reached except by steps. On one 
of these, then, her parents placed the little girl, the blessed virgin Mary. And when they were putting off 
the clothes which they had worn on the journey, and were putting on, as was usual, others that were 
neater and cleaner, the virgin of the Lord went up all the steps, one after the other, without the help of 
any one leading her or lifting her, in such a manner that, in this respect at least, you would think that she 
had already attained full age. For already the Lord in the infancy of His virgin wrought a great thing, and 
by the indication of this miracle foreshowed how great she was to be. Therefore, a sacrifice having been 
offered according to the custom of the law, and their vow being perfected, they left the virgin within the 
enclosures of the temple, there to be educated with the other virgins, and themselves returned home. 


CHAPTER 7 


But the virgin of the Lord advanced in age and in virtues; and though, in the words of the Psalmist, her 
father and mother had forsaken her, the Lord took her up. For daily was she visited by angels, daily did 
she enjoy a divine vision, which preserved her from all evil, and made her to abound in all good. And so 
she reached her fourteenth year; and not only were the wicked unable to charge her with anything worthy 
of reproach, but all the good, who knew her life and conversation, judged her to be worthy of admiration. 
Then the high priest publicly announced that the virgins who were publicly settled in the temple, and had 
reached this time of life, should return home and get married, according to the custom of the nation and 
the ripeness of their years. The others readily obeyed this command; but Mary alone, the virgin of the 
Lord, answered that she could not do this, saying both that her parents had devoted her to the service of 
the Lord, and that, moreover, she herself had made to the Lord a vow of virginity, which she would never 
violate by any intercourse with man. And the high priest, being placed in great perplexity of mind, seeing 
that neither did he think that the vow should be broken contrary to the Scripture, which says, Vow and 
pay, nor did he dare to introduce a custom unknown to the nation, gave order that at the festival, which 
was at hand, all the chief persons from Jerusalem and the neighbourhood should be present, in order that 
from their advice he might know what was to be done in so doubtful a case. And when this took place, 
they resolved unanimously that the Lord should be consulted upon this matter. And when they all bowed 
themselves in prayer, the high priest went to consult God in the usual way. Nor had they long to wait: in 
the hearing of all a voice issued from the oracle and from the mercy-seat, that, according to the prophecy 
of Isaiah, a man should be sought out to whom the virgin ought to be entrusted and espoused. For it is 
clear that Isaiah says: A rod shall come forth from the root of Jesse, and a flower shall ascend from his 
root; and the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
counsel and strength, the spirit of wisdom and piety; and he shall be filled with the spirit of the fear of the 
Lord. According to this prophecy, therefore, he predicted that all of the house and family of David that 
were unmarried and fit for marriage should bring there rods to the altar; and that he whose rod after it 
was brought should produce a flower, and upon the end of whose rod the Spirit of the Lord should settle 
in the form of a dove, was the man to whom the virgin ought to be entrusted and espoused. 


CHAPTER 8 


Now there was among the rest Joseph, of the house and family of David, a man of great age: and when all 
brought there rods, according to the order, he alone withheld his. Wherefore, when nothing in conformity 
with the divine voice appeared, the high priest thought it necessary to consult God a second time; and He 
answered, that of those who had been designated, he alone to whom the virgin ought to be espoused had 
not brought his rod. Joseph, therefore, was found out. For when he had brought his rod, and the dove 
came from heaven; and settled upon the top of it, it clearly appeared to all that he was the man to whom 
the virgin should be espoused. Therefore, the usual ceremonies of betrothal having been gone through, he 
went back to the city of Bethlehem to put his house in order, and to procure things necessary for the 
marriage. But Mary, the virgin of the Lord, with seven other virgins of her own age, and who had been 
weaned at the same time, whom she had received from the priest, returned to the house of her parents in 
Galilee. 


CHAPTER 9 


And in those days, that is, at the time of her first coming into Galilee, the angel Gabriel was sent to her by 
God, to announce to her the conception of the Lord, and to explain to her the manner and order of the 
conception. Accordingly, going in, he filled the chamber where she was with a great light; and most 
courteously saluting her, he said: Hail, Mary! O virgin highly favoured by the Lord, virgin full of grace, the 
Lord is with thee; blessed art thou above all women, blessed above all men that have been hitherto born. 
And the virgin, who was already well acquainted with angelic faces, and was not unused to the light from 
heaven, was neither terrified by the vision of the angel, nor astonished at the greatness of the light, but 
only perplexed by his words; and she began to consider of what nature a salutation so unusual could be, 
or what it could portend, or what end it could have. And the angel, divinely inspired, taking up this 
thought, says: Fear not, Mary, as if anything contrary to thy chastity were hid under this salutation. For in 
choosing chastity, thou hast found favour with the Lord; and therefore thou, a virgin, shalt conceive 
without sin, and shalt bring forth a son. He shall be great, because He shall rule from sea to sea, and from 
the river even to the ends of the earth; and He shall be called the Son of the Most High, because He who 
is born on earth in humiliation, reigns in heaven in exaltation; and the Lord God will give Him the throne 
of His father David, and He shall reign in the house of Jacob for ever, and of His kingdom there shall be no 
end; forasmuch as He is King of kings and Lord of lords, and His throne is from everlasting to everlasting. 
The virgin did not doubt these words of the angel; but wishing to know the manner of it, she answered: 
How can that come to pass? For while, according to my vow, I never know man, how can I bring forth 
without the addition of man’s seed? To this the angel says: Think not, Mary, that thou shalt conceive in the 
manner of mankind: for without any intercourse with man, thou, a virgin, wilt conceive; thou, a virgin, wilt 
bring forth; thou, a virgin, wilt nurse: for the Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most 
High shall overshadow thee, without any of the heats of lust; and therefore that which shall be born of 
thee shall alone be holy, because it alone, being conceived and born without sin, shall be called the Son of 
God. Then Mary stretched forth her hands, and raised her eyes to heaven, and said: Behold the hand- 
maiden of the Lord, for I am not worthy of the name of lady; let it be to me according to thy word. 


It will be long, and perhaps to some even tedious, if we insert in this little work every thing which we read 
of as having preceded or followed the Lord’s nativity: wherefore, omitting those things which have been 
more fully written in the Gospel, let us come to those which are held to be less worthy of being narrated. 


CHAPTER 10 


Joseph therefore came from Judaea into Galilee, intending to marry the virgin who had been betrothed to 
him; for already three months had elapsed, and it was the beginning of the fourth since she had been 
betrothed to him. In the meantime, it was evident from her shape that she was pregnant, nor could she 
conceal this from Joseph. For in consequence of his being betrothed to her, coming to her more freely and 
speaking to her more familiarly, he found out that she was with child. He began then to be in great doubt 
and perplexity, because he did not know what was best for him to do. For, being a just man, he was not 
willing to expose her; nor, being a pious man, to injure her fair fame by a suspicion of fornication. He 
came to the conclusion, therefore, privately to dissolve their contract, and to send her away secretly. And 
while he thought on these things, behold, an angel of the Lord appeared to him in his sleep, saying: 
Joseph, thou son of David, fear not; that is, do not have any suspicion of fornication in the virgin, or think 
any evil of her; and fear not to take her as thy wife: for that which is begotten in her, and which now vexes 
thy soul, is the work not of man, but of the Holy Spirit. For she alone of all virgins shall bring forth the 
Son of God, and thou shalt call His name Jesus, that is, Saviour; for He shall save His people from their 
sins. Therefore Joseph, according to the command of the angel, took the virgin as his wife; nevertheless 
he knew her not, but took care of her, and kept her in chastity. And now the ninth month from her 
conception was at hand, when Joseph, taking with him his wife along with what things he needed, went to 
Bethlehem, the city from which he came. And it came to pass, while they were there, that her days were 
fulfilled that she should bring forth; and she brought forth her first-born son, as the holy evangelists have 
shown, our Lord Jesus Christ, who with the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost lives and reigns God 
from everlasting to everlasting. 


The History of Joseph the Carpenter 


In the name of God, of one essence and three persons. 
The History of the death of our father, the holy old man, Joseph the carpenter. 
May his blessings and prayers preserve us all, O brethren! Amen. 


His whole life was one hundred and eleven years, and his departure from this world happened on the 
twenty-sixth of the month Abib, which answers to the month Ab. May his prayer preserve us! Amen. And, 
indeed, it was our Lord Jesus Christ Himself who related this history to His holy disciples on the Mount of 
Olives, and all Joseph’s labour, and the end of his days. And the holy apostles have preserved this 
conversation, and have left it written down in the library at Jerusalem. May their prayers preserve us! 
Amen. 


1. It happened one day, when the Saviour, our Master, God, and Saviour Jesus Christ, was sitting along 
with His disciples, and they were all assembled on the Mount of Olives, that He said to them: O my 
brethren and friends, sons of the Father who has chosen you from all men, you know that I have often told 
you that I must be crucified, and must die for the salvation of Adam and his posterity, and that I shall rise 
from the dead. Now I shall commit to you the doctrine of the holy gospel formerly announced to you, that 
you may declare it throughout the whole world. And I shall endow you with power from on high, and fill 
you with the Holy Spirit. And you shall declare to all nations repentance and remission of sins. For a 
single cup of water, if a man shall find it in the world to come, is greater and better than all the wealth of 
this whole world. And as much ground as one foot can occupy in the house of my Father, is greater and 
more excellent than all the riches of the earth. Yea, a single hour in the joyful dwelling of the pious is 
more blessed and more precious than a thousand years among sinners: inasmuch as their weeping and 
lamentation shall not come to an end, and their tears shall not cease, nor shall they find for themselves 
consolation and repose at any time for ever. And now, O my honoured members, go declare to all nations, 
tell them, and say to them: Verily the Saviour diligently inquires into the inheritance which is due, and is 
the administrator of justice. And the angels will cast down their enemies, and will fight for them in the day 
of conflict. And He will examine every single foolish and idle word which men speak, and they shall give 
an account of it. For as no one shall escape death, so also the works of every man shall be laid open on the 
day of judgment, whether they have been good or evil. Tell them also this word which I have said to you 
to-day: Let not the strong man glory in his strength, nor the rich man in his riches; but let him who wishes 
to glory, glory in the Lord. 


2. There was a man whose name was Joseph, sprung from a family of Bethlehem, a town of Judah, and the 
city of King David. This same man, being well furnished with wisdom and learning, was made a priest in 
the temple of the Lord. He was, besides, skilful in his trade, which was that of a carpenter; and after the 
manner of all men, he married a wife. Moreover, he begot for himself sons and daughters, four sons, 
namely, and two daughters. Now these are their names—Judas, Justus, James, and Simon. The names of 
the two daughters were Assia and Lydia. At length the wife of righteous Joseph, a woman intent on the 
divine glory in all her works, departed this life. But Joseph, that righteous man, my father after the flesh, 
and the spouse of my mother Mary, went away with his sons to his trade, practising the art of a carpenter. 


3. Now when righteous Joseph became a widower, my mother Mary, blessed, holy, and pure, was already 
twelve years old. For her parents offered her in the temple when she was three years of age, and she 
remained in the temple of the Lord nine years. Then when the priests saw that the virgin, holy and God- 
fearing, was growing up, they spoke to each other, saying: Let us search out a man, righteous and pious, 
to whom Mary may be entrusted until the time of her marriage; lest, if she remain in the temple, it happen 
to her as is wont to happen to women, and lest on that account we sin, and God be angry with us. 


4. Therefore they immediately sent out, and assembled twelve old men of the tribe of Judah. And they 
wrote down the names of the twelve tribes of Israel. And the lot fell upon the pious old man, righteous 
Joseph. Then the priests answered, and said to my blessed mother: Go with Joseph, and be with him till 
the time of your marriage. Righteous Joseph therefore received my mother, and led her away to his own 
house. And Mary found James the Less in his father’s house, broken-hearted and sad on account of the 
loss of his mother, and she brought him up. Hence Mary was called the mother of James. Thereafter 
Joseph left her at home, and went away to the shop where he wrought at his trade of a carpenter. And 
after the holy virgin had spent two years in his house her age was exactly fourteen years, including the 
time at which he received her. 


5. And I chose her of my own will, with the concurrence of my Father, and the counsel of the Holy Spirit. 
And I was made flesh of her, by a mystery which transcends the grasp of created reason. And three 


months after her conception the righteous man Joseph returned from the place where he worked at his 
trade; and when he found my virgin mother pregnant, he was greatly perplexed, and thought of sending 
her away secretly. But from fear, and sorrow, and the anguish of his heart, he could endure neither to eat 
nor drink that day. 


6. But at mid-day there appeared to him in a dream the prince of the angels, the holy Gabriel, furnished 
with a command from my Father; and he said to him: Joseph, son of David, fear not to take Mary as thy 
wife: for she has conceived of the Holy Spirit; and she will bring forth a son, whose name shall be called 
Jesus. He it is who shall rule all nations with a rod of iron. Having thus spoken, the angel departed from 
him. And Joseph rose from his sleep, and did as the angel of the Lord had said to him; and Mary abode 
with him. 


7. Some time after that, there came forth an order from Augustus Caesar the king, that all the habitable 
world should be enrolled, each man in his own city. The old man therefore, righteous Joseph, rose up and 
took the virgin Mary and came to Bethlehem, because the time of her bringing forth was at hand. Joseph 
then inscribed his name in the list; for Joseph the son of David, whose spouse Mary was, was of the tribe 
of Judah. And indeed Mary, my mother, brought me forth in Bethlehem, in a cave near the tomb of Rachel 
the wife of the patriarch Jacob, the mother of Joseph and Benjamin. 


8. But Satan went and told this to Herod the Great, the father of Archelaus. And it was this same Herod 
who ordered my friend and relative John to be beheaded. Accordingly he searched for me diligently, 
thinking that my kingdom was to be of this world. But Joseph, that pious old man, was warned of this by a 
dream. Therefore he rose and took Mary my mother, and I lay in her bosom. Salome also was their fellow- 
traveller. Having therefore set out from home, he retired into Egypt, and remained there the space of one 
whole year, until the hatred of Herod passed away. 


9. Now Herod died by the worst form of death, atoning for the shedding of the blood of the children whom 
he wickedly cut off, though there was no sin in them. And that impious tyrant Herod being dead, they 
returned into the land of Israel, and lived in a city of Galilee which is called Nazareth. And Joseph, going 
back to his trade of a carpenter, earned his living by the work of his hands; for, as the law of Moses had 
commanded, he never sought to live for nothing by another’s labour. 


10. At length, by increasing years, the old man arrived at a very advanced age. He did not, however, 
labour under any bodily weakness, nor had his sight failed, nor had any tooth perished from his mouth. In 
mind also, for the whole time of his life, he never wandered; but like a boy he always in his business 
displayed youthful vigour, and his limbs remained unimpaired, and free from all pain. His life, then, in all, 
amounted to one hundred and eleven years, his old age being prolonged to the utmost limit. 


11. Now Justus and Simeon, the elder sons of Joseph, were married, and had families of their own. Both 
the daughters were likewise married, and lived in their own houses. So there remained in Joseph’s house, 
Judas and James the Less, and my virgin mother. I moreover dwelt along with them, not otherwise than if I 
had been one of his sons. But I passed all my life without fault. Mary I called my mother, and Joseph 
father, and I obeyed them in all that they said; nor did I ever contend against them, but complied with 
their commands, as other men whom earth produces are wont to do; nor did I at any time arouse their 
anger, or give any word or answer in opposition to them. On the contrary, I cherished them with great 
love, like the pupil of my eye. 


12. It came to pass, after these things, that the death of that old man, the pious Joseph, and his departure 
from this world, were approaching, as happens to other men who owe their origin to this earth. And as his 
body was verging on dissolution, an angel of the Lord informed him that his death was now close at hand. 
Therefore fear and great perplexity came upon him. So he rose up and went to Jerusalem; and going into 
the temple of the Lord, he poured out his prayers there before the sanctuary, and said: 


13. O God! author of all consolation, God of all compassion, and Lord of the whole human race; God of my 
soul, body, and spirit; with supplications I reverence thee, O Lord and my God. If now my days are ended, 
and the time draws near when I must leave this world, send me, I beseech Thee, the great Michael, the 
prince of Thy holy angels: let him remain with me, that my wretched soul may depart from this afflicted 
body without trouble, without terror and impatience. For great fear and intense sadness take hold of all 
bodies on the day of their death, whether it be man or woman, beast wild or tame, or whatever creeps on 
the ground or flies in the air. At the last all creatures under heaven in whom is the breath of life are struck 
with horror, and their souls depart from their bodies with strong fear and great depression. Now 
therefore, O Lord and my God, let Thy holy angel be present with his help to my soul and body, until they 
shall be dissevered from each other. And let not the face of the angel, appointed my guardian from the day 
of my birth, be turned away from me; but may he be the companion of my journey even until he bring me 
to Thee: let his countenance be pleasant and gladsome to me, and let him accompany me in peace. And let 
not demons of frightful aspect come near me in the way in which I am to go, until I come to Thee in bliss. 
And let not the doorkeepers hinder my soul from entering paradise. And do not uncover my sins, and 
expose me to condemnation before Thy terrible tribunal. Let not the lions rush in upon me; nor let the 
waves of the sea of fire overwhelm my soul—for this must every soul pass through—before I have seen the 
glory of Thy Godhead. O God, most righteous Judge, who in justice and equity wilt judge mankind, and 


wilt render unto each one according to his works, O Lord and my God, I beseech Thee, be present to me in 
Thy compassion, and enlighten my path that I may come to Thee; for Thou art a fountain overflowing with 
all good things, and with glory for evermore. Amen. 


14. It came to pass thereafter, when he returned to his own house in the city of Nazareth, that he was 
seized by disease, and had to keep his bed. And it was at this time that he died, according to the destiny of 
all mankind. For this disease was very heavy upon him, and he had never been ill, as he now was, from the 
day of his birth. And thus assuredly it pleased Christ to order the destiny of righteous Joseph. He lived 
forty years unmarried; thereafter his wife remained under his care forty-nine years, and then died. And a 
year after her death, my mother, the blessed Mary, was entrusted to him by the priests, that he should 
keep her until the time of her marriage. She spent two years in his house; and in the third year of her stay 
with Joseph, in the fifteenth year of her age, she brought me forth on earth by a mystery which no 
creature can penetrate or understand, except myself, and my Father and the Holy Spirit, constituting one 
essence with myself. 


15. The whole age of my father, therefore, that righteous old man, was one hundred and eleven years, my 
Father in heaven having so decreed. And the day on which his soul left his body was the twenty-sixth of 
the month Abib. For now the fine gold began to lose its splendour, and the silver to be worn down by use— 
I mean his understanding and his wisdom. He also loathed food and drink, and lost all his skill in his trade 
of carpentry, nor did he any more pay attention to it. It came to pass, then, in the early dawn of the 
twenty-sixth day of Abib, that Joseph, that righteous old man, lying in his bed, was giving up his unquiet 
soul. Wherefore he opened his mouth with many sighs, and struck his hands one against the other, and 
with a loud voice cried out, and spoke after the following manner:— 


16. Woe to the day on which I was born into the world! Woe to the womb which bare me! Woe to the 
bowels which admitted me! Woe to the breasts which suckled me! Woe to the feet upon which I sat and 
rested! Woe to the hands which carried me and reared me until I grew up! For I was conceived in iniquity, 
and in sins did my mother desire me. Woe to my tongue and my lips, which have brought forth and spoken 
vanity, detraction, falsehood, ignorance, derision, idle tales, craft, and hypocrisy! Woe to mine eyes, which 
have looked upon scandalous things! Woe to mine ears, which have delighted in the words of slanderers! 
Woe to my hands, which have seized what did not of right belong to them! Woe to my belly and my bowels, 
which have lusted after food unlawful to be eaten! Woe to my throat, which like a fire has consumed all 
that it found! Woe to my feet, which have too often walked in ways displeasing to God! Woe to my body; 
and woe to my miserable soul, which has already turned aside from God its Maker! What shall I do when I 
arrive at that place where I must stand before the most righteous Judge, and when He shall call me to 
account for the works which I have heaped up in my youth? Woe to every man dying in his sins! Assuredly 
that same dreadful hour, which came upon my father Jacob, when his soul was flying forth from his body, 
is now, behold, near at hand for me. Oh! how wretched I am this day, and worthy of lamentation! But God 
alone is the disposer of my soul and body; He also will deal with them after His own good pleasure. 


17. These are the words spoken by Joseph, that righteous old man. And I, going in beside him, found his 
soul exceedingly troubled, for he was placed in great perplexity. And I said to him: Hail! my father Joseph, 
thou righteous man; how is it with thee? And he answered me: All hail! my well-beloved son. Indeed, the 
agony and fear of death have already environed me; but as soon as I heard Thy voice, my soul was at rest. 
O Jesus of Nazareth! Jesus, my Saviour! Jesus, the deliverer of my soul! Jesus, my protector! Jesus! O 
sweetest name in my mouth, and in the mouth of all those that love it! O eye which seest, and ear which 
hearest, hear me! I am Thy servant; this day I most humbly reverence Thee, and before Thy face I pour 
out my tears. Thou art altogether my God; Thou art my Lord, as the angel has told me times without 
number, and especially on that day when my soul was driven about with perverse thoughts about the pure 
and blessed Mary, who was carrying Thee in her womb, and whom I was thinking of secretly sending 
away. And while I was thus meditating, behold, there appeared to me in my rest angels of the Lord, saying 
to me in a wonderful mystery: O Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take Mary as thy wife; and do not 
grieve thy soul, nor speak unbecoming words of her conception, because she is with child of the Holy 
Spirit, and shall bring forth a son, whose name shall be called Jesus, for He shall save His people from 
their sins. Do not for this cause wish me evil, O Lord! for I was ignorant of the mystery of Thy birth. I call 
to mind also, my Lord, that day when the boy died of the bite of the serpent. And his relations wished to 
deliver Thee to Herod, saying that Thou hadst killed him; but Thou didst raise him from the dead, and 
restore him to them. Then I went up to Thee, and took hold of Thy hand, saying: My son, take care of 
thyself. But Thou didst say to me in reply: Art thou not my father after the flesh? I shall teach thee who I 
am. Now therefore, O Lord and my God, do not be angry with me, or condemn me on account of that hour. 
I am Thy servant, and the son of Thine handmaiden; but Thou art my Lord, my God and Saviour, most 
surely the Son of God. 


18. When my father Joseph had thus spoken, he was unable to weep more. And I saw that death now had 
dominion over him. And my mother, virgin undefiled, rose and came to me, saying: O my beloved son, this 
pious old man Joseph is now dying. And I answered: Oh my dearest mother, assuredly upon all creatures 
produced in this world the same necessity of death lies; for death holds sway over the whole human race. 
Even thou, O my virgin mother, must look for the same end of life as other mortals. And yet thy death, as 
also the death of this pious man, is not death, but life enduring to eternity. Nay more, even I must die, as 


concerns the body which I have received from thee. But rise, O my venerable mother, and go in to Joseph, 
that blessed old man, in order that thou mayst see what will happen as his soul ascends from his body. 


19. My undefiled mother Mary, therefore, went and entered the place where Joseph was. And I was sitting 
at his feet looking at him, for the signs of death already appeared in his countenance. And that blessed old 
man raised his head, and kept his eyes fixed on my face; but he had no power of speaking to me, on 
account of the agonies of death, which held him in their grasp. But he kept fetching many sighs. And I 
held his hands for a whole hour; and he turned his face to me, and made signs for me not to leave him. 
Thereafter I put my hand upon his breast, and perceived his soul now near his throat, preparing to depart 
from its receptacle. 


20. And when my virgin mother saw me touching his body, she also touched his feet. And finding them 
already dead and destitute of heat, she said to me: O my beloved son, assuredly his feet are already 
beginning to stiffen, and they are as cold as snow. Accordingly she summoned his sons and daughters, and 
said to them: Come, as many as there are of you, and go to your father; for assuredly he is now at the very 
point of death. And Assia, his daughter, answered and said: Woe’s me, O my brothers, this is certainly the 
same disease that my beloved mother died of. And she lamented and shed tears; and all Joseph’s other 
children mourned along with her. I also, and my mother Mary, wept along with them. 


21. And turning my eyes towards the region of the south, I saw Death already approaching, and all 
Gehenna with him, closely attended by his army and his satellites; and their clothes, their faces, and their 
mouths poured forth flames. And when my father Joseph saw them coming straight to him, his eyes 
dissolved in tears, and at the same time he groaned after a strange manner. Accordingly, when I saw the 
vehemence of his sighs, I drove back Death and all the host of servants which accompanied him. And I 
called upon my good Father, saying:— 


22. O Father of all mercy, eye which seest, and ear which hearest, hearken to my prayers and 
supplications in behalf of the old man Joseph; and send Michael, the prince of Thine angels, and Gabriel, 
the herald of light, and all the light of Thine angels, and let their whole array walk with the soul of my 
father Joseph, until they shall have conducted it to Thee. This is the hour in which my father has need of 
compassion. And I say unto you, that all the saints, yea, as many men as are born in the world, whether 
they be just or whether they be perverse, must of necessity taste of death. 


23. Therefore Michael and Gabriel came to the soul of my father Joseph, and took it, and wrapped it in a 
shining wrapper. Thus he committed his spirit into the hands of my good Father, and He bestowed upon 
him peace. But as yet none of his children knew that he had fallen asleep. And the angels preserved his 
soul from the demons of darkness which were in the way, and praised God even until they conducted it 
into the dwelling-place of the pious. 


24. Now his body was lying prostrate and bloodless; wherefore I reached forth my hand, and put right his 
eyes and shut his mouth, and said to the virgin Mary: O my mother, where is the skill which he showed in 
all the time that he lived in this world? Lo! it has perished, as if it had never existed. And when his 
children heard me speaking with my mother, the pure virgin, they knew that he had already breathed his 
last, and they shed tears, and lamented. But I said to them: Assuredly the death of your father is not 
death, but life everlasting: for he has been freed from the troubles of this life, and has passed to perpetual 
and everlasting rest. When they heard these words, they rent their clothes, and wept. 


25. And, indeed, the inhabitants of Nazareth and of Galilee, having heard of their lamentation, flocked to 
them, and wept from the third hour even to the ninth. And at the ninth hour they all went together to 
Joseph’s bed. And they lifted his body, after they had anointed it with costly unguents. But I entreated my 
Father in the prayer of the celestials—that same prayer which with my own hand I made before I was 
carried in the womb of the virgin Mary, my mother. And as soon as [ had finished it, and pronounced the 
amen, a great multitude of angels came up; and I ordered two of them to stretch out their shining 
garments, and to wrap in them the body of Joseph, the blessed old man. 


26. And I spoke to Joseph, and said: The smell or corruption of death shall not have dominion over thee, 
nor shall a worm ever come forth from thy body. Not a single limb of it shall be broken, nor shall any hair 
on thy head be changed. Nothing of thy body shall perish, O my father Joseph, but it will remain entire 
and uncorrupted even until the banquet of the thousand years. And whosoever shall make an offering on 
the day of thy remembrance, him will I bless and recompense in the congregation of the virgins; and 
whosoever shall give food to the wretched, the poor, the widows, and orphans from the work of his hands, 
on the day on which thy memory shall be celebrated, and in thy name, shall not be in want of good things 
all the days of his life. And whosoever shall have given a cup of water, or of wine, to drink to the widow or 
orphan in thy name, I will give him to thee, that thou mayst go in with him to the banquet of the thousand 
years. And every man who shall present an offering on the day of thy commemoration will I bless and 
recompense in the church of the virgins: for one I will render unto him thirty, sixty, and a hundred. And 
whosoever shall write the history of thy life, of thy labour, and thy departure from this world, and this 
narrative that has issued from my mouth, him shall I commit to thy keeping as long as he shall have to do 
with this life. And when his soul departs from the body, and when he must leave this world, I will burn the 
book of his sins, nor will I torment him with any punishment in the day of judgment; but he shall cross the 


sea of flames, and shall go through it without trouble or pain. And upon every poor man who can give 
none of those things which I have mentioned this is incumbent: viz., if a son is born to him, he shall call 
his name Joseph. So there shall not take place in that house either poverty or any sudden death for ever. 


27. Thereafter the chief men of the city came together to the place where the body of the blessed old man 
Joseph had been laid, bringing with them burial-clothes; and they wished to wrap it up in them after the 
manner in which the Jews are wont to arrange their dead bodies. And they perceived that he kept his 
shroud fast; for it adhered to the body in such a way, that when they wished to take it off, it was found to 
be like iron—impossible to be moved or loosened. Nor could they find any ends in that piece of linen, 
which struck them with the greatest astonishment. At length they carried him out to a place where there 
was a cave, and opened the gate, that they might bury his body beside the bodies of his fathers. Then 
there came into my mind the day on which he walked with me into Egypt, and that extreme trouble which 
he endured on my account. Accordingly, I bewailed his death for a long time; and lying upon his body, I 
said:— 


28. O Death! who makest all knowledge to vanish away, and raisest so many tears and lamentations, 
surely it is God my Father Himself who hath granted thee this power. For men die for the transgression of 
Adam and his wife Eve, and Death spares not so much as one. Nevertheless, nothing happens to any one, 
or is brought upon him, without the command of my Father. There have certainly been men who have 
prolonged their life even to nine hundred years; but they died. Yea, though some of them have lived 
longer, they have, notwithstanding, succumbed to the same fate; nor has any one of them ever said: I have 
not tasted death. For the Lord never sends the same punishment more than once, since it hath pleased my 
Father to bring it upon men. And at the very moment when it, going forth, beholds the command 
descending to it from heaven, it says: I will go forth against that man, and will greatly move him. Then, 
without delay, it makes an onset on the soul, and obtains the mastery of it, doing with it whatever it will. 
For, because Adam did not the will of my Father, but transgressed His commandment, the wrath of my 
Father was kindled against him, and He doomed him to death; and thus it was that death came into the 
world. But if Adam had observed my Father’s precepts, death would never have fallen to his lot. Think you 
that I can ask my good Father to send me a chariot of fire, which may take up the body of my father 
Joseph, and convey it to the place of rest, in order that it may dwell with the spirits? But on account of the 
transgression of Adam, that trouble and violence of death has descended upon all the human race. And it 
is for this cause that I must die according to the flesh, for my work which I have created, that they may 
obtain grace. 


29. Having thus spoken, I embraced the body of my father Joseph, and wept over it; and they opened the 
door of the tomb, and placed his body in it, near the body of his father Jacob. And at the time when he fell 
asleep he had fulfilled a hundred and eleven years. Never did a tooth in his mouth hurt him, nor was his 
eyesight rendered less sharp, nor his body bent, nor his strength impaired; but he worked at his trade of a 
carpenter to the very last day of his life; and that was the six-and-twentieth of the month Abib. 


30. And we apostles, when we heard these things from our Saviour, rose up joyfully, and prostrated 
ourselves in honour of Him, and said: O our Saviour, show us Thy grace. Now indeed we have heard the 
word of life: nevertheless we wonder, O our Saviour, at the fate of Enoch and Elias, inasmuch as they had 
not to undergo death. For truly they dwell in the habitation of the righteous even to the present day, nor 
have their bodies seen corruption. Yet that old man Joseph the carpenter was, nevertheless, Thy father 
after the flesh. And Thou hast ordered us to go into all the world and preach the holy Gospel; and Thou 
hast said: Relate to them the death of my father Joseph, and celebrate to him with annual solemnity a 
festival and sacred day. And whosoever shall take anything away from this narrative, or add anything to it, 
commits sin. We wonder especially that Joseph, even from that day on which Thou wast born in 
Bethlehem, called Thee his son after the flesh. Wherefore, then, didst Thou not make him immortal as well 
as them, and Thou sayest that he was righteous and chosen? 


31. And our Saviour answered and said: Indeed, the prophecy of my Father upon Adam, for his 
disobedience, has now been fulfilled. And all things are arranged according to the will and pleasure of my 
Father. For if a man rejects the commandment of God, and follows the works of the devil by committing 
sin, his life is prolonged; for he is preserved in order that he may perhaps repent, and reflect that he must 
be delivered into the hands of death. But if any one has been zealous of good works, his life also is 
prolonged, that, as the fame of his old age increases, upright men may imitate him. But when you see a 
man whose mind is prone to anger, assuredly his days are shortened; for it is these that are taken away in 
the flower of their age. Every prophecy, therefore, which my Father has pronounced concerning the sons 
of men, must be fulfilled in every particular. But with reference to Enoch and Elias, and how they remain 
alive to this day, keeping the same bodies with which they were born; and as to what concerns my father 
Joseph, who has not been allowed as well as they to remain in the body: indeed, though a man live in the 
world many myriads of years, nevertheless at some time or other he is compelled to exchange life for 
death. And I say to you, O my brethren, that they also, Enoch and Elias, must towards the end of time 
return into the world and die—in the day, namely, of commotion, of terror, of perplexity, and affliction. For 
Antichrist will slay four bodies, and will pour out their blood like water, because of the reproach to which 
they shall expose him, and the ignominy with which they, in their lifetime, shall brand him when they 
reveal his impiety. 


32. And we said: O our Lord, our God and Saviour, who are those four whom Thou hast said Antichrist will 
cut off from the reproach they bring upon him? The Lord answered: They are Enoch, Elias, Schila, and 
Tabitha. When we heard this from our Saviour, we rejoiced and exulted; and we offered all glory and 
thanksgiving to the Lord God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ. He it is to whom is due glory, honour, dignity, 
dominion, power, and praise, as well as to the good Father with Him, and to the Holy Spirit that giveth 
life, henceforth and in all time for evermore. Amen. 


The Gospel of Thomas 


First Greek Form 


Thomas the Israelite Philosopher’s Account of the Infancy of the Lord. 


1. I Thomas, an Israelite, write you this account, that all the brethren from among the heathen may know 
the miracles of our Lord Jesus Christ in His infancy, which He did after His birth in our country. The 
beginning of it is as follows:— 


2. This child Jesus, when five years old, was playing in the ford of a mountain stream; and He collected 
the flowing waters into pools, and made them clear immediately, and by a word alone He made them obey 
Him. And having made some soft clay, He fashioned out of it twelve sparrows. And it was the Sabbath 
when He did these things. And there were also many other children playing with Him. And a certain Jew, 
seeing what Jesus was doing, playing on the Sabbath, went off immediately, and said to his father Joseph: 
Behold, thy son is at the stream, and has taken clay, and made of it twelve birds, and has profaned the 
Sabbath. And Joseph, coming to the place and seeing, cried out to Him, saying: Wherefore doest thou on 
the Sabbath what it is not lawful to do? And Jesus clapped His hands, and cried out to the sparrows, and 
said to them: Off you go! And the sparrows flew, and went off crying. And the Jews seeing this were 
amazed, and went away and reported to their chief men what they had seen Jesus doing. 


3. And the son of Annas the scribe was standing there with Joseph; and he took a willow branch, and let 
out the waters which Jesus had collected. And Jesus, seeing what was done, was angry, and said to him: O 
wicked, impious, and foolish! what harm did the pools and the waters do to thee? Behold, even now thou 
shalt be dried up like a tree, and thou shalt not bring forth either leaves, or root, or fruit. And straightway 
that boy was quite dried up. And Jesus departed, and went to Joseph’s house. But the parents of the boy 
that had been dried up took him up, bewailing his youth, and brought him to Joseph, and reproached him 
because, said they, thou hast such a child doing such things. 


4. After that He was again passing through the village; and a boy ran up against Him, and struck His 
shoulder. And Jesus was angry, and said to him: Thou shalt not go back the way thou camest. And 
immediately he fell down dead. And some who saw what had taken place, said: Whence was this child 
begotten, that every word of his is certainly accomplished? And the parents of the dead boy went away to 
Joseph, and blamed him, saying: Since thou hast such a child, it is impossible for thee to live with us in the 
village; or else teach him to bless, and not to curse: for he is killing our children. 


5. And Joseph called the child apart, and admonished Him, saying: Why doest thou such things, and these 
people suffer, and hate us, and persecute us? And Jesus said: I know that these words of thine are not 
thine own; nevertheless for thy sake I will be silent; but they shall bear their punishment. And straightway 
those that accused Him were struck blind. And those who saw it were much afraid and in great perplexity, 
and said about Him: Every word which he spoke, whether good or bad, was an act, and became a wonder. 
And when they saw that Jesus had done such a thing, Joseph rose and took hold of His ear, and pulled it 
hard. And the child was very angry, and said to him: It is enough for thee to seek, and not to find; and 
most certainly thou hast not done wisely. Knowest thou not that Iam thine? Do not trouble me. 


6. And a certain teacher, Zacchaeus by name, was standing in a certain place, and heard Jesus thus 
speaking to his father; and he wondered exceedingly, that, being a child, he should speak in such a way. 
And a few days thereafter he came to Joseph, and said to him: Thou hast a sensible child, and he has some 
mind. Give him to me, then, that he may learn letters; and I shall teach him along with the letters all 
knowledge, both how to address all the elders, and to honour them as forefathers and fathers, and how to 
love those of his own age. And He said to him all the letters from the Alpha even to the Omega, clearly 
and with great exactness. And He looked upon the teacher Zacchaeus, and said to him: Thou who art 
ignorant of the nature of the Alpha, how canst thou teach others the Beta? Thou hypocrite! first, if thou 
knowest, teach the A, and then we shall believe thee about the B. Then He began to question the teacher 
about the first letter, and he was not able to answer Him. And in the hearing of many, the child says to 
Zacchaeus: Hear, O teacher, the order of the first letter, and notice here how it has lines, and a middle 
stroke crossing those which thou seest common; (lines) brought together; the highest part supporting 
them, and again bringing them under one head; with three points of intersection; of the same kind; 
principal and subordinate; of equal length. Thou hast the lines of the A. 


7. And when the teacher Zacchaeus heard the child speaking such and so great allegories of the first 
letter, he was at a great loss about such a narrative, and about His teaching. And He said to those that 
were present: Alas! I, wretch that I am, am at a loss, bringing shame upon myself by having dragged this 
child hither. Take him away, then, I beseech thee, brother Joseph. I cannot endure the sternness of his 
look; I cannot make out his meaning at all. That child does not belong to this earth; he can tame even fire. 


Assuredly he was born before the creation of the world. What sort of a belly bore him, what sort of a 
womb nourished him, I do not know. Alas! my friend, he has carried me away; I cannot get at his meaning: 
thrice wretched that I am, I have deceived myself. I made a struggle to have a scholar, and I was found to 
have a teacher. My mind is filled with shame, my friends, because I, an old man, have been conquered by 
a child. There is nothing for me but despondency and death on account of this boy, for I am not able at this 
hour to look him in the face; and when everybody says that I have been beaten by a little child, what can I 
say? And how can I give an account of the lines of the first letter that he spoke about? I know not, O my 
friends; for I can make neither beginning nor end of him. Therefore, I beseech thee, brother Joseph, take 
him home. What great thing he is, either god or angel, or what I am to say, I know not. 


8. And when the Jews were encouraging Zacchaeus, the child laughed aloud, and said: Now let thy 
learning bring forth fruit, and let the blind in heart see. Iam here from above, that I may curse them, and 
call them to the things that are above, as He that sent me on your account has commanded me. And when 
the child ceased speaking, immediately all were made whole who had fallen under His curse. And no one 
after that dared to make Him angry, lest He should curse him, and he should be maimed. 


9. And some days after, Jesus was playing in an upper room of a certain house, and one of the children 
that were playing with Him fell down from the house, and was killed. And, when the other children saw 
this, they ran away, and Jesus alone stood still. And the parents of the dead child coming, reproached .. . 
and they threatened Him. And Jesus leaped down from the roof, and stood beside the body of the child, 
and cried with a loud voice, and said: Zeno—for that was his name—stand up, and tell me; did I throw 
thee down? And he stood up immediately, and said: Certainly not, my lord; thou didst not throw me down, 
but hast raised me up. And those that saw this were struck with astonishment. And the child’s parents 
glorified God on account of the miracle that had happened, and adored Jesus. 


10. A few days after, a young man was splitting wood in the corner, and the axe came down and cut the 
sole of his foot in two, and he died from loss of blood. And there was a great commotion, and people ran 
together, and the child Jesus ran there too. And He pressed through the crowd, and laid hold of the young 
man’s wounded foot, and he was cured immediately. And He said to the young man: Rise up now, split the 
wood, and remember me. And the crowd seeing what had happened, adored the child, saying: Truly the 
Spirit of God dwells in this child. 


11. And when He was six years old, His mother gave Him a pitcher, and sent Him to draw water, and bring 
it into the house. But He struck against some one in the crowd, and the pitcher was broken. And Jesus 
unfolded the cloak which He had on, and filled it with water, and carried it to His mother. And His mother, 
seeing the miracle that had happened, kissed Him, and kept within herself the mysteries which she had 
seen Him doing. 


12. And again in seed-time the child went out with His father to sow corn in their land. And while His 
father was sowing, the child Jesus also sowed one grain of corn. And when He had reaped it, and threshed 
it, He made a hundred kors; and calling all the poor of the village to the threshing-floor, He gave them the 
corn, and Joseph took away what was left of the corn. And He was eight years old when He did this 
miracle. 


13. And His father was a carpenter, and at that time made ploughs and yokes. And a certain rich man 
ordered him to make him a couch. And one of what is called the cross pieces being too short, they did not 
know what to do. The child Jesus said to His father Joseph: Put down the two pieces of wood, and make 
them even in the middle. And Joseph did as the child said to him. And Jesus stood at the other end, and 
took hold of the shorter piece of wood, and stretched it, and made it equal to the other. And His father 
Joseph saw it, and wondered, and embraced the child, and blessed Him, saying: Blessed am I, because 
God has given me this child. 


14. And Joseph, seeing that the child was vigorous in mind and body, again resolved that He should not 
remain ignorant of the letters, and took Him away, and handed Him over to another teacher. And the 
teacher said to Joseph: I shall first teach him the Greek letters, and then the Hebrew. For the teacher was 
aware of the trial that had been made of the child, and was afraid of Him. Nevertheless he wrote out the 
alphabet, and gave Him all his attention for a long time, and He made him no answer. And Jesus said to 
him: If thou art really a teacher, and art well acquainted with the letters, tell me the power of the Alpha, 
and I will tell thee the power of the Beta. And the teacher was enraged at this, and struck Him on the 
head. And the child, being in pain, cursed him; and immediately he swooned away, and fell to the ground 
on his face. And the child returned to Joseph’s house; and Joseph was grieved, and gave orders to His 
mother, saying: Do not let him go outside of the door, because those that make him angry die. 


15. And after some time, another master again, a genuine friend of Joseph, said to him: Bring the child to 
my school; perhaps I shall be able to flatter him into learning his letters. And Joseph said: If thou hast the 
courage, brother, take him with thee. And he took Him with him in fear and great agony; but the child 
went along pleasantly. And going boldly into the school, He found a book lying on the reading-desk; and 
taking it, He read not the letters that were in it, but opening His mouth, He spoke by the Holy Spirit, and 
taught the law to those that were standing round. And a great crowd having come together, stood by and 
heard Him, and wondered at the ripeness of His teaching, and the readiness of His words, and that He, 


child as He was, spoke in such a way. And Joseph hearing of it, was afraid, and ran to the school, in doubt 
lest his master too should be without experience. And the master said to Joseph: Know, brother, that I 
have taken the child as a scholar, and he is full of much grace and wisdom; but I beseech thee, brother, 
take him home. And when the child heard this, He laughed at him directly, and said: Since thou hast 
spoken aright, and witnessed aright, for thy sake he also that was struck down shall be cured. And 
immediately the other master was cured. And Joseph took the child, and went away home. 


16. And Joseph sent his son James to tie up wood and bring it home, and the child Jesus also followed him. 
And when James was gathering the fagots, a viper bit James’ hand. And when he was racked with pain, 
and at the point of death, Jesus came near and blew upon the bite; and the pain ceased directly, and the 
beast burst, and instantly James remained safe and sound. 


17. And after this the infant of one of Joseph’s neighbours fell sick and died, and its mother wept sore. 
And Jesus heard that there was great lamentation and commotion, and ran in haste, and found the child 
dead, and touched his breast, and said: I say to thee, child, be not dead, but live, and be with thy mother. 
And directly it looked up and laughed. And He said to the woman: Take it, and give it milk, and remember 
me. And seeing this, the crowd that was standing by wondered, and said: Truly this child was either God 
or an angel of God, for every word of his is a certain fact. And Jesus went out thence, playing with the 
other children. 


18. And some time after there occurred a great commotion while a house was building, and Jesus stood up 
and went away to the place. And seeing a man lying dead, He took him by the hand, and said: Man, I say 
to thee, arise, and go on with thy work. And directly he rose up, and adored Him. And seeing this, the 
crowd wondered, and said: This child is from heaven, for he has saved many souls from death, and he 
continues to save during all his life. 


19. And when He was twelve years old His parents went as usual to Jerusalem to the feast of the passover 
with their fellow-travellers. And after the passover they were coming home again. And while they were 
coming home, the child Jesus went back to Jerusalem. And His parents thought that He was in the 
company. And having gone one day’s journey, they sought for Him among their relations; and not finding 
Him, they were in great grief, and turned back to the city seeking for Him. And after the third day they 
found Him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the teachers, both hearing the law and asking them 
questions. And they were all attending to Him, and wondering that He, being a child, was shutting the 
mouths of the elders and teachers of the people, explaining the main points of the law and the parables of 
the prophets. And His mother Mary coming up, said to Him: Why hast thou done this to us, child? Behold, 
we have been seeking for thee in great trouble. And Jesus said to them: Why do you seek me? Do you not 
know that I must be about my Father’s business? And the scribes and the Pharisees said: Art thou the 
mother of this child? And she said: I am. And they said to her: Blessed art thou among women, for God 
hath blessed the fruit of thy womb; for such glory, and such virtue and wisdom, we have neither seen nor 
heard ever. And Jesus rose up, and followed His mother, and was subject to His parents. And His mother 
observed all these things that had happened. And Jesus advanced in wisdom, and stature, and grace. To 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


Second Greek Form 


The Writing of the Holy Apostle Thomas Concerning the Childhood of the Lord. 


1. I Thomas the Israelite have deemed it necessary to make known to all the brethren of the heathen the 
great things which our Lord Jesus Christ did in His childhood, when He dwelt in the body in the city of 
Nazareth, going in the fifth year of His age. 


2. On one of the days, there being a rainstorm, He went out of the house where His mother was, and 
played on the ground where the waters were flowing. And He made pools, and brought in the waters, and 
the pools were filled with water. Then He says: It is my will that you become clear and excellent waters. 
And they became so directly. And a certain boy, the son of Annas the scribe, came past, and with a willow 
branch which he was carrying threw down the pools, and the water flowed out. And Jesus turning, said to 
him: O impious and wicked, how have the pools wronged thee, that thou hast emptied them? Thou shalt 
not go on thy way, and thou shalt be dried up like the branch which thou art carrying. And as he went 
along, in a short time he fell down and died. And when the children that were playing with him saw this, 
they wondered, and went away and told the father of the dead boy. And he ran and found his child dead, 
and he went away and reproached Joseph. 


3. And Jesus made of that clay twelve sparrows, and it was the Sabbath. And a child ran and told Joseph, 
saying: Behold, thy child is playing about the stream, and of the clay he has made sparrows, which is not 
lawful. And when he heard this, he went, and said to the child: Why dost thou do this, profaning the 
Sabbath? But Jesus gave him no answer, but looked upon the sparrows, and said: Go away, fly, and live, 
and remember me. And at this word they flew, and went up into the air. And when Joseph saw it, he 
wondered. 


4. And some days after, when Jesus was going through the midst of the city, a boy threw a stone at Him, 
and struck Him on the shoulder. And Jesus said to him: Thou shalt not go on thy way. And directly falling 
down, he also died. And they that happened to be there were struck with astonishment, saying: Whence is 
this child, that every word he says is certainly accomplished? And they also went and reproached Joseph, 
saying: It is impossible for thee to live with us in this city: but if thou wishest to do so, teach thy child to 
bless, and not to curse: for he is killing our children, and everything that he says is certainly 
accomplished. 


5. And Joseph was sitting in his seat, and the child stood before him; and he took hold of Him by the ear, 
and pinched it hard. And Jesus looked at him steadily, and said: It is enough for thee. 


6. And on the day after he took Him by the hand, and led Him to a certain teacher, Zacchaeus by name, 
and says to him: O master, take this child, and teach him his letters. And he says: Hand him over to me, 
brother, and I shall teach him the Scripture; and I shall persuade him to bless all, and not to curse. And 
Jesus hearing, laughed, and said to them: You say what you know; but I know more than you, for I am 
before the ages. And I know when your fathers’ fathers were born; and I know how many are the years of 
your life. And hearing this, they were struck with astonishment. And again Jesus said to them: You wonder 
because I said to you that I knew how many are the years of your life. Assuredly I know when the world 
was created. Behold, you do not believe me now. When you see my cross, then will ye believe that I speak 
the truth. And they were struck with astonishment when they heard these things. 


7. And Zacchaeus, having written the alphabet in Hebrew, says to Him: Alpha. And the child says: Alpha. 
And again the teacher: Alpha; and the child likewise. Then again the teacher says the Alpha for the third 
time. Then Jesus, looking in the master’s face, says: How canst thou, not knowing the Alpha, teach 
another the Beta? And the child, beginning from the Alpha, said by Himself the twenty-two letters. Then 
also He says again: Hear, O teacher, the order of the first letter, and know how many entrances and lines 
it has, and strokes common, crossing and coming together. And when Zacchaeus heard such an account of 
the one letter, he was so struck with astonishment, that he could make no answer. And he turned and said 
to Joseph: This child assuredly, brother, does not belong to the earth. Take him, then, away from me. 


8. And after these things, on one of the days Jesus was playing with other children on the roof of a house. 
And one boy was pushed by another, and hurled down upon the ground, and he died. And seeing this, the 
boys that were playing with him ran away; and Jesus only was left standing upon the roof from which the 
boy had been hurled down. And when the news was brought to the parents of the dead boy, they ran 
weeping; and finding their boy lying dead upon the ground, and Jesus standing above, they supposed that 
their boy had been thrown down by Him; and fixing their eyes upon Him, they reviled Him. And seeing 
this, Jesus directly came down from the roof, and stood at the head of the dead body, and says to him: 
Zeno, did I throw thee down? Stand up, and tell us. For this was the name of the boy. And at the word the 


boy stood up and adored Jesus, and said: My lord, thou didst not throw me down, but thou hast brought 
me to life when I was dead. 


9. And a few days after, one of the neighbours, when splitting wood, cut away the lower part of his foot 
with the axe, and was on the point of death from loss of blood. And a great number of people ran together, 
and Jesus came with them to the place. And He took hold of the young man’s wounded foot, and cured him 
directly, and says to him: Rise up, split thy wood. And he rose up and adored Him, giving thanks, and 
splitting the wood. Likewise also all that were there wondered, and gave thanks to Him. 


10. And when He was six years old, Mary His mother sent Him to bring water from the fountain. And as 
He went along, the pitcher was broken. And going to the fountain He unfolded His overcoat, and drew 
water from the fountain, and filled it, and took the water to His mother. And seeing this, she was struck 
with astonishment, and embraced Him, and kissed Him. 


11. And when Jesus had come to the eighth year of His age, Joseph was ordered by a certain rich man to 
make him a couch. For he was a carpenter. And he went out into the field to get wood; and Jesus went 
with him. And having cut two pieces of wood, and smoothed them with the axe, he put the one beside the 
other; and in measuring he found it too short. And when he saw this he was grieved, and sought to find 
another piece. And seeing this, Jesus says to him: Put these two pieces together, so as to make both ends 
even. And Joseph, in doubt as to what the child should mean, did as he was told. And He says to him 
again: Take a firm hold of the short piece. And Joseph, in astonishment, took hold of it. Then Jesus also, 
taking hold of the other end, drew it towards Himself, and make it equal to the other piece of wood. And 
He says to Joseph: Grieve no more, but do thy work without hindrance. And seeing this, he wondered 
greatly, and says to himself: Blessed am I, because God has given me such a boy. And when they came 
back to the city, Joseph gave an account of the matter to Mary. And when she heard and saw the strange 
miracles of her son, she rejoiced and glorified Him, with the Father and the Holy Spirit, now and ever, and 
for evermore. Amen. 


Latin Form 


Here Beginneth the Treatise of the Boyhood of Jesus According to Thomas 


CHAPTER I 


HOW MARY AND JOSEPH FLED WITH HIM INTO EGYPT 


When a commotion took place in consequence of the search made by Herod for our Lord Jesus Christ to 
kill Him, then an angel said to Joseph: Take Mary and her boy, and flee into Egypt from the face of those 
who seek to kill Him. And Jesus was two years old when He went into Egypt. 


And as He was walking through a field of corn, He stretched forth His hand, and took of the ears, and put 
them over the fire, and rubbed them, and began to eat. 


And when they had come into Egypt, they received hospitality in the house of a certain widow, and they 
remained in the same place one year. 


And Jesus was in His third year. And seeing boys playing, He began to play with them. And He took a 
dried fish, and put it into a basin, and ordered it to move about. And it began to move about. And He said 
again to the fish: Throw out thy salt which thou hast, and walk into the water. And it so came to pass. And 
the neighbours, seeing what had been done, told it to the widow woman in whose house Mary His mother 
lived. And as soon as she heard it, she thrust them out of her house with great haste. 


CHAPTER II 


HOW A SCHOOLMASTER THRUST HIM OUT OF THE CITY 


And as Jesus was walking with Mary His mother through the middle of the city market-place, He looked 
and saw a schoolmaster teaching his scholars. And behold twelve sparrows that were quarrelling fell over 
the wall into the bosom of that schoolmaster, who was teaching the boys. And seeing this, Jesus was very 
much amused, and stood still. And when that teacher saw Him making merry, he said to his scholars with 
great fury: Go and bring him to me. And when they had carried Him to the master, he seized Him by the 
ear, and said: What didst thou see, to amuse thee so much? And He said to him: Master, see my hand full 
of wheat. I showed it to them, and scattered the wheat among them, and they carry it out of the middle of 
the street where they are in danger; and on this account they fought among themselves to divide the 
wheat. And Jesus did not pass from the place until it was accomplished. And this being done, the master 
began to thrust Him out of the city, along with His mother. 


CHAPTER III 
HOW JESUS WENT OUT OF EGYPT 


And, lo, the angel of the Lord met Mary, and said to her: Take up the boy, and return into the land of the 
Jews, for they who sought His life are dead. And Mary rose up with Jesus; and they proceeded into the city 
of Nazareth, which is among the possessions of her father. And when Joseph went out of Egypt after the 
death of Herod, he kept Him in the desert until there should be quietness in Jerusalem on the part of 
those who were seeking the boy’s life. And he gave thanks to God because He had given him 
understanding, and because he had found favour in the presence of the Lord God. Amen. 


CHAPTER IV 
WHAT THE LORD JESUS DID IN THE CITY OF NAZARETH 


It is glorious that Thomas the Israelite and apostle of the Lord gives an account also of the works of Jesus 
after He came out of Egypt into Nazareth. Understand all of you, my dearest brethren, what the Lord 
Jesus did when He was in the city of Nazareth; the first chapter of which is as follows:— 


And when Jesus was five years old, there fell a great rain upon the earth, and the boy Jesus walked up and 
down through it. And there was a terrible rain, and He collected it into a fish-pond, and ordered it by His 
word to become clear. And immediately it became so. Again He took of the clay which was of that fish- 
pond, and made of it to the number of twelve sparrows. And it was the Sabbath when Jesus did this among 
the boys of the Jews. And the boys of the Jews went away, and said to Joseph His father: Behold, thy son 
was playing along with us, and he took clay and made sparrows, which it was not lawful to do on the 
Sabbath; and he has broken it. And Joseph went away to the boy Jesus, and said to Him: Why hast thou 


done this, which it was not lawful to do on the Sabbath? And Jesus opened His hands, and ordered the 
sparrows, saying: Go up into the air, and fly; nobody shall kill you. And they flew, and began to cry out, 
and praise God Almighty. And the Jews seeing what had happened, wondered, and went away and told the 
miracles which Jesus had done. But a Pharisee who was with Jesus took an olive branch, and began to let 
the water out of the fountain which Jesus had made. And when Jesus saw this, He said to him in a rage: 
Thou impious and ignorant Sodomite, what harm have my works the fountains of water done thee? 
Behold, thou shalt become like a dry tree, having neither roots, nor leaves, nor fruit. And immediately he 
dried up, and fell to the ground, and died. And his parents took him away dead, and reproached Joseph, 
saying: See what thy son has done; teach him to pray, and not to blaspheme. 


CHAPTER V 
HOW THE CITIZENS WERE ENRAGED AGAINST JOSEPH ON ACCOUNT OF THE DOINGS OF JESUS 


And a few days after, as Jesus was walking through the town with Joseph, one of the children ran up and 
struck Jesus on the arm. And Jesus said to him: So shalt thou not finish thy journey. And immediately he 
fell to the ground, and died. And those who saw these wonderful things cried out, saying: Whence is that 
boy? And they said to Joseph: It is not right for such a boy to be among us. And Joseph went and brought 
Him. And they said to him: Go away from this place; but if thou must live with us, teach him to pray, and 
not to blaspheme: but our children have been killed. Joseph called Jesus, and reproved Him, saying: Why 
dost thou blaspheme? For these people who live here hate us. And Jesus said: I know that these words are 
not mine, but thine; but I will hold my tongue for thy sake: and let them see to it in their wisdom. And 
immediately those who were speaking against Jesus became blind. And they walked up and down, and 
said: All the words which proceed from his mouth are accomplished. And Joseph seeing what Jesus had 
done, in a fury seized Him by the ear; and Jesus said to Joseph in anger: It is enough for thee to see me, 
not to touch me. For thou knowest not who I am; but if thou didst know, thou wouldst not make me angry. 
And although just now I am with thee, I was made before thee. 


CHAPTER VI 


HOW JESUS WAS TREATED BY THE SCHOOLMASTER 


Therefore a certain man named Zacheus listened to all that Jesus was saying to Joseph, and in great 
astonishment said to himself: Such a boy speaking in this way I have never seen. And he went up to 
Joseph, and said: That is an intelligent boy of thine; hand him over to me to learn his letters; and when he 
has thoroughly learned his letters, I shall teach him honourably, so that he may be no fool. But Joseph 
answered and said to him: No one can teach him but God alone. You do not believe that that little boy will 
be of little consequence? And when Jesus heard Joseph speaking in this way, He said to Zacheus: Indeed, 
master, whatever proceeds from my mouth is true. And before all I was Lord, but you are foreigners. To 
me has been given the glory of the ages, to you has been given nothing; because I am before the ages. 
And I know how many years of life thou wilt have, and that thou wilt be carried into exile: and my Father 
hath appointed this, that thou mayest understand that whatever proceeds from my mouth is true. And the 
Jews who were standing by, and hearing the words which Jesus spoke, were astonished, and said: We have 
seen such wonderful things, and heard such words from that boy, as we have never heard, nor are likely to 
hear from any other human being,—either from the high priests, or the masters, or the Pharisees. Jesus 
answered and said to them: Why do you wonder? Do you consider it incredible that I have spoken the 
truth? I know when both you and your fathers were born, and to tell you more, when the world was made: 
I know also who sent me to you. And when the Jews heard the words which the child had spoken, they 
wondered, because that they were not able to answer. And, communing with Himself, the child exulted 
and said: I have told you a proverb; and I know that you are weak and ignorant. 


And that schoolmaster said to Joseph: Bring him to me, and I shall teach him letters. And Joseph took hold 
of the boy Jesus, and led Him to the house of a certain schoolmaster, where other boys were being taught. 
Now the master in soothing words began to teach Him His letters, and wrote for Him the first line, which 
is from A to T, and began to stroke Him and teach Him. And that teacher struck the child on the head: and 
when He had received the blow, the child said to him: I should teach thee, and not thou me; I know the 
letters which thou wishest to teach me, and I know that you are to me like vessels from which there come 
forth only sounds, and no wisdom. And, beginning the line, He said the letters from A to T in full, and very 
fast. And He looked at the master, and said to him: Thou indeed canst not tell us what A and B are; how 
dost thou wish to teach others? O hypocrite, if thou knowest and will tell me about the A, then will I tell 
thee about the B. And when that teacher began to tell about the first letter, he was unable to give any 
answer. And Jesus said to Zacheus: Listen to me, master; understand the first letter. See how it has two 
lines; advancing in the middle, standing still, giving, scattering, varying, threatening; triple intermingled 
with double; at the same time homogeneous, having all common. 


And Zacheus, seeing that He so divided the first letter, was stupefied about the first letter, and about such 
a human being and such learning; and he cried out, and said: Woe’s me, for I am quite stupefied; I have 
brought disgrace upon myself through that child. And he said to Joseph: I earnestly entreat thee, brother, 
take him away from me, because I cannot look upon his face, nor hear his mighty words. Because that 


child can tame fire and bridle the sea: for he was born before the ages. What womb brought him forth, or 
what mother nursed him, I know not. Oh, my friends, I am driven out of my senses; I have become a 
wretched laughing-stock. And I said that I had got a scholar; but he has been found to be my master. And 
my disgrace I cannot get over, because I am an old man; and what to say to him I cannot find. All I have to 
do is to fall into some grievous illness, and depart from this world; or to leave this town, because all have 
seen my disgrace. An infant has deceived me. What answer can I give to others, or what words can I say, 
because he has got the better of me in the first letter? I am struck dumb, O my friends and acquaintances; 
neither beginning nor end can I find of an answer to him. And now I beseech thee, brother Joseph, take 
him away from me, and lead him home, because he is a master, or the Lord, or an angel. What to say I do 
not know. And Jesus turned to the Jews who were with Zacheus, and said to them: Let all not seeing see, 
and not understanding understand; let the deaf hear, and let those who are dead through me rise again; 
and those who are exalted, let me call to still higher things, as He who sent me to you hath commanded 
me. And when Jesus ceased speaking, all who had been affected with any infirmity through His words 
were made whole. And they did not dare to speak to Him. 


CHAPTER VII 
HOW JESUS RAISED A BOY TO LIFE 


One day, when Jesus was climbing on a certain house, along with the children, He began to play with 
them. And one of the boys fell down through a back-door, and died immediately. And when the children 
saw this, they all ran away; but Jesus remained in the house. And when the parents of the boy who had 
died had come, they spoke against Jesus: Surely it was thou who made him fall down; and they reviled 
Him. And Jesus, coming down from the house, stood over the dead child, and with a loud voice called out 
the name of the child: Sinoo, Sinoo, rise and say whether it was I that made thee fall down. And suddenly 
he rose up, and said: No, my lord. And his parents, seeing such a great miracle done by Jesus, glorified 
God, and adored Jesus. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HOW JESUS HEALED A BOY’S FOOT 


And a few days thereafter, a boy in that town was splitting wood, and struck his foot. And a great crowd 
went to him, and Jesus too went with them. And He touched the foot which had been hurt, and 
immediately it was made whole. And Jesus said to him: Rise, and split the wood, and remember me. And 
when the crowd saw the miracles that were done by Him, they adored Jesus, and said: Indeed we most 
surely believe that Thou art God. 


CHAPTER IX 
HOW JESUS CARRIED WATER IN A CLOAK 


And when Jesus was six years old, His mother sent Him to draw water. And when Jesus had come to the 
fountain, or to the well, there were great crowds there, and they broke His pitcher. And He took the cloak 
which He had on, and filled it with water, and carried it to His mother Mary. And His mother, seeing the 
miracles which Jesus had done, kissed Him, and said: O Lord, hear me, and save my son. 


CHAPTER X 


HOW JESUS SOWED WHEAT 


In the time of sowing, Joseph went out to sow wheat, and Jesus followed him. And when Joseph began to 
sow, Jesus stretched out His hand, and took as much wheat as He could hold in His fist, and scattered it. 
Joseph therefore came at reaping-time to reap his harvest. Jesus came also, and collected the ears which 
He had scattered, and they made a hundred pecks of the best grain; and he called the poor, and the 
widows, and the orphans, and distributed to them the wheat which He had made. Joseph also took a little 
of the same wheat, for the blessing of Jesus to his house. 


CHAPTER XI 


HOW JESUS MADE A SHORT PIECE OF WOOD OF THE SAME LENGTH AS A LONGER ONE 


And Jesus reached the age of eight years. Joseph was a master builder, and used to make ploughs and ox- 
yokes. And one day a rich man said to Joseph: Master, make me a couch, both useful and beautiful. And 
Joseph was in distress, because the wood which he had brought for the work was too short. And Jesus said 
to him: Do not be annoyed. Take hold of this piece of wood by one end, and I by the other; I and let us 
draw it out. And they did so; and immediately he found it useful for that which he wished. And He said to 
Joseph: Behold, do the work which thou wishest. And Joseph, seeing what He had done, embraced Him, 
and said: Blessed am I, because God hath given me such a son. 


CHAPTER XII 
HOW JESUS WAS HANDED OVER TO LEARN HIS LETTERS 


And Joseph, seeing that He had such favour, and that He was increasing in stature, thought it right to take 
Him to learn His letters. And he handed Him over to another teacher to be taught. And that teacher said 
to Joseph: What letters dost thou wish me to teach that boy? Joseph answered and said: First teach him 
the Gentile letters, and then the Hebrew. For the teacher knew that He was very intelligent, and willingly 
took Him in hand. And writing for Him the first line, which is A and B, he taught Him for some hours. But 
Jesus was silent, and made him no answer. Jesus said to the master: If thou art indeed a master, and if 
thou indeed knowest the letters, tell me the power of the A, and I shall tell thee the power of the B. Then 
His master was filled with fury, and struck Him on the head. And Jesus was angry, and cursed him; and he 
suddenly fell down, and died. 


And Jesus returned home. And Joseph gave orders to Mary His mother, not to let Him go out of the court 
of his house. 


CHAPTER XIII 
HOW HE WAS HANDED OVER TO ANOTHER MASTER 


Many days after came another teacher, a friend of Joseph, and said to him: Hand him over to me, and I 
with much sweetness will teach him his letters. And Joseph said to him: If thou art able, take him and 
teach him. May it be attended with joy. When the teacher had taken Him, he went along in fear and in 
great firmness, and held Him with exultation. And when He had come to the teacher’s house, He found a 
book lying there, and took it and opened it, and did not read what was written in the book; but opened His 
mouth, and spoke from the Holy Spirit, and taught the law. And, indeed, all who were standing there 
listened to Him attentively; and the master sat down beside Him, and listened to Him with pleasure, and 
entreated Him to teach them more. And a great crowd being gathered together, they heard all the holy 
teaching which He taught, and the choice words which came forth from the mouth of Him who, child as 
He was, spake such things. And Joseph, hearing of this, was afraid, and running . . . the master, where 
Jesus was, said to Joseph: Know, brother, that I have received thy child to teach him or train him; but he is 
filled with much gravity and wisdom. Lo, now, take him home with joy, my brother; because the gravity 
which he has, has been given him by the Lord. And Jesus, hearing the master thus speaking, became 
cheerful, and said: Lo, now, master, thou hast truly said. For thy sake, he who is dead shall rise again. And 
Joseph took Him home. 


CHAPTER XIV 
HOW JESUS DELIVERED JAMES FROM THE BITE OF A SERPENT 


And Joseph sent James to gather straw, and Jesus followed him. And while James was gathering the straw, 
a viper bit him; and he fell to the ground, as if dead from the poison. And Jesus seeing this, blew upon his 
wound; and immediately James was made whole, and the viper died. 


CHAPTER XV 
HOW JESUS RAISED A BOY TO LIFE 


A few days after, a child, His neighbour, died, and his mother mourned for him sore. Jesus, hearing this, 
went and stood over the boy, and knocked upon his breast, and said: I say to thee, child, do not die, but 
live. And immediately the child rose up. And Jesus said to the boy’s mother: Take thy son, and give him the 
breast, and remember me. And the crowd, seeing this miracle, said: In truth, this child is from heaven; for 
already has he freed many souls from death, and he has made whole all that hope in him. 


The scribes and Pharisees said to Mary: Art thou the mother of this child? And Mary said: Indeed I am. 
And they said to her: Blessed art thou among women, since God hath blessed the fruit of thy womb, seeing 
that He hath given thee such a glorious child, and such a gift of wisdom, as we have never seen nor heard 
of. Jesus rose up and followed His mother. And Mary kept in her heart all the great miracles that Jesus had 
done among the people, in healing many that were diseased. And Jesus grew in stature and wisdom; and 
all who saw Him glorified God the Father Almighty, who is blessed for ever and ever. Amen. 


And all these things I Thomas the Israelite have written what I have seen, and have recounted them to the 
Gentiles and to our brethren, and many other things done by Jesus, who was born in the land of Judah. 
Behold, the house of Israel has seen all, from the first even to the last; how great signs and wonders Jesus 
did among them, which were exceedingly good, and invisible to their father, as holy Scripture relates, and 
the prophets have borne witness to His works in all the peoples of Israel. And He it is who is to judge the 
world according to the will of immortality, since He is the Son of God throughout all the world. To Him is 
due all glory and honour for ever, who lives and reigns God through all ages of ages. Amen. 


The Arabic Gospel of the Infancy of the Saviour 


In the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, one God. 


With the help and favour of the Most High we begin to write a book of the miracles of our Lord and 
Master and Saviour Jesus Christ, which is called the Gospel of the Infancy: in the peace of the Lord. 
Amen. 


1. We find what follows in the book of Joseph the high priest, who lived in the time of Christ. Some say 
that he is Caiaphas. He has said that Jesus spoke, and, indeed, when He was lying in His cradle said to 
Mary His mother: I am Jesus, the Son of God, the Logos, whom thou hast brought forth, as the Angel 
Gabriel announced to thee; and my Father has sent me for the salvation of the world. 


2. In the three hundred and ninth year of the era of Alexander, Augustus put forth an edict, that every 
man should be enrolled in his native place. Joseph therefore arose, and taking Mary his spouse, went 
away to Jerusalem, and came to Bethlehem, to be enrolled along with his family in his native city. And 
having come to a cave, Mary told Joseph that the time of the birth was at hand, and that she could not go 
into the city; but, said she, let us go into this cave. This took place at sunset. And Joseph went out in haste 
to go for a woman to be near her. When, therefore, he was busy about that, he saw an Hebrew old woman 
belonging to Jerusalem, and said: Come hither, my good woman, and go into this cave, in which there is a 
woman near her time. 


3. Wherefore, after sunset, the old woman, and Joseph with her, came to the cave, and they both went in. 
And, behold, it was filled with lights more beautiful than the gleaming of lamps and candles, and more 
splendid than the light of the sun. The child, enwrapped in swaddling clothes, was sucking the breast of 
the Lady Mary His mother, being placed in a stall. And when both were wondering at this light, the old 
woman asks the Lady Mary: Art thou the mother of this Child? And when the Lady Mary gave her assent, 
she says: Thou art not at all like the daughters of Eve. The Lady Mary said: As my son has no equal among 
children, so his mother has no equal among women. The old woman replied: My mistress, I came to get 
payment; I have been for a long time affected with palsy. Our mistress the Lady Mary said to her: Place 
thy hands upon the child. And the old woman did so, and was immediately cured. Then she went forth, 
saying: Henceforth I will be the attendant and servant of this child all the days of my life. 


4. Then came shepherds; and when they had lighted a fire, and were rejoicing greatly, there appeared to 
them the hosts of heaven praising and celebrating God Most High. And while the shepherds were doing 
the same, the cave was at that time made like a temple of the upper world, since both heavenly and 
earthly voices glorified and magnified God on account of the birth of the Lord Christ. And when that old 
Hebrew woman saw the manifestation of those miracles, she thanked God, saying: I give Thee thanks, O 
God, the God of Israel, because mine eyes have seen the birth of the Saviour of the world. 


5. And the time of circumcision, that is, the eighth day, being at hand, the child was to be circumcised 
according to the law. Wherefore they circumcised Him in the cave. And the old Hebrew woman took the 
piece of skin; but some say that she took the navel-string, and laid it past in a jar of old oil of nard. And 
she had a son, a dealer in unguents, and she gave it to him, saying: See that thou do not sell this jar of 
unguent of nard, even although three hundred denarii should be offered thee for it. And this is that jar 
which Mary the sinner bought and poured upon the head and feet of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
thereafter she wiped with the hair of her head. Ten days after, they took Him to Jerusalem; and on the 
fortieth day after His birth they carried Him into the temple, and set Him before the Lord, and offered 
sacrifices for Him, according to the commandment of the law of Moses, which is: Every male that openeth 
the womb shall be called the holy of God. 


6. Then old Simeon saw Him shining like a pillar of light, when the Lady Mary, His virgin mother, rejoicing 
over Him, was carrying Him in her arms. And angels, praising Him, stood round Him in a circle, like life 
guards standing by a king. Simeon therefore went up in haste to the Lady Mary, and, with hands stretched 
out before her, said to the Lord Christ: Now, O my Lord, let Thy servant depart in peace, according to Thy 
word; for mine eyes have seen Thy compassion, which Thou hast prepared for the salvation of all peoples, 
a light to all nations, and glory to Thy people Israel. Hanna also, a prophetess, was present, and came up, 
giving thanks to God, and calling the Lady Mary blessed. 


7. And it came to pass, when the Lord Jesus was born at Bethlehem of Judaea, in the time of King Herod, 
behold, magi came from the east to Jerusalem, as Zeraduscht had predicted; and there were with them 
gifts, gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. And they adored Him, and presented to Him their gifts. Then the 
Lady Mary took one of the swaddling-bands, and, on account of the smallness of her means, gave it to 
them; and they received it from her with the greatest marks of honour. And in the same hour there 


appeared to them an angel in the form of that star which had before guided them on their journey; and 
they went away, following the guidance of its light, until they arrived in their own country. 


8. And their kings and chief men came together to them, asking what they had seen or done, how they had 
gone and come back, what they had brought with them. And they showed them that swathing-cloth which 
the Lady Mary had given them. Wherefore they celebrated a feast, and, according to their custom, lighted 
a fire and worshipped it, and threw that swathing-cloth into it; and the fire laid hold of it, and enveloped 
it. And when the fire had gone out, they took out the swathing-cloth exactly as it had been before, just as 
if the fire had not touched it. Wherefore they began to kiss it, and to put it on their heads and their eyes, 
saying: This verily is the truth without doubt. Assuredly it is a great thing that the fire was not able to 
burn or destroy it. Then they took it, and with the greatest honour laid it up among their treasures. 


9. And when Herod saw that the magi had left him, and not come back to him, he summoned the priests 
and the wise men, and said to them: Show me where Christ is to be born. And when they answered, In 
Bethlehem of Judaea, he began to think of putting the Lord Jesus Christ to death. Then appeared an angel 
of the Lord to Joseph in his sleep, and said: Rise, take the boy and His mother, and go away into Egypt. He 
rose, therefore, towards cockcrow, and set out. 


10. While he is reflecting how he is to set about his journey, morning came upon him after he had gone a 
very little way. And now he was approaching a great city, in which there was an idol, to which the other 
idols and gods of the Egyptians offered gifts and vows. And there stood before this idol a priest 
ministering to him, who, as often as Satan spoke from that idol, reported it to the inhabitants of Egypt and 
its territories. This priest had a son, three years old, beset by several demons; and he made many 
speeches and utterances; and when the demons seized him, he tore his clothes, and remained naked, and 
threw stones at the people. And there was a hospital in that city dedicated to that idol. And when Joseph 
and the Lady Mary had come to the city, and had turned aside into that hospital, the citizens were very 
much afraid; and all the chief men and the priests of the idols came together to that idol, and said to it: 
What agitation and commotion is this that has arisen in our land? The idol answered them: A God has 
come here in secret, who is God indeed; nor is any god besides Him worthy of divine worship, because He 
is truly the Son of God. And when this land became aware of His presence, it trembled at His arrival, and 
was moved and shaken; and we are exceedingly afraid from the greatness of His power. And in the same 
hour that idol fell down, and at its fall all, inhabitants of Egypt and others, ran together. 


11. And the son of the priest, his usual disease having come upon him, entered the hospital, and there 
came upon Joseph and the Lady Mary, from whom all others had fled. The Lady Mary had washed the 
cloths of the Lord Christ, and had spread them over some wood. That demoniac boy, therefore, came and 
took one of the cloths, and put it on his head. Then the demons, fleeing in the shape of ravens and 
serpents, began to go forth out of his mouth. The boy, being immediately healed at the command of the 
Lord Christ, began to praise God, and then to give thanks to the Lord who had healed him. And when his 
father saw him restored to health, My son, said he, what has happened to thee? and by what means hast 
thou been healed? The son answered: When the demons had thrown me on the ground, I went into the 
hospital, and there I found an august woman with a boy, whose newly-washed cloths she had thrown upon 
some wood: one of these I took up and put upon my head, and the demons left me and fled. At this the 
father rejoiced greatly, and said: My son, it is possible that this boy is the Son of the living God who 
created the heavens and the earth: for when he came over to us, the idol was broken, and all the gods fell, 
and perished by the power of his magnificence. 


12. Here was fulfilled the prophecy which says, Out of Egypt have I called my son. Joseph indeed, and 
Mary, when they heard that that idol had fallen down and perished, trembled, and were afraid. Then they 
said: When we were in the land of Israel, Herod thought to put Jesus to death, and on that account slew 
all the children of Bethlehem and its confines; and there is no doubt that the Egyptians, as soon as they 
have heard that this idol has been broken, will burn us with fire. 


13. Going out thence, they came to a place where there were robbers who had plundered several men of 
their baggage and clothes, and had bound them. Then the robbers heard a great noise, like the noise of a 
magnificent king going out of his city with his army, and his chariots and his drums; and at this the 
robbers were terrified, and left all their plunder. And their captives rose up, loosed each other’s bonds, 
recovered their baggage, and went away. And when they saw Joseph and Mary coming up to the place, 
they said to them: Where is that king, at the hearing of the magnificent sound of whose approach the 
robbers have left us, so that we have escaped safe? Joseph answered them: He will come behind us. 


14. Thereafter they came into another city, where there was a demoniac woman whom Satan, accursed 
and rebellious, had beset, when on one occasion she had gone out by night for water. She could neither 
bear clothes, nor live in a house; and as often as they tied her up with chains and thongs, she broke them, 
and fled naked into waste places; and, standing in cross-roads and cemeteries, she kept throwing stones 
at people, and brought very heavy calamities upon her friends. And when the Lady Mary saw her, she 
pitied her; and upon this Satan immediately left her, and fled away in the form of a young man, saying: 
Woe to me from thee, Mary, and from thy son. So that woman was cured of her torment, and being 
restored to her senses, she blushed on account of her nakedness; and shunning the sight of men, went 
home to her friends. And after she put on her clothes, she gave an account of the matter to her father and 


her friends; and as they were the chief men of the city, they received the Lady Mary and Joseph with the 
greatest honour and hospitality. 


15. On the day after, being supplied by them with provision for their journey, they went away, and on the 
evening of that day arrived at another town, in which they were celebrating a marriage; but, by the arts of 
accursed Satan and the work of enchanters, the bride had become dumb, and could not speak a word. And 
after the Lady Mary entered the town, carrying her son the Lord Christ, that dumb bride saw her, and 
stretched out her hands towards the Lord Christ, and drew Him to her, and took Him into her arms, and 
held Him close and kissed Him, and leaned over Him, moving His body back and forwards. Immediately 
the knot of her tongue was loosened, and her ears were opened; and she gave thanks and praise to God, 
because He had restored her to health. And that night the inhabitants of that town exulted with joy, and 
thought that God and His angels had come down to them. 


16. There they remained three days, being held in great honour, and living splendidly. Thereafter, being 
supplied by them with provision for their journey, they went away and came to another city, in which, 
because it was very populous, they thought of passing the night. And there was in that city an excellent 
woman: and once, when she had gone to the river to bathe, lo, accursed Satan, in the form of a serpent, 
had leapt upon her, and twisted himself round her belly; and as often as night came on, he tyrannically 
tormented her. This woman, seeing the mistress the Lady Mary, and the child, the Lord Christ, in her 
bosom, was struck with a longing for Him, and said to the mistress the Lady Mary: O mistress, give me 
this child, that I may carry him, and kiss him. She therefore gave Him to the woman; and when He was 
brought to her, Satan let her go, and fled and left her, nor did the woman ever see him after that day. 
Wherefore all who were present praised God Most High, and that woman bestowed on them liberal gifts 


17. On the day after, the same woman took scented water to wash the Lord Jesus; and after she had 
washed Him, she took the water with which she had done it, and poured part of it upon a girl who was 
living there, whose body was white with leprosy, and washed her with it. And as soon as this was done, the 
girl was cleansed from her leprosy. And the townspeople said: There is no doubt that Joseph and Mary and 
that boy are gods, not men. And when they were getting ready to go away from them, the girl who had 
laboured under the leprosy came up to them, and asked them to let her go with them. 


18. When they had given her permission, she went with them. And afterwards they came to a city, in 
which was the castle of a most illustrious prince, who kept a house for the entertainment of strangers. 
They turned into this place; and the girl went away to the prince’s wife; and she found her weeping and 
sorrowful, and she asked why she was weeping. Do not be surprised, said she, at my tears; for I am 
overwhelmed by a great affliction, which as yet I have not endured to tell to any one. Perhaps, said the 
girl, if you reveal it and disclose it to me, I may have a remedy for it. Hide this secret, then, replied the 
princess, and tell it to no one. I was married to this prince, who is a king and ruler over many cities, and I 
lived long with him, but by me he had no son. And when at length I produced him a son, he was leprous; 
and as soon as he saw him, he turned away with loathing, and said to me: Either kill him, or give him to 
the nurse to be brought up in some place from which we shall never hear of him more. After this I can 
have nothing to do with thee, and I will never see thee more. On this account I know not what to do, and I 
am overwhelmed with grief. Alas! my son. Alas! my husband. Did I not say so? said the girl. I have found a 
cure for thy disease, and I shall tell it thee. For I too was a leper; but I was cleansed by God, who is Jesus, 
the son of the Lady Mary. And the woman asking her where this God was whom she had spoken of, Here, 
with thee, said the girl; He is living in the same house. But how is this possible? said she. Where is he? 
There, said the girl, are Joseph and Mary; and the child who is with them is called Jesus; and He it is who 
cured me of my disease and my torment. But by what means, said she, wast thou cured of thy leprosy? 
Wilt thou not tell me that? Why not? said the girl. I got from His mother the water in which He had been 
washed, and poured it over myself; and so I was cleansed from my leprosy. Then the princess rose up, and 
invited them to avail themselves of her hospitality. And she prepared a splendid banquet for Joseph in a 
great assembly of the men of the place. And on the following day she took scented water with which to 
wash the Lord Jesus, and thereafter poured the same water over her son, whom she had taken with her; 
and immediately her son was cleansed from his leprosy. Therefore, singing thanks and praises to God, she 
said: Blessed is the mother who bore thee, O Jesus; dost thou so cleanse those who share the same nature 
with thee with the water in which thy body has been washed? Besides, she bestowed great gifts upon the 
mistress the Lady Mary, and sent her away with great honour. 


19. Coming thereafter to another city, they wished to spend the night in it. They turned aside, therefore, 
to the house of a man newly married, but who, under the influence of witchcraft, was not able to enjoy his 
wife; and when they had spent that night with him, his bond was loosed. And at daybreak, when they were 
girding themselves for their journey, the bridegroom would not let them go, and prepared for them a great 
banquet. 


20. They set out, therefore, on the following day; and as they came near another city, they saw three 
women weeping as they came out of a cemetery. And when the Lady Mary beheld them, she said to the 
girl who accompanied her: Ask them what is the matter with them, or what calamity has befallen them. 
And to the girl’s questions they made no reply, but asked in their turn: Whence are you, and whither are 
you going? for the day is already past, and night is coming on apace. We are travellers, said the girl, and 


are seeking a house of entertainment in which we may pass the night. They said: Go with us, and spend 
the night with us. They followed them, therefore, and were brought into a new house with splendid 
decorations and furniture. Now it was winter; and the girl, going into the chamber of these women, found 
them again weeping and lamenting. There stood beside them a mule, covered with housings of cloth of 
gold, and sesame was put before him; and the women were kissing him, and giving him food. And the girl 
said: What is all the ado, my ladies, about this mule? They answered her with tears, and said: This mule, 
which thou seest, was our brother, born of the same mother with ourselves. And when our father died, and 
left us great wealth, and this only brother, we did our best to get him married, and were preparing his 
nuptials for him, after the manner of men. But some women, moved by mutual jealousy, bewitched him 
unknown to us; and one night, a little before daybreak, when the door of our house was shut, we saw that 
this our brother had been turned into a mule, as thou now beholdest him. And we are sorrowful, as thou 
seest, having no father to comfort us: there is no wise man, or magician, or enchanter in the world that we 
have omitted to send for; but nothing has done us any good. And as often as our hearts are overwhelmed 
with grief, we rise and go away with our mother here, and weep at our father’s grave, and come back 
again. 


21. And when the girl heard these things, Be of good courage, said she, and weep not: for the cure of your 
calamity is near; yea, it is beside you, and in the middle of your own house. For I also was a leper; but 
when I saw that woman, and along with her that young child, whose name is Jesus, I sprinkled my body 
with the water with which His mother had washed Him, and I was cured. And I know that He can cure 
your affliction also. But rise, go to Mary my mistress; bring her into your house, and tell her your secret; 
and entreat and supplicate her to have pity upon you. After the woman had heard the girl’s words, they 
went in haste to the Lady Mary, and brought her into their chamber, and sat down before her weeping, 
and saying: O our mistress, Lady Mary, have pity on thy hand-maidens; for no one older than ourselves, 
and no head of the family, is left—neither father nor brother—to live with us; but this mule which thou 
seest was our brother, and women have made him such as thou seest by witchcraft. We beseech thee, 
therefore, to have pity upon us. Then, grieving at their lot, the Lady Mary took up the Lord Jesus, and put 
Him on the mule’s back; and she wept as well as the women, and said to Jesus Christ: Alas! my son, heal 
this mule by Thy mighty power, and make him a man endowed with reason as he was before. And when 
these words were uttered by the Lady Mary, his form was changed, and the mule became a young man, 
free from every defect. Then he and his mother and his sisters adored the Lady Mary, and lifted the boy 
above their heads, and began to kiss Him, saying: Blessed is she that bore Thee, O Jesus, O Saviour of the 
world; blessed are the eyes which enjoy the felicity of seeing Thee. 


22. Moreover, both the sisters said to their mother: Our brother indeed, by the aid of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by the salutary intervention of this girl, who pointed out to us Mary and her son, has been 
raised to human form. Now, indeed, since our brother is unmarried, it would do very well for us to give 
him as his wife this girl, their servant. And having asked the Lady Mary, and obtained her consent, they 
made a splendid wedding for the girl; and their sorrow being changed into joy, and the beating of their 
breasts into dancing, they began to be glad, to rejoice, to exult, and sing—adorned, on account of their 
great joy, in most splendid and gorgeous attire. Then they began to recite songs and praises, and to say: O 
Jesus, son of David, who turnest sorrow into gladness, and lamentations into joy! And Joseph and Mary 
remained there ten days. Thereafter they set out, treated with great honours by these people, who bade 
them farewell, and from bidding them farewell returned weeping, especially the girl. 


23. And turning away from this place, they came to a desert; and hearing that it was infested by robbers, 
Joseph and the Lady Mary resolved to cross this region by night. But as they go along, behold, they see 
two robbers lying in the way, and along with them a great number of robbers, who were their associates, 
sleeping. Now those two robbers, into whose hands they had fallen, were Titus and Dumachus. Titus 
therefore said to Dumachus: I beseech thee to let these persons go freely, and so that our comrades may 
not see them. And as Dumachus refused, Titus said to him again: Take to thyself forty drachmas from me, 
and hold this as a pledge. At the same time he held out to him the belt which he had about his waist, to 
keep him from opening his mouth or speaking. And the Lady Mary, seeing that the robber had done them 
a kindness, said to him: The Lord God will sustain thee by His right hand, and will grant thee remission of 
thy sins. And the Lord Jesus answered, and said to His mother: Thirty years hence, O my mother, the Jews 
will crucify me at Jerusalem, and these two robbers will be raised upon the cross along with me, Titus on 
my right hand and Dumachus on my left; and after that day Titus shall go before me into Paradise. And 
she said: God keep this from thee, my son. And they went thence towards a city of idols, which, as they 
came near it, was changed into sand-hills. 


24. Hence they turned aside to that sycamore which is now called Matarea, and the Lord Jesus brought 
forth in Matarea a fountain in which the Lady Mary washed His shirt. And from the sweat of the Lord 
Jesus which she sprinkled there, balsam was produced in that region. 


25. Thence they came down to Memphis, and saw Pharaoh, and remained three years in Egypt; and the 
Lord Jesus did in Egypt very many miracles which are recorded neither in the Gospel of the Infancy nor in 
the perfect Gospel. 


26. And at the end of the three years He came back out of Egypt, and returned. And when they had 


arrived at Judaea, Joseph was afraid to enter it; but hearing that Herod was dead, and that Archelaus his 
son had succeeded him, he was afraid indeed, but he went into Judaea. And an angel of the Lord appeared 
to him, and said: O Joseph, go into the city of Nazareth, and there abide. 


Wonderful indeed, that the Lord of the world should be thus borne and carried about through the world! 


27. Thereafter, going into the city of Bethlehem, they saw there many and grievous diseases infesting the 
eyes of the children, who were dying in consequence. And a woman was there with a sick son, whom, now 
very near death, she brought to the Lady Mary, who saw him as she was washing Jesus Christ. Then said 
the woman to her: O my Lady Mary, look upon this son of mine, who is labouring under a grievous disease. 
And the Lady Mary listened to her, and said: Take a little of that water in which I have washed my son, 
and sprinkle him with it. She therefore took a little of the water, as the Lady Mary had told her, and 
sprinkled it over her son. And when this was done his illness abated; and after sleeping a little, he rose up 
from sleep safe and sound. His mother rejoicing at this, again took him to the Lady Mary. And she said to 
her: Give thanks to God, because He hath healed this thy son. 


28. There was in the same place another woman, a neighbour of her whose son had lately been restored 
to health. And as her son was labouring under the same disease, and his eyes were now almost blinded, 
she wept night and day. And the mother of the child that had been cured said to her: Why dost thou not 
take thy son to the Lady Mary, as I did with mine when he was nearly dead? And he got well with that 
water with which the body of her son Jesus had been washed. And when the woman heard this from her, 
she too went and got some of the same water, and washed her son with it, and his body and his eyes were 
instantly made well. Her also, when she had brought her son to her, and disclosed to her all that had 
happened, the Lady Mary ordered to give thanks to God for her son’s restoration to health, and to tell 
nobody of this matter. 


29. There were in the same city two women, wives of one man, each having a son ill with fever. The one 
was called Mary, and her son’s name was Cleopas. She rose and took up her son, and went to the Lady 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, and offering her a beautiful mantle, said: O my Lady Mary, accept this mantle, 
and for it give me one small bandage. Mary did so, and the mother of Cleopas went away, and made a 
shirt of it, and put it on her son. So he was cured of his disease; but the son of her rival died. Hence there 
sprung up hatred between them; and as they did the house-work week about, and as it was the turn of 
Mary the mother of Cleopas, she heated the oven to bake bread; and going away to bring the lump that 
she had kneaded, she left her son Cleopas beside the oven. Her rival seeing him alone—and the oven was 
very hot with the fire blazing under it—seized him and threw him into the oven, and took herself off. Mary 
coming back, and seeing her son Cleopas lying in the oven laughing, and the oven quite cold, as if no fire 
had ever come near it, knew that her rival had thrown him into the fire. She drew him out, therefore, and 
took him to the Lady Mary, and told her of what had happened to him. And she said: Keep silence, and tell 
nobody of the affair; for I am afraid for you if you divulge it. After this her rival went to the well to draw 
water; and seeing Cleopas playing beside the well, and nobody near, she seized him and threw him into 
the well, and went home herself. And some men who had gone to the well for water saw the boy sitting on 
the surface of the water; and so they went down and drew him out. And they were seized with a great 
admiration of that boy, and praised God. Then came his mother, and took him up, and went weeping to the 
Lady Mary, and said: O my lady, see what my rival has done to my son, and how she has thrown him into 
the well; she will be sure to destroy him some day or other. The Lady Mary said to her: God will avenge 
thee upon her. Thereafter, when her rival went to the well to draw water, her feet got entangled in the 
rope, and she fell into the well. Some men came to draw her out, but they found her skull fractured and 
her bones broken. Thus she died a miserable death, and in her came to pass that saying: They have 
digged a well deep, but have fallen into the pit which they had prepared. 


30. Another woman there had twin sons who had fallen into disease, and one of them died, and the other 
was at his last breath. And his mother, weeping, lifted him up, and took him to the Lady Mary, and said: O 
my lady, aid me and succour me. For I had two sons, and I have just buried the one, and the other is at the 
point of death. See how I am going to entreat and pray to God. And she began to say: O Lord, Thou art 
compassionate, and merciful, and full of affection. Thou gavest me two sons, of whom Thou hast taken 
away the one: this one at least leave to me. Wherefore the Lady Mary, seeing the fervour of her weeping, 
had compassion on her, and said: Put thy son in my son’s bed, and cover him with his clothes. And when 
she had put him in the bed in which Christ was lying, he had already closed his eyes in death; but as soon 
as the smell of the clothes of the Lord Jesus Christ reached the boy, he opened his eyes, and, calling upon 
his mother with a loud voice, he asked for bread, and took it and sucked it. Then his mother said: O Lady 
Mary, now I know that the power of God dwelleth in thee, so that thy son heals those that partake of the 
same nature with himself, as soon as they have touched his clothes. This boy that was healed is he who in 
the Gospel is called Bartholomew. 


31. Moreover, there was there a leprous woman, and she went to the Lady Mary, the mother of Jesus, and 
said: My lady, help me. And the Lady Mary answered: What help dost thou seek? Is it gold or silver? or is 
it that thy body be made clean from the leprosy? And that woman asked: Who can grant me this? And the 
Lady Mary said to her: Wait a little, until I shall have washed my son Jesus, and put him to bed. The 
woman waited, as Mary had told her; and when she had put Jesus to bed, she held out to the woman the 


water in which she had washed His body, and said: Take a little of this water, and pour it over thy body. 
And as soon as she had done so, she was cleansed, and gave praise and thanks to God. 


32. Therefore, after staying with her three days, she went away; and coming to a city, saw there one of the 
chief men, who had married the daughter of another of the chief men. But when he saw the woman, he 
beheld between her eyes the mark of leprosy in the shape of a star; and so the marriage was dissolved, 
and became null and void. And when that woman saw them in this condition, weeping and overwhelmed 
with sorrow, she asked the cause of their grief. But they said: Inquire not into our condition, for to no one 
living can we tell our grief, and to none but ourselves can we disclose it. She urged them, however, and 
entreated them to entrust it to her, saying that she would perhaps be able to tell them of a remedy. And 
when they showed her the girl, and the sign of leprosy which appeared between her eyes, as soon as she 
saw it, the woman said: I also, whom you see here, laboured under the same disease, when, upon some 
business which happened to come in my way, I went to Bethlehem. There going into a cave, I saw a 
woman named Mary, whose son was he who was named Jesus; and when she saw that I was a leper, she 
took pity on me, and handed me the water with which she had washed her son’s body. With it I sprinkled 
my body, and came out clean. Then the woman said to her: Wilt thou not, O lady, rise and go with us, and 
show us the Lady Mary? And she assented; and they rose and went to the Lady Mary, carrying with them 
splendid gifts. And when they had gone in, and presented to her the gifts, they showed her the leprous girl 
whom they had brought. The Lady Mary therefore said: May the compassion of the Lord Jesus Christ 
descend upon you; and handling to them also a little of the water in which she had washed the body of 
Jesus Christ, she ordered the wretched woman to be bathed in it. And when this had been done, she was 
immediately cured; and they, and all standing by, praised God. Joyfully therefore they returned to their 
own city, praising the Lord for what He had done. And when the chief heard that his wife had been cured, 
he took her home, and made a second marriage, and gave thanks to God for the recovery of his wife’s 
health. 


33. There was there also a young woman afflicted by Satan; for that accursed wretch repeatedly appeared 
to her in the form of a huge dragon, and prepared to swallow her. He also sucked out all her blood, so that 
she was left like a corpse. As often as he came near her, she, with her hands clasped over her head, cried 
out, and said: Woe, woe’s me, for nobody is near to free me from that accursed dragon. And her father and 
mother, and all who were about her or saw her, bewailed her lot; and men stood round her in a crowd, and 
all wept and lamented, especially when she wept, and said: Oh, my brethren and friends, is there no one 
to free me from that murderer? And the daughter of the chief who had been healed of her leprosy, hearing 
the girl’s voice, went up to the roof of her castle, and saw her with her hands clasped over her head 
weeping, and all the crowds standing round her weeping as well. She therefore asked the demoniac’s 
husband whether his wife’s mother were alive. And when he answered that both her parents were living, 
she said: Send for her mother to come to me. And when she saw that he had sent for her, and she had 
come, she said: Is that distracted girl thy daughter? Yes, O lady, said that sorrowful and weeping woman, 
she is my daughter. The chief’s daughter answered: Keep my secret, for I confess to thee that I was 
formerly a leper; but now the Lady Mary, the mother of Jesus Christ, has healed me. But if thou wishest 
thy daughter to be healed, take her to Bethlehem, and seek Mary the mother of Jesus, and believe that thy 
daughter will be healed; I indeed believe that thou wilt come back with joy, with thy daughter healed. As 
soon as the woman heard the words of the chief’s daughter, she led away her daughter in haste; and 
going to the place indicated, she went to the Lady Mary, and revealed to her the state of her daughter. 
And the Lady Mary hearing her words, gave her a little of the water in which she had washed the body of 
her son Jesus, and ordered her to pour it on the body of her daughter. She gave her also from the clothes 
of the Lord Jesus a swathing-cloth, saying: Take this cloth, and show it to thine enemy as often as thou 
shalt see him. And she saluted them, and sent them away. 


34. When, therefore, they had gone away from her, and returned to their own district, and the time was at 
hand at which Satan was wont to attack her, at this very time that accursed one appeared to her in the 
shape of a huge dragon, and the girl was afraid at the sight of him. And her mother said to her: Fear not, 
my daughter; allow him to come near thee, and then show him the cloth which the Lady Mary hath given 
us, and let us see what will happen. Satan, therefore, having come near in the likeness of a terrible 
dragon, the body of the girl shuddered for fear of him; but as soon as she took out the cloth, and placed it 
on her head, and covered her eyes with it, flames and live coals began to dart forth from it, and to be cast 
upon the dragon. O the great miracle which was done as soon as the dragon saw the cloth of the Lord 
Jesus, from which the fire darted, and was cast upon his head and eyes! He cried out with a loud voice: 
What have I to do with thee, O Jesus, son of Mary? Whither shall I fly from thee? And with great fear he 
turned his back and departed from the girl, and never afterwards appeared to her. And the girl now had 
rest from him, and gave praise and thanks to God, and along with her all who were present at that 
miracle. 


35. Another woman was living in the same place, whose son was tormented by Satan. He, Judas by name, 
as often as Satan seized him, used to bite all who came near him; and if he found no one near him, he 
used to bite his own hands and other limbs. The mother of this wretched creature, then, hearing the fame 
of the Lady Mary and her son Jesus, rose up and brought her son Judas with her to the Lady Mary. In the 
meantime, James and Joses had taken the child the Lord Jesus with them to play with the other children; 
and they had gone out of the house and sat down, and the Lord Jesus with them. And the demoniac Judas 


came up, and sat down at Jesus’ right hand: then, being attacked by Satan in the same manner as usual, 
he wished to bite the Lord Jesus, but was not able; nevertheless he struck Jesus on the right side, 
whereupon He began to weep. And immediately Satan went forth out of that boy, fleeing like a mad dog. 
And this boy who struck Jesus, and out of whom Satan went forth in the shape of a dog, was Judas 
Iscariot, who betrayed Him to the Jews; and that same side on which Judas struck Him, the Jews 
transfixed with a lance. 


36. Now, when the Lord Jesus had completed seven years from His birth, on a certain day He was 
occupied with boys of His own age. For they were playing among clay, from which they were making 
images of asses, oxen, birds, and other animals; and each one boasting of his skill, was praising his own 
work. Then the Lord Jesus said to the boys: The images that I have made I will order to walk. The boys 
asked Him whether then he were the son of the Creator; and the Lord Jesus bade them walk. And they 
immediately began to leap; and then, when He had given them leave, they again stood still. And He had 
made figures of birds and sparrows, which flew when He told them to fly, and stood still when He told 
them to stand, and ate and drank when He handed them food and drink. After the boys had gone away 
and told this to their parents, their fathers said to them: My sons, take care not to keep company with him 
again, for he is a wizard: flee from him, therefore, and avoid him, and do not play with him again after 
this. 


37. On a certain day the Lord Jesus, running about and playing with the boys, passed the shop of a dyer, 
whose name was Salem; and he had in his shop many pieces of cloth which he was to dye. The Lord Jesus 
then, going into his shop, took up all the pieces of cloth, and threw them into a tub full of indigo. And 
when Salem came and saw his cloths destroyed, he began to cry out with a loud voice, and to reproach 
Jesus, saying: Why hast thou done this to me, O son of Mary? Thou hast disgraced me before all my 
townsmen: for, seeing that every one wished the colour that suited himself, thou indeed hast come and 
destroyed them all. The Lord Jesus answered: I shall change for thee the colour of any piece of cloth 
which thou shalt wish to be changed. And immediately He began to take the pieces of cloth out of the tub, 
each of them of that colour which the dyer wished, until He had taken them all out. When the Jews saw 
this miracle and prodigy, they praised God. 


38. And Joseph used to go about through the whole city, and take the Lord Jesus with him, when people 
sent for him in the way of his trade to make for them doors, and milk-pails, and beds, and chests; and the 
Lord Jesus was with him wherever he went. As often, therefore, as Joseph had to make anything a cubit or 
a span longer or shorter, wider or narrower, the Lord Jesus stretched His hand towards it; and as soon as 
He did so, it became such as Joseph wished. Nor was it necessary for him to make anything with his own 
hand, for Joseph was not very skilful in carpentry. 


39. Now, on a certain day, the king of Jerusalem sent for him, and said: I wish thee, Joseph, to make for me 
a throne to fit that place in which I usually sit. Joseph obeyed, and began the work immediately, and 
remained in the palace two years, until he finished the work of that throne. And when he had it carried to 
its place, he perceived that each side wanted two spans of the prescribed measure. And the king, seeing 
this, was angry with Joseph; and Joseph, being in great fear of the king, spent the night without supper, 
nor did he taste anything at all. Then, being asked by the Lord Jesus why he was afraid, Joseph said: 
Because I have spoiled all the work that I have been two years at. And the Lord Jesus said to him: Fear 
not, and do not lose heart; but do thou take hold of one side of the throne; I shall take the other; and we 
shall put that to rights. And Joseph, having done as the Lord Jesus had said and each having drawn by his 
own side, the throne was put to rights, and brought to the exact measure of the place. And those that 
stood by and saw this miracle were struck with astonishment, and praised God. And the woods used in 
that throne were of those which are celebrated in the time of Solomon the son of David; that is, woods of 
many and various kinds. 


40. On another day the Lord Jesus went out into the road, and saw the boys that had come together to 
play, and followed them; but the boys hid themselves from Him. The Lord Jesus, therefore, having come to 
the door of a certain house, and seen some women standing there, asked them where the boys had gone; 
and when they answered that there was no one there, He said again: Who are these whom you see in the 
furnace? They replied that they were kids of three years old. And the Lord Jesus cried out, and said: Come 
out hither, O kids, to your Shepherd. Then the boys, in the form of kids, came out, and began to dance 
round Him; and the women, seeing this, were very much astonished, and were seized with trembling, and 
speedily supplicated and adored the Lord Jesus, saying: O our Lord Jesus, son of Mary, Thou art of a truth 
that good Shepherd of Israel; have mercy on Thy handmaidens who stand before Thee, and who have 
never doubted: for Thou hast come, O our Lord, to heal, and not to destroy. And when the Lord Jesus 
answered that the sons of Israel were like the Ethiopians among the nations, the women said: Thou, O 
Lord, knowest all things, nor is anything hid from Thee; now, indeed, we beseech Thee, and ask Thee of 
Thy affection to restore these boys Thy servants to their former condition. The Lord Jesus therefore said: 
Come, boys, let us go and play. And immediately, while these women were standing by, the kids were 
changed into boys. 


41. Now in the month Adar, Jesus, after the manner of a king, assembled the boys together. They spread 
their clothes on the ground, and He sat down upon them. Then they put on His head a crown made of 


flowers, and, like chamber-servants, stood in His presence, on the right and on the left, as if He were a 
king. And whoever passed by that way was forcibly dragged by the boys, saying: Come hither, and adore 
the king; then go thy way. 


42. In the meantime, while these things were going on, some men came up carrying a boy. For this boy 
had gone into the mountain with those of his own age to seek wood, and there he found a partridge’s nest; 
and when he stretched out his hand to take the eggs from it, a venomous serpent bit him from the middle 
of the nest, so that he called out for help. His comrades accordingly went to him with haste, and found 
him lying on the ground like one dead. Then his relations came and took him up to carry him back to the 
city. And after they had come to that place where the Lord Jesus was sitting like a king, and the rest of the 
boys standing round Him like His servants, the boys went hastily forward to meet him who had been 
bitten by the serpent, and said to his relations: Come and salute the king. But when they were unwilling to 
go, on account of the sorrow in which they were, the boys dragged them by force against their will. And 
when they had come up to the Lord Jesus, He asked them why they were carrying the boy. And when they 
answered that a serpent had bitten him, the Lord Jesus said to the boys: Let us go and kill that serpent. 
And the parents of the boy asked leave to go away, because their son was in the agony of death; but the 
boys answered them, saying: Did you not hear the king saying: Let us go kill the serpent? and will you not 
obey him? And so, against their will the couch was carried back. And when they came to the nest, the 
Lord Jesus said to the boys: Is this the serpent’s place? They said that it was; and the serpent, at the call 
of the Lord, came forth without delay, and submitted itself to Him. And He said to it: Go away, and suck 
out all the poison which thou hast infused into this boy. And so the serpent crawled to the boy, and sucked 
out all its poison. Then the Lord Jesus cursed it, and immediately on this being done it burst asunder; and 
the Lord Jesus stroked the boy with his hand, and he was healed. And he began to weep; but Jesus said: 
Do not weep, for by and by thou shalt be my disciple. And this is Simon the Cananite, of whom mention is 
made in the Gospel. 


43. On another day, Joseph sent his son James to gather wood, and the Lord Jesus went with him as his 
companion. And when they had come to the place where the wood was, and James had begun to gather it, 
behold, a venomous viper bit his hand, so that he began to cry out and weep. The Lord Jesus then, seeing 
him in this condition, went up to him, and blew upon the place where the viper had bitten him; and this 
being done, he was healed immediately. 


44. One day, when the Lord Jesus was again with the boys playing on the roof of a house, one of the boys 
fell down from above, and immediately expired. And the rest of the boys fled in all directions, and the Lord 
Jesus was left alone on the roof. And the relations of the boy came up and said to the Lord Jesus: It was 
thou who didst throw our son headlong from the roof. And when He denied it, they cried out, saying: Our 
son is dead, and here is he who has killed him. And the Lord Jesus said to them: Do not bring an evil 
report against me; but if you do not believe me, come and let us ask the boy himself, that he may bring the 
truth to light. Then the Lord Jesus went down, and standing over the dead body, said, with a loud voice: 
Zeno, Zeno, who threw thee down from the roof? Then the dead boy answered and said: My lord, it was 
not thou who didst throw me down, but such a one cast me down from it. And when the Lord commanded 
those who were standing by to attend to His words, all who were present praised God for this miracle. 


45. Once upon a time the Lady Mary had ordered the Lord Jesus to go and bring her water from the well. 
And when He had gone to get the water, the pitcher already full was knocked against something, and 
broken. And the Lord Jesus stretched out His handkerchief, and collected the water, and carried it to His 
mother; and she was astonished at it. And she hid and preserved in her heart all that she saw. 


46. Again, on another day, the Lord Jesus was with the boys at a stream of water, and they had again made 
little fish-ponds. And the Lord Jesus had made twelve sparrows, and had arranged them round His fish- 
pond, three on each side. And it was the Sabbath-day. Wherefore a Jew, the son of Hanan, coming up, and 
seeing them thus engaged, said in anger and great indignation: Do you make figures of clay on the 
Sabbath-day? And he ran quickly, and destroyed their fish-ponds. But when the Lord Jesus clapped His 
hands over the sparrows which He had made, they flew away chirping. 


Then the son of Hanan came up to the fish-pond of Jesus also, and kicked it with his shoes, and the water 
of it vanished away. And the Lord Jesus said to him: As that water has vanished away, so thy life shall 
likewise vanish away. And immediately that boy dried up. 


47. At another time, when the Lord Jesus was returning home with Joseph in the evening, He met a boy, 
who ran up against Him with so much force that He fell. And the Lord Jesus said to him: As thou hast 
thrown me down, so thou shalt fall and not rise again. And the same hour the boy fell down, and expired. 


48. There was, moreover, at Jerusalem, a certain man named Zacchaeus, who taught boys. He said to 
Joseph: Why, O Joseph, dost thou not bring Jesus to the to learn his letters? Joseph agreed to do so, and 
reported the matter to the Lady Mary. They therefore took Him to the master; and he, as soon as he saw 
Him, wrote out the alphabet for Him, and told Him to say Aleph. And when He had said Aleph, the master 
ordered Him to pronounce Beth. And the Lord Jesus said to him: Tell me first the meaning of the letter 
Aleph, and then I shall pronounce Beth. And when the master threatened to flog Him, the Lord Jesus 
explained to him the meanings of the letters Aleph and Beth; also which figures of the letter were straight, 


which crooked, which drawn round into a spiral, which marked with points, which without them, why one 
letter went before another; and many other things He began to recount and to elucidate which the master 
himself had never either heard or read in any book. The Lord Jesus, moreover, said to the master: Listen, 
and I shall say them to thee. And He began clearly and distinctly to repeat Aleph, Beth, Gimel, Daleth, on 
to Tau. And the master was astonished, and said: I think that this boy was born before Noah. And turning 
to Joseph, he said: Thou hast brought to me to be taught a boy more learned than all the masters. To the 
Lady Mary also he said: This son of thine has no need of instruction. 


49. Thereafter they took Him to another and a more learned master, who, when he saw Him, said: Say 
Aleph. And when He had said Aleph, the master ordered him to pronounce Beth. And the Lord Jesus 
answered him, and said: First tell me the meaning of the letter Aleph, and then I shall pronounce Beth. 
And when the master hereupon raised his hand and flogged Him, immediately his hand dried up, and he 
died. Then said Joseph, to the Lady Mary: From this time we shall not let him go out of the house, since 
every one who opposes him is struck dead. 


50. And when He was twelve years old, they took Him to Jerusalem to the feast. And when the feast was 
finished, they indeed returned; but the Lord Jesus remained in the temple among the teachers and elders 
and learned men of the sons of Israel, to whom He put various questions upon the sciences, and gave 
answers in His turn. For He said to them: Whose son is the Messias? They answered Him: The son of 
David. Wherefore then, said He, does he in the Spirit call him his lord, when he says, The Lord said to my 
lord, Sit at my right hand, that I may put thine enemies under thy footsteps? Again the chief of the 
teachers said to Him: Hast thou read the books? Both the books, said the Lord Jesus, and the things 
contained in the books. And He explained the books, and the law, and the precepts, and the statutes, and 
the mysteries, which are contained in the books of the prophets—things which the understanding of no 
creature attains to. That teacher therefore said: I hitherto have neither attained to nor heard of such 
knowledge: Who, pray, do you think that boy will be? 


51. And a philosopher who was there present, a skilful astronomer, asked the Lord Jesus whether He had 
studied astronomy. And the Lord Jesus answered him, and explained the number of the spheres, and of the 
heavenly bodies, their natures and operations; their opposition; their aspect, triangular, square, and 
sextile; their course, direct and retrograde; the twenty-fourths, and sixtieths of twenty-fourths; and other 
things beyond the reach of reason. 


52. There was also among those philosophers one very skilled in treating of natural science, and he asked 
the Lord Jesus whether He had studied medicine. And He, in reply, explained to him physics and 
metaphysics, hyperphysics and hypophysics, the powers likewise and humours of the body, and the effects 
of the same; also the number of members and bones, of veins, arteries, and nerves; also the effect of heat 
and dryness, of cold and moisture, and what these give rise to; what was the operation of the soul upon 
the body, and its perceptions and powers; what was the operation of the faculty of speech, of anger, of 
desire; lastly, their conjunction and disjunction, and other things beyond the reach of any created 
intellect. Then that philosopher rose up, and adored the Lord Jesus, and said: O Lord, from this time I will 
be thy disciple and slave. 


53. While they were speaking to each other of these and other things, the Lady Mary came, after having 
gone about seeking Him for three days along with Joseph. She therefore, seeing Him sitting among the 
teachers asking them questions, and answering in His turn, said to Him: My son, why hast thou treated us 
thus? Behold, thy father and I have sought thee with great trouble. But He said: Why do you seek me? Do 
you not know that I ought to occupy myself in my Father’s house? But they did not understand the words 
that He spoke to them. Then those teachers asked Mary whether He were her son; and when she signified 
that He was, they said: Blessed art thou, O Mary, who hast brought forth such a son. And returning with 
them to Nazareth, He obeyed them in all things. And His mother kept all these words of His in her heart. 
And the Lord Jesus advanced in stature, and in wisdom, and in favour with God and man. 


54. And from this day He began to hide His miracles and mysteries and secrets, and to give attention to 
the law, until He completed His thirtieth year, when His Father publicly declared Him at the Jordan by this 
voice sent down from heaven: This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; the Holy Spirit being 
present in the form of a white dove. 


55. This is He whom we adore with supplications, who hath given us being and life, and who hath brought 
us from our mothers’ wombs; who for our sakes assumed a human body, and redeemed us, that He might 
embrace us in eternal compassion, and show to us His mercy according to His liberality, and beneficence, 
and generosity, and benevolence. To Him is glory, and beneficence, and power, and dominion from this 
time forth for evermore. Amen. 


Here endeth the whole Gospel of the Infancy, with the aid of God Most High, according to what we have 
found in the original. 


The Gospel of Nicodemus 


Part I 
The Acts of Pilate 


First Greek Form 


Memorials of Our Lord Jesus Christ, Done in the Time of Pontius Pilate. 


PROLOGUE 


I Ananias, of the propraetor’s body-guard, being learned in the law, knowing our Lord Jesus Christ from 
the Holy Scriptures, coming to Him by faith, and counted worthy of the holy baptism, searching also the 
memorials written at that time of what was done in the case of our Lord Jesus Christ, which the Jews had 
laid up in the time of Pontius Pilate, found these memorials written in Hebrew, and by the favour of God 
have translated them into Greek for the information of all who call upon the name of our Master Jesus 
Christ, in the seventeenth year of the reign of our Lord Flavius Theodosius, and the sixth of Flavius 
Valentinianus, in the ninth indiction. 


All ye, therefore, who read and transfer into other books, remember me, and pray for me, that God may be 
merciful to me, and pardon my sins which I have sinned against Him. 


Peace be to those who read, and to those who hear and to their households. Amen. 


In the fifteenth year of the government of Tiberius Caesar, emperor of the Romans, and Herod being king 
of Galilee, in the nineteenth year of his rule, on the eighth day before the Kalends of April, which is the 
twenty-fifth of March, in the consulship of Rufus and Rubellio, in the fourth year of the two hundred and 
second Olympiad, Joseph Caiaphas being high priest of the Jews. 


The account that Nicodemus wrote in Hebrew, after the cross and passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour God, and left to those that came after him, is as follows:— 


CHAPTER 1 


Having called a council, the high priests and scribes Annas and Caiaphas and Semes and Dathaes, and 
Gamaliel, Judas, Levi and Nephthalim, Alexander and Jairus, and the rest of the Jews, came to Pilate 
accusing Jesus about many things, saying: We know this man to be the son of Joseph the carpenter, born 
of Mary; and he says that he is the Son of God, and a king; moreover, he profanes the Sabbath, and wishes 
to do away with the law of our fathers. Pilate says: And what are the things which he does, to show that he 
wishes to do away with it? The Jews say: We have a law not to cure any one on the Sabbath; but this man 
has on the Sabbath cured the lame and the crooked, the withered and the blind and the paralytic, the 
dumb and the demoniac, by evil practices. Pilate says to them: What evil practices? They say to him: He is 
a magician, and by Beelzebul prince of the demons he casts out the demons, and all are subject to him. 
Pilate says to them: This is not casting out the demons by an unclean spirit, but by the god AEsculapius. 


The Jews say to Pilate: we entreat your highness that he stand at thy tribunal, and be heard. And Pilate 
having called them, says: Tell me how I, being a procurator, can try a king? They say to him: We do not say 
that he is a king, but he himself says that he is. And Pilate having called the runner, says to him: Let Jesus 
be brought in with respect. And the runner going out, and recognising Him, adored Him, and took his 
cloak into his hand, and spread it on the ground, and says to him: My lord, walk on this, and come in, for 
the procurator calls thee. And the Jews seeing what the runner had done, cried out against Pilate, saying: 
Why hast thou ordered him to come in by a runner, and not by a crier? for assuredly the runner, when he 
saw him, adored him, and spread his doublet on the ground, and made him walk like a king. 


And Pilate having called the runner, says to him: Why hast thou done this, and spread out thy cloak upon 
the earth, and made Jesus walk upon it? The runner says to him: My lord procurator, when thou didst send 
me to Jerusalem to Alexander, I saw him sitting upon an ass, and the sons of the Hebrews held branches 
in their hands, and shouted; and other spread their clothes under him saying, Save now, thou who art in 
the highest: blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 


The Jews cry out, and say to the runner: The sons of the Hebrews shouted in Hebrew; whence then hast 
thou the Greek? The runner says to them: I asked one of the Jews, and said, What is it they are shouting in 
Hebrew? And he interpreted it for me. Pilate says to them: And what did they shout in Hebrew? The Jews 


say to him: Hosanna membrome Baruchamma Adonai. Pilate says to them: And this hosanna, etc., how is 
it interpreted? The Jews say to him: Save now in the highest; blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. Pilate says to them: If you bear witness to the words spoken by the children, in what has the runner 
done wrong? And they were silent. And the procurator says to the runner: Go out, and bring him in what 
way thou wilt. And the runner going out, did in the same manner as before, and says to Jesus: My lord, 
come in; the procurator calleth thee. 


And Jesus going in, and the standard-bearers holding their standards, the tops of the standards were bent 
down, and adored Jesus. And the Jews seeing the bearing of the standards, how they were bent down and 
adored Jesus, cried out vehemently against the standard-bearers. And Pilate says to the Jews: Do you not 
wonder how the tops of the standards were bent down, and adored Jesus? The Jews say to Pilate: We saw 
how the standard-bearers bent them down, and adored him. And the procurator having called the 
standard-bearers, says to them: Why have you done this? They say to Pilate: We are Greeks and temple- 
slaves, and how could we adore him? and assuredly, as we were holding them up, the tops bent down of 
their own accord, and adored him. 


Pilate says to the rulers of the synagogue and the elders of the people: Do you choose for yourselves men 
strong and powerful, and let them hold up the standards, and let us see whether they will bend down with 
them. And the elders of the Jews picked out twelve men powerful and strong, and made them hold up the 
standards six by six; and they were placed in front of the procurator’s tribunal. And Pilate says to the 
runner: Take him outside of the praetorium, and bring him in again in whatever way may please thee. And 
Jesus and the runner went out of the praetorium. And Pilate, summoning those who had formerly held up 
the standards, says to them: I have sworn by the health of Caesar, that if the standards do not bend down 
when Jesus comes in, I will cut off your heads. And the procurator ordered Jesus to come in the second 
time. And the runner did in the same manner as before, and made many entreaties to Jesus to walk on his 
cloak. And He walked on it, and went in. And as He went in, the standards were again bent down, and 
adored Jesus. 


CHAPTER 2 


And Pilate seeing this, was afraid, and sought to go away from the tribunal; but when he was still thinking 
of going away, his wife sent to him, saying: Have nothing to do with this just man, for many things have I 
suffered on his account this night. And Pilate, summoning the Jews, says to them: You know that my wife 
is a worshipper of God, and prefers to adhere to the Jewish religion along with you. They say to him: Yes; 
we know. Pilate says to them: Behold, my wife has sent to me, saying, Have nothing to do with this just 
man, for many things have I suffered on account of him this night. And the Jews answering, say unto 
Pilate: Did we not tell thee that he was a sorcerer? behold, he has sent a dream to thy wife. 


And Pilate, having summoned Jesus, says to Him: What do these witness against thee? Sayest thou 
nothing? And Jesus said: Unless they had the power, they would say nothing; for every one has the power 
of his own mouth to speak both good and evil. They shall see to it. 


And the elders of the Jews answered, and said to Jesus: What shall we see? first, that thou wast born of 
fornication; secondly, that thy birth in Bethlehem was the cause of the murder of the infants; thirdly, that 
thy father Joseph and thy mother Mary fled into Egypt because they had no confidence in the people. 


Some of the bystanders, pious men of the Jews, say: we deny that he was born of fornication; for we know 
that Joseph espoused Mary, and he was not born of fornication. Pilate says to the Jews who said that he 
was of fornication: This story of yours is not true, because they were betrothed, as also these fellow- 
countrymen of yours say. Annas and Caiaphas say to Pilate: All the multitude of us cry out that he was 
born of fornication, and are not believed; these are proselytes, and his disciples. And Pilate, calling Annas 
and Caiaphas, says to them: What are proselytes? They say to him: They are by birth children of the 
Greeks, and have now become Jews. And those that said that He was not born of fornication, viz.— 
Lazarus, Asterius, Antonius, James, Amnes, Zeras, Samuel, Isaac, Phinees, Crispus, Agrippas, and Judas— 
say: We are not proselytes, but are children of the Jews, and speak of the truth; for we were present at the 
betrothal of Joseph and Mary. 


And Pilate, calling these twelve men who said that He was not born of fornication, says to them: I adjure 
you by the health of Caesar, to tell me whether it be true that you say, that he was not born of fornication. 
They say to Pilate: We have a law against taking oaths, because it is a sin; but they will swear by the 
health of Caesar, that it is not as we have said, and we are liable to death. Pilate says to Annas and 
Caiaphas: Have you nothing to answer to this? Annas and Caiaphas say to Pilate: These twelve are 
believed when they say that he was not born of fornication; all the multitude of us cry out that he was 
born of fornication, and that he is a sorcerer, and he says that he is the Son of God and a king, and we are 
not believed. 


And Pilate orders all the multitude to go out, except the twelve men who said that He was not born of 
fornication, and he ordered Jesus to be separated from them. And Pilate says to them: For what reason do 
they wish to put him to death? They say to him: They are angry because he cures on the Sabbath. Pilate 


says: For a good work do they wish to put him to death? They say to him: Yes. 


CHAPTER 3 


And Pilate, filled with rage, went outside of the praetorium, and said to them: I take the sun to witness 
that I find no fault in this man. The Jews answered and said to the procurator: Unless this man were an 
evil-doer, we should not have delivered him to thee. And Pilate said, Do you take him, and judge him 
according to your law. The Jews said to Pilate: It is not lawful for us to put any one to death. Pilate said: 
Has God said that you are not to put to death, but that I am? 


And Pilate went again into the praetorium, and spoke to Jesus privately, and said to Him: Art thou the king 
of the Jews? Jesus answered Pilate: Dost thou say this of thyself, or have others said it to thee of me? 
Pilate answered Jesus: Am I also a Jew? Thy nation and the chief priests have given thee up to me. What 
hast thou done? Jesus answered: My kingdom is not of this world; for if my kingdom were of this world, 
my servants would fight in order that I should not be given up to the Jews: but now my kingdom is not 
from thence. Pilate said to Him: Art thou then a king? Jesus answered him: Thou sayest that I am a king. 
Because for this have I been born, and have I come, in order that every one who is of the truth might hear 
my voice. Pilate says to him: What is truth? Jesus says to him: Truth is from heaven. Pilate says: Is truth 
not upon earth? Jesus says to Pilate: Thou seest how those who speak the truth are judged by those that 
have the power upon earth. 


CHAPTER 4 


And leaving Jesus within the praetorium, Pilate went out to the Jews, and said to them: I find no fault in 
him. The Jews say to him: He said, I can destroy this temple, and in three days build it. Pilate says: What 
temple? The Jews say: The one that Solomon built in forty-six years, and this man speaks of pulling it 
down and building it in three days. Pilate says to them: I am innocent of the blood of this just man. See 
you to it. The Jews say: His blood be upon us, and upon our children. 


And Pilate having summoned the elders and priests and Levites, said to them privately: Do not act thus, 
because no charge that you bring against him is worthy of death; for your charge is about curing and 
Sabbath profanation. The elders and the priests and the Levites say: If any one speak evil against Caesar, 
is he worthy of death or not? Pilate says: He is worthy of death. The Jews say to Pilate: If any one speak 
evil against Caesar, he is worthy of death; but this man has spoken evil against God. 


And the procurator ordered the Jews to go outside of the praetorium; and summoning Jesus, he says to 
Him: What shall I do to thee? Jesus says to Pilate: As it has been given to thee. Pilate says: How given? 
Jesus says: Moses and the prophets have proclaimed beforehand of my death and resurrection. And the 
Jews noticing this, and hearing it, say to Pilate: What more wilt thou hear of this blasphemy? Pilate says to 
the Jews: If these words be blasphemous, do you take him for the blasphemy, and lead him away to your 
synagogue, and judge him according to your law. The Jews say to Pilate: Our law bears that a man who 
wrongs his fellow-men is worthy to receive forty save one; but he that blasphemeth God is to be stoned 
with stones. 


Pilate says to them: Do you take him, and punish him in whatever way you please. The Jews say to Pilate: 
We wish that he be crucified. Pilate says: He is not deserving of crucifixion. 


And the procurator, looking round upon the crowds of the Jews standing by, sees many of the Jews 
weeping, and says: All the multitude do not wish him to die. The elders of the Jews say: For this reason all 
the multitude of us have come, that he should die. Pilate says to the Jews: Why should he die? The Jews 
say: Because he called himself Son of God, and King. 


CHAPTER 5 


And one Nicodemus, a Jew, stood before the procurator, and said: I beseech your honour, let me say a few 
words. Pilate says: Say on. Nicodemus says: I said to the elders and the priests and Levites, and to all the 
multitude of the Jews in the synagogue, What do you seek to do with this man? This man does many 
miracles and strange things, which no one has done or will do. Let him go, and do not wish any evil 
against him. If the miracles which he does are of God, they will stand; but if man, they will come to 
nothing. For assuredly Moses, being sent by God into Egypt, did many miracles, which the Lord 
commanded him to do before Pharaoh king of Egypt. And there were there Jannes and Jambres, servants 
of Pharaoh, and they also did not a few of the miracles which Moses did; and the Egyptians took them to 
be gods—this Jannes and this Jambres. But, since the miracles which they did were not of God, both they 
and those who believed in them were destroyed. And now release this man, for he is not deserving of 
death. 


The Jews say to Nicodemus: Thou hast become his disciple, and therefore thou defendest him. Nicodemus 
says to them: Perhaps, too, the procurator has become his disciple, because he defends him. Has the 
emperor not appointed him to this place of dignity? And the Jews were vehemently enraged, and gnashed 


their teeth against Nicodemus. Pilate says to them: Why do you gnash your teeth against him when you 
hear the truth? The Jews say to Nicodemus: Mayst thou receive his truth and his portion. Nicodemus says: 
Amen, amen; may I receive it, as you have said. 


CHAPTER 6 


One of the Jews, stepping up, asked leave of the procurator to say a word. The procurator says: If thou 
wishest to say any thing, say on. And the Jew said: Thirty-eight years I lay in my bed in great agony. And 
when Jesus came, many demoniacs, and many lying ill of various diseases, were cured by him. And some 
young men, taking pity on me, carried me, bed and all, and took me to him. And when Jesus saw me, he 
had compassion on me, and said to me: Take up thy couch and walk. And I took up my couch, and walked. 
The Jews say to Pilate: Ask him on what day it was that he was cured. He that had been cured says: On a 
Sabbath. The Jews say: Is not this the very thing that we said, that on a Sabbath he cures and casts out 
demons? 


And another Jew stepped up and said: I was born blind; I heard sounds, but saw not a face. And as Jesus 
passed by, I cried out with a loud voice, Pity me, O son of David. And he pitied me, and put his hands upon 
my eyes, and I instantly received my sight. And another Jew stepped up and said: I was crooked, and he 
straightened me with a word. And another said: I was a leper, and he cured me with a word. 


CHAPTER 7 


And a woman cried out from a distance, and said: I had an issue of blood, and I touched the hem of his 
garment, and the issue of blood which I had had for twelve years was stopped. The Jews say: we have a 
law, that a woman’s evidence is not to be received. 


CHAPTER 8 


And others, a multitude both of men and women, cried out, saying: This man is a prophet, and the demons 
are subject to him. Pilate says to them who said that the demons were subject to Him: Why, then, were not 
your teachers also subject to him? They say to Pilate: We do not know. And others said: He raised Lazarus 
from the tomb after he had been dead four days. And the procurator trembled, and said to all the 
multitude of the Jews: Why do you wish to pour out innocent blood? 


CHAPTER 9 


And having summoned Nicodemus and the twelve men that said He was not born of fornication, he says to 
them: What shall I do, because there is an insurrection among the people? They say to him: We know not; 
let them see to it. Again Pilate, having summoned all the multitude of the Jews, says: You know that it is 
customary, at the feast of unleavened bread, to release one prisoner to you. I have one condemned 
prisoner in the prison, a murderer named Barabbas, and this man standing in your presence, Jesus, in 
whom I find no fault. Which of them do you wish me to release to you? And they cry out: Barabbas. Pilate 
says: What, then, shall we do to Jesus who is called Christ? The Jews say: Let him be crucified. And others 
said: Thou art no friend of Caesar’s if thou release this man, because he called himself Son of God and 
king. You wish, then, this man to be king, and not Caesar? 


And Pilate, in a rage, says to the Jews: Always has your nation been rebellious, and you always speak 
against your benefactors. The Jews say: What benefactors? He says to them: Your God led you out of the 
land of Egypt from bitter slavery, and brought you safe through the sea as through dry land, and in the 
desert fed you with manna, and gave you quails, and quenched your thirst with water from a rock, and 
gave you a law; and in all these things you provoked your God to anger, and sought a molten calf. And you 
exasperated your God, and He sought to slay you. And Moses prayed for you, and you were not put to 
death. And now you charge me with hating the emperor. 


And rising up from the tribunal, he sought to go out. And the Jews cry out, and say: We know that Caesar 
is king, and not Jesus. For assuredly the magi brought gifts to him as to a king. And when Herod heard 
from the magi that a king had been born, he sought to slay him; and his father Joseph, knowing this, took 
him and his mother, and they fled into Egypt. And Herod hearing of it, destroyed the children of the 
Hebrews that had been born in Bethlehem. 


And when Pilate heard these words, he was afraid; and ordering the crowd to keep silence, because they 
were crying out, he said to them: So this is he whom Herod sought? The Jews say: Yes, it is he. And, taking 
water, Pilate washed his hands in the face of the sun, saying: I am innocent of the blood of this just man; 
see you to it. Again the Jews cry out: His blood be upon us, and upon our children. 


Then Pilate ordered the curtain of the tribunal where he was sitting to be drawn, and says to Jesus: Thy 
nation has charged thee with being a king. On this account I sentence thee, first to be scourged, 
according to the enactment of venerable kings, and then to be fastened on the cross in the garden where 


thou wast seized. And let Dysmas and Gestas, the two malefactors, be crucified with thee. 


CHAPTER 10 


And Jesus went forth out of the praetorium, and the two malefactors with Him. And when they came to the 
place, they stripped Him of his clothes, and girded Him with a towel, and put a crown of thorns on Him 
round His head. And they crucified Him; and at the same time also they hung up the two malefactors 
along with Him. And Jesus said: Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do. And the soldiers 
parted His clothes among them; and the people stood looking at Him. And the chief priests, and the rulers 
with them, mocked Him, saying: He saved others; let him save himself. If he be the Son of God, let him 
come down from the cross. And the soldiers made sport of Him, coming near and offering Him vinegar 
mixed with gall, and said: Thou art the king of the Jews; save thyself. 


And Pilate, after the sentence, ordered the charge made against Him to be inscribed as a superscription 
in Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew, according to what the Jews had said: He is king of the Jews. 


And one of the malefactors hanging up spoke to Him, saying: If thou be the Christ, save thyself and us. 
And Dysmas answering, reproved him, saying: Dost thou not fear God, because thou art in the same 
condemnation? And we indeed justly, for we receive the fit punishment of our deeds; but this man has 
done no evil. And he said to Jesus: Remember me, Lord, in Thy kingdom. And Jesus said to him: Amen, 
amen; I say to thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise. 


CHAPTER 11 


And it was about the sixth hour, and there was darkness over the earth until the ninth hour, the sun being 
darkened; and the curtain of the temple was split in the middle. And crying out with a loud voice, Jesus 
said: Father, Baddach ephkid ruel, which is, interpreted: Into Thy hands I commit my spirit. And having 
said this, He gave up the ghost. And the centurion, seeing what had happened, glorified God, and said: 
This was a just man. And all the crowds that were present at this spectacle, when they saw what had 
happened, beat their breasts and went away. 


And the centurion reported what had happened to the procurator. And when the procurator and his wife 
heard it, they were exceedingly grieved, and neither ate nor drank that day. And Pilate sent for the Jews, 
and said to them: Have you seen what has happened? And they say: There has been an eclipse of the sun 
in the usual way. 


And His acquaintances were standing at a distance, and the women who came with Him from Galilee, 
seeing these things. And a man named Joseph, a councillor from the city of Arimathaea, who also waited 
for the kingdom of God, went to Pilate, and begged the body of Jesus. And he took it down, and wrapped it 
in clean linen, and placed it in a tomb hewn out of the rock, in which no one had ever lain. 


CHAPTER 12 


And the Jews, hearing that Joseph had begged the body of Jesus, sought him and the twelve who said that 
Jesus was not born of fornication, and Nicodemus, and many others who had stepped up before Pilate and 
declared His good works. And of all these that were hid, Nicodemus alone was seen by them, because he 
was a ruler of the Jews. And Nicodemus says to them: How have you come into the synagogue? The Jews 
say to him: How hast thou come into the synagogue? for thou art a confederate of his, and his portion is 
with thee in the world to come. Nicodemus says: Amen, amen. And likewise Joseph also stepped out and 
said to them: Why are you angry against me because I begged the body of Jesus? Behold, I have put him in 
my new tomb, wrapping him in clean linen; and I have rolled a stone to the door of the tomb. And you 
have acted not well against the just man, because you have not repented of crucifying him, but also have 
pierced him with a spear. And the Jews seized Joseph, and ordered him to be secured until the first day of 
the week, and said to him: Know that the time does not allow us to do anything against thee, because the 
Sabbath is dawning; and know that thou shalt not be deemed worthy of burial, but we shall give thy flesh 
to the birds of the air. Joseph says to them: These are the words of the arrogant Goliath, who reproached 
the living God and holy David. For God has said by the prophet, Vengeance is mine, and I will repay, saith 
the Lord. And now he that is uncircumcised in flesh, but circumcised in heart, has taken water, and 
washed his hands in the face of the sun, saying, I am innocent of the blood of this just man; see ye to it. 
And you answered and said to Pilate, His blood be upon us, and upon our children. And now I am afraid 
lest the wrath of God come upon you, and upon your children, as you have said. And the Jews, hearing 
these words, were embittered in their souls, and seized Joseph, and locked him into a room where there 
was no window; and guards were stationed at the door, and they sealed the door where Joseph was locked 
in. 


And on the Sabbath, the rulers of the synagogue, and the priests and the Levites, made a decree that all 
should be found in the synagogue on the first day of the week. And rising up early, all the multitude in the 
synagogue consulted by what death they should slay him. And when the Sanhedrin was sitting, they 


ordered him to be brought with much indignity. And having opened the door, they found him not. And all 
the people were surprised, and struck with dismay, because they found the seals unbroken, and because 
Caiaphas had the key. And they no longer dared to lay hands upon those who had spoken before Pilate in 
Jesus’ behalf. 


CHAPTER 13 


And while they were still sitting in the synagogue, and wondering about Joseph, there come some of the 
guard whom the Jews had begged of Pilate to guard the tomb of Jesus, that His disciples might not come 
and steal Him. And they reported to the rulers of the synagogue, and the priests and the Levites, what had 
happened: how there had been a great earthquake; and we saw an angel coming down from heaven, and 
he rolled away the stone from the mouth of the tomb, and sat upon it; and he shone like snow, and like 
lightning. And we were very much afraid, and lay like dead men; and we heard the voice of the angel 
saying to the women who remained beside the tomb, Be not afraid, for I know that you seek Jesus who 
was crucified. He is not here: He is risen, as He said. Come, see the place where the Lord lay: and go 
quickly, and tell His disciples that He is risen from the dead, and is in Galilee. 


The Jews say: To what women did he speak? The men of the guard say: We do not know who they were. 
The Jews say: At what time was this? The men of the guard say: At midnight. The Jews say: And wherefore 
did you not lay hold of them? The men of the guard say: We were like dead men from fear, not expecting to 
see the light of day, and how could we lay hold of them? The Jews say: As the Lord liveth, we do not 
believe you. The men of the guard say to the Jews: You have seen so great miracles in the case of this 
man, and have not believed; and how can you believe us? And assuredly you have done well to swear that 
the Lord liveth, for indeed He does live. Again the men of the guard say: We have heard that you have 
locked up the man that begged the body of Jesus, and put a seal on the door; and that you have opened it, 
and not found him. Do you then give us the man whom you were guarding, and we shall give you Jesus. 
The Jews say: Joseph has gone away to his own city. The men of the guard say to the Jews: And Jesus has 
risen, as we heard from the angel, and is in Galilee. 


And when the Jews heard these words, they were very much afraid, and said: We must take care lest this 
story be heard, and all incline to Jesus. And the Jews called a council, and paid down a considerable sum 
of money, and gave it to the soldiers, saying: Say, while we slept, his disciples came by night and stole 
him; and if this come to the ears of the procurator, we shall persuade him, and keep you out of trouble. 
And they took it, and said as they had been instructed. 


CHAPTER 14 


And Phinees a priest, and Adas a teacher, and Haggai a Levite, came down from Galilee to Jerusalem, and 
said to the rulers of the synagogue, and the priests and the Levites: We saw Jesus and his disciples sitting 
on the mountain called Mamilch; and he said to his disciples, Go into all the world, and preach to every 
creature: he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be condemned. 
And these signs shall attend those who have believed: in my name they shall cast out demons, speak new 
tongues, take up serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall by no means hurt them; they shall 
lay hands on the sick, and they shall be well. And while Jesus was speaking to his disciples, we saw him 
taken up to heaven. 


The elders and the priests and Levites say: Give glory to the God of Israel, and confess to Him whether 
you have heard and seen those things of which you have given us an account. And those who had given 
the account said: As the Lord liveth, the God of our fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, we heard these 
things, and saw him taken up into heaven. The elders and the priests and the Levites say to them: Have 
you come to give us this announcement, or to offer prayer to God? And they say: To offer prayer to God. 
The elders and the chief priests and the Levites say to them: If you have come to offer prayer to God, why 
then have you told these idle tales in the presence of all the people? Says Phinees the priest, and Adas the 
teacher, and Haggai the Levite to the rulers of the synagogues, and the priests and the Levites: If what we 
have said and seen be sinful, behold, we are before you; do to us as seems good in your eyes. And they 
took the law, and made them swear upon it, not to give any more an account of these matters to any one. 
And they gave them to eat and drink, and sent them out of the city, having given them also money, and 
three men with them; and they sent them away to Galilee. And these men having gone into Galilee, the 
chief priests, and the rulers of the synagogue, and the elders, came together into the synagogue, and 
locked the door, and lamented with a great lamentation, saying: Is this a miracle that has happened in 
Israel? And Annas and Caiaphas said: Why are you so much moved? Why do you weep? Do you not know 
that his disciples have given a sum of gold to the guards of the tomb, and have instructed them to say that 
an angel came down and rolled away the stone from the door of the tomb? And the priests and the elders 
said: Be it that his disciples have stolen his body; how is it that the life has come into his body, and that he 
is going about in Galilee? And they being unable to give an answer to these things, said, after great 
hesitation: It is not lawful for us to believe the uncircumcised. 


CHAPTER 15 


And Nicodemus stood up, and stood before the Sanhedrin, saying: You say well; you are not ignorant, you 
people of the Lord, of these men that come down from Galilee, that they fear God, and are men of 
substance, haters of covetousness, men of peace; and they have declared with an oath, We saw Jesus upon 
the mountain Mamilch with his disciples, and he taught what we heard from him, and we saw him taken 
up into heaven. And no one asked them in what form he went up. For assuredly, as the book of the Holy 
Scriptures taught us, Helias also was taken up into heaven, and Elissaeus cried out with a loud voice, and 
Helias threw his sheepskin upon Elissaeus, and Elissaeus threw his sheepskin upon the Jordan, and 
crossed, and came into Jericho. And the children of the prophets met him, and said, O Elissaeus, where is 
thy master Helias? And he said, He has been taken up into heaven. And they said to Elissaeus, Has not a 
spirit seized him, and thrown him upon one of the mountains? But let us take our servants with us, and 
seek him. And they persuaded Elissaeus, and he went away with them. And they sought him three days, 
and did not find him; and they knew he had been taken up. And now listen to me, and let us send into 
every district of Israel, and see lest perchance Christ has been taken up by a spirit, and thrown upon one 
of the mountains? And this proposal pleased all. And they sent into every district of Israel, and sought 
Jesus, and did not find Him; but they found Joseph in Arimathaea, and no one dared to lay hands on him. 


And they reported to the elders, and the priests, and the Levites: We have gone round to every district of 
Israel, and have not found Jesus; but Joseph we have found in Arimathaea. And hearing about Joseph, they 
were glad, and gave glory to the God of Israel. And the rulers of the synagogue, and the priests and the 
Levites, having held a council as to the manner in which they should meet with Joseph, took a piece of 
paper, and wrote to Joseph as follows:— 


Peace to thee! We know that we have sinned against God, and against thee; and we have prayed to the 
God of Israel, that thou shouldst deign to come to thy fathers, and to thy children, because we have all 
been grieved. For having opened the door, we did not find thee. And we know that we have counselled evil 
counsel against thee; but the Lord has defended thee, and the Lord Himself has scattered to the winds our 
counsel against thee, O honourable father Joseph. 


And they chose from all Israel seven men, friends of Joseph, whom also Joseph himself was acquainted 
with; and the rulers of the synagogue, and the priests and the Levites, say to them: Take notice: if, after 
receiving our letter, he read it, know that he will come with you to us; but if he do not read it, know that 
he is ill-disposed towards us. And having saluted him in peace, return to us. And having blessed the men, 
they dismissed them. And the men came to Joseph, and did reverence to him, and said to him: Peace to 
thee! And he said: Peace to you, and to all the people of Israel! And they gave him the roll of the letter. 
And Joseph having received it, read the letter and rolled it up, and blessed God, and said: Blessed be the 
Lord God, who has delivered Israel, that they should not shed innocent blood; and blessed be the Lord, 
who sent out His angel, and covered me under his wings. And he set a table for them; and they ate and 
drank, and slept there. And they rose up early, and prayed. And Joseph saddled his ass, and set out with 
the men; and they came to the holy city Jerusalem. And all the people met Joseph, and cried out: Peace to 
thee in thy coming in! And he said to all the people: Peace to you! and he kissed them. And the people 
prayed with Joseph, and they were astonished at the sight of him. And Nicodemus received him into his 
house, and made a great feast, and called Annas and Caiaphas, and the elders, and the priests, and the 
Levites to his house. And they rejoiced, eating and drinking with Joseph; and after singing hymns, each 
proceeded to his own house. But Joseph remained in the house of Nicodemus. 


And on the following day, which was the preparation, the rulers of the synagogue and the priests and the 
Levites went early to the house of Nicodemus; and Nicodemus met them, and said: Peace to you! And they 
said: Peace to thee, and to Joseph, and to all thy house, and to all the house of Joseph! And he brought 
them into his house. And all the Sanhedrin sat down, and Joseph sat down between Annas and Caiaphas: 
and no one dared to say a word to him. And Joseph said: Why have you called me? And they signalled to 
Nicodemus to speak to Joseph. And Nicodemus, opening his mouth, said to Joseph: Father, thou knowest 
that the honourable teachers, and the priests and the Levites, see to learn a word from thee. And Joseph 
said: Ask. And Annas and Caiaphas having taken the law, made Joseph swear, saying: Give glory to the 
God of Israel, and give Him confession; for Achar being made to swear by the prophet Jesus, did not 
forsware himself, but declared unto him all, and did not hide a word from him. Do thou also accordingly 
not hide from us to the extent of a word. And Joseph said: I shall not hide from you one word. And they 
said to him: With grief were we grieved because thou didst beg the body of Jesus, and wrap it in clean 
linen, and lay it in a tomb. And on account of this we secured thee in a room where there was no windows: 
and we put locks and seals upon the doors and guards kept watching where thou wast locked in. And on 
the first day of the week we opened, and found thee not, and were grieved exceedingly; and astonishment 
fell upon all the people of the Lord until yesterday. And now relate to us what has happened to thee. 


And Joseph said: On the preparation, about the tenth hour, you locked me up, and I remained all the 
Sabbath. And at midnight, as I was standing and praying, the room where you locked me in was hung up 
by the four corners, and I saw a light like lightning into my eyes. And I was afraid, and fell to the ground. 
And some one took me by the hand, and removed me from the place where I had fallen; and moisture of 
water was poured from my head even to my feet, and a smell of perfumes came about my nostrils. And he 
wiped my face, and kissed me, and said to me, Fear not, Joseph; open thine eyes, and see who it is that 
speaks to thee. And looking up, I saw Jesus. And I trembled and thought it was a phantom; and I said the 


commandments, and he said them with me. Even so you are not ignorant that a phantom, if it meet 
anybody, and hear the commandments, takes to flight. And seeing that he said them with me, I said to 
him, Rabbi Helias. And he said to me, I am not Helias. And I said to him, Who art thou, my lord? And he 
said to me, I am Jesus, whose body thou didst beg from Pilate; and thou didst clothe me with clean linen, 
and didst put a napkin on my face, and didst lay me in thy new tomb, and didst roll a great stone to the 
door of the tomb. And I said to him that was speaking to me, Show me the place where I laid thee. And he 
carried me away, and showed me the place where I laid him; and the linen cloth was lying in it, and the 
napkin for his face. And I knew that it was Jesus. And he took me by the hand, and placed me, though the 
doors were locked, in the middle of my house, and led me away to my bed, and said to me, Peace to thee! 
And he kissed me, and said to me, For forty days go not forth out of thy house; for, behold, I go to my 
brethren into Galilee. 


CHAPTER 16 


And the rulers of the synagogue, and the priests and the Levites, when they heard these words from 
Joseph, became as dead, and fell to the ground, and fasted until the ninth hour. And Nicodemus, along 
with Joseph, exhorted Annas and Caiaphas, the priests and the Levites, saying: Rise up and stand upon 
your feet, and taste bread, and strengthen your souls, because to-morrow is the Sabbath of the Lord. And 
they rose up, and prayed to God, and ate and drank, and departed every man to his own house. 


And on the Sabbath our teachers and the priests and Levites sat questioning each other, and saying: What 
is this wrath that has come upon us? for we know his father and mother. Levi, a teacher, says: I know that 
his parents fear God, and do not withdraw themselves from the prayers, and give the tithes thrice a year. 
And when Jesus was born, his parents brought him to this place, and gave sacrifices and burnt-offerings to 
God. And when the great teacher Symeon took him into his arms, he said, Now Thou sendest away Thy 
servant, Lord, according to Thy word, in peace; for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation, which Thou hast 
prepared before the face of all the peoples: a light for the revelation of the Gentiles, and the glory of Thy 
people Israel. And Symeon blessed them, and said to Mary his mother, I give thee good news about this 
child. And Mary said, It is well, my lord. And Symeon said to her, It is well; behold, he lies for the fall and 
rising again of many in Israel, and for a sign spoken against; and of thee thyself a sword shall go through 
the soul, in order that the reasoning of many hearts may be revealed. 


They say to the teacher Levi: How knowest thou these things? Levi says to them: Do you not know that 
from him I learned the law? The Sanhedrin say to him: We wish to see thy father. And they sent for his 
father. And they asked him; and he said to them: Why have you not believed my son? The blessed and just 
Symeon himself taught him the law. The Sanhedrin says to Rabbi Levi: Is the word that you have said 
true? And he said: It is true. And the rulers of the synagogue, and the priests and the Levites, said to 
themselves: Come, let us send into Galilee to the three men that came and told about his teaching and his 
taking up, and let them tell us how they saw him taken up. And this saying pleased all. And they sent away 
the three men who had already gone away into Galilee with them; and they say to them: Say to Rabbi 
Adas, and Rabbi Phinees, and Rabbi Haggai: Peace to you, and all who are with you! A great inquiry 
having taken place in the Sanhedrin, we have been sent to you to call you to this holy place, Jerusalem. 


And the men set out into Galilee, and found them sitting and considering the law; and they saluted them 
in peace. And the men who were in Galilee said to those who had come to them: Peace upon all Israel! 
And they said: Peace to you! And they again said to them: Why have you come? And those who had been 
sent said: The Sanhedrin call you to the holy city Jerusalem. And when the men heard that they were 
sought by the Sanhedrin, they prayed to God, and reclined with the men, and ate and drank, and rose up, 
and set out in peace to Jerusalem. 


And on the following day the Sanhedrin sat in the synagogue, and asked them, saying: Did you really see 
Jesus sitting on the mountain Mamilch teaching his eleven disciples, and did you see him taken up? And 
the men answered them, and said: As we saw him taken up, so also we said. 


Annas says: Take them away from one another, and let us see whether their account agrees. And they took 
them away from one another. And first they call Adas, and say to him: How didst thou see Jesus taken up? 
Adas says: While he was yet sitting on the mountain Mamilch, and teaching his disciples, we saw a cloud 
overshadowing both him and his disciples. And the cloud took him up into heaven, and his disciples lay 
upon their face upon the earth. And they call Phinees the priest, and ask him also, saying: How didst thou 
see Jesus taken up? And he spoke in like manner. And they again asked Haggai, and he spoke in like 
manner. And the Sanhedrin said: The law of Moses holds: At the mouth of two or three every word shall be 
established. Buthem, a teacher, says: It is written in the law, And Enoch walked with God, and is not, 
because God took him. Jairus, a teacher, said: And the death of holy Moses we have heard of, and have not 
seen it; for it is written in the law of the Lord, And Moses died from the mouth of the Lord, and no man 
knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day. And Rabbi Levi said: Why did Rabbi Symeon say, when he saw 
Jesus, “Behold, he lies for the fall and rising again of many in Israel, and for a sign spoken against?” And 
Rabbi Isaac said: It is written in the law, Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, who shall go before 
thee to keep thee in every good way, because my name has been called upon him. 


Then Annas and Caiaphas said: Rightly have you said what is written in the law of Moses, that no one saw 
the death of Enoch, and no one has named the death of Moses; but Jesus was tried before Pilate, and we 
saw him receiving blows and spittings on his face, and the soldiers put about him a crown of thorns, and 
he was scourged, and received sentence from Pilate, and was crucified upon the Cranium, and two 
robbers with him; and they gave him to drink vinegar with gall, and Longinus the soldier pierced his side 
with a spear; and Joseph our honourable father begged his body, and, as he says, he is risen; and as the 
three teachers say, We saw him taken up into heaven; and Rabbi Levi has given evidence of what was said 
by Rabbi Symeon, and that he said, Behold, he lies for the fall and rising again of many in Israel, and fora 
sign spoken against. And all the teachers said to all the people of the Lord: If this was from the Lord, and 
is wonderful in your eyes, knowing you shall know, O house of Jacob, that it is written, Cursed is every one 
that hangeth upon a tree. And another Scripture teaches: The gods which have not made the heaven and 
the earth shall be destroyed. And the priests and the Levites said to each other: If his memorial be until 
the year that is called Jobel, know that it shall it endure for ever, and he hath raised for himself a new 
people. Then the rulers of the synagogue, and the priests and the Levites, announced to all Israel, saying: 
Cursed is that man who shall worship the work of man’s hand, and cursed is the man who shall worship 
the creatures more than the Creator. And all the people said, Amen, amen. 


And all the people praised the Lord, and said: Blessed is the Lord, who hath given rest to His people 
Israel, according to all that He hath spoken; there hath not fallen one word of every good word of His that 
He spoke to Moses His servant. May the Lord our God be with us, as He was with our fathers: let Him not 
destroy us. And let Him not destroy us, that we may incline our hearts to Him, that we may walk in all His 
ways, that we may keep His commandments and His judgments which He commanded to our fathers. And 
the Lord shall be for a king over all the earth in that day; and there shall be one Lord, and His name one. 
The Lord is our king: He shall save us. There is none like Thee, O Lord. Great art Thou, O Lord, and great 
is Thy name. By Thy power heal us, O Lord, and we shall be healed: save us, O Lord, and we shall be 
saved; because we are Thy lot and heritage. And the Lord will not leave His people, for His great name’s 
sake; for the Lord has begun to make us into His people. 


And all, having sung praises, went away each man to his own house, glorifying God; for His is the glory for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


Part I 
The Acts of Pilate 


Second Greek Form 


A narrative about the suffering of our Lord Jesus Christ, and His holy resurrection 


Written by a Jew, AEneas by name, and translated out of the Hebrew tongue into the Romaic language by 
Nicodemus, a Roman toparch. 


After the dissolution of the kingdom of the Hebrews, four hundred years having run their course, and the 
Hebrews also coming at last under the kingdom of the Romans, and the king of the Romans appointing 
them a king; when Tiberius Caesar at last swayed the Roman sceptre, in the eighteenth year of his reign, 
he appointed as king of Judaea, Herod, the son of the Herod who had formerly slaughtered the infants in 
Bethlehem, and he made Pilate procurator in Jerusalem; when Annas and Caiaphas held the high- 
priesthood of Jerusalem, Nicodemus, a Roman toparch, having summoned a Jew, AEneas by name, asked 
him to write an account of the things done in Jerusalem about Christ in the times of Annas and Caiaphas. 
The Jew accordingly did this, and delivered it to Nicodemus; and he, again, translated it from the Hebrew 
writing into the Romaic language. And the account is as follows:— 


CHAPTER 1 


Our Lord Jesus Christ having wrought in Judaea many and great and extraordinary miracles, and on 
account of this being hated by the Hebrews, while Pilate was procurator in Jerusalem, and Annas and 
Caiaphas high priests, there came of the Jews to the chief priests, Judas, Levi, Nephthalim, Alexander, 
Syrus, and many others, speaking against Christ. And these chief priests sent them away to say these 
things to Pilate also. And they went away, and said to him: A man walks about in this city whose father is 
called Joseph, and his mother Mary; and he calls himself king and Son of God; and being a Jew, he 
overturns the Scriptures, and does away with the Sabbath. Pilate then asked, in order to learn from them 
in what manner he did away with the Sabbath. And they answered, saying: He cures the sick on the 
Sabbath. Pilate says: If he makes the sick whole, he does no evil. They say to him: If he effected the cures 
properly, small would be the evil; but by using magic he does these things, and by having the demons on 
his side. Pilate says: To cure a person that is ill is not a diabolic work, but a grace from God. 


The Hebrews said: We beseech your highness to summon him, in order that thou mayst make accurate 
inquiry into what we say. Pilate therefore, throwing off his cloak, gave it to one of his officers, saying: Go 
away, and show this to Jesus, and say to him, Pilate the procurator calls thee to come before him. The 
officer accordingly went away, and finding Jesus, summoned Him, having unfolded on the ground also 
Pilate’s mantle, and urged Him to walk upon it. And the Hebrews, seeing this, and being greatly enraged, 
came to Pilate, murmuring against him, how he had deemed Jesus worthy of so great honour. 


And he, having inquired of the officer who had been sent how he had done so, the officer answered: When 
thou didst send me to the Jew Alexander, I came upon Jesus entering the gate of the city, sitting upon an 
ass. And I saw that the Hebrews spread their garments in the way, and the ass walked upon the garments; 
and others cut branches, and they went forth to meet him, and cried out, Hosanna in the highest! Thus, 
therefore, it was necessary for me also to do. 


The Jews, hearing these words, said to him: How didst thou, being a Roman, know what was said by the 
Hebrews? The officer answered: I asked one of the Hebrews, and he told me these things. Pilate said: 
What means Hosanna? The Jews said: Save us, O Lord. Pilate answered: Since you confess that your 
children said so, how now do you bring charges, and say against Jesus what you do say? The Jews were 
silent, and had nothing to answer. 


Now, as Jesus was coming to Pilate, the soldiers of Pilate adored Him. And others also were standing 
before Pilate holding standards. And as Jesus was coming, the standards also bowed down, and adored 
Him. As Pilate, therefore, was wondering at what had happened, the Jews said to him: My lord, it was not 
the standards that adored Jesus, but the soldiers who were holding them carelessly. 


Pilate says to the ruler of the synagogue: Choose twelve powerful men, and give them the standards, so 
that they may hold them firmly. And this having taken place, Pilate ordered the officer to take Jesus 
outside, and bring Him in again. And as He was coming in, the standards again bowed down, and adored 
Him. Pilate therefore wondered greatly. But the Jews said: He is a magician, and through that he does 


these things. 


CHAPTER 2 


Pilate says to Jesus: Hearest thou what these testify against thee, and answerest thou not? And Jesus 
answered and said: Every man has power to speak either good or bad, as he wishes; these also, therefore, 
having power, say what they wish. 


The Jews said to Him: What have we to say about thee? First, that thou wast begotten from sin; second, 
that on account of thee, when thou wast born, the infants were murdered; third, that thy father and thy 
mother fled into Egypt, because they had no confidence in the people. 


To these the Jews who were there present, God-fearing men, answered and said: We say that his birth is 
not from sin; for we know that Joseph received into keeping his mother Mary, according to the practice of 
betrothal. Pilate said: Consequently you lie who say that his birth is from sin. They say again to Pilate: All 
the people testify that he is a magician. The God-fearing Jews answered and said: We also were at the 
betrothal of his mother, and we are Jews, and know all his daily life; but that he is a magician, that we do 
not know. And the Jews that thus said were these: Lazarus, Astharius, Antonius, James, Zaras, Samuel, 
Isaac, Phinees, Crispus, Dagrippus, Amese, and Judas. 


Pilate therefore says to them: By the life of Caesar, I wish you to swear whether the birth of this man is 
without sin. They answered: Our law lays down that we are to swear not at all, because an oath is great 
sin. Notwithstanding, by the life of Caesar we swear that his birth is without sin; and if we lie, order us all 
to be beheaded. And when they had thus spoken, the Jews that were bringing the charge answered Pilate, 
and said: And dost thou believe these twelve single Jews more than all the multitude and us, who know for 
certain that he is a magician and blasphemer, and that he names himself Son of God? 


Then Pilate ordered them all to go forth out of the praetorium except the said twelve alone. And when this 
had been done, Pilate says to them privately: As to this man, it appears that from envy and madness the 
Jews wish to murder him: for of one thing—that he does away with the Sabbath—they accuse him; but he 
then does a good work, because he cures the sick. For this, sentence of death is not upon the man. The 
twelve also say to him: Assuredly, my lord, it is so. 


CHAPTER 3 


Pilate therefore went outside in rage and anger, and says to Annas and Caiaphas, and to the crowd who 
brought Jesus: I take the sun to witness that I find no fault in this man. The crowd answered: If he were 
not a sorcerer, and a magician, and a blasphemer, we should not have brought him to your highness. 
Pilate said: Try him yourselves; and since you have a law, do as your law says. The Jews said: Our law 
permits to put no man to death. Pilate says: If you are unwilling to put him to death, how much more am I! 


Then Pilate returned to the palace, and says to Jesus: Tell me, art thou the king of the Jews? Jesus 
answered: Dost thou say this, or have the other Jews said this to thee, that thou mightst question me? 
Pilate said: Thou dost not think that Iam a Hebrew? I am not a Hebrew. Thy people and the chief priests 
have delivered thee into my hands; and tell me if thou art king of the Jews? Jesus answered: My kingdom 
is not of this world; for if my kingdom were in this world, my soldiers would not be unconcerned at my 
being seized: wherefore my kingdom is not in this world. Pilate says: But art thou a king? Jesus said: Thou 
hast said: for this was I born, to bear witness to the truth; and if any one be a man of the truth, he 
believes my word, and does it. Pilate says: What is the truth? Jesus answered: The truth is from the 
heavens. Pilate says: On earth, then, is there no truth? Christ says: I am the truth; and how is the truth 
judged on earth by those that have earthly power! 


CHAPTER 4 


Pilate therefore, leaving Christ alone, went outside, and says to the Jews: I find no fault in this man. The 
Jews answered: Let us tell your highness what he said. He said, I am able to destroy the temple of God, 
and in three days to build it. Pilate says: And what temple did he say that he was to destroy? The Hebrews 
say: The temple of Solomon, which Solomon built in forty-six years. 


Pilate says privately to the chief priests and the scribes and the Pharisees: I entreat you, do nothing evil 
against this man; for if you do evil against him, you will do unjustly: for it is not just that such a man 
should die, who has done great good to many men. They said to Pilate: If, my lord, he who has 
dishonoured Caesar is worthy of death, how much more this man who dishonours God! 


Then Pilate dismissed them, and they all went outside. Thereupon he says to Jesus: What dost thou wish 
that I shall do to thee? Jesus says to Pilate: Do to me as is determined. Pilate says: How is it determined? 
Jesus answered: Moses and the prophets wrote about me being crucified, and rising again. The Hebrews, 
hearing this, said to Pilate: Why do you seek to hear a greater insult out of him against God? Pilate says: 
These words are not an insult against God, since they are written in the books of the prophets. The 


Hebrews said: Our Scripture says, If a man offend against a man, that is to say, if he insult him, he is 
worthy to receive forty strokes with a rod; but if any one insult God, to be stoned. 


Then came a messenger from Procle, the wife of Pilate, to him; and the message said: Take care that thou 
do not agree that any evil should happen to Jesus the good man; because during this night I have seen 
fearful dreams on account of him. And Pilate spoke to the Hebrews, saying: If you hold as insult against 
God the words which you declare Jesus to have spoken, take and judge him yourselves according to your 
law. The Jews said to Pilate: We wish that you should crucify him. Pilate says: This is not good. 


And Pilate, turning towards the people, saw many weeping, and said: To me it seems that it is not the wish 
of all the people that this man should die. The priests and the scribes say: We on this account have 
brought all the people, that thou mightst have full conviction that all wish his death. Pilate says: For what 
evil hath he done? The Hebrews said: He says that he is a king, and the Son of God. 


CHAPTER 5 


A God-fearing Jew, therefore, Nicodemus by name, stood up in the midst, and said to Pilate: I entreat your 
highness to permit me to say a few words. Say on, said Pilate. Nicodemus says: I, being present in the 
synagogue, said to the priests, and the Levites, and the scribes, and the people, What have you to say 
against this man? This man does many miracles, such as man has never yet done nor will do. Let him go, 
therefore; and if indeed what he does be from God, it will stand; but if from man, it will be destroyed. Just 
as happened also when God sent Moses into Egypt, and Pharoah king of Egypt told him to do a miracle, 
and he did it. Then Pharoah had also two magicians, Jannes and Jambres; and they also did miracles by 
the use of magic art, but not such as Moses did. And the Egyptians held these magicians to be gods; but 
because they were not from God, what they did was destroyed. This Jesus, then, raised up Lazarus, and he 
is alive. On this account I entreat thee, my lord, by no means to allow this man to be put to death. 


The Hebrews were enraged against Nicodemus, and said: Mayst thou receive the truth of Jesus, and have 
a portion with him. Nicodemus says: Amen, amen; be it to me as you Say. 


CHAPTER 6 


And when Nicodemus had thus spoken, another Hebrew rose up, and said to Pilate: I beg of thee, my lord 
Pilate, hear me also. Pilate answered: Say what thou wishest. The Hebrew says: I lay sick in bed thirty- 
eight years; and when he saw me he was grieved, and said to me, Rise, take up thy couch, and go into 
thine house. And while he was saying the word to me, I rose and walked about. The Hebrews say: Ask him 
on what day of the week this happened. He says: On Sabbath. The Jews said: And consequently we say 
truly, that he does not keep the Sabbath. 


Another, again, standing in the midst, said: I was born blind; and as Jesus was going along the road, I 
cried to him, saying, Have mercy upon me, Lord, thou son of David. And he took clay, and anointed mine 
eyes; and straightway I received my sight. Another said: I was crooked; and seeing him, I cried, Have 
mercy upon me, O Lord. And he took me by the hand, and I was immediately raised. Another said: I was a 
leper, and he healed me merely by a word. 


CHAPTER 7 


There was found there also a woman named Veronica, and she said: Twelve years I was in an issue of 
blood, and I only touched the edge of his garment, and directly I was cured. The Jews say: Our law does 
not admit the testimony of a woman. 


CHAPTER 8 


Other men cried: This man is a prophet, and the demons are afraid of him. Pilate says: And how were the 
demons not at all thus afraid of your parents also? They say: We do not know. Others, again, said: Lazarus, 
after having been four days in the tomb, he raised by a single word. Pilate therefore, hearing of the 
raising of Lazarus, was afraid, and said to the people: Why do you wish to shed the blood of a just man? 


CHAPTER 9 


Then he summoned Nicodemus and the twelve God-fearing Jews, and said to them: What do you say that I 
should do? because the people are in commotion. They say: We do not know: do as thou wilt; but what the 
people do, they do unjustly, in order to kill him. Pilate again went outside, and said to the people: You 
know that in the feasts of unleavened bread it is customary that I free on your account one of the 
criminals kept in custody. I have, then, one malefactor in the prison, a robber named Barabbas. I have also 
Jesus, who has never done any evil. Which of the two, then, do you wish that I release to you? The people 
answered: Release to us Barabbas. Pilate says: What then shall I do with Jesus? They say: Let him be 
crucified. Again, others of them cried out: If thou release Jesus, thou art no friend of Caesar, because he 


calls himself Son of God, and king. And if thou free him, he becomes a king, and will take Caesar’s 
kingdom. 


Pilate therefore was enraged, and said: Always has your nation been devilish and unbelieving; and ever 
have you been adversaries to your benefactors. The Hebrews say: And who were our benefactors? Pilate 
says: God, who freed you out of the hand of Pharaoh, and brought you through the Red Sea as upon dry 
land, and fed you with quails, and gave you water to drink out of the dry rock, and who gave you a law 
which, denying God you broke; and if Moses had not stood and entreated God, you would have perished 
by a bitter death. All these, then, you have forgotten. Thus also, even now, you say that I do not at all love 
Caesar, but hate him, and wish to plot against his kingdom. 


And having thus spoken, Pilate rose up from the throne with anger, wishing to flee from them. The Jews 
therefore cried out, saying: We wish Caesar to be king over us, not Jesus, because Jesus received gifts 
from the Magi. And Herod also heard this—that there was going to be a king—and wished to put him to 
death, and for this purpose sent and put to death all the infants that were in Bethlehem. And on this 
account also his father Joseph and his mother fled from fear of him into Egypt. 


So then Pilate, hearing this, silenced all the people, and said: This, then, is the Jesus whom Herod then 
sought that he might put him to death? They say to him: Yes. Pilate therefore, having ascertained that he 
was of the jurisdiction of Herod, as being derived of the race of the Jews, sent Jesus to him. And Herod, 
seeing Him, rejoiced greatly, because he had been long desiring to see Him, hearing of the miracles which 
He did. He put on Him, therefore, white garments. Then he began to question Him. But Jesus did not give 
him an answer. And Herod, wishing to see also some miracle or other done by Jesus, and not seeing it, and 
also because He did not answer him a single word, sent Him back again to Pilate. Pilate, seeing this, 
ordered his officers to bring water. Washing, then, his hands with the water, he said to the people: I am 
innocent of the blood of this good man. See you to it, that he is unjustly put to death, since neither I have 
found a fault in him, nor Herod; for because of this he has sent him back again to me. The Jews said: His 
blood be upon us, and upon our children. 


Then Pilate sat down upon his throne to pass sentence. He gave order, therefore, and Jesus came before 
him. And they brought a crown of thorns, and put it on His head, and a reed into His right hand. Then he 
passed sentence, and said to Him: Thy nation says, and testifies against thee, that thou wishest to be a 
king. Therefore I decree that they shall beat thee first with a rod forty strokes, as the laws of the kings 
decree, and that they shall mock thee; and finally, that they shall crucify thee. 


CHAPTER 10 


The sentence to this effect, then, having been passed by Pilate, the Jews began to strike Jesus, some with 
rods, others with their hands, others with their feet; some also spat in His face. Immediately, therefore, 
they got ready the cross, and gave it to Him, and flew to take the road. And thus going along, bearing also 
the cross, He came as far as the gate of the city of Jerusalem. But as He, from the many blows and the 
weight of the cross, was unable to walk, the Jews, out of the eager desire they had to crucify Him as 
quickly as possible, took the cross from Him, and gave it to a man that met them, Simon by name, who 
had also two sons, Alexander and Rufus. And he was from the city of Cyrene. They gave the cross, then, to 
him, not because they pitied Jesus, and wished to lighten Him of the weight, but because they eagerly 
desired, as has been said, to put Him to death more speedily. 


Of His disciples, therefore, John followed Him there. Then he came fleeing to the mother of God, and said 
to her: Where hast thou been, that thou hast not come to see what has happened? She answered: What is 
it that has happened? John says: Know that the Jews have laid hold of my Master, and are taking Him 
away to crucify Him. Hearing this, His mother cried out with a loud voice, saying: My son, my son, what 
evil then hast thou done, that they are taking thee away to crucify thee? And she rose up as if blinded, and 
goes along the road weeping. And women followed her—Martha, and Mary Magdalene, and Salome, and 
other virgins. And John also was with her. When, therefore, they came to the multitude of the crowd, the 
mother of God says to John: Where is my son? John says: Seest thou Him bearing the crown of thorns, and 
having His hands bound? And the mother of God, hearing this, and seeing Him, fainted, and fell 
backwards to the ground, and lay a considerable time. And the women, as many as followed her, stood 
round her, and wept. And as soon as she revived and rose up, she cried out with a loud voice: My Lord, my 
son, where has the beauty of thy form sunk? how shall I endure to see thee suffering such things? And 
thus saying, she tore her face with her nails, and beat her breast. Where are they gone, said she, the good 
deeds which thou didst in Judaea? What evil hast thou done to the Jews? The Jews, then, seeing her thus 
lamenting and crying, came and drove her from the road; but she would not flee, but remained, saying: 
Kill me first, ye lawless Jews. 


Then they got safe to the place called Cranium, which was paved with stone; and there the Jews set up the 
cross. Then they stripped Jesus, and the soldiers took His garments, and divided them among themselves; 
and they put on Him a tattered robe of scarlet, and raised Him, and drew Him up on the cross at the sixth 
hour of the day. After this they brought also two robbers, the one on His right, the other on His left. 


Then the mother of God, standing and looking, cried out with a loud voice, saying: My son! my son! And 
Jesus, turning to her, and seeing John near her, and weeping with the rest of the women, said: Behold thy 
son! Then He says also to John: Behold thy mother! And she wept much, saying: For this I weep, my son, 
because thou sufferest unjustly, because the lawless Jews have delivered thee to a bitter death. Without 
thee, my son, what will become of me? How shall I live without thee? What sort of life shall I spend? 
Where are thy disciples, who boasted that they would die with thee? Where those healed by thee? How 
has no one been found to help thee? And looking to the cross, she said: Bend down, O cross, that I may 
embrace and kiss my son, whom I suckled at these breasts after a strange manner, as not having known 
man. Bend down, O cross; I wish to throw my arms round my son. Bend down, O cross, that I may bid 
farewell to my son like a mother. The Jews, hearing these words, came forward, and drove to a distance 
both her and the women and John. 


Then Jesus cried out with a loud voice, saying: Father, let not this sin stand against them; for they know 
not what they do. Then He says: I thirst. And immediately there ran one of the soldiers, and took a sponge, 
and filled it with gall and vinegar mixed, and put it on a reed, and gave Jesus to drink. And having tasted 
it, He would not drink it. And the Jews standing and looking on laughed at Him, and said: If thou truly 
sayst that thou art the Son of God, come down from the cross, and immediately, that we may believe in 
thee. Others said mocking: Others he saved, others he cured, and he healed the sick, the paralytic, the 
lepers, the demoniacs, the blind, the lame, the dead; and himself he cannot cure. 


In the same manner also, the robber crucified on His left hand said to Him: If thou art the Son of God, 
come down and save both thyself and us. His name was Gistas. And he that was crucified on the right, 
Dysmas by name, reproved that robber, saying: O wretched and miserable man, dost thou not fear God? 
We suffer the due punishment of what we have done; but this man has done no evil at all. And turning to 
Jesus, he says to Him: Lord, when Thou shalt reign do not forget me. And He said to him: To-day, I tell 
thee truth, I shall have thee in paradise with me. 


CHAPTER 11 


Then Jesus, crying out with a loud voice, Father, into Thy hands I shall commit my spirit, breathed His 
last. And immediately one could see the rocks rent: for there was an earthquake over all the earth; and 
from the earthquake being violent and great, the rocks also were rent. And the tombs of the dead were 
opened, and the curtain of the temple was rent, and there was darkness from the sixth hour till the ninth. 
And from all these things that had happened the Jews were afraid, and said: Certainly this was a just man. 
And Longinus, the centurion who stood by, said: Truly this was a son of God. Others coming and seeing 
Him, beat their breasts from fear, and again turned back. 


And the centurion having perceived all these so great miracles, went away and reported them to Pilate. 
And when he heard, he wondered and was astonished, and from his fear and grief would neither eat nor 
drink that day. And he sent notice, and all the Sanhedrin came to him as soon as the darkness was past; 
and he said to the people: You know how the sun has been darkened; you know how the curtain has been 
rent. Certainly I did well in being by no means willing to put to death the good man. And the malefactors 
said to Pilate: This darkness is an eclipse of the sun, such as has happened also at other times. Then they 
say to him: We hold the feast of unleavened bread to-morrow; and we entreat thee, since the crucified are 
still breathing, that their bones be broken, and that they be brought down. Pilate said: It shall be so. He 
therefore sent soldiers, and they found the two robbers yet breathing, and they broke their legs; but 
finding Jesus dead, they did not touch Him at all, except that a soldier speared Him in the right side, and 
immediately there came forth blood and water. 


And as the day of the preparation was drawing towards evening, Joseph, a man well-born and rich, a God- 
fearing Jew, finding Nicodemus, whose sentiments his foregoing speech had shown, says to him: I know 
that thou didst love Jesus when living, and didst gladly hear his words, and I saw thee fighting with the 
Jews on his account. If, then, it seem good to thee, let us go to Pilate, and beg the body of Jesus for burial, 
because it is a great sin for him to lie unburied. I am afraid, said Nicodemus, lest Pilate should be 
enraged, and some evil should befall me. But if thou wilt go alone, and beg the dead, and take him, then 
will I also go with thee, and help thee to do everything necessary for the burial. Nicodemus having thus 
spoken, Joseph directed his eyes to heaven, and prayed that he might not fail in his request; and he went 
away to Pilate, and having saluted him, sat down. Then he says to him: I entreat thee, my lord, not to be 
angry with me, if I shall ask anything contrary to what seems good to your highness. And he said: And 
what is it that thou askest? Joseph says: Jesus, the good man whom through hatred the Jews have taken 
away to crucify, him I entreat that thou give me for burial. Pilate says: And what has happened, that we 
should deliver to be honoured again the dead body of him against whom evidence of sorcery was brought 
by his nation, and who was in suspicion of taking the kingdom of Caesar, and so was given up by us to 
death? And Joseph, weeping and in great grief, fell at the feet of Pilate, saying: My lord, let no hatred fall 
upon a dead man; for all the evil that a man has done should perish with him in his death. And I know your 
highness, how eager thou wast that Jesus should not be crucified, and how much thou saidst to the Jews 
on his behalf, now in entreaty and again in anger, and at last how thou didst wash thy hands, and declare 
that thou wouldst by no means take part with those who wished him to be put to death; for all which 
reasons I entreat thee not to refuse my request. Pilate, therefore, seeing Joseph thus lying, and 


supplicating, and weeping, raised him up, and said: Go, I grant thee this dead man; take him, and do 
whatever thou wilt. 


And then Joseph, having thanked Pilate, and kissed his hands and his garments, went forth, rejoicing 
indeed in heart as having obtained his desire, but carrying tears in his eyes. Thus also, though grieved, he 
was glad. Accordingly he goes away to Nicodemus, and discloses to him all that had happened. Then, 
having bought myrrh and aloes a hundred pounds, and a new tomb, they, along with the mother of God 
and Mary Magdalene and Salome, along with John, and the rest of the women, did what was customary 
for the body with white linen, and placed it in the tomb. 


And the mother of God said, weeping: How am I not to lament thee, my son? How should I not tear my 
face with my nails? This is that, my son, which Symeon the elder foretold to me when I brought thee, an 
infant of forty days old, into the temple. This is the sword which now goes through my soul. Who shall put 
a stop to my tears, my sweetest son? No one at all except thyself alone, if, as thou saidst, thou shalt rise 
again in three days. 


Mary Magdalene said, weeping: Hear, O peoples, tribes, and tongues, and learn to what death the lawless 
Jews have delivered him who did them ten thousand good deeds. Hear, and be astonished. Who will let 
these things be heard by all the world? I shall go alone to Rome, to the Caesar. I shall show him what evil 
Pilate hath done in obeying the lawless Jews. Likewise also, Joseph lamented, saying: Ah, me! sweetest 
Jesus, most excellent of men, if indeed it be proper to call thee man, who hast wrought such miracles as 
no man has ever done. How shall I enshroud thee? How shall I entomb thee? There should now have been 
here those whom thou fedst with a few loaves; for thus should I not have seemed to fail in what is due. 


Then Joseph, along with Nicodemus, went home; and likewise also the mother of God, with the women, 
John also being present with them. 


CHAPTER 12 


When the Jews were made acquainted with these things done by Joseph and Nicodemus, they were 
greatly stirred up against them. And the chief priests Annas and Caiaphas sent for Joseph, and said: Why 
hast thou done this service to Jesus? Joseph says: I know that Jesus was a man just, and true, and good in 
all respects; and I know also that you, through hatred, managed to murder him: and therefore I buried 
him. Then the high priests were enraged, and laid hold of Joseph, and threw him into prison, and said to 
him: If we had not to-morrow the feast of unleavened bread, tomorrow also should we have put thee, like 
him, to death; but being kept in the meantime, early in the morning of the Lord’s day thou shalt be given 
up to death. Thus they spoke, and affixed their seal to the prison, having secured it by fastenings of all 
sorts. 


Thus, therefore, when the Preparation was ended, early on the Sabbath the Jews went away to Pilate, and 
said to him: My lord, that deceiver said, that after three days he should rise again. Lest, therefore, his 
disciples should steal him by night, and lead the people astray by such deceit, order his tomb to be 
guarded. Pilate therefore, upon this, gave them five hundred soldiers, who also sat round the sepulchre so 
as to guard it, after having put seals upon the stone of the tomb. 


The Lord’s day, then, having dawned, the chief priests, along with the Jews, called a council, and sent to 
take Joseph out of the prison, in order to put him to death. But having opened it, they found him not. And 
they were astonished at this—how, with the doors shut, and the bolts safe, and the seals unbroken, Joseph 
had disappeared. 


CHAPTER 13 


And upon this there came up one of the soldiers guarding the tomb, and he said in the synagogue: Learn 
that Jesus has risen. The Jews say: How? And he said: First there was an earthquake; then an angel of the 
Lord, clothed with lightning, came from heaven, and rolled the stone from the tomb, and sat upon it. And 
from fear of him, all of us soldiers became as dead, and were able neither to flee nor speak. And we heard 
the angels saying to the women who came there to see the tomb: Be not you afraid, for I know that you 
seek Jesus. He is not here, but is risen, as He told you before. Bend down and see the tomb where His 
body lay; but go and tell His disciples that He is risen from the dead, and let them go into Galilee, for 
there shall they find Him. For this reason I tell you this first. 


The Jews say to the soldiers: What sort of women were they who came to the tomb? and why did you not 
lay hold of them? The soldiers say: From the fear and the mere sight of the angel, we were able neither to 
speak nor move. The Jews said: As the God of Israel liveth, we do not believe a word you say. The soldiers 
say: Jesus did so great wonders, and you believed not, and are you going to believe us? You say truly that 
God liveth; and certainly he whom you crucified truly liveth. But we have heard that you had Joseph shut 
up in the prison, and that you afterwards opened the doors, and did not find him. Do you then present 
Joseph, and so we also shall present Jesus. The Jews say: Joseph, that fled from the prison, you will find in 
Arimathaea, his own country. And the soldiers say: Go you too into Galilee, and you will find Jesus, as the 


angel said to the women. 


At these words the Jews were afraid, and said to the soldiers: See that you tell this story to nobody, or all 
will believe in Jesus. And for this reason they gave them also much money. And the soldiers said: We are 
afraid lest by any chance Pilate hear that we have taken money, and he will kill us. And the Jews said: 
Take it; and we pledge ourselves that we shall speak to Pilate in your defence. Only say that you were 
asleep, and in your slumber the disciples of Jesus came and stole him from the tomb. The soldiers 
therefore took the money, and said as they were bid. And up to this day this same lying tale is told among 
the Jews. 


CHAPTER 14 


And a few days after there came from Galilee to Jerusalem three men. One of them was a priest, by name 
Phinees; the second a Levite, by name Aggai; and the third a soldier, by name Adas. These came to the 
chief priests, and said to them and to the people: Jesus, whom you crucified, we have seen in Galilee with 
his eleven disciples upon the Mount of Olives, teaching them, and saying, Go into all the world, and 
proclaim the good news; and whosoever will believe and be baptized shall be saved; but whosoever will 
not believe shall be condemned. And having thus spoken, he went up into heaven. And both we and many 
others of the five hundred besides were looking on. 


And when the chief priests and the Jews heard these things, they said to these three: Give glory to the 
God of Israel, and repent of these lies that you have told. They answered: As the God of our fathers 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob liveth, we do not lie, but tell you the truth. Then the high priest spoke, and 
they brought the old covenant of the Hebrews out of the temple, and he made them swear, and giving 
them also money, he sent them into another place, in order that they might not proclaim in Jerusalem the 
resurrection of Christ. 


And when these stories had been heard by all the people, the crowd came together into the temple, and 
there was a great commotion. For many said: Jesus has risen from the dead, as we hear, and why did you 
crucify him? And Annas and Caiaphas said: Do not believe, ye Jews, what the soldiers say; and do not 
believe that they saw an angel coming down from heaven. For we have given money to the soldiers, in 
order that they should not tell such tales to any one; and thus also have the disciples of Jesus given them 
money, in order that they should say that Jesus has risen from the dead. 


CHAPTER 15 


Nicodemus says: O children of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the prophet Helias went up into the height of 
heaven with a fiery chariot, and it is nothing incredible if Jesus too has risen; for the prophet Helias was a 
prototype of Jesus, in order that you, hearing that Jesus has risen, might not disbelieve. I therefore say 
and advise, that it is befitting that we send soldiers into Galilee, to that place where these men testify that 
they saw him with his disciples, in order that they may go round about and find him, and that thus we may 
ask pardon of him for the evil which we have done to him. This proposal pleased them; and they chose 
soldiers, and sent them away into Galilee. And Jesus indeed they did not find; but they found Joseph in 
Arimathaea. 


When, therefore, the soldiers had returned, the chief priests, having ascertained that Joseph was found, 
brought the people together, and said: What shall we do to get Joseph to come to us? After deliberating, 
therefore, they wrote to him a letter to the following effect:—O father Joseph, peace be to thee and all thy 
house, and thy friends! We know that we have offended against God, and against thee His servant. On 
account of this, we entreat thee to come here to us thy children. For we have wondered much how thou 
didst escape from the prison, and we say in truth that we had an evil design against thee. But God, seeing 
that our designs against thee were unjust, has delivered thee out of our hands. But come to us, for thou 
art the honour of our people. 


This letter the Jews sent to Arimathaea, with seven soldiers, friends of Joseph. And they went away and 
found him; and having respectfully saluted him, as they had been ordered, they gave him the letter. And 
after receiving it and reading it, he glorified God, and embraced the soldiers; and having set a table, ate 
and drank with them during all the day and the night. 


And on the following day he set out with them to Jerusalem; and the people came forth to meet him, and 
embraced him. And Nicodemus received him into his own house. And the day after, Annas and Caiaphas, 
the chief priests, having summoned him to the temple, said to him: Give glory to the God of Israel, and tell 
us the truth. For we know that thou didst bury Jesus; and on this account we laid hold of thee, and locked 
thee up in the prison. Thereafter, when we sought to bring thee out to be put to death, we did not find 
thee, and we were greatly astonished and afraid. Moreover, we prayed to God that we might find thee, 
and ask thee. Tell us therefore the truth. 


Joseph said to them: In the evening of the Preparation, when you secured me in prison, I fell a-praying 
throughout the whole night, and throughout the whole day of the Sabbath. And at midnight I see the 


prison-house that four angels lifted it up, holding it by the four corners. And Jesus came in like lightning, 
and I fell to the ground from fear. Taking hold of me, therefore, by the hand, he raised me, saying, Fear 
not, Joseph. Thereafter, embracing me, he kissed me, and said, Turn thyself, and see who I am. Turning 
myself, therefore, and looking, I said, My lord, I know not who thou art. He says, I am Jesus, whom thou 
didst bury the day before yesterday. I say to him, Show me the tomb, and then I shall believe. He took me, 
therefore, by the hand, and led me away to the tomb, which had been opened. And seeing the linen and 
the napkin, and recognising him, | said, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord; and I adored 
him. Then taking me by the hand, and accompanied by the angels, he brought me to my house in 
Arimathaea, and said to me, Sit here for forty days; for I go to my disciples, in order that I may enable 
them fully to proclaim my resurrection. 


CHAPTER 16 


When Joseph had thus spoken, the chief priests cried out to the people: We know that Jesus had a father 
and mother; how can we believe that he is the Christ? One of the Levites answered and said: I know the 
family of Jesus, noble-minded men, great servants of God, and receiving tithes from the people of the 
Jews. And I know also Symeon the elder, that he received him when he was an infant, and said to him: 
Now thou sendest away Thy servant, O Lord. 


The Jews said: Let us now find the three men that saw him on the Mount of Olives, that we may question 
them, and learn the truth more accurately. They found them, and brought them before all, and made them 
swear to tell the truth. And they said: As the God of Israel liveth, we saw Jesus alive on the Mount of 
Olives, and going up into heaven. 


Then Annas and Caiaphas took the three apart, one by one, and questioned them singly in private. They 
agreed with one another, therefore, and gave, even the three, one account. The chief priests answered, 
saying: Our Scripture says that every word shall be established by two or three witnesses. Joseph, then, 
has confessed that he, along with Nicodemus, attended to his body, and buried him, and how it is the truth 
that he has risen. 


Part II 
The Descent of Christ into Hell 


Greek Form 


CHAPTER 1 (17) 


Joseph says: And why do you wonder that Jesus has risen? But it is wonderful that He has not risen alone, 
but that He has also raised many others of the dead who have appeared in Jerusalem to many. And if you 
do not know the others, Symeon at least, who received Jesus, and his two sons whom He has raised up— 
them at least you know. For we buried them not long ago; but now their tombs are seen open and empty, 
and they are alive, and dwelling in Arimathaea. They therefore sent men, and they found their tombs open 
and empty. Joseph says: Let us go to Arimathaea and find them. 


Then rose up the chief priests Annas and Caiaphas, and Joseph, and Nicodemus, and Gamaliel, and others 
with them, and went away to Arimathaea, and found those whom Joseph spoke of. They made prayer, 
therefore, and saluted each other. Then they came with them to Jerusalem, and brought them into the 
synagogue, and secured the doors, and placed in the midst the old covenant of the Jews; and the chief 
priests said to them: We wish you to swear by the God of Israel and Adonai, and so that you tell the truth, 
how you have risen, and who has raised you from the dead. 


The men who had risen having heard this, made upon their faces the sign of the cross, and said to the 
chief priests: Give us paper and ink and pen. These therefore they brought. And sitting down, they wrote 
thus:— 


CHAPTER 2 (18) 


O Lord Jesus Christ, the resurrection and the life of the world, grant us grace that we may give an account 
of Thy resurrection, and Thy miracles which Thou didst in Hades. We then were in Hades, with all who 
had fallen asleep since the beginning of the world. And at the hour of midnight there rose a light as if of 
the sun, and shone into these dark regions; and we were all lighted up, and saw each other. And 
straightway our father Abraham was united with the patriarchs and the prophets, and at the same time 
they were filled with joy, and said to each other: This light is from a great source of light. The prophet 
Hesaias, who was there present, said: This light is from the Father, and from the Son, and from the Holy 
Spirit; about whom I prophesied when yet alive, saying, The land of Zabulon, and the land of Nephthalim, 
the people that sat in darkness, have seen a great light. 


Then there came into the midst another, an ascetic from the desert; and the patriarchs said to him: Who 
art thou? And he said: I am John, the last of the prophets, who made the paths of the Son of God straight, 
and proclaimed to the people repentance for the remission of sins. And the Son of God came to me; and I, 
seeing Him a long way off, said to the people: Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the 
world. And with my hand I baptized Him in the river Jordan, and I saw like a dove also the Holy Spirit 
coming upon Him; and I heard also the voice of God, even the Father, thus saying: This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased. And on this account He sent me also to you, to proclaim how the only begotten 
Son of God is coming here, that whosoever shall believe in Him shall be saved, and whosoever shall not 
believe in Him shall be condemned. On this account I say to you all, in order that when you see Him you 
all may adore Him, that now only is for you the time of repentance for having adored idols in the vain 
upper world, and for the sins you have committed, and that this is impossible at any other time. 


CHAPTER 3 (19) 


While John, therefore, was thus teaching those in Hades, the first created and forefather Adam heard, and 
said to his son Seth: My son, I wish thee to tell the forefathers of the race of men and the prophets where 
I sent thee, when it fell to my lot to die. And Seth said: Prophets and patriarchs, hear. When my father 
Adam, the first created, was about to fall once upon a time into death, he sent me to make entreaty to God 
very close by the gate of paradise, that He would guide me by an angel to the tree of compassion and that 
I might take oil and anoint my father, and that he might rise up from his sickness: which thing, therefore, I 
also did. And after the prayer an angel of the Lord came, and said to me: What, Seth, dost thou ask? Dost 
thou ask oil which raiseth up the sick, or the tree from which this oil flows, on account of the sickness of 
thy father? This is not to be found now. Go, therefore, and tell thy father, that after the accomplishing of 
five thousand five hundred years from the creation of the world, then shalt come into the earth the only 


begotten Son of God, being made man; and He shall anoint him with this oil, and shall raise him up; and 
shall wash clean, with water and with the Holy Spirit, both him and those out of him, and then shall he be 
healed of every disease; but now this is impossible. 


When the patriarchs and the prophets heard these words, they rejoiced greatly. 


CHAPTER 4 (20) 


And when all were in such joy, came Satan the heir of darkness, and said to Hades: O all-devouring and 
insatiable, hear my words. There is of the race of the Jews one named Jesus, calling himself the Son of 
God; and being a man, by our working with them the Jews have crucified him: and now when he is dead, 
be ready that we may secure him here. For I know that he is a man, and I heard him also saying, My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death. He has also done me many evils when living with mortals in the 
upper world. For wherever he found my servants, he persecuted them; and whatever men I made crooked, 
blind, lame, lepers, or any such thing, by a single word he healed them; and many whom I had got ready 
to be buried, even these through a single word he brought to life again. 


Hades says: And is this man so powerful as to do such things by a single word? or if he be so, canst thou 
withstand him? It seems to me that, if he be so, no one will be able to withstand him. And if thou sayest 
that thou didst hear him dreading death, he said this mocking thee, and laughing, wishing to seize thee 
with the strong hand; and woe, woe to thee, to all eternity! 


Satan says: O all-devouring and insatiable Hades, art thou so afraid at hearing of our common enemy? I 
was not afraid of him, but worked in the Jews, and they crucified him, and gave him also to drink gall with 
vinegar. Make ready, then, in order that you may lay fast hold of him when he comes. 


Hades answered: Heir of darkness, son of destruction, devil, thou hast just now told me that many whom 
thou hadst made ready to be buried, be brought to life again by a single word. And if he has delivered 
others from the tomb, how and with what power shall he be laid hold of by us? For I not long ago 
swallowed down one dead, Lazarus by name; and not long after, one of the living by a single word dragged 
him up by force out of my bowels: and I think that it was he of whom thou speakest. If, therefore, we 
receive him here, I am afraid lest perchance we be in danger even about the rest. For, lo, all those that I 
have swallowed from eternity I perceive to be in commotion, and I am pained in my belly. And the 
snatching away of Lazarus beforehand seems to me to be no good sign: for not like a dead body, but like 
an eagle, he flew out of me; for so suddenly did the earth throw him out. Wherefore also I adjure even 
thee, for thy benefit and for mine, not to bring him here; for I think that he is coming here to raise all the 
dead. And this I tell thee: by the darkness in which we live, if thou bring him here, not one of the dead will 
be left behind in it to me. 


CHAPTER 5 (21) 


While Satan and Hades were thus speaking to each other, there was a great voice like thunder, saying: Lift 
up your gates, O ye rulers; and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting gates; and the King of glory shall come in. 
When Hades heard, he said to Satan: Go forth, if thou art able, and withstand him. Satan therefore went 
forth to the outside. Then Hades says to his demons: Secure well and strongly the gates of brass and the 
bars of iron, and attend to my bolts, and stand in order, and see to everything; for if he come in here, woe 
will seize us. 


The forefathers having heard this, began all to revile him, saying: O all-devouring and insatiable! open, 
that the King of glory may come in. David the prophet says: Dost thou not know, O blind, that I when living 
in the world prophesied this saying: Lift up your gates, O ye rulers? Hesaias said: I, foreseeing this by the 
Holy Spirit, wrote: The dead shall rise up, and those in their tombs shall be raised, and those in the earth 
shall rejoice. And where, O death, is thy sting? where, O Hades, is thy victory? 


There came, then, again a voice saying: Lift up the gates. Hades, hearing the voice the second time, 
answered as if forsooth he did not know, and says: Who is this King of glory? The angels of the Lord say: 
The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle. And immediately with these words the brazen 
gates were shattered, and the iron bars broken, and all the dead who had been bound came out of the 
prisons, and we with them. And the King of glory came in in the form of a man, and all the dark places of 
Hades were lighted up. 


CHAPTER 6 (22) 


Immediately Hades cried out: We have been conquered: woe to us! But who art thou, that hast such power 
and might? and what art thou, who comest here without sin who art seen to be small and yet of great 
power, lowly and exalted, the slave and the master, the soldier and the king, who hast power over the 
dead and the living? Thou wast nailed on the cross, and placed in the tomb; and now thou art free, and 
hast destroyed all our power. Art thou then the Jesus about whom the chief satrap Satan told us, that 
through cross and death thou art to inherit the whole world? 


Then the King of glory seized the chief satrap Satan by the head, and delivered him to His angels, and 
said: With iron chains bind his hands and his feet, and his neck, and his mouth. Then He delivered him to 
Hades, and said: Take him, and keep him secure till my second appearing. 


CHAPTER 7 (23) 


And Hades receiving Satan, said to him: Beelzebul, heir of fire and punishment, enemy of the saints, 
through what necessity didst thou bring about that the King of glory should be crucified, so that he should 
come here and deprive us of our power? Turn and see that not one of the dead has been left in me, but all 
that thou hast gained through the tree of knowledge, all hast thou lost through the tree of the cross: and 
all thy joy has been turned into grief; and wishing to put to death the King of glory, thou hast put thyself to 
death. For, since I have received thee to keep thee safe, by experience shalt thou learn how many evils I 
shall do unto thee. O arch-devil, the beginning of death, root of sin, end of all evil, what evil didst thou 
find in Jesus, that thou shouldst compass his destruction? how hast thou dared to do such evil? how hast 
thou busied thyself to bring down such a man into this darkness, through whom thou hast been deprived 
of all who have died from eternity? 


CHAPTER 8 (24) 


While Hades was thus discoursing to Satan, the King of glory stretched out His right hand, and took hold 
of our forefather Adam, and raised him. Then turning also to the rest, He said: Come all with me, as many 
as have died through the tree which he touched: for, behold, I again raise you all up through the tree of 
the cross. Thereupon He brought them all out, and our forefather Adam seemed to be filled with joy, and 
said: I thank Thy majesty, O Lord, that Thou hast brought me up out of the lowest Hades. Likewise also all 
the prophets and the saints said: We thank Thee, O Christ, Saviour of the world, that Thou hast brought 
our life up out of destruction. 


And after they had thus spoken, the Saviour blessed Adam with the sign of the cross on his forehead, and 
did this also to the patriarchs, and prophets, and martyrs, and forefathers; and He took them, and sprang 
up out of Hades. And while He was going, the holy fathers accompanying Him sang praises, saying: 
Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord: Alleluia; to Him be the glory of all the saints. 


CHAPTER 9 (25) 


And setting out to paradise, He took hold of our forefather Adam by the hand, and delivered him, and all 
the just, to the archangel Michael. And as they were going into the door of paradise, there met them two 
old men, to whom the holy fathers said: Who are you, who have not seen death, and have not come down 
into Hades, but who dwell in paradise in your bodies and your souls? One of them answered, and said: I 
am Enoch, who was well-pleasing to God, and who was translated hither by Him; and this is Helias the 
Thesbite; and we are also to live until the end of the world; and then we are to be sent by God to 
withstand Antichrist, and to be slain by him, and after three days to rise again, and to be snatched up in 
clouds to meet the Lord. 


CHAPTER 10 (26) 


While they were thus speaking, there came another lowly man, carrying also upon his shoulders a cross, 
to whom the holy fathers said: Who art thou, who hast the look of a robber; and what is the cross which 
thou bearest upon thy shoulders? He answered: I, as you say, was a robber and a thief in the world, and 
for these things the Jews laid hold of me, and delivered me to the death of the cross, along with our Lord 
Jesus Christ. While, then, He was hanging upon the cross, I, seeing the miracles that were done, believed 
in Him, and entreated Him, and said, Lord, when Thou shalt be King, do not forget me. And immediately 
He said to me, Amen, amen: to-day, I say unto thee, shalt thou be with me in paradise. Therefore I came to 
paradise carrying my cross; and finding the archangel Michael, I said to him, Our Lord Jesus, who has 
been crucified, has sent me here; bring me, therefore, to the gate of Eden. And the flaming sword, seeing 
the sign of the cross, opened to me, and I went in. Then the archangel says to me, Wait a little, for there 
cometh also the forefather of the race of men, Adam, with the just, that they too may come in. And now, 
seeing you, I came to meet you. 


The saints hearing these things, all cried out with a loud voice: Great is our Lord, and great is His 
strength. 


CHAPTER 11 (27) 


All these things we saw and heard; we, the two brothers, who also have been sent by Michael the 
archangel, and have been ordered to proclaim the resurrection of the Lord, but first to go away to the 
Jordan and to be baptized. Thither also we have gone, and have been baptized with the rest of the dead 
who have risen. Thereafter also we came to Jerusalem, and celebrated the passover of the resurrection. 


But now we are going away, being unable to stay here. And the love of God, even the Father, and the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the communion of the Holy Spirit, be with you all. 


Having written these things, and secured the rolls, they gave the half to the chief priests, and the half to 
Joseph and Nicodemus. And they immediately disappeared: to the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Part I 
The Acts of Pilate 


Latin Form 


I AEneas was at first a protector of the Hebrews, and follower of the law; then the grace of the Saviour 
and His great gift took possession of me. I recognised Christ Jesus in holy Scripture; I came to Him, and 
embraced His faith, so that I might become worthy of His holy baptism. First of all I searched for the 
memoirs written in those times about our Lord Jesus Christ, which the Jews published in the age of 
Pontius Pilate, and we found them in Hebrew writings, drawn up in the age of the Lord Jesus Christ; and I 
translated them into the language of the Gentiles, in the reign of the eminent Theodosius, who was 
fulfilling his seventeenth consulship, and of Valentinian, consul for the fifth time in the ninth indiction. 
Whosoever of you read this book, and transfer it to other copies, remember me, and pray for me, AEneas, 
least of the servants of God, that He be merciful to me, and pardon my sins which I have committed 
against Him. Peace be to all who shall read these, and to all their house, for ever! Amen. 


Now it came to pass, in the nineteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, emperor of the Romans, and 
of Herod, son of Herod king of Galilee, in the nineteenth year of his rule, on the eighth day before the 
kalends of April, which is the twenty-fifth day of the month of March, in the consulship of Rufinus and 
Rubellio, in the fourth year of the 202d Olympiad, under the rule of Joseph and Caiaphas, priests of the 
Jews: the things done by the chief priests and the rest of the Jews, which Nicodemus recorded after the 
cross and passion of the Lord, Nicodemus himself committed to Hebrew letters. 


CHAPTER 1 


Annas and Caiaphas, Summas and Datam, Gamaliel, Judas, Levi, Neptalim, Alexander and Jairus, and the 
rest of the Jews, came to Pilate, accusing the Lord Jesus Christ of many things, and saying: We know him 
to be the son of Joseph the carpenter, born of Mary; and he says that he is the Son of God, and a king. Not 
only so, but he also breaks the Sabbath, and wishes to do away with the law of our fathers. Pilate says: 
What is it that he does, and wishes to destroy the law? The Jews say: We have a law, not to heal any one on 
the Sabbath; but he, by evil arts, heals on the Sabbath the lame and the hunchbacked, the blind, the 
palsied, the lepers, and the demoniacs. Pilate says to them: By what evil arts? They say to him: He is a 
sorcerer; and by Beelzebub, prince of the demons, he casts out demons, and they are all subject to him. 
Pilate says to them: It is not in an unclean spirit to cast out demons, but in the god of Scolapius. 


The Jews say: We pray thy majesty to set him before thy tribunal to be heard. Pilate, calling the Jews to 
him, says to them: How can I, seeing that I am a governor, hear a king? They say to him: We do not say 
that he is a king, but he himself says he is. And Pilate, calling a runner, says to him: Let Jesus be brought 
in with kindness. And the runner, going out and recognising Him, adored Him, and spread on the ground 
the cloak which he carried in his hand, saying: My lord, walk upon this, and come in, because the 
governor calls thee. But the Jews, seeing what the runner did, cried out against Pilate, saying: Why didst 
not thou make him come in by the voice of a crier, but by a runner? for the runner, too, seeing him, has 
adored him, and has spread out before him on the ground the cloak which he held in his hand, and has 
said to him: My lord, the governor calls thee. 


And Pilate, calling the runner, says to him: Wherefore hast thou done this, and honoured Jesus, who is 
called Christ? The runner says to him: When thou didst send me into Jerusalem to Alexander, I saw him 
sitting upon an ass, and the children of the Hebrews breaking branches from the trees, strewing them in 
the way; and others held branches in their hands; and others spread their garments in the way, shouting 
and saying, Save, therefore, Thou who art in the highest; blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord! 


The Jews cried out, saying against the runner: The children of the Hebrews indeed cried out in Hebrew. 
How canst thou, a Gentile, know this? The runner says to them: I asked one of the Jews, and said, What is 
it that they cry out in Hebrew? and he explained to me. Pilate says to them: And how did they cry out in 
Hebrew? The Jews said: Osanna in the highest! Pilate says to them: What is the meaning of Osanna in the 
highest? They say to him: Save us, Thou who art in the highest. Pilate says to them: If you yourselves bear 
witness to the terms and words in which the children cried out, in what has the runner sinned? And they 
were silent. The governor says to the runner: Go out, and lead him in, in whatever way thou wilt. And the 
runner, going forth, did after the same form as before, and says to Jesus: My lord, go in, because the 
governor calls thee. 


As Jesus, then, was going in, and the standard-bearers bearing the standards, the heads of the standards 
were bowed of themselves, and adored Jesus. And the Jews, seeing the standards, how they bowed 
themselves and adored Jesus, cried out the more against the standard-bearers. And Pilate says to the 
Jews: Do you not wonder at the way in which the standards have bowed themselves and adored Jesus? 
The Jews say to Pilate: we saw how the men carrying the standards bowed themselves and adored Jesus. 
And the governor, calling the standard-bearers, says to them: Why have you so done? They say to Pilate: 
We are Gentile men, and slaves of the temples: how had we to adore him? for when we were holding the 
figures, they themselves bowed and adored him. 


Pilate says to the chiefs of the synagogue and the elders of the people: Choose ye men powerful and 
strong, and let them hold the standards, and let us see whether they will bow of themselves. And the 
elders of the Jews, taking twelve men very strong and powerful, made them hold the standards, six and 
six; and they stood before the governor’s tribunal. Pilate says to the runner: Take out Jesus outside of the 
praetorium, and bring him in again, in whatever way thou wilt. And Jesus and the runner went outside of 
the praetorium. And Pilate, calling those who had formerly held the standards, said to them: By the health 
of Caesar, if the standards do not bow themselves when Jesus comes in, I will cut off your heads. And the 
governor ordered Jesus to come in a second time. And the runner did after the same form as before, and 
besought Jesus much that He would go up and walk upon his cloak. And He walked upon it, and went in. 
And as Jesus was going in, immediately the standards bowed themselves, and adored Jesus. 


CHAPTER 2 


And Pilate seeing, fear seized him, and immediately he wished to rise from the tribunal. And while he was 
thinking of this, viz., to rise and go away, his wife sent to him, saying: Have nothing to do with that just 
man, for I have suffered much on account of him this night. And Pilate, calling the Jews, said to them: Ye 
know that my wife is a worshipper of God, and in Judaism thinks rather with you. The Jews say to him: So 
it is, and we know. Pilate says to them: Lo, my wife has sent to me, saying: Have nothing to do with that 
just man, for I have suffered much on account of him this night. And the Jews answering, said to Pilate: 
Did we not say to thee that he is a magician? Lo, he has sent a vision of dreams to thy wife. 


Pilate called Jesus, and said to him: What is it that these witness against thee, and sayest thou nothing to 
them? And Jesus answered: If they had not the power, they would not speak. Every one has power over his 
own mouth to say good and evil; let them see to it. 


And the elders of the Jews answering, say to Jesus: What shall we see? First, that thou wast born of 
fornication; second, that at thy birth in Bethlehem there took place a massacre of infants; third, that thy 
father Joseph and thy mother Mary fled into Egypt, because they had no confidence in the people. 


Some of the bystanders, kind men of the Jews, say: We say that he was not born of fornication; but we 
know that Mary was espoused to Joseph, and that he was not born of fornication. Pilate says to the Jews 
who said that he was of fornication: This speech of yours is not true, seeing that the betrothal took place, 
as these of your nation say. Annas and Caiaphas say to Pilate: We with all the multitude say that he was 
born of fornication, and that he is a magician; but these are proselytes, and his disciples. And Pilate, 
calling Annas and Caiaphas, says to them: What are proselytes? They say to him: They have been born 
sons of the Gentiles, and then have become Jews. Then answered those who testified that Jesus was not 
born of fornication, Lazarus and Asterius, Antonius and James, Annes and Azaras, Samuel and Isaac, 
Finees and Crispus, Agrippa and Judas: We were not born proselytes, but are sons of the Jews, and we 
speak the truth; for we were present at the betrothal of Mary. 


And Pilate, calling to him those twelve men who proved that Jesus had not been born of fornication, said 
to them: I adjure you by the health of Caesar, tell me if it be true that Jesus was not born of fornication. 
They say to Pilate: We have a law not to swear, because it is a sin; but let them swear by the health of 
Caesar that it is not as we say, and we are worthy of death. Then said Pilate to Annas and Caiaphas: 
Answer you nothing to those things which these testify? Annas and Caiaphas say to Pilate: Those twelve 
are believed that he is not born of fornication; we—all the people—cry out that he was born of fornication, 
and is a magician, and says that he himself is the Son of God and a king, and we are not believed. 


And Pilate ordered all the multitude to go outside, except the twelve men who said that He was not born 
of fornication, and ordered to separate Jesus from them. And Pilate says to them: For what reason do the 
Jews wish to put Jesus to death? And they say to him: They are angry because he heals on the Sabbath. 
Pilate said: For a good work do they wish to put him to death? They say to him: Yes, my lord. 


CHAPTER 3 


Pilate, filled with fury, went forth outside of the praetorium, and says to them: I take the sun to witness 
that I find in this man not even one fault. The Jews answered and said to the governor: If he were not an 
evil-doer, we should never have delivered him to thee. Pilate says to them: Take him, and judge him 
according to your law. The Jews answered: It is not permitted to us to put any one to death. Pilate says to 
them: Has God said to you not to put any one to death? has He therefore said to me that I am to kill? 


Pilate, having again gone into the praetorium, called Jesus to him privately, and said to Him: Art thou the 
king of the Jews? Jesus answered Pilate: Speakest thou this of thyself, or have others said it to thee of me? 
Pilate answered: Am I a Jew? Thy nation and the chief priests have delivered thee to me. What hast thou 
done? Jesus answering, said: My kingdom is not of this world. If my kingdom were of this world, my 
servants would assuredly strive that I should not be delivered to the Jews; but now my kingdom is not 
from hence. Pilate said to Him: Art thou then a king? Jesus said to him: Thou sayest that Iam a king. For I 
for this was born, and for this have I come, that I should bear witness to the truth; and every one who is of 
the truth hears my voice. Pilate says to him: What is truth? Jesus says: Truth is from heaven. Pilate says: 
Is not there truth upon earth? Jesus says to Pilate: Notice how the truth-speaking are judged by those who 
have power upon earth. 


CHAPTER 4 


Pilate therefore, leaving Jesus within the praetorium, went out to the Jews, and says to them: I find not 
even one fault in him. The Jews say to him: He said, I can destroy that temple, and in three days raise it 
again. Pilate said to them: What temple? The Jews say to him: The temple which Solomon built in forty 
and six years; and he says that he can destroy and build it in three days. Pilate says to them: I am 
innocent of the blood of this man; see ye to it. The Jews say to him: His blood be upon us, and upon our 
children. 


And Pilate, calling the elders and priests and Levites, says to them privately: Do not do so; for in nothing, 
though you accuse him, do I find him deserving of death, not even about the healing and the breaking of 
the Sabbath. The priests and Levites and elders say: Tell us, if any one blaspheme Caesar, is he deserving 
of death or not? Pilate says to them: He deserves to die. The Jews answered him: How much more is he 
who has blasphemed God deserving to die! 


And the governor ordered the Jews to go outside of the praetorium; and calling Jesus, said to Him: What 
am I to do to thee? Jesus says to Pilate: As it has been given thee. Pilate says: How has it been given? 
Jesus says: Moses and the prophets made proclamation of my death and resurrection. And the Jews, 
hearing this, say to Pilate: Why do you desire any more to hear blasphemy? And Pilate said: If this speech 
is blasphemous, do you take him, and lead him to your synagogue, and judge him according to your law. 
The Jews say to Pilate: Our law holds, If a man have sinned against a man, he is worthy to receive forty 
less one; but he who has blasphemed against God, to be stoned. 


Pilate says to them: Then judge him according to your law. The Jews say to Pilate: We wish that he be 
crucified. Pilate says to them: He does not deserve to be crucified. 


And the governor, looking upon the people of the Jews standing round, saw very many of the Jews 
weeping, and said: All the multitude does not wish him to die. The elders say to Pilate: And for this reason 
have we come—the whole multitude—that he should die. Pilate said to the Jews: What has he done that he 
should die? They say: Because he said that he was the Son of God, and a king. 


CHAPTER 5 


But one Nicodemus, a Jew, stood before the governor, and said: I entreat, mercifully allow me to say a few 
words. Pilate says to him: Say on. Nicodemus says: I said to the elders and the priests and the Levites, and 
to all the multitude of the Jews, in the synagogue, What have you to do with this man? This man does 
many wonders and signs, which no one of men has done or can do. Let him go, and do not devise any evil 
against him: if the signs which he does are of God, they will stand; but if of men, they will come to 
nothing. For Moses also, being sent by God into Egypt, did many signs, which God told him to do before 
Pharaoh king of Egypt. And the sorcerers Jamnes and Mambres were there healing, and they did, they 
also, the signs which Moses did, but not all; and the Egyptians deemed them as gods, Jamnes and 
Mambres. And since the signs which they did were not of God, they perished, both they and those who 
believed in them. And now let this man go, for he is not deserving of death. 


The Jews say to Nicodemus: Thou hast become his disciple, and takest his part. Nicodemus says to them: 
Has the governor also become his disciple, and does he take his part? Has not Caesar set him over that 
dignity? And the Jews were raging and gnashing with their teeth against Nicodemus. Pilate says to them: 
Why do you gnash with your teeth against him, when you are hearing the truth? The Jews say to 
Nicodemus: Mayst thou receive his truth, and a portion with him! Nicodemus says: Amen, amen, amen; 
may I receive it, as you have said! 


CHAPTER 6 


And of the Jews a certain other one, starting up, asks the governor that he might say a word. The 
governor says: What thou wishest to say, say. And he said: For thirty-eight years I lay in infirmity in my 
bed in very grievous pain. And at the coming of Jesus, many demoniacs, and persons held down by divers 
infirmities, were healed by him. And some young men had pity on me; and carrying me in my bed, laid me 


before him. And Jesus, seeing, had pity on me, and said the word to me, Take up thy bed, and walk. And 
immediately I was made whole; I took up my bed, and walked. The Jews say to Pilate: Ask him what was 
the day on which he was healed. He said: The Sabbath. The Jews say: Have we not so informed thee, that 
on the Sabbath he heals, and drives out demons? 


And a certain other Jew starting up, said: I was born blind; I heard a voice, and saw no man. And as Jesus 
was passing by, I cried out with a loud voice, Have pity upon me, thou son of David. And he had pity upon 
me, and laid his hands upon my eyes, and I saw immediately. And another Jew starting up, said: I was 
hunchbacked, and he straightened me with a word. And another said: I was leprous, and he healed me 
with a word. 


CHAPTER 7 


And also a certain woman, Veronica by name, from afar off cried out to the governor: I was flowing with 
blood for twelve years; and I touched the fringe of his garment, and immediately the flowing of my blood 
stopped. The Jews say: We have a law, that a woman does not come to bear witness. 


CHAPTER 8 


And certain others, a multitude of men and women, cried out, saying: That man is a prophet, and the 
demons are subject to him. Pilate says to those who said the demons are subject to him: And your 
masters, why are they not subject to him? They say to Pilate: We do not know. And others said to Pilate: 
He raised up dead Lazarus from the tomb after four days. The governor, hearing this, said trembling to all 
the multitude of the Jews: Why do you wish to shed innocent blood? 


CHAPTER 9 


And Pilate, calling Nicodemus and the twelve men who said that He was not born of fornication, says to 
them: What am I to do, seeing that there is a sedition among the people? They say to him: We do not 
know; let them see to it. Again Pilate, calling all the multitude of the Jews, said: You know that you have a 
custom during the day of unleavened bread, that I should release to you one that is bound. I have a 
notable one bound in the prison, a murderer who is called Barabbas, and Jesus who is called Christ, in 
whom I find no cause of death. Whom do you wish that I should release unto you? And they all cried out, 
saying: Release unto us Barabbas. Pilate says to them: What, then, am I to do with Jesus who is called 
Christ? They all say: Let him be crucified. Again the Jews said: Thou art no friend of Caesar’s if thou 
release this man, for he called himself the Son of God, and a king; unless, perhaps, thou wishest this man 
to be king, and not Caesar. 


Then, filled with fury, Pilate said to them: Always has your nation been seditious, and always have you 
been opposed to those who were for you. The Jews answered: Who are for us? Pilate says to them: Your 
God,—who rescued you from the hard slavery of the Egyptians, and led you forth out of Egypt through the 
sea as if through dry land, and fed you in the desert with manna and quail, and brought water to you out 
of the rock, and gave you to drink, and gave you a law; and in all these things you provoked your God, and 
sought for yourselves a god, a molten calf. And you exasperated your God, and He wished to slay you; and 
Moses made supplication for you, that ye should not die. And now you say that I hate the king. 


And rising up from the tribunal, he wished to go outside. And the Jews cried out, and said to him: We 
know that Caesar is king, and not Jesus. For the Magi also presented gifts to him as to a king; and Herod, 
hearing from the Magi that a king was born, wished to slay him. But when this was known, his father 
Joseph took him and his mother, and fled into Egypt; and Herod hearing, destroyed the infants of the Jews 
which were born in Bethlehem. 


Pilate, hearing those words, was afraid. And silence being made among the people, who were crying out, 
Pilate said: This, then, is he whom Herod sought? They say to him: It is he. And taking water, Pilate 
washed his hands in presence of the people, saying: I am innocent of the blood of this just man; see ye to 
it. Again the Jews cried out, saying: His blood be upon us, and upon our children. 


Then Pilate ordered the veil to be loosened, and said to Jesus: Thine own nation have brought charges 
against thee as a king; and therefore I have sentenced thee first to be scourged on account of the statutes 
of the emperors, and then to be crucified on a cross. 


CHAPTER 10 


And when Jesus was scourged, he delivered Him to the Jews to be crucified, and two robbers with Him; 
one by name Dismas, and the other by name Gestas. And when they came to the place, they stripped Him 
of His garments, and girt Him about with a linen cloth, and put a crown of thorns upon His head. Likewise 
also they hanged the two robbers with Him, Dismas on the right and Gestas on the left. And Jesus said: 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do. And the soldiers parted His garments among them. 


And the people stood waiting; and their chief priests and judges mocked Him, saying among themselves: 
He saved others, now let him save himself; if he is the Son of God, let him come down from the cross. And 
the soldiers mocked Him, falling prostrate before Him, and offering vinegar with gall, and saying: If thou 
art the King of the Jews, set thyself free. 


And Pilate, after sentence, ordered a title to be written in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin letters, according to 
what the Jews said: This is the King of the Jews. 


And one of the robbers who were hanged, by name Gestas, said to Him: If thou art the Christ, free thyself 
and us. And Dismas answering, rebuked him, saying: Dost not even thou fear God, who art in this 
condemnation? for we justly and deservedly have received those things which we endure; but He has done 
no evil. And he kept saying to Jesus: Remember me, Lord, in Thy kingdom. And Jesus said to him: Verily I 
say unto thee, that to-day shalt thou be with me in paradise. 


CHAPTER 11 


And it was about the sixth hour, and there was darkness over the whole earth; and the sun was obscured, 
and the veil of the temple was rent in the midst. And crying out with a loud voice, He said: Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit. And thus saying, He gave up the ghost. And the centurion, seeing what was 
done, glorified God, saying: This was a just man. And all the people who were present at that spectacle, 
seeing what was done, beating their breasts, returned. 


And the centurion reported to the governor what was done. And the governor and his wife hearing, were 
very sorrowful, and neither ate nor drank that day. And Pilate, calling together the Jews, said to them: 
Have you seen what has been done? And they said to the governor: There has been an eclipse of the sun, 
as is usual. 


And his acquaintances also stood afar off, and the women who had followed Him from Galilee, seeing 
these things. And lo, a certain man, by name Joseph, holding office, a man good and just, who did not 
consent to their counsels nor their deeds, from Arimathaea, a city of the Jews, waiting, he also, for the 
kingdom of God, went to Pilate and begged the body of Jesus. And taking Him down from the cross, he 
wrapped Him in clean linen, and laid Him in his own new tomb, in which no one had been laid. 


CHAPTER 12 


And the Jews, hearing that Joseph had begged the body of Jesus, sought for him; and those twelve men 
who had said that He was not born of fornication, and Nicodemus, and many others, who had stood before 
Pilate and declared His good works. And all of them being hid, Nicodemus alone appeared to them, 
because he was a chief man of the Jews; and he says to them: How have ye come into the synagogue? The 
Jews say to him: And thou, how hast thou come into the synagogue, seeing that thou consentest with him? 
May his portion be with thee in the world to come! Nicodemus said: Amen, amen, amen. Likewise also 
Joseph, coming forth, said to them: Why are you enraged against me because I begged the body of Jesus? 
Lo, I have laid him in my own new tomb, wrapping him in clean linen; and I have rolled a stone to the door 
of the cave. And ye have not acted well against a just man, since you have not borne in mind how you 
crucified him, and pierced him with a lance. The Jews therefore, laying hold of Joseph, ordered him to be 
imprisoned because of the Sabbath-day; and they say to him: Know that the hour compels us not to do 
anything against thee, because the Sabbath is dawning. But understand that thou art worthy not even of 
burial, but we will give thy flesh to the birds of the air and the beasts of the earth. Joseph says to them: 
That is the speech of proud Goliath, who reviled the living God against holy David. And God hath said, 
Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. And Pilate, intercepted in his heart, took water, and 
washed his hands before the sun, saying, I am innocent of the blood of this just man; see ye to it. And you 
answered and said to Pilate, His blood be upon us, and upon our children. And now I fear that some time 
or other the wrath of God will come upon you and your children, as you have said. And the Jews, hearing 
this, were embittered in heart; and taking Joseph, shut him up in a house where there was no window, and 
set guards at the gates, and sealed the gate where Joseph had been shut up. 


And on the Sabbath morning they took counsel with the priests and the Levites, that they should all be 
assembled after the Sabbath-day. And awaking at dawn, all the multitude in the synagogue took counsel 
by what death they should slay him. And when the assembly was sitting, they ordered him to be brought 
with much indignity; and opening the gate, they found him not. All the people therefore were in terror, 
and wondered with exceeding astonishment, because they found the seals sealed, and because Caiaphas 
had the keys. And no longer did they dare to lay hand upon those who spoke before Pilate in Jesus’ 
defence. 


CHAPTER 13 


And while they were sitting in the synagogue, and recriminating about Joseph, there came certain of the 
guards whom they had asked from Pilate to guard the sepulchre of Jesus, lest His disciples coming should 


steal Him. And they reported, saying to the rulers of the synagogue, and the priests and the Levites, what 
had happened: how there had happened a great earthquake, and we saw how an angel of the Lord came 
down from heaven, and rolled away the stone from the door of the tomb, and sat upon it; and his 
countenance was like lightning, and his raiment like snow. And for fear, we became as dead. And we heard 
the voice of the angel speaking to the women who had come to the sepulchre, and saying, Be not ye 
afraid; for I know that ye seek Jesus who was crucified: He is not here; He has risen, as He said: come and 
see the place where the Lord was laid. And go immediately and tell His disciples that He has risen from 
the dead, and will go before you into Galilee, as He said to you. 


The Jews say: To what women was he speaking? The soldiers say: We do not know who the women were. 
The Jews say: At what hour was it? The guards say: At midnight. The Jews say: And why did you not detain 
them? The guards say: We became as dead from fear of the angel, not hoping now to see the light of day; 
and how could we detain them? The Jews says: As the Lord God liveth, we do not believe you. And the 
guards said to the Jews: You have seen so great signs in that man, and have not believed; and how can you 
believe us, that the Lord lives? For well have ye sworn that the Lord Jesus Christ lives. Again the guards 
say to the Jews: we have heard that you have shut up Joseph, who begged the body of Jesus, in the prison, 
and have sealed it with your rings; and on opening, that you have not found him. Give us Joseph, then, and 
we Shall give you Jesus Christ. The Jews said: Joseph has gone to Arimathea, his own city. The guards say 
to the Jews: And Jesus, as we have heard from the angel, is in Galilee. 


And the Jews, hearing these sayings, feared exceedingly, saying: Lest at some time or other this saying be 
heard, and all believe in Jesus. And the Jews, taking counsel among themselves, brought forth a sufficient 
number of silver pieces, and gave to the soldiers, saying: Say that, while we slept, his disciples came and 
stole him. And if this be heard by the governor, we shall persuade him, and make you secure. And the 
soldiers, taking the money, said as they were advised by the Jews; and their saying was spread abroad 
among all. 


CHAPTER 14 


And Finees a certain priest, and Addas a teacher, and Egias a Levite, coming down from Galilee to 
Jerusalem, reported to the rulers of the synagogue, and the priests and the Levites, how they had seen 
Jesus sitting, and his disciples with him, on the Mount of Olivet, which is called Mambre or Malech. And 
he said to his disciples: Go into all the world, and declare to every creature the Gospel of the kingdom of 
God. He who believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he who believeth not shall be condemned. And 
these signs shall follow them who believe: In my name shall they cast out demons; they shall speak in new 
tongues; they shall take up serpents; and if they have drunk any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; they 
shall lay hands upon the sick, and they shall be well. And as Jesus was thus speaking to his disciples, we 
saw him taken up into heaven. 


The priests and the Levites and the elders say to them: Give glory to the God of Israel, and give confession 
to Him, whether you have both heard and seen those things which you have related. Those who had made 
the report say: As the Lord God of our fathers liveth, the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob, we have heard and seen. The Jews say to them: Have you come for this—to tell us? or have 
you come to give prayer to God? They said: We have come to give prayer to God. The elders and chief 
priests and Levites say to them: And if you have come to give prayer to God, why have you murmured 
before all the people about that foolish tale? Finees the priest, and Addas the teacher, and Egias the 
Levite, say to the rulers of the synagogue, and the priests and the Levites: If those words which we have 
spoken, which we have seen and heard, be sin, behold, we are in your presence; do unto us according to 
that which is good in your eyes. And they, taking the law, adjured them to report the words to no one 
thereafter. And they gave them to eat and drink, and put them outside of the city, giving them silver and 
pieces, and three men with them, who should conduct them as far as Galilee. 


Then the Jews took counsel among themselves when those men had gone up into Galilee; and the rulers of 
the synagogue shut themselves in, and were cut up with great fury, saying: What sign is this which hath 
come to pass in Israel? And Annas and Caiaphas say: Why are your souls sorrowful? Are we to believe the 
soldiers, that an angel of the Lord came down from heaven, and rolled away the stone from the door of the 
tomb? No; but that his disciples have given much gold to those who were guarding the sepulchre, and 
have taken Jesus away, and have taught them thus to say: Say ye that an angel of the Lord came down 
from heaven, and rolled away the stone from the door of the tomb. Do you not know that it is unlawful for 
Jews to believe foreigners in a single word, knowing that these same who received sufficient gold from us 
have said as we taught them? 


CHAPTER 15 


And Nicodemus rising up, stood in the midst of the counsel, and said: You have said rightly. And are not 
the men who have come down from Galilee God-fearing, men of peace, hating a lie? And they recounted 
with an oath, how “we saw Jesus sitting on Mount Mambre with his disciples, and he taught them in our 
hearing,” and that they saw him taken up into heaven. And no one asked them this: How he was taken up 


into heaven. And, as the writing of the holy book teaches us, holy Elias too was taken up into heaven, and 
Elisaeus cried out with a loud voice, and Elias threw his sheepskin over Elisaeus; and again Elisaeus 
threw that sheepskin over the Jordan, and went over and came to Jericho. And the sons of the prophets 
met him, and said to Elisaeus, Where is thy master Elias? And he said, He has been taken up into heaven. 
And they said to Elisaeus, Has a spirit snatched him away, and thrown him upon one of the mountains? 
But rather let us take our boys with us and seek him. And they persuaded Elisaeus, and he went with 
them. And they sought him for three days and three nights, and found him not, because he was taken up. 
And now, men, hear me, and let us send into all Israel, and see lest Jesus can have been taken up 
somewhere or other, and thrown upon one of the mountains. And that saying pleased all. And they sent to 
all the mountains of Israel to seek Jesus, and they found Him not; but they found Joseph of Arimathaea, 
and no one dared to lay hold of him. 


And they reported to the elders and priests and Levites: We have gone round all the mountains of Israel, 
and not found Jesus; but we have found Joseph in Arimathaea. And hearing of Joseph, they rejoiced, and 
gave glory to the God of Israel. And the rulers of the synagogue, and the priests and the Levites, taking 
counsel in what manner they should send to Joseph, took paper, and wrote to Joseph:— 


Peace to thee and all that is thine! We know that we have sinned against God, and against thee; and thou 
hast prayed to the God of Israel, and He has delivered thee out of our hands. And now deign to come to 
thy fathers and thy children, because we have been vehemently grieved. We have all sought for thee—we 
who opened the door, and found thee not. We know that we counselled evil counsel against thee; but the 
Lord hath supplanted our counsel against thee. Thou art worthy to be honoured, father Joseph, by all the 
people. 


And they chose out of all Israel seven men friendly to Joseph, whom also Joseph knew to be friendly; and 
the rulers of the synagogue and the priests and the Levites say to them: See, if he take the letter and read 
it, for certain he will come with you to us; but if he do not read it, you may know that he is ill-disposed 
toward us, and, saluting him in peace, return to us. And blessing them, they sent them away. And they 
came to Arimathaea to Joseph, and adored him on their face upon the ground, and said: Peace to thee and 
all thine! And Joseph said: Peace to you, and to all the people of Israel! And they gave him the roll of the 
letter. And Joseph took and read it, and rolled up the letter, and blessed God, and said: Blessed be the 
Lord God, who hath delivered Israel from shedding innocent blood; and blessed be God, who sent His 
angel, and covered me under his wings. And he kissed them, and set a table for them; and they ate and 
drank, and slept there. 


And they rose in the morning; and Joseph saddled his ass, and travelled with them, and they came into the 
holy city Jerusalem. And there met them all the people, crying out, and saying: Peace be in thy coming in, 
father Joseph! To whom he answered and said: The peace of the Lord be upon all the people! And they all 
kissed him. And they prayed with Joseph, and were terrified at the sight of him. And Nicodemus took him 
into his house, and made a great feast, and called Annas and Caiaphas, and the elders and chief priests 
and Levites, to his house. And making merry, and eating and drinking with Joseph, they blessed God, and 
went every one to his own house. And Joseph remained in the house of Nicodemus. 


And on the next day, which is the preparation, the priests and the rulers of the synagogue and the Levites 
rose early, and came to the house of Nicodemus. And Nicodemus met them, and said to them: Peace to 
you! And they said to him: Peace to thee and Joseph, and to thy house and Joseph’s house! And Nicodemus 
brought them into his house. And the council sat; and Joseph sat between Annas and Caiaphas, and no one 
dared to say a word. And Joseph said to them: Why have you called me? And they made signs with their 
eyes to Nicodemus, that he should speak with Joseph. And Nicodemus, opening his mouth, said: Father 
Joseph, thou knowest that the reverend teachers, priests, and Levites seek to hear a word from thee. And 
Joseph said: Ask. And Annas and Caiaphas, taking up the law, adjured Joseph, saying: Give glory to the 
God of Israel, and give confession to Him, that thou wilt not hide any word from us. And they said to him: 
With grief were we grieved that thou didst beg the body of Jesus, and wrap it in clean linen, and lay itina 
tomb. Therefore we shut thee up in a house where there was no window, and put a lock and a seal on the 
gate; and on the first day of the week we opened the gates, and found thee not. We were therefore 
exceedingly grieved, and astonishment came over all the people of God. And therefore hast thou been sent 
for; and now tell us what has happened. 


Then said Joseph: On the day of the Preparation, about the tenth hour, you shut me in, and I remained 
there the whole Sabbath in full. And when midnight came, as I was standing and praying, the house where 
you shut me in was hung up by the four corners, and there was a flashing of light in mine eyes. And I fell 
to the ground trembling. Then some one lifted me up from the place where I had fallen, and poured over 
me an abundance of water from the head even to the feet, and put round my nostrils the odour of a 
wonderful ointment, and rubbed my face with the water itself, as if washing me, and kissed me, and said 
to me, Joseph, fear not; but open thine eyes, and see who it is that speaks to thee. And looking, I saw 
Jesus; and being terrified, I thought it was a phantom. And with prayer and the commandments I spoke to 
him, and he spoke with me. And I said to him: Art thou Rabbi Elias? And he said to me: I am not Elias. And 
I said: Who art thou, my lord? And he said to me: I am Jesus, whose body thou didst beg from Pilate, and 
wrap in clean linen; and thou didst lay a napkin on my face, and didst lay me in thy new tomb, and roll a 


stone to the door of the tomb. Then I said to him that was speaking to me: Show me, Lord, where I laid 
thee. And he led me, and showed me the place where I laid him, and the linen which I had put on him, and 
the napkin which I had wrapped upon his face; and I knew that it was Jesus. And he took hold of me with 
his hand, and put me in the midst of my house though the gates were shut, and put me in my bed, and 
said to me: Peace to thee! And he kissed me, and said to me: For forty days go not out of thy house; for, lo, 
I go to my brethren into Galilee. 


CHAPTER 16 


And the rulers of the synagogue, and the priests and the Levites, hearing these words from Joseph, 
became as it were dead, and fell to the ground, and fasted until the ninth hour. And Joseph and 
Nicodemus entreated them, saying: Arise and stand upon your feet, and taste bread, and comfort your 
souls, seeing that to-morrow is the Sabbath of the Lord. And they arose, and entreated the Lord, and ate 
and drank, and went every man to his own house. 


And on the Sabbath the teachers and doctors sat questioning each other, and saying: What is this wrath 
that has come upon us? because we know his father and mother. Levi the teacher said: I know that his 
parents fear God, and never depart from prayer, and give tithes thrice a-year. And when Jesus was born, 
his parents brought him up to this place, and gave to God sacrifices and burnt-offerings. And assuredly 
the great teacher Simeon took him into his arms, saying: Now Thou sendest away Thy servant, O Lord, 
according to Thy word, in peace; for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation, which Thou hast prepared before 
the face of all peoples, a light for the revealing of the nations, and the glory of Thy people Israel. And he 
blessed Mary his mother, and said, I make an announcement to thee concerning this child. And Mary said, 
Well, my lord. And Simeon said, Well. And he said again, Lo, he has been set for the fall and rising again of 
many in Israel, and for a sign which shall be spoken against; and a sword shall pierce thine own soul, that 
the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed. 


And the Jews said to Levi: And how knowest thou these things? Levi says: Do you not know that from him I 
learned the law? They of the council say: We wish to see thy father. And they searched out his father, and 
got information; for he said: Why did you not believe my son? The blessed and just Simeon taught him the 
law. The council says to Rabbi Levi: The saying which thou hast spoken is true. The chief priests and 
rulers of the synagogue, and Levites, said to each other: Come, let us send into Galilee to the three men 
who came hither and gave an account of his teaching and his being taken up, and let them tell us how 
they saw him taken up into heaven. And that saying pleased all. Then they sent three men into Galilee; 
and Go, said they, say to Rabbi Addas and Rabbi Finees and Rabbi Egias, Peace to you and yours! Many 
investigations have been made in the council concerning Jesus; therefore have we been instructed to call 
you to the holy place, to Jerusalem. 


The men went to Galilee, and found them sitting, and meditating on the law. And they saluted them in 
peace. And they said: Why have you come? The messengers said: The council summon you to the holy city 
Jerusalem. And the men, hearing that they were sought for by the council, prayed to God, and reclined 
with the men, and ate and drank with them. And rising in the morning, they went to Jerusalem in peace. 


And on the morrow the council sat; and they questioned them, saying: Did you plainly see Jesus sitting on 
Mount Mambre teaching his disciples, and taken up into heaven? 


First Addas the teacher says: I really saw him sitting on Mount Mambre teaching his disciples; and a 
shining cloud overshadowed him and his disciples, and he went up into heaven; and his disciples prayed 
upon their faces on the ground. And calling Finees the priest, they questioned him also, saying: How didst 
thou see Jesus taken up? And he said the same as the other. And again they called the third, Rabbi Egias, 
and questioned him, and he said the same as the first and second. And those who were in the council said: 
The law of Moses holds that by the mouth of two or three every word should stand. Abudem, a teacher, 
one of the doctors, says: It is written in the law, Enoch walked with God, and was translated; for God took 
him. Jairus, a teacher, said: And we have heard of the death of holy Moses, and have not seen it; for it is 
written in the law of the Lord, And Moses died according to the word of the Lord, and no man knoweth of 
his burying even to the present day. Rabbi Levi said: What is it that Rabbi Simeon said: Lo, he lies for the 
fall and rising again of many in Israel, and for a sign which shall be spoken against? Rabbi Isaac said: It is 
written in the law, Lo, I send mine angel, who shall go before thy face to keep thee in every good way, 
because I have brought his new name. 


Then Annas and Caiaphas said: Rightly have ye said that these things are written in the law of Moses, that 
no one saw the death of Enoch, and no one has named the burying of holy Moses. And Jesus gave account 
to Pilate, and we saw him scourged, and receiving spitting on his face; and the soldiers put a crown of 
thorns on him, and he received sentence from Pilate; and then he was crucified, and they gave him gall 
and vinegar to drink, and two robbers were crucified with him, and the soldier Longinus pierced his side 
with a lance; and our honourable father Joseph begged his body, and he has risen again, and, as they say, 
the three teachers have seen him taken up into heaven. And Rabbi Levi has borne witness to what was 
said by Simeon the elder—that he has been set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel, and fora 
sign which shall be spoken against. 


Then Didas, a teacher, said to all the assembly: If all the things which these have borne witness to have 
come to pass in Jesus, they are from God, and let it not be wonderful in our eyes. The chiefs of the 
synagogue, and the priests and the Levites, said to each other how our law holds, saying: His name shall 
be blessed for ever: His place endureth before the sun, and His seat before the moon: and all the tribes of 
earth shall be blessed in Him, and all nations shall serve Him; and kings shall come from far, adoring and 
magnifying Him. 


Part II 
Christ’s Descent into Hell 


Latin. First Version 


CHAPTER 1 (17) 


And Joseph rose up and said to Annas and Caiaphas: Truly and well do you wonder, since you have heard 
that Jesus has been seen alive from the dead, ascending up into heaven. But it is more to be wondered at 
that he is not the only one who has risen from the dead: but he has raised up alive out of their tombs many 
others of the dead, and they have been seen by many in Jerusalem. And hear me now, that we all know the 
blessed Simeon, the great priest, who took up with his hands Jesus, when an infant, in the temple. And 
Simeon himself had two sons, full brothers; and we all were at their falling asleep, and at their burial. Go, 
therefore, and see their tombs: for they are open, because they have risen; and, behold, they are in the 
city of Arimathaea, living together in prayers. And, indeed, they are heard crying out, but speaking with 
nobody, and they are silent as the dead. But come, let us go to them; let us conduct them to us with all 
honour and respect. And if we adjure them, perhaps they will speak to us of the mystery of their 
resurrection. 


At hearing this they all rejoiced. And Annas and Caiaphas, Nicodemus, and Joseph, and Gamaliel, went, 
and did not find them in their sepulchres; but, walking into the city of Arimathea, they found them there, 
on their bended knees, and spending their time in prayer. And kissing them, they conducted them to 
Jerusalem, into the synagogue, with all veneration and fear of God. And shutting the doors, and lifting up 
the law of the Lord, they put it in their hands, adjuring them by the God Adonai, and the God of Israel, 
who by the law and the prophets spoke to our fathers, saying: Do you believe that it was Jesus who raised 
you from the dead? Tell us how you have risen from the dead. 


Karinus and Leucius, hearing this adjuration, trembled in their body, and groaned, being disturbed in 
heart. And together they looked towards heaven, and with their fingers made the sign of the cross on their 
tongues, and immediately they spoke together, saying: Give each of us sheets of paper, and let us write 
what we have seen and heard. And they gave it to them. And they sat down, and each of them wrote, 
saying:— 


CHAPTER 2 (18) 


O Lord Jesus Christ, the resurrection and the life of the dead, permit us to speak mysteries through the 
death of Thy cross, because we have been adjured by Thee. For Thou didst order Thy servants to relate to 
no one the secrets of Thy divine majesty which Thou didst in Hades. And when we were, along with all our 
fathers, lying in the deep, in the blackness of darkness, suddenly there appeared a golden heat of the sun, 
and a purple royal light shining upon us. And immediately the father of all the human race, with all the 
patriarchs and prophets, exulted, saying: That light is the source of eternal light, which hath promised to 
transmit to us co-eternal light. And Esaias cried out, and said: This is the light of the Father, the Son of 
God, as I predicted when I was alive upon earth: The land of Zabulon and the land of Nephthalim across 
Jordan, Galilee of the nations, the people who sat in darkness, have seen a great light; and light was 
shining among those who are in the region of the shadow of death. And now it has come and shone upon 
us sitting in death. 


And when we were all exulting in the light which shone over us, there came up to us our father Simeon; 
and he said, exulting: Glorify the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God; because I took Him up when born, an 
infant, in my hands in the temple; and instigated by the Holy Spirit, I said to Him, confessing: Now mine 
eyes have seen Thy salvation, which Thou hast prepared in the sight of all peoples, a light for the 
revealing of the nations, and the glory of Thy people Israel. When they heard this, all the multitude of the 
saints exulted more. 


And after this there comes up, as it were, a dweller in the desert; and he is asked by all: Who art thou? To 
whom he says in answer: I am John, the voice and prophet of the Most High, going before the face of His 
coming to prepare His ways, to give the knowledge of salvation to His people for the remission of their 
sins. And seeing Him coming to me, instigated by the Holy Spirit, I said: Behold the Lamb of God! behold 
Him who taketh away the sins of the world! And I baptized Him in the river of Jordan, and I saw the Holy 
Spirit descending upon Him in the form of a dove; and I heard a voice from the heavens saying, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. And now I have gone before His face, and have descended to 


announce to you that the rising Son of God is close at hand to visit us, coming from on high to us sitting in 
darkness and the shadow of death. 


CHAPTER 3 (19) 


And when the first created, father Adam, had heard this, that Jesus was baptized in Jordan, he cried out to 
his son Seth: Tell thy sons, the patriarchs and the prophets, all that thou heardest from Michael the 
archangel when I sent thee to the gates of paradise to implore God that he might send thee His angel to 
give thee oil from the tree of mercy, with which to anoint my body when I was sick. Then Seth, coming 
near to the holy patriarchs and prophets, said: When I, Seth, was praying to the Lord at the gates of 
paradise, behold Michael, the angel of the Lord, appeared to me, saying, I have been sent to thee by the 
Lord. I am set over the human race. And to thee, Seth, I say, do not labour with tears in prayers and 
supplications on account of the oil of the tree of mercy to anoint thy father Adam for the pain of his body, 
because in no wise shalt thou receive of it, except in the last days and times, except when five thousand 
and five hundred years have been fulfilled: then will come upon the earth the most beloved Son of God, to 
raise up again the body of Adam, and the bodies of the dead; and He, when He comes, will be baptized in 
Jordan. And when he shall have come out of the water of Jordan, then with the oil of His mercy shall He 
anoint all that believe on Him; and that oil of mercy shall be for the generation of those who shall be born 
out of water and the Holy Spirit into life eternal. Then, descending upon earth, Christ Jesus, the most 
beloved Son of God, will lead our father Adam into paradise to the tree of mercy. 


And when they heard all these things from Seth, all the patriarchs and prophets exulted with great 
exultation. 


CHAPTER 4 (20) 


And when all the saints were exulting, lo, Satan, the prince and leader of death, said to Hades: Make 
thyself ready to receive Jesus, who boasts himself to be the Son of God, and is a man fearing death, and 
saying, My soul is sorrowful, even unto death. And he has withstood me much, doing me evil; and many 
whom I made blind, lame, deaf, leprous, and demoniac, he has healed with a word; and those whom I have 
brought to thee dead, he has dragged away from thee. 


Hades, answering, said to Prince Satan: Who is he that is so powerful, when he is a man in fear of death? 
For all the powerful of the earth are kept in subjection by my power, whom thou hast brought into 
subjection by thy power. If then, thou art powerful, what is that man Jesus like, who, though fearing death, 
withstands thy power? If he is so powerful in humanity, verily I say unto thee, he is all-powerful in divinity, 
and his power can no one resist. And when he says that he fears death, he wishes to lay hold on thee, and 
woe will be to thee to the ages of eternity. And Satan, prince of Tartarus, answered and said: Why hast 
thou doubted, and feared to receive this Jesus, thy adversary and mine? For I have tempted him, and I 
have roused up my ancient people the Jews with hatred and anger against him; I have sharpened a lance 
to strike him; I have mixed gall and vinegar to give him to drink; and I have prepared wood to crucify him, 
and nails to pierce him, and his death is near at hand, that I may bring him to thee, subject to thee and 
me. 


Tartarus answered and said: Thou hast told me that it is he himself who has dragged away the dead from 
me. Now there are many who are here kept by me, who, while they lived on earth, took the dead from me, 
not by their own powers, but by godly prayers, and their almighty God dragged them away from me. Who 
is that Jesus, who by his word has withdrawn the dead from me without prayers? Perhaps he is the same 
who, by, the word of his command, brought alive Lazarus, after he had been four days in stench and 
corruption, whom I kept dead. Satan prince of death answered and said: That Jesus is the same. And when 
Hades heard this he said to him: I adjure thee by thy powers and mine, do not bring him to me. For I at 
that time, when I heard the command of his word, trembled with terror and dismay, and all my officers at 
the same time were confounded along with me. Nor could we keep that Lazarus; but, shaking himself like 
an eagle, he sprang out, and went forth from us with all activity and speed, and the same ground which 
held the dead body of Lazarus immediately gave him forth alive. So now, I know that that man who could 
do these things is God, strong in authority, powerful in humanity, and He is the Saviour of the human race. 
But if thou bring Him to me, all who are here shut up in the cruelty of the prison, and bound by their sins 
in chains that cannot be loosened, He will let loose, and will bring to the life of His divinity for ever. 


CHAPTER 5 (21) 


And as Prince Satan and Hades were thus speaking to each other in turn, suddenly there was a voice as of 
thunders, and a shouting of spirits: Lift up your gates, ye princes; and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting 
gates; and the King of glory shall come in. Hades hearing this, said to Prince Satan: Retire from me, and 
go outside of my realms: if thou art a powerful warrior, fight against the King of glory. But what hast thou 
to do with Him? And Hades thrust Satan outside of his realms. And Hades said to his impious officers: 
Shut the cruel gates of brass, and put up the bars of iron, and resist bravely, that we, holding captivity, 
may not take Him captive. 


And all the multitude of the saints, hearing this, said to Hades, with the voice of reproach: Open thy gates, 
that the King of glory may come in. And David cried out, saying: Did I not, when I was alive upon earth, 
prophesy to you: Let them confess to the Lord His tender mercies and His wonderful works to the children 
of men: for He has shattered the brazen gates, and burst the iron bars; He has taken them up out of the 
way of their iniquity? And after this, in like manner, Esaias said: Did not I, when I was alive upon earth, 
prophesy to you: The dead shall rise up, and those who are in their tombs shall rise again, and those who 
are upon earth shall exult; because the dew, which is from the Lord, is their health? And again I said, 
Where, O Death, is thy sting? where, O Hades, is thy victory? 


And when all the saints heard this from Esaias, they said to Hades: Open thy gates. Since thou art now 
conquered, thou wilt be weak and powerless. And there was a great voice, as of thunders, saying: Lift up 
your gates, ye princes; and be ye lifted up, ye infernal gates; and the King of glory shall come in. Hades, 
seeing that they had twice shouted out this, says, as if not knowing: Who is the king of glory? David says, 
in answer to Hades: I recognise those words of the shout, since I prophesied the same by His Spirit. And 
now, what I have said above I say to thee, The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle; He is the 
King of glory. And the Lord Himself hath looked down from heaven upon earth, to hear the groans of the 
prisoners, and to release the sons of the slain. And now, most filthy and most foul Hades, open thy gates, 
that the King of glory may come in. While David was thus speaking, there came to Hades, in the form ofa 
man, the Lord of majesty, and lighted up the eternal darkness, and burst asunder the indissoluble chains; 
and the aid of unconquered power visited us, sitting in the profound darkness of transgressions, and in 
the shadow of death of sins. 


CHAPTER 6 (22) 


When this was seen by Hades and Death, and their impious officers, along with their cruel servants, they 
trembled at perceiving in their own dominions the clearness of so great a light, when they saw Christ 
suddenly in their abodes; and they cried out, saying: We have been overcome by thee. Who art thou, that 
to the Lord directest our confusion? Who art thou, that, undestroyed by corruption, the uncorrupted proof 
of thy majesty, with fury condemnest our power? Who art thou, so great and little, lowly and exalted, 
soldier and commander, wonderful warrior in the form of a slave, and the king of glory dead and alive, 
whom slain the cross has carried? Thou, who didst lie dead in the sepulchre, hast come down to us alive; 
and in thy death every creature trembled, and the stars in a body were moved; and now thou hast been 
made free among the dead, and disturbest our legions. Who art thou, that settest free those who art held 
captive, bound by original sin, and recallest them to their former liberty? Who art thou, who sheddest a 
divine, and splendid, and illuminating light upon those who have been blinded by the darkness of their 
sins? 


In like manner, also, all the legions of the demons, terror-stricken with like fear from their fearful 
overthrow, cried out, saying: Whence art thou, O Jesus, a man so powerful and splendid in majesty, so 
excellent, without spot, and free from guilt? For that world of earth which has been subject to us always 
until now, which used to pay tribute for our uses, has never sent us such a dead man, has never destined 
such gifts for the powers below. Who therefore art thou, that hast so intrepidly entered our bounds, and 
who hast not only no fear of our punishments, but, moreover, attemptest to take all away from our chains? 
Perhaps thou art that Jesus of whom our prince Satan said, that by thy death of the cross thou wast 
destined to receive the dominion of the whole world. 


Then the King of glory, trampling on death by His majesty, and seizing Prince Satan, delivered him to the 
power of Hades, and drew Adam to His brightness. 


CHAPTER 7 (23) 


Then Hades, receiving Prince Satan, said to him, with vehement revilings: O prince of perdition, and 
leader of extermination, Beelzebub, derision of angels, to be spit upon by the just, why didst thou wish to 
do this? Didst thou wish to crucify the King of glory, in whose death thou didst promise us so great spoils? 
Like a fool, thou didst not know what thou wast doing. For, behold, that Jesus by the splendour of His 
divinity is putting to flight all the darkness of death, and He has broken into the strong lowest depths of 
our dungeons, and has brought out the captives, and released those who were bound. And all who used to 
groan under our torments insult us, and by their prayers our dominions are taken by storm, and our 
realms conquered, and no race of men has now any respect for us. Moreover, also, we are grievously 
threatened by the dead, who have never been haughty to us, and who have not at any time been joyful as 
captives. O Prince Satan, father of all impious wretches and renegades, why didst thou wish to do this? Of 
those who from the beginning, even until now, have despaired of salvation and life, no bellowing after the 
usual fashion is now heard here; and no groaning of theirs resounds, nor in any of their faces is a trace of 
tears found. O Prince Satan, possessor of the keys of the lower regions, all thy riches which thou hadst 
acquired by the tree of transgression and the loss of paradise, thou hast now lost by the tree of the cross, 
and all thy joy has perished. When thou didst hang up that Christ Jesus the King of glory, thou wast acting 
against thyself and against me. Henceforth thou shalt know what eternal torments and _ infinite 
punishments thou art to endure in my everlasting keeping. O Prince Satan, author of death, and source of 


all pride, thou oughtest first to have inquired into the bad cause of that Jesus. Him in whom thou 
perceivedst no fault, why, without reason, didst thou dare unjustly to crucify? and why hast thou brought 
to our regions one innocent and just, and lost the guilty, the impious, and the unjust of the whole world? 


And when Hades had thus spoken to Prince Satan, then the King of glory said to Hades: Satan the prince 
will be in thy power for ever, in place of Adam and his sons, my just ones. 


CHAPTER 8 (24) 


And the Lord stretched out His hand, and said: Come to me, all my saints, who have my image and 
likeness. Do you, who have been condemned through the tree and the devil and death, now see the devil 
and death condemned through the tree. Immediately all the saints were brought together under the hand 
of the Lord. And the Lord, holding Adam by the right hand, said to him: Peace be to thee, with all thy 
children, my righteous ones! And Adam fell down at the knees of the Lord, and with tearful entreaty 
praying, said with a loud voice: I will extol Thee, O Lord; for Thou hast lifted me up, and hast not made my 
foes to rejoice over me. O Lord God, I cried unto Thee, and Thou hast healed me. O Lord, Thou hast 
brought out my soul from the powers below; Thou hast saved me from them that go down into the pit. 
Sing praises to the Lord, all His saints, and confess to the memory of His holiness; since there is anger in 
His indignation, and life in His goodwill. In like manner also all the saints of God, falling on their knees at 
the feet of the Lord, said with one voice: Thou hast come, O Redeemer of the world: as Thou hast foretold 
by the law and Thy prophets, so hast Thou fulfilled by Thy deeds. Thou hast redeemed the living by Thy 
cross; and by the death of the cross Thou hast come down to us, to rescue us from the powers below, and 
from death, by Thy majesty. O Lord, as Thou hast set the title of Thy glory in heaven, and hast erected as 
the title of redemption Thy cross upon earth, so, O Lord, set in Hades the sign of the victory of Thy cross, 
that death may no more have dominion. 


And the Lord, stretching forth His hand, made the sign of the cross upon Adam and upon all His saints; 
and holding Adam by the right hand, went up from the powers below: and all the saints followed Him. 
Then holy David cried out aloud, saying: Sing unto the Lord a new song, for He hath done wonderful 
things; His right hand and His holy arm have brought salvation to Himself. The Lord hath made known His 
salvation; His righteousness hath He revealed in the sight of the heathen. And all the multitude of the 
saints answered, saying: This is glory to all His saints. Amen, alleluia. 


And after this the prophet Habacuc cried out, saying: Thou wentest forth for the salvation of Thy people, 
to deliver Thine elect. And all the saints answered, saying: Blessed is He who cometh in the name of the 
Lord; God is the Lord, and He hath shone upon us. Amen, alleluia. In like manner after this the prophet 
Michaeas as also cried out, saying: Who is a God like unto thee, O Lord, taking away iniquities and 
passing by sins? And now Thou dost withhold Thine anger for a testimony against us, because Thou 
delightest in mercy. And Thou turnest again, and hast compassion upon us, and pardonest all our 
iniquities; and all our sins hast Thou sunk in the multitude of death, as Thou hast sworn unto our fathers 
in the days of old. And all the saints answered, saying: This is our God to eternity, and for ever and ever; 
and He will direct us for evermore. Amen, alleluia. So also all the prophets, quoting the sacred writings 
concerning His praises, and all the saints crying, Amen, alleluia, followed the Lord. 


CHAPTER 9 (25) 


And the Lord, holding the hand of Adam, delivered him to Michael the archangel: and all the saints 
followed Michael the archangel, and he led them all into the glorious grace of paradise. And there met 
them two men, ancient of days. The saints asked them: Who are you, that have not yet been dead, along 
with us in the regions below, and have been placed in paradise in the body? One of them answered, and 
said: Iam Enoch, who by the word of the Lord have been translated hither; and he who is with me is Elias 
the Thesbite, who was taken up by a fiery chariot. Here also even until now we have not tasted death, but 
have been reserved to the coming of Antichrist, by divine signs and wonders to do battle with him, and, 
being killed by him in Jerusalem, after three days and half a day to be taken up alive again in the clouds. 


CHAPTER 10 (26) 


And while the saints Enoch and Elias were thus speaking, behold, there came up another man, most 
wretched, carrying on his shoulders the sign of the cross. And seeing him, all the saints said to him: Who 
art thou? because thy appearance is that of a robber. And what is the sign which thou carriest on thy 
shoulders? In answer to them, he said: Truly have you said that I was a robber, doing all sorts of evil upon 
the earth. And the Jews crucified me along with Jesus; and I saw the miracles in created things which 
were done through the cross of Jesus crucified, and I believed Him to be the Creator of all created things, 
and the King omnipotent; and I entreated Him, saying, Be mindful of me, Lord, when Thou shalt have 
come into Thy kingdom. Immediately He accepted my entreaty, and said to me, Amen; I say to thee, To-day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise. And He gave me this sign of the cross, saying, Walk into paradise 
carrying this; and if the guardian angel of paradise will not let thee go in, show him the sign of the cross, 
and thou shalt say to him, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who has now been crucified, has sent me. Having 


done so, I said all this to the guardian angel of paradise. And when he heard this, he immediately opened, 
and led me in, and placed me at the right of paradise, saying, Lo, hold a little, and there will come in the 
father of the whole human race, Adam, with all his children, holy and just, after the triumph and glory of 
the ascension of Christ the crucified Lord. Hearing all these words of the robber, all the holy patriarchs 
and prophets with one voice said: Blessed art Thou, O Lord Almighty, Father of everlasting benefits, and 
Father of mercies, who hast given such grace to Thy sinners, and hast brought them back into the grace of 
paradise, and into Thy rich pastures; for this is spiritual life most sure. Amen, amen. 


CHAPTER 11 (27) 


These are the divine and sacred mysteries which we saw and heard, I Karinus, and Leucius. More we are 
not allowed to tell of the other mysteries of God, as Michael the archangel adjured us, and said: You shall 
go into Jerusalem with your brethren, and continue in prayers, and you shall cry out, and glorify the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ, who has raised you up again from the dead with Himself. And with 
none of men shall you speak; and you shall sit as if dumb, until the hour shall come when the Lord Himself 
shall permit you to relate the mysteries of His divinity. And Michael the archangel ordered us to walk 
across Jordan into a place rich and fertile, where there are many who rose again along with us for an 
evidence of the resurrection of Christ the Lord; because only three days were allowed to us who have 
risen from the dead to celebrate in Jerusalem the passover of the Lord, with our living relations, for an 
evidence of the resurrection of Christ the Lord: and we have been baptized in the holy river of Jordan, 
receiving each of us white robes. And after three days, when we had celebrated the passover of the Lord, 
all who rose again along with us were snatched up into the clouds, and taken across the Jordan, and were 
no longer seen by any one. But we were told to remain in the city of Arimathaea in prayers. 


These are the things which the Lord commanded us to relate to you. Give Him praise and confession, and 
be penitent, that He may have mercy upon you. Peace be to you from the same Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
Saviour of all of us! Amen. 


And after they had finished all, writing on separate sheets of paper, they arose. And Karinus gave what he 
wrote into the hands of Annas and Caiaphas and Gamaliel; in like manner also Leucius gave what he 
wrote into the hands of Nicodemus and Joseph. And being suddenly transfigured, they became 
exceedingly white, and were seen no more. And their writings were found exactly the same, not one letter 
more or less. 


All the synagogue of the Jews, hearing all these wonderful sayings of Karinus and Leucius, said to each 
other: Truly all these things have been done by the Lord, and blessed be the Lord for ever and ever. Amen. 
And they all went out with great anxiety, beating their breasts with fear and trembling; and they went 
away, each to his own house. 


All these things which were said by the Jews in their synagogue Joseph and Nicodemus immediately 
reported to the proconsul. And Pilate himself wrote all which had been done and said concerning Jesus by 
the Jews, and he placed all the words in the public records of his praetorium. 


CHAPTER 12 (28) 


After this, Pilate going into the temple of the Jews, assembled all the chief priests, and learned men, and 
scribes, and teachers of the law, and went in with them into the sanctuary of the temple, and ordered that 
all the gates should be shut, and said to them: We have heard that you have a certain great collection of 
books in this temple: therefore I ask you that it be presented before us. And when four officers brought in 
that collection of books, adorned with gold and precious gems, Pilate said to all: I adjure you by the God of 
your fathers, who ordered you to build this temple in the place of his sanctuary, not to conceal the truth 
from me. You all know what is written in that collection of books; but now say whether you have found in 
the writings that Jesus, whom you have crucified, to be the Son of God that was to come for the salvation 
of the human race, and in how many revolutions of the seasons he ought to come. Declare to me whether 
you crucified him in ignorance of this, or knowing it. 


Being thus adjured, Annas and Caiaphas ordered all the others who were with them to go out of the 
sanctuary; and themselves shut all the gates of the temple and the sanctuary, and said to Pilate: We have 
been adjured by thee, O good judge, by the building of this temple, to give thee the truth, and a clear 
account of this matter. After we had crucified Jesus, not knowing Him to be the Son of God, thinking that 
He did miracles by means of some charm, we made a great synagogue in this temple. And conferring with 
each other of the signs of the miracles which Jesus had done, we found many witnesses of our nation who 
said that they had seen Jesus alive after suffering death, and that He had penetrated into the height of 
heaven. And we have seen two witnesses, whom Jesus raised up again from the dead, who told us many 
wonderful things that Jesus did among the dead, which we have in our hands, written out. And our custom 
is, every year before our synagogue, to open that holy collection of books, and seek out the testimony of 
God. And we have found in the first book of the LXX., where the archangel Michael spoke to the third son 
of Adam, the first man, of five thousand and five hundred years, in which the Christ, the most beloved Son 
of God, was to come from the heavens; and upon this we have considered that perhaps He was the God of 


Israel who said to Moses, Make to thee the ark of the covenant, two cubits and a half in length, one cubit 
and a half in breadth, one cubit and a half in height. In these five and a half cubits we have understood 
and recognised, from the structure of the ark of the old covenant, that in five and a half thousands of 
years, Jesus Christ was to come in the ark of the body; and we have found Him to be the God of Israel, the 
Son of God. Because after His passion, we, the chief priests, wondering at the signs which happened on 
account of Him, opened this collection of books, searching out all the generations, even to the generation 
of Joseph, and reckoning that Mary the mother of Christ was of the seed of David; and we have found that 
from the time that God made the heaven and the earth and the first man, to the deluge, are two thousand 
two hundred and twelve years; and from the deluge to the building of the tower, five hundred and thirty- 
one years; and from the building of the tower to Abraham, six hundred and six years; and from Abraham 
to the arrival of the children of Israel from Egypt, four hundred and seventy years; from the coming of the 
children of Israel out of Egypt to the building of the temple, five hundred and eleven years; and from the 
building of the temple to the destruction of the same temple, four hundred and sixty-four years. Thus far 
have we found in the book of Esdras. After searching, we find that from the burning of the temple to the 
advent of Christ, and His birth, there are six hundred and thirty-six years, which together were five 
thousand five hundred years, as we have found written in the book that Michael the archangel foretold to 
Seth the third son of Adam, that in five and a half thousands of years Christ the Son of God would come. 
Even until now we have told no one, that there might be no dissension in our synagogues. And now thou 
hast adjured us, O good judge, by this holy book of the testimonies of God, and we make it manifest to 
thee. And now we adjure thee, by thy life and safety, to make manifest these words to no one in Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER 13 (29) 


Pilate, hearing these words of Annas and Caiaphas, laid them all up in the acts of our Lord and Saviour, in 
the public records of his praetorium, and wrote a letter to Claudius, king of the city of Rome, saying:— 


Pontius Pilate to Claudius his king, greeting. It has lately happened, as I myself have also proved, that the 
Jews, through envy, have punished themselves and their posterity by a cruel condemnation. In short, when 
their fathers had a promise that their God would send them from heaven his holy one, who should 
deservedly be called their king, and promised that he would send him by a virgin upon the earth: when, 
therefore, while I was procurator, he had come into Judaea, and when they saw him enlightening the 
blind, cleansing the lepers, curing the paralytics, making demons flee from men, even raising the dead, 
commanding the winds, walking dryshod upon the waves of the sea, and doing many other signs of 
miracles; and when all the people of the Jews said that he was the Son of God, the chief priests felt envy 
against him, and seized him, and delivered him to me; and, telling me one lie after another, they said that 
he was a sorcerer, and was acting contrary to their law. 


And I believed that it was so, and delivered him to be scourged, according to their will. And they crucified 
him, and set guards over him when buried. And he rose again on the third day, while my soldiers were 
keeping guard. But so flagrant was the iniquity of the Jews, that they gave money to my soldiers, saying, 
Say that his disciples have stolen his body. But after receiving the money they could not keep secret what 
had been done; for they bore witness both that he had risen again, that they had seen him, and that they 
had received money from the Jews. 


This accordingly I have done, lest any one should give a different and a false account of it, and lest thou 
shouldst think that the lies of the Jews are to be believed. 


Part II 
Christ’s Descent into Hell 


Latin. Second Version 


CHAPTER 1 (17) 


Then Rabbi Addas, and Rabbi Finees, and Rabbi Egias, the three men who had come from Galilee, 
testifying that they had seen Jesus taken up into heaven, rose up in the midst of the multitude of the chiefs 
of the Jews, and said before the priests and the Levites, who had been called together to the council of the 
Lord: When we were coming from Galilee, we met at the Jordan a very great multitude of men, fathers 
who had been some time dead. And present among them we saw Karinus and Leucius. And they came up 
to us, and we kissed each other, because they were dear friends of ours; and we asked them, Tell us, 
friends and brothers, what is this breath of life and flesh? and who are those with whom you are going? 
and how do you, who have been some time dead, remain in the body? 


And they said in answer: We have risen again along with Christ from the lower world, and He has raised 
us up again from the dead. And from this you may know that the gates of death and darkness have been 
destroyed, and the souls of the saints have been brought out thence, and have ascended into heaven along 
with Christ the Lord. And indeed to us it has been commanded by the Lord Himself, that for an appointed 
time we should walk over the banks of Jordan and the mountains; not, however, appearing to every one, 
nor speaking to every one, except to those to whom He has permitted us. And just now we could neither 
have spoken nor appeared to you, unless it had been allowed to us by the Holy Spirit. 


And when they heard this, all the multitude who were present in the council were struck with fear and 
trembling, and wondered whether these things had really happened which these Galilaeans testified. Then 
Caiaphas and Annas said to the council: What these have testified, first and last, must shortly be 
altogether made clear: If it shall be found to be true that Karinus and Leucius remain alive in the body, 
and if we shall be able to behold them with our own eyes, then what they testify is altogether true; and if 
we find them, they will inform us of everything; but if not, you may know that it is all lies. 


Then the council having suddenly risen, it pleased them to choose men fit for the duty, fearing God, and 
who knew when they died, and where they were buried, to inquire diligently, and to see whether it was as 
they had heard. The men therefore proceeded to the same place, fifteen in number, who through all were 
present at their falling asleep, and had stood at their feet when they were buried, and had beheld their 
tombs. And they came and found their tombs open, and very many others besides, and found a sign 
neither of their bones nor of their dust. And they returned in all haste, and reported what they had seen. 


Then all their synagogue was in great grief and perplexity, and they said to each other: What shall we do? 
Annas and Caiaphas said: Let us turn to where we have heard that they are, and let us send to them men 
of rank, asking and entreating them: perhaps they will deign to come to us. Then they sent to them 
Nicodemus and Joseph, and the three men, the Galilaean rabbis who had seen them, asking that they 
should deign to come to them. And they went, and walked round all the region of Jordan and of the 
mountains, and they were coming back without finding them. 


And, behold, suddenly there appeared coming down from Mount Amalech a very great number, as it were, 
twelve thousand men, who had risen with the Lord. And though they recognised very many there, they 
were not able to say anything to them for fear and the angelic vision; and they stood at a distance gazing 
and hearing them, how they walked along singing praises, and saying: The Lord has risen again from the 
dead, as He had said; let us all exult and be glad, since He reigns for ever. Then those who had been sent 
were astonished, and fell to the ground for fear, and received the answer from them, that they should see 
Karinus and Leucius in their own houses. 


And they rose up and went to their houses, and found them spending their time in prayer. And going in to 
them, they fell on their faces to the ground, saluting them; and being raised up, they said: O friends of 
God, all the multitude of the Jews have directed us to you, hearing that you have risen from the dead, 
asking and beseeching you to come to them, that we all may know the great things of God which have 
happened around us in our times. And they immediately, at a sign from God, rose up, and came with them, 
and entered their synagogue. Then the multitude of the Jews, with the priests, put the books of the law in 
their hands, and adjured them by the God Heloi, and the God Adonai, and by the law and the prophets, 
saying: Tell us how you have risen from the dead, and what are those wonderful things which have 
happened in our times, such as we have never heard to have happened at any other time; because already 


for fear all our bones have been benumbed, and have dried up, and the earth moves itself under our feet: 
for we have joined all our hearts to shed righteous and holy blood. 


Then Karinus and Leucius signed to them with their hands to give them a sheet of paper and ink. And this 
they did, because the Holy Spirit did not allow them to speak to them. And they gave each of them paper, 
and put them apart, the one from the other in separate cells. And they, making with their fingers the sign 
of the cross of Christ, began to write on the separate sheets; and after they had finished, as if out of one 
mouth from the separate cells, they cried out, Amen. And rising up, Karinus gave his paper to Annas, and 
Leucius to Caiaphas; and saluting each other, they went out, and returned to their sepulchres. 


Then Annas and Caiaphas, opening the sheet of paper, began each to read it in secret. But all the people 
took it ill, and so all cried out: Read these writings to us openly; and after they have been read through we 
shall keep them, lest perchance this truth of God be turned through wilful blindness, by unclean and 
deceitful men, into falsehood. At this Annas and Caiaphas fell a-trembling, and delivered the sheet of 
paper to Rabbi Addas, and Rabbi Finees, and Rabbi Egias, who had come from Galilee, and announced 
that Jesus had been taken up into heaven. All the multitude of the Jews trusted to them to read this 
writing. And they read the paper containing these words:— 


CHAPTER 2 (18) 


I Karinus. O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, permit me to speak of Thy wonders which Thou hast 
done in the lower world. When, therefore, we were kept in darkness and the shadow of death in the lower 
world, suddenly there shone upon us a great light, and Hades and the gates of death trembled. And then 
was heard the voice of the Son of the Father most high, as if the voice of a great thunder; and loudly 
proclaiming, He thus charged them: Lift up your gates, ye princes; lift up the everlasting gates; the King 
of glory, Christ the Lord, will come up to enter in. 


Then Satan, the leader of death, came up, fleeing in terror, saying to his officers and the powers below: 
My officers, and all the powers below, run together, shut your gates, put up the iron bars, and fight 
bravely, and resist, lest they lay hold of us, and keep us captive in chains. Then all his impious officers 
were perplexed, and began to shut the gates of death with all diligence, and by little and little to fasten 
the locks and the iron bars, and to hold all their weapons grasped in their hands, and to utter howlings in 
a direful and most hideous voice. 


CHAPTER 3 (19) 


Then Satan said to Hades: Make thyself ready to receive him whom I shall bring down to thee. Thereupon 
Hades thus replied to Satan: That voice was from nothing else than the cry of the Son of the Father most 
high, because the earth and all the places of the world below so trembled under it: wherefore I think that 
myself and all my dungeons are now lying open. But I adjure thee, Satan, head of all evils, by thy power 
and my own, bring him not to me, lest, while we wish to take him, we be taken captive by him. For if, at 
his voice only, all my power has been thus destroyed, what do you think he will do when he shall come in 
person? 


To him Satan, the leader of death, thus replied: What art thou crying out about? Do not be afraid, my old 
most wicked friend, because I have stirred up the people of the Jews against him; I have told them to 
strike him with blows on the face, and I have brought upon him betrayal by one of his disciples; and he is 
a man in great fear of death, because from fear he said, My soul is sorrowful, even unto death; and I have 
brought him to this, that he has just been lifted up and hanged on the cross. 


Then Hades said to him: If he be the same who, by the mere word of his command, made Lazarus fly away 
like an eagle from my bosom, when he had already been dead four days, he is not a man in humanity, but 
God in majesty. I entreat thee not to bring him to me. And Satan says to him: Make thyself ready 
nevertheless; be not afraid; because he is already hanging on the cross, I can do nothing else. Then Hades 
thus replied to Satan: If, then, thou canst do nothing else, behold, thy destruction is at hand. I, in short, 
shall remain cast down and dishonoured; thou, however, wilt be tortured under my power. 


CHAPTER 4 (20) 


And the saints of God heard the wrangling of Satan and Hades. They, however, though as yet not at all 
recognising each other, were, notwithstanding, in the possession of their faculties. But our holy father 
Adam thus replied to Satan at once: O captain of death, why dost thou fear and tremble? Behold, the Lord 
is coming, who will now destroy all thy inventions; and thou shalt be taken by Him, and bound throughout 
eternity. 


Then all the saints, hearing the voice of our father Adam, how boldly he replied to Satan in all points, 
were strengthened in joy; and all running together to father Adam, were crowded in one place. Then our 
father Adam, gazing on all that multitude, wondered greatly whether all of them had been begotten from 
him into the world. And embracing those who were standing everywhere around him, and shedding most 


bitter tears, he addressed his son Seth, saying: Relate, my son Seth, to the holy patriarchs and prophets 
what the guardian of paradise said to thee, when I sent thee to bring to me of that oil of compassion, in 
order to anoint my body when I was ill. 


Then he answered: I, when thou sentest me before the gates of paradise, prayed and entreated the Lord 
with tears, and called upon the guardian of paradise to give me of it therefrom. Then Michael the 
archangel came out, and said to me, Seth, why then dost thou weep? Know, being informed beforehand, 
that thy father Adam will not receive of this oil of compassion now, but after many generations of time. For 
the most beloved Son of God will come down from heaven into the world, and will be baptized by John in 
the river Jordan; and then shall thy father Adam receive of this oil of compassion, and all that believe in 
him. And of those who have believed in him, their kingdom will endure for ever. 


CHAPTER 5 (21) 


Then all the saints, hearing this again, exulted in joy. And one of those standing round, Isaias by name, 
cried out aloud, and thundered: Father Adam, and all standing round, hear my declaration. When I was on 
earth, and by the teaching of the Holy Spirit, in prophecy I sang of this light: The people who sat in 
darkness have seen a great light; to them dwelling in the region of the shadow of death light has arisen. 
At these words father Adam, and all of them, turned and asked him: Who art thou? because what thou 
sayest is true. And he subjoined, and said: My name is Isaias. 


Then appeared another near him, as if a hermit. And they asked him, saying: Who art thou, who bearest 
such an appearance in thy body? And he firmly answered: I am John the Baptist, voice and prophet of the 
Most High. I went before the face of the same Lord, that I might make the waste and rough places into 
plain ways. I with my finger pointed out and made manifest the Lamb of the Lord, and Son of God, to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. I baptized Him in the river Jordan. I heard the voice of the Father from heaven 
thundering over Him, and proclaiming, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. I received 
from Him the answer that He would descend to the lower world 


Then father Adam, hearing this, cried with a loud voice, exclaiming: Alleluia! which is, interpreted, The 
Lord is certainly coming. 


CHAPTER 6 (22) 


After that, another standing there, pre-eminent as it were, with a certain mark of an emperor, David by 
name, thus cried out, and said: When I was upon earth, I made revelations to the people of the mercy of 
God and His visitation, prophesying future joys, saying through all ages, Let them make confession to the 
Lord of His tender mercy and His wonderful works to the sons of men, because He has shattered the 
gates of brass, and broken the bars of iron. Then the holy patriarchs and prophets began mutually to 
recognise each other, and each to quote his prophecies. 


Then holy Jeremias, examining his prophecies, said to the patriarchs and prophets: When I was upon 
earth, I prophesied of the Son of God, that He was seen upon earth, and dwelt with men. 


Then all the saints, exulting in the light of the Lord, and in the sight of father Adam, and in the answering 
of all the patriarchs and prophets, cried out, saying: Alleluia! blessed is He who cometh in the name of the 
Lord; so that at their crying out Satan trembled, and sought a way of escape. And he could not, because 
Hades and his satellites kept him bound in the lower regions, and guarded at all points. And they said to 
him: Why dost thou tremble? We by no means allow thee to go forth hence. But receive this, as thou art 
worthy, from Him whom thou didst daily assail; but if not, know that thou, bound by Him, shall be in my 
keeping. 


CHAPTER 7 (23) 


And again there came the voice of the Son of the Father most high, as it were the voice of a great thunder, 
saying: Lift up your gates, ye princes; and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting gates, and the King of glory will 
come in. Then Satan and Hades cried out, saying: Who is the king of glory? And it was answered to them 
in the voice of the Lord: The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle. 


After this voice there came a man, whose appearance was that of a robber, carrying a cross on his 
shoulder, crying from the outside of the door, and saying: Open to me, that I may come in. And Satan, 
opening to him a little, brought him inside into his dwelling, and again shut the door after him. And all the 
saints saw him most clearly, and said to him forthwith: Thy appearance is that of a robber. Tell us what it 
is that thou carriest on thy back. And he answered, and said with humility: Truly I was a robber 
altogether; and the Jews hung me up on a cross, along with my Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the Father 
most high. I, in fine, have come heralding Him; He indeed is coming immediately behind me. 


Then holy David, inflamed with anger against Satan, cried out aloud: Open thy gates, most vile wretch, 
that the King of glory may come in. In like manner also all the saints of God rose up against Satan, and 


would have seized him, and divided him among them. And again a cry was heard within: Lift up your 
gates, ye princes; and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting gates; and the King of glory shall come in. Hades and 
Satan, at that clear voice, again asked, saying: Who is this king of glory? And it was said to them by that 
wonderful voice: The Lord of powers, He is the King of glory. 


CHAPTER 8 (24) 


And, behold, suddenly Hades trembled, and the gates of death and the bolts were shattered, and the iron 
bars were broken and fell to the ground, and everything was laid open. And Satan remained in the midst, 
and stood confounded and downcast, bound with fetters on his feet. And, behold, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
coming in the brightness of light from on high, compassionate, great, and lowly, carrying a chain in His 
hand, bound Satan by the neck; and again tying his hands behind him, dashed him on his back into 
Tartarus, and placed His holy foot on his throat, saying: Through all ages thou hast done many evils; thou 
hast not in any wise rested. To-day I deliver thee to everlasting fire. And Hades being suddenly 
summoned, He commanded him, and said: Take this most wicked and impious one, and have him in thy 
keeping even to that day in which I shall command thee. And he, as soon as he received him, was plunged 
under the feet of the Lord along with him into the depth of the abyss. 


CHAPTER 9 (25) 


Then the Lord Jesus, the Saviour of all, affectionate and most mild, saluting Adam kindly, said to him: 
Peace be to thee, Adam, with thy children, through immeasurable ages of ages! Amen. Then father Adam, 
falling forward at the feet of the Lord, and being raised erect, kissed His hands, and shed many tears, 
saying, testifying to all: Behold the hands which fashioned me! And he said to the Lord: Thou hast come, O 
King of glory, delivering men, and bringing them into Thy everlasting kingdom. Then also our mother Eve 
in like manner fell forward at the feet of our Lord, and was raised erect, and kissed His hands, and poured 
forth tears in abundance, and said, testifying to all: Behold the hands which made me! 


Then all the saints, adoring Him, cried out, saying: Blessed is He who cometh in the name of the Lord! 
The Lord God hath shone upon us—amen—through all ages. Alleluia for ever and ever! Praise, honour, 
power, glory! because Thou hast come from on high to visit us. Singing Alleluia continually, and rejoicing 
together concerning His glory, they ran together under the hands of the Lord. Then the Saviour, inquiring 
thoroughly about all, seized Hades, immediately threw some down into Tartarus, and led some with Him 
to the upper world. 


CHAPTER 10 (26) 


Then all the saints of God asked the Lord to leave as a sign of victory the sign of His holy cross in the 
lower world, that its most impious officers might not retain as an offender any one whom the Lord had 
absolved. And so it was done. And the Lord set His cross in the midst of Hades, which is the sign of 
victory, and which will remain even to eternity. 


Then we all went forth thence along with the Lord, leaving Satan and Hades in Tartarus. And to us and 
many others it was commanded that we should rise in the body, giving in the world a testimony of the 
resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of those things which had been done in the lower world. 


These are the things, dearest brethren, which we have seen, and which, adjured by you, we testify, He 
bearing witness who died for us, and rose again; because, as it was written, so has it been done in all 
points. 


CHAPTER 11 (27) 


And when the paper was finished and read through, all that heard it fell on their faces, weeping bitterly, 
and cruelly beating their breasts, crying out, and saying through all: Woe to us! Why has this happened to 
us wretched? Pilate flees; Annas and Caiaphas flee; the priests and Levites flee; moreover also the people 
of the Jews, weeping and saying, Woe to us wretched! we have shed sacred blood upon the earth. 


For three days, therefore, and three nights, they did not taste bread and water at all; nor did any of them 
return to the synagogue. But on the third day again the council was assembled, and the other paper of 
Leucius was read through; and it was found neither more nor less, to a single letter, than that which the 
writing of Karinus contained. Then the synagogue was perplexed; and they all lamented forty days and 
forty nights, looking for destruction from God, and the vengeance of God. But He, pitier affectionate and 
most high, did not immediately destroy them, bountifully giving them a place of repentance. But they were 
not found worthy to be turned to the Lord. 


These are the testimonies of Karinus and Leucius, dearest brethren, concerning Christ the Son of God, 
and His holy deeds in the lower world; to whom let us all give praise and glory through immeasurable age 
of ages. Amen. 


The Letter of Pontius Pilate, Which He Wrote to the Roman Emperor, Concerning Our Lord 
Jesus Christ 


Pontius Pilate to Tiberius Caesar the emperor, greeting. 


Upon Jesus Christ, whose case I had clearly set forth to thee in my last, at length by the will of the people 
a bitter punishment has been inflicted, myself being in a sort unwilling and rather afraid. A man, by 
Hercules, so pious and strict, no age has ever had nor will have. But wonderful were the efforts of the 
people themselves, and the unanimity of all the scribes and chief men and elders, to crucify this 
ambassador of truth, notwithstanding that their own prophets, and after our manner the sibyls, warned 
them against it: and supernatural signs appeared while he was hanging, and, in the opinion of 
philosophers, threatened destruction to the whole world. His disciples are flourishing, in their work and 
the regulation of their lives not belying their master; yea, in his name most beneficent. Had I not been 
afraid of the rising of a sedition among the people, who were just on the point of breaking out, perhaps 
this man would still have been alive to us; although, urged more by fidelity to thy dignity than induced by 
my own wishes, I did not according to my strength resist that innocent blood free from the whole charge 
brought against it, but unjustly, through the malignity of men, should be sold and suffer, yet, as the 
Scriptures signify, to their own destruction. Farewell. 28th March. 


The Report of Pilate the Procurator Concerning Our Lord Jesus Christ 


Sent to the August Caesar in Rome. 
First Greek Form. 


In those days, our Lord Jesus Christ having been crucified under Pontius Pilate, procurator of Palestine 
and Phoenicia, these records were made in Jerusalem as to what was done by the Jews against the Lord. 
Pilate therefore, along with his private report, sent them to the Caesar in Rome, writing thus:— 


To the most mighty, venerable, most divine, and most terrible, the august Caesar, Pilate the governor of 
the East sends greeting. I have, O most mighty, a narrative to give thee, on account of which I am seized 
with fear and trembling. For in this government of mine, of which one of the cities is called Jerusalem, all 
the people of the Jews have delivered to me a man named Jesus, bringing many charges against him, 
which they were not able to convict him of by the consistency of their evidence. And one of the heresies 
they had against him was, that Jesus said that their Sabbath should not be a day of leisure, and should not 
be observed. For he performed many cures on that day: he made the blind receive their sight, the lame 
walk; he raised up the dead, he cleansed the lepers; he healed paralytics that were not at all able to make 
any movement of their body, or to keep their nerves steady, but who had only speech and the modulation 
of their voice, and he gave them the power of walking and running, removing their illness by a single 
word. Another thing again, more powerful still, which is strange even with our gods: he raised up one that 
had been dead four days, summoning him by a single word, when the dead man had his blood corrupted, 
and when his body was destroyed by the worms produced in it, and when it had the stink of a dog. And 
seeing him lying in the tomb, he ordered him to run. Nor had he anything of a dead body about him at all; 
but as a bridegroom from the bridal chamber, so he came forth from the tomb filled with very great 
fragrance. And strangers that were manifestly demoniac, and that had their dwelling in deserts, and ate 
their own flesh, living like beasts and creeping things, even these he made to be dwellers in cities, and by 
his word restored them to soundness of mind, and rendered them wise and able and reputable, eating 
with all the enemies of the unclean spirits that dwelt in them for their destruction, which he cast down 
into the depths of the sea. And again there was another having a withered hand; and not the hand only, 
but rather the half of the body of the man, was petrified, so that he had not the form of a man, or the 
power of moving his body. And him by a word he healed, and made sound. And a woman that had an issue 
of blood for many years, and whose joints and veins were drained by the flowing of the blood, so that she 
did not present the appearance of a human being, but was like a corpse, and was speechless every day, so 
that all the physicians of the district could not cure her. For there was not any hope of life left to her. And 
when Jesus passed by, she mysteriously received strength through his overshadowing her; and she took 
hold of his fringe behind, and immediately in the same hour power filled up what in her was empty, so 
that, no longer suffering any pain, she began to run swiftly to her own city Kepharnaum, so as to 
accomplish the journey in six days. 


And these are the things which I lately had in my mind to report, which Jesus accomplished on the 
Sabbath. And other signs greater than these he did, so that I have perceived that the wonderful works 
done by him are greater than can be done by the gods whom we worship. 


And him Herod and Archelaus and Philip, Annas and Caiaphas, with all the people, delivered to me, 
making a great uproar against me that I should try him. I therefore ordered him to be crucified, having 
first scourged him, and having found against him no cause of evil accusations or deeds. 


And at the time he was crucified there was darkness over all the world, the sun being darkened at mid- 
day, and the stars appearing, but in them there appeared no lustre; and the moon, as if turned into blood, 
failed in her light. And the world was swallowed up by the lower regions, so that the very sanctuary of the 
temple, as they call it, could not be seen by the Jews in their fall; and they saw below them a chasm of the 
earth, with the roar of the thunders that fell upon it. And in that terror dead men were seen that had 
risen, as the Jews themselves testified; and they said that it was Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the 
twelve patriarchs, and Moses and Job, that had died, as they say, three thousand five hundred years 
before. And there were very many whom I also saw appearing in the body; and they were making a 
lamentation about the Jews, on account of the wickedness that had come to pass through them, and the 
destruction of the Jews and of their law. 


And the fear of the earthquake remained from the sixth hour of the preparation until the ninth hour. And 
on the evening of the first day of the week there was a sound out of the heaven, so that the heaven 
became enlightened sevenfold more than all the days. And at the third hour of the night also the sun was 
seen brighter than it had ever shone before, lighting up all the heaven. And as lightnings come suddenly 


in winter, so majestic men appeared in glorious robes, an innumerable multitude, whose voice was heard 
as that of a very great thunder, crying out: Jesus that was crucified is risen: come up out of Hades, ye that 
have been enslaved in the underground regions of Hades. And the chasm of the earth was as if it had no 
bottom; but it was as if the very foundations of the earth appeared along with those that cried out in the 
heavens, and walked about in the body in the midst of the dead that had risen. And he that raised up all 
the dead, and bound Hades, said: Say to my disciples, He goes before you into Galilee; there shall you see 
him. 


And all that night the light did not cease shining. And many of the Jews died, swallowed up in the chasm 
of the earth, so that on the following day most of those who had been against Jesus could not be found. 
Others saw the appearing of those that had risen, whom no one of us had ever seen. And only one 
synagogue of the Jews was left in this Jerusalem, since all disappeared in that fall. 


With that terror, being in perplexity, and seized with a most frightful trembling, I have written what I saw 
at that time, and have reported to thy majesty. Having set in order also what was done by the Jews against 
Jesus, I have sent it, my lord, to thy divinity. 


The Report of Pontius Pilate, Procurator of Judaea, Sent to Rome to Tiberius Caesar 


Second Greek Form. 


To the most mighty, venerable, awful, most divine, the august,—Pilatus Pontius, the governor of the East: I 
have to report to thy reverence, through this writing of mine, being seized with great trembling and fear, 
O most mighty emperor, the conjuncture of the present times, as the end of these things has shown. For 
while I, my lord, according to the commandment of thy clemency, was discharging the duties of my 
government, which is one of the cities of the East, Jerusalem by name, in which is built the temple of the 
Jewish nation, all the multitude of the Jews came together, and delivered to me a certain man named 
Jesus, bringing against him many and groundless charges; and they were not able to convict him in 
anything. And one heresy of theirs against him was, that he said that the Sabbath was not their right rest. 
And that man wrought many cures, in addition to good works. He made the blind see; he cleansed lepers; 
he raised the dead; he healed paralytics who could not move at all, except that they only had their voice, 
and the joining of their bones; and he gave them the power of walking about and running, commanding 
them by a single word. And another mightier work he did, which was strange even with our gods: he 
raised up a dead man, Lazarus, who had been dead four days, by a single word ordering the dead man to 
be raised, although his body was already corrupted by the worms that grow in wounds; and that ill- 
smelling body lying in the tomb he ordered to run; and as a bridegroom from the bridal chamber, so he 
came forth out of the tomb, filled with exceeding fragrance. And some that were cruelly vexed by demons, 
and had their dwellings in deserts, and ate the flesh of their own limbs, and lived along with reptiles and 
wild beasts, he made to be dwellers in cities in their own houses, and by a word he rendered them sound- 
minded; and he made those that were troubled by unclean spirits to be intelligent and reputable; and 
sending away the demons in them into a herd of swine, he suffocated them in the sea. Another man, 
again, who had a withered hand, and lived in sorrow, and had not even the half of his body sound, he 
rendered sound by a single word. And a woman that had a flow of blood for many years, so that, in 
consequence of the flowing of her blood, all the joinings of her bones appeared, and were transparent like 
glass; and assuredly all the physicians had left her without hope, and had not cleansed her, for there was 
not in her a single hope of health: once, then, as Jesus was passing by, she took hold of the fringe of his 
clothes behind, and that same hour the power of her body was completely restored, and she became 
whole, as if nothing were the matter with her, and she began to run swiftly to her own city Paneas. 


And these things indeed were so. And the Jews gave information that Jesus did these things on the 
Sabbath. And I also ascertained that the miracles done by him were greater than any which the gods 
whom we worship could do. 


Him then Herod and Archelaus and Philip, and Annas and Caiaphas, with all the people, delivered to me 
to try him. And as many were exciting an insurrection against me, I ordered him to be crucified. 


And when he had been crucified, there was darkness over the whole earth, the sun having been 
completely hidden, and the heaven appearing dark though it was day, so that the stars appeared, but had 
at the same time their brightness darkened, as I suppose your reverence is not ignorant of, because in all 
the world they lighted lamps from the sixth hour until evening. And the moon, being like blood, did not 
shine the whole night, and yet she happened to be at the full. And the stars also, and Orion, made a 
lament about the Jews, on account of the wickedness that had been done by them. 


And on the first of the week, about the third hour of the night, the sun was seen such as it had never at 
any time shone, and all the heaven was lighted up. And as lightnings come on in winter, so majestic men 
of indescribable splendour of dress and of glory appeared in the air, and an innumerable multitude of 
angels crying out, and saying: Glory in the highest to God, and on earth peace, among men goodwill: come 
up out of Hades, ye who have been kept in slavery in the underground regions of Hades. And at their 
voice all the mountains and hills were shaken, and the rocks were burst asunder; and great chasms were 
made in the earth, so that also what was in the abyss appeared. 


And there were seen in that terror dead men raised up, as the Jews that saw them said: We have seen 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the twelve patriarchs, that died two thousand five hundred years ago; 
and we have seen Noah manifestly in the body. And all the multitude walked about, and sang praises to 
God with aloud voice, saying: The Lord our God that has risen from the dead has brought to life all the 
dead, and has plundered Hades, and put him to death. 


All that night therefore, my lord, O king, the light ceased not. And many of the Jews died, and were 
engulphed and swallowed up in the chasms in that night, so that not even their bodies appeared. Those, I 
say, of the Jews suffered that had spoken against Jesus. And one synagogue was left in Jerusalem, since all 


those synagogues that had been against Jesus were engulphed. 


From that fear, then, being in perplexity, and seized with much trembling, at that same hour I ordered 
what had been done by them all to be written; and I have reported it to thy mightiness. 


The Giving Up of Pontius Pilate 


And the writings having come to the city of the Romans, and having been read to the Caesar, with not a 
few standing by, all were astounded, because through the wickedness of Pilate the darkness and the 
earthquake had come over the whole world. And the Caesar, filled with rage, sent soldiers, and ordered 
them to bring Pilate a prisoner. 


And when he was brought to the city of the Romans, the Caesar, hearing that Pilate had arrived, sat in the 
temple of the gods, in the presence of all the senate, and with all the army, and all the multitude of his 
power; and he ordered Pilate to stand forward. And the Caesar says to him: Why hast thou, O most 
impious, dared to do such things, having seen so great miracles in that man? By daring to do an evil deed, 
thou hast destroyed the whole world. 


And Pilate said: O almighty king, I am innocent of these things; but the multitude of the Jews are violent 
and guilty. And the Caesar said: And who are they? Pilate says: Herod, Archelaus, Philip, Annas and 
Caiaphas, and all the multitude of the Jews. The Caesar says: For what reason didst thou follow out their 
counsel? And Pilate says: Their nation is rebellious and insubmissive, not submitting themselves to thy 
power. And the Caesar said: When they delivered him to thee, thou oughtest to have made him secure, 
and to have sent him to me, and not to have obeyed them in crucifying such a man, righteous as he was, 
and one that did such good miracles, as thou hast said in thy report. For from such miracles Jesus was 
manifestly the Christ, the King of the Jews. 


And as the Caesar was thus speaking, when he named the name of Christ, all the multitude of the gods fell 
down in a body, and became as dust, where the Caesar was sitting with the senate. And the people 
standing beside the Caesar all began to tremble, on account of the speaking of the word, and the fall of 
their gods; and being seized with terror, they all went away, each to his own house, wondering at what 
had happened. And the Caesar ordered Pilate to be kept in security, in order that he might know the truth 
about Jesus. 


And on the following day, the Caesar, sitting in the Capitol with all the senate, tried again to question 
Pilate. And the Caesar says: Tell the truth, O most impious, because through thy impious action which 
thou hast perpetrated against Jesus, even here the doing of thy wicked deeds has been shown by the gods 
having been cast down. Say, then, who is he that has been crucified; because even his name has destroyed 
all the gods? Pilate said: And indeed the records of him are true; for assuredly I myself was persuaded 
from his works that he was greater than all the gods whom we worship. And the Caesar said: For what 
reason, then, didst thou bring against him such audacity and such doings, if thou wert not ignorant of him, 
and altogether devising mischief against my kingdom? Pilate said: On account of the wickedness and 
rebellion of the lawless and ungodly Jews, I did this. 


And the Caesar, being filled with rage, held a council with all his senate and his power, and ordered a 
decree to be written against the Jews as follows:—To Licianus, the governor of the chief places of the 
East, greeting. The reckless deed which has been done at the present time by the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, and the cities of the Jews round about, and their wicked action, has come to my knowledge, 
that they have forced Pilate to crucify a certain god named Jesus, and on account of this great fault of 
theirs the world has been darkened and dragged to destruction. Do thou then speedily, with a multitude of 
soldiers, go to them there, and make them prisoners, in accordance with this decree. Be obedient, and 
take action against them, and scatter them, and make them slaves among all the nations; and having 
driven them out of the whole of Judaea, make them the smallest of nations, so that it may not any longer 
be seen at all, because they are full of wickedness. 


And this decree having come into the region of the East, Licianus, obeying from fear of the decree, seized 
all the nation of the Jews; and those that were left in Judaea he scattered among the nations, and sold for 
slaves: so that it was known to the Caesar that these things had been done by Licianus against the Jews in 
the region of the East; and it pleased him. 


And again the Caesar set himself to question Pilate; and he orders a captain named Albius to cut off 
Pilate’s head, saying: Just as he laid hands upon the just man named Christ, in like manner also shall he 
fall, and not find safety. 


And Pilate, going away to the place, prayed in silence, saying: Lord, do not destroy me along with the 
wicked Hebrews, because I would not have laid hands upon Thee, except for the nation of the lawless 
Jews, because they were exciting rebellion against me. But Thou knowest that I did it in ignorance. Do not 
then destroy me for this my sin; but remember not evil against me, O Lord, and against Thy servant 
Procla, who is standing with me in this the hour of my death, whom Thou didst appoint to prophesy that 


Thou shouldest be nailed to the cross. Do not condemn her also in my sin; but pardon us, and make us to 
be numbered in the portion of Thy righteous. 


And, behold, when Pilate had finished his prayer, there came a voice out of the heaven, saying: All the 
generations and families of the nations shall count thee blessed, because under thee have been fulfilled all 
those things said about me by the prophets; and thou thyself shall be seen as my witness at my second 
appearing, when I shall judge the twelve tribes of Israel, and those that have not owned my name. And the 
prefect struck off the head of Pilate; and, behold, an angel of the Lord received it. And his wife Procla, 
seeing the angel coming and receiving his head, being filled with joy herself also, immediately gave up the 
ghost, and was buried along with her husband. 


The Death of Pilate, Who Condemned Jesus 


And when Tiberius Caesar, the emperor of the Romans, was labouring under a grievous disease, and 
understanding that there was at Jerusalem a certain physician, Jesus by name, who by a single word cured 
all infirmities, he, not knowing that the Jews and Pilate had put Him to death, ordered a certain friend of 
his named Volusianus: Go as quickly as possible across the seas; and thou shalt tell Pilate, my servant and 
friend, to send me this physician, that he may restore me to my former health. And this Volusianus, having 
heard the emperor’s command, immediately departed, and came to Pilate, as he had been commanded. 
And he related to the same Pilate what had been entrusted to him by Tiberius Caesar, saying: Tiberius 
Caesar, the emperor of the Romans, thy master, having heard that in this city there is a physician who by 
his word alone heals infirmities, begs thee earnestly to send him to him for the curing of his infirmity. 
Pilate, hearing this, was very much afraid, knowing that through envy he had caused Him to be put to 
death. Pilate answered the same messenger thus, saying: This man was a malefactor, and a man who drew 
to himself all the people; so a council of the wise men of the city was held, and I caused him to be 
crucified. And this messenger returning to his inn, met a certain woman named Veronica, who had been a 
friend of Jesus; and he said: O woman, a certain physician who was in this city, who cured the sick by a 
word alone, why have the Jews put him to death? And she began to weep, saying: Ah me! my lord, my God 
and my Lord, whom Pilate for envy delivered, condemned, and ordered to be crucified. Then he, being 
exceedingly grieved, said: Iam vehemently grieved that Iam unable to accomplish that for which my lord 
had sent me. And Veronica said to him: When my Lord was going about preaching, and I, much against my 
will, was deprived of His presence, I wished His picture to be painted for me, in order that, while I was 
deprived of His presence, the figure of His picture might at least afford me consolation. And when I was 
carrying the canvas to the painter to be painted, my Lord met me, and asked whither I was going. And 
when I had disclosed to Him the cause of my journey, He asked of me the cloth, and gave it back to me 
impressed with the image of His venerable face. Therefore, if thy lord will devoutly gaze upon His face, he 
shall obtain forthwith the benefit of health. And he said to her: Is a picture of such a sort procurable by 
gold or silver? She said to him: No; but by the pious influence of devotion. I shall therefore set out with 
thee, and shall carry the picture to be seen by Caesar, and shall come back again. 


Volusianus therefore came with Veronica to Rome, and said to Tiberius the emperor: Jesus, whom thou 
hast been longing for, Pilate and the Jews have delivered to an unjust death, and have through envy 
affixed to the gibbet of the cross. There has therefore come with me a certain matron, bringing a picture 
of Jesus himself; and if thou wilt devoutly look upon it, thou shalt immediately obtain the benefit of thy 
health. Caesar therefore ordered the way to be strewn with silk cloths, and the picture to be presented to 
him; and as soon as he had looked upon it, he regained his former health. 


Pontius Pilate, therefore, by the command of Caesar, is taken and brought through to Rome. Caesar, 
hearing that Pilate had arrived at Rome, was filled with exceeding fury against him, and caused him to be 
brought to him. But Pilate brought down with him the seamless tunic of Jesus; and he wore it on him in 
presence of the emperor. And as soon as the emperor saw him, he laid aside all his anger, and forthwith 
rose up to meet him. Nor was he able to speak harshly to him in anything; and he who seemed so terrible 
and fierce in his absence, now in his presence is somehow found to be mild. And when he had sent him 
away, immediately he blazed out against him terribly, crying out that he was a wretch, inasmuch as he had 
not at all shown him the fury of his heart. And immediately he made him be called back, swearing and 
declaring that he was the son of death, and that it was infamous that he should live upon the earth. And as 
soon as he saw him, he forthwith saluted him, and threw away all the ferocity of his mind. All wondered; 
and he himself wondered that he should thus blaze out against Pilate when he was absent, and that while 
he was present he could say nothing to him roughly. Then, by a divine impulse, or perhaps by the advice of 
some Christian, he caused him to be stripped of that tunic, and immediately resumed against him his 
former ferocity of mind. And when at this the emperor wondered very much, it was told him that that 
tunic had belonged to the Lord Jesus. Then the emperor ordered him to be kept in prison, until he should 
deliberate in a council of the wise men what ought to be done with him. And a few days after, sentence 
was therefore passed upon Pilate, that he should be condemned to the most disgraceful death. Pilate, 
hearing this, killed himself with his own knife, and by such a death ended his life. 


When Caesar knew of the death of Pilate, he said: Truly he has died by a most disgraceful death, whom 
his own hand has not spared. He is therefore bound to a great mass, and sunk into the river Tiber. But 
malignant and filthy spirits in his malignant and filthy body, all rejoicing together, kept moving themselves 
in the waters, and in a terrible manner brought lightnings and tempests, thunders and hail-storms, in the 
air, so that all men were kept in horrible fear. Wherefore the Romans, drawing him out of the river Tiber, 
in derision carried him down to Vienna, and sunk him in the river Rhone. For Vienna is called, as it were, 
Via Gehennae, the way of Gehenna, because it was then a place of cursing. But there evil spirits were 
present, working the same things in the same place. Those men therefore, not enduring such a visitation 


of demons, removed from themselves that vessel of malediction, and sent him to be buried in the territory 
of Losania. And they, seeing that they were troubled by the aforesaid visitations, removed him from 
themselves, and sunk him in a certain pit surrounded by mountains, where to this day, according to the 
account of some, certain diabolical machinations are said to bubble up. 


The Narrative of Joseph 


Narrative of Joseph of Arimathaea, That Begged the Lord’s Body; In Which Also He Brings In 
the Cases of the Two Robbers 


CHAPTER 1 


I am Joseph of Arimathaea, who begged from Pilate the body of the Lord Jesus for burial, and who for this 
cause was kept close in prison by the murderous and God-fighting Jews, who also, keeping to the law, 
have by Moses himself become partakers in tribulation and having provoked their Lawgiver to anger, and 
not knowing that He was God, crucified Him and made Him manifest to those that knew God. In those 
days in which they condemned the Son of God to be crucified, seven days before Christ suffered, two 
condemned robbers were sent from Jericho to the procurator Pilate; and their case was as follows:— 


The first, his name Gestas, put travellers to death, murdering them with the sword, and others he exposed 
naked. And he hung up women by the heels, head down, and cut off their breasts, and drank the blood of 
infants limbs, never having known God, not obeying the laws, being violent from the beginning, and doing 
such deeds. 


And the case of the other was as follows: He was called Demas, and was by birth a Galilaean, and kept an 
inn. He made attacks upon the rich, but was good to the poor—a thief like Tobit, for he buried the bodies 
of the poor. And he set his hand to robbing the multitude of the Jews, and stole the law itself in Jerusalem, 
and stripped naked the daughter of Caiaphas, who was priestess of the sanctuary, and took away from its 
place the mysterious deposit itself placed there by Solomon. Such were his doings. 


And Jesus also was taken on the third day before the passover, in the evening. And to Caiaphas and the 
multitude of the Jews it was not a passover, but it was a great mourning to them, on account of the 
plundering of the sanctuary by the robber. And they summoned Judas Iscariot, and spoke to him, for he 
was son of the brother of Caiaphas the priest. He was not a disciple before the face of Jesus; but all the 
multitude of the Jews craftily supported him, that he might follow Jesus, not that he might be obedient to 
the miracles done by Him, nor that he might confess Him, but that he might betray Him to them, wishing 
to catch up some lying word of Him, giving him gifts for such brave, honest conduct to the amount of a 
half shekel of gold each day. And he did this for two years with Jesus, as says one of His disciples called 
John. 


And on the third day, before Jesus was laid hold of, Judas says to the Jews: Come, let us hold a council; for 
perhaps it was not the robber that stole the law, but Jesus himself, and I accuse him. And when these 
words had been spoken, Nicodemus, who kept the keys of the sanctuary, came in to us, and said to all: Do 
not do such a deed. For Nicodemus was true, more than all the multitude of the Jews. And the daughter of 
Caiaphas, Sarah by name, cried out, and said: He himself said before all against this holy place, I am able 
to destroy this temple, and in three days to raise it. The Jews say to her: Thou hast credit with all of us. 
For they regarded her as a prophetess. And assuredly, after the council had been held, Jesus was laid hold 
of. 


CHAPTER 2 


And on the following day, the fourth day of the week, they brought Him at the ninth hour into the hall of 
Caiaphas. And Annas and Caiaphas say to Him: Tell us, why hast thou stolen our law, and renounced the 
ordinances of Moses and the prophets? And Jesus answered nothing. And again a second time, the 
multitude also being present, they say to Him: The sanctuary which Solomon built in forty and six years, 
why dost thou wish to destroy in one moment? And to these things Jesus answered nothing. For the 
sanctuary of the synagogue had been plundered by the robber. 


And the evening of the fourth day being ended, all the multitude sought to burn the daughter of Caiaphas, 
on account of the loss of the law; for they did not know how they were to keep the passover. And she said 
to them: Wait, my children, and let us destroy this Jesus, and the law will be found, and the holy feast will 
be fully accomplished. And secretly Annas and Caiaphas gave considerable money to Judas Iscariot, 
saying: Say as thou saidst to us before, I know that the law has been stolen by Jesus, that the accusation 
may be turned against him, and not against this maiden, who is free from blame. And Judas having 
received this command, said to them: Let not all the multitude know that I have been instructed by you to 
do this against Jesus; but release Jesus, and I persuade the multitude that it is so. And craftily they 
released Jesus. 


And Judas, going into the sanctuary at the dawn of the fifth day, says to all the people: What will you give 
me, and I will give up to you the overthrower of the law, and the plunderer of the prophets? The Jews say 
to him: If thou wilt give him up to us, we will give thee thirty pieces of gold. And the people did not know 
that Judas was speaking about Jesus, for many of them confessed that he was the Son of God. And Judas 
received the thirty pieces of gold. 


And going out at the fourth hour, and at the fifth, he finds Jesus walking in the street. And as evening was 
coming on, Judas says to the Jews: Give me the aid of soldiers with swords and staves, and I will give him 
up to you. They therefore gave him officers for the purpose of seizing Him. And as they were going along, 
Judas says to them: Lay hold of the man whom I shall kiss, for he has stolen the law and the prophets. 
Going up to Jesus, therefore, he kissed Him, saying: Hail, Rabbi! it being the evening of the fifth day. And 
having laid hold of Him, they gave Him up to Caiaphas and the chief priests, Judas saying: This is he who 
stole the law and the prophets. And the Jews gave Jesus an unjust trial, saying: Why hast thou done these 
things? And he answered nothing. 


And Nicodemus and I Joseph, seeing the seat of the plagues, stood off from them, not wishing to perish 
along with the counsel of the ungodly. 


CHAPTER 3 


Having therefore done many and dreadful things against Jesus that night, they gave Him up to Pilate the 
procurator at the dawn of the preparation, that he might crucify Him; and for this purpose they all came 
together. After a trial, therefore, Pilate the procurator ordered Him to be nailed to the cross, along with 
the two robbers. And they were nailed up along with Jesus, Gestas on the left, and Demas on the right. 


And he that was on the left began to cry out, saying to Jesus: See how many evil deeds I have done in the 
earth; and if I had known that thou wast the king, I should have cut off thee also. And why dost thou call 
thyself Son of God, and canst not help thyself in necessity? how canst thou afford it to another one praying 
for help? If thou art the Christ, come down from the cross, that I may believe in thee. But now I see thee 
perishing along with me, not like a man, but like a wild beast. And many other things he began to say 
against Jesus, blaspheming and gnashing his teeth upon Him. For the robber was taken alive in the snare 
of the devil. 


But the robber on the right hand, whose name was Demas, seeing the Godlike grace of Jesus, thus cried 
out: I know Thee, Jesus Christ, that Thou art the Son of God. I see Thee, Christ, adored by myriads of 
myriads of angels. Pardon me my sins which I have done. Do not in my trial make the stars come against 
me, or the moon, when Thou shalt judge all the world; because in the night I have accomplished my 
wicked purposes. Do not urge the sun, which is now darkened on account of Thee, to tell the evils of my 
heart, for no gift can I give Thee for the remission of my sins. Already death is coming upon me because of 
my sins; but Thine is the propitiation. Deliver me, O Lord of all, from Thy fearful judgment. Do not give 
the enemy power to swallow me up, and to become heir of my soul, as of that of him who is hanging on 
the left; for I see how the devil joyfully takes his soul, and his body disappears. Do not even order me to go 
away into the portion of the Jews; for I see Moses and the patriarchs in great weeping, and the devil 
rejoicing over them. Before, then, O Lord, my spirit departs, order my sins to be washed away, and 
remember me the sinner in Thy kingdom, when upon the great most lofty throne thou shalt judge the 
twelve tribes of Israel. For Thou hast prepared great punishment for Thy world on account of Thyself. 


And the robber having thus spoken, Jesus says to him: Amen, amen; I say to thee, Demas, that to-day thou 
shalt be with me in paradise. And the sons of the kingdom, the children of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
and Moses, shall be cast out into outer darkness; there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. And thou 
alone shalt dwell in paradise until my second appearing, when I am to judge those who do not confess my 
name. And He said to the robber: Go away, and tell the cherubim and the powers, that turn the flaming 
sword, that guard paradise from the time that Adam, the first created, was in paradise, and sinned, and 
kept not my commandments, and I cast him out thence. And none of the first shall see paradise until I am 
to come the second time to judge living and dead. And He wrote thus: Jesus Christ the Son of God, who 
have come down from the heights of the heavens, who have come forth out of the bosom of the invisible 
Father without being separated from Him, and who have come down into the world to be made flesh, and 
to be nailed to a cross, in order that I might save Adam, whom I fashioned,—to my archangelic powers, 
the gatekeepers of paradise, to the officers of my Father: I will and order that he who has been crucified 
along with me should go in, should receive remission of sins through me; and that he, having put on an 
incorruptible body, should go in to paradise, and dwell where no one has ever been able to dwell. 


And, behold, after He had said this, Jesus gave up the ghost, on the day of the preparation, at the ninth 


hour. And there was darkness over all the earth; and from a great earthquake that happened, the 
sanctuary fell down, and the wing of the temple. 


CHAPTER 4 


And I Joseph begged the body of Jesus, and put it in a new tomb, where no one had been put. And of the 


robber on the right the body was not found; but of him on the left, as the form of a dragon, so was his 
body. 


And after I had begged the body of Jesus to bury, the Jews, carried away by hatred and rage, shut me up 
in prison, where evil-doers were kept under restraint. And this happened to me on the evening of the 
Sabbath, whereby our nation transgressed the law. And, behold, that same nation of ours endured fearful 
tribulations on the Sabbath. 


And now, on the evening of the first of the week, at the fifth hour of the night, Jesus comes to me in the 
prison, along with the robber who had been crucified with Him on the right, whom He sent into paradise. 
And there was a great light in the building. And the house was hung up by the four corners, and the place 
was opened, and I came out. Then I first recognised Jesus, and again the robber, bringing a letter to Jesus. 
And as we were going into Galilee, there shone a great light, which the creation did not produce. And 
there was also with the robber a great fragrance out of paradise. 


And Jesus, having sat down in a certain place, thus read: We, the cherubim and the six-winged, who have 
been ordered by Thy Godhead to watch the garden of paradise, make the following statement through the 
robber who was crucified along with Thee, by Thy arrangement: When we saw the print of the nails of the 
robber crucified along with Thee, and the shining light of the letter of Thy Godhead, the fire indeed was 
extinguished, not being able to bear the splendour of the print; and we crouched down, being in great 
fear. For we heard that the Maker of heaven and earth, and of the whole creation, had come down from on 
high to dwell in the lower parts of the earth, on account of Adam, the first created. And when we beheld 
the undefiled cross shining like lightning from the robber, gleaming with sevenfold the light of the sun, 
trembling fell upon us. We felt a violent shaking of the world below; and with a loud voice, the ministers of 
Hades said, along with us: Holy, holy, holy is He who in the beginning was in the highest. And the powers 
sent up a cry: O Lord, Thou hast been made manifest in heaven and in earth, bringing joy to the world; 
and, a greater gift than this, Thou hast freed Thine own image from death by the invisible purpose of the 
ages. 


CHAPTER 5 


After I had beheld these things, as I was going into Galilee with Jesus and the robber, Jesus was 
transfigured, and was not as formerly, before He was crucified, but was altogether light; and angels 
always ministered to Him, and Jesus spoke with them. And I remained with Him three days. And no one of 
His disciples was with Him, except the robber alone. 


And in the middle of the feast of unleavened bread, His disciple John comes, and we no longer beheld the 
robber as to what took place. And John asked Jesus: Who is this, that Thou hast not made me to be seen by 
him? But Jesus answered him nothing. And falling down before Him, he said: Lord, I know that Thou hast 
loved me from the beginning, and why dost Thou not reveal to me that man? Jesus says to him: Why dost 
thou seek what is hidden? Art thou still without understanding? Dost thou not perceive the fragrance of 
paradise filling the place? Dost thou not know who it is? The robber on the cross has become heir of 
paradise. Amen, amen; I say to thee, that it shall belong to him alone until that the great day shall come. 
And John said: Make me worthy to behold him. 


And while John was yet speaking, the robber suddenly appeared; and John, struck with astonishment, fell 
to the earth. And the robber was not in his first form, as before John came; but he was like a king in great 
power, having on him the cross. And the voice of a great multitude was sent forth: Thou hast come to the 
place prepared for thee in paradise. We have been commanded by Him that has sent thee, to serve thee 
until the great day. And after this voice, both the robber and I Joseph vanished, and I was found in my own 
house; and I no longer saw Jesus. 


And I, having seen these things, have written them down, in order that all may believe in the crucified 
Jesus Christ our Lord, and may no longer obey the law of Moses, but may believe in the signs and wonders 
that have happened through Him, and in order that we who have believed may inherit eternal life, and be 
found in the kingdom of the heavens. For to Him are due glory, strength, praise, and majesty for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


The Avenging of the Saviour 


This version of the legend of Veronica is written in very barbarous Latin, probably of the seventh or eighth 
century. An Anglo-Saxon version, which Tischendorf concludes to be derived from the Latin, was edited 
and translated for the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, by C. W. Goodwin, in 1851. The Anglo-Saxon text is 
from a ms. in the Cambridge Library, one of a number presented to the Cathedral of Exeter by Bishop 
Leofric in the beginning of the eleventh century. 


The reader will observe that there are in this document two distinct legends, somewhat clumsily joined 
together—that of Nathan’s embassy, and that of Veronica. 


Here Beginneth the Avenging of the Saviour. 


In the days of the Emperor Tiberius Caesar, when Herod was tetrarch, Christ was delivered under Pontius 
Pilate by the Jews, and revealed by Tiberius. 


In those days Titus was a prince under Tiberius in the region of Equitania, in a city of Libia which is called 
Burgidalla. And Titus had a sore in his right nostril, on account of a cancer, and he had his face torn even 
to the eye. There went forth a certain man from Judaea, by name Nathan the son of Nahum; for he was an 
Ishmaelite who went from land to land, and from sea to sea, and in all the ends of the earth. Now Nathan 
was sent from Judaea to the Emperor Tiberius, to carry their treaty to the city of Rome. And Tiberius was 
ill, and full of ulcers and fevers, and had nine kinds of leprosy. And Nathan wished to go to the city of 
Rome. But the north wind blew and hindered his sailing, and carried him down to the harbour of a city of 
Libia. Now Titus, seeing the ship coming, knew that it was from Judaea; and they all wondered, and said 
that they had never seen any vessel so coming from that quarter. And Titus ordered the captain to come to 
him, and asked him who he was. And he said: I am Nathan the son of Nahum, of the race of the 
Ishmaelites, and I am a subject of Pontius Pilate in Judaea. And I have been sent to go to Tiberius the 
Roman emperor, to carry a treaty from Judaea. And a strong wind came down upon the sea, and has 
brought me to a country that I do not know. 


And Titus says: If thou couldst at any time find anything either of cosmetics or herbs which could cure the 
wound that I have in my face, as thou seest, so that I should become whole, and regain my former health, 
I should bestow upon thee many good things. And Nathan said to him: I do not know, nor have I ever 
known, of such things as thou speakest to me about. But for all that, if thou hadst been some time ago in 
Jerusalem, there thou wouldst have found a choice prophet, whose name was Emanuel, for He will save 
His people from their sins. And He, as His first miracle in Cana of Galilee, made wine from water; and by 
His word He cleansed lepers, He enlightened the eyes of one born blind, He healed paralytics, He made 
demons flee, He raised up three dead; a woman caught in adultery, and condemned by the Jews to be 
stoned, He set free; and another woman, named Veronica, who suffered twelve years from an issue of 
blood, and came up to Him behind, and touched the fringe of His garment, He healed; and with five loaves 
and two fishes He satisfied five thousand men, to say nothing of little ones and women, and there 
remained of the fragments twelve baskets. All these things, and many others, were accomplished before 
His passion. After His resurrection we saw Him in the flesh as He had been before. And Titus said to Him: 
How did he rise again from the dead, seeing that he was dead? And Nathan answered and said: He was 
manifestly dead, and hung up on the cross, and again taken down from the cross, and for three days He 
lay in the tomb: thereafter He rose again from the dead, and went down to Hades, and freed the 
patriarchs and the prophets, and the whole human race; thereafter He appeared to His disciples, and ate 
with them; thereafter they saw Him going up into heaven. And so it is the truth, all this that I tell you. For 
I saw it with my own eyes, and all the house of Israel. And Titus said in his own words: Woe to thee, O 
Emperor Tiberius, full of ulcers, and enveloped in leprosy, because such a scandal has been committed in 
thy kingdom; because thou hast made such laws in Judaea, in the land of the birth of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and they have seized the King, and put to death the Ruler of the peoples; and they have not made 
Him come to us to cure thee of thy leprosy, and cleanse me from mine infirmity: on which account, if they 
had been before my face, with my own hands I should have slain the carcases of those Jews, and hung 
them up on the cruel tree, because they have destroyed my Lord, and mine eyes have not been worthy to 
see His face. And when he had thus spoken, immediately the wound fell from the face of Titus, and his 
flesh and his face were restored to health. And all the sick who were in the same place were made whole 
in that hour. And Titus cried out, and all the rest with him, in a loud voice, saying: My King and my God, 
because I have never seen Thee, and Thou hast made me whole, bid me go with the ship over the waters 
to the land of Thy birth, to take vengeance on Thine enemies; and help me, O Lord, that I may be able to 
destroy them, and avenge Thy death: do Thou, Lord, deliver them into my hand. And having thus spoken, 
he ordered that he should be baptized. And he called Nathan to him, and said to him: How hast thou seen 
those baptized who believe in Christ? Come to me, and baptize me in the name of the Father, and of the 


Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. For I also firmly believe in the Lord Jesus Christ with all my heart, and 
with all my soul; because nowhere in the whole world is there another who has created me, and made me 
whole from my wounds. 


And having thus spoken, he sent messengers to Vespasian to come with all haste with his bravest men, so 
prepared as if for war. 


Then Vespasian brought with him five thousand armed men, and they went to meet Titus. And when they 
had come to the city of Libia, he said to Titus: Why is it that thou hast made me come hither? And he said: 
Know that Jesus has come into this world, and has been born in Judaea, in a place which is called 
Bethlehem, and has been given up by the Jews, and scourged, and crucified on Mount Calvary, and has 
risen again from the dead on the third day. And His disciples have seen Him in the same flesh in which he 
was born, and He has shown Himself to His disciples, and they have believed in Him. And we indeed wish 
to become His disciples. Now, let us go and destroy His enemies from the earth, that they may now know 
that there is none like the Lord our God on the face of the earth. 


With this design, then, they went forth from the city of Libia which is called Burgidalla, and went on board 
a ship, and proceeded to Jerusalem, and surrounded the kingdom of the Jews, and began to send them to 
destruction. And when the kings of the Jews heard of their doings, and the wasting of their land, fear 
came upon them, and they were in great perplexity. Then Archelaus was perplexed in his words, and said 
to his son: My son, take my kingdom and judge it; and take counsel with the other kings who are in the 
land of Judah, that you may be able to escape from our enemies. And having thus said, he unsheathed his 
sword and leant upon it; and turned his sword, which was very sharp, and thrust it into his breast, and 
died. And his son allied himself with the other kings who were under him, and they took counsel among 
themselves, and went into Jerusalem with their chief men who were in their counsel, and stood in the 
same place seven years. And Titus and Vespasian took counsel to surround their city. And they did so. And 
the seven years being fulfilled, there was a very sore famine, and for want of bread they began to eat 
earth. Then all the soldiers who were of the four kings took counsel among themselves, and said: Now we 
are sure to die: what will God do to us? or of what good is our life to us, because the Romans have come to 
take our place and nation? It is better for us to kill each other, than that the Romans should say that they 
have slain us, and gained the victory over us. And they drew their swords and smote themselves, and died, 
to the number of twelve thousand men of them. Then there was a great stench in that city from the 
corpses of those dead men. And their kings feared with a very great fear even unto death; and they could 
not bear the stench of them, nor bury them, nor throw them forth out of the city. And they said to each 
other: What shall we do? We indeed gave up Christ to death, and now we given up to death ourselves. Let 
us bow our heads, and give up the keys of the city to the Romans, because God has already given us up to 
death. And immediately they went up upon the walls of the city, and all cried out with a loud voice, saying: 
Titus and Vespasian, take the keys of the city, which have been given to you by Messiah, who is called 
Christ. 


Then they gave themselves up into the hands of Titus and Vespasian, and said: Judge us, seeing that we 
ought to die, because we judged Christ; and he was given up without cause. Titus and Vespasian seized 
them, and some they stoned, and some they hanged on a tree, feet up and head down, and struck them 
through with lances; and others they gave up to be sold, and others they divided among themselves, and 
made four parts of them, just as they had done of the garments of the Lord. And they said: They sold 
Christ for thirty pieces of silver, and we shall sell thirty of them for one denarius. And so they did. And 
having done so, they seized all the lands of Judaea and Jerusalem. 


Then they made a search about the face or portrait of Jesus, how they might find it. And they found a 
woman named Veronica who had it. Then they seized Pilate, and sent him to prison, to be guarded by four 
quaternions of soldiers at the door of the prison. Then they forthwith sent their messengers to Tiberius, 
the emperor of the city of Rome, that he should send Velosianus to them. And he said to him: Take all that 
is necessary for thee in the sea, and go down into Judaea, and seek out one of the disciples of him who is 
called Christ and Lord, that he may come to me, and in the name of his God cure me of the leprosy and 
the infirmities by which I am daily exceedingly burdened, and of my wounds, because I am ill at ease. And 
send upon the kings of the Jews, who are subject to my authority, thy forces and terrible engines, because 
they have put to death Jesus Christ our Lord, and condemn them to death. And if thou shalt there find a 
man as may be able to free me from this infirmity of mine, I will believe in Christ the Son of God, and will 
baptize myself in his name. And Velosianus said: My lord emperor, if I find such a man as may be able to 
help and free us, what reward shall I promise him? Tiberius said to him: The half of my kingdom, without 
fail, to be in his hand. 


Then Velosianus immediately went forth, and went on board the ship, and hoisted the sail in the vessel, 
and went on sailing through the sea. And he sailed a year and seven days, after which he arrived at 
Jerusalem. And immediately he ordered some of the Jews to come to his power, and began carefully to ask 
what had been the acts of Christ. Then Joseph, of the city of Arimathaea, and Nicodemus, came at the 
same time. And Nicodemus said: I saw Him, and I know indeed that He is the Saviour of the world. And 
Joseph said to him: And I took Him down from the cross, and laid Him in a new tomb, which had been cut 
out of the rock. And the Jews kept me shut up on the day of the preparation, at evening; and while I was 


standing in prayer on the Sabbath-day, the house was hung up by the four corners, and I saw the Lord 
Jesus Christ like a gleam of light, and for fear I fell to the ground. And He said to me, Look upon me, for I 
am Jesus, whose body thou buriedst in thy tomb. And I said to Him, Show me the sepulchre where I laid 
Thee. And Jesus, holding my hand in His right hand, led me to the place where I buried Him. 


And there came also the woman named Veronica, and said to him: And I touched in the crowd the fringe 
of His garment, because for twelve years I had suffered from an issue of blood; and He immediately 
healed me. Then Velosianus said to Pilate: Thou, Pilate, impious and cruel, why hast thou slain the Son of 
God? And Pilate answered: His own nation, and the chief priests Annas and Caiaphas, gave him to me. 
Velosianus said: Impious and cruel, thou art worthy of death and cruel punishment. And he sent him back 
to prison. And Velosianus at last sought for the face or the countenance of the Lord. And all who were in 
that same place said: It is the woman called Veronica who has the portrait of the Lord in her house. And 
immediately he ordered her to be brought before his power. And he said to her: Hast thou the portrait of 
the Lord in thy house? But she said, No. Then Velosianus ordered her to be put to the torture, until she 
should give up the portrait of the Lord. And she was forced to say: I have it in clean linen, my lord, and I 
daily adore it. Velosianus said: Show it to me. Then she showed the portrait of the Lord. When Velosianus 
saw it, he prostrated himself on the ground; and with a ready heart and true faith he took hold of it, and 
wrapped it in cloth of gold, and placed it in a casket, and sealed it with his ring. And he swore with an 
oath, and said: As the Lord God liveth, and by the health of Caesar, no man shall any more see it upon the 
face of the earth, until I see the face of my lord Tiberius. And when he had thus spoken, the princes, who 
were the chief men of Judaea, seized Pilate to take him to a seaport. And he took the portrait of the Lord, 
with all His disciples, and all in his pay, and they went on board the ship the same day. Then the woman 
Veronica, for the love of Christ, left all that she possessed, and followed Velosianus. And Velosianus said to 
her: What dost thou wish, woman, or what dost thou seek? And she answered: I am seeking the portrait of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who enlightened me, not for my own merits, but through His own holy affection. 
Give back to me the portrait of my Lord Jesus Christ; for because of this I die with a righteous longing. 
But if thou do not give it back to me, I will not leave it until I see where thou wilt put it, because I, most 
miserable woman that I am, will serve Him all the days of my life; because I believe that He, my 
Redeemer, liveth for everlasting. 


Then Velosianus ordered the woman Veronica to be taken down with him into the ship. And the sails being 
hoisted, they began to go in the vessel in the name of the Lord, and they sailed through the sea. But Titus, 
along with Vespasian, went up into Judaea, avenging all nations upon their land. At the end of a year 
Velosianus came to the city of Rome, brought his vessel into the river which is called Tiberis, or Tiber, and 
entered the city which is called Rome. And he sent his messenger to his lord Tiberius the emperor in the 
Lateran about his prosperous arrival. 


Then Tiberius the emperor, when he heard the message of Velosianus, rejoiced greatly, and ordered him to 
come before his face. And when he had come, he called him, saying: Velosianus, how hast thou come, and 
what hast thou seen in the region of Judaea of Christ the Lord and his disciples? Tell me, I beseech thee, 
that he is going to cure me of mine infirmity, that I may be at once cleansed from that leprosy which I 
have over my body, and I give up my whole kingdom into thy power and his. 


And Velosianus said: My lord emperor, I found thy servants Titus and Vespasian in Judaea fearing the 
Lord, and they were cleansed from all their ulcers and sufferings. And I found that all the kings and rulers 
of Judaea have been hanged by Titus; Annas and Caiaphas have been stoned, Archelaus has killed himself 
with his own lance; and I have sent Pilate to Damascus in bonds, and kept him in prison under safe 
keeping. But I have also found out about Jesus, whom the Jews most wickedly attacked with swords, and 
staves, and weapons; and they crucified him who ought to have freed and enlightened us, and to have 
come to us, and they hanged him on a tree. And Joseph came from Arimathaea, and Nicodemus with him, 
bringing a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about a hundred pounds, to anoint the body of Jesus; and they took 
him down from the cross, and laid him in a new tomb. And on the third day he most assuredly rose again 
from the dead, and showed himself to his disciples in the same flesh in which he had been born. At length, 
after forty days, they saw him going up into heaven. Many, indeed, and other miracles did Jesus before his 
passion and after. First, of water he made wine; he raised the dead, he cleansed lepers, he enlightened the 
blind, he cured paralytics, he put demons to flight; he made the deaf hear, the dumb speak; Lazarus, when 
four days dead, he raised from the tomb; the woman Veronica, who suffered from an issue of blood twelve 
years, and touched the fringe of his garment, he made whole. Then it pleased the Lord in the heavens, 
that the Son of God, who, sent into this world as the first-created, had died upon earth, should send his 
angel; and he commanded Titus and Vespasian, whom I knew in that place where thy throne is. And it 
pleased God Almighty that they went into Judaea and Jerusalem, and seized thy subjects, and put them 
under that sentence, as it were, in the same manner as they did when thy subjects seized Jesus and bound 
him. And Vespasian afterwards said: What shall we do about those who shall remain? Titus answered: 
They hanged our Lord on a green tree, and struck him with a lance; now let us hang them on a dry tree, 
and pierce their bodies through and through with the lance. And they did so. And Vespasian said: What 
about those who are left? Titus answered: They seized the tunic of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of it made 
four parts; now let us seize them, and divide them into four parts,—to thee one, to me one, to thy men 
another, and to my servants the fourth part. And they did so. And Vespasian said: But what shall we do 
about those who are left? Titus answered him: The Jews sold our Lord for thirty pieces of silver: now let us 


sell thirty of them for one piece of silver. And they did so. And they seized Pilate, and gave him up to me, 
and I put him in prison, to be guarded by four quaternions of soldiers in Damascus. Then they made a 
search with great diligence to seek the portrait of the Lord; and they found a woman named Veronica who 
had the portrait of the Lord. Then the Emperor Tiberius said to Velosianus: How hast thou it? And he 
answered: I have it in clean cloth of gold, rolled up in a shawl. And the Emperor Tiberius said: Bring it to 
me, and spread it before my face, that I, falling to the ground and bending my knees, may adore it on the 
ground. Then Velosianus spread out his shawl with the cloth of gold on which the portrait of the Lord had 
been imprinted; and the Emperor Tiberius saw it. And he immediately adored the image of the Lord with a 
pure heart, and his flesh was cleansed as the flesh of a little child. And all the blind, the lepers, the lame, 
the dumb, the deaf, and those possessed by various diseases, who were there present, were healed, and 
cured, and cleansed. And the Emperor Tiberius bowed his head and bent his knees, considering that 
saying: Blessed is the womb which bore Thee, and the breasts which Thou hast sucked; and he groaned to 
the Lord, saying with tears: God of heaven and earth, do not permit me to sin, but confirm my soul and my 
body, and place me in Thy kingdom, because in Thy name do I trust always: free me from all evils, as Thou 
didst free the three children from the furnace of blazing fire. 


Then said the Emperor Tiberius to Velosianus: Velosianus, hast thou seen any of those men who saw 
Christ? Velosianus answered: I have. He said: Didst thou ask how they baptize those who believed in 
Christ? Velosianus said: Here, my Lord, we have one of the disciples of Christ himself. Then he ordered 
Nathan to be summoned to come to him. Nathan therefore came and baptized him in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. Immediately the Emperor Tiberius, made whole from 
all his diseases, ascended upon his throne, and said: Blessed art Thou, O Lord God Almighty, and worthy 
to be praised, who hast freed me from the snare of death, and cleansed me from all mine iniquities; 
because I have greatly sinned before Thee, O Lord my God, and I am not worthy to see Thy face. And then 
the Emperor Tiberius was instructed in all the articles of the faith, fully, and with strong faith. 


May that same God Almighty, who is King of kings and Lord of lords, Himself shield us in His faith, and 
defend us, and deliver us from all danger and evil, and deign to bring us to life everlasting, when this life, 
which is temporary, shall fail; who is blessed for ever and ever. Amen. 


Acts of the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul 


It came to pass, after Paul went out of the island Gaudomeleta, that he came to Italy; and it was heard of 
by the Jews who were in Rome, the elder of the cities, that Paul demanded to come to Caesar. Having 
fallen, therefore, into great grief and much despondency, they said among themselves: It does not please 
him that he alone has afflicted all our brethren and parents in Judaea and Samaria, and in all Palestine; 
and he has not been pleased with these, but, behold, he comes here also, having through imposition asked 
Caesar to destroy us. 


Having therefore made an assembly against Paul, and having considered many proposals, it seemed good 
to them to go to Nero the emperor, to ask him not to allow Paul to come to Rome. Having therefore got in 
readiness not a few presents, and having carried them with them, with supplication they came before him, 
saying: We beseech thee, O good emperor, send orders into all the governments of your worship, to the 
effect that Paul is not to come near these parts; because this Paul, having afflicted all the nation of our 
fathers, has been seeking to come hither to destroy us also. And the affliction, O most worshipful emperor, 
which we have from Peter is enough for us. 


And the Emperor Nero, having heard these things, answered them: It is according to your wish. And we 
write to all our governments that he shall not on any account come to anchor in the parts of Italy. And 
they also informed Simon the magian, having sent for him, that, as has been said, he should not come into 
the parts of Italy. 


And while they were thus doing, some of those that had repented out of the nations, and that had been 
baptized at the preaching of Peter, sent elders to Paul with a letter to the following effect: Paul, dear 
servant of our Lord Jesus Christ, and brother of Peter, the first of the apostles, we have heard from the 
rabbis of the Jews that are in this Rome, the greatest of the cities, that they have asked Caesar to send 
into all his governments, in order that, wherever thou mayst be found, thou mayst be put to death. But we 
have believed, and do believe, that as God does not separate the two great lights which He has made, so 
He is not to part you from each other, that is, neither Peter from Paul, nor Paul from Peter; but we 
positively believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, into whom we have been baptized, that we have become 
worthy also of your teaching. 


And Paul, having received the two men sent with the letter on the twentieth of the month of May, became 
eager to go, and gave thanks to the Lord and Master Jesus Christ. And having sailed from Gaudomeleta, 
he did not now come through Africa to the parts of Italy, but ran to Sicily, until he came to the city of 
Syracuse with the two men who had been sent from Rome to him. And having sailed thence, he came to 
Rhegium of Calabria, and from Rhegium he crossed to Mesina, and there ordained a bishop, Bacchylus by 
name. And when he came out of Mesina he sailed to Didymus, and remained there one night. And having 
sailed thence, he came to Pontiole on the second day. 


And Dioscorus the shipmaster, who brought him to Syracuse, sympathizing with Paul because he had 
delivered his son from death, having left his own ship in Syracuse, accompanied him to Pontiole. And 
some of Peter’s disciples having been found there, and having received Paul, exhorted him to stay with 
them. And he stayed a week, in hiding, because of the command of Caesar. And all the toparchs were 
watching to seize and kill him. But Dioscorus the shipmaster, being himself also bald, wearing his 
shipmaster’s dress, and speaking boldly, on the first day went out into the city of Pontiole. Thinking 
therefore that he was Paul, they seized him, and beheaded him, and sent his head to Caesar. 


Caesar therefore, having summoned the first men of the Jews, announced to them, saying: Rejoice with 
great joy, for Paul your enemy is dead. And he showed them the head. Having therefore made great 
rejoicing on that day, which was the fourteenth of the month of June, each of the Jews fully believed it. 


And Paul, being in Pontiole, and having heard that Dioscorus had been beheaded, being grieved with 
great grief, gazing into the height of the heaven, said: O Lord Almighty in heaven, who hast appeared to 
me in every place whither I have gone on account of Thine only-begotten Word, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
punish this city, and bring out all who have believed in God and followed His word. He said to them 
therefore: Follow me: And going forth from Pontiole with those who had believed in the word of God, they 
came to a place called Baias; and looking up with their eyes, they all see that city called Pontiole sunk into 
the sea-shore about one fathom; and there it is until this day, for a remembrance, under the sea. 


And having gone forth from Baias, they went to Gaitas, and there he taught the word of God. And he 
stayed there three days in the house of Erasmus, whom Peter sent from Rome to teach the Gospel of God. 
And having come forth from Gaitas, he came to the castle called Taracinas, and stayed there seven days in 
the house of Caesarius the deacon, whom Peter had ordained by the laying on of hands. And sailing 


thence, he came by the river to a place called Tribus Tabernes. 


And those who had been saved out of the city of Pontiole that had been swallowed up, reported to Caesar 
in Rome that Pontiole had been swallowed up, with all its multitude. And the emperor, being in great grief 
on account of the city, having summoned the chief of the Jews, said to them: Behold, on account of what I 
heard from you, I have caused Paul to be beheaded, and on account of this the city has been swallowed 
up. And the chief of the Jews said to Caesar: Most worshipful emperor, did we not say to thee that he 
troubled all the country of the East, and perverted our fathers? It is better therefore, most worshipful 
emperor, that one city be destroyed, and not the seat of thine empire; for this had Rome to suffer. And the 
emperor, having heard their words, was appeased. 


And Paul stayed in Tribus Tabernes four days. And departing thence, he came to Appii Forum, which is 
called Vicusarape; and having slept there that night, he saw one sitting on a golden chair, and a multitude 
of blacks standing beside him, saying: I have to-day made a son murder his father. Another said: And I 
have made a house fall, and kill parents with children. And they reported to him many evil deeds—some of 
one kind, some of another. And another coming, reported to him: I have managed that the bishop 
Juvenalius, whom Peter ordained, should sleep with the abbess Juliana. And having heard all these things 
when sleeping in that Appii Forum, near Vicusarape, straightway and immediately he sent to Rome one of 
those who had followed him from Pontiole to the bishop Juvenalius, telling him this same thing which had 
just been done. And on the following day, Juvenalius, running, threw himself at the feet of Peter, weeping 
and lamenting, and saying what had just befallen; and he recounted to him the matter, and said: I believe 
that this is the light which thou wast awaiting. And Peter said to him: How is it possible that it is he when 
he is dead? And Juvenalius the bishop took to Peter him that had been sent by Paul, and he reported to 
him that he was alive, and on his way, and that he was at Appii Forum. And Peter thanked and glorified 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Then having summoned his disciples that believed, he sent them to Paul as far as Tribus Tabernes. And 
the distance from Rome to Tribus Tabernes is thirty-eight miles. And Paul seeing them, having given 
thanks to our Lord Jesus Christ, took courage; and departing thence, they slept in the city called Aricia. 


And a report went about in the city of Rome that Paul the brother of Peter was coming. And those that 
believed in God rejoiced with great joy. And there was great consternation among the Jews; and having 
gone to Simon the magian, they entreated him, saying: Report to the emperor that Paul is not dead, but 
that he is alive, and has come. And Simon said to the Jews: What head is it, then, which came to Caesar 
from Pontiole? Was it not bald also? 


And Paul having come to Rome, great fear fell upon the Jews. They came together therefore to him, and 
exhorted him, saying: Vindicate the faith in which thou wast born; for it is not right that thou, being a 
Hebrew, and of the Hebrews, shouldst call thyself teacher of Gentiles, and vindicator of the 
uncircumcised; and, being thyself circumcised, that thou shouldst bring to nought the faith of the 
circumcision. And when thou seest Peter, contend against his teaching, because he has destroyed all the 
bulwarks of our law; for he has prevented the keeping of Sabbaths and new moons, and the holidays 
appointed by the law. And Paul, answering, said to them: That I am a true Jew, by this you can prove; 
because also you have been able to keep the Sabbath, and to observe the true circumcision; for assuredly 
on the day of the Sabbath God rested from all His works. We have fathers, and patriarchs, and the law. 
What, then, does Peter preach in the kingdom of the Gentiles? But if he shall wish to bring in any new 
teaching, without any tumult, and envy, and trouble, send him word, that we may see, and in your 
presence I shall convict him. But if his teaching be true, supported by the book and testimony of the 
Hebrews, it becomes all of us to submit to him. 


Paul saying these and such like things, the Jews went and said to Peter: Paul of the Hebrews has come, 
and entreats thee to come to him, since those who have brought him say that he cannot meet whomsoever 
he may wish until he appear before Caesar. And Peter having heard, rejoiced with great joy; and rising up, 
immediately went to him. And seeing each other, they wept for joy; and long embracing each other, they 
bedewed each other with tears. 


And when Paul had related to Peter the substance of all his doings, and how, through the disasters of the 
ship, he had come, Peter also told him what he had suffered from Simon the magian, and all his plots. And 
having told these things, he went away towards evening. 


And in the morning of the following day, at dawn, behold, Peter coming, finds a multitude of the Jews 
before Paul’s door. And there was a great uproar between the Christian Jews and the Gentiles. For, on the 
one hand, the Jews said: We are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, the friends of Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, and all the prophets, with whom God spake, to whom He showed His own mysteries and His great 
wonders. But you of the Gentiles are no great thing in your lineage; if otherwise, you have become 
polluted and abominable by idols and graven images. 


While the Jews were saying such things, and such-like, those of the Gentiles answered, saying: We, when 
we heard the truth, straightway followed it, having abandoned our errors. But you, both knowing the 
mighty deeds of your fathers, and seeing the signs of the prophets, and having received the law, and gone 


through the sea with dry feet, and seen your enemies sunk in its depths, and the pillar of fire by night and 
of cloud by day shining upon you, and manna having been given to you out of heaven, and water flowing 
to you out of a rock,—after all these things you fashioned to yourselves the idol of a calf, and worshipped 
the graven image. But we, having seen none of the signs, believe to be a Saviour the God whom you have 
forsaken in unbelief. 


While they were contending in these and such-like words, the Apostle Paul said that they ought not to 
make such attacks upon each other, but that they should rather give heed to this, that God had fulfilled 
His promises which He swore to Abraham our father, that in his seed he should inherit all the nations. For 
there is no respect of persons with God. As many as have sinned in law shall be judged according to law, 
and as many as have sinned without law shall perish without law. But we, brethren, ought to thank God 
that, according to His mercy, He has chosen us to be a holy people to Himself: so that in this we ought to 
boast, whether Jews or Greeks; for you are all one in the belief of His name. 


And Paul having thus spoken, both the Jews and they of the Gentiles were appeased. But the rulers of the 
Jews assailed Peter. And Peter, when they accused him of having renounced their synagogues, said: Hear, 
brethren, the holy Spirit about the patriarch David, promising, Of the fruit of thy womb shall He set upon 
thy throne. Him therefore to whom the Father said, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee, the 
chief priests through envy crucified; but that He might accomplish the salvation of the world, it was 
allowed that He should suffer all these things. Just as, therefore, from the side of Adam Eve was created, 
so also from the side of Christ was created the Church, which has no spot nor blemish. In Him, therefore, 
God has opened an entrance to all the sons of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in order that they may be in 
the faith of profession towards Him, and have life and salvation in His name. Turn, therefore, and enter 
into the joy of your father Abraham, because God hath fulfilled what He promised to him. Whence also the 
prophet says, The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent: Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of 
Melchizedec. For a priest He became upon the cross, when He offered the whole burnt-offering of His 
own body and blood as a sacrifice for all the world. 


And Peter saying this and such-like, the most part of the people believed. And it happened also that Nero’s 
wife Libia, and the yoke-fellow of Agrippa the prefect, Agrippina by name, thus believed, so that also they 
went away from beside their own husbands. And on account of the teaching of Paul, many, despising 
military life, clung to God; so that even from the emperor’s bed-chamber some came to him, and having 
become Christians, were no longer willing to return to the army or the palace. 


When, consequently, the people were making a seditious murmuring, Simon, moved with zeal, rouses 
himself, and began to say many evil things about Peter, saying that he was a wizard and a cheat. And they 
believed him, wondering at his miracles; for he made a brazen serpent move itself, and stone statues to 
laugh and move themselves, and himself to run and suddenly to be raised into the air. But as a set-off to 
these, Peter healed the sick by a word, by praying made the blind to see, put demons to flight by a 
command; sometimes he even raised the dead. And he said to the people that they should not only flee 
from Simon’s deceit, but also that they should expose him, that they might not seem to be slaves to the 
devil. 


And thus it happened that all pious men abhorred Simon the magian, and proclaimed him impious. But 
those who adhered to Simon strongly affirmed Peter to be a magian, bearing false witness as many of 
them as were with Simon the magian; so that the matter came even to the ears of Nero the Caesar, and he 
gave order to bring Simon the magian before him. And he, coming in, stood before him, and began 
suddenly to assume different forms, so that on a sudden he became a child, and after a little an old man, 
and at other times a young man; for he changed himself both in face and stature into different forms, and 
was in a frenzy, having the devil as his servant. And Nero beholding this, supposed him to be truly the son 
of God; but the Apostle Peter showed him to be both a liar and a wizard, base and impious and apostate, 
and in all things opposed to the truth of God, and that nothing yet remained except that his wickedness, 
being made apparent by the command of God, might be made manifest to them all. 


Then Simon, having gone in to Nero, said: Hear, O good emperor: I am the son of God come down from 
heaven. Until now I have endured Peter only calling himself an apostle; but now he has doubled the evil: 
for Paul also himself teaches the same things, and having his mind turned against me, is said to preach 
along with him; in reference to whom, if thou shalt not contrive their destruction, it is very plain that thy 
kingdom cannot stand. 


Then Nero, filled with concern, ordered to bring them speedily before him. And on the following day 
Simon the magian, and Peter and Paul the apostles of Christ, having come in to Nero, Simon said: These 
are the disciples of the Nazarene, and it is not at all well that they should be of the people of the Jews, 
Nero said: What is a Nazarene? Simon said: There is a city of Judah which has always been opposed to us, 
called Nazareth, and to it the teacher of these men belonged. Nero said: God commands us to love every 
man; why, then, dost thou persecute them? Simon said: This is a race of men who have turned aside all 
Judaea from believing in me. Nero said to Peter: Why are you thus unbelieving, according to your race? 
Then Peter said to Simon: Thou hast been able to impose upon all, but upon me never; and those who have 
been deceived, God has through me recalled from their error. And since thou hast learned by experience 
that thou canst not get the better of me, I wonder with what face thou boastest thyself before the 


emperor, and supposest that through thy magic art thou shalt overcome the disciples of Christ. Nero said: 
Who is Christ? Peter said: He is what this Simon the magian affirms himself to be; but this is a most 
wicked man, and his works are of the devil. But if thou wishest to know, O good emperor, the things that 
have been done in Judaea about Christ, take the writings of Pontius Pilate sent to Claudius, and thus thou 
wilt know all. And Nero ordered them to be brought, and to be read in their presence; and they were to 
the following effect:— 


Pontius Pilate to Claudius, greeting. There has lately happened an event which I myself was concerned in. 
For the Jews through envy have inflicted on themselves, and those coming after them, dreadful 
judgments. Their fathers had promises that their God would send them his holy one from heaven, who 
according to reason should be called their king, and he had promised to send him to the earth by means of 
a virgin. He, then, when I was procurator, came into Judaea. And they saw him enlightening the blind, 
cleansing lepers, healing paralytics, expelling demons from men, raising the dead, subduing the winds, 
walking upon the waves of the sea, and doing many other wonders, and all the people of the Jews calling 
him Son of God. Then the chief priests, moved with envy against him, seized him, and delivered him to 
me; and telling one lie after another, they said that he was a wizard, and did contrary to their law. And I, 
having believed that these things were so, gave him up, after scourging him, to their will; and they 
crucified him, and after he was buried set guards over him. But he, while my soldiers were guarding him, 
rose on the third day. And to such a degree was the wickedness of the Jews inflamed against him, that 
they gave money to the soldiers, saying, Say his disciples have stolen his body. But they, having taken the 
money, were not able to keep silence as to what had happened; for they have testified that they have seen 
him (after he was) risen, and that they have received money from the Jews. These things, therefore, have I 
reported, that no one should falsely speak otherwise, and that thou shouldest not suppose that the 
falsehoods of the Jews are to be believed. 


And the letter having been read, Nero said: Tell me, Peter, were all these things thus done by him? Peter 
said: They were, with your permission, O good emperor. For this Simon is full of lies and deceit, even if it 
should seem that he is what he is not—a god. And in Christ there is all excellent victory through God and 
through man, which that incomprehensible glory assumed which through man deigned to come to the 
assistance of men. But in this Simon there are two essences, of man and of devil, who through man 
endeavours to ensnare men. 


Simon said: I wonder, O good emperor, that you reckon this man of any consequence—a man uneducated, 
a fisherman of the poorest, and endowed with power neither in word nor by rank. But, that I may not long 
endure him as an enemy, | shall forthwith order my angels to come and avenge me upon him. Peter said: I 
am not afraid of thy angels; but they shall be much more afraid of me in the power and trust of my Lord 
Jesus Christ, whom thou falsely declarest thyself to be. 


Nero said: Art thou not afraid, Peter, of Simon, who confirms his godhead by deeds? Peter said: Godhead 
is in Him who searcheth the hidden things of the heart. Now then, tell me what I am thinking about, or 
what I am doing. I disclose to thy servants who are here what my thought is, before he tells lies about it, 
in order that he may not dare to lie as to what I am thinking about. Nero said: Come hither, and tell me 
what thou art thinking about. Peter said: Order a barley loaf to be brought, and to be given to me secretly. 
And when he ordered it to be brought, and secretly given to Peter, Peter said: Now tell us, Simon, what 
has been thought about, or what said, or what done. 


Nero said: Do you mean me to believe that Simon does not know these things, who both raised a dead 
man, and presented himself on the third day after he had been beheaded, and who has done whatever he 
said he would do? Peter said: But he did not do it before me. Nero said: But he did all these before me. For 
assuredly he ordered angels to come to him, and they came. Peter said: If he has done what is very great, 
why does he not do what is very small? Let him tell what I had in my mind, and what I have done. Nero 
said: Between you, I do not know myself. Simon said: Let Peter say what I am thinking of, or what I am 
doing. Peter said: What Simon has in his mind I shall show that I know, by my doing what he is thinking 
about. Simon said: Know this, O emperor, that no one knows the thoughts of men, but God alone. Is not, 
therefore, Peter lying? Peter said: Do thou, then, who sayest that thou art the Son of God, tell what I have 
in my mind; disclose, if thou canst, what I have just done in secret. For Peter, having blessed the barley 
loaf which he had received, and hawing broken it with his right hand and his left, had heaped it up in his 
sleeves. Then Simon, enraged that he was not able to tell the secret of the apostle, cried out, saying: Let 
great dogs come forth, and eat him up before Caesar. And suddenly there appeared great dogs, and 
rushed at Peter. But Peter, stretching forth his hands to pray, showed to the dogs the loaf which he had 
blessed; which the dogs seeing, no longer appeared. Then Peter said to Nero: Behold, I have shown thee 
that I knew what Simon was thinking of, not by words, but by deeds; for he, having promised that he 
would bring angels against me, has brought dogs, in order that he might show that he had not god-like 
but dog-like angels. 


Then Nero said to Simon: What is it, Simon? I think we have got the worst of it. Simon said: This man, 
both in Judaea and in all Palestine and Caesarea, has done the same to me; and from very often striving 
with me, he has learned that this is adverse to them. This, then, he has learned how to escape from me; 
for the thoughts of men no one knows but God alone. And Peter said to Simon: Certainly thou feignest 


thyself to be a god; why, then, dost thou not reveal the thoughts of every man? 


Then Nero, turning to Paul, said: Why dost thou say nothing, Paul? Paul answered and said: Know this, O 
emperor, that if thou permittest this magician to do such things, it will bring an access of the greatest 
mischief to thy country, and will bring down thine empire from its position. Nero said to Simon: What 
sayest thou? Simon said: If I do not manifestly hold myself out to be a god, no one will bestow upon me 
due reverence. Nero said: And now, why dost thou delay, and not show thyself to be a god, in order that 
these men may be punished? Simon said: Give orders to build for me a lofty tower of wood, and I, going 
up upon it, will call my angels, and order them to take me, in the sight of all, to my father in heaven; and 
these men, not being able to do this, are put to shame as uneducated men. And Nero said to Peter: Hast 
thou heard, Peter, what has been said by Simon? From this will appear how much power either he or thy 
god has. Peter said: O most mighty emperor, if thou wert willing, thou mightst perceive that he is full of 
demons. Nero said: Why do you make to me roundabouts of circumlocutions? To-morrow will prove you. 


Simon said: Dost thou believe, O good emperor, that I who was dead, and rose again, am a magician? For 
it had been brought about by his own cleverness that the unbelieving Simon had said to Nero: Order me 
to be beheaded in a dark place, and there to be left slain; and if I do not rise on the third day, know that I 
am a magician; but if I rise again, know that I am the Son of God. 


And Nero having ordered this, in the dark, by his magic art he managed that a ram should be beheaded. 
And for so long did the ram appear to be Simon until he was beheaded. And when he had been beheaded 
in the dark, he that had beheaded him, taking the head, found it to be that of a ram; but he would not say 
anything to the emperor, lest he should scourge him, having ordered this to be done in secret. Thereafter, 
accordingly. Simon said that he had risen on the third day, because he took away the head of the ram and 
the limbs—but the blood had been there congealed—and on the third day he showed himself to Nero, and 
said: Cause to be wiped away my blood that has been poured out; for, behold, having been beheaded, as I 
promised, I have risen again on the third day. 


And when Nero said, To-morrow will prove you, turning to Paul, he says: Thou Paul, why dost thou say 
nothing? Either who taught thee, or whom thou hast for a master, or how thou hast taught in the cities, or 
what things have happened through thy teaching? For I think that thou hast not any wisdom, and art not 
able to accomplish any work of power. Paul answered: Dost thou suppose that I ought to speak against a 
desperate man, a magician, who has given his soul up to death, whose destruction and perdition will come 
speedily? For he ought to speak who pretends to be what he is not, and deceives men by magic art. If thou 
consentest to hear his words, and to shield him, thou shalt destroy thy soul and thy kingdom, for he is a 
most base man. And as the Egyptians Jannes and Jambres led Pharaoh and his army astray until they were 
swallowed up in the sea, so also he, through the instruction of his father the devil, persuades men to do 
many evils to themselves, and thus deceives many of the innocent, to the peril of thy kingdom. But as for 
the word of the devil, which I see has been poured out through this man, with groanings of my heart I am 
dealing with the Holy Spirit, that it may be clearly shown what it is; for as far as he seems to raise himself 
towards heaven, so far will he be sunk down into the depth of Hades, where there is weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. But about the teaching of my Master, of which thou didst ask me, none attain it except 
the pure, who allow faith to come into their heart. For as many things as belong to peace and love, these 
have I taught. Round about from Jerusalem, and as far as Illyricum, I have fulfilled the word of peace. For 
I have taught that in honour they should prefer one another; I have taught those that are eminent and rich 
not to be lifted up, and hope in uncertainty of riches, but to place their hope in God; I have taught those in 
a middle station to be content with food and covering; I have taught the poor to rejoice in their own 
poverty; I have taught fathers to teach their children instruction in the fear of the Lord, children to obey 
their parents in wholesome admonition; I have taught wives to love their own husbands, and to fear them 
as masters, and husbands to observe fidelity to their wives; I have taught masters to treat their slaves 
with clemency, and slaves to serve their own masters faithfully; I have taught the churches of the 
believers to reverence one almighty, invisible, and incomprehensible God. And this teaching has been 
given me, not from men, nor through men, but through Jesus Christ, who spoke to me out of heaven, who 
also has sent me to preach, saying to me, Go forth, for I will be with thee; and all things, as many as thou 
shalt say or do, I shall make just. 


Nero said: What sayest thou, Peter? He answered and said: All that Paul has said is true. For when he was 
a persecutor of the faith of Christ, a voice called him out of heaven, and taught him the truth; for he was 
not an adversary of our faith from hatred, but from ignorance. For there were before us false Christs, like 
Simon, false apostles, and false prophets, who, contrary to the sacred writings, set themselves to make 
void the truth; and against these it was necessary to have in readiness this man, who from his youth up 
set himself to no other thing than to search out the mysteries of the divine law, by which he might become 
a vindicator of truth and a persecutor of falsehood. Since, then, his persecution was not on account of 
hatred, but on account of the vindication of the law, the very truth out of heaven held intercourse with 
him, saying, I am the truth which you persecutest; cease persecuting me. When, therefore, he knew that 
this was so, leaving off that which he was vindicating, he began to vindicate this way of Christ which he 
was persecuting. 


Simon said: O good emperor, take notice that these two have conspired against me; for I am the truth, and 


they purpose evil against me. Peter said: There is no truth in thee; but all thou sayest is false. 


Nero said: Paul, what sayest thou? Paul said: Those things which thou hast heard from Peter, believe to 
have been spoken by me also; for we purpose the same thing, for we have the same Lord Jesus the Christ. 
Simon said: Dost thou expect me, O good emperor, to hold an argument with these men, who have come 
to an agreement against me? And having turned to the apostles of Christ, he said: Listen, Peter and Paul: 
if I can do nothing for you here, we are going to the place where I must judge you. Paul said: O good 
emperor, see what threats he holds out against us. Peter said: Why was it necessary to keep from laughing 
outright at a foolish man, made the sport of demons, so as to suppose that he cannot be made manifest? 


Simon said: I spare you until I shall receive my power. Paul said: See if you will go out hence safe. Peter 
said: If thou do not see, Simon, the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, thou wilt not believe thyself not to be 
Christ. Simon said: Most sacred emperor, do not believe them, for they are circumcised knaves. Paul said: 
Before we knew the truth, we had the circumcision of the flesh; but when the truth appeared, in the 
circumcision of the heart we both are circumcised, and circumcise. Peter said: If circumcision be a 
disgrace, why hast thou been circumcised, Simon? 


Nero said: Has, then, Simon also been circumcised? Peter said: For not otherwise could he have deceived 
souls, unless he feigned himself to be a Jew, and made a show of teaching the law of God. Nero said: 
Simon, thou, as I see, being carried away with envy, persecutest these men. For, as it seems, there is great 
hatred between thee and their Christ; and I am afraid that thou wilt be worsted by them, and involved in 
great evils. Simon said: Thou art led astray, O emperor. Nero said: How am I led astray? What I see in 
thee, I say. I see that thou art manifestly an enemy of Peter and Paul and their master. 


Simon said: Christ was not Paul’s master. Paul said: Yes; through revelation He taught me also. But tell me 
what I asked thee—Why wast thou circumcised? Simon said: Why have you asked me this? Paul said: We 
have a reason for asking you this. Nero said: Why art thou afraid to answer them? Simon said: Listen, O 
emperor. At that time circumcision was enjoined by God when I received it. For this reason was I 
circumcised. 


Paul said: Hearest thou, O good emperor, what has been said by Simon? If, therefore, circumcision be a 
good thing, why hast thou, Simon, given up those who have been circumcised, and forced them, after 
being condemned, to be put to death? Nero said: Neither about you do I perceive anything good. Peter 
and Paul said: Whether this thought about us be good or evil has no reference to the matter; but to us it 
was necessary that what our Master promised should come to pass. Nero said: If I should not be willing? 
Peter said: Not as thou willest, but as He promised to us. 


Simon said: O good emperor, these men have reckoned upon thy clemency, and have bound thee. Nero 
said: But neither hast thou yet made me sure about thyself. Simon said: Since so many excellent deeds 
and signs have been shown to thee by me, I wonder how thou shouldst be in doubt. Nero said: I neither 
doubt nor favour any of you; but answer me rather what I ask. 


Simon said: Henceforward I answer thee nothing. Nero said: Seeing that thou liest, therefore thou sayest 
this. But if even I can do nothing to thee, God, who can, will do it. Simon said: I no longer answer thee. 
Nero said: Nor do I consider thee to be anything: for, as I perceive, thou art a liar in everything. But why 
do I say so much? The three of you show that your reasoning is uncertain; and thus in all things you have 
made me doubt, so that I find that I can give credit to none of you. 


Peter said: We preach one God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that has made the heaven and the 
earth and the sea, and all that therein is, who is the true King; and of His kingdom there shall be no end. 
Nero said: What king is lord? Paul said: The Saviour of all the nations. Simon said: I am he whom you 
speak of. Peter and Paul said: May it never be well with thee, Simon, magician, and full of bitterness. 


Simon said: Listen, O Caesar Nero, that thou mayst know that these men are liars, and that I have been 
sent from the heavens: to-morrow I go up into the heavens, that I may make those who believe in me 
blessed, and show my wrath upon those who have denied me. Peter and Paul said: Us long ago God called 
to His own glory; but thou, called by the devil, hastenest to punishment. Simon said: Caesar Nero, listen 
to me. Separate these madmen from thee, in order that when I go into heaven to my father, I may be very 
merciful to thee. Nero said: And whence shall we prove this, that thou goest away into heaven? Simon 
said: Order a lofty tower to be made of wood, and of great beams, that I may go up upon it, and that my 
angels may find me in the air; for they cannot come to me upon earth among the sinners. Nero said: I will 
see whether thou wilt fulfil what thou sayest. 


Then Nero ordered a lofty tower to be made in the Campus Martius, and all the people and the dignities 
to be present at the spectacle. And on the following day, all the multitude having come together, Nero 
ordered Peter and Paul to be present, to whom also he said: Now the truth has to be made manifest. Peter 
and Paul said: We do not expose him, but our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, whom he has falsely 
declared himself to be. 


And Paul, having turned to Peter, said: It is my part to bend the knee, and to pray to God; and thine to 


produce the effect, if thou shouldst see him attempting anything, because thou wast first taken in hand by 
the Lord. And Paul, bending his knees, prayed. And Peter, looking stedfastly upon Simon, said: Accomplish 
what thou hast begun; for both thy exposure and our call is at hand: for I see my Christ calling both me 
and Paul. Nero said: And where will you go to against my will? Peter said: Whithersoever our Lord has 
called us. Nero said: And who is your lord? Peter said: Jesus the Christ, whom I see calling us to Himself. 
Nero said: Do you also then intend to go away to heaven? Peter said: If it shall seem good to Him that 
calls us. Simon said: In order that thou mayst know, O emperor, that these are deceivers, as soon as ever I 
ascend into heaven, I will send my angels to thee, and will make thee come to me. Nero said: Do at once 
what thou sayest. 


Then Simon went up upon the tower in the face of all, and, crowned with laurels, he stretched forth his 
hands, and began to fly. And when Nero saw him flying, he said to Peter: This Simon is true; but thou and 
Paul are deceivers. To whom Peter said: Immediately shalt thou know that we are true disciples of Christ; 
but that he is not Christ, but a magician, and a malefactor. Nero said: Do you still persist? Behold, you see 
him going up into heaven. Then Peter, looking stedfastly upon Paul, said: Paul, look up and see. And Paul, 
having looked up, full of tears, and seeing Simon flying, said: Peter, why art thou idle? finish what thou 
hast begun; for already our Lord Jesus Christ is calling us. And Nero hearing them, smiled a little, and 
said: These men see themselves worsted already, and are gone mad. Peter said: Now thou shalt know that 
we are not mad. Paul said to Peter: Do at once what thou doest. 


And Peter, looking stedfastly against Simon, said: I adjure you, ye angels of Satan, who are carrying him 
into the air, to deceive the hearts of the unbelievers, by the God that created all things, and by Jesus 
Christ, whom on the third day He raised from the dead, no longer from this hour to keep him up, but to let 
him go. And immediately, being let go, he fell into a place called Sacra Via, that is, Holy Way, and was 
divided into four parts, having perished by an evil fate. 


Then Nero ordered Peter and Paul to be put in irons, and the body of Simon to be carefully kept three 
days, thinking that he would rise on the third day. To whom Peter said: He will no longer rise, since he is 
truly dead, being condemned to everlasting punishment. And Nero said to him: Who commanded thee to 
do such a dreadful deed? Peter said: His reflections and blasphemy against my Lord Jesus Christ have 
brought him into this gulf of destruction. Nero said: I will destroy you by an evil taking off. Peter said: This 
is not in thy power, even if it should seem good to thee to destroy us; but it is necessary that what our 
Master promised to us should be fulfilled. 


Then Nero, having summoned Agrippa the propraetor, said to him: It is necessary that men introducing 
mischievous religious observances should die. Wherefore I order them to take iron clubs, and to be killed 
in the sea-fight. Agrippa the propraetor said: Most sacred emperor, what thou hast ordered is not fitting 
for these men, since Paul seems innocent beside Peter. Nero said: By what fate, then, shall they die? 
Agrippa answered and said: As seems to me, it is just that Paul’s head should be cut off, and that Peter 
should be raised on a cross as the cause of the murder. Nero said: Thou hast most excellently judged. 


Then both Peter and Paul were led away from the presence of Nero. And Paul was beheaded on the 
Ostesian road. 


And Peter, having come to the cross, said: Since my Lord Jesus Christ, who came down from the heaven 
upon the earth, was raised upon the cross upright, and He has deigned to call to heaven me, who am of 
the earth, my cross ought to be fixed head down most, so as to direct my feet towards heaven; for Iam not 
worthy to be crucified like my Lord. Then, having reversed the cross, they nailed his feet up. 


And the multitude was assembled reviling Caesar, and wishing to kill him. But Peter restrained them, 
saying: A few days ago, being exhorted by the brethren, I was going away; and my Lord Jesus Christ met 
me, and having adored Him, I said, Lord, whither art Thou going? And He said to me, I am going to Rome 
to be crucified. And I said to Him, Lord, wast Thou not crucified once for all? And the Lord answering, 
said, I saw thee fleeing from death, and I wish to be crucified instead of thee. And I said, Lord, I go; I fulfil 
Thy command. And He said to me, Fear not, for I am with thee. On this account, then, children, do not 
hinder my going; for already my feet are going on the road to heaven. Do not grieve, therefore, but rather 
rejoice with me, for to-day I receive the fruit of my labours. And thus speaking, he said: I thank Thee, good 
Shepherd, that the sheep which Thou hast entrusted to me, sympathize with me; I ask, then, that with me 
they may have a part in Thy kingdom. And having thus spoken, he gave up the ghost. 


And immediately there appeared men glorious and strange in appearance; and they said: We are here, on 
account of the holy and chief apostles, from Jerusalem. And they, along with Marcellus, an illustrious man, 
who, having left Simon, had believed in Peter, took up his body secretly, and put it under the terebinth 
near the place for the exhibition of sea-fights in the place called the Vatican. 


And the men who had said that they came from Jerusalem said to the people: Rejoice, and be exceeding 
glad, because you have been deemed worthy to have great champions. And know that Nero himself, after 
these not many days, will be utterly destroyed, and his kingdom shall be given to another. 


And after these things the people revolted against him; and when he knew of it, he fled into desert places, 


and through hunger and cold he gave up the ghost, and his body became food for the wild beasts. 


And some devout men of the regions of the East wished to carry off the relics of the saints, and 
immediately there was a great earthquake in the city; and those that dwelt in the city having become 
aware of it, ran and seized the men, but they fled. But the Romans having taken them, put them in a place 
three miles from the city, and there they were guarded a year and seven months, until they had built the 
place in which they intended to put them. And after these things, all having assembled with glory and 
singing of praise, they put them in the place built for them. 


And the consummation of the holy glorious Apostles Peter and Paul was on the 29th of the month of June— 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, to whom be glory and strength. 


THE STORY OF PERPETUA 


And as Paul was being led away to be beheaded at a place about three miles from the city, he was in irons. 
And there were three soldiers guarding him who were of a great family. And when they had gone out of 
the gate about the length of a bow-shot, there met them a God-fearing woman; and she, seeing Paul 
dragged along in irons, had compassion on him, and wept bitterly. And the name of the woman was called 
Perpetua; and she was one-eyed. And Paul, seeing her weeping, says to her: Give me thy handkerchief, 
and when I turn back I shall give it to thee. And she, having taken the handkerchief, gave it to him 
willingly. And the soldiers laughed, and said to the woman: Why dost thou wish, woman, to lose thy 
handkerchief? Knowest thou not that he is going away to be beheaded? And Perpetua said to them: I 
adjure you by the health of Caesar to bind his eyes with this handkerchief when you cut off his head. 
Which also was done. And they beheaded him at the place called Aquae Salviae, near the pine tree. And as 
God had willed, before the soldiers came back, the handkerchief, having on it drops of blood, was restored 
to the woman. And as she was carrying it, straightway and immediately her eye was opened. 


And the three soldiers who had cut off the head of Saint Paul, when after three hours they came on the 
same day with the Bulla bringing it to Nero, having met Perpetua, they said to her: What is it, woman? 
Behold, by thy confidence thou hast lost thy handkerchief. But she said to them: I have both got my 
handkerchief, and my eye has recovered its sight. And as the Lord, the God of Paul, liveth, I also have 
entreated him that I may be deemed worthy to become the slave of his Lord. Then the soldiers who had 
the Bulla, recognising the handkerchief, and seeing that her eye had been opened, cried out with a loud 
voice, as if from one mouth, and said: We too are the slaves of Paul’s master. Perpetua therefore having 
gone away, reported in the palace of the Emperor Nero that the soldiers who had beheaded Paul said: We 
shall no longer go into the city, for we believe in Christ whom Paul preached, and we are Christians. Then 
Nero, filled with rage, ordered Perpetua, who had informed him of the soldiers, to be kept fast in irons; 
and as to the soldiers, he ordered one to be beheaded outside of the gate about one mile from the city, 
another to be cut in two, and the third to be stoned. And Perpetua was in the prison; and in this prison 
there was kept Potentiana, a noble maiden, because she had said: I forsake my parents and all the 
substance of my father, and I wish to become a Christian. She therefore joined herself to Perpetua, and 
ascertained from her everything about Paul, and was in much anxiety about the faith in Christ. And the 
wife of Nero was Potentiana’s sister; and she secretly informed her about Christ, that those who believe in 
Him see everlasting joy, and that everything here is temporary, but there eternal: so that also she fled out 
of the palace, and some of the senators’ wives with her. Then Nero, having inflicted many tortures upon 
Perpetua, at last tied a great stone to her neck, and ordered her to be thrown over a precipice. And her 
remains lie at the Momentan gate. And Potentiana also underwent many torments; and at last, having 
made a furnace one day, they burned her. 


Acts of Paul and Thecla 


As Paul was going up to Iconium after the flight from Antioch, his fellow-travellers were Demas and 
Ermogenes, full of hypocrisy; and they were importunate with Paul, as if they loved him. But Paul, looking 
only to the goodness of Christ, did them no harm, but loved them exceedingly, so that he made the oracles 
of the Lord sweet to them in the teaching both of the birth and the resurrection of the Beloved; and he 
gave them an account, word for word, of the great things of Christ, how He had been revealed to him. 


And a certain man, by name Onesiphorus, hearing that Paul had come to Iconium, went out to meet him 
with his children Silas and Zeno, and his wife Lectra, in order that he might entertain him: for Titus had 
informed him what Paul was like in appearance: for he had not seen him in the flesh, but only in the spirit. 
And he went along the road to Lystra, and stood waiting for him, and kept looking at the passers by 
according to the description of Titus. And he saw Paul coming, a man small in size, bald-headed, bandy- 
legged, well-built, with eyebrows meeting, rather long-nosed, full of grace. For sometimes he seemed like 
a man, and sometimes he had the countenance of an angel. And Paul, seeing Onesiphorus, smiled; and 
Onesiphorus said: Hail, O servant of the blessed God! And he said: Grace be with thee and thy house. And 
Demas and Ermogenes were jealous, and showed greater hypocrisy; so that Demas said: Are not we of the 
blessed God, that thou hast not thus saluted us? And Onesiphorus said: I do not see in you the fruit of 
righteousness; but if such you be, come you also into my house and rest yourselves. 


And Paul having gone into the house of Onesiphorus, there was great joy, and bending of knees, and 
breaking of bread, and the word of God about self-control and the resurrection; Paul saying: Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God: blessed are they that have kept the flesh chaste, for they shall 
become a temple of God: blessed are they that control themselves, for God shall speak with them: blessed 
are they that have kept aloof from this world, for they shall be called upright: blessed are they that have 
wives as not having them, for they shall receive God for their portion: blessed are they that have the fear 
of God, for they shall become angels of God: blessed are they that have kept the baptism, for they shall 
rest beside the Father and the Son: blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy, and shall not see 
the bitter day of judgment: blessed are the bodies of the virgins, for they shall be well pleasing to God, 
and shall not lose the reward of their chastity; for the word of the Father shall become to them a work of 
salvation against the day of His Son, and they shall have rest for ever and ever. 


And while Paul was thus speaking in the midst of the church in the house of Onesiphorus, a certain virgin 
Thecla, the daughter of Theocleia, betrothed to a man named Thamyris, sitting at the window close by, 
listened night and day to the discourse of virginity and prayer, and did not look away from the window, but 
paid earnest heed to the faith, rejoicing exceedingly. And when she still saw many women going in beside 
Paul, she also had an eager desire to be deemed worthy to stand in the presence of Paul, and to hear the 
word of Christ; for never had she seen his figure, but heard his word only. 


And as she did not stand away from the window, her mother sends to Thamyris; and he comes gladly, as if 
already receiving her in marriage. And Theocleia said: I have a strange story to tell thee, Thamyris; for 
assuredly for three days and three nights Thecla does not rise from the window, neither to eat nor to 
drink; but looking earnestly as if upon some pleasant sight, she is so devoted to a foreigner teaching 
deceitful and artful discourses, that I wonder how a virgin of such modesty is so painfully put about. 
Thamyris, this man will overturn the city of the Iconians, and thy Thecla too besides; for all the women 
and the young men go in beside him, being taught to fear God and to live in chastity. Moreover also my 
daughter, tied to the window like a spider, lays hold of what is said by Paul with a strange eagerness and 
awful emotion; for the virgin looks eagerly at what is said by him, and has been captivated. But do thou go 
near and speak to her, for she has been betrothed to thee. 


And Thamyris going near, and kissing her, but at the same time also being afraid of her overpowering 
emotion, said: Thecla, my betrothed, why dost thou sit thus? and what sort of feeling holds thee 
overpowered? Turn round to thy Thamyris, and be ashamed. Moreover also her mother said the same 
things: Why dost thou sit thus looking down, my child, and answering nothing, but like a mad woman? And 
they wept fearfully, Thamyris indeed for the loss of a wife, and Theocleia of a child, and the maidservants 
of a mistress: there was accordingly much confusion in the house of mourning. And while these things 
were thus going on, Thecla did not turn round, but kept attending earnestly to the word of Paul. 


And Thamyris starting up, went forth into the street, and kept watching those going in to him and coming 
out. And he saw two men bitterly contending with each other; and he said: Men, tell me who this is among 
you, leading astray the souls of young men, and deceiving virgins, so that they do not marry, but remain as 
they are. I promise, therefore, to give you money enough if you tell me about him; for I am the first man of 
the city. And Demas and Ermogenes said to him: Who this is, indeed, we do not know; but he deprives 


young men of wives, and maidens of husbands, saying, There is for you a resurrection in no other way, 
unless you remain chaste, and pollute not the flesh, but keep it chaste. And Thamyris said to them: Come 
into my house, and rest yourselves. And they went to a sumptuous dinner, and much wine, and great 
wealth, and a splendid table; and Thamyris made them drink, from his love to Thecla, and his wish to get 
her as his wife. And Thamyris said during the dinner: Ye men, what is his teaching, tell me, that I also may 
know; for I am no little distressed about Thecla, because she thus loves the stranger, and I am prevented 
from marrying. 


Demas and Ermogenes said: Bring him before the governor Castelios on the charge of persuading the 
multitudes to embrace the new teaching of the Christians, and he will speedily destroy him, and thou shalt 
have Thecla as thy wife. And we shall teach thee that the resurrection of which this man speaks has taken 
place, because it has already taken place in the children which we have; and we rose again when we came 
to the knowledge of the true God. 


And Thamyris, hearing these things, being filled with anger and rage, rising up early, went to the house of 
Onesiphorus with archons and public officers, and a great crowd with batons, saying: Thou hast corrupted 
the city of the Iconians, and her that was betrothed to me, so that she will not have me: let us go to the 
governor Castelios. And all the multitude said: Away with the magician; for he has corrupted all our wives, 
and the multitudes have been persuaded to change their opinions. 


And Thamyris, standing before the tribunal, said with a great shout: O proconsul, this man, who he is we 
know not, who makes virgins averse to marriage; let him say before thee on what account he teaches 
these things. And Demas and Ermogenes said to Thamyris: Say that he is a Christian, and thus thou wilt 
do away with him. But the proconsul stayed his intention, and called Paul, saying: Who art thou, and what 
dost thou teach? for they bring no small charges against thee. And Paul lifted up his voice, saying: Since I 
am this day examined as to what I teach, listen, O proconsul: A living God, a God of retributions, a jealous 
God, a God in need of nothing, consulting for the salvation of men, has sent me that I may reclaim them 
from corruption and uncleanness, and from all pleasure, and from death, that they may not sin. Wherefore 
God sent His own Son, whom I preach, and in whom I teach men to rest their hope, who alone has had 
compassion upon a world led astray, that they may be no longer under judgment, O proconsul, but may 
have faith, and the fear of God, and the knowledge of holiness, and the love of truth. If, therefore, I teach 
what has been revealed to me by God, wherein do I do wrong? And the proconsul having heard, ordered 
Paul to be bound, and sent to prison, until, said he, I, being at leisure, shall hear him more attentively. 


And Thecla by night having taken off her bracelets, gave them to the gatekeeper; and the door having 
been opened to her, she went into the prison; and having given the jailor a silver mirror, she went in 
beside Paul, and, sitting at his feet, she heard the great things of God. And Paul was afraid of nothing, but 
ordered his life in the confidence of God. And her faith also was increased, and she kissed his bonds. 


And when Thecla was sought for by her friends, and Thamyris, as if she had been lost, was running up and 
down the streets, one of the gatekeeper’s fellow-slaves informed him that she had gone out by night. And 
having gone out, they examined the gatekeeper; and he said to them: She has gone to the foreigner into 
the prison. And having gone, they found her, as it were, enchained by affection. And having gone forth 
thence, they drew the multitudes together, and informed the governor of the circumstance. And he 
ordered Paul to be brought to the tribunal; but Thecla was wallowing on the ground in the place where he 
sat and taught her in the prison; and he ordered her too to be brought to the tribunal. And she came, 
exulting with joy. And the crowd, when Paul had been brought, vehemently cried out: He is a magician! 
away with him! But the proconsul gladly heard Paul upon the holy works of Christ. And having called a 
council, he summoned Thecla, and said to her: Why dost thou not obey Thamyris, according to the law of 
the Iconians? But she stood looking earnestly at Paul. And when she gave no answer, her mother cried 
out, saying: Burn the wicked wretch; burn in the midst of the theatre her that will not marry, in order that 
all the women that have been taught by this man may be afraid. 


And the governor was greatly moved; and having scourged Paul, he cast him out of the city, and 
condemned Thecla to be burned. And immediately the governor went away to the theatre, and all the 
crowd went forth to the spectacle of Thecla. But as a lamb in the wilderness looks round for the shepherd, 
so she kept searching for Paul. And having looked upon the crowd, she saw the Lord sitting in the likeness 
of Paul, and said: As Iam unable to endure my lot, Paul has come to see me. And she gazed upon him with 
great earnestness, and he went up into heaven. But the maid-servants and virgins brought the faggots, in 
order that Thecla might be burned. And when she came in naked, the governor wept, and wondered at the 
power that was in her. And the public executioners arranged the faggots for her to go up on the pile. And 
she, having made the sign of the cross, went up on the faggots; and they lighted them. And though a great 
fire was blazing, it did not touch her; for God, having compassion upon her, made an underground 
rumbling, and a cloud overshadowed them from above, full of water and hail; and all that was in the cavity 
of it was poured out, so that many were in danger of death. And the fire was put out, and Thecla saved. 


And Paul was fasting with Onesiphorus and his wife, and his children, in a new tomb, as they were going 
from Iconium to Daphne. And when many days were past, the fasting children said to Paul: We are hungry, 
and we cannot buy loaves; for Onesiphorus had left the things of the world, and followed Paul, with all his 
house. And Paul, having taken off his cloak, said: Go, my child, buy more loaves, and bring them. And 


when the child was buying, he saw Thecla their neighbour, and was astonished, and said: Thecla, whither 
art thou going? And she said: I have been saved from the fire, and am following Paul. And the boy said: 
Come, I shall take thee to him; for he is distressed about thee, and is praying six days. And she stood 
beside the tomb where Paul was with bended knees, and praying, and saying: O Saviour Christ, let not the 
fire touch Thecla, but stand by her, for she is Thine. And she, standing behind him, cried out: O Father, 
who hast made the heaven and the earth, the Father of Thy holy Son, I bless Thee that Thou hast saved 
me that I may see Paul. And Paul, rising up, saw her, and said: O God, that knowest the heart, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, I bless Thee that Thou, having heard me, hast done quickly what I wished. 


And they had five loaves, and herbs, and water; and they rejoiced in the holy works of Christ. And Thecla 
said to Paul: I shall cut my hair, and follow thee whithersoever thou mayst go. And he said: It is a 
shameless age, and thou art beautiful. I am afraid lest another temptation come upon thee worse than the 
first, and that thou withstand it not, but be cowardly. And Thecla said: Only give me the seal in Christ, and 
temptation shall not touch me. And Paul said: Thecla, wait with patience, and thou shalt receive the water. 


And Paul sent away Onesiphorus and all his house to Iconium; and thus, having taken Thecla, he went into 
Antioch. And as they were going in, a certain Syriarch, Alexander by name, seeing Thecla, became 
enamoured of her, and tried to gain over Paul by gifts and presents. But Paul said: I know not the woman 
whom thou speakest of, nor is she mine. But he, being of great power, himself embraced her in the street. 
But she would not endure it, but looked about for Paul. And she cried out bitterly, saying: Do not force the 
stranger; do not force the servant of God. I am one of the chief persons of the Iconians; and because I 
would not have Thamyris, I have been cast out of the city. And taking hold of Alexander, she tore his cloak, 
and pulled off his crown, and made him a laughing-stock. And he, at the same time loving her, and at the 
same time ashamed of what had happened, led her before the governor; and when she had confessed that 
she had done these things, he condemned her to the wild beasts. And the women were struck with 
astonishment, and cried out beside the tribunal: Evil judgment! impious judgment! And she asked the 
governor, that, said she, I may remain pure until I shall fight with the wild beasts. And a certain 
Tryphaena, whose daughter was dead, took her into keeping, and had her for a consolation. 


And when the beasts were exhibited, they bound her to a fierce lioness; and Tryphaena accompanied her. 
But the lioness, with Thecla sitting upon her, licked her feet; and all the multitude was astonished. And 
the charge on her inscription was: Sacrilegious. And the women cried out from above: An impious 
sentence has been passed in this city! And after the exhibition, Tryphaena again receives her. For her 
daughter Falconilla had died, and said to her in a dream: Mother, thou shalt have this stranger Thecla in 
my place, in order that she may pray concerning me, and that I may be transferred to the place of the just. 


And when, after the exhibition, Tryphaena received her, at the same time indeed she grieved that she had 
to fight with the wild beasts on the day following; and at the same time, loving her as much as her 
daughter Falconilla, she said: My second child Thecla, come and pray for my child, that she may live for 
ever; for this I saw in my sleep. And she, nothing hesitating, lifted up her voice, and said: God most high, 
grant to this woman according to her wish, that her daughter Falconilla may live for ever. And when 
Thecla had thus spoken, Tryphaena lamented, considering so much beauty thrown to the wild beasts. 


And when it was dawn, Alexander came to take her, for it was he that gave the hunt, saying: The governor 
is sitting, and the crowd is in uproar against us. Allow me to take away her that is to fight with the wild 
beasts. And Tryphaena cried aloud, so that he even fled, saying: A second mourning for my Falconilla has 
come upon my house and there is no one to help; neither child, for she is dead, nor kinsman, for Iam a 
widow. God of Thecla, help her! 


And immediately the governor sends an order that Thecla should be brought. And Tryphaena, taking her 
by the hand, said: My daughter Falconilla, indeed, I took away to the tomb; and thee, Thecla, I am taking 
to the wild-beast fight. And Thecla wept bitterly, saying: O Lord, the God in whom I believe, to whom I 
have fled for refuge, who deliveredst me from the fire, do Thou grant a recompense to Tryphaena, who 
has had compassion on Thy servant, and because she has kept me pure. Then a tumult arose, and a cry of 
the people, and the women sitting together, the one saying: Away with the sacrilegious person! the others 
saying: Let the city be raised against this wickedness. Take off all of us, O proconsul! Cruel sight! evil 
sentence! 


And Thecla, having been taken out of the hand of Tryphaena, was stripped, and received a girdle, and was 
thrown into the arena, and lions and bears and a fierce lioness were let loose upon her; and the lioness 
having run up to her feet, lay down; and the multitude of the women cried aloud. And a bear ran upon her; 
but the lioness, meeting the bear, tore her to pieces. And again a lion that had been trained against men, 
which belonged to Alexander, ran upon her; and she, the lioness, encountering the lion, was killed along 
with him. And the women made great lamentation, since also the lioness, her protector, was dead. 


Then they send in many wild beasts, she standing and stretching forth her hands, and praying. And when 
she had finished her prayer, she turned and saw a ditch full of water, and said: Now it is time to wash 
myself. And she threw herself in, saying: In the name of Jesus Christ Iam baptized on my last day. And the 
women seeing, and the multitude, wept, saying: Do not throw thyself into the water; so that also the 
governor shed tears, because the seals were going to devour such beauty. She then threw herself in in the 


name of Jesus Christ; but the seals having seen the glare of the fire of lightning, floated about dead. And 
there was round her, as she was naked, a cloud of fire; so that neither could the wild beasts touch her, nor 
could she be seen naked. 


And the women, when other wild beasts were being thrown in, wailed. And some threw sweet-smelling 
herbs, others nard, others cassia, others amomum, so that there was abundance of perfumes. And all the 
wild beasts that had been thrown in, as if they had been withheld by sleep, did not touch her; so that 
Alexander said to the governor: I have bulls exceedingly terrible; let us bind to them her that is to fight 
with the beasts. And the governor, looking gloomy, turned, and said: Do what thou wilt. And they bound 
her by the feet between them, and put red-hot irons under the privy parts of the bulls, so that they, being 
rendered more furious, might kill her. They rushed about, therefore; but the burning flame consumed the 
ropes, and she was as if she had not been bound. But Tryphaena fainted standing beside the arena, so that 
the crowd said: Queen Tryphaena is dead. And the governor put a stop to the games, and the city was in 
dismay. And Alexander entreated the governor, saying: Have mercy both on me and the city, and release 
this woman. For if Caesar hear of these things, he will speedily destroy the city also along with us, 
because his kinswoman Queen Tryphaena has died beside the Abaci. 


And the governor summoned Thecla out of the midst of the wild beasts, and said to her: Who art thou? 
and what is there about thee, that not one of the wild beasts touches thee? And she said: I indeed am a 
servant of the living God; and as to what there is about me, I have believed in the Son of God, in whom He 
is well pleased; wherefore not one of the beasts has touched me. For He alone is the end of salvation, and 
the basis of immortal life; for He is a refuge to the tempest-tossed, a solace to the afflicted, a shelter to 
the despairing; and, once for all, whoever shall not believe on Him, shall not live for ever. 


And the governor having heard this, ordered her garments to be brought, and to be put on. And Thecla 
said: He that clothed me naked among the wild beasts, will in the day of judgment clothe thee with 
salvation. And taking the garments, she put them on. The governor therefore immediately issued an edict, 
saying: I release to you the God-fearing Thecla, the servant of God. And the women shouted aloud, and 
with one mouth returned thanks to God, saying: There is one God, the God of Thecla; so that the 
foundations of the theatre were shaken by their voice. And Tryphaena having received the good news, 
went to meet the holy Thecla, and said: Now I believe that the dead are raised: now I believe that my child 
lives. Come within, and I shall assign to thee all that is mine. She therefore went in along with her, and 
rested eight days, having instructed her in the word of God, so that most even of the maid-servants 
believed. And there was great joy in the house. 


And Thecla kept seeking Paul; and it was told her that he was in Myra of Lycia. And taking young men and 
maidens, she girded herself; and having sewed the tunic so as to make a man’s cloak, she came to Myra, 
and found Paul speaking the word of God. And Paul was astonished at seeing her, and the crowd with her, 
thinking that some new trial was coming upon her. And when she saw him, she said: I have received the 
baptism, Paul; for He that wrought along with thee for the Gospel has wrought in me also for baptism. 
And Paul, taking her, led her to the house of Hermaeus, and hears everything from her, so that those that 
heard greatly wondered, and were comforted, and prayed over Tryphaena. And she rose up, and said: I 
am going to Iconium. And Paul said: Go, and teach the word of God. And Tryphaena sent her much 
clothing and gold, so that she left to Paul many things for the service of the poor. 


And she went to Iconium. And she goes into the house of Onesiphorus, and fell upon the pavement where 
Paul used to sit and teach her, and wept, saying: God of myself and of this house, where Thou didst make 
the light to shine upon me, O Christ Jesus, the Son of the living God, my help in the fire, my help among 
the wild beasts, Thou art glorified for ever. Amen. And she found Thamyris dead, but her mother alive. 
And having sent for her mother, she said: Theocleia, my mother, canst thou believe that the Lord liveth in 
the heavens? For whether thou desirest wealth, God gives it to thee through me; or thy child, I am 
standing beside thee. And having thus testified, she departed to Seleucia, and dwelt in a cave seventy-two 
years, living upon herbs and water. And she enlightened many by the word of God. 


And certain men of the city, being Greeks by religion, and physicians by profession, sent to her insolent 
young men to destroy her. For they said: She is a virgin, and serves Artemis, and from this she has virtue 
in healing. And by the providence of God she entered into the rock alive, and went under ground. And she 
departed to Rome to see Paul, and found that he had fallen asleep. And after staying there no long time, 
she rested in a glorious sleep; and she is buried about two or three stadia from the tomb of her master 
Paul. 


She was cast, then, into the fire when seventeen years old, and among the wild beasts when eighteen. And 
she was an ascetic in the cave, as has been said, seventy-two years, so that all the years of her life were 
ninety. And having accomplished many cures, she rests in the place of the saints, having fallen asleep on 
the twenty-fourth of the month of September in Christ Jesus our Lord, to whom be glory and strength for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


Instead of the last two sections, the ms. which Dr. Grabe used has the following:— 


And a cloud of light guided her. And having come into Seleucia, she went forth outside of the city one 


stadium. And she was afraid of them also, for they worshipped idols. And it guided her to the mountain 
called Calamon or Rhodeon; and having there found a cave, she went into it. And she was there many 
years, and underwent many and grievous trials by the devil, and bore them nobly, being assisted by 
Christ. And some of the well-born women, having learned about the virgin Thecla, went to her, and 
learned the oracles of God. And many of them bade adieu to the world, and lived an ascetic life with her. 
And a good report was spread everywhere concerning her, and cures were done by her. All the city, 
therefore, and country round, having known this, brought their sick to the mountain; and before they 
came near the door they were speedily released from whatever disease they were afflicted by; and the 
unclean spirits went out shrieking, and all received their own in health, glorifying God, who had given 
such grace to the virgin Thecla. The physicians, therefore, of the city of the Seleucians were thought 
nothing of, having lost their trade, and no one any longer had regard to them; and being filled with envy 
and hatred, they plotted against the servant of Christ, what they should do to her. The devil then suggests 
to them a wicked device; and one day, being assembled, and having taken counsel, they consult with each 
other, saying: This virgin is a priestess of the great goddess Artemis; and if she ask anything of her, she 
hears her as being a virgin, and all the gods love her. Come, then, let us take men of disorderly lives, and 
make them drunk with much wine, and let us give them much gold, and say to them, If you can corrupt 
and defile her, we shall give you even more money. The physicians therefore said to themselves, that if 
they should be able to defile her, neither the gods nor Artemis would listen to her in the case of the sick. 
They therefore did so. And the wicked men, having gone to the mountain, and rushed upon the cave like 
lions, knocked at the door. And the holy martyr Thecla opened, emboldened by the God in whom she 
believed; for she knew of their plot beforehand. And she says to them: What do you want, my children? 
And they said: Is there one here called Thecla? And she said: What do you want with her? They say to her: 
We want to sleep with her. The blessed Thecla says to them: Iam a humble old woman, but the servant of 
my Lord Jesus Christ; and even though you want to do something to me out of place, you cannot. They say 
to her: It is impossible for us not to do to thee what we want. And having said this, they laid fast hold of 
her, and wished to insult her. And she says to them with mildness: Wait, my children, that you may see the 
glory of the Lord. And being laid hold of by them, she looked up into heaven, and said: God, terrible and 
incomparable, and glorious to Thine adversaries, who didst deliver me out of the fire, who didst not give 
me up to Thamyris, who didst not give me up to Alexander, who didst deliver me from the wild beasts, who 
didst save me in the abyss, who hast everywhere worked with me, and glorified Thy name in me, now also 
deliver me from these lawless men, and let me not insult my virginity, which through Thy name I have 
preserved till now, because I love Thee, and desire Thee, and adore Thee, the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost for ever. Amen. And there came a voice out of the heaven, saying: Fear not, Thecla, my true 
servant, for Iam with thee. Look and see where an opening has been made before thee, for there shall be 
for thee an everlasting house, and there thou shalt obtain shelter. And the blessed Thecla regarding it, 
saw the rock opened as far as to allow a man to enter, and did according to what had been said to her: and 
nobly fleeing from the lawless ones entered into the rock; and the rock was straightway shut together, so 
that not even a joining appeared. And they, beholding the extraordinary wonder, became as it were 
distracted; and they were not able to detain the servant of God, but only caught hold of her veil, and were 
able to tear off a certain part; and that by the permission of God for the faith of those seeing the venerable 
place, and for a blessing in the generations afterwards to those that believe in our Lord Jesus Christ out of 
a pure heart. 


Thus, then, suffered the first martyr of God, and apostle, and virgin, Thecla, who came from Iconium at 
eighteen years old; and with the journeying, and the going round, and the retirement in the mountain, she 
lived other seventy-two years. And when the Lord took her, she was ninety years old. And thus is her 
consummation. And her holy commemoration is on the twenty-fourth of the month of September, to the 
glory of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, now and ever, and to ages of ages. Amen. 


The Acts of Barnabus 


The Journeyings and Martyrdom of St. Barnabas the Apostle 


Since from the descent of the presence of our Saviour Jesus Christ, the unwearied and benevolent and 
mighty Shepherd and Teacher and Physician, I beheld and saw the ineffable and holy and unspotted 
mystery of the Christians, who hold the hope in holiness, and who have been sealed; and since I have 
zealously served Him, I have deemed it necessary to give account of the mysteries which I have heard and 
seen. 


I John, accompanying the holy apostles Barnabas and Paul, being formerly a servant of Cyrillus the high 
priest of Jupiter, but now having received the gift of the Holy Spirit through Paul and Barnabas and Silas, 
who were worthy of the calling, and who baptized me in Iconium. After I was baptized, then, I saw a 
certain man standing clothed in white raiment; and he said to me: Be of good courage, John, for assuredly 
thy name shall be changed to Mark, and thy glory shall be proclaimed in all the world. And the darkness 
in thee has passed away from thee, and there has been given to thee understanding to know the mysteries 
of God. 


And when I saw the vision, becoming greatly terrified, I went to the feet of Barnabas, and related to him 
the mysteries which I had seen and heard from that man. And the Apostle Paul was not by when I 
disclosed the mysteries. And Barnabas said to me: Tell no one the miracle which thou hast seen. For by me 
also this night the Lord stood, saying, Be of good courage: for as thou hast given thy life for my name to 
death and banishment from thy nation, thus also shalt thou be made perfect. Moreover, as for the servant 
who is with you, take him also with thyself; for he has certain mysteries. Now then, my child, keep to 
thyself the things which thou hast seen and heard; for a time will come for thee to reveal them. 


And I, having been instructed in these things by him, remained in Iconium many days; for there was there 
a holy man and a pious, who also entertained us, whose house also Paul had sanctified. Thence, therefore, 
we came to Seleucia, and after staying three days sailed away to Cyprus; and I was ministering to them 
until we had gone round all Cyprus. And setting sail from Cyprus, we landed in Perga of Pamphylia. And 
there I then stayed about two months, wishing to sail to the regions of the West; and the Holy Spirit did 
not allow me. Turning, therefore, I again sought the apostles; and having learned that they were in 
Antioch, I went to them. 


And I found Paul in bed in Antioch from the toil of the journey, who also seeing me, was exceedingly 
grieved on account of my delaying in Pamphylia. And Barnabas coming, encouraged him, and tasted 
bread, and he took a little of it. And they preached the word of the Lord, and enlightened many of the 
Jews and Greeks. And I only attended to them, and was afraid of Paul to come near him, both because he 
held me as having spent much time in Pamphylia, and because he was quite enraged against me. And I 
gave repentance on my knees upon the earth to Paul, and he would not endure it. And when I remained 
for three Sabbaths in entreaty and prayer on my knees, I was unable to prevail upon him about myself; for 
his great grievance against me was on account of my keeping several parchments in Pamphylia. 


And when it came to pass that they finished teaching in Antioch, on the first of the week they took counsel 
together to set out for the places of the East, and after that to go into Cyprus, and oversee all the 
churches in which they had spoken the word of God. And Barnabas entreated Paul to go first to Cyprus, 
and oversee his own in his village; and Lucius entreated him to take the oversight of his city Cyrene. And 
a vision was seen by Paul in sleep, that he should hasten to Jerusalem, because the brethren expected him 
there. But Barnabas urged that they should go to Cyprus, and pass the winter, and then that they should 
go to Jerusalem at the feast. Great contention, therefore, arose between them. And Barnabas urged me 
also to accompany them, on account of my being their servant from the beginning, and on account of my 
having served them in all Cyprus until they came to Perga of Pamphylia; and I there had remained many 
days. But Paul cried out against Barnabas, saying: It is impossible for him to go with us. And those who 
were with us there urged me also to accompany them, because there was a vow upon me to follow them to 
the end. So that Paul said to Barnabas: If thou wilt take John who also is surnamed Mark with thee, go 
another road; for he shall not come with us. And Barnabas coming to himself, said: The grace of God does 
not desert him who has once served the Gospel and journeyed with us. If, therefore, this be agreeable to 
thee, Father Paul, I take him and go. And he said: Go thou in the grace of Christ, and we in the power of 
the Spirit. 


Therefore, bending their knees, they prayed to God. And Paul, groaning aloud, wept, and in like manner 
also Barnabas, saying to one another: It would have been good for us, as at first, so also at last, to work in 
common among men; but since it has thus seemed good to thee, Father Paul, pray for me that my labour 


may be made perfect to commendation: for thou knowest how I have served thee also to the grace of 
Christ that has been given to thee. For I go to Cyprus, and hasten to be made perfect; for I know that I 
shall no more see thy face, O Father Paul. And falling on the ground at his feet, he wept long. And Paul 
said to him: The Lord stood by me also this night, saying, Do not force Barnabas not to go to Cyprus, for 
there it has been prepared for him to enlighten many; and do thou also, in the grace that has been given 
to thee, go to Jerusalem to worship in the holy place, and there it shall be shown thee where thy 
martyrdom has been prepared. And we saluted one another, and Barnabas took me to himself. 


And having come down to Laodiceia, we sought to cross to Cyprus; and having found a ship going to 
Cyprus, we embarked. And when we had set sail, the wind was found to be contrary. And we came to 
Corasium; and having gone down to the shore where there was a fountain, we rested there, showing 
ourselves to no one, that no one might know that Barnabas had separated from Paul. And having set sail 
from Corasium, we came to the regions of Isauria, and thence came to a certain island called Pityusa; and 
a storm having come on, we remained there three days; and a certain pious man entertained us, by name 
Euphemus, whom also Barnabas instructed in many things in the faith, with all his house. 


And thence we sailed past the Aconesiae, and came to the city of Anemurium; and having gone into it, we 
found two Greeks. And coming to us, they asked whence and who we were. And Barnabas said to them: If 
you wish to know whence and who we are, throw away the clothing which you have, and I shall put on you 
clothing which never becomes soiled; for neither is there in it anything filthy, but it is altogether splendid. 
And being astonished at the saying, they asked us: What is that garment which you are going to give us? 
And Barnabas said to them: If you shall confess your sins, and submit yourselves to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
you shall receive that garment which is incorruptible for ever. And being pricked at heart by the Holy 
Spirit, they fell at his feet, entreating and saying: We beseech thee, father, give us that garment; for we 
believe in the living and true God whom thou proclaimest. And leading them down to the fountain, he 
baptized them into the name of Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost. And they knew that they were clothed 
with power, and a holy robe. And having taken from me one robe, he put it on the one; and his own robe 
he put on the other. And they brought money to him, and straightway Barnabas distributed it to the poor. 
And from them also the sailors were able to gain many things. 


And they having come down to the shore, he spoke to them the word of God; and he having blessed them, 
we saluted them, and went on board the ship. And the one of them who was named Stephanus wished to 
accompany us, and Barnabas did not permit him. And we, having gone across, sailed down to Cyprus by 
night; and having come to the place called Crommyacita, we found Timon and Ariston the temple 
servants, at whose house also we were entertained. 


And Timon was afflicted by much fever. And having laid our hands upon him, we straightway removed his 
fever, having called upon the name of the Lord Jesus. And Barnabas had received documents from 
Matthew, a book of the word of God, and a narrative of miracles and doctrines. This Barnabas laid upon 
the sick in each place that we came to, and it immediately made a cure of their sufferings. 


And when we had come to Lapithus, and an idol festival being celebrated in the theatre, they did not allow 
us to go into the city, but we rested a little at the gate. And Timon, after he rose up from his disease, came 
with us. And having gone forth from Lapithus, we travelled through the mountains, and came to the city of 
Lampadistus, of which also Timon was a native; in addition to whom, having found also that Heracleius 
was there, we were entertained by him. He was of the city of Tamasus, and had come to visit his relations; 
and Barnabas, looking stedfastly at him, recognised him, having met with him formerly at Citium with 
Paul; to whom also the Holy Spirit was given at baptism, and he changed his name to Heracleides. And 
having ordained him bishop over Cyprus, and having confirmed the church in Tamasus, we left him in the 
house of his brethren that dwelt there. 


And having crossed the mountain called Chionodes, we came to Old Paphos, and there found Rhodon, a 
temple servant, who also, having himself believed, accompanied us. And we met a certain Jew, by name 
Barjesus, coming from Paphos, who also recognised Barnabas, as having been formerly with Paul. He did 
not wish us to go into Paphos; but having turned away, we came to Curium. 


And we found that a certain abominable race was being performed in the road near the city, where a 
multitude of women and men naked were performing the race. And there was great deception and error 
in that place. And Barnabas turning, rebuked it; and the western part fell, so that many were wounded, 
and many of them also died and the rest fled to the temple of Apollo, which was close at hand in the city, 
which was called sacred. And when we came near the temple, a great multitude of Jews who were there, 
having been put up to it by Barjesus, stood outside of the city, and did not allow us to go into the city; but 
we spent the evening under a tree near the city, and rested there. 


And on the following day, we came to a certain village where Aristoclianus dwelt. He being a leper, had 
been cleansed in Antioch, whom also Paul and Barnabas sealed to be a bishop, and sent to his village in 
Cyprus, because there were many Greeks there. And we were entertained in the cave by him in the 
mountain, and there we remained one day. And thence we came to Amathus and there was a great 
multitude of Greeks in the temple in the mountain, low women and men pouring libations. There also 
Barjesus, getting the start of us, gained over the nation of the Jews, and did not allow us to enter into the 


city; but a certain widow woman, eighty years old, being outside of the city, and she also not worshipping 
the idols, coming forward to us, took us into her house one hour. And when we came out we shook the 
dust off our feet over against that temple where the libation of the abominable took place. 


And having gone out thence, we came through desert places, and Timon also accompanied us. And having 
come to Citium, and there being a great uproar there also in their hippodrome, having learned this, we 
came forth out of the city, having all shaken the dust off our feet; for no one received us, except that we 
rested one hour in the gate near the aqueduct. 


And having set sail in a ship from Citium, we came to Salamis, and landed in the so-called islands, where 
there was a place full of idols; and there there took place high festivals and libations. And having found 
Heracleides there again, we instructed him to proclaim the Gospel of God, and to set up churches, and 
ministers in them. And having gone into Salamis, we came to the synagogue near the place called Biblia; 
and when we had gone into it, Barnabas, having unrolled the Gospel which he had received from Matthew 
his fellow-labourer, began to teach the Jews. 


And Barjesus, having arrived after two days, after not a few Jews had been instructed, was enraged, and 
brought together all the multitude of the Jews; and they having laid hold of Barnabas, wished to hand him 
over to Hypatius, the governor of Salamis. And having bound him to take him away to the governor, and a 
pious Jebusite, a kinsman of Nero, having come to Cyprus, the Jews, learning this, took Barnabas by night, 
and bound him with a rope by the neck; and having dragged him to the hippodrome from the synagogue, 
and having gone out of the city, standing round him, they burned him with fire, so that even his bones 
became dust. And straightway that night, having taken his dust, they cast it into a cloth; and having 
secured it with lead, they intended to throw it into the sea. But I, finding an opportunity in the night, and 
being able along with Timon and Rhodon to carry it. we came to a certain place, and having found a cave, 
put it down there, where the nation of the Jebusites formerly dwelt. And having found a secret place in it, 
we put it away, with the documents which he had received from Matthew. And it was the fourth hour of 
the night of the second of the week. 


And when we were hid in the place, the Jews made no little search after us; and having almost found us, 
they pursued us as far as the village of the Ledrians; and we, having found there also a cave near the 
village, took refuge in it, and thus escaped them. And we were hid in the cave three days; and the Jews 
having gone away, we came forth and left the place by night. And taking with us Ariston and Rhodon, we 
came to the village of Limnes. 


And having come to the shore, we found an Egyptian ship; and having embarked in it, we landed at 
Alexandria. And there I remained, teaching the brethren that came the word of the Lord, enlightening 
them, and preaching what I had been taught by the apostles of Christ, who also baptized me into the 
name of Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost; who also changed my name to Mark in the water of baptism, by 
which also I hope to bring many to the glory of God through His grace; because to Him is due honour and 
everlasting glory. Amen. 


The journeyings and martyrdom of the holy apostle Barnabas have been fulfilled through God. 


The Acts of Philip 


OF THE JOURNEYINGS OF PHILIP THE APOSTLE 


From the Fifteenth Acts Until the End, and Among Them the Martyrdom. 


About the time when the Emperor Trajan received the government of the Romans, after Simon the son of 
Clopas, who was bishop of Jerusalem, had suffered martyrdom in the eighth year of his reign, being the 
second bishop of the church there after James who bore the name of brother of the Lord, Philip the 
apostle, going through the cities and regions of Lydia and Asia, preached to all the Gospel of Christ. 


And having come to the city of Ophioryma, which is called Hierapolis of Asia, he was entertained by a 
certain believer, Stachys by name. And there was with him also Bartholomew, one of the seventy disciples 
of the Lord, and his sister Mariamme, and his disciples that followed him. All the men of the city 
therefore, having left their work, ran to the house of Stachys, hearing about the works which Philip did. 
And many men and women having assembled in the house of Stachys, Philip along with Bartholomew 
taught them the things of Jesus. 


And Philip’s sister Mariamme, sitting in the entry of the house of Stachys, addressed herself to those 
coming, persuading them to listen to the apostles, saying to them: Our brethren, and sons of my Father in 
heaven, ye are the excellent riches, and the substance of the city above, the delight of the habitation 
which God has prepared for those that love Him. Trample under foot the snares of the enemy, the writhing 
serpent. For his path is crooked, since he is the son of the wicked one, and the poison of wickedness is in 
him; and his father is the devil, the author of death, and his mother corruption; rage in his eyes and 
destruction in his mouth, and his path is Hades. Wherefore flee from him that has no substance, the 
shapeless one that has no shape in all the creation, whether in the heaven or in the earth, whether in the 
flying creatures or the beasts. For everything is taken away from his shape; for among the beasts of the 
earth and the fowls of the heaven is the knowledge of him, that the serpent trails his belly and his breast; 
and Tartarus is his dwelling-place, and he goes in the darkness, since he has confidence in nothing. Flee 
therefore from him, that his poison may not be poured out into your mouth. But be rather believing, holy, 
of good works, having no deceit. Take away from yourselves the wicked disposition, that is, the evil 
desires through which the serpent, the wicked dragon, the prince of evil, has produced the pasture of 
destruction and death for the soul, since all the desire of the wicked has proceeded from him. And this is 
the root of iniquity, the maintenance of evils, the death of souls: for the desire of the enemy is armed 
against the believers, and comes forth from the darkness, and walks in the darkness, taking in hand to 
war with those who are in the light. For this is the beginning of concupiscence. Wherefore you who wish 
to come to us, and the rather that God has come through us to you as a father to his own children, wishing 
to have mercy upon you, and to deliver you from the wicked snare of the enemy, flee from the evil lusts of 
the enemy, and cast them completely out of your mind, hating openly the father of evils, and loving Jesus, 
who is light, and life, and truth, and the Saviour of all who desire Him. Having run, therefore, to Him, take 
hold of Him in love, that He may bring you up out of the pit of the wicked, and having cleansed you, set 
you blameless, living in truth, in the presence of His Father. 


And all these things Philip said to the multitudes that had come together to worship as in old times the 
serpents and the viper, of which also they set up images and worshipped them. Wherefore also they called 
Hierapolis Ophioryma. And these things having been said by Philip, Bartholomew and Mariamme and his 
disciples, and Stachys being along with him, all the people gave ear, and a great multitude of them fleeing 
from the enemy were turned to Jesus, and were added to Philip and those about him. And the faithful were 
the more confirmed in the love of Christ. 


And Nicanora, the wife of the proconsul, lying in bed under various diseases, especially of the eyes, 
having heard about the Apostle Philip and his teaching, believed in the Lord. For she had even before this 
heard about Him; and having called upon His name, she was released from the troubles that afflicted her. 
And rising up, she went forth out of her house through the side door, carried by her own slaves in a silver 
litter, and went into the house of Stachys, where the apostles were. 


And when she came before the gate of the house, Mariamme, the sister of Philip the apostle, seeing her, 
spoke to her in the Hebrew tongue before Philip and Bartholomew, and all the multitude of those who had 
believed, saying: Alemakan, ikasame, marmare, nachaman, mastranan, achaman; which is, Daughter of 
the father, thou art my mistress, thou hast been given as a pledge to the serpent; but Jesus our Redeemer 
has come to deliver thee through us, to break thy bands, and cut them, and to remove them from thee 
from their root, because thou art my sister, one mother brought us forth twins. Thou hast forsaken thy 
father, thou hast forsaken the path leading thee to the dwelling-place of thy mother, being in error; thou 


hast left the temple of that deception, and of the temporary glory, and hast come to us, fleeing from the 
enemy, because he is the dwelling-place of death. Behold, now thy Redeemer has come to redeem thee; 
Christ the Sun of righteousness has risen upon thee, to enlighten thee. 


And when Nicanora, standing before the door, heard these things, she took courage before all, crying out, 
and saying: I am a Hebrew, and a daughter of the Hebrews; speak with me in the language of my fathers. 
For, having heard the preaching of my fathers, I was straightway cured of the disease and the troubles 
that encompassed me. I therefore adore the goodness of God who has caused you to be spoiled even to 
this city, on account of His true stone held in honour, in order that through you we may receive the 
knowledge of Him, and may live with you, having believed in Him. 


Nicanora having thus spoken, the Apostle Philip, along with Bartholomew and Mariamme and those with 
them, prayed for her to God, saying: Thou who bringest the dead to life, Christ Jesus the Lord, who hast 
freed us through baptism from the slavery of death, completely deliver also this woman from the error, the 
enemy; make her alive in Thy life, and perfect her in Thy perfection, in order that she may be found in the 
country of her fathers in freedom, having a portion in Thy goodness, O Lord Jesus. 


And all having sent up the amen along with the Apostle Philip, behold, there came the tyrant, the husband 
of Nicanora, raging like an unbroken horse; and having laid hold of his wife’s garments, he cried out, 
saying: O Nicanora, did not I leave thee in bed? how hadst thou so much strength as to come to these 
magicians? And how hast thou been cured of the inflammation of thine eyes? Now, therefore, unless thou 
tell me who thy physician is, and what is his name, I shall punish thee with various punishments, and shall 
not have compassion upon thee. And she answering, says to him: O tyrant, cast out from thee this tyranny 
of thine, forsake this wickedness of thine; abandon this life lasting only for a season; run away from the 
brutality of thy worthless disposition; flee from the wicked dragon and his lusts; throw from thee the 
works and the dart of the man-slaying serpent; renounce the abominable and wicked sacrifices of the 
idols, which are the husbandry of the enemy, the hedge of darkness; make for thyself a life chaste and 
pure, that being in holiness thou mayst be able to know my Physician, and to get His name. If therefore 
thou wishest me to be beside thee, prepare thyself to live in chastity and self-restraint, and in fear of the 
true God, and I shall live with thee all my life; only cleanse thyself from the idols, and from all their filth. 


And when the gloomy tyrant her husband heard these words of hers, he seized her by the hair of her 
head, and dragged her along, kicking her, and saying: It will be a fine thing for thee to be cut off by the 
sword, or to see thee from beside me committing fornication with these foreign magicians; for I see that 
thou hast fallen into the madness of these deceivers. Thee first of them, therefore, I shall cut off by an evil 
death; and then, not sparing them, I shall cut their sinews, and put them to a most cruel death. And 
having turned, he said to those about him: Bring out for me those impostors of magicians. And the public 
executioners having run into the house of Stachys, and laid hold of the Apostle Philip, and Bartholomew 
and Mariamme, dragged them along, leading them to where the proconsul was. And the most faithful 
Stachys followed, and all the faithful. 


And the proconsul seeing them, gnashed his teeth, saying: Torture these deceivers that have deceived 
many women, and young men and girls, saying that they are worshippers of God, while they are an 
abomination. And he ordered thongs of raw hide to be brought, and Philip and Bartholomew and 
Mariamme to be beaten; and after they had been scourged with the thongs, he ordered their feet to be 
tied, and them to be dragged through the streets of the city as far as the gate of their temple. And a great 
crowd was assembled, so that scarcely any one stayed at home; and they all wondered at their patience, 
as they were being violently and inhumanly dragged along. 


And the proconsul, having tortured the Apostle Philip and the saints who were with him, ordered them to 
be brought, and secured in the temple of the idol of the viper by its priests, until he should decide by what 
death he should destroy each of them. And many of the crowd believed in the grace of Christ, and were 
added to the Apostle Philip, and those with him, having renounced the idol of the viper, and were 
confirmed in the faith, being magnified by the endurance of the saints; and all together with their voice 
glorified God, saying the amen. 


And when they were shut up in the temple of the viper—both Philip the Apostle, and Bartholomew and 
Mariamme—the priests of the viper assembled in the same place, and a great crowd, about seven 
thousand men; and having run to the proconsul, they cried out, saying: Avenge us of the foreigners, and 
magicians, and corrupters and seducers of men. For ever since they came to us, our city has been filled 
with every evil deed; and they have also killed the serpents, the sons of our goddess; and they have also 
shut the temple, and the altar has been desolated; and we have not found the wine which had been 
brought in order that the viper, having drunk of it, might go to sleep. But if thou wishest to know that they 
are really magicians, look and see how they wish to bewitch us, saying, Live in chastity and piety, after 
believing in God; and how also they have come into the city; and how also the dragons have not struck 
them blind, or even killed them; and how also they have not drunk their blood; but even they who keep 
our city from every foreigner have been cast down by these men. 


And the proconsul, having heard these things, was the more inflamed with rage, and filled with wrath and 
threatening; and he was exceedingly enraged, and said to the priests: Why need you speak, when they 


have bewitched my own wife? And from that time she has spoken to me with strange words; and praying 
all the night through, she speaks in a strange tongue with a light shining round her; and groaning aloud, 
she says, Jesus the true light has come to me. And I, having gone forth from my chamber, wished to look 
down through the window and see Jesus, the light which she spoke of; and like lightning it came upon me, 
so that I was within a little of being blinded; and from that time forth I am afraid of my wife, on account of 
her luminous Jesus. Tell me, ye priests, what I am to do. And they said to him: O proconsul, assuredly we 
are no longer priests; for ever since thou didst shut them up, in consequence of them praying, not only 
has the temple been shaken from the foundations, but it is also assuredly falling down. 


Then the proconsul ordered to bring Philip and those with him forth out of the temple, and to bring them 
up to the tribunal, saying to the public executioner: Strip Philip and Bartholomew and Mariamme, and 
search thoroughly to try to find their enchantments. Having therefore first stripped Philip, then 
Bartholomew, they came also to Mariamme; and dragging her along, they said: Let us strip her naked, 
that all may see her, how she follows men; for she especially deceives all the women. And the tyrant says 
to the priests: Proclaim throughout the whole city round about that all should come, men and women, that 
they may see her indecency, that she travels about with these magicians, and no doubt commits adultery 
with them. And he ordered Philip to be hanged, and his ankles to be pierced, and to bring also iron hooks, 
and his heels also to be driven through, and to be hanged head downwards, opposite the temple on a 
certain tree; and stretch out Bartholomew opposite Philip, having nailed his hands on the wall of the gate 
of the temple. 


And both of them smiled, seeing each other, both Philip and Bartholomew; for they were as if they were 
not tortured: for their punishments were prizes and crowns. And when also they had stripped Mariamme, 
behold, straightway the semblance of her body was changed in the presence of all, and straightway there 
was about her a cloud of fire before all; and they could not longer look at all on the place in which the holy 
Mariamme was, but they all fled from her. 


And Philip spoke with Bartholomew in the Hebrew tongue saying: Where is our brother John? for, behold, 
I am being released from the body; and who is he that has prayed for us? Because they have also laid 
hands on our sister Mariamme, contrary to what is meet; and, behold, they have set fire to the house of 
Stachys, saying, Let us burn it, since he entertained them. Dost thou wish then, Bartholomew, fire to come 
from heaven, and that we should burn them up? 


And as Philip was thus speaking, behold, also John entered into the city like one of their fellow-citizens; 
and moving about in the street, he asked: Who are these men, and why are they punished? And they say to 
him: It cannot be that thou art of our city, and askest about these men, who have wronged many: for they 
have shut up our gods, and by their magic have cut off both the serpents and the dragons; and they have 
also raised many of the dead, who have struck us with amazement, detailing many punishments against 
us, and they wish also, these strangers who are hanging, to pray for fire out of heaven, and to burn up us 
and our city. 


Then says John: Let us go, and do you show me them. They led John, therefore, as their fellow-citizen, to 
where Philip was; and there was there a great crowd, and the proconsul, and the priests. And Philip, 
seeing John, said to Bartholomew in Hebrew: Brother, John has come, who was in Barek, where the living 
water is. And John saw Philip hanging head downwards both by the ankles and the heels; and he also saw 
Bartholomew stretched out on the wall of the temple; and he said to them: The mystery of him that was 
hanged between the heaven and the earth shall be with you. 


And he said also to the men of that city: Ye men who dwell in Ophioryma Hierapolis, great is the ignorance 
which is among you, for you have erred in the path of error. The dragon breathing has breathed upon you, 
and blinded you in three ways; that is, he has made you blind in body, and blind in soul, and blind in spirit: 
and you have been struck by the destroyer. Look upon the whole creation, whether in the earth, or in the 
heaven, or in the waters, that the serpent has no resemblance to anything above; but he is of the stock of 
corruption, and has been brought to nothing by God; and on this account he is twisted and crooked, and 
there is no life in him; and anger, and rage, and darkness, and fire, and smoke are in all his members. And 
now, therefore, why do you punish these men because they have told you that the serpent is your enemy? 


And when they heard these words from John, they raised their hands against him, saying: We thought thee 
to be a fellow-citizen, but now thou hast shown thyself that thou art their companion. Like them, so also 
thou shalt be put to death; for the priests have intended to squeeze out your blood, and having mixed it 
with wine, to bring it to the viper to drink it. When, therefore, the priests attempted to lay hold of John, 
their hands were paralyzed. And John said to Philip: Let us not at all render evil for evil. And Philip said to 
John: Behold now, where is my Lord Jesus, who told me not to avenge myself? But for my part, I shall not 
endure it longer; but I will accomplish upon them my threat, and will destroy them all . 


And John and Bartholomew and Mariamme restrained him, saying: Our Master was beaten, was scourged, 
was extended on the cross, was made to drink gall and vinegar, and said, Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do. And this He taught, saying: Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart. Let us 
also therefore be patient. Philip says: Go away, and do not mollify me; for I will not bear that they have 
hanged me head down, and pierced my ankles and my heels with irons. And thou, John, beloved of God, 


how much hast thou reasoned with them, and thou hast not been listened to! Wherefore go away from me, 
and I will curse them, and they shall be destroyed utterly to a man. And he began to curse them, invoking, 
and crying out in Hebrew: Abalo, aremun, iduthael, tharseleon, nachoth, aidunaph, teletoloi: that is, O 
Father of Christ, the only and Almighty God; O God, whom all ages dread, powerful and impartial Judge, 
whose name is in Thy dynasty Sabaoth, blessed art Thou for everlasting: before Thee tremble dominions 
and powers of the celestials, and the fire-breathing threats of the cherubic living ones; the King, holy in 
majesty, whose name came upon the wild beasts of the desert, and they were tamed, and praised Thee 
with a rational voice; who lookest upon us, and readily grantest our requests; who knewest us before we 
were fashioned; the Overseer of all: now, I pray, let the great Hades open its mouth; let the great abyss 
swallow up these the ungodly, who have not been willing to receive the word of truth in this city. So let it 
be, Sabaoth. And, behold, suddenly the abyss was opened, and the whole of the place in which the 
proconsul was sitting was swallowed up, and the whole of the temple, and the viper which they 
worshipped, and great crowds, and the priests of the viper, about seven thousand men, besides women 
and children, except where the apostles were: they remained unshaken. And the proconsul was swallowed 
up into the abyss; and their voices came up from beneath, saying, with weeping: Have mercy upon us, O 
God of Thy glorious apostles, because we now see the judgments of those who have not confessed the 
crucified One: behold, the cross illumines us. O Jesus Christ, manifest Thyself to us, because we are all 
coming down alive into Hades, and are being scourged because we have unjustly crucified Thine apostles. 
And a voice was heard of one, saying: I shall be merciful to you in the cross of light. 


And there remained both Stachys and all his house, and the wife of the proconsul, and fifty other women 
who had believed with her upon the Lord, and a multitude besides, both of men and women, and a 
hundred virgins who had not been swallowed up because of their chastity, having been sealed with the 
seal of Christ. 


Then the Lord, having appeared unto Philip, said: O Philip, didst thou not hear: Thou shalt not render evil 
for evil? and why hast thou inflicted such destruction? O Philip, whosoever putteth his hand to the plough, 
and looketh backwards, is his furrow well set? or who gives up his own lamp to another, and himself sits in 
darkness? or who forsakes his own dwelling-place, and dwells on a dunghill himself? And who, giving 
away his own garment in winter, goes naked? or what enemy rejoices in the joy of the man that hates him? 
and what soldier goes to war without a full suit of armour? and what slave who has fulfilled his master’s 
order will not be commended? and who in the race-course, having nobly run, does not receive the prize? 
and who that has washed his garments willingly defiles them? Behold, my bride chamber is ready; but 
blessed is he who has been found in it wearing the shining garment: he it is who receives the crown upon 
his head. Behold, the supper is ready; and blessed is he who is invited, and is ready to go to Him that has 
invited him. The harvest of the field is much, and blessed is the good labourer. Behold the lilies and all the 
flowers, and it is the good husbandman who is the first to get a share of them. And how hast thou become, 
O Philip, unmerciful, having cursed thine enemies in wrath? 


Philip says: Why art Thou angry with me, Lord, because I have cursed mine enemies? for why dost Thou 
not tread them under foot, because they are yet alive in the abyss? And knowest Thou, Lord, that because 
of Thee I came into this city, and in Thy name I have persecuted all the error of the idols, and all the 
demons? The dragons have withered away, and the serpents. And since these men have not received Thy 
light, therefore have I cursed them, and they have gone down to Hades alive. 


And the Saviour says to Philip: But since thou hast disobeyed me, and hast requited evil for evil, and hast 
not kept my commandment, on this account thou shalt finish thy course gloriously indeed, and shalt be led 
by the hand by my holy angels, and shalt come with them even to the paradise of delight; and they indeed 
shall come beside me into paradise, but thee will I order to be shut outside of paradise for forty days, in 
terror under the flaming and turning sword, and thou shalt groan because thou hast done evil to those 
who have done evil to thee. And after forty days I shall send my archangel Michael; and he, having taken 
hold of the sword guarding paradise, shall bring thee into it, and thou shalt see all the righteous who have 
walked in their innocence, and then thou shalt worship the glory of my Father in the heavens. 
Nevertheless the sign of thy departure shall be glorified in my cross. And Bartholomew having gone away 
into Lycaonia, shall there also be himself crucified; and Mariamme shall lay her body in the river Jordan. 
But I, O Philip, will not endure thee, because thou hast swallowed up the men into the abyss; but, behold, 
my Spirit is in them, and I shall bring them up from the dead; and thus they, seeing thee, shall believe in 
the glory of Him that sent thee. 


And the Saviour having turned, stretched up His hand, and marked a cross in the air coming down from 
above even to the abyss, and it was full of light, and had its form after the likeness of a ladder. And all the 
multitude that had gone down from the city into the abyss came up on the ladder of the luminous cross; 
but there remained below the proconsul, and the viper which they worshipped. And when the multitude 
had come up, having looked upon Philip hanging head downwards, they lamented with a great 
lamentation at the lawless action which they had done. And they also saw Bartholomew, and Mariamme 
having her former appearance. And, behold, the Lord went up into the heavens in the sight of Philip, and 
Bartholomew and Mariamme, and Stachys, and all the unbelieving people, and silently they glorified God 
in fear and trembling. And all the multitudes cried out, saying: He alone is God, whom these men proclaim 
in truth; He alone is God, who sent these men for our salvation. Let us therefore truly repent for our great 


error, because we are by no means worthy of everlasting life. Now we believe, because we have seen 
great wonders, because the Saviour has brought us up from the abyss. And they all fell upon their face, 
and adored Philip, and entreated him, ready to flee: Do not do another miracle, and again send us away 
into the abyss. And they prayed that they might become worthy of the appearing of Christ. 


And Philip, yet hanging, addressed them, and said: Hear and learn how great are the powers of my God, 
remembering what you have seen below, and how your city has been overturned, with the exception of the 
house which received me; and now the sweetness of my God has brought you up out of the abyss, and I 
am obliged to walk round paradise for forty days on your account, because I was enraged against you into 
requiting you. And this commandment alone I have not kept, in that I did not give you good in return for 
evil. But I say unto you, From this time forth, in the goodness of God, reject the evil, that you may become 
worthy of the thanksgiving of the Lord. 


And some of the faithful ran up to take down Philip, and take off him the iron grapnels, and the hooks out 
of his ankles. But Philip said: Do not, my children, do not come near me on account of this, for thus shall 
be my end. Listen to me, ye who have been enlightened in the Lord, that I came to this city, not to make 
any merchandise, or do any other thing; but I have been destined to go out of my body in this city in the 
case in which you see me. Grieve not, then, that Iam hanging thus; for I bear the stamp of the first man, 
who was brought to the earth head downwards, and again, through the wood of the cross brought to life 
out of the death of the transgression. And now I accomplish that which hath been enjoined upon me; for 
the Lord said to me, Unless you shall make that of you which is down to be up, and that which is on the 
left to be on the right, you shall not enter into my kingdom. Be ye not therefore likened to the unchanged 
type, for all the world has been changed, and every soul dwelling in a body is in forgetfulness of heavenly 
things; but let not us possessing the glory of the heavenly seek that which is without, which is the body 
and the house of slavery. Be not unbelieving, but believing, and forgive each other’s faults. Behold, I hang 
six days, and I have blame from the true Judge, because I altogether requited you evil, and put a 
stumbling-block in the way of my rectitude. And now I am going up on high; be not sorrowful, but rather 
rejoice, because I am leaving this dwelling-place, my body, having escaped from the corruption of the 
dragon, who punishes every soul that is in sins. 


And Philip, having looked round upon the multitudes, said: O ye who have come up out of the dead from 
Hades, and the swallowing up of the abyss,—and the luminous cross led you up on high, through the 
goodness of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost,—He being God became man, having been made 
flesh out of the Virgin Mary, immortal, abiding in flesh; and having died, He raised the dead, having had 
pity on mankind, having taken away the sting of sin. He was great, and became small for our sake, until 
He should enlarge the small, and bring them into His greatness. And He it is who has sweetness; and they 
spat upon Him, giving Him gall to drink, in order that He might make those who were bitter against Him 
to taste of His sweetness. Cleave then to Him, and do not forsake Him, for He is our life to everlasting. 


And when Philip had finished this announcement, he says to them, Loose Bartholomew; and having gone 
up, they loosed him. And after loosing him, Philip says to him: Bartholomew, my brother in the Lord, thou 
knowest that the Lord has sent thee with me to this city, and thou hast shared with me in all the dangers 
with our sister Mariamme; but I know that the going forth from thy body has been appointed in Lycaonia, 
and it has been decreed to Mariamme to go forth from the body in the river Jordan. Now therefore I 
command you, that when I have gone forth from my body, you shall build a church in this place; and let 
the leopard and the kid of the goats come into the church, for a sign to those that believe; and let 
Nicanora provide for them until they shall go forth from the body; and when they shall have gone forth, 
bury them by the gate of the church. And lay your peace upon the house of Stachys, as Christ laid His 
peace on this city. And let all the virgins who believe stand in that house each day, watching over the sick, 
walking two and two; but let them have no communication with young men, that Satan may not tempt 
them: for he is a creeping serpent, and he caused Adam by means of Eve to slip into death. Let it not be so 
again in this time as in the case of Eve. But do thou, O Bartholomew, look to them well: and thou shalt 
give these injunctions to Stachys, and appoint him bishop. Do not entrust the place of the bishopric to a 
young man, that the Gospel of Christ may not be brought to shame; and let every one that teacheth have 
his works equal to his words. But Iam going to the Lord, and take my body and prepare it for burial with 
Syriac sheets of paper; and do not put round me flaxen cloth, because the body of my Lord was wrapped 
in linen. And having prepared my body for burial in the sheets of paper, bind it tight with papyrus reeds, 
and bury it in the church; and pray for me forty days, in order that the Lord may forgive me the 
transgression wherein I transgressed, in requiting those who did evil to me. See, O Bartholomew, where 
my blood shall drop upon the earth, a plant shall spring up from my blood, and shall become a vine, and 
shall produce fruit of a bunch of grapes; and having taken the cluster, press it into the cup; and having 
partaken of it on the third day, send up on high the Amen, in order that the offering may be complete. 


And Philip, having said these things, prayed thus: O Lord Jesus Christ, Father of the ages, King of the 
light, who hast made us wise in Thy wisdom, and hast given us Thine understanding, and hast bestowed 
upon us the counsel of Thy goodness, who hast never at any time left us, Thou art He who taketh away the 
disease of those who flee to Thee for refuge; Thou art the Son of the living God, who hast given us Thy 
presence of wisdom, who hast given us signs and wonders, and hast turned those who have gone astray; 
who crownest those who overcome the adversary, Thou excellent Judge. Come now, Jesus, and give me the 


everlasting crown of victory against every adverse dominion and power, and do not let their dark air hide 
me when I shall cross the waters of fire and all the abyss. O my Lord Jesus Christ, let not the enemy have 
ground to accuse me at Thy tribunal: but put on me Thy glorious robe, Thy seal of light that ever shines, 
until I shall pass by all the powers of the world, and the wicked dragon that lieth in wait for us. Now 
therefore, my Lord Jesus Christ, make me to meet Thee in the air, having forgiven me the recompense 
which I recompensed to my enemies; and transform the form of my body into angelic glory, and give me 
rest in Thy blessedness; and let me receive the promise from Thee which Thou hast promised to Thy 
saints to everlasting. 


And having thus spoken, Philip gave up the ghost, while all the multitudes were looking upon him, and 
weeping, and saying: The life of this spirit has been accomplished in peace. And they said the Amen. 


And Bartholomew and Mariamme took down his body, and did as Philip had commanded them, and buried 
it in that place. And there was straightway a voice out of the heavens: Philip the apostle has been crowned 
with an incorruptible crown by Jesus Christ, the Judge of the contest. And all shouted out the Amen. 


And after the three days the plant of the vine sprouted up where the blood of the holy Philip had dropped. 
And they did all that had been commanded them by him, offering an offering for forty days, praying 
without ceasing. And they built the church in that place, having appointed Stachys bishop in the church. 
And Nicanora and all the faithful assembled, and did not cease, all of them, glorifying God on account of 
the wonders that had happened among them. And all the city believed in the name of Jesus. And 
Bartholomew commanded Stachys to baptize those who believed into the name of the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. 


And after the forty days, the Saviour, having appeared in the form of Philip, said to Bartholomew and 
Mariamme: My beloved brethren, do you wish to rest in the rest of God? Paradise has been opened to me, 
and I have entered into the glory of Jesus. Go away to the place appointed for you; for the plant that has 
been set apart and planted in this city shall bear excellent fruit. Having therefore saluted the brethren, 
and prayed for each of them, they departed from the city of Ophioryma, the Hierapolis of Asia; and 
Bartholomew departed into Lycaonia, and Mariamme proceeded to the Jordan; and Stachys and those 
with him remained, maintaining the church in Christ Jesus our Lord, to whom be glory and strength for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


ACTS OF SAINT PHILIP THE APOSTLE WHEN HE WENT TO UPPER HELLAS 


And it came to pass in those days, when Philip entered into the city of Athens called Hellas, there 
assembled to him three hundred philosophers, saying: Let us go and see what his wisdom is; for they say 
about the wise men of Asia, that their wisdom is great. For they thought that Philip was a philosopher, 
since he was travelling in the dress of a recluse; and they did not know that he was an apostle of Christ. 
For the dress which Jesus gave to His disciples was a mantle only, and a linen cloth. Thus, then, Philip was 
going about. On this account, therefore, when the philosophers of Hellas saw him, they were afraid. They 
assembled therefore into one place, and said to each other: Come, let us look into our books, lest 
somehow this stranger overcome us, and put us to shame. 


And having done so, they came together to the same place, and say to Philip: We have doctrines of our 
fathers in which we are pleased, seeking after knowledge; but if thou hast anything new, O stranger, show 
it to us without envy boldly: for we have need of nothing else, but only to hear something new. 


And Philip answering, said to them: O philosophers of Hellas, if you wish to hear some new thing, and are 
desirous of something new, you ought to throw away from you the disposition of the old man; as my Lord 
said, It is impossible to put new wine into old bottles, since the bottle is burst, and the wine spilled, and 
the bottle destroyed. But they put new wine into fresh bottles, so that both may be preserved. And these 
things the Lord said in parables, teaching us in His holy wisdom, that many will love the new wine, not 
having a bottle fresh and new. And I love you, O men of Hellas, and I congratulate you for having said, We 
love something new. For instruction really new and fresh my Lord has brought into the world, in order 
that He might sweep away all worldly instruction. 


The philosophers say: Who is it that thou callest thy Lord? Philip says: My Lord is Jesus in heaven. And 
they said to him: Show him to our comprehension without envy, that we also may believe in him. And 
Philip said: He with whom I am about to make you acquainted as Lord, is above every name; there is no 
other. And this only I say: As you have said, Do not refuse us through envy, let it not be that I should 
refuse you; but rather in great exultation and in great joy I have to reveal to you that name, for I have no 
other work in this world than this proclamation. For when my Lord came into this world, He chose us, 
being twelve in number, having filled us with the Holy Spirit; from His light He made us know who He 
was, and commanded us to preach all salvation through Him, because there is no other name named out 
of heaven than this. On this account I have come to you, to make you fully assured, not in word only, but 
also in the showing forth of wonderful works in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


And when the philosophers heard this, they say to Philip: This name that has been heard of by us from 


thee we have never found in the books of our fathers; now, therefore, how can we know about thy words? 
And moreover, in addition, they say to him: Allow us three days, that we may consult with each other 
about this name; for we lay no little stress upon this—to apostatize from our fathers’ religion. Philip 
therefore says to them: Consult as you wish; for there is no deceit in the matter. 


And the three hundred philosophers having assembled, spoke with each other, saying: You know that this 
man has brought a strange philosophy, and the words spoken by him bring us to distraction. What, then, 
shall we do about him, or about the name of him who is called Jesus, the king of the ages, whom he speaks 
of? And moreover they say to each other: Assuredly we cannot reason with him, but the high priest of the 
Jews can. If therefore it seem good, let us send to him, in order that he may stand up to this stranger, and 
that we may learn accurately the name that is preached. 


They wrote therefore to Jerusalem after this manner:—The philosophers of Hellas to Ananias, the great 
high priest of the Jews in Jerusalem. There being between thee and us at all times great... as thou 
knowest that we Athenians are searchers after truth. A certain foreigner has come to Hellas, Philip by 
name; and, in a word, he has disturbed us exceedingly, both by words and by extraordinary miracles, and 
he introduces a glorious name, Jesus, professing himself to be his disciple. And he does also wonders of 
which we write to you, in that he has cast out demons that have been long in men, and makes the deaf 
hear, the blind see; and what is more wonderful—which also we should have first mentioned—he has 
raised up men after they were dead, that have fairly completed the number of their days. And the fame of 
him has gone abroad into all Hellas and Macedonia; and there are many coming to him from the cities 
round about, bringing those who are ill with various diseases, and he heals them all through the name of 
Jesus. On this account, therefore, come to us without any reluctance, that thou thyself mayst announce to 
us what Jesus, this name which he teaches, means. For on this account also we have sent this letter to 
thee, O high priest. 


And when he had read, he was filled with great wrath, and rent his clothes, and said: Has that deceiver 
gone even to Athens, among the philosophers, to lead them astray? And the Mansemat—that is, Satan— 
entered into Ananias unawares, and filled him with anger and rage; and he said: If I allow that Philip 
himself, and those with him, to live, the law will be entirely destroyed, and their teaching will likely fill the 
whole earth. And the high priest went into his own house, and the teachers of the law, and the Pharisees; 
and they consulted with each other, saying: What shall we do about these things? And they say to the high 
priest Ananias: Stand up and arm thyself, and five hundred able men out of the people, and go away to 
Athens, and by all means kill Philip, and thus thou shalt overturn his teaching. 


And having put on the high priest’s robe, he came to Hellas in great pomp, with the five hundred men. 
And Philip was in the house of a certain chief man of the city, with the brethren who had believed. And the 
high priest and those with him, and the three hundred philosophers, went up to the gateway of the house 
where Philip was; and it was told Philip that they were outside. And he rose up and went out. And when 
the high priest saw him, he says to him: O Philip, sorcerer and magician, for I know thee, that in 
Jerusalem thy master the deceiver called thee Son of Thunder. Was not the whole of Judaea sufficient for 
you, but you have come here also to deceive men who are searchers after wisdom? And Philip said: Would 
that, O Ananias, thy covering of unbelief were taken away from thy heart, that thou mightst know my 
words, and from them learn whether I am a deceiver, or thou! 


Ananias having heard this, said to Philip: I shall give answer to all. And Philip said: Speak. The high priest 
says: O men of Hellas, this Philip believes in a man called Jesus, who was born among us, who also taught 
this heresy, and destroyed the law and the temple, and brought to nought the purification through Moses, 
and the new moons, because he says, These have not been commanded by God. And when we saw that he 
thus destroyed the law, we stood up against him, and crucified him, that his teaching might not be 
fulfilled. For many changes were brought in by him; and he gave an evil testimony, for he ate all things in 
common, and mixed with blood, after the manner of the Gentiles. And having given him up, we put him to 
death, and buried him in a tomb; and these disciples of his having stolen him, have proclaimed 
everywhere that he has risen from the dead, and have led astray a great multitude by professing that he is 
at the right hand of God in heaven. But now these men, themselves having the circumcision as we also 
have, have not followed it, since they began to do many deeds of power in Jerusalem through the name of 
Jesus; and having been cast out of Jerusalem, they go about the world, and deceive all men by the magic 
of that Jesus, as also now this Philip has come to you to deceive you by the same means. But I shall carry 
him away with myself to Jerusalem, because Archelaus the king is also searching for him to kill him. 


And when the multitude standing round heard this, those indeed who had been confirmed in the faith 
were not shaken nor made to waver; for they knew that Philip would conquer in the glory of Jesus. Philip 
therefore stated his case in the power of Christ with great boldness, exulting and saying: I, O men of 
Athens, and those of you who are philosophers, have come to you, not to teach you with words, but by the 
showing forth of miracles; and in part you have quickly seen the things that have come to pass through 
me, in that name by which the high priest himself is cast off. For, behold, I shall cry to my God, and teach 
you, and you will prove the words of both. 


The high priest having heard this, ran to Philip, wishing to scourge him, and that same hour his whole 
hand was dried up, and his eyes were blinded; and in like manner also the five hundred who were with 


him were also themselves blinded. And they reviled and cursed the high priest, saying: Coming out of 
Jerusalem we said to thee, Refrain; for, being men, we cannot fight against God. But we entreat thee, O 
Philip, apostle of the God Jesus, give us the light that is through him, that we also may truly be his slaves. 


And Philip, having seen what had come to pass, said: O weak nature! which has thrown itself upon us, but 
straightway has been brought down low into itself; O bitter sea! which rouses its waves against us, and 
thinks to cast us out, but which by itself lulls its waves to rest. Now therefore, O our good steward Jesus, 
the holy light, Thou hast not overlooked us who are all together crying up to Thee in all good works, but 
hast come to finish them through us. Now therefore come, Lord Jesus; reprove the folly of these men. 


The high priest says to Philip: Dost thou then think to turn us away from the traditions of our fathers, and 
the God of the desert, and Moses; and dost thou imagine that thou wilt make us followers of Jesus the 
Nazarene? Then Philip says to him: Behold, I shall pray to my God to come and manifest Himself before 
thee and the five hundred, and before all here; for perhaps thou wilt change thy mind, and believe. But if 
even to the end thou remain in unbelief, there is coming upon thee an extraordinary thing, which shall be 
spoken of to generations of generations—that also thou shalt go down alive, down into Hades, before the 
face of all seeing thee, because thou yet abidest in unbelief, because also thou seekest to turn away this 
multitude from the true life. And Philip prayed, saying: O holy Father of the holy Son Jesus Christ, who 
hast granted to me to believe in Him, send Thy beloved Son Jesus Christ to reprove the unbelieving high 
priest, that Thy name may be glorified in Christ the Beloved. 


And while Philip was yet crying out this, suddenly the heavens were opened, and Jesus appeared coming 
down in most excellent glory, and in lightning; and His face was shining sevenfold more than the sun, and 
His garments were whiter than snow, so that also all the idols of Athens fell suddenly to the ground. And 
the people fled in anguish; and the demons dwelling among them cried out: Behold, we also flee because 
of Him who has appeared to the city, Jesus the Son of God. Then Philip says to the high priest: Hearest 
thou the demons crying out because of Him who has been seen, and believest thou not in Him who is 
present that He is Lord of all? The high priest says: I have no other God than the one in the desert. 


And as Jesus was going up into heaven there happened a very great earthquake, so that the place on 
which they stood was cleft; and the crowds ran and fell at the feet of the apostle, crying out: Have mercy 
upon us, O man of God! In like manner also the five hundred men cried out themselves also again: Have 
mercy upon us, O Philip, that we may know thee, and through thee Jesus the light of life: for we said to 
this unbelieving high priest, Being sinful men, we cannot fight against God. 


Then Philip says: There is no hatred in us, but the grace of Christ will make you receive your sight; but I 
will make the high priest receive his sight before you, that at this you may the more believe. And a voice 
out of heaven was brought to Philip: O Philip, son once of thunder, but now of meekness, whatever thou 
mayst ask of my Father, He shall do for thee. And all the crowd was terror-struck at the voice, for the 
sound of it was greater than that of thunder. Then Philip says to the high priest: In the name of the power 
of the voice of my Lord, receive thy sight, Ananias. And immediately he received his sight, and looked 
round, and said: What is there in the magic of Jesus, that this Philip within a short time has made me 
blind, and again within a short time has made me receive my sight? Dost thou then, said Philip, believe in 
Jesus? The high priest says: You do not think, do you, that you can bewitch me, and persuade me? And the 
five hundred who were with him, having heard that their high priest, having received his sight, was yet 
unbelieving, said to the bystanders to pray Philip that he should make them receive their sight, that, said 
they, we may cut off this unbelieving high priest. 


And Philip said: Do not avenge yourselves upon the wicked. And he says to the high priest: There will be a 
certain great sign upon thee. He says to Philip: I know that thou art a sorcerer and a disciple of Jesus: 
thou dost not bewitch me. And the apostle said to Jesus: Sabarthan, sabathabt, bramanuch, come quickly. 
And immediately the earth was cleft in the place where Ananias was, and swallowed him up as far as the 
knees. And Ananias cried out: O great is the power of the true witchcraft, because it has cleft the earth, 
when Philip threatened it in Hebrew, and adjured it; and it holds me even to the knees, and by the heels 
some hooks as it were drag me downwards, that I may believe in Philip; but he cannot persuade me, for 
from Jerusalem I know his magic tricks. 


And Philip, enraged, said: O earth, lay fast hold of him, even to the navel. And immediately it dragged him 
down. And he said: The one of my feet underneath is turned into ice, and the other is frightfully hot; but 
by thy magic, Philip, I will not be overcome. Except, therefore, that I am sore tortured underneath, I do 
not believe at all. And the crowds wished to stone him. And Philip says: Not so; for this has in the 
meantime happened, that he has been swallowed up as far as the navel, that the salvation of your souls 
may be effected, because he would almost have drawn you by his wicked words into unbelief. But if even 
he repented, I should bring him up out of the earth to the salvation of his soul; but assuredly he is not 
worthy of salvation. If, then, he remain in unbelief, you shall see him sunk down into the abyss, unless the 
Lord intends to raise those who are in Hades, that they may confess that Jesus is Lord. For in that day 
every tongue shall confess that Jesus is Lord, and that there is one glory of the Father, and the Son, with 
the Holy Spirit for evermore. 


And Philip, having said this, extended his right hand, stretching it through the air over the five hundred 


men in the name of Jesus. And their eyes were opened, and they all praised God with one mouth, saying: 
We bless Thee, O Christ Jesus, the God of Philip, that thou hast driven the blindness away from us, and 
hast given us Thy light, the Gospel. And Philip rejoiced exceedingly at their words, because they were 
thus confirmed in the faith. And after this, Philip, having turned to the high priest, said: Confess thou also 
in a pure heart that Jesus is Lord, that thou mayst be saved, like those with thee. But the high priest 
laughed at Philip, and remained in unbelief. 


Philip then, seeing that he remained in unbelief, having looked at him, says to the earth: Open thy mouth, 
and swallow him up as far as his neck in the presence of those who have believed in Christ Jesus. And in 
the same hour the earth, having opened its mouth, received him as far as the neck. And the multitude 
communed with each other on account of the wonders that had happened. 


A certain chief man of the city came crying out, and saying: O blessed apostle, a certain demon has 
assailed my son, and cried out, saying to me, Since thou hast allowed a foreigner to come into your city, 
thou who hast been the first to do away with our worship and our sacrifices, what shall I do for thee, 
except to kill this thine only begotten son? And after he said this, he strangled my son. Now therefore, I 
beseech thee, O apostle of Christ, do not allow my joy to be turned into sorrow, because I also have 
believed thy words. 


And the apostle, having heard this, said: I wonder at the activity of the demons, that it is active in every 
place, and dares to assail those to whose help I have not been able to come, as now they have tried you, 
wishing to cause you to offend. And he says to the man: Bring me thy son, and I will give him to thee alive, 
through my Christ. And rejoicing, he ran to bring his son. And when he came near his house, he cried out, 
saying: My son, I have come to thee to carry thee to the apostle, so that he may present thee to me living. 
And he ordered his slaves to carry the bed; and his son was twenty-three years old. And when Philip saw 
him, he was moved; and he turned to the high priest, and said: This has happened as a chance for thee: if, 
therefore, I shall raise him up, wilt thou henceforth believe? And he says: I know your magic arts, that 
thou wilt raise him up; but I will not believe thee. And Philip, enraged, said: A curse upon thee! then go 
down altogether into the abyss before the face of all these. And at the same hour he went down into 
Hades alive, except that the high priest’s robe flew off from him; and because of this, from that day, no 
one knew what became of the priest’s robe. And the apostle turned round and prayed for the boy; and 
having driven the demon away from him, he raised him up, and set him beside his father alive. 


And the multitude having beheld this, cried out: The God of Philip is the only God, who has punished the 
unbelief of the high priest, and driven away the demon from the young man, and raised him up from the 
dead. And the five hundred having seen the high priest swallowed up into the abyss, and the other 
miracles, besought Philip, and he gave them the seal in Christ. And Philip abode in Athens two years; and 
having founded a church, appointed a bishop and a presbyter, and so went away to Parthia, preaching 
Christ. To whom be glory for ever. Amen. 


ADDITION TO ACTS OF PHILIP 


(From a Paris ms.) 


And he taught them thus: My brethren, sons of my Father—for you are of my family as to Christ, 
substance of my city, the Jerusalem above, the delight of my dwelling-place—why have you been taken 
captive by your enemy the serpent, twisted, crooked, and perverse, to whom God has given neither hands 
nor feet? And crooked is his going, since he is the son of the wicked one; for his father is death, and his 
mother corruption, and ruin is in his body. Do not go then into his destruction; for you are in bondage by 
the unbelief and deception of his son, who is without order, and has no substance; formless, and has no 
form in the whole creation, either in the heaven or in the earth, or among the fishes that are in the 
waters. But if you see him, flee from him, since he has no resemblance to men: his dwelling is the abyss, 
and he walks in darkness. Flee, then, from him, that his venom may not be poured out upon you: if his 
venom be poured out upon your body, you walk in his wickedness. But remain rather in the true worship, 
being faithful, reverent, and good, without guile. Flee from Satan the dragon, and remove from you his 
wicked seed, namely desire, by which he begets disease in the soul, which is the venom of the serpent. 
For desire is of the serpent from the beginning, and she it is who arms herself against the faithful; for she 
came forth out of the darkness, and returns to the darkness. You ought therefore, after coming to us, or 
rather through us to God, to throw out the venom of the devil from your bodies. 


And as the apostle was saying this, behold, Nicanora came forth from her house, and went with her slaves 
into the house of Stachys. And when she came near the door of the house, behold, Mariamme spoke to her 
in the Syriac language: Helikomaei, kosma, etaa, mariacha. And she explained her words, saying: O 
daughter of the Spirit, thou art my lady, who hast been given in pledge to the serpent; but I have come to 
deliver thee: I shall break thy bonds, and cut them from their root. Behold, the Deliverer that frees thee 
has come: behold, the Sun of righteousness has risen to enlighten thee. 


And when she was thus speaking, the gloomy tyrant came running and panting. And Nicanora, who was 
before the door, heard this, and took courage before them all, crying out and saying: I am a Hebrew, a 


daughter of the Hebrews; speak with me in the language of my fathers, because I have heard your 
preaching, and have been cured of this my disease. I reverence and glorify the goodness of God, in that 
He hath made you to be utterly spoiled in this earth. 


And when she said this, the tyrant came, and took hold of her garments, and said: O Nicanora, did I not 
leave thee lying on the bed from thy disease? Whence, then, hast thou found this power and strength, so 
as to be able to come to these magicians? Unless, then, thou tell who is the healer, I shall punish thee 
most severely. And Nicanora answered, and said: O rearer of tyrants, cast away from thyself this tyranny, 
and forget thy wicked works, and abandon this temporary life, and put away vainglory, because it passes 
like a shadow: seek rather what is everlasting, and take away from thyself the beastly and impious work of 
base desire, and reject vain intercourse, which is the husbandry of death, the dark prison; and overturn 
the middle wall of corruption, and prepare for thyself a life chaste and spotless, that we may altogether 
live in sanctity. If, then, thou wishest me to remain with thee, I will live with thee in continence. 


And when the tyrant heard these words, he seized her by the hair of the head, and dragged her along, 
kicking her, and saying: It would be better for thee to be put to death by my sword, than to be seen with 
these foreign magicians and deceivers. I will punish thee, therefore, and put to death those who have 
deceived thee. And he turned in a rage to the executioners who followed him, and said: Bring me these 
impostors. And the executioners ran to the house of Stachys, and laid hold of Philip, and Bartholomew, 
and Mariamme, with the leopard and the kid of the goats, and dragged them along, and brought them. 


When the tyrant saw them, he gnashed his teeth against them, and said: Drag along these magicians and 
deceivers that have deceived many souls of women by saying, We are worshippers of God. And he caused 
thongs to be brought, and bound their feet. And he ordered them to be dragged along from the gate as far 
as the temple. And great multitudes came together to that place. And they wondered exceedingly at the 
leopard and the kid; for they were speaking like men, and some of the multitude believed the words of the 
apostles. 


And the priests said to the tyrant: These men are magicians. And when he heard that, he burned with 
rage, and was filled with anger; and he ordered Philip, and Bartholomew, and Mariamne to be stripped, 
saying: Search them. Perhaps you will find their sorcery. And the executioners stripped them, and laid 
hold of Mariamne, and dragged her along, saying: Uncover her, that they may learn that it is a woman 
who follows them. And he ordered to bring clubs and strong cords; and after piercing Philip’s ankles they 
brought hooks, and put the cords through his ankles, and hung him head downwards on a tree that was 
before the door of the temple; and they fixed pegs into the temple wall, and left him. And after binding 
Bartholomew hand and foot, they extended him naked on the wall; and when they had stripped Mariamne, 
the appearance of her body was changed, and became a glass chest filled with light, and they could not 
come near her. 


And Philip spoke with Bartholomew in Hebrew: Where is John to-day, in the day of our need? for behold, 
we are being delivered from our bodies. And they have laid hands on Mariamne beyond what is seemly, 
and they have scourged the leopard and the kid of the goats, and have set fire to the house of Stachys, 
because he took us in. Let us therefore speak, that fire may come down from heaven and burn them up. 


And as Philip was thus speaking, behold, John came into the city, and walked about the street, and asked 
those in the city: What is the commotion, and who are these men, and why are they punished? And they 
say to him: Art thou not of this city? And dost thou not know about these men, how they disturbed our 
houses, and the whole city? Moreover, they have even persuaded our wives to go away from us on the 
pretence of religion, proclaiming a foreign name, viz. Christ’s; and they have also shut our temples by the 
sorcery they have, and they have put to death the serpents that are in the city by foreign names that we 
have never known. And they have fixed their abode in the house of Stachys the blind man, whom they 
made to recover his sight through the spittle of a woman who accompanies them; and it is perhaps she 
who has all the sorcery: and there accompany them a leopard and a kid, speaking like men. But if ever you 
have seen such doings, you will not be put about by them. And John answered, and said to them: Show me 
them. And they brought him to the temple where Philip was hanging. And when Philip saw John, he said to 
Bartholomew: O my brother, behold the son of Barega—that is the living water—has come. And John saw 
Philip hanging head down, tied by his ankles; and saw Bartholomew also bound to the temple wall. 


And he said to the men of the city: O children of the serpent, how great is your folly! for the way of deceit 
has deceived you, the wicked dragon breathing has breathed upon you: why do you punish these men for 
saying the serpent is your enemy? 


And when they heard these words from John, they laid their hands upon him, saying: We called thee our 
fellow-citizen, but now thy speech has made thee manifest that thou also art in communion with them. 
Thou also, therefore, shalt be put to the same death as they, for the priests have decided thus: Let us 
drain out their blood as they hang head downward, and mix it with wine, and offer it to the viper. 


And when they were thus speaking, behold, Mariamne rose up from the place in which she was, and came 
back to her former appearance. 


And the priests reached forth their hands towards John, wishing to lay hold of him, and they could not. 
Then Philip with Bartholomew said to John: Where is Jesus, who enjoins upon us not to take into our own 
hands vengeance on those that torture us? for after this I will not endure them. And Philip spoke in 
Hebrew, and said: My Father Uthael, i.e., O Christ, Father of majesty, whose name all the ages fear, who 
art powerful, and the power of the universe, whose name goes forth in lordship, Eloa: Blessed art Thou to 
the ages; Thou whom dominions and powers fear, trembling before Thy face; King of honour! Father of 
majesty! whose name has gone forth to the wild beasts of the desert, and they have become quiet because 
of Thee, and through Thee the serpents have departed from us: Hear us before we ask. Thou who seest us 
before we call, who knowest our thoughts, the All-surveyor of all, who sends forth from Himself 
unnumbered compassions; let the abyss open its mouth, and swallow up these godless persons who will 
not accept the word of Thy truth. 


And in that very hour the abyss opened its mouth, and all that place was violently shaken, from the 
proconsul to all the multitude along with the priests; and they were all sunk down. And the places where 
the apostles and all who were with them were remained unshaken, and the house of Stachys, and 
Nicanora the tyrant’s wife, and the twenty-four wives who fled from their husbands, and the forty virgins 
who had not known men. These alone did not go down into the abyss, because they had become servants, 
and had received the word of God, and His seal; but all the rest of the city were swallowed down into the 
abyss. 


And the Saviour having appeared at that hour, said to Philip: Who is it that has put his hand to the plough, 
and has turned back from making the furrow straight? or who gives his light to others, and himself 
remains sitting in darkness? or who dwells in the dirt, and leaves his dwelling-place to strangers? or who 
lays down his garment, and goes out in the days of winter naked? or what slave that has done his master’s 
service, shall not be called by him to supper? or who runs with zeal in the racecourse, and does not get 
the prize? Philip, behold my bridal chamber is ready, and blessed is he who has his own shining garment; 
for he it is who gets the crown of joy upon his head. Behold, the supper is ready, and blessed is he who is 
called by the bridegroom. Great is the harvest of the field; blessed is the able workman. 


And when Philip heard these words from the Saviour, he answered and said to him: Thou didst give us 
leave, O Jesus of Nazareth, and dost Thou not enjoin us to smite those who do not wish Thee to reign over 
them? But this we know, that Thy name has not been proclaimed in all the world, and Thou hast sent us to 
this city. And I did not intend to come into this city, and Thou didst send me, after giving me Thy true 
commandment, that I should drive away all deceit, and bring to nothing every idol and demon, and all the 
power of the unclean one. And when I came here, the demons fled from our faces through Thy name, and 
the dragons and the serpents withered away, but these men did not take to themselves Thy true light; and 
for this reason I resolved to bring them low, according to their folly. 


And the Saviour said: O Philip, since thou hast forsaken this commandment of mine, not to render evil for 
evil, for this reason thou shalt be debarred in the next world for forty years from being in the place of my 
promise: besides, this is the end of thy departure from the body in this place; and Bartholomew has his lot 
in Lycaonia, and shall be crucified there; and Mariamne shall lay down her body in the river Jordan. 


And the Saviour turned and stretched out His hand, and made the sign of the cross in the air; and it was 
full of light, and had its form after the likeness of a ladder. And all the multitude of the men of the city who 
had gone down into the abyss came up upon the ladder of the cross of light and none of them remained in 
the abyss, but only the tyrant and the priests, and the viper which they worshipped. And when the 
multitudes came up from the abyss, they looked and saw Philip hanging head down, and Bartholomew 
upon the wall of the temple, and they also found Mariamne in her first shape. And the Saviour went up 
into heaven in the sight of Philip and Bartholomew and Mariamne, and the leopard and the kid of the 
goats, and Nicanora and Stachys; and they all with a loud voice glorified God with fear and trembling, 
crying out: There is one God who has sent us His salvation, whose name these men proclaim: we repent 
therefore of the error in which we were before yesterday, not being worthy of eternal life; and we believe, 
having seen the wonderful things that have come to pass through us. And some of them threw themselves 
on their faces, and worshipped the apostles; and others made ready to flee, saying: There may be another 
earthquake like the one that has just happened. 


And stretching out his hands, the Apostle Philip, hanging head down, said: Men of the city, hear these 
words which I am going to say to you, hanging head down. Ye have learned how great are the powers of 
God, and the wonders which you saw when your city was destroyed by the earthquake which came upon 
it. And this was manifest to you, that the house of Stachys was not destroyed and that he did not go down 
into the abyss, because he believed on the true God, and received us His servants. And I, having fulfilled 
all the will of my God, am His debtor for what I requited to him that did evil to me. 


And some of those who had been baptized ran to loose Philip hanging head down. And he answered and 
said to them: My brethren, . . . those who are virgins in the members of their flesh and commit fornication 
in their hearts, and the fornication of their eyes, shall abound like the deluge. And they grow immoderate 
from listening to persuasive pleasures, forgetting the God of the knowledge of the Gospel; and their 
hearts are full of arrogance, eating and drinking in their worship, forgetting the holy commandment, and 
despising it. That generation is turned aside; but blessed is he that retires into his retreat, for he shall 


obtain rest in his departure. Knowest thou not, Bartholomew, that the word of our Lord is true life and 
knowledge? for the Lord said to us in His teaching, Every one who shall look upon a woman, and lust after 
her in his heart, has completed adultery. And on this account our brother Peter fled from every place in 
which a woman was, and yet there was scandal on account of his own daughter; and he prayed to the 
Lord, and she had paralysis of her side, that she might not be deceived. Thou seest, brother, that the sight 
of the eyes brings gainsaying, and the beginning of sin, as it is written, She looked, and saw the tree, that 
it was pleasing to her eyes, and good for food, and she was deceived. Let the hearing, then, of the virgins 
be holy; and in their going out let them walk two and two, for many are the wiles of the enemy. Let their 
walk and conversation be well ordered, that they may be saved; but if not, let their fruit be common. 


My brother Bartholomew, give these promises to Stachys, and appoint him ruler and bishop in the Church, 
that he may be like thee, teaching well. Do not entrust the office to a man too young: appoint not such a 
one to the chair of the teachers, lest thou profane the witness of Christ. For he that teaches should have 
his works corresponding to his words, that the word may be ready on every occasion in its own glory. But I 
am being released from my body, hanging head down. Take, then, my body, and prepare it for burial in 
Syrian paper, and do not put about it linen cloth, since they put it upon the body of our Lord, and wrap it 
close in paper and papyrus, and put it in the vestibule of the holy church. And pray over me for forty days, 
that God may forgive the transgression which I did, in that I requited evil to him that did evil to me, and 
there may not be for me in the world to come the forty years. 


And after thus speaking, Philip prayed, saying: My Lord Jesus Christ, Father of the ages, King of all light, 
who makest us wise in Thy wisdom, who hast given us the exalted knowledge, who hast graciously 
conferred upon us the counsel of Thy goodness, who hast never departed from us; Thou who takest away 
disease from those who take refuge in Thee; Thou who hast given us the Word, to turn unto Thee those 
who have been led astray; Thou who hast given us signs and wonders on behalf of those of little faith; 
Thou who presentest the crown to those who have conquered; Thou who art the judge of the games, who 
hast given us the crown of joy, who speakest with us, that we may be able to withstand those that hurt us; 
Thou art He who sows and reaps, and completes, and increases, and vivifies all Thine own servants: 
reproaches and threats are to us help and power through those who turn to Thee through us, who are Thy 
servants. Come, Lord, and give me the crown of victory in the presence of men. Let not their dark air 
envelope me, nor their smoke burn the shape of my soul, that I may cross the waters of the abyss, and not 
sink in them. My Lord Jesus Christ, let not the enemy find anything that he can bring against me in the 
presence of Thee, the true Judge, but clothe me in Thy shining robe, and .. . (The rest is wanting.) 


Acts and Martyrdom of the Holy Apostle Andrew 


What we have all, both presbyters and deacons of the churches of Achaia, beheld with our eyes, we have 
written to all the churches established in the name of Christ Jesus, both in the east and west, north and 
south. Peace to you, and to all who believe in one God, perfect Trinity, true Father unbegotten, true Son 
only-begotten, true Holy Spirit proceeding from the Father, and abiding in the Son, in order that there 
may be shown one Holy Spirit subsisting in the Father and Son in precious Godhead. This faith we have 
learned from the blessed Andrew, the apostle of our Lord Jesus Christ, whose passion also we, having seen 
it set forth before our eyes, have not hesitated to give an account of, according to the degree of ability we 
have. 


Accordingly the proconsul AEgeates, having come into the city of Patras, began to compel those believing 
in Christ to worship the idols; to whom the blessed Andrew, running up, said: It behoved thee, being a 
judge of men, to acknowledge thy Judge who is in the heaven, and having acknowledged Him, to worship 
Him; and worshipping Him who is the true God, to turn away thy thoughts from those which are not true 
gods. 


To whom AEFgeates said: Art thou Andrew, who destroyest the temples of the gods, and persuadest men 
about the religion which, having lately made its appearance, the emperors of the Romans have given 
orders to suppress? 


The blessed Andrew said: The emperors of the Romans have never recognised the truth. And this the Son 
of God, who came on account of the salvation of men, manifestly teaches—that these idols are not only not 
gods, but also most shameful demons, and hostile to the human race, teaching men to offend God, so that, 
by being offended, He turns away and will not hearken; that therefore, by His turning away and not 
hearkening, they may be held captive by the devil; and that they might work them to such a degree, that 
when they go out of the body they may be found deserted and naked, carrying nothing with them but sins. 


AFgeates said: These are superfluous and vain words: as for your Jesus, for proclaiming these things to 
the Jews they nailed him to the tree of the cross. 


The blessed Andrew answering, said: Oh, if thou wouldst recognise the mystery of the cross, with what 
reasonable love the Author of the life of the human race for our restoration endured this tree of the cross, 
not unwillingly, but willingly! 


AFgeates said: Seeing that, betrayed by his own disciple, and seized by the Jews, he was brought before 
the procurator, and according to their request was nailed up by the procurator’s soldiers, in what way 
dost thou say that he willingly endured the tree of the cross? 


The holy Andrew said: For this reason I say willingly, since I was with Him when he was betrayed by His 
disciple. For before He was betrayed, He spoke to us to the effect that He should be betrayed and 
crucified for the salvation of men, and foretold that He should rise again on the third day. To whom my 
brother Peter said, Far be it from thee, Lord; let this by no means be. And so, being angry, He said to 
Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan; for thou art not disposed to the things of God. And in order that He 
might most fully explain that He willingly underwent the passion, He said to us, I have power to lay down 
my life, and I have power to take it again. And, last of all, while He was supping with us, He said, One of 
you will betray me. At these words, therefore, all becoming exceedingly grieved, in order that the surmise 
might be free from doubt, He made it clear, saying, To whomsoever I shall give the piece of bread out of 
my hand, he it is who betrays me. When, therefore, He gave it to one of our fellow-disciples, and gave an 
account of things to come as if they were already present, He showed that He was to be willingly 
betrayed. For neither did He run away, and leave His betrayer at fault; but remaining in the place in which 
He knew that he was, He awaited him. 


AFgeates said: I wonder that thou, being a sensible man, shouldst wish to uphold him on any terms 
whatever; for, whether willingly or unwillingly, all the same, thou admittest that he was fastened to the 
cross. 


The blessed Andrew said: This is what I said, if now thou apprehendest, that great is the mystery of the 
cross, which, if thou wishest, as is likely, to hear, attend to me. 


AFgeates said: A mystery it cannot be called, but a punishment. 


The blessed Andrew said: This punishment is the mystery of man’s restoration. If thou wilt listen with any 
attention, thou wilt prove it. 


AFgeates said: I indeed will hear patiently; but thou, unless thou submissively obey me, shalt receive the 
mystery of the cross in thyself. 


The blessed Andrew answered: If I had been afraid of the tree of the cross, I should not have proclaimed 
the glory of the cross. 


AFgeates said: Thy speech is foolish, because thou proclaimest that the cross is not a punishment, and 
through thy foolhardiness thou art not afraid of the punishment of death. 


The holy Andrew said: It is not through foolhardiness, but through faith, that I am not afraid of the 
punishment of death; for the death of sins is hard. And on this account I wish thee to hear the mystery of 
the cross, in order that thou perhaps, acknowledging it, mayst believe, and believing, mayst come 
somehow or other to the renewing of thy soul. 


AFgeates said: That which is shown to have perished is for renewing. Do you mean that my soul has 
perished, that thou makest me come to the renewing of it through the faith, I know not what, of which 
thou hast spoken? 


The blessed Andrew answered: This it is which I desired time to learn, which also I shall teach and make 
manifest, that though the souls of men are destroyed, they shall be renewed through the mystery of the 
cross. For the first man through the tree of transgression brought in death; and it was necessary for the 
human race, that through the suffering of the tree, death, which had come into the world, should be 
driven out. And since the first man, who brought death into the world through the transgression of the 
tree, had been produced from the spotless earth, it was necessary that the Son of God should be begotten 
a perfect man from the spotless virgin, that He should restore eternal life, which men had lost through 
Adam, and should cut off the tree of carnal appetite through the tree of the cross. Hanging upon the 
cross, He stretched out His blameless hands for the hands which had been incontinently stretched out; for 
the most sweet food of the forbidden tree He received gall for food; and taking our mortality upon 
Himself, He made a gift of His immortality to us. 


AEgeates said: With these words thou shalt be able to lead away those who shall believe in thee; but 
unless thou hast come to grant me this, that thou offer sacrifices to the almighty gods, I shall order thee, 
after having been scourged, to be fastened to that very cross which thou commendest. 


The blessed Andrew said: To God Almighty, who alone is true, I bring sacrifice day by day; not the smoke 
of incense, nor the flesh of bellowing bulls, nor the blood of goats, but sacrificing a spotless lamb day by 
day on the altar of the cross; and though all the people of the faithful partake of His body and drink His 
blood, the Lamb that has been sacrificed remains after this entire and alive. Truly, therefore, is He 
sacrificed, and truly is His body eaten by the people, and His blood is likewise drunk; nevertheless, as I 
have said, He remains entire, and spotless, and alive. 


AEgeates said: How can this be? 


The blessed Andrew said: If thou wouldest know, take the form of a disciple, that thou mayst learn what 
thou art inquiring after. 


AFgeates said: I will exact of thee through tortures the gift of this knowledge. 


The blessed Andrew declared: I wonder that thou, being an intelligent man, shouldest fall into the folly of 
thinking that thou mayst be able to persuade me, through thy tortures, to disclose to thee the sacred 
things of God. Thou hast heard the mystery of the cross, thou hast heard the mystery of the sacrifice. If 
thou believest in Christ the Son of God, who was crucified, I shall altogether disclose to thee in what 
manner the Lamb that has been slain may live, after having been sacrificed and eaten, remaining in His 
kingdom entire and spotless. 


AFgeates said: And by what means does the lamb remain in his kingdom after he has been slain and eaten 
by all the people, as thou hast said? 


The blessed Andrew said: If thou believest with all thy heart, thou shalt be able to learn: but if thou 
believest not, thou shalt not by any means attain to the idea of such truth. 


Then AEgeates, enraged, ordered him to be shut up in prison, where, when he was shut up, a multitude of 
the people came together to him from almost all the province, so that they wished to kill AEgeates, and by 
breaking down the doors of the prison to set free the blessed Andrew the apostle. 


Them the blessed Andrew admonished in these words, saying: Do not stir up the peace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ into seditious and devilish uproar. For my Lord, when He was betrayed, endured it with all 
patience; He did not strive, He did not cry out, nor in the streets did any one hear Him crying out. 
Therefore do ye also keep silence, quietness, and peace; and hinder not my martyrdom, but rather get 
yourselves also ready beforehand as athletes to the Lord, in order that you may overcome threatenings by 
a soul that has no fear of man, and that you may get the better of injuries through the endurance of the 


body. For this temporary fall is not to be feared; but that should be feared which has no end. The fear of 
men, then, is like smoke which, while it is raised and gathered together, disappears. And those torments 
ought to be feared which never have an end. For these torments, which happen to be somewhat light, any 
one can bear; but if they are heavy, they soon destroy life. But those torments are everlasting, where there 
are daily weepings, and mournings, and lamentations, and never-ending torture, to which the proconsul 
AFgeates is not afraid to go. Be ye therefore rather prepared for this, that through temporary afflictions 
ye may attain to everlasting rest, and may flourish for ever, and reign with Christ. 


The holy Apostle Andrew having admonished the people with these and such like words through the whole 
night, when the light of day dawned, AFgeates having sent for him, ordered the blessed Andrew to be 
brought to him; and having sat down upon the tribunal, he said: I have thought that thou, by thy reflection 
during the night, hast turned away thy thoughts from folly, and given up thy commendation of Christ that 
thou mightst be able to be with us, and not throw away the pleasures of life; for it is folly to come for any 
purpose to the suffering of the cross, and to give oneself up to most shameful punishments and burnings. 


The holy Andrew answered: I shall be able to have joy with thee, if thou wilt believe in Christ, and throw 
away the worship of idols; for Christ has sent me to this province, in which I have acquired for Christ a 
people not the smallest. 


AFgeates said: For this reason I compel thee to make a libation, that these people who have been 
deceived by thee may forsake the vanity of thy teaching, and may themselves offer grateful libations to 
the gods; for not even one city has remained in Achaia in which their temples have not been forsaken and 
deserted. And now, through thee, let them be again restored to the worship of the images, in order that 
the gods also, who have been enraged against thee, being pleased by this, may bring it about that thou 
mayst return to their friendship and ours. But if not, thou awaitest varied tortures, on account of the 
vengeance of the gods; and after these, fastened to the tree of the cross which thou commendest, thou 
shalt die. 


The holy Andrew said: Listen, O son of death and chaff made ready for eternal burnings, to me, the 
servant of God and apostle of Jesus Christ. Until now I have conversed with thee kindly about the 
perfection of the faith, in order that thou, receiving the exposition of the truth, being made perfect as its 
vindicator, mightst despise vain idols, and worship God, who is in the heavens; but since thou remainest in 
the same shamelessness at last, and thinkest me to be afraid because of thy threats, bring against me 
whatever may seem to thee greater in the way of tortures. For the more shall I be well pleasing to my 
King, the more I shall endure in tortures for the confession of His name. 


Then the proconsul AEgeates, being enraged, ordered the apostle of Christ to be afflicted by tortures. 
Being stretched out, therefore, by seven times three soldiers, and beaten with violence, he was lifted up 
and brought before the impious AEgeates. And he spoke to him thus: Listen to me, Andrew, and withdraw 
thy thoughts from the outpouring of thy blood; but if thou wilt not hearken to me, I shall cause thee to 
perish on the tree of the cross. 


The holy Andrew said: I am a slave of the cross of Christ, and I ought rather to pray to attain to the trophy 
of the cross than to be afraid; but for thee is laid up eternal torment, which, however, thou mayst escape 
after thou hast tested my endurance, if thou wilt believe in my Christ. For I am afflicted about thy 
destruction, and I am not disturbed about my own suffering. For my suffering takes up a space of one day, 
or two at most; but thy torment for endless ages shall never come to a close. Wherefore henceforward 
cease from adding to thy miseries, and lighting up everlasting fire for thyself. 


AFgeates then being enraged, ordered the blessed Andrew to be fastened to the cross. And he having left 
them all, goes up to the cross, and says to it with a clear voice: Rejoice, O cross, which has been 
consecrated by the body of Christ, and adorned by His limbs as if with pearls. Assuredly before my Lord 
went up on thee, thou hadst much earthly fear; but now invested with heavenly longing, thou art fitted up 
according to my prayer. For I know, from those who believe, how many graces thou hast in Him, how many 
gifts prepared beforehand. Free from care, then, and with joy, I come to thee, that thou also exulting 
mayst receive me, the disciple of Him that was hanged upon thee; because thou hast been always faithful 
to me, and I have desired to embrace thee. O good cross, which hast received comeliness and beauty from 
the limbs of the Lord; O much longed for, and earnestly desired, and fervently sought after, and already 
prepared beforehand for my soul longing for thee, take me away from men, and restore me to my Master, 
in order that through thee He may accept me who through thee has redeemed me. 


And having thus spoken, the blessed Andrew, standing on the ground, and looking earnestly upon the 
cross, stripped himself and gave his clothes to the executioners, having urged the brethren that the 
executioners should come and do what had been commanded them; for they were standing at some 
distance. And they having come up, lifted him on the cross; and having stretched his body across with 
ropes, they only bound his feet, but did not sever his joints, having received this order from the proconsul: 
for he wished him to be in distress while hanging, and in the night-time, as he was suspended, to be eaten 
up alive by dogs. 


And a great multitude of the brethren stood by, nearly twenty thousand; and having beheld the 


executioners standing off, and that they had done to the blessed one nothing of what those who were 
hanged up suffer, they thought that they would again hear something from him; for assuredly, as he was 
hanging, he moved his head smiling. And Stratocles inquired of him: Why art thou smiling, Andrew, 
servant of God? Thy laughter makes us mourn and weep, because we are deprived of thee. And the 
blessed Andrew answered him: Shall I not laugh at all, my son Stratocles, at the empty stratagem of 
AFgeates, through which he thinks to take vengeance upon us? We have nothing to do with him and his 
plans. He cannot hear; for if he could, he would be aware, having learned it by experience, that a man of 
Jesus is unpunished. 


And having thus spoken, he discoursed to them all in common, for the people ran together enraged at the 
unjust judgment of AEgeates: Ye men standing by me, and women, and children, and elders, bond and 
free, and as many as will hear; I beseech you, forsake all this life, ye who have for my sake assembled 
here; and hasten to take upon you my life, which leads to heavenly things, and once for all despise all 
temporary things, confirming the purposes of those who believe in Christ. And he exhorted them all, 
teaching that the sufferings of this transitory life are not worthy to be compared with the future 
recompense of the eternal life. 


And the multitude hearing what was said by him, did not stand off from the place, and the blessed Andrew 
continued the rather to say to them more than he had spoken. And so much was said by him, that a space 
of three days and nights was taken up, and no one was tired and went away from him. And when also on 
the fourth day they beheld his nobleness, and the unweariedness of his intellect, and the multitude of his 
words, and the serviceableness of his exhortations, and the stedfastness of his soul, and the sobriety of his 
spirit, and the fixedness of his mind, and the perfection of his reason, they were enraged against 
AFgeates; and all with one accord hastened to the tribunal, and cried out against AEgeates, who was 
sitting, saying: What is thy judgment, O proconsul? Thou hast judged wickedly; thy awards are impious. In 
what has the man done wrong; what evil has he done? The city has been put in an uproar; thou grievest us 
all; do not betray Caesar’s city. Grant willingly to the Achaians a just man; grant willingly to us a God- 
fearing man; do not put to death a godly man. Four days he has been hanging, and is alive; having eaten 
nothing, he has filled us all. Take down the man from the cross, and we shall all seek after wisdom; 
release the man, and to all Achaia will mercy be shown. It is not necessary that he should suffer this, 
because, though hanging, he does not cease proclaiming the truth. 


And when the proconsul refused to listen to them, at first indeed signing with his hand to the crowd to 
take themselves off, they began to be emboldened against him, being in number about twenty thousand. 
And the proconsul having beheld that they had somehow become maddened, afraid that something 
frightful would befall him, rose up from the tribunal and went away with them, having promised to set 
free the blessed Andrew. And some went on before to tell the apostle the cause for which they came to the 
place. 


While all the crowd, therefore, was exulting that the blessed Andrew was going to be set free, the 
proconsul having come up, and all the brethren rejoicing along with Maximilla, the blessed Andrew, 
having heard this, said to the brethren standing by: What is it necessary for me to say to him, when I am 
departing to the Lord, that will I also say. For what reason hast thou again come to us, AEgeates? On what 
account dost thou, being a stranger to us, come to us? What wilt thou again dare to do, what to contrive? 
Tell us. Hast thou come to release us, as having changed thy mind? I would not agree with thee that thou 
hadst really changed thy mind. Nor would I believe thee, saying that thou art my friend. Dost thou, O 
proconsul, release him that has been bound? By no means. For I have One with whom I shall be for ever; I 
have One with whom I shall live to countless ages. To Him I go; to Him I hasten, who also having made 
thee known to me, has said to me, Let not that fearful man terrify thee; do not think that he will lay hold 
of thee, who art mine: for he is thine enemy. Therefore, having known thee through him who has turned 
towards me, I am delivered from thee. But if thou wishest to believe in Christ, there will be opened up for 
time, as I promised thee, a way of access; but if thou hast come only to release me, I shall not be able 
after this to be brought down from this cross alive in the body. For I and my kinsmen depart to our own, 
allowing thee to be what thou art, and what thou dost not know about thyself. For already I see my King, 
already I worship Him, already I stand before Him, where the fellowship of the angels is, where He reigns 
the only emperor, where there is light without night, where the flowers never fade, where trouble is never 
known, nor the name of grief heard, where there are cheerfulness and exultation that have no end. O 
blessed cross! without the longing for thee, no one enters into that place. But I am distressed, AFgeates, 
about thine own miseries, because eternal perdition is ready to receive thee. Run then, for thine own 
sake, O pitiable one, while yet thou canst, lest perchance thou shouldst wish then when thou canst not. 


When, therefore, he attempted to come near the tree of the cross, so as to release the blessed Andrew, 
with all the city applauding him, the holy Andrew said with a loud voice: Do not suffer Andrew, bound 
upon Thy tree, to be released, O Lord; do not give me who am in Thy mystery to the shameless devil. O 
Jesus Christ, let not Thine adversary release me, who have been hanged by Thy favour; O Father, let this 
insignificant man no longer humble him who has known Thy greatness. The executioners, therefore, 
putting out their hands, were not able at all to touch him. Others, then, and others endeavoured to release 
him, and no one at all was able to come near him; for their arms were benumbed. 


Then the blessed Andrew, having adjured the people, said: I entreat you earnestly, brethren, that I may 
first make one prayer to my Lord. So then set about releasing me. All the people therefore kept quiet 
because of the adjuration. Then the blessed Andrew, with a loud cry, said: Do not permit, O Lord, Thy 
servant at this time to be removed from Thee; for it is time that my body be committed to the earth, and 
Thou shalt order me to come to Thee. Thou who givest eternal life, my Teacher whom I have loved, whom 
on this cross I confess, whom I know, whom I possess, receive me, O Lord; and as I have confessed Thee 
and obeyed Thee, so now in this word hearken to me; and, before my body come down from the cross, 
receive me to Thyself, that through my departure there may be access to Thee of many of my kindred, 
finding rest for themselves in Thy majesty. 


When, therefore, he had said this, he became in the sight of all glad and exulting; for an exceeding 
splendour like lightning coming forth out of heaven shone down upon him, and so encircled him, that in 
consequence of such brightness mortal eyes could not look upon him at all. And the dazzling light 
remained about the space of half an hour. And when he had thus spoken and glorified the Lord still more, 
the light withdrew itself, and he gave up the ghost, and along with the brightness itself he departed to the 
Lord in giving Him thanks. 


And after the decease of the most blessed Andrew the apostle, Maximilla being the most powerful of the 
notable women, and continuing among those who had come, as soon as she learned that the apostle had 
departed to the Lord, came up and turned her attention to the cross, along with Stratocles, taking no heed 
at all of those standing by, and with reverence took down the body of the most blessed apostle from the 
cross. And when it was evening, bestowing upon him the necessary care, she prepared the body for burial 
with costly spices, and laid it in her own tomb. For she had been parted from AEgeates on account of his 
brutal disposition and lawless conduct, having chosen for herself a holy and quiet life; and having been 
united to the love of Christ, she spent her life blessedly along with the brethren. 


AEgeates had been very importunate with her, and promised that he would make her mistress of his 
wealth; but not having been able to persuade her, he was greatly enraged, and was determined to make a 
public charge against all the people, and to send to Caesar an accusation against both Maximilla and all 
the people. And while he was arranging these things in the presence of his officers, at the dead of night he 
rose up, and unseen by all his people, having been tormented by the devil, he fell down from a great 
height, and rolling into the midst of the market-place of the city, breathed his last. 


And this was reported to his brother Stratocles; and he sent his servants, having told them that they 
should bury him among those who had died a violent death. But he sought nothing of his substance, 
saying: Let not my Lord Jesus Christ, in whom I have believed, suffer me to touch anything whatever of 
the goods of my brother, that the condemnation of him who dared to cut off the apostle of the Lord may 
not disgrace me. 


These things were done in the province of Achaia, in the city of Patras on the day before the kalends of 
December, where his good deeds are kept in mind even to this day, to the glory and praise of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


Acts of Andrew and Matthias 


In the City of the Man-eaters 


About that time all the apostles had come together to the same place, and shared among themselves the 
countries, casting lots, in order that each might go away into the part that had fallen to him. By lot, then, 
it fell to Matthias to set out to the country of the man-eaters. And the men of that city used neither to eat 
bread nor drink wine; but they ate the flesh of men, and drank their blood. Every man, therefore, who 
came into their city they laid hold of, and digging they thrust out his eyes, and gave him a drug to drink, 
prepared by sorcery and magic; and from drinking the drug his heart was altered and his mind deranged. 


Matthias then having come into the gate of their city, the men of that city laid hold of him, and thrust out 
his eyes; and after putting them out they made him drink the drug of their magical deception, and led him 
away to the prison, and put beside him grass to eat, and he ate it not. For when he had partaken of their 
drug, his heart was not altered, nor his mind deranged; but he kept praying to God, weeping, and saying: 
Lord Jesus Christ, for whose sake we have forsaken all things and have followed Thee, knowing that Thou 
art the helper of all who hope in Thee, attend then and behold what they have done to Matthias Thy 
servant, how they have made me nigh to the brutes; for Thou art He who knowest all things. If, therefore, 
Thou hast ordained that the wicked men in this city should eat me up, I will not by any means flee from 
Thy dispensation. Afford to me then, O Lord, the light of mine eyes, that at least I may behold what the 
wicked men in this city have in hand for me; do not forsake me, O my Lord Jesus Christ, and do not give 
me up to this bitter death. 


While Matthias was thus praying in the prison, a light shone, and there came forth out of the light a voice 
saying: Beloved Matthias, receive thy sight. And immediately he received his sight. And again there came 
forth a voice saying: Be of good courage, our Matthias, and be not dismayed; for I shall not by any means 
forsake thee, for I shall deliver thee from all danger; and not only thee, but also all thy brethren who are 
with thee: for I am with thee everywhere and at all times. But remain here twenty-seven days for the 
edification of many souls; and after that I shall send forth Andrew to thee, and he shall lead thee forth out 
of this prison; and not thee only, but also all who hear. Having said this, the Saviour said again to 
Matthias, Peace be to thee, our Matthias, and went into heaven. Then Matthias having beheld Him, said to 
the Lord: Let thy grace abide with me, O my Lord Jesus. 


Then Matthias therefore sat down in the prison, and sang. And it came to pass that, when the 
executioners came into the prison to bring forth the men to eat them, Matthias also shut his eyes, that 
they might not behold that he saw. And the executioners having come to him, read the ticket in his hand, 
and said among themselves: Yet three days, and we shall bring out this one also from the prison, and slay 
him. Because in the case of every man whom they laid hold of, they noted that day on which they laid hold 
of him, and tied a ticket to his right hand, that they might know the completion of the thirty days. 


And it came to pass when the twenty-seven days were fulfilled since Matthias was seized, the Lord 
appeared in the country where Andrew was teaching, and said to him: Rise up, and set out with thy 
disciples to the country of the man-eaters, and bring forth Matthias out of that place; for yet three days, 
and the men of the city will bring him forth and slay him for their food. And Andrew answered and said: 
My Lord, I shall not be able to accomplish the journey thither before the limited period of the three days; 
but send Thine angel quickly, that he may bring him out thence: for thou knowest, Lord, that I also am 
flesh, and shall not be able to go there quickly. And He says to Andrew: Obey Him who made thee, and 
Him who is able to say in a word, and that city shall be removed thence, and all that dwell in it. For I 
command the horns of the winds, and they drive it thence. But rise up early, and go down to the sea with 
thy disciples, and thou shalt find a boat upon the shore, and thou shalt go aboard with thy disciples. And 
having said this, the Saviour again said: Peace to thee, Andrew, along with those with thee! And He went 
into the heavens. 


And Andrew having risen up early, proceeded to the sea along with his disciples; and having come down to 
the shore, he saw a little boat, and in the boat three men sitting. For the Lord by His own power had 
prepared a boat, and He it was in human shape a pilot in the boat; and He brought two angels whom He 
made to appear like men, and they were in the boat sitting. Andrew, therefore, having beheld the boat, 
and the three who were in it, rejoiced with exceeding great joy; and having gone to them, he said: Where 
are you going, brethren, with this little boat? And the Lord answered and said to him: We are going to the 
country of the man-eaters. And Andrew having beheld Jesus, did not recognise Him; for Jesus was hiding 
His Godhead, and He appeared to Andrew like a pilot. And Jesus having heard Andrew saying, I too am 
going to the country of the man-eaters, says to him: Every man avoids that city, and how are you going 
there? And Andrew answered and said: We have some small business to do there, and we must get 


through with it; but if thou canst, do us this kindness to convey us to the country of the man-eaters, to 
which also you intend to go. Jesus answered and said to them: Come on board. 


And Andrew said: I wish to make some explanation to thee, young man, before we come on board thy 
boat. And Jesus said: Say what thou wilt. And Andrew said to Him: We have no passage-money to give 
thee; we have not even bread for our nourishment. And Jesus answered and said to him: How, then, are 
you going away without giving us the passage-money, and without having bread for your nourishment? 
And Andrew said to Jesus, Listen, brother; do not think that it is through masterfulness that we do not 
give thee our passage-money, but we are disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ, the good God. For He chose 
for Himself us twelve, and gave us such a commandment, saying, When you go to preach, do not carry 
money in the journey, nor bread, nor bag, nor shoes, nor staff, nor two coats. If, therefore, thou wilt do us 
the kindness, brother, tell us at once; if not, let us know, and we shall go and seek another boat for 
ourselves. And Jesus answered and said to Andrew: If this is the commandment which you received, and 
you keep it, come on board my boat with all joy. For I really wish you, the disciples of Him who is called 
Jesus, to come on board my boat, rather than those who give me of their silver and gold; for I am 
altogether worthy that the apostle of the Lord should come on board my boat. And Andrew answered and 
said: Permit me, brother, may the Lord grant thee glory and honour. And Andrew went on board the boat 
with his disciples. 


And having gone on board, he sat down by the boat’s sail. And Jesus answered and said to one of the 
angels: Rise and go down to the hold of the boat, and bring up three loaves, that the men may eat, lest 
perchance they be hungry, from having come to us off a long journey. And he rose and went down to the 
hold of the boat, and brought up three loaves, as the Lord commanded him; and he gave them the loaves. 
Then Jesus said to Andrew: Rise up, brother, with thy friends; partake of food, that you may be strong to 
bear the tossing of the sea. And Andrew answered and said to his disciples: My children, we have found 
great kindness from this man. Stand up, then, and partake of the nourishment of bread, that you may be 
strong to bear the tossing of the sea. And his disciples were not able to answer him a word, for they were 
in distress because of the sea. Then Jesus forced Andrew to partake himself also of the nourishment of 
bread along with his disciples. And Andrew answered and said to Jesus, not knowing that it was Jesus: 
Brother, may the Lord give thee heavenly bread out of His kingdom. Allow me then brother; for thou seest 
the children, that they are distressed because of the sea. And Jesus answered and said to Andrew: 
Assuredly the brethren are without experience of the sea; but inquire of them whether they want to go to 
land, and thyself to remain, until thou shalt finish thy business, and again come back to them. Then 
Andrew said to his disciples: My children, do you wish to go to the land, and me to remain here until I 
shall finish my business for which I have been sent? And they answered and said to Andrew: If we go away 
from thee, may we become strangers to the good things which the Lord hath provided for us. Now, 
therefore, we are with thee, wherever thou mayst go. 


Jesus answered and said to Andrew: If thou art truly a disciple of Him who is called Jesus, tell thy disciples 
the miracles which thy Teacher did, that their soul may rejoice, and that they may forget the fear of the 
sea; for, behold, we are going to take the boat off from the land. And immediately Jesus said to one of the 
angels: Let go the boat; and he let go the boat from the land. And Jesus came and sat down beside the 
rudder, and steered the boat. Then Andrew exhorted and comforted his disciples, saying: My children, 
who have given up your life to the Lord, fear not; for the Lord will not at all forsake you for ever. For at 
that time when I was alone with our Lord, we went on board the boat with Him, and He lay down to sleep 
in the boat, trying us; for He was not fast asleep. And a great wind having arisen, and the sea being 
stormy, so that the waves were uplifted, and came under the sail of the boat, and when we were in great 
fear, the Lord stood up and rebuked the winds, and there was a calm in the sea; for all things feared Him, 
as being made by Him. Now, therefore, my children, fear not. For the Lord Jesus will not at all forsake us. 
And having said this, the holy Andrew prayed in his heart that his disciples might be led to sleep. And as 
Andrew was praying, his disciples fell asleep. 


And Andrew, turning round to the Lord, not knowing that it was the Lord, said to Him: Tell me, O man, 
and show me the skill of thy steering; for I have never seen any man so steering in the sea as I now see 
thee. For sixteen years have I sailed the sea, and behold this is the seventeenth, and I have not seen such 
skill; for truly the boat is just as if on land. Show me then, young man, thy skill. Then Jesus answered and 
said to Andrew: We also have often sailed the sea, and been in danger; but since thou art a disciple of Him 
called Jesus, the sea has recognised thee that thou art righteous, and has become calm, and has not lifted 
its waves against the boat. Then Andrew cried out with a loud voice, saying: I thank Thee, my Lord Jesus 
Christ, that I have met a man who glorifies Thy name. 


And Jesus answered and said: O Andrew, tell me, thou disciple of Him called Jesus, wherefore the 
unbelieving Jews did not believe in Him, saying that He was not God, but man. Show me, O disciple of 
Him called Jesus; for I have heard that He showed His Godhead to His disciples. And Andrew answered 
and said: Truly, brother, He showed us that He was God. Do not think, then, that He is man. For He made 
the heaven, and the earth, and the sea, and all that is in them. And Jesus answered and said: How then did 
the Jews not believe Him? Perhaps He did not do miracles before them? Andrew said: Hast thou not heard 
of the miracles which He did before them? He made the blind see, the lame walk, the deaf hear; He 
cleansed lepers, He changed water into wine; and having taken five loaves and two fishes, He made a 


crowd recline on the grass, and having blessed, He gave them to eat; and those that ate were five 
thousand men, and they were filled: and they took up what was over to them twelve baskets of fragments. 
And after all these things they did not believe Him. 


And Jesus answered and said to Andrew: Perhaps He did these miracles before the people, and not before 
the chief priests, and because of this they did not believe Him. 


And Andrew answered and said: Nay, brother, He did them also before the chief priests, not only openly, 
but also in secret, and they did not believe Him. Jesus answered and said: What are the miracles which He 
did in secret? Disclose them to me. And Andrew answered and said: O man, who hast the spirit of 
inquisitiveness, why dost thou put me to the test? And Jesus answered and said: I do not put thee to the 
test by saying this, O disciple of Him called Jesus; but my soul rejoices and exults, and not only mine, but 
also every soul that hears the wonders of Jesus. 


And Andrew answered and said: O child, the Lord shall fill thy soul with all joy and all good, as thou hast 
persuaded me now to relate to thee the miracles which our Lord did in secret. 


It came to pass as we, the twelve disciples, were going with our Lord into a temple of the Gentiles, that 
He might make known to us the ignorance of the devil, that the chief priests, having beheld us following 
Jesus, said to us, O wretches, why do you walk with him who says, I am the Son of God? Do you mean to 
say that God has a son? Which of you has ever at any time seen God associating with a woman? Is not this 
the son of Joseph the carpenter, and his mother is Mary, and his brothers James and Simon? And when we 
heard these words, our hearts were turned into weakness. And Jesus, having known that our hearts were 
giving way, took us into a desert place, and did great miracles before us, and displayed to us all His 
Godhead. And we spoke to the chief priests, saying, Come ye also, and see; for, behold, He has persuaded 
us. 


And the chief priests having come, went with us; and when we had gone into the temple of the Gentiles, 
Jesus showed us the heaven, that we might know whether the things were true or not. And there went in 
along with us thirty men of the people, and four chief priests. And Jesus, having looked on the right hand 
and on the left of the temple, saw two sculptured sphinxes, one on the right and one on the left. And Jesus 
having turned to us, said, Behold the sign of the cross; for these are like the cherubim and the seraphim 
which are in heaven. Then Jesus, having looked to the right, where the sphinx was, said to it, I say unto 
thee, thou image of that which is in heaven, which the hands of craftsmen have sculptured, be separated 
from thy place, and come down, and answer and convict the chief priests, and show them whether I am 
God or man. 


And immediately at that very time the sphinx removed from its place, and having assumed a human voice, 
said, O foolish sons of Israel, not only has the blinding of their own hearts not been enough for them, but 
they also wish others to be blind like themselves, saying that God is man, who in the beginning fashioned 
man, and put His breath into all, who gave motion to those things which moved not; He it is who called 
Abraham, who loved his son Isaac, who brought back his beloved Jacob into his land; He is the Judge of 
living and dead; He it is who prepareth great benefits for those who obey Him, and prepareth punishment 
for those who believe Him not. Heed not that I am an idol that can be handled; for I say unto you, that the 
sacred places of your synagogue are more excellent. For though we are stones, the priests have given us 
only the name of a god; and those priests who serve the temple purify themselves, being afraid of the 
demons: for if they have had intercourse with women, they purify themselves seven days, because of their 
fear; so that they do not come into the temple because of us, because of the name which they have given 
us, that we are a god. But you, if you have committed fornication, take up the law of God, and go into the 
synagogue of God, and purify, and read, and do not reverence the glorious words of God. Because of this, I 
say unto you, that the holy things purify your synagogues, so that they also become churches of His only 
begotten Son. The sphinx having said this, ceased speaking. 


And we said to the chief priests, Now it is fitting that you should believe, because even the stones have 
convicted you. And the Jews answered and said, By magic these stones speak, and do not you think that it 
is a god? For if you have tested what has been said by the stone, you have ascertained its deception. For 
where did he find Abraham, or how did he see him? For Abraham died many years before he was born, 
and how does he know him? 


And Jesus, having again turned to the image, said to it, Because these believe not that I have spoken with 
Abraham, go away into the land of the Canaanites, and go away to the double cave in the field of Mamre, 
where the body of Abraham is, and cry outside of the tomb, saying, Abraham, Abraham, whose body is in 
the tomb, and whose soul is in paradise, thus speaks He who fashioned man, who made thee from the 
beginning his friend, Rise up, thou and thy son Isaac, and the son of thy son Jacob, and come to the 
temples of the Jebusites, that we may convict the chief priests, in order that they may know that I am 
acquainted with thee, and thou with me. And when the sphinx heard these words, immediately she walked 
about in the presence of us all, and set out for the land of the Canaanites to the field of Mamre, and cried 
outside of the tomb, as God had commanded her. And straightway the twelve patriarchs came forth alive 
out of the tomb, and answered and said to her, To which of us hast thou been sent? And the sphinx 
answered and said, I have been sent to the three patriarchs for testimony; but do ye go in, and rest until 


the time of the resurrection. And having heard, they went into the tomb and fell asleep. And the three 
patriarchs set out along with the sphinx to Jesus, and convicted the chief priests. And Jesus said to them, 
Go away to your places; and they went away. And He said also to the image, Go up to thy place; and 
straightway she went up and stood in her place. And He did also many other miracles, and they did not 
believe Him; which miracles, if I shall recount, thou wilt not be able to bear. And Jesus answered and said 
to him: I can bear it; for I prudently listen to profitable words. 


And when the boat was about to come near the land, Jesus bent down His head upon one of His angels, 
and was quiet. And Andrew ceased speaking; and he also, reclining his head upon one of his disciples, fell 
asleep. And Jesus said to His angels: Spread your hands under him, and carry Andrew and his disciples, 
and go and put them outside of the city of the man-eaters; and having laid them on the ground, return to 
me. And the angels did as Jesus commanded them, and the angels returned to Jesus: and He went up into 
the heavens with His angels. 


And when it was morning, Andrew, having awakened and looked up, found himself sitting on the ground; 
and having looked, he saw his disciples sleeping on the ground: and he wakened them, and said to them: 
Rise up, my children, and know the great dispensation that has happened to us, and learn that the Lord 
was with us in the boat, and we knew Him not; for He transformed Himself as if He were a pilot in the 
boat, and humbled Himself, and appeared to us as a man, putting us to the test. And Andrew, recovering 
himself, said: Lord, I recognised Thy excellent words, but Thou didst not manifest Thyself to me, and 
because of this I did not know Thee. And his disciples answered and said to him: Father Andrew, do not 
think that we knew when thou wast speaking with Him in the boat, for we were weighed down by a most 
heavy sleep; and eagles came down out of the heavens, and lifted up our souls, and took them away into 
the paradise in heaven, and we saw great wonders. For we beheld our Lord Jesus sitting on a throne of 
glory, and all the angels round about Him. We beheld also Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the 
saints; and David praised Him with a song upon his harp. And we beheld there you the twelve apostles 
standing by in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ, and outside of you twelve angels round about you, 
and each angel standing behind each of you, and they were like you in appearance. And we heard the 
Lord saying to the angels, Listen to the apostles in all things whatsoever they shall ask you. These are the 
things which we have seen, father Andrew, until thou didst awake us; and angels, who appeared like 
eagles, brought our souls into our bodies. 


Then Andrew, having heard, rejoiced with great joy that his disciples had been deemed worthy to behold 
these wonderful things. And Andrew looked up into heaven, and said: Appear to me, Lord Jesus Christ; for 
I know that Thou art not far from Thy servants. Pardon me, Lord, for what I have done; for I have beheld 
Thee as a man in the boat, and I have conversed with Thee as with a man. Now therefore, Lord, manifest 
Thyself to me in this place. 


And when Andrew had said this, Jesus appeared to him in the likeness of a most beautiful little child. And 
Jesus answered and said: Hail, our Andrew! And Andrew, having beheld Him, worshipped Him, saying: 
Pardon me, Lord Jesus Christ, for I saw Thee like a man on the sea, and conversed with Thee. What is 
there, then, wherein I have sinned, my Lord Jesus, that Thou didst not manifest Thyself to me on the sea? 
And Jesus answered and said to Andrew: Thou hast not sinned, but I did this to thee because thou saidst, I 
shall not be able to go to the city of the man-eaters in three days; and I have showed thee that I am able to 
do all things, and to appear to every one as I wish. Now therefore rise up, go into the city to Matthias, and 
bring him forth out of the prison, and all the strangers that are with him. For, behold, I show thee, 
Andrew, what thou must suffer before going into this city. They will heap upon thee tortures and insults, 
and scatter thy flesh in the ways and the streets, and thy blood shall flow to the ground, but they are not 
able to put thee to death; but endure, just as thou sawest me beaten, insulted, and crucified: for there are 
those who are destined to believe in this city. And having said this, the Saviour went into the heavens. 


And Andrew went into the city along with his disciples, and no one beheld him. And when he came to the 
prison, he saw seven warders standing at the gate guarding, and he prayed within himself, and they fell 
down and expired; and he marked the gate with the sign of the cross, and it opened of its own accord. And 
having gone in with his disciples, he found Matthias sitting and singing; and seeing him, he stood up, and 
they saluted each other with a holy kiss; and he said to Matthias: Brother, how hast thou been found here? 
For yet three days, and they will bring thee out to be food for them. Where are the great mysteries which 
thou hast been taught, and the wonderful things which we have believed? And Matthias said to him: Didst 
thou not hear the Lord saying, I shall send you like sheep into the midst of wolves? They straightway 
brought me into the prison, and I prayed to the Lord; and He said to me, Remain here twenty-seven days, 
and I shall send thee Andrew, and he will bring thee forth out of the prison. And now, behold, it has come 
to pass as the Lord said. 


Then Andrew, having looked, saw three men shut up eating grass naked; and he beat his breast, and said: 
Consider, O Lord, what the men suffer; how have they made them like the irrational brutes? And he says 
to Satan: Woe to thee, the devil, the enemy of God, and to thine angels, because the strangers here have 
done nothing to thee; and how hast thou brought upon them the punishment? how long dost thou war 
against the human race? Thou didst bring forth Adam out of paradise, and didst cause men to be mixed up 
with transgression; and the Lord was enraged, and brought on the deluge so as to sweep man away. And 


again hast thou made thy appearance in this city too, in order that thou mayst make those who are here 
eat men, that the end of them also may be in execration and destruction, thinking in thyself that God will 
sweep away the work of His hands. Hast thou not heard that God said, I will not bring a deluge upon the 
earth? but if there is any punishment prepared, it is for the sake of taking vengeance upon thee. 


Then he stood up, and Andrew and Matthias prayed; and after the prayer Andrew laid his hands upon the 
faces of the blind men who were in the prison, and straightway they all received their sight. And again he 
laid his hand upon their hearts, and their minds were changed into human reason. Then Andrew answered 
them: Rise up, and go into the lower parts of the city, and you shall find in the way a great fig-tree, and sit 
under the fig-tree, and eat of its fruit, until I come to you; but if I delay coming there, you will find 
abundance of food for yourselves: for the fruit shall not fail from the fig-tree, but according as you eat it 
shall produce more fruit, and nourish you, as the Lord has said. And they answered and said to Andrew: 
Go along with us, O our master, lest perchance the wicked men of this city again see us, and shut us up, 
and inflict upon us greater and more dreadful tortures than they have inflicted upon us. And Andrew 
answered and said to them: Go; for in truth I say to you, that as you go, not a dog shall bark with his 
tongue against you. And there were in all two hundred and seventy men and forty-nine women whom 
Andrew released from the prison. And the men went as the blessed Andrew said to them; and he made 
Matthias go along with his disciples out of the eastern gate of the city. And Andrew commanded a cloud, 
and the cloud took up Matthias and the disciples of Andrew; and the cloud set them down on the mountain 
where Peter was teaching, and they remained beside him. 


And Andrew, having gone forth from the prison, walked about in the city; and having seen a brazen pillar, 
and a statue standing upon it, he came and sat down behind that pillar until he should see what should 
happen. And it happened that the executioners went to the prison to bring out the men for their food, 
according to the custom; and they found the doors of the prison opened, and the guards that guarded it 
lying dead upon the ground. And straightway they went, and reported to the rulers of the city, saying: We 
found the prison opened, and having gone inside we found nobody; but we found the guards lying dead 
upon the ground. And the rulers having heard this, said among themselves: What, then, has happened? 
You do not mean to say that some persons have gone into the prison of the city, and have killed the 
warders, and taken away those that were shut up? And they spoke to the executioners, saying: Go to the 
prison, and bring the men that are dead, that we may eat them up to-day. And let us go to-morrow, and 
bring together all the old men of the city, that they may cast lots upon themselves, until the seven lots 
come, and we slay seven each day. And they shall be to us for food until we may choose young men, and 
put them in boats as sailors, that they may go away to the countries round about, and attack them, and 
bring some men here, that they may be for food to us. 


And the executioners went to the prison, and brought the seven men that were dead; and there was an 
oven built in the midst of the city, and there lay in the oven a large trough in which they killed the men, 
and their blood ran down into the trough, and they drew out of the blood and drank it. And they brought 
the men, and. put them into the trough. And when the executioners were lifting their hands against them, 
Andrew heard a voice, saying: Behold, Andrew, what is happening in this city. And Andrew having beheld, 
prayed to the Lord, saying: Lord Jesus Christ, who didst order me to come into this city, do not suffer 
those in this city to do any evil, but let the knives go out of the hands of the wicked ones. And straightway 
the knives of the wicked men fell, and their hands were turned into stone. And the rulers, having seen 
what had happened, wept, saying: Woe unto us, for here are the magicians who have gone into the prison, 
and brought out the men; for, behold, they have bewitched these also. What, then, shall we do? Let us go 
now, and gather together the old men of the city, seeing that we are hungry. 


And they went and gathered them together, and found two hundred and seventeen; and they brought 
them to the rulers, and they made them cast lots, and the lot came upon seven old men. And one of those 
taken by lot answered and said to the officers: I pray you, I have for myself one son; take him, and slay 
him instead of me, and let me go. And the officers answered and said to him: We cannot take thy son, 
unless we bring him first to our superiors. And the officers went and told the rulers. And the rulers 
answered and said to the officers: If he give us his son instead of himself, let him go. And the officers went 
and told the old man. And the old man answered and said to them: I have also a daughter along with my 
son; take them, and kill them, only let me go. And he gave his children to the officers, that they might kill 
them. And the children wept to each other, and prayed the officers, saying: We pray you do not kill us, as 
we are of so small a size; but let us complete our size, and so kill us. For it was a custom in that city, and 
they did not bury their dead, but ate them up. And the officers did not hearken to the children, nor take 
pity upon them, but carried them to the trough weeping and praying. 


And it happened, as they were leading them away to kill them, that Andrew, having beheld what 
happened, shed tears; and weeping, he looked up to heaven and said: Lord Jesus Christ, as Thou didst 
hear me in the case of the dead men, and didst not suffer them to be eaten up, so also now hear me, that 
the executioners may not inflict death upon these children, but that the knives may be loosened out of the 
hands of the executioners. And straightway the knives were loosened, and fell out of the hands of the 
executioners. And when this came to pass, the executioners, having beheld what had happened, were 
exceedingly afraid. And Andrew, seeing what had happened, glorified the Lord because He had listened to 
him in every work. 


And the rulers, having beheld what had happened, wept with a great weeping, saying: Woe unto us! what 
are we to do? And, behold, the devil appeared in the likeness of an old man, and began to say in the midst 
of all: Woe unto you! because you are now dying, having no food; what can sheep and oxen do for you? 
They will not at all be enough for you. But rise up, and make a search here for one who has come to the 
city, a stranger named Andrew, and kill him; for if you do not, he will not permit you to carry on this 
practice longer: for it was he who let loose the men out of the prison. Assuredly the man is in this city, and 
you have not seen him. Now, therefore, rise and make search for him, in order that henceforward you may 
be able to collect your food. 


And Andrew saw the devil, how he was talking to the multitudes; but the devil did not see the blessed 
Andrew. Then Andrew answered the devil, and said: O Belial most fiendish, who art the foe of every 
creature; but my Lord Jesus Christ will bring thee down to the abyss. And the devil, having heard this, 
said: I hear thy voice indeed, and I know thy voice, but where thou art standing I know not. And Andrew 
answered and said to the devil: Why, then, hast thou been called Amael? is it not because thou art blind, 
not seeing all the saints? And the devil, having heard this, said to the citizens: Look round now for him 
speaking to me, for he is the man. And the citizens, having run in different directions, shut the gates of 
the city, and searched for the blessed one, and did not see him. Then the Lord showed Himself to Andrew, 
and said to him; Andrew, rise up and show thyself to them, that they may learn my power, and the 
powerlessness of the devil working in them. 


Then Andrew rose up, and said in presence of all: Behold, I am Andrew whom you seek. And the 
multitudes ran upon him, and laid hold of him, saying: What thou hast done to us, we also will do to thee. 
And they reasoned among themselves, saying: By what death shall we kill him? And they said to each 
other: If we take off his head, his death is not torture; and if we burn him, he will not be for food to us. 
Then one of them, the devil having entered into him, answered and said to the multitudes: As he has done 
to us, so let us also do to him. Let us rise up, then, and fasten a rope to his neck, and drag him through all 
the streets and lanes of the city; and when he is dead, we shall share his body. And they did as he said to 
them; and having fastened a rope round his neck, they dragged him through the streets and lanes of the 
city, and the flesh of the blessed Andrew stuck to the ground, and his blood flowed to the ground like 
water. And when it was evening they cast him into the prison, having bound his hands behind him; and he 
was in sore distress. 


And in the morning again they brought him out, and having fastened a rope round his neck, they dragged 
him about; and again his flesh stuck to the ground, and his blood flowed. And the blessed one wept and 
prayed, saying: Do not forsake me, my Lord Jesus Christ; for I know that Thou art not far from Thy 
servants. And as he was praying, the devil walked behind, and said to the multitudes: Strike him on the 
mouth, that he may not speak. 


And when it was evening they took him again to the prison, having bound his hands behind him, and left 
him till the morrow again. And the devil having taken with himself seven demons whom the blessed one 
had cast out of the countries round about, and having gone into the prison, they stood before him, wishing 
to kill him. And the demons answered and said to Andrew: Now hast thou fallen into our hands; where is 
thy glory and thy exultation, thou that raisest thyself up against us, and dishonourest us, and tellest our 
doings to the people in every place and country, and hast made our workshops and our temples to become 
desolate, in order that sacrifices may not be brought to them? Because of this, then, we shall also kill 
thee, like thy teacher called Jesus, and John whom Herod beheaded. 


And they stood before Andrew, wishing to kill him; and having beheld the seal upon his forehead which 
the Lord gave him, they were afraid, and did not come near him, but fled. And the devil said to them: Why 
have you fled from him, my children, and not killed him? And the demons answered and said to the devil: 
We cannot kill him, but kill him if thou art able; for we knew him before he came into the distress of his 
humiliation. Then one of the demons answered and said: We cannot kill him, but come let us mock him in 
the distress of his humiliation. And the demons came and stood before him, and scoffed at him. And the 
blessed one hearing, wept; and there came to him a voice saying: Andrew, why weepest thou? And it was 
the voice of the devil changed. And Andrew answered and said: I am weeping because God commanded 
me, saying, Be patient toward them. And the devil said: If thou canst do anything, do it. And Andrew 
answered and said: Is it for this, then, that you do these things to me? But forbid it that I should disobey 
the commandment of my Lord; for if the Lord shall make for me a charge in this city, I shall chastise you 
as you deserve. And having heard this, they fled. 


And when it was morning they brought him out again, and having fastened a rope about his neck, they 
dragged him; and again his flesh stuck to the ground, and his blood flowed to the ground like water. And 
the blessed one, as he was being dragged along, wept, saying: Lord Jesus Christ, be not displeased with 
me; for Thou knowest, Lord, what the fiend has inflicted upon me, along with his demons. These tortures 
are enough, my Lord; for, behold, I am dragged about for three days. But do Thou, Lord, remember that 
Thou wast three hours upon the cross, and didst cry out to the Father, My Father, why hast Thou forsaken 
me? Where are Thy words, Lord, which Thou spakest to us, confirming us, when we walked about with 
Thee, saying to us, Ye shall not lose one hair? Consider, then, Lord, what has become of my flesh, and the 
hairs of my head. Then Jesus said to Andrew: O our Andrew, the heaven and the earth shall pass away, but 


my words shall not pass away. Turn thyself then, Andrew, and behold thy flesh that has fallen, and thy 
hair, what has become of them. And Andrew turned, and saw great trees springing up, bearing fruit; and 
he glorified God. 


And when it was evening they took him up again, and cast him into the prison, having bound his hands 
behind him; and he was exceedingly exhausted. And the men of the city said among themselves: Perhaps 
he dies in the night, and we do not find him alive on the following day; for he was languid, and his flesh 
was spent. 


And the Lord appeared in the prison, and having stretched out His hand, said to Andrew: Give me thy 
hand, and rise up whole. And Andrew, having beheld the Lord Jesus, gave Him his hand, and rose up 
whole. And falling down, he worshipped Him, and said: I thank Thee, my Lord Jesus Christ, that Thou hast 
speedily brought help to me. And Andrew, having looked into the middle of the prison, saw a pillar 
standing, and upon the pillar there stood an alabaster statue. And Andrew, having gone up to the statue, 
unfolded his hands seven times, and said to the pillar, and the statue upon it: Fear the sign of the cross, 
which the heaven and the earth dread; and let the statue set upon the pillar bring up much water through 
its mouth, until all who are in this city be punished. And say not, I am stone, and am not worthy to praise 
the Lord, for the Lord fashioned us from the earth; but you are pure, because that out of you He gave the 
tables of the law. When the blessed Andrew had said this, straightway the stone statue cast out of its 
mouth water in abundance, as if out of a canal. And the water stood high upon the earth; and it was 
exceedingly acrid, eating into the flesh of men. 


And when it was morning, the men of the city saw it, and began to flee, saying in themselves: Woe to us! 
because we are now dying. And the water killed their cattle and their children; and they began to flee out 
of the city. Then Andrew prayed, saying: Lord Jesus Christ, in whom I have hoped that this miracle should 
come upon this city, forsake me not, but send Michael Thy archangel in a cloud of fire, and be a wall 
round the city, that no one may be able to escape out of the fire. And straightway a cloud of fire came 
down and encircled the city like a wall; and the water was as high as the neck of those men, and it was 
eating them up exceedingly. And they wept, saying: Woe to us! for all these things have come upon us 
because of the stranger who is in the prison. Let us go and release him, lest perchance we die. 


And they went out, crying with a loud voice: God of the stranger, take away from us this water. And the 
apostle knew that they were in great affliction, and said to the alabaster statue: Stop the water, for they 
have repented. And I say to thee, that if the citizens of this city shall believe, I will build a church, and 
place thee in it, because thou hast done me this service. And the statue ceased flowing, and no longer 
brought forth water. And the men of the city, having come out to the doors of the prison, cried out, saying: 
Have pity upon us, God of the stranger, and do not according to our unbelief, and according to what we 
have done to this man, but take away from us this water. And Andrew came forth out of the prison; and 
the water ran this way and that from the feet of the blessed Andrew. Then all the multitude seeing him, all 
cried out: Have pity upon us. 


And the old man having come who gave up his children that they should slay them instead of him, prayed 
at the feet of the blessed Andrew, saying: Have pity upon me. And the holy Andrew answered and said to 
the old man: I wonder how thou sayest, Have pity upon me; for thou hadst no pity upon thy children, but 
gavest them up to be slain instead of thee. Therefore I say unto thee, At what hour this water goes away, 
into the abyss shalt thou go, with the fourteen executioners who slay the men every day. And he came to 
the place of the trough, where they used to slay the men. And the blessed one, having looked up to 
heaven, prayed before all the multitude; and the earth was opened, and swallowed up the water, along 
with the old man. He was carried down into the abyss, with the executioners. And the men, having seen 
what had happened, were exceedingly afraid, and began to say: Woe unto us because this man is from 
God; and now he will kill us because of the afflictions which we have caused him. For, behold, what he 
said to the executioners and the old man has befallen them. Now, therefore, he will command the fire, and 
it will burn us. And Andrew, having heard, said to them: Fear not, children; for I shall not send these also 
to Hades; but those have gone, that you may believe in our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Then the holy Andrew ordered to be brought up all who had died in the water. And they were not able to 
bring them; for there had died a great multitude both of men, and women, and children, and cattle. 


Then Andrew prayed, and they all came to life. And after these things he drew a plan of a church, and he 
caused the church to be built. And he baptized them, and gave them the ordinances of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, saying to them: Stand by these, in order that you may know the mysteries of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
And they all prayed him: We pray thee, stay with us a few days, that we may be filled with thy fountain, 
because we are newly planted. And he did not comply with their request, but said to them: I shall go first 
to my disciples. And the children followed after, weeping and praying, with the men; and they cast ashes 
upon their heads. And he did not comply with them, but said: I shall go to my disciples, and after that I 
shall come again to you. And he went his way. 


And the Lord Jesus Christ came down, being like a comely little child, and met Andrew, and said: Andrew, 
why hast thou come out and left them without fruit, and hast not had compassion upon the children that 
followed after thee, and the men entreating thee, Stay with us a few days? For the cry of them and the 


weeping has come up to heaven. Now therefore return, and go into the city, and remain there seven days, 
until I shall confirm their souls in the faith; and then thou shalt go away into the country of the 
barbarians, thou and thy disciples. And after going into this city, thou shalt proclaim my Gospel, and bring 
up the men who are in the abyss. And thou shalt do what I command thee. 


Then Andrew turned and went into the city, saying: I thank Thee, my Lord Jesus Christ, who wishest to 
save every soul, that Thou hast not allowed me to go forth out of this city in mine anger. And when he had 
come into the city, they, seeing him, rejoiced with exceeding great joy. And he stayed there seven days, 
teaching and confirming them in the Lord Jesus Christ. And the seven days having been fulfilled, it came 
to pass, while the blessed Andrew was going out, all came together to him, from the child even to the 
elder, and sent him on his way, saying: There is one God, the God of Andrew, and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
who alone doeth wonders; to whom be glory and strength for ever. Amen. 


Acts of Peter and Andrew 


From a Bodleian ms 


Acts of the Holy Apostles Peter and Andrew. 


It came to pass when Andrew the apostle of Christ went forth from the city of the man-eaters, behold a 
luminous cloud snatched him up, and carried him away to the mountain where Peter and Matthew and 
Alexander were sitting. And when he saw them, they saluted him with great joy. Then Peter says to him: 
What has happened to thee, brother Andrew? Hast thou sown the word of truth in the country of the man- 
eaters or not? Andrew says to him: Yes, father Peter, through thy prayers; but the men of that city have 
done me many mischiefs, for they dragged me through their street three days, so that my blood stained 
the whole street. Peter says to him: Be a man in the Lord, brother Andrew, and come hither, and rest from 
thy labour. For if the good husbandman laboriously till the ground, it will also bear fruit, and straightway 
all his toil will be turned into joy; but if he toil, and his land bring forth no fruit, he has double toil. 


And while he was thus speaking, the Lord Jesus Christ appeared to them in the form of a child, and said to 
them: Hail, Peter, bishop of the whole of my Church! hail, Andrew! My co-heirs, be courageous, and 
struggle for mankind; for verily I say unto you, you shall endure toils in this world for mankind. But be 
bold; I will give you rest in one hour of repose in the kingdom of my Father. Arise, then, and go into the 
city of the barbarians, and preach in it; and I will be with you in the wonders that shall happen in it by 
your hands. And the Lord Jesus, after saluting them, went up into the heavens in glory. 


And Peter, and Andrew, and Alexander, and Rufus, and Matthias, went into the city of the barbarians. And 
after they had come near the city, Andrew answered and said to Peter: Father Peter, have we again to 
undergo toils in this city, as in the country of the man-eaters? Peter says to him: I do not know. But, 
behold, there is an old man before us sowing in his field: if we go up to him, let us say to him, Give us 
bread; and if he give us bread, we may know that we are not to suffer in this city; but if he say to us, We 
have no bread, on the other hand, we shall know that suffering again awaits us. And when they came up 
to the old man, Peter says to him: Hail, farmer! And the farmer says to them: Hail you too, merchants! 
Peter says to him: Have you bread to give to these children, for we have been in want? The old man says 
to them: Wait a little, and look after the oxen, and the plough, and the land, that I may go into the city, and 
get you loaves. Peter says to him: If you provide hospitality for us, we shall took after the cattle and the 
field. The old man says: So be it. Peter says to him: Are the oxen your own? The old man says: No; I have 
them on hire. Peter says to him: Go into the city. And the old man went into the city. And Peter arose, and 
girded up his cloak and his under-garment, and says to Andrew: It is not right for us to rest and be idle; 
above all, when the old man is working for us, having left his own work. Then Peter took hold of the 
plough, and sowed the wheat. And Andrew was behind the oxen, and says to Peter: Father Peter, why dost 
thou bring toil upon us, especially when we have work enough already! Then Andrew took the plough out 
of Peter’s hand, and sowed the wheat, saying: O seed cast into the ground in the field of the righteous, 
come up, and come to the light. Let the young men of the city therefore come forth, whom I found in the 
pit of destruction until to-day; for, behold, the apostles of Christ are coming into the city, pardoning the 
sins of those who believe in them, and healing every disease, and every sickness. Pray ye for me, that He 
may have mercy upon me, and that I may be delivered from this strait. 


And many of the multitude believed in Christ, because of the saying of the woman; and they fell at the feet 
of the apostles, and adored them. And they laid their hands upon them. And they healed those in the city 
that were sick, and gave sight to the blind and, hearing to the deaf, and drove out the demons. All the 
multitude glorified the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 


And there was a certain rich man in the city, by name Onesiphorus. He, having seen the miracles done by 
the apostles, says to them: If I believe in your God, can I also do a miracle like you? Andrew says to him: If 
thou wilt forsake all that belongs to thee, and thy wife and thy children, as we also have done, then thou 
also shalt do miracles. When Onesiphorus heard this, he was filled with rage, and took his scarf and threw 
it over Andrew’s neck, and struck him, and said to him: Thou art a sorcerer. How dost thou force me to 
abandon my wife, and my children, and my goods? Then Peter, having turned and seen him striking 
Andrew, says to him: Man, stop now striking Andrew. Onesiphorus says to him: I see that thou art more 
sensible than he. Do thou then tell me to leave my wife, and my children, and my goods. What dost thou 
say? Peter says to him: One thing I say unto thee: it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to go into the kingdom of heaven. When Onesiphorus heard this, he was even more 
filled with rage and anger, and took his scarf off the neck of Andrew, and threw it upon the neck of Peter; 
and so he dragged him along, saying: Verily thou art a great sorcerer, more than the other; for a camel 
cannot go through the eye of a needle. But if thou wilt show me this miracle, I will believe in thy God; and 


not only I, but also the whole city. But if not, thou shalt be grievously punished in the midst of the city. And 
when Peter heard this, he was exceedingly grieved, and stood and stretched forth his hands towards 
heaven, and prayed, saying: O Lord our God, listen to me at this time; for they will ensnare us from Thine 
own words: for no prophet has spoken to set forth this his explanation, and no patriarch that we might 
learn the interpretation of it; and now we seek for ourselves the explanation with boldness. Do Thou then, 
Lord, not overlook us: for thou art He who is praised by the cherubim. 


And after he had said this, the Saviour appeared in the form of a child of twelve years old, wearing a linen 
garment; and He says to them: Be courageous, and tremble not, my chosen disciples; for I am with you 
always. Let the needle and the camel be brought. And after saying this, He went up into the heavens. And 
there was a certain merchant in the city who had believed in the Lord through the Apostle Philip; and 
when he heard of this, he ran and searched for a needle with a big eye, to do a favour to the apostles. 
When Peter learned this, he said: My son, do not search for a big needle; for nothing is impossible with 
God: rather bring us a small needle. And after the needle had been brought, and all the multitude of the 
city were standing by to see, Peter looked up and saw a camel coming. And he ordered her to be brought. 
Then he fixed the needle in the ground, and cried out with a loud voice, saying: In the name of Jesus 
Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, I order thee, O camel, to go through the eye of the needle. 
Then the eye of the needle was opened like a gate, and the camel went through it, and all the multitude 
saw it. Again Peter says to the camel: Go again through the needle. And the camel went a second time. 
When Onesiphorus saw this, he said to Peter; Truly thou art a great sorcerer; but I do not believe unless I 
send and bring a camel and a needle. And he called one of his servants, and said to him privately: Go and 
bring me here a camel and a needle; find also a polluted woman, and force her to come here: for these 
men are sorcerers. And Peter having learned the mystery through the Spirit, says to Onesiphorus: Send 
and bring the camel, and the woman, and the needle. And when they brought them, Peter took the needle, 
and fixed it in the ground. And the woman was sitting on the camel. Then Peter says: In the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ the crucified, I order thee, O camel, to go through this needle. And immediately the eye 
of the needle was opened, and became like a gate, and the camel went through it. Peter again says to the 
camel: Go through it again, that all may see the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, in order that some may 
believe on Him. Then the camel again went through the needle. And Onesiphorus seeing it, cried out, and 
said: Truly great is the God of Peter and Andrew, and I from this time forth believe in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Now then, hear my words, O Peter. I have corn lands, vineyards, and fields; I have also 
twenty-seven pounds of gold, and fifty pounds of silver; and I have very many slaves. I give my possessions 
to the poor, that I also may do one miracle like you. And Peter was grieved lest the powers should not 
work in him, seeing that he had not received the seal in Christ. And while he was considering this, behold, 
a voice out of the heaven saying to him: Do to him what he wishes, because I will accomplish for him what 
he desires. Peter says to him: My son, come hither; do as we do. And Onesiphorus came up, and stood 
before the camel and the needle, and said: In then... (Here the ms. ends.) 


Acts and Martyrdom of St. Matthew the Apostle 


About that time Matthew, the holy apostle and evangelist of Christ, was abiding in the mountain resting, 
and praying in his tunic and apostolic robes without sandals; and, behold, Jesus came to Matthew in the 
likeness of the infants who sing in paradise, and said to him: Peace to thee, Matthew! And Matthew 
having gazed upon Him, and not known who He was, said: Grace to thee, and peace, O child highly 
favoured! And why hast thou come hither to me, having left those who sing in paradise, and the delights 
there? Because here the place is desert; and what sort of a table I shall lay for thee, O child, I know not, 
because I have no bread nor oil in a jar. Moreover, even the winds are at rest, so as not to cast down from 
the trees to the ground anything for food; because, for the accomplishing of my fast of forty days, I, 
partaking only of the fruits falling by the movement of the winds, am glorifying my Jesus. Now, therefore, 
what shall I bring thee, beautiful boy? There is not even water near, that I may wash thy feet. 


And the child said: Why sayest thou, O Matthew? Understand and know that good discourse is better than 
a calf, and words of meekness better than every herb of the field, and a sweet saying as the perfume of 
love, and cheerfulness of countenance better than feeding, and a pleasant look is as the appearance of 
sweetness. Understand, Matthew, and know that I am paradise, that Iam the comforter, I am the power of 
the powers above, I the strength of those that restrain themselves, I the crown of the virgins, I the self- 
control of the once married, I the boast of the widowed, I the defence of the infants, I the foundation of 
the Church, I the kingdom of the bishops, I the glory of the presbyters, I the praise of the deacons. Be a 
man, and be strong, Matthew, in, these words. 


And Matthew said: The sight of thee hast altogether delighted me, O child; moreover also, thy words are 
full of life. For assuredly thy face shines more than the lightning, and thy words are altogether most 
sweet. And that indeed I saw thee in paradise when thou didst sing with the other infants who were killed 
in Bethlehem, I know right well; but how thou hast suddenly come hither, this altogether astonishes me. 
But I shall ask thee one thing, O child: that impious Herod, where is he? The child says to him: Since thou 
hast asked, hear his dwelling-place. He dwells, indeed, in Hades; and there has been prepared for him fire 
unquenchable, Gehenna without end, bubbling mire, worm that sleeps not, because he cut off three 
thousand infants, wishing to slay the child Jesus, the ancient of the ages; but of all these ages I am father. 
Now therefore, O Matthew, take this rod of mine, and go down from the mountain, and go into Myrna, the 
city of the man-eaters, and plant it by the gate of the church which thou and Andrew founded; and as soon 
as thou hast planted it, it shall be a tree, great and lofty and with many branches, and its branches shall 
extend to thirty cubits, and of each single branch the fruit shall be different both to the sight and the 
eating, and from the top of the tree shall flow down much honey; and from its root there shall come forth 
a great fountain, giving drink to this country round about, and in it creatures that swim and creep; and in 
it the man-eaters shall wash themselves, and eat of the fruit of the trees of the vine and of the honey; and 
their bodies shall be changed, and their forms shall be altered so as to be like those of other men; and 
they shall be ashamed of the nakedness of their body, and they shall put on clothing of the rams of the 
sheep, and they shall no longer eat unclean things; and there shall be to them fire in superabundance, 
preparing the sacrifices for offerings, and they shall bake their bread with fire; and they shall see each 
other in the likeness of the rest of men, and they shall acknowledge me, and glorify my Father who is in 
the heavens. Now therefore make haste, Matthew, and go down hence, because the departure from thy 
body through fire is at hand, and the crown of thy endurance. 


And the child having said this, and given him the rod, was taken up into the heavens. And Matthew went 
down from the mountain, hastening to the city. And as he was about to enter into the city, there met him 
Fulvana the wife of the king, and his son Fulvanus and his wife Erva, who were possessed by an unclean 
spirit, and cried out shouting: Who has brought thee here again, Matthew? or who has given thee the rod 
for our destruction? for we see also the child Jesus, the Son of God, who is with thee. Do not go then, O 
Matthew, to plant the rod for the food, and for the transformation of the man-eaters: for I have found what 
I shall do to thee. For since thou didst drive me out of this city, and prevent me from fulfilling my wishes 
among the man-eaters, behold, I will raise up against thee the king of this city, and he will burn thee alive. 
And Matthew, having laid his hands on each one of the demoniacs, put the demons to flight, and made the 
people whole; and they followed him. 


And thus the affair being made manifest, Plato the bishop, having heard of the presence of the holy 
Apostle Matthew, met him with all the clergy; and having fallen to the ground, they kissed his feet. And 
Matthew raised them, and went with them into the church, and the child Jesus was also with him. And 
Matthew, having come to the gate of the church, stood upon a certain lofty and immoveable stone; and 
when the whole city ran together, especially the brethren who had believed, began to say: Men and 
women who appear in our sight, heretofore believing in the universe, but now knowing Him who has 
upheld and made the universe; until now worshipping the Satyr, and mocked by ten thousand false gods, 


but now through Jesus Christ acknowledging the one and only God, Lord, Judge; who have laid aside the 
immeasurable greatness of evil, and put on love, which is of like nature with affectionateness, towards 
men; once strangers to Christ, but now confessing Him Lord and God; formerly without form, but now 
transformed through Christ;—behold, the staff which you see in my hand, which Jesus, in whom you have 
believed and will believe, gave me; perceive now what comes to pass through me, and acknowledge the 
riches of the greatness which He will this day make for you. For, behold, I shall plant this rod in this place, 
and it shall be a sign to your generations, and it shall become a tree, great and lofty and flourishing, and 
its fruit beautiful to the view and good to the sight; and the fragrance of perfumes shall come forth from 
it, and there shall be a vine twining round it, full of clusters; and from the top of it honey coming down, 
and every flying creature shall find covert in its branches; and a fountain of water shall come forth from 
the root of it, having swimming and creeping things, giving drink to all the country round about. 


And having said this, and called upon the name of the Lord Jesus, he fixed his rod in the ground, and 
straightway it sprung up to one cubit; and the sight was strange and wonderful. For the rod having 
straightway shot up, increased in size, and grew into a great tree, as Matthew had said. And the apostle 
said: Go into the fountain and wash your bodies in it, and then thus partake both of the fruits of the tree, 
and of the vine and the honey, and drink of the fountain, and you shall be transformed in your likeness to 
that of men; and after that, having gone into the church, you will clearly recognise that you have believed 
in the living and true God. And having done all these things, they saw themselves changed into the 
likeness of Matthew; then, having thus gone into the church, they worshipped and glorified God. And 
when they had been changed, they knew that they were naked; and they ran in haste each to his own 
house to cover their nakedness, because they were ashamed. 


And Matthew and Plato remained in the church spending the night, and glorifying God. And there 
remained also the king’s wife, and his son and his wife, and they prayed the apostle to give them the seal 
in Christ. And Matthew gave orders to Plato; and he, having gone forth, baptized them in the water of the 
fountain of the tree, in the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. And so thereafter, having 
gone into the church, they communicated in the holy mysteries of Christ; and they exulted and passed the 
night, they also along with the apostle, many others having also come with them; and all in the church 
sang the whole night, glorifying God. 


And when the dawn had fully come, the blessed Matthew, having gone along with the bishop Plato, stood 
in the place in which the rod had been planted, and he sees the rod grown into a great tree, and near it a 
vine twined round it, and honey coming down from above even to its root; and that tree was at once 
beautiful and flourishing, like the plants in paradise, and a river proceeded from its root watering all the 
land of the city of Myrna. And all ran together, and ate of the fruit of the tree and the vine, just as any one 
wished. 


And when what had come to pass was reported in the palace, the king Fulvanus, having learned what had 
been done by Matthew about his wife, and his son, and his daughter-in-law, rejoiced for a time at their 
purification; but seeing that they were inseparable from Matthew, he was seized with rage and anger, and 
endeavoured to put him to death by fire. And on that night in which the king intended to lay hands on 
Matthew, Matthew saw Jesus saying to him: I am with thee always to save thee, Matthew; be strong, and 
be a man. 


And the blessed Matthew, having awoke, and sealed himself over all the body, rose up at dawn, and 
proceeded into the church; and having bent his knees, prayed earnestly. Then the bishop having come, 
and the clergy, they stood in common in prayer, glorifying God. And after they had ended the prayer, the 
bishop Plato said: Peace to thee, Matthew, apostle of Christ! And the blessed Matthew said to him: Peace 
to you! And when they had sat down, the apostle said to the bishop Plato, and to all the clergy: I wish you, 
children, to know, Jesus having declared it to me, that the king of this city is going to send soldiers against 
me, the devil having entered into him, and manifestly armed him against us. But let us give ourselves up 
to Jesus, and He will deliver us from every trial, and all who have believed in Him. 


And the king, plotting against the blessed Matthew how he should lay hands on him, and seeing also that 
the believers were very many, was very much at fault, and was in great difficulty. 


Therefore the wicked and unclean devil who had come forth from the king’s wife, and his son, and his 
daughter-in-law, put to flight by Matthew, having transformed himself into the likeness of a soldier, stood 
before the king, and said to him: O king, why art thou thus put to the worse by this stranger and sorcerer? 
Knowest thou not that he was a publican, but now he has been called an apostle by Jesus, who was 
crucified by the Jews? For, behold, thy wife, and thy son, and thy daughter-in-law, instructed by him, have 
believed in him, and along with him sing in the church. And now, behold, Matthew is going forth, and 
Plato with him, and they are going to the gate called Heavy; but make haste, and thou wilt find them, and 
thou shalt do to him all that may be pleasing in thine eyes. 


The king having heard this, and being the more exasperated by the pretended soldier, sent against the 
blessed Matthew four soldiers, having threatened them, and said: Unless you bring Matthew to me, I shall 
burn you alive with fire; and the punishment which he is to undergo, you shall endure. And the soldiers, 
having been thus threatened by the king, go in arms to where the Apostle Matthew and the bishop Plato 


are. And when they came near them, they heard their speaking indeed, but saw no one. And having come, 
they said to the king: We pray thee, O king, we went and found no one, but only heard the voices of 
persons talking. And the king, being enraged, and having blazed up like fire, gave orders to send other ten 
soldiers—man-eaters—saying to them: Go stealthily to the place, and tear them in pieces alive, and eat up 
Matthew, and Plato, who is with him. And when they were about to come near the blessed Matthew, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, having come in the likeness of a most beautiful boy, holding a torch of fire, ran to meet 
them, burning out their eyes. And they, having cried out and thrown their arms from them, fled, and came 
to the king, being speechless. 


And the demon who had before appeared to the king in the form of a soldier, being again transformed into 
the form of a soldier, stood before the king, and said to him: Thou seest, O king, this stranger has 
bewitched them all. Learn, then, how thou shalt take him. The king says to him: Tell me first wherein his 
strength is, that I may know, and then I will draw up against him with a great force. And the demon, 
compelled by an angel, says to the king: Since thou wishest to hear accurately about him, O king, I will 
tell thee all the truth. Really, unless he shall be willing to be taken by thee of his own accord, thou 
labourest in vain, and thou wilt not be able to hurt him; but if thou wishest to lay hands on him, thou wilt 
be struck by him with blindness, and thou wilt be paralyzed. And if thou send a multitude of soldiers 
against him, they also will be struck with blindness, and will be paralyzed. And we shall go, even seven 
unclean demons, and immediately make away with thee and thy whole camp, and destroy all the city with 
lightning, except those naming that awful and holy name of Christ; for wherever a footstep of theirs has 
come, thence, pursued, we flee. And even if thou shalt apply fire to him, to him the fire will be dew; and if 
thou shalt shut him up in a furnace, to him the furnace will be a church; and if thou shalt put him in 
chains in prison, and seal up the floors, the doors will open to him of their own accord, and all who believe 
in that name will go in, even they, and say, This prison is a church of the living God, and a holy habitation 
of those that live alone. Behold, O king, I have told thee all the truth. The king therefore says to the 
pretended soldier: Since I do not know Matthew, come with me, and point him out to me from a distance, 
and take from me gold, as much as thou mayst wish, or go thyself, and with thy sword kill him, and Plato 
his associate. The demon says to him: I cannot kill him. I dare not even look into his face, seeing that he 
has destroyed all our generation through the name of Christ, proclaimed through him. 


The king says to him: And who art thou? And he says: I am the demon who dwelt in thy wife, and in thy 
son, and in thy daughter-in-law; and my name is Asmodaeus; and this Matthew drove me out of them. And 
now, behold, thy wife, and thy son, and thy daughter-in-law sing along with him in the church. And I know, 
O king, that thou also after this wilt believe in him. The king says to him: Whoever thou art, spirit of many 
shapes, I adjure thee by the God whom he whom thou callest Matthew proclaims, depart hence without 
doing hurt to any one. And straightway the demon, no longer like a soldier, but like smoke, became 
invisible; and as he fled he cried out: O secret name, armed against us, I pray thee, Matthew, servant of 
the holy God, pardon me, and I will no longer remain in this city. Keep thou thine own; but I go away into 
the fire everlasting. 


Then the king, affected with great fear at the answer of the demon, remained quiet that day. And the night 
having come, and he not being able to sleep because he was hungry, leaped up at dawn, and went into the 
church, with only two soldiers without arms, to take Matthew by craft, that he might kill him. And having 
summoned two friends of Matthew, he said to them: Show to Matthew, says he, that I wish to be his 
disciple. And Matthew hearing, and knowing the craft of the tyrant, and having been warned also by the 
vision of the Lord to him, went forth out of the church, led by the hand by Plato, and stood in the gate of 
the church. 


And they say to the king: Behold Matthew in the gate! And he says: Who he is, or where he is, I see not. 
And they said to him: Behold, he is in sight of thee. And he says: All the while I see nobody. For he had 
been blinded by the power of God. And he began to cry out: Woe to me, miserable! what evil has come 
upon me, for my eyes have been blinded, and all my limbs paralyzed? O Asmodaeus Beelzebul Satan! all 
that thou hast said to me has come upon me. But I pray thee, Matthew, servant of God, forgive me as the 
herald of the good God; for assuredly the Jesus proclaimed by thee three days ago through the night 
appeared to me altogether resplendent as with lightning, like a beautiful young man, and said to me, 
Since thou art entertaining evil counsels in the wickedness of thine heart in regard to my servant 
Matthew, know I have disclosed to him that through thee will be the release of his body. And straightway I 
saw him going up into heaven. If therefore he is thy God, and if he wishes thy body to be buried in our city 
for a testimony of the salvation of the generations after this, and for the banishing of the demons, I shall 
know the truth for myself by this, by thee laying on hands upon me, and I shall receive my sight. And the 
apostle having laid his hands upon his eyes, and saying Ephphatha, Jesus, he made him receive his sight 
instantly. 


And straightway the king, laying hold of the apostle, and leading him by the right hand, brought him by 
craft into the palace; and Plato was on Matthew’s left hand, going along with him, and keeping hold of 
him. Then Matthew says: O crafty tyrant, how long dost thou not fulfil the works of thy father the devil? 
And he was enraged at what had been said; for he perceived that he would inflict upon him a more bitter 
death. For he resolved to put him to death by fire. And he commanded several executioners to come, and 
to lead him away to the place by the seashore, where the execution of malefactors was wont to take place, 


saying to the executioners: I hear, says he, that the God whom he proclaims delivers from fire those who 
believe in him. Having laid him, therefore, on the ground on his back, and stretched him out, pierce his 
hands and feet with iron nails, and cover him over with paper, having smeared it with dolphins’ oil, and 
cover him up with brimstone and asphalt and pitch, and put tow and brushwood above. Thus apply the fire 
to him; and if any of the same tribe with him rise up against you, he shall get the same punishment. 


And the apostle exhorted the brethren to remain undismayed, and that they should rejoice, and 
accompany him with great meekness, singing and praising God, because they were deemed worthy to 
have the relics of the apostle. Having therefore come to the place, the executioners, like most evil wild 
beasts, pinned down to the ground Matthew’s hands and feet with long nails; and having done everything 
as they had been bid, applied the fire. And they indeed laboured closely, kindling it all round; but all the 
fire was changed into dew, so that the brethren, rejoicing, cried out: The only God is the Christians,’ who 
assists Matthew, in whom also we have believed: the only God is the Christians,’ who preserves His own 
apostle in the fire. And by the voice the city was shaken. And some of the executioners, having gone forth, 
said to the king: We indeed, O king, by every contrivance of vengeance, have kindled the fire; but the 
sorcerer by a certain name puts it out, calling upon Christ, and invoking his cross; and the Christians 
surrounding him play with the fire, and walking in it with naked feet, laugh at us, and we have fled 
ashamed. 


Then he ordered a multitude to carry coals of fire from the furnace of the bath in the palace, and the 
twelve gods of gold and silver; and place them, says he, in a circle round the sorcerer, lest he may even 
somehow bewitch the fire from the furnace of the palace. And there being many executioners and 
soldiers, some carried the coals; and others, bearing the gods, brought them. And the king accompanied 
them, watching lest any of the Christians should steal one of his gods, or bewitch the fire. And when they 
came near the place where the apostle was nailed down, his face was looking towards heaven, and all his 
body was covered over with the paper, and much brushwood over his body to the height of ten cubits. And 
having ordered the soldiers to set the gods in a circle round Matthew, five cubits off, securely fastened 
that they might not fall, again he ordered the coal to be thrown on, and to kindle the fire at all points. 


And Matthew, having looked up to heaven, cried out, Adonai eloi sabaoth marmari marmunth; that is, O 
God the Father, O Lord Jesus Christ, deliver me, and burn down their gods which they worship; and let the 
fire also pursue the king even to his palace, but not to his destruction: for perhaps he will repent and be 
converted. And when he saw the fire to be monstrous in height, the king, thinking that Matthew was burnt 
up, laughed aloud, and said: Has thy magic been of any avail to thee, Matthew? Can thy Jesus now give 
thee any help? 


And as he said this a dreadful wonder appeared; for all the fire along with the wood went away from 
Matthew, and was poured round about their gods, so that nothing of the gold or the silver was any more 
seen; and the king fled, and said: Woe’s me, that my gods are destroyed by the rebuke of Matthew, of 
which the weight was a thousand talents of gold and a thousand talents of silver. Better are the gods of 
stone and of earthenware, in that they are neither melted nor stolen. 


And when the fire had thus utterly destroyed their gods, and burnt up many soldiers, there came to pass 
again another stranger wonder. For the fire, in the likeness of a great and dreadful dragon, chased the 
tyrant as far as the palace, and ran hither and thither round the king, not letting him go into the palace. 
And the king, chased by the fire, and not allowed to go into his palace, turned back to where Matthew 
was, and cried out, saying: I beseech thee, whoever thou art, O man, whether magician or sorcerer or 
god, or angel of God, whom so great a pyre has not touched, remove from me this dreadful and fiery 
dragon; forget the evil I have done, as also when thou madest me receive my sight. And Matthew, having 
rebuked the fire, and the flames having been extinguished, and the dragon having become invisible, 
stretching his eyes to heaven, and praying in Hebrew, and commending his spirit to the Lord, said: Peace 
to you! And having glorified the Lord, he went to his rest about the sixth hour. 


Then the king, having ordered more soldiers to come, and the bed to be brought from the palace, which 
had a great show of gold, he ordered the apostle to be laid on it, and carried to the palace. And the body 
of the apostle was lying as if in sleep, and his robe and his tunic unstained by the fire; and sometimes they 
saw him on the bed, and sometimes following, and sometimes going before the bed, and with his right 
hand put upon Plato’s head, and singing along with the multitude, so that both the king and the soldiers, 
with the crowd, were struck with astonishment. And many diseased persons and demoniacs, having only 
touched the bed, were made sound; and as many as were savage in appearance, in that same hour were 
changed into the likeness of other men. 


And as the bed was going into the palace, we all saw Matthew rising up, as it were, from the bed, and 
going into heaven, led by the hand by a beautiful boy; and twelve men in shining garments came to meet 
him, having never-fading and golden crowns on their head; and we saw how that child crowned Matthew, 
so as to be like them, and in a flash of lightning they went away to heaven. 


And the king stood at the gate of the palace, and ordered that no one should come in but the soldiers 
carrying the bed. And having shut the doors, he ordered an iron coffin to be made, put the body of 
Matthew into it, and sealed it up with lead; through the eastern gate of the palace at midnight put it into a 


boat, no one knowing of it, and threw it into the deep part of the sea. 


And through the whole night the brethren remained before the gate of the palace, spending the night, and 
singing; and when the dawn rose there was a voice: O bishop Plato, carry the Gospel and the Psalter of 
David; go along with the multitude of the brethren to the east of the palace, and sing the Alleluia, and 
read the Gospel, and bring as an offering the holy bread; and having pressed three clusters from the vine 
into a cup, communicate with me, as the Lord Jesus showed us how to offer up when He rose from the 
dead on the third day. 


And the bishop having run into the church, and taken the Gospel and the Psalter of David, and having 
assembled the presbyters and the multitude of the brethren, came to the east of the palace at the hour of 
sunrise; and having ordered the one who was singing to go upon a certain lofty stone, he began to praise 
in singing of a song to God: Precious in the sight of God is the death of His saints. And again: I laid me 
down and slept; I arose: because the Lord will sustain me. And they listened to the singing of a song of 
David: Shall he that is dead not rise again? Now I shall raise him up for myself, saith the Lord. And all 
shouted out the Alleluia. And the bishop read the Gospel, and all cried out: Glory to Thee, Thou who hast 
been glorified in heaven and on earth. And so then they offered the gift of the holy offering for Matthew; 
and having partaken for thanksgiving of the undefiled and life-giving mysteries of Christ, they all glorified 
God. 


And it was about the sixth hour, and Plato sees the sea opposite about seven furlongs off; and, behold, 
Matthew was standing on the sea, and two men, one on each side, in shining garments, and the beautiful 
boy in front of them. And all the brethren saw these things, and they heard them saying Amen, Alleluia. 
And one could see the sea fixed like a stone of crystal, and the beautiful boy in front of them, when out of 
the depth of the sea a cross came up, and at the end of the cross the coffin going up in which was the 
body of Matthew; and in the hour of the piercing on the cross, the boy placed the coffin on the ground, 
behind the palace towards the east, where the bishop had offered the offering for Matthew. 


And the king having seen these things from the upper part of the house, and being terror-struck, went 
forth from the palace, and ran and worshipped towards the east at the coffin, and fell down before the 
bishop, and the presbyters, and the deacons, in repentance and confession, saying: Truly I believe in the 
true God, Christ Jesus. I entreat, give me the seal in Christ, and I will give you my palace, in testimony of 
Matthew, and you shall put the coffin upon my golden bed, in the great dining-room; only, having baptized 
me in it, communicate to me the Eucharist of Christ. And the bishop having prayed, and ordered him to 
take off his clothes, and having examined him for a long time, and he having confessed and wept over 
what he had done, having sealed him, and anointed him with oil, put him down into the sea, in the name of 
Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost. And when he came up from the water he ordered him to put on himself 
splendid garments, and so then having given praise and thanks, communicating the holy bread and mixed 
cup, the bishop first gave them to the king, saying: Let this body of Christ, and this cup, His blood shed 
for us, be to thee for the remission of sins unto life. And a voice was heard from on high: Amen, amen, 
amen. And when he had thus communicated in fear and joy, the apostle appeared and said: King Fulvanus, 
thy name shall no longer be Fulvanus; but thou shalt be called Matthew. And thou, the son of the king, 
shall no longer be called Fulvanus, but Matthew also; and thou Ziphagia, the wife of the king, shall be 
called Sophia; and Erva, the wife of your son, shall be called Synesis. And these names of yours shall be 
written in the heavens, and there shall not fail of your loins from generation to generation. And in that 
same hour Matthew appointed the king a presbyter, and he was thirty-seven years old; and the king’s son 
he appointed deacon, being seventeen years old; and the king’s wife he appointed a presbyteress; and his 
son’s wife he appointed a deaconess, and she also was seventeen years old. And then he thus blessed 
them, saying: The blessing and the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ shall be with you to time everlasting. 


Then the king, having awakened out of sleep, and rejoiced with all his house at the vision of the holy 
Apostle Matthew, praised God. 


And the king, having gone into his palace, broke all the idols to pieces, and gave a decree to those in his 
kingdom, writing thus: King Matthew, to all those under my kingdom, greeting. Christ having appeared 
upon earth, and having saved the human race, the so-called gods have been found to be deceivers, and 
soul-destroyers, and plotters against the human race. Whence, divine grace having shone abroad, and 
come even to us, and we having come to the knowledge of the deception of the idols, that it is vain and 
false, it has seemed good to our divinity that there should not be many gods, but one, and one only, the 
God in the heavens. And you, having received this our decree, keep to the purport of it, and break to 
pieces and destroy every idol; and if any one shall be detected from this time forth serving idols, or 
concealing them, let such an one be subjected to punishment by the sword. Farewell all, because we also 
are well. 


And when this order was given out, all, rejoicing and exulting, broke their idols to pieces, crying out and 
saying: There is one only God, He who is in the heavens, who does good to men. 


And after all these things had come to pass, Matthew the apostle of Christ appeared to the bishop Plato, 
and said to him: Plato, servant of God, and our brother, be it known unto thee, that after three years shall 
be thy rest in the Lord, and exultation to ages of ages. And the king himself, whom after my own name I 


have called Matthew, shall receive the throne of thy bishopric, and after him his son. And he, having said 
Peace to thee and all the saints, went to heaven. 


And after three years the bishop Plato rested in the Lord. And King Matthew succeeded him, having given 
up his kingdom willingly to another, whence there was given him grace against unclean demons, and he 
cured every affliction. And he advanced his son to be a presbyter, and made him second to himself. 


And Saint Matthew finished his course in the country of the man-eaters, in the city of Myrna, on the 
sixteenth of the month of November, our Lord Jesus Christ reigning, to whom be glory and strength, now 
and ever, and to ages of ages. Amen. 


Acts of the Holy Apostle Thomas 


At that time we the apostles were all in Jerusalem—Simon called Peter, and Andrew his brother; James the 
son of Zebedee, and John his brother; Philip and Bartholomew; Thomas, and Matthew the tax-gatherer; 
James of Alphaeus and Simon the Cananaean; and Judas of James;—and we portioned out the regions of 
the world, in order that each one of us might go into the region that fell to him, and to the nation to which 
the Lord sent him. By lot, then, India fell to Judas Thomas, also called Didymus. And he did not wish to go, 
saying that he was not able to go on account of the weakness of the flesh; and how can I, being an Hebrew 
man, go among the Indians to proclaim the truth? And while he was thus reasoning and speaking, the 
Saviour appeared to him through the night, and said to him: Fear not, Thomas; go away to India, and 
proclaim the word; for my grace shall be with thee. But he did not obey, saying: Wherever Thou wishest to 
send me, send me elsewhere; for to the Indians I am not going. 


And as he was thus speaking and growing angry, there happened to be there a certain merchant come 
from India, by name Abbanes, sent from the king Gundaphoros, and having received an order from him to 
buy a carpenter and bring him to him. And the Lord, having seen him walking about in the market at 
noon, said to him: Dost thou wish to buy a carpenter? And he said to Him: Yes. And the Lord said to him: I 
have a slave a carpenter, and I wish to sell him. And having said this, He showed him Thomas at a 
distance, and agreed with him for three pounds of uncoined silver; and He wrote a bill of sale, saying: I 
Jesus, the son of Joseph the carpenter, declare that I have sold my slave, Judas by name, to thee Abbanes, 
a merchant of Gundaphoros, the king of the Indians. And the purchase being completed, the Saviour 
taking Judas, who also is Thomas, led him to Abbanes the merchant; and Abbanes seeing him, said to him: 
Is this thy master? And the apostle answered and said: Yes, He is my Lord. And he says: I have bought 
thee from him. And the apostle held his peace. 


And at dawn of the following day, the apostle having prayed and entreated the Lord, said: I go wherever 
Thou wishest, O Lord Jesus; Thy will be done. And he went to Abbanes the merchant, carrying nothing at 
all with him, but only his price. For the Lord had given it to him, saying: Let thy worth also be with thee 
along with my grace, wherever thou mayst go. And the apostle came up with Abbanes, who was carrying 
his effects into the boat. He began therefore also to carry them along with him. And when they had gone 
on board and sat down, Abbanes questioned the apostle, saying: What kind of work dost thou know? And 
he said: In wood, ploughs, and yokes, and balances, and boats, and boats’ oars, and masts, and blocks; in 
stone, slabs, and temples, and royal palaces. And Abbanes the merchant said to him: Of such a workman, 
to be sure, we have need. They began, therefore, to sail away. And they had a fair wind, and they sailed 
fast until they came to Andrapolis, a royal city. 


And having gone out of the boat, they went into the city. And, behold, the voices of flute-players, and of 
water-organs, and trumpets, sounding round them; and the apostle inquired, saying: What festival is this 
in this city? And those who were there said to him: The gods have brought thee also, that thou mayst be 
feasted in this city. For the king has an only-begotten daughter, and he is now giving her to a husband in 
marriage: this festival, then, which thou seest to-day, is the rejoicing and public assembly for the 
marriage. And the king has sent forth heralds to proclaim everywhere that all are to come to the 
marriage, rich and poor, bond and free, strangers and citizens. And if any one shall refuse and not come to 
the marriage, he will be answerable to the king. And Abbanes having heard, said to the apostle: Let us 
also go, then, that we may not offend the king, and especially as we are strangers. And he said: Let us go. 
And having turned into the inn, and rested a little, they went to the marriage. And the apostle seeing them 
all reclining, reclined he also in the midst. And they all looked at him as a stranger, and coming from a 
foreign land. And Abbanes the merchant, as being a lord, reclined in another place. 


And when they had dined and drunk, the apostle tasted nothing. Those, then, about him said to him: Why 
hast thou come hither, neither eating nor drinking? And he answered and said to them: For something 
greater than food or even drink have I come hither, even that I might accomplish the will of the King. For 
the heralds proclaim the wishes of the King, and whoever will not hear the heralds will be liable to the 
judgment of the King. When, therefore, they had dined and drunk, and crowns and perfumes had been 
brought, each took perfume, and one anointed his face, another his cheek, and one one part of his body, 
and another another. And the apostle anointed the crown of his head, and put a little of the ointment in his 
nostrils, and dropped it also into his ears, and applied it also to his teeth, and carefully anointed the parts 
round about his heart; and having taken the crown that was brought to him wreathed of myrtle and other 
flowers, he put it on his head, and took a branch of reed in his hand, and held it. 


And the flute-girl, holding the flutes in her hand, went round them all; and when she came to the place 
where the apostle was, she stood over him, playing the flute over his head a long time. And that flute-girl 
was Hebrew by race. 


And as the apostle looked away to the ground, a certain one of the wine-pourers stretched forth his hand 
and struck him. And the apostle, having raised his eyes, and regarded him who had struck him, said: My 
God will forgive thee this wrong in the world to come, but in this world He will show His wonders, and I 
shall soon see that hand that struck me dragged along by a dog. And having thus spoken, he began to sing 
and to repeat this song:— 


Maiden, daughter of the light, in whom there exists and abides the majestic splendour of kings; and 
delightsome is the sight of her, resplendent with brilliant beauty. Her garments are like spring flowers, 
and the odour of a sweet smell is given forth from them; and on the crown of her head the king is seated, 
feeding with his own ambrosia those who are seated beside him; and truth rests upon her head, and she 
shows forth joy with her feet; and becomingly does she open her mouth; thirty-and-two are they who sing 
her praises, and their tongue is like a curtain of the door which is drawn for them who go in; and her neck 
is made in the likeness of the stairs which the first Creator created; and her two hands signify and 
represent the choral dance of the blessed ages, proclaiming it; and her fingers represent the gates of the 
city. Her chamber lighted up breathes forth scent from balsam and every perfume, and gives forth a sweet 
odour of myrrh and savoury herbs; and within are strewn myrtles and sweet-smelling flowers of all kinds; 
and the bridal chambers are adorned with calamus. And her groomsmen, of whom the number is seven, 
whom she has chosen for herself, surround her like a wall; and her bridesmaids are seven, who dance 
before her; and twelve are they in number who minister before her and are at her bidding, having their 
gaze and their sight upon the bridegroom, that through the sight of him they may be enlightened. And 
they shall be with him to everlasting in that everlasting joy, and they shall sit down in that wedding to 
which the great ones are gathered together, and they shall abide in the festivities of which the eternals 
are deemed worthy; and they shall be arrayed in royal raiment, and shall put on shining robes; and in joy 
and exultation both of them shall be, and they shall glorify the Father of the universe, whose majestic light 
they have received, and they have been enlightened by the sight of Him their Lord, whose ambrosial food 
they have received, of which there is no failing at all; and they have drunk also of the wine which brings to 
them no thirst, neither desire of the flesh; and they have with the living spirit glorified and praised the 
father of truth and the mother of wisdom. 


And when he had sung and finished this song, all who were there present looked upon him and kept 
silence, and they also saw his form changed; and what had been said by him they did not understand, 
since he was a Hebrew, and what had been said by him had been said in Hebrew. But the flute-girl alone 
heard all, for she was Hebrew by race, and standing off from him she played the flute to the others; but at 
him she mostly turned her eyes and looked, for she altogether loved him as a man of the same nation with 
herself, and he was also beautiful in appearance above all who were there. And when the flute-girl had 
come to the end of all her flute-playing, she sat down opposite him, and looked and gazed upon him. But 
he looked at no one at all, neither did he regard any one, but only kept his eyes on the ground, waiting 
until he should depart thence. And that wine-pourer that struck him came down to the fountain to draw 
water; and there happened to be a lion there, and it came forth and killed him, and left him lying in the 
place, after tearing up his limbs; and dogs immediately seized his limbs, among which also one black dog, 
laying hold of his right hand in his mouth, brought it to the place of the banquet. 


And all seeing were terror-struck, inquiring which of them had been taken off. And when it was clear that 
it was the hand of the wine-pourer who had struck the apostle, the flute-girl broke her flutes in pieces, 
and threw them away, and went and sat down at the feet of the apostle, saying: This man is either God or 
God’s apostle; for I heard him saying in Hebrew to the wine-pourer, I shall soon see the hand that struck 
me dragged about by dogs, which also you have now seen; for as he said, so also it has come to pass. And 
some believed her, and some not. And the king, having heard, came up and said to him: Rise up, and go 
with me, and pray for my daughter; for she is my only child, and today I give her away. And the apostle 
would not go with him; for his Lord had not at all been revealed to him there. And the king took him away 
against his will to the bridal-chamber, that he might pray for them. 


And the apostle stood, and began to pray and speak thus: My Lord and my God, who accompanies His 
servants on their way, guiding and directing those who trust in Him, the refuge and the repose of the 
afflicted, the hope of the mourners, and the deliverer of the captives, the physician of the souls that are 
lying under disease, and Saviour of every creature, who gives life to the world, and invigorates our souls! 
Thou knowest what will come to pass, who also for our sakes makest these things perfect: Thou, Lord, 
who revealest hidden mysteries, and declarest unspeakable words; Thou, Lord, the planter of the good 
tree, also through the tree makest words to spring up; Thou, Lord, who art in all, and camest through all, 
and existest in all Thy works, and makest Thyself manifest through the working of them all; Jesus Christ, 
the Son of compassion, and perfect Saviour; Christ, Son of the living God, the undaunted Power which has 
overthrown the enemy; and the voice heard by the rulers, which shook all their powers; the ambassador 
who was sent to them from on high, and who wentest down even to Hades; who also, having opened the 
doors, didst bring out thence those that had been shut in for many ages by the controller of the world, and 
didst show them the way up that leads up on high: I beseech Thee, Lord Jesus Christ, I offer Thee 
supplication for these young persons, that Thou mayst make what happens and befalls them to be for their 
good. And having laid his hands on them, and said, The Lord will be with you, he left them in the place, 
and went away. 


And the king requested the groomsmen to go out of the bridal-chamber; and all having gone forth, and the 
doors having been shut, the bridegroom raised the curtain of the bridal-chamber, that he might bring the 
bride to himself. And he saw the Lord Jesus talking with the bride, and having the appearance of Judas 
Thomas, who shortly before had blessed them, and gone out from them; and he says to him: Didst thou not 
go out before them all? And how art thou found here? And the Lord said to him: I am not Judas, who also 
is Thomas; I am his brother. And the Lord sat down on the bed, and ordered them also to sit down on the 
seats; and He began to say to them:— 


Keep in mind, my children, what my brother said to you, and to whom he commended you; and this know, 
that if you refrain from this filthy intercourse, you become temples holy and pure, being released from 
afflictions and troubles, known and unknown, and you will not be involved in the cares of life, and of 
children, whose end is destruction; but if you get many children, for their sakes you become grasping and 
avaricious, plundering orphans, coveting the property of widows, and by doing this you subject yourselves 
to most grievous punishments. For many children become unprofitable, being harassed by demons, some 
openly and others secretly: for they become either lunatics, or half-withered, or lame, or deaf, or dumb, or 
paralytics, or idiots; and even if they be in good health, they will be again good-for-nothing, doing 
unprofitable and abominable works: for they will be detected either in adultery, or in murder, or in theft, 
or in fornication, and by all these you will be afflicted. But if you will be persuaded, and preserve your 
souls pure to God, there will be born to you living children, whom these hurtful things do not touch; and 
you will be without care, spending an untroubled life, free from grief and care, looking forward to receive 
that marriage incorruptible and true; and you will be in it companions of the bridegroom, going in along 
with Him into that bridal-chamber full of immortality and light. 


And when the young people heard this, they believed the Lord, and gave themselves over into His 
keeping, and refrained from filthy lust, and remained thus spending the night in the place. And the Lord 
went out from before them, having spoken thus to them: The grace of the Lord shall be with you. And the 
dawn having come on, the king arrived, and having supplied the table, brought it in before the 
bridegroom and the bride; and he found them sitting opposite each other, and he found the face of the 
bride uncovered, and the bridegroom was quite cheerful. And the mother having come to the bride, said: 
Wherefore dost thou sit thus, child, and art not ashamed, but thus as if thou hadst for a long time lived 
with thine own husband? And her father said: Is it because of thy great love to thy husband that thou art 
uncovered? 


And the bride answered and said: Truly, father, I am in great love, and I pray to my Lord to continue to me 
the love which I have experienced this night, and I shall beg for myself this husband whom I have 
experienced today. For this reason, then, I am no longer covered, since the mirror of shame has been 
taken away from me, and I am no longer ashamed nor abashed, since the work of shame and bashfulness 
has been removed far from me; and because I am not under any violent emotion, since violent emotion 
does not abide in me; and because I am in cheerfulness and joy, since the day of joy has not been 
disturbed; and because I hold of no account this husband, and these nuptials that have passed away from 
before mine eyes, since I have been joined in a different marriage; and because I have had no intercourse 
with a temporary husband, whose end is with lewdness and bitterness of soul, since I have been united to 
a true Husband. 


And when the bride is saying yet more, the bridegroom answers and says: I thank Thee, Lord, who hast 
been proclaimed by the stranger and found by us; who hast put corruption far from me, and hast sown life 
in me; who hast delivered me from this disease, hard to heal, and hard to cure, and abiding for ever, and 
established in me sound health; who hast shown Thyself to me, and hast revealed to me all that concerns 
me, in which Iam; who hast redeemed me from falling, and hast led me to something better, and who hast 
released me from things temporary, and hast deemed me worthy of things immortal and ever existing; 
who hast brought Thyself down even to me and to my littleness, in order that, having placed me beside 
Thy greatness, Thou mightest unite me to Thyself; who hast not withheld Thine own compassion from me 
lost, but hast shown me how to search myself, and to know what I was and what and how I am now, in 
order that I may again become as I was; whom I indeed did not know, but Thou Thyself whom I knew not 
hast sought me out and taken me to Thyself; whom I have experienced, and am not now able to forget, 
whose love is fervent in me; and speak indeed as I ought I cannot. But what I have time to say about Him 
is short, and altogether little, and not in proportion to His glory; but He does not find fault with me for not 
being ashamed to say to Him even what I do not know; because it is through the love of Him that I say 
even this. 


And the king, having heard these things from the bridegroom and the bride, rent his garments, and said 
to those standing near him: Go out quickly, and go round the whole city, and seize and bring me that man, 
the sorcerer, who has come for evil into this city: for I led him with my own hands into my house, and I 
told him to pray for my most unfortunate daughter; and whoever shall find him and bring him to me, 
whatever service he shall ask of me, I give him. They went away, therefore, and went round seeking him, 
and found him not; for he had sailed. They went, therefore, also into the inn where he had stayed, and 
found there the flute-girl weeping and in distress, because he had not taken her with him. And they having 
recounted what had happened in the case of the young people, she was altogether glad when she heard it, 
and dismissed her grief, and said: Now have I found, even I, repose here. And she arose and went to them, 


and was with them a long time, until they had instructed the king also. And many also of the brethren 
were gathered together there, until they heard word of the apostle, that he had gone down to the cities of 
India, and was teaching there. And they went away, and joined him. 


Acts of the Holy Apostle Thomas, When He Came into India, and Built the Palace in the 
Heavens 


And when the apostle came into the cities of India, with Abbanes the merchant, Abbanes went away to 
salute Gundaphoros the king, and reported to him about the carpenter whom he had brought with him; 
and the king was glad, and ordered him to come in to himself. And when he had come in, the king said to 
him: What trade knowest thou? The apostle says to him: The carpenter’s and house builder’s. The king 
says to him: What work in wood knowest thou, then, and what in stone? The apostle says: In wood, 
ploughs, yokes, balances, pulleys, and boats, and oars, and masts; and in stone, monuments, temples, 
royal palaces. And the king said: Wilt thou build me a palace? And he answered: Yes, I shall build it, and 
finish it; for because of this I came, to build houses, and to do carpenter’s work. 


And the king having taken him, went forth out of the gates of the city, and began to talk with him on the 
way about the building of the palace, and about the foundations, how they should be laid, until they came 
to that place in which he wished the building to be. And he said: Here I wish the building to be. And the 
apostle says: Yes; for assuredly this place is convenient for the building. For the place was well wooded, 
and there was much water there. The king therefore says: Begin to build. And he said: I cannot begin to 
build at this time. 


And the king says: When wilt thou be able? And he says: I shall begin in Dius and end in Xanthicus. And 
the king wondering, said: Every building is built in summer; but canst thou build and make a palace in 
winter itself? And the apostle said: Thus it must be, and otherwise it is impossible. And the king said: If, 
therefore, this be thy opinion, mark out for me how the work is to be, since I shall come here after some 
time. And the apostle, having taken a reed, measured the place, and marked it out; and he set the doors 
towards the rising of the sun, to look to the light, and the windows towards its setting, to the winds; and 
he made the bakehouse to be towards the south, and the water-tank, for abundance, towards the north. 
And the king seeing this, said to the apostle: Thou art a craftsman indeed, and it is fitting that thou 
shouldst serve kings. And having left many things for him, he went away. 


And from time to time he also sent the money that was necessary, for the living both of him and the other 
workmen. And he taking it, dispenses it all, going about the cities and the places round, distributing and 
doing kindnesses to the poor and the afflicted, and gave them rest, saying: The king knows how to obtain 
royal recompense, and it is necessary for the poor to have repose for the present. 


And after this, the king sent a messenger to the apostle, having written to him as follows: Show me what 
thou hast done, or what I am to send thee, or what thou needest. The apostle sends to him, saying: The 
palace is built, and only the roof remains to be done. And the king, having heard, sent him again gold and 
silver uncoined, and wrote to him: Let the palace, if it be done, be roofed. And the apostle said to the 
Lord: I thank Thee, Lord, as to all things, that Thou didst die for a short time, that I might live in Thee for 
ever; and hast sold me, so that Thou mayst deliver many through me. And he did not cease to teach and 
refresh the afflicted, saying: These things the Lord hath dispensed to us, and He gives to each his food; 
for He is the support of the orphans, and the provider of the widows, and to all that are afflicted He is rest 
and repose. 


And when the king came into the city, he inquired of his friends about the palace which Judas, who also is 
Thomas, had built; and they said to him: He has neither built a palace, nor done anything else of what he 
promised to do; but he goes round the cities and the districts, and if he has anything he gives all to the 
poor, and teaches one new God, and heals the diseased, and drives out demons, and does many other 
extraordinary things; and we think that he is a magician. But his acts of compassion, and the cures done 
by him as a free gift, and still more, his single-mindedness, and gentleness, and fidelity, show that he is a 
just man, or an apostle of the new God whom he preaches; for he continually fasts and prays, and eats 
only bread with salt, and his drink is water, and he carries one coat, whether in warm weather or in cold, 
and he takes nothing from any one, but gives to others even what he has. The king having heard this, 
stroked his face with his hands, shaking his head for a long time. 


And he sent for the merchant that had brought him, and for the apostle, and said to him: Hast thou built 
me the palace? And he said: Yes, I have built it. And the king said: When, then, are we to go and see it? 
And he answered and said: Now thou canst not see it; but when thou hast departed this life, thou shalt see 
it. And the king, quite enraged, ordered both the merchant, and Judas who also is Thomas, to be put in 
chains, and to be cast into prison, until he should examine, and learn to whom he had given the king’s 
property. And thus I shall destroy him along with the merchant. And the apostle went to prison rejoicing, 
and said to the merchant: Fear nothing at all, but only believe in the God proclaimed by me, and thou 
shalt be freed from this world, and thou shalt obtain life in the world to come. 


And the king considered by what death he should kill them; and when it seemed good to him to flay them, 
and burn them with fire, on that very night Gad the king’s brother fell ill, and through the grief and 
imposition which the king suffered he was grievously depressed; and having sent for the king, he said to 
him: My brother the king, I commend to thee my house and my children; for I, on account of the insult 
that has befallen thee, have been grieved, and am dying; and if thou do not come down with vengeance 
upon the head of that magician, thou wilt give my soul no rest in Hades. And the king said to his brother: 
During the whole night I have considered this, how I shall put him to death; and this has seemed good to 
me—to flay him and burn him up with fire, both him and with him the merchant that brought him. 


And as they were talking together, the soul of Gad his brother departed. And the king mourned for Gad 
exceedingly, for he altogether loved him. And he ordered him to be prepared for burial in a royal and 
costly robe. And as this was being done, angels received the soul of Gad the king’s brother, and took it up 
into heaven, showing him the places and dwellings there, asking him: In what sort of a place dost thou 
wish to dwell? And when they came near the edifice of Thomas the apostle, which he had built for the 
king, Gad, seeing it, said to the angels, I entreat you, my lords, permit me to dwell in one of the 
underground chambers of this palace. And they said to him: Thou canst not dwell in this building. And he 
said: Wherefore? They say to him: This palace is the one which that Christian built for thy brother. And he 
said: I entreat you, my lords, permit me to go to my brother, that I may buy this palace from him; for my 
brother does not know what it is like, and he will sell it to me. 


Then the angels let the soul of Gad go. And as they were putting on him the burial robe, his soul came into 
him. And he said to those standing round him: Call my brother to me, that I may beg of him one request. 
Straightway, therefore, they sent the good news to their king, saying: Thy brother has come alive again. 
And the king started up, and along with a great multitude went to his brother, and went in and stood 
beside his bed as if thunderstruck, not being able to speak to him. And his brother said: I know and am 
persuaded, brother, that if any one asked of thee the half of thy kingdom, thou wouldst give it for my sake; 
wherefore I entreat thee to grant me one favour, which I beg of thee to do me. And the king answered and 
said: And what is it that thou askest me to do for thee? And he said: Assure me by an oath that thou wilt 
grant it me. And the king swore to him: Of what belongs to me, whatever thou shalt ask, I will give thee. 
And he says to him: Sell me that palace which thou hast in the heavens. And the king said: Whence does a 
palace in the heavens belong to me? And he said: That which the Christian who is now in the prison, 
whom the merchant bought from a certain Jesus, and brought to thee, built for thee. And as he was at a 
loss, he says to him again: I speak of that Hebrew slave whom thou didst wish to punish, as having 
suffered some imposition from him, on account of whom I also was grieved and died, and now have come 
alive again. 


Then the king, having come to know, understood about the eternal benefits that were conferred upon him 
and destined for him, and said: That palace I cannot sell thee, but I pray thee to go into it, and dwell 
there, and become worthy to be of its inhabitants; but if thou really wishest to buy such a palace, behold, 
the man is alive, and will build thee a better than that. And having sent immediately, he brought out of the 
prison the apostle, and the merchant who had been shut up along with him, saying: I entreat thee, as a 
man entreating the servant of God, that thou wilt pray for me, and entreat him whose servant thou art, to 
pardon me, and overlook what I have done to thee, or even what I meant to do, and that I may be worthy 
to be an inhabitant of that house for which indeed I have laboured nothing, but which thou labouring 
alone hast built for me, the grace of thy God working with thee; and that I may become a servant, I also, 
and slave of this God whom thou proclaimest. And his brother, falling down before the apostle, said: I 
entreat thee, and supplicate before thy God, that I may become worthy of this ministry and service, and 
may be allotted to become worthy of those things which were shown me by his angels. 


And the apostle, seized with joy, said: I make full confession to Thee, Lord Jesus, that Thou hast revealed 
Thy truth in these men: for Thou alone art a God of truth, and not another; and Thou art He who knowest 
all things that are unknown to many: Thou art He, Lord, who in all things showest compassion and mercy 
to men; for men, through the error that is in them, have overlooked Thee, but Thou hast not overlooked 
them. And now, when I am entreating and supplicating Thee, accept the king and his brother, and unite 
them into Thy fold, having cleansed them by Thy purification, and anointed them with Thy oil, from the 
error which encompasseth them; and protect them also from the wolves, bringing them into Thy 
meadows; and give them to drink of Thy ambrosial fountain, that is never muddy and never faileth: for 
they entreat Thee, and supplicate, and wish to become Thy ministers and servants; and on account of this 
they are well pleased even to be persecuted by Thine enemies, and for Thy sake to be hated by them, and 
insulted, and to die; as Thou also for our sakes didst suffer all these things, that Thou mightst gain us to 
Thyself, as being Lord, and truly a good shepherd. And do Thou grant them that they may have confidence 
in Thee alone, and aid from Thee, and hope of their salvation, which they obtain from Thee alone, and that 
they may be confirmed in Thy mysteries; and they shall receive the perfect benefits of Thy graces and 
gifts, and flourish in Thy service, and bear fruit to perfection in Thy Father. 


King Gundaphoros, therefore, and Gad, having been altogether set apart by the apostle, followed him, not 
at all going back, they also providing for those that begged of them, giving to all, and relieving all. And 
they entreated him that they might also then receive the seal of baptism; and they said to him: As our 
souls are at ease, and as we are earnest about God, give us the seal; for we have heard thee saying that 


the God whom thou proclaimest recognises through his seal his own sheep. And the apostle said to them: 
And I am glad, and entreat you to receive this seal, and to communicate with me in this thanksgiving and 
blessing of God, and to be made perfect in it; for this Jesus Christ whom I proclaim is Lord and God of all, 
and He is the Father of truth, in whom I have taught you to believe. And he ordered to bring them oil, in 
order that through the oil they might receive the seal. They brought the oil, therefore, and lighted many 
lamps, for it was night. 


And the apostle arose, and sealed them; and the Lord was revealed to them, through a voice saying, Peace 
to you, brethren! And they heard His voice only, but His form they saw not; for they had not yet received 
the ratification of the seal. And the apostle, having taken oil, and poured it over their head, and salved and 
anointed them, began to say: Come, holy name of Christ, which is above every name; come, power of the 
Most High, and perfect compassion; come, grace most high; come, compassionate mother; come, thou 
that hast charge of the male child; come, thou who revealest secret mysteries; come, mother of the seven 
houses, that there may be rest for thee in the eighth house; come, thou presbyter of the five members— 
intelligence, thought, purpose, reflection, reasoning—communicate with these young persons; come, Holy 
Spirit, and purify their reins and heart, and seal them in the name of Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit. And 
when they had been sealed, there appeared to them a young man holding a burning torch, so that their 
lamps were even darkened by the approach of its light. And he went out, and disappeared from their 
sight. And the apostle said to the Lord: Thy light, Lord, is too great for us, and we cannot bear it; for it is 
too much for our sight. And when light came, and it was dawn, having broken bread, he made them 
partakers of the thanksgiving of Christ. And they rejoiced and exulted; and many others also believed, and 
were added, and came to the refuge of the Saviour. 


And the apostle ceased not proclaiming, and saying to them: Men and women, boys and girls, young men 
and maidens, vigorous and aged, both bond and free, withhold yourselves from fornication, and 
covetousness, and the service of the belly; for under these three heads all wickedness comes. For 
fornication maims the mind, and darkens the eyes of the soul, and becomes a hindrance of the due 
regulation of the body, changing the whole man into feebleness, and throwing the whole body into 
disease. And insatiableness puts the soul into fear and shame, existing by what pertains to the body, and 
forcibly seizing what belongs to another; . . . and the service of the belly throws the soul into cares and 
troubles and griefs. . . . Since, therefore, you have been set free from these, you are without care, and 
without grief, and without fear; and there remains to you that which was said by the Saviour: Take no care 
for the morrow, for the morrow will take care of itself. Keep in mind also that saying before mentioned: 
Look upon the ravens, and behold the fowls of the heaven, that they neither sow nor reap, nor gather into 
barns, and God takes care of them; how much more you, O ye of little faith! But look for His appearing, 
and have your hopes in Him, and believe in His name: for He is the Judge of living and dead, and He 
requites to each one according to his deeds; and at His coming and appearance at last no one will have as 
a ground of excuse, when he comes to be judged by Him, that he has not heard. For His heralds are 
proclaiming in the four quarters of the world. Repent, therefore, and believe the message, and accept the 
yoke of gentleness and the light burden, that you may live and not die. These things lay hold of, these 
things keep; come forth from the darkness, that the light may receive you; come to Him who is truly good, 
that from Him you may receive grace, and place His sign upon your souls. 


When he had thus said, some of the bystanders said to him: It is time for this debtor to receive his debt. 
And he said to them: The creditor, indeed, always wishes to receive more; but let us give him what is 
proper. And having blessed them, he took bread and oil, and herbs and salt, and gave them to eat. But he 
continued in his fasting, for the Lord’s day was about to dawn. And on the night following, while he was 
asleep, the Lord came and stood by his head, saying: Thomas, rise up early and bless them all; and after 
the prayer and service go along the eastern road two miles, and there I shall show in thee my glory. For 
because thou goest away, many shall flee to me for refuge, and thou shalt reprove the nature and the 
power of the enemy. And having risen up from sleep, he said to the brethren who were with him: Children 
and brethren, the Lord wishes to do something or other to-day through me; but let us pray and entreat 
Him that nothing may be a hindrance to us towards Him, but as at all times let it now also be done unto us 
according to His purpose and will. And having thus spoken, he laid his hands upon them and blessed 
them. And having broken the bread of the Eucharist, he gave it to them, saying: This Eucharist shall be to 
you for compassion, and mercy, and recompense, and not for judgment. And they said: Amen. 


ABOUT THE DRAGON AND THE YOUNG MAN 


And the apostle went forth to go where the Lord had bidden him. And when he came near the second 
milestone he turned a little out of the way, and saw the body of a beautiful youth lying; and he said: Lord, 
was it for this that Thou broughtest me out to come here, that I might see this trial? Thy will therefore be 
done, as Thou purposest. And he began to pray, and to say: Lord, Judge of the living, and of those that are 
lying dead, and Lord of all, and Father—Father not only of the souls that are in bodies, but also of those 
that have gone out of them; for of the souls that are in pollutions Thou art Lord and Judge—come at this 
time, when I call upon Thee, and show Thy glory upon him that is lying down here. And he turned and said 
to those that followed him: This affair has not happened idly; but the enemy has wrought and effected 
this, that he might make an assault upon him; and you see that he has availed himself of no other form, 
and has wrought through no other living being, but through his subject. 


And when the apostle had thus spoken, behold, a great dragon came forth from his den, knocking his 
head, and brandishing his tail down to the ground, and, using a loud voice, said to the apostle: I shall say 
before thee for what cause I have put him to death, since thou art here in order to reprove my works. And 
the apostle says: Yes, say on. And the dragon: There is a certain woman in this place exceedingly 
beautiful; and as she was once passing by, I saw her, and fell in love with her, and I followed and watched 
her; and I found this young man kissing her, and he also had intercourse with her, and did with her other 
shameful things. And to me indeed it was pleasant to tell thee this, for I know that thou art the twin- 
brother of Christ, and always bringest our race to nought. But, not wishing to harass her, I did not at this 
time put him to death; but I watched him passing by in the evening, and struck him, and killed him, and 
especially as he had dared to do this on the Lord’s day. And the apostle inquired of him, saying: Tell me, of 
what seed and of what race art thou? 


And he said to him: I am the offspring of the race of the serpent, and hurtful of the hurtful; I am son of 
him who hurt and struck the four brothers that stood; I am son of him who sits on the throne of 
destruction, and takes his own from what he has lent; I am son of that apostate who encircles the globe; I 
am kinsman to him who is outside of the ocean, whose tail lies in his mouth; I am he who went into 
paradise through the hedge, and spoke with Eve what my father bade me speak to her; I am he who 
inflamed and fired Cain to kill his brother, and through me thorns and prickles sprang up in the ground; I 
am he who cast down the angels from above, and bound them down by the desires of women, that earth- 
born children might be produced from them, and that I might work my will in them; I am he who 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh, that he should murder the children of Israel, and keep them down by the 
hard yoke of slavery; Iam he who caused the multitude to err in the desert when they made the calf; Iam 
he who inflamed Herod and incited Caiaphas to the lying tales of falsehood before Pilate, for this became 
me; I am he who inflamed Judas, and bought him, that he should betray Christ; Iam he who inhabits and 
holds the abyss of Tartarus, and the Son of God has wronged me against my will, and has gathered his 
own out of me; Iam the kinsman of him who is to come from the east, to whom also power has been given 
to do whatever he will upon the earth. 


And that dragon having thus spoken in the hearing of all the multitude, the apostle raised his voice on 
high, and said: Cease henceforth, O thou most unabashed, and be ashamed and altogether put to death; 
for the end of thy destruction is at hand, and do not dare to say what thou hast done through thy 
dependants. And I order thee, in the name of that Jesus who even until now makes a struggle against you 
for the sake of His own human beings, to suck out the poison which thou hast put into this man, and to 
draw it forth, and take it out of him. And the dragon said: The time of our end is by no means at hand, as 
thou hast said. Why dost thou force me to take out what I have put into him, and to die before the time? 
Assuredly, when my father shall draw forth and suck out what he has put into the creation, then his end 
will come. And the apostle said to him: Show us, therefore, now the nature of thy father. And the dragon 
went up, and put his mouth upon the wound of the young man, and sucked the gall out of it. And in a short 
time the skin of the young man, which was like purple, grew white, and the dragon swelled. And when the 
dragon had drawn up all the gall into himself, the young man sprang up and stood, and ran and fell at the 
apostle’s feet. And the dragon, being swelled up, shrieked out and died, and his poison and gall were 
poured forth; and in the place where his poison was poured forth there was made a great chasm, and that 
dragon was swallowed up. And the apostle said to the king and his brother: Take workmen, and fill up the 
place in which the dragon has been swallowed up, and lay foundations, and build houses-above it, that it 
may be made a dwelling-place for the strangers. 


And the young man said to the apostle, with many tears: I have sinned against the God proclaimed by 
thee, and against thee, but I ask pardon of thee; for thou art a man having two forms, and wherever thou 
wishest there art thou found, and thou art held in by no one, as I see. For I beheld that man, when I stood 
beside thee, who also said to thee, I have many wonders to show by means of thee, and I have great works 
to accomplish by means of thee, for which thou shalt obtain a reward; and thou shalt make many to live, 
and they shall be in repose and eternal light as the children of God: do thou therefore bring alive—he 
says, speaking to thee about me—this young man who has been cast down by the enemy, and in all time be 
the overseer of him. Thou hast, then, well come hither, and again thou shalt well go away to him, he being 
not at all forsaken by thee. And I am without care and reproach, for the dawn has risen upon me from the 
care of the night, and I am at rest; and I have also been released from him who exasperated me to do 
these things: for I have sinned against Him who taught me the contrary, and I have destroyed him who is 
the kinsman of the night, who forced me to sin by his own practices; and I have found that kinsman of 
mine who is like the light. I have destroyed him who darkens and blinds those who are subject to him, lest 
they should know what they are doing, and, ashamed of their works, withdraw themselves from them, and 
their deeds have an end: and I have found Him whose works are light, and whose deeds are truth, of 
which whoever does them shall not repent. I have been set free also from him in whom falsehood abides, 
whom darkness as a covering goes before, and shame conducting herself impudently in idleness follows 
after. And I have found also Him who shows me what is beautiful, that I should lay hold of it, the Son of 
the truth, who is kinsman of concord, who, driving away the mist, enlightens His own creation, and heals 
its wounds, and overturns its enemies. But I entreat thee, O man of God, make me again to behold and see 
Him, now become hidden from me, that I may also hear His voice, the wonders of which I cannot declare: 
for it is not of the nature of this bodily organ. 


And the apostle said to him: If, as thou hast also said, thou hast cast off the knowledge of those things 
which thou hast received, and if thou knowest who has wrought these things in thee, and if thou shalt 
become a disciple and hearer of Him of whom, through thy living love, thou now desirest the sight, thou 
shalt both see Him, and shalt be with Him for ever, and shalt rest in His rest, and shalt be in His joy. But if 
thou art rather carelessly disposed towards Him, and again returnest to thy former deeds, and lettest go 
that beauty and that beaming countenance which has now been displayed to thee, and if the splendour of 
the light of Him whom thou now desirest be forgotten by thee, thou shalt be deprived not only of this life, 
but also of that which is to come; and thou shalt go to him whom thou hast said thou hast destroyed, and 
shalt no longer behold Him whom thou hast said thou hast found. 


And when the apostle had thus spoken, he went into the city, holding that young man by the hand, and 
saying to him: Those things which thou hast beheld, my child, are a few out of the many which God has: 
for it is not about these things that appear that the good news is brought to us, but greater things than 
these are promised to us; but inasmuch as we are in the body, we cannot tell and speak out what He will 
do for our souls. If we say that He affords us light, it is seen by us, and we have it; and if riches, they exist 
and appear in this world, and we name them, since it has been said, With difficulty will a rich man enter 
into the kingdom of the heavens. And if we speak of fine clothing, which they who delight in this life put 
on, it has been said, They that wear soft things are in kings’ palaces; and if costly dinners, about these we 
have received a commandment to keep away from them, not to be burdened by carousing and 
drunkenness and the cares of life; as also in the Gospel it has been said, Take no heed for your life, what 
ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor for your body, what ye shall put on: because the life is more than 
food, and the body than clothing. And if we speak of this rest lasting only for a season, its judgment has 
also been ordained. But we speak about the upper world, about God and angels, about ambrosial food, 
about garments that last and become not old, about those things which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor hath there come into the heart of sinful men what God has prepared for those that love Him. Do thou 
also therefore believe in Him, that thou mayst live; and have confidence in Him, and thou shalt never die. 
For He is not persuaded by gifts, that thou shouldst offer them to Him; nor does He want sacrifices, that 
thou shouldst sacrifice to Him. But look to Him, and thou shalt not look in vain, for His comeliness and 
desirable beauty will make thee love Him; and neither will He allow thee to turn thyself away from Him. 


And when the apostle was thus speaking to that young man, a great multitude joined them. And the 
apostle looked, and saw them lifting themselves up that they might see him; and they went up into 
elevated places. And the apostle said to them: Ye men who have come to the assembly of Christ, and who 
wish to believe in Jesus, take an example from this, and see that if you do not get high up, you cannot see 
me, who am small, and cannot get a look of me, who am like yourselves. If, then, you cannot see me, who 
am like yourselves, unless you raise yourselves a little from the earth, how can you see Him who lives 
above, and is now found below, unless you first raise yourselves out of your former behaviour, and 
unprofitable deeds, and troublesome desires, and the riches that are left behind here, and create things 
that are of the earth, and that grow old, and the garments that are destroyed, and the beauty that ages 
and vanishes away, yea, even out of the whole body in which all these have been stored past, and which 
grows old, and becomes dust, returning into its own nature? for all these things the body itself sets up. 
But rather believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, whom we proclaim to you, in order that your hope may be 
upon Him, and that you may have life in Him to ages of ages, that He may be your fellow-traveller in this 
land, and may release you from error, and may become a haven for you in this troublous sea. And there 
shall be for you also a fountain welling out in this thirsty land, and a fold full of food in the place of the 
hungry, and rest for your souls, and also a physician for your bodies. 


Then the multitude of those assembled that heard, wept, and said to the apostle: O man of God, as for the 
God whom thou proclaimest, we dare not say that we are his, because our works which we have done are 
alien from him, not pleasing to him; but if he has compassion upon us, and pities us, and delivers us, 
overlooking our former doings; and if he set us free from the evil things which we did when we were in 
error, and shall not take into account nor keep the recollection of our former sins, we shall become his 
servants, and we shall do his will to the end. And the apostle answered and said to them: He does not 
reckon against you the sins which you did, being in error; but He overlooks your transgressions which you 
have done in ignorance. 


ABOUT THE DEMON THAT DWELT IN THE WOMAN 


And the apostle went into the city, all the multitude accompanying him; and he thought of going to the 
parents of the young man whom, when killed by the dragon, he had brought to life; for they earnestly 
entreated him to come to them, and to enter into their house. 


And a certain woman, exceedingly beautiful, suddenly uttered a loud cry, saying: O apostle of the new 
God, who hast come into India, and servant of that holy and only good God—for through thee he is 
proclaimed the Saviour of the souls that come unto him, and through thee he heals the bodies of those 
that are punished by the enemy, and thou hast become the cause of life to all who turn to him—order me 
to be brought before thee, that I may declare to thee what has happened to me, and that perhaps there 
may be hope to me from thee and those who stand beside thee may have more and more hope in the God 
whom thou proclaimest. For I am not a little tormented by the adversary, who has assailed me for now a 


period of five years. As a woman, I formerly sat down in peace, and peace encompassed me on all sides 
and I had nothing to trouble me, for of nothing else had I a care. And it happened on one of the days as I 
was coming forth from the bath, there met me one like a man troubled and disturbed; and his voice and 
utterance seemed to me to be indistinct and very weak. And he said, standing over against me, Thou and I 
shall be in one love, and we shall have intercourse with each other, as a man is coupled with his wife. And 
I answered him, saying, To my betrothed I consented not, entreating him not to marry me; and to thee, 
wishing to have intercourse with me as it were in adultery, how shall I give myself up? And having thus 
spoken, I went away from him. And to my maid I! said, Hast thou seen the young man and his 
shamelessness, how shamelessly and boldly he talks to me? And she said to me, It was an old man I saw 
talking with thee. And when I was in my own house, and had supped, my mind suggested to me some 
suspicion, and especially because he had appeared to me in two forms. I fell asleep, having this same 
thing in my thoughts. And he came that night, and made me share in his filthy commerce. And I saw him 
when it was day, and fled from him; but, according to his wont, he came at night and abused me. And now, 
as thou seest me, I have been tormented by him five years, and he has not departed from me. But I know 
and am persuaded that even demons, and spirits, and avenging deities, are subject to thee, and tremble at 
thy prayer. Pray, then, for me, and drive away from me the demon that torments me, that I also may 
become free, and may be brought to my former nature, and I shall receive the gift that has been granted 
to my kindred. 


And the apostle said: O irrepressible wickedness! O the shamelessness of the enemy! O the sorcerer that 
is never at rest! O the ill-favoured one, bring to subjection the well-favoured! O the many-formed one! He 
appears just as he may wish, but his essence cannot be changed. O offspring of the crafty and insatiable 
one! O bitter tree, which also his fruits are like! O thou who art of the devil, who fights over those who do 
not belong to him! O thou who art of the deceit that uses shamelessness! O thou who art of the 
wickedness that creeps like a serpent, and art thyself his kindred! And when the apostle had thus spoken 
the fiend stood before him, no one seeing him but the woman and the apostle, and with a very loud voice 
he said in the hearing of all: What have we to do with thee, O apostle of the Most High? What have we to 
do with thee, O servant of Jesus Christ? What have we to do with thee, O thou that sittest in council with 
the Holy Spirit. Wherefore dost thou wish to destroy us, when our time has not yet come? On what 
account dost thou wish to take away our power? for until the present hour we have had hope and time left 
us. What have we to do with thee? Thou hast power over thine own, and we over our own. Why dost thou 
wish to use tyranny against us, and especially thou who teachest others not to use tyranny? Why dost thou 
want those who do not belong to thee, as if thou wert not satisfied with thine own? Why dost thou liken 
thyself to the Son of God, who has done us hurt? For thou art like him altogether, just as if thou hadst 
been brought forth by him. For we thought to bring him also under the yoke, like the rest; but he turned, 
and held us under his hand. For we did not know him; but he deceived us by the form which he had put 
on, and his poverty and his want; for when we saw him such, we thought him to be a man clothed with 
flesh, not knowing that it was he who makes men live. And he gave us power over our own, and, in the 
time in which we live, not to let our own go, but to employ ourselves about them. But thou wishest to get 
more than is necessary, or than has been given thee, and to overpower us. 


And having thus spoken, the demon wept, saying: I let thee go, my most lovely yoke-fellow, whom I found 
long ago and was at rest; I leave thee, my beloved and trusty sister, in whom I was well pleased. What I 
shall do I know not, or whom I shall call upon to hear me and protect me. I know what I shall do. I shall go 
to some place where the fame of this man has not been heard, and perhaps I shall call thee, my beloved, 
by a new name. And lifting up his voice, he said: Abide in peace, having received an asylum with a greater 
than I; but I, as I have said, will go away and seek thy like, and if I find her not I shall again return to thee: 
for I know that when thou art beside this man, thou hast an asylum in him; but when he has gone away, 
thou shalt be as thou wast before he made his appearance, and him indeed wilt thou forget, and to me 
there will again be opportunity and boldness; but now I am afraid of the name of him who has delivered 
thee. And having thus said, the demon disappeared. And just when he had disappeared, fire and smoke 
were seen there, and all there present were struck with amazement. 


And the apostle seeing this, said to them: Nothing strange or unusual has that demon shown, but his own 
nature, in which also he shall be burnt up; for the fire shall consume him, and the smoke of him shall be 
scattered abroad. And he began to say: O Jesus Christ, the secret mystery which has been revealed to us, 
Thou art He who disclosest to us all manner of mysteries, who hast set me apart from all my companions, 
and who hast told me three words with which I am set on fire, and I cannot tell them to others; O Jesus, 
man slain, dead, buried; Jesus, God of God, and Saviour who bringest the dead to life, and healest those 
who are diseased; O Jesus, who appearest to be in want, and savest as if in want of nothing, catching the 
fishes for the morning and the evening meal, and establishing all in abundance with a little bread; Jesus, 
who didst rest from the toil of the journey as a man, and walk upon the waves as God; Jesus Most High, 
voice arising from perfect compassion, Saviour of all, the right hand of the light overthrowing him that is 
wicked in his own kind, and bringing all his kind into one place; Thou who art only begotten, the first-born 
of many brethren, God of God Most High, man despised until now; Jesus Christ, who overlookest us not 
when we call upon Thee; who hast been shown forth to all in Thy human life; who for our sakes hast been 
judged and kept in prison, and freest all that are in bonds; who hast been called a deceiver, and who 
deliverest Thine own from deception: I entreat Thee in behalf of those standing and entreating Thee, and 
those that believe in Thee; for they pray to obtain Thy gifts, being of good hope in Thine aid, occupying 


Thy place of refuge in Thy majesty; they give audience, so as to hear from us the words that have been 
spoken to them. Let Thy peace come and dwell in them, that they may be purified from their former 
deeds, and may put off the old man with his deeds, and put on the new now declared to them by me. 


And having laid his hands on them, he blessed them, saying: The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be upon 
you for ever! And they said, Amen. And the woman begged of him, saying: Apostle of the Most High, give 
me the seal, that that foe may not come back upon me again. Then he made her come near him; and 
putting his hand upon her, he sealed her in the name of Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost. And many others 
also were sealed along with her. And the apostle ordered his servant to set out a table; and they set out a 
bench which they found there. And having spread a linen cloth upon it, he put on it the bread of the 
blessing. And the apostle standing by it, said: Jesus Christ, Son of God, who hast deemed us worthy to 
communicate of the Eucharist of Thy sacred body and honourable blood, behold, we are emboldened by 
the thanksgiving and invocation of Thy sacred name; come now, and communicate with us. And he began 
to say: Come, perfect compassion; come, communion with mankind; come, Thou that knowest the 
mysteries of the chosen one; come, Thou that communicatest in all the combats of the noble combatant; 
come, peace that revealest the great things of all greatness; come, Thou that disclosest secrets, and 
makest manifest things not to be spoken; the sacred dove which has brought forth twin young; come, thou 
secret mother; come, Thou who art manifest in Thy deeds, and givest joy and rest to those who are united 
to Thee; come and communicate with us in this Eucharist, which we make in Thy name, and in the love in 
which we are united in calling upon Thee. And having thus said, he made the sign of the cross upon the 
bread, and broke it, and began to distribute it. And first he gave it to the woman, saying: This shall be to 
thee for remission of sins, and the ransom of everlasting transgressions. And after her, he gave also to all 
the others who had received the seal. 


ABOUT THE YOUNG MAN WHO KILLED THE MAIDEN 


And there was a certain young man who had done a nefarious deed; and having come to the apostle, he 
took the bread of the Eucharist into his mouth, and his two hands immediately withered, so that he could 
no longer bring them to his mouth. And those who were present and saw him told the apostle what had 
happened. And he, having summoned him, said: Tell me, my child, and be ashamed of nothing, what thou 
hast done, and why thou hast come hither; for the Eucharist of the Lord has convicted thee. For this 
gracious gift coming to many is especially healing to those who approach it through faith and love; but 
thee it has withered away, and what has happened has happened not without some working cause. And 
the young man who had been convicted by the Eucharist of the Lord came up, and fell at the apostle’s 
feet, and prayed him, saying: An evil deed has been done by me, yet I thought to do something good. I was 
in love with a certain woman living outside of the city in an inn, and she loved me. And I having heard 
from thee, and believed that thou proclaimest the living God, came and received the seal from thee along 
with the others; and thou saidst, Whoever shall indulge in filthy intercourse, and especially in adultery, 
shall not have life with the God whom I proclaim. Since, then, I altogether loved her, I begged of her, and 
persuaded her to live with me in chaste and pure intercourse, as thou thyself teachest; but she would not. 
When therefore she would not, I took a sword and killed her; for I could not see her living in adultery with 
another. 


The apostle, having heard this, said: O maddening intercourse, into what shamelessness dost thou lead! O 
unrestrained lust, how hast thou brought him into subjection to do this! O work of the serpent, how dost 
thou rage in thine own! And the apostle ordered water to be brought him in a dish. And when the water 
had been brought, he said: Come waters from the living waters, existing from the existing, and sent to us; 
the fountain sent to us from repose, the power of salvation coming from that power that subdues all 
things, and subjects them to its own will; come and dwell in these waters, that the gracious gift of the 
Holy Spirit may be fully perfected in them. And he said to the young man: Go, wash thy hands in these 
waters. And when he had washed, they were restored. And the apostle said to him: Dost thou believe in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that He can do all things? And he said: Even though I am least of all, I believe; but 
this I did, thinking to do a good thing: for I implored her, as also I told thee; but she would not be 
persuaded by me to keep herself chaste. 


And the apostle said to him: Come, let us go to the inn where thou didst this deed, and let us see what has 
happened. And the young man went before the apostle on the road; and when they came to the inn, they 
found her lying. And the apostle, seeing her, was disheartened, for she was a beautiful maiden; and he 
ordered her to be brought into the middle of the inn. And having put her on a couch, they brought it, and 
set it in the midst of the court-yard of the inn. And the apostle laid his hand on her, and began to say: 
Jesus, who always appearest to us—for this Thou always wishest, that we should seek Thee—and Thou 
Thyself hast given us this power of asking and receiving; and not only hast Thou given us this, but hast 
also taught us how to pray; who art not seen by bodily eyes, but who art not altogether hidden from those 
of our soul, and who art hidden in Thy form, but manifested to us by Thy works; and by Thy many deeds 
we have recognised Thee as we go on, and Thou hast given us Thy gifts without measure, saying, Ask, and 
it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. We pray, therefore, 
having suspicion of our sins; and we ask of Thee not riches, nor gold, nor silver, nor possessions, nor any 
of those things that come from the earth and go into the earth again; but this we beg of Thee, and entreat 
that in Thy holy name Thou raise this woman lying here by Thy power, to the glory and faith of those 


standing by. 


And when he had thus prayed, he sealed the young man, and said to him: Go, and take her by the hand, 
and say to her, I through my hands killed thee with the sword; and again I raise thee by my hands, in the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ. And the young man went and stood by her, saying: I have believed in Thee, 
O Christ Jesus. And looking upon Judas Thomas the apostle, he said to him: Pray for me, that my Lord, 
upon whom also I call, may come to my help. And having laid his hand on her hand, he said: Come, Lord 
Jesus Christ, giving this woman life, and me the earnest of Thy faith. And immediately, as he drew her 
hand, she sprang up, and sat, looking at the great multitude standing round. And she also saw the apostle 
standing opposite to her; and having left the couch, she sprang up, and fell at his feet, and took hold of his 
garments, saying: I pray thee, my lord, where is that other who is with thee, who has not left me to remain 
in that fearful and grievous place, but has given me up to thee, saying, Do thou take her, that she may be 
made perfect, and thereafter brought into her own place? 


And the apostle says to her: Tell us where thou hast been. And she answered: Dost thou, who wast with 
me, to whom also I was entrusted, wish to hear? And she began to say: A certain man received me, hateful 
in appearance, all black, and his clothing exceedingly filthy; and he led me away to a place where there 
were many chasms, and a great stench and most hateful odour were given forth thence; and he made me 
bend down into each chasm, and I saw in the chasm blazing fire; and wheels of fire ran there, and souls 
were hung upon those wheels, and were dashed against each other. And there was there crying and great 
lamentation, and there was none released. And that man said to me, These souls are of thine own nation, 
and for a certain number of days they have been given over to punishment and torture; and then others 
are brought in instead of them; and likewise also these are again succeeded by others. These are they who 
have exchanged the intercourse of man and wife. And again I looked down, and saw infants heaped upon 
each other, and struggling and lying upon each other; and he answered and said to me, These are their 
children, and for this have they been placed here for a testimony against them. 


And he brought me to another chasm, and I bent down and saw mud, and worms spouting forth, and souls 
wallowing there; and a great gnashing of teeth was heard thence from them. And that man said to me, 
These are the souls of women that left their own husbands, and went and committed adultery with others, 
and who have been brought to this torment. He showed me another chasm, into which I bent down and 
saw souls hung up, some by the tongue, some by the hair, some by the hands, some by the feet, head 
downwards, and smoked with smoke and sulphur; about whom that man who was with me answered me, 
These souls which are hung up by the tongue are slanderers, and such as have uttered false and 
disgraceful words; those that are hung up by the hair are those that are shameless, and that have gone 
about with uncovered heads in the world; these hung up by the hands are those who have taken what 
belongs to others, and have stolen, and who have never given anything to the poor, nor assisted the 
afflicted; but they so acted, wishing to get everything, and giving no heed at all to justice and the laws; 
and these hung up by the feet are those who lightly and eagerly ran in wicked ways, and disorderly 
wickedness, not looking after the sick, and not aiding those departing this life, and on account of this each 
individual soul is requited for what has been done by it. 


Again leading me away, he showed me a cavern, exceedingly dark, exhaling a great stench; and many 
souls were peeping out thence, wishing to get some share of the air, but their keepers would not let them 
peep out. And he who was with me said, This is the prison of those souls which thou seest; for when they 
shall complete their punishments for those things which each one has done, afterwards again others 
succeed them—and there are some also quite used up—and are given up to other punishments. Those, 
then, who guarded the souls that were in the dark cave said to the man that had charge of me, Give her to 
us, that we may take her in beside the others, until the time comes for her to be given up to punishment. 
And he answered them, I will not give her to you, for I am afraid of him who gave her up to me; for I 
received no orders to leave her here, and I shall take her up with me until I get some injunction about her. 
And he took me and brought me to another place, in which were men who were bitterly tortured. And he 
that is like thee took me and gave me up to thee, having thus said to thee, Take her, since she is one of the 
creatures that have been led astray. And I was taken by thee, and am now before thee. I beg, therefore, 
and supplicate thee that I may not go into those places of punishment which I saw. 


And the apostle said to the multitudes standing by: You have heard, brethren, what this woman has 
recounted; and these are not the only punishments, but there are others worse than these; and if you do 
not turn to this God whom I proclaim, and refrain from your former works and deeds which you have done 
without knowledge, in these punishments you shall have your end. Believe, therefore, in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and He will forgive you the sins done by you heretofore, and will purify you from all the bodily 
desires that abide in the earth, and will heal you from the faults that follow after you, and go along with 
you, and are found before you. And let each of you put off the old man, and put on the new, and leave your 
former course of conduct and behaviour; and let those that steal steal no more, but let them live, 
labouring and working; and let the adulterers no more commit adultery, lest they give themselves up to 
everlasting punishment; for adultery is with God an evil altogether grievous above other evils. Put away 
also from yourselves covetousness, and lying, and drunkenness, and slandering, and requiting evil for evil: 
for all these are alien and strange to the God proclaimed by us; but rather live in faith, and meekness, and 
holiness, and hope, in which God rejoices, that ye may become His servants, having received from Him 


gracious gifts, which few or none receive. 


All the people therefore believed, and presented their souls obedient to the living God and Christ Jesus, 
enjoying His blessed works, and His holy service. And they brought much money for the service of the 
widows; for he had them collected in the cities, and he sent to all of them by his own servants what was 
necessary, both clothing and food. But he did not cease proclaiming and saying to them, and showing that 
this is Jesus the Christ, concerning whom the Scriptures proclaimed that He should come, and be 
crucified, and be raised from the dead after three days. And he showed them a second time, beginning 
from the prophets, and explaining the things concerning Christ, and that it was necessary for Him to 
come, and for all things to be fulfilled that had been said to us beforehand concerning Him. 


And the report of him ran through all the cities and countries; and all who had persons sick or tormented 
by unclean spirits brought them, and they were healed. Some also they laid on the road by which he was 
to pass, and he healed them all by the power of the Lord. Then said all with one accord who had been 
healed by him, with one voice: Glory to Thee, Jesus, who givest Thy healing to all alike by means of Thy 
servant and apostle Thomas. And being in good health, and rejoicing, we pray Thee that we may be of Thy 
flock, and be numbered among Thy sheep; receive us, therefore, O Lord, and consider not our 
transgressions and former offences which we did, being in ignorance. 


And the apostle said: Glory to the only-begotten from the Father; glory to the first-born of many brethren; 
Glory to Thee, the defender and helper of those who come to Thy place of refuge; Thou that sleepest not, 
and raisest those that are asleep; that livest and bringest to life those that are lying in death; O God Jesus 
Christ, Son of the living God, redeemer and helper, refuge and rest of all that labour in Thy work, who 
affordest health to those who for Thy name’s sake bear the burden of the day, and the icy coldness of the 
night; we give thanks for the gracious gifts that have been given us by Thee, and for the help from Thee 
bestowed upon us, and Thy providential care that has come upon us from Thee. Perfect these things upon 
us, therefore, unto the end, that we may have confidence in Thee; look upon us, because for Thy sake we 
have left our homes, and for Thy sake have become strangers gladly and willingly; look upon us, O Lord, 
because for Thy sake we have abandoned our possessions, that we may have Thee for a possession that 
shall not be taken away; look upon us, O Lord, because we have left those related to us by ties of kindred 
in order that we may be united in relationship to Thee; look upon us, O Lord, who have left our fathers 
and mothers, and those that nourished us, that we may behold Thy Father, and be satisfied with His divine 
nourishment: look upon us, O Lord, because for Thy sake we have left our bodily yoke-fellows, and our 
earthly fruit, in order that we may share in that intercourse which is lasting and true, and bring forth true 
fruits, whose nature is from above, the enjoyment of which no one can take away from us, with which we 
abide, and they abide with us. 


Consummation of Thomas the Apostle 


At the command of King Misdeus the blessed Apostle Thomas was cast into prison; and he said: I glorify 
God, and I shall preach the word to the prisoners, so that all rejoiced at his presence. When, therefore, 
Juzanes the king’s son, and Tertia his mother, and Mygdonia, and Markia, had become believers, but were 
not yet thought worthy of baptism, they took it exceedingly ill that the blessed one had been shut up. And 
having come to the prison, and given much money to the jailor, they went in to him. And he, seeing them, 
was glad, and glorified the Lord, and blessed them. And they entreated and begged the seal in the Lord, a 
beautiful young man having appeared to them in a dream, and ordered the apostle into the house of 
Juzanes. 


And again the beautiful young man coming to them and Thomas, bade them do this on the coming night. 
And he ran before them, and gave them light on the way, and without noise opened the doors that had 
been secured, until all the mystery was completed. And having made them communicate in the Eucharist, 
and having talked much with them, and confirmed them in the faith, and commended them to the Lord, he 
went forth thence, leaving the women, and again went to be shut up. And they grieved and wept because 
Misdeus the king was to kill him. 


And Thomas went and found the jailors fighting, and saying: What wrong have we done to that sorcerer, 
that, availing himself of his magic art, he has opened the doors of the prison, and wishes to set all the 
prisoners free? But let us go and let the king know about his wife and his son. And when he came they 
stripped him, and girded him with a girdle; and thus they stood before the king. 


And Misdeus said to him: Art thou a slave, or a freeman? And Thomas answered and said to him: I am not 
a slave, and thou hast no power against me at all. And how, said Misdeus, hast thou run away and come to 
this country? And Thomas said: I came here that I might save many, and that I might by thy hands depart 
from this body. Misdeus says to him: Who is thy master? and what is his name? and of what country, and 
of whom is he? My Lord, says Thomas, is my Master and thine, being the Lord of heaven and earth. And 
Misdeus said: What is he called? And Thomas said: Thou canst not know His true name at this time; but I 
tell thee the name that has been given Him for a season—Jesus the Christ. And Misdeus said: I have not 
been in a hurry to destroy thee, but have restrained myself; but thou hast made a display of works, so that 
thy sorceries have been heard of in all the country. But now this will I do, that thy sorceries may also 
perish with thee, that our nation may be purified from them. And Thomas said: Dost thou call these things 
which will follow me sorceries? They shall never be removed from the people here. 


And while these things were saying, Misdeus was considering in what manner he should put him to death; 
for he was afraid of the multitude standing round, many, even some of the chief men, having believed in 
him. And he arose, and took Thomas outside of the city; and a few soldiers accompanied him with their 
arms. And the rest of the multitude thought that the king was wishing to learn something from him; and 
they stood and observed him closely. And when they had gone forth three stadia, he delivered him to four 
soldiers, and to one of the chief officers, and ordered them to take him up into the mountain and spear 
him; but he himself returned to the city. 


And those present ran to Thomas, eager to rescue him; but he was led away by the soldiers who were with 
him. For there were two on each side having hold of him, because of sorcery. And the chief officer held 
him by the hand, and led him with honour. And at the same time the blessed apostle said: O the hidden 
mysteries of Thee, O Lord! for even to the close of life is fulfilled in us the riches of Thy grace, which does 
not allow us to be without feeling as to the body. For, behold, four have laid hold of me, and one leads me, 
since I belong to One, to whom I am going always invisibly. But now I learn that my Lord also, since He 
was a stranger, to whom I am going, who also is always present with me invisibly, was struck by one; but I 
am struck by four. 


And when they came to that place where they were to spear him, Thomas spoke thus to those spearing 
him: Hear me now, at least, when I am departing from my body; and let not your eyes be darkened in 
understanding, nor your ears shut up so as not to hear those things in which you have believed the God 
whom I preach, after being delivered in your souls from rashness; and behave in a manner becoming 
those who are free, being void of human glory, and live the life towards God. And he said to Juzanes: Son 
of an earthly king, but servant of Jesus Christ, give what is due to those who are to fulfil the command of 
Misdeus, in order that I may go apart from them and pray. And Juzanes having paid the soldiers, the 
apostle betook himself to prayer; and it was as follows:— 


My Lord, and my God, and hope, and leader, and guide in all countries, I follow Thee along with all that 
serve Thee, and do Thou guide me this day on my way to Thee. Let no one take my soul, which Thou hast 


given to me. Let not publicans and beggars look upon me, nor let serpents slander me, and let not the 
children of the dragon hiss at me. Behold, I have fulfilled Thy work, and accomplished what Thou gavest 
me to do. I have become a slave, that I might receive freedom from Thee; do then give it to me, and make 
me perfect. And this I say not wavering, but that they may hear who need to hear. I glorify Thee in all, 
Lord and Master; for to Thee is due glory for ever. Amen. 


And when he had prayed, he said to the soldiers: Come and finish the work of him that sent you. And the 
four struck him at once, and killed him. And all the brethren wept, and wrapped him up in beautiful 
shawls, and many linen cloths, and laid him in the tomb in which of old the kings used to be buried. 


And Syphor and Juzanes did not go to the city, but spent the whole day there, and waited during the night. 
And Thomas appeared to them, and said: Iam not there; why do you sit watching? for I have gone up, and 
received the things I hoped for; but rise up and walk, and after no long time you shall be brought beside 
me. And Misdeus and Charisius greatly afflicted Tertia and Mygdonia, but did not persuade them to 
abandon their opinions. And Thomas appeared, and said to them: Forget not the former things, for the 
holy and sanctifying Jesus Himself will aid you. And Misdeus and Charisius, when they could not persuade 
them not to be of this opinion, granted them their own will. And all the brethren assembled together, for 
the blessed one had made Syphorus a presbyter in the mountain, and Juzanius a deacon, when he was led 
away to die. And the Lord helped them, and increased the faith by means of them. 


And after a long time, it happened that one of the sons of Misdeus was a demoniac; and the demon being 
stubborn, no one was able to heal him. And Misdeus considered, and said: I shall go and open the tomb, 
and take a bone of the apostle’s body, and touch my son with it, and I know that he will be healed. And he 
went to do what he had thought of. And the blessed apostle appeared to him, and said: Thou didst not 
believe in me when alive; how wilt thou believe in me when I am dead? Fear not. Jesus Christ is kindly 
disposed to thee, through His great clemency. And Misdeus, when he did not find the bones (for one of the 
brethren had taken them, and carried them into the regions of the West ), took some dust from where the 
bones had lain, and touched his son with it, and said: I believe in Thee, Jesus, now when he has left me 
who always afflicts men, that they may not look to Thy light which giveth understanding, O Lord, kind to 
men. And his son being healed in this manner, he met with the rest of the brethren who were under the 
rule of Syphorus, and entreated the brethren to pray for him, that he might obtain mercy from our Lord 
Jesus Christ; to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


Martyrdom of the Holy and Glorious Apostle Bartholomew 


Historians declare that India is divided into three parts; and the first is said to end at Ethiopia, and the 
second at Media, and the third completes the country; and the one portion of it ends in the dark, and the 
other in the ocean. To this India, then, the holy Bartholomew the apostle of Christ went, and took up his 
quarters in the temple of Astaruth, and lived there as one of the pilgrims and the poor. In this temple, 
then, there was an idol called Astaruth, which was supposed to heal the infirm, but rather the more 
injured all. And the people were in entire ignorance of the true God; and from want of knowledge, but 
rather from the difficulty of going to any other, they all fled for refuge to the false god. And he brought 
upon them troubles, infirmities, damage, violence, and much affliction; and when any one sacrificed to 
him, the demon, retiring, appeared to give a cure to the person in trouble; and the foolish people, seeing 
this, believed in him. But the demons retired, not because they wished to cure men, but that they might 
the more assail them, and rather have them altogether in their power; and thinking that they were cured 
bodily, those that sacrificed to them were the more diseased in soul. 


And it came to pass, that while the holy apostle of Christ, Bartholomew, stayed there, Astaruth gave no 
response, and was not able for curing. And when the temple was full of sick persons, who sacrificed to 
him daily, Astaruth could give no response; and sick persons who had come from far countries were lying 
there. When, therefore, in that temple not even one of the idols was able to give a response, and was of 
benefit neither to those that sacrificed to them nor to those who were in the agonies of death on their 
account, they were compelled to go to another city, where there was a temple of idols, where their great 
and most eminent god was called Becher. And having there sacrificed, they demanded, asking why their 
god Astaruth had not responded to them. And the demon Becher answered and said to them: From the 
day and hour that the true God, who dwelleth in the heavens, sent his apostle Bartholomew into the 
regions here, your god Astaruth is held fast by chains of fire, and can no longer either speak or breathe. 
They said to him: And who is this Bartholomew? He answered: He is the friend of the Almighty God, and 
has just come into these parts, that he may take away all the worship of the idols in the name of his God. 
And the servants of the Greeks said to him: Tell us what he is like, that we may be able to find him. 


And the demon answered and said: He has black hair, a shaggy head, a fair skin, large eyes, beautiful 
nostrils, his ears hidden by the hair of his head, with a yellow beard, a few grey hairs, of middle height, 
and neither tall nor stunted, but middling, clothed with a white undercloak bordered with purple, and 
upon his shoulders a very white cloak; and his clothes have been worn twenty-six years, but neither are 
they dirty, nor have they waxed old. Seven times a day he bends the knee to the Lord, and seven times a 
night does he pray to God. His voice is like the sound of a strong trumpet; there go along with him angels 
of God, who allow him neither to be weary, nor to hunger, nor to thirst; his face, and his soul, and his 
heart are always glad and rejoicing; he foresees everything, he knows and speaks every tongue of every 
nation. And behold now, as soon as you ask me, and I answer you about him, behold, he knows; for the 
angels of the Lord tell him; and if you wish to seek him, if he is willing he will appear to you; but if he shall 
not be willing, you will not be able to find him. I entreat you, therefore, if you shall find him, entreat him 
not to come here, lest his angels do to me as they have done to my brother Astaruth. 


And when the demon had said this, he held his peace. And they returned, and set to work to look into 
every face of the pilgrims and poor men, and for two days they could find him nowhere. And it came to 
pass, that one who was a demoniac set to work to cry out: Apostle of the Lord, Bartholomew, thy prayers 
are burning me up. Then said the apostle to him: Hold thy peace, and come out of him. And that very hour, 
the man who had suffered from the demon for many years was set free. 


And Polymius, the king of that country, happened to be standing opposite the apostle; and he had a 
daughter a demoniac, that is to say, a lunatic. And he heard about the demoniac that had been healed, and 
sent messengers to the apostle, saying: My daughter is grievously torn; I implore thee, therefore, as thou 
hast delivered him who suffered for many years, so also to order my daughter to be set free. And the 
apostle rose up, and went with them. And he sees the king’s daughter bound with chains, for she used to 
tear in pieces all her limbs; and if any one came near her, she used to bite, and no one dared to come near 
her. The servants say to him: And who is it that dares to touch her? The apostle answered them: Loose 
her, and let her go. They say to him again: We have her in our power when she is bound with all our force, 
and dost thou bid us loose her? The apostle says to them: Behold, I keep her enemy bound, and are you 
even now afraid of her? Go and loose her; and when she has partaken of food, let her rest, and early to- 
morrow bring her to me. And they went and did as the apostle had commanded them; and thereafter the 
demon was not able to come near her. 


Then the king loaded camels with gold and silver, precious stones, pearls, and clothing, and sought to see 
the apostle; and having made many efforts, and not found him, he brought everything back to his palace. 


And it happened, when the night had passed, and the following day was dawning, the sun having risen, 
the apostle appeared alone with the king in his bed-chamber, and said to him: Why didst thou seek me 
yesterday the whole day with gold and silver, and precious stones, pearls, and raiment? For these gifts 
those persons long for who seek earthly things; but I seek nothing earthly, nothing carnal. Wherefore I 
wish to teach thee that the Son of God deigned to be born as a man out of a virgin’s womb. He was 
conceived in the womb of the virgin; He took to Himself her who was always a virgin, having within 
herself Him who made the heaven and the earth, the sea, and all that therein is. He, born of a virgin, like 
mankind, took to Himself a beginning in time, He who has a beginning neither of times nor days; but He 
Himself made every beginning, and everything created, whether in things visible or invisible. And as this 
virgin did not know man, so she, preserving her virginity, vowed a vow to the Lord God. And she was the 
first who did so. For, from the time that man existed from the beginning of the world, no woman made a 
vow of this mode of life; but she, as she was the first among women who loved this in her heart, said, I 
offer to Thee, O Lord, my virginity. And, as I have said to thee, none of mankind dared to speak this word; 
but she being called for the salvation of many, observed this—that she might remain a virgin through the 
love of God, pure and undefiled. And suddenly, when she was shut up in her chamber, the archangel 
Gabriel appeared, gleaming like the sun; and when she was terrified at the sight, the angel said to her, 
Fear not, Mary; for thou hast found favour in the sight of the Lord, and thou shalt conceive. And she cast 
off fear, and stood up, and said, How shall this be to me, since I know not man? The angel answered her, 
The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee; wherefore 
also that holy thing which is born of thee shall be called Son of God. Thus, therefore, when the angel had 
departed from her, she escaped the temptation of the devil, who deceived the first man when at rest. For, 
having tasted of the tree of disobedience, when the woman said to him, Eat, he ate; and thus the first man 
was Cast out of paradise, and banished to this life. From him have been born the whole human race. Then 
the Son of God having been born of the virgin, and having become perfect man, and having been baptized, 
and after His baptism having fasted forty days, the tempter came and said to Him: If thou art the Son of 
God, tell these stones to become loaves. And He answered: Not on bread alone shall man live, but by 
every word of God. Thus therefore the devil, who through eating had conquered the first man, was 
conquered through the fasting of the second man; and as he through want of self-restraint had conquered 
the first man, the son of the virgin earth, so we shall conquer through the fasting of the second Adam, the 
Son of the Virgin Mary. 


The king says to him: And how is it that thou saidst just now that she was the first virgin of whom was 
born God and man? And the apostle answered: I give thanks to the Lord that thou hearest me gladly. The 
first man, then, was called Adam; he was formed out of the earth. And the earth, his mother out of which 
he was, was virgin, because it had neither been polluted by the blood of man nor opened for the burial of 
any one. The earth, then, was like the virgin, in order that he who conquered the son of the virgin earth 
might be conquered by the Son of the Virgin Mary. And, behold, he did conquer; for his wicked craft, 
through the eating of the tree by which man, being deceived, came forth from paradise, kept paradise 
shut. Thereafter this Son of the virgin conquered all the craft of the devil. And his craft was such, that 
when he saw the Son of the virgin fasting forty days, he knew in truth that He was the true God. The true 
God and man, therefore, hath not given Himself out to be known, except to those who are pure in heart, 
and who serve Him by good works. The devil himself, therefore, when he saw that after the forty days He 
was again hungry, was deceived into thinking that He was not God, and said to Him, Why hast thou been 
hungry? tell these stones to become loaves, and eat. And the Lord answered him, Listen, devil; although 
thou mayst lord it over man, because he has not kept the commandment of God. I have fulfilled the 
righteousness of God in having fasted, and shall destroy thy power, so that thou shalt no longer lord it 
over man. And when he saw himself conquered, he again takes Jesus to an exceeding high mountain, and 
shows Him all the kingdoms of the world, and says, All these will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me. The Lord says to him, Get thee behind me, Satan; for it is written, Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve. And there was a third temptation for the Lord; for he takes 
Him up to the pinnacle of the temple, and says, If thou art the Son of God, cast thyself down. The Lord 
says to him, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. And the devil disappeared. And he indeed that once 
conquered Adam, the son of the virgin earth, was thrice conquered by Christ, the Son of the Virgin Mary. 


And when the Lord had conquered the tyrant, He sent His apostles into all the world, that He might 
redeem His people from the deception of the devil; and one of these I am, an apostle of Christ. On this 
account we seek not after gold and silver, but rather despise them, because we labour to be rich in that 
place where the kingdom of Him alone endureth for ever, where neither trouble, nor grief, nor groaning, 
nor death, has place; where there is eternal blessedness, and ineffable joy, and everlasting exultation, and 
perpetual repose. Wherefore also the demon sitting in your temple, who makes responses to you, is kept 
in chains through the angel of the Lord who has sent me. Because if thou shalt be baptized, and wishest 
thyself to be enlightened, I will make thee behold Him, and learn from how great evils thou hast been 
redeemed. At the same time hear also by what means he injures all those who are lying sick in the temple. 
The devil himself by his own art causes the men to be sick, and again to be healed, in order that they may 
the more believe in the idols, and in order that he may have place the more in their souls, in order that 
they may say to the stock and the stone, Thou art our God. But that demon who dwells in the idol is held 
in subjection, conquered by me, and is able to give no response to those who sacrifice and pray there. And 
if thou wishest to prove that it is so, I order him to return into the idol, and I will make him confess with 
his own mouth that he is bound, and able to give no response. 


The king says to him: To-morrow, at the first hour of the day, the priests are ready to sacrifice in the 
temple, and I shall come there, and shall be able to see this wonderful work. 


And it came to pass on the following day, as they were sacrificing, the devil began to cry out: Refrain, ye 
wretched ones, from sacrificing to me, lest ye suffer worse for my sake; because I am bound in fiery 
chains, and kept in subjection by an angel of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, whom the Jews 
crucified: for, being afraid of him, they condemned him to death. And he put to death Death himself, our 
king, and he bound our prince in chains of fire; and on the third day, having conquered death and the 
devil, rose in glory, and gave the sign of the cross to his apostles, and sent them out into the four quarters 
of the world; and one of them is here just now, who has bound me, and keeps me in subjection. I implore 
you, therefore, supplicate him on my account, that he may set me free to go into other habitations. 


Then the apostle answered: Confess, unclean demon, who is it that has injured all those that are lying 
here from heavy diseases? The demon answered: The devil, our ruler, he who is bound, he sends us 
against men, that, having first injured their bodies, we may thus also make an assault upon their souls 
when they sacrifice to us. For then we have complete power over them, when they believe in us and 
sacrifice to us. And when, on account of the mischief done to them, we retire, we appear curing them, and 
are worshipped by them as gods; but in truth we are demons, and the servants of him who was crucified, 
the Son of the virgin, have bound us. For from that day on which the Apostle Bartholomew came I am 
punished, kept bound in chains of fire. And for this reason I speak, because he has commanded me. At the 
same time, I dare not utter more when the apostle is present, neither I nor our rulers. 


The apostle says to him: Why dost thou not save all that have come to thee? The demon says to him: When 
we injure their bodies, unless we first injure their souls, we do not let their bodies go. The apostle says to 
him: And how do you injure their souls? The demon answered him: When they believe that we are gods, 
and sacrifice to us, God withdraws from those who sacrifice, and we do not take away the sufferings of 
their bodies, but retire into their souls. 


Then the apostle says to the people: Behold, the god whom you thought to cure you, does the more 
mischief to your souls and bodies. Hear even now your Maker who dwells in the heavens, and do not 
believe in lifeless stones and stocks. And if you wish that I should pray for you, and that all these may 
receive health, take down this idol, and break it to pieces; and when you have done this, I will sanctify this 
temple in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ; and having baptized all of you who are in it in the baptism of 
the Lord, and sanctified you, I will save all. 


Then the king gave orders, and all the people brought ropes and crowbars, and were not at all able to 
take down the idol. Then the apostle says to them: Unfasten the ropes. And when they had unfastened 
them, he said to the demon dwelling in it: In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, come out of this idol, and 
go into a desert place, where neither winged creature utters a cry, nor voice of man has ever been heard. 
And straightway he arose at the word of the apostle, and lifted it up from its foundations; and in that same 
hour all the idols that were in that place were broken to pieces. 


Then all cried out with one voice, saying: He alone is God Almighty whom Bartholomew the apostle 
proclaims. Then the holy Bartholomew, having spread forth his hands to heaven, said: God of Abraham, 
God of Isaac, God of Jacob, who for the salvation of men hast sent forth Thine only begotten Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in order that He might redeem by His own blood all of us enslaved by sin, and declare us to 
be Thy sons, that we may know Thee, the true God, that Thou existest always to eternity God without end: 
one God, the Father, acknowledged in Son and Holy Spirit; one God, the Son, glorified in Father and Holy 
Spirit; one God, the Holy Spirit, worshipped in Father and Son; and acknowledged to be truly one, the 
Father unbegotten, the Son begotten, the Holy Spirit proceeding; and in Thee the Father, and in the Holy 
Spirit, Thine only begotten Son our Lord Jesus Christ is, in whose name Thou hast given us power to heal 
the sick, to cure paralytics, to expel demons, and raise the dead: for He said to us, Verily I say unto you, 
that whatever ye shall ask in my name ye shall receive. I entreat, then, that in His name all this multitude 
may be saved, that all may know that Thou alone art God in heaven, and in the earth, and in the sea, who 
seekest the salvation of men through that same Jesus Christ our Lord, with whom Thou livest and reignest 
in unity of the Holy Spirit for ever and ever. 


And when all responded to the Amen, suddenly there appeared an angel of the Lord, shining brighter than 
the sun, winged, and other four angels holding up the four corners of the temple; and with his finger the 
one sealed the temple and the people, and said: Thus saith the Lord who hath sent me, As you have all 
been purified from all your infirmity, so also this temple shall be purified from all uncleanness, and from 
the demons dwelling in it, whom the apostle of God has ordered to go into a desert place; for so hath God 
commanded me, that I may manifest Him to you. And when ye behold Him, fear nothing; but when I make 
the sign of the cross, so also do ye with your finger seal your faces, and these evil things will flee from 
you. Then he showed them the demon who dwelt in the temple, like an Ethiopian, black as soot; his face 
sharp like a dog’s, thin-cheeked, with hair down to his feet, eyes like fire, sparks coming out of his mouth; 
and out of his nostrils came forth smoke like sulphur, with wings spined like a porcupine; and his hands 
were bound with fiery chains, and he was firmly kept in. And the angel of the Lord said to him: As also the 
apostle hath commanded, I let thee go; go where voice of man is not heard, and be there until the great 
day of judgment. And when he let him go, he flew away, groaning and weeping, and disappeared. And the 


angel of the Lord went up into heaven in the sight of all. 


Then the king, and also the queen, with their two sons, and with all his people, and with all the multitude 
of the city, and every city round about, and country, and whatever land his kingdom ruled over, were 
saved, and believed, and were baptized in the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit. And 
the king laid aside his diadem, and followed Bartholomew the apostle of Christ. 


And after these things the unbelievers of the Greeks, having come together to Astreges the king, who was 
the elder brother of the king who had been baptized, say to him: O king, thy brother Polymius has become 
disciple to a certain magician, who has taken down our temples, and broken our gods to pieces. And while 
they were thus speaking and weeping, behold, again there came also some others from the cities round 
about, both priests and people; and they set about weeping and making accusations before the king. Then 
King Astreges in a rage sent a thousand armed men along with those priests, in order that, wherever they 
should find the apostle, they might bring him to him bound. And when they had done so, and found him, 
and brought him, he says to him: Art thou he who has perverted my brother from the gods? To whom the 
apostle answered: I have not perverted him, but have converted him to God. The king says to him: Art 
thou he who caused our gods to be broken in pieces? The apostle says to him: I gave power to the demons 
who were in them, and they broke in pieces the dumb and senseless idols, that all men might believe in 
God Almighty, who dwelleth in the heavens. The king says to him: As thou hast made my brother deny his 
gods, and believe in thy God, so I also will make you reject thy God and believe in my gods. The apostle 
says to him: If I have bound and kept in subjection the god which thy brother worshipped, and at my order 
the idols were broken in pieces, if thou also art able to do the same to my God, thou canst persuade me 
also to sacrifice to thy gods; but if thou canst do nothing to my God, I will break all thy gods in pieces; but 
do thou believe in my God. 


And when he had thus spoken, the king was informed that this god Baldad and all the other idols had 
fallen down, and were broken in pieces. Then the king rent the purple in which he was clothed, and 
ordered the holy apostle Bartholomew to be beaten with rods; and after having been thus scourged, to be 
beheaded. 


And innumerable multitudes came from all the cities, to the number of twelve thousand, who had believed 
in him along with the king; and they took up the remains of the apostle with singing of praise and with all 
glory, and they laid them in the royal tomb, and glorified God. And the king Astreges having heard of this, 
ordered him to be thrown into the sea; and his remains were carried into the island of Liparis. 


And it came to pass on the thirtieth day after the apostle was carried away, that the king Astreges was 
overpowered by a demon and miserably strangled; and all the priests were strangled by demons, and 
perished on account of their rising against the apostle, and thus died by an evil fate. 


And there was great fear and trembling, and all came to the Lord, and were baptized by the presbyters 
who had been ordained by the holy apostle Bartholomew. And according to the commandment of the 
apostle, all the clergy of the people made King Polymius bishop; and in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
he received the grace of healing, and began to do signs. And he remained in the bishopric twenty years; 
and having prospered in all things, and governed the church well, and guided it in right opinions, he fell 
asleep in peace, and went to the Lord: to whom be glory and strength for ever and ever. Amen. 


Acts of the Holy Apostle Thaddaeus, One of the Twelve 


Lebbaeus, who also is Thaddaeus, was of the city of Edessa—and it is the metropolis of Osroene, in the 
interior of the Armenosyrians—an Hebrew by race, accomplished and most learned in the divine writings. 
He came to Jerusalem to worship in the days of John the Baptist; and having heard his preaching and seen 
his angelic life, he was baptized, and his name was called Thaddaeus. And having seen the appearing of 
Christ, and His teaching, and His wonderful works, he followed Him, and became His disciple; and He 
chose him as one of the twelve, the tenth apostle according to the Evangelists Matthew and Mark. 


In those times there was a governor of the city of Edessa, Abgarus by name. And there having gone 
abroad the fame of Christ, of the wonders which He did, and of His teaching, Abgarus having heard of it, 
was astonished, and desired to see Christ, and could not leave his city and government. And about the 
days of the Passion and the plots of the Jews, Abgarus, being seized by an incurable disease, sent a letter 
to Christ by Ananias the courier, to the following effect:—To Jesus called Christ, Abgarus the governor of 
the country of the Edessenes, an unworthy slave. The multitude of the wonders done by thee has been 
heard of by me, that thou healest the blind, the lame, and the paralytic, and curest all the demoniacs; and 
on this account I entreat thy goodness to come even to us, and escape from the plottings of the wicked 
Jews, which through envy they set in motion against thee. My city is small, but large enough for both. 
Abgarus enjoined Ananias to take accurate account of Christ, of what appearance He was, and His 
stature, and His hair, and in a word everything. 


And Ananias, having gone and given the letter, was carefully looking at Christ, but was unable to fix Him 
in his mind. And He knew as knowing the heart, and asked to wash Himself; and a towel was given Him; 
and when He had washed Himself, He wiped His face with it. And His image having been imprinted upon 
the linen, He gave it to Ananias, saying: Give this, and take back this message, to him that sent thee: 
Peace to thee and thy city! For because of this I am come, to suffer for the world, and to rise again, and to 
raise up the forefathers. And after I have been taken up into the heavens I shall send thee my disciple 
Thaddaeus, who shall enlighten thee, and guide thee into all the truth, both thee and thy city. 


And having received Ananias, and fallen down and adored the likeness, Abgarus was cured of his disease 
before Thaddaeus came. 


And after the passion, and the resurrection, and the ascension, Thaddaeus went to Abgarus; and having 
found him in health, he gave him an account of the incarnation of Christ, and baptized him, with all his 
house. And having instructed great multitudes, both of Hebrews and Greeks, Syrians and Armenians, he 
baptized them in the name of the Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit, having anointed them with the holy 
perfume; and he communicated to them of the undefiled mysteries of the sacred body and blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and delivered to them to keep and observe the law of Moses, and to give close heed to 
the things that had been said by the apostles in Jerusalem. For year by year they came together to the 
passover, and again he imparted to them the Holy Spirit. 


And Thaddaeus along with Abgarus destroyed idol-temples and built churches; ordained as bishop one of 
his disciples, and presbyters, and deacons, and gave them the rule of the psalmody and the holy liturgy. 
And having left them, he went to the city of Amis, great metropolis of the Mesechaldeans and Syrians, 
that is, of Mesopotamia-Syria, beside the river Tigris. And he having gone into the synagogue of the Jews 
along with his disciples on the Sabbath-day, after the reading of the law the high priest said to Thaddaeus 
and his disciples: Men, whence are you? and why are you here? 


And Thaddaeus said: No doubt you have heard of what has taken place in Jerusalem about Jesus Christ, 
and we are His disciples, and witnesses of the wonderful things which He did and taught, and how 
through hatred the chief priests delivered Him to Pilate the procurator of Judaea. And Pilate, having 
examined Him and found no case, wished to let Him go; but they cried out, If thou let him go, thou art not 
Caesar’s friend, because he proclaims himself king. And he being afraid, washed his hands in the sight of 
the multitude, and said, I am innocent of the blood of this man; see ye to it. And the chief priests 
answered and said, His blood be upon us and our children. And Pilate gave him up to them. And they took 
Him, and spit upon Him, with the soldiers, and made a great mock of Him, and crucified Him, and laid 
Him in the tomb, and secured it well, having also set guards upon Him. And on the third day before dawn 
He rose, leaving His burial-clothes in the tomb. And He was seen first by His mother and other women, 
and by Peter and John first of my fellow disciples, and thereafter to us the twelve, who ate and drank with 
Him after His resurrection for many days. And He sent us in His name to proclaim repentance and 
remission of sins to all the nations, that those who were baptized, having had the kingdom of the heavens 
preached to them, would rise up incorruptible at the end of this age; and He gave us power to expel 
demons, and heal every disease and every malady, and raise the dead. 


And the multitudes having heard this, brought together their sick and demoniacs. And Thaddaeus, having 
gone forth along with his disciples, laid his hand upon each one of them, and healed them all by calling 
upon the name of Christ. And the demoniacs were healed before Thaddaeus came near them, the spirits 
going out of them. And for many days the people ran together from different places, and beheld what was 
done by Thaddaeus. And hearing his teaching, many believed, and were baptized, confessing their sins. 


Having therefore remained with them for five years, he built a church; and having appointed as bishop 
one of his disciples, and presbyters, and deacons, and prayed for them, he went away, going round the 
cities of Syria, and teaching, and healing all the sick; whence he brought many cities and countries to 
Christ through His teaching. Teaching, therefore, and evangelizing along with the disciples, and healing 
the sick, he went to Berytus, a city of Phoenicia by the sea; and there, having taught and enlightened 
many, he fell asleep on the twenty-first of the month of August. And the disciples having come together, 
buried him with great honour; and many sick were healed, and they gave glory to the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Acts of the Holy Apostle and Evangelist John the Theologian 


About His Exile and Departure 


When Agrippa, whom, on account of his plotting against Peace, they stoned and put to death, was king of 
the Jews, Vespasian Caesar, coming with a great army, invested Jerusalem; and some prisoners of war he 
took and slew, others he destroyed by famine in the siege, and most he banished, and at length scattered 
up and down. And having destroyed the temple, and put the holy vessels on board a ship, he sent them to 
Rome, to make for himself a temple of peace, and adorned it with the spoils of war. 


And when Vespasian was dead, his son Domitian, having got possession of the kingdom, along with his 
other wrongful acts, set himself also to make a persecution against the righteous men. For, having learned 
that the city was filled with Jews, remembering the orders given by his father about them, he purposed 
casting them all out of the city of the Romans. And some of the Jews took courage, and gave Domitian a 
book, in which was written as follows:— 


O Domitian, Caesar and king of all the world, as many of us as are Jews entreat thee, as suppliants we 
beseech of thy power not to banish us from thy divine and benignant countenance; for we are obedient to 
thee, and the customs, and laws, and practices, and policy, doing wrong in nothing, but being of the same 
mind with the Romans. But there is a new and strange nation, neither agreeing with other nations nor 
consenting to the religious observances of the Jews, uncircumcised, inhuman, lawless, subverting whole 
houses, proclaiming a man as God, all assembling together under a strange name, that of Christian. These 
men reject God, paying no heed to the law given by Him, and proclaim to be the Son of God a man born of 
ourselves, Jesus by name, whose parents and brothers and all his family have been connected with the 
Hebrews; whom on account of his great blasphemy and his wicked fooleries we gave up to the cross. And 
they add another blasphemous lie to their first one: him that was nailed up and buried, they glorify as 
having risen from the dead; and, more than this, they falsely assert that he has been taken up by clouds 
into the heavens. 


At all this the king, being affected with rage, ordered the senate to publish a decree that they should put 
to death all who confessed themselves to be Christians. Those, then, who were found in the time of his 
rage, and who reaped the fruit of patience, and were crowned in the triumphant contest against the works 
of the devil, received the repose of incorruption. 


And the fame of the teaching of John was spread abroad in Rome; and it came to the ears of Domitian that 
there was a certain Hebrew in Ephesus, John by name, who spread a report about the seat of empire of 
the Romans, saying that it would quickly be rooted out, and that the kingdom of the Romans would be 
given over to another. And Domitian, troubled by what was said, sent a centurion with soldiers to seize 
John, and bring him. And having gone to Ephesus, they asked where John lived. And having come up to his 
gate, they found him standing before the door; and, thinking that he was the porter, they inquired of him 
where John lived. And he answered and said: I am he. And they, despising his common, and low, and poor 
appearance, were filled with threats, and said: Tell us the truth. And when he declared again that he was 
the man they sought, the neighbours moreover bearing witness to it, they said that he was to go with 
them at once to the king in Rome. And, urging them to take provisions for the journey, he turned and took 
a few dates, and straightway went forth. 


And the soldiers, having taken the public conveyances, travelled fast, having seated him in the midst of 
them. And when they came to the first change, it being the hour of breakfast, they entreated him to be of 
good courage, and to take bread, and eat with them. And John said: I rejoice in soul indeed, but in the 
meantime I do not wish to take any food. And they started, and were carried along quickly. And when it 
was evening they stopped at a certain inn; and as, besides, it was the hour of supper, the centurion and 
the soldiers being most kindly disposed, entreated John to make use of what was set before them. But he 
said that he was very tired, and in want of sleep more than any food. And as he did this each day, all the 
soldiers were struck with amazement, and were afraid lest John should die, and involve them in danger. 
But the Holy Spirit showed him to them as more cheerful. And on the seventh day, it being the Lord’s day, 
he said to them: Now it is time for me also to partake of food. And having washed his hands and face, he 
prayed, and brought out the linen cloth, and took one of the dates, and ate it in the sight of all. 


And when they had ridden a long time they came to the end of their journey, John thus fasting. And they 
brought him before the king, and said: Worshipful king, we bring to thee John, a god, not a man; for, from 
the hour in which we apprehended him, to the present, he has not tasted bread. At this Domitian being 
amazed, stretched out his mouth on account of the wonder, wishing to salute him with a kiss; but John 
bent down his head, and kissed his breast. And Domitian said: Why hast thou done this? Didst thou not 


think me worthy to kiss thee? And John said to him: It is right to adore the hand of God first of all, and in 
this way to kiss the mouth of the king; for it is written in the holy books, The heart of a king is in the hand 
of God. 


And the king said to him: Art thou John, who said that my kingdom would speedily be uprooted, and that 
another king, Jesus, was going to reign instead of me? And John answered and said to him: Thou also shalt 
reign for many years given thee by God, and after thee very many others; and when the times of the 
things upon earth have been fulfilled, out of heaven shall come a King, eternal, true, Judge of living and 
dead, to whom every nation and tribe shall confess, through whom every earthly power and dominion 
shall be brought to nothing, and every mouth speaking great things shall be shut. This is the mighty Lord 
and King of everything that hath breath and flesh, the Word and Son of the living One, who is Jesus Christ. 


At this Domitian said to him: What is the proof of these things? I am not persuaded by words only; words 
are a sight of the unseen. What canst thou show in earth or heaven by the power of him who is destined to 
reign, as thou sayest? For he will do it, if he is the Son of God. And immediately John asked for a deadly 
poison. And the king having ordered poison to be given to him, they brought it on the instant. John 
therefore, having taken it, put it into a large cup, and filled it with water, and mixed it, and cried out with 
a loud voice, and said: In Thy name, Jesus Christ, Son of God, I drink the cup which Thou wilt sweeten; 
and the poison in it do Thou mingle with Thy Holy Spirit, and make it become a draught of life and 
salvation, for the healing of soul and body, for digestion and harmless assimilation, for faith not to be 
repented of, for an undeniable testimony of death as the cup of thanksgiving. And when he had drunk the 
cup, those standing beside Domitian expected that he was going to fall to the ground in convulsions. And 
when John stood, cheerful, and talked with them safe, Domitian was enraged against those who had given 
the poison, as having spared John. But they swore by the fortune and health of the king, and said that 
there could not be a stronger poison than this. And John, understanding what they were whispering to one 
another, said to the king: Do not take it ill, O king, but let a trial be made, and thou shalt learn the power 
of the poison. Make some condemned criminal be brought from the prison. And when he had come, John 
put water into the cup, and swirled it round, and gave it with all the dregs to the condemned criminal. 
And he, having taken it and drunk, immediately fell down and died. 


And when all wondered at the signs that had been done, and when Domitian had retired and gone to his 
palace, John said to him: O Domitian, king of the Romans, didst thou contrive this, that, thou being 
present and bearing witness, I might to-day become a murderer? What is to be done about the dead body 
which is lying? And he ordered it to be taken and thrown away. But John, going up to the dead body, said: 
O God, Maker of the heavens, Lord and Master of angels, of glories, of powers, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, Thine only begotten Son, give to this man who has died for this occasion a renewal of life, and 
restore him his soul, that Domitian may learn that the Word is much more powerful than poison, and is the 
ruler of life. And having taken him by the hand, he raised him up alive. 


And when all were glorifying God, and wondering at the faith of John, Domitian said to him: I have put 
forth a decree of the senate, that all such persons should be summarily dealt with, without trial; but since 
I find from thee that they are innocent, and that their religion is rather beneficial, I banish thee to an 
island, that I may not seem myself to do away with my own decrees. He asked then that the condemned 
criminal should be let go; and when he was let go, John said: Depart, give thanks to God, who has this day 
delivered thee from prison and from death. 


And while they were standing, a certain home-born slave of Domitian’s, of those in the bed-chamber, was 
suddenly seized by the unclean demon, and lay dead; and word was brought to the king. And the king was 
moved, and entreated John to help her. And John said: It is not in man to do this; but since thou knowest 
how to reign, but dost not know from whom thou hast received it, learn who has the power over both thee 
and thy kingdom. And he prayed thus: O Lord, the God of every kingdom, and master of every creature, 
give to this maiden the breath of life. And having prayed, he raised her up. And Domitian, astonished at all 
the wonders, sent him away to an island, appointing for him a set time. 


And straightway John sailed to Patmos, where also he was deemed worthy to see the revelation of the end. 
And when Domitian was dead, Nerva succeeded to the kingdom, and recalled all who had been banished; 
and having kept the kingdom for a year, he made Trajan his successor in the kingdom. And when he was 
king over the Romans, John went to Ephesus, and regulated all the teaching of the church, holding many 
conferences, and reminding them of what the Lord had said to them, and what duty he had assigned to 
each. And when he was old and changed, he ordered Polycarp to be bishop over the church. 


And what like his end was, or his departure from men, who cannot give an account of? For on the 
following day, which was the Lord’s day, and in the presence of the brethren, he began to say to them: 
Brethren, and fellow-servants, and co-heirs, and copartners of the kingdom of the Lord, know the Lord 
what miracles He hath shown you through me, what wonders, what cures, what signs, what gracious gifts, 
teachings, rulings, rests, services, glories, graces, gifts, faiths, communions; how many things you have 
seen with your eyes, that ear hath not heard. Be strong, therefore, in Him, remembering Him in all your 
doings, knowing the mystery of the dispensation that has come to men, for the sake of which the Lord has 
worked. He then, through me, exhorts you: Brethren, I wish to remain without grief, without insult, 
without treachery, without punishment. For He also knows insult from you, He knows also dishonour, He 


knows also treachery, He knows also punishment from those that disobey His commandments. Let not 
therefore our God be grieved, the good, the compassionate, the merciful, the holy, the pure, the undefiled, 
the only, the one, the immutable, the sincere, the guileless, the slow to anger, He that is higher and more 
exalted than every name that we speak or think of—our God, Jesus Christ. Let Him rejoice along with us 
because we conduct ourselves well; let Him be glad because we live in purity; let Him rest because we 
behave reverently; let Him be pleased because we live in fellowship; let Him smile because we are sober- 
minded; let Him be delighted because we love. These things, brethren, I communicate to you, pressing on 
to the work set before me, already perfected for me by the Lord. For what else have I to say to you? Keep 
the sureties of your God; keep His presence, that shall not be taken away from you. And if then ye sin no 
more, He will forgive you what ye have done in ignorance; but if, after ye have known Him, and He has 
had compassion upon you, you return to the like courses, even your former offences will be laid to your 
charge, and ye shall have no portion or compassion before His face. 


And when he had said this to them, he thus prayed: Jesus, who didst wreathe this crown by Thy twining, 
who hast inserted these many flowers into the everlasting flower of Thy countenance, who hast sown 
these words among them, be Thou Thyself the protector and healer of Thy people. Thou alone art 
benignant and not haughty, alone merciful and kind, alone a Saviour, and just; Thou who always seest 
what belongs to all, and art in all, and everywhere present, God Lord Jesus Christ; who with Thy gifts and 
Thy compassion coverest those that hope in Thee; who knowest intimately those that everywhere speak 
against us, and blaspheme Thy holy name, do Thou alone, O Lord, help Thy servants with Thy watchful 
care. So be it, Lord. 


And having asked bread, he gave thanks thus, saying: What praise, or what sort of offering, or what 
thanksgiving, shall we, breaking the bread, invoke, but Thee only? We glorify the name by which Thou 
hast been called by the Father; we glorify the name by which Thou hast been called through the Son; we 
glorify the resurrection which has been manifested to us through Thee; of Thee we glorify the seed, the 
word, the grace, the true pearl, the treasure, the plough, the net, the majesty, the diadem, Him called Son 
of man for our sakes, the truth, the rest, the knowledge, the freedom, the place of refuge in Thee. For 
Thou alone art Lord, the root of immortality, and the fountain of incorruption, and the seat of the ages; 
Thou who hast been called all these for our sakes, that now we, calling upon Thee through these, may 
recognise Thine illimitable majesty, presented to us by Thy presence, that can be seen only by the pure, 
seen in Thine only Son. 


And having broken the bread, he gave it to us, praying for each of the brethren, that he might be worthy 
of the Eucharist of the Lord. He also therefore, having likewise tasted it, said: To me also let there be a 
portion with you, and peace, O beloved. And having thus spoken, and confirmed the brethren, he said to 
Eutyches, also named Verus: Behold, I appoint thee a minister of the Church of Christ, and I entrust to 
thee the flock of Christ. Be mindful, therefore, of the commandments of the Lord; and if thou shouldst fall 
into trials or dangers, be not afraid: for thou shalt fall under many troubles, and thou shalt be shown to be 
an eminent witness of the Lord. Thus, then, Verus, attend to the flock as a servant of God, until the time 
appointed for thy testimony. 


And when John had spoken this, and more than this, having entrusted to him the flock of Christ, he says to 
him: Take some brethren, with baskets and vessels, and follow me. And Eutyches, without considering, did 
what he was bid. And the blessed John having gone forth from the house, went outside of the gates, 
having told the multitude to stand off from him. And having come to the tomb of one of our brethren, he 
told them to dig. And they dug. And he says: Let the trench be deeper. And as they dug, he conversed with 
those who had come out of the house with him, building them up, and furnishing them thoroughly into the 
majesty of the Lord. And when the young men had finished the trench, as he had wished, while we knew 
nothing, he takes off the clothes he had on, and throws them, as if they were some bedding, into the depth 
of the trench; and, standing in only his drawers, stretched forth his hands, and prayed. 


O God, who hast chosen us for the mission of the Gentiles, who hast sent us out into the world, who hast 
declared Thyself through the apostles; who hast never rested, but always savest from the foundation of 
the world; who hast made Thyself known through all nature; who hast made our wild and savage nature 
quiet and peaceable; who hast given Thyself to it when thirsting after knowledge; who hast put to death 
its adversary, when it took refuge in Thee; who hast given it Thy hand, and raised it from the things done 
in Hades; who hast shown it its own enemy; who hast in purity turned its thoughts upon Thee, O Christ 
Jesus, Lord of things in heaven, and law of things on earth, the course of things aerial, and guardian of 
things etherial, the fear of those under the earth, and grace of Thine own people, receive also the soul of 
Thy John, which has been certainly deemed worthy by Thee, Thou who hast preserved me also till the 
present hour pure to Thyself, and free from intercourse with woman; who, when I wished in my youth to 
marry, didst appear to me, and say, I am in need of thee, John; who didst strengthen for me beforehand my 
bodily weakness; who, when a third time I wished to marry, didst say to me at the third hour, in the sea, 
John, if thou wert not mine, I would let thee marry; who hast opened up the sight of my mind, and hast 
favoured my bodily eyes; who, when I was looking about me, didst call even the gazing upon a woman 
hateful; who didst deliver me from temporary show, and preserve me for that which endureth for ever; 
who didst separate me from the filthy madness of the flesh; who didst stop up the secret disease of the 
soul, and cut out its open actions; who didst afflict and banish him who rebelled in me; who didst establish 


my love to Thee spotless and unimpaired; who didst give me undoubting faith in Thee; who hast drawn out 
for me pure thoughts towards Thee; who hast given me the due reward of my works; who hast set it in my 
soul to have no other possession than Thee alone: for what is more precious than Thou? Now, O Lord, 
when I have accomplished Thy stewardship with which I was entrusted, make me worthy of Thy repose, 
having wrought that which is perfect in Thee, which is ineffable salvation. And as I go to Thee, let the fire 
withdraw, let darkness be overcome, let the furnace be slackened, let Gehenna be extinguished, let the 
angels follow, let the demons be afraid, let the princes be broken in pieces, let the powers of darkness fall, 
let the places on the right hand stand firm, let those on the left abide not, let the devil be muzzled, let 
Satan be laughed to scorn, let his madness be tamed, let his wrath be broken, let his children be trodden 
under foot, and let all his root be uprooted; and grant to me to accomplish the journey to Thee, not 
insulted, not despitefully treated, and to receive what Thou hast promised to those that live in purity, and 
that have loved a holy life. 


And gazing towards heaven, he glorified God; and having sealed himself altogether, he stood and said to 
us, Peace and grace be with you, brethren! and sent the brethren away. And when they went on the 
morrow they did not find him, but his sandals, and a fountain welling up. And after that they remembered 
what had been said to Peter by the Lord about him: For what does it concern thee if I should wish him to 
remain until I come? And they glorified God for the miracle that had happened. And having thus believed, 
they retired praising and blessing the benignant God; because to Him is due glory now and ever, and to 
ages of ages. Amen. 


Revelation of Moses 


Account and life of Adam and Eve, the first-created, revealed by God to His servant Moses, when he 
received from the hand of the Lord the tables of the law of the covenant, instructed by the archangel 
Michael. 


This is the account of Adam and Eve. After they went forth out of paradise, Adam took Eve his wife, and 
went up into the east. And he remained there eighteen years and two months; and Eve conceived and 
brought forth two sons, Diaphotus called Cain, and Amilabes called Abel. 


And after this, Adam and Eve were with one another; and when they lay down, Eve said to Adam her lord: 
My lord, I have seen in a dream this night the blood of my son Amilabes, who is called Abel, thrown into 
the mouth of Cain his brother, and he drank it without pity. And he entreated him to grant him a little of it, 
but he did not listen to him, but drank it all up; and it did not remain in his belly, but came forth out of his 
mouth. And Adam said to Eve: Let us arise, and go and see what has happened to them, lest perchance 
the enemy should be in any way warring against them. 


And having both gone, they found Abel killed by the hand of Cain his brother. And God says to the 
archangel Michael: Say to Adam, Do not relate the mystery which thou knowest to thy son Cain, for he is a 
son of wrath. But grieve thyself not; for I will give thee instead of him another son, who shall show thee all 
things, as many as thou shalt do to him; but do thou tell him nothing. This God said to His angel; and 
Adam kept the word in his heart, and with him Eve also, having grief about Abel their son. 


And after this, Adam knew his wife Eve, and she conceived and brought forth Seth. And Adam says to Eve: 
Behold, we have brought forth a son instead of Abel whom Cain slew; let us give glory and sacrifice to 
God. 


And Adam had thirty sons and thirty daughters. And he fell into disease, and cried with a loud voice, and 
said: Let all my sons come to me, that I may see them before I die. And they were all brought together, for 
the earth was inhabited in three parts; and they all came to the door of the house into which he had 
entered to pray to God. And his son Seth said: Father Adam, what is thy disease? And he says: My 
children, great trouble has hold of me. And they say: What is the trouble and disease? And Seth answered 
and said to him: Is it that thou rememberest the fruits of paradise of which thou didst eat, and grievest 
thyself because of the desire of them? If it is so, tell me, and I will go and bring thee fruit from paradise. 
For I will put dung upon my head, and weep and pray, and the Lord will hearken to me, and send his 
angel; and I shall bring it to thee, that thy trouble may cease from thee. Adam says to him: No, my son 
Seth; but I have disease and trouble. Seth says to him: And how have they come upon thee? Adam said to 
him: When God made us, me and your mother, for whose sake also I die, He gave us every plant in 
paradise; but about one he commanded us not to eat of it, because on account of it we should die. And the 
hour was at hand for the angels who guarded your mother to go up and worship the Lord; and the enemy 
gave to her, and she ate of the tree, knowing that I was not near her, nor the holy angels; then she gave 
me also to eat. And when we had both eaten, God was angry with us. And the Lord, coming into paradise, 
set His throne, and called with a dreadful voice, saying, Adam, where art thou? and why art thou hidden 
from my face? shall the house be hidden from him that built it? And He says, Since thou hast forsaken my 
covenant, I have brought upon thy body seventy strokes. The trouble of the first stroke is the injury of the 
eyes; the trouble of the second stroke, of the hearing; and so in succession, all the strokes shall overtake 
thee. 


And Adam thus speaking to his sons, groaned out loud, and said: What shall I do? Iam in great grief. And 
Eve also wept, saying: My lord Adam, arise, give me the half of thy disease, and let me bear it, because 
through me this has happened to thee; through me thou art in distresses and troubles. And Adam said to 
Eve: Arise, and go with our son Seth near paradise, and put earth upon your heads, and weep, beseeching 
the Lord that He may have compassion upon me, and send His angel to paradise, and give me of the tree 
in which flows the oil out of it, and that thou mayest bring it to me; and I shall anoint myself, and have 
rest, and show thee the manner in which we were deceived at first. 


And Seth and Eve went into the regions of paradise. And as they were going along, Eve saw her son, anda 
wild beast fighting with him. And Eye wept, saying: Woe’s me, woe’s me; for if I come to the day of the 
resurrection, all who have sinned will curse me, saying, Eve did not keep the commandment of God. And 
Eve cried out to the wild beast, saying: O thou evil wild beast, wilt thou not be afraid to fight with the 
image of God? How has thy mouth been opened? how have thy teeth been strengthened? how hast thou 
not been mindful of thy subjection, that thou wast formerly subject to the image of God? Then the wild 
beast cried out, saying: O Eve, not against us thy upbraiding nor thy weeping, but against thyself, since 


the beginning of the wild beasts was from thee. How was thy mouth opened to eat of the tree about which 
God had commanded thee not to eat of it? For this reason also our nature has been changed. Now, 
therefore, thou shalt not be able to bear up, if I begin to reproach thee. And Seth says to the wild beast: 
Shut thy mouth and be silent, and stand off from the image of God till the day of judgment. Then the wild 
beast says to Seth: Behold, I stand off, Seth, from the image of God. Then the wild beast fled, and left him 
wounded, and went to his covert. 


And Seth went with his mother Eve near paradise: and they wept there, beseeching God to send His 
angel, to give them the oil of compassion. And God sent to them the archangel Michael, and he said to 
them these words: Seth, man of God, do not weary thyself praying in this supplication about the tree in 
which flows the oil to anoint thy father Adam; for it will not happen to thee now, but at the last times. 
Then shall arise all flesh from Adam even to that great day, as many as shall be a holy people; then shall 
be given to them all the delight of paradise, and God shall be in the midst of them; and there shall not any 
more be sinners before Him, because the wicked heart shall be taken from them, and there shall be given 
to them a heart made to understand what is good, and to worship God only. Do thou again go to thy father, 
since the measure of his life has been fulfilled, equal to three days. And when his soul goes out, thou wilt 
behold its dreadful passage. 


And the angel, having said this, went away from them. And Seth and Eve came to the tent where Adam 
was lying. And Adam says to Eve: Why didst thou work mischief against us, and bring upon us great 
wrath, which is death, holding sway over all our race? And he says to her: Call all our children, and our 
children’s children, and relate to them the manner of our transgression. 


Then Eve says to them: Listen, all my children, and my children’s children, and I shall relate to you how 
our enemy deceived us. It came to pass, while we were keeping paradise, that we kept each the portion 
allotted to him by God. And I was keeping in my lot the south and west. And the devil went into the lot of 
Adam where were the male wild beasts; since God parted to us the wild beasts, and had given all the 
males to your father, and all the females He gave to me, and each of us watched his own. And the devil 
spoke to the serpent, saying, Arise, come to me, and I shall tell you a thing in which thou mayst be of 
service. Then the serpent came to him, and the devil says to him, I hear that thou art more sagacious than 
all the wild beasts, and I have come to make thy acquaintance; and I have found thee greater than all the 
wild beasts, and they associate with thee; notwithstanding, thou doest reverence to one far inferior. Why 
eatest thou of the tares of Adam and his wife, and not of the fruit of paradise? Arise and come hither, and 
we shall make him be cast out of paradise through his wife, as we also were cast out through him. The 
serpent says to him, I am afraid lest the Lord be angry with me. The devil says to him, Be not afraid; only 
become my instrument, and I will speak through thy mouth a word by which thou shalt be able to deceive 
him. Then straightway he hung by the walls of paradise about the hour when the angels of God went up to 
worship. Then Satan came in the form of an angel, and praised God as did the angels; and looking out 
from the wall, I saw him like an angel. And says he to me, Art thou Eve? And I said to him, Iam. And says 
he to me, What doest thou in paradise? And I said to him, God has set us to keep it, and to eat of it. The 
devil answered me through the mouth of the serpent, Ye do well, but you do not eat of every plant. And I 
say to him, Yes, of every plant we eat, but one only which is in the midst of paradise, about which God has 
commanded us not to eat of it, since you will die the death. Then says the serpent to me, As God liveth, I 
am grieved for you, because you are like cattle. For I do not wish you to be ignorant of this; but rise, come 
hither, listen to me, and eat, and perceive the value of the tree, as He told us. But I said to him, I am 
afraid lest God be angry with me. And he says to me, Be not afraid; for as soon as thou eatest, thine eyes 
shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods in knowing what is good and what is evil. And God, knowing this, 
that ye shall be like Him, has had a grudge against you, and said, Ye shall not eat of it. But do thou 
observe the plant, and thou shalt see great glory about it. And I observed the plant, and saw great glory 
about it. And I said to him, It is beautiful to the eyes to perceive; and I was afraid to take of the fruit. And 
he says to me, Come, I will give to thee: follow me. And I opened to him, and he came inside into paradise, 
and went through it before me. And having walked a little, he turned, and says to me, I have changed my 
mind, and will not give thee to eat. And this he said, wishing at last to entice and destroy me. And he says 
to me, Swear to me that thou wilt give also to thy husband. And I said to him, I know not by what oath I 
shall swear to thee; but what I know I say to thee, By the throne of the Lord, and the cherubim, and the 
tree of life, I will give also to my husband to eat. And when he had taken the oath from me, then he went 
and ascended upon it. And he put upon the fruit which he gave me to eat the poison of his wickedness, 
that is, of his desire; for desire is the head of all sin. And I bent down the branch to the ground, and took 
of the fruit, and ate. And in that very hour mine eyes were opened. and I knew that I was stripped of the 
righteousness with which I had been clothed; and I wept, saying, What is this thou hast done to me, 
because I have been deprived of the glory with which I was clothed? And I wept too about the oath. And 
he came down out of the tree, and went out of sight. And I sought leaves in my portion, that I might cover 
my shame; and I did not find them from the plants of paradise, since, at the time that I ate, the leaves of 
all the plants in my portion fell, except of the fig alone. And having taken leaves off it, I made myself a 
girdle, and it is from those plants of which I ate. And I cried out with a loud voice, saying, Adam, Adam, 
where art thou? Arise, come to me, and I shall show thee a great mystery. And when your father came, I 
said to him words of wickedness, which brought us down from great glory. For as soon as he came I 
opened my mouth, and the devil spoke; and I began to advise him, saying, Come hither, my lord Adam, 
listen to me, and eat of the fruit of the tree of which God said to us not to eat of it, and thou shalt be as 


God. And your father answered and said, I am afraid lest God be angry with me. And I said to him, Be not 
afraid, for as soon as thou shalt eat thou shalt know good and evil. And then I quickly persuaded him, and 
he ate; and his eyes were opened, and he was aware, he also, of his nakedness. And he says to me, O 
wicked woman, why hast thou wrought mischief in us? Thou hast alienated me from the glory of God. And 
that same hour we heard the archangel Michael sounding his trumpet, calling the angels, saying, Thus 
saith the Lord, Come with me to paradise, and hear the word in which I judge Adam. And when we heard 
the archangel sounding, we said, Behold, God is coming into paradise to judge us. And we were afraid, 
and hid ourselves. And God came up into paradise, riding upon a chariot of cherubim, and the angels 
praising Him. When God came into paradise, the plants both of Adam’s lot and of my lot bloomed, and all 
lifted themselves up; and the throne of God was made ready where the tree of life was. And God called 
Adam, saying, Adam, where art thou hidden, thinking that I shall not find thee? Shall the house be hidden 
from him that built it? Then your father answered and said, Not, Lord, did we hide ourselves as thinking 
that we should not be found by Thee; but I am afraid, because I am naked, and stand in awe of Thy power, 
O Lord. God says to him, Who hath shown thee that thou art naked, unless it be that thou hast forsaken 
my commandment which I gave thee to keep it? Then Adam remembered the word which I spake to him 
when I wished to deceive him, I will put thee out of danger from God. And he turned and said to me, Why 
hast thou done this? And I also remembered the word of the serpent, and said, The serpent deceived me. 
God says to Adam, Since thou hast disobeyed my commandment, and obeyed thy wife, cursed is the 
ground in thy labours. For whenever thou labourest it, and it will not give its strength, thorns and thistles 
shall it raise for thee; and in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread. And thou shalt be in distresses 
of many kinds. Thou shalt weary thyself, and rest not; thou shalt be afflicted by bitterness, and shall not 
taste of sweetness; thou shalt be afflicted by heat, and oppressed by cold; and thou shalt toil much, and 
not grow rich; and thou shalt make haste, and not attain thine end; and the wild beasts, of which thou 
wast lord, shall rise up against thee in rebellion, because thou hast not kept my commandment. And 
having turned to me, the Lord says to me, Since thou hast obeyed the serpent, and disobeyed my 
commandment, thou shalt be in distresses and unbearable pains; thou shalt bring forth children with 
great tremblings; and in one hour shalt thou come to bring them forth, and lose thy life in consequence of 
thy great straits and pangs. And thou shalt confess, and say, Lord, Lord, save me; and I shall not return to 
the sin of the flesh. And on this account in thine own words I shall judge thee, on account of the enmity 
which the enemy hath put in thee; and thou shalt turn again to thy husband, and he shall be thy lord. And 
after speaking thus to me, He spoke to the serpent in great wrath, saying to him, Since thou hast done 
this, and hast become an ungracious instrument until thou shouldst deceive those that were remiss in 
heart, cursed art thou of all the beasts. Thou shalt be deprived of the food which thou eatest; and dust 
shalt thou eat all the days of thy life; upon thy breast and belly shalt thou go, and thou shalt be deprived 
both of thy hands and feet; there shall not be granted thee ear, nor wing, nor one limb of all which those 
have whom thou hast enticed by thy wickedness, and hast caused them to be cast out of paradise. And I 
shall put enmity between thee and between his seed. He shall lie in wait for thy head, and thou for his 
heel, until the day of judgment. And having thus said, He commands His angels that we be cast out of 
paradise. And as we were being driven along, and were lamenting, your father Adam entreated the 
angels, saying, Allow me a little, that I may entreat God, and that He may have compassion upon me, and 
pity me, for I only have sinned. And they stopped driving him. And Adam cried out with weeping, saying, 
Pardon me, Lord, what I have done. Then says the Lord to His angels, Why have you stopped driving 
Adam out of paradise? It is not that the sin is mine, or that I have judged ill? Then the angels, falling to 
the ground, worshipped the Lord, saying, Just art Thou, Lord, and judgest what is right. And turning to 
Adam, the Lord said, I will not permit thee henceforth to be in paradise. And Adam answered and said, 
Lord, give me of the tree of life, that I may eat before I am cast out. Then the Lord said to Adam, Thou 
shalt not now take of it, for it has been assigned to the cherubim and the flaming sword, which turneth to 
guard it on account of thee, that thou mayst not taste of it and be free from death for ever, but that thou 
mayst have the war which the enemy has set in thee. But when thou art gone out of paradise, if thou shalt 
keep thyself from all evil, as being destined to die, I will again raise thee up when the resurrection comes, 
and then there shall be given thee of the tree of life, and thou shalt be free from death for ever. And 
having thus said, the Lord commanded us to be cast out of paradise. And your father wept before the 
angels over against paradise. And the angels say to him, What dost thou wish that we should do for thee, 
Adam? And your father answered and said to the angels, Behold, you cast me out. I beseech you, allow me 
to take sweet odours out of paradise, in order that, after I go out, I may offer sacrifice to God, that God 
may listen to me. And the angels, advancing, said to God, Jael, eternal King, order to be given to Adam 
sacrifices of sweet odour out of paradise. And God ordered Adam to go, that he might take perfumes of 
sweet odour out of paradise for his food. And the angels let him go, and he gathered both kinds—saffron 
and spikenard, and calamus and cinnamon, and other seeds for his food; and having taken them, he went 
forth out of paradise. And we came to the earth. 


Now, then, my children, I have shown you the manner in which we were deceived. But do ye watch over 
yourselves, so as not to forsake what is good. 


And when she had thus spoken in the midst of her sons, and Adam was lying in his disease, and he had 
one other day before going out of the body, Eve says to Adam: Why is it that thou diest, and I live? or how 
long time have I to spend after thou diest? tell me. Then says Adam to Eve: Do not trouble thyself about 
matters; for thou wilt not be long after me, but we shall both die alike, and thou wilt be laid into my place. 
And when I am dead you will leave me, and let no one touch me, until the angel of the Lord shall say 


something about me; for God will not forget me, but will seek His own vessel which He fashioned. Arise, 
rather, pray to God until I restore my spirit into the hands of Him who has given it; because we know not 
how we shall meet Him who made us, whether He shall be angry with us, or turn and have mercy upon us. 
Then arose Eve, and went outside; and falling to the ground, she said: I have sinned, O God; I have sinned, 
O Father of all; I have sinned to Thee, I have sinned against Thy chosen angels, I have sinned against the 
cherubim, I have sinned against Thine unshaken throne; I have sinned, O Lord, I have sinned much, I have 
sinned before Thee, and every sin through me has come upon the creation. And while Eve was still 
praying, being on her knees, behold, there came to her the angel of humanity, and raised her up, saying: 
Arise, Eve, from thy repentance; for, behold, Adam thy husband has gone forth from his body; arise and 
see his spirit carried up to Him that made it, to meet Him. 


And Eve arose, and covered her face with her hand; and the angel says to her: Raise thyself from the 
things of earth. And Eve gazed up into heaven, and she saw a chariot of light going along under four 
shining eagles—and it was not possible for any one born of woman to tell the glory of them, or to see the 
face of them—and angels going before the chariot. And when they came to the place where your father 
Adam was lying, the chariot stood still, and the seraphim between your father and the chariot. And I saw 
golden censers, and three vials; and, behold, all the angels with incense, and the censers, and the vials, 
came to the altar, and blew them up, and the smoke of the incense covered the firmaments. And the 
angels fell down and worshipped God, crying out and saying: Holy Jael, forgive; for he is Thine image, and 
the work of Thine holy hands. 


And again, I Eve saw two great and awful mysteries standing before God. And I wept for fear, and cried 
out to my son Seth, saying: Arise, Seth, from the body of thy father Adam, and come to me, that thou 
mayst see what the eye of no one hath ever seen; and they are praying for thy father Adam. 


Then Seth arose and went to his mother, and said to her: What has befallen thee? and why weepest thou? 
She says to him: Look up with thine eyes, and see the seven firmaments opened, and see with thine eyes 
how the body of thy father lies upon its face, and all the holy angels with him, praying for him, and saying: 
Pardon him, O Father of the universe; for he is Thine image. What then, my child Seth, will this be? and 
when will he be delivered into the hands of our invisible Father and God? And who are the two dark-faced 
ones who stand by at the prayer of thy father? And Seth says to his mother: These are the sun and the 
moon, and they are falling down and praying for my father Adam. Eve says to him: And where is their 
light, and why have they become black-looking? And Seth says to her: They cannot shine in the presence 
of the Light of the universe, and for this reason the light from them has been hidden. 


And while Seth was speaking to his mother, the angels lying upon their faces sounded their trumpets, and 
cried out with an awful voice, saying, Blessed be the glory of the Lord upon what He has made, for He has 
had compassion upon Adam, the work of His hands. When the angels had sounded this forth, there came 
one of the six-winged seraphim, and hurried Adam to the Acherusian lake, and washed him in presence of 
God. And he spent three hours lying, and thus the Lord of the universe, sitting upon His holy throne, 
stretched forth His hands, and raised Adam, and delivered him to the archangel Michael, saying to him: 
Raise him into paradise, even to the third heaven, and let him be there until that great and dreadful day 
which I am to bring upon the world. And the archangel Michael, having taken Adam, led him away, and 
anointed him, as God said to him at the pardoning of Adam. 


After all these things, therefore, the archangel asked about the funeral rites of the remains; and God 
commanded that all the angels should come together into His presence, each according to his rank. And 
all the angels were assembled, some with censers, some with trumpets. And the Lord of Hosts went up, 
and the winds drew Him, and cherubim riding upon the winds, and the angels of heaven went before Him; 
and they came to where the body of Adam was, and took it. And they came to paradise, and all the trees of 
paradise were moved so that all begotten from Adam hung their heads in sleep at the sweet smell, except 
Seth, because he had been begotten according to the appointment of God. 


The body of Adam, then, was lying on the ground in paradise, and Seth was grieved exceedingly about 
him. And the Lord God says: Adam, why hast thou done this? If thou hadst kept my commandment, those 
that brought thee down to this place would not have rejoiced. Nevertheless I say unto thee, that I will turn 
their joy into grief, but I will turn thy grief into joy; and having turned, I will set thee in thy kingdom, on 
the throne of him that deceived thee; and he shall be cast into this place, that thou mayst sit upon him. 
Then shall be condemned, he and those who hear him; and they shall be much grieved, and shall weep, 
seeing thee sitting upon his glorious throne. 


And then He said to the archangel Michael: Go into paradise, into the third heaven, and bring me three 
cloths of fine linen and silk. And God said to Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael: Cover Adam’s body 
with the cloths, and bring olive oil of sweet odour, and pour upon him. And having thus done, they 
prepared his body for burial. And the Lord said: Let also the body of Abel be brought. And having brought 
other cloths, they prepared it also for burial, since it had not been prepared for burial since the day on 
which his brother Cain slew him. For the wicked Cain, having taken great pains to hide it, had not been 
able; for the earth did not receive it, saying: I will not receive a body into companionship until that dust 
which was taken up and fashioned upon me come to me. And then the angels took it up, and laid it on the 
rock until his father died. And both were buried, according to the commandment of God, in the regions of 


paradise, in the place in which God found the dust. And God sent seven angels into paradise, and they 
brought many sweet-smelling herbs, and laid them in the earth; and thus they took the two bodies, and 
buried them in the place which they had dug and built. 


And God called Adam, and said: Adam, Adam. And the body answered out of the ground, and said: Here 
am I, Lord. And the Lord says to him: I said to thee, Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return. Again I 
promise thee the resurrection. I will raise thee up in the last day in the resurrection, with every man who 
is of thy seed. 


And after these words God made a three-cornered seal, and sealed the tomb, that no one should do 
anything to him in the six days, until his rib should return to him. And the beneficent God and the holy 
angels having laid him in his place, after the six days Eve also died. And while she lived she wept about 
her falling asleep, because she knew not where her body was to be laid. For when the Lord was present in 
paradise when they buried Adam, both she and her children fell asleep, except Seth, as I said. And Eve, in 
the hour of her death, besought that she might be buried where Adam her husband was, saying thus: My 
Lord, Lord and God of all virtue, do not separate me, Thy servant, from the body of Adam, for of his 
members Thou madest me; but grant to me, even me, the unworthy and the sinner, to be buried by his 
body. And as I was along with him in paradise, and not separated from him after the transgression, so also 
let no one separate us. After having prayed, therefore, she looked up into heaven, and stood up, and said, 
beating her breast: God of all, receive my spirit. And straightway she gave up her spirit to God. 


And when she was dead, the archangel Michael stood beside her; and there came three angels, and took 
her body, and buried it where the body of Abel was. And the archangel Michael said to Seth: Thus bury 
every man that dies, until the day of the resurrection. And after having given this law, he said to him: Do 
not mourn beyond six days. And on the seventh day, rest, and rejoice in it, because in it God and we the 
angels rejoice in the righteous soul that has departed from earth. Having thus spoken, the archangel 
Michael went up into heaven, glorifying, and saying the Alleluia: Holy, holy, holy Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father, because to Him is due glory, honour, and adoration, with His unbeginning and life-giving 
Spirit, now and ever, and to ages of ages. Amen. 


Revelation of Esdras 


Word and Revelation of Esdras, the Holy Prophet and Beloved of God 


It came to pass in the thirtieth year, on the twenty-second of the month, I was in my house. And I cried out 
and said to the Most High: Lord, give the glory, in order that I may see Thy mysteries. And when it was 
night, there came an angel, Michael the archangel, and says to me: O Prophet Esdras, refrain from bread 
for seventy weeks. And I fasted as he told me. And there came Raphael the commander of the host, and 
gave me a storax rod. And I fasted twice sixty weeks. And I saw the mysteries of God and His angels. And 
I said to them: I wish to plead before God about the race of the Christians. It is good for a man not to be 
born rather than to come into the world. I was therefore taken up into heaven, and I saw in the first 
heaven a great army of angels; and they took me to the judgments. And I heard a voice saying to me: Have 
mercy on us, O thou chosen of God, Esdras. Then began I to say: Woe to sinners when they see one who is 
just more than the angels, and they themselves are in the Gehenna of fire! And Esdras said: Have mercy 
on the works of Thine hands, Thou who art compassionate, and of great mercy. Judge me rather than the 
souls of the sinners; for it is better that one soul should be punished, and that the whole world should not 
come to destruction. And God said: I will give rest in paradise to the righteous, and I have become 
merciful. And Esdras said: Lord, why dost Thou confer benefits on the righteous? for just as one who has 
been hired out, and has served out his time, goes and again works as a slave when he come to his 
masters, so also the righteous has received his reward in the heavens. But have mercy on the sinners, for 
we know that Thou art merciful. And God said: I do not see how I can have mercy upon them. And Esdras 
said: They cannot endure Thy wrath. And God said: This is the fate of such. And God said: I wish to have 
thee like Paul and John, as thou hast given me uncorrupted the treasure that cannot be stolen, the 
treasure of virginity, the bulwark of men. And Esdras said: It is good for a man not to be born. It is good 
not to be in life. The irrational creatures are better than man, because they have no punishment; but Thou 
hast taken us, and given us up to judgment. Woe to the sinners in the world to come! because their 
judgment is endless, and the flame unquenchable. And while I was thus speaking to him, there came 
Michael and Gabriel, and all the apostles; and they said: Rejoice, O faithful man of God! And Esdras said: 
Arise, and come hither with me, O Lord, to judgment. And the Lord said: Behold, I give thee my covenant 
between me and thee, that you may receive it. And Esdras said: Let us plead in Thy hearing. And God 
said: Ask Abraham your father how a son pleads with his father, and come plead with us. And Esdras said: 
As the Lord liveth, I will not cease pleading with Thee in behalf of the race of the Christians. Where are 
Thine ancient compassions, O Lord? Where is Thy long-suffering? And God said: As I have made night and 
day, I have made the righteous and the sinner; and he should have lived like the righteous. And the 
prophet said: Who made Adam the first-formed? And God said: My undefiled hands. And I put him in 
paradise to guard the food of the tree of life; and thereafter he became disobedient, and did this in 
transgression. And the prophet said: Was he not protected by an angel? and was not his life guarded by 
the cherubim to endless ages? and how was he deceived who was guarded by angels? for Thou didst 
command all to be present, and to attend to what was said by Thee. But if Thou hadst not given him Eve, 
the serpent would not have deceived her; but whom Thou wilt Thou savest, and whom Thou wilt Thou 
destroyest. And the prophet said: Let us come, my Lord, to a second judgment. And God said: I cast fire 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah. And the prophet said: Lord, Thou dealest with us according to our deserts. 
And God said: Your sins transcend my clemency. And the prophet said: Call to mind the Scriptures, my 
Father, who hast measured out Jerusalem, and set her up again. Have mercy, O Lord, upon sinners; have 
mercy upon Thine own creatures; have pity upon Thy works. Then God remembered those whom He had 
made, and said to the prophet: How can I have mercy upon them? Vinegar and gall did they give me to 
drink, and not even then did they repent. And the prophet said: Reveal Thy cherubim, and let us go 
together to judgment; and show me the day of judgment, what like it is. And God said: Thou hast been 
deceived, Esdras; for such is the day of judgment as that in which there is no rain upon the earth; for it is 
a merciful tribunal as compared with that day. And the prophet said: I will not cease to plead with Thee, 
unless I see the day of the consummation. And God said: Number the stars and the sand of the sea; and if 
thou shalt be able to number this, thou art also able to plead with me. And the prophet said: Lord, Thou 
knowest that I wear human flesh; and how can I count the stars of the heaven, and the sand of the sea? 
And God said: My chosen prophet, no man will know that great day and the appearing that comes to judge 
the world. For thy sake, my prophet, I have told thee the day; but the hour have I not told thee. And the 
prophet said: Lord, tell me also the years. And God said: If I see the righteousness of the world, that it has 
abounded, I will have patience with them; but if not, I will stretch forth my hand, and lay hold of the world 
by the four quarters, and bring them all together into the valley of Jehoshaphat, and I will wipe out the 
race of men, so that the world shall be no more. And the prophet said: And how can Thy right hand be 
glorified? And God said: I shall be glorified by my angels. And the prophet said: Lord, if Thou hast 
resolved to do this, why didst Thou make man? Thou didst say to our father Abraham, Multiplying I will 
multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven, and as the sand that is by the sea-shore; and where is Thy 


promise? And God said: First will I make an earthquake for the fall of four-footed beasts and of men; and 
when you see that brother gives up brother to death, and that children shall rise up against their parents, 
and that a woman forsakes her own husband, and when nation shall rise up against nation in war, then 
will you know that the end is near. 


For then neither brother pities brother, nor man wife, nor children parents, nor friends friends, nor a slave 
his master; for he who is the adversary of men shall come up from Tartarus, and shall show men many 
things. What shall I make of thee, Esdras? and wilt thou yet plead with me? And the prophet said: Lord, I 
shall not cease to plead with Thee. And God said: Number the flowers of the earth. If thou shalt be able to 
number them, thou art able also to plead with me. And the prophet said: Lord, I cannot number them. I 
wear human flesh; but I shall not cease to plead with Thee. I wish, Lord, to see also the under parts of 
Tartarus. And God said: Come down and see. And He gave me Michael, and Gabriel, and other thirty-four 
angels; and I went down eighty-five steps, and they brought me down five hundred steps, and I saw a fiery 
throne, and an old man sitting upon it; and his judgment was merciless. And I said to the angels: Who is 
this? and what is his sin? And they said to me: This is Herod, who for a time was a king, and ordered to 
put to death the children from two years old and under. And I said: Woe to his soul! And again they took 
me down thirty steps, and I there saw boilings up of fire, and in them there was a multitude of sinners; 
and I heard their voice, but saw not their forms. And they took me down lower many steps, which I could 
not measure. And I there saw old men, and fiery pivots turning in their ears. And I said: Who are these? 
and what is their sin? And they said to me: These are they who would not listen. And they took me down 
again other five hundred steps, and I there saw the worm that sleeps not, and fire burning up the sinners. 
And they took me down to the lowest part of destruction, and I saw there the twelve plagues of the abyss. 
And they took me away to the south, and I saw there a man hanging by the eyelids; and the angels kept 
scourging him. And I asked: Who is this? and what is his sin? And Michael the commander said to me: 
This is one who lay with his mother; for having put into practice a small wish, he has been ordered to be 
hanged. And they took me away to the north, and I saw there a man bound with iron chains. And I asked: 
Who is this? And he said to me: This is he who said, I am the Son of God, that made stones bread, and 
water wine. And the prophet said: My lord, let me know what is his form, and I shall tell the race of men, 
that they may not believe in him. And he said to me: The form of his countenance is like that of a wild 
beast; his right eye like the star that rises in the morning, and the other without motion; his mouth one 
cubit; his teeth span long; his fingers like scythes; the track of his feet of two spans; and in his face an 
inscription, Antichrist. He has been exalted to heaven; he shall go down to Hades. At one time he shall 
become a child; at another, an old man. And the prophet said: Lord, and how dost Thou permit him, and 
he deceives the race of men? And God said: Listen, my prophet. He becomes both child and old man, and 
no one believes him that he is my beloved Son. And after this a trumpet, and the tombs shall be opened, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible. Then the adversary, hearing the dreadful threatening, shall be 
hidden in outer darkness. Then the heaven, and the earth, and the sea shall be destroyed. Then shall I 
burn the heaven eighty cubits, and the earth eight hundred cubits. And the prophet said: And how has the 
heaven sinned? And God said: Since... there is evil. And the prophet said: Lord, and the earth, how has it 
sinned? And God said: Since the adversary, having heard the dreadful threatening, shall be hidden, even 
on account of this will I melt the earth, and with it the opponent of the race of men. And the prophet said: 
Have mercy, Lord, upon the race of the Christians. And I saw a woman hanging, and four wild beasts 
sucking her breasts. And the angels said to me: She grudged to give her milk, but even threw her infants 
into the rivers. And I saw a dreadful darkness, and a night that had no stars nor moon; nor is there there 
young or old, nor brother with brother, nor mother with child, nor wife with husband. And I wept, and 
said: O Lord God, have mercy upon the sinners. And as I said this, there came a cloud and snatched me 
up, and carried me away again into the heavens. And I saw there many judgments; and I wept bitterly, and 
said: It is good for a man not to have come out of his mother’s womb. And those who were in torment 
cried out, saying: Since thou hast come hither, O holy one of God, we have found a little remission. And 
the prophet said: Blessed are they that weep for their sins. And God said: Hear, O beloved Esdras. As a 
husbandman casts the seed of the corn into the ground, so also the man casts his seed into the parts of 
the woman. The first month it is all together; the second it increases in size; the third it gets hair; the 
fourth it gets nails; the fifth it is turned into milk; and the sixth it is made ready, and receives life; the 
seventh it is completely furnished; the ninth the barriers of the gate of the woman are opened; and it is 
born safe and sound into the earth. And the prophet said: Lord, it is good for man not to have been born. 
Woe to the human race then, when Thou shalt come to judgment! And I said to the Lord: Lord, why hast 
Thou created man, and delivered him up to judgment? And God said, with a lofty proclamation: I will not 
by any means have mercy on those who transgress my covenant. And the prophet said: Lord, where is Thy 
goodness? And God said: I have prepared all things for man’s sake, and man does not keep my 
commandments. And the prophet said: Lord, reveal to me the judgments and paradise. And the angels 
took me away towards the east, and I saw the tree of life. And I saw there Enoch, and Elias, and Moses, 
and Peter, and Paul, and Luke, and Matthias, and all the righteous, and the patriarchs. And I saw there the 
keeping of the air within bounds, and the blowing of the winds, and the storehouses of the ice, and the 
eternal judgments. And I saw there a man hanging by the skull. And they said to me: This man removed 
landmarks. And I saw there great judgments. And I said to the Lord: O Lord God, and what man, then, 
who has been born has not sinned? And they took me lower down into Tartarus, and I saw all the sinners 
lamenting and weeping and mourning bitterly. And I also wept, seeing the race of men thus tormented. 
Then God says to me: Knowest thou, Esdras, the names of the angels at the end of the world? Michael, 
Gabriel, Uriel, Raphael, Gabuthelon, Aker, Arphugitonos, Beburos, Zebuleon. 


Then there came a voice to me: Come hither and die, Esdras, my beloved; give that which hath been 
entrusted to thee. And the prophet said: And whence can you bring forth my soul? And the angels said: We 
can put it forth through the mouth. And the prophet said: Mouth to mouth have I spoken with God, and it 
comes not forth thence. And the angels said: Let us bring it out through thy nostrils. And the prophet said: 
My nostrils have smelled the sweet savour of the glory of God. And the angels said: We can bring it out 
through thine eyes. And the prophet said: Mine eyes have seen the back parts of God. And the angels said: 
We can bring it out through the crown of thy head. And the prophet said: I walked about with Moses also 
on the mountain, and it comes not forth thence. And the angels said: We can put it forth through the 
points of thy nails. And the prophet said: My feet also have walked about on the altar. And the angels went 
away without having done anything, saying: Lord, we cannot get his soul. Then He says to His only 
begotten Son: Go down, my beloved Son, with a great host of angels, and take the soul of my beloved 
Esdras. For the Lord, having taken a great host of angels, says to the prophet: Give me the trust which I 
entrusted to thee; the crown has been prepared for thee. And the prophet said: Lord, if Thou take my soul 
from me, who will be left to plead with Thee for the race of men? And God said: As thou art mortal, and of 
the earth, do not plead with me. And the prophet said: I will not cease to plead. And God said: Give up just 
now the trust; the crown has been prepared for thee. Come and die, that thou mayst obtain it. Then the 
prophet began to say with tears: O Lord, what good have I done pleading with Thee, and I am going to fall 
down into the earth? Woe’s me, woe’s me, that I am going to be eaten up by worms! Weep, all ye saints 
and ye righteous, for me, who have pleaded much, and who am delivered up to death. Weep for me, all ye 
saints and ye righteous, because I have gone to the pit of Hades. And God said to him: Hear, Esdras, my 
beloved. I, who am immortal, endured a cross; I tasted vinegar and gall; I was laid in a tomb, and I raised 
up my chosen ones; I called Adam up out of Hades, that I might save the race of men. Do not therefore be 
afraid of death: for that which is from me—that is to say, the soul—goes to heaven; and that which is from 
the earth—that is to say, the body—goes to the earth, from which it was taken. And the prophet said: 
Woe’s me! woe’s me! what shall I set about? what shall I do? I know not. And then the blessed Esdras 
began to say: O eternal God, the Maker of the whole creation, who hast measured the heaven with a span, 
and who holdest the earth as a handful, who ridest upon the cherubim, who didst take the prophet Elias to 
the heavens in a chariot of fire, who givest food to all flesh, whom all things dread and tremble at from the 
face of Thy power,—listen to me, who have pleaded much, and give to all who transcribe this book, and 
have it, and remember my name, and honour my memory, give them a blessing from heaven; and bless 
him in all things, as Thou didst bless Joseph at last, and remember not his former wickedness in the day of 
his judgment. And as many as have not believed this book shall be burnt up like Sodom and Gomorrah. 
And there came to him a voice, saying: Esdras, my beloved, all things whatever thou hast asked will I give 
to each one. And immediately he gave up his precious soul with much honour, in the month of October, on 
the twenty-eighth. And they prepared him for burial with incense and psalms; and his precious and sacred 
body dispenses strength of soul and body perpetually to those who have recourse to him from a longing 
desire. To whom is due glory, strength, honour, and adoration,—to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Spirit, now and ever, and to ages of ages. Amen. 


Revelation of Paul 


Revelation of the holy Apostle Paul: the things which were revealed to him when he went up even to the 
third heaven, and was caught up into paradise, and heard unspeakable words. 


There dwelt a certain nobleman in the city of Tarsus, in the house of St. Paul the apostle, in the 
government of Theodosius the worshipful king, and of the most illustrious Gratianus; and there was 
revealed to him an angel of the Lord, saying: Upturn the foundation of this house, and lift up what thou 
shalt find. But he thought that he had had a dream. And the angel having persisted even to a third vision, 
the nobleman was compelled to upturn the foundation; and having dug, he found a marble box containing 
this revelation; and having taken it, he showed it to the ruler of the city. And the ruler, seeing it sealed up 
with lead, sent it to the King Theodosius, thinking that it was something else. And the king having 
received it, and transcribed it, sent the original writing to Jerusalem. And there was written in it thus:— 


The word of the Lord came to me, saying: Say to this people, Till when do you sin, and add to your sin, 
and provoke to anger the God who made you, saying that you are children to Abraham, but doing the 
works of Satan, going on in speaking against God, boasting only in your addressing of God, but poor on 
account of the substance of sin? Know, ye sons of men, that the whole creation has been made subject to 
God; but the human race alone, by sinning, provokes God to anger. For often the great light, the sun, has 
come before God, saying against men: Lord God Almighty, how long dost Thou endure all the sin of men? 
Command me, and I will burn them up. And there came a voice to him: My long-suffering endures them 
all, that they may repent; but if not, they shall come to me, and I will judge them. And often also the moon 
and the stars have come before God, saying: Lord God Almighty, Thou hast given us the dominion of the 
night, and we no longer cover the thefts, and adulteries, and blood-sheddings of men; command us, and 
we Shall do marvels against them. And there came a voice: My long-suffering bears with them, that they 
may turn to me; but if not, they shall come to me, and I will judge them. And in like manner also the sea 
cried out, saying: Lord God Almighty, the sons of men have profaned Thy holy name; command me, and I 
shall rise up and cover the earth, and wipe out from it the sons of men. And there came a voice, saying: 
My long-suffering bears with them, that they may repent; but if not, they shall come to me, and I will 
judge them. You see, ye sons of men, that the whole creation has been made subject to God, but the 
human race alone sins before God. On account of all these things, bless God without ceasing, and yet 
more when the sun is setting. For at this hour all the angels come to God to adore Him, and they bring 
before Him the works of men, of each what he has done from morning even to evening, whether good or 
evil. And one angel goes rejoicing on account of man when he behaves well, and another goes with a sad 
countenance. All the angels at the appointed hour meet for the worship of God, to bring each day’s works 
of men. But do ye men bless God without ceasing. Whenever, therefore, at the appointed hour the angels 
of pious men come, rejoicing and singing psalms, they meet for the worship of the Lord; and, behold, the 
Spirit of God says to them: Whence do ye come rejoicing? And they answered and said: We are here from 
the pious men, who in all piety spend their life, fearing the name of God. Command them, Lord, to abide 
even to the end in Thy righteousness. And there came to them a voice: I have both kept and will keep 
them void of offence in my kingdom. And when it came to pass that they went away, there came other 
angels with a cheerful countenance, shining like the sun. And behold a voice to them: Whence have ye 
come? And they answered and said: We have come from those who have held themselves aloof from the 
world and the things in the world for Thy holy name’s sake, who in deserts, and mountains, and caves, and 
the dens of the earth, in beds on the ground, and in fastings, spend their life. Command us to be with 
them. And there came a voice: Go with them in peace, guarding them. Moreover, when they went away, 
behold, there came other angels to worship before God, mourning and weeping. And the Spirit went forth 
to meet them, and there came a voice to them: Whence have ye come? And they answered and said: We 
have come from those who have been called by Thy name, and are slaves to the matter of sin. Why, then, 
is it necessary to minister unto them? And there came a voice to them: Do not cease to minister unto 
them; perhaps they will turn; but if not, they shall come to me, and I will judge them. Know, sons of men, 
that all that is done by you day by day, the angels write in the heavens. Do you therefore cease not to 
bless God. 


And I was in the Holy Spirit, and an angel says to me: Come, follow me, that I may show thee the place of 
the just, where they go after their end. And I went along with the angel, and he brought me up into the 
heavens under the firmament; and I perceived and saw powers great and dreadful, full of wrath, and 
through the mouth of them a flame of fire coming out, and clothed in garments of fire. And I asked the 
angel: Who are these? And he said to me: These are they who are sent away to the souls of the sinners in 
the hour of necessity; for they have not believed that there is judgment and retribution. And I looked up 
into the heaven, and saw angels, whose faces shone like the sun, girded with golden girdles, having in 
their hands prizes, on which the name of the Lord was inscribed, full of all meekness and compassion. And 
I asked the angel: Who are these? And he answered and said to me: These are they who are sent forth in 


the day of the resurrection to bring the souls of the righteous, who intrepidly walk according to God. And I 
said to the angel: I wish to see the souls of the righteous and of the sinners, how they go out of the world. 
And the angel said to me: Look to the earth. And I looked, and saw the whole world as nothing 
disappearing before me. And I said to the angel: Is this the greatness of men? And he said to me: Yes; for 
thus every unjust man disappears. And I looked, and saw a cloud of fire wrapped over all the world; and I 
said: What is this, my lord? And he said to me: This is the unrighteousness mingled with the destruction of 
the sinners. And I wept, and said to the angel: I wished to see the departures of the righteous and of the 
sinners, in what manner they go out of the world. And the angel says to me: Paul, look down, and see what 
thou hast asked. And I looked, and saw one of the sons of men falling near death. And the angel says to 
me: This is a righteous man, and, behold, all his works stand beside him in the hour of his necessity. And 
there were beside him good angels, and along with them also evil angels. And the evil angels indeed found 
no place in him, but the good took possession of the soul of the righteous man, and said to it: Take note of 
the body whence thou art coming out; for it is necessary for thee again to return to it in the day of the 
resurrection, that thou mayst receive what God hath promised to the righteous. And the good angels who 
had received the soul of the righteous man, saluted it, as being well known to them. And it went with 
them; and the Spirit came forth to meet them, saying: Come, soul, enter into the place of the resurrection, 
which God hath prepared for His righteous ones. And the angel said to me: Look down to the earth, and 
behold the soul of the impious, how it goes forth from its tabernacle, which has provoked God to anger, 
saying, Let us eat and drink; for who is it that has gone down to Hades, and come up and announced that 
there is judgment and retribution? And take heed, and see all his works which he has done standing 
before him. And the evil angels came and the good. The good therefore found no place of rest in it, but the 
evil took possession of it, saying: O wretched soul, pay heed to thy flesh; take note of that whence thou art 
coming forth, for thou must return into thy flesh in the day of the resurrection, that thou mayst receive 
the recompense of thy sins. And when it had gone forth from its tabernacle, the angel who had lived along 
with it ran up to it, saying to it: O wretched soul, whither goest thou? Iam he who each day wrote down 
thy sins. Thou hast destroyed the time of repentance; be exceedingly ashamed. And when it came, all the 
angels saw it, and cried out with one voice, saying: Woe to thee, wretched soul! what excuse hast thou 
come to give to God? And the angel of that soul said: Weep for it, all of you, along with me. And the angel 
came up, and worshipped the Lord, saying: Lord, behold the soul which has dwelt in wickedness in its 
time, and in its temporary life; do to it according to Thy decision. And there came a voice to that soul, 
saying: Where is the fruit of thy righteousness? And it was silent, not being able to give an answer. And 
again there came a voice to it: He who has shown mercy will have mercy shown to him; he who has not 
shown mercy will not have mercy shown to him. Let this soul be delivered to the merciless angel 
Temeluch, and let it be cast into outer darkness, where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth. And there 
was a voice as of tens of thousands, saying: Righteous art Thou, O Lord, and righteous is Thy judgment. 
And moreover I saw, and, behold, another soul was led by an angel; and it wept, saying: Have mercy upon 
me, O righteous Judge, and deliver me from the hand of this angel, because he is dreadful and merciless. 
And a voice came to it, saying: Thou wast altogether merciless, and for this reason thou hast been 
delivered up to such an angel. Confess thy sins which thou hast done in the world. And that soul said: I 
have not sinned, O righteous Judge. And the Lord said to that soul: Verily thou seemest as if thou wert in 
the world, and wert hiding thy deeds from men. Knowest thou not that whensoever any one dies, his 
deeds run before him, whether they are good or evil? And when it heard this, it was silent. And I heard the 
Judge saying: Let the angel come, having in his hands the record of thy sins. And the Judge says to the 
angel: I say to thee the angel, Disclose all. Say what he has done five years before his death. By myself I 
swear to thee, that in the first period of his life there was forgetfulness of all his former sins. And the 
angel answered and said: Lord, command the souls to stand beside their angels; and that same hour they 
stood beside them. And the lord of that soul said: Take note of these souls, and whether thou hast in any 
way sinned against them. And it answered and said: Lord, a year has not been completed since I killed the 
one and lived with the other. And not only this, but I also wronged it. And the Lord said to it: Knowest thou 
not that he who wrongs any one in the world is kept, as soon as he dies, in the place until he whom he has 
wronged come, and both shall be judged before me, and each receive according to his works? And I heard 
a voice saying: Let this soul be delivered to the angel Tartaruch, and guarded till the great day of 
judgment. And I heard a voice as of tens of thousands saying: Righteous art Thou, O Lord, and righteous 
Thy judgment. 


And the angel says to me: Hast thou seen all these things? And I answered: Yes my lord. And again he said 
to me: Come, follow me, and I shall show thee the place of the righteous. And I followed him, and he set 
me before the doors of the city. And I saw a golden gate, and two golden pillars before it, and two golden 
plates upon it full of inscriptions. And the angel said to me: Blessed is he who shall enter into these doors; 
because not every one goeth in, but only those who have single-mindedness, and guiltlessness, and a pure 
heart. And I asked the angel: For what purpose have the inscriptions been graven on these plates? And he 
said to me: These are the names of the righteous, and of those who serve God. And I said to him: Is it so 
that their names have been inscribed in heaven itself while they are yet alive? And the angel said to me: . . 
. of the angels, such as serve Him well are acknowledged by God. And straightway the gate was opened, 
and there came forth a hoary-headed man to meet us; and he said to me: Welcome, Paul, beloved of God! 
and, with a joyful countenance, he kissed me with tears. And I said to him: Father, why weepest thou? And 
he said to me: Because God hath prepared many good things for men, and they do not His will in order 
that they may enjoy them. And I asked the angel: My lord, who is this? And he said to me: This is Enoch, 
the witness of the last day. And the angel says to me: See that whatever I show thee in this place thou do 


not announce, except what I tell thee. And he set me upon the river whose source springs up in the circle 
of heaven; and it is this river which encircleth the whole earth. And he says to me: This river is Ocean. 
And there was then a great light. And I said: My lord, what is this? And he said to me: This is the land of 
the meek. Knowest thou not that it is written, Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth? The 
souls of the righteous, therefore, are kept in this place. And I said to the angel: When, then, will they be 
made manifest? And he said to me: When the Judge shall come in the day of the resurrection, and sit 
down. Then, accordingly, shall he command, and shall reveal the earth, and it shall be lighted up; and the 
saints shall appear in it, and shall delight themselves in the good that have been reserved from the 
foundation of the world. And there were by the bank of the river, trees planted, full of different fruits. And 
I looked towards the rising of the sun, and I saw there trees of great size full of fruits; and that land was 
more brilliant than silver and gold; and there were vines growing on those date-palms, and myriads of 
shoots, and myriads of clusters on each branch. And I said to the archangel: What is this, my lord? And he 
says to me: This is the Acherusian lake, and within it the city of God. All are not permitted to enter into it, 
except whosoever shall repent of his sins; and as soon as he shall repent, and alter his life, he is delivered 
to Michael, and they cast him into the Acherusian lake, and then he brings him in the city of God, near the 
righteous. And I wondered and blessed God at all that I saw. And the angel said to me: Follow me, that I 
may bring thee into the city of God, and into its light. And its light was greater than the light of the world, 
and greater than gold, and walls encircled it. And the length and the breadth of it were a hundred stadia. 
And I saw twelve gates, exceedingly ornamented, leading into the city; and four rivers encircled it, flowing 
with milk, and honey, and oil, and wine. And I said to the angel: My lord, what are these rivers? And he 
said to me: These are the righteous who, when in the world, did not make use of these things, but 
humbled themselves for the sake of God; and here they receive a recompense ten thousand fold. 


And I, going into the city, saw a very lofty tree before the doors of the city, having no fruit, and a few men 
under it; and they wept exceedingly, and the trees bent down to them. And I, seeing them, wept, and 
asked the angel: Who are these, that they have not turned to go into the city? And he said to me: Yes, the 
root of all evils is vainglory. And I said: And these trees, why have they thus humbled themselves? And the 
angel answered and said to me: For this reason the trees are not fruit-bearing, because they have not 
withheld themselves from vaunting. And I asked the angel: My lord, for what reason have they been put 
aside before the doors of the city? And he answered and said to me: On account of the great goodness of 
God, since by this way Christ is going to come into the city, and that those who go along with Him may 
plead for these men, and that they may be brought in along with them. And I was going along, guided by 
the angel, and he set me upon the river. And I saw there all the prophets; and they came and saluted me, 
saying: Welcome, Paul, beloved of God. And I said to the angel: My lord, who are these? And he said to 
me: These are all the prophets, and these are the songs of all the prophecies, and of whoever hath grieved 
his soul, not doing its will, for God’s sake. Having departed, then, he comes here, and the prophets salute 
him. And the angel brought me to the south of the city, where the river of milk is. And I saw there all the 
infants that King Herod slew for the Lord’s name’s sake. And the angel took me again to the east of the 
city, and I saw there Abraham, Isaac, Jacob. And I asked the angel: My lord, what place is this? And he 
said to me: Every one who is hospitable to men comes hither when he comes out of the world, and they 
salute him as a friend of God on account of his love to strangers. And again he took me away to another 
place, and I saw there a river like oil on the north of the city, and I saw people there rejoicing and singing 
praises. And I asked: Who are these, my lord? And he said to me: These are they who have given 
themselves up to God; for they are brought into this city. And I looked, and saw in the midst of the city an 
altar, great and very lofty; and there was one standing near the altar, whose face shone like the sun, and 
he had in his hands a psaltery and a harp, and he sung the Alleluia delightfully, and his voice filled all the 
city. And all with one consent accompanied him, so that the city was shaken by their shouting. And I asked 
the angel: Who is this that singeth delightfully, whom all accompany? And he said to me: This is the 
prophet David; this is the heavenly Jerusalem. When, therefore, Christ shall come in His second 
appearing, David himself goes forth with all the saints. For as it is in the heavens, so also upon earth: for 
it is not permitted without David to offer sacrifice even in the day of the sacrifice of the precious body and 
blood of Christ; but it is necessary for David to sing the Alleluia. And I asked the angel: My lord, what is 
the meaning of Alleluia? It is called in Hebrew, thebel, marematha—speech to God who founded all things: 
let us glorify Him in the same. So that every one who sings the Alleluia glorifies God. 


When these things, therefore, had been thus said to me by the angel, he led me outside of the city, and the 
Acherusian lake, and the good land, and set me upon the river of the ocean that supports the firmament of 
the heaven, and said to me: Knowest thou where I am going? And I said: No, my lord. And he said to me: 
Follow me, that I may show thee where the souls of the impious and the sinners are. And he took me to 
the setting of the sun, and where the beginning of the heaven had been founded upon the river of the 
ocean. And I saw beyond the river, and there was no light there, but darkness, and grief, and groaning; 
and I saw a bubbling river, and a great multitude both of men and women who had been cast into it, some 
up to the knees, others up to the navel, and many even up to the crown of the head. And I asked: Who are 
these? And he said to me: These are they who lived unrepenting in fornications and adulteries. And I saw 
at the south-west of the river another river, where there flowed a river of fire, and there was there a 
multitude of many souls. And I asked the angel: Who are these, my lord? And he said to me: These are the 
thieves, and slanderers, and flatterers, who did not set up God as their help, but hoped in the vanity of 
their riches. And I said to him: What is the depth of this river? And he said to me: Its depth has no 
measure, but it is immeasurable. And I groaned and wept because of mankind. And the angel said to me: 


Why weepest thou? Art thou more merciful than God? for, being holy, God, repenting over men, waits for 
their conversion and repentance; but they, deceived by their own will, come here, and are eternally 
punished. And I looked into the fiery river, and saw an old man dragged along by two, and they pulled him 
in up to the knee. And the angel Temeluch coming, laid hold of an iron with his hand, and with it drew up 
the entrails of that old man through his mouth. And I asked the angel: My lord, who is this that suffers this 
punishment? And he said to me: This old man whom thou seest was a presbyter; and when he had eaten 
and drunk, then he performed the service of God. And I saw there another old man carried in haste by 
four angels; and they threw him into the fiery river up to the girdle, and he was frightfully burnt by the 
lightnings. And I said to the angel: Who is this, my lord? And he said to me: This whom thou seest was a 
bishop, and that name indeed he was well pleased to have; but in the goodness of God he did not walk, 
righteous judgment he did not judge, the widow and the orphan he did not pity, he was neither 
affectionate nor hospitable; but now he has been recompensed according to his works. And I looked, and 
saw in the middle of the river another man up to the navel, having his hands all bloody, and worms were 
coming up through his mouth. And I asked the angel: Who is this, my lord? And he said to me: This whom 
thou seest was a deacon, who ate and drank, and ministered to God. And I looked to another place where 
there was a brazen wall in flames, and within it men and women eating up their own tongues, dreadfully 
judged. And I asked the angel: Who are these, my lord? And he said to me: These are they who in the 
church speak against their neighbours, and do not attend to the word of God. And I looked, and saw a 
bloody pit. And I said: What is this pit? And he said to me: This is the place where are cast the wizards, 
and sorcerers, and the whoremongers, and the adulterers, and those that oppress widows and orphans. 
And I saw in another place women wearing black, and led away into a dark place. And I asked: Who are 
these, my lord? And he said to me: These are they who did not listen to their parents, but before their 
marriage defiled their virginity. And I saw women wearing white robes, being blind, and standing upon 
obelisks of fire; and an angel was mercilessly beating them, saying: Now you know where you are; you did 
not attend when the Scriptures were read to you. And the angel said to me: These are they who corrupted 
themselves and killed their infants. Their infants therefore came crying out: Avenge us of our mothers. 
And they were given to an angel to be carried away into a spacious place, but their parents into 
everlasting fire. 


And the angel took me up from these torments, and set me above a well, which had seven seals upon its 
mouth. And the angel who was with me said to the angel at the well of that place: Open the well, that Paul 
the beloved of God may see, because there has been given to him authority to see the torments. And the 
angel of the place said to me: Stand afar off, until I open the seals. And when he had opened them, there 
came forth a stench which it was impossible to bear. And having come near the place, I saw that well filled 
with darkness and gloom, and great narrowness of space in it. And the angel who was with me said to me: 
This place of the well which thou seest is cast off from the glory of God, and none of the angels is 
importunate in behalf of them; and as many as have professed that the holy Mary is not the mother of 
God, and that the Lord did not become man out of her, and that the bread of the thanksgiving and the cup 
of blessing are not His flesh and blood, are cast into this well: and as I said before no angel is importunate 
in their behalf. And I saw towards the setting of the sun, where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
many men and women there tormented. And I said to the angel: Who are these, my lord? And he said to 
me: These are they who say that there is no resurrection of the dead; and to them mercy never comes. 


Having heard this, I wept bitterly; and looking up into the firmament, I saw the heaven opened, and the 
archangel Gabriel coming down with hosts of angels, who were going round about all the torments. And 
they who were judged in the torments seeing them, all cried out with one loud voice: Have mercy upon us, 
Gabriel, who standest in the presence of God; for we heard that there was a judgment: behold, we know 
it. And the archangel Gabriel answered and said: As the Lord liveth, beside whom I stand, night and day 
without ceasing I plead in behalf of the race of men; but they did not do any good when in life, but spent 
the period of their life in vanity. And now I shall weep, even I, along with the beloved Paul; perhaps the 
good Lord may have compassion, and grant you remission. And they assented with one voice: Have mercy 
upon us, O Lord. And they fell down before God, and supplicated, saying: Have mercy, O Lord, upon the 
sons of men whom Thou hast made after Thine image. And the heaven was shaken like a leaf, and I saw 
the four and twenty elders lying on their face; and I saw the altar, and the throne, and the veil; and all of 
them entreated the glory of God; and I saw the Son of God with glory and great power coming down to the 
earth. And when the sound of the trumpet took place, all who were in the torments cried out, saying: Have 
mercy upon us Son of God; for to Thee has been given power over things in heaven, and things on earth, 
and things under the earth. And there came a voice saying: What good work have you done, that you are 
asking for rest? For you have done as you wished, and have not repented, but you have spent your life in 
profligacy. But now for the sake of Gabriel, the angel of my righteousness and for the sake of Paul my 
beloved, I give you a night and the day of the holy Lord’s day, on which I rose from the dead, for rest. And 
all who were in the torments cried out, saying: We bless Thee, O Son of the living God; better for us is 
such rest than the life which we lived when spending our time in the world. 


And after these things the angel says to me: Behold, thou hast seen all the torments: come, follow me, that 
I may lead thee away to paradise, and that thou mayst change thy soul by the sight of the righteous; for 
many desire to salute thee. And he took me by an impulse of the Spirit, and brought me into paradise. And 
he says to me: This is paradise, where Adam and Eve transgressed. And I saw there a beautiful tree of 
great size, on which the Holy Spirit rested; and from the root of it there came forth all manner of most 


sweet-smelling water, parting into four channels. And I said to the angel: My lord, what is this tree, that 
there comes forth from it a great abundance of this water, and where does it go? And he answered and 
said to me: Before the heaven and the earth existed, He divided them into four kingdoms and heads, of 
which the names are Phison, Gehon, Tigris, Euphrates. And having again taken hold of me by the hand, he 
led me near the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. And he says to me: This is the tree by means of 
which death came into the world, and Adam took of the fruit of it from his wife, and ate; and thereafter 
they were cast out hence. And he showed me another, the tree of life, and said to me: This the cherubim 
and the flaming sword guard. And when I was closely observing the tree, and wondering, I saw a woman 
coming from afar off, and a multitude of angels singing praises to her. And I asked the angel: Who is this, 
my lord, who is in so great honour and beauty? And the angel says to me: This is the holy Mary, the 
mother of the Lord. And she came and saluted me, saying: Welcome, Paul, beloved of God, and angels, and 
men; thou hast proclaimed the word of God in the world, and established churches, and all bear testimony 
to thee who have been saved by means of thee: for, having been delivered from the deception of idols 
through thy teaching, they come here. 


While they were yet speaking to me, I gazed, and saw other three men coming. And I asked the angel: 
Who are these, my lord? And he said to me: These are Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the righteous 
forefathers. And they came and saluted me, saying: Welcome, Paul, beloved of God. . .. God did not grieve 
us. But we know thee in the flesh, before thou camest forth out of the world. And in succession they told 
me their names from Abraham to Manasseh. And one of them, Joseph who was sold in Egypt, says to me: 
Hear me, Paul, friend of God: I did not requite my brethren who cursed me. For blessed is he who is able 
to endure trial, because the Lord will give him in requital sevenfold reward in the world to come. And 
while he was yet speaking with me, I saw another coming afar off, and the appearance of him was as the 
appearance of an angel. And I asked the angel, saying: My lord, who is this? And he said to me: This is 
Moses the lawgiver, by whom God led forth the children of Israel out of the slavery of Egypt. And when he 
came near me, he saluted me weeping. And I said to him: Father, why weepest thou, being righteous and 
meek? And he answered and said to me: I must weep for every man, because I brought trouble upon a 
people that does not understand, and they have not borne fruit; and I see the sheep of which I was 
shepherd scattered, and the toil which I toiled for the children of Israel has been counted for nothing; and 
they saw powers and hosts in the midst of them, and they did not understand; and I see the Gentiles 
worshipping, and believing through thy word, and being converted, and coming here, and out of my 
people that was so great not one has understood. For, when the Jews hanged the Son of God upon the 
cross, all the angels and archangels, and the righteous, and the whole creation of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth, lamented and mourned with a great lamentation, but the 
impious and insensate Jews did not understand; wherefore there has been prepared for them the fire 
everlasting, and the worm that dies not. 


While he was yet speaking, there came other three, and saluted me, saying: Welcome, Paul, beloved of 
God, the boast of the churches, and model of angels. And I asked: Who are you? And the first said: I am 
Isaiah, whom Manasseh sawed with a wood saw. And the second said: I am Jeremiah, whom the Jews 
stoned, but they remained burnt up with everlasting fire. And the third said: I am Ezekiel, whom the 
slayers of the Messiah pierced; all these things have we endured, and we have not been able to turn the 
stony heart of the Jews. And I threw myself on my face, entreating the goodness of God, because He had 
had mercy upon me, and had delivered me from the race of the Hebrews. And there came a voice saying: 
Blessed art thou, Paul, beloved of God; and blessed are those who through thee have believed in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, because for them has been prepared everlasting life. 


While this voice was yet speaking, there came another, crying: Blessed art thou, Paul. And I asked the 
angel: Who is this, my lord? And he said to me: This is Noah, who lived in the time of the deluge. And 
when we had saluted each other, I asked him: Who art thou? And he said to me: I am Noah, who in a 
hundred years built the ark, and without putting off the coat which I wore, or shaving my head; moreover, 
I practised continence, and did not come near my wife; and in the hundred years my coat was not dirtied, 
and the hair of my head was not diminished. And I ceased not to proclaim to men, Repent, for, behold, a 
deluge is coming. And no one paid heed; but all derided me, not refraining from their lawless deeds, until 
the water of the deluge came and destroyed them all. 


And looking away, I saw other two from afar off. And I asked the angel: Who are these, my lord? And he 
said to me: These are Enoch and Elias. And they came and saluted me, saying: Welcome, Paul, beloved of 
God! And I said to them: Who are you? And Elias the prophet answered and said to me: I am Elias the 
prophet, who prayed to God, and He caused that no rain should come down upon the earth for three years 
and six months, on account of the unrighteousness of the sons of men. For often, of a truth, even the angel 
besought God on account of the rain; and I heard, Be patient until Elias my beloved shall pray, and I send 
rain upon the earth. 


Revelation of John 


Revelation of Saint John the Theologian 


After the taking up of our Lord Jesus Christ, I John was alone upon Mount Tabor, where also He showed us 
His undefiled Godhead; and as I was not able to stand, I fell upon the ground, and prayed to the Lord, and 
said: O Lord my God, who hast deemed me worthy to be Thy servant, hear my voice, and teach me about 
Thy coming. When Thou shalt come to the earth, what will happen? The heaven and the earth, and the sun 
and the moon, what will happen to them in those times? Reveal to me all; for Iam emboldened, because 
Thou listenest to Thy servant. 


And I spent seven days praying; and after this a cloud of light caught me up from the mountain, and set 
me before the face of the heaven. And I heard a voice saying to me: Look up, John, servant of God, and 
know. And having looked up, I saw the heaven opened, and there came forth from within the heaven a 
smell of perfumes of much sweet odour; and I saw an exceeding great flood of light, more resplendent 
than the sun. And again I heard a voice saying to me: Behold, righteous John. And I directed my sight, and 
saw a book lying, of the thickness, methought, of seven mountains; and the length of it the mind of man 
cannot comprehend, having seven seals. And I said: O Lord my God, reveal to me what is written in this 
book. And I heard a voice saying to me: Hear, righteous John. In this book which thou seest there have 
been written the things in the heaven, and the things in the earth, and the things in the abyss, and the 
judgments and righteousness of all the human race. And I said: Lord, when shall these things come to 
pass? and what do those times bring? And I heard a voice saying to me: Hear, righteous John. There shall 
be in that time abundance of corn and wine, such as there hath never been upon the earth, nor shall ever 
be until those times come. Then the ear of corn shall produce a half choenix, and the bend of the branch 
shall produce a thousand clusters, and the cluster shall produce a half jar of wine; and in the following 
year there shall not be found upon the face of all the earth a half choenix of corn or a half jar of wine. 


And again I said: Lord, thereafter what wilt Thou do? And I heard a voice saying to me: Hear, righteous 
John. Then shall appear the denier, and he who is set apart in the darkness, who is called Antichrist. And 
again I said: Lord, reveal to me what he is like. And I heard a voice saying to me: The appearance of his 
face is dusky; the hairs of his head are sharp, like darts; his eyebrows like a wild beast’s; his right eye like 
the star which rises in the morning, and the other like a lion’s; his mouth about one cubit; his teeth span 
long; his fingers like scythes; the print of his feet of two spans; and on his face an inscription, Antichrist; 
he shall be exalted even to heaven, and shall be cast down even to Hades, making false displays. And then 
will I make the heaven brazen, so that it shall not give moisture upon the earth; and I will hide the clouds 
in secret places, so that they shall not bring moisture upon the earth; and I will command the horns of the 
wind, so that the wind shall not blow upon the earth. 


And again I said: Lord, and how many years will he do this upon the earth? And I heard a voice saying to 
me: Hear, righteous John. Three years shall those times be; and I will make the three years like three 
months, and the three months like three weeks, and the three weeks like three days, and the three days 
like three hours, and the three hours like three seconds, as said the prophet David, His throne hast Thou 
broken down to the ground; Thou hast shortened the days of his time; Thou hast poured shame upon him. 
And then I shall send forth Enoch and Elias to convict him; and they shall show him to be a liar and a 
deceiver; and he shall kill them at the altar, as said the prophet, Then shall they offer calves upon Thine 
altar. 


And again I said: Lord, and after that what will come to pass? And I heard a voice saying to me: Hear, 
righteous John. Then all the human race shall die, and there shall not be a living man upon all the earth. 
And again I said: Lord, after that what wilt Thou do? And I heard a voice saying to me: Hear, righteous 
John. Then will I send forth mine angels, and they shall take the ram’s horns that lie upon the cloud; and 
Michael and Gabriel shall go forth out of the heaven and sound with those horns, as the prophet David 
foretold, With the voice of a trumpet of horn. And the voice of the trumpet shall be heard from the one 
quarter of the world to the other; and from the voice of that trumpet all the earth shall be shaken, as the 
prophet foretold, And at the voice of the bird every plant shall arise; that is, at the voice of the archangel 
all the human race shall arise. 


And again I said: Lord, those who are dead from Adam even to this day, and who dwell in Hades from the 
beginning of the world, and who die at the last ages, what like shall they arise? And I heard a voice saying 
to me: Hear, righteous John. All the human race shall arise thirty years old. 


And again I said: Lord, they die male and female, and some old, and some young, and some infants. In the 
resurrection what like shall they arise? And I heard a voice saying to me: Hear, righteous John. Just as the 


bees are, and differ not one from another, but are all of one appearance and one size, so also shall every 
man be in the resurrection. There is neither fair, nor ruddy, nor black, neither Ethiopian nor different 
countenances; but they shall all arise of one appearance and one stature. All the human race shall arise 
without bodies, as I told you that in the resurrection they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are 
as the angels of God. 


And again I said: Lord, is it possible in that world to recognise each other, a brother his brother, or a 
friend his friend, or a father his own children, or the children their own parents? And I heard a voice 
saying to me: Hear, John. To the righteous there is recognition, but to the sinners not at all; they cannot in 
the resurrection recognise each other. And again I John said: Lord, is there there recollection of the things 
that are here, either fields or vineyards, or other things here? And I heard a voice saying to me: Hear, 
righteous John. The prophet David speaks, saying, I remembered that we are dust: as for man, his days 
are as grass; as a flower of the field, so he shall flourish: for a wind hath passed over it, and it shall be no 
more, and it shall not any longer know its place. And again the same said: His spirit shall go forth, and he 
returns to his earth; in that day all his thoughts shall perish. 


And again I said: Lord, and after that what wilt Thou do? And I heard a voice saying to me: Hear, 
righteous John. Then will I send forth mine angels over the face of all the earth, and they shall lift off the 
earth everything honourable, and everything precious, and the venerable and holy images, and the 
glorious and precious crosses, and the sacred vessels of the churches, and the divine and sacred books; 
and all the precious and holy things shall be lifted up by clouds into the air. And then will I order to be 
lifted up the great and venerable sceptre, on which I stretched forth my hands, and all the orders of my 
angels shall do reverence to it. And then shall be lifted up all the race of men upon clouds, as the Apostle 
Paul foretold. Along with them we shall be snatched up in clouds to meet the Lord in the air. And then 
shall come forth every evil spirit, both in the earth and in the abyss, wherever they are on the face of all 
the earth, from the rising of the sun even to the setting, and they shall be united to him that is served by 
the devil, that is, Antichrist, and they shall be lifted up upon the clouds. 


And again I said: Lord, and after that what wilt Thou do? And I heard a voice saying to me: Hear, 
righteous John. Then shall I send forth mine angels over the face of all the earth, and they shall burn up 
the earth eight thousand five hundred cubits, and the great mountains shall be burnt up, and all the rocks 
shall be melted and shall become as dust, and every tree shall be burnt up, and every beast, and every 
creeping thing creeping upon the earth, and every thing moving upon the face of the earth, and every 
flying thing flying in the air; and there shall no longer be upon the face of all the earth anything moving, 
and the earth shall be without motion. 


And again I said: Lord, and after that what wilt Thou do? And I heard a voice saying to me: Hear, 
righteous John. Then shall I uncover the four parts of the east, and there shall come forth four great 
winds, and they shall sweep all the face of the earth from the one end of the earth to the other; and the 
Lord shall sweep sin from off the earth, and the earth shall be made white like snow, and it shall become 
as a leaf of paper, without cave, or mountain, or hill, or rock; but the face of the earth from the rising even 
to the setting of the sun shall be like a table, and white as snow; and the reins of the earth shall be 
consumed by fire, and it shall cry unto me, saying, I am a virgin before thee, O Lord, and there is no sin in 
me; as the prophet David said aforetime, Thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop, and I shall be made pure; 
Thou shalt wash me, and I shall be made whiter than snow. And again he said: Every chasm shall be filled 
up, and every mountain and hill brought low, and the crooked places shall be made straight, and the 
rough ways into smooth; and all flesh shall see the salvation of God. 


And again I said: Lord, and after that what wilt Thou do? And I heard a voice saying to me: Hear, 
righteous John. Then shall the earth be cleansed from sin, and all the earth shall be filled with a sweet 
smell, because I am about to come down upon the earth; and then shall come forth the great and 
venerable sceptre, with thousands of angels worshipping it, as I said before; and then shall appear the 
sign of the Son of man from the heaven with power and great glory. And then the worker of iniquity with 
his servants shall behold it, and gnash his teeth exceedingly, and all the unclean spirits shall be turned to 
flight. And then, seized by invisible power, having no means of flight, they shall gnash their teeth against 
him, saying to him: Where is thy power? How hast thou led us astray? and we have fled away, and have 
fallen away from the glory which we had beside Him who is coming to judge us, and the whole human 
race. Woe to us! because He banishes us into outer darkness. 


And again I said: Lord, and after that what wilt Thou do? And I heard a voice saying to me: Then will I 
send an angel out of heaven, and he shall cry with a loud voice, saying, Hear, O earth, and be strong, saith 
the Lord; for Iam coming down to thee. And the voice of the angel shall be heard from the one end of the 
world even to the other, and even to the remotest part of the abyss. And then shall be shaken all the 
power of the angels and of the many-eyed ones, and there shall be a great noise in the heavens, and the 
nine regions of the heaven shall be shaken, and there shall be fear and astonishment upon all the angels. 
And then the heavens shall be rent from the rising of the sun even to the setting, and an innumerable 
multitude of angels shall come down to the earth; and then the treasures of the heavens shall be opened, 
and they shall bring down every precious thing, and the perfume of incense, and they shall bring down to 
the earth Jerusalem robed like a bride. And then there shall go before me myriads of angels and 


archangels, bearing my throne, crying out, Holy, holy, holy, Lord of Sabaoth; heaven and earth are full of 
Thy glory. And then will I come forth with power and great glory, and every eye in the clouds shall see me; 
and then every knee shall bend, of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things under the earth. And 
then the heaven shall remain empty; and I will come down upon the earth, and all that is in the air shall 
be brought down upon the earth, and all the human race and every evil spirit along with Antichrist, and 
they shall all be set before me naked, and chained by the neck. 


And again I said: Lord, what will become of the heavens, and the sun, and the moon, along with the stars? 
And I heard a voice saying to me: Behold, righteous John. And I looked, and saw a Lamb having seven 
eyes and seven horns. And again I heard a voice saying to me: I will bid the Lamb come before me, and 
will say, Who will open this book? And all the multitudes of the angels will answer, Give this book to the 
Lamb to open it. And then will I order the book to be opened. And when He shall open the first seal, the 
stars of the heaven shall fall, from the one end of it to the other. And when He shall open the second seal, 
the moon shall be hidden, and there shall be no light in her. And when He shall open the third seal, the 
light of the sun shall be withheld, and there shall not be light upon the earth. And when He shall open the 
fourth seal, the heavens shall be dissolved, and the air shall be thrown into utter confusion, as saith the 
prophet: And the heavens are the works of Thy hands; they shall perish, but Thou endurest, and they shall 
all wax old as a garment. And when He shall open the fifth seal, the earth shall be rent, and all the 
tribunals upon the face of all the earth shall be revealed. And when He shall open the sixth seal, the half 
of the sea shall disappear. And when He shall open the seventh seal, Hades shall be uncovered. 


And I said: Lord, who will be the first to be questioned, and to receive judgment? And I heard a voice 
saying to me, The unclean spirits, along with the adversary. I bid them go into outer darkness, where the 
depths are. And I said: Lord, and in what place does it lie? And I heard a voice saying to me: Hear, 
righteous John. As big a stone as a man of thirty years old can roll, and let go down into the depth, even 
falling down for twenty years will not arrive at the bottom of Hades; as the prophet David said before, And 
He made darkness His secret place. 


And I said: Lord, and after them what nation will be questioned? And I heard a voice saying to me: Hear, 
righteous John. There will be questioned of Adam’s race those nations, both the Greek and those who have 
believed in idols, and in the sun, and in the stars, and those who have defiled the faith by heresy, and who 
have not believed the holy resurrection, and who have not confessed the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost: then will I send them away into Hades, as the prophet David foretold, Let the sinners be turned 
into Hades, and all the nations that forget God. And again he said: They were put in Hades like sheep; 
death shall be their shepherd. 


And again I said: Lord, and after them whom wilt Thou judge? And I heard a voice saying to me: Hear, 
righteous John. Then the race of the Hebrews shall be examined, who nailed me to the tree like a 
malefactor. And I said: And what punishment will these get, and in what place, seeing that they did such 
things to Thee? And I heard a voice saying to me: They shall go away into Tartarus, as the prophet David 
foretold, They cried out, and there was none to save; to the Lord, and He did not hearken to them. And 
again the Apostle Paul said: As many as have sinned without law shall also perish without law, and as 
many as have sinned in law shall be judged by means of law. 


And again I said: Lord, and what of those who have received baptism? And I heard a voice saying to me: 
Then the race of the Christians shall be examined, who have received baptism; and then the righteous 
shall come at my command, and the angels shall go and collect them from among the sinners, as the 
prophet David foretold: The Lord will not suffer the rod of the sinners in the lot of the righteous; and all 
the righteous shall be placed on my right hand, and shall shine like the sun. As thou seest, John, the stars 
of heaven, that they were all made together, but differ in light, so shall it be with the righteous and the 
sinners; for the righteous shall shine as lights and as the sun, but the sinners shall stand in darkness. 


And again I said: Lord, and do all the Christians go into one punishment?—kings, high priests, priests, 
patriarchs, rich and poor, bond and free? And I heard a voice saying to me: Hear, righteous John. As the 
prophet David foretold, The expectation of the poor shall not perish for ever. Now about kings: they shall 
be driven like slaves, and shall weep like infants; and about patriarchs, and priests, and Levites, of those 
that have sinned, they shall be separated in their punishments, according to the nature of the peculiar 
transgression of each,—some in the river of fire, and some to the worm that dieth not, and others in the 
seven-mouthed pit of punishment. To these punishments the sinners will be apportioned. 


And again I said: Lord, and where will the righteous dwell? And I heard a voice saying to me: Then shall 
paradise be revealed; and the whole world and paradise shall be made one, and the righteous shall be on 
the face of all the earth with my angels, as the Holy Spirit foretold through the prophet David: The 
righteous shall inherit the earth, and dwell therein for ever and ever. 


And again I said: Lord, how great is the multitude of the angels? and which is the greater, that of angels 
or of men? And I heard a voice saying to me: As great as is the multitude of the angels, so great is the race 
of men, as the prophet has said, He set bounds to the nations according to the number of the angels of 
God. 


And again I said: Lord, and after that what wilt Thou do? and what is to become of the world? Reveal to 
me all. And I heard a voice saying to me: Hear, righteous John. After that there is no pain, there is no 
grief, there is no groaning; there is no recollection of evils, there are no tears, there is no envy, there is no 
hatred of brethren, there is no unrighteousness, there is no arrogance, there is no slander, there is no 
bitterness, there are none of the cares of life, there is no pain from parents or children, there is no pain 
from gold, there are no wicked thoughts, there is no devil, there is no death, there is no night, but all is 
day. As I said before, And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold, that is, men who have been made 
like the angels through their excellent course of life; them also must I bring, and they will hear my voice, 
and there shall be one fold, one shepherd. 


And again I heard a voice saying to me: Behold, thou hast heard all these things, righteous John; deliver 
them to faithful men, that they also may teach others, and not think lightly of them, nor cast our pearls 
before swine, lest perchance they should trample them with their feet. 


And while I was still hearing this voice, the cloud brought me down, and put me on Mount Thabor. And 
there came a voice to me, saying: Blessed are those who keep judgment and do righteousness in all time. 
And blessed is the house where this description lies, as the Lord said, He that loveth me keepeth my 
sayings in Christ Jesus our Lord; to Him be glory for ever. Amen. 


The Book of John Concerning the Falling Asleep of Mary 


The Account of St. John the Theologian of the Falling Asleep of the Holy Mother of God 


As the all-holy glorious mother of God and ever-virgin Mary, as was her wont, was going to the holy tomb 
of our Lord to burn incense, and bending her holy knees, she was importunate that Christ our God who 
had been born of her should return to her. And the Jews, seeing her lingering by the divine sepulchre, 
came to the chief priests, saying: Mary goes every day to the tomb. And the chief priests, having 
summoned the guards set by them not to allow any one to pray at the holy sepulchre, inquired about her, 
whether in truth it were so. And the guards answered and said that they had seen no such thing, God 
having not allowed them to see her when there. And on one of the days, it being the preparation, the holy 
Mary, as was her wont, came to the sepulchre; and while she was praying, it came to pass that the 
heavens were opened, and the archangel Gabriel came down to her and said: Hail, thou that didst bring 
forth Christ our God! Thy prayer having come through to the heavens to Him who was born of thee, has 
been accepted; and from this time, according to thy request, thou having left the world, shall go to the 
heavenly places to thy Son, into the true and everlasting life. 


And having heard this from the holy archangel, she returned to holy Bethlehem, having along with her 
three virgins who ministered unto her. And after having rested a short time, she sat up and said to the 
virgins: Bring me a censer, that I may pray. And they brought it, as they had been commanded. And she 
prayed, saying: My Lord Jesus Christ, who didst deign through Thy supreme goodness to be born of me, 
hear my voice, and send me Thy apostle John, in order that, seeing him, I may partake of joy; and send me 
also the rest of Thy apostles, both those who have already gone to Thee, and those in the world that now 
is, in whatever country they may be, through Thy holy commandment, in order that, having beheld them, I 
may bless Thy name much to be praised; for Iam confident that Thou hearest Thy servant in everything. 


And while she was praying, I John came, the Holy Spirit having snatched me up by a cloud from Ephesus, 
and set me in the place where the mother of my Lord was lying. And having gone in beside her, and 
glorified Him who had been born of her, I said: Hail, mother of my Lord, who didst bring forth Christ our 
God, rejoice that in great glory thou art going out of this life. And the holy mother of God glorified God, 
because I John had come to her, remembering the voice of the Lord, saying: Behold thy mother, and, 
Behold thy son. And the three virgins came and worshipped. And the holy mother of God says to me: Pray, 
and cast incense. And I prayed thus: Lord Jesus Christ, who hast done wonderful things, now also do 
wonderful things before her who brought Thee forth; and let Thy mother depart from this life; and let 
those who crucified Thee, and who have not believed in Thee, be confounded. And after I had ended the 
prayer, holy Mary said to me: Bring me the censer. And having cast incense, she said, Glory to Thee, my 
God and my Lord, because there has been fulfilled in me whatsoever Thou didst promise to me before 
thou didst ascend into the heavens, that when I should depart from this world Thou wouldst come to me, 
and the multitude of Thine angels, with glory. And I John say to her: Jesus Christ our Lord and our God is 
coming, and thou seest Him, as He promised to thee. And the holy mother of God answered and said to 
me: The Jews have sworn that after I have died they will burn my body. And I answered and said to her: 
Thy holy and precious body will by no means see corruption. And she answered and said to me: Bring a 
censer, and cast incense, and pray. And there came a voice out of the heavens saying the Amen. And I John 
heard this voice; and the Holy Spirit said to me: John, hast thou heard this voice that spoke in the heaven 
after the prayer was ended? And I answered and said: Yes, I heard. And the Holy Spirit said to me: This 
voice which thou didst hear denotes that the appearance of thy brethren the apostles is at hand, and of 
the holy powers that they are coming hither to-day. 


And at this I John prayed. 


And the Holy Spirit said to the apostles: Let all of you together, having come by the clouds from the ends 
of the world, be assembled to holy Bethlehem by a whirlwind, on account of the mother of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; Peter from Rome, Paul from Tiberia, Thomas from Hither India, James from Jerusalem. Andrew, 
Peter’s brother, and Philip, Luke, and Simon the Cananaean, and Thaddaeus who had fallen asleep, were 
raised by the Holy Spirit out of their tombs; to whom the Holy Spirit said: Do not think that it is now the 
resurrection; but on this account you have risen out of your tombs, that you may go to give greeting to the 
honour and wonder-working of the mother of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, because the day of her 
departure is at hand, of her going up into the heavens. And Mark likewise coming round, was present 
from Alexandria; he also with the rest, as has been said before, from each country. And Peter being lifted 
up by a cloud, stood between heaven and earth, the Holy Spirit keeping him steady. And at the same time, 
the rest of the apostles also, having been snatched up in clouds, were found along with Peter. And thus by 
the Holy Spirit, as has been said, they all came together. 


And having gone in beside the mother of our Lord and God, and having adored, we said: Fear not, nor 
grieve; God the Lord, who was born of thee, will take thee out of this world with glory. And rejoicing in 
God her Saviour, she sat up in the bed, and says to the apostles: Now have I believed that our Master and 
God is coming from heaven, and I shall behold Him, and thus depart from this life, as I have seen that you 
have come. And I wish you to tell me how you knew that I was departing and came to me, and from what 
countries and through what distance you have come hither, that you have thus made haste to visit me. For 
neither has He who was born of me, our Lord Jesus Christ, the God of the universe, concealed it; for I am 
persuaded even now that He is the Son of the Most High. 


And Peter answered and said to the apostles: Let us each, according to what the Holy Spirit announced 
and commanded us, give full information to the mother of our Lord. And I John answered and said: Just as 
I was going in to the holy altar in Ephesus to perform divine service, the Holy Spirit says to me, The time 
of the departure of the mother of thy Lord is at hand; go to Bethlehem to salute her. And a cloud of light 
snatched me up, and set me down in the door where thou art lying. Peter also answered: And I, living in 
Rome, about dawn heard a voice through the Holy Spirit saying to me, The mother of thy Lord is to 
depart, as the time is at hand; go to Bethlehem to salute her. And, behold, a cloud of light snatched me up; 
and I beheld also the other apostles coming to me on clouds, and a voice saying to me, Go all to 
Bethlehem. And Paul also answered and said: And I, living in a city at no great distance from Rome, called 
the country of Tiberia, heard the Holy Spirit saying to me, The mother of thy Lord, having left this world, 
is making her course to the celestial regions through her departure; but go thou also to Bethlehem to 
salute her. And, behold, a cloud of light having snatched me up, set me down in the same place as you. 
And Thomas also answered and said: And I, traversing the country of the Indians, when the preaching was 
prevailing by the grace of Christ, and the king’s sister’s son Labdanus by name, was about to be sealed by 
me in the palace, on a sudden the Holy Spirit says to me, Do thou also, Thomas, go to Bethlehem to salute 
the mother of thy Lord, because she is taking her departure to the heavens. And a cloud of light having 
snatched me up, set me down beside you. And Mark also answered and said: And when I was finishing the 
canon of the third day in the city of Alexandria, just as I was praying, the Holy Spirit snatched me up, and 
brought me to you. And James also answered and said: While I was in Jerusalem, the Holy Spirit 
commanded me, saying, Go to Bethlehem, because the mother of thy Lord is taking her departure. And, 
behold, a cloud of light having snatched me up, set me beside you. And Matthew also answered and said: I 
have glorified and do glorify God, because when I was in a boat and overtaken by a storm, the sea raging 
with its waves, on a sudden a cloud of light overshadowing the stormy billow, changed it to a calm, and 
having snatched me up, set me down beside you. And those who had come before likewise answered, and 
gave an account of how they had come. And Bartholomew said: I was in the Thebais proclaiming the word, 
and behold the Holy Spirit says to me, The mother of thy Lord is taking her departure; go, then, to salute 
her in Bethlehem. And, behold, a cloud of light having snatched me up, brought me to you. 


The apostles said all these things to the holy mother of God, why they had come, and in what way; and she 
stretched her hands to heaven and prayed, saying: I adore, and praise, and glorify Thy much to be praised 
name, O Lord, because Thou hast looked upon the lowliness of Thine handmaiden, and because Thou that 
art mighty hast done great things for me; and, behold, all generations shall count me blessed. And after 
the prayer she said to the apostles: Cast incense, and pray. And when they had prayed, there was thunder 
from heaven, and there came a fearful voice, as if of chariots; and, behold, a multitude of a host of angels 
and powers, and a voice, as if of the Son of man, was heard, and the seraphim in a circle round the house 
where the holy, spotless mother of God and virgin was lying, so that all who were in Bethlehem beheld all 
the wonderful things, and came to Jerusalem and reported all the wonderful things that had come to pass. 
And it came to pass, when the voice was heard, that the sun and the moon suddenly appeared about the 
house; and an assembly of the first-born saints stood beside the house where the mother of the Lord was 
lying, for her honour and glory. And I beheld also that many signs came to pass, the blind seeing, the deaf 
hearing, the lame walking, lepers cleansed, and those possessed by unclean spirits cured; and every one 
who was under disease and sickness, touching the outside of the wall of the house where she was lying, 
cried out: Holy Mary, who didst bring forth Christ our God, have mercy upon us. And they were 
straightway cured. And great multitudes out of every country living in Jerusalem for the sake of prayer, 
having heard of the signs that had come to pass in Bethlehem through the mother of the Lord, came to the 
place seeking the cure of various diseases, which also they obtained. And there was joy unspeakable on 
that day among the multitude of those who had been cured, as well as of those who looked on, glorifying 
Christ our God and His mother. And all Jerusalem from Bethlehem kept festival with psalms and spiritual 
songs. 


And the priests of the Jews, along with their people, were astonished at the things which had come to 
pass; and being moved with the heaviest hatred, and again with frivolous reasoning, having made an 
assembly, they determine to send against the holy mother of God and the holy apostles who were there in 
Bethlehem. And accordingly the multitude of the Jews, having directed their course to Bethlehem, when at 
the distance of one mile it came to pass that they beheld a frightful vision, and their feet were held fast; 
and after this they returned to their fellow-countrymen, and reported all the frightful vision to the chief 
priests. And they, still more boiling with rage, go to the procurator, crying out and saying: The nation of 
the Jews has been ruined by this woman; chase her from Bethlehem and the province of Jerusalem. And 
the procurator, astonished at the wonderful things, said to them: I will chase her neither from Bethlehem 
nor from any other place. And the Jews continued crying out, and adjuring him by the health of Tiberius 


Caesar to bring the apostles out of Bethlehem. And if you do not do so, we shall report it to the Caesar. 
Accordingly, being compelled, he sends a tribune of the soldiers against the apostles to Bethlehem. And 
the Holy Spirit says to the apostles and the mother of the Lord: Behold, the procurator has sent a tribune 
against you, the Jews having made an uproar. Go forth therefore from Bethlehem, and fear not: for, 
behold, by a cloud I shall bring you to Jerusalem; for the power of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit is with you. The apostles therefore rose up immediately, and went forth from the house, carrying the 
bed of the Lady the mother of God, and directed their course to Jerusalem; and immediately, as the Holy 
Spirit had said, being lifted up by a cloud, they were found in Jerusalem in the house of the Lady. And they 
stood up, and for five days made an unceasing singing of praise. And when the tribune came to 
Bethlehem, and found there neither the mother of the Lord nor the apostles, he laid hold of the 
Bethlehemites, saying to them: Did you not come telling the procurator and the priests all the signs and 
wonders that had come to pass, and how the apostles had come out of every country? Where are they, 
then? Come, go to the procurator at Jerusalem. For the tribune did not know of the departure of the 
apostles and the Lord’s mother to Jerusalem. The tribune then, having taken the Bethlehemites, went in to 
the procurator, saying that he had found no one. And after five days it was known to the procurator, and 
the priests, and all the city, that the Lord’s mother was in her own house in Jerusalem, along with the 
apostles, from the signs and wonders that came to pass there. And a multitude of men and women and 
virgins came together, and cried out: Holy virgin, that didst bring forth Christ our God, do not forget the 
generation of men. And when these things came to pass, the people of the Jews, with the priests also, 
being the more moved with hatred, took wood and fire, and came up, wishing to burn the house where the 
Lord’s mother was living with the apostles. And the procurator stood looking at the sight from afar off. 
And when the people of the Jews came to the door of the house, behold, suddenly a power of fire coming 
forth from within, by means of an angel, burnt up a great multitude of the Jews. And there was great fear 
throughout all the city; and they glorified God, who had been born of her. And when the procurator saw 
what had come to pass, he cried out to all the people, saying: Truly he who was born of the virgin, whom 
you have thought of driving away, is the Son of God; for these signs are those of the true God. And there 
was a division among the Jews; and many believed in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, in consequence of 
the signs that had come to pass. 


And after all these wonderful things had come to pass through the mother of God, and ever-virgin Mary 
the mother of the Lord, while we the apostles were with her in Jerusalem, the Holy Spirit said to us: You 
know that on the Lord’s day the good news was brought to the Virgin Mary by the archangel Gabriel; and 
on the Lord’s day the Saviour was born in Bethlehem; and on the Lord’s day the children of Jerusalem 
came forth with palm branches to meet him, saying, Hosanna in the highest, blessed is He that cometh in 
the name of the Lord; and on the Lord’s day He rose from the dead; and on the Lord’s day He will come to 
judge the living and the dead; and on the Lord’s day He will come out of heaven, to the glory and honour 
of the departure of the holy glorious virgin who brought Him forth. And on the same Lord’s day the 
mother of the Lord says to the apostles: Cast incense, because Christ is coming with a host of angels; and, 
behold, Christ is at hand, sitting on a throne of cherubim. And while we were all praying, there appeared 
innumerable multitudes of angels, and the Lord mounted upon cherubim in great power; and, behold, a 
stream of light coming to the holy virgin, because of the presence of her only-begotten Son, and all the 
powers of the heavens fell down and adored Him. And the Lord, speaking to His mother, said: Mary. And 
she answered and said: Here am I, Lord. And the Lord said to her: Grieve not, but let thy heart rejoice and 
be glad; for thou hast found grace to behold the glory given to me by my Father. And the holy mother of 
God looked up, and saw in Him a glory which it is impossible for the mouth of man to speak of, or to 
apprehend. And the Lord remained beside her, saying: Behold, from the present time thy precious body 
will be transferred to paradise, and thy holy soul to the heavens to the treasures of my Father in 
exceeding brightness, where there is peace and joy of the holy angels,—and other things besides. And the 
mother of the Lord answered and said to him: Lay Thy right hand upon me, O Lord, and bless me. And the 
Lord stretched forth His undefiled right hand, and blessed her. And she laid hold of His undefiled right 
hand, and kissed it, saying: I adore this right hand, which created the heaven and the earth; and I call 
upon Thy much to be praised name Christ, O God, the King of the ages, the only-begotten of the Father, to 
receive Thine handmaid, Thou who didst deign to be brought forth by me, in a low estate, to save the race 
of men through Thine ineffable dispensation; do Thou bestow Thine aid upon every man calling upon, or 
praying to, or naming the name of, Thine handmaid. And while she is saying this, the apostles, having 
gone up to her feet and adored, say: O mother of the Lord, leave a blessing to the world, since thou art 
going away from it. For thou hast blessed it, and raised it up when it was ruined, by bringing forth the 
Light of the world. And the mother of the Lord prayed, and in her prayer spoke thus: O God, who through 
Thy great goodness hast sent from the heavens Thine only-begotten Son to dwell in my humble body, who 
hast deigned to be born of me, humble as I am, have mercy upon the world, and every soul that calls upon 
Thy name. And again she prayed, and said: O Lord, King of the heavens, Son of the living God, accept 
every man who calls upon Thy name, that Thy birth may be glorified. And again she prayed, and said: O 
Lord Jesus Christ, who art all-powerful in heaven and on earth, in this appeal I implore Thy holy name; in 
every time and place where there is made mention of my name, make that place holy, and glorify those 
that glorify Thee through my name, accepting of such persons all their offering, and all their supplication, 
and all their prayer. And when she had thus prayed, the Lord said to His mother: Let thy heart rejoice and 
be glad; for every favour and every gift has been given to thee from my Father in heaven, and from me, 
and from the Holy Spirit: every soul that calls upon thy name shall not be ashamed, but shall find mercy, 
and comfort, and support, and confidence, both in the world that now is, and in that which is to come, in 


the presence of my Father in the heavens. And the Lord turned and said to Peter: The time has come to 
begin the singing of the hymn. And Peter having begun the singing of the hymn, all the powers of the 
heavens responded with the Alleluiah. And then the face of the mother of the Lord shone brighter than the 
light, and she rose up and blessed each of the apostles with her own hand, and all gave glory to God; and 
the Lord stretched forth His undefiled hands, and received her holy and blameless soul. And with the 
departure of her blameless soul the place was filled with perfume and ineffable light; and, behold, a voice 
out of the heaven was heard, saying: Blessed art thou among women. And Peter, and I John, and Paul, and 
Thomas, ran and wrapped up her precious feet for the consecration; and the twelve apostles put her 
precious and holy body upon a couch, and carried it. And, behold, while they were carrying her, a certain 
well-born Hebrew, Jephonias by name, running against the body, put his hands upon the couch; and, 
behold, an angel of the Lord by invisible power, with a sword of fire, cut off his two hands from his 
shoulders, and made them hang about the couch, lifted up in the air. And at this miracle which had come 
to pass all the people of the Jews who beheld it cried out: Verily, He that was brought forth by thee is the 
true God, O mother of God, ever-virgin Mary. And Jephonias himself, when Peter ordered him, that the 
wonderful things of God might be showed forth, stood up behind the couch, and cried out: Holy Mary, who 
broughtest forth Christ who is God, have mercy upon me. And Peter turned and said to him: In the name 
of Him who was born of her, thy hands which have been taken away from thee, will be fixed on again. And 
immediately, at the word of Peter, the hands hanging by the couch of the Lady came, and were fixed on 
Jephonias. And he believed, and glorified Christ, God who had been born of her. 


And when this miracle had been done, the apostles carried the couch, and laid down her precious and 
holy body in Gethsemane in a new tomb. And, behold, a perfume of sweet savour came forth out of the 
holy sepulchre of our Lady the mother of God; and for three days the voices of invisible angels were heard 
glorifying Christ our God, who had been born of her. And when the third day was ended, the voices were 
no longer heard; and from that time forth all knew that her spotless and precious body had been 
transferred to paradise. 


And after it had been transferred, behold, we see Elisabeth the mother of St. John the Baptist, and Anna 
the mother of the Lady, and Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and David, singing the Alleluiah, and all the 
choirs of the saints adoring the holy relics of the mother of the Lord, and the place full of light, than which 
light nothing could be more brilliant, and an abundance of perfume in that place to which her precious 
and holy body had been transferred in paradise, and the melody of those praising Him who had been born 
of her—sweet melody, of which there is no satiety, such as is given to virgins, and them only, to hear. We 
apostles, therefore, having beheld the sudden precious translation of her holy body, glorified God, who 
had shown us His wonders at the departure of the mother of our Lord Jesus Christ, whose prayers and 
good offices may we all be deemed worthy to receive, under her shelter, and support, and protection, both 
in the world that now is and in that which is to come, glorifying in every time and place her only-begotten 
Son, along with the Father and the Holy Spirit, for ever and ever. Amen. 


The Passing of Mary 


First Latin Form 


Concerning the Passing of the Blessed Virgin Mary 


In that time before the Lord came to His passion, and among many words which the mother asked of the 
Son, she began to ask Him about her own departure, addressing Him as follows:—O most dear Son, I pray 
Thy holiness, that when my soul goes out of my body, Thou let me know on the third day before; and do 
Thou, beloved Son, with Thy angels, receive it. Then He received the prayer of His beloved mother, and 
said to her: O palace and temple of the living God, O blessed mother, O queen of all saints, and blessed 
above all women, before thou carriedst me in thy womb, I always guarded thee, and caused thee to be fed 
daily with my angelic food, as thou knowest: how can I desert thee, after thou hast carried me, and 
nourished me, and brought me down in flight into Egypt, and endured many hardships for me? Know, 
then, that my angels have always guarded thee, and will guard thee even until thy departure. But after I 
undergo suffering for men, as it is written, and rise again on the third day, and after forty days ascend into 
heaven, when thou shalt see me coming to thee with angels and archangels, with saints and with virgins, 
and with my disciples, know for certain that thy soul will be separated from the body, and I shall carry it 
into heaven, where it shall never at all have tribulation or anguish. Then she joyed and gloried, and kissed 
the knees of her Son, and blessed the Creator of heaven and earth, who gave her such a gift through Jesus 
Christ her Son. 


In the second year, therefore, after the ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ, the most blessed Virgin Mary 
continued always in prayer day and night. And on the third day before she passed away, an angel of the 
Lord came to her, and saluted her, saying: Hail, Mary, full of grace! the Lord be with thee. And she 
answered, saying: Thanks to God. Again he said to her: Receive this palm which the Lord promised to 
thee. And she, giving thanks to God, with great joy received from the hand of the angel the palm sent to 
her. The angel of the Lord said to her: Thy assumption will be after three days. And she answered: Thanks 
to God. 


Then she called Joseph of the city of Arimathaea, and the other disciples of the Lord; and when they, both 
relations and acquaintances, were assembled, she announced her departure to all standing there. Then 
the blessed Mary washed herself, and dressed herself like a queen, and waited the advent of her Son, as 
He had promised to her. And she asked all her relations to keep beside her, and give her comfort. And she 
had along with her three virgins, Sepphora, Abigea, and Zael; but the disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ 
had been already dispersed throughout the whole world to preach to the people of God. 


Then at the third hour there were great thunders, and rains, and lightnings, and tribulation, and an 
earthquake, while queen Mary was standing in her chamber. John the evangelist and apostle was suddenly 
brought from Ephesus, and entered the chamber of the blessed Mary, and saluted her, and said to her: 
Hail, Mary, full of grace! the Lord be with thee. And she answered: Thanks to God. And raising herself up, 
she kissed Saint John. And the blessed Mary said to him: O my dearest son, why hast thou left me at such 
a time, and hast not paid heed to the commands of thy Master, to take care of me, as He commanded thee 
while He was hanging on the cross? And he asked pardon with bended knee. Then the blessed Mary gave 
him her benediction, and again kissed him. And when she meant to ask him whence he came, and for what 
reason he had come to Jerusalem, behold, all the disciples of the Lord, except Thomas who is called 
Didymus, were brought by a cloud to the door of the chamber of the blessed Mary. They stood and went 
in, and saluted the queen with the following words, and adored her: Hail, Mary, full of grace! the Lord be 
with thee. And she eagerly rose quickly, and bowed herself, and kissed them, and gave thanks to God. 
These are the names of the disciples of the Lord who were brought thither in the cloud: John the 
evangelist and James his brother, Peter and Paul, Andrew, Philip, Luke, Barnabas, Bartholomew and 
Matthew, Matthias who is called Justus, Simon the Chananaean, Judas and his brother, Nicodemus and 
Maximianus, and many others who cannot be numbered. Then the blessed Mary said to her brethren: 
What is this, that you have all come to Jerusalem? Peter, answering, said to her: We had need to ask this of 
thee, and dost thou question us? Certainly, as I think, none of us knows why we have come here to-day 
with such rapidity. I was at Antioch, and now I am here. All declared plainly the place where they had 
been that day. And they all wondered that they were there when they heard these things. The blessed 
Mary said to them: I asked my Son, before He endured the passion, that He and you should be at my 
death; and He granted me this gift. Whence you may know that my departure will be to-morrow. Watch 
and pray with me, that when the Lord comes to receive my soul, He may find you watching. Then all 
promised that they would watch. And they watched and prayed the whole night, with psalms and chants, 
with great illuminations. 


And when the Lord’s day came, at the third hour, just as the Holy Spirit descended upon the apostles in a 
cloud, so Christ descended with a multitude of angels, and received the soul of His beloved mother. For 
there was such splendour and perfume of sweetness, and angels singing the songs of songs, where the 
Lord says, As a lily among thorns, so is my love among the daughters, that all who were there present fell 
on their faces, as the apostles fell when Christ transfigured Himself before them on Mount Thabor, and for 
a whole hour and a half no one was able to rise. But when the light went away, and at the same time with 
the light itself, the soul of the blessed virgin Mary was taken up into heaven with psalms, and hymns, and 
songs of songs. And as the cloud went up the whole earth shook, and in one moment all the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem openly saw the departure of St. Mary. 


And that same hour Satan entered into them, and they began to consider what they were to do with her 
body. And they took up weapons, that they might burn her body and kill the apostles, because from her 
had gone forth the dispersions of Israel, on account of their sins and the gathering together of the 
Gentiles. But they were struck with blindness, striking their heads against the walls, and striking each 
other. Then the apostles, alarmed by so much brightness, arose, and with psalms carried the holy body 
down from Mount Zion to the valley of Jehoshaphat. But as they were going in the middle of the road, 
behold, a certain Jew, Reuben by name, wishing to throw to the ground the holy bier with the body of the 
blessed Mary. But his hands dried up, even to the elbow; whether he would or not, he went down even to 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, weeping and lamenting because his hands were raised to the bier, and he was 
not able to draw back his hands to himself. And he began to ask the apostles that by their prayer he might 
be saved and made a Christian. Then the apostles, bending their knees, asked the Lord to let him loose. 
And he, being healed that same hour, giving thanks to God and kissing the feet of the queen of all the 
saints and apostles, was baptized in that same place, and began to preach the name of our God Jesus 
Christ. 


Then the apostles with great honour laid the body in the tomb, weeping and singing through exceeding 
love and sweetness. And suddenly there shone round them a light from heaven, and they fell to the 
ground, and the holy body was taken up by angels into heaven. 


Then the most blessed Thomas was suddenly brought to the Mount of Olivet, and saw the most blessed 
body going up to heaven, and began to cry out and say: O holy mother, blessed mother, spotless mother, if 
I have now found grace because I see thee, make thy servant joyful through thy compassion, because thou 
art going to heaven. Then the girdle with which the apostles had encircled the most holy body was thrown 
down from heaven to the blessed Thomas. And taking it, and kissing it, and giving thanks to God, he came 
again into the Valley of Jehoshaphat. He found all the apostles and another great crowd there beating 
their breasts on account of the brightness which they had seen. And seeing and kissing each other, the 
blessed Peter said to him: Truly thou hast always been obdurate and unbelieving, because for thine 
unbelief it was not pleasing to God that thou shouldst be along with us at the burial of the mother of the 
Saviour. And he, beating his breast, said: I know and firmly believe that I have always been a bad and an 
unbelieving man; therefore I ask pardon of all of you for my obduracy and unbelief. And they all prayed for 
him. Then the blessed Thomas said: Where have you laid her body? And they pointed out the sepulchre 
with their finger. And he said: The body which is called most holy is not there. Then the blessed Peter said 
to him: Already on another occasion thou wouldst not believe the resurrection of our Master and Lord at 
our word, unless thou went to touch Him with thy fingers, and see Him; how wilt thou believe us that the 
holy body is here? Still he persists saying: It is not here. Then, as it were in a rage, they went to the 
sepulchre, which was a new one hollowed out in the rock, and took up the stone; but they did not find the 
body, not knowing what to say, because they had been convicted by the words of Thomas. Then the 
blessed Thomas told them how he was singing mass in India—he still had on his sacerdotal robes. He, not 
knowing the word of God, had been brought to the Mount of Olivet, and saw the most holy body of the 
blessed Mary going up into heaven, and prayed her to give him a blessing. She heard his prayer, and 
threw him her girdle which she had about her. And the apostles seeing the belt which they had put about 
her, glorifying God, all asked pardon of the blessed Thomas, on account of the benediction which the 
blessed Mary had given him, and because he had seen the most holy body going up into heaven. And the 
blessed Thomas gave them his benediction, and said: Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity! 


And the same cloud by which they had been brought carried them back each to his own place, just like 
Philip when he baptized the eunuch, as is read in the Acts of the Apostles; and as Habakkuk the prophet 
carried food to Daniel, who was in the lions’ den, and quickly returned to Judaea. And so also the apostles 
quickly returned to where they had at first been, to preach to the people of God. Nor is it to be wondered 
at that He should do such things, who went into the virgin and came out of her though her womb was 
closed; who, though the gates were shut, went in to His disciples; who made the deaf to hear, raised the 
dead, cleansed the lepers, gave sight to the blind, and did many other wonderful things. To believe this is 
no doubtful matter. 


I am Joseph who laid the Lord’s body in my sepulchre, and saw Him rising again; and who, before the 
ascension and after the ascension of the Lord, always kept his most sacred temple the blessed ever-virgin 
Mary, and who have kept in writing and in my breast the things which came forth from the mouth of God, 
and how the things mentioned above were done by the judgment of God. And I have made known to all, 


Jews and Gentiles, those things which I saw with my eyes, and heard with my ears; and as long as I live I 
shall not cease to declare them. And her, whose assumption is at this day venerated and worshipped 
throughout the whole world, let us assiduously entreat that she be mindful of us in the presence of her 
most pious Son in heaven, to whom is praise and glory through endless ages of ages. Amen. 


The Passing of Mary 


Second Latin Form 


Here Beginneth the Passing of the Blessed Virgin Mary 


1. Therefore, when the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ was hanging on the tree fastened by the nails of the 
cross for the life of the whole world, He saw about the cross His mother standing, and John the evangelist, 
whom He peculiarly loved above the rest of the apostles, because he alone of them was a virgin in the 
body. He gave him, therefore, the charge of holy Mary, saying to him: Behold thy mother! and saying, to 
her: Behold thy son! From that hour the holy mother of God remained specially in the care of John, as long 
as she had her habitation in this life. And when the apostles had divided the world by lot for preaching, 
she settled in the house of his parents near Mount Olivet. 


2. In the second year, therefore, after Christ had vanquished death, and ascended up into heaven, on a 
certain day, Mary, burning with a longing for Christ, began to weep alone, within the shelter of her abode. 
And, behold, an angel, shining in a dress of great light, stood before her and gave utterance to the words 
of salutation saying: Hail! thou blessed by the Lord, receive the salutation of Him who commanded safety 
to Jacob by His prophets. Behold, said He, a palm branch—I have brought it to thee from the paradise of 
the Lord—which thou wilt cause to be carried before thy bier, when on the third day thou shalt be taken 
up from the body. For, lo, thy Son awaits thee with thrones and angels, and all the powers of heaven. Then 
Mary said to the angel: I beg that all the apostles of the Lord Jesus Christ be assembled to me. To whom 
the angel said: Behold, to-day, by the power of my Lord Jesus Christ, all the apostles will come to thee. 
And Mary says to him: I ask that thou send upon me thy blessing, that no power of the lower world may 
withstand me in that hour in which my soul shall go out of my body, and that I may not see the prince of 
darkness. And the angel said: No power indeed of the lower world will hurt thee; and thy Lord God, whose 
servant and messenger I am, hath given thee eternal blessing; but do not think that the privilege of not 
seeing the prince of darkness is to be given thee by me, but by Him whom thou hast carried in thy womb; 
for to Him belongeth power over all for ever and ever. Thus saying, the angel departed with great 
splendour. And that palm shone with exceeding great light. Then Mary, undressing herself, put on better 
garments. And, taking the palm which she had received from the hands of the angel, she went out to the 
mount of Olivet, and began to pray, and say: I had not been worthy, O Lord, to bear Thee, unless Thou 
hadst had compassion on me; but nevertheless I have kept the treasure which Thou entrustedst to me. 
Therefore I ask of Thee, O King of glory, that the power of Gehenna hurt me not. For if the heavens and 
the angels daily tremble before Thee, how much more man who is made from the ground, who possesses 
no good thing, except as much as he has received from Thy benignant bounty! Thou art, O Lord, God 
always blessed for ever. And thus saying, she went back to her dwelling. 


3. And, behold, suddenly, while St. John was preaching in Ephesus, on the Lord’s day, at the third hour of 
the day, there was a great earthquake, and a cloud raised him and took him up from the eyes of all, and 
brought him before the door of the house where Mary was. And knocking at the door, he immediately 
went in. And when Mary saw him, she exulted in joy, and said: I beg of thee, my son John, be mindful of 
the words of my Lord Jesus Christ, in which He entrusted me to thee. For, behold, on the third day, when I 
am to depart from the body, I have heard the plans of the Jews, saying, Let us wait for the day when she 
who bore that seducer shall die, and let us burn her body with fire. She therefore called St. John, and led 
him into the secret chamber of the house, and showed him the robe of her burial, and that palm of light 
which she had received from the angel, instructing him that he should cause it to be carried before her 
couch when she was going to her tomb. 


4, And St. John said to her: How shall I alone perform thy funeral rites, unless my brethren and fellow- 
apostles of my Lord Jesus Christ come to pay honour to thy body? And, behold, on a sudden, by the 
command of God, all the apostles were snatched up, raised on a cloud, from the places in which they were 
preaching the word of God, and set down before the door of the house in which Mary dwelt. And, saluting 
each other, they wondered, saying: What is the cause for which the Lord hath assembled us here? 


5. Then all the apostles, rejoicing with one mind, finished their prayer. And when they had said the Amen, 
behold, on a sudden, there came the blessed John, and told them all these things. The apostles then, 
having entered the house, found Mary, and saluted her, saying: Blessed art thou by the Lord, who hath 
made heaven and earth. And she said to them: Peace be with you, most beloved brethren! How have you 
come hither? And they recounted to her how they had come, each one raised on a cloud by the Spirit of 
God, and set down in the same place. And she said to them: God hath not deprived me of the sight of you. 
Behold, I shall go the way of all the earth, and I doubt not that the Lord hath now conducted you hither to 
bring me consolation for the anguish which is just coming upon me. Now therefore I implore you, that 


without intermission you all with one mind watch, even till that hour in which the Lord will come, and I 
shall depart from the body. 


6. And when they had sat down in a circle consoling her, when they had spent three days in the praises of 
God, behold, on the third day, about the third hour of the day, a deep sleep seized upon all who were in 
that house, and no one was at all able to keep awake but the apostles alone, and only the three virgins 
who were there. And, behold, suddenly the Lord Jesus Christ came with a great multitude of angels; and a 
great brightness came down upon that place, and the angels were singing a hymn, and praising God 
together. Then the Saviour spoke, saying: Come, most precious pearl, within the receptacle of life eternal. 


7. Then Mary prostrated herself on the pavement, adoring God, and said: Blessed be the name of Thy 
glory, O Lord my God, who hast deigned to choose me Thine handmaid, and to entrust to me Thy hidden 
mystery. Be mindful of me, therefore, O King of glory, for Thou knowest that I have loved Thee with all my 
heart, and kept the treasure committed to me. Therefore receive me, Thy servant, and free me from the 
power of darkness, that no onset of Satan may oppose me, and that I may not see filthy spirits standing in 
my way. And the Saviour answered her: When I, sent by my Father for the salvation of the world, was 
hanging on the cross, the prince of darkness came to me; but when he was able to find in me no trace of 
his work, he went off vanquished and trodden under foot. But when thou shalt see him, thou shalt see him 
indeed by the law of the human race, in accordance with which thou hast come to the end of thy life; but 
he cannot hurt thee, because I am with thee to help thee. Go in security, because the heavenly host is 
waiting for thee to lead thee in to the joys of paradise. And when the Lord had thus spoken, Mary, rising 
from the pavement, reclined upon her couch, and giving thanks to God, gave up the ghost. And the 
apostles saw that her soul was of such whiteness, that no tongue of mortals can worthily utter it; for it 
surpassed all the whiteness of snow, and of every metal, and of gleaming silver, by the great brightness of 
its light. 


8. Then the Saviour spoke, saying: Rise, Peter, and take the body of Mary, and send it to the right hand 
side of the city towards the east, and thou wilt find there a new tomb, in which you will lay her, and wait 
until I come to you. And thus saying, the Lord delivered the soul of St. Mary to Michael, who was the ruler 
of paradise, and the prince of the nation of the Jews; and Gabriel went with them. And immediately the 
Saviour was received up into heaven along with the angels. 


9. And the three virgins, who were in the same place, and were watching, took up the body of the blessed 
Mary, that they might wash it after the manner of funeral rites. And when they had taken off her clothes, 
that sacred body shone with so much brightness, that it could be touched indeed for preparation for 
burial, but the form of it could not be seen for the excessive flashing light: except that the splendour of 
the Lord appeared great, and nothing was perceived, the body, when it was washed, was perfectly clean, 
and stained by no moisture of filth. And when they had put the dead-clothes on her, that light was 
gradually obscured. And the body of the blessed Mary was like lily flowers; and an odour of great 
sweetness came forth from it, so that no sweetness could be found like it. 


10. Then, accordingly, the apostles laid the holy body on the bier, and said to each other: Who is to carry 
this palm before her bier? Then John said to Peter: Thou, who hast precedence of us in the apostleship, 
shouldst carry this palm before her couch. And Peter answered him: Thou wast the only virgin among us 
chosen by the Lord, and thou didst find so great favour that thou didst recline upon His breast. And He, 
when for our salvation He was hanging upon the stem of the cross, entrusted her to thee with His own 
mouth. Thou therefore oughtest to carry this palm, and let us take up that body to carry it even to the 
place of sepulture. After this, Peter, raising it, and saying, Take the body, began to sing and say: Israel 
hath gone forth out of Egypt. Alleluiah. And the other apostles along with him carried the body of the 
blessed Mary, and John bore the palm of light before the bier. And the other apostles sang with a most 
sweet voice. 


11. And, behold, a new miracle. There appeared above the bier a cloud exceeding great, like the great 
circle which is wont to appear beside the splendour of the moon; and there was in the clouds an army of 
angels sending forth a sweet song, and from the sound of the great sweetness the earth resounded. Then 
the people, having gone forth from the city, about fifteen thousand, wondered, saying: What is that sound 
of so great sweetness? Then there stood up one who said to them: Mary has departed from the body, and 
the disciples of Jesus are singing praises around her. And looking, they saw the couch crowned with great 
glory, and the apostles singing with a loud voice. And, behold, one of them, who was chief of the priests of 
the Jews in his rank, filled with fury and rage, said to the rest: Behold, the tabernacle of him who 
disturbed us and all our race, what glory has it received? And going up, he wished to overturn the bier, 
and throw the body down to the ground. And immediately his hands dried up from his elbows, and stuck 
to the couch. And when the apostles raised the bier, part of him hung, and part of him adhered to the 
couch; and he was vehemently tormented with pain, while the apostles were walking and singing. And the 
angels who were in the clouds smote the people with blindness. 


12. Then that chief cried out, saying: I implore thee, Saint Peter, do not despise me, I beseech thee, in so 
great an extremity, because I am exceedingly tortured by great torments. Bear in mind that when, in the 
praetorium, the maid that kept the door recognised thee, and told the others to revile thee, then I spoke 
good words in thy behalf. Then Peter answering, said: It is not for me to give other to thee; but if thou 


believest with thy whole heart on the Lord Jesus Christ, whom she carried in her womb, and remained a 
virgin after the birth, the compassion of the Lord, which with profuse benignity saves the unworthy, will 
give thee salvation. 


To this he replied: Do we not believe? But what shall we do? The enemy of the human race has blinded our 
hearts, and confusion has covered our face, lest we should confess the great things of God, especially 
when we ourselves uttered maledictions against Christ, shouting: His blood be upon us, and upon our 
children. Then Peter said: Behold, this malediction will hurt him who has remained unfaithful to Him; but 
to those who turn themselves to God mercy is not denied. And he said: I believe all that thou sayest to me; 
only Iimplore, have mercy upon me, lest I die. 


13. Then Peter made the couch stand still, and said to him: If thou believest with all thy heart upon the 
Lord Jesus Christ, thy hands will be released from the bier. And when he had said this his hands were 
immediately released from the bier, and he began to stand on his feet; but his arms were dried up, and the 
torture did not go away from him. Then Peter said to him: Go up to the body, and kiss the couch, and say: I 
believe in God, and in the Son of God, Jesus Christ, whom she bore, and I believe all whatsoever Peter the 
apostle of God has said to me. And going up, he kissed the couch, and immediately all pain went away 
from him, and his hands were healed. Then he began greatly to bless God, and from the books of Moses to 
render testimony to the praises of Christ, so that even the apostles themselves wondered, and wept for 
joy, praising the name of the Lord. 


14. And Peter said to him: Take this palm from the hand of our brother John, and going into the city thou 
wilt find much people blinded, and declare to them the great things of God; and whosoever shall believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, thou shalt put this palm upon their eyes, and they shall see; but those who will not 
believe shall remain blind. And when he had done so, he found much people blinded, lamenting thus: Woe 
unto us, because we have been made like the Sodomites struck with blindness. Nothing now is left to us 
but to perish. But when they heard the words of the chief who had been cured speaking, they believed in 
the Lord Jesus Christ; and when he put the palm over their eyes, they recovered sight. Five of them 
remaining in hardness of heart died. And the chief of the priests going forth, carried back the palm to the 
apostles, reporting all things whatsoever had been done. 


15. And the apostles, carrying Mary, came to the place of the Valley of Jehoshaphat which the Lord had 
showed them; and they laid her in a new tomb, and closed the sepulchre. And they themselves sat down at 
the door of the tomb, as the Lord had commanded them; and, behold, suddenly the Lord Jesus Christ came 
with a great multitude of angels, with a halo of great brightness gleaming, and said to the apostles: Peace 
be with you! And they answered and said: Let Thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us, as we have hoped in Thee. 
Then the Saviour spoke to them, saying: Before I ascended to my Father I promised to you, saying that 
you who have followed me in the regeneration, when the Son of man shall sit upon the throne of His 
majesty, will sit, you also, upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. Her, therefore, did I 
choose out of the tribes of Israel by the command of my Father, that I should dwell in her. What, therefore, 
do you wish that I should do to her? Then Peter and the other apostles said: Lord, Thou didst choose 
beforehand this Thine handmaid to become a spotless chamber for Thyself, and us Thy servants to 
minister unto Thee. Before the ages Thou didst foreknow all things along with the Father, with whom to 
Thee and the Holy Spirit there is one Godhead, equal and infinite power. If, therefore, it were possible to 
be done in the presence of the power of Thy grace, it had seemed to us Thy servants to be right that, just 
as Thou, having vanquished death, reignest in glory, so, raising up again the body of Thy mother, Thou 
shouldst take her with Thee in joy into heaven. 


16. Then the Saviour said: Let it be according to your opinion. And He ordered the archangel Michael to 
bring the soul of St. Mary. And, behold, the archangel Michael rolled back the stone from the door of the 
tomb; and the Lord said: Arise, my beloved and my nearest relation; thou who hast not put on corruption 
by intercourse with man, suffer not destruction of the body in the sepulchre. And immediately Mary rose 
from the tomb, and blessed the Lord, and falling forward at the feet of the Lord, adored Him, saying: I 
cannot render sufficient thanks to Thee, O Lord, for Thy boundless benefits which Thou hast deigned to 
bestow upon me Thine handmaiden. May Thy name, O Redeemer of the world, God of Israel, be blessed 
for ever. 


17. And kissing her, the Lord went back, and delivered her soul to the angels, that they should carry it 
into paradise. And He said to the apostles: Come up to me. And when they had come up He kissed them, 
and said: Peace be to you! as I have always been with you, so will I be even to the end of the world. And 
immediately, when the Lord had said this, He was lifted up on a cloud, and taken back into heaven, and 
the angels along with Him, carrying the blessed Mary into the paradise of God. And the apostles being 
taken up in the clouds, returned each into the place allotted for his preaching, telling the great things of 
God, and praising our Lord Jesus Christ, who liveth and reigneth with the Father and the Holy Spirit, in 
perfect unity, and in one substance of Godhead, for ever and ever. Amen. 


THE DECRETALS 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. S. D. F. SALMOND. 


The Epistles of Zephyrinus 


The First Epistle. To All the Bishops of Sicily 


Of the final decision of the trials of bishops, and graver ecclesiastical cases in the seat of the apostles. 
Zephyrinus, archbishop of the city of Rome, to all the bishops settled in Sicily, in the Lord, greeting. 


We ought to be mindful of the grace of God to us, which in His own merciful regard has raised us for this 
purpose to the summit of priestly honour, that, abiding by His commandments, and appointed in a certain 
supervision of His priests, we may prohibit things unlawful, and teach those that are to be followed. As 
night does not extinguish the stars of heaven, so the unrighteousness of the world does not blind the 
minds of the faithful that hold by the sure support of Scripture. Therefore we ought to consider well and 
attend carefully to the Scriptures, and the divine precepts which are contained in these Scriptures, in 
order that we may show ourselves not transgressors, but fulfillers of the law of God. 


Now patriarchs and primates, in investigating the case of an accused bishop, should not pronounce a final 
decision until, supported by the authority of the apostles, they find that the person either confesses 
himself guilty, or is proved so by witnesses trustworthy and regularly examined, who should not be fewer 
in number than were those disciples whom the Lord directed to be chosen for the help of the apostles— 
that is, seventy-two. Detractors also, who are to be rooted out by divine authority, and the advisers of 
enemies (auctores inimicorum), we do not admit in the indictment of bishops or in evidence against them; 
nor should any one of superior rank be indicted or condemned on the accusations of inferiors. Nor in a 
doubtful case should a decisive judgment be pronounced; nor should any trial be held valid unless it has 
been conducted according to order. No one, moreover, should be judged in his absence, because both 
divine and human laws forbid that. The accusers of those persons should also be free of all suspicion, 
because the Lord has chosen that His pillars should stand firm, and not be shaken by any one who will. 
For a sentence should not bind any of them if it is not given by their proper judge, because even the laws 
of the world ordain that that be done. For any accused bishop may, if it be necessary, choose twelve judges 
by whom his case may be justly judged. Nor should he be heard or excommunicated or judged until these 
be chosen by him; and on his being regularly summoned at first to a council of his own bishops, his case 
should be justly heard by them, and investigated on sound principles. The end of his case, however, should 
be remitted to the seat of the apostles, that it may be finally decided there. Nor should it be finished, as 
has been decreed of old by the apostles or their successors, until it is sustained by its authority. To it also 
all, and especially the oppressed, should appeal and have recourse as to a mother, that they may be 
nourished by her breasts, defended by her authority, and relieved of their oppressions, because “a mother 
cannot,” and should not, “forget her son.” For the trials of bishops and graver ecclesiastical cases, as the 
apostles and their holy successors have decreed, are to be finally decided along with other bishops by the 
seat of the apostles, and by no other; because, although they may be transferred to other bishops, it was 
yet to the blessed Apostle Peter these terms were addressed: “Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” And the other 
privileges which have been granted to this holy seat alone are found embodied both in the constitutions of 
the apostles and their successors, and in very many others in harmony with these. For the apostles have 
prefixed seventy decrees, together with very many other bishops, and have appointed them to be kept. For 
to judge rashly of the secrets of another’s heart is sin; and it is unjust to reprove him on suspicion whose 
works seem not other than good, since God alone is Judge of those things which are unknown to men. He, 
however, “knoweth the secrets of the heart,” and not another. For unjust judgments are to be guarded 
against by all, especially however by the servants of God. “And the servant of the Lord must not strive,” 
nor harm any one. For bishops are to be borne by laity and clergy, and masters by servants, in order that, 
under the exercise of endurance, things temporal may be maintained, and things eternal hoped for. For 
that increases the worth of virtue, which does not violate the purpose of religion. You should be earnestly 
intent that none of your brothers be grievously injured or undone. Therefore you ought to succour the 
oppressed, and deliver them from the hand of their persecutors, in order that with the blessed Job you 
may say: “The blessing of him that was ready to perish will come upon me, and I consoled the widow’s 
heart. I put on righteousness, and clothed myself with a robe and a diadem, my judgment. I was eye to the 
blind, and foot to the lame. I was a father to the poor, and the cause which I knew not I searched out most 
carefully. I brake the grinders of the wicked, and plucked the spoil out of his teeth;” and so forth. You, 
therefore, who have been placed in eminence by God, ought with all your power to check and repel those 
who prepare snares for brethren, or raise seditions and offences against them. For it is easy by word to 
deceive man, not however God. Therefore you ought to keep these off, and be on your guard against them, 
until such darkness is done away utterly, and the morning star shines upon them, and gladness arises, 
most holy brethren. Given on the 20th September, in the consulship of the most illustrious Saturninus and 
Gallicanus. 


The Second Epistle 


To the Bishops of the Province of Egypt 


Zephyrinus, archbishop of the city of Rome, to the most beloved brethren who serve the Lord in Egypt. 


So great trust have we received from the Lord, the Founder of this holy seat and of the apostolic church, 
and from the blessed Peter, chief of the apostles, that we may labour with unwearied affection for the 
universal Church which has been redeemed by the blood of Christ, and aid all who serve the Lord, and 
give help to all who live piously by apostolic authority. All who will live piously in Christ must needs 
endure reproaches from the impious and aliens, and be despised as fools and madmen, that they may be 
made better and purer who lose the good things of time that they may gain those of eternity. But the 
contempt and ridicule of those who afflict and scorn them will be cast back upon themselves, when their 
abundance shall change to want, and their pride to confusion. 


I 
ON THE SPOLIATION OR EXPULSION OF CERTAIN BISHOPS 


It has been reported at the seat of the apostles by your delegates, that certain of our brethren, bishops to 
wit, are being expelled from their churches and seats, and deprived of their goods, and summoned, thus 
destitute and spoiled, to trial; a thing which is void of all reason, since the constitutions of the apostles 
and their successors, and the statutes of emperors, and the regulations of laws, prohibit it, and the 
authority of the seat of the apostles forbids it to be done. It has been ordained, indeed, in the ancient 
statutes, that bishops who have been ejected and spoiled of their property should recover their churches, 
and, in the first place, have all their property restored to them; and then, in the second place, that if any 
one may desire to accuse them justly, he should do so at the like risk; that the judges should be discreet, 
the bishops right-minded and harmonious in the Church, where they should be witnesses for every one 
who seemed to be oppressed; and that they should not answer till all that belonged to them was restored 
to them, and to their churches by law without detriment. Nor is it strange, brethren, if they persecute you, 
when they persecuted even to death your Head, Christ our Lord. Yet even persecutions are to be endured 
patiently, that ye may be known to be His disciples, for whom also ye suffer. Whence, too, he says Himself, 
“Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake.” Sustained by these testimonies, we 
ought not greatly to fear the reproach of men, nor be overcome by their up-braidings, since the Lord gives 
us this command by Isaiah the prophet, saying, “Hearken unto me, ye that know righteousness, my 
people, in whose heart is my law; fear ye not the reproach of men, neither be ye afraid of their revilings;” 
considering what is written in the Psalm, “Shall not God search this out? for He knoweth the secrets of the 
heart, and the thoughts of such men, that they are vanity,” “They spoke vanity every one with his 
neighbour: with deceitful lips in their heart, and with an evil heart they spoke. But the Lord shall cut off 
all deceitful lips, and the tongue that speaketh proud things; who have said, Our lips are our own; who is 
Lord over us?” For if they kept these things in memory, they would by no means break forth into so great 
wickedness. For they do not this by laudable and paternal instruction (probabili et paterna doctrina), but 
that they may wreak their vengeful feeling against the servants of God. For it is written, “The way of a fool 
is right in his eyes;” and, “There are ways which seem right unto a man, but the end thereof leads to 
death.” Now we who suffer these things ought to leave them to the judgment of God, who will render to 
every man according to his works; who also has thundered through His servants, saying, “Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay.” Assist ye, therefore, one another in good faith, and by deed and with a hearty will; nor 
let any one remove his hand from the help of a brother, since “by this,” saith the Lord, “shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” Whence, too, He speaks by the prophet, saying, 
“Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!” In a spiritual dwelling, I 
interpret it, and in a concord which is in God, and in the unity of the faith which distinguishes this 
pleasant dwelling according to truth, which indeed was more beauteously illustrated in Aaron and the 
priests clothed with honour, as ointment upon the head, nurturing the highest understanding and leading 
even to the end of wisdom. For in this dwelling the Lord has promised blessing and eternal life. 
Apprehending, therefore, the importance of this utterance of the prophet, we have spoken this present 
brotherly word for love’s sake, and by no means seeking, or meaning to seek, our own things. For it is not 
good to repay detraction with detraction, or according to the common proverb to cast out a beam with a 
beam (excutere palum palo). Be it far from us. Such manners are not ours. May the Godhead indeed forbid 
it. By the just judgment of God, power is given sometimes to sinners to persecute His saints, in order that 
they who are aided and borne on by the Spirit of God may become more glorious through the discipline of 
sufferings. But to those very persons who persecute, and reproach, and injure them, there will doubtless 
be woe. Woe, woe to those who injure the servants of God; for injury done to them concerns Him whose 


service they discharge, and whose function they execute. But we pray that a door of enclosure be placed 
upon their mouths, as we desire that no one perish or be defiled by their lips, and that they think or 
publish with their mouth no hurtful word. Whence also the Lord speaks by the prophet, “I said I will take 
heed to my ways, that I sin not with my tongue.” May the Lord Almighty, and His only-begotten Son and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, give you this incitement, that with all means in your power you aid all the 
brethren under whatsoever tribulations they labour, and esteem, as is meet, their sufferings your own. 
Afford them the utmost assistance by word and deed, that ye may be found His true disciples, who 
enjoined all to love the brethren as themselves. 


II 


ON THE ORDINATION OF PRESBYTERS AND DEACONS 


Ordinations of presbyters and Levites, moreover, solemnly perform on a suitable occasion, and in the 
presence of many witnesses; and to this duty advance tried and learned men, that ye may be greatly 
gladdened by their fellowship and help. Place the confidence of your hearts without ceasing on the 
goodness of God, and declare these and the other divine words to succeeding generations: “For this is our 
God for ever and ever, and He will guide us to eternity.” Given on the 7th November, in the consulship of 
the most illustrious Saturninus and Gallicanus. 


The Epistles of Pope Callistus 


The First Epistle 


To Bishop Benedictus 


On the Fasts of the Four Seasons, and that no one should take up an accusation against a doctor (teacher). 


Callistus, archbishop of the Church Catholic in the city of Rome, to Benedictus, our brother and bishop, 
greeting in the Lord. 


By the love of the brotherhood we are bound, and by our apostolic rule we are constrained, to give answer 
to the inquiries of the brethren, according to what the Lord has given us, and to furnish them with the 
authority of the seal of the apostles. 


I 


(OF THE SEASONS FOR FASTING.) 


Fasting, which ye have learned to hold three times in the year among us, we decree now to take place, as 
more suitable, in four seasons; so that even as the year revolves through four seasons, we too may keep a 
solemn fast quarterly in the four seasons of the year. And as we are replenished with corn, and wine, and 
oil for the nourishment of our bodies, so let us be replenished with fasting for the nourishment of our 
souls, in accordance with the word of the prophet Zechariah, who says, “The word of the Lord came to 
me, saying, Thus saith the Lord of hosts, As I thought to punish you, when your fathers provoked me to 
wrath, and I repented not; so again have I thought in these days to do well unto Jerusalem, and to the 
house of Judah: fear ye not. These are the things that ye shall do: Speak ye every man the truth to his 
neighbour; judge the truth and the judgment of peace in your gates; and let none of you imagine evil in 
your hearts against his neighbour, and love no false oath: for all these are things that I hate, saith the 
Lord of hosts. And the word of the Lord of hosts came unto me, saying, Thus saith the Lord of hosts, The 
fast of the fourth month, and the fast of the fifth, and the fast of the seventh, and the fast of the tenth, 
shall be to the house of the Lord joy and gladness, and cheerful feasts; only love the truth and peace, saith 
the Lord of hosts.” In this, then, we ought to be all of one mind, so that, according to apostolic teaching, 
we may all say the same thing, and that there be no divisions among us. Let us then be perfect in the 
same mind, and in the same judgment; in ready zeal for which work we congratulate ourselves on having 
your affection as our partner. For it is not meet for the members to be at variance with the head; but, 
according to the testimony of sacred Scripture, all the members should follow the head. It is matter of 
doubt, moreover, to no one, that the church of the apostles is the mother of all the churches, from whose 
ordinances it is not right that you should deviate to any extent. And as the Son of God came to do the 
Father’s will, so shall ye fulfil the will of your mother, which is the Church, the head of which, as has been 
stated already, is the church of Rome. Wherefore, whatsoever may be done against the discipline of this 
church, without the decision of justice, cannot on any account be permitted to be held valid. 


II 
(OF ACCUSATIONS AGAINST DOCTORS.) 


Moreover, let no one take up an accusation against a doctor (teacher), because it is not right for sons to 
find fault with fathers, nor for slaves to wound their masters. Now, all those whom they instruct are sons 
of doctors; and as sons ought to love their fathers after the flesh, so ought they to love their spiritual 
fathers. For he does not live rightly who does not believe rightly, or who reprehends fathers, or 
calumniates them. Doctors therefore, who are also called fathers, are rather to be borne with than 
reprehended, unless they err from the true faith. Let no one, consequently, accuse a doctor by writing (per 
scripta); neither let him answer to any accuser, unless he be one who is trustworthy and recognised by 
law, and who leads also a life and conversation free from reproach. For it is a thing unworthy that a doctor 
should reply to a foolish and ignorant person, and one who leads a reprehensible life, according to the 
man’s folly; as Scripture says, Answer not a fool according to his folly. He does not live rightly who does 
not believe rightly. He means nothing evil who is faithful. If anyone is faithful (a believer), let him see to it 
that he make no false allegations, nor lay a snare for any man. The faithful man acts always in faith; and 
the unfaithful man plots cunningly, and strives to work the ruin of those who are faithful, and who live in 
piety and righteousness, because like seeks like. The unfaithful man is one dead in the living body. And on 
the other hand, the discourse of the man of faith guards the life of his hearers. For as the Catholic doctor, 
and especially the priest of the Lord, ought to be involved in no error, so ought he to be wronged by no 
machination or passion. Holy Scripture indeed says, Go not after thy lusts, but refrain thyself from thine 


appetites; and we must resist many allurements of this world, and many vanities, in order that the 
integrity of a true continence may be obtained, whereof the first blemish is pride, the beginning of 
transgression and the origin of sin; for the mind with lustful will knows neither to abstain nor to give itself 
to piety. No good man has an enemy except in the wicked, who are permitted to be such only in order that 
the good man may be corrected or exercised through their means. Whatever, therefore, is faultless is 
defended by the Church Catholic. Neither for prince, nor for any one who observes piety, is it lawful to 
venture anything contrary to the divine injunctions. Consequently an unjust judgment, or an unjust 
decision (diffinitio), instituted or enforced by judges under the fear or by the command of a prince, or any 
bishop or person of influence, cannot be valid. The religious man ought not to hold it enough merely to 
refrain from entering into the enmities of others, or increasing them by evil speech, unless he also make it 
his study to extinguish them by good speech. Better is a humble confession in evil deeds, than a proud 
boasting in good deeds. Moreover, all who live the blessed life, choose rather to run that course in the 
proper estate of peace and righteousness, than to involve themselves in the avenging pains of our sins. 
For Iam mindful that I preside over the Church under the name of him whose confession was honoured by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and whose faith ever destroys all errors. And I understand that I am not at liberty 
to act otherwise than to expend all my efforts on that cause in which the well-being of the universal 
Church is at stake (infestatur). I hope, too, that the mercy of God will so favour us, that, with the help of 
His clemency, every deadly disease may be removed, God Himself expelling it, and that whatever may be 
done wholesomely, under His inspiration and help, may be accomplished to the praise of thy faith and 
devotion. For all things cannot otherwise be safe, unless, as far as pertains to the service of the divine 
office, sacerdotal authority upholds them. Given on the 21st day of November in the consulship of the 
most illustrious Antoninus and Alexander. 


The Second Epistle 


To All the Bishops of Gaul 


(Of conspiracies and other illicit pursuits, that they be not engaged in, and of the restoration of the lapsed 
after penitence.) 


Callistus to our most dearly beloved brethren, all the bishops settled throughout Gaul. 


By the report of very many, we learn that your love, by the zeal of the Holy Spirit, holds and guides the 
helm of the Church so firmly in the face of all assaults, that by God’s will it is conscious neither of 
shipwreck nor of the losses of shipwreck. Rejoicing, therefore, in such testimonies, we beg you not to 
permit anything to be done in those parts contrary to the apostolic statutes; but, supported by our 
authority, do ye check what is injurious, and prohibit what is unlawful. 


I 
(OF THOSE WHO CONSPIRE AGAINST BISHOPS, OR WHO TAKE PART WITH SUCH.) 


Now we have heard that the crime of conspiracies prevails in your parts, and it has been shown us that 
the people are conspiring against their bishops; of which crime the craft is hateful, not only among 
Christians, but even among the heathen, and it is forbidden by foreign laws. And therefore the laws not 
only of the Church, but of the world, condemn those who are guilty of this crime; and not only those 
indeed who actually conspire, but those also who take part with such. Our predecessors, moreover, 
together with a very numerous body of bishops, ordained that any guilty of this offence among those who 
are set in the honour of the priesthood, and who belong to the clergy, should be deprived of the honour 
which they enjoy; and they ordered that others should be cut off from communion, and expelled from the 
Church; and they decreed, at the same time, that all men of both orders should be infamous (infames); 
and that, too, not only for those who did the deed, but for those also who took part with such. For it is but 
equitable that those who despise the divine mandates, and prove themselves disobedient to the 
ordinances of the fathers, should be chastised with severer penalties, in order that others may fear to do 
such things, and that all may rejoice in brotherly concord, and all take to themselves the example of 
severity and goodness. For if (which may God forbid) we neglect the care of the Church, and are 
regardless of its strength, our slothfulness will destroy discipline, and injury will be done assuredly to the 
souls of the faithful. Such persons, moreover, are not to be admitted to accuse any one: neither can their 
voice, nor that of those who are under the ban, injure or criminate any man. 


II 
(OF THOSE WHO HAVE INTERCOURSE WITH EXCOMMUNICATED PERSONS, OR WITH UNBELIEVERS.) 


Those, too, who are excommunicated by the priests, let no one receive previous to the just examination of 
both sides; nor let him have any intercourse with such in speech, or in eating or drinking, or in the 
salutation with the kiss, nor let him greet such; because, whosoever wittingly holds intercourse with the 
excommunicated in these or other prohibited matters, will subject himself, according to the ordinance of 
the apostles, to like excommunication. From these, therefore, let clergy and laity keep themselves if they 
would not have the same penalty to endure. Also do not join the unbelievers, neither have any fellowship 
with them. They who do such things, indeed, are judged not as believers, but as unbelievers. Whence the 
apostle says: “What part hath he that believeth with an infidel? or what fellowship hath righteousness 
with unrighteousness?” 


Ill 


(THAT NO BISHOP SHOULD PRESUME IN ANYTHING PERTAINING TO ANOTHER’S PARISH, AND OF THE 
TRANSFERENCE OF BISHOPS.) 


Let no one, again, trespass upon the boundaries of another, nor presume to judge or excommunicate one 
belonging to another’s parish; because such judgment or ordination, or excommunication or 
condemnation, shall neither be ratified nor have any virtue; since no one shall be bound by the decision of 
another judge than his own, neither shall he be condemned by such. Whence also the Lord speaks to this 
effect: “Pass not the ancient landmarks which thy fathers have set.” Moreover, let no primate or 
metropolitan invade the church or parish of a diocesan (dioecesani), or presume to excommunicate or 
judge any one belonging to his parish, or do anything without his counsel or judgment; but let him 


observe this law, which has been laid down by the apostles and fathers, and our predecessors, and has 
been ratified by us: to wit, that if any metropolitan bishop, except in that which pertains to his own proper 
parish alone, shall attempt to do anything without the counsel and good-will of all the comprovincial 
bishops, he will do it at the risk of his position, and what he does in this manner shall be held null and 
void; but whatever it may be necessary to do or to arrange with regard to the cases of the body of 
provincial bishops, and the necessities of their churches and clergy and laity, this should be done by 
consent of all the pontiffs of the same province, and that too without any pride of lordship, but with the 
most humble and harmonious action, even as the Lord says: “I came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” And in another passage He says: “And whosoever of you is the greater, shall be your servant,” 
and so forth. And in like manner the bishops of the same province themselves should do all things in 
counsel with him, except so much as pertains to their own proper parishes, in accordance with the 
statutes of the holy fathers (who, although they have preceded us by a certain interval of time, have yet 
drawn the light of truth and faith from one and the same fountain of purity, and have sought the 
prosperity of the Church of God and the common advantage of all Christians by the same enlightening and 
guiding Spirit), that with one mind, and one mouth, and one accord, the Holy Trinity may be glorified for 
ever. No primate, no metropolitan, nor any of the other bishops, is at liberty to enter the seat of another, 
or to occupy a possession which does not pertain to him, and which forms part of the parish of another 
bishop, at the direction of any one, unless he is invited by him to whose jurisdiction it is acknowledged to 
belong; nor can he set about any arrangement or ordinance, or judgment there, if he wishes to keep the 
honour of his station. But if he presume to do otherwise, he shall be condemned; and not only he, but 
those who co-operate and agree with him: for just as the power of making appointments (ordinatio) is 
interdicted in such circumstances, so also is the power of judging or of disposing of other matters. For ifa 
man has no power to appoint, how shall he judge? Without doubt, he shall in no wise judge or have power 
to judge: for just as another man’s wife cannot intermarry with anyone (adulterari), nor be judged or 
disposed of by any one but by her own husband so long as he liveth; so neither can it in anywise be 
allowed that the wife of a bishop, by whom undoubtedly is meant his church or parish, should be judged 
or disposed of by another without his (the bishop’s) judgment and good-will so long as he liveth, or enjoy 
another’s embrace, that is, his ordaining. Wherefore the apostle says: “The wife is bound by the law so 
long as her husband liveth; but if he be dead, she is loosed from the law of her husband.” In like manner 
also, the spouse of a bishop (for the church is called his spouse and wife) is bound to him while he liveth; 
but when he is dead she is loosed, and may be wedded to whomsoever she will, only in the Lord, that is, 
according to order. For if, while he is alive, she marry another, she shall be judged to be an adulteress. 
And in the same manner, he too, if he marry another of his own will, shall be held to be an adulterer, and 
shall be deprived of the privilege of communion. If, however, he is persecuted in his own church, he must 
flee to another, and attach himself to it, as the Lord says: “If they persecute you in one city, flee ye into 
another.” If, however, the change be made for the sake of the good of the church, he may not do this of 
himself, but only on the invitation of the brethren, and with the sanction of this holy seat, and not for 
ambition’s sake, but for the public good. 


IV 


(OF MARRIAGES AMONG BLOOD-RELATIONS, AND OF THOSE WHO ARE BORN OF THEM; AND OF ACCUSATIONS 
WHICH THE LAWS REJECT.) 


Moreover, marriages among blood-relations are forbidden, since all laws, both sacred and secular, forbid 
such. Wherefore the divine laws not only expel, but even anathematize, those who do so, and those who 
spring from them. Secular laws, again, call such persons infamous, and interdict them from inheriting. 
And we too, following our fathers, and keeping close by their footsteps, brand such with infamy, and hold 
them to be infamous, because they are sprinkled with the stains of infamy. Neither ought we to admit 
those men or their accusations, that secular laws reject. (For who doubts that human laws, when they are 
not inconsistent with reason and honour, are to be embraced, especially when they either further the 
public good or defend the authority of the ecclesiastical office, and uphold it as a help?) And we call those 
blood-relations whom divine laws, and those of the emperors, both Roman and Greek, name blood- 
relations, and whom they admit to the right of inheriting, and cannot exclude from that. Marriages, then, 
between such are neither lawful nor capable of holding good, but are to be rejected. (And if any such are 
attempted in rash daring, they come to be rescinded by apostolic authority.) 


Vv 


(OF THOSE WHO OUGHT NOT TO BE ADMITTED TO PREFER AN ACCUSATION, OR TO BEAR WITNESS; AND THAT 
EVIDENCE IS NOT TO BE GIVEN BUT ON THINGS HAPPENING IN THE PERSON’S PRESENCE.) 


Whosoever, therefore, has not been lawfully married, or has been united without the dotal title (dotali 
titulo) and the blessing of a priest, cannot by any means bring a charge against priests, or those who are 
lawfully married, or bear witness against them, since every one who is polluted with the stain of incest is 
infamous, and is not allowed to accuse the above-named. And consequently not only they, but all those too 
who agree with them, are to be rejected, and are rendered infamous. We hold that the same should also 
be the case with robbers, or with those who assault the elderly. The laws of the world, indeed, put such 
persons to death; but we, with whom mercy has the first place, receive them under the mark of infamy to 


repentance. That infamy also with which they are stained, we are not able to remove; but our desire is to 
heal their souls by public penitence, and by satisfaction made to the Church: for public sins are not to be 
purged by secret correction. Those, again, who are suspected in the matter of the right faith, should by no 
means be admitted to prefer charges against priests, and against those of whose faith there is no doubt; 
and such persons should be held of doubtful authority in matters of human testimony. Their voice, 
consequently, should be reckoned invalid whose faith is doubted; and no credit should be given to those 
who are ignorant of the right faith. Accordingly, in judgment, inquiry should be made as to the 
conversation and faith of the person who accuses, and of him who is accused; since those who are not of 
correct conversation and faith, and whose life is open to impeachment, are not allowed to accuse their 
elders, neither can such permission be given to those whose faith and life and liberty are unknown. Nor 
should vile persons be admitted to accuse them. But a clear examination is to be made as to what kind of 
persons the accusers are (rimandae sunt enucleatim personae accusatorum); for they are not to be 
admitted readily without writing, and are never to be admitted as accusers on mere writing. For no one 
may either accuse or be accused by mere writing, but with the living voice; and every one must lay his 
accusation in the presence of him whom he seeks to accuse. And no credit should be given to any accuser 
in the absence of him whom he seeks to accuse. In like manner, witnesses must not prefer their evidence 
by writing only; but they must give their testimony truthfully in their own persons, and in matters which 
they have seen and do know. And they are not to give evidence in any other cases or matters but in those 
which are known to have happened in their presence. Accusers, moreover, of one blood, are not to bear 
witness against those who are not related to the family, nor is that to be the case with domestics 
(familiares) or those proceeding from the house; but if it is their wish, and they agree among themselves, 
the parents only should give evidence in such cases, and not others. Neither accusers nor witnesses 
should be admitted who are open to any suspicion; for the feeling of relationship, or friendship, or 
lordship, is wont to impede the truth. Carnal love, and fear, and avarice, commonly blunt the perceptions 
of men, and pervert their opinions; so that they look on gain as godliness, and on money as the reward of 
prudence. Let no one, then, speak deceitfully to his neighbour. The mouth of the malevolent is a deep pit. 
The innocent man, while he believes easily, falls readily; but though he falls, he rises; and the shuffler, 
with all his arts, goes headlong to ruin, whence he can never rise or escape. Therefore let every one weigh 
well his words, and let him not say to another what he would not say to himself. Whence the sacred 
Scripture says well: “Do not that to another which thou wouldest not have done to thyself.” For we need 
time to do anything perfectly (maturius); and let us not be precipitate in our counsels or our works, 
neither let us violate order. But if any one has fallen in anything, let us not consign him to ruin; but let us 
reprove him with brotherly affection, as the blessed apostle says: “If a man be overtaken in any fault, ye 
which are spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted. Bear ye one another’s burden, and so will ye fulfil the law of Christ.” Furthermore, the sainted 
David had deadly crimes to repent of, and yet he was continued in honour. The blessed Peter also shed the 
bitterest tears when he repented of having denied the Lord; but still he abode an apostle. And the Lord by 
the prophet makes this promise to the sinning: “In the day that the sinner is converted, and repenteth, I 
will not mention any more against him all his transgressions.” 


VI 


(AS TO WHETHER A PRIEST MAY MINISTER AFTER A LAPSE.) 


For those are in error who think that the priests of the Lord, after a lapse, although they may have 
exhibited true repentance, are not capable of ministering to the Lord, and engaging their honourable 
offices, though they may lead a good life thereafter, and keep their priesthood correctly. And those who 
hold this opinion are not only in error, but also seem to dispute and act in opposition to the power of the 
keys committed to the Church, whereof it is said: “Whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, shall be loosed in 
heaven.” And in short, this opinion either is not the Lord’s, or it is true. But be that as it may, we believe 
without hesitation, that both the priests of the Lord and other believers may return to their honours after 
a proper satisfaction for their error, as the Lord Himself testifies by His prophet: “Shall he who falls not 
also rise again? and shall he who turns away not return?” And in another passage the Lord says: “I desire 
not the death of the sinner, but that he may turn, and live.” And the prophet David, on his repentance, 
said: “Restore unto me the joy of Thy salvation, and uphold me with Thy free Spirit.” And he indeed, after 
his repentance, taught others also, and offered sacrifice to God, giving thereby an example to the teachers 
of the holy Church, that if they have fallen, and thereafter have exhibited a right repentance to God, they 
may do both things in like manner. For he taught when he said: “I will teach transgressors Thy ways, and 
sinners shall be converted unto Thee.” And he offered sacrifice for himself, while he said: “The sacrifice 
for God is a broken spirit.” For the prophet, seeing his own transgressions purged by repentance, had no 
doubt as to healing those of others by preaching, and by making offering to God. Thus the shedding of 
tears moves the mind’s feeling (passionem). And when the satisfaction is made good, the mind is turned 
aside from anger. For how does that man think that mercy will be shown to himself, who does not forgive 
his neighbour? If offences abound, then, let mercy also abound; for with the Lord there is mercy, and with 
Him is plenteous redemption. In the Lord’s hand there is abundance of all things, because He is the Lord 
of powers (virtutum) and the King of glory. For the apostle says: “All have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God; being justified freely by His grace, through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ: whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in His blood, to declare His righteousness for the 


remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God; to declare, I say,’ at this time His 
righteousness, that He might be just, and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” And David says: 
“Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered.” Man, therefore, is cleansed 
of his sin, and rises again by the grace of God though he has fallen, and abides in his first position, 
according to the above-cited authorities. Let him see to it that he sin no more, that the sentence of the 
Gospel may abide in him: “Go, and sin no more.” Whence the apostle says: “Let not sin therefore reign in 
your mortal body, that ye should obey the lusts thereof: neither yield ye your members as instruments of 
unrighteousness unto sin: but yield yourselves unto God, as those that are alive from the dead, and your 
members as instruments of righteousness unto God. For sin shall not have dominion over you: for ye are 
not under the law, but under grace. What then? shall we sin because we are not under the law, but under 
grace? God forbid. Know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are to 
whom ye obey; whether of sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness? But God be thanked, that 
ye were the servants of sin; but ye have obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine which was delivered 
you. Being then made free from sin, ye became the servants of righteousness. I speak after the manner of 
men.” For greater is the sin of him who judgeth, than of him who is judged. “Thinkest thou,” says the 
apostle, “O man, that judgest them that do such things, and doest the same, that thou shalt escape the 
judgment of God? or despisest thou the riches of His goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering? Dost 
thou not know that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance? But, after thy hardness and 
impenitent heart, thou treasurest up unto thyself wrath against the day of wrath and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God; who will render to every man according to his deeds: to them who, by patient 
continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, and honour, and immortality, eternal life; but unto them that are 
contentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Greek: but glory, honour, 
and peace, to every man that worketh good.” My brethren, shun not only the holding, but even the 
hearing, of the judgment that bans mercy; for better is mercy than all whole burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices. We have replied to your interrogations shortly, because your letter found us burdened 
overmuch, and preoccupied with other judgments. Given on the 8th day of October, in the consulship of 
the most illustrious Antonine and Alexander.” 


The Epistle of Pope Urban First 


To All Christians. 


Of the church’s receiving only the property of the faithful, and not the price of the same, as in the times of 
the apostles; and as to why elevated seats should be prepared in the churches for the bishops; and as to 
the fact that no one should have intercourse with those whom the bishops excommunicate, and that no 
one should receive those whom they have cast out in any manner whatever. 


Urban, bishop, to all Christians, in sanctification of the spirit, in obedience and sprinkling of the blood of 
Jesus Christ our Lord, greeting. 


It becomes all Christians, most dearly beloved, to imitate Him whose name they have received. “What 
doth it profit, my brethren,” says the Apostle James, “though a man say he hath faith, and have not 
works?” “My brethren, be not many masters, knowing that ye receive (sumitis) the greater condemnation; 
for in many things we offend all.” “Let him who is a wise man, and endued with knowledge among you, 
show out of a good conversation his works with meekness of wisdom.” 


I 


OF THE LIFE INCOMMON, AND OF THE REASON WHY THE CHURCH HAS BEGUN TO HOLD PROPERTY 


We know that you are not ignorant of the fact that hitherto the principle of living with all things in 
common has been in vigorous operation among good Christians, and is still so by the grace of God; and 
most of all among those who have been chosen to the lot of the Lord, that is to say, the clergy, even as we 
read in the Acts of the Apostles: “And the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and of one 
soul: neither said any of them that ought of the things which he possessed was his own; but they had all 
things common. And with great power gave the apostles witness of the resurrection of Jesus Christ: and 
great grace was upon them all. Neither was there any among them that lacked: for as many as were 
possessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought the prices of the things that were sold, and laid 
them down at the apostles’ feet: and distribution was made unto every man according as he had need. 
And Joseph, who by the apostles was surnamed Barnabas (which is, being interpreted, the son of 
consolation), a Levite, and of the country of Cyprus, having land, sold it, and brought the money, and laid 
it at the apostles’ feet;” and so forth. Accordingly, as the chief priests and others, and the Levites, and the 
rest of the faithful, perceived that it might be of more advantage if they handed over to the churches over 
which the bishops presided the heritages and fields which they were in the way of selling, inasmuch as 
they might furnish a larger and better maintenance for the faithful who hold the common faith, not only in 
present but also in future times, out of the revenues of such property than out of the money for which they 
might at once be sold, they began to consign to the mother churches the property and lands which they 
were wont to sell, and got into the manner of living on the revenues of these. 


II 


OF THE PERSONS BY WHOM, AND THE USES FOR WHICH, ECCLESIASTICAL PROPERTY SHOULD BE MANAGED, 
AND OF THE INVADERS THEREOF 


The property, moreover, in the possession of the several parishes was left in the hands of the bishops, who 
hold the place of the apostles; and it is so to this day, and ought to be so in all future time. And out of 
those possessions the bishops and the faithful as their stewards ought to furnish to all who wish to enter 
the life in common all necessaries as they best can, so that none may be found in want among them. For 
the possessions of the faithful are also called oblations, because they are offered to the Lord. They ought 
not therefore to be turned to any other uses than those of the Church, and in behoof of Christian brethren 
before mentioned, and of the poor; for they are the offerings of the faithful, and they are redemption 
moneys for sins (pretia peccatorum), and the patrimony of the poor, and are given over to the Lord for the 
purpose already named. But if any one act otherwise (which may God forbid), let him take care lest he 
meet the condemnation of Ananias and Sapphira, and be found guilty of sacrilege, as those were who lied 
as to the price of the property designated, of whom we read thus in the before-cited passage of the Acts of 
the Apostles: “But a certain man named Ananias, with Sapphira his wife, sold land (agrum), and kept back 
part of the price, his wife also being privy to it, and brought a certain part, and laid it at the apostles’ feet. 
But Peter said to Ananias, Why hath Satan tempted (tentavit) thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to 
keep back part of the price of the land? Whilst it remained, was it not thine own? and after it was sold, 
was it not in thine own power? Why hast thou conceived this thing in thine heart? Thou hast not lied unto 
men, but unto the Lord. And Ananias, hearing these words, fell down, and gave up the ghost. And great 


fear came on all them that heard these things. And the young men arose, and removed him (amoverunt), 
and carried him out, and buried him. And it was about the space of three hours after, when his wife, not 
knowing what was done, came in. And Peter answered unto her, and said, Tell me whether ye sold the land 
for so much? And she said, Yea, for so much. Then Peter said unto her, How is it that ye have agreed 
together to tempt the Spirit of the Lord? Behold, the feet of them which have buried thy husband are at 
the door, and shall carry thee out. Then fell she down straightway at his feet, and yielded up the ghost. 
And the young men came in, and found her dead, and, carrying her forth, buried her by her husband. And 
great fear came upon all the Church, and upon as many as heard these things.” These things, brethren, 
are carefully to be guarded against, and greatly to be feared. For the property of the Church, not being 
like personal, but like common property, and property offered to the Lord, is to be dispensed with the 
deepest fear, in the spirit of faithfulness, and for no other objects than the above-named, lest those should 
incur the guilt of sacrilege who divert it from the hands to which it was consigned, and lest they should 
come under the punishment and death of Ananias and Sapphira, and lest (which is yet worse) they should 
become anathema maranatha, and lest, though their body may not fall dead like that of Ananias and 
Sapphira, their soul, which is nobler than the body, should fall dead, and be cut off from the company of 
the faithful, and sink into the depths of the pit. Wherefore all must give heed to this matter, and watch in 
faithfulness, and avert the dishonour of such usurpation, lest possessions dedicated to the uses of things 
secret (or sacred) and heavenly be spoiled by any parties invading them. And if any one do so, then, after 
the sharp vengeance which is due to such a crime, and which is justly to be carried out against the 
sacrilegious, let him be condemned to perpetual infamy, and cast into prison or consigned to life-long 
exile. For, according to the apostle, we ought to deliver such a man to Satan, that the spirit may be saved 
in the day of the Lord. 


Ill 
AS TO ANY ONE’S ATTEMPTING TO TAKE FROM THE CHURCH THE RIGHT OF HOLDING PROPERTY 


By the increase, therefore, and the mode of life which have been mentioned, the churches over which the 
bishops preside have grown so greatly with the help of the Lord, and the greater part of them are now in 
possession of so much property, that among them there is not a man who, selecting the life in common, is 
kept in poverty; but such an one receives all necessaries from the bishop and his ministers. Therefore, if 
any one in modern or in future time shall rise up and attempt to divert that property, let him be smitten 
with the judgment which has been already mentioned. 


IV 


OF THE SEATS OF THE BISHOPS 


Furthermore, as to the fact that in the churches of the bishops there are found elevated seats set up and 
prepared like a throne, they show by these that the power of inspection and of judging, and the authority 
to loose and bind, are given to them by the Lord. Whence the Saviour Himself says in the Gospel, 
“Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven.” And elsewhere: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose soever sins ye remit, are 
remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 


Vv 


THAT NO ONE SHOULD HAVE INTERCOURSE WITH THOSE WITH WHOM THE BISHOP HAS NO INTERCOURSE, OR 
RECEIVE THOSE WHOM HE REJECTS 


These things, then, we have set before you, most dearly beloved, in order that ye may understand the 
power of your bishops, and give reverence to God in them, and love them as your own souls; and in order 
that ye may have no communication with those with whom they have none, and that ye may not receive 
those whom they have cast out. For the judgment of a bishop is greatly to be feared, although he may bind 
one unjustly, which, however, he ought to guard against with the utmost care. 


VI 


OF THE ENGAGEMENT MADE IN BAPTISM, AND OF THOSE WHO HAVE GIVEN THEMSELVES TO THE LIFE IN 
COMMON 


And in exhorting you, we also admonish all who have embraced the faith of Christ, and who have taken 
from Christ the name of Christian, that ye make your Christianity vain in no respect, but keep stedfastly 
the engagement which ye took upon yourselves in baptism, so that ye may be found not reprobate, but 
worthy in His presence. And if any one of you has entered the life which has all things common, and has 
taken the vow to hold no private property, let him see to it that he make not his promise vain, but let him 
keep with all faithfulness this engagement which he has made to the Lord, so that he may acquire for 
himself not damnation, but a reward; for it is better for a man not to take a vow at all than not to 
discharge to the best of his ability the vow that he has made. For they who have made a vow, or taken on 


them the faith, and have not kept their vow, or have carried out their life in things evil, are punished more 
severely than those who have carried out their life without a vow, or have died without faith, but not 
without doing good works. For to this end have we received a reasonable mind by the gift of nature, and 
the renewal also of the second birth, that, according to the apostle, we may discern (sapiamus) rather 
things above, and not things on the earth; for the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God. For to 
what, most dearly beloved, does the wisdom of this world urge us, but to seek things that are hurtful, and 
to love things that are to perish, and to neglect things that are healthful, and to esteem as of no value 
things that are lasting? It commends the love of money, of which it is said, The love of money is the root of 
all evil; and which has this evil in especial, that while it obtrudes the transitory, it hides from view the 
eternal; and while it looks on things that are outside, it does not look in upon things that lurk within; and 
while it seeks after strange things, it is an evil that makes itself strange to him who does it. Behold, to 
what does the wisdom of this world urge a man? To live in pleasures. Whence it is said: A widow that 
liveth in pleasure, is dead while she liveth. It urges a man to feed the flesh with the softest delights, with 
sins, and vices, and flames, to press the soul with intemperance in food and wine, and to check the life of 
the spirit, and to put into his enemy’s hand the sword to be used against himself. Behold, what is the 
counsel which the wisdom of this world gives? That those who are good should choose rather to be evil, 
and that in error of mind they should be zealous to be sinners, and should not bethink themselves of that 
terrible voice of God, when the wicked shall be burned up like grass. 


VII 


OF THE IMPOSITION OF THE BISHOP’S HAND 


For all the faithful ought to receive the Holy Spirit after baptism by imposition of the hand of the bishops, 
so that they may be found to be Christians fully; because when the Holy Spirit is shed upon them, the 
believing heart is enlarged for prudence and stedfastness. We receive of the Holy Spirit in order that we 
may be made spiritual; for the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God. We receive of the 
Holy Spirit in order that we may be wise to discern between good and evil, to love the just, and to loathe 
the unjust, so as to withstand malice and pride, and resist luxury and divers allurements, and impure and 
unworthy lust. We receive of the Holy Spirit in order that, fired with the love of life and the ardour of 
glory, we may be able to raise our mind from things earthly to things heavenly and divine.—Given on the 
Nones of September,—that is, on the fifth day of the same month, in the consulship of the most illustrious 
Antonine and Alexander. 


The Epistles of Pope Pontianus 


The First Epistle 


To Felix Subscribonius 


On the honour to be bestowed on priests. 
Pontianus, bishop, to Felix Subscribonius, greeting. 


Our heart is exceedingly rejoiced with your goodness, in that you strive by all means in your power to 
carry out the practice of holy religion, and strengthen sad and destitute brethren in faith and religion. 
Wherefore we implore the mercy of our Redeemer, that His grace may support us in all things, and that 
He may grant us to carry out in effect what He has given us to aspire after. In this good thing, therefore, 
the benefits of recompense are multiplied just in proportion as our zeal for the work increases. And 
because in all these things we need the assistance of divine grace, we implore with constant prayers the 
clemency of Omnipotent God, that He may both grant us the desire for these good works which should 
ever be wrought by us, and give us power also to perform them, and direct us in that way, for the fruit of 
well-doing—which way the Pastor of pastors declared Himself to be—so that ye may be able to carry out 
through Him, without whom nothing can be done, those good works which you have begun. Moreover, 
with respect to the priests of the Lord whom we have heard you aid against the plots of wicked men, and 
whose cause you sustain, know ye that in so doing ye please God greatly, who has called them to the 
service of Himself, and has honoured them with so intimate a fellowship with Him, that through them He 
accepts the oblations of others, and pardons their sins, and reconciles them with Him. They also make the 
body of the Lord with their own mouth (proprio ore corpus Domini conficiunt), and give it to the people. 
For of them it is said: He that hurteth you, hurteth me; and he that doeth you an injury, shall receive again 
that which he hath done unrighteously. And elsewhere: He that heareth you, heareth me; and he that 
despiseth you, despiseth me; and he that despiseth me, despiseth Him that sent me. Hence they are not to 
be molested, but honoured. And in them the Lord Himself is honoured, whose commission they execute. 
They accordingly, if they happen to fall, are to be raised up and sustained by the faithful. And again, they 
are not to be accused by the infamous, or the wicked, or the hostile, or by the members of another sect or 
religion. If they sin, they are to be arraigned by the other priests; further, they are to be held in check 
(constringantur) by the chief pontiffs, and they are not to be arraigned or restrained by seculars or by 
men of evil life. Not slight, therefore, is our grief in hearing that you have to sorrow for your brother’s 
passing away (transitu). For which reason we beseech Almighty God to console you by the breathing 
(aspiratione) of His grace, and keep you with heavenly guardianship from evil spirits and perverse men. 
For if ye have to bear any turmoil of certain adversaries after his disease, do not think it strange though 
ye, who seek to enjoy good in your own country—that is, in the land of the living—have to bear evil things 
at the hands of men in a strange country. For the present life is a sojourning; and to him who sighs after 
the true fatherland, the place of his sojourning is a trial, however pleasant it may seem. And as to you who 
seek the fatherland, among the sighs which ye heave I hear the groans also of human oppression rising. 
And this happens by the wonderful dispensation of Almighty God, in order that, while the truth calls you in 
love, this present world may cast back your affection from itself through the tribulations which it brings 
on, and that the mind may be so much the more easily delivered from the love of this world, as it is also 
impelled while it is called. Therefore, as you have begun, give heed to the duty of hospitality; labour most 
urgently in prayer and tears; devote yourselves more liberally and freely now to those almsgivings which 
you have ever loved, in order that in the recompense the profit to you for your work may be greater in 
proportion as your zeal for the labour has risen to higher degrees here. 


Furthermore, hailing your goodness with paternal pleasantness, we beg you not to fail in the good works 
which ye have begun. And may no one be able to turn you from them; but may the clergy and servants of 
God, and all Christians who sojourn in those parts, fully discover by the love of Christ and Saint Peter the 
disposition of your charity in all things, and obtain the comforts of your favour in every necessity that may 
arise; to the end that all may be defended and helped by your aid, and that we, too, may owe you thanks, 
and that our Lord Jesus Christ may make good to you eternal glory, and that the blessed Apostle Peter, the 
chief of the apostles, in whose cause you spend yourselves, may open the gate of that same glory.—Given 
on the 10th day before the kalends of February (the 23d of January), in the consulship of the most 
illustrious Severus and Quintianus. 


The Second Epistle 


To All Bishops 


On brotherly love, and on avoiding the evil. 


Pontianus, bishop of the holy and universal Church, to all who worship the Lord aright, and love the divine 
worship, greeting. 


Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of good will. These words, most beloved, are not 
the words of men, but of angels; and they were not devised by human sense, but were uttered by angels at 
the birth of the Saviour. And from these words it can be understood without doubt by all that peace is 
given by the Lord, not to men of evil will, but to men of good will. Whence the Lord, speaking by the 
prophet, says: “How good is God to Israel, even to such as are of a clean heart! But as for me, my feet 
were almost gone; my steps had well-nigh slipped: for I was envious at the unrighteous, when I saw the 
prosperity of the wicked.” Of the good, however, the Truth says in His own person, “Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” And they are not the pure in heart who think evil things, or things hurtful 
to their brethren; for he who is the faithful man devises nothing evil. The faithful man, accordingly, loves 
rather to hear things which are becoming, than to speak things which are not becoming. And if any one is 
faithful, let him see to it that he speak no evil, and lay no snares in the way of any one. In this, then, are 
the children of God distinguished from the children of the devil. For the children of God always think and 
strive to do things which are of God, and give help unceasingly to their brethren, and wish to injure no 
one. But, on the other hand, the children of the devil are always meditating things evil and hurtful, 
because their deeds are evil. And of them the Lord, speaking by the prophet Jeremiah, says: “I will utter 
my judgments against them touching all their wickedness.” “Wherefore I will yet plead with you, saith the 
Lord; and with your children’s children will I plead.” “Behold, I frame evil against you, and devise a device 
against you.” These things, brethren, are greatly to be feared, and to be guarded against by all; for the 
man on whom the judgment of God may fall will not depart unhurt. And therefore let every one see to it 
carefully that he neither contrive nor do against a brother what he would not wish to have to endure 
himself. And let not the man of faith come under the suspicion even of saying or doing what he would not 
wish to have to endure himself. Wherefore persons suspected, or hostile or litigious, and those who are 
not of good conversation, or whose life is reprehensible, and those who do not hold and teach the right 
faith, have been debarred from being either accusers or witnesses by our predecessors with apostolic 
authority; and we too remove them from that function, and exclude them from it in times to come, lest 
those lapse wilfully whom we ought to keep in and save; lest not only (which may God forbid!) the 
predicted judgment of God should fall upon both, but we also should perish (which may God forbid!) 
through their fault. For it is written, “Have they made thee the master of a feast? Take care for them, that 
thou mayst be merry on their account, and receive as thy crown the ornament of esteem, and find 
approbation of thine election.” For the evil word affects the heart, out of which proceed these four objects, 
good and evil, life and death; and the tongue in its assiduous action is what determines these. Wherefore 
the before-named parties are altogether to be avoided; and until the before-noted matters are 
investigated, and the parties are found to be clear of such, they are not to be received: for the right 
sacrifice is to give heed to the commandments, and to depart from all iniquity. “To depart from wickedness 
is a thing pleasing to the Lord, and to forsake unrighteousness is a sacrifice of praise.” For it is written, 
“Love thy friend, and be faithful unto him. But if thou bewrayest his secrets, follow no more after him. For 
as a man who destroyeth his friend, so is he who destroys (loseth) the friendship of his neighbour. And as 
one that letteth a bird go out of his hand, so art thou that has let thy neighbour go and shalt not get him 
again. Follow after him no more, for he is far off. For he has escaped like a roe out of the snare, because 
his soul is wounded. Thou wilt not be able to bind him any more, and there is reconciliation for the 
reviled. But to betray the secrets of a friend is the desperation of a wretched soul. He that winketh with 
the eye worketh evil, and no one will cast him off. When thou art present, he will despise his own mouth, 
and express his wonder at thy discourse; but at the last he will writhe his mouth, and slander thy sayings. 
I have hated many things, but nothing like him; and the Lord will hate him. Whoso casteth a stone on 
high, it will fall upon his own head, and a deceitful stroke of the deceitful will make wounds. Whoso 
diggeth a pit shall fall therein; and he that setteth a stone in his neighbour’s way will fall thereon; and he 
that placeth a snare for another will perish therein. He that worketh mischief, it shall fall upon him, and 
he shall not know whence it cometh on him. Mockery and reproach are from the proud; and vengeance, as 
a lion, shall be in wait for them. They that rejoice at the fall of the righteous shall perish in the snare, and 
anguish shall consume them before they die. Anger and wrath are both abominations, and the sinful man 
shall have them both.” “He that will be avenged shall find vengeance from the Lord, and he will surely 
keep his sins. Forgive thy neighbour the hurt that he hath done unto thee, and then shall thy sins be 
forgiven thee when thou prayest. One man beareth hatred against another; and doth he ask redress of 


God? He showeth no mercy to a man which is like himself; and doth he ask forgiveness of the Most High 
for his own sins? He, though he is flesh, nourisheth hatred; and doth he ask pardon of God? Who will 
entreat for his sins? Remember thy end, and let enmity cease; for corruption and death impend on 
commandments. Remember the fear of God, and bear no malice to thy neighbour. Remember the covenant 
of the Highest, and look down upon (despice) the ignorance of thy neighbour. Abstain from strife, and 
thou shalt diminish thy sins. 


For a furious man kindleth strife; and a sinful man will disquiet friends, and make enmity among them 
that be at peace. For even as the trees of the wood are, so will the fire burn; and as a man’s strength is, so 
will his anger be; and as his riches are, so will he make his anger rise. An hastened contention will kindle 
a fire, and an hastening quarrel will shed blood, and a testifying (testificans) tongue will bring death. If 
thou blow upon the spark, it will burn like a fire; and if thou spit upon it, it will be extinguished: and both 
these come out of the mouth. Cursed be the whisperer and doubled-tongued, for such have troubled many 
that were at peace. A third (tertia) tongue hath disquieted many, and driven them from nation to nation: 
the fortified cities of the rich it hath pulled down, and overthrown the houses of great men. It has 
subverted the virtues of peoples, and has destroyed strong nations. A third tongue hath cast out truthful 
women, and deprived them of their labours. Whoso hearkeneth unto it shall never find rest, and never 
dwell quietly. The stroke of the whip maketh marks in the flesh, but the stroke of the tongue will break 
bones. Many have fallen by the edge of the sword, but not in such manner as those who have perished by 
their tongue. Well is he that is defended from the evil tongue, who hath not passed into the anger thereof, 
and who hath not drawn the yoke thereof, nor hath been bound with the bands of it; for the yoke thereof is 
a yoke of iron, and the band thereof is a band of brass. The death thereof is the vilest death, and the grave 
were better than it. The perseverance thereof shall not abide; but it shall hold the ways of the 
unrighteous, and its flame shall not burn the righteous. Such as forsake the Lord shall fall into it, and it 
shall burn in them, and not be quenched; and it shall be sent upon them as a lion, and hurt them as a 
leopard. Hedge thine ears about with thorns, and listen not to the evil tongue; and make a door for thy 
mouth, and bars for thine ears. Smelt (confla) thy gold and silver, and make a balance for thy words, and 
right curbs for thy mouth. And beware that thou slide not perchance in thy tongue, and fall before thine 
enemies that lie in wait for thee, and thy fall be irremediable even to death.” “Make no tarrying to turn to 
the Lord, and put not off from day to day. For suddenly shall His wrath come, and in the time of vengeance 
He will destroy thee. Set not thine heart upon goods unjustly gotten, for they shall not profit thee in the 
day of veiling (for execution, obductionis) and vengeance. Move not with every wind, and go not into every 
way; for so is the sinner proved with the double-tongue. Be stedfast in the way of the Lord, and in the 
truth of thine understanding, and in knowledge; and let the word of peace and righteousness attend thee. 
Be courteous in hearing the word, that thou mayest understand it, and with wisdom give a true answer. If 
thou hast understanding, answer thy neighbour; if not, lay thy hand upon thy mouth, lest thou be caught 
in a word of folly, and be confounded. Honour and glory are in the talk of the intelligent man; the tongue 
of the unwise is his fall. Be not called a whisperer, and be not caught in thy tongue, and confounded. For 
confusion and penitence are upon the thief, and the worst condemnation upon the double-tongued. 
Moreover, for the whisperer there is hatred, and enmity, and shame. Justify the small and the great alike.” 
Instead of a friend, become not an enemy to thy neighbour. For the evil man shall inherit reproach and 
shame, and every sinner in like manner that is envious and double-tongued. Extol not thyself in the 
counsel of thine own heart as a bull, lest perchance thy virtue be shattered in folly, and it consume thy 
leaves, and destroy thy fruits, and thou be left as a dry tree in the desert. For a wicked soul shall destroy 
him that hath it, and makes him to be laughed to scorn by his enemies, and shall bring him down to the lot 
of the impious.” Most dearly beloved, study to lift up the oppressed, and always help the necessitous; for if 
a man relieves an afflicted brother, delivers a captive, or consoles a mourner, let him have no doubt that 
that will be recompensed to him by Him on whom he bestows it all, and who says: “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” Strive, then, unceasingly to do 
what is good in such wise that ye may both obtain the fruit of good works here, and enjoy the favour of 
God in the future, to the intent that hereafter ye may be worthy to enter the court of the heavenly 
kingdom.—Given on the fourth day before the kalends of May (the 28th of April), in the consulship of the 
most illustrious Severus and Quintianus. 


The Epistle of Pope Anterus 


On the translation of bishops and of episcopal seats 


To the brethren, most dearly beloved, constituted to be bishops in the provinces of Boetica and Toletana, 
Bishop Anterus sends greeting in the Lord. 


I should wish, my dearest brethren, always to receive the glad account of your sincere love and peace, so 
that the signs of your welfare might be promoted in turn by the dissemination of our letters among you, if 
our ancient enemy should give us quiet and deliverance from his attacks; who was a liar from the 
beginning, the enemy of the truth, the rival of man—in order to deceive whom he first deceived himself,— 
the adversary of modesty, the master of luxury. He feeds on cruelties; he is punished by abstinence; he 
hates fasts, and his ministers preach, to that effect, as he declares them to be superfluous, having no hope 
of the future, and echoing that sentence of the apostle, in which he says, “Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we shall die.” O miserable boldness! O subtlety of a desperate mind! For he exhorts to hatred, 
and puts concord to flight. And because the mind of man is easily drawn over to the worse part, and 
chooses rather to walk by the broad way than laboriously to take its course by the narrow way, for this 
reason, brethren most dearly beloved, follow ye the better, and always leave the worse behind you. Do 
good, avoid evil, in order that ye may be found to be the disciples of the Lord in truth. 


Now, of the transference of bishops, on which subject it has been your wish to consult the holy seat of the 
apostles, know ye that that may lawfully be done for the sake of the common good, or when it is absolutely 
necessary, but not at the mere will or bidding of any individual. Peter, our holy master, and the prince of 
the apostles, was translated for the sake of the common good from Antioch to Rome, in order that he 
might be in a position there of doing more service. Eusebius also was transferred from a certain minor 
city to Alexandria by apostolic authority. In like manner Felix, on account of the doctrine and the good life 
which he maintained, was translated by the common consent of the bishops and the other priests, and the 
people from the city in which, on the election of the citizens, he had been ordained, to Ephesus. For that 
man is not chargeable with shifting from city to city who does not do that of his own inclination or by the 
force of ambition, but who is transferred for the general good, or in virtue of some necessity, by the 
counsel and with the consent of the chief parties. Nor can he be said to transfer himself from a smaller 
city to a larger, who is placed in that position not by his own self-seeking or his own choice, but either as 
being driven out of his own proper seat by force, or as being compelled by some necessity, and who 
without pride and in humility has been translated and installed there by others for the good of the place or 
the people: for man looketh on the countenance, but the Lord seeth the heart. And the Lord, speaking by 
the prophet, says, “The Lord knows the thoughts of men, that they are vanity.” That man, therefore, does 
not change his seat who does not change his mind. Nor does he change his city who is changed not of his 
own will, but by the decision and election of others. And accordingly he does not shift from city to city 
who does not leave his own city for the sake of gain to himself, or of his own choice, but who, as has 
already been said, has been translated to another city either in consequence of being driven out of his 
own seat, or compelled by some necessity, or in virtue of the election and injunction of the priests and 
people. For as the bishops have power regularly to ordain bishops and other orders of priests, so, as often 
as any matter of advantage or necessity constrains them, they have power in the above-mentioned manner 
both to transfer and to install. As ye have asked our opinion in these matters, though they are not subjects 
unknown to you, we give you these things in charge to hold them, lest, through the ignorance of some, 
that which is better and more profitable be avoided, and what is more profitless be taken up, even as we 
read in the holy Gospel: “Woe unto you, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, and 
have omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith: these ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone. Ye blind guides, which strain out a gnat and swallow a camel.” What is 
lawful is with them not lawful, and what is not lawful is lawful. Even as Jannes and Mambres resisted the 
truth, so do they, being reprobate in mind, and lovers of pleasure rather than of God, teach that that is 
unlawful which is lawful, to wit, that bishops should shift from city to city in the manner already noted; 
and what is unlawful they teach as lawful, to wit, to omit to show mercy to those who endure straits: that 
is to say, they deny that a bishop belonging to another city should be bestowed for good, or for necessity’s 
sake, upon those who have no bishop, and who want the sacred episcopal ministry; and that another 
episcopal seat should be assigned to bishops who endure persecution or straits. They contradict the 
sacred Scripture also, which testifies that God desireth mercy rather than judgment. 


What greater charity, I pray you, can there be, or what more profitable service of piety, on the part of any 
one to another, than to deliver him from the darkness of ignorance and the thick darkness of inexperience, 
and restore him, in fine, by the nutriment of the doctrine of the true faith, not for gain indeed, or 
ambition, but for instruction and edification? [For he becomes, so to speak, the hand for the maimed, the 
foot for the lame, the eye for the blind, who unlocks the treasure of wisdom and knowledge to one 


wrapped in the darkness of ignorance, and opens up to such an one the brightness of the light and the 
ways of the Lord.] 


Now for both parties—namely, for those who endure a famine of the word of God, and for bishops who 
endure straits, when they are installed in other cities for the common good—no small degree of mercy is 
shown. And they who deny this, although they have the form of godliness, do yet deny the power thereof. 
For in such a matter I make no recognition of race (prosapiam). If, however, any one of the wise, whom 
the stress of this storm (or season) has allied with other leaders among the unwise, is stained with a 
participation in their deeds, yet the excellence of the wise man, although he may chance to be privy to 
their offences, makes him incapable of giving himself as a leader to sinners. The cause of public good and 
necessity is one thing, and the cause of self-seeking, and presumption, or private inclination, is another 
thing. On account of self-seeking, or presumption, or private inclination, bishops are not to be transferred 
from one city to another, but only on account of public good and necessity. And this is a matter which no 
one denies, except those of whom it is said, “They have erred through wine; they have not known the seer; 
they have been ignorant of judgment.” For if I were constrained to open up in narration things that have 
been brought to end, I would show you that no comfort comes from the comparison of such deeds. But, 
most dearly beloved, “stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the old paths of the Lord, and see what is 
the good way and the right, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.” And, to speak 
according to the word of Wisdom: “Love righteousness, ye that be judges of the earth. Think of the Lord in 
goodness, and in simplicity of heart seek Him. For He is found of them that tempt Him not, and showeth 
Himself unto such as do not distrust Him. For froward thoughts separate from God; and His power, when 
it is tried, reproveth the unwise. For into a malicious soul wisdom shall not enter, nor dwell in the body 
that is subject unto sin. For the holy spirit of discipline will flee deceit, and remove from thoughts that are 
without understanding, and will not abide when unrighteousness cometh in. For wisdom is a benign spirit, 
and will not acquit a blasphemer of His words. For God is witness of his reins, and a true beholder of his 
heart, and a hearer of his tongue. For the Spirit of the Lord hath filled the world, and that which 
containeth all things hath knowledge of the voice. Therefore he that speaketh unrighteous things cannot 
be hid; neither shall vengeance, when it punisheth, pass by him. For inquisition shall be made into the 
counsels of the ungodly. And the sound of his words shall come unto the Lord, and unto the manifestation 
of his wicked deeds; for the ear of jealousy heareth all things, and the noise of murmurings shall not be 
hid. Therefore beware of murmuring, which is unprofitable; and refrain your tongue from backbiting, for 
there is no word so secret that it shall go for nought. The mouth that belieth slayeth the soul. Seek not 
death in the error of your life, and pull not upon yourself destruction with the works of your hands; for 
God made not death, neither hath He pleasure in the destruction of the living. For He created all things 
that they might have their being, and He wished the nations of the world to be healthful. There is no 
poison of destruction in them, nor the kingdom of death upon the earth of the living. Righteousness is 
perpetual and immortal, but unrighteousness is the acquisition of death. And ungodly men with their 
hands and words called it to them; and when they thought to have it their friend, they consumed to 
nought, and made a covenant with it; because they are worthy of death who take part with it.” “For they 
said, reasoning with themselves, but not aright, The time of our life is short and tedious; and in the death 
of a man there is no remedy, neither was there any man known to have returned from the grave. For we 
are born of nothing, and we shall be hereafter as though we had never been. For the breath in our nostrils 
is as smoke, and speech is a little spark for the moving of our heart; which being extinguished, our body 
shall be turned into ashes, and our spirit shall vanish as the soft air. And our life shall pass as the trace of 
a cloud, and shall be dispersed as a mist that is driven away with the beams of the sun, and overcome with 
the heat thereof. And our name shall be forgotten in time, and no man shall have our works in 
remembrance. For our time is a very shadow that passeth away, and after our end there is no returning; 
for it is fast sealed, and no man shall come again.” And for this reason every one must see to it that he 
keep himself with all care, and watch himself for his own good, so that when his last day and the end of 
his life come upon him, he may not pass over to everlasting death, but to eternal life. For the deeds of 
those put under us are judged by us, but our own doth God judge. Sometimes, moreover, bishops are 
perverted through the fault of the people, to the end that those fall more precipitately who follow them. 
When the head languisheth, the other members of the body are affected thereby. And viler are those who 
corrupt the life and morals of the good, than those who spoil the property and goods of others. Let each 
one take care that he have neither an itching tongue nor itching ears; that is to say, that he neither be a 
detractor of others himself, nor listen to others in their detractions. “Thou sattest,” saith he, “and spakest 
against thy brother; and thou didst slander thine own mother’s son.” Let every individual abstain from a 
detracting tongue, and keep a guard upon his own words, and understand that all that they say of others 
shall enter into the judgment wherewith they themselves shall be judged. No one readily refers to an 
unwilling auditor. Let it be the care of all of you, most dearly beloved, to keep not only your eyes, but also 
your tongue, pure. And let not another house ever know by your means what is done in any man’s house. 
Let all have the simplicity of the dove, that they devise not guile against any one; and the subtlety of the 
serpent, that they be not ever thrown by the crafty designs of others. It does not belong to my humble 
station and measure to judge others, and to say anything unfavourable of the ministers of the churches. 
Far be it from me that I should say anything unfavourable of those who are the successors to the apostolic 
status, and make the body of Christ with their sacred mouth; by whose instrumentality we too are 
Christians, and who have the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and exercise judgment before the day of 
judgment. Moreover, it is contained in the ancient law, that whoever has not given obedience to the 
priests should either be stoned outside the camp by the people, or with his neck beneath the sword should 


expiate his presumption by his blood. 


Now, however, the disobedient is cut off by spiritual chastisement; and being cast out of the church, is 
torn by the rabid mouth of demons. For it becomes those who have God in their heritage, to serve God 
free from all the hindrances of the world, so that they may be able to say, “The Lord is the portion of mine 
inheritance.” “O how good and pleasant is Thy Spirit, O Lord, in all things!” And Thou sparest all because 
they are Thine, O Lord, who lovest souls. Therefore chastenest Thou them by little and little that offend, 
and warnest them of those things wherein they offend, and dost address them, that leaving their 
wickedness, they may believe on Thee, O Lord.” “But Thou, our God, art gracious and true, long-suffering, 
and in mercy ordering all things. For if we sin, we are Thine, knowing Thy power. And if we sin not, we 
know that we are counted Thine.” “The spirit of those that fear the Lord shall be required of him; and in 
His regard they shall be blessed.” Wherefore, most beloved brethren, “let no corrupt communication 
proceed out of your mouth, but that which is good to the use of edifying, that it may minister grace to the 
hearers. And grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto the day of redemption. Let all 
bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, be put away from you, with all malice. 
And be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God in Christ hath forgiven 
you.” “Be ye therefore followers of God, as dear children; and walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, 
and hath given Himself for us an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour. But 
fornication, and all uncleanness, or covetousness, let it not be once named among you, as becometh 
saints; neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor jesting, which are not convenient; but rather giving of 
thanks. For this know ye, understanding that no whoremonger, nor unclean person, nor covetous man, 
who is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God. Let no man deceive you with 
vain words: for because of these things cometh the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience. Be 
not ye therefore partakers with them. For ye were sometimes darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord: 
walk as children of light (for the fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness, and righteousness, and truth), 
proving what is acceptable unto the Lord. And have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, 
but rather reprove them. For it is a shame even to speak of those things which are done of them in secret. 
But all things that are reproved are made manifest by the light: for whatsoever is made manifest 
(manifestatur) is light. Wherefore He saith, Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give thee light. See then that ye walk circumspectly, brethren, not as fools, but as wise, redeeming 
the time, because the days are evil. Wherefore be ye not unwise, but understanding what the will of the 
Lord is. And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be filled with the Holy Spirit; speaking to 
yourselves in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your hearts to the 
Lord; giving thanks always for all things unto God and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of Christ.” Therefore, brethren, stand fast and hold the 
tradition of the apostles and the apostolic seat, “that our Lord Jesus Christ and our Father, which hath 
loved us, and hath given us everlasting consolation and good hope through grace, may comfort your 
hearts, and stablish you in every good work and word.” “Finally, brethren, pray for us, that the word of the 
Lord may have free course, and be glorified, even as it is with you, and that we may be delivered from 
unreasonable and wicked men: for all men have not faith. But the Lord is faithful, who shall stablish you, 
and keep you from evil.” Wherefore set your hearts continually in the strength (virtute) of God, and always 
resist the wicked, and tell these things, according to the word of the prophet, “to the generations 
following; for this God is our God unto eternity, and He will rule us for ever and ever.” Hence ye who are 
set for examples (in specula) by the Lord, ought by all means to check and keep back those who devise 
crafty counsels against the brethren, or excite against them seditions and slanders. For it is an easy thing 
to deceive man with a word, but it is not so with the Lord. Wherefore ye ought to reprehend such persons, 
and turn away from them, to the end that, all darkness of this manner being completely done away, the 
Morning Star may shine upon them, and gladness arise in their hearts. “And we have confidence in the 
Lord touching you, brethren, that ye both do and will do the things which we command you.” For the more 
ye show forth your kindnesses to them, the greater a return have ye to look for from the omnipotent God 
whom they serve. May the omnipotent God keep you in His protection, and grant you to maintain honour 
and precept; and may glory and honour be to God the Father Almighty, and to His only-begotten Son our 
Saviour, with the Holy Spirit, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Given on the 12th day before the kalends of April (the 21st of March), in the consulship of the most 
illustrious Maximianus and Africanus. 


The Epistles of Pope Fabian 


The First Epistle 


To All the Ministers of the Church Catholic 


Of those who ought not to be admitted to clear themselves, and of the duty of having no fellowship with 
the excommunicated. 


To the dearly-beloved brethren in the ministry of the Church Catholic in all regions, Fabian sends greeting 
in the Lord. 


By the divine precepts and the apostolic institutes, we are admonished to watch in behoof of the position 
of all the churches with unwearied interest. Whence it follows that you ought to know what is being done 
in things sacred in the church of Rome, in order that, by following her example, ye may be found to be 
true children of her who is called your mother. Accordingly, as we have received the institution from our 
fathers, we maintain seven deacons in the city of Rome distributed over seven districts of the state, who 
attend to the services enjoined on them week by week, and on the Lord’s days and the solemn festivals, in 
concert with the subdeacons, and acolytes, and servants of the succeeding orders, and hold themselves in 
readiness every hour for religious duty, and for the discharge of all that is enjoined upon them. In like 
manner ought ye also to do throughout your different cities, as may be convenient, that religious duty may 
be discharged zealously and regularly, without any delay or negligence. Furthermore, we have ordained in 
like manner seven subdeacons who shall stand by (imminerent) the seven notaries, and bring into one full 
and accurate account the histories of the martyrs, and lay them before us for our examination. And this, 
too, we urge you all to do, so that no doubt or questioning of these things may arise in later times; “for 
whatsoever things were written, were written for our learning.” And whatsoever things are written in 
truth in our times, are directed to the learning of future times. And therefore we enjoin these duties to be 
put in charge of the most faithful, that nothing false may be found in them, from which an offence (which 
may God forbid) may arise to the faithful. For this reason also we beg it of your love in paternal benignity, 
that the holy Church may now find the good-will of your love in all things, and obtain the comforts of your 
favour whenever there is necessity. And as the goodness of your zeal affords us the assurance that we 
ought to distrust it in nothing, but rather commit these things in all confidence to you as to wise sons of 
our church; so, small importance being attached to opportune occasions, your virtue ought to exert itself 
the more strenuously in labours, and keep off reproaches by all possible means, and with all zeal. We 
exhort you also, according to the word of the apostle, to be “stedfast and immoveable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord; forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not vain in the Lord.” And in another 
place: “Watch ye, and pray, and stand fast in the faith. Quit you like men, and be strong. Let all things be 
done with charity.” Furthermore, we desire you to know this, that in our times, as our sins embarrassed 
us, and that ancient enemy who always goeth about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour, 
instigated him, Novatus came up out of Africa, and separated Novatianus and certain other confessors of 
Christ from the Church of Christ, and persuaded them into the acceptance of evil doctrine. From such 
persons, brethren, keep yourselves aloof, and beware of all who hold a faith and doctrine different from 
that which the apostles and their successors have held and taught, lest (which may God forbid) going after 
him ye fall into the toils of Satan, and be bound with his fetters. Wherefore with most earnest prayers we 
beg it of your brotherly love, that ye may deem it fit to remember our insignificance in your holy prayers, 
beseeching and entreating the Lord of heaven that we, as well as our holy mother the Church of Christ, 
redeemed with His precious blood, may be delivered from the toils of Satan, who lieth in wait for us; and 
from troublesome and wicked men, and that the Word of God may have free course and be glorified, and 
that the evil doctrine of them, and of all who teach things contrary to the truth, may be overthrown and 
perish. We beseech you also to be zealous in praying in your pious supplications, that our God and Lord 
Jesus Christ, who will have all men to be saved, and no one to perish, may, by His vast omnipotence, cause 
their hearts to turn again to sound doctrine and to the Catholic faith, in order that they may be recovered 
from the toils of the devil who are held captive by him, and be united with the children of our mother the 
Church. Be mindful also of your brethren, and have pity upon them, and labour for them by all means in 
your power, that they be not lost, but be saved unto the Lord by your prayers, and other efforts of your 
goodness. So act therefore in these matters that ye may approve yourselves as obedient and faithful 
children of the holy Church of God, and that ye may obtain the recompense of reward. These men, and all 
else who do not teach the true doctrine, and hold not the true faith, cannot act as accusers of any true 
believer, because they are branded with infamy, and are cut off from the bosom of our holy mother the 
Church by the sword of the apostles, until their return to correct conversation and belief. Hence by 
apostolic authority, and in agreement with all the sons of the same apostolic and universal Church, we 
resolve that all who come under suspicion with respect to the Catholic faith cannot be admitted as 
accusers of those who hold the true creed; for suspicions are always to be set aside. Rightly therefore are 
charges which are preferred by those who are objects of suspicion in the matter of the true faith, rejected. 


Neither are they at all to be credited who are unacquainted with the faith of the Trinity. In like manner we 
set aside and withdraw from all part in the accusing of the faithful, all those whom the decrees of the holy 
fathers in times past and times future alike anathematize. Accordingly, the believing ought always to be 
kept distinct from the unbelieving, and the righteous from the unrighteous; since the unbelieving and evil- 
minded, by every means in their power, are always troubling the believing, and striving to undo them; and 
consequently they are not to be received, but rejected and kept entirely at a distance, lest they may undo 
or defame the believing. For this reason, dearly beloved, beware of the pit of such persons, into which we 
know many have fallen. Beware of the snares (or darts) of such persons, and of the efforts of the ancient 
enemy, by which we have seen even those closely connected with us fall wounded before us. Watch the 
nooses of the liers in wait, by which they are wont to strangle associates and comrades. Follow not such, 
but keep them far off from you. Be ye, according to the voice of Truth, wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves. See to it that ye neither run nor labour in vain; but, sustained by each other’s prayers and 
supplications, strive ye to do the will of God; and from those persons whom I have mentioned, if they show 
themselves incorrigible, keep yourselves separate in all things. In like manner keep yourselves separate 
from all those of whom the apostle makes mention when he says, “with such persons, no, not to eat;” since 
these latter, as well as the former, are to be rejected, and are not to be admitted before they have given 
satisfaction to the Church. For those with whom it is not lawful to eat are manifestly separated from all 
intercourse with the rest of the brethren until such satisfaction is given. Wherefore they ought not and 
cannot be admitted to the preferring of charges against the faithful, but they ought to be debarred from 
their society until the satisfaction already mentioned is given, lest these too should be made like them, or 
underlie their excommunication; for to this effect have the apostles decreed, saying, With the 
excommunicated no fellowship is to be held. And if any one, setting aside the rules wittingly, sings with 
the excommunicated in his house, or speaks or prays in company with them, that man is to be deprived of 
the privilege of communion. Such persons, therefore, are in all things to be guarded against, and are not 
to be received, because, according to the apostle, not only those who commit such things are condemned, 
but also those who consent with those who do them. Whence also the blessed chief of the apostles, Peter, 
addressing the people at the ordination of Clement, says this among other things: If this Clement is hostile 
to any one on account of his deeds, wait not ye for his saying directly to you, Be not on terms of friendship 
with this man. But mark ye carefully his will as ye ought, and second it without need of direct injunction; 
and separate yourselves from that man to whom ye perceive him to be inimical, and speak not with those 
with whom he speaks not, in order that every one who may be in fault, as he desires to possess the 
friendship of all of you, may be zealous in effecting a reconciliation all the more quickly with him who 
presides over all, so that he may return to spiritual well-being (redeat et salutem) hereby, when he begins 
to yield obedience to the charges of the president. 


If, however, any one is not friendly, and speaks with those with whom he (his chief) speaks not, such an 
one belongs to those who seek to exterminate the Church of God; and though he seems to be with you in 
body, he is against you in mind and heart. And such an one is a much more dangerous enemy than those 
who are without, and who are openly hostile. For this man under the guise of friendship acts the part of an 
enemy, and scatters and ruins the church. And therefore, dearly beloved, in these apostolic institutes we 
warn and teach you, that your charity, being instructed therein (effecta certior), may hereafter study to 
act with greater care and prudence, so that perverse and unbelieving men may not have the power of 
injuring the faithful and well-disposed; for the hope of such, and of all the ungodly, is like dust that is 
blown away with the wind; and like a thin froth that is driven away with the storm; and like as the smoke 
which is dispersed here and there with a tempest, and as the remembrance of a guest of a single day that 
passeth away. With the utmost care, dearly beloved, are such persons to be guarded against, and avoided, 
and rejected, if they show themselves injurious. For the laws of the world, no less than those of the 
Church, do not admit the injurious, but reject them. Whence it is written, “The mouth of the wicked 
devoureth iniquity.” And the Lord, speaking by the prophet, saith, “With the holy thou wilt show thyself 
holy; and with the froward thou wilt show thyself froward; and with the excellent thou wilt show thyself 
excellent (electus); and with the innocent man thou wilt show thyself innocent.” And the apostle says, 
“Evil communications corrupt good manners.” Wherefore, as has already been indicated, the wicked are 
always to be avoided and shunned, and the good and rightly-disposed are to be stedfastly followed, in 
order that, as far as possible, we may avoid the peril of sloth. And lest this pest may be spread abroad 
more widely, let us cut it off from us with all possible severity; for the temerity of presumption does not 
intervene where there is the diligence of piety. Let every one of you, sustained by this apostolic 
representation, act according to his strength, and study in brotherly love and in godly piety to keep his 
own manners correct, and to help each other, and to abide in charity, and to keep himself in the will of 
God unceasingly, in order that we may praise the Lord together, and give Him thanks always without 
wearying. Fare ye well in the Lord, dearly beloved, and with the Lord’s help strive to fulfil to the best of 
your ability the things before mentioned.—Given on the first day of July, in the consulship of the most 
illustrious Maximinus (or, Maximus) and Africanus. 


The Second Epistle 


To All the Bishops of the East 


That the chrism should be renewed with consecration every year, and that the old supply should be set 
aside to be burnt in the churches; also concerning the accusing of priests, and on the duty of the sheep 
not to dare to blame their shepherd unless he errs in the faith. 


Fabian, bishop of the city of Rome, to all the bishops of the East, and to the whole body of the faithful, 
greeting in the Lord. 


Your love for the seat of the apostles requires counsels which we neither can nor ought to deny you. It is 
clear, moreover, that our predecessors did this for the bishops of many districts; and brotherly charity and 
the debt of obedience impose the duty of so doing also upon us who, by the bountiful goodness of God, are 
placed in the same seat. Care, therefore, is to be had by your solicitude, that neither remissness may avail 
to neglect, nor presumption be able to disturb, those things which have been ordained by the apostles and 
their successors, and established under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. But as it was proper that that 
should be defined which the use of right order required, so what has been so defined ought not to be 
violated. 


I 


THAT NEW CHRISM SHOULD BE MADE EVERY YEAR, AND THE OLD BE BURNT 


Now, among other matters, in your letter we find it stated that certain bishops of your district adopt a 
different practice from yours and ours, and do not prepare the chrism at the Lord’s supper every year, but 
keep it in use for two or three, making such a supply of the holy chrism once for all. For they say, as we 
find in the letter referred to, that balsam cannot be got every year; and besides that, even though it were 
got, there would be no necessity for preparing chrism every year, but that, so long as the one preparation 
of chrism is sufficiently large, they have no need to make another. They are in error, however, who think 
so; and in making such statements they speak like madmen rather than men in their right senses. For on 
that day the Lord Jesus, after supping with His disciples, and washing their feet, according to the tradition 
which our predecessors received from the holy apostles and left to us, taught them to prepare the chrism. 
That washing of their feet signifies our baptism, as it is completed and confirmed by the unction of the 
holy chrism. For as the solemn observance of that day is to be kept every year, so the preparing of that 
holy chrism is to be attended to every year, and it is to be renewed from year to year and given to the 
faithful. For the material of this new sacrament is to be made anew every year, and on the day already 
named; and the old supply is to be burned in the holy churches. These things we have received from the 
holy apostles and their successors, and we commit them to your keeping. The holy church of Rome and 
that of Antioch have been guardians of these things from the times of the apostles: these things also the 
churches of Jerusalem and Ephesus maintain. Presiding over these churches, the apostles taught these 
things, and ordained that the old chrism should be burnt, and permitted them to use it no longer than one 
year, and commanded them thereafter to use the new, and not the old material. If any one, therefore, 
ventures to go against these things, let him understand that the door of indulgence is barred against him 
on your part and on that of all right-minded men: for the perverse doctrine of most depraved minds, while 
it uses the reins too indulgently, slips into the sin of presumption; and it can by no means be cast out, 
unless it is cleared of all support and correction on the part of the intelligent. And those usages which the 
holy Church throughout the whole world uniformly observes with respect to the divine mysteries, and 
towards the subjects of baptism, are not to be regarded with indifferent concern, lest we make way for 
purposeless efforts and superstitions. We ought not, therefore, to bring over the untaught minds of the 
faithful to such practices as we have named, because they should be instructed rather than played upon. 
For good deeds make for our happiness, and evil deeds prick us with the stings of sorrow. But here, 
however we are situated, we are among the hands of robbers and the teeth of raging wolves, and the 
contumacious are put in the place of the true sheep. And it is by the barking of the dogs and the staff of 
the shepherd that the fury of the wolves is checked. Those wounds, moreover, which cannot be healed by 
remedies, must be cut out with the knife. Neither can we keep silence, for, in seeking here to call back 
some from things unlawful, we are impelled by the instinct of our office, having been set on the watch- 
towers by the Lord with this object, that we should prove the diligence of our watchfulness by checking 
things that should be prohibited, and deciding for things that should be observed. 


II 


OF THE RIGHT OF BISHOPS NOT TO BE ACCUSED OR HURT BY DETRACTION 


You desired also to consult us, as we find in the above-mentioned letter of yours, on the subject of the 
accusing of priest,—a thing which, as we learn also from the same epistle, is exceedingly frequent among 
you. You have intimated, besides, that very many notice that not a few in places of ecclesiastical dignity do 
not live in a manner conformable to the discourses and sacraments with which the people are served by 
their means. O miserable men, who in looking at these forget Christ, who long since indeed told us how 
that the law of God should be obeyed, rather than that those should be looked to for imitation who do not 
the things which they say; and bearing with the traitor himself even to the end, He sent him also along 
with the rest to preach the Gospel. For the apostles had no such custom, neither did they teach that it was 
one fit to be had. And to like effect their successors also, foreseeing by the Spirit of God things to come, 
have determined largely on such subject. Besides, as you read in the Acts of the Apostles, “There was at 
that time among them that believed one heart and one soul; neither said any of them that ought of the 
things which he possessed was his own; but they had all things common.” For there was no laying of 
accusations against each other among them, except what was friendly; neither ought there ever to be 
such among their followers or among believers: for the Lord says, “Do not that to another which thou 
wouldst not have done to thyself.” And He says also, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself;” and,” 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbour.” In accordance herewith, the apostles themselves and their 
successors decreed of old time that those persons should not be admitted to lay accusations who were 
under suspicion, or who but yesterday, or the day before, or a little time ago, were at enmity, as they come 
thus under suspicion, or who are not of good conversation, or whose life is reprehensible, or who are 
doubtful in the matter of the true faith. In like manner is it decided to be with those whose faith and life 
and liberty are unknown, or who are marked with the stains of infamy, or entangled in the snares of 
offences. Again, those have neither the right nor the power to accuse the priests or the clergy, who are 
incapable themselves of being made priests legitimately, and are not of their order; for just as the priests 
and the other members of the clerical order are debarred from laying accusations against the secular 
laity, so these latter, too, should be debarred and excluded from the right of bringing charges against the 
former. And as the former should not be admired by the latter, so the latter should not be admired by the 
former: for as the conversation of the priests of the Lord ought to be something separate from the 
conversation of these others, so should they be separate from them also in the matter of litigation; “for the 
servant of the Lord ought not to strive.” To the utmost of your power, dearly beloved brethren, do ye 
prohibit such accusations, and all unrighteous and injurious emulations, because contention is to be 
avoided by all means. “For a just man will fall seven times in a day, and will rise again; but the wicked 
shall fall into mischief. Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth,” saith Solomon, “and let not thine heart be 
glad when he stumbleth; lest the Lord see it, and it displease Him, and He turn away His wrath from him. 
Fret not thyself because of evil-doers, neither be thou envious at the wicked: for the evil have not the hope 
of the future, and the candle of the wicked shall be put out. Envy not evil men, neither be thou desirous to 
be with them; for their mind meditates rapine, and their lips speak deceits.” Dearly beloved, beware of 
these things. Ponder these things, and minister comfort to the brethren in all things; for, as the Truth says 
in His own person, “By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 
For if in things secular each man’s right and his proper position are kept for him, how much more ought 
there to be no confusion induced in matters of ecclesiastical order! And this is a right which will be duly 
observed if no deference is paid to mere power, but all to equity. Whence it is an established duty, that the 
bishops of each several district should exercise a watchful care over all those who live under their rule, 
and in the fear of God should dispose of all cases in which they are concerned, and of all matters in which 
they are interested. It is therefore extremely inequitable that any bishops should neglect their own cases, 
and mix themselves up with those of others. But those whose part it is to ordain such persons to the 
priesthood, and by whom they have been already ordained, ought to order the life and judgment of such 
by the exercise of a competent and regular administration; for, as the law says, “Cursed is every one that 
removeth his neighbour’s landmarks. And all the people said Amen.” To this therefore, brethren, has God 
foreordained you, and all who hold the highest office of the priesthood, that ye should put all injustice out 
of the way, and cut off presumption, and help those who labour in the priesthood, and give no occasion for 
their reproach and trouble, but bring assistance to him who endures calumny and reproach, and cut off 
him who works calumny and reproach, and act for the help of the Lord in His priests. The Lord, moreover, 
has chosen the priests for Himself, that they should sacrifice to Him, and offer oblations to their Lord. He 
commanded the Levites also to be under them in their ministries. Whence He speaks to Moses in these 
terms: “And Eleazar the son of Aaron the priest shall be chief over the chief of the Levites, and have the 
oversight of them that keep the charge of the sanctuary.” For of these the Lord spake to Moses in this 
wise: “Take the Levites instead of the first-born among the children of Israel, and the cattle of the Levites 
instead of their cattle; and the Levites shall be mine: I am the Lord.” If the Lord willed the Levites to be 
His own, how much more has He taken the priests for Himself! And of these He says: “If any stranger 
cometh nigh, he shall be put to death.” All objects, moreover, that are the Lord’s are to be handled 
carefully, and are not lightly to be injured; for even among men, those are reckoned faithful who attend to 
the interests of their masters rightly, and deal with them faithfully, and rightly observe the commands of 
their masters, and transgress them not. And those, on the other hand, are reputed unfaithful who deal 
with the interests of their masters carelessly and negligently, and despise their commands, and do not 
observe them as they ought. 


Accordingly we have set these matters before you, in order that those who now know it not may know 
this; viz., that the priests, too, whom the Lord has taken to Himself from among all men, and has willed to 
be His own, are not to be dealt with lightly, nor injured, nor rashly accused or reprehended, save by their 


masters, seeing that the Lord has chosen to reserve their causes to Himself, and ministers vengeance 
according to His own judgment. For in these and other precepts of the Lord the faithful are distinguished, 
and the unfaithful at the same time disapproved. For these are rather to be borne with by the faithful than 
made subjects of reproach (exprobrandi); just as there is chaff with the wheat even to the last winnowing, 
and as there are bad fish with good even on to their separation, which is yet to be on the shore,—that is to 
say, at the end of the world. By no means, then, can that man be condemned by a human examination, 
whom God has reserved for His own judgment, that the purpose of God, according to which He has 
decreed to save what had perished, may be unalterable. And consequently, as His will suffers no change, 
let no man presume on matters which are not conceded to him. And herein is the meaning of that word 
which the apostle speaks: “Now therefore there is utterly a fault among you, because ye go to law one 
with another. Why do ye not rather take wrong? why do ye not rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded?” 
To this, too, our Lord’s word may refer: “And if any man will take away thy coat, and sue thee at the law, 
let him have thy cloak also.” And in another place: “Of him that taketh away thy goods, ask them not 
again.” Moreover, there are certain things which might be thought most trivial were they not shown in the 
Scriptures to be of more serious import. Who would ever consider the man who says to his brother “Thou 
fool” worthy of hell-fire, were it not that the Truth Himself told us so? Those, furthermore, who commit 
those sins whereof the apostle says, “They who do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God,” are 
by all means to be guarded against, and are to be compelled to seek amendment if they do not choose it 
voluntarily, because they are marked with the stains of infamy, and go down into the pit, unless assistance 
is brought them by sacerdotal authority. Those also are to be dealt with in like manner of whom he says, 
“With such persons, no, not to eat;” because such persons are branded with infamy until they are restored 
by sacerdotal authority, and reinstated in the bosom of our holy mother the Church; since those who are 
outside us cannot communicate with us. And it is manifest that these are outside us, and ought to be 
separated from us, with whom it is not lawful for us to eat or to take food. In like manner also, all persons 
who underlie the charge of any manner of turpitude and dishonour, are rendered infamous; and all who 
arm themselves against fathers are rendered infamous. “Sand, and salt, and a mass of iron, is easier to 
bear than a man without understanding, and foolish and impious.” “He that wanteth understanding thinks 
upon vain things; and a foolish and erring man imagineth follies.” For their suspicion has overthrown 
many, and their opinion hath held them in vanity. “A stubborn heart shall fare evil at the last; and he that 
loveth danger shall perish therein. A heart that entereth two ways shall not have rest; and the evil heart in 
them shall be made to stumble. A wicked heart shall be laden with sorrows; and the sinner shall heap sin 
upon sin.” The holy apostles and their successors, having such things in mind, and foreseeing, as being 
filled with the Holy Spirit, the course of wicked men, and having regard to the simple, determined that the 
accusing of priests should be a matter undertaken with difficulty, or never undertaken, that they might not 
be ruined or displaced by wicked men. For if this were made an easy matter to secular and wicked men, 
there would remain no one, or but the scantiest few; seeing that it ever has been and still is the case—and 
(which is yet worse) that too in growing measure—that the wicked persecute the good, and that the carnal 
are hostile to the spiritual. For this reason, then, as has been already said, they decreed that such should 
not be accused at all; or if that could not be avoided, that the accusing of such should be made a matter of 
great difficulty. And they determined also, as has been stated above, by what persons that function should 
not be assumed; and they resolved further, that bishops should not be cast out from their own proper 
seats and churches. But if in any way the matter of accusation should be taken in hand before their 
rightful seat and all their property are restored by those laws, they should by no means be accused or 
criminated by any one, and should not answer any one on such charges, unless they choose to do so of 
their own accord. But after they have been reinstated, as has been before noted, and have had all their 
effects restored to them by those laws, when their affairs are arranged and set in order, they should then 
have a long period allowed them for the disposing of their case; and thereafter, if need be, they should be 
regularly summoned, and so come to the suit; and if the matter seem just, they should answer the 
propositions of their accusers with the help of their brethren. For so long as their effects, or their 
churches and property, are held by their adversaries, or by any person, no manner of reason allows that 
any charge ought to be preferred against them. And no one is at liberty by any means to bring any charge 
against them, whether superior or inferior, so long as they are dispossessed of their churches, effects, or 
powers. In like manner also it was decreed, and we too confirm the same statutes and hereby decree, that 
if any one among the clergy proves an enemy or traducer of his bishops, and seeks to criminate them, or 
conspires against them, at once, before the consideration of judicial investigation, he should be removed 
from the clerical order, and given over to the court (curiae), to which he shall devote himself zealously all 
the days of his life, and shall remain infamous without any hope of restoration. And let no one ever 
presume to be at once accuser, and judge, or witness; for in every judicial investigation there must always 
be four persons present: that is, the judges elected, and the accusers, and the defenders, and the 
witnesses. In like manner we decree and ordain by apostolic authority, that the flock should not dare to 
bring a charge against their pastor, to whose care they had been consigned, unless he falls into error in 
the faith; for the deeds of superiors are not to be smitten with the sword of the mouth; neither can the 
disciple be above the master, as the voice of Truth saith, “The disciple is not above his master, nor the 
servant above his lord.” 


And pride is hateful before God and men, and all iniquity is execrable. “The Lord hath destroyed the 
memory of the proud, and hath left the memory of the humble in mind. The seed of men shall be 
honoured, this seed that feareth God. But that seed shall be dishonoured that transgresseth the 
commandments of the Lord. Among brethren, he that is chief is honourable; and they that fear the Lord 


shall be in His eyes. My son, saith Solomon, preserve thy soul in meekness, and give honour to him whom 
honour beseemeth.” “Blame not any one before thou examinest him; and when thou hast examined him, 
reprove him justly. Answer not a word before thou hearest the cause; neither interrupt with talk in the 
midst of thy seniors.” After the example of Ham the son of Noah, they are condemned who bring the faults 
of their fathers into public view, or presume to accuse or calumniate them; even as was the case with 
Ham, who did not cover the shame of his father Noah, but exhibited it for mockery. And in like manner 
those are justified by the example of Shem and Japhet, who reverently cover and seek not to display those 
matters in which they find their fathers to have erred. For if a bishop should happen to err from the faith, 
he should in the first place be corrected privately by those placed under him (a subditis suis). And if he 
show himself incorrigible (which may God forbid), then an accusation should be laid against him before 
his primates, or before the seat of the apostles. For his other actings, however, he is rather to be borne 
with by his flock and those put under him, than accused or made the subject of public detraction; because 
when any offence is committed in these matters by those put under them, His ordinance is withstood who 
set them before him, as the apostle says, “Whosoever resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God.” 
But he who fears Almighty God, agrees in no way to do anything contrary to the Gospel, or contrary to the 
apostles, or contrary to the prophets or the institutions of the holy fathers. The priests therefore are to be 
honoured, and not to be injured or reproached. Thus read we in Ecclesiasticus: “Fear the Lord with all thy 
soul, and reverence His priests. Love Him that made thee with all thy strength, and forsake not His 
ministers. Honour God with thy whole soul, and honour the priest, and cleanse thyself beforehand with 
the shoulders (propurga te cum brachiis). Give him his portion, as it is commanded thee, of the first-fruits; 
and purge thyself concerning negligence with a few things. Thou shalt offer the gift of thy shoulders, and 
the sacrifice of sanctification, and the first-fruits of the holy things to the Lord. And stretch thine hand 
unto the poor, that thine atonement and blessing may be perfected.” We desire these things to become 
known not to you only, but through you to all the brethren, that we may abide in Christ of one accord and 
one mind, making no claim for ourselves through strife or vainglory, and being pleasers not of men, but of 
God our Saviour. To Him belongeth honour and glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


The Third Epistle 


To Bishop Hilary 


That extraneous judgments should be rejected, and that the accused person should carry out his cause in 
his own locality; and that every one who brings forward a charge should intimate in writing his ability to 
prove it, and that if he fails to prove what he alleges, he should bear the penalty which he advanced. 


Fabian, to my dearly beloved brother Bishop Hilary. 


We ought to be mindful of the grace of God to us, who, in the compassion of His own regard, hath raised 
us for this reason to the summit of sacerdotal dignity, that by cleaving to His commandments, and by 
being set in a certain eminence as overseers of His priests, we may restrain things unlawful, and inculcate 
things that are to be followed. For we have heard that in those western parts in which you dwell, the craft 
of the devil rageth so violently against the people of Christ, and breaketh forth in delusions so manifold, 
that it oppresseth and troubleth not only the secular laity, but the priests of the Lord themselves also. 
Wherefore, involved as we are in deep grief, we cannot conceal what we ought severely to correct. 
Accordingly a sufficient remedy must be employed for such wounds, lest a hasty facility in the cure may 
prove of no service for the deadly disease of the head; and lest the trouble, by being too easily dealt with, 
may involve, through the defect of an illegitimate mode of cure, the hurt and the healers together in its 
evil. 


I 


OF THOSE WHO OUGHT NOT TO BE ADMITTED TO THE RIGHT OF ACCUSATION 


On this account, therefore, we decree and resolve, that those who are not of good conversation, or whose 
life is impeachable, or whose faith and life and liberty are unknown, should not have the power of 
accusing the priests of the Lord, lest vile persons should thus be admitted to the liberty of accusing them. 
In like manner, those who are involved in any matters of accusation, or who are under suspicion, should 
not have a voice in laying charges against their seniors; for the voice of the suspected and the inimical is 
wont to oppress the truth. 


II 
OF EXTRANEOUS JUDGMENTS 


Moreover, by a general ordinance, and without prejudice to the authority of the apostles in all things, we 
prohibit extraneous judgments, because it is not fit that he should be judged by strangers, who ought to 
have those of his own province and those elected by himself as his judges, unless an appeal has been 
made. Wherefore, if any one of the bishops is accused on precise charges, he ought to be heard by all the 
bishops who are in the province; for it is not right that an accused person should be heard elsewhere than 
in his own circuit. Again, if any one is of opinion that he has a judge adverse to him, he should claim the 
right of appeal; and an appellant ought to be injured by no kind of oppression or detention; but an 
appellant ought to have the liberty of righting his case, when wronged, by the remedy of appeal. There 
ought also to be liberty of appeal in criminal cases. And the right of appealing ought to be denied to no 
one whom judgment has destined for punishment. 


Ill 
OF THE ARRAIGNED 


A person arraigned ought to plead his cause before his judge; and an arraigned person may refuse to 
speak, if he choose so, before one who is not his own proper judge; and indulgence (induciae) should be 
granted to the arraigned as often as they appeal. 


IV 
OF THE CASE OF ANY ONE BRINGING FORWARD A CHARGE IN PASSION, OR FAILING TO PROVE HIS ALLEGATIONS 


If, then, any one in passion brings a charge rashly against any one, mere abuse is not to be taken for an 
accusation. But a certain time being allowed for dealing with the matter, the person should profess his 
ability in writing to prove what he has alleged in passion; so that, if he should happen to think better of 


the things he uttered in passion, and decline to repeat or write them, the person may not be held as 
charged with the crime. Every one, therefore, who adduces a charge, ought to state in writing his ability 
to prove it. And, indeed, a cause should always be dealt with in the place where the charge is admitted; 
and the man who fails to substantiate his allegation, should himself bear the penalty which he advanced. 


Vv 


ON THE QUESTION OF AN ACCUSED BISHOP APPEALING TO THE SEAT OF THE APOSTLES 


It is determined, moreover, that, in the case of an accused bishop appealing to the seat of the apostles, 
that should be held to be a settlement which is the decision of the pontiff of that same seat. On all 
occasions, however, in cases concerning priests, let this form be maintained, that no one be bound by a 
decision pronounced by another than his own proper judge. It is the duty also of all the faithful to be 
ready to help the oppressed and the miserable in their distress, in order that by the manifestation of 
another manner of recompense (vindictae) they may be able to keep the recompense (vengeance) of God 
from themselves. For he offers (libat) things prosperous to the Lord who keeps off things adverse from the 
afflicted. Whence it is written, “A brother aiding a brother shall be exalted.” For the Church of God ought 
to be without spot or wrinkle, and therefore it ought not to be trodden and defiled by certain persons; for 
it is written, “My dove, my undefiled, is but one.” Hence, again, the Lord says to Moses, “There is a place 
with me (penes me), and thou shalt stand upon a rock.” What place is there that belongs not to the Lord, 
seeing that all things consist in Him by whom they were created? There is a place, however, with God—to 
wit, the unity of the holy Church—in which there is a standing upon a rock, while the perfection of the 
confession (confessionis soliditas) is held in lowliness. We admonish thee, our brother, and all our 
brethren who are rulers in the Church of Christ, which He hath purchased with His blood, to keep back, 
by whatever checks ye possess, all men from that abyss into which some brethren are slipping, in reviling 
the Lord’s pastors, and persecuting them both by word and deed; and we counsel you not to suffer them 
to be wounded with the hook of passion: for it is written, “For the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God.” Hence it is said again, “Let every man be swift to hear, but slow to speak, and slow 
to wrath.” Now I doubt not that with God’s help you observe all these things; but as an occasion for 
counsel has arisen, I also secretly attach my word to your good desires and deeds, so that what you are 
doing of yourselves and independently of admonition you may do presently not by yourselves alone, now 
that the counsellor himself is added to you. Wherefore, brethren, it becomes you and all the faithful to 
love each other, and not to calumniate or accuse one another: for it is written, “Love thy neighbour, and 
be faithful unto him. But if thou bewrayest his secrets, thou shalt follow no more after him. For as a man 
who destroyeth his friend, so is he that loseth the love of his neighbour. And as one that letteth a bird go 
out of his hand, so art thou who hast let thy neighbour go, and shalt not get him again. Follow after him 
no more, for he is far off. For he is as a roe escaped out of the snare, since his soul is wounded. Further 
thou wilt not be able to bind him up, and after reviling there may be reconcilement; but to bewray the 
secrets of a friend is the despair of an unhappy mind. He that winketh with the eye worketh evil, and 
every one will cast him off. When thou art present, he will speak sweetly, and will admire thy words. But 
at last he will writhe his mouth, and slander thy sayings. I have hated many things, but nothing like him; 
and the Lord will hate him. Whoso casteth a stone on high, it will fall upon his own head; and a deceitful 
stroke shall make wounds in the deceiver. Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein; and he that placeth a 
stone in his neighbour’s way shall stumble thereon; and he that setteth a trap for another shall perish in 
it. He that worketh mischief, it shall fall upon him; and he shall not know whence it cometh on him. 
Mockery and reproach are from the proud; and vengeance, as a lion, shall lie in wait for them. They that 
rejoice at the fall of the righteous shall be taken in the snare; and anguish shall consume them before they 
die. Wrath and fury are both abominations, and the sinful man shall have them both.” “He that desireth to 
be avenged shall find vengeance from the Lord, and He will surely keep his sins in remembrance. Forgive 
thy neighbour the hurt that he hath done thee; so shall thy sins also be forgiven thee when thou prayest. 
One man beareth hatred against another, and doth he seek pardon from the Lord? He showeth no mercy 
to a man which is like himself, and doth he ask forgiveness of his own sins from the Most High? He, 
though he is but flesh, nourishes hatred; and does he implore mercy from God? Who will entreat for 
pardon of his sins? Remember thy end, and let enmity cease. For corruption and death impend on His 
commandments. Remember the fear of God, and bear no malice to thy neighbour. Remember the covenant 
of the Highest, and wink at the ignorance of thy neighbour. Abstain from strife, and thou shalt diminish 
thy sins. For a furious man will kindle strife, and a sinful man will disquiet friends, and will make debate 
among them that be at peace. For according to the trees of the wood, so will the fire burn; and according 
as a man’s strength is, so will his wrath be; and according to his riches, his anger will rise. An hasty 
contention will kindle a fire; and an hasty fighting will shed blood; and a tale-bearing (testificans) tongue 
will cause death. If thou blow the spark, it shall burn like a fire; and if thou spit upon it, it shall be 
quenched; and both these come out of thy mouth. The whisperer and double-tongued is cursed; for he has 
destroyed many that were at peace. A backbiting (tertia) tongue hath disquieted many, and driven them 
from nation to nation. Strong cities of the rich hath it pulled down, and overthrown the houses of great 
men. It has destroyed the strength of peoples, and has scattered strong nations. A backbiting tongue hath 
cast out virtuous women (viratas, spirited), and deprived them of their labours. Whoso hearkeneth unto it 
shall never find rest, and shall never have a friend on whom he may repose. The stroke of the whip 
maketh marks; but the stroke of the tongue will break the bones. Many have fallen by the edge of the 


sword, but not so many as have fallen by the tongue. Well is he that is defended from the evil tongue, and 
hath not passed through the venom thereof; who hath not drawn the yoke thereof, nor hath been bound in 
her bands. For the yoke thereof is a yoke of iron, and the bands thereof are bands of brass. The death 
thereof is an evil death, and the grave were better than it. Its endurance shall not abide, but it shall 
possess the ways of the unrighteous. In its flame it shall not burn the righteous. Such as forsake the Lord 
shall fall into it; and it shall burn in them, and not be quenched; and it shall be sent upon them as a lion, 
and devour them as a leopard. Hedge thine ears (saepi aures) about with thorns, and refuse to listen to 
the evil tongue, and make a door for thy mouth and bars for thine ears. Smelt (confla) thy gold and thy 
silver, and make a balance for thy words, and a right bridle for thy mouth. And beware lest thou slide 
perchance in thy tongue, and fall in the sight of thine enemies that be in wait for thee, and thy fall be 
irremediable unto death.” Let all beware of these things, and “keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from 
speaking guile.” “Finally, dearly beloved, be strong in the Lord, and in the power of His might. Put on the 
armour of God, that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil; for we wrestle not against flesh 
and blood, but against principalities and powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in heavenly places (coelestibus). Wherefore take unto you the armour of God, that ye 
may be able to withstand in the evil day, and to stand perfect in all (omnibus perfecti). Stand therefore, 
having your loins girt about with truth, and having on the breastplate of righteousness, and your feet shod 
with the preparation of the Gospel of peace; in all (in omnibus) taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye 
shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one. And take the helmet of salvation, and the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” It is our wish, brother, that those things which we have 
written to you should be made known generally to all, in order that things which touch the others should 
be made known to all. May Almighty God protect you, brother, and all our brethren everywhere situate, 
even to the end,—even He who has thought good to redeem the whole world, our Lord Jesus Christ, who is 
blessed for ever. Amen.—Given on the 16th day of October, in the consulship of the most illustrious 
Africanus and Decius. 


Decrees of Fabian 


TAKEN FROM THE DECRETAL OF GRATIAN 
I. 
That the man who refuses to be reconciled to his brother should be reduced by the severest fastings. 


If any injured person refuses to be reconciled to his brother, when he who has injured him offers 
satisfaction, he should be reduced by the severest fastings, even until he accepts the satisfaction offered 
him with thankful mind. 


II. 
The man is rendered infamous who knowingly presumes to forswear himself. 


Whosoever has knowingly forsworn himself, should be put for forty days on bread and water, and do 
penance also for the seven following years; and he should never be without penance; and he should never 
be admitted to bear witness. After this, however, he may enjoy communion. 


Ill. 
A man and a woman subject to madness cannot enter into marriage. 


Neither can a mad man nor a mad woman enter into the marriage relation. But if it has been entered, 
then they shall not be separated. 


IV. 


Marriage relations in the fifth generation may unite with each other; and in the fourth generation, if they 
are found, they should not be separated. 


Concerning relations who enter affinity by the connection of husband and wife, these, on the decease of 
wife or husband, may form a union in the fifth generation; and in the fourth, if they are found, they should 
not be separated. In the third degree of relationship, however, it is not lawful for one to take the wife of 
another on his death. In an equable manner, a man may be united in marriage after his wife’s death with 
those who are his own kinswomen, and with the kinswomen of his wife. 


To the immediately preceding notice. 


Those who marry a wife allied by blood, and are separated, shall not be at liberty, as long as both parties 
are alive, to unite other wives with them in marriage, unless they can plead the excuse of ignorance. 


V. 


Blood connections alone, or, if offspring entirely fails, the old and trustworthy, should reckon the matter of 
propinquity in the synod. 


No alien should accuse blood connections, or reckon the matter of consanguinity in the synod, but 
relations to whose knowledge it pertains,—that is, father and mother, sister and brother, paternal uncle, 
maternal uncle, paternal aunt, maternal aunt, and their children. If, however, offspring entirely fails, the 
bishop shall make inquiry canonically of the older and more trustworthy persons to whom the same 
relationship may be known; and if such relationship is found, the parties should be separated. 


VI. 
Every one of the faithful should communicate three times a year. 


Although they may not do it more frequently, yet at least three times in the year should the laity 
communicate, unless one happen to be hindered by any more serious offences,—to wit, at Easter, and 
Pentecost, and the Lord’s Nativity. 


VII. 


A presbyter should not be ordained younger than thirty years of age. 


If one has not completed thirty years of age, he should in no way be ordained as presbyter, even although 
he may be extremely worthy; for even the Lord Himself was baptized only when He was thirty years of 
age, and at that period He began to teach. It is not right, therefore, that one who is to be ordained should 
be consecrated until he has reached this legitimate age. 


THE DECREES OF THE SAME, FROM THE CODEX OF DECREES IN SIXTEEN BOOKS, FROM THE FIFTH BOOK, AND 
THE SEVENTH AND NINTH CHAPTERS 


I. 
That the oblation of the altar should be made each Lord’s day. 


We decree that on each Lord’s day the oblation of the altar should be made by men and women in bread 
and wine, in order that by means of these sacrifices they may be released from the burden of their sins. 


Il. 
That an illiterate presbyter may not venture to celebrate mass. 


The sacrifice is not to be accepted from the hand of a priest who is not competent to discharge the 
prayers or actions (actiones) and other observances in the mass according to religious usage. 


MEMOIRS OF EDESSA AND OTHER ANCIENT SYRIAC DOCUMENTS 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. B. P. PRATTEN, B.A. 


The Story Concerning the King of Edessa 


Now the story relating to Thaddaeus was on this wise:— 


While the Godhead of our Saviour and Lord Jesus Christ was proclaimed among all men by reason of the 
astonishing mighty-works which He wrought, and myriads, even from countries remote from the land of 
Judaea, who were afflicted with sicknesses and diseases of every kind, were coming to Him in the hope of 
being healed, King Abgar also, who was renowned among the nations on the east of the Euphrates for his 
valour, had his body wasting away with a grievous disease, such as there is no cure for among men. And 
when he heard and was informed of the name of Jesus, and about the mighty works which He did,—for 
every one alike bore witness concerning Him,—he sent a letter of request by a man belonging to him, and 
besought Him to come and heal him of his disease. 


But our Saviour at the time that he asked Him did not comply with his request. Yet He deigned to give him 
a letter in reply: for He promised him that He would send one of His disciples, and heal his sicknesses, 
and give salvation to him and to all who were connected with him. Nor did He delay to fulfil His promise 
to him: but after He was risen from the place of the dead, and was received into heaven, Thomas the 
apostle, one of the twelve, as by an impulse from God, sent Thaddaeus, who was himself also numbered 
among the seventy disciples of Christ, to Edessa, to be a preacher and proclaimer of the teaching of 
Christ; and the promise of Christ was through him fulfilled. 


Thou hast in writing the evidence of these things, which is taken from the Book of Records which was at 
Edessa: for at that time the kingdom was still standing. In the documents, then, which were there, in 
which was contained whatever was done by those of old down to the time of Abgar, these things also are 
found preserved down to the present hour. There is, however, nothing to prevent our hearing the very 
letters themselves, which have been taken by us from the archives, and are in words to this effect, 
translated from Aramaic into Greek. 


Copy of the letter which was written by King Abgar to Jesus, and sent to Him by the hand of Hananias, the 
Tabularius, to Jerusalem:— 


“Abgar the Black, sovereign of the country, to Jesus, the good Saviour, who has appeared in the country of 
Jerusalem: Peace. I have heard about Thee, and about the healing which is wrought by Thy hands without 
drugs and roots. For, as it is reported, Thou makest the blind to see, and the lame to walk; and Thou 
cleansest the lepers, and Thou castest out unclean spirits and demons, and Thou healest those who are 
tormented with lingering diseases, and Thou raisest the dead. And when I heard all these things about 
Thee, I settled in my mind one of two things: either that Thou art God, who hast come down from heaven, 
and doest these things or that Thou art the Son of God, and doest these things. On this account, therefore, 
I have written to beg of Thee that Thou wouldest weary Thyself to come to me, and heal this disease 
which I have. For I have also heard that the Jews murmur against Thee, and wish to do Thee harm. But I 
have a city, small and beautiful, which is sufficient for two.” 


Copy of those things which were written by Jesus by the hand of Hananias, the Tabularius, to Abgar, 
sovereign of the country:— 


“Blessed is he that hath believed in me, not having seen me. For it is written concerning me, that those 
who see me will not believe in me, and that those will believe who have not seen me, and will be saved. 
But touching that which thou hast written to me, that I should come to thee—it is meet that I should finish 
here all that for the sake of which I have been sent and, after I have finished it, then I shall be taken up to 
Him that sent me; and, when I have been taken up, I will send to thee one of my disciples, that he may 
heal thy disease, and give salvation to thee and to those who are with thee.” 


To these letters, moreover, is appended the following also in the Aramaic tongue:— 


“After Jesus was ascended, Judas Thomas sent to him Thaddaeus the apostle, one of the Seventy. And, 
when he was come, he lodged with Tobias, son of Tobias. And, when the news about him was heard, they 
made it known to Abgar: “The apostle of Jesus is come hither, as He sent thee word.” Thaddaeus, 
moreover, began to heal every disease and sickness by the power of God, so that all men were amazed. 
And, when Abgar heard the great and marvellous cures which he wrought, he bethought himself that he 
was the person about whom Jesus had sent him word and said to him: When I have been taken up, I will 
send to thee one of my disciples, that he may heal thy disease. So he sent and called Tobias, with whom he 
was lodging, and said to him: I have heard that a mighty man has come, and has entered in and taken up 
his lodging in thy house: bring him up, therefore, to me. And when Tobias came to Thaddaeus he said to 
him: Abgar the king has sent and called me, and commanded me to bring thee up to him, that thou mayest 


heal him. And Thaddaeus said: I will go up, because to him have I been sent with power. Tobias therefore 
rose up early the next day, and took Thaddaeus, and came to Abgar. 


“Now, when they were come up, his princes happened to be standing there. And immediately, as he was 
entering in, a great vision appeared to Abgar on the countenance of Thaddaeus the apostle. And, when 
Abgar saw Thaddaeus, he prostrated himself before him. And astonishment seized upon all who were 
standing there: for they had not themselves seen that vision, which appeared to Abgar alone. And he 
proceeded to ask Thaddaeus: Art thou in truth the disciple of Jesus the Son of God, who said to me, I will 
send to thee one of my disciples, that he may heal thee and give thee salvation? And Thaddaeus answered 
and said: Because thou hast mightily believed on Him that sent me, therefore have I been sent to thee; 
and again, if thou shalt believe on Him, thou shalt have the requests of thy heart. And Abgar said to him: 
In such wise have I believed on Him, that I have even desired to take an army and extirpate those Jews 
who crucified Him; were it not that I was restrained by reason of the dominion of the Romans. And 
Thaddaeus said: Our Lord has fulfilled the will of His Father; and, having fulfilled it, has been taken up to 
His Father. Abgar said to him: I too have believed in Him and in His Father. And Thaddaeus said: 
Therefore do I lay my hand upon thee in His name. And when he had done this, immediately he was 
healed of his sickness and of the disease which he had. And Abgar marvelled, because, like as he had 
heard concerning Jesus, so he saw in deeds by the hand of Thaddaeus His disciple: since without drugs 
and roots he healed him; and not him only, but also Abdu, son of Abdu, who had the gout: for he too went 
in, and fell at his feet, and when he prayed over him he was healed. And many other people of their city 
did he heal, and he did great works, and preached the word of God. 


“After these things Abgar said to him: Thou, Thaddaeus, doest these things by the power of God; we also 
marvel at them. But in addition to all these things I beg of thee to relate to me the story about the coming 
of Christ, and in what manner it was; and about His power, and by what power He wrought those things of 
which I have heard. 


“And Thaddaeus said: For the present I will be silent; but, because I have been sent to preach the word of 
God, assemble me tomorrow all the people of thy city, and I will preach before them, and sow amongst 
them the word of life; and will tell them about the coming of Christ, how it took place; and about His 
mission, for what purpose he was sent by His Father; and about His power and His deeds, and about the 
mysteries which He spake in the world, and by what power He wrought these things, and about His new 
preaching, and about His abasement and His humiliation, and how He humbled and emptied and abased 
Himself, and was crucified, and descended to Hades, and broke through the enclosure which had never 
been broken through before, and raised up the dead, and descended alone, and ascended with a great 
multitude to His Father. 


“Abgar, therefore, commanded that in the morning all the people of his city should assemble, and hear the 
preaching of Thaddaeus. And afterwards he commanded gold and silver to be given to him; but he 
received it not, and said: If we have forsaken that which was our own, how shall we accept that of 
others?” 


These things were done in the year 340. 


In order, moreover, that these things may not have been translated to no purpose word for word from the 
Aramaic into Greek, they are placed in their order of time here. 


Here endeth the first book. 


A Canticle of Mar Jacob the Teacher on Edessa 


Edessa sent to Christ by an epistle to come to her and enlighten her. On behalf of all the peoples did she 
make intercession to Him that He would leave Zion, which hated Him, and come to the peoples, who loved 
Him. 


She despatched a messenger to Him, and begged of Him to enter into friendship with her. By the 
righteous king she made intercession to Him, that He would depart from the Jewish people, and towards 
the other peoples direct His burden. 


From among all kings one wise king did the daughter of the peoples find. Ambassador she made him. To 
her Lord she sent by him: Come Thou unto me; I will forget in Thee all idols and carved images. 


The harlot heard the report of Him from afar, as she was standing in the street, going astray with idols, 
playing the wench with carved images. She loved, she much desired Him, when He was far away, and 
begged Him to admit her into His chamber. 


Let the much-desired Bridegroom kiss me: with the kisses of His mouth let me be blessed. I have heard of 
Him from afar: may I see Him near; and may I place my lips upon His, and be delighted by seeing Him 
with mine eyes. 


Thy breasts are better to me than wine: for the fragrance of Thy sweetness is life for evermore. With Thy 
milk shall I be nourished; with Thy fragrance shall I grow sweet from the smoke of idols, which with its 
rank odour did make me fetid. 


Draw me after Thee into Thy fold: for Iam a sheep gone astray in the world. After Thee do I run, and Thy 
converse do I seek: that in me may be completed that number of a hundred, by means of a lost one which 
is found. 


Let Gabriel rejoice and be exceeding glad, with the company of all the angels, in Thee, the Good 
Shepherd, who on Thy shoulders didst carry the maimed sheep, that that number of a hundred might be 
preserved. 


Thy love is better than wine; than the face of the upright Thy affection. By wine let us be reminded of 
Thee, how by the cup of Thy blood Thou didst grant us to obtain new life, and the upright did celebrate 
Thy love. 


A church am I from among the peoples, and I have loved the Only-begotten who was sent by God: whereas 
His betrothed hated Him, I have loved Him; and by the hands of Abgar the Black do I beseech Him to 
come to me and visit me. 


Black am I, yet comely. Ye daughters of Zion, blameless is your envy, seeing that the Son of the Glorious 
One hath espoused me, to bring me into His chamber. Even when I was hateful, He loved me, for He is 
able to make me fairer than water. 


Black was I in sins, but Iam comely: for I have repented and turned me. I have put away in baptism that 
hateful hue, for He hath washed me in His innocent blood who is the Saviour of all creatures. 


Here end the Extracts from the Canticle on Edessa. 


Extracts from Various Books Concerning Abgar the King and Addaeus the Apostle 


I 


OF THE BLESSED ADDAEUS THE APOSTLE. FROM HIS TEACHING WHICH HE GAVE IN EDESSA BEFORE ABGAR 
THE KING AND THE ASSEMBLY OF THE CITY 


And, when he had entered the sepulchre, he was raised to life again, and came forth from the sepulchre 
with many. And those who were guarding the sepulchre saw not how He came forth from the sepulchre; 
but the watchers from on high—they were the proclaimers and announcers of His resurrection. For, had 
He not willed, He had not died, because He is Lord of death, the exit from this life; nor, had it not pleased 
Him, would He have put on a body, inasmuch as He is Himself the framer of the body. For that will which 
led Him to stoop to be born of the Virgin, likewise caused Him further to descend to the suffering of 
death.—And a little after (we read): For, although His appearance was that of men, yet His power, and His 
knowledge, and his authority, were those of God. 


II 


FROM THE TEACHING OF ADDAEUS THE APOSTLE, WHICH WAS SPOKEN IN THE CITY OF EDESSA 


Ye know that I said unto you, that none of the souls which go forth out of the bodies of men are under the 
power of death, but that they all live and continue to exist, and that there are for them mansions and an 
abode of rest. For the reasoning power of the soul does not cease, nor the knowledge, because it is the 
image of the immortal God. For it is not without perceptions, after the manner of the bodily frame, which 
has no perception of that corruption which has acquired dominion over it. Recompense, however, and 
reward it will not receive apart from its bodily form, because what it experiences belongs not to itself 
alone, but to the bodily form also in which it dwelt for a time. But the disobedient, who have not known 
God, will then repent without avail. 


Ill 


FROM THE EPISTLE OF ADDAEUS THE APOSTLE, WHICH HE SPAKE IN THE CITY OF EDESSA 


Give heed to this ministry which ye hold, and with fear and trembling continue ye in it, and minister every 
day. Minister ye not in it with neglectful habits, but with the discreetness of faith. And let not the praises 
of Christ cease out of your mouth, and let not any sense of weariness come over you at the season of 
prayers. Give heed to the verity which ye hold, and to the teaching of the truth which ye have received, 
and to the teaching of salvation which I commit to you. Because before the tribunal of Christ will it be 
required of you, when He maketh reckoning with the pastors and overseers, and when He shall take His 
money from the traders with the usury of what they have taught. For He is the Son of a King, and goeth to 
receive a kingdom, and He will return and come and make a resuscitation to life of all men. 


IV 


Addaeus preached at Edessa and in Mesopotamia (he was from Paneus ) in the days of Abgar the king. 
And, when he was among the Zophenians, Severus the son of Abgar sent and slew him at Agel Hasna, as 
also a young man his disciple. 


Vv 


71. and Narcissus. For they did not suffer that selection of the Seventy-two to be wanting, as likewise 
neither that of the Twelve. This man was of the Seventy-two: perhaps he was a disciple of Addaeus the 
apostle. 


VI 


FROM THE DEPARTURE OF MARATH MARY FROM THE WORLD, AND THE BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. BOOK THE SECOND 


In the year three hundred and forty-five, in the month of the latter Tishrin, Marath Mary went out from 
her house, and went to the sepulchre of Christ: because every day she used to go and weep there. But the 
Jews immediately after the death of Christ seized the sepulchre, and heaped great stones at the door of it. 
And over the sepulchre and Golgotha they set guards, and commanded them that, if any one should go 


and pray at the sepulchre or at Golgotha, he should immediately be put to death. And the Jews took away 
the cross of our Lord, and those two other crosses, and that spear with which our Saviour was struck, and 
those nails which they drove into His hands and into His feet, and those robes of mockery in which He had 
been clad; and they hid them: lest, as they said, any one of the kings or of the chief persons should come 
and inquire concerning the putting to death of Christ. 


And the guards went in and said to the priests: Mary cometh in the evening and in the morning, and 
prayeth there. And there was a commotion in Jerusalem on account of Marath Mary. And the priests went 
to the judge, and said to him: My lord, send and command Mary that she go not to pray at the sepulchre 
and at Golgotha. And while they were deliberating, lo! letters came from Abgar, the king of the city of 
Edessa, to Sabina the procurator who had been appointed by Tiberius the emperor, and as far as the river 
Euphrates the procurator Sabina had authority. And, because Addaeus the apostle, one of the seventy-two 
apostles, had gone down and built a church at Edessa, and had cured the disease with which Abgar the 
king was afflicted—for Abgar the king loved Jesus Christ, and was constantly inquiring about Him; and, 
when Christ was put to death and Abgar the king heard that the Jews had slain Him on the cross, he was 
much displeased; and Abgar arose and rode and came as far as the river Euphrates, because he wished to 
go up against Jerusalem and lay it waste; and, when Abgar came and was arrived at the river Euphrates, 
he deliberated in his mind: If I pass over, there will be enmity between me and Tiberius the emperor. And 
Abgar wrote letters and sent them to Sabina the procurator, and Sabina sent them to Tiberius the 
emperor. In this manner did Abgar write to Tiberius the emperor:— 


“From Abgar, the king of the city of Edessa. Much peace to thy Majesty, our lord Tiberius! In order that 
thy Majesty may not be offended with me, I have not passed over the river Euphrates: for I have been 
wishing to go up against Jerusalem and lay her waste, forasmuch as she has slain Christ, a skilful healer. 
But do thou, as a great sovereign who hast authority over all the earth and over us, send and do me 
judgment on the people of Jerusalem. For be it known to thy Majesty that I desire that thou wilt do me 
judgment on the crucifiers.” 


And Sabina received the letters, and sent them to Tiberius the emperor. And, when he had read them, 
Tiberius the emperor was greatly incensed, and he desired to destroy and slay all the Jews. And the 
people of Jerusalem heard it and were alarmed. And the priests went to the governor, and said to him: My 
lord, send and command Mary that she go not to pray at the sepulchre and Golgotha. The judge said to 
the priests: Go ye yourselves, and give her what command and what caution ye please. 


VII 

FROM THE HOMILY COMPOSED BY THE HOLY MAR JACOB, THE TEACHER, ON THE FALL OF IDOLS 
To Edessa he made his journey, and found in it a great work: 

For the king was become a labourer for the church, and was building it. 

The apostle Addaeus stood in it like a builder, 

And King Abgar laid aside his diadem and builded with him. 

When apostle and king concurred the one with the other, 

What idol must not fall before them? 

Satan fled to the land of Babylon from the disciples, 

And the tale of the crucifixion had got before him to the country of the Chaldeans. 


He said, when they were making sport of the signs of the Zodiac, that he was nothing. 


VII 
FROM THE HOMILY ABOUT THE TOWN OF ANTIOCH 


To Simon was allotted Rome, and to John Ephesus; to Thomas India, and to Addaeus the country of the 


Assyrians. And, when they were sent each one of them to the district which had been allotted to him, they 
devoted themselves to bring the several countries to discipleship. 


The Teaching of Addaeus the Apostle 
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Addaeus said to him: Because thou hast thus believed, I lay my hand upon thee in the name of Him in 
whom thou hast thus believed. And at the very moment that he laid his hand upon him he was healed of 
the plague of the disease which he had for a long time. And Abgar was astonished and marvelled, 
because, like as he had heard about Jesus, how He wrought and healed, so Addaeus also, without any 
medicine whatever, was healing in the name of Jesus. And Abdu also, son of Abdu, had the gout in his feet; 
and he also presented his feet to him, and he laid his hand upon them, and healed him, and he had the 
gout no more. And in all the city also he wrought great cures, and showed forth wonderful mighty-works 
in it. 


Abgar said to him: Now that every man knoweth that by the power of Jesus Christ thou doest these 
miracles, and lo! we are astonished at thy deeds, I therefore entreat of thee to relate to us the story about 
the coming of Christ, in what manner it was, and about His glorious power, and about the miracles which 
we have heard that He did, which thou hast thyself seen, together with thy fellow-disciples. 


Addaeus said: I will not hold my peace from declaring this; since for this very purpose was I sent hither, 
that I might speak to and teach every one who is willing to believe, even as thou. Assemble me tomorrow 
all the city, and I will sow in it the word of life by the preaching which I will address to you—about the 
coming of Christ, in what manner it was; and about Him that sent Him, why and how He sent Him; and 
about His power and His wonderful works; and about the glorious mysteries of His coming, which He 
spake of in the world; and about the unerring truth of His preaching; and how and for what cause He 
abused Himself, and humbled His exalted Godhead by the manhood which He took, and was crucified, and 
descended to the place of the dead, and broke through the enclosure which had never been broken 
through before, and gave life to the dead by being slain Himself, and descended alone, and ascended with 
many to His glorious Father, with whom He had been from eternity in one exalted Godhead. 


And Abgar commanded them to give to Addaeus silver and gold. Addaeus said to him: How can we receive 
that which is not ours. For, lo! that which was ours have we forsaken, as we were commanded by our 
Lord; because without purses and without scrips, bearing the cross upon our shoulders, were we 
commanded to preach His Gospel in the whole creation, of whose crucifixion, which was for our sakes, for 
the redemption of all men, the whole creation was sensible and suffered pain. 


And he related before Abgar the king, and before his princes and his nobles, and before Augustin, Abgar’s 
mother, and before Shalmath, the daughter of Meherdath, Abgar’s wife, the signs of our Lord, and His 
wonders, and the glorious mighty-works which He did, and His divine exploits, and His ascension to His 
Father; and how they had received power and authority at the same time that He was received up—by 
which same power it was that he had healed Abgar, and Abdu son of Abdu, the second person of his 
kingdom; and how He informed them that He would reveal Himself at the end of the ages and at the 
consummation of all created things; also of the resuscitation and resurrection which is to come for all 
men, and the separation which will be made between the sheep and the goats, and between the faithful 
and those who believe not. 


And he said to them: Because the gate of life is strait and the way of truth narrow, therefore are the 
believers of the truth few, and through unbelief is Satan’s gratification. Therefore are the liars many who 
lead astray those that see. For, were it not that there is a good end awaiting believing men, our Lord 
would not have descended from heaven, and come to be born, and to endure the suffering of death. Yet He 
did come, and us did He send .. . of the faith which we preach, that God was crucified for all men. 


And, if there be those who are not willing to agree with these our words, let them draw near to us and 
disclose to us what is in their mind, that, like as in the case of a disease, we may apply to their thoughts 
healing medicine for the cure of their ailments. For, though ye were not present at the time of Christ’s 
suffering, yet from the sun which was darkened, and which ye saw, learn ye and understand concerning 
the great convulsion which took place at that time, when He was crucified whose Gospel has winged its 
way through all the earth by the signs which His disciples my fellows do in all the earth: yea, those who 
were Hebrews, and knew only the language of the Hebrews, in which they were born, lo! at this day are 
speaking in all languages, in order that those who are afar off may hear and believe, even as those who 
are near. For He it is that confounded the tongues of the presumptuous in this region who were before us; 
and He it is that teaches at this day the faith of truth and verity by us, humble and despicable men from 
Galilee of Palestine. For I also whom ye see am from Paneas, from the place where the river Jordan issues 
forth, and I was chosen, together with my fellows, to be a preacher. 


For, according as my Lord commanded me, lo! I preach and publish the Gospel, and lo! His money do I 
cast upon the table before you, and the seed of His word do I sow in the ears of all men; and such as are 
willing to receive it, theirs is the good recompense of the confession of Christ; but those who are not 
persuaded, the dust of my feet do I shake off against them, as He commanded me. 


Repent therefore, my beloved, of evil ways and of abominable deeds, and turn yourselves towards Him 
with a good and honest will, as He hath turned Himself towards you with the favour of His rich mercies; 
and be ye not as the generations of former times that have passed away, which, because they hardened 
their heart against the fear of God, received punishment openly, that they themselves might be chastised, 
and that those who come after them may tremble and be afraid. For the purpose of our Lord’s coming into 
the world assuredly was, that He might teach us and show us that at the consummation of the creation 
there will be a resuscitation of all men, and that at that time their course of conduct will be portrayed in 
their persons, and their bodies will be volumes for the writings of justice; nor will any one be there who is 
unacquainted with books, because every one will read that which is written in His own book. 


Ye that have eyes, forasmuch as ye do not perceive, are yourselves also become like those who see not 
and hear not; and in vain do your ineffectual voices strain themselves to deaf ears. Whilst they are not to 
be blamed for not hearing, because they are by nature deaf and dumb, yet the blame which is justly 
incurred falls upon you, because ye are not willing to perceive—not even that which ye see. For the dark 
cloud of error which overspreads your minds suffers you not to obtain the heavenly light, which is the 
understanding of knowledge. 


Flee, then, from things made and created, as I said to you, which are only called gods in name, whilst they 
are not gods in their nature; and draw near to this Being, who in His nature is God from everlasting and 
from eternity, and is not something made, like your idols, nor is He a creature and a work of art, like those 
images in which ye glory. Because, although this Being put on a body, yet is He God with His Father. For 
the works of creation, which trembled when He was slain and were dismayed at His suffering of death,— 
these bear witness that He is Himself God the Creator. For it was not on account of a man that the earth 
trembled, but on account of Him who established the earth upon the waters; nor was it on account of a 
man that the sun grew dark in the heavens, but on account of Him who made the great lights; nor was it 
for a man that the just and righteous were restored to life again, but for Him who had granted power over 
death from the beginning; nor was it for a man that the veil of the temple of the Jews was rent from the 
top to the bottom, but for Him who said to them, “Lo, your house is left desolate.” For, lo! unless those 
who crucified Him had known that He was the Son of God, they would not have had to proclaim the 
desolation of their city, nor would they have brought down Woe! upon themselves. For, even if they had 
wished to make light of this confession, the fearful convulsions which took place at that time would not 
have suffered them to do so. For lo! some even of the children of the crucifiers are become at this day 
preachers and evangelists, along with my fellow-apostles, in all the land of Palestine, and among the 
Samaritans, and in all the country of the Philistines. The idols also of paganism are despised, and the 
cross of Christ is honoured, and all nations and creatures confess God who became man. 


If, therefore, while Jesus our Lord was on earth ye would have believed in Him that He is the Son of God, 
and before ye had heard the word of His preaching would have confessed Him that He is God; now that 
He is ascended to His Father, and ye have seen the signs and the wonders which are done in His name, 
and have heard with your own ears the word of His Gospel, let no one of you doubt in his mind—so that 
the promise of His blessing which He sent to you may be fulfilled towards you: Blessed are ye that have 
believed in me, not having seen me; and, because ye have so believed in me, the town in which ye dwell 
shall be blessed, and the enemy shall not prevail against it for ever. Turn not away, therefore, from his 
faith: for, lo! ye have heard and seen what things bear witness to His faith—showing that He is the 
adorable Son, and is the glorious God, and is the victorious King, and is the mighty Power; and through 
faith in Him a man is able to acquire the eyes of a true mind, and to understand that, whosoever 
worshippeth creatures, the wrath of justice will overtake him. 


For in everything which we speak before you, according as we have received of the gift of our Lord, so 
speak we and teach and declare it, that ye may secure your salvation and not destroy your spirits through 
the error of paganism: because the heavenly light has arisen on the creation, and He it is who chose the 
fathers of former times, and the righteous men, and the prophets, and spoke with them in the revelation 
of the Holy Spirit. For He is Himself the God of the Jews who crucified Him; and to Him it is that the 
erring pagans offer worship, even while they know it not: because there is no other God in heaven and on 
earth; and lo! confession ascendeth up to Him from the four quarters of the creation. Lo! therefore, your 
ears have heard that which was not heard by you; and lo! further, your eyes have seen that which was 
never seen by you. 


Be not, therefore, gainsayers of that which ye have seen and heard. Put away from you the rebellious 
mind of your fathers, and free yourselves from the yoke of sin, which hath dominion over you in libations 
and in sacrifices offered before carved images; and be ye concerned for your endangered salvation, and 
for the unavailing support on which ye lean; and get you a new mind, that worships the Maker and not the 
things which are made—a mind in which is portrayed the image of verity and of truth, of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit; believing and being baptized in the triple and glorious names. For this is 


our teaching and our preaching. For the belief of the truth of Christ does not consist of many things. And 
those of you as are willing to be obedient to Christ are aware that I have many times repeated my words 
before you, in order that ye might learn and understand what ye hear. 


And we ourselves shall rejoice in this, like the husbandman who rejoices in the field which is blessed; God 
also will be glorified by your repentance towards Him. While ye are saved hereby, we also, who give you 
this counsel, shall not be despoiled of the blessed reward of this work. And, because I am assured that ye 
are a land blessed according to the will of the Lord Christ, therefore, instead of the dust of our feet which 
we were commanded to shake off against the town that would not receive our words, I have shaken off to- 
day at the door of your ears the sayings of my lips, in which are portrayed the coming of Christ which has 
already been, and also that which is yet to be; and the resurrection, and the resuscitation of all men, and 
the separation which is to be made between the faithful and the unbelieving; and the sore punishment 
which is reserved for those who know not God, and the blessed promise of future joy which they shall 
receive who have believed in Christ and worshipped Him and His exalted Father, and have confessed Him 
and His divine Spirit. 


And now it is meet for us that I conclude my present discourse; and let those who have accepted the word 
of Christ remain with us, and those also who are willing to join with us in prayer; and afterwards let them 
go to their homes. 


And Addaeus the apostle was rejoiced to see that a great number of the population of the city stayed with 
him; and they were but few who did not remain at that time, while even those few not many days after 
accepted his words and believed in the Gospel set forth in the preaching of Christ. 


And when Addaeus the apostle had spoken these things before all the town of Edessa, and King Abgar saw 
that all the city rejoiced in his teaching, men and women alike, and heard them saying to him, “True and 
faithful is Christ who sent thee to us”—he himself also rejoiced greatly at this, giving praise to God; 
because, like as he had heard from Hanan, his Tabularius, about Christ, so had he seen the wonderful 
mighty-works which Addaeus the apostle did in the name of Christ. 


And Abgar the king also said to him: According as I sent to Christ in my letter to Him, and according as 
He also sent to me, so have I also received from thine own self this day; so will I believe all the days of my 
life, and in the selfsame things will I continue and make my boast, because I know also that there is no 
other power in whose name these signs and wonders are done but the power of Christ whom thou 
preachest in verity and in truth. And henceforth Him will I worship—I and my son Maanu, and Augustin, 
and Shalmath the queen. And now, wherever thou desirest, build a church, a place of meeting for those 
who have believed and shall believe in thy words; and, according to the command given thee by thy Lord, 
minister thou at the seasons with confidence; to those also who shall be with thee as teachers of this 
Gospel I am prepared to give large donations, in order that they may not have any other work beside the 
ministry; and whatsoever is required by thee for the expenses of the building I myself will give thee 
without any restriction, whilst thy word shall be authoritative and sovereign in this town; moreover, 
without the intervention of any other person do thou come into my presence as one in authority, into the 
palace of my royal majesty. 


And when Abgar was gone down to his royal palace he rejoiced, he and his princes with him, Abdu son of 
Abdu, and Garmai, and Shemashgram, and Abubai, and Meherdath, together with the others their 
companions, at all that their eyes had seen and their ears also had heard; and in the gladness of their 
heart they too began to praise God for having turned their mind towards Him, renouncing the paganism in 
which they had lived, and confessing the Gospel of Christ. And when Addaeus had built a church they 
proceeded to offer in it vows and oblations, they and the people of the city; and there they continued to 
present their praises all the days of their life. 


And Avida and Barcalba, who were chief men and rulers, and wore the royal headband, drew near to 
Addaeus, and asked him about the matter of Christ, requesting that he would tell them how He, though 
He was God, appeared to them as a man: And how, said they, were ye able to look upon Him? And he 
proceeded to satisfy them all about this, about all that their eyes had seen and about whatsoever their 
ears had heard from him. Moreover, everything that the prophets had spoken concerning Him he repeated 
before them, and they received his words gladly and with faith, and there was not a man that withstood 
him; for the glorious deeds which he did suffered not any man to withstand him. 


Shavida, moreover, and Ebednebu, chiefs of the priests of this town, together with Piroz and Dilsu their 
companions, when they had seen the signs which he did, ran and threw down the altars on which they 
were accustomed to sacrifice before Nebu and Bel, their gods, except the great altar which was in the 
middle of the town; and they cried out and said: Verily this is the disciple of that eminent and glorious 
Master, concerning whom we have heard all that He did in the country of Palestine. And all those who 
believed in Christ did Addaeus receive, and baptized them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit. And those who used to worship stones and stocks sat at his feet, recovered from the 
madness of paganism wherewith they had been afflicted. Jews also, traders in fine raiment, who were 
familiar with the law and the prophets—they too were persuaded, and became disciples, and confessed 
Christ that He is the Son of the living God. 


But neither did King Abgar nor yet the Apostle Addaeus compel any man by force to believe in Christ, 
because without the force of man the force of the signs compelled many to believe in Him. And with 
affection did they receive His doctrine—all this country of Mesopotamia, and all the regions round about 
it. 


Aggaeus, moreover, who made the silks and headbands of the king, and Palut, and Barshelama, and 
Barsamya, together with the others their companions, clave to Addaeus the apostle; and he received 
them, and associated them with him in the ministry, their business being to read in the Old Testament and 
the New, and in the prophets, and in the Acts of the Apostles, and to meditate upon them daily; strictly 
charging them to let their bodies be pure and their persons holy, as is becoming in men who stand before 
the altar of God. “And be ye,” said he, “far removed from false swearing and from wicked homicide, and 
from dishonest testimony, which is connected with adultery; and from magic arts, for which there is no 
mercy, and from sooth-saying, and divination, and fortune-tellers; and from fate and nativities, of which 
the deluded Chaldeans make their boast; and from the stars, and the signs of the Zodiac, in which the 
foolish put their trust. And put far from you unjust partiality, and bribes, and presents, through which the 
innocent are pronounced guilty. And along with this ministry, to which ye have been called, see that ye 
have no other work besides: for the Lord is the work of your ministry all the days of your life. And be ye 
diligent to give the seal of baptism. And be not fond of the gains of this world. And hear ye a cause with 
justice and with truth. And be ye not a stumbling-block to the blind, lest through you should be 
blasphemed the name of Him who opened the eyes of the blind, according as we have seen. Let all, 
therefore, who see you perceive that ye yourselves are in harmony with whatsoever ye preach and teach.” 


And they ministered with him in the church which Addaeus had built at the word and command of Abgar 
the king, being furnished with supplies by the king and his nobles, partly for the house of God, and partly 
for the supply of the poor. Moreover, much people day by day assembled and came to the prayers of the 
service, and to the reading of the Old Testament, and the New of the Diatessaron. They also believed in 
the restoration of the dead, and buried their departed in the hope of resuscitation. The festivals of the 
Church they also observed in their seasons, and were assiduous every day in the vigils of the Church. And 
they made visits of almsgiving, to the sick and to those that were whole, according to the instruction of 
Addaeus to them. In the environs, too, of the city churches were built, and many received from him 
ordination to the priesthood. So that even people of the East, in the guise of merchants, passed over into 
the territory of the Romans, that they might see the signs which Addaeus did. And such as became 
disciples received from him ordination to the priesthood, and in their own country of the Assyrians they 
instructed the people of their nation, and erected houses of prayer there in secret, by reason of the 
danger from those who worshipped fire and paid reverence to water. 


Moreover, Narses, the king of the Assyrians, when he heard of those same things which Addaeus the 
apostle had done, sent a message to Abgar the king: Either despatch to me the man who doeth these signs 
before thee, that I may see him and hear his word, or send me an account of all that thou hast seen him do 
in thy own town. And Abgar wrote to Narses, and related to him the whole story of the deeds of Addaeus 
from the beginning to the end; and he left nothing which he did not write to him. And, when Narses heard 
those things which were written to him, he was astonished and amazed. 


Abgar the king, moreover, because he was not able to pass over into the territory of the Romans, and go 
to Palestine and slay the Jews for having crucified Christ, wrote a letter and sent it to Tiberius Caesar, 
writing in it thus:— 


King Abgar to our Lord Tiberius Caesar: Although I know that nothing is hidden from thy Majesty, I write 
to inform thy dread and mighty Sovereignty that the Jews who are under thy dominion and dwell in the 
country of Palestine have assembled themselves together and crucified Christ, without any fault worthy of 
death, after He had done before them signs and wonders, and had shown them powerful mighty-works, so 
that He even raised the dead to life for them; and at the time that they crucified Him the sun became 
darkened and the earth also quaked, and all created things trembled and quaked, and, as if of themselves, 
at this deed the whole creation and the inhabitants of the creation shrank away. And now thy Majesty 
knoweth what it is meet for thee to command concerning the people of the Jews who have done these 
things. 


And Tiberius Caesar wrote and sent to King Abgar; and thus did he write to him:— 


The letter of thy Fidelity towards me I have received, and it hath been read before me. Concerning what 
the Jews have dared to do in the matter of the cross, Pilate the governor also has written and informed 
Aulbinus my proconsul concerning these selfsame things of which thou hast written to me. But, because a 
war with the people of Spain, who have rebelled against me, is on foot at this time, on this account I have 
not been able to avenge this matter; but I am prepared, when I shall have leisure, to issue a command 
according to law against the Jews, who act not according to law. And on this account, as regards Pilate 
also, who was appointed by me governor there—I have sent another in his stead, and dismissed him in 
disgrace, because he departed from the law, and did the will of the Jews, and for the gratification of the 
Jews crucified Christ, who, according to what I hear concerning Him, instead of suffering the cross of 
death, deserved to be honoured and worshipped by them: and more especially because with their own 
eyes they saw everything that He did. Yet thou, in accordance with thy fidelity towards me, and the 


faithful covenant entered into by thyself and by thy fathers, hast done well in writing to me thus. 


And Abgar the king received Aristides, who had been sent by Tiberius Caesar to him; and in reply he sent 
him back with presents of honour suitable for him who had sent him to him. And from Edessa he went to 
Thicuntha, where Claudius, the second from the emperor, was; and from thence, again, he went to Artica, 
where Tiberius Caesar was: Caius, moreover, was guarding the regions round about Caesar. And Aristides 
himself also related before Tiberius concerning the mighty-works which Addaeus had done before Abgar 
the king. And when he had leisure from the war he sent and put to death some of the chief men of the 
Jews who were in Palestine. And, when Abgar the king heard of this, he rejoiced greatly that the Jews had 
received punishment, as it was right. 


And some years after Addaeus the apostle had built the church in Edessa, and had furnished it with 
everything that was suitable for it, and had made disciples of a great number of the population of the city, 
he further built churches in the villages also—both those which were at a distance and those which were 
near, and finished and adorned them, and appointed in them deacons and elders, and instructed in them 
those who should read the Scriptures, and taught the ordinances and the ministry without and within. 


After all these things he fell ill of the sickness of which he departed from this world. And he called for 
Aggaeus before the whole assembly of the church, and bade him draw near, and made him Guide and 
Ruler in his stead. And Palut, who was a deacon, he made elder; and Abshelama, who was a scribe, he 
made deacon. And, the nobles and chief men being assembled, and standing near him—Barcalba son of 
Zati, and Maryhab son of Barshemash, and Senac son of Avida, and Piroz son of Patric, together with the 
rest of their companions—Addaeus the apostle said to them:— 


“Ye know and are witness, all of you who hear me, that, according to all that I have preached to you and 
taught you and ye have heard from me, even so have I behaved myself in the midst of you, and ye have 
seen it in deeds also: because our Lord thus charged us, that, whatsoever we preach in words before the 
people, we should practise it in deeds before all men. And, according to the ordinances and laws which 
were appointed by the disciples in Jerusalem, and by which my fellow-apostles also guided their conduct, 
so also do ye—turn not aside from them, nor diminish aught from them: even as I also am guided by them 
amongst you, and have not turned aside from them to the right hand or to the left, lest I should become 
estranged from the promised salvation which is reserved for such as are guided by them. 


“Give heed, therefore, to this ministry which ye hold, and with fear and trembling continue in it, and 
minister every day. Minister not in it with neglectful habits, but with the discreetness of faith; and let not 
the praises of Christ cease out of your mouth, nor let weariness of prayer at the stated times come upon 
you. Give heed to the verity which ye hold, and to the teaching of the truth which ye have received, and to 
the inheritance of salvation which I commit to you: because before the tribunal of Christ will ye have to 
give an account of it, when He maketh reckoning with the shepherds and overseers, and when He taketh 
His money from the traders with the addition of the gains. For He is the Son of a King, and goeth to 
receive a kingdom and return; and He will come and make a resuscitation to life for all men, and then will 
He sit upon the throne of His righteousness, and judge the dead and the living, as He said to us. 


“Let not the secret eye of your minds be closed by pride, lest your stumbling-blocks be many in the way in 
which there are no stumbling-blocks, but a hateful wandering in its paths. Seek ye those that are lost, and 
direct those that go astray, and rejoice in those that are found; bind up the bruised, and watch over the 
fatlings: because at your hands will the sheep of Christ be required. Look ye not for the honour that 
passeth away: for the shepherd that looketh to receive honour from his flock—sadly, sadly stands his flock 
with respect to him. Let your concern be great for the young lambs, whose angels behold the face of the 
Father who is unseen. And be ye not stones of stumbling before the blind, but clearers of the way and the 
paths in a rugged country, among the Jews the crucifiers, and the deluded pagans: for with these two 
parties have ye to fight, in order that ye may show the truth of the faith which ye hold; and, though ye be 
silent, your modest and decorous appearance will fight for you against those who hate truth and love 
falsehood. 


“Buffet not the poor in the presence of the rich: for scourge grievous enough for them is their poverty. 


“Be not beguiled by the hateful devices of Satan, lest ye be stripped naked of the faith which ye have put 
on.” .. .”And with the Jews, the crucifiers, we will have no fellowship. And this inheritance which we have 
received from thee we will not let go, but in that will we depart out of this world; and on the day of our 
Lord, before the judgment-seat of His righteousness, there will He restore to us this inheritance, even as 
thou hast told us.” 


And, when these things had been spoken, Abgar the king rose up, he and his chief men and his nobles, 
and he went to his palace, all of them being distressed for him because he was dying. And he sent to him 
noble and excellent apparel, that he might be buried in it. And, when Addaeus saw it, he sent to him, 
saying: In my lifetime I have not taken anything from thee, nor will I now at my death take anything from 
thee, nor will I frustrate the word of Christ which He spake to us: Accept not anything from any man, and 
possess not anything in this world. 


And three days more after these things had been spoken by Addaeus the apostle, and he had heard and 
received the testimony concerning the teaching set forth in their preaching from those engaged with him 
in the ministry, in the presence of all the nobles he departed out of this world. And that day was the fifth 
of the week, and the fourteenth of the month lyar, nearly answering to May. And the whole city was in 
great mourning and bitter anguish for him. Nor was it the Christians only that were distressed for him, 
but the Jews also, and the pagans, who were in this same town. But Abgar the king was distressed for him 
more than any one, he and the princes of his kingdom. And in the sadness of his soul he despised and laid 
aside the magnificence of his kingly state on that day, and with tears mingled with moans he bewailed him 
with all men. And all the people of the city that saw him were amazed to see how greatly he suffered on 
his account. And with great and surpassing pomp he bore him, and buried him like one of the princes 
when he dies; and he laid him in a grand sepulchre adorned with sculpture wrought by the fingers—that 
in which were laid those of the house of Ariu, the ancestors of Abgar the king: there he laid him 
sorrowfully, with sadness and great distress. And all the people of the church went there from time to time 
and prayed fervently; and they kept up the remembrance of his departure from year to year, according to 
the command and direction which had been received by them from Addaeus the apostle, and according to 
the word of Aggaeus, who himself became Guide and Ruler, and the successor of his seat after him, by the 
ordination to the priesthood which he had received from him in the presence of all men. 


He too, with the same ordination which he had received from him, made Priests and Guides in the whole 
of this country of Mesopotamia. For they also, in like manner as Addaeus the apostle, held fast his word, 
and listened to and received it, as good and faithful successors of the apostle of the adorable Christ. But 
silver and gold he took not from any man, nor did the gifts of the princes come near him: for, instead of 
receiving gold and silver, he himself enriched the Church of Christ with the souls of believers. 


Moreover, as regards the entire state of the men and the women, they were chaste and circumspect, and 
holy and pure: for they lived like anchorites and chastely, without spot—in circumspect watchfulness 
touching the ministry, in their sympathy toward the poor, in their visitations to the sick: for their footsteps 
were fraught with praise from those who saw them, and their conduct was arrayed in commendation from 
strangers—so that even the priests of the house of Nebu and Bel divided the honour with them at all 
times, by reason of their dignified aspect, their truthful words, their frankness of speech arising from their 
noble nature, which was neither subservient through covetousness nor in bondage under the fear of 
blame. For there was no one who saw them that did not run to meet them, that he might salute them 
respectfully, because the very sight of them shed peace upon the beholden: for just like a net were their 
words of gentleness spread over the contumacious, and they entered within the fold of truth and verity. 
For there was no man who saw them that was ashamed of them, because they did nothing that was not 
accordant with rectitude and propriety. And in consequence of these things their bearing was fearless as 
they published their teaching to all men. For, whatsoever they said to others and enjoined on them, they 
themselves exhibited in practice in their own persons; and the hearers, who saw that their actions went 
along with their words, without much persuasion became their disciples, and confessed the King Christ, 
praising God for having turned them towards Him. 


And some years after the death of Abgar the king, there arose one of his contumacious sons, who was not 
favourable to peace; and he sent word to Aggaeus, as he was sitting in the church: Make me a headband 
of gold, such as thou usedst to make for my fathers in former times. Aggaeus sent to him: I will not give 
up the ministry of Christ, which was committed to me by the disciple of Christ, and make a headband of 
wickedness. And, when he saw that he did not comply, he sent and brake his legs as he was sitting in the 
church expounding. And as he was dying he adjured Palut and Abshelama: In this house, for whose truth’s 
sake, lo! Iam dying, lay me and bury me. And, even as he had adjured them, so did they lay him—inside 
the middle door of the church, between the men and the women. And there was great and bitter mourning 
in all the church, and in all the city—over and above the anguish and the mourning which there had been 
within the church, such as had been the mourning when Addaeus the apostle himself died. 


And, in consequence of his dying suddenly and quickly at the breaking of his legs, he was not able to lay 
his hand upon Palut. Palut went to Antioch, and received ordination to the priesthood from Serapion 
bishop of Antioch; by which Serapion himself also ordination had been received from Zephyrinus bishop of 
the city of Rome, in the succession of the ordination to the priesthood from Simon Cephas, who had 
received it from our Lord, and was bishop there in Rome twenty-five years in the days of the Caesar who 
reigned there thirteen years. 


And, according to the custom which exists in the kingdom of Abgar the king, and in all kingdoms, that 
whatsoever the king commands and whatsoever is spoken in his presence is committed to writing and 
deposited among the records, so also did Labubna, son of Senac, son of Ebedshaddai, the king’s scribe, 
write these things also relating to Addaeus the apostle from the beginning to the end, whilst Hanan also 
the Tabularius, a sharir of the kings, set-to his hand in witness, and deposited the writing among the 
records of the kings, where the ordinances and laws are deposited, and where the contracts of the buyers 
and sellers are kept with care, without any negligence whatever. 


Here endeth the teaching of Addaeus the apostle, which he proclaimed in Edessa, the faithful city of 
Abgar, the faithful king. 


The Teaching of the Apostles 


At that time Christ was taken up to His Father; and how the apostles received the gift of the Spirit; and 
the Ordinances and Laws of the Church; and whither each one of the apostles went; and from whence the 
countries in the territory of the Romans received the ordination to the priesthood. 


In the year three hundred and thirty-nine of the kingdom of the Greeks, in the month Heziran, on the 
fourth day of the same, which is the first day of the week, and the end of Pentecost—on the selfsame day 
came the disciples from Nazareth of Galilee, where the conception of our Lord was announced, to the 
mount which is called that of the Place of Olives, our Lord being with them, but not being visible to them. 
And at the time of early dawn our Lord lifted up His hands, and laid them upon the heads of the eleven 
disciples, and gave to them the gift of the priesthood. And suddenly a bright cloud received Him. And they 
saw Him as He was going up to heaven. And He sat down on the right hand of His Father. And they 
praised God because they saw His ascension according as He had told them; and they rejoiced because 
they had received the Right Hand conferring on them the priesthood of the house of Moses and Aaron. 


And from thence they went up to the city, and proceeded to an upper room—that in which our Lord had 
observed the passover with them, and the place where the inquiries had been made: Who it was that 
should betray our Lord to the crucifiers? There also were made the inquiries: How they should preach His 
Gospel in the world? And, as within the upper room the mystery of the body and of the blood of our Lord 
began to prevail in the world, so also from thence did the teaching of His preaching begin to have 
authority in the world. 


And, when the disciples were cast into this perplexity, how they should preach His Gospel to men of 
strange tongues which were unknown to them, and were speaking thus to one another: Although we are 
confident that Christ will perform by our hands mighty works and miracles in the presence of strange 
peoples whose tongues we know not, and who themselves also are unversed in our tongue, yet who shall 
teach them and make them understand that it is by the name of Christ who was crucified that these 
mighty works and miracles are done?—while, I say, the disciples were occupied with these thoughts, 
Simon Cephas rose up, and said to them: My brethren, this matter, how we shall preach His Gospel, 
pertaineth not to us, but to our Lord; for He knoweth how it is possible for us to preach His Gospel in the 
world; and we rely on His care for us, which He promised us, saying: “When I am ascended to my Father I 
will send you the Spirit, the Paraclete, that He may teach you everything which it is meet for you to know, 
and to make known.” 


And, whilst Simon Cephas was saying these things to his fellow-apostles, and putting them in 
remembrance, a mysterious voice was heard by them, and a sweet odour, which was strange to the world, 
breathed upon them; and tongues of fire, between the voice and the odour, came down from heaven 
towards them, and alighted and sat on every one of them; and, according to the tongue which every one of 
them had severally received, so did he prepare himself to go to the country in which that tongue was 
spoken and heard. 


And, by the same gift of the Spirit which was given to them on that day, they appointed Ordinances and 
Laws—such as were in accordance with the Gospel of their preaching, and with the true and faithful 
doctrine of their teaching:— 


1. The apostles therefore appointed: Pray ye towards the east: because, “as the lightning which lighteneth 
from the east and is seen even to the west, so shall the coming of the Son of man be:” that by this we 
might know and understand that He will appear from the east suddenly. 


2. The apostles further appointed: On the first day of the week let there be service, and the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the oblation: because on the first day of the week our Lord rose from the place of the 
dead and on the first day of the week He arose upon the world, and on the first day of the week He 
ascended up to heaven, and on the first day of the week He will appear at last with the angels of heaven. 


3. The apostles further appointed: On the fourth day of the week let there be service: because on that day 
our Lord made the disclosure to them about His trial, and His suffering, and His crucifixion, and His 
death, and His resurrection; and the disciples were on account of this in sorrow. 


4. The apostles further appointed: On the eve of the Sabbath, at the ninth hour, let there be service: 
because that which had been spoken on the fourth day of the week about the suffering of the Saviour was 
brought to pass on the same eve; the worlds and creatures trembling, and the luminaries in the heavens 
being darkened. 


5. The apostles further appointed: Let there be elders and deacons, like the Levites; and subdeacons, like 
those who carried the vessels of the court of the sanctuary of the Lord; and an overseer, who shall 
likewise be the Guide of all the people, like Aaron, the head and chief of all the priests and Levites of the 
whole city. 


6. The apostles further appointed: Celebrate the day of the Epiphany of our Saviour, which is the chief of 
the festivals of the Church, on the sixth day of the latter Canun, in the long number of the Greeks. 


7. The apostles further appointed: Forty days before the day of the passion of our Saviour fast ye, and 
then celebrate the day of the passion, and the day of the resurrection: because our Lord Himself also, the 
Lord of the festival, fasted forty days; and Moses and Elijah, who were endued with this mystery, likewise 
each fasted forty days, and then were glorified. 


8. The apostles further appointed: At the conclusion of all the Scriptures other let the Gospel be read, as 
being the seal of all the Scriptures; and let the people listen to it standing upon their feet: because it is 
the Gospel of the redemption of all men. 


9. The apostles further appointed: At the completion of fifty days after His resurrection make ye a 
commemoration of His ascension to His glorious Father. 


10. The apostles appointed: That, beside the Old Testament, and the Prophets, and the Gospel, and the 
Acts (of their exploits), nothing should be read on the pulpit in the church. 


11. The apostles further appointed: Whosoever is unacquainted with the faith of the Church and the 
ordinances and laws which are appointed in it, let him not be a guide and ruler; and whosoever is 
acquainted with them and departs from them, let him not minister again: because, not being true in his 
ministry, he has lied. 


12. The apostles further appointed: Whosoever sweareth, or lieth, or beareth false witness, or hath 
recourse to magicians and soothsayers and Chaldeans, and putteth confidence in fates and nativities, 
which they hold fast who know not God,—let him also, as a man that knoweth not God, be dismissed from 
the ministry, and not minister again. 


13. The apostles further appointed: If there be any man that is divided in mind touching the ministry, and 
who follows it not with a steadfast will , let not this man minister again: because the Lord of the ministry 
is not served by him with a stedfast will; and he deceiveth man only, and not God, “before whom crafty 
devices avail not.” 


14. The apostles further appointed: Whosoever lendeth and receiveth usury, and is occupied in 
merchandise and covetousness, let not this man minister again, nor continue in the ministry. 


15. The apostles further appointed: That whosoever loveth the Jews, like Iscariot, who was their friend, or 
the pagans, who worship creatures instead of the Creator—should not enter in amongst them and 
minister; and moreover, that if he be already amongst them, they should not suffer him to remain, but that 
he should be separated from amongst them, and not minister with them again. 


16. The apostles further appointed: That, if any one from the Jews or from the pagans come and join 
himself with them, and if after he has joined himself with them he turn and go back again to the side on 
which he stood before, and if he again return and come to them a second time,—he should not be received 
again; but that, according to the side on which he was before, so those who know him should look upon 
him. 


17. The apostles further appointed: That it should not be permitted to the Guide to transact the matters 
which pertain to the Church apart from those who minister with him; but that he should issue commands 
with the counsel of them all, and that that only should be done which all of them should concur in and not 
disapprove. 


18. The apostles further appointed: Whenever any shall depart out of this world with a good testimony to 
the faith of Christ, and with affliction borne for His name’s sake, make ye a commemoration of them on 
the day on which they were put to death. 


19. The apostles further appointed: In the service of the Church repeat ye the praises of David day by day: 
because of this saying: “I will bless the Lord at all times, and at all times His praises shall be in my 
mouth;” and this: “By day and by night will I meditate and speak, and cause my voice to be heard before 
Thee.” 


20. The apostles further appointed: If any divest themselves of mammon and run not after the gain of 
money, let these men be chosen and admitted to the ministry of the altar. 


21. The apostles further appointed: Let any priest who accidentally puts another in bonds contrary to 
justice receive the punishment that is right; and let him that has been bound receive the bonds as if he 


had been equitably bound. 


22. The apostles further appointed: If it be seen that those who are accustomed to hear causes show 
partiality, and pronounce the innocent guilty and the guilty innocent, let them never again hear another 
cause: thus receiving the rebuke of their partiality, as it is fit. 


23. The apostles further ordained: Let not those that are high-minded and lifted up with the arrogance of 
boasting be admitted to the ministry: because of this text: “That which is exalted among men is 
abominable before God;” and because concerning them it is said: “I will return a recompense upon those 
that vaunt themselves.” 


24. The apostles further appointed: Let there be a Ruler over the elders who are in the villages, and let 
him be recognised as head of them all, at whose hand all of them shall be required: for Samuel also thus 
made visits from place to place and ruled. 


25. The apostles further appointed: That those kings who shall hereafter believe in Christ should be 
permitted to go up and stand before the altar along with the Guides of the Church: because David also, 
and those who were like him, went up and stood before the altar. 


26. The apostles further appointed: Let no man dare to do anything by the authority of the priesthood 
which is not in accordance with justice and equity, but in accordance with justice, and free from the blame 
of partiality, let all things be done. 


27. The apostles further appointed: Let the bread of the Oblation be placed upon the altar on the day on 
which it is baked, and not some days after—a thing which is not permitted. 


All these things did the apostles appoint, not for themselves, but for those who should come after them— 
for they were apprehensive that in time to come wolves would put on sheep’s clothing: since for 
themselves the Spirit, the Paraclete, which was in them, was sufficient: that, even as He had appointed 
these laws by their hands, so He would guide them lawfully. For they, who had received from our Lord 
power and authority, had no need that laws should be appointed for them by others. For Paul also, and 
Timothy, while they were going from place to place in the country of Syria and Cilicia, committed these 
same Commands and Laws of the apostles and elders to those who were under the hand of the apostles, 
for the churches of the countries in which they were preaching and publishing the Gospel. 


The disciples, moreover, after they had appointed these Ordinances and Laws, ceased not from the 
preaching of the Gospel, or from the wonderful mighty-works which our Lord did by their hands. For much 
people was gathered about them every day, who believed in Christ; and they came to them from other 
cities, and heard their words and received them. Nicodemus also, and Gamaliel, chiefs of the synagogue 
of the Jews, used to come to the apostles in secret, agreeing with their teaching. Judas, moreover, and 
Levi, and Peri, and Joseph, and Justus, sons of Hananias, and Caiaphas and Alexander the priests—they 
too used to come to the apostles by night, confessing Christ that He is the Son of God; but they were 
afraid of the people of their own nation, so that they did not disclose their mind toward the disciples. 


And the apostles received them affectionately, saying to them: Do not, by reason of the shame and fear of 
men, forfeit your salvation before God, nor have the blood of Christ required of you; even as your fathers, 
who took it upon them: for it is not acceptable before God, that, while ye are, in secret, with His 
worshippers, ye should go and associate with the murderers of His adorable Son. How do ye expect that 
your faith should be accepted with those that are true, whilst ye are with those that are false? But it 
becomes you, as men who believe in Christ, to confess openly this faith which we preach. 


And, when they heard these things from the Disciples, those sons of the priests, all of them alike, cried out 
before the whole company of the apostles: We confess and believe in Christ who was crucified, and we 
confess that He is from everlasting the Son of God; and those who dared to crucify Him do we renounce. 
For even the priests of the people in secret confess Christ; but, for the sake of the headship among the 
people which they love, they are not willing to confess openly; and they have forgotten that which is 
written: “Of knowledge is He the Lord, and before Him avail not crafty devices.” 


And, when their fathers heard these things from their sons, they became exceedingly hostile to them: not 
indeed because they had believed in Christ, but because they had declared and spoken openly of the mind 
of their fathers before the sons of their people. 


But those who believed clove to the disciples, and departed not from them, because they saw that, 
whatsoever they taught the multitude, they themselves carried into practice before all men; and, when 
affliction and persecution arose against the disciples, they rejoiced to be afflicted with them, and received 
with gladness stripes and imprisonment for the confession of their faith in Christ; and all the days of their 
life they preached Christ before the Jews and the Samaritans. 


And after the death of the apostles there were Guides and Rulers in the churches; and, whatsoever the 
apostles had committed to them and they had received from them, they continued to teach to the 
multitude through the whole space of their lives. They too, again, at their deaths committed and delivered 


to their disciples after them whatsoever they had received from the apostles; also what James had written 
from Jerusalem, and Simon from the city of Rome, and John from Ephesus, and Mark from Alexandria the 
Great, and Andrew from Phrygia, and Luke from Macedonia, and Judas Thomas from India: that the 
epistles of an apostle might be received and read in the churches that were in every place, just as the 
achievements of their Acts, which Luke wrote, are read; that hereby the apostles might be known, and the 
prophets, and the Old Testament and the New; that so might be seen one truth was proclaimed in them 
all: that one Spirit spoke in them all, from one God whom they had all worshipped and had all preached. 
And the divers countries received their teaching. Everything, therefore, which had been spoken by our 
Lord by means of the apostles, and which the apostles had delivered to their disciples, was believed and 
received in every country, by the operation of our Lord, who said to them: “I am with you, even until the 
world shall end;” the Guides disputing with the Jews from the books of the prophets, and contending also 
against the deluded pagans with the terrible mighty-works which they did in the name of Christ. For all 
the peoples, even those that dwell in other countries, quietly and silently received the Gospel of Christ; 
and those who became confessors cried out under their persecution: This our persecution to-day shall 
plead on our behalf, lest we be punished, for having been formerly persecutors ourselves. For there were 
some of them against whom death by the sword was ordered; and there were some of them from whom 
they took away whatsoever they possessed, and let them go. And the more affliction arose against them, 
the richer and larger did their congregations become; and with gladness in their hearts did they receive 
death of every kind. And by ordination to the priesthood, which the apostles themselves had received from 
our Lord, did their Gospel wing its way rapidly into the four quarters of the world. And by mutual 
visitation they ministered to one another. 


1. Jerusalem received the ordination to the priesthood, as did all the country of Palestine, and the parts 
occupied by the Samaritans, and the parts occupied by the Philistines, and the country of the Arabians, 
and of Phoenicia, and the people of Caesarea, from James, who was ruler and guide in the church of the 
apostles which was built in Zion. 


2. Alexandria the Great, and Thebais, and the whole of Inner Egypt, and all the country of Pelusium, and 
extending as far as the borders of the Indians, received the apostles’ ordination to the priesthood from 
Mark the evangelist, who was ruler and guide there in the church which he had built, in which, he also 
ministered. 


3. India, and all the countries belonging to it and round about it, even to the farthest sea, received the 
apostles’ ordination to the priesthood from Judas Thomas, who was guide and ruler in the church which 
he had built there, in which he also ministered there. 


4, Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia, and Galatia, even to Pontus, received the apostles’ ordination to the 
priesthood from Simon Cephas, who himself laid the foundation of the church there, and was priest and 
ministered there up to the time when he went up from thence to Rome on account of Simon the sorcerer, 
who was deluding the people of Rome with his sorceries. 


5. The city of Rome, and all Italy, and Spain, and Britain, and Gaul, together with all the rest of the 
countries round about them, received the apostles’ ordination to the priesthood from Simon Cephas, who 
went up from Antioch; and he was ruler and guide there, in the church which he had built there, and in 
the places round about it. 


6. Ephesus, and Thessalonica, and all Asia, and all the country of the Corinthians, and of all Achaia and 
the parts round about it, received the apostles’ ordination to the priesthood from John the evangelist, who 
had leaned upon the bosom of our Lord; who himself built a church there, and ministered in his office of 
Guide which he held there. 


7. Nicaea, and Nicomedia, and all the country of Bithynia, and of Inner Galatia, and of the regions round 
about it, received the apostles’ ordination to the priesthood from Andrew, the brother of Simon Cephas, 
who was himself Guide and Ruler in the church which he had built there, and was priest and ministered 
there. 


8. Byzantium, and all the country of Thrace, and of the parts about it as far as the great river, the 
boundary which separates from the barbarians, received the apostles’ ordination to the priesthood from 
Luke the apostle, who himself built a church there, and ministered there in his office of Ruler and Guide 
which he held there. 


9. Edessa, and all the countries round about it which were on all sides of it, and Zoba, and Arabia, and all 
the north, and the regions round about it, and the south, and all the regions on the borders of 
Mesopotamia, received the apostles’ ordination to the priesthood from Addaeus the apostle, one of the 
seventy-two apostles, who himself made disciples there, and built a church there, and was priest and 
ministered there in his office of Guide which he held there. 


10. The whole of Persia, of the Assyrians, and of the Armenians, and of the Medians, and of the countries 
round about Babylon, the Huzites and the Gelae, as far as the borders of the Indians, and as far as the 
land of Gog and Magog, and moreover all the countries on all sides, received the apostles’ ordination to 


the priesthood from Aggaeus, a maker of silks, the disciple of Addaeus the apostle. 


The other remaining companions of the apostles, moreover went to the distant countries of the 
barbarians; and they made disciples from place to place and passed on; and there they ministered by their 
preaching; and there occurred their departure out of this world, their disciples after them going on with 
the work down to the present day, nor was any change or addition made by them in their preaching. 


Luke, moreover, the evangelist had such diligence that he wrote the exploits of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the ordinances and laws of the ministry of their priesthood, and whither each one of them went. By 
his diligence, I say, did Luke write these things, and more than these; and he placed them in the hand of 
Priscus and Aquilus, his disciples; and they accompanied him up to the day of his death, just as Timothy 
and Erastus of Lystra, and Menaus, the first disciples of the apostles, accompanied Paul until he was 
taken up to the city of Rome because he had withstood Tertullus the orator. 


And Nero Caesar despatched with the sword Simon Cephas in the city of Rome. 


The Teaching of Simon Cephas in the City of Rome 


In the third year of Claudius Caesar, Simon Cephas departed from Antioch to go to Rome. And as he 
passed on he preached in the divers countries the word of our Lord. And, when he had nearly arrived 
there, many had heard of it and went out to meet him, and the whole church received him with great joy. 
And some of the princes of the city, wearers of the imperial headbands, came to him, that they might see 
him and hear his word. And, when the whole city was gathered together about him, he stood up to speak 
to them, and to show them the preaching of his doctrine, of what sort it was. And he began to speak to 
them thus:— 


Men, people of Rome, saints of all Italy, hear ye that which I say to you. This day I preach and proclaim 
Jesus the Son of God, who came down from heaven, and became man, and was with us as one of 
ourselves, and wrought marvellous mighty-works and signs and wonders before us, and before all the 
Jews that are in the land of Palestine. And you yourselves also heard of those things which He did: 
because they came to Him from other countries also, on account of the fame of His healing and the report 
of the marvellous help He gave; and whosoever drew near to Him was healed by His word. And, inasmuch 
as He was God, at the same time that He healed He also forgave sins: for His healing, which was open to 
view, bore witness of His hidden forgiveness, that it was real and trustworthy. For this Jesus did the 
prophets announce in their mysterious sayings, as they were looking forward to see Him and to hear His 
word: Him who was with His Father from eternity and from everlasting; God, who was hidden in the 
height, and appeared in the depth; the glorious Son, who was from His Progenitor, and is to be glorified, 
together with His Father, and His divine Spirit, and the terrible power of His dominion. And He was 
crucified of His own will by the hands of sinners, and was taken up to His Father, even as I and my 
companions saw. And He is about to come again, in His own glory and that of His holy angels, even as we 
heard Him say to us. For we cannot say anything which was not heard by us from Him, neither do we 
write in the book of His Gospel anything which He Himself did not say to us: because this word is spoken 
in order that the mouth of liars may be shut, in the day when men shall give an account of idle words at 
the place of judgment. 


Moreover, because we were catchers of fish, and not skilled in books, therefore did He also say to us: “I 
will send you the Spirit, the Paraclete, that He may teach you that which ye know not;” for it is by His gift 
that we speak those things which ye hear. And, further, by it we bring aid to the sick, and healing to the 
diseased: that by the hearing of His word and by the aid of His power ye may believe in Christ, that He is 
God, the Son of God; and may be delivered from the service of bondage, and may worship Him and His 
Father, and glorify His divine Spirit. For when we glorify the Father, we glorify the Son also with Him; and 
when we worship the Son, we worship the Father also with Him; and when we confess the Spirit, we 
confess the Father also and the Son: because in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Spirit, 
were we commanded to baptize those who believe, that they may live for ever. 


Flee therefore from the words of the wisdom of this world, in which there is no profit, and draw near to 
those which are true and faithful, and acceptable before God; whose reward also is laid up in store, and 
whose recompense standeth sure. Now, too, the light has arisen on the creation, and the world has 
obtained the eyes of the mind, that every man may see and understand that it is not fit that creatures 
should be worshipped instead of the Creator, nor together with the Creator: because everything which is a 
creature is made to be a worshipper of its Maker, and is not to be worshipped like its Creator. But this 
One who came to us is God, the Son of God, in His own nature, notwithstanding that He mingled His 
Godhead with our manhood, in order that He might renew our manhood by the aid of His Godhead. And 
on this account it is right that we should worship Him, because He is to be worshipped together with His 
Father, and that we should not worship creatures, who were created for the worship of the Creator. For 
He is Himself the God of truth and verity; He is Himself from before all worlds and creatures; He is 
Himself the veritable Son, and the glorious fruit which is from the exalted Father. 


But ye see the wonderful works which accompany and follow these words. One would not credit it: the 
time lo! is short since He ascended to His Father, and see how His Gospel has winged its flight through 
the whole creation—that thereby it may be known and believed that He Himself is the Creator of 
creatures, and that by His bidding creatures subsist. And, whereas ye saw the sun become darkened at 
His death, ye yourselves also are witnesses. The earth, moreover, quaked when He was slain, and the veil 
was rent at His death. And concerning these things the governor Pilate also was witness: for he himself 
sent and made them known to Caesar, and these things, and more than these, were read before him, and 
before the princes of your city. And on this account Caesar was angry against Pilate because he had 
unjustly listened to the persuasion of the Jews; and for this reason he sent and took away from him the 
authority which he had given to him. And this same thing was published and known in all the dominion of 
the Romans. That, therefore, which Pilate saw and made known to Caesar and to your honourable senate, 


the same do I preach and declare, as do also my fellow-apostles. And ye know that Pilate could not have 
written to the imperial government of that which did not take place and which he had not seen with his 
own eyes; but that which did take place and was actually done—this it was that he wrote and made 
known. Moreover, the watchers of the sepulchre also were witnesses of those things which took place 
there: they became as dead men; and, when those watchers were questioned before Pilate, they confessed 
before him how large a bribe the chief-priests of the Jews had given them, so that they might say that we 
His disciples had stolen the corpse of Christ. Lo! then, ye have heard many things; and moreover, if ye be 
not willing to be persuaded by those things which ye have heard, be at least persuaded by the mighty- 
works which ye see, which are done by His name. 


Let not Simon the sorcerer delude you by semblances which are not realities, which he exhibits to you, as 
to men who have no understanding, who know not how to discern that which they see and hear. Send, 
therefore, and fetch him to where all your city is assembled together, and choose you some sign for us to 
do before you; and, whichever ye see do that same sign, it will be your part to believe in it. 


And immediately they sent and fetched Simon the sorcerer; and the men who were adherents of his 
opinion said to him: As a man concerning whom we have confidence that there is power in thee to do 
anything whatsoever, do thou some sign before us all, and let this Simon the Galilaean, who preaches 
Christ, see it. And, whilst they were thus speaking to him, there happened to be passing along a dead 
person, a son of one of those who were chiefs and men of note and renown among them. And all of them, 
as they were assembled together, said to him: Whichever of you shall restore to life this dead person, he is 
true, and to be believed in and received, and we will all follow him in whatsoever he saith to us. And they 
said to Simon the sorcerer: Because thou wast here before Simon the Galilaean, and we knew thee before 
him, exhibit thou first the power which accompanieth thee. 


Then Simon reluctantly drew near to the dead person; and they set down the bier before him; and he 
looked to the right hand and to the left, and gazed up into heaven, saying many words: some of them he 
uttered aloud, and some of them secretly and not aloud. And he delayed a long while, and nothing took 
place, and nothing was done, and the dead person was lying upon his bier. 


And forthwith Simon Cephas drew near boldly towards the dead man, and cried aloud before all the 
assembly which was standing there: In the name of Jesus Christ, whom the Jews crucified at Jerusalem, 
and whom we preach, rise up thence. And as soon as the word of Simon was spoken the dead man came 
to life and rose up from the bier. 


And all the people saw and marvelled; and they said to Simon: Christ, whom thou preachest, is true. And 
many cried out, and said: Let Simon the sorcerer and the deceiver of us all be stoned. But Simon, by 
reason that every one was running to see the dead man that was come to life, escaped from them from 
one street to another and from house to house, and fell not into their hands on that day. 


But the whole city took hold of Simon Cephas, and they received him gladly and affectionately; and he 
ceased not from doing signs and wonders in the name of Christ; and many believed in him. Cuprinus, 
moreover, the father of him that was restored to life, took Simon with him to his house, and entertained 
him in a suitable manner, while he and all his household believed in Christ, that He is the Son of the living 
God. And many of the Jews and of the pagans became disciples there. And, when there was great rejoicing 
at his teaching, he built churches there, in Rome and in the cities round about, and in all the villages of 
the people of Italy; and he served there in the rank of the Superintendence of Rulers twenty-five years. 


And after these years Nero Caesar seized him and shut him up in prison. And he knew that he would 
crucify him; so he called Ansus, the deacon, and made him bishop in his stead in Rome. And these things 
did Simon himself speak; and moreover also the rest, the other things which he had in charge, he 
commanded Ansus to teach before the people, saying to him: Beside the New Testament and the Old let 
there not be read before the people anything else: which is not right. 


And, when Caesar had commanded that Simon should be crucified with his head downwards, as he 
himself had requested of Caesar, and that Paul’s head should be taken off, there was great commotion 
among the people, and bitter distress in all the church, seeing that they were deprived of the sight of the 
apostles. And Isus the guide arose and took up their bodies by night, and buried them with great honour, 
and there came to be a gathering-place there for many. 


And at that very time, as if by a righteous judgment, Nero abandoned his empire and fled, and there was a 
cessation for a little while from the persecution which Nero Caesar had raised against them. And many 
years after the great coronation of the apostles, who had departed out of the world, while ordination to 
the priesthood was proceeding both in all Rome and in all Italy, it happened then that there was a great 
famine in the city of Rome. 


Here endeth the teaching of Simon Cephas. 


Acts of Sharbil, Who Was a Priest of Idols, and Was Converted to the Confession of Christianity 
in Christ 


In the fifteenth year of the Sovereign Ruler Trajan Caesar, and in the third year of King Abgar the 
Seventh, which is the year 416 of the kingdom of Alexander king of the Greeks, and in the priesthood of 
Sharbil and Barsamya, Trajan Caesar commanded the governors of the countries under his dominion that 
sacrifices and libations should be increased in all the cities of their administration, and that those who did 
not sacrifice should be seized and delivered over to stripes, and to the tearing of combs, and to bitter 
inflictions of all kinds of tortures, and should afterwards receive the punishment of the sword. 


Now, when the command arrived at the town of Edessa of the Parthians, there was a great festival, on the 
eighth of Nisan, on the third day of the week: the whole city was gathered together by the great altar 
which was in the middle of the town, opposite the Record office, all the gods having been brought 
together, and decorated, and sitting in honour, both Nebu and Bel together with their fellows. And all the 
priests were offering incense of spices and libations, and an odour of sweetness was diffusing itself 
around, and sheep and oxen were being slaughtered, and the sound of the harp and the drum was heard 
in the whole town. And Sharbil was chief and ruler of all the priests; and he was honoured above all his 
fellows, and was clad in splendid and magnificent vestments; and a headband embossed with figures of 
gold was set upon his head; and at the bidding of his word everything that he ordered was done. And 
Abgar the king, son of the gods, was standing at the head of the people. And they obeyed Sharbil, because 
he drew nearer to all the gods than any of his fellows, and as being the one who according to that which 
he had heard from the gods returned an answer to every man. 


And, while these things were being done by the command of the king, Barsamya, the bishop of the 
Christians, went up to Sharbil, he and Tiridath the elder and Shalula the deacon; and he said to Sharbil, 
the high priest: The King Christ, to whom belong heaven and earth, will demand an account at thy hands 
of all these souls against whom thou art sinning, and whom thou art misleading, and turning away from 
the God of verity and of truth to idols that are made and deceitful, which are not able to do anything with 
their hands—moreover also thou hast no pity on thine own soul, which is destitute of the true life of God; 
and thou declarest to this people that the dumb idols talk with thee; and, as if thou wert listening to 
something from them, thou puttest thine ear near to one and another of them, and sayest to this people: 
The god Nebu bade me say to you, “On account of your sacrifices and oblations I cause peace in this your 
country;” and: Bel saith, “I cause great plenty in your land;” and those who hear this from thee do not 
discern that thou art greatly deceiving them—because “they have a mouth and speak not, and they have 
eyes and see not with them;” it is ye who bear up them, and not they who bear up you, as ye suppose; and 
it is ye who set tables before them, and not they who feed you. And now be persuaded by me touching that 
which I say to thee and advise thee. If thou be willing to hearken to me, abandon idols made, and worship 
God the Maker of all things, and His Son Jesus Christ. Do not, because He put on a body and became man 
and was stretched out on the cross of death, be ashamed of Him and refuse to worship Him: for, all these 
things which He endured—it was for the salvation of men and for their deliverance. For this One who put 
on a body is God, the Son of God, Son of the essence of His Father, and Son of the nature of Him who 
begat Him: for He is the adorable brightness of His Godhead, and is the glorious manifestation of His 
majesty, and together with His Father He existed from eternity and from everlasting, His arm, and His 
right hand, and His power, and His wisdom, and His strength, and the living Spirit which is from Him, the 
Expiator and Sanctifier of all His worshippers. These are the things which Palut taught us, with whom thy 
venerable self was acquainted; and thou knowest that Palut was the disciple of Addaeus the apostle. 
Abgar the king also, who was older than this Abgar, who himself worshippeth idols as well as thou, he too 
believed in the King Christ, the Son of Him whom thou callest Lord of all the gods. For it is forbidden to 
Christians to worship anything that is made, and is a creature, and in its nature is not God: even as ye 
worship idols made by men, who themselves also are made and created. Be persuaded, therefore, by these 
things which I have said to thee, which things are the belief of the Church: for I know that all this 
population are looking to thee, and I am well assured that, if thou be persuaded, many also will persuaded 
with thee. 


Sharbil said to him: Very acceptable to me are these thy words which thou hast spoken before me; yea, 
exceedingly acceptable are they to me. But, as for me, I know that I am outcast from all these things, and 
there is no longer any remedy for me. And, now that hope is cut off from me, why weariest thou thyself 
about a man dead and buried, for whose death there is no hope of resuscitation? For I am slain by 
paganism, and am become a dead man, the property of the Evil One: in sacrifices and libations of 
imposture have I consumed all the days of my life. 


And, when Barsamya the bishop heard these things, he fell down before his feet, and said to him: There is 
hope for those who turn, and healing for those that are wounded. I myself will be surety to thee for the 


abundant mercies of the Son Christ: that He will pardon thee all the sins which thou hast committed 
against Him, in that thou hast worshipped and honoured His creatures instead of Himself. For that 
Gracious One, who extended Himself on the cross of death, will not withhold His grace from the souls that 
comply with His precepts and take refuge in His kindness which has been displayed towards us. Like as 
He did towards the robber, so is He able to do to thee, and also to those who are like thee. 


Sharbil said to him: Thou, like a skilful physician, who suffers pain from the pain of the afflicted, hast 
done well in that thou hast been concerned about me. But at present, because it is the festival to-day of 
this people, of every one of them, I cannot go down with thee to-day to the church. Depart thou, and go 
down with honour; and to-morrow at night I will come down to thee: I too have henceforth renounced for 
myself the gods made with hands, and I will confess the Lord Christ, the Maker of all men. 


And the next day Sharbil arose and went down to Barsamya by night, he and Babai his sister; and he was 
received by the whole church. And he said to them: Offer for me prayer and supplication, that Christ may 
forgive me all the sins that I have committed against Him in all this long course of years. And, because 
they were in dread of the persecutors, they arose and gave him the seal of salvation, whilst he confessed 
the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 


And, when all the city had heard that he was gone down to the church, there began to be a consternation 
among the multitude; and they arose and went down to him, and saw him clad in the fashion of the 
Christians. And he said to them: May the Son Christ forgive me all the sins that I have committed against 
you, and all in which I made you think that the gods talked with me, whereas they did not talk; and, 
forasmuch as I have been to you a cause of abomination, may I now be to you a cause of good: instead of 
worshipping, as formerly, idols made with hands, may ye henceforth worship God the Maker. And, when 
they had heard these things, there remained with him a great congregation of men and of women; and 
Labu also, and Hafsai, and Barcalba, and Avida, chief persons of the city. They all said to Sharbil: 
Henceforth we also renounce that which thou hast renounced, and we confess the King Christ, whom thou 
hast confessed. 


But Lysanias, the judge of the country, when he heard that Sharbil had done this, sent by night and 
carried him off from the church. And there went up with him many Christians. And he sat down, to hear 
him and to judge him, before the altar which is in the middle of the town, where he used to sacrifice to the 
gods. And he said to him: Wherefore hast thou renounced the gods, whom thou didst worship, and to 
whom thou didst sacrifice, and to whom thou wast made chief of the priests, and lo! dost today confess 
Christ, whom thou didst formerly deny? For see how those Christians, to whom thou art gone, renounce 
not that which they have held, like as thou hast renounced that in which thou wast born. If thou art 
assured of the gods, how is it that thou hast renounced them this day? But, if on the contrary thou art not 
assured, as thou declarest concerning them, how is it that thou didst once sacrifice to them and worship 
them? 


Sharbil said: When I was blinded in my mind, I worshipped that which I knew not; but to-day, inasmuch as 
I have obtained the clear eyes of the mind, it is henceforth impossible that I should stumble at carved 
stones, or that I should any longer be the cause of stumbling to others. For it is a great disgrace to him 
whose eyes are open, if he goes and falls into the pit of destruction. 


The judge said: Because thou hast been priest of the venerable gods, and hast been partaker of the 
mystery of those whom the mighty emperors worship, I will have patience with thee, in order that thou 
mayest be persuaded by me, and not turn away from the service of the gods; but, if on the contrary thou 
shalt not be persuaded by me, by those same gods whom thou hast renounced I swear that, even as on a 
man that is a murderer, so will I inflict tortures on thee, and will avenge on thee the wrong done to the 
gods, whom thou hast rebelled against and renounced, and also the insult which thou hast poured upon 
them; nor will I leave untried any kind of tortures which I will not inflict on thee; and, like as thine honour 
formerly was great, so will I make thine ignominy great this day. 


Sharbil said: I too, on my part, am not content that thou shouldest look upon me as formerly, when I 
worshipped gods made with hands; but look thou upon me to-day and question me as a Christian man 
renouncing idols and confessing the King Christ. 


The judge said: How is it that thou art not afraid of the emperors, nor moved to shame by those who are 
listening to thy trial, that thou sayest, “I am a Christian”? But promise that thou wilt sacrifice to the gods, 
according to thy former custom, so that thy honour may be great, as formerly—lest I make to tremble at 
thee all those who have believed like thyself. 


Sharbil said: Of the King of kings I am afraid, but at any king of earth I tremble not, nor yet at thy threats 
towards me, which lo! thou utterest against the worshippers of Christ: whom I confessed yesterday, and 
lo! Iam brought to trial for His sake to-day, like as He Himself was brought to trial for the sake of sinners 
like me. 


The judge said: Although thou have no pity on thyself, still I will have pity on thee, and refrain from 
cutting off those hands of thine with which thou hast placed incense before the gods, and from stopping 


with thy blood those ears of thine which have heard their mysteries, and thy tongue which has interpreted 
and explained to us their secret things. Of those gods lo! I am afraid, and I have pity on thee. But, if thou 
continue thus, those gods be my witnesses that I will have no pity on thee! 


Sharbil said: As a man who art afraid of the emperors and tremblest at idols, have thou no pity on me. For, 
as for me, I know not what thou sayest: therefore also is my mind not shaken or terrified by those things 
which thou sayest. For by thy judgments shall all they escape from the judgment to come who do not 
worship that which is not God in its own nature. 


The judge said: Let him be scourged with thongs, because he has dared to answer me thus, and has 
resisted the command of the emperors, and has not appreciated the honour which the gods conferred on 
him: inasmuch as, lo! he has renounced them. 


And he was scourged by ten men, who laid hold on him, according to the command of the judge. 


Sharbil said: Thou art not aware of the scourging of justice in that world which is to come. For thou wilt 
cease, and thy judgments also will pass away; but justice will not pass away, nor will its retributions come 
to an end. 


The judge said: Thou art so intoxicated with this same Christianity, that thou dost not even know before 
whom thou art judged, and by whom it is that thou art scourged—even by those who formerly held thee in 
honour, and paid adoration to thy priesthood in the gods. Why dost thou hate honour, and love this 
ignominy? For, although thou speakest contrary to the law, yet I myself cannot turn aside from the laws of 
the emperors. 


Sharbil said: As thou takest heed not to depart from the laws of the emperors, and if moreover thou 
depart from them thou knowest what command they will give concerning thee, so do I also take heed not 
to decline from the law of Him who said, “Thou shalt not worship any image, nor any likeness;” and 
therefore will I not sacrifice to idols made with hands: for long enough was the time in which I sacrificed 
to them, when I was in ignorance. 


The judge said: Bring not upon thee punishment in addition to the punishment which thou hast already 
brought upon thee. Enough is it for thee to have said, “I will not sacrifice:” do not dare to insult the gods, 
by calling them manufactured idols whom even the emperors honour. 


Sharbil said: But, if on behalf of the emperors, who are far away and not near at hand and not conscious 
of those who treat their commands with contempt, thou biddest me sacrifice, how is it that on behalf of 
idols, who lo! are present and are seen, but see not, thou biddest me sacrifice? Why, hereby thou hast 
declared before all thy attendants that, because they have a mouth and speak not, lo! thou art become a 
pleader for them: dumb idols “to whom their makers shall be like,” and “every one that trusteth upon 
them” shall be like thee. 


The judge said: It was not for this that thou wast called before me—that, instead of paying the honour 
which is due, thou shouldst despise the emperors. But draw near to the gods and sacrifice, and have pity 
on thyself, thou self-despiser! 


Sharbil said: Why should it be requisite for thee to ask me many questions, after that which I have said to 
thee: “I will not sacrifice”? Thou hast called me a self-despiser? But would that from my childhood I had 
had this mind and had thus despised myself, which was perishing! 


The judge said: Hang him up, and tear him with combs on his sides.—And while he was thus torn he cried 
aloud and said: It is for the sake of Christ, who has secretly caused His light to arise upon the darkness of 
my mind. And, when he had thus spoken, the judge commanded again that he should be torn with combs 
on his face. 


Sharbil said: It is better that thou shouldest inflict tortures upon me for not sacrificing, than that I should 
be judged there for having sacrificed to the work of men’s hands. 


The judge said: Let his body be bent backwards, and let straps be tied to his hands and his feet; and, 
when he has been bent backwards, let him be scourged on his belly. 


And they scourged him in this manner, according to the command of the judge. 


Then he commanded that he should go up to the prison, and that he should be cast into a dark dungeon. 
And the executioners, and the Christians who had come up with him from the church, carried him, 
because he was not able to walk upon his feet in consequence of his having been bent backwards. And he 
was in the gaol many days. 


But on the second of Ilul, on the third day of the week, the judge arose and went down to his judgment- 
hall by night; and the whole body of his attendants was with him; and he commanded the keeper of the 
prison, and they brought him before him. And the judge said to him: This long while hast thou been in 


prison: what has been thy determination concerning those things on which thou wast questioned before 
me? Dost thou consent to minister to the gods according to thy former custom, agreeably to the command 
of the emperors? 


Sharbil said: This has been my determination in the prison, that that with which I began before thee, I will 
finish even to the last; nor will I play false with my word. For I will not again confess idols, which I have 
renounced; nor will I renounce the King Christ, whom I have confessed. 


The judge said: Hang him up by his right hand, because he has withdrawn it from the gods that he may 
not again offer incense with it, until his hand with which he ministered to the gods be dislocated, because 
he persists in this saying of his. 


And, while he was suspended by his hand, they asked him and said to him: Dost thou consent to sacrifice 
to the gods? But he was not able to return them an answer, on account of the dislocation of his arm. And 
the judge commanded, and they loosed him and took him down. But he was not able to bring his arm up to 
his side, until the executioners pressed it and brought it up to his side. 


The judge said: Put on incense, and go whithersoever thou wilt, and no one shall compel thee to be a 
priest again. But, if thou wilt not, I will show thee tortures bitterer than these. 


Sharbil said: As for gods that made not the heavens and the earth, may they perish from under these 
heavens! But thou, menace me not with words of threatening; but, instead of words, show upon me the 
deeds of threatening, that I hear thee not again making mention of the detestable name of gods! 


The judge said: Let him be branded with the brand of bitter fire between his eyes and upon his cheeks. 


And the executioners did so, until the smell of the branding reeked forth in the midst of the judgment-hall: 
but he refused to sacrifice. 


Sharbil said: Thou hast heard for thyself from me, when I said to thee “Thou art not aware of the smoke of 
the roasting of the fire which is prepared for those who, like thee, confess idols made by hands, and deny 
the living God, after thy fashion.” 


The judge said: Who taught thee all these things, that thou shouldest speak before me thus—a man who 
was a friend of the gods and an enemy of Christ, whereas, lo! thou art become his advocate. 


Sharbil said: Christ whom I have confessed, He it is that hath taught me to speak thus. But there needeth 
not that I should be His advocate, for His own mercies are eloquent advocates for guilty ones like me, and 
these will avail to plead on my behalf in the day when the sentences shall be eternal. 


The judge said: Let him be hanged up, and let him be torn with combs upon his former wounds; also let 
salt and vinegar be rubbed into the wounds upon his sides. Then he said to him: Renounce not the gods 
whom thou didst formerly confess. 


Sharbil said: Have pity on me and spare me again from saying that there be gods, and powers, and fates, 
and nativities. On the contrary, I confess one God, who made the heavens, and the earth, and the seas, 
and all that is therein; and the Son who is from Him, the King Christ. 


The judge said: It is not about this that thou art questioned before me—viz.: what is the belief of the 
Christians which thou hast confessed; but this is what I said to thee, “Renounce not those gods to whom 
thou wast made priest.” 


Sharbil said: Where is that wisdom of thine and of the emperors of whom thou makest thy boast, that ye 
worship the work of the hands of the artificers and confess them, whilst the artificers themselves, who 
made the idols, ye insult by the burdens and imposts which ye lay upon them? The artificer standeth up at 
thy presence, to do honour to thee; and thou standest up in the presence of the work of the artificer, and 
dost honour it and worship it. 


The judge said: Thou art not the man to call others to account for these things; but from thyself a strict 
account is demanded, as to the cause for which thou hast renounced the gods, and refusest to offer them 
incense like thy fellow-priests. 


Sharbil said: Death on account of this is true life: those who confess the King Christ, He also will confess 
before His glorious Father. 


The judge said: Let lighted candles be brought, and let them be passed round about his face and about the 
sides of his wounds. And they did so a long while. 


Sharbil said: It is well that thou burnest me with this fire, that so I may be delivered from “that fire which 
is not quenched, and the worm that dieth not,” which is threatened to those who worship things made 
instead of the Maker: for it is forbidden to the Christians to honour or worship anything except the nature 


of Him who is God Most High. For that which is made and is created is designed to be a worshipper of its 
Maker, and is not to be worshipped along with its Creator, as thou supposest. 


The governor said: It is not this for which the emperors have ordered me to demand an account at thy 
hands, whether there be judgment and the rendering of an account after the death of men; nor yet about 
this do I care, whether that which is made is to be honoured or not to be honoured. What the emperors 
have commanded me is this: that, whosoever will not sacrifice to the gods and offer incense to them, I 
should employ against him stripes, and combs, and sharp swords. 


Sharbil said: The kings of this world are conscious of this world only; but the King of all kings, He hath 
revealed and shown to us that there is another world, and a judgment in reserve, in which a recompense 
will be made, on the one hand to those who have served God, and on the other to those who have not 
served Him nor confessed Him. Therefore do I cry aloud, that I will not again sacrifice to idols, nor will I 
offer oblations to devils, nor will I do honour to demons! 


The judge said: Let nails of iron be driven in between the eyes of the insolent fellow, and let him go to that 
world which he is looking forward to, like a fanatic. 


And the executioners did so, the sound of the driving in of the nails being heard as they were being driven 
in sharply. 


Sharbil said: Thou hast driven in nails between my eyes, even as nails were driven into the hands of the 
glorious Architect of the creation, and by reason of this did all orders of the creation tremble and quake at 
that season. For these tortures which lo! thou art inflicting on me are nothing in view of that judgment 
which is to come. For those “whose ways are always firm,” because “they have not the judgment of God 
before their eyes,” and who on this account do not even confess that God exists—neither will He confess 
them. 


The judge said: Thou sayest in words that there is a judgment; but I will show thee in deeds: so that, 
instead of that judgment which is to come, thou mayest tremble and be afraid of this one which is before 
thine eyes, in which lo! thou art involved, and not multiply thy speech before me. 


Sharbil said: Whosoever is resolved to set God before his eyes in secret, God will also be at his right hand; 
and I too am not afraid of thy threats of tortures, with which thou dost menace me and seek to make me 
afraid. 


The judge said: Let Christ, whom thou hast confessed, deliver thee from all the tortures which I have 
inflicted on thee, and am about further to inflict on thee; and let Him show His deliverance towards thee 
openly, and save thee out of my hands. 


Sharbil said: This is the true deliverance of Christ imparted to me—this secret power which He has given 
me to endure all the tortures thou art inflicting on me, and whatsoever it is settled in thy mind still further 
to inflict upon me; and, although thou hast plainly seen it to be so, thou hast refused to credit my word. 


The judge said: Take him away from before me, and let him be hanged upon a beam the contrary way, 
head downwards; and let him be beaten with whips while he is hanging. 


And the executioners did so to him, at the door of the judgment-hall. 


Then the governor commanded, and they brought him in before him. And he said to him: Sacrifice to the 
gods, and do the will of the emperors, thou priest that hatest honour and lovest ignominy instead! 


Sharbil said: Why dost thou again repeat thy words, and command me to sacrifice, after the many times 
that thou hast heard from me that I will not sacrifice again? For it is not any compulsion on the part of the 


Christians that has kept me back from sacrifices, but the truth they hold: this it is that has delivered me 
from the error of paganism. 


The judge said: Let him be put into a chest of iron like a murderer, and let him be scourged with thongs 
like a malefactor. 


And the executioners did so, until there remained not a sound place on him. 


Sharbil said: As for these tortures, which thou supposest to be bitter, out of the midst of their bitterness 
will spring up for me fountains of deliverance and mercy in the day of the eternal sentences. 


The governor said: Let small round pieces of wood be placed between the fingers of his hands, and let 
these be squeezed upon them vehemently. 


And they did so to him, until the blood came out from under the nails of his fingers. 


Sharbil said: If thine eye be not satisfied with the tortures of the body, add still further to its tortures 


whatsoever thou wilt. 


The judge said: Let the fingers of his hands be loosed, and make him sit upon the ground; and bind his 
hands upon his knees, and thrust a piece of wood under his knees, and let it pass over the bands of his 
hands, and hang him up by his feet, thus bent, head downwards; and let him be scourged with thongs. 


And they did so to him. 


Sharbil said: They cannot conquer who fight against God, nor may they be overcome whose confidence is 
God; and therefore do I say, that “neither fire nor sword, nor death nor life, nor height nor depth, can 
separate my heart from the love of God, which is in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


The judge said: Make hot a ball of lead and of brass, and place it under his armpits. 
And they did so, until his ribs began to be seen. 


Sharbil said: The tortures thou dost inflict upon me are too little for thy rage against me—unless thy rage 
were little and thy tortures were great. 


The judge said: Thou wilt not hurry me on by these things which thou sayest; for I have room in my mind 
to bear long with thee, and to behold every evil and shocking and bitter thing which I shall exhibit in the 
torment of thy body, because thou wilt not consent to sacrifice to the gods whom thou didst formerly 
worship. 


Sharbil said: Those things which I have said and repeated before thee, thou in thine unbelief knowest not 
how to hear: now, supposest thou that thou knowest those things which are in my mind? 


The judge said: The answers which thou givest will not help thee, but will multiply upon thee inflictions 
manifold. 


Sharbil said: If the several stories of thy several gods are by thee accepted as true, yet is it matter of 
shame to us to tell of what sort they are. For one had intercourse with boys, which is not right; and 
another fell in love with a maiden, who fled for refuge into a tree, as your shameful stories tell. 


The judge said: This fellow, who was formerly a respecter of the gods, but has now turned to insult them 
and has not been afraid, and has also despised the command of the emperors and has not trembled—set 
him to stand upon a gridiron heated with fire. 


And the executioners did so, until the under part of his feet was burnt off. 


Sharbil said: If thy rage is excited at my mention of the abominable and obscene tales of thy gods, how 
much more does it become thee to be ashamed of their acts! For lo! if a person were to do what one of thy 
gods did, and they were to bring him before thee, thou wouldest pass sentence of death upon him. 


The judge said: This day will I bring thee to account for thy blasphemy against the gods, and thine 
audacity in insulting also the emperors; nor will I leave thee alone until thou offer incense to them, 
according to thy former custom. 


Sharbil said: Stand by thy threats, then, and speak not falsely; and show towards me in deeds the 
authority of the emperors which they have given thee; and do not thyself bring reproach on the emperors 
with thy falsehood, and be thyself also despised in the eyes of thine attendants! 


The judge said: Thy blasphemy against the gods and thine audacity towards the emperors have brought 
upon thee these tortures which thou art undergoing; and, if thou add further to thine audacity, there shall 
be further added to thee inflictions bitterer than these. 


Sharbil said: Thou hast authority, as judge: do whatsoever thou wilt, and show no pity. 


The judge said: How can he that hath had no pity on his own body, so as to avoid suffering in it these 
tortures, be afraid or ashamed of not obeying the command of the emperors? 


Sharbil said: Thou hast well said that I am not ashamed: because near at hand is He that justifieth me, 
and my soul is caught up in rapture towards him. For, whereas I once provoked Him to anger by the 
sacrifices of idols, I am this day pacifying Him by the inflictions I endure in my person: for my soul is a 
captive to God who became man. 


The judge said: It is a captive, then, that I am questioning, and a madman without sense; and with a dead 
man who is burnt, lo! am I talking. 


Sharbil said: If thou art assured that I am mad, question me no further: for it is a madman that is being 
questioned; nay, rather, Iam a dead man who is burnt, as thou hast said. 


The judge said: How shall I count thee a dead man, When lo! thou hast cried aloud, “I will not sacrifice?” 


Sharbil said: I myself, too, know not how to return thee an answer, since thou hast called me a dead man 
and yet turnest to question me again as if alive. 


The judge said: Well have I called thee a dead man, because thy feet are burnt and thou carest not, and 
thy face is scorched and thou holdest thy peace, and nails are driven in between thine eyes and thou 
takest no account of it, and thy ribs are seen between the furrows of the combs and thou insultest the 
emperors, and thy whole body is mangled and maimed with stripes and thou blasphemest against the 
gods; and, because thou hatest thy body, lo! thou sayest whatsoever pleaseth thee. 


Sharbil said: If thou callest me audacious because I have endured these things, it is fit that thou, who hast 
inflicted them upon me, shouldest be called a murderer in thy acts and a blasphemer in thy words. 


The judge said: Lo! thou hast insulted the emperors, and likewise the gods; and lo! thou insultest me also, 
in order that I may pronounce sentence of death upon thee quickly. But instead of this, which thou lookest 
for, 1am prepared yet further to inflict upon thee bitter and severe tortures. 


Sharbil said: Thou knowest what I have said to thee many times: instead of denunciations of threatening, 
proceed to show upon me the performance of the threat, that thou mayest be known to do the will of the 
emperors. 


The judge said: Let him be torn with combs upon his legs and upon the sides of his thighs. 
And the executioners did so, until his blood flowed and ran down upon the ground. 


Sharbil said: Thou hast well done in treating me thus: because I have heard that one of the teachers of the 
Church hath said, “Scars are on my body, that I may come to the resurrection from the place of the dead.” 
Me too, who was a dead man out of sight, lo! thine inflictions bring to life again. 


The judge said: Let him be torn with combs on his face, since he is not ashamed of the nails which are 
driven in between his eyes. 


And they tore him with combs upon his cheeks, and between the nails which were driven into them. 


Sharbil said: I will not obey the emperors, who command that to be worshipped and honoured which is 
not of the nature of God, and is not God in its nature, but is the work of him that made it. 


The judge said: Like as the emperors worship, so also worship thou; and that honour which the judges 
render, do thou render also. 


Sharbil said: Even though I insult that which is the work of men and has no perception and no feeling of 
anything, yet do not thou insult God, the Maker of all, nor worship along with Him that which is not of 
Him, and is foreign to His nature. 


The judge said: Does this your doctrine so teach you, that you should insult the very luminaries which give 
light to all the regions of the earth? 


Sharbil said: Although it is not enjoined upon us to insult them, yet it is enjoined upon us not to worship 
them nor honour them, seeing that they are things made: for this were an insufferable wrong, that a thing 
made should be worshipped along with its Maker; and it is an insult to the Maker that His creatures 
should be honoured along with Himself. 


The judge said: Christ whom thou confessest was hanged on a tree; and on a tree will I hang thee, like thy 
Master. 


And they hanged him on a tree a long while. 


Sharbil said: As for Christ, whom lo! thou mockest—see how thy many gods were unable to stand before 
Him: for lo! they are despised and rejected, and are made a laughing-stock and a jest by those who used 
formerly to worship them. 


The judge said: How is it that thou renouncest the gods, and confessest Christ, who was hanged on a tree? 


Sharbil said: This cross of Christ is the great boast of the Christians, since it is by this that the deliverance 
of salvation has come to all His worshippers, and by this that they have had their eyes enlightened, so as 
not to worship creatures along with the Creator. 


The governor said: Let thy boasting of the cross be kept within thy own mind, and let incense be offered 
by thy hands to the gods. 


Sharbil said: Those who have been delivered by the cross cannot any longer worship and serve the idols of 


error made with hands: for creature cannot worship creature, because it is itself also designed to be a 
worshipper of Him who made it; and that it should be worshipped along with its Maker is an insult to its 
Maker, as I have said before. 


The governor said: Leave alone thy books which have taught thee to speak thus, and perform the 
command of the emperors, that thou idle not by the emperors’ law. 


But Sharbil said: Is this, then, the justice of the emperors, in whom thou takest such pride, that we should 
leave alone the law of God and keep their laws? 


The governor said: The citation of the books in which thou believest, and from which thou hast quoted—it 
is this which has brought upon thee these afflictions: for, if thou hadst offered incense to the gods, great 
would have been thine honour, like as it was formerly, as priest of the gods. 


Sharbil said: To thine unbelieving heart these things seem as if they were afflictions; but to the true heart 
“affliction imparts patience, and from it comes also experience, and from experience likewise the hope” of 
the confessor. 


The governor said: Hang him up and tear him with combs upon his former wounds. 


And, from the fury with which the judge urged on the executioners, his very bowels were almost seen. 
And, lest he should die under the combs and escape from still further tortures, he gave orders and they 
took him down. 


And, when the judge saw that he was become silent and was not able to return him any further answer, he 
refrained from him a little while, until he began to revive. 


Sharbil said: Why hast thou had pity upon me for even this little time, and kept me back from the gain of a 
confessor’s death? 


The governor said: I have not had pity on thee at all in refraining for a little while: thy silence it was that 
made me pause a little; and, if I had power beyond the law of the emperors, I should like to lay other 
tortures upon thee, so as to be more fully avenged on thee for thine insult toward the gods: for in 
despising me thou hast despised the gods; and I, on my part, have borne with thee and tortured thee thus, 
as a man who So deserves. 


And the judge gave orders, and suddenly the curtain fell before him for a short time; and he settled and 
drew up the sentence which he should pronounce against him publicly. 


And suddenly the curtain was drawn back again; and the judge cried aloud and said: As regards this 
Sharbil, who was formerly priest of the gods, but has turned this day and renounced the gods, and has 
cried aloud “I am a Christian,” and has not trembled at the gods, but has insulted them; and, further, has 
not been afraid of the emperors and their command; and, though I have bidden him sacrifice to the gods 
according to his former custom, has not sacrificed, but has treated them with the greatest insult: I have 
looked into the matter, and decided, that towards a man who doeth these things, even though he were 
now to sacrifice, it is not fit that any mercy should be shown; and that it is not fit that he should any 
longer behold the sun of his lords, because he has scorned their laws. I give sentence that, according to 
the law of the emperors, a strap be thrust into the mouth of the insulter, as into the mouth of a murderer, 
and that he depart outside of the city of the emperors with haste, as one who has insulted the lords of the 
city and the gods who hold authority over it. I give sentence that he be sawn with a saw of wood, and that, 
when he is near to die, then his head be taken off with the sword of the headsmen. 


And forthwith a strap was thrust into his mouth with all speed, and the executioners hurried him off, and 
made him run quickly upon his burnt feet, and took him away outside of the city, a crowd of people 
running after him. For they had been standing looking on at his trial all day, and wondering that he did not 
suffer under his afflictions: for his countenance, which was cheerful, testified to the joy of his heart. And, 
when the executioners arrived at the place where he was to receive the punishment of death, the people 
of the city were with them, that they might see whether they did according as the judge had commanded, 
and hear what Sharbil might say at that season, so that they might inform the judge of the country. 


And they offered him some wine to drink, according to the custom of murderers to drink. But he said to 
them: I will not drink, because I wish to feel the saw with which ye saw me, and the sword which ye pass 
over my neck; but instead of this wine, which will not be of any use to me, give me a little time to pray, 
while ye stand. And he stood up, and looked toward the east, and lifted up his voice and said: Forgive me, 
Christ, all the sins I have committed against Thee, and all the times in which I have provoked Thee to 
anger by the polluted sacrifices of dead idols; and have pity on me and save me, and deliver me from the 
judgment to come; and be merciful to me, as Thou wast merciful to the robber; and receive me like the 
penitents who have been converted and have turned to Thee, as Thou also hast turned to them; and, 
whereas I have entered into Thy vineyard, at the eleventh hour, instead of judgment, deliver me from 
justice: let Thy death, which was for the sake of sinners, restore to life again my slain body in the day of 
Thy coming. 


And, when the Sharirs of the city heard these things, they were very angry with the executioners for 
having given him leave to pray. 


And, while the nails were remaining which had been driven in between his eyes, and his ribs were seen 
between the wounds of the combs, and while from the burning on his sides and the soles of his feet, which 
were scorched and burnt, and from the gashes of the combs on his face, and on his sides, and on his 
thighs, and on his legs, the blood was flowing and running down, they brought carpenters’ instruments, 
and thrust him into a wooden vice, and tightened it upon him until the bones of his joints creaked with the 
pressure; then they put upon him a saw of iron, and began sawing him asunder; and, when he was just 
about to die, because the saw had reached to his mouth, they smote him with the sword and took off his 
head, while he was still squeezed down in the vice. 


And Babai his sister drew near and spread out her skirt and caught his blood; and she said to him: May 
my spirit be united with thy spirit in the presence of Christ, whom thou hast known and believed. 


And the Sharirs of the city ran and came and informed the judge of the things which Sharbil had uttered 
in his prayer, and how his sister had caught his blood. And the judge commanded them to return and give 
orders to the executioners that, on the spot where she had caught the blood of her brother, she also 
should receive the punishment of death. And the executioners laid hold on her, and each one of them 
severally put her to torture; and, with her brother’s blood upon her, her soul took its flight from her, and 
they mingled her blood with his. And, when the executioners were entered into the city, the brethren and 
young men ran and stole away their two corpses; and they laid them in the burial-place of the father of 
Abshelama the bishop, on the fifth of Ilul, the eve of the Sabbath. 


I wrote these Acts on paper—I, Marinus, and Anatolus, the notaries; and we placed them in the archives of 
the city, where the papers of the kings are placed. 


This Barsamya, the bishop, made a disciple of Sharbil the priest. And he lived in the days of Binus, bishop 
of Rome; in whose days the whole population of Rome assembled together, and cried out to the praetor of 
their city, and said to him: There are too many strangers in this our city, and these cause famine and 
dearness of everything: but we beseech thee to command them to depart out of the city. And, when he had 
commanded them to depart out of the city, these strangers assembled themselves together, and said to the 
praetor: We beseech thee, my lord, command also that the bones of our dead may depart with us. And he 
commanded them to take the bones of their dead, and to depart. And all the strangers assembled 
themselves together to take the bones of Simon Cephas and of Paul, the apostles; but the people of Rome 
said to them: We will not give you the bones of the apostles. And the strangers said to them: Learn ye and 
understand that Simon, who is called Cephas, is of Bethsaida of Galilee, and Paul the apostle is of Tarsus, 
a city of Cilicia. And, when the people of Rome knew that this matter was so, then they let them alone. 
And, when they had taken them up and were removing them from their places, immediately there was a 
great earthquake; and the buildings of the city were on the point of falling down, and the city was near 
being overthrown. And, when the people of Rome saw it, they turned and besought the strangers to 
remain in their city, and that the bones might be laid in their places again. And, when the bones of the 
apostles were returned to their places, there was quietness, and the earthquakes ceased, and the winds 
became still, and the air became bright, and the whole city became cheerful. And when the Jews and 
pagans saw it, they also ran and fell at the feet of Fabianus, the bishop of their city, the Jews crying out: 
We confess Christ, whom we crucified: He is the Son of the living-God, of whom the prophets spoke in 
their mysteries. And the pagans also cried out and said to him: We renounce idols and carved images, 
which are of no use, and we believe in Jesus the King, the Son of God, who has come and is to come again. 
And, what ever other doctrines there were in Rome and in all Italy, the followers of these also renounced 
their doctrines, like as the pagans had renounced theirs, and confessed the Gospel of the apostles, which 
was preached in the church. 


Here end the Acts of Sharbil the confessor. 


FURTHER, THE MARTYRDOM OF BARSAMYA, THE BISHOP OF THE BLESSED CITY EDESSA 


In the year four hundred and sixteen of the kingdom of the Greeks, that is the fifteenth year of the reign 
of the sovereign ruler, our lord, Trajan Caesar, in the consulship of Commodus and Cyrillus, in the month 
Tlul, on the fifth day of the month, the day after Lysinus, the judge of the country, had heard the case of 
Sharbil the priest; as the judge was sitting in his judgment-hall, the Sharirs of the city came before him 
and said to him: We give information before thine Excellency concerning Barsamya, the leader of the 
Christians, that he went up to Sharbil, the priest, as he was standing and ministering before the venerable 
gods, and sent and called him to him secretly, and spoke to him, quoting from the books in which he reads 
in the church where their congregation meets, and recited to him the belief of the Christians, and said to 
him, “It is not right for thee to worship many gods, but only one God, and His Son Jesus Christ”—until he 
made him a disciple, and induced him to renounce the gods whom he had formerly worshipped; and by 
means of Sharbil himself also many have become disciples, and are gone down to the church, and lo! this 
day they confess Christ; and even Avida, and Nebo, and Barcalba, and Hafsai, honourable and chief 


persons of the city, have yielded to Sharbil in this. We, accordingly, as Sharirs of the city, make this known 
before thine Excellency, in order that we may not receive punishment as offenders for not having declared 
before thine Excellency the things which were spoken in secret to Sharbil by Barsamya the guide of the 
church. Thine Excellency now knoweth what it is right to command in respect of this said matter. 


And, immediately that the judge heard these things, he sent the Sharirs of the city, and some of his 
attendants with them, to go down to the church and bring up Barsamya from the church. And they led him 
and brought him up to the judgment-hall of the judge; and there went up many Christians with him, 
saying: We also will die with Barsamya, because we too are of one mind with him in respect to the 
doctrine of which he made Sharbil a disciple, and in all that he spoke to him, and in all the instruction that 
Sharbil received from him, so that he was persuaded by him, and died for the sake of that which he heard 
from him. 


And the Sharirs of the city came, and said to the judge: Barsamya, as thine Excellency commanded, lo! is 
standing at the door of the judgment-hall of thy Lordship; and honourable chief-persons of the city, who 
became disciples along with Sharbil, lo! are standing by Barsamya, and crying out, “We will all die with 
Barsamya, who is our teacher and guide.” 


And, when the judge heard those things which the Sharirs of the city had told him, he commanded them 
to go out and write down the names of the persons who were crying out, “We will die with Barsamya.” 
And, when they went out to write down the names of these persons, those who so cried out were too many 
for them, and they were not able to write down their names, because they were so many: for the cry kept 
coming to them from all sides, that they “would die for Christ’s sake along with Barsamya.” 


And, when the tumult of the crowd became great, the Sharirs of the city turned back, and came in to the 
judge, and said to him: We are not able to write down the names of the persons who are crying aloud 
outside, because they are too many to be numbered. And the judge commanded that Barsamya should be 
taken up to the prison, so that the crowd might be dispersed which was collected together about him, lest 
through the tumult of the multitude there should be some mischief in the city. And, when he went up the 
gaol, those who had become disciples along with Sharbil continued with him. 


And after many days were passed the judge rose up in the morning and went down to his judgment-hall, in 
order that he might hear the case of Barsamya. And the judge commanded, and they brought him from the 
prison; and he came in and stood before him. The officers said: Lo, he standeth before thine Excellency. 


The judge said: Art thou Barsamya, who hast been made ruler and guide of the people of the Christians, 
and didst make a disciple of Sharbil, who was chief-priest of the gods, and used to worship them? 


Barsamya said: It is I who have done this, and I do not deny it; and I am prepared to die for the truth of 
this. 


The judge said: How is it that thou wast not afraid of the command of the emperors, so that, when the 
emperors commanded that every one should sacrifice, thou didst induce Sharbil, when he was standing 
and sacrificing to the gods and offering incense to them, to deny that which he had confessed, and confess 
Christ whom he had denied? 


Barsamya said: I was assuredly made a shepherd of men, not for the sake of those only who are found, but 
also for the sake of those who have strayed from the fold of truth, and become food for the wolves of 
paganism; and, had I not sought to make Sharbil a disciple, at my hands would his blood have been 
required; and, if he had not listened to me, I should have been innocent of his blood. 


The judge said: Now, therefore, since thou hast confessed that it was thou that madest Sharbil a disciple, 
at thy hands will I require his death; and on this account it is right that thou rather than he shouldest be 
condemned before me, because by thy hands he has died the horrible deaths of grievous tortures for 
having abandoned the command of the emperors and obeyed thy words. 


Barsamya said: Not to my words did Sharbil become a disciple, but to the word of God which He spoke: 
“Thou shalt not worship images and the likenesses of men.” And it is not I alone that am content to die the 
death of Sharbil for his confession of Christ, but also all the Christians, members of the Church, are 
likewise eager for this, because they know that they will secure their salvation before God thereby. 


The judge said: Answer me not in this manner, like Sharbil thy disciple, lest thine own torments be worse 
than his; but promise that thou wilt sacrifice before the gods on his behalf. 


Barsamya said: Sharbil, who knew not God, I taught to know Him: and dost thou bid me, who have known 
God from my youth, to renounce God? God forbid that I should do this thing! 


The judge said: Ye have made the whole creation disciples of the teaching of Christ; and lo! they renounce 
the many gods whom the many worshipped. Give up this way of thinking, lest I make those who are near 
tremble at thee as they behold thee to-day, and those also that are afar off as they hear of the torments to 
which thou art condemned. 


Barsamya said: If God is the help of those who pray to Him, who is he that can resist them? Or what is the 
power that can prevail against them? Or thine own threats—what can they do to them: to men who, before 
thou give commandment concerning them that they shall die, have their death already set before their 
eyes, and are expecting it every day? 


The judge said: Bring not the subject of Christ before my judgment-seat; but, instead of this, obey the 
command of the emperors, who command to sacrifice to the gods. 


Barsamya said: Even though we should not lay the subject of Christ before thee, yet the sufferings of 
Christ are portrayed indelibly in the worshippers of Christ; and, even more than thou hearkenest to the 
commands of the emperors, do we Christians hearken to the commands of Christ the King of kings. 


The judge said: Lo! thou hast obeyed Christ and worshipped him up to his day: henceforth obey the 
emperors, and worship the gods whom the emperors worship. 


Barsamya said: How canst thou bid me renounce that in which I was born? when lo! thou didst exact 
punishment for this at the hand of Sharbil, and saidst to him: Why hast thou renounced the paganism in 
which thou wast born, and confessed Christianity to which thou wast a stranger? Lo! even before I came 
into thy presence thou didst thyself give testimony on the matter beforehand, and saidst to Sharbil: The 
Christians, to whom thou art gone over, do not renounce that in which they were born, but continue in it. 
Abide, therefore, by the word, which thou hast spoken. 


The judge said: Let Barsamya be scourged, because he has rebelled against the command of the 
emperors, and has caused those also who were obedient to the emperors to rebel with him. 


And, when he had been scourged by five men, he said to him: Reject not the command of the emperors, 
nor insult the emperors’ gods. 


Barsamya said: Thy mind is greatly blinded, O judge, and so also is that of the emperors who gave thee 
authority; nor are the things that are manifest seen by you; nor do ye perceive that lo! the whole creation 
worships Christ; and thou sayest to me, Do not worship Him, as if I alone worshipped Him—Him whom 
the watchers above worship on high. 


The judge said: But if ye have taught men to worship Christ, who is it that has persuaded those above to 
worship Christ? 


Barsamya said: Those above have themselves preached, and have taught those below concerning the 
living worship of the King Christ, seeing that they worship Him, and His Father, together with His divine 
Spirit. 


The judge said: Give up these things which your writings teach you, and which ye teach also to others, 
and obey those things which the emperors have commanded, and spurn not their laws—lest ye be spurned 
by means of the sword from the light of this venerable sun. 


Barsamya said: The light which passeth away and abideth not is not the true light, but is only the 
similitude of that true light, to whose beams darkness cometh not near, which is reserved and standeth 
fast for the true worshippers of Christ. 


The judge said: Speak not before me of anything else instead of that about which I have asked thee, lest I 
dismiss thee from life to death, for denying this light which is seen and confessing that which is not seen. 


Barsamya said: I cannot leave alone that about which thou askest me, and speak of that about which thou 
dost not ask me. It was thou that spakest to me about the light of the sun, and I said before thee that 
there is a light on high which surpasses in its brightness that of the sun which thou dost worship and 
honour. For an account will be required of thee for worshipping thy fellow-creature instead of God thy 
Creator. 


The judge said: Do not insult the very sun, the light of creatures, nor set thou at nought the command of 
the emperors, nor contentiously resist the lords of the country, who have authority in it. 


Barsamya said: Of what avail is the light of the sun to a blind man that cannot see it? For without the eyes 
of the body, it is not possible for its beams to be seen. So that by this thou mayest know that it is the work 
of God, forasmuch as it has no power of its own to show its light to the sightless. 


The judge said: When I have tortured thee as thou deservest, then will I write word about thee to the 
Imperial government, reporting what insult thou hast offered to the gods, in that thou madest a disciple of 
Sharbil the priest, one who honoured the gods, and that ye despise the laws of the emperors, and that ye 
make no account of the judges of the countries, and live like barbarians, though under the authority of the 
Romans. 


Barsamya said: Thou dost not terrify me by these things which thou sayest. It is true, I am not in the 


presence of the emperors to-day; yet lo! before the authority which the emperors have given thee I am 
now standing, and I am brought to trial, because I said, I will not renounce God, to whom the heavens and 
the earth belong, nor His Son Jesus Christ, the King of all the earth. 


The judge said: If thou art indeed assured of this, that thou art standing and being tried before the 
authority of the emperors, obey their commands, and rebel not against their laws, lest like a rebel thou 
receive the punishment of death. 


Barsamya said: But if those who rebel against the emperors, even when they justly rebel, are deserving of 
death, as thou sayest; for those who rebel against God, the King of kings, even the punishment of death by 
the sword is too little. 


The judge said: It was not that thou shouldest expound in my judgment-hall that thou wast brought in 
before me, because the trial on which thou standest has but little concern with expounding, but much 
concern with the punishment of death, for those who insult the emperors and comply not with their laws. 


Barsamya said: Because God is not before your eyes, and ye refuse to hear the word of God; and graven 
images that are of no use, “which have a mouth and speak not,” are accounted by you as though they 
spake, because your understanding is blinded by the darkness of paganism in which ye stand— 


The judge interrupting said: Leave off those things thou art saying, for they will not help thee at all, and 
worship the gods, before the bitter tearings of combs and harsh tortures come upon thee. 


Barsamya said: Do thou too leave off the many questions which lo! thou askest me, and give command for 
the stripes and the combs with which thou dost menace me: for thy words will not help thee so much as 
thy inflictions will help me. 


The judge said: Let Barsamya be hanged up and torn with combs. 


And at that very moment there came to him letters from Alusis the chief proconsul, father of emperors. 
And he commanded, and they took down Barsamya, and he was not torn with combs; and they took him 
outside of the hall of judgment. 


And the judge commanded that the nobles, and the chief persons, and the princes, and the honourable 
persons of the city, should come before him, that they might hear what was the order that was issued by 
the emperors, by the hand of the proconsuls, the rulers of the countries under the authority of the 
Romans. And it was found that the emperors had written by the hand of the proconsuls to the judges of 
the countries: “Since our Majesty commanded that there should be a persecution against the people of the 
Christians, we have heard and learned, from the Sharirs whom we have in the countries under the 
dominion of our Majesty, that the people of the Christians are persons who eschew murder, and sorcery, 
and adultery, and theft, and bribery and fraud, and those things for which the laws of our Majesty also 
exact punishment from those who commit them. We, therefore, in our impartial justice, have commanded 
that on account of these things the persecution of the sword shall cease from them, and that there shall 
be rest and quietness in all our dominions, they continuing to minister according to their custom and no 
man hindering them. It is not, however, towards them that we show clemency, but towards their laws, 
agreeing as they do with the laws of our Majesty. And, if any man hinder them after this our command, 
that sword which is ordered by us to descend upon those who despise our command, the same do we 
command to descend upon those who despise this decree of our clemency.” 


And, when this command of the emperor’s clemency was read, the whole city rejoiced that there was 
quietness and rest for every man. And the judge commanded, and they released Barsamya, that he might 
go down to his church. And the Christians went up in great numbers to the judgment-hall, together with a 
great multitude of the population of the city, and they received Barsamya with great and exceeding 
honour, repeating psalms before him, according to their custom; there went also the wives of the chief of 
the wise men. And they thronged about him, and saluted him, and called him “the persecuted confessor,” 
“the companion of Sharbil the martyr.” And he said to them: Persecuted I am, like yourselves; but from the 
tortures and combs of Sharbil and his companions I am clean escaped. And they said to him: We have 
heard from thee that a teacher of the Church has said, “The will, according to what it is, so is it accepted.” 
And, when he was entered into the church, he and all the people that were with him, he stood up and 
prayed, and blessed them and sent them away to their homes rejoicing and praising God for the 
deliverance which He had wrought for them and for the Church. 


And the day after Lysinas the judge of the country had set his hand to these Acts, he was dismissed from 
his authority. 


I Zenophilus and Patrophilus are the notaries who wrote these Acts, Diodorus and Euterpes, Sharirs of the 
city, bearing witness with us by setting-to their hand, as the ancient laws of the ancient kings command. 


This Barsamya, bishop of Edessa, who made a disciple of Sharbil, the priest of the same city, lived in the 
days of Fabianus, bishop of the city of Rome. And ordination to the priesthood was received by Barsamya 
from Abshelama, who was bishop in Edessa; and by Abshelama ordination was received from Palut the 


First; and by Palut ordination was received from Serapion, bishop of Antioch; and by Serapion ordination 
was received from Zephyrinus, bishop of Rome; and Zephyrinus of Rome received ordination from Victor 
of the same place, viz., Rome; and Victor received ordination from Eleutherius; and Eleutherius received it 
from Soter; and Soter received it from Anicetus; and Anicetus received it from Dapius; and Dapius 
received it from Telesphorus; and Telesphorus received it from Xystus; and Xystus received it from 
Alexander; and Alexander received it from Evartis; and Evartis received it from Cletus; and Cletus 
received it from Anus; and Anus received it from Simon Cephas; and Simon Cephas received it from our 
Lord, together with his fellow-apostles, on the first day of the week, the day of the ascension of our Lord 
to His glorious Father, which was the fourth day of Heziran, which was is the nineteenth year of the reign 
of Tiberius Caesar, in the consulship of Rufus and Rubelinus, which year was the year 341; for in the year 
309 occurred the advent of our Saviour in the world, according to the testimony which we ourselves have 
found in a correct register among the archives, which errs not at all in whatever it sets forth. 


Here endeth the martyrdom of Barsamya, bishop of Edessa. 


Martyrdom of Habib the Deacon 


In the month Ab, of the year six hundred and twenty of the kingdom of Alexander the Macedonian, in the 
consulate of Licinius and Constantine, which is the year in which he was born, in the magistracy of Julius 
and Barak, in the days of Cona, bishop of Edessa, Licinius made a persecution against the Church and all 
the people of the Christians, after that first persecution which Diocletian the emperor had made. And 
Licinius the emperor commanded that there should be sacrifices and libations, and that the altars in every 
place should be restored, that they might burn sweet spices and frankincense before Zeus. 


And, when many were persecuted, they cried out of their own accord: We are Christians; and they were 
not afraid of the persecution, because these who were persecuted were more numerous than those who 
persecuted them. 


Now Habib, who was of the village of Telzeha and had been made a deacon, went secretly into the 
churches which were in the villages, and ministered and read the Scriptures, and encouraged and 
strengthened many by his words, and admonished them to stand fast in the truth of their belief, and not to 
be afraid of the persecutors; and gave them directions. 


And, when many were strengthened by his words, and received his addresses affectionately, being careful 
not to renounce the covenant they had made, and when the Sharirs of the city, the men who had been 
appointed with reference to this particular matter, heard of it, they went in and informed Lysanias, the 
governor who was in the town of Edessa, and said to him: Habib, who is a deacon in the village of Telzeha, 
goes about and ministers secretly in every place, and resists the command of the emperors, and is not 
afraid. 


And, when the governor heard these things, he was filled with rage against Habib; and he made a report, 
and sent and informed Licinius the emperor of all those things which Habib was doing; he wished also to 
ascertain what command would be issued respecting him and the rest of those who would not sacrifice. 
For although a command had been issued that every one should sacrifice, yet it had not been commanded 
what should be done to those who did not sacrifice: because they had heard that Constantine, the 
commander in Gaul and Spain, was become a Christian and did not sacrifice. And Licinius the emperor 
thus command Lysanias the governor: Whoever it is that has been so daring as to transgress our 
command, our Majesty has commanded that he shall be burned with fire; and that all others who do not 
consent to sacrifice shall be put to death by the sword. 


Now, when this command came to the town of Edessa, Habib, in reference to whom the report had been 
made, was gone across the river to the country of the people of Zeugma, to minister there also secretly. 
And, when the governor sent and inquired for him in his village, and in all the country round about, and 
he was not to be found, he commanded that all his family should be arrested, and also the inhabitants of 
his village; and they arrested them and put them in irons, his mother and the rest of his family, and also 
some of the people of his village; and they brought them to the city, and shut them up in prison. 


And, when Habib heard what had taken place, he considered in his mind and pondered anxiously in his 
thoughts: It is expedient for me, said he, that I should go and appear before the judge of the country, 
rather than that I should remain in secret and others should be brought in to him and be crowned with 
martyrdom because of me, and that I should find myself in great shame. For in what respect will the name 
of Christianity help him who flees from the confession of Christianity? Lo! if he flee from this, the death of 
nature is before him whithersoever he goes, and escape from it he cannot, because this is decreed against 
all the children of Adam. 


And Habib arose and went to Edessa secretly, having prepared his back for the stripes and his sides for 
the combs, and his person for the burning of fire. And he went immediately to Theotecna, a veteran who 
was Chief of the band of attendants on the governor; and he said to him: I am Habib of Telzeha, whom ye 
are inquiring for. And Theotecna said to him: If so be that no one saw thee coming to me, hearken to me in 
what I say to thee, and depart and go away to the place where thou hast been, and remain there in this 
time of persecution; and of this, that thou camest to me and spakest with me and that I advised thee thus, 
let no one know or be aware. And about thy family and the inhabitants of thy village, be not at all anxious: 
for no one will at all hurt them; but they will be in prison a few days only, and then the governor will let 
them go: because against them the emperors have not commanded anything serious or alarming. But, if 
on the contrary thou wilt not be persuaded by me in regard to these things which I have said to thee, I am 
clear of thy blood: because, if so be that thou appear before the judge of the country, thou wilt not escape 
from death by fire, according to the command of the emperors which they have issued concerning thee. 


Habib said to Theotecna: It is not about my family and the inhabitants of my village that I am concerned, 


but for my own salvation, lest it should be forfeited. About this too Iam much distressed, that I did not 
happen to be in my village on the day that the governor inquired for me, and that on my account lo! many 
are put in irons, and I have been looked upon by him as a fugitive. Therefore, if so be that thou wilt not 
consent to my request and take me in before the governor, I will go alone and appear before him. 


And, when Theotecna heard him speak thus to him, he laid hold of him firmly, and handed him over to his 
assistants, and they went together to conduct him to the judgment-hall of the governor. And Theotecna 
went in and informed the governor, and said to him: Habib of Telzeha, whom thine Excellency was 
inquiring for, is come. And the governor said: Who is it that has brought him? and where did they find 
him? and what did he do where he was? Theotecna said to him: He came hither himself, of his own accord, 
and without the compulsion of any one, since no one knew anything about him. 


And when the governor heard this, he was greatly exasperated against him; and thus he spoke: This 
fellow, who has so acted, has shown great contempt towards me and has despised me, and has accounted 
me as no judge; and, because he has so acted, it is not meet that any mercy should be shown towards him; 
nor yet either that I should hasten to pass sentence of death against him, according to the command of 
the emperors concerning him; but it is meet for me to have patience with him, so that the bitter torments 
and punishments inflicted on him may be the more abundant, and that through him I may terrify many 
others from daring again to flee. 


And, many persons being collected together and standing by him at the door of the judgment-hall, some of 
whom were members of the body of attendants, and some people of the city, there were some of them that 
said to him: Thou hast done badly in coming and showing thyself to those who were inquiring for thee, 
without the compulsion of the judge; and there were others, again, who said to him: Thou hast done well 
in coming and showing thyself of thine own accord, rather than that the compulsion of the judge should 
bring thee: for now is thy confession of Christ known to be of thine own will, and not from the compulsion 
of men. 


And those things which the Sharirs of the city had heard from those who were speaking to him as they 
stood at the door of the judgment-hall—and this circumstance also in particular, that he had gone secretly 
to Theotecna and that he had not been willing to denounce him, had been heard by the Sharirs of the city 
—everything that they had heard they made known to the judge. 


And the judge was enraged against those who had been saying to Habib: Wherefore didst thou come and 
show thyself to the judge, without the compulsion of the judge himself? And to Theotecna he said: It is not 
seemly for a man who has been made chief over his fellows to act deceitfully in this manner towards his 
superior, and to set at nought the command of the emperors, which they issued against Habib the rebel, 
that he should be burned with fire. 


Theotecna said: I have not acted deceitfully against my fellows, neither was it my purpose to set at naught 
the command which the emperors have issued: for what am I before thine Excellency, that I should have 
dared to do this? But I strictly questioned him as to that for which thine Excellency also has demanded an 
account at my hands, that I might know and see whether it was of his own free will that he came hither or 
whether the compulsion of thine Excellency brought him by the hand of others; and, when I heard from 
him that he came of his own accord, I carefully brought him to the honourable door of the judgment-hall 
of thy Worship. 


And the governor hastily commanded, and they brought in Habib before him. The officers said: Lo! he 
standeth before thine Excellency, 


And he began to question him thus, and said to him: What is thy name? And whence art thou? And what 
art thou? 


He said to him: My name is Habib, and I am from the village of Telzeha, and I have been made a deacon. 


The governor said: Wherefore hast thou transgressed the command of the emperors, and dost minister in 
thine office of deacon, which thou art forbidden by the emperors to do, and refusest to sacrifice to Zeus, 
whom the emperors worship? 


Habib said: We are Christians; we do not worship the works of men, who are nothing, whose works also 
are nothing; but we worship God, who made the men. 


The governor said: Persist not in that daring mind with which thou art come into my presence, and insult 
not Zeus, the great boast of the emperors. 


Habib said: But this Zeus is an idol, the work of men. It is very well for thee to say that I insult him. But, if 
the carving of him out of wood and the fixing of him with nails proclaim aloud concerning him that he is 
made, how sayest thou to me that I insult him? since lo! his insult is from himself, and against himself. 


The governor said: By this very thing, that thou refusest to worship him, thou insultest him. 


Habib said: But, if because I do not worship him I insult him, how great an insult, then, did the carpenter 
inflict on him, who carved him with an axe of iron; and the smith, who smote him and fixed him with nails! 


And, when the governor heard him speak thus he commanded him to be scourged without pity. And, when 
he had been scourged by five men, he said to him: Wilt thou now obey the emperors? For, if thou wilt not 
obey them, I will tear thee severely with combs, and I will torture thee with all kinds of tortures, and then 
at last I will give command concerning thee that thou be burned with fire. 


Habib said: These threats with which lo! thou art seeking to terrify me, are much meaner and paltrier 
than those which I had already settled it in my mind to endure: therefore came I and made my appearance 
before thee. 


The governor said: Put him into the iron cask for murderers, and let him be scourged as he deserves. And, 
when he had been scourged, they said to him: Sacrifice to the gods. But he cried aloud, and said: 
Accursed are your idols, and so are they who join with you in worshipping them like you. 


And the governor commanded, and they took him up to the prison; but they refused him permission to 
speak with his family, or with the inhabitants of his village, according to the command of the judge. On 
that day was the festival of the emperors. 


And on the second of Ilul the governor commanded, and they brought him from the prison. And he said to 
him: Wilt thou renounce the profession thou hast made and obey the command which the emperors issue? 
For, if thou wilt not obey, with the bitter tearings of combs will I make thee obey them. 


Habib said: I have not obeyed them, and moreover it is settled in my mind that I will not obey them—no, 
not even if thou lay upon me punishments still worse than those which the emperors have commanded. 


The governor said: By the gods I swear, that, if thou do not sacrifice, I will leave no harsh and bitter 
sufferings untried with which I will not torture thee: and we shall see whether Christ, whom thou 
worshippest, will deliver thee. 


Habib said: All those who worship Christ are delivered through Christ, because they worship not 
creatures along with the Creator of creatures. 


The governor said: Let him be stretched out and be scourged with whips, until there remain not a place in 
his body on which he has not been scourged. 


Habib said: As for these inflictions, which thou supposest to be so bitter with their lacerations, out of 
them are plaited crowns of victory for those who endure them. 


The governor said: How call ye afflictions ease, and account the torments of your bodies a crown of 
victory? 


Habib said: It is not for thee to ask me concerning these things, because thine unbelief is not worthy to 
hear the reasons of them. That I will not sacrifice I have said already, and I say so still. 


The governor said: Thou art subjected to these punishments because thou deservest them: I will put out 
thine eyes, which look upon this Zeus and are not afraid of him; and I will stop thine ears, which hear the 
laws of the emperors and tremble not. 


Habib said: To the God whom thou deniest here belongs that other world; and there wilt thou be made to 
confess Him with scourgings, though thou hast again denied Him. 


The governor said: Leave alone that world of which thou hast spoken, and consider anxiously now, that 
from this punishment to which lo! thou art being subjected there is no one that can deliver thee; unless 
indeed the gods deliver thee, on thy sacrificing to them. 


Habib said: Those who die for the sake of the name of Christ, and worship not those objects that are made 
and created, will find their life in the presence of God; but those who love the life of time more than that— 
their torment will be for ever. 


And the governor commanded, and they hanged him up and tore him with combs; and, while they were 
tearing him with the combs, they knocked him about. And he was hanging a long while, until the shoulder 
blades of his arms creaked. 


The governor said to him: Wilt thou comply even now, and put on incense before Zeus there? 

Habib said: Previously to these sufferings I did not comply with thy demands: and now that lo! I have 
undergone them, how thinkest thou that I shall comply, and thereby lose that which I have gained by 
them? 


The governor said: By punishments fiercer and bitterer than these I am prepared to make thee obey, 


according to the command of the emperors, until thou do their will. 


Habib said: Thou art punishing me for not obeying the command of the emperors, when lo! thou thyself 
also, whom the emperors have raised to greatness and made a judge, hast transgressed their command, in 
that thou hast not done to me that which the emperors have commanded thee. 


The governor said: Because I have had patience with thee, therefore hast thou spoken thus, like a man 
that brings an accusation. 


Habib said: Hadst thou not scourged me, and bound me, and torn me with combs, and put my feet in 
fetters, there would have been room to think that thou hadst had patience with me. But, if these things 
take place in the meanwhile, where is the patience towards me of which thou hast spoken? 


The governor said: These things which thou hast said will not help thee, because they all go against thee, 
and they will bring upon thee inflictions bitterer even than those which the emperors have commanded. 


Habib said: Had I not been sensible that they would help me, I should not have spoken a single word 
about them before thee. 


The governor said: I will silence thy speeches, and at the same time as regards thee pacify the gods, 
whom thou hast not worshipped; and I will satisfy the emperors in respect to thee, as regards thy 
rebellion against their commands. 


Habib said: I am not afraid of the death with which thou seekest to terrify me; for, had I been afraid of it, I 
should not have gone about from house to house and ministered: on which account I did so minister. 


The governor said: How is it that thou worshippest and honourest a man, but refusest to worship and 
honour Zeus there? 


Habib said: I worship not a man, because the Scripture teaches me, “Cursed is every one that putteth his 
trust in man;” but God, who took upon Him a body and became a man, Him do I worship, and glorify. 


The governor said: Do thou that which the emperors have commanded; and, as for that which is in thy 
own mind, if thou art willing to give it up, well; but, if thou art not willing, then do not abandon it. 


Habib said: To do both these things is impossible: because falsehood is contrary to truth, and it is 
impossible that that should be banished from my thoughts which is firmly fixed in my mind. 


The governor said: By inflictions bitter and severe will I make thee dismiss from thy thoughts that of 
which thou hast said, It is firmly fixed in my mind. 


Habib said: As for these inflictions by which thou thinkest that it will be rooted out of my thoughts, by 
means of these it is that it grows within my thoughts, like a tree which bears fruit. 


The governor said: What help will stripes and combs give to that tree of thine? and more especially at the 
time when I shall command fire against it, to burn it up without pity. 


Habib said: It is not on those things at which thou lookest that I look, because I contemplate the things 
which are out of sight; and therefore I do the will of God, the Maker of all things, and not that of an idol 
made with hands, which is not sensible of anything whatever. 


The governor said: Because he thus denies the gods whom the emperors worship, let him be torn with 
combs in addition to his former tearings: for, amidst the many questions which I have had the patience to 
ask him, he has forgotten his former tearings. 


And, while they were tearing him, he cried aloud and said: “The sufferings of this time are not equal to 
that glory which shall be revealed in” those who love Christ. 


And, when the governor saw that even under these inflictions he refused to sacrifice, he said to him: Does 
your doctrine so teach you, that you should hate your own bodies? 


Habib said: Nay, we do not hate our bodies: the Scripture distinctly teaches us, “Whosoever shall lose his 
life shall find it.” But another thing too it teaches us: that we should “not cast that which is holy to dogs, 
nor cast pearls before swine.” 


The governor said: I know that in speaking thus thy sole object is that my rage and the wrath of my mind 
may be excited, and that I may pronounce sentence of death against thee speedily. I am not going, then, to 
be hurried on to that which thou desirest; but I will have patience: not; indeed, for thy relief, but so that 
the tortures inflicted on thee may be increased, and that thou mayest see thy flesh falling off before thy 
face by means of the combs that are passing over thy sides. 


Habib said: I myself also am looking for this, that thou shouldst multiply thy tortures upon me, even as 


thou hast said. 
The governor said: Submit to the emperors, who have power to do whatsoever they choose. 


Habib said: It is not of men to do whatsoever they choose, but of God, whose power is in the heavens, and 
over all the dwellers upon earth; “nor is there any that may rebuke His hands and say to Him, What doest 
Thou?’“ 


The governor said: For this insolence of thine, death by the sword is too small. I, however, am prepared to 
command the infliction upon thee of a death more bitter than that of the sword. 


Habib said: And I, too, am looking for a death which is more lingering than that of the sword, which thou 
mayest pronounce upon me at any time thou choosest. 


And thereupon the governor proceeded to pass sentence of death upon him. And he called out aloud 
before his attendants, and said, whilst they were listening to him, as were also the nobles of the city: This 
Habib, who has denied the gods, as ye have also heard from him, and furthermore has reviled the 
emperors, deserves that his life should be blotted out from beneath this glorious Sun, and that he should 
not any longer behold this luminary, associate of gods; and, had it not been commanded by former 
emperors that the corpses of murderers should be buried, it would not be right that the corpse of this 
fellow either should be buried, because he has been so insolent. I command, that a strap be put into his 
mouth, as into the mouth of a murderer, and that he be burned by a slow lingering fire, so that the 
torment of his death may be increased. 


And he went out from the presence of the governor, with the strap thrust into his mouth; and a multitude 
of the people of the city ran after him. And the Christians were rejoicing, forasmuch as he had not turned 
aside nor quitted his post; but the pagans were threatening him, for refusing to sacrifice. And they led him 
forth by the western archway, over against the cemetery, which was built by Abshelama, the son of Abgar. 
And his mother was clad in white, and she went out with him. 


And, when he was arrived at the place where they were going to burn him, he stood up and prayed, as did 
all those who came out with him; and he said: “O King Christ, since Thine is this world, and Thine the 
world to come, behold and see, that, while I might have fled from these afflictions, I did not flee, in order 
that I might not fall into the hands of Thy justice: may this fire, in which I am to be burned, serve me for a 
recompense before Thee, so that I may be delivered from that fire which is not quenched; and receive 
Thou my spirit into Thy presence, through Thy Divine Spirit, O glorious Son of the adorable Father!” And, 
when he had prayed, he turned and blessed them; and they weeping gave him the salutation, both men 
and women; and they said to him: Pray for us in the presence of thy Lord, that He would cause peace 
among His people, and restoration to His churches which are overthrown. 


And, while Habib was standing, they dug a place, and brought him and set him within it; and they fixed up 
by him a stake. And they came to bind him to the stake; but he said to them: I will not stir from this place 
in which ye are going to burn me. And they brought fagots, and set them in order, and placed them on all 
sides of him. And, when the fire blazed up and the flame of it rose fiercely, they called out to him: Open 
thy mouth. And the moment he opened his mouth his soul mounted up. And they cried aloud, both men 
and women, with the voice of weeping. 


And they pulled and drew him out of the fire, throwing over him fine linen cloths and choice ointments 
and spices. And they snatched away some of the pieces of wood which had been put for his burning, and 
the brethren and some persons of the laity bore him away. And they prepared him for interment, and 
buried him by Guria and Shamuna the martyrs, in the same grave in which they were laid, on the hill 
which is called Baith Allah Cucla, repeating over him psalms and hymns, and conveying his burnt body 
affectionately and honourably to the grave. And even some of the Jews and pagans took part with the 
Christian brethren in winding up and burying his body. At the time, too, when he was burned, and also at 
the time when he was buried, there was one spectacle of grief over spreading those within and those 
without; tears, too, were running down from all eyes: while every one gave glory to God, because for His 
name’s sake he had given his body to the burning of fire. 


The day on which he was burned was the eve of the Sabbath, the second of the month Ilul—the day on 
which the news came that Constantine the Great had set out from the interior of Spain, to proceed to 
Rome, the city of Italy, that he might carry on war with Licinius, that emperor who at this day rules over 
the eastern portion of the territories of the Romans; and lo! the countries on all sides are in commotion, 
because no man knows which of them will conquer and continue in his imperial power. And through this 
report the persecution slackened for a little while from the Church. 


And the notaries wrote down everything which they had heard from the judge; and the Sharirs of the city 
wrote down all the other things which were spoken outside the door of the judgment-hall, and, according 
to the custom that existed, they reported to the judge all that they had seen and all that they had heard, 
and the decisions of the judge were written down in their Acts. 


I, Theophilus, who have renounced the evil inheritance of my fathers, and confessed Christ, carefully 
wrote out a copy of these Acts of Habib, even as I had formerly written out those of Guria and Shamuna, 
his fellow-martyrs. And, whereas he had felicitated them upon their death by the sword, he himself also 
was made like them by the fire in which he was burnt, and received his crown. And, whereas I have 
written down the year, and the month, and the day, of the coronation of these martyrs, it is not for the 
sake of those who, like me, were spectators of the deed, but with the view that those who come after us 
may learn at what time these martyrs suffered, and what manner of men they were; as they may learn 
also from the Acts of the former martyrs, who suffered in the days of Domitianus and of all the other 
emperors who likewise also raised a persecution against the Church, and put a great many to death, by 
stripes and by tearing with combs, and by bitter inflictions, and by sharp swords, and by burning fire, and 
by the terrible sea, and by the merciless mines. And all these things, and things like them, they suffered 
for the hope of the recompense to come. 


Moreover, the afflictions of these martyrs, and of those of whom I had heard, opened the eyes of me, 
Theophilus, and enlightened my mind, and I confessed Christ, that He is the Son of God, and is God. And 
may the dust of the feet of these martyrs, which I received as I was running after them at the time when 
they were departing to be crowned, procure me pardon for having denied Him, and may He confess me 
before His worshippers, seeing that I have confessed Him now! 


And at the twenty-seventh question which the judge put to Habib, he gave sentence against him of death 
by the burning of fire. 


Here endeth the martyrdom of Habib the deacon. 


Martyrdom of the Holy Confessors Shamuna, Guria, and Habib, from Simeon Metaphrastes 


In the six hundredth year from the empire of Alexander the Macedonian, when Diocletian had been nine 
years sovereign of the Romans, and Maximian was consul for the sixth time, and Augar son of Zoaras was 
praetor, and Cognatus was bishop of the Edessenes, a great persecution was raised against the churches 
in all the countries which were under the sway of the Romans. The name of Christian was looked upon as 
execrable, and was assailed and harassed with abuse; while the priests and the monks, on account of their 
staunch and unconquerable stedfastness, were subjected to shocking punishments, and the pious were at 
their wits’ end with sadness and fear. For, desiring as they did to proclaim the truth because of their 
yearning affection for Christ, they yet shrunk back from doing so for fear of punishment. For those who 
took up arms against true religion were bent on making the Christians renounce Christianity and embrace 
the cause of Saturn and Rhea, whilst the faithful on their part laboured to prove that the objects of 
heathen worship had no real existence. 


At this period it was that an accusation was preferred before the judge against Guria and Shamuna. The 
former was a native of Sarcigitua, and the latter of the village of Ganas; they were, however, both brought 
up at Edessa—which they call Mesopotamia, because it is situated between the Euphrates and the Tigris: 
a city previously to this but little known to fame, but which after the struggles of its martyrs obtained 
universal notoriety. These holy men would not by any means spend their lives in the city, but removing to a 
distance from it, as those who wished to be remote from its turmoils, they made it their aim to be manifest 
to God only. Guria’s purity and lovingness were to him a precious and honourable possession, and from his 
cultivation of the former the surname of the pure was given him: so that from his name you would not 
have known who he was, but only when you called him by his surname. Shamuna devoted his body and his 
youthful and active mind to the service of God, and rivalled Guria in excellence of character. Against these 
men an indictment was laid before the judge, to the effect that they not only pervaded all the country 
round about Edessa with their teaching and encouraged the people to hold fast their faith, but also led 
them to look with contempt on their persecutors, and, in order to induce them to set wholly at nought 
their impiety, taught them agreeably to that which is written: “Trust not in princes—in the sons of men, in 
whom is no safety.” By these representations the judge was wrought up to a high pitch of madness, and 
gave orders that all those who held the Christian religion in honour and followed the teaching of Shamuna 
and Guria, together with those who persuaded them to this, should be apprehended, and shut up in safe 
keeping. The order was carried into effect; and, seizing the opportunity, he had some of them flogged, and 
others tortured in various ways, and induced them to obey the emperor’s command, and then, as if he 
were behaving kindly and mercifully, he allowed others to go to their homes; but our two saints, as being 
the ringleaders and those who had communicated their piety to others, he ordered to be still further 
maltreated in prison. They, however, rejoiced in the fellowship of martyrdom. For they heard of many in 
other provinces who had to pass through the same conflict as themselves: among them Epiphanius and 
Petrus and the most holy Pamphilus, with many others, at Caesarea in Palestine; Timotheus at Gaza; at 
Alexandria, Timotheus the Great; Agapetus at Thessalonica; Hesychius at Nicomedia; Philippus at 
Adrianopolis; at Melitina Petrus; Hermes and his companions in the confines of Martyropolis: all of whom 
were also encircled with the crown of martyrdom by Duke Heraclianus, along with other confessors too 
numerous for us to become acquainted with. But we must return to the matters of which we were before 
speaking. 


Antonius, then, the governor of Edessa, having permitted others to return to their homes, had a lofty 
judgment-seat erected, and ordered the martyrs to be brought before him. The attendants having done as 
they were bidden, the governor said to the saints: Our most divine emperor commands you to renounce 
Christianity, of which you are followers, and to pay divine honour to Jupiter by offering incense on the 
altar. To this Shamuna replied: Far be it from us to abandon the true faith, whereby we hope to obtain 
immortality, and worship the work of men’s hands and an image! The governor said: The emperor’s orders 
must by all means be obeyed. Guria answered: Our pure and divine faith will we never disown, by 
following the will of men, who are subject to dissolution. For we have a Father in heaven whose will we 
follow, and He says: “He that shall confess Me before men, him will I also confess before My Father who is 
in heaven; but he that shall deny Me before men, him will I also deny before My Father and His angels.” 
The judge said: You refuse, then, to obey the will of the emperor? But can you for a moment think, that the 
purposes of ordinary men and such as have no more power than yourselves are to be really carried into 
execution, while the commands of those who possess supreme power fall to the ground? They, said the 
saints, who do the will of the King of kings spurn and reject the will of the flesh. Then, on the governor’s 
threatening them with death unless they obeyed, Shamuna said: We shall not die, O tyrant, if we follow 
the will of the Creator: nay rather, on the contrary, we shall live; but, if we follow the commands of your 
emperor, know thou that, even though thou shouldest not put us to death, we shall perish miserably all the 
same. 


On hearing this, the governor gave orders to Anovitus the jailor to put them in very safe keeping. For the 
mind which is naturally inclined to evil cannot bear the truth, any more than diseased eyes the bright 
beams of the sun. And, when he had done as he was commanded, and the martyrs were in prison, where 
many other saints also had been previously shut by the soldiers, the Emperor Diocletian sent for Musonius 
the governor of Antioch and ordered him to go to Edessa and see the Christians who were confined there, 
whether they were of the common or of the sacred class, and question them about their religion, and deal 
with them as he should see fit. So he came to Edessa; and he had Shamuna and Guria first of all placed 
before the tribunal of judgment, and said to them: This, and no less, is the command of the lord of the 
world, that you make a libation of wine and place incense on the altar of Jupiter. If you refuse to do so, I 
will destroy you with manifold punishments: for I will tear your bodies to pieces with whips, till I get to 
your very entrails; and I will not cease pouring boiling lead into your armpits until it reaches even to your 
bowels; after that, I will hang you up, now by your hands, now by your feet, and I will loosen the 
fastenings of your joints; and I will invent new and unheard of punishments which you will be utterly 
unable to endure. 


Shamuna answered: We dread “the worm,” the threat of which is denounced against those who deny the 
Lord, and “the fire which is not quenched,” more than those tortures which thou hast set before us. For 
God Himself, to whom we offer rational worship, will, first of all, strengthen us to bear these manifold 
tortures, and will deliver us out of thy hands; and, after that, will also give us to rest in a place of safety, 
where is the abode of all those who rejoice. Besides, it is against nothing whatever but the body that thou 
takest up arms: for what possible harm couldst thou do to the soul? since, as long as it resides in the body, 
it proves superior to torture; and, when it takes its departure, the body has no feeling whatever left. For, 
“the more our outward man is destroyed, the more is our inward man renewed day by day;” for by means 
of patience we go through with this contest which is set before us. The governor, however, again, with a 
kind of protestation, in order that, in case they did not obey, he might with the more justice punish them, 
said: Give up your error, I beg you, and yield to the command of the emperor: ye will not be able to endure 
the tortures. The holy Guria answered: We are neither the slaves of error, as thou sayest, nor will we ever 
obey the command of the emperor: God forbid that we should be so weak-minded and so senseless! For 
we are His disciples who laid down His life for us, so manifesting the riches of His goodness and His love 
towards us. We will, therefore, resist sin even to death, nor, come what may, will we be foiled by the 
stratagems of the adversary, by which the first man was ensnared and plucked death from the tree 
through his disobedience; and Cain was persuaded, and, after staining his hands with his brother’s blood, 
found the rewards of sin to be wailing and fear. But we, listening to the words of Christ, will “not be afraid 
of those that kill the body but are not able to kill the soul:” Him rather will we fear “who is able to destroy 
our soul and body.” The tyrant said: It is not to give you an opportunity of disproving my allegations by 
snatches of your own writings that I refrain from anger and show myself forbearing; but that you may 
perform the command of the emperor and return in peace to your homes. 


These words did not at all shake the resolution of the martyrs; but, approaching nearer: What, said they, 
does it matter to us, if thou art angry, and nursest thine anger, and rainest tortures upon us like snow- 
flakes? For then wouldst thou be favouring us all the more, by rendering the proof of our fortitude more 
conspicuous, and winning for us a greater recompense. For this is the crowning point of our hope, that we 
shall leave behind our present dwelling, which is but for a time, and depart to one that will last forever. 
For we have “a tabernacle not made with hands” in heaven, which the Scripture is accustomed also to call 
“Abraham’s bosom,” because of the familiar intercourse with God with which he was blessed. The 
governor, seeing that their firmness underwent no change, forthwith left off speaking and proceeded with 
the threatened punishments, giving orders to the jailor Anuinus that they should be severally hung up by 
one hand, and that, when their hands were dislocated by having to bear the entire weight of the body, he 
should further suspend a heavy stone to their feet, that the sense of pain might be the sharper. This was 
done, and from the third hour to the eighth they bore this severe torture with fortitude, uttering not a 
word, nor a groan, nor giving any other indication of a weak or abject mind. You would have said that they 
were suffering in a body which was not theirs, or that others were suffering and they themselves were 
nothing more than spectators of what was going on. 


In the meantime, whilst they were hanging by their hands, the governor was engaged in trying other 
cases. Having done with these, he ordered the jailor to inquire of the saints whether or not they would 
obey the emperor and be released from their torture; and on his putting the question to them, when it was 
found that they either could not or would not return an answer, he ordered that they should be confined in 
the inner part of the prison, in a dark dungeon, dark both in name and in reality, and that their feet should 
be made fast in the stocks. At dawn of day, their feet were loosened from the confinement of the stocks; 
but their prison was close shut up, so that not a single ray even of sunlight could make its way in; and the 
jailors were ordered not to give them a bit of bread or a single drop of water for three whole days. So that, 
in addition to all the rest, the martyrs were condemned to a dark prison and a long privation of food. 
When the third day arrived, about the beginning of the month of August, the prison was opened to admit 
light, but they were detained in it still up to the 10th of November. Then the judge had them brought up 
before his tribunal: Has not all this time, said he, sufficed to induce you to change your minds and come to 
some wholesome decision? They answered: We have already several times told thee our mind: do, 
therefore, what thou hast been commanded. The governor forthwith ordered that Shamuna should be 
made to kneel down on one side and that an iron chain should be fastened on his knee. This having been 


done, he hung him up head downwards by the foot with which he had made him kneel; the other he pulled 
downwards with a heavy piece of iron, which cannot be described in words: thus endeavouring to rend the 
champion in twain. By this means the socket of the hip-bone was wrenched out of its place and Shamuna 
became lame. Guria, however, because he was weak and somewhat pale, he left unpunished: not that he 
regarded him with friendly eyes—not that he had any compassion on his weakness; but rather by way of 
sparing for another opportunity one whom he was anxious to punish: lest perchance, as he said, through 
inadvertence on my part he should be worn out before he has undergone the torments in reserve for him. 


By this time two hours of the day had passed since Shamuna had been hung up; and the fifth hour had 
now arrived, and he was still suspended on high—when the soldiers who stood around, taking pity upon 
him, urged him to obey the emperor’s command. But the compassion of sinners had no effect upon the 
saint. For, although he suffered bitterly from the torture, he vouchsafed them no answer whatever, leaving 
them to lament at their leisure, and to deem themselves rather, and not him, deserving of pity. But, lifting 
his eyes to heaven, he prayed to God from the depth of his heart, reminding Him of the wonders done in 
old time: Lord God, he said, without whom not even a poor little sparrow falls into the snare; who didst 
cheer the heart of David amid his afflictions; who gavest power to Daniel even against the lions; who 
madest the children of Abraham victorious over the tyrant and the flame: do Thou now also, O Lord, look 
on the war which is being waged against us, acquainted as Thou art with the weakness of our nature. For 
the enemy is trying to turn away the workmanship of Thy right hand from the glory which is with Thee. 
But regard Thou us with looks of compassion, and maintain within us, against all attempts to extinguish it, 
the lamp of Thy commandments; and by Thy light guide our paths, and vouchsafe us the enjoyment of that 
happiness which is in Thee: for Thou art blessed for ever, world without end. Thus did he utter the praise 
of the Umpire of the strife; and a scribe who was present took down in writing what was said. 


At length the governor ordered the jailor to release him from his punishment. He did so, and carried him 
away all faint and exhausted with the pain he suffered, and they bore him back to his former prison and 
laid him down by the side of the holy Guria. On the 15th of November, however, in the night, about the 
time of cock-crowing, the judge got up. He was preceded by torches and attendants; and, on arriving at 
the Basilica, as it is called, where the court was held, he took his seat with great ceremony on the 
tribunal, and sent to fetch the champions Guria and Shamuna. The latter came in walking between two of 
the jailors and supported by the hands of both: for he was worn out with hunger and weighed down with 
age: nothing but his good hope sustained him. Guria, too, had also to be carried in: for he could not walk 
at all, because his foot had been severely galled by the chain on it. Addressing them both, the advocate of 
impiety said: In pursuance of the permission which was granted, you have, doubtless, consulted together 
about what it is expedient for you to do. Tell me, then, whether any fresh resolution has been come to by 
you, and whether you have in any respect changed your mind in regard to your former purpose; and obey 
the command of the most divine emperor. For thus will you be restored to the enjoyment of your property 
and possessions, yea of this most cheering light also. To this the martyrs reply: No one who is wise would 
make any great account of continuing for a little while in the enjoyment of things which are but transient. 
Sufficient for us is the time already past for the use and the sight of them; nor do we feel the want of any 
of them. That death, on the contrary, with which thou art threatening us will convey us to imperishable 
habitations and give us a participation in the happiness which is yonder. 


The governor replied: What you have said has filled my ears with great sadness. However, I will explain to 
you what is determined on: if you place incense on the altar and sacrifice to the image of Jupiter, all will 
be well, and each of you will go away to his home; but, if you still persist in disobeying the command of 
the emperor, you will most certainly lose your heads: for this is what the great emperor wills and 
determines. To this the most noble-minded Shamuna replied: If thou shalt confer upon us so great a 
favour as to grant us deliverance from the miseries of this life and dismissal to the happiness of the life 
yonder, so far as in us lies thou shalt be rewarded by Him who lays out our possessions on what is for our 
good. The governor replied to this somewhat kindly, as it seemed, saying: I have patiently endured 
hitherto, putting up with those long speeches of yours, in order that by delay you may change your 
purpose and betake yourselves to what is for your good, and not have to undergo the punishment of 
death. Those who submit, said he, to death which is only for a time, for the sake of Christ, will manifestly 
be delivered from eternal death. For those who die to the world live in Christ. For Peter also, who shines 
so brightly among the band of apostles, was condemned to the cross and to death; and James, the son of 
thunder was slain by Herod Agrippa with the sword. Moreover, Stephen also was stoned, who was the first 
to run the course of martyrdom. What, too, wilt thou say of John the Baptist? Thou wilt surely 
acknowledge his distinguished fortitude and boldness of speech, when he preferred death rather than 
keep silence about conjugal infidelity, and the adulteress received his head as a reward for her dancing? 


Again the governor said: It is not that you may reckon up your saints, as you call them, that I bear so 
patiently with you, but that, by changing your resolution and yielding to the emperor’s commands, you 
may be rescued from a very bitter death. For, if you behave with such excessive daring and arrogance, 
what can you expect but that severer punishments are in store for you, under the pressure of which you 
will be ready even against your will to do what I demand of you: by which time, however, it will be 
altogether too late to take refuge in compassion? For the cry which is wrung from you by force has no 
power to challenge pity; whilst, on the other hand, that which is made of your own accord is deserving of 
compassion. The confessors and martyrs of Christ said: There needs not many words. For lo! we are ready 


to undergo all the punishments thou mayest lay upon us. What, therefore, has been commanded thee, 
delay not to perform. For we are the worshippers of Christ the true God, and (again we say it) of Him of 
whose kingdom there shall be no end; who also is alone able to glorify those in return who glorify His 
name. In the meantime, whilst these things were being said by the saints, the governor pronounced 
sentence against them that they should suffer death by the sword. But they, filled with a joy, beyond the 
power of words to express, exclaimed: To Thee of right belongeth glory and praise, who art God of all, 
because it hath pleased Thee that we should carry on to its close the conflict we have entered upon, and 
that we should also receive at Thy hands the brightness that shall never fade away. 


When, therefore, the governor saw their unyielding firmness, and how they had heard the final sentence 
with exultation of soul, he said to the saints: May God search into what is being done, and be witness that 
so far as I was concerned it was no wish of mine that you should lose your lives; but the inflexible 
command of the emperor to me compels me to this. He then ordered a halberdier to take charge of the 
martyrs, and, putting them in a carriage, to convey them to a distance from the city with some soldiers, 
and there to end them with the sword. So he, taking the saints out at night by the Roman gate, when the 
citizens were buried in profound slumber, conveyed them to Mount Bethelabicla on the north of the city. 
On their arrival at that place, having alighted from the carriage with joy of heart and great firmness of 
mind, they requested the halberdier and those who were under his orders to give them time to pray; and 
it was granted. For, just as if their tortures and their blood were not enough to plead for them, they still by 
reason of their humility deemed it necessary to pray. So they raised their eyes to heaven and prayed 
earnestly, concluding with the words: God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, receive in peace our spirits 
to Thyself. Then Shamuna, turning to the halberdier, said: Perform that which thou hast been commanded. 
So he kneeled down along with Guria, and they were beheaded, on the 15th of November. This is the 
account of what happened to the martyrs. 


But forasmuch as the number sought for a third in order that in them the Trinity might be glorified, it 
found, oh admirable providence! Habib—at a subsequent time indeed: but he also, along with those who 
had preceded him, had determined to enter on the journey, and on the very day of their martyrdom 
reached his consummation. Habib, then, great among martyrs, was a native of the same place as they, 
namely of the village of Thelsaea; and he had the honour of being invested with the sacred office of the 
diaconate. But, when Licinius swayed the sceptre of the Roman empire and Lysanias had appointed 
governor of Edessa, a persecution was again raised against the Christians, and the general danger 
threatened Habib. For he would go about the city, teaching the divine Scriptures to all he met with, and 
courageously seeking to strengthen them in piety. When this came to the ears of Lysanias, he gave 
information of it to the Emperor Licinius. For he was anxious to be himself entrusted with the business of 
bringing the Christians to trial, and especially Habib: for he had never been entrusted with it before. The 
emperor, then, sent him a letter and commanded him to put Habib to death. So, when Lysanias had 
received the letter, search was made everywhere for Habib, who on account of his office in the Church 
lived in some part of the city, his mother and some of his relations residing with him. When he got 
intelligence of the matter, fearing lest he should incur punishment for quitting the ranks of martyrdom, he 
went of his own accord and presented himself to a man who was among the chief of the body-guard, 
named Theotecnus, and presently he said: I am Habib for whom ye are seeking. But he, looking kindly at 
him, said: No one, my good man, is as yet aware of thy coming to me: so go away, and look to thy safety; 
and be not concerned about thy mother, nor about thy relations: for they cannot possibly get into any 
trouble. Thus far Theotecnus. 


But Habib, because the occasion was one that called for martyrdom, refused to yield to a weak and 
cowardly spirit and secure his safety in any underhand way. He replied, therefore: It is not for the sake of 
my dear mother, nor for the sake of my kinsfolk, that I denounce myself; but I have come for the sake of 
the confession of Christ. For Lo! whether thou consent or no, I will make my appearance before the 
governor, and I will proclaim my Master Christ before princes and kings. Theotecnus, accordingly, 
apprehensive that he might go of his own accord to the governor, and that in this way he might himself be 
in jeopardy for not having denounced him, took Habib and conducted him to the governor: Here, said he, 
is Habib, for whom search has been made. When Lysanias learned that Habib had come of his own accord 
to the contest, he concluded that this was a mark of contempt and overweening boldness, as if he set light 
by the solemn dignity of the judicial seat; and he had him at once put on his trial. He inquired of him his 
condition of life, his name, and his country. On his answering that he was a native of the village of 
Thelsaea, and intimating that he was a minister of Christ, the governor immediately charged the martyr 
with not obeying the emperor’s commands. He insisted that a plain proof of this was his refusal to offer 
incense to Jupiter. To this Habib kept replying that he was a Christian, and could not forsake the true God, 
or sacrifice to the lifeless works of men’s hands which had no sensation. The governor hereupon ordered, 
that his arms should be bound with ropes, and that he should be raised up high on a beam and torn with 
iron claws. The hanging up was far more difficult to bear than the tearing: for he was in danger of being 
pulled asunder, through the forcible strain with which his arms were stretched out. 


In the meantime, as he was hanging up in the air, the governor had recourse to smooth words, and 
assumed the guise of patience. He, however, continued to threaten him with severer punishments unless 
he should change his resolution. But he said: No man shall induce me to forsake the faith, nor persuade 
me to worship demons, even though he should inflict tortures more and greater. On the governor’s asking 


him what advantage he expected to gain from tortures which destroyed his whole body, Habib, Christ’s 
martyr, replied: The objects of our regard do not last merely for the present, nor do we pursue the things 
that are seen; and, if thou too art minded to turn thy look towards our hope and promised recompense, 
possibly thou wilt even say with Paul: “The sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which is to be revealed in us.” The governor pronounced his words to be the language of imbecility; 
and, when he saw that, notwithstanding all the efforts he made, by turns using smooth words and 
assuming the part of patience, and then again threatening him and menacing him with a shocking death, 
he could not in either way prevail with him, he said, as he pronounced sentence upon him: I will not inflict 
on thee a sudden and speedy death; I will bring on thy dissolution gradually by means of a slow fire, and 
in this way make thee lay aside thy fierce and intractable spirit. Thereupon, some wood was collected 
together at a place outside the city on the northward, and he was led to the pile, followed by his mother, 
and also by those who were otherwise by blood related to him. He then prayed, and pronounced a 
blessing on all, and gave them the kiss in the Lord; and after that the wood was kindled by them, and he 
was Cast into the fire; and, when he had opened his mouth to receive the flame, he yielded up his spirit to 
Him who had given it. Then, when the fire had subsided, his relatives wrapped him in a costly piece of 
linen and anointed him with unguents; and, having suitably sung psalms and hymns, they laid him by the 
side of Shamuna and Guria, to the glory of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, who 
constitute a Divine Trinity, which cannot be divided: to whom is due honour and worship now and always, 
and for evermore, Amen. Such was the close of the life of the martyr Habib in the time of Licinius, and 
thus did he obtain the privilege of being laid with the saints, and thus did he bring to the pious rest from 
their persecutions. For shortly afterwards the power of Licinius waned, and the rule of Constantine 
prospered, and the sovereignty of the Romans became his; and he was the first of the emperors who 
openly professed piety, and allowed the Christians to live as Christians. 


Moses of Chorene 


History of Armenia 


I 


REIGN OF ABGAR; ARMENIA BECOMES COMPLETELY TRIBUTARY TO THE ROMANS; WAR WITH HEROD’S TROOPS; 
HIS BROTHER’S SON, JOSEPH, IS KILLED 


Abgar, son of Archam, ascends the throne in the twentieth year of Archavir, king of the Persians. This 
Abgar was called Avak-air (great man), on account of his great gentleness and wisdom, and also on 
account of his size. Not being able to pronounce well, the Greeks and the Syrians called him Abgar. In the 
second year of his reign, all the districts of Armenia become tributary to the Romans. A command is given 
by the Emperor Augustus, as we are told in the Gospel of St. Luke, to number all the people in every part. 
Roman commissioners, sent for that purpose into Armenia, carried thither the statue of the Emperor 
Augustus, and set it up in all the temples. At this very time, our Saviour Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
came into the world. 


At the same period there was trouble between Abgar and Herod: for Herod wished that his statue should 
be erected near to that of Caesar in the temples of Armenia. Abgar withstood this claim. Moreover, Herod 
was but seeking a pretext to attack Abgar: he sent an army of Thracians and Germans to make an 
incursion into the country of the Persians, with orders to pass through the territories of Abgar. But Abgar, 
far from submitting to this, resisted, saying that the emperor’s command was to march the troops into 
Persia through the desert. Herod, indignant, and unable to act by himself, overwhelmed with troubles, as 
a punishment for his wicked conduct towards Christ, as Josephus relates, sent his nephew to whom he had 
given his daughter, who had been married in the first instance to Pheror, his brother. Herod’s lieutenant, 
at the head of a considerable army, hastened to reach Mesopotamia, met Abgar at the camp in the 
province of Pouknan, fell in the combat, and his troops were put to flight. Soon afterwards, Herod died: 
Archelaus, his son, was appointed by Augustus ethnarch of Judaea. 


II 
FOUNDING OF THE TOWN OF EDESSA; BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE RACE OF OUR ILLUMINATOR 


A little while afterwards, Augustus dies, and Tiberius becomes emperor of the Romans in his stead. 
Germanicus, having become Caesar, dragging in his train the princes of the kingdom of Archavir and of 
Abgar, celebrates a triumph in respect of the war waged with them, in which these princes had killed 
Herod’s nephew. Abgar, indignant, forms plans of revolt and prepares himself for combat. He builds a 
town on the ground occupied by the Armenian army of observation, where previously the Euphrates had 
been defended against the attempts of Cassius: this new town is called Edessa. Abgar removed to it his 
court, which was at Medzpine, all his gods, Naboc, Bel, Patnicagh, and Tarata, the books of the schools 
attached to the temples, and even the royal archives. 


After this, Archavir being dead, Ardaches, his son, reigns over the Persians. Though it is not in the order 
of the history with respect to time, nor even the order according to which we have begun these annals, 
yet, as we are treating of descendants of the king Archavir, even of the blood of Ardaches his son, we will, 
to do honour to these princes, place them, by anticipating the time, near to Ardaches, in order that the 
reader may know that they are of the same race, of the race of the brave Archag; then we will indicate the 
time of the arrival of their fathers in Armenia, the Garenians and the Sourenians, from whom St. Gregory 
and the Gamsarians are descended, when, following the order of events, we come to the reign of the king 
under whom they appeared. 


Abgar did not succeed in his plans of revolt; for, troubles having arisen amongst his relatives in the 
Persian kingdom, he set out at the head of an army to allay and bring to an end the dissension. 
Ill 


ABGAR COMES INTO THE EAST, MAINTAINS ARDACHES UPON THE THRONE OF PERSIA; RECONCILES HIS 
BROTHERS FROM WHOM OUR ILLUMINATOR AND HIS RELATIONS ARE DESCENDED 


Abgar, having gone to the East, finds on the throne of Persia Ardaches, son of Archavir, and the brothers 
of Ardaches contending against him: for this prince thought to reign over them in his posterity, and they 
would not consent to it. Ardaches therefore hems them in on all sides, hangs the sword of death over their 


heads; distractions and dissension were between their troops and their other relations and allies: for King 
Archavir had three sons and one daughter; the first of these sons was King Ardaches himself, the second 
Garene, the third Sourene; their sister, named Gochm, was wife of the general of all the Ariks, a general 
chosen by their father Archavir. 


Abgar prevails on the sons of Archavir to make peace; he arranges between them the conditions and 
stipulations: Ardaches is to reign with his posterity as he proposed, and his brothers are to be called 
Bahlav, from the name of their town and their vast and fertile country, so that their satrapies shall be the 
first, higher in rank than all the satrapies of Persia, as being truly a race of kings. Treaties and oaths 
stipulated that in case of the extinction of male children of Ardaches, his brothers should come to the 
throne; after the reigning race of Ardaches, his brothers are divided into three races named thus: the race 
of Garene Bahlav, the race of Sourene Bahlav, and the race of their sister, the race of Asbahabied Bahlav, a 
race thus called from the name of the domain of her husband. 


St. Gregory is said to have sprung from the race Sourene Bahlav, and the Gamsarians from the race 
Garene Bahlav. We will relate in the sequel the circumstances of the coming of these personages, only 
mentioning their names here in connection with Ardaches, in order that you may know that these great 
races are indeed the blood of Vagharchag, that is to say, the posterity of the great Archag, brother of 
Vagharchag. 


Everything being thus arranged, Abgar takes with him the letter of the treaties, and returns to his 
dominions; not in perfect health, but a prey to severe suffering. 


IV 


ABGAR RETURNS FROM THE EAST; HE GIVES HELP TO ARETAS IN A WAR AGAINST HEROD THE TETRARCH 


When Abgar had returned from the East, he learnt that the Romans suspected him of having gone there to 
raise troops. He therefore made the Roman commissioners acquainted with the reasons of his journey to 
Persia, as well as the treaty concluded between Ardaches and his brothers; but no credence was given to 
his statement: for he was accused by his enemies Pilate, Herod the tetrarch, Lysanias and Philip. Abgar 
having returned to his city Edessa leagued himself with Aretas, king of Petra, and gave him some auxiliary 
troops under the command of Khosran Ardzrouni, to make war upon Herod. Herod had in the first 
instance married the daughter of Aretas, then had repudiated her, and thereupon taken Herodias, even in 
her husband’s lifetime, a circumstance in connection with which he had had John the Baptist put to death. 
Consequently there was war between Herod and Aretas on account of the wrong done the daughter of 
Aretas. Being sharply attacked, Herod’s troops were defeated, thanks to the help of the brave Armenians; 
as if, by divine providence, vengeance was taken for the death of John the Baptist. 


Vv 


ABGAR SENDS PRINCES TO MARINUS; THESE DEPUTIES SEE OUR SAVIOUR CHRIST; BEGINNING OF THE 
CONVERSION OF ABGAR 


At this period Marinus, son of Storoge, was raised by the emperor to the government of Phoenicia, 
Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia. Abgar sent to him two of his principal officers, Mar-Ihap prince of 
Aghtznik, and Chamchacram chief of the house of the Abahouni, as well as Anan his confidant. The envoys 
proceed to the town of Petkoupine to make known to Marinus the reasons of Abgar’s journey to the East, 
showing him the treaty concluded between Ardaches and his brothers, and at the same time to call upon 
Marinus for his support. The deputies found the Roman governor at Eleutheropolis; he received them with 
friendship and distinction, and gave this answer to Abgar: “Fear nothing from the emperor on that 
account, provided you take good care to pay the tribute regularly.” 


On their return, the Armenian deputies went to Jerusalem to see our Saviour the Christ, being attracted 
by the report of His miracles. Having themselves become eye-witnesses of these wonders, they related 
them to Abgar. This prince, seized with admiration, believed truly that Jesus was indeed the Son of God, 
and said: “These wonders are not those of a man, but of a God. No, there is no one amongst men who can 
raise the dead: God alone has this power.” Abgar felt in his whole body certain acute pains which he had 
got in Persia, more than seven years before; from men he had received no remedy for his sufferings; 
Abgar sent a letter of entreaty to Jesus: he prayed Him to come and cure him of his pains. Here is this 
letter:— 


VI 
ABGAR’S LETTER TO THE SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST 


“Abgar, son of Archam, prince of the land, to Jesus, Saviour and Benefactor of men, who has appeared in 
the country of Jerusalem, greeting:— 


“T have heard of Thee, and of the cures wrought by Thy hands, without remedies, without herbs: for, as it 
is said, Thou makest the blind to see, the lame to walk, the lepers to be healed; Thou drivest out unclean 
spirits, Thou curest unhappy beings afflicted with prolonged and inveterate diseases; Thou dost even raise 
the dead. As I have heard of all these wonders wrought by Thee, I have concluded from them either that 
Thou art God, come down from heaven to do such great things, or that Thou art the Son of God, working 
as Thou dost these miracles. Therefore have I written to Thee, praying Thee to condescend to come to me 
and cure me of the complaints with which I am afflicted. I have heard also that the Jews murmur against 
Thee and wish to deliver Thee up to torments: I have a city small but pleasant, it would be sufficient for us 
both.” 


The messengers, the bearers of this letter, met Jesus at Jerusalem, a fact confirmed by these words of the 
Gospel: “Some from amongst the heathen came to find Jesus, but those who heard them, not daring to tell 
Jesus what they had heard, told it to Philip and Andrew, who repeated it all to their Master.” 


The Saviour did not then accept the invitation given to Him, but He thought fit to honour Abgar with an 
answer in these words:— 


VII 


ANSWER TO ABGAR’S LETTER, WHICH THE APOSTLE THOMAS WROTE TO THIS PRINCE BY COMMAND OF THE 
SAVIOUR 


“Blessed is he who believes in me without having seen me! For it is written of me: Those who see me will 
not believe in me, and those who do not see me will believe and live.’ As to what thou hast written asking 
me to come to thee, I must accomplish here all that for which I have been sent; and, when I shall have 
accomplished it all, I shall ascend to Him who sent me; and when I shall go away I will send one of my 
disciples, who will cure thy diseases, and give life to thee and to all those who are with thee.” Anan, 
Abgar’s courier, brought him this letter, as well as the portrait of the Saviour, a picture which is still to be 
found at this day in the city of Edessa. 


VII 


PREACHING OF THE APOSTLE THADDAEUS AT EDESSA; COPY OF FIVE LETTERS 


After the ascension of our Saviour, the Apostle Thomas, one of the twelve, sent one of the seventy-six 
disciples, Thaddaeus, to the city of Edessa to heal Abgar and to preach the Gospel, according to the word 
of the Lord. Thaddaeus came to the house of Tobias, a Jewish prince, who is said to have been of the race 
of the Pacradouni. Tobias, having left Archam, did not abjure Judaism with the rest of his relatives, but 
followed its laws up to the moment when he believed in Christ. Soon the name of Thaddaeus spreads 
through the whole town. Abgar, on learning of his arrival, said: “This is indeed he concerning whom Jesus 
wrote to me;” and immediately Abgar sent for the apostle. When Thaddaeus entered, a marvellous 
appearance presented itself to the eyes of Abgar in the countenance of the apostle; the king having risen 
from his throne, fell on his face to the earth, and prostrated himself before Thaddaeus. This spectacle 
greatly surprised all the princes who were present, for they were ignorant of the fact of the vision. “Art 
thou really,” said Abgar to Thaddaeus, “art thou the disciple of the ever-blessed Jesus? Art thou he whom 
He promised to send to me, and canst thou heal my maladies?” “Yes,” answered Thaddaeus; “if thou 
believest in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the desires of thy heart shall be granted.” “I have believed in 
Jesus,” said Abgar, “I have believed in His Father; therefore I wished to go at the head of my troops to 
destroy the Jews who have crucified Jesus, had I not been prevented by reason of the power of the 
Romans.” 


Thenceforth Thaddaeus began to preach the Gospel to the king and his town; laying his hands upon 
Abgar, he cured him; he cured also a man with gout, Abdu, a prince of the town, much honoured in all the 
king’s house. He also healed all the sick and infirm people in the town, and all believed in Jesus Christ. 
Abgar was baptized, and all the town with him, and the temples of the false gods were closed, and all the 
statues of idols that were placed on the altars and columns were hidden by being covered with reeds. 
Abgar did not compel any one to embrace the faith yet from day to day the number of the believers was 
multiplied. 


The Apostle Thaddaeus baptizes a manufacturer of silk head-dresses, called Attaeus, consecrates him, 
appoints him to minister at Edessa, and leaves him with the king instead of himself. Thaddaeus, after 
having received letters patent from Abgar, who wished that all should listen to the Gospel of Christ, went 
to find Sanadroug, son of Abgar’s sister, whom this prince had appointed over the country and over the 
army. Abgar was pleased to write to the Emperor Tiberius a letter in these words:— 


Abgar’s letter to Tiberius. 
“Abgar, king of Armenia, to my Lord Tiberius, emperor of the Romans, greeting:— 


“T know that nothing is unknown to your Majesty, but, as your friend, I would make you better acquainted 


with the facts by writing. The Jews who dwell in the cantons of Palestine have crucified Jesus: Jesus 
without sin, Jesus after so many acts of kindness, so many wonders and miracles wrought for their good, 
even to the raising of the dead. Be assured that these are not the effects of the power of a simple mortal, 
but of God. During the time that they were crucifying Him, the sun was darkened, the earth was moved, 
shaken; Jesus Himself, three days afterwards, rose from the dead and appeared to many. Now, 
everywhere, His name alone, invoked by His disciples, produces the greatest miracles: what has happened 
to myself is the most evident proof of it. Your august Majesty knows henceforth what ought to be done in 
future with respect to the Jewish nation, which has committed this crime; your Majesty knows whether a 
command should not be published through the whole universe to worship Christ as the true God. Safety 
and health.” 


Answer from Tiberius to Abgar’s letter. 
“Tiberius, emperor of the Romans, to Abgar, king of the Armenians, greeting:— 


“Your kind letter has been read to me, and I wish that thanks should be given to you from me. Though we 
had already heard several persons relate these facts, Pilate has officially informed us of the miracles of 
Jesus. He has certified to us that after His resurrection from the dead He was acknowledged by many to 
be God. Therefore I myself also wished to do what you propose; but, as it is the custom of the Romans not 
to admit a god merely by the command of the sovereign, but only when the admission has been discussed 
and examined in full senate, I proposed the affair to the senate, and they rejected it with contempt, 
doubtless because it had not been considered by them first. But we have commanded all those whom 
Jesus suits, to receive him amongst the gods. We have threatened with death any one who shall speak evil 
of the Christians. As to the Jewish nation which has dared to crucify Jesus, who, as I hear, far from 
deserving the cross and death, was worthy of honour, worthy of the adoration of men—when I am free 
from the war with rebellious Spain, I will examine into the matter, and will treat the Jews as they 
deserve.” 


Abgar writes another letter to Tiberius. 
“Abgar, king of the Armenians, to my lord Tiberius, emperor of the Romans, greeting:— 


“T have received the letter written from your august Majesty, and I have applauded the commands which 
have emanated from your wisdom. If you will not be angry with me, I will say that the conduct of the 
senate is extremely ridiculous and absurd: for, according to the senators, it is after the examination and 
by the suffrages of men that divinity may be ascribed. Thus, then, if God does not suit man, He cannot be 
God, since God is to be judged and justified by man. It will no doubt seem just to my lord and master to 
send another governor to Jerusalem in the place of Pilate, who ought to be ignominiously driven from the 
powerful post in which you placed him; for he has done the will of the Jews: he has crucified Christ 
unjustly, without your order. That you may enjoy health is my desire.” 


Abgar, having written this letter, placed a copy of it, with copies of the other letters, in his archives. He 
wrote also to the young Nerseh, king of Assyria, at Babylon:— 


Abgar’s letter to Nerseh. 
“Abgar, king of the Armenians, to my son Nerseh, greeting:— 


“T have received your letter and acknowledgments. I have released Beroze from his chains, and have 
pardoned his offences: if this pleases you, give him the government of Nineveh. But as to what you write 
to me about sending you the physician who works miracles and preaches another God superior to fire and 
water, that you may see and hear him, I say to you: he was not a physician according to the art of men; he 
was a disciple of the Son of God, Creator of fire and water: he has been appointed and sent to the 
countries of Armenia. But one of his principal companions, named Simon, is sent into the countries of 
Persia. Seek for him, and you will hear him, you as well as your father Ardaches. He will heal all your 
diseases and will show you the way of life.” 


Abgar wrote also to Ardaches, king of the Persians, the following letter:— 
Abgar’s letter to Ardaches. 
“Abgar, king of the Armenians, to Ardaches my brother, king of the Persians, greeting:— 


“T know that you have heard of Jesus Christ the Son of God, whom the Jews have crucified, Jesus who was 
raised from the dead, and has sent His disciples through all the world to instruct men. One of His chief 
disciples, named Simon, is in your Majesty’s territories. Seek for him, and you will find him, and he will 
cure you of all your maladies, and will show you the way of life, and you will believe in his words, you, and 
your brothers, and all those who willingly obey you. It is very pleasant to me to think that my relations in 
the flesh will be also my relations, my friends, in the spirit.” 


Abgar had not yet received answers to these letters when he died, having reigned thirty-eight years. 


IX 


MARTYRDOM OF OUR APOSTLES 


After the death of Abgar, the kingdom of Armenia was divided between two: Ananoun, Abgar’s son, 
reigned at Edessa, and his sister’s son, Sanadroug, in Armenia. What took place in their time has been 
previously told by others: the apostle’s arrival in Armenia, the conversion of Sanadroug and his apostasy 
for fear of the Armenian satraps, and the martyrdom of the apostle and his companions in the canton of 
Chavarchan, now called Ardaz, and the stone opening to receive the body of the apostle, and the removal 
of this body by his disciples, his burial in the plain, and the martyrdom of the king’s daughter, Santoukhd, 
near the road, and the apparition of the remains of the two saints, and their removal to the rocks—all 
circumstances related by others, as we have said, a long time before us: we have not thought it important 
to repeat them here. In the same way also what is related of the martyrdom at Edessa of Attaeus, a 
disciple of the apostle, a martyrdom ordered by Abgar’s son, has been told by others before us. 


The prince who reigned after the death of his father, did not inherit his father’s virtues: he opened the 
temples of the idols, and embraced the religion of the heathen. He sent word to Attaeus: “Make me a 
head-dress of cloth interwoven with gold, like those you formerly used to make for my father.” He 
received this answer from Attaeus: “My hands shall not make a head-dress for an unworthy prince, who 
does not worship Christ the living God.” 


Immediately the king ordered one of his armed men to cut off Attaeus’ feet. The soldier went, and, seeing 
the holy man seated in the chair of the teacher, cut off his legs with his sword, and immediately the saint 
gave up the ghost. We mention this cursorily, as a fact related by others a long while ago. There came then 
into Armenia the Apostle Bartholomew, who suffered martyrdom among us in the town of Arepan. As to 
Simon, who was sent unto Persia, I cannot relate with certainty what he did, nor where he suffered 
martyrdom. It is said that one Simon, an apostle, was martyred at Veriospore. Is this true, or why did the 
saint come to this place? I do not know; I have only mentioned this circumstance that you may know I 
spare no pains to tell you all that is necessary. 


Xx 


REIGN OF SANADROUG; MURDER OF ABGAR’S CHILDREN; THE PRINCESS HELENA 


Sanadroug, being on the throne, raises troops with the help of the brave Pacradouni and Ardzrouni, who 
had exalted him, and goes to wage war upon the children of Abgar, to make him self master of the whole 
kingdom. Whilst Sanadroug was occupied with these affairs, as if by an effect of divine providence 
vengeance was taken for the death of Attaeus; for a marble column which the son of Abgar was having 
erected at Edessa, on the summit of his palace, while he was underneath to direct the work, escaped from 
the hands of the workmen, fell upon him and crushed his feet. 


Immediately there came a message from the inhabitants of the town, asking Sanadroug for a treaty by 
which he should engage not to disturb them in the exercise of the Christian religion, in consideration of 
which, they would give up the town and the king’s treasures. Sanadroug promised, but in the end violated 
his oath. Sanadroug put all the children of the house of Abgar to the edge of the sword, with the exception 
of the daughters, whom he withdrew from the town to place them in the canton of Hachdiank. As to the 
first of Abgar’s wives, named Helena, he sent her to his town at Kharan, and left to her the sovereignty of 
the whole of Mesopotamia, in remembrance of the benefits he had received from Abgar by Helena’s 
means. 


Helena, pious like her husband Abgar, did not wish to live in the midst of idolaters; she went away to 
Jerusalem in the time of Claudius, during the famine which Agabus had predicted; with all her treasures 
she bought in Egypt an immense quantity of corn, which she distributed amongst the poor, a fact to which 
Josephus testifies. Helena’s tomb, a truly remarkable one, is still to be seen before the gate of Jerusalem. 


XI 


RESTORATION OF THE TOWN OF MEDZPINE; NAME OF SANADROUG; HIS DEATH 


Of all Sanadroug’s doings and actions, we judge none worthy of remembrance except the building of the 
town of Medzpine; for, this town having been shaken by an earthquake, Sanadroug pulled it down, rebuilt 
it more magnificently, and surrounded it with double walls and ramparts. Sanadroug caused to be erected 
in the middle of the town his statue holding in his hand a single piece of money, which signifies: “All my 
treasures have been used in building the town, and no more than this single piece of money is left to me.” 


But why was this prince called Sanadroug? We will tell you: Because Abgar’s sister, Otaea, while 
travelling in Armenia in the winter, was assailed by a whirlwind of snow in the Gortouk mountains; the 
tempest separated them all, so that none of them knew where his companion had been driven. The 
prince’s nurse, Sanod, sister of Piourad Pacradouni, wife of Khosran Ardzrouni, having taken the royal 
infant, for Sanadroug was still in the cradle, laid him upon her bosom, and remained with him under the 


snow three days and three nights. Legend has taken possession of this circumstance: it relates that an 
animal, a new species, wonderful, of great whiteness, sent by the gods, guarded the child. But so far as we 
have been informed, this is the fact: a white dog, which was amongst the men sent in search, found the 
child and his nurse; the prince was therefore called Sanadroug, a name taken from his nurse’s name (and 
from the Armenian name, dourk, a gift), as if to signify the gift of Sanod. 


Sanadroug, having ascended the throne in the twelfth year of Ardaches, king of the Persians, and having 
lived thirty years, died as he was hunting, from an arrow which pierced his bowels, as if in punishment of 
the torments which he had made his holy daughter suffer. Gheroupna, son of the scribe Apchatar, 
collected all these facts, happening in the time of Abgar and Sanadroug, and placed them in the archives 
of Edessa. 


Homilies, Composed by Mar Jacob 


HOMILY ON HABIB THE MARTYR, COMPOSED BY MAR JACOB 

Habib the martyr, clad in flame, hath called to me out of the fire, 

That for him likewise I should fashion an image of beauty among the glorious. 
Comrade of conquerors, lo! he beckoneth to me out of the burning, 

That, as for the glory of his Lord, I should sing concerning him. 

In the midst of live coals stands the heroic man, and lo! he calleth to me, 

That I should fashion his image: but the blazing fire permits me not. 

His love is fervid, glowing is his faith; 

His fire also burneth, and who is adequate to recount his love? 

Nay, by reason of that love which led the martyr into the fire, 

No man is able to recount his beauties divine. 

For who shall dare enter and see in the blazing fire 

To whom he is like, and after what pattern he is to be fashioned among the glorious? 
Shall I fashion his image by the side of the youths, the children of the furnace? 
With Hananiah shall I reckon Habib? I know not. 

Lo! these were not burned there: how, then, is he like? 

He, I say, like them, when he was burned and the youths not? 

Which, I ask, the more beautiful—Habib the martyr, or Azariah? 

Difficult for me is the image: how I am to look upon it, I know not. 

Lo! Michael was not burned by the flame; 

But Habib was burned: which, then, the more beautiful to him that looketh upon him? 
Who shall dare say that this is repulsive, or that; 

Or not so comely this as that, to him that beholdeth him? 

Three there are in the fire, and the flame cometh not near them; 

But one was burned: and how shall I suffice to tell 

That the Fourth form is that of Him who went down into the midst of the furnace, 
That He might fashion an image for Habib there along with those of the three? 
He giveth a place in the fire to him who was burned, 

That he may be, instead of Him the Fourth, by the side of the conquerors. 

And, if of the three the beauties be glorious, though they were not burned, 
How shall not this one, who was burned, be mingled with the glorious? 

If a man have the power either to be burned or not to be burned, 


Of this man, who was burned, more exalted was the beauty than that of the three. 


But, inasmuch as the Lord is the control of all things, 

He is to be praised, both where He rescues and where He delivers up. 
Moreover, too, the will of the three who were not burned, 

And of him who was burned, is one and the same, in this case and in that; 

And, had its Lord commanded the fire to burn them, 

Even those three on their part, burned they would have been; 

And, if He had signified to it that it should not burn that one man also, 

He would not have been burned; nor had it been of himself that he was rescued. 
To go into the fire was of their own will, when they went in; 

But that they were not burned—because the Lord of the fire willed and commanded it. 
Therefore one equal beauty is that of him who was burned, 

And that of him who was not burned, because the will also was equal. 

Beloved martyr! exalted is thy beauty; exalted is thy rank: 

Graceful too thy crown, and mingled thy story with that of the glorious. 

Choice gold art thou, and the fire hath tried thee, and resplendent is thy beauty. 
And lo! into the King’s crown art thou wrought, along with the victorious. 

Good workman! who, in the doctrine of the Son of God, 

Pursueth his course like a valiant man, because of the beauty of his faith. 

Habib the martyr was a teacher of that which is true; 

A preacher also, whose mouth was full of faith. 

Watchful was he, and prompt for service; and he encouraged with his teaching 
The household of the house of God, through his faith. 

Of light was he full, and he wrestled with the darkness 

Which overspread the country from the paganism which had darkened it. 

With the Gospel of the Son was his mouth filled in the congregations; 

And as it were a leader of the way did he become to the villages when he arrived in them. 
Zealous he was, because he was concerned for the doctrine 

Divine, that he might establish the adherents of the faith. 

At the time when the winds of the pagans blew, a lamp was he, 

And flamed forth whilst they blew upon him, and went not out. 

All on fire was he, and filled with the love of his Lord, and was concerned 

For this—that he might speak of Him without hindrance. 

The thorns of errour sprang up in the land from paganism; 

And, as much as in him lay, he rooted them out by his diligence. 

He taught, admonished, and confirmed in the faith, 

The friends of Christ, who were harassed by persecutors. 


Against sword and against fire did he wrestle, 


With love hot as the flame, and was not afraid. 

Like a two-edged brand, keen was 

His faith, and against error did he contend. 

Leaven did he prove to be in this land which had become exhausted 

Through fondness for the idols of vanity which error had brought in. 

He was like salt by reason of his savoury doctrine 

To this region, which had become insipid through unbelief. 

A deacon was he, and filled the place of a high-priest 

By the preaching and teaching of that which is true. 

He was to the flock a good shepherd whilst he was its overseer; 

And his life laid he down for the flock while he tended it. 

He chased away the wolf, and drove off from it the beast of prey. 

And he repaired the breaches, and gathered the lambs into their folds. 

He went out secretly and encouraged the congregations: 

He strengthened them, and exhorted them, and held them up. 

And he forged armour of faith, and put it on them, 

That they might not be ignominiously overthrown by the paganism which abounded. 
The flocks of the fold of the Son of God were being laid waste 

By persecutors: and he encouraged the lambs and the ewes. 

And he was an advocate to the household of faith; 

And he taught them not to be daunted by persecutors. 

He taught them to run to meet death, 

Without being afraid either of sword or of fire. 

In the teaching of the Son of God he prospered, 

So that his faith pursued its course without dread. 

Then errour grew envious, became furious, and was maddened, because of him; 
And she pursued after him, that she might shed upon the earth innocent blood. 
The Defamer, who hates the race of men, 

Laid snares for him, that he might rid the place of his presence. 

He who hateth the truth pursued after him to put him to death, 

That he might make his voice to cease from the teaching of the house of God. 
And errour raised an outcry demanding that Habib should die, because she hated him; 
Vexation goaded her on, and she sought to take away his life. 

His story was talked about before the pagan judge of the country, 

And the dear fame of him reached the king: who in great rage, 

And because the diadem was interwoven with paganism, decreed death 


Against Habib, because he was full of faith. 


And, when the command reached the judge, he armed himself 

With rage and fury; and, with a mind thirsting for blood, 

And like hunters who lay nets for the young stag, 

After Habib did they go out to catch him. 

But this man was a preacher of the faith, 

Who in the highway of the crucifixion was prospering; 

And, that he might benefit by his teaching the children of his people, 

His work embraced the countries round about him. 

So, when error went out after him, she found him not: 

Not that he was fled, but that he had gone out to preach the Gospel. 

Then, because of the fury of the pagans, which was great beyond all that was meet, 
His kindred and his mother did they seize for his sake. 

Blessed art thou, O woman! mother since thou art of the martyr. 

For wherefore was it that they seized thee and bound thee, iniquitously? 

What do they require of thee, O thou full of beauty? What, I ask, have they required of thee? 
Lo! they require of thee that thou bring the martyr, that he may be a sacrifice. 
Bring, oh bring thy sweet fruit to the place of the oblation— 

The fruit whose smell is fragrant, that it may be incense to the Godhead. 

Fair shoot, thy cluster bring from where it is, 

That its wine may be for a libation whose taste is sweet. 

The lamb heard that they were seeking him, that he might be a sacrifice; 

And he set out and came to the sacrificers rejoicing. 

He heard that others also were being afflicted for his sake, 

And he came that he might bear the suffering which was his, in the stead of many. 
The lot fell on him, to be himself alone a sacrifice; 

And the fire that was to offer him up was looking out for him until he came. 

Of the many who were bound for his sake 

Not one single person was seized to die, but only he. 

He it was that was worthy, and for him was martyrdom reserved; 

And to snatch the martyr’s place no man was able. 

And therefore of his own will did he present himself 

To the judge, that he might be seized, and die for Jesus’ sake. 

He heard that they sought him, and he came that he might be seized, even as they sought him: 
And he went in of himself before the judge, and dauntless was his look. 

He hid not himself, nor did he wish to flee from the judge: 

For with light was he imbued, and from the darkness he would not flee. 


No robber was he, no murderer, no thief, 


No child of night: but all his course was run in open day. 

Wherefore from his flock should the good shepherd flee, 

And leave his fold to be devoured by robbers? 

Wherefore should the physician flee, who goeth forth to heal diseases, 

And to cure souls by the blood of the Son of God? 

A fearless countenance did the brave man carry with him, and a great heart; 
And to meet death he ran, rejoicing, for Jesus’ sake. 

He went in, he stood before the judge, saying to him: 

I am Habib, whom ye sought: lo! here I stand. 

And the pagan trembled, and amazement seized him, and he marvelled at him— 
At the man who was not afraid, either of sword or of fire. 

While he thought that he was fleeing apace, he entered in and mocked him; 

And the judge shook, for he saw him courageous in the very face of death. 

A disciple he of that Son of God who said: 

“Rise, come, let us go: for he that betrayeth me lo! is here.” 

And to the crucifiers, again, He said: “Whom seek ye?” 

They say: “Jesus.” And He said to them: “I am He.” 

The Son of God of His own will came to the cross; 

And on Him the martyr looked, and presented himself uncompelled before the judge. 
And the pagan beheld him, and was smitten with fear, and was exasperated against him. 
His rage was excited, and he began in his fury to put to him questions. 

And, as if he had been one who had shed on the ground the blood of the slain, 
He proceeded to question the saintly man, but he was not ashamed: 

Menacing him, and trying to terrify him, and to frighten him, 

And recounting the sufferings which were being prepared by him on his account. 
But Habib, when questioned, was not afraid, 

Was not ashamed, and was not frightened by the menaces he heard. 

Lifting up his voice, he confessed Jesus, the Son of God— 

That he was His servant, and was His priest, and His minister. 

At the fury of the pagans, roaring at him like lions, 

He trembled not, nor ceased from the confession of the Son of God. 

He was scourged, and the scourgings were very dear to him, 

Seeing that he bore a little of the stripes of the Son of God. 

He was put into bonds, and he looked on his Lord, whom also they had bound; 
And his heart rejoiced that in the path of His sufferings he had begun to walk. 
He ascended the block, and they tore him with combs, but his soul was radiant with light, 


Because he was deemed worthy that on him should come the agony of the sufferings of crucifixion. 


In the pathway of death had he set his face to walk, 

And what could he desire to find in it but sufferings? 

The fire of sacrifice was betrothed to him, and for her did he look; 

And she on her part sent him combs, and stripes, and pains, to taste. 

All the while that she was coming, she sent him sufferings, that by means of them 
He might be prepared, so that when she met him she might not dismay him. 
Sufferings purged him, so that, when the blazing fire should put him to the proof, 
There might not be any dross found in his choice gold. 

And he endured the whole of the pains that came upon him, 

That he might have experience of suffering, and in the burning stand like a brave man. 
And he accepted rejoicing the sufferings which he had to bear: 

For he knew that at their termination he should find death. 

And he was not afraid, either of death or of sufferings: 

For with that wine of the crucifixion his heart was drunk. 

He despised his body, while it was being dragged along by the persecutors; 
And his limbs, while they were being torn asunder in bitter agony. 

Scourges on his back, combs on his sides, stocks on his feet, 

And fire in front of him: still was he brave and full of faith. 

They taunted him: Lo! thou worshippest a man; 

But he said: A man I worship not, 

But God, who took a body and became man: 

Him do I worship, because He is God with Him that begat Him. 

The faith of Habib, the martyr, was full of light 

And by it was enlightened Edessa, the faithful city. 

The daughter of Abgar, whom Addaeus betrothed to the crucifixion— 
Through it is her light, through it her truth and her faith. 

Her king is from it, her martyrs from it, her truth from it; 

The teachers also of her faith are from it. 

Abgar believed that Thou art God, the Son of God; 

And he received a blessing because of the beauty of his faith. 

Sharbil the martyr, son of the Edessaeans, more-ever said: 

My heart is led captive by God, who became man. 

And Habib the martyr, who also was crowned at Edessa, 

Confessed these things: that He took a body and became man; 

That He is the Son of God, and also is God, and became man. 

Edessa learned from teachers the things that are true: 


Her king taught her, her martyrs taught her, the faith; 


But to others, who were fraudulent teachers, she would not hearken. 
Habib the martyr, in the ear of Edessa, thus cried aloud 

Out of the midst of the fire: A man I worship not, 

But God, who took a body and became man 

Him do I worship. Thus confessed the martyr with uplifted voice. 

From confessors torn with combs, burnt, raised up on the block, slain 

And from a righteous king, did Edessa learn the faith, 

And she knows our Lord—that He is even God, the Son of God; 

She also learned and firmly believed that He took a body and became man. 
Not from common scribes did she learn the faith: 

Her king taught her, her martyrs taught her; and she firmly believed them: 
And, if she be calumniated as having ever worshipped a man, 

She points to her martyrs, who died for Him as being God. 

A man I worship not, said Habib, 

Because it is written: “Cursed is he that putteth his trust in a man.” 
Forasmuch as He is God, I worship Him, yea submit to be burned 

For His sake, nor will I renounce His faith. 

This truth has Edessa held fast from her youth, 

And in her old age she will not barter it away as a daughter of the poor. 
Her righteous king became to her a scribe, and from him she learned 
Concerning our Lord—that He is the Son of God, yea God. 

Addaeus, who brought the bridegroom’s ring and put it on her hand, 
Betrothed her thus to the Son of God, who is the Only-begotten. 

Sharbil the priest, who made trial and proof of all gods, 

Died, even as he said, “for God who became man.” 

Shamuna and Guria, for the sake of the Only-begotten, 

Stretched out their necks to receive the stroke, and for Him died, forasmuch as He is God. 
And Habib the martyr, who was teacher of congregations, 

Preached of Him, that He took a body and became man. 

For a man the martyr would not have submitted to be burned in the fire; 
But he was burned “for the sake of God who became man.” 

And Edessa is witness that thus he confessed while he was being burned: 
And from the confession of a martyr that has been burned who is he that can escape? 
All minds does faith reduce to silence and despise— 

She that is full of light and stoopeth not to shadows. 

She despiseth him that maligns the Son by denying that He is God; 


Him too that saith “He took not a body and became man.” 


In faith which was full of truth he stood upon the fire; 

And he became incense, and propitiated with his fragrance the Son of God. 

In all his afflictions, and in all his tortures, and in all his sufferings, 

Thus did he confess, and thus did he teach the blessed city. 

And this truth did Edessa hold fast touching our Lord— 

Even that He is God, and of Mary became a man. 

And the bride hates him that denies His God-head, 

And despises and contemns him that maligns His corporeal nature. 

And she recognises Him as One in Godhead and in manhood— 

The Only-begotten, whose body is inseparable from Him. 

And thus did the daughter of the Parthians learn to believe, 

And thus did she firmly hold, and thus does she teach him that listens to her. 

The judge, therefore, full of zeal for paganism, commanded 

That the martyr should be led forth and burned in the fire which was reserved for him. 
And forthwith a strap was thrust into his mouth, as though he had been a murderer, 
His confession being kept within his heart towards God. 

And they hurried him away, and he went out from the judgment-hall, rejoicing 

That the hour was come when the crown should be given to his faith. 

And there went out with him crowds of people, that they might bear him company, 
Looking upon him, not as a dead man accompanied to his burial, 

But as a man who was going away that by means of fire he might become a bridegroom, 
And that there might be bestowed the crown which was by righteousness reserved for him. 
They looked upon him as upon a man entering into battle, 

And around him were spears, and lances, and swords, but he vanquished them. 
They beheld him going up like a champion from the contest, 

And in his triumph chaplets were brought to him by those who beheld. 

They looked upon him as he vanquished principalities and powers, 

Which all made war with him, and he put them to shame. 

The whole congregation of the followers of Christ exulted over him, 

Because he raised up the friends of the faith by the sufferings which he bore. 

There went forth with him the Church, a bride full of light; 

And her face was beaming on the beloved martyr who was united to her. 

Then did his mother, because it was the marriage-feast for her son, 

Deck herself in garments nobler than her wont. 

Since sordid raiment suited not the banquet-hall, 

In magnificent attire all white she clad herself right tastefully. 


Hither to the battle came down love to fight 


In the mother’s soul—the love of nature, and the love of God. 

She looked upon her son as he went forth to be put into the flame; 

And, forasmuch as there was in her the love of the Lord, she suffered not. 
The yearnings of her mother’s womb cried out on behalf of its fruit; 

But faith silenced them, so that their tumult ceased. 

Nature shrieked over the limb which was severed from her; 

But the love of the Lord intoxicated the soul, that she should not perceive it. 
Nature loved, but the love of the Lord did conquer in the strife 

Within the soul of the mother, that she should not grieve for her beloved. 
And instead of suffering, her heart was filled with all emotions of joy; 

And, instead of mourning, she went forth in splendid apparel. 

And she accompanied him as he went out to be burned, and was elate, 
Because the love of the Lord vanquished that of nature. 

And clad in white, as for a bridegroom, she made a marriage-feast— 

She the mother of the martyr, and was blithe because of him. 

“Shamuna the Second” may we call this blessed one: 

Since, had seven been burned instead of one, she had been well content. 
One she had, and she gave him to be food for the fire; 

And, even as that one, if she had had seven, she had given them all. 

He was cast into the fire, and the blaze kindled around him; 

And his mother looked on, and grieved not at his burning. 

Another eye, which gazeth upon the things unseen, 

Was in her soul, and by reason of this she exulted when he was being burned. 
On the gems of light which are in martyrs’ crowns she looked, 

And on the glory which is laid up for them after their sufferings; 

And on the promised blessings which they inherit yonder through their afflictions, 
And on the Son of God who clothes their limbs with light; 

And on the manifold beauties of that kingdom which shall not be dissolved, 
And on the ample door which is opened for them to enter in to God. 

On these did the martyr’s mother look when he was being burned, 

And she rejoiced, she exalted, and in white did she go forth with him. 

She looked upon him while the fire consumed his frame, 

And, forasmuch as his crown was very noble, she grieved not. 

The sweet root was thrown into the fire, upon the coals; 

And it turned to incense, and cleansed the air from pollution. 

With the fumes of sacrifice had the air been polluted, 


And by the burning of this martyr was it cleansed. 


The firmament was fetid with the exhalations from the altars; 

And there rose up the sweet perfume of the martyr, and it grew sweet thereby. 
And the sacrifices ceased, and there was peace in the assemblies; 

And the sword was blunted, that it should no more lay waste the friends of Christ. 
With Sharbil it began, with Habib it ended, in our land; 

And from that time even until now not one has it slain, since he was burned. 
Constantine, chief of conquerors, took the empire, 

And the cross has trampled on the diadem of the emperor, and is set upon his head. 
Broken is the lofty horn of idolatry, 

And from the burning of the martyr even until now not one has it pierced. 

His smoke arose, and it became incense to the Godhead; 

And by it was the air purged which was tainted by paganism, 

And by his burning was the whole land cleansed: 

Blessed be he that gave him a crown, and glory, and a good name! 


Here endeth the Homily on Habib the martyr, composed by Mar Jacob. 


A HOMILY ON GURIA AND SHAMUNA, COMPOSED BY MAR JACOB 

Shamuna and Guria, martyrs who made themselves illustrious in their afflictions, 
Have in love required of me to tell of their illustrious deeds. 

To champions of the faith the doctrine calleth me, 

That I should go and behold their contests and their crowns. 

Children of the right hand, who have done battle against the left, 

Have called me this day to recite the marvellous tale of their conflicts:— 
Simple old men, who entered into the fight like heroes, 

And nobly distinguished themselves in the strife of blood: 

Those who were the salt of our land, and it was sweetened thereby, 

And its savour was restored, which had become insipid through unbelief: 
Candlesticks of gold, which were full of the oil of the crucifixion, 

By which was lighted up all our region, which had turned to darkness: 
Two lamps, of which, when all the winds were blowing 

Of every kind of error, the lights were not put out; 

Good labourers, who from the spring of day laboured 

In the blessed vineyard of the house of God right duteously: 

Bulwarks of our land, who became to us as it were a defence 

Against all spoilers in all the wars that surrounded us: 

Havens of peace, a place also of retreat for all that were distressed, 

And a resting-place for the head of every one that was in need of succour: 


Two precious pearls, which were 


An ornament for the bride of my lord Abgar, the Aramaean’s son. 

Teachers they were who practised their teaching in blood, 

And whose faith was known by their sufferings. 

On their bodies they wrote the story of the Son of God 

With the marks of combs and scourges which thickly covered them. 

They showed their love, not by words of the mouth alone, 

But by tortures and by the rending of their limbs asunder. 

For the love of the Son of God they gave up their bodies: 

Since it beseemeth the lover that for his love he should give up himself. 
Fire and sword proved their love, how true it was; 

And more beautiful than silver tried in a furnace of earth were their necks. 
They looked on God, and, because they saw His exalted beauties, 
Therefore did they look with contempt upon their sufferings for His sake. 
The Sun of righteousness had arisen in their hearts; 

And they were enlightened by it, and with His light chased they away the darkness. 
At the idols of vanity, which error had brought in, they laughed, 

Instinct with the faith of the Son of God which is full of light. 

The love of the Lord was as a fire in their hearts; 

Nor could all the brambles of idolatry stand before it. 

Fixed was their love on God unchangeably: 

And therefore did they look with scorn upon the sword, all athirst as it was for blood. 
With guilelessness and yet with wisdom stood they in the judgment-hall, 

As they had been commanded by the Teacher of that which is true. 
Despising as they did kindred and family, guileless were they; 

Forasmuch, also, as possessions and wealth were held in no account by them. 
Nor guileless only: for in the judgment-hall with the wisdom of serpents too 
They were heedful of the faith of the house of God. 

When a serpent is seized and struck, he guards his head, 

But gives up and leaves exposed all his body to his captors: 

And, so long as his head is kept from harm, his life abideth in him; 

But, if the head be struck, his life is left a prey to destruction. 

The head of the soul is men’s faith; 

And, if this be preserved unharmed, by it is also preserved their life: 

Even though the whole body be lacerated with blows, 

Yet, so long as faith is preserved, the soul is alive; 

But, if faith is struck down by unbelief, 


Lost is the soul, and life has perished from the man. 


Shamuna and Guria of the faith as men 

Were heedful, that it should not be struck down by persecutors: 

For they knew that, if faith is preserved, 

Both soul and body are preserved from destruction. 

And, because of this, touching their faith were they solicitous, 

That that should not be struck down in which their very life was hidden. 
They gave up their bodies both to blows and to dislocation, 

Yea to every kind of torture, that their faith should not be stricken down; 
And, even as the serpent also hides his head from blows, 

So hid they their faith within their hearts; 

And the body was smitten, and endured stripes, and bore sufferings: 

But overthrown was not their faith which was within their hearts. 

The mouth betrayeth the soul to death when it speaks, 

And with the tongue, as with a sword, worketh slaughter. 

And from it spring up both life and death to men: 

Denying a man dies, confessing he lives, and the mouth hath power over it. 
Denial is death, and in confession is the soul’s life; 

And power hath the mouth over them both, like a judge. 

The word of the mouth openeth the door for death to enter in; 

This, too, calleth for life, and it beameth forth upon the man. 

Even the robber by one word of faith 

Won him the kingdom, and became heir of paradise, all fraught with blessings. 
The wicked judges too, from the martyrs, the sons of the right hand, 
Demanded that by word of mouth only they should blaspheme; 

But, like true men holding fast the faith, 

They uttered not a word by which unbelief might be served. 

Shamuna, beauty of our faith, who is adequate to tell of thee? 

All too narrow is my mouth for thy praise, too mean for thee to be spoken of by it. 
Thy truth is thy beauty, thy crown thy suffering, thy wealth thy stripes, 
And by reason of thy blows magnificent is the beauty of thy championship. 
Proud of thee is our country, as of a treasury which is full of gold: 

Since wealth art thou to us, and a coveted store which cannot be stolen from us. 
Guria, martyr, staunch hero of our faith, 

Who shall suffice thee, to recount thy beauties divine? 

Lo! tortures on thy body are set like gems of beryl, 

And the sword on thy neck like a chain of choice gold. 


Thy blood upon thy form is a robe of glory full of beauty, 


And the scourging of thy back a vesture with which the sun may not compare. 
Radiant thou art and comely by virtue of these thy sufferings, so abounding; 
And resplendent are thy beauties, because of the pains which are so severe upon thee. 
Shamuna, our riches, richer art thou than the rich: 

For lo! the rich stand at thy door, that thou mayest relieve them. 

Small thy village, poor thy country: who, then, gave thee 

That lords of villages and cities should court thy favour? 

Lo! judges in their robes and vestments 

Take dust from thy threshold, as though it were the medicine of life. 

The cross is rich, and to its worshippers increaseth riches; 

And its poverty despiseth all the riches of the world. 

Shamuna and Guria, sons of the poor, lo! at your doors 

Bow down the rich, that they may receive from you supplies for their wants. 
The Son of God in poverty and want 

Showed to the world that all its riches are as nothing, 

His disciples, all fishermen, all poor, all weak, 

All men of little note, became illustrious through His faith. 

One fisherman, whose “village” too was a home of fishermen, 

He made chief over the twelve, yea head of the house. 

One a tentmaker, who aforetime was a persecutor, 

He seized upon, and made him a chosen vessel for the faith. 

Shamuna and Guria came from villages that were not wealthy, 

And lo! in a great city became they lords; 

And its chief men, its judges also, stand before their doors, 

And they solicit their charity to satisfy their wants. 

From their confession of the faith of the Son of God 

These blessed men acquired riches beyond compute. 

Poor did He Himself become, and the poor made He rich; 

And lo! enriched is the whole creation through His poverty. 

The chosen martyrs did battle against error, 

And in the confession of the Son of God stood they firm like valiant men. 
They went in and confessed Him before the judge with look undaunted, 
That He too might confess them, even as they confessed Him, before His Father. 
There arose against them the war of pagans like a tempest; 

But the cross was their helmsman, and steered them on. 

They were required to sacrifice to lifeless images, 


But they departed not from their confession of the Son of God. 


The wind of idolatry blew in their faces, 

But they themselves were as rocks piled up against the hurricane. 

Like a swift whirlwind, error snatched at them; 

But, forasmuch as they were sheltered by the crucifixion, it hurt them not. 
The Evil One set on all his dogs to bark, that they might bite them; 

But, forasmuch as they had the cross for a staff, they put them all to flight. 
But who is sufficient to tell of their contests, 

Or their sufferings, or the rending asunder of their limbs? 

Or who can paint the picture of their coronation, 

How they went up from the contest covered with glory? 

To judgment they went in, but of the judge they took no account; 

Nor were they anxious what they should say when questioned. 

The judge menaced them, and multiplied his words of threatening; 

And recounted tortures and all kinds of inflictions, that he might terrify them. 
He spake great words, that by fright and intimidation, 

By menaces too, he might incline them to sacrifice. 

Yet the combatants despised the menaces, and the intimidations, 

And the sentence of judgment, and all bodily deaths; 

And they prepared themselves for insult and stripes, and for blows, 

And for provocation, and to be dragged along, and to be burnt; 

For imprisonment also, and for bonds, and for all evil things, 

And for all tortures, and for all sufferings, rejoicing all the while. 

They were not alarmed nor affrighted, nor dismayed, 

Nor did the sharpness of the tortures bend them to sacrifice. 

Their body they despised, and as dung upon the ground accounted they it: 
For they knew that, the more it was beaten, the more would its beauty increase; 
And, the more the judge increased his menaces to alarm them, 

The more did they show their contempt of him, having no fear of his threats. 
He kept telling them what tortures he had prepared for them; 

And they continued telling him about Gehenna which was reserved for him. 
By those things which he told them he tried to frighten them to sacrifice; 
And they spoke to him about the fearful judgment yonder. 

Truth is wiser than wise words, 

And very hateful, however much it may be adorned, is falsehood. 

Shamuna and Guria went on speaking truth, 

While the judge continued to utter falsehood. 


And therefore were they not afraid of his threatening, 


Because all his menaces against the truth were accounted by them as empty sound. 
The intercourse of the world they despised, they contemned and scorned, yea they abandoned; 
And to return to it they had no wish, or to enter it again. 

From the place of judgment they set their faces to depart 

To that meeting-place for them all, the life of the new world. 

They cared neither for possessions nor for houses, 

Nor for the advantages of this world, so full of evil. 

In the world of light was their heart bound captive with God, 

And to “that” country did they set their face to depart; 

And they looked to the sword, to come and be a bridge 

To let them pass over to God, for whom they were longing. 

This world they accounted as a little tent, 

But that yonder as a city full of beauties; 

And they were in haste by the sword to depart hence 

To the land of light, which is full of blessing for those who are worthy of it. 
The judge commanded to hang them up by their arms, 

And without mercy did they stretch them out in bitter agony. 

A demon’s fury breathed rage into the heart of the judge, 

And embittered him against the stedfast ones, inciting him to crush them; 

And between the height and the depth he stretched them out to afflict them: 
And they were a marvel to both sides, when they saw how much they endured. 
At the old men’s frame heaven and earth marvelled, 

To see how much suffering it bore nor cried out for help under their affliction. 
Hung up and dragged along are their feeble bodies by their arms, 

Yet is there deep silence, nor is there one that cries out for help or that murmurs. 
Amazed were all who beheld their contests, 

To see how calmly the outstretched forms bore the inflictions laid upon them. 
Amazed too was Satan at their spotless frames, 

To see what weight of affliction they sustained without a groan. 

Yea, and gladdened too were the angels by that fortitude of theirs, 

To see how patiently it bore that contest so terrible that was. 

But, as combatants who were awaiting their crowns, 

There entered no sense of weariness into their minds. 

Nay, it was the judge that grew weary; yea, he was astonished: 

But the noble men before him felt no weariness in their afflictions. 

He asked them whether they would consent to sacrifice; 


But the mouth was unable to speak from pain. 


Thus did the persecutors increase their inflictions, 

Until they gave no place for the word to be spoken. 

Silent was the mouth from the inflictions laid on their limbs; 

But the will, like that of a hero, was nerved with fortitude from itself. 

Alas for the persecutors! how destitute were they of righteousness! 

But the children of light—how were they clad in faith! 

They demand speech, when there is no place for speaking, 

Since the word of the mouth was forbidden them by pain. 

Fast bound was the body, and silent the mouth, and it was unable 

To utter the word when unrighteously questioned. 

And what should the martyr do, who had no power to Say, 

When he was questioned, that he would not sacrifice? 

All silent were the old men full of faith, 

And from pain they were incapable of speaking. 

Yet questioned they were: and in what way, if a man is silent 

When he is questioned, shall he assent to that which is said? 

But the old men, that they might not be thought to assent, 

Expressed clearly by signs the word which it behoved them to speak. 

Their heads they shook, and, instead of speech, by a dumb sign they showed 
The resolve of the new man that was within. 

Their heads hung down, signifying amidst their pains 

That they were not going to sacrifice, and every one understood their meaning. 
As long as there was in them place for speech, with speech did they confess; 
But, when it was forbidden them by pain, they spake with a dumb sign. 

Of faith they spoke both with the voice and without the voice: 

So that, when speaking and also when silent, they were alike stedfast. 

Who but must be amazed at the path of life, how narrow it is, 

And how straight to him that desires to walk in it? 

Who but must marvel to see that, when the will is watchful and ready, 

It is very broad and full of light to him that goeth therein? 

About the path are ditches; full also is it of pitfalls; 

And, if one turn but a little aside from it, a ditch receives him. 

That dumb sign only is there between the right and the left, 

And on “Yea” and “Nay” stand sin and righteousness. 

By a dumb sign only did the blessed men plainly signify that they would not sacrifice, 
And in virtue of a single dumb sign did the path lead them to Eden; 


And, if this same dumb sign had inclined and turned down but a little 


Toward the depth, the path of the old men would have been to Gehenna. 

Upwards they made a sign, to signify that upwards were they prepared to ascend; 
And in consequence of that sign they ascended and mingled with the heavenly ones. 
Between sign and sign were Paradise and Gehenna: 

They made a sign that they would not sacrifice, and they inherited the place of the kingdom. 
Even while they were silent they were advocates for the Son of God: 

For not in multitude of words doth faith consist. 

That fortitude of theirs was a full-voiced confession, 

And as though with open mouth declared they their faith by signs; 

And every one knew what they were saying, though silent, 

And enriched and increased was the faith of the house of God; 

And error was put to shame by reason of two old men, who, though they spake not, 
Vanquished it; and they kept silence, and their faith stood fast. 

And, though tempestuous accents were heard from the judge, 

And the commands of the emperor were dreadful, yea violent, 

And paganism had a bold face and an open mouth, 

And its voice was raised, and silent were the old men with pain, 

Yet null and void became the command and drowned was the voice of the judge, 
And without speech the mute sign of the martyrs bore off the palm. 

Talking and clamour, and the sound of stripes, on the left; 

And deep silence and suffering standing on the right; 

And, by one mute sign with which the old men pointed above their heads, 

The head of faith was lifted up, and error was put to shame. 

Worsted in the encounter were they who spoke, and the victory was to the silent: 
For, voiceless they uttered by signs the discourse of faith. 

They took them down, because they had vanquished while silent; 

And they put them in bonds, threatening yet to vanquish them. 

Bonds and a dungeon void of light were by the martyrs 

Held of no account—yea rather as the light which has no end. 

To be without bread, and without water, and without light, 

Pleased them well, because of the love of the Son of God. 

The judge commanded by their feet to hang them up 

With their heads downwards, by a sentence all unrighteous: 

Hanged up was Shamuna with his head downwards; and he prayed 

In prayer pure and strained clear by pain. 

Sweet fruit was hanging on the tree in that judgment-hall, 


And its taste and smell made the very denizens of heaven to marvel. 


Afflicted was his body, but sound was his faith; 

Bound fast was his person, but unfettered was his prayer over his deed. 

For, prayer nothing whatsoever turneth aside, 

And nothing hindereth it—not even sword, not even fire. 

His form was turned upside down, but his prayer was unrestrained, 

And straight was its path on high to the abode of the angels. 

The more the affliction of the chosen martyr was increased, 

The more from his lips was all confession heard. 

The martyrs longed for the whetted sword affectionately, 

And sought it as a treasure full of riches. 

A new work has the Son of God wrought in the world— 

That dreadful death should be yearned for by many. 

That men should run to meet the sword is a thing unheard of, 

Except they were those whom Jesus has enlisted in His service by His crucifixion. 
That death is bitter, every one knoweth lo! from earliest time: 

To martyrs alone is it not bitter to be slain. 

They laughed at the whetted sword when they saw it, 

And greeted it with smiles: for it was that which was the occasion of their crowns. 
As though it had been something hated, they left the body to be beaten: 

Even though loving it, they held it not back from pains. 

For the sword they waited, and the sword went forth and crowned them: 
Because for it they looked; and it came to meet them, even as they desired. 
The Son of God slew death by His crucifixion; 

And, inasmuch as death is slain, it caused no suffering to the martyrs. 

With a wounded serpent one playeth without fear; 

A slain lion even a coward will drag along: 

The great serpent our Lord crushed by His crucifixion; 

The dread lion did the Son of God slay by His sufferings. 

Death bound He fast, and laid him prostrate and trampled on him at the gate of Hades; 
And now whosoever will draweth near and mocketh at him, because he is slain. 
These old men, Shamuna and Guria, mocked at death, 

As at that lion which by the Son of God was slain. 

The great serpent, which slew Adam among the trees, 

Who could seize, so long as he drank not of the blood of the cross? 

The Son of God crushed the dragon by His crucifixion, 

And lo! boys and old men mock at the wounded serpent. 


Pierced is the lion with the spear which pierced the side of the Son of God; 


And whosoever will trampleth on him, yea mocketh at him. 

The Son of God—He is the cause of all good things, 

And Him doth it behove every mouth to celebrate. 

He did Himself espouse the bride with the blood which flowed from His wounds, 
And of His wedding-friends He demanded as a nuptial gift the blood of their necks. 
The Lord of the wedding-feast hung on the cross in nakedness, 

And whosoever came to be a guest, He let fall His blood upon him. 
Shamuna and Guria gave up their bodies for His sake 

To sufferings and tomes and to all the various forms of woe. 

At Him they looked as He was mocked by wicked men, 

And thus did they themselves endure mockery without a groan. 

Edessa was enriched by your slaughter, O blessed ones: 

For ye adorned her with your crowns and with your sufferings. 

Her beauty are ye, her bulwark ye, her salt ye, 

Her riches and her store, yea her boast and all her treasure. 

Faithful stewards are ye: 

Since by your sufferings ye did array the bride in beauty. 

The daughter of the Parthians, who was espoused to the cross, 

Of you maketh her boast: since by your teaching lo! she was enlightened. 
Her advocates are ye; scribes who, though silent, vanquished 

All error, whilst its voice was uplifted high in unbelief. 

Those old men of the daughter of the Hebrews were sons of Belial, 

False witnesses, who killed Naboth, feigning themselves to be true. 

Her did Edessa outdo by her two old men full of beauty, 

Who were witnesses to the Son of God, and died like Naboth. 

Two were there, and two here, old men; 

And these were called witnesses, and witnesses those. 

Let us now see which of them were witnesses chosen of God, 

And which city is beloved by reason of her old men and of her honourable ones. 
Lo! the sons of Belial who slew Naboth are witnesses; 

And here Shamuna and Guria, again, are witnesses. 

Let us now see which witnesses, and which old men, 

And which city can stand with confidence before God. 

Sons of Belial were those witnesses of that adulterous woman, 

And lo! their shame is all portrayed in their names. 

Edessa’s just and righteous old men, her witnesses, 


Were like Naboth, who himself also was slain for righteousness’ sake. 


They were not like the two lying sons of Belial, 

Nor is Edessa like Zion, which also crucified the Lord. 

Like herself her old men were false, yea dared 

To shed on the ground innocent blood wickedly. 

But by these witnesses here lo! the truth is spoken.— 

Blessed be He who gave us the treasure-store of their crowns! 


Here endeth the Homily on Guria and Shamuna. 


Bardesan 


The Book of the Laws of Divers Countries 


Some days since we were calling to pay a visit to our brother Shemashgram, and Bardesan came and 
found us there. And when he had made inquiries after his health, and ascertained that he was well, he 
asked us, “What were you talking about? for I heard your voice outside as I was coming in.” For it was his 
habit, whenever he found us talking about anything before he came, to ask us, “What were you saying?” 
that he might talk with us about it. 


“Avida here,” said we to him, “was saying to us, If God is one, as ye say, and if He is the creator of men, 
and if it is His will that you should do that which you are commanded, why did He not so create men that 
they should not be able to do wrong, but should constantly be doing that which is right? for in this way 
His will would have been accomplished.’” 


“Tell me, my son Avida,” said Bardesan to him, “why it has come into thy mind that the God of all is not 
One; or that He is One, but doth not will that men should behave themselves justly and uprightly?” 


“T, sir,” said Avida, “have asked these brethren, persons of my own age, in order that they’ may return me 
an answer.” 


“Tf,” said Bardesan to him, “thou wishest to learn, it were for thy advantage to learn from some one who is 
older than they; but if to teach, it is not requisite for thee’ to ask them,’ but rather that thou shouldst 
induce them’ to ask thee’ what they wish. For teachers are asked’ questions, and do not themselves ask 
them; or, if they ever do ask a question, it is to direct the mind of the questioner, so that he may ask 
properly, and they may know what his desire is. For it is a good thing that a man should know how to ask 
questions.” 


“For my part,” said Avida, “I wish to learn; but I began first of all to question my brethren here, because I 
was too bashful to ask thee.” 


“Thou speakest becomingly,” said Bardesan. “But know, nevertheless, that he who asks questions properly, 
and wishes to be convinced, and approaches the way of truth without contentiousness, has no need to be 
bashful; because he is sure by means of the things I have mentioned to please him to whom his questions 
are addressed. If so be, therefore, my son, thou hast any opinion of thy own respecting this matter about 
which thou hast asked, tell it to us all; and, if we too approve of it, we shall express our agreement with 
thee; and, if we do not approve of it, we shall be under obligation to show thee why we do not approve of 
it. But if thou wast simply desirous of becoming acquainted with this subject, and hast no opinion of thy 
own about it, as a man who has but lately joined the disciples and is a recent inquirer, I will tell thee 
respecting it; so that thou mayest not go from us empty away. If, moreover, thou art pleased with those 
things which I shall say to thee, we have other things besides to tell thee concerning this matter; but, if 
thou art not pleased, we on our part shall have stated our views without any personal feeling.” 


“T too,” said Avida, “shall be much gratified to hear and to be convinced: because it is not from another 
that I have heard of this subject, but I have spoken of it to my brethren here out of my own mind; and they 
have not cared to convince me; but they say, Only believe, and thou wilt then be able to know everything.’ 
But for my part, I cannot believe unless I be convinced.” 


“Not only,” said Bardesan, “is Avida unwilling to believe, but there are many others also who, because 
there is no faith in them, are not even capable of being convinced; but they are always pulling down and 
building up, and so are found destitute of all knowledge of the truth. But notwithstanding, since Avida is 
not willing to believe, lo! I will speak to you who do believe, concerning this matter about which he asks; 
and thus he too will hear something further about it.” 


He began accordingly to address us as follows: “Many men are there who have not faith, and have not 
received knowledge from the True Wisdom. In consequence of this, they are not competent to speak and 
give instruction to others, nor are they readily inclined themselves to hear. For they have not the 
foundation of faith to build upon, nor have they any confidence on which to rest their hope. Moreover, 
because they are accustomed to doubt even concerning God, they likewise have not in them the fear of 
Him, which would of itself deliver them from all other fears: for he in whom there is no fear of God is the 
slave of all sorts of fears. For even with regard to those things of various kinds which they disbelieve, they 
are not certain that they disbelieve them rightly, but they are unsettled in their opinions, and have no 
fixed belief, and the taste of their thoughts is insipid in their own mouth; and they are always haunted 
with fear, and flushed with excitement, and reckless. 


“But with regard to what Avida has said: How is it that God did not so make us that we should not sin and 
incur condemnation?’—if man had been made so, he would not have belonged to himself, but would have 
been the instrument of him that moved him; and it is evident also, that he who moves an instrument as he 
pleases, moves it either for good or for evil. And how, in that case, would a man differ from a harp, on 
which another plays; or from a ship, which another guides: where the praise and the blame reside in the 
hand of the performer or the steersman, and the harp itself knows not what is played on it, nor the ship 
itself whether it be well steered and guided or ill, they being only instruments made for the use of him in 
whom is the requisite skill? But God in His benignity chose not so to make man; but by freedom He 
exalted him above many of His creatures, and even made him equal with the angels. For look at the sun, 
and the moon, and the signs of the zodiac, and all the other creatures which are greater than we in some 
points, and see how individual freedom has been denied them, and how they are all fixed in their course 
by decree, so that they may do that only which is decreed for them, and nothing else. For the sun never 
says, I will not rise at my appointed time; nor the moon, I will not change, nor wane, nor wax; nor does 
any one of the stars say, I will not rise nor set; nor the sea, I will not bear up the ships, nor stay within my 
boundaries; nor the mountains, We will not continue in the places in which we are set; nor do the winds 
say, We will not blow; nor the earth, I will not bear up and sustain whatsoever is upon me. But all these 
things are servants, and are subject to one decree: for they are the instruments of the wisdom of God, 
which erreth not. 


“Not so, however, with man: for, if everything ministered, who would be he that is ministered to? And, if 
everything were ministered to, who would be he that ministered? In that case, too, there would not be one 
thing diverse from another: yet that which is one, and in which there is no diversity of parts, is a being 
which up to this time has not been fashioned. But those things which are destined for ministering have 
been fixed in the power of man: because in the image of Elohim was he made. Therefore have these 
things, in the benignity of God, been given to him, that they may minister to him for a season. It has also 
been given to him to be guided by his own will; so that whatever he is able to do, if he will he may do it, 
and if he do not will he may not do it, and that so he may justify himself or condemn. For, had he been 
made so as not to be able to do evil and thereby incur condemnation, in like manner also the good which 
he did would not have been his own, and he could not have been justified by it. For, if any one should not 
of his own will do that which is good or that which is evil, his justification and his condemnation would 
rest simply with that Fortune to which he is subjected. 


“Tt will therefore be manifest to you, that the goodness of God is great toward man, and that freedom has 
been given to him in greater measure than to any of those elemental bodies of which we have spoken, in 
order that by this freedom he may justify himself, and order his conduct in a godlike manner, and be 
copartner with angels, who are likewise possessed of personal freedom. For we are sure that, if the angels 
likewise had not been possessed of personal freedom, they would not have consorted with the daughters 
of men, and sinned, and fallen from their places. In like manner, too, those other angels, who did the will 
of their Lord, were, by reason of their self-control, raised to higher rank, and sanctified, and received 
noble gifts. For every being in existence is in need of the Lord of all; of His gifts also there is no end. 


Know ye, however, notwithstanding what I have said, that even those things of which I have spoken as 
subsisting by decree are not absolutely destitute of all freedom; and on this account, at the last day, they 
will all be made subject to judgment.” 


“But how,” said I to him, “should those things which are fixed and regulated by decree be judged?” 


“Not inasmuch as they are fixed, O Philip,” said he, “will the elements be judged, but inasmuch as they 
are endowed with power. For beings are not deprived of their natural properties when they come to be 
fashioned, but only of the full exercise of their strength, suffering a decrease of power through their 
intermingling one with another, and being kept in subjection by the power of their Maker; and in so far as 
they are in subjection they will not be judged, but in respect of that only which is under their own 
control.” 


“Those things,” said Avida to him, “which thou hast said, are very good; but, lo! the commands which have 
been given to men are severe, and they cannot perform them.” 


“This,” said Bardesan, “is the saying of one who has not the will to do that which is right; nay, more, of 
him who has already yielded obedience and submission to his foe. For men have not been commanded to 
do anything but that which they are able to do. For the commandments set before us are only two, and 
they are such as are compatible with freedom and consistent with equity: one, that we refrain from 
everything which is wrong, and which we should not like to have done to ourselves; and the other, that we 
should do that which is right, and which we love and are pleased to have done to us likewise. Who, then, 
is the man that is too weak to avoid stealing, or to avoid lying, or to avoid acts of profligacy, or to avoid 
hatred and deception? For, lo! all these things are under the control of the mind of man; and are not 
dependent on the strength of the body, but on the will of the soul. For even if a man be poor, and sick, and 
old, and disabled in his limbs, he is able to avoid doing all these things. And, as he is able to avoid doing 
these things, so is he able to love, and to bless, and to speak the truth, and to pray for what is good for 
every one with whom he is acquainted; and if he be in health, and capable of working, he is able also to 
give of that which he has; moreover, to support with strength of body him that is sick and enfeebled—this 


also he can do. 


“Who, then, it is that is not capable of doing that which men destitute of faith complain of, I know not. For 
my part, I think that it is precisely in respect to these commandments that man has more power than in 
anything else. For they are easy, and there are no circumstances that can hinder their performance. For 
we are not commanded to carry heavy loads of stones, or of timber, or of anything else, which those only 
who have great bodily strength can do; nor to build fortresses and found cities, which kings only can do; 
nor to steer a ship, which mariners only have the skill to steer; nor to measure and divide land, which 
land-measurers only know how to do; nor to practise any one of those arts which are possessed by some, 
while the rest are destitute of them. But there have been given to us, in accordance with the benignity of 
God, commandments having no harshness in them—such as any living man whatsoever may rejoice to do. 
For there is no man that does not rejoice when he does that which is right, nor any one that is not 
gladdened within himself if he abstains from things that are bad—except those who were not created for 
this good thing, and are called tares. For would not the judge be unjust who should censure a man with 
regard to any such thing as he has not the ability to do?” 


“Sayest thou of these deeds, O Bardesan,” said Avida to him, “that they are easy to do?” 


“To him that hath the will,” said Bardesan, “I have said, and do still say, that they are easy. For this 
obedience I contend for is the proper behaviour of a free mind, and of the soul which has not revolted 
against its governors. As for the action of the body, there are many things which hinder it: especially old 
age, and sickness, and poverty.” 


“Possibly,” said Avida, “a man may be able to abstain from the things that are bad; but as for doing the 
things that are good, what man is capable of this?” 


“Tt is easier,” said Bardesan, “to do good than to abstain from evil. For the good comes from the man 
himself, and therefore he rejoices whenever he does good; but the evil is the work of the Enemy, and 
therefore it is that, only when a man is excited by some evil passion, and is not in his sound natural 
condition, he does the things that are bad. For know, my son, that for a man to praise and bless his friend 
is an easy thing; but for a man to refrain from taunting and reviling one whom he hates is not easy: 
nevertheless, it is possible. When, too, a man does that which is right, his mind is gladdened, and his 
conscience at ease, and he is pleased for every one to see what he does. But, when a man behaves amiss 
and commits wrong, he is troubled and excited, and full of anger and rage, and distressed in his soul and 
in his body; and, when he is in this state of mind, he does not like to be seen by any one; and even those 
things in which he rejoices, and which are accompanied with praise and blessing from others, are spurned 
from his thoughts, while those things by which he is agitated and disturbed are rendered more distressing 
to him because accompanied by the curse of conscious guilt. 


“Perhaps, however, some one will say that fools also are pleased when they do abominable things. 
Undoubtedly: but not because they do them as such, nor because they receive any conmendation for 
them, nor because they do them with a good hope; nor does the pleasure itself stay long with them. For 
the pleasure which is experienced in a healthy state of the soul, with a good hope, is one thing; and the 
pleasure of a diseased state of the soul, with a bad hope, is another. For lust is one thing, and love is 
another; and friendship is one thing, and good-fellowship another; and we ought without any difficulty to 
understand that the false counterfeit of affection which is called lust, even though there be in it the 
enjoyment of the moment, is nevertheless widely different from true affection, whose enjoyment is for 
ever, incorruptible and indestructible.” 


“Avida here,” said I to him, “has also been speaking thus: It is from his nature that man does wrong; for, 
were he not naturally formed to do wrong, he would not do it.’” 


“Tf all men,” said Bardesan, “acted alike, and followed one bias, it would then be manifest that it was their 
nature that guided them, and that they had not that freedom of which I have been speaking to you. That 
you may understand, however, what is nature and what is freedom, I will proceed to inform you. 


“The nature of man is, that he should be born, and grow up, and rise to his full stature, and produce 
children, and grow old, eating and drinking, and sleeping and waking, and that then he should die. These 
things, because they are of nature, belong to all men; and not to all men only, but also to all animals 
whatsoever, and some of them also to trees. For this is the work of physical nature, which makes and 
produces and regulates everything just as it has been commanded. Nature, I say, is found to be 
maintained among animals also in their actions. For the lion eats flesh, in accordance with his nature; and 
therefore all lions are eaters of flesh. The sheep eats grass; and therefore all sheep are eaters of grass. 
The bee makes honey, by which it is sustained; therefore all bees are makers of honey. The ant collects for 
herself a store in summer, from which to sustain herself in winter; and therefore do all ants act likewise. 
The scorpion strikes with its sting him who has not hurt it; and thus do all scorpions strike. Thus all 
animals preserve their nature: the eaters of flesh do not eat herbage; nor do the eaters of herbage eat 
flesh. 


“Men, on the contrary, are not governed thus; but, whilst in the matters pertaining to their bodies they 


preserve their nature like animals, in the matters pertaining to their minds they do that which they 
choose, as those who are free, and endowed with power, and as made in the likeness of God. For there are 
some of them that eat flesh, and do not touch bread; and there are some of them that make a distinction 
between the several kinds of flesh-food; and there are some of them that do not eat the flesh of any animal 
whatever. There are some of them that become the husbands of their mothers, and of their sisters, and of 
their daughters; and there are some who do not consort with women at all. There are those who take it 
upon themselves to inflict vengeance, like lions and leopards; and there are those who strike him that has 
not done them any wrong, like scorpions; and there are those that are led like sheep, and do not harm 
their conductors. There are some that behave themselves with kindness, and some with justice, and some 
with wickedness. 


“If any one should say that each one of them has a nature so to do, let him be assured that it is not so. For 
there are those who once were profligates and drunkards; and, when the admonition of good counsels 
reached them, they became pure and sober, and spurned their bodily appetites. And there are those who 
once behaved with purity and sobriety; and when they turned away from right admonition, and dared to 
set themselves against the commands of Deity and of their teachers, they fell from the way of truth, and 
became profligates and revellers. And there are those who after their fall repented again, and fear came 
and abode upon them, and they turned themselves afresh towards the truth which they had before held. 


“What, therefore, is the nature of man? For, lo! all men differ one from another in their conduct and in 
their aims, and such only as are of one mind and of one purpose resemble one another. But those men 
who, up to the present moment, have been enticed by their appetites and governed by their anger, are 
resolved to ascribe any wrong they do to their Maker, that they themselves may be found faultless, and 
that He who made them may, in the idle talk of men, bear the blame. They do not consider that nature is 
amenable to no law. For a man is not found fault with for being tall or short in his stature, or white or 
black, or because his eyes are large or small, or for any bodily defect whatsoever; but he is found fault 
with if he steal, or lie, or practise deceit, or poison another, or be abusive, or do any other such-like 
things. 


“From hence, lo! it will be evident, that for those things which are not in our own hands, but which we 
have from nature, we are in no wise condemned, nor are we in any wise justified; but by those things 
which we do in the exercise of our personal freedom, if they be right we are justified and entitled to 
praise, and if they be wrong we are condemned and subjected to blame.” 


Again we questioned him, and said to him: “There are others who say that men are governed by the 
decree of Fate, so as to act at one time wickedly, and at another time well.” 


“I too am aware, O Philip and Baryama,” said he to us, “that there are such men: those who are called 
Chaldaeans, and also others who are fond of this subtle knowledge, as I myself also once was. For it has 
been said by me in another place, that the soul of man longs to know that which the many are ignorant of, 
and those men make it their aim to do this; and that all the wrong which men commit, and all that they do 
aright, and all those things which happen to them, as regards riches and poverty, and sickness and health, 
and blemishes of the body, come to them through the governance of those stars which are called the 
Seven; and that they are, in fact, governed by them. But there are others who affirm the opposite of these 
things,—how that this art is a lying invention of the astrologers; or that Fate has no existence whatever, 
but is an empty name; that, on the contrary, all things, great and small, are placed in the hands of man; 
and that bodily blemishes and faults simply befall and happen to him by chance. But others, again, say 
that whatsoever a man does he does of his own will, in the exercise of the freedom which has been given 
to him, and that the faults and blemishes and other untoward things which befall him he receives as 
punishment from God. 


“For myself, however according to my weak judgment, the matter appears to stand thus: that these three 
opinions are partly to be accepted as true, and partly to be rejected as false;—accepted as true, because 
men speak after the appearances which they see, and also because these men see how things come upon 
them as if accidentally; to be set aside as fallacious, because the wisdom of God is too profound for them— 
that wisdom which founded the world, and created man, and ordained Governors, and gave to all things 
the degree of pre-eminence which is suited to every one of them. What I mean is, that this power is 
possessed by God, and the Angels, and the Potentates, and the Governors, and the Elements, and men, 
and animals; but that this power has not been given to all these orders of beings of which I have spoken in 
respect to everything (for He that has power over everything is One); but over some things they have 
power, and over some things they have not power, as I have been saying: in order that in those things over 
which they have power the goodness of God may be seen, and in those over which they have no power 
they may know that they have a Superior. 


“There is, then, such a thing as Fate, as the astrologers say. That everything, moreover, is not under the 
control of our will, is apparent from this—that the majority of men have had the will to be rich, and to 
exercise dominion over their fellows, and to be healthy in their bodies, and to have things in subjection to 
them as they please; but that wealth is not found except with a few, nor dominion except with one here 
and another there, nor health of body with all men; and that even those who are rich do not have complete 
possession of their riches, nor do those who are in power have things in subjection to them as they wish, 


but that sometimes things are disobedient to them as they do not wish; and that at one time the rich are 
rich as they desire, and at another time they become poor as they do not desire; and that those who are 
thoroughly poor have dwellings such as they do not wish, and pass their lives in the world as they do not 
like, and covet many things which only flee from them. Many have children, and do not rear them; others 
rear them, and do not retain possession of them; others retain possession of them, and they become a 
disgrace and a sorrow to their parents. Some are rich, as they wish, and are afflicted with ill-health, as 
they do not wish; others are blessed with good health, as they wish, and afflicted with poverty, as they do 
not wish. There are those who have in abundance the things they wish for, and but few of those things for 
which they do not wish; and there are others who have in abundance the things they do not wish for, and 
but few of those for which they do wish. 


“And so the matter is found to stand thus: that wealth, and honours, and health, and sickness, and 
children, and all the other various objects of desire, are placed under the control of Fate, and are not in 
our own power; but that, on the contrary, while we are pleased and delighted with such things as are in 
accordance with our wishes, towards such as we do not wish for we are drawn by force; and, from those 
things which happen to us when we are not pleased, it is evident that those things also with which we are 
pleased do not happen to us because we desire them; but that things happen as they do happen, and with 
some of them we are pleased, and with others not. 


“And thus we men are found to be governed by Nature all alike, and by Fate variously, and by our freedom 
each as he chooses. 


“But let us now proceed to show with respect to Fate that it has not power over everything. Clearly not: 
because that which is called Fate is itself nothing more than a certain order of procession, which has been 
given to the Potentates and Elements by God; and, in conformity with this said procession and order, 
intelligences undergo change when they descend to be with the soul, and souls undergo change when 
they descend to be with bodies; and this order, under the name of Fate and genesis, is the agent of the 
changes that take place in this assemblage of parts of which man consists, which is being sifted and 
purified for the benefit of whatsoever by the grace of God and by goodness has been benefited, and is 
being and will continue to be benefited until the close of all things. 


“The body, then, is governed by Nature, the soul also sharing in its experiences and sensations; and the 
body is neither hindered nor helped by Fate in the several acts it performs. For a man does not become a 
father before the age of fifteen, nor does a woman become a mother before the age of thirteen. In like 
manner, too, there is a law for old age: for women then become incapable of bearing, and men cease to 
possess the natural power of begetting children; while other animals, which are likewise governed by 
their nature, do, even before those ages I have mentioned, not only produce offspring, but also become 
too old to do so, just as the bodies of men also, when they are grown old, cease to propagate: nor is Fate 
able to give them offspring at a time when the body has not the natural power to give them. Neither, 
again, is Fate able to preserve the body of man in life without meat and drink; nor yet, even when it has 
meat and drink, to grant it exemption from death: for these and many other things belong exclusively to 
Nature. 


“But, when the times and methods of Nature have had their full scope, then does Fate come and make its 
appearance among them, and produce effects of various kinds: at one time helping Nature and 
augmenting its power, and at another crippling and baffling it. Thus, from Nature comes the growth and 
perfecting of the body; but apart from Nature, that is by Fate, come diseases and blemishes in the body. 
From Nature comes the union of male and female, and the unalloyed happiness of them both; but from 
Fate comes hatred and the dissolution of the union, and, moreover, all that impurity and lasciviousness 
which by reason of the natural propensity to intercourse men practise in their lust. From Nature comes 
birth and children; and from Fate, that sometimes the children are deformed, and sometimes are cast 
away, and sometimes die before their time. From Nature comes a supply of nourishment sufficient for the 
bodies of all creatures; and from Fate comes the want of sustenance, and consequent suffering in those 
bodies; and so, again, from the same Fate comes gluttony and unnecessary luxury. Nature ordains that the 
aged shall be judges for the young, and the wise for the foolish, and that the strong shall be set over the 
weak, and the brave over the timid; but Fate brings it to pass that striplings are set over the aged, and the 
foolish over the wise, and that in time of war the weak command the strong, and the timid the brave. 


“You must distinctly understand that, in all cases in which Nature is disturbed from its direct course, its 
disturbance comes by reason of Fate; and this happens because the Chiefs and Governors, with whom 
rests that agency of change which is called Nativity, are opposed to one another. Some of them, which are 
called Dexter, are those which help Nature, and add to its predominance, whenever the procession is 
favourable to them, and they stand in those regions of the zodiac which are in the ascendant, in their own 
portions. Those, on the contrary, which are called Sinister are evil, and whenever they in their turn are in 
possession of the ascendant they act in opposition to Nature; and not on men only do they inflict harm, 
but at times on animals also, and trees, and fruits, and the produce of the year, and fountains of water, 
and, in short, on everything that is comprised within Nature, which is under their government. 


“And in consequence of this,—namely, the divisions and parties which exist among the Potentates,—some 
men have thought that the world is governed by these contending powers without any superintendence 


from above. But that is because they do not understand that this very thing—I mean the parties and 
divisions subsisting among them,—and the justification and condemnation consequent on their behaviour, 
belong to that constitution of things founded in freedom which has been given by God, to the end that 
these agents likewise, by reason of their self-determining power, may be either justified or condemned. 
Just as we see that Fate crushes Nature, so can we also see the freedom of man defeating and crushing 
Fate itself,—not, however, in everything,—just as also Fate itself does not in everything defeat Nature. For 
it is proper that the three things, Nature, and Fate, and Freedom, should be continued in existence until 
the procession of which I before spoke be completed, and the appointed measure and number of its 
evolutions be accomplished, even as it seemed good to Him who ordains of what kind shall be the mode of 
life and the end of all creatures, and the condition of all beings and natures.” 


“Tam convinced,” said Avida, “by the arguments thou hast brought forward, that it is not from his nature 
that a man does wrong, and also that all men are not governed alike. If thou canst further prove also that 
it is not from Fate and Destiny that those who do wrong so act, then will it be incumbent on us to believe 
that man possesses personal freedom, and by his nature has the power both to follow that which is right 
and to avoid that which is wrong, and will therefore also justly be judged at the last day.” 


“Art thou,” said Bardesan, “by the fact that all men are not governed alike, convinced that it is not from 
their nature that they do wrong? Why, then, thou canst not possibly escape the conviction that neither also 
from Fate exclusively do they do wrong, if we are able to show thee that the sentence of the Fates and 
Potentates does not influence all men alike, but that we have freedom in our own selves, so that we can 
avoid serving physical nature and being influenced by the control of the Potentates.” 


“Prove me this,” said Avida, “and I will be convinced by thee, and whatsoever thou shalt enjoin upon me I 
will do.” 


“Hast thou,” said Bardesan, “read the books of the astrologers who are in Babylon, in which is described 
what effects the stars have in their various combinations at the Nativities of men; and the books of the 
Egyptians, in which are described all the various characters which men happen to have?” 


“T have read books of astrology,” said Avida, “but I do not know which are those of the Babylonians and 
which those of the Egyptians.” 


“The teaching of both countries,” said Bardesan, “is the same.” 
“Tt is well known to be so,” said Avida. 


“Listen, then,” said Bardesan, “and observe, that that which the stars decree by their Fate and their 
portions is not practised by all men alike who are in all parts of the earth. For men have made laws for 
themselves in various countries, in the exercise of that freedom which was given them by God: forasmuch 
as this gift is in its very nature opposed to that Fate emanating from the Potentates, who assume to 
themselves that which was not given them. I will begin my enumeration of these laws, so far as I can 
remember them, from the East, the beginning of the whole world:— 


“Laws of the Seres.—The Seres have laws forbidding to kill, or to commit impurity, or to worship idols; 
and in the whole of Serica there are no idols, and no harlots, nor any one that kills a man, nor any that is 
killed: although they, like other men, are born at all hours and on all days. Thus the fierce Mars, 
whensoever he is posited’ in the zenith, does not overpower the freedom of the Seres, and compel a man 
to shed the blood of his fellow with an iron weapon; nor does Venus, when posited with Mars, compel any 
man whatever among the Seres to consort with his neighbour’s wife, or with any other woman. Rich and 
poor, however, and sick people and healthy, and rulers and subjects, are there: because such matters are 
given into the power of the Governors. 


“Laws of the Brahmans who are in India.—Again, among the Hindoos, the Brahmans, of whom there are 
many thousands and tens of thousands, have a law forbidding to kill at all, or to pay reverence to idols, or 
to commit impurity, or to eat flesh, or to drink wine; and among these people not one of these things ever 
takes place. Thousands of years, too, have elapsed, during which these men, lo! have been governed by 
this law which they made for themselves. 


“Another Law which is in India.—There is also another law in India, and in the same zone, prevailing 
among those who are not of the caste of the Brahmans, and do not embrace their teaching, bidding them 
serve idols, and commit impurity, and kill, and do other bad things, which by the Brahmans are 
disapproved. In the same zone of India, too, there are men who are in the habit of eating the flesh of men, 
just as all other nations eat the flesh of animals. Thus the evil stars have not compelled the Brahmans to 
do evil and impure things; nor have the good stars prevailed on the rest of the Hindoos to abstain from 
doing evil things; nor have those stars which are well located’ in the regions which properly belong to 
them, and in the signs of the zodiac favourable to a humane disposition, prevailed on those who eat the 
flesh of men to abstain from using this foul and abominable food. 


“Laws of the Persians.—The Persians, again, have made themselves laws permitting them to take as wives 


their sisters, and their daughters, and their daughters’ daughters; and there are some who go yet further, 
and take even their mothers. Some of these said Persians are scattered abroad, away from their country, 
and are found in Media, and in the country of the Parthians, and in Egypt, and in Phrygia (they are called 
Magi); and in all the countries and zones in which they are found, they are governed by this law which 
was made for their fathers. Yet we cannot say that for all the Magi, and for the rest of the Persians, Venus 
was posited with the Moon and with Saturn in the house of Saturn in her portions, while the aspect of 
Mars was toward them. There are many places, too, in the kingdom of the Parthians, where men kill their 
wives, and their brothers, and their children, and incur no penalty; while among the Romans and the 
Greeks, he that kills one of these incurs capital punishment, the severest of penalties. 


“Laws of the Geli.i—Among the Geli the women sow and reap, and build, and perform all the tasks of 
labourers, and wear no raiment of colours, and put on no shoes, and use no pleasant ointments; nor does 
any one find fault with them when they consort with strangers, or cultivate intimacies with their 
household slaves. But the husbands of these Gelae are dressed in garments of colours, and ornamented 
with gold and jewels, and anoint themselves with pleasant ointments. Nor is it on account of any 
effeminacy on their part that they act in this manner, but on account of the law which has been made for 
them: in fact, all the men are fond of hunting and addicted to war. But we cannot say that for all the 
women of the Geli Venus was posited in Capricorn or in Aquarius, in a position of ill luck; nor can we 
possibly say that for all the Geli Mars and Venus were posited in Aries, where it is written that brave and 
wanton men are born. 


“Laws of the Bactrians.—Among the Bactrians, who are called Cashani, the women adorn themselves with 
the goodly raiment of men, and with much gold, and with costly jewels; and the slaves and handmaids 
minister to them more than to their husbands; and they ride on horses decked out with trapping of gold 
and with precious stones. These women, moreover, do not practise continency, but have intimacies with 
their slaves, and with strangers who go to that country; and their husbands do not find fault with them, 
nor have the women themselves any fear of punishment, because the Cashani look upon their wives only 
as mistresses. Yet we cannot say that for all the Bactrian women Venus and Mars and Jupiter are posited 
in the house of Mars in the middle of the heavens, the place where women are born that are rich and 
adulterous, and that make their husbands subservient to them in everything. 


“Laws of the Racami, and of the Edessaeans, and of the Arabians.—Among the Racami, and the 
Edessaeans, and the Arabians, not only is she that commits adultery put to death, but she also upon whom 
rests the suspicion of adultery suffers capital punishment. 


“Laws in Hatra.—There is a law in force in Hatra, that whosoever steals any little thing, even though it 
were worthless as water, shall be stoned. Among the Cashani, on the contrary, if any one commits such a 
theft as this, they merely spit in his face. Among the Romans, too, he that commits a small theft is 
scourged and sent about his business. On the other side of the Euphrates, and as you go eastward, he that 
is stigmatized as either a thief or a murderer does not much resent it; but, if a man be stigmatized as an 
arsenocoete, he will avenge himself even to the extent of killing his accuser. 


“Laws. ...—Among... boys ...to us, and are not... Again, in all the region of the East, if any persons 
are thus stigmatized, and are known to be guilty, their own fathers and brothers put them to death; and 
very often they do not even make known the graves where they are buried. 


“Such are the laws of the people of the East. But in the North, and in the country of the Gauls and their 
neighbours, such youths among them as are handsome the men take as wives, and they even have feasts 
on the occasion; and it is not considered by them as a disgrace, nor as a reproach, because of the law 
which prevails among them. But it is a thing impossible that all those in Gaul who are branded with this 
disgrace should at their Nativities have had Mercury posited with Venus in the house of Saturn, and 
within the limits of Mars, and in the signs of the zodiac to the west. For, concerning such men as are born 
under these conditions, it is written that they are branded with infamy, as being like women. 


“Laws of the Britons.—Among the Britons many men take one and the same wife. 


“Laws of the Parthians.—Among the Parthians, on the other hand, one man takes many wives, and all of 
them keep to him only, because of the law which has been made there in that country. 


“Laws of the Amazons.—As regards the Amazons, they, all of them, the entire nation, have no husbands; 
but like animals, once a year, in the spring-time, they issue forth from their territories and cross the river; 
and, having crossed it, they hold a great festival on a mountain, and the men from those parts come and 
stay with them fourteen days, and associate with them, and they become pregnant by them, and pass over 
again to their own country; and, when they are delivered, such of the children as are males they cast 
away, and the females they bring up. Now it is evident that, according to the ordinance of Nature, since 
they all became pregnant in one month, they also in one month are all delivered, a little sooner or a little 
later; and, as we have heard, all of them are robust and warlike; but not one of the stars is able to help 
any of those males who are born so as to prevent their being cast away. 


“The Book of the Astrologers.—It is written in the book of the astrologers, that, when Mercury is posited 


with Venus in the house of Mercury, he produces painters, sculptors, and bankers; but that, when they are 
in the house of Venus, they produce perfumers, and dancers, and singers, and poets. And yet, in all the 
country of the Tayites and of the Saracens, and in Upper Libya and among the Mauritanians, and in the 
country of the Nomades, which is at the mouth of the Ocean, and in outer Germany, and in Upper 
Sarmatia, and in Spain, and in all the countries to the north of Pontus, and in all the country of the 
Alanians, and among the Albanians, and among the Zazi, and in Brusa, which is beyond the Douro, one 
sees neither sculptors, nor painters, nor perfumers, nor bankers, nor poets; but, on the contrary, this 
decree of Mercury and Venus is prevented from influencing the entire circumference of the world. In the 
whole of Media, all men when they die, and even while life is still remaining in them, are cast to the dogs, 
and the dogs eat the dead of the whole of Media. Yet we cannot say that all the Medians are born having 
the Moon posited with Mars in Cancer in the day-time beneath the earth: for it is written that those whom 
dogs eat are so born. The Hindoos, when they die, are all of them burnt with fire, and many of their wives 
are burnt along with them alive. But we cannot say that all those women of the Hindoos who are burnt 
had at their Nativity Mars and the Sun posited in Leo in the night-time beneath the earth, as those 
persons are born who are burnt with fire. All the Germans die by strangulation, except those who are 
killed in battle. But it is a thing impossible, that, at the Nativity of all the Germans the Moon and Hora 
should have been posited between Mars and Saturn. The truth is, that in all countries, every day, and at 
all hours, men are born under Nativities diverse from one another, and the laws of men prevail over the 
decree of the stars, and they are governed by their customs. Fate does not compel the Seres to commit 
murder against their wish, nor the Brahmans to eat flesh; nor does it hinder the Persians from taking as 
wives their daughters and their sisters, nor the Hindoos from being burnt, nor the Medes from being 
devoured by dogs, nor the Parthians from taking many wives, nor among the Britons many men from 
taking one and the same wife, nor the Edessaeans from cultivating chastity, nor the Greeks from 
practising gymnastics, ..., nor the Romans from perpetually seizing upon other countries, nor the men of 
the Gauls from marrying one another; nor does it compel the Amazons to rear the males; nor does his 
Nativity compel any man within the circumference of the whole world to cultivate the art of the Muses; 
but, as I have already said, in every country and in every nation all men avail themselves of the freedom of 
their nature in any way they choose, and, by reason of the body with which they are clothed, do service to 
Fate and to Nature, sometimes as they wish, and at other times as they do not wish. For in every country 
and in every nation there are rich and poor, and rulers and subjects, and people in health and those who 
are sick—each one according as Fate and his Nativity have affected him.” 


“Of these things, Father Bardesan,” said I to him, “thou hast convinced us, and we know that they are 
true. But knowest thou that the astrologers say that the earth is divided into seven portions, which are 
called Zones; and that over the said portions those seven stars have authority, each of them over one; and 
that in each one of the said portions the will of its own Potentate prevails; and that this is called its law?” 


“First of all, know thou, my son Philip,” said he to me, “that the astrologers have invented this statement 
as a device for the promotion of error. For, although the earth be divided into seven portions, yet in every 
one of the seven portions many laws are to be found differing from one another. For there are not seven 
kinds of laws only found in the world, according to the number of the seven stars; nor yet twelve, 
according to the number of the signs of the zodiac; nor yet thirty-six, according to the number of the 
Decani. But there are many kinds of laws to be seen as you go from kingdom to kingdom, from country to 
country, from district to district, and in every abode of man, differing one from another. For ye remember 
what I said to you—that in one zone, that of the Hindoos, there are many men that do not eat the flesh of 
animals, and there are others that even eat the flesh of men. And again, I told you, in speaking of the 
Persians and the Magi, that it is not in the zone of Persia only that they have taken for wives their 
daughters and their sisters, but that in every country to which they have gone they have followed the law 
of their fathers, and have preserved the mystic arts contained in that teaching which they delivered to 
them. And again, remember that I told you of many nations spread abroad over the entire circuit of the 
world, who have not been confined to any one zone, but have dwelt in every quarter from which the wind 
blows, and in all the zones, and who have not the arts which Mercury and Venus are said to have given 
when in conjunction with each other. Yet, if laws were regulated by zones, this could not be; but they 
clearly are not: because those men I have spoken of are at a wide remove from having anything in 
common with many other men in their habits of life. 


“Then, again, how many wise men, think ye, have abolished from their countries laws which appeared to 
them not well made? How many laws, also, are there which have been set aside through necessity? And 
how many kings are there who, when they have got possession of countries which did not belong to them, 
have abolished their established laws, and made such other laws as they chose? And, whenever these 
things occurred, no one of the stars was able to preserve the law. Here is an instance at hand for you to 
see for yourselves: it is but as yesterday since the Romans took possession of Arabia, and they abolished 
all the laws previously existing there, and especially the circumcision which they practised. The truth is, 
that he who is his own master is sometimes compelled to obey the law imposed on him by another, who 
himself in turn becomes possessed of the power to do as he pleases. 


“But let me mention to you a fact which more than anything else is likely to convince the foolish, and such 
as are wanting in faith. All the Jews, who received the law through Moses, circumcise their male children 
on the eighth day, without waiting for the coming of the proper stars, or standing in fear of the law of the 


country where they are living. Nor does the star which has authority over the zone govern them by force; 
but, whether they be in Edom, or in Arabia, or in Greece, or in Persia, or in the north, or in the south, they 
carry out this law which was made for them by their fathers. It is evident that what they do is not from 
Nativity: for it is impossible that for all the Jews, on the eighth day, on which they are circumcised, Mars 
should be in the ascendant,’ so that steel should pass upon them, and their blood be shed. Moreover, all of 
them, wherever they are, abstain from paying reverence to idols. One day in seven, also, they and their 
children cease from all work, from all building, and from all travelling, and from all buying and selling; 
nor do they kill an animal on the Sabbath-day, nor kindle a fire, nor administer justice; and there is not 
found among them any one whom Fate compels, either to go to law on the Sabbath-day and gain his 
cause, or to go to law and lose it, or to pull down, or to build up, or to do any one of those things which 
are done by all those men who have not received this law. They have also other things in respect to which 
they do not on the Sabbath conduct themselves like the rest of mankind, though on this same day they 
both bring forth and are born, and fall sick and die: for these things do not pertain to the power of man. 


“In Syria and in Edessa men used to part with their manhood in honour of Tharatha; but, when King 
Abgar became a believer he commanded that every one that did so should have his hand cut off, and from 
that day until now no one does so in the country of Edessa. 


“And what shall we say of the new race of us Christians, whom Christ at His advent planted in every 
country and in every region? for, lo! wherever we are, we are all called after the one name of Christ— 
Christians. On one day, the first of the week, we assemble ourselves together, and on the days of the 
readings we abstain from taking sustenance. The brethren who are in Gaul do not take males for wives, 
nor those who are in Parthia two wives; nor do those who are in Judaea circumcise themselves; nor do our 
sisters who are among the Geli consort with strangers; nor do those brethren who are in Persia take their 
daughters for wives; nor do those who are in Media abandon their dead, or bury them alive, or give them 
as food to the dogs; nor do those who are in Edessa kill their wives or their sisters when they commit 
impurity, but they withdraw from them, and give them over to the judgment of God; nor do those who are 
in Hatra stone thieves to death; but, wherever they are, and in whatever place they are found, the laws of 
the several countries do not hinder them from obeying the law of their Sovereign, Christ; nor does the 
Fate of the celestial Governors compel them to make use of things which they regard as impure. 


“On the other hand, sickness and health, and riches and poverty, things which are not within the scope of 
their freedom, befall them wherever they are. For although the freedom of man is not influenced by the 
compulsion of the Seven, or, if at any time it is influenced, it is able to withstand the influences exerted 
upon it, yet, on the other hand, this same man, externally regarded, cannot on the instant liberate himself 
from the command of his Governors: for he is a slave and in subjection. For, if we were able to do 
everything, we should ourselves be everything; and, if we had not the power to do anything, we should be 
the tools of others. 


“But, when God wills them, all things are possible, and they may take place without hindrance: for there is 
nothing that can stay that Great and Holy Will. For even those who think that they successfully withstand 
it, do not withstand it by strength, but by wickedness and error. And this may go on for a little while, 
because He is kind and forbearing towards all beings that exist, so as to let them remain as they are, and 
be governed by their own will, whilst notwithstanding they are held in check by the works which have 
been done and by the arrangements which have been made for their help. For this well-ordered 
constitution of things and this government which have been instituted, and the intermingling of one with 
another, serve to repress the violence of these beings, so that they should not inflict harm on one another 
to the full, nor yet to the full suffer harm, as was the case with them before the creation of the world. A 
time is also coming when this propensity to inflict harm which still remains in them shall be brought to an 
end, through the teaching which shall be given them amidst intercourse of another kind. And at the 
establishment of that new world all evil commotions shall cease, and all rebellions terminate, and the 
foolish shall be convinced, and all deficiencies shall be filled up, and there shall be quietness and peace, 
through the gift of the Lord of all existing beings.” 


Here endeth the Book of the Laws of Countries. 

Bardesan, therefore, an aged man, and one celebrated for his knowledge of events, wrote, in a certain 
work which was composed by him, concerning the synchronisms with one another of the luminaries of 
heaven, speaking as follows:— 

Two revolutions of Saturn, 60 years; 

5 revolutions of Jupiter, 60 years; 

40 revolutions of Mars, 60 years; 


60 revolutions of the Sun, 60 years; 


72 revolutions of Venus, 60 years; 


150 revolutions of Mercury, 60 years; 
720 revolutions of the Moon, 60 years. 


And this,” says he, “is one synchronism of them all; that is, the time of one such synchronism of them. So 
that from hence it appears that to complete 100 such synchronisms there will be required six thousands of 
years. Thus:— 


200 revolutions of Saturn, six thousands of years; 

500 revolutions of Jupiter, 6 thousands of years; 

4 thousand revolutions of Mars, 6 thousands of years; 

Six thousand revolutions of the Sun, 6 thousands of years; 

7 thousand and 200 revolutions of Venus, 6 thousands of years; 
12 thousand revolutions of Mercury, 6 thousands of years; 

72 thousand revolutions of the Moon, 6 thousands of years.” 


These things did Bardesan thus compute when desiring to show that this world would stand only six 
thousands of years. 


A Letter of Mara, Son of Serapion 


Mara, son of Serapion, to Serapion, my son: peace. 


When thy master and guardian wrote me a letter, and informed me that thou wast very diligent in study, 
though so young in years, I blessed God that thou, a little boy, and without a guide to direct thee, hadst 
begun in good earnest; and to myself also this was a comfort—that I heard of thee, little boy as thou art, 
as displaying such greatness of mind and conscientiousness: a character which, in the case of many who 
have begun well, has shown no eagerness to continue. 


On this account, lo, I have written for thee this record, touching that which I have by careful observation 
discovered in the world. For the kind of life men lead has been carefully observed by me. I tread the path 
of learning, and from the study of Greek philosophy have I found out all these things, although they 
suffered shipwreck when the birth of life took place. 


Be diligent, then, my son, in attention to those things which are becoming for the free, so as to devote 
thyself to learning, and to follow after wisdom; and endeavour thus to become confirmed in those habits 
with which thou hast begun. Call to mind also my precepts, as a quiet person who is fond of the pursuit of 
learning. And, even though such a life should seem to thee very irksome, yet when thou hast made 
experience of it for a little while, it will become very pleasant to thee: for to me also it so happened. When, 
moreover, a person has left his home, and is able still to preserve his previous character, and properly 
does that which it behoves him to do, he is that chosen man who is called “the blessing of God,” and one 
who does not find aught else to compare with his freedom. For, as for those persons who are called to the 
pursuit of learning, they are seeking to extricate themselves from the turmoils of time; and those who take 
hold upon wisdom, they are clinging to the hope of righteousness; and those who take their stand on 
truth, they are displaying the banner of their virtue; and those who cultivate philosophy, they are looking 
to escape from the vexations of the world. And do thou too, my son, thus wisely behave thyself in regard 
to these things, as a wise person who seeks to spend a pure life; and beware lest the gain which many 
hunger after enervate thee, and thy mind turn to covet riches, which have no stability. For, when they are 
acquired by fraud, they do not continue; nor, even when justly obtained, do they last; and all those things 
which are seen by thee in the world, as belonging to that which is only for a little time, are destined to 
depart like a dream: for they are but as the risings and settings of the seasons. 


About the objects of that vainglory, too, of which the life of men is full, be not thou solicitous: seeing that 
from those things which give us joy there quickly comes to us harm. Most especially is this the case with 
the birth of beloved children. For in two respects it plainly brings us harm: in the case of the virtuous, our 
very affection for them torments us, and from their very excellence of character we suffer torture; and, in 
the case of the vicious, we are worried with their correction, and afflicted with their misconduct. 


Thou hast heard, moreover, concerning our companions, that, when they were leaving Samosata, they 
were distressed about it, and, as if complaining of the time in which their lot was cast, said thus: “We are 
now far removed from our home, and we cannot return again to our city, or behold our people, or offer to 
our gods the greeting of praise.” Meet was it that that day should be called a day of lamentation, because 
one heavy grief possessed them all alike. For they wept as they remembered their fathers, and they 
thought of their mothers with sobs, and they were distressed for their brethren, and grieved for their 
betrothed whom they had left behind. And, although we had heard that their former companions were 
proceeding to Seleucia, we clandestinely set out, and proceeded on the way towards them, and united our 
own misery with theirs. Then was our grief exceedingly violent, and fitly did our weeping abound, by 
reason of our desperate plight, and our wailing gathered itself into a dense cloud, and our misery grew 
vaster than a mountain: for not one of us had the power to ward off the disasters that assailed him. For 
affection for the living was intense, as well as sorrow for the dead, and our miseries were driving us on 
without any way of escape. For we saw our brethren and our children captives, and we remembered our 
deceased companions, who were laid to rest in a foreign land. Each one of us, too, was anxious for 
himself, lest he should have disaster added to disaster, or lest another calamity should overtake that 
which went before it. What enjoyment could men have that were prisoners, and who experienced things 
like these? 


But as for thee, my beloved, be not distressed because in thy loneliness thou hast been driven from place 
to place. For to these things men are born, since they are destined to meet with the accidents of time. But 
rather let thy thought be this, that to wise men every place is alike, and that in every city the good have 
many fathers and mothers. Else, if thou doubt it, take thee a proof from what thou hast seen thyself. How 
many people who know thee not love thee as one of their own children; and what a host of women receive 
thee as they would their own beloved ones! Verily, as a stranger thou hast been fortunate; verily, for thy 


small love many people have conceived an ardent affection for thee. 


What, again, are we to say concerning the delusion which has taken up its abode in the world? Both by 
reason of toil painful is the journey through it, and by its agitations are we, like a reed by the force of the 
wind, bent now in this direction, now in that. For I have been amazed at many who cast away their 
children, and I have been astonished at others who bring up those that are not theirs. There are persons 
who acquire riches in the world, and I have also been astonished at others who inherit that which is not of 
their own acquisition. Thus mayest thou understand and see that we are walking under the guidance of 
delusion. 


Begin and tell us, O wisest of men, on which of his possessions a man can place reliance, or concerning 
what things he can say that they are such as abide. Wilt thou say so of abundance of riches? they are 
snatched away. Of fortresses? they are spoiled. Of cities? they are laid waste. Of greatness? it is brought 
down. Of magnificence? it is overthrown. Of beauty? it withers. Or of laws? they pass away. Or of poverty? 
it is despised. Or of children? they die. Or of friends? they prove false. Or of the praises of men? jealousy 
goes before them. 


Let a man, therefore, rejoice in his empire, like Darius; or in his good fortune, like Polycrates; or in his 
bravery, like Achilles; or in his wife, like Agamemnon; or in his offspring, like Priam; or in his skill, like 
Archimedes; or in his wisdom, like Socrates; or in his learning, like Pythagoras; or in his ingenuity, like 
Palamedes;—the life of men, my son, departs from the world, but their praises and their virtues abide for 
ever. 


Do thou, then, my little son, choose thee that which fadeth not away. For those who occupy themselves 
with these things are called modest, and are beloved, and lovers of a good name. 


When, moreover, anything untoward befalls thee, do not lay the blame on man, nor be angry against God, 
nor fulminate against the time thou livest in. 


If thou shalt continue in this mind, thy gift is not small which thou hast received from God, which has no 
need of riches, and is never reduced to poverty. For without fear shalt thou pass thy life, and with 
rejoicing. For fear and apologies for one’s nature belong not to the wise, but to such as walk contrary to 
law. For no man has even been deprived of his wisdom, as of his property. 


Follow diligently learning rather than riches. For the greater are one’s possessions, the greater is the evil 
attendant upon them. For I have myself observed that, where a man’s goods are many, so also are the 
tribulations which happen to him; and, where luxuries are accumulated, there also do sorrows 
congregate; and, where riches are abundant, there is stored up the bitterness of many a year. 


If, therefore, thou shalt behave with understanding, and shalt diligently watch over thy conduct, God will 
not refrain from helping thee, nor men from loving thee. 


Let that which thou art able to acquire suffice thee; and if, moreover, thou art able to do without property, 
thou shalt be called blessed, and no man whatsoever shall be jealous of thee. 


And remember also this, that nothing will disturb thy life very greatly, except it be the love of gain; and 
that no man after his death is called an owner of property: because it is by the desire of this that weak 
men are led captive, and they know not that a man dwells among his possessions only in the manner of a 
chance-comer, and they are haunted with fear because these possessions are not secured to them: for 
they abandoned that which is their own, and seek that which is not theirs. 


What are we to say, when the wise are dragged by force by the hands of tyrants, and their wisdom is 
deprived of its freedom by slander, and they are plundered for their superior intelligence, without the 
opportunity of making a defence? They are not wholly to be pitied. For what benefit did the Athenians 
obtain by putting Socrates to death, seeing that they received as retribution for it famine and pestilence? 
Or the people of Samos by the burning of Pythagoras, seeing that in one hour the whole of their country 
was covered with sand? Or the Jews by the murder of their Wise King, seeing that from that very time 
their kingdom was driven away from them? For with justice did God grant a recompense to the wisdom of 
all three of them. For the Athenians died by famine; and the people of Samos were covered by the sea 
without remedy; and the Jews, brought to desolation and expelled from their kingdom, are driven away 
into every land. Nay, Socrates did “not” die, because of Plato; nor yet Pythagoras, because of the statue of 
Hera; nor yet the Wise King, because of the new laws which he enacted. 


Moreover I, my son, have attentively observed mankind, in what a dismal state of ruin they are. And I 
have been amazed that they are not utterly prostrated by the calamities which surround them, and that 
even their wars are not enough for them, nor the pains they endure, nor the diseases, nor the death, nor 
the poverty; but that, like savage beasts, they must needs rush upon one another in their enmity, trying 
which of them shall inflict the greater mischief on his fellow. For they have broken away from the bounds 
of truth, and transgress all honest laws, because they are bent on fulfilling their selfish desires; for, 
whensoever a man is eagerly set on obtaining that which he desires, how is it possible that he should fitly 


do that which it behoves him to do? and they acknowledge no restraint, and but seldom stretch out their 
hands towards truth and goodness, but in their manner of life behave like the deaf and the blind. 
Moreover, the wicked rejoice, and the righteous are disquieted. He that has, denies that he has; and he 
that has not, struggles to acquire. The poor seek help, and the rich hide their wealth, and every man 
laughs at his fellow. Those that are drunken are stupefied, and those that have recovered themselves are 
ashamed. Some weep, and some sing; and some laugh, and others are a prey to care. They rejoice in 
things evil, and a man that speaks the truth they despise. 


Should a man, then, be surprised when the world is seeking to wither him with its scorn, seeing that they 
and he have not one and the same manner of life? “These” are the things for which they care. One of them 
is looking forward to the time when in battle he shah obtain the renown of victory; yet the valiant perceive 
not by how many foolish objects of desire a man is led captive in the world. But would that for a little 
while self-repentance visited them! For, while victorious by their bravery, they are overcome by the power 
of covetousness. For I have made trial of men, and with this result: that the one thing on which they are 
intent, is abundance of riches. Therefore also it is that they have no settled purpose; but, through the 
instability of their minds, a man is of a sudden cast down from his elation of spirit to be swallowed up with 
sadness. They look not at the vast wealth of eternity, nor consider that every visitation of trouble is 
conducting us all alike to the same final period. For they are devoted to the majesty of the belly, that huge 
blot on the character of the vicious. 


Moreover, as regards this letter which it has come into my mind to write to thee, it is not enough to read 
it, but the best thing is that it be put in practice. For I know for myself, that when thou shalt have made 
experiment of this mode of life, it will be very pleasant to thee, and thou wilt be free from sore vexation; 
because it is only on account of children that we tolerate riches. 


Put, therefore, sadness away from thee, O most beloved of mankind,—a thing which never in anywise 
benefits a man; and drive care away from thee, which brings with it no advantage whatsoever. For we 
have no resource or skill that can avail us—nothing but a great mind able to cope with the disasters and to 
endure the tribulations which we are always receiving at the hands of the times. For at these things does 
it behove us to look, and not only at those which are fraught with rejoicing and good repute. 


Devote thyself to wisdom, the fount of all things good, the treasure that faileth not. There shalt thou lay 
thy head, and be at ease. For this shall be to thee father and mother, and a good companion for thy life. 


Enter into closest intimacy with fortitude and patience, those virtues which are able successfully to 
encounter the tribulations that befall feeble men. For so great is their strength, that they are adequate to 
sustain hunger, and can endure thirst, and mitigate every trouble. With toil, moreover, yea even with 
dissolution, they make right merry. 


To these things give diligent attention, and thou shalt lead an untroubled life, and I also shall have 
comfort, and thou shalt be called “the delight of his parents.” 


For in that time of yore, when our city was standing in her greatness, thou mayest be aware that against 
many persons among us abominable words were uttered; but for ourselves, we acknowledged long ago 
that we received love, no less than honour, to the fullest extent from the multitude of her people: it was 
the state of the times only that forbade our completing those things which we had resolved on doing. And 
here also in the prison-house we give thanks to God that we have received the love of many: for we are 
striving to our utmost to maintain a life of sobriety and cheerfulness; and, if anyone drive us by force, he 
will but be bearing public testimony against himself, that he is estranged from all things good, and he will 
receive disgrace and shame from the foul mark of shame that is upon him. For we have shown our truth— 
that truth which in our now ruined kingdom we possessed not. But, if the Romans shall permit us to go 
back to our own country, as called upon by justice and righteousness to do, they will be acting like 
humane men, and will earn the name of good and righteous, and at the same time will have a peaceful 
country in which to dwell: for they will exhibit their greatness when they shall leave us free men, and we 
shall be obedient to the sovereign power which the time has allotted to us. But let them not like tyrants, 
drive us as though we were slaves. Yet, if it has been already determined what shall be done, we shall 
receive nothing more dreadful than the peaceful death which is in store for us. 


But thou, my little son, if thou resolve diligently to acquaint thyself with these things, first of all put a 
check on appetite, and set limits to that in which thou art indulging. Seek the power to refrain from being 
angry; and, instead of yielding to outbursts of passion, listen to the promptings of kindness. 


For myself, what I am henceforth solicitous about is this—that, so far as I have recollections of the past, I 
may leave behind me a book containing them, and with a prudent mind finish the journey which I am 
appointed to take, and depart without suffering out of the sad afflictions of the world. For my prayer is, 
that I may receive my dismissal; and by what kind of death concerns me not. But, if any one should be 
troubled or anxious about this, I have no counsel to give him: for yonder, in the dwelling-place of all the 
world, will he find us before him. 


One of his friends asked Mara, son of Serapion, when in bonds at his side: “Nay, by thy life, Mara, tell me 


what cause of laughter thou hast seen, that thou laughest.” “I am laughing,” said Mara, “at Time: 
inasmuch as, although he has not borrowed any evil from me, he is paying me back.” 


Here endeth the letter of Mara, son of Serapion. 


Ambrose 


A memorial a which Ambrose, a chief man of Greece, wrote: who became a Christian, and all his fellow- 
senators raised an outcry against him; and he fled from them, and wrote and pointed out to them all their 
foolishness. 


Beginning his discourse, he answered and said:— 


Think not, men of Greece, that my separation from your customs has been made without a just and proper 
reason. For I acquainted myself with all your wisdom, consisting of poetry, of oratory, of philosophy; and 
when I found not there anything agreeable to what is right, or that is worthy of the divine nature, I 
resolved to make myself acquainted with the wisdom of the Christians also, and to learn and see who they 
are, and when they took their rise, and what is the nature of this new and strange wisdom of theirs, or on 
what good hopes those who are imbued with it rely, that they speak only that which is true. 


Men of Greece, when I came to examine the Christian writings, I found not any folly in them, as I had 
found in the celebrated Homer, who has said concerning the wars of the two trials: “Because of Helen, 
many of the Greeks perished at Troy, away from their beloved home.” For, first of all, we are told 
concerning Agamemnon their king, that by reason of the foolishness of his brother Menelaus, and the 
violence of his madness, and the uncontrollable nature of his passion, he resolved to go and rescue Helen 
from the hands of a certain leprous shepherd; and afterwards, when the Greeks had become victorious in 
the war, and burnt cities, and taken women and children captive, and the land was filled with blood, and 
the rivers with corpses, Agamemnon himself also was found to be taken captive by his passion for Briseis. 
Patroclus, again, we are told, was slain, and Achilles, the son of the goddess Thetis, mourned over him; 
Hector was dragged along the ground, and Priam and Hecuba together were weeping over the loss of 
their children; Astyanax, the son of Hector, was thrown down from the walls of lion, and his mother 
Andromache the mighty Ajax bore away into captivity; and that which was taken as booty was after a little 
while, all squandered in sensual indulgence. 


Of the wiles of Odysseus the son of Laertes, and of his murders, who shall tell the tale? For of a hundred 
and ten suitors did his house in one day become the grave, and it was filled with corpses and blood. He, 
too, it was that by his wickedness gained the praises of men, because through his pre-eminence in craft he 
escaped detection; he, too, it was who, you say, sailed upon the sea, and heard not the voice of the Sirens 
only because he stopped his ears with wax. 


The famous Achilles, again, the son of Peleus, who bounded across the river, and routed the Trojans, and 
slew Hector,—this said hero of yours became the slave of Philoxena, and was overcome by an Amazon as 
she lay dead and stretched upon her bier; and he put off his armour, and arrayed himself in nuptial 
garments, and finally fell a sacrifice to love. 


Thus much concerning your great “men;” and thou, Homer, hadst deserved forgiveness, if thy silly story- 
telling had gone so far only as to prate about men, and not about the gods. As for what he says about the 
gods, I am ashamed even to speak of it: for the stories that have been invented about them are very 
wicked and shocking; passing strange, too, and not to be believed; and, if the truth must be told, fit only 
to be laughed at. For a person will be compelled to laugh when he meets with them, and will not believe 
them when he hears them. For think of gods who did not one of them observe the laws of rectitude, or of 
purity, or of modesty, but were adulterers, and spent their time in debauchery, and yet were not 
condemned to death, as they ought to have been! 


Why, the sovereign of the gods, the very “father of gods and men,” not only, as ye say, was an adulterer 
(this was but a light thing), but even slew his own father, and was a paederast. I will first of all speak of 
his adultery, though I blush to do so: for he appeared to Antiope as a satyr, and descended upon Danae as 
a shower of gold, and became a bull for Europa, and a swan for Leda; whilst the love of Semele, the 
mother of Dionysus, exposed both his own ardency of passion and the jealousy of the chaste Hera. 
Ganymede the Phrygian, too, he carried off disguised as an eagle, that the fair and comely boy, forsooth, 
might serve as cup-bearer to him. This said sovereign of the gods, moreover killed his father Kronos, that 
he might seize upon his kingdom. 


Oh! to how many charges is the sovereign of the gods amenable, and how many deaths does he deserve to 
die, as an adulterer, and as a sorcerer, and as a paederast! Read to the sovereign of the gods, O men of 
Greece, the law concerning parricide, and the condemnation pronounced on adultery, and about the 
shame that attaches to the vile sin of paederasty. How many adulterers has the sovereign of the gods 
indoctrinated in sin! Nay, how many paederasts, and sorcerers, and murderers! So that, if a man be found 
indulging his passions, he must not be put to death: because he has done this that he may become like the 


sovereign of the gods; and, if he be found a murderer, he has an excuse in the sovereign of the gods; and, 
if a man be a sorcerer, he has learned it from the sovereign of the gods; and, if he be a paederast, the 
sovereign of the gods is his apologist. Then, again, if one should speak of courage, Achilles was more 
valiant that this said sovereign of the gods: for he slew the man that slew his friend; but the sovereign of 
the gods wept over Sarpedon his son when he was dying, being distressed for him. 


Pluto, again, who is a god, carried off Kora, and the mother of Kora was hurrying hither and thither 
searching for her daughter in all desert places; and, although Alexander Paris, when he had carried off 
Helen, paid the penalty of vengeance, as having made himself her lover by force, yet Pluto, who is a god, 
when he carried off Kora, remained without rebuke; and, although Menelaus, who is a man, knew how to 
search for Helen his wife, yet Demeter, who is a goddess, knew not where to search for Kora her daughter. 


Let Hephaestus put away jealousy from him, and not indulge resentment. For he was hated, because he 
was old and lame; while Ares was loved, because he was a youth and beautiful in form. There was, 
however, a reproof administered in respect of the adultery. Hephaestus was not, indeed, at first aware of 
the love existing between Venus his wife and Ares; but, when he did become acquainted with it, 
Hephaestus said: “Come, see a ridiculous and senseless piece of behaviour—how to me, who am her own, 
Venus, the daughter of the sovereign of the gods, is offering insult—to me, I say, who am her own, and is 
paying honour to Ares, who is a stranger to her.” But to the sovereign of the gods it was not displeasing: 
for he loved such as were like these. Penelope, moreover, remained a widow twenty years, because she 
was expecting the return of her husband Odysseus, and busied herself with cunning tasks, and persevered 
in works of skill, while all those suitors kept pressing her to marry them; but Venus, who is a goddess, 
when Hephaestus her husband was close to her, deserted him, because she was overcome by love for 
Ares. Hearken, men of Greece: which of you would have dared to do this, or would even have endured to 
see it? And, if any one “should” dare to act so, what torture would be in store for him, or what scourgings! 


Kronos, again, who is a god, who devoured all those children of his, was not even brought before a court 
of justice. They further tell us that the sovereign of the gods, his son, was the only one that escaped from 
him; and that the madness of Kronos his father was cheated of its purpose because Rhea his wife, the 
mother of the sovereign of the gods, offered him a stone in the place of the said sovereign of the gods, his 
son, to prevent him from devouring him. Hearken, men of Greece, and reflect upon this madness! Why, 
even the dumb animal that grazes in the field knows its proper food, and does not touch strange food; the 
wild beast, too, and the reptile, and the bird, know their food. As for men, I need not say anything about 
them: ye yourselves are acquainted with their food, and understand it well. But Kronos, who is a god, not 
knowing his proper food, ate up a stone! 


Therefore, O men of Greece, if ye will have such gods as these, do not find fault with one another when ye 
do such-like things. Be not angry with thy son when he forms the design to kill thee: because he thus 
resembles the sovereign of the gods. And, if a man commit adultery with thy wife, why dost thou think of 
him as an enemy, and yet to the sovereign of the gods, who is like him, doest worship and service? Why, 
too, dost thou find fault with thy wife when she has committed adultery and leads a dissolute life, and yet 
payest honour to Venus, and placest her images in shrines? Persuade your Solon to repeal his laws; 
Lycurgus, also, to make no laws; let the Areopagus repeal theirs, and judge no more; and let the 
Athenians have councils no longer. Let the Athenians discharge Socrates from his office: for no one like 
Kronos has ever come before him. Let them not put to death Orestes, who killed his mother: for, lo! the 
sovereign of the gods did worse things than these to his father. OEdipus also too hastily inflicted mischief 
on himself, in depriving his eyes of sight, because he had killed his mother unwittingly: for he did not 
think about the sovereign of the gods, who killed his father and yet remained without punishment. Medea, 
again, who killed her children, the Corinthians banish from their country; and yet they do service and 
honour to Kronos, who devoured his children. Then, too, as regards Alexander Paris—he was right in 
carrying off Helen: for he did it that he might become like Pluto, who carried off Kora. Let your men be set 
free from law, and let your cities be the abode of wanton women, and a dwelling-place for sorcerers. 


Wherefore, O men of Greece, seeing that your gods are grovelling like yourselves, and your heroes 
destitute of courage, as your dramas tell and your stories declare—then, again, what shall be said of the 
tribulations of Orestes; and the couch of Thyestes; and the foul taint in the family of Pelops; and 
concerning Danaus, who through jealousy killed his sons-in-law, and deprived them of offspring; the 
banquet of Thyestes, too, feeding upon the corpse set before him by way of vengeance for her whom he 
had wronged; about Procne also, to this hour screaming as she flies; her sister too, warbling, with her 
tongue cut out? What, moreover, is it fitting to say about the murder committed by OEdipus, who took his 
own mother to wife, and whose brothers killed one another, they being at the same time his sons? 


Your festivals, too, I hate; for there is no moderation where they are; the sweet flutes also, dispellers of 
care, which play as an incitement to dancing; and the preparation of ointments, wherewith ye anoint 
yourselves; and the chaplets which ye put on. In the abundance of your wickedness, too, ye have forgotten 
shame, and your understandings have become blinded, and ye have been infuriated by the heat of passion, 
and have loved the adulterous bed. 


Had these things been said by another, perhaps our adversaries would have brought an accusation against 
him, on the plea that they were untrue. But your own poets say them, and your own hymns and dramas 


declare them. 


Come, therefore, and be instructed in the word of God, and in the wisdom which is fraught with comfort. 
Rejoice, and become partakers of it. Acquaint yourselves with the King Immortal, and acknowledge His 
servants. For not in arms do they make their boast, nor do they commit murders: because our Commander 
has no delight in abundance of strength, nor yet in horsemen and their gallant array, nor yet in illustrious 
descent; but He delights in the pure soul, fenced round by a rampart of righteousness. The word of God, 
moreover, and the promises of our good King, and the works of God, are ever teaching us. Oh the 
blessedness of the soul that is redeemed by the power of the word! Oh the blessedness of the trumpet of 
peace without war! Oh the blessedness of the teaching which quenches the fire of appetite! which, though 
it makes not poets, nor fits men to be philosophers, nor has among its votaries the orators of the crowd; 
yet instructs men, and makes the dead not to die, and lifts men from the earth as gods up to the region 
which is above the firmament. Come, be instructed, and be like me: for I too was once as ye are. 


REMAINS OF THE SECOND AND THIRD CENTURIES 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. B. P. PRATTEN. 


Quadratus, Bishop of Athens 


[a.d. 126.] Quadratus is spoken of by Eusebius as a “man of understanding and of Apostolic faith.” And he 
celebrates Aristides as a man of similar character. These were the earliest apologists; both addressed 
their writings to Hadrian, and they were extant and valued in the churches in the time of Eusebius. 


From the Apology for the Christian Religion. 


Our Saviour’s works, moreover, were always present: for they were real, consisting of those who had been 
healed of their diseases, those who had been raised from the dead; who were not only seen whilst they 
were being healed and raised up, but were afterwards constantly present. Nor did they remain only 
during the sojourn of the Saviour on earth, but also a considerable time after His departure; and, indeed, 
some of them have survived even down to our own times. 


Aristo of Pella 


[a.d. 140.] Aristo of Pella is supposed to have been a Jew, whose work was designed to help the failing 
Judaism of his country. Though his work is lost, alike the original and the Latin translation of one “Celsus,” 
it seems to have been a popular tract among Christians of Cyprian’s time, and the Latin preface is often 
suffixed to editions of that Father. 


The work of Aristo is known as the Disputation of Papiscus and Jason, and Celsus tells us that Jason was a 
Hebrew Christian, while his opponent was a Jew of Alexandria. Now, Papiscus owns himself convinced by 
the arguments of Jason, and concludes by a request to be baptized. Celsus, who seems to have been a 
heathen or an Epicurean, derides the work with scornful commiseration; but Origen rebukes this, and 
affirms his respect for the work. All this considered, one must think Aristo was “almost persuaded to be a 
Christian,” and deserves a place among Christian writers. 


From the Disputation of Jason and Papiscus. 


“T remember,” says Jerome (Comm. ad Gal., cap. iii. comm. 13), “in the Dispute between Jason and 
Papiscus, which is composed in Greek, to have found it written: The execration of God is he that is 
hanged.’” 


From the Same Work. 


Jerome likewise, in his Hebrew Questions on Genesis, says: “In the beginning God made the heaven and 
the earth. The majority believe, as it is affirmed also in the Dispute between Jason and Papiscus, and as 
Tertullian in his book Against Praxeas contends, and as Hilarius too, in his exposition of one of the Psalms, 
declares, that in the Hebrew it is: In the Son, God made the heaven and the earth.’ But that this is false, 
the nature of the case itself proves.” 


Perhaps from the Same Work. 


.. . And when the man himself who had instigated them to this folly had paid the just penalty (says 
Eusebius, Hist., iv. 6), “the whole nation from that time was strictly forbidden to set foot on the region 
about Jerusalem, by the formal decree and enactment of Adrian, who commanded that they should not 
even from a distance look on their native soil!” So writes Aristo of Pella. 


From the Same Work. 


I have found this expression Seven heavens (says Maximus, in Scholia on the work concerning the 
Mystical Theology, ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite, cap. i.) also in the Dispute between Papiscus and 
Jason, written by Aristo of Pella, which Clement of Alexandria, in the sixth book of the Outlines, says was 
composed by Saint Luke. 


Concerning the Same Work. 


Thus writes Origen: .. . in which book a Christian is represented disputing with a Jew from the Jewish 
Scriptures, and showing that the prophecies concerning the Christ apply to Jesus: although his opponent 
addresses himself to the argument with no common ability, and in a manner not unbefitting his Jewish 
character. 


Melito, the Philosopher 


[a.d. 160-170-177.] Melito may have been the immediate successor of the “angel” (or “apostle”) of the 
church of Sardis, to whom our Great High Priest addressed one of the apocalyptic messages. He was an 
“Apostolic Father” in point of fact; he very probably knew the blessed Polycarp and his disciple Irenaeus. 
He is justly revered for the diligence with which he sought out the evidence which, in his day, established 
the Canon of the Old Testament, then just complete. 


In the following fragments we find him called Bishop of Sardis, Bishop of Attica, and Bishop of Ittica. He is 
also introduced to us as “the Philosopher,” and we shall find him styled “the Eunuch” by Polycrates. It is 
supposed that he had made himself a coelebs “for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,” without mistaking our 
Lord’s intent, as did Origen. He was not a monk, but accepted a single estate to be the more free and 
single-eyed in the Master’s service. From the encyclopedic erudition of Lightfoot we glean some 
particulars, as follows:— 


1. I have adopted his date, as Lightfoot gives it,—that is, the period of his writings,—under the Antonines. 
The improbability of seventy years in the episcopate is reason enough for rejecting the idea that he was 
himself the “angel of the church of Sardis,” to whom our Lord sent the terrible rebuke. 


2. His silence concerning persecutions under Vespasian, Trojan, and Antoninus Pius cannot be pleaded to 
exempt them from this stain, against positive evidence to the contrary. 


3. A coincidence with Ignatius to the Ephesians will be noted hereafter. 


4. Melito, with Claudius Apollinaris and even Polycrates, may have been personally acquainted with 
Ignatius; of course, one with another. These lived not far from Smyrna; Asia Minor was, in the first 
century, the focus of Christian activity. 


5. We know of his visit to the East from his own account, preserved by Eusebius. The Christians of 
proconsular Asia were accustomed to such journeys. Even Clement of Alexandria may have met him, as he 
seems to have met Tatian and Theodotus. 


6. Melito vouches for the rescript of Hadrian, but his supposed reference to the edict of Antoninus does 
not bear close scrutiny as warrant for its authenticity. 


7. The Apology of our author was addressed to Aurelius in his mid-career as a sovereign, about A.D. 170. 
Justin, Melito, Athenagoras, and Theophilus all tell the same sad story of imperial cruelty. Even when 
Justin wrote to Antoninus, Marcus was supreme in the councils of the elder emperor. 


8. He became a martyr, probably under Marcus Aurelius, circa A.D. 177; some eminent critics have even 
dated his Apology as late as this. 


I 


A DISCOURSE WHICH WAS IN THE PRESENCE OF ANTONINUS CAESAR, AND HE EXHORTED THE SAID CAESAR TO 
ACQUAINT HIMSELF WITH GOD, AND SHOWED TO HIM THE WAY OF TRUTH 


He began to speak as follows:— 


“Tt is not easy,” said Melito, “speedily to bring into the right way the man who has a long time previously 
been held fast by error. It may, however, be effected: for, when a man turns away ever so little from error, 
the mention of the truth is acceptable to him. For, just as when the cloud breaks ever so little there comes 
fair weather, even so, when a man turns toward God, the thick cloud of error which deprived him of true 
vision is quickly withdrawn from before him. For error, like disease and sleep, long holds fast those who 
come under its influence; but truth uses the word as a goad, and smites the slumberers, and awakens 
them; and when they are awake they look at the truth, and also understand it: they hear, and distinguish 
that which is from that which is not. For there are men who call iniquity righteousness: they think, for 
example, that it is righteousness for a man to err with the many. But I, for my part, affirm that it is nota 
good excuse for error that a man errs with the many. For, if one man only sin, his sin is great: how much 
greater will be the sin when many sin together! 


“Now, the sin of which I speak is this: when a man abandons that which really exists, and serves that 
which does not really exist. There is’ that which really exists, and it is called God. He, I say, really exists, 
and by His power doth everything subsist. This being is in no sense made, nor did He ever come into 


being; but He has existed from eternity, and will continue to exist for ever and ever. He changeth not, 
while everything else changes. No eye can see Him, nor thought apprehend Him, nor language describe 
Him; and those who love Him speak of Him thus: Father, and God of Truth.’ 


“Tf, therefore, a man forsake the light, and say that there is another God, it is plain from what he himself 
says that it is some created thing which he calls God. For, if a man call fire God, it is not God, because it is 
fire; and, if a man call water God, it is not God, because it is water; and, if he so call this earth on which 
we tread, or these heavens which are seen by us, or the sun, or the moon, or some one of these stars 
which run their course without ceasing by Divine command, and do not speed along by their own will, 
neither are these gods; and, if a man call gold and silver gods, are not these objects things which we use 
as we please? and, if he so call those pieces of wood which we burn, or those stones which we break, how 
can these things be gods? For, lo! they are for the use of man. How can they’ escape the commission of 
great sin, who in their speech change the great God into those things which, so long as they continue, 
continue by Divine command? 


“But, notwithstanding this, I say that so long as a man does not hear, and so does not discern or 
understand that there is a Lord over these creatures, he is not perhaps to be blamed: because no one 
finds fault with a blind man though he walk ever so badly. For, in the same manner as the blind, so men 
also, when they were seeking after God, stumbled upon stones and blocks of wood; and such of them as 
were rich stumbled upon gold and silver, and were prevented by their stumblings from finding that which 
they were seeking after. But, now that a voice has been heard through all the earth, declaring that there is 
a God of truth, and there has been given to every man an eye wherewith to see, those persons are without 
excuse who are ashamed of incurring the censure of their former companions in error, and yet desire to 
walk in the right way. For those who are ashamed to be saved must of necessity perish. I therefore counsel 
them to open their eyes and see: for, lo! light is given abundantly to us all to see thereby; and if, when 
light has arisen upon us, any one close his eyes so as not to see, into the ditch he must go. But why is a 
man ashamed of the censure of those who have been in error along with himself? Rather does it behove 
him to persuade them to follow in his steps; and, if they should not be persuaded by him, then to 
disengage himself from their society. For there are some men who are unable to rise from their mother 
earth, and therefore also do they make them gods from the earth their mother; and they are condemned 
by the judgments of truth, forasmuch as they apply the name of Him who is unchangeable to those objects 
which are subject to change, and shrink not from calling those things gods which have been made by the 
hands of man, and dare to make an image of God whom they have not seen. 


“But I have to remark further, that the Sibyl also has said concerning them that it is the images of 
deceased kings that they worship. And this is easy to understand: for, lo! even now they worship and 
honour the images of those of Caesarean rank more than their former gods; for from those their former 
gods both pecuniary tribute and produce accrue to Caesar, as to one who is greater than they. On this 
account, those who despise them, and so cause Caesar’s revenue to fall short, are put to death. But to the 
treasury of other kings also it is appointed how much the worshippers in various places shall pay, and how 
many vesselfuls of water from the sea they shall supply. Such is the wickedness of the world—of those who 
worship and fear that which has no sensation. Many of them, too, who are crafty, either for the sake of 
gain, or for vainglory, or for dominion over the multitude, both themselves worship, and incite those who 
are destitute of understanding to worship, that which has no sensation. 


“T will further write and show, as far as my ability goes, how and for what causes images were made to 
kings and tyrants, and how they came to be regarded as gods. The people of Argos made images to 
Hercules, because he belonged to their city, and was strong, and by his valour slew noxious beasts, and 
more especially because they were afraid of him. For he was subject to no control, and carried off the 
wives of many: for his lust was great, like that of Zuradi the Persian, his friend. Again, the people of Acte 
worshipped Dionysus, a king, because he had recently planted the vine in their country. The Egyptians 
worshipped Joseph the Hebrew, who was called Serapis, because he supplied them with corn during the 
years of famine. The Athenians worshipped Athene, the daughter of Zeus, king of the island of Crete, 
because she built the town of Athens, and made Ericthippus her son king there, whom she had by adultery 
with Hephaestus, a blacksmith, son of a wife of her father. She was, too, always courting the society of 
Hercules, because he was her brother on her father’s side. For Zeus the king became enamoured of 
Alcmene, the wife of Electryon, who was from Argos, and committed adultery with her, and she gave birth 
to Hercules. The people of Phoenicia worshipped Balthi, queen of Cyprus, because she fell in love with 
Tamuz, son of Cuthar king of the Phoenicians, and left her own kingdom and came and dwelt in Gebal, a 
fortress of the Phoenicians, and at the same time made all the Cyprians subject to King Cuthar. Also, 
before Tamuz she had fallen in love with Ares, and committed adultery with him; and Hephaestus, her 
husband, caught her, and his jealousy was roused against her, and he came and killed Tamuz in Mount 
Lebanon, as he was hunting wild boars; and from that time Balthi remained in Gebal, and she died in the 
city of Aphiki, where Tamuz was buried. The Elamites worshipped Nuh, daughter of the king of Elam: 
when the enemy had carried her captive, her father made for her an image and a temple in Shushan, a 
royal residence which is in Elam. The Syrians worshipped Athi, a Hadibite, who sent the daughter of 
Belat, a person skilled in medicine, and she healed Simi, the daughter of Hadad king of Syria; and some 
time afterwards, when Hadad himself had the leprosy upon him, Athi entreated Elisha the Hebrew, and he 
came and healed him of his leprosy. The people of Mesopotamia also worshipped Cuthbi, a Hebrew 


woman, because she delivered Bakru, the paternal king of Edessa, from his enemies. With respect to 
Nebo, who is worshipped in Mabug, why should I write to you? For, lo! all the priests who are in Mabug 
know that it is the image of Orpheus, a Thracian Magus. Hadran, again, is the image of Zaradusht, a 
Persian Magus. For both of these Magi practised magic at a well which was in a wood in Mabug, in which 
was an unclean spirit, and it assaulted and disputed the passage of every one who passed by in all that 
country in which the town of Mabug is situated; and these Magi, in accordance with what was a mystery 
in their Magian system, bade Simi, the daughter of Hadad, to draw water from the sea and pour it into the 
well, so that the spirit should not come up and commit assault. In like manner, the rest of mankind made 
images to their kings and worshipped them; of which matter I will not write further. 


“But thou, a person of liberal mind, and familiar with the truth, if thou wilt properly consider these 
matters, commune with thine own self; and, though they should clothe thee in the garb of a woman, 
remember that thou art a man. Believe in Him who is in reality God, and to Him lay open thy mind, and to 
Him commit thy soul, and He is able to give thee immortal life for ever, for everything is possible to Him; 
and let all other things be esteemed by thee just as they are—images as images, and sculptures as 
sculptures; and let not that which is only made be put by thee in the place of Him who is not made, but let 
Him, the ever-living God, be constantly present to thy mind. For thy mind itself is His likeness: for it too is 
invisible and impalpable, and not to be represented by any form, yet by its will is the whole bodily frame 
moved. Know, therefore, that, if thou constantly serve Him who is inmoveable, even He exists for ever, so 
thou also, when thou shalt have put off this body, which is visible and corruptible, shall stand before Him 
for ever, endowed with life and knowledge, and thy works shall be to thee wealth inexhaustible and 
possessions unfailing. And know that the chief of thy good works is this: that thou know God, and serve 
Him. Know, too, that He asketh not anything of thee: He needeth not anything. 


“Who is this God? He who is Himself truth, and His word truth. And what is truth? That which is not 
fashioned, nor made, nor represented by art: that is, which has never been brought into existence, and is 
on that account called truth. If, therefore, a man worship that which is made with hands, it is not the truth 
that he worships, nor yet the word of truth. 


“T have very much to say on this subject; but I feel ashamed for those who do not understand that they are 
superior to the work of their own hands, nor perceive how they give gold to the artists that they may make 
for them gods, and give them silver for their adornment and honour, and move their riches about from 
place to place, and then worship them. And what infamy can be greater than this, that a man should 
worship his riches, and forsake Him who bestowed those riches upon him? and that he should revile man, 
yet worship the image of man; and slay a beast, yet worship the likeness of a beast? This also is evident, 
that it is the workmanship of their fellowmen that they worship: for they do not worship the treasures 
while they are laid by in the bag, but when the artists have fashioned images out of them they worship 
them; neither do they worship the gold or the silver considered as property, but when the gravers have 
sculptured them then they worship them. Senseless man! what addition has been made to thy gold, that 
now thou worshippest it? If it is because it has been made to resemble a winged animal, why dost thou not 
worship the winged animal itself? And if because it has been made like a beast of prey, lo! the beast of 
prey itself is before thee. And if it is the workmanship itself that pleases thee, let the workmanship of God 
please thee, who made all things, and in His own likeness made the workmen, who strive to do like Him, 
but resemble Him not. 


“But perhaps thou wilt say: How is it that God did not so make me that I should serve Him, and not 
images? In speaking thus, thou art seeking to become an idle instrument, and not a living man. For God 
made thee as perfect as it seemed good to Him. He has given thee a mind endowed with freedom; He has 
set before thee objects in great number, that thou on thy part mayest distinguish the nature of each thing 
and choose for thyself that which is good; He has set before thee the heavens, and placed in them the 
stars; He has set before thee the sun and the moon, and they too every day run their course therein; He 
has set before thee the multitude of waters, and restrained them by His word; He has set before thee the 
wide earth, which remains at rest, and continues before thee without variation: yet, lest thou shouldst 
suppose that of its own nature it so continues, He makes it also to quake when He pleaseth; He has set 
before thee the clouds, which by His command bring water from above and satisfy the earth—that from 
hence thou mayest understand that He who puts these things in motion is superior to them all, and 
mayest accept thankfully the goodness of Him who has given thee a mind whereby to distinguish these 
things from one another. 


“Wherefore I counsel thee to know thyself, and to know God. For understand how that there is within thee 
that which is called the soul—by it the eye seeth, by it the ear heareth, by it the mouth speaketh; and how 
it makes use of the whole body; and how, whenever He pleaseth to remove the soul from the body, this 
falleth to decay and perisheth. From this, therefore, which exists within thyself and is invisible, 
understand how God also moveth the whole by His power, like the body; and that, whenever it pleases 
Him to withdraw His power, the whole world also, like the body, will fall to decay and perish. 


“But why this world was made, and why it passes away, and why the body exists, and why it falls to decay, 
and why it continues, thou canst not know until thou hast raised thy head from this sleep in which thou art 
sunk, and hast opened thine eyes and seen that God is One, the Lord of all, and hast come to serve Him 


with all thy heart. Then will He grant thee to know His will: for every one that is severed from the 
knowledge of the living God is dead and buried even while in his body. Therefore is it that thou dost 
wallow on the ground before demons and shadows, and askest vain petitions from that which has not 
anything to give. But thou, stand thou up from among those who are lying on the earth and caressing 
stones, and giving their substance as food for the fire, and offering their raiment to idols, and, while 
themselves possessed of senses, are bent on serving that which has no sensation; and offer thou for thy 
imperishable soul petitions for that which decayeth not, to God who suffers no decay—and thy freedom 
will be at once apparent; and be thou careful of it, and give thanks to God who made thee, and gave thee 
the mind of the free, that thou mightest shape thy conduct even as thou wilt. He hath set before thee all 
these things, and showeth thee that, if thou follow after evil, thou shalt be condemned for thy evil deeds; 
but that, if after goodness, thou shalt receive from Him abundant good, together with immortal life for 
ever. 


“There is, therefore, nothing to hinder thee from changing thy evil manner of life, because thou art a free 
man; or from seeking and finding out who is the Lord of all; or from serving Him with all thy heart: 
because with Him there is no reluctance to give the knowledge of Himself to those that seek it, according 
to the measure of their capacity to know Him. 


“Let it be thy first care not to deceive thyself. For, if thou sayest of that which is not God: This is God, thou 
deceivest thyself, and sinnest before the God of truth. Thou fool! is that God which is bought and sold? Is 
that God which is in want? Is that God which must be watched over? How buyest thou him as a slave, and 
servest him as a master? How askest thou of him, as of one that is rich, to give to thee, and thyself givest 
to him as to one that is poor? How dost thou expect of him that he will make thee victorious in battle? for, 
lo! when thy enemies have conquered thee, they strip him likewise. 


“Perhaps one who is a king may say: I cannot behave myself aright, because I am a king; it becomes me to 
do the will of the many. He who speaks thus really deserves to be laughed at: for why should not the king 
himself lead the way to all good things, and persuade the people under his rule to behave with purity, and 
to know God in truth, and in his own person set before them the patterns of all things excellent—since 
thus it becomes him to do? For it is a shameful thing that a king, however badly he may conduct himself, 
should yet judge and condemn those who do amiss. 


“My opinion is this: that in this’ way a kingdom may be governed in peace—when the sovereign is 
acquainted with the God of truth, and is withheld by fear of Him from doing wrong to those who are his 
subjects, and judges everything with equity, as one who knows that he himself also will be judged before 
God; while, at the same time, those who are under his rule are withheld by the fear of God from doing 
wrong to their sovereign, and are restrained by the same fear from doing wrong to one another. By this 
knowledge of God and fear of Him all evil may be removed from the realm. For, if the sovereign abstain 
from doing wrong to those who are under his rule, and they abstain from doing wrong to him and to each 
other, it is evident that the whole country will dwell in peace. Many blessings, too, will be enjoyed there, 
because amongst them all the name of God will be glorified. For what blessing is greater than this, that a 
sovereign should deliver the people that are under his rule from error, and by this good deed render 
himself pleasing to God? For from error arise all those evils from which kingdoms suffer; but the greatest 
of all errors is this: when a man is ignorant of God, and in God’s stead worships that which is not God. 


“There are, however, persons who say: It is for the honour of God that we make the image: in order, that 
is, that we may worship the God who is concealed from our view. But they are unaware that God is in 
every country, and in every place, and is never absent, and that there is not anything done and He 
knoweth it not. Yet thou, despicable man! within whom He is, and without whom He is, and above whom 
He is, hast nevertheless gone and bought thee wood from the carpenter’s, and it is carved and made into 
an image insulting to God. To this thou offerest sacrifice, and knowest not that the all-seeing eye seeth 
thee, and that the word of truth reproves thee, and says to thee: How can the unseen God be sculptured? 
Nay, it is the likeness of thyself that thou makest and worshippest. Because the wood has been sculptured, 
hast thou not the insight to perceive that it is still wood, or that the stone is still stone? The gold also the 
workman taketh according to its weight in the balance. And when thou hast had it made into an image, 
why dost thou weigh it? Therefore thou art a lover of gold, and not a lover of God. And art thou not 
ashamed, perchance it be deficient, to demand of the maker of it why he has stolen some of it? Though 
thou hast eyes, dose thou not see? And though thou hast intelligence, dose thou not understand? Why dost 
thou wallow on the ground, and offer supplication to things which are without sense? Fear Him who 
shaketh the earth, and maketh the heavens to revolve, and smiteth the sea, and removeth the mountain 
from its place—Him who can make Himself like a fire, and consume all things; and, if thou be not able to 
clear thyself of guilt, yet add not to thy sins; and, if thou be not able to know God, yet doubt not that He 
exists. 


“Again, there are persons who say: Whatsoever our fathers have bequeathed to us, that we reverence. 
Therefore, of course, it is, that those whose fathers have bequeathed them poverty strive to become rich! 
and those whose fathers did not instruct them, desire to be instructed, and to learn that which their 
fathers knew not! And why, forsooth, do the children of the blind see, and the children of the lame walk? 
Nay, it is not well for a man to follow his predecessors, if they be those whose course was evil; but rather 


that we should turn from that path of theirs, lest that which befell our predecessors should bring disaster 
upon us also. Wherefore, inquire whether thy father’s course was good: and, if so, do thou also follow in 
his steps; but, if thy father’s course was very evil, let thine be good, and so let it be with thy children after 
thee. Be grieved also for thy father because his course is evil, so long as thy grief may avail to help him. 
But, as for thy children, speak to them thus: There is a God, the Father of all, who never came into being, 
neither was ever made, and by whose will all things subsist. He also made the luminaries, that His works 
may see one another; and He conceals Himself in His power from all His works: for it is not permitted to 
any being subject to change to see Him who changes not. But such as are mindful of His words, and are 
admitted into that covenant which is unchangeable, they’ see God—so far as it is possible for them to see 
Him. These also will have power to escape destruction, when the flood of fire comes upon all the world. 
For there was once a flood and a wind, and the great men were swept away by a violent blast from the 
north, but the just were left, for a demonstration of the truth. Again, at another time there was a flood of 
water, and all men and animals perished in the multitude of waters, but the just were preserved in an ark 
of wood by the command of God. So also will it be at the last time: there shall be a flood of fire, and the 
earth shall be burnt up, together with its mountains; and mankind shall be burnt up, along with the idols 
which they have made, and the carved images which they have worshipped; and the sea shall be burnt up, 
together with its islands; but the just shall be preserved from wrath, like as were their fellows of the ark 
from the waters of the deluge. And then shall those who have not known God, and those who have made 
them idols, bemoan themselves, when they shall see those idols of theirs being burnt up, together with 
themselves, and nothing shall be found to help them. 


“When thou, Antoninus Caesar, shall become acquainted with these things, and thy children also with 
thee, then wilt thou bequeath to them an inheritance for ever which fadeth not away, and thou wilt deliver 
thy soul, and the souls of thy children also, from that which shall come upon the whole earth in the 
judgment of truth and of righteousness. For, according as thou hast acknowledged Him here, so will He 
acknowledge thee there; and, if thou account Him here superfluous, He will not account thee one of those 
who have known Him and confessed Him. 


“These may suffice thy Majesty; and, if they be too many, yet deign to accept them.” 


Here endeth Melito. 


II 
FROM THE DISCOURSE ON SOUL AND BODY 


For this reason did the Father send His Son from heaven without a bodily form, that, when He should put 
on a body by means of the Virgin’s womb, and be born man, He might save man, and gather together 
those members of His which death had scattered when he divided man. 


And further on:—The earth shook, and its foundations trembled; the sun fled away, and the elements 
turned back, and the day was changed into night: for they could not endure the sight of their Lord 
hanging on a tree. The whole creation was amazed, marvelling and saying, “What new mystery, then, is 
this? The Judge is judged, and holds his peace; the Invisible One is seen, and is not ashamed; the 
Incomprehensible is laid hold upon, and is not indignant; the Illimitable is circumscribed, and doth not 
resist; the Impossible suffereth, and doth not avenge; the Immortal dieth, and answereth not a word; the 
Celestial is laid in the grave, and endureth! What new mystery is this?” The whole creation, I say, was 
astonished; but, when our Lord arose from the place of the dead, and trampled death under foot, and 
bound the strong one, and set man free, then did the whole creation see clearly that for man’s sake the 
Judge was condemned, and the Invisible was seen, and the Illimitable was circumscribed, and the 
Impassible suffered, and the Immortal died, and the Celestial was laid in the gave. For our Lord, when He 
was born man, was condemned in order that He might show mercy, was bound in order that He might 
loose, was seized in order that He might release, suffered in order that He might feel compassion, died in 
order that He might give life, was laid in the grave that He might raise from the dead. 


Ill 


FROM THE DISCOURSE ON THE CROSS 


On these accounts He came to us; on these accounts, though He was incorporeal, He formed for Himself a 
body after our fashion,—appearing as a sheep, yet still remaining the Shepherd; being esteemed a 
servant, yet not renouncing the Sonship; being carried in the womb of Mary, yet arrayed in the nature of 
His Father; treading upon the earth, yet filling heaven; appearing as an infant, yet not discarding the 
eternity of His nature; being invested with a body, yet not circumscribing the unmixed simplicity of His 
Godhead; being esteemed poor, yet not divested of His riches; needing sustenance inasmuch as He was 
man, yet not ceasing to feed the entire world inasmuch as He is God; putting on the likeness of a servant, 
yet not impairing the likeness of His Father. He sustained every character belonging to Him in an 
immutable nature: He was standing before Pilate, and at the same time was sitting with His Father; He 
was nailed upon the tree, and yet was the Lord of all things. 


IV 


ON FAITH 


We have collected together extracts from the Law and the Prophets relating to those things which have 
been declared concerning our Lord Jesus Christ, that we may prove to your love that this Being is perfect 
reason, the Word of God; He who was begotten before the light; He who is Creator together with the 
Father; He who is the Fashioner of man; He who is all in all; He who among the patriarchs is Patriarch; He 
who in the law is the Law; among the priests, Chief Priest; among kings, the Ruler; among prophets, the 
Prophet; among the angels, Archangel; in the voice of the preacher, the Word; among spirits, the Spirit; in 
the Father, the Son; in God, God; King for ever and ever. For this is He who was pilot to Noah; He who was 
guide to Abraham; He who was bound with Isaac; He who was in exile with Jacob; He who was sold with 
Joseph; He who was captain of the host with Moses; He who was the divider of the inheritance with Jesus 
the son of Nun; He who in David and the prophets announced His own sufferings; He who put on a bodily 
form in the Virgin; He who was born in Bethlehem; He who was wrapped in swaddling-clothes in the 
manger; He who was seen by the shepherds; He who was glorified by the angels; He who was worshipped 
by the Magi; He who was pointed out by John; He who gathered together the apostles; He who preached 
the kingdom; He who cured the lame; He who gave light to the blind; He who raised the dead; He who 
appeared in the temple; He who was not believed on by the people; He who was betrayed by Judas; He 
who was apprehended by the priests; He who was condemned by Pilate; He who was pierced in the flesh; 
He who was hanged on the tree; He who was buried in the earth; He who rose from the place of the dead; 
He who appeared to the apostles; He who was carried up to heaven; He who is seated at the right hand of 
the Father; He who is the repose of those that are departed; the recoverer of those that are lost; the light 
of those that are in darkness; the deliverer of those that are captive; the guide of those that go astray; the 
asylum of the afflicted; the bridegroom of the Church; the charioteer of the cherubim; the captain of the 
angels; God who is from God; the Son who is from the Father; Jesus Christ the King for evermore. Amen. 


Vv 


This is He who took a bodily form in the Virgin, and was hanged upon the tree, and was buried within the 
earth, and suffered not dissolution; He who rose from the place of the dead, and raised up men from the 
earth—from the grave below to the height of heaven. This is the Lamb that was slain; this is the Lamb that 
opened not His mouth. This is He who was born of Mary, fair sheep of the fold. This is He that was taken 
from the flock, and was led to the slaughter, and was slain in the evening, and was buried at night; He 
who had no bone of Him broken on the tree; He who suffered not dissolution within the earth; He who 
rose from the place of the dead, and raised up the race of Adam from the grave below, This is He who was 
put to death. And where was He put to death? In the midst of Jerusalem. By whom? By Israel: because He 
cured their lame, and cleansed their lepers, and gave light to their blind, and raised their dead! This was 
the cause of His death. Thou, O Israel, wast giving commands, and He was being crucified; thou wast 
rejoicing, and He was being buried; thou wast reclining on a soft couch, and He was watching in the grave 
and the shroud. O Israel, transgressor of the law, why hast thou committed this new iniquity, subjecting 
the Lord to new sufferings—thine own Lord, Him who fashioned thee, Him who made thee, Him who 
honoured thee, who called thee Israel? But thou hast not been found to be Israel: for thou hast not seen 
God, nor understood the Lord. Thou hast not known, O Israel, that this was the first-born of God, who was 
begotten before the sun, who made the light to shine forth, who lighted up the day, who separated the 
darkness, who fixed the first foundations, who poised the earth, who collected the ocean, who stretched 
out the firmament, who adorned the world. Bitter were thy nails, and sharp; bitter thy tongue, which thou 
didst whet; bitter was Judas, to whom thou gavest hire; bitter thy false witnesses, whom thou stirredst up; 
bitter thy gall, which thou preparedst; bitter thy vinegar, which thou madest; bitter thy hands, filled with 
blood. Thou slewest thy Lord, and He was lifted up upon the tree; and an inscription was fixed above, to 
show who He was that was slain. And who was this? (that which we shall not say is too shocking to hear, 
and that which we shall say is very dreadful: nevertheless hearken, and tremble.) It was He because of 
whom the earth quaked. He that hung up the earth in space was Himself hanged up; He that fixed the 
heavens was fixed with nails; He that bore up the earth was borne up on a tree; the Lord of all was 
subjected to ignominy in a naked body—God put to death! the King of Israel slain with Israel’s right hand! 
Alas for the new wickedness of the new murder! The Lord was exposed with naked body: He was not 
deemed worthy even of covering; and, in order that He might not be seen, the luminaries turned away, 
and the day became darkened because they slew God, who hung naked on the tree. It was not the body of 
our Lord that the luminaries covered with darkness when they set, but the eyes of men. For, because the 
people quaked not, the earth quaked; because they were not affrighted, the earth was affrighted. Thou 
smotest thy Lord: thou also hast been smitten upon the earth. And thou indeed liest dead; but He is risen 
from the place of the dead, and ascended to the height of heaven, having suffered for the sake of those 
who suffer, and having been bound for the sake of Adam’s race which was imprisoned, and having been 
judged for the sake of him who was condemned, and having been buried for the sake of him who was 
buried. 


And further on:—This is He who made the heaven and the earth, and in the beginning, together with the 
Father, fashioned man; who was announced by means of the law and the prophets; who put on a bodily 
form in the Virgin; who was hanged upon the tree; who was buried in the earth; who rose from the place 


of the dead, and ascended to the height of heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of the Father. 


VI 


HE THAT BORE UP THE EARTH WAS BORNE UP ON A TREE. THE LORD WAS SUBJECTED TO IGNOMINY WITH 
NAKED BODY—GOD PUT TO DEATH, THE KING OF ISRAEL SLAIN! 


FRAGMENTS 


I 


FROM THE WORK ON THE PASSOVER 


When Servilius Paulus was proconsul of Asia, at the time that Sagaris suffered martyrdom, there arose a 
great controversy at Laodicea concerning the time of the celebration of the Passover, which on that 
occasion had happened to fall at the proper season; and this treatise was then written. 


II 
FROM THE APOLOGY ADDRESSED TO MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS 


For the race of the pious is now persecuted in a way contrary to all precedent, being harassed by a new 
kind of edicts everywhere in Asia. For unblushing informers, and such as are greedy of other men’s goods, 
taking occasion from the orders issued, carry on their robbery without any disguise, plundering of their 
property night and day those who are guilty of no wrong. 


If these proceedings take place at thy bidding, well and good. For a just sovereign will never take unjust 
measures; and we, on our part, gladly accept the honour of such a death. This request only we present to 
thee, that thou wouldst first of all examine for thyself into the behaviour of these reputed agents of so 
much strife, and then come to a just decision as to whether they merit death and punishment, or deserve 
to live in safety and quiet. But if, on the contrary, it shall turn out that this measure, and this new sort of 
command, which it would be unbecoming to employ even against barbarian foemen, do not proceed from 
thee, then all the more do we entreat thee not to leave us thus exposed to the spoliation of the populace. 


For the philosophy current with us flourished in the first instance among barbarians; and, when it 
afterwards sprang up among the nations under thy rule, during the distinguished reign of thy ancestor 
Augustus, it proved to be a blessing of most happy omen to thy empire. For from that time the Roman 
power has risen to greatness and splendour. To this power thou hast succeeded as the much desired 
possessor; and such shalt thou continue, together with thy son, if thou protect that philosophy which has 
grown up with thy empire, and which took its rise with Augustus; to which also thy more recent ancestors 
paid honour, along with the other religions prevailing in the empire. A very strong proof, moreover, that it 
was for good that the system we profess came to prevail at the same time that the empire of such happy 
commencement was established, is this—that ever since the reign of Augustus nothing untoward has 
happened; but, on the contrary, everything has contributed to the splendour and renown of the empire, in 
accordance with the devout wishes of all. Nero and Domitian alone of all the emperors, imposed upon by 
certain calumniators, have cared to bring any impeachment against our doctrines. They, too, are the 
source from which it has happened that the lying slanders on those who profess them have, in 
consequence of the senseless habit which prevails of taking things on hearsay, flowed down to our own 
times. But the course which they in their ignorance pursued was set aside by thy pious progenitors, who 
frequently and in many instances rebuked by their rescripts those who dared to set on foot any hostilities 
against them. It appears, for example, that thy grandfather Adrian wrote, among others, to Fundanus, the 
proconsul then in charge of the government of Asia. Thy father, too, when thou thyself wast associated 
with him in the administration of the empire, wrote to the cities, forbidding them to take any measures 
adverse to us: among the rest to the people of Larissa, and of Thessalonica, and of Athens, and, in short, 
to all the Greeks. And as regards thyself, seeing that thy sentiments respecting the Christians are not only 
the same as theirs, but even much more generous and wise, we are the more persuaded that thou wilt do 
all that we ask of thee. 


Ill 


FROM THE SAME APOLOGY 


We are not those who pay homage to stones, that are without sensation; but of the only God, who is before 
all and over all, and, moreover, we are worshippers of His Christ, who is veritably God the Word existing 
before all time. 

IV 


FROM THE BOOK OF EXTRACTS 


Melito to his brother Onesimus, greeting:— 


As you have often, prompted by your regard for the word of God, expressed a wish to have some extracts 
made from the Law and the Prophets concerning the Saviour, and concerning our faith in general, and 
have desired, moreover, to obtain an accurate account of the Ancient Books, as regards their number and 
their arrangement, I have striven to the best of my ability to perform this task: well knowing your zeal for 
the faith, and your eagerness to become acquainted with the Word, and especially because I am assured 
that, through your yearning after God, you esteem these things beyond all things else, engaged as you are 
in a struggle for eternal salvation. 


I accordingly proceeded to the East, and went to the very spot where the things in question were 
preached and took place; and, having made myself accurately acquainted with the books of the Old 
Testament, I have set them down below, and herewith send you the list. Their names are as follows:— 


The five books of Moses—Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy; Joshua, Judges, Ruth, the 
four books of Kings, the two of Chronicles, the book of the Psalms of David, the Proverbs of Solomon, also 
called the Book of Wisdom, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, Job, the books of the prophets Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, of the twelve contained in a single book, Daniel, Ezekiel, Esdras. From these I have made my 
extracts, dividing them into six books. 


Vv 


FROM THE CATENA ON GENESIS 


In place of Isaac the just, a ram appeared for slaughter, in order that Isaac might be liberated from his 
bonds. The slaughter of this animal redeemed Isaac from death. In like manner, the Lord, being slain, 
saved us; being bound, He loosed us; being sacrificed, He redeemed us... 


For the Lord was a lamb, like the ram which Abraham saw caught in the bush Sabec. But this bush 
represented the cross, and that place Jerusalem, and the lamb the Lord bound for slaughter. 


For as a ram was He bound, says he concerning our Lord Jesus Christ, and as a lamb was He shorn, and 
as a sheep was He led to the slaughter, and as a lamb was He crucified; and He carried the cross on His 
shoulders when He was led up to the hill to be slain, as was Isaac by his father. But Christ suffered, and 
Isaac did not suffer: for he was but a type of Him who should suffer. Yet, even when serving only for a type 
of Christ, he smote men with astonishment and fear. 


For a new mystery was presented to view,—a son led by his father to a mountain to be slain, whose feet he 
bound together, and laid him on the wood of the sacrifice, preparing with care whatever was necessary to 
his immolation. Isaac on his part is silent, bound like a ram, not opening his mouth, nor uttering a sound 
with his voice. For, not fearing the knife, nor quailing before the fire, nor troubled by the prospect of 
suffering, he sustained bravely the character of the type of the Lord. Accordingly there lies Isaac before 
us, with his feet bound like a ram, his father standing by, with the knife all bare in his hand, not shrinking 
from shedding the blood of his son. 


VI 


TWO SCHOLIA ON GENESIS XXII. 13 


The Syriac and the Hebrew use the word “suspended,” as more clearly typifying the cross. 


The word Sabek some have rendered remission, others upright, as if the meaning, agreeing with the 
popular belief, were—a goat walking erect up to a bush, and there standing erect caught by his horns, so 
as to be a plain type of the cross. For this reason it is not translated, because the single Hebrew word 
signifies in other languages many things. To those, however, who ask it is proper to give an answer, and to 
say that Sabek denotes lifted up. 


VII 


ON THE NATURE OF CHRIST 


For there is no need, to persons of intelligence, to attempt to prove, from the deeds of Christ subsequent 
to His baptism, that His soul and His body, His human nature like ours, were real, and no phantom of the 
imagination. For the deeds done by Christ after His baptism, and especially His miracles, gave indication 
and assurance to the world of the Deity hidden in His flesh. For, being at once both God and perfect man 
likewise, He gave us sure indications of His two natures: of His Deity, by His miracles during the three 
years that elapsed after His baptism; of His humanity, during the thirty similar periods which preceded 
His baptism, in which, by reason of His low estate as regards the flesh, He concealed the signs of His 
Deity, although He was the true God existing before all ages. 


VII 


FROM THE ORATION ON OUR LORD’S PASSION 


God has suffered from the right hand of Israel. 


IX 


Head of the Lord—His simple Divinity; because He is the Beginning and Creator of all things: in Daniel. 
The white hair of the Lord, because He is “the Ancient of Days:” as above. 


The eyes of the Lord—the Divine inspection: because He sees all things. Like that in the apostle: For all 
things are naked and open in His eyes.” 


The eyelids of the Lord—hidden spiritual mysteries in the Divine precepts. In the Psalm: “His eyelids 
question, that is prove, the children of men.” 


The smelling of the Lord—His delight in the prayers or works of the saints. In Genesis: “And the Lord 
smelled an odour of sweetness.” 


The mouth of the Lord—His Son, or word addressed to men. In the prophet, “The mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken;” and elsewhere, “They provoked His mouth to anger.” 


The tongue of the Lord—His Holy Spirit. In the Psalm: “My tongue is a pen.” 


The face of the Lord—His manifestation. In Exodus, “My face shall go before thee;” and in the prophet, 
“The face of the Lord divided them.” 


The word of the Lord—His Son. In the Psalm: “My heart hath uttered a good word.” 


The arm of the Lord—His Son, by whom He hath wrought all His works. In the prophet Isaiah: “And to 
whom is the arm of the Lord revealed?” 


The right hand of the Lord—that is, His Son; as also above in the Psalm: “The right hand of the Lord hath 
done valiantly.” 


The right hand of the Lord—electio omnis. As in Deuteronomy: “In His right hand is a fiery law.” 
The wings of the Lord—Divine protection. In the Psalm: “In the shadow of Thy wings will I hope.” 


The shoulder of the Lord—the Divine power, by which He condescends to carry the feeble. In 
Deuteronomy: “He took them up, and put them on His shoulders.” 


The hand of the Lord—Divine operation. In the prophet: “Have not my hands made all these things?” 


The finger of the Lord—the Holy Spirit, by whose operation the tables of the law in Exodus are said to 
have been written; and in the Gospel: “If I by the finger of God cast out demons” 


The fingers of the Lord—The lawgiver Moses, or the prophets. In the Psalm: “I will regard the heavens,” 
that is, the books of the Law and the Prophets, “the works of Thy fingers.” 


The wisdom of the Lord—His Son. In the apostle: “Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God;” and 
in Solomon: “The wisdom of the Lord reacheth from one end to the other mightily.” 


The womb of the Lord—the hidden recess of Deity out of which He brought forth His Son. In the Psalm: 
“Out of the womb, before Lucifer, have I borne Thee.” 


The feet of the Lord—His immoveableness and eternity. In the Psalm: “And thick darkness was under His 
feet.” 


The throne of the Lord—angels, or saints, or simply sovereign dominion. In the Psalm: “Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever.” 


Seat—the same as above, angels or saints, because the Lord sits upon these. In the Psalm: “The Lord sat 
upon His holy seat.” 


The descent of the Lord—His visitation of men. As in Micah: “Behold, the Lord shall come forth from His 
place; He shall come down trampling under foot the ends of the earth.” Likewise in a bad sense. In 
Genesis: “The Lord came down to see the tower.” 


The ascent of the Lord—the raising up of man, who is taken from earth to heaven. In the Psalm: “Who 


ascendeth above the heaven of heavens to the east.” 


The standing of the Lord—the patience of the Deity, by which He bears with sinners that they may come to 
repentance. As in Habakkuk: “He stood and measured the earth; and in the Gospel: “Jesus stood, and 
bade him be called,” that is, the blind man. 


The transition of the Lord—His assumption of our flesh, through which by His birth, His death, His 
resurrection, His ascent into heaven, He made transitions, so to say. In the Song of Songs: “Behold, He 
cometh, leaping upon the mountains, bounding over the hills.” 


The going of the Lord—His coming or visitation. In the Psalm. 


The way of the Lord—the operation of the Deity. As in Job, in speaking of the devil: “He is the beginning of 
the ways of the Lord.” 


Again: The ways of the Lord—His precepts. In Hosea: “For the ways of the Lord are straight, and the just 
shall walk in them.” 


The footsteps of the Lord—the signs of His secret operations. As in the Psalm: “And Thy footsteps shall not 
be known.” 


The knowledge of the Lord—that which makes men to know Him. To Abraham He says: “Now I know that 
thou fearest the Lord;” that is, I have made thee to know. 


The ignorance of God is His disapproval. In the Gospel: “I know you not.” 


The remembrance of God—His mercy, by which He rejects and has mercy on whom He will. So in Genesis: 
“The Lord remembered Noah;” and in another passage: “The Lord hath remembered His people.” 


The repentance of the Lord—His change of procedure. As in the book of Kings: “It repented me that I have 
made Saul king.” 


The anger and wrath of the Lord—the vengeance of the Deity upon sinners, when He bears with them 
with a view to punishment, does not at once judge them according to strict equity. As in the Psalm: “In His 
anger and in His wrath will He trouble them.” 


The sleeping of the Lord—when, in the thoughts of some, His faithfulness is not sufficiently wakeful. In 
the Psalm: “Awake, why sleepest Thou, O Lord?” 


The watches of the Lord—in the guardianship of His elect He is always at hand by the presence of His 
Deity. In the Psalm: “Lo! He will not slumber nor sleep.” 


The sitting of the Lord—His ruling. In the Psalm: “The Lord sitteth upon His holy seat.” 


The footstool of the Lord—man assumed by the Word; or His saints, as some think. In the Psalm: “Worship 
ye His footstool, for it is holy.” 


The walking of the Lord—the delight of the Deity in the walks of His elect. In the prophet: “I will walk in 
them, and will be their Lord.” 


The trumpet of the Lord—His mighty voice. In the apostle: “At the command, and at the voice of the 
archangel, and at the trumpet of God, shall He descend from heaven.” 


Hegesippus 


[a.d. 170.] One of the sub-Apostolic age, a contemporary of Justin and of the martyrs of “the good 
Aurelius,” we must yet distinguish Hegesippus from the apologists. He is the earliest of the Church’s 
chroniclers—we can hardly call him a historian. His aims were noble and his character was pure; nor can 
we refuse him the credit due to a foresight of the Church’s ultimate want of historical material, which he 
endeavoured to supply. 


What is commonly regarded as his defect is in reality one of his greatest merits as a witness: he was a 
Hebrew, and looks at the Church from the stand-point of “James the Lord’s brother.” When we observe his 
Catholic spirit, therefore, as well as his Catholic orthodoxy; his sympathy with the Gentile Church and 
Pauline faith of the Corinthians; his abhorrence of “the Circumcision” so far as it bred sects and heresies 
against Christ; and when we find him confirming the testimony of the Apostolic Fathers, and sustaining 
the traditions of Antioch by those of Jerusalem,—we have double reason to cherish his name, and to 
treasure up “the fragments that remain” of his works. That touching episode of the kindred of Christ, as 
they appeared before Domitian, has always impressed my imagination as worthy to be classed with the 
story of St. John and the robber, as one of the most suggestive incidents of early Christian history. We 
must lament the loss of other portions of the Memoirs which were known to exist in the seventeenth 
century. He was a traveller, and must have seen much of the Apostolic churches in the East and West; and 
the mere scraps we have of his narrative concerning Corinth and Rome excite a natural curiosity as to the 
rest, which may lead to gratifying discoveries. 


FRAGMENTS FROM HIS FIVE BOOKS OF COMMENTARIES ON THE ACTS OF THE CHURCH 


CONCERNING THE MARTYRDOM OF JAMES, THE BROTHER OF THE LORD, FROM BOOK V 


James, the Lord’s brother, succeeds to the government of the Church, in conjunction with the apostles. He 
has been universally called the Just, from the days of the Lord down to the present time. For many bore 
the name of James; but this one was holy from his mother’s womb. He drank no wine or other intoxicating 
liquor, nor did he eat flesh; no razor came upon his head; he did not anoint himself with oil, nor make use 
of the bath. He alone was permitted to enter the holy place: for he did not wear any woollen garment, but 
fine linen only. He alone, I say, was wont to go into the temple: and he used to be found kneeling on his 
knees, begging forgiveness for the people—so that the skin of his knees became horny like that of a 
camel’s, by reason of his constantly bending the knee in adoration to God, and begging forgiveness for the 
people. Therefore, in consequence of his pre-eminent justice, he was called the Just, and Oblias, which 
signifies in Greek Defence of the People, and Justice, in accordance with what the prophets declare 
concerning him. 


Now some persons belonging to the seven sects existing among the people, which have been before 
described by me in the Notes, asked him: “What is the door of Jesus?” And he replied that He was the 
Saviour. In consequence of this answer, some believed that Jesus is the Christ. But the sects before 
mentioned did not believe, either in a resurrection or in the coming of One to requite every man according 
to his works; but those who did believe, believed because of James. So, when many even of the ruling 
class believed, there was a commotion among the Jews, and scribes, and Pharisees, who said: “A little 
more, and we shall have all the people looking for Jesus as the Christ. 


They came, therefore, in a body to James, and said: “We entreat thee, restrain the people: for they are 
gone astray in their opinions about Jesus, as if he were the Christ. We entreat thee to persuade all who 
have come hither for the day of the passover, concerning Jesus. For we all listen to thy persuasion; since 
we, as well as all the people, bear thee testimony that thou art just, and showest partiality to none. Do 
thou, therefore, persuade the people not to entertain erroneous opinions concerning Jesus: for all the 
people, and we also, listen to thy persuasion. Take thy stand, then, upon the summit of the temple, that 
from that elevated spot thou mayest be clearly seen, and thy words may be plainly audible to all the 
people. For, in order to attend the passover, all the tribes have congregated hither, and some of the 
Gentiles also.” 


The aforesaid scribes and Pharisees accordingly set James on the summit of the temple, and cried aloud to 
him, and said: “O just one, whom we are all bound to obey, forasmuch as the people is in error, and follows 
Jesus the crucified, do thou tell us what is the door of Jesus, the crucified.” And he answered with a loud 
voice: “Why ask ye me concerning Jesus the Son of man? He Himself sitteth in heaven, at the right hand 
of the Great Power, and shall come on the clouds of heaven.” 


And, when many were fully convinced by these words, and offered praise for the testimony of James, and 


said, “Hosanna to the son of David,” then again the said Pharisees and scribes said to one another, “We 
have not done well in procuring this testimony to Jesus. But let us go up and throw him down, that they 
may be afraid, and not believe him.” And they cried aloud, and said: “Oh! oh! the just man himself is in 
error.” Thus they fulfilled the Scripture written in Isaiah: “Let us away with the just man, because he is 
troublesome to us: therefore shall they eat the fruit of their doings.” So they went up and threw down the 
just man, and said to one another: “Let us stone James the Just.” And they began to stone him: for he was 
not killed by the fall; but he turned, and kneeled down, and said: “I beseech Thee, Lord God our Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 


And, while they were thus stoning him to death, one of the priests, the sons of Rechab, the son of 
Rechabim, to whom testimony is borne by Jeremiah the prophet, began to cry aloud, saying: “Cease, what 
do ye? The just man is praying for us.” But one among them, one of the fullers, took the staff with which 
he was accustomed to wring out the garments he dyed, and hurled it at the head of the just man. 


And so he suffered martyrdom; and they buried him on the spot, and the pillar erected to his memory still 
remains, close by the temple. This man was a true witness to both Jews and Greeks that Jesus is the 
Christ. 


And shortly after Vespasian besieged Judaea, taking them captive. 


CONCERNING THE RELATIVES OF OUR SAVIOUR 


There still survived of the kindred of the Lord the grandsons of Judas, who according to the flesh was 
called his brother. These were informed against, as belonging to the family of David, and Evocatus 
brought them before Domitian Caesar: for that emperor dreaded the advent of Christ, as Herod had done. 


So he asked them whether they were of the family of David; and they confessed they were. Next he asked 
them what property they had, or how much money they possessed. They both replied that they had only 
9000 denaria between them, each of them owning half that sum; but even this they said they did not 
possess in cash, but as the estimated value of some land, consisting of thirty-nine plethra only, out of 
which they had to pay the dues, and that they supported themselves by their own labour. And then they 
began to hold out their hands, exhibiting, as proof of their manual labour, the roughness of their skin, and 
the corns raised on their hands by constant work. 


Being then asked concerning Christ and His kingdom, what was its nature, and when and where it was to 
appear, they returned answer that it was not of this world, nor of the earth, but belonging to the sphere of 
heaven and angels, and would make its appearance at the end of time, when He shall come in glory, and 
judge living and dead, and render to every one according to the course of his life. 


Thereupon Domitian passed no condemnation upon them, but treated them with contempt, as too mean 
for notice, and let them go free. At the same time he issued a command, and put a stop to the persecution 
against the Church. 


When they were released they became leaders of the churches, as was natural in the case of those who 
were at once martyrs and of the kindred of the Lord. And, after the establishment of peace to the Church, 
their lives were prolonged to the reign of Trajan. 


CONCERNING THE MARTYRDOM OF SYMEON THE SON OF CLOPAS, BISHOP OF JERUSALEM 


Some of these heretics, forsooth, laid an information against Symeon the son of Clopas, as being of the 
family of David, and a Christian. And on these charges he suffered martyrdom when he was 120 years old, 
in the reign of Trajan Caesar, when Atticus was consular legate in Syria. And it so happened, says the 
same writer, that, while inquiry was then being made for those belonging to the royal tribe of the Jews, 
the accusers themselves were convicted of belonging to it. With show of reason could it be said that 
Symeon was one of those who actually saw and heard the Lord, on the ground of his great age, and also 
because the Scripture of the Gospels makes mention of Mary the daughter of Clopas, who, as our 
narrative has shown already, was his father. 


The same historian mentions others also, of the family of one of the reputed brothers of the Saviour, 
named Judas, as having survived until this same reign, after the testimony they bore for the faith of Christ 
in the time of Domitian, as already recorded. 


He writes as follows: They came, then, and took the presidency of every church, as witnesses for Christ, 
and as being of the kindred of the Lord. And, after profound peace had been established in every church, 
they remained down to the reign of Trajan Caesar: that is, until the time when he who was sprung from an 
uncle of the Lord, the aforementioned Symeon son of Clopas, was informed against by the various 
heresies, and subjected to an accusation like the rest, and for the same cause, before the legate Atticus; 
and, while suffering outrage during many days, he bore testimony for Christ: so that all, including the 
legate himself, were astonished above measure that a man 120 years old should have been able to endure 


such torments. He was finally condemned to be crucified. 


.. . Up to that period the Church had remained like a virgin pure and uncorrupted: for, if there were any 
persons who were disposed to tamper with the wholesome rule of the preaching of salvation, they still 
lurked in some dark place of concealment or other. But, when the sacred band of apostles had in various 
ways Closed their lives, and that generation of men to whom it had been vouchsafed to listen to the 
Godlike Wisdom with their own ears had passed away, then did the confederacy of godless error take its 
rise through the treachery of false teachers, who, seeing that none of the apostles any longer survived, at 
length attempted with bare and uplifted head to oppose the preaching of the truth by preaching 
“knowledge falsely so called.” 


CONCERNING HIS JOURNEY TO ROME, AND THE JEWISH SECTS 


And the church of the Corinthians continued in the orthodox faith up to the time when Primus was bishop 
in Corinth. I had some intercourse with these brethren on my voyage to Rome, when I spent several days 
with the Corinthians, during which we were mutually refreshed by the orthodox faith. 


On my arrival at Rome, I drew up a list of the succession of bishops down to Anicetus, whose deacon was 
Eleutherus. To Anicetus succeeded Soter, and after him came Eleutherus. But in the case of every 
succession, and in every city, the state of affairs is in accordance with the teaching of the Law and of the 
Prophets and of the Lord... . 


And after James the Just had suffered martyrdom, as had the Lord also and on the same account, again 
Symeon the son of Clopas, descended from the Lord’s uncle, is made bishop, his election being promoted 
by all as being a kinsman of the Lord. 


Therefore was the Church called a virgin, for she was not as yet corrupted by worthless teaching. 
Thebulis it was who, displeased because he was not made bishop, first began to corrupt her by stealth. He 
too was connected with the seven sects which existed among the people, like Simon, from whom come the 
Simoniani; and Cleobius, from whom come the Cleobiani; and Doritheus, from whom come the Dorithiani; 
and Gorthaeus, from whom come the Gortheani; Masbothaeus, from whom come the Masbothaei. From 
these men also come the Menandrianists, and the Marcionists, and the Carpocratians, and the 
Valentinians, and the Basilidians, and the Saturnilians. Each of these leaders in his own private and 
distinct capacity brought in his own private opinion. From these have come false Christs, false prophets, 
false apostles—men who have split up the one Church into parts through their corrupting doctrines, 
uttered in disparagement of God and of His Christ... . 


There were, moreover, various opinions in the matter of circumcision among the children of Israel, held by 
those who were opposed to the tribe of Judah and to Christ: such as the Essenes, the Galileans, the 
Hemerobaptists, the Masbothaei, the Samaritans, the Sadducees, the Pharisees. 


Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth 


[a.d. 170.] Eusebius is almost diffuse in what he tells us of this Dionysius, “who was appointed over the 
church at Corinth, and imparted freely, not only to his own people, but to others, and those abroad also, 
the blessings of his divine labours.” He wrote “Catholic Epistles;” he addressed an epistle to the Spartans 
and the Athenians; and, as Eusebius says, Dionysius the Areopagite, the convert of St. Paul, was the first 
bishop of Athens. He wrote to the Nicomedians, refuting Marcion, and closely adhering to “the rule of 
faith.” In an epistle to the Gortynians and others in Crete, he praises Philip for his courageous ministry, 
and warns them against the heretics. He seems to recognise Palmas as bishop of Amastris and Pontus, 
and adds expositions of Scripture, and rules regarding marriage, its purity and sanctity. He also inculcates 
tenderness to penitent lapsers and backsliders. With Pinytus, bishop of the Gnossians, he corresponds on 
similar subjects; but Pinytus, while he thanks him and commends his clemency, evidently regards him as 
too much inclined to furnish “food for babes,” and counsels him to add “strong meat for those of full age.” 
He also writes to Chrysophora, his most faithful sister, imparting spiritual instruction. 


Fragments from a Letter to the Roman Church 
I. 


For this has been your custom from the beginning, to do good to all the brethren in various ways, and to 
send resources to many churches which are in every city, thus refreshing the poverty of the needy, and 
granting subsidies to the brethren who are in the mines. Through the resources which ye have sent from 
the beginning, ye Romans, keep up the custom of the Romans handed down by the fathers, which your 
blessed Bishop Soter has not only preserved, but added to, sending a splendid gift to the saints, and 
exhorting with blessed words those brethren who go up to Rome, as an affectionate father his children. 


II. 
From the Same Epistle. 


We passed this holy Lord’s day, in which we read your letter, from the constant reading of which we shall 
be able to draw admonition, even as from the reading of the former one you sent us written through 
Clement. 


III. 
From the Same. 


Therefore you also have by such admonition joined in close union the churches that were planted by Peter 
and Paul, that of the Romans and that of the Corinthians: for both of them went to our Corinth, and taught 
us in the same way as they taught you when they went to Italy; and having taught you, they suffered 
martyrdom at the same time. 


IV. 
From the Same. 


For I wrote letters when the brethren requested me to write. And these letters the apostles of the devil 
have filled with tares, taking away some things and adding others, for whom a woe is in store. It is not 
wonderful, then, if some have attempted to adulterate the Lord’s writings, when they have formed designs 
against those which are not such. 


Rhodon 


[a.d. 180.] This Rhodon was supposed by St. Jerome to have been the author of the work against the 
Cataphrygians, ascribed to Asterius Urbanus more probably. Eusebius gives us the fragment from his 
work against Marcion, addressed to Callistion, which is here translated. He tells us that he was a pupil of 
Tatian, and expresses an intention of furnishing original solutions of Scriptural problems stated by Tatian, 
and by that author explained in a manner apparently unsatisfactory. He also appears to have written 
against the blasphemous Apelles, whose Hexaemeron was an attempt to refute Moses; but whether he 
also fulfilled his promise concerning an ‘Epilusis of Tatian’s Problems (or Questions), seems doubtful. 
Routh has devoted to the fragment here translated six pages of notes, which he subjoins to the Greek text 
(of Eusebius) and a Latin version of the same. 


Wherefore also they disagree among themselves, maintaining as they do an opinion which has no 
consistency with itself. For one of their herd, Apelles, who prides himself on the strictness of his life, and 
on his age, admits that there is only one first principle, yet says that the prophecies have come from an 
opposing spirit, in which opinion he is influenced by the responses of a soothsaying maid named 
Philumene. But others, among whom are Potitus and Basilicus, like Marcion himself, introduce two first 
principles. These men, following the Pontic wolf, and not being able to discover any more than he the 
division of things, have had to recourse to rash assertion, and declared the existence of two first 
principles simply and without proof. Others of them, again, drifting from bad to worse, assume not two 
only, but even three natures. Of these men the leader and champion is Syneros, as those who adopt his 
teaching say. ... 


For the old man Apelles entered into conversation with us, and was convicted of uttering many false 
opinions. For example, he asserted that men should on no account examine into their creed, but that every 
one ought to continue to the last in the belief he has once adopted. For he declared that those who had 
rested their hope on the Crucified One would be saved, provided only they were found living in the 
practice of good works. But the most perplexing of all the doctrines laid down by him was, as we have 
remarked before, what he said concerning God: for he affirmed that there was only one first principle, 
precisely as our own faith teaches.... 


On asking him, “Where do you get proof of this? or how are you able to assert that there is only one first 
principle? tell us,”—he said that the prophecies refuted themselves, because they had uttered nothing at 
all that was true: for that they were discordant and false, and self-contradictory. As to the question, “How 
does it appear that there is only one first principle?” he said he could not tell, only he was impelled to that 
belief. On my thereupon conjuring him to speak the truth, he solemnly declared that he was expressing 
his real sentiments; and that he did not know “how” there could be one uncreated God, but that he 
believed the fact. Here I burst into laughter and rebuked him, because he professed to be a teacher, and 
yet was unable to confirm by arguments what he taught. 


Maximus, Bishop of Jerusalem 


[a.d. 185-196.] He was a noted character among Christians, according to Eusebius; living, according to 
Jerome, under Commodus and Severus. He wrote on the inveterate question concerning the Origin of Evil; 
and the fragment here translated, as given by Eusebius, is also textually cited by Origen against the 
Marcionites, if that Dialogue be his. The reader will not fail to recollect that liberal citations out of this 
work are also to be found in Methodius, On Free-Will. But all who desire fuller information on the subject 
will be gratified by the learned prolegomena and notes of Routh, to which I refer them. Whether Maximus 
was the bishop of Jerusalem (a.d. 185) mentioned by Eusebius as presiding in that See in the sixth year of 
Commodus, seems to be uncertain. 


From the Book Concerning Matter, or in Defence of the Proposition that Matter is Created, and is Not the 
Cause of Evil 


“That there cannot exist two uncreated substances at one and the same time, I presume that you hold 
equally with myself. You appear, however, very decidedly to have assumed, and to have introduced into the 
argument, this principle, that we must of unavoidable necessity maintain one of two things: either that 
God is separate from matter; or else, on the contrary, that He is indissolubly connected with it. 


“Tf, then, any one should choose to assert that He exists in union with matter, that would be saying that 
there is only one uncreated substance. For either of the two must constitute a part of the other; and, since 
they form parts of each other, they cannot be two uncreated substances. Just as, in speaking of man, we 
do not describe him as subdivided into a number of distinct parts, each forming a separate created 
substance, but, as reason requires us to do, assert that he was made by God a single created substance 
consisting of many parts,—so, in like manner, if God is not separate from matter, we are driven to the 
conclusion that there is only one uncreated substance. 


“Tf, on the other hand, it be affirmed that He is separate from matter, it necessarily follows that there is 
some other substance intermediate between the two, by which their separation is made apparent. For it is 
impossible that one thing should be shown to be severed by an interval from another, unless there be 
something else by which the interval between the two is produced. This principle, too, holds good not only 
with regard to this or any other single case, but in any number of cases you please. For the same 
argument which we have employed in dealing with the two uncreated substances must in like manner be 
valid if the substances in question be given as three. For in regard to these also I should have to inquire 
whether they are separate from one another, or whether, on the contrary, each of them is united to its 
fellow. For, if you should say that they are united, you would hear from me the same argument as before; 
but if, on the contrary, you should say that they are separate, you could not escape the unavoidable 
assumption of a separating medium. 


“Tf, again, perchance any one should think that there is a third view which may be consistently maintained 
with regard to uncreated substances,—namely, that God is not separate from matter, nor yet, on the other 
hand, united to it as a part, but that God exists in matter as in a place, or possibly matter exists in God,— 
let such a person observe the consequence:— 


“That, if we make matter God’s place, we must of necessity admit that He can be contained, and that He is 
circumscribed by matter. Nay, further, he must grant that He is, in the same way as matter, driven about 
hither and thither, unable to maintain His place and to stay where He is, since that in which He exists is 
perpetually being driven about in one direction or another. Beside this, he must also admit that God has 
had His place among the worst kind of elements. For if matter was once in disorder, and if he reduced it to 
order for the purpose of rendering it better, there was a time when God existed among the disordered 
elements of matter. 


“T might also fairly put this question: whether God filled the whole of matter, or was in some part of it. If 
any one should choose to say that God was in some part of matter, he would be making Him indefinitely 
smaller than matter, inasmuch as a part of it contained the whole of Him; but, if he maintained that He 
pervaded the whole of matter, I need to be informed how He became the Fashioner of this matter. For we 
must necessarily assume, either that there was on the part of God a contraction, so to speak, of Himself, 
and a withdrawal from matter, whereupon He proceeded to fashion that from which He had retired; or 
else that He fashioned Himself in conjunction with matter, in consequence of having no place to retire to. 


“But suppose it to be maintained, on the other hand, that matter is in God, it will behove us similarly to 
inquire, whether we are to understand by this that He is sundered from Himself, and that, just like the air, 
which contains various kinds of animals, so is He sundered and divided into parts for the reception of 
those creatures which from time to time exist in Him; or whether matter is in God as in a place,—for 


instance, as water is contained in earth. For should we Say as in air,’ we should perforce be speaking of 
God as divisible into parts; but if as water in earth,’ and if matter was, as is admitted, in confusion and 
disorder, and moreover also contained what was evil, we should have to admit that God is the place of 
disorder and evil. But this it does not seem to me consistent with reverence to say, but hazardous rather. 
For you contend that matter is uncreated, that you may not have to admit that God is the author of evil; 
and yet, while aiming to escape this difficulty, you make Him the receptacle of evil. 


“If you had stated that your suspicion that matter was uncreated arose from the nature of created things 
as we find them, I should have employed abundant argument in proof that it cannot be so. But, since you 
have spoken of the existence of evil as the cause of such suspicion, I am disposed to enter upon a separate 
examination of this point. For, when once it has been made clear how it is that evil exists, and when it is 
seen to be impossible to deny that God is the author of evil, in consequence of His having had recourse to 
matter for His materials, it seems to me that a suspicion of this kind disappears. 


“You assert, then, that matter, destitute of all qualities good or bad, co-existed at the outset with God, and 
that out of it He fashioned the world as we now find it.” 


“Such is my opinion.” 


“Well, then, if matter was without any qualities, and the world has come into existence from God, and if 
the world possesses qualities, the author of those qualities must be God.” 


“Exactly so.” 


“Since, too, I heard you say yourself just now that out of nothing nothing can possibly come, give me an 
answer to the question I am about to ask you. You seem to me to think that the qualities of the world have 
not sprung from pre-existing qualities, and moreover that they are something different from the 
substances themselves.” 


“T do.” 


“Tf, therefore, God did not produce the qualities in question from qualities already existing, nor yet from 
substances, by reason that they are not substances, the conclusion is inevitable, that they were made by 
God out of nothing. So that you seemed to me to affirm more than you were warranted to do, when you 
said that it had been proved impossible to hold the opinion that anything was made by God out of nothing. 


“But let us put the matter thus. We see persons among ourselves making certain things out of nothing, 
however true it may be that they make them by means of something. Let us take our illustration, say, from 
builders. These men do not make cities out of cities; nor, similarly, temples out of temples. Nay, if you 
suppose that, because the substances necessary for these constructions are already provided, therefore 
they make them out of that which already exists, your reasoning is fallacious. For it is not the substance 
that makes the city or the temples, but the art which is employed about the substance. Neither, again, 
does the art proceed from any art inhering in the substances, but it arises independently of any such art in 
them. 


“But I fancy you will meet the argument by saying that the artist produces the art which is manifest in the 
substance he has fashioned out of the art which he himself already has. In reply to this, however, I think it 
may be fairly said, that neither in man does art spring from any already existing art. For we cannot 
possibly allow that art exists by itself, since it belongs to the class of things which are accidentals, and 
which receive their existence only when they appear in connection with substance. For man will exist 
though there should be no architecture, but the latter will have no existence unless there be first of all 
man. Thus we cannot avoid the conclusion, that it is the nature of art to spring up in man out of nothing. 
If, then, we have shown that this is the case with man, we surely must allow that God can make not only 
the qualities of substances out of nothing, but also the substances themselves. For, if it appears possible 
that anything whatever can be made out of nothing, it is proved that this may be the case with substances 
also. 


“But, since you are specially desirous of inquiring about the origin of evil, I will proceed to the discussion 
of this topic. And I should like to ask you a few questions. Is it your opinion that things evil are 
substances, or that they are qualities of substances?” 


“Qualities of substances, I am disposed to say.” 


“But matter was destitute of qualities and of form: this I assumed at the outset of the discussion. 
Therefore, if things evil are qualities of substances, and matter was destitute of qualities, and you have 
called God the author of qualities, God will also be the former of that which is evil. Since, then, it is not 
possible, on this supposition any more than on the other, to speak of God as not the cause of evil, it seems 
to me superfluous to add matter to Him, as if that were the cause of evil. If you have any reply to make to 
this, begin your argument.” 


“Tf, indeed, our discussion had arisen from a love of contention, I should not be willing to have the inquiry 


raised a second time about the origin of evil; but, since we are prompted rather by friendship and the 
good of our neighbour to engage in controversy, I readily consent to have the question raised afresh on 
this subject. You have no doubt long been aware of the character of my mind, and of the object at which I 
aim in dispute: that I have no wish to vanquish falsehood by plausible reasoning, but rather that truth 
should be established in connection with thorough investigation. You yourself, too, are of the same mind, I 
am well assured. Whatever method, therefore, you deem successful for the discovery of truth, do not 
shrink from using it. For, by following a better course of argument, you will not only confer a benefit on 
yourself, but most assuredly on me also, instructing me concerning matters of which I am ignorant.” 


“You seem clearly to agree with me, that things evil are in some sort substances: for, apart from 
substances, I do not see them to have any existence. Since, then, my good friend, you say that things evil 
are substances, it is necessary to inquire into the nature of substance. Is it your opinion that substance is 
a kind of bodily structure?” 


“Tt is.” 

“And does that bodily structure exist by itself, without the need of any one to come and give it existence?” 
“Yes.” 

“And does it seem to you that things evil are connected with certain courses of action?” 

“That is my belief.” 

“And do actions come into existence only when an actor is there?” 

“Yes.” 

“And, when there is no actor, neither will his action ever take place?” 

“Tt will not.” 


“Tf, therefore, substance is a kind of bodily structure, and this does not stand in need of some one in and 
through whom it may receive its existence, and if things evil are actions of some one, and actions require 
some one in and through whom they receive their existence,—things evil will not’ be substances. And if 
things evil are not substances, and murder is an evil, and is the action of some one, it follows that murder 
is not a substance. But, if you insist that agents are substance, then I myself agree with you. A man, for 
instance, who is a murderer, is, in so far as he is a man, a substance; but the murder which he commits is 
not a substance, but a work of the substance. Moreover, we speak of a man sometimes as bad because he 
commits murder; and sometimes, again, because he performs acts of beneficence, as good: and these 
names adhere to the substance, in consequence of the things which are accidents of it, which, however, 
are not the substance itself. For neither is the substance murder, nor, again, is it adultery, nor is it any 
other similar evil. But, just as the grammarian derives his name from grammar, and the orator from 
oratory, and the physician from physic, though the substance is not physic, nor yet oratory, nor grammar, 
but receives its appellation from the things which are accidents of it, from which it popularly receives its 
name, though it is not any one of them,—so in like manner it appears to me that the substance receives 
name from things regarded as evil, though it is not itself any one of them. 


“T must beg you also to consider that, if you represent some other being as the cause of evil to men, he 
also, in so far as he acts in them, and incites them to do evil, is himself evil, by reason of the things he 
does. For he too is said to be evil, for the simple reason that he is the doer of evil things; but the things 
which a being does are not the being himself, but his actions, from which he receives his appellation, and 
is called evil. For if we should say that the things he does are himself, and these consist in murder, and 
adultery, and theft, and such-like, these things will be himself. And if these things are himself, and if when 
they take place they get to have a substantial existence, but by not taking place they also cease to exist, 
and if these things are done by men,—men will be the doers of these things, and the causes of existing 
and of no longer existing. But, if you affirm that these things are his actions, he gets to be evil from the 
things he does, not from those things of which the substance of him consists. 


“Moreover, we have said that he is called evil from those things which are accidents of the substance, 
which are not themselves the substance: as a physician from the art of physic. But, if he receives the 
beginning of his existence from the actions he performs, he too began to be evil, and these evil things 
likewise began to exist. And, if so, an evil being will not be without a beginning, nor will evil things be 
unoriginated, since we have said that they are originated by him.” 


“The argument relating to the opinion I before expressed, you seem to me, my friend, to have handled 
satisfactorily: for, from the premises you assumed in the discussion, I think you have drawn a fair 
conclusion. For, beyond doubt, if matter was at first destitute of qualities, and if God is the fashioner of 
the qualities it now has, and if evil things are qualities, God is the author of those evil things. The 
argument, then, relating to that opinion we may consider as well discussed, and to me it now seems false 
to speak of matter as destitute of qualities. For it is not possible to say of any substance whatsoever that it 


is without qualities. For, in the very act of saying that it is destitute of qualities, you do in fact indicate its 
quality, representing of what kind matter is, which of course is ascribing to it a species of quality. 
Wherefore, if it is agreeable to you, rehearse the argument to me from the beginning: for, to me, matter 
seems to have had qualifies from all eternity. For in this way I can affirm that evil things also come from it 
in the way of emanation, so that the cause of evil things may not be ascribed to God, but that matter may 
be regarded as the cause of all such things.” 


“T approve your desire, my friend, and praise the zeal you manifest in the discussion of opinions. For it 
assuredly becomes every one who is desirous of knowledge, not simply and out of hand to agree with what 
is said, but to make a careful examination of the arguments adduced. For, though a disputant, by laying 
down false premises, may make his opponent draw the conclusion he wishes, yet he will not convince a 
hearer of this; but only when he says that which it seems possible to say with fairness. So that one of two 
things will happen: either he will, as he listens, be decisively helped to reach that conclusion towards 
which he already feels himself impelled, or he will convict his adversary of not speaking the truth. 


“Now, it seems to me that you have not sufficiently discussed the statement that matter has qualities from 
the first. For, if this is the case, what will God be the maker of? For, if we speak of substances, we affirm 
these to exist beforehand; or if again of qualities, we declare these also to exist already. Since, therefore 
both substance and qualities exist, it seems to me unreasonable to call God a creator. 


“But, lest I should seem to be constructing an argument to suit my purpose, be so good as to answer the 
question: In what way do you assert God to be a creator? Is He such because He changed the substances, 
so that they should no longer be the same as they had once been but become different from what they 
were; or because, while He kept the substances the same as they were before that period, He changed 
their qualities?” 


“T do not at all think that any alteration took place in substances: for it appears to me absurd to say this. 
But I affirm that a certain change was made in their qualities; and it is in respect of these that I speak of 
God as a creator. Just as we might happen to speak of a house as made out of stones, in which case we 
could not say that the stones no longer continue to be stones as regards their substance, now that they 
are made into a house (for I affirm that the house owes its existence to the quality of its construction, 
forasmuch as the previous quality of the stones has been changed),—so does it seem to me that God, while 
the substance remains the same, has made a certain change in its qualities; and it is in respect of such 
change that I speak of the origin of this world as having come from God.” 


“Since, then, you maintain that a certain change—namely, of qualities—has been produced by God, answer 
me briefly what I am desirous to ask you.” 


“Proceed, pray, with your question.” 

“Do you agree in the opinion that evil things are qualities of substances?” 

“T do.” 

“Were these qualities in matter from the first, or did they begin to be?” 

“T hold that these qualifies existed in combination with matter, without being originated.” 

“But do you not affirm that God has made a certain change in the qualities?” 

“That is what I affirm.” 

“For the better, or for the worse?” 

“For the better, I should say.” 

“Well, then, if evil things are qualities of matter, and if the Lord of all changed its qualities for the better, 
whence, it behoves us to ask, come evil things? For either the qualities remained the same in their nature 
as they previously were, or, if they were not evil before, but you assert that, in consequence of a change 
wrought on them by God, the first qualities of this kind came into existence in connection with matter— 
God will be the author of evil, inasmuch as He changed the qualities which were not evil, so as to make 
them evil. 

“Possibly, however, it is not your view that God changed evil qualities for the better; but you mean that all 
those other qualities which happened to be neither good nor bad, were changed by God with a view to the 
adornment of the creation.” 


“That has been my opinion from the outset.” 


“How, then, can you say that He has left the qualities of bad things just as they were? Is it that, although 
He was able to destroy those qualities as well as the others, He was not willing; or did He refrain because 


He had not the power? For, if you say He had the power, but not the will, you must admit Him to be the 
cause of these qualities: since, when He could have put a stop to the existence of evil, He chose to let it 
remain as it was, and that, too, at the very time when He began to fashion matter. For, if He had not 
concerned Himself at all with matter, He would not have been the cause of those things which He allowed 
to remain. But, seeing that He fashioned a certain part of it, and left a certain part as we have described 
it, although He could have changed that also for the better, it seems to me that He deserves to have the 
blame cast on Him, for having permitted a part of matter to be evil, to the ruin of that other part which He 
fashioned. 


“Nay, more, it seems to me that the most serious wrong has been committed as regards this part, in that 
He constituted this part of matter so as to be now affected by evil. For, if we were to examine carefully 
into things, we should find that the condition of matter is worse now than in its former state, before it was 
reduced to order. For, before it was separated into parts, it had no sense of evil; but now every one of its 
parts is afflicted with a sense of evil. 


“Take an illustration from man. Before he was fashioned, and became a living being through the art of the 
Creator, he was by nature exempt from any contact whatever with evil; but, as soon as ever he was made 
by God a man, he became liable to the sense of even approaching evil: and thus that very thing which you 
say was brought about by God for the benefit of matter, is found to have turned out rather to its 
detriment. 


“But, if you say that evil has not been put a stop to, because God was unable to do away with it, you will 
be making God powerless. But, if He is powerless, it will be either because He is weak by nature, or 
because He is overcome by fear, and reduced to subjection by a stronger. If, then, you go so far as to say 
that God is weak by nature, it seems to me that you imperil your salvation itself; but, if you say that He is 
weak through being overcome by fear of a greater, things evil will be greater than God, since they 
frustrate the carrying out of His purpose. But this, as it seems to me, it would be absurd to say of God. For 
why should not they’ rather be considered gods, since according to your account they are able to 
overcome God: if, that is to say, we mean by God that which has a controlling power over all things? 


“But I wish to ask you a few questions concerning matter itself. Pray tell me, therefore, whether matter 
was something simple or compound. I am induced to adopt this method of investigating the subject before 
us by considering the diversity that obtains in existing things. For, if perchance matter was something 
simple and uniform, how comes it that the world is compound, and consists of divers substances and 
combinations? For by compound’ we denote a mixture of certain simple elements. But if, on the contrary, 
you prefer to call matter compound, you will, of course, be asserting that it is compounded of certain 
simple elements. And, if it was compounded of simple elements, these simple elements must have existed 
at some time or other separately by themselves, and when they were compounded together matter came 
into being: from which it of course follows that matter is created. For, if matter is compound, and 
compound things are constituted from simple, there was once a time when matter had no existence,— 
namely, before the simple elements came together. And, if there was once a time when matter was not, 
and there was never a time when the uncreated was not, matter cannot be uncreated. And hence there 
will be many uncreated substances. For, if God was uncreated, and the simple elements out of which 
matter was compounded were also uncreated, there will not be two uncreated things only,—not to discuss 
the question what it is which constitutes objects simple, whether matter or form. 


“Ts it, further, your opinion that nothing in existence is opposed to itself?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Ts water, then, opposed to fire?” 

“So it appears to me.” 

“Similarly, is darkness opposed to light, and warm to cold, and moreover moist to dry?” 
“It seems to me to be so.” 


“Well, then, if nothing in existence is opposed to itself, and these things are opposed to each other, they 
cannot be one and the same matter; no, nor yet be made out of one and the same matter. 


“T wish further to ask your opinion on a matter kindred to that of which we have been speaking. Do you 
believe that the parts of a thing are not mutually destructive?” 


“T do.” 
“And you believe that fire and water, and so on, are parts of matter?” 
“Quite so.” 


“Do you not also believe that water is subversive of fire, and light of darkness, and so of all similar 


things?” 
“Yes.” 


“Well, then, if the parts of a whole are not mutually destructive, and yet the parts of matter are mutually 
destructive, they cannot be parts of one matter. And, if they are not parts of one another, they cannot be 
composed of one and the same matter; nay, they cannot be matter at all, since nothing in existence is 
destructive of itself, as we learn from the doctrine of opposites: for nothing is opposed to itself—an 
opposite being by nature opposed to something else. White, for example, is not opposed to itself, but is 
said to be the opposite of black; and, similarly, light is shown not to be opposed to itself, but is considered 
an opposite in relation to darkness; and so of a very great number of things besides. If, then, matter were 
some one thing, it could not be opposed to itself. This, then, being the nature of opposites, it is proved that 
matter has no existence.”’ 


Claudius Apollinaris, Bishop of Hierapolis, and Apologist 


[a.d. 160-180.] This author, an early apologist, is chiefly interesting as a competent witness, who tells the 
story of the Thundering Legion in an artless manner, and gives it the simple character of an answer to 
prayer. This subject is treated by Lightfoot, in his recent work on the Apostolic Fathers, in an exhaustive 
manner; and the story, reduced to the simple narrative as Apollinaris gives it, receives from him a just and 
discriminating approval. 


Apollinaris, as well as Rhodon, has been imagined the author of the work (ascribed to Asterius Urbanus) 
against Montanism, dedicated to Abiricius Marcellus. This is sufficiently refuted by Routh, whose Greek 
text, with notes, must be consulted by the studious. 


Apollinaris was bishop of Hierapolis on the Maeander, and, Lightfoot thinks, was probably with Melito and 
Polycrates, known to Polycarp, and influenced by his example and doctrine. He addressed his Apology, 
which is honourably mentioned by Jerome, to M. Antoninus, the emperor. He also wrote Adversus Gentes 
and De Veritate; also against the Jews. Serapion calls him “most blessed.” 


From an Unknown Book. 


“This narration (says Eusebius, Hist., v. 5) is given” (it relates to that storm of rain which was sent to the 
army of the Emperor M. Antoninus, to allay the thirst of the soldiers, whilst the enemy was discomfited by 
thunderbolts hurled upon them) “even by those historians who are at a wide remove from the doctrines 
that prevail among us, and who have been simply concerned to describe what related to the emperors 
who are the subjects of their history; and it has been recorded also by our own writers. But historians 
without the pale of the Church, as being unfriendly to the faith, while they have recorded the prodigy, 
have refrained from acknowledging that it was sent in answer to our prayers. On the other hand, our 
writers, as lovers of truth, have reported the matter in a simple and artless way. To this number 
Apollinaris must be considered as belonging. Thereupon,’ he says, the legion which had by its prayer 
caused the prodigy received from the emperor a title suitable to the occurrence, and was called in the 
Roman language the Thunder-hurling Legion.’” 


From the Book Concerning the Passover. 


There are, then, some who through ignorance raise disputes about these things (though their conduct is 
pardonable: for ignorance is no subject for blame—it rather needs further instruction), and say that on the 
fourteenth day the Lord ate the lamb with the disciples, and that on the great day of the feast of 
unleavened bread He Himself suffered; and they quote Matthew as speaking in accordance with their 
view. Wherefore their opinion is contrary to the law, and the Gospels seem to be at variance with them. 


From the Same Book. 


The fourteenth day, the true Passover of the Lord; the great sacrifice, the Son of God instead of the lamb, 
who was bound, who bound the strong, and who was judged, though Judge of living and dead, and who 
was delivered into the hands of sinners to be crucified, who was lifted up on the horns of the unicorn, and 
who was pierced in His holy side, who poured forth from His side the two purifying elements, water and 
blood, word and spirit, and who was buried on the day of the passover, the stone being placed upon the 
tomb. 


Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus 


[a.d. 130-196.] This author comes in as an appendix to the stories of Polycarp and Irenaeus and good 
Anicetus, and his writings also bear upon the contrast presented by the less creditable history of Victor. If, 
as I suppose, the appearance of our Lord to St. John on “the Lord’s day” was on the Paschal Sunday, it 
may at first seem surprising that this Apostle can be claimed by Polycrates in behalf of the Eastern custom 
to keep Easter, with the Jews, on the fourteenth day of the moon. But to the Jews the Apostles became “as 
Jews” in all things tolerable, so long as the Temple stood, and while the bishops of Jerusalem were 
labouring to identify the Paschal Lamb with their Passover. The long survival of St. John among Jewish 
Christians led them to prolong this usage, no doubt, as sanctioned by his example. He foreknew it would 
quietly pass away. The wise and truly Christian spirit of Irenaeus prepared the way for the ultimate 
unanimity of the Church in a matter which lies at the base of “the Christian Sabbath,” and of our own 
observance of the first day of the week as a weekly Easter. Those who in our own times have revived the 
observance of the Jewish Sabbath, show us how much may be said on their side, and elucidate the 
tenacity of the Easterns in resisting the abolition of the Mosaic ordinance as to the Paschal, although they 
agreed to keep it “not with the old leaven.” 


Our author belonged to a family in which he was the eighth Christian bishop; and he presided over the 
church of Ephesus, in which the traditions of St. John were yet fresh in men’s minds at the date of his 
birth. He had doubtless known Polycarp, and Irenaeus also. He seems to have presided over a synod of 
Asiatic bishops (A.D. 196) which came together to consider this matter of the Paschal feast. It is surely 
noteworthy that nobody doubted that it was kept by a Christian and Apostolic ordinance. So St. Paul 
argues from its Christian observance, in his rebuke of the Corinthians. They were keeping it “unleavened” 
ceremonially, and he urges a spiritual unleavening as more important. The Christian hallowing of 
Pentecost connects with the Paschal argument. The Christian Sabbath hinges on these points. 


From His Epistle to Victor and the Roman Church Concerning the Day of Keeping the Passover. 


As for us, then, we scrupulously observe the exact day, neither adding nor taking away. For in Asia great 
luminaries have gone to their rest, who shall rise again in the day of the coming of the Lord, when He 
cometh with glory from heaven and shall raise again all the saints. I speak of Philip, one of the twelve 
apostles, who is laid to rest at Hierapolis; and his two daughters, who arrived at old age unmarried; his 
other daughter also, who passed her life under the influence of the Holy Spirit, and reposes at Ephesus; 
John, moreover, who reclined on the Lord’s bosom, and who became a priest wearing the mitre, and a 
witness and a teacher—he rests at Ephesus. Then there is Polycarp, both bishop and martyr at Smyrna; 
and Thraseas from Eumenia, both bishop and martyr, who rests at Smyrna. Why should I speak of Sagaris, 
bishop and martyr, who rests at Laodicea? of the blessed Papirius, moreover? and of Melito the eunuch, 
who performed all his actions under the influence of the Holy Spirit, and lies at Sardis, awaiting the 
visitation from heaven, when he shall rise again from the dead? These all kept the passover on the 
fourteenth. day of the month, in accordance with the Gospel, without ever deviating from it, but keeping 
to the rule of faith. 


Moreover I also, Polycrates, who am the least of you all, in accordance with the tradition of my relatives, 
some of whom I have succeeded—seven of my relatives were bishops, and I am the eighth, and my 
relatives always observed the day when the people put away the leaven—I myself, brethren, I say, who am 
sixty-five years old in the Lord, and have fallen in with the brethren in all parts of the world, and have 
read through all Holy Scripture, am not frightened at the things which are said to terrify us. For those 
who are greater than I have said, “We ought to obey God rather than men.” ... 


I might also have made mention of the bishops associated with me, whom it was your own desire to have 
called together by me, and I called them together: whose names, if I were to write them down, would 
amount to a great number. These bishops, on coming to see me, unworthy as I am, signified their united 
approval of the letter, knowing that I wore these grey hairs not in vain, but have always regulated my 
conduct in obedience to the Lord Jesus. 


Theophilus, Bishop of Caesarea in Palestine 


[a.d. 180.] When Eusebius says that the churches of “all Asia” concurred in the Ephesine use concerning 
the Paschal, he evidently means Asia Minor, as in the Scriptures and elsewhere. Throughout “the rest of 
the world,” he testifies, however, that such was not the use. The Palestinian bishops, after the Jewish 
downfall, seem to have been the first to comprehend the propriety of adopting the more Catholic usage; 
and our author presided over a council in Caesarea, of which he was bishop, assisted by Narcissus, bishop 
of Jerusalem, with Cassius of Tyre and Clarus of Ptolemais, which confirmed it. It is to be noted, that 
Alexandria is cited by Theophilus as authority for this custom; and it is not quite correct to say that the 
Western usage prevailed at Nicaea, for it was the general use, save only in Asia Minor and churches which 
were colonies of the same. This fact has been overlooked, and is very important, in history. 


From His Epistle on the Question of the Passover, Written in the Name of the Synod of Caesarea 


Endeavour also to send abroad copies of our epistle among all the churches, so that those who easily 
deceive their own souls may not be able to lay the blame on us. We would have you know, too, that in 
Alexandria also they observe the festival on the same day as ourselves. For the Paschal letters are sent 
from us to them, and from them to us: so that we observe the holy day in unison and together. 


Serapion, Bishop of Antioch 


[a.d. circa 190-200-211.] He was the eighth bishop of Antioch, a diligent writer and exemplary pastor. 
Little as we have of his remains, Lardner shows how very useful is that little. (1) He testifies to the 
Apostles as delivering the words of Christ Himself; (2) to the jealousy of the early Christians in sifting 
inspired writings from those of no authority as Scriptures; (3) to their methods, as in the case of the 
pseudo-gospel of Peter; and (4) to the utterly apocryphal character of that book, which Grabe and others 
suppose to be the work of Leucius, a noted forger and falsifier. It had never been heard of in the great See 
of Antioch, and this famous bishop could only get sight of it by fishing it out of the dirty pool of the 
Docetae. 


L 
From the Epistle to Caricus and Ponticus. 


That ye may see also that the proceedings of this lying confederacy, to which is given the name of New 
Prophecy, is abominated among the whole brotherhood throughout the world, I have sent you letters of 
the most blessed Claudius Apollinarius, who was made bishop of Hierapolis in Asia. 


II. 
From the Book Concerning the Gospel of Peter. 


For we, brethren, receive both Peter and the rest of the apostles as Christ Himself. But those writings 
which are falsely inscribed with their name, we as experienced persons reject, knowing that no such 
writings have been handed down to us. When, indeed, I came to see you, I supposed that all were in 
accord with the orthodox faith; and, although I had not read through the Gospel inscribed with the name 
of Peter which was brought forward by them, I said: If this is the only thing which threatens to produce ill- 
feeling among you, let it be read. But, now that I have learnt from what has been told me that their mind 
was secretly cherishing some heresy, I will make all haste to come to you again. Expect me therefore, 
brethren, shortly. Moreover, brethren, we, having discovered to what kind of heresy Marcion adhered, and 
seen how he contradicted himself, not understanding of what he was speaking, as you will gather from 
what has been written to you—for, having borrowed this said Gospel from those who were familiar with it 
from constant perusal, namely from the successors of those who were his leaders in the heresy, whom we 
call Docetae (for most of the opinions held by him are derived from their teaching), we were able to read 
it through; and while we found most of its contents to agree with the orthodox account of the Saviour, we 
found some things inconsistent with that, and these we have set down below for your inspection. 


Apollonius 


[a.d. 211.] He was a most eloquent man, according to St. Jerome; and his writings against Montanism 
were so forcible as to call forth Tertullian himself, to confute him, if possible. He flourished under 
Commodus and Severus, and probably until the times of Caracalla. He bears testimony to the existence of 
a canon of Scripture, and to its inspired authority as the rule of faith and practice; and he witnesses, by 
citation, to the Gospel of St. Matthew. The Revelation of St. John also, according to Eusebius, was 
employed by him in his works; and he preserves a tradition that our Lord bade the Apostles continue in 
Jerusalem for the space of twelve years. We cannot affirm that he was invested with any office in the 
Church. 


Concerning Montanism 
I. 


But who is this new teacher? His works and teaching inform us. This is he who taught the dissolution of 
marriage; who inculcated fasting; who called Peruga and Tymius, small towns of Phrygia, Jerusalem, 
because he wished to collect thither people from all parts; who set up exactors of money; who craftily 
contrives the taking of gifts under the name of voluntary offerings; who grants stipends to those who 
publish abroad his doctrine, that by means of gluttony the teaching of the doctrine may prevail. 


II. 


We declare to you, then, that these first prophetesses, as soon as they were filled with the spirit, left their 
husbands. Of what falsehood, then, were they guilty in calling Prisca a maiden! Do you not think that all 
Scripture forbids a prophet to receive gifts and money? When, therefore, I see that the prophetess has 
received gold and silver and expensive articles of dress, how can I avoid treating her with disapproval? 


III. 


Moreover, Themison also, who was clothed in a garb of plausible covetousness, who declined to bear the 
sign of confessorship, but by a large sum of money put away from him the chains of martyrdom, although 
after such conduct it was his duty to conduct himself with humility, yet had the hardihood to boast that he 
was a martyr, and, in imitation of the apostle, to compose a general epistle, in which he attempted to 
instruct in the elements of the faith those who had believed to better purpose than he, and defended the 
doctrines of the new-fangled teaching, and moreover uttered blasphemy against the Lord and the apostles 
and the holy Church. 


IV. 


But, not to dwell further on these matters, let the prophetess tell us concerning Alexander, who calls 
himself a martyr, with whom she joins in banqueting; who himself also is worshipped by many; whose 
robberies and other deeds of daring, for which he has been punished, it is not necessary for us to speak 
of, since the treasury has him in keeping. Which of them, then, condones the sins of the other? The 
prophet the robberies of the martyr, or the martyr the covetousness of the prophet? For whereas the Lord 
has said, “Provide not gold, nor silver, nor two coats a-piece,” these men have, on the flat contrary, 
transgressed the command by the acquisition of these forbidden things. For we shall show that those who 
are called among them prophets and martyrs obtain money not only from the rich, but also from the poor, 
from orphans and widows. And if they are confident that they are right in so doing, let them stand forward 
and discuss the point, in order that, if they be refuted, they may cease for the future so to transgress. For 
the fruits of the prophet must needs be brought to the test: for “from its fruit is the tree known.” But that 
those that desire it may become acquainted with what relates to Alexander, he was condemned by 
AEmilius Frontinus, proconsul at Ephesus, not on account of the name of Christ, but for the daring 
robberies he committed when he was already a transgressor. Afterwards, when he had spoken falsely of 
the name of the Lord, he was released, having deceived the faithful there; and even the brethren of his 
own district, from which he came, did not receive him, because he was a robber. Thus, those who wish to 
learn what he is, have the public treasury of Asia to go to. And yet the prophet, although he spent many 
years with him, knows forsooth nothing about him! By convicting “him,” we by his means clearly convict 
of misrepresentation the prophet likewise. We are able to prove the like in the case of many others 
besides. And if they are confident of their innocence, let them abide the test. 


V. 


If they deny that their prophets have taken gifts, let them confess thus much, that if they be convicted of 


having taken them, they are not prophets; and we will adduce ten thousand proofs that they have. It is 
proper, too, that all the fruits of a prophet should be examined. Tell me: does a prophet dye his hair? Does 
a prophet use stibium on his eyes? Is a prophet fond of dress? Does a prophet play at gaming-tables and 
dice? Does a prophet lend money on interest? Let them confess whether these things are allowable or not. 
For my part, I will prove that these practices have occurred among them. 


Pantaenus, the Alexandrian Philosopher 


[a.d. 182-192-212.] The world owes more to Pantaenus than to all the other Stoics put together. His mind 
discovered that true philosophy is found, not in the Porch, but in Nazareth, in Gethsemane, in Gabbatha, 
in Golgotha; and he set himself to make it known to the world. We are already acquainted with the great 
master of Clement, “the Sicilian bee,” that forsook the flowers of Enna, to enrich Alexandria with what is 
“sweeter than honey and the honey-comb;” and we remember that he became a zealous missionary to the 
Oriental Ethiopia, and found there the traces of St. Matthias’ labours, and those also of St. Bartholomew. 
From this mission he seems to have returned about a.d. 192. Possibly he was master of the Alexandrian 
school before he went to India, and came back to his chair when that mission was finished. There he sat 
till about a.d. 212, and under him this Christian academy became famous. It had existed as a catechetical 
school from the Apostles’ time, according to St. Jerome. I have elsewhere noted some reasons for 
supposing that its founder may have been Apollos. All the learning of Christendom may be traced to this 
source; and blessed be the name of one of whom all we know is ennobling to the Church, and whose 
unselfish career was a track of light “shining more and more unto the perfect day.” 


I. 


“In the sun hath He set His tent.” Some affirm that the reference is to the Lord’s body, which He Himself 
places in the sun; Hermogenes, for instance. As to His body, some say it is His tent, others the Church of 
the faithful. But our Pantaenus said: “The language employed by prophecy is for the most part indefinite, 
the present tense being used for the future, and again the present for the past.” 


II. 


This mode of speaking Saint Dionysius the Areopagite declares to be used in Scripture to denote 
predeterminations and expressions of the divine will. In like manner also the followers of Pantaenus, who 
became the preceptor of the great Clement the Stromatist, affirm that they are commonly used in 
Scripture for expressions of the divine will. Accordingly, when asked by some who prided themselves on 
the outside learning, in what way the Christians supposed God to become acquainted with the universe, 
their own opinion being that He obtains His knowledge of it in different ways,—of things falling within the 
province of the understanding by means of the understanding, and of those within the region of the senses 
by means of the senses,—they replied: “Neither does He gain acquaintance with sensible things by the 
senses, nor with things within the sphere of the understanding by the understanding: for it is not possible 
that He who is above all existing things should apprehend them by means of existing things. We assert, on 
the contrary, that He is acquainted with existing things as the products of His own volition.” They added, 
by way of showing the reasonableness of their view: “If He has made all things by an act of His will (and 
no argument will be adduced to gainsay this), and if it is ever a matter of piety and rectitude to say that 
God is acquainted with His own will, and if He has voluntarily made every several thing that has come into 
existence, then surely God must be acquainted with all existing things as the products of His own will, 
seeing that it was in the exercise of that will that He made them.” 


Pseud-Irenaeus 


[a.d. 177.] This letter should have been made a preface to the works of Irenaeus, or at least an appendix. 
It is worthy of his great name; “the finest thing of the kind in all antiquity,” says Lardner. Critics of no 
mean name have credited it to Irenaeus; but, as this cannot be proved, I have accordingly marked it as a 
pseudonym. The same writer condenses the arguments of others, on which he decides to adhere to the 
later chronology of Eusebius, assigning its date to the seventeenth year of Marcus Aurelius. Naturally 
humane and comparatively gentle in other respects he was; but Stoicism, as well as heathenism, showed 
what it could exact of such a character in maintenance of the popular and imperial superstitions. Terrible 
is the summary of Lightfoot concerning the barbarities of this darling of the “philosophers:” “It is a plain 
fact, that Christian blood flowed more freely under M. Aurelius than at any time previously during the half 
century since the Bithynian martyrdoms under Trajan, or was yet to flow at any time during the decades 
which would elapse before the Severian persecution. These persecutions extend throughout his reign: 
they were fierce and deliberate; aggravated, at least in some cases, by cruel tortures. They had the 
emperor’s direct personal sanction. They break out in all parts of the empire,—in Rome, in Asia Minor, in 
Gaul, in Africa, possibly also in Byzantium.” 


Bishop Lightfoot accounts for the fact, that, in spite of this sanguinary character of the period, little 
complaint is heard from the suffering Church, by a simple statement which is honourable to Aurelius as a 
Roman and an emperor. He was such a contrast to the Neros and Caligulas, that the wretched Romans 
loved him as a father; to reproach him was, therefore, poor policy for Christians. They would have been 
answered, practically: “If so good a sovereign finds it necessary to punish you, the fault is your own; you 
have only to be as we are, and he will treat you as well as he does us.” 


Of this awful outbreak in Lyons and Vienne, says Lightfoot: “The persecution was wholesale, so that it was 
not safe for any Christian to appear out of doors. No difference of age or sex was made. The prisoners 
were put to the most cruel tortures. All the elements of power combined to crush the brethren.” 


To forbear threatenings, to revile not again, to conquer through patient suffering, to persevere, “looking 
unto Jesus,” and to be silent, like Him, before their murderers, was therefore the world-wide conduct of 
the saints. This golden letter shows what they were called to endure, and how they glorified Christ by 
their deaths, from the utmost Orient to the extreme limits of the West. 


The Letter of the Churches of Vienna and Lugdunum to the Churches of Asia and Phrygia. 


It began thus:—”The servants of Christ who sojourn in Vienna and Lugdunum of Gaul to the brethren 
throughout Asia and Phrygia, who have the same faith and hope of redemption as ourselves, peace, grace, 
and glory from God the Father, and from Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


After some further preliminary remarks the letter proceeds:—”The greatness of the tribulation in this 
region, and the exceeding anger of the heathen nations against the saints, and the sufferings which the 
blessed Witnesses endured, neither are we competent to describe accurately, nor indeed is it possible to 
detail them in writing. For with all his strength did the adversary assail us, even then giving a foretaste of 
his activity among us which is to be without restraint; and he had recourse to every means, accustoming 
his own subjects and exercising them beforehand against the servants of God, so that not only were we 
excluded from houses, baths, and the forum, but a universal prohibition was laid against any one of us 
appearing in any place whatsoever. But the grace of God acted as our general against him. It rescued the 
weak; it arrayed against him men like firm pillars, who could through patience bear up against the whole 
force of the assaults of the wicked one. These came to close quarters with him, enduring every form of 
reproach and torture; and, making light of grievous trials, they hastened on to Christ, showing in reality 
that the sufferings of the present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that is to be revealed 
in us.’ And first they nobly endured the evils which were heaped on them by the populace,—namely, 
hootings and blows, draggings, plunderings, stonings, and confinements, and everything that an 
infuriated mob is wont to perpetrate against those whom they deem bitter enemies. And at length, being 
brought to the forum by the tribune of the soldiers, and the magistrates that had charge of the city, they 
were examined in presence of the whole multitude; and having confessed, they were shut up in prison 
until the arrival of the governor. 


“After this, when they were brought before the governor, and when he displayed a spirit of savage hostility 
to us, Vettius Epagathus, one of the brethren, interposed. For he was a man who had contained the full 
measure of love towards God and his neighbours. His mode of life had been so strict, that though he was a 
young man, he deserved to be described in the words used in regard to the elderly Zacharias: He had 
walked therefore in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless.’ He was also eager to 


serve his neighbour in any way, he was very zealous for God, and he was fervent in spirit. Such being the 
character of the man, he could not bear that judgment should be thus unreasonably passed against us, but 
was moved with indignation, and requested that he himself should be heard in defence of his brethren, 
undertaking to prove that there is nothing ungodly or impious amongst us. On this, those who were round 
the judgment-seat cried out against him, for he was a man of distinction; and the governor, not for a 
moment listening to the just request thus made to him, merely asked him if he himself were a Christian. 
And on his confessing in the clearest voice that he was, he also was taken up into the number of the 
Witnesses, receiving the appellation of the Advocate of the Christians, and having himself the Advocate, 
the Spirit, more abundantly than Zacharias; which he showed in the fulness of his love, in that he had of 
his own good-will offered to lay down his own life in defence of the brethren. For he was and is a genuine 
disciple of Christ, following the Lamb whithersoever He goeth.’ 


‘After this the rest began to be distinguished, for the proto-martyrs were decided and ready, and 
accomplished the confession of their testimony with all alacrity. But there appeared also those who were 
unprepared and unpractised, and who were still feeble, and unable to bear the tension of a great contest. 
Of these about ten in number proved abortions; causing great grief and immeasurable sorrow amongst us, 
and damping the ardour of the rest who had not yet been apprehended. For these, although they suffered 
every kind of cruelty, remained nevertheless in the company of the Witnesses, and did not forsake them. 
But then the whole of us were greatly alarmed on account of our uncertainty as to confession, not because 
we feared the tortures inflicted, but because we looked to the end, and dreaded lest any one should fall 
away. Those who were worthy, however, were daily apprehended, filling up the number of the others: so 
that out of the two churches all the excellent, and those to whom the churches owed most of all their 
establishment and prosperity, were collected together in prison. Some heathen household slaves 
belonging to our people were also apprehended, since the governor had given orders publicly that all of 
us should be sought out. These, through the instigation of Satan, and through fear of the tortures which 
they saw the saints enduring, urged on also by the soldiers, falsely accused us of Thyestean banquets and 
OEdipodean connections, and other crimes which it is lawful for us neither to mention nor think of; and, 
indeed, we shrink from believing that any such crimes have ever taken place among men. When the 
rumour of these accusations was spread abroad, all raged against us like wild beasts; so that if any 
formerly were temperate in their conduct to us on account of relationship, they then became exceedingly 
indignant and exasperated against us. And thus was fulfilled that which was spoken by our Lord: The time 
shall come when every one who slayeth you shall think that he offereth service to God.’ 


“Then at last the holy Witnesses suffered tortures beyond all description, Satan striving eagerly that some 
of the evil reports might be acknowledged by them. But in an exceeding degree did the whole wrath of 
mob, general, and soldiers fall on Sanctus, a deacon from Vienna, and on Maturus, a newly-enlightened 
but noble combatant, and on Attalus, a native of Pergamus, who had always been the Pillar and foundation 
of the church there, and on Blandina, through whom Christ showed that the things that to men appear 
mean and deformed and contemptible, are with God deemed worthy of great glory, on account of love to 
Him,—a love which is not a mere boastful appearance, but shows itself in the power which it exercises 
over the life. For while we were all afraid, and especially her mistress in the flesh, who was herself one of 
the combatants among the Witnesses, that she would not be able to make a bold confession on account of 
the weakness of her body, Blandina was filled with such power, that those who tortured her one after the 
other in every way from morning till evening were wearied and tired, confessing that they had been 
baffled, for they had no other torture they could apply to her; and they were astonished that she remained 
in life, when her whole body was torn and opened up, and they gave their testimony that one only of the 
modes of torture employed was sufficient to have deprived her of life, not to speak of so many 
excruciating inflictions. But the blessed woman, like a noble athlete, recovered her strength in the midst 
of the confession; and her declaration, I am a Christian, and there is no evil done amongst us,’ brought 
her refreshment, and rest, and insensibility to all the sufferings inflicted on her. 


“Sanctus also nobly endured all the excessive and superhuman tortures which man could possibly devise 
against him; for the wicked hoped, on account of the continuance and greatness of the tortures, to hear 
him confess some of the unlawful practices. But he opposed them with such firmness that he did not tell 
them even his own name, nor that of his nation or city, nor if he were slave or free; but in answer to all 
these questions, he said in Latin, Iam a Christian.’ This was the confession he made repeatedly, instead of 
giving his name, his city, his race, and indeed in reply to every question that was put to him; and other 
language the heathens heard not from him. Hence arose in the minds of the governor and the torturers a 
determined resolution to subdue him; so that, when every other means failed, they at last fixed red-hot 
plates of brass to the most delicate parts of his body. And these indeed were burned, but he himself 
remained inflexible and unyielding, firm in his confession, being bedewed and strengthened by the 
heavenly fountain of the water of life which issues from the belly of Christ. But his body bore witness to 
what had happened: for it was all wounds and weals, shrunk and torn up, and had lost externally the 
human shape. In him Christ suffering wrought great wonders, destroying the adversary, and showing for 
an example to the rest that there is nothing fearful where there is the Father’s love, and nothing painful 
where there is Christ’s glory. For the wicked after some days again tortured the Witness, thinking that, 
since his body was swollen and inflamed, if they were to apply the same tortures they would gain the 
victory over him, especially since the parts of his body could not bear to be touched by the hand, or that 
he would die in consequence of the tortures, and thus inspire the rest with fear. Yet not only did no such 


occurrence take place in regard to him, but even, contrary to every expectation of man, his body unbent 
itself and became erect in the midst of the subsequent tortures, and resumed its former appearance and 
the use of its limbs, so that the second torture turned out through the grace of Christ a cure, not an 
affliction. 


“Among those who had denied was a woman of the name of Biblias. The devil, thinking that he had already 
swallowed her, and wishing to damn her still more by making her accuse falsely, brought her forth to 
punishment, and employed force to constrain her, already feeble and spiritless, to utter accusations of 
atheism against us. But she, in the midst of the tortures, came again to a sound state of mind, and awoke 
as it were out of a deep sleep; for the temporary suffering reminded her of the eternal punishment in 
Gehenna, and she contradicted the accusers of Christians, saying, How can children be eaten by those 
who do not think it lawful to partake of the blood of even brute beasts?’ And after this she confessed 
herself a Christian, and was added to the number of Witnesses. 


“But when the tyrannical tortures were rendered by Christ of no avail through the patience of the blessed, 
the devil devised other contrivances—confinement in the darkest and most noisome cells of the prison, the 
stretching of the feet on the stocks, even up to the fifth hole, and the other indignities which attendants 
stirred up by wrath and full of the devil are wont to inflict on the imprisoned. The consequence was, that 
very many were suffocated in prison, as many at least as the Lord, showing His glory, wished to depart in 
this way. For there were others who were tortured so bitterly, that it seemed impossible for them to 
survive even though they were to obtain every kind of attention; and yet they remained alive in prison, 
destitute indeed of care from man, but strengthened by the Lord, and invigorated both in body and soul, 
and they animated and consoled the rest. But the new converts who had been recently apprehended, and 
whose bodies had not previously been tortured, could not indure the confinement, but died in the prison. 


“Now the blessed Pothinus, who had been entrusted with the service of the bishopric in Lugdunum, was 
also dragged before the judgment-seat. He was now upwards of ninety years of age, and exceedingly weak 
in body. Though he breathed with difficulty on account of the feebleness of the body, yet he was 
strengthened by the eagerness of his spirit, on account of his earnest desire to bear his testimony. His 
body, indeed, was already dissolved through old age and disease, yet the life was preserved in him, that 
Christ might triumph through him. When he was brought by the soldiers to the judgment-seat, under a 
convoy of the magistrates of the city, and amid exclamations of every kind from the whole population, as if 
he himself were the Christ, he gave the good testimony. Being asked by the governor who was the God of 
the Christians, he said, If thou art worthy, thou shalt know.’ Thereupon he was unmercifully dragged 
about, and endured many blows; for those who were near maltreated him in every way with their hands 
and feet, showing no respect for his age, while those at a distance hurled against him each one whatever 
came to hand, all of them believing that they would sin greatly and act impiously if they in any respect fell 
short in their insulting treatment of him. For they thought that in this way they would avenge their gods. 
And Pothinus, breathing with difficulty, was cast into prison, and two days after he expired. 


“Upon this a grand dispensation of God’s providence took place, and the immeasurable mercy of Jesus 
was made manifest,—such an occurrence as but rarely happens among the brotherhood, yet one that does 
not fall short of the art of Christ. For those who in the first apprehension had denied, were imprisoned 
along with the others, and shared their hardships. Their denial, in fact, turned out at this time to be of no 
advantage to them. For while those who confessed what they really were, were imprisoned simply as 
Christians, no other accusation being brought against them, those who denied were detained as 
murderers and profligates. They, moreover, were doubly punished. For the confessors were lightened by 
the joy of their testimony and their hope in the promises, and by their love to Christ, and by the Father’s 
Spirit. But the deniers were tormented greatly by their own consciences, so that when they were led forth 
their countenances could be distinguished among all the rest. For the confessors went forth joyous, with a 
mingling of glory and abundant grace in their looks, so that their chains lay like becoming ornaments 
around them, as around a bride adorned with golden fringes wrought with divers colours. And they 
breathed at the same time the fragrance of Christ, so that some even thought that they were anointed 
with this world’s perfume. But the deniers were downcast, humbled, sad-looking, and weighed down with 
every kind of disgrace. They were, moreover, reproached even by the heathens with being base and 
cowardly, and charged with the crime of murder; they had lost the altogether honourable, glorious, and 
life-giving appellation. When the rest saw this, they were strengthened, and those who were apprehended 
confessed unhesitatingly, not allowing the reasoning of the devil to have even a place in their thoughts.” 


Eusebius omits something, saying that after a little the letter proceeded as follows:— 


“After these things, then, their testimonies took every shape through the different ways in which they 
departed. For, plaiting a crown from different colours and flowers of every kind, they presented it to the 
Father. It was right therefore that the noble athletes, after having endured divers contests and gained 
grand victories, should receive the great crown of incorruption. 


“Maturus, therefore, and Sanctus, and Blandina, and Attalus were publicly exposed to the wild beasts— 
that common spectacle of heathen barbarity; for a day was expressly assigned to fights with wild beasts 
on account of our people. And Maturus and Sanctus again endured every form of torture in the 
amphitheatre, as if they had had no suffering at all before. Or rather, like athletes who had overthrown 


their adversary several times, and were now contending for the crown itself, again they endured the 
lashes which were usual there; and they were dragged about by the wild beasts, and suffered every 
indignity which the maddened populace demanded in cries and exhortations proceeding from various 
parts of the amphitheatre. And last of all they were placed in the iron chair, on which their bodies were 
roasted, and they themselves were filled with the fumes of their own flesh. But the heathens did not stop 
even here, but became still more frantic in their desire to overcome the endurance of the Christians. But 
not even thus did they hear anything else from Sanctus than the utterance of the confession which he had 
been accustomed to make from the beginning. These, then, after life had lasted a long time throughout 
the great contest, were at last sacrificed, after they alone had formed a spectacle to the world, throughout 
that day, instead of all the diversity which usually takes place in gladiatorial shows. 


“Blandina was hung up fastened to a stake, and exposed, as food to the wild beasts that were let loose 
against her; and through her presenting the spectacle of one suspended on something like a cross, and 
through her earnest prayers, she inspired the combatants with great eagerness: for in the combat they 
saw, by means of their sister, with their bodily eyes, Him who was crucified for them, that He might 
persuade those who trust in Him that every one that has suffered for the glory of Christ has eternal 
communion with the living God. When none of the wild beasts at that time touched her, she was taken 
down from the stake and conveyed back to prison. She was thus reserved for another contest, in order 
that, gaining the victory in many preparative conflicts, she might make the condemnation of the Crooked 
Serpent unquestionable, and that she might encourage the brethren. For though she was an insignificant, 
weak, and despised woman, yet she was clothed with the great and invincible athlete Christ. On many 
occasions she had overpowered the adversary, and in the course of the contest had woven for herself the 
crown of incorruption. 


“‘Attalus also was vehemently demanded by the mob; for he was a man of mark. He entered the lists a 
ready combatant on account of his good conscience, since he had been truly practised in the Christian 
discipline, and had always been a Witness of the truth among us. He was led round the amphitheatre, a 
tablet going before him, on which was written in Latin, This is Attalus the Christian;’ and the people 
swelled with indignation against him. But the governor, learning that he was a Roman, ordered him to be 
taken back to prison and kept with the rest who were there, with regard to whom he had written to the 
Caesar, and was now awaiting his determination. 


“The intervening time did not prove barren or unfruitful to the Witnesses, but through their patient 
endurance the immeasurable love of Christ was made manifest. For through the living the dead were 
made alive; and the Witnesses conferred favours on those who were not Witnesses, and the Virgin Mother 
had much joy in receiving back alive those whom she had given up as dead abortions. For through the 
Witnesses the greater number of those who had denied returned, as it were, into their mother’s womb, 
and were conceived again and re-quickened; and they learned to confess. And being now restored to life, 
and having their spirits braced, they went up to the judgment-seat to be again questioned by the governor, 
while that God who wishes not the death of the sinner, but mercifully calls to repentance, put sweetness 
into their souls. This new examination took place because the Caesar had given orders that the Witnesses 
should be punished, but that if any denied they should be set free. And as now was commencing here the 
fair, which is attendee by vast numbers of men assembling from all nations, he brought the blessed up to 
the judgment-seat, exhibiting them as a theatrical show and spectacle to the mobs. Wherefore also he 
again questioned them, and whoever appeared to have had the rights of Roman citizenship he beheaded, 
and the rest he sent to the wild beasts. 


“Now Christ was greatly glorified in those who formerly denied; for, contrary to every expectation of the 
heathen, they confessed. For these were examined separately, under the belief that they were to be set 
free; but confessing, they were added to the number of the Witnesses. But there were also some who 
remained without; namely, those who had no trace of faith, and no perception of the marriage garment, 
nor notion of the fear of God, but through their conduct caused evil reports of our way of life, that is, sons 
of perdition. But all the rest were added to the Church. 


“Present at the examination of these was one Alexander, a native of Phrygia, a physician by profession. He 
had lived for many years in Gaul, and had become well known to all for his love to God and his boldness in 
proclaiming the truth, for he was not without a share of apostolic grace. He stood near the judgment-seat, 
and, urging by signs those who had denied to confess, he looked to those who stood round the judgment- 
seat like one in travail. But the mobs, enraged that those who had formerly denied should now confess, 
cried out against Alexander as if he were the cause of this change. Then the governor summoned him 
before him, and inquired of him who he was; and when Alexander said he was a Christian, the governor 
burst into a passion, and condemned him to the wild beasts. And on the next day he entered the 
amphitheatre along with Attalus; for the governor, wishing to gratify the mob, again exposed Attalus to 
the wild beasts. These two, after being tortured in the amphitheatre with all the instruments devised for 
that purpose, and having undergone an exceedingly severe contest, at last were themselves sacrificed. 
Alexander uttered no groan or murmur of any kind, but conversed in his heart with God; but Attalus, when 
he was placed on the iron chair, and all the parts of his body were burning, and when the fumes from his 
body were borne aloft, said to the multitude in Latin, Lo! this which ye do is eating men. But as for us, we 
neither eat men nor practise any other wickedness.’ And being asked what name God has, he answered, 


God has not a name as men have.’ 


“After all these, on the last day of the gladiatorial shows, Blandina was again brought in along with 
Ponticus, a boy of about fifteen years of age. These two had been taken daily to the amphitheatre to see 
the tortures which the rest endured, and force was used to compel them to swear by the idols of the 
heathen; but on account of their remaining stedfast, and setting all their devices at nought, the multitude 
were furious against them, so as neither to pity the tender years of the boy nor to respect the sex of the 
woman. Accordingly they exposed them to every terror, and inflicted on them every torture, repeatedly 
trying to compel them to swear. But they failed in effecting this; for Ponticus, encouraged by his sister, so 
plainly indeed that even the heathens saw that it was she that encouraged and confirmed him, after 
enduring nobly every kind of torture, gave up the ghost; while the blessed Blandina, last of all, after 
having like a noble mother encouraged her children, and sent them on before her victorious to the King, 
trod the same path of conflict which her children had trod, hastening on to them with joy and exultation at 
her departure, not as one thrown to the wild beasts, but as one invited to a marriage supper. And after she 
had been scourged and exposed to the wild beasts, and roasted in the iron chair, she was at last enclosed 
in a net and cast before a bull. And after having been well tossed by the bull, though without having any 
feeling of what was happening to her, through her hope and firm hold of what had been entrusted to her 
and her converse with Christ, she also was sacrificed, the heathens themselves acknowledging that never 
among them did woman endure so many and such fearful tortures. 


“Yet not even thus was their madness and their savage hatred to the saints satiated. For wild and 
barbarous tribes, when excited by the Wild Beast, with difficulty ceased from their rage, and their 
insulting conduct found another and peculiar subject in the bodies of the Witnesses. For they felt no 
shame that they had been overcome, for they were not possessed of human reason; but their defeat only 
the more inflamed their rage, and governor and people, like a wild beast, showed a like unjust hatred of 
us, that the Scripture might be fulfilled, He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he that is righteous, 
let him be righteous still.’ For they threw to the dogs those who had been suffocated in prison, carefully 
watching them day and night, lest any one should receive burial from us. They then laid out the mangled 
remains left by the wild beasts, and the scorched remains left by the fire, and the heads of the rest along 
with their trunks, and in like manner for many days watched them lying unburied with a military guard. 
There were some who raged and gnashed their teeth at them, seeking to get from them further 
vengeance. Others derided and insulted them, at the same time magnifying their own idols, and ascribing 
to them the punishment inflicted on the Christians. There were persons also of a milder disposition, who 
to some extent seemed to sympathize; yet they also frequently upbraided, saying, Where now is their God, 
and what good have they got from that religion which they chose in preference to their life?’ Such was the 
diversity which characterized the conduct of the heathens. But our state was one of deep sorrow that we 
could not bury the bodies. For night aided us not in this matter; money failed to persuade, and entreaty 
did not shame them into compliance; but they kept up the watch in every way, as if they were to gain some 
great advantage from the bodies of the Christians not obtaining burial. 


Something is omitted. The letter then goes on:— 


“The bodies of the Witnesses, after having been maltreated in every way, and exposed in the open air for 
six days, were burned, reduced to ashes, and swept by the wicked into the river Rhone, which flows past, 
in order that not even a vestige of them might be visible on earth. And these things they did, as if they had 
been able to overcome God, and deprive them of their second birth, in order, as they said, that they may 
not have hope in a resurrection, trusting to which they introduce some strange and new mode of worship, 
and despise dangers, and go readily and with joy to death. Now let us see if they will rise again, and if 
their God can help them, and rescue them out of our hands.’” 


Eusebius here breaks off his series of continuous extracts, but he makes a few more for special purposes. 
The first is the account which the churches gave of the character of the Witnesses:— 


“Who also were to such an extent zealous followers and imitators of Christ, who, being in the shape of 
God, thought it not an object of desire to be treated like God; that though they were in such glory, and had 
borne their testimony not once, nor twice, but often, and had been again taken back to prison after 
exposure to the wild beasts, and bore about with them the marks of the burnings and bruises and wounds 
all over their bodies, yet did they neither proclaim themselves Witnesses, nor indeed did they permit us to 
address them by this name; but if any one of us on any occasion, either by letter or in conversation, called 
them Witnesses, they rebuked him sharply. For they willingly gave the title of Witness to Christ, the 
faithful and true Witness,’ and first-born from the dead, and the leader to the divine life. And they 
reminded us of those Witnesses who had already departed, and said: These indeed are now Witnesses, 
whom Christ has vouchsafed to take up to Himself in the very act of confession, thus putting His seal upon 
their testimony through their departure. But we are mean and humble confessors.’ And with tears they 
besought the brethren that earnest prayers might be made for their being perfected. They in reality did all 
that is implied in the term testimony,’ acting with great boldness towards all the heathen; and their 
nobleness they made manifest through their patience, and fearlessness, and intrepidity. But the title of 
Witness, as implying some superiority to their brethren, they refused, being filled with the fear of God.” 


After a little they say:— 


“They humbled themselves under the powerful hand by which they are now highly exalted. Then they 
pleaded for all, but accused none; they absolved all, they bound none; and they prayed for those who 
inflicted the tortures, even as Stephen the perfect Witness, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.’ But if he 
prayed for those who stoned him, how much more for the brethren!” 


After other things, again they say:— 


“For they had this very great conflict with him, the devil, on account of their genuine love, in order that 
the Beast being choked, might vomit forth those whom he thought he had already swallowed. For they 
assumed no airs of superiority over the fallen, but with those things in which they themselves abounded 
they aided the needy, displaying towards them the compassion of a mother. And pouring out many tears 
for them to the Father, they begged life; and He gave it to them, and they shared it with their neighbours. 
And departing victorious over all to God, having always loved peace, and having recommended peace to 
us, in peace they went to God, leaving no sorrow to their Mother, nor division and dissension to their 
brethren, but joy and peace, and concord and love.” 


“The same writing of the fore-mentioned martyrs,” says Eusebius, “contains a story worth remembrance. 


“For there was one of them of the name of Alcibiades, who lived an exceedingly austere life, confining his 
diet to bread and water, and partaking of nothing else whatsoever. He tried to continue this mode of life in 
prison; but it was revealed to Attalus after the first conflict which he underwent in the amphitheatre that 
Alcibiades was not pursuing the right course in refusing to use the creatures of God, and in leaving an 
example which might be a stumbling-block to others. And Alcibiades was persuaded, and partook freely of 
all kinds of food, and thanked God. For they were not without the oversight of the grace of God, but the 
Holy Spirit was their counsellor.” 
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THE GOSPEL OF PETER 


BY PROFESSOR J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 
EDITOR OF THE CAMBRIDGE TEXTS AND STUDIES 
INTRODUCTION AND SYNOPTICAL TABLE 
BY 
ANDREW RUTHERFURD, B.D. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER 


1 But of the Jews none washed his hands, neither Herod nor any one of his judges. And when they had 
refused to wash them, Pilate rose up. And then Herod the king commandeth that the Lord be taken, 
saying to them, What things soever I commanded you to do unto him, do. 


2 And there was standing there Joseph the friend of Pilate and of the Lord; and, knowing that they were 
about to crucify him, he came to Pilate and asked the body of the Lord for burial. And Pilate sent to Herod 
and asked his body. And Herod said, Brother Pilate, even if no one had asked for him, we purposed to bury 
him, especially as the sabbath draweth on: for it is written in the law, that the sun set not upon one that 
hath been put to death. 


3 And he delivered him to the people on the day before the unleavened bread, their feast. And they took 
the Lord and pushed him as they ran, and said, Let us drag away the Son of God, having obtained power 
over him. And they clothed him with purple, and set him on the seat of judgment, saying, Judge 
righteously, O king of Israel. And one of them brought a crown of thorns and put it on the head of the 
Lord. And others stood and spat in his eyes, and others smote his cheeks: others pricked him with a reed; 
and some scourged him, saying, With this honour let us honour the Son of God. 


4 And they brought two malefactors, and they crucified the Lord between them. But he held his peace, as 
though having no pain. And when they had raised the cross, they wrote the title: This is the king of Israel. 
And having set his garments before him they parted them among them, and cast lots for them. And one of 
those malefactors reproached them, saying, We for the evils that we have done have suffered thus, but 
this man, who hath become the Saviour of men, what wrong hath he done to you? And they, being angered 
at him, commanded that his legs should not be broken, that he might die in torment. 


5 And it was noon, and darkness came over all Judaea: and they were troubled and distressed, lest the sun 
had set, whilst he was yet alive: [for] it is written for them, that the sun set not on him that hath been put 
to death. And one of them said, Give him to drink gall with vinegar. And they mixed and gave him to drink, 
and fulfilled all things, and accomplished their sins against their own head. And many went about with 
lamps, supposing that it was night, and fell down. And the Lord cried out, saying, My power, my power, 
thou hast forsaken me. And when he had said it he was taken up. And in that hour the vail of the temple of 
Jerusalem was rent in twain. 


6 And then they drew out the nails from the hands of the Lord, and laid him upon the earth, and the whole 
earth quaked, and great fear arose. Then the sun shone, and it was found the ninth hour: and the Jews 
rejoiced, and gave his body to Joseph that he might bury it, since he had seen what good things he had 
done. And he took the Lord, and washed him, and rolled him in a linen cloth, and brought him into his own 
tomb, which was called the Garden of Joseph. 


7 Then the Jews and the elders and the priests, perceiving what evil they had done to themselves, began 
to lament and to say, Woe for our sins: the judgement hath drawn nigh, and the end of Jerusalem. And I 
with my companions was grieved; and being wounded in mind we hid ourselves: for we were being sought 
for by them as malefactors, and as wishing to set fire to the temple. And upon all these things we fasted 
and sat mourning and weeping night and day until the sabbath. 


8 But the scribes and Pharisees and elders being gathered together one with another, when they heard 
that all the people murmured and beat their breasts saying, If by his death these most mighty signs have 
come to pass, see how righteous he is,—the elders were afraid and came to Pilate, beseeching him and 
saying, Give us soldiers, that we may guard his sepulchre for three days, lest his disciples come and steal 
him away, and the people suppose that he is risen from the dead and do us evil. And Pilate gave them 
Petronius the centurion with soldiers to guard the tomb. And with them came elders and scribes to the 
sepulchre, and having rolled a great stone together with the centurion and the soldiers, they all together 


who were there set it at the door of the sepulchre; and they affixed seven seals, and they pitched a tent 
there and guarded it. And early in the morning as the sabbath was drawing on, there came a multitude 
from Jerusalem and the region round about, that they might see the sepulchre that was sealed. 


9 And in the night in which the Lord’s day was drawing on, as the soldiers kept guard two by two in a 
watch, there was a great voice in the heaven; and they saw the heavens opened, and two men descend 
from thence with great light and approach the tomb. And that stone which was put at the door rolled of 
itself and made way in part; and the tomb was opened, and both the young men entered in. 


10 When therefore those soldiers saw it, they awakened the centurion and the elders; for they too were 
hard by keeping guard. And, as they declared what things they had seen, again they see three men come 
forth from the tomb, and two of them supporting one, and a cross following them: and of the two the head 
reached unto the heaven, but the head of him that was led by them overpassed the heavens. And they 
heard a voice from the heavens, saying, Thou hast preached to them that sleep. And a response was heard 
from the cross, Yea. 


11 They therefore considered one with another whether to go away and shew these things to Pilate. And 
while they yet thought thereon, the heavens again are seen to open, and a certain man to descend and 
enter into the sepulchre. When the centurion and they that were with him saw these things, they hastened 
in the night to Pilate, leaving the tomb which they were watching, and declared all things which they had 
seen, being greatly distressed and saying, Truly he was the Son of God. Pilate answered and said, I am 
pure from the blood of the Son of God: but it was ye who determined this. Then they all drew near and 
besought him and entreated him to command the centurion and the soldiers to say nothing of the things 
which they had seen: For it is better, say they, for us to be guilty of the greatest sin before God, and not to 
fall into the hands of the people of the Jews and to be stoned. Pilate therefore commanded the centurion 
and the soldiers to say nothing. 


12 And at dawn upon the Lord’s day Mary Magdalen, a disciple of the Lord, fearing because of the Jews, 
since they were burning with wrath, had not done at the Lord’s sepulchre the things which women are 
wont to do for those that die and for those that are beloved by them—she took her friends with her and 
came to the sepulchre where he was laid. And they feared lest the Jews should see them, and they said, 
Although on that day on which he was crucified we could not weep and lament, yet now let us do these 
things at his sepulchre. But who shall roll away for us the stone that was laid at the door of the sepulchre, 
that we may enter in and sit by him and do the things that are due? For the stone was great, and we fear 
lest some one see us. And if we cannot, yet if we but set at the door the things which we bring for a 
memorial of him, we will weep and lament, until we come unto our home. 


13 And they went and found the tomb opened, and coming near they looked in there; and they see there a 
certain young man sitting in the midst of the tomb, beautiful and clothed in a robe exceeding bright: who 
said to them, Wherefore are ye come? Whom seek ye? Him that was crucified? He is risen and gone. But if 
ye believe not, look in and see the place where he lay, that he is not [here]; for he is risen and gone 
thither, whence he was sent. Then the women feared and fled. 


14 Now it was the last day of the unleavened bread, and many were going forth, returning to their homes, 
as the feast was ended. But we, the twelve disciples of the Lord, wept and were grieved: and each one, 
being grieved for that which was come to pass, departed to his home. But I Simon Peter and Andrew my 
brother took our nets and went to the sea; and there was with us Levi the son of Alphaeus, whom the Lord 


SYNOPTICAL TABLE OF THE FOUR CANONICAL GOSPELS AND THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER 

Matthew xxvii. 

24 P: When Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, but that rather a tumult was made, he took water, 
and washed his hands before the multitude, saying, I am innocent of the blood of this just person: see ye 
to it. 

25 Then answered all the people, and said, His blood be on us, and on our children. 


[cf. v. 57.] 


26 P: Then released he Barabbas unto them: and when he had scourged Jesus, he delivered him to be 
crucified. 


27 Then the soldiers of the governor took Jesus into the common hall, and gathered unto him the whole 
band of soldiers. 


28 And they stripped him, and put on him a scarlet robe. 


29 P: And when they had platted a crown of thorns, they put it upon his head, and a reed in his right hand: 


and they bowed the knee before him, and mocked him, saying, Hail, King of the Jews! 
30 And they spit upon him, and took the reed, and smote him on the head. 

Mark xv. 

[cf. v. 43.] 

[cf. v. 42.] 


15 P: And so Pilate, willing to content the people, released Barabbas unto them, and delivered Jesus, when 
he had scourged him, to be crucified. 


16 And the soldiers led him away into the hall, called Praetorium; and they call together the whole band. 
17 And they clothed him with purple, and platted a crown of thorns, and put it about his head, 
18 And began to salute him, Hail, King of the Jews! 


19 And they smote him on the head with a reed, and did spit upon him, and bowing their knees 
worshipped him. 


Luke xxiii. 

[*2cf. Lk. xxiii. 7.] 

[*3cf. Lk. xxii. 66; Acts iv. 27.] 

[cf. v. 50.] 

[*4cf. Lk. xxiii. 12.] 

24 And Pilate gave sentence that it should be as they required. 


25 And he released unto them him that for sedition and murder was cast into prison, whom they had 
desired; but he delivered Jesus to their will. 


John xix. 

[“1cf. John passim.] 

[cf. v. 38.] 

(cf. xix. 31.] 

16 Then delivered he him therefore unto them to be crucified. And they took Jesus, and led him away. 
Peter. 


1 But of the Jews none washed his hands, neither Herod nor any one of his judges. 2 And when they had 
refused to wash them, Pilate rose up. And Herod the king commandeth that the Lord be taken, saying to 
them, What things soever I commanded you to do unto them, do. 


3 And there was come there Joseph the friend of Pilate and of the Lord; and, knowing that they were 
about to crucify him, he came to Pilate and asked the body of the Lord for burial. 4 And Pilate sent to 
Herod and asked his body. 5 And Herod said, Brother Pilate, even if no one had asked for him, we 
purposed to bury him, especially as the sabbath draweth on: for it is written in the law, that the sun set 
not upon one that hath been put to death. And he delivered him to the people on the day before the 
unleavened bread, their feast. 


6 And they took the Lord and pushed him as they ran, and said, Let us drag away the Son of God, having 
obtained power over him. 


7 And they clothed him with purple, and set him on the seat of judgement, saying, Judge righteously, O 
King of Israel. 8 And one of them brought a crown of thorns and put it on the head of the Lord. 9 And 
others stood and spat in his eyes, and others smote his cheeks: others pricked him with a reed; and some 
scourged him, saying, With this honour let us honour the Son of God. 


Matthew. 


31 And after that they had mocked him, they took the robe off from him, and put his own raiment on him, 
and led him away to crucify him. 


32 And as they came out, they found a man of Cyrene, Simon by name: him they compelled to bear his 
cross. 


33 And when they were come unto a place called Golgotha, that is to say, a place of a skull, 
Mark. 


20 And when they had mocked him, they took off the purple from him, and put his own clothes on him, 
and led him out to crucify him. 


21 And they compel one Simon a Cyrenian, who passed by, coming out of the country, the father of 
Alexander and Rufus, to bear his cross. 


22 And they bring him unto the place Golgotha, which is, being interpreted, The place of a skull. 
Luke. 


26 And as they led him away, they laid hold upon one Simon, a Cyrenian, coming out of the country, and 
on him they laid the cross, that he might bear it after Jesus. 


27 P: And there followed him a great company of people, and of women, which also bewailed and 
lamented him. 


28 But Jesus turning unto them said, Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, 
and for your children. 


29 For, behold, the days are coming, in the which they shall say, Blessed are the barren, and the wombs 
that never bare, and the paps which never gave suck. 


30 Then shall they begin to say to the mountains, Fall on us; and to the hills, Cover us. 
31 For if they do these things in a green tree, what shall be done in the dry? 
32 And there were also two other, malefactors, led with him to be put to death. 


33 And when they were come to the place, which is called Calvary, there they crucified him, and the 
malefactors, one on the right hand, and the other on the left. 


John. 


17 And he bearing his cross went forth into a place called the place of a skull, which is called in the 
Hebrew Golgotha: 


Peter. 
Matthew. 


34 P: They gave him vinegar to drink mingled with gall: and when he had tasted thereof, he would not 
drink. 


35 And they crucified him, and parted his garments, casting lots: that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, They parted my garments among them, and upon my vesture did they cast lots. 


36 And sitting down they watched him there; 

37 And set up over his head his accusation written, THIS IS JESUS THE KING OF THE JEWS. 

38 Then were there two thieves crucified with him, one on the right hand, and another on the left. 
39 P: And they that passed by reviled him, wagging their heads, 

Mark. 

23 And they gave him to drink wine mingled with myrrh: but he received it not. 


24 And when they had crucified him, they parted his garments, casting lots upon them, what every man 
should take. 


25 And it was the third hour, and they crucified him. 
26 And the superscription of his accusation was written over, THE KING OF THE JEWS. 


27 And with him they crucify two thieves; the one on his right hand, and the other on his left. 


28 And the scripture was fulfilled, which saith, And he was numbered with the transgressors. 
Luke. 


34 P: Then said Jesus, Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do. And they parted his raiment, 
and cast lots. 


35 And the people stood beholding. And the rulers also with them derided him, saying, He saved others; 
let him save himself, if he be Christ, the chosen of God. 


36 And the soldiers also mocked him, coming to him, and offering him vinegar, 
37 And saying, If thou be the King of the Jews, save thyself. 


38 And a superscription also was written over him in letters of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew, THIS IS 
THE KING OF THE JEWS. 


John. 
18 Where they crucified him, and two other with him, on either side one, and Jesus in the midst. 
[cf vv. 23, 24.] 


19 P: And Pilate wrote a title, and put it on the cross. And the writing was, JESUS OF NAZARETH THE 
KING OF THE JEWS. 


20 This title then read many of the Jews: for the place where Jesus was crucified was nigh to the city: and 
it was written in Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin. 


Peter. 

10 And they brought two malefactors, and they crucified the Lord between them. 

But he held his peace, as though having no pain. 

11 And when they had raised the cross, they wrote upon it, This is the King of Israel. 

12 And having set his garments before him, they parted them among them, and cast lots for them. 
(cf. v. 11.] 

Matthew. 


40 And saying, Thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in three days, save thyself. If thou be the 
Son of God, come down from the cross. 


41 Likewise also the chief priests mocking him, with the scribes and elders, said, 


42 He saved others; himself he cannot save. If he be the King of Israel, let him now come down from the 
cross, and we will believe him. 


43 He trusted in God; let him deliver him now, if he will have him: for he said, I am the Son of God. 
[cf. v. 35.] 

44 The thieves also, which were crucified with him, cast the same in his teeth. 

Mark. 


29 And they that passed by railed on him, wagging their heads, and saying, Ah, thou that destroyest the 
temple, and buildest it in three days, 


30 Save thyself, and come down from the cross. 


31 Likewise also the chief priests mocking said among themselves with the scribes, He saved others; 
himself he cannot save. 


32 Let Christ the King of Israel descend now from the cross, that we may see and believe. 
[cf. v. 24.] 
And they that were crucified with him reviled him. 


Luke. 


39 P: And one of the malefactors which were hanged railed on him, saying, If thou be Christ, save thyself 
and us. 


40 But the other answering rebuked him, saying, Dost not thou fear God, seeing thou art in the same 
condemnation? 


John. 


21 Then said the chief priests of the Jews to Pilate, Write not, The King of the Jews; but that he said, I am 
King of the Jews. 


22 Pilate answered, What I have written I have written. 


23 P: Then the soldiers, when they had crucified Jesus, took his garments, and made four parts, to every 
soldier a part; and also his coat: now the coat was without seam, woven from the top throughout. 


24 They said therefore among themselves, Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it, whose it shall be: that the 
scripture might be fulfilled, which saith, They parted my raiment among them, and for my vesture they did 
cast lots. These things therefore the soldiers did. 


Peter. 
[cf. v. 12.] 


13 And one of those malefactors reproached him, saying, We for the evils that we have done have suffered 
thus, but this man, who hath become the Saviour of men, what wrong hath he done to you? 


Matthew. 
45 Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the land unto the ninth hour. 


46 And about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? that is to say, 
My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 


Mark. 
33 And when the sixth hour was come, there was darkness over the whole land until the ninth hour. 


34 And at the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani? which is, 
being interpreted, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 


Luke. 


41 And we indeed justly; for we receive the due reward of our deeds: but this man hath done nothing 
amiss. 


42 And he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom. 

43 And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, To day shalt thou be with me in paradise. 

44 And it was about the sixth hour, and there was a darkness over all the earth until the ninth hour. 
45 And the sun was darkened, and the veil of the temple was rent in the midst. 

John. 


25 P: Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Cleophas, 
and Mary Magdalene. 


26 When Jesus therefore saw his mother, and the disciple standing by, whom he loved, he saith unto his 
mother, Woman, behold thy son! 


27 Then saith he to the disciple, Behold thy mother! And from that hour that disciple took her unto his 
own home. 


Peter. 


14 And they, being angered at him, commanded that his legs should not be broken, that he might die in 
torment. 


15 And it was noon, and darkness came over all Judaea: 


and they were troubled and distressed, lest the sun had set, whilst he was yet alive: [for] it is written for 
them, that the sun set not on him that hath been put to death. 


Matthew. 
47 Some of them that stood there, when they heard that, said, This man calleth for Elias. 


48 And straightway one of them ran, and took a spunge, and filled it with vinegar, and put it on a reed, 
and gave him to drink. 


49 The rest said, Let be, let us see whether Elias will come to save him. 

50 P: Jesus, when he had cried again with a loud voice, yielded up the ghost. 

51 And, behold, the veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the bottom; 

and the earth did quake, and the rocks rent; 

52 And the graves were opened; and many bodies of the saints which slept arose, 

53 And came out of the graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy city, and appeared unto many. 
Mark. 

35 And some of them that stood by, when they heard it, said, Behold, he calleth Elias. 


36 And one ran and filled a spunge full of vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave him to drink, saying, Let 
alone; let us see whether Elias will come to take him down. 


37 And Jesus cried with a loud voice, and gave up the ghost. 
38 And the veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the bottom. 
Luke. 


46 P: And when Jesus had cried with a loud voice, he said, Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit: and 
having said thus, he gave up the ghost. 


John. 


28 P: After this, Jesus knowing that all things were now accomplished, that the scripture might be 
fulfilled, saith, I thirst. 


29 Now there was set a vessel full of vinegar: and they filled a spunge with vinegar, and put it upon 
hyssop, and put it to his mouth. 


30 When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, he said, It is finished: and he bowed his head, and gave 
up the ghost. 


31 The Jews therefore, because it was the preparation, that the bodies should not remain upon the cross 
on the sabbath day, (for that sabbath day was an high day,) besought Pilate that their legs might be 
broken, and that they might be taken away. 


32 Then came the soldiers, and brake the legs of the first, and of the other which was crucified with him. 
33 But when they came to Jesus, and saw that he was dead already, they brake not his legs: 
Peter. 


16 And one of them said, Give him to drink gall with vinegar. And they mixed and gave him to drink, 17 
and fulfilled all things, and accomplished their sins against their own head. 


18 And many went about with lamps, supposing that it was night, and fell down. 19 And the Lord cried 
out, saying, My power, my power, thou hast forsaken me. 


And when he had said it he was taken up. 
20 And in that hour the vail of the temple of Jerusalem was rent in twain. 
Matthew. 


54 Now when the centurion, and they that were with him, watching Jesus, saw the earthquake, and those 
things that were done, they feared greatly, saying, Truly this was the Son of God. 


55 And many women were there beholding afar off, which followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto 
him: 


56 Among which was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James and Joses, and the mother of 
Zebedee’s children. 


57 When the even was come, there came a rich man of Arimathaea, named Joseph, who also himself was 
Jesus’ disciple: 


Mark. 


39 P: And when the centurion, which stood over against him, saw that he so cried out, and gave up the 
ghost, he said, Truly this man was the Son of God. 


40 There were also women looking on afar off: among whom was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother 
of James the less and of Joses, and Salome; 


41 (Who also, when he was in Galilee, followed him, and ministered unto him;) and many other women 
which came up with him unto Jerusalem. 


42 P: And now when the even was come, because it was the preparation, that is, the day before the 
sabbath, 


43 Joseph of Arimathaea, an honourable counsellor, which also waited for the kingdom of God, came, and 
went in boldly unto Pilate, and craved the body of Jesus. 


Luke. 


47 Now when the centurion saw what was done, he glorified God, saying, Certainly this was a righteous 
man. 


48 And all the people that came together to that sight, beholding the things which were done, smote their 
breasts, and returned. 


49 And all his acquaintance, and the women that followed him from Galilee, stood afar off, beholding 
these things. 


50 P: And, behold, there was a man named Joseph, a counsellor; and he was a good man, and a just: 


51 (The same had not consented to the counsel and deed of them;) he was of Arimathaea, a city of the 
Jews: who also himself waited for the kingdom of God. 


John. 
34 But one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and forthwith came there out blood and water. 


35 And he that saw it bare record, and his record is true: and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye might 
believe. 


36 For these things were done, that the scripture should be fulfilled, A bone of him shall not be broken. 

37 And again another scripture saith, They shall look on him whom they pierced. 

38 P: And after this Joseph of Arimathaea, being a disciple of Jesus, but secretly for fear of the Jews, 
besought Pilate that he might take away the body of Jesus: and Pilate gave him leave. He came therefore, 
and took the body of Jesus. 

Peter. 

21 And then they drew out the nails from the hands of the Lord, and laid him upon the earth, and the 
whole earth quaked, and great fear arose. 22 Then the sun shone, and it was found the ninth hour: 23 and 
the Jews rejoiced, and 

Matthew. 

58 He went to Pilate, and begged the body of Jesus. Then Pilate commanded the body to be delivered. 

59 And when Joseph had taken the body, he wrapped it in a clean linen cloth, 


60 And laid it in his own new tomb, which he had hewn out in the rock: and he rolled a great stone to the 
door of the sepulchre, and departed. 


61 And there was Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, sitting over against the sepulchre. 


Mark. 


44 And Pilate marvelled if he were already dead: and calling unto him the centurion, he asked him 
whether he had been any while dead. 


45 And when he knew it of the centurion, he gave the body to Joseph. 


46 And he bought fine linen, and took him down, and wrapped him in the linen, and laid him in a 
sepulchre which was hewn out of a rock, and rolled a stone unto the door of the sepulchre. 


47 And Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of Joses beheld where he was laid. 
Luke. 
52 This man went unto Pilate, and begged the body of Jesus. 


53 And he took it down, and wrapped it in linen, and laid it in a sepulchre that was hewn in stone, wherein 
never man before was laid. 


54 And that day was the preparation, and the sabbath drew on. 


55 And the women also, which came with him from Galilee, followed after, and beheld the sepulchre, and 
how his body was laid. 


56 And they returned, and prepared spices and ointments; and rested the sabbath day according to the 
commandment. 


John. 


39 And there came also Nicodemus, which at the first came to Jesus by night, and brought a mixture of 
myrrh and aloes, about an hundred pound weight. 


40 Then took they the body of Jesus, and wound it in linen clothes with the spices, as the manner of the 
Jews is to bury. 


41 Now in the place where he was crucified there was a garden; and in the garden a new sepulchre, 
wherein was never man yet laid. 


42 There laid they Jesus therefore because of the Jews’ preparation day; for the sepulchre was nigh at 
hand. 


Peter. 
gave his body to Joseph that he might bury it, 
since he had seen what good things he had done. 


24 And he took the Lord, and washed him, and wrapped him in a linen cloth, and brought him into his own 
tomb, 


which was called the Garden of Joseph. 


25 Then the Jews and the elders and the priests, perceiving what evil they had done to themselves, began 
to lament and to say, Woe for our sins: the judgement hath drawn nigh, and the end of Jerusalem. 


26 And I with my companions was grieved; and being wounded in mind we hid ourselves: for we were 
being sought for by them as malefactors, and as wishing to set fire to the temple. 


Matthew. 

[*1cf Mt. ix. 15.] 

62 P: Now the next day, that followed the day of the preparation, the chief priests and Pharisees 
came together unto Pilate, 


63 Saying, Sir, we remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, After three days I will rise 
again. 


64 Command therefore that the sepulchre be made sure until the third day, lest his disciples come by 
night, and steal him away, and say unto the people, He is risen from the dead: so the last error shall be 
worse than the first. 


65 Pilate said unto them, Ye have a watch: go your way, make it as sure as ye can. 

66 So they went, and made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, and setting a watch. 

Mark. 

[“1cf. Mk. ii. 20.] 

[*2cf. Mk. xvi. 10.] 

Luke. 

John. 

Peter. 

27 And upon all these things we fasted and sat mourning and weeping night and day until the sabbath. 


28 But the scribes and Pharisees and elders being gathered together one with another, when they heard 
that all the people murmured and beat their breasts, saying, If by his death these most mighty signs have 
come to pass, see how just he is,—29 the elders were afraid and 


came to Pilate, beseeching him and saying, 30 Give us soldiers, that we may guard his sepulchre for three 
days, lest his disciples come and steal him away, and the people suppose that he is risen from the dead 
and do us evil. 


31 And Pilate gave them Petronius the centurion with soldiers to guard the tomb. And with them came the 
elders and scribes to the sepulchre, 


32 And having rolled a great stone together with the centurion and the soldiers, they all together who 
were there set it at the door of the sepulchre; 


33 And they affixed seven seals, and they pitched a tent there and guarded it. 


34 And early in the morning as the sabbath was drawing on, there came a multitude from Jerusalem and 
the region round about, that they might see the sepulchre that was sealed. 


35 And in the night in which the Lord’s day was drawing on, as the soldiers kept guard two by two ina 
watch, there was a great voice in the heaven; 36 and they saw the heavens opened, and two men descend 
from thence with great light and approach the tomb. 37 And that stone which was put at the door rolled of 
itself and made way in part; and the tomb was opened, and both the young men entered in. 


38 When therefore those soldiers saw it, they awakened the centurion and the elders,—for they too were 
hard by keeping guard; 39 and, as they declared what things they had seen, again they see three men 
coming forth from the tomb, and two of them supporting one, and a cross following them. 40 And of the 
two the head reached unto the heaven, but the head of him that was led by them overpassed the heavens. 
41 And they heard a voice from the heavens, saying, Hast thou preached to them that sleep? 42 And a 
response was heard from the cross, Yea. 


43 They therefore considered one with another whether to go away and shew these things to Pilate. 44 
And while they yet thought thereon, the heavens again are seen to open, and a certain man to descend 
and enter into the sepulchre. 45 When the centurion and they that were with him saw these things, they 
hastened in the night to Pilate, leaving the tomb which they were watching, and declared all things which 
they had seen, being greatly distressed and saying, Truly he was the Son of God. 

Matthew. 

[cf. Mt. xxvii. 24.] 

Chapter XXVIII 


1 P: In the end of the sabbath, as it began to dawn toward the first day of the week, came Mary 
Magdalene and the other Mary to see the sepulchre. 


2 And, behold, there was a great earthquake: for the angel of the Lord descended from heaven, and came 
and rolled back the stone from the door, and sat upon it. 


3 His countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow: 
Mark. 


Chapter XVI 


1 P: And when the sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James, and Salome, had 
bought sweet spices, that they might come and anoint him. 


2 And very early in the morning the first day of the week, they came unto the sepulchre at the rising of 
the sun. 


3 And they said among themselves, Who shall roll us away the stone from the door of the sepulchre? 

4 And when they looked, they saw that the stone was rolled away: for it was very great. 

5 And entering into the sepulchre, 

they saw a young man sitting on the right side, clothed in a long white garment; and they were affrighted. 
Luke. 

Chapter XXIV 


1 Now upon the first day of the week, very early in the morning, they came unto the sepulchre, bringing 
the spices which they had prepared, and certain others with them. 


2 And they found the stone rolled away from the sepulchre. 
3 And they entered in, and found not the body of the Lord Jesus. 


4 And it came to pass, as they were much perplexed thereabout, behold, two men stood by them in 
shining garments: 


5 And as they were afraid, and bowed down their faces to the earth, they said unto them, Why seek ye the 
living among the dead? 


John. 

Chapter XX 

1 P: The first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalene early, when it was yet dark, unto the sepulchre, 
and seeth the stone taken away from the sepulchre. 

Peter. 

46 Pilate answered and said, I am pure from the blood of the Son of God: but ye determined this. 

47 Then they all drew near and besought him and entreated him to command the centurion and the 
soldiers to say nothing of the things which they had seen: 48 For it is better, say they, for us to incur the 


greatest sin before God, and not to fall into the hands of the people of the Jews and to be stoned. 49 Pilate 
therefore commanded the centurion and the soldiers to say nothing. 


50 And at dawn upon the Lord’s day, Mary Magdalen, a disciple of the Lord, fearing because of the Jews, 
since they were burning with wrath, had not done at the Lord’s sepulchre the things which the women are 
wont to do for those that die and for those that are beloved by them— 

51 she took her friends with her and came to the sepulchre where he was laid. 


52 And they feared lest the Jews should see them, and they said, Although on the day on which he was 
crucified we could not weep and lament, yet now let us do these things at his sepulchre. 


53 But who shall roll away for us the stone that was laid at the door of the sepulchre, that we may enter in 
and sit by him and do the things that are due? 54 For the stone was great, and we fear lest some one see 
us. And if we cannot, yet if we but set at the door the things which we bring for a memorial of him, we will 
weep and lament, until we come unto our home. 


55 And they went away and found the tomb opened, 
and coming near they looked in there; 


and they see there a certain young man sitting in the midst of the tomb, beautiful and clothed in a robe 
exceeding bright; 


Matthew. 


4 And for fear of him the keepers did shake, and became as dead men. 


5 And the angel answered and said unto the women, Fear not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, which was 
crucified. 


6 He is not here: for he is risen, as he said. Come, see the place where the Lord lay. 


7 And go quickly, and tell his disciples that he is risen from the dead; and, behold, he goeth before you 
into Galilee; there shall ye see him: lo, I have told you. 


8 And they departed quickly from the sepulchre with fear and great joy; and did run to bring his disciples 
word. 


Mark. 


6 And he saith unto them, Be not affrighted: ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified: he is risen; 
he is not here: behold the place where they laid him. 


7 But go your way, tell his disciples and Peter that he goeth before you into Galilee: there shall ye see him, 
as he said unto you. 


8 And they went out quickly, and fled from the sepulchre; for they trembled and were amazed: neither 
said they any thing to any man; for they were afraid. 


[Levi, etc.; cf. Mk. ii. 14.] 
Luke. 
6 He is not here, but is risen: remember how he spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee, 


7 Saying, The Son of man must be delivered into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and the third 
day rise again. 


8 And they remembered his words, 

9 And returned from the sepulchre, and told all these things unto the eleven, and to all the rest. 
John. 

Peter. 


who said unto them, 56 Wherefore are ye come? Whom seek ye? Him that was crucified? He is risen and 
gone. But if ye believe not, look in and see the place where he lay, that he is not [here]; for he is risen and 
gone away thither, whence he was sent. 


57 Then the women feared and fled. 


58 Now it was the last day of the unleavened bread, and many were going forth, returning to their homes, 
as the feast was ended. 59 But we, the twelve disciples of the Lord, mourned and were grieved: and each 
one, being grieved for that which was come to pass, departed to his home. 60 But I, Simon Peter and 
Andrew my brother, took our nets and went to the sea; and there was with us Levi the son of Alphaeus, 
whom the Lord... 


THE DIATESSARON OF TATIAN 


BY REV. HOPE W. HOGG, B.D. 


The Text of the Diatessaron 


SECTION I 


[1] In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and God is the [2,3] Word. This was in the 
beginning with God. Everything was by his hand, and without him not even one existing thing was made. 
In him was life, and the life is the light of men. And the light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness 
apprehended it not. 


[6] There was in the days of Herod the king a priest whose name was Zacharias, of the family of Abijah; 
and his wife was of the daughters of Aaron, and her name was Elizabeth. And they were both righteous 
before God, walking in all his commands, and in the uprightness of God without reproach. And they had 
no son, for Elizabeth was barren, and they had both advanced in age. And while he discharged [Arabic, p. 
2] the duties of priest in the order of his service before God, according to the custom of the priesthood it 
was his turn to burn incense; so he entered the temple of the Lord. And the whole gathering of the people 
were praying without at the time of the incense. And there appeared unto Zacharias the angel of the Lord, 
standing at the right of the altar of incense; and Zacharias was troubled when he saw him, and fear fell 
upon him. But the angel said unto him, Be not agitated, Zacharias, for thy prayer is heard, and thy wife 
Elizabeth shall bear thee a son, and thou shalt call his name John; and thou shalt have joy and gladness, 
and many shall rejoice at his birth. And he shall be great before the Lord, and shall not drink wine nor 
strong drink, and he shall be filled with the Holy Spirit while he is in his mother’s womb. And he shall turn 
back many of the children of Israel to the Lord their God. And he shall go before him in the spirit, and in 
the power of Elijah the prophet, to turn back the heart of the fathers to the sons, and those that obey not 
to the knowledge of the righteous; and to prepare for the Lord a perfect people. And Zacharias said unto 
the angel, How shall I know this, since I am an old man and my wife is advanced in years? And the angel 
answered and said unto him, I am Gabriel, that standeth before God; and I was sent to speak unto thee, 
and give thee tidings of this. Henceforth thou shalt be speechless, and shalt not be able to speak until the 
day in which this shall come to pass, because thou didst not trust this my word, which shall be 
accomplished in its time. And the people were standing [Arabic, p. 3] awaiting Zacharias, and they were 
perplexed at his delaying in the temple. And when Zacharias went out, he was not able to speak unto 
them: so they knew that he had seen in the temple a vision; and he made signs unto them, and continued 
dumb. And when the days of his service were completed, he departed to his dwelling. 


[25] And after those days Elizabeth his wife conceived; and she hid herself five months, and said, This 
hath the Lord done unto me in the days when he looked upon me, to remove my reproach from among 
men. 


[27] And in the sixth month Gabriel the angel was sent from God to Galilee to a city called Nazareth, to a 
virgin given in marriage to a man named Joseph, of the house of David; and the virgin’s name was Mary. 
And the angel entered unto her and said unto her, Peace be unto thee, thou who art filled with grace. Our 
Lord is with thee, thou blessed amongst women. And she, when she beheld, was agitated at his word, and 
pondered what this salutation could be. And the angel said unto her, Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found 
favour with God. Thou shalt now conceive, and bear a son, and call his name Jesus. This shall be great, 
and shall be called the Son of the Most High; and the Lord God will give him the throne of David his 
father: and he shall rule over the house of Jacob for ever; and to his kingdom there shall be no end. Mary 
said unto the angel, How shall this be to me when no man hath known me? The angel answered and said 
unto her, The [Arabic, p. 4] Holy Spirit will come, and the power of the Most High shall rest upon thee, 
and therefore shall he that is born of thee be pure, and shall be called the Son of God. And lo, Elizabeth 
thy kinswoman, she also hath conceived a son in her old age; and this is the sixth month with her, her that 
is called barren. For nothing is difficult for God. Mary said, Lo, I am the handmaid of the Lord; let it be 
unto me according unto thy word. And the angel departed from her. 


[40] And then Mary arose in those days and went in haste into the hill country, to a city of Judah; and 
entered into the house of Zacharias, and asked for the health of Elizabeth. And when Elizabeth heard the 
salutation of Mary, the babe leaped in her womb. And Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Spirit; and cried 
with a loud voice and said unto Mary, Blessed art thou amongst women, and blessed is the fruit that is in 
thy womb. Whence have I this privilege, that the mother of my Lord should come unto me? When the 
sound of thy salutation reached my ears, with great joy rejoiced the babe in my womb. And blessed is she 
who believed that what was spoken to her from the Lord would be fulfilled. And Mary said, 


My soul doth magnify the Lord, 


[48] And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour, 


[49] Who hath looked upon the low estate of his handmaiden: 

Lo, henceforth, all generations shall pronounce blessing on me. 

[50] For he hath done great things for me, who is mighty, 

And holy is his name. 

[51] And his mercy embraceth them who fear him, 

Throughout the ages and the times. 

[52] [Arabic, p. 5] He wrought the victory with his arm, 

And scattered them that prided themselves in their opinions. 

[53] He overthrew them that acted haughtily from their thrones, 

And raised the lowly. 

[54] He satisfied with good things the hungry, 

And left the rich without anything. 

[55] He helped Israel his servant, 

And remembered his mercy 

[56] (According as he spake with our fathers) 

Unto Abraham and unto his seed for ever. 

[57] And Mary abode with Elizabeth about three months, and returned unto her house. 

[58, 59] And Elizabeth’s time of delivery was come; and she brought forth a son. And her neighbours and 
kinsfolk heard that God had multiplied his mercy towards her; and they rejoiced with her. And when it was 
the eighth day, they came to circumcise the child, and called him Zacharias, calling him by the name of his 
father. And his mother answered and said unto them, Not so; but he shall be called John. And they said 
unto her, There is no man of thy kindred that is called by this name. [63, 64] And they made signs to his 
father, saying, How dost thou wish to name him? And he asked for a tablet, and wrote and said, His name 
is John. And every one wondered. And immediately his mouth was opened, and his tongue, and he spake 
and praised God. And fear fell on all their neighbours: and this was spoken of in all the mountains of 


Judah. And all who heard pondered in their hearts and said, What shall this child be? And the hand of the 
Lord was with him. 


[68] And Zacharias his father was filled with the Holy Spirit, and prophesied and said, 
[69] Blessed is the Lord, the God of Israel, 

Who hath cared for his people, and wrought for it salvation; 

[70] And hath raised for us the horn of salvation 

[Arabic, p. 6] In the house of David his servant 

[71] (As he spake by the mouth of his holy prophets from eternity), 
[72] That he might save us from our enemies, 

And from the hand of all them that hate us. 

[73] And he hath performed his mercy towards our fathers, 

And remembered his holy covenants, 

[74] And the oath which he sware unto Abraham our father, 

[75] That he would give us deliverance from the hand of our enemies, 
And without fear we shall serve before him 

[76] All our days with equity and righteousness. 


[77] And as for thee, O child, prophet of the Most High shalt thou be called. 


Thou shalt go forth before the face of the Lord to prepare his way, 

[78] To give the knowledge of salvation unto his people, 

For the forgiveness of their sins, 

[79] Through the mercy of the compassion of our God, 

With which he careth for us, to appear from on high 

[80] To give light to them that sit in darkness and under the shadow of death, 
And to set straight our feet in the way of peace. 


[81] And the child grew and became strong in the spirit, and abode in the desert until the time of his 
appearing unto the children of Israel. 


SECTION II 


[1] [Arabic, p. 7] Now the birth of Jesus the Messiah was on this wise: In the time when his mother was 
given in marriage to Joseph, before they came together, she was found with child of the Holy Spirit. And 
Joseph her husband was a just man and did not wish to expose her, and he purposed to put her away 
secretly. But when he thought of this, the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream, and said unto 
him, Joseph, son of David, fear not to take Mary thy wife, for that which is begotten in her is of the Holy 
Spirit. She shall bear a son, and thou shalt call his name Jesus, and he shall save his people from their 
sins. And all this was that the saying from the Lord by the prophet might be fulfilled: 


[6] Behold, the virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, 
And they shall call his name Immanuel, 


[7] which is, being interpreted, With us is our God. And when Joseph arose from his sleep, he did as the 
angel of the Lord commanded him, and took his wife; and knew her not until she brought forth her 
firstborn son. 


[9] And in those days there went forth a decree from Augustus Caesar that all the people of his dominion 
should be enrolled. This first enrolment was while Quirinius [11, 12] was governor of Syria. And every 
man went to be enrolled in his city. And Joseph went up also from Nazareth, a city of Galilee, to Judaea, to 
the city of David which is called Bethlehem (for he was of the house of David and of his tribe), with 
[Arabic, p. 8] Mary his betrothed, she being with child, to be enrolled there. And while she was there the 
days for her being delivered were accomplished. And she brought forth her firstborn son; and she 
wrapped him in swaddling cloths and laid him in a manger, because there was no place for them where 
they were staying. 


[16] And there were in that region shepherds abiding, keeping their flock in the watch of the night. And 
behold, the angel of God came unto them, and the glory of the Lord shone upon them; and they were 
greatly terrified. And the angel said unto them, Be not terrified; for I bring you tidings of great joy which 
shall be to the whole world; there is born to you this day a Saviour, which is the Lord the Messiah, in the 
city of David. And this is a sign for you: ye shall find a babe wrapped in swaddling cloths and laid in a 
manger. And there appeared with the angels suddenly many heavenly forces praising God and saying, 


[22] Praise be to God in the highest, 
And on the earth peace, and good hope to men. 


[23] And when the angels departed from them to heaven, the shepherds spake to one another and said, 
We will go to Bethlehem and see this word which hath been, as the Lord made known unto us. And they 
came with haste, and found Mary and Joseph, and the babe laid in a manger. And when they saw, they 
reported the word which was spoken to them about the child. And all that heard wondered at the 
description which the shepherds described to them. But Mary kept these sayings and discriminated them 
in her heart. And those shepherds returned, magnifying and praising God for all that they had seen and 
heard, according as it was described unto them. 


[29] [Arabic, p. 9] And when eight days were fulfilled that the child should be circumcised, his name was 
called Jesus, being that by which he was called by the angel before his conception in the womb. 


[30] And when the days of their purification according to the law of Moses were completed, they took him 
up to Jerusalem to present him before the Lord (as it is written in the law of the Lord, Every male opening 
the womb shall be called the holy thing of the Lord), and to give a sacrificial victim as it is said in the law 
of the Lord, A pair of doves or two young pigeons. And there was in Jerusalem a man whose name was 


Simeon; and this man was upright and pious, and expecting the consolation of Israel; and the Holy Spirit 
was upon him. And it had been said unto him by the Holy Spirit, that he should not see death till he had 
seen with his eyes the Messiah of the Lord. And this man came by the Spirit to the temple; and at the time 
when his parents brought in the child Jesus, that they might present for him a sacrifice, as it is written in 
the law, he bare him in his arms and praised God and said, 


[37] Now loosest thou the bonds of thy servant, O Lord, in peace, 
According to thy saying; 

[38] For mine eye hath witnessed thy mercy, 

[39] Which thou hast made ready because of the whole world; 
[40] A light for the unveiling of the nations, 

And a glory to thy people Israel. 


[41] And Joseph and his mother were marvelling at the things which were being said concerning him. And 
Simeon blessed them and said to Mary his mother, Behold, he is set for the overthrow and rising of many 
in Israel; and for a sign of contention; and a spear shall pierce through thine own soul; that the thoughts 
of the [Arabic, p. 10] hearts of many may be revealed. And Anna the prophetess, the daughter of Phanuel, 
of the tribe of Asher, was also advanced in years (and she dwelt with her husband seven years from her 
virginity, and she remained a widow about eighty-four years); and she left not the temple, and served 
night and day with fasting and prayer. And she also rose in that hour and thanked the Lord, and she spake 
of him with every one who was expecting the deliverance of Jerusalem. And when they had accomplished 
everything according to what is in the law of the Lord, they returned to Galilee, to Nazareth their city. 


SECTION III 


[1, 2] And after that, the Magi came from the east to Jerusalem, and said, Where is the King of the Jews 
which was born? We have seen his star in the east, and have come to worship him. And Herod the king 
heard, and he was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him. And he gathered all the chief priests and the 
scribes of the people, and asked them in what place the Messiah should be born. They said, In Bethlehem 
of Judaea: thus it is written in the prophet, 


[6] Thou also, Bethlehem of Judah, 

Art not contemptible among the kings of Judah: 
From thee shall go forth a king, 

And he shall be a shepherd to my people Israel. 


[7] Then Herod called the Magi secretly, and inquired of them the time at which the star appeared to 
them. And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said unto them, Go and search about the child diligently; and 
when ye have found him, come and make known to me, that I also may go and worship him. And they, 
when they [Arabic, p. 11] heard the king, departed; and lo, the star which they had seen in the east went 
before them, until it came and stood above the place where the child [10, 11] was. And when they beheld 
the star, they rejoiced with very great joy. And they entered the house and beheld the child with Mary his 
mother, and fell down worshipping him, and opened their saddle-bags and offered to him offerings, gold 
and myrrh and frankincense. And they saw in a dream that they should not return to Herod, and they 
travelled by another way in going to their country. 


[13] And when they had departed, the angel of the Lord appeared in a dream to Joseph, and said unto 
him, Rise, take the child and his mother, and flee into Egypt, and be thou there until I speak to thee; for 
Herod is determined to seek the child to slay him. And Joseph arose and took the child and his mother in 
the night, and fled into Egypt, and remained in it until the time of the death of Herod: that that might be 
fulfilled which was said by the Lord in the prophet, which said, From Egypt did I call my son. And Herod 
then, when he saw that he was mocked of the Magi, was very angry, and sent and killed all the male 
children which were in Bethlehem and all its borders, from two years old and under, according to the time 
which he had inquired from the Magi. Then was fulfilled the saying in Jeremiah the prophet, which said, 


[18] A voice was heard in Ramah, 
Weeping and much lamentation; 
Rachel weeping for her children, 


And not willing to be consoled for their loss. 


[19] But when Herod the king died, the angel of the Lord appeared in a dream to Joseph in Egypt, and 
said unto him, Rise and take the child and his mother, and [Arabic, p. 12] go into the land of Israel; for 
they have died who sought the child’s life. And Joseph rose and took the child and his mother, and came to 
the land of Israel. But when he heard that Archelaus had become king over Judaea instead of Herod his 
father, he feared to go thither; and he saw in a dream that he should go into the land of Galilee, and that 
he should abide in a city called Nazareth: that the saying in the prophet might be fulfilled, that he should 
be called a Nazarene. 


[24] And the child grew, and became strong in spirit, becoming filled with wisdom; and the grace of God 
was upon him. 


[25] And his kinsfolk used to go every year to Jerusalem at the feast of the passover. And when he was 
twelve years old, they went up according to their custom, to the feast. And when the days were 
accomplished, they returned; and the child Jesus remained in Jerusalem, and Joseph and his mother knew 
not: and they supposed that he was with the children of their company. And when they had gone one day’s 
journey, they sought him beside their people and those who knew them, and they found him not; so they 
returned to Jerusalem and sought him again. And after three days they found him in the temple, sitting in 
the midst of the teachers, hearing them and asking them questions; and all who heard him wondered at 
his wisdom and his words. And when they saw him they wondered, and his mother said unto him, My son, 
why hast thou dealt with us thus? behold, I and thy father have been seeking for thee with much anxiety. 
And he said unto them, Why were ye seeking me? know ye not that I must be in the house of my Father? 
And they understood not the word which he spake unto them. And he went down with them, and came to 
Nazareth; and he was obedient to them: and his mother used to keep all these sayings in her heart. 


[36] [Arabic, p. 13] And Jesus grew in his stature and wisdom, and in grace with God and men. 


[37] And in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, when Pontius Pilate was governor in Judaea, 
and one of the four rulers, Herod, in Galilee; and Philip his brother, one of the four rulers, in Ituraea and 
in the district of Trachonitis; and Lysanias, one of the four rulers, in Abilene; in the chief-priesthood of 
Annas and Caiaphas, the command of God went forth to John the son of Zacharias in the desert. And he 
came into all the region which is about Jordan, proclaiming the baptism of repentance unto the 
forgiveness of sins. And he was preaching in the wilderness of Judaea, and saying, Repent ye; the kingdom 
of heaven is come near. This is he that was spoken of in Isaiah the prophet, 


The voice which crieth in the desert, 

[43] Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 

And make straight in the plain, paths for our God. 

[44] All the valleys shall become filled, 

And all the mountains and hills shall become low; 

And the rough shall become plain, And the difficult place, easy; 
[45] And all flesh shall see the salvation of God. 


[46] This man came to bear witness, that he might bear witness to the light, that every man might believe 
through his mediation. He was not the light, but that he might bear witness to the light, which was the 
light of truth, that giveth light to every man coming into the world. He was in the world, and the world 
was made by him, and the world knew him not. He came unto his own, and his own received him not. And 
those who received him, to them gave he the power that they might be sons of God,—those which believe 
in his name: which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of a man, but of God. 
And the Word became flesh, and took up his abode among us; and we saw his glory as the glory of the only 
Son from the Father, which is full of grace and equity. John bare witness [Arabic, p. 14] of him, and cried, 
and said, This is he that I said cometh after me and was before me, because he was before me. And of his 
fullness received we all grace for grace. For the law was given through the mediation of Moses, but truth 
and grace were through Jesus Christ. 


SECTION IV 


[1] No man hath seen God at any time; the only Son, God, which is in the bosom of his Father, he hath told 
of him. 


[2] And this is the witness of John when the Jews sent to him from Jerusalem priests and Levites to ask 
him, Who art thou? And he acknowledged, and denied not; and he confessed that he was not the Messiah. 
And they asked him again, What then? Art thou Elijah? And he said, I am not he. Art thou a prophet? He 
said, No. They said unto him, Then who art thou? that we may answer them that sent us. What sayest thou 
of thyself? And he said, I am the voice that crieth in the desert, Repair ye the way of the Lord, as said 


Isaiah the prophet. And they that were sent were from the Pharisees. And they asked him and said unto 
him, Why baptizest thou now, when thou art not the Messiah, nor Elijah, nor a prophet? John answered 
and said unto them, I baptize with water: among you is standing one whom ye know not: this is he who I 
said cometh after me and was before me, the latchets of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose. And that 
was in Bethany beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing. 


[12] Now John’s raiment was camel’s hair, and he was girded with skins, and his food [Arabic, p. 15] was 
of locusts and honey of the wilderness. ~ Then went out unto him the people of Jerusalem, and all Judaea, 
and all the region which is about the [14, 15] Jordan; and they were baptized of him in the river Jordan, 
confessing their sins. But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming to be baptized, he 
said unto them, Ye children of vipers, who hath led you to flee from the wrath to come? [16, 17] Do now 
the fruits which are worthy of repentance; and think and say not within yourselves, We have a father, even 
Abraham; for I say unto you, that God is able to raise up of these stones children unto Abraham. Behold, 
the axe hath been laid at the roots of the trees, and so every tree that beareth not good fruit shall be 
taken and cast into the fire. And the multitudes were asking him and saying, What shall we do? He 
answered and said unto them, He that hath two tunics shall give to him that hath not; and he that hath 
food shall do likewise. And the publicans also came to be baptized, and they said unto him, Teacher, what 
shall we do? He said unto them, Seek not more than what ye are commanded to seek. And the servants of 
the guard asked him and said, And we also, what shall we do? He said unto them, Do not violence to any 
man, nor wrong him; and let your allowances satisfy you. 


[24] And when the people were conjecturing about John, and all of them thinking in their hearts whether 
he were haply the Messiah, John answered and said unto them, I baptize you with water; there cometh 
one after me who is stronger than I, the latchets of whose shoes I am not worthy to loosen; he will baptize 
you with the Holy Spirit and fire: who taketh the fan in his hand to cleanse his threshing-floors, [Arabic, p. 
16] and the wheat he gathereth into his garners, while the straw he shall burn in fire which can not be put 
out. 


[27] And other things he taught and preached among the people. 


[28] Then came Jesus from Galilee to the Jordan to John, to be baptized of him. And Jesus was about thirty 
years old, and it was supposed that he was the son of Joseph. And John saw Jesus coming unto him, and 
said, This is the Lamb of God, that taketh on itself the burden of the sins of the world! This is he 
concerning whom I said, There cometh after me a man who was before me, because he was before me. 
And I knew him not; but that he should be made manifest to Israel, for this cause came I to baptize with 
water. And John was hindering him and saying, I have need of being baptized by thee, and comest thou to 
me? Jesus answered him and said, Suffer this now: thus it is our duty to fulfill all righteousness. Then he 
suffered him. And when all the people were baptized, Jesus also was baptized. And immediately he went 
up out of the water, and heaven opened [Arabic, p. 17] to him, and the Holy Spirit descended upon him in 
the similitude of the body of a dove; and lo, a voice from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased. And John bare witness and said, I beheld the Spirit descend from heaven like a dove; 
and it abode upon him. But I knew him not; but he that sent me to baptize with water, he said unto me, 
Upon whomsoever thou shalt behold the Spirit descending and lighting upon him, the same is he that 
baptizeth with the Holy Spirit. And I have seen and borne witness that this is the Son of God. 


[42, 43] And Jesus returned from the Jordan, filled with the Holy Spirit. And immediately the Spirit took 
him out into the wilderness, to be tried of the devil; and he was with the beasts. And he fasted forty days 
and forty nights. And he ate nothing in those days, and at the end of them he hungered. And the tempter 
came and said unto him, If thou art the Son of God, speak, and these stones shall become bread. He 
answered and said, It is written, Not by bread alone shall man live, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God. Then the devil brought him to the holy city, and set him on the pinnacle of the 
temple, and said unto him, If thou art the Son of God, cast thyself down: for it is written, 


He shall give his angels charge concerning thee: 
And they shall take thee on their arms, 
So that thy foot shall not stumble against a stone. 


[49] Jesus said unto him, And it is written also, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. And the devil took 
him up to a high mountain, and shewed him all the kingdoms [Arabic, p. 18] of the earth, and their glory, 
in the least time; and the devil said unto him, To thee will I give all this dominion, and its glory, which is 
delivered to me that I may give it to whomsoever I will. If then thou wilt worship before me, all of it shall 
be thine. 


SECTION V 


[1] Jesus answered and said unto him, Get thee hence, Satan: for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him alone shalt thou serve. And when the devil had completed all his temptations, he 
departed from him for a season. And behold, the angels drew near and ministered unto him. 


[4, 5] And next day John was standing, and two of his disciples; and he saw Jesus as he was walking, and 
said, Behold, the Lamb of God! And his two disciples heard him saying this, and they followed Jesus. And 
Jesus turned and saw them coming after him, and said unto them, What seek ye? They said unto him, Our 
master, where art thou staying? And he said unto them, Come and see. And they came and saw his place, 
and abode with him that day: and it was about the tenth hour. One of the two which heard from John, and 
followed Jesus, was Andrew the brother of Simon. And he saw first Simon his brother, and said unto him, 
We have found the Messiah. And he brought him unto Jesus. And Jesus looked upon him and said, Thou art 
Simon, son of Jonah: thou shalt be called Cephas. 


[12] And on the next day Jesus desired to go forth to Galilee, and he found Philip, [Arabic, p. 19] and said 
unto him, Follow me. Now Philip was of Bethsaida, of the city of Andrew and Simon. And Philip found 
Nathanael, and said unto him, He of whom Moses did write in the law and in the prophets, we have found 
that he is Jesus the son of Joseph of Nazareth. Nathanael said unto him, Is it possible that there can be 
any good thing from Nazareth? Philip said unto him, Come and see. And Jesus saw Nathanael coming to 
him, and said of him, This is indeed a son of Israel in whom is no guile. And Nathanael said unto him, 
Whence knowest thou me? Jesus said unto him, Before Philip called thee, while thou wast under the fig 
tree, I saw thee. Nathanael answered and said unto him, My Master, thou art the Son of God; thou art the 
King of Israel. Jesus said unto him, Because I said unto thee, I saw thee under the fig tree, hast thou 
believed? thou shalt see what is greater than this. And he said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Henceforth ye shall see the heavens opened, and the angels of God ascending and descending upon the 
Son of man. 


[21] And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit to Galilee. 


[22] And on the third day there was a feast in Cana, a city of Galilee; and the mother of Jesus was there: 
and Jesus also and his disciples were invited to the feast. And they lacked wine: and his mother said unto 
Jesus, They have no wine. And Jesus said unto her, What have I to do with thee, woman? hath not mine 
hour come? And his mother said unto the servants, What he saith unto you, do. And there were there six 
vessels of stone, placed for the Jews’ purification, such as [Arabic, p. 20] would contain two or three jars. 
And Jesus said unto them, Fill the vessels with water. And they filled them to the top. He said unto them, 
Draw out now, and present to the ruler of the feast. And they did so. And when the ruler of the company 
tasted that water which had become wine, and knew not whence it was (but the servants knew, because 
they filled up the water), the ruler of the company called the bridegroom, and said unto him, Every man 
presenteth first the good wine, and on intoxication he bringeth what is poor; but thou hast kept the good 
wine until now. And this is the first sign which Jesus did in Cana of Galilee, and manifested his glory; and 
his disciples believed on him. And his fame spread in all the country which was around them. And he 
taught in their synagogues, and was glorified by every man. And he came to Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up, and entered, according to his custom, into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and stood up to 
read. And he was given the book of Isaiah the prophet. And Jesus opened the book and found the place 
where it was written, 


[37] The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

And for this anointed he me, to preach good tidings to the poor; 
And he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, 

And to proclaim forgiveness to the evil-doers, and sight to the blind, 
And to bring the broken into forgiveness, 

[38] And to proclaim an acceptable year of the Lord. 


[39] And he rolled up the book and gave it to the servant, and went and sat down: and the eyes of all that 
were in the synagogue were observing him. And he began to say unto them, To-day hath this scripture 
been fulfilled which ye have heard with your ears. And they all bare him witness, and wondered at the 
words of grace which were proceeding from his mouth. 


[42] [Arabic, p. 21] And from that time began Jesus to proclaim the gospel of the kingdom of God, and to 
say, Repent ye, and believe in the gospel. The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of heaven hath come near. 


[44] And while he was walking on the shore of the sea of Galilee, he saw two brethren, Simon who was 
called Cephas, and Andrew his brother, casting their nets into the sea; for they were fishers. And Jesus 
said unto them, Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men. And they immediately left their nets there 
and followed him. And when he went on from thence, he saw other two brothers, James the son of 
Zebedee, and John his brother, in the ship with Zebedee their father, mending their nets; and Jesus called 
them. And they immediately forsook the ship and their father Zebedee, and followed him. 


[49] And when the multitude gathered unto him to hear the word of God, while he was standing on the 
shore of the sea of Gennesaret, he saw two boats standing beside the sea, while the two fishers which 
were gone out of them were washing their nets. And one of them belonged to Simon Cephas. And Jesus 


went up and sat down in it, and commanded that they should move away a little from the land into the 
water. And he sat down and taught the multitudes from the boat. And when he had left off his speaking, he 
said unto Simon, Put out into the deep, and cast your net for a draught. And Simon answered and said 
unto him, My Master, we toiled all night and caught nothing; now at thy word I will cast the net. And when 
they did this, there were enclosed a great many fishes; and their net was on the point of breaking. And 
they beckoned to their comrades that were in the other boat, to come and help them. And when they 
came, they filled both boats, so that they were on the point of sinking. 


SECTION VI 


[1] [Arabic, p. 22] But when Simon Cephas saw this he fell before the feet of Jesus, and said unto him, My 
Lord, I beseech of thee to depart from me, for I am a sinful man. And amazement took possession of him, 
and of all who were with him, because of the draught of the fishes which they had taken. And thus also 
were James and John the sons of Zebedee overtaken, who were Simon’s partners. And Jesus said unto 
Simon, Fear not; henceforth thou shalt be a fisher of men unto life. And they brought the boats to the 
land; and they left everything, and followed him. 


[5] And after that came Jesus and his disciples into the land of Judaea; and he went about there with them, 
and baptized. And John also was baptizing in AEnon, which is beside Salim, because there was much 
water there: and they came, and were baptized. [7, 8] And John was not yet come into prison. And there 
was an inquiry between one of John’s disciples and one of the Jews about purifying. And they came unto 
John, and said unto him, Our master, he that was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou hast borne 
witness, behold, he also baptizeth, and many come to him. John answered and said unto them, A man can 
receive nothing of himself, except it be given him from heaven. Ye are they that bear witness unto me that 
I said, I am not the Messiah, but I am one sent before him. And he that hath a bride is a bridegroom: and 
the friend of the bridegroom is he that standeth and listeneth to him, and rejoiceth greatly because of the 
bridegroom’s voice. Lo now, behold, [13, 14] [Arabic, p. 23] my joy becometh complete. And he must 
increase and I decrease. For he that is come from above is higher than everything; and he that is of the 
earth, of the earth he is, and of the earth he speaketh; and he that came down from heaven is higher than 
all. And he beareth witness of what he hath seen and heard: and no man receiveth his witness. And he 
that hath received his witness hath asserted that he is truly God. And he whom God hath sent speaketh 
the words of God: God gave not the Spirit by measure. The Father loveth the Son, and hath put everything 
in his hands. Whosoever believeth in the Son hath eternal life; but whosoever obeyeth not the Son shall 
not see life, but the wrath of God cometh upon him. 


[20] And Jesus learned that the Pharisees had heard that he had received many disciples, and that he was 
baptizing more than John (not that Jesus was himself baptizing, but his disciples); and so he left Judaea. 


[23] And Herod the governor, because he used to be rebuked by John because of Herodias the wife of 
Philip his brother, and for all the sins which he was committing, added to all that also this, that he shut up 
John in prison. 


[25] And when Jesus heard that John was delivered up, he went away to Galilee. And he entered again into 
Cana, where he had made the water wine. And there was at Capernaum a king’s servant, whose son was 
sick. And this man heard that Jesus was come from Judaea to Galilee; and he went to him, and besought of 
him that he would come down and heal his son; for he had come near unto death. [28, 29] Jesus said unto 
him, Except ye see signs and wonders, ye do not believe. The [Arabic, p. 24] king’s servant said unto him, 
My Lord, come down, that the child die not. Jesus said unto him, Go; for thy son is alive. And that man 
believed the word which Jesus spake, and went. And when he went down, his servants met him and told 
him, and said unto him, Thy son is alive. And he asked them at what time he recovered. They said unto 
him, Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever left him. And his father knew that that was at that hour in 
which Jesus said unto him, Thy son is alive. And he believed, he and the whole people of his house. And 
this is the second sign which Jesus did when he returned from Judaea to Galilee. And he was preaching in 
the synagogues of Galilee. 


[36] And he left Nazareth, and came and dwelt in Capernaum by the sea shore, in the borders of Zebulun 
and Naphtali: that it might be fulfilled which was said in Isaiah the prophet, who said, 


[38] The land of Zebulun, the land of Naphtali, 
The way of the sea, the passage of the Jordan, 
Galilee of the nations: 

[39] The people sitting in darkness 

Saw a great light, 


And those sitting in the region and in the shadow of death, 


There appeared to them a light. 


[40] And he taught them on the sabbaths. And they wondered because of his doctrine: for his word was as 
if it were authoritative. And there was in the synagogue a man with an unclean devil, and he cried out 
with a loud voice, and said, Let me alone; what have I to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? art thou 
come for our destruction? I know thee who thou art, thou Holy One of God. And Jesus rebuked him, and 
said, Stop up thy mouth, and come out of him. And the demon threw him in the midst and came out of 
him, having done him no harm. And great amazement [Arabic, p. 25] took hold upon every man. And they 
talked one with another, and said, What is this word that orders the unclean spirits with power and 
authority, and they come out? And the news of him spread abroad in all the region which was around 
them. 


[46] And when Jesus went out of the synagogue, he saw a man sitting among the publicans, named 
Matthew: and he said unto him, Come after me. And he rose, and followed him. 


[47, 48] And Jesus came to the house of Simon and Andrew with James and John. And Simon’s wife’s 
mother was oppressed with a great fever, and they besought him for her. And he stood over her and 
rebuked her fever, and it left her, and immediately she rose and ministered to them. And at even they 
brought to him many that had demons: and he cast out their devils with the word. And all that had sick, 
their diseases being divers and malignant, brought them unto him. And he laid his hand on them one by 
one and healed them: that that might be fulfilled which was said in the prophet Isaiah, who said, He 
taketh our pains and beareth our diseases. And all the city was gathered together unto the door of Jesus. 
And he cast out devils also from many, as they were crying out and saying, Thou art the Messiah, the Son 
of God; and he rebuked them. And he suffered not the demons to speak, because they knew him that he 
was the Lord the Messiah. 


SECTION VII 


[1] [Arabic, p. 26] And in the morning of that day he went out very early, and went to a desert place, and 
was there praying. And Simon and those that were with him sought him. And when they found him, they 
said unto him, All the people seek for thee. He said unto them, Let us go into the adjacent villages and 
towns, that I may preach there also; for to this end did I come. And the multitudes were seeking him, and 
came till they reached him; and they took hold of him, that he should not go away from them. But Jesus 
said unto them, I must preach of the kingdom of God in other cities also: for because of this gospel was I 
sent. And Jesus was going about all the cities and the villages, and teaching in their synagogues, and 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and healing all the diseases and all the sicknesses, and casting out 
the devils. And his fame became known that he was teaching in every place and being glorified by every 
man. And when he passed by, he saw Levi the son of Alphaeus sitting among the tax-gatherers; and he 
said unto him, Follow me: and he rose and followed him. And the news of him was heard of in all the land 
of Syria: and they brought unto him all those whom grievous ills had befallen through divers diseases, and 
those that were enduring torment, and those that were possessed, and lunatics, and paralytics; and he 
healed them. 


[11, 12] And after some days Jesus entered into Capernaum again. And when they heard that he was in 
the house, many gathered, so that it could not hold them, even about [Arabic, p. 27] the door; and he 
made known to them the word of God. And there were there some of the Pharisees and the teachers of the 
law, sitting, come from all the villages of Galilee, and Judaea, and Jerusalem; and the power of the Lord 
was present to heal them. And some men brought a bed with a man on it who was paralytic. And they 
sought to bring him in and lay him before him. And when they found no way to bring him in because of the 
multitude of people, they went up to the roof, and let him down with his bed from the roofing, into the 
midst before Jesus. And when Jesus saw their faith, he said unto the paralytic, My son, thy sins are 
forgiven thee. And the scribes and Pharisees began to think within their hearts, Why doth this man 
blaspheme? Who is it that is able to forgive sins, but God alone? And Jesus knew by the spirit that they 
were thinking this within themselves, and he said unto them, Why do ye think this within your heart? 
Which is better, that it should be said to the paralytic, Thy sins are forgiven thee, or that it should be said 
to him, Arise, and take thy bed, and walk? That ye may know that the Son of man is empowered on earth 
to forgive sins (and he said to the paralytic), I say unto thee, Arise, take thy bed, and go to thine house. 
And he rose forthwith, and took his bed, and went out in the presence of all. And he went to his house 
praising God. And when those multitudes saw, they feared; and amazement took possession of them, and 
they praised God, who had given such power to men. And they said, We have seen marvellous things to- 
day, of which we have never before seen the like. 


[25] [Arabic, p. 28] And after that, Jesus went out, and saw a publican, named Levi, sitting among the 
publicans: and he said unto him, Follow me. And he left everything, and rose, and followed him. And Levi 
made him a great feast in his house. And there was a great multitude of the publicans and others sitting 
with him. And the scribes and Pharisees murmured, and said unto his disciples, Why do ye eat and drink 
with the publicans and sinners? Jesus answered and said unto them, The physician seeketh not those who 
are well, but those that are afflicted with grievous [30, 31] sickness. I came not to call the righteous, but 
the sinners, to repentance. And they said unto him, Why do the disciples of John fast always, and pray, and 


the Pharisees also, but thy disciples eat and drink? He said unto them, Ye cannot make the sons of the 
marriage feast fast, while the bridegroom is with them. Days will come, when the bridegroom is taken 
away from them; then will they fast in those days. And he spake unto them a parable: No man inserteth a 
new patch and seweth it in a worn garment, lest the newness of the new take from the worn, and there 
occur a great rent. And no man putteth fresh wine into old skins, lest the wine burst the skins, and the 
skins be destroyed, and the wine spilled; but they put the fresh wine in the new skins, and both are 
preserved. And no man drinketh old wine and straightway desireth fresh; for he saith, The old is better. 


[37] And while Jesus was walking on the sabbath day among the sown fields, his disciples [Arabic, p. 29] 
hungered. And they were rubbing the ears with their hands, and eating. But some of the Pharisees, when 
they saw them, said unto him, See, why do thy disciples on the sabbath day that which is not lawful? But 
Jesus said unto them, Have ye not read in olden time what David did, when he had need and hungered, he 
and those that were with him? how he entered the house of God, when Abiathar was high priest, and ate 
the bread of the table of the Lord, which it was not lawful that any should eat, save the priests, and gave 
to them that were with him also? And he said unto them, The sabbath was created because of man, and 
man was not created because of the sabbath. Or have ye not read in the law, that the priests in the temple 
profane the sabbath, and yet they are blameless? I say unto you now, that here is what is greater than the 
temple. If ye had known this: I love mercy, not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned those on whom is 
no blame. The Lord of the sabbath is the Son of man. And his relatives heard, and went out to take him, 
and said, He hath gone out of his mind. 


[47] And on the next sabbath day he entered into the synagogue and was teaching. And there was there a 
man whose right hand was withered. And the scribes and the Pharisees were watching him, whether he 
would heal on the sabbath day, that they might find the means of accusing him. But he knew their 
thoughts, and said unto the man whose hand was withered, Rise and come near into the midst of the 
synagogue. And when he came and stood, Jesus said unto them, I ask you, which is lawful to be done on 
the sabbath day, good or evil? shall lives be saved or [Arabic, p. 30] destroyed? But they were silent. 
Regarding them with anger, being grieved because of the hardness of their hearts. And he said unto the 
man, Stretch out thy hand. And he stretched it out: and his hand became straight. Then he said unto 
them, What man of you shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a well on the sabbath day, will not take it 
and lift it out? And how much is man better than a sheep! Wherefore it is lawful on the sabbath to do 
good. 


SECTION VIII 


[1] And the Pharisees went out, and consulted together concerning him, that they might destroy him. And 
Jesus perceived, and removed thence: and great multitudes followed him; and he healed all of them: and 
he forbade them that they should not make him known: that the saying in Isaiah the prophet might be 
fulfilled, which said, 


[5] Behold, my servant with whom I am pleased; 

My beloved in whom my soul hath delighted: 

My spirit have I put upon him, 

And he shall proclaim to the nations judgement. 

[6] He shall not dispute, nor cry out; 

And no man shall hear his voice in the marketplace. 

[7] And a bruised reed shall he not break, 

And a smoking lamp shall he not extinguish, 

Until he shall bring forth judgement unto victory. 

[8] And the nations shall rejoice in his name. 

[9] And in those days Jesus went out to the mountain that he might pray, and he spent the night there in 
prayer to God. And when the morning was come, he called the disciples. And he went towards the sea: 
and there followed him much people from Galilee that he might pray, and from Judaea, and from 
Jerusalem, and from Idumaea, and from beyond Jordan, and from Tyre, and from Sidon, and from 
Decapolis; and great multitudes came unto him, which had heard what he did. And he spake to his 
disciples to bring him the boat because of the multitudes, that they might not throng him. And he healed 
many, so that they were almost falling on [Arabic, p. 31] him on account of their seeking to get near him. 
And those that had plagues and unclean spirits, as soon as they beheld him, would fall, and cry out, and 


say, Thou art the Son of God. And he rebuked them much, that they should not make him known. And 
those that were under the constraint of unclean spirits were healed. And all of the crowd were seeking to 


come near him; because power went out from him, and he healed them all. 


[18, 19] And when Jesus saw the multitudes, he went up to the mountain. And he called his disciples, and 
chose from them twelve; and they are those whom he named apostles: Simon, whom he named Cephas, 
and Andrew his brother, and James and John, and Philip and Bartholomew, and Matthew and Thomas, and 
James the son of Alphaeus, and Simon which was called the Zealot, and Judas the son of James, and Judas 
the Iscariot, being he that had betrayed him. And Jesus went down with them and stood in the plain, and 
the company of his disciples, and the great multitude of people. And these twelve he chose to be with him, 
and that he might send them to preach, and to have power to heal the sick and to cast out devils. 


[26] Then he lifted up his eyes unto them, and opened his mouth, and taught them, and said, 

[27] Blessed are the poor in spirit: for the kingdom of heaven is theirs. 

[28] Blessed are the sorrowful: for they shall be comforted. 

[29] Blessed are the humble: for they shall inherit the earth. 

[30] Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness: for they shall be satisfied. 

[31] Blessed are the merciful: for on them shall be mercy. 

[32] [Arabic, p. 32] Blessed are the pure in their hearts: for they shall see God. 

[33] Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the sons of God. 

[34] Blessed are they that were persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for the kingdom of heaven is theirs. 


[35] Blessed are ye when men shall hate you, and separate you from them, and persecute you, and 
reproach you, and shall speak against you with all evil talk, for my sake, falsely. Then rejoice and be glad, 
for your reward is great in heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets before you. 


[37] But woe unto you rich! for ye have received your consolation. 

[38] Woe unto you that are satisfied! ye shall hunger. 

Woe unto you that laugh now! ye shall weep and be sad. 

[39] Woe unto you when men praise you! for so did their fathers use to do to the false prophets. 


[40] Unto you do I say, ye which hear, Ye are the salt of the earth: if then the salt become tasteless, 
wherewith shall it be salted? For any purpose it is of no use, but is thrown outside, and men tread upon it. 
Ye are the light of the world. It is impossible that a city built on a mountain should be hid. Neither do they 
light a lamp and place it under a bushel, but on the lamp-stand, and it giveth light to all who are in the 
house. So shall your light shine before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. There is nothing secret that shall not be revealed, or hidden that shall not be known. 
Whoever hath ears that hear, let him hear. 


[46] Think not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets; I came not to destroy, but to complete. 
Verily I say unto you, Until heaven and earth shall pass, there [Arabic, p. 33] shall not pass one point or 
one letter of the law, until all of it shall be accomplished. Every one who shall violate now one of these 
small commandments, and shall teach men so, shall be called lacking in the kingdom of heaven: every one 
that shall do and teach shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven. I say unto you now, unless your 
righteousness abound more than that of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall not enter the kingdom of 
heaven. 


[50] Ye have heard that it was said to the ancients, Do not kill; and every one that killeth is worthy of the 
judgement. But I say unto you that every one who is angry with his brother without a cause is worthy of 
the judgement; and every one that saith to his brother, Thou foul one, is condemned by the synagogue; 
and whosoever saith to him, Thou fool, is worthy of the fire of Gehenna. If thou art now offering thy gift at 
the altar, and rememberest there that thy brother hath conceived against thee any grudge, leave thy gift 
at the altar, and go first and satisfy thy brother, and then return and offer thy gift. Join thine adversary 
quickly, and while thou art still with him in the way, give a ransom and free thyself from him; lest thine 
adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the tax-collector, and thou fall into 
prison. And verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt not go out thence until thou payest the last farthing. 


[57, 58] Ye have heard that it was said, Do not commit adultery: but I now say unto you, that every one 
that looketh at a woman lusting after her hath forthwith already [Arabic, p. 34] committed adultery with 
her in his heart. If thy right eye injure thee, put it out and cast it from thee; for it is preferable for thee 
that one of thy members should perish, and not thy whole body go into the fire of hell. And if thy right 
hand injure thee, cut it off and cast it from thee; and it is better for thee that one of thy members should 


perish, and not thy whole body fall into Gehenna. It was said that he that putteth away his wife should 
give her a writing of divorcement: but I say unto you, that every one that putteth away his wife, except for 
the cause of adultery, hath made it lawful for her to commit adultery: and whosoever taketh one that is 
put away committeth adultery. 


SECTION IX 


[1] Ye have heard also that it was said unto the ancients, Lie not, but perform unto God in thy oaths: but I 
say unto you, Swear not at all; neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne; nor by the earth, for it is a 
footstool under his feet; nor yet by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great King. Neither shalt thou swear 
by thy head, for thou canst not make in it one lock of hair black or white. But your word shall be either 
Yea or Nay, and what is in excess of this is of the evil one. 


[6, 7] Ye have heard that it was said, Eye for eye, and tooth for tooth: but I say unto you, Stand not in 
opposition to the evil; but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him also the other. And he 
that would sue thee, and take thy tunic, leave to him also thy wrapper. And whosoever compelleth thee 
one mile, go with [Arabic, p. 35] him twain. And he that asketh thee, give unto him: and he that would 
borrow of thee, prevent him not. And prosecute not him that taketh thy substance. And as ye desire that 
men should do to you, so do ye also to them. 


[12, 13] Ye have heard that it was said, Love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, and pray for those that curse you, and deal well with those that hate you, and pray for 
those who take you with violence and persecute you; that ye may be sons of your heavenly Father, who 
maketh his sun to rise on the good and the evil, and sendeth down his rain on the righteous and the 
unrighteous. If ye love them that love you, what reward shall ye have? for the publicans and sinners also 
love those that love them. And if ye do a kindness to those who treat you well, where is your superiority? 
for sinners also do likewise. And if ye lend to him of whom ye hope for a reward, where is your 
superiority? for the sinners also lend to sinners, seeking recompense from them. But love your enemies, 
and do good to them, and lend, and cut not off the hope of any man; that your reward may be great, and 
ye may be the children of the Highest: for he is lenient towards the wicked and the ungrateful. Be ye 
merciful, even as your Father also is merciful. And if ye inquire for the good of your brethren only, what 
more have ye done than others? is not this the conduct of the publicans also? Be ye now perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect. 


[22] Consider your alms; do them not before men to let them see you: and if it be not so, ye have no 
reward before your Father which is in the heavens. When then thou givest an alms now, do not sound a 
trumpet before thee, as do the people of hypocrisy, [Arabic, p. 36] in the synagogues and the 
marketplaces, that men may praise them. And verily say I unto you, They have received their reward. But 
thou, when thou doest alms, let thy left hand not know what thy right hand doeth; that thine alms may be 
concealed: and thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly. 


[26] And whenever thou prayest, be not as the hypocrites, who love to stand in the synagogues and in the 
corners of the marketplaces for prayers, that men may behold them. And verily say I unto you, They have 
received their reward. But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and fasten thy door, and pray to 
thy Father in secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly. And whenever ye pray, 
be not babblers, as the heathen; for they think that by the abundance of their words they shall be heard. 
Then be not ye now like unto them: for your Father knoweth your request before ye ask him. One of his 
disciples said unto him, Our Lord, teach us to pray, as John taught his disciples. Jesus said unto them, 
Thus now pray ye now: Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy [33, 34] name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth. Give us the food of to-day. And forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgave those that trespassed against us. And bring us not into temptations, but deliver 
us from the evil one. For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. If ye forgive 
[Arabic, p. 37] men their wrong-doing, your Father which is in heaven will forgive you. But if ye forgive 
not men, neither will your Father pardon your wrong-doing. 


[39] When ye fast, do not frown, as the hypocrites; for they make their faces austere, that they may be 
seen of men that they are fasting. Verily I say unto you, They have received their reward. But when thou 
fastest, wash thy face and anoint thy head; that thou make not an appearance to men of fasting, but to thy 
Father which is in secret: and thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee. 


[42] Be not agitated, little flock; for your Father hath delighted to give you the kingdom. Sell your 
possessions, and give in alms; take to yourselves purses that wax not old. Lay not up treasure on earth, 
where moth and worm corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal: but lay up for yourselves 
treasure in heaven, where moth and worm do not corrupt, nor thieves break through nor steal: for where 
your treasure is, there also will your heart be. The lamp of the body is the eye: if then thine eye now be 
sound, thy whole body also shall be light. But if thine eye be evil, all thy body shall be dark. And if the 
light which is in thee is darkness, how great is thy darkness! Be watchful that the light which is in thee be 
not darkness. Because that, if thy whole body is light, and have no part dark, it shall all be light, as the 
lamp giveth light to thee with its flame. 


SECTION X 


[1] [Arabic, p. 38] No man can serve two masters; and that because it is necessary that he hate one of 
them and love the other, and honour one of them and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and 
possessions. And because of this I say unto you, Be not anxious for yourselves, what ye shall eat and what 
ye shall drink; neither for your bodies, what ye shall put on. Is not the life better than the food, and the 
body than the raiment? Consider the birds of the heaven, which sow not, nor reap, nor store in barns; and 
yet your Father which is in heaven feedeth them. Are not ye better than they? Who of you when he trieth 
is able to add to his stature one cubit? If then ye are not able for a small thing, why are ye anxious about 
the [6, 7] rest? Consider the wild lily, how it grows, although it toils not, nor spins; and I say unto you that 
Solomon in the greatness of his glory was not clothed like one of them. And if God so clothe the grass of 
the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, how much more shall be unto you, O ye of 
little faith! Be not anxious, so as to say, What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, With what shall we 
be clothed? Neither let your minds be perplexed in this: all these things the nations of the world seek; and 
your Father which is in heaven knoweth your need of all these things. Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness; [Arabic, p. 39] and all these shall come to you as something additional for you. Be 
not anxious for the morrow; for the morrow shall be anxious for what belongs to it. Sufficient unto the day 
is its evil. 


[13] Judge not, that ye be not judged: condemn not, that ye be not condemned: forgive, and it shall be 
forgiven you: release, and ye shall be released: give, that ye may be given unto; with good measure, 
abundant, full, they shall thrust into your bosoms. With what measure ye measure it shall be measured to 
you. See to it what ye hear: with what measure ye measure it shall be measured to you; and ye shall be 
given more. I say unto those that hear, He that hath shall be given unto; and he that hath not, that which 
he regards as his shall be taken from him. 


[17] And he spake unto them a parable, Can a blind man haply guide a blind man? shall they not both fall 
into a hollow? A disciple is not better than his master; every perfect man shall be as his master. Why 
lookest thou at the mote which is in the eye of thy brother, but considerest not the column that is in thine 
own eye? Or how canst thou say to thy brother, Brother, I will take out the mote from thine eye; and the 
column which is in thine eye thou seest not? Thou hypocrite, take out first the column from thine eye; and 
then shalt thou see to take out the mote from the eye of thy brother. 


[21] Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast your pearls before the swine, lest they trample 
them with their feet, and return and wound you. 


[22] And he said unto them, Who of you, that hath a friend, goeth to him at midnight, and saith unto him, 
My friend, lend me three loaves; for a friend hath come to me from a journey, and I have nothing to offer 
to him: and that friend shall [Arabic, p. 40] answer him from within, and say unto him, Trouble me not; for 
the door is shut, and my children are with me in bed, and I cannot rise and give thee? And verily I say 
unto you, If he will not give him because of friendship, yet because of his importunity he will rise and give 
him what he seeketh. And I also say unto you, Ask, and ye shall be given unto; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you. Every one that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, and 
he that knocketh, it shall be opened to him. What father of you, shall his son ask for bread—will he, think 
you, give him a stone? and if he ask of him a fish, will he, think you, instead of the fish give him a serpent? 
and if he ask him for an egg, will he, think you, extend to him a scorpion? If ye then, although being evil, 
know the gifts which are good, and give them to your children, how much more shall your Father which is 
in heaven give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him? Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them: this is the law and the prophets. 


[32] Enter ye by the narrow gate; for the wide gate and the broad way lead to destruction, and many they 
be which go therein. How narrow is the gate and straitened the way leading to life! and few be they that 
find it. 


[34] Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep’s clothing, while within they are ravening 
wolves. But by their fruits ye shall know them. For every tree is known by its fruit. For figs are not 
gathered of thorns, neither are grapes plucked of briers. Even so every good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit, but the evil tree bringeth [Arabic, p. 41] forth evil fruit. The good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can the evil tree bring forth good fruit. The good man from the good treasures that are in his heart 
bringeth forth good things; and the evil man from the evil treasures that are in his heart bringeth forth 
evil things: and from the overflowings of the heart the lips speak. Every tree that beareth not good fruit is 
cut down and cast [40, 41] into the fire. Therefore by their fruits ye shall know them. Not all that say unto 
me, My Lord, my Lord, shall enter the kingdom of the heavens; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven. Many shall say unto me in that day, My Lord, my Lord, did we not prophesy in thy 
name, and in thy name cast out devils, and in thy name do many powers? Then shall I say unto them, I 
never knew you: depart from me, ye servants of iniquity. Every man that cometh unto me, and heareth my 
sayings, and doeth them, I will shew you to what he is like: he is like the wise man which built a house, 
and digged and went deep, and laid the foundations on a rock: and the rain came down, and the rivers 
overflowed, and the winds blew, and shook that house, and it fell not: for its foundation was laid on rocks. 
And every one that heareth these my words, and doeth them not, is like the foolish man which built his 


house on sand, without foundation: and the rain descended, and the rivers overflowed, and the winds 
blew, and smote upon that house, and it fell: and the fall of it was great. 


SECTION XI 


[1] [Arabic, p. 42] And when Jesus finished these sayings, the multitudes were astonished at his teaching; 
and that because he was teaching them as one having authority, not as their scribes and the Pharisees. 


[3] And when he descended from the mountain, great multitudes followed him. 


[4] And when Jesus entered Capernaum, the servant of one of the chiefs was in an evil case, and he was 
precious to him, and he was at the point of death. And he heard of Jesus, and came to him with the elders 
of the Jews; and he besought him, and said, My Lord, my boy is laid in the house paralysed, and he is 
suffering grievous torment. And the elders urgently requested of him, and said, He is worthy that this 
should be done unto him: for he loveth our people, and he also built the synagogue [9, 10] for us. Jesus 
said unto him, I will come and heal him. That chief answered and said, My Lord, I am not worthy that my 
roof should shade thee; but it sufficeth that thou speak a word, and my lad shall be healed. And I also am 
a man in obedience to authority, having under my hand soldiers: and I say to this one, Go, and he goeth; 
and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my servant that he do this, and he doeth it. And when Jesus 
heard that, he marvelled at him, and turned and said unto the multitude that were coming with him, Verily 
I say unto you, I have not found in Israel the like of this faith. I say unto you, that many shall come from 
the east and the west, and shall recline with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob [Arabic, p. 43] in the kingdom 
of heaven: but the children of the kingdom shall be cast forth into the outer darkness: and there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. And Jesus said to that chief, Go thy way; as thou hast believed, so shall it 
be unto thee. And his lad was healed in that hour. And that chief returned to the house and found that sick 
servant healed. 


[17] And the day after, he was going to a city called Nain, and his disciples with him, and a great 
multitude. And when he was come near the gate of the city, he saw a crowd accompanying one that was 
dead, the only son of his mother; and his mother was a widow: and there was with her a great multitude of 
the people of the city. And when Jesus saw her, he had compassion on her, and said unto her, Weep not. 
And he went and advanced to the bier, and the bearers of it stood still; and he said, Young man, I say unto 
thee, Arise. And that dead man sat up and began to speak; and he gave him to his mother. And fear came 
on all the people: and they praised God, and said, There hath risen among us a great prophet: and, God 
hath had regard to his people. And this news concerning him spread in all Judaea, and in all the region 
which was about them. 


[24] And when Jesus saw great multitudes surrounding him, he commanded them to depart to the other 
side. And while they were going in the way, there came one of the scribes and said unto him, My Master, I 
will follow thee whithersoever thou goest. Jesus said unto him, The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
heaven have nests; but the Son of man hath not a place in which to lay his head. And he said unto another, 
Follow me. And he said unto him, My Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father. Jesus said unto him, 
Leave the dead to bury their dead; but thou, follow me and preach the kingdom of God. And another said 
unto him, I will follow [Arabic, p. 44] thee, my Lord; but first suffer me to go and salute my household and 
come. Jesus said unto him, There is no one who putteth his hand to the plough and looketh behind him, 
and yet is fit for the kingdom of God. 


[31] And he said to them on that day in the evening, Let us go over to the other side of the lake; and he 
left the multitudes. And Jesus went up and sat in the ship, he and his disciples, and there were with them 
other ships. And there occurred on the sea a great tempest of whirlwind and wind, and the ship was on 
the point of sinking from the greatness of the waves. But Jesus was sleeping on a cushion in the stern of 
the ship; and his disciples came and awoke him, and said unto him, Our Lord, save us; lo, we perish. And 
he rose, and rebuked the winds and the turbulence of the water, and said to the sea, Be still, for thou art 
rebuked; and the wind was still, and there was a great calm. And he said unto them, Why are ye thus 
afraid? and why have ye no faith? And they feared greatly. And they marvelled, and said one to another, 
Who, think you, is this, who commandeth also the wind and the waves and the sea, and they obey him? 


[38] And they departed and came to the country of the Gadarenes, which is on the other side, opposite the 
land of Galilee. And when he went out of the ship to the land, there met him from among the tombs a man 
who had a devil for a long time, and wore no clothes, neither dwelt in a house, but among the tombs. And 
no man was [Arabic, p. 45] able to bind him with chains, because any time that he was bound with chains 
and fetters he cut the chains and loosened the fetters; and he was snatched away of the devil into the 
desert, and no man was able to quiet him; and at all times, in the night and in the day, he would be among 
the tombs and in the mountains; and no man was able to pass by that way; and he would cry out and 
wound himself with stones. And when he saw Jesus at a distance, he hastened and worshipped him, and 
cried with a loud voice and said, What have we to do with thee, Jesus, Son of the most high God? I adjure 
thee by God, torment me not. And Jesus commanded the unclean spirit to come out of the man: and he 
had suffered a long time since the time when he came into captivity to it. And Jesus asked him, What is 
thy name? He said unto him, Legion; for there had entered into him many devils. And they besought him 


that he would not command them to depart into the depths. And there was there a herd of many swine, 
feeding in the mountain, and those devils besought him to give them leave to enter the swine; and he gave 
them leave. And the devils went out of the man and entered into the swine. And that herd hastened to the 
summit and fell down into the midst of the sea, about two thousand, and they were choked in the water. 
And when the keepers saw what happened, they fled, and told those in the cities and villages. And the 
people went out to see what had happened; and they came to Jesus, and found the man whose [Arabic, p. 
46] devils had gone out, clothed, modest, seated at the feet of Jesus; and they feared. And they reported 
what they saw, and how the man was healed who had a devil, and concerning those swine also. 


SECTION XII 


[1] And all the multitude of the Gadarenes entreated him to depart from them, because that great fear 
took hold upon them. 


[2, 3] But Jesus went up into the ship, and crossed, and came to his city. And that man from whom the 
devils went out entreated that he might stay with him; but Jesus sent him away, and said unto him, Return 
to thy house, and make known what God hath done for thee. And he went, and began to publish in 
Decapolis what Jesus had done for him; and they all marvelled. 


[6] And when Jesus had crossed in the ship to that side, a great multitude received him; and they were all 
looking for him. And a man named Jairus, the chief of the synagogue, fell before the feet of Jesus, and 
besought him much, and said unto him, I have an only daughter, and she is come nigh unto death; but 
come and lay thy hand upon her, and she shall live. And Jesus rose, and his disciples, and they followed 
him. And there joined him a great multitude, and they pressed him. 


[11, 12] And a woman, which had a flow of blood for twelve years, had suffered much of many physicians, 
and spent all that she had, and was not benefited at all, but her trouble increased further. And when she 
heard of Jesus, she came in the thronging of [Arabic, p. 47] the crowd behind him, and touched his 
garments; and she thought within herself, If I could reach to touch his garments, I should live. And 
immediately the fountain of her blood was dried; and she felt in her body that she was healed of her 
plague. And Jesus straightway knew within himself that power had gone out of him; and he turned to the 
crowd, and said, Who approached unto my garments? And on their denying, all of them, Simon Cephas 
and those with him said unto him, Our Master, the multitudes throng thee and press thee, and sayest 
thou, Who approached unto me? And he said, Some one approached unto me; and I knew that power went 
forth from me. And that woman, when she saw that she was not hid from him, came fearing and agitated 
(for she knew what had happened to her), and fell down and worshipped him, and told, in the presence of 
all the people, for what reason she touched him, and how she was healed immediately. And Jesus said unto 
her, Be of good courage, daughter; thy faith hath made thee alive; depart in peace, and be whole from thy 
plague. 


[22] And while he was yet speaking, there came a man from the house of the chief of the synagogue, and 
said unto him, Thy daughter hath died; so trouble not the teacher. But Jesus heard, and said unto the 
father of the maid, Fear not: but believe only, and she shall live. And he suffered no man to go with him, 
except Simon Cephas, and James, and John the brother of James. And they reached the house of the chief 
of the synagogue; and he saw them agitated, weeping and wailing. And he entered, and said unto them, 
Why are ye agitated and weeping? the [Arabic, p. 48] maid hath not died, but she is sleeping. And they 
laughed at him, for they knew that she had died. And he put every man forth without, and took the father 
of the maid, and her mother, and Simon, and James, and John, and entered into the place where the maid 
was laid. And he took hold of the hand of the maid, and said unto her, Maid, arise. And her spirit returned, 
and straightway she arose and walked: and she was about twelve years of age. And he commanded that 
there should be given to her something to eat. And her father wondered greatly: and he warned them that 
they should tell no man what had happened. And this report spread in all that land. 


[33] And when Jesus crossed over from there, there joined him two blind men, crying out, and saying, 
Have mercy on us, thou son of David. And when he came to the house, those two blind men came to him: 
and Jesus said unto them, Believe ye that I am able to do this? They said unto him, Yea, our Lord. Then he 
touched their eyes, and said, As ye have believed, it shall be unto you. And immediately their eyes were 
opened. And Jesus forbade them, and said, See that no man know. But they went out and published the 
news in all that land. 


[38] And when Jesus went out, they brought to him a dumb man having a devil. And on the going out of 
the devil that dumb man spake. And the multitudes marvelled, and said, It was never so seen in Israel 


[40] And Jesus was going about in all the cities and in the villages, and teaching in their synagogues, and 
proclaiming the good news of the kingdom, and healing every disease [Arabic, p. 49] and sickness; and 
many followed him. And when Jesus saw the multitudes, he had compassion on them, for they were 
wearied and scattered, as sheep that have no shepherd. And he called his twelve disciples, and gave them 
power and much authority over all devils and diseases; and sent them two and two, that they might 
proclaim the kingdom of God, and to heal the sick. And he charged them, and said, Walk not in the way of 


the heathen, nor enter into the cities of the Samaritans. [45, 46] Go especially unto the sheep that are lost 
of the sons of Israel. And when ye go, proclaim and say, The kingdom of heaven is come near. And heal the 
sick, and cleanse the lepers, and cast out the devils: freely ye have received, freely [48, 49] give. Get you 
not gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses; and take nothing for the way, except a staff only; nor bag, 
nor bread; neither shall ye have two tunics, nor shoes, nor staff, but be shod with sandals; for the labourer 
is worthy of his food. And whatever city or village ye enter, inquire who is worthy in it, and there be until 
[52, 53] ye go out. And when ye enter into the house, ask for the peace of the house: and if the house is 
worthy, your peace shall come upon it; but if it is not worthy, your peace shall return unto you. And 
whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your sayings, when ye go out from that house, or from that 
village, shake off the dust [Arabic, p. 50] that is under your feet against them for a testimony. And verily I 
say unto you, To the land of Sodom and Gomorrah there shall be rest in the day of judgement, rather than 
to that city. 


SECTION XIII 


[1] I am sending you as lambs among wolves: be ye now wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. Beware 
of men: they shall deliver you to the councils of the magistrates, and scourge you in their synagogues; and 
shall bring you before governors and kings for my sake, for a testimony against them and against the 
nations. And when they deliver you up, be not anxious, nor consider beforehand, what ye shall say; but ye 
shall be given in that hour what ye ought to speak. Ye do not speak, but the Spirit of your Father speaketh 
in you. The brother shall deliver up his brother to death, and the father his son; and the sons shall rise 
against their parents, and put them to death. And ye shall be hated of every man because of my name; but 
he that endureth unto the end of the matter shall be saved. When they expel you from this city, flee to 
another. Verily I say unto you, Ye shall not finish all the cities of the people of Israel, until the Son of man 
come. 


[9, 10] A disciple is not superior to his lord, nor a servant to his master. For it is enough then for the 
disciple that he be as his lord, and the servant as his master. If they have called the master of the house 
Beelzebul, how much more the people of his house! Fear them not therefore: for there is nothing covered, 
that shall [Arabic, p. 51] not be revealed; nor hid, that shall not be disclosed and published. What I say 
unto you in the darkness, speak ye in the light; and what ye have told secretly in the ears in closets, let it 
be proclaimed on the housetops. I say unto you now, my beloved, Be not agitated at those who kill the 
body, but have no power to kill the soul. I will inform you whom ye shall fear: him which is able to destroy 
soul and body in hell. Yea, I say unto you, Be afraid of him especially. Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing in a bond? and one of them shall not fall on the ground without your Father. But what concerns 
you: even the hair of your heads [17, 18] also is numbered. Fear not therefore; ye are better than many 
sparrows. Every man who confesseth me now before men, I also will confess him before my Father which 
is in heaven; but whosoever denieth me before men, I also will deny him before my Father which is in 
heaven. 


[20] Think ye that I am come to cast peace into the earth? I came not to cast peace, but to cast dissension. 
Henceforth there shall be five in one house, three of them disagreeing with two, and the two with the 
three. The father shall become hostile to his son, and the son to his father; and the mother to her 
daughter, and the daughter to her mother; and the mother in law to her daughter in law, and the daughter 
in law to her mother in law: and a man’s enemies shall be the people of his house. Whosoever loveth 
father or mother better than me is not worthy of me; and whosoever [Arabic, p. 52] loveth son or daughter 
more than his love of me is not worthy of me. And every one that doth not take his cross and follow me is 
not worthy of me. Whosoever findeth his life shall lose it; and whosoever loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it. 


[27] And whosoever receiveth you receiveth me; and whosoever receiveth me receiveth him that sent me. 
And whosoever receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall take a prophet’s reward; and 
whosoever shall receive a righteous man in the name of a righteous man shall take a righteous man’s 
reward. And every one that shall give to drink to one of these least ones a drink of water only, in the name 
of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall not lose his reward. 


[30] And when Jesus finished charging his twelve disciples, he removed thence to teach and preach in 
their cities. And while they were going in the way they entered into a certain village; and a woman named 
Martha entertained him in her house. And she had a sister named Mary, and she came and sat at the feet 
of our Lord, and heard his sayings. But Martha was disquieted by much serving; and she came and said 
unto him, My Lord, givest thou no heed that my sister left me alone to serve? speak to her that she help 
me. Jesus answered and said unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art solicitous and impatient on account of 
many things: but what is sought is one thing. But Mary hath chosen for herself a good portion, and that 
which shall not be taken from her. 


[36] And the apostles went forth, and preached to the people that they might repent. And they cast out 
many devils, and anointed many sick with oil, and healed them. [38, 39] And the disciples of John told him 
of all these things. And when John heard in [Arabic, p. 53] the prison of the doings of the Messiah, he 
called two of his disciples, and sent them to Jesus, and said, Art thou he that cometh, or look we for 


another? And they came to Jesus, and said unto him, John the Baptist hath sent us unto thee, and said, Art 
thou he that cometh, or look we for another? And in that hour he cured many of diseases, and of plagues 
of an evil spirit; and he gave sight to many blind. Jesus answered and said unto them, Go and tell John 
everything ye have seen and heard: the blind see, and the lame walk, and the lepers are cleansed, and the 
blind hear, and the dead rise, and the poor have the gospel preached to them. And blessed is he who 
doubteth not in me. 


[44] And when John’s disciples departed, Jesus began to say to the multitudes concerning John, What went 
ye out into the wilderness to see? a reed shaken with the winds? And if not, then what went ye out to see? 
a man clothed in soft raiment? Behold, they that are in magnificent garments and in voluptuousness are in 
the abode of kings. And if not, then what went ye out to see? a prophet? Yea, I say unto you, and more 
than a prophet. This is he of whom it is written, 


I am sending my messenger before thy face 


To prepare the way before thee. 


SECTION XIV 


[1] Verily I say unto you, There hath not arisen among those whom women have borne a greater than John 
the Baptist; but he that is little now in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. 


[2] [Arabic, p. 54] And all the people which heard, and the publicans, justified God, for they had been 
baptized with the baptism of John. But the Pharisees and the scribes wronged the purpose of God in 
themselves, in that they were not baptized of him. And from the days of John the Baptist until now the 
kingdom of heaven is snatched away by violence. The law and the prophets were until John; and after 
that, the kingdom of God is preached, and all press to enter it: and they that exert themselves [6, 7] 
snatch it away. All the prophets and the law until John prophesied. And if ye will, then receive it, that he is 
Elijah, which is to come. Whosoever hath ears that hear let him hear. Easier is the perishing of heaven and 
earth, than the passing away of one point of the law. To whom then shall I liken the people of this 
generation, and to whom are they like? They are like the children sitting in the market, which call to their 
companions, and say, We sang to you, and ye danced not; we wailed to you, and ye wept not. John the 
Baptist came neither eating bread nor drinking wine; and ye said, He hath demons: and the Son of man 
came eating and drinking; and ye said, Behold, a gluttonous man, and a drinker of wine, and an associate 
of publicans [14, 15] and sinners! And wisdom was justified of all her children. And when he said that, 
they came to the house. And there gathered unto him again multitudes, so that they found not bread to 
eat. And while he was casting out a devil which was dumb, when he cast out that devil, that dumb man 
spake. And the multitudes [Arabic, p. 55] marvelled. And the Pharisees, when they heard, said, This man 
doth not cast out the devils, except by Beelzebul the chief of the demons, which is in him. [18, 19] And 
others requested of him a sign from heaven, to tempt him. And Jesus knew their thoughts, and said unto 
them in parables, Every kingdom that withstandeth itself shall become desolate; and every house or city 
that disagreeth with itself shall not stand: and if a devil cast out a devil, he withstandeth himself; neither 
shall he be able to stand, but his end shall be. Then how now shall his kingdom stand? for ye said that I 
cast out devils by Beelzebul. And if I by Beelzebul cast out the devils, then your children, by what do they 
cast them out? And for this cause they shall be judges against you. But if I by the Spirit of God cast out 
devils, then the kingdom of God is come near unto you. Or how can a man enter into the house of a valiant 
man, and seize his garments, if he do not beforehand secure himself from that valiant man? and then will 
he cut off his house. But when the valiant man is armed, guarding his house, his possessions are in peace. 
But if one come who is more valiant than he, he overcometh him, and taketh his whole armour, on which 
he relieth, and divideth his spoil. Whosoever is not with me is against me; and whosoever gathereth not 
with me scattereth abroad. For this reason I say unto you, [Arabic, p. 56] that all sins and blasphemies 
with which men blaspheme shall be forgiven them: but whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit, 
there is no forgiveness for him for ever, but he is deserving of eternal punishment: because they said that 
he had an unclean spirit. And he said also, Every one that speaketh a word against the Son of man, it shall 
be forgiven him; but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world, nor in the world to come. Either ye must make a good tree and its fruit good; or ye must make 
an evil tree and its fruit evil: for the tree is known by its fruit. Ye children of vipers, how can ye, being evil, 
speak good things? from the overflowings of the heart the mouth speaketh. The good man from the good 
treasures which are in his heart bringeth forth good things; and the wicked man from the evil treasures 
which are in his heart bringeth forth evils. I say unto you, that every idle word which men shall speak, 
they shall give an answer for in the day of judgement: for by thy sayings thou shalt be justified, and by thy 
sayings thou shalt be judged. 


[37] And he said to the multitudes, When ye see the clouds appear from the west, straightway ye say that 
there cometh rain; and so it cometh to pass. And when the south wind bloweth, ye say that there will be 
heat; and it cometh to pass. And when the evening is come, ye say, It will be fair weather, for the heaven 
has become red. And in the morning ye say, To-day there will be severe weather, for the redness [Arabic, 
p. 57] of the heaven is paling. Ye hypocrites, ye know to examine the face of the heaven and the earth; but 
the signs of this time ye know not to discern. 


[41] Then they brought to him one possessed of a demon, dumb and blind; and he healed him, so that the 
dumb and blind began to speak and see. And all the multitudes wondered, and said, Is this, think you, the 
son of David? 


[43] And the apostles returned unto Jesus, and told him everything that they had done and wrought. And 
he said unto them, Come, let us go into the desert alone, and rest ye a little. And many were going and 
returning, and they had not leisure, not even to eat bread. 


[45] And after that, there came to him one of the Pharisees, and besought him that he would eat bread 
with him. And he entered into the house of that Pharisee, and reclined. And there was in that city a 
woman that was a sinner; and when she knew that he was sitting in the house of that Pharisee, she took a 
box of sweet ointment, and stood behind him, towards his feet, weeping, and began to wet his feet with 
her tears, and to wipe them with the hair of her head, and to kiss his feet, and anoint them with the sweet 
ointment. And when that Pharisee saw it, who invited him, he thought within himself, and said, This man, 
if he were a prophet, would know who she is and what is her history: for the woman which touched him 
was a Sinner. 


SECTION XV 


[1] Jesus answered and said unto him, Simon, I have something to say unto thee. And he said unto him, 
Say on, my Master. Jesus said unto him, There were two debtors [Arabic, p. 58] to one creditor; and one of 
them owed five hundred pence, and the other owed fifty pence. And because they had not wherewith to 
pay, he forgave them both. Which of them ought to love him more? Simon answered and said, I suppose, 
he to whom he forgave most. Jesus said unto him, Thou hast judged rightly. And he turned to that woman, 
and said to Simon, Dost thou see this woman? I entered into thy dwelling, and thou gavest me not water 
to wash my feet: but this woman hath bathed my feet with her tears, and dried them with her hair. And 
thou kissedst me not: but this woman, since she entered, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. And thou 
anointedst not my head with oil: but this woman hath anointed my feet with sweet ointment. And for this, I 
say unto thee, Her many sins are forgiven her, because she loved much; for he to whom little is forgiven 
loveth little. [9, 10] And he said unto that woman, Thy sins are forgiven thee. And those that were invited 
began to say within themselves, Who is this that forgiveth sins also? And Jesus said to that woman, Thy 
faith hath saved thee; go in peace. 


[12] And many believed in him when they saw the signs which he was doing. [13, 14] But Jesus did not 
trust himself to them, for he knew every man, and he needed not any man to testify to him concerning 
every man; for he knew what was in man. 


[15] And after that, Jesus set apart from his disciples other seventy, and sent them two and two before his 
face to every region and city whither he was purposing to go. And he said unto them, The harvest is 
abundant, and the labourers are few: entreat now the Lord of the harvest, that he send forth labourers 
into his harvest. Go [Arabic, p. 59] ye: and lo, Iam sending you as lambs among wolves. Take not with you 
purses, nor a wallet, nor shoes; neither salute any man in the way. And whatsoever house ye enter, first 
salute that house: and if there be there a son of peace, let your peace rest upon him; but if there be not, 
your peace shall return to you. And be ye in that house eating and drinking what they have: for the 
labourer is worthy of his hire. And remove not from house to house. And into whatsoever city ye enter, and 
they receive you, eat what is presented to you: and heal the sick that are therein, and say unto them, The 
kingdom of God is come near unto you. But whatsoever city ye enter, and they receive you not, go out into 
the market, and say, Even the dust that clave to our feet from your city, we shake off against you; but 
know this, that the kingdom of God is come near unto you. I say unto you, that for Sodom there shall be 
quiet in the day of judgement, but there shall not be for that city. Then began Jesus to rebuke the cities in 
which there had been many mighty works, and they repented not. And he said, Woe unto thee, Chorazin! 
woe unto thee, Bethsaida! if there had been in Tyre and Sidon the signs which were in thee, it may be that 
they would have repented in sackcloth and ashes. Howbeit I say unto you, that for Tyre and Sidon there 
shall be rest in the day of judgement, more than for you. And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto 
heaven, shalt sink down unto Hades; for if there had been in Sodom the wonders which were in thee, it 
would have remained until this day. And now I say unto thee, that for the land of Sodom there shall be 
quiet in the day of judgement, more than for thee. 


[32] [Arabic, p. 60] And he said again unto his apostles, Whosoever heareth you heareth me; and 
whosoever heareth me heareth him that sent me: and whosoever wrongeth you wrongeth me; and 
whosoever wrongeth me wrongeth him that sent me. 


[33] And those seventy returned with great joy, and said unto him, Our Lord, even the devils also are 
subject unto us in thy name. He said unto them, I beheld Satan fallen like lightning from heaven. Behold, I 
am giving you authority to tread upon serpents and scorpions, and the whole race of the enemy; and 
nothing shall hurt you. Only ye must not rejoice that the devils are subject unto you; but be glad that your 
names are written in heaven. 


[37] And in that hour Jesus rejoiced in the Holy Spirit, and said, I acknowledge thee, my Father, Lord of 


heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these things from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal 
them unto children: yea, my Father; so was thy will. And he turned to his disciples, and said unto them, 
Everything hath been delivered to me of my Father: and no man knoweth who the Son is, save the Father; 
and who the Father is, save the Son, and to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him. Come unto me, all 
of you, ye that are wearied and bearers of burdens, and I will give you rest. Bear my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for I am gentle and lowly in my heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is 
pleasant, and my burden is light. 


[42] And while great multitudes were going with him, he turned, and said unto them, Whosoever cometh 
unto me, and hateth not his father, and his mother, and his brethren, and his sisters, and his wife, and his 
children, and himself also, cannot [Arabic, p. 61] be a disciple to me. And whosoever doth not take his 
cross, and follow me, cannot be a disciple to me. Which of you desireth to build a tower, and doth not sit 
down first and reckon his expenses and whether he hath enough to complete it? lest when he hath laid the 
foundations, and is not able to finish, all that behold him laugh at him, and say, This man began to build, 
and was not able to finish. Or what king goeth to the battle to fight with another king, and doth not 
consider first whether he is able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh to him with twenty thousand? 
And if he is not able, he sendeth unto him while he is afar off, and seeketh peace. So shall every man of 
you consider, that desireth to be a disciple to me; for if he renounceth not all that he hath, he cannot be a 
disciple to me. 


SECTION XVI 


[1] Then answered certain of the scribes and Pharisees, that they might tempt him, and said, Teacher, we 
desire to see a sign from thee. He answered and said, This evil and adulterous generation seeketh a sign; 
and it shall not be given a sign, except the sign of Jonah the prophet. And as Jonah was a sign to the 
inhabitants of Nineveh, so shall the Son of man also be to this generation. And as Jonah was in the belly of 
the great fish three days and three nights, so shall the Son of man be in the heart of the earth three days 
and three nights. The queen of the south shall rise in the judgement with the people of this generation, 
and condemn them: for she came from the ends of the earth that she might hear the wisdom of Solomon; 
[Arabic, p. 62] and behold, here is a better than Solomon. The men of Nineveh shall stand in the 
judgement with this generation, and condemn it: for they repented at the preaching of Jonah; and behold, 
here is a greater than Jonah. The unclean spirit, when he goeth out of the man, departeth, and goeth 
about through places wherein are no waters, that he may find rest for himself; and when he findeth it not, 
he saith, I will return to my house whence I came out. And if he come and find it adorned and set in order, 
then he goeth, and associateth with himself seven other spirits worse than himself; and they enter and 
dwell in it: and the end of that man shall be worse than his beginning. Thus shall it be unto this evil 
generation. 


[11] And while he was saying that, a woman from the multitude lifted up her voice, and said unto him, 
Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the breasts that nursed thee. But he said unto her, Blessed is he 
that heareth the word of God, and keepeth it. 


[13] And while he was speaking unto the multitude, there came unto him his mother and his brethren, and 
sought to speak with him; and they were not able, because of the multitude; and they stood without and 
sent, calling him unto them. A man said unto him, Behold, thy mother and thy brethren are standing 
without, and seek to speak with thee. But he answered unto him that spake unto him, Who is my mother? 
and who are my brethren? And he beckoned with his hand, stretching it out towards his disciples, and 
said, Behold, my mother! and behold, my brethren! And every man that shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven is my brother, and my sister, and my mother. 


[19] And after that, Jesus was going about in the cities and in the villages, and proclaiming [Arabic, p. 63] 
and preaching the kingdom of God, and his twelve with him, and the women which had been healed of 
diseases and of evil spirits, Mary that was called Magdalene, from whom he had cast out seven devils, and 
Joanna the wife of Chuza Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and many others, who were ministering to them 
of their substance. 


[22] And after that, Jesus went out of the house, and sat on the sea shore. And there gathered unto him 
great multitudes. And when the press of the people was great upon him, he went up and sat in the boat; 
and all the multitude was standing on the shore of the sea. And he spake to them much in parables, and 
said, The sower went forth to sow: and when he sowed, some fell on the beaten highway; and it was 
trodden upon, and the birds ate it. And other fell on the rocks: and some, where there was not much 
earth; and straightway it sprang up, because it had no depth in the earth: and when the sun rose, it 
withered; and because it had no root, it dried up. And some fell among thorns; and the thorns sprang up 
with it, and choked it; and it yielded no fruit. And other fell into excellent and good ground; and it came 
up, and grew, and brought forth fruit, some thirty, and some sixty, and some a hundred. And when he said 
that, he cried, He that hath ears that hear, let him hear. And when they were alone, his disciples came, 
and asked him, and said unto him, What is this parable? and why spakest thou unto them in parables? He 
[Arabic, p. 64] answered and said unto them, Unto you is given the knowledge of the secrets of the 
kingdom of God; but it is not given unto them that are without. He that hath shall be given unto, and there 


shall be added; and he that hath not, that which he hath shall be taken from him also. For this cause 
therefore I speak unto them in parables; because they see, and see not; and hear, and hear not, nor 
understand. And in them is being fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah, who said, 


Hearing they shall hear, and shall not understand; 
And seeing they shall see, and shall not perceive: 
[36] The heart of this people is waxed gross, 

And their hearing with their ears is become heavy, 
And they have closed their eyes; 

Lest they should see with their eyes, 

And hear with their ears, 

And understand with their hearts, 

And should return, 

And I should heal them. 


[37, 38] But ye, blessed are your eyes, which see; and your ears, which hear. Blessed are the eyes which 
see what ye see. Verily I say unto you, Many of the prophets and the righteous longed to see what ye see, 
and saw not; and to hear what ye hear, and heard not. When ye know not this parable, how shall ye know 
all parables? [41, 42] Hear ye the parable of the sower. The sower which sowed, sowed the word of God. 
Every one who heareth the word of the kingdom, and understandeth it not, the evil one cometh and 
snatcheth away the word that hath been sown in his heart: and this is that which was sown on the middle 
of the highway. But that which was sown on the rocks is he that heareth the word, and straightway 
receiveth [45, 46] [Arabic, p. 65] it with joy; only, it hath no root in his soul, but his belief in it is for a 
time; and whenever there is distress or persecution because of a word, he stumbleth quickly. And that 
which was sown among the thorns is he that heareth the word; and the care of this world, and the error of 
riches, and the rest of the other lusts enter, and choke the word, and it becometh without fruit. And that 
which was sown in good ground is he that heareth my word in a pure and good heart, and understandeth 
it, and holdeth to it, and bringeth forth fruit with patience, and produceth either a hundredfold or 
sixtyfold or thirty. 


[49] And he said, So is the kingdom of God, like a man who casteth seed into the earth, and sleepeth and 
riseth by night and day, and the seed groweth and cometh up, whence he knoweth not. And the earth 
bringeth it to the fruit; and first it will be blade, and after it ear, and at last perfect wheat in the ear: and 
whenever the fruit ripeneth, he bringeth immediately the sickle, for the harvest hath come. 


SECTION XVII 


[1] And he set forth to them another parable, and said, The kingdom of heaven is like a man who sowed 
good seed in his field; but when men slept, his enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat, and went 
away. And when the blade sprang up and brought forth fruit, there were noticed the tares also. And the 
servants of the master of the house came, and said unto him, Our lord, didst thou not sow good [Arabic, p. 
66] seed in thy field? whence are there tares in it? He said unto them, An enemy hath done this. His 
servants said unto him, Wilt thou that we go and separate it? He said unto them, Perhaps, when ye 
separate the tares, ye would root up with them wheat also. Leave them to grow both together until the 
harvest: and in the time of the harvest I will say unto the reapers, Separate the tares first, and bind them 
in bundles to be burned with fire; and gather the wheat into my barns. 


[8, 9] And he set forth to them another parable, and said, To what is the kingdom of God like? and to what 
shall I liken it? and in what parable shall I set it forth? It is like a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, 
and planted in his field: and of the number of the things that are sown in the earth it is smaller than all of 
the things which are sown, which are upon the earth; but when it is grown, it is greater than all the herbs, 
and produceth large branches, so that the birds of heaven make their nests in its branches. 


[13, 14] And he set forth to them another parable: To what shall I liken the kingdom of God? It is like the 
leaven which a woman took, and kneaded into three measures of flour, until the whole of it was leavened. 


[16] And Jesus spake all that to the multitudes by way of parables, according as they were able to hear. 
And without parables spake he not unto them; that the saying of the Lord through the prophet might be 
fulfilled: 


I will open my mouth in parables; 


And I will utter secrets which were before the foundations of the world. 
[18] But he explained to his disciples privately everything. 


[19] Then Jesus left the multitudes, and came to the house. And his disciples came unto him, and said unto 
him, Explain unto us that parable about the tares [Arabic, p. 67] and the field. He answered and said unto 
them, He that sowed good seed is the Son of man; and the field is the world; and the good seed are the 
children of the kingdom; and the tares are the children of the evil one; and the enemy that sowed them is 
Satan; and the harvest is the end of the world; and the reapers are the angels. And as the tares are 
separated and burned in the fire, so shall it be in the end of this world. The Son of man shall send his 
angels, and separate from his kingdom all things that injure, and all the doers of iniquity, and they shall 
cast them into the furnace of fire: and there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. Then the righteous 
shall shine as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. Whosoever hath ears that hear, let him hear. 


[27] And again the kingdom of heaven is like treasure hid in a field: that which a man found and hid; and, 
for his pleasure in it, went and sold all that he had, and bought that field. 


[28] And again the kingdom of heaven is like a man that is a merchant seeking excellent pearls; and when 
he found one pearl of great price, he went and sold everything that he had, and bought it. 


[30] And again the kingdom of heaven is like a net that was cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind: 
and when it was filled, they drew it up on to the shore of the sea, and sat down to select; and the good of 
them they threw into the vessels, and the bad they threw outside. Thus shall it be in the end of the world: 
the angels shall go forth, and separate the wicked from among the good, and shall cast them into the 
furnace of fire: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


[34] Jesus said unto them, Have ye understood all these things? They said unto [Arabic, p. 68] him, Yea, 
our Lord. He said unto them, Therefore every scribe that becometh a disciple of the kingdom of heaven is 
like a man that is a householder, who bringeth out of his treasures the new and the old. 


[36, 37] And when Jesus had finished all these parables, he removed thence, and came to his city; and he 
taught them in their synagogues, so that they were perplexed. And when the sabbath came, Jesus began 
to teach in the synagogue; and many of those that heard marvelled, and said, Whence came these things 
to this man? And many envied him and gave no heed to him, but said, What is this wisdom that is given to 
this man, that there should happen at his hands such as these mighty works? Is not this a carpenter, son 
of a carpenter? and is not his mother called Mary? and his brethren, James, and Joses, and Simon, and 
Judas? And his sisters, all of them, lo, are they not all with us? Whence hath this man all these things? And 
they were in doubt concerning him. And Jesus knew their opinion, and said unto them, Will ye haply say 
unto me this proverb, Physician, heal first thyself: and all that we have heard that thou didst in 
Capernaum, do here also in thine own city? And he said, Verily I say unto you, A prophet is not received in 
his own city, nor among his brethren: for a prophet is not despised, save in his own city, and among his 
own kin, and in his own house. Verily I say unto you, In the days of Elijah the prophet, there were many 
widows among the children of Israel, when the heaven held back three years and six months, and there 
was a great famine in all the land; and Elijah [Arabic, p. 69] was not sent to one of them, save to 
Zarephath of Sidon, to a woman that was a widow. And many lepers were among the children of Israel in 
the days of Elisha the prophet; but not one of them was cleansed, save Naaman the Nabathaean. And he 
was not able to do there many mighty works, because of their unbelief; except that he laid his hand upon 
a few of the sick, and healed them. And he marvelled at their lack of faith. And when those who were in 
the synagogue heard, they were all filled with wrath; and they rose up, and brought him forth outside the 
city, and brought him to the brow of the hill upon which their city was built, that they might cast him from 
its summit: but he passed through among them and went away. 


[53] And he went about in the villages which were around Nazareth, and taught in their synagogues. 


SECTION XVIII 


[1] At that time Herod the tetrarch heard of the fame of Jesus, and all the things which came to pass at his 
hand; and he marvelled, for he had obtained excellent information concerning him. And some men said 
that John the Baptist was risen from among the dead; and others said that Elijah had appeared; and 
others, Jeremiah; and others, that a prophet of the old prophets was risen; and others said that he was a 
prophet like one of the prophets. Herod said to his servants, This is John the Baptist, he whom I beheaded; 
he is risen from among the dead: therefore mighty [Arabic, p. 70] works result from him. For Herod 
himself had sent and taken John, and cast him into prison, for the sake of Herodias his brother Philip’s 
wife, whom he had taken. And John said to Herod, Thou hast no authority to take the wife of thy brother. 
And Herodias avoided him and wished to kill him; and she could not. But Herod feared John, for he knew 
that he was a righteous man and a holy; and he guarded him, and heard him much, and did, and obeyed 
him with gladness. And he wished to kill him; but he feared the people, for they adhered to him as the 
prophet. And there was a celebrated day, and Herod had made a feast for his great men on the day of his 
anniversary, and for the officers and for the chief men of Galilee. And the daughter of Herodias came in 


and danced in the midst of the company, and pleased Herod and those that sat with him. And the king said 
to the damsel, Ask of me what thou wilt, and I will give it thee. And he sware unto her, Whatsoever thou 
shalt ask, I will give it thee, to the half of my kingdom. And she went out, and said unto her mother, What 
shall I ask him? She said unto her, The head of John the Baptist. And immediately she came in hastily to 
the king, and said unto him, I desire in this hour that thou give me on a dish the head of John the Baptist. 
And the king was exceeding sorry; but because of the oath and the guests he did not wish to refuse her. 
But immediately the king sent an executioner, and commanded that he should bring the head of John: and 
he went and cut off the head of John in the prison, and brought it on a dish, and delivered it to the damsel; 
and the damsel gave it to her mother. And his disciples heard, and came [Arabic, p. 71] and took his body, 
and buried it. And they came and told Jesus what had happened. And for this cause Herod said, I 
beheaded John: who is this, of whom I hear these things. And he desired to see him. And Jesus, when he 
heard, removed thence in a boat to a waste place alone, to the other side of the sea of the Galilee of 
Tiberias. 


[22] And many saw them going, and knew them, and hastened by land from all the cities, and came 
thither beforehand; for they saw the signs which he was doing on the [23, 24] sick. And Jesus went up into 
the mountain, and sat there with his disciples. And the feast of the passover of the Jews was near. And 
Jesus lifted up his eyes, and saw great multitudes coming to him. And he was moved with compassion for 
them, for they were like sheep that were without a shepherd. And he received them, and spake to them 
concerning the kingdom of God, and healed those who had need of healing. 


[27] And when the evening approached, his disciples came to him, and said unto him, The place is desert, 
and the time is past; send away the multitudes of the people, that they may go to the towns and villages 
which are around us, and buy for themselves bread; for they have nothing to eat. But he said unto them, 
They have no need to go away; give ye them what may be eaten. They said unto him, We have not here 
enough. He said unto Philip, Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat? [31, 32] And he said that 
proving him; and he knew what he was resolved to do. Philip said [Arabic, p. 72] unto him, Two hundred 
pennyworth of bread would not suffice them after every one of them hath taken a small amount. One of 
his disciples said unto him (namely, Andrew the brother of Simon Cephas), Here is a lad having five loaves 
of barley and two fishes: but this amount, what is it for all these? But wilt thou that we go and buy for all 
the people what may be eaten? for we have no more than these five loaves and the two fishes. And the 
grass was plentiful in that place. Jesus said unto them, Arrange all the people that they may sit down on 
the grass, fifty people in a company. And the disciples did so. And all the people sat down by companies, 
by hundreds and fifties. Then Jesus said unto them, Bring hither those five loaves and the two fishes. And 
when they brought him that, Jesus took the bread and the fish, and looked to heaven, and blessed, and 
divided, and gave to his disciples to set before them; and the disciples set for the multitudes the bread 
and the fish; and they ate, all of them, and were satisfied. And when they were satisfied, he said unto his 
disciples, Gather the fragments that remain over, that nothing be lost. And they gathered, and filled 
twelve baskets with fragments, being those that remained over from those which ate of the five barley 
loaves and the two fishes. And those people who ate were five thousand, besides the women and children. 
[Arabic, p. 73] And straightway he pressed his disciples to go up into the ship, and that they should go 
before him unto the other side to Bethsaida, while he himself should send away the multitudes. And those 
people who saw the sign which Jesus did, said, Of a truth this is a prophet who hath come into the world. 
And Jesus knew their purpose to come and take him, and make him a king; and he left them, and went up 
into the mountain alone for prayer. 


[47, 48] And when the nightfall was near, his disciples went down unto the sea, and sat in a boat, and 
came to the side of Capernaum. And the darkness came on, and Jesus had not come to them. And the sea 
was stirred up against them by reason of a violent wind that blew. And the boat was distant from the land 
many furlongs, and they were much damaged by the waves, and the wind was against them. 


SECTION XIX 


[1] And in the fourth watch of the night Jesus came unto them, walking upon the water, after they had 
rowed with difficulty about twenty-five or thirty furlongs. And when he drew near unto their boat, his 
disciples saw him walking on the water; and they were troubled, and supposed that it was a false 
appearance; and they cried out from their fear. But Jesus straightway spoke unto them, and said, Take 
courage, for it is I; fear not. Then Cephas answered and said unto him, My Lord, if it be thou, bid me to 
come unto thee on the water. And Jesus said unto him, Come. And Cephas went down out of the boat, and 
walked on the water to come unto Jesus. But [Arabic, p. 74] when he saw the wind strong, he feared, and 
was on the point of sinking; and he lifted up his voice, and said, My Lord, save me. And immediately our 
Lord stretched out his hand and took hold of him, and said unto him, Thou of little faith, why didst thou 
doubt? And when Jesus came near, he went up unto them into the boat, he and Simon, and immediately 
the wind ceased. And those that were in the ship came and worshipped him, and said, Truly thou art the 
Son of God. And straightway that ship arrived at the land which they made for. And when they came out of 
the ship to the land, they marvelled greatly and were perplexed in themselves: and they had not 
understood by means of that bread, because their heart was gross. 


[14] And when the people of that region knew of the arrival of Jesus, they made haste in all that land, and 


began to bring those that were diseased, borne in their beds to the place where they heard that he was. 
And wheresoever the place might be which he entered, of the villages or the cities, they laid the sick in 
the markets, and sought of him that they might touch were it only the edge of his garment: and all that 
touched him were healed and lived. 


[16] And on the day after that, the multitude which was standing on the shore of the sea saw that there 
was there no other ship save that into which the disciples had gone up, and that Jesus went not up into 
the ship with his disciples (but there were other ships from Tiberias near the place where they ate the 
bread when Jesus blessed it): and when that multitude saw that Jesus was not there, nor yet his disciples, 
they [Arabic, p. 75] went up into those ships, and came to Capernaum, and sought Jesus. And when they 
found him on the other side of the sea, they said unto him, Our Master, when camest thou hither? Jesus 
answered and said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ye have not sought me because of your seeing 
the signs, but because of your eating the bread and being satisfied. Serve not the food which perisheth, 
but the food which abideth in eternal life, which the Son of man will give unto you: him hath God the 
Father sealed. They said unto him, What shall we do that we may work the work of God? Jesus answered 
and said unto them, This is the work of God, that ye believe in him whom he hath sent. They said unto 
him, What sign hast thou done, that we may see, and believe in thee? what hast thou wrought? Our 
fathers ate the manna in the wilderness; as it was written, Bread from heaven gave he them to eat. Jesus 
said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Moses gave you not bread from heaven; but my Father gave 
you the bread of truth from heaven. The bread of God is that which came down from heaven and gave the 
[28, 29] world life. They said unto him, Our Lord, give us at all times this bread. Jesus said unto them, I 
am the bread of life: whosoever cometh unto me shall not hunger, and whosoever believeth in me shall not 
thirst for ever. But I said unto you, Ye have seen me, and have not believed. And all that my Father hath 
given to me cometh unto me; and whosoever cometh unto me I shall not cast him forth without. I came 
down from heaven, not to do my own will, but to do the will of him that sent me; and this is the will of him 
that sent me, that I should lose nothing of [Arabic, p. 76] that which he gave me, but raise it up in the last 
day. This is the will of my Father, that every one that seeth the Son, and believeth in him, should have 
eternal life; and I will raise him up in the last day. 


[35] The Jews therefore murmured against him because of his saying, I am the bread which came down 
from heaven. And they said, Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know? then 
how saith this man, I came down from [37, 38] heaven? Jesus answered and said unto them, Murmur not 
one with another. No man is able to come unto me, except the Father which sent me draw him; and I will 
raise him up in the last day. It is written in the prophet, They shall all be the taught of God. Every one who 
heareth from the Father now, and learneth of him, cometh unto me. No man now seeth the Father; but he 
that is from God, he it is that seeth the Father. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whosoever believeth in me 
hath eternal [42, 43] life. I am the bread of life. Your fathers ate the manna in the wilderness, and they 
died. This is the bread which came down from heaven, that a man may eat of it, and not die. I am the 
bread of life which came down from heaven: and if a man eat of this bread he shall live for ever: and the 
bread which I shall give is my body, which I give for the life of the world. 


[46] The Jews therefore quarrelled one with another, and said, How can he give us [Arabic, p. 77] his body 
that we may eat it? Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, If ye do not eat the body of the Son 
of man and drink his blood, ye shall not have life in yourselves. Whosoever eateth of my body and drinketh 
of my blood hath eternal life; and I will raise him up in the last day. My body truly is meat, and my blood 
truly is drink. Whosoever eateth my body and drinketh my blood abideth in me, and I in him—as the living 
Father sent me, and I am alive because of the Father; and whosoever eateth me, he also shall live because 
of me. This is the bread which came down from heaven: and not according as your fathers ate the manna, 
and died: whosoever eateth of this bread shall live for ever. This he said in the synagogue, when he was 
teaching in Capernaum. And many of his disciples, when they heard, said, This word is hard; who is he 
that can hear it? 


SECTION XX 


[1] And Jesus knew within himself that his disciples were murmuring because of that, and he said unto 
them, Doth this trouble you? What if ye should see the Son of man then ascend to the place where he was 
of old? It is the spirit that quickeneth, and the body profiteth nothing: the words that I speak unto you are 
spirit and life. But there are some of you that do not believe. And Jesus knew beforehand who they were 
who should not believe, and who it was that should betray him. And he said unto them, Therefore I said 
unto you, No man can come unto me, if that hath not been given him by the Father. 


[6] [Arabic, p. 78] And because of this word many of his disciples turned back and walked not with him. 
And Jesus said unto the twelve, Do ye haply also wish to go away? Simon Cephas answered and said, My 
Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life. And we have believed and known that thou 
art the Messiah, the Son of the living God. Jesus said unto them, Did not I choose you, ye company of the 
twelve, and of you one is a devil? He said that because of Judas the son of Simon Iscariot; for he, being of 
the twelve, was purposed to betray him. 


[12] And while he was speaking, one of the Pharisees came asking of him that he would eat with him: and 


he went in, and reclined to meat. And that Pharisee, when he saw it, marvelled that he had not first 
cleansed himself before his eating. Jesus said unto him, Now do ye Pharisees wash the outside of the cup 
and the dish, and ye think that ye are cleansed; but your inside is full of injustice and wickedness. 


[15, 16] Ye of little mind, did not he that made the outside make the inside? Now give what ye have in 
alms, and everything shall be clean unto you. 


[17, 18] And there came to him Pharisees and scribes, come from Jerusalem. And when they saw some of 
his disciples eating bread while they had not washed their hands, they found fault. For all of the Jews and 
the Pharisees, if they wash not their hands thoroughly, eat not; for they held to the ordinance of the 
elders. And they ate not what was bought from the market, except they washed it; and many other things 
did they keep of what they had received, such as the washing of cups, and measures, and vessels of brass, 
and couches. And scribes and Pharisees asked him, [Arabic, p. 79] Why do thy disciples not walk 
according to the ordinances of the elders, but eat bread without washing their hands? Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Why do ye also overstep the command of God by reason of your ordinance? God said, 
Honour thy father and thy mother; and, Whosoever revileth his father and his mother shall surely die. But 
ye say, If a man say to his father or to his mother, What thou receivest from me is an offering,—and ye 
suffer him not to do anything for his father or his mother; and ye make void and reject the word of God by 
reason of the ordinance that ye have ordained and commanded, such as the washing of cups and 
measures, and what resembles that ye do much. And ye forsook the command of God, and held to the 
ordinance of men. Do ye well to wrong the command of God in order that ye may establish your 
ordinance? Ye hypocrites, well did Isaiah the prophet prophesy concerning you, and say, 


[30] This people honoureth me with its lips; 
But their heart is very far from me. 

[31] But in vain do they fear me, 

In that they teach the commands of men. 


[32] And Jesus called all the multitude, and said unto them, Hear me, all of you, and understand: nothing 
without the man, which then enters him, is able to defile him; but what goeth out of him, that it is which 
defileth the man. He that hath ears that hear, let him hear. Then his disciples drew near, and said unto 
him, Knowest thou that the Pharisees which heard this word were angry? He answered and said unto 
them, Every plant which my Father which is in heaven planted not shall be [Arabic, p. 80] uprooted. Let 
them alone; for they are blind leading blind. And if the blind lead the blind, both of them shall fall into a 
hollow. 


[38] And when Jesus entered the house from the multitude, Simon Cephas asked him, and said unto him, 
My Lord, explain to us that parable. He said unto them, Do ye also thus not understand? Know ye not that 
everything that entereth into the man from without cannot defile him; because it entereth not into his 
heart; it entereth into his stomach only, and thence is cast forth in the cleansing which maketh clean all 
the food? The thing which goeth forth from the mouth of the man proceedeth from his heart, and it is that 
which defileth the man. From within the heart of men proceed evil thoughts, fornication, adultery, theft, 
false witness, murder, injustice, wickedness, deceit, stupidity, evil eye, calumny, pride, foolishness: these 
evils all of them from within proceed from the heart, and they are the things which defile the man: but ifa 
man eat while he washeth not his hands, he is not defiled. 


[46] And Jesus went out thence, and came to the borders of Tyre and Sidon. And he entered into a certain 
house, and desired that no man should know it; and he could not be hid. But straightway a Canaanitish 
woman, whose daughter had an [48, 49] unclean spirit, heard of him. And that woman was a Gentile of 
Emesa of Syria. And she came out after him, crying out, and saying, Have mercy upon me, my Lord, thou 
son of David; for my daughter is seized in an evil way by Satan. And he answered [Arabic, p. 81] her nota 
word. And his disciples came and besought him, and said, Send her away: for she crieth after us. He 
answered and said unto them, I was not sent except to the sheep that are gone astray of the house of 
Israel. But she came and worshipped him, and said, My Lord, help me, have mercy upon me. 


[53] Jesus said unto her, It is not seemly that the children’s bread should be taken and thrown to the dogs. 
But she said, Yea, my Lord: the dogs also eat of the crumbs that fall from their masters’ tables, and live. 
Then said Jesus unto her, O woman, great is thy faith: it shall be unto thee as thou hast desired. Go then 
thy way; and because of this word, the devil is gone out of thy daughter. And her daughter was healed in 
that hour. And that woman went away to her house, and found her daughter laid upon the bed, and the 
devil gone out of her. 


SECTION XXI 


[1] And Jesus went out again from the borders of Tyre and Sidon, and came to the sea of Galilee, towards 
the borders of Decapolis. And they brought unto him one dumb and deaf, and entreated him that he would 
lay his hand upon him and heal him. And he drew him away from the multitude, and went away alone, and 


spat upon his fingers, and thrust them into his ears, and touched his tongue; and looked to heaven, and 
sighed, and said unto him, Be opened. And in that hour his ears were opened, and the bond of his tongue 
was loosed, and he spake with ease. And Jesus charged them much that they should not tell this to any 
man: but the more he charged them, the more they increased in publishing, and marvelled much, and 
[Arabic, p. 82] said, This man doeth everything well: he made the deaf to hear, and those that lacked 
speech to speak. 


[8, 9] And while he was passing through the land of Samaria, he came to one of the cities of the 
Samaritans, called Sychar, beside the field which Jacob gave to Joseph to his son. And there was there a 
spring of water of Jacob’s. And Jesus was fatigued from the exertion of the way, and sat at the spring. And 
the time was about the sixth hour. ~ And a woman of Samaria came to draw water; and Jesus said unto 
her, Give me water, that I may drink. And his disciples had entered into the city to buy for themselves 
food. And that Samaritan woman said unto him, How dost thou, being a Jew, ask me to give thee to drink, 
while Iam a Samaritan woman? (And the Jews mingle not with the Samaritans. ) Jesus answered and said 
unto her, If thou knewest the gift of God, and who this is that said unto thee, Give me to drink; thou 
wouldest ask him, and he would give thee the water of life. That woman said unto him, My Lord, thou hast 
no bucket, and the well is deep: from whence hast thou the water of life? Can it be that thou art greater 
than our father Jacob, who gave us this well, and drank from it, and his children, and his sheep? Jesus 
answered and said unto her, Every one that drinketh of this water shall thirst again: but whosoever 
drinketh of the water which I shall give him shall not thirst for ever: but the water which I shall give him 
shall be in him a spring of water springing up unto eternal life. That woman said unto him, My Lord, give 
me of this water, that I may not thirst again, neither come and draw water from here. Jesus said unto her, 
[Arabic, p. 83] Go and call thy husband, and come hither. She said unto him, I have no husband. Jesus said 
unto her, Thou saidst well, I have no husband: five husbands hast thou had, and this man whom thou hast 
now is not thy husband; and in this thou saidst truly. That woman said unto him, My Lord, I perceive thee 
to be a prophet. Our fathers worshipped in this mountain; and ye say that in Jerusalem is the place in 
which worship must be. Jesus said unto her, Woman, believe me, an hour cometh, when neither in this 
mountain, nor yet in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father. Ye worship that which ye know not: but we 
worship that which we know: for salvation is of the Jews. But an hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and truth: and the Father also seeketh such as these 
worshippers. For God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth. That 
woman said unto him, I know that the Messiah cometh: and when he is come, he will teach us everything. 
Jesus said unto her, I that speak unto thee am he. 


[31] And while he was speaking, his disciples came; and they wondered how he would speak with a 
woman; but not one of them said unto him, What seekest thou? or, What speakest thou with her? And the 
woman left her waterpot, and went to the city, and said to the people, Come, and see a man who told me 
all that ever I did: perhaps then he is the Messiah. And people went out from the city, and came to him. 
And in the mean while his disciples besought him, and said unto him, Our [36, 37] master, eat. And he said 
unto them, I have food to eat that ye know not. And the disciples said amongst themselves, Can any one 
have brought him aught to eat? Jesus said unto them, My food is to do the will of him that sent me, and to 
accomplish [Arabic, p. 84] his work. Said ye not that after four months cometh the harvest? behold, I 
therefore say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and behold the lands, that they have become white, and the 
harvest is already come. And he that reapeth receiveth his wages, and gathereth the fruit of eternal life; 
and the sower and the reaper rejoice together. For in this is found the word of truth, One soweth, and 
another reapeth. And I sent you to reap that in which ye have not laboured: others laboured, and ye have 
entered on their labour. 


[43] And from that city many of the Samaritans believed in him because of the words of that woman, who 
testified and said, He told me all that ever I did. And when those Samaritans came unto him, they 
besought him to abide with them; and he [45, 46] abode with them two days. And many believed in him 
because of his word; and they said to that woman, Now not because of thy saying have we believed in him: 
we have heard and known that this truly is the Messiah, the Saviour of the world. 


[47, 48] And after two days Jesus went out thence and departed to Galilee. And Jesus testified that a 
prophet is not honoured in his own city. And when he came to Galilee, the Galilaeans received him. 


SECTION XXII 


[1] And when Jesus came to a certain village, there drew near to him a leper, and fell at his feet, and 
besought him, and said unto him, If thou wilt, thou art able to cleanse me. And Jesus had mercy upon him, 
and stretched forth his hand, and touched him, and said, I will cleanse thee. And immediately his leprosy 
departed from him, and he was cleansed. And he sternly charged him, and sent him out, [Arabic, p. 85] 
and said unto him, See that thou tell not any man: but go and shew thyself to the priests, and offer an 
offering for thy cleansing as Moses commanded for their testimony. But he, when he went out, began to 
publish much, and spread abroad the news, so that Jesus could not enter into any of the cities openly, for 
the extent to which the report of him spread, but he remained without in a desert place. And much people 
came unto him from one place and another, to hear his word, and that they might be healed of their pains. 
And he used to withdraw from them into the desert, and pray. 


[9] And after that, was the feast of the Jews; and Jesus went up to Jerusalem. 


[10] And there was in Jerusalem a place prepared for bathing, which was called in Hebrew the House of 
Mercy, having five porches. And there were laid in them much people of the sick, and blind, and lame, and 
paralysed, waiting for the moving of the water. And the angel from time to time went down into the place 
of bathing, and moved the water; and the first that went down after the moving of the water, every pain 
that he had was healed. And a man was there who had a disease for thirty-eight years. And Jesus saw this 
man laid, and knew that he had been thus a long time; and he said unto him, Wouldest thou be made 
whole? That diseased one answered and said, Yea, my Lord, I have no man, when the water moveth, to put 
me into the bathing-place; but when I come, another goeth down before [16, 17] me. Jesus said unto him, 
Rise, take thy bed, and walk. And immediately that man was healed; and he rose, and carried his bed, and 
walked. 


[18] And that day was a sabbath. And when the Jews saw that healed one, they said unto him, It is a 
sabbath: thou hast no authority to carry thy bed. And he answered and said unto them, He that made me 
whole, the same said unto me, Take thy bed, [Arabic, p. 86] and walk. They asked him therefore, Who is 
this man that said unto thee, Take thy bed, and walk? But he that was healed knew not who it was; for 
Jesus had removed from that place to another, because of the press of the great multitude which was in 
that place. And after two days Jesus happened upon him in the temple, and said unto him, Behold, thou art 
whole: sin not again, lest there come upon thee what is worse than the first. And that man went, and said 
to the Jews that it was Jesus that had healed him. And because of that the Jews persecuted Jesus and 
sought to kill him, because he was doing this on the sabbath. And Jesus said unto them, My Father 
worketh until now, and I also work. And because of this especially the Jews sought to kill him, not because 
he profaned the sabbath only; but for his saying also that God was his Father, and his making himself 
equal with God. Jesus answered and said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, The Son cannot do 
anything of himself, but what he seeth the Father do; what the Father doeth, that the Son also doeth like 
him. The Father loveth his Son, and everything that he doeth he sheweth him: and more than these works 
will he shew him, that ye may marvel. And as the Father raiseth the dead and giveth them life, so the Son 
also giveth life to whomsoever he will. And the Father judgeth no man, but hath given all judgement unto 
the Son; that every man may honour the Son, as he honoureth the Father. And he that honoureth not the 
Son honoureth not the Father which sent him. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whosoever heareth my word, 
and believeth in him that sent me, hath eternal life, and cometh not into judgement, but passeth from 
[Arabic, p. 87] death unto life. Verily, verily, I say unto you, An hour shall come, and now is also, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and those which hear shall live. And as the Father hath life in 
himself, likewise he gave to the Son also that he might have life in himself, and authority to do judgement 
also, because he is the Son of man. Marvel not then at that: I mean the coming of the hour when all that 
are in the tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come forth: those that have done good, to the resurrection 
of life; and those that have done evil deeds, to the resurrection of judgement. 


[38] I am not able of myself to do anything; but as I hear, I judge: and my judgement is just; I seek not my 
own will, but the will of him that sent me. I bear witness of myself, and so my witness is not true. It is 
another that beareth witness of me; and I know that the witness which he beareth of me is true. Ye have 
sent unto John, and he hath borne witness of the truth. But not from man do I seek witness; but I say that 
ye may live. That was a lamp which shineth and giveth light: and ye were pleased to glory now in his light. 
But I have witness greater than that of John: the works which my Father hath given me to accomplish, 
those works which I do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me. And the Father which sent me, 
he hath borne witness of me. Ye have neither heard his voice at any time, nor seen his appearance. And 
his word abideth not in you; because in him whom he hath sent ye do not believe. Search the scriptures, 
in which ye rejoice that ye have eternal life; and they bear witness of me; and ye do not wish to come to 
[49, 50] [Arabic, p. 88] me, that ye may have eternal life. I seek not praise of men. But I know you, that 
the love of God is not in you. Iam come in the name of my Father, and ye received me not; but if another 
come in his own name, that one will ye receive. And how can ye believe, while ye receive praise one from 
another, and praise from God, the One, ye seek not? Can it be that ye think that I will accuse you before 
the Father? Ye have one that accuseth you, Moses, in whom ye have rejoiced. If ye believed Moses, ye 
would believe me also; Moses wrote of me. And if ye believed not his writings, how shall ye believe my 
words? 


SECTION XXIII 


[1] And Jesus departed thence, and came to the side of the sea of Galilee, and went up into the mountain, 
and sat there. And there came unto him great multitudes, having with them lame, and blind, and dumb, 
and maimed, and many others, and they cast them at the feet of Jesus: for they had seen all the signs 
which he did in Jerusalem, when they were gathered at the feast. And he healed them all. And those 
multitudes marvelled when they saw dumb men speak, and maimed men healed, and lame men walk, and 
blind men see; and they praised the God of Israel. 


[5] And Jesus called his disciples, and said unto them, I have compassion on this multitude, because of 
their continuing with me three days, having nothing to eat; and to send them away fasting I am not 
willing, lest they faint in the way, some of them having [Arabic, p. 89] come from far. His disciples said 


unto him, Whence have we in the desert bread wherewith to satisfy all this multitude? Jesus said unto 
them, How many loaves have ye? They said unto him, Seven, and a few small fishes. And he commanded 
the multitudes to sit down upon the ground; and he took those seven loaves and the fish, and blessed, and 
brake, and gave to his disciples to set before them; and the disciples set before the multitudes. And they 
all ate, and were satisfied: and they took that which remained over of the fragments, seven basketfuls. 
And the people that ate were four thousand men, besides the women and children. And when the 
multitudes departed, he went up into the boat, and came to the borders of Magada. 


[13] And the Pharisees and Sadducees came to him, and began to seek a discussion with him. And they 
asked him to shew them a sign from heaven, tempting him. And Jesus sighed within himself, and said, 
What sign seeketh this evil and adulterous generation? It seeketh a sign, and it shall not be given a sign, 
except the sign of Jonah the prophet. Verily I say unto you, This generation shall not be given a sign. And 
he left them, and went up into the boat, and went away to that side. 


[17] And his disciples forgot to take with them bread, and there was not with them in the boat, not even 
one loaf. And Jesus charged them, and said, Take heed, and guard yourselves from the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, and from the leaven of Herod. And they reflected within themselves that they 
had taken with them no bread. And Jesus knew, and said unto them, Why think ye within yourselves, O ye 
of little faith, and are anxious, because ye have no bread? until now do ye not perceive, neither 
understand? is your heart yet hard? And have ye eyes, and yet see not? [Arabic, p. 90] and have ye ears, 
and yet hear not? and do ye not remember when I brake those five loaves for five thousand? and how 
many baskets full of broken pieces took ye up? They said, Twelve. He said unto them, And the seven also 
for four thousand: how many baskets full of broken pieces took ye up? They said, Seven. He said unto 
them, How have ye not understood that I spake not to you because of the bread, but that ye should 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees? Then they understood that he spake, not that they 
should beware of the leaven of the bread, but of the doctrine of the Pharisees and Sadducees, which he 
called leaven. 


[26] And after that, he came to Bethsaida. And they brought to him a certain blind man, and besought him 
that he would touch him. And he took the hand of that blind man, and led him out without the village, and 
spat in his eyes, and laid his hand on him, and asked him, What seest thou? And that blind man looked 
intently, and said unto him, I see men as trees walking. And he placed his hand again on his eyes; and they 
were restored, and he saw everything clearly. And he sent him to his house, and said, Do not enter even 
into the village, nor tell any man in the village. 


[31] And Jesus went forth, and his disciples, to the villages of Caesarea Philippi. And while he was going in 
the way, and his disciples alone, he asked his disciples, and said, What do men say of me that I am, the 
Son of man? They said unto him, Some say, John the Baptist; and others, Elijah; and others, Jeremiah, or 
one of the [34, 35] prophets. He said unto them, And ye, what say ye that I am? Simon Cephas answered 
[Arabic, p. 91] and said, Thou art the Messiah, the Son of the living God. Jesus answered and said unto 
him, Blessed art thou, Simon son of Jonah: flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven. And I say unto thee also, that thou art Cephas, and on this rock will I build my church; 
and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it. To thee will I give the keys of the kingdom of heaven: 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven. And he sternly charged his disciples, and warned them that they should 
not tell any man concerning him, that he was the Messiah. And henceforth began Jesus to shew to his 
disciples that he was determined to go to Jerusalem, and suffer much, and be rejected of the elders, and 
of the chief priests, and of the scribes, and be killed, and on the third day rise. And he was speaking 
plainly. And Simon Cephas, as one grieved for him, said, Far be thou, my Lord, from that. And he turned, 
and looked upon his disciples, and rebuked Simon, and said, Get thee behind me, Satan: for thou art a 
stumblingblock unto me: for thou thinkest not of what pertains to God, but of what pertains to men. 


[45] And Jesus called the multitudes with his disciples, and said unto them, Whosoever would come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take his cross every day, and come after me. And whosoever would save his 
life shall lose it; and whosoever loseth his life for my sake, and for the sake of my gospel, shall save it. 
What shall a man profit, if he gain all the world, and destroy his own life, or lose it? or what [Arabic, p. 92] 
will a man give in ransom for his life? Whosoever shall deny me and my sayings in this sinful and 
adulterous generation, the Son of man also will deny him, when he cometh in the glory of his Father with 
his holy angels. For the Son of man is about to come in the glory of his Father with his holy angels; and 
then shall he reward each man according to his works. 


SECTION XXIV 


[1] And he said unto them, Verily I say unto you, There be here now some standing that shall not taste 
death, until they see the kingdom of God come with strength, and the Son of man who cometh in his 
kingdom. 


[2] And after six days Jesus took Simon Cephas, and James, and John his brother, and brought them up 
into a high mountain, the three of them only. And while they were praying, Jesus changed, and became 


after the fashion of another person; and his face shone like the sun, and his raiment was very white like 
the snow, and as the light of lightning, so that nothing on earth can whiten like it. And there appeared 
unto him Moses and Elijah talking to Jesus. And they thought that the time of his decease which was to be 
accomplished at Jerusalem was come. And Simon and those that were with him were heavy in the 
drowsiness of sleep; and with effort they roused themselves, and saw his glory, and those two men that 
were standing with him. [Arabic, p. 93] And when they began to depart from him, Simon said unto Jesus, 
My Master, it is good for us to be here: and if thou wilt, we will make here three tabernacles; one for thee, 
and one for Moses, and one for Elijah; not knowing what he said, because of the fear which took 
possession of them. And while he was yet saying that, a bright cloud overshadowed them. And when they 
saw Moses and Elijah that they had entered into that cloud, they feared again. And a voice was heard out 
of the cloud, saying, This is my beloved Son, whom I have chosen; hear ye therefore him. And when this 
voice was heard, Jesus was found alone. And the disciples, when they heard the voice, fell on their faces 
from the fear which took hold of them. And Jesus came and touched them and said, Arise, be not afraid. 
And they lifted up their eyes, and saw Jesus as he was. 


[17] And when they went down from the mountain, Jesus charged them, and said unto them, Tell not what 
ye have seen to any man, until the Son of man rise from among the dead. And they kept the word within 
themselves, and told no man in those days what they had seen. And they reflected among themselves, 
What is this word which he spake unto us, I, when I am risen from among the dead? And his disciples 
asked him, and said, What is that which the scribes say, then, that Elijah must first come? He said unto 
them, Elijah cometh first to set in order everything, [Arabic, p. 94] and as it was written of the Son of 
man, that he should suffer many things, and be rejected. But I say unto you, that Elijah is come, and they 
knew him not, and have done unto him whatsoever they desired, as it was written of him. [23, 24] In like 
manner the Son of man is to suffer of them. Then understood the disciples that he spake unto them 
concerning John the Baptist. 


[25] And on that day whereon they came down from the mountain, there met him a multitude of many 
people standing with his disciples, and the scribes were discussing with them. And the people, when they 
saw Jesus, were perplexed, and in the midst of their joy hastened and saluted him. And on that day came 
certain of the Pharisees, and said unto him, Get thee out, and go hence; for Herod seeketh to kill thee. 
Jesus said unto them, Go ye and say to this fox, Behold, I am casting out demons, and I heal to-day and to- 
morrow, and on the third day I am perfected. Nevertheless I must be watchful to-day and to-morrow, and 
on the last day I shall depart; for it cannot be that a prophet perish outside of Jerusalem. 


[30] And after that, there came to him a man from that multitude, and fell upon his knees, and said unto 
him, I beseech thee, my Lord, look upon my son; he is my only child: and the spirit cometh upon him 
suddenly. A lunacy hath come upon him, and he meeteth with evils. And when it cometh upon him, it 
beateth him about; and he foameth, and gnasheth his teeth, and wasteth; and many times it hath thrown 
him into the water and into the fire to destroy him, and it hardly leaveth him after [Arabic, p. 95] bruising 
him. And I brought him near to thy disciples, and they could not heal him. Jesus answered and said, O 
faithless and perverse generation, till when shall I be with you? and till when shall I bear with you? bring 
thy son hither. And he brought him unto him: and when the spirit saw him, immediately it beat him about; 
and he fell upon the ground, and was raging and foaming. And Jesus asked his father, How long is the 
time during which he hath been thus? He said unto him, From his youth until now. But, my Lord, help me 
wherein thou canst, and have mercy upon me. Jesus said unto him, If thou canst believe! All things are 
possible to him that believeth. And immediately the father of the child cried out, weeping, and said, I 
believe, my Lord; help my lack of faith. And when Jesus saw the hastening of the people, and their coming 
at the sound, he rebuked that unclean spirit, and said to it, Thou dumb spirit that speakest not, I 
command thee, come out of him, and enter not again into him. And that spirit, devil, cried out much, and 
bruised him, and came out; and that child fell as one dead, and many thought that he had died. But Jesus 
took him by his hand, and raised him up, and gave him to his father; and that child was healed from that 
hour. And the people all marvelled at the greatness of God. 


[45] And when Jesus entered into the house, his disciples came, and asked him privately, and said unto 
him, Why were we not able to heal him? Jesus said unto [Arabic, p. 96] them, Because of your unbelief. 
Verily I say unto you, If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say to this mountain, Remove 
hence; and it shall remove; and nothing shall overcome you. But it is impossible to cast out this kind by 
anything except by fasting and prayer. 


[48] And when he went forth thence, they passed through Galilee: and he would not that any man should 
know it. And he taught his disciples, and said unto them, Keep ye these sayings in your ears and your 
hearts: for the Son of man is to be delivered into the hands of men, and they shall kill him; and when he is 
killed, he shall rise on the third day. But they knew not the word which he spake unto them, for it was 
concealed from them, that they should not perceive it; and they feared to ask him about this word. And 
they were exceeding sorrowful. 


SECTION XXV 


[1] And in that day this thought presented itself to his disciples, and they said, which haply should be the 


greatest among them. And when they came to Capernaum, and entered into the house, Jesus said unto 
them, What were ye considering in the way among yourselves? And they were silent because they had 
considered that matter. 


[4] And when Simon went forth without, those that received two dirhams for the tribute came to Cephas, 
and said unto him, Doth your master not give his two dirhams? He said unto them, Yea. And when Cephas 
entered the house, Jesus anticipated him, and said unto him, What thinkest thou, Simon? the kings of the 
earth, from whom do they receive custom and tribute? from their sons, or from [Arabic, p. 97] strangers? 
Simon said unto him, From strangers. Jesus said unto him, Children then are free. Simon said unto him, 
Yea. Jesus said unto him, Give thou also unto them, like the stranger. But, lest it trouble them, go thou to 
the sea, and cast a hook; and the first fish that cometh up, open its mouth, and thou shalt find a stater: 
take therefore that, and give for me and thee. 


[8] And in that hour came the disciples to Jesus, and said unto him, Who, thinkest thou, is greater in the 
kingdom of heaven? And Jesus knew the thought of their heart, and called a child, and set him in the 
midst, and took him in his arms, and said unto them, Verily I say unto you, If ye do not return, and become 
as children, ye shall not enter the kingdom of heaven. Every one that shall receive in my name such as 
this child hath received me: and whosoever receiveth me receiveth not me, but him that sent me. And he 
who is little in your company, the same shall be great. But whosoever shall injure one of these little ones 
that believe in me, it were better for him that a great millstone should be hanged about his neck, and he 
should be drowned in the depths of the sea. 


[14] John answered and said, Our Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy name; and we prevented 
him, because he followed not thee with us. Jesus said unto them, Prevent him not; for no man doeth 
powers in my name, and can hasten to speak evil [16, 17] of me. Every one who is not in opposition to you 
is with you. Woe unto the world [Arabic, p. 98] because of trials! but woe unto that man by whose hand 
the trials come! If thy hand or thy foot injure thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee; for it is better for thee 
to enter into life being halt or maimed, and not that thou shouldest have two hands or two feet, and fall 
into the hell of fire that burneth for ever; [19, 20] where their worm dieth not, and their fire is not 
quenched. And if thine eye seduce thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee; for it is better for thee to enter 
the kingdom of God with one eye, than that thou shouldest have two eyes, and fall into the [22, 23] fire of 
Gehenna; where their worm dieth not, and their fire is not quenched. Every one shall be salted with fire, 
and every sacrifice shall be salted with salt. How good is salt! but if the salt also be tasteless, wherewith 
shall it be salted? It is fit neither for the land nor for dung, but they cast it out. He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear. Have ye salt in yourselves, and be in peace one with another. 


[27] And he arose from thence, and came to the borders of Judaea beyond Jordan: and there went unto 
him thither great multitudes, and he healed them; and he taught them also, according to his custom. And 
the Pharisees came unto him, tempting him, and asking him, Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife? 
He said, What did Moses command you? They said, Moses made it allowable for us, saying, Whosoever 
will, let him write a writing of divorcement, and put away his wife. Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Have ye not read, He that made them from the beginning made them male and female, and said, For this 
reason shall the man leave his father [Arabic, p. 99] and his mother, and cleave to his wife; and they both 
shall be one body? So then they are not twain, but one body; the thing, then, which God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder. And those Pharisees said unto him, Why did Moses consent that a man 
should give a writing of divorcement and put her away? Jesus said unto them, Moses because of the 
hardness of your hearts gave you leave to divorce your wives; but in the beginning it was not so. I say 
unto you, Whosoever putteth away his wife without fornication, and marrieth another, hath exposed her to 
adultery. And his disciples, when he entered the house, asked him again about that. And he said unto 
them, Every one who putteth away his wife, and marrieth another, hath exposed her to adultery. And any 
woman that leaveth her husband, and becometh another’s, hath committed adultery. And whosoever 
marrieth her that is divorced hath committed adultery. And his disciples said unto him, If there be 
between the man and the woman such a case as this, it is not good for a man to marry. He said unto them, 
Not every man can endure this saying, except him to whom it is given. There are eunuchs which from 
their mother’s womb were born so; and there are eunuchs which through men became eunuchs; and there 
are eunuchs which made themselves eunuchs for the sake of the kingdom of heaven. He that is able to be 
content, let him be content. 


[43] Then they brought to him children, that he should lay his hand upon them, and pray: and his disciples 
were rebuking those that were bringing them. And Jesus saw, and it was distressing to him; and he said 
unto them, Suffer the children to [Arabic, p. 100] come unto me, and prevent them not; for those that are 
like these have the kingdom of God. Verily I say unto you, Whosoever receiveth not the kingdom of God as 
this child, shall not enter it. And he took them in his arms, and laid his hand upon them, and blessed them. 


SECTION XXVI 


[1, 2] And there came unto him publicans and sinners to hear his word. And the scribes and the Pharisees 
murmured, and said, This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them. And Jesus, when he beheld their 
murmuring, spake unto them this parable: What man of you, having an hundred sheep, if one of them 


were lost, would not leave the ninety-nine in the wilderness, and go and seek the straying one till he found 
it? Verily I say unto you, When he findeth it, he will rejoice over it more than over the ninety-nine that 
went not astray; and bear it on his shoulders, and bring it to his house, and call his friends and 
neighbours, and say unto them, Rejoice with me, since I have found my straying sheep. So your Father 
which is in heaven willeth not that one of these little ones that have strayed should perish, and he seeketh 
for them repentance. I say unto you, Thus there shall be rejoicing in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety-nine righteous persons that do not need repentance. 


[9] And what woman having ten drachmas would lose one of them, and not light a lamp, and sweep the 
house, and seek it with care till she found it; and when she found it, call her friends and neighbours, and 
say unto them, Rejoice with me, as I have found my drachma that was lost? I say unto you, Thus there 
shall be joy [Arabic, p. 101] before the angels of God over the one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
the ninety-nine righteous persons that do not need repentance. 


[12, 13] And Jesus spake unto them also another parable: A man had two sons: and the younger son said 
unto him, My father, give me my portion that belongeth to me of thy goods. And he divided between them 
his property. And after a few days the younger son gathered everything that belonged to him, and went 
into a far country, and there squandered his property by living prodigally. And when he had exhausted 
everything he had, there occurred a great dearth in that country. And when he was in want, he went and 
joined himself to one of the people of a city of that country; and that man sent him into the field to feed 
the swine. And he used to long to fill his belly with the carob that those swine were eating: and no man 
gave him. And when he returned unto himself, he said, How many hired servants now in my father’s house 
have bread enough and to spare, while I here perish with hunger! I will arise and go to my father’s house, 
and say unto him, My father, I have sinned in heaven and before thee, and am not worthy now to be called 
thy son: make me as one of thy hired servants. And he arose, and came to his father. But his father saw 
him while he was at a distance, and was moved with compassion for him, and ran, and fell on his breast, 
and kissed him. And his son said unto him, My father, I have sinned in heaven and before thee, and am not 
worthy to be called thy son. His father said unto his servants, Bring forth a stately robe, and put it on him; 
and put a ring on his hand, and put on him shoes on his feet: and bring and slay a fatted ox, that we may 
eat and make merry: for this my son was dead, and is [Arabic, p. 102] alive; and was lost, and is found. 
And they began to be merry. Now his elder son was in the field; and when he came and drew near to the 
house, he heard the sound of many singing. And he called one of the lads, and asked him what this was. 
He said unto him, Thy brother hath arrived; and thy father hath slain a fatted ox, since he hath received 
him safe and sound. And he was angry, and would not enter; so his father went out, and besought him to 
enter. And he said to his father, How many years do I serve thee in bondage, and I never transgressed a 
commandment of thine; and thou hast never given me a kid, that I might make merry with my friends? but 
this thy son, when he had squandered thy property with harlots, and come, thou hast slain for him a fatted 
ox. His father said unto him, My son, thou art at all times with me, and everything I have is thine. It 
behoveth thee to rejoice and make merry, since this thy brother was dead, and is alive; and was lost, and 
is found. 


[34] And he spake a parable unto his disciples: There was a rich man, and he had a steward; and he was 
accused to him that he had squandered his property. So his lord called him, and said unto him, What is 
this that I hear regarding thee? Give me the account of thy stewardship; for it is now impossible that thou 
shouldest be a steward for me. The steward said within himself, What shall I do, seeing that my lord 
taketh from me the stewardship? To dig I am not able; and to beg I am ashamed. I know what I will do, 
that, when I go out of the stewardship, they may receive me into their houses. And he called one after 
another of his lord’s debtors, and said to the first, How much owest thou my lord? He said unto him, An 
hundred portions of oil. He said unto him, Take thy writing, and sit down, and write quickly fifty portions. 
And he said to the next, And thou, how much owest thou my lord? He said unto him, An hundred cors of 
wheat. He said unto him, Take [Arabic, p. 103] thy writing, and sit down, and write eighty cors. And our 
lord commended the sinful steward because he had done a wise deed; for the children of this world are 
wiser than the children of the light in this their age. And I also say unto you, Make unto yourselves friends 
with the wealth of this unrighteousness; so that, when it is exhausted, they may receive you into their 
tents for ever. He who is faithful in a little is faithful also in much: and he who is unrighteous in a little is 
unrighteous also in much. If then in the wealth of unrighteousness ye were not trustworthy, who will 
intrust you with the truth? If ye are not found faithful in what does not belong to you, who will give you 
what belongeth to you? 


SECTION XXVII 


[1] Therefore the kingdom of heaven is like a certain king, who would make a reckoning with his servants. 
And when he began to make it, they brought to him one who owed him ten talents. And because he had 
not wherewith to pay, his lord ordered that he should be sold, he, and his wife, and children, and all that 
he had, and payment be made. So that servant fell down and worshipped him, and said unto him, My lord, 
have patience with me, and I shall pay thee everything. And the lord of that servant had compassion, and 
released him, and forgave him his debt. And that servant went out, and found one of his fellow-servants, 
who owed him [Arabic, p. 104] a hundred pence; and he took him, and dealt severely with him, and said 
unto him, Give me what thou owest. So the fellow-servant fell down at his feet, and besought him, and 


said, Grant me respite, and I will pay thee. And he would not; but took him, and cast him into prison, till 
he should give him his debt. And when their fellow-servants saw what happened, it distressed them much; 
and they came and told their lord of all that had taken place. Then his lord called him, and said unto him, 
Thou wicked servant, all that debt I forgave thee, because thou besoughtest me: was it not then 
incumbent on thee also to have mercy on thy fellow-servant, as I had mercy on thee? And his lord became 
wroth, and delivered him to the scourgers, till he should pay all that he owed. So shall my Father which is 
in heaven do unto you, if one forgive not his brother his wrong conduct from his heart. Take heed within 
yourselves: if thy brother sin, rebuke him; and if he repent, forgive him. And if he act wrongly towards 
thee seven times in a day, and on that day return seven times unto thee, and say, I repent towards thee; 
forgive him. And if thy brother act wrongly towards thee, go and reprove him between thee and him 
alone: if he hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he hear thee not, take with thee one or two, and 
so at the mouth of two or three every saying shall be established. And if he listen not to these also, tell the 
congregation; and if he listen not even to the congregation, let him be unto thee as a publican and a 
Gentile. Verily I say unto you, All that ye bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and what ye loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven. I say unto you also, If two of you agree on earth to ask, everything shall 
be granted them from my Father [Arabic, p. 105] which is in heaven. For where two or three are gathered 
in my name, there am I amongst them. Then Cephas drew near to him, and said unto him, My Lord, how 
many times, if my brother act wrongly towards me, should I forgive him? until seven times? Jesus said 
unto him, I say not unto thee, Until seven; but, Until seventy times seven, seven. And the servant that 
knoweth his lord’s will, and maketh not ready for him according to his will, shall meet with much 
punishment; but he that knoweth not, and doeth something for which he meriteth punishment, shall meet 
with slight punishment. Every one to whom much hath been given, much shall be asked of him; and he 
that hath had much committed to him, much shall be required at his hand. I came to cast fire upon the 
earth; and I would that it had been kindled already. And I have a baptism to be baptized with, and greatly 
am I straitened till it be accomplished. See that ye despise not one of these little ones that believe in me. 
Verily I say unto you, Their angels at all times see the face of my Father which is in heaven. The Son of 
man came to save the thing which was lost. 


[30] And after that, Jesus walked in Galilee; and he did not like to walk in Judaea, because the Jews sought 
to kill him. And there came people who told him of the Galilaeans, those whose blood Pilate had mingled 
with their sacrifices. Jesus answered and said unto them, Do ye imagine that those Galilaeans were 
sinners more than all the Galilaeans, so that this thing has come upon them? Nay. Verily I say unto you 
now, that ye shall all also, if ye repent not, likewise perish. Or perchance those eighteen on whom the 
palace fell in Siloam, and slew them, do ye imagine that they were to be condemned more than all the 
people that dwell [Arabic, p. 106] in Jerusalem? Nay. Verily I say unto you, If ye do not all repent, ye shall 
perish like them. 


[36] And he spake unto them this parable: A man had a fig tree planted in his vineyard; and he came and 
sought fruit thereon, and found none. So he said to the husbandman, Lo, three years do I come and seek 
fruit on this fig tree, and find none: cut it down; why doth it render the ground unoccupied? The 
husbandman said unto him, My lord, leave it this year also, that I may dig about it, and dung it; then if it 
bear fruit—! and if not, then cut it down in the coming year. 


[40] And when Jesus was teaching on the sabbath day in one of the synagogues, there was there a woman 
that had a spirit of disease eighteen years; and she was bowed down, and could not straighten herself at 
all. And Jesus saw her, and called her, and said unto her, Woman, be loosed from thy disease. And he put 
his hand upon her; and immediately she was straightened, and praised God. And the chief of the 
synagogue answered with anger, because Jesus had healed on a sabbath, and said unto the multitudes, 
There are six days in which work ought to be done; come in them and be healed, and not on the sabbath 
day. But Jesus answered and said unto him, Ye hypocrites, doth not each of you on the sabbath day loose 
his ox or his ass from the manger, and go and water it? Ought not this woman, who is a daughter of 
Abraham, and whom the devil hath bound eighteen years, to be loosed from this bond on the sabbath day? 
And when he said this, they were all put to shame, those standing, who were opposing him: and all the 
people were pleased with all the wonders that proceeded from his hand. 


SECTION XXVIII 


[1, 2] [Arabic, p. 107] And at that time the feast of tabernacles of the Jews drew near. So the brethren of 
Jesus said unto him, Remove now hence, and go to Judaea, that thy disciples may see the deeds that thou 
doest. For no man doeth a thing secretly and wisheth to be apparent. If thou doest this, shew thyself to 
the world. For up to this time not even the brethren of Jesus believed on him. Jesus said unto them, My 
time till now has not arrived; but as for you, your time is alway ready. It is not possible for the world to 
hate you; but me it hateth, for I bear witness against it, that its deeds are evil. As for you, go ye up unto 
this feast: but I go not up now to this feast; for my time has not yet been completed. He said this, and 
remained behind in Galilee. 


[9] But when his brethren went up unto the feast, he journeyed from Galilee, and came to the borders of 
Judaea, to the country beyond Jordan; and there came after him great multitudes, and he healed them all 
there. And he went out, and proceeded to the feast, not openly, but as one that conceals himself. And the 
Jews sought him at the feast, and said, In what place is this man? And there occurred much murmuring 
there in the great multitude that came to the feast, on his account. For some said, He is good: and others 
said, Nay, but he leadeth the people astray. But no man spake of him openly for fear of the Jews. 


[15] [Arabic, p. 108] But when the days of the feast of tabernacles were half over, Jesus went up to the 
temple, and taught. And the Jews wondered, and said, How doth this man know writing, seeing he hath 
not learned? Jesus answered and said, My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me. Whoever wisheth to 
do his will understandeth my doctrine, whether it be from God, or whether I speak of mine own accord. 
Whosoever speaketh of his own accord seeketh praise for himself; but whosoever seeketh praise for him 
that sent him, he is true, and unrighteousness in his heart there is none. Did not Moses give you the law, 
and no man of you keepeth the law? Why seek ye to kill me? The multitude answered and said unto him, 
Thou hast demons: who seeketh to kill thee? Jesus answered and said unto them, I did one deed, and ye all 
marvel because of this. Moses hath given you circumcision (not because it is from Moses, but it is from 
the fathers); and ye on the sabbath circumcise a man. And if a man is circumcised on the sabbath day, that 
the law of Moses may not be broken; are ye angry at me, because I healed on the sabbath day the whole 
man? Judge not with hypocrisy, but judge righteous judgement. 


[26] And some people from Jerusalem said, Is not this he whom they seek to slay? And lo, he discourseth 
with them openly, and they say nothing unto him. Think you that our elders have learned that this is the 
Messiah indeed? But this man is known whence he is; and the Messiah, when he cometh, no man knoweth 
whence he is. So Jesus lifted up his voice as he taught in the temple, and said, Ye both know me, and know 
whence I am; and of my own accord am I not come, but he [Arabic, p. 109] that sent me is true, he whom 
ye know not: but I know him; for I am from him, and he sent me. And they sought to seize him: and no 
man laid a hand on him, because his hour had not yet come. But many of the multitude believed on him; 
and they said, The Messiah, when he cometh, can it be that he will do more than these signs that this man 
doeth? 


[33] And a man of that multitude said unto our Lord, Teacher, say to my brother that he divide with me the 
inheritance. Jesus said unto him, Man, who is it that appointed me over you as a judge and divider? And 
he said unto his disciples, Take heed within yourselves of all inordinate desire; for it is not in abundance of 
possessions that life shall be. And he gave them this parable: The ground of a rich man brought forth 
abundant produce: and he pondered within himself, and said, What shall I do, since I have no place to 
store my produce? And he said, I will do this: I will pull down the buildings of my barns, and build them, 
and make them greater; and store there all my wheat and my goods. And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid by for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, enjoy thyself. God said unto him, O 
thou of little intelligence, this night shall thy soul be taken from thee; and this that thou hast prepared, 
whose shall it be? So is he that layeth up treasures for himself, and is not rich in God. 


[42] And while Jesus was going in the way, there came near to him a young man of the rulers, and fell on 
his knees, and asked him, and said, Good Teacher, what is it that I must do that I may have eternal life? 
Jesus said unto him, Why callest thou me good, while there is none good but the one, even God? Thou 
knowest the commandments. If thou wouldest enter into life, keep the commandments. The young [Arabic, 
p. 110] man said unto him, Which of the commandments? Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not bear false witness, Thou shalt not do 
injury, Honour thy father and thy mother: and, Love thy neighbour as thyself. That young man said unto 
him, All these have I kept from my youth: what then is it that I lack? And Jesus looked intently at him, and 
loved him, and said unto him, If thou wouldest be perfect, what thou lackest is one thing: go away and sell 
everything that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and take thy 
cross, and follow me. And that young man frowned at this word, and went away feeling sad; for he was 
very rich. And when Jesus saw his sadness, he looked towards his disciples, and said unto them, How hard 
it is for them that have possessions to enter the kingdom of God! 


SECTION XXIX 


[1] Verily I say unto you, It is difficult for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven. And I say unto you 
also, that it is easier for a camel to enter the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
God. And the disciples were wondering at these sayings. And Jesus answered and said unto them again, 
My children, how hard it is for those that rely on their possessions to enter the kingdom of God! And those 
that were listening wondered more, and said amongst themselves, being agitated, Who, thinkest thou, can 
be saved? And Jesus looked at them intently, and said unto them, With men this is not possible, but with 
God it is: [Arabic, p. 111] it is possible for God to do everything. Simon Cephas said unto him, Lo, we have 
left everything, and followed thee; what is it, thinkest thou, that we shall have? Jesus said unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, Ye that have followed me, in the new world, when the Son of man shall sit on the 
throne of his glory, ye also shall sit on twelve thrones, and shall judge the twelve tribes of Israel. Verily I 
say unto you, No man leaveth houses, or brothers, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or 
kinsfolk, or lands, because of the kingdom of God, or for my sake, and the sake of my gospel, who shall not 
obtain many times as much in this time, and in the world to come inherit eternal life: and now in this time, 
houses, and brothers, and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, with persecution; and in the 
world to come everlasting life. Many that are first shall be last, and that are last shall be first. 


[12] And when the Pharisees heard all this, because of their love for wealth they scoffed at him. And Jesus 
knew what was in their hearts, and said unto them, Ye are they that justify yourselves before men; while 
God knows your hearts: the thing that is lofty with men is base before God. 


[14] And he began to say, A certain man was rich, and wore silk and purple, and enjoyed himself every day 
in splendour: and there was a poor man named Lazarus, and he was cast down at the door of the rich 
man, afflicted with sores, and he longed to fill [Arabic, p. 112] his belly with the crumbs that fell from the 
table of that rich man; yea, even the dogs used to come and lick his sores. And it happened that that poor 
man died, and the angels conveyed him into the bosom of Abraham: and the rich man also died, and was 
buried. And while he was being tormented in Hades, he lifted up his eyes from afar, and saw Abraham 
with Lazarus in his bosom. And he called with a loud voice, and said, My father Abraham, have mercy 
upon me, and send Lazarus to wet the tip of his finger with water, and moisten my tongue for me; for, 
behold, I am burned in this flame. Abraham said unto him, My son, remember that thou receivedst thy 
good things in thy life, and Lazarus his afflictions: but now, behold, he is at rest here, and thou art 
tormented. And in addition to all this, there is between us and you a great abyss placed, so that they that 
would cross unto you from hence cannot, nor yet from thence do they cross unto us. He said unto him, 
Then I beseech thee, my father, to send him to my father’s house; for I have five brethren; let him go, that 
they also sin not, and come to the abode of this torment. Abraham said unto him, They have Moses and 
the prophets; let them hear them. He said unto him, Nay, my father Abraham: but let a man from the dead 
go unto them, and they will repent. Abraham said unto him, If they listen neither to Moses nor to the 
prophets, neither if a man from the dead rose would they believe him. 


[27] The kingdom of heaven is like a man that is a householder, which went out early in the morning to 
hire labourers for his vineyard. And he agreed with the labourers on one penny a day for each labourer, 
and he sent them into his vineyard. And he went [Arabic, p. 113] out in three hours, and saw others 
standing in the market idle. He said unto them, Go ye also into my vineyard, and what is right I will pay 
you. And they went. And he went out also at the sixth and the ninth hour, and did likewise, and sent them. 
And about the eleventh hour he went out, and found others standing idle. He said unto them, Why are ye 
standing the whole day idle? They said unto him, Because no one hath hired us. He said unto them, Go ye 
also into the vineyard, and what is right ye shall receive. So when evening came, the lord of the vineyard 
said unto his steward, Call the labourers, and pay them their wages; and begin with the later ones, and 
end with the former ones. And those of eleven hours came, and received each a penny. When therefore the 
first came, they supposed that they should receive something more; and they also received each a penny. 
And when they received it, they spake angrily against the householder, and said, These last worked one 
hour, and thou hast made them equal with us, who have suffered the heat of the day, and its burden. He 
answered and said unto one of them, My friend, I do thee no wrong: was it not for a penny that thou didst 
bargain with me? Take what is thine, and go thy way; for I wish to give this last as I have given thee. Or 
am I not entitled to do with what is mine what I choose? Or is thine eye perchance evil, because I am 
good? Thus shall the last ones be first, and the first last. The called are many, and the chosen are few. 


[43] And when Jesus entered into the house of one of the chiefs of the Pharisees to eat bread on the 
sabbath day, and they were watching him to see what he would [44, 45] do, and there was before him a 
man which had the dropsy, Jesus answered and said unto the scribes and the Pharisees, Is it lawful on the 
sabbath to heal? But [Arabic, p. 114] they were silent. So he took him, and healed him, and sent him away. 
And he said unto them, Which of you shall have his son or his ox fall on the sabbath day into a well, and 
not lift him up straightway, and draw water for him? And they were not able to answer him a word to that. 


SECTION XXX 


[1] And he spake a parable unto those which were bidden there, because he saw them choose the places 
that were in the highest part of the sitting room: When a man invites thee to a feast, do not go and sit at 
the head of the room; lest there be there a man more honourable than thou, and he that invited you come 
and say unto thee, Give the place to this man: and thou be ashamed when thou risest and takest another 


place. But when thou art invited, go and sit last; so that when he that invited thee cometh, he may say 
unto thee, My friend, go up higher: and thou shalt have praise before all that were invited with thee. For 
every one that exalteth himself shall be abased; and every one that abaseth himself shall be exalted. 


[6] And he said also to him that had invited him, When thou makest a feast or a banquet, do not invite thy 
friends, nor even thy brethren, nor thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbours; lest haply they also invite thee, 
and thou have this reward. But when thou makest a feast, invite the poor, and those with withered hand, 
and the lame, and the blind: and blessed art thou, since they have not the means to reward thee; that thy 
reward may be at the rising of the righteous. And when one of them that were invited heard that, he said 
unto him, Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. 


[10, 11] Jesus answered again in parables, and said, The kingdom of heaven hath been likened [Arabic, p. 
115] to a certain king, which made a feast for his son, and prepared a great banquet, and invited many: 
and he sent his servants at the time of the feast to inform them that were invited, Everything is made 
ready for you; come. And they would not come, but began all of them with one voice to make excuse. And 
the first said unto them, Say to him, I have bought a field, and I must needs go out to see it: I pray thee to 
release me, for I ask to be excused. And another said, I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I am going to 
examine them: I pray thee to release me, for I ask to be excused. And another said, I have married a wife, 
and therefore I cannot come. And the king sent also other servants, and said, Say to those that were 
invited, that my feast is ready, and my oxen and my fatlings are slain, and everything is ready: come to the 
feast. But they made light of it, and went, one to his field, and another to his merchandise: and the rest 
took his servants, and entreated them shamefully, and killed them. And one of the servants came, and 
informed his lord of what had happened. And when the king heard, he became angry, and sent his armies; 
and they destroyed those murderers, and burned their cities. Then he said to his servants, The feast is 
prepared, but those that were invited were not worthy. Go out quickly into the markets and into the 
partings of the ways of the city, and bring in hither the poor, and those with pains, and the lame, and the 
blind. And the servants did as the king commanded them. And they came, and said unto him, Our lord, we 
have done all that thou commandedst us, and there is here still room. So the lord said unto his servants, 
Go out into the roads, and the ways, and the paths, and every one that ye find, invite [Arabic, p. 116] to 
the feast, and constrain them to enter, till my house is filled. I say unto you, that no one of those people 
that were invited shall taste of my feast. And those servants went out into the roads, and gathered all that 
they found, good and bad: and the banquet-house was filled with guests. And the king entered to see 
those who were seated, and he saw there a man not wearing a festive garment: and he said unto him, My 
friend, how didst thou come in here not having on festive garments? And he was silent. Then the king said 
to the servants, Bind his hands and his feet, and put him forth into the outer darkness; there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. The called are many; and the chosen, few. 


[31] And after that, the time of the feast of unleavened bread of the Jews arrived, and Jesus went out to go 
to Jerusalem. And as he went in the way, there met him ten persons who were lepers, and stood afar off: 
and they lifted up their voice, and said, Our Master, Jesus, have mercy upon us. And when he saw them, 
he said unto them, Go and shew yourselves unto the priests. And when they went, they were cleansed. 
And one of them, when he saw himself cleansed, returned, and was praising God with a loud voice; and he 
fell on his face before the feet of Jesus, giving him thanks: and this man was a Samaritan. Jesus answered 
and said, Were not those that were cleansed ten? where then are the nine? Not one of them turned aside 
to come and praise God, but this man who is of a strange people. He said unto him, Arise, and go thy way; 
for thy faith hath given thee life. 


[40] And while they were going up in the way to Jerusalem, Jesus went in front of them; and they 
wondered, and followed him fearing. And he took his twelve disciples apart, and began to tell them 
privately what was about to befall him. And he said unto [Arabic, p. 117] them, We are going up to 
Jerusalem, and all the things shall be fulfilled that are written in the prophets concerning the Son of man. 
He shall be delivered to the chief priests and the scribes; and they shall condemn him to death, and 
deliver him to the peoples; and they shall treat him shamefully, and scourge him, and spit in his face, and 
humble him, and crucify him, and slay him: and on the third day he shall rise. But they understood not one 
thing of this; but this word was hidden from them, and they did not perceive these things that were 
addressed to them. 


[46] Then came near to him the mother of the (two) sons of Zebedee, she and her (two) sons, and 
worshipped him, and asked of him a certain thing. And he said unto her, What wouldest thou? And James 
and John, her two sons, came forward, and said unto him, Teacher, we would that all that we ask thou 
wouldest do unto us. He said unto them, What would ye that I should do unto you? They said unto him, 
Grant us that we may sit, the one on thy right, and the other on thy left, in thy kingdom and thy glory. And 
Jesus said unto them, Ye know not what ye ask. Are ye able to drink the cup that I am to drink? and with 
the baptism that I am to be baptized with, will ye be baptized? And they said unto him, We are able. Jesus 
said unto them, The cup that I drink ye shall drink; and with the baptism wherewith I am baptized ye shall 
be baptized: but that ye should sit on my right and on my left is not mine to give; but it is for him for 
whom my Father hath prepared it. 


SECTION XXxI 


[1] And when the ten heard, they were moved with anger against James and John. And Jesus called them, 
and said unto them, Ye know that the rulers of the nations are their lords; and their great men are set in 
authority over them. Not thus shall it [Arabic, p. 118] be amongst you: but he amongst you that would be 
great, let him be to you a servant; and whoever of you would be first, let him be to every man a bond- 
servant: even as the Son of man also came not to be served, but to serve, and to give himself a ransom in 
place of the many. He said this, and was going about the villages and the cities, and teaching; and he went 
to Jerusalem. And a man asked him, Are those that shall be saved few? Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Strive ye to enter at the narrow door: I say unto you now, that many shall seek to enter, and shall 
not be able—from the time when the master of the house riseth, and closeth the door, and ye shall be 
standing without, and shall knock at the door, and shall begin to say, Our lord, open unto us; and he shall 
answer and say, I say unto you, I know you not whence ye are: and ye shall begin to say, Before thee we 
did eat and drink, and in our markets didst thou teach; and he shall say unto you, I know you not whence 
ye are; depart from me, ye servants of untruth. There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, when ye see 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets, in the kingdom of God, while ye are put forth 
without. And they shall come from the east and the west, and from the north and the south, and shall sit 
down in the kingdom of God. And there shall then be last that have become first, and first that have 
become last. 


[15, 16] And when Jesus entered and passed through Jericho, there was a man named Zacchaeus, rich, 
and chief of the publicans. And he desired to see Jesus who he was; and he was not able for the pressure 
of the crowd, because Zacchaeus was little of stature. [Arabic, p. 119] And he hastened, and went before 
Jesus, and went up into an unripe fig tree to see Jesus: for he was to pass thus. And when Jesus came to 
that place, he saw him, and said unto him, Make haste, and come down, Zacchaeus: to-day I must be in 
thy house. And he hastened, and came down, and received him joyfully. And when they all saw, they 
murmured, and said, He hath gone in and lodged with a man that is a sinner. So Zacchaeus stood, and 
said unto Jesus, My Lord, now half of my possessions I give to the poor, and what I have unjustly taken 
from every man I give him fourfold. Jesus said unto him, Today is salvation come to this house, because 
this man also is a son of Abraham. For the Son of man came to seek and save the thing that was lost. 


[25] And when Jesus went out of Jericho, he and his disciples, there came after him a great multitude. And 
there was a blind man sitting by the way side begging. And his name was Timaeus, the son of Timaeus. 
And he heard the sound of the multitude passing, and asked, Who is this? They said unto him, Jesus the 
Nazarene passeth by. And when he heard that it was Jesus, he called out with a loud voice, and said, Jesus, 
son of David, have mercy on me. And those that went before Jesus were rebuking him, that he should hold 
his peace: but he cried the more, and said, Son of David, have mercy on me. And Jesus stood, and 
commanded that they should call him. And they called the blind man, and said unto him, Be of good 
courage, and rise; for, behold, he calleth thee. And the blind man threw away his garment, and rose, and 
came to Jesus. Jesus said unto him, What dost thou wish that I should do unto thee? And that blind man 
said unto him, My Lord and Master, that my eyes may be opened, so that I may see thee. [Arabic, p. 120] 
And Jesus had compassion on him, and touched his eyes, and said unto him, See; for thy faith hath saved 
thee. And immediately he received his sight, and came after him, and praised God; and all the people that 
saw praised God. 


[36] And he spake a parable because he was nearing Jerusalem, and they supposed that at that time the 
kingdom of God was about to appear. He said unto them, A man, a son of a great race, went into a far 
country, to receive a kingdom, and return. And he called his ten servants, and gave them ten shares, and 
said unto them, Trade till the time of my coming. But the people of his city hated him, and sent 
messengers after him, and said, We will not that this man reign over us. And when he had received a 
kingdom, and returned, he said that the servants to whom he had given the money should be called unto 
him, that he might know what each of them had traded. And the first came, and said, My lord, thy share 
hath gained ten shares. The king said unto him, Thou good and faithful servant, who hast been found 
faithful in a little, be thou set over ten districts. And the second came, and said, My lord, thy portion hath 
gained five portions. And he said unto him also, And thou shalt be set over five districts. And another 
came, and said, My lord, here is thy portion, which was with me laid by in a napkin: I feared thee, because 
thou art a hard man, and takest what thou didst not leave, and seekest what thou didst not give, and 
reapest what thou didst not sow. His lord said unto him, From thy mouth shall I judge thee, thou wicked 
and idle servant, who wast untrustworthy. Thou knewest that I am a hard man, and take what I did not 
leave, and reap what I did not sow: why didst thou not put my money at usury, and so I might come and 
seek it, with its gains? And he said unto those that were standing in front of him, Take from him the share, 
and give it to him that hath [50, 51] [Arabic, p. 121] ten shares. They said unto him, Our lord, he hath ten 
shares. He said unto them, I say unto you, Every one that hath shall be given unto; and he that hath not, 
that which he hath also shall be taken from him. And those mine enemies who would not that I should 
reign over them, bring them, and slay them before me. 


SECTION XXXII 


[1] And when Jesus entered Jerusalem, he went up to the temple of God, and found there oxen and sheep 
and doves. And when he beheld those that sold and those that bought, and the money-changers sitting, he 
made for himself a scourge of rope, and drove them all out of the temple, and the sheep and the oxen, and 


the money-changers; and he threw down their money, and upset their tables, and the seats of them that 
sold the doves; and he was teaching, and saying unto them, Is it not written, My house is a house of 
prayer for all peoples? and ye have made it a den for robbers. And he said unto those that sold the doves, 
Take this hence, and make not my Father’s house a house of merchandise. And he suffered not any one to 
carry vessels inside the temple. And his disciples remembered the scripture, The zeal of thy house hath 
eaten me up. The Jews answered and said unto him, What sign hast thou shewn us, that thou doest this? 
Jesus answered and said unto them, Destroy this temple, and I shall raise it in three days. The Jews said 
unto him, This temple was built in forty-six years, and wilt thou raise it in three days? But he spake unto 
them of the temple of his body, that when they destroyed it, he [Arabic, p. 122] would raise it in three 
days. When therefore he rose from among the dead, his disciples remembered that he said this; and they 
believed the scriptures, and the word that Jesus spake. 


[12] And when Jesus sat down over against the treasury, he observed how the multitudes were casting 
their offerings into the treasury: and many rich men were [13, 14] throwing in much. And there came a 
poor widow, and cast in two mites. And Jesus called his disciples, and said unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, This poor widow cast into the treasury more than all the people: and all of these cast into the place of 
the offering of God of the superfluity of their wealth; while this woman of her want threw in all that she 
possessed. 


[16] And he spake unto them this parable, concerning people who trusted in themselves that they are 
righteous, and despised every man: Two men went up to the temple to pray; one of them a Pharisee, and 
the other a publican. And the Pharisee stood apart, and prayed thus, O Lord, I thank thee, since I am not 
like the rest of men, the unjust, the profligate, the extortioners, or even like this publican; but I fast two 
days a week, and tithe all my possessions. And the publican was standing at a distance, and he would not 
even lift up his eyes to heaven, but was beating upon his breast, and saying, O Lord, have mercy on me, 
me the sinner. I say unto you, that this man went down justified to his house more than the Pharisee. 
Every one that exalteth himself shall be abased; and every one that abaseth himself shall be exalted. 


[22] [Arabic, p. 123] And when eventide was come, he left all the people, and went outside the city to 
Bethany, he and his twelve, and he remained there. And all the people, because they knew the place, came 
to him, and he received them; and them that had need of healing he healed. And on the morning of the 
next day, when he returned to the city from Bethany, he hungered. And he saw a fig tree at a distance on 
the beaten highway, having on it leaves. And he came unto it, expecting to find something on it; and when 
he came, he found nothing on it but the leaves—it was not the season of figs—and he said unto it, 
Henceforward for ever let no man eat fruit of thee. And his disciples heard. 


[27] And they came to Jerusalem. And there was there a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, ruler of 
the Jews. This man came unto Jesus by night, and said unto him, My Master, we know that thou hast been 
sent from God as a teacher; and no man can do these signs that thou doest, except him whom God is with. 
Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, If a man be not born a second time, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God. Nicodemus said unto him, How can a man who is old be born? can he, 
think you, return again to his mother’s womb a second time, to enter and be born? Jesus answered and 
said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, If a man be not born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter 
the kingdom of God. For he that is born of flesh is flesh; and he that is born of Spirit is spirit. Wonder not 
that I said unto thee that ye must be born a [Arabic, p. 124] second time. The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest its voice, but thou knowest not from what place it cometh, nor whither it goeth: 
so is every man that is born of the Spirit. Nicodemus answered and said unto him, How can that be? Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Art thou teaching Israel, and yet knowest not these things? Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee, What we know we Say, and what we have seen we witness: and ye receive not our witness. 
If I said unto you what is on earth, and ye believed not, how then, if I say unto you what is in heaven, will 
ye believe? And no man hath ascended up into heaven, except him that descended from heaven, the Son 
of man, which is in heaven. And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so is the Son of man to 
be lifted up; so that every man who may believe in him may not perish, but have eternal life. God so loved 
the world, that he should give his only Son; and so every one that believeth on him should not perish, but 
should have eternal life. God sent not his Son into the world to judge the world; but that the world might 
be saved by his hand. He that believeth in him shall not be judged: but he that believeth not is condemned 
beforehand, because he hath not believed in the name of the only Son, the Son of God. This is the 
judgement, that the light came into the world, and men loved the darkness more than the light; because 
their deeds were evil. Whosoever doeth evil deeds hateth the light, and cometh not to the light, lest his 
deeds be reproved. But he that doeth the truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be known, that 
they have been done in God. 


SECTION XXXII 


[1] [Arabic, p. 125] And when evening came, Jesus went forth outside of the city, he and his disciples. And 
as they passed in the morning, the disciples saw that fig tree withered away from its root. And they 
passed by, and said, How did the fig tree dry up immediately? And Simon remembered, and said unto him, 
My Master, behold, that fig tree which thou didst curse hath dried up. And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Let there be in you the faith of God. Verily I say unto you, if ye believe, and doubt not in your hearts, 


and assure yourselves that that will be which ye say, ye shall have what ye say. And if ye say to this 
mountain, Remove, and fall into the sea, it shall be. And all that ye ask God in prayer, and believe, he [9, 
10] will give you. And the apostles said unto our Lord, Increase our faith. He said unto them, If there be in 
you faith like a grain of mustard, ye shall say to this fig tree, Be thou torn up, and be thou planted in the 
sea; and it will obey you. Who of you hath a servant driving a yoke of oxen or tending sheep, and if he 
come from the field, will say unto him straightway, Go and sit down? Nay, he will say unto him, Make 
ready for me wherewith I may sup, and gird thy waist, and serve me, till I eat and drink; and afterwards 
thou shalt eat and drink also. Doth that servant haply, who did what he was bid, receive his praise? I think 
not. So ye also, when ye have done all that ye were bid, say, We are idle servants; what it was our duty to 
do, we have done. 


[15] For this reason I say unto you, Whatever ye pray and ask, believe that ye [Arabic, p. 126] receive, and 
ye shall have. And when ye stand to pray, forgive what is in your heart against any man; and your Father 
which is in heaven will forgive you also your wrong-doings. But if ye forgive not men their wrong-doings, 
neither will your Father forgive you also your wrong-doings. 


[18] And he spake unto them a parable also, that they should pray at all times, and not be slothful: There 
was a judge in a city, who feared not God, nor was ashamed for men: and there was a widow in that city; 
and she came unto him, and said, Avenge me of mine adversary. And he would not for a long time: but 
afterwards he said within himself, If of God I have no fear, and before men I have no shame; yet because 
this widow vexeth me, I will avenge her, that she come not at all times [23, 24] and annoy me. And our 
Lord said, Hear ye what the judge of injustice said. And shall not God still more do vengeance for his 
elect, who call upon him in the night and in the day, and grant them respite? I say unto you, He will do 
vengeance for them speedily. Thinkest thou the Son of man will come and find faith on the earth? 


[26, 27] And they came again to Jerusalem. And it came to pass, on one of the days, as Jesus was walking 
in the temple, and teaching the people, and preaching the gospel, that the chief priests and the scribes 
with the elders came upon him, and said unto him, Tell us: By what power doest thou this? and who gave 
thee this power to do that? And Jesus said unto them, I also will ask you one word, and if ye tell me, I also 
shall tell you by what power I do that. The baptism of John, from what place is it? from heaven or of men? 
Tell me. And they reflected within themselves, [Arabic, p. 127] and said, If we shall say unto him, From 
heaven; he will say unto us, For what reason did ye not believe him? But if we shall say, Of men; we fear 
that the people will stone us, all of them. And all of them were holding to John, that he was a true prophet. 
They answered and said unto him, We know not. Jesus said unto them, Neither tell I you also by what 
power I work. What think ye? A man had two sons; and he went to the first, and said unto him, My son, go 
to-day, and till in the vineyard. And he answered and said, I do not wish to: but finally he repented, and 
went. And he went to the other, and said unto him likewise. And he answered and said, Yea, my lord: and 
went not. Which of these two did the will of his father? They said unto him, The first. Jesus said unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, The publicans and harlots go before you into the kingdom of God. John came unto 
you in the way of righteousness, and ye believed him not; but the publicans and harlots believed him; and 
ye, not even when ye saw, did ye repent at last, that ye might believe in him. 


[40] Hear another parable: A man was a householder, and planted a vineyard, and surrounded it with a 
hedge, and digged in it a winepress, and built in it a tower, [41, 42] and gave it to husbandmen, and went 
to a distance for a long time. So when the time of the fruits came, he sent his servants unto the 
husbandmen, that they might send him of the produce of his vineyard. And those husbandmen beat him, 
and sent him away empty. And he sent unto them another servant also; and they stoned him, and wounded 
him, and sent him away with shameful handling. And he sent again another; and they slew him. And he 
sent many other servants unto them. And the husbandmen took his servants, and one they beat, and 
another they stoned, and another they slew. So he sent again other servants more than the first; and 
[Arabic, p. 128] they did likewise with them. So the owner of the vineyard said, What shall I do? I will send 
my beloved son: it may be they will see him and be [49, 50] ashamed. So at last he sent unto them his 
beloved son that he had. But the husbandmen, when they saw the son, said amongst themselves, This is 
the heir. [51, 52] And they said, We will slay him, and so the inheritance will be ours. So they took him, 
and put him forth without the vineyard, and slew him. When then the lord of the vineyard shall come, 
what will he do with those husbandmen? They said unto him, He will destroy them in the worst of ways, 
and give the vineyard to other husbandmen, who will give him fruit in its season. Jesus said unto them, 
Have ye never read in the scripture, 


The stone which the builders declared to be base, 
[56] From God was this, 
And it is wonderful in our eyes? 


[57] Therefore I say unto you, The kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and given to a people that will 
produce fruit. And whosoever falleth on this stone shall be broken in pieces: but on whomsoever it falleth, 
it will grind him to powder. And when the chief priests and the Pharisees heard his parables, they 
perceived that it was concerning them he spake. And they sought to seize him; and they feared the 
multitude, because they were holding to him as the prophet. 


SECTION XXXIV 


[1] Then went the Pharisees and considered how they might ensnare him in a word, and deliver him into 
the power of the judge, and into the power of the ruler. And they sent unto him their disciples, with the 
kinsfolk of Herod; and they said unto him, [Arabic, p. 129] Teacher, we know that thou speakest the truth, 
and teachest the way of God with equity, and art not lifted up by any man: for thou actest not so as to be 
seen of any man. Tell us now, What is thy opinion? Is it lawful that we should pay the tribute to Caesar, or 
not? shall we give, or shall we not give? But Jesus knew their deceit, and said unto them, Why tempt ye 
me, ye hypocrites? Shew me the penny of the tribute. So they brought unto him a penny. Jesus said unto 
them, To whom belongeth this image and inscription? They said unto him, To Caesar. [7, 8] He said unto 
them, Give what is Caesar’s to Caesar, and what is God’s to God. And they could not make him slip in a 
single word before the people; and they marvelled at his word, and refrained. 


[9] And on that day came the Sadducees, and said unto him, There is no life for the dead. And they asked 
him, and said unto him, Teacher, Moses said unto us, If a man die, not having children, let his brother take 
his wife, and raise up seed for his brother. Now there were with us seven brethren: and the first took a 
wife, and died without children; and the second took his wife, and died without children; and the third 
also took her; and in like manner the seven of them also, and they [14, 15] died without leaving children. 
And last of them all the woman died also. At the resurrection, then, which of these seven shall have this 
woman? for all of them took her. Jesus answered and said unto them, Is it not for this that ye have erred, 
because ye know not the scriptures, nor the power of God? And the sons of this world take wives, and the 
women become the men’s; but those that have become worthy of that world, and the resurrection from 
among the dead, do not take [Arabic, p. 130] wives, and the women also do not become the men’s. Nor is 
it possible that they should die; but they are like the angels, and are the children of God, because they 
have become the children of the resurrection. For in the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read in the 
book of Moses, how from the bush God said unto him, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob? And God is not the God of the dead, but of the living: for all of them are alive with him. 
And ye have erred greatly. 


[22, 23] And when the multitudes heard, they were wondering at his teaching. And some of the scribes 
answered and said unto him, Teacher, thou hast well said. But the rest of the Pharisees, when they saw his 
silencing the Sadducees on this point, gathered against him to contend with him. 


[25] And one of the scribes, of those that knew the law, when he saw the excellence of his answer to them, 
desired to try him, and said unto him, What shall I do to inherit eternal life? and, Which of the 
commandments is greater, and has precedence in the law? Jesus said unto him, The first of all the 
commandments is, Hear, O Israel; The Lord our God, the Lord is one: and thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy thought, and with all thy [29, 30] strength. This is 
the great and preeminent commandment. And the second, which is like it, is, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. And another commandment greater than these two there is not. On these two 
commandments, then, are hung the [Arabic, p. 131] law and the prophets. That scribe said unto him, 
Excellent! my Master; thou hast said truly that he is one, and there is no other outside of him: and that a 
man should love him with all his heart, and with all his thought, and with all his soul, and with all his 
strength, and that he should love his neighbour as himself, is better than all savours and sacrifices. And 
Jesus saw him that he had answered wisely; and he answered and said unto him, Thou art not far from the 
[35, 36] kingdom of God. Thou hast spoken rightly: do this, and thou shalt live. And he, as his desire was 
to justify himself, said unto him, And who is my neighbour? Jesus said unto him, A man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho; and the robbers fell upon him, and stripped him, and beat him, his life remaining in 
him but little, and went away. And it happened that there came down a certain priest that way; and he saw 
him, and passed by. And likewise a Levite also came and reached that place, and saw him, and passed by. 
And a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came to the place where he was, and saw him, and had 
compassion on him, and came near, and bound up his strokes, and poured on them wine and oil; and he 
set him on the ass, and brought him to the inn, and expended his care upon him. And on the morrow of 
that day he took out two pence, and gave them to the innkeeper, and said unto him, Care for him; and if 
thou spendest upon him more, when I return, I shall give thee. Who of these three now, thinkest thou, is 
nearest to him that fell among the robbers? And he said unto him, He that had compassion [Arabic, p. 
132] on him. Jesus said unto him, Go, and do thou also likewise. And no man dared afterwards to ask him 
anything. 


[46] And he was teaching every day in the temple. But the chief priests and scribes and the elders of the 
people sought to destroy him: and they could not find what they should do with him; and all the people 
were hanging upon him to hear him. And many of the multitude believed on him, and said, The Messiah, 
when he cometh, can it be that he will do more than these signs that this man doeth? And the Pharisees 
heard the multitudes say that of him; and the chief priests sent officers to seize him. And Jesus said unto 
them, I am with you but a short time yet, and I go to him that sent me. And ye shall seek me, and shall not 
find me: and where I shall be, ye shall not be able to come. The Jews said within themselves, Whither hath 
this man determined to go that we shall not be able to find him? can it be that he is determined to go to 
the regions of the nations, and teach the heathen? What is this word that he said, Ye shall seek me, and 
shall not find me: and where I am, ye cannot come? 


SECTION XXXV 


[1] And on the great day, which is the last of the feast, Jesus stood, crying out and saying, If any man is 
thirsty, let him come unto me, and drink. Every one that believeth in me, as the scriptures said, there shall 
flow from his belly rivers of pure water. He said that referring to the Spirit, which those who believed in 
him were to receive: for the Spirit was not yet granted; and because Jesus had not yet been [Arabic, p. 
133] glorified. And many of the multitude that heard his words said, This is in truth the prophet. And 
others said, This is the Messiah. But others said, Can it be that the Messiah will come from Galilee? Hath 
not the scripture said that from the seed of David, and from Bethlehem, the village of David, the Messiah 
cometh? And there occurred a dissension in the multitude because of him. And some of them were 
wishing to seize him; but no man laid a hand upon him. 


[9] And those officers came to the chief priests and Pharisees: and the priests said unto them, Why did ye 
not bring him? The officers said, Never spake man thus as speaketh this man. The Pharisees said unto 
them, Perhaps ye also have gone [12, 13] astray? Hath any of the rulers or the Pharisees haply believed in 
him? except this people which knows not the law; they are accursed. Nicodemus, one of them, he that had 
come to Jesus by night, said unto them, Doth our law haply condemn a man, except it hear him first and 
know what he hath done? They answered and said unto him, Art thou also haply from Galilee? Search, and 
see that a prophet riseth not from Galilee. 


[17, 18] And when the Pharisees assembled, Jesus asked them, and said, What say ye of the Messiah? 
whose son is he? They said unto him, The son of David. He said unto them, And how doth David in the 
Holy Spirit call him Lord? for he said, 


[20] The Lord said unto my Lord, 
Sit on my right hand, 
That I may put thine enemies under thy feet. 


[21, 22] If then David calleth him Lord, how is he his son? And no one was able to answer him; and no 
man dared from that day again to ask him of anything. 


[23] And Jesus addressed them again, and said, I am the light of the world; and he that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall find the light of life. The Pharisees [Arabic, p. 134] said unto him, Thou 
bearest witness to thyself; thy witness is not true. Jesus answered and said unto them, If I bear witness to 
myself, my witness is true; for I know whence I came, and whither I go; but ye know not whence I came, 
or [26, 27] whither I go. And ye judge after the flesh; and I judge no man. And even if I judge, my 
judgement is true; because I am not alone, but I and my Father which [28, 29] sent me. And in your law it 
is written, that the witness of two men is true. I am he that beareth witness to myself, and my Father 
which sent me beareth witness to me. They said unto him, Where is thy Father? Jesus answered and said 
unto them, Ye know not me, nor my Father: for did ye know me, ye would know my Father. He said these 
sayings in the treasury, where he was teaching in the temple: and no man seized him; because his hour 
had not yet come. Jesus said unto them again, I go truly, and ye shall seek me and not find me, and ye 
shall die in your sins: and where I go, ye cannot come. The Jews said, Will he haply kill himself, that he 
saith, Where I go, ye cannot come? He said unto them, Ye are from below; and I am from above: ye are of 
this world; and I am not of this world. I said unto you, that ye shall die in your sins: if ye believe not that I 
am he, ye shall die in your sins. The Jews said, And thou, who art thou? Jesus said unto them, If I should 
begin to speak unto you, I have concerning you many words and judgement: but he that sent me is true; 
and I, what I heard from him is what [38, 39] I say in the world. And they knew not that he meant by that 
the Father. Jesus [Arabic, p. 135] said unto them again, When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then ye 
shall know that I am he: and I do nothing of myself, but as my Father taught me, so I speak. And he that 
sent me is with me; and my Father hath not left me alone; because I do what is pleasing to him at all 
times. And while he was saying that, many believed in him. 


[42] And Jesus said to those Jews that believed in him, If ye abide in my words, truly ye are my disciples; 
and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free. They said unto him, We are the seed of 
Abraham, and have never served any man in the way of slavery: how then sayest thou, Ye shall be free 
children? Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Every one that doeth a sin is a slave of sin. 
And the slave doth not remain for ever in the house; but the son remaineth [47, 48] for ever. And if the 
Son set you free, truly ye shall be free children. I know that ye are the seed of Abraham; but ye seek to 
slay me, because ye are unable for my word. And what I saw with my Father, I say: and what ye saw with 
your father, ye do. They answered and said unto him, Our father is Abraham. Jesus said unto them, If ye 
were the children of Abraham, ye would do the deeds of Abraham. Now, behold, ye seek to kill me, a man 
that speak with you the truth, that I heard from God: this did Abraham not do. And ye do the deeds of your 
father. They said unto him, We were not born of fornication; we have one Father, who is God. Jesus said 
unto them, If God were your Father, ye would love me: I proceeded and came from God; and it was not of 
my own self that I came, but he sent [Arabic, p. 136] me. Why then do ye not know my word? Because ye 
cannot hear my word. Ye are from the father, the devil, and the lust of your father do ye desire to do, who 
from the beginning is a slayer of men, and in the truth standeth not, because the truth is not in him. And 


when he speaketh untruth, he speaketh from himself: for he is a liar, and the father of untruth. And I who 
speak the truth, ye believe me not. Who of you rebuketh me for a sin? And if I speak the truth, ye do not 
believe me. Whosoever is of God heareth the words of God: therefore do ye not hear, because ye are not of 
God. The Jews answered and said unto him, Did we not say well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast 
demons? Jesus said unto them, As for me, I have not a devil; but my Father do I honour, and ye dishonour 
me. I seek not my glory: here is one who seeketh and judgeth. 


SECTION XXXVI 


[1] Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whosoever keepeth my word shall not see death for ever. The Jews said 
unto him, Now we know that thou hast demons. Abraham is dead, and the prophets; and thou sayest, 
Whosoever keepeth my word shall not taste death for ever. Art thou haply greater than our father 
Abraham, who is dead, and than the prophets, which are dead? whom makest thou thyself? Jesus said 
unto them, If I glorify myself, my glory is nothing: my Father is he that glorifieth me; of whom ye say, that 
he is our God; and yet ye have not known him: but I know him; and if I should say that I know him not, I 
should become [Arabic, p. 137] a liar like you: but I know him, and keep his word. Abraham your father 
longed to see my day; and he saw, and rejoiced. The Jews said unto him, Thou art now not fifty years old, 
and hast thou seen Abraham? Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham was, I 
am. And they take stones to stone him: but Jesus concealed himself, and went out of the temple. And he 
passed through them, and went his way. 


[10] And as he passed, he saw a man blind from his mother’s womb. And his disciples asked him, and said, 
Our Master, who sinned, this man, or his parents, so that he was born blind? Jesus said unto them, 
Neither did he sin, nor his parents: but that the works of God may be seen in him. It is incumbent on me 
to do the deeds of him that sent me, while it is day: a night will come, and no man will be able to busy 
himself. As long as I am in the world, I am the light of the world. And when he said that, he spat upon the 
ground, and made clay of his spittle, and smeared it on the eyes of the blind man, and said unto him, Go 
and wash thyself in the pool of Siloam. And he went and washed, and came seeing. And his neighbours, 
which saw him of old begging, said, Is not this he that was sitting begging? And some said, It is he; and 
others said, Nay, but he resembles him much. He [19, 20] said, I am he. They said unto him, How then 
were thine eyes opened? He answered and said unto them, A man named Jesus made clay, and smeared it 
on my eyes, and said unto me, Go and wash in the water of Siloam: and I went and washed, and received 
sight. They said unto him, Where is he? He said, I know not. [22, 23] [Arabic, p. 138] And they brought 
him that was previously blind to the Pharisees. And the day in which Jesus made clay and opened with it 
his eyes was a sabbath day. And again the Pharisees asked him, How didst thou receive sight? And he said 
unto them, He put clay on mine eyes, and I washed, and received sight. The people of the Pharisees said, 
This man is not from God, for he keepeth not the sabbath. And others said, How can a man that is a sinner 
do these signs? And there came to be a division amongst them. And again they said to that blind man, 
Thou, then, what sayest thou of him that opened for thee thine eyes? He said unto them, I say that he is a 
prophet. And the Jews did not believe concerning him, that he was blind, and received sight, until they 
summoned the parents of him who received sight, and asked them, Is this your son, of whom ye said that 
he was born blind? how then, behold, doth he now see? His parents answered and said, We know that this 
is our son, and that he was born blind: but how he has come to see now, or who it is that opened his eyes, 
we know not: and he also has reached his prime; ask him, and he will speak for himself. This said his 
parents, because they were fearing the Jews: and the Jews decided, that if any man should confess of him 
that he was the Messiah, they would put him out of the synagogue. For this reason said his parents, He 
hath reached his prime; ask him. And they called the man a second time, him that was blind, and said unto 
him, Praise God: we know that this man is a sinner. He answered and said unto them, Whether he be a 
sinner, I know not: I know one thing, that I was blind, and I now see. They said unto him again, [Arabic, p. 
139] What did he unto thee? how opened he for thee thine eyes? He said unto them, I said unto you, and 
ye did not hear: what wish ye further to hear? ye also, do ye wish to become disciples to him? And they 
reviled him, and said unto him, Thou art the disciple of that man; but as for us, we are the disciples of 
Moses. And we know that God spake unto Moses: but this man, we know not whence he is. The man 
answered and said unto them, From this is the wonder, because ye know not whence he is, and mine eyes 
hath he opened. And we know that God heareth not the voice of sinners: but whosoever feareth him, and 
doeth his will, him he heareth. From eternity hath it not been heard of, that a man opened the eyes of a 
blind man, who had been born in blindness. If then this man were not from God, he could not do that. 
They answered and said unto him, Thou wast all of thee born in sins, and dost thou teach us? And they put 
him forth without. 


[44] And Jesus heard of his being put forth without, and found him, and said unto him, Dost thou believe 
in the Son of God? He that was made whole answered and said, Who is he, my Lord, that I may believe in 


him? Jesus said unto him, Thou hast seen him, and he that speaketh to thee is he. And he said, I believe, 
my Lord. And he fell down worshipping him. 


SECTION XXXVII 


[1] And Jesus said, To judge the world am I come, so that they that see not may see, and they that see may 


become blind. And some of the Pharisees which were with him heard that, and they said unto him, Can it 
be that we are blind? Jesus said unto them, If ye were blind, ye should not have sin: but now ye say, We 
see: and because of this your sin remaineth. 


[4] [Arabic, p. 140] Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whosoever entereth not into the fold of the sheep by the 
door, but goeth up from another place, that man is a thief and a [5, 6] stealer. But he that entereth by the 
door is the shepherd of the sheep. And therefore the keeper of the door openeth for him the door; and the 
sheep hear his voice: and he calleth his sheep by their names, and they go forth unto him. And when he 
putteth forth his sheep, he goeth before them, and his sheep follow him: because they know his voice. And 
after a stranger will the sheep not go, but they flee from him: because they hear not the voice of a 
stranger. This parable spake Jesus unto them: but they knew not what he was saying unto them. 


[10] Jesus said unto them again, Verily, verily, I say unto you, I am the door of the sheep. And all that came 
are thieves and stealers: but the sheep heard them not. I am the door: and if a man enter by me, he shall 
live, and shall go in and go out, and shall find pasture. And the stealer cometh not, save that he may steal, 
and kill, and destroy: but I came that they might have life, and that they might have the thing that is 
better. Iam the good shepherd; and the good shepherd giveth himself for his sheep. But the hireling, who 
is not a shepherd, and whose the sheep are not, when he seeth the wolf as it cometh, leaveth the sheep, 
and fleeth, and the wolf cometh, and snatcheth away the sheep, and scattereth them: and the hireling 
fleeth because he is an hireling, and hath no care for the sheep. I am the good shepherd; and I know what 
is mine, and what is mine knoweth me, as my Father knoweth me, and I know my Father; and I give myself 
for the sheep. And I have other sheep also, that are not of this flock: them also I must invite, and they 
shall hear my voice; and all the sheep shall be one, and the shepherd one. [Arabic, p. 141] And therefore 
doth my Father love me, because I give my life, that I may take it again. No man taketh it from me, but I 
leave it of my own choice. And I have the right to leave it, and have the right also to take it. And this 
commandment did I receive of my Father. 


[22] And there occurred a disagreement among the Jews because of these sayings. And many of them 
said, He hath a devil, and is afflicted with madness; why listen ye to him? And others said, These sayings 
are not those of men possessed with demons. Can a demon haply open the eyes of a blind man? 


[25, 26] And the feast of the dedication came on at Jerusalem: and it was winter. And Jesus was walking in 
the temple in the porch of Solomon. The Jews therefore surrounded him, and said unto him, Until when 
dost thou make our hearts anxious? If thou art the Messiah, tell us plainly. He answered and said unto 
them, I told you, and ye believe not: and the deeds that I do in my Father’s name bear witness [29, 30] to 
me. But ye believe not, because ye are not of my sheep, as I said unto you. And my sheep hear my voice, 
and I know them, and they come after me: and I give them eternal life; and they shall not perish for ever, 
nor shall any man snatch them out of my hands. For the Father, who hath given them unto me, is greater 
than all; and no man is able to take them from the hand of my Father. I and [34, 35] my Father are one. 
And the Jews took stones to stone him. Jesus said unto them, Many good deeds from my Father have I 
shewed you; because of which of them, then, do ye stone me? The Jews said unto him, Not for the good 
deeds do we stone thee, but because thou blasphemest; and, whilst thou art a man, makest thyself God. 
Jesus said unto them, Is it not thus written in your law, I said, Ye are gods? [Arabic, p. 142] And if he 
called those gods—for to them came the word of God (and it is not possible in the scripture that anything 
should be undone)—he then, whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into the world, do ye say that he 
blasphemeth; because I said unto you, I am the Son of God? If then I do not the deeds of my Father, ye 
believe me not. But if I do, even if ye believe not me, believe the deeds: that ye may know and believe that 
my Father is in me, and I in my Father. And they sought again to take him: and he went forth out of their 
hands. 


[43] And he went beyond Jordan to the place where John was baptizing formerly; and abode there. And 
many people came unto him; and they said, John did not work even one sign: but all that John said of this 
man is truth. And many believed in him. 


[46] And there was a sick man, named Lazarus, of the village of Bethany, the brother of Mary and Martha. 
And Mary was she that anointed with sweet ointment the feet of Jesus, and wiped them with her hair; and 
Lazarus, who was sick, was the brother of this woman. And his sisters sent unto Jesus, and said unto him, 
Our Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is sick. But Jesus said, This sickness is not unto death, but for the 
glorifying of God, that the Son of God may be glorified [50, 51] because of it. And Jesus loved Martha, and 
Mary, and Lazarus. And when he heard that he was sick, he abode in the place where he was two days. 
And after that, he said unto his disciples, Come, let us go into Judaea. His disciples said unto him, Our 
[Arabic, p. 143] Master, now the Jews desire to stone thee; and goest thou again thither? [54, 55] Jesus 
said unto them, Is not the day of twelve hours? If then a man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, because 
he seeth the light of the world. But if a man walk in the night, he stumbleth, because there is no lamp in 
him. This said Jesus: and after that, he said unto them, Lazarus our friend hath fallen asleep; but I am 
going to awaken him. His disciples said unto him, Our Lord, if he hath fallen asleep, he will recover. But 
Jesus said that concerning his death: while they supposed that he spake of lying down to sleep. Then Jesus 
said unto them plainly, Lazarus is dead. And I am glad that I was not there for your sakes, that ye may 
believe; but let us go thither. Thomas, who is called Thama, said to the disciples, his companions, Let us 


also go, and die with him. 


SECTION XXXVIII 


[1, 2] And Jesus came to Bethany, and found him already four days in the grave. And Bethany was beside 
Jerusalem, and its distance from it was a sum of fifteen furlongs; and many of the Jews came unto Mary 
and Martha, to comfort their heart because of their brother. And Martha, when she heard that Jesus had 
come, went out to meet him: but Mary was sitting in the house. Martha then said unto Jesus, My Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, my brother had not died. But I know now that, whatever thou shalt ask of God, he 
will give thee. Jesus said unto her, Thy brother shall rise. Martha said unto him, I know that he shall rise 
in the resurrection at the last day. Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and the life: whosoever 
believeth in [Arabic, p. 144] me, even though he die, he shall live: and every living one that believeth in 
me shall never die. Believest thou this? She said unto him, Yea, my Lord: I believe that thou art the 
Messiah, the Son of God, that cometh into the world. And when she had said that, she went and called 
Mary her sister secretly, and said unto her, Our Master hath come, and summoneth thee. And Mary, when 
she heard, rose in haste, and came unto him. (And Jesus then had not come into the village, but was in the 
place where Martha met him.) And the Jews also that were with her in the house, to comfort her, when 
they saw that Mary rose up and went out in haste, went after her, because they supposed that she was 
going to the tomb to weep. And Mary, when she came to where Jesus was, and saw him, fell at his feet, 
and said unto him, If thou hadst been here, my Lord, my brother had not died. And Jesus came; and when 
he saw her weeping, and the Jews that were with her weeping, he was troubled in himself, and sighed; 
and he said, In what place have ye laid him? And they said unto him, Our Lord, come and see. And the 
tears of Jesus came. The Jews therefore said, See the greatness of his love for him! But some of them said, 
Could not this man, who opened the eyes of that blind man, have caused that this man also should not 
die? And Jesus came to the place of burial, being troubled within himself. And the place of burial was a 
cave, and a stone was placed at its door. Jesus therefore said, Take these stones away. Martha, the sister 
of him that was dead, said unto him, My Lord, he hath come to stink for some time: he hath been four 
days dead. Jesus said unto her, Did not I say [Arabic, p. 145] unto thee, If thou believest, thou shalt see the 
glory of God? And they removed those stones. And Jesus lifted his eyes on high, and said, My Father, I 
thank thee since thou didst hear me. And I know that thou at all times hearest me: but I say this unto thee 
because of this multitude that is standing, that they may believe that thou didst send me. And when he 
had said that, he cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. And that dead man came out, having his 
hands and feet bound with bandages, and his face wrapped in a scarf. Jesus said unto them, Loose him, 
and let him go. 


[29] And many of the Jews which came unto Mary, when they saw the deed of Jesus, believed in him. But 
some of them went to the Pharisees, and informed them of all that Jesus did. 


[31] And the chief priests and the Pharisees gathered, and said, What shall we do? for lo, this man doeth 
many signs. And if we leave him thus, all men will believe in him: and the Romans will come and take our 
country and people. And one of them, who was called Caiaphas, the chief priest he was in that year, said 
unto them, Ye know not anything, nor consider that it is more advantageous for us that one man should 
die instead of the people, and not that the whole people perish. And this he said not of himself: but 
because he was the chief priest of that year, he prophesied that Jesus was to die instead of the people; and 
not instead of the people alone, but that he might gather the scattered children of God together. And from 
that day they considered how to kill him. 


[38] [Arabic, p. 146] And Jesus did not walk openly amongst the Jews, but departed thence to a place near 
the wilderness, to a town called Ephraim; and he was there, going about with his disciples. And the 
passover of the Jews was near: and many went up from the villages unto Jerusalem before the feast, to 
purify themselves. And they sought for Jesus, and said one to another in the temple, What think ye of his 
holding back from the feast? And the chief priests and the Pharisees had given commandment, that, if any 
man knew in what place he was, he should reveal it to them, that they might take him. 


[42] And when the days of his going up were accomplished, he prepared himself that he might go to 
Jerusalem. And he sent messengers before him, and departed, and entered into a village of Samaria, that 
they might make ready for him. And they received him not, because he was prepared for going to 
Jerusalem. And when James and John his disciples saw it, they said unto him, Our Lord, wilt thou that we 
speak, and fire come down from heaven, to extirpate them, as did Elijah also? And Jesus turned, and 
rebuked them, and said, Ye know not of what spirit ye are. Verily the Son of man did not come to destroy 
lives, but to give life. And they went to another village. 


SECTION XXXIX 


[1] And Jesus six days before the passover came to Bethany, where was Lazarus, whom Jesus raised from 
among the dead. And they made a feast for him there: and Martha was serving; while Lazarus was one of 
them that sat with him. And at the time of Jesus’ being at Bethany in the house of Simon the leper, great 
multitudes of the Jews heard that Jesus was there: and they came, not because of Jesus alone, but [Arabic, 


p. 147] that they might look also on Lazarus, whom he raised from among the dead. [5, 6] And the chief 
priests considered how they might kill Lazarus also; because many of the Jews were going on his account, 
and believing in Jesus. And Mary took a case of the ointment of fine nard, of great price, and opened it, 
and poured it out on the head of Jesus as he was reclining; and she anointed his feet, and wiped them with 
her hair: and the house was filled with the odour of the ointment. [9, 10] But Judas Iscariot, one of the 
disciples, he that was to betray him, said, Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred pence, and 
given unto the poor? This he said, not because of his care for the poor, but because he was a thief, and the 
chest was with him, and what was put into it he used to bear. And that displeased the rest of the disciples 
also within themselves, and they said, Why went this ointment to waste? It was possible that it should be 
sold for much, and the poor be given it. And they were angry with Mary. And Jesus perceived it, and said 
unto them, Leave her; why molest ye her? a good work hath she accomplished on me: for the day of my 
burial kept she it. At all times the poor are with you, and when ye wish ye can do them a kindness: but I 
am not at all times with you. And for this cause, when she poured this ointment on my body, it is as if she 
did it for my burial, and anointed my body beforehand. And verily I say unto you, In every place where this 
my gospel shall be proclaimed in all the world, what she did shall be told for a memorial of her. 


[18, 19] [Arabic, p. 148] And when Jesus said that, he went out leisurely to go to Jerusalem. And when he 
arrived at Bethphage and at Bethany, beside the mount which is called the mount of Olives, Jesus sent two 
of his disciples, and he said unto them, Go into this village that is opposite you: and when ye enter it, ye 
shall find an ass tied, and a colt with him, which no man ever yet mounted: loose him, and bring them 
unto me. And if any man say unto you, Why loose ye them? say unto him thus, We seek them for our Lord; 
and straightway send them hither. All this was, that what was said in the prophet might be fulfilled, which 
said, 


[24] Say ye unto the daughter of Zion, 
Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, 
Meek, and riding upon an ass, 

And upon a colt the foal of an ass. 


[25] And the disciples did not know this at that time: but after that Jesus was glorified, his disciples 
remembered that these things were written of him, and that this they had done unto him. And when the 
two disciples went, they found as he had said unto them, and they did as Jesus charged them. And when 
they loosed them, their owners said unto them, Why loose ye them? They said unto them, We seek them 
for our Lord. And they let them go. And they brought the ass and the colt, and they placed on the colt 
their garments; and Jesus mounted it. And most of the multitudes spread their garments on the ground 
before him: and others cut branches from the trees, and threw them in the way. And when he neared his 
descent from [Arabic, p. 149] the mount of Olives, all the disciples began to rejoice and to praise God with 
a loud voice for all the powers which they had seen; and they said, Praise in the highest; Praise to the Son 
of David: Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord; and blessed is the kingdom that cometh, that 
of our father David: Peace in heaven, and praise in the highest. 


[34] And a great multitude, that which came to the feast, when they heard that Jesus was coming to 
Jerusalem, took young palm branches, and went forth to meet him, and cried and said, Praise: Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord, the King of Israel. Certain therefore of the Pharisees from among 
the multitudes said unto him, Our Master, rebuke thy disciples. He said unto them, Verily I say unto you, If 
these were silent, the stones would cry out. 


[38, 39] And when he drew near, and saw the city, he wept over it, and said, Would that thou hadst known 
the things that are for thy peace, in this thy day! now that is hidden from thine eyes. There shall come 
unto thee days when thine enemies shall encompass thee, and straiten thee from every quarter, and shall 
get possession of thee, and thy children within thee; and they shall not leave in thee a stone upon another; 
because thou knewest not the time of thy visitation. 


[42] And when he entered into Jerusalem, the whole city was agitated, and they said, Who is this? And the 
multitudes said, This is Jesus, the prophet that is from Nazareth of Galilee. And the multitude which was 
with him bare witness that he called Lazarus from the grave, and raised him from among the dead. And 
for this cause great multitudes went out to meet him, because they heard the sign which he did. 


SECTION XL 


[1] [Arabic, p. 150] And when Jesus entered the temple, they brought unto him blind and lame: and he 
healed them. But when the chief priests and the Pharisees saw the wonders that he did, and the children 
that were crying in the temple and saying, Praise be to the Son of David: it distressed them, and they said, 
Hearest thou not what these say? Jesus said unto them, Yea: did ye not read long ago, From the mouths of 
children and infants thou hast chosen my praise? And the Pharisees said one to another, Behold, do ye not 
see that nothing availeth us? for lo, the whole world hath followed him. 


[5] And there were among them certain Gentiles also, which had come up to worship at the feast: these 
therefore came to Philip, who was of Bethsaida of Galilee, and asked him, and said unto him, My lord, we 
wish to see Jesus. And Philip came and told Andrew: and Andrew and Philip told Jesus. And Jesus 
answered and said unto them, The hour is come nigh, in which the Son of man is to be glorified. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, A grain of wheat, if it fall not and die in the earth, remaineth alone; but if it die, it 
beareth much fruit. He that loveth his life destroyeth it; and he that hateth his life in this world shall keep 
it unto the life eternal. If a man serve me, he will follow me; and where I am, there shall my servant be 
also: and whosoever serveth me, the Father will honour him. Now is my soul troubled: [Arabic, p. 151] and 
what shall I say? My Father, deliver me from this hour. But for this cause came I unto this hour. My Father, 
glorify thy name. And a voice was heard from heaven, I have glorified it, and shall glorify it. And the 
multitude that were standing heard, and said, This is thunder: and others said, An angel speaketh to him. 
Jesus answered and said unto them, Not because of me was this voice, but because of you. Now is the 
judgement of this world; and the prince of this world shall now be cast forth. And I, when I am lifted up 
from the earth, shall draw every man unto me. This he said, that he might shew by what manner of death 
he should die. The multitudes said unto him, We have heard out of the law that the Messiah abideth for 
ever: how then sayest thou, that the Son of man is to be lifted up? who is this, the Son of man? Jesus said 
unto them, Another little while is the light with you. Walk so long as ye have light, lest the darkness 
overtake you; for he that walketh in the darkness knoweth not whither he goeth. So long as ye have light, 
believe the light, that ye may be the children of the light. 


[22] And when certain of the Pharisees asked of Jesus, when the kingdom of God should come, he 
answered and said unto them, The kingdom of God cometh not with expectation: neither shall they say, 
Lo, it is here! nor, Lo, it is there! for the kingdom of God is within you. 


[24] And in the daytime he was teaching in the temple; and at night he used to go out, and pass the night 
in the mount called the mount of Olives. And all the people came to him in the morning in the temple, to 
hear his word. 


[26, 27] Then spake Jesus unto the multitudes and his disciples, and said unto them, On [Arabic, p. 152] 
the seat of Moses are seated the scribes and Pharisees: everything that they say unto you now to keep, 
keep and do: but according to their deeds do ye not; for they say, and do not. And they bind heavy 
burdens, and lay them on the shoulders of the people; while they with one of their fingers will not come 
[30, 31] near them. But all their deeds they do to make a shew before men. And all the multitude were 
hearing that with pleasure. 


[32] And in the course of his teaching he said unto them, Guard yourselves from the scribes, who desire to 
walk in robes, and love salutation in the marketplaces, and sitting in the highest places of the synagogues, 
and at feasts in the highest parts of the rooms: and they broaden their amulets, and lengthen the cords of 
their cloaks, and love that they should be called by men, My master, and devour widows’ houses, because 
of their prolonging their prayers; these then shall receive greater judgement. But ye, be ye not called 
masters: for your master is one; all ye are brethren. Call not then to yourselves any one father on earth: 
for your Father is one, who is in heaven. And be not called directors: for your director is one, even the 
Messiah. [39, 40] He that is great among you shall be unto you a minister. Whosoever shall exalt himself 
shall be abased; and whosoever shall abase himself shall be exalted. 


[41] Woe unto you, Pharisees! because ye love the highest places in the synagogues, and salutation in the 
marketplaces. 


[42] Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye devour widows’ houses, because of your 
prolonging your prayers: for this reason then ye shall receive greater judgement. 


[43] Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye have shut the kingdom of God before 
men. 


[44] [Arabic, p. 153] Woe unto you that know the law! for ye concealed the keys of knowledge: ye enter 
not, and those that are entering ye suffer not to enter. 


[45] Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye compass land and sea to draw one 
proselyte; and when he is become so, ye make him a son of hell twice as much as yourselves. 


[46] Woe unto you, ye blind guides! because ye say, Whosoever sweareth by the temple, it is nothing; but 
whosoever sweareth by the gold that is in the temple, shall be condemned. Ye blind foolish ones: which is 
greater, the gold, or the temple which sanctifieth the gold? And, Whosoever sweareth by the altar, it is 
nothing; but whosoever sweareth by the offering that is upon it, shall be condemned. Ye blind foolish 
ones: which is greater, the offering, or the altar which sanctifieth the offering? Whosoever then sweareth 
by the altar, hath sworn by it, and by all that is upon it. And whosoever sweareth by the temple, hath 
sworn by it, and by him that is dwelling in it. And whosoever sweareth by heaven, hath sworn by the 
throne of God, and by him that sitteth upon it. 


[53] Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye tithe mint and rue and dill and cummin 


and all herbs, and ye leave the important matters of the law, judgement, and mercy, and faith, and the love 
of God: this ought ye to do, and not to leave that undone. Ye blind guides, which strain out a gnat, and 
swallow camels. 


[55] Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye cleanse the outside of the cup and of the 
platter, while the inside of them is full of injustice and wrong. Ye blind Pharisees, cleanse first the inside of 
the cup and of the platter, then shall the outside of them be cleansed. 


[57] [Arabic, p. 154] Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye resemble whited 
sepulchres, which appear from the outside beautiful, but within full of the bones of the dead, and all 
uncleanness. So ye also from without appear unto men like the righteous, but within ye are full of wrong 
and hypocrisy. 


[59] One of the scribes answered and said unto him, Teacher, in this saying of thine thou art casting a slur 
on us. He said, And to you also, ye scribes, woe! for ye lade men with heavy burdens, and ye with one of 
your fingers come not near those burdens. 


[61] Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye build the tombs of the prophets, which your 
fathers killed, and adorn the burying-places of the righteous, and say, If we had been in the days of our 
fathers, we should not have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets. Wherefore, behold, ye 
witness against yourselves, that ye are the children of those that slew the prophets. And ye also, ye fill up 
the measure of your fathers. Ye serpents, ye children of vipers, where shall ye flee from the judgement of 
Gehenna? 


SECTION XLI 


[1] Therefore, behold, I, the wisdom of God, am sending unto you prophets, and apostles, and wise men, 
and scribes: and some of them ye shall slay and crucify; and some of them ye shall beat in your 
synagogues, and persecute from city to city: that there may come on you all the blood of the righteous 
that hath been poured upon the ground from the blood of Abel the pure to the blood of Zachariah the son 
of Barachiah, whom ye slew between the temple and the altar. Verily I say unto you, All these things shall 
come upon this generation. 


[4] [Arabic, p. 155] O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, slayer of the prophets, and stoner of them that are sent unto 
her! how many times did I wish to gather thy children, as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not! Your house shall be left over you desolate. Verily I say unto you, Ye shall not see me 
henceforth, till ye shall say Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 


[7] And many of the rulers also believed on him; but because of the Pharisees they were not confessing 
him, lest they be put out of the synagogue: and they loved the praise of men more than the praising of 
God. And Jesus cried and said, Whosoever believeth in me, believeth not in me, but in him that sent me. 
And whosoever seeth me hath seen him that sent me. I am come a light into the world, and so every one 
that believeth in me abideth not in the darkness. And whosoever heareth my sayings, and keepeth them 
not, I judge him not: for I came not to judge the world, but to give the world life. Whosoever wrongeth me, 
and receiveth not my sayings, there is one that judgeth him: the word that I spake, it shall judge him at 
the last day. I from myself did not speak: but the Father which sent me, he hath given me commandment, 
what I should say, and what I should speak; and I know that his commandment is eternal life. The things 
that I say now, as my Father hath said unto me, even so I say. 


[16] And when he said that unto them, the scribes and Pharisees began their evil-doing, being angry with 
him, and finding fault with his sayings, and harassing him in many things; seeking to catch something 
from his mouth, that they might be able to calumniate him. 


[18] And when there gathered together myriads of great multitudes, which almost trode [Arabic, p. 156] 
one upon another, Jesus began to say unto his disciples, Preserve yourselves from the leaven of the 
Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. For there is nothing concealed, that shall not be revealed: nor hid, that shall 
not be known. Everything that ye have said in the darkness shall be heard in the light; and what ye have 
spoken secretly in the ears in the inner chambers shall be proclaimed on the roofs. 


[21, 22] This said Jesus, and he went and hid himself from them. But notwithstanding his having done all 
these signs before them, they believed not in him: that the word of Isaiah the prophet might be fulfilled, 
who said, 


My Lord, who is he that hath believed to hear us? 
And the arm of the Lord, to whom hath it appeared? 
[24] And for this reason it is not possible for them to believe, because Isaiah also said, 


[25] They have blinded their eyes, and made dark their heart; 


That they may not see with their eyes, and understand with their heart, 
And turn, 

So that I should heal them. 

[26] This said Isaiah when he saw his glory, and spake of him. 


[27] And when Jesus went out of the temple, certain of his disciples came forward to shew him the 
buildings of the temple, and its beauty and greatness, and the strength of the stones that were laid in it, 
and the elegance of its building, and that it was adorned with noble stones and beautiful colours. Jesus 
answered and said unto them, See ye these great buildings? verily I say unto you, Days will come, when 
there shall not be left here a stone upon another, that shall not be cast down. 


[31] And two days before the passover of unleavened bread, the chief priests and the scribes sought how 
they might take him by deceit, and kill him: and they said, It shall not be at the feast, lest the people be 
agitated. 


[33] And when Jesus sat on the mount of Olives opposite the temple, his disciples, Simon Cephas and 
James and John and Andrew, came forward unto him, and said unto him between themselves and him, 
Teacher, tell us when that shall be, and what is the sign [Arabic, p. 157] of thy coming and the end of the 
world. Jesus answered and said unto them, Days will come, when ye shall long to see one of the days of 
the Son of [36, 37] man, and shall not behold. Take heed lest any man lead you astray. Many shall come in 
my name, and say, I am the Messiah; and they shall say, The time is come near, and shall lead many 
astray: go not therefore after them. And when ye hear of wars and tidings of insurrections, see to it, be 
not agitated: for these things must first be; only the end is not yet come. Nation shall rise against nation, 
and kingdom against kingdom: and great earthquakes shall be in one place and another, and there shall 
be famines and deaths and agitations: and there shall be fear and terror and great signs that shall appear 
from heaven, and there shall be great [42, 43] storms All these things are the beginning of travail. But 
before all of that, they shall lay hands upon you, and persecute you, and deliver you unto the synagogues 
and into prisons, and bring you before kings and judges for my name’s sake. And that shall be unto you for 
a witness. But first must my gospel be preached unto all nations. And when they bring you into the 
synagogues before the rulers and the authorities, be not anxious beforehand how ye shall answer for 
yourselves, or what ye [47, 48] shall say: because it is not ye that speak, but the Holy Spirit. Lay it to your 
heart, not [Arabic, p. 158] to be anxious before the time what ye shall say: and I shall give you 
understanding and wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay. And then shall they 
deliver you unto constraint, and shall kill you: and ye shall be hated of all nations because of my name. 
And then shall many go astray, and they shall hate one another, and deliver one another unto death. And 
your parents, and your brethren, and your kinsfolk, and your friends shall deliver you up, and shall [53, 
54] slay some of you. But a lock of hair from your heads shall not perish. And by your patience ye shall 
gain your souls. And many men, false prophets, shall arise, and lead many astray. And because of the 
abounding of iniquity, the love of many shall wax cold. But he that endureth to the end, the same shall be 
saved. And this, the gospel of the kingdom, shall be preached in all the world for a testimony to all 
nations; and then shall come the end of all. 


SECTION XLII 


[1] But when ye see Jerusalem with the army compassing it about, then know that its desolation is come 
near. Those then that are in Judaea at that time shall flee to the mountain; and those that are within her 
shall flee; and those that are in the villages shall not enter her. For these days are the days of vengeance, 
that all that is written may be fulfilled. And when ye see the unclean sign of desolation, spoken of in 
Daniel the prophet, standing in the pure place, he that readeth shall understand, [5, 6] and then he that is 
in Judaea shall flee in to the mountain: and let him that is on the roof not go down, nor enter in to take 
anything from his house: and let him that is in [Arabic, p. 159] the field not turn behind him to take his 
garment. Woe to them that are with child and to them that give suck in those days! there shall be great 
distress in the land, and wrath against this nation. And they shall fall on the edge of the sword, and shall 
be taken captive to every land: and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the nations, until the times of the 
nations be ended. 


[10] Then if any man say unto you, The Messiah is here; or, Lo, he is there; believe him not: there shall 
rise then false Messiahs and prophets of lying, and shall do signs and wonders, in order that they may 
lead astray even the elect also, if they be able. But as for you, beware: for I have acquainted you with 
everything beforehand. If then they say unto you, Lo, he is in the desert; go not out, lest ye be taken: and 
if they say unto you, Lo, he is in the chamber; believe not. And as the lightning appeareth from the east, 
and is seen unto the west; so shall be the coming of the Son of man. But first he must suffer much and be 
rejected by this generation. Pray therefore that your flight be not in winter, nor on a sabbath: there shall 
be then great tribulation, the like of which there hath not been from the beginning of the world till now, 
nor shall be. And except the Lord had shortened those days, no flesh would have lived: but because of the 
elect, whom he elected, he shortened those days. And there shall be signs in the sun and the moon and 


the stars; and upon the earth affliction of the nations, and rubbing of hands for the confusion [Arabic, p. 
160] of the noise of the sea, and an earthquake: the souls of men shall go forth from fear of that which is 
to come upon the earth. And in those days, straightway after the distress of those days, the sun shall 
become dark, and the moon shall not shew its light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of 
heaven shall be convulsed: and then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven: and at that time all 
the tribes of the earth shall wail, and look unto the Son of man coming on the clouds of heaven with power 
and much glory. And he shall send his angels with the great trumpet, and they shall gather his elect from 
the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other. But when these things begin to be, be of good cheer, 
and lift up your heads; for your salvation is come near. 


[25] Learn the example of the fig tree: when it letteth down its branches, and putteth forth its leaves, ye 
know that the summer is come; so ye also, when ye see these things begun to be, know ye that the 
kingdom of God hath arrived at the door. Verily I say unto you, This generation shall not pass away, until 
all these things shall be. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my sayings shall not pass away. 


[29] Take heed to yourselves, that your hearts become not heavy with inordinate desire, and drunkenness, 
and the care of the world at any time, and that day come upon you suddenly: for it is as a shock that 
shocks all the inhabitants that are on the face of the whole earth. Watch at all times, and pray, that ye may 
be worthy to escape [Arabic, p. 161] from all the things that are to be, and that ye may stand before the 
Son of man. Of that day and of that hour hath no man learned, not even the angels of heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father. See ye, and watch and pray: for ye know not when that time will be. It is as a man, 
who journeyed, and left his house, and gave his authority to his servants, and appointed every man to his 
work, and charged the porter to be wakeful. Be wakeful then: since ye know not when the lord of the 
house cometh, in the evening, or in the middle of the night, or when the cock croweth, or in the morning; 
lest he come unexpectedly, and find you sleeping. The thing that I say unto you, unto all of you do I say it, 
Be ye watchful. 


[38] For as it was in the days of Noah, so shall the coming of the Son of man be. As they were before the 
flood eating and drinking, and taking wives, and giving wives to men, until the day in which Noah entered 
into the ark, and they perceived not till the flood came, and took them all; so shall the coming of the Son 
of man be. And as it was in the days of Lot; they were eating and drinking, and selling and buying, and 
planting and building, on the day in which Lot went out from Sodom, and the Lord rained fire and 
brimstone from heaven, and destroyed them [43, 44] all: so shall it be in the day in which the Son of man 
is revealed. And in that day, whosoever is on the roof, and his garments in the house, let him not go down 
to take them: and he that is in the field shall not turn behind him. Remember Lot’s wife. Whosoever shall 
desire to save his life shall destroy it: but whosoever shall destroy his life shall save it. Verily I say unto 
you, In that night there shall be two on [Arabic, p. 162] one bed; one shall be taken, and another left. And 
two women shall be grinding at one mill; one shall be taken, and another left. And two shall be in the 
field; one shall be taken, and another left. They answered and said unto him, To what place, our Lord? He 
said unto them, Where the body is, there will the eagles [51, 52] gather. Be attentive now: for ye know not 
at what hour your Lord cometh. Know this: if the master of the house had known in what watch the thief 
would come, he would have been attentive, and would not make it possible that his house should be 
broken through. Therefore be ye also ready: for in the hour that ye think not the Son of man cometh. 


SECTION XLIII 


[1] Simon Cephas said unto him, Our Lord, is it to us that thou hast spoken this parable, or also to every 
man? Jesus said unto him, Who, thinkest thou, is the servant, the master of the house, trusted with 
control, whom his lord set over his household, to give them their food in its season? Blessed is that 
servant, whom his lord shall come and find having done so. Verily I say unto you, He will set him over all 
that he hath. But if that evil servant say in his heart, My lord delayeth his coming; and shall begin to beat 
his servants and the maidservants of his lord, and shall begin to eat and to drink with the drunken; the 
lord of that servant shall come in the day that he thinketh not, and in the hour that he knoweth not, and 
shall [Arabic, p. 163] judge him, and appoint his portion with the hypocrites, and with those that are not 
faithful: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


[9] Then shall the kingdom of heaven be like unto ten virgins, those that took their lamps, and went forth 
to meet the bridegroom and the bride. Five of them were wise, and five foolish. And those foolish ones 
took their lamps, and took not with [12, 13] them oil: but those wise ones took oil in vessels along with 
their lamps. When then the bridegroom delayed, they all slumbered and slept. But in the middle of the 
night there occurred a cry, Behold, the bridegroom cometh! Go forth therefore to [15, 16] meet him. Then 
all those virgins arose, and made ready their lamps. The foolish said unto the wise, Give us of your oil; for 
our lamps are gone out. But those wise answered and said, Perhaps there will not be enough for us and 
you: but go ye to the sellers, and buy for yourselves. And when they went away to buy, the bridegroom 
came; and those that were ready went in with him to the marriage feast: and the door was shut. And at 
last those other virgins also came and said, Our Lord, our Lord, open unto us. He answered and said unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, I know you not. Watch then, for ye know not that day nor that hour. 


[22] It is as a man, who went on a journey, and called his servants, and delivered unto them his 


possessions. And unto one he gave five talents, and another two, and another one; every one according to 
his strength; and went on his journey forthwith. He [Arabic, p. 164] then that received the five talents 
went and traded with them, and gained other five. And so also he of the two gained other two. But he that 
received the one went and digged in the earth, and hid the money of his lord. And after a long time the 
lord of those servants came, and took from them the account. And he that received five talents came near 
and brought other five, and said, My lord, thou gavest me five talents: lo, I have gained other five in 
addition to them. His lord said unto him, Well done, thou good and faithful servant: over a little hast thou 
been faithful, over much will I set thee: enter into the joy of thy lord. And he that had the two came near 
and said, My lord, thou gavest me two talents: lo, other two have I gained in addition to them. His lord 
said unto him, Good, thou faithful servant: over a little hast thou been faithful, over much will I set thee: 
enter into the joy of thy lord. And he also that received the one talent came forward and said, My lord, I 
knew thee that thou art a severe man, who reapest where thou sowest not, and gatherest where thou 
didst not scatter: and so I was afraid, and went away and hid thy talent in the earth: lo, thou hast what is 
thine. His lord answered and said unto him, Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest me that I 
reap where I sowed not, and gather where I did not scatter; it was incumbent on thee to put my money to 
the bank, and then I should come and seek it with its gains. Take now from him the talent, and give it to 
him that hath ten talents. Whosoever hath shall be given, and he shall have more: but he that hath not, 
even [Arabic, p. 165] what he hath shall be taken from him. And the unprofitable servant, put him forth 
into the outer darkness: there shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


[39, 40] Your loins shall be girded, and your lamps lit; and ye shall be like the people that are looking for 
their lord, when he shall return from the feast; so that, when he cometh and knocketh, they may at once 
open unto him. Blessed are those servants, whom their lord shall come and find attentive: verily I say unto 
you, that he will gird his waist, and make them sit down, and pass through them and serve them. And if he 
come in the second watch, or the third, and find thus, blessed are those servants. 


[43] But when the Son of man cometh in his glory, and all his pure angels with him, then shall he sit on 
the throne of his glory: and he will gather before him all the nations, and separate them the one from the 
other, like the shepherd who separateth the sheep from the goats; and will set the sheep on his right, and 
the goats on his left. Then shall the King say to those that are at his right, Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundations of the world: I hungered, and ye gave me to 
eat; and I thirsted, and ye gave me to drink; and I was a stranger, and ye took me in; and I was naked, and 
ye clothed me; and I was sick, and ye visited me; and I was in prison, and ye cared for me. Then shall 
those righteous say unto him, Our Lord, when saw we thee hungry, and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee 
to drink? And when saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? And when saw 
we thee sick, or imprisoned, and cared for thee? The King shall answer and say unto them, Verily I say 
unto you, What [Arabic, p. 166] ye did to one of these my brethren, the little ones, ye did unto me. Then 
shall he say unto those that are on his left also, Depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire prepared 
for the devil and his hosts: I hungered, and ye fed me not; and I thirsted, and ye did not give me to drink; 
and I was a stranger, and ye took me not in; and I was naked, and ye clothed me not; and I was sick, and 
imprisoned, and ye visited me not. Then shall those also answer and say, Our Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungred, or athirst, or naked, or a stranger, or sick, or imprisoned, and did not minister unto thee? Then 
shall he answer and say unto them, Verily I say unto you, When ye did it not unto one of these little ones, 
ye did it not unto me also. And these shall go away into eternal punishment: but the righteous into eternal 
life. 


SECTION XLIV 


[1, 2] And when Jesus finished all these sayings, he said unto his disciples, Ye know that after two days 
will be the passover, and the Son of man is delivered up to be crucified. Then gathered together the chief 
priests, and the scribes, and the elders of the people, unto the court of the chief priest, who was called 
Caiaphas; and they took counsel together concerning Jesus, that they might seize him by subtilty, and kill 
him. But they said, Not during the feast, lest there take place a disturbance among the people; for they 
feared the people. 


[6] And Satan entered into Judas who was called Iscariot, who was of the number of the twelve. And he 
went away, and communed with the chief priests, and the scribes, and those that held command in the 
temple, and said unto them, What [Arabic, p. 167] would ye pay me, and I will deliver him unto you? And 
they, when they heard it, were pleased, and made ready for him thirty pieces of money. And he promised 
them, and from that time he sought an opportunity that he might deliver unto them Jesus without the 
multitude. 


[10] And on the first day of unleavened bread the disciples came to Jesus, and said unto him, Where wilt 
thou that we go and make ready for thee that thou mayest eat the passover? 


[11] And before the feast of the passover, Jesus knew that the hour was arrived for his departure from this 
world unto his Father; and he loved his own in this world, and to the last he loved them. And at the time of 
the feast, Satan put into the heart of Judas, the son of Simon Iscariot, to deliver him up. And Jesus, 
because he knew that the Father had delivered into his hands everything, and that he came forth from the 


Father, and goeth unto God, rose from supper, and laid aside his garments; and took a towel, and girded 
his waist, and poured water into a bason, and began to wash the feet of his disciples, and to wipe them 
with the towel wherewith his waist was girded. And when he came to Simon Cephas, Simon said unto him, 
Dost thou, my Lord, wash for me my feet? Jesus answered and said unto him, What I do, now thou 
knowest not; but afterwards thou shalt learn. Simon said unto him, Thou shalt never wash for me my feet. 
Jesus said unto him, If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me. Simon Cephas said unto him, Then, my 
Lord, wash not for me my feet alone, but my hands also and my head. Jesus said unto him, He that batheth 
needeth not to wash save his feet, whereas his whole body is clean: and ye also are clean, but not all of 
you. For Jesus knew him that should betray him; therefore said he, Ye are not all clean. 


[22] [Arabic, p. 168] So when he had washed their feet, he took his garments, and sat down, and said unto 
them, Know ye what I have done unto you? Ye call me, Master, and, Lord: and ye say well; so I am. If then 
I, now, who am your Lord and Master, have washed for you your feet, how needful is it that ye should 
wash one another’s feet! This have I given you as an example, that as I have done to you so ye should do 
also. Verily, verily, I say unto you, No servant is greater than his lord; nor an apostle greater than he that 
sent him. If ye know that, ye are happy if ye do it. My saying this is not for all of you: for I know whom I 
have chosen: but that the scripture might be fulfilled, He that eateth with me bread lifted against me his 
heel. Henceforth I say unto you before it come to pass, that, when it cometh to pass, ye may believe that I 
am he. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whosoever receiveth whomsoever I send receiveth me; and whosoever 
receiveth me receiveth him that sent me. 


[31] Who is the great one, he that sitteth, or he that serveth? is it not he that sitteth? I am among you as 
he that serveth. But ye are they that have continued with me in my temptations; I promise you, as my 
Father promised me, the kingdom, that ye may eat and drink at the table of my kingdom. 


[34] And the first day came, the feast of unleavened bread, on which the Jews were wont to sacrifice the 
passover. And Jesus sent two of his disciples, Cephas and John, and said unto them, Go and make ready 
for us the passover, that we may eat. [36, 37] And they said unto him, Where wilt thou that we make ready 
for thee? He said unto them, Go, enter the city; and at the time of your entering, there shall meet you a 
man bearing a pitcher of water; follow him, and the place where he entereth, say to such an one, the 
master of the house, Our Master saith, My time is come, and [Arabic, p. 169] at thy house I keep the 
passover. Where then is the lodging-place where I shall eat with my disciples? And he will shew you a 
large upper room spread and made ready: there then make ready for us. And his two disciples went out, 
and came to the city, and found as he had said unto them: and they made ready the passover as he had 
said unto them. 


[41] And when the evening was come, and the time arrived, Jesus came and reclined, and the twelve 
apostles with him. And he said unto them, With desire I have desired to eat this passover with you before I 
suffer: I say unto you, that henceforth I shall not eat it, until it is fulfilled in the kingdom of God. 


[44] Jesus said that, and was agitated in his spirit, and testified, and said, Verily, verily, I say unto you, One 
of you, he that eateth with me, shall betray me. And they were very sorrowful; and they began to say unto 
him, one after another of them, Can it be I, Lord? He answered and said unto them, One of the twelve, he 
that dippeth his hand with me in the dish, will betray me. And lo, the hand of him that betrayeth me is on 
the table. And the Son of man goeth, as it is written of him: woe then to that man by whose hand the Son 
of man is betrayed! for it would have been better for that man had he not been born. And the disciples 
looked one on another, for they knew not to whom he referred; and they began to search among 
themselves, who that might be who was to do this. 


SECTION XLV 


[1, 2] [Arabic, p. 170] And one of his disciples was sitting in his bosom, he whom Jesus loved. To him 
Simon Cephas beckoned, that he should ask him who this was, concerning whom he spake. And that 
disciple leaned on Jesus’ breast, and said unto him, My Lord, who is this? Jesus answered and said, He to 
whom I shall dip bread, and give it. And Jesus dipped bread, and gave to Judas, the son of Simon Iscariot. 
And after the bread, Satan entered him. And Jesus said unto him, What thou desirest to do, hasten the 
doing of it. And no man of them that sat knew why he said this unto him. And some of them thought, 
because Judas had the box, that he was bidding him buy what would be needed for the feast; or, that he 
might pay something to the poor. Judas the betrayer answered and said, Can it be I, my Master? Jesus said 
unto him, Thou hast said. And Judas took the bread straightway, and went forth without: and it was still 
night. 


[10] And Jesus said, Now is the Son of man being glorified, and God is being glorified in him; and if God is 
glorified in him, God also will glorify him in him, and straightway will glorify him. 


[12] And while they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed, and divided; and he gave to his disciples, 
and said unto them, Take and eat; this is my body. And he [Arabic, p. 171] took a cup, and gave thanks, 
and blessed, and gave them, and said, Take [14, 15] and drink of it, all of you. And they drank of it, all of 
them. And he said unto them, This is my blood, the new covenant, that is shed for many for the 


forgiveness of sins. I say unto you, I shall not drink henceforth of this, the juice of the vine, until the day in 
which I drink with you new wine in the kingdom of God. And thus do ye in remembrance of me. And Jesus 
said unto Simon, Simon, behold, Satan asketh that he may sift you like wheat: but I entreat for thee, that 
thou lose not thy faith: and do thou, at some time, turn and strengthen thy brethren. 


[19] My children, another little while am I with you. And ye shall seek me: and as I said unto the Jews, 
Whither I go, ye cannot come; I say unto you now also. A new commandment I give you, that ye may love 
one another; and as I have loved you, so shall ye also love one another. By this shall every man know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another. Simon Cephas said unto him, Our Lord, whither goest 
thou? Jesus answered and said unto him, Whither I go, thou canst not now follow me; but later thou shalt 
come. 


[23] Then said Jesus unto them, Ye all shall desert me this night: it is written, I will smite the shepherd, 
and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered. But after my rising, I shall go before you into Galilee. Simon 
Cephas answered and said unto him, My Lord, if every man desert thee, I shall at no time desert thee. I 
am with thee ready for imprisonment and for death. And my life will I give up for thee. [Arabic, p. 172] 
Jesus said unto him, Wilt thou give up thy life for me? Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Thou shalt to-day, 
during this night, before the cock crow twice, three times deny me, that thou knowest me not. But Cephas 
said the more, Even if it lead to death with thee, I shall not deny thee, my Lord. And in like manner said 
all the disciples also. 


[29] Then Jesus said unto them, Let not your hearts be troubled: believe in God, and believe in me. The 
stations in my Father’s house are many, else I should have told you. I go to prepare for you a place. And if 
I go to prepare for you a place, I shall return again, and take you unto me: and so where I am, there ye 
[32, 33] shall be also. And the place that I go ye know, and the way ye know. Thomas said unto him, Our 
Lord, we know not whither thou goest; and how is the way for us to the knowledge of that? Jesus said unto 
him, I am the way, and the truth, and the life: and no man cometh unto my Father, but through me. And if 
ye had known me, ye should have known my Father: and from henceforth ye know him, and have seen 
him. Philip said unto him, Our Lord, shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us. Jesus said unto him, Have I 
been all this time with you, and dost thou not know me, Philip? whosoever hath seen me hath seen the 
Father; how then sayest thou, Shew us the Father? Believest thou not that I am in my Father, and my 
Father in me? and the saying that I say, I say not of myself: but my Father who dwelleth in me, he doeth 
these deeds. Believe that Iam in my Father, and my Father in me: [Arabic, p. 173] or else believe for the 
sake of the deeds. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whosoever believeth in me, the deeds that I do shall he do 
also; and more than that shall he do: I go unto the Father. And what ye shall ask in my name, I shall do 
unto you, that the Father may be glorified in his Son. And if ye [43, 44] ask me in my name, I will do it. If 
ye love me, keep my commandments. And I will entreat of my Father, and he will send unto you another 
Paraclete, that he may be with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth: whom the world cannot receive; for it 
hath not seen him, nor known him: but ye know him; for he hath dwelt with you, and is in you. I will not 
leave you orphans: I will come unto you. Another little while, and the world seeth me not; but ye see me 
that I live, and ye shall live also. And in that day ye shall know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I 
in you. 


SECTION XLVI 


[1] Whosoever hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me: and he that loveth me 
shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will shew myself unto him. Judas (not Iscariot) said 
unto him, My Lord, what is the purpose of thy intention to shew thyself to us, and not to the world? Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Whosoever loveth me will keep my word: and my Father will love him, and to 
him will we come, and make our abode with him. But he that loveth me not keepeth not my word: and this 
word that ye hear is not my word, but the Father’s which sent me. 


[5, 6] This have I spoken unto you, while I was yet with you. But the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, whom my 
Father will send in my name, he will teach you everything, and [Arabic, p. 174] he will bring to your 
remembrance all that I say unto you. Peace I leave you; my peace I give unto you: and not as this world 
giveth, give I unto you. Let your heart not be troubled, nor fearful. Ye heard that I said unto you, that I go 
away, and come unto you. If ye loved me, ye would rejoice, that I go away to my Father: for my Father is 
greater than I. And now I say unto you before it come to pass, that, when it cometh to pass, ye may 
believe me. Now I will not speak with you much: the Archon of the world will come, and he will have 
nothing in me: but that the world may know that I love my Father, and as my Father charged me, so I do. 


[12] And he said unto them, When I sent you without purses, or wallets, and shoes, lacked ye perchance 
anything? They said unto him, Nothing. He said unto them, Henceforth, whosoever hath a purse, let him 
take it, and likewise the wallet also: and whosoever hath not a sword, shall sell his garment, and buy for 
himself a sword. I say unto you, that this scripture also must be fulfilled in me, that I should be reckoned 
with the transgressors: for all that is said of me is fulfilled in me. His disciples said unto him, Our Lord, lo, 
here are two swords. He said unto them, They are sufficient. Arise, let us go hence. And they arose, and 
praised, and went forth, and went, according to their custom, to the mount of Olives, he and his disciples. 


[17] And he said unto them, I am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. Every branch that 
produceth not fruit in me, he taketh it: and that which giveth fruit, he cleanseth it, that it may give much 
fruit. Ye are already clean because of the word that I have spoken unto you. Abide in me, and I in you. And 
as the branch of the [Arabic, p. 175] vine cannot produce fruit of itself, if it be not abiding in the vine; so 
too ye also, if ye abide not in me. I am the vine, and ye are the branches: He then that abideth in me, and I 
in him, he giveth much fruit: for without me ye cannot do anything. And if a man abide not in me, he is 
cast without, like a withered branch; and it is gathered, and cast into the fire, that it may be burned. If ye 
abide in me, and my word abide in you, everything that ye desire to ask shall be done unto you. And 
herein is the Father glorified, that ye may give much fruit; and ye shall be my disciples. And as my Father 
loved me, I loved you also: abide in my love. If ye keep my commands, ye shall abide in my love; as I have 
kept my Father’s commands, and abode in his love. I have spoken that unto you, that my joy may be in 
you, and your joy be fulfilled. This is my commandment, that ye love one another, as I loved you. And no 
love is greater than this, namely, that a man should give his life for his friends. Ye are my friends, if ye do 
all that I command you. I call you not now servants; for the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth: my 
friends have I now called you; for everything that I heard from my Father I have made known unto you. Ye 
did not choose me, but I chose I you, and appointed you, that ye also should go and bear fruit, and that 
your fruit should abide; and that all that ye shall ask my Father in my name, he may give you. This I 
command you, that ye love one another. And if the world hate you, know that before you it hated me. If 
then ye were of the world, the world would love its own: but ye are not of the world: I chose you out of the 
world: therefore the world [Arabic, p. 176] hateth you. Remember the word that I said unto you, that no 
servant is greater than his lord. And if they persecuted me, you also will they persecute; and if they kept 
my word, your word also will they keep. But all these things will they do unto you for my name’s sake, for 
they have not known him that sent me. And if I had not come and spoken unto them, they had not had sin: 
but now they have no excuse for their sins. Whosoever hateth me, also hateth my Father. And if I had not 
done the deeds before them that no other man did, they would not have had sin: but now they have seen 
and hated me and my Father also: that the word may be fulfilled that is written in their law, They hated 
me for nothing. But when the Paraclete is come, whom I will send unto you from my Father, even the 
Spirit of truth, which goeth forth from my Father, he shall bear witness of me: and ye also bear witness, 
because from the beginning ye have been with me. 


[44, 45] I have said that unto you, that ye may not stumble. And they shall put you out of their 
synagogues: and there cometh an hour when every one that killeth you shall think that he hath offered 
unto God an offering. And they will do that, because they do not know me, nor my Father. I have said that 
unto you, so that when its time is come, ye may remember it, that I told you. And this hitherto I said not 
unto you, because I was with you. But now I go unto him that sent me; and no man of you asketh me 
whither I go. I have said that unto you now, and grief hath come and taken possession of your hearts But I 
say the truth unto you; It is better for you that I go away: for if I go not away, the Paraclete will not come 
unto you; [Arabic, p. 177] but if I go away, I will send him unto you. And when he cometh, he will reprove 
the world for sin, and for righteousness, and for judgement: [52, 53] for sin, because they have not 
believed in me; and for righteousness, because I go to my Father; and for judgement, because the Archon 
of this world hath been judged. And further have I many things to speak unto you, but ye cannot tarry 
now. Howbeit when the Spirit of truth is come, he will remind you of all the truth: he will say nothing from 
himself; but everything that he heareth, that shall he say: and he shall make known unto you the things 
that are to be. And he shall glorify me; for from me shall he take and shew you. All that my Father hath is 
mine: therefore said I unto you, that he taketh of mine, and shall shew you. 


SECTION XLVII 


[1] A little while, and ye shall not behold me; and a little while again, and ye shall behold me; because I go 
to the Father. His disciples therefore said one to another, What is this that he hath said unto us, A little 
while, and ye shall not behold me; and a little while again, and ye shall behold me: and, I go to my Father? 
And they said, What is this little while that he hath said? We know not what he speaketh. And Jesus 
perceived that they were seeking to ask him, and said unto them, Do ye inquire among yourselves 
concerning this, that I said unto you, A little while, and ye behold me not, and a little while again, and ye 
shall behold me? Verily, verily, I say unto you, that ye shall weep and grieve, but the world shall rejoice: 
and ye shall be sorrowful, but your grief shall turn to joy. 


[6] For, a woman when the time is come for her that she should bring forth, the arrival of the day of her 
bringing forth distresseth her: but whenever she hath brought forth a son, she remembereth not her 
distress, for joy at the birth of a man into the world. And ye now also grieve: but I shall see you, and your 
hearts shall rejoice, [Arabic, p. 178] and your joy no man taketh from you. And in that day ye shall ask me 
nothing. And verily, verily, I say unto you, All that ye ask my Father in my name, he will give you. Hitherto 
ye have asked nothing in my name: ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be complete. 


[10] I have spoken unto you now in aenigmas: but there will come an hour when I shall not speak to you in 
aenigmas, but shall reveal unto you the Father plainly, in that day when ye shall ask in my name: and I say 
not unto you, that I shall entreat the Father for you; for the Father loveth you, because ye have loved me, 
and have believed that I came forth from my Father. I came forth from my Father, and came into the 
world: and I leave the world, and go unto my Father. His disciples said unto him, Lo, thy speech is now 


plain, and thou hast not said one thing in an aenigma. Now, lo, we know that thou knowest everything, 
and needest not that any man should ask thee: and by this we believe that thou camest forth [16, 17] from 
God. Jesus said unto them, Believe that an hour cometh, and lo, it hath come, and ye shall be scattered, 
every one of you to his place, and shall leave me alone: and yet I am not alone, because the Father is with 
me. This have I said unto you, that in me ye may have peace. And in the world trouble shall overtake you: 
but be of good courage; for I have overcome the world. 


[19] This said Jesus, and lifted up his eyes unto heaven, and said, My Father, the hour is come; glorify thy 
Son, that thy Son may glorify thee: as thou gavest him authority over all flesh, that all that thou hast given 
him, he might give them eternal life. And this is eternal life, that they should know that thou alone art true 
God, and that he [Arabic, p. 179] whom thou didst send is Jesus the Messiah. I glorified thee in the earth, 
and the work which thou gavest me to do I have accomplished. And now glorify thou me, O Father, beside 
thee, with that glory which I had with thee before the world was. I made known thy name to the men 
whom thou gavest me out of the world: thine they were, and thou gavest them to me; and they have kept 
[25, 26] thy word. Now they know that all that thou hast given me is from thee: and the sayings which 
thou gavest me I have given unto them; and they received them, and knew of a truth that I came forth 
from thee, and believed that thou didst send me. And I ask for their sake: and my asking is not for the 
world, but for those whom thou hast given me; for they are thine: and all that is mine is thine, and all that 
is thine is mine: and I am glorified in them. And now I am not in the world, and they are in the world, and 
I come to thee. My holy Father, keep them in thy name which thou hast given unto me, that they may be 
one, as we are. When I was with them in the world, I kept them in thy name: and I kept those whom thou 
gavest unto me: and no man of them hath perished, but the son of perdition; that the scripture might be 
fulfilled. Now I come to thee: and this I say in the world, that my joy may be complete in them. I have 
given them thy word; and the world hated them, because they were not of the world, as I was not of the 
world. And I ask not this, that thou take them from the world, but that thou keep them from the [34, 35] 
evil one. They were not of the world, as I was not of the world. O Father, sanctify them in thy truth: for thy 
word is truth. And as thou didst send me into the world, I [Arabic, p. 180] also send them into the world. 
And for their sake I sanctify myself, that they also may be sanctified in the truth. Neither for these alone 
do I ask, but for the sake of them that believe in me through their word; that they may be all one; as thou 
art in me, and I in thee, and so they also shall be one in us: that the world may believe that thou didst 
send me. And the glory which thou hast given unto me I have given unto them; that they may be one, as 
we are one; I in them, and thou in me, that they may be perfect into one; and that the world may know 
that thou didst send me, and that I loved them, as thou lovedst me. Father, and those whom thou hast 
given me, I wish that, where I am, they may be with me also; that they may behold my glory, which thou 
hast given me: for thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world. My righteous Father, and the world 
knew thee not, but I know thee; and they knew that thou didst send me; and I made known unto them thy 
name, and will make it known to them; that the love wherewith thou lovedst me may be in them, and I 
shall be in them. 


SECTION XLVIII 


[1] This said Jesus, and went forth with his disciples to a place which was called Gethsemane, on the side 
that is in the plain of Kidron, the mountain, the place in which was a garden; and he entered thither, he 
and his disciples. And Judas the betrayer knew that place: for Jesus oft-times met with his disciples there. 
And when Jesus came to the place, he said to his disciples, Sit ye here, so that I may go and pray; [4, 5] 
[Arabic, p. 181] and pray ye, that ye enter not into temptations. And he took with him Cephas and the sons 
of Zebedee together, James and John; and he began to look sorrowful, and to be anxious. And he said unto 
them, My soul is distressed unto death: abide ye here, and watch with me. And he withdrew from them a 
little, the space of a stone’s throw; and he kneeled, and fell on his face, and prayed, so that, if it were 
possible, this hour might pass him. And he said, Father, thou art able for all things; if thou wilt, let this cup 
pass me: but let not my will be done, but let thy will be done. And he came to his disciples, and found 
them sleeping; and he said unto Cephas, Simon, didst thou sleep? Could ye thus not for one hour watch 
with me? Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptations: the spirit is willing and ready, but the body is 
weak. And he went again a second time, and prayed, and said, My Father, if it is not possible with regard 
to this cup that it pass, except I drink it, thy will be done. And he returned again, and found his disciples 
sleeping, for their eyes were heavy from their grief and anxiety; and they knew not what to say to him. 
And he left them, and went away again, and prayed a third time, and said the very same word. And there 
appeared unto him an angel from heaven, encouraging him. And being afraid he prayed continuously: and 
his sweat [Arabic, p. 182] became like a stream of blood, and fell on the ground. Then he rose from his 
prayer, and came to his disciples, and found them sleeping. And he said unto them, Sleep now, and rest: 
the end hath arrived, and the hour hath come; and behold, the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of 
sinners. Arise, let us go: for he hath come that betrayeth me. 


[22] And while he was still speaking, came Judas the betrayer, one of the twelve, and with him a great 
multitude carrying lanterns and torches and swords and staves, from the chief priests and scribes and 
elders of the people, and with him the footsoldiers of the Romans. And Judas the betrayer gave them a 
sign, and said, He whom I shall kiss, he is he: take him with care, and lead him away. 


[24] And Jesus, because he knew everything that should come upon him, went forth unto them. And 


immediately Judas the betrayer came to Jesus, and said, Peace, my Master; and kissed him. And Jesus said 
unto him, Judas, with a kiss betrayest thou the Son of man? Was it for that thou camest, my friend? And 
Jesus said to those that came unto him, Whom seek ye? They said unto him, Jesus the Nazarene. Jesus said 
unto them, I am he. And Judas the betrayer also was standing with them. And when Jesus said unto them, 
I am he, they retreated backward, and fell to the ground. And Jesus asked them again, Whom seek ye? 
They answered, Jesus the Nazarene. Jesus said unto them, I told you that I am he: and if ye seek me, let 
these go away: that the word might be fulfilled which he spake, Of those [Arabic, p. 183] whom thou hast 
given me I lost not even one. Then came those that were with Judas, and seized Jesus, and took him. 


[34] And when his disciples saw what happened, they said, Our Lord, shall we smite them with swords? 
And Simon Cephas had a sword, and he drew it, and struck the servant of the chief priest, and cut off his 
right ear. And the name of that servant was Malchus. Jesus said unto Cephas, The cup which my Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it? Put the sword into its sheath: for all that take with the sword shall die 
by the sword. Thinkest thou that I am not able to ask of my Father, and he shall now raise up for me more 
than twelve tribes of angels? Then how should the scriptures which were spoken be fulfilled, that thus it 
must be? Your leave in this. And he touched the ear of him that was struck, and healed it. And in that hour 
Jesus said to the multitudes, As they come out against a thief are ye come out against me with swords and 
staves to take me? Daily was I with you in the temple sitting teaching, and ye took me not: but this is your 
hour, and the power of darkness. And that was, that the scriptures of the prophets might be fulfilled. 


[44] Then the disciples all left him, and fled. And the footsoldiers and the officers and the soldiers of the 
Jews seized Jesus, and came. And a certain young man followed him, and he was wrapped in a towel, 
naked: and they seized him; so he [Arabic, p. 184] left the towel, and fled naked. Then they took Jesus, 
and bound him, and brought him to Annas first; because he was the father in law of Caiaphas, who was 
chief priest that year. And Caiaphas was he that counselled the Jews, that it was necessary that one man 
should die instead of the people. 


[49] And Simon Cephas and one of the other disciples followed Jesus. And the chief priest knew that 
disciple, and he entered with Jesus into the court; but Simon was standing without at the door. And that 
other disciple, whom the chief priest knew, went out and spake unto her that kept the door, and she 
brought Simon in. And when the maid that kept the door saw Simon, she looked stedfastly at him, and 
said unto him, Art not thou also one of the disciples of this man, I mean Jesus the Nazarene? But he 
denied, and said, Woman, I know him not, neither know I even what thou sayest. And the servants and the 
soldiers rose, and made a fire in the middle of the court, that they might warm themselves; for it was cold. 
And when the fire burned up, they sat down around it. And Simon also came, and sat down with them to 
warm himself, that he might see the end of what should happen. 


SECTION XLIx 


[1, 2] And the chief priest asked Jesus about his disciples, and about his doctrine. And Jesus said unto him, 
I was speaking openly to the people; and I ever taught in the synagogue, and in the temple, where all the 
Jews gather; and I have spoken nothing in [Arabic, p. 185] secret. Why askest thou me? ask those that 
have heard, what I spake unto them: for they know all that I said. And when he had said that, one of the 
soldiers which were standing there struck the cheek of Jesus, and said unto him, Dost thou thus answer 
the chief priest? Jesus answered and said unto him, If I have spoken evil, bear witness of evil: but if well, 
why didst thou smite me? And Annas sent Jesus bound unto Caiaphas the chief priest. 


[7] And when Jesus went out, Simon Cephas was standing in the outer court warming himself. And that 
maid saw him again, and began to say to those that stood by, This man also was there with Jesus the 
Nazarene. And those that stood by came forward and said to Cephas, Truly thou art one of his disciples. 
And he denied again with an oath, I know not the man. And after a little one of the servants of the chief 
priest, the kinsman of him whose ear Simon cut off, saw him; and he disputed and said, Truly this man 
was with him: and he also is a Galilaean; and his speech resembles. And he said unto Simon, Did not I see 
thee with him in the garden? Then began Simon to curse, and to swear, I know not this man whom ye have 
mentioned. And immediately, while he was speaking, the cock crew twice. And in that hour Jesus turned, 
he being without, and looked stedfastly at Cephas. And Simon remembered the word of our Lord, which 
he said unto him, [17, 18] Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. And Simon went forth 
without, and wept bitterly. 


[19] [Arabic, p. 186] And when the morning approached, the servants of all the chief priests and the 
scribes and the elders of the people and all the multitude assembled, [20, 21] and made a plot; and they 
took counsel against Jesus to put him to death. And they sought false witnesses who should witness 
against him, that they might put him to [22, 23] death, and they found not; but many false witnesses 
came, but their witness did not [24, 25] agree. But at last there came two lying witnesses, and said, We 
heard him say, I will destroy this temple of God that is made with hands, and will build another not [26, 
27] made with hands after three days. And not even so did their witness agree. But Jesus was silent. And 
the chief priest rose in the midst, and asked Jesus, and said, Answerest thou not a word concerning 
anything? what do these witness against [29, 30] thee? But Jesus was silent, and answered him nothing. 
And they took him up into their assembly, and said unto him, If thou art the Messiah, tell us. He said unto 


them, If I tell you, ye will not believe me: and if I ask you, ye will not answer me a word, nor let me go. 
And the chief priest answered and said unto him, I adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us whether 
thou art the Messiah, the [34, 35] Son of the living God. Jesus said unto him, Thou hast said that I am he. 
They all said unto him, Then thou art now the Son of God? Jesus said, Ye have said that Iam he. I say unto 
you, that henceforth ye shall see the Son of man sitting [Arabic, p. 187] at the right hand of power, and 
coming on the clouds of heaven. Then the chief priest rent his tunic, and said, He hath blasphemed. And 
they all said, Why should we seek now witnesses? we have heard now the blasphemy from his mouth. [39, 
40] What then think ye? They all answered and said, He is worthy of death. Then some of them drew near, 
and spat in his face, and struck him, and scoffed at him. And the soldiers struck him on his cheeks, and 
said, Prophesy unto us, thou Messiah: who is he that struck thee? And many other things spake they 
falsely, and said against him. 


[43] And all of their assembly arose, and took Jesus, and brought him bound to the praetorium, and 
delivered him up to Pilate the judge; but they entered not into the praetorium, that they might not be 
defiled when they should eat the passover. 


[45] And Jesus stood before the judge. And Pilate went forth unto them without, and said unto them, What 
accusation have ye against this man? They answered and said unto him, If he had not been doing evils, 
neither should we have delivered him up unto thee. We found this man leading our people astray, and 
restraining from giving tribute to Caesar, and saying of himself that he is the King, the Messiah. Pilate 
said unto them, Then take ye him, and judge him according to your law. [Arabic, p. 188] The Jews said 
unto him, We have no authority to put a man to death: that the word might be fulfilled, which Jesus spake, 
when he made known by what manner of death he was to die. 


[50] And Pilate entered into the praetorium, and called Jesus, and said unto him, Art thou the King of the 
Jews? Jesus said unto him, Of thyself saidst thou this, or did others tell it thee concerning me? Pilate said 
unto him, Am I, forsooth, a Jew? The sons of thy nation and the chief priests delivered thee unto me: what 
hast thou done? Jesus said unto him, My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews: now my kingdom is not from 
hence. Pilate said unto him, Then thou art a king? Jesus said unto him, Thou hast said that I am a king. 
And for this was I born, and for this came I into the world, that I should bear witness of the truth. And 
every one that is of the truth heareth my voice. Pilate said unto him, And what is the truth? And when he 
said that, he went out again unto the Jews. 


SECTION L 


[1] And Pilate said unto the chief priests and the multitude, I have not found against this man anything. 
But they cried out and said, He hath disquieted our people with his teaching in all Judaea, and he began 
from Galilee and unto this place. And Pilate, when he heard the name of Galilee, asked, Is this man a 
Galilaean? And when he learned that he was under the jurisdiction of Herod, he sent him to Herod: for he 
was in Jerusalem in those days. 


[5] And Herod, when he saw Jesus, rejoiced exceedingly: for he had desired to see him for a long time, 
because he had heard regarding him many things; and he counted on [Arabic, p. 189] seeing some sign 
from him. And he questioned him with many words; but Jesus answered him not a word. And the scribes 
and chief priests were standing by, and they accused him vehemently. And Herod scoffed at him, he and 
his servants; and when he had scoffed at him, he clothed him in robes of scarlet, and sent him to Pilate. 
And on that day Pilate and Herod became friends, there having been enmity between them before that. 


[10, 11] And Pilate called the chief priests and the rulers of the people, and said unto them, Ye brought 
unto me this man, as the perverter of your people: and I have tried him before you, and have not found in 
this man any cause of all that ye seek against him: nor yet Herod: for I sent him unto him; and he hath 
done nothing for which he should deserve death. So now I will chastise him, and let [14, 15] him go. The 
multitude all cried out and said, Take him from us, take him. And the chief priests and the elders accused 
him of many things. And during their accusation he answered not a word. Then Pilate said unto him, 
Hearest thou not how many things they witness against thee? And he answered him not, not even one 
word: and Pilate marvelled at that. 


[19] And when the judge sat on his tribune, his wife sent unto him, and said unto him, See that thou have 
nothing to do with that righteous man: for I have suffered much in my dream to-day because of him. 


[20] And at every feast the custom of the judge was to release to the people one prisoner, him whom they 
would. And there was in their prison a well-known prisoner, [22, 23] called Barabbas. And when they 
assembled, Pilate said unto them, Ye have a custom, that I should release unto you a prisoner at the 
passover: will ye that I release unto you the King of the Jews? And they all cried out and said, Release not 
[Arabic, p. 190] unto us this man, but release unto us Barabbas. And this Barabbas was a robber, who for 
sedition and murder, which was in the city, was cast into the prison. And all the people cried out and 
began to ask him to do as the custom was that he should do with them. And Pilate answered and said unto 
them, Whom will ye that I release unto you? Barabbas, or Jesus which is called the Messiah, the King of 


the Jews? For Pilate knew that envy had moved them to deliver him up. And the chief priests and the 
elders asked the multitudes to deliver Barabbas, and to destroy Jesus. The judge answered and said unto 
them, Whom of the two will ye that I release unto you? They said, Barabbas. Pilate said unto them, And 
Jesus which is called the Messiah, what shall I do with him? They all cried out and said, Crucify him. And 
Pilate spake to them again, for he desired to release Jesus; but they cried out and said, Crucify him, 
crucify him, and release unto us Barabbas. And Pilate said unto them a third time, What evil hath this man 
done? I have not found in him any cause to necessitate death: I will chastise him and let him go. But they 
increased in importunity with a loud voice, and asked him to crucify him. And their voice, and the voice of 
the chief priests, prevailed. Then Pilate released unto them that one who was cast into prison for sedition 
and murder, Barabbas, whom they asked for: and he scourged Jesus with whips. 


[38] Then the footsoldiers of the judge took Jesus, and went into the praetorium, and [Arabic, p. 191] 
gathered unto him all of the footsoldiers. And they stripped him, and put on him a scarlet cloak. And they 
clothed him in garments of purple, and plaited a crown of thorns, and placed it on his head, and a reed in 
his right hand; and while they mocked at him and laughed, they fell down on their knees before him, and 
bowed down to him, and said, Hail, King of the Jews! And they spat in his face, and took the reed from his 
hand, and struck him on his head, and smote his cheeks. And Pilate went forth without again, and said 
unto the Jews, I bring him forth to you, that ye may know that I do not find, in examining him, even one 
crime. And Jesus went forth without, wearing the crown of thorns and the purple garments. Pilate said 
unto them, Behold, the man! And when the chief priests and the soldiers saw him, they cried out and said, 
Crucify him, crucify him. Pilate said unto them, Take him yourselves, and crucify him: for I find not a 
cause against him. The Jews said unto him, We have a law, and according to our law he deserves death, 
because he made himself the Son of God. And when Pilate heard this word, his fear increased; and he 
entered again into the porch, and said to Jesus, Whence art thou? But Jesus answered him not a word. 
Pilate said unto him, Speakest thou not unto me? knowest thou not that I have authority to release thee, 
and have authority to crucify thee? Jesus said unto him, Thou hast not any authority over me, if thou wert 
not given it from above: therefore the sin of him that delivered me up unto thee is greater than thy sin. 
And for this word Pilate wished to release him: but the Jews cried out, If thou let him go, thou art not a 
friend of Caesar: for every one that maketh himself a king is against Caesar. 


SECTION LI 


[1] [Arabic, p. 192] And when Pilate heard this saying, he took Jesus out, and sat on the tribune in the 
place which was called the pavement of stones, but in the Hebrew called Gabbatha. And that day was the 
Friday of the passover: and it had reached about the sixth hour. And he said to the Jews, Behold, your 
King! And they cried out, Take him, take him, crucify him, crucify him. Pilate said unto them, Shall I 
crucify your King? The chief priests said unto him, We have no king except Caesar. And Pilate, when he 
saw it, and he was gaining nothing, but the tumult was increasing, took water, and washed his hands 
before the multitude, and said, I am innocent of the blood of this innocent man: ye shall know. And all the 
people answered and said, His blood be on us, and on our children. Then Pilate commanded to grant them 
their request; and delivered up Jesus to be crucified, according to their wish. 


[7] Then Judas the betrayer, when he saw Jesus wronged, went and returned the thirty pieces of money to 
the chief priests and the elders, and said, I have sinned in my betraying innocent blood. And they said 
unto him, And we, what must we do? know thou. And he threw down the money in the temple, and 
departed; and he went away and hanged himself. And the chief priests took the money, and said, We have 
not authority to cast it into the place of the offering, for it is the price of blood. And they took counsel, and 
bought with it the plain of the potter, for the burial of strangers. Therefore that plain was called, The field 
of blood, unto [Arabic, p. 193] this day. Therein was fulfilled the saying in the prophet which said, I took 
thirty pieces of money, the price of the precious one, which was fixed by the children of Israel; and I paid 
them for the plain of the potter, as the Lord commanded me. 


[15] And the Jews took Jesus, and went away to crucify him. And when he bare his cross and went out, 
they stripped him of those purple and scarlet garments which he had on, and put on him his own 
garments. And while they were going with him, they found a man, a Cyrenian, coming from the country, 
named Simon, the father of Alexander and Rufus: and they compelled this man to bear the cross of Jesus. 
And they took the cross and laid it upon him, that he might bear it, and come after Jesus; and Jesus went, 
and his cross behind him. 


[19] And there followed him much people, and women which were lamenting and raving. But Jesus turned 
unto them and said, Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me: weep for yourselves, and for your children. 
Days are coming, when they shall say, Blessed are the barren, and the wombs that bare not, and the 
breasts that gave not suck. Then shall they begin to say to the mountains, Fall on us; and to the hills, 
Cover us. For if they do so in the green tree, what shall be in the dry? 


[24] And they brought with Jesus two others of the malefactors, to be put to death. 


[25] And when they came unto a certain place called The skull, and called in the Hebrew Golgotha, they 
crucified him there: they crucified with him these two malefactors, one on his right, and the other on his 


left. And the scripture was [Arabic, p. 194] fulfilled, which saith, He was numbered with the 
transgressors. And they gave him to drink wine and myrrh, and vinegar which had been mixed with the 
myrrh; and he tasted, and would not drink; and he received it not. 


[28] And the soldiers, when they had crucified Jesus, took his garments, and cast lots for them in four 
parts, to every party of the soldiers a part; and his tunic was without sewing, from the top woven 
throughout. And they said one to another, Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it, whose it shall be: and the 
scripture was fulfilled, which saith, 


They divided my garments among them, 
And cast the lot for my vesture. 


[30, 31] This the soldiers did. And they sat and guarded him there. And Pilate wrote on a tablet the cause 
of his death, and put it on the wood of the cross above his head. And there was written upon it thus: This 
is Jesus the Nazarene, the King of the Jews. And this tablet read many of the Jews: for the place where 
Jesus was crucified was near the city: and it was written in Hebrew and Greek and Latin. And the chief 
priests said unto Pilate, Write not, The King of the Jews; but, He it is that said, I am the King of the Jews. 
Pilate said unto them, What hath been written hath been written. And the people were standing 
beholding; and they that passed by were reviling him, and shaking their heads, and saying, Thou that 
destroyest the temple, and buildest it in three days, save thyself if thou art the Son of God, and come 
down from the cross. And in like manner the chief priests and the [Arabic, p. 195] scribes and the elders 
and the Pharisees derided him, and laughed one with [38, 39] another, and said, The saviour of others 
cannot save himself. If he is the Messiah, the chosen of God, and the King of Israel, let him come down 
now from the cross, that we may see, and believe in him. He that relieth on God—let him deliver him now, 
if he is pleased with him: for he said, I am the Son of God. And the soldiers also scoffed at him in that they 
came near unto him, and brought him vinegar, and said unto him, If thou art the King of the Jews, save 
thyself. And likewise the two robbers also that were crucified with him reproached him. 


[44] And one of those two malefactors who were crucified with him reviled him, and said, If thou art the 
Messiah, save thyself, and save us also. But his comrade rebuked him, and said, Dost thou not even fear 
God, being thyself also in this condemnation? And we with justice, and as we deserved, and according to 
our deed, have we been rewarded: but this man hath not done anything unlawful. And he said unto Jesus, 
Remember me, my Lord, when thou comest in thy kingdom. Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, To- 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise. 


[49] And there stood by the cross of Jesus his mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary that was related to 
Clopas, and Mary Magdalene. And Jesus saw his mother, and that disciple whom he loved standing by; and 
he said to his mother, Woman, behold, thy son! And he said to that disciple, Behold, thy mother! And from 
that hour that disciple took her unto himself. 


[52] [Arabic, p. 196] And from the sixth hour darkness was on all the land unto the ninth hour, and the sun 
became dark. And at the ninth hour Jesus cried out with a loud voice, and said, Yail, Yaili, why hast thou 
forsaken me? which is, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? And some of those that stood there, 
when they heard, said, This man called Elijah. 


SECTION LII 


[1] And after that, Jesus knew that all things were finished; and that the scripture might be accomplished, 
he said, I thirst. And there was set a vessel full of vinegar: and in that hour one of them hasted, and took a 
sponge, and filled it with that vinegar, and fastened it on a reed, and brought it near his mouth to give him 
a drink. And when Jesus had taken that vinegar, he said, Everything is finished. But the rest said, Let be, 
that we may see whether Elijah cometh to save him. [6, 7] And Jesus said, My Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do. And Jesus cried again with a loud voice, and said, My Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit. He said that, and bowed his head, and gave up his spirit. 


[8] And immediately the face of the door of the temple was rent into two parts from top to bottom; and the 
earth was shaken; and the stones were split to pieces; and the [Arabic, p. 197] tombs were opened; and 
the bodies of many saints which slept, arose and came forth; and after his resurrection they entered into 
the holy city and appeared unto many. And the officer of the footsoldiers, and they that were with him who 
were guarding Jesus, when they saw the earthquake, and the things which came to pass, feared greatly, 
and praised God, and said, This man was righteous; and, Truly he was the Son of God. And all the 
multitudes that were come together to the sight, when they saw what came to pass, returned and smote 
upon their breasts. 


[14] And the Jews, because of the Friday, said, Let these bodies not remain on their crosses, because it is 
the morning of the sabbath (for that sabbath was a great day); and they asked of Pilate that they might 
break the legs of those that were crucified, and take them down. And the soldiers came, and brake the 
legs of the first, and that other which was crucified with him: but when they came to Jesus, they saw that 
he had died before, so they brake not his legs: but one of the soldiers pierced him in his side with a spear, 


and immediately there came forth blood and water. And he that hath seen hath borne witness, and his 
witness is true: and he knoweth that he hath said the truth, that ye also may believe. This he did, that the 
scripture might be fulfilled, which saith, A bone shall not be broken in him; and the scripture also which 
saith, Let them look upon him whom they pierced. 


[21] And there were in the distance all the acquaintance of Jesus standing, and the women that came with 
him from Galilee, those that followed him and ministered. One of them was Mary Magdalene; and Mary 
the mother of James the little and [Arabic, p. 198] Joses, and the mother of the sons of Zebedee, and 
Salome, and many others which came up with him unto Jerusalem; and they saw that. 


[24] And when the evening of the Friday was come, because of the entering of the sabbath, there came a 
rich man, a noble of Ramah, a city of Judah, named Joseph, and he was a good man and upright; and he 
was a disciple of Jesus, but was concealing himself for fear of the Jews. And he did not agree with the 
accusers in their desire and their deeds: and he was looking for the kingdom of God. And this man went 
boldly, and entered in unto Pilate, and asked of him the body of Jesus. And Pilate wondered how he had 
died already: and he called the officer of the footsoldiers, and asked him concerning his death before the 
time. And when he knew, he commanded him to deliver up his body unto Joseph. And Joseph bought for 
him a winding cloth of pure linen, and took down the body of Jesus, and wound it in it; and they came and 
took it. And there came unto him Nicodemus also, who of old came unto Jesus by night; and he brought 
with him perfume of myrrh and aloes, about a hundred pounds. And they took the body of Jesus, and 
wound it in the linen and the perfume, as was the custom of the Jews to bury. 


[33] And there was in the place where Jesus was crucified a garden; and in that garden a new tomb cut 
out in a rock, wherein was never man yet laid. And they left Jesus there because the sabbath had come in, 
and because the tomb was near. And they pushed a great stone, and thrust it against the door of the 
sepulchre, and went away. And Mary Magdalene and Mary that was related to Joses came to [Arabic, p. 
199] the sepulchre after them, and sat opposite the sepulchre, and saw the body, how they took it in and 
laid it there. And they returned, and bought ointment and perfume, and prepared it, that they might come 
and anoint him. And on the day which was the sabbath day they desisted according to the command. 


[40, 41] And the chief priests and the Pharisees gathered unto Pilate, and said unto him, Our lord, we 
remember that that misleader said, while he was alive, After three days I rise. And now send beforehand 
and guard the tomb until the third day, lest his disciples come and steal him by night, and they will say 
unto the people that he is risen from the dead: and the last error shall be worse than the first. He said 
unto them, And have ye not guards? go, and take precautions as ye know how. And they went, and set 
guards at the tomb, and sealed that stone, with the guards. 


[45] And in the evening of the sabbath, which is the morning of the first day, and in the dawning while the 
darkness yet remained, came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary and other women to see the tomb. 
They brought with them the perfume which they had prepared, and said among themselves, Who is it that 
will remove for us the stone from the door of the tomb? for it was very great. And when they said thus, 
there occurred a great earthquake; and an angel came down from heaven, and came and removed the 
stone from the door. And they came and found the stone removed from the sepulchre, and the angel 
sitting upon the stone. And his appearance was as the lightning, and his raiment white as the snow: and 
for fear of him the guards were troubled, and became as dead men. And when he went away, the women 
entered into the sepulchre; and they found [Arabic, p. 200] not the body of Jesus. And they saw there a 
young man sitting on the right, arrayed in a white garment; and they were amazed. And the angel 
answered and said unto the women, Fear ye not: for I know that ye seek Jesus the Nazarene, who hath 
been crucified. He is not here; but he is risen, as he said. Come and see the place where our Lord lay. 


SECTION LIII 


[1] And while they marvelled at that, behold, two men standing above them, their raiment shining: and 
they were seized with fright, and bowed down their face to the earth: and they said unto them, Why seek 
ye the living one with the dead? He is not here; he is risen: remember what he was speaking unto you 
while he was in Galilee, and saying, The Son of man is to be delivered up into the hands of sinners, and to 
be crucified, and on the third day to rise. But go in haste, and say to his disciples and to Cephas, He is 
risen from among the dead; and lo, he goeth before you into Galilee; and there ye shall see him, where he 
said unto you: lo, I have told you. And they remembered his sayings; and they departed in haste from the 
tomb with joy and great fear, and hastened and went; and perplexity and fear encompassed them; and 
they told no man anything, for they were afraid. And Mary hastened, and came to Simon Cephas, and to 
that other disciple whom Jesus loved, and said unto them, They have taken our Lord from the sepulchre, 
and I know not where they have laid him. And Simon went out, and that other disciple, and came to the 
sepulchre. And they hastened both together: and that disciple outran Simon, and came first to the 
sepulchre; and he looked down, and saw the linen laid; but he went not in. And Simon came after him, and 
entered into the [Arabic, p. 201] sepulchre, and saw the linen laid; and the scarf with which his head was 
bound was not with the linen, but wrapped and laid aside in a certain place. Then entered that disciple 
which came first to the sepulchre, and saw, and believed. And they knew not yet from the scriptures that 
the Messiah was to rise from among the dead. And those two disciples went to their place. 


[18] But Mary remained at the tomb weeping: and while she wept, she looked down into the tomb; and 
she saw two angels sitting in white raiment, one of them toward his pillow, and the other toward his feet, 
where the body of Jesus had been laid. And they said unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? She said unto 
them, They have taken my Lord, and I know not where they have left him. She said that, and turned 
behind her, and saw Jesus standing, and knew not that it was Jesus. Jesus said unto her, Woman, why 
weepest thou? whom seekest thou? And she supposed him to be the gardener, and said, My lord, if thou 
hast taken him, tell me where thou hast laid him, that I may go and take him. Jesus said unto her, Mary. 
She turned, and said unto him in Hebrew, Rabboni; which is, being interpreted, Teacher. Jesus said unto 
her, Touch me not; for I have not ascended yet unto my Father: go to my brethren, and say unto them, I 
ascend unto my Father and your Father, and my God and your God. 


[25] And on the First-day on which he rose, he appeared first unto Mary Magdalene, from whom he had 
cast out seven demons. 


[26] And some of those guards came to the city, and informed the chief priests of [Arabic, p. 202] all that 
had happened. And they assembled with the elders, and took counsel; and they gave money, not a little, to 
the guards, and said unto them, Say ye, His disciples came and stole him by night, while we were 
sleeping. 


[29] And if the judge hear that, we will make a plea with him, and free you of blame. And they, when they 
took the money, did according to what they taught them. And this word spread among the Jews unto this 
day. 


[31] And then came Mary Magdalene, and announced to the disciples that she had seen our Lord, and that 
he had said that unto her. 


[32] And while the first women were going in the way to inform his disciples, Jesus met them, and said 
unto them, Peace unto you. And they came and took hold of his feet, and worshipped him. Then said Jesus 
unto them, Fear not: but go and say to my brethren that they depart into Galilee, and there they shall see 
me. And those women returned, and told all that to the eleven, and to the rest of the disciples; and to 
those that had been with him, for they were saddened and weeping. And those were Mary Magdalene, and 
Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, and the rest who were with them: and they were those that told 
the apostles. And they, when they heard them say that he was alive and had appeared unto them, did not 
believe them: and these sayings were before their eyes as the sayings of madness. [Arabic, p. 203] And 
after that, he appeared to two of them, on that day, and while they were going to the village which was 
named Emmaus, and whose distance from Jerusalem was sixty furlongs. And they were talking the one of 
them with the other of all the things which had happened. And during the time of their talking and 
inquiring with one another, Jesus came and reached them, and walked with them. But their eyes were 
veiled that they should not know him. And he said unto them, What are these sayings which ye address 
the one of you to the other, as ye walk and are sad? One of them, whose name was Cleopas, answered and 
said unto him, Art thou perchance alone a stranger to Jerusalem, since thou knowest not what was in it in 
these days? He said unto them, What was? They said unto him, Concerning Jesus, he who was from 
Nazareth, a man who was a prophet, and powerful in speech and deeds before God and before all the 
people: and the chief priests and the elders delivered him up to the sentence of death, and crucified him. 
But we supposed that he was the one who was to deliver Israel. And since all these things happened there 
have passed three days. But certain women of us also informed us that they had come to the sepulchre; 
and when they found not his body, they came and told us that they had seen there the angels, and they 
said concerning him that he was alive. And some of us also went to the sepulchre, and found the matter as 
the women had said: only they saw him not. Then said Jesus unto them, Ye lacking in discernment, and 
heavy in heart to believe! Was it not in all the sayings of the prophets that the Messiah was to suffer these 
things, and to [Arabic, p. 204] enter into his Glory? And he began from Moses and from all the prophets, 
and interpreted to them concerning himself from all the scriptures. And they drew near unto the village, 
whither they were going: and he was leading them to imagine that he was as if going to a distant region. 
And they pressed him, and said unto him, Abide with us: for the day hath declined now to the darkness. 
And he went in to abide with them. And when he sat with them, he took bread, and blessed, and brake, 
and gave to them. And straightway their eyes were opened, and they knew him; and he was taken away 
from them. And they said the one to the other, Was not our heart heavy within us, while he was speaking 
to us in the way, and interpreting to us the scriptures? 


[59] And they rose in that hour, and returned to Jerusalem, and found the eleven gathered, and those that 
were with them, saying, Truly our Lord is risen, and hath appeared to Simon. And they related what 
happened in the way, and how they knew him when he brake the bread. Neither believed they that also. 


SECTION LIV 


[1] And while they talked together, the evening of that day arrived which was the First-day; and the doors 
were shut where the disciples were, because of the fear of the Jews; and Jesus came and stood among 
them, and said unto them, Peace be with you: I am he; fear not. But they were agitated, and became 
afraid, and supposed that they saw a spirit. Jesus said unto them, Why are ye agitated? and why do 


thoughts rise [Arabic, p. 205] in your hearts? See my hands and my feet, that I am he: feel me, and know 
that a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me having that. And when he had said this, he shewed 
them his hands and his feet and his side. And they were until this time unbelieving, from their joy and 
their wonder. He said unto them, Have ye anything here to eat? And they gave him a portion of broiled 
fish and of honey. And he took it, and ate before them. 


[8] And he said unto them, These are the sayings which I spake unto you, while I was with you, that 
everything must be fulfilled, which is written in the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms, 
concerning me. Then opened he their heart, that they might understand the scriptures; and he said unto 
them, Thus it is written, and thus it is necessary that the Messiah suffer, and rise from among the dead on 
the third day; and that repentance unto the forgiveness of sins be preached in his name among all the 
peoples; and the beginning shall be from Jerusalem. And ye shall be witnesses of that. And I send unto you 
the promise of my Father. And when the disciples heard that, they were glad. And Jesus said unto them 
again, Peace be with you: as my Father hath sent me, I also send you. And when he had said this, he 
breathed on them, and said unto them, Receive ye the Holy Spirit: and if ye forgive sins to any man, they 
shall be forgiven him; and if ye retain them against any man, they shall be retained. 


[17] But Thomas, one of the twelve, called Thama, was not there with the disciples when Jesus came. The 
disciples therefore said unto him, We have seen our Lord. But he said unto them, If I do not see in his 
hands the places of the nails, and put on them my fingers, and pass my hand over his side, I will not 
believe. 


[19] And after eight days, on the next First-day, the disciples were assembled again within, and Thomas 
with them. And Jesus came, the doors being shut, and stood [Arabic, p. 206] in the midst, and said unto 
them, Peace be with you. And he said to Thomas, Bring hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and bring 
hither thy hand, and spread it on my side: and be not unbelieving, but believing. Thomas answered and 
said unto him, My Lord and my God. Jesus said unto him, Now since thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed: blessed are they that have not seen me, and have believed. 


[23] And many other signs did Jesus before his disciples, and they are they which are not written in this 
book: but these that are written also are that ye may believe in Jesus the Messiah, the Son of God; and 
that when ye have believed, ye may have in his name eternal life. 


[25] And after that, Jesus shewed himself again to his disciples at the sea of Tiberias; and he shewed 
himself unto them thus. And there were together Simon Cephas, and Thomas which was called Twin, and 
Nathanael who was of Cana of Galilee, and the sons of Zebedee, and two other of the disciples. Simon 
Cephas said unto them, I go to catch fish. They said unto him, And we also come with thee. And they went 
forth, and went up into the boat; and in that night they caught nothing. And when the morning arrived, 
Jesus stood on the shore of the sea: but the disciples knew not that it was Jesus. And Jesus said unto them, 
Children, have ye anything to eat? They said unto him, No. He said unto them, Cast your net from the 
right side of the boat, and ye shall find. And they threw, and they were not able to draw the net for the 
abundance of the fish that were come into it. And that disciple whom Jesus loved said to Cephas, This is 
our Lord. And Simon, when he heard that it was our Lord, took his tunic, and girded it on his waist (for he 
was naked), and cast himself into the sea to come to Jesus. But some others of the disciples came in the 
boat (and they were not far from the land, but about two [Arabic, p. 207] hundred cubits), and drew that 
net of fish. And when they went up on the land, they saw live coals laid, and fish laid thereon, and bread. 
And Jesus said unto them, Bring of this fish which ye have now caught. Simon Cephas therefore went up, 
and dragged the net to the land, full of great fish, a hundred and fifty-three fishes: and with all this weight 
that net was not rent. And Jesus said unto them, Come and sit down. And no man of the disciples dared to 
ask him who he was, for they knew that it was our Lord. But he did not appear to them in his own [37, 38] 
form. And Jesus came, and took bread and fish, and gave unto them. This is the third time that Jesus 
appeared to his disciples, when he had risen from among the dead. 


[39] And when they had breakfasted, Jesus said to Simon Cephas, Simon, son of Jonah, lovest thou me 
more than these? He said unto him, Yea, my Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. Jesus said unto him, Feed 
for me my lambs. He said unto him again a second time, Simon, son of Jonah, lovest thou me? He said 
unto him, Yea, my Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. He said unto him, Feed for me my sheep. He said 
unto him again the third time, Simon, son of Jonah, lovest thou me? And it grieved Cephas that he said 
unto him three times, Lovest thou me? He said unto him, My Lord, thou knowest everything; thou knowest 
that I love thee. Jesus said unto him, Feed for me my sheep. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, When thou wast 
a child, thou didst gird thy waist for thyself, and go whither [Arabic, p. 208] thou wouldest: but when thou 
shalt be old, thou shalt stretch out thy hands, and another shall gird thy waist, and take thee whither thou 
wouldest not. He said that to him to explain by what death he was to glorify God. And when he had said 
that, he said unto him, Come after me. And Simon Cephas turned, and saw that disciple whom Jesus loved 
following him; he which at the supper leaned on Jesus’ breast, and said, My Lord, who is it that betrayeth 
thee? When therefore Cephas saw him, he said to Jesus, My Lord, and this man, what shall be in his case? 
Jesus said unto him, If I will that this man remain until I come, what is that to thee? follow thou me. And 
this word spread among the brethren, that that disciple should not die: but Jesus said not that he should 
not die; but, If I will that this man remain until I come, what is that to thee? 


[48] This is the disciple which bare witness of that, and wrote it: and we know that his witness is true. 


SECTION LV 


[1] But the eleven disciples went into Galilee, to the mountain where Jesus had appointed them. And when 
they saw him, they worshipped him: but there were of them who doubted. And while they sat there he 
appeared to them again, and upbraided them for their lack of faith and the hardness of their hearts, those 
that saw him when he was risen, and believed not. 


[4] [Arabic, p. 209] Then said Jesus unto them, I have been given all authority in heaven and earth; and as 
my Father hath sent me, so I also send you. Go now into all the world, and preach my gospel in all the 
creation; and teach all the peoples, and baptize them in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit; and teach them to keep all whatsoever I commanded you: and lo, I am with you all the days, unto 
the end of the world. For whosoever believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but whosoever believeth not 
shall be rejected. And the signs which shall attend those that believe in me are these: that they shall cast 
out devils in my name; and they shall speak with new tongues; and they shall take up serpents, and if they 
drink deadly poison, it shall not injure them; and they shall lay their hands on the diseased, and they shall 
be healed. But ye, abide in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be clothed with power from on high. 


[12] And our Lord Jesus, after speaking to them, took them out to Bethany: and he lifted up his hands, and 
blessed them. And while he blessed them, he was separated from them, and ascended into heaven, and sat 
down at the right hand of God. [14, 15] And they worshipped him, and returned to Jerusalem with great 
joy: and at all times they were in the temple, praising and blessing God. Amen. 


[16] And from thence they went forth, and preached in every place; and our Lord helped them, and 
confirmed their sayings by the signs which they did. 


[17] And here are also many other things which Jesus did, which if they were written every one of them, 
not even the world, according to my opinion, would contain the books which should be written. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
I. In Borgian ms. 


Here endeth the Gospel which Tatianus compiled and named Diatessaron, i.e., The Fourfold, a compilation 
from the four Gospels of the holy Apostles, the excellent Evangelists (peace be upon them). It was 
translated by the excellent and learned priest, Abu’l Faraj Abdulla ibn-at-Tayyib (may God grant him 
favour), from Syriac into Arabic, from an exemplar written by Isa ibn-Ali al-Motatabbib, pupil of Honain 
ibn-Ishak (God have mercy on them both). Amen. 


2. In Vatican ms. 


Here endeth, by the help of God, the holy Gospel that Titianus compiled from the four Gospels, which is 
known as Diatessaron. And praise be to God, as he is entitled to it and lord of it! And to him be the glory 
for ever. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF PETER 
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THE REVELATION OF PETER 


THE APOCALYPSE OF PETER 


1.... many of them will be false prophets, and will teach divers ways and doctrines of perdition: but these 
will become sons of perdition. 3. And then God will come unto my faithful ones who hunger and thirst and 
are afflicted and purify their souls in this life; and he will judge the sons of lawlessness. 


4. And furthermore the Lord said: Let us go into the mountain: Let us pray. 5. And going with him, we, the 
twelve disciples, begged that he would show us one of our brethren, the righteous who are gone forth out 
of the world, in order that we might see of what manner of form they are, and having taken courage, 
might also encourage the men who hear us. 


6. And as we prayed, suddenly there appeared two men standing before the Lord towards the East, on 
whom we were not able to look; 7, for there came forth from their countenance a ray as of the sun, and 
their raiment was shining, such as eye of man never saw; for no mouth is able to express or heart to 
conceive the glory with which they were endued, and the beauty of their appearance. 8. And as we looked 
upon them, we were astounded; for their bodies were whiter than any snow and ruddier than any rose; 9, 
and the red thereof was mingled with the white, and I am utterly unable to express their beauty; 10, for 
their hair was curly and bright and seemly both on their face and shoulders, as it were a wreath woven of 
spikenard and divers-coloured flowers, or like a rainbow in the sky, such was their seemliness. 


11. Seeing therefore their beauty we became astounded at them, since they appeared suddenly. 12. And I 
approached the Lord and said: Who are these? 13. He saith to me: These are your brethren the righteous, 
whose forms ye desired to see. 14. And I said to him: And where are all the righteous ones and what is the 
aeon in which they are and have this glory? 


15. And the Lord showed me a very great country outside of this world, exceeding bright with light, and 
the air there lighted with the rays of the sun, and the earth itself blooming with unfading flowers and full 
of spices and plants, fair-flowering and incorruptible and bearing blessed fruit. 16. And so great was the 
perfume that it was borne thence even unto us. 17. And the dwellers in that place were clad in the 
raiment of shining angels and their raiment was like unto their country; and angels hovered about them 
there. 18. And the glory of the dwellers there was equal, and with one voice they sang praises alternately 
to the Lord God, rejoicing in that place. 19. The Lord saith to us: This is the place of your high-priests, the 
righteous men. 


20. And over against that place I saw another, squalid, and it was the place of punishment; and those who 
were punished there and the punishing angels had their raiment dark like the air of the place. 


21. And there were certain there hanging by the tongue: and these were the blasphemers of the way of 
righteousness; and under them lay fire, burning and punishing them. 


22. And there was a great lake, full of flaming mire, in which were certain men that pervert 
righteousness, and tormenting angels afflicted them. 


23. And there were also others, women, hanged by their hair over that mire that bubbled up: and these 
were they who adorned themselves for adultery; and the men who mingled with them in the defilement of 
adultery, were hanging by the feet and their heads in that mire. And I said: I did not believe that I should 
come into this place. 


24. And I saw the murderers and those who conspired with them, cast into a certain strait place, full of 
evil snakes, and smitten by those beasts, and thus turning to and fro in that punishment; and worms, as it 
were clouds of darkness, afflicted them. And the souls of the murdered stood and looked upon the 


punishment of those murderers and said: O God, thy judgment is just. 


25. And near that place I saw another strait place into which the gore and the filth of those who were 
being punished ran down and became there as it were a lake: and there sat women having the gore up to 
their necks, and over against them sat many children who were born to them out of due time, crying; and 
there came forth from them sparks of fire and smote the women in the eyes: and these were the accursed 
who conceived and caused abortion. 


26. And other men and women were burning up to the middle and were cast into a dark place and were 
beaten by evil spirits, and their inwards were eaten by restless worms: and these were they who 
persecuted the righteous and delivered them up. 


27. And near those there were again women and men gnawing their own lips, and being punished and 
receiving a red-hot iron in their eyes: and these were they who blasphemed and slandered the way of 
righteousness. 


28. And over against these again other men and women gnawing their tongues and having flaming fire in 
their mouths: and these were the false witnesses. 


29. And in a certain other place there were pebbles sharper than swords or any spit, red-hot, and women 
and men in tattered and filthy raiment rolled about on them in punishment: and these were the rich who 
trusted in their riches and had no pity for orphans and widows, and despised the commandment of God. 


30. And in another great lake, full of pitch and blood and mire bubbling up, there stood men and women 
up to their knees: and these were the usurers and those who take interest on interest. 


31. And other men and women were being hurled down from a great cliff and reached the bottom, and 
again were driven by those who were set over them to climb up upon the cliff, and thence were hurled 
down again, and had no rest from this punishment: and these were they who defiled their bodies acting as 
women; and the women who were with them were those who lay with one another as a man with a 
woman. 


32. And alongside of that cliff there was a place full of much fire, and there stood men who with their own 
hands had made for themselves carven images instead of God. And alongside of these were other men and 
women, having rods and striking each other and never ceasing from such punishment. 


33. And others again near them, women and men, burning and turning themselves and roasting: and 
these were they that leaving the way of God... 


FRAGMENTS OF THE APOCALYPSE OF PETER 


1. Clemens Alexandrinus, Eclog. 48. For instance, Peter in the Apocalypse says that the children who are 
born out of due time shall be of the better part: and that these are delivered over to a care-taking angel 
that they may attain a share of knowledge and gain the better abode [after suffering what they would 
have suffered if they had been in the body: but the others shall merely obtain salvation as injured beings 
to whom mercy is shown, and remain without punishment, receiving this as a reward]. 


2. Clem. Alex. Eclog. 49. But the milk of the women running down from their breasts and congealing shall 
engender small flesh-eating beasts: and these run up upon them and devour them. 


3. Macarius Magnes, Apocritica iv., 6 cf. 16. The earth, it (sc. the Apoc. of Peter) says, “shall present all 
men before God at the day of judgment, being itself also to be judged, with the heaven also which 
encompasses it.” 


4. Clem. Alex. Eclog. 41. The scripture says that infants that have been exposed are delivered to a care- 
taking angel, by whom they are educated and so grow up, and they will be, it says, as the faithful of a 
hundred years old are here. 


5. Methodius, Conviv. ii., 6. Whence also we have received in divinely-inspired scriptures that untimely 
births are delivered to care-taking angels, even if they are the offspring of adultery. 


THE VISION OF PAUL 


THE VISION OF PAUL 
Here Begins the Vision of Saint Paul the Apostle. 


“But I will come to visions and revelations of the Lord: I know a man in Christ fourteen years ago 
(whether in the body, I know not; or out of the body, I know not, God knoweth) snatched up in this manner 
to the third heaven: and I know such a man, whether in the body or out of the body I know not, God 
knoweth; how that he was snatched up into Paradise and heard secret words which it is not lawful for men 
to speak; on behalf of such a one will I glory; but on mine own behalf I will not glory, save in my 
infirmities.” —2 Cor. xii. 1-5. 


1. At what time was this revelation made? In the consulship of Theodosius Augustus the Younger and 
Cynegius, a certain nobleman then living in Tharsus, in the house which was that of Saint Paul, an angel 
appearing in the night revealed to him, saying that he should open the foundations of the house and 
should publish what he found, but he thought that these things were dreams. 


2. But the angel coming for the third time beat him and forced him to open the foundation. And digging he 
found a marble box, inscribed on the sides; there was the revelation of Saint Paul, and his shoes in which 
he walked teaching the word of God. But he feared to open that box and brought it to the judge; when he 
had received it, the judge, because it was sealed with lead, sent it to the Emperor Theodosius, fearing lest 
it might be something else; which when he had received the emperor opened it, and found the revelation 
of Saint Paul; a copy of it he sent to Jerusalem, and retained the original himself. 


3. While I was in the body in which I was snatched up to the third heaven, the word of the Lord came to 
me saying: speak to the people: until when will ye transgress, and heap sin upon sin, and tempt the Lord 
who made you? Ye are the sons of God, doing the works of the devil in the faith of Christ, on account of 
the impediments of the world. Remember therefore and know that while every creature serves God, the 
human race alone sins. But it reigns over every creature and sins more than all nature. 


4. For indeed the sun, the great light, often addressed the Lord saying: Lord God Almighty, I look out upon 
the impieties and injustices of men; permit me and I shall do unto them what are my powers, that they 
may know that thou art God alone. And there came a voice saying to him: I know all these things, for mine 
eye sees and ear hears, but my patience bears them until they shall be converted and repent. But if they 
do not return to me I will judge them all. 


5. For sometimes the moon and stars addressed the Lord saying: Lord God Almighty, to us thou hast given 
the power of the night; till when shall we look down upon the impieties and fornications and homicides 
done by the sons of men? Permit us to do unto them according to our powers, that they may know that 
thou art God alone. And there came a voice unto them saying: I know all these things, and mine eye looks 
forth and ear hears, but my patience bears with them until they shall be converted and repent. But if they 
do not return unto me I will judge them. 


6. And frequently also the sea exclaimed saying: Lord God Almighty, men have defiled thy holy name in 
me; permit me to arise and cover every wood and orchard and the whole world, until I blot out all the sons 
of men from before thy face, that they may know that thou art God alone. And the voice came again and 
said: I know all things; mine eye seeth everything, and mine ear heareth, but my patience bears with them 
until they be converted and repent. But if they do not return, I will judge them. Sometimes the waters also 
spoke against the sins of men saying: Lord God Almighty, all the sons of men have defiled thy holy name. 
And there came a voice saying: I know all things before they come to pass, for mine eye seeth and mine 
ear heareth all things, but my patience bears with them until they be converted. But if not I will judge 
them. Frequently also the earth too exclaimed to the Lord against the sons of men saying: Lord God 
Almighty, I above every other creature of thine am harmed, supporting the fornications, adulteries, 
homicides, thefts, perjuries and magic and ill-doings of men and all the evil they do, so that the father 
rises up against the son, and the son upon the father, the alien against the alien, so that each one defiles 
his neighbour’s wife. The father ascends upon the bed of his own son, and the son likewise ascends the 
couch of his own father; and in all these evils, they who offer the sacrifice to thy name have defiled thy 
holy place. Therefore I am injured above every creature, desiring not to shew my power to myself, and my 
fruits to the sons of men. Permit me and I will destroy the virtue of my fruits. And there came a voice and 
said: I know all things, and there is none who can hide himself from his sin. Moreover I know their 
impieties, but my holiness suffers them until they be converted and repent. But if they do not return unto 
me I will judge them. 


7. Behold, ye sons of men, the creature is subject to God, but the human race alone sins. For this cause, 
therefore, ye sons of men, bless the Lord God unceasingly, every hour and every day: but more especially 
when the sun has set: for at that hour all the angels proceed to the Lord to worship him and to present the 
works of men, which every man has wrought from the morning till the evening, whether good or evil. And 
there is a certain angel who proceeds rejoicing concerning the man in whom he dwells. When therefore 
the sun has set in the first hour of night, in the same hour the angel of every people and every man and 
woman, who protect and preserve them, because man is the image of God: similarly also in the matin hour 
which is the twelfth of the night, all the angels of men and women, go up to God to worship God, and 
present every work which each man has wrought, whether good or evil. Moreover every day and night the 
angels show to God an account of all the acts of the human race. To you, therefore, I say, ye sons of men, 
bless the Lord God without fail all the days of your life. 


8. Therefore at the appointed hour all the angels whatever, rejoicing at once together, proceed before God 
that they may meet to worship at the hour determined. And behold suddenly it became the hour of 
meeting, and the angels came to worship in the presence of God, and the spirit proceeded to meet them: 
and there came a voice and said: Whence come ye, our angels, bearing the burdens of tidings? 


9. They answered and said: We come from those who have renounced this world for the sake of thy holy 
name, wandering as pilgrims, and in caves of the rocks, and weeping every hour in which they inhabited 
the earth, and hungering and thirsting because of thy name, with their loins girded, having in their hands 
the incense of their hearts, and praying and blessing every hour, and restraining and overcoming 
themselves, weeping and wailing above the rest that inhabit the earth. And we indeed, their angels, 
mourn along with them: whither therefore it shall please thee, command us to go and minister, lest others 
also do it, but the destitute above the rest who are on earth. And there came the voice of God to them 
saying: Know ye that now henceforward my grace is appointed unto you, and my help, who is my well- 
beloved Son, shall be present with them, guiding them every hour; ministering also to them, never 
deserting them, since their place is his habitation. 


10. When therefore these angels had retired, behold other angels came to adore in the presence of 
honour, in the assembly, who wept; and the spirit of God proceeded to meet them, and there came the 
voice of God and said: Whence come ye, our angels, bearing the burdens of the ministry of the tidings of 
the world? They answered and said in the presence of God: We have arrived from those who called upon 
thy name, and the impediments of the world made them wretched, devising many occasions every hour, 
not even making one pure prayer, nor out of their whole heart, in all the time of their life; what need, 
therefore, is there to be present with men who are sinners? And there came the voice of God to them: It is 
necessary that ye should minister to them, until they be converted and repent: but if they do not return to 
me I will judge them. Know therefore, sons of men, that whatever things are wrought by you, these angels 
relate to God, whether good or evil. 


11. And the angel answered and said unto me: Follow me, and I will show you the place of the just where 
they are led when they are deceased, and after these things taking thee into the abyss, I will show thee 
the souls of sinners and what sort of place they are led into when they have deceased. And I proceeded 
back after the angel, and he led me into heaven, and I looked back upon the firmament, and I saw in the 
same place power, and there was there oblivion which deceives and draws down to itself the hearts of 
men, and the spirit of detraction, and the spirit of fornication, and the spirit of madness, and the spirit of 
insolence, and there were there the princes of vices: these I saw under the firmament of heaven: and 
again I looked back, and I saw angels without mercy, having no pity, whose countenance was full of 
madness, and their teeth sticking out beyond the mouth: their eyes shone like the morning star of the 
east, and from the hairs of their head sparks of fire went out, or from their mouth. And I asked the angel 
saying: Sir, who are those? And the angel answered and said unto me: These are those who are destined 
to the souls of the impious in the hour of need, who did not believe that they had the Lord for their helper, 
nor hoped in him. 


12. And I looked on high and I saw other angels whose countenance shone as the sun, their loins girded 
with golden girdles, having palms in their hands, and the sign of God, clothed with garments in which was 
written the name of the Son of God, filled moreover with all meekness and pity; and I asked the angels 
saying: Who are these, Lord, in so great beauty and pity? And the angel answered and said unto me: 
These are the angels of justice who are sent to lead up the souls of the just, in the hour of need, who 
believed that they had the Lord for their helper. And I said to him: Do the just and sinners necessarily 
meet witnesses when they have died? And the angel answered and said to me: There is one way by which 
all pass over to God, but the just having their helper with them are not confounded when they go to 
appear in the sight of God. 


13. And I said to the angel: I wished to see the souls of the just and of sinners going out of the world. And 
the angel answered and said unto me: Look down upon the earth. And I looked down from heaven upon 
the earth, and saw the whole world, and it was nothing in my sight and I saw the sons of men as though 
they were naught, and a-wanting, and I wondered and said to the angel: Is this the greatness of men? And 
the angel answered and said unto me: It is, and these are they who do evil from morning till evening. And 
I looked and saw a great cloud of fire spread over the whole world, and I said to the angel: What is this, 


my Lord? and he said to me: This is injustice stirred up by the princes of sinners. 


14. I indeed when I had heard this sighed and wept, and said to the angel: I wished to see the souls of the 
just and of sinners, and to see in what manner they go out of the body. And the angel answered and said 
unto me: Look again upon the earth. And I looked and saw all the world, and men were as naught and a- 
wanting: and I looked carefully and saw a certain man about to die, and the angel said to me: This one 
whom thou seest is a just man. And I looked again and saw all his works, whatever he had done for the 
sake of God’s name, and all his desires, both what he remembered, and what he did not remember; they 
all stood in his sight in the hour of need; and I saw the just man advance and find refreshment and 
confidence, and before he went out of the world the holy and the impious angels both attended: and I saw 
them all, but the impious found no place of habitation in him, but the holy took possession of his soul, 
guiding it till it went out of the body: and they roused the soul saying: Soul, know thy body whence thou 
goest out, for it is necessary that thou shouldst return to the same body on the day of the resurrection, 
that thou mayest receive the things promised to all the just. Receiving therefore the soul from the body, 
they immediately kissed it as familiarly known to them, saying to it: Do manfully, for thou hast done the 
will of God while placed in the earth. And there came to meet him the angel who watched him every day, 
and said to him: Do manfully, soul; for I rejoice in thee, because thou hast done the will of God on earth: 
for I related to God all thy works, such as they were. Similarly also the spirit proceeded to meet him and 
said: Soul, fear not, nor be disturbed, until thou comest into a place which thou hast never known, but I 
will be a helper unto thee: for I found in thee a place of refreshment in the time when I dwelt in thee, 
while I was on earth. And his spirit strengthened him, and his angel received him, and led him into 
heaven: and an angel said: Whither runnest thou, O soul, and dost thou dare to enter into heaven? Wait 
and let us see if there is anything of ours in thee: and behold we find nothing in thee. I see also thy divine 
helper and angel, and the spirit is rejoicing along with thee, because thou hast done the will of God on 
earth. And they led him along till he should worship in the sight of God. And when they had ceased, 
immediately Michael and all the army of angels, with one voice, adored the footstool of his feet, and his 
doom, saying at the same time to the soul: This is your God of all things, who made you in his own image 
and likeness. Moreover the angel returns and points him out saying: God, remember his labours: for this 
is the soul, whose works I related to thee, doing according to thy judgment. And the spirit said likewise: I 
am the spirit of vivification inspiring him: for I had refreshment in him, in the time when I dwelt in him, 
doing according to thy judgment. And there came the voice of God and said: In as much as this man did 
not vex me, neither will I vex him; for according as he had pity, I also will have pity. Let him therefore be 
handed over to Michael, the angel of the Covenant, and let him lead him into the Paradise of joy, that he 
himself may become co-heir with all the saints. And after these things I heard the voices of a thousand 
thousand angels, and archangels, and cherubim, and twenty-four elders saying hymns, and glorifying the 
Lord and crying: thou art just, O Lord, and just are thy judgments, and there is no acceptance of persons 
with thee, but thou rewardest unto every man according to thy judgment. And the angel answered and 
said unto me: Hast thou believed and known, that whatever each man of you has done, he sees in the hour 
of need? And I said: Yes, sir. 


15. And he saith to me: Look again down on the earth, and watch the soul of an impious man going out of 
the body, which vexed the Lord day and night, saying: I know nothing else in this world, I eat and drink, 
and enjoy what is in the world; for who is there who has descended into hell, and ascending has declared 
to us that there is judgment there! And again I looked carefully, and saw all the scorn of the sinner, and all 
that he did, and they stood together before him in the hour of need: and it was done to him in that hour, in 
which he was threatened about his body at the judgment, and I said: It were better for him if he had not 
been born. And after these things, there came at the same time, the holy angels, and the malign, and the 
soul of the sinner and the holy angels did not find a place in it. Moreover the malign angels cursed it; and 
when they had drawn it out of the body, the angels admonished it a third time, saying: O wretched soul, 
look upon thy flesh, whence thou camest out: for it is necessary that thou shouldst return to thy flesh in 
the day of resurrection, that thou mayest receive the due for thy sins and thy impieties. 


16. And when they had led it forth, the customary angel preceded it, and said to it: O wretched soul, Iam 
the angel belonging to thee, relating daily to the Lord thy malign works, whatever thou didst by night or 
day: and if it were in my power, not for one day would I minister to thee, but none of these things was I 
able to do: the judge is pitiful and just, and he himself commanded us that we should not cease to minister 
to the soul, till you should repent, but thou hast lost the time of repentance. I indeed was strange to thee 
and thou to me. Let us go on then to the just judge: I will not dismiss thee, before I know from to-day why 
I was strange to thee. And the spirit confounded him, and the angel troubled him. When, therefore, they 
had arrived at the power, when he started to enter heaven, a labour was imposed upon him, above all 
other labour: error and oblivion and murmuring met him, and the spirit of fornication, and the rest of the 
powers, and said to him: Whither goest thou, wretched soul, and darest thou to rush into heaven? hold, 
that we may see if we have our qualities in thee, since we do not see that thou hast a holy helper. And 
after that I heard voices in the height of heaven saying: Present that wretched soul to God, that it may 
know that it is God that it despised. When, therefore, it had entered heaven, all the angels saw it, a 
thousand thousand exclaimed with one voice, all saying: Woe to thee, wretched soul, for the sake of thy 
works which thou didst on earth; what answer art thou about to give to God when thou shalt have 
approached to adore him? The angel who was with it answered and said: Weep with me, my beloved, for I 
have not found rest in this soul. And the angels answered him and said: Let such a soul be taken away 


from the midst of ours, for from the time he entered, the stink of him crosses to us angels. And after these 
things it was presented, that it might worship in the sight of God, and an angel of God showed him God 
who made him after his own image and likeness. Moreover his angel ran before him saying: Lord God 
Almighty, I am the angel of this soul, whose works I presented to thee day and night, not doing according 
to thy judgment. And the spirit likewise said: I am the spirit who dwelt in it from the time it was made, in 
itself moreover I know it, and it has not followed my will: judge it, Lord, according to thy judgment. And 
there came the voice of God to it and said: Where is thy fruit which thou has made worthy of the goods 
which thou hast received? Have I put a distance of one day between thee and the just man? Did I not 
make the sun to arise upon thee as upon the just? But the soul was silent, having nothing to answer: and 
again there came a voice saying: Just is the judgment of God, and there is no acceptance of persons with 
God, for whoever shall have done mercy, on them shall he have mercy, and whoever shall not have pitied 
neither shall God pity him. Let him therefore be handed over to the angel Tartaruch, who is set over the 
punishments, and let him place him in outer darkness, where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth, and 
let him be there till the great day of judgment. And after these things I heard the voice of angels and 
archangels saying: Thou art just, Lord, and thy judgment is just. 


17. And again I saw, and behold a soul which was led forward by two angels, weeping and saying: Have 
pity on me, just God, God the judge, for to-day is seven days since I went out of my body, and I was handed 
over to these two angels, and they led me through to those places, which I had never seen. And God, the 
just judge, saith to him: What hast thou done? for thou never didst mercy, wherefore thou wast handed 
over to such angels as have no mercy, and because thou didst not do uprightly, so neither did they act 
piously with thee in the hour of thy need. Confess therefore thy sins which thou didst commit when placed 
in the world. And he answered and said: Lord, I did not sin. And the Lord, the just Lord, was angered in 
fury when it said: I did not sin, because it lied; and God said: Dost thou think thou art still in the world? if 
any one of you, sinning there, conceal and hide his sin from his neighbour, here indeed nothing whatever 
shall be hid: for when the souls come to adore in sight of the throne, both the good works and the sins of 
each one are made manifest. And hearing these things the soul was silent, having no answer. And I heard 
the Lord God, the just judge, again saying: Come, angel of this soul, and stand in the midst. And the angel 
of the sinful soul came, having in his hands a manuscript, and said: These, Lord, in my hands, are all the 
sins of this soul from his youth till to-day, from the tenth year of his birth: and if thou command, Lord, I 
will also relate his acts from the beginning of his fifteenth year. And the Lord God, the just judge, said: I 
say unto thee, angel, I do not expect of thee an account of him since he began to be fifteen years old, but 
state his sins for five years before he died and before he came hither. And again God, the just judge, said: 
For by myself I swear, and by my holy angels, and by my virtue, that if he had repented five years before 
he died, on account of one year’s life, oblivion would now be thrown over all the evils which he sinned 
before, and he would have indulgence and remission of sins: now indeed he shall perish. And the angel of 
the sinful soul answered and said: Lord, command that angel to exhibit those souls. 


18. And in that same hour the souls were exhibited in the midst, and the soul of the sinner knew them; 
and the Lord said to the soul of the sinner: I say unto thee, soul, confess thy work which thou wroughtest 
in these souls, whom thou seest, when they were in the world. And he answered and said: Lord, it is not 
yet a full year since I slew this one and poured his blood upon the ground, and with another (a woman) I 
committed fornication: not this alone, but I also greatly harmed her in taking away her goods. And the 
Lord God, the just judge, said: Either thou didst not know that he who does violence to another, if he dies 
first who sustains the violence, is kept in this place until the doer of hurt dies, and then both stand in the 
presence of the judge, and now each receives according to his deed. And I heard a voice of one saying: Let 
that soul be delivered into the hands of Tartarus, and led down into hell: he shall lead him into the lower 
prison and he shall be put in torments, and left there till the great day of judgment. And again I heard a 
thousand thousand angels saying hymns to the Lord, and crying: Thou art just, O Lord, and just are thy 
judgments. 


19. The angel answered and said unto me: Hast thou perceived all these things? and I said, Yes, sir. And 
he said to me: Follow me again, and I will take thee, and show thee the places of the just. And I followed 
the angel, and he raised me to the third heaven, and placed me at the entry of the door: and looking 
carefully I saw, and the door was of gold, and two columns of gold, full above of golden letters, and the 
angel tuned again to me and said: Blessed wert thou, if thou hadst entered into these doors, for it is not 
allowed to any to enter except only to those who have goodness and innocence of body in all things. And I 
asked the angel about everything and said: Sir, tell me on what account these letters are put upon those 
tables? The angel answered and said unto me: These are the names of the just, serving God with their 
whole heart, who dwell on the earth. And again I said: Sir, therefore their names and countenance and the 
likeness of these who serve God are in heaven, and are known to the angels: for they know who are the 
servants of God with all their heart, before they go out of the world. 


20. And when I had entered the interior of the gate of Paradise, there came out to meet me an old man 
whose countenance shone as the sun; and when he had embraced me he said: Hail, Paul, beloved of God. 
And he kissed me with a cheerful countenance. He wept, and I said to him: Brother, why dost thou weep? 
And again sighing and lamenting he said: We are hurt by men, and they vex us greatly; for many are the 
good things which the Lord has prepared, and great is his promise, but many do not perceive them. And I 
asked the angel, and said: Sir, who is this? And he said to me: This is Enoch, the scribe of righteousness. 


And I entered into the interior of that place, and immediately I saw the sun, and coming it saluted me 
laughing and rejoicing. And when it had seen (me), it turned away and wept, and said to me: Paul, would 
that thou shouldst receive thy labours which thou hast done in the human race. For me, indeed, I have 
seen the great and many good things, which God has prepared for the just, and the promises of God are 
great, but many do not perceive them; but even by many labours scarcely one or two enters into these 
places. 


21. And the angel answered and said to me, Whatever I now show thee here, and whatever thou shalt 
hear, tell it not to any one in the earth. And he led me and shewed me: and there I heard words which it is 
not lawful for a man to speak. And again he said, For now follow me, and I will shew thee what thou 
oughtest to narrate in public and relate. 


And he took me down from the third heaven, and led me into the second heaven, and again he led me on 
to the firmament and from the firmament he led me over the doors of heaven: the beginning of its 
foundation was on the river which waters all the earth. And I asked the angel and said, Lord, what is this 
river of water? and he said to me, This is Oceanus! And suddenly I went out of heaven, and I understood 
that it is the light of heaven which lightens all the earth. For the land there is seven times brighter than 
silver. And I said, Lord, what is this place? And he said to me, This is the land of promise. Hast thou never 
heard what is written: Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth? The souls therefore of the 
just, when they have gone out of the body, are meanwhile dismissed to this place. And I said to the angel, 
Then this land will be manifested before the time? The angel answered and said to me, When Christ, 
whom thou preachest, shall come to reign, then, by the sentence of God, the first earth will be dissolved 
and this land of promise will then be revealed, and it will be like dew or cloud, and then the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the King Eternal, will be manifested and will come with all his saints to dwell in it, and he will 
reign over them a thousand years, and they will eat of the good things which I shall now show unto thee. 


22. And I looked around upon that land and I saw a river flowing of milk and honey, and there were trees 
planted by the bank of that river, full of fruit: moreover each single tree bore twelve fruits in the year, 
having various and diverse fruits: and I saw the created things which are in that place and all the work of 
God, and I saw there palms of twenty cubits, but others of ten cubits: and that land was seven times 
brighter than silver. And there were trees full of fruits from the roots to the highest branches, of ten 
thousand fruits of palms upon ten thousand fruits. The grape-vines moreover had ten thousand plants. 
Moreover in the single vines there were ten thousand thousand bunches and in each of these a thousand 
single grapes: moreover these single trees bore a thousand fruits. And I said to the angel, Why does each 
tree bear a thousand fruits? The angel answered and said unto me, Because the Lord God gives an 
abounding flood of gifts to the worthy, because they also of their own will afflicted themselves when they 
were placed in the world doing all things on account of his holy name. And again I said to the angel, Sir, 
are these the only promises which the Most Holy God makes? And he answered and said to me: No! there 
are seven times greater than these. But I say unto thee that when the just go out of the body they shall 
see the promises and the good things which God has prepared for them. Till then, they shall sigh, and 
lament saying: Have we emitted any word from our mouth to vex our neighbour even on one day? I asked 
and said again: Are these alone the promises of God? And the angel answered and said unto me: These 
whom you now see are the souls of the married and those who kept the chastity of their nuptials, 
containing themselves. But to the virgins and those who hunger and thirst after righteousness and those 
who afflicted themselves for the sake of the name of God, God will give seven times greater than these, 
which I shall now show thee. 


And then he took me up from that place where I saw these things and behold, a river, and its waters were 
greatly whiter than milk, and I said to the angel, What is this? And he said to me: This is the Acherousian 
Lake where is the City of Christ, but not every man is permitted to enter that city; for this is the journey 
which leads to God, and if anyone is a fornicator and impious, and is converted and shall repent and do 
fruits worthy of repentance, at first indeed when he shall have gone out of the body, he is led and adores 
God, and thence by command of the Lord he is delivered to the angel Michael and he baptizes him in the 
Acherousian Lake—thus he leads them into the City of Christ alongside of those who have never sinned. 
But I wondered and blessed the Lord God for all the things which I saw. 


23. And the angel answered and said unto me: Follow me and I will lead thee into the City of Christ. And 
he was standing on the Acherousian Lake and he put me into a golden ship and angels as it were three 
thousand were saying hymns before me till I arrived at the City of Christ. Moreover those who inhabited 
the City of Christ greatly rejoiced over me as I went to them, and I entered and saw the City of Christ, and 
it was all of gold, and twelve walls encircled it, and twelve interior towers, and each wall had between 
them single stadia in the circuit: And I said to the angel, Sir, how much is a stadium? The angel answered 
and said to me: As much as there is between the Lord God and the men who are on the earth, for the City 
of Christ is alone great. And there were twelve gates in the circuit of the city, of great beauty, and four 
rivers which encircled it. There was, moreover, a river of honey and a river of milk, and a river of wine and 
a river of oil. And I said to the angel: What are these rivers surrounding that city? And he saith to me: 
These are the four rivers which flow sufficiently for those who are in this land of promise, of which the 
names are: the river of honey is called Fison, and the river of milk Euphrates, and the river of oil Gion, 
and the river of wine Tigris, such therefore they are for those who when placed in the world did not use 


the power of these things, but they hungered for these things and afflicted themselves for the sake of the 
Lord God: so that when these enter into this city, the Lord will assign them these things on high above all 
measure. 


24. I indeed entering the gates saw trees great and very high before the doors of the city, having no fruit 
but leaves only, and I saw a few men scattered in the midst of the trees, and they lamented greatly when 
they saw anyone enter the city. And those trees were sorry for them and humbled themselves and bowed 
down and again erected themselves. And I saw and wept with them and I asked the angel and said: Sir, 
who are these who are not admitted to enter into the City of Christ? And he said to me: These are they 
who zealously abstained day and night in fasts, but they had a proud heart above other men, glorifying 
and praising themselves and doing nothing for their neighbours. For they gave some friendly greeting, but 
to others they did not even say hail! and indeed they shewed hospitality to those only whom they wished, 
and if they did anything whatever for their neighbour they were immoderately puffed up. And I said: What 
then, Sir? Did their pride prevent them from entering into the City of Christ? And the angel answered and 
said unto me: Pride is the root of all evils. Are they better than the Son of God who came to the Jews with 
much humility? And I asked him and said: Why is it that the trees humble themselves and erect 
themselves again? And the angel answered and said to me: The whole time which these men passed on 
earth zealously serving God, on account of the confusion and reproaches of men at the time, they blushed 
and humiliated themselves, but they were not saddened. nor did they repent that they should recede from 
their pride which was in them. This is why the trees humble themselves, and again are raised up. And I 
asked and said: For what cause were they admitted to the doors of the city? The angel answered and said 
unto me: Because of the great goodness of God, and because there is the entry of his holy men entering 
into this city: for this cause they are left in this place, but when Christ the King Eternal enters with his 
saints, as he enters just men may pray for these, and then they may enter into the city along with them: 
but yet none of them is able to have assurance such as they have who humbled themselves, serving the 
Lord God all their lives. 


25. But I went on while the angel instructed me, and he carried me to the river of honey, and I saw there 
Isaiah and Jeremiah and Ezekiel and Amos, and Micah and Zechariah, the minor and major prophets, and 
they saluted me in the city. I said to the angel: What way is this? And he said to me: This is the way of the 
prophets, every one who shall have afflicted his soul and not done his own will because of God, when he 
shall have gone out of the world and have been led to the Lord God and adored him, then by the command 
of God he is handed over to Michael, and he leads him into the city to this place of the prophets, and they 
salute him as their friend and neighbour because he did the will of God. 


26. Again he led me where there is a river of milk, and I saw in that place all the infants whom Herod slew 
because of the name of Christ, and they saluted me, and the angel said to me: All who keep their chastity 
with purity, when they shall have come out of the body, after they adore the Lord God are delivered to 
Michael and are led to the infants and they salute them, saying that they are our brothers and friends and 
members; in themselves they shall inherit the promises of God. 


27. Again he took me up and carried me to the north of the city and led me where there was a river of 
wine, and there I saw Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, Lot and Job and other saints, and they saluted me: 
and I asked and said: What is this place, my Lord? The angel answered and said to me: All who are 
receivers of pilgrims, when they go out of the world, first adore the Lord God, and are delivered to 
Michael and by this way are led into the city, and all the just salute him as son and brother, and say unto 
him: Because thou hast observed humanity and the receiving of pilgrims, come, have an inheritance in the 
city of the Lord our God: every just man shall receive good things of God in the city, according to his own 
action. 


28. And again he carried me near the river of oil on the east of the city. And I saw there men rejoicing and 
singing psalms, and I said: Who are those, my Lord? And the angel saith to me: Those are they who 
devoted themselves to God with their whole heart and had no pride in themselves. For all those who 
rejoice in the Lord God and sing psalms to the Lord with their whole heart are here led into this city. 


29. And he carried me into the midst of the city near the twelve walls. But there was in this place a higher 
wall, and I asked and said: Is there in the City of Christ a wall which in honour exceeds this place? And 
the angel answering said to me: There is a second better than the first, and similarly a third than the 
second, as each exceeds the other, unto the twelfth wall. And I said: Tell me, Sir, why one exceeds another 
in glory? And the angel answered and said unto me: All who have in themselves even a little detraction or 
zeal or pride, something of his glory would be made void even if he were in the city of Christ: look 
backward! 


And turning round I saw golden thrones placed in each gate, and on them men having golden diadems and 
gems: and I looked carefully and I saw inside between the twelve men thrones placed in another rank 
which appeared of much glory, so that no one is able to recount their praise. And I asked the angel and 
said: My lord, who is on the throne? And the angel answered and said unto me: Those thrones belong to 
those who had goodness and understanding of heart and made themselves fools for the sake of the Lord 
God, nor knew new Scriptures nor psalms, but, mindful of one chapter of the commands of God, and 
hearing what it contained they wrought thereby in much diligence and had a right zeal before the Lord 


God, and the admiration of them will seize all the saints in presence of the Lord God, for talking with one 
another they say, Wait and see the unlearned who know nothing more: by which means they merited so 
great and such a garment and so great glory on account of their innocence. 


And I saw in the midst of this city a great altar, very high, and there was one standing near the altar 
whose countenance shone as the sun, and he held in his hands a psaltery and harp, and he sang psalms, 
saying Halleluia! And his voice filled the whole city: at the same time when all they who were on the 
towers and gates heard him they responded Halleluia! so that the foundations of the city were shaken: 
and I asked the angel and said, Sir, who is this of so great power? And the angel said to me: This is David: 
this is the city of Jerusalem, for when Christ the King of Eternity shall come with the assurance of His 
kingdom, he again shall go before him that he may sing psalms, and all the just at the same time shall sing 
psalms responding Halleluia! And I said, Sir, how did David alone above the other saints make a beginning 
of psalm-singing? And the angel answered and said unto me: Because Christ the Son of God sits at the 
right hand of His Father, and this David sings psalms before him in the seventh heaven, and as is done in 
the heavens so also below, because the host may not be offered to God without David, but it is necessary 
that David should sing psalms in the hour of the oblation of the body and blood of Christ: as it is 
performed in heaven so also on earth. 


30. And I said to the angel: Sir, what is Alleluia? And the angel answered and said to me: You ask 
questions about everything. And he said to me, Alleluia is said in the Hebrew language of God and angels, 
for the meaning of Alleluia is this: tecel cat. marith macha. And I said, Sir, what is tecel cat. marith 
macha? And the angel answered and said unto me: Tecel cat. marith macha is: Let us all bless him 
together. I asked the angel and said, Sir, do all who say Alleluia bless the Lord? And the angel answered 
and said to me: It is so, and again, therefore, if any one sing Alleluia and those who are present do not 
sing at the same time, they commit sin because they do not sing along with him. And I said: My lord, does 
he also sin if he be hesitating or very old? The angel answered and said unto me: Not so, but he who is 
able and does not join in the singing, know such as a despiser of the Word, and it would be proud and 
unworthy that he should not bless the Lord God his maker. 


31. Moreover when he had ceased speaking to me, he led me outside the city through the midst of the 
trees and far from the places of the land of the good, and put me across the river of milk and honey: and 
after that he led me over the ocean which supports the foundations of heaven. 


The angel answered and said unto me: Dost thou understand why thou goest hence? And I said: Yes, sir. 
And he said to me: Come and follow me, and I will show thee the souls of the impious and sinners, that 
thou mayest know what manner of place it is. And I proceeded with the angel and he carried me by the 
setting of the sun, and I saw the beginning of heaven founded on a great river of water, and I asked: What 
is this river of water? And he said to me: This is Ocean which surrounds all the Earth. And when I was at 
the outer limit of Ocean I looked, and there was no light in that place, but darkness and sorrow and 
sadness: and I sighed. 


And I saw there a fervent river of fire, and in it a multitude of men and women immersed up to the knees, 
and other men up to the navel, others even up to the lips, others moreover up to the hair. And I asked the 
angel and said: Sir, who are those in the fiery river? And the angel answered and said to me: They are 
neither hot nor cold, because they were found neither in the number of the just nor in the number of the 
impious. For those spent the time of their life on earth passing some days in prayer, but others in sins and 
fornications, until their death. And I asked him and said: Who are these, Sir, immersed up to their knees in 
fire? He answered and said to me: These are they who when they have gone out of church throw 
themselves into strange conversations to dispute. Those indeed who are immersed up to the navel are 
those who, when they have taken the body and blood of Christ go and fornicate and did not cease from 
their sins till they died. Those who are immersed up to the lips are the detractors of each other when they 
assemble in the church of God: those up to the eyebrows are those who nod approval of themselves and 
plot spite against their neighbour. 


32. And I saw on the north a place of various and diverse punishments full of men and women, and a river 
of fire ran down into it. Moreover I observed and I saw pits great in depth, and in them several souls 
together, and the depth of that place was as it were three thousand cubits, and I saw them groaning and 
weeping and saying: Have pity on us, O Lord! and none had pity on them. And I asked the angel and said: 
Who are these, Sir? And the angel answered and said unto me: These are they who did not hope in the 
Lord, that they would be able to have him as their helper. And I asked and said: Sir, if these souls remain 
for thirty or forty generations thus one upon another, if they were sent deeper, the pits I believe would not 
hold them. And he said to me: The Abyss has no measure, for beyond this it stretches down below him 
who is down in it: and so it is, that if perchance anyone should take a stone and throw it into a very deep 
well and after many hours it should reach the bottom, such is the abyss. For when the souls are thrown in 
there, they hardly reach the bottom in fifty years. 


33. I, indeed, when I heard this, wept and groaned over the human race. The angel answered and said 
unto me: Why dost thou weep? Art thou more pitiful than God? For though God is good, He knows also 
that there are punishments, and He patiently bears with the human race, dismissing each one to work his 
own will in the time in which he dwells on the earth. 


34. I further observed the fiery river and saw there a man being tortured by Tartaruchian angels having in 
their hands an iron with three hooks with which they pierced the bowels of that old man: and I asked the 
angel, and said: Sir, who is that old man on whom such torments are imposed? And the angel answered 
and said to me: He whom you see was a presbyter who did not perform well his ministry: when he had 
been eating and drinking and committing fornication he offered the host to the Lord at his holy altar. 


35. And I saw not far away another old man led on by malign angels running with speed, and they pushed 
him into the fire up to his knees, and they struck him with stones and wounded his face like a storm, and 
did not allow him to say: Have pity on me! And I asked the angel and he said to me: He whom you see was 
a bishop, and did not perform well his episcopate, who indeed accepted the great name but did not enter 
into the witness of him who gave him the name in all his life, seeing that he did not do just judgment, and 
did not pity widows and orphans, but now he receives retribution according to his iniquity and his works. 


36. And I saw another man in the fiery river up to his knees. Moreover his hands were stretched out and 
bloody, and worms proceeded from his mouth and nostrils and he was groaning and weeping, and crying 
he said: Have pity on me! for Iam hurt above the rest who are in this punishment. And I asked, Sir, who is 
this? And he said to me: This man whom thou seest, was a deacon who devoured the oblations and 
committed fornications and did not right in the sight of God, for this cause he unceasingly pays this 
penalty. 


And I looked closely and saw alongside of him another man whom they delivered up with haste and cast 
into the fiery river, and he was (in it) up to the knees: and there came the angel who was set over the 
punishments having a great fiery razor, and with it he cut the lips of that man and the tongue likewise. 
And sighing, I lamented and asked: Who is that, sir. And he said to me, He whom thou seest was a reader 
and read to the people, but he himself did not keep the precepts of God: now he also pays the proper 
penalty. 


37. And I saw another multitude of pits in the same place, and in the midst of it a river full of a multitude 
of men and women, and worms consumed them. But I lamented and sighing asked the angel and said: Sir, 
who are these? And he said to me: These are those who exacted interest on interest and trusted in their 
riches and did not hope in God that He was their helper. 


And after that I looked and saw another place, very narrow, and it was like a wall, and fire round about it. 
And I saw inside men and women gnawing their tongues, and I asked: Sir, who are these. And he said to 
me: These are they who in church disparage the Word of God, not attending to it, but as it were make 
naught of God and His angels: for that cause they now likewise pay the proper penalty. 


38. And I observed and saw another old man down in a pit and his countenance was like blood, and I 
asked and said, Sir, what is this place? And he said to me: Into that pit stream all the punishments. And I 
saw men and women immersed up to the lips and I asked, Sir, who are these? And he said to me: These 
are the magicians who prepared for men and women evil magic arts and did not find how to stop them till 
they died. 


And again I saw men and women with very black faces in a pit of fire, and I sighed and lamented and 
asked, Sir, who are these? And he said to me: These are fornicators and adulterers who committed 
adultery having wives of their own: likewise also the women committed adultery having husbands of their 
own: therefore they unceasingly suffer penalties. 


39. And I saw there girls having black raiment, and four terrible angels having in their hands burning 
chains, and they put them on the necks of the girls and led them into darkness: and I, again weeping, 
asked the angel: Who are these, Sir? And he said to me: These are they who, when they were virgins, 
defiled their virginity unknown to their parents; for which cause they unceasingly pay the proper 
penalties. 


And again I observed there men and women with hands cut and their feet placed naked in a place of ice 
and snow, and worms devoured them. But seeing them I lamented and asked: Sir, who are these? And he 
said to me: These are they who harmed orphans and widows and the poor, and did not hope in the Lord, 
for which cause they unceasingly pay the proper penalties. 


And I observed and saw others hanging over a channel of water, and their tongues were very dry, and 
many fruits were placed in their sight, and they were not permitted to take of them, and I asked: Sir, who 
are these? And he said to me: These are they who break their fast before the appointed hour, for this 
cause they unceasingly pay these penalties. 


And I saw other men and women hanging by their eyebrows and their hair, and a fiery river drew them, 
and I said: Who are these, my Lord? And he said to me: These are they who join themselves not to their 
own husbands and wives but to whores, and therefore they unceasingly pay the proper penalties. 


And I saw other men and women covered with dust, and their countenance was like blood, and they were 
in a pit of pitch and sulphur and running down into a fiery river, and I asked: Sir, who are these? And he 


said to me: These are they who committed the iniquity of Sodom and Gomorrah, the male with the male, 
for which reason they unceasingly pay the penalties. 


40. And I observed and saw men and women clothed in bright garments, having their eyes blind, placed in 
a pit, and I asked: Sir, who are these? And he said to me: These are of the people who did alms, and knew 
not the Lord God, for which reason they unceasingly pay the proper penalties. And I observed and saw 
other men and women on an obelisk of fire, and beasts tearing them in pieces, and they were not allowed 
to say, Lord have pity on us! And I saw the angel of penalties putting heavy punishments on them and 
saying: Acknowledge the Son of God; for this was predicted to you, when the divine Scriptures were read 
to you, and you did not attend; for which cause God’s judgment is just, for your actions have apprehended 
you and brought you into these penalties. But I sighed and wept, and I asked and said: Who are these men 
and women who are strangled in fire and pay their penalties? And he answered me: These are women who 
defiled the image of God when bringing forth infants out of the womb, and these are the men who lay with 
them. And their infants addressed the Lord God and the angels who were set over the punishments, 
saying: Cursed be the hour to our parents, for they defiled the image of God, having the name of God but 
not observing His precepts: they gave us for food to dogs and to be trodden down of swine: others they 
threw into the river. But their infants were handed over to the angels of Tartarus who were set over the 
punishments, that they might lead them to a wide place of mercy: but their fathers and mothers were 
tortured in a perpetual punishment. 


And after that I saw men and women clothed with rags full of pitch and fiery sulphur, and dragons were 
coiled about their necks and shoulders and feet, and angels having fiery horns restrained them and smote 
them, and closed their nostrils, saying to them: Why did ye not know the time in which it was right to 
repent and serve God, and did not do it? And I asked: Sir, who are these? And he said to me: These are 
they who seem to give up the world for God, putting on our garb, but the impediments of the world made 
them wretched, not maintaining agapae, and they did not pity widows and orphans: they did not receive 
the stranger and the pilgrim, nor did they offer the oblations, and they did not pity their neighbour. 
Moreover their prayer did not even on one day ascend pure to the Lord God, but many impediments of the 
world detained them, and they were not able to do right in the sight of God, and the angels enclosed them 
in the place of punishments. Moreover they saw those who were in punishments and said to them: We 
indeed when we lived in the world neglected God, and ye also did likewise: as we also truly when we were 
in the world knew that ye were sinners. But ye said: These are just and servants of God, now we know why 
ye were called by the name of the Lord: for which cause they also pay their own penalties. 


And sighing I wept and said: Woe unto men, woe unto sinners! why were they born? And the angel 
answered and said unto me: Why dost thou lament? Art thou more pitiful than the Lord God who is 
blessed forever, who established judgment and sent forth every man to choose good and evil in his own 
will and do what pleases him? Then I lamented again very greatly, and he said to me: Dost thou lament 
when as yet thou hast not seen greater punishments? Follow me and thou shalt see seven times greater 
than these. 


41. And he carried me south and placed me above a well, and I found it sealed with seven seals: and 
answering, the angel who was with me said to the angel of that place: Open the mouth of the well that 
Paul, the well-beloved of God, may see, for authority is given him that he may see all the pains of hell. And 
the angel said to me: Stand afar off that thou mayest be able to bear the stench of this place. When 
therefore the well was opened, immediately there arose from it a certain hard and malign stench, which 
surpasses all punishments: and I looked into the well and I saw fiery masses glowing in every part, and 
narrow places, and the mouth of the well was narrow so as to admit one man only. And the angel 
answered and said unto me: If any man shall have been put into this well of the abyss and it shall have 
been sealed over him, no remembrance of him shall ever be made in the sight of the Father and His Son 
and the holy angels. And I said: Who are these, Sir, who are put into this well? And he said to me: They are 
whoever shall not confess that Christ has come in the flesh and that the Virgin Mary brought him forth, 
and whoever says that the bread and cup of the Eucharist of blessing are not this body and blood of 
Christ. 


42. And I looked to the south in the west and I saw there a restless worm and in that place there was 
gnashing of teeth: moreover the worms were one cubit long, and had two heads, and there I saw men and 
women in cold and gnashing of teeth. And I asked and said, Sir, who are these in this place? And he said 
to me: These are they who say that Christ did not rise from the dead and that this flesh will not rise again. 
And I asked and said: Sir, is there no fire nor heat in this place? And he said to me: In this place there is 
nothing else but cold and snow: and again he said to me: Even if the sun should rise upon them, they do 
not become warm on account of the superabundant cold of that place and the snow. 


But hearing these things I stretched out my hands and wept, and sighing again, I said: It were better for 
us if we had not been born, all of us who are sinners. 


43. But when those who were in the same place saw me weeping with the angel, they themselves cried 
out and wept saying, Lord God have mercy upon us! And after these things I saw the heavens open, and 
Michael the archangel descending from heaven, and with him was the whole army of angels, and they 
came to those who were placed in punishment and seeing him, again weeping, they cried out and said, 


Have pity on us! Michael the archangel, have pity on us and on the human race, for on account of thy 
prayers the earth standeth. We now see the judgment and acknowledge the Son of God! It was impossible 
for us before these things to pray for this, before we entered into this place: for we heard that there was a 
judgment before we went out of the world, but impediments and the life of the world did not allow us to 
repent. And Michael answered and said: Hear Michael speaking! I am he who stands in the sight of God 
every hour: As the Lord liveth, in whose sight I stand, I do not intermit one day or one night praying 
incessantly for the human race, and I indeed pray for those who are on the earth: but they do not cease 
doing iniquity and fornications, and they do not bring to me any good while they are placed on earth: and 
ye have consumed in vanity the time in which ye ought to have repented. But I have always prayed thus 
and I now beseech that God may send dew and send forth rains upon the earth, and now I desire until the 
earth produce its fruits and verily I say, that if any have done but a little good, I will agonise for him, 
protecting him till he have escaped the judgment of penalties. Where therefore are your prayers? Where 
are your penances? Ye have lost your time contemptuously. But now weep and I will weep with you and 
the angels who are with me with the well-beloved Paul, if perchance the merciful God will have pity and 
give you refreshment. But hearing these words they cried out and wept greatly, and all said with one 
voice: Have pity on us, Son of God! And I, Paul, sighed and said: O Lord God! have pity on thy creature, 
have pity on the sons of men, have pity on thine image. 


44. And I looked and saw the heaven move like a tree shaken by the wind. Suddenly, moreover, they threw 
themselves on their faces in the sight of the throne. And I saw twenty-four elders and twenty-four 
thousand adoring God, and I saw an altar and veil and throne, and all were rejoicing; and the smoke of a 
good odour was raised near the altar of the throne of God, and I heard the voice of one saying: For the 
sake of what do ye our angels and ministers intercede? And they cried out saying: We intercede seeing thy 
many kindnesses to the human race. And after these things I saw the Son of God descending from heaven, 
and a diadem was on his head. And seeing him those who were placed in punishment exclaimed all with 
one voice saying: Have pity, Son of the High God! Thou art He who shewest refreshment for all in the 
heavens and on earth, and on us likewise have pity, for since we have seen Thee, we have refreshment. 
And a voice went out from the Son of God through all the punishments saying: And what work have ye 
done that ye demand refreshment from me? My blood was poured out for your sakes, and not even so did 
ye repent: for your sakes I wore the crown of thorns on my head: for you I received buffets on my cheeks, 
and not even so did ye repent. I asked water when hanging on the cross and they gave me vinegar mixed 
with gall, with a spear they opened my right side, for my name’s sake they slew my prophets and just 
men, and in all these things I gave you a place of repentance and ye would not. Now, however, for the sake 
of Michael the archangel of my covenant and the angels who are with him, and because of Paul the well- 
beloved, whom I would not vex, for the sake of your brethren who are in the world and offer oblations, 
and for the sake of your sons, because my precepts are in them, and more for the sake of mine own 
kindness, on the day on which I rose from the dead, I give to you all who are in punishment a night and a 
day of refreshment forever. And they all cried out and said, We bless thee, Son of God, that Thou hast 
given us a night and a day of respite. For better to us is a refreshment of one day above all the time of our 
life which we were on earth, and if we had plainly known that this was intended for those who sin, we 
would have worked no other work, we would have done no business, and we would have done no iniquity: 
what need had we for pride in the world? For here our pride is crushed which ascended from our mouth 
against our neighbour: our plagues and excessive straitness and the tears and the worms which are under 
us, these are much worse to us than the pains which we have left behind us. When they said thus, the 
malign angels of the penalties were angered with them, saying: How long do ye lament and sigh? for ye 
had no pity. For this is the judgment of God who had no pity. But ye received this great grace of a day and 
a night’s refreshment on the Lord’s Day for the sake of Paul the well-beloved of God who descended to 
you. 


45. And after that the angel said to me: Hast thou seen all these things? And I said: Yes, Sir. And he said to 
me: Follow me and I will lead thee into Paradise, that the just who are there may see thee, for lo! they 
hope to see thee, and they are ready to come to meet thee in joy and gladness. And I followed the angel by 
the impulse of the Holy Spirit, and he placed me in Paradise and said to me: This is Paradise in which 
Adam and his wife erred. Moreover I entered Paradise and saw the beginning of waters, and there was an 
angel making a sign to me and he said to me: Observe, said he, the waters, for this is the river of Physon 
which surrounds all the land of Evilla, and the second is Geon which surrounds all the land of Egypt and 
Ethiopia, and the third is Thigris which is over against the Assyrians, and another is Eufrates which 
waters all the land of Mesopotamia. And when I had gone inside I saw a tree planted from whose roots 
water flowed out, and from this beginning there were four rivers. And the spirit of God rested on that 
tree, and when the Spirit blew, the waters flowed forth, and I said: My Lord, is it this tree itself which 
makes the waters flow? And he said to me: That from the beginning, before the heavens and earth were 
manifested, and all things here invisible, the Spirit of God was borne upon the waters, but from the time 
when the command of God made the heavens and earth to appear, the Spirit rested upon this tree: 
wherefore whenever the Spirit blows, the waters flow forth from the tree. And he held me by the hand and 
led me near the tree of knowledge of good and evil, and he said: This is the tree by which death entered 
into the world, and receiving of it through his wife Adam ate and death entered into the world. And he 
shewed me another tree in the midst of Paradise, and saith to me: This is the tree of life. 


46. While I was yet looking upon the tree, I saw a virgin coming from afar and two hundred angels before 


her saying hymns, and I asked and said: Sir, who is she who comes in so great glory? And he said to me: 
This is Mary the Virgin, the Mother of the Lord. And coming near she saluted me and said: Hail, Paul! 
well-beloved of God and angels and men. For all the saints prayed my Son Jesus who is my Lord that thou 
mightest come hither in the body that they might see thee before thou goest out of the world. And the 
Lord said to them: Bear and be patient: yet a little and ye shall see him and he shall be with you for ever: 
and again they all said to him together: Do not vex us, for we desire to see him in the flesh, for by him Thy 
name was greatly glorified in the world, and we have seen that he endured all the labours whether of the 
greater or of the less. This we learn from those who come hither. For when we say: Who is he who 
directed you in the world? they reply to us: There is one in the world whose name is Paul, he preaches and 
announces Christ, and we believe that many have entered into the kingdom through the virtue and 
sweetness of his speeches. Behold all the just men are behind me coming to meet thee, Paul, and I first 
come for this cause to meet them who did the will of my Son and my Lord Jesus Christ, I first advance to 
meet them and do not send them away to be as wanderers until they meet in peace. 


47. When she had thus spoken, I saw three coming from afar, very beautiful in the likeness of Christ, and 
their forms were shining, and their angels, and I asked: Sir, who are these? And he said to me: Dost thou 
not know those? And I said: No, Sir. And he answered: These are the fathers of the people, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. And coming near they saluted me, and said: Hail, Paul, well-beloved of God and men; 
blessed is he who suffers violence for the Lord’s sake. And Abraham answered me and said: This is my son 
Isaac, and Jacob my well-beloved, and we have known the Lord and followed him; blessed are all they who 
believed in thy word, that they may be able to inherit the Kingdom of God by labour, by renunciation, and 
sanctification, and humility, and charity, and meekness, and right faith in the Lord; and we also have had 
devotion to the Lord whom thou preachest in the testament, that we might assist those who believed in 
him with their whole soul, and might minister unto them as fathers minister to their children. 


When they had thus spoken, I saw other twelve coming from afar in honour, and I asked: Sir, who are 
these? And he said: These are the patriarchs. And coming near they saluted me and said: Hail, Paul, well- 
beloved of God and men: the Lord did not vex us, that we might see thee yet in the body, before thou goest 
out of the world. And each one of them reminded me of his name in order, from Ruben to Benjamin: and 
Joseph said to me: Iam he who was sold; but I say to thee, Paul, that all the things, whatever my brothers 
did to me, in nothing did I act maliciously with them, nor in all the labour which they imposed on me, nor 
in any point was I hurt by them on that account from morning till evening: blessed is he who receives 
some hurt on account of the Lord, and bears it, for the Lord will repay it to him manifold, when he shall 
have gone out of the world. 


48. When he had spoken thus far, I saw another beautiful one coming from afar, and his angels saying 
hymns, and I asked: Sir, who is this that is beautiful of countenance? And he saith to me: Dost thou not 
know him? And I said: No, Sir. And he said to me: This is Moses the law-giver, to whom God gave the law. 
And when he had come near me, he immediately wept, and after that he saluted me: and I said to him: 
What dost thou lament? for I have heard that thou excellest every man in meekness. And he answered 
saying: I weep for those whom I planted with toil, because they did not bear fruit, nor did any profit by 
them; and I saw all the sheep whom I fed, that they were scattered and become as if they had no 
shepherd, and because all the toils which I endured for the sake of the sons of Israel were accounted as 
naught, and how greatsoever virtues I did in the midst of them these they did not understand, and I 
wonder that strangers and uncircumcised and idol-worshippers have been converted and have entered 
into the promises of God, but Israel has not entered; and now I say unto thee, brother Paul, that in that 
hour when the people hanged Jesus whom thou preachest, that the Father, the God of all, who gave me 
the law, and Michael and all the angels and archangels, and Abraham and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the 
just wept over the Son of God hanging on the cross. In that hour all the saints attended on me looking 
(upon me) and they said to me: See, Moses, what men of thy people have done to the Son of God. 
Wherefore thou art blessed, Paul, and blessed the generation and race which believed in thy word. 


49. When he had spoken thus far, there came other twelve, and seeing me said: Art thou Paul the glorified 
in heaven and on earth? And I answered and said: What are ye? The first answered and said: I am Esaias 
whom Manasses cut asunder with a wooden saw. And the second said likewise: I am Jeremias who was 
stoned by the children of Israel and slain. And the third said: I am Ezekiel whom the children of Israel 
dragged by the feet over a rock in a mountain till they knocked out my brains, and we endured all these 
toils, wishing to save the children of Israel: and I say unto thee that after the toils which they laid upon 
me, I cast myself on my face in the sight of the Lord praying for them, bending my knees until the second 
hour of the Lord’s day, till Michael came and lifted me up from the earth. Blessed art thou, Paul, and 
blessed the nation which believed through thee. 


And as these passed by, I saw another, beautiful of countenance, and I asked: Sir, Who is this? Who when 
he had seen me, rejoiced and said to me: This is Lot who was found just in Sodom. And approaching he 
saluted me and said: Blessed art thou, Paul, and blessed the generation to which thou didst minister. And I 
answered and said to him: Art thou Lot who wast found just in Sodom? And he said: I entertained angels, 
as travellers, and when they of the city wished to violate them, I offered them my two virgin daughters 
who had not yet known men, and gave them to them saying: use them as ye will, but only to these men ye 
shall do no evil; for this cause they entered under the roof of my house. For this cause, therefore, we 


ought to be confident and know that if anyone shall have done anything, God shall repay him manifold 
when they shall come to him. Blessed art thou, Paul, and blessed the nation which believed in thy word. 


When, therefore, he had ceased talking to me, I saw another coming from a distance, very beautiful of 
countenance, and smiling, and his angels saying hymns: and I said to the angel who was with me: Has 
then each of the just an angel for companion? And he said to me: Each one of the saints has his own 
(angel) assisting him, and saying a hymn, and the one does not depart from the other. And I said: Who is 
this, Sir? And he said: This is Job. And approaching, he saluted me and said: Brother Paul, thou hast great 
praise with God and men. And I am Job, who laboured much for a period of thirty years from a plague in 
the blood; and verily in the beginning, the wounds which went forth from my body were like grains of 
wheat. But on the third day, they became as the foot of an ass; worms moreover which fell four digits in 
length: and on the third (day) the devil appeared and said to me: Say something against God and die. I 
said to him: If such be the will of God that I should remain under a plague all the time of my life till I die, I 
shall not cease from blessing the Lord, and I shall receive more reward. For I know that the labours of 
that world are nothing to the refreshment which is afterwards: for which cause blessed art thou, Paul, and 
blessed the nation which believed through thee. 


50. When he had spoken thus far, another came calling from afar and saying: Blessed art thou, Paul, and 
blessed am I because I saw thee, the beloved of the Lord. And I asked the angel: Sir, who is this? And he 
answered and said unto me: This is Noe in the time of the deluge. And immediately we saluted each other: 
and greatly rejoicing he said to me: Thou art Paul the most beloved of God. And I asked him: Who art 
thou? And he said: I am Noe, who was in the time of the deluge. And I say to thee, Paul, that working for a 
hundred years, I made the ark, not putting off the tunic with which I was clad, nor did I cut the hair of my 
head. Till then also I cherished continence, not approaching my own wife: in those hundred years not a 
hair of my head grew in length, nor did my garments become soiled: and I besought men at all times 
saying: Repent, for a deluge of waters will come upon you. But they laughed at me, and mocked my 
words; and again they said to me: But this is the time of those who are able to play and sin freely, desiring 
her with whom it is possible to commit fornication frequently: for God does not regard this, and does not 
know what things are done by us men, and there is no flood of waters straightway coming upon this 
world. And they did not cease from their sins, till God destroyed all flesh which had the breath of life in it. 
Know then that God loveth one just man more than all the world of the impious. Wherefore, blessed art 
thou, Paul, and blessed is the nation which believes through thee. 


51. And turning round, I saw other just ones coming from afar, and I asked the angel: Sir, who are those? 
And he answered me: These are Elias and Eliseus. And they saluted me: and I said to them: Who are ye? 
And one of them answered and said: I am Elias, the prophet of God; I am Elias who prayed, and because 
of my word, the heaven did not rain for three years and six months, on account of the unrighteousness of 
men. God is just and true, who doeth the will of his servants: for the angels often besought the Lord for 
rain, and he said: Be patient till my servant Elias shall pray and petition for this and I will send rain on the 
earth. 


The End of the Vision of Saint Paul. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF THE VIRGIN 


THE APOCALYPSE OF THE HOLY MOTHER OF GOD CONCERNING THE CHASTISEMENTS 


I. The all-holy mother of God was about to proceed to the Mount of Olives to pray; and praying to the Lord 
our God she said: In the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit; let the archangel Gabriel 
descend, that he may tell me concerning the chastisements and concerning things in heaven and on the 
earth and under the earth. And as she said the word the archangel Michael descended with the angels of 
the East and the West and angels of the South and the North, and they saluted the highly favoured one 
and said to her: Hail, reflection of the Father, hail dwelling of the Son, hail command of the Holy Spirit, 
hail firmament of the seven heavens, hail firmament of the eleven strongholds, hail worship of the angels, 
hail loftier than the prophets unto the throne of God. And the holy mother of God said to the angel: Hail 
Michael, commander-in-chief, the minister of the invisible Father, hail Michael, commander-in-chief, 
associate of my Son, hail Michael, commander-in-chief, most dread of the six-winged, hail Michael, 
commander-in-chief, who rules through all things and art worthy to stand beside the throne of the Lord, 
hail Michael, commander-in-chief, who art about to sound the trumpet and awaken those who have been 
asleep for ages: hail Michael, commander-in-chief, first of all unto the throne of God. 


II. And having greeted all the angels in like manner, the highly favoured one prayed the commander-in- 
chief regarding the chastisements, saying: Tell to me all things on the earth. And the commander-in-chief 
said to her: If thou askest me, highly favoured one, I will tell thee. And the highly favoured one said to 
him: How many are the chastisements with which the race of man is chastised? And the archangel said to 
her: The chastisements are innumerable. And the highly favoured one said to him: Tell me the things in 
heaven and on the earth. 


III. Then the commander-in-chief, Michael, commanded the Western angels that revelation should be 
made, and Hades opened, and she saw those who were chastised in Hades: and there lay there a 
multitude of men and women, and there was a great lamentation. And the highly favoured one asked the 
commander-in-chief: Who are these and what is their sin? And the commander-in-chief said: These, all 
holy, are those who did not worship the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit and for this cause they are 
thus chastised here. 


IV. And she saw in another place a great darkness: and the all holy said: What is this darkness and who 
are they who are being chastised? And the commander-in-chief said: Many souls are lying in this 
darkness. And the all holy one said: Let this darkness be taken away in order that I may see this 
chastisement also. And the commander-in-chief said to the highly favoured one: It is not possible, all holy, 
that thou shouldst see this chastisement also. And the angels guarding them answered and said: We have 
a command from the invisible Father that they shall not see the light till thy blessed Son shall shine forth. 
And plunged in grief the all holy lifted up her eyes to the angels touching the undefiled word of the Father, 
and said: In the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit let the darkness be taken away, that I 
may see this chastisement also. And straightway that darkness was lifted up and covered the seven 
heavens: and there lay a great multitude of both men and women, and there arose a great lamentation 
and a great cry began. And seeing them the all holy wept and said to them: What are ye doing, wretched 
ones? Who are ye? And how are ye found there? and there was no voice or hearkening. And the angels 
guarding them said: Why do ye not speak to the highly favoured one? And those who were under 
chastisement said to her: O highly favoured one, from eternity we see not the light, and we are not able to 
keep off that up there. And splashing pitch flowed down upon them: and seeing them the all holy wept. 
And again those who were being chastised said to her: How dost thou ask concerning us, holy lady, 
Mother of God? Thy blessed Son came to The earth and did not make enquiry concerning us, neither 
Abraham the patriarch, nor John the Baptist, nor Moses the great prophet, nor the Apostle Paul, and unto 
us their light shone not: and now, all holy Mother of God, the armour of the Christians, the bringer of 
great comfort on account of the Christians, how dost thou ask concerning us? Then the all holy Mother of 
God said to Michael, the commander-in-chief: What is their sin? And Michael, the commander-in-chief, 
said: These are they who did not believe in the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, and did not confess 
thee to be the Mother of God, and that the Lord Jesus Christ was born of thee and took flesh, and for this 
cause they are chastised there. And again weeping, the all holy Mother of God said to them: Why did ye so 
greatly err, wretched ones? Did ye not hear that the whole creation names my name? And having said 
these words the darkness fell over them as it was from the beginning. 


V. And the commander-in-chief said: Whither wouldst thou go, highly favoured one? to the West or to the 
South? And the highly favoured answered: Let us go to the South. And immediately there appeared the 
cherubim and the seraphim and four hundred angels, and led out the highly favoured one to the South, 
where came out the river of fire, and there there lay a multitude of men and women, some up to the 


girdle, others up to the neck, and others up to the crown of the head: and seeing them the all holy Mother 
of God cried out with a loud voice to the commander-in-chief and said: Who are these, and what is their 
sin who stand in the fire up to the girdle? And the commander-in-chief said: These, all holy one, are they 
who inherited the curse of father and mother, and for this cause they are thus chastised here as accursed. 


VI. And the all holy one said: And who are these standing in the fire up to the breasts? And the 
commander-in-chief said: These are whosoever cast off their wives and defiled them in adultery, and for 
this cause they are thus chastised here. 


VII. And the all holy one said to the commander-in-chief: Who are these standing up to the neck in the 
flame of the fire? And the commander-in-chief said: These, all holy one, are whosoever ate of the flesh of 
men. And the all holy one said: And how is it possible for one man to eat of the flesh of another? And the 
commander-in-chief said: Listen, all holy one, and I will tell thee: These are they whosoever brought down 
their own children out of their own wombs and cast them out as food for dogs, and whosoever gave up 
their brothers in the presence of kings and governors, these ate the flesh of man, and for this cause they 
are thus chastised. 


VUI. And the all holy one said: Who are these set in the fire up to the crown? And the commander-in-chief 
said: These, all holy one, are whosoever lay hold of the precious cross and swear to a lie: by the power of 
the cross of the Lord. The angels tremble and worship with fear, and men lay hold of it and swear to a lie 
and do not know what they testify: and for this cause they are thus chastised here. 


IX. And in another place the all holy one saw a man hung by the feet, and worms devoured him. And she 
asked the commander-in-chief: Who is this and what is his sin? And the commander-in-chief said: This is 
he who took usury for his gold, and for this cause he is thus chastised here. 


X. And she saw a woman hanging by her two ears, and all the beasts came out of her mouth and gnawed 
her in pieces: and the highly favoured one asked the commander-in-chief: Who is she, and what is her sin? 
And the commander-in-chief said: She is she who turned aside into strange houses and those of her 
neighbours and spoke evil words to make strife, and for that cause she is thus chastised here. 


XI. And seeing these things the all holy Mother of God wept and said to the commander-in-chief: It were 
well for man that he had not been born. And the commander-in-chief said: Verily, all holy one, thou hast 
not seen the great chastisements. And the all holy one said to the commander-in-chief: Come, Michael, 
great commander-in-chief, and lead me that I may see all the chastisements. And the commander-in-chief 
said: Where dost thou wish, all holy one, that we should go? And the highly favoured one answered: To the 
West: and straightway the cherubim appeared and led the highly favoured to the West. 


XII. And she saw a cloud full of fire and in it there was a multitude of men and women. And the all holy 
one said: What was their sin? And the commander-in-chief said: These, all holy one, are they who on the 
morning of the Lord’s day sleep like the dead, and for that reason they are thus chastised here. And the all 
holy one said: If anyone cannot rise, what shall he do? And the commander-in-chief said: Listen, all holy 
one: if anyone’s house is fastened on the four (sides?) and surrounds him and he cannot come out, he has 
forgiveness. 


XIII. And she saw in another place burning benches of fire and on them sat a multitude of men and women 
and burned on them. And the all holy one asked: Who are these and what is their sin? And the 
commander-in-chief said: These, all holy one, are they who do not rise up to the presbyter when they 
enter into the church of God, and for this cause they are thus chastised here. 


XIV. And the all holy one saw in another place an iron tree and it had branches of iron, and on it there 
hung a multitude of men and women by their tongues. And seeing them the all holy one wept, and asked 
the commander-in-chief saying: Who are these and what was their sin? And the commander-in-chief said: 
These are perjurers, blasphemers, slanderers, whosoever divided brothers from brothers. And the all holy 
one said: How is it possible to divide brothers from brothers? And the commander-in-chief said: Listen, all 
holy one, and I will tell thee about this: When some from among the nations desired to be baptised, he 
would say to them one word: Thou foul-feeding, unbelieving Gentile; because he thus blasphemed, he 
shall receive ceaseless retribution. 


XV. And in another place the all holy one saw a man hanging from his four extremities, and from his nails 
blood gushed vehemently, and his tongue was tied in a flame of fire, and he was unable to groan and say 
the Kyrie eleison me. And when she had seen him the all holy one wept and herself said the Kyrie eleison 
thrice: and after the saying of the prayer, came the angel who had authority over the scourge and loosed 
the man’s tongue: and the all holy one asked the commander-in-chief: Who is this wretched one who has 
this chastisement? And the commander-in-chief said: This, all holy one, is the steward who did not the will 
of God, but ate the things of the church and said: “He who ministers to the altar shall be nourished from 
the altar”: and for this cause he is thus chastised here. And the all holy one said: Let it be unto him 
according to his faith. And again he tied his tongue. 


XVI. And Michael, the commander-in-chief said: Come hither, all holy one, and I will show unto thee where 


the priests are chastised. And the all holy one came out and saw presbyters hanging by their twenty nails, 
and fire came out of their heads. And seeing them the all holy one asked the commander-in-chief: Who are 
these and what is their sin? And the commander-in-chief said: These, all holy one, are they who stand 
beside the throne of God, and when they sang of the body of our Lord Jesus Christ, the pearls fell out, and 
the awful throne of heaven shook and the footstool of our Lord Jesus Christ trembled, and they did not 
perceive it: and for this cause they are thus chastised here. 


XVII. And the all holy one saw a man and a winged beast having three heads like flames of fire: the two 
heads were towards his eyes and the third head towards his mouth. And seeing him the all holy one asked 
the commander-in-chief: Who is this, that he cannot save himself from the mouth of the dragon? And the 
commander-in-chief said to her: This, all holy one, is the reader who does not practise in his own habits 
according to what is worthy of the holy Gospel: and for this cause he is thus chastised here. 


XVIII. And the commander-in-chief said: Come hither, all holy one, and I will show thee where the angelic 
and archangelic form is chastised. She proceeded and saw them lying in the fire and the sleepless worm 
gnawed them: and the all holy one said: Who are these, and what is their sin? And the commander-in-chief 
said: These, all holy one, are they who possessed the archangelic and apostolic form: hearken, all holy 
one, concerning this: on earth they were called patriarchs and bishops, and they were not worthy of their 
name: on earth they heard Bless (the Lord) ye saints,’ and in heaven they were not called saints, because 
they did not act as bearers of the archangelic form: and for this cause they are thus chastised here. 


XIX. And she saw women hanging by their nails, and a flame of fire came out of their mouth and burned 
them: and all the beasts coming out of the fire gnawed them to pieces, and groaning they cried out: Have 
pity on us, have pity, for we are chastised worse than all those who are under chastisement. And seeing 
them the all holy one wept, and asked the commander-in-chief, Michael: Who are these and what is their 
sin? And the commander-in-chief said: These are the wives of presbyters who did not honour the 
presbyters, but after the death of the presbyter took husbands, and for this cause they are thus chastised 
here. 


XX. And the all holy one saw after the same manner also a deaconess hanging from a crag and a beast 
with two heads devoured her breasts. And the all holy one asked: What is her sin? And the commander-in- 
chief said: She, all holy one, is an archdeaconess who defiled her body in fornication, and for this cause 
she is thus chastised here. 


XXI. And she saw other women hanging over the fire, and all the beasts devoured them. And the all holy 
one asked the commander-in-chief: Who are these and what is their sin? And he said: These are they who 
did not do the will of God, lovers of money and those who took interest on accounts, and the immodest. 


XXII. And when she had heard these things the all holy one wept and said: Woe unto sinners. And the 
commander-in-chief said: Why dost thou lament, all holy one? Now verily thou hast not seen the great 
chastisements. And the highly favoured one said: Come, Michael, the great commander-in-chief of the 
powers above, tell me how I may see all the chastisements. And the commander-in-chief said: Where dost 
thou wish that we should go, all holy one? to the East or towards the left parts of Paradise? And the all 
holy one said: To the left parts of Paradise. 


XXIII. And immediately when she had spoken, the cherubim and seraphim stood beside her and led the 
highly favoured one out to the left parts of Paradise. And behold, there was a great river, and the 
appearance of the river was blacker than pitch, and in it there were a multitude of men and women: it 
boiled like a furnace of forges, and its waves were like a wild sea over the sinners: and when the waves 
rose, they sank the sinners ten thousand cubits and they were unable to keep it off and say: Have mercy 
on us, thou just judge: for the sleepless worm devoured them, and there was no reckoning of the number 
of those who devoured them. And seeing the all holy Mother of God the angels who chastised them cried 
out with one voice: Holy is God who has compassion on account of the Mother of God: we give thee 
thanks, O Son of God, that from eternity we did not see the light, and to-day through the Mother of God 
we have seen the light: and again they shouted with one voice, saying: Hail, highly favoured Mother of 
God: Hail, lamp of the inaccessible light: Hail to thee also, Michael, the commander-in-chief, thou that art 
ambassador from the whole creation: for we, seeing the chastisement of sinners are greatly grieved. And 
the all holy one, when she saw the angels humbled on account of the sinners, lamented and said: Woe to 
sinners and their neighbours. And the all holy one said: Let us see the sinners. And the highly favoured 
one, coming with the archangel Michael and all the armies of the angels lifted up one voice saying: Lord 
have mercy. And after the making of the prayer earnestly, the wave of the river rested and the fiery waves 
grew calm, and the sinners appeared as a grain of mustard-seed: and seeing them the all holy one 
lamented and said: What is this river, and what are its waves? And the commander-in-chief said: This river 
is the outer fire, and those who are being tortured are the Jews who crucified our Lord Jesus Christ the 
Son of God, and who refused holy baptism, and those who commit fornication and sin against the sweet 
and passionless perfume of marriage, and he who debauches mother and daughter, and the poisoners and 
those who slay with the sword, and the women who strangle their offspring. And the all holy one said: 
According to their faith so be it unto them. And straightway the waves rose over the sinners and the 
darkness covered them. And the commander-in-chief said: Hearken, thou highly favoured one: if anyone 
shall be cast into this darkness, his remembrance shall never be in the sight of God. And the all holy 


Mother of God said: Woe to sinners, because the flame of the fire is everlasting. 


XXIV. And the commander-in-chief said: Come hither, all holy one, and I will show unto thee the lake of 
fire: and see thou where the race of the Christians is chastised. And the all holy one proceeded and saw: 
and some she heard, but others she did not see: and she asked the commander-in-chief: Who are these, 
and what is their sin? And the commander-in-chief said: These, all holy one, are those who were baptised 
and arrayed under the oracle of Christ, but worked the works of the devil and wasted the time of their 
repentance: and for this cause they are thus chastised here. 


XXV. And she said: I pray, one request will I make of thee, let me also be chastised with the Christians, 
because they are the children of my son. And the commander-in-chief said: Rest thou in Paradise, holy 
lady, Mother of God. And the all holy one said: I pray thee, move the fourteen firmaments and the seven 
heavens, and let us pray for the Christians that the Lord our God may hearken unto us and have mercy on 
them. And the commander-in-chief said: As the Lord God liveth, the great name, seven times a day and 
seven times a night, when we lead up the hymn of the Lord, we make remembrance for the sake of 
sinners, and the Lord accounts us as naught. 


XXVI. And the all holy one said: I pray thee, commander-in-chief, command the armies of the angels and 
let them place me on the height of heaven and let me into the presence of the invisible Father. And 
immediately the commander-in-chief commanded, and the chariot of the cherubim and seraphim 
appeared, and they exalted the highly favoured one to the height of heaven and placed her in the 
presence of the invisible Father: And she stretched forth her hands to the undefiled throne of the Father 
and said: Have mercy, O Lord, on the Christian sinners, for I saw them being chastised and I cannot bear 
their complaint. Let me go forth and be chastised myself for the Christians. I do not pray, O Lord, for the 
unbelieving Jews, but for the Christians I entreat thy compassion. And there came a second voice from the 
invisible Father saying: How can I have mercy on them, when they did not have mercy on their own 
brothers? And the all holy one said: Lord, have mercy on the sinners: behold the chastisements, for every 
creature on the earth calls upon my name: and when the soul comes forth out of the body, it cries saying, 
“Holy Lady, Mother of God.” Then the Lord said to her: Hearken, all holy Mother of God, if anyone names 
and calls upon thy name, I will not forsake him, either in heaven or on earth. 


XXVII. And the all holy one said: Where is Moses? Where are all the prophets and fathers who never 
sinned? Where art thou, holy Paul of God? where is the holy Lord’s Day, the boast of the Christians? where 
is the power of the precious and life-giving cross, which delivered Adam and Eve from the ancient curse? 
Then Michael and all the angels raised one voice saying: Lord, have mercy on the sinners. Then Moses 
also cried: Have mercy, Lord, on those to whom I gave thy law. Then John also called: Have mercy, Lord, 
on those to whom I gave thy Gospel. Then Paul cried: Have mercy, Lord, on those to whom I brought thy 
epistles in the Church. And the Lord God said: Hearken, all ye righteous: if according to the law which 
Moses gave, and according to the Gospel which John gave, and according to the epistles which Paul 
carried, they thus be judged. And they had nothing to say except, Have mercy, O just judge. 


XXVIII. And the all holy Mother of God said: Have mercy, Lord, on the Christians, because they kept thy 
law and gave heed to thy gospel, but they were simple ones. Then the Lord said to her: Hearken, all holy 
one: if anyone did evil to them and they did not requite him the evil, thou sayest well that they attended to 
both my law and my gospel, but if he did not do them wrong and they requited him evil, how may I say 
that these are holy men? now they shall be rewarded according to their wrongdoing. Then all hearing the 
voice of the Lord had nothing to answer; and the all holy one, when she saw that the saints were at a loss, 
and their Lord did not hear, and his mercy was hidden from them, then the all holy one said: Where is 
Gabriel, who announced unto me the “Hail, thou that from eternity shalt conceive him who is without 
beginning like the Father,” and now does not look upon sinners? Where is the great commander-in-chief? 
come hither, all ye saints whom God justified, and let us fall down in the presence of the invisible Father, 
in order that the Lord God may hear us, and have mercy on sinners. Then Michael, the commander-in- 
chief, and all the saints fell on their faces in the presence of the invisible Father, saying: Have mercy, Lord, 
on the Christian sinners. 


XXIX. Then the Lord, seeing the prayer of the saints, had compassion and said: Go down, my beloved son, 
and because of the prayer of the saints let thy face shine on earth to sinners. Then the Lord came down 
from his undefiled throne: and when they saw Him, those who were under chastisement raised one voice 
saying: Have mercy on us, King of ages. Then the Lord of all things said: Hearken, all ye sinners and 
righteous men: I made paradise and made man after my image: but he transgressed, and for his own sins 
was delivered to death: but I did not suffer the works of my hands to be tyrannized over by the serpent: 
wherefore I bowed the heavens and came down and was born of Mary, the holy undefiled Mother of God, 
that I might set you free: I was baptised in Jordan in order that I might save the creature (nature) which 
had grown old under sin: I was nailed to the cross to free you from the ancient curse: I asked for water 
and ye gave me vinegar mingled with gall: I was laid in the grave: I trampled on the enemy: I raised up 
mine elect, and even thus ye would not hear me. But now, because of the prayer of my mother Mary, 
because she has wept much for your sake, and because of Michael my archangel, and because of the 
multitude of my saints, I grant you to have rest on the day of Pentecost to glorify the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Spirit. 


XXX. Then all the angels and archangels, thrones, lordships, authorities, governments, powers, and the 
many-eyed cherubim and the six-winged seraphim and all the apostles and prophets and martyrs and all 
the saints raised one voice, saying: Glory to thee, O Lord: glory to thee, lover of men: glory to thee, King 
of ages: glory be to thy compassion: glory be to thy long suffering: glory be to thy unspeakable justice of 
judgment, because thou hast been long-suffering with sinners and impious men: Thine is it to pity and to 
save. To him be the glory and the power to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Spirit for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF SEDRACH 


THE APOCALYPSE OF SEDRACH 


The Word of the holy and blessed Sedrach concerning love and concerning repentance and Orthodox 
Christians, and concerning the Second Coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. Lord give thy blessing. 


I. Beloved, let us prefer nothing in honour except sincere love: for in many things we stumble every day 
and night and hour. And for this cause let us gain love, for it covereth a multitude of sins: for what is the 
profit, my children, if we have all things, and have not saving love... 


O blessed love, supplier of all good things. Blessed is the man who has gained the true faith and sincere 
love, according as the Master said, there is no greater love than this that a man should lay down his life 
for his friend. Cf. John xv. 13. 


II. And invisibly he received a voice in his ears: Come hither, Sedrach, since thou wishest and desirest to 
converse with God and ask of him that he may reveal unto thee whatever thou wishest to ask. And 
Sedrach said: What, Sir? And the voice said to him: I was sent to thee to raise thee here into heaven. And 
he said: I desired to speak mouth to mouth with God: I am not fit, Sir, to come into heaven. And stretching 
out his wings he took him up and he came into heaven to the very flame, and he set him as high as the 
third heaven, and in it stood the flame of the divinity. 


III. And the Lord saith to him: Welcome, my beloved Sedrach: What suit hast thou against God who 
created thee, that thou saidst, I desired to speak face to face with God? Sedrach saith to him: Yea, verily, 
the son hath a suit with the Father: my Lord, why didst thou make the earth? The Lord saith to him: For 
man’s sake. Sedrach saith: And why didst Thou make the sea? Why didst Thou scatter every good thing on 
the earth? The Lord saith to him: For man’s sake. Sedrach saith to him: If thou didst these things, why wilt 
Thou destroy him? And the Lord said: Man is my work and the creature of my hands, and I discipline him 
as I find good. 


IV. Sedrach saith to him: Chastisement and fire are thy discipline: they are bitter, my Lord: it were well for 
man if he had not been born: why then didst thou make him, my Lord? Why didst thou weary thine 
undefiled hands and create man, since thou didst not intend to have mercy on him? God saith to him: I 
made Adam the first creature and placed him in Paradise in the midst of the tree of life and said to him: 
Eat of all the fruits, but beware of the tree of life: for if thou eat of it, thou shalt die the death. But he 
transgressed my commandment, and being beguiled by the devil ate of the tree. 


V. Sedrach saith to him: Of thy will Adam was beguiled, my Lord: Thou commandest thine angels to make 
approach to Adam, and the first of the angels himself transgressed thy commandment and did not make 
approach to him, and Thou didst banish him, because he transgressed thy commandment and did not 
make any approach to the work of thine hands: if thou lovedst man, why didst Thou not slay the devil, the 
worker of unrighteousness? Who is able to fight an invisible spirit? And he as a smoke enters into the 
hearts of men and teaches them every sin: he fights against thee, the immortal God, and what can 
wretched man then do to him? But have mercy, O Lord, and stop the chastisements: but if not, count me 
also with the sinners: if thou wilt have no mercy on the sinners, where are thy mercies, where is thy 
compassion, O Lord? 


VI. God saith to him: Be it known unto thee that I ordered all things to be placable to him: I gave him 
understanding and made him the heir of heaven and earth, and I subjected all things to him, and every 
living thing flees from him and from before his face: but he, having received of mine, became alien, 
adulterous, and sinful: tell me, what father, having given his son his portion, when he takes his substance 
and leaves his father and goes away and becomes an alien and serves an alien, when the father sees that 
the son has deserted him, does not darken his heart, and does not the father go and take his substance 
and banish him from his glory because he deserted his father? And how have I, the wonderful and jealous 
God, given him everything, and he having received these things has become an adulterer and a sinner? 


VII. Sedrach saith to him: Thou, O Lord, didst create man. Thou knewest of what sort of mind he was and 
of what sort of knowledge we are, and thou makest it a cause for chastisement: but cast him forth; for 
shall not I alone fill up the heavenly places? But if that is not to be so save man too, O Lord. He failed by 
thy will, wretched man. Why dost thou waste words on me, Sedrach? I created Adam and his wife and the 
sun and said: Behold each other how bright he is, and the wife of Adam is brighter in the beauty of the 
moon and he was the giver of her life. Sedrach saith: but of what profit are beauties if they die away into 
the earth? How didst thou say, O Lord, Thou shalt not return evil for evil? How is it, O Lord? the word of 
Thy divinity never lies, and why dost Thou retaliate on man? or dost thou not in so doing render evil for 


evil? I know that among the quadrupeds there is no other so wily and unreasonable as the mule. But we 
strike it with the bridle when we wish: and thou hast angels: send them forth to guard them, and when 
man inclines towards sin, to take hold of his foot and not let him go whither he would. 


VIII. God saith to him: If I catch him by the foot, he will say, Thou hast given me no joy in the world. But I 
have left him to his own will because I loved him. Wherefore I sent forth my righteous angels to guard him 
night and day. Sedrach saith: I know, O Lord, that of all thy creatures Thou chiefly lovedst man, of the 
quadrupeds the sheep, of woods the olive, of fruits the vine, of flying things the bee, of rivers the Jordan, 
of cities Jerusalem. And all these man also loves, my Lord. God saith to Sedrach: I will ask thee one thing, 
Sedrach: if thou answerest me, then I may fitly help thee, even though thou hast tempted thy creator. 
Sedrach saith: Speak. The Lord God saith: Since I made all things, how many men were born and how 
many died, and how many are to die and how many hairs have they? Tell me, Sedrach, since the heaven 
was created and the earth, how many trees grew in the world, and how many fell, and how many are to 
fall, and how many are to arise, and how many leaves have they? Tell me, Sedrach, since I made the sea, 
how many waves arose and how many fell, and how many are to arise, and how many winds blow along 
the margin of the sea? Tell me, Sedrach, from the creation of the world of the aeons, when the air rained, 
how many drops fell upon the world, and how many are to fall? And Sedrach said: Thou alone knowest all 
these things, O Lord; thou only understandest all these things: only, I pray thee, deliver man from 
chastisement, and I shall not be separated from our race. 


IX. And God said to his only begotten Son: Go, take the soul of Sedrach my beloved, and place it in 
Paradise. The only begotten Son saith to Sedrach: Give me the trust which our Father deposited in the 
womb of thy mother in the holy tabernacle of thy body from a child. Sedrach saith: I will not give thee my 
soul. God saith to him: And wherefore was I sent to come hither, and thou pleadest against me? For I was 
commanded by my Father not to take thy soul with violence; but if not, (then) give me thy most greatly 
desired soul. 


X. And Sedrach saith to God: And whence dost Thou intend to take my soul, and from which limb? And 
God saith to him: Dost thou not know that it is placed in the midst of thy lungs and thy heart and is 
dispersed into all thy limbs? It is brought up through the throat and gullet and the mouth and at whatever 
hour it is predestined to come forth, it is scattered, and brought together from the points of the nails and 
from all the limbs, and there is a great necessity that it should be separated from the body and parted 
from the heart. When Sedrach had heard all these things and had considered the memory of death he was 
greatly astounded, and Sedrach said to God: O Lord, give me a little respite that I may weep, for I have 
heard that tears are able to do much and much remedy comes to the lowly body of thy creature. 


XI. And weeping and bewailing he began to say: O marvellous head of heavenly adornment: O radiant as 
the sun which shines on heaven and earth: thy hairs are known from Teman, thine eyes from Bosor, thine 
ears from thunder, thy tongue from a trumpet, and thy brain is a small creation, thy head the energy of 
the whole body: O friendly and most fair beloved by all, and now falling into the earth it must become 
forgotten. O hands, mild, fair-fingered, worn with toil by which the body is nourished: O hands, deftest of 
all, heaping up from all quarters ye made ready houses. O fingers adorned and decked with gold and 
silver (rings): and great worlds are led by the fingers: the three joints enfold the palms, and heap up 
beautiful things: and now ye must become aliens to the world. O feet, skilfully walking about, self-running, 
most swift, unconquerable: O knees, fitted together, because without you the body does not move: the feet 
run along with the sun and the moon in the night and in the day, heaping up all things, foods and drinks, 
and nourishing the body: O feet, most swift and fair runners, moving on the face of the earth, getting 
ready the house with every good thing: O feet which bear up the whole body, that run up to the temples, 
making repentance and calling on the saints, and now ye are to remain motionless. O head and hands and 
feet, until now I have kept you. O soul, what sent thee into the humble and wretched body? and now being 
separated from it, thou art going up where the Lord calleth thee, and the wretched body goes away to 
judgment. O body well-adorned, hair clothed with stars, head of heavenly adornment and dress: O face 
well-anointed, light-bringing eyes, voice trumpet-like, tongue placable, chin fairly adorned, hairs like the 
stars, head high as heaven, body decked out, light-bringing eyes that know all things—and now you shall 
fall into the earth and under the earth your beauty shall disappear. 


XII. Christ saith to him: Stay, Sedrach; how long dost thou weep and groan? Paradise is opened to thee, 
and, dying, thou shalt live. Sedrach saith to him: Once more I will speak unto thee, O Lord: How long shall 
I live before I die? and do not disregard my prayer. The Lord saith to him: Speak, O Sedrach. Sedrach 
saith: If a man shall live eighty or ninety or an hundred years, and live these years in sin, and again shall 
turn, and the man live in repentance, in how many days dost thou forgive him his sins? God saith to him: If 
he shall live an hundred or eighty years and shall turn and repent for three years and do the fruit of 
righteousness, and death shall overtake him, I will not remember all his sins. 


XIII. Sedrach saith to him: The three years are a long time, my Lord, lest death overtake him and he fulfil 
not his repentance: have mercy, Lord, on thine image and have compassion, for the three years are many. 
God saith to him: If a man live an hundred years and remember his death and confess before men and I 
find him, after a time I will forgive all his sins. Sedrach saith again: I will again beseech thy compassion 
for thy creature. The time is long lest death overtake him and snatch him suddenly. The Saviour saith to 


him: I will ask thee one word, Sedrach, my beloved, then thou shalt ask me in turn: if the man shall repent 
for forty days I will not remember all his sins which he did. 


XIV. And Sedrach saith to the archangel Michael: Hearken to me, O powerful chief, and help thou me and 
be my envoy that God may have mercy on the world. And falling on their faces, they besought the Lord 
and said: O Lord, teach us how and by what sort of repentance and by what labour man shall be saved. 
God saith: By repentances, by intercessions, by liturgies, by tears in streams, in hot groanings. Dost thou 
not know that my prophet David was saved by tears, and the rest were saved in one moment? Thou 
knowest, Sedrach, that there are nations which have not the law and which do the works of the law: for if 
they are unbaptized and my divine spirit come unto them and they turn to my baptism, I also receive them 
with my righteous ones into Abraham’s bosom. And there are some who have been baptized with my 
baptism and who have shared in my divine part and become reprobate in complete reprobation and will 
not repent: and I suffer them with much compassion and much pity and wealth in order that they may 
repent, but they do the things which my divinity hates, and did not hearken to the wise man asking 
(them), saying, we by no means justify a sinner. Dost thou not most certainly know that it is written: And 
those who repent never see chastisement? And they did not hearken to the Apostles or to my word in the 
Gospels, and they grieve my angels, and verily they do not attend to my messenger in the assemblies (for 
communion) and in my services, and they do not stand in my holy churches, but they stand and do not fall 
down and worship in fear and trembling, but boast things which I do not accept, or my holy angels. 


XV. Sedrach saith to God: O Lord, Thou alone art sinless and very compassionate, having compassion and 
pity for sinners, but thy divinity said: I am not come to call the righteous but sinners to repentance. And 
the Lord said to Sedrach: Dost thou not know, Sedrach, that the thief was saved in one moment to repent? 
Dost thou not know that my apostle and evangelist was saved in one moment? “Peccatores enim non 
salvantur,” for their hearts are like rotten stone: these are they who walk in impious ways and who shall 
be destroyed with Antichrist. Sedrach saith: O my Lord, Thou also saidst: My divine spirit entered into the 
nations which, not having the law, do the things of the law. So also the thief and the apostle and evangelist 
and the rest of those who have already got into thy Kingdom. O my Lord; so likewise do Thou pardon 
those who have sinned to the last: for life is very toilsome and there is no time for repentance. 


XVI. The Lord saith to Sedrach: I made man in three stages: when he is young, I overlooked his 
stumblings as he was young: and again when he was a man I considered his purpose: and again when he 
grows old, I watch him till he repent. Sedrach saith: O Lord, Thou knowest and understandest all these 
things: but have sympathy for sinners. The Lord saith to him: Sedrach, my beloved, I promise to have 
sympathy and bring down the forty days to twenty: and whosoever shall remember thy name shall not see 
the place of chastisement, but shall be with the just in a place of refreshment and rest: and if anyone shall 
record this wonderful word his sins shall not be reckoned against him for ever and ever. And Sedrach 
saith: O Lord, and if anyone shall bring enlightenment to thy servant, save him, O Lord, from all evil. And 
Sedrach, the servant of the Lord, saith: Now take my soul, O Lord. And God took him and placed him in 
Paradise with all the saints. To whom be the glory and the power for ever and ever. Amen. 
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THE TESTAMENT OF ABRAHAM 


VERSION I 


I, Abraham lived the measure of his life, nine hundred and ninety-five years, and having lived all the years 
of his life in quietness, gentleness, and righteousness, the righteous one was exceeding hospitable; for, 
pitching his tent in the cross-ways at the oak of Mamre, he received every one, both rich and poor, kings 
and rulers, the maimed and the helpless, friends and strangers, neighbors and travelers, all alike did the 
devout, all-holy, righteous, and hospitable Abraham entertain. Even upon him, however, there came the 
common, inexorable, bitter lot of death, and the uncertain end of life. Therefore the Lord God, summoning 
his archangel Michael, said to him: Go down, chief-captain Michael, to Abraham and speak to him 
concerning his death, that he may set his affairs in order, for I have blessed him as the stars of heaven, 
and as the sand by the sea-shore, and he is in abundance of long life and many possessions, and is 
becoming exceeding rich. Beyond all men, moreover, he is righteous in every goodness, hospitable and 
loving to the end of his life; but do thou, archangel Michael, go to Abraham, my beloved friend, and 
announce to him his death and assure him thus: Thou shalt at this time depart from this vain world, and 
shalt quit the body, and go to thine own Lord among the good. 


II. And the chief-captain departed from before the face of God, and went down to Abraham to the oak of 
Mamre, and found the righteous Abraham in the field close by, sitting beside yokes of oxen for ploughing, 
together with the sons of Masek and other servants, to the number of twelve. And behold the chief-captain 
came to him, and Abraham, seeing the chief-captain Michael coming from afar, like to a very comely 
watrior, arose and met him as was his custom, meeting and entertaining all strangers. And the chief- 
captain saluted him and said: Hail, most honored father, righteous soul chosen of God, true son of the 
heavenly one. Abraham said to the chief-captain: Hail, most honored warrior, bright as the sun and most 
beautiful above all the sons of men; thou art welcome; therefore I beseech thy presence, tell me whence 
the youth of thy age has come; teach me, thy suppliant, whence and from what army and from what 
journey thy beauty has come hither. The chief-captain said: I, O righteous Abraham, come from the great 
city. I have been sent by the great king to take the place of a good friend of his, for the king has 
summoned him. And Abraham said, Come, my Lord, go with me as far as my field. The chief-captain said: I 
come; and going into the field of the ploughing, they sat down beside the company. And Abraham said to 
his servants, the sons of Masek: Go ye to the herd of horses, and bring two horses, quiet, and gentle and 
tame, so that I and this stranger may sit thereon. But the chief-captain said, Nay, my Lord, Abraham, let 
them not bring horses, for I abstain from ever sitting upon any four-footed beast. Is not my king rich in 
much merchandise, having power both over men and all kinds of cattle? but I abstain from ever sitting 
upon any four-footed beast. Let us go, then, O righteous soul, walking lightly until we reach thy house. 
And Abraham said, Amen, be it so. 


III. And as they went on from the field toward his house, beside that way there stood a cypress tree, and 
by the command of the Lord the tree cried out with a human voice, saying, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God 
that calls himself to those that love him; but Abraham hid the mystery, thinking that the chief-captain had 
not heard the voice of the tree. And coming nigh to the house they sat down in the court, and Isaac seeing 
the face of the angel said to Sarah his mother, My lady mother, behold, the man sitting with my father 
Abraham is not a son of the race of those that dwell on the earth. And Isaac ran, and saluted him, and fell 
at the feet of the Incorporeal, and the Incorporeal blessed him and said, The Lord God will grant thee his 
promise that he made to thy father Abraham and to his seed, and will also grant thee the precious prayer 
of thy father and thy mother. Abraham said to Isaac his son, My son Isaac, draw water from the well, and 
bring it me in the vessel, that we may wash the feet of this stranger, for he is tired, having come to us 
from off a long journey. And Isaac ran to the well and drew water in the vessel and brought it to them, and 
Abraham went up and washed the feet of the chief captain Michael, and the heart of Abraham was moved, 
and he wept over the stranger. And Isaac, seeing his father weeping, wept also, and the chief captain, 
seeing them weeping, also wept with them, and the tears of the chief captain fell upon the vessel into the 
water of the basin and became precious stones. And Abraham seeing the marvel, and being astonished, 
took the stones secretly, and hid the mystery, keeping it by himself in his heart. 


IV. And Abraham said to Isaac his son: Go, my beloved son, into the inner chamber of the house and 
beautify it. Spread for us there two couches, one for me and one for this man that is guest with us this 
day. Prepare for us there a seat and a candlestick and a table with abundance of every good thing. 
Beautify the chamber, my son, and spread under us linen and purple and fine linen. Burn there every 
precious and excellent incense, and bring sweet-smelling plants from the garden and fill our house with 
them. Kindle seven lamps full of oil, so that we may rejoice, for this man that is our guest this day is more 
glorious than kings or rulers, and his appearance surpasses all the sons of men. And Isaac prepared all 
things well, and Abraham taking the archangel Michael went into the chamber, and they both sat down 
upon the couches, and between them he placed a table with abundance of every good thing. Then the 
chief captain arose and went out, as if by constraint of his belly to make issue of water, and ascended to 
heaven in the twinkling of an eye, and stood before the Lord, and said to him: Lord and Master, let thy 
power know that I am unable to remind that righteous man of his death, for I have not seen upon the 
earth a man like him, pitiful, hospitable, righteous, truthful, devout, refraining from every evil deed. And 
now know, Lord, that I cannot remind him of his death. And the Lord said: Go down, chief-captain Michael, 
to my friend Abraham, and whatever he say to thee, that do thou also, and whatever he eat, eat thou also 
with him. And I will send my Holy Spirit upon his son Isaac, and will put the remembrance of his death 
into the heart of Isaac, so that even he in a dream may see the death of his father, and Isaac will relate the 
dream, and thou shalt interpret it, and he himself will know his end. And the chief-captain said, Lord, all 
the heavenly spirits are incorporeal, and neither eat nor drink, and this man has set before me a table 
with abundance of all good things earthly and corruptible. Now, Lord, what shall I do? How shall I escape 
him, sitting at one table with him? The Lord said: Go down to him, and take no thought for this, for when 
thou sittest down with him, I will send upon thee a devouring spirit, and it will consume out of thy hands 
and through thy mouth all that is on the table. Rejoice together with him in everything, only thou shalt 
interpret well the things of the vision, that Abraham may know the sickle of death and the uncertain end 
of life, and may make disposal of all his possessions, for I have blessed him above the sand of the sea and 
as the stars of heaven. 


V. Then the chief captain went down to the house of Abraham, and sat down with him at the table, and 
Isaac served them. And when the supper was ended, Abraham prayed after his custom, and the chief- 
captain prayed together with him, and each lay down to sleep upon his couch. And Isaac said to his father, 
Father, I too would fain sleep with you in this chamber, that I also may hear your discourse, for I love to 
hear the excellence of the conversation of this virtuous man. Abraham said, Nay, my son, but go to thy 
own chamber and sleep on thy own couch, lest we be troublesome to this man. Then Isaac, having 
received the prayer from them, and having blessed them, went to his own chamber and lay down upon his 
couch. But the Lord cast the thought of death into the heart of Isaac as in a dream, and about the third 
hour of the night Isaac awoke and rose up from his couch, and came running to the chamber where his 
father was sleeping together with the archangel. Isaac, therefore, on reaching the door cried out, saying, 
My father Abraham, arise and open to me quickly, that I may enter and hang upon thy neck, and embrace 
thee before they take thee away from me. Abraham therefore arose and opened to him, and Isaac entered 
and hung upon his neck, and began to weep with a loud voice. Abraham therefore being moved at heart, 
also wept with a loud voice, and the chief-captain, seeing them weeping, wept also. Sarah being in her 
room, heard their weeping, and came running to them, and found them embracing and weeping. And 
Sarah said with weeping, My Lord Abraham, what is this that ye weep? Tell me, my Lord, has this brother 
that has been entertained by us this day brought thee tidings of Lot, thy brother’s son, that he is dead? is 
it for this that ye grieve thus? The chief-captain answered and said to her, Nay, my sister Sarah, it is not as 
thou sayest, but thy son Isaac, methinks, beheld a dream, and came to us weeping, and we seeing him 
were moved in our hearts and wept. 


VI. Then Sarah, hearing the excellence of the conversation of the chief-captain, straightway knew that it 
was an angel of the Lord that spoke. Sarah therefore signified to Abraham to come out towards the door, 
and said to him, My Lord Abraham, knowest thou who this man is? Abraham said, I know not. Sarah said, 
Thou knowest, my Lord, the three men from heaven that were entertained by us in our tent beside the oak 
of Mamre, when thou didst kill the kid without blemish, and set a table before them. After the flesh had 
been eaten, the kid rose again, and sucked its mother with great joy. Knowest thou not, my Lord Abraham, 
that by promise they gave to us Isaac as the fruit of the womb? Of these three holy men this is one. 
Abraham said, O Sarah, in this thou speakest the truth. Glory and praise from our God and the Father. For 
late in the evening when I washed his feet in the basin I said in my heart, These are the feet of one of the 
three men that I washed then; and his tears that fell into the basin then became precious stones. And 
shaking them out from his lap he gave them to Sarah, saying, If thou believest me not, look now at these. 
And Sarah receiving them bowed down and saluted and said, Glory be to God that showeth us wonderful 
things. And now know, my Lord Abraham, that there is among us the revelation of some thing, whether it 
be evil or good! 


VII. And Abraham left Sarah, and went into the chamber, and said to Isaac, Come hither, my beloved son, 
tell me the truth, what it was thou sawest and what befell thee that thou camest so hastily to us. And Isaac 
answering began to say, I saw, my Lord, in this night the sun and the moon above my head, surrounding 
me with its rays and giving me light. As I gazed at this and rejoiced, I saw the heaven opened, and a man 
bearing light descend from it, shining more than seven suns. And this man like the sun came and took 
away the sun from my head, and went up into the heavens from whence he came, but I was greatly 


grieved that he took away the sun from me. After a little, as I was still sorrowing and sore troubled, I saw 
this man come forth from heaven a second time, and he took away from me the moon also from off my 
head, and I wept greatly and called upon that man of light, and said, Do not, my Lord, take away my glory 
from me; pity me and hear me, and if thou takest away the sun from me, then leave the moon to me. He 
said, Suffer them to be taken up to the king above, for he wishes them there. And he took them away from 
me, but he left the rays upon me. The chief-captain said, Hear, O righteous Abraham; the sun which thy 
son saw is thou his father, and the moon likewise is Sarah his mother. The man bearing light who 
descended from heaven, this is the one sent from God who is to take thy righteous soul from thee. And 
now know, O most honored Abraham, that at this time thou shalt leave this worldly life, and remove to 
God. Abraham said to the chief captain O strangest of marvels! and now art thou he that shall take my 
soul from me? The chief-captain said to him, I am the chief-captain Michael, that stands before the Lord, 
and I was sent to thee to remind thee of thy death, and then I shall depart to him as I was commanded. 
Abraham said, Now I know that thou art an angel of the Lord, and wast sent to take my soul, but I will not 
go with thee; but do thou whatever thou art commanded. 


VIII. The chief-captain hearing these words immediately vanished, and ascending into heaven stood before 
God, and told all that he had seen in the house of Abraham; and the chief-captain said this also to his 
Lord, Thus says thy friend Abraham, I will not go with thee, but do thou whatever thou art commanded; 
and now, O Lord Almighty, doth thy glory and immortal kingdom order aught? God said to the chief- 
captain Michael, Go to my friend Abraham yet once again, and speak to him thus, Thus saith the Lord thy 
God, he that brought thee into the land of promise, that blessed thee above the sand of the sea and above 
the stars of heaven, that opened the womb of barrenness of Sarah, and granted thee Isaac as the fruit of 
the womb in old age, Verily I say unto thee that blessing I will bless thee, and multiplying I will multiply 
thy seed, and I will give thee all that thou shalt ask from me, for I am the Lord thy God, and besides me 
there is no other. Tell me why thou hast rebelled against me, and why there is grief in thee, and why thou 
rebelled against my archangel Michael? Knowest thou not that all who have come from Adam and Eve 
have died, and that none of the prophets has escaped death? None of those that rule as kings is immortal; 
none of thy forefathers has escaped the mystery of death. They have all died, they have all departed into 
Hades, they are all gathered by the sickle of death. But upon thee I have not sent death, I have not 
suffered any deadly disease to come upon thee, I have not permitted the sickle of death to meet thee, I 
have not allowed the nets of Hades to enfold thee, I have never wished thee to meet with any evil. But for 
good comfort I have sent my chief-captain Michael to thee, that thou mayst know thy departure from the 
world, and set thy house in order, and all that belongs to thee, and bless Isaac thy beloved son. And now 
know that I have done this not wishing to grieve thee. Wherefore then hast thou said to my chief-captain, I 
will not go with thee? Wherefore hast thou spoken thus? Knowest thou not that if I give leave to death and 
he comes upon thee, then I should see whether thou wouldst come or not? 


IX. And the chief-captain receiving the exhortations of the Lord went down to Abraham, and seeing him 
the righteous one fell upon his face to the ground as one dead, and the chief-captain told him all that he 
had heard from the Most High. Then the holy and just Abraham rising with many tears fell at the feet of 
the Incorporeal, and besought him, saying, I beseech thee, chief-captain of the hosts above, since thou 
hast wholly deigned to come thyself to me a sinner and in all things thy unworthy servant, I beseech thee 
even now, O chief-captain, to carry my word yet again to the Most High, and thou shalt say to him, Thus 
saith Abraham thy servant, Lord, Lord, in every work and word which I have asked of thee thou hast 
heard me, and hast fulfilled all my counsel. Now, Lord, I resist not thy power, for I too know that I am not 
immortal but mortal. Since therefore to thy command all things yield, and fear and tremble at the face of 
thy power, I also fear, but I ask one request of thee, and now, Lord and Master, hear my prayer, for while 
still in this body I desire to see all the inhabited earth, and all the creations which thou didst establish by 
one word, and when I see these, then if I shall depart from life I shall be without sorrow. So the chief- 
captain went back again, and stood before God, and told him all, saying, Thus saith thy friend Abraham, I 
desired to behold all the earth in my lifetime before I died. And the Most High hearing this, again 
commanded the chief-captain Michael, and said to him, Take a cloud of light, and the angels that have 
power over the chariots, and go down, take the righteous Abraham upon a chariot of the cherubim, and 
exalt him into the air of heaven that he may behold all the earth. 


X. And the archangel Michael went down and took Abraham upon a chariot of the cherubim, and exalted 
him into the air of heaven, and led him upon the cloud together with sixty angels, and Abraham ascended 
upon the chariot over all the earth. And Abraham saw the world as it was in that day, some ploughing, 
others driving wains, in one place men herding flocks, and in another watching them by night, and 
dancing and playing and harping, in another place men striving and contending at law, elsewhere men 
weeping and having the dead in remembrance. He saw also the newly-wedded received with honor, and in 
a word he saw all things that are done in the world, both good and bad. Abraham therefore passing over 
them saw men bearing swords, wielding in their hands sharpened swords, and Abraham asked the chief- 
captain, Who are these? The chief-captain said, These are thieves, who intend to commit murder, and to 
steal and burn and destroy. Abraham said, Lord, Lord, hear my voice, and command that wild beasts may 
come out of the wood and devour them. And even as he spoke there came wild beasts out of the wood and 
devoured them. And he saw in another place a man with a woman committing fornication with each other, 
and said, Lord, Lord, command that the earth may open and swallow them, and straightway the earth was 
cleft and swallowed them. And he saw in another place men digging through a house, and carrying away 


other men’s possessions, and he said, Lord, Lord, command that fire may come down from heaven and 
consume them. And even as he spoke, fire came down from heaven and consumed them. And straightway 
there came a voice from heaven to the chief-captain, saying thus, O chief-captain Michael, command the 
chariot to stop, and turn Abraham away that he may not see all the earth, for if he behold all that live in 
wickedness, he will destroy all creation. For behold, Abraham has not sinned, and has no pity on sinners, 
but I have made the world, and desire not to destroy any one of them, but wait for the death of the sinner, 
till he be converted and live. But take Abraham up to the first gate of heaven, that he may see there the 
judgments and recompenses, and repent of the souls of the sinners that he has destroyed. 


XI. So Michael turned the chariot and brought Abraham to the east, to the first gate of heaven; and 
Abraham saw two ways, the one narrow and contracted, the other broad and spacious, and there he saw 
two gates, the one broad on the broad way, and the other narrow on the narrow way. And outside the two 
gates there he saw a man sitting upon a gilded throne, and the appearance of that man was terrible, as of 
the Lord. And they saw many souls driven by angels and led in through the broad gate, and other souls, 
few in number, that were taken by the angels through the narrow gate. And when the wonderful one who 
sat upon the golden throne saw few entering through the narrow gate, and many entering through the 
broad one, straightway that wonderful one tore the hairs of his head and the sides of his beard, and threw 
himself on the ground from his throne, weeping and lamenting. But when he saw many souls entering 
through the narrow gate, then he arose from the ground and sat upon his throne in great joy, rejoicing 
and exulting. And Abraham asked the chief-captain, My Lord chief-captain, who is this most marvelous 
man, adorned with such glory, and sometimes he weeps and laments, and sometimes he rejoices and 
exults? The incorporeal one said: This is the first-created Adam who is in such glory, and he looks upon 
the world because all are born from him, and when he sees many souls going through the narrow gate, 
then he arises and sits upon his throne rejoicing and exulting in joy, because this narrow gate is that of 
the just, that leads to life, and they that enter through it go into Paradise. For this, then, the first-created 
Adam rejoices, because he sees the souls being saved. But when he sees many souls entering through the 
broad gate, then he pulls out the hairs of his head, and casts himself on the ground weeping and 
lamenting bitterly, for the broad gate is that of sinners, which leads to destruction and eternal 
punishment. And for this the first-formed Adam falls from his throne weeping and lamenting for the 
destruction of sinners, for they are many that are lost, and they are few that are saved, for in seven 
thousand there is scarcely found one soul saved, being righteous and undefiled. 


XII. While he was yet saying these things to me, behold two angels, fiery in aspect, and pitiless in mind, 
and severe in look, and they drove on thousands of souls, pitilessly lashing them with fiery thongs. The 
angel laid hold of one soul, and they drove all the souls in at the broad gate to destruction. So we also 
went along with the angels, and came within that broad gate, and between the two gates stood a throne 
terrible of aspect, of terrible crystal, gleaming as fire, and upon it sat a wondrous man bright as the sun, 
like to the Son of God. Before him stood a table like crystal, all of gold and fine linen, and upon the table 
there was lying a book, the thickness of it six cubits, and the breadth of it ten cubits, and on the right and 
left of it stood two angels holding paper and ink and pen. Before the table sat an angel of light, holding in 
his hand a balance, and on his left sat an angel all fiery, pitiless, and severe, holding in his hand a 
trumpet, having within it all-consuming fire with which to try the sinners. The wondrous man who sat 
upon the throne himself judged and sentenced the souls, and the two angels on the right and on the left 
wrote down, the one on the right the righteousness and the one on the left the wickedness. The one 
before the table, who held the balance, weighed the souls, and the fiery angel, who held the fire, tried the 
souls. And Abraham asked the chief-captain Michael, What is this that we behold? And the chief-captain 
said, These things that thou seest, holy Abraham, are the judgment and recompense. And behold the 
angel holding the soul in his hand, and he brought it before the judge, and the judge said to one of the 
angels that served him, Open me this book, and find me the sins of this soul. And opening the book he 
found its sins and its righteousness equally balanced, and he neither gave it to the tormentors, nor to 
those that were saved, but set it in the midst. 


XIII. And Abraham said, My Lord chief-captain, who is this most wondrous judge? and who are the angels 
that write down? and who is the angel like the sun, holding the balance? and who is the fiery angel 
holding the fire? The chief-captain said, “Seest thou, most holy Abraham, the terrible man sitting upon the 
throne? This is the son of the first created Adam, who is called Abel, whom the wicked Cain killed, and he 
sits thus to judge all creation, and examines righteous men and sinners. For God has said, I shall not judge 
you, but every man born of man shall be judged. Therefore he has given to him judgment, to judge the 
world until his great and glorious coming, and then, O righteous Abraham, is the perfect judgment and 
recompense, eternal and unchangeable, which no one can alter. For every man has come from the first- 
created, and therefore they are first judged here by his son, and at the second coming they shall be 
judged by the twelve tribes of Israel, every breath and every creature. But the third time they shall be 
judged by the Lord God of all, and then, indeed, the end of that judgment is near, and the sentence 
terrible, and there is none to deliver. And now by three tribunals the judgment of the world and the 
recompense is made, and for this reason a matter is not finally confirmed by one or two witnesses, but by 
three witnesses shall everything be established. The two angels on the right hand and on the left, these 
are they that write down the sins and the righteousness, the one on the right hand writes down the 
righteousness, and the one on the left the sins. The angel like the sun, holding the balance in his hand, is 
the archangel, Dokiel the just weigher, and he weighs the righteousnesses and sins with the righteousness 


of God. The fiery and pitiless angel, holding the fire in his hand, is the archangel Puruel, who has power 
over fire, and tries the works of men through fire, and if the fire consume the work of any man, the angel 
of judgment immediately seizes him, and carries him away to the place of sinners, a most bitter place of 
punishment. But if the fire approves the work of anyone, and does not seize upon it, that man is justified, 
and the angel of righteousness takes him and carries him up to be saved in the lot of the just. And thus, 
most righteous Abraham, all things in all men are tried by fire and the balance.” 


XIV. And Abraham said to the chief-captain, My Lord the chief-captain, the soul which the angel held in his 
hand, why was it adjudged to be set in the midst? The chief-captain said, Listen, righteous Abraham. 
Because the judge found its sins. and its righteousnesses equal, he neither committed it to judgment nor 
to be saved, until the judge of all shall come. Abraham said to the chief-captain, And what yet is wanting 
for the soul to be saved? The chief-captain said, If it obtains one righteousness above its sins, it enters into 
salvation. Abraham said to the chief-captain, Come hither, chief-captain Michael, let us make prayer for 
this soul, and see whether God will hear us. The chief-captain said, Amen, be it so; and they made prayer 
and entreaty for the soul, and God heard them, and when they rose up from their prayer they did not see 
the soul standing there. And Abraham said to the angel, Where is the soul that thou didst hold in the 
midst? And the angel answered, It has been saved by thy righteous prayer, and behold an angel of light 
has taken it and carried it up into Paradise. Abraham said, I glorify the name of God, the Most High, and 
his immeasurable mercy. And Abraham said to the chief-captain, I beseech thee, archangel, hearken to my 
prayer, and let us yet call upon the Lord, and supplicate his compassion, and entreat his mercy for the 
souls of the sinners whom I formerly, in my anger, cursed and destroyed, whom the earth devoured, and 
the wild beasts tore in pieces, and the fire consumed through my words. Now I know that I have sinned 
before the Lord our God. Come then, O Michael, chief-captain of the hosts above, come, let us call upon 
God with tears that he may forgive me my sin, and grant them to me. And the chief-captain heard him, 
and they made entreaty before the Lord, and when they had called upon him for a long space, there came 
a voice from heaven saying, Abraham, Abraham, I have hearkened to thy voice and thy prayer, and forgive 
thee thy sin, and those whom thou thinkest that I destroyed I have called up and brought them into life by 
my exceeding kindness, because for a season I have requited them in judgment, and those whom I destroy 
living upon earth, I will not requite in death. 


XV. And the voice of the Lord said also to the chief-captain Michael, Michael, my servant, turn back 
Abraham to his house, for behold his end has come nigh, and the measure of his life is fulfilled, that he 
may set all things in order, and then take him and bring him to me. So the chief-captain, turning the 
chariot and the cloud, brought Abraham to his house, and going into his chamber he sat upon his couch. 
And Sarah his wife came and embraced the feet of the Incorporeal, and spoke humbly, saying, I give thee 
thanks, my Lord, that thou hast brought my Lord Abraham, for behold we thought he had been taken up 
from us. And his son Isaac also came and fell upon his neck, and in the same way all his men-slaves and 
women-slaves surrounded Abraham and embraced him, glorifying God. And the Incorporeal one said to 
them, Hearken, righteous Abraham. Behold thy wife Sarah, behold also thy beloved son Isaac, behold also 
all thy men-servants and maid-servants round about thee. Make disposition of all that thou hast, for the 
day has come nigh in which thou shalt depart from the body and go to the Lord once for all. Abraham said, 
Has the Lord said it, or sayest thou this of thyself? The chief-captain answered, Hearken, righteous 
Abraham. The Lord has commanded, and I tell it thee. Abraham said, I will not go with thee. The chief- 
captain, hearing these words, straightway went forth from the presence of Abraham, and went up into the 
heavens, and stood before God the Most High, and said, Lord Almighty, behold I have hearkened to Thy 
friend Abraham in all he has said to Thee, and have fulfilled his requests. I have shown to him Thy power, 
and all the earth and sea that is under heaven. I have shown to him judgment and recompense by means 
of cloud and chariots, and again he says, I will not go with thee. And the Most High said to the angel, Does 
my friend Abraham say thus again, I will not go with thee? The archangel said, Lord Almighty, he says 
thus, and I refrain from laying hands on him, because from the beginning he is Thy friend, and has done 
all things pleasing in Thy sight. There is no man like him on earth, not even Job the wondrous man, and 
therefore I refrain from laying hands on him. Command, therefore, Immortal King, what shall be done. 


XVI. Then the Most High said, Call me hither Death that is called the shameless countenance and the 
pitiless look. And Michael the Incorporeal went and said to Death, Come hither; the Lord of creation, the 
immortal king, calls thee. And Death, hearing this, shivered and trembled, being possessed with great 
terror, and coming with great fear it stood before the invisible father, shivering, groaning and trembling, 
awaiting the command of the Lord. Therefore the invisible God said to Death, Come hither, thou bitter and 
fierce name of the world, hide thy fierceness, cover thy corruption, and cast away thy bitterness from 
thee, and put on thy beauty and all thy glory, and go down to Abraham my friend, and take him and bring 
him to me. But now also I tell thee not to terrify him, but bring him with fair speech, for he is my own 
friend. Having heard this, Death went out from the presence of the Most High, and put on a robe of great 
brightness, and made his appearance like the sun, and became fair and beautiful above the sons of men, 
assuming the form of an archangel, having his cheeks flaming with fire, and he departed to Abraham. 
Now the righteous Abraham went out of his chamber, and sat under the trees of Mamre, holding his chin 
in his hand, and awaiting the coming of the archangel Michael. And behold, a smell of sweet odor came to 
him, and a flashing of light, and Abraham turned and saw Death coming towards him in great glory and 
beauty. And Abraham arose and went to meet him, thinking that it was the chief-captain of God, and Death 
beholding him saluted him, saying, Rejoice, precious Abraham, righteous soul, true friend of the Most 


High God, and companion of the holy angels. Abraham said to Death, Hail thou of appearance and form 
like the sun, most glorious helper, bringer of light, wondrous man, from whence does thy glory come to us, 
and who art thou, and whence comest thou? Then Death said, Most righteous Abraham, behold I tell thee 
the truth. I am the bitter lot of death. Abraham said to him, Nay, but thou art the comeliness of the world, 
thou art the glory and beauty of angels and men, thou art fairer in form than every other, and sayest thou, 
I am the bitter lot of death, and not rather, I am fairer than every good thing. Death said, I tell thee the 
truth. What the Lord has named me, that also I tell thee. Abraham said, For what art thou come hither? 
Death said, For thy holy soul am I come. Then Abraham said, I know what thou meanest, but I will not go 
with thee; and Death was silent and answered him not a word. 


XVII. Then Abraham arose, and went into his house, and Death also accompanied him thither. And 
Abraham went up into his chamber, and Death went up with him. And Abraham lay down upon his couch, 
and Death came and sat by his feet. Then Abraham said, Depart, depart from me, for I desire to rest upon 
my couch. Death said, I will not depart until I take thy spirit from thee. Abraham said to him, By the 
immortal God I charge thee to tell me the truth. Art thou death? Death said to him, I am Death. I am the 
destroyer of the world. Abraham said, I beseech thee, since thou art Death, tell me if thou comest thus to 
all in such fairness and glory and beauty? Death said, Nay, my Lord Abraham, for thy righteousnesses, and 
the boundless sea of thy hospitality, and the greatness of thy love towards God has become a crown upon 
my head, and in beauty and great peace and gentleness I approach the righteous, but to sinners I come in 
great corruption and fierceness and the greatest bitterness and with fierce and pitiless look. Abraham 
said, I beseech thee, hearken to me, and show me thy fierceness and all thy corruption and bitterness. 
And Death said, Thou canst not behold my fierceness, most righteous Abraham. Abraham said, Yes, I shall 
be able to behold all thy fierceness by means of the name of the living God, for the might of my God that is 
in heaven is with me. Then Death put off all his comeliness and beauty, and all his glory and the form like 
the sun with which he was clothed, and put upon himself a tyrant’s robe, and made his appearance 
gloomy and fiercer than all kind of wild beasts, and more unclean than all uncleanness. And he showed to 
Abraham seven fiery heads of serpents and fourteen faces, (one) of flaming fire and of great fierceness, 
and a face of darkness, and a most gloomy face of a viper, and a face of a most terrible precipice, and a 
face fiercer than an asp, and a face of a terrible lion, and a face of a cerastes and basilisk. He showed him 
also a face of a fiery scimitar, and a sword-bearing face, and a face of lightning, lightening terribly, and a 
noise of dreadful thunder. He showed him also another face of a fierce stormy sea, and a fierce rushing 
river, and a terrible three-headed serpent, and a cup mingled with poisons, and in short he showed to him 
great fierceness and unendurable bitterness, and every mortal disease as of the odor of Death. And from 
the great bitterness and fierceness there died servants and maid-servants in number about seven 
thousand, and the righteous Abraham came into indifference of death so that his spirit failed him. 


XVIII. And the all-holy Abraham, seeing these things thus, said to Death, I beseech thee, all-destroying 
Death, hide thy fierceness, and put on thy beauty and the shape which thou hadst before. And straightway 
Death hid his fierceness, and put on his beauty which he had before. And Abraham said to Death, Why 
hast thou done this, that thou hast slain all my servants and maidservants? Has God sent thee hither for 
this end this day? Death said, Nay, my Lord Abraham, it is not as thou sayest, but on thy account was I 
sent hither. Abraham said to Death, How then have these died? Has the Lord not spoken it? Death said, 
Believe thou, most righteous Abraham, that this also is wonderful, that thou also wast not taken away with 
them. Nevertheless I tell thee the truth, for if the right hand of God had not been with thee at that time, 
thou also wouldst have had to depart from this life. The righteous Abraham said, Now I know that I have 
come into indifference of death, so that my spirit fails, but I beseech thee, all-destroying Death, since my 
servants have died before their time, come let us pray to the Lord our God that he may hear us and raise 
up those who died by thy fierceness before their time. And Death said, Amen, be it so. Therefore Abraham 
arose and fell upon the face of the ground in prayer, and Death together with him, and the Lord sent a 
spirit of life upon those that were dead and they were made alive again. Then the righteous Abraham gave 
glory to God. 


XIX. And going up into his chamber he lay down, and Death came and stood before him. And Abraham 
said to him, Depart from me, for I desire to rest, because my spirit is in indifference. Death said, I will not 
depart from thee until I take thy soul. And Abraham with an austere countenance and angry look said to 
Death, Who has ordered thee to say this? Thou sayest these words of thyself boastfully, and I will not go 
with thee until the chief-captain Michael come to me, and I shall go with him. But this also I tell thee, if 
thou desirest that I shall accompany thee, explain to me all thy changes, the seven fiery heads of serpents 
and what the face of the precipice is, and what the sharp sword, and what the loud-roaring river, and what 
the tempestuous sea that rages so fiercely. Teach me also the unendurable thunder, and the terrible 
lightning, and the evil-smelling cup mingled with poisons. Teach me concerning all these. And Death 
answered, Listen, righteous Abraham. For seven ages I destroy the world and lead all down to Hades, 
kings and rulers, rich and poor, slaves and free men, I convoy to the bottom of Hades, and for this I 
showed thee the seven heads of serpents. The face of fire I showed thee because many die consumed by 
fire, and behold death through a face of fire. The face of the precipice I showed thee, because many men 
die descending from the tops of trees or terrible precipices and losing their life, and see death in the 
shape of a terrible precipice. The face of the sword I showed thee because many are slain in wars by the 
sword, and see death as a sword. The face of the great rushing river I showed thee because many are 
drowned and perish snatched away by the crossing of many waters and carried off by great rivers, and 


see death before their time. The face of the angry raging sea I showed thee because many in the sea 
falling into great surges and becoming shipwrecked are swallowed up and behold death as the sea. The 
unendurable thunder and the terrible lightning I showed thee because many men in the moment of anger 
meet with unendurable thunder and terrible lightning coming to seize upon men, and see death thus. I 
showed thee also the poisonous wild beasts, asps and basilisks, leopards and lions and lions’ whelps, 
bears and vipers, and in short the face of every wild beast I showed thee, most righteous one, because 
many men are destroyed by wild beasts, and others by poisonous snakes, serpents and asps and cerastes 
and basilisks and vipers, breathe out their life and die. I showed thee also the destroying cups mingled 
with poison, because many men being given poison to drink by other men straightway depart 
unexpectedly. 


XX. Abraham said, I beseech thee, is there also an unexpected death? Tell me. Death said, Verily, verily, I 
tell thee in the truth of God that there are seventy-two deaths. One is the just death, buying its fixed time, 
and many men in one hour enter into death being given over to the grave. Behold, I have told thee all that 
thou hast asked, now I tell thee, most righteous Abraham, to dismiss all counsel, and cease from asking 
anything once for all, and come, go with me, as the God and judge of all has commanded me. Abraham 
said to Death, Depart from me yet a little, that I may rest on my couch, for I am very faint at heart, for 
since I have seen thee with my eyes my strength has failed me, all the limbs of my flesh seem to me a 
weight as of lead, and my spirit is distressed exceedingly. Depart for a little; for I have said I cannot bear 
to see thy shape. Then Isaac his son came and fell upon his breast weeping, and his wife Sarah came and 
embraced his feet, lamenting bitterly. There came also his men slaves and women slaves and surrounded 
his couch, lamenting greatly. And Abraham came into indifference of death, and Death said to Abraham, 
Come, take my right hand, and may cheerfulness and life and strength come to thee. For Death deceived 
Abraham, and he took his right hand, and straightway his soul adhered to the hand of Death. And 
immediately the archangel Michael came with a multitude of angels and took up his precious soul in his 
hands in a divinely woven linen cloth, and they tended the body of the just Abraham with divine ointments 
and perfumes until the third day after his death, and buried him in the land of promise, the oak of Mamre, 
but the angels received his precious soul, and ascended into heaven, singing the hymn of “thrice holy” to 
the Lord the God of all, and they set it there to worship the God and Father. And after great praise and 
glory had been given to the Lord, and Abraham bowed down to worship, there came the undefiled voice of 
the God and Father saying thus, Take therefore my friend Abraham into Paradise, where are the 
tabernacles of my righteous ones, and the abodes of my saints Isaac and Jacob in his bosom, where there 
is no trouble, nor grief, nor sighing, but peace and rejoicing and life unending. (And let us, too, my 
beloved brethren, imitate the hospitality of the patriarch Abraham, and attain to his virtuous way of life, 
that we may be thought worthy of the life eternal, glorifying the Father, Son and Holy Ghost; to whom be 
glory and power forever. Amen.). 


VERSION II 


I. It came to pass, when the days of the death of Abraham drew near, that the Lord said to Michael: Arise 
and go to Abraham, my servant, and say to him, Thou shalt depart from life, for lo! the days of thy 
temporal life are fulfilled: so that he may set his house in order before he die. 


II. And Michael went and came to Abraham, and found him sitting before his oxen for ploughing, and he 
was exceeding old in appearance, and had his son in his arms. Abraham, therefore, seeing the archangel 
Michael, rose from the ground and saluted him, not knowing who he was, and said to him: The Lord 
preserve thee. May thy journey be prosperous with thee. And Michael answered him: Thou art kind, good 
father. Abraham answered and said to him: Come, draw near to me, brother, and sit down a little while, 
that I may order a beast to be brought that we may go to my house, and thou mayest rest with me, for it is 
toward evening, and in the morning arise and go whithersoever thou wilt, lest some evil beast meet thee 
and do thee hurt. And Michael enquired of Abraham, saying: Tell me thy name, before I enter thy house, 
lest I be burdensome to thee. Abraham answered and said, My parents called me Abram, and the Lord 
named me Abraham, saying: Arise and depart from thy house, and from thy kindred, and go into the land 
which I shall show unto thee. And when I went away into the land which the Lord showed me, he said to 
me: Thy name shall no more be called Abram, but thy name shall be Abraham. Michael answered and said 
to him: Pardon me, my father, experienced man of God, for I am a stranger, and I have heard of thee that 
thou didst go forty furlongs and didst bring a goat and slay it, entertaining angels in thy house, that they 
might rest there. Thus speaking together, they arose and went towards the house. And Abraham called 
one of his servants, and said to him: Go, bring me a beast that the stranger may sit upon it, for he is 
wearied with his journey. And Michael said: Trouble not the youth, but let us go lightly until we reach the 
house, for I love thy company. 


III. And arising they went on, and as they drew nigh to the city, about three furlongs from it, they found a 
great tree having three hundred branches, like to a tamarisk tree. And they heard a voice from its 
branches singing, “Holy art thou, because thou hast kept the purpose for which thou wast sent.” And 
Abraham heard the voice, and hid the mystery in his heart, saying within himself, What is the mystery that 
I have heard? As he came into the house, Abraham said to his servants, Arise, go out to the flocks, and 
bring three sheep, and slay them quickly, and make them ready that we may eat and drink, for this day is 
a feast for us. And the servants brought the sheep, and Abraham called his son Isaac, and said to him, My 


son Isaac, arise and put water in the vessel that we may wash the feet of this stranger. And he brought it 
as he was commanded, and Abraham said, I perceive, and so it shall be, that in this basin I shall never 
again wash the feet of any man coming to us as a guest. And Isaac hearing his father say this wept, and 
said to him, My father what is this that thou sayest, This is my last time to wash the feet of a stranger? 
And Abraham seeing his son weeping, also wept exceedingly, and Michael seeing them weeping, wept 
also, and the tears of Michael fell upon the vessel and became a precious stone. 


IV. When Sarah, being inside in her house, heard their weeping, she came out and said to Abraham, Lord, 
why is it that ye thus weep? Abraham answered, and said to her, It is no evil. Go into thy house, and do thy 
own work, lest we be troublesome to the man. And Sarah went away, being about to prepare the supper. 
And the sun came near to setting, and Michael went out of the house, and was taken up into the heavens 
to worship before God, for at sunset all the angels worship God and Michael himself is the first of the 
angels. And they all worshipped him, and went each to his own place, but Michael spoke before the Lord 
and said, Lord, command me to be questioned before thy holy glory! And the Lord said to Michael, 
Announce whatsoever thou wilt! And the Archangel answered and said, Lord, thou didst send me to 
Abraham to say to him, Depart from thy body, and leave this world; the Lord calls thee; and I dare not, 
Lord, reveal myself to him, for he is thy friend, and a righteous man, and one that receives strangers. But 
I beseech thee, Lord, command the remembrance of the death of Abraham to enter into his own heart, 
and bid not me tell it him, for it is great abruptness to say, Leave the world, and especially to leave one’s 
own body, for thou didst create him from the beginning to have pity on the souls of all men. Then the Lord 
said to Michael, Arise and go to Abraham, and lodge with him, and whatever thou seest him eat, eat thou 
also, and wherever he shall sleep, sleep thou there also. For I will cast the thought of the death of 
Abraham into the heart of Isaac his son in a dream. 


V. Then Michael went into the house of Abraham on that evening, and found them preparing the supper, 
and they ate and drank and were merry. And Abraham said to his son Isaac, Arise, my son, and spread the 
man’s couch that he may sleep, and set the lamp upon the stand. And Isaac did as his father commanded 
him, and Isaac said to his father, I too am coming to sleep beside you. Abraham answered him, Nay, my 
son, lest we be troublesome to this man, but go to thy own chamber and sleep. And Isaac not wishing to 
disobey his father’s command, went away and slept in his own chamber. 


VI. And it happened about the seventh hour of the night Isaac awoke, and came to the door of his father’s 
chamber, crying out and saying, Open, father, that I may touch thee before they take thee away from me. 
Abraham arose and opened to him, and Isaac entered and hung upon his father’s neck weeping, and 
kissed him with lamentations. And Abraham wept together with his son, and Michael saw them weeping 
and wept likewise. And Sarah hearing them weeping called from her bed-chamber, saying, My Lord 
Abraham, why is this weeping? Has the stranger told thee of thy brother’s son Lot that he is dead? or has 
aught else befallen us? Michael answered and said to Sarah, Nay, Sarah, I have brought no tidings of Lot, 
but I knew of all your kindness of heart, that therein ye excel all men upon earth, and the Lord has 
remembered you. Then Sarah said to Abraham, How durst thou weep when the man of God has come in to 
thee, and why have thy eyes shed tears for today there is great rejoicing? Abraham said to her, How 
knowest thou that this is a man of God? Sarah answered and said, Because I say and declare that this is 
one of the three men who were entertained by us at the oak of Mamre, when one of the servants went and 
brought a kid and thou didst kill it, and didst say to me, Arise, make ready that we may eat with these men 
in our house. Abraham answered and said, Thou has perceived well, O woman, for I too, when I washed 
his feet knew in my heart that these were the feet which I had washed at the oak of Mamre, and when I 
began to enquire concerning his journey, he said to me, I go to preserve Lot thy brother from the men of 
Sodom, and then I knew the mystery. 


VII. And Abraham said to Michael, Tell me, man of God, and show to me why thou hast come hither. And 
Michael said, Thy son Isaac will show thee. And Abraham said to his son, My beloved son, tell me what 
thou hast seen in thy dream today, and wast frightened. Relate it to me. Isaac answered his father, I saw 
in my dream the sun and the moon, and there was a crown upon my head, and there came from heaven a 
man of great size, and shining as the light that is called the father of light. He took the sun from my head, 
and yet left the rays behind with me. And I wept and said, I beseech thee, my Lord, take not away the 
glory of my head, and the light of my house, and all my glory. And the sun and the moon and the stars 
lamented, saying, Take not away the glory of our power. And that shining man answered and said to me, 
Weep not that I take the light of thy house, for it is taken up from troubles into rest, from a low estate to a 
high one; they lift him up from a narrow to a wide place; they raise him from darkness to light. And I said 
to him, I beseech thee, Lord, take also the rays with it. He said to me, There are twelve hours of the day, 
and then I shall take all the rays. As the shining man said this, I saw the sun of my house ascending into 
heaven, but that crown I saw no more, and that sun was like thee my father. And Michael said to 
Abraham, Thy son Isaac has spoken truth, for thou shalt go, and be taken up into the heavens, but thy 
body shall remain on earth, until seven thousand ages are fulfilled, for then all flesh shall arise. Now 
therefore, Abraham, set thy house in order, and thy children, for thou hast heard fully what is decreed 
concerning thee. Abraham answered and said to Michael, I beseech thee, Lord, if I shall depart from my 
body, I have desired to be taken up in my body that I may see the creatures that the Lord my God has 
created in heaven and on earth. Michael answered and said, This is not for me to do, but I shall go and tell 
the Lord of this, and if 1am commanded I shall show thee all these things. 


VIII. And Michael went up into heaven, and spoke before the Lord concerning Abraham, and the Lord 
answered Michael, Go and take up Abraham in the body, and show him all things, and whatsoever he shall 
say to thee do to him as to my friend. So Michael went forth and took up Abraham in the body on a cloud, 
and brought him to the river of Ocean. 


XII. And after Abraham had seen the place of judgment, the cloud took him down upon the firmament 
below, and Abraham, looking down upon the earth, saw a man committing adultery with a wedded woman. 
And Abraham turning said to Michael, Seest thou this wickedness? but, Lord, send fire from heaven to 
consume them. And straightway there came down fire and consumed them, for the Lord had said to 
Michael, Whatsoever Abraham shall ask thee to do for him, do thou. Abraham looked again, and saw other 
men railing at their companions, and said, Let the earth open and swallow them, and as he spoke the 
earth swallowed them alive. Again the cloud led him to another place, and Abraham saw some going into 
a desert place to commit murder, and he said to Michael, Seest thou this wickedness? but let wild beasts 
come out of the desert, and tear them in pieces, and that same hour wild beasts came out of the desert, 
and devoured them. Then the Lord God spoke to Michael saying, Turn away Abraham to his own house, 
and let him not go round all the creation that I have made, because he has no compassion on sinners, but I 
have compassion on sinners that they may turn and live, and repent of their sins and be saved. 


(VIII.) And Abraham looked and saw two gates, the one small and the other large, and between the two 
gates sat a man upon a throne of great glory, and a multitude of angels round about him, and he was 
weeping, and again laughing, but his weeping exceeded his laughter seven-fold. And Abraham said to 
Michael, Who is this that sits between the two gates in great glory; sometimes he laughs, and sometimes 
he weeps, and his weeping exceeds his laughter seven-fold? And Michael said to Abraham, Knowest thou 
not who it is? And he said, No, Lord. And Michael said to Abraham, Seest thou these two gates, the small 
and the great? These are they which lead to life and to destruction. This man that sits between them is 
Adam, the first man whom the Lord created, and set him in this place to see every soul that departs from 
the body, seeing that all are from him. When, therefore, thou seest him weeping, know that he has seen 
many souls being led to destruction, but when thou seest him laughing, he has seen many souls being led 
into life. Seest thou how his weeping exceeds his laughter? Since he sees the greater part of the world 
being led away through the broad gate to destruction, therefore his weeping exceeds his laughter seven- 
fold. 


IX. And Abraham said, And he that cannot enter through the narrow gate, can he not enter into life? Then 
Abraham wept, saying, Woe is me, what shall I do? for I am a man broad of body, and how shall I be able 
to enter by the narrow gate, by which a boy of fifteen years cannot enter? Michael answered and said to 
Abraham, Fear not, father, nor grieve, for thou shalt enter by it unhindered, and all those who are like 
thee. And as Abraham stood and marveled, behold an angel of the Lord driving sixty thousand souls of 
sinners to destruction. And Abraham said to Michael, Do all these go into destruction? And Michael said 
to him, Yea, but let us go and search among these souls, if there is among them even one righteous. And 
when they went, they found an angel holding in his hand one soul of a woman from among these sixty 
thousand, because he had found her sins weighing equally with all her works, and they were neither in 
motion nor at rest, but in a state between; but the other souls he led away to destruction. Abraham said to 
Michael, Lord, is this the angel that removes the souls from the body or not? Michael answered and said, 
This is death, and he leads them into the place of judgment, that the judge may try them. 


X. And Abraham said, My Lord, I beseech thee to lead me to the place of judgment so that I too may see 
how they are judged. Then Michael took Abraham upon a cloud, and led him into Paradise, and when he 
came to the place where the judge was, the angel came and gave that soul to the judge. And the soul said, 
Lord have mercy on me. And the judge said, How shall I have mercy upon thee, when thou hadst no mercy 
upon thy daughter which thou hadst, the fruit of thy womb? Wherefore didst thou slay her? It answered, 
Nay, Lord, slaughter has not been done by me, but my daughter has lied upon me. But the judge 
commanded him to come that wrote down the records, and behold cherubim carrying two books. And 
there was with them a man of exceeding great stature, having on his head three crowns, and the one 
crown was higher than the other two. These are called the crowns of witness. And the man had in his 
hand a golden pen, and the judge said to him, Exhibit the sin of this soul. And that man, opening one of 
the books of the cherubim, sought out the sin of the woman’s soul and found it. And the judge said, O 
wretched soul, why sayest thou that thou hast not done murder? Didst thou not, after the death of thy 
husband, go and commit adultery with thy daughter’s husband, and kill her? And he convicted her also of 
her other sins, whatsoever she had done from her youth. Hearing these things the woman cried out, 
saying, Woe is me, all the sins that I did in the world I forgot, but here they were not forgotten. Then they 
took her away also and gave her over to the tormentors. 


XI. And Abraham said to Michael, Lord, who is this judge, and who is the other, who convicts the sins? 
And Michael said to Abraham, Seest thou the judge? This is Abel, who first testified, and God brought him 
hither to judge, and he that bears witness here is the teacher of heaven and earth, and the scribe of 
righteousness, Enoch, for the Lord sent them hither to write down the sins and righteousnesses of each 
one. Abraham said, And how can Enoch bear the weight of the souls, not having seen death? or how can 
he give sentence to all the souls? Michael said, If he gives sentence concerning the souls, it is not 
permitted; but Enoch himself does not give sentence, but it is the Lord who does so, and he has no more 


to do than only to write. For Enoch prayed to the Lord saying, I desire not, Lord, to give sentence on the 
souls, lest I be grievous to anyone; and the Lord said to Enoch, I shall command thee to write down the 
sins of the soul that makes atonement and it shall enter into life, and if the soul make not atonement and 
repent, thou shalt find its sins written down and it shall be cast into punishment. And about the ninth hour 
Michael brought Abraham back to his house. But Sarah his wife, not seeing what had become of Abraham, 
was consumed with grief, and gave up the ghost, and after the return of Abraham he found her dead, and 
buried her. 


XIII. But when the day of the death of Abraham drew nigh, the Lord God said to Michael, Death will not 
dare to go near to take away the soul of my servant, because he is my friend, but go thou and adorn Death 
with great beauty, and send him thus to Abraham, that he may see him with his eyes. And Michael 
straightway, as he was commanded, adorned Death with great beauty, and sent him thus to Abraham that 
he might see him. And he sat down near to Abraham, and Abraham seeing Death sitting near to him was 
afraid with a great fear. And Death said to Abraham, Hail, holy soul! hail, friend of the Lord God! hail, 
consolation and entertainment of travelers! And Abraham said, Thou art welcome, servant of the Most 
High. God. I beseech thee, tell me who thou art; and entering into my house partake of food and drink, 
and depart from me, for since I have seen thee sitting near to me my soul has been troubled. For I am not 
at all worthy to come near thee, for thou art an exalted spirit and I am flesh and blood, and therefore I 
cannot bear thy glory, for I see that thy beauty is not of this world. And Death said to Abraham, I tell thee, 
in all the creation that God has made, there has not been found one like thee, for even the Lord himself by 
searching has not found such an one upon the whole earth. And Abraham said to Death, How durst thou 
lie? for I see that thy beauty is not of this world. And Death said to Abraham, Think not, Abraham, that 
this beauty is mine, or that I come thus to every man. Nay, but if any one is righteous like thee, I thus take 
crowns and come to him, but if it is a sinner I come in great corruption, and out of their sin I make a 
crown for my head, and I shake them with great fear, so that they are dismayed. Abraham therefore said 
to him, And whence comes thy beauty? And Death said, There is none other more full of corruption than I 
am. Abraham said to him, And art thou indeed he that is called Death? He answered him and said, I am 
the bitter name. Iam weeping... . 


XIV. And Abraham said to Death, Show us thy corruption. And Death made manifest his corruption; and he 
had two heads, the one had the face of a serpent and by it some die at once by asps, and the other head 
was like a sword; by it some die by the sword as by bows. In that day the servants of Abraham died 
through fear of Death, and Abraham seeing them prayed to the Lord, and he raised them up. But God 
returned and removed the soul of Abraham as in a dream, and the archangel Michael took it up into the 
heavens. And Isaac buried his father beside his mother Sarah, glorifying and praising God, for to him is 
due glory, honor and worship, of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, now and always and to all eternity. 
Amen. 


THE ACTS OF XANTHIPPE AND POLYXENA 


LIFE AND CONDUCT OF THE HOLY WOMEN, XANTHIPPE, POLYXENA, AND REBECCA 


I, When the blessed Paul was at Rome through the word of the Lord, it happened that a certain servant of 
a ruler of Spain came to Rome with letters of his master’s, and heard the word of God from Paul, the truly 
golden and beautiful nightingale. This servant being greatly touched, and being unable to remain and be 
filled with the divine word because he was hastened by the letters, returned into Spain in great grief, and 
being unable to show his desire to any one, because his master was an idolater, he was always pained at 
heart and sighing greatly. Now this servant was honoured and faithful to his masters, and as time went 
past, the servant fell sick and grew lean of flesh, which his master perceiving said to him, What has 
happened to thee that thou art thus fallen together in countenance? The servant said, here is a great pain 
in my heart, and I can in no way find rest. His master said to him, And what is the pain that cannot receive 
healing from my chief physician? The servant said, While I was still in Rome, this pain and its recurring 
mishap made itself known to me. His master said, And knowest thou not of any who have fallen into this 
disease and been healed? The servant said, Yes, but where that physician is I know not, for I left him in 
Rome. So many as have been attended by that physician and have gone through the water m his hands, 
have received healing immediately. His master said, I ought not to grudge to send thee yet again to Rome, 
if perchance thou mightest obtain healing. 


II. And while they spoke thus, behold his mistress, by name Xanthippe, overhearing these words, and 
learning of the teaching of Paul, said, What is the name of that physician, and what is the healing to ward 
off such a disease? The servant said to her, The calling upon a new name, and anointing with oil and 
washing with water. By this treatment I have seen many that had incurable pains receive healings. As he 
said this, the images of the idols that stood in the house began to be shaken and fall down. And his 
mistress beckoned to him, saying, Seest thou, brother, the images of the idols being shaken, how they 
cannot endure the power of the word? And his master, by name Probus, arose from his mid-day sleep with 
a very gloomy countenance, for the Devil had greatly disturbed him, because the knowledge of God had 
come into his house. And he questioned the servant of everything in order, and the servant having been 
seized by sickness by the foreknowledge of God, disclosed to him the life of man, and Xanthippe was 
incurable in her soul concerning this teaching. So Probus too was grieved for Xanthippe, because from 
that time she was wasting herself away with waking and abstinence and other austerities. 


III. And Xanthippe going away to her couch and groaning, said, Woe is me, wretched one, lying in 
darkness, that I have not learned the name of the new teacher, that I might summon his prayer to help 
me, and what to say I know not. Shall I call upon him by the name of his God? but I cannot say, The God 
that is preached by such a one. Nevertheless I shall say thus by conjecture, O God, giving light in Hades, 
and guiding those in darkness, Lord of free men and kings, and preached by worthy servants in all the 
world, called upon as a brother by sinful men and quick to hear, to whom not even archangels can send up 
worthy songs of praise, who hast shown to me, humble and unworthy, the ever-living and abiding seed 
(though my ignorance permits me not to receive it), hasten also the things that concern me, Lord, since by 
thy will thou hast made thyself heard by me, and in thy compassion show me the proclamation of thy 
herald, that I may learn of him what is pleasing to thee. Yea, I beseech thee look upon my ignorance, O 
God, and enlighten me with the light of thy countenance, thou that never overlookest any of those that call 
upon thee in truth. Probus, her husband said to her, Why troublest thou thyself so much, lady, and dost not 
at all turn to sleep? Xanthippe said, I cannot sleep, for there is in me an incurable pain. Probus said to her, 
And what is thy pain or grief, O lady, that I am not sufficient to comfort thee? All that thou hast wished 
unto this day I have served thee in, and now what is it that thou hast, and dost not tell me? Xanthippe says 
to him, I beseech thee this thing only, my lord, permit me for a little and for this day only to sleep apart 
from thee. And Probus said to her, Be it as thou wilt, lady; only leave off thy groaning. 


IV. Then entering into her bed-chamber alone, she spoke thus with tears, In what way, my God, I shall act, 
or what counsel I shall take, I know not. Shall I declare the thought that has come upon me? I fear the 
madness and disorder of the city. Shall I fly from this impious city? I fear the contrivance of the devil for 
seizing the sheep. Shall I await the mercy and swiftness of the Lord? Again I fear the untimely snatching 
away of life, for the death of sinners has no warning. Shall I depart and flee away to Rome? I fear the 
length of the journey, being unable to go on foot. But while I say these things by conjecture, constrained 
by my desire (for I cannot speak with surety), may I find pardon with thee, my God, and do thou fulfil my 
desire with excess of right words, and think me but worthy to hear thy preacher, for if I say, to see his 
face, I ask a great thing. Blessed is he that is found in the company of thy preachers, and is satisfied with 
their precious countenances. Blessed are they that are yoked under the preaching of thy commandments. 
Blessed are they that keep thy commandments; but where now, Lord, are thy mercies to our fathers, that 
we also may be their successors in love toward thee and heirs of faith. But behold now, Lord, I cannot find 


any one that has love for thee, that communing with him I might even a little refresh my soul. Speed 
therefore, Lord, to yoke me in desire for thee, and keep me under the shadow of thy wings, for thou alone 
art God, glorified to all eternity. Amen. 


V. Therefore Xanthippe saying these words and others like them, groaned continually all the night, and 
Probus heard her and was greatly distressed, and arising from his couch when the morning came he went 
in to her, and seeing her eyes inflamed with tears, he said, Wherefore, lady, dost thou thus vex me, and 
wilt not tell me thy pain? Tell it me, that I may do whatever is pleasing to thee, and distress me not with 
thy trouble. Xanthippe says to him, Be of good cheer rather, my lord, and be not vexed, for my trouble 
shall not harm thee, but if I have found favour before thee, go forth now to the salutation, and allow me to 
indulge myself in it as I will, for it is not possible for man to take from me the insatiable pain. And 
listening to her he went out immediately to receive the salutations of the men of the city, for he was the 
great man among them, and was also known to Nero, the Emperor. And sitting down, great grief appeared 
in his countenance, and being asked the reason of his grief by the chief men of the city, he said to them 
that he had fallen into many and unfounded charges. 


VI. And Xanthippe went out into the garden, that she might await there looking closely for certainty of her 
husband, and she saw the delight of the trees, and the various warbling of the birds, and said, groaning, O 
beauty of the world! for that which we hitherto thought to come of itself, we know now that all things are 
beautifully fashioned by the beautiful One. O power and invention of wisdom! for not only has he placed in 
men a thousand tongues, but also in birds he has distinguished various voices, as if from anthems and 
responses to receive sweet-voiced and heart-stirring hymns from his own works. O delightfulness of the 
air, declaring the inimitable creator! Who shall turn my sorrow into rejoicing? And again she said, God to 
whom praise is sung by all, give me peace and comfort. As she said these things, Probus also came up 
from the street to break his fast, and when he saw her countenance altered by tears, he began to pull out 
the hairs of his head, but he dared not speak to her then so as not to mingle other trouble with her 
trouble. So he went and fell upon his couch, and said, groaning, Alas, that I had not even the consolation 
of a child from her, but only acquire grief upon grief. Two years are not yet full since I was wedded to her, 
and already she meditates divorce. 


VII. But Xanthippe was always keeping watch through the doors into the streets of the city, and the 
blessed Paul, the preacher and teacher and illuminator of the world, left Rome and came even into Spain 
by the fore-knowledge of God. And coming up to the gates of the city he stood and prayed, and crossing 
himself entered the city. When Xanthippe saw the blessed Paul walking quietly and equally, and adorned 
with all virtue and understanding, she was greatly delighted in him and her heart leaped continually, and 
as possessed with an unexpected joy she said with herself, Why does my heart beat vehemently at the 
sight of this man? Why is his walk quiet and equable, as of one who expects to take in his arms one that is 
pursued? Why is his countenance kindly, as of one that tends the sick? Why does he look so lovingly hither 
and thither, as one who desires to assist those who are seeking to flee from the mouths of dragons? Who 
shall tell me that this is one from the flock of preachers? If it were possible for me, I should wish to touch 
the hem of his garments, that I may behold his kindness and readiness to receive and sweet odour; for the 
servant had told her this also, that the hems of his garments had the odour of precious perfumes. 


VIII. Now Probus heard her words, and straightway ran out by himself into the street, and laying hold of 
Paul’s hand said to him, Man, who thou art I know not, but deign to enter into my house; perchance thou 
mayest be to me a cause of salvation. Paul said to him, It will be well with thee, son, after thy request! And 
they went in together to Xanthippe. When Xanthippe therefore saw the great Paul, the intellectual eyes of 
her heart were uncovered, and she read upon his forehead, having as it were golden seals, these words, 
Paul the Preacher of God. Then exulting and rejoicing she threw herself at his feet, and twisting her hair 
together she wiped his feet, saying, Welcome, O man of God, to us humble ones, that live as shadows 
among shadows. For thou hast looked upon those who were running into Hades as into something 
beautiful, who addressed the crooked serpent and destroyer as provider and protector, who were running 
into the dark Hades as to their father, those that were fashioned with a rational nature but have become 
like irrational creatures. Thou hast sought me, lowly one, having the sun of righteousness in my heart. 
Now the poison is stayed, when I have seen thy precious face. Now he that troubled me is flown away, 
when thy most beautiful counsel has appeared to me. Now I shall be considered worthy of repentance, 
when I have received the seal of the preacher of the Lord. Before now I have deemed many happy who 
met with you, but I say boldly that from this time forth I myself shall be called happy by others, because I 
have touched thy hem, because I have received thy prayers, because I have enjoyed thy sweet and 
honeyed teaching. Thou hast not hesitated to come to us, thou that fishest the dry land in thy course, and 
gatherest the fish that fall in thy way into the net of the kingdom of heaven. 


IX. The great Paul said to her, Arise, daughter, and look not upon me as having been sought out of thy 
ignorance by my foresight. For Christ, the provider of the world, the searcher out of sinners and the lost, 
who has not only called to mind those upon earth, but also by his own presence has redeemed those in 
Hades, he himself has pitied thee, and sent me hither that he might visit and pity many others together 
with thee. For this mercy and visitation are not of us, but are his injunction and command, even as we also 
have received mercy and been saved by him. Probus hearing this was astonished at their words, for he 
was altogether ignorant of these things. But Paul by force raised up Xanthippe from his feet, and she 


running set a new gilded chair for Paul to sit down upon. The great Paul said to her, My daughter 
Xanthippe, do not thus, for ye have not yet accorded to the faith of Christ, but wait a little, till the Lord 
shall set in order what is necessary! Xanthippe said to Paul, Sayest thou this to try me, O preacher of God, 
or hast thou any foreknowledge? Paul said, No, daughter, but the devil, who hates the servants of God, 
sows wickedness in the hearts of his own servants, to oppose those that labour for Christ in preaching, for 
his wickedness has extended to the apostles and even to the Lord himself. Therefore it is fitting to 
approach the unbelievers gently and kindly! Xanthippe said to Paul, I beseech thee, if thou lovest thy 
servants, make prayer for Probus, and let me see if he that is hated by thee can work in him; let me see if 
he can even stand against thy prayer. And Paul rejoiced exceedingly at the words of her faith, and said to 
her, Believe me, daughter, that by his suggestion and working I have not passed a single hour without 
chains and blows. Xanthippe said to him, But thou sufferest these things by thy own free will, since thou 
hast not neglected thy preaching even to scourging, but this again I tell thee, that thy bonds shall be the 
defeat of the prompter, and thy humiliation their overthrow. 


X. Now the report of his presence ran through the whole city and the country round about, for some of 
that city having been at Rome had seen the signs and wonders that were done by the blessed Paul, and 
came to see if this was he. Many therefore came into the house of Probus, and he began to be annoyed 
and to say, I will not suffer my house to be made an inn. Xanthippe knowing that the face of Probus had 
begun to be estranged, and that he spoke thus, was greatly distressed, saying, Alas, wretched me, that we 
are not thought fully worthy to keep this man in our house; for if Paul goes hence, the church also will be 
held elsewhere. Then Xanthippe, considering these matters, put her hand on the foot of Paul, and taking 
dust she called Probus to her, and placing her hand on his breast said, O Lord, my God, who hast sought 
out me, lowly one and ignorant of thee, send what is fitting into this heart. And Paul perceived her prayer, 
and made the sign of the cross, and for several days the people entered unhindered, and as many as had 
sick and vexed by unclean spirits brought them, and all were healed. 


XI. And Xanthippe said to Paul, Teacher, my heart is greatly consumed because I have not as yet received 
baptism. And after this Probus being again moved by the devil, cast Paul out of the house and shut up 
Xanthippe in her chamber. Then one of the chief men, Philotheus by name, besought the great Paul to 
come into his house, but the great Paul was unwilling to do so, saying, Lest Probus trouble thy house on 
my account. Philotheus said to him, Nay, father, I am not at all subject to him, for in no other thing is he 
greater than me, except in rank, and that because the parents of Xanthippe are above me. But if Probus 
come to me, I am above him in riches and in war. Then Paul, the great apostle of the Lord, was persuaded, 
and went into the house of Philotheus the ex-prefect. All this was done by the Evil one that Xanthippe 
might receive holy baptism with tribulation, and be faint-hearted concerning the commandments of 
Christ. 


XII. Xanthippe therefore, with tears, said to her servants, Have ye learned where Paul is gone to? They 
said, Yea, in the house of Philotheus the ex-prefect, and Xanthippe rejoiced greatly that Philotheus also 
believed, being able, as she said, to persuade Probus also. Then Probus called Xanthippe to supper, and 
when she consented not, Probus said, Think not that in bed also thou wilt keep away from me. But when 
he lay down to supper, Xanthippe bending her knees, prayed to the Lord, saying, Eternal and immortal 
God, that didst take dust from the ground, and didst not value it according to the nature of its creation, 
but didst call it the son of immortality, thou who didst come from the heart of the father to the heart of the 
earth for our sake, on whom the cherubim dare not fix their gaze, and for us wast hidden in the womb that 
by taking up thy abode in a mother thou mightest make good the offence of Eve. Thou that didst drink gall 
and vinegar, and wast pierced in the side by a spear, that thou mightest heal the wound given by the rib to 
Adam. For Eve being his rib wrought a blow for Adam, and through him for all the world. Thou that gavest 
a sleep without perception to the serpent, so that he might not know thy Incarnation, remember also my 
groaning and tears, and grant fulfilment to my sleep, and bring sleep upon Probus until I shall be deemed 
worthy of the gift of holy baptism, for I vehemently desire to obtain this, to the glory and praise of thy holy 
name. 


XIII. But Probus, while still at supper, commanded the doors of their house to be secured by cruel and 
wicked soldiers, and having given these orders, he straightway fell asleep upon the couch. Then the 
servants came and announced this to Xanthippe that he might be awakened, but she said, Put out the 
lights, my children, and leave him thus. And in the first sleep, taking three hundred pieces of gold, she 
went to the doors, saying with herself, Perchance the porter will be persuaded by the amount of money. 
But he, being evil and froward, would not be persuaded to do this, and she, loosing also her girdle, which 
was set with precious stones and worth two hundred pieces of gold, gave it to him and went out saying, 
Lord, I win over my own slaves with money, that thy preacher Paul may not be oppressed by Probus. And 
Xanthippe went on to the house of Philotheus the ex-prefect, as to a great and incredible work, running 
and praising God. As she therefore passed through a certain place, the demons pursued her with fiery 
torches and lightnings, and she, turning, saw behind her this terrible sight, and being possessed with 
great fear said, What has happened to thee now, wretched soul? Thou hast been deprived of thy desire. 
Thou wast running to salvation, thou wast running to baptism, and thou hast fallen into the serpent and 
his ministers, and these things thy sins have prepared for thee. Speaking thus she was even fainting at 
heart from great despair, but the great Paul being forewarned by God of the assault of the demons, 
immediately stood beside her, being also preceded by a beautiful youth. And straightway the vision of the 


demons disappeared, and Paul said to her, Arise, daughter Xanthippe, and behold the Lord desired by 
thee, by whose flame the heavens are shaken and the deep is dried up, coming to thee and pitying and 
saving thee. Behold him that accepts thy prayers and straightway gives ear. See him coming in the shape 
of a man, and take courage against the demons. Then she rising from the ground said to him, Master, why 
hast thou left me solitary? Even now make haste to seal me, so that if death come upon me I may depart 
to him who is full of compassion and has no arrogance. 


XIV. Therefore the great Paul straightway taking her hand, went into the house of Philotheus, and 
baptised her in the name of the Father and of the Son and the Holy Ghost. Then taking bread also he gave 
her the eucharist saying, Let this be to thee for a remission of sins and for a renewing of thy soul. Then 
the blessed Xanthippe, receiving the divine grace of holy baptism, returned to her own house, rejoicing 
and praising the Lord. The porter seeing her complained loudly in violent words, that her going out might 
be deemed to have been without his will if Probus should notice it; but he that gave her light along with 
Paul kept the whole house, together with Probus, in a deep sleep, and they did not hear his words at all. 
Then she went running into her bed-chamber, saying, What shall I say of thee, searcher out of sinners, 
who art most present with us in tribulations. Thy goodness does these things, since for the sake of man 
whom thou didst make thou didst go down even to death, for, however much man stir thee to anger many 
times, yet thou, Lord, pourest out thy mercies upon him. O depth of compassion and wealth of mercy; O 
immeasurable goodness and incomparable kindness; O treasure of good things, and giver of mercy, and 
enricher of all that believe in thee! If, therefore, one who loves thee say, Be near me, Lord, thou hast 
already anticipated him. If he say, I give thee thanks; hear my words, before they are spoken, thou 
understandest. And as for those that ask of thee, thou givest to each after his asking. Thy goodness seeks 
out those that know thee not, and thou runnest to sinners. O cheerful look, filling the ways of sinners with 
mercy; O excellent watching and exhortation of the ignorant! Who shall tell my lord Paul of the salvation 
that has now befallen me, that he might come and give words of thanksgiving for me to this protector of 
sinners? Come many and behold and know the Lord, who hates sin, but has mercy on sinners. Come, now, 
O Paul, preacher of God, for with thee even now I sit under instruction, and give words of thanksgiving for 
me, for I desire to keep silence, since human reason makes me afraid, lest I have not the grace of 
eloquence. I desire to keep silence, and am compelled to speak, for some one inflames and sweetens me 
within. If I say, I will shut my mouth, there is some one that murmurs in me. Shall I say a great thing? Is it 
not that teacher that is in Paul, without arrogance, filling the heavens, speaking within and waiting 
without, sitting on the throne with the father and stretched upon the cross by man. What, therefore, I 
shall do I know not. My worthless mind delights me, and is not unfolded to the end. Thou that hadst thy 
hands fixed with nails and thy side pierced with the spear, thou star out of Jacob and lion’s whelp out of 
Judah, thou rod out of Jesse, and man and God out of Mary, thou invisible God in the bosom of the Father, 
and that canst not be looked upon by cherubim, and art mocked in Israel, glory be to thee, who didst 
appear on the earth and wast taken by the people, hung upon the tree and by the report of the wicked 
falsely said to be stolen, and that hast bought us all together. 


XV. While she was still speaking thus, there appeared a cross on the eastern wall, and straightway there 
entered through it a beautiful youth, having round about him trembling rays, and under him an extended 
light, on which also he walked. And as he entered within, all the foundations of that house shook and 
sounded with a great trembling. Xanthippe seeing him cried out and fell to the ground as if dead; but he 
being pitiful and kind, changing immediately into the shape of Paul, raised her up, saying, Arise, 
Xanthippe, and fear not, for the servants of God are thus glorified. Then Xanthippe arising, gazed upon 
him, and thinking it to be Paul said, How art thou come in hither, preacher of God, seeing that I have 
given five hundred pieces of gold to the porter, and that although he is my slave, while thou hast no 
money? The Lord said to her, My servant Paul is richer than all wealth, for whatsoever treasure he 
acquires here he sends it before him into the kingdom of heaven, that departing thither he may rest in the 
unending and eternal rest. This is the treasure of Paul, thou and thy like. Then Xanthippe gazing upon 
him, desirous to say something, saw his face shining as the light; and being greatly amazed, and putting 
both her hands over her face she threw herself to the ground, and said, Hide thyself, Lord, from my bodily 
eyes and enlighten my understanding, for I know now who thou art. Thou art he whose precursor was the 
cross, the only begotten son of the Father alone above, and only son of the Virgin alone below. Thou art he 
who was pierced in the hands and who rent the rocks. Thou art he whom none other can carry except the 
bosom of the Father. 


XVI. And as she spoke thus the Lord was again hidden from her, and Xanthippe, coming to herself, said, 
Woe is me wretched one, that no one has told me what is the gratitude of slaves towards their master. If 
Paul the preacher of the Lord were here, how could he give praise? But perchance in the face of such 
favors and gifts they are silent, possessed only with tears, for it is not possible worthily to praise any one 
according to his favour. Saying this she was seized with great faintness from lack of food, for having been 
strongly possessed with desire for Christ she had forgotten to take nourishment. Therefore, being greatly 
exhausted by abstinence and the vision and want of sleep and other austerities, she was unable to rise 
from the ground. 


XVII. And Probus arose from his couch with a very gloomy countenance, for in his sleep he had seen a 
dream, and was greatly troubled concerning it. But the porter seeing him about to issue to the market- 
place, having his countenance thus troubled, was greatly afraid, Lest, said he, he know what has 


happened, and will miserably destroy me. Probus, however, having gone forth and signified to those in the 
market what was fitting for the day and season, speedily returned into the house, and said to his servants, 
Call me quickly the wise men Barandus and Gnosteas. When they were summoned he said to them, I have 
seen a very terrible vision, and what appeared in it is difficult for our power to interpret. This, however, 
do ye disclose to me, as being the most excellent of all the world. Expound it to me when I tell it you. 
Barandus says to him, If the vision can be interpreted by our wisdom, we shall explain it to thee, but if it 
be of the faith that is now spoken of we cannot expound it to thee, for it is of another wisdom and 
understanding. However, let our lord and master tell the dream, and let us see if there is any explanation 
for it. Probus says to Gnosteas, Wherefore answerest thou nothing? Gnosteas said, I have not heard the 
dream, and what can I say but whatever it may be, if it is by reason of Paul? Tell me now, and thou wilt 
find it so. Probus said, I thought I was standing in a certain unknown and strange country, and that there 
sat there an Ethiop king, who ruled over all the earth and seemed never to have any successor. There 
stood beside him multitudes of servants, and all hastened to destruction and had mastery far and wide. 
And when that Ethiop seemed to have gained his purpose, there arose a raven and standing above him 
croaked with a pitiful voice. And straightway there arose from the eastern parts an eagle, and seized his 
kingdom, and his power was made vain, and those standing by him fled to the eagle. Then that king strove 
against those that fled to the eagle, but the eagle carried it up into heaven, and, behold, there came a 
helper to those that fled to the eagle and left his staff to them. Then they laying hold of it were not 
overcome by the violence of that king. So many as ran to those who had the staff, he washed them in pure 
water, and they that were washed had power over his kingdom. And by that staff the enemies of the king 
were put to flight, therefore capable men laying hold of the staff turned to themselves great multitudes. 
And that king strove against them, and had no might at all, but he hindered many from believing in him 
that sent out the men into the world to bear witness, and for that reason many were grieved. 
Nevertheless, this one did not constrain any like the other, for he himself was ruler of all light. This then 
was the end. 


XVIII. Then the wise Barandus said, By the grace of God I shall tell the things sent into the world by the 
Lord. The king whom thou sawest is the Devil, and the multitudes of his servants are the demons, and the 
throngs about him are they that worship the gods. Whereas he thought to have no successor, he looked 
not for the coming of Christ. The raven betokened the weakness of his kingdom, for the raven kept not 
obedience to the righteous Noah, but loved pitiful things. The eagle that arose and took away his kingdom 
and carried it up into heaven, and that there came a protector of those that fled to the eagle, having a 
staff, that is the Lord Jesus Christ, who left to them his staff, that is, his precious cross; and that he 
washed those that fled to him signifies the invulnerable breast-plate of baptism, and therefore they were 
not overcome. The capable men sent into the world with the cross are the preachers of God like Paul who 
is now with us, against whom that king has no power. This was made known to thee because even on 
those who are hard of belief God has compassion in some way. See therefore whether even thou wilt be 
able to injure Paul though thou desirest, for the mighty power that shields him has been shown thee by 
the Lord. Therefore, understand what has been said to thee by me, and serve not that king of darkness, 
for as thou sawest his kingdom vanish away, so shall all his servants perish with him. Come now, 
therefore, my Lord, let us go to Paul and receive baptism from him, lest Satan have mastery over us also. 
Probus said, Let us first go to Xanthippe and see whether she still lives, for behold there are twenty-nine 
days since she has tasted anything; for I saw her face in the evening, and it was as of one prepared to 
depart. 


XIX. And as they went into the chamber, they heard her singing. 

Praise the Lord ye sinners also, because he accepts your prayers also. Alleluia. 

Praise the Lord ye that have despaired like me, for many are his mercies. Alleluia. 

Praise him ye ungodly, because for you he was crucified. Alleluia. 

Praise him ye that strive for the salvation of sinners, because God loves you. Alleluia. 

Praise him, ye that rejoice at the calling of sinners, because ye are fellow-citizens with the saints. Alleluia. 


As she said these words and more than these with tears, the wise men Barandus and Gnosteas opening 
the door entered and fell at her feet, saying, Pray for us lowly ones, O servant of Christ, that he may bring 
us also into thy number. But she said to them, Brethren, I am not Paul who remits sins, but neither is he 
far from you. Therefore fall not before my knees, but go to him, who is also more able to benefit you. Then 
they came running to the house of Philotheus to Paul, and found him teaching a great multitude. And 
Probus also came to hear Paul, and Xanthippe entered along with him to salute him, and coming near to 
Paul and bending her knees she did him reverence. Probus seeing this marvelled that her so proud spirit 
had changed to so great humility, for she sat beside the feet of Paul on the ground humbly and as one of 
the worthless. And Probus was greatly grieved, not yet attending to the hearing of the word, but was ever 
gazing and fixing his attention on Xanthippe. 


XX. The great Paul was teaching thus, Let those that burn in the flesh observe lawful marriage, avoiding 
fornication, especially that with another’s wife, and let those that are united keep to one another. Probus 


heard this teaching with delight, and said, O Paul, how excellently and wisely thou employest this 
teaching. Why then has Xanthippe withdrawn from me? And Paul said, My son Probus, they that foresee 
that the works of men shall be tried with fire, and that have always in their mind the inexorableness of 
death, cast out all desire that cleaves to the flesh. But woe when the desire shall judge him that desired, 
then he shall gnash his teeth to no effect and in vain, for the amendment of repentance is past. Hearing 
this Probus went up into his house marvelling, and tasted nothing that day, but went and lay down upon 
his bed. And about the third hour of the night he arose and said, Alas, how wretched was the day in which 
I was wedded to Xanthippe. Would that I had died and not seen her. Saying this he arose and said, I shall 
pray to the God of Paul. Perchance he will do to me also what is fitting, that I may not become a reproach 
in the world, being rejected by her. And straightway falling upon the ground he said, O God of Paul, if, as I 
have heard from Xanthippe, thou dost seek after the ignorant and turn back those that are astray, do to 
me also what is fitting; for thou art the king of life and death, as I have heard, and hast dominion over 
things in heaven and on earth and under the earth, and over all the thoughts and desires of men, and to 
thee alone belongs glory to all eternity. Amen. 


XXI. Then Probus arising from the ground fell again upon the couch, and arising early he came to Paul, 
and finding him baptising many in the name of the life-giving Trinity, he said, My lord Paul, if only I were 
worthy to receive baptism, behold the hour. Paul said to him, Son, behold the water is ready for the 
cleansing of those that come to Christ. Therefore immediately taking off his garments, and Paul laying 
hold of him, he leapt into the water, saying, Jesus Christ, son of God, and everlasting God, let all my sins 
be taken away by this water. And Paul said, We baptise thee in the name of the Father and Son and Holy 
Ghost. After this he made him to receive the eucharist of Christ. Then Xanthippe, being greatly rejoiced, 
began in the house toward evening together with her husband to give good cheer to all those in the house, 
and to prepare a feast, and when they came, after giving orders for the supper to be magnificent she 
herself went up to the chamber. And behold on the stairs a demon coming in the likeness of one of the 
actors, and standing in a dark corner, was desirous to frighten and terrify Xanthippe. But she thinking it to 
be the actor that she ordinarily had, said in anger, Many a time have I said to him that I no longer care for 
toys, and he despises me as being a woman; and straightway seizing an iron lamp-stand, she hurled it at 
his face, and crushed all his features. Then the demon cried out, saying, O violence, from this destroyer 
even women have received power to strike us. But Xanthippe was greatly afraid. 


XXII. After supper then Probus went forth to hear the word, but Xanthippe sitting in her bed-chamber was 
reading the prophets, her sister Polyxena lying upon the couch. Xanthippe loved Polyxena exceedingly, 
because she was younger than herself, and beautiful in appearance, and Probus also loved her greatly. 
And as Polyxena lay upon the couch she saw this dream, that a dragon, hideous in appearance, came and 
signified to her to come to him, and when she did not obey him to go to him, he came running and 
swallowed her. From fear of this the girl leapt up trembling, and Xanthippe running to her said, What has 
happened to thee, dearest, that thou hast leapt up thus suddenly? She for a long time was unable to 
speak; then coming to herself she said, Alas, my sister Xanthippe, what danger or tribulation awaits me, I 
know not; for I saw in my dream that a hideous dragon came and signed to me to go to him, and, when | 
would not go, he came running and swallowed me, beginning at my feet. While I was terrified at this, 
there suddenly spoke out of the air, in the light of the sun, a beautiful youth, whom I thought to be the 
brother of Paul, saying, Verily, thou hast no power. Who also took me by the hand and straightway drew 
me out of him, and straightway the dragon disappeared. And behold his hand was full of sweet odour as of 
balsam or aught else for fragrance. Xanthippe said to her, Truly thou must be greatly troubled, my sister 
Polyxena, but God has thee dear, seeing that he has shown thee strange and marvellous things. Therefore 
arise quickly in the morning and receive the holy baptism, and ask in the baptism to be delivered from the 
snares of the dragon. 


XXIII. Xanthippe, having said this to Polyxena, and having made a cross of wood, went to Paul, but 
Polyxena remained alone in the bed-chamber, her nurse having gone together with Xanthippe. And about 
the middle of the night, a certain man, powerful in wealth and assistance, finding the doors open and 
using magical arts, entered within, desiring to carry away Polyxena. She discovering this fled into the mill, 
but the magicians led by the demons found her. And she, not finding any door to escape by, said, Alas that 
I am given over to this destroyer; for she had heard that he was at enmity with her suitor, and he did this 
to assail and vex him, being a man who was a robber and exceeding cruel. Therefore seizing her they 
went out of the city, dragging her to the sea. She looked round this way and that, but there was none to 
deliver her, and groaning she said, Alas, my sister Xanthippe, thou didst send seven hundred pieces of 
gold to Rome and buy books, that through them thou mightest prophesy by me; for this evening thou didst 
read, I looked to my right hand and beheld, but there was no one that knew me; flight perished from me 
and there is no one that seeketh out my soul. 


XXIV. While she said these words, those that were dragging her away walked in haste, and coming to the 
shore they hired a ship and sailed for Babylonia, for he that carried her off had a brother there, a ruler of 
a district. But the wind blew against them, so that they could not proceed by reason of it, and as they 
were rowing on the sea, behold the great apostle of the Lord, Peter, was sailing past in a ship, being urged 
by a dream to go to Rome, because when Paul departed for Spain there had entered into Rome a certain 
deceiver and magician, Simon by name, and had broken up the church which Paul had established. And, 
behold, as he journeyed he heard a voice from heaven saying to him, Peter, to-morrow there will meet 


thee a ship coming from Spain; arise, therefore, and pray for the soul that is troubled in it. As soon 
therefore as Peter saw the ship, remembering the dream, he said, O Jesus, that hast care for the troubled, 
whom the tribulation of those in a strange land moves to compassion, whom the weeping of those in 
captivity made to come upon the earth, who givest us at all time whatsoever we desire, and never turnest 
away from our request, show now also pity and assistance to the soul that is tossed about in that ship, 
because thou, O Lord, pitiest at all time those in pain. The demons then, perceiving his prayer, said to the 
magicians, Avoid ye the course of that ship, for if we meet with it, we cannot move. 


XXV. But the loving God taking care for Polyxena, the vessel arrived in Greece, the blessed Philip being 
there, and having come down to the shore by a vision, and there accompanied him also great multitudes 
of those who were being taught by him. And behold the vessel wherein was Polyxena appeared, terribly 
tossed about. And the blessed Philip said, Behold the vessel on account of which we came down here, in 
which there is a soul in trouble. When the vessel arrived and all had disembarked upon the dry land, they 
lay as half dead, because they had been greatly tossed about in the sea. But the apostle Philip ordered 
Polyxena to be lifted and taken to the place where he was lodging, and the rest to be looked to. But he 
that had carried off Polyxena, recovering from the disorder of the sea, was desirous to take her again, for 
Philip, having entrusted Polyxena to one of those that were taught by him, went on his way rejoicing. But 
he that had her said, She was committed to me by a holy man, and I cannot give her up to thee. He, 
however, giving no heed to him and finding there a kinsman of his, a nobleman, prepared for war, 
gathering eight thousand men. Polyxena, knowing this, went forth by night and departed, but he that had 
charge of Polyxena said, Taking the tunic of Philip, I shall go forth alone to meet them; but as he said this 
it was announced to him that the maid was not there. Then he, leaving all thought of the war, ran into the 
bed-chamber, and not finding the maid threw himself on the ground, saying, Woe is me, wretched one, 
that have become an enemy of Philip. What shall I answer him, when he asks the maiden from me? His 
servants came and said to him, Arise, our lord, from the ground, for the forces have surrounded thy house, 
and the maid cannot be found. He said, Leave me thus to die on her account. Perhaps, even by this, Philip 
the servant of Christ may be fully satisfied, since I shall be found despising his command. Then the 
servants, seeing that he heeded them not, took counsel to flee from the enemies, but again after a little, 
being moved by the foreknowledge of God, they said, It is not right for our master to die. Come, let us go 
forth to meet them, raising the sign of the cross. Then raising the precious cross they went forth, about 
thirty men, upon the enemy, and slew five thousand, and the rest fled. And they returned with victory to 
their master, praising God and saying, What God is so great as our God, who has not suffered his servant 
to be slain by the wicked? And coming upon their lord, still weeping, they said to him, Arise, lord, and 
weep not, for it befits it to be not as we will, but as the Lord wills. 


XXVI. Polyxena, however, going out of the city, and not knowing by what way she should walk, found 
herself in desert places of the hills, and sitting down said thus with tears, Woe is me, outcast and captive, 
that I cannot find even a wild beast’s den to rest in. Woe is me, left desolate, that not even Hades, that no 
one escapes, has devoured me. Woe is me, who at one time showed myself not even to my servants, and 
now display myself to demons. Woe is me, that I am now made manifest to all those by whom I disdained 
to be seen. Alas for me that was formerly devoted to idols; for this now even the mercy of God has passed 
me in silence. Whom, then, shall I call upon to help me? The God of Paul whom I have constantly 
offended? But who shall help me now? No one sees or heeds or hears my groaning. Verily I shall beseech 
Him that sees the hidden things, for who is more pitiful and compassionate than He who always keeps 
watch over the oppressed? But because my mouth is unclean and defiled, I dare not ask help from Him. 
Would that I were as one of the wild beasts that I might not know what captivity is. Would that I had been 
drowned in the sea; perhaps having received the divine baptism I should have gone where no one is made 
captive. What then shall I do, for death delays, and night has come on, and there is no help anywhere. 
Having said thus, she arose and began to walk onwards, and passing through a small defile she fell into a 
wood very thick and large, and finding there a hollow in a tree, which was the den of a lioness, she sat 
down there, for the lioness had gone forth for her food. And sitting down she said, O wretched begetting, 
O grievous hour in which I, unhappy one, came into this world; O mother that bore me, why, foreseeing 
my troubles and wanderings, didst thou name me Polyxena? Has any other ever fallen into such 
tribulations and misfortunes? Truly, my sister Xanthippe, didst thou read concerning me, unhappy one, 
saying, I have suffered affliction and been utterly bowed down (—Psalm xxxviii. 6). These words thou didst 
utter with grief, while I lay upon the couch, thinking not at all of my sorrows. On this account I have now 
come into the depths of evils, and pass the night in deserts like a wild beast. But the beasts live with 
others of their kind, while I am left solitary, as not being of one race with mankind. 


XXVII. And as she was saying these words, and more than these, the morning dawned, and the lioness 
came from her hunting. Polyxena, seeing the wild beast, trembled and said, By the God of Paul, O wild 
beast, have compassion on me and tear me not until I receive baptism. And the wild beast, fearing the 
adjuration, immediately went away, and standing afar off gazed at her. And she said, Behold, the beast has 
obeyed me; I will also retire from its dwelling. And immediately she began to journey towards the east, 
and the beast went before her until she was come out of the wood. Then Polyxena said, What shall I give 
to thee in return, O beast? The God of Paul will repay thee this kindness; and the wild beast, hearing her 
prayer, immediately returned to its place. Then she, descending, found a public road, and standing on it 
wept, not knowing whither she should go, and though many went past, she turned to none of them, but 
said, Perchance the God of Paul will remember me, and whoever shall have pity upon me, to him will I go. 


XXVIII. As she said this, Andrew, the apostle of the Lord, also came journeying to that place, and as he 
drew near to Polyxena he felt in his heart some commotion arising in himself. Standing, therefore, to pray, 
and folding his arms in the shape of the cross, he said, Lord Jesus Christ, partaker of light and knower of 
things hidden, from whom nothing on earth is hid, do unto me kindness and mercy, and make clear to me 
this commotion of heart, and calm my reason, thou that makest peace always with those that love peace. 
Then Polyxena ran to him, and Andrew, the apostle of the Lord, said to her, Approach me not, daughter, 
but tell me who and whence thou art. Polyxena said, My lord, I am a stranger here, but I see thy face is 
gracious, and thy words as the words of Paul, and I suppose thee to be of the same God. Andrew 
understood that she spoke of the apostle Paul, and said to her, And whence dost thou know of Paul? She 
said, From my own country, for I left him in Spain. Andrew said to her, And how happenest thou to be 
here, the country being far distant? She said, Because it was thus appointed for me, and came to pass; but 
I beseech thee and fall at thy feet, seal me, as Paul seals, by the baptism of regeneration, so that even I, 
lowly one, may be known by our God, for the kind God, seeing my tribulation and distress, sent thee to 
pity me. Andrew, the great apostle of the Lord, said to her, Let us go, daughter, where there is water. 


XXIX. And when they had gone no long way, they came to a well most transparent and pure. And as the 
blessed Andrew stood to pray beside the well, behold a certain maiden named Rebecca, of the tribe of 
Israel, brought as a captive to that country, came to draw water at the well, and seeing the blessed 
Andrew, knew him by his appearance. For Rebecca said, This is the appearance of a Prophet, and this is 
one of the apostles. And bowing down to him she said, Have mercy on me, servant of the true God, who 
am captive and sold for the third time, who was once honored by prophets, and am now insulted by 
idolaters, and recall me, lowly one, thou that wast sent to call back many sinners. Andrew, the apostle of 
Christ, said, God will care for thee also, daughter, as well as for this stranger. Therefore, receive ye now 
baptism, and be ye as of one people, glorifying God always. 


XXX. Therefore the apostle standing prayed, and, behold, the lioness came running, and stood gazing 
upon him. And Andrew the apostle of the Lord said, What then does this beast wish? The lioness opening 
her mouth spoke with a human voice, Andrew, apostle of Christ, the prayer of her, that stands on thy right 
hand, has overtaken me. Therefore confirm thou and instruct and admonish them in the right and true 
faith of Christ, for they greatly desire the name of the Lord. And, behold, the wonderful condescension of 
God, that even on irrational and untamable beasts he has poured out his mercy. The blessed Andrew 
weeping said, What shall I say or what shall I speak concerning thy mercy, O God, that thus thou at all 
times cleavest to the lowly, and takest care for those in ignorance, being without arrogance and full of 
mercy? And having completed the prayer he baptised the maidens in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. Then the lioness immediately set off to the mountain, and the Apostle Andrew said to the maidens, 
Be zealous, daughters, to be of good repute before God by living well in a strange land, and separate not 
from each other, and God, that is always present to those that call upon him, keep you in holiness, driving 
away from you the Evil One. And pray ye also for me. Polyxena said, We will follow thee whithersoever 
thou goest. The Apostle Andrew said, This was not made known to me by the Lord, daughters; therefore 
remain with peace, hoping in the Lord, and he will preserve you to the end. 


XXXI. And Andrew went his way rejoicing and glorifying God. Then said Polyxena, Whither shall we go, 
sister? Rebecca said, Let us depart whither thou wilt, lest my mistress send and separate us. Polyxena 
said, Come, let us depart into the mountain to the lioness. Rebecca said, It is indeed better for us to live 
with wild beasts and perish of hunger than to be compelled by Greeks and idolaters to fall into the filth of 
marriage. So they began to journey, and, behold, by the providence of God, they met a man driving asses, 
who seeing them said, Ye are not of this country, and, as I see, ye wear not its dress. Command therefore 
of your servant to eat bread and receive one piece of silver that ye may remember your servant when ye 
buy bread. And he made haste and took the sacks off his asses and spread them on the ground, and made 
the maidens to sit upon them and said to them, Seeing that the wine which your servant carries is 
gathered by Greeks, tell me of what faith ye are, that thus we may taste of it. Polyxena said, We, brother, 
taste no wine, and are of the God of Paul. The ass-driver said. Is this God upon earth? Polyxena said to 
him, God is everywhere, both in heaven and on earth. The ass-driver, being desirous to learn clearly, said, 
Does this Paul then have the same God that is preached by Philip? Polyxena, learning that he was a 
Christian, said, Yea, brother, this is the God of all, whom Paul and Philip preach. 


XXXII. The ass-driver hearing this wept unceasingly, and Polyxena said, Has then the providence of God 
overtaken thee, that thou weepest thus? The ass-driver said, If thou art desirous to learn wherefore I 
weep, hear the truth, for one ought not to grudge to tell the things of Christ. I was a disciple of Philip, the 
apostle of Christ, and seeing how all his thought was towards the poor, I took all that I had and sold it. 
And taking the price, I bought bread and wine, and divided them throughout the cities to those that had 
need, when therefore I had done this for some time in the neighbouring city, a certain maimed person 
cried out, saying (though it was not himself that spoke, but Satan through his mouth), I desire nothing, I 
take nothing from thee, because thou art a Christian. Then the whole city arose against me and sought to 
take me, but some ran one way and some another, while I go through their midst and no one sees me. And 
issuing from the city I gave praise and glory to God that thus I had been rewarded, and I prayed to my 
God that I should meet some one who knew his all-holy name, so that relating these things I might obtain 
relief. For the men of this country will not hear at all concerning Christ, being full of impiety and filled 
with wickedness. I exhort you therefore, take ye also one coin from me, and if it seem good, take ye rest 


also upon the asses. Polyxena said, Mayest thou obtain mercy from God, brother. But if thou wilt receive a 
full reward, save us as far as the sea, so that, if God wills, we may sail for Spain. 


XXXIII. The ass-driver, as if commanded by the voice of God, eagerly receiving the maidens, went on his 
way rejoicing in the Lord. And he said to Polyxena, Alter thy appearance to that of a man, lest for thy 
beauty’s sake some one snatch thee away from me. And coming to an inn, they stayed there, and on the 
morrow they went forward taking heed to the way. And behold there came past a certain prefect 
journeying to Greece, who seeing the maidens ordered Polyxena to be carried off on his chariot. Then the 
ass-driver followed, crying and saying, A prefect does violence to none. Why do ye this? Then they beat 
him and drove him away. 


XXXIV. And he going on his way lamented, saying, Woe is me, wretched and abominable one. Woe is me 
that thought to do good, but now I have wrought mischief. Woe is me that my trouble and my running 
were unacceptable. Would that I had died before yesterday, that I might not have met with these maidens 
at all. But why troublest thou me, O wretched soul? Let us go to Philip the apostle of God. If there is not 
forgiveness for me, it is better for me to choose death in whatsoever fashion than to live with such evil 
and bitter conscience. So he went and found Philip the apostle of Christ, and said to him, O disciple and 
preacher of Christ, thus and thus it has happened to me and befallen me. Has my soul salvation? Philip 
the apostle of Christ said, Be not distressed concerning this, my son, it is impossible for them to be 
dishonoured, seeing that no one ever overcomes God; for this same Polyxena, when she first came from 
the sea, I entrusted to a certain brother, who also was greatly distressed because of her running away 
secretly from his house. Him also I persuaded not to grieve, for through her tribulation and wanderings 
many shall know God. 


XXXV. The prefect therefore carried Polyxena to the city where he stayed, and ordered her to be shut up 
in a chamber. And one of the soldiers seized Rebecca, but the maid secretly escaping fled into the house 
of an old woman, who received the maiden kindly and entreated her well. And sitting down she wept, 
saying, Alas, my sister Polyxena, I wretched one did not think that anyone was oppressed like myself, but 
now I am persuaded and know that all my misfortunes and tribulations do not compare with one day of 
thine. And most grievous of all, behold I have been separated from thee and am again a captive, but do 
thou search for me even into the next world, my sister Polyxena. The old woman said to her, What ails 
thee, daughter, that thou weepest thus bitterly? Rebecca said, Suffer me, mother, to be distressed and to 
lament the great and incurable pain of my heart. The old woman greatly compassionating her wept 
exceedingly, for the maid had told her all that had happened to her, and how through Polyxena she had 
believed in Christ. So too Polyxena, shut up in the chamber, said, Woe is me, wretched one; alas for me 
miserable one; now I know clearly how the devil hates virginity, but O Lord Jesus Christ, God of all, since I 
dare not beseech thee of myself, I bring to thee the prayers of thy holy preacher Paul, that thou mayst not 
suffer my virginity to be destroyed by any one. 


XXXVI. And as she was yet praying, the attendants came to lead her to the couch of the prefect. But 
Polyxena said to them, Brethren, make not haste to any one’s destruction, for this time shall quickly pass 
away, and they that work together with the destroyers shall perish with them. Rather assist strangers, 
that ye be not found strangers to the angels of God. The men, being shamed by these words, went to the 
prefect and said, The maid from fear is seized with a violent fever. And the prefect said, Let her alone. 
And, behold, the son of the prefect came to Polyxena by night, and she seeing him was afraid, but the 
youth said to her, Fear not, girl. I seek not to be wedded with thee as the bridegroom of destruction, for I 
know from thy prayer that thou art the bride of the God of heaven. I know this God who is never overcome 
by any one, for a certain man of glorious countenance lately in Antioch preached this God, and a certain 
maid, whose name was Thecla, believing him followed him, and encountered dangers on account of her 
beauty, of whom I have heard that she was condemned to the wild beasts. I therefore continually gazed 
upon the man, and he having observed me said to me, God give heed to thee, my son. From that time 
therefore by the grace of Christ I have not gone into the sacrifices of idols, but sometimes feigning illness 
and sometimes involving myself in some business, my father said to me, Because thou hast no zeal for the 
sacrifices of the gods, therefore neither art thou in health, not being worthy of the gods. But I rejoiced, 
hearing that I was not worthy of the sacrifices to idols; and, by the grace of God, art thou come hither as a 
providence to me. Polyxena said, And what is the name of that man? The youth said, Paul is his name. 
Polyxena said, He is in my city. The youth said, Come then, girl, put on my appearance, and go down to the 
shore and wait me there; I having taken money will come quickly. 


XXXVII. And one of the servants overhearing them told all this to the prefect, who being filled with great 
anger condemned them to be cast to the wild beasts. And when they were cast into the arena, a fierce 
lioness was let loose upon them, which ran and embraced the feet of Polyxena, and licked the soles of her 
feet. Then the prefect and all the city, seeing this fearful and wonderful sight, gave praise and glory to the 
merciful God, saying, Of a truth thou art, and he, that is named by Polyxena, alone is God, for the gods of 
the heathen are the works of men’s hands, unable to save or assist any one. Let them perish now, both 
themselves and their makers. And the prefect straightway taking his son and Polyxena into the palace, 
heard from them in order the faith and religion in Christ without omission, and he and all in the city 
believed, and there was great joy and giving of glory to God. And Polyxena said to the prefect, Be of good 
cheer, my lord, for the man of God will quickly come, who will perfectly teach, exhort, instruct, and 


enlighten you in the knowledge of Christ. She however prepared in all haste to depart into Spain. 


XXXVIII. And as I, Onesimus, was sailing into Spain to Paul, I received from the Lord a revelation saying 
to me, Onesimus, the vessel in which thou now art will land in the parts of Greece, and thou wilt find on 
the shore of the harbour two maids and one youth. Assist them and take them to Paul. When we reached 
this place according to the command of the Lord, we found the maids together with the youth seeking a 
vessel. When the maids saw us therefore, they knew that we were of the hope of Christ, and Polyxena 
running to us said, Verily the man of God cannot be concealed, for the grace and kindliness of his 
countenance makes him manifest. And when we sought to sail away, the sea was troubled by the 
providence of God. And there was with us a disciple of Paul, by name Lucius, capable in word to teach the 
city. Therefore we remained seven days, and God opened to that place a great door of faith, and twenty 
thousand believed, and there was great joy and rejoicing in all the city. And when the season was 
favourable for us to sail the prefect again constrained us, and we stayed another seven days, until all 
believed and rejoiced in the Lord. 


XXXIX. Thus now by the foreknowledge of Christ, the prefect sent us away with supplies for the voyage, 
sending also his son with us. And when we had sailed twenty days, Polyxena was greatly exhausted, and 
we touched at a certain island for the sake of rest. And behold, certain fierce and hardened men, coming 
down to us and seeing Polyxena, prepared for battle; but by the grace of Christ our men defended 
Polyxena and vanquished them, although the strangers were more numerous and more powerful. Polyxena 
therefore fearing again to become a captive threw herself into the sea; but the pilot dragged her out, 
having suffered no harm. Then we embarked in the vessel and fled, for the places were rough and 
wooded, and we were afraid to remain, and in twelve days we arrived in Spain, by the grace of God. 


XL. And Paul seeing us rejoiced greatly, and said, Welcome ye that have been troubled. And Polyxena, 
laying hold of his feet, said, It may be that this trouble came upon me because I would have blasphemed 
thee, but now I beseech and entreat that I may not again be delivered into such troubles and misfortunes. 
And Paul said, weeping, Thus must we be troubled, my daughter, that we may know our defender, Jesus 
Christ. 


XLI. And while we were giving the letters of the brethren to Paul, one ran and told Xanthippe of the 
arrival of Polyxena. And she made haste and came to us, and seeing Polyxena, was overcome by an 
unspeakable joy and fell to the ground; but Polyxena embracing her and caressing her for a long time 
brought her back to life. Then Xanthippe said to her, I, my true sister Polyxena, went not forth at all for 
forty days, praying much for thee to the loving God, that thy virginity might not be taken away. And Paul, 
the preacher of God, said to me, Her virginity will not be taken away, and she will come quickly. And 
Probus said to me, It was assigned to her by God to be thus afflicted. Seest thou how by many devices God 
saves many? But now, my beloved sister, having unexpectedly seen thy face, now I shall willingly die. 


XLII. Then he who had carried her away came up again and sought for Polyxena, but the great Paul 
persuaded him to refrain from her, and he also believed and was baptised by Paul, as also the suitor of 
Polyxena believed, and there was great joy in all that city of Spain for the recovery of Polyxena. From that 
time forward she left not at all the blessed Paul in her fear of temptations. These things then being thus, 
all rejoiced in the Lord, glorifying Father, Son and Holy Ghost, one God, to whom is glory and power, now 
and ever and to all eternity. Amen. 


THE NARRATIVE OF ZOSIMUS 


THE NARRATIVE OF ZOSIMUS CONCERNING THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED 


I. About that time there was in the desert a certain man named Zosimus, who for forty years ate no bread, 
and drank no wine, and saw not the face of man. This man was entreating God that he might see the way 
of life of the blessed, and behold an angel of the Lord was sent saying to him, Zosimus, man of God, 
behold I am sent by the Most High, the God of all, to tell thee that thou shalt journey to the blessed, but 
shalt not dwell with them. But exalt not thy heart, saying, For forty years I have not eaten bread, for the 
word of God is more than bread, and the spirit of God is more than wine. And as for thy saying, I have not 
seen the face of man, behold the face of the great king is nigh thee. Zosimus said, I know that the Lord 
can do whatsoever he will. The angel said to him, Know this also, that thou art not worthy of one of their 
delights, but arise and set out. 


II. And I, Zosimus, issuing from my cave with God leading me, set out not knowing which way I went, and 
after I had travelled forty days my spirit grew faint and my body failed, and being exhausted I sat down, 
and continued praying in that place for three days. And, behold, there came a beast from the desert, 
whose name is the camel, and placing its knees on the ground, it received me upon its neck and went into 
the desert and set me down. There there was much howling of wild beasts, and gnashing of teeth, and 
deadly poison. And becoming afraid, I prayed to the Lord, and there came in that place a great earthquake 
with noise, and a storm of wind blew and lifted me from the earth, and exalted me on its wing, and I was 
praying and journeying till it set me upon a place beside a river, and the name of the river is Eumeles. And 
behold when I desired to cross the river, some one cried as if from the water, saying, Zosimus, man of 
God, thou canst not pass through me, for no man can divide my waters: but look up from the waters to the 
heaven. And looking up I saw a wall of cloud stretching from the waters to the heaven, and the cloud said, 
Zosimus, man of God, through me no bird passes out of this world, nor breath of wind, nor the sun itself, 
nor can the tempter in this world pass through me. 


III. And I was astonished at these words, and at the voice that spake these things to me. And as I prayed, 
behold two trees sprang up out of the earth, fair and beautiful, laden with fragrant fruits. And the tree on 
this side bent down and received me on its top, and was lifted up exceedingly above the middle of the 
river, and the other tree met me and received me in its branches and bending down set me on the ground; 
and both trees were lifted up and set me away from the river on the other side. In that place I rested three 
days, and arising again I went forward, whither I knew not, and that place was filled with much fragrance, 
and there was no mountain on either hand, but the place was level and flowery, all crowned with garlands, 
and all the land beautiful. 


IV. And I saw there a naked man sitting, and said in myself, Surely this is not the tempter. And I 
remembered the voice of the cloud that it said to me, Not even the tempter in this world passes through 
me. And thus taking courage I said to him, Hail, brother. And he answering said to me, The grace of my 
God be with thee. Again I said to him, Tell me, man of God, who thou art? He answered and said to me, 
Who art thou rather? And I answered and told him all concerning myself, and that I had prayed to God 
and he had brought me into that place. He answered and said to me, I also know that thou art a man of 
God, for if not, thou couldst not have passed through the cloud and the river and the air. For the breadth 
of the river is about thirty thousand paces, and the cloud reaches to heaven, and the depth of the river to 
the abyss. 


V. And having ended this discourse the man spoke again, Hast thou come hither out of the vanity of the 
world? I said to him, Wherefore art thou naked? He said, How knowest thou that I am naked? Thou 
wearest skins of the cattle of the earth, that decay together with thy body, but look up to the height of 
heaven and behold of what nature my clothing is. And looking up into heaven I saw his face as the face of 
an angel, and his clothing as lightning, which passes from the east to the west, and I was greatly afraid, 
thinking that it was the son of God, and trembled, falling upon the ground. And giving me his hand he 
raised me up, saying, Arise, I also am one of the blessed. Come with me, that I may lead thee to the 
elders. And laying hold of my hand he walked about with me and led me toward a certain crowd, and 
there were in that crowd elders like sons of God, and young men were standing beside the elders. And as I 
came near to them, they said, This man has come hither out of the vanity of the world; come, let us 
beseech the Lord and he will reveal to us this mystery. Surely the end is not at hand, that the man of 
vanity is come hither? Then they arose and besought the Lord with one accord, and behold two angels 
came down from heaven and said, Fear not the man, for God has sent him, that he may remain seven days 
and learn your ways of life, and then he shall go forth and depart to his own place. The angels of God 
having said this ascended into heaven before our eyes. 


VI. Then the elders of the blessed gave me over to one of the attendants, saying, Keep him for seven days. 
So the attendant receiving me led me to his cave, and we sat under a tree partaking of food. For from the 
sixth hour even to the sixth, then we ate, and the water came out from the root of the tree sweeter than 
honey, and we drank our fill, and again the water sank down into its place. And all the country of those 
there heard of me, that there had come thither a man out of the vanity of the world, and all the country 
was stirred up, and they came to see me because it seemed strange to them. Therefore they were asking 
me all things and I was answering them, and I became faint in spirit and in body, and besought the man of 
God that served me, and said, I beseech thee, brother, if any come to see me, tell them He is not here, so 
that I may rest a little. And the man of God cried out saying, Woe is me, that the story of Adam is summed 
up in me, for Satan deceived him through Eve, and this man by his flattery desires to make me a liar while 
he is here. Take me away from hence, for I shall flee from the place. For behold he wishes to sow in me 
seeds of the world of vanity. And all the multitude and the elders rose up against me, and said, Depart 
from us, man; we know not whence thou art come to us. But I lamented with great lamentation, and my 
senses left me, and I cried out to the elders, saying, Forgive me, my lords, and the elders stilled them and 
made quietness. Then I related to them all from the beginning till that time, and said, I besought the Lord 
to come to you, and he deemed me worthy. And the elders said, And now what wilt thou we should do to 
thee? I said to them, I desire to learn of you your way of life. 


VII. And they rejoiced with great joy, and taking up tables of stone they wrote on them with their nails, 
thus, Hear, ye sons of men, hear ye us who are become blessed, that we also are of you; for when the 
prophet Jeremiah proclaimed that the city of Jerusalem should be delivered into the hands of the 
destroyers, he rent his garments, and put sackcloth upon his loins, and sprinkled dust upon his head, and 
took earth upon his bed, and told all the people to turn from their wicked way. And our father Rechab, the 
son of Aminadab, heard him and said to us, Ye sons and daughters of Rechab, hearken to your father, and 
put off your garments from your body, and drink no vessel of wine, and eat no bread from the fire, and 
drink not strong drink and honey until the Lord hear your entreaty. And we said, All that he has 
commanded us we shall do and hearken. So we cast away our clothing from our bodies, and we ate no 
bread from the fire, and drank no vessel of wine nor honey nor strong drink, and we lamented with a 
great lamentation and besought the Lord, and he heard our prayer and turned away his anger from the 
city of Jerusalem, and there came to the city of Jerusalem mercy from the Lord, and he pitied its people, 
and turned away his deadly anger. 


VUI. And after these things the king of the city of Jerusalem died, and there arose another king. And all 
the people gathered to him and informed him concerning us, and said, There are certain of thy people, 
who have changed their way from us. Therefore the king summoned them, and asked them wherefore 
they had done this; and he sent for us and asked, Who are ye and of what worship and of what country? 
And we said to him, We are the sons of thy servant, and our father is Rechab the son of Jonadab, and when 
Jeremiah the prophet preached in the days of thy father the king, he proclaimed death to the city of 
Jerusalem, saying, Yet three days and all the city shall be put to death. And the king thy father hearing 
this repented of his sins, and issued a command to all to turn aside from their wicked way. And our father 
thy servant hearing it charged us, saying, Drink no vessel of wine, and eat no bread from the fire, until the 
Lord shall hear your entreaty. And we hearkened to the commandment of our father, and made naked our 
bodies, we drank no wine and ate no bread, and we prayed to the Lord for the city of Jerusalem, and the 
Lord pitied his people and turned away his anger, and we saw it and our soul was rejoiced, and we said, It 
is good for us to be so. 


IX. And the king said to us, Ye have done well. Now therefore mingle with my people, and eat bread and 
drink wine, and glorify your Lord, and ye shall be serving God and the king. But we said, We will not 
disobey God. Then the king was enraged and set us in prison, and we passed that night there. And behold 
a light shone in the building, and an angel uncovered the prison and laid hold of the crowns of our heads, 
and took us out of the prison, and set us beside the water of the river, and said to us, Whithersoever the 
water goes, go ye also. And we travelled with the water and with the angel. When therefore he had 
brought us to this place, the river was dried up and the water was swallowed up by the abyss, and he 
made a wall round this country, and there came a wall of cloud, and shadowed above the water; and he 
did not scatter us over all the earth, but gave to us this country. 


X. Hear, ye sons of men, hear the way of life of the blessed. For God placed us in this land, for we are holy 
but not immortal. For the earth produces most fragrant fruit, and out of the trunks of the trees comes 
water sweeter than honey, and these are our food and drink. We are also praying night and day, and this is 
all our occupation. Hear, ye sons of men; with us there is no vine, nor ploughed field, nor works of wood or 
iron, nor have we any house or building, nor fire nor sword, nor iron wrought or unwrought, nor silver nor 
gold, nor air too heavy or too keen. Neither do any of us take to themselves wives, except for so long as to 
beget two children, and after they have produced two children they withdraw from each other and 
continue in chastity, not knowing that they were ever in the intercourse of marriage, but being in virginity 
as from the beginning. And the one child remains for marriage, and the other for virginity. 


XI. And there is no count of time, neither weeks nor months nor years, for all our day is one day. In our 
caves lie the leaves of trees, and this is our couch under the trees. But we are not naked of body, as ye 
wrongly imagine, for we have the garment of immortality and are not ashamed of each other. At the sixth 


hour of every day we eat, for the fruit of the tree falls of itself at the sixth hour, and we eat and drink our 
fill, and again the water sinks into its place. We also know you who are there in the world, and who are in 
sins, and your works, for every day the angels of the Lord come and tell them to us, and the number of 
your years. But we pray for you to the Lord, because we also are of you and of your race, except that God 
has chosen us, and has set us in this place without sin. And the angels of God dwell with us every day, and 
tell us all things concerning you, and we rejoice with the angels over the works of the just, but over the 
works of sinners we mourn and lament, praying to the Lord that he may cease from his anger and spare 
your offences. 


XII. But when the time of the forty days comes, all the trees cease from their fruits, and the manna that he 
gave to our fathers rains down from heaven, and the manna is sweeter than honey. Thus we know that the 
season of the year is changed. But when the time of the holy passover comes, then again the trees put 
forth fragrant fruit, and thus we know that it is the beginning of the year. But the feast of the resurrection 
of the Lord is performed with much watching, for we continue watching for three days and three nights. 


XIII. We know also the time of our end, for we have no torment nor disease nor pain in our bodies, nor 
exhaustion nor weakness, but peace and great patience and love. For our soul is not troubled by the 
angels to go forth, for the angels rejoice when they receive our souls, and the souls also rejoice with the 
angels when they behold them; as a bride receives the bridegroom, so our soul receives the 
announcement of the holy angels, saying nothing more than only this, The Lord calls thee. Then the soul 
quits the body and goes to the angels, and the angels seeing the soul coming forth spotless rejoice, and 
spreading out their robes receive it. Then the angels call it blessed, saying, Blessed art then, O soul, 
because the will of the Lord is fulfilled in thee. 


XIV. The time of our life is this. If one quits the body in his youth, the days of his life here are three 
hundred and sixty years, and he that quits the body in old age, the days of his life here are six hundred 
and eighty-eight years. And the day of our completion is made known to us by the angels, and when the 
angels of God come to take us, we go with them, and the elders, seeing the angels, gather together all the 
people and we depart together with the angels, singing psalms, until the angels arrive at the place of our 
abode. And because we have no tools, the angels of God themselves make the grave for our body, and thus 
he that is called by God goes down, and all salute him from small to great, sending him on his way and 
bidding him farewell. Then the soul quits the body and the angels receive it, but we see the shape of the 
soul as a shape of light, perfect in all the body apart from the distinction of male and female. 


XV. Then the angels taking it up sing a song and hymn, making melody to God, and again other troops of 
angels come in haste to meet them, saluting the soul that is coming and entering into the firmaments. And 
when it has come to the place where it is to worship God, the son of God himself, together with the angels, 
receives the soul of the blessed one and bears it to the undefiled father of the ages, and again, when the 
angels sing above, we being below listen to them, and again we sing and they listen in heaven above, and 
thus between us and the angels there arises a giving of praise in hymns. But when the soul of the blessed 
one, falling upon its face, worships the Lord, then we also falling down worship the Lord in that same 
hour, and when the Lord raises it up then we also arise; and when it goes to its appointed place, we also 
go into the church, fulfilling the eucharist of the Lord. 


Having written these things, and all the life of the blessed, we gave them to our brother Zosimus, and 
escorted him as far as the place of trees beside the river Eumeles. 


XVI. And I, Zosimus, besought again the blessed ones to make entreaty for me to the Lord that the trees 
might receive me to take me across. And they all cried to the Lord and said, O God that hast shown us thy 
marvels and hast made thy servant Zosimus to come to us out of the world of vanity, set him again in his 
own place with peace, and command these trees to bow down and take up thy servant and set him on the 
further side. And as they finished their prayer, the trees straightway bent down before them, and received 
me as on the second day before; and being set on the other side of the river I cried with a loud voice and 
said, Men of righteousness, who are brothers of the holy angels, grant me your prayer in peace, for behold 
I depart from you. And making prayer they all cried out, saying, Peace, peace be with you, brother. 


XVII. Then I prayed to the Lord, and there came to me a storm of wind, and received me upon its wings, 
and carried me to the place where it found me sitting, and left me there in peace. And raising its voice the 
wind said to me, Blessed art thou, Zosimus, that thou hast been numbered with the blessed. And the beast 
from the desert, whose name is the camel, came and received me upon its neck and carried me eighty and 
five stations, and set me in the place where it found me praying, and left me in peace, crying and saying, 
Blessed art thou, Zosimus, that thou hast been numbered with the blessed. 


XVIII. But seeing me thus praised, Satan desired to tempt me and throw his dart at me from his station, 
but an angel of God came and said to me, Zosimus, behold Satan is coming to tempt thee, but the Lord 
will fight for thee, for the glory of thy faith must bind Satan. And an angel of God appeared, crying and 
saying, Welcome, blessed one of Christ. Come and I shall lead thee to the cave that is the dwelling-place 
of thy body, for thy cave shall be a testimony of the desert, a healing of the sick that come to it, a place of 
trial and touch-stone of demons. And laying hold of my hand he strengthened me, and led me for forty 
days to the cave where I had dwelt. And there was there a table of righteousness, and I spent the night 


with the angels of God. And I placed the tablets that were given me by the holy blessed ones on the step 
of the altar in my cave. 


XIX. And, behold, when the angels of God ascended, the Devil came, having a fierce shape, and possessed 
with anger and gall, and said to me, I knew that God would do with thee as with the blessed ones, and 
that they shall be free from sin and be above the angels, and therefore I brought in an evil design, and 
entered into the vessel of the serpent, an evil-doer added to evil-doer. And by this I made the first man 
Adam to transgress and taste of the tree of life, since God had commanded him not to eat of it, that he 
might remain equal in glory to God and the holy angels; and thou again hast gone and brought this 
commandment, but now that they may not be without sin, I shall show thee how I shall destroy thee and 
all those that receive this commandment, so that they may not be without sin, and the book that thou hast 
brought. 


XX. Saying these things the Devil departed from me, and after eight days he brought with him one 
thousand three hundred and sixty demons, and dragged me from the cave as I prayed, and they beat me, 
tossing me about between them, for forty days. And after the forty days the devil lamented before me and 
said, Woe is me that through one man I have lost the world, for he has vanquished me by his prayer. And 
he began to run from me, but I laying hold of him stayed him and said, Thou shalt not run away and flee 
from me until thou swearest to me never again to tempt man. And lamenting with great and violent 
lamentation he swore to me by the firmament of heaven, So long as thy dwelling is here, and after thee, I 
will not come upon this place. Then I let him go, sending him and the demons with him into eternal fire. 
Then the angel came, who had companied with me at the table, and led me into my cave with great glory. 


XXI. After this I lived thirty-six years, and communicated the way of life of the blessed to the fathers in the 
desert. But the Devil wept because of the tables of the life of the blessed, saying, If this get abroad in the 
world, I shall be mocked, and these will remain without sin and I alone in folly. And after the completion of 
the thirty-six years, the angels of God came to me as to the blessed. 


And all the monks were gathered together and all who heard it, and this testament was read to all of 
them, and in such life he gave up his soul to God. 


XXII. And I, Cryseos, being one of those in the desert, spread it abroad and gave it to all that were willing 
to learn it and profit by it. Therefore the angels of God helped to bury the body of Zosimus as a precious 
gift, and we saw the soul of the blessed one shining seven times brighter than the sun. And straightway 
upon that place there came up seven palm-trees and overshadowed the cave. There came up also a 
fountain of water in that place, holy water, and unto this day a healing and salvation to all the sick that 
come to it. Peace be to all that have heard the memorial of the holy Zosimus; the Lord is the advocate and 
helper of all to the endless ages of ages. Amen. 


THE EPISTLES OF CLEMENT 


REPRINTED FROM THE TRANSLATION GIVEN IN THE 1ST VOL. OF THE ANTE-NICENE FATHERS. COMPLETED AND 
REVISED FROM A MANUSCRIPT DISCOVERED AFTER THE PUBLICATION OF THAT VOLUME. 


BY REV. JOHN KEITH, D.D. 


The First Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians 


CHAPTER I 


THE SALUTATION. PRAISE OF THE CORINTHIANS BEFORE THE BREAKING FORTH OF SCHISM AMONG THEM 


The church of God which sojourns at Rome, to the church of God sojourning at Corinth, to them that are 
called and sanctified by the will of God, through our Lord Jesus Christ: Grace unto you, and peace, from 
Almighty God through Jesus Christ, be multiplied. 


Owing, dear brethren, to the sudden and successive calamitous events which have happened to ourselves, 
we feel that we have been somewhat tardy in turning our attention to the points respecting which you 
consulted us; and especially to that shameful and detestable sedition, utterly abhorrent to the elect of 
God, which a few rash and self-confident persons have kindled to such a pitch of frenzy, that your 
venerable and illustrious name, worthy to be universally loved, has suffered grievous injury. For who ever 
dwelt even for a short time among you, and did not find your faith to be as fruitful of virtue as it was 
firmly established? Who did not admire the sobriety and moderation of your godliness in Christ? Who did 
not proclaim the magnificence of your habitual hospitality? And who did not rejoice over your perfect and 
well-grounded knowledge? For ye did all things without respect of persons, and walked in the 
commandments of God, being obedient to those who had the rule over you, and giving all fitting honour to 
the presbyters among you. Ye enjoined young men to be of a sober and serious mind, ye instructed your 
wives to do all things with a blameless, becoming, and pure conscience, loving their husbands as in duty 
bound; and ye taught them that, living in the rule of obedience, they should manage their household 
affairs becomingly, and be in every respect marked by discretion. 


CHAPTER II 
PRAISE OF THE CORINTHIANS CONTINUED 


Moreover, ye were all distinguished by humility, and were in no respect puffed up with pride, but yielded 
obedience rather than extorted it, and were more willing to give than to receive. Content with the 
provision which God had made for you, and carefully attending to His words, ye were inwardly filled with 
His doctrine, and His sufferings were before your eyes. Thus a profound and abundant peace was given to 
you all, and ye had an insatiable desire for doing good, while a full outpouring of the Holy Spirit was upon 
you all. Full of holy designs, ye did, with true earnestness of mind and a godly confidence, stretch forth 
your hands to God Almighty, beseeching Him to be merciful unto you, if ye had been guilty of any 
involuntary transgression. Day and night ye were anxious for the whole brotherhood, that the number of 
God’s elect might be saved with mercy and a good conscience. Ye were sincere and uncorrupted, and 
forgetful of injuries between one another. Every kind of faction and schism was abominable in your sight. 
Ye mourned over the transgressions of your neighbours: their deficiencies you deemed your own. Ye never 
grudged any act of kindness, being “ready to every good work.” Adorned by a thoroughly virtuous and 
religious life, ye did all things in the fear of God. The commandments and ordinances of the Lord were 
written upon the tablets of your hearts. 


CHAPTER III 


THE SAD STATE OF THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH AFTER SEDITION AROSE IN IT FROM ENVY AND EMULATION 


Every kind of honour and happiness was bestowed upon you, and then was fulfilled that which is written, 
“My beloved did eat and drink, and was enlarged and became fat, and kicked.” Hence flowed emulation 
and envy, strife and sedition, persecution and disorder, war and captivity. So the worthless rose up against 
the honoured, those of no reputation against such as were renowned, the foolish against the wise, the 
young against those advanced in years. For this reason righteousness and peace are now far departed 
from you, inasmuch as every one abandons the fear of God, and is become blind in His faith, neither walks 
in the ordinances of His appointment, nor acts a part becoming a Christian, but walks after his own 
wicked lusts, resuming the practice of an unrighteous and ungodly envy, by which death itself entered into 
the world. 


CHAPTER IV 
MANY EVILS HAVE ALREADY FLOWED FROM THIS SOURCE IN ANCIENT TIMES 


For thus it is written: “And it came to pass after certain days, that Cain brought of the fruits of the earth a 


sacrifice unto God; and Abel also brought of the firstlings of his sheep, and of the fat thereof. And God had 
respect to Abel and to his offerings, but Cain and his sacrifices He did not regard. And Cain was deeply 
grieved, and his countenance fell. And God said to Cain, Why art thou grieved, and why is thy 
countenance fallen? If thou offerest rightly, but dost not divide rightly, hast thou not sinned? Be at peace: 
thine offering returns to thyself, and thou shalt again possess it. And Cain said to Abel his brother, Let us 
go into the field. And it came to pass, while they were in the field, that Cain rose up against Abel his 
brother, and slew him.” Ye see, brethren, how envy and jealousy led to the murder of a brother. Through 
envy, also, our father Jacob fled from the face of Esau his brother. Envy made Joseph be persecuted unto 
death, and to come into bondage. Envy compelled Moses to flee from the face of Pharaoh king of Egypt, 
when he heard these words from his fellow-countryman, “Who made thee a judge or a ruler over us? Wilt 
thou kill me, as thou didst kill the Egyptian yesterday?” On account of envy, Aaron and Miriam had to 
make their abode without the camp. Envy brought down Dathan and Abiram alive to Hades, through the 
sedition which they excited against God’s servant Moses. Through envy, David not only underwent the 
hatred of foreigners, but was also persecuted by Saul king of Israel. 


CHAPTER V 


NO LESS EVILS HAVE ARISEN FROM THE SAME SOURCE IN THE MOST RECENT TIMES. THE MARTYRDOM OF 
PETER AND PAUL 


But not to dwell upon ancient examples, let us come to the most recent spiritual heroes. Let us take the 
noble examples furnished in our own generation. Through envy and jealousy the greatest and most 
righteous pillars [of the church] have been persecuted and put to death. Let us set before our eyes the 
illustrious apostles. Peter, through unrighteous envy, endured not one or two, but numerous labours; and 
when he had at length suffered martyrdom, departed to the place of glory due to him. Owing to envy, Paul 
also obtained the reward of patient endurance, after being seven times thrown into captivity, compelled to 
flee, and stoned. After preaching both in the east and west, he gained the illustrious reputation due to his 
faith, having taught righteousness to the whole world, and come to the extreme limit of the west, and 
suffered martyrdom under the prefects. Thus was he removed from the world, and went into the holy 
place, having proved himself a striking example of patience. 


CHAPTER VI 


CONTINUATION. SEVERAL OTHER MARTYRS 


To these men who spent their lives in the practice of holiness, there is to be added a great multitude of 
the elect, who, having through envy endured many indignities and tortures, furnished us with a most 
excellent example. Through envy, those women, the Danaids and Dircae, being persecuted, after they had 
suffered terrible and unspeakable torments, finished the course of their faith with stedfastness, and 
though weak in body, received a noble reward. Envy has alienated wives from their husbands, and 
changed that saying of our father Adam, “This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh.” Envy and 
strife have overthrown great cities, and rooted up mighty nations. 


CHAPTER VII 
AN EXHORTATION TO REPENTANCE 


These things, beloved, we write unto you, not merely to admonish you of your duty, but also to remind 
ourselves. For we are struggling on the same arena, and the same conflict is assigned to both of us. 
Wherefore let us give up vain and fruitless cares, and approach to the glorious and venerable rule of our 
holy calling. Let us attend to what is good, pleasing, and acceptable in the sight of Him who formed us. 
Let us look stedfastly to the blood of Christ, and see how precious that blood is to God which, having been 
shed for our salvation, has set the grace of repentance before the whole world. Let us turn to every age 
that has passed, and learn that, from generation to generation, the Lord has granted a place of 
repentance to all such as would be converted unto Him. Noah preached repentance, and as many as 
listened to him were saved. Jonah proclaimed destruction to the Ninevites; but they, repenting of their 
sins, propitiated God by prayer, and obtained salvation, although they were aliens [to the covenant] of 
God. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CONTINUATION RESPECTING REPENTANCE 


The ministers of the grace of God have, by the Holy Spirit, spoken of repentance; and the Lord of all 
things has himself declared with an oath regarding it, “As I live, saith the Lord, I desire not the death of 
the sinner, but rather his repentance;” adding, moreover, this gracious declaration, “Repent, O house of 
Israel, of your iniquity.” Say to the children of my people, Though your sins reach from earth to heaven, 
and though they be redder than scarlet, and blacker than sack-cloth, yet if ye turn to me with your whole 
heart, and say, Father! I will listen to you, as to a holy people. And in another place He speaks thus: “Wash 


you and become clean; put away the wickedness of your souls from before mine eyes; cease from your evil 
ways, and learn to do well; seek out judgment, deliver the oppressed, judge the fatherless, and see that 
justice is done to the widow; and come, and let us reason together. He declares, Though your sins be like 
crimson, I will make them white as snow; though they be like scarlet, I will whiten them like wool. And if 
ye be willing and obey me, ye shall eat the good of the land; but if ye refuse, and will not hearken unto 
me, the sword shall devour you, for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken these things.” Desiring, therefore, 
that all His beloved should be partakers of repentance, He has, by His almighty will, established [these 
declarations]. 


CHAPTER IX 
EXAMPLES OF THE SAINTS 


Wherefore, let us yield obedience to His excellent and glorious will; and imploring His mercy and loving- 
kindness, while we forsake all fruitless labours and strife, and envy, which leads to death, let us turn and 
have recourse to His compassions. Let us stedfastly contemplate those who have perfectly ministered to 
his excellent glory. Let us take (for instance) Enoch, who, being found righteous in obedience, was 
translated, and death was never known to happen to him. Noah, being found faithful, preached 
regeneration to the world through his ministry; and the Lord saved by him the animals which, with one 
accord, entered into the ark. 


CHAPTER X 


CONTINUATION OF THE ABOVE 


Abraham, styled “the friend,” was found faithful, inasmuch as he rendered obedience to the words of God. 
He, in the exercise of obedience, went out from his own country, and from his kindred, and from his 
father’s house, in order that, by forsaking a small territory, and a weak family, and an insignificant house, 
he might inherit the promises of God. For God said to him, “Get thee out from thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house, into the land which I shall show thee. And I will make thee a great 
nation, and will bless thee, and make thy name great, and thou shalt be blessed. And I will bless them that 
bless thee, and curse them that curse thee; and in thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” And 
again, on his departing from Lot, God said to him, “Lift up thine eyes, and look from the place where thou 
now art, northward, and southward, and eastward, and westward; for all the land which thou seest, to 
thee will I give it, and to thy seed for ever. And I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth, [so that] ifa 
man can number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be numbered.” And again [the Scripture] 
saith, “God brought forth Abram, and spake unto him, Look up now to heaven, and count the stars if thou 
be able to number them; so shall thy seed be. And Abram believed God, and it was counted to him for 
righteousness.” On account of his faith and hospitality, a son was given him in his old age; and in the 
exercise of obedience, he offered him as a sacrifice to God on one of the mountains which He showed him. 


CHAPTER XI 


CONTINUATION. LOT 


On account of his hospitality and godliness, Lot was saved out of Sodom when all the country round was 
punished by means of fire and brimstone, the Lord thus making it manifest that He does not forsake those 
that hope in Him, but gives up such as depart from Him to punishment and torture. For Lot’s wife, who 
went forth with him, being of a different mind from himself, and not continuing in agreement with him [as 
to the command which had been given them], was made an example of, so as to be a pillar of salt unto this 
day. This was done that all might know that those who are of a double mind, and who distrust the power of 
God, bring down judgment on themselves and become a sign to all succeeding generations. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE REWARDS OF FAITH AND HOSPITALITY. RAHAB 


On account of her faith and hospitality, Rahab the harlot was saved. For when spies were sent by Joshua, 
the son of Nun, to Jericho, the king of the country ascertained that they were come to spy out their land, 
and sent men to seize them, in order that, when taken, they might be put to death. But the hospitable 
Rahab receiving them, concealed them on the roof of her house under some stalks of flax. And when the 
men sent by the king arrived and said, “There came men unto thee who are to spy out our land; bring 
them forth, for so the king commands,” she answered them, “The two men whom ye seek came unto me, 
but quickly departed again and are gone,” thus not discovering the spies to them. Then she said to the 
men, “I know assuredly that the Lord your God hath given you this city, for the fear and dread of you have 
fallen on its inhabitants. When therefore ye shall have taken it, keep ye me and the house of my father in 
safety.” And they said to her, “It shall be as thou hast spoken to us. As soon, therefore, as thou knowest 
that we are at hand, thou shalt gather all thy family under thy roof, and they shall be preserved, but all 
that are found outside of thy dwelling shall perish.” Moreover, they gave her a sign to this effect, that she 


should hang forth from her house a scarlet thread. And thus they made it manifest that redemption should 
flow through the blood of the Lord to all them that believe and hope in God. Ye see, beloved, that there 
was not only faith, but prophecy, in this woman. 


CHAPTER XIII 


AN EXHORTATION TO HUMILITY 


Let us therefore, brethren, be of humble mind, laying aside all haughtiness, and pride, and foolishness, 
and angry feelings; and let us act according to that which is written (for the Holy Spirit saith, “Let not the 
wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in his might, neither let the rich man glory 
in his riches; but let him that glorieth glory in the Lord, in diligently seeking Him, and doing judgment and 
righteousness” ), being especially mindful of the words of the Lord Jesus which He spake teaching us 
meekness and long-suffering. For thus He spoke: “Be ye merciful, that ye may obtain mercy; forgive, that 
it may be forgiven to you; as ye do, so shall it be done unto you; as ye judge, so shall ye be judged; as ye 
are kind, so shall kindness be shown to you; with what measure ye mete, with the same it shall be 
measured to you.” By this precept and by these rules let us stablish ourselves, that we walk with all 
humility in obedience to His holy words. For the holy word saith, “On whom shall I look, but on him that is 
meek and peaceable, and that trembleth at my words?” 


CHAPTER XIV 
WE SHOULD OBEY GOD RATHER THAN THE AUTHORS OF SEDITION 


It is right and holy therefore, men and brethren, rather to obey God than to follow those who, through 
pride and sedition, have become the leaders of a detestable emulation. For we shall incur no slight injury, 
but rather great danger, if we rashly yield ourselves to the inclinations of men who aim at exciting strife 
and tumults, so as to draw us away from what is good. Let us be kind one to another after the pattern of 
the tender mercy and benignity of our Creator. For it is written, “The kind-hearted shall inhabit the land, 
and the guiltless shall be left upon it, but transgressors shall be destroyed from off the face of it.” And 
again [the Scripture] saith, “I saw the ungodly highly exalted, and lifted up like the cedars of Lebanon: I 
passed by, and, behold, he was not; and I diligently sought his place, and could not find it. Preserve 
innocence, and look on equity: for there shall be a remnant to the peaceable man.” 


CHAPTER XV 
WE MUST ADHERE TO THOSE WHO CULTIVATE PEACE, NOT TO THOSE WHO MERELY PRETEND TO DO SO 


Let us cleave, therefore, to those who cultivate peace with godliness, and not to those who hypocritically 
profess to desire it. For [the Scripture] saith in a certain place, “This people honoureth me with their lips, 
but their heart is far from me.” And again: “They bless with their mouth, but curse with their heart.” And 
again it saith, “They loved Him with their month, and lied to Him with their tongue; but their heart was 
not right with Him, neither were they faithful in His covenant.” “Let the deceitful lips become silent, [and 
“let the Lord destroy all the lying lips, ] and the boastful tongue of those who have said, Let us magnify 
our tongue: our lips are our own; who is lord over us? For the oppression of the poor, and for the sighing 
of the needy, will I now arise, saith the Lord: I will place him in safety; I will deal confidently with him.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


CHRIST AS AN EXAMPLE OF HUMILITY 


For Christ is of those who are humble-minded, and not of those who exalt themselves over His flock. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Sceptre of the majesty of God, did not come in the pomp of pride or arrogance, 
although He might have done so, but in a lowly condition, as the Holy Spirit had declared regarding Him. 
For He says, “Lord, who hath believed our report, and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed? We have 
declared [our message] in His presence: He is, as it were, a child, and like a root in thirsty ground; He has 
no form nor glory, yea, we saw Him, and He had no form nor comeliness; but His form was without 
eminence, yea, deficient in comparison with the [ordinary] form of men. He is a man exposed to stripes 
and suffering, and acquainted with the endurance of grief: for His countenance was turned away; He was 
despised, and not esteemed. He bears our iniquities, and is in sorrow for our sakes; yet we supposed that 
[on His own account] He was exposed to labour, and stripes, and affliction. But He was wounded for our 
transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities. The chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and by His 
stripes we were healed. All we, like sheep, have gone astray; [every] man has wandered in his own way; 
and the Lord has delivered Him up for our sins, while He in the midst of His sufferings openeth not His 
mouth. He was brought as a sheep to the slaughter, and as a lamb before her shearer is dumb, so He 
openeth not His mouth. In His humiliation His judgment was taken away; who shall declare His 
generation? for His life is taken from the earth. For the transgressions of my people was He brought down 
to death. And I will give the wicked for His sepulchre, and the rich for His death, because He did no 
iniquity, neither was guile found in His mouth. And the Lord is pleased to purify him by stripes. If ye make 


an offering for sin, your soul shall see a long-lived seed. And the Lord is pleased to relieve Him of the 
affliction of His soul, to show Him light, and to form Him with understanding, to justify the Just One who 
ministereth well to many; and He Himself shall carry their sins. On this account He shall inherit many, and 
shall divide the spoil of the strong; because His soul was delivered to death, and He was reckoned among 
the transgressors, and He bare the sins of many, and for their sins was He delivered.” And again He saith, 
“Tam a worm, and no man; a reproach of men, and despised of the people. All that see me have derided 
me; they have spoken with their lips; they have wagged their head, [saying] He hoped in God, let Him 
deliver Him, let Him save Him, since He delighteth in Him.” Ye see, beloved, what is the example which 
has been given us; for if the Lord thus humbled Himself, what shall we do who have through Him come 
under the yoke of His grace? 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE SAINTS AS EXAMPLES OF HUMILITY 


Let us be imitators also of those who in goat-skins and sheep-skins went about proclaiming the coming of 
Christ; I mean Elijah, Elisha, and Ezekiel among the prophets, with those others to whom a like testimony 
is borne [in Scripture]. Abraham was specially honoured, and was called the friend of God; yet he, 
earnestly regarding the glory of God, humbly declared, “I am but dust and ashes.” Moreover, it is thus 
written of Job, “Job was a righteous man, and blameless, truthful, God-fearing, and one that kept himself 
from all evil.” But bringing an accusation against himself, he said, “No man is free from defilement, even 
if his life be but of one day.” Moses was called faithful in all God’s house; and through his instrumentality, 
God punished Egypt with plagues and tortures. Yet he, though thus greatly honoured, did not adopt lofty 
language, but said, when the divine oracle came to him out of the bush, “Who am I, that Thou sendest me? 
I am a man of a feeble voice and a slow tongue.” And again he said, “I am but as the smoke of a pot.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
DAVID AS AN EXAMPLE OF HUMILITY 


But what shall we say concerning David, to whom such testimony was borne, and of whom God said, “I 
have found a man after mine own heart, David the son of Jesse; and in everlasting mercy have I anointed 
him?” Yet this very man saith to God, “Have mercy on me, O Lord, according to Thy great mercy; and 
according to the multitude of Thy compassions, blot out my transgression. Wash me still more from mine 
iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin. For I acknowledge mine iniquity, and my sin is ever before me. 
Against Thee only have I sinned, and done that which is evil in Thy sight; that Thou mayest be justified in 
Thy sayings, and mayest overcome when Thou art judged. For, behold, I was conceived in transgressions, 
and in sins did my mother conceive me. For, behold, Thou hast loved truth; the secret and hidden things of 
wisdom hast Thou shown me. Thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop, and I shall be cleansed; Thou shalt 
wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. Thou shalt make me to hear joy and gladness; my bones, which 
have been humbled, shall exult. Turn away Thy face from my sins, and blot out all mine iniquities. Create 
in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me. Cast me not away from Thy presence, and 
take not Thy Holy Spirit from me. Restore to me the joy of Thy salvation, and establish me by Thy 
governing Spirit. I will teach transgressors Thy ways, and the ungodly shall be converted unto Thee. 
Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, O God, the God of my salvation: my tongue shall exult in Thy 
righteousness. O Lord, Thou shalt open my mouth, and my lips shall show forth Thy praise. For if Thou 
hadst desired sacrifice, I would have given it; Thou wilt not delight in burnt-offerings. The sacrifice 
[acceptable] to God is a bruised spirit; a broken and a contrite heart God will not despise.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


IMITATING THESE EXAMPLES, LET US SEEK AFTER PEACE 


Thus the humility and godly submission of so great and illustrious men have rendered not only us, but also 
all the generations before us, better; even as many as have received His oracles in fear and truth. 
Wherefore, having so many great and glorious examples set before us, let us turn again to the practice of 
that peace which from the beginning was the mark set before us; and let us look stedfastly to the Father 
and Creator of the universe, and cleave to His mighty and surpassingly great gifts and benefactions of 
peace. Let us contemplate Him with our understanding, and look with the eyes of our soul to His long- 
suffering will. Let us reflect how free from the wrath He is towards all His creation. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE PEACE AND HARMONY OF THE UNIVERSE 


The heavens, revolving under His government, are subject to Him in peace. Day and night run the course 
appointed by Him, in no wise hindering each other. The sun and moon, with the companies of the stars, 
roll on in harmony according to His command, within their prescribed limits, and without any deviation. 
The fruitful earth, according to His will, brings forth food in abundance, at the proper seasons, for man 


and beast and all the living beings upon it, never hesitating, nor changing any of the ordinances which He 
has fixed. The unsearchable places of abysses, and the indescribable arrangements of the lower world, are 
restrained by the same laws. The vast unmeasurable sea, gathered together by His working into various 
basins, never passes beyond the bounds placed around it, but does as He has commanded. For He said, 
“Thus far shalt thou come, and thy waves shall be broken within thee.” The ocean, impassable to man and 
the worlds beyond it, are regulated by the same enactments of the Lord. The seasons of spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter, peacefully give place to one another. The winds in their several quarters fulfil, at the 
proper time, their service without hindrance. The ever-flowing fountains, formed both for enjoyment and 
health, furnish without fail their breasts for the life of men. The very smallest of living beings meet 
together in peace and concord. All these the great Creator and Lord of all has appointed to exist in peace 
and harmony; while He does good to all, but most abundantly to us who have fled for refuge to His 
compassions through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom be glory and majesty for ever and ever. Amen. 


CHAPTER XXI 


LET US OBEY GOD, AND NOT THE AUTHORS OF SEDITION 


Take heed, beloved, lest His many kindnesses lead to the condemnation of us all. [For thus it must be] 
unless we walk worthy of Him, and with one mind do those things which are good and well-pleasing in His 
sight. For [the Scripture] saith in a certain place, “The Spirit of the Lord is a candle searching the secret 
parts of the belly.” Let us reflect how near He is, and that none of the thoughts or reasonings in which we 
engage are hid from Him. It is right, therefore, that we should not leave the post which His will has 
assigned us. Let us rather offend those men who are foolish, and inconsiderate, and lifted up, and who 
glory in the pride of their speech, than [offend] God. Let us reverence the Lord Jesus Christ, whose blood 
was given for us; let us esteem those who have the rule over us; let us honour the aged among us; let us 
train up the young men in the fear of God; let us direct our wives to that which is good. Let them exhibit 
the lovely habit of purity [in all their conduct]; let them show forth the sincere disposition of meekness; let 
them make manifest the command which they have of their tongue, by their manner of speaking; let them 
display their love, not by preferring one to another, but by showing equal affection to all that piously fear 
God. Let your children be partakers of true Christian training; let them learn of how great avail humility is 
with God—how much the spirit of pure affection can prevail with Him—how excellent and great His fear 
is, and how it saves all those who walk in it with a pure mind. For He is a Searcher of the thoughts and 
desires [of the heart]: His breath is in us; and when He pleases, He will take it away. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THESE EXHORTATIONS ARE CONFIRMED BY THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, WHICH PROCLAIMS THE MISERY OF SINFUL 
CONDUCT 


Now the faith which is in Christ confirms all these [admonitions]. For He Himself by the Holy Ghost thus 
addresses us: “Come, ye children, hearken unto me; I will teach you the fear of the Lord. What man is he 
that desireth life, and loveth to see good days? Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking 
guile. Depart from evil, and do good; seek peace, and pursue it. The eyes of the Lord are upon the 
righteous, and His ears are [open] unto their prayers. The face of the Lord is against them that do evil, to 
cut off the remembrance of them from the earth. The righteous cried, and the Lord heard him, and 
delivered him out of all his troubles.” “Many are the stripes [appointed for] the wicked; but mercy shall 
compass those about who hope in the Lord.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
BE HUMBLE, AND BELIEVE THAT CHRIST WILL COME AGAIN 


The all-merciful and beneficent Father has bowels [of compassion] towards those that fear Him, and 
kindly and lovingly bestows His favours upon those who come to Him with a simple mind. Wherefore let 
us not be double-minded; neither let our soul be lifted up on account of His exceedingly great and glorious 
gifts. Far from us be that which is written, “Wretched are they who are of a double mind, and of a 
doubting heart; who say, These things we have heard even in the times of our fathers; but, behold, we 
have grown old, and none of them has happened unto us;” Ye foolish ones! compare yourselves to a tree; 
take [for instance] the vine. First of all, it sheds its leaves, then it buds, next it puts forth leaves, and then 
it flowers; after that comes the sour grape, and then follows the ripened fruit. Ye perceive how in a little 
time the fruit of a tree comes to maturity. Of a truth, soon and suddenly shall His will be accomplished, as 
the Scripture also bears witness, saying, “Speedily will He come, and will not tarry;” and, “The Lord shall 
suddenly come to His temple, even the Holy One, for whom ye look.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
GOD CONTINUALLY SHOWS US IN NATURE THAT THERE WILL BE A RESURRECTION 


Let us consider, beloved, how the Lord continually proves to us that there shall be a future resurrection, 


of which He has rendered the Lord Jesus Christ the first-fruits by raising Him from the dead. Let us 
contemplate, beloved, the resurrection which is at all times taking place. Day and night declare to us a 
resurrection. The night sinks to sleep, and the day arises; the day [again] departs, and the night comes on. 
Let us behold the fruits [of the earth], how the sowing of grain takes place. The sower goes forth, and 
casts it into the ground, and the seed being thus scattered, though dry and naked when it fell upon the 
earth, is gradually dissolved. Then out of its dissolution the mighty power of the providence of the Lord 
raises it up again, and from one seed many arise and bring forth fruit. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE PHOENIX AN EMBLEM OF OUR RESURRECTION 


Let us consider that wonderful sign [of the resurrection] which takes place in eastern lands, that is, in 
Arabia and the countries round about. There is a certain bird which is called a phoenix. This is the only 
one of its kind, and lives five hundred years. And when the time of its dissolution draws near that it must 
die, it builds itself a nest of frankincense, and myrrh, and other spices, into which, when the time is 
fulfilled, it enters and dies. But as the flesh decays a certain kind of worm is produced, which, being 
nourished by the juices of the deed bird, brings forth feathers. Then, when it has acquired strength, it 
takes up that nest in which are the bones of its parent, and bearing these it passes from the land of Arabia 
into Egypt, to the city called Heliopolis. And, in open day, flying in the sight of all men, it places them on 
the altar of the sun, and having done this, hastens back to its former abode. The priests then inspect the 
registers of the dates, and find that it has returned exactly as the five hundredth year was completed. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


WE SHALL RISE AGAIN, THEN, AS THE SCRIPTURE ALSO TESTIFIES 


Do we then deem it any great and wonderful thing for the Maker of all things to raise up again those that 
have piously served Him in the assurance of a good faith, when even by a bird He shows us the mightiness 
of His power to fulfil His promise? For [the Scripture] saith in a certain place, “Thou shalt raise me up, 
and I shall confess unto Thee”; and again, “I laid me down, and slept”; “I awaked, because Thou art with 
me;” and again, Job says, “Thou shalt raise up this flesh of mine, which has suffered all these things.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


IN THE HOPE OF THE RESURRECTION, LET US CLEAVE TO THE OMNIPOTENT AND OMNISCIENT GOD 


Having then this hope, let our souls be bound to Him who is faithful in His promises, and just in His 
judgments. He who has commanded us not to lie, shall much more Himself not lie; for nothing is 
impossible with God, except to lie. Let His faith therefore be stirred up again within us, and let us 
consider that all things are nigh unto Him. By the word of His might He established all things, and by His 
word He can overthrow them. “Who shall say unto Him, What hast thou done? or, Who shall resist the 
power of His strength?” When, and as He pleases, He will do all things, and none of the things determined 
by Him shall pass away. All things are open before Him, and nothing can be hidden from His counsel. “The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth His handy-work. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. And there are no words or speeches of which the voices 
are not heard.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


GOD SEES ALL THINGS: THEREFORE LET US AVOID TRANSGRESSION 


Since then all things are seen and heard [by God], let us fear Him, and forsake those wicked works which 
proceed from evil desires; so that, through His mercy, we may be protected from the judgments to come. 
For whither can any of us flee from His mighty hand? Or what world will receive any of those who run 
away from Him? For the Scripture saith in a certain place, “Whither shall I go, and where shall I be hid 
from Thy presence? If I ascend into heaven, Thou art there; if I go away even to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, there is Thy right hand; if I make my bed in the abyss, there is Thy Spirit.” Whither, then, shall 
anyone go, or where shall he escape from Him who comprehends all things? 


CHAPTER XXIX 
LET US ALSO DRAW NEAR TO GOD IN PURITY OF HEART 


Let us then draw near to Him with holiness of spirit, lifting up pure and undefiled hands unto Him, loving 
our gracious and merciful Father, who has made us partakers in the blessings of His elect. For thus it is 
written, “When the Most High divided the nations, when He scattered the sons of Adam, He fixed the 
bounds of the nations according to the number of the angels of God. His people Jacob became the portion 
of the Lord, and Israel the lot of His inheritance. And in another place [the Scripture] saith, “Behold, the 


Lord taketh unto Himself a nation out of the midst of the nations, as a man takes the first-fruits of his 
threshing-floor; and from that nation shall come forth the Most Holy.” 


CHAPTER XXX 
LET US DO THOSE THINGS THAT PLEASE GOD, AND FLEE FROM THOSE HE HATES, THAT WE MAY BE BLESSED 


Seeing, therefore, that we are the portion of the Holy One, let us do all those things which pertain to 
holiness, avoiding all evil-speaking, all abominable and impure embraces, together with all drunkenness, 
seeking after change, all abominable lusts, detestable adultery, and execrable pride. “For God,” [saith the 
Scripture], “resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” Let us cleave, then, to those to whom 
grace has been given by God. Let us clothe ourselves with concord and humility, ever exercising self- 
control, standing far off from all whispering and evil-speaking, being justified by our works, and not our 
words. For [the Scripture] saith, “He that speaketh much, shall also hear much in answer. And does he 
that is ready in speech deem himself righteous? Blessed is he that is born of woman, who liveth but a 
short time: be not given to much speaking.” Let our praise be in God, and not of ourselves; for God hateth 
those that commend themselves. Let testimony to our good deeds be borne by others, as it was in the case 
of our righteous forefathers. Boldness, and arrogance, and audacity belong to those that are accursed of 
God; but moderation, humility, and meekness to such as are blessed by Him. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
LET US SEE BY WHAT MEANS WE MAY OBTAIN THE DIVINE BLESSING 


Let us cleave then to His blessing, and consider what are the means of possessing it. Let us think over the 
things which have taken place from the beginning. For what reason was our father Abraham blessed? Was 
it not because he wrought righteousness and truth through faith? Isaac, with perfect confidence, as if 
knowing what was to happen, cheerfully yielded himself as a sacrifice. Jacob, through reason of his 
brother, went forth with humility from his own land, and came to Laban and served him; and there was 
given to him the sceptre of the twelve tribes of Israel. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


WE ARE JUSTIFIED NOT BY OUR OWN WORKS, BUT BY FAITH 


Whosoever will candidly consider each particular, will recognise the greatness of the gifts which were 
given by him. For from him have sprung the priests and all the Levites who minister at the altar of God. 
From him also [was descended] our Lord Jesus Christ according to the flesh. From him [arose] kings, 
princes, and rulers of the race of Judah. Nor are his other tribes in small glory, inasmuch as God had 
promised, “Thy seed shall be as the stars of heaven.” All these, therefore, were highly honoured, and 
made great, not for their own sake, or for their own works, or for the righteousness which they wrought, 
but through the operation of His will. And we, too, being called by His will in Christ Jesus, are not justified 
by ourselves, nor by our own wisdom, or understanding, or godliness, or works which we have wrought in 
holiness of heart; but by that faith through which, from the beginning, Almighty God has justified all men; 
to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


BUT LET US NOT GIVE UP THE PRACTICE OF GOOD WORKS AND LOVE. GOD HIMSELF IS AN EXAMPLE TO US OF 
GOOD WORKS 


What shall we do, then, brethren? Shall we become slothful in well-doing, and cease from the practice of 
love? God forbid that any such course should be followed by us! But rather let us hasten with all energy 
and readiness of mind to perform every good work. For the Creator and Lord of all Himself rejoices in His 
works. For by His infinitely great power He established the heavens, and by His incomprehensible wisdom 
He adorned them. He also divided the earth from the water which surrounds it, and fixed it upon the 
immovable foundation of His own will. The animals also which are upon it He commanded by His own 
word into existence. So likewise, when He had formed the sea, and the living creatures which are in it, He 
enclosed them [within their proper bounds] by His own power. Above all, with His holy and undefiled 
hands He formed man, the most excellent [of His creatures], and truly great through the understanding 
given him—the express likeness of His own image. For thus says God: “Let us make man in our image, and 
after our likeness. So God made man; male and female He created them.” Having thus finished all these 
things, He approved them, and blessed them, and said, “Increase and multiply.” We see, then, how all 
righteous men have been adorned with good works, and how the Lord Himself, adorning Himself with His 
works, rejoiced. Having therefore such an example, let us without delay accede to His will, and let us 
work the work of righteousness with our whole strength. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


GREAT IS THE REWARD OF GOOD WORKS WITH GOD. JOINED TOGETHER IN HARMONY, LET US IMPLORE THAT 
REWARD FROM HIM 


The good servant receives the bread of his labour with confidence; the lazy and slothful cannot look his 
employer in the face. It is requisite, therefore, that we be prompt in the practice of well-doing; for of Him 
are all things. And thus He forewarns us: “Behold, the Lord [cometh], and His reward is before His face, 
to render to every man according to his work.” He exhorts us, therefore, with our whole heart to attend to 
this, that we be not lazy or slothful in any good work. Let our boasting and our confidence be in Him. Let 
us submit ourselves to His will. Let us consider the whole multitude of His angels, how they stand ever 
ready to minister to His will. For the Scripture saith, “Ten thousand times ten thousand stood around Him, 
and thousands of thousands ministered unto Him, and cried, Holy, holy, holy, [is] the Lord of Sabaoth; the 
whole creation is full of His glory.” And let us therefore, conscientiously gathering together in harmony, 
cry to Him earnestly, as with one mouth, that we may be made partakers of His great and glorious 
promises. For [the Scripture] saith, “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which He hath prepared for them that wait for Him.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 


IMMENSE IS THIS REWARD. HOW SHALL WE OBTAIN IT? 


How blessed and wonderful, beloved, are the gifts of God! Life in immortality, splendour in righteousness, 
truth in perfect confidence, faith in assurance, self-control in holiness! And all these fall under the 
cognizance of our understandings [now]; what then shall those things be which are prepared for such as 
wait for Him? The Creator and Father of all worlds, the Most Holy, alone knows their amount and their 
beauty. Let us therefore earnestly strive to be found in the number of those that wait for Him, in order 
that we may share in His promised gifts. But how, beloved, shall this be done? If our understanding be 
fixed by faith towards God; if we earnestly seek the things which are pleasing and acceptable to Him; if 
we do the things which are in harmony with His blameless will; and if we follow the way of truth, casting 
away from us all unrighteousness and iniquity, along with all covetousness, strife, evil practices, deceit, 
whispering, and evil-speaking, all hatred of God, pride and haughtiness, vain glory and ambition. For they 
that do such things are hateful to God; and not only they that do them, but also those that take pleasure in 
them that do them. For the Scripture saith, “But to the sinner God said, Wherefore dost thou declare my 
statutes, and take my covenant into thy mouth, seeing thou hatest instruction, and castest my words 
behind thee? When thou sawest a thief, thou consentedst with him, and didst make thy portion with 
adulterers. Thy mouth has abounded with wickedness, and thy tongue contrived deceit. Thou sittest, and 
speakest against thy brother; thou slanderest thine own mother’s son. These things thou hast done, and I 
kept silence; thou thoughtest, wicked one, that I should be like to thyself. But I will reprove thee, and set 
thyself before thee. Consider now these things, ye that forget God, lest He tear you in pieces, like a lion, 
and there be none to deliver. The sacrifice of praise will glorify me, and a way is there by which I will 
show him the salvation of God.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
ALL BLESSINGS ARE GIVEN TO US THROUGH CHRIST 


This is the way, beloved, in which we find our Saviour, even Jesus Christ, the High Priest of all our 
offerings, the defender and helper of our infirmity. By Him we look up to the heights of heaven. By Him we 
behold, as in a glass, His immaculate and most excellent visage. By Him are the eyes of our hearts 
opened. By Him our foolish and darkened understanding blossoms up anew towards His marvellous light. 
By Him the Lord has willed that we should taste of immortal knowledge, “who, being the brightness of His 
majesty, is by so much greater than the angels, as He hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent name 
than they.” For it is thus written, “Who maketh His angels spirits, and His ministers a flame of fire.” But 
concerning His Son the Lord spoke thus: “Thou art my Son, to-day have I begotten Thee. Ask of me, and I 
will give Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for Thy possession.” 
And again He saith to Him, “Sit Thou at my right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool.” But 
who are His enemies? All the wicked, and those who set themselves to oppose the will of God. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


CHRIST IS OUR LEADER, AND WE HIS SOLDIERS 


Let us then, men and brethren, with all energy act the part of soldiers, in accordance with His holy 
commandments. Let us consider those who serve under our generals, with what order, obedience, and 
submissiveness they perform the things which are commanded them. All are not prefects, nor 
commanders of a thousand, nor of a hundred, nor of fifty, nor the like, but each one in his own rank 
performs the things commanded by the king and the generals. The great cannot subsist without the small, 
nor the small without the great. There is a kind of mixture in all things, and thence arises mutual 


advantage. Let us take our body for an example. The head is nothing without the feet, and the feet are 
nothing without the head; yea, the very smallest members of our body are necessary and useful to the 
whole body. But all work harmoniously together, and are under one common rule for the preservation of 
the whole body. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


LET THE MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH SUBMIT THEMSELVES, AND NO ONE EXALT HIMSELF ABOVE ANOTHER 


Let our whole body, then, be preserved in Christ Jesus; and let every one be subject to his neighbour, 
according to the special gift bestowed upon him. Let the strong not despise the weak, and let the weak 
show respect unto the strong. Let the rich man provide for the wants of the poor; and let the poor man 
bless God, because He hath given him one by whom his need may be supplied. Let the wise man display 
his wisdom, not by [mere] words, but through good deeds. Let the humble not bear testimony to himself, 
but leave witness to be borne to him by another. Let him that is pure in the flesh not grow proud of it, and 
boast, knowing that it was another who bestowed on him the gift of continence. Let us consider, then, 
brethren, of what matter we were made,—who and what manner of beings we came into the world, as it 
were out of a sepulchre, and from utter darkness. He who made us and fashioned us, having prepared His 
bountiful gifts for us before we were born, introduced us into His world. Since, therefore, we receive all 
these things from Him, we ought for everything to give Him thanks; to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
THERE IS NO REASON FOR SELF-CONCEIT 


Foolish and inconsiderate men, who have neither wisdom nor instruction, mock and deride us, being 
eager to exalt themselves in their own conceits. For what can a mortal man do, or what strength is there 
in one made out of the dust? For it is written, “There was no shape before mine eyes, only I heard a sound, 
and a voice [saying], What then? Shall a man be pure before the Lord? Or shall such an one be [counted] 
blameless in his deeds, seeing He does not confide in His servants, and has charged even His angels with 
perversity? The heaven is not clean in His sight: how much less they that dwell in houses of clay, of which 
also we ourselves were made! He smote them as a moth; and from morning even until evening they 
endure not. Because they could furnish no assistance to themselves, they perished. He breathed upon 
them, and they died, because they had no wisdom. But call now, if any one will answer thee, or if thou wilt 
look to any of the holy angels; for wrath destroys the foolish man, and envy killeth him that is in error. I 
have seen the foolish taking root, but their habitation was presently consumed. Let their sons be far from 
safety; let them be despised before the gates of those less than themselves, and there shall be none to 
deliver. For what was prepared for them, the righteous shall eat; and they shall not be delivered from 
evil.” 


CHAPTER XL 
LET US PRESERVE IN THE CHURCH THE ORDER APPOINTED BY GOD 


These things therefore being manifest to us, and since we look into the depths of the divine knowledge, it 
behoves us to do all things in [their proper] order, which the Lord has commanded us to perform at stated 
times. He has enjoined offerings [to be presented] and service to be performed [to Him], and that not 
thoughtlessly or irregularly, but at the appointed times and hours. Where and by whom He desires these 
things to be done, He Himself has fixed by His own supreme will, in order that all things, being piously 
done according to His good pleasure, may be acceptable unto Him. Those, therefore, who present their 
offerings at the appointed times, are accepted and blessed; for inasmuch as they follow the laws of the 
Lord, they sin not. For his own peculiar services are assigned to the high priest, and their own proper 
place is prescribed to the priests, and their own special ministrations devolve on the Levites. The layman 
is bound by the laws that pertain to laymen. 


CHAPTER XLI 
CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


Let every one of you, brethren, give thanks to God in his own order, living in all good conscience, with 
becoming gravity, and not going beyond the rule of the ministry prescribed to him. Not in every place, 
brethren, are the daily sacrifices offered, or the peace-offerings, or the sin-offerings and the trespass- 
offerings, but in Jerusalem only. And even there they are not offered in any place, but only at the altar 
before the temple, that which is offered being first carefully examined by the high priest and the ministers 
already mentioned. Those, therefore, who do anything beyond that which is agreeable to His will, are 
punished with death. Ye see, brethren, that the greater the knowledge that has been vouchsafed to us, the 
greater also is the danger to which we are exposed. 


CHAPTER XLII 
THE ORDER OF MINISTERS IN THE CHURCH 


The apostles have preached the gospel to us from the Lord Jesus Christ; Jesus Christ [has done so] from 
God. Christ therefore was sent forth by God, and the apostles by Christ. Both these appointments, then, 
were made in an orderly way, according to the will of God. Having therefore received their orders, and 
being fully assured by the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, and established in the word of God, with 
full assurance of the Holy Ghost, they went forth proclaiming that the kingdom of God was at hand. And 
thus preaching through countries and cities, they appointed the first fruits [of their labours], having first 
proved them by the Spirit, to be bishops and deacons of those who should afterwards believe. Nor was 
this any new thing, since indeed many ages before it was written concerning bishops and deacons. For 
thus saith the Scripture in a certain place, “I will appoint their bishops in righteousness, and their 
deacons in faith.” 


CHAPTER XLIII 
MOSES OF OLD STILLED THE CONTENTION WHICH AROSE CONCERNING THE PRIESTLY DIGNITY 


And what wonder is it if those in Christ who were entrusted with such a duty by God, appointed those 
[ministers] before mentioned, when the blessed Moses also, “a faithful servant in all his house,” noted 
down in the sacred books all the injunctions which were given him, and when the other prophets also 
followed him, bearing witness with one consent to the ordinances which he had appointed? For, when 
rivalry arose concerning the priesthood, and the tribes were contending among themselves as to which of 
them should be adorned with that glorious title, he commanded the twelve princes of the tribes to bring 
him their rods, each one being inscribed with the name of the tribe. And he took them and bound them 
[together], and sealed them with the rings of the princes of the tribes, and laid them up in the tabernacle 
of witness on the table of God. And having shut the doors of the tabernacle, he sealed the keys, as he had 
done the rods, and said to them, Men and brethren, the tribe whose rod shall blossom has God chosen to 
fulfil the office of the priesthood, and to minister unto Him. And when the morning was come, he 
assembled all Israel, six hundred thousand men, and showed the seals to the princes of the tribes, and 
opened the tabernacle of witness, and brought forth the rods. And the rod of Aaron was found not only to 
have blossomed, but to bear fruit upon it. What think ye, beloved? Did not Moses know beforehand that 
this would happen? Undoubtedly he knew; but he acted thus, that there might be no sedition in Israel, and 
that the name of the true and only God might be glorified; to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


THE ORDINANCES OF THE APOSTLES, THAT THERE MIGHT BE NO CONTENTION RESPECTING THE PRIESTLY 
OFFICE 


Our apostles also knew, through our Lord Jesus Christ, that there would be strife on account of the office 
of the episcopate. For this reason, therefore, inasmuch as they had obtained a perfect fore-knowledge of 
this, they appointed those [ministers] already mentioned, and afterwards gave instructions, that when 
these should fall asleep, other approved men should succeed them in their ministry. We are of opinion, 
therefore, that those appointed by them, or afterwards by other eminent men, with the consent of the 
whole church, and who have blamelessly served the flock of Christ, in a humble, peaceable, and 
disinterested spirit, and have for a long time possessed the good opinion of all, cannot be justly dismissed 
from the ministry. For our sin will not be small, if we eject from the episcopate those who have 
blamelessly and holily fulfilled its duties. Blessed are those presbyters who, having finished their course 
before now, have obtained a fruitful and perfect departure [from this world]; for they have no fear lest any 
one deprive them of the place now appointed them. But we see that ye have removed some men of 
excellent behaviour from the ministry, which they fulfilled blamelessly and with honour. 


CHAPTER XLV 
IT IS THE PART OF THE WICKED TO VEX THE RIGHTEOUS 


Ye are fond of contention, brethren, and full of zeal about things which do not pertain to salvation. Look 
carefully into the Scriptures, which are the true utterances of the Holy Spirit. Observe that nothing of an 
unjust or counterfeit character is written in them. There you will not find that the righteous were cast off 
by men who themselves were holy. The righteous were indeed persecuted, but only by the wicked. They 
were cast into prison, but only by the unholy; they were stoned, but only by transgressors; they were 
slain, but only by the accursed, and such as had conceived an unrighteous envy against them. Exposed to 
such sufferings, they endured them gloriously. For what shall we say, brethren? Was Daniel cast into the 
den of lions by such as feared God? Were Ananias, and Azarias, and Michael shut up in a furnace of fire by 
those who observed the great and glorious worship of the Most High? Far from us be such a thought! 
Who, then, were they that did such things? The hateful, and those full of all wickedness, were roused to 
such a pitch of fury, that they inflicted torture on those who served God with a holy and blameless purpose 


[of heart], not knowing that the Most High is the Defender and Protector of all such as with a pure 
conscience venerate His all-excellent name; to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. But they who with 
confidence endured [these things] are now heirs of glory and honour, and have been exalted and made 
illustrious by God in their memorial for ever and ever. Amen. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


LET US CLEAVE TO THE RIGHTEOUS: YOUR STRIFE IS PERNICIOUS 


Such examples, therefore, brethren, it is right that we should follow; since it is written, “Cleave to the 
holy, for those that cleave to them shall [themselves] be made holy.” And again, in another place, [the 
Scripture] saith, “With a harmless man thou shalt prove thyself harmless, and with an elect man thou 
shalt be elect, and with a perverse man thou shalt show thyself perverse.” Let us cleave, therefore, to the 
innocent and righteous, since these are the elect of God. Why are there strifes, and tumults, and divisions, 
and schisms, and wars among you? Have we not [all] one God and one Christ? Is there not one Spirit of 
grace poured out upon us? And have we not one calling in Christ? Why do we divide and tear in pieces the 
members of Christ, and raise up strife against our own body, and have reached such a height of madness 
as to forget that “we are members one of another?” Remember the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, how 
He said, “Woe to that man [by whom offences come]! It were better for him that he had never been born, 
than that he should cast a stumbling-block before one of my elect. Yea, it were better for him that a 
millstone should be hung about [his neck], and he should be sunk in the depths of the sea, than that he 
should cast a stumbling-block before one of my little ones.” Your schism has subverted [the faith of] many, 
has discouraged many, has given rise to doubt in many, and has caused grief to us all. And still your 
sedition continueth. 


CHAPTER XLVII 
YOUR RECENT DISCORD IS WORSE THAN THE FORMER WHICH TOOK PLACE IN THE TIMES OF PAUL 


Take up the epistle of the blessed Apostle Paul. What did he write to you at the time when the gospel first 
began to be preached? Truly, under the inspiration of the Spirit, he wrote to you concerning himself, and 
Cephas, and Apollos, because even then parties had been formed among you. But that inclination for one 
above another entailed less guilt upon you, inasmuch as your partialities were then shown towards 
apostles, already of high reputation, and towards a man whom they had approved. But now reflect who 
those are that have perverted you, and lessened the renown of your far-famed brotherly love. It is 
disgraceful, beloved, yea, highly disgraceful, and unworthy of your Christian profession, that such a thing 
should be heard of as that the most stedfast and ancient church of the Corinthians should, on account of 
one or two persons, engage in sedition against its presbyters. And this rumour has reached not only us, 
but those also who are unconnected with us; so that, through your infatuation, the name of the Lord is 
blasphemed, while danger is also brought upon yourselves. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
LET US RETURN TO THE PRACTICE OF BROTHERLY LOVE 


Let us therefore, with all haste, put an end to this [state of things]; and let us fall down before the Lord, 
and beseech Him with tears, that He would mercifully be reconciled to us, and restore us to our former 
seemly and holy practice of brotherly love. For [such conduct] is the gate of righteousness, which is set 
open for the attainment of life, as it is written, “Open to me the gates of righteousness; I will go in by 
them, and will praise the Lord: this is the gate of the Lord: the righteous shall enter in by it.” Although, 
therefore, many gates have been set open, yet this gate of righteousness is that gate in Christ by which 
blessed are all they that have entered in and have directed their way in holiness and righteousness, doing 
all things without disorder. Let a man be faithful: let him be powerful in the utterance of knowledge; let 
him be wise in judging of words; let him be pure in all his deeds; yet the more he seems to be superior to 
others [in these respects], the more humble-minded ought he to be, and to seek the common good of all, 
and not merely his own advantage. 


CHAPTER XLIX 
THE PRAISE OF LOVE 


Let him who has love in Christ keep the commandments of Christ. Who can describe the [blessed] bond of 
the love of God? What man is able to tell the excellence of its beauty, as it ought to be told? The height to 
which love exalts is unspeakable. Love unites us to God. Love covers a multitude of sins. Love beareth all 
things, is long-suffering in all things. There is nothing base, nothing arrogant in love. Love admits of no 
schisms: love gives rise to no seditions: love does all things in harmony. By love have all the elect of God 
been made perfect; without love nothing is well-pleasing to God. In love has the Lord taken us to Himself. 
On account of the love He bore us, Jesus Christ our Lord gave His blood for us by the will of God; His flesh 
for our flesh, and His soul for our souls. 


CHAPTER L 
LET US PRAY TO BE THOUGHT WORTHY OF LOVE 


Ye see, beloved, how great and wonderful a thing is love, and that there is no declaring its perfection. 
Who is fit to be found in it, except such as God has vouchsafed to render so? Let us pray, therefore, and 
implore of His mercy, that we may live blameless in love, free from all human partialities for one above 
another. All the generations from Adam even unto this day have passed away; but those who, through the 
grace of God, have been made perfect in love, now possess a place among the godly, and shall be made 
manifest at the revelation of the kingdom of Christ. For it is written, “Enter into thy secret chambers for a 
little time, until my wrath and fury pass away; and I will remember a propitious day, and will raise you up 
out of your graves.” Blessed are we, beloved, if we keep the commandments of God in the harmony of 
love; that so through love our sins may be forgiven us. For it is written, “Blessed are they whose 
transgressions are forgiven, and whose sins are covered. Blessed is the man whose sin the Lord will not 
impute to him, and in whose mouth there is no guile. This blessedness cometh upon those who have been 
chosen by God through Jesus Christ our Lord; to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


CHAPTER LI 
LET THE PARTAKERS IN STRIFE ACKNOWLEDGE THEIR SINS 


Let us therefore implore forgiveness for all those transgressions which through any [suggestion] of the 
adversary we have committed. And these who have been the leaders of sedition and disagreement ought 
to have respect to the common hope. For such as live in fear and love would rather that they themselves 
than their neighbours should be involved in suffering. And they prefer to bear blame themselves, rather 
than that the concord which has been well and piously handed down to us should suffer. For it is better 
that a man should acknowledge his transgressions than that he should harden his heart, as the hearts of 
those were hardened who stirred up sedition against Moses the servant of God, and whose condemnation 
was made manifest [unto all]. For they went down alive into Hades, and death swallowed them up. 
Pharaoh with his army and all the princes of Egypt, and the chariots with their riders, were sunk in the 
depths of the Red Sea, and perished, for no other reason than that their foolish hearts were hardened, 
after so many signs and wonders had been wrought in the land of Egypt by Moses the servant of God. 


CHAPTER LII 
SUCH A CONFESSION IS PLEASING TO GOD 


The Lord, brethren, stands in need of nothing; and He desires nothing of any one except that confession 
be made to Him. For, says the elect David, “I will confess unto the Lord; and that will please Him more 
than a young bullock that hath horns and hoofs. Let the poor see it, and be glad.” And again he saith, 
“Offer unto God the sacrifice of praise, and pay thy vows unto the Most High. And call upon me in the day 
of thy trouble: I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” For “the sacrifice of God is a broken spirit.” 


CHAPTER LIII 
THE LOVE OF MOSES TOWARDS HIS PEOPLE 


Ye understand, beloved, ye understand well the sacred Scriptures, and ye have looked very earnestly into 
the oracles of God. Call then these things to your remembrance. When Moses went up into the mount, and 
abode there, with fasting and humiliation, forty days and forty nights, the Lord said unto him, “Moses, 
Moses, get thee down quickly from hence; for thy people whom thou didst bring out of the land of Egypt 
have committed iniquity. They have speedily departed from the way in which I commanded them to walk, 
and have made to themselves molten images.” And the Lord said unto him, “I have spoken to thee once 
and again, saying, I have seen this people, and, behold, it is a stiffnecked people: let me destroy them, 
and blot out their name from under heaven; and I will make thee a great and wonderful nation, and one 
much more numerous than this.” But Moses said, “Far be it from Thee, Lord: pardon the sin of this people; 
else blot me also out of the book of the living.” O marvellous love! O insuperable perfection! The servant 
speaks freely to his Lord, and asks forgiveness for the people, or begs that he himself might perish along 
with them. 


CHAPTER LIV 
HE WHO IS FULL OF LOVE WILL INCUR EVERY LOSS, THAT PEACE MAY BE RESTORED TO THE CHURCH 


Who then among you is noble-minded? who compassionate? who full of love? Let him declare, “If on my 
account sedition and disagreement and schisms have arisen, I will depart, I will go away whithersoever ye 
desire, and I will do whatever the majority commands; only let the flock of Christ live on terms of peace 
with the presbyters set over it.” He that acts thus shall procure to himself great glory in the Lord; and 
every place will welcome him. For “the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” These things they 


who live a godly life that is never to be repented of, both have done and always will do. 


CHAPTER LV 
EXAMPLES OF SUCH LOVE 


To bring forward some examples from among the heathen: Many kings and princes, in times of pestilence, 
when they had been instructed by an oracle, have given themselves up to death, in order that by their own 
blood they might deliver their fellow-citizens [from destruction]. Many have gone forth from their own 
cities, that so sedition might be brought to an end within them. We know many among ourselves who have 
given themselves up to bonds, in order that they might ransom others. Many, too, have surrendered 
themselves to slavery, that with the price which they received for themselves, they might provide food for 
others. Many women also, being strengthened by the grace of God, have performed numerous manly 
exploits. The blessed Judith, when her city was besieged, asked of the elders permission to go forth into 
the camp of the strangers; and, exposing herself to danger, she went out for the love which she bare to 
her country and people then besieged; and the Lord delivered Holofernes into the hands of a woman. 
Esther also, being perfect in faith, exposed herself to no less danger, in order to deliver the twelve tribes 
of Israel from impending destruction. For with fasting and humiliation she entreated the everlasting God, 
who seeth all things; and He, perceiving the humility of her spirit, delivered the people for whose sake she 
had encountered peril. 


CHAPTER LVI 


LET US ADMONISH AND CORRECT ONE ANOTHER 


Let us then also pray for those who have fallen into any sin, that meekness and humility may be given to 
them, so that they may submit, not unto us, but to the will of God. For in this way they shall secure a 
fruitful and perfect remembrance from us, with sympathy for them, both in our prayers to God, and our 
mention of them to the saints. Let us receive correction, beloved, on account of which no one should feel 
displeased. Those exhortations by which we admonish one another are both good [in themselves], and 
highly profitable, for they tend to unite us to the will of God. For thus saith the holy Word: “The Lord hath 
severely chastened me, yet hath not given me over to death.” “For whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” “The righteous,” saith it, “shall chasten me in mercy, and 
reprove me; but let not the oil of sinners make fat my head.” And again he saith, “Blessed is the man 
whom the Lord reproveth, and reject not thou the warning of the Almighty. For He causes sorrow, and 
again restores [to gladness]; He woundeth, and His hands make whole. He shall deliver thee in six 
troubles, yea, in the seventh no evil shall touch thee. In famine He shall rescue thee from death, and in 
war He shall free thee from the power of the sword. From the scourge of the tongue will He hide thee, 
and thou shalt not fear when evil cometh. Thou shalt laugh at the unrighteous and the wicked, and shalt 
not be afraid of the beasts of the field. For the wild beasts shall be at peace with thee: then shalt thou 
know that thy house shall be in peace, and the habitation of thy tabernacle shall not fail. Thou shalt know 
also that thy seed shall be great, and thy children like the grass of the field. And thou shalt come to the 
grave like ripened corn which is reaped in its season, or like a heap of the threshing-floor which is 
gathered together at the proper time.” Ye see, beloved, that “protection is afforded to those that are 
chastened of the Lord; for since God is good, He corrects us, that we may be admonished” by His holy 
chastisement. 


CHAPTER LVII 


LET THE AUTHORS OF SEDITION SUBMIT THEMSELVES 


Ye therefore, who laid the foundation of this sedition, submit yourselves to the presbyters, and receive 
correction so as to repent, bending the knees of your hearts. Learn to be subject, laying aside the proud 
and arrogant self-confidence of your tongue. For it is better for you that ye should occupy a humble but 
honourable place in the flock of Christ, than that, being highly exalted, ye should be cast out from the 
hope of His people. For thus speaketh all-virtuous Wisdom: “Behold, I will bring forth to you the words of 
my Spirit, and I will teach you my speech. Since I called, and ye did not hear; I held forth my words, and 
ye regarded not, but set at naught my counsels, and yielded not at my reproofs; therefore I too will laugh 
at your destruction; yea, I will rejoice when ruin cometh upon you, and when sudden confusion overtakes 
you, when overturning presents itself like a tempest, or when tribulation and oppression fall upon you. For 
it shall come to pass, that when ye call upon me, I will not hear you; the wicked shall seek me, and they 
shall not find me. For they hated wisdom, and did not choose the fear of the Lord; nor would they listen to 
my counsels, but despised my reproofs. Wherefore they shall eat the fruits of their own way, and they shall 
be filled with their own ungodliness. . . . For, in punishment for the wrongs which they practised upon 
babes, shall they be slain, and inquiry will be death to the ungodly; but he that heareth me shall rest in 
hope and be undisturbed by the fear of any evil.” 


CHAPTER LVIII 
SUBMISSION THE PRECURSOR OF SALVATION 


Let us, therefore, flee from the warning threats pronounced by Wisdom on the disobedient, and yield 
submission to His all-holy and glorious name, that we may stay our trust upon the most hallowed name of 
His majesty. Receive our counsel, and ye shall be without repentance. For, as God liveth, and as the Lord 
Jesus Christ and the Holy Ghost live,—both the faith and hope of the elect, he who in lowliness of mind, 
with instant gentleness, and without repentance hath observed the ordinances and appointments given by 
God—the same shall obtain a place and name in the number of those who are being saved through Jesus 
Christ, through whom is glory to Him for ever and ever. Amen. 


CHAPTER LIX 


WARNING AGAINST DISOBEDIENCE. PRAYER 


If, however, any shall disobey the words spoken by Him through us, let them know that they will involve 
themselves in transgression and serious danger; but we shall be innocent of this sin, and, instant in prayer 
and supplication, shall desire that the Creator of all preserve unbroken the computed number of His elect 
in the whole world through His beloved Son Jesus Christ, through whom He called us from darkness to 
light, from ignorance to knowledge of the glory of His name, our hope resting on Thy name which is 
primal cause of every creature,—having opened the eyes of our heart to the knowledge of Thee, who alone 
“dost rest highest among the highest, holy among the holy,” who “layest low the insolence of the haughty,” 
who “destroyest the calculations of the heathen,” who “settest the low on high and bringest low the 
exalted;” who “makest rich and makest poor,” who “killest and makest to live,” only Benefactor of spirits 
and God of all flesh, who beholdest the depths, the eye-witness of human works, the help of those in 
danger, the Saviour of those in despair, the Creator and Guardian of every spirit, who multipliest nations 
upon earth, and from all madest choice of those who love Thee through Jesus Christ, Thy beloved Son, 
through whom Thou didst instruct, sanctify, honour us. We would have Thee, Lord, to prove our help and 
succour. Those of us in affliction save, on the lowly take pity; the fallen raise; upon those in need arise; the 
sick heal; the wandering ones of Thy people turn; fill the hungry; redeem those of us in bonds; raise up 
those that are weak; comfort the faint-hearted; let all the nations know that Thou art God alone and Jesus 
Christ Thy Son, and we are Thy people and the sheep of Thy pasture. 


CHAPTER LX 
PRAYER CONTINUED 


Thou didst make to appear the enduring fabric of the world by the works of Thy hand; Thou, Lord, didst 
create the earth on which we dwell,—Thou, who art faithful in all generations, just in judgments, 
wonderful in strength and majesty, with wisdom creating and with understanding fixing the things which 
were made, who art good among them that are being saved and faithful among them whose trust is in 
Thee; O merciful and Compassionate One, forgive us our iniquities and offences and transgressions and 
trespasses. Reckon not every sin of Thy servants and handmaids, but Thou wilt purify us with the 
purification of Thy truth; and direct our steps that we may walk in holiness of heart and do what is good 
and well-pleasing in Thy sight and in the sight of our rulers. Yea, Lord, make Thy face to shine upon us for 
good in peace, that we may be shielded by Thy mighty hand and delivered from every sin by Thine uplifted 
arm, and deliver us from those who hate us wrongfully. Give concord and peace to us and all who dwell 
upon the earth, even as Thou gavest to our fathers, when they called upon Thee in faith and truth, 
submissive as we are to Thine almighty and all-excellent Name. 


CHAPTER LxXI 


PRAYER CONTINUED—FOR RULERS AND GOVERNORS. CONCLUSION 


To our rulers and governors on the earth—to them Thou, Lord, gavest the power of the kingdom by Thy 
glorious and ineffable might, to the end that we may know the glory and honour given to them by Thee 
and be subject to them, in nought resisting Thy will; to them, Lord, give health, peace, concord, stability, 
that they may exercise the authority given to them without offence. For Thou, O heavenly Lord and King 
eternal, givest to the sons of men glory and honour and power over the things that are on the earth; do 
Thou, Lord, direct their counsel according to that which is good and well-pleasing in Thy sight, that, 
devoutly in peace and meekness exercising the power given them by Thee, they may find Thee propitious. 
O Thou, who only hast power to do these things and more abundant good with us, we praise Thee through 
the High Priest and Guardian of our souls Jesus Christ, through whom be glory and majesty to Thee both 
now and from generation to generation and for evermore. Amen. 


CHAPTER LxXII 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSORY—CONCERNING GODLINESS 


Concerning the things pertaining to our religious observance which are most profitable for a life of 
goodness to those who would pursue a godly and righteous course, we have written to you, men and 
brethren, at sufficient length. For concerning faith and repentance and true love and continence and 
soberness and patience, we have touched upon every passage, putting you in mind that you ought in 
righteousness and truth and long-suffering to be well-pleasing to Almighty God with holiness, being of one 
mind—not remembering evil—in love and peace with instant gentleness, even as also our fathers 
forementioned found favour by the humility of their thoughts towards the Father and God and Creator and 
all mankind. And of these things we put you in mind with the greater pleasure, since we were well assured 
that we were writing to men who were faithful and of highest repute and had peered into the oracles of 
the instruction of God. 


CHAPTER LXIII 
HORTATORY, LETTER SENT BY SPECIAL MESSENGERS 


Right is it, therefore, to approach examples so good and so many, and submit the neck and fulfil the part 
of obedience, in order that, undisturbed by vain sedition, we may attain unto the goal set before us in 
truth wholly free from blame. Joy and gladness will ye afford us, if ye become obedient to the words 
written by us and through the Holy Spirit root out the lawless wrath of your jealousy according to the 
intercession which we have made for peace and unity in this letter. We have sent men faithful and 
discreet, whose conversation from youth to old age has been blameless amongst us,—the same shall be 
witnesses between you and us. This we have done, that ye may know that our whole concern has been and 
is that ye may be speedily at peace. 


CHAPTER LXIV 
BLESSINGS SOUGHT FOR ALL THAT CALL UPON GOD 


May God, who seeth all things, and who is the Ruler of all spirits and the Lord of all flesh—who chose our 
Lord Jesus Christ and us through Him to be a peculiar people—grant to every soul that calleth upon His 
glorious and holy name, faith, fear, peace, patience, long-suffering, self-control, purity, and sobriety, to the 
well-pleasing of His name, through our High Priest and Protector, Jesus Christ, by whom be to Him glory, 
and majesty, and power, and honour, both now and for evermore. Amen. 


CHAPTER LXV 


THE CORINTHIANS ARE EXHORTED SPEEDILY TO SEND BACK WORD THAT PEACE HAS BEEN RESTORED. THE 
BENEDICTION 


Send back speedily to us in peace and with joy these our messengers to you: Claudius Ephebus and 
Valerius Bito, with Fortunatus; that they may the sooner announce to us the peace and harmony we so 
earnestly desire and long for [among you], and that we may the more quickly rejoice over the good order 
re-established among you. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you, and with all everywhere that 
are the called of God through Him, by whom be to Him glory, honour, power, majesty, and eternal 
dominion, from everlasting to everlasting. Amen. 


The Second Epistle of Clement 


CHAPTER I 


WE OUGHT TO THINK HIGHLY OF CHRIST 


Brethren, it is fitting that you should think of Jesus Christ as of God,—as the Judge of the living and the 
dead. And it does not become us to think lightly of our salvation; for if we think little of Him, we shall also 
hope but to obtain little [from Him]. And those of us who hear carelessly of these things, as if they were of 
small importance, commit sin, not knowing whence we have been called, and by whom, and to what place, 
and how much Jesus Christ submitted to suffer for our sakes. What return, then, shall we make to Him, or 
what fruit that shall be worthy of that which He has given to us? For, indeed, how great are the benefits 
which we owe to Him! He has graciously given us light; as a Father, He has called us sons; He has saved 
us when we were ready to perish. What praise, then, shall we give to Him, or what return shall we make 
for the things which we have received? We were deficient in understanding, worshipping stones and 
wood, and gold, and silver, and brass, the works of men’s hands; and our whole life was nothing else than 
death. Involved in blindness, and with such darkness before our eyes, we have received sight, and through 
His will have laid aside that cloud by which we were enveloped. For He had compassion on us, and 
mercifully saved us, observing the many errors in which we were entangled, as well as the destruction to 
which we were exposed, and that we had no hope of salvation except it came to us from Him. For He 
called us when we were not, and willed that out of nothing we should attain a real existence. 


CHAPTER II 


THE CHURCH, FORMERLY BARREN, IS NOW FRUITFUL 


“Rejoice, thou barren that bearest not; break forth and cry, thou that travailest not; for she that is 
desolate hath many more children than she that hath an husband.” In that He said, “Rejoice, thou barren 
that bearest not,” He referred to us, for our church was barren before that children were given to her. But 
when He said, “Cry out, thou that travailest not,” He means this, that we should sincerely offer up our 
prayers to God, and should not, like women in travail, show signs of weakness. And in that He said, “For 
she that is desolate hath many more children than she that hath an husband,” [He means] that our people 
seemed to be outcast from God, but now, through believing, have become more numerous than those who 
are reckoned to possess God. And another Scripture saith, “I came not to call the righteous, but sinners.” 
This means that those who are perishing must be saved. For it is indeed a great and admirable thing to 
establish not the things which are standing, but those that are falling. Thus also did Christ desire to save 
the things which were perishing, and has saved many by coming and calling us when hastening to 
destruction. 


CHAPTER III 
THE DUTY OF CONFESSING CHRIST 


Since, then, He has displayed so great mercy towards us, and especially in this respect, that we who are 
living should not offer sacrifices to gods that are dead, or pay them worship, but should attain through 
Him to the knowledge of the true Father, whereby shall we show that we do indeed know Him, but by not 
denying Him through whom this knowledge has been attained? For He himself declares, “Whosoever shall 
confess me before men, him will I confess before my Father.” This, then, is our reward if we shall confess 
Him by whom we have been saved. But in what way shall we confess Him? By doing what He says, and not 
transgressing His commandments, and by honouring Him not with our lips only, but with all our heart and 
all our mind. For He says in Isaiah, “This people honoureth me with their lips, but their heart is far from 


” 


me. 


CHAPTER IV 


TRUE CONFESSION OF CHRIST 


Let us, then, not only call Him Lord, for that will not save us. For He saith, “Not every one that saith to 
me, Lord, Lord, shall be saved, but he that worketh righteousness.” Wherefore, brethren, let us confess 
Him by our works, by loving one another, by not committing adultery, or speaking evil of one another, or 
cherishing envy; but by being continent, compassionate, and good. We ought also to sympathize with one 
another, and not be avaricious. By such works let us confess Him, and not by those that are of an opposite 
kind. And it is not fitting that we should fear men, but rather God. For this reason, if we should do such 


[wicked] things, the Lord hath said, “Even though ye were gathered together to me in my very bosom, yet 
if ye were not to keep my commandments, I would cast you off, and say unto you, Depart from me; I know 
you not whence ye are, ye workers of iniquity.” 


CHAPTER V 


THIS WORLD SHOULD BE DESPISED 


Wherefore, brethren, leaving [willingly] our sojourn in this present world, let us do the will of Him that 
called us, and not fear to depart out of this world. For the Lord saith, “Ye shall be as lambs in the midst of 
wolves.” And Peter answered and said unto Him, “What, then, if the wolves shall tear in pieces the 
lambs?” Jesus said unto Peter, “The lambs have no cause after they are dead to fear the wolves; and in like 
manner, fear not ye them that kill you, and can do nothing more unto you; but fear Him who, after you are 
dead, has power over both soul and body to cast them into hell-fire.” And consider, brethren, that the 
sojourning in the flesh in this world is but brief and transient, but the promise of Christ is great and 
wonderful, even the rest of the kingdom to come, and of life everlasting. By what course of conduct, then, 
shall we attain these things, but by leading a holy and righteous life, and by deeming these worldly things 
as not belonging to us, and not fixing our desires upon them? For if we desire to possess them, we fall 
away from the path of righteousness. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE PRESENT AND FUTURE WORLDS ARE ENEMIES TO EACH OTHER 


Now the Lord declares, “No servant can serve two masters.” If we desire, then, to serve both God and 
mammon, it will be unprofitable for us. “For what will it profit if a man gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?” This world and the next are two enemies. The one urges to adultery and corruption, avarice 
and deceit; the other bids farewell to these things. We cannot, therefore, be the friends of both; and it 
behoves us, by renouncing the one, to make sure of the other. Let us reckon that it is better to hate the 
things present, since they are trifling, and transient, and corruptible; and to love those [which are to 
come,] as being good and incorruptible. For if we do the will of Christ, we shall find rest; otherwise, 
nothing shall deliver us from eternal punishment, if we disobey His commandments. For thus also saith 
the Scripture in Ezekiel, “If Noah, Job, and Daniel should rise up, they should not deliver their children in 
captivity.” Now, if men so eminently righteous are not able by their righteousness to deliver their children, 
how can we hope to enter into the royal residence of God unless we keep our baptism holy and undefiled? 
Or who shall be our advocate, unless we be found possessed of works of holiness and righteousness? 


CHAPTER VII 
WE MUST STRIVE IN ORDER TO BE CROWNED 


Wherefore, then, my brethren, let us struggle with all earnestness, knowing that the contest is [in our 
case] close at hand, and that many undertake long voyages to strive for a corruptible reward; yet all are 
not crowned, but those only that have laboured hard and striven gloriously. Let us therefore so strive, that 
we may all be crowned. Let us run the straight course, even the race that is incorruptible; and let us in 
great numbers set out for it, and strive that we may be crowned. And should we not all be able to obtain 
the crown, let us at least come near to it. We must remember that he who strives in the corruptible 
contest, if he be found acting unfairly, is taken away and scourged, and cast forth from the lists. What 
then think ye? If one does anything unseemly in the incorruptible contest, what shall he have to bear? For 
of those who do not preserve the seal [unbroken], [the Scripture] saith, “Their worm shall not die, and 
their fire shall not be quenched, and they shall be a spectacle to all flesh.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE NECESSITY OF REPENTANCE WHILE WE ARE ON EARTH 


As long, therefore, as we are upon earth, let us practise repentance, for we are as clay in the hand of the 
artificer. For as the potter, if he make a vessel, and it be distorted or broken in his hands, fashions it over 
again; but if he have before this cast it into the furnace of fire, can no longer find any help for it: so let us 
also, while we are in this world, repent with our whole heart of the evil deeds we have done in the flesh, 
that we may be saved by the Lord, while we have yet an opportunity of repentance. For after we have 
gone out of the world, no further power of confessing or repenting will there belong to us. Wherefore, 
brethren, by doing the will of the Father, and keeping the flesh holy, and observing the commandments of 
the Lord, we shall obtain eternal life. For the Lord saith in the Gospel, “If ye have not kept that which was 
small, who will commit to you the great? For I say unto you, that he that is faithful in that which is least, is 
faithful also in much.” This, then, is what He means: “Keep the flesh holy and the seal undefiled, that ye 
may receive eternal life.” 


CHAPTER IX 
WE SHALL BE JUDGED IN THE FLESH 


And let no one of you say that this very flesh shall not be judged, nor rise again. Consider ye in what 
[state] ye were saved, in what ye received sight, if not while ye were in this flesh. We must therefore 
preserve the flesh as the temple of God. For as ye were called in the flesh, ye shall also come [to be 
judged] in the flesh. As Christ the Lord who saved us, though He was first a Spirit became flesh, and thus 
called us, so shall we also receive the reward in this flesh. Let us therefore love one another, that we may 
all attain to the kingdom of God. While we have an opportunity of being healed, let us yield ourselves to 
God that healeth us, and give to Him a recompense. Of what sort? Repentance out of a sincere heart; for 
He knows all things beforehand, and is acquainted with what is in our hearts. Let us therefore give Him 
praise, not with the mouth only, but also with the heart, that He may accept us as sons. For the Lord has 
said, “Those are my brethren who do the will of my Father.” 


CHAPTER X 


VICE IS TO BE FORSAKEN, AND VIRTUE FOLLOWED 


Wherefore, my brethren, let us do the will of the Father who called us, that we may live; and let us 
earnestly follow after virtue, but forsake every wicked tendency which would lead us into transgression; 
and flee from ungodliness, lest evils overtake us. For if we are diligent in doing good, peace will follow us. 
On this account, such men cannot find it [i.e. peace] as are influenced by human terrors, and prefer rather 
present enjoyment to the promise which shall afterwards be fulfilled. For they know not what torment 
present enjoyment incurs, or what felicity is involved in the future promise. And if, indeed, they 
themselves only did such things, it would be [the more] tolerable; but now they persist in imbuing 
innocent souls with their pernicious doctrines, not knowing that they shall receive a double condemnation, 
both they and those that hear them. 


CHAPTER XI 


WE OUGHT TO SERVE GOD, TRUSTING IN HIS PROMISES 


Let us therefore serve God with a pure heart, and we shall be righteous; but if we do not serve Him, 
because we believe not the promise of God, we shall be miserable. For the prophetic word also declares, 
“Wretched are those of a double mind, and who doubt in their heart, who say, All these things have we 
heard even in the times of our fathers; but though we have waited day by day, we have seen none of them 
[accomplished]. Ye fools! compare yourselves to a tree; take, for instance, the vine. First of all it sheds its 
leaves, then the bud appears; after that the sour grape, and then the fully-ripened fruit. So, likewise, my 
people have borne disturbances and afflictions, but afterwards shall they receive their good things.” 
Wherefore, my brethren, let us not be of a double mind, but let us hope and endure, that we also may 
obtain the reward. For He is faithful who has promised that He will bestow on every one a reward 
according to his works. If, therefore, we shall do righteousness in the sight of God, we shall enter into His 
kingdom, and shall receive the promises, which “ear hath not heard, nor eye seen, neither have entered 
into the heart of man.” 


CHAPTER XII 
WE ARE CONSTANTLY TO LOOK FOR THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


Let us expect, therefore, hour by hour, the kingdom of God in love and righteousness, since we know not 
the day of the appearing of God. For the Lord Himself, being asked by one when His kingdom would come, 
replied, “When two shall be one, that which is without as that which is within, and the male with the 
female, neither male nor female.” Now, two are one when we speak the truth one to another, and there is 
unfeignedly one soul in two bodies. And “that which is without as” that which is within meaneth this: He 
calls the soul “that which is within,” and the body “that which is without.” As, then, thy body is visible to 
sight, so also let thy soul be manifest by good works. And “the male, with the female, neither male nor 
female,” this He saith, that brother seeing sister may have no thought concerning her as female, and that 
she may have no thought concerning him as male. “If ye do these things,” saith He, “the kingdom of my 
Father shall come.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
GOD’S NAME NOT TO BE BLASPHEMED 


Brethren, then, let us now at length repent, let us soberly turn to that which is good; for we are full of 
abundant folly and wickedness. Let us wipe out from us our former sins, and repenting from the heart be 
saved; and let us not be men-pleasers, nor be willing to please one another only, but also the men without, 
for righteousness sake, that the name may not be, because of us, blasphemed. For the Lord saith, 


“Continually my name is blasphemed among all nations,” and “Wherefore my name is blasphemed; 
blasphemed in what? In your not doing the things which I wish.” For the nations, hearing from our mouth 
the oracles of God, marvel at their excellence and worth; thereafter learning that our deeds are not 
worthy of the words which we speak,—receiving this occasion they turn to blasphemy, saying that they are 
a fable and a delusion. For, whenever they hear from us that God saith, “No thank have ye, if ye love them 
which love you, but ye have thank, if ye love your enemies and them which hate you”—whenever they 
hear these words, they marvel at the surpassing measure of their goodness; but when they see, that not 
only do we not love those who hate, but that we love not even those who love, they laugh us to scorn, and 
the name is blasphemed. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE CHURCH SPIRITUAL 


So, then, brethren, if we do the will of our Father God, we shall be members of the first church, the 
spiritual,—that which was created before sun and moon; but if we shall not do the will of the Lord, we 
shall come under the Scripture which saith, “My house became a den of robbers.” So, then, let us elect to 
belong to the church of life, that we may be saved. I think not that ye are ignorant that the living church is 
the body of Christ (for the Scripture, saith, “God created man male and female;” the male is Christ, the 
female the church,) and that the Books and the Apostles teach that the church is not of the present, but 
from the beginning. For it was spiritual, as was also our Jesus, and was made manifest at the end of the 
days in order to save you. The church being spiritual, was made manifest in the flesh of Christ, signifying 
to us that if any one of us shall preserve it in the flesh and corrupt it not, he shall receive it in the Holy 
Spirit. For this flesh is the type of the spirit; no one, therefore, having corrupted the type, will receive 
afterwards the antitype. Therefore is it, then, that He saith, brethren, “Preserve ye the flesh, that ye may 
become partakers of the spirit.” If we say that the flesh is the church and the spirit Christ, then it follows 
that he who shall offer outrage to the flesh is guilty of outrage on the church. Such an one, therefore, will 
not partake of the spirit, which is Christ. Such is the life and immortality, which this flesh may afterwards 
receive, the Holy Spirit cleaving to it; and no one can either express or utter what things the Lord hath 
prepared for His elect. 


CHAPTER XV 
HE WHO SAVES AND HE WHO IS SAVED 


I think not that I counted trivial counsel concerning continence; following it, a man will not repent thereof, 
but will save both himself and me who counselled. For it is no small reward to turn back a wandering and 
perishing soul for its salvation. For this recompense we are able to render to the God who created us, if he 
who speaks and hears both speak and hear with faith and love. Let us, therefore, continue in that course 
in which we, righteous and holy, believed, that with confidence we may ask God who saith, “Whilst thou 
art still speaking, I will say, Here I am.” For these words are a token of a great promise, for the Lord saith 
that He is more ready to give than he who asks. So great, then, being the goodness of which we are 
partakers, let us not grudge one another the attainment of so great blessings. For in proportion to the 
pleasure with which these words are fraught to those who shall follow them, in that proportion is the 
condemnation with which they are fraught to those who shall refuse to hear. 


CHAPTER XVI 
PREPARATION FOR THE DAY OF JUDGMENT 


So, then, brethren, having received no small occasion to repent, while we have opportunity, let us turn to 
God who called us, while yet we have One to receive us. For if we renounce these indulgences and 
conquer the soul by not fulfilling its wicked desires, we shall be partakers of the mercy of Jesus. Know ye 
that the day of judgment draweth nigh like a burning oven, and certain of the heavens and all the earth 
will melt, like lead melting in fire; and then will appear the hidden and manifest deeds of men. Good, then, 
is alms as repentance from sin; better is fasting than prayer, and alms than both; “charity covereth a 
multitude of sins,” and prayer out of a good conscience delivereth from death. Blessed is every one that 
shall be found complete in these; for alms lightens the burden of sin. 


CHAPTER XVII 
SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED 


Let us, then, repent with our whole heart, that no one of us may perish amiss. For if we have commands 
and engage in withdrawing from idols and instructing others, how much more ought a soul already 
knowing God not to perish. Rendering, therefore, mutual help, let us raise the weak also in that which is 
good, that all of us may be saved and convert one another and admonish. And not only now let us seem to 
believe and give heed, when we are admonished by the elders; but also when we take our departure 
home, let us remember the commandments of the Lord, and not be allured back by worldly lusts, but let 


us often and often draw near and try to make progress in the Lord’s commands, that we all having the 
same mind may be gathered together for life. For the Lord said, “I come to gather all nations [kindreds] 
and tongues.” This means the day of His appearing, when He will come and redeem us—each one 
according to his works. And the unbelievers will see His glory and might, and, when they see the empire 
of the world in Jesus, they will be surprised, saying, “Woe to us, because Thou wast, and we knew not and 
believed not and obeyed not the elders who show us plainly of our salvation.” And “their worm shall not 
die, neither shall their fire be quenched; and they shall be a spectacle unto all flesh.” It is of the great day 
of judgment He speaks, when they shall see those among us who were guilty of ungodliness and erred in 
their estimate of the commands of Jesus Christ. The righteous, having succeeded both in enduring the 
trials and hating the indulgences of the soul, whenever they witness how those who have swerved and 
denied Jesus by words or deeds are punished with grievous torments in fire unquenchable, will give glory 
to their God and say, “There will be hope for him who has served God with his whole heart.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE AUTHOR SINFUL, YET PURSUING 


And let us, then, be of the number of those who give thanks, who have served God, and not of the ungodly 
who are judged. For I myself, though a sinner every whit and not yet fleeing temptation but continuing in 
the midst of the tools of the devil, study to follow after righteousness, that I may make, be it only some, 
approach to it, fearing the judgment to come. 


CHAPTER XIX 
REWARD OF THE RIGHTEOUS, ALTHOUGH THEY MAY SUFFER 


So then, brothers and sisters, after the God of truth I address to you an appeal that ye may give heed to 
the words written, that ye may save both yourselves and him who reads an address in your midst. For as a 
reward I ask of you repentance with the whole heart, while ye bestow upon yourselves salvation and life. 
For by so doing we shall set a mark for all the young who wish to be diligent in godliness and the 
goodness of God. And let not us, in our folly, feel displeasure and indignation, whenever any one 
admonishes us and turns us from unrighteousness to righteousness. For there are some wicked deeds 
which we commit, and know it not, because of the double-mindedness and unbelief present in our breasts, 
and our understanding is darkened by vain desires. Let us, therefore, work righteousness, that we may be 
saved to the end. Blessed are they who obey these commandments, even if for a brief space they suffer in 
this world, and they will gather the imperishable fruit of the resurrection. Let not the godly man, 
therefore, grieve; if for the present he suffer affliction, blessed is the time that awaits him there; rising up 
to life again with the fathers he will rejoice for ever without a grief. 


CHAPTER XX 


GODLINESS, NOT GAIN, THE TRUE RICHES 


But let it not even trouble your mind, that we see the unrighteous possessed of riches and the servants of 
God straitened. Let us, therefore, brothers and sisters, believe; in a trial of the living God we strive and 
are exercised in the present life, that we may obtain the crown in that which is to come. No one of the 
righteous received fruit speedily, but waiteth for it. For if God tendered the reward of the righteous in a 
trice, straightway were it commerce that we practised, and not godliness. For it were as if we were 
righteous by following after not godliness but gain; and for this reason the divine judgment baffled the 
spirit that is unrighteous and heavily weighed the fetter. 


To the only God, invisible, Father of truth, who sent forth to us the Saviour and Author of immortality, 
through whom He also manifested to us the truth and the heavenly life, to Him be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. 
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THE APOLOGY OF ARISTIDES AS IT IS PRESERVED IN THE HISTORY OF BARLAAM AND JOSAPHAT 
Translated from the Greek. 


I. I, O King in the providence of God came into the world; and when I had considered the heaven and the 
earth, the sun and the moon and the rest, I marvelled at their orderly arrangement. 


And when I saw that the universe and all that is therein is moved by necessity, I perceived that the mover 
and controller is God. 


For everything which causes motion is stronger than that which is moved, and that which controls is 
stronger than that which is controlled. 


The self-same being, then, who first established and now controls the universe—him do I affirm to be God 
who is without beginning and without end, immortal and self-sufficing, above all passions and infirmities, 
above anger and forgetfulness and ignorance and the rest. 


Through Him too all things consist. He requires not sacrifice and libation nor anyone of the things that 
appear to sense; but all men stand in need of Him. 


Il. Having thus spoken concerning God, so far as it was possible for me to speak of Him, let us next 
proceed to the human race, that we may see which of them participate in the truth and which of them in 
error. 


For it is clear to us, O King, that there are three classes of men in this world; these being the worshippers 
of the gods acknowledged among you, and Jews, and Christians. Further they who pay homage to many 
gods are themselves divided into three classes, Chaldaeans namely, and Greeks, and Egyptians; for these 
have been guides and preceptors to the rest of the nations in the service and worship of these many-titled 
deities. 


III. Let us see then which of them participate in truth and which of them in error. 


The Chaldaeans, then, not knowing God went astray after the elements and began to worship the creation 
more than their Creator. 


And of these they formed certain shapes and styled them a representation of the heaven and the earth and 
the sea, of the sun too and the moon and the other primal bodies or luminaries. And they shut them up 
together in shrines, and worship them, calling them gods, even though they have to guard them securely 
for fear they should be stolen by robbers. And they did not perceive that anything which acts as guard is 
greater than that which is guarded, and that he who makes is greater than that which is made. For if their 
gods are unfit to look after their own safety, how shall they bestow protection upon others? Great then is 
the error into which the Chaldaeans wandered in adoring lifeless and good-for-nothing images. 


And it occurs to me as surprising, O King, how it is that their so-called philosophers have quite failed to 
observe that the elements themselves are perishable. And if the elements are perishable and subject to 
necessity, how are they gods? And if the elements are not gods, how do the images made in their honour 
come to be gods? 


IV. Let us proceed then, O King, to the elements themselves that we may show in regard to them that they 
are not gods, but perishable and mutable, produced out of that which did not exist at the command of the 
true God, who is indestructible and immutable and invisible; yet He sees all things and as He wills, 
modifies and changes things. What then shall I say concerning the elements? 


They err who believe that the sky is a god. For we see that it revolves and moves by necessity and is 
compacted of many parts, being thence called the ordered universe (Kosmos). Now the universe is the 
construction of some designer; and that which has been constructed has a beginning and an end. And the 


sky with its luminaries moves by necessity. For the stars are carried along in array at fixed intervals from 
sign to sign, and, some setting, others rising, they traverse their courses in due season so as to mark off 
summers and winters, as it has been appointed for them by God; and obeying the inevitable necessity of 
their nature they transgress not their proper limits, keeping company with the heavenly order. Whence it 
is plain that the sky is not a god but rather a work of God. 


They erred also who believed the earth to be a goddess. For we see that it is despitefully used and 
tyrannized over by men, and is furrowed and kneaded and becomes of no account. For, if it be burned with 
fire, it becomes devoid of life; for nothing will grow from the ashes. Besides if there fall upon it an excess 
of rain it dissolves away, both it and its fruits. Moreover it is trodden under foot of men and the other 
creatures; it is dyed with the blood of the murdered; it is dug open and filled with dead bodies and 
becomes a tomb for corpses. In face of all this, it is inadmissible that the earth is a goddess but rather it is 
a work of God for the use of men. 


V. They also erred who believed the water to be a god. For it, too, has been made for the use of men, and 
is controlled by them; it is defiled and destroyed and suffers change on being boiled and dyed with 
colours; and it is congealed by the frost, and polluted with blood, and is introduced for the washing of all 
unclean things. Wherefore it is impossible that water should be a god, but it is a work of God. 


They also err who believe that fire is a god. For fire was made for the use of men, and it is controlled by 
them, being carried about from place to place for boiling and roasting all kinds of meat, and even for (the 
burning of) dead bodies. Moreover it is extinguished in many ways, being quenched through man’s 
agency. So it cannot be allowed that fire is a god, but it is a work of God. 


They also err who think the blowing of the winds is a goddess. For it is clear that it is under the dominion 
of another; and for the sake of man it has been designed by God for the transport of ships and the 
conveyance of grain and for man’s other wants. It rises too and falls at the bidding of God, whence it is 
concluded that the blowing of the winds is not a goddess but only a work of God. 


VI. They also err who believe the sun to be a god. For we see that it moves by necessity and revolves and 
passes from sign to sign, setting and rising so as to give warmth to plants and tender shoots for the use of 
man. 


Besides it has its part in common with the rest of the stars, and is much smaller than the sky; it suffers 
eclipse of its light and is not the subject of its own laws. Wherefore it is concluded that the sun is not a 
god, but only a work of God. They also err who believe that the moon is a goddess. For we see that it 
moves by necessity and revolves and passes from sign to sign, setting and rising for the benefit of men; 
and it is less than the sun and waxes and wanes and has eclipses. Wherefore it is concluded that the moon 
is not a goddess but a work of God. 


VII. They also err who believe that man is a god. For we see that he is moved by necessity, and is made to 
grow up, and becomes old even though he would not. And at one time he is joyous, at another he is 
grieved when he lacks food and drink and clothing. And we see that he is subject to anger and jealousy 
and desire and change of purpose and has many infirmities. He is destroyed too in many ways by means of 
the elements and animals, and by ever-assailing death. It cannot be admitted, then, that man is a god, but 
only a work of God. 


Great therefore is the error into which the Chaldaeans wandered, following after their own desires. 


For they reverence the perishable elements and lifeless images, and do not perceive that they themselves 
make these things to be gods. 


VIII. Let us proceed then to the Greeks, that we may see whether they have any discernment concerning 
God. The Greeks, indeed, though they call themselves wise proved more deluded than the Chaldaeans in 
alleging that many gods have come into being, some of them male, some female, practised masters in 
every passion and every variety of folly. [And the Greeks themselves represented them to be adulterers 
and murderers, wrathful and envious and passionate, slayers of fathers and brothers, thieves and robbers, 
crippled and limping, workers in magic, and victims of frenzy. Some of them died (as their account goes), 
and some were struck by thunderbolts, and became slaves to men, and were fugitives, and they mourned 
and lamented, and changed themselves into animals for wicked and shameful ends.] 


Wherefore, O King, they are ridiculous and absurd and impious tales that the Greeks have introduced, 
giving the name of gods to those who are not gods, to suit their unholy desires, in order that, having them 
as patrons of vice, they might commit adultery and robbery and do murder and other shocking deeds. For 
if their gods did such deeds why should not they also do them? 


So that from these misguided practices it has been the lot of mankind to have frequent wars and 
slaughters and bitter captivities. 


IX. But, further, if we be minded to discuss their gods individually, you will see how great is the absurdity; 
for instance, how Kronos is brought forward by them as a god above all, and they sacrifice their own 


children to him. And he had many sons by Rhea, and in his madness devoured his own offspring. And they 
say that Zeus cut off his members and cast them into the sea, whence Aphrodite is said in fable to be 
engendered. Zeus, then, having bound his own father, cast him into Tartaros. You see the error and 
brutality which they advance against their god? Is it possible, then, that a god should be manacled and 
mutilated? What absurdity! Who with any wit would ever say so? 


Next Zeus is introduced, and they say that he was king of their gods, and that he changed himself into 
animals that he might debauch mortal women. 


For they allege that he transformed himself into a bull for Europe, and into gold for Danae, and into a 
swan for Leda, and into a satyr for Antiope, and into a thunderbolt for Semele. Then by these there were 
many children, Dionysos and Zethus and Amphion and Herakles and Apollo and Artemis and Perseus, 
Kastor and Helenes and Polydeukes and Minos and Rhadamanthys and Sarpedon, and the nine daughters 
whom they called the Muses. Then too they bring forward statements about the matter of Ganymedes. 


Hence it happened, O King, to mankind to imitate all these things and to become adulterous men and 
lascivious women, and to be workers of other terrible iniquities, through the imitation of their god. Now 
how is it possible that a god should be an adulterer or an obscene person or a parricide? 


X. Along with him, too, they bring forward one Hephaistos as a god, and they say that he is lame and 
wields a hammer and tongs, working as a smith for his living. 


Is he then badly off? But it cannot be admitted that a god should be a cripple, and besides be dependent 
on mankind. 


Then they bring forward Hermes as a god, representing him to be lustful, and a thief, and covetous, and a 
magician (and maimed) and an interpreter of language. But it cannot be admitted that such an one is a 
god. 


They also bring forward Asklepios as a god who is a doctor and prepares drugs and compounds plasters 
for the sake of a living. For he was badly off. And afterwards he was struck, they say, with a thunderbolt 
by Zeus on account of Tyndareos, son of Lacedaimon; and so was killed. Now if Asklepios in spite of his 
divinity could not help himself when struck by lightning, how will he come to the rescue of others? 


Again Ares is represented as a god, fond of strife and given to jealousy, and a lover of animals and other 
such things. And at last while corrupting Aphrodite, he was bound by the youthful Eros and by 
Hephaistos. How then was he a god who was subject to desire, and a warrior, and a prisoner and an 
adulterer? 


They allege that Dionysos also is a god who holds nightly revels and teaches drunkenness, and carries off 
the neighbours’ wives, and goes mad and takes to flight. And at last he was put to death by the Titans. If 
then Dionysos could not save himself when he was being killed, and besides used to be mad, and drunk 
with wine, and a fugitive, how should he be a god? 


They allege also that Herakles got drunk and went mad and cut the throats of his own children, then he 
was consumed by fire and so died. Now how should he be a god, who was drunk and a slayer of children 
and burned to death? or how will he come to the help of others, when he was unable to help himself? 


XI. They represent Apollo also as a jealous god, and besides as the master of the bow and quiver, and 
sometimes of the lyre and flute, and as divining to men for pay? Can he then be very badly off? But it 
cannot be admitted that a god should be in want, and jealous, and a harping minstrel. 


They represent Artemis also as his sister, who is a huntress and has a bow with a quiver; and she roams 
alone upon the hills with the dogs to hunt the stag or the wild boar. How then should such a woman, who 
hunts and roams with her dogs, be a divine being? 


Even Aphrodite herself they affirm to be a goddess who is adulterous. For at one time she had Ares as a 
paramour, and at another time Anchises and again Adonis, whose death she also laments, feeling the want 
of her lover. And they say that she even went down to Hades to purchase back Adonis from Persephone. 
Did you ever see, O King, greater folly than this, to bring forward as a goddess one who is adulterous and 
given to weeping and wailing? 


And they represent that Adonis is a hunter god, who came to a violent end, being wounded by a wild boar 
and having no power to help himself in his distress. How then will one who is adulterous and a hunter and 
mortal give himself any concern for mankind? 


All this and much more of a like nature, and even far more disgraceful and offensive details, have the 
Greeks narrated, O King, concerning their gods;—details which it is not proper either to state or for a 
moment to remember. And hence mankind, taking an impulse from their gods, practised all lawlessness 
and brutality and impiety, polluting both earth and air by their awful deeds. 


XII. The Egyptians, again, being more stupid and witless than these have gone further astray than all the 
nations. For they were not content with the objects of worship of the Chaldaeans and the Greeks, but in 
addition to these brought forward also brute creatures as gods, both land and water animals, and plants 
and herbs; and they were defiled with all madness and brutality more deeply than all the nations on the 
earth. 


For originally they worshipped Isis, who had Osiris as brother and husband. He was slain by his own 
brother Typhon; and therefore Isis with Horos her son fled for refuge to Byblus in Syria, mourning for 
Osiris with bitter lamentation, until Horos grew up and slew Typhon. So that neither had Isis power to 
help her own brother and husband; nor could Osiris defend himself when he was being slain by Typhon; 
nor did Typhon, the slayer of his brother, when he was perishing at the hands of Horos and Isis, find 
means to rescue himself from death. And though they were revealed in their true character by such 
mishaps, they were believed to be very gods by the simple Egyptians, who were not satisfied even with 
these or the other deities of the nations, but brought forward also brute creatures as gods. For some of 
them worshipped the sheep, and some the goat; another tribe (worshipped) the bull and the pig; others 
again, the raven and the hawk, and the vulture and the eagle; and others the crocodile; and some the cat 
and the dog, and the wolf and the ape, and the dragon and the asp; and others the onion and the garlic 
and thorns and other created things. And the poor creatures do not perceive about all these that they are 
utterly helpless. For though they see their gods eaten by men of other tribes, and burnt as offerings and 
slain as victims and mouldering in decay, they have not perceived that they are not gods. 


XIII. So the Egyptians and the Chaldaeans and the Greeks made a great error in bringing forward such 
beings as gods, and in making images of them, and in deifying dumb and senseless idols. 


And I wonder how they saw their gods sawn out and hacked and docked by the workmen, and besides 
aging with time and falling to pieces, and being cast from metal, and yet did not discern concerning them 
that they were not gods. 


For when they have no power to see to their own safety, how will they take forethought for men? 


But further, the poets and philosophers, alike of the Chaldaeans and the Greeks and the Egyptians, while 
they desired by their poems and writings to magnify the gods of their countries, rather revealed their 
shame, and laid it bare before all men. For if the body of man while consisting of many parts does not cast 
off any of its own members, but preserving an unbroken unity in all its members, is harmonious with itself, 
how shall variance and discord be so great in the nature of God? 


For if there had been a unity of nature among the gods, then one god ought not to have pursued or slain 
or injured another. And if the gods were pursued by gods, and slain, and kidnapped and struck with 
lightning by them, then there is no longer any unity of nature, but divided counsels, all mischievous. So 
that not one of them is a god. It is clear then, O King, that all their discourse on the nature of the gods is 
an error. 


But how did the wise and erudite men of the Greeks not observe that inasmuch as they make laws for 
themselves they are judged by their own laws? For if the laws are righteous, their gods are altogether 
unrighteous, as they have committed transgressions of laws, in slaying one another, and practising 
sorceries, and adultery and thefts and intercourse with males. If they were right in doing these things, 
then the laws are unrighteous, being framed contrary to the gods. Whereas in fact, the laws are good and 
just, commending what is good and forbidding what is bad. But the deeds of their gods are contrary to 
law. Their gods, therefore, are lawbreakers, and all liable to the punishment of death; and they are 
impious men who introduce such gods. For if the stories about them be mythical, the gods are nothing 
more than mere names; and if the stories be founded on nature, still they who did and suffered these 
things are no longer gods; and if the stories be allegorical, they are myths and nothing more. 


It has been shown then, O King, that all these polytheistic objects of worship are the works of error and 
perdition. For it is not right to give the name of gods to beings which may be seen but cannot see; but one 
ought to reverence the invisible and all-seeing and all-creating God. 


XIV. Let us proceed then, O King, to the Jews also, that we may see what truth there is in their view of 
God. For they were descendants of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, and migrated to Egypt. And thence God 
brought them forth with a mighty hand and an uplifted arm through Moses, their lawgiver; and by many 
wonders and signs He made known His power to them. But even they proved stubborn and ungrateful, 
and often served the idols of the nations, and put to death the prophets and just men who were sent to 
them. Then when the Son of God was pleased to come upon the earth, they received him with wanton 
violence and betrayed him into the hands of Pilate the Roman governor; and paying no respect to his good 
deeds and the countless miracles he wrought among them, they demanded a sentence of death by the 
cross. 


And they perished by their own transgression; for to this day they worship the one God Almighty, but not 
according to knowledge. For they deny that Christ is the Son of God; and they are much like to the 
heathen, even although they may seem to make some approach to the truth from which they have 


removed themselves. So much for the Jews. 


XV. Now the Christians trace their origin from the Lord Jesus Christ. And He is acknowledged by the Holy 
Spirit to be the son of the most high God, who came down from heaven for the salvation of men. And 
being born of a pure virgin, unbegotten and immaculate, He assumed flesh and revealed himself among 
men that He might recall them to Himself from their wandering after many gods. And having 
accomplished His wonderful dispensation, by a voluntary choice He tasted death on the cross, fulfilling an 
august dispensation. And after three days He came to life again and ascended into heaven. And if you 
would read, O King, you may judge the glory of His presence from the holy gospel writing, as it is called 
among themselves. He had twelve disciples, who after His ascension to heaven went forth into the 
provinces of the whole world, and declared His greatness. As for instance, one of them traversed the 
countries about us, proclaiming the doctrine of the truth. From this it is, that they who still observe the 
righteousness enjoined by their preaching are called Christians. 


And these are they who more than all the nations on the earth have found the truth. For they know God, 
the Creator and Fashioner of all things through the only-begotten Son and the Holy Spirit ; and beside 
Him they worship no other God. They have the commands of the Lord Jesus Christ Himself graven upon 
their hearts; and they observe them, looking forward to the resurrection of the dead and life in the world 
to come. They do not commit adultery nor fornication, nor bear false witness, nor covet the things of 
others; they honour father and mother, and love their neighbours; they judge justly, and they never do to 
others what they would not wish to happen to themselves; they appeal to those who injure them, and try 
to win them as friends; they are eager to do good to their enemies; they are gentle and easy to be 
entreated; they abstain from all unlawful conversation and from all impurity; they despise not the widow, 
nor oppress the orphan; and he that has, gives ungrudgingly for the maintenance of him who has not. 


If they see a stranger, they take him under their roof, and rejoice over him as over a very brother; for they 
call themselves brethren not after the flesh but after the spirit. 


And they are ready to sacrifice their lives for the sake of Christ; for they observe His commands without 
swerving, and live holy and just lives, as the Lord God enjoined upon them. 


And they give thanks unto Him every hour, for all meat and drink and other blessings. 


XVI. Verily then, this is the way of the truth which leads those who travel therein to the everlasting 
kingdom promised through Christ in the life to come. And that you may know, O King, that in saying these 
things I do not speak at my own instance, if you deign to look into the writings of the Christians, you will 
find that I state nothing beyond the truth. Rightly then, did thy son apprehend, and justly was he taught to 
serve the living God and to be saved for the age that is destined to come upon us. For great and wonderful 
are the sayings and deeds of the Christians; for they speak not the words of men but those of God. But the 
rest of the nations go astray and deceive themselves; for they walk in darkness and bruise themselves like 
drunken men. 


XVII. Thus far, O King, extends my discourse to you, which has been dictated in my mind by the Truth. 
Wherefore let thy foolish sages cease their idle talk against the Lord; for it is profitable for you to worship 
God the Creator, and to give ear to His incorruptible words, that ye may escape from condemnation and 
punishment, and be found to be heirs of life everlasting. 


THE APOLOGY OF ARISTIDES THE PHILOSOPHER 


Translated from the Syriac. 
Aristedes. 


Here follows the defence which Aristides the philosopher made before Hadrian the King on behalf of 
reverence for God. 


... All-powerful Caesar Titus Hadrianus Antoninus, venerable and merciful, from Marcianus Aristides, an 
Athenian philosopher. 


I. I, O King, by the grace of God came into this world; and when I had considered the heaven and the 
earth and the seas, and had surveyed the sun and the rest of creation, I marvelled at the beauty of the 
world. And I perceived that the world and all that is therein are moved by the power of another; and I 
understood that he who moves them is God, who is hidden in them, and veiled by them. And it is manifest 
that that which causes motion is more powerful than that which is moved. But that I should make search 
concerning this same mover of all, as to what is his nature (for it seems to me, he is indeed unsearchable 
in his nature), and that I should argue as to the constancy of his government, so as to grasp it fully,—this 
is a vain effort for me; for it is not possible that a man should fully comprehend it. I say, however, 
concerning this mover of the world, that he is God of all, who made all things for the sake of mankind. And 
it seems to me that this is reasonable, that one should fear God and should not oppress man. 


I say, then, that God is not born, not made, an ever-abiding nature without beginning and without end, 
immortal, perfect, and incomprehensible. Now when I say that he is “perfect,” this means that there is not 
in him any defect, and he is not in need of anything but all things are in need of him. And when I say that 
he is “without beginning,” this means that everything which has beginning has also an end, and that 
which has an end may be brought to an end. He has no name, for everything which has a name is kindred 
to things created. Form he has none, nor yet any union of members; for whatsoever possesses these is 
kindred to things fashioned. He is neither male nor female. The heavens do not limit him, but the heavens 
and all things, visible and invisible, receive their bounds from him. Adversary he has none, for there exists 
not any stronger than he. Wrath and indignation he possesses not, for there is nothing which is able to 
stand against him. Ignorance and forgetfulness are not in his nature, for he is altogether wisdom and 
understanding; and in Him stands fast all that exists. He requires not sacrifice and libation, nor even one 
of things visible; He requires not aught from any, but all living creatures stand in need of him. 


II. Since, then, we have addressed you concerning God, so far as our discourse can bear upon him, let us 
now come to the race of men, that we may know which of them participate in the truth of which we have 
spoken, and which of them go astray from it. 


This is clear to you, O King, that there are four classes of men in this world:—Barbarians and Greeks, Jews 
and Christians. The Barbarians, indeed, trace the origin of their kind of religion from Kronos and from 
Rhea and their other gods; the Greeks, however, from Helenos, who is said to be sprung from Zeus. And 
by Helenos there were born Aiolos and Xuthos; and there were others descended from Inachos and 
Phoroneus, and lastly from the Egyptian Danaos and from Kadmos and from Dionysos. 


The Jews, again, trace the origin of their race from Abraham, who begat Isaac, of whom was born Jacob. 
And he begat twelve sons who migrated from Syria to Egypt; and there they were called the nation of the 
Hebrews, by him who made their laws; and at length they were named Jews. 


The Christians, then, trace the beginning of their religion from Jesus the Messiah; and he is named the 
Son of God Most High. And it is said that God came down from heaven, and from a Hebrew virgin 
assumed and clothed himself with flesh; and the Son of God lived in a daughter of man. This is taught in 
the gospel, as it is called, which a short time ago was preached among them; and you also if you will read 
therein, may perceive the power which belongs to it. This Jesus, then, was born of the race of the 
Hebrews; and he had twelve disciples in order that the purpose of his incarnation might in time be 
accomplished. But he himself was pierced by the Jews, and he died and was buried; and they say that 
after three days he rose and ascended to heaven. Thereupon these twelve disciples went forth throughout 
the known parts of the world, and kept showing his greatness with all modesty and uprightness. And 
hence also those of the present day who believe that preaching are called Christians, and they are become 
famous. 


So then there are, as I said above, four classes of men:—Barbarians and Greeks, Jews and Christians. 


Moreover the wind is obedient to God, and fire to the angels; the waters also to the demons and the earth 
to the sons of men. 


III. Let us begin, then, with the Barbarians, and go on to the rest of the nations one after another, that we 
may see which of them hold the truth as to God and which of them hold error. 


The Barbarians, then, as they did not apprehend God, went astray among the elements, and began to 
worship things created instead of their Creator; and for this end they made images and shut them up in 
shrines, and lo! they worship them, guarding them the while with much care, lest their gods be stolen by 
robbers. And the Barbarians did not observe that that which acts as guard is greater than that which is 
guarded, and that everyone who creates is greater than that which is created. If it be, then, that their 
gods are too feeble to see to their own safety, how will they take thought for the safety of men? Great then 
is the error into which the Barbarians wandered in worshipping lifeless images which can do nothing to 
help them. And I am led to wonder, O King, at their philosophers, how that even they went astray, and 
gave the name of gods to images which were made in honour of the elements; and that their sages did not 
perceive that the elements also are dissoluble and perishable. For if a small part of an element is 
dissolved or destroyed, the whole of it may be dissolved and destroyed. If then the elements themselves 
are dissolved and destroyed and forced to be subject to another that is more stubborn than they, and if 
they are not in their nature gods, why, forsooth, do they call the images which are made in their honour, 
God? Great, then, is the error which the philosophers among them have brought upon their followers. 


IV. Let us turn now, O King, to the elements in themselves, that we may make clear in regard to them, that 
they are not gods, but a created thing, liable to ruin and change, which is of the same nature as man; 
whereas God is imperishable and unvarying, and invisible, while yet He sees, and overrules, and 
transforms all things. 


Those then who believe concerning the earth that it is a god have hitherto deceived themselves, since it is 
furrowed and set with plants and trenched; and it takes in the filthy refuse of men and beasts and cattle. 
And at times it becomes unfruitful, for if it be burnt to ashes it becomes devoid of life, for nothing 


germinates from an earthen jar. And besides if water be collected upon it, it is dissolved together with its 
products. And it is trodden under foot of men and beast, and receives the bloodstains of the slain; and it is 
dug open, and filled with the dead, and becomes a tomb for corpses. But it is impossible that a nature, 
which is holy and worthy and blessed and immortal, should allow of anyone of these things. And hence it 
appears to us that the earth is not a god but a creation of God. 


V. In the same way, again, those erred who believed the waters to be gods. For the waters were created 
for the use of man, and are put under his rule in many ways. For they suffer change and admit impurity, 
and are destroyed and lose their nature while they are boiled into many substances. And they take colours 
which do not belong to them; they are also congealed by frost and are mingled and permeated with the 
filth of men and beasts, and with the blood of the slain. And being checked by skilled workmen through 
the restraint of aqueducts, they flow and are diverted against their inclination, and come into gardens and 
other places in order that they may be collected and issue forth as a means of fertility for man, and that 
they may cleanse away every impurity and fulfil the service man requires from them. Wherefore it is 
impossible that the waters should be a god, but they are a work of God and a part of the world. 


In like manner also they who believed that fire is a god erred to no slight extent. For it, too, was created 
for the service of men, and is subject to them in many ways:—in the preparation of meat, and as a means 
of casting metals, and for other ends whereof your Majesty is aware. At the same time it is quenched and 
extinguished in many ways. 


Again they also erred who believed the motion of the winds to be a god. For it is well known to us that 
those winds are under the dominion of another, at times their motion increases, and at times it fails and 
ceases at the command of him who controls them. For they were created by God for the sake of men, in 
order to supply the necessity of trees and fruits and seeds; and to bring over the sea ships which convey 
for men necessaries and goods from places where they are found to places where they are not found; and 
to govern the quarters of the world. And as for itself, at times it increases and again abates; and in one 
place brings help and in another causes disaster at the bidding of him who rules it. And mankind too are 
able by known means to confine and keep it in check in order that it may fulfil for them the service they 
require from it. And of itself it has not any authority at all. And hence it is impossible that the winds 
should be called gods, but rather a thing made by God. 


VI. So also they erred who believed that the sun is a god. For we see that it is moved by the compulsion of 
another, and revolves and makes its journey, and proceeds from sign to sign, rising and setting every day, 
so as to give warmth for the growth of plants and trees, and to bring forth into the air where with it 
(sunlight) is mingled every growing thing which is upon the earth. And to it there belongs by comparison a 
part in common with the rest of the stars in its course; and though it is one in its nature it is associated 
with many parts for the supply of the needs of men; and that not according to its own will but rather 
according to the will of him who rules it. And hence it is impossible that the sun should be a god, but the 
work of God; and in like manner also the moon and the stars. 


VII. And those who believed of the men of the past, that some of them were gods, they too were much 
mistaken. For as you yourself allow, O King, man is constituted of the four elements and of a soul and a 
spirit (and hence he is called a microcosm), and without anyone of these parts he could not consist. He 
has a beginning and an end, and he is born and dies. But God, as I said, has none of these things in his 
nature, but is uncreated and imperishable. And hence it is not possible that we should set up man to be of 
the nature of God:—man, to whom at times when he looks for joy, there comes trouble, and when he looks 
for laughter there comes to him weeping,—who is wrathful and covetous and envious, with other defects 
as well. And he is destroyed in many ways by the elements and also by the animals. 


And hence, O King, we are bound to recognize the error of the Barbarians, that thereby, since they did not 
find traces of the true God, they fell aside from the truth, and went after the desire of their imagination, 
serving the perishable elements and lifeless images, and through their error not apprehending what the 
true God is. 


VIII. Let us turn further to the Greeks also, that we may know what opinion they hold as to the true God. 
The Greeks, then, because they are more subtle than the Barbarians, have gone further astray than the 
Barbarians; inasmuch as they have introduced many fictitious gods, and have set up some of them as 
males and some as females; and in that some of their gods were found who were adulterers, and did 
murder, and were deluded, and envious, and wrathful and passionate, and parricides, and thieves, and 
robbers. And some of them, they say, were crippled and limped, and some were sorcerers, and some 
actually went mad, and some played on lyres, and some were given to roaming on the hills, and some even 
died, and some were struck dead by lightning, and some were made servants even to men, and some 
escaped by flight, and some were kidnapped by men, and some, indeed, were lamented and deplored by 
men. And some, they say, went down to Sheol, and some were grievously wounded, and some transformed 
themselves into the likeness of animals to seduce the race of mortal women, and some polluted 
themselves by lying with males. And some, they say, were wedded to their mothers and their sisters and 
their daughters. And they say of their gods that they committed adultery with the daughters of men; and 
of these there was born a certain race which also was mortal. And they say that some of the females 
disputed about beauty, and appeared before men for judgment. Thus, O King, have the Greeks put forward 


foulness, and absurdity, and folly about their gods and about themselves, in that they have called those 
that are of such a nature gods, who are no gods. And hence mankind have received incitements to commit 
adultery and fornication, and to steal and to practise all that is offensive and hated and abhorred. For if 
they who are called their gods practised all these things which are written above, how much more should 
men practise them—men, who believe that their gods themselves practised them. And owing to the 
foulness of this error there have happened to mankind harassing wars, and great famines, and bitter 
captivity, and complete desolation. And lo! it was by reason of this alone that they suffered and that all 
these things came upon them; and while they endured those things they did not perceive in their mind 
that for their error those things came upon them. 


IX. Let us proceed further to their account of their gods that we may carefully demonstrate all that is said 
above. First of all, the Greeks bring forward as a god Kronos, that is to say Chiun (Saturn). And his 
worshippers sacrifice their children to him, and they burn some of them alive in his honour. And they say 
that he took to him among his wives Rhea, and begat many children by her. By her too he begat Dios, who 
is called Zeus. And at length he (Kronos) went mad, and through fear of an oracle that had been made 
known to him, he began to devour his sons. And from him Zeus was stolen away without his knowledge; 
and at length Zeus bound him, and mutilated the signs of his manhood, and flung them into the sea. And 
hence, as they say in fable, there was engendered Aphrodite, who is called Astarte. And he (Zeus) cast out 
Kronos fettered into darkness. Great then is the error and ignominy which the Greeks have brought 
forward about the first of their gods, in that they have said all this about him, O King. It is impossible that 
a god should be bound or mutilated; and if it be otherwise, he is indeed miserable. 


And after Kronos they bring forward another god Zeus. And they say of him that he assumed the 
sovereignty, and was king over all the gods. And they say that he changed himself into a beast and other 
shapes in order to seduce mortal women, and to raise up by them children for himself. Once, they say, he 
changed himself into a bull through love of Europe and Pasiphae. And again he changed himself into the 
likeness of gold through love of Danae, and to a swan through love of Leda, and to a man through love of 
Antiope, and to lightning through love of Luna, and so by these he begat many children. For by Antiope, 
they say, that he begat Zethus and Amphion, and by Luna Dionysos, by Alcmena Hercules, and by Leto, 
Apollo and Artemis, and by Danae Perseus, and by Leda, Castor and Polydeuces, and Helene and Paludus, 
and by Mnemosyne he begat nine daughters whom they styled the Muses, and by Europe, Minos and 
Rhadamanthos and Sarpedon. And lastly he changed himself into the likeness of an eagle through his 
passion for Ganydemos (Ganymede) the shepherd. 


By reason of these tales, O King, much evil has arisen among men, who to this day are imitators of their 
gods, and practise adultery and defile themselves with their mothers and their sisters, and by lying with 
males, and some make bold to slay even their parents. For if he who is said to be the chief and king of 
their gods do these things how much more should his worshippers imitate him? And great is the folly 
which the Greeks have brought forward in their narrative concerning him. For it is impossible that a god 
should practise adultery or fornication or come near to lie with males, or kill his parents; and if it be 
otherwise, he is much worse than a destructive demon. 


X. Again they bring forward as another god Hephaistos. And they say of him, that he is lame, and a cap is 
set on his head, and he holds in his hands firetongs and a hammer; and he follows the craft of iron 
working, that thereby he may procure the necessaries of his livelihood. Is then this god so very needy? 
But it cannot be that a god should be needy or lame, else he is very worthless. 


And further they bring in another god and call him Hermes. And they say that he is a thief, a lover of 
avarice, and greedy for gain, and a magician and mutilated and an athlete, and an interpreter of language. 
But it is impossible that a god should be a magician or avaricious, or maimed, or craving for what is not 
his, or an athlete. And if it be otherwise, he is found to be useless. 


And after him they bring forward as another god Asklepios. And they say that he is a physician and 
prepares drugs and plaster that he may supply the necessaries of his livelihood. Is then this god in want? 
And at length he was struck with lightning by Dios on account of Tyndareos of Lacedaemon, and so he 
died. If then Asklepios were a god, and, when he was struck with lightning, was unable to help himself, 
how should he be able to give help to others? But that a divine nature should be in want or be destroyed 
by lightning is impossible. 


And again they bring forward another as a god, and they call him Ares. And they say that he is a warrior, 
and jealous, and covets sheep and things which are not his. And he makes gain by his arms. And they say 
that at length he committed adultery with Aphrodite, and was caught by the little boy Eros and by 
Hephaistos the husband of Aphrodite. But it is impossible that a god should be a warrior or bound or an 
adulterer. 


And again they say of Dionysos that he forsooth! is a god, who arranges carousals by night, and teaches 
drunkenness, and carries off women who do not belong to him. And at length, they say, he went mad and 
dismissed his handmaidens and fled into the desert; and during his madness he ate serpents. And at last 
he was killed by Titanos. If then Dionysos were a god, and when he was being killed was unable to help 
himself, how is it possible that he should help others? 


Herakles next they bring forward and say that he is a god, who hates detestable things, a tyrant, and 
warrior and a destroyer of plagues. And of him also they say that at length he became mad and killed his 
own children, and cast himself into a fire and died. If then Herakles is a god, and in all these calamities 
was unable to rescue himself, how should others ask help from him? But it is impossible that a god should 
be mad, or drunken or a slayer of his children, or consumed by fire. 


XI. And after him they bring forward another god and call him Apollon. And they say that he is jealous and 
inconstant, and at times he holds the bow and quiver, and again the lyre and plectron. And he utters 
oracles for men that he may receive rewards from them. Is then this god in need of rewards? But it is an 
insult that all these things should be found with a god. 


And after him they bring forward as a goddess Artemis, the sister of Apollo; and they say that she was a 
huntress and that she herself used to carry a bow and bolts, and to roam about upon the mountains, 
leading the hounds to hunt stags or wild boars of the field. But it is disgraceful that a virgin maid should 
roam alone upon the hills or hunt in the chase for animals. Wherefore it is impossible that Artemis should 
be a goddess. 


Again they say of Aphrodite that she indeed is a goddess. And at times she dwells with their gods, but at 
other times she is a neighbour to men. And once she had Ares as a lover, and again Adonis who is 
Tammuz. Once also, Aphrodite was wailing and weeping for the death of Tammuz, and they say that she 
went down to Sheol that she might redeem Adonis from Persephone, who is the daughter of Sheol 
(Hades). If then Aphrodite is a goddess and was unable to help her lover at his death, how will she find it 
possible to help others? And this cannot be listened to, that a divine nature should come to weeping and 
wailing and adultery. 


And again they say of Tammuz that he is a god. And he is, forsooth! a hunter and an adulterer. And they 
say that he was killed by a wound from a wild boar, without being able to help himself. And if he could not 
help himself, how can he take thought for the human race? But that a god should be an adulterer or a 
hunter or should die by violence is impossible. 


Again they say of Rhea that she is the mother of their gods. And they say that she had once a lover Atys, 
and that she used to delight in depraved men. And at last she raised a lamentation and mourned for Atys 
her lover. If then the mother of their gods was unable to help her lover and deliver him from death, how 
can she help others? So it is disgraceful that a goddess should lament and weep and take delight in 
depraved men. 


Again they introduce Kore and say that she is a goddess, and she was stolen away by Pluto, and could not 
help herself. If then she is a goddess and was unable to help herself how will she find means to help 
others? For a god who is stolen away is very powerless. 


All this, then, O King, have the Greeks brought forward concerning their gods, and they have invented 
and declared it concerning them. And hence all men received an impulse to work all profanity and all 
defilements; and hereby the whole earth was corrupted. 


XII. The Egyptians, moreover, because they are more base and stupid than every people that is on the 
earth, have themselves erred more than all. For the deities (or religion) of the Barbarians and the Greeks 
did not suffice for them, but they introduced some also of the nature of the animals, and said thereof that 
they were gods, and likewise of creeping things which are found on the dry land and in the waters. And of 
plants and herbs they said that some of them were gods. And they were corrupted by every kind of 
delusion and defilement more than every people that is on the earth. For from ancient times they 
worshipped Isis, and they say that she is a goddess whose husband was Osiris her brother. And when 
Osiris was killed by Typhon his brother, Isis fled with Horos her son to Byblus in Syria, and was there for a 
certain time till her son was grown. And he contended with Typhon his uncle, and killed him. And then Isis 
returned and went about with Horos her son and sought for the dead body of Osiris her lord, bitterly 
lamenting his death. If then Isis be a goddess, and could not help Osiris her brother and lord, how can she 
help another? But it is impossible that a divine nature should be afraid, and flee for safety, or should weep 
and wail; or else it is very miserable. 


And of Osiris also they say that he is a serviceable god. And he was killed by Typhon and was unable to 
help himself. But it is well known that this cannot be asserted of divinity. And further, they say of his 
brother Typhon that he is a god, who killed his brother and was killed by his brother’s son and by his 
bride, being unable to help himself. And how, pray, is he a god who does not save himself ? 


As the Egyptians, then, were more stupid than the rest of the nations, these and such like gods did not 
suffice for them. Nay, but they even apply the name of gods to animals in which there is no soul at all. For 
some of them worship the sheep and others the calf; and some the pig and others the shad fish; and some 
the crocodile and the hawk and the fish and the ibis and the vulture and the eagle and the raven. Some of 
them worship the cat, and others the turbotfish, some the dog, some the adder, and some the asp, and 
others the lion; and others the garlic and onions and thorns, and others the tiger and other such things. 
And the poor creatures do not see that all these things are nothing, although they daily witness their gods 


being eaten and consumed by men and also by their fellows; while some of them are cremated, and some 
die and decay and become dust, without their observing that they perish in many ways. So the Egyptians 
have not observed that such things which are not equal to their own deliverance, are not gods. And if, 
forsooth, they are weak in the case of their own deliverance, whence have they power to help in the case 
of deliverance of their worshippers? Great then is the error into which the Egyptians wandered;—greater, 
indeed, than that of any people which is upon the face of the earth. 


XIII. But it is a marvel, O King, with regard to the Greeks, who surpass all other peoples in their manner 
of life and reasoning, how they have gone astray after dead idols and lifeless images. And yet they see 
their gods in the hands of their artificers being sawn out, and planed and docked, and hacked short, and 
charred, and ornamented, and being altered by them in every kind of way. And when they grow old, and 
are worn away through lapse of time, and when they are molten and crushed to powder, how, I wonder, 
did they not perceive concerning them, that they are not gods? And as for those who did not find 
deliverance for themselves, how can they serve the distress of men? 


But even the writers and philosophers among them have wrongly alleged that the gods are such as are 
made in honour of God Almighty. And they err in seeking to liken (them) to God whom man has not at any 
time seen nor can see unto what He is like. Herein, too (they err) in asserting of deity that any such thing 
as deficiency can be present to it; as when they say that He receives sacrifice and requires burnt-offering 
and libation and immolations of men, and temples. But God is not in need, and none of these things is 
necessary to Him; and it is clear that men err in these things they imagine. 


Further their writers and their philosophers represent and declare that the nature of all their gods is one. 
And they have not apprehended God our Lord who while He is one, is in all. They err therefore. For if the 
body of a man while it is many in its parts is not in dread, one member of another, but, since it is a united 
body, wholly agrees with itself; even so also God is one in His nature. A single essence is proper to Him, 
since He is uniform in His nature and His essence; and He is not afraid of Himself. If then the nature of 
the gods is one, it is not proper that a god should either pursue or slay or harm a god. If, then, gods be 
pursued and wounded by gods, and some be kidnapped and some struck dead by lightning, it is obvious 
that the nature of their gods is not one. And hence it is known, O King, that it is a mistake when they 
reckon and bring the natures of their gods under a single nature. If then it becomes us to admire a god 
which is seen and does not see, how much more praiseworthy is it that one should believe in a nature 
which is invisible and all-seeing? And if further it is fitting that one should approve the handiworks of a 
craftsman, how much more is it fitting that one should glorify the Creator of the craftsman? 


For behold! when the Greeks made laws they did not perceive that by their laws they condemn their gods. 
For if their laws are righteous, their gods are unrighteous, since they transgressed the law in killing one 
another, and practising sorcery, and committing adultery, and in robbing and stealing, and in lying with 
males, and by their other practises as well. For if their gods were right in doing all these things as they 
are described, then the laws of the Greeks are unrighteous in not being made according to the will of their 
gods. And in that case the whole world is gone astray. 


For the narratives about their gods are some of them myths, and some of them nature-poems (lit: natural: 
—phusikai), and some of them hymns and elegies. The hymns indeed and elegies are empty words and 
noise. But these nature-poems, even if they be made as they Say, still those are not gods who do such 
things and suffer and endure such things. And those myths are shallow tales with no depth whatever in 
them. 


XIV. Let us come now, O King, to the history of the Jews also, and see what opinion they have as to God. 
The Jews then say that God is one, the Creator of all, and omnipotent; and that it is not right that any 
other should be worshipped except this God alone. And herein they appear to approach the truth more 
than all the nations, especially in that they worship God and not His works. And they imitate God by the 
philanthropy which prevails among them; for they have compassion on the poor, and they release the 
captives, and bury the dead, and do such things as these, which are acceptable before God and well- 
pleasing also to men,—which (customs) they have received from their forefathers. 


Nevertheless they too erred from true knowledge. And in their imagination they conceive that it is God 
they serve; whereas by their mode of observance it is to the angels and not to God that their service is 
rendered:—as when they celebrate sabbaths and the beginning of the months, and feasts of unleavened 
bread, and a great fast; and fasting and circumcision and the purification of meats, which things, however, 
they do not observe perfectly. 


XV. But the Christians, O King, while they went about and made search, have found the truth; and as we 
learned from their writings, they have come nearer to truth and genuine knowledge than the rest of the 
nations. For they know and trust in God, the Creator of heaven and of earth, in whom and from whom are 
all things, to whom there is no other god as companion, from whom they received commandments which 
they engraved upon their minds and observe in hope and expectation of the world which is to come. 
Wherefore they do not commit adultery nor fornication, nor bear false witness, nor embezzle what is held 
in pledge, nor covet what is not theirs. They honour father and mother, and show kindness to those near 
to them; and whenever they are judges, they judge uprightly. They do not worship idols (made) in the 


image of man; and whatsoever they would not that others should do unto them, they do not to others; and 
of the food which is consecrated to idols they do not eat, for they are pure. And their oppressors they 
appease (lit: comfort) and make them their friends; they do good to their enemies; and their women, O 
King, are pure as virgins, and their daughters are modest; and their men keep themselves from every 
unlawful union and from all uncleanness, in the hope of a recompense to come in the other world. Further, 
if one or other of them have bondmen and bondwomen or children, through love towards them they 
persuade them to become Christians, and when they have done so, they call them brethren without 
distinction. They do not worship strange gods, and they go their way in all modesty and cheerfulness. 
Falsehood is not found among them; and they love one another, and from widows they do not turn away 
their esteem; and they deliver the orphan from him who treats him harshly. And he, who has, gives to him 
who has not, without boasting. And when they see a stranger, they take him in to their homes and rejoice 
over him as a very brother; for they do not call them brethren after the flesh, but brethren after the spirit 
and in God. And whenever one of their poor passes from the world, each one of them according to his 
ability gives heed to him and carefully sees to his burial. And if they hear that one of their number is 
imprisoned or afflicted on account of the name of their Messiah, all of them anxiously minister to his 
necessity, and if it is possible to redeem him they set him free. And if there is among them any that is poor 
and needy, and if they have no spare food, they fast two or three days in order to supply to the needy their 
lack of food. They observe the precepts of their Messiah with much care, living justly and soberly as the 
Lord their God commanded them. Every morning and every hour they give thanks and praise to God for 
His loving-kindnesses toward them; and for their food and their drink they offer thanksgiving to Him. And 
if any righteous man among them passes from the world, they rejoice and offer thanks to God; and they 
escort his body as if he were setting out from one place to another near. And when a child has been born 
to one of them, they give thanks to God; and if moreover it happen to die in childhood, they give thanks to 
God the more, as for one who has passed through the world without sins. And further if they see that 
anyone of them dies in his ungodliness or in his sins, for him they grieve bitterly, and sorrow as for one 
who goes to meet his doom. 


XVI. Such, O King, is the commandment of the law of the Christians, and such is their manner of life. As 
men who know God, they ask from Him petitions which are fitting for Him to grant and for them to 
receive. And thus they employ their whole lifetime. And since they know the loving-kindnesses of God 
toward them, behold! for their sake the glorious things which are in the world flow forth to view. And 
verily, they are those who found the truth when they went about and made search for it; and from what we 
considered, we learned that they alone come near to a knowledge of the truth. And they do not proclaim 
in the ears of the multitude the kind deeds they do, but are careful that no one should notice them; and 
they conceal their giving just as he who finds a treasure and conceals it. And they strive to be righteous as 
those who expect to behold their Messiah, and to receive from Him with great glory the promises made 
concerning them. And as for their words and their precepts, O King, and their glorying in their worship, 
and the hope of earning according to the work of each one of them their recompense which they look for 
in another world, you may learn about these from their writings. It is enough for us to have shortly 
informed your Majesty concerning the conduct and the truth of the Christians. For great indeed, and 
wonderful is their doctrine to him who will search into it and reflect upon it. And verily, this is a new 
people, and there is something divine (lit: a divine admixture) in the midst of them. 


Take, then, their writings, and read therein, and lo! you will find that I have not put forth these things on 
my own authority, nor spoken thus as their advocate; but since I read in their writings I was fully assured 
of these things as also of things which are to come. And for this reason I was constrained to declare the 
truth to such as care for it and seek the world to come. And to me there is no doubt but that the earth 
abides through the supplication of the Christians. But the rest of the nations err and cause error in 
wallowing before the elements of the world, since beyond these their mental vision will not pass. And they 
search about as if in darkness because they will not recognize the truth; and like drunken men they reel 
and jostle one another and fall. 


XVII. Thus far, O King, I have spoken; for concerning that which remains, as is said above, there are found 
in their other writings things which are hard to utter and difficult for one to narrate,—which are not only 
spoken in words but also wrought out in deeds. 


Now the Greeks, O King, as they follow base practises in intercourse with males, and a mother and a 
sister and a daughter, impute their monstrous impurity in turn to the Christians. But the Christians are 
just and good, and the truth is set before their eyes, and their spirit is long-suffering; and, therefore, 
though they know the error of these (the Greeks), and are persecuted by them, they bear and endure it; 
and for the most part they have compassion on them, as men who are destitute of knowledge. And on their 
side, they offer prayer that these may repent of their error; and when it happens that one of them has 
repented, he is ashamed before the Christians of the works which were done by him; and he makes 
confession to God, saying, I did these things in ignorance. And he purifies his heart, and his sins are 
forgiven him, because he committed them in ignorance in the former time, when he used to blaspheme 
and speak evil of the true knowledge of the Christians. And assuredly the race of the Christians is more 
blessed than all the men who are upon the face of the earth. 


Henceforth let the tongues of those who utter vanity and harass the Christians be silent; and hereafter let 


them speak the truth. For it is of serious consequence to them that they should worship the true God 
rather than worship a senseless sound. And verily whatever is spoken in the mouth of the Christians is of 
God; and their doctrine is the gateway of light. Wherefore let all who are without the knowledge of God 
draw near thereto; and they will receive incorruptible words, which are from all time and from eternity. So 
shall they appear before the awful judgment which through Jesus the Messiah is destined to come upon 
the whole human race. 


The Apology of Aristides the Philosopher is finished. 


THE PASSION OF THE SCILLITAN MARTYRS 


BY 
ANDREW RUTHERFORD, B.D. 
TRANSLATION BY PROF. J. A. ROBINSON. INTRODUCTION BY A. R. 


THE PASSION OF THE SCILLITAN MARTYRS 


When Praesens, for the second time, and Claudianus were the consuls, on the seventeenth day of July, at 
Carthage, there were set in the judgment-hall Speratus, Nartzalus, Cittinus, Donata, Secunda and Vestia. 


Saturninus the proconsul said: Ye can win the indulgence of our lord the Emperor, if ye return to a sound 
mind. 


Speratus said: We have never done ill, we have not lent ourselves to wrong, we have never spoken ill, but 
when ill-treated we have given thanks; because we pay heed to our Emperor. 


Saturninus the proconsul said: We too are religious, and our religion is simple, and we swear by the 
genius of our lord the Emperor, and pray for his welfare, as ye also ought to do. 


Speratus said: If thou wilt peaceably lend me thine ears, I can tell thee the mystery of simplicity. 


Saturninus said: I will not lend mine ears to thee, when thou beginnest to speak evil things of our sacred 
rites; but rather swear thou by the genius of our lord the Emperor. 


Speratus said: The empire of this world I know not; but rather I serve that God, whom no man hath seen, 
nor with these eyes can see. I have committed no theft; but if I have bought anything I pay the tax; 
because I know my Lord, the King of kings and Emperor of all nations. 


Saturninus the proconsul said to the rest: Cease to be of this persuasion. 
Speratus said: It is an ill persuasion to do murder, to speak false witness. 
Saturninus the proconsul said: Be not partakers of this folly. 

Cittinus said: We have none other to fear, save only our Lord God, who is in heaven. 
Donata said: Honour to Caesar as Caesar: but fear to God. 

Vestia said: I am a Christian. 

Secunda said: What I am, that I wish to be. 

Saturninus the proconsul said to Speratus: Dost thou persist in being a Christian? 
Speratus said: I am a Christian. And with him they all agreed. 

Saturninus the proconsul said: Will ye have a space to consider? 

Speratus said: In a matter so straightforward there is no considering. 

Saturninus the proconsul said: What are the things in your chest? 

Speratus said: Books and epistles of Paul, a just man. 

Saturninus the proconsul said: Have a delay of thirty days and bethink yourselves. 
Speratus said a second time: I am a Christian. And with him they all agreed. 


Saturninus the proconsul read out the decree from the tablet: Speratus, Nartzalus, Cittinus, Donata, 
Vestia, Secunda and the rest having confessed that they live according to the Christian rite, since after 
opportunity offered them of returning to the custom of the Romans they have obstinately persisted, it is 
determined that they be put to the sword. 


Speratus said: We give thanks to God. 


Nartzalus said: To-day we are martyrs in heaven; thanks be to God. 


Saturninus the proconsul ordered it to be declared by the herald: Speratus, Nartzalus, Cittinus, Veturius, 
Felix, Aquilinus, Laetantius, Januaria, Generosa, Vestia, Donata and Secunda, I have ordered to be 
executed. 


They all said: Thanks be to God. 


And so they all together were crowned with martyrdom; and they reign with the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen. 


EPISTLE TO GREGORY AND ORIGEN’S COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


BY 
ALLAN MENZIES, D.D. 
COMMENTARIES OF ORIGEN. 


LETTER OF ORIGEN TO GREGORY 


When and to whom the Learning derived from Philosophy may be of Service for the Exposition of the Holy 
Scriptures; with a lively Personal Appeal. 


This letter to Gregory, afterwards bishop of Caesarea, and called Thaumaturgus, was preserved in the 
Philocalia, or collection of extracts from Origen’s works drawn up by Gregory of Nyssa and Basil of 
Caesarea. It is printed by Delarue and Lommatzsch in the forefront of their editions of the works. It forms 
a good preface to the commentaries, as it shows how Origen considered the study of Scripture to be the 
highest of all studies, and how he regarded scientific learning, in which he was himself a master, as 
merely preparatory for this supreme learning. Draeseke has shown that it was written about 235, when 
Origen, after having had Gregory as his pupil at Caesarea for some years, had fled before the persecution 
under Maximinus Thrax to Cappadocia; while Gregory, to judge from the tenor of this Epistle, had gone to 
Egypt. The Panegyric on Origen, pronounced by Gregory at Caesarea about 239, when the school had 
reassembled there after the persecution, shows that the master’s solicitude for his pupil’s true 
advancement was not disappointed. 


1. Gregory is Urged to Apply His Gentile Learning to the Study of Scripture. 


All hail to thee in God, most excellent and reverend Sir, son Gregory, from Origen. A natural quickness of 
understanding is fitted, as you are well aware, if it be diligently exercised, to produce a work which may 
bring its owner so far as is possible, if I may so express myself, to the consummation of the art the which 
he desires to practise, and your natural aptitude is sufficient to make you a consummate Roman lawyer 
and a Greek philosopher too of the most famous schools. But my desire for you has been that you should 
direct the whole force of your intelligence to Christianity as your end, and that in the way of production. 
And I would wish that you should take with you on the one hand those parts of the philosophy of the 
Greeks which are fit, as it were, to serve as general or preparatory studies for Christianity, and on the 
other hand so much of Geometry and Astronomy as may be helpful for the interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures. The children of the philosophers speak of geometry and music and grammar and rhetoric and 
astronomy as being ancillary to philosophy; and in the same way we might speak of philosophy itself as 
being ancillary to Christianity. 


2. This Procedure is Typified by the Story of the Spoiling of the Egyptians. 


It is something of this sort perhaps that is enigmatically indicated in the directions God is represented in 
the Book of Exodus as giving to the children of Israel. They are directed to beg from their neighbours and 
from those dwelling in their tents vessels of silver and of gold, and raiment; thus they are to spoil the 
Egyptians, and to obtain materials for making the things they are told to provide in connection with the 
worship of God. For out of the things of which the children of Israel spoiled the Egyptians the furniture of 
the Holy of Holies was made, the ark with its cover, and the cherubim and the mercy-seat and the gold jar 
in which the manna, that bread of angels, was stored. These probably were made from the finest of the 
gold of the Egyptians, and from a second quality, perhaps, the solid golden candlestick which stood near 
the inner veil, and the lamps on it, and the golden table on which stood the shewbread, and between these 
two the golden altar of incense. And if there was gold of a third and of a fourth quality, the sacred vessels 
were made of it. And of the Egyptian silver, too, other things were made; for it was from their sojourn in 
Egypt that the children of Israel derived the great advantage of being supplied with such a quantity of 
precious materials for the use of the service of God. Out of the Egyptian raiment probably were made all 
those requisites named in Scripture in embroidered work; the embroiderers working with the wisdom of 
God, such garments for such purposes, to produce the hangings and the inner and outer courts. This is 
not a suitable opportunity to enlarge on such a theme or to show in how many ways the children of Israel 
found those things useful which they got from the Egyptians. The Egyptians had not made a proper use of 
them; but the Hebrews used them, for the wisdom of God was with them, for religious purposes. Holy 
Scripture knows, however, that it was an evil thing to descend from the land of the children of Israel into 
Egypt; and in this a great truth is wrapped up. For some it is of evil that they should dwell with the 
Egyptians, that is to say, with the learning of the world, after they have been enrolled in the law of God 
and in the Israelite worship of Him. Ader the Edomite, as long as he was in the land of Israel and did not 


taste the bread of the Egyptians, made no idols; but when he fled from the wise Solomon and went down 
into Egypt, as one who had fled from the wisdom of God he became connected with Pharaoh, marrying the 
sister of his wife, and begetting a son who was brought up among the sons of Pharaoh. Therefore, though 
he did go back to the land of Israel, he came back to it to bring division into the people of God, and to 
cause them to say to the golden calf, “These are thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land 
of Egypt.” I have learned by experience and can tell you that there are few who have taken of the useful 
things of Egypt and come out of it, and have then prepared what is required for the service of God; but 
Ader the Edomite on the other hand has many a brother. I mean those who, founding on some piece of 
Greek learning, have brought forth heretical ideas, and have as it were made golden calves in Bethel, 
which is, being interpreted, the house of God. This appears to me to be intended to convey that such 
persons set up their own images in the Scriptures in which the Word of God dwells, and which therefore 
are tropically called Bethel. The other image is said in the word to have been set up in Dan. Now the 
borders of Dan are at the extremities and are contiguous to the country of the heathens, as is plainly 
recorded in the Book of Jesus, son of Nave. Some of these images, then, are close to the borders of the 
heathen, which the brothers, as we showed, of Ader have devised. 


3. Personal Appeal. 


Do you then, sir, my son, study first of all the divine Scriptures. Study them I say. For we require to study 
the divine writings deeply, lest we should speak of them faster than we think; and while you study these 
divine works with a believing and God-pleasing intention, knock at that which is closed in them, and it 
shall be opened to thee by the porter, of whom Jesus says, “To him the porter openeth.” While you attend 
to this divine reading seek aright and with unwavering faith in God the hidden sense which is present in 
most passages of the divine Scriptures. And do not be content with knocking and seeking, for what is most 
necessary for understanding divine things is prayer, and in urging us to this the Saviour says not only, 
“Knock, and it shall be opened to you,” and “Seek, and ye shall find,” but also “Ask, and it shall be given 
you.” So much I have ventured on account of my fatherly love to you. Whether I have ventured well or not, 
God knows, and His Christ, and he who has part of the Spirit of God and the Spirit of Christ. May you 
partake in these; may you have an always increasing share of them, so that you may be able to say not 
only, “We are partakers of Christ,” but also “We are partakers of God.” 


Origen’s Commentary on the Gospel of John 


BOOK I 


1. How Christians are the Spiritual Israel. 


That people which was called of old the people of God was divided into twelve tribes, and over and above 
the other tribes it had the levitical order, which itself again carried on the service of God in various 
priestly and levitical suborders. In the same manner, it appears to me that the whole people of Christ, 
when we regard it in the aspect of the hidden man of the heart, that people which is called “Jew inwardly,” 
and is circumcised in the spirit, has in a more mystic way the characteristics of the tribes. This may be 
more plainly gathered from John in his Apocalyse, though the other prophets also do not by any means 
conceal the state of matters from those who have the faculty of hearing them. John speaks as follows: 
“And I saw another angel ascending from the sunrising, having the seal of the living God, and he cried 
with a loud voice to the four angels to whom it was given to hurt the earth and the sea, saying, Hurt not 
either the earth, or the sea, or the trees, till we have sealed the servants of our God on their foreheads. 
And I heard the number of them that were sealed, a hundred and forty-four thousand who were sealed, 
out of every tribe of the children of Israel; of the tribe of Juda were sealed twelve thousand, of the tribe of 
Roubem twelve thousand.” And he mentioned each of the tribes singly, with the exception of Dan. Then, 
some way further on, he continues: “And I saw, and behold the Lamb standing on Mount Zion, and with 
Him a hundred and forty-four thousand, having His name and the name of His Father written on their 
foreheads. And I heard a voice from heaven as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of a great 
thunder. And the voice which I heard was as the voice of harpers harping with their harps; and they sing a 
new song before the throne and before the four beasts and the elders, and no one could learn the song but 
the hundred and forty-four thousand who had been purchased from the earth. These are they which were 
not defiled with women, for they are virgins. These are they who follow the Lamb whithersover He goeth. 
These were purchased from among men, a first fruits to God and to the Lamb; and in their mouth was 
found no lie, for they are without blemish.” Now this is said in John with reference to those who have 
believed in Christ, for they also, even if their bodily descent cannot be traced to the seed of the Patriarchs, 
are yet gathered out of the tribes. That this is so we may conclude from what is further said about them: 
“Hurt not,” he says, “the earth, nor the sea, nor the trees, till we have sealed the servants of our God on 
their foreheads. And I heard the number of them that were sealed, a hundred and forty-four thousand, 
sealed from every tribe of the children of Israel.” 


2. The 144,000 Sealed in the Apocalypse are Converts to Christ from the Gentile World. 


These, then, who are sealed on their foreheads from every tribe of the children of Israel, are a hundred 
and forty-four thousand in number; and these hundred and forty-four thousand are afterwards said in John 
to have the name of the Lamb and of His Father written on their foreheads, and to be virgins, not having 
defiled themselves with women. What else could the seal be which is on their foreheads but the name of 
the Lamb and the name of His Father? In both passages their foreheads are said to have the seal; in one 
the seal is spoken of, in the other it appears to contain the letters forming the name of the Lamb, and the 
name of His Father. Now these taken from the tribes are, as we showed before, the same persons as the 
virgins. But the number of believers is small who belong to Israel according to the flesh; one might 
venture to assert that they would not nearly make up the number of a hundred and forty-four thousand. It 
is clear, therefore, that the hundred and forty-four thousand who have not defiled themselves with women 
must be made up of those who have come to the divine word out of the Gentile world. In this way the truth 
of the statement may be upheld that the first fruits of each tribe are its virgins. For the passage goes on: 
“These were brought from among men to be a first fruits to God and to the Lamb; and in their mouth was 
found no guile, for they are without blemish.” The statement about the hundred and forty-four thousand 
no doubt admits of mystical interpretation; but it is unnecessary at this point, and would divert us from 
our purpose, to compare with it those passages of the prophets in which the same lesson is taught 
regarding those who are called from among the Gentiles. 


3. In the Spiritual Israel the High-Priests are Those Who Devote Themselves to the Study of Scripture. 


But what is the bearing of all this for us? So you will ask when you read these words, Ambrosius, thou who 
art truly a man of God, a man in Christ, and who seekest to be not a man only, but a spiritual man. The 
bearing is this. Those of the tribes offer to God, through the levites and priests, tithes and first fruits; not 
everything which they possess do they regard as tithe or first fruit. The levites and priests, on the other 
hand, have no possessions but tithes and first fruits; yet they also in turn offer tithes to God through the 
high-priests, and, I believe, first fruits too. The same is the case with those who approach Christian 
studies. Most of us devote most of our time to the things of this life, and dedicate to God only a few 


special acts, thus resembling those members of the tribes who had but few transactions with the priest, 
and discharged their religious duties with no great expense of time. But those who devote themselves to 
the divine word and have no other employment but the service of God may not unnaturally, allowing for 
the difference of occupation in the two cases, be called our levites and priests. And those who fulfil a more 
distinguished office than their kinsmen will perhaps be high-priests, according to the order of Aaron, not 
that of Melchisedek. Here some one may object that it is somewhat too bold to apply the name of high- 
priests to men, when Jesus Himself is spoken of in many a prophetic passage as the one great priest, as 
“We have a great high-priest who has passed through the heavens, Jesus, the Son of God.” But to this we 
reply that the Apostle clearly defined his meaning, and declared the prophet to have said about the Christ, 
“Thou art a priest for ever, according to the order of Melchisedek,” and not according to the order of 
Aaron. We say accordingly that men can be high-priests according to the order of Aaron, but according to 
the order of Melchisedek only the Christ of God. 


4. The Study of the Gospels is the First Fruits Offered by These Priests of Christianity. 


Now our whole activity is devoted to God, and our whole life, since we are bent on progress in divine 
things. If, then, it be our desire to have the whole of those first fruits spoken of above which are made up 
of the many first fruits, if we are not mistaken in this view, in what must our first fruits consist, after the 
bodily separation we have undergone from each other, but in the study of the Gospel? For we may venture 
to say that the Gospel is the first fruits of all the Scriptures. Where, then, could be the first fruits of our 
activity, since the time when we came to Alexandria, but in the first fruits of the Scriptures? It must not be 
forgotten, however, that the first fruits are not the same as the first growth. For the first fruits are offered 
after all the fruits (are ripe), but the first growth before them all. Now of the Scriptures which are current 
and are believed to be divine in all the churches, one would not be wrong in saying that the first growth is 
the law of Moses, but the first fruits the Gospel. For it was after all the fruits of the prophets who 
prophesied till the Lord Jesus, that the perfect word shot forth. 


5. All Scripture is Gospel; But the Gospels are Distinguished Above Other Scriptures. 


Here, however, some one may object, appealing to the notion just put forward of the unfolding of the first 
fruits last, and may say that the Acts and the letters of the Apostles came after the Gospels, and that this 
destroys our argument to the effect that the Gospel is the first fruits of all Scripture. To this we must reply 
that it is the conviction of men who are wise in Christ, who have profited by those epistles which are 
current, and who see them to be vouched for by the testimonies deposited in the law and the prophets, 
that the apostolic writings are to be pronounced wise and worthy of belief, and that they have great 
authority, but that they are not on the same level with that “Thus sayeth the Lord Almighty.” Consider on 
this point the language of St. Paul. When he declares that “Every Scripture is inspired of God and 
profitable,” does he include his own writings? Or does he not include his dictum, “I say, and not the Lord,” 
and “So I ordain in all the churches,” and “What things I suffered at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra,” and 
similar things which he writes in virtue of his own authority, and which do not quite possess the character 
of words flowing from divine inspiration. Must we also show that the old Scripture is not Gospel, since it 
does not point out the Coming One, but only foretells Him and heralds His coming at a future time; but 
that all the new Scripture is the Gospel. It not only says as in the beginning of the Gospel, “Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world;” it also contains many praises of Him, and many of 
His teachings, on whose account the Gospel is a Gospel. Again, if God set in the Church apostles and 
prophets and evangelists (gospellers), pastors and teachers, we must first enquire what was the office of 
the evangelist, and mark that it is not only to narrate how the Saviour cured a man who was blind from his 
birth, or raised up a dead man who was already stinking, or to state what extraordinary works he 
wrought; and the office of the evangelist being thus defined, we shall not hesitate to find Gospel in such 
discourse also as is not narrative but hortatory and intended to strengthen belief in the mission of Jesus; 
and thus we shall arrive at the position that whatever was written by the Apostles is Gospel. As to this 
second definition, it might be objected that the Epistles are not entitled “Gospel,” and that we are wrong 
in applying the name of Gospel to the whole of the New Testament. But to this we answer that it happens 
not unfrequently in Scripture when two or more persons or things are named by the same name, the name 
attaches itself most significantly to one of those things or persons. Thus the Saviour says, “Call no man 
Master upon the earth;” while the Apostle says that Masters have been appointed in the Church. These 
latter accordingly will not be Masters in the strict sense of the dictum of the Gospel. In the same way the 
Gospel in the Epistles will not extend to every word of them, when it is compared with the narrative of 
Jesus’ actions and sufferings and discourses. No: the Gospel is the first fruits of all Scripture, and to these 
first fruits of the Scriptures we devote the first fruits of all those actions of ours which we trust to see turn 
out as we desire. 


6. The Fourfold Gospel. John’s the First Fruits of the Four. Qualifications Necessary for Interpreting It. 


Now the Gospels are four. These four are, as it were, the elements of the faith of the Church, out of which 
elements the whole world which is reconciled to God in Christ is put together; as Paul says, “God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world to Himself;” of which world Jesus bore the sin; for it is of the world of the 
Church that the word is written, “Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” The 
Gospels then being four, I deem the first fruits of the Gospels to be that which you have enjoined me to 


search into according to my powers, the Gospel of John, that which speaks of him whose genealogy had 
already been set forth, but which begins to speak of him at a point before he had any genealogy. For 
Matthew, writing for the Hebrews who looked for Him who was to come of the line of Abraham and of 
David, says: “The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham.” And Mark, 
knowing what he writes, narrates the beginning of the Gospel; we may perhaps find what he aims at in 
John; in the beginning the Word, God the Word. But Luke, though he says at the beginning of Acts, “The 
former treatise did I make about all that Jesus began to do and to teach,” yet leaves to him who lay on 
Jesus’ breast the greatest and completest discourses about Jesus. For none of these plainly declared His 
Godhead, as John does when he makes Him say, “I am the light of the world,” “I am the way and the truth 
and the life,” “I am the resurrection,” “I am the door,” “I am the good shepherd;” and in the Apocalypse, “I 
am the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the last.” We may therefore make 
bold to say that the Gospels are the first fruits of all the Scriptures, but that of the Gospels that of John is 
the first fruits. No one can apprehend the meaning of it except he have lain on Jesus’ breast and received 
from Jesus Mary to be his mother also. Such an one must he become who is to be another John, and to 
have shown to him, like John, by Jesus Himself Jesus as He is. For if Mary, as those declare who with 
sound mind extol her, had no other son but Jesus, and yet Jesus says to His mother, “Woman, behold thy 
son,” and not “Behold you have this son also,” then He virtually said to her, “Lo, this is Jesus, whom thou 
didst bear.” Is it not the case that every one who is perfect lives himself no longer, but Christ lives in him; 
and if Christ lives in him, then it is said of him to Mary, “Behold thy son Christ.” What a mind, then, must 
we have to enable us to interpret in a worthy manner this work, though it be committed to the earthly 
treasure-house of common speech, of writing which any passer-by can read, and which can be heard when 
read aloud by any one who lends to it his bodily ears? What shall we say of this work? He who is 
accurately to apprehend what it contains should be able to say with truth, “We have the mind of Christ, 
that we may know those things which are bestowed on us by God.” It is possible to quote one of Paul’s 
sayings in support of the contention that the whole of the New Testament is Gospel. He writes in a certain 
place: “According to my Gospel.” Now we have no written work of Paul which is commonly called a 
Gospel. But all that he preached and said was the Gospel; and what he preached and said he was also in 
the habit of writing, and what he wrote was therefore Gospel. But if what Paul wrote was Gospel, it 
follows that what Peter wrote was also Gospel, and in a word all that was said or written to perpetuate the 
knowledge of Christ’s sojourn on earth, and to prepare for His second coming, or to bring it about as a 
present reality in those souls which were willing to receive the Word of God as He stood at the door and 
knocked and sought to come into them. 


7. What Good Things are Announced in the Gospels. 


But it is time we should inquire what is the meaning of the designation “Gospel,” and why these books 
have this title. Now the Gospel is a discourse containing a promise of things which naturally, and on 
account of the benefits they bring, rejoice the hearer as soon as the promise is heard and believed. Nor is 
such a discourse any the less a Gospel that we define it with reference to the position of the hearer. A 
Gospel is either a word which implies the actual presence to the believer of something that is good, or a 
word promising the arrival of a good which is expected. Now all these definitions apply to those books 
which are named Gospels. For each of the Gospels is a collection of announcements which are useful to 
him who believes them and does not misinterpret them; it brings him a benefit and naturally makes him 
glad because it tells of the sojourn with men, on account of men, and for their salvation, of the first-born 
of all creation, Christ Jesus. And again each Gospel tells of the sojourn of the good Father in the Son with 
those minded to receive Him, as is plain to every believer; and moreover by these books a good is 
announced which had been formerly expected, as is by no means hard to see. For John the Baptist spoke 
in the name almost of the whole people when he sent to Jesus and asked, “Art thou He that should come or 
do we look for another?” For to the people the Messiah was an expected good, which the prophets had 
foretold, and they all alike, though under the law and the prophets, fixed their hopes on Him, as the 
Samaritan woman bears witness when she says: “I know that the Messiah comes, who is called Christ; 
when He comes He will tell us all things.” Simon and Cleopas too, when talking to each other about all 
that had happened to Jesus Christ Himself, then risen, though they did not know that He had risen from 
the dead, speak thus, “Dost thou sojourn alone in Jerusalem, and knowest not the things which have taken 
place there in these days? And when he said what things? they answered, The things concerning Jesus of 
Nazareth, which was a prophet, mighty in deed and in word before God and all the people, and how the 
chief priests and our rulers delivered Him up to be sentenced to death and crucified Him. But we hoped 
that it was He which should redeem Israel.” Again, Andrew the brother of Simon Peter found his own 
brother Simon and said to him, “We have found the Messiah, which is, being interpreted, Christ.” And a 
little further on Philip finds Nathanael and says to him, “We have found Him of whom Moses in the law, 
and the prophets, wrote, Jesus the son of Joseph, from Nazareth.” 


8. How the Gospels Cause the Other Books of Scripture Also to Be Gospel. 


Now an objection might be raised to our first definition, because it would embrace books which are not 
entitled Gospels. For the law and the prophets also are to our eyes books containing the promise of things 
which, from the benefit they will confer on him, naturally rejoice the hearer as soon as he takes in the 
message. To this it may be said that before the sojourn of Christ, the law and the prophets, since He had 
not come who interpreted the mysteries they contained, did not convey such a promise as belongs to our 


definition of the Gospel; but the Saviour, when He sojourned with men and caused the Gospel to appear in 
bodily form, by the Gospel caused all things to appear as Gospel. Here I would not think it beside the 
purpose to quote the example of Him who ...a few things... and yet all. For when he had taken away 
the veil which was present in the law and the prophets, and by His divinity had proved the sons of men 
that the Godhead was at work, He opened the way for all those who desired it to be disciples of His 
wisdom, and to understand what things were true and real in the law of Moses, of which things those of 
old worshipped the type and the shadow, and what things were real of the things narrated in the histories 
which “happened to them in the way of type,” but these things “were written for our sakes, upon whom 
the ends of the ages have come.” With whomsoever, then, Christ has sojourned, he worships God neither 
at Jerusalem nor on the mountain of the Samaritans; he knows that God is a spirit, and worships Him 
Spiritually, in spirit and in truth; no longer by type does he worship the Father and Maker of all. Before 
that Gospel, therefore, which came into being by the sojourning of Christ, none of the older works was a 
Gospel. But the Gospel, which is the new covenant, having delivered us from the oldness of the letter, 
lights up for us, by the light of knowledge, the newness of the spirit, a thing which never grows old, which 
has its home in the New Testament, but is also present in all the Scriptures. It was fitting, therefore, that 
that Gospel, which enables us to find the Gospel present, even in the Old Testament, should itself receive, 
in a special sense, the name of Gospel. 


9. The Somatic and the Spiritual Gospel. 


We must not, however, forget that the sojourning of Christ with men took place before His bodily sojourn, 
in an intellectual fashion, to those who were more perfect and not children, and were not under 
pedagogues and governors. In their minds they saw the fulness of the time to be at hand—the patriarchs, 
and Moses the servant, and the prophets who beheld the glory of Christ. And as before His manifest and 
bodily coming He came to those who were perfect, so also, after His coming has been announced to all, to 
those who are still children, since they are under pedagogues and governors and have not yet arrived at 
the fulness of the time, forerunners of Christ have come to sojourn, discourses (logoi) suited for minds still 
in their childhood, and rightly, therefore, termed pedagogues. But the Son Himself, the glorified God, the 
Word, has not yet come; He waits for the preparation which must take place on the part of men of God 
who are to admit His deity. And this, too, we must bear in mind, that as the law contains a shadow of good 
things to come, which are indicated by that law which is announced according to truth, so the Gospel also 
teaches a shadow of the mysteries of Christ, the Gospel which is thought to be capable of being 
understood by any one. What John calls the eternal Gospel, and what may properly be called the spiritual 
Gospel, presents clearly to those who have the will to understand, all matters concerning the very Son of 
God, both the mysteries presented by His discourses and those matters of which His acts were the 
enigmas. In accordance with this we may conclude that, as it is with Him who is a Jew outwardly and 
circumcised in the flesh, so it is with the Christian and with baptism. Paul and Peter were, at an earlier 
period, Jews outwardly and circumcised, but later they received from Christ that they should be so in 
secret, too; so that outwardly they were Jews for the sake of the salvation of many, and by an economy 
they not only confessed in words that they were Jews, but showed it by their actions. And the same is to 
be said about their Christianity. As Paul could not benefit those who were Jews according to the flesh, 
without, when reason shows it to be necessary, circumcising Timothy, and when it appears the natural 
course getting himself shaved and making a vow, and, in a word, being to the Jews a Jew that he might 
gain the Jews—so also it is not possible for one who is responsible for the good of many to operate as he 
should by means of that Christianity only which is in secret. That will never enable him to improve those 
who are following the external Christianity, or to lead them on to better and higher things. We must, 
therefore, be Christians both somatically and spiritually, and where there is a call for the somatic (bodily) 
Gospel, in which a man says to those who are carnal that he knows nothing but Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified, so we must do. But should we find those who are perfected in the spirit, and bear fruit in it, and 
are enamoured of the heavenly wisdom, these must be made to partake of that Word which, after it was 
made flesh, rose again to what it was in the beginning, with God. 


10. How Jesus Himself is the Gospel. 


The foregoing inquiry into the nature of the Gospel cannot be regarded as useless; it has enabled us to see 
what distinction there is between a sensible Gospel and an intellectual and spiritual one. What we have 
now to do is to transform the sensible Gospel into a spiritual one. 


For what would the narrative of the sensible Gospel amount to if it were not developed to a spiritual one? 
It would be of little account or none; any one can read it and assure himself of the facts it tells—no more. 
But our whole energy is now to be directed to the effort to penetrate to the deep things of the meaning of 
the Gospel and to search out the truth that is in it when divested of types. Now what the Gospels say is to 
be regarded in the light of promises of good things; and we must say that the good things the Apostles 
announce in this Gospel are simply Jesus. One good thing which they are said to announce is the 
resurrection; but the resurrection is in a manner Jesus, for Jesus says: “I am the resurrection.” Jesus 
preaches to the poor those things which are laid up for the saints, calling them to the divine promises. 
And the holy Scriptures bear witness to the Gospel announcements made by the Apostles and to that 
made by our Saviour. David says of the Apostles, perhaps also of the evangelists: “The Lord shall give the 
word to those that preach with great power; the King of the powers of the beloved;” teaching at the same 


time that it is not skilfully composed discourse, nor the mode of delivery, nor well practised eloquence that 
produces conviction, but the communication of divine power. Hence also Paul says: “I will know not the 
word that is puffed up, but the power; for the kingdom of God is not in word but in power.” And in another 
passage: “And my word and my preaching were not persuasive words of wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the spirit and of power.” To this power Simon and Cleophas bear witness when they say: “Was not our 
heart burning within us by the way, as he opened to us the Scriptures?” And the Apostles, since the 
quantity of the power is great which God supplies to the speakers, had great power, according to the word 
of David: “The Lord will give the word to the preachers with great power.” Isaiah too says: “How beautiful 
are the feet of them that proclaim good tidings;” he sees how beautiful and how opportune was the 
announcement of the Apostles who walked in Him who said, “I am the way,” and praises the feet of those 
who walk in the intellectual way of Christ Jesus, and through that door go in to God. They announce good 
tidings, those whose feet are beautiful, namely, Jesus. 


11. Jesus is All Good Things; Hence the Gospel is Manifold. 


Let no one wonder if we have understood Jesus to be announced in the Gospel under a plurality of names 
of good things. If we look at the things by the names of which the Son of God is called, we shall 
understand how many good things Jesus is, whom those preach whose feet are beautiful. One good thing 
is life; but Jesus is the life. Another good thing is the light of the world, when it is true light, and the light 
of men; and all these things the Son of God is said to be. And another good thing which one may conceive 
to be in addition to life or light is the truth. And a fourth in addition to time is the way which leads to the 
truth. And all these things our Saviour teaches that He is, when He says: “I am the way and the truth and 
the life.” Ah, is not that good, to shake off earth and mortality, and to rise again, obtaining this boon from 
the Lord, since He is the resurrection, as He says: “I am the resurrection.” But the door also is a good, 
through which one enters into the highest blessedness. Now Christ says: “I am the door.” And what need 
is there to speak of wisdom, which “the Lord created the first principle of His ways, for His works,” in 
whom the father of her rejoiced, delighting in her manifold intellectual beauty, seen by the eyes of the 
mind alone, and provoking him to love who discerns her divine and heavenly charm? A good indeed is the 
wisdom of God, proclaimed along with the other good foresaid by those whose feet are beautiful. And the 
power of God is the eighth good we enumerate, which is Christ. Nor must we omit to mention the Word, 
who is God after the Father of all. For this also is a good, less than no other. Happy, then, are those who 
accept these goods and receive them from those who announce the good tidings of them, those whose feet 
are beautiful. Indeed even one of the Corinthians to whom Paul declared that he knew nothing but Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified, should he learn Him who for our sakes became man, and so receive Him, he 
would become identified with the beginning of the good things we have spoken of; by the man Jesus he 
would be made a man of God, and by His death he would die to sin. For “Christ, in that He died, died unto 
sin once.” But from His life, since “in that He liveth, He liveth unto God,” every one who is conformed to 
His resurrection receives that living to God. But who will deny that righteousness, essential 
righteousness, is a good, and essential sanctification, and essential redemption? And these things those 
preach who preach Jesus, saying that He is made to be of God righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption. Hence we shall have writings about Him without number, showing that Jesus is a multitude of 
goods; for from the things which can scarcely be numbered and which have been written we may make 
some conjecture of those things which actually exist in Him in whom “it pleased God that the whole 
fulness of the Godhead should dwell bodily,” and which are not contained in writings. Why should I say, 
“are not contained in writings”? For John speaks of the whole world in this connection, and says: “I 
suppose that not even the world itself would contain the books which would be written.” Now to say that 
the Apostles preach the Saviour is to say that they preach these good things. For this is He who received 
from the good Father that He Himself should be these good things, so that each man receiving from Jesus 
the thing or things he is capable of receiving may enjoy good things. But the Apostles, whose feet were 
beautiful, and those imitators of them who sought to preach the good tidings, could not have done so had 
not Jesus Himself first preached the good tidings to them, as Isaiah says: “I myself that speak am here, as 
the opportunity on the mountains, as the feet of one preaching tidings of peace, as one preaching good 
things; for I will make My salvation to be heard, saying, God shall reign over thee, O Zion!” For what are 
the mountains on which the speaker declares that He Himself is present, but those who are less than none 
of the highest and the greatest of the earth? And these must be sought by the able ministers of the New 
Covenant, in order that they may observe the injunction which says: Go up into a high mountain, thou that 
preachest good tidings to Zion; thou that preachest good tidings to Jerusalem, lift up thy voice with 
strength!” Now it is not wonderful if to those who are to preach good tidings Jesus Himself preaches good 
tidings of good things, which are no other than Himself; for the Son of God preaches the good tidings of 
Himself to those who cannot come to know Him through others. And He who goes up into the mountains 
and preaches good things to them, being Himself instructed by His good Father, who “makes His sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sends rain on the just and on the unjust,” He does not despise those 
who are poor in soul. To them He preaches good tidings, as He Himself bears witness to us when He takes 
Isaiah and reads: “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, for the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
to the poor, He hath sent me to proclaim liberty to the captives, and sight to the blind. For closing the 
book He handed it to the minister and sat down. And when the eyes of all were fastened upon Him, He 
said, This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 


12. The Gospel Contains the Ill Deeds Also Which Were Done to Jesus. 


It ought not to be forgotten that in such a Gospel as this there is embraced every good deed which was 
done to Jesus; as, for example, the story of the woman who had been a sinner and had repented, and who, 
having experienced a genuine recovery from her evil state, had grace to pour her ointment over Jesus so 
that every one in the house smelt the sweet savour. Hence, too, the words, “Wherever this Gospel shall be 
preached among all the nations, there also this that she has done shall be spoken of, for a memorial of 
her.” And it is clear that whatever is done to the disciples of Jesus is done to Him. Pointing to those of 
them who met with kind treatment, He says to those who were kind to them, “What ye did to these, ye did 
to Me.” So that every good deed we do to our neighbours is entered in the Gospel, that Gospel which is 
written on the heavenly tablets and read by all who are worthy of the knowledge of the whole of things. 
But on the other side, too, there is a part of the Gospel which is for the condemnation of the doers of the 
ill deeds which have been done to Jesus. The treachery of Judas and the shouts of the wicked crowd when 
it said, “Away with such a one from the earth,” and “Crucify Him, crucify Him,” the mockings of those who 
crowned Him with thorns, and everything of that kind, is included in the Gospels. And as a consequence of 
this we see that every one who betrays the disciples of Jesus is reckoned as betraying Jesus Himself. To 
Saul, when still a persecutor it is said, “Saul Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” and, “I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest.” There are those who still have thorns with which they crown and dishonour Jesus, those, 
namely, who are choked by the cares, and riches, and pleasures of life, and though they have received the 
word of God, do not bring it to perfection. We must beware, therefore, lest we also, as crowning Jesus 
with thorns of our own, should be entered in the Gospel and read of in this character by those who learn 
the Jesus, who is in all and is present in all rational and holy lives, learn how He is anointed with 
ointment, is entertained, is glorified, or how, on the other side, He is dishonoured, and mocked, and 
beaten. All this had to be said; it is part of our demonstration that our good actions, and also the sins of 
those who stumble, are embodied in the Gospel, either to everlasting life or to reproach and everlasting 
shame. 


13. The Angels Also are Evangelists. 


Now if there are those among men who are honoured with the ministry of evangelists, and if Jesus Himself 
brings tidings of good things, and preaches the Gospel to the poor, surely those messengers who were 
made spirits by God, those who are a flame of fire, ministers of the Father of all, cannot have been 
excluded from being evangelists also. Hence an angel standing over the shepherds made a bright light to 
shine round about them, and said: “Fear not; behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all the people; for there is born to you, this day, a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, in the city of David.” 
And at a time when there was no knowledge among men of the mystery of the Gospel, those who were 
greater than men and inhabitants of heaven, the army of God, praised God, saying, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will among men.” And having said this, the angels go away from the 
shepherds into heaven, leaving us to gather how the joy preached to us through the birth of Jesus Christ is 
glory in the highest to God; they humbled themselves even to the ground, and then returned to their place 
of rest, to glorify God in the highest through Jesus Christ. But the angels also wonder at the peace which 
is to be brought about on account of Jesus on the earth, that seat of war, on which Lucifer, star of the 
morning, fell from heaven, to be warred against and destroyed by Jesus. 


14. The Old Testament, Typified by John, is the Beginning of the Gospel. 


In addition to what we have said, there is also this to be considered about the Gospel, that in the first 
instance it is that of Christ Jesus, the head of the whole body of the saved; as Mark says, “The beginning 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” Then also it is the Gospel of the Apostles; whence Paul says, “According to 
my Gospel.” But the beginning of the Gospel—for in respect of its extent it has a beginning, a 
continuation, a middle, and an end—is nothing but the whole Old Testament. John is, in this respect, a 
type of the Old Testament, or, if we regard the connection of the New Testament with the Old, John 
represents the termination of the Old. For the same Mark says: “The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, as it is written in Isaiah the prophet, Behold I send my messenger before thy face, who shall 
prepare thy way. The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make His 
paths straight.” And here I must wonder how the dissentients can connect the two Testaments with two 
different Gods. These words, were there no others, are enough to convict them of their error. For how can 
John be the beginning of the Gospel if they suppose he belongs to a different God, if he belongs to the 
demiurge, and, as they hold, is not acquainted with the new deity? And the angels are not entrusted with 
but one evangelical ministry, and that a short one, not only with that addressed to the shepherds. For at 
the end an exalted and flying angel, having the Gospel, will preach it to every nation, for the good Father 
has not entirely deserted those who have fallen away from Him. John, son of Zebedee, says in his 
Apocalypse: “And I saw an angel flying in the midst of heaven, having the Eternal Gospel, to preach it to 
those who dwell upon the earth, and to every nation, and tribe, and tongue, and people, saying, with a 
loud voice, Fear God and give Him glory, for the hour of His judgment hath come, and worship Him that 
made the heaven, and the earth, and the sea, and the fountains of waters.” 


15. The Gospel is in the Old Testament, and Indeed in the Whole Universe. Prayer for Aid to Understand 
the Mystical Sense of the Work in Hand. 


As, then, we have shown that the beginning of the Gospel, according to one interpretation, is the whole 


Old Testament, and is signified by the person of John, we shall add, lest this should be called a mere 
unsupported assertion, what is said in the Acts about the eunuch of the queen of the Ethiopians and 
Philip. Philip, it is said, began at the passage of Isaiah: “He was led as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a 
lamb before his shearer is dumb,” and so preached to him the Lord Jesus. How can he begin with the 
prophet and preach Jesus, if Isaiah was not a part of the beginning of the Gospel? From this we may 
derive a proof of the assertion made at the outset, that every divine Scripture is Gospel. If he who 
preaches the Gospel preaches good things, and all those who spoke before the sojourn of Jesus in the flesh 
preach Christ, who is as we saw good things, then the words spoken by all of them alike are in a sense a 
part of the Gospel. And when the Gospel is said to be declared throughout the whole world, we infer that 
it is actually preached in the whole world, not, that is to say, in this earthly district only, but in the whole 
system of heaven and earth, or from heaven and earth. And why should we discuss any further what the 
Gospel is? What we have said is enough. Besides the passages we have adduced, passages by no means 
inept or unsuited for our purpose,—much to the same effect might be collected from the Scriptures, so 
that it is clearly seen what is the glory of the good things in Jesus Christ shed forth by the Gospel, the 
Gospel ministered by men and angels, and, I believe, also by authorities and powers, and thrones and 
dominions, and every name that is named, not only in this world, but also in the world to come, and 
indeed even by Christ Himself. Here, then, let us bring to a close what has to be said before proceeding to 
read the work itself. And now let us ask God to assist us through Jesus Christ by the Holy Spirit, so that 
we may be able to unfold the mystical sense which is treasured up in the words before us. 


16. Meaning of “Beginning.” (1) in Space. 


“In the beginning was the Word.” It is not only the Greeks who consider the word “beginning” to have 
many meanings. Let any one collect the Scripture passages in which the word occurs, and with a view to 
an accurate interpretation of it note what it stands for in each passage, and he will find that the word has 
many meanings in sacred discourse also. We speak of a beginning in reference to a transition. Here it has 
to do with a road and with length. This appears in the saying: “The beginning of a good way is to do 
justice.” For since the good way is long, there have first to be considered in reference to it the question 
connected with action, and this side is presented in the words “to do justice;” the contemplative side 
comes up for consideration afterwards. In the latter the end of it comes to rest at last in the so-called 
restoration of all things, since no enemy is left them to fight against, if that be true which is said: “For He 
must reign until He have placed His enemies under His feet. But the last enemy to be destroyed is death.” 
For then but one activity will be left for those who have come to God on account of His word which is with 
Him, that, namely, of knowing God, so that, being found by the knowledge of the Father, they may all be 
His Son, as now no one but the Son knows the Father. For should any one enquire carefully at what time 
those are to know the Father to whom He who knows the Father reveals Him, and should he consider how 
a man now sees only through a glass and in a riddle, never having learned to know as he ought to know, 
he would be justified in saying that no one, no apostle even, and no prophet had known the Father, but 
when he became one with Him as a son and a father are one. And if any one says that it is a digression 
which has led us to this point, our consideration of that one meaning of the word beginning, we must 
show that the digression is necessary and useful for the end we have in view. For if we speak of a 
beginning in the case of a transition, and of a way and its length, and if we are told that the beginning of a 
good way is to do justice, then it concerns us to know in what manner every good way has for its 
beginning to do justice, and how after such beginning it arrives at contemplation, and in what manner it 
thus arrives at contemplation. 


17. (2) in Time. The Beginning of Creation. 


Again, there is a beginning in a matter of origin, as might appear in the saying: “In the beginning God 
made the heaven and the earth.” This meaning, however, appears more plainly in the Book of Job in the 
passage: “This is the beginning of God’s creation, made for His angels to mock at.” One would suppose 
that the heavens and the earth were made first, of all that was made at the creation of the world. But the 
second passage suggests a better view, namely, that as many beings were framed with a body, the first 
made of these was the creature called dragon, but called in another passage the great whale (leviathan) 
which the Lord tamed. We must ask about this; whether, when the saints were living a blessed life apart 
from matter and from any body, the dragon, falling from the pure life, became fit to be bound in matter 
and in a body, so that the Lord could say, speaking through storm and clouds, “This is the beginning of the 
creation of God, made for His angels to mock at.” It is possible, however, that the dragon is not positively 
the beginning of the creation of the Lord, but that there were many creatures made with a body for the 
angels to mock at, and that the dragon was the first of these, while others could subsist in a body without 
such reproach. But it is not so. For the soul of the sun is placed in a body, and the whole creation, of which 
the Apostle says: “The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now,” and perhaps the 
following is about the same: “The creation was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but on account of Him 
who subjected it for hope;” so that bodies might be in vanity, and doing the things of the body, as he who 
is in the body must. .. . One who is in the body does the things of the body, though unwillingly. Wherefore 
the creation was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but he who does unwillingly the things of the body 
does what he does for the sake of hope, as if we should say that Paul desired to remain in the flesh, not 
willingly, but on account of hope. For though he thought it better to be dissolved and to be with Christ, it 
was not unreasonable that he should wish to remain in the flesh for the sake of the benefit to others and 


of advancement in the things hoped for, not only by him, but also by those benefited by him. This meaning 
of the term “beginning,” as of origin, will serve us also in the passage in which Wisdom speaks in the 
Proverbs. “God,” we read, “created me the beginning of His ways, for His works.” Here the term could be 
interpreted as in the first application we spoke of, that of a way: “The Lord,” it says, “created me the 
beginning of His ways.” One might assert, and with reason, that God Himself is the beginning of all 
things, and might go on to Say, as is plain, that the Father is the beginning of the Son; and the demiurge 
the beginning of the works of the demiurge, and that God in a word is the beginning of all that exists. This 
view is supported by our: “In the beginning was the Word.” In the Word one may see the Son, and because 
He is in the Father He may be said to be in the beginning. 


18. (3) of Substance. 


In the third place a beginning may be that out of which a thing comes, the underlying matter from which 
things are formed. This, however, is the view of those who hold matter itself to be uncreated, a view which 
we believers cannot share, since we believe God to have made the things that are out of the things which 
are not, as the mother of the seven martyrs in the Maccabees teaches, and as the angel of repentance in 
the Shepherd inculcated. 


19. (4) of Type and Copy. 


In addition to these meanings there is that in which we speak of an arche, according to form; thus if the 
first-born of every creature is the image of the invisible God, then the Father is his arche. In the same way 
Christ is the arche of those who are made according to the image of God. For if men are according to the 
image, but the image according to the Father; in the first case the Father is the arche of Christ, and in the 
other Christ is the arche of men, and men are made, not according to that of which he is the image, but 
according to the image. With this example our passage will agree: “In the arche was the Word.” 


20. (5) of Elements and What is Formed from Them. 


There is also an arche in a matter of learning, as when we say that the letters are the arche of grammar. 
The Apostle accordingly says: “When by reason of the time you ought to be teachers, you have need again 
that some one teach you what are the elements of the arche of the oracles of God.” Now the arche spoken 
of in connection with learning is twofold; first in respect of its nature, secondly in its relation to us; as we 
might say of Christ, that by nature His arche is deity, but that in relation to us who cannot, for its very 
greatness, command the whole truth about Him, His arche is His manhood, as He is preached to babes, 
“Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” In this view, then, Christ is the arche of learning in His own nature, 
because He is the wisdom and power of God; but for us, the Word was made flesh, that He might 
tabernacle among us who could only thus at first receive Him. And perhaps this is the reason why He is 
not only the firstborn of all creation, but is also designated the man, Adam. For Paul says He is Adam: 
“The last Adam was made a life-giving spirit.” 


21. (6) of Design and Execution. 


Again we speak of the arche of an action, in which there is a design which appears after the beginning. It 
may be considered whether wisdom is to be regarded as the arche of the works of God because it is in this 
way the principle of them. 


22. The Word Was in the Beginning, I.e., in Wisdom, Which Contained All Things in Idea, Before They 
Existed. Christ’s Character as Wisdom is Prior to His Other Characters. 


So many meanings occur to us at once of the word arche. We have now to ask which of them we should 
adopt for our text, “In the beginning was the Word.” It is plain that we may at once dismiss the meaning 
which connects it with transition or with a road and its length. Nor, it is pretty plain, will the meaning 
connected with an origin serve our purpose. One might, however, think of the sense in which it points to 
the author, to that which brings about the effect, if, as we read, “God commanded and they were created.” 
For Christ is, in a manner, the demiurge, to whom the Father says, “Let there be light,” and “Let there be 
a firmament.” But Christ is demiurge as a beginning (arche), inasmuch as He is wisdom. It is in virtue of 
His being wisdom that He is called arche. For Wisdom says in Solomon: “God created me the beginning of 
His ways, for His works,” so that the Word might be in an arche, namely, in wisdom. Considered in 
relation to the structure of contemplation and thoughts about the whole of things, it is regarded as 
wisdom; but in relation to that side of the objects of thought, in which reasonable beings apprehend them, 
it is considered as the Word. And there is no wonder, since, as we have said before, the Saviour is many 
good things, if He comprises in Himself thoughts of the first order, and of the second, and of the third. 
This is what John suggested when he said about the Word: “That which was made was life in Him.” Life 
then came in the Word. And on the one side the Word is no other than the Christ, the Word, He who was 
with the Father, by whom all things were made; while, on the other side, the Life is no other than the Son 
of God, who says: “I am the way and the truth and the life.” As, then, life came into being in the Word, so 
the Word in the arche. Consider, however, if we are at liberty to take this meaning of arche for our text: 
“In the beginning was the Word,” so as to obtain the meaning that all things came into being according to 
wisdom and according to the models of the system which are present in his thoughts. For I consider that 


as a house or a ship is built and fashioned in accordance with the sketches of the builder or designer, the 
house or the ship having their beginning (arche) in the sketches and reckonings in his mind, so all things 
came into being in accordance with the designs of what was to be, clearly laid down by God in wisdom. 
And we should add that having created, so to speak, ensouled wisdom, He left her to hand over, from the 
types which were in her, to things existing and to matter, the actual emergence of them, their moulding 
and their forms. But I consider, if it be permitted to say this, that the beginning (arche) of real existence 
was the Son of God, saying: “I am the beginning and the end, the A and the O, the first and the last.” We 
must, however, remember that He is not the arche in respect of every name which is applied to Him. For 
how can He be the beginning in respect of His being life, when life came in the Word, and the Word is 
manifestly the arche of life? It is also tolerably evident that He cannot be the arche in respect of His being 
the first-born from the dead. And if we go through all His titles carefully we find that He is the arche only 
in respect of His being wisdom. Not even as the Word is He the arche, for the Word was in the arche. And 
so one might venture to say that wisdom is anterior to all the thoughts that are expressed in the titles of 
the first-born of every creature. Now God is altogether one and simple; but our Saviour, for many reasons, 
since God set Him forth a propitiation and a first fruits of the whole creation, is made many things, or 
perhaps all these things; the whole creation, so far as capable of redemption, stands in need of Him. And, 
hence, He is made the light of men, because men, being darkened by wickedness, need the light that 
shines in darkness, and is not overtaken by the darkness; had not men been in darkness, He would not 
have become the light of men. The same thing may be observed in respect of His being the first-born of 
the dead. For supposing the woman had not been deceived, and Adam had not fallen, and man created for 
incorruption had obtained it, then He would not have descended into the grave, nor would He have died, 
there being no sin, nor would His love of men have required that He should die, and if He had not died, 
He could not have been the first-born of the dead. We may also ask whether He would ever have become a 
shepherd, had man not been thrown together with the beasts which are devoid of reason, and made like to 
them. For if God saves man and beasts, He saves those beasts which He does save, by giving them a 
shepherd, since they cannot have a king. Thus if we collect the titles of Jesus, the question arises which of 
them were conferred on Him later, and would never have assumed such importance if the saints had 
begun and had also persevered in blessedness. Perhaps Wisdom would be the only remaining one, or 
perhaps the Word would remain too, or perhaps the Life, or perhaps the Truth, not the others, which He 
took for our sake. And happy indeed are those who in their need for the Son of God have yet become such 
persons as not to need Him in His character as a physician healing the sick, nor in that of a shepherd, nor 
in that of redemption, but only in His characters as wisdom, as the word and righteousness, or if there be 
any other title suitable for those who are so perfect as to receive Him in His fairest characters. So much 
for the phrase “In the beginning.” 


23. The Title “Word” Is to Be Interpreted by the Same Method as the Other Titles of Christ. The Word of 
God is Not a Mere Attribute of God, But a Separate Person. What is Meant When He is Called the Word. 


Let us consider, however, a little more carefully what is the Word which is in the beginning. I am often led 
to wonder when I consider the things that are said about Christ, even by those who are in earnest in their 
belief in Him. Though there is a countless number of names which can be applied to our Saviour, they 
omit the most of them, and if they should remember them, they declare that these titles are not to be 
understood in their proper sense, but tropically. But when they come to the title Logos (Word), and repeat 
that Christ alone is the Word of God, they are not consistent, and do not, as in the case of the other titles, 
search out what is behind the meaning of the term “Word.” I wonder at the stupidity of the general run of 
Christians in this matter. I do not mince matters; it is nothing but stupidity. The Son of God says in one 
passage, “I am the light of the world,” and in another, “I am the resurrection,” and again, “I am the way 
and the truth and the life.” It is also written, “I am the door,” and we have the saying, “I am the good 
shepherd,” and when the woman of Samaria says, “We know the Messiah is coming, who is called Christ; 
when He comes, He will tell us all things,” Jesus answers, “I that speak unto thee am He.” Again, when He 
washed the disciples’ feet, He declared Himself in these words to be their Master and Lord: “You call Me 
Master and Lord, and you say well, for so I am.” He also distinctly announces Himself as the Son of God, 
when He says, “He whom the Father sanctified and sent unto the world, to Him do you say, Thou 
blasphemest, because I said, I am the Son of God?” and “Father, the hour is come; glorify Thy Son, that 
the Son also may glorify Thee.” We also find Him declaring Himself to be a king, as when He answers 
Pilate’s question, “Art Thou the King of the Jews?” by saying, “My kingdom is not of this world; if My 
kingdom were of this world, then would My servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews, but 
now is My kingdom not from hence.” We have also read the words, “I am the true vine and My Father is 
the husbandman,” and again, “I am the vine, ye are the branches.” Add to these testimonies also the 
saying, “I am the bread of life, that came down from heaven and giveth life to the world.” These texts will 
suffice for the present, which we have picked up out of the storehouse of the Gospels, and in all of which 
He claims to be the Son of God. But in the Apocalypse of John, too, He says, “I am the first and the last, 
and the living One, and I was dead. Behold, I am alive for evermore.” And again, “I am the A and the O, 
and the first and the last, the beginning and the end.” The careful student of the sacred books, moreover, 
may gather not a few similar passages from the prophets, as where He calls Himself a chosen shaft, and a 
servant of God, and a light of the Gentiles. Isaiah also says, “From my mother’s womb hath He called me 
by my name, and He made my mouth as a sharp sword, and under the shadow of His hand did He hide 
me, and He said to me, Thou art My servant, O Israel, and in thee will I be glorified.” And a little farther 
on: “And my God shall be my strength, and He said to me, This is a great thing for thee to be called My 


servant, to set up the tribes of Jacob and to turn again the diaspora of Israel. Behold I have set thee for a 
light of the Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for salvation to the end of the earth.” And in Jeremiah too He 
likens Himself to a lamb, as thus: “I was as a gentle lamb that is led to the slaughter.” These and other 
similar sayings He applies to Himself. In addition to these one might collect in the Gospels and the 
Apostles and in the prophets a countless number of titles which are applied to the Son of God, as the 
writers of the Gospels set forth their own views of what He is, or the Apostles extol Him out of what they 
had learned, or the prophets proclaim in advance His coming advent and announce the things concerning 
Him under various names. Thus John calls Him the Lamb of God, saying, “Behold the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sins of the world,” and in these words he declares Him as a man, “This is He about whom 
I said, that there cometh after me a man who is there before me; for He was before me.” And in his 
Catholic Epistle John says that He is a Paraclete for our souls with the Father, as thus: “And if any one sin, 
we have a Paraclete with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous,” and he adds that He is a propitiation for 
our sins, and similarly Paul says He is a propitiation: “Whom God set forth as a propitiation through faith 
in His blood, on account of forgiveness of the forepast sins, in the forbearance of God.” According to Paul, 
too, He is declared to be the wisdom and the power of God, as in the Epistle to the Corinthians: “Christ 
the power of God and the wisdom of God.” It is added that He is also sanctification and redemption: “He 
was made to us of God,” he says, “wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and redemption.” But he 
also teaches us, writing to the Hebrews, that Christ is a High-Priest: “Having, therefore, a great High- 
Priest, who has passed through the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our profession.” And 
the prophets have other names for Him besides these. Jacob in his blessing of his sons says, “Judah, thy 
brethren shall extol thee; thy hands are on the necks of thine enemies. A lion’s whelp is Judah, from a 
shoot, my son, art thou sprung up; thou hast lain down and slept as a lion; who shall awaken him?” We 
cannot now linger over these phrases, to show that what is said of Judah applies to Christ. What may be 
quoted against this view, viz., “A ruler shall not part from Judah nor a leader from his loins, until He come 
for whom it is reserved;” this can better be cleared up on another occasion. But Isaiah knows Christ to be 
spoken of under the names of Jacob and Israel, when he says, “Jacob is my servant, I will help Him; Israel 
is my elect, my soul hath accepted Him. He shall declare judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not strive nor 
cry, neither shall any one hear His voice on the streets. A bruised rod shall He not break, and smoking flax 
shall He not quench, till He bring forth judgment from victory, and in His name shall the nations hope.” 
That it is Christ about whom such prophecies are made, Matthew shows in his Gospel, where he quotes 
from memory and says: “That the saying might be fulfilled, He shall not strive nor cry,” etc. David also is 
called Christ, as where Ezekiel in his prophecy to the shepherds adds as from the mouth of God: “I will 
raise up David my servant, who shall be their shepherd.” For it is not the patriarch David who is to rise 
and be the shepherd of the saints, but Christ. Isaiah also called Christ the rod and the flower: “There shall 
come forth a rod out of the root of Jesse, and a flower shall spring out of this root, and the spirit of God 
shall rest upon Him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and of might, the spirit 
of knowledge and of godliness, and He shall be full of the spirit of the fear of the Lord.” And in the Psalms 
our Lord is called the stone, as follows: “The stone which the builders rejected is made the head of the 
corner. It is from the Lord, and it is wonderful in our eyes.” And the Gospel shows, as also does Luke in 
the Acts, that the stone is no other than Christ; the Gospel as follows: “Have ye never read, the stone 
which the builders rejected is made the head of the corner. Whosoever falls on this stone shall be broken, 
but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will scatter him as dust.” And Luke writes in Acts: “This is the stone, 
which was set at naught of you the builders, which has become the head of the corner.” And one of the 
names applied to the Saviour is that which He Himself does not utter, but which John records;—the Word 
who was in the beginning with God, God the Word. And it is worth our while to fix our attention for a 
moment on those scholars who omit consideration of most of the great names we have mentioned and 
regard this as the most important one. As to the former titles, they look for any account of them that any 
one may offer, but in the case of this one they proceed differently and ask, What is the Son of God when 
called the Word? The passage they employ most is that in the Psalms, “My heart hath produced a good 
Word;” and they imagine the Son of God to be the utterance of the Father deposited, as it were, in 
syllables, and accordingly they do not allow Him, if we examine them farther, any independent hypostasis, 
nor are they clear about His essence. I do not mean that they confuse its qualities, but the fact of His 
having an essence of His own. For no one can understand how that which is said to be “Word” can be a 
Son. And such an animated Word, not being a separate entity from the Father, and accordingly as it, 
having no subsistence. is not a Son, or if he is a Son, let them say that God the Word is a separate being 
and has an essence of His own. We insist, therefore, that as in the case of each of the titles spoken of 
above we turn from the title to the concept it suggests and apply it and demonstrate how the Son of God 
is suitably described by it, the same course must be followed when we find Him called the Word. What 
caprice it is, in all these cases, not to stand upon the term employed, but to enquire in what sense Christ 
is to be understood to be the door, and in what way the vine, and why He is the way; but in the one case of 
His being called the Word, to follow a different course. To add to the authority, therefore, of what we have 
to say on the question, how the Son of God is the Word, we must begin with those names of which we 
spoke first as being applied to Him. This, we cannot deny, will seem to some to be superfluous and a 
digression, but the thoughtful reader will not think it useless to ask as to the concepts for which the titles 
are used; to observe these matters will clear the way for what is coming. And once we have entered upon 
the theology concerning the Saviour, as we seek with what diligence we can and find the various things 
that are taught about Him, we shall necessarily understand more about Him not only in His character as 
the Word, but in His other characters also. 


24. Christ as Light; How He, and How His Disciples are the Light of the World. 


He said, then, that He was the light of the world; and we have to examine, along with this title, those 
which are parallel to it; and, indeed, are thought by some to be not merely parallel, but identical with it. 
He is the true light, and the light of the Gentiles. In the opening of the Gospel now before us He is the 
light of men: “That which was made,” it says, “was life in Him, and the life was the light of men; and the 
light shines in darkness, and the darkness did not overtake it.” A little further on, in the same passage, He 
is called the true light: “The true light, which lightens every man, was coming into the world.” In Isaiah, 
He is the light of the Gentiles, as we said before. “Behold, I have set Thee for a light of the Gentiles, that 
Thou shouldest be for salvation to the end of the earth.” Now the sensible light of the world is the sun, 
and after it comes very worthily the moon, and the same title may be applied to the stars; but those lights 
of the world are said in Moses to have come into existence on the fourth day, and as they shed light on the 
things on the earth, they are not the true light. But the Saviour shines on creatures which have intellect 
and sovereign reason, that their minds may behold their proper objects of vision, and so he is the light of 
the intellectual world, that is to say, of the reasonable souls which are in the sensible world, and if there 
be any beings beyond these in the world from which He declares Himself to be our Saviour. He is, indeed, 
the most determining and distinguished part of that world, and, as we may say, the sun who makes the 
great day of the Lord. In view of this day He says to those who partake of His light, “Work while it is day; 
the night cometh when no man can work. As long as I am in the world, I am the light of the world.” Then 
He says to His disciples, “Ye are the light of the world,” and “Let your light shine before men.” Thus we 
see the Church, the bride, to present an analogy to the moon and stars, and the disciples have a light, 
which is their own or borrowed from the true sun, so that they are able to illuminate those who have no 
command of any spring of light in themselves. We may say that Paul and Peter are the light of the world, 
and that those of their disciples who are enlightened themselves, but are not able to enlighten others, are 
the world of which the Apostles were the light. But the Saviour, being the light of the world, illuminates 
not bodies, but by His incorporeal power the incorporeal intellect, to the end that each of us, enlightened 
as by the sun, may be able to discern the rest of the things of the mind. And as when the sun is shining the 
moon and the stars lose their power of giving light, so those who are irradiated by Christ and receive His 
beams have no need of the ministering apostles and prophets—we must have courage to declare this truth 
—nor of the angels; I will add that they have no need even of the greater powers when they are disciples 
of that first-born light. To those who do not receive the solar beams of Christ, the ministering saints do 
afford an illumination much less than the former; this illumination is as much as those persons can 
receive, and it completely fills them. Christ, again, the light of the world, is the true light as distinguished 
from the light of sense; nothing that is sensible is true. Yet though the sensible is other than the true, it 
does not follow that the sensible is false, for the sensible may have an analogy with the intellectual, and 
not everything that is not true can correctly be called false. Now I ask whether the light of the world is the 
same thing with the light of men, and I conceive that a higher power of light is intended by the former 
phrase than by the latter, for the world in one sense is not only men. Paul shows that the world is 
something more than men when he writes to the Corinthians in his first Epistle: “We are made a spectacle 
unto the world, and to angels, and to men.” In one sense, too, it may be considered, the world is the 
creation which is being delivered from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God, whose earnest expectation is waiting for the manifestation of the sons of God. We also 
draw attention to the comparison which may be drawn between the statement, “I am the light of the 
world,” and the words addressed to the disciples, “Ye are the light of the world.” Some suppose that the 
genuine disciples of Jesus are greater than other creatures, some seeking the reason of this in the natural 
growth of these disciples, others inferring it from their harder struggle. For those beings which are in 
flesh and blood have greater labours and a life more full of dangers than those which are in an ethereal 
body, and the lights of heaven might not, if they had put on bodies of earth, have accomplished this life of 
ours free from danger and from error. Those who incline to this argument may appeal to those texts of 
Scripture which say the most exalted things about men, and to the fact that the Gospel is addressed 
directly to men; not so much is said about the creation, or, as we understand it, about the world. We read, 
“As I and Thou are one, that they also may be one in Us,” and “Where I am, there will also My servant be.” 
These sayings, plainly, are about men; while about the creation it is said that it is delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the children of God. It might be added that not even 
when it is delivered will it take part in the glory of the sons of God. Nor will those who hold this view 
forget that the first-born of every creature, honouring man above all else, became man, and that it was 
not any of the constellations existing in the sky, but one of another order, appointed for this purpose and 
in the service of the knowledge of Jesus, that was made to be the Star of the East, whether it was like the 
other stars or perchance better than they, to be the sign of Him who is the most excellent of all. And if the 
boasting of the saints is in their tribulations, since “tribulation worketh patience, and patience probation, 
and probation hope, and hope maketh not ashamed,” then the afflicted creation cannot have the like 
patience with man, nor the like probation, nor the like hope, but another degree of these, since “the 
creation was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but on account of Him who subjected it, for hope.” Now 
he who shrinks from conferring such great attributes on man will turn to another direction and say that 
the creature being subjected to vanity groans and suffers greater affliction than those who groan in this 
tabernacle, for has she not suffered for the utmost extent of time in her service of vanity—nay, many times 
as long as man? For why does she do this not willingly, but that it is against her nature to be subject to 
vanity, and not to have the best arrangement of her life, that which she shall receive when she is set free, 
when the world is destroyed and released even from the vanity of bodies. Here, however, we may appear 


to be stretching too far, and aiming at more than the question now before us requires. We may return, 
therefore, to the point from which we set out, and ask for what reason the Saviour is called the light of the 
world, the true light, and the light of men. Now we saw that He is called the true light with reference to 
the sensible light of the world, and that the light of the world is the same thing as the light of men, or that 
we may at least enquire whether they are the same. This discussion is not superfluous. Some students do 
not take anything at all out of the statement that the Saviour is the Word; and it is important for us to 
assure ourselves that we are not chargeable with caprice in fixing our attention on that notion. If it admits 
of being taken in a metaphorical sense we ought not to take it literally. When we apply the mystical and 
allegorical method to the expression “light of the world” and the many analogous terms mentioned above, 
we should surely do so with this expression also. 


25. Christ as the Resurrection. 


Now He is called the light of men and the true light and the light of the word, because He brightens and 
irradiates the higher parts of men, or, in a word, of all reasonable beings. And similarly it is from and 
because of the energy with which He causes the old deadness to be put aside and that which is par 
excellence life to be put on, so that those who have truly received Him rise again from the dead, that He is 
called the resurrection. And this He does not only at the moment at which a man says, “We are buried 
with Christ through baptism and have risen again with Him,” but much rather when a man, having laid off 
all about him that belongs to death, walks in the newness of life which belongs to Him, the Son, while 
here. We always “carry about in our body the dying of the Lord Jesus,” and thus we reap the vast 
advantage, “that the life of the Lord Jesus might be made manifest in our bodies.” 


26. Christ as the Way. 


But that progress too, which is in wisdom and which is found by those who seek their salvation in it to do 
for them what they require both in respect of exposition of truth in the divine word and in respect of 
conduct according to true righteousness, it lets us understand how Christ is the way. In this way we have 
to take nothing with us, neither wallet nor coat; we must travel without even a stick, nor must we have 
shoes on our feet. For this road is itself sufficient for all the supplies of our journey; and every one who 
walks on it wants nothing. He is clad with a garment which is fit for one who is setting out in response to 
an invitation to a wedding; and on this road he cannot meet anything that can annoy him. “No one,” 
Solomon says, “can find out the way of a serpent upon a rock.” I would add, or that of any other beast. 
Hence there is no need of a staff on this road, on which there is no trace of any hostile creature, and the 
hardness of which, whence also it is called rock (petra), makes it incapable of harbouring anything 
hurtful. 


27. Christ as the Truth. 


Further, the Only-begotten is the truth, because He embraces in Himself according to the Father’s will the 
whole reason of all things, and that with perfect clearness, and being the truth communicates to each 
creature in proportion to its worthiness. And should any one enquire whether all that the Father knows, 
according to the depth of His riches and His wisdom and His knowledge, is known to our Saviour also, and 
should he, imagining that he will thereby glorify the Father, show that some things known to the Father 
are unknown to the Son, although He might have had an equal share of the apprehensions of the 
unbegotten God, we must remind him that it is from His being the truth that He is Saviour, and add that if 
He is the truth complete, then there is nothing true which He does not know; truth must not limp for the 
want of the things which, according to those persons, are known to the Father only. Or else let it be shown 
that some things are known to which the name of truth does not apply, but which are above the truth. 


28. Christ as Life. 


It is clear also that the principle of that life which is pure and unmixed with any other element, resides in 
Him who is the first-born of all creation, taking from which those who have a share in Christ live the life 
which is true life, while all those who are thought to live apart from this, as they have not the true light, 
have not the true life either. 


29. Christ as the Door and as the Shepherd. 


But as one cannot be in the Father or with the Father except by ascending from below upwards and 
coming first to the divinity of the Son, through which one may be led by the hand and brought to the 
blessedness of the Father Himself, so the Saviour has the inscription “The Door.” And as He is a lover of 
men, and approves the impulse of human souls to better things, even of those who do not hasten to reason 
(the Logos), but like sheep have a weakness and gentleness apart from all accuracy and reason, so He is 
the Shepherd. For the Lord saves men and beasts, and Israel and Juda are sowed with the seed not of men 
only but also of beasts. 


30. Christ as Anointed (Christ) and as King. 


In addition to these titles we must consider at the outset of our work that of Christ, and we must also 


consider that of King, and compare these two so as to find out the difference between them. Now it is said 
in the forty-fourth Psalm, “Thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity, whence Thou art anointed 
(Christ) above Thy fellows.” His loving righteousness and hating iniquity were thus added claims in Him; 
His anointing was not contemporary with His being nor inherited by Him from the first. Anointing is a 
symbol of entering on the kingship, and sometimes also on the priesthood; and must we therefore 
conclude that the kingship of the Son of God is not inherited nor congenital to Him? But how is it 
conceivable that the First-born of all creation was not a king and became a king afterwards because He 
loved righteousness, when, moreover, He Himself was righteousness? We cannot fail to see that it is asa 
man that He is Christ, in respect of His soul, which was human and liable to be troubled and sore vexed, 
but that He is conceived as king in respect of the divine in Him. I find support for this in the seventy-first 
Psalm, which says, “Give the king Thy judgment, O God, and Thy righteousness to the king’s Son, to judge 
Thy people in righteousness and Thy poor in judgment.” This Psalm, though addressed to Solomon, is 
evidently a prophecy of Christ, and it is worth while to ask to what king the prophecy desires judgment to 
be given by God, and to what king’s Son, and what king’s righteousness is spoken of. I conceive, then, that 
what is called the King is the leading nature of the First-born of all creation, to which judgment is given 
on account of its eminence; and that the man whom He assumed, formed and moulded by that nature, 
according to righteousness, is the King’s Son. I am the more led to think that this is so, because the two 
beings are here brought together in one sentence, and are spoken of as if they were not two but one. For 
the Saviour made both one, that is, He made them according to the prototype of the two which had been 
made one in Himself before all things. The two I refer to human nature, since each man’s soul is mixed 
with the Holy Spirit, and each of those who are saved is thus made spiritual. Now as there are some to 
whom Christ is a shepherd, as we said before, because of their meek and composed nature, though they 
are less guided by reason; so there are those to whom He is a king, those, namely, who are led in their 
approach to religion rather by the reasonable part of their nature. And among those who are under a king 
there are differences; some experience his rule in a more mystic and hidden and more divine way, others 
in a less perfect fashion. I should say that those who, led by reason, apart from all agencies of sense, have 
beheld incorporeal things, the things which Paul speaks of as “invisible,” or “not seen,” that they are ruled 
by the leading nature of the Only-begotten, but that those who have only advanced as far as the reason 
which is conversant with sensible things, and on account of these glorify their Maker, that these also are 
governed by the Word, by Christ. No offence need be taken at our distinguishing these notions in the 
Saviour; we draw the same distinctions in His substance. 


31. Christ as Teacher and Master. 


It is plain to all how our Lord is a teacher and an interpreter for those who are striving towards godliness, 
and on the other hand a master of those servants who have the spirit of bondage to fear, who make 
progress and hasten towards wisdom, and are found worthy to possess it. For “the servant knoweth not 
what the master wills,” since he is no longer his master, but has become his friend. The Lord Himself 
teaches this, for He says to hearers who were still servants: “You call Me Master and Lord, and you say 
well, for so 1 am,” but in another passage, “I call you no longer servants, for the servant knoweth not what 
is the will of his master, but I call you friends,” because “you have continued with Me in all My 
temptations.” They, then, who live according to fear, which God exacts from those who are not good 
servants, as we read in Malachi, “If Iam a Master, where is My fear?” are servants of a master who is 
called their Saviour. 


32. Christ as Son. 


None of these testimonies, however, sets forth distinctly the Saviour’s exalted birth; but when the words 
are addressed to Him, “Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee,” this is spoken to Him by God, 
with whom all time is to-day, for there is no evening with God, as I consider, and there is no morning, 
nothing but time that stretches out, along with His unbeginning and unseen life. The day is to-day with 
Him in which the Son was begotten, and thus the beginning of His birth is not found, as neither is the day 
of it. 


33. Christ the True Vine, and as Bread. 


To what we have said must be added how the Son is the true vine. Those will have no difficulty in 
apprehending this who understand, in a manner worthy of the prophetic grace, the saying: “Wine maketh 
glad the heart of man.” For if the heart be the intellectual part, and what rejoices it is the Word most 
pleasant of all to drink which takes us off human things, makes us feel ourselves inspired, and intoxicates 
us with an intoxication which is not irrational but divine, that, I conceive, with which Joseph made his 
brethren merry, then it is very clear how He who brings wine thus to rejoice the heart of man is the true 
vine. He is the true vine, because the grapes He bears are the truth, the disciples are His branches, and 
they, also, bring forth the truth as their fruit. It is somewhat difficult to show the difference between the 
vine and bread, for He says, not only that He is the vine, but that He is the bread of life. May it be that as 
bread nourishes and makes strong, and is said to strengthen the heart of man, but wine, on the contrary, 
pleases and rejoices and melts him, so ethical studies, bringing life to him who learns them and reduces 
them to practice, are the bread of life, but cannot properly be called the fruit of the vine, while secret and 
mystical speculations, rejoicing the heart and causing those to feel inspired who take them in, delighting 


in the Lord, and who desire not only to be nourished but to be made happy, are called the juice of the true 
vine, because they flow from it. 


34. Christ as the First and the Last; He is Also What Lies Between These. 


Further, we have to ask in what sense He is called in the Apocalypse the First and the Last, and how, in 
His character as the First, He is not the same as the Alpha and the beginning, while in His character as 
the Last He is not the same as the Omega and the end. It appears to me, then, that the reasonable beings 
which exist are characterized by many forms, and that some of them are the first, some the second, some 
the third, and so on to the last. To pronounce exactly, however, which is the first, what kind of a being the 
second is, which may truly be designated third, and to carry this out to the end of the series, this is not a 
task for man, but transcends our nature. We shall yet venture, such as we are, to stand still a little at this 
point, and to make some observations on the matter. There are some gods of whom God is god, as we hear 
in prophecy, “Thank ye the God of gods,” and “The God of gods hath spoken, and called the earth.” Now 
God, according to the Gospel, “is not the God of the dead but of the living.” Those gods, then, are living of 
whom God is god. The Apostle, too, writing to the Corinthians, says: “As there are gods many and lords 
many,” and so we have spoken of these gods as really existing. Now there are, besides the gods of whom 
God is god, certain others, who are called thrones, and others called dominions, lordships, also, and 
powers in addition to these. The phrase, “above every name that is named, not only in this world, but also 
in that which is to come,” leads us to believe that there are yet others besides these which are less 
familiar to us; one kind of these the Hebrews called Sabai, from which Sabaoth was formed, who is their 
ruler, and is none other than God. Add to all these the reasonable being who is mortal, man. Now the God 
of all things made first in honour some race of reasonable beings; this I consider to be those who are 
called gods, and the second order, let us say, for the present, are the thrones, and the third, undoubtedly, 
the dominions. And thus we come down in order to the last reasonable race, which, perhaps, cannot be 
any other than man. The Saviour accordingly became, in a diviner way than Paul, all things to all, that He 
might either gain all or perfect them; it is clear that to men He became a man, and to the angels an angel. 
As for His becoming man no believer has any doubt, but as to His becoming an angel, we shall find reason 
for believing it was so, if we observe carefully the appearances and the words of the angels, in some of 
which the powers of the angels seem to belong to Him. In several passages angels speak in such a way as 
to suggest this, as when “the angel of the Lord appeared in a flame of fire. And he said, I am the God of 
Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob.” But Isaiah also says: “His name is called Angel of Great Counsel.” 
The Saviour, then, is the first and the last, not that He is not what lies between, but the extremities are 
named to show that He became all things. Consider, however, whether the last is man, or the things said 
to be under the earth, of which are the demons, all of them or some. We must ask, too, about those things 
which the Saviour became which He speaks of through the prophet David, “And I became as a man 
without any to help him, free among the dead.” His birth from the Virgin and His life so admirably lived 
showed Him to be more than man, and it was the same among the dead. He was the only free person 
there, and His soul was not left in hell. Thus, then, He is the first and the last. Again, if there be letters of 
God, as such there are, by reading which the saints may say they have read what is written on the tablets 
of heaven, these letters, by which heavenly things are to be read, are the notions, divided into small parts, 
into A and so on to O, the Son of God. Again, He is the beginning and the end, but He is this not in all His 
aspects equally. For He is the beginning, as the Proverbs teach us, inasmuch as He is wisdom; it is 
written: “The Lord founded Me in the beginning of His ways, for His works.” In the respect of His being 
the Logos He is not the beginning. “The Word was in the beginning.” Thus in His aspects one comes first 
and is the beginning, and there is a second after the beginning, and a third, and so on to the end, as if He 
had said, I am the beginning. inasmuch as I am wisdom, and the second, perhaps, inasmuch as I am 
invisible, and the third in that I am life, for “what was made was life in Him.” One who was qualified to 
examine and to discern the sense of Scripture might, no doubt, find many members of the series; I cannot 
say if he could find them all. “The beginning and the end” is a phrase we usually apply to a thing that is a 
completed unity; the beginning of a house is its foundation and the end the parapet. We cannot but think 
of this figure, since Christ is the stone which is the head of the corner, to the great unity of the body of the 
saved. For Christ the only-begotten Son is all and in all, He is as the beginning in the man He assumed, 
He is present as the end in the last of the saints, and He is also in those between, or else He is present as 
the beginning in Adam, as the end in His life on earth, according to the saying: “The last Adam was made 
a quickening spirit.” This saying harmonizes well with the interpretation we have given of the first and the 
last. 


35. Christ as the Living and the Dead. 


In what has been said about the first and the last, and about the beginning and the end, we have referred 
these words at one point to the different forms of reasonable beings, at another to the different 
conceptions of the Son of God. Thus we have gained a distinction between the first and the beginning, and 
between the last and the end, and also the distinctive meaning of A and O. It is not hard to see why he is 
called “the Living and the Dead,” and after being dead He that is alive for evermore. For since we were 
not helped by His original life, sunk as we were in sin, He came down into our deadness in order that, He 
having died to sin, we, bearing about in our body the dying of Jesus. might then receive that life of His 
which is for evermore. For those who always carry about in their body the dying of Jesus shall obtain the 
life of Jesus also, manifested in their bodies. 


36. Christ as a Sword. 


The texts of the New Testament, which we have discussed, are things said by Himself about Himself. 
Isaiah, however, He said that His mouth had been set by His Father as a sharp sword, and that He was 
hidden under the shadow of His hand, made like to a chosen shaft and kept close in the Father’s quiver, 
called His servant by the God of all things, and Israel, and Light of the Gentiles. The mouth of the Son of 
God is a sharp sword, for “The word of God is living, and active, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
and piercing to the dividing of soul and spirit, of both joints and marrow, and quick to discern the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.” And indeed He came not to bring peace on the earth, that is, to 
corporeal and sensible things, but a sword, and to cut through, if I may say so, the disastrous friendship of 
soul and body, so that the soul, committing herself to the spirit which was against the flesh, may enter into 
friendship with God. Hence, according to the prophetic word, He made His mouth as a sword, as a sharp 
sword. Can any one behold so many wounded by the divine love, like her in the Song of Songs, who 
complained that she was wounded: “I am wounded with love,” and find the dart that wounded so many 
souls for the love of God, in any but Him who said, “He hath made Me as a chosen shaft.” 


37. Christ as a Servant, as the Lamb of God, and as the Man Whom John Did Not Know. 


Again, let any one consider how Jesus was to His disciples, not as He who sits at meat, but as He who 
serves, and how though the Son of God He took on Him the form of a servant for the sake of the freedom 
of those who were enslaved in sin, and he will be at no loss to account for the Father’s saying to Him: 
“Thou art My servant,” and a little further on: “It is a great thing that thou shouldst be called My servant.” 
For we do not hesitate to say that the goodness of Christ appears in a greater and more divine light, and 
more according to the image of the Father, because “He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross,” than if He had judged it a thing to be grasped to be equal with God, and had 
shrunk from becoming a servant for the salvation of the world. Hence He says, desiring to teach us that in 
accepting this state of servitude He had received a great gift from His Father: “And My God shall be My 
strength. And He said to Me, It is a great thing for Thee to be called My servant.” For if He had not 
become a servant, He would not have raised up the tribes of Jacob, nor have turned the heart of the 
diaspora of Israel, and neither would He have become a light of the Gentiles to be for salvation to the ends 
of the earth. And it is no great thing for Him to become a servant, even if it is called a great thing by His 
Father, for this is in comparison with His being called with an innocent sheep and with a lamb. For the 
Lamb of God became like an innocent sheep being led to the slaughter, that He may take away the sin of 
the world. He who supplies reason (logos) to all is made like a lamb which is dumb before her shearer, 
that we might be purified by His death, which is given as a sort of medicine against the opposing power, 
and also against the sin of those who open their minds to the truth. For the death of Christ reduced to 
impotence those powers which war against the human race, and it set free from sin by a power beyond 
our words the life of each believer. Since, then, He takes away sin until every enemy shall be destroyed 
and death last of all, in order that the whole world may be free from sin, therefore John points to Him and 
says: “Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” It is not said that He will take it 
away in the future, nor that He is at present taking it, nor that He has taken it, but is not taking it away 
now. His taking away sin is still going on, He is taking it away from every individual in the world, till sin be 
taken away from the whole world, and the Saviour deliver the kingdom prepared and completed to the 
Father, a kingdom in which no sin is left at all, and which, therefore, is ready to accept the Father as its 
king, and which on the other hand is waiting to receive all God has to bestow, fully, and in every part, at 
that time when the saying is fulfilled, “That God may be all in all.” Further, we hear of a man who is said 
to be coming after John, who was made before him and was before him. This is to teach us that the man 
also of the Son of God, the man who was mixed with His divinity, was older than His birth from Mary. John 
says he does not know this man, but must he not have known Him when he leapt for joy when yet a babe 
unborn in Elisabeth’s womb, as soon as the voice of Mary’s salutation sounded in the ears of the wife of 
Zacharias? Consider, therefore, if the words “I know Him not” may have reference to the period before the 
bodily existence. Though he did not know Him before He assumed His body, yet he knew Him when yet in 
his mother’s womb, and perhaps he is here learning something new about Him beyond what was known to 
him before, namely, that on whomsoever the Holy Spirit shall descend and abide on him, that is he who is 
to baptize with the Holy Spirit and with fire. He knew him from his mother’s womb, but not all about Him. 
He did not know perhaps that this is He who baptizes with the Holy Spirit and with fire, when he saw the 
Spirit descending and abiding on Him. Yet that He was indeed a man, and the first man, John did not 
know. 


38. Christ as Paraclete, as Propitiation, and as the Power of God. 


But none of the names we have mentioned expresses His representation of us with the Father, as He 
pleads for human nature, and makes atonement for it; the Paraclete, and the propitiation, and the 
atonement. He has the name Paraclete in the Epistle of John: “If any man sin, we have a Paraclete with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” And He is said in the same epistle to be the atonement for our 
sins. Similarly, in the Epistle to the Romans, He is called a propitiation: “Whom God set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith.” Of this proportion there was a type in the inmost part of the temple, the Holy 
of Holies, namely, the golden mercy-seat placed upon the two cherubim. But how could He ever be the 
Paraclete, and the atonement, and the propitiation without the power of God, which makes an end of our 


weakness, flows over the souls of believers, and is administered by Jesus, who indeed is prior to it and 
Himself the power of God, who enables a man to say: “I can do all things through Jesus Christ who 
strengtheneth me.” Whence we know that Simon Magus, who gave himself the title of “The power of God, 
which is called great,” was consigned to perdition and destruction, he and his money with him. We, on the 
contrary, who confess Christ as the true power of God, believe that we share with Him, inasmuch as He is 
that power, all things in which any energy resides. 


39. Christ as Wisdom and Sanctification and Redemption. 


We must not, however, pass over in silence that He is of right the wisdom of God, and hence is called by 
that name. For the wisdom of the God and Father of all things does not apprehend His substance in mere 
visions, like the phantasms of human thoughts. Whoever is able to conceive a bodiless existence of 
manifold speculations which extend to the rationale of existing things, living and, as it were, ensouled, he 
will see how well the Wisdom of God which is above every creature speaks of herself, when she says: “God 
created me the beginning of His ways, for His works.” By this creating act the whole creation was enabled 
to exist, not being unreceptive of that divine wisdom according to which it was brought into being; for 
God, according to the prophet David, made all things in wisdom. But many things came into being by the 
help of wisdom, which do not lay hold of that by which they were created: and few things indeed there are 
which lay hold not only of that wisdom which concerns themselves, but of that which has to do with many 
things besides, namely, of Christ who is the whole of wisdom. But each of the sages, in proportion as he 
embraces wisdom, partakes to that extent of Christ, in that He is wisdom; just as every one who is greatly 
gifted with power, in proportion as he has power, in that proportion also has a share in Christ, inasmuch 
as He is power. The same is to be thought about sanctification and redemption; for Jesus Himself is made 
sanctification to us and redemption. Each of us is sanctified with that sanctification, and redeemed with 
that redemption. Consider, moreover, if the words “to us,” added by the Apostle, have any special force. 
Christ, he says, “was made to us of God, wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” 
In other passages, he speaks about Christ as being wisdom, without any such qualification, and of His 
being power, saying that Christ is the power of God and the wisdom of God, though we might have 
conceived that He was not the wisdom of God or the power of God, absolutely, but only for us. Now, in 
respect of wisdom and power, we have both forms of the statement, the relative and the absolute; but in 
respect of sanctification and redemption, this is not the case. Consider, therefore, since “He that sanctifies 
and they that are sanctified are all of one,” whether the Father is the sanctification of Him who is our 
sanctification, as, Christ being our head, God is His head. But Christ is our redemption because we had 
become prisoners and needed ransoming. I do not enquire as to His own redemption, for though He was 
tempted in all things as we are, He was without sin, and His enemies never reduced Him to captivity. 


40. Christ as Righteousness; As the Demiurge, the Agent of the Good God, and as High-Priest. 


Having expiscated the “to us” and the “absolutely”—sanctification and redemption being “to us” and not 
absolute, wisdom and redemption both to us and absolute—we must not omit to enquire into the position 
of righteousness in the same passage. That Christ is righteousness relatively to us appears clearly from 
the words: “Who was made to us of God wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and redemption.” 
And if we do not find Him to be righteousness absolutely as He is the wisdom and the power of God 
absolutely, then we must enquire whether to Christ Himself, as the Father is sanctification, so the Father 
is also righteousness. There is, we know, no unrighteousness with God; He is a righteous and holy Lord, 
and His judgments are in righteousness, and being righteous, He orders all things righteously. 


The heretics drew a distinction for purposes of their own between the just and the good. They did not 
make the matter very clear, but they considered that the demiurge was just, while the Father of Christ 
was good. That distinction may, I think, if carefully examined, be applied to the Father and the Son; the 
Son being righteousness, and having received power to execute judgment, because He is the Son of Man 
and will judge the world in righteousness, but the Father doing good to those who have been disciplined 
by the righteousness of the Son. This is after the kingdom of the Son; then the Father will manifest in His 
works His name the Good, when God becomes all in all. And perhaps by His righteousness the Saviour 
prepares everything at the fit times, and by His word, by His ordering, by His chastisements, and, if I may 
use such an expression, by His spiritual healing aids, disposes all things to receive at the end the 
goodness of the Father. It was from His sense of that goodness that He answered him who addressed the 
Only-begotten with the words “Good Master,” and said, “Why callest thou Me good? None is good but one, 
God, the Father.” This we have treated of elsewhere, especially in dealing with the question of the greater 
than the demiurge; Christ we have taken to be the demiurge, and the Father the greater than He. Such 
great things, then, He is, the Paraclete, the atonement, the propitiation, the sympathizer with our 
weaknesses, who was tempted in all human things, as we are, without sin; and in consequence He is a 
great High-Priest, having offered Himself as the sacrifice which is offered once for all, and not for men 
only but for every rational creature. For without God He tasted death for every one. In some copies of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews the words are “by the grace of God.” Now, whether He tasted death for every one 
without God, He died not for men only but for all other intellectual beings too, or whether He tasted death 
for every one by the grace of God, He died for all without God, for by the grace of God He tasted death for 
every one. It would surely be absurd to say that He tasted death for human sins and not for any other 
being besides man which had fallen into sin, as for example for the stars. For not even the stars are clean 


in the eyes of God, as we read in Job, “The stars are not clean in His sight,” unless this is to be regarded 
as a hyperbole. Hence he is a great High-Priest, since He restores all things to His Father’s kingdom, and 
arranges that whatever defects exist in each part of creation shall be filled up so as to be full of the glory 
of the Father. This High-Priest is called, from some other notion of him than those we have noticed, Judas, 
that those who are Jews secretly may take the name of Jew not from Judah, son of Jacob, but from Him, 
since they are His brethren, and praise Him for the freedom they have attained. For it is He who sets 
them free, saving them from their enemies on whose backs He lays His hand to subdue them. When He 
has put under His feet the opposing power, and is alone in presence of His Father, then He is Jacob and 
Israel; and thus as we are made light by Him, since He is the light of the world, so we are made Jacob 
since He is called Jacob, and Israel since He is called Israel. 


41. Christ as the Rod, the Flower, the Stone. 


Now He receives the kingdom from the king whom the children of Israel appointed, beginning the 
monarchy not at the divine command and without even consulting God. He therefore fights the battles of 
the Lord and so prepares peace for His Son, His people, and this perhaps is the reason why He is called 
David. Then He is called a rod; such He is to those who need a harder and severer discipline, and have not 
submitted to the love and gentleness of God. On this account, if He is a rod, He has to “go forth;” He does 
not remain in Himself, but appears to go beyond His earlier state. Going forth, then, and becoming a rod, 
He does not remain a rod, but after the rod He becomes a flower that rises up, and after being a rod He is 
made known as a flower to those who, by His being a rod, have met with visitation. For “God will visit 
their iniquities with a rod,” that is, Christ. But “His mercy He will not take from him,” for He will have 
mercy on him, for on whom the Son has mercy the Father has mercy also. An interpretation may be given 
which makes Him a rod and a flower in respect of different persons, a rod to those who have need of 
chastisement, a flower to those who are being saved; but I prefer the account of the matter given above. 
We must add here, however, that, perhaps, looking to the end, if Christ is a rod to any man He is also a 
flower to him, while it is not the case that he who receives Him as a flower must also know Him as a rod. 
And yet as one flower is more perfect than another and plants are said to flower, even though they bring 
forth no perfect fruit, so the perfect receive that of Christ which transcends the flower. Those, on the 
other hand, who have known Him as a rod will partake along with it, not in His perfection, but in the 
flower which comes before the fruit. Last of all, before we come to the word Logos, Christ was a stone, set 
at naught by the builders but placed on the head of the corner, for the living stones are built up as on a 
foundation on the other stones of the Apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus Himself our Lord being the chief 
corner-stone, because He is a part of the building made of living stones in the land of the living; therefore 
He is called a stone. All this we have said to show how capricious and baseless is the procedure of those 
who, when so many names are given to Christ, take the mere appellation “the Word,” without enquiring, 
as in the case of His other titles, in what sense it is used; surely they ought to ask what is meant when it is 
said of the Son of God that He was the Word, and God, and that He was in the beginning with the Father, 
and that all things were made by Him. 


42. Of the Various Ways in Which Christ is the Logos. 


As, then, from His activity in enlightening the world whose light He is, Christ is named the Light of the 
World, and as from His making those who sincerely attach themselves to Him put away their deadness 
and rise again and put on newness of life, He is called the Resurrection, so from an activity of another 
kind He is called Shepherd and Teacher, King and Chosen Shaft, and Servant, and in addition to these 
Paraclete and Atonement and Propitiation. And after the same fashion He is also called the Logos, 
because He takes away from us all that is irrational, and makes us truly reasonable, so that we do all 
things, even to eating and drinking, to the glory of God, and discharge by the Logos to the glory of God 
both the commoner functions of life and those which belong to a more advanced stage. For if, by having 
part in Him, we are raised up and enlightened, herded also it may be and ruled over, then it is clear that 
we become in a divine manner reasonable, when He drives away from us what in us is irrational and dead, 
since He is the Logos (reason) and the Resurrection. Consider, however, whether all men have in some 
way part in Him in His character as Logos. On this point the Apostle teaches us that He is to be sought 
not outside the seeker, and that those find Him in themselves who set their heart on doing so; “Say not in 
thy heart, Who shall ascend into heaven? That is to bring Christ down; or, Who shall descend into the 
abyss? That is to bring Christ up from the dead. But what saith the Scripture? The Word is very nigh thee, 
in thy mouth and in thy heart,” as if Christ Himself were the same thing as the Word said to be sought 
after. But when the Lord Himself says “If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had not had sin; but 
now they have no cloak for their sin,” the only sense we can find in His words is that the Logos Himself 
says that those are not chargeable with sin to whom He (reason) has not fully come, but that those, if they 
sin, are guilty who, having had part in Him, act contrary to the ideas by which He declares His full 
presence in us. Only when thus read is the saying true: “If I had not come and spoken to them, they had 
not had sin.” Should the words be applied, as many are of opinion that they should, to the visible Christ, 
then how is it true that those had no sin to whom He did not come? In that case all who lived before the 
advent of the Saviour will be free from sin, since Jesus, as seen in flesh, had not yet come. And more—all 
those to whom He has never been preached will have no sin, and if they have no sin, then it is clear they 
are not liable to judgment. But the Logos in man, in which we have said that our whole race had part, is 
spoken of in two senses; first, in that of the filling up of ideas which takes place, prodigies excepted, in 


every one who passes beyond the age of boyhood, but secondly, in that of the consummation, which takes 
place only in the perfect. The words, therefore, “If I had not come and spoken to them, they would not 
have had sin, but now they have no cloak for their sin,” are to be understood in the former sense; but the 
words, “All that ever came before me are thieves and robbers, and the sheep did not hear them,” in the 
latter. For before the consummation of reason comes, there is nothing in man but what is blameworthy; all 
is imperfect and defective, and can by no means command the obedience of those irrational elements in 
us which are tropically spoken of as sheep. And perhaps the former meaning is to be recognized in the 
words “The Logos was made flesh,” but the second in “The Logos was God.” We must accordingly look at 
what there is to be seen in human affairs between the saying, “The Word (reason) was made flesh” and 
“The Word was God.” When the Word was made flesh can we say that it was to some extent broken up and 
thinned out, and can we say that it recovered from that point onward till it became again what it was at 
first, God the Word, the Word with the Father; the Word whose glory John saw, the verily only-begotten, as 
from the Father. But the Son may also be the Logos (Word), because He reports the secret things of His 
Father who is intellect in the same way as the Son who is called the Word. For as with us the word is a 
messenger of those things which the mind perceives, so the Word of God, knowing the Father, since no 
created being can approach Him without a guide, reveals the Father whom He knows. For no one knows 
the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son reveals Him, and inasmuch as He is the Word He 
is the Messenger of Great Counsel, who has the government upon His shoulders; for He entered on His 
kingdom by enduring the cross. In the Apocalypse, moreover, the Faithful and True (the Word), is said to 
sit on a white horse, the epithets indicating, I consider, the clearness of the voice with which the Word of 
truth speaks to us when He sojourns among us. This is scarcely the place to show how the word “horse” is 
often used in passages spoken for our encouragement in sacred learning. I only cite two of these: “A horse 
is deceitful for safety,” and “Some trust in chariots and some in horses, but we will rejoice in the name of 
the Lord our God.” Nor must we leave unnoticed a passage in the forty-fourth Psalm, frequently quoted by 
many writers as if they understood it: “My heart hath belched forth a good word, I speak my works to the 
King.” Suppose it is God the Father who speaks thus; what is His heart, that the good word should appear 
in accordance with His heart? If, as these writers suppose, the Word (Logos) needs no interpretation, then 
the heart is to be taken in the natural sense too. But it is quite absurd to suppose God’s heart to be a part 
of Him as ours is of our body. We must remind such writers that as when the hand of God is spoken of, and 
His arm and His finger, we do not read the words literally but enquire in what sound sense we may take 
them so as to be worthy of God, so His heart is to be understood of His rational power, by which He 
disposes all things, and His word of that which announces what is in this heart of His. But who is it that 
announces the counsel of the Father to those of His creatures who are worthy and who have risen above 
themselves, who but the Saviour? That “belched forth” is not, perhaps, without significance; a hundred 
other terms might have been employed; “My heart has produced a good word,” it might have been said, or 
“My heart has spoken a good word.” But in belching, some wind that was hidden makes its way out to the 
world, and so it may be that the Father gives out views of truth not continuously, but as it were after the 
fashion of belching, and the word has the character of the things thus produced, and is called, therefore, 
the image of the invisible God. We may enter our agreement, therefore, with the ordinary acceptation of 
these words, and take them to be spoken by the Father. It is not, however, a matter of course, that it is 
God Himself who announces these things. Why should it not be a prophet? Filled with the Spirit and 
unable to contain himself, he brings forth a word about his prophecy concerning Christ: “My heart hath 
belched forth a good word, I speak my works to the King, my pen is the tongue of a ready writer. Excellent 
in beauty is He beyond the sons of men.” Then to the Christ Himself: “Grace is poured out on Thy lips.” If 
the Father were the speaker, how could He go on after the words, “Grace is poured out on thy lips,” to say, 
“Therefore God hath blessed thee for ever,” and a little further on, “Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” Some of those who wish to make the Father the speaker 
may appeal to the words, “Hear, O daughter, and behold and incline thine ear, and forget thy people and 
thy father.” The prophet, it may be said, could not address the Church in the words, “Hear, O daughter.” It 
is not difficult, however, to show that changes of person occur frequently in the Psalms, so that these 
words, “Hear, O daughter,” might be from the Father, in this passage, though the Psalm as a whole is not. 
To our discussion of the Word we may here add the passage, “By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
founded, and all the power of them by the breath of His mouth.” Some refer this to the Saviour and the 
Holy Spirit. The passage, however, does not necessarily imply any more than that the heavens were 
founded by the reason (logos) of God, as when we say that a house is built by the plan (logos) of the 
architect, or a ship by the plan (logos) of the shipbuilder. In the same way the heavens were founded 
(made solid) by the Word of God, for they are of a more divine substance, which on this account is called 
solid; it has little fluidity for the most part, nor is it easily melted like other parts of the world, and 
specially the lower parts. On account of this difference the heavens are said in a special manner to be 
constituted by the Word of God. 


The saying then stands, first, “In the beginning was the Logos;” we are to place that full in our view; but 
the testimonies we cited from the Proverbs led us to place wisdom first, and to think of wisdom as 
preceding the Word which announces her. We must observe, then, that the Logos is in the beginning, that 
is, in wisdom, always. Its being in wisdom, which is called the beginning, does not prevent it from being 
with God and from being God, and it is not simply with God, but is in the beginning, in wisdom, with God. 
For he goes on: “He was in the beginning with God.” He might have said, “He was with God;” but as He 
was in the beginning, so He was with God in the beginning, and “All things were made by Him,” being in 
the beginning, for God made all things, as David tells us, in wisdom. And to let us understand that the 


Word has His own definite place and sphere as one who has life in Himself (and is a distinct person), we 
must also speak about powers, not about power. “Thus saith the Lord of powers, (A.V. hosts)” we 
frequently read; there are certain creatures, rational and divine, which are called powers: and of these 
Christ was the highest and best, and is called not only the wisdom of God but also His power. As, then, 
there are several powers of God, each of them in its own form, and the Saviour is different from these, so 
also Christ, even if that which is Logos in us is not in respect of form outside of us, will be understood 
from our discussion up to this point to be the Logos, who has His being in the beginning, in wisdom. This 
for the present may suffice, on the word: “In the beginning was the Logos.” 


BOOK II 


1. “And the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” In the preceding section, my revered brother 
Ambrosius, brother formed according to the Gospel, we have discussed, as far as is at present in our 
power, what the Gospel is, and what is the beginning in which the Word was, and what the Word is which 
was in the beginning. We now come to consider the next point in the work before us, How the Word was 
with God. To this end it will be of service to remember that what is called the Word came to certain 
persons; as “The Word of the Lord which came to Hosea, the son of Beeri,” and “The Word which came to 
Isaiah, the son of Amos, concerning Judah and concerning Jerusalem,” and “The Word which came to 
Jeremiah concerning the drought.” We must enquire how this Word came to Hosea, and how it came also 
to Isaiah the son of Amos, and again to Jeremiah concerning the drought; the comparison may enable us 
to find out how the Word was with God. The generality will simply look at what the prophets said, as if 
that were the Word of the Lord or the Word, that came to them. May it not be, however, that as we say 
that this person comes to that, so the Son, the Word, of whom we are now theologizing, came to Hosea, 
sent to him by the Father; historically, that is to say, to the son of Beeri, the prophet Hosea, but mystically 
to him who is saved, for Hosea means, etymologically, Saved; and to the son of Beeri, which etymologically 
means wells, since every one who is saved becomes a son of that spring which gushes forth out of the 
depths, the wisdom of God. And it is nowise marvellous that the saint should be a son of wells. From his 
brave deeds he is often called a son, whether, from his works shining before men, of light, or from his 
possessing the peace of God which passes all understanding, of peace, or, once more, from the help which 
wisdom brings him, a child of wisdom; for wisdom, it says, is justified of her children. Thus he who by the 
divine spirit searches all things, and even the deep things of God, so that he can exclaim, “O the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God!” he can be a son of wells, to whom the Word of 
the Lord comes. Similarly the Word comes also to Isaiah, teaching the things which are coming upon 
Judaea and Jerusalem in the last days; and so also it comes to Jeremiah lifted up by a divine elation. For 
Iao means etymologically lifting up, elation. Now the Word comes to men who formerly could not receive 
the advent of the Son of God who is the Word; but to God it does not come, as if it had not been with Him 
before. The Word was always with the Father; and so it is said, “And the Word was with God.” He did not 
come to God, and this same word “was” is used of the Word because He was in the beginning at the same 
time when He was with God, neither being separated from the beginning nor being bereft of His Father. 
And again, neither did He come to be in the beginning after He had not been in it, nor did He come to be 
with God after not having been with Him. For before all time and the remotest age the Word was in the 
beginning, and the Word was with God. Thus to find out what is meant by the phrase, “The Word was with 
God,” we have adduced the words used about the prophets, how He came to Hosea, to Isaiah, to Jeremiah, 
and we have noticed the difference, by no means accidental, between “became” and “was.” We have to 
add that in His coming to the prophets He illuminates the prophets with the light of knowledge, causing 
them to see things which had been before them, but which they had not understood till then. With God, 
however, He is God, just because He is with Him. And perhaps it was because he saw some such order in 
the Logos, that John did not place the clause “The Word was God” before the clause “The Word was with 
God.” The series in which he places his different sentences does not prevent the force of each axiom from 
being separately and fully seen. One axiom is, “In the beginning was the Word,” a second, “The Word was 
with God,” and then comes, “And the Word was God.” The arrangement of the sentences might be thought 
to indicate an order; we have first “In the beginning was the Word,” then, “And the Word was with God,” 
and thirdly, “And the Word was God,” so that it might be seen that the Word being with God makes Him 
God. 


2. In What Way the Logos is God. Errors to Be Avoided on This Question. 


We next notice John’s use of the article in these sentences. He does not write without care in this respect, 
nor is he unfamiliar with the niceties of the Greek tongue. In some cases he uses the article, and in some 
he omits it. He adds the article to the Logos, but to the name of God he adds it sometimes only. He uses 
the article, when the name of God refers to the uncreated cause of all things, and omits it when the Logos 
is named God. Does the same difference which we observe between God with the article and God without 
it prevail also between the Logos with it and without it? We must enquire into this. As the God who is over 
all is God with the article not without it, so “the Logos” is the source of that reason (Logos) which dwells 
in every reasonable creature; the reason which is in each creature is not, like the former called par 
excellence The Logos. Now there are many who are sincerely concerned about religion, and who fall here 
into great perplexity. They are afraid that they may be proclaiming two Gods, and their fear drives them 
into doctrines which are false and wicked. Either they deny that the Son has a distinct nature of His own 


besides that of the Father, and make Him whom they call the Son to be God all but the name, or they deny 
the divinity of the Son, giving Him a separate existence of His own, and making His sphere of essence fall 
outside that of the Father, so that they are separable from each other. To such persons we have to say that 
God on the one hand is Very God (Autotheos, God of Himself); and so the Saviour says in His prayer to the 
Father, “That they may know Thee the only true God;” but that all beyond the Very God is made God by 
participation in His divinity, and is not to be called simply God (with the article), but rather God (without 
article). And thus the first-born of all creation, who is the first to be with God, and to attract to Himself 
divinity, is a being of more exalted rank than the other gods beside Him, of whom God is the God, as it is 
written, “The God of gods, the Lord, hath spoken and called the earth.” It was by the offices of the first- 
born that they became gods, for He drew from God in generous measure that they should be made gods, 
and He communicated it to them according to His own bounty. The true God, then, is “The God,” and 
those who are formed after Him are gods, images, as it were, of Him the prototype. But the archetypal 
image, again, of all these images is the Word of God, who was in the beginning, and who by being with 
God is at all times God, not possessing that of Himself, but by His being with the Father, and not 
continuing to be God, if we should think of this, except by remaining always in uninterrupted 
contemplation of the depths of the Father. 


3. Various Relations of the Logos to Men. 


Now it is possible that some may dislike what we have said representing the Father as the one true God, 
but admitting other beings besides the true God, who have become gods by having a share of God. They 
may fear that the glory of Him who surpasses all creation may be lowered to the level of those other 
beings called gods. We drew this distinction between Him and them that we showed God the Word to be 
to all the other gods the minister of their divinity. To this we must add, in order to obviate objections, that 
the reason which is in every reasonable creature occupied the same relation to the reason who was in the 
beginning with God, and is God the Word, as God the Word occupies to God. As the Father who is Very 
God and the True God is to His image and to the images of His image—men are said to be according to 
the image, not to be images of God—so He, the Word, is to the reason (word) in every man. Each fills the 
place of a fountain—the Father is the fountain of divinity, the Son of reason. As, then, there are many 
gods, but to us there is but one God the Father, and many Lords, but to us there is one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
so there are many Logoi, but we, for our part, pray that that one Logos may be with us who was in the 
beginning and was with God, God the Logos. For whoever does not receive this Logos who was in the 
beginning with God, or attach himself to Him as He appeared in flesh, or take part in some of those who 
had part in this Logos, or whoever having had part in Him falls away from Him again, he will have his 
portion in what is called most opposite to reason. What we have drawn out from the truths with which we 
started will now be clear enough. First, we spoke about God and the Word of God, and of Gods, either, 
that is, beings who partake in deity or beings who are called Gods and are not. And again of the Logos of 
God and of the Logos of God made flesh, and of logoi, or beings which partake in some way of the Logos, 
of second logoi or of third, thought to be logoi, in addition to that Logos that was before them all, but not 
really so. Irrational Reasons these may be styled; beings are spoken of who are said to be Gods but are 
not, and one might place beside these Gods who are no Gods, Reasons which are no Reasons. Now the 
God of the universe is the God of the elect, and in a much greater degree of the Saviours of the elect; then 
He is the God of these beings who are truly Gods, and then He is the God, in a word, of the living and not 
of the dead. But God the Logos is the God, perhaps, of those who attribute everything to Him and who 
consider Him to be their Father. Now the sun and the moon and the stars were connected, according to 
the accounts of men of old times, with beings who were not worthy to have the God of gods counted their 
God. To this opinion they were led by a passage in Deuteronomy which is somewhat on this wise: “Lest 
when thou liftest up thine eyes to heaven, and seest the sun and the moon and the whole host of heaven, 
thou wander away and worship them and serve them which the Lord thy God hath appointed to all the 
peoples. But to you the Lord thy God hath not so given them.” But how did God appoint the sun and the 
moon and all the host of heaven to all the nations, if He did not give them in the same way to Israel also, 
to the end that those who could not rise to the realm of intellect, might be inclined by gods of sense to 
consider about the Godhead, and might of their own free will connect themselves with these and so be 
kept from falling away to idols and demons? Is it not the case that some have for their God the God of the 
universe, while a second class, after these, attach themselves to the Son of God, His Christ, and a third 
class worship the sun and the moon and all the host of heaven, wandering, it is true, from God, but with a 
far different and a better wandering than that of those who invoke as gods the works of men’s hands, 
silver and gold,—works of human skill. Last of all are those who devote themselves to the beings which 
are called gods but are no gods. In the same way, now, some have faith in that Reason which was in the 
beginning and was with God and was God; so did Hosea and Isaiah and Jeremiah and others who declared 
that the Word of the Lord, or the Logos, had come to them. A second class are those who know nothing 
but Jesus Christ and Him crucified, considering that the Word made flesh is the whole Word, and knowing 
only Christ after the flesh. Such is the great multitude of those who are counted believers. A third class 
give themselves to logoi (discourses) having some part in the Logos which they consider superior to all 
other reason: these are they who follow the honourable and distinguished philosophical schools among 
the Greeks. A fourth class besides these are they who put their trust in corrupt and godless discourses, 
doing away with Providence, which is so manifest and almost visible, and who recognize another end for 
man to follow than the good. It may appear to some that we have wandered from our theme, but to my 
thinking the view we have reached of four things connected with the name of God and four things 


connected with the Logos comes in very well at this point. There was God with the article and God without 
the article, then there were gods in two orders, at the summit of the higher order of whom is God the 
Word, transcended Himself by the God of the universe. And, again, there was the Logos with the article 
and the Logos without the article, corresponding to God absolutely and a god; and the Logoi in two ranks. 
And some men are connected with the Father, being part of Him, and next to these, those whom our 
argument now brings into clearer light, those who have come to the Saviour and take their stand entirely 
in Him. And third are those of whom we spoke before, who reckon the sun and the moon and the stars to 
be gods, and take their stand by them. And in the fourth and last place those who submit to soulless and 
dead idols. To all this we find analogies in what concerns the Logos. Some are adorned with the Word 
Himself; some with what is next to Him and appears to be the very original Logos Himself, those, namely, 
who know nothing but Jesus Christ and Him crucified, and who behold the Word as flesh. And the third 
class, as we described them a little before. Why should I speak of those who are thought to be in the 
Logos, but have fallen away, not only from the good itself, but from the very traces of it and from those 
who have a part in it? 


4. That the Logos is One, Not Many. Of the Word, Faithful and True, and of His White Horse. 


“He was in the beginning with God.” By his three foregoing propositions the Evangelist has made us 
acquainted with three orders, and he now sums up the three in one, saying, “This (Logos) was in the 
beginning with God.” In the first premiss we learned where the Logos was: He was in the beginning; then 
we learned with whom He was, with God; and then who He was, that He was God. He now points out by 
this word “He,” the Word who is God, and gathers up into a fourth proposition the three which went 
before, “In the beginning was the Word,” “The Word was with God,” and “The Word was God.” Now he 
says, He, this (Word) was in the beginning with God. The term beginning may be taken of the beginning of 
the world, so that we may learn from what is said that the Word was older than the things which were 
made from the beginning. For if “in the beginning God created heaven and earth,” but “He” was in the 
beginning, then the Logos is manifestly older than those things which were made at the beginning, older 
not only than the firmament and the dry land, but than the heavens and earth. Now some one might ask, 
and not unreasonably, why it is not said, “In the beginning was the Word of God, and the Word of God was 
with God, and the Word of God was God.” But he who asked such a question could be shown to be taking 
for granted that there are a plurality of logoi, differing perhaps from each other in kind, one being the 
word of God, another perhaps the word of angels, a third of men, and so on with the other logoi. Now, if 
this were so with the Logos, the case would be the same with wisdom and with righteousness. But it 
would be absurd that there should be a number of things equally to be called “The Word;” and the same 
would apply to wisdom and to righteousness. We shall be driven to confess that we ought not to look for a 
plurality of logoi, or of wisdom, or of righteousness, if we look at the case of truth. Any one will confess 
that there is only one truth; it could never be said in this case that there is one truth of God, and another 
of the angels, and another of man,—it lies in the nature of things that the truth about anything is one. 
Now, if truth be one, it is clear that the preparation of it and its demonstration, which is wisdom, must in 
reason be conceived as one, since what is regarded as wisdom cannot justly claim that title where truth, 
which is one, is absent from its grasp. But if truth is one and wisdom one, then Reason (Logos) also, which 
announces truth and makes truth simple and manifest to those who are fitted to receive it, will be one. 
This we say, by no means denying that truth and wisdom and reason are of God, but we wish to indicate 
the purpose of the omission in this passage of the words “of God,” and of the form of the statement, “In 
the beginning the Logos was with God.” The same John in the Apocalypse gives Him His name with the 
addition “of God,” where he says: “And I saw heaven opened, and behold a white horse, and He that sat 
thereon called Faithful and True; and in righteousness doth He judge and make war. And His eyes are as a 
flame of fire, and on His head are many diadems, and He hath a name written which no one knoweth but 
He Himself. And He is arrayed in a garment sprinkled with blood, and His name is called Word of God. 
And His armies in heaven followed Him on white horses, clothed in pure fine linen. And out of His mouth 
proceedeth a sharp sword, that with it He should smite the nations, and He shall rule them with a rod of 
iron, and He treadeth the winepress of the fierceness of the wrath of Almighty God. And He hath on His 
garment and on His thigh a name written: King of kings, and Lord of lords.” In this passage Logos is 
necessarily spoken of absolutely without the article, and also with the addition Logos of God; had the first 
not been the case (i.e., had the article been given) we might have been led to take up the meaning 
wrongly, and so to depart from the truth about the Logos. For if it had been called simply Logos, and had 
not been said to be the Logos of God, then we would not be clearly informed that the Logos is the Logos of 
God. And, again, had it been called Logos of God but not said to be Logos absolutely, then we might 
imagine many logoi, according to the constitution of each of the rational beings which exist; then we 
might assume a number of logoi properly so called. Again, in his description in the Apocalypse of the 
Logos of God, the Apostle and Evangelist (and the Apocalypse entitles him to be styled a prophet, too) 
says he saw the Word of God in the opened heaven, and that He was riding on a white horse. Now we 
must consider what he means to convey when he speaks of heaven being opened and of the white horse, 
and of the Word of God riding on the white horse, and also what is meant by saying that the Word of God 
is Faithful and True, and that in righteousness He judges and makes war. All this will greatly advance our 
study on the subject of the Word of God. Now I conceive heaven to have been shut against the ungodly, 
and those who bear the image of the earthly, and to have been opened to the righteous and those adorned 
with the image of the heavenly. For to the former, being below and still dwelling in the flesh, the better 
things are closed, since they cannot understand them and have neither power nor will to see their beauty, 


looking down as they do and not striving to look up. But to the excellent, or those who have their 
commonwealth in heaven, he opens, with the key of David, the things in heavenly places and discloses 
them to their view, and makes all clear to them by riding on his horse. These words also have their 
meaning; the horse is white because it is the nature of higher knowledge (gnosis) to be clear and white 
and full of light. And on the white horse sits He who is called Faithful, seated more firmly, and so to speak 
more royally, on words which cannot be set aside, words which run sharply and more swiftly than any 
horse, and overhear in their rushing course every so-called word that simulates the Word, and every so- 
called truth that simulates the Truth. He who sits on the white horse is called Faithful, not because of the 
faith He cherishes, but of that which He inspires, because He is worthy of faith. Now the Lord Jehovah, 
according to Moses, is Faithful and True. He is true also in respect of His relation to shadow, type, and 
image; for such is the Word who is in the opened heaven, for He is not on earth as He is in heaven; on 
earth He is made flesh and speaks through shadow, type, and image. The multitude, therefore, of those 
who are reputed to believe are disciples of the shadow of the Word, not of the true Word of God which is 
in the opened heaven. Hence Jeremiah says, “The Spirit of our face is Christ the Lord, of whom we said, In 
His shadow shall we live among the nations.” Thus the Word of God who is called Faithful is also called 
True, and in righteousness He judges and makes war; since He has received from God the faculty of 
judging in very righteousness and very judgment, and of apportioning its due to every existing creature. 
For none of those who have some portion of righteousness and of the faculty of judgment can receive on 
his soul such copies and impressions of righteousness and judgment as to come short in no point of 
absolute righteousness and absolute justice, just as no painter of a picture can communicate to the 
representation all the qualities of the original. This, I conceive, is the reason why David says, “Before 
Thee shall no living being be justified.” He does not say, no man, or no angel, but no living being, since 
even if any being partakes of life and has altogether put off mortality, not even then can it be justified in 
comparison of Thee, who art, as it were, Life itself. Nor is it possible that one who partakes of life and is 
therefore called living, should become life itself, or that one who partakes of righteousness and, therefore, 
is called righteous should become equal to righteousness itself. Now it is the function of the Word of God, 
not only to judge in righteousness, but also to make war in righteousness, that by making war on His 
enemies by reason and righteousness, so that what is irrational and wicked is destroyed, He may dwell in 
the soul of him who, for his salvation, so to speak, has become captive to Christ, and may justify that soul 
and cast out from her all adversaries. We shall, however, obtain a better view of this war which the Word 
carries on if we remember that He is an ambassador for the truth, while there is another who pretends to 
be the Word and is not, and one who calls herself the truth and is not, but a lie. Then the Word, arming 
Himself against the lie, slays it with the breath of His mouth and brings it to naught by the manifestation 
of His coming. And consider whether these words of the Apostle to the Thessalonians may be understood 
in an intellectual sense. For what is that which is destroyed by the breath of the mouth of Christ, Christ 
being the Word and Truth and Wisdom, but the lie? And what is that which is brought to naught by the 
manifestation of Christ’s coming, Christ being conceived as wisdom and reason, what but that which 
announces itself as wisdom, when in reality it is one of those things with which God deals as the Apostle 
describes, “He taketh the wise, those who are not wise with the true wisdom, in their own craftiness”? To 
what he says of the rider on the white horse, John adds the wonderful statement: “His eyes are like a 
flame of fire.” For as the flame of fire is bright and illuminating, but at the same time fiery and destructive 
of material things, so, if I may so say, are the eyes of the Logos with which He sees, and every one who 
has part in Him; they have not only the inherent quality of laying hold of the things of the mind, but also 
that of consuming and putting away those conceptions which are more material and gross, since whatever 
is in any way false flees from the directness and lightness of truth. It is in a very natural order that after 
speaking of Him who judges in righteousness and makes war in accordance with His righteous judgments, 
and then after His warring of His giving light, the writer goes on to say, “On His head are many diadems.” 
For had the lie been one, and of one form only, against which the True and Faithful Word contended, and 
for conquering which, He was crowned, then one crown alone would naturally have been given Him for 
the victory. As it is, however, as the lies are many which profess the truth and for warring against which 
the Word is crowned, the diadems are many which surround the head of the conqueror of them all. As He 
has overcome every revolting power many diadems mark His victory. Then after the diadems He is said to 
have a name written which no one knows but He Himself. For there are some things which are known to 
the Word alone; for the beings which come into existence after Him have a poorer nature than His, and 
none of them is able to behold all that He apprehends. And perhaps it is the case that only those who have 
part in that Word know the things which are kept from the knowledge of those who do not partake of Him. 
Now, in John’s vision, the Word of God as He rides on the white horse is not naked: He is clothed with a 
garment sprinkled with blood, for the Word who was made flesh and therefore died is surrounded with 
marks of the fact that His blood was poured out upon the earth, when the soldier pierced His side. For of 
that passion, even should it be our lot some day to come to that highest and supreme contemplation of the 
Logos, we shall not lose all memory, nor shall we forget the truth that our admission was brought about by 
His sojourning in our body. This Word of God is followed by the heavenly armies one and all; they follow 
the Word as their leader, and imitate Him in all things, and chiefly in having mounted, they also, white 
horses. To him that understands, this secret is open. And as sorrow and grief and wailing fled away at the 
end of things, so also, I suppose, did obscurity and doubt, all the mysteries of God’s wisdom being 
precisely and clearly opened. Look also at the white horses of the followers of the Word and at the white 
and pure linen with which they were clothed. As linen comes out of the earth, may not those linen 
garments stand for the dialects on the earth in which those voices are clothed which make clear 


announcements of things? We have dealt at some length with the statements found in the Apocalypse 
about the Word of God; it is important for us to know clearly about Him. 


5. He (This One) Was in the Beginning with God. 


To those who fail to distinguish with care the different propositions of the context the Evangelist may 
appear to be repeating himself. “He was in the beginning with God” may seem to add nothing to “And the 
Word was with God.” We must observe more carefully. In the statement “The Word was with God” we are 
not told anything of the when or the where; that is added in the fourth axiom. There are four axioms, or, 
as some call them, propositions, the fourth being “He was in the beginning with God.” Now “The Word 
was with God” is not the same thing as “He was,” etc.; for here we are told, not only that He was with 
God, but when and where He was so: “He was in the beginning with God.” The “He,” too, used as it is for 
a demonstration, will be considered to refer to the Word, or by a less careful enquirer, to God. What was 
noted before is now summed up in this designation “He,” the notion of the Logos and that of God; and as 
the argument proceeds the different notions are collected in one; for the notion God is not included in the 
notion Logos, nor the notion Logos in that of God. And perhaps the proposition before us is a summing up 
in one of the three which have preceded. Taking the statement that the Word was in the beginning, we 
have not yet learned that He was with God, and taking the statement that the Word was with God it is not 
yet clear to us that He was with God in the beginning; and taking the statement that the Word was God, it 
has neither been shown that He was in the beginning, nor that He was with God. 


Now when the Evangelist says, “He was in the beginning with God,” if we apply the pronoun “He” to the 
Word and to God (as He is God) and consider that “in the beginning” is conjoined with it, and “with God” 
added to it, then there is nothing left of the three propositions that is not summed up and brought 
together in this one. And as “in the beginning” has been said twice, we may consider if there are not two 
lessons we may learn. First, that the Word was in the beginning, as if He was by Himself and not with any 
one, and secondly, that He was in the beginning with God. And I consider that there is nothing untrue in 
saying of Him both that He was in the beginning, and in the beginning with God, for neither was He with 
God alone, since He was also in the beginning, nor was He in the beginning alone and not with God, since 
“He was in the beginning with God.” 


6. How the Word is the Maker of All Things, and Even the Holy Spirit Was Made Through Him. 


“All things were made through Him.” The “through whom” is never found in the first place but always in 
the second, as in the Epistle to the Romans, “Paul a servant of Christ Jesus, a called Apostle, separated to 
the Gospel of God which He promised before by His prophets in Holy Scriptures, concerning His Son, who 
was born of the seed of David according to the flesh, determined the Son of God in power according to the 
Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection of the dead, Jesus Christ our Lord, through whom we received grace 
and apostleship, for obedience of the faith among all the nations, for His name’s sake.” For God promised 
aforehand by the prophets His own Gospel, the prophets being His ministers, and having their word to 
speak about Him “through whom.” And again God gave grace and apostleship to Paul and to the others for 
the obedience of the faith among all the nations, and this He gave them through Jesus Christ the Saviour, 
for the “through whom” belonged to Him. And the Apostle Paul says in the Epistle to the Hebrews: “At the 
end of the days He spoke to us in His Son, whom He made the heir of all things, through whom’ also He 
made the ages,” showing us that God made the ages through His Son, the “through whom” belonging, 
when the ages were being made, to the Only-begotten. Thus, if all things were made, as in this passage 
also, through the Logos, then they were not made by the Logos, but by a stronger and greater than He. 
And who else could this be but the Father? Now if, as we have seen, all things were made through Him, 
we have to enquire if the Holy Spirit also was made through Him. It appears to me that those who hold 
the Holy Spirit to be created, and who also admit that “all things were made through Him,” must 
necessarily assume that the Holy Spirit was made through the Logos, the Logos accordingly being older 
than He. And he who shrinks from allowing the Holy Spirit to have been made through Christ must, if he 
admits the truth of the statements of this Gospel, assume the Spirit to be uncreated. There is a third 
resource besides these two (that of allowing the Spirit to have been made by the Word, and that of 
regarding it as uncreated), namely, to assert that the Holy Spirit has no essence of His own beyond the 
Father and the Son. But on further thought one may perhaps see reason to consider that the Son is second 
beside the Father, He being the same as the Father, while manifestly a distinction is drawn between the 
Spirit and the Son in the passage, “Whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of Man, it shall be 
forgiven him, but whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit, he shall not have forgiveness, either 
in this world or in the world to come.” We consider, therefore, that there are three hypostases, the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit; and at the same time we believe nothing to be uncreated but the Father. 
We therefore, as the more pious and the truer course, admit that all things were made by the Logos, and 
that the Holy Spirit is the most excellent and the first in order of all that was made by the Father through 
Christ. And this, perhaps, is the reason why the Spirit is not said to be God’s own Son. The Only-begotten 
only is by nature and from the beginning a Son, and the Holy Spirit seems to have need of the Son, to 
minister to Him His essence, so as to enable Him not only to exist, but to be wise and reasonable and just, 
and all that we must think of Him as being. All this He has by participation of the character of Christ, of 
which we have spoken above. And I consider that the Holy Spirit supplies to those who, through Him and 
through participation in Him, are called saints, the material of the gifts, which come from God; so that the 


said material of the gifts is made powerful by God, is ministered by Christ, and owes its actual existence 
in men to the Holy Spirit. I am led to this view of the charisms by the words of Paul which he writes 
somewhere, “There are diversities of gifts but the same Spirit, and diversities of ministrations, and the 
same Lord. And there are diversities of workings, but it is the same God that worketh all in all.” The 
statement that all things were made by Him, and its seeming corollary, that the Spirit must have been 
called into being by the Word, may certainly raise some difficulty. There are some passages in which the 
Spirit is placed above Christ; in Isaiah, for example, Christ declares that He is sent, not by the Father only, 
but also by the Holy Spirit. “Now the Lord hath sent Me,” He says, “and His Spirit,” and in the Gospel He 
declares that there is forgiveness for the sin committed against Himself, but that for blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit there is no forgiveness, either in this age or in the age to come. What is the reason of this? 
Is it because the Holy Spirit is of more value than Christ that the sin against Him cannot be forgiven? May 
it not rather be that all rational beings have part in Christ, and that forgiveness is extended to them when 
they repent of their sins, while only those have part in the Holy Spirit who have been found worthy of it, 
and that there cannot well be any forgiveness for those who fall away to evil in spite of such great and 
powerful cooperation, and who defeat the counsels of the Spirit who is in them. When we find the Lord 
saying, as He does in Isaiah, that He is sent by the Father and by His Spirit, we have to point out here also 
that the Spirit is not originally superior to the Saviour, but that the Saviour takes a lower place than He in 
order to carry out the plan which has been made that the Son of God should become man. Should any one 
stumble at our saying that the Saviour in becoming man was made lower than the Holy Spirit, we ask him 
to consider the words used in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where Jesus is shown by Paul to have been 
made less than the angels on account of the suffering of death. “We behold Him,” he says, “who hath been 
made a little lower than the angels, Jesus, because of the suffering of death, crowned with glory and 
honour.” And this, too, has doubtless to be added, that the creation, in order to be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption, and not least of all the human race, required the introduction into human nature of 
a happy and divine power, which should set right what was wrong upon the earth, and that this action fell 
to the share, as it were, of the Holy Spirit; but the Spirit, unable to support such a task, puts forward the 
Saviour as the only one able to endure such a conflict. The Father therefore, the principal, sends the Son, 
but the Holy Spirit also sends Him and directs Him to go before, promising to descend, when the time 
comes, to the Son of God, and to work with Him for the salvation of men. This He did, when, in a bodily 
shape like a dove, He flew to Him after the baptism. He remained on Him, and did not pass Him by, as He 
might have done with men not able continuously to bear His glory. Thus John, when explaining how he 
knew who Christ was, spoke not only of the descent of the Spirit on Jesus, but also of its remaining upon 
him. For it is written that John said: “He who sent me to baptize said, On whomsoever thou shalt see the 
Spirit descending and abiding upon Him, the same is He that baptizeth with the Holy Spirit and with fire.” 
It is not said only, “On whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descending,” for the Spirit no doubt 
descended on others too, but “descending and abiding on Him.” Our examination of this point has been 
somewhat extended, since we were anxious to make it clear that if all things were made by Him, then the 
Spirit also was made through the Word, and is seen to be one of the “all things” which are inferior to their 
Maker. This view is too firmly settled to be disturbed by a few words which may be adduced to the 
opposite effect. If any one should lend credence to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, where the 
Saviour Himself says, “My mother, the Holy Spirit took me just now by one of my hairs and carried me off 
to the great mount Tabor,” he will have to face the difficulty of explaining how the Holy Spirit can be the 
mother of Christ when it was itself brought into existence through the Word. But neither the passage nor 
this difficulty is hard to explain. For if he who does the will of the Father in heaven is Christ’s brother and 
sister and mother, and if the name of brother of Christ may be applied, not only to the race of men, but to 
beings of diviner rank than they, then there is nothing absurd in the Holy Spirit’s being His mother, every 
one being His mother who does the will of the Father in heaven. 


On the words, “All things were made by Him,” there is still one point to be examined. The “word” is, as a 
notion, from “life,” and yet we read, “What was made in the Word was life, and the life was the light of 
men.” Now as all things were made through Him, was the life made through Him, which is the light of 
men, and the other notions under which the Saviour is presented to us? Or must we take the “all things 
were made by Him” subject to the exception of the things which are in Himself? The latter course appears 
to be the preferable one. For supposing we should concede that the life which is the light of men was 
made through Him, since it said that the life “was made” the light of men, what are we to say about 
wisdom, which is conceived as being prior to the Word? That, therefore, which is about the Word (His 
relations or conditions) was not made by the Word, and the result is that, with the exception of the notions 
under which Christ is presented, all things were made through the Word of God, the Father making them 
in wisdom. “In wisdom hast Thou made them all,” it says, not through, but in wisdom. 


7. Of Things Not Made Through the Logos. 


Let us see, however, why the words are added, “And without Him was not anything (Gr. even one thing) 
made.” Some might think it superfluous to add to the words “All things were made through Him,” the 
phrase “Without Him was not anything made.” For if everything whatsoever was made through the Logos, 
then nothing was made without Him. Yet it does not follow from the proposition that without the Logos 
nothing was made, that all things were made through the Logos. It is possible that though nothing was 
made without the Logos, all things were made, not through the Logos only, but some things by Him. We 
must, therefore, make ourselves sure in what sense the “all things” is to be understood, and in what sense 


the “nothing.” For, without a clear preliminary definition of these terms, it might be maintained that, if all 
things were made through the Logos, and evil is a part of all things, then the whole matter of sin, and 
everything that is wicked, that these also were made through the Logos. But this we must regard as false. 
There is nothing absurd in thinking that creatures were made through the Logos, and also that men’s 
brave deeds have been done through Him, and all the useful acts of those who are now in bliss; but with 
the sins and misfortunes of men it is otherwise. Now some have held that since evil is not based in the 
constitution of things—for it did not exist at the beginning and at the end it will have ceased—that, 
therefore, the evils of which we spoke are the Nothing; and as some of the Greeks say that genera and 
forms, such as the (general) animal and the man, belong to the category of Nothings, so it has been 
supposed that all that is not of God is Nothing, and has not even obtained through the Word the 
subsistence it appears to have. We ask whether it is possible to show from Scripture in any convincing 
way that this is so. As for the meanings of the word “Nothing” and “Not-being,” they would appear to be 
synonymous, for Nothing can be spoken of as Not-being, and the Not-being can be described as Nothing. 
The Apostle, however, appears to count the things which are not, not among those which have no 
existence whatever, but rather among things which are evil. To him the Not-being is evil; “God,” he says, 
“called the things that are not as things that are.” And Mardochaeus, too, in the Esther of the Septuagint, 
calls the enemies of Israel “those that are not,” saying, “Deliver not Thy sceptre, O Lord, to those that are 
not.” We may also notice how evil men, on account of their wickedness, are said not to be, from the name 
ascribed to God in Exodus: “For the Lord said to Moses, I am, that is My name.” The good God says this 
with respect of us also who pray that we may be part of His congregation. The Saviour praises him, 
saying, “None is good but one, God the Father.” The good, then, is the same as He who is. Over against 
good is evil or wickedness, and over against Him who is that which is not, whence it follows that evil and 
wickedness are that which is not. This, perhaps, is what has led some to affirm that the devil is not 
created by God. In respect that he is the devil he is not the work of God, but he who is the devil is a 
created being, and as there is no other creator but our God, he is a work of God. It is as if we should say 
that a murderer is not a work of God, while we may say that in respect he is a man, God made him. His 
being as a man he received from God; we do not assert that he received from God his being as a murderer. 
All, then, who have part in Him who is, and the saints have part in Him, may properly be called Beings; 
but those who have given up their part in the Being, by depriving themselves of Being, have become Not- 
beings. But we said when entering on this discussion, that Not-being and Nothing are synonymous, and 
hence those who are not beings are Nothing, and all evil is nothing, since it is Not-being, and thus since 
they are called Not-being came into existence without the Logos, not being numbered among the all 
things which were made through Him. Thus we have shown, so far as our powers admit, what are the “all 
things” which were made through the Logos, and what came into existence without Him, since at no time 
is it Being, and it is, therefore, called “Nothing.” 


8. Heracleon’s View that the Logos is Not the Agent of Creation. 


It was, I consider, a violent and unwarranted procedure which was adopted by Heracleon, the friend, as it 
is said, of Valentinus, in discussing this sentence: “All things were made through Him.” He excepted the 
whole world and all that it contains, excluding, as far as his hypothesis goes, from the “all things” what is 
best in the world and its contents. For he says that the aeon (age), and the things in it, were not made by 
the Logos; he considers them to have come into existence before the Logos. He deals with the statement, 
“Without Him was nothing made,” with some degree of audacity, nor is he afraid of the warning: “Add not 
to His words, lest He find thee out and thou prove a liar,” for to the “Nothing” he adds: “Of what is in the 
world and the creation.” And as his statements on the passage are obviously very much forced and in the 
face of the evidence, for what he considers divine is excluded from the all, and what he regards as purely 
evil is, that and nothing else, the all things, we need not waste our time in rebutting what is, on the face of 
it, absurd, when, without any warrant from Scripture, he adds to the words, “Without Him was nothing 
made,” the further words, “Of what is in the earth and the creation.” In this proposal, which has no inner 
probability to recommend it, he is asking us, in fact, to trust him as we do the prophets, or the Apostles, 
who had authority and were not responsible to men for the writings belonging to man’s salvation, which 
they handed to those about them and to those who should come after. He had, also, a private 
interpretation of his own of the words: “All things were made through Him,” when he said that it was the 
Logos who caused the demiurge to make the world, not, however, the Logos from whom or by whom, but 
Him through whom, taking the written words in a different sense from that of common parlance. For, if 
the truth of the matter was as he considers, then the writer ought to have said that all things were made 
through the demiurge by the Word, and not through the Word by the demiurge. We accept the “through 
whom,” as it is usually understood, and have brought evidence in support of our interpretation, while he 
not only puts forward a new rendering of his own, unsupported by the divine Scripture, but appears even 
to scorn the truth and shamelessly and openly oppose it. For he says: “It was not the Logos who made all 
things, as under another who was the operating agent,” taking the “through whom” in this sense, “but 
another made them, the Logos Himself being the operating agent.” This is not a suitable occasion for the 
proof that it was not the demiurge who became the servant of the Logos and made the world; but that the 
Logos became the servant of the demiurge and formed the world. For, according to the prophet David, 
“God spake and they came into being, He commanded and they were created.” For the unbegotten God 
commanded the first-born of all creation, and they were created, not only the world and what is therein, 
but also all other things, whether thrones or dominions or principalities or powers, for all things were 
made through Him and unto Him, and He is before all things.” 


9. That the Logos Present in Us is Not Responsible for Our Sins. 


One point more on the words: “Without Him was not anything made.” The question about evil must 
receive adequate discussion; what was said of it has not, it is true, a very likely appearance, and yet it 
appears to me that it ought not to be simply overlooked. The question is whether evil, also, was made 
through the Logos, taking the Logos, now be it well noted, in the sense of that reason which is in every 
one, as thus brought into being by the reason which was from the beginning. The Apostle says: “Without 
the law sin was dead,” and adds, “But when the commandment came sin revived,” and so teaches 
generally about sin that it has no power before the law and the commandment (but the Logos is, in a 
sense, law and commandment), and there would be no sin were there no law, for, “sin is not imputed 
where there is no law.” And, again, there would be no sin but for the Logos, for “if I had not come and 
spoken unto them,” Christ says, “they had not had sin.” For every excuse is taken away from one who 
wants to make excuse for his sin, if, though the Word is in him and shows him what he ought to do, he 
does not obey it. It seems, then, that all things, the worse things not excepted, were made by the Logos, 
and without Him, taking the nothing here in its simpler sense, was nothing made. Nor must we blame the 
Logos if all things were made by Him, and without Him nothing was made, any more than we blame the 
master who has showed the pupil his duty, when the instruction has been such as to leave the pupil, 
should he sin, no excuse or room to say that he erred through ignorance. This appears the more plainly 
when we consider that master and pupil are inseparable. For as master and pupil are correlatives, and 
belong together, so the Logos is present in the nature of reasonable beings as such, always suggesting 
what they ought to do, even should we pay no heed to his commands, but devote ourselves to pleasure 
and allow his best counsels to pass by us unregarded. As the eye is a servant given us for the best 
purposes, and yet we use it to see things on which it is wrong for us to look, and as we make a wrong use 
of our hearing when we spend our time in listening to singing competitions and to other forbidden sounds, 
so we outrage the Logos who is in us, and use Him otherwise than as we ought, when we make Him assist 
in our transgressions. For He is present with those who sin, for their condemnation, and He condemns the 
man who does not prefer Him to everything else. Hence we find it written: “The word which I have spoken 
unto you, the same shall judge you.” That is as if He should say: “I, the Word, who am always lifting up my 
voice in you, I, myself, will judge you, and no refuge or excuse will then be left you.” This interpretation, 
however, may appear somewhat strained, as we have taken the Word in one sense to be the Word in the 
beginning, who was with God, God the Word, and have now taken it in another sense, speaking of it, not 
only in reference to the principal works of creation, as in the words, “All things were made through Him,” 
but as related to all the acts of reasonable beings, this last being the Logos (reason), without whose 
presence none of our sins are committed. The question arises whether the Logos in us is to be pronounced 
the same being as that which was in the beginning and was with God, God the Word. The Apostle, 
certainly, does not appear to make the Logos in us a different being from the Logos who was in the 
beginning with God. “Say not in thine heart,” he says, “who shall go up into heaven; that is to bring Christ 
down, or who shall go down into the abyss; that is to bring Christ up from the dead. But what saith the 
Scripture? The Logos is very nigh thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart.” 


10. “That Which Was Made Was Life in Him, and the Life Was the Light of Men.” This Involves the Paradox 
that What Does Not Derive Life from the Logos Does Not Live at All. 


The Greeks have certain apothegms, called paradoxes, in which the wisdom of their sages is presented at 
its highest, and some proof, or what appears to be proof, is given. Thus it is said that the wise man alone, 
and that every wise man, is a priest, because the wise man alone and every wise man possesses 
knowledge as to the service of God. Again, that the wise man alone and that every wise man is free and 
has received from the divine law authority to do what he himself is minded to do, and this authority they 
call lawful power of decision. Why should we say more about these so-called paradoxes? Much discussion 
is devoted to them, and they call for a comparison of the sense of Scripture with the doctrine thus 
conveyed. so that we may be in a position to determine where religious doctrine agrees with them and 
where it differs from them. This has been suggested to us by our study of the words, “That which was 
made was life in Him;” for it appears possible to follow the words of Scripture here and to make out a 
number of things which partake of the character of the paradoxes and are even more paradoxical than 
these sentences of the Greeks. If we consider the Logos in the beginning, who was with God, God the 
Word, we shall perhaps be able to declare that only he who partakes of this being, considered in this 
character, is to be pronounced reasonable (“logical”), and thus we should demonstrate that the saint alone 
is reasonable. Again, if we apprehend that life has come in the Logos, he, namely, who said, “I am the 
life,” then we shall say that no one is alive who is outside the faith of Christ, that all are dead who are not 
living to God, that their life is life to sin, and therefore, if I may so express myself, a life of death. Consider 
however, whether the divine Scriptures do not in many places teach this; as where the Saviour says, “Or 
have ye not read that which was spoken at the bush, I am the God of Abraham and the God of Isaac and 
the God of Jacob. He is not God of the dead but of the living.” And “Before Thee shall no living being be 
justified.” But why need we speak about God Himself or the Saviour? For it is disputed to which of them 
the voice belongs which says in the prophets, “As I live, saith the Lord.” 


11. How No One is Righteous or Can Truly Be Said to Live in Comparison with God. 


First let us look at the words, “He is not the God of the dead but of the living.” That is equivalent to saying 


that He is not the God of sinners but of saints. For it was a great gift to the Patriarchs that God in place of 
His own name should add their name to His own designation as God, as Paul says, “Therefore God is not 
ashamed to be called their God.” He is the God, therefore, of the fathers and of all the saints; it might be 
hard to find a passage to the effect that God is the God of any of the wicked. If, then, He is the God of the 
saints, and is said to be the God of the living, then the saints are the living and the living are saints; 
neither is there any saint outside the living, nor when any one is called living is the further implication 
absent that in addition to his having life he is a holy one. Near akin to this is the lesson to be drawn from 
the saying, “I shall be well pleasing to the Lord in the land of the living.” The good pleasure of the Lord, 
he appears to Say, is in the ranks of the saints, or in the place of the saints, and it is there that he hopes to 
be. No one pleases God well who has not entered the rank of the saints, or the place of the saints; and to 
that place every one must come who has assumed beforehand, as it were in this life, the shadow and 
image of true God-pleasing. The passage which declares that before God no living being shall be justified 
shows that in comparison with God and the righteousness that is in Him none, even of the most finished 
saints, will be justified. We might take a parable from another quarter and say that no candle can give 
light before the sun, not that the candle will not give light, only it will not when the sun outshines it. In the 
same way every “living” will be justified, only not before God, when it is compared with those who are 
below and who are in the power of darkness. To them the light of the saints will shine. Here, perhaps, we 
have the key to the meaning of that verse: “Let your light shine before men.” He does not say, Let your 
light shine before God; had he said so he would have given a commandment impossible of fulfilment, as if 
he had bidden those lights which have souls to let their light shine before the sun. It is not only, therefore, 
the ordinary mass of the living who will not be justified before God, but even those among the living who 
are distinguished above the rest, or, to put it more truly, the whole righteousness of the living will not be 
justified before God, as compared with the righteousness of God, as if I were to call together all the lights 
which shine on the earth by night, and to say that they could not give light in comparison with the rays of 
the sun. We rise from these considerations to a higher level when we take the words before our minds, “I 
live, saith the Lord.” Life, in the full sense of the word, especially after what we have been saying on the 
subject, belongs perhaps to God and none but Him. Is this the reason why the Apostle, after speaking of 
the supreme excellency of the life of God and being led to the highest expression about it, says about God 
(showing in this a true understanding of that saying, “I live, saith the Lord”); “who only hath immortality.” 
No living being besides God has life free from change and variation. Why should we be in further doubt? 
Even Christ did not share the Father’s immortality; for He “tasted death for every man.” 


12. Is the Saviour All that He Is, to All? 


We have thus enquired as to the life of God, and the life which is Christ, and the living who are in a place 
by themselves, and have seen how the living are not justified before God, and we have noticed the cognate 
statement, “Who alone hath immortality.” We may now take up the assumption which may appear to be 
involved in this, namely, that whatever being is gifted with reason does not possess blessedness as a part 
of its essence, or as an inseparable part of its nature. For if blessedness and the highest life were an 
inseparable characteristic of reasonable being, how could it be truly said of God that He only has 
immortality? We should therefore remark, that the Saviour is some things, not to Himself but to others, 
and some things both to Himself and others, and we must enquire if there are some things which He is to 
Himself and to no other. Clearly it is to others that He is a Shepherd, not a shepherd like those among 
men who make gain out of their occupation; unless the benefit conferred on the sheep might be regarded, 
on account of His love to men, as a benefit to Himself also. Similarly it is to others that He is the Way and 
the Door, and, as all will admit, the Rod. To Himself and to others He is Wisdom and perhaps also Reason 
(Logos). It may be asked whether, as He has in Himself a system of speculations, inasmuch as He is 
wisdom, there are some of those speculations which cannot be received by any nature that is begotten, 
but His own, and which He knows for Himself only. Nor should the reverence we owe to the Holy Spirit 
keep us from seeking to answer this question. For the Holy Spirit Himself receives instruction, as is clear 
from what is said about the Paraclete and the Holy Spirit, “He shall take of mine and shall declare it to 
you.” Does He, then, from these instructions, take in everything that the Son, gazing at the Father from 
the first, Himself knows? That would require further consideration. And if the Saviour is some things to 
others, and some things it may be to Himself, and to no other, or to one only, or to few, then we ask, in so 
far as He is the life which came in the Logos, whether he is life to Himself and to others, or to others, and 
if to others, to what others. And are life and the light of men the same thing, for the text says, “That which 
was made was life in Him and the life was the light of men.” But the light of men is the light only of some, 
not of all, rational creatures; the word “men” which is added shows this. But He is the light of men, and so 
He is the life of those whose light he is also. And inasmuch as He is life He may be called the Saviour, not 
for Himself but to be life to others, whose light also He is. And this life comes to the Logos and is 
inseparable from Him, once it has come to Him. But the Logos, who cleanses the soul, must have been in 
the soul first; it is after Him and the cleansing that proceeds from Him, when all that is dead or weak in 
her has been taken away, that pure life comes to every one who has made himself a fit dwelling for the 
Logos, considered as God. 


13. How the Life in the Logos Comes After the Beginning. 


Here, we must carefully observe, we have two things which are one, and we have to define the difference 
between them. First, what is before us in The Word in the beginning, then what is implied in The Life in 


the Word. The Word was not made in the beginning; there was no time when the beginning was devoid of 
the Word, and hence it is said, “In the beginning was the Word.” Of life, on the other hand, we read, not 
that it was as the Word, but that it was made; if at least it be the case that the life is the light of men. For 
when man was not yet, there was no light of men; for the light of men is conceived only in relation to men. 
And let no one annoy us with the objection that we have put this under the category of time, though it be 
the order of the things themselves, that make them first and second and so on, and even though there 
should have been no time when the things placed by the Logos third and fourth were not in existence. As, 
then, all things were made by Him, not all things were by Him, and as without Him was nothing made, 
not, without Him nothing was, so what was made in Him, not what was in Him, was life. And, again, not 
what was made in the beginning was the Word, but what was in the beginning was the Word. Some of the 
copies, it is true, have a reading which is not devoid of probability, “What was made is life in Him.” But if 
life is the same thing as the light of men, then no one who is in darkness is living, and none of the living is 
in darkness; but every one who is alive is also in light, and every one who is in light is living, so that not 
he only who is living, but every one who is living, is a son of light; and he who is a son of light is he whose 
work shines before men. 


14. How the Natures of Men are Not So Fixed from the First, But that They May Pass from Darkness to 
Light. 


We have been discussing certain things which are opposite, and what has been said of them may serve to 
suggest what has been omitted. We are speaking of life and the light of men, and the opposite to life is 
death; the opposite to the light of men, the darkness of men. It is therefore plain that he who is in the 
darkness of men is in death, and that he who works the works of death is nowhere but in darkness. But he 
who is mindful of God, if we consider what it is to be mindful of Him, is not in death, according to the 
saying, “In death there is no one who remembers Thee.” Are the darkness of men, and death, such as they 
are by nature? On this point we have another passage, “We were once darkness, but now light in the 
Lord,” even if we be now in the fullest sense saints and spiritual persons. Thus he who was once darkness 
has become, like Paul, capable of being light in the Lord. Some consider that some natures are spiritual 
from the first, such as those of Paul and the holy Apostles; but I scarcely see how to reconcile with such a 
view, what the above text tells us, that the spiritual person was once darkness and afterwards became 
light. For if the spiritual was once darkness what can the earthy have been? But if it is true that darkness 
became light, as in the text, how is it unreasonable to suppose that all darkness is capable of becoming 
light? Had not Paul said, “We were once in darkness, but now are we light in the Lord,” and thus implied 
of those whom they consider to be naturally lost, that they were darkness, or are darkness still, the 
hypothesis about the different natures might have been admissible. But Paul distinctly says that he had 
once been darkness but was now light in the Lord, which implies the possibility that darkness should turn 
into light. But he who perceives the possibility of a change on each side for the better or for the worse, 
will not find it hard to gain an insight into every darkness of men, or into that death which consists in the 
darkness of men. 


15. Heracleon’s View that the Lord Brought Life Only to the Spiritual. Refutation of This. 


Heracleon adopts a somewhat violent course when he arrives at this passage, “What was made in Him 
was life.” Instead of the “In Him” of the text he understands “to those men who are spiritual,” as if he 
considered the Logos and the spiritual to be identical, though this he does not plainly say; and then he 
proceeds to give, as it were, an account of the origin of the matter and says, “He (the Logos) provided 
them with their first form at their birth, carrying further and making manifest what had been sown by 
another, into form and into illumination and into an outline of its own.” He did not observe how Paul 
speaks of the spiritual, and how he refrains from saying that they are men. “A natural man receiveth not 
the things of the spirit of God, for they are foolishness to him; but the spiritual judgeth all things.” We 
maintain that it was not without a meaning that he did not add the word men to the word spiritual. 
Spiritual is something better than man, for man receives his form either in soul, or in body, or in both 
together, not in what is more divine than these, namely, in spirit; and it is after he has come to have a 
prevailing share of this that he is called “spiritual.” Moreover, in bringing forward such a hypothesis as 
this, he furnishes not even the pretence of a proof, and shows himself unable to reach even a moderate 
degree of plausibility for his argument on the subject. So much, then, for him. 


16. The Life May Be the Light of Others Besides. 


Let us suggest another question, namely, whether the life was the light of men only, and not of every being 
as well that is in blessedness. For if the life were the same thing as the light of men, and if the light of 
Christ were for men alone, then the life also would be only for men. But such a view is both foolish and 
impious, since the other Scriptures testify against this interpretation and declare that, when we are 
somewhat more advanced, we shall be equal to the angels. The question is to be solved on the principle 
that when a predicate is applied to certain persons, it is not to be at once taken to apply to them alone. 
Thus, when the light of men is spoken of, it is not the light of men only; had that been the meaning, a word 
would have been added to express it; the life, it would have read, was the light of men only. For it is 
possible for the light of men to be the light of others besides men, just as it is possible that certain 
animals and certain plants may form the food of men, and that the same animals and plants should be the 


food of other creatures too. That is an example from common life; it is fitting that another analogy should 
be adduced from the inspired books. Now the question here before us, is why the light of men should not 
be the light of other creatures also, and we have seen that to speak of the light of men by no means 
excludes the possibility that the light may be that of other beings besides man, whether inferior to him or 
like him. Now a name is given to God; He is said to be the God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob. He, 
then, who infers from the saying, “The life was the light of men,” that the light is for no other than for 
men, ought also to conclude that the God of Abraham and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob is the 
God of no one else but these three patriarchs. But He is also the God of Elijah, and, as Judith says, of her 
father Simeon, and the God of the Hebrews. By analogy of reasoning, then, if nothing prevents Him from 
being the God of others, nothing prevents the light of men from being the light of others besides men. 


17. The Higher Powers are Men; And Christ is Their Light Also. 


“ 


Another, again, appeals to the text, “Let us make man according to our image and likeness, “ and 
maintains that whatever is made according to God’s image and likeness is man. To support this, 
numberless instances are adduced to show that in Scripture “man” and “angel” are used indifferently, and 
that the same subject is entitled both angel and man. This is true of the three who were entertained by 
Abraham, and of the two who came to Sodom; in the whole course of Scripture, persons are styled 
sometimes men, sometimes angels. Those who hold this view will say that since persons are styled angels 
who are manifestly men, as when Zechariah says, “The messenger of the Lord, I am with you, saith the 
Lord Almighty,” and as it is written of John the Baptist, “Behold I send My messenger before thy face,” the 
angels (messengers) of God are so called on account of their office, and are not here called men on 
account of their nature. It confirms this view that the names applied to the higher powers are not those of 
species of living beings, but those of the orders, assigned by God to this and to that reasonable being. 
“Throne” is not a species of living being, nor “dominion,” nor “principality,” nor “power”; these are names 
of the businesses to which those clothed with the names have been appointed; the subjects themselves are 
nothing but men, but the subject has come to be a throne, or a dominion, or a principality, or a power. In 
Joshua, the son of Nun, we read that in Jericho there appeared to Joshua a man who said, “I am captain of 
the Lord’s host, now am I come.” The outcome of this is that the light of men must be held to be the same 
as the light of every being endowed with reason; for every reasonable being is man, since it is according 
to the image and likeness of God. It is spoken of in three different ways, “the light of men,” and simply 
“the light,” and “the true light.” It is the light of men either, as we showed before, because there is 
nothing to prevent us from regarding it as the light of other beings besides men, or because all beings 
endowed with reason are called men because they are made in the image of God. 


18. How God Also is Light, But in a Different Way; And How Life Came Before Light. 


The Saviour is here called simply light. But in the Catholic Epistle of this same John we read that God is 
light. This, it has been maintained, furnishes a proof that the Son is not in substance different from the 
Father. Another student, however, looking into the matter more closely and with a sounder judgment, will 
say that the light which shines in darkness and is not overtaken by it, is not the same as the light in which 
there is no darkness at all. The light which shines in darkness comes upon this darkness, as it were, and is 
pursued by it, and, in spite of attempts made upon it, is not overtaken. But the light in which there is no 
darkness at all neither shines on darkness, nor is at first pursued by it, so as to prove victor and to have it 
recorded that it was not overtaken by its pursuer. The third designation was “the true light.” But in 
proportion as God, since He is the Father of truth, is more and greater than truth, and since He is the 
Father of wisdom is greater and more excellent than wisdom, in the same proportion He is more than the 
true light. We may learn, perhaps, in a more suggestive manner, how the Father and the Son are two 
lights, from David, who says in the thirty-fifth Psalm, “In Thy light we shall see light.” This same light of 
men which shines in darkness, the true light, is called, further on in the Gospel, the light of the world; 
Jesus says, “I am the light of the world.” Nor must we omit to notice that whereas the passage might very 
well have run, “That which was made was in Him the light of men, and the light of men was life,” he chose 
the opposite order. He puts life before the light of men, even if life and the light of men are the same 
thing; in thinking of those who have part in life, though that life is also the light of men, we are to come 
first to the fact that they are living the divine life spoken of before; then we come to their enlightenment. 
For life must come first if the living person is to be enlightened; it would not be a good arrangement to 
speak of the illumination of one not yet conceived as living, and to make life come after the illumination. 
For though “life” and “the light” of men are the same thing, the notions are taken separately. This light of 
men is also called, by Isaiah, “the light of the Gentiles,” where he says, “Behold I have set Thee for a 
covenant of the generation, for a light of the Gentiles;” and David, placing his confidence in this light, says 
in the twenty-sixth Psalm, “The Lord is my illumination and my Saviour; whom shall I fear?” 


19. The Life Here Spoken of is the Higher Life, that of Reason. 


As for those who make up a mythology about the aeons and arrange them in syzygies (yokes or pairs), and 
who consider the Logos and Life to have been emitted by Intellect and Truth, it may not be beside the 
point to state the following difficulties. How can life, in their system, the yokefellow of the Word, derive 
his origin from his yokefellow? For “what was made in Him,” he says, evidently referring to the Word, 
mentioned immediately before, “was life.” Will they tell us how life, the yokefellow, as they say, of the 


Word, came into being in the Word, and how life rather than the Word is the light of men. It would be 
quite natural if men of reasonable minds, who are perplexed with such questions and find the point we 
have raised hard to dispose of, should turn round upon us and invite us to discuss the reason why it is not 
the Word that is said to be the light of men, but life which originated in the Word. To such an enquiry we 
shall reply that the life here spoken of is not that which is common to rational beings and to beings 
without reason, but that life which is added to us upon the completion of reason in us, our share in that 
life, being derived from the first reason (Logos). It is when we turn away from the life which is life in 
appearance only, not in truth, and when we yearn to be filled with the true life, that we are made 
partakers of it, and when it has arisen in us it becomes the foundation of the light of the higher knowledge 
(gnosis). With some it may be that this life is only potentially and not actually light, with those who do not 
strive to search out the things of the higher knowledge, while with others it is actually light. With these it 
clearly is so who act on Paul’s injunction, “Seek earnestly the best gifts;” and among the greatest gifts is 
that which all are enjoined to seek, namely, the word of wisdom, and it is followed by the word of 
knowledge. This wisdom and this knowledge lie side by side; into the difference between them this is nota 
fitting occasion to enquire. 


20. Different Kinds of Light; And of Darkness. 


“And the light shineth in darkness and the darkness hath not overtaken it.” We are still enquiring about 
the light of men, since it is what was spoken of in the preceding verse, and also, I consider, about 
darkness, which is named as its adversary, the darkness also being, if the definition of it is correct, that of 
men. The light of men is a generic notion covering two special things; and with the darkness of men it is 
the same. He who has gained the light of men and shares its beams will do the work of light and know in 
the higher sense, being illuminated by the light of the higher knowledge. And we must recognize the 
analogous case of those on the other side, and of their evil actions, and of that which is thought to be but 
is not really knowledge, since those who exercise it have the reason (Logos) not of light but of darkness. 
And because the sacred word knows the things which produce light, Isaiah says: “Because Thy 
commandments are a light upon the earth,” and David says in the Psalm, “The precept of the Lord is clear, 
enlightening the eyes.” But since in addition to the commandments and the precepts there is a light of 
higher knowledge, we read in one of the twelve (prophets), “Sow to yourselves for righteousness, reap to 
yourselves for the fruit of life, make light for yourselves the light of knowledge.” There is a further light of 
knowledge in addition to the commandments, and so we read, “Make light for yourselves,” not simply 
light, but what light?—the light of knowledge. For if any light that a man kindles for himself were a light 
of knowledge, then the added words, “Make light for yourselves, the light of knowledge,” would have no 
meaning. And again that darkness is brought upon men by their evil deeds, we learn from John himself, 
when he says in his epistle, “If we say that we have fellowship with Him and walk in darkness, we lie and 
do not the truth,” and again, “He that saith he is in the light, and hateth his brother, is in darkness even 
until now,” and again, “He that hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, and knoweth 
not whither he goeth, because darkness hath blinded his eyes.” Walking in darkness signifies evil conduct, 
and to hate one’s brother, is not that to fall away from that which is properly called knowledge? But he 
also who is ignorant of divine things walks in darkness, just because of that ignorance; as David says, 
“They knew not, they understood not, they walk in darkness.” Consider, however, this passage, “God is 
light and in Him is no darkness,” and see if the reason for this saying is not that darkness is not one, being 
either two, because there are two kinds of it, or many, because it is taken distributively, individually with 
reference to the many evil actions and the many false doctrines; so that there are many darknesses, not 
one of which is in God. The saying of the Saviour could not be spoken of the Holy One, “Ye are the light of 
the world;” for the Holy One is light of the world (absolute, not particular), and there is not in Him any 
darkness. 


21. Christ is Not, Like God, Quite Free from Darkness: Since He Bore Our Sins. 


Now some one will ask how this statement that there is no darkness in Him can be regarded as a thing 
peculiar to Him, when we consider that the Saviour also was quite without sin. Could it not be said of Him 
also that “He is light, and that there is no darkness in Him”? The difference between the two cases has 
been partly set forth above. We will now, however, go a step further than we did before, and add, that if 
God made Christ who knew no sin to be sin for us, then it could not be said of Him that there was no 
darkness in Him. For if Jesus was in the likeness of the flesh of sin and for sin, and condemned sin by 
taking upon Him the likeness of the flesh of sin, then it cannot be said of Him, absolutely and directly, that 
there was no darkness in Him. We may add that “He took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses,” both 
infirmities of the soul and sicknesses of the hidden man of our heart. On account of these infirmities and 
sicknesses which He bore away from us, He declares His soul to be sorrowful and sore troubled, and He is 
said in Zechariah to have put on filthy garments, which, when He was about to take them off, are said to 
be sins. “Behold, it is said, I have taken away thy sins.” Because He had taken on Himself the sins of the 
people of those who believed in Him, he uses many such expressions as these: “Far from my salvation are 
the words of my transgressions,” and “Thou knowest my foolishness, and my sins were not hid from 
Thee.” And let no one suppose that we say this from any lack of piety towards the Christ of God; for as the 
Father alone has immortality and our Lord took upon Himself, for His love to men, the death He died for 
us, so to the Father alone the words apply, “In Him is no darkness,” since Christ took upon Himself, for 
His goodwill towards men, our darknesses. This He did, that by His power He might destroy our death 


and remove the darkness which is in our soul, so that the saying in Isaiah might be fulfilled, “The people 
that sat in darkness saw a great light.” This light, which came into being in the Logos, and is also life, 
shines in the darkness of our souls, and it has come where the rulers of this darkness carry on their 
struggle with the race of men and strive to subdue to darkness those who do not stand firm with all their 
power; that they might be enlightened the light has come so far, and that they might be called sons of 
light. And shining in darkness this light is pursued by the darkness, but not overtaken. 


22. How the Darkness Failed to Overtake the Light. 


Should any one consider that we are adding something that is not written, namely, the pursuit of the light 
by the darkness, let him reflect that unless the darkness had pursued the light the words, “The darkness 
did not overtake it,” would have no meaning. John writes for those who have wit to see what is omitted 
and to supply it as the context requires, and so he wrote, “The darkness did not overtake it.” If it did not 
overtake it, it must first have pursued it, and that the darkness did pursue the light is clear from what the 
Saviour suffered, and those also who received His teachings, His own children, when darkness was doing 
what it could against the sons of light and was minded to drive light away from men. But since, if God be 
for us, no one, however that way minded, can be against us, the more they humbled themselves the more 
they grew, and they prevailed exceedingly. In two ways the darkness did not overtake the light. Either it 
was left far behind and was itself so slow, while the light was in its course so sharp and swift, that it was 
not even able to keep following it, or if the light sought to lay a snare for the darkness, and waited for it in 
pursuance of the plan it had formed, then darkness, coming near the light, was brought to an end. In 
either case the darkness did not overtake the light. 


23. There is a Divine Darkness Which is Not Evil, and Which Ultimately Becomes Light. 


In connection with this subject it is necessary for us to point out that darkness is not to be understood, 
every time it is mentioned, in a bad sense; Scripture speaks of it sometimes in a good sense. The 
heterodox have failed to observe this distinction, and have accordingly adopted most shameful doctrines 
about the Maker of the world, and have indeed revolted from Him, and addicted themselves to fictions 
and myths. We must, therefore, show how and when the name of darkness is taken in a good sense. 
Darkness and clouds and tempest are said in Exodus to be round about God, and in the seventeenth 
Psalm, “He made darkness His secret place, His tent round about Him, dark water in clouds of the air.” 
Indeed, if one considers the multitude of speculation and knowledge about God, beyond the power of 
human nature to take in, beyond the power, perhaps, of all originated beings except Christ and the Holy 
Spirit, then one may know how God is surrounded with darkness, because the discourse is hid in 
ignorance which would be required to tell in what darkness He has made His hiding-place when He 
arranged that the things concerning Him should be unknown and beyond the grasp of knowledge. Should 
any one be staggered by these expositions, he may be reconciled to them both by the “dark sayings” and 
by the “treasures of darkness,” hidden, invisible, which are given to Christ by God. In nowise different, I 
consider, are the treasures of darkness which are hid in Christ, from what is spoken of in the text, “God 
made darkness His secret place,” and (the saint) “shall understand parable and dark saying.” And 
consider if we have here the reason of the Saviour’s saying to His disciples, “What ye have heard in 
darkness, speak ye in the light.” The mysteries committed to them in secret and where few could hear, 
hard to be known and obscure, He bids them, when enlightened and therefore said to be in the light, to 
make known to every one who is made light. I might add a still stranger feature of this darkness which is 
praised, namely, that it hastens to the light and overtakes it, and so at last, after having been unknown as 
darkness, undergoes for him who does not see its power such a change that he comes to know it and to 
declare that what was formerly known to him as darkness has now become light. 


24. John the Baptist Was Sent. From Where? His Soul Was Sent from a Higher Region. 


“There was a man sent from God, whose name was John.” He who is sent is sent from somewhere to 
somewhere; and the careful student will, therefore, enquire from what quarter John was sent, and 
whither. The “whither” is quite plain on the face of the story; he was sent to Israel, and to those who were 
willing to hear him when he was staying in the wilderness of Judaea and baptizing by the banks of the 
Jordan. According to the deeper sense, however, he was sent into the world, the world being understood 
as this earthly place where men are; and the careful student will have this in view in enquiring from 
where John was sent. Examining the words more closely, he will perhaps declare that as it is written of 
Adam, “And the Lord sent him forth out of the Paradise of pleasure to till the earth, out of which he was 
taken,” so also John was sent, either from heaven or from Paradise, or from some other quarter to this 
place on the earth. He was sent that he might bear witness of the light. There is, however, an objection to 
this interpretation, which is not to be lightly dismissed. It is written in Isaiah: “Whom shall I send, and 
who will go to the people?” The prophet answers: “Here am I,—send me.” He, then, who objects to that 
rendering of our passage which appears to be the deeper may say that Isaiah was sent not to this world 
from another place, but after having seen “the Lord sitting on a throne high and lifted up,” was sent to the 
people, to say, “Hearing, ye shall hear and shall not understand,” and so on; and that in the same manner 
John, the beginning of his mission not being narrated, is sent after the analogy of the mission of Isaiah, to 
baptize, and to make ready for the Lord a people prepared for Him, and to bear witness of the light. So 
much we have said of the first sense; and now we adduce certain solutions which help to confirm the 


deeper meaning about John. In the same passage it is added, “He came for witness, to bear witness of the 
light.” Now, if he came, where did he come from? To those who find it difficult to follow us, we point to 
what John says afterwards of having seen the Holy Spirit as a dove descending on the Saviour. “He that 
sent me,” he says, “to baptize with water, He said unto me, Upon whomsoever thou shalt see the Holy 
Spirit descending and abiding upon Him, the same is He that baptizeth with the Holy Spirit and with fire.” 
When did He send him and give him this injunction? The answer to this question will probably be that 
when He sent him to begin to baptize, then He who was dealing with him uttered this word. But a more 
convincing argument for the view that John was sent from another region when he entered into the body, 
the one object of his entry into this life being that he should bear witness of the truth, may be drawn from 
the narrative of his birth. Gabriel, when announcing to Zacharias the birth of John, and to Mary the 
advent of our Saviour among men, says: That John is to be “filled with the Holy Spirit even from his 
mother’s womb.” And we have also the saying, “For behold, when the voice of thy salutation came into 
mine ears, the babe leaped in my womb for joy.” He who sedulously guards himself in his dealings with 
Scripture against forced, or casual, or capricious procedure, must necessarily assume that John’s soul was 
older than his body, and subsisted by itself before it was sent on the ministry of the witness of the light. 
Nor must we overlook the text, “This is Elijah which is to come.” For if that general doctrine of the soul is 
to be received, namely, that it is not sown at the same time with the body, but is before it, and is then, for 
various causes, clothed with flesh and blood; then the words “sent from God” will not appear to be 
applicable to John alone. The most evil of all, the man of sin, the son of perdition, is said by Paul to be sent 
by God: “God sendeth them a working of error that they should believe a lie; that they all might be judged 
who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” But our present question may, perhaps, 
be solved in this way, that as every man is a man of God, simply because God created him, but not every 
man is called a man of God, but only he who has devoted himself to God, such as Elijah and those who are 
called men of God in the Scriptures, thus every man might be said in ordinary language to be sent from 
God, but in the absolute sense no one is to be spoken of in this way who has not entered this life for a 
divine ministry and in the service of the salvation of mankind. We do not find it said of any one but the 
saints that he is sent by God. It is said of Isaiah as we showed before; it is also said of Jeremiah, “To 
whomsoever I shall send thee thou shalt go”; and it is said of Ezekiel, “I send thee to nations that are 
rebellious and have not believed in Me.” The examples, however, do not expressly speak of a mission from 
the region outside life into life, and as it is a mission into life that we are enquiring about, they may seem 
to have little bearing on our subject. But there is nothing absurd in our transferring the argument derived 
from them to our question. They tell us that it is only the saints, and we were speaking of them, whom 
God is said to send, and in this sense they may be applied to the case of those who are sent into this life. 


25. Argument from the Prayer of Joseph, to Show that the Baptist May Have Been an Angel Who Became a 
Man. 


As we are now engaged with what is said of John, and are asking about his mission, I may take the 
opportunity to state the view which I entertain about him. We have read this prophecy about him, 
“Behold, I send My messenger (angel) before Thy face, who shall prepare Thy way before Thee;” and at 
this we ask if it can be one of the holy angels who is sent down on this ministry as forerunner of our 
Saviour. No wonder if, when the first-born of all creation was assuming a human body, some of them 
should have been filled with love to man and become admirers and followers of Christ, and thought it 
good to minister to his kindness towards man by having a body like that of men. And who would not be 
moved at the thought of his leaping for joy when yet in the belly, surpassing as he did the common nature 
of man? Should the piece entitled “The prayer of Joseph,” one of the apocryphal works current among the 
Hebrews, be thought worthy of credence, this dogma will be found in it clearly expressed. Those at the 
beginning, it is represented, having some marked distinction beyond men, and being much greater than 
other souls, because they were angels, they have come down to human nature. Thus Jacob says: “I, Jacob, 
who speak to you, and Israel, I am an angel of God, a ruling spirit, and Abraham and Isaac were created 
before every work of God; and I am Jacob, called Jacob by men, but my name is Israel, called Israel by 
God, a man seeing God, because I am the first-born of every creature which God caused to live.” And he 
adds: “When I was coming from Mesopotamia of Syria, Uriel, the angel of God, came forth, and said, I 
have come down to the earth and made my dwelling among men, and I am called Jacob by name. He was 
wroth with me and fought with me and wrestled against me, saying that his name and the name of Him 
who is before every angel should be before my name. And I told him his name and how great he was 
among the sons of God; Art not thou Uriel my eighth, and I am Israel and archangel of the power of the 
Lord and a chief captain among the sons of God? Am not I Israel, the first minister in the sight of God, and 
I invoked my God by the inextinguishable name?” It is likely that this was really said by Jacob, and was 
therefore written down, and that there is also a deeper meaning in what we are told, “He supplanted his 
brother in the womb.” Consider whether the celebrated question about Jacob and Esau has a solution. We 
read, “The children being not yet born, neither having done anything good or bad, that the purpose of God 
according to election might stand, not of works but of him that calleth, it was said, “The elder shall serve 
the younger.” Even as it is written: “Jacob I loved, but Esau I hated.” What shall we say, then? Is there 
unrighteousness with God? God forbid.” If, then, when they were not yet born, and had not done anything 
either good or evil, in order that God’s purpose according to election might stand, not of works, but of him 
that calleth, if at such a period this was said, how if we do not go back to the works done before this life, 
can it be said that there is no unrighteousness with God when the elder serves the younger and is hated 
(by God) before he has done anything worthy of slavery or of hatred? We have made something of a 


digression in introducing this story about Jacob and appealing to a writing which we cannot well treat 
with contempt; but it certainly adds weight to our argument about John, to the effect that as Isaiah’s voice 
declares he is an angel who assumed a body for the sake of bearing witness to the light. So much about 
John considered as a man. 


26. John is Voice, Jesus is Speech. Relation of These Two to Each Other. 


Now we know voice and speech to be different things. The voice can be produced without any meaning 
and with no speech in it, and similarly speech can be reported to the mind without voice, as when we 
make mental excursions, within ourselves. And thus the Saviour is, in one view of Him, speech, and John 
differs from Him; for as the Saviour is speech, John is voice. John himself invites me to take this view of 
him, for to those who asked who he was, he answered, “I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare the way of the Lord! make His paths straight!” This explains, perhaps, how it was that Zacharias 
lost his voice at the birth of the voice which points out the Word of God, and only recovered it when the 
voice, forerunner of the Word, was born. A voice must be perceived with the ears if the mind is afterwards 
to receive the speech which the voice indicates. Hence, John is, in point of his birth, a little older than 
Christ, for our voice comes to us before our speech. But John also points to Christ; for speech is brought 
forward by the voice. And Christ is baptized by John, though John declares himself to have need to be 
baptized by Christ; for with men speech is purified by voice, though the natural way is that speech should 
purify the voice which indicates it. In a word, when John points out Christ, it is man pointing out God, the 
Saviour incorporeal, the voice pointing out the Word. 


27. Significance of the Names of John and of His Parents. 


The force that is in names may be applied in many matters, and it may be worth our while to ask at this 
point what is the significance of the names John and Zacharias. The relatives wish, as the giving of a name 
is a thing not to be lightly disposed of, to call the child Zacharias, and are surprised that Elisabeth should 
want him to be called John. Zacharias then writes, “His name is John,” and is at once freed from his 
troublesome silence. On examining the names, then, we find “Joannes” to be “Joa” without the “nes.” The 
New Testament gives Hebrew names a Greek form and treats them as Greek words; Jacob is changed into 
Jacobus, Symeon into Simon, and Joannes is the same as Joa. Zacharias is said to be memory, and 
Elisabeth “oath of my God,” or “strength of my God.” John then came into the world from grace of God 
(=Joa=Joannes), and his parents were Memory (about God) and the Oath of our God, about the fathers. 
Thus was he born to make ready for the Lord a people fit for Him, at the end of the Covenant now grown 
old, which is the end of the Sabbatic period. Hence it is not possible that the rest after the Sabbath should 
have come into existence from the seventh of our God; on the contrary, it is our Saviour who, after the 
pattern of His own rest, caused us to be made in the likeness of His death, and hence also of His 
resurrection. 


28. The Prophets Bore Witness to Christ and Foretold Many Things Concerning Him. 


“He came for a witness that He might bear witness of the light, that all through Him might believe.” Some 
of the dissenters from the Church’s doctrine, men who profess to believe in Christ, have desired another 
being, as indeed their system requires, besides the Creator, and hence cannot allow His coming to the 
world to have been foretold by the prophets. They therefore endeavour to get rid of the testimonies of the 
prophets about Christ, and say that the Son of God has no need of witnesses, but that He brings with Him 
His own evidence, partly in the sound words full of power which He proclaimed and partly in the 
wonderful works He did, which were sufficient at once to convince any one whatever. Then they say: If 
Moses is believed on account of his word and his works, and has no need of any witnesses to announce 
him beforehand, and if the prophets were received, every one of them, by these people, as messengers 
from God, how should not one who is much greater than Moses and the prophets accomplish His mission 
and benefit the human race, without prophets to bear witness about Him? They regard it as superfluous 
that He should have been foretold by the prophets, since the prophets were concerned, as these 
opponents would say, that those who believed in Christ should not receive Him as a new God, and 
therefore did what they could to bring them to that same God whom Moses and the prophets taught 
before Jesus. To this we must say that as there are many causes which may lead men to believe, since men 
who are not moved by one argument may be by another, so God is able to provide for men a number of 
occasions, any of which may cause their minds to open to the truth that God, who is over all, has taken on 
Himself human nature. It is manifest to all, how some are brought by the prophetic writings to the 
admiration of Christ. They are astounded at the voices of so many prophets before Him, which establish 
the place of His birth, the country of His upbringing, the power of His teaching, His working of wonderful 
works, and His human passion brought to a close by His resurrection. We must notice, too, that Christ’s 
stupendous acts of power were able to bring to the faith those of Christ’s own time, but that they lost their 
demonstrative force with the lapse of years and began to be regarded as mythical. Greater evidential 
value than that of the miracles then performed attaches to the comparison which we now make between 
these miracles and the prophecy of them; this makes it impossible for the student to cast any doubt on the 
former. The prophetic testimonies do not declare merely the advent of the Messiah; it is by no means the 
case that they teach this and nothing else. They teach a great deal of theology. The relation of the Father 
to the Son and of the Son to the Father may be learned not less from what the prophets announce about 


Christ, than from the Apostles narrating the splendours of the Son of God. A parallel case, which we may 
venture to adduce, is that of the martyrs, who were honoured by the witness they bore Him, and by no 
means conferred any favour on Him by their witnessing for the Son of God. And how is it if, as many of 
Christ’s true disciples were honoured by having thus to witness for Him, so the prophets received from 
God as their special gift that of understanding about Christ and announcing Him before, and that they 
taught not only those living after Christ’s advent how they should regard the Son of God, but those also 
who lived in the generations before Him? As he who in these times does not know the Son has not the 
Father either, so also we are to understand it was in these earlier times. Hence “Abraham rejoiced to see 
the day of Christ, and he saw it and was glad.” He, therefore, who declares that they are not to testify 
about Christ is seeking to deprive the chorus of the prophets of the greatest gift they have; for what office 
of equal importance would be left to prophecy, inspired as it is by the Holy Spirit, if all connection with the 
economy of our Lord and Master were taken away from it? For as these have their faith well ordered who 
approach the God of the universe through Mediator and High-Priest and Paraclete, and as his religion is a 
halting one who does not go in through the door to the Father, so also in the case of men of old time. Their 
religion was sanctified and made acceptable to God by their knowledge and faith and expectation of 
Christ. For we have observed that God declares Himself to be a witness and exhorts them all to declare 
the same about Christ, and to be imitators of Him, bearing witness of Him to all who require it. For he 
says, “Be witnesses for Me, and I am witness, saith the Lord God, and My servant whom I have chosen.” 
Now every one who bears witness to the truth, whether he support it by words or deeds, or in whatever 
way, may properly be called a witness (martyr); but it has come to be the custom of the brotherhood, since 
they are struck with admiration of those who have contended to the death for truth and valour, to keep the 
name of martyr more properly for those who have borne witness to the mystery of godliness by shedding 
their blood for it. The Saviour gives the name of martyr to every one who bears witness to the truth He 
declares; thus at the Ascension He says to His disciples: “You shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem and in 
Judaea and in Samaria and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” The leper who was cleansed had still to 
bring the gift which Moses commanded for a testimony to those who did not believe in the Christ. In the 
same way the martyrs bear witness for a testimony to the unbelieving, and so do all the saints whose 
deeds shine before men. They spend their life rejoicing in the cross of Christ and bearing witness to the 
true light. 


a, 4“ 


29. The Six Testimonies of the Baptist Enumerated. Jesus 
Hour. 


Come and See.” Significance of the Tenth 


Accordingly John came to bear witness of the light, and in his witness-bearing he cried, saying, “He that 
cometh after me exists before me; for He was before me; for of His fulness we have all received and grace 
for grace, for the law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came through Jesus Christ. No one hath 
seen God at any time; the only-begotten God, who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” 
This whole speech is from the mouth of the Baptist bearing witness to the Christ. Some take it otherwise, 
and consider that the words from “for of His fulness” to “He hath declared Him” are from the writer, John 
the Apostle. The true state of the case is that John’s first testimony begins, as we said before, “He that 
cometh after me,” and ends, “He hath declared Him,” and his second testimony is that spoken to the 
priests and levites sent from Jerusalem, whom the Jews had sent. To them he confesses and does not deny 
the truth, namely, that he is not the Christ, nor Elijah, nor the prophet, but “the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord, as saith Isaiah the prophet.” After this there is another 
testimony of the same Baptist to Christ, still teaching His superior nature, which goes forth into the whole 
world and enters into reasonable souls. He says, “There standeth One among you whom you know not, 
even He that cometh after me, the latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to unloose.” Consider if, since 
the heart is in the middle of the whole body, and the ruling principle in the heart, the saying, “There 
standeth One among you whom you know not,” can be understood of the reason which is in every man. 
John’s fourth testimony of Christ after these points to His human sufferings. He says, “Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world. This is He of whom I said, After me cometh a man who exists 
before me, for He was before me. And I knew Him not, but that He should be made manifest to Israel, 
therefore am I come baptizing with water.” And the fifth testimony is recorded in the words, “I beheld the 
Spirit descending as a dove out of heaven, and it abode upon Him, and I knew Him not, but He that sent 
me to baptize with water, He said unto me, Upon whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descending and 
abiding upon Him, the same is He that baptizeth with the Holy Spirit. And I have seen and borne witness 
that this is the Son of God.” In the sixth place John witnesses of Christ to the two disciples: “He looked on 
Jesus as He walked and saith, Behold the Lamb of God.” After this testimony the two disciples who heard 
it followed Jesus; and Jesus turned and beheld them following, and saith unto them, “What seek ye?” 
Perhaps it is not without significance that after six testimonies John ceases from his witness-bearing and 
Jesus brings forward in the seventh place His “What seek ye?” Very becoming in those who have been 
helped by John’s testimony is the speech in which they address Christ as their Master, and declare their 
wish to see the dwelling of the Son of God; for they say to Him, “Rabbi,” which answers to “Master,” in 
our language, “where dwellest Thou?” And since every one that seeketh findeth, when John’s disciples 
seek Jesus’ dwelling, Jesus shows it to them, saying, “Come and see.” By the word “Come” He exhorts 
them perhaps to the practical part of life, while the “see” is to suggest to them that that speculation which 
comes in the train of right conduct will be vouchsafed to those who desire it; in Jesus’ dwelling they will 
have it. After they had asked where Jesus dwells, and had followed the Master and had seen, they desired 
to stay with Him and to spend that day with the Son of God. Now the number ten is a sacred one, not a 


few mysteries being indicated by it; and so we are to understand that the mention of the tenth hour as 
that at which these disciples turned in with Jesus, is not without significance. Of these disciples, Andrew, 
the brother of Simon Peter, is one; and he having profited by this day with Jesus and having found his own 
brother Simon (perhaps he had not found him before), told him that he had found the Messiah, which is, 
being interpreted, Christ. It is written that “he that seeketh findeth.” Now he had sought where Jesus 
dwelt, and had followed Him and looked upon His dwelling; he stays with the Lord “at the tenth hour,” 
and finds the Son of God, the Word, and Wisdom, and is ruled by Him as King. That is why he says, “We 
have found the Messiah,” and this a thing which every one can say who has found this Word of God and is 
ruled as by a king, by His Divinity. As a fruit he at once brings his brother to Christ, and Christ deigned to 
look upon Simon, that is to say, by looking at him to visit and enlighten his ruling principle; and Simon by 
Jesus’ looking at him was enabled to grow strong, so as to earn a new name from that work of firmness 
and strength, and to be called Peter. 


30. How John Was a Witness of Christ, and Specially of “The Light.” 


It may be asked why we should have gone through all this when the verse before us is, “He came for 
witness, that he might bear witness of the light.” But it was necessary to give John’s testimonies to the 
light, and to show the order in which they took place, and also, in order to show how effective John’s 
testimony proved, to set forth the help it afforded afterwards to those to whom he bore it. But before all 
these testimonies there was an earlier one when the Baptist leaped in the womb of Elisabeth at the 
greeting of Mary. That was a testimony to Christ and attested His divine conception and birth. And what 
more need I say? John is everywhere a witness and forerunner of Christ. He anticipates His birth and dies 
a little before the death of the Son of God, and thus witnesses not only for those at the time of the birth, 
but to those who were expecting the freedom which was to come for man through the death of Christ. 
Thus, in all his life, he is a little before Christ, and everywhere makes ready for the Lord a people 
prepared for Him. And John’s testimony precedes also the second and diviner coming of Christ, for we 
read, “If ye will receive it, this is Elijah which is to come. He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” Now, 
there was a beginning, in which the Word was,—and we saw from Proverbs that that beginning was 
wisdom,—and the Word was in existence, and in the Word life was made, and the life was the light of men; 
and all this being so, I ask why the man who came, sent from God, whose name was John, why he came for 
witness to bear witness especially of the light? Why did he not come to bear witness of the life, or of the 
Word, or about the beginning, or about any other of the many aspects in which Christ appears? Consider 
here the texts, “The people which sat in darkness saw a great light,” and “The light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness overtook it not,” and consider how those who are in darkness, that is, men, have need of 
light. For if the light of men shines in darkness, and there is no active power in darkness to attain to it, 
then we must partake of other aspects of Christ; at present we have no real share of Him at all. For what 
share have we of life, we who are still in the body of death, and whose life is hid with Christ in God? “For 
when Christ who is our life shall appear, then shall we also appear with Him in glory.” It was not possible, 
therefore, that he who came should bear witness about a life which is still hid with Christ in God. Nor did 
he come for witness to bear witness of the Word, for we know the Word who was in the beginning with 
God and who is God the Word; for the Word was made flesh on the earth. And though the witness had 
been, at least apparently, about the Word, it would in fact have been about the Word made flesh and not 
about the word of God. He did not come, therefore, to bear witness of the Word. And how could there be 
any witness-bearing about wisdom, to those who, even if they appear to know something, cannot 
understand pure truth, but behold it through a glass and in an enigma? It is likely, however, that before 
the second and diviner advent of Christ, John or Elias will come to bear witness about life a little before 
Christ our life is made manifest, and that then they will bear witness about the Word, and offer also their 
testimony about wisdom. Some inquiry is necessary whether a testimony such as that of John is to precede 
each of the aspects of Christ. So much for the words, “He came for witness, to bear witness of the light.” 
What we are to understand by the further words, “That all might believe through Him,” may be 
considered later. 


FRAGMENTS OF THE FOURTH BOOK 
(Three Leaves from the Beginning.) 


1. He who distinguishes in himself voice and meaning and things for which the meaning stands, will not 
be offended at rudeness of language if, on enquiry, he finds the things spoken of to be sound. The more 
may this be so when we remember how the holy men acknowledge their speech and their preaching to be 
not in persuasion of the wisdom of words, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power... . 


[Then, after speaking of the rudeness of style of the Gospel, he proceeds: ] 


2. The Apostles are not unaware that in some things they give offence, and that in some respects their 
culture is defective, and they confess themselves accordingly to be rude in speech but not in knowledge; 
for we must consider that the other Apostles would have said this, too, as well as Paul. As for the text, 
“But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may be of God and not of 
us,” we interpret it in this way. By “treasures” we understand here, as in other passages, the treasure of 
knowledge (gnosis) and of hidden wisdom. By “earthen vessels” we understand the humble diction of the 
Scriptures, which the Greek might so readily be led to despise, and in which the excellency of God’s 
power appears so clearly. The mystery of the truth and the power of the things said were not hindered by 
the humble diction from travelling to the ends of the earth, nor from subduing to the word of Christ, not 
only the foolish things of the world, but sometimes its wise things, too. For we see our calling, not that no 
wise man according to the flesh, but that not many wise according to the flesh. But Paul, in his preaching 
of the Gospel, is a debtor to deliver the word not to Barbarians only, but also to Greeks, and not only to 
the unwise, who would easily agree with him, but also to the wise. For he was made sufficient by God to 
be a minister of the New Covenant, wielding the demonstration of the spirit and of power, so that when 
the believers agreed with him their belief should not be in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God. 
For, perhaps, if the Scripture possessed, like the works the Greeks admire, elegance and command of 
diction, then it would be open to suppose that not the truth of them had laid hold of men, but that the 
apparent sequence and splendour of language had carried off the hearers, and had carried them off by 
guile. 


FROM THE FIFTH BOOK 


From the Preface. 


You are not content to fulfil the office, when I am present with you, of a taskmaster to drive me to labour 
at theology; even when I am absent you demand that I should spend most of my time on you and on the 
task I have to do for you. I, for my part, am inclined to shrink from toil, and to avoid that danger which 
threatens from God those who give themselves to writing on divinity; thus I would take shelter in 
Scripture in refraining from making many books. For Solomon says in Ecclesiastes, “My son, beware of 
making many books; there is no end of it, and much study is a weariness of the flesh.” For we, except that 
text have some hidden meaning which we do not yet perceive, have directly transgressed the injunction, 
we have not guarded ourselves against making many books. 


[Then, after saying that this discussion of but a few sentences of the Gospel have run to four volumes, he 
goes on:] 


2. How Scripture Warns Us Against Making Many Books. 


For, to judge by the words of the phrase, “My son, beware of making many books,” two things appear to 
be indicated by it: first, that we ought not to possess many books, and then that we ought not to compose 
many books. If the first is not the meaning the second must be, and if the second is the meaning the first 
does not necessarily follow. In either case we appear to be told that we ought not to make many books. I 
might take my stand on this dictum which now confronts us, and send you the text as an excuse, and | 
might appeal in support of this position to the fact that not even the saints found leisure to compose many 
books; and thus I might cry off from the bargain we made with each other, and give up writing what I was 
to send to you. You, on your side, would no doubt feel the force of the text I have cited, and might, for the 
future, excuse me. But we must treat Scripture conscientiously, and must not congratulate ourselves 
because we see the primary meaning of a text, that we understand it altogether. I do not, therefore, shrink 
from bringing forward what excuse I think I am able to offer for myself, and to point out the arguments, 
which you would certainly use against me, if I acted contrary to our agreement. And in the first place, the 
Sacred History seems to agree with the text in question, inasmuch as none of the saints composed several 
works, or set forth his views in a number of books. I will take up this point: when I proceed to write a 
number of books, the critic will remind me that even such a one as Moses left behind him only five books. 


3. The Apostles Wrote Little. 


But he who was made fit to be a minister of the New Covenant, not of the letter, but of the spirit, Paul, 


who fulfilled the Gospel from Jerusalem round about to Illyricum, did not write epistles to all the churches 
he taught, and to those to whom he did write he sent no more than a few lines. And Peter, on whom the 
Church of Christ is built, against which the gates of hell shall not prevail left only one epistle of 
acknowledged genuineness. Suppose we allow that he left a second; for this is doubtful. What are we to 
say of him who leaned on Jesus’ breast, namely, John, who left one Gospel, though confessing that he 
could make so many that the world would not contain them? But he wrote also the Apocalypse, being 
commanded to be silent and not to write the voices of the seven thunders. But he also left an epistle of 
very few lines. Suppose also a second and a third, since not all pronounce these to be genuine; but the 
two together do not amount to a hundred lines. 


[Then, after enumerating the prophets and Apostles, and showing how each wrote only a little, or not even 
a little, he goes on:] 


4. I feel myself growing dizzy with all this, and wonder whether, in obeying you, I have not been obeying 
God, nor walking in the footsteps of the saints, unless it be that my too great love to you, and my 
unwillingness to cause you any pain, has led me astray and caused me to think of all these excuses. We 
started from the words of the preacher, where he says: “My son, beware of making many books.” With this 
I compare a saying from the Proverbs of the same Solomon, “In the multitude of words thou shalt not 
escape sin; but in sparing thy lips thou shalt be wise.” Here I ask whether speaking many words of 
whatever kind is a multitude of words (in the sense of the preacher), even if the many words a man speaks 
are sacred and connected with salvation. If this be the case, and if he who makes use of many salutary 
words is guilty of “multitude of words,” then Solomon himself did not escape this sin, for “he spoke three 
thousand proverbs, and five thousand songs, and he spoke of trees from the cedar that is in Lebanon even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall, he spoke also of beasts and of fowl, and of creeping things 
and of fishes.” How, I may ask, can any one give any course of instruction, without a multitude of words, 
using the phrase in its simplest sense? Does not Wisdom herself say to those who are perishing, “I 
stretched out my words, and ye heeded not”? Do we not find Paul, too, extending his discourse from 
morning to midnight, when Eutychus was borne down with sleep and fell down, to the dismay of the 
hearers, who thought he was killed? If, then, the words are true, “In much speaking thou wilt not escape 
sin,” and if Solomon was yet not guilty of great sin when he discoursed on the subjects above mentioned, 
nor Paul when he prolonged his discourse till midnight, then the question arises, What is that much 
speaking which is referred to? and then we may pass on to consider what are the many books. Now the 
entire Word of God, who was in the beginning with God, is not much speaking, is not words; for the Word 
is one, being composed of the many speculations (theoremata), each of which is a part of the Word in its 
entirety. Whatever words there be outside of this one, which promise to give any description and 
exposition, even though they be words about truth, none of these, to put it in a somewhat paradoxical way, 
is Word or Reason, they are all words or reasons. They are not the monad, far from it; they are not that 
which agrees and is one in itself, by their inner divisions and conflicts unity has departed from them, they 
have become numbers, perhaps infinite numbers. We are obliged, therefore, to say that whoever speaks 
that which is foreign to religion is using many words, while he who speaks the words of truth, even should 
he go over the whole field and omit nothing, is always speaking the one word. Nor are the saints guilty of 
much speaking, since they always have the aim in view which is connected with the one word. It appears, 
then, that the much speaking which is condemned is judged to be so rather from the nature of the views 
propounded, than from the number of the words pronounced. Let us see if we cannot conclude in the 
same way that all the sacred books are one book, but that those outside are the “many books” of the 
preacher. The proof of this must be drawn from Holy Scripture, and it will be most satisfactorily 
established if I am able to show that it is not only one book, taking the word now in its commoner 
meaning, that we find to be written about Christ. Christ is written about even in the Pentateuch; He is 
spoken of in each of the Prophets, and in the Psalms, and, in a word, as the Saviour Himself says, in all the 
Scriptures. He refers us to them all, when He says: “Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and these are they which testify of Me.” And if He refers us to the Scriptures as testifying of 
Him, it is not to one that He sends us, to the exclusion of another, but to all that speak of Him, those 
which, in the Psalms, He calls the chapter of the book, saying, “In the chapter of the book it is written of 
Me.” If any one proposes to take these words, “In the chapter of the book it is written of Me,” literally, and 
to apply them to this or that special passage where Christ is spoken of, let him tell us on what principle he 
warrants his preference for one book over another. If any one supposes that we are doing something of 
this kind ourselves, and applying the words in question to the book of Psalms, we deny that we do so, and 
we would urge that in that case the words should have been, “In this book it is written of Me.” But He 
speaks of all the books as one chapter, thus summing up in one all that is spoken of Christ for our 
instruction. In fact the book was seen by John, “written within and without, and sealed; and no one could 
open it to read it, and to loose the seals thereof, but the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the root of David, who 
has the key of David, he that openeth and none shall shut, and that shutteth and none shall open.” For the 
book here spoken of means the whole of Scripture; and it is written within (lit. in front), on account of the 
meaning which is obvious, and on the back, on account of its remoter and spiritual sense. Observe, in 
addition to this, if a proof that the sacred writings are one book, and those of an opposite character many, 
may not be found in the fact that there is one book of the living from which those who have proved 
unworthy to be in it are blotted out, as it is written: “Let them be blotted out of the book of the living,” 
while of those who are to undergo the judgment, there are books in the plural, as Daniel says: “The 
judgment was set, and the books were opened.” But Moses also bears witness to the unity of the sacred 


book, when he says: “If Thou forgive the people their sins, forgive, but if not, then wipe me out of the book 
which Thou hast written.” The passage in Isaiah, too, I read in the same way. It is not peculiar to his 
prophecy that the words of the book should be sealed, and should neither be read by him who does not 
know letters, because he is ignorant of letters, nor by him who is learned, because the book is sealed. This 
is true of every writing, for every written work needs the reason (Logos) which closed it to open it. “He 
shall shut, and none shall open,” and when He opens no one can cast doubt on the interpretation He 
brings. Hence it is said that He shall open and no man shall shut. I infer a similar lesson from the book 
spoken of in Ezekiel, in which was written lamentation, and a song, and woe. For the whole book is full of 
the woe of the lost, and the song of the saved, and the lamentation of those between these two. And John, 
too, when he speaks of his eating the one roll, in which both front and back were written on, means the 
whole of Scripture, one book which is, at first, most sweet when one begins, as it were, to chew it, but 
bitter in the revelation of himself which it makes to the conscience of each one who knows it. I will add to 
the proof of this an apostolic saying which has been quite misunderstood by the disciples of Marcion, who, 
therefore, set the Gospels at naught. The Apostle says: “According to my Gospel in Christ Jesus;” he does 
not speak of Gospels in the plural, and, hence, they argue that as the Apostle only speaks of one Gospel in 
the singular, there was only one in existence. But they fail to see that, as He is one of whom all the 
evangelists write, so the Gospel, though written by several hands, is, in effect, one. And, in fact, the 
Gospel, though written by four, is one. From these considerations, then, we learn what the one book is, 
and what the many books, and what I am now concerned about is, not the quantity I may write, but the 
effect of what I say, lest, if I fail in this point, and set forth anything against the truth itself, even in one of 
my writings, I should prove to have transgressed the commandment, and to be a writer of “many books.” 
Yet I see the heterodox assailing the holy Church of God in these days, under the pretence of higher 
wisdom, and bringing forward works in many volumes in which they offer expositions of the evangelical 
and apostolic writings, and I fear that if I should be silent and should not put before our members the 
saving and true doctrines, these teachers might get a hold of curious souls, which, in the absence of 
wholesome nourishment, might go after food that is forbidden, and, in fact, unclean and horrible. It 
appears to me, therefore, to be necessary that one who is able to represent in a genuine manner the 
doctrine of the Church, and to refute those dealers in knowledge, falsely so-called, should take his stand 
against historical fictions, and oppose to them the true and lofty evangelical message in which the 
agreement of the doctrines, found both in the so-called Old Testament and in the so-called New, appears 
so plainly and fully. You yourself felt at one time the lack of good representatives of the better cause, and 
were impatient of a faith which was at issue with reason and absurd, and you then, for the love you bore 
to the Lord, gave yourself to composition from which, however, in the exercise of the judgment with which 
you are endowed, you afterwards desisted. This is the defence which I think admits of being made for 
those who have the faculty of speaking and writing. But Iam also pleading my own cause, as I now devote 
myself with what boldness I may to the work of exposition; for it may be that I am not endowed with that 
habit and disposition which he ought to have who is fitted by God to be a minister of the New Covenant, 
not of the letter but of the spirit. 


SIXTH BOOK 


1. The Work is Taken Up After a Violent Interruption, Which Has Driven the Writer from Alexandria. He 
Addresses Himself to It Again, with Thanks for His Deliverance, and Prayer for Guidance. 


When a house is being built which is to be made as strong as possible, the building takes place in fine 
weather and in calm, so that nothing may hinder the structure from acquiring the needed solidity. And 
thus it turns out so strong and stable that it is able to withstand the rush of the flood, and the dashing of 
the river, and all the agencies accompanying a storm which are apt to find out what is rotten in a building 
and to show what parts of it have been properly put together. And more particularly should that house 
which is capable of sheltering the speculations of truth, the house of reason, as it were, in promise or in 
letters, be built at a time when God can add His free co-operation to the projector of so noble a work, 
when the soul is quiet and in the enjoyment of that peace which passes all understanding, when she is 
turned away from all disturbance and not buffeted by any billows. This, it appears to me, was well 
understood by the servants of the prophetic spirit and the ministers of the Gospel message; they made 
themselves worthy to receive that peace which is in secret from Him who ever gives it to them that are 
worthy and who said, “Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth give I 
unto you.” And look if some similar lesson is not taught under the surface with regard to David and 
Solomon in the narrative about the temple. David, who fought the wars of the Lord and stood firm against 
many enemies, his own and those of Israel, desired to build a temple for God. But God, through Nathan, 
prevents him from doing so, and Nathan says to him, “Thou shalt not build me an house, because thou art 
a man of blood.” But Solomon, on the other hand, saw God in a dream, and in a dream received wisdom, 
for the reality of the vision was kept for him who said, “Behold a greater than Solomon is here.” The time 
was one of the profoundest peace, so that it was possible for every man to rest under his own vine and his 
own fig-tree, and Solomon’s very name was significant of the peace which was in his days, for Solomon 
means peaceful; and so he was at liberty to build the famous temple of God. About the time of Ezra, also, 
when “truth conquers wine and the hostile king and women,” the temple of God is restored again. All this 
is said by way of apology to you, reverend Ambrosius. It is at your sacred encouragement that I have 
made up my mind to build up in writing the tower of the Gospel; and I have therefore sate down to count 
the cost, if I have sufficient to finish it, lest I should be mocked by the beholders, because I laid the 
foundation but was not able to finish the work. The result of my counting, it is true, has been that I do not 
possess what is required to finish it; yet I have put my trust in God, who enriches us with all wisdom and 
all knowledge. If we strive to keep His spiritual laws we believe that He does enrich us; He will supply 
what is necessary so that we shall get on with our building, and shall even come to the parapet of the 
structure. That parapet it is which keeps from falling those who go up on the house of the Word; for 
people only fall off those houses which have no parapet, so that the buildings themselves are to blame for 
their fall and for their death. We proceeded as far as the fifth volume in spite of the obstacles presented 
by the storm in Alexandria, and spoke what was given us to speak, for Jesus rebuked the winds and the 
waves of the sea. We emerged from the storm, we were brought out of Egypt, that God delivering us who 
led His people forth from there. Then, when the enemy assailed us with all bitterness by his new writings, 
so directly hostile to the Gospel, and stirred up against us all the winds of wickedness in Egypt, I felt that 
reason called me rather to stand fast for the conflict, and to save the higher part in me, lest evil counsels 
should succeed in directing the storm so as to overwhelm my soul, rather to do this than to finish my work 
at an unsuitable season, before my mind had recovered its calm. Indeed, the ready writers who usually 
attended me brought my work to a stand by failing to appear to take down my words. But now that the 
many fiery darts directed against me have lost their edge, for God extinguished them, and my soul has 
grown accustomed to the dispensation sent me for the sake of the heavenly word, and has learned from 
necessity to disregard the snares of my enemies, it is as if a great calm had settled on me, and I defer no 
longer the continuation of this work. I pray that God will be with me, and will speak as a teacher in the 
porch of my soul, so that the building I have begun of the exposition of the Gospel of John may arrive at 
completion. May God hear my prayer and grant that the body of the whole work may now be brought 
together, and that no interruption may intervene which might prevent me from following the sequence of 
Scripture. And be assured that it is with great readiness that I now make this second beginning and enter 
on my sixth volume, because what I wrote before at Alexandria has not, I know not by what chance, been 
brought with me. I feared I might neglect this work, if I were not engaged on it at once, and therefore 
thought it better to make use of this present time and begin without delay the part which remains. I am 
not certain if the part formerly written will come to light, and would be very unwilling to waste time in 
waiting to see if it does. Enough of preamble, let us now attend to our text. 


2. How the Prophets and Holy Men of the Old Testament Knew the Things of Christ. 


“And this is the witness of John.” This is the second recorded testimony of John the Baptist to Christ. The 
first begins with “This was He of whom I said, He that cometh after me,” and goes down to “The only- 
begotten Son of God who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared him.” Heracleon supposes the 
words, “No one has seen God at any time,” etc., to have been spoken, not by the Baptist, but by the 
disciple. But in this he is not sound. He himself allows the words, “Of his fulness we all received, and 
grace for grace; for the law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ,” to have been 
spoken by the Baptist. And does it not follow that the person who received of the fulness of Christ, and a 


second grace in addition to that he had before, and who declared the law to have been given by Moses, 
but grace and truth to have come through Jesus Christ, is it not clear that this is the person who 
understood, from what he received from the fulness of Christ, how “no one hath seen God at any time,” 
and how “the only-begotten who is in the bosom of the Father” had delivered the declaration about God to 
him and to all those who had received of His fulness? He was not declaring here for the first time Him 
that is in the bosom of the Father, as if there had never before been any one fit to receive what he told His 
Apostles. Does he not teach us that he was before Abraham, and that Abraham rejoiced and was glad to 
see his day? The words “Of his fulness all we received,” and “Grace for grace,” show, as we have already 
made clear, that the prophets also received their gift from the fulness of Christ and received a second 
grace in place of that they had before; for they also, led by the Spirit, advanced from the introduction they 
had in types to the vision of truth. Hence not all the prophets, but many of them, desired to see the things, 
which the Apostles saw. For if there was a difference among the prophets, those who were perfect and 
more distinguished of them did not desire to see what the Apostles saw, but actually beheld them, while 
those who rose less fully than these to the height of the Word were filled with longing for the things which 
the Apostles knew through Christ. The word “saw” we have not taken in a physical sense, and the word 
“heard” we have taken to refer to a spiritual communication; only he who has ears is prepared to hear the 
words of Jesus—a thing which does not happen too frequently. There is the further point, that the saints 
before the bodily advent of Jesus had an advantage over most believers in their insight into the mysteries 
of divinity, since the Word of God was their teacher before He became flesh, for He was always working , 
in imitation of His Father, of whom He says, “My father worketh hitherto.” On this point we may adduce 
the words He addresses to the Sadducees, who do not believe the doctrine of the resurrection. “Have you 
not read,” He says, “what is said by God at the Bush, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob; He is not the God of the dead but of the living.” If, then, God is not ashamed to be called 
the God of these men, and if they are counted by Christ among the living, and if all believers are sons of 
Abraham, since all the Gentiles are blessed with faithful Abraham, who is appointed by God to be a father 
of the Gentiles, can we hesitate to admit that those living persons made acquaintance with the learning of 
living men, and were taught by Christ who was born before the daystar, before He became flesh? And for 
this cause they lived, because they had part in Him who said, “I am the life,” and as the heirs of so great 
promises received the vision, not only of angels, but of God in Christ. For they saw, it may be, the image of 
the invisible God, since he who hath seen the Son hath seen the Father, and so they are recorded to have 
known God, and to have heard God’s words worthily, and, therefore, to have seen God and heard Him. 
Now, I consider that those who are fully and really sons of Abraham are sons of his actions, spiritually 
understood, and of the knowledge which was made manifest to him. What he knew and what he did 
appears again in those who are his sons, as the Scripture teaches those who have ears to hear, “If ye were 
the children of Abraham, ye would do the works of Abraham.” And if it is a true proverb which says, “A 
wise man will understand that which proceeds from his own mouth, and on his lips he will bear 
prudence,” then we must at once repudiate some things which have been said about the prophets, as if 
they were not wise men, and did not understand what proceeded from their own mouths. We must believe 
what is good and true about the prophets, that they were sages, that they did understand what proceeded 
from their mouths, and that they bore prudence on their lips. It is clear indeed that Moses understood in 
his mind the truth (real meaning) of the law, and the higher interpretations of the stories recorded in his 
books. Joshua, too, understood the meaning of the allotment of the land after the destruction of the nine 
and twenty kings, and could see better than we can the realities of which his achievements were the 
shadows. It is clear, too, that Isaiah saw the mystery of Him who sat upon the throne, and of the two 
seraphim, and of the veiling of their faces and their feet, and of their wings, and of the altar and of the 
tongs. Ezekiel, too, understood the true significance of the cherubim and of their goings, and of the 
firmament that was above them, and of Him that sat on the throne, than all which what could be loftier or 
more splendid? I need not enter into more particulars; the point I aim at establishing is clear enough 
already, namely, that those who were made perfect in earlier generations knew not less than the Apostles 
did of what Christ revealed to them, since the same teacher was with them as He who revealed to the 
Apostles the unspeakable mysteries of godliness. I will add but a few points, and then leave it to the 
reader to judge and to form what views he pleases on this subject. Paul says in his Epistle to the Romans, 
“Now, to him who is able to establish you according to my Gospel, according to the revelation of the 
mystery which hath been kept in silence through times eternal, but is now made manifest by the prophetic 
Scriptures and the appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ.” For if the mystery concealed of old is made 
manifest to the Apostles through the prophetic writings, and if the prophets, being wise men, understood 
what proceeded from their own mouths, then the prophets knew what was made manifest to the Apostles. 
But to many it was not revealed, as Paul says, “In other generations it was not made known to the sons of 
men as it hath now been revealed unto His holy Apostles and prophets by the Spirit, that the Gentiles are 
fellow-heirs and members of the same body.” Here an objection may be raised by those who do not share 
the view we have propounded; and it becomes of importance to define what is meant by the word 
“revealed.” It is capable of two meanings: firstly, that the thing in question is understood, but secondly, if 
a prophecy is spoken of, that it is accomplished. Now, the fact that the Gentiles were to be fellow-heirs 
and members of the same body, and partakers of the promise, was known to the prophets to this extent, 
that they knew the Gentiles were to fellow-heirs and members of the same body, and partakers of the 
promise in Christ. When this should be, and why, and what Gentiles were spoken of, and how, though 
strangers from the covenants, and aliens to the promises, they were yet to be members of one body and 
sharers of the blessings; all this was known to the prophets, being revealed to them. But the things 


prophesied belong to the future, and are not revealed to those who know them, but do not witness their 
fulfilment, as they are to those who have the event before their eyes. And this was the position of the 
Apostles. Thus, I conceive, they knew the events no more than the fathers and the prophets did; and yet it 
is truly said of them that “what to other generations was not revealed was now revealed to the Apostles 
and prophets, that the Gentiles were fellow-heirs and members of the same body, and partakers in the 
promise of Christ.” For, in addition to knowing these mysteries, they saw the power at work in the 
accomplished fact. The passage, “Many prophets and righteous men desired to see the things ye see and 
did not see them; and to hear the things ye hear and did not hear them,” may be interpreted in the same 
way. They also desired to see the mystery of the incarnation of the Son of God, and of His coming down to 
carry out the design of His suffering for the salvation of many, actually put in operation. This may be 
illustrated from another quarter. Suppose one of the Apostles to have understood the “unspeakable words 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter,” but not to witness the glorious bodily appearing of Jesus to the 
faithful. which is promised, although He desired to see it and suppose another had not only not marked 
and seen what that Apostle marked and saw, but had a much feebler grasp of the divine hope, and yet is 
present at the second coming of our Saviour, which the Apostle, as in the parallel above, had desired, but 
had not seen. We shall not err from the truth if we say that both of these have seen what the Apostle, or 
indeed the Apostles, desired to see, and yet that they are not on that account to be deemed wiser or more 
blessed than the Apostles. In the same way, also, the Apostles are not to be deemed wiser than the 
fathers, or than Moses and the prophets, than those in fact who, for their virtue, were found worthy of 
epiphanies and of divine manifestations and of revelations of mysteries. 


3. “Grace and Truth Came Through Jesus Christ.” These Words Belong to the Baptist, Not the Evangelist. 
What the Baptist Testifies by Them. 


We have lingered rather long over these discussions, but there is a reason for it. There are many who, 
under the pretence of glorifying the advent of Christ, declare the Apostles to be wiser than the fathers or 
the prophets; and of these teachers some have invented a greater God for the later period, while some, 
not venturing so far, but moved, according to their own account of the matter, by the difficulty connected 
with doctrine, cancel the whole of the gift conferred by God on the fathers and the prophets, through 
Christ, through whom all things were made. If all things were made through Him, clearly so must the 
splendid revelations have been which were made to the fathers and prophets, and became to them the 
symbols of the sacred mysteries of religion. Now the true soldiers of Christ must always be prepared to do 
battle for the truth, and must never, so far as lies with them, allow false convictions to creep in. We must 
not, therefore, neglect this matter. It may be said that John’s earlier testimony to Christ is to be found in 
the words, “He who cometh after me exists before me, for He was before me,” and that the words, “For of 
His fulness we all received, and grace for grace,” are in the mouth of John the disciple. Now, we must 
show this exposition to be a forced one, and one which does violence to the context; it is rather a strong 
proceeding to suppose the speech of the Baptist to be so suddenly and, as it were, inopportunely 
interrupted by that of the disciple, and it is quite apparent to any one who can judge, in whatever small 
degree, of a context, that the speech goes on continuously after the words, “This is He of whom I spoke, 
He that cometh after me exists before me, for He was before me.” The Baptist brings a proof that Jesus 
existed before him because He was before him, since He is the first-born of all creation; he says, “For of 
His fulness all we received.” That is the reason why he says, “He exists before me, for He was before me.” 
That is how I know that He is first and in higher honour with the Father, since of His fulness both I and 
the prophets before me received the more divine prophetic grace instead of the grace we received at His 
hands before in respect of our election. That is why I say, “He exists before me, for He was before me,” 
because we know what we have received from His fulness; namely, that the law was given through Moses, 
not by Moses, while grace and truth not only were given but came into existence through Jesus Christ. For 
His God and Father both gave the law through Moses, and made grace and truth through Jesus Christ, 
that grace and truth which came to man. If we give a reasonable interpretation to the words, “Grace and 
truth came through Jesus Christ,” we shall not be alarmed at the possible discrepancy with them of that 
other saying, “I am the way and the truth and the life.” If it is Jesus who says, “I am the truth,” then how 
does the truth come through Jesus Christ, since no one comes into existence through himself? We must 
recognize that this very truth, the essential truth, which is prototypal, so to speak, of that truth which 
exists in souls endowed with reason, that truth from which, as it were, images are impressed on those 
who care for truth, was not made through Jesus Christ, nor indeed through any one, but by God;—just as 
the Word was not made through any one which was in the beginning with the Father;—and as wisdom 
which God created the beginning of His ways was not made through any one, so the truth also was not 
made through any one. That truth, however, which is with men came through Jesus Christ, as the truth in 
Paul and the Apostles came through Jesus Christ. And it is no wonder, since truth is one, that many truths 
should flow from that one. The prophet David certainly knew many truths, as he says, “The Lord searcheth 
out truths,” for the Father of truth searches out not the one truth but the many through which those are 
saved who possess them. And as with the one truth and many truths, so also with righteousness and 
righteousnesses. For the very essential righteousness is Christ, “Who was made to us of God wisdom and 
righteousness and sanctification and redemption.” But from that righteousness is formed the 
righteousness which is in each individual, so that there are in the saved many righteousnesses, whence 
also it is written, “For the Lord is righteous, and He loved righteousnesses.” This is the reading in the 
exact copies, and in the other versions besides the Septuagint, and in the Hebrew. Consider if the other 
things which Christ is said to be in a unity admit of being multiplied in the same way and spoken of in the 


plural. For example, Christ is our life as the Saviour Himself says, “I am the way and the truth and the 
life.” The Apostle, too, says, “When Christ our life shall appear, then shall ye also appear with Him in 
glory.” And in the Psalms again we find, “Thy mercy is better than life;” for it is on account of Christ who 
is life in every one that there are many lives. This, perhaps, is also the key to the passage, “If ye seek a 
proof of the Christ that speaketh in me.” For Christ is found in every saint, and so from the one Christ 
there come to be many Christs, imitators of Him and formed after Him who is the image of God; whence 
God says through the prophet, “Touch not my Christs.” Thus we have explained in passing the passage 
which we appeared to have omitted from our exposition, viz.: “Grace and truth came through Jesus 
Christ;” and we have also shown that the words belong to John the Baptist and form part of his testimony 
to the Son of God. 


4. John Denies that He is Elijah or “The” Prophet. Yet He Was “A” Prophet. 


Now let us consider John’s second testimony. Jews from Jerusalem, kindred to John the Baptist, since he 
also belonged to a priestly race, send priests and levites to ask John who he is. In saying, “I am not the 
Christ,” he made a confession of the truth. The words are not, as one might suppose, a negation; for it is 
no negation to say, in the honour of Christ, that one is not Christ. The priests and levites sent from 
Jerusalem, having there heard in the first place that he is not the expected Messiah, put a question about 
the second great personage whom they expected, namely, Elijah, whether John were he, and he says he is 
not Elijah, and by his “I am not” makes a second confession of the truth. And, as many prophets had 
appeared in Israel, and one in particular was looked for according to the prophecy of Moses, who said, “A 
prophet shall the Lord your God raise up to you of your brethren, like unto me, him shall ye hear; and it 
shall come to pass that every soul that shall not hear that prophet shall be destroyed from among the 
people,” they, therefore, ask a third question, not whether he is a prophet, but whether he is the prophet. 
Now, they did not apply this name to the Christ, but supposed the prophet to be a second figure beside the 
Christ. But John, on the contrary, who knew that He whose forerunner he was was both the Christ and the 
prophet thus foretold, answered “No;” whereas, if they had asked if he was a prophet, he would have 
answered “Yes;” for he was not unconscious that he was a prophet. In all these answers John’s second 
testimony to Christ was not yet completed; he had still to give his questioners the answer they were to 
take back to those who sent them, and to declare himself in the terms of the prophecy of Isaiah, which 
says, “The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 


5. There Were Two Embassies to John the Baptist; The Different Characters of These. 


Here the enquiry suggests itself whether the second testimony is concluded, and whether there is a third, 
addressed to those who were sent from the Pharisees. They wished to know why he baptized, if he was 
neither the Christ, nor Elijah, nor the prophet; and he said: “I baptize with water; but there standeth one 
among you whom you know not, He that cometh after me, the latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to 
unloose.” Is this a third testimony, or is this which they were to report to the Pharisees a part of the 
second? As far as the words allow me to conjecture I should say that the word to the emissaries of the 
Pharisees was a third testimony. It is to be observed, however, that the first testimony asserts the divinity 
of the Saviour, while the second disposes of the suspicion of those who were in doubt whether John could 
be the Christ, and the third declares one who was already present with men although they saw Him not, 
and whose coming was no longer in the future. Before going on to the subsequent testimonies in which he 
points out Christ and witnesses to Him, let us look at the second and third, word for word, and let us, in 
the first place, observe that there are two embassies to the Baptist, one “from Jerusalem” from the Jews, 
who send priests and levites, to ask him, “Who art thou?” the second sent by the Pharisees, who were in 
doubt about the answer which had been made to the priests and levites. Observe how what is said by the 
first envoys is in keeping with the character of priests and levites, and shows gentleness and a willingness 
to learn. “Who art thou?” they say, and “What then? art thou Elijah?” and “Art thou that prophet?” and 
then, “Who art thou, that we may give an answer to them that sent us? What sayest thou of thyself?” 
There is nothing harsh or arrogant in the enquiries of these men; everything agrees well with the 
character of true and careful servants of God; and they raise no difficulties about the replies made to 
them. Those, on the contrary, who are sent from the Pharisees assail the Baptist, as it were, with arrogant 
and unsympathetic words: “Why then baptizest thou if thou be not the Christ nor Elijah nor the prophet?” 
This mission is sent scarcely for the sake of information, as in the former case of the priests and levites, 
but rather to debar the Baptist from baptizing, as if it were thought that no one was entitled to baptize but 
Christ and Elijah and the prophet. The student who desires to understand the Scripture must always 
proceed in this careful way; he must ask with regard to each speech, who is the speaker and on what 
occasion it was spoken. Thus only can we discern how speech harmonizes with the character of the 
speaker, as it does all through the sacred books. 


6. Messianic Discussion with John the Baptist. 


Then the Jews sent priests and levites from Jerusalem to ask him, Who art thou? And he confessed and 
denied not; and he confessed, I am not the Christ. What legates should have been sent from the Jews to 
John, and where should they have been sent from? Should they not have been men held to stand by the 
election of God above their fellows, and should they not have come from that place which was chosen out 
of the whole of the earth, though it is all called good, from Jerusalem where was the temple of God? With 


such honour, then, do they enquire of John. In the case of Christ nothing of this sort is reported to have 
been done by the Jews; but what the Jews do to John, John does to Christ, sending his own disciples to ask 
him, “Art thou He that should come, or do we look for another?” John confesses to those sent to him, and 
denies not, and he afterwards declares, “I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness;” but Christ, as 
having a greater testimony than John the Baptist, makes His answer by words and deeds, saying, “Go and 
tell John those things which ye do hear and see; the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, and the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” On this passage I 
shall, if God permit, enlarge in its proper place. Here, however, it might be asked reasonably enough why 
John gives such an answer to the question put to him. The priests and levites do not ask him, “Art thou the 
Christ?” but “Who art thou?” and the Baptist’s reply to this question should have been, “I am the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness.” The proper reply to the question, “Art thou the Christ?” is, “I am not the 
Christ;” and to the question, “Who art thou?”—”The voice of one crying in the wilderness.” To this we may 
say that he probably discerned in the question of the priests and levites a cautious reverence, which led 
them to hint the idea in their minds that he who was baptizing might be the Christ, but withheld them 
from openly saying so, which might have been presumptuous. He quite naturally, therefore, proceeds in 
the first place to remove any false impressions they might have taken up about him, and declares publicly 
the true state of the matter, “I am not the Christ.” Their second question, and also their third, show that 
they had conceived some such surmise about him. They supposed that he might be that second in honour 
to whom their hopes pointed, namely, Elijah, who held with them the next position after Christ; and so 
when John had answered, “I am not the Christ,” they asked, “What then? Art thou Elijah?” And he said, “I 
am not.” They wish to know, in the third place, if he is the prophet, and on his answer, “No,” they have no 
longer any name to give the personage whose advent they expected, and they say, “Who art thou, then, 
that we may give an answer to them that sent us. What sayest thou of thyself?” Their meaning is: “You are 
not, you Say, any of those personages whose advent Israel hopes and expects, and who you are, to baptize 
as you do, we do not know; tell us, therefore, so that we may report to those who sent us to get light upon 
this point.” We add, as it has some bearing on the context, that the people were moved by the thought that 
the period of Christ’s advent was near. It was in a manner imminent in the years from the birth of Jesus 
and a little before, down to the publication of the preaching. Hence it was, in all likelihood, that as the 
scribes and lawyers had deduced the time from Holy Scripture and were expecting the Coming One, the 
idea was taken up by Theudas, who came forward as the Messiah and brought together a considerable 
multitude, and after him by the famous Judas of Galilee in the days of the taxing. Thus the coming of the 
Messiah was more warmly expected and discussed, and it was natural enough for the Jews to send priests 
and levites from Jerusalem to John, to ask him, “Who art thou?” and learn if he professed to be the Christ. 


7. Of the Birth of John, and of His Alleged Identity with Elijah. Of the Doctrine of Transcorporation. 


“And they asked him, What then? Art thou Elijah? and he said, I am not.” No one can fail to remember in 
this connection what Jesus says of John, “If ye will receive it, this is Elijah which is to come.” How, then, 
does John come to say to those who ask him, “Art thou Elijah?”—”I am not.” And how can it be true at the 
same time that John is Elijah who is to come, according to the words of Malachi, “And behold I send unto 
you Elijah the Tishbite, before the great and notable day of the Lord come, who shall restore the heart of 
the father to the son, and the heart of a man to his neighbour, lest I come, and utterly smite the earth.” 
The words of the angel of the Lord, too, who appeared to Zacharias, as he stood at the right hand of the 
altar of incense, are somewhat to the same effect as the prophecy of Malachi: “And thy wife Elisabeth 
shall bear thee a son, and thou shalt call his name John.” And a little further on: “And he shall go before 
His face in the spirit and power of Elijah to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the just, to make ready for the Lord a people prepared for Him.” As for the 
first point, one might say that John did not know that he was Elijah. This will be the explanation of those 
who find in our passage a support for their doctrine of transcorporation, as if the soul clothed itself in a 
fresh body and did not quite remember its former lives. These thinkers will also point out that some of the 
Jews assented to this doctrine when they spoke about the Saviour as if He was one of the old prophets, 
and had risen not from the tomb but from His birth. His mother Mary was well known, and Joseph the 
carpenter was supposed to be His father, and it could readily be supposed that He was one of the old 
prophets risen from the dead. The same person will adduce the text in Genesis, “I will destroy the whole 
resurrection,” and will thereby reduce those who give themselves to finding in Scripture solutions of false 
probabilities to a great difficulty in respect of this doctrine. Another, however, a churchman, who 
repudiates the doctrine of transcorporation as a false one, and does not admit that the soul of John ever 
was Elijah, may appeal to the above-quoted words of the angel, and point out that it is not the soul of 
Elijah that is spoken of at John’s birth, but the spirit and power of Elijah. “He shall go before him,” it is 
said, “in the spirit and power of Elijah, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children.” Now it can be 
shown from thousands of texts that the spirit is a different thing from the soul, and that what is called the 
power is a different thing from both the soul and the spirit. On these points I cannot now enlarge; this 
work must not be unduly expanded. To establish the fact that power is different from spirit, it will be 
enough to cite the text, “The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall 
overshadow thee.” As for the spirits of the prophets, these are given to them by God, and are spoken of as 
being in a manner their property (slaves), as “The spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets,” and 
“The spirit of Elijah rested upon Elisha.” Thus, it is said, there is nothing absurd in supposing that John, 
‘in the spirit and power of Elijah,” turned the hearts of the fathers to the children, and that it was on 
account of this spirit that he was called “Elijah who was to come.” And to reinforce this view it may be 


argued that if the God of the universe identified Himself with His saints to such an extent as to be called 
the God of Abraham and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob, much more might the Holy Spirit so 
identify Himself with the prophets as to be called their spirit, so that when the spirit is spoken of it might 
be the spirit of Elijah or the spirit of Isaiah. Our churchman, to go on with his views, may further say that 
those who supposed Jesus to be one of the prophets risen from the dead were probably misled, partly by 
the doctrine above mentioned, and partly by supposing Him to be one of the prophets, and that as for this 
misconception that He was one of the prophets, these persons probably fell into their error from not 
knowing about Jesus’ supposed father and actual mother, and considering that He had risen from the 
tombs. As for the text in Genesis about the resurrection, the churchman will rejoin with a text to an 
opposite effect, “God hath raised up for me another seed in place of Abel whom Cain slew;” showing that 
the resurrection occurs in Genesis. As for the first difficulty which was raised, our churchman will meet 
the view of the believers in transcorporation by saying that John is no doubt, in a certain sense, as he has 
already shown, Elijah who is to come; and that the reason why he met the enquiry of the priests and 
levites with “I am not,” was that he divined the object they had in view in making it. For the enquiry laid 
before John by the priests and levites was not intended to bring out whether the same spirit was in both, 
but whether John was that very Elijah who was taken up, and who now appeared according to the 
expectation of the Jews without being born (for the emissaries, perhaps, did not know about John’s birth); 
and to such all enquiry he naturally answered, “I am not;” for he who was called John was not Elijah who 
was taken up, and had not changed his body for his present appearance. Our first scholar, whose view of 
transcorporation we have seen based upon our passage, may go on with a close examination of the text, 
and urge against his antagonist, that if John was the son of such a man as the priest Zacharias, and if he 
was born when his parents were both aged, contrary to all human expectation, then it is not likely that so 
many Jews at Jerusalem would be so ignorant about him, or that the priests and levites whom they sent 
would not be acquainted with the facts of his birth. Does not Luke declare that “fear came upon all those 
who lived round about,”—clearly round about Zacharias and Elisabeth—and that “all these things were 
noised abroad throughout the whole hill country of Judaea”? And if John’s birth from Zacharias was a 
matter of common knowledge, and the Jews of Jerusalem yet sent priests and levites to ask, “Art thou 
Elijah?” then it is clear that in saying this they assumed the doctrine of transcorporation to be true, and 
that it was a current doctrine of their country, and not foreign to their secret teaching. John therefore 
says, I am not Elijah, because he does not know about his own former life. These thinkers, accordingly, 
entertain an opinion which is by no means to be despised. Our churchman, however, may return to the 
charge, and ask if it is worthy of a prophet, who is enlightened by the Holy Spirit, who is predicted by 
Isaiah, and whose birth was foretold before it took place by so great an angel, one who has received of the 
fulness of Christ, who shares in such a grace, who knows truth to have come through Jesus Christ, and 
has taught such deep things about God and about the only-begotten, who is in the bosom of the Father, is 
it worthy of such a one to lie, or even to hesitate, out of ignorance of what he was. For with respect to 
what was obscure, he ought to have refrained from confessing, and to have neither affirmed nor denied 
the proposition put before him. If the doctrine in question really was widely current, ought not John to 
have hesitated to pronounce upon it, lest his soul had actually been in Elijah? And here our churchman 
will appeal to history, and will bid his antagonists ask experts of the secret doctrines of the Hebrews, if 
they do really entertain such a belief. For if it should appear that they do not, then the argument based on 
that supposition is shown to be quite baseless. Our churchman, however, is still free to have recourse to 
the solution given before, and to insist that attention be paid to the meaning with which the question was 
put. For if, as I showed, the senders knew John to be the child of Zacharias and Elisabeth, and if the 
messengers still more, being men of priestly race, could not possibly be ignorant of the remarkable 
manner in which their kinsman Zacharias had received his son, then what could be the meaning of their 
question, “Art thou Elijah?” Had they not read that Elijah had been taken up into heaven, and did they not 
expect him to appear? Then, as they expect Elijah to come at the consummation before Christ, and Christ 
to follow him, perhaps their question was meant less in a literal than in a tropical sense: Are you he who 
announces beforehand the word which is to come before Christ, at the consummation? To this he very 
properly answers, “I am not.” The adversary, however, tries to show that the priests could not be ignorant 
that the birth of John had taken place in so remarkable a manner, because “all these things had been 
much spoken of in the hill country of Judaea;” and the churchman has to meet this. He does so by showing 
that a similar mistake was widely current about the Saviour Himself; for “some said that He was John the 
Baptist, others Elijah, others Jeremiah or one of the prophets.” So the disciples told the Lord when He was 
in the parts of Caesarea Philippi, and questioned them on that subject. And Herod, too, said, “John whom I 
beheaded, he is risen from the dead;” so that he appears not to have known what was said about Christ, 
as reported in the Gospel, “Is not this the son of the carpenter, is not His mother called Mary, and His 
brothers James, and Joseph, and Simon, and Judas? And His sisters, are they not all with us?” Thus in the 
case of the Saviour, while many knew of His birth from Mary, others were under a mistake about Him; and 
so in the case of John, there is no wonder if, while some knew of his birth from Zacharias, others were in 
doubt whether the expected Elijah had appeared in him or not. There was not more room for doubt about 
John, whether he was Elijah, than about the Saviour, whether He was John. Of the two, the question of the 
outward form of Elijah could be disposed of from the words of Scripture, though not from actual 
observation, for we read, “He was a hairy man, and girt with a leather girdle about his loins.” John’s 
outward appearance, on the contrary, was well known, and was not like that of Jesus; and yet there were 
those who surmised that John had risen from the dead, and taken the name of Jesus. As for the change of 
name, a thing which reminds us of mysteries, I do not know how the Hebrews came to tell about 


Phinehas, son of Eleazar, who admittedly prolonged his life to the time of many of the judges, as we read 
in the Book of Judges, to tell about him what I now mention. They say that he was Elijah, because he had 
been promised immortality (in Numbers ), on account of the covenant of peace granted to him because he 
was jealous with a divine jealousy, and in a passion of anger pierced the Midianitish woman and the 
Israelite, and stayed the wrath of God as it is called, as it is written, “Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son 
of Aaron, hath turned my wrath away from the children of Israel, in that he was jealous with my jealousy 
among them.” No wonder, then, if those who conceived Phinehas and Elijah to be the same person, 
whether they judged soundly in this or not, for that is not now the question, considered John and Jesus 
also to be the same. This, then, they doubted, and desired to know if John and Elijah were the same. At 
another time than this, the point would certainly call for a careful enquiry, and the argument would have 
to be well weighed as to the essence of the soul, as to the principle of her composition, and as to her 
entering into this body of earth. We should also have to enquire into the distributions of the life of each 
soul, and as to her departure from this life, and whether it is possible for her to enter into a second life in 
a body or not, and whether that takes place at the same period, and after the same arrangement in each 
case, or not; and whether she enters the same body, or a different one, and if the same, whether the 
subject remains the same while the qualities are changed, or if both subject and qualities remain the 
same, and if the soul will always make use of the same body or will change it. Along with these questions, 
it would also be necessary to ask what transcorporation is, and how it differs from incorporation, and if he 
who holds transcorporation must necessarily hold the world to be eternal. The views of these scholars 
must also be taken into account, who consider that, according to the Scriptures, the soul is sown along 
with the body, and the consequences of such a view must also be looked at. In fact the subject of the soul 
is a wide one, and hard to be unravelled, and it has to be picked out of scattered expressions of Scripture. 
It requires, therefore, separate treatment. The brief consideration we have been led to give to the 
problem in connection with Elijah and John may now suffice; we go on to what follows in the Gospel. 


8. John is a Prophet, But Not the Prophet. 


“Art thou that prophet? And he answered No.” If the law and the prophets were until John, what can we 
say that John was but a prophet? His father Zacharias, indeed, says, filled with the Holy Ghost and 
prophesying, “And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the Highest, for thou shalt go before the Lord 
to prepare His ways.” (One might indeed get past this passage by laying stress on the word called: he is to 
be called, he is not said to be, a prophet.) And still more weighty is it that the Saviour said to those who 
considered John to be a prophet, “But what went ye out to see? A prophet? Yea, I say unto you, and more 
than a prophet.” The words, Yea, I say unto you, manifestly affirm that John is a prophet, and that is 
nowhere denied afterwards. If, then, he is said by the Saviour to be not only a prophet but “more than a 
prophet,” how is it that when the priests and levites come and ask him, “Art thou the Prophet?” he 
answers No! On this we must remark that it is not the same thing to say, “Art thou the Prophet?” and “Art 
thou a prophet?” The distinction between the two expressions has already been observed, when we asked 
what was the difference between the God and God, and between the Logos and Logos. Now it is written in 
Deuteronomy, “A prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you, like me; Him shall ye hear, and it 
shall be that every soul that will not hear that prophet shall be cut off from among His people.” There was, 
therefore, an expectation of one particular prophet having a resemblance to Moses in mediating between 
God and the people and receiving a new covenant from God to give to those who accepted his teaching; 
and in the case of each of the prophets, the people of Israel recognized that he was not the person of 
whom Moses spoke. As, then, they doubted about John, whether he were not the Christ, so they doubted 
whether he could not be the prophet. And there is no wonder that those who doubted about John whether 
he were the Christ, did not understand that the Christ and the prophet are the same person; their doubt 
as to John necessarily implied that they were not clear on this point. Now the difference between “the 
prophet” and “a prophet” has escaped the observation of most students; this is the case with Heracleon, 
who says, in these very words: “As, then, John confessed that he was not the Christ, and not even a 
prophet, nor Elijah.” If he interpreted the words before us in such a way, he ought to have examined the 
various passages to see whether in saying that he is not a prophet nor Elijah he is or is not saying what is 
true. He devotes no attention, however, to these passages, and in his remaining commentaries he passes 
over such points without any enquiry. In the sequel, too, his remarks, of which we shall have to speak 
directly, are very scanty, and do not testify to careful study. 


9. John I. 22. 


“They said therefore unto him, Who art thou? that we may give an answer to them that sent us. What 
sayest thou of thyself?” This speech of the emissaries amounts to the following: We had a surmise what 
you were and came to learn if it was so, but now we know that you are not that. It remains for us, 
therefore, to hear your account of yourself, so that we may report your answer to those who sent us. 


10. Of the Voice John the Baptist is. 


“He said, I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness: Make straight the way of the Lord, as said Isaiah 
the prophet.” As He who is peculiarly the Son of God, being no other than the Logos, yet makes use of 
Logos (reason)—for He was the Logos in the beginning, and was with God, the Logos of God—so John, the 
servant of that Logos, being, if we take the Scripture to mean what it says, no other than a voice, yet uses 


his voice to point to the Logos. He, then, understanding in this way the prophecy about himself spoken by 
Isaiah the prophet, says he is a voice, not crying in the wilderness, but “of one crying in the wilderness,” 
of Him, namely, who stood and cried, “If any man thirst, let him come unto Me and drink.” He it was, too, 
who said, “Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make His paths straight. Every valley shall be filled and every 
mountain and hill shall be brought low; and all the crooked shall be made straight.” For as we read in 
Exodus that God said to Moses, “Behold I have given thee for a God to Pharaoh, and Aaron thy brother 
shall be thy prophet;” so we are to understand—the cases are at least analogous if not altogether similar— 
it is with the Word in the beginning, who is God, and with John. For John’s voice points to that word and 
demonstrates it. It is therefore a very appropriate punishment that falls on Zacharias on his saying to the 
angel, “Whereby shall I know this? For I am an old man and my wife well stricken in years.” For his want 
of faith with regard to the birth of the voice, he is himself deprived of his voice, as the angel Gabriel says 
to him, “Behold, thou shalt be silent and not able to speak until the day that these things shall come to 
pass, because thou hast not believed my words, which shall be fulfilled in their season.” And afterwards 
when he had “asked for a writing tablet and written, His name is John; and they all marvelled,” he 
recovered his voice; for “his mouth was opened immediately and his tongue, and he spake, blessing God.” 
We discussed above how it is to be understood that the Logos is the Son of God, and went over the ideas 
connected with that; and a similar sequence of ideas is to be observed at this point. John came for a 
witness; he was a man sent from God to bear witness of the light, that all men through him might believe; 
he was that voice, then, we are to understand, which alone was fitted worthily to announce the Logos. We 
shall understand this aright if we call to mind what was adduced in our exposition of the texts: “That all 
might believe through Him,” and “This is he of whom it is written, Behold I send My messenger before thy 
face, who shall prepare thy way before thee.” There is fitness, too, in his being said to be the voice, not of 
one saying in the wilderness, but of one crying in the wilderness. He who cries, “Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord,” also says it; but he might say it without crying it. But he cries and shouts it, that even those may 
hear who are at a distance from the speaker, and that even the deaf may understand the greatness of the 
tidings, since it is announced in a great voice; and he thus brings help, both to those who have departed 
from God and to those who have lost the acuteness of their hearing. This, too, was the reason why “Jesus 
stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto Me and drink.” Hence, too, “John beareth 
witness of Him, and cried, saying,” “Hence also God commands Isaiah to cry, with the voice of one saying, 
Cry. And I said, What shall I cry?” The physical voice we use in prayer need not be great nor startling; 
even should we not lift up any great cry or shout, God will yet hear us. He says to Moses, “Why criest thou 
unto Me?” when Moses had not cried audibly at all. It is not recorded in Exodus that he did so; but Moses 
had cried mightily to God in prayer with that voice which is heard by God alone. Hence David also says, 
“With my voice I cried unto the Lord, and He heard me.” And one who cries in the desert has need of a 
voice, that the soul which is deprived of God and deserted of truth—and what more dreadful desert is 
there than a soul deserted of God and of all virtue, since it still goes crookedly and needs instruction—may 
be exhorted to make straight the way of the Lord. And that way is made straight by the man who, far from 
copying the serpent’s crooked journey; while he who is of the contrary disposition perverts his way. Hence 
the rebuke directed to a man of this kind and to all who resemble him, “Why pervert ye the right ways of 
the Lord?” 


11. Of the Way of the Lord, How It is Narrow, and How Jesus is the Way. 


Now the way of the Lord is made straight in two fashions. First, in the way of contemplation, when 
thought is made clear in truth without any mixture of falsehood; and then in the way of conduct, after the 
sound contemplation of what ought to be done, when action is produced which harmonizes with sound 
theory of conduct. And that we may the more clearly understand the text, “Make straight the way of the 
Lord,” it will be well to compare with it what is said in the Proverbs, “Depart not, either to the right hand 
or to the left.” For he who deviates in either direction has given up keeping his path straight, and is no 
longer worthy of regard, since he has gone apart from the straightness of the journey, for “the Lord is 
righteous, and loves righteousness, and His face beholds straightness.” Hence he who is the object of 
regard, and receives the benefit that comes from this oversight, says, “The light of Thy countenance was 
shown upon us, O Lord.” Let us stand, then, as Jeremiah exhorts, upon the ways, and let us see and ask 
after the ancient ways of the Lord, and let us see which is the good way, and walk in it. Thus did the 
Apostles stand and ask for the ancient ways of the Lord; they asked the Patriarchs and the Prophets, 
enquiring into their writings, and when they came to understand these writings they saw the good way, 
namely, Jesus Christ, who said, “I am the way,” and they walked in it. For it is a good way that leads the 
good man to the good father, the man who, from the good treasure of his heart, brings forth good things, 
and who is a good and faithful servant. This way is narrow, indeed, for the many cannot bear to walk in it 
and are lovers of their flesh; but it is also hard-pressed by those who use violence to walk in it, for it is not 
called afflicting, but afflicted. For that way which is a living way, and feels the qualities of those who tread 
it, is pressed and afflicted, when he travels on it who has not taken off his shoes from off his feet, nor truly 
realized that the place on which he stands. or indeed treads, is holy ground. And it will lead to Him who is 
the life, and who says, “I am the life.” For the Saviour, in whom all virtues are combined, has many 
aspects. To him who, though by no means near the end, is yet advancing, He is the way; to him who has 
put off all that is dead He is the life. He who travels on this way is told to take nothing with him on it, 
since it provides bread and all that is necessary for life, enemies are powerless on it, and he needs no 
staff, and since it is holy, he needs no shoes. 


12. Heracleon’s View of the Voice, and of John the Baptist. 


The words, however, “I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness,” etc., may be taken as equivalent to 
“Tam He of whom the voice in the wilderness’ is written.” Then John would be the person crying, and his 
voice would be that crying in the wilderness, “Make straight the way of the Lord.” Heracleon, discussing 
John and the prophets, says, somewhat slanderously, that “the Word is the Saviour; the voice, that in the 
wilderness which John interpreted; the sound is the whole prophetic order.” To this we may reply by 
reminding him of the text, “If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself for the 
battle,” and that which says that though a man have knowledge of mysteries, or have prophecy but wants 
love, he is a sounding or a tinkling cymbal. If the prophetic voice be nothing but sound, how does our Lord 
come to refer us to it as where He says, “Search the Scriptures, for in them you think you have eternal 
life, and these are they which bear witness,” and “If ye believed Moses, ye would believe Me,” and “Well 
did Isaiah prophesy concerning you, saying, This people honours me with their lips”? I do not know if any 
one can reasonably admit that the Saviour thus spoke in praise of an uncertain sound, or that there is any 
preparation to be had from the Scriptures to which we are referred as from the voice of a trumpet, for our 
war against opposing powers, should their sound give an uncertain voice. If the prophets had not love, 
and if that is why they were sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal, then how does the Lord send us to their 
sound, as these writers will have it, as if we could get help from that? He asserts, indeed, that a voice, 
when well fitted to speech, becomes speech, as if one should say that a woman is turned into a man; and 
the assertion is not supported by argument. And, as if he were in a position to put forth a dogma on the 
subject and to get on in this way, he declares that sound can be changed in a similar way into voice, and 
the voice, which is changed into speech, he says, is in the position of a disciple, while sound passing into 
voice is in that of a slave. If he had taken any kind of trouble to establish these points we should have had 
to devote some attention to refuting them; but as it is, the bare denial is sufficient refutation. There was a 
point some way back which we deferred taking up, that, namely, of the motive of John’s speeches. We may 
now take it up. The Saviour, according to Heracleon, calls him both a prophet and Elijah, but he himself 
denies that he is either of these. When the Saviour, Heracleon says, calls him a prophet and Elijah, He is 
speaking not of John himself, but of his surroundings; but when He calls him greater than the prophets 
and than those who are born of women, then He is describing the character of John himself. When John, 
on the other hand, is asked about himself, his answers relate to himself, not to his surroundings. This we 
have examined as carefully as possible, comparing each of the terms in question with the statements of 
Heracleon, lest he should not have expressed himself quite accurately. For how it comes that the 
statements that he is Elijah and that he is a prophet apply to those about him, but the statement that he is 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness, to himself, no attempt whatever is made to show. Heracleon only 
gives an illustration, namely, this: His surroundings were, so to speak, his clothes, and other than himself, 
and when he was asked about his clothes, if he were his clothes, he could not answer “Yes.” Now that his 
being Elijah, who was to come, was his clothes, is scarcely consistent, so far as I can see, with Heracleon’s 
views; it might consist, perhaps, with the exposition we ourselves gave of the words, “In the spirit and 
power of Elijah;” it might, in a sense, be said that this spirit of Elijah is equivalent to the soul of John. He 
then goes on to try to determine why those who were sent by the Jews to question John were priests and 
levites, and he answers by no means badly, that it was incumbent on such persons, being devoted to the 
service of God, to busy themselves and to make enquiries about such matters. When he goes on, however, 
to say that it was “because John was of the levitical tribe,” this is less well considered. We raised the 
question ourselves above, and saw that if the Jews who were sent knew John’s birth, it was not open to 
them to ask if he was Elijah. Then, again, in dealing with the question, “Art thou the prophet?” Heracleon 
does not regard the addition of the article as having any special force, and says, “They asked him if he 
were a prophet, wishing to know this more general fact.” Again, not Heracleon alone, but, so far as Iam 
informed, all those who diverge from our views, as if they had not been able to deal with a trifling 
ambiguity and to draw the proper distinction, suppose John to be greater than Elijah and than all the 
prophets. The words are, “Of those born of women there is none greater than John;” but this admits of two 
meanings, that John is greater than they all, or again, that some of them are equal to him. For though 
many of the prophets were equal to him, still it might be true in respect of the grace bestowed on him, 
that none of them was greater than he. He regards it as confirming the view that John was greater, that 
“he is predicted by Isaiah;” for no other of all those who uttered prophecies was held worthy by God of 
this distinction. This, however, is a venturesome statement and implies some disrespect of what is called 
the Old Testament, and total disregard of the fact that Elijah himself was the subject of prophecy. For 
Elijah is prophesied by Malachi, who says, “Behold, I send unto you Elijah, the Tishbite, who shall restore 
the heart of the father to the son.” Josiah, too, as we read in third Kings, was predicted by name by the 
prophet who came out of Judah; for he said, Jeroboam also being present at the altar, “Thus saith the 
Lord, Behold a son is born to David, his name is Josiah.” There are some also who say that Samson was 
predicted by Jacob, when he said, “Dan shall judge his own people, he is as one tribe in Israel,” for 
Samson who judged Israel was of the tribe of Dan. So much by way of evidence of the rashness of the 
statement that John alone was the subject of prophecy, made by Heracleon in his attempted explanation of 
the words, “I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness.” 


13. John I. 24, 25. Of the Baptism of John, that of Elijah, and that of Christ. 


And they that were sent were of the Pharisees. And they asked him, and said unto him, “Why baptizest 
thou then, if thou art not the Christ, nor Elijah, nor the prophet?” Those who sent from Jerusalem the 


priests and levites who asked John these questions, having learned who John was not, and who he was, 
preserve a decent silence, as if tacitly assenting and indicating that they accepted what was said, and saw 
that baptism was suited to a voice crying in the wilderness for the preparing of the way of the Lord. But 
the Pharisees being, as their name indicates, a divided and seditious set of people, show that they do not 
agree with the Jews of the metropolis and with the ministers of the service of God, the priests and levites. 
They send envoys who deal in rebukes, and so far as their power extends debar him from baptizing; their 
envoys ask, Why baptizest thou, then, if thou art not the Christ, nor Elijah, nor the prophet? And if we 
were to stitch together into one statement what is written in the various Gospels, we should say that at 
this time they spoke as is here reported, but that at a later time, when they wished to received baptism, 
they heard the address of John: “Generations of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come? Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of repentance.” This is what the Baptist says in Matthew, when 
he sees many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming to his baptism, without, it is clear, having the fruits 
of repentance, and pharisaically boasting in themselves that they had Abraham for their father. For this 
they are rebuked by John, who has the zeal of Elijah according to the communication of the Holy Spirit. 
For that is a rebuking word, “Think not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham for our father,” and 
that is the word of a teacher, when he speaks of those who for their stony hearts are called unbelieving 
stones, and says that by the power of God these stones may be changed into children of Abraham; for they 
were present to the eyes of the prophet and did not shrink from his divine glance. Hence his words: “I say 
unto you that God is able of these stones to raise up children to Abraham.” And since they came to his 
baptism without having done fruits meet for repentance, he says to them most appropriately, “Already is 
the axe laid to the root of the tree; every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into 
the fire.” This is as much as to say to them: Since you have come to baptism without having done fruits 
meet for repentance, you are a tree that does not bring forth good fruit and which has to be cut down by 
the most sharp and piercing axe of the Word which is living and powerful and sharper than every two- 
edged sword. The estimation in which the Pharisees held themselves is also set forth by Luke in the 
passage: “Two men went up to the temple to pray, the one a Pharisee and the other a publican. And the 
Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself: God, I thank Thee that I am not as other men are, 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican.” The result of this speech is that the publican 
goes down to his house justified rather than the Pharisee, and the lesson is drawn, that every one who 
exalts himself is abased. They came, then, in the character in which the Saviour’s reproving words 
described them, as hypocrites to John’s baptism, nor does it escape the Baptist’s observation that they 
have the poison of vipers under their tongue and the poison of asps, for “the poison of asps is under their 
tongue.” The figure of serpents rightly indicates their temper, and it is plainly revealed in their better 
question: “Why baptizest thou then, if thou art not the Christ, nor Elijah, nor the prophet?” To these I 
would fain reply, if it be the case that the Christ and Elijah and the prophet baptize, but that the voice 
crying in the wilderness has no authority to do so, “Most harshly, my friends, do you question the 
messenger sent before the face of Christ to prepare His way before Him. The mysteries which belong to 
this point are all hidden to you; for Jesus being, whether you will or not, the Christ, did not Himself 
baptize but His disciples, He who was Himself the prophet. And how have you come to believe that Elijah 
who is to come will baptize?” He did not baptize the logs upon the altar in the times of Ahab, though they 
needed such a bath to be burned up, what time the Lord appeared in fire. No, he commands the priests to 
do this for him, and that not only once; for he says, “Do it a second time,” upon which they did it a second 
time, and “Do it a third time,” and they did it a third time. If, then, he did not at that time himself baptize 
but left the work to others, how was he to baptize at the time spoken of by Malachi? Christ, then, does not 
baptize with water, but His disciples. He reserves for Himself to baptize with the Holy Spirit and with fire. 
Now Heracleon accepts the speech of the Pharisees as distinctly implying that the office of baptizing 
belonged to the Christ and Elijah and to every prophet, for he uses these words, “Whose office alone it is 
to baptize.” He is refuted by what we have just said, and especially by the consideration that he takes the 
word “prophet” in a general sense; for he cannot show that any of the prophets baptized. He adds, not 
incorrectly, that the Pharisees put the question from malice, and not from a desire to learn. 


14. Comparison of the Statements of the Four Evangelists Respecting John the Baptist, the Prophecies 
Regarding Him, His Addresses to the Multitude and to the Pharisees, Etc. 


We deem it necessary to compare with the expression of the passage we are considering the similar 
expressions found elsewhere in the Gospels. This we shall continue to do point by point to the end of this 
work, so that terms which appear to disagree may be shown to be in harmony, and that the peculiar 
meanings present in each may be explained. This we shall do in the present passage. The words, “The 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord,” are placed by John, who was a 
disciple, in the mouth of the Baptist. In Mark, on the other hand, the same words are recorded at the 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, in accordance with the Scripture of Isaiah, as thus: “The 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as it is written in Isaiah the prophet, Behold, I send My 
messenger before thy face, who shall prepare thy way before thee. The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make His paths straight.” Now the words, “Make straight the 
way of the Lord,” added by John, are not found in the prophet. Perhaps John was seeking to compress the 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight the paths of our God,” and so wrote, “Make straight the 
way of the Lord;” while Mark combined two prophecies spoken by two different prophets in different 
places, and made one prophecy out of them, “As it is written in Isaiah the prophet, Behold I send My 
messenger before thy face, who shall prepare thy way. The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare 


ye the way of the Lord, make His paths straight.” The words, “The voice of one crying in the wilderness,” 
are written immediately after the narrative of Hezekiah’s recovery from his sickness, while the words, 
“Behold I send My messenger before thy face,” are written by Malachi. What John does here, abbreviating 
the text he quotes, we find done by Mark also at another point. For while the words of the prophet are, 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight the paths of our God,” Mark writes, “Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make His paths straight.” And John practises a similar abbreviation in the text, “Behold I send 
My messenger before thy face, who shall prepare thy way before thee,” when he does not add the words 
“before thee,” as in the original. Coming now to the statement, “They were sent from the Pharisees and 
they asked Him,” we have been led by our examination of the passage to prefix the enquiry of the 
Pharisees—which Matthew does not mention—to the occurrence recorded in Matthew, when John saw 
many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming to his baptism, and said to them, “Ye generations of vipers,” 
etc. For the natural sequence is that they should first enquire and then come. And we have to observe 
how, when Matthew reports that there went out to John Jerusalem and all Judaea, and all the region round 
about Jordan, to be baptized by him in Jordan, confessing their sins, it was not these people who heard 
from the Baptist any word of rebuke or refutation, but only those many Pharisees and Sadducees whom he 
saw coming. They it was who were greeted with the address, “Ye offspring of vipers,” etc. Mark, again, 
does not record any words of reproof as having been used by John to those who came to him, being all the 
country of Judaea and all of them of Jerusalem, who were baptized by him in the Jordan and confessed 
their sins. This is because Mark does not mention the Pharisees and Sadducees as having come to John. A 
further circumstance which we must mention is that both Matthew and Mark state that, in the one case, 
all Jerusalem and all Judaea, and the whole region round about Jordan, in the other, the whole land of 
Judaea and all they of Jerusalem, were baptized, confessing their sins; but when Matthew introduces the 
Pharisees and Sadducees as coming to the baptism, he does not say that they confessed their sins, and 
this might very likely and very naturally be the reason why they were addressed as “offspring of vipers.” 
Do not suppose, reader, that there is anything improper in our adducing in our discussion of the question 
of those who were sent from the Pharisees and put questions to John, the parallel passages from the other 
Gospels too. For if we have indicated the proper connection between the enquiry of the Pharisees, 
recorded by the disciple John, and their baptism which is found in Matthew, we could scarcely avoid 
inquiring into the passages in question, nor recording the observations made on them. Luke, like Mark, 
remembers the passage, “The voice of one crying in the wilderness,” but he for his part treats it as 
follows: “The word of God came unto John, the son of Zacharias, in the wilderness. And he came into all 
the region round about Jordan preaching the baptism of repentance unto remission of sins; as it is written 
in the book of the words of Isaiah the prophet, The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make His paths straight.” Luke, however, added the continuation of the prophecy: “Every 
valley shall be filled, and every mountain and hill shall be brought low, and the crooked shall become 
straight, and the rough ways smooth, and all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” He writes, like Mark, 
“Make His ways straight;” curtailing, as we saw before, the text, “Make straight the ways of our God.” In 
the phrase, “And all the crooked shall become straight,” he leaves out the “all,” and the word “straight” he 
converts from a plural into a singular. Instead of the phrase, moreover, “The rough land into a plain,” he 
gives, “The rough ways into smooth ways,” and he leaves out “And the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed,” and gives what follows, “And all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” These observations are of 
use as showing how the evangelists are accustomed to abbreviate the sayings of the prophets. It has also 
to be observed that the speech, “Offspring of vipers,” etc., is said by Matthew to have been spoken to the 
Pharisees and Sadducees when coming to baptism, they being a different set of people from those who 
confessed their sins, and to whom no words of this kind were spoken. With Luke, on the contrary, these 
words were addressed to the multitudes who came out to be baptized by John, and there were not two 
divisions of those who were baptized, as we found in Matthew. But Matthew, as the careful observer will 
see, does not speak of the multitudes in the way of praise, and he probably means the Baptist’s address, 
Offspring of vipers, etc., to be understood as addressed to them also. Another point is, that to the 
Pharisees and Sadducees he says, “Bring forth a fruit,” in the singular, “worthy of repentance,” but to the 
multitudes he uses the plural, “Bring forth fruits worthy of repentance.” Perhaps the Pharisees are 
required to yield the special fruit of repentance, which is no other than the Son and faith in Him, while the 
multitudes, who have not even a beginning of good things, are asked for all the fruits of repentance, and 
so the plural is used to them. Further, it is said to the Pharisees, “Think not to say within yourselves, We 
have Abraham for our father.” For the multitudes now have a beginning, appearing as they do to be 
introduced into the divine Word, and to approach the truth; and thus they begin to say within themselves, 
“We have Abraham for our father.” The Pharisees, on the contrary, are not beginning to this, but have long 
held it to be so. But both classes see John point to the stones aforesaid and declare that even from these 
children can be raised up to Abraham, rising up out of unconsciousness and deadness. And observe how it 
is said to the Pharisees, according to the word of the prophet, “Ye have eaten false fruit,” and they have 
false fruit,—”Every tree which bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire,” while to 
the multitudes which do not bear fruit at all, “Every tree which bringeth not forth fruit is hewn down.” For 
that which has no fruit at all has not good fruit, and, therefore, it is worthy to be hewn down. But that 
which bears fruit has by no means good fruit, whence it also calls for the axe to lay it low. But, if we look 
more closely into this about the fruit, we shall find that it is impossible that that which has just begun to 
be cultivated, even should it not prove fruitless, should bear the first good fruits. The husbandman is 
content that the tree just coming into cultivation should bear him at first such fruits as it may; afterwards, 
when he has pruned and trained it according to his art, he will receive, not the fruits it chanced to bear at 


first, but good fruits. The law itself favours this interpretation, for it says that the planter is to wait for 
three years, having the trees pruned and not eating the fruit of them. “Three years,” it says, “the fruit 
shall be unpurified to you, and shall not be eaten, but in the fourth year all the fruit shall be holy, for 
giving praise unto the Lord.” This explains how the word “good” is omitted from the address to the 
multitudes, “Every tree, therefore, which bears not fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire.” The tree 
which goes on bearing such fruit as it did at first, is a tree which does not bear good fruit, and is, 
therefore, cut down, and cast into the fire, since, when the three years have passed and the fourth comes 
round, it does not bear good fruit, for praise unto the Lord. In thus adducing the passages from the other 
Gospels I may appear to be digressing, but I cannot think it useless, or without bearing on our present 
subject. For the Pharisees send to John, after the priests and levites who came from Jerusalem, men who 
came to ask him who he was, and enquire, Why baptizest thou then, if thou be not the Christ, nor Elijah, 
nor the prophet? After making this enquiry they straightway come for baptism, as Matthew records, and 
then they hear words suited to their quackery and hypocrisy. But the words addressed to them were very 
similar to those spoken to the multitudes, and hence the necessity to look carefully at both speeches, and 
to compare them together. It was while we were so engaged that various points arose in the sequence of 
the matter, which we had to consider. To what has been said we must add the following. We find mention 
made in John of two orders of persons sending: the one, that of the Jews from Jerusalem sending priests 
and levites; the other, that of the Pharisees who want to know why he baptizes. And we found that, after 
the enquiry, the Pharisees present themselves for baptism. May it not be that the Jews, who had sent the 
earlier mission from Jerusalem, received John’s words before those who sent the second mission, namely, 
the Pharisees, and hence arrived before them? For Jerusalem and all Judaea, and, in consequence, the 
whole region round about Jordan, were being baptized by him in the river Jordan, confessing their sins; or, 
as Mark says, “There went out to him the whole land of Judaea, and all they of Jerusalem, and were 
baptized of him in the river Jordan, confessing their sins.” Now, neither does Matthew introduce the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, to whom the words, “Offspring of vipers,” etc., are addressed; nor does Luke 
introduce the multitudes who meet with the same rebuke, as confessing their sins. And the question may 
be raised how, if the whole city of Jerusalem, and the whole of Judaea, and the whole region round about 
Jordan, were baptized of John in Jordan, the Saviour could say, “John the Baptist came neither eating nor 
drinking, and ye say he hath a devil;” and how could He say to those who asked Him, “By what authority 
doest thou these things? I also will ask you one word, which if ye tell me, I also will tell you by what 
authority I do these things. The baptism of John, whence was it? from heaven or of men? And they reason, 
and say, If we shall say, From heaven, He will say, Why did ye not believe him?” The solution of the 
difficulty is this. The Pharisees, addressed by John, as we saw before, with his “Offspring of vipers,” etc., 
came to the baptism, without believing in him, probably because they feared the multitudes, and, with 
their accustomed hypocrisy towards them, deemed it right to undergo the washing, so as not to appear 
hostile to those who did so. Their belief was, then, that he derived his baptism from men, and not from 
heaven, but, on account of the multitude, lest they should be stoned, they are afraid to say what they 
think. Thus there is no contradiction between the Saviour’s speech to the Pharisees and the narratives in 
the Gospels about the multitudes who frequented John’s baptism. It was part of the effrontery of the 
Pharisees that they declared John to have a devil, as, also, that they declared Jesus to have performed His 
wonderful works by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils. 


15. How the Baptist Answers the Question of the Pharisees and Exalts the Nature of Christ. Of the Shoe- 
Latchet Which He is Unable to Untie. 


John answered them, saying, “I baptize with water, but in the midst of you standeth one whom ye know 
not, even He who cometh after me, the latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to unloose.” Heracleon 
considers that John’s answers to those sent by the Pharisees refer not to what they asked, but to what he 
wished, not observing that he accuses the prophet of a want of manners, by making him, when asked 
about one thing, answer about another; for this is a fault to be guarded against in conversation. We assert, 
on the contrary, that the reply accurately takes up the question. It is asked, “Why baptizest thou then, if 
thou art not the Christ?” And what other answer could be given to this than to show that his baptism was 
in its nature a bodily thing? I, he says, “baptize with water;” this is his answer to, “Why baptizest thou.” 
And to the second part of their question, “If thou art not the Christ,” he answers by exalting the superior 
nature of Christ, that He has such virtue as to be invisible in His deity, though present to every man and 
extending over the whole universe. This is what is indicated in the words, “There standeth one among 
you.” The Pharisees, moreover, though expecting the advent of Christ, saw nothing in Him of such a 
nature as John speaks of; they believed Him to be simply a perfect and holy man. John, therefore, rebukes 
their ignorance of His superiority, and adds to the words, “There standeth one among you,” the clause, 
“whom ye know not.” And, lest any one should suppose the invisible One who extends to every man, or, 
indeed, to the whole world, to be a different person from Him who became man, and appeared upon the 
earth and conversed with men, he adds to the words, “There standeth one among you whom you know 
not,” the further words, “Who cometh after me,” that is, He who is to be manifested after me. By whose 
surpassing excellence he well understood that his own nature was far surpassed, though some doubted 
whether he might be the Christ; and, therefore, desiring to show how far he is from attaining to the 
greatness of the Christ, that no one should think of him beyond what he sees or hears of him, he goes on: 
“The latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to unloose.” By which he conveys, as in a riddle, that he is not 
fit to solve and to explain the argument about Christ’s assuming a human body, an argument tied up and 
hidden (like a shoe-tie) to those who do not understand it,—so as to say anything worthy of such an 


advent, compressed, as it was, into so short a space. 
16. Comparison of John’s Testimony to Jesus in the Different Gospels. 


It may not be out of place, as we are examining the text, “I baptize with water,” to compare the parallel 
utterances of the evangelists with this of John. Matthew reports that the Baptist, when he saw many of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees coming to his baptism, after the words of rebuke which we have already 
studied, went on: “I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance; but He that cometh after me is 
mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear; He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with 
fire.” This agrees with the words in John, in which the Baptist declares himself to those sent by the 
Pharisees, on the subject of his baptizing with water. Mark, again, says, “John preached, saying, There 
cometh after me He that is mightier than I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and 
unloose. I baptized you with water, but He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost.” And Luke says that, as 
the people were in expectation, and all were reasoning in their hearts concerning John, whether haply he 
were the Christ, John answered them all, saying, “I indeed baptize you with water; but there cometh one 
mightier than I, whose shoe-latchet I am not worthy to unloose; He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, 
and with fire.” 


17. Of the Testimony of John to Jesus in Matthew’s Gospel, 


These, then, are the parallel passages of the four; let us try to see as clearly as we can what is the purport 
of each and wherein they differ from each other. And we will begin with Matthew, who is reported by 
tradition to have published his Gospel before the others, to the Hebrews, those, namely, of the 
circumcision who believed. I, he says, baptize you with water unto repentance, purifying you, as it were, 
and turning you away from evil courses and calling you to repentance; for I am come to make ready for 
the Lord a people prepared for Him, and by my baptism of repentance to prepare the ground for Him who 
is to come after me, and who will thus benefit you much more effectively and powerfully than my strength 
could. For His baptism is not that of the body only; He fills the penitent with the Holy Ghost, and His 
diviner fire does away with everything material and consumes everything that is earthy, not only from him 
who admits it to his life, but even from him who hears of it from those who have it. So much stronger than 
I is He who is coming after me, that I am not able to bear even the outskirts of the powers round Him 
which are furthest from Him (they are not open and exposed, so that any one could see them), nor even to 
bear those who support them. I know not of which I should speak. Should I speak of my own great 
weakness, which is not able to bear even these things about Christ which in comparison with the greater 
things in Him are least, or should I speak of His transcendent Deity, greater than all the world? If I who 
have received such grace, as to be thought worthy of prophecy predicting my arrival in this human life, in 
the words, “The voice of one crying in the wilderness,” and “Behold I send my messenger before thy face;” 
if I whose birth Gabriel who stands before God announced to my father so advanced in years, so much 
against his expectation, I at whose name Zacharias recovered his voice and was enabled to use it to 
prophesy, I to whom my Lord bears witness that among them that are born of women there is none 
greater than I, I am not able so much as to bear His shoes! And if not His shoes, what can be said about 
His garments? Who is so great as to be able to guard His coat? Who can suppose that He can understand 
the meaning contained in His tunic which is without seam from the top because it is woven throughout? It 
is to be observed that while the four represent John as declaring himself to have come to baptize with 
water, Matthew alone adds the words “to repentance,” teaching that the benefit of baptism is connected 
with the intention of the baptized person; to him who repents it is salutary, but to him who comes to it 
without repentance it will turn to greater condemnation. And here we must note that as the wonderful 
works done by the Saviour in the cures He wrought, which are symbolical of those who at any time are set 
free by the word of God from any sickness or disease, though they were done to the body and brought a 
bodily relief, yet also called those who were benefited by them to an exercise of faith, so the washing with 
water which is symbolic of the soul cleansing herself from every stain of wickedness, is no less in itself to 
him who yields himself to the divine power of the invocation of the Adorable Trinity, the beginning and 
source of divine gifts; for “there are diversities of gifts.” This view receives confirmation from the 
narrative recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, which shows the Spirit to have descended so manifestly on 
those who receive baptism, after the water had prepared the way for him in those who properly 
approached the rite. Simon Magus, astonished at what he saw, desired to receive from Peter this gift, but 
though it was a good thing he desired, he thought to attain it by the mammon of unrighteousness. We next 
remark in passing that the baptism of John was inferior to the baptism of Jesus which was given through 
His disciples. Those persons in the Acts who were baptized to John’s baptism and who had not heard if 
there was any Holy Ghost are baptized over again by the Apostle. Regeneration did not take place with 
John, but with Jesus through His disciples it does so, and what is called the laver of regeneration takes 
place with renewal of the Spirit; for the Spirit now comes in addition since it comes from God and is over 
and above the water and does not come to all after the water. So far, then, our examination of the 
statements in the Gospel according to Matthew. 


18. Of the Testimony in Mark. What is Meant by the Saviour’s Shoes and by Untying His Shoe-Latchets. 


Now let us consider what is stated by Mark. Mark’s account of John’s preaching agrees with the other. 
The words are, “There cometh after me He that is mightier than I,” which amounts to the same thing as 


“He that cometh after me is mightier than I.” There is a difference, however, in what follows, “The 
latchets of His shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and untie.” For it is one thing to bear a person’s 
shoes,—they must, it is evident, have been untied already from the feet of the wearer,—and it is another 
thing to stoop down and untie the latchet of his shoes. And it follows, since believers cannot think that 
either of the Evangelists made any mistake or misrepresentation, that the Baptist must have made these 
two utterances at different times and have meant them to express different things. It is not the case, as 
some suppose. that the reports refer to the same incident and turned out differently because of a 
looseness of memory as to some of the facts or words. Now it is a great thing to bear the shoes of Jesus, a 
great thing to stoop down to the bodily features of His mission, to that which took place in some lower 
region, so as to contemplate His image in the lower sphere, and to untie each difficulty connected with 
the mystery of His incarnation, such being as it were His shoe-latchets. For the fetter of obscurity is one 
as the key of knowledge also is one; not even He who is greatest among those born of women is sufficient 
of Himself to loose such things or to open them, for He who tied and locked at first, He also grants to 
whom He will to loose His shoe-latchet and to unlock what He has shut. If the passage about the shoes 
has a mystic meaning we ought not to scorn to consider it. Now I consider that the inhumanisation when 
the Son of God assumes flesh and bones is one of His shoes, and that the other is the descent to Hades, 
whatever that Hades be, and the journey with the Spirit to the prison. As to the descent into Hades, we 
read in the sixteenth Psalm, “Thou wilt not leave my soul in Hades,” and as for the journey in prison with 
the Spirit we read in Peter in his Catholic Epistle, “Put to death,” he says, “in the flesh, but quickened in 
the Spirit; in which also He went and preached unto the spirits in prison, which at one time were 
disobedient, when the long-suffering of God once waited in the days of Noah while the ark was a 
preparing.” He, then, who is able worthily to set forth the meaning of these two journeys is able to untie 
the latchet of the shoes of Jesus; he, bending down in his mind and going with Jesus as He goes down into 
Hades, and descending from heaven and the mysteries of Christ’s deity to the advent He of necessity 
made with us when He took on man (as His shoes). Now He who put on man also put on the dead, for “for 
this end Jesus both died and revived, that He might be Lord both of dead and living.” This is why He put 
on both living and dead, that is, the inhabitants of the earth and those of Hades, that He might be the 
Lord of both dead and living. Who, then, is able to stoop down and untie the latchet of such shoes, and 
having untied them not to let them drop, but by the second faculty he has received to take them up and 
bear them, by bearing the meaning of them in his memory? 


19. Luke and John Suggest that One May Loose the Shoe-Latchets of the Logos Without Stooping Down. 


We must not, however, omit to ask how it comes that Luke and John give the speech without the phrase 
“to stoop down.” He, perhaps, who stoops down may be held to unloose in the sense which we have 
stated. On the other hand, it may be that one who fixes his eyes on the height of the exaltation of the 
Logos, may find the loosing of those shoes which when one is seeking them seem to be bound, so that He 
also looses those shoes which are separable from the Logos, and beholds the Logos divested of inferior 
things, as He is, the Son of God. 


20. The Difference Between Not Being “Sufficient” And Not Being “Worthy.” 


John records that the Baptist said he was not worthy, Mark that he was not sufficient, and these two are 
not the same. One who was not worthy might yet be sufficient, and one who was worthy might not be 
sufficient. For even if it be the case that gifts are bestowed to profit withal and not merely according to 
the proportion of faith, yet it would seem to be the part of a God who loves men and who sees before what 
harm must come from the rise of self-opinion or conceit, not to bestow sufficiency even on the worthy. But 
it belongs to the goodness of God by conferring bounties to conquer the object of His bounty, taking in 
advance him who is destined to be worthy, and adorning him even before he becomes worthy with 
sufficiency, so that after his sufficiency he may come to be worthy; he is not first to be worthy and then to 
anticipate the giver and take His gifts before the time and so arrive at being sufficient. Now with the 
three the Baptist says he is not sufficient, while in John he says he is not worthy. But it may be that he who 
formerly declared that he was not sufficient became sufficient afterwards, even though perhaps he was 
not worthy, or again that while he was saying he was not worthy, and was in fact not worthy, he arrived at 
being worthy, unless one should say that human nature can never come to perform worthily this loosing or 
this bearing, and that John, therefore, says truly that he never became sufficient to loose the latchets of 
the Saviour’s shoes, nor worthy of it either. However much we take into our minds there are still left 
things not yet understood; for, as we read in the wisdom of Jesus, son of Sirach, “When a man hath done, 
then he beginneth, and when he leaveth off, then he shall be doubtful.” 


21. The Fourth Gospel Speaks of Only One Shoe, the Others of Both. The Significance of This. 


As to the shoes, too, which are spoken of in the three Gospels, we have a question to consider; we must 
compare them with the single shoe named by the disciple John. “I am not worthy,” we read there, “to untie 
the latchet of His shoe.” Perhaps he was conquered by the grace of God, and received the gift of doing 
that which of himself he would not have been worthy to do, of untying, namely, the latchet of one of the 
shoes, namely, after he had seen the Saviour’s sojourn among men, of which he bears witness. But he did 
not know the things which were to follow, namely, whether Jesus was to come to that place also, to which 
he was to go after being beheaded in prison, or whether he was to look for another; and hence he alludes 


enigmatically to that doubt which was afterwards cleared up to us, and says, “I am not worthy to untie His 
shoe-latchet.” If any one considers this to be a superfluous speculation, he can combine in one the speech 
about the shoes and that about the shoe, as if John said, 1am by no means worthy to loose His shoestring, 
not even at the beginning, the string of one of His shoes. Or the following may be a way to combine what 
is said in the Four. If John understands about Jesus’ sojourn here, but is in doubt about the future, then he 
says with perfect truth that he is not worthy to loose the latchet of His shoes; for though he loosed that of 
one shoe, he did not loose both. And on the other hand, what he says about the latchet of the shoe is quite 
true also; since as we saw he is still in doubt whether Jesus is He that was to come, or whether another is 
to be looked for, in that other region. 


22. How the Word Stands in the Midst of Men Without Being Known of Them. 


As for the saying, “There standeth one among you whom you know not,” we are led by it to consider the 
Son of God, the Word, by whom all things were made, since He exists in substance throughout the 
underlying nature of things, being the same as wisdom. For He permeated, from the beginning, all 
creation, so that what is made at any time should be made through Him, and that it might be always true 
of anything soever, that “All things were made by Him, and without Him was not anything made that was 
made;” and this saying also, “By wisdom didst thou make them all.” Now, if He permeates all creation, 
then He is also in those questioners who ask, “Why baptizest thou, if thou art not the Christ, nor Elijah, 
nor the prophet?” In the midst of them stands the Word, who is the same and steadfast, being everywhere 
established by the Father. Or the words, “There standeth among you,” may be understood to say, In the 
midst of you men, because you are reasonable beings, stands He who is proved by Scripture to be the 
sovereign principle in the midst of every body, and so to be present in your heart. Those, therefore, who 
have the Word in the midst of them, but who do not consider His nature, nor from what spring and 
principle He came, nor how He gave them the nature they have, these, while having Him in the midst of 
them, know Him not. But John knew Him: for the words, “Whom you know not,” used in reproach to the 
Pharisees, show that he well knew the Word whom they did not know. And the Baptist, therefore, knowing 
Him, saw Him coming after himself, who was now in the midst of them, that is to say, dwelling after him 
and the teaching he gave in his baptism, in those who, according to reason (or the Word), submitted to 
that purifying rite. The word “after,” however, has not the same meaning here as it has when Jesus 
commands us to come “after” Him; for in this case we are bidden to go after Him, so that, treading in His 
steps, we may come to the Father; but in the other case, the meaning is that after the teachings of John 
(since “He came in order that all men through Him might believe”), the Word dwells with those who have 
prepared themselves, purified as they are by the lesser words for the perfect Word. Firstly, then, stands 
the Father, being without any turning or change; and then stands also His Word, always carrying on His 
work of salvation, and even when He is in the midst of men, not comprehended, and not even seen. He 
stands, also, teaching, and inviting all to drink from His abundant spring, for “Jesus stood and cried, 
saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto Me and drink.” 


23. Heracleon’s View of This Utterance of John the Baptist, and Interpretation of the Shoe of Jesus. 


But Heracleon declares the words, “There standeth one among you,” to be equivalent to “He is already 
here, and He is in the world and in men, and He is already manifest to you all.” By this He does away with 
the meaning which is also present in the words, that the Word had permeated the whole world. For we 
must say to him, When is He not present, and when is He not in the world? Does not this Gospel say, “He 
was in the world, and the world was made by Him, and the world knew Him not.” And this is why those to 
whom the Logos is He “whom you know not,” do not know Him: they have never gone out of the world, 
but the world does not know Him. But at what time did He cease to be among men? Was He not in Isaiah, 
when He said, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed me,” and “I became manifest 
to those who sought me not.” Let them say, too, if He was not in David when he said, not from himself, 
“But I was established by Him a king in Zion His holy hill,” and the other words spoken in the Psalms in 
the person of Christ. And why should I go over the details of this proof, truly they are hard to be 
numbered, when I can show quite clearly that He was always in men? And that is enough to show 
Heracleon’s interpretation of “There standeth in the midst of you,” to be unsound, when he says it is 
equivalent to “He is already here, and He is in the world and in men.” We are disposed to agree with him 
when he says that the words, “Who cometh after me,” show John to be the forerunner of Christ, for he is 
in fact a kind of servant running before his master. The words, however, “Whose shoe-latchet I am not 
worthy to unloose,” receive much too simple an interpretation when it is said that “in these words the 
Baptist confesses that he is not worthy even of the least honourable ministration to Christ.” After this 
interpretation he adds, not without sense, “I am not worthy that for my sake He should come down from 
His greatness and should take flesh as His footgear, concerning which I am not able to give any 
explanation or description, nor to unloose the arrangement of it.” In understanding the world by his shoe, 
Heracleon shows some largeness of mind, but immediately after he verges on impiety in declaring that all 
this is to be understood of that person whom John here has in his mind. For he considers that it is the 
demiurge of the world who confesses by these words that he is a lesser person than the Christ; and this is 
the height of impiety. For the Father who sent Him, He who is the God of the living as Jesus Himself 
testifies, of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob, and He who is greater than heaven and earth for the 
reason that He is the Maker of them, He also alone is good and is greater than He who was sent by Him. 
And even if, as we said, Heracleon’s idea was a lofty one, that the whole world was the shoe of Jesus, yet I 


think we ought not to agree with him. For how can it be harmonized with such a view, that “Heaven is My 
throne and the earth My footstool,” a testimony which Jesus accepts as said of the Father? “Swear not by 
heaven,” He says, “for it is God’s throne, nor by the earth, for it is the footstool of His feet.” How, if he 
takes the whole world to be the shoe of Jesus, can he also accept the text, “Do not I fill heaven and earth?” 
saith the Lord. It is also worth while to enquire, whether as the Word and wisdom permeated the whole 
world, and as the Father was in the Son, the words are to be understood as above or in this way, that He 
who first of all was girded about with the whole creation, in addition to the Son’s being in Him, granted to 
the Saviour, as being second after Him and being God the Word, to pervade the whole creation. To those 
who have it in them to take note of the uninterrupted movement of the great heaven, how it carries with it 
from East to West so great a multitude of stars, to them most of all it will seem needful to enquire what 
that force is, how great and of what nature, which is present in the whole world. For to pronounce that 
force to be other than the Father and the Son, that perhaps might be inconsistent with piety. 


24. The Name of the Place Where John Baptized is Not Bethany, as in Most Copies, But Bethabara. Proof 
of This. Similarly “Gergesa” Should Be Read for “Gerasa,” In the Story of the Swine. Attention is to Be 
Paid to the Proper Names in Scripture, Which are Often Written Inaccurately, and are of Importance for 
Interpretation. 


“These things were done in Bethabara, beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing.” We are aware of the 
reading which is found in almost all the copies, “These things were done in Bethany.” This appears, 
moreover, to have been the reading at an earlier time; and in Heracleon we read “Bethany.” We are 
convinced, however, that we should not read “Bethany,” but “Bethabara.” We have visited the places to 
enquire as to the footsteps of Jesus and His disciples, and of the prophets. Now, Bethany, as the same 
evangelist tells us, was the town of Lazarus, and of Martha and Mary; it is fifteen stadia from Jerusalem, 
and the river Jordan is about a hundred and eighty stadia distant from it. Nor is there any other place of 
the same name in the neighbourhood of the Jordan, but they say that Bethabara is pointed out on the 
banks of the Jordan, and that John is said to have baptized there. The etymology of the name, too, 
corresponds with the baptism of him who made ready for the Lord a people prepared for Him; for it yields 
the meaning “House of preparation,” while Bethany means “House of obedience.” Where else was it 
fitting that he should baptize, who was sent as a messenger before the face of the Christ, to prepare His 
way before Him, but at the House of preparation? And what more fitting home for Mary, who chose the 
good part, which was not taken away from her, and for Martha, who was cumbered for the reception of 
Jesus, and for their brother, who is called the friend of the Saviour, than Bethany, the House of obedience? 
Thus we see that he who aims at a complete understanding of the Holy Scriptures must not neglect the 
careful examination of the proper names in it. In the matter of proper names the Greek copies are often 
incorrect, and in the Gospels one might be misled by their authority. The transaction about the swine, 
which were driven down a steep place by the demons and drowned in the sea, is said to have taken place 
in the country of the Gerasenes. Now, Gerasa is a town of Arabia, and has near it neither sea nor lake. And 
the Evangelists would not have made a statement so obviously and demonstrably false; for they were men 
who informed themselves carefully of all matters connected with Judaea. But in a few copies we have 
found, “into the country of the Gadarenes;” and, on this reading, it is to be stated that Gadara is a town of 
Judaea, in the neighbourhood of which are the well-known hot springs, and that there is no lake there 
with overhanging banks, nor any sea. But Gergesa, from which the name Gergesenes is taken, is an old 
town in the neighbourhood of the lake now called Tiberias, and on the edge of it there is a steep place 
abutting on the lake, from which it is pointed out that the swine were cast down by the demons. Now, the 
meaning of Gergesa is “dwelling of the casters-out,” and it contains a prophetic reference to the conduct 
towards the Saviour of the citizens of those places, who “besought Him to depart out of their coasts.” The 
same inaccuracy with regard to proper names is also to be observed in many passages of the law and the 
prophets, as we have been at pains to learn from the Hebrews, comparing our own copies with theirs 
which have the confirmation of the versions, never subjected to corruption, of Aquila and Theodotion and 
Symmachus. We add a few instances to encourage students to pay more attention to such points. One of 
the sons of Levi, the first, is called Geson in most copies, instead of Gerson. His name is the same as that 
of the first-born of Moses; it was given appropriately in each case, both children being born, because of 
the sojourn in Egypt, in a strange land. The second son of Juda, again, has with us the name Annan, but 
with the Hebrews Onan, “their labour.” Once more, in the departures of the children of Israel in Numbers, 
we find, “They departed from Sochoth and pitched in Buthan;” but the Hebrew, instead of Buthan, reads 
Aiman. And why should I add more points like these, when any one who desires it can examine into the 
proper names and find out for himself how they stand? The place-names of Scripture are specially to be 
suspected where many of them occur in a catalogue, as in the account of the partition of the country in 
Joshua, and in the first Book of Chronicles from the beginning down to, say, the passage about Dan, and 
similarly in Ezra. Names are not to be neglected, since indications may be gathered from them which help 
in the interpretation of the passages where they occur. We cannot, however, leave our proper subject to 
examine in this place into the philosophy of names. 


25. Jordan Means “Their Going Down.” Spiritual Meanings and Application of This. 


Let us look at the words of the Gospel now before us. “Jordan” means “their going down.” The name 
“Jared” is etymologically akin to it, if I may say so; it also yields the meaning “going down;” for Jared was 
born to Maleleel, as it is written in the Book of Enoch—if any one cares to accept that book as sacred—in 


the days when the sons of God came down to the daughters of men. Under this descent some have 
supposed that there is an enigmatical reference to the descent of souls into bodies, taking the phrase 
“daughters of men” as a tropical expression for this earthly tabernacle. Should this be so, what river will 
“their going down” be, to which one must come to be purified, a river going down, not with its own 
descent, but “theirs,” that, namely, of men, what but our Saviour who separates those who received their 
lots from Moses from those who obtained their own portions through Jesus (Joshua)? His current, flowing 
in the descending stream, makes glad, as we find in the Psalms, the city of God, not the visible Jerusalem 
—for it has no river beside it—but the blameless Church of God, built on the foundation of the Apostles 
and Prophets, Christ Jesus our Lord being the chief corner-stone. Under the Jordan, accordingly, we have 
to understand the Word of God who became flesh and tabernacled among us, Jesus who gives us as our 
inheritance the humanity which He assumed, for that is the head corner-stone, which being taken up into 
the deity of the Son of God, is washed by being so assumed, and then receives into itself the pure and 
guileless dove of the Spirit, bound to it and no longer able to fly away from it. For “Upon whomsoever,” we 
read, “thou shalt see the Spirit descending and abiding upon Him, the same is He that baptizeth with the 
Holy Spirit.” Hence, he who receives the Spirit abiding on Jesus Himself is able to baptize those who come 
to him in that abiding Spirit. But John baptizes beyond Jordan, in the regions verging on the outside of 
Judaea, in Bethabara, being the forerunner of Him who came to call not the righteous but sinners, and 
who taught that the whole have no need of a physician, but they that are sick. For it is for forgiveness of 
sins that this washing is given. 


26. The Story of Israel Crossing Jordan Under Joshua is Typical of Christian Things, and is Written for Our 
Instruction. 


Now, it may very well be that some one not versed in the various aspects of the Saviour may stumble at 
the interpretation given above of the Jordan; because John says, “I baptize with water, but He that cometh 
after me is stronger than I; He shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit.” To this we reply that, as the Word of 
God in His character as something to be drunk is to one set of men water, and to another wine, making 
glad the heart of man, and to others blood, since it is said, “Except ye drink My blood, ye have no life in 
you,” and as in His character as food He is variously conceived as living bread or as flesh, so also He, the 
same person, is baptism of water, and baptism of Holy Spirit and of fire, and to some, also, of blood. It is 
of His last baptism, as some hold, that He speaks in the words, “I have a baptism to be baptized with, and 
how am I straitened till it be accomplished?” And it agrees with this that the disciple John speaks in his 
Epistle of the Spirit, and the water, and the blood, as being one. And again He declares Himself to be the 
way and the door, but clearly He is not the door to those to whom He is the way, and He is no longer the 
way to those to whom He is the door. All those, then, who are being initiated in the beginning of the 
oracles of God, and come to the voice of him who cries in the wilderness, “Make straight the way of the 
Lord,” the voice which sounds beyond Jordan at the house of preparation, let them prepare themselves so 
that they may be in a state to receive the spiritual word, brought home to them by the enlightenment of 
the Spirit. As we are now, as our subject requires, bringing together all that relates to the Jordan, let us 
look at the “river.” God, by Moses, carried the people through the Red Sea, making the water a wall for 
them on the right hand and on the left, and by Joshua He carried them through Jordan. Now, Paul deals 
with this Scripture, and his warfare is not according to the flesh of it, for he knew that the law is spiritual 
in a spiritual sense. And he shows us that he understood what is said about the passage of the Red Sea; 
for he says in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, “I would not, brethren, have you ignorant, how that our 
fathers were all under the cloud, and all passed through the sea, and were all baptized into Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea, and did all eat the same spiritual meat, and drink the same spiritual drink; for they 
drank of the spiritual rock which followed them, and the rock was Christ.” In the spirit of this passage let 
us also pray that we may receive from God to understand the spiritual meaning of Joshua’s passage 
through Jordan. Of it, also, Paul would have said, “I would not, brethren, have you ignorant, that all our 
fathers went through Jordan, and were all baptized into Jesus in the spirit and in the river.” And Joshua, 
who succeeded Moses, was a type of Jesus Christ, who succeeds the dispensation through the law, and 
replaces it by the preaching of the Gospel. And even if those Paul speaks of were baptized in the cloud and 
in the sea, there is something harsh and salt in their baptism. They are still in fear of their enemies, and 
crying to the Lord and to Moses, saying, “Because there were no graves in Egypt, hast thou brought us 
forth to slay us in the wilderness? Why hast thou dealt thus with us, to bring us forth out of Egypt?” But 
the baptism to Joshua, which takes place in quite sweet and drinkable water, is in many ways superior to 
that earlier one, religion having by this time grown clearer and assuming a becoming order. For the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord our God is carried in procession by the priests and levites, the people following 
the ministers of God, it, also, accepting the law of holiness. For Joshua says to the people, “Sanctify 
yourselves against tomorrow; the Lord will do wonders among you.” And he commands the priests to go 
before the people with the ark of the covenant, wherein is plainly showed forth the mystery of the Father’s 
economy about the Son, which is highly exalted by Him who gave the Son this office; “That at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven and things on earth and things under the earth, and that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” This is pointed out 
by what we find in the book called Joshua, “In that day I will begin to exalt thee before the children of 
Israel.” And we hear our Lord Jesus saying to the children of Israel, “Come hither and hear the words of 
the Lord your God. Hereby ye shall know that the living God is in (among) you;” for when we are baptized 
to Jesus, we know that the living God is in us. And, in the former case, they kept the passover in Egypt, 
and then began their journey, but with Joshua, after crossing Jordan on the tenth day of the first month 


they pitched their camp in Galgala; for a sheep had to be procured before invitations could be issued to 
the banquet after Joshua’s baptism. Then the children of Israel, since the children of those who came out 
of Egypt had not received circumcision, were circumcised by Joshua with a very sharp stone; the Lord 
declares that He takes away the reproach of Egypt on the day of Joshua’s baptism, when Joshua purified 
the children of Israel. For it is written: “And the Lord said to Joshua, the son of Nun, This day have I taken 
away the reproach of Egypt from off you.” Then the children of Israel kept the passover on the fourteenth 
day of the month, with much greater gladness than in Egypt, for they ate unleavened bread of the corn of 
the holy land, and fresh food better than manna. For when they received the land of promise God did not 
entertain them with scantier food, nor when such a one as Joshua was their leader do they get inferior 
bread. This will be plain to him who thinks of the true holy land and of the Jerusalem above. Hence it is 
written in this same Gospel: Your fathers did eat bread in the wilderness, and are dead; he that eateth of 
this bread shall live for ever. For the manna, though it was given by God, yet was bread of travel, bread 
supplied to those still under discipline, well fitted for those who were under tutors and governors. And the 
new bread Joshua managed to get from corn they cut in the country, in the land of promise, others having 
laboured and his disciples reaping,—that was bread more full of life, distributed as it was to those who, 
for their perfection, were able to receive the inheritance of their fathers. Hence, he who is still under 
discipline to that bread may receive death as far as it is concerned, but he who has attained to the bread 
that follows that, eating it, shall live for ever. All this has been added, not, I conceive, without 
appropriateness, to our study of the baptism at the Jordan, administered by John at Bethabara. 


27. Of Elijah and Elisha Crossing the Jordan. 


Another point which we must not fail to notice is that when Elijah was about to be taken up in a 
whirlwind, as if to heaven, he took his mantle and wrapped it together and smote the water, which was 
divided hither and thither, and they went over both of them, that is, he and Elisha. His baptism in the 
Jordan made him fitter to be taken up, for, as we showed before, Paul gives the name of baptism to such a 
remarkable passage through the water. And through this same Jordan Elisha receives, through Elijah, the 
gift he desired, saying, “Let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me.” What enabled him to receive this 
gift of the spirit of Elijah was, perhaps, that he had passed through Jordan twice, once with Elijah, and the 
second time, when, after receiving the mantle of Elijah, he smote the water and said, “Where is the God of 
Elijah, even He? And he smote the waters, and they were divided hither and thither.” 


28. Naaman the Syrian and the Jordan. No Other Stream Has the Same Healing Power. 


Should any one object to the expression “He smote the water,” on account of the conclusion we arrived at 
above with respect to the Jordan, that it is a type of the Word who descended for us our descending, we 
rejoin that with the Apostle the rock is plainly said to be Christ, and that it is smitten twice with the rod, 
so that the people may drink of the spiritual rock which follows them. The “smiting” in this new difficulty 
is that of those who are fond of suggesting something that contradicts the conclusion even before they 
have learned what the question is which is in hand. From such God sets us free, since, on the one hand, 
He gives us to drink when we are thirsty, and on the other He prepares for us, in the immense and 
trackless deep, a road to pass over, namely, by the dividing of His Word, since it is by the reason which 
distinguishes (divides) that most things are made plain to us. But that we may receive the right 
interpretation about this Jordan, so good to drink, so full of grace, it may be of use to compare the 
cleansing of Naaman the Syrian from his leprosy, and what is said of the rivers of religion of the enemies 
of Israel. It is recorded of Naaman that he came with horse and chariot, and stood at the door of the house 
of Elisha. And Elisha sent a messenger to him, saying, “Go, wash seven times in the Jordan, and thy flesh 
shall come again unto thee, and thou shalt be cleansed.” Then Naaman is angry; he does not see that our 
Jordan is the cleanser of those who are impure from leprosy, from that impurity, and their restorer to 
health; it is the Jordan that does this, and not the prophet; the office of the prophet is to direct to the 
healing agency. Naaman then says, not understanding the great mystery of the Jordan, “Behold, I said that 
he will certainly come out to me, and will call upon the name of the Lord his God, and lay his hand upon 
the place, and restore the leper.” For to put his hand on the leprosy and cleanse it is a work belonging to 
our Lord Jesus only; for when the leper appealed to Him with faith, saying, “If Thou wilt Thou canst make 
me clean,” He not only said, “I will, be thou clean,” but in addition to the word He touched him, and he 
was cleansed from his leprosy. Naaman, then, is still in error, and does not see how far inferior other 
rivers are to the Jordan for the cure of the suffering; he extols the rivers of Damascus, Arbana, and 
Pharpha, saying, “Are not Arbana and Pharpha, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel? 
Shall I not wash in them and be clean?” For as none is good but one, God the Father, so among rivers none 
is good but the Jordan, nor able to cleanse from his leprosy him who with faith washes his soul in Jesus. 
And this, I suppose, is the reason why the Israelites are recorded to have wept when they sat by the rivers 
of Babylon and remembered Zion; those who are carried captive, on account of their wickedness, when 
they taste other waters after sacred Jordan, are led to remember with longing their own river of salvation. 
Therefore it is said of the rivers of Babylon, “There we sat down,” clearly because they were unable to 
stand, “and wept.” And Jeremiah rebukes those who wish to drink the waters of Egypt, and desert the 
water which comes down from heaven, and is named from its so coming down—namely, the Jordan. He 
says, “What hast thou to do with the way of Egypt, to drink the water of Geon, and to drink the water of 
the river,” or, as it is in the Hebrew, “to drink the water of Sion.” Of which water we have now to speak. 


29. The River of Egypt and Its Dragon, Contrasted with the Jordan. 


But that the Spirit in the inspired Scriptures is not speaking mainly of rivers to be seen with the eyes, may 
be gathered from Ezekiel’s prophecies against Pharaoh, king of Egypt: “Behold I am against thee, 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, the great dragon, seated in the midst of rivers, who sayest, Mine are the rivers, 
and I made them. And I will put traps in thy jaws, and I will make the fishes of the river to stick to thy fins, 
and I will bring thee up from the midst of thy river, and all the fish of the river, and I will cast thee down 
quickly and all the fish of the river; thou shalt fall upon the face of thy land, and thou shalt not be 
gathered together, and thou shalt not be adorned.” For what real bodily dragon has ever been reported as 
having been seen in the material river of Egypt? But consider if the river of Egypt be not the dwelling of 
the dragon who is our enemy, who was not even able to kill the child Moses. But as the dragon is in the 
river of Egypt, so is God in the river which makes glad the city of God; for the Father is in the Son. Hence 
those who come to wash themselves in Him put away the reproach of Egypt, and become more fit to be 
restored. They are cleansed from that foulest leprosy, receive a double portion of spiritual gifts, and are 
made ready to receive the Holy Spirit, since the spiritual dove does not light on any other stream. Thus we 
have considered in a way more worthy of the sacred subject the Jordan and the purification that is in it, 
and Jesus being washed in it, and the house of preparation. Let us, then, draw from the river as much help 
as we require. 


30. Of What John Learned from Jesus When Mary Visited Elisabeth in the Hill Country. 


“The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto him.” The mother of Jesus had formerly, as soon as she 
conceived, stayed with the mother of John, also at that time with child, and the Former then 
communicated to the Formed with some exactness His own image, and caused him to be conformed to His 
glory. And from this outward similarity it came that with those who did not distinguish between the image 
itself and that which was according to the image, John was thought to be Christ and Jesus was supposed 
to be John risen from the dead. So now Jesus, after the testimonies of John to Him which we have 
examined, is Himself seen by the Baptist coming to him. It is to be noticed that on the former occasion, 
when the voice of Mary’s salutation came to the ears of Elisabeth, the babe John leaped in the womb of his 
mother, who then received the Holy Spirit, as it were, from the ground. For it came to pass, we read, 
“when Elisabeth heard the salutation of Mary, the babe leaped in her womb; and Elisabeth was filled with 
the Holy Spirit, and she lifted up her voice with a loud cry and said,” etc. On this occasion, similarly, John 
sees Jesus coming to him and says, “Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” For 
with regard to matters of great moment one is first instructed by hearing and afterwards one sees them 
with one’s own eyes. That John was helped to the shape he was to wear by the Lord who, still in the 
process of formation and in His mother’s womb, approached Elisabeth, will be clear to any one who has 
grasped our proof that John is a voice but that Jesus is the Word, for when Elisabeth was filled with the 
Holy Spirit at the salutation of Mary there was a great voice in her, as the words themselves bear; for they 
say, “And she spake out with a loud voice.” Elisabeth, it is plain, did this, “and she spake.” For the voice of 
Mary’s salutation coming to the ears of Elisabeth filled John with itself; hence John leaps, and his mother 
becomes, as it were, the mouth of her son and a prophetess, crying out with a loud voice and saying, 
“Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb.” Now we see clearly how it was 
with Mary’s hasty journey to the hill country, and her entrance into the house of Zacharias, and the 
greeting with which she salutes Elisabeth; it was that she might communicate some of the power she 
derived from Him she had conceived, to John, yet in his mother’s womb, and that John too might 
communicate to his mother some of the prophetic grace which had come to him, that all these things were 
done. And most rightly was it in the hill country that these transactions took place, since no great thing 
can be entertained by those who are low and may be thence called valleys. Here, then, after the 
testimonies of John,—the first, when he cried and spoke about His deity; the second, addressed to the 
priests and levites who were sent by the Jews from Jerusalem; and the third, in answer to the sharper 
questions of those from the Pharisees,—Jesus is seen by the witness-bearer coming to him while he is still 
advancing and growing better. This advance and improvement is symbolically indicated in the phrase, “On 
the morrow.” For Jesus came in the consequent illumination, as it were, and on the day after what had 
preceded, not only known as standing in the midst even of those who knew Him not, but now plainly seen 
advancing to him who had formerly made such declarations about Him. On the first day the testimonies 
take place, and on the second Jesus comes to John. On the third John, standing with two of his disciples 
and looking upon Jesus as He walked, said, “Behold the Lamb of God,” thus urging those who were there 
to follow the Son of God. On the fourth day, too, He was minded to go forth into Galilee, and He who came 
forth to seek that which was lost finds Philip and says to him, “Follow Me.” And on that day, after the 
fourth, which is the sixth from the beginning of those we have enumerated, the marriage takes place in 
Cana of Galilee, which we shall have to consider when we get to the passage. Note this, too, that Mary 
being the greater comes to Elisabeth, who is the less, and the Son of God comes to the Baptist; which 
should encourage us to render help without delay to those who are in a lower position, and to cultivate for 
ourselves a moderate station. 


31. Of the Conversation Between John and Jesus at the Baptism, Recorded by Matthew Only. 


John the disciple does not tell us where the Saviour comes from to John the Baptist, but we learn this from 
Matthew, who writes: “Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan to John, to be baptized of him.” And 


Mark adds the place in Galilee; he says, “And it came to pass in those days, that Jesus came from Nazareth 
in Galilee and was baptized by John in Jordan.” Luke does not mention the place Jesus came from, but on 
the other hand he tells us what we do not learn from the others, that immediately after the baptism, as He 
was coming up, heaven was opened to Him, and the Holy Spirit descended on Him in bodily form like a 
dove. Again, it is Matthew alone who tells us of John’s preventing the Lord, saying to the Saviour, “I have 
need to be baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to me?” None of the others added this after Matthew, so 
that they might not be saying just the same as he. And what the Lord rejoined, “Suffer it now, for thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness,” this also Matthew alone recorded. 


32. John Calls Jesus a “Lamb.” Why Does He Name This Animal Specially? Of the Typology of the 
Sacrifices, Generally. 


“And he sayeth, Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” There were five animals 
which were brought to the altar, three that walk and two that fly; and it seems to be worth asking why 
John calls the Saviour a lamb and not any of these other creatures, and why, when each of the animals 
that walk is offered of three kinds he used for the sheep-kind the term “lamb.” The five animals are as 
follows: the bullock, the sheep, the goat, the turtle-dove, the pigeon. And of the walking animals these are 
the three kinds—bullock, ox, calf; ram, sheep, lamb; he-goat, goat, kid. Of the flying animals, of pigeons 
we only hear of two young ones; of turtle doves only of a pair. He, then, who would accurately understand 
the spiritual rationale of the sacrifices must enquire of what heavenly things these were the pattern and 
the shadow, and also for what end the sacrifice of each victim is prescribed, and he must specially collect 
the points connected with the lamb. Now that the principle of the sacrifice must be apprehended with 
reference to certain heavenly mysteries, appears from the words of the Apostle, who somewhere says, 
“Who serve a pattern and shadow of heavenly things,” and again, “It was necessary that the patterns of 
the things in the heavens should be purified with these, but the heavenly things themselves with better 
sacrifices than these.” Now to find out all the particulars of these and to state in its relation to them that 
sacrifice of the spiritual law which took place in Jesus Christ (a truth greater than human nature can 
comprehend)—to do this belongs to no other than the perfect man, who, by reason of use, has his senses 
exercised to discern good and evil, and who is able to say, from a truth-loving disposition, “We speak 
wisdom among them that are perfect.” Of these things truly and things like these, we can say, “Which 
none of the rulers of this world knew.” 


33. A Lamb Was Offered at the Morning and Evening Sacrifice. Significance of This. 


Now we find the lamb offered in the continual (daily) sacrifice. Thus it is written, “This is that which thou 
shalt offer upon the altar; two lambs of the first year day by day continually, for a continual sacrifice. The 
one lamb thou shalt offer in the morning, and the other lamb thou shalt offer at even, and a tenth part of 
fine flour mingled with beaten oil, the fourth part of a hin; and for a drink-offering the fourth part of a bin 
of wine to the first lamb. And the other lamb thou shalt offer in the evening, according to the first sacrifice 
and according to its drink-offering. Thou shalt offer a sweet savour, an offering to the Lord, a continual 
burnt offering throughout your generations at the door of tent of witness before the Lord, where I will 
make myself known to thee, to speak unto thee. And I will appoint thee for the children of Israel, and I will 
be sanctified in my glory, and with sanctification I will sanctify the tent of witness.” But what other 
continual sacrifice can there be to the man of reason in the world of mind, but the Word growing to 
maturity, the Word who is symbolically called a lamb and who is offered as soon as the soul receives 
illumination. This would be the continual sacrifice of the morning, and it is offered again when the sojourn 
of the mind with divine things comes to an end. For it cannot maintain for ever its intercourse with higher 
things, seeing that the soul is appointed to be yoked together with the body which is of earth and heavy. 


34. The Morning and Evening Sacrifices of the Saint in His Life of Thought. 


But if any one asks what the saint is to do in the time between morning and evening, let him follow what 
takes place in the cultus and infer from it the principle he asks for. In that case the priests begin their 
offerings with the continual sacrifice, and before they come to the continuous one of the evening they 
offer the other sacrifices which the law prescribes, as, for example, that for transgression, or that for 
involuntary offences, or that connected with a prayer for salvation, or that of jealousy, or that of the 
Sabbath, or of the new moon, and so on, which it would take too long to mention. So we, beginning our 
oblation with the discourse of that type which is Christ, can go on to discourse about many other most 
useful things. And drawing to a close still in the things of Christ, we come, as it were, to evening and 
night, when we arrive at the bodily features of His manifestation. 


35. Jesus is a Lamb in Respect of His Human Nature. 


If we enquire further into the significance of Jesus being pointed out by John, when he says, “This is the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world,” we may take our stand at the dispensation of the 
bodily advent of the Son of God in human life, and in that case we shall conceive the lamb to be no other 
than the man. For the man “was led like a sheep to the slaughter, and as a lamb, dumb before his 
shearers,” saying, “I was as like a gentle lamb led to the slaughter.” Hence, too, in the Apocalypse a lamb 
is seen, standing as if slain. This slain lamb has been made, according to certain hidden reasons, a 
purification of the whole world, for which, according to the Father’s love to man, He submitted to death, 


purchasing us back by His own blood from him who had got us into his power, sold under sin. And He who 
led this lamb to the slaughter was God in man, the great High-Priest, as he shows by the words: “No one 
taketh My life away from Me, but I lay it down of Myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have power to 
take it again.” 


36. Of the Death of the Martyrs Considered as a Sacrifice, and in What Way It Operates to the Benefit of 
Others. 


Akin to this sacrifice are the others of which the sacrifices of the law are symbols, and another kind of 
sacrifice also appears to me to be of the same nature; namely, the shedding of the blood of the noble 
martyrs, whom the disciple John saw, for this is not without significance, standing beside the heavenly 
altar. “Who is wise, and he shall understand these things, prudent, and he shall know them?” It is a matter 
of higher speculation to consider even slightly the rationale of those sacrifices which cleanse those for 
whom they are offered. Jephthah’s sacrifice of his daughter should receive attention; it was by vowing it 
that he conquered the children of Ammon, and the victim approved his vow, for when her father said, “I 
have opened my mouth unto the Lord against thee,” she answered, “If thou hast opened thy mouth unto 
the Lord against me, do that which thou hast vowed.” The story suggests that the being must be a very 
cruel one to whom such sacrifices are offered for the salvation of men; and we require some breadth of 
mind and some ability to solve the difficulties raised against Providence, to be able to account for such 
things and to see that they are mysteries and exceed our human nature. Then we shall say, “Great are the 
judgments of God, and hard to be described; for this cause untutored souls have gone astray.” Among the 
Gentiles, too, it is recorded that many a one, when pestilential disease broke out in his country, offered 
himself a victim for the public good. That this was the case the faithful Clement assumes, on the faith of 
the narratives, to whom Paul bears witness when he says, “With Clement also, and the others, my fellow- 
labourers, whose names are in the book of life.” If there is anything in these narratives that appears 
incongruous to one who is minded to carp at mysteries revealed to few, the same difficulty attaches to the 
office that was laid on the martyrs, for it was God’s will that we should rather endure all the dreadful 
reproaches connected with confessing Him as God, than escape for a short time from such sufferings 
(which men count evil) by allowing ourselves by our words to conform to the will of the enemies of the 
truth. We are, therefore, led to believe that the powers of evil do suffer defeat by the death of the holy 
martyrs; as if their patience, their confession, even unto death, and their zeal for piety blunted the edge of 
the onset of evil powers against the sufferer, and their might being thus dulled and exhausted, many 
others of those whom they had conquered raised their heads and were set free from the weight with 
which the evil powers formerly oppressed and injured them. And even the martyrs themselves are no 
longer involved in suffering, even though those agents which formerly wrought ill to others are not 
exhausted; for he who has offered such a sacrifice overcomes the power which opposed him, as I may 
show by an illustration which is suited to this subject. He who destroys a poisonous animal, or lulls it to 
sleep with charms, or by any means deprives it of its venom, he does good to many who would otherwise 
have suffered from that animal had it not been destroyed, or charmed, or emptied of its venom. Moreover, 
if one of those who were formerly bitten should come to know of this, and should be cured of his malady 
and look upon the death of that which injured him, or tread on it, or touch it when dead, or taste a part of 
it, then he, who was formerly a sufferer, would owe cure and benefit to the destroyer of the poisonous 
animal. In some such way must we suppose the death of the most holy martyrs to operate, many receiving 
benefit from it by an influence we cannot describe. 


37. Of the Effects of the Death of Christ, of His Triumph After It, and of the Removal by His Death of the 
Sins of Men. 


We have lingered over this subject of the martyrs and over the record of those who died on account of 
pestilence, because this lets us see the excellence of Him who was led as a sheep to the slaughter and was 
dumb as a lamb before the shearer. For if there is any point in these stories of the Greeks, and if what we 
have said of the martyrs is well founded,—the Apostles, too, were for the same reason the filth of the 
world and the offscouring of all things,—what and how great things must be said of the Lamb of God, who 
was Sacrificed for this very reason, that He might take away the sin not of a few but of the whole world, 
for the sake of which also He suffered? If any one sin, we read, “We have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous; and He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but for those of 
the whole world,” since He is the Saviour of all men, especially of them that believe, who blotted out the 
written bond that was against us by His own blood, and took it out of the way, so that not even a trace, not 
even of our blotted-out sins, might still be found, and nailed it to His cross; who having put off from 
Himself the principalities and powers, made a show of them openly, triumphing over them by His cross. 
And we are taught to rejoice when we suffer afflictions in the world, knowing the ground of our rejoicing 
to be this, that the world has been conquered and has manifestly been subjected to its conqueror. Hence 
all the nations, released from their former rulers, serve Him, because He saved the poor from his tyrant 
by His own passion, and the needy who had no helper. This Saviour, then, having humbled the calumniator 
by humbling Himself, abides with the visible sun before His illustrious church, tropically called the moon, 
from generation to generation. And having by His passion destroyed His enemies, He who is strong in 
battle and a mighty Lord required after His mighty deeds a purification which could only be given Him by 
His Father alone; and this is why He forbids Mary to touch Him, saying, “Touch Me not, for I am not yet 
ascended to My Father; but go and tell My disciples, I go to My Father and your Father, to My God and 


your God.” And when He comes, loaded with victory and with trophies, with His body which has risen 
from the dead,—for what other meaning can we see in the words, “I am not yet ascended to My Father,” 
and “I go unto My Father,”—then there are certain powers which say, Who is this that cometh from Edom, 
red garments from Bosor; this that is beautiful? Then those who escort Him say to those that are upon the 
heavenly gates, “Lift up your gates, ye rulers, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and the king of 
glory shall come in.” But they ask again, seeing as it were His right hand red with blood and His whole 
person covered with the marks of His valour, “Why are Thy garments red, and Thy clothes like the 
treading of the full winefat when it is trodden?” And to this He answers, “I have crushed them.” For this 
cause He had need to wash “His robe in wine, and His garment in the blood of the grape.” For when He 
had taken up our infirmities and carried our diseases, and had borne the sin of the whole world, and had 
conferred blessings on so many, then, perhaps, He received that baptism which is greater than any that 
could ever be conceived among men, and of which I think He speaks when He says, “I have a baptism to 
be baptized with, and how am I straitened till it be accomplished?” I enquire here with boldness and I 
challenge the ideas put forward by most writers. They say that the greatest baptism, beyond which no 
greater can be conceived, is His passion. But if this be so, why should He say to Mary after it, “Touch Me 
not”? He should rather have offered Himself to her touch, when by His passion He had received His 
perfect baptism. But if it was the case, as we said before, that after all His deeds of valour done against 
His enemies, He had need to wash “His robe in wine, His garment in the blood of the grape,” then He was 
on His way up to the husbandman of the true vine, the Father, so that having washed there and after 
having gone up on high, He might lead captivity captive and come down bearing manifold gifts—the 
tongues, as of fire, which were divided to the Apostles, and the holy angels which are to be present with 
them in each action and to deliver them. For before these economies they were not yet cleansed and 
angels could not dwell with them, for they too perhaps do not desire to be with those who have not 
prepared themselves nor been cleansed by Jesus. For it was of Jesus’ benignity alone that He ate and 
drank with publicans and sinners, and suffered the penitent woman who was a sinner to wash His feet 
with her tears, and went down even to death for the ungodly, counting it not robbery to be equal with God, 
and emptied Himself, assuming the form of a servant. And in accomplishing all this He fulfils rather the 
will of the Father who gave Him up for sinners than His own. For the Father is good, but the Saviour is the 
image of His goodness; and doing good to the world in all things, since God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to Himself, which formerly for its wickedness was all enemy to Him, He accomplishes His good 
deeds in order and succession, and does not all at once take all His enemies for His footstool. For the 
Father says to Him, to the Lord of us all, “Sit Thou on My right hand, until I make Thy enemies the 
footstool of Thy feet.” And this goes on till the last enemy, Death, is overcome by Him. And if we consider 
what is meant by this subjection to Christ and find an explanation of this mainly from the saying, “When 
all things shall have been put under Him, then shall the Son Himself be subjected to Him who put all 
things under Him,” then we shall see how the conception agrees with the goodness of the God of all, since 
it is that of the Lamb of God, taking away the sin of the world. Not all men’s sin, however, is taken away 
by the Lamb of God, not the sin of those who do not grieve and suffer affliction till it be taken away. For 
thorns are not only fixed but deeply rooted in the hand of every one who is intoxicated by wickedness and 
has parted with sobriety, as it is said in the Proverbs, “Thorns grow in the hand of the drunkard,” and 
what pain they must cause him who has admitted such growth in the substance of his soul, it is hard even 
to tell. Who has allowed wickedness to establish itself so deeply in his soul as to be a ground full of thorns, 
he must be cut down by the quick and powerful word of God, which is sharper than a two-edged sword, 
and which is more caustic than any fire. To such a soul that fire must be sent which finds out thorns, and 
by its divine virtue stands where they are and does not also burn up the threshing-floors or standing corn. 
But of the Lamb which takes away the sin of the world and begins to do so by His own death there are 
several ways, some of which are capable of being clearly understood by most, but others are concealed 
from most, and are known to those only who are worthy of divine wisdom. Why should we count up all the 
ways by which we come to believe among men? That is a thing which every one living in the body is able 
to see for himself. And in the ways in which we believe in these also, sin is taken away; by afflictions and 
evil spirits and dangerous diseases and grievous sicknesses. And who knows what follows after this? So 
much as we have said was not unnecessary—we could not neglect the thought which is so clearly 
connected with that of the words, “Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world,” and 
had therefore to attend somewhat closely to this part of our subject. This has brought us to see that God 
convicts some by His wrath and chastens them by His anger, since His love to men is so great that He will 
not leave any without conviction and chastening; so that we should do what in us lies to be spared such 
conviction and such chastening by the sorest trials. 


38. The World, of Which the Sin is Taken Away, is Said to Be the Church. Reasons for Not Agreeing with 
This Opinion. 


The reader will do well to consider what was said above and illustrated from various quarters on the 
question what is meant in Scripture by the word “world”; and I think it proper to repeat this. I am aware 
that a certain scholar understands by the world the Church alone, since the Church is the adornment of 
the world, and is said to be the light of the world. “You,” he says, “are the light of the world.” Now, the 
adornment of the world is the Church, Christ being her adornment, who is the first light of the world. We 
must consider if Christ is said to be the light of the same world as His disciples. When Christ is the light of 
the world, perhaps it is meant that He is the light of the Church, but when His disciples are the light of 
the world, perhaps they are the light of others who call on the Lord, others in addition to the Church, as 


Paul says on this point in the beginning of his first Epistle to the Corinthians, where he writes, “To the 
Church of God, with all who call on the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Should any one consider that the 
Church is called the light of the world, meaning thereby of the rest of the race of men, including 
unbelievers, this may be true if the assertion is taken prophetically and theologically; but if it is to be 
taken of the present, we remind him that the light of a thing illuminates that thing, and would ask him to 
show how the remainder of the race is illuminated by the Church’s presence in the world. If those who 
hold the view in question cannot show this, then let them consider if our interpretation is not a sound one, 
that the light is the Church, and the world those others who call on the Name. The words which follow the 
above in Matthew will point out to the careful enquirer the proper interpretation. “You,” it is said, “are the 
salt of the earth,” the rest of mankind being conceived as the earth, and believers are their salt; it is 
because they believe that the earth is preserved. For the end will come if the salt loses its savour, and 
ceases to salt and preserve the earth, since it is clear that if iniquity is multiplied and love waxes cold 
upon the earth, as the Saviour Himself uttered an expression of doubt as to those who would witness His 
coming, saying, “When the Son of man cometh, shall He find faith upon the earth?” then the end of the 
age will come. Supposing, then, the Church to be called the world, since the Saviour’s light shines on it— 
we have to ask in connection with the text, “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world,” whether the world here is to be taken intellectually of the Church, and the taking away of sin is 
limited to the Church. In that case what are we to make of the saying of the same disciple with regard to 
the Saviour, as the propitiation for sin? “If any man sin,” we read, “we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous; and He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for our sins only, but for the sins 
of the whole world?” Paul’s dictum appears to me to be to the same effect, when he says, “Who is the 
Saviour of all men, especially of the faithful.” Again, Heracleon, dealing with our passage, declares, 
without any proof or any citation of witnesses to that effect, that the words, “Lamb of God,” are spoken by 
John as a prophet, but the words, “who taketh away the sin of the world,” by John as more than a prophet. 
The former expression he considers to be used of His body, but the latter of Him who was in that body, 
because the lamb is an imperfect member of the genus sheep; the same being true of the body as 
compared with the dweller in it. Had he meant to attribute perfection to the body he would have spoken of 
a ram as about to be sacrificed. After the careful discussions given above, I do not think it necessary to 
enter into repetitions on this passage, or to controvert Heracleon’s careless utterances. One point only 
may be noted, that as the world was scarcely able to contain Him who had emptied Himself, it required a 
lamb and not a ram, that its sin might be taken away. 


TENTH BOOK 


1. Jesus Comes to Capernaum. Statements of the Four Evangelists Regarding This. 


“After this He went down to Capernaum, He and His mother and His brothers and His disciples; and there 
they abode not many days. And the passover of the Jews was at hand, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem, and 
He found in the temple those that sold oxen and sheep and doves, and the changers of money sitting, and 
He made a sort of scourge of cords, and cast them all out of the temple, and the sheep and the oxen, and 
He poured out the small money of the changers and overthrew their tables, and to those that sold the 
doves He said, Take these things hence; make not My Father’s house a house of merchandize. Then His 
disciples remembered that it was written, that the zeal of thy house shall eat me up. The Jews therefore 
answered and said unto Him, What sign showest Thou unto us, that Thou doest such things? Jesus 
answered and said unto them, Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up. The Jews therefore 
answered, Forty-six years was this temple in building, and wilt thou raise it up in three days? But He 
spoke of the temple of His body. When therefore He rose from the dead, His disciples remembered that 
He said this, and they believed the Scripture and the word which Jesus said. Now when He was at 
Jerusalem at the passover at the feast, many believed in His name, beholding His signs which He did. But 
Jesus Himself did not trust Himself to them, for that He knew all men, and because He had no need that 
any should bear witness concerning man. For He Himself knew what was in man.” 


The numbers which are recorded in the book of that name obtained a place in Scripture in accordance 
with some principle which determines their proportion to each thing. We ought therefore to enquire 
whether the book of Moses which is called Numbers teaches us, should we be able to trace it out, in some 
special way, the principle with regard to this matter. This remark I make to you at the outset of my tenth 
book, for in many passages of Scripture I have observed the number ten to have a peculiar privilege, and 
you may consider carefully whether the hope is justified that this volume will bring you from God some 
special benefit. That this may prove to be the case, we will seek to yield ourselves as fully as we can to 
God, who loves to bestow His choicest gifts. The book begins at the words: “After this He went down to 
Capernaum, He and His mother and His brothers and His disciples, and there they abode not many days.” 
The other three Evangelists say that the Lord, after His conflict with the devil, departed into Galilee. 
Matthew and Luke represent that he was first at Nazara, and then left them and came and dwelt in 
Capernaum. Matthew and Mark also state a certain reason why He departed thither, namely, that He had 
heard that John was cast into prison. The words are as follows: Matthew says, “Then the devil leaveth 
Him, and behold, angels came and ministered unto Him. But when He heard that John was delivered up, 
He departed into Galilee, and leaving Nazareth He came and dwelt at Capernaum on the seashore in the 
borders of Zebulun and Naphtali, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Isaiah the prophet, 
saying, The land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali;” and after the quotation from Isaiah: “From that 
time Jesus began to preach and to say, Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Mark has the 
following: “And He was in the desert forty days and forty nights tempted by Satan, and He was with the 
wild beasts; and the angels ministered unto Him. But after John was delivered up Jesus came into Galilee, 
preaching the Gospel of God, that the time is fulfilled and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye, and 
believe in the Gospel.” Then after the narrative about Andrew and Peter and James and John, Mark writes: 
“And He entered into Capernaum, and straightway on the Sabbath He was teaching in the synagogue.” 
Luke has, “And having finished the temptation the devil departed from Him for a season. And Jesus 
returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee, and a fame went out concerning Him into all the region 
round about, and He taught in their synagogues being glorified of all. And He came to Nazara, where He 
had been brought up, and He entered as His custom was into the synagogue on the Sabbath day.” Then 
Luke gives what He said at Nazara, and how those in the synagogue were enraged at Him and cast Him 
out of the city and brought Him to the brow of the hill on which their cities were built, to cast Him down 
headlong, and how going through the midst of them the Lord went His way; and with this he connects the 
statement, “And He came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee, and He was teaching them on the Sabbath 
day.” 


2. The Discrepancy Between John and the First Three Gospels at This Part of the Narrative, Literally 
Read, the Narratives Cannot Be Harmonized: They Must Be Interpreted Spiritually. 


The truth of these matters must lie in that which is seen by the mind. If the discrepancy between the 
Gospels is not solved, we must give up our trust in the Gospels, as being true and written by a divine 
spirit, or as records worthy of credence, for both these characters are held to belong to these works. 
Those who accept the four Gospels, and who do not consider that their apparent discrepancy is to be 
solved anagogically (by mystical interpretation), will have to clear up the difficulty, raised above, about 
the forty days of the temptation, a period for which no room can be found in any way in John’s narrative; 
and they will also have to tell us when it was that the Lord came to Capernaum. If it was after the six days 
of the period of His baptism, the sixth being that of the marriage at Cana of Galilee, then it is clear that 
the temptation never took place, and that He never was at Nazara, and that John was not yet delivered up. 
Now, after Capernaum, where He abode not many days, the passover of the Jews was at hand, and He 
went up to Jerusalem, where He cast the sheep and oxen out of the temple, and poured out the small 
change of the bankers. In Jerusalem, too, it appears that Nicodemus, the ruler and Pharisee, first came to 


Him by night, and heard what we may read in the Gospel. “After these things, Jesus came, and His 
disciples, into the land of Judaea, and there He tarried with them and baptized, at the same time at which 
John also was baptizing in AEnon near Salim, because there were many waters there, and they came and 
were baptized; for John was not yet cast into prison.” On this occasion, too, there was a questioning on the 
part of John’s disciples with the Jews about purification, and they came to John, saying of the Saviour, 
“Behold, He baptizeth, and all come to Him.” They had heard words from the Baptist, the exact tenor of 
which it is better to take from Scripture itself. Now, if we ask when Christ was first in Capernaum, our 
respondents, if they follow the words of Matthew, and of the other two, will say, After the temptation, 
when, “leaving Nazareth, He came and dwelt in Capernaum by the sea.” But how can they show both the 
statements to be true, that of Matthew and Mark, that it was because He heard that John was delivered 
up that He departed into Galilee, and that of John, found there, after a number of other transactions, 
subsequent to His stay at Capernaum, after His going to Jerusalem, and His journey from there to Judaea, 
that John was not yet cast into prison, but was baptizing in AEnon near Salim? There are many other 
points on which the careful student of the Gospels will find that their narratives do not agree; and these 
we Shall place before the reader, according to our power, as they occur. The student, staggered at the 
consideration of these things, will either renounce the attempt to find all the Gospels true, and not 
venturing to conclude that all our information about our Lord is untrustworthy, will choose at random one 
of them to be his guide; or he will accept the four, and will consider that their truth is not to be sought for 
in the outward and material letter. 


3. What We are to Think of the Discrepancies Between the Different Gospels. 


We must, however, try to obtain some notion of the intention of the Evangelists in such matters, and we 
direct ourselves to this. Suppose there are several men who, by the spirit, see God, and know His words 
addressed to His saints, and His presence which He vouchsafes to them, appearing to them at chosen 
times for their advancement. There are several such men, and they are in different places, and the 
benefits they receive from above vary in shape and character. And let these men report, each of them 
separately, what he sees in spirit about God and His words, and His appearances to His saints, so that one 
of them speaks of God’s appearances and words and acts to one righteous man in such a place, and 
another about other oracles and great works of the Lord, and a third of something else than what the 
former two have dealt with. And let there be a fourth, doing with regard to some particular matter 
something of the same kind as these three. And let the four agree with each other about something the 
Spirit has suggested to them all, and let them also make brief reports of other matters besides that one; 
then their narratives will fall out something on this wise: God appeared to such a one at such a time and 
in such a place, and did to him thus and thus; as if He had appeared to him in such a form, and had led 
him by the hand to such a place, and then done to him thus and thus. The second will report that God 
appeared at the very time of the foresaid occurrences, in a certain town, to a person who is named, a 
second person, and in a place far removed from that of the former account, and he will report a different 
set of words spoken at the same time to this second person. And let the same be supposed to be the case 
with the third and with the fourth. And let them, as we said, agree, these witnesses who report true things 
about God, and about His benefits conferred on certain men, let them agree with each other in some of 
the narratives they report. He, then, who takes the writings of these men for history, or for a 
representation of real things by a historical image, and who supposes God to be within certain limits in 
space, and to be unable to present to several persons in different places several visions of Himself at the 
same time, or to be making several speeches at the same moment, he will deem it impossible that our four 
writers are all speaking truth. To him it is impossible that God, who is in certain limits in space, could at 
the same set time be saying one thing to one man and another to another, and that He should be doing a 
thing and the opposite thing as well, and, to put it bluntly, that He should be both sitting and standing, 
should one of the writers represent Him as standing at the time, and making a certain speech in such a 
place to such a man, while a second writer speaks of Him as sitting. 


4. Scripture Contains Many Contradictions, and Many Statements Which are Not Literally True, But Must 
Be Read Spiritually and Mystically. 


In the case I have supposed where the historians desire to teach us by an image what they have seen in 
their mind, their meaning would be found, if the four were wise, to exhibit no disagreement; and we must 
understand that with the four Evangelists it is not otherwise. They made full use for their purpose of 
things done by Jesus in the exercise of His wonderful and extraordinary power; they use in the same way 
His sayings, and in some places they tack on to their writing, with language apparently implying things of 
sense, things made manifest to them in a purely intellectual way. I do not condemn them if they even 
sometimes dealt freely with things which to the eye of history happened differently, and changed them so 
as to subserve the mystical aims they had in view; so as to speak of a thing which happened in a certain 
place, as if it had happened in another, or of what took place at a certain time, as if it had taken place at 
another time, and to introduce into what was spoken in a certain way some changes of their own. They 
proposed to speak the truth where it was possible both materially and spiritually, and where this was not 
possible it was their intention to prefer the spiritual to the material. The spiritual truth was often 
preserved, as one might say, in the material falsehood. As, for example, we might judge of the story of 
Jacob and Esau. Jacob says to Isaac, “I am Esau thy firstborn son,” and spiritually he spoke the truth, for 
he already partook of the rights of the first-born, which were perishing in his brother, and clothing himself 


with the goatskins he assumed the outward semblance of Esau, and was Esau all but the voice praising 
God, so that Esau might afterward find a place to receive a blessing. For if Jacob had not been blessed as 
Esau, neither would Esau perhaps have been able to receive a blessing of his own. And Jesus too is many 
things, according to the conceptions of Him, of which it is quite likely that the Evangelists took up 
different notions; while yet they were in agreement with each other in the different things they wrote. 
Statements which are verbally contrary to each other, are made about our Lord, namely, that He was 
descended from David and that He was not descended from David. The statement is true, “He was 
descended from David,” as the Apostle says, “born of the seed of David according to the flesh,” if we apply 
this to the bodily part of Him; but the self-same statement is untrue if we understand His being born of 
the seed of David of His diviner power; for He was declared to be the Son of God with power. And for this 
reason too, perhaps, the sacred prophecies speak of Him now as a servant, and now as a Son. They call 
Him a servant on account of the form of a servant which he wore, and because He was of the seed of 
David, but they call Him the Son of God according to His character as first-born. Thus it is true to call Him 
man and to call Him not man; man, because He was capable of death; not man, on account of His being 
diviner than man. Marcion, I suppose, took sound words in a wrong sense, when he rejected His birth 
from Mary, and declared that as to His divine nature He was not born of Mary, and hence made bold to 
delete from the Gospel the passages which have this effect. And a like fate seems to have overtaken those 
who make away with His humanity and receive His deity alone; and also those opposites of these who 
cancel His deity and confess Him as a man to be a holy man, and the most righteous of all men. And those 
who hold the doctrine of Dokesis, not remembering that He humbled Himself even unto death and became 
obedient even to the cross, but only imagining in Him the absence of suffering, the superiority to all such 
accidents, they do what they can to deprive us of the man who is more just than all men, and are left with 
a figure which cannot save them, for as by one man came death, so also by one man is the justification of 
life. We could not have received such benefit as we have from the Logos had He not assumed the man, 
had He remained such as He was from the beginning with God the Father, and had He not taken up man, 
the first man of all, the man more precious than all others, purer than all others and capable of receiving 
Him. But after that man we also shall be able to receive Him, to receive Him so great and of such nature 
as He was, if we prepare a place in proportion to Him in our soul. So much I have said of the apparent 
discrepancies in the Gospels, and of my desire to have them treated in the way of spiritual interpretation. 


5. Paul Also Makes Contradictory Statements About Himself, and Acts in Opposite Ways at Different 
Times. 


On the same passage one may also make use of such an example as that of Paul, who at one place says 
that he is carnal, sold under sin, and thus was not able to judge anything, while in another place he is the 
spiritual man who is able to judge all things and himself to be judged by no man. Of the carnal one are the 
words, “Not what I would that do I practise, but what I hate that do I.” And he too who was caught up to 
the third heaven and heard unspeakable words is a different Paul from him who says, Of such an one I will 
glory, but of myself I will not glory. If he becomes to the Jews as a Jew that he may gain the Jews, and to 
those under the law as under the law that he may gain those under the law, and to them that are without 
law as without law, not being without law to God, but under law to Christ, that he may gain those without 
law, and if to the weak he becomes weak that he may gain the weak, it is clear that these statements must 
be examined each by itself, that he becomes a Jew, and that sometimes he is under the law and at another 
time without law, and that sometimes he is weak. Where, for example, he says something by way of 
permission and not by commandment, there we may recognize that he is weak; for who, he says, is weak, 
and I am not weak? When he shaves his head and makes an offering, or when he circumcises Timothy, he 
is a Jew; but when he says to the Athenians, “I found an altar with the inscription, To the unknown God. 
That, then, which ye worship not knowing it, that declare I unto you,” and, “As also some of your own 
poets have said, For we also are His offspring,” then he becomes to those without the law as without the 
law, adjuring the least religious of men to espouse religion, and turning to his own purpose the saying of 
the poet, “From Love do we begin; his race are we.” And instances might perhaps be found where, to men 
not Jews and yet under the law, he is under the law. 


6. Different Accounts of the Call of Peter, and of the Imprisonment of the Baptist. The Meaning of 
“Capernaum.” 


These examples may be serviceable to illustrate statements not only about the Saviour, but about the 
disciples too, for here also there is some discrepancy of statement. For there is a difference in thought 
perhaps between Simon who is found by his own brother Andrew, and who is addressed “Thou shalt be 
called Cephas,” and him who is seen by Jesus when walking by the sea of Galilee, along with his brother, 
and addressed conjointly with that brother, “Come after Me, and I will make you fishers of men.” There 
was some fitness in the fact that the writer who goes more to the root of the matter and tells of the Word 
becoming flesh, and hence does not record the human generation of the Word who was in the beginning 
with God, should not tell us of Simon’s being found at the seashore and called away from there, but of his 
being found by his brother who had been staying with Jesus at the tenth hour, and of his receiving the 
name Cephas in connection with his being thus found out. If he was seen by Jesus when walking by the 
sea of Galilee, it would scarcely be on a later occasion that he was addressed, “Thou art Peter and upon 
this rock I will build My church.” With John again the Pharisees know Jesus to be baptizing with His 
disciples, adding this to His other great activities; but the Jesus of the three does not baptize at all. John 


the Baptist, too, with the Evangelist of the same name, goes on a long time without being cast into prison. 
With Matthew, on the contrary, he is put in prison almost at the time of the temptation of Jesus, and this is 
the occasion of Jesus retiring to Galilee, to avoid being put in prison. But in John there is nothing at all 
about John’s being put in prison. Who is so wise and so able as to learn all the things that are recorded 
about Jesus in the four Evangelists, and both to understand each incident by itself, and have a connected 
view of all His sojournings and words and acts at each place? As for the passage presently before us, it 
gives in the order of events that on the sixth day the Saviour, after the business of the marriage at Cana of 
Galilee, went down with His mother and His brothers and His disciples to Capernaum, which means “field 
of consolation.” For after the feasting and the wine it was fitting that the Saviour should come to the field 
of consolation with His mother and His disciples, to console those whom He was training for disciples and 
the soul which had conceived Him by the Holy Ghost, with the fruits which were to stand in that full field. 


7. Why His Brothers are Not Called to the Wedding; And Why He Abides at Capernaum Not Many Days. 


But we must ask why His brothers are not called to the wedding: they were not there, for it is not said 
they were; but they go down to Capernaum with Him and His mother and His disciples. We must also 
examine why on this occasion they do not “go in to” Capernaum, nor “go up to,” but “go down to” it. 
Consider if we must not understand by His brothers here the powers which went down along with Him, 
not called to the wedding according to the explanations given above, since it is in lower and humbler 
places than those who are called disciples of Christ, and in another way, that these brothers receive 
assistance. For if His mother is called, then there are some bearing fruit, and even to these the Lord goes 
down with the servants and disciples of the Word, to help such persons, His mother also being with Him. 
Those indeed who are called Capernaum appear not to be able to allow Jesus and those who went down 
with Him to make a longer stay with them: hence they remain with them not many days. For the lower 
field of consolation does not admit the illumination of many doctrines, but is only capable of a few. To get 
a clear view of the difference between those who receive Jesus for longer and for shorter time, we may 
compare with this, “They abode there not many days,” the words recorded in Matthew as spoken by 
Christ when risen from the dead to His disciples who were being sent out to teach all nations, “Behold, I 
am with you always, even to the end of the world.” To those who are to know all that human nature can 
know while it still is here, is said with emphasis, “I am with you;” and as the rise of each new day upon the 
field of contemplation brings more days before the eyes of the blessed, therefore He says, “All the days till 
the end of the world.” As for those in Capernaum, on the contrary, to whom they go down as to the more 
needy, not only Jesus, but also His mother and His brothers and His disciples “abode there not many 
days.” 


8. How Christ Abides with Believers to the End of the Age, and Whether He Abides with Them After that 
Consummation. 


Some may very likely and not unreasonably ask, whether, when all the days of this age are over, there will 
no longer be any one to say, “Lo, I am with you,” with those, namely, who received Him till the fulfilment 
of the age, for the “until” seems to indicate a certain limit of time. To this we must say that the phrase, “I 
am with you,” is not the same as “I am in you.” We might say more properly that the Saviour was not in 
His disciples but with them, so long as they had not arrived in their minds at the consummation of the 
age. But when they see to be at hand, as far as their effort is concerned, the consummation of the world 
which is crucified to them, then Jesus will be no longer with them, but in them, and they will say, “It is no 
longer I that live but Christ that lives in me,” and “If ye seek a proof of Christ that speaketh in me.” In 
saying this we are keeping for our part also to the ordinary interpretation which makes the “always” the 
time down to the consummation of the age, and are not asking more than is attainable to human nature as 
it is here. That interpretation may be adhered to and justice yet be done to the “I.” He who is with His 
disciples who are sent out to teach all the nations, until the consummation, may be He who emptied 
Himself and took the form of a servant, and yet afterwards may be another in point of state; afterwards 
He may be such as He was before He emptied Himself, until all His enemies are made by His Father the 
footstool of His feet; and after this, when the Son has delivered up the kingdom to God and the Father, it 
may be the Father who says to them, “Behold, I am with you.” But whether it is “all the days” up to that 
time, or simply “all the days,” or not “all days” but “every day,” any one may consider that likes. Our plan 
does not allow us at present to digress so far. 


9. Heracleon Says that Jesus is Not Stated to Have Done Anything at Capernaum. But in the Other 
Gospels He Does Many Things There. 


But Heracleon, dealing with the words, “After this He went down to Capernaum,” declares that they 
indicate the introduction of another transaction, and that the word “went down” is not without 
significance. “Capernaum,” he says, “means these farthest-out parts of the world, these districts of matter, 
into which He descended, and because the place was not suitable, he says, He is not reported either to 
have done anything or said anything in it.” Now if the Lord had not been reported in the other Gospels 
either as having done or said anything at Capernaum, we might perhaps have hesitated whether this view 
ought or ought not to be received. But that is far from being the case. Matthew says our Lord left 
Nazareth and came and dwelt at Capernaum on the seaside, and that from that time He began to preach, 
saying, “Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” And Mark, starting in his narrative from the 


temptation by the devil, relates that after John was cast into prison, Jesus came into Galilee, proclaiming 
the Gospel of God, and after the call of the four fishermen to the Apostleship, “they enter into Capernaum; 
and straightway on the Sabbath day He taught in the synagogue, and they were astonished at His 
doctrine.” And Mark records an action of Jesus also which took place at Capernaum, for he goes on to say, 
“In their synagogue there was a man with an unclean spirit, and he cried out, saying, Ah! what have we to 
do with Thee, Thou Jesus of Nazareth? Art Thou come to destroy us? We know Thee who Thou art, the Son 
of God. And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold thy peace and come out of him; and the unclean spirit, 
tearing him and crying with a loud voice, came out of him. And they were all amazed.” And at Capernaum 
Simon’s mother-in-law is cured of her fever. And Mark adds that when evening was come all those were 
cured who were sick and who were possessed with demons. Luke’s report is very like Mark’s about 
Capernaum. He says, “And He came to Capernaum, a city of Galilee, and He was teaching them on the 
Sabbath day, and they were astonished at His teachings, for His word was with power. And in the 
synagogue there was a man having a spirit of an unclean demon, and he cried out with a loud voice, Ah! 
what have we to do with Thee, Thou Jesus of Nazareth? Hast Thou come to destroy us? I know Thee who 
Thou art, the holy one of God. And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold thy peace and come out of him. Then 
the demon having thrown him down in the midst, went out of him, doing him no harm.” And then Luke 
reports how the Lord rose up from the synagogue and went into the house of Simon, and rebuked the 
fever in his mother-in-law, and cured her of her disease; and after this cure, “when the sun was setting,” 
he says, “all, as many as had persons sick with divers diseases, brought them to Him, and He laid his 
hands on each one of them and cured them. And demons also went out from many, crying and saying, 
Thou art the Son of God, and He rebuked them and suffered them not to speak because they knew that He 
was the Christ.” We have presented all these statements as to the Saviour’s sayings and doings at 
Capernaum in order to refute Heracleon’s interpretation of our passage, “Hence He is not said to have 
done or to have spoken anything there.” He must either give two meanings to Capernaum, and show us 
his reasons for them, or if he cannot do this he must give up saying that the Saviour visited any place to 
no purpose. We, for our part, should we come to passages where even a comparison of the other Gospels 
fails to show that Jesus’ visit to this place or that was not accompanied by any results, will seek with the 
divine assistance to make it clear that His coming was not in vain. 


10. Significance of Capernaum. 


Matthew for his part adds, that when the Lord had entered into Capernaum the centurion came to him, 
saying, “My boy is lying in my house sick of the palsy, grievously tormented,” and after telling the Lord 
some more about him, received the reply, “Go, and as thou hast believed, so be it unto thee.” And 
Matthew then gives us the story of Peter’s mother-in-law, in close agreement with the other two. I 
conceive it to be a creditable piece of work and becoming to one who is anxious to hear about Christ, to 
collect from the four Gospels all that is related about Capernaum, and the discourses spoken, and the 
works done there, and how many visits the Lord paid to the place, and how, at one time, He is said to have 
gone down to it, and at another to have entered into it, and where He came from when He did so. If we 
compare all these points together, we shall not go astray in the meaning we ascribe to Capernaum. On the 
one hand, the sick are healed, and other works of power are done there, and on the other, the preaching, 
Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand, begins there, and this appears to be a sign, as we 
showed when entering on this subject, of some more needy place of consolation, made so perhaps by 
Jesus, who comforted men by what He taught and by what He did there, in that place of consolation. For 
we know that the names of places agree in their meaning with the things connected with Jesus; as 
Gergesa, where the citizens of these parts besought Him to depart out of their coasts, means, “The 
dwelling of the casters-out.” And this, also, we have noticed about Capernaum, that not only did the 
preaching, “Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” begin there, but that according to the three 
Evangelists Jesus performed there His first miracles. None of the three, however, added to the first 
wonders which he records as done in Capernaum, that note attached by John the disciple to the first work 
of Jesus, “This beginning of His signs did Jesus in Cana of Galilee.” For that which was done in Capernaum 
was not the beginning of the signs, since the leading sign of the Son of God was good cheer, and in the 
light of human experience it is also the most representative of Him. For the Word of God does not show 
forth His own beauty so much in healing the sick, as in His tendering the temperate draught to make glad 
those who are in good health and are able to join in the banquet. 


11. Why the Passover is Said to Be that of the “Jews.” Its Institution: and the Distinction Between “Feasts 
of the Lord” And Feasts Not So Spoken of. 


“And the passover of the Jews was at hand.” Inquiring into the accuracy of the most wise John (on this 
passage), I put myself the question, What is indicated by the addition “of the Jews”? Of what other nation 
was the passover a festival? Would it not have been enough to say, “And the passover was at hand”? It 
may, however, be the case that the human passover is one thing when kept by men not as Scripture 
intended, and that the divine passover is another thing, the true passover, observed in spirit and truth by 
those who worship God in spirit and in truth; and then the distinction indicated in the text may be that 
between the divine passover and that said to be of the Jews. We should attend to the passover law and 
observe what the Lord says of it when it is first mentioned in Scripture. “And the Lord spake unto Moses 
and Aaron in the land of Egypt, saying, This month is to you the beginning of months, it is the first for you 
among the months of the year. Speak thou to all the congregation of the children of Israel, saying, On the 


tenth of this month shall every man take a sheep, according to the houses of your families;” then after 
some directions in which the word passover does not occur again, he adds, “Thus shall ye eat it, your loins 
girt and your shoes on your feet, and your staves in your hands, and ye shall eat it with haste. It is the 
passover of the Lord.” He does not say, “It is your passover.” And a little further on He names the festival 
again in the same way, “And it shall come to pass, when your sons say to you, What is this service? And ye 
shall say to them, It is the sacrifice, the passover of the Lord, how He guarded the houses of the children 
of Israel.” And again, a little further on, “And the Lord spake to Moses and Aaron, saying, This is the law 
of the passover. No alien shall eat of it.” And again in a little, “But if a proselyte come to you, and keep the 
passover of the Lord, every male of him shall be circumcised.” Observe that in the law we never find it 
said, “Your passover;” but in all the passages quoted the phrase occurs once without any adjunct, while 
we have three times “The passover of the Lord.” To make sure that there is such a distinction between the 
passover of the Lord and the passover of the Jews, we may consider the way in which Isaiah speaks of the 
matter: “Your new moons and your Sabbaths and your great day I cannot bear; your fast and your holiday 
and your new moons and your feasts my soul hateth.” The Lord does not call them His own, these 
observances of sinners (they are hated of His soul, if such there be); neither the new moons, nor the 
Sabbaths, nor the great day, nor the fast, nor the festivals. And in the legislation about the Sabbath in 
Exodus, we read, “And Moses said unto them, This is the word which the Lord spake, The Sabbath is a 
holy rest unto the Lord.” And a little further on, “And Moses said, Eat ye; for to-day is a Sabbath unto the 
Lord.” And in Numbers, before the sacrifices which are offered at each festival, as if all the festivals came 
under the law of the continuous and daily sacrifice, we find it written, “And the Lord spake unto Moses, 
Announce to the children of Israel, and thus shalt thou say unto them, My gifts, My offerings, My fruits for 
a smell of sweet savour, ye shall observe to offer unto Me at My festivals. And thou shalt say unto them, 
These are the offerings which ye shall offer unto the Lord.” The festival set forth in Scripture He calls His 
own, not those of the people receiving the law, He speaks of His gifts, His offerings. A similar way of 
speaking is that in Exodus with regard to the people; it is said by God to be His own people, when it does 
not sin; but in the section about the calf He abjures it and calls it the people of Moses. On the one hand, 
“Thou shalt say to Pharaoh, Thus saith the Lord, Let My people go, that they may serve Me in the 
wilderness. But if thou wilt not let My people go, behold, I will send against thee and against thy servants, 
and against thy people and against thy houses, the dog-fly; and the houses of the Egyptians shall be full of 
the dog-fly, and on the land on which they are, against it will I send them. And I will glorify on that day the 
land of Gesem, on which My people are; on it there shall be no dog-fly, that thou mayest know that I am 
the Lord, the Lord of all the earth. And I will make a distinction between My people and thy people.” To 
Moses, on the other hand, He says, “Go, descend quickly, for thy people hath transgressed, which thou 
leddest out of the land of Egypt.” As, then, the people when it does not sin is the people of God, but when 
it sins is no longer spoken of as His, thus, also, the feasts when they are hated by the Lord’s soul are said 
to be feasts of sinners, but when the law is given regarding them, they are called feasts of the Lord. Now 
of these feasts passover is one, which in the passage before us is said to be that not of the Lord, but of the 
Jews. In another passage, too, we find it said, “These are the feasts of the Lord, which ye shall call chosen, 
holy.” From the mouth of the Lord Himself, then, we see that there is no gainsaying our statement on this 
point. Some one, no doubt, will ask about the words of the Apostle, where he writes to the Corinthians: 
“For our Passover also was sacrificed for us, namely, Christ;” he does not say, “The Passover of the Lord 
was sacrificed, even Christ.” To this we must say, either that the Apostle simply calls the passover our 
passover because it was sacrificed for us, or that every sacrifice which is really the Lord’s, and the 
passover is one of these, awaits its consummation not in this age nor upon earth, but in the coming age 
and in heaven when the kingdom of heaven appears. As for those feasts, one of the twelve prophets says, 
“What will ye do in the days of assembly, and in the days of the feast of the Lord?” But Paul says in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews: “But ye are come unto Mount Zion, and to the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to ten thousands of angels, the assembly and church of the firstborn, who are written in 
heaven.” And in the Epistle to the Colossians: “Let no one judge you in meat and in drink, or in respect of 
a feast-day or a new moon, or a sabbath-day; which are a shadow of the things to come.” 


12. Of the Heavenly Festivals, of Which Those on Earth are Typical. 


Now in what manner, in those heavenly things of which the shadow was present to the Jews on earth, 
those will celebrate festivals who have first been trained by tutors and governors under the true law, until 
the fulness of the time should come, namely, above, when we shall be able to receive into ourselves the 
perfect measure of the Son of God, this it is the work of that wisdom to make plain which has been hidden 
in a mystery; and it also may show to our thought how the laws about meats are symbols of those things 
which will there nourish and strengthen our soul. But it is vain to think that one desiring to work out in 
his fancy the great sea of such ideas, even if he wished to show how local worship is still a pattern and 
shadow of heavenly things, and that the sacrifices and the sheep are full of meaning, that he should 
advance further than the Apostle, who seeks indeed to lift our minds above earthly views of the law, but 
who does not show us to any extent how these things are to be. Even if we look at the festivals, of which 
passover is one, from the point of view of the age to come, we have still to ask how it is that our passover 
is now sacrificed, namely, Christ, and not only so, but is to be sacrificed hereafter. 


13. Spiritual Meaning of the Passover. 


A few points may be added in connection with the doctrines now under consideration, though it would 


require a special discussion in many volumes to treat of all the mystical statements about the law, and 
specially of those connected with the festivals, and more particularly still with the passover. The passover 
of the Jews consists of a sheep which is sacrificed, each taking a sheep according to his father’s house; 
and the passover is accompanied by the slaughter of thousands of rams and goats, in proportion to the 
number of the houses of the people. But our Passover is sacrificed for us, namely, Christ. Another feature 
of the Jewish festival is unleavened bread; all leaven is made to disappear out of their houses; but “we 
keep the feast not with the old leaven, nor with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.” Whether there be any passover and any feast of leaven beyond 
the two we have mentioned, is a point we must examine more carefully, since these serve for a pattern 
and a shadow of the heavenly ones we spoke of, and not only such things as food and drink and new 
moons and sabbaths, but the festivals also, are a shadow of the things to come. In the first place, when 
the Apostle says, “Our passover is sacrificed, Christ,” one may feel with regard to this such doubts as 
these. If the sheep with the Jews is a type of the sacrifice of Christ, then one should have been offered and 
not a multitude, as Christ is one; or if many sheep were offered it is to follow out the type, as if many 
Christs were sacrificed. But not to dwell on this, we may ask how the sheep, which was the victim, 
contains an image of Christ, when the sheep was sacrificed by men who were observing the law, but 
Christ was put to death by transgressors of the law, and what application can be found in Christ of the 
direction, “They shall eat the flesh this night, roast with fire, and unleavened bread on bitter herbs shall 
they eat,” and “Eat not of it raw, nor sodden with water, but roast with fire; the head with the feet and the 
entrails; ye shall not set any of it apart till the morning, and a bone thereof ye shall not break. But that 
which is left thereof till the morning ye shall burn.” The sentence, “A bone of it ye shall not break,” John 
appears to have made use of in his Gospel, as applying to the transactions connected with Christ, and 
connecting with them the occasion spoken of in the law when those eating the sheep are bidden not to 
break a bone of it. He writes as follows: “The soldiers therefore came and brake the legs of the first, and 
of the other who was crucified with him; but when they came to Jesus and saw that He was already dead, 
they brake not His legs, but one of the soldiers with a spear pierced His side, and straightway there came 
out blood and water. And he that hath seen hath borne witness and his witness is true, and he knoweth 
that he sayeth truth that ye also may believe. And these things took place that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled, “A bone of Him ye shall not break.” There are a myriad other points besides this in the Apostle’s 
language which would call for inquiry, both about the passover and the unleavened bread, but they would 
have to be dealt with, as we said above, in a special work of great length. At present we can only give an 
epitome of them as they bear on the text presently before us, and aim at a short solution of the principal 
problem. We call to mind the words, “This is the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world,” for it 
is said of the passover, “Ye shall take it of the lambs or of the goats.” The Evangelist here agrees with 
Paul, and both are involved in the difficulties we spoke of above. But on the other hand we have to say 
that if the Word became flesh, and the Lord says, “Unless ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His 
blood, ye have no life in you. He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood, hath eternal life, and I will 
raise him up at the last day. For My flesh is meat indeed and My blood is drink indeed. He that eateth My 
flesh and drinketh My blood abideth in Me, and I in him,”—then the flesh thus spoken of is that of the 
Lamb that takes away the sin of the world; and this is the blood, some of which was to be put on the two 
side posts of the door, and on the lintels in the houses, in which we eat the passover. Of the flesh of this 
Lamb it is necessary that we should eat in the time of the world, which is night, and the flesh is to be 
roast with fire, and eaten with unleavened bread; for the Word of God is not flesh and flesh only. He says, 
in fact, Himself, “I am the bread of life,” and “This is the bread of life which came down from heaven, that 
a man should eat of it, and not die. I am the bread of life that came down from heaven; if a man eat of this 
bread, he shall live for ever.” We must not overlook, however, that by a loose use of words, any food is 
called bread, as we read in Moses in Deuteronomy, “Forty days He ate no bread and drank no water,” 
instead of, He took no food, either wet or dry. I am led to this observation by John’s saying, “And the bread 
which I will give is My flesh, for the life of the world.” Again, we eat the flesh of the Lamb, with bitter 
herbs, and unleavened bread, when we repent of our sins and grieve with the sorrow which is according 
to God, a repentance which operates for our salvation, and is not to be repented of; or when, on account 
of our trials, we turn to the speculations which are found to be those of truth, and are nourished by them. 
We are not, however, to eat the flesh of the Lamb raw, as those do who are slaves of the letter, like 
irrational animals, and those who are enraged at men truly reasonable, because they desire to understand 
spiritual things; truly, they share the nature of savage beasts. But we must strive to convert the rawness 
of Scripture into well-cooked food, not letting what is written grow flabby and wet and thin, as those do 
who have itching ears, and turn away their ears from the truth; their methods tend to a loose and flabby 
conduct of life. But let us be of a fervent spirit and keep hold of the fiery words given to us of God, such as 
Jeremiah received from Him who spoke to him, “Behold, I have made My words in thy mouth like fire,” 
and let us see that the flesh of the Lamb be well cooked, so that those who partake of it may say, as Christ 
speaks in us, “Our heart burned by the way, as He opened to us the Scriptures.” Further, if it is our duty to 
enquire into such a point as the roasting of the flesh of the Lamb with fire, we must not forget the parallel 
of what Jeremiah suffered on account of the words of God, as he says: “And it was as a glowing fire, 
burning in my bones, and I am without any strength, and I cannot bear it.” But, in this eating, we must 
begin at the head, that is to say, at the principal and the most essential doctrines about heavenly things, 
and we must end at the feet, the last branches of learning which enquire as to the final nature in things, 
or about more material things, or about things under the earth, or about wicked spirits and unclean 
demons. For it may be that the account of these things is not obvious, like themselves, but is laid away 


among the mysteries of Scripture, so that it may be called, tropically, the feet of the Lamb. Nor must we 
fail to deal with the entrails, which are within and hidden from us; we must approach the whole of 
Scripture as one body, we must not lacerate nor break through the strong and well-knit connections which 
exist in the harmony of its whole composition, as those do who lacerate, so far as they can, the unity of the 
Spirit that is in all the Scriptures. But this aforesaid prophecy of the Lamb is to be our nourishment only 
during the night of this dark life of ours; what comes after this life is, as it were, the dawn of day, and why 
should we leave over till then the food which can only be useful to us now? But when the night is passed, 
and the day which succeeds it is at hand, then we shall have bread to eat which has nothing to do with the 
leavened bread of the older and lower state of things, but is unleavened, and that will serve our turn until 
that which comes after the unleavened bread is given us, the manna, which is food for angels rather than 
men. Every one of us, then, may sacrifice his lamb in every house of our fathers; and while one breaks the 
law, not sacrificing the lamb at all, another may keep the commandment entirely, offering his sacrifice, 
and cooking it aright, and not breaking a bone of it. This, then, in brief, is the interpretation of the 
Passover sacrificed for us, which is Christ, in accordance with the view taken of it by the Apostles, and 
with the Lamb in the Gospel. For we ought not to suppose that historical things are types of historical 
things, and material things of material, but that material things are typical of spiritual things, and 
historical things of intellectual. It is not necessary that our discourse should now ascend to that third 
passover which is to be celebrated with myriads of angels in the most perfect and most blessed exodus; 
we have already spoken of these things to a greater extent than the passage demands. 


14. In the First Three Gospels the Passover is Spoken of Only at the Close of the Ministry; In John at the 
Beginning. Remarks on This. Heracleon on the Passover. 


We must not, however, fail to enquire into the statement that the passover of the Jews was at hand, when 
the Lord was at Capernaum with His mother and His brothers and His disciples. In the Gospel according 
to Matthew, after being left by the devil, and after the angels came and ministered to Him, when He heard 
that John was delivered up He withdrew into Galilee, and leaving Nazara He came and dwelt in 
Capernaum. Then He began to preach, and chose the four fishermen for His Apostles, and taught in the 
synagogues of the whole of Galilee and healed those who were brought to Him. Then He goes up into the 
mountain and speaks the beatitudes and what follows them; and after finishing that instruction He comes 
down from the mountain and enters Capernaum a second time. Then He embarked in a ship and crossed 
over to the other side to the country of the Gergesenes. On their beseeching Him to depart out of their 
coasts He embarked in a ship and crossed over and came to His own city. Then He wrought certain cures 
and went about all the cities and the villages, teaching in their synagogues; after this most of the events of 
the Gospels take place, before Matthew indicates the approach of the time of passover. With the other 
Evangelists also, after the stay at Capernaum it is long till we come to any mention of the passover; which 
may confirm in their opinion those who take the view about Capernaum which was set forth above. That 
stay, in the neighbourhood of the passover of the Jews, is set in a brighter light by that nearness, both 
because it was better in itself, and still more because at the passover of the Jews there are found in the 
temple those who sell oxen and sheep and doves. This adds emphasis to the statement that the passover 
was not that of the Lord but that of the Jews; the Father’s house was made, in the eyes of those who did 
not hallow it, a house of merchandise, and the passover of the Lord became for those who took a low and 
material view of it a Jewish passover. A fitter occasion than the present will occur for enquiring as to the 
time of the passover, which took place about the spring equinox, and for any other enquiry which may 
arise in connection with it. As for Heracleon, he says, “This is the great festival; for it was a type of the 
passion of the Saviour; not only was the lamb put to death, the eating of it afforded relaxation, the killing 
it pointed to what of the passion of the Saviour was in this world, and the eating it to the rest at the 
marriage.” We have given his words, that it may be seen with what a want of caution and how loosely he 
proceeds, and with what an absence of constructive skill even on such a theme as this; and how little 
regard in consequence is to be paid to him. 


15. Discrepancy of the Gospel Narratives Connected with the Cleansing of the Temple. 


“And Jesus went up to Jerusalem. And He found in the temple those that sold oxen and sheep and doves 
and the changers of money sitting; and He made a scourge of cords, and cast out of the temple the sheep 
and the oxen, and poured out the small coin of the changers, and overturned their tables, and to those 
who sold the doves He said, Take these things hence; make not My Father’s house a house of 
merchandise. Then His disciples remembered that it was written, The zeal of thy house shall eat me up.” 
It is to be noted that John makes this transaction of Jesus with those He found selling oxen and sheep and 
doves in the temple His second work; while the other Evangelists narrate a similar incident almost at the 
end and in connection with the story of the passion. Matthew has it thus: “At Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem 
the whole city was stirred, saying, Who is this? And the multitudes said, This is Jesus the prophet, from 
Nazareth of Galilee. And Jesus went into the temple and cast out all them that sold and bought in the 
temple, and He overturned the tables of the money-changers and the seats of them that sold doves. And 
He says to them, It is written, My house shall be called a house of prayer, but you make it a den of 
robbers.” Mark has the following: “And they came to Jerusalem. And having entered into the temple He 
began to cast out those that sold and bought in the temple, and the tables of the money-changers He 
overthrew and the seats of them that sold doves. And He suffered not that any should carry a vessel 
through the temple; and He taught and said unto them, Is it not written that My house shall be called a 


house of prayer for all the nations? But you have made it a den of robbers.” And Luke: “And when he came 
near, He beheld the city and wept over it, saying that, if thou hadst known in this day, even thou, the 
things that belong to peace; but now they are hid from thine eyes. For the days shall come upon thee, 
when they shall surround thee and shut thee in on every side, and shall dash thee to the ground and thy 
children, and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another, because thou knewest not the time of 
thy visitation. And He entered into the temple and began to cast out those that sold, saying to them, It is 
written, My house shall be a house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of robbers.” It is further to be 
observed that what is recorded by the three as having taken place in connection with the Lord’s going up 
to Jerusalem, when He did these things in the temple, is narrated in a very similar manner by John as 
taking place long after this, after another visit to Jerusalem different from this one. We must consider the 
statements, and in the first place that of Matthew, where we read: “When He drew nigh to Jerusalem and 
came to Bethphage over against the Mount of Olives, then Jesus sent two disciples, saying unto them, Go 
ye into the village over against you, and straightway ye shall find an ass tied and a colt with her; loose 
them and bring them to Me. And if any man say unto you, What are you doing? you shall say, The Lord 
hath need of them, and straightway he will send them. But this was done that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophet, saying, Say ye to the daughter of Zion, Behold, thy king cometh, meek and 
seated upon an ass and upon the colt of an ass. And the disciples went and did as Jesus commanded them; 
they brought the ass and the foal, and they placed on them their garments, and He sat thereon. And the 
most part of the multitude spread their garments on the road, but the multitudes that went before Him, 
and they that followed, cried, Hosanna to the Son of David, blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. Hosanna in the highest.” After this comes, “And when He had entered into Jerusalem the whole city 
was stirred,” which we cited above. Then we have Mark’s account: “And when they drew nigh unto 
Jerusalem, to Bethphage and Bethany, to the Mount of Olives, He sends two of His disciples and says to 
them, Go ye into the village over against you. And straightway as ye enter into it ye shall find a colt tied, 
on which no man hath ever sat, loose it and bring it. And if any one say to you, Why do ye this? say, 
Because the Lord hath need of him, and straightway he will send him back hither. And they went and 
found the colt tied at the door outside on the road, and they loose him. And some of them that stood there 
said to them, What do ye, loosing the colt? And they said to them as Jesus told them, and they let them go. 
And they brought the colt to Jesus, and cast on it their garments. But others cut down branches from the 
field and spread them in the way. And they that went before and they that followed cried, Hosanna, 
blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord; blessed be the kingdom that cometh, of our father 
David! Hosanna in the highest! And He went into Jerusalem to the temple, and looked round about on all 
things, and as it was already evening, He went out to Bethany with the twelve. And on the morrow when 
they were come forth from Bethany He was hungry.” Then, after the affair of the withered fig tree, “They 
came to Jerusalem. And He went into the temple and began to cast out them that sold.” Luke narrates as 
follows: “And it came to pass, when He drew near to Bethphage and Bethany at the mount that is called 
the Mount of Olives, He sent two of his disciples, saying, Go ye into the village over against you, in which 
when ye enter, ye shall find a colt tied, on which no man ever hath sate; loose him and bring him. And if 
any man asks you, Why do ye loose him? Ye shall say thus, The Lord hath need of him. And the disciples 
went and found as He said to them. And when they were loosing the colt its owners said to them, Why 
loose ye the colt? and they said, Because the Lord hath need of him. And they brought him to Jesus, and 
they threw their garments on the colt, and set Jesus thereon. And as He went, they strewed their 
garments in the way. And when He was drawing near, being now at the descent of the Mount of Olives, 
the whole multitude of the disciples began to rejoice and praise God with a loud voice for all the mighty 
works which they had seen, saying, Blessed is the King in the name of the Lord; peace in heaven and glory 
in the highest. And some of the Pharisees from the multitude said unto Him, Master, rebuke Thy disciples. 
And He answered and said, I say unto you, If these shall hold their peace, the stones will cry out. And 
when He drew near He beheld the city and wept over it,” and so on, as we cited above. John, on the 
contrary, after giving an account nearly identical with this, as far as, “And Jesus went up to Jerusalem, and 
He found in the temple those who were selling oxen and sheep,” gives a second account of an ascent of 
the Lord to Jerusalem, and then goes on to tell of the supper in Bethany six days before the passover, at 
which Martha served and Lazarus was at table. “On the morrow, a great multitude that had come to the 
feast, having heard that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, took branches of palm trees and went forth to 
meet Him; and they cried, Hosanna, blessed be the King of Israel in the name of the Lord. And Jesus, 
having found a young ass, sat thereon, as it is written, Fear not, daughter of Zion; behold thy King 
cometh, sitting on the foal of an ass.” I have written out long sections from the Gospels, but I have 
thought it necessary to do so, in order to exhibit the discrepancy at this part of our Gospel. Three of the 
Gospels place these incidents, which we supposed to be the same as those narrated by John, in connection 
with one visit of the Lord to Jerusalem. While John, on the other hand, places them in connection with two 
visits which are widely separated from each other and between which were various journeys of the Lord 
to other places. I conceive it to be impossible for those who admit nothing more than the history in their 
interpretation to show that these discrepant statements are in harmony with each other. If any one 
considers that we have not given a sound exposition, let him write a reasoned rejoinder to this declaration 
of ours. 


16. The Story of the Purging of the Temple Spiritualized. Taken Literally, It Presents Some Very Difficult 
and Unlikely Features. 


We shall, however, expound according to the strength that is given to us the reasons which move us to 


recognize here a harmony; and in doing so we entreat Him who gives to every one that asks and strives 
acutely to enquire, and we knock that by the keys of higher knowledge the hidden things of Scripture may 
be opened to us. And first, let us fix our attention on the words of John, beginning, “And Jesus went up to 
Jerusalem.” Now Jerusalem, as the Lord Himself teaches in the Gospel according to Matthew, “is the city 
of the great King.” It does not lie in a depression, or in a low situation, but is built on a high mountain, 
and there are mountains round about it, and the participation of it is to the same place, and thither the 
tribes of the Lord went up, a testimony for Israel. But that city also is called Jerusalem, to which none of 
those upon the earth ascends, nor goes in; but every soul that possesses by nature some elevation and 
some acuteness to perceive the things of the mind is a citizen of that city. And it is possible even for a 
dweller in Jerusalem to be in sin (for it is possible for even the acutest minds to sin), should they not turn 
round quickly after their sin, when they have lost their power of mind and are on the point not only of 
dwelling in one of those strange cities of Judaea, but even of being inscribed as its citizens. Jesus goes up 
to Jerusalem, after bringing help to those in Cana of Galilee, and then going down to Capernaum, that He 
may do in Jerusalem the things which are written. He found in the temple, certainly, which is said to be 
the house of the Father of the Saviour, that is, in the church or in the preaching of the ecclesiastical and 
sound word, some who were making His Father’s house a house of merchandise. And at all times Jesus 
finds some of this sort in the temple. For in that which is called the church, which is the house of the 
living God, the pillar and ground of the truth, when are there not some money-changers sitting who need 
the strokes of the scourge Jesus made of small cords, and dealers in small coin who require to have their 
money poured out and their tables overturned? When are there not those who are inclined to 
merchandise, but need to be held to the plough and the oxen, that having put their hand to it and not 
turning round to the things behind them, they may be fit for the kingdom of God? When are there not 
those who prefer the mammon of unrighteousness to the sheep which give them the material for their true 
adornment? And there are always many who look down on what is sincere and pure and unmixed with any 
bitterness or gall, and who, for the sake of miserable gain, betray the care of those tropically called doves. 
When, therefore, the Saviour finds in the temple, the house of His Father, those who are selling oxen and 
sheep and doves, and the changers of money sitting, He drives them out, using the scourge of small cords 
which He has made, along with the sheep and oxen of their trade, and pours out their stock of coin, as not 
deserving to be kept together, so little is it worth. He also overturns the tables in the souls of such as love 
money, saying even to those who sell doves, “Take these things hence,” that they may no longer traffic in 
the house of God. But I believe that in these words He indicated also a deeper truth, and that we may 
regard these occurrences as a symbol of the fact that the service of that temple was not any longer to be 
carried on by the priests in the way of material sacrifices, and that the time was coming when the law 
could no longer be observed, however much the Jews according to the flesh desired it. For when Jesus 
casts out the oxen and sheep, and orders the doves to be taken away, it was because oxen and sheep and 
doves were not much longer to be sacrificed there in accordance with Jewish practices. And possibly the 
coins which bore the stamp of material things and not of God were poured out by way of type; because the 
law which appears so venerable, with its letter that kills, was, now that Jesus had come and had used His 
scourge to the people, to be dissolved and poured out, the sacred office (episcopate) being transferred to 
those from the Gentiles who believed, and the kingdom of God being taken away from the Jews and given 
to a nation bringing forth the fruits of it. But it may also be the case that the natural temple is the soul 
skilled in reason, which, because of its inborn reason, is higher than the body; to which Jesus ascends 
from Capernaum, the lower-lying place of less dignity, and in which, before Jesus’ discipline is applied to 
it, are found tendencies which are earthly and senseless and dangerous, and things which have the name 
but not the reality of beauty, and which are driven away by Jesus with His word plaited out of doctrines of 
demonstration and of rebuke, to the end that His Father’s house may no longer be a house of merchandize 
but may receive, for its own salvation and that of others, that service of God which is performed in 
accordance with heavenly and spiritual laws. The ox is symbolic of earthly things, for he is a husbandman. 
The sheep, of senseless and brutal things, because it is more servile than most of the creatures without 
reason. Of empty and unstable thoughts, the dove. Of things that are thought good but are not, the small 
change. If any one objects to this interpretation of the passage and says that it is only pure animals that 
are mentioned in it, we must say that the passage would otherwise have an unlikely air. The occurence is 
necessarily related according to the possibilities of the story. It could not have been narrated that a herd 
of any other animals than pure ones had found access to the temple, nor could any have been sold there 
but those used for sacrifice. The Evangelist makes use of the known practice of the merchants at the 
times of the Jewish feasts; they did bring in such animals to the outer court; this practice, with a real 
occurrence He knew of, were His materials. Any one, however, who cares to do so may enquire whether it 
is in agreement with the position held by Jesus in this world, since He was reputed to be the Son of a 
carpenter, to venture upon such an act as to drive out a crowd of merchants from the temple? They had 
come up to the feast to sell to a great number of the people, the sheep, several myriads in number, which 
they were to sacrifice according to their fathers’ houses. To the richer Jews they had oxen to sell, and 
there were doves for those who had vowed such animals, and many no doubt bought these with a view to 
their good cheer at the festival. And did not Jesus do an unwarrantable thing when He poured out the 
money of the money-changers, which was their own, and overthrew their tables? And who that received a 
blow from the scourge of small cords at the hands of One held in but slight esteem, was driven out of the 
temple, would not have attacked Him and raised a cry and avenged himself with his own hand, especially 
when there was such a multitude present who might all feel themselves insulted by Jesus in the same 
way? To think, moreover, of the Son of God taking the small cords in His hands and plaiting a scourge out 


of them for this driving out from the temple, does it not bespeak audacity and temerity and even some 
measure of lawlessness? One refuge remains for the writer who wishes to defend these things and is 
minded to treat the occurrence as real history, namely, to appeal to the divine nature of Jesus, who was 
able to quench, when He desired to do so, the rising anger of His foes, by divine grace to get the better of 
myriads, and to scatter the devices of tumultuous men; for “the Lord scatters the counsels of the nations 
and brings to naught devices of the peoples, but the counsel of the Lord abideth for ever.” Thus the 
occurrence in our passage, if it really took place, was not second in point of the power it exhibits to any 
even of the most marvellous works Christ wrought, and claimed no less by its divine character the faith of 
the beholders. One may show it to be a greater work than that done at Cana of Galilee in the turning of 
water into wine; for in that case it was only soulless matter that was changed, but here it was the soul and 
will of thousands of men. It is, however, to be observed that at the marriage the mother of Jesus is said to 
be there, and Jesus to have been invited and His disciples, but that no one but Jesus is said to have 
descended to Capernaum. His disciples, however, appear afterwards as present with Him; they 
remembered that “the zeal of thine house shall devour me.” And perhaps Jesus was in each of the 
disciples as He ascended to Jerusalem, whence it is not said, Jesus went up to “Jerusalem and His 
disciples,” but He went down to Capernaum, “He and His mother and His brothers and His disciples.” 


17. Matthew’s Story of the Entry into Jerusalem. Difficulties Involved in It for Those Who Take It Literally. 


We have now to take into consideration the statements of the other Gospels on the expulsion from the 
temple of those who made it a house of merchandise. Take in the first place what we find in Matthew. On 
the Lord’s entering Jerusalem, he says, “All the city was stirred, saying, Who is this?” But before this he 
has the story of the ass and the foal which were taken by command of the Lord and found by the two 
disciples whom he sent from Bethphage into the village over against them. These two disciples loose the 
ass which was tied, and they have orders, if any one says anything to them, to answer that “the Lord has 
need of them; and immediately he will send them.” By these incidents Matthew declares that the prophecy 
was fulfilled which says, “Behold, the King cometh, meek and sitting on an ass and a colt the foal of an 
ass,” which we find in Zechariah. When, then, the disciples went and did as Jesus commanded them, they 
brought the ass and the colt, and placed on them, he says, their own garments, and the Lord sat upon 
them, clearly on the ass and the colt. Then “the most part of the multitude spread their garments in the 
way, and others cut down branches from the trees and strewed them in the way, and the multitudes that 
went before and that followed cried, Hosanna to the Son of David, blessed is He that cometh in the name 
of the Lord. Hosanna in the highest.” Hence it was that when He entered Jerusalem, the whole city was 
moved, saying, Who is this? “and the multitudes said,” those obviously who went before Him and who 
followed Him, to those who were asking who He was, “This is the prophet Jesus of Nazareth of Galilee. 
And Jesus entered into the temple and cast out all those that sold and bought in the temple, and 
overthrew the tables of the money-changers and the seats of them that sold doves: and He saith unto 
them, It is written, My house shall be called a house of prayer; but ye make it a den of robbers.” Let us 
ask those who consider that Matthew had nothing but the history in his mind when he wrote his Gospel, 
what necessity there was for two of the disciples to be sent to the village over against Bethphage, to find 
an ass tied and its colt with it and to loose them and bring them? And how did it deserve to be recorded 
that He sat upon the ass and the foal and entered into the city? And how does Zechariah prophesy about 
Christ when he says, “Rejoice greatly, thou daughter of Zion, proclaim it, thou daughter of Jerusalem. 
Behold thy king cometh unto thee, just is He and bringing salvation, meek and sitting on an ass and a 
young foal”? If it be the case that this prophecy predicts simply the material incident described by the 
Evangelists, how can those who stand on the letter maintain that this is so with regard to the following 
part also of the prophecy, which runs: “And He shall destroy chariots from Ephraim and horse from 
Jerusalem, and the bow of the warrior shall be destroyed, and a multitude and peace from the Gentiles, 
and He shall rule over the waters as far as the sea, and the rivers to the ends of the earth,” etc. It is to be 
noted, too, that Matthew does not give the words as they are found in the prophet, for instead of “Rejoice 
greatly, thou daughter of Zion, proclaim it, thou daughter of Jerusalem,” he makes it, “Tell ye the daughter 
of Zion.” He curtails the prophetic utterance by omitting the words, “Just is He and bringing salvation,” 
then he gives, “meek and sitting,” as in the original, but instead of “on an ass and a young colt,” he gives, 
“on an ass and a colt the foal of an ass.” The Jews, examining into the application of the prophecy to what 
is recorded about Jesus, press us in a way we cannot overlook with the enquiry how Jesus destroyed 
chariots out of Ephraim and horse from Jerusalem, and how He destroyed the bow of the enemy and did 
the other deeds mentioned in the passage. So much with regard to the prophecy. Our literal interpreters, 
however, if there is nothing worthy of the appearance of the Son of God in the ass and the foal, may 
perhaps point to the length of the road for an explanation. But, in the first place, fifteen stades are nota 
great distance and afford no reasonable explanation of the matter, and, in the second place, they would 
have to tell us how two beasts of burden were needed for so short a journey; “He sat,” it is said, “on 
them.” And then the words: “If any man say aught unto you, say ye that the Lord hath need of them, and 
straightway he will send them.” It does not appear to me to be worthy of the greatness of the Son’s 
divinity to say that such a nature as His confessed that it had need of an ass to be loosed from its bonds 
and of a foal to come with it; for everything the Son of God has need of should be great and worthy of His 
goodness. And then the very great multitude strewing their garments in the way, while Jesus allows them 
to do so and does not rebuke them, as is clear from the words used in another passage, “If these should 
hold their peace, the stones will cry out.” I do not know if it does not indicate a certain degree of stupidity 
on the part of the writer to take delight in such things, if nothing more is meant by them than what lies on 


the surface. And the branches being cut down from the trees and strewn on the road where the asses go 
by, surely they are rather a hindrance to Him who is the centre of the throng than a well-devised reception 
of Him. The difficulties which met us on the part of those who were cast out of the temple by Jesus meet 
us here in a still greater degree. In the Gospel of John He casts out those who bought, but Matthew says 
that He cast out those who sold and those who bought in the temple. And the buyers would naturally be 
more numerous than the sellers. We have to consider if the casting out of buyers and sellers in the temple 
was not out of keeping with the reputation of one who was thought to be the Son of a carpenter, unless, as 
we Said before, it was by a divine power that He subjected them. The words addressed to them, too, are 
harsher in the other Evangelists than in John. For John says that Jesus said to them, “Make not My 
Father’s house a house of merchandise,” while in the others they are rebuked for making the house of 
prayer a den of robbers. Now the house of His Father did not admit of being turned into a den of robbers, 
though by the acts of sinful men it was brought to be a house of merchandise. It was not only the house of 
prayer, but in fact the house of God, and by force of human neglect it harboured robbers, and was turned 
not only into their house but their den—a thing which no skill, either of architecture or of reason, could 
make it. 


18. The Ass and the Colt are the Old and the New Testament. Spiritual Meaning of the Various Features of 
the Story. Differences Between John’s Narrative and that of the Other Evangelists. 


Now to see into the real truth of these matters is the part of that true intelligence which is given to those 
who can say, “But we have the mind of Christ that we may see those things which are freely given to us of 
God;” and doubtless it is beyond our powers. For neither is the ruling principle in our soul free from 
agitation, nor are our eyes such as those of the fair bride of Christ should be, of which the bridegroom 
says, “Thy eyes are doves,” signifying, perhaps, in a riddle, the observant power which dwells in the 
spiritual, because the Holy Spirit came like a dove to our Lord and to the lord in every one. Such as we 
are, however, we will not delay, but will feel about the words of life which have been spoken to us and 
strive to lay hold of that power in them which flows to him who touches them in faith. Now Jesus is the 
word of God which goes into the soul that is called Jerusalem, riding on the ass freed by the disciples from 
its bonds. That is to say, on the simple language of the Old Testament, interpreted by the two disciples 
who loose it: in the first place him who applies what is written to the service of the soul and shows the 
allegorical sense of it with reference to her, and in the second place him who brings to light by the things 
which lie in shadow the good and true things of the future. But He also rides on the young colt, the New 
Testament; for in both alike we find the word of truth which purifies us and drives away all those thoughts 
in us which incline to selling and buying. But He does not come alone to Jerusalem, the soul, nor only with 
a few companions; for many things have to enter into us before the word of God which makes us perfect, 
and as many things have to come after Him, all, however, hymning and glorifying Him and placing under 
Him their ornaments and vestures, so that the beasts He rides on may not touch the ground, when He 
who descended out of heaven is seated on them. But that His bearers, the old and the new words of 
Scripture, may be raised yet higher above the ground, branches have to be cut down from the trees that 
they may tread on reasonable expositions. But the multitudes which go before and follow Him may also 
signify the angelic ministrations, some of which prepare the way for Him in our souls, and help in their 
adorning, while some come after His presence in us, of which we have often spoken, so that we need not 
now adduce testimonies about it. And perhaps it is not without reason that I have likened to an ass the 
surrounding voices which conduct the Word Himself to the soul; for it is a beast of burden, and many are 
the burdens, heavy the loads, which are brought into view from the text, especially of the Old Testament, 
as he can clearly see who observes what is done in this connection on the part of the Jews. But the foal is 
not a beast of burden in the same way as the ass. For though every lead of the latter be heavy to those 
who have not in themselves the upbearing and most lightening power of the Spirit, yet the new word is 
less heavy than the old. I know some who interpret the tied-up ass as being believers from the 
circumcision, who are freed from many bonds by those who are truly and spiritually instructed in the 
word; and the foal they take to be those from the Gentiles, who before they receive the word of Jesus are 
free from any control and subject to no yoke in their unbridled and pleasure-loving existence. The writers 
I am speaking of do not say who those are that go before and who those follow after; but there would be 
no absurdity in saying that those who went before were like Moses and the prophets, and those who 
followed after the holy Apostles. To what Jerusalem all these go in it is now our business to enquire, and 
what is the house which has many sellers and buyers to be driven out by the Son of God. And perhaps the 
Jerusalem above to which the Lord is to ascend driving like a charioteer those of the circumcision and the 
believers of the Gentiles, while prophets and Apostles go before Him and follow after Him (or is it the 
angels who minister to Him, for they too may be meant by those who go before and those who follow), 
perhaps it is that city which before He ascended to it contained the so-called “spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in heavenly places,” or the Canaanites and Hittites and Amorites and the other enemies of the 
people of God, and in a word, the foreigners. For in that region, too, it was possible for the prophecy to be 
fulfilled which says, “Your country is desolate, your cities are burned with fire, your land, strangers 
devour it in your presence.” For these are they who defile and turn into a den of robbers, that is, of 
themselves the heavenly house of the Father, the holy Jerusalem, the house of prayer; having spurious 
money, and giving pence and small change, cheap worthless coinage, to all who come to them. These are 
they who, contending with the souls, take from them what is most precious, robbing them of their better 
part to return to them what is worth nothing. But the disciples go and find the ass tied and loose it, for it 
cannot have Jesus on account of the covering that is laid upon it by the law. And the colt is found with it, 


both having been lost till Jesus came; I mean, namely, those of the circumcision and those of the Gentiles 
who afterwards believed. But how these are sent back again after Jesus has ascended to Jerusalem seated 
upon them, it is somewhat dangerous to say; for there is something mystical about it, in connection with 
the change of saints into angels. After that change they will be sent back, in the age succeeding this one, 
like the ministering spirits, who are sent to do service for the sake of them who will thereby inherit 
salvation. But if the ass and the foal are the old and the new Scriptures, on which the Word of God rides, it 
is easy to see how, after the Word has appeared in them, they are sent back and do not wait after the 
Word has entered Jerusalem among those who have cast out all the thoughts of selling and buying. I 
consider, too, that it is not without significance that the place where the ass was found tied, and the foal, 
was a village, and a village without a name. For in comparison with the great world in heaven, the whole 
earth is a village where the ass is found tied and the colt, and it is simply called “the village” without any 
other designation being added to it. From Bethphage Matthew says the disciples are sent out who are to 
fetch the ass and the colt; and Bethphage is a priestly place, the name of which means “House of Jaw- 
bones.” So much we have said, as our power allowed, on the text of Matthew, reserving for a further 
opportunity, when we may be permitted to take up the Gospel of Matthew by itself, a more complete and 
accurate discussion of his statements. Mark and Luke say that the two disciples, acting on their Master’s 
instructions, found a foal tied, on which no one had ever sat, and that they loosed it and brought it to the 
Lord. Mark adds that they found the foal tied at the door, outside on the road. But who is outside? Those 
of the Gentiles who were strangers from the covenants, and aliens to the promise of God; they are on the 
road, not resting under a roof or a house, bound by their own sins, and to be loosed by the twofold 
knowledge spoken of above, of the friends of Jesus. And the bonds with which the foal was tied, and the 
sins committed against the wholesome law and reproved by it,—for it is the gate of life,—in respect of it, I 
say, they were not inside but outside the door, for perhaps inside the door there cannot be any such bond 
of wickedness. But there were some persons standing beside the tied-up foal, as Mark says; those, I 
suppose, who had tied it; as Luke records, it was the masters of the foal who said to the disciples, Why 
loose ye the foal? For those lords who subjected and bound the sinner are illegal masters and cannot look 
the true master in the face when he frees the foal from its bonds. Thus when the disciples say, “The Lord 
hath need of him,” these wicked masters have nothing to say in reply. The disciples then bring the foal to 
Jesus naked, and put their own dress on it, so that the Lord may sit on the disciples’ garments which are 
on it, at His ease. What is said further will not, in the light of Matthew’s statements, present any difficulty; 
how “They come to Jerusalem, and entering into the temple He began to cast out them that sold and 
bought in the temple,” or how “When He drew nigh and beheld the city He wept over it; and entering into 
the temple He began to cast out them that sold.” For in some of those who have the temple in themselves 
He casts out all that sell and buy in the temple; but in others who do not quite obey the word of God, He 
only makes a beginning of casting out the sellers and buyers. There is a third class also besides these, in 
which He began to cast out the sellers only, and not also the buyers. With John, on the contrary, they are 
all cast out by the scourge woven of small cords, along with the sheep and the oxen. It should be carefully 
considered whether it is possible that the changes of the things described and the discrepancies found in 
them can be satisfactorily solved by the anagogic method. Each of the Evangelists ascribes to the Word 
different modes of action, which produce in souls of different tempers not the same effects but yet similar 
ones. The discrepancy we noticed in respect of Jesus’ journeys to Jerusalem, which the Gospel now in 
hand reports quite differently from the other three, as we have expounded their words, cannot be made 
good in any other way. John gives statements which are similar to those of the other three but not the 
same; instead of branches cut from the trees or stubble brought from the fields and strewed on the road 
he says they took branches of palm trees. He says that much people had come to the feast, and that these 
went out to meet Him, crying, “Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord,” and “Blessed is the 
King of Israel.” He also says that it was Jesus Himself who found the young ass on which Christ sat, and 
the phrase, young ass, doubtless conveys some additional meaning, as the small animal afforded a benefit 
not of men, nor through men, but through Jesus Christ. John moreover does not, any more than the others, 
reproduce the prophetic words exactly; instead of them he gives us “Fear not, O daughter of Zion; behold 
thy King cometh sitting” (instead of “mounted”) “on the foal of an ass” (for “on an ass and a young foal”). 
The words “Fear not, daughter of Zion,” are not in the prophet at all. But as the prophetic utterance has 
been applied by all in this way, let us see if there was not a necessity that the daughter of Zion should 
rejoice greatly and that the greater than she, the daughter of Jerusalem, should not only rejoice greatly 
but should also proclaim it when her king was coming to her, just and bringing salvation, and meek, 
having mounted an ass and a young colt. Whoever, then, receives Him will no longer be afraid of those 
who are armed with the specious discourses of the heterodox, those chariots of Ephraim said to be 
destroyed by the Lord, nor the horse, the vain thing for safety, that is the mad desire which has 
accustomed itself to the things of sense and which is injurious to many of those who desire to dwell in 
Jerusalem and to attend to the sound word. It is also fitting to rejoice at the destruction by Him who rides 
on the ass and the young foal of every hostile dart, since the fiery darts of the enemy are no longer to 
prevail over him who has received Jesus to his own temple. And there will also be a multitude from the 
Gentiles with peace at the Saviour’s coming to Jerusalem, when He rules over the waters that He may 
bruise the head of the dragon on the water, and we shall tread upon the waves of the sea and to the 
mouths of all the rivers on the earth. Mark, however, writing about the foal, reports the Lord to have said, 
“On which never man sat;” and he seems to me to hint at the circumstance that those who afterwards 
believed had never submitted to the Word before Jesus’ coming to them. For of men, perhaps, no one had 
ever sate on the foal, but of hearts or of powers alien to the Word some had sate on it, since in the prophet 


Isaiah the wealth of opposing powers is said to be borne on asses and camels. “In the distress and the 
affliction,” he writes, “the lion and the lion’s whelp, whence also the offspring of flying asps, who carried 
their riches on asses and camels.” The question occurs again, for those who have no mind but for the bare 
words, if according to their view the words, “on which never man sat,” are not quite meaningless. For who 
but a man ever sits on a foal? So much of our views. 


19. Various Views of Heracleon on Purging of the Temple. 


Let us see what Heracleon makes of this. He says that the ascent to Jerusalem signifies the Lord’s going 
up from material things to the spiritual place, which is a likeness of Jerusalem. And he considers that the 
words are, “He found in the temple,” and not “in the sanctuary,” because the Lord is not to be understood 
as instrumental in that call only, which takes place where the spirit is not. He considers the temple to be 
the Holy of Holies, into which none but the High-Priest enters, and there I believe he says that the 
spiritual go; while the court of the temple, where the levites also enter, is a symbol of these psychical ones 
who are saved, but outside the Pleroma. Then those who are found in the temple selling oxen and sheep 
and doves, and the money-changers sitting, he took to represent those who attribute nothing to grace, but 
regard the entrance of strangers to the temple as a matter of merchandise and gain, and who minister the 
sacrifices for the worship of God, with a view to their own gain and love of money. And the scourge which 
Jesus made of small cords and did not receive from another, he expounds in a way of his own, saying that 
the scourge is an image of the power and energy of the Holy Spirit, driving out by His breath those who 
are bad. And he declares that the scourge and the linen and the napkin and other things of such a kind 
are symbolic of the power and energy of the Holy Spirit. Then he assumes what is not written, as that the 
scourge was tied to a piece of wood, and this wood he takes to be a type of the cross; on this wood the 
gamblers, merchants, and all evil was nailed up and done away. In searching into the act of Jesus, and 
discussing the composition of the scourge out of two substances, he romances in an extraordinary way; 
He did not make it, he says, of dead leather. He wished to make the Church no longer a den of robbers, 
but the house of His Father. We must here say what is most necessary on the divinity, as referred to in 
Heracleon’s text. If Jesus calls the temple at Jerusalem the house of His Father, and that temple was made 
in honour of Him who made heaven and earth, why are we not at once told that He is the Son of no one 
else than the Maker of heaven and earth, that He is the Son of God? To this house of the Father of Jesus, 
as being the house of prayer, the Apostles of Christ also, as we find in their “Acts,” are told by the angel to 
go and to stand there and preach all the words of this life. But they came to the house of prayer, through 
the Beautiful Gate, to pray there, a thing they would not have done had they not known Him to be the 
same with the God worshipped by those who had dedicated that temple. Hence, too, they say, those who 
obeyed God rather than men, Peter and the Apostles, “The God of our Fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye 
slew, hanging Him on a tree;” for they know that by no other God was Jesus raised from the dead but the 
God of the fathers, whom Jesus also extols as the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, who are not dead 
but living. How, too, could the disciples, if the house was not that of the same God with the God of Christ, 
have remembered the saying in the sixty-ninth Psalm, “The zeal of thy house shall devour Me;” for thus it 
is found in the prophet, and not “hath devoured Me.” Now Christ is zealous principally for that house of 
God which is in each of us; He does not wish that it should be a house of merchandise, nor that the house 
of prayer should be a den of robbers; for He is the Son of a jealous God. We ought to give a liberal 
interpretation to such utterances of Scripture; they speak of human things, but in the way of metaphor, to 
show that God desires that nothing foreign should be mixed up with His will in the soul of all men, indeed, 
but principally of those who are minded to accept the message of our most divine faith. But we must 
remember that the sixty-ninth Psalm, which contains the words, “The zeal of thy house shall devour me,” 
and a little further on, “They gave Me gall for My drink and for My thirst they gave Me vinegar,” both 
texts being recorded in the Gospels, that that Psalm is spoken in the person of the Christ, and nowhere 
shows any change of person. It shows a great want of observation on Heracleon’s part that he considers 
the words, “The zeal of thy house shall devour Me,” to be spoken in the person of those powers which 
were cast out and destroyed by the Saviour; he fails to see the connection of the prophecy in the Psalm. 
For if these words are understood as spoken by the expelled and destroyed powers, it follows that he must 
take the words, “They gave Me vinegar to drink,” which are a part of the same psalm, to be also spoken by 
those powers. What misled him was probably that he could not understand how the “shall devour Me” 
could be spoken by Christ, since He did not appreciate the way in which anthropopathic statements are 
applied to God and to Christ. 


20. The Temple Which Christ Says He Will Raise Up is the Church. How the Dry Bones Will Be Made to 
Live Again. 


“The Jews then answered and said unto Him, What sign showest Thou unto us, seeing that Thou doest 
these things? Jesus answered and said unto them, Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” 
Those of the body, and those who incline to material things, seem to me to be meant by the Jews, who, 
after Jesus has driven out those who make God’s house a house of merchandise, are angry at Him for 
treating these matters in such a way, and demand a sign, a sign which will show that the Word, whom they 
do not receive, has a right to do such things. The Saviour joins on to His statement about the temple a 
statement which is really one with the former, about His own body, and to the question, What sign doest 
Thou, seeing that Thou doest such things? answers, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up.” He could have exhibited a thousand other signs, but to the question, “Seeing that Thou doest such 


things,” He could not answer anything else; He fittingly gave the answer about the sign connected with 
the temple, and not about signs unconnected with the temple. Now, both of these two things, the temple 
and the body of Jesus, appear to me, in one interpretation at least, to be types of the Church, and to 
signify that it is built of living stones, a spiritual house for a holy priesthood, built on the foundation of the 
Apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus being the head corner-stone; and it is, therefore, called a temple. 
Now, from the text, “Ye are the body of Christ, and members each in his part,” we see that even though 
the harmonious fitting of the stones of the temple appear to be dissolved and scattered, as it is written in 
the twenty-second Psalm that all the bones of Christ are, by the plots made against it in persecutions and 
afflictions, on the part of those who war against the unity of the temple in persecutions, yet the temple 
will be raised again, and the body will rise again on the third day after the day of evil which threatens it, 
and the day of consummation which follows. For the third day will rise on the new heaven and the new 
earth, when these bones, the whole house of Israel, will rise in the great Lord’s day, death having been 
overcome. And thus the resurrection of the Saviour from the passion of the cross contains the mystery of 
the resurrection of the whole body of Christ. But as that material body of Jesus was sacrificed for Christ, 
and was buried, and was afterwards raised, so the whole body of Christ’s saints is crucified along with 
Him, and now lives no longer; for each of them, like Paul, glories in nothing but the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through which He is crucified to the world, and the world to Him. Not only, therefore, is it 
crucified with Christ, and crucified to the world; it is also buried with Christ, for we were buried with 
Christ, Paul says. And then he says, as if enjoying some earnest of the resurrection, “We rose with Him,” 
because He walks in a certain newness of life, though not yet risen in that blessed and perfect 
resurrection which is hoped for. Either, then, he is now crucified, and afterwards is buried, or he is now 
buried and taken down from the cross, and, being now buried, is to rise at some future time. But to most 
of us the mystery of the resurrection is a great one, and difficult of contemplation; it is spoken of in many 
other passages of Scripture, and is specially announced in the following passage of Ezekiel: “And the hand 
of the Lord was upon me, and He led me out in the Spirit of the Lord, and set me in the midst of the plain, 
and it was full of human bones. And He led me round about them in a circle, and behold there were very 
many on the face of the plain, and behold they were very dry. And He said to me, Son of man, shall these 
bones live? And I said, Lord, Lord, Thou knowest. And He said to me, Prophesy to these bones, and thou 
shalt say to them, Hear the word of the Lord, ye dry bones;” and a little further on, “And the Lord spake to 
me, saying, Son of man, these bones are the house of Israel. And they say, Our bones are become dry, our 
hope is lost, we have breathed our last.” For what bones are these which are addressed, “Hear ye the 
word of the Lord,” as if they heard the word of the Lord? They belong to the house of Israel, or to the body 
of Christ, of which the Lord says, “All My bones are scattered,” although the bones of His body were not 
scattered, and not even one of them was broken. But when the resurrection itself takes place of the true 
and more perfect body of Christ, then those who are now the members of Christ, for they will then be dry 
bones, will be brought together, bone to bone, and fitting to fitting (for none of those who are destitute of 
fitting (harmonia) will come to the perfect man), to the measure of the stature of the fulness of the body of 
Christ. And then the many members will be the one body, all of them, though many, becoming members of 
one body. But it belongs to God alone to make the distinction of foot and hand and eye and hearing and 
smelling, which in one sense fill up the head, but in another the feet and the rest of the members, and the 
weaker and humbler ones, the more and the less honourable. God will temper the body together, and 
then, rather than now, He will give to that which lacks the more abundant honour, that there may be, by 
no means, any schism in the body, but that the members may have the same care for one another, and, if 
any member be well off, all the members may share in its good things, or if any member be glorified, all 
the members may rejoice with it. 


21. That the Son Was Raised Up by the Father. The Charge Brought Against Jesus at His Trial Was Based 
on the Incident Now Before Us. 


What I have said is not alien to the passage now engaging us, dealing as it does with the temple and those 
cast out from it, of which the Saviour says, “The zeal of thy house shall devour Me;” and with the Jews 
who asked that a sign should be showed them, and the Saviour’s answer to them, in which He combines 
the discourse on the temple with that on His own body, and says, “Destroy this temple and in three days I 
will raise it up.” For from this temple, which is the body of Christ, everything that is irrational and savours 
of merchandise must be driven away, that it may no longer be a house of merchandise. And this temple 
must be destroyed by those who plot against the Word of God, and after its destruction be raised again on 
that third day which we discussed above; when the disciples also will remember what He, the Word, said 
before the temple of God was destroyed, and will believe, not only their knowledge but their faith also 
being then made perfect, and that by the word which Jesus spoke. And every one who is of this nature, 
Jesus purifying him, puts away things that are irrational and things that savour of selling, to be destroyed 
on account of the zeal of the Logos that is in Him. But they are destroyed to be raised again by Jesus, not 
on the third day, if we attend to the exact words before us, but “in three days.” For the rising again of the 
temple takes place on the first day after it has been destroyed and on the second day, and its resurrection 
is accomplished in all the three days. Hence a resurrection both has been and is to be, if indeed we were 
buried with Christ, and rose with Him. And since the word, “We rose with Him,” does not cover the whole 
of the resurrection, “in Christ shall all be made alive, but every one in his own order, Christ the first fruits, 
then they that are Christ’s at His coming, and then the end.” It belongs to the resurrection that one 
should be on the first day in the paradise of God, and it belongs to the resurrection when Jesus appears 
and says, “Touch Me not; for I am not yet ascended to My Father,” but the perfection of the resurrection 


was when He came to the Father. Now there are some who fall into confusion on this head of the Father 
and the Son, and we must devote a few words to them. They quote the text, “Yea, and we are found false 
witnesses for God, because we testified against God that He raised up Christ, whom He raised not up,” 
and other similar texts which show the raiser-up to be another person than He who was raised up; and the 
text, “Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it up,” as if it resulted from these that the Son did 
not differ in number from the Father, but that both were one, not only in point of substance but in point of 
subject, and that the Father and the Son were said to be different in some of their aspects but not in their 
hypostases. Against such views we must in the first place adduce the leading texts which prove the Son to 
be another than the Father, and that the Son must of necessity be the son of a Father, and the Father, the 
father of a Son. Then we may very properly refer to Christ’s declaration that He cannot do anything but 
what He sees the Father doing and saying, because whatever the Father does that the Son also does in 
like manner, and that He had raised the dead, i.e., the body, the Father granting Him this, who must be 
said to have been the principal agent in raising up Christ from the dead. But Heracleon says, “In three 
days,” instead of “On the third day,” not having examined the point (and yet having noted the words “in 
three”), that the resurrection is brought about in three days. But he also calls the third the spiritual day, in 
which they consider the resurrection of the Church to be indicated. It follows from this that the first day is 
to be called the “earthly” day, and the second the psychical, the resurrection of the Church not having 
taken place on them. Now the statements of the false witnesses, recorded in the Gospel according to 
Matthew and Mark towards the end of the Gospel, and the accusation they brought against our Lord Jesus 
Christ, appear to have reference to this utterance of His, “Destroy this temple, and I will build it up in 
three days.” For He was speaking of the temple of His body, but they supposed His words to refer to the 
temple of stone, and so they said when accusing Him, “This man said, I am able to destroy the temple of 
God and to build it up in three days,” or, as Mark has it, “We heard Him say, that I will destroy this temple 
made with hands, and in three days I will build up another temple not made with hands.” Here the high- 
priest stood up and said to Him, “Answerest Thou nothing? What do these witness against Thee? But Jesus 
held His peace.” Or, as Mark says, “And the high-priest stood up in the midst, and asked Jesus saying, 
Answerest Thou nothing? What do these witness against Thee? But He held His peace and answered 
nothing.” These words must, I think, necessarily have reference to the text now before us. 


22. The Temple of Solomon Did Not Take Forty-Six Years to Build. With Regard to that of Ezra We Cannot 
Tell How Long It Took. Significance of the Number Forty-Six. 


The Jews therefore said, “Forty and six years was this temple in building, and wilt thou raise it up in three 
days?” How the Jews said that the temple had been forty-six years building, we cannot tell, if we adhere to 
the history. For it is written in the third Book of Kings, that they prepared the stones and the wood three 
years, and in the fourth year, in the second month, when Solomon was king over Israel, the king 
commanded, and they brought great precious stones for the foundation of the house, and unhewn stones. 
And the sons of Solomon and the sons of Hiram hewed the stones and laid them in the fourth year, and 
they founded the house of the Lord in the month Nisan and the second month: in the tenth year in the 
month Baal, which was the eighth month, the house was finished according to the whole count and the 
whole plan of it. Thus comparing the time of its completion with the period of building, the building of it 
occupies less than eleven years. How, then, do the Jews come to say that the temple was forty-six years in 
building? One might, indeed, do violence to the words and make out the period of forty-six years at all 
costs, by counting from the time when David, after planning about the building of the temple, said to 
Nathan the prophet, “Behold I dwell in a house of cedar, and the ark of God dwelleth in the midst of the 
tent,” for though it is true that he was prevented, as being a man of blood, from carrying out the building, 
he seems to have busied himself in collecting materials for it. In the first Book of Chronicles, certainly, 
David the king says to all the congregation, “Solomon my son, whom the Lord hath chosen, is young and 
tender, and the work is great, because he is not to build for man but for the Lord God. According to my 
whole power I have prepared for the house of my God, gold, silver, brass, and iron, wood, stones of Soom, 
and stones for filling up, and precious stones of many kinds, and all sorts of precious wood, and a large 
quantity of Parian marble. And besides this, for the pleasure I have taken in the house of my God, the gold 
and the silver I possess, lo, I have given it for the house of my Lord, to the full; from such supplies I 
prepared for the house of the saints, three thousand talents of gold from Suphir, and seven thousand 
talents of stamped silver. that the houses of God may be overlaid with them by the hands of artificers.” For 
David reigned seven years in Hebron and thirty-three years in Jerusalem; so that if it could be shown that 
the beginning of the preparations for the temple and of David’s collecting the necessary material, was in 
the fifth year of his reign, then, with some forcing, the statement about forty-six years might stand. But 
some one else will say that the temple spoken of was not that built by Solomon, for that it was destroyed 
at the period of the captivity, but the temple built at the time of Ezra, with regard to which the forty-six 
years can be shown to be quite accurate. But in this Maccabean period things were very unsettled with 
regard to the people and the temple, and I do not know if the temple was really built in that number of 
years. Heracleon pays no attention to the history, but says that in that he was forty-six years preparing the 
temple, Solomon was an image of the Saviour. The number six he connects with matter, that is, the image, 
and the number forty, which he says is the tetrad, not admitting of combination, he connects with the 
inspiration and the seed in the inspiration. Consider if the forty cannot be taken as due to the four 
elements of the world arranged in the building of the temple at the points at issue, and the six to the fact 
that man was created on the sixth day. 


23. The Temple Spoken of by Christ is the Church. Application to the Church of the Statements Regarding 
the Building of Solomon’s Temple, and the Numbers Stated in that Narrative. 


“But He spake of the temple of His body. When, therefore, He was raised from the dead, His disciples 
remembered that He said this, and they believed the Scripture and the word which Jesus had said.” This 
refers to the statement that the body of the Son is His temple. It may be asked whether this is to be taken 
in its plain sense, or whether we should try to connect each statement that is recorded about the temple, 
with the view we take about the body of Jesus, whether the body which He received from the Virgin, or 
that body of Christ which the Church is said to be, as we are said by the Apostle to be all members of His 
body. One may, on the one hand, suppose it to be hopeless to get everything that is said about the temple 
properly connected with the body, in whatever sense the body be taken, and one may have recourse to a 
simpler explanation, and say that the body (in either of these senses) is called the temple, because as the 
temple had the glory of God dwelling in it, so He who was the image and glory of God, the first-born of 
every creature, could rightly be called, in respect of His body or the Church, the temple containing the 
image. We, for our part, see it to be a hard task to expound every particular of what is said about the 
temple in the third Book of Kings, and far beyond our powers of language, and we defer it in the 
meantime, as a thing beyond the scale of the present work. We also have a strong conviction that in such 
matters, which transcend human nature, it must be the work of divine wisdom to make plain the meaning 
of inspired Scripture, of that wisdom which is hidden in a mystery, which none of the rulers of this world 
knew. We are well aware, too, that we need the assistance of that excellent Spirit of wisdom, in order to 
understand such matters, as they should be understood by ministers of sacred things; and in this 
connection we will attempt to describe, as shortly as we may, our view of what belongs to this subject. The 
body is the Church, and we learn from Peter that it is a house of God, built of living stones, a spiritual 
house for a holy priesthood. Thus the son of David, who builds this house, is a type of Christ. He builds it 
when his wars are at an end, and a period of profound peace has arrived; he builds the temple for the 
glory of God in the Jerusalem on earth, so that worship may no longer be celebrated in a moveable 
erection like the tabernacle. Let us seek to find in the Church the truth of each statement made about the 
temple. If all Christ’s enemies are made the footstool of His feet, and Death, the last enemy, is destroyed, 
then there will be the most perfect peace. Christ will be Solomon, which means “Peaceful,” and the 
prophecy will find its fulfilment in Him, which says, “With those who hated peace I was peaceful.” And 
then each of the living stones will be, according to the work of his life here, a stone of that temple, one, at 
the foundation, an apostle or a prophet, bearing those placed upon him, and another, after those in the 
foundation, and supported by the Apostles, will himself, with the Apostles, help to bear those in more 
need. One will be a stone of the inmost parts, where the ark is, and the cherubim, and the mercy-seat; 
another will be on the outer wall, and another even outside the outer wall of the levites and priests, a 
stone of the altar of whole burnt offerings. And the management and service of these things will be 
entrusted to holy powers, angels of God, being, respectively, lordships, thrones, dominions, or powers; and 
there will be others subject to these, typified by three thousand six hundred chief officers, who were 
appointed over the works of Solomon, and the seventy thousand of those who bore burdens, and the 
eighty thousand stone-cutters in the mountain, who wrought in the work, and prepared the stones and the 
wood. It is to be remarked that those reported as bearing burdens are related to the Hebdomad. The 
quarrymen and stone-cutters, who make the stones fitted for the temple, have some kinship to the 
ogdoad. And the officers, who are six hundred in number, are connected with the perfect number six 
multiplied into itself. The preparation of the stones, as they are taken out and fitted for the building, 
extends over three years; this appears to me to point solely to the time of the eternal interval which is 
akin to the triad. This will come to pass when peace is consummated after the number of years of the 
transaction of the matters connected with the exodus from Egypt, namely, three hundred and forty, and of 
what took place in Egypt four hundred and thirty years after the covenant made by God with Abraham. 
Thus, from Abraham to the beginning of the building of the temple, there are two sabbatic numbers, the 
700 and the 70; and at that time, too, our King Christ will command the seventy thousand burden-bearers 
not to take any chance stones for the foundation of the temple, but great stones, precious, unhewn, that 
they may be hewn, not by any chance workmen, but by the sons of Solomon; for so we find it written in 
the third Book of Kings. Then, too, on account of the profound peace, Hiram, king of Tyre, cooperates in 
the building of the temple, and gives his own sons to the sons of Solomon, to hew, in company with them, 
the great and precious stones for the holy place, which, in the fourth year, are placed in the foundation of 
the house of the Lord. But in an ogdoad of years the house is finished in the eighth month of the eighth 
year after its foundation. 


24. The Account of the Building of Solomon’s Temple Contains Serious Difficulties and is to Be Interpreted 
Spiritually. 


For the sake of those, however, who consider that nothing further than the narrative itself is meant to be 
indicated in these words, it may not be unfitting to introduce at this point some considerations which they 
can scarcely withstand, to show that the words ought to be regarded as those of the Spirit, and that the 
mind of the Spirit should be sought for in them. Did the sons of the kings really spend their time in hewing 
the great and precious stones, and practise a craft so little in keeping with royal birth? And the number of 
the burden-bearers and of the stone-cutters and of the officers, the duration, too, of the period of 
preparing the stones and marking them, is all this recorded as it really was? The holy house, too, was got 
ready in peace and was to be built for God without hammer or axe or any iron tool, that there might be no 


disturbance in the house of God. And again I would ask those who are in bondage to the letter how it is 
possible that there should be eighty thousand stone-cutters and that the house of God should be built out 
of hard white stones without the noise of hammer or axe or any iron tool being heard in His house while 
the building was going on? Is it not living stones that are hewn without any noise or tumult somewhere 
outside the temple, so that they are brought ready prepared to the place which awaits them in the 
building? And there is some sort of an ascent about the temple of God, not with angles, but with bends of 
straight lines. For it is written, “And there was a winding staircase to the middle, and from the middle to 
the third floor;” for the staircase in the house of God had to be spiral, thus imitating in its ascent the 
circle, which is the most perfect figure. But that this house might be secure five ties are built in it, as fair 
as possible, a cubit high, that on looking up one might see it to be suggested how we rise from sensible 
things to the so-called divine perceptions, and so be brought to perceive those things which are seen only 
by the mind. But the place of the happier stones appears to be that called Dabir, where the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord was, and, as I may say, the handwriting of God, the tables written with His own 
finger. And the whole house is overlaid with gold; “the whole house,” we read, “he overlaid with gold until 
all the house was finished.” But there were two cherubim in Dabir, a word which the translators of the 
Hebrew Bible into Greek failed to render satisfactorily. Some, failing to do justice to the language, render 
it the temple; but it is more sacred than the temple. Now everything about the house was made golden, 
for a sign that the mind which is quite made perfect estimates accurately the things perceived by the 
intellect. But it is not given to all to approach and know them; and hence the veil of the court is erected, 
since to most of the priests and levites the things in the inmost part of the temple are not revealed. 


25. Further Spiritualizing of Solomon’s Temple-Building. 


It is worth while to enquire how, on the one hand, Solomon the king is said to have built the temple, and 
on the other the master-builder whom Solomon sent and fetched, “Hiram of Tyre, the son of a woman who 
was a widow; and he was of the tribe of Naphtali, and his father was a man of Tyre, a worker in brass, and 
filled with wisdom and understanding, to work all works in brass; and he was brought in to King Solomon 
and wrought all his works.” Here I ask whether Solomon can be taken for the first-born of all creation, 
and Hiram for the man whom he assumed, from the constraint of men—for the word Tyrians means 
“constrainers”—the man who derived his birth from nature, and being filled with all manner of art and 
wisdom and understanding, was brought in to cooperate with the first-born of all creation, and to build 
the temple. In this temple there are also windows, placed obliquely and out of sight, so that the 
illumination of the divine light may enter for salvation, and—why should I go into particulars?—that the 
body of Christ, the Church, may be found having the plan of the spiritual house and temple of God. As I 
said before, we require that wisdom which is hidden in a mystery, and which he alone can apprehend who 
is able to say, “But we have the mind of Christ,”—we require that wisdom to interpret spiritually each 
detail of what is said in accordance with the will of Him who caused it to be written. To enter into these 
details is not in accordance with our present subject. What has been said may suffice to let us understand 
how “He spake about the temple of His body.” 


26. The Promises Addressed to Jerusalem in the Prophets Refer to the Church, and are Still to Be 
Fulfilled. 


After all this it is proper to ask whether what is narrated as having taken place about the temple has ever 
taken place or ever will take place about the spiritual house. The argument may seem to pinch in 
whichever way we take it. If we say that it is possible that something like what is told about the temple 
may take place with regard to the spiritual house, or has already taken place in it, then those who hear us 
will, with difficulty, be brought to admit that a change can take place in such good things as these, firstly, 
because they do not wish it, and secondly, because of the incongruity of thinking that such things admit of 
change. If, on the other hand, We seek to maintain the unchangeableness of the good things once given to 
the saints, then we cannot apply to them what we find in the history, and we shall seem to be doing what 
those of the heresies do, who fail to maintain the unity of the narrative of Scripture from beginning to end. 
If we are not to take the view proper to old wives or Jews, of the promises recorded in the prophets, and 
especially in Isaiah, if, that is to say, we are to look for their fulfilment in connection with the Jerusalem on 
earth, then, as certain remarkable things connected with the building of the temple and the restoration of 
the people from the captivity are spoken of as happening after the captivity and the destruction of the 
temple, we must say that we are now the temple and the people which was carried captive, but is to come 
up again to Judaea and Jerusalem, and to be built with the precious stones of Jerusalem. But I cannot tell 
if it be possible that, at the revolution of long periods of time, things of the same nature should take place 
again, but in a worse way. The prophecies of Isaiah which we mentioned are the following: “Behold I 
prepare for thy stone carbuncle and for thy foundation sapphire; and I will make thy battlements jasper, 
and thy gates stones of crystal, and thy outer wall choice stones; and all thy sons shall be taught of the 
Lord, and in great peace shall thy children be, and in righteousness shalt thou be built.” And a little 
further on, to the same Jerusalem: “And the glory of Lebanon shall come to thee with cypress, and pine, 
and cedar, along with those who will glorify My holy place. And the sons of them that humbled thee and 
insulted thee shall come to thee in fear; and thou shalt be called the city of the Lord, Sion of holy Israel, 
because thou wert desolate and hated, and there was none to help thee. And I will make thee an eternal 
delight, a joy of generations of generations. And thou shalt suck the milk of the Gentiles and shall eat the 
riches of kings, and thou shalt know that I am the Lord that saveth thee and the God of Israel that 


chooseth thee. And instead of brass I will bring thee gold, and instead of iron I will bring thee silver, and 
for wood I will bring thee brass, and for stones iron. And I will establish thy rulers in peace and thy 
overseers in righteousness. And wickedness shall no more be heard in thy land, nor affliction and distress 
in thy borders, but thy walls shall be called salvation and thy gates sculpture. And the sun shall no longer 
be to thee for light by day, nor shall the rising of the moon give light to thee by night, but Christ shall be 
to thee an everlasting light and thy God thy glory. For thy sun shall no more go down, and thy moon shall 
not fail, for thy Lord shall be to thee an everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall be fulfilled.” 
These prophecies clearly refer to the age still to come, and they are addressed to the children of Israel in 
their captivity, to whom He was sent and came, who said, “I am not sent but to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.” Such things, though they are captives, they are to receive in their own land; and proselytes also 
are to come to them at that time through Christ, and are to fly to them, according to the saying, “Behold, 
proselytes shall come to thee through Me, and shall flee to thee for refuge.” And if all this is to take place 
with the captives, then it is plain that they must be about their temple, and that they must go up there 
again to be built up, having become the most precious of stones. For we find with John in his Apocalyse, 
the promise made to him that overcomes, that he will be a pillar in the temple of God, and will go no more 
out. All this I have said with a view to our obtaining a cursory view at least of the matters pertaining to 
the temple, and the house of God, and the Church and Jerusalem, which we cannot now take up 
systematically. Those, however, who, in their reading of the prophets, do not shrink from the labour of 
seeking after their spiritual meaning, must enquire into these matters with the greatest particularity, and 
must take account of every possibility. So far of “the temple of His body.” 


27. Of the Belief the Disciples Afterwards Attained in the Words of Jesus. 


“When He was raised from the dead, His disciples remembered that He spake this, and they believed the 
Scripture and the word which Jesus had said.” This tells us that after Jesus’ resurrection from the dead 
His disciples saw that what He had said about the temple had a higher application to His passion and His 
resurrection; they remembered that the words, “In three days I will raise it up,” pointed to the 
resurrection; “And they believed the Scripture and the word which Jesus had said.” We are not told that 
they believed the Scripture or the word which Jesus said, before. For faith in its full sense is the act of him 
who accepts with his whole soul what is professed at baptism. As for the higher sense, as we have already 
spoken of the resurrection from the dead of the whole body of the Lord, we have now to note that the 
disciples were put in mind by the fulfilment of the Scripture which when they were in life they had not 
fully understood; its meaning was now brought under their eyes and made quite clear to them, and they 
knew of what heavenly things it was the pattern and shadow. Then they believed the Scripture who 
formerly did not believe it, and believed the word of Jesus which, as the speaker means to convey, they 
had not believed before the resurrection. For how can any one be said in the full sense to believe the 
Scripture when he does not see in it the mind of the Holy Spirit, which God would have us to believe 
rather than the literal meaning? From this point of view we must say that none of those who walk 
according to the flesh believe the spiritual things of the law, of the very beginnings of which they have no 
conception. But, they say, those are more blessed who have not seen and yet believe, than those who have 
seen and have believed, and for this they quote the saying to Thomas at the end of the Gospel of John, 
“Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have believed.” But it is not said here that those who have 
not seen and yet have believed are more blessed than those who have seen and believed. According to 
their view those after the Apostles are more blessed than the Apostles; than which nothing can be more 
foolish. He who is to be blessed must see in his mind the things which he believes, and must be able with 
the Apostles to hear the words spoken to him, “Blessed are your eyes, for they see, and your ears, for they 
hear,” and “Many prophets and righteous men have desired to see the things which ye see, and have not 
seen them, and to hear the things which ye hear, and have not heard them.” Yet he may be content who 
only receives the inferior beatitude, which says: “Blessed are they who have not seen and yet have 
believed.” But how much more blessed are those eyes which Jesus calls blessed for the things which they 
have seen, than those which have not attained to such a vision; Simeon is content to take into his arms the 
salvation of God, and after seeing it, he says, “Now, O Lord, lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, 
according to Thy word; for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.” We must strive, therefore, as Solomon 
says, to open our eyes that we may be satisfied with bread; “Open thine eyes,” he says, “and be satisfied 
with bread.” What I have said on the text, “They believe the Scripture and the word which Jesus had said 
unto them,” may lead us to understand, after discussing the subject of faith, that the perfection of our 
faith will be given us at the great resurrection from the dead of the whole body of Jesus which is His Holy 
Church. For what is said about knowledge, “Now I know in part,” that, I think, may be said in the same 
way of every other good; and one of these others is faith. “Now I believe in part,” we may say, “but when 
that which is perfect is come, then the faith which is in part will be done away.” As with knowledge, so 
with faith, that which is through sight is far better, if I may say so, than that which is through a glass and 
in an enigma. 


28. The Difference Between Believing in the Name of Jesus and Believing in Jesus Himself. 


“Now, when He was in Jerusalem at the passover, during the feast, many believed in His name, beholding 
His signs which He did. But He, Jesus, did not trust Himself to them, because He knew all (men) and 
because He needed not that any should testify of man, for he Himself knew what was in man.” One might 
ask how Jesus did not Himself believe in those of whom we are told that they believed. To this we must say 


it was not those who believed in Him that Jesus did not trust, but those who believed in His name; for 
believing in His name is a different thing from believing in Him. He who will not be judged because of his 
faith is exempted from the judgment, not for believing in His name, but for believing in Him; for the Lord 
says, “He that believeth in Me is not judged,” not, “He who believes in My name is not judged;” the latter 
believes, and hence he is not worthy to be condemned already, but he is inferior to the other who believes 
in Him. Hence it is that Jesus does not trust Himself to him who believes in His name. We must, therefore, 
cleave to Him rather than to His name, lest after we have done wonders in His name, we should hear 
these words addressed to us which He will speak to those who boast of His name alone. With the Apostle 
Paul let us seek joyfully to say, “I can do all things in Christ Jesus strengthening me.” We have also to 
notice that in a former passage the Evangelist calls the passover that of the Jews, while here he does not 
say that Jesus was at the passover of the Jews, but at the passover at Jerusalem; and in the former case 
when the passover is called that of the Jews, it is not said to be a feast; but here Jesus is recorded to have 
been at the feast; when at Jerusalem He was at the passover during the feast, and many believed, even 
though only in His name. We ought to notice certainly that “many” are said to believe, not in Him, but in 
His name. Now, those who believe in Him are those who walk in the straight and narrow way, which leads 
to life, and which is found by few. It may well be, however, that many of those who believe in His name 
will sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, the Father’s house, in which 
are many mansions. And it is to be noted that the many who believe in His name do not believe in the 
same way as Andrew does, and Peter, and Nathanael, and Philip. These believe the testimony of John 
when he says, “Behold the Lamb of God,” or they believe in Christ as found by Andrew, or Jesus saying to 
Philip, “Follow Me,” or Philip saying, “We have found Him of whom Moses and the prophets did write, 
Jesus the Son of Joseph from Nazareth.” Those, on the other hand, of whom we now speak, “believed in 
His name, beholding His signs which He did.” And as they believe the signs and not in Him but in His 
name, Jesus “did not trust Himself to them, because He knew all men, and needed not that any should 
testify of man, because He knew what is in every man.” 


29. About What Beings Jesus Needed Testimony. 


The words, “He needed not that any should testify of man,” may fitly be used to show that the Son of God 
is able of Himself to see the truth about each man and is in no need of such testimony as any other could 
supply. The words, however, “He had no need that any should testify of man,” are not equivalent to “He 
had no need of testimony about any being.” If we take the word “man” to include every being who is 
according to the image of God, or every reasonable creature, then He will have no need that any should 
testify to Him of any reasonable being whatever, since He Himself, by the power given Him by the Father, 
knows them all. But if the term “man” be restricted to mortal animated reasonable beings, then it might 
be said, on the one hand, that He had need of testimony respecting the beings above man, and while His 
knowledge was adequate with regard to man it did not extend to those other beings. On the other hand, 
however, it might be said that He who humbled Himself had no need that any should testify to Him 
concerning man, but that He had such need in respect of beings higher than men. 


30. How Jesus Knew the Powers, Better or Worse, Which Reside in Man. 


It may also be asked what signs those many saw Him do who believed on Him, for it is not recorded that 
He did any signs at Jerusalem, though some may have been done which are not recorded. One may, 
however, consider if what He did may be called signs, when He made a scourge of small cords, and cast 
them all out of the temple, and the sheep, and the oxen, and poured out the changers’ money, and 
overthrew the tables. As for those who suppose that it was only about men that He had no need of 
witnesses, it has to be said that the Evangelist attributes to Him two things, that He knew all beings, and 
that He had no need that any one should testify of man. If He knew all beings, then He knew not only men 
but the beings above men, all beings who are without such bodies as ours; and He knew what was in man, 
since He was greater than those who reproved and judged by prophesying, and who brought to the light 
the secret things of the hearts of those whom the Spirit suggested to them to be thus dealt with. The 
words, “He knew what was in man,” could also be taken as referring to the powers, better or worse, 
which work in men. For if any one gives place to the devil, Satan enters into him; thus did Judas give 
place, and thus did the devil put it in his heart to betray Jesus, and “after the sop,” therefore, “the devil 
entered into him.” But if any one gives place to God, he becomes blessed; for blessed is the man whose 
help is from God, and the ascent is in his heart from God. Thou knowest what is in man, Thou who 
knowest all things, O Son of God. And now that our tenth book has come to be large enough we will here 
pause in our theme. 


ORIGEN’S COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW 


BY 
JOHN PATRICK, D.D. 
COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW. 


ORIGEN'S COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW 


FROM THE FIRST BOOK OF THE COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW 


Concerning the four Gospels which alone are uncontroverted in the Church of God under heaven, I have 
learned by tradition that the Gospel according to Matthew, who was at one time a publican and afterwards 
an Apostle of Jesus Christ, was written first; and that he composed it in the Hebrew tongue and published 
it for the converts from Judaism. The second written was that according to Mark, who wrote it according 
to the instruction of Peter, who, in his General Epistle, acknowledged him as a son, saying, “The church 
that is in Babylon, elect together with you, saluteth you; and so doth Mark my son.” And third, was that 
according to Luke, the Gospel commended by Paul, which he composed for the converts from the Gentiles. 
Last of all, that according to John. 


FROM THE SECOND BOOK OF THE COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 


THE UNITY AND HARMONY OF SCRIPTURE 


“Blessed are the peacemakers... .” To the man who is a peacemaker in either sense there is in the Divine 
oracles nothing crooked or perverse, for they are all plain to those who understand. And because to such 
an one there is nothing crooked or perverse, he sees therefore abundance of peace in all the Scriptures, 
even in those which seem to be at conflict, and in contradiction with one another. And likewise he 
becomes a third peacemaker as he demonstrates that that which appears to others to be a conflict in the 
Scriptures is no conflict, and exhibits their concord and peace, whether of the Old Scriptures with the 
New, or of the Law with the Prophets, or of the Gospels with the Apostolic Scriptures, or of the Apostolic 
Scriptures with each other. For, also, according to the Preacher, all the Scriptures are “words of the wise 
like goads, and as nails firmly fixed which were given by agreement from one shepherd;” and there is 
nothing superfluous in them. But the Word is the one Shepherd of things rational which may have an 
appearance of discord to those who have not ears to hear, but are truly at perfect concord. For as the 
different chords of the psalter or the lyre, each of which gives forth a certain sound of its own which 
seems unlike the sound of another chord, are thought by a man who is not musical and ignorant of the 
principle of musical harmony, to be inharmonious, because of the dissimilarity of the sounds, so those who 
are not skilled in hearing the harmony of God in the sacred Scriptures think that the Old is not in harmony 
with the New, or the Prophets with the Law, or the Gospels with one another, or the Apostle with the 
Gospel, or with himself, or with the other Apostles. But he who comes instructed in the music of God, 
being a man wise in word and deed, and, on this account, like another David—which is, by interpretation, 
skilful with the hand—will bring out the sound of the music of God, having learned from this at the right 
time to strike the chords, now the chords of the Law, now the Gospel chords in harmony with them, and 
again the Prophetic chords, and, when reason demands it, the Apostolic chords which are in harmony with 
the Prophetic, and likewise the Apostolic with those of the Gospels. For he knows that all the Scripture is 
the one perfect and harmonised instrument of God, which from different sounds gives forth one saving 
voice to those willing to learn, which stops and restrains every working of an evil spirit, just as the music 
of David laid to rest the evil spirit in Saul, which also was choking him. You see, then, that he is in the 
third place a peacemaker, who sees in accordance with the Scripture the peace of it all, and implants this 
peace in those who rightly seek and make nice distinctions in a genuine spirit. 


Book X 


1. THE PARABLE OF THE TARES: THE HOUSE OF JESUS 


“Then He left the multitudes and went into His house, and His disciples came unto Him saying, Declare to 
us the parable of the tares of the field.” When Jesus then is with the multitudes, He is not in His house, for 
the multitudes are outside of the house, and it is an act which springs from His love of men to leave the 
house and to go away to those who are not able to come to Him. Now, having discoursed sufficiently to the 
multitudes in parables, He sends them away and goes to His own house, where His disciples, who did not 
abide with those whom He had sent away, come to Him. And as many as are more genuine hearers of 
Jesus first follow Him, then having inquired about His abode, are permitted to see it, and, having come, 
see and abide with Him, all for that day, and perhaps some of them even longer. And, in my opinion, such 
things are indicated in the Gospel according to John in these words, “On the morrow again John was 
standing and two of his disciples.” And in order to explain the fact that of those who were permitted to go 
with Jesus and see His abode, the one who was more eminent becomes also an Apostle, these words are 
added: “One of the two that heard John speak and followed him was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother.” And 
if then, unlike the multitudes whom He sends away, we wish to hear Jesus and go to the house and receive 
something better than the multitudes, let us become friends of Jesus, so that as His disciples we may 
come to Him when He goes into the house, and having come may inquire about the explanation of the 
parable, whether of the tares of the field, or of any other. And in order that it may be more accurately 
understood what is represented by the house of Jesus, let some one collect from the Gospels whatsoever 
things are spoken about the house of Jesus, and what things were spoken or done by Him in it; for all the 
passages collected together will convince any one who applies himself to this reading that the letters of 
the Gospel are not absolutely simple as some suppose, but have become simple to the simple by a divine 
concession; but for those who have the will and the power to hear them more acutely there are concealed 
things wise and worthy of the Word of God. 


2. EXPOSITION OF THE PARABLE 


“After these things He answered and said to them, He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man.” 
Though we have already, in previous sections, according to our ability discussed these matters, none the 
less shall we now say what is in harmony with them, even if there is reasonable ground for another 
explanation. And consider now, if in addition to what we have already recounted, you can otherwise take 
the good seed to be the children of the kingdom, because whatsoever good things are sown in the human 
soul, these are the offspring of the kingdom of God and have been sown by God the Word who was in the 
beginning with God, so that wholesome words about anything are children of the kingdom. But while men 
are asleep who do not act according to the command of Jesus, “Watch and pray that ye enter not into 
temptation,” the devil on the watch sows what are called tares—that is, evil opinions—over and among 
what are called by some natural conceptions, even the good seeds which are from the Word. And 
according to this the whole world might be called a field, and not the Church of God only, for in the whole 
world the Son of man sowed the good seed, but the wicked one tares,—that is, evil words,—which, 
springing from wickedness, are children of the evil one. And at the end of things, which is called “the 
consummation of the age,” there will of necessity be a harvest, in order that the angels of God who have 
been appointed for this work may gather up the bad opinions that have grown upon the soul, and 
overturning them may give them over to fire which is said to burn, that they may be consumed. And so the 
angels and servants of the Word will gather from all the kingdom of Christ all things that cause a 
stumbling-block to souls and reasonings that create iniquity, which they will scatter and cast into the 
burning furnace of fire. Then those who become conscious that they have received the seeds of the evil 
one in themselves, because of their having been asleep, shall wail and, as it were, be angry against 
themselves; for this is the “gnashing of teeth.” Wherefore, also, in the Psalms it is said, “They gnashed 
upon me with their teeth.” Then above all “shall the righteous shine,” no longer differently as at the first, 
but all “as one sun in the kingdom of their Father.” Then, as if to indicate that there was indeed a hidden 
meaning, perhaps, in all that is concerned with the explanation of the parable, perhaps most of all in the 
saying, “Then shall the righteous shine as the sun in the kingdom of their Father,” the Saviour adds, “He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” thereby teaching those who think that in the exposition, the parable 
has been set forth with such perfect clearness that it can be understood by the vulgar, that even the 
things connected with the interpretation of the parable stand in need of explanation. 


3. THE SHINING OF THE RIGHTEOUS. ITS INTERPRETATION 


But as we said above in reference to the words, “Then shall the righteous shine as the sun,” that the 
righteous will shine not differently as formerly, but as one sun, we will, of necessity, set forth what 


appears to us on the point. Daniel, knowing that the intelligent are the light of the world, and that the 
multitudes of the righteous differ in glory, seems to have said this, “And the intelligent shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and from among the multitudes of the righteous as the stars for ever and 
ever.” And in the passage, “There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars: for one star differeth from another star in glory: so also is the resurrection of the dead,” 
the Apostle says the same thing as Daniel, taking this thought from his prophecy. Some one may inquire 
how some speak about the difference of light among the righteous, while the Saviour on the contrary says, 
“They shall shine as one sun.” I think, then, that at the beginning of the blessedness enjoyed by those who 
are being saved (because those who are not such are not yet purified), the difference connected with the 
light of the saved takes place: but when, as we have indicated, he gathers from the whole kingdom of 
Christ all things that make men stumble, and the reasonings that work iniquity are cast into the furnace of 
fire, and the worse elements utterly consumed, and, when this takes place, those who received the words 
which are the children of the evil one come to self-consciousness, then shall the righteous having become 
one light of the sun shine in the kingdom of their Father. For whom will they shine? For those below them 
who will enjoy their light, after the analogy of the sun which now shines for those upon the earth? For, of 
course, they will not shine for themselves. But perhaps the saying, “Let your light shine before men,” can 
be written “upon the table of the heart,” according to what is said by Solomon, in a threefold way; so that 
even now the light of the disciples of Jesus shines before the rest of men, and after death before the 
resurrection, and after the resurrection “until all shall attain unto a full-grown man,” and all become one 
sun. Then shall they shine as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. 


4. CONCERNING THE PARABLE OF THE TREASURE HIDDEN IN THE FIELD. THE PARABLE DISTINGUISHED FROM 
THE SIMILITUDE 


“Again the kingdom of heaven is like unto a treasure hidden in the field, which a man found and hid.” The 
former parables He spoke to the multitudes; but this and the two which follow it, which are not parables 
but similitudes in relation to the kingdom of heaven, He seems to have spoken to the disciples when in the 
house. In regard to this and the next two, let him who “gives heed to reading” inquire whether they are 
parables at all. In the case of the latter the Scripture does not hesitate to attach in each case the name of 
parable; but in the present case it has not done so; and that naturally. For if He spoke to the multitudes in 
parables, and “spake all these things in parables, and without a parable spake nothing to them,” but on 
going to the house He discourses not to the multitudes but to the disciples who came to Him there, 
manifestly the things spoken in the house were not parables: for, to them that are without, even to those 
to whom “it is not given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” He speaks in parables. Some 
one will then say, If they are not really parables, what are they? Shall we then say in keeping with the 
diction of the Scripture that they are similitudes (comparisons)? Now a similitude differs from a parable; 
for it is written in Mark, “To what shall we compare the kingdom of God, or in what parable shall we set it 
forth?” From this it is plain that there is a difference between a similitude and a parable. The similitude 
seems to be generic, and the parable specific. And perhaps also as the similitude, which is the highest 
genus of the parable, contains the parable as one of its species, so it contains that particular form of 
similitude which has the same name as the genus. This is the case with other words as those skilled in the 
giving of many names have observed; who say that “impulse” is the highest genus of many species, as, for 
example, of “disinclination” and “inclination,” and say that, in the case of the species which has the same 
name as the genus, “inclination” is taken in opposition to and in distinction from “disinclination.” 


5. THE FIELD AND THE TREASURE INTERPRETED 


And here we must inquire separately as to the field, and separately as to the treasure hidden in it, and in 
what way the man who has found this hidden treasure goes away with joy and sells all that he has in order 
to buy that field; and we must also inquire—what are the things which he sells. The field, indeed, seems to 
me according to these things to be the Scripture, which was planted with what is manifest in the words of 
the history, and the law, and the prophets, and the rest of the thoughts; for great and varied is the 
planting of the words in the whole Scripture; but the treasure hidden in the field is the thoughts 
concealed and lying under that which is manifest, “of wisdom hidden in a mystery,” “even Christ, in whom 
are all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden.” But another might say that the field is that which 
is verily full, which the Lord blessed, the Christ of God; but the treasure hidden in it is the things said to 
have been “hidden in Christ” by Paul, who says about Christ, “in whom are the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge hidden.” The heavenly things, therefore, even the kingdom of heaven, as in a figure it is 
written in the Scriptures—which are the kingdom of heaven, or Christ—Himself the king of the ages, are 
the kingdom of heaven which is likened to a treasure hidden in the field. 


6. THE EXPOSITION CONTINUED 


And at this point you will inquire, whether the kingdom of heaven is likened only to the treasure hidden in 
the field, so that we are to think of the field as different from the kingdom, or is likened to the whole of 
this treasure hidden in the field, so that the kingdom of heaven contains according to the similitude both 
the field and the treasure hidden in the field. Now a man who comes to the field, whether to the 
Scriptures or to the Christ who is constituted both from things manifest and from things hidden, finds the 


hidden treasure of wisdom whether in Christ or in the Scriptures. For, going round to visit the field and 
searching the Scriptures and seeking to understand the Christ, he finds the treasure in it; and, having 
found it, he hides it, thinking that it is not without danger to reveal to everybody the secret meanings of 
the Scriptures, or the treasures of wisdom and knowledge in Christ. And, having hidden it, he goes away, 
working and devising how he shall buy the field, or the Scriptures, that he may make them his own 
possession, receiving from the people of God the oracles of God with which the Jews were first entrusted. 
And when the man taught by Christ has bought the field, the kingdom of God which, according to another 
parable, is a vineyard, “is taken from them and is given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof,”—to 
him who in faith has bought the field, as the fruit of his having sold all that he had, and no longer keeping 
by him anything that was formerly his; for they were a source of evil to him. And you will give the same 
application, if the field containing the hidden treasure be Christ, for those who give up all things and 
follow Him, have, as it were in another way, sold their possessions, in order that, by having sold and 
surrendered them, and having received in their place from God—their helper—a noble resolution, they 
may purchase, at great cost worthy of the field, the field containing the treasure hidden in itself. 


7. THE PARABLE OF THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. THE FORMATION AND DIFFERENCE OF PEARLS 


“Again the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is a merchant seeking goodly pearls.” There are 
many merchants engaged in many forms of merchandise, but not to any one of these is the kingdom of 
heaven like, but only to him who is seeking goodly pearls, and has found one equal in value to many, a 
very costly pearl which he has bought in place of many. I consider it reasonable, then, to make some 
inquiry into the nature of the pearl. Be careful however to note, that Christ did not say, “He sold all the 
pearls that he had,” for he sold not only those which one seeking goodly pearls had bought, but also 
everything which he had, in order to buy that goodly pearl. We find then in those who write on the subject 
of stones, with regard to the nature of the pearl, that some pearls are found by land, and some in the sea. 
The land pearls are produced among the Indians only, being fitted for signet-rings and collets and 
necklaces; and the sea pearls, which are superior, are found among the same Indians, the best being 
produced in the Red Sea. The next best pearls are those taken from the sea at Britain; and those of the 
third quality, which are inferior not only to the first but to the second, are those found at Bosporus off 
Scythia. Concerning the Indian pearl these things further are said. They are found in mussels, like in 
nature to very large spiral snail-shells; and these are described as in troops making the sea their pasture- 
ground, as if under the guidance of some leader, conspicuous in colour and size, and different from those 
under him, so that he has an analogous position to what is called the queen of the bees. And likewise, in 
regard to the fishing for the best—that is, those in India—the following is told. The natives surround with 
nets a large circle of the shore, and dive down, exerting themselves to seize that one of them all which is 
the leader; for they say that, when this one is captured, the catching of the troop subject to it costs no 
trouble, as not one of those in the troop remains stationary, but as if bound by a thong follows the leader 
of the troop. It is said also that the formation of the pearls in India requires periods of time, the creature 
undergoing many changes and alterations until it is perfected. And it is further reported that the shell—I 
mean, the shell of the animal which bears the pearl—opens and gapes, as it were, and being opened 
receives into itself the dew of heaven; when it is filled with dew pure and untroubled, it becomes illumined 
and brings forth a large and well-formed pearl; but if at any time it receives dew darkened, or uneven, or 
in winter, it conceives a pearl cloudy and disfigured with spots. And this we also find that if it be 
intercepted by lightning when it is on the way towards the completion of the stone with which it is 
pregnant, it closes, and, as it were in terror, scatters and pours forth its offspring, so as to form what are 
called “physemata.” And sometimes, as if premature, they are born small, and are somewhat cloudy 
though well-formed. As compared with the others the Indian pearl has these features. It is white in colour, 
like to silver in transparency, and shines through as with a radiance somewhat greenish yellow, and as a 
rule is round in form; it is also of tender skin, and more delicate than it is the nature of a stone to be; so it 
is delightful to behold, worthy to be celebrated among the more notable, as he who wrote on the subject 
of stones used to say. And this is also a mark of the best pearl, to be rounded off on the outer surface, very 
white in colour, very translucent, and very large in size. So much about the Indian pearl. But that found in 
Britain, they say, is of a golden tinge, but somewhat cloudy, and duller in sparkle. And that which is found 
in the strait of Bosporus is darker than that of Britain, and livid, and perfectly dim, soft and small. And 
that which is produced in the strait of Bosporus is not found in the “pinna” which is the pearl-bearing 
species of shells. but in what are called mussels; and their habitat—I mean those at Bosporus—is in the 
marshes. There is also said to be a fourth class of pearls in Acarnania in the “pinnae” of oysters. These are 
not greatly sought after, but are irregular in form, and perfectly dark and foul in colour; and there are 
others also different from these in the same Acarnania which are cast away on every ground. 


8. THE PARABLE INTERPRETED IS THE LIGHT OF THESE VIEWS 


Now, having collected these things out of dissertations about stones, I say that the Saviour with a 
knowledge of the difference of pearls, of which some are in kind goodly and others worthless, said, “The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is a merchant seeking goodly pearls;” for, if some of the pearls 
had not been worthless, it would not have been said, “to a man seeking goodly pearls.” Now among the 
words of all kinds which profess to announce truth, and among those who report them, he seeks pearls. 
And let the prophets be, so to speak, the mussels which conceive the dew of heaven, and become 


pregnant with the word of truth from heaven, the goodly pearls which, according to the phrase here set 
forth, the merchantman seeks. And the leader of the pearls, on the finding of which the rest are found 
with it, is the very costly pearl, the Christ of God, the Word which is superior to the precious letters and 
thoughts in the law and the prophets, on the finding of which also all the rest are easily taken. And the 
Saviour holds converse with all the disciples, as merchant-men who are not only seeking the goodly pearls 
but who have found them and possess them, when He says, “Cast not your pearls before swine.” Now it is 
manifest that these things were said to the disciples from that which is prefixed to His words, “And seeing 
the multitudes He went up into the mountain, and when He had sat down His disciples came unto Him;” 
for, in the course of those words, He said, “Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast your 
pearls before the swine.” Perhaps, then, he is not a disciple of Christ, who does not possess pearls or the 
very costly pearl, the pearls, I mean, which are goodly; not the cloudy, nor the darkened, such as the 
words of the heterodox, which are brought forth not at the sunrise, but at the sunset or in the north, if it is 
necessary to take also into the comparison those things on account of which we found a difference in the 
pearls which are produced in different places. And perhaps the muddy words and the heresies which are 
bound up with works of the flesh, are the darkened pearls, and those which are produced in the marshes, 
not goodly pearls. 


9. CHRIST THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE 


Now you will connect with the man seeking goodly pearls the saying, “Seek and ye shall find,” and this 
—”Every one that seeketh findeth.” For what seek ye? Or what does every one that seeketh find? I venture 
to answer, pearls and the pearl which he possesses, who has given up all things, and counted them as 
loss; “for which,” says Paul, “I have counted all things but loss that I may win Christ;” by “all things” 
meaning the goodly pearls, “that I may win Christ,” the one very precious pearl. Precious, then, is a lamp 
to men in darkness, and there is need of a lamp until the sun rise; and precious also is the glory in the 
face of Moses, and of the prophets also, I think, and a beautiful sight, by which we are introduced so as to 
be able to see the glory of Christ, to which the Father bears witness, saying, “This is My beloved Son in 
whom I am well-pleased.” But “that which hath been made glorious hath not been made glorious in this 
respect by reason of the glory that surpasseth;” and there is need to us first of the glory which admits of 
being done away, for the sake of the glory which surpasseth; as there is need of the knowledge which is in 
part, which will be done away when that which is perfect comes. Every soul, therefore, which comes to 
childhood, and is on the way to full growth, until the fulness of time is at hand, needs a tutor and stewards 
and guardians, in order that, after all these things, he who formerly differed nothing from a bond-servant, 
though he is lord of all, may receive, when freed from a tutor and stewards and guardians, the patrimony 
corresponding to the very costly pearl, and to that which is perfect, which on its coming does away with 
that which is in part, when one is able to receive “the excellency of the knowledge of Christ,” having been 
previously exercised, so to speak, in those forms of knowledge which are surpassed by the knowledge of 
Christ. But the multitude, not perceiving the beauty of the many pearls of the law, and all the knowledge, 
‘In part,” though it be, of the prophets, suppose that they can, without a clear exposition and 
apprehension of these, find in whole the one precious pearl, and behold “the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ,” in comparison with which all things that came before such and so great knowledge, although 
they were not refuse in their own nature, appear to be refuse. This refuse is perhaps the “dung” thrown 
down beside the fig tree by the keeper of the vineyard, which is the cause of its bearing fruit. 


10. THE PEARL OF THE GOSPEL IN RELATION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 


“To everything then is its season, and a time for everything under heaven,” a time to gather the goodly 
pearls, and a time after their gathering to find the one precious pearl, when it is fitting for a man to go 
away and sell all that he has in order that he may buy that pearl. For as every man who is going to be wise 
in the words of truth must first be taught the rudiments, and further pass through the elementary 
instruction, and appreciate it highly but not abide in it, as one who, having honoured it at the beginning 
but passed over towards perfection, is grateful for the introduction because it was useful at the first; so 
the perfect apprehension of the law and the prophets is an elementary discipline for the perfect 
apprehension of the Gospel, and all the meaning in the words and deeds of Christ. 


11. THE PARABLE OF THE DRAG-NET 


“Again the kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that was cast into the sea.” As in the case of images and 
statues, the likenesses are not likenesses in every respect of those things in relation to which they are 
made; but, for example, the image painted with wax on the plane surface of wood has the likeness of the 
surface along with the colour, but does not further preserve the hollows and prominences, but only their 
outward appearance; and in the moulding of statues an endeavour is made to preserve the likeness in 
respect of the hollows and the prominences, but not in respect of the colour; and, if the cast be formed of 
wax, it endeavours to preserve both, I mean both the colour and also the hollows and the prominences, 
but is not indeed an image of the things in the respect of depth; so conceive with me also that, in the case 
of the similitudes in the Gospel, when the kingdom of heaven is likened unto anything, the comparison 
does not extend to all the features of that to which the kingdom is compared, but only to those features 
which are required by the argument in hand. And here, accordingly, the kingdom of heaven is “like unto a 


net that was cast into the sea,” not (as supposed by some, who represent that by this word the different 
natures of those who have come into the net, to-wit, the evil and the righteous, are treated of), as if it is to 
be thought that, because of the phrase “which gathered of every kind,” there are many different natures 
of the righteous and likewise also of the evil; for to such an interpretation all the Scriptures are opposed, 
which emphasise the freedom of the will, and censure those who sin and approve those who do right; or 
otherwise blame could not rightly attach to those of the kinds that were such by nature, nor praise to 
those of a better kind. For the reason why fishes are good or bad lies not in the souls of the fishes, but is 
based on that which the Word said with knowledge, “Let the waters bring forth creeping things with living 
souls,” when, also, “God made great sea-monsters and every soul of creeping creatures which the waters 
brought forth according to their kinds.” There, accordingly, “The waters brought forth every soul of 
creeping animals according to their kinds,” the cause not being in it; but here we are responsible for our 
being good kinds and worthy of what are called “vessels,” or bad and worthy of being cast outside. For it 
is not the nature in us which is the cause of the evil, but it is the voluntary choice which worketh evil; and 
so our nature is not the cause of righteousness, as if it were incapable of admitting unrighteousness, but it 
is the principle which we have admitted that makes men righteous; for also you never see the kinds of 
things in the water changing from the bad kinds of fishes into the good, or from the better kind to the 
worse; but you can always behold the righteous or evil among men either coming from wickedness to 
virtue, or returning from progress towards virtue to the flood of wickedness. Wherefore also in Ezekiel, 
concerning the man who turns away from unrighteousness to the keeping of the divine commandments, it 
is thus written: “But if the wicked man turn away from all his wickednesses which he hath done,” etc., 
down to the words, “that he turn from his wicked way and live;” but concerning the man who returns from 
the advance towards virtue unto the flood of wickedness it is said, “But in the case of the righteous man 
turning away from his righteousness and committing iniquity,” etc., down to the words, “in his sins which 
he hath sinned in them shall he die.” Let those who, from the parable of the drag-net, introduce the 
doctrine of different natures, tell us in regard to the wicked man who afterwards turned aside from all the 
wickednesses which he committed and keeps all the commandments of God, and does that which is 
righteous and merciful, of what nature was he when he was wicked? Clearly not of a nature to be praised. 
If verily of a nature to be censured, of what kind of nature can he reasonably be described, when he turns 
away from all his sins which he did? For if he were of the bad class of natures, because of his former 
deeds, how did he change to that which was better? Or if because of his subsequent deeds you would say 
that he was of the good class, how being good by nature did he become wicked? And you will also meet 
with a like dilemma in regard to the righteous man turning away from his righteousness and committing 
unrighteousness in all manner of sins. For before he turned away from righteousness, being occupied with 
righteous deeds he was not of a bad nature, for a bad nature could not be in righteousness, since a bad 
tree—that is wickedness—cannot produce good fruits,—the fruits that spring from virtue. Again, on the 
other hand, if he had been of a good and unchangeable nature he would not have turned away from the 
good after being called righteous, so as to commit unrighteousness in all his sins which he committed. 


12. THE DIVINE SCRIPTURES COMPARED TO A NET 


Now, these things being said, we must hold that “the kingdom of heaven is likened to a net that was cast 
into the sea and gathered of every kind, “ in order to set forth the varied character of the principles of 
action among men, which are as different as possible from each other, so that the expression “gathered 
from every kind” embraces both those worthy of praise and those worthy of blame in respect of their 
proclivities towards the forms of virtues or of vices. And the kingdom of heaven is likened unto the 
variegated texture of a net, with reference to the Old and the New Scripture which is woven of thoughts 
of all kinds and greatly varied. As in the case of the fishes that fall into the net, some are found in one part 
of the net and some in another part, and each at the part at which it was caught, so in the case of those 
who have come into the net of the Scriptures you would find some caught in the prophetic net; for 
example, of Isaiah, according to this expression, or of Jeremiah or of Daniel; and others in the net of the 
law, and others in the Gospel net, and some in the apostolic net; for when one is first captured by the 
Word or seems to be captured, he is taken from some part of the whole net. And it is nothing strange if 
some of the fishes caught are encompassed by the whole texture of the net in the Scriptures, and are 
pressed in on every side and caught, so that they are unable to escape but are, as it were, absolutely 
enslaved, and not permitted to escape from the net. And this net has been cast into the sea—the wave— 
tossed life of men in every part of the world, and which swims in the bitter affairs of life. And before our 
Saviour Jesus Christ this net was not wholly filled; for the net of the law and the prophets had to be 
completed by Him who says, “Think not that I came to destroy the law and the prophets, I came not to 
destroy but to fulfil.” And the texture of the net has been completed in the Gospels, and in the words of 
Christ through the Apostles. On this account, therefore, “the kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that was 
cast into the sea and gathered of every kind.” And, apart from what has been said, the expression, 
“gathered from every kind,” may show forth the calling of the Gentiles from every race. And those who 
attended to the net which was cast into the sea are Jesus Christ, the master of the net, and “the angels 
who came and ministered unto Him,” who do not draw up the net from the sea, nor carry it to the shore 
beyond the sea,—namely, to things beyond this life, unless the net be filled full, that is, unless the “fulness 
of the Gentiles” has come into it. But when it has come, then they draw it up from things here below, and 
carry it to what is figuratively called the shore, where it will be the work of those who have drawn it up, 
both to sit by the shore, and there to settle themselves, in order that they may place each of the good in 


the net into its own order, according to what are here called “vessels,” but cast without and away those 
that are of an opposite character and are called bad. By “without” is meant the furnace of fire as the 
Saviour interpreted, saying, “So shall it be at the consummation of the age. The angels shall come forth 
and sever the wicked from among the righteous and shall cast them into the furnace of fire.” Only it must 
be observed, that we are already taught by the parable of the tares and the similitude set forth, that the 
angels are to be entrusted with the power to distinguish and separate the evil from the righteous; for it is 
said above, “The Son of man shall send forth His angels, and they shall gather out of His kingdom all 
things that cause stumbling, and them that do iniquity, and shall cast them into the furnace of fire: there 
shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth.” But here it is said, “The angels shall come forth and sever 
the wicked from among the righteous and shall cast them into the furnace of fire.” 


13. RELATION OF MEN TO ANGELS 


From this it does not follow, as some suppose, that the men who are saved in Christ are superior even to 
the holy angels; for how can those who are cast by the holy angels into vessels be compared with those 
who cast them into vessels, seeing that they have been put under the authority of the angels? While we 
say this, we are not ignorant that the men who will be saved in Christ surpass some angels—namely, those 
who have not been entrusted with this office—but not all of them. For we read, “Which things angels 
desire to look into,” where it is not said “all” angels. And we know also this—”We shall judge angels” 
where it is not said “all” angels. Now since these things are written about the net and about those in the 
net, we say that he who desires that, before the consummation of the age, and before the coming of the 
angels to sever the wicked from among the righteous, there should be no evil persons “of every kind” in 
the net, seems not to have understood the Scripture, and to desire the impossible. Wherefore let us not be 
surprised if, before the severing of the wicked from among the righteous by the angels who are sent forth 
for this purpose, we see our gatherings also filled with wicked persons. And would that those who will be 
cast into the furnace of fire may not be greater in number than the righteous! But since we said in the 
beginning, that the parables and similitudes are not to be accepted in respect of all the things to which 
they are likened or compared, but only in respect of some things, we must further establish from the 
things to be said, that in the case of the fishes, so far as their life is concerned, an evil thing happens to 
them when they are found in the net. For they are deprived of the life which is theirs by nature, and 
whether they are cast into vessels or cast away, they suffer nothing more than the loss of the life as it is in 
fishes; but, in the case of those to whom the parable refers, the evil thing is to be in the sea and not to 
come into the net, in order to be cast along with the good into vessels. And in like manner the bad fishes 
are cast without and thrown away; but the bad in the similitude before us are cast into “the furnace of 
fire,” that what is said in Ezekiel about the furnace of fire may also overtake them—”And the Word of the 
Lord came unto me saying, Son of man behold the house of Israel is become to me all mixed with brass 
and iron,” etc., down to the words, “And ye shall know that I the Lord have poured My fury upon you.” 


14. THE DISCIPLES AS SCRIBES 


“Have ye understood all these things? They say, Yea.” Christ Jesus, who knows the things in the hearts of 
men, as John also taught concerning Him in the Gospel, puts the question not as one ignorant, but having 
once for all taken upon Him the nature of man, He uses also all the characteristics of a man of which 
“asking” is one. And there is nothing to be wondered at in the Saviour doing this, since indeed the God of 
the universe, bearing with the manners of men as a man beareth with the manners of his son, makes 
inquiry, as—”Adam, where art thou?” and, “Where is Abel thy brother?” But some one with a forced 
interpretation will say here that the words “have understood” are not to be taken interrogatively but 
affirmatively; and he will say that the disciples bearing testimony to His affirmation, say, “Yea.” Only, 
whether he is putting a question or making an affirmation, it is necessarily said not “these things” only,— 
which is demonstrative,—not “all things” only, but “all these things.” And here He seems to represent the 
disciples as having been scribes before the kingdom of heaven; but to this is opposed what is said in the 
Acts of the Apostles thus, “Now when they beheld the boldness of Peter and John, and perceived that they 
were unlearned and ignorant men, they marvelled, and they took knowledge of them that they had been 
with Jesus.” Some one may inquire in regard to these things—if they were scribes, how are they spoken of 
in the Acts as unlearned and ignorant men? Or if they were unlearned and ignorant men, how are they 
very plainly called scribes by the Saviour? And it might be answered to these inquiries that, as a matter of 
fact, not all the disciples but only Peter and John are described in the Acts as unlearned and ignorant, but 
that there were more disciples in regard to whom, because they understood all things, it is said, “Every 
scribe,” etc. Or it might be said that every one who has been instructed in the teaching according to the 
letter of the law is called a scribe, so that those who were unlearned and ignorant and led captive by the 
letter of the law are spoken of as scribes in a particular sense. And it is very specially the characteristic of 
ignorant men, who are unskilled in figurative interpretation and do not understand what is concerned 
with the mystical exposition of the Scriptures, but believe the bare letter, and, vindicate it, that they call 
themselves scribes. And so one will interpret the words, “Woe unto you Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites,” as having been said to every one that knows nothing but the letter. Here you will inquire if 
the scribe of the Gospel be as the scribe of the law, and if the former deals with the Gospel, as the latter 
with the law, reading and hearing and telling “those things which contain an allegory,” so as, while 
preserving the historic truth of the events, to understand the unerring principle of mystic interpretation 


applied to things spiritual, so that the things learned may not be “spiritual things whose characteristic is 
wickedness,” but may be entirely opposite to such, namely, spiritual things whose characteristic is 
goodness. And one is a scribe “made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven” in the simpler sense, when he 
comes from Judaism and receives the teaching of Jesus Christ as defined by the Church; but he is a scribe 
in a deeper sense, when having received elementary knowledge through the letter of the Scriptures he 
ascends to things spiritual, which are called the kingdom of the heavens. And according as each thought 
is attained, and grasped abstractly and proved by example and absolute demonstration, can one 
understand the kingdom of heaven, so that he who abounds in knowledge free from error is in the 
kingdom of the multitude of what are here represented as “heavens.” So, too, you will allegorise the word, 
“Repent, for the kingdom of the heavens is at hand,” as meaning that the scribes—that is, those who rest 
satisfied in the bare letter—may repent of this method of interpretation and be instructed in the spiritual 
teaching which is called the kingdom of the heavens through Jesus Christ the living Word. Wherefore, 
also, so far as Jesus Christ, “who was in the beginning with God, God the word,” has not His home in a 
soul, the kingdom of heaven is not in it, but when any one becomes nigh to admission of the Word, to him 
the kingdom of heaven is nigh. But if the kingdom of heaven and the kingdom of God are the same thing in 
reality, if not in idea, manifestly to those to whom it is said, “The kingdom of God is within you,” to them 
also it might be said, “The kingdom of heaven is within you;” and most of all because of the repentance 
from the letter unto the spirit; since “When one turn to the Lord, the veil over the letter is taken away. But 
the Lord is the Spirit.” And he who is truly a householder is both free and rich; rich because from the 
office of the scribe he has been made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven, in every word of the Old 
Testament, and in all knowledge concerning the new teaching of Christ Jesus, and has this riches laid up 
in his own treasure-house—in heaven, in which he stores his treasure as one who has been made a 
disciple to the kingdom of heaven,—where neither moth doth consume, nor thieves break through. And in 
regard to him, who, as we have said, lays up treasure in heaven, we may truly lay down that not one moth 
of the passions can touch his spiritual and heavenly possessions. “A moth of the passions,” I said, taking 
the suggestion from the “Proverbs” in which it is written, “a worm in wood, so pain woundeth the heart of 
man.” For pain is a worm and a moth, which wounds the heart which has not its treasures in heaven and 
spiritual things, for if a man has his treasure in these—”for where the treasure is, there will the heart be 
also,”—he has his heart in heaven, and on account of it he says, “Though an host should encamp against 
me, my heart shall not fear.” And so neither can thieves in regard to whom the Saviour said, “All that came 
before Me are thieves and robbers,” break through those things which are treasured up in heaven, and 
through the heart which is in heaven and therefore says, “He raised us up with Him, and made us to sit 
with Him in the heavenly places in Christ,” and, “Our citizenship is in heaven.” 


15. THE HOUSEHOLDER AND HIS TREASURY 


Now since “every scribe who has been made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is 
a householder who bringeth forth out of his treasury things new and old,” it clearly follows, by 
“conversion of the proposition,” as it is called, that every one who does not bring forth out of his treasury 
things new and old, is not a scribe who has been made a disciple unto the kingdom of heaven. We must 
endeavour, therefore, in every way to gather in our heart, “by giving heed to reading, to exhortation, to 
teaching,” and by “meditating in the law of the Lord day and night,” not only the new oracles of the 
Gospels and of the Apostles and their Revelation, but also the old things in the law “which has the shadow 
of the good things to come,” and in the prophets who prophesied in accordance with them. And these 
things will be gathered together, when we also read and know, and remembering them, compare at a 
fitting time things spiritual with spiritual, not comparing things that cannot be compared with one 
another, but things which admit of comparison, and which have a certain likeness of diction signifying the 
same thing, and of thoughts and of opinions, so that by the mouth of two or three or more witnesses from 
the Scripture, we may establish and confirm every word of God. By means of them also we must refute 
those who, as far as in them lies, cleave in twain the Godhead and cut off the New from the Old, so that 
they are far removed from likeness to the householder who brings forth out of his treasury things new and 
old. And since he who is likened to any one is different from the one to whom he is likened, the scribe 
“who is made a disciple unto the kingdom of heaven” will be the one who is likened, but different from 
him is the householder “who brings out of his treasury things new and old.” But he who is likened to him, 
as in imitation of him, wishes to do that which is like. Perhaps, then, the man who is a householder is 
Jesus Himself, who brings forth out of His treasury, according to the time of the teaching, things new, 
things spiritual, which also are always being renewed by Him in the “inner man” of the righteous, who are 
themselves always being renewed day by day, and old things, things “written and engraven on stones,” 
and in the stony hearts of the old man, so that by comparison of the letter and by exhibition of the spirit 
He may enrich the scribe who is made a disciple unto the kingdom of heaven, and make him like unto 
Himself; until the disciple shall be as the Master, imitating first the imitator of Christ, and after him Christ 
Himself, according to that which is said by Paul, “Be ye imitators of me even as I also of Christ.” And 
likewise, Jesus the householder may in the simpler sense bring forth out of His treasury things new,—that 
is, the evangelic teaching—and things old,—that is, the comparison of the sayings which are taken from 
the law and the prophets, of which we may find examples in the Gospels. And with regard to these things 
new and old, we must attend also to the spiritual law which says in Leviticus, “And ye shall eat old things, 
and the old things of the old, and ye shall bring forth the old from before the new; and I will set my 
tabernacle among you.” For we eat with blessing the old things,—the prophetic words,—and the old things 


of the old things,—the words of the law; and, when the new and evangelical words came, living according 
to the Gospel we bring forth the old things of the letter from before the new, and He sets His tabernacle in 
us, fulfilling the promise which He spoke, “I will dwell among them and walk in them.” 


16. PARABLES IN RELATION TO SIMILITUDES. JESUS IN HIS OWN COUNTRY 


“And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished these parables, He departed thence. And coming into His 
own country.” Since we inquired above whether the things spoken to the multitude were parables, and 
those spoken to the disciples were similitudes, and set forth observations bearing on this in my judgment 
not contemptible, you must know that the sentence which is subjoined, “And it came to pass when Jesus 
had finished these parables, He departed thence,” will appear to be in opposition to all these arguments, 
as applying not only to the parables, but also to the similitudes as we have expounded. We inquire 
therefore whether all these things are to be rejected, or whether we must speak of two kinds of parables, 
those spoken to the multitudes, and those announced to the disciples; or whether we are to think of the 
name of parable as equi-vocal; or whether the saying, “And it came to pass when Jesus had finished these 
parables,” is to be referred only to the parables above, which come before the similitudes. For, because of 
the saying, “To you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to the rest in 
parables,” it was not possible to say to the disciples, inasmuch as they were not of those without, that the 
Saviour spoke to them in parables. And it follows from this, that the saying, “And it came to pass when 
Jesus had finished these parables, He departed thence,” is to be referred to the parables spoken above, or 
that the name parable is equivocal, or that there are two kinds of parables, or that these which we have 
named similitudes were not parables at all. And observe that it was outside of His own country He speaks 
the parables “which, when He had finished, He departed thence; and coming into His own country He 
taught them in their synagogue.” And Mark says, “And He came into His own country and His disciples 
follow Him.” We must therefore inquire whether, by the expression, “His own country,” is meant Nazareth 
or Bethlehem,—Nazareth, because of the saying, “He shall be called a Nazarene,” or Bethlehem, since in 
it He was born. And further I reflect whether the Evangelists could have said, “coming to Bethlehem,” or, 
“coming to Nazareth.” They have not done so, but have named it “His country,” because of something 
being declared in a mystic sense in the passage about His country,—namely, the whole of Judaea,—in 
which He was dishonoured according to the saying, “A prophet is not without honour, save in his own 
country.” And if anyone thinks of Jesus Christ, “a stumbling-block to the Jews,” among whom He is 
persecuted even until now, but proclaimed among the Gentiles and believed in,—for His word has run over 
the whole world,—he will see that in His own country Jesus had no honour, but that among those who 
were “strangers from the covenants,” the Gentiles, He is held in honour. But what things He taught and 
spake in their synagogue the Evangelists have not recorded, but only that they were so great and of such 
a nature that all were astonished. And probably the things spoken were too high to be written down. Only 
be it noted, He taught in their synagogue, not separating from it, nor disregarding it. 


17. THE BRETHREN OF JESUS 


And the saying, “Whence hath this man this wisdom,” indicates clearly that there was a great and 
surpassing wisdom in the words of Jesus worthy of the saying, “lo, a greater than Solomon is here.” And 
He was wont to do greater miracles than those wrought through Elijah and Elisha, and at a still earlier 
date through Moses and Joshua the son of Nun. And they spoke, wondering, (not knowing that He was the 
son of a virgin, or not believing it even if it was told to them, but supposing that He was the son of Joseph 
the carpenter,) “is not this the carpenter’s son?” And depreciating the whole of what appeared to be His 
nearest kindred, they said, “Is not His mother called Mary? And His brethren, James and Joseph and 
Simon and Judas? And His sisters, are they not all with us?” They thought, then, that He was the son of 
Joseph and Mary. But some say, basing it on a tradition in the Gospel according to Peter, as it is entitled, 
or “The Book of James,” that the brethren of Jesus were sons of Joseph by a former wife, whom he married 
before Mary. Now those who say so wish to preserve the honour of Mary in virginity to the end, so that 
that body of hers which was appointed to minister to the Word which said, “The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee,” might not know intercourse with a 
man after that the Holy Ghost came into her and the power from on high overshadowed her. And I think it 
in harmony with reason that Jesus was the first-fruit among men of the purity which consists in chastity, 
and Mary among women; for it were not pious to ascribe to any other than to her the first-fruit of virginity. 
And James is he whom Paul says in the Epistle to the Galatians that he saw, “But other of the Apostles saw 
I none, save James the Lord’s brother.” And to so great a reputation among the people for righteousness 
did this James rise, that Flavius Josephus, who wrote the “Antiquities of the Jews” in twenty books, when 
wishing to exhibit the cause why the people suffered so great misfortunes that even the temple was razed 
to the ground, said, that these things happened to them in accordance with the wrath of God in 
consequence of the things which they had dared to do against James the brother of Jesus who is called 
Christ. And the wonderful thing is, that, though he did not accept Jesus as Christ, he yet gave testimony 
that the righteousness of James was so great; and he says that the people thought that they had suffered 
these things because of James. And Jude, who wrote a letter of few lines, it is true, but filled with the 
healthful words of heavenly grace, said in the preface, “Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ and the brother 
of James.” With regard to Joseph and Simon we have nothing to tell; but the saying, “And His sisters are 
they not all with us,” seems to me to signify something of this nature—they mind our things, not those of 


Jesus, and have no unusual portion of surpassing wisdom as Jesus has. And perhaps by these things is 
indicated a new doubt concerning Him, that Jesus was not a man but something diviner, inasmuch as He 
was, as they supposed, the son of Joseph and Mary, and the brother of four, and of the others—the women 
—as well, and yet had nothing like to any one of His kindred, and had not from education and teaching 
come to such a height of wisdom and power. For they also say elsewhere, “How knoweth this man letters 
having never learned?” which is similar to what is here said. Only, though they say these things and are so 
perplexed and astonished, they did not believe, but were offended in Him; as if they had been mastered in 
the eyes of their mind by the powers which, in the time of the passion, He was about to lead in triumph on 
the cross. 


18. PROPHETS IN THEIR COUNTRY 


“But Jesus said unto them, A prophet is not without honour, save in his own country.” We must inquire 
whether the expression has the same force when applied universally to every prophet (as if each one of 
the prophets was dishonoured in his own country only, but not as if every one who was dishonoured was 
dishonoured in his country); or, because of the expression being singular, these things were said about 
one. If, then, these words are spoken about one, these things which have been said suffice, if we refer that 
which is written to the Saviour. But if it is general, it is not historically true; for Elijah did not suffer 
dishonour in Tishbeth of Gilead, nor Elisha in Abelmeholah, nor Samuel in Ramathaim, nor Jeremiah in 
Anathoth. But, figuratively interpreted, it is absolutely true; for we must think of Judaea as their country, 
and that famous Israel as their kindred, and perhaps of the body as the house. For all suffered dishonour 
in Judaea from the Israel which is according to the flesh, while they were yet in the body, as it is written in 
the Acts of the Apostles, as having been spoken in censure to the people, “Which of the prophets did not 
your fathers persecute, who showed before of the coming of the Righteous one?” And by Paul in the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians like things are said: “For ye brethren became imitators of the churches of 
God which are in Judaea in Christ Jesus, for ye also suffered the same things of your own countrymen 
even as they did of the Jews, who both killed the Lord Jesus and the prophets, and drave out us, and 
please not God, and are contrary to all men.” A prophet, then, is not without honour among the Gentiles; 
for either they do not know him at all, or, having learned and received him as a prophet, they honour him. 
And such are those who are of the Church. Prophets suffer dishonour, first, when they are persecuted, 
according to historical fact, by the people, and, secondly, when their prophecy is not believed by the 
people. For if they had believed Moses and the prophets they would have believed Christ, who showed 
that when men believed Moses and the prophets, belief in Christ logically followed, and that when men 
did not believe Christ they did not believe Moses. Moreover, as by the transgression of the law he who 
sins is said to dishonour God, so by not believing in that which is prophesied the prophet is dishonoured 
by the man who disbelieves the prophecies. And so far as the literal truth is concerned, it is useful to 
recount what things Jeremiah suffered among the people in relation to which he said, “And I said, I will 
not speak, nor will I call upon the name of the Lord.” And again, elsewhere, “I was continually being 
mocked.” And how great sufferings he endured from the then king of Israel are written in his prophecy. 
And it is also written that some of the people often came to stone Moses to death; for his fatherland was 
not the stones of any place, but the people who followed him, among whom also he was dishonoured. And 
Isaiah is reported to have been sawn asunder by the people; and if any one does not accept the statement 
because of its being found in the Apocryphal Isaiah, let him believe what is written thus in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, “They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, they were tempted;” for the expression, “They 
were sawn asunder,” refers to Isaiah, just as the words, “They were slain with the sword,” refer to 
Zacharias, who was slain “between the sanctuary and the altar,” as the Saviour taught, bearing testimony, 
as I think, to a Scripture, though not extant in the common and widely circulated books, but perhaps in 
apocryphal books. And they, too, were dishonoured in their own country among the Jews who went about 
“in sheep-skins, in goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted,” and so on; “For all that will to live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer persecution.” And probably because Paul knew this, “That a prophet has no honour in 
his own country,” though he preached the Word in many places he did not preach it in Tarsus. And the 
Apostles on this account left Israel and did that which had been enjoined on them by the Saviour, “Make 
disciples of all the nations,” and, “Ye shall be My witnesses both in Jerusalem and in all Judaea and 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” For they did that which had been commanded them in 
Judaea and Jerusalem; but, since a prophet has no honour in his own country, when the Jews did not 
receive the Word, they went away to the Gentiles. Consider, too, if, because of the fact that the saying, “I 
will pour forth of My Spirit upon all flesh, and they shall prophesy,” has been fulfilled in the churches from 
the Gentiles, you can say that those formerly of the world and who by believing became no longer of the 
world, having received the Holy Spirit in their own country—that is, the world—and prophesying, have not 
honour, but are dishonoured. Wherefore blessed are they who suffer the same things as the prophets, 
according to what was said by the Saviour, “For in the same manner did their fathers unto the prophets.” 
Now if any one who attends carefully to these things be hated and attacked, because of his living with 
rigorous austerity, and his reproof of sinners, as a man who is persecuted and reproached for the sake of 
righteousness, he will not only not be grieved, but will rejoice and be exceeding glad, being assured that, 
because of these things, he has great reward in heaven from Him who likened him to the prophets on the 
ground of his having suffered the same things. Therefore, he who zealously imitates the prophetic life, and 
attains to the spirit which was in them, must be dishonoured in the world, and in the eyes of sinners, to 
whom the life of the righteous man is a burden. 


19. RELATION OF FAITH AND UNBELIEF TO THE SUPERNATURAL POWERS OF JESUS 


Following this you may see, “He did not there many mighty works because of their unbelief.” We are 
taught by these things that powers were found in those who believed, since “to every one that hath shall 
be given and he shall have abundance,” but among unbelievers not only did the powers not work, but as 
Mark wrote, “They could not work.” For attend to the words, “He could not there do any mighty works,” 
for it is not said, “He would not,” but “He could not; “as if there came to the power when working co- 
operation from the faith of him on whom the power was working, but this co-operation was hindered in its 
exercise by unbelief. See, then, that to those who said, “Why could we not cast it out?” He said, “Because 
of your little faith.” And to Peter, when he began to sink, it was said, “O thou of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt?” But, moreover, she who had the issue of blood, who did not ask for the cure, but only 
reasoned that if she were to touch the hem of His garment she would be healed, was healed on the spot. 
And the Saviour, acknowledging the method of healing, says, “Who touched Me? For I perceived that 
power went forth from Me.” And perhaps, as in the case of material things there exists in some things a 
natural attraction towards some other thing, as in the magnet for iron, and in what is called naphtha for 
fire, so there is an attraction in such faith towards the divine power, according to what is said, “If ye have 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place, and it 
shall remove.” And Matthew and Mark, wishing to set forth the excellency of the divine power, that it has 
power even in unbelief, but not so great power as it has in the faith of those who are being benefited, 
seem to me to have said with accuracy, not that He did not “any” mighty works because of their unbelief, 
but that He did not “many” there. And Mark also does not say, that He could not do any mighty work 
there, and stop at that point, but added, “Save that He laid His hands upon a few sick folk and healed 
them,” the power in Him thus overcoming the unbelief. Now it seems to me that, as in the case of material 
things, tillage is not sufficient in itself for the gathering in of the fruits, unless the air cooperates to this 
end, nay, rather, He who forms the air with whatever quality He wills and makes it whatever He wills; nor 
the air apart from tillage, but rather He who by His providence has enacted that the things which spring 
up from the earth could not spring up apart from tillage; for this He has done once for all in the law, “Let 
the earth put forth grass sowing seed after its kind and after its likeness;” so also neither do the 
operations of the powers, apart from the faith of those who are being healed, exhibit the absolute work of 
healing, nor faith, however great it may be, apart from the divine power. And that which is written about 
wisdom, you may apply also to faith, and to the virtues specifically, so as to make a precept of this kind, “If 
any one be perfect in wisdom among the sons of men, and the power that comes from Thee be wanting, he 
will be reckoned as nothing;” or, “If any one be perfect in self-control, so far as is possible for the sons of 
men, and the control that is from Thee be wanting, he will be reckoned as nothing;” or, “If any one be 
perfect in righteousness, and in the rest of virtues, and the righteousness and the rest of the virtues that 
are from Thee be wanting to him, he will be reckoned as nothing.” Wherefore, “Let not the wise man glory 
in his wisdom, nor the strong man in his strength,” for that which is fit matter for glorying is not ours, but 
is the gift of God; the wisdom is from Him, and the strength is from Him; and so with the rest. 


20. DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 


“At that season Herod the tetrarch heard the report concerning Jesus and said unto his own servants, This 
is John the Baptist.” In Mark it is the same, and also in Luke. The Jews had different opinions, some false, 
such as the Sadducees held about the resurrection of the dead, that they do not rise, and in regard to 
angels that they do not exist, but that those things which were written about them were only to be 
interpreted figuratively, but had no reality in point of fact; and some true opinions, such as were taught by 
the Pharisees about the resurrection of the dead that they rise. We must therefore here inquire, whether 
the opinion regarding the soul, mistakenly held by Herod and some from among the people, was 
somewhat like this—that John, who a little before had been slain by him, had risen from the dead after he 
had been beheaded, and was the same person under a different name, and being now called Jesus was 
possessed of the same powers which formerly wrought in John. For what credibility is there in the idea 
that One, who was so widely known to the whole people, and whose name was noised abroad in the whole 
of Judaea, whom they declared to be the son of the carpenter and Mary, and to have such and such for 
brothers and sisters, was thought to be not different from John whose father was Zacharias, and whose 
mother was Elisabeth, who were themselves not undistinguished among the people? But it is probable 
that the fact of his being the Son of Zacharias was not unknown to the people, who thought with regard to 
John that he was truly a prophet, and were so numerous that the Pharisees, in order to avoid the 
appearance of saying that which was displeasing to the people, were afraid to answer the question, “Was 
his baptism from heaven or from men?” And perhaps, also, to some of them had come the knowledge of 
the incident of the vision which was seen in the temple, when Gabriel appeared to Zacharias. What 
credibility, forsooth, has the erroneous opinion, whether of Herod or of some of the people, that John and 
Jesus were not two persons, but that it was one and the same person John who rose from the dead after 
that he had been beheaded and was called Jesus? Some one might say, however, that Herod and some of 
those of the people held the false dogma of the transmigration of souls into bodies, in consequence of 
which they thought that the former John had appeared again by a fresh birth, and had come from the dead 
into life as Jesus. But the time between the birth of John and the birth of Jesus, which was not more than 
six months, does not permit this false opinion to be considered credible. And perhaps rather some such 
idea as this was in the mind of Herod, that the powers which wrought in John had passed over to Jesus, in 


consequence of which He was thought by the people to be John the Baptist. And one might use the 
following line of argument. Just as because of the spirit and the power of Elijah, and not because of his 
soul, it is said about John, “This is Elijah which is to come,” the spirit in Elijah and the power in him 
having gone over to John—so Herod thought that the powers in John wrought in his case works of baptism 
and teaching,—for John did not one miracle, but in Jesus miraculous portents. It may be said that 
something of this kind was the thought of those who said that Elijah had appeared in Jesus, or that one of 
the old prophets had risen. But the opinion of those who said that Jesus was “a prophet even as one of the 
prophets,” has no bearing on the question. False, then, is the saying concerning Jesus, whether that 
recorded to have been the view of Herod, or that spoken by others. Only, the saying, “That John went 
before in the spirit and power of Elijah,” which corresponds to the thoughts which they were now 
cherishing concerning John and Jesus, seems to me more credible. But since we learned, in the first place, 
that when the Saviour after the temptation heard that John was given up, He retreated into Galilee, and in 
the second place, that when John was in prison and heard the things about Jesus he sent two of his 
disciples and said to Him, “Art thou He that cometh, or look we for another?” and in the third place, 
generally that Herod said about Jesus, “It is John the Baptist, he is risen from the dead,” but we have not 
previously learned from any quarter the manner in which the Baptist was killed, therefore Matthew has 
now recorded it, and Mark almost like unto him; but Luke passed over in silence the greater part of the 
narrative as it is found in them.” 


21. HEROD AND THE BAPTIST 


The narrative of Matthew is as follows,—”for Herod had laid hold on John and bound him in the prison.” In 
reference to these things, it seems to me, that as the law and the prophets were until John, after whom 
the grace of prophecy ceased from among the Jews; so the authority of those who had rule among the 
people, which included the power to kill those whom they thought worthy of death, existed until John; and 
when the last of the prophets was unlawfully killed by Herod, the king of the Jews was deprived of the 
power of putting to death; for, if Herod had not been deprived of it, Pilate would not have condemned 
Jesus to death; but for this Herod would have sufficed along with the council of the chief priests and 
elders of the people, met for the purpose. And then I think was fulfilled that which was spoken as follows 
by Jacob to Judah: “A ruler shall not depart from Judah, nor a leader from Israel, until that come which is 
laid up in store, and he is the expectation of the Gentiles.” And perhaps also the Jews were deprived of 
this power, the Providence of God arranging for the spread of the teaching of Christ among the people, so 
that even if this were hindered by the Jews, the opposition might not go so far as the slaying of believers, 
which seemed to be according to law. “But Herod laid hold on John and bound him in prison and put him 
away,” by this act signifying that, so far as it depended on his power and on the wickedness of the people, 
he bound and imprisoned the prophetic word, and prevented him from continuing to abide a herald the 
truth in freedom as formerly. But this Herod did for the sake of Herodias, the wife of his brother Philip. 
For John said unto him, “It is not lawful for thee to have her.” Now this Philip was tetrarch of the region of 
Ituraea and of Trachonitis. Some, then, suppose that, when Philip died leaving a daughter, Herodias, 
Herod married his brother’s wife, though the law permitted marriage only when there were no children. 
But, as we find nowhere clear evidence that Philip was dead, we conclude that a yet greater transgression 
was done by Herod, namely, that he had induced his brother’s wife to revolt from her husband while he 
was still living. 


22. THE DANCING OF HERODIAS. THE KEEPING OF OATHS 


Wherefore John, endued with prophetic boldness and not terrified at the royal dignity of Herod, nor 
through fear of death keeping silence in regard to so flagrant a sin, filled with a divine spirit said to 
Herod, “It is not lawful for thee to have her; for it is not lawful for thee to have the wife of thy brother.” 
For Herod having laid hold on John bound him and put him in prison, not daring to slay him outright and 
to take away the prophetic word from the people; but the wife of the king of Trachonitis—which is a kind 
of evil opinion and wicked teaching—gave birth to a daughter of the same name, whose movements, 
seemingly harmonious, pleasing Herod, who was fond of matters connected with birthdays, came the 
cause of there being no longer a prophetic head among the people. And up to this point I think that the 
movements of the people of the Jews, which seem to be according to the law, were nothing else than the 
movements of the daughter of Herodias; but the dancing of Herodias was opposed to that holy dancing 
with which those who have not danced will be reproached when they hear the words, “We piped unto you, 
and ye did not dance.” And on birthdays, when the lawless word reigns over them, they dance so that 
their movements please that word. Some one of those before us has observed what is written in Genesis 
about the birthday of Pharaoh, and has told that the worthless man who loves things connected with birth 
keeps birthday festivals; and we, taking this suggestion from him, find in no Scripture that a birthday was 
kept by a righteous man. For Herod was more unjust than that famous Pharaoh; for by the latter on his 
birthday feast a chief baker is killed; but by the former, John, “than whom no one greater hath risen 
among those born of women,” in regard to whom the Saviour says, “But for what purpose did ye go out? 
To see a prophet? Yea, I say unto you, and more than a prophet.” But thanks be unto God, that, even if the 
grace of prophecy was taken from the people, a grace greater than all that was poured forth among the 
Gentiles by our Saviour Jesus Christ, who became “free among the dead;” for “though He were crucified 
through weakness, yet He liveth through the power of God.” Consider also the word in which pure and 


impure meats are inquired into; but prophecy is despised when it is brought forward in a charger instead 
of meat. But the Jews have not the head of prophecy, inasmuch as they disown the crown of all prophecy, 
Christ Jesus; and the prophet is beheaded, because of an oath in a case where the duty was rather to 
break the oath than to keep the oath; for the charge of rashness in taking an oath and of breaking it 
because of the rashness is not the same in guilt as the death of a prophet. And not on this account alone is 
he beheaded, but because “of those who sat at meat with him,” who preferred that the prophet should be 
killed rather than live. And they recline at the same table and also feast along with the evil word which 
reigns over the Jews, who make merry over his birth. At times you may make a graceful application of the 
passage to those who swear rashly and wish to hold fast oaths which are taken with a view to unlawful 
deeds, by saying that not every keeping of oaths is seemly, just as the keeping of the oath of Herod was 
not. And mark, further, that not openly but secretly and in prison does Herod put John to death. For even 
the present word of the Jews does not openly deny the prophecies, but virtually and in secret denies them, 
and is convicted of disbelieving them. For as “if they believed Moses they would have believed Jesus,” so if 
they had believed the prophets they would have received Him who had been the subject of prophecy. But 
disbelieving Him they also disbelieve them, and cut off and confine in prison the prophetic word, and hold 
it dead and divided, and in no way wholesome, since they do not understand it. But we have the whole 
Jesus, the prophecy concerning Him being fulfilled which said, “A bone shall not be broken.” 


23. THE WITHDRAWAL OF JESUS 


And the disciples of John having come bury his remains, and “they went and told Jesus.” And He withdrew 
to a desert place,—that is, the Gentiles—and after the killing of the prophet multitudes followed Him from 
the cities everywhere; seeing which to be great He had compassion on them, and healed their sick; and 
afterwards with the loaves which were blessed and multiplied from a few loaves He feeds those who 
followed Him. “Now when Jesus heard it He withdrew thence in a boat to a desert place apart.” The letter 
teaches us to withdraw as far as it is in our power from those who persecute us, and from expected 
conspiracies through words; for this would be to act according to prudence; and, when one can keep 
outside of critical positions, to go to meet them is rash and headstrong. For who would still hesitate about 
avoiding such things, when not only did Jesus retreat in view of what happened to John, but also taught 
and said, “If they persecute you in this city, flee ye into the other”? When a temptation comes which is not 
in our power to avoid, we must endure it with exceeding nobleness and courage; but, when it is in our 
power to avoid it, not to do so is rash. But since after the letter we must also investigate the place 
according to the mystical meaning, we must say that, when prophecy was plotted against among the Jews 
and destroyed, because of their giving honour to matters of birthdays, and in respect of their reception of 
vain movements which, though conceived by the ruler of the wicked and those who feast along with him to 
be regular and pleasing to them, were irregular and out of tune, if truth be umpire, then Jesus withdraws 
from the place in which prophecy was attacked and condemned; and He withdraws to the place which had 
been barren of God among the Gentiles, in order that the Word of God, when the kingdom was taken from 
the Jews and “given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof,” might be among the Gentiles; and, on 
account of it, “the children of the desolate one,” who had not been instructed either in the law or the 
prophets, “might be more than of her who has the husband,” that is, the law. When, then, the word was of 
old among the Jews, it was not so among them as it is among the Gentiles; wherefore it is said that, “ina 
boat,”—that is, in the body—He went to the desert place apart, when He heard about the killing of the 
prophet. And, having come into the desert place apart, He was in it, because that the Word dwelt apart, 
and His teaching was contrary to the customs and usages which obtained among the Gentiles. And the 
crowds among the Gentiles, when they heard that Jesus had come to stay in their desert, and that He was 
apart, as we have already reported, followed Him from their own cities, because each had left the 
superstitious customs of his fathers and come to the law of Christ. And by land they followed Him, and not 
in a boat, inasmuch as not with the body but with the soul only, and with the resolution to which they had 
been persuaded by the Word, they followed the Image of God. And to them Jesus comes out, as they were 
not able to go to Him, in order that, having gone to those who were without, He might lead within those 
who were without. And great is the crowd without to whom the Word of God goes out, and, having poured 
out upon it the light of His “visitation,” beholds it; and, seeing that they were rather deserving of being 
pitied, because they were in such circumstances, as a lover of men He who was impassible suffered the 
emotion of pity, and not only had pity but healed their sick, who had sicknesses diverse and of every kind 
arising from their wickedness. 


24. THE DIVERSE FORMS OF SPIRITUAL SICKNESS 


And, if you wish to see of what nature are the sicknesses of the soul, contemplate with me the lovers of 
money, and the lovers of ambition, and the lovers of boys, and if any be fond of women; for these also 
beholding among the crowds and taking compassion upon them, He healed. For not every sin is to be 
considered a sickness, but that which has settled down in the whole soul. For so you may see the lovers of 
money wholly intent on money and upon preserving and gathering it, the lovers of ambition wholly intent 
on a little glory, for they gape for praise from the masses and the vulgar; and analogously you will 
understand in the case of the rest which we have named, and if there be any other like to them. Since, 
then, when expounding the words, “He healed their sick,” we said that not every sin is a sickness, it is 
fitting to discuss from the Scripture the difference of these. The Apostle indeed says, writing to the 


Corinthians who had diverse sicknesses, “For this cause many among you are weak and sickly, and not a 
few sleep.” Hear Him in these words, knitting a band and making it plaited of different sins, according as 
some are weak, and others sickly more than weak, and others, in comparison with both, are asleep. For 
some, because of impotence of soul, having a tendency to slip into any sin whatever, although they may 
not be wholly in the grasp of any form of sin, as the sickly are, are only weak; but others who, instead of 
loving God “with all their soul and all their heart and all their mind,” love money, or a little glory, or wife, 
or children, are suffering from something worse than weakness, and are sickly. And those who sleep are 
those who, when they ought to be taking heed and watching with the soul, are not doing this, but by 
reason of great want of attention are nodding in resolution and are drowsy in their reflections, such as “in 
their dreamings defile the flesh, and set at naught that which is highest in authority, and rail at dignities.” 
And these, because they are asleep, live in an atmosphere of vain and dream-like fancies concerning 
realities, not admitting the things which are actually true, but deceived by what appears in their vain 
imaginations, in regard to whom it is said in Isaiah, “Like as when a thirsty man dreams that he is 
drinking, but when he has risen up is still thirsty, and his soul has cherished a vain hope, so shall be the 
wealth of all the nations as many as have warred in Jerusalem.” If, then, we have seemed to make a 
digression in recounting the difference between the weak and the sickly and those that sleep, because of 
that which the Apostle said in the letter to the Corinthians which we have expounded, we have made the 
digression in our desire to represent what is meant to be understood by the saying, “And He healed their 
sick.” 


25. HEALING PRECEDES PARTICIPATION IN THE LOAVES OF JESUS 


After this the word says, “And when even was come, His disciples came to Him, saying, The place is desert 
and the time is already past; send, therefore, the multitudes away, that they may go into the villages and 
buy themselves food.” And first observe that when about to give to the disciples the loaves of blessing, 
that they might set them before the multitudes, He healed the sick, in order that, having been restored to 
health, they might participate in the loaves of blessing; for while they are yet sickly, they are not able to 
receive the loaves of the blessing of Jesus. But if any one, when he ought to listen to the precept, “But let 
each prove himself, and so let him eat of the bread,” etc., does not obey these words, but in haphazard 
fashion participates in the bread of the Lord and His cup, he becomes weak or sickly, or even—if I may use 
the expression—on account of being stupefied by the power of the bread, asleep. 


Book XI 


1. INTRODUCTION TO THE FEEDING OF THE FIVE THOUSAND 


“And when even was come His disciples came to Him,” that is, at the consummation of the age in regard 
to which we may fitly say what is found in the Epistle of John, “It is the last hour.” They, not yet 
understanding what the Word was about to do, say to Him, “The place is desert,” seeing the desert 
condition of the masses in respect of God and the Law and the Word; but they say to Him, “The time is 
past,” as if the fitting season of the law and prophets had passed. Perhaps they spoke this saying, in 
reference to the word of Jesus, that because of the beheading of John both the law and the prophets who 
were until John had ceased. “The time is past,” therefore they say, and no food is at hand, because the 
season of it is no longer present, that those who have followed Thee in the desert may serve the law and 
the prophets. And, further, the disciples say, “Send them away,” that each one may buy food, if he cannot 
from the cities, at least from the villages,—places more ignoble. Such things the disciples said, because, 
after the letter of the law had been abrogated and prophecies had ceased, they despaired of unexpected 
and new food being found for the multitudes. But see what Jesus answers to the disciples though He does 
not cry out and plainly say it: “You suppose that, if the great multitude go away from Me in need of food, 
they will find it in villages rather than with Me, and among bodies of men, not of citizens but of villagers, 
rather than by abiding with Me. But I declare unto you, that in regard to that of which you suppose they 
are in need they are not in need, for they have no need to go away; but in regard to that of which you 
think they have no need—that is, of Me—as if I could not feed them, of this contrary to your expectation 
they have need. Since, then, I have trained you, and made you fit to give rational food to them who are in 
need of it, give ye to the crowds who have followed Me to eat; for ye have the power, which ye have 
received from Me, of giving the multitudes to eat; and if ye had attended to this, ye would have 
understood that I am far more able to feed them, and ye would not have said, Send the multitudes away 
that they may go and buy food for themselves.’” 


2. EXPOSITION OF THE DETAILS OF THE MIRACLE 


Jesus, then, because of the power which He gave to the disciples, even the power of nourishing others, 
said, Give ye them to eat. But (not denying that they can give loaves, but thinking that there were much 
too few and not sufficient to feed those who followed Jesus, and not considering that when Jesus takes 
each loaf—the Word—He extends it as far as He wills, and makes it suffice for all whomsoever He desires 
to nourish), the disciples say, We have here but five loaves and two fishes. Perhaps by the five loaves they 
meant to make a veiled reference to the sensible words of the Scriptures, corresponding in number on 
this account to the five senses, but by the two fishes either to the word expressed and the word conceived, 
which are a relish, so to speak, to the sensible things contained in the Scriptures; or, perhaps, to the word 
which had come to them about the Father and the Son. Wherefore also after His resurrection He ate of a 
broiled fish, having taken a part from the disciples, and having received that theology about the Father 
which they were in part able to declare to Him. Such is the contribution we have been able to give to the 
exposition of the word about the five loaves and the two fishes; and probably those, who are better able 
than we to gather together the five loaves and the two fishes among themselves, would be able to give a 
fuller and better interpretation of their meaning. It must be observed, however, that while in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, the disciples say that they have the five loaves and the two fishes, without indicating 
whether they were wheaten or of barley, John alone says, that the loaves were barley loaves. Wherefore, 
perhaps, in the Gospel of John the disciples do not acknowledge that the loaves are with them, but say in 
John, “There is a lad here who has five barley loaves and two fishes.” And so long as these five loaves and 
two fishes were not carried by the disciples of Jesus, they did not increase or multiply, nor were they able 
to nourish more; but, when the Saviour took them, and in the first placed looked up to heaven, with the 
rays of His eyes, as it were, drawing down from it power which was to be mingled with the loaves and the 
fishes which were about to feed the five thousand; and after this blessed the five loaves and the two 
fishes, increasing and multiplying them by the word and the blessing; and in the third place dividing and 
breaking He gave to the disciples that they might set them before the multitudes, then the loaves and the 
fishes were sufficient, so that all ate and were satisfied, and some portions of the loaves which had been 
blessed they were unable to eat. For so much remained over to the multitudes, which was not according 
to the capacity of the multitudes but of the disciples who were able to take up that which remained over of 
the broken pieces, and to place it in baskets filled with that which remained over, which were in number 
so many as the tribes of Israel. Concerning Joseph, then, it is written in the Psalms, “His hands served in 
the basket,” but about the disciples of Jesus that they took up that which remained over of the broken 
pieces twelve baskets, twelve baskets, I take it, not half-full but filled. And there are, I think, up to the 
present time, and will be until the consummation of the age with the disciples of Jesus, who are superior 
to the multitudes, the twelve baskets, filled with the broken pieces of living bread which the multitudes 


cannot eat. Now those who ate of the five loaves which existed before the twelve baskets that remained 
over, were kindred in nature to the number five; for those who ate had reached the stage of sensible 
things, since also they were nourished by Him who looked up to heaven and blessed and brake them, and 
were not boys nor women, but men. For there are, I think, even in sensible foods differences, so that some 
of them belong to those who “have put away childish things,” and some to those who are still babes and 
carnal in Christ. 


3. THE EXPOSITION OF DETAILS CONTINUED. THE SITTING DOWN ON THE GRASS. THE DIVISION INTO 
COMPANIES 


We have spoken these things because of the words, “They that did eat were five thousand men, beside 
children and women,” which is an ambiguous expression; for either those who ate were five thousand 
men, and among those who ate there was no child or woman; or the men only were five thousand, the 
children and the women not being reckoned. Some, then, as we have said by anticipation, have so 
understood the passage that neither children nor women were present, when the increase and 
multiplication of the five loaves and the two fishes took place. But some one might say that, while many 
ate and according to their desert and capacity participated in the loaves of blessing, some worthy to be 
numbered, corresponding to the men of twenty years old who are numbered in the Book of Numbers, 
were Israelitish men, but others who were not worthy of such account and numbering were children and 
women. Moreover, interpret with me allegorically the children in accordance with the passage, “I could 
not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, as unto babes in Christ;” and the women in 
accordance with the saying, “I wish to present you all as a pure virgin to Christ;” and the men according 
to the saying, “When I am become a man I have put away childish things.” Let us not pass by without 
exposition the words, “He commanded the multitudes to sit down on the grass, and He look the five loaves 
and the two fishes, and looking up to heaven, He blessed, and brake, and gave the loaves to the disciples, 
and the disciples to the multitudes. And they did all eat.” For what is meant by the words, “And He 
commanded all the multitudes to sit down on the grass?” And what are we to understand in the passage 
worthy of the command of Jesus? Now, I think that He commanded the multitudes to sit down on the grass 
because of what is said in Isaiah, “All flesh is grass;” that is to say, He commanded them to put the flesh 
under, and to keep in subjection “the mind of the flesh,” that so any one might be able to partake of the 
loaves which Jesus blesses. Then since there are different orders of those who need the food which Jesus 
supplies and all are not nourished by equal words, on this account I think that Mark has written, “And He 
commanded them that they should all sit down by companies upon the green grass; and they sat down in 
ranks by hundreds and by fifties;” but Luke, “And He said unto His disciples, Make them sit down in 
companies about fifty each.” For it was necessary that those who were to find rest in the food of Jesus 
should either be in the order of the hundred—the sacred number—which is consecrated to God, because 
of the unit, (in it) or in the order of the fifty—the number which embraces the remission of sins, in 
accordance with the mystery of the Jubilee which took place every fifty years, and of the feast at 
Pentecost. And I think that the twelve baskets were in the possession of the disciples to whom it was said 
“Ye shall sit upon twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” And as the throne of him who judges 
the tribe of Reuben might be said to be a mystery, and the throne of him who judges the tribe of Simeon, 
and another of him who judges the tribe of Judah, and so on with the others; so there might be a basket of 
the food of Reuben, and another of Simeon, and another of Levi. But it is not in accordance with our 
present discourse now to digress so far from the subject in hand as to collect what is said about the 
twelve tribes, and separately what is said about each of them, and to say what each tribe of Israel may 


signify. 
4. THE MULTITUDES AND THE DISCIPLES CONTRASTED 


“And straightway He constrained the disciples to enter into the boat, and to go before Him unto the other 
side, till He should send the multitudes away.” It should be observed how often in the same passages is 
mentioned the word, “the multitudes,” and another word, “the disciples,” so that by observing and 
bringing together the passages about this matter it may be seen that the aim of the Evangelists was to 
represent by means of the Gospel history the differences of those who come to Jesus; of whom some are 
the multitudes and are not called disciples, and others are the disciples who are better than the 
multitudes. It is sufficient, however, for the present, for us to set forth a few sayings, so that any one who 
is moved by them may do the like with the whole of the Gospels. It is written then—as if the multitudes 
were below, but the disciples were able to come to Jesus when He went up into the mountain, where the 
multitudes were not able to be—as follows: “And seeing the multitudes He went up into the mountain, and 
when He had sat down His disciples came unto Him; and He opened His mouth and taught them saying, 
Blessed are the poor in spirit,” etc. And again in another place, as the multitudes stood in need of healing, 
it is said, “Many multitudes followed Him and He healed them.” We do not find any healing recorded of 
the disciples; since if any one is already a disciple of Jesus he is whole, and being well he needs Jesus not 
as a physician but in respect of His other powers. Again in another place, when He was speaking to the 
multitudes, His mother and His brethren stood without, seeking to speak to Him; this was made known to 
Him by some one to whom He answered, stretching forth His hand not towards the multitudes but 
towards the disciples, and said, “Behold My mother and My brethren,” and bearing testimony to the 
disciples as doing the will of the Father which is in heaven, He added, “He is My brother and sister and 


mother.” And again in another place it is written, “All the multitude stood on the beach and He spake to 
them many things in parables.” Then after the parable of the sowing, it was no longer the multitudes but 
the disciples who came and said to Him, not “Why speakest thou to us in parables,” but, “Why speakest 
thou to them in parables.” Then also He answered and said, not to the multitudes but to the disciples, “To 
you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to the rest in parables.” Accordingly, 
of those who come to the name of Jesus some, who know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, would 
be called disciples; but those to whom such a privilege is not given would be called multitudes, who would 
be spoken of as inferior to the disciples. For observe carefully that He said to the disciples, “To you it is 
given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” but about the multitudes, “To them it is not 
given.” And in another place He dismisses the multitudes indeed, and goes into the house, but He does 
not dismiss the disciples; and there came to Him into His house, not the multitudes but His disciples, 
saying, “Declare to us the parable of the tares of the field.” Moreover, also, in another place when Jesus 
heard the things concerning John and withdrew in a boat to a desert place apart, the multitudes followed 
Him; when He came forth and saw a great multitude He had compassion on them and healed their sick— 
the sick of the multitudes, not of the disciples. “And when even was come there came to Him,” not the 
multitudes, but the disciples, as being different from the multitudes, saying, “Send the multitudes away 
that they may go into the villages and buy themselves food.” And, further, when Jesus took the five loaves 
and the two fishes, and looking up to heaven He blessed and brake the loaves, He gave not to the 
multitudes but to the disciples, that the disciples might give to the multitudes who were not able to take 
from Him, but received with difficulty at the hands of the disciples the loaves of the blessing of Jesus, and 
did not eat even all these; for the multitudes were filled and left that which remained over in twelve 
baskets which were full. 


5. THE DISCIPLES IN CONFLICT. JESUS WALKS UPON THE WATERS 


The reason why we have taken up this subject is the passage under discussion which tells that Jesus 
separated the disciples from the multitudes, and constrained them to enter into the boat and to go before 
Him unto the other side until He Himself should send the multitudes away; for the multitudes were not 
able to go away to the other side, as they were not in the mystic sense Hebrews, which are by 
interpretation, “dwelling on the other side.” But this was the work of the disciples of Jesus—I mean to go 
away to the other side, and to pass beyond things seen and material, as temporal, and to go on to things 
unseen and eternal. To be dismissed by Jesus was a sufficient act of kindness bestowed on the multitudes 
by Jesus; for just because they were multitudes they were not able to go away to the other side; and this 
kind of dismissal no one has the power to effect save Jesus only, and it is not possible for any one to be 
dismissed unless he has first eaten of the loaves which Jesus blesses. Nor is it possible for any one to eat 
of the loaves of blessing of Jesus unless he has done as Jesus commanded and sat down upon the grass as 
we have told. Nor again was it possible for the multitudes to do this unless they had followed Jesus from 
their own cities, when He withdrew into a desert place apart. And at first, when He was asked by the 
disciples to send away the multitudes, He did not send them away until He had fed them with the loaves 
of blessing; but now He sends them away, having first constrained the disciples to enter into the boat; and 
He sends them away, while they were somewhere below,—for the desert was below,—but He Himself went 
up into the mountain to pray. And you must observe this, that immediately after the five thousand had 
been fed, Jesus constrained the disciples to embark into the boat, and to go before Him unto the other 
side. Only, the disciples were not able to go before Jesus to the other side; but, when they had got as far 
as the middle of the sea, and the boat was distressed “because the wind was contrary to them,” they were 
afraid when about the fourth watch of the night Jesus came to them. And if Jesus had not gone up into the 
boat neither would the wind which was contrary to the disciples who were sailing have ceased, nor would 
those who were sailing have gone across and come to the other side. And, perhaps, wishing to teach them 
by experience that it was not possible apart from Him to go to the other side He constrained them to enter 
into the boat and go before Him to the other side; but, when they were not able to advance farther than 
the middle of the sea, He appeared to them, and did what is written, and showed that he who arrives at 
the other side reaches it because Jesus sails along with him. But what is the boat into which Jesus 
constrained the disciples to enter? Is it perhaps the conflict of temptations and difficulties into which any 
one is constrained by the Word, and goes unwillingly, as it were, when the Saviour wishes to train by 
exercise the disciples in this boat which is distressed by the waves and the contrary wind? But since Mark 
has made a slight change in the reading, and for “Straightway He constrained the disciples to enter into 
the boat and to go before Him to the other side,” has written, “And straightway He constrained His 
disciples to enter into the boat and to go before Him unto the other side unto Bethsaida,” we must attend 
to the word, “He constrained,” when first we have seen to the slight variation in Mark who indicates 
something more definite by the addition of the pronoun; for the same thing is not expressed by the words, 
straightway “He constrained the disciples.” Something more than “the” disciples simply is written in 
Mark, namely, “His” disciples. Perhaps, therefore, to attend to the expression, the disciples who found it 
hard to tear themselves away from Jesus, and could not be separated from Him by any ordinary cause, 
wished to be present with Him; but He having judged that they should make trial of the waves and of the 
contrary wind, which would not have been contrary if they had been with Jesus, put on them the necessity 
of being separated from Him and entering into the boat. The Saviour then compels the disciples to enter 
into the boat of temptations and to go before Him to the other side, and through victory over them to go 
beyond critical difficulties; but when they had come into the midst of the sea, and of the waves in the 


temptations, and of the contrary winds which prevented them from going away to the other side, they 
were not able, struggling as they were without Jesus, to overcome the waves and the contrary wind and 
reach the other side. Wherefore the Word, taking compassion upon them who had done all that was in 
their power to reach the other side, came to them walking upon the sea, which for Him had no waves or 
wind that was able to oppose if He so willed; for it is not written, “He came to them walking upon the 
waves,” but, “upon the waters;” Just as Peter, who at first when Jesus said to him, “Come,” went down 
from the boat and walked not upon “the waves,” but upon “the waters” to come to Jesus; but when he 
doubted he saw that the wind was strong, which was not strong to him who laid aside his little faith and 
his doubting. But, when Jesus went up with Peter into the boat, the wind ceased, as it had no power to 
energise against the boat when Jesus had gone up into it. 


6. INTERPRETATION OF THE DETAILS IN THE NARRATIVE. APPLICATION THEREOF TO ALL DISCIPLES 


And then the disciples “having crossed over came to the land Gennesaret,” of which word, if we knew the 
interpretation, we might gain some assistance in the exposition of the present passage. And observe, since 
God is faithful, and will not suffer the multitudes to be tempted above that they are able, in what way the 
Son of God constrained the disciples to enter into the boat, as being stronger and able to get as far as the 
middle of the sea, and to endure the trials by the waves, until they became worthy of divine assistance, 
and saw Jesus and heard Him when He had gone up, and to cross over and come to the land Gennesaret; 
but as for the multitudes who, because they were weaker, did not make trial of the boat and the waves 
and the contrary wind, them He sent away, and went up into the mountain apart to pray. To pray for 
whom? Was it perhaps to pray for the multitudes that, when they were dismissed after the loaves of 
blessing, they might do nothing opposed to their dismissal by Jesus? And for the disciples that, when they 
were constrained by Him to enter into the boat and to go before Him unto the other side, they might 
suffer nothing in the sea nor from the contrary wind? And I would say with confidence, that, because of 
the prayer of Jesus to the Father for the disciples, they suffered nothing when sea and wave and contrary 
wind were striving against them. The simpler disciple, then, may be satisfied with the bare narrative; but 
let us remember, if ever we fall into distressful temptations, that Jesus has constrained us to enter into 
their boat, wishing us to go before Him unto the other side; for it is not possible for us to reach the other 
side, unless we have endured the temptations of waves and contrary wind. Then when we see many 
difficulties besetting us, and with moderate struggle we have swum through them to some extent, let us 
consider that our boat is in the midst of the sea, distressed at that time by the waves which wish us to 
make shipwreck concerning faith or some one of the virtues; but when we see the spirit of the evil one 
striving against us, let us conceive that then the wind is contrary to us. When then in such suffering we 
have spent three watches of the night—that is, of the darkness which is in the temptations—striving nobly 
with all our might and watching ourselves so as not to make shipwreck concerning the faith or some one 
of the virtues,—the first watch against the father of darkness and wickedness, the second watch against 
his son “who opposeth and exalteth himself against all that is called God or thing that is worshipped,” and 
the third watch against the spirit that is opposed to the Holy Spirit, then we believe that when the fourth 
watch impendeth, when “the night is far spent, and the day is at hand,” the Son of God will come to us, 
that He may prepare the sea for us, walking upon it. And when we see the Word appearing unto us we 
shall indeed be troubled before we clearly understand that it is the Saviour who has come to us, 
supposing that we are still beholding an apparition, and for fear shall cry out; but He Himself straightway 
will speak to us saying, “Be of good cheer; it is I; be not afraid.” And if, warmly moved by His “Be of good 
cheer,” any Peter be found among us, who is on his way to perfection but has not yet become perfect, 
having gone down from the boat, as if coming out of that temptation in which he was distressed, he will 
indeed walk at first, wishing to come to Jesus upon the waters; but being as yet of little faith, and as yet 
doubting, will see that the wind is strong and will be afraid and begin to sink; but he will not sink because 
he will call upon Jesus with loud voice, and will say to Him, “Lord, save me;” then immediately while such 
a Peter is yet speaking and saying, “Lord save me,” the Word will stretch forth His hand, holding out 
assistance to such an one, and will take hold of him when he is beginning to sink, and will reproach him 
for his little faith and doubting. Only, observe that He did not say, “O thou without faith,” but, “O thou of 
little faith,” and that it was said, “Wherefore didst thou doubt,” as he had still a measure of faith, but also 
had a tendency towards that which was opposed to faith. 


7. THE HEALING OF THE SICK ON THE OTHER SIDE. THE METHOD OF HEALING 


But after this both Jesus and Peter will go up into the boat, and the wind will cease; and those in the boat, 
perceiving the great dangers from which they have been saved, will worship Him, saying, not simply, 
“Thou art the Son of God,” as also the two demoniacs said, but, “Of a truth, Thou art the Son of God.” This 
the disciples in the boat say, for I do not think that others than the disciples said so. And when we have 
undergone all these experiences, having crossed over, we shall come to the land where Jesus commanded 
us to go before Him. And perhaps, also, some secret and occult mystery with reference to some who were 
saved by Jesus is indicated by the words, “And when the men of that place knew Him,”—plainly of the 
place on the other side,—”they sent into all that region round about,”—round about the other side, not on 
the other side itself, but round about it,—”and they brought unto Him all that were sick.” And here 
observe that they brought unto Him not only many that were sick, but all in that region round about; and 
the sick who were brought to Him besought Him that they might touch if it were only the border of His 


garment, beseeching this grace from Him, since they were not like “the woman who had an issue of blood 
twelve years, and who came behind Him and touched the border of His garment, saying within herself, If I 
do but touch His garment, I shall be made whole.” For observe in what is said about the border of His 
garment, on account of what the flowing of her blood ceased at once. But those from the country round 
the land of Gennesaret, to which Jesus and His disciples crossed over and came, did not come of 
themselves to Jesus, but were brought by those who had sent the tidings, inasmuch as they were not able 
because of their extreme weakness to come of themselves. Nor did they merely touch the garment, like 
the woman who had an issue of blood, but they touched after that they had besought Him. Only, of these, 
“as Many as touched were made whole.” And whether there be any difference between the “They were 
made whole,” which is said in their case, and the “being saved,”—for it was said to the woman with the 
issue of blood, “Thy faith hath saved thee,” you may yourself consider. 


8. CONCERNING THE PHARISEES AND SCRIBES WHO CAME AND INQUIRED, WHY DO THY DISCIPLES 
TRANSGRESS THE TRADITION OF THE ELDERS? 


“Then there came to Him from Jerusalem Pharisees and scribes, saying, Why do Thy disciples transgress 
the tradition of the elders? For they wash not their hands when they eat bread.” He who observes at what 
time the Pharisees and scribes came from Jerusalem to Jesus, saying, “Why do Thy disciples transgress 
the tradition of the elders,” etc., will perceive that Matthew of necessity wrote not simply that Pharisees 
and scribes from Jerusalem came to the Saviour to inquire of Him the matters before us, but put it thus, 
“Then come to Him from Jerusalem.” What time, therefore, are we to understand by “then”? At the time 
when Jesus and His disciples crossed over and came in the boat to the land of Gennesaret, when the wind 
ceased from the time that Jesus entered into the boat, and when “the men of that place knowing Him sent 
into all that region round about, and brought unto Him all that were sick, and besought Him that they 
might touch if it were only the border of His garment, and as many as touched were made whole.” At that 
time came to Him from Jerusalem Pharisees and scribes, not struck with admiration at the power which 
was in Jesus, which healed those who only touched even the border of His garment, but in a censorious 
spirit, accusing the disciples before their Teacher, not concerning the transgression of a commandment of 
God, but of a single tradition of the Jewish elders. And it is probable that this very charge of these 
censorious persons is a proof of the piety of the disciples of Jesus, who gave to the Pharisees and scribes 
no opportunity of censure with reference to the transgression of the commandments of God, as they would 
not have brought the charge of transgression against the disciples, as transgressing the commandment of 
the elders, if they had had it in their power to censure those whom they accused, and to show that they 
were transgressing a commandment of God. But do not suppose that these things go to establish the 
necessity of keeping the law of Moses according to the letter, because the disciples of Jesus up to that 
time kept it; for not before He suffered did He “redeem us from the curse of the law,” who in suffering for 
men “became a curse for us.” But just as fittingly Paul became a Jew to the Jews that he might gain Jews, 
what strange thing is it that the Apostles, whose way of life was passed among the Jews, even though they 
understood the spiritual things in the law, should have used a spirit of accommodation, as Paul also did 
when he circumcised Timothy, and offered sacrifice in accordance with a certain legal vow, as is written in 
the Acts of the Apostles? Only, again, they appear fond of bringing accusations, as they have no charge to 
bring against the disciples of Jesus with reference to a commandment of God, but only with reference to 
one tradition of the elders. And especially does this love of accusation become manifest in this, that they 
bring the charge in presence of those very persons who had been healed from their sickness; in 
appearance against the disciples, but in reality purposing to slander their Teacher, as it was a tradition of 
the elders that the washing of hands was a thing essential to piety. For they thought that the hands of 
those who did not wash before eating bread were defiled and unclean, but that the hands of those who 
had washed them with water became pure and holy, not in a figurative sense, in due relation to the law of 
Moses according to the letter. But let us, not according to the tradition of the elders among the Jews, but 
according to sound reason, endeavour to purify our own actions and so to wash the hands of our souls, 
when we are about to eat the three loaves which we ask from Jesus, who wishes to be our friend; for with 
hands that are defiled and unwashed and impure, we ought not to partake of the loaves. 


9. EXPLANATION OF “CORBAN.” 


Jesus, however, does not accuse them with reference to a tradition of the Jewish elders, but with regard to 
two most imperative commandments of God, the one of which was the fifth in the decalogue, being as 
follows: “Honour thy father and thy mother, that it may be well with thee, and that thy days may be long 
on the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee;” and the other was written thus in Leviticus, “If a man 
speak evil of his father or his mother, let him die the death; he has spoken evil of his father or mother, he 
shall be guilty.” But when we wish to examine the very letter of the words as given by Matthew, “He that 
speaketh evil of father or mother, let him die the death,” consider whether it was taken from the place 
where it was written, “Whoso striketh his father or mother, let him die the death; and he that speaketh 
evil of father or mother let him die the death.” For such are the exact words taken from the Law with 
regard to the two commandments; but Matthew has quoted them in part and in an abridged form, and not 
in the very words. But what the nature of the charge is which the Saviour brings against the Pharisees 
and scribes from Jerusalem, when He says that they transgress the commandment of God because of their 
tradition we must consider. And God said, “Honour thy father and thy mother,” teaching that the child 


should pay the honour which is due to his parents. Of this honour to parents one part was to share with 
them the necessaries of life, such as food and clothing, and if there was any other thing in which it was 
possible for them to show favour towards their own parents. But the Pharisees and scribes promulgated in 
opposition to the law a tradition which is found rather obscurely in the Gospel, and which we ourselves 
would not have thought of, unless one of the Hebrews had given to us the following facts relating to the 
passage. Sometimes, he says, when money-lenders fell in with stubborn debtors who were able but not 
willing to pay their debts, they consecrated what was due to the account of the poor, for whom money was 
cast into the treasury by each of those who wished to give a portion of their goods to the poor according 
to their ability. They, therefore, said sometimes to their debtors in their own tongue, “That which you owe 
to me is Corban,”—that is, a gift—”for I have consecrated it to the poor, to the account of piety towards 
God.” Then the debtor, as no longer in debt to men but to God and to piety towards God, was shut up, as it 
were, even though unwilling, to payment of the debt, no longer to the money-lender, but now to God for 
the account of the poor, in name of the money-lender. What then the money-lender did to the debtor, that 
sometimes some sons did to their parents and said to them, “That wherewith thou mightest have been 
profited by me, father or mother, know that you will receive this from Corban,” from the account of the 
poor who are consecrated to God. Then the parents, hearing that that which should have been given to 
them was Corban,—consecrated to God,—no longer wished to take it from their sons, even though they 
were in extreme need of the necessaries of life. The elders, then, declared to the people a tradition of this 
kind, “Whosoever said to his father or mother, that which should be given to any of them is Corban and a 
gift, that man was no longer a debtor to his father or mother in respect of giving to them the necessaries 
of life.” The Saviour censures this tradition, as not being sound but opposed to the commandment of God. 
For if God says, “Honour thy father and thy mother,” but the tradition said, he is not bound to honour his 
father or mother by a gift, who has consecrated to God, as Corban, that which would have been given to 
his parents, manifestly the commandment of God concerning the honour due to parents was made void by 
the tradition of the Pharisees and scribes which said, that he was no longer bound to honour his father or 
mother, who had, once for all, consecrated to God that which the parents would have received. And the 
Pharisees, as lovers of money, in order that under pretext of the poor they might receive even that which 
would have been given to the parents of any one, gave such teaching. And the Gospel testifies to their love 
of money, saying, “But the Pharisees who were lovers of money heard these things and they scoffed at 
Him.” If, then, any one of those who are called elders among us, or of those who are in any way rulers of 
the people, profess to give to the poor under the name of the commonweal, rather than to be of those who 
give to their kindred if they should chance to be in need of the necessaries of life, and those who give 
cannot do both, this man might with justice be called a brother of those Pharisees who made void the 
word of God through their own tradition, and were accused by the Saviour as hypocrites. And as a very 
powerful deterrent to any one from being anxious to take from the account of the poor, and from thinking 
that “the piety of others is a way of gain,” we have not only these things, but also that which is recorded 
about the traitor Judas, who in appearance championed the cause of the poor, and said with indignation, 
“This ointment might have been sold for three hundred pence and given to the poor,” but in reality “was a 
thief, and having the bag took away what was put therein.” If, then, any one in our time who has the bag 
of the Church speaks likes Judas on behalf of the poor, but takes away what is put therein, let there be 
assigned to him the portion along with Judas who did these things; on account of which things eating like 
a gangrene into his soul, the devil cast it into his heart to betray the Saviour; and, when he had received 
the “fiery dart,” with reference to this end, the devil afterwards himself entered into his soul and took full 
possession of him. And perhaps, when the Apostle says, “The love of money is a root of all evils,” he says it 
because of Judas’ love of money, which was a root of all the evils that were committed against Jesus. 


10. THE TRADITIONS OF THE ELDERS IN COLLISION WITH DIVINE LAW 


But let us return to the subject before us, in which the Saviour abridged and expounded two 
commandments from the law, the one from the decalogue from Exodus, and the other from Leviticus, or 
the other from some one of the books of the Pentateuch. Then since we have explained in what way they 
made void the word of God which said, “Honour thy father and thy mother,” by saying, “Thou shalt not 
honour thy father or thy mother,” whosoever shall say to his father or mother, “It is a gift that wherewith 
thou mightest have been profited by me,” some one may inquire whether the words, “He that speaketh 
evil of father or mother, let him die the death,” are not extraneous. For, granted that he does not honour 
his father and mother, who consecrates to what is called Corban that which would have been given in 
honour of father and mother, in what way, therefore, does the tradition of the Pharisees make void the 
word which said, “He that speaketh evil of father or mother, let him die the death?” But, perhaps, when 
any one said to his father or his mother, “It is a gift, that wherewith thou mightest have been profited by 
me,” he, as it were, casts abuse on his father or mother as if he were calling his parents sacrilegious, in 
taking that which was consecrated to Corban from him who had consecrated it to Corban. The Jews then 
punish their sons according to the law, as speaking evil of father or mother, when they say to their father 
or mother, “It is a gift, that wherewith thou mightest have been profited by me,” but you by one of your 
traditions make void two commandments of God. And then you are not ashamed to accuse My disciples 
who transgress no commandment; for they walk “in all His commandments and ordinances blamelessly,” 
but transgress a tradition of the elders, so as not to transgress a commandment of God. And if you had 
held this aim before you, you would have kept the commandment about the honour due to father and 
mother, and that which said, “He that speaketh evil of father and mother, let him die the death;” but the 


tradition of the elders which is opposed to these commandments you would not have kept. 


11. EXPOSITION OF THE PROPHECY OF ISAIAH QUOTED BY JESUS 


And, after this, wishing to refute completely from the words of the prophets all these traditions of the 
elders among the Jews, He brought before them a saying, from Isaiah, which in the exact words is as 
follows: “And the Lord said, This people draws nigh to Me with their mouth,” etc.; and, as we said before, 
Matthew has not written out the prophetical saying in the very words. And, if it be necessary because of 
its use in the Gospel to interpret it according to our ability, we will take in addition the preceding passage 
which is, in my judgment, noted with advantage by us for the exposition of that passage in the Gospel 
which was taken from the prophet. The passage in Isaiah from the beginning is thus, “Be ye faint, and be 
maddened: be ye drunken, but not with strong drink nor with wine: for the Lord hath given you to drink of 
the spirit of stupor, and He will close their eyes, both of their prophets, and of their rulers who see things 
secret. And all these sayings shall be to you as the words of the book, which has been sealed, which if they 
give to a man who knows letters, saying, Read this, he shall answer, I cannot read, for it is sealed. And this 
book will be given into the hands of a man who does not know letters, and one will say to him, Read this, 
and he will say, I know not letters. And the Lord said, This people is nigh to Me,” etc., down to the words, 
“Woe unto them that form counsel in secret, and their works shall be in darkness.” Taking up then the 
passage before us in the Gospel, I have put some of the verses which come before it, and some which 
follow it, in order to show in what way the Word threatens to close the eyes of those of the people who are 
astonished and drunken, and have been made to drink of the spirit of deep sleep. And it threatens also to 
close the eyes of their prophets and their rulers who profess to see things secret,—which things, I think, 
took place after the advent of the Saviour among that people; for all the words of the whole of the 
Scriptures, and of Isaiah also, have become to them as the words of a sealed book. Now the expression 
“sealed” is used of a book closed in virtue of its obscurity and not open in virtue of its lucidity, which is 
equally obscure to those who are not able to read it at all because they do not know letters, and to those 
who profess to know letters but do not understand the meaning in the things which have been written. 
Well, then, does he add to this, that when the people, fainting because of their sins and being in a state of 
madness rage against Him through those sins wherewith they shall be drunken against Him with the spirit 
of stupor, which shall be given to them to drink by the Lord when He closes their eyes, as unworthy to see, 
and the eyes of their prophets and of their rulers who profess to see the hidden things of the mysteries in 
the Divine Scriptures; and, when their eyes are closed, then shall the prophetic words be sealed to them 
and hidden, as has been the case with those who do not believe in Jesus as the Christ. And when the 
prophetic sayings have become as the words of a sealed book, not only to those who do not know letters 
but to those who profess to know, then the Lord said, that the people of the Jews draw nigh to God with 
their mouth only, and He says that they honour Him with their lips, because their heart by reason of their 
unbelief in Jesus is far from the Lord. And now, especially, from the time at which they denied our Saviour, 
it might be said about them by God, “But in vain do they worship Me;” for they no longer teach the 
precepts of God but of men, and doctrines which are human and no longer of the Spirit of wisdom. 
Wherefore, when these things happen to them, God has removed the people of the Jews, and has caused 
to perish the wisdom of the wise men among them; for there is no longer wisdom among them, just as 
there is no prophecy; but God has utterly destroyed the prudence of the prudent and concealed it, and no 
longer is it splendid and conspicuous. Wherefore, although they may seem to form some counsel in a deep 
fashion, because they do it not through the Lord they are called miserable; and even though they profess 
to tell some secrets of the Divine counsel they lie, since their works are not works of light, but of darkness 
and night. I have thought it right briefly to set forth the prophecy, and to a certain extent elucidate its 
meaning, seeing that Matthew made mention of it. And Mark also made mention of it, from whom we may 
usefully set down the following words in the place, with reference to the transgression of the elders who 
held that it was necessary to wash hands when the Jews ate bread, “For the Pharisees and all the Jews, 
except they wash their hands diligently, eat not, holding the tradition of the elders; and when they come 
from the market-place except they wash themselves they eat not. And there are some other things which 
they have received to hold, washings of cups and pots and brazen vessels and couches.” 


12. THINGS CLEAN AND UNCLEAN ACCORDING TO THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL 

“And He called to Him the multitude and said unto them, Hear and understand, “ etc. We are clearly 
taught in these words by the Saviour that, when we read in Leviticus and Deuteronomy the precepts 
about meat clean and unclean, for the transgression of which we are accused by the material Jews and by 
the Ebionites who differ little from them, we are not to think that the scope of the Scripture is found in 
any superficial understanding of them. For if “not that which entereth into the mouth defileth the man, 
but that which proceedeth out of the mouth,” and especially when, according to Mark, the Saviour said 
these things “making all meats clean,” manifestly we are not defiled when we eat those things which the 
Jews who desire to be in bondage to the letter of the law declare to be unclean, but we are then defiled 
when, whereas our lips ought to be bound with perception and we ought “to make for them what we calla 
balance and weight,” we speak offhand and discuss matters we ought not, from which there comes to us 
the spring of sins. And it is indeed becoming to the law of God to forbid those things which arise from 
wickedness, and to enjoin those things which tend to virtue, but as for things which are in their own 
nature indifferent to leave them in their own place, as they may, according to our choice and the reason 


which is in us, be done ill if we sin in them, but if rightly directed by us be done well. And any one who 
has carefully thought on these matters will see that, even in those things which are thought to be good, it 
is possible for a man to sin who has taken them up in an evil way and under the impulse of passion, and 
that these things called impure may be considered pure, if used by us in accordance with reason. As, then, 
when the Jew sins his circumcision shall be reckoned for uncircumcision, but when one of the Gentiles 
acts uprightly his uncircumcision shall be reckoned for circumcision, so those things which are thought to 
be pure shall be reckoned for impure in the case of him who does not use them fittingly, nor when one 
ought, nor as far as he ought, nor for what reason he ought. But as for the things which are called impure, 
“All things become pure to the pure,” for, “To them that are defiled and unbelieving nothing is pure, since 
both their minds and their conscience are defiled.” And when these are defiled, they make all things 
whatsoever they touch defiled; as again on the contrary the pure mind and the pure conscience make all 
things pure, even though they may seem to be impure; for not from intemperance, nor from love of 
pleasure, nor with doubting which draws a man both ways, do the righteous use meats or drinks, mindful 
of the precept, “Whether ye eat or drink or whatsoever other thing ye do, do all to the glory of God.” And 
if it be necessary to delineate the foods which are unclean according to the Gospel, we will say that they 
are such as are supplied by covetousness, and are the result of base love of gain, and are taken up from 
love of pleasure, and from deifying the belly which is treated with honour, when it, with its appetites, and 
not reason, rules our souls. But as for us who know that some things are used by demons, or if we do not 
know, but suspect, and are in doubt about it, if we use such things, we have used them not to the glory of 
God, nor in the name of Christ; for not only does the suspicion that things have been sacrificed to idols 
condemn him who eats, but even the doubt concerning this; for “he that doubteth,” according to the 
Apostle, “is condemned if he eat, because he eateth not of faith; and whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” He 
then eats in faith who believes that that which is eaten has not been sacrificed in the temples of idols, and 
that it is not strangled nor blood; but he eats not of faith who is in doubt about any of these things. And 
the man who knowing that they have been sacrificed to demons nevertheless uses them, becomes a 
communicant with demons, while at the same time, his imagination is polluted with reference to demons 
participating in the sacrifice. And the Apostle, however, knowing that it is not the nature of meats which is 
the cause of injury to him who uses them or of advantage to him who refrains from their use, but opinions 
and the reason which is in them, said, “But meat commendeth us not to God, for neither if we eat are we 
the better, nor if we eat not are we the worse.” And since he knew that those who have a loftier 
conception of what things are pure and what impure according to the law, turning aside from the 
distinction about the use of things pure and impure, and superstition, I think, in respect of things being 
different, become indifferent to the use of meats, and on this account are condemned by the Jews as 
transgressors of law, he said therefore, somewhere, “Let no man therefore judge you in meat or in drink,” 
etc., teaching us that the things according to the letter are a shadow, but that the true thoughts of the law 
which are stored up in them are the good things to come, in which one may find what are the pure 
spiritual meats of the soul, and what are the impure foods in false and contradictory words which injure 
the man who is nourished in them, “For the law had a shadow of the good things to come.” 


13. THE OFFENCE OF THE PHARISEES 


And as in many cases we have to consider the astonishment of the Jews at the words of the Saviour, 
because they were spoken with authority, so also in regard to the words in this place. Having called the 
multitudes therefore, He said unto them, “Hear and understand,” etc. And He said this, the Pharisees 
being offended at this saying, as, because of their evil opinions and their worthless interpretation of the 
law, they were not the plant of his own Father in heaven, and on this account were being rooted up; for 
they were rooted up as they did not receive the true vine, which was cultivated by the Father, even Jesus 
Christ. For how could they be a plant of His Father who were offended at the words of Jesus, words which 
turn men away from the precept, “Handle not, nor taste, nor touch,—all which things were to perish in the 
using—after the precepts and doctrines of men,” but induce the intelligent hearer of them to seek in 
regard to them the things which are above and not the things upon the earth as the Jews do? And since, 
because of their evil opinions, the Pharisees were not the plant of His Father in heaven, on this account, 
as about such as were incorrigible, He says to the disciple, “Let them alone;” “Let them alone,” He said 
for this reason, that as they were blind they ought to become conscious of their blindness and seek 
guides; but they, being unconscious of their own blindness, profess to guide the blind, not reckoning that 
they would fall into a pit, about which it is written in the Psalms, “He hath made a pit, and digged it, and 
will fall into the ditch which he hath made.” Again, elsewhere it is written, “And seeing the multitudes, He 
went up into the mountain, and when He had sat down His disciples came unto Him;” but here He 
stretches forth His hand to the multitude, calling them unto Him, and turning their thoughts away from 
the literal interpretation of the questions in the law, when He in the first place said to them, who did not 
yet understand what they heard, “Hear and understand,” and thereafter as in parables said to them, “Not 
that which entereth into the mouth defileth the man, but that which proceedeth out of the mouth.” 


14. WHY THE PHARISEES WERE NOT A PLANT OF GOD. TEACHING OF ORIGEN ON THE “BREAD OF THE LORD.” 


After this, it is worth while to look at the phrase which has been assailed in a sophistical way by those 
who say that the God of the law and the God of the Gospel of Jesus Christ is not the same; for they say 
that the heavenly Father of Jesus Christ is not the husbandman of those who think that they worship God 


according to the law of Moses. Jesus Himself said that the Pharisees, who were worshipping the God who 
created the world and the law, were not a plant which His heavenly Father had planted, and that for this 
reason it was being rooted up. But you might also say this, that even if it were the Father of Jesus who 
“brought in and planted the people,” when it came out of Egypt, “to the mountain of His own inheritance, 
to the place which He had prepared for Himself to dwell in,” yet Jesus would have said, in regard to the 
Pharisees, “Every plant which My heavenly Father planted not, shall be rooted up.” Now, to this we will 
say, that as many as on account of their perverse interpretation of the things in the law were not a plant of 
His Father in heaven, were blinded in their minds, as not believing the truth, but taking pleasure in 
unrighteousness, by him who is deified by the sons of this world, and on this account is called by Paul the 
god of this world. And do not suppose that Paul said that he was truly God; for just as the belly, though it 
is not the god of those who prize pleasure too highly, being lovers of pleasure rather than lovers of God, is 
said by Paul to be their god, so the prince of this world, in regard to whom the Saviour says, “Now has the 
prince of this world been judged,” though he is not God, is said to be the god of those who do not wish to 
receive the spirit of adoption, in order that they may become sons of that world, and sons of the 
resurrection from the dead, and who, on this account, abide in the sonship of this world. I have deemed it 
necessary to introduce these matters, even though they may have been spoken by way of digression, 
because of the saying, “They are blind guides of the blind.” Who are such? The Pharisees, whose minds 
the god of this world hath blinded as they are unbelieving, because they have not believed in Jesus Christ; 
and he hath blinded them so that the “light of the Gospel of the glory of God in the face of Christ should 
not dawn upon them.” But not only must we avoid being guided by those blind ones who are conscious 
that they are in need of guides, because they have not yet received the power of vision of themselves; but 
even in the case of all who profess to guide us in sound doctrine, we must hear with care, and apply a 
sound judgment to what is said, lest being guided according to the ignorance of those who are blind, and 
do not see the things that concern sound doctrine, we ourselves may appear to be blind because we do 
not see the sense of the Scriptures, so that both he who guides and he who is guided will fall into the ditch 
of which we have spoken before. Next to this, it is written in what way Peter answered and said to the 
Saviour, as if he had not understood the saying, “Not that which cometh into the mouth defileth the man, 
but that which goeth out of the mouth,” “Declare unto us the parable.” To which the Saviour says, “Are ye 
also, even yet, without understanding?” As if He had said, “Having been so long time with Me, do ye not 
yet understand the meaning of what is said, and do ye not perceive that for this reason that which goeth 
into his mouth does not defile the man, because it passeth into the belly, and going out from it is cast into 
the draught?” It was not in respect of the law in which they appeared to believe, that the Pharisees were 
not a plant of the Father of Jesus, but in respect of their perverse interpretation of the law and the things 
written in it. For since there are two things to be understood in regard to the law, the ministration of 
death which was engraven in letters and which had no kinship with the spirit, and the ministration of life 
which is understood in the spiritual law, those who were able with a sincere heart to say, “We know that 
the law is spiritual,” and therefore “the law is holy, and the commandment holy and righteous and good,” 
were the plant which the heavenly Father planted; but those who were not such, but guarded with care 
the letter which killeth only, were not a plant of God but of him who hardened their heart, and put a veil 
over it, which veil had power over them so long as they did not turn to the Lord; “for if any one should 
turn to the Lord, the veil is taken away, and the Lord is the Spirit.” Now some one when dealing with the 
passage might say, that just as “not that which entereth into the mouth defileth the man,” of even though 
it may be thought by the Jews to be defiled, so not that which entereth into the mouth sanctifieth the man, 
even though what is called the bread of the Lord may be thought by the simpler disciples to sanctify. And 
the saying is I think, not to be despised, and on this account, demands clear exposition, which seems to 
me to be thus; as it is not the meat but the conscience of him who eats with doubt which defiles him that 
eateth, for “he that doubteth is condemned if he eat, because he eateth not of faith,” and as nothing is 
pure to him who is defiled and unbelieving, not in itself, but because of his defilement and unbelief, so 
that which is sanctified through the word of God and prayer does not, in its own nature, sanctify him who 
uses it, for, if this were so, it would sanctify even him who eats unworthily of the bread of the Lord, and no 
one on account of this food would become weak or sickly or asleep for something of this kind Paul 
represented in saying, “For this cause many among you are weak and sickly and not a few sleep.” And in 
the case of the bread of the Lord, accordingly, there is advantage to him who uses it, when with undefiled 
mind and pure conscience he partakes of the bread. And so neither by not eating, I mean by the very fact 
that we do not eat of the bread which has been sanctified by the word of God and prayer, are we deprived 
of any good thing, nor by eating are we the better by any good thing; for the cause of our lacking is 
wickedness and sins, and the cause of our abounding is righteousness and right actions; so that such is 
the meaning of what is said by Paul, “For neither if we eat are we the better, nor if we eat not are we the 
worse.” Now, if “everything that entereth into the mouth goes into the belly and is cast out into the 
drought,” even the meat which has been sanctified through the word of God and prayer, in accordance 
with the fact that it is material, goes into the belly and is cast out into the draught, but in respect of the 
prayer which comes upon it, according to the proportion of the faith, becomes a benefit and is a means of 
clear vision to the mind which looks to that which is beneficial, and it is not the material of the bread but 
the word which is said over it which is of advantage to him who eats it not unworthily of the Lord. And 
these things indeed are said of the typical and symbolical body. But many things might be said about the 
Word Himself who became flesh, and true meat of which he that eateth shall assuredly live for ever, no 
worthless person being able to eat it; for if it were possible for one who continues worthless to eat of Him 
who became flesh, who was the Word and the living bread, it would not have been written, that “every one 


who eats of this bread shall live for ever.” 


15. EATING WITH UNWASHED HEART DEFILES THE MAN 


Next to this let us see how the things which proceed out and defile the man do not defile the man because 
of their proceeding out of the mouth, but have the cause of their defilement in the heart, when there come 
forth out of it, before those things which proceed through the mouth, evil thoughts, of which the species 
are—murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, railings. For these are the things which defile 
the man, when they come forth out of the heart, and going out from it proceed through the mouth; so that, 
if they did not come out of the heart, but were retained there somewhere about the heart, and were not 
allowed to be spoken through the mouth, they would very quickly disappear, and a man would be no more 
defiled. The spring and source, then, of every sin are evil thoughts; for, unless these gained the mastery, 
neither murders nor adulteries nor any other such thing would exist. Therefore, each man must keep his 
own heart with all watchfulness; for when the Lord comes in the day of judgment, “He will bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness and will make manifest the counsels of the hearts,” “all the thoughts of men 
meanwhile accusing or else excusing them,” “when their own devices have beset them about.” But of such 
a nature are the evil thoughts that sometimes they make worthy of censure even those things which seem 
good, and which, so far as the judgment of the masses is concerned, are worthy of praise. Accordingly, if 
we do alms before men, having in our thoughts the design of appearing to men philanthropic, and of being 
honoured because of philanthropy, we receive the reward from men; and, universally, everything that is 
done with the consciousness in the doer that he will be glorified by men, has no reward from Him who 
beholds in secret, and renders the reward to those who are pure, in secret. So, too, therefore, is it with 
apparent purity if it is influenced by considerations of vain glory or love of gain; and the teaching which is 
thought to be the teaching of the Church, if it becomes servile through the word of flattery, either when it 
is made the excuse for covetousness, or when any one seeks glory from men because of his teaching, is 
not reckoned to be the teaching of those “who have been set by God in the Church: first, apostles; 
secondly, prophets; and thirdly, teachers.” And you will say the like in the case of him who seeks the office 
of a bishop for the sake of glory with men, or of flattery from men, or for the sake of the gain received 
from those who, coming over to the word, give in the name of piety; for a bishop of this kind at any rate 
does not “desire a good work,” nor can he be without reproach, nor temperate, nor sober-minded, as he is 
intoxicated with glory and intemperately satiated with it. And the same also you will say about the elders 
and deacons. And if we seem to some to have made a digression in speaking of these things, consider if it 
were not necessary that they should be said, because that evil thoughts are the spring of all sins, and can 
pollute even those actions which, if they were done apart from evil thoughts, would have justified the man 
who did them. We have thus investigated according to our ability what are the things which defile; but to 
eat with unwashed hands does not defile the man; but if we must say it with boldness, with unwashed 
heart to eat anything whatsoever which is the natural food of our reason, defileth the man. 


16. CONCERNING THE CANAANITISH WOMAN. MEANING OF THE “BORDERS OF TYRE AND SIDON.” 


“And Jesus went out thence and withdrew into the parts of Tyre and Sidon. And behold a Canaanitish 
woman.” Whence the “thence”? Was it from the land of Gennesaret, concerning which it was said before, 
“And when they had crossed over they came into the land of Gennesaret?” But He withdrew, perhaps 
because the Pharisees were offended when they heard that “not that which entereth in, but that which 
proceedeth out, defileth the man;” and that, because of their being suspected of plotting against Him, it is 
said, “He withdrew,” is manifest from the passage, “And when He heard that John was delivered up He 
withdrew into Galilee.” Perhaps also on this account, when describing the things in this place, Mark says 
that “He rose up and went into the borders of Tyre, and having entered into the house wished no man to 
know it.” It is probable that He sought to avoid the Pharisees who were offended at His teaching, waiting 
for the time for His suffering, which was more fitting and rightly appointed. But some one might say that 
Tyre and Sidon are used for the Gentiles; accordingly when He withdrew from Israel He came into the 
parts of the Gentiles. Among the Hebrews, then, Tyre is called Sor, and it is interpreted “anguish.” Sidon, 
which is also the Hebrew name, is rendered “hunters.” And among the Gentiles likewise the hunters are 
the evil powers, and among them is great distress, the distress, namely, which exists in wickedness and 
passions. When Jesus, then, went out from Gennesaret He withdrew indeed from Israel and came, not to 
Tyre and Sidon, but into “the parts” of Tyre and Sidon, with the result that those of the Gentiles now 
believe in part; so that if He had visited the whole of Tyre and Sidon, no unbeliever would have been left 
in it. Now, according to Mark, “Jesus rose up and went into the borders of Tyre,”—that is, the distress of 
the Gentiles,—in order that they also from these borders who believe can be saved, when they come out of 
them; for attend to this: “And behold a Canaanitish woman came out from these borders and cried saying, 
Have mercy on me, O Lord, Thou Son of David, my daughter is terribly vexed with a demon.” And I think 
that if she had not come out from those borders she would not have been able to cry to Jesus with the 
great faith to which testimony was borne; and according to the proportion of faith one comes out from the 
borders among the Gentiles, which “when the Most High divided the nations He set up according to the 
number of the sons of Israel,” and prevented their further advance. Here, then, certain borders are 
spoken of as the borders of Tyre and Sidon, but in Exodus the borders of Pharaoh, in which, they say, were 
formed the plagues against the Egyptians. And we must suppose that each of us when he sins is in the 
borders of Tyre or Sidon or of Pharaoh and Egypt, or some one of those which are outside the allotted 


inheritance of God; but when he changes from wickedness to virtue he goes out from the borders of evil, 
and comes to the borders of the portion of God, there being among these also a difference which will be 
manifest to those who are able to understand the things that concern the division and the inheritance of 
Israel, in harmony with the spiritual law. And attend also to the meeting, so to speak, which took place 
between Jesus and the Canaanitish woman; for He comes as to the parts of Tyre and Sidon, and she comes 
out of those parts, and cried, saying, “Have mercy on me, O Lord, Thou Son of David.” Now the woman 
was Canaanitish, which is rendered, prepared for humiliation. The righteous, indeed, are prepared for the 
kingdom of heaven and for the exaltation in the kingdom of God; but sinners are prepared for the 
humiliation of the wickedness which is in them, and of the deeds which flow from it and prepare them for 
it, and of the sin which reigns in their mortal body. Only, the Canaanitish woman came out of those 
borders and went forth from the state of being prepared for humiliation, crying and saying, “Have mercy 
on me, O Lord, Thou Son of David.” 


17. EXPOSITION OF THE DETAILS IN THE NARRATIVE 


Now bring together from the Gospels those who call Him Son of David, as she, and the blind men in 
Jericho; and who call Him Son of God, and that without the addition “truly” like the demoniacs who say, 
“What have we to do with Thee, Thou Son of God;” and who call Him so with the addition “truly,” like 
those in the boat who worshipped Him saying, “Truly Thou art the Son of God.” For the bringing together 
of these passages will, I think, be useful to you with a view to seeing the difference of those who come (to 
Jesus); some indeed come as to Him “who was born of the seed of David according to the flesh;” but 
others come to Him who “was declared to be the Son of God with power, according to the spirit of 
holiness;” and of these some with the “truly,” and some without it. Further, observe, that the Canaanitish 
woman besought Him not about a son, whom she does not seem to have brought forth at all, but about a 
daughter who was terribly vexed with a demon; but another mother receives back alive her son who was 
being carried forth dead. And again the ruler of the synagogue makes supplication for a daughter twelve 
years old, as being dead, but the nobleman about a son as being still sick, and at the point of death. The 
daughter, accordingly, who was distressed by a demon, and the dead son sprang from two mothers; and 
the dead daughter, and the son who was sick unto death, sprang from two fathers, of whom the one was a 
ruler of the synagogue, and the other was a nobleman. And I am persuaded these things contain reasons 
concerning the diverse kinds of souls which Jesus vivifies and heals. And all the cures that He works 
among the people, especially those recorded by the Evangelists, took place at that time, that those who 
would not otherwise have believed unless they saw signs and wonders might believe; for the things 
aforetime were symbols of the things that are ever being accomplished by the power of Jesus; for there is 
no time when each of the things which are written is not done by the power of Jesus according to the 
desert of each. The Canaanitish woman, therefore, because of her race was not worthy even to receive an 
answer from Jesus, who acknowledged that He had not been sent by the Father for any other thing than to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel,—a lost race of souls possessed of clear vision; but, because of her 
resolution and of having worshipped Jesus as Son of God, she obtains an answer, which reproaches her 
with baseness of birth and exhibits the measure of her worthiness, namely, that she was worthy of crumbs 
as the little dogs, but not of the loaves. But when she with intensified resolution, accepting the saying of 
Jesus, puts forth the claim to obtain crumbs even as a little dog, and acknowledges that the masters are of 
a nobler race, then she gets a second answer, which bears testimony to her faith as great, and a promise 
that it shall be done unto her as she wills. And corresponding, I think, “to the Jerusalem above, which is 
free, the mother” of Paul and those like to him, must we conceive of the Canaanitish woman, the mother 
of her who was terribly distressed with a demon, who was the symbol of the mother of such a soul. And 
consider whether it is not according to sound reason that there are also many fathers and many mothers 
corresponding to the fathers of Abraham to whom the patriarch went away, and to Jerusalem the 
“mother,” as Paul says, concerning himself and those like to him. And it is probable that she of whom the 
Canaanitish woman was a symbol came out of the borders of Tyre and Sidon, of which the places on earth 
were types, and came to the Saviour and besought Him and even now beseeches Him saying, “Have 
mercy on me, O Lord, Thou Son of David, my daughter is terribly vexed with a demon.” Then also to those 
without and to the disciples when necessary He answers and says, “I was not sent;” teaching us that there 
are some lost souls pre-eminently intellectual and clear of vision, figuratively called sheep of the house of 
Israel; which things, I think, the simpler who are of opinion that they are spoken in regard to the Israel 
which is after the flesh will of necessity admit, namely, that our Saviour was sent by the Father to no 
others than to those lost Jews. But we, who can truthfully boast that “if we have once known Christ after 
the flesh, but now no longer do we know Him so,” are assured that it is pre-eminently the work of the 
Word to save the more intelligent, for these are more akin to Him than those who are duller. But since the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel, with the exception of “the remnant according to the election of grace,” 
disbelieved the Word, on this account “God chose the foolish things of the world,” namely, that which was 
not Israel, nor clear of vision, that He might put to shame the wise ones of Israel; and He called “the 
things which are not,” handing over to them an intelligent nation who were able to admit “the foolishness 
of the preaching,” and of His good pleasure saved those who believe in this, that He might refute “the 
things which are,” having perfected praise for Himself, “out of the mouths of babes and sucklings,” when 
they became hostile to truth. Now, the Canaanitish woman, having come, worshipped Jesus as God, 
saying, “Lord, help me,” but He answered and said, “It is not possible to take the children’s bread and 
cast it to the little dogs.” But some one might inquire also into the meaning of this saying, since,— 


inasmuch as there was a measure of loaves such that both the children and the dogs of the household 
could not eat loaves, unless the dogs ate other loaves than those which were well made,—it was not 
possible according to right reason for the well-made loaf of the children to be given as food to the little 
dogs. But no such thing appears in the case of the power of Jesus, for of this it was possible both for the 
children and those called little dogs to partake. Consider, then, whether perhaps with reference to the 
saying, “It is not possible to take the bread of children,” we ought to say that, “He who emptied Himself 
and took upon Him the form of a servant,” brought a measure of power such as the world was capable of 
receiving, of which power also He was conscious that a certain quantity went forth from Him as is plain 
from the words, “Some one did touch Me, for I perceived that power had gone forth from Me.” From this 
measure of power, then, He dispensed, giving a larger portion to those who were pre-eminent and who 
were called sons, but a smaller portion to those who were not such, as to the little dogs. But though these 
things were so, nevertheless where there was great faith, to her, who because of her base birth in 
Canaanitish land was a little dog, He gave as to a child the bread of the children. And perhaps, also, of the 
words of Jesus there are some loaves which it is possible to give to the more rational, as to children only; 
and other words, as it were, crumbs from the great house and table of the wellborn and the masters, 
which may be used by some souls, like the dogs. And according to the law of Moses it is written about 
certain things, “Ye shall cast them to the dogs,” and it was a matter of care to the Holy Spirit to give 
instruction about certain foods that they should be left to the dogs. Let others, then, who are strangers to 
the doctrine of the Church, assume that souls pass from the bodies of men into the bodies of dogs, 
according to their varying degree of wickedness; but we, who do not find this at all in the divine Scripture, 
say that the more rational condition changes into one more irrational, undergoing this affection in 
consequence of great slothfulness and negligence. But, also, in the same way, a will which was more 
irrational, because of its neglect of reason, sometimes turns and becomes rational, so that that which at 
one time was a dog, loving to eat of the crumbs that fell from the table of its masters, comes into the 
condition of a son. For virtue contributes greatly to the making of one a son of God, but wickedness, and 
mad fury in wanton discourses and shamelessness, contribute to the giving of a man the name of dog 
according to the word of the Scripture. And the like you will also understand in the case of the other 
names which are applied to animals without reason. Only, he who is reproached as a dog and yet is not 
indignant at being called unworthy of the bread of children and with all forbearance repeats the saying of 
that Canaanitish woman, “Yea, Lord, for even the little dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their 
masters’ table,” will obtain the very gentle answer of Jesus saying to him, “Great is thy faith,’“—when he 
has received so great faith—and saying, “Be it done unto thee even as thou wilt,” so that he himself may 
be healed, and if he has produced any fruit which stands in need of healing, that this, too, may be cured. 


18. CONCERNING THE MULTITUDES WHO WERE HEALED. COMPARISON OF THE MOUNTAIN WHERE JESUS SAT 
TO THE CHURCH 


“And Jesus departed thence,”—manifestly, from what has been said before, from the parts of Tyre and 
Sidon,—”and came nigh unto the sea of Galilee,” which is commonly called the Lake of Gennesaret, and 
again went up into the mountain where He went up and sat. We may say, then, that into this mountain 
where Jesus sits, not only the sound in health go up, but along with the sound, those also who were 
suffering from various disorders. And, perhaps, this mountain to which Jesus went up and sat is that 
which is more commonly called the Church, which has been set up through the word of God over the rest 
of the world and the men upon it; whither go not the disciples only, leaving the multitudes as in the case 
of the beatitudes, but great multitudes who were not accused themselves of being deaf or suffering from 
any affection, but who had such along with themselves. For you may see, along with the multitudes who 
come to this mountain where the Son of God sits, some who have become deaf to the things promised, and 
others blind in soul and not looking at the true light, and others who are lame and not able to walk 
according to reason, and others who are maimed and not able to work according to reason. Those, 
accordingly, who are suffering in soul from such things, though they go up along with the multitudes into 
the mountain where Jesus was, so long as they are outside of the feet of Jesus, are not healed by Him; but 
when, as men suffering from such disorders, they are cast by the multitude at His feet, and at the 
extremities of the body of Christ, not being worthy to obtain such things so far as they themselves are 
concerned, they are then healed by Him. And when you see in the congregation of what is more commonly 
called the church the catechumens cast behind those who are at the extreme end of it, and as it were at 
the feet of the body of Jesus—the church—coming to it with their own deafness and blindness and 
lameness and crookedness, and in time cured according to the Word, you would not err in saying that 
such having gone up with the multitudes of the church to the mountain where Jesus was, are cast at His 
feet and are healed; so that the multitude of the church is astonished at beholding transformations which 
have taken place from so great evils to that which is better, so that it might say, those who were formerly 
dumb afterwards speak the word of God, and the lame walk, the prophecy of Isaiah being fulfilled, not 
only in things bodily but in things spiritual, which said, “Then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the 
tongue of him that hath an impediment in his speech be plain.” And there, unless the expression, “the 
lame man shall leap as an hart,” is to be taken as accidental, we will say that those formerly lame, and 
who now through the power of Jesus leap as an hart are not without design compared to a hart, which is a 
clean animal, and hostile to serpents and cannot at all be injured by their poison. But also, in respect of 
the fact that the dumb are seen speaking is the prophecy fulfilled which said, “And the tongue of him that 
hath an impediment shall be plain,” or rather that which said, “Hear ye deaf;” but the blind see according 


to the prophecy following, “Hear ye deaf, and ye blind look up that ye may see.” Now the blind see, when 
they see the world and from the exceeding great beauty of the things created they contemplate the 
Creator corresponding in greatness and beauty to them; and when they see clearly “the invisible things of 
God Himself from the creation of the world, which are perceived through the things that are made;” that 
is, they see and understand with care and clearness. Now the multitudes seeing these things, glorified the 
God of Israel, and glorify Him in the persuasion that it is the same God, who is the Father of Him who 
healed those previously mentioned, and the God of Israel. For He is not the God of the Jews only, but also 
of the Gentiles. Let us then cause to go up along with ourselves to the mountain where Jesus sits—His 
church—those who wish to go up to it along with us, the deaf, the blind, the lame, the maimed and many 
others, and let us cast them at the feet of Jesus that He may heal them, so that the multitudes are 
astonished at their healing; for it is not the disciples who are described as wondering at such things, 
although at that time they were present with Jesus, as is manifest from the words, “And Jesus called unto 
Him His disciples and said, I have compassion on the multitudes,” etc.; and perhaps if you attend carefully 
to the words, “There came unto Him great multitudes,” you would find that the disciples at that time did 
not come to Him, but had begun long ago to follow Him and followed Him into the mountain. But there 
came unto Him those who were inferior to the disciples, and were then for the first time approaching 
Him, who had not the same experience as those who had gone up with them. Observe, moreover, in the 
Gospel who are described as having followed Jesus, and who as having come to Him, and who as having 
been brought to Him, and the division between those who go before and of those who follow; and of those 
who came, who came to Him in the house, and who when He was elsewhere. For by observation, and by 
comparing things spiritual with spiritual, you would find many things worthy of the accurate wisdom in 
the Gospels. 


19. CONCERNING THE SEVEN LOAVES. THE NARRATIVE OF THE FEEDING OF THE FOUR THOUSAND COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF THE FIVE THOUSAND 


“And Jesus called unto Him His disciples and said.” Above in the similar history to this about the loaves, 
before the loaves are spoken of, “Jesus came forth and saw a great multitude and had compassion upon 
them and healed their sick. And when even was come the disciples came to Him saying, The place is 
desert and the time is already past, send them away,” etc. But now after the healing of the deaf and the 
rest, He takes compassion on the multitude which had continued with Him now three days and had 
nothing to eat. And there the disciples make request concerning the five thousand; but here He speaks of 
His own accord about the four thousand. Those, too, are fed when it was evening after they had spent a 
day with Him; but these, who are testified to have continued with Him three days, partake of the loaves 
lest they might faint by the way. And there the disciples say to Him when He was not inquiring, that they 
had only five loaves and two fishes; but here to Him making inquiry, they give answer about the seven 
loaves and the few small fishes. And there He commands the multitudes to sit down or lie upon the grass; 
for Luke also wrote, “Make them sit down,” and Mark says, “He commanded them all to sit down;” but 
here He does not command but proclaims to the multitude to sit down. Again, there, the three Evangelists 
say in the very same words that “He took the five loaves and the two fishes and looking up to heaven He 
blessed;” but here, as Matthew and Mark have written, “Jesus gave thanks and brake;” there, they recline 
upon the grass, but here they sit down upon the ground. You will moreover investigate in the accounts in 
the different places the variation found in John, who wrote in regard to that transaction that Jesus said, 
“Make the men sit down,” and that, having given thanks, He gave of the loaves to them that were set 
down, but he did not mention this miracle at all. Attending, then, to the difference of those things which 
are written in the various places in regard to the loaves, I think that these belong to a different order from 
those; wherefore these are fed in a mountain, and those in a desert place; and these after they had 
continued three days with Jesus, but those one day, on the evening of which they were fed. And further, 
unless it be the same thing for Jesus to do a thing of Himself and to act after having heard from the 
disciples, consider if those to whom Jesus shows kindness are not superior when He fed them on the spot 
with a view to showing them kindness. And, if according to John, they were barley loaves of which the 
twelve baskets remained over, but nothing of this kind is said about these, how are not these superior to 
the former? And the sick of those He healed, but here He heals these, along with the multitudes, who 
were not sick but blind, and lame, and deaf, and maimed; wherefore also in regard to these the four 
thousand marvel, but in regard to the sick no such thing is said. And these I think who ate of the seven 
loaves for which thanks were given, are superior to those who ate of the five which were blessed; and 
these who ate the few little fishes to those who ate of the two, and perhaps also these who sat down upon 
the ground to those who sat down on the grass. And those from fewer loaves leave twelve baskets, but 
these from a greater number leave seven baskets, inasmuch, as they were able to receive more. And 
perhaps these tread upon all earthly things and sit down upon them, but those upon the grass—upon their 
flesh only—for “all flesh is grass.” Consider also after this, that Jesus does not wish to send them away 
fasting lest they faint on the way, as being without the loaves of Jesus, and while they were still on the way 
—the way to their own concerns—might suffer injury. Take note also of the cases where Jesus is recorded 
to have sent any one away, that you may see the difference of those who were sent away by Him after 
being fed, and those who had been sent away otherwise; and, as a pattern of one who was sent away 
otherwise, take “Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity.” But further the disciples who are always 
with Jesus are not sent away by Him; but the multitudes after they have eaten are sent away. Likewise, 
again, the disciples who conceive nothing great about the Canaanitish woman say, “Send her away, for she 


crieth after us;” but the Saviour does not at all appear to send her away; for saying unto her, “O woman, 
great is thy faith, be it done to thee even as thou wilt,” He healed her daughter from that hour: it is not 
however written that He sent her away. So far at the present time have we been able to investigate and 
see into the passage before us. 


Book XII 


1. CONCERNING THOSE WHO ASKED HIM TO SHOW THEM A SIGN FROM HEAVEN 


“And the Sadducees and Pharisees came, and tempting Him kept asking Him to shew them a sign from 
heaven.” The Sadducees and Pharisees who disagreed with each other in regard to the most essential 
truths,—for the Pharisees champion the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, hoping that there will be 
a world to come, while the Sadducees know nothing after this life in store for a man whether he has been 
advancing towards virtue, or has made no effort at all to come out from the mountains of wickedness,— 
these, I say, agree that they may tempt Jesus. Now, a similar thing, as Luke has narrated, happened in the 
case of Herod and Pilate, who became friends with one another that they might kill Jesus; for, perhaps, 
their hostility with one another would have prevented Herod from asking that He should be put to death, 
in order to please the people, who said, “Crucify Him, Crucify Him,” and would have influenced Pilate, 
who was somewhat inclined against His condemnation, his hostility with Herod giving fresh impulse to the 
inclination which he previously cherished to release Jesus. But their apparent friendship made Herod 
stronger in his demand against Jesus with Pilate, who wished, perhaps, also because of the newly-formed 
friendship to do something to gratify Herod and all the nation of the Jews. And often even now you may 
see in daily life those who hold the most divergent opinions, whether in the philosophy of the Greeks or in 
other systems of thought, appearing to be of one mind that they may scoff at and attack Jesus Christ in the 
person of His disciples. And from these things I think you may go on by rational argument to consider, 
whether when forces join in opposition which are in disagreement with one another, as of Pharaoh with 
Nebuchadnezzar, and of Tirhakah, king of the Ethiopians, with Sennacherib, a combination then takes 
place against Jesus and His people. So perhaps, also, “The kings of the earth set themselves and the 
rulers were gathered together,” though not at all before at harmony with one another, that having taken 
counsel against the Lord and His Christ, they might slay the Lord of glory. 


2. WHY THE PHARISEES ASKED A SIGN FROM HEAVEN 


Now, to this point we have come in our discourse, because of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming 
together unto Jesus, who disagreed in matters relating to the resurrection, but came, as it were, to an 
agreement for the sake of tempting our Saviour, and asking Him to show them a sign from heaven. For, 
not satisfied with the wonderful signs shown among the people in the healing of all forms of disease and 
sickness, and with the rest of the miracles which our Saviour had done in the knowledge of many, they 
wished Him to show to them also a sign from heaven. And I conjecture that they suspected that the signs 
upon earth might possibly not be of God; for they did not hesitate indeed to say, “Jesus casts out demons 
by Beelzebub the prince of the demons;” and it seemed to them that a sign from heaven could not spring 
from Beelzebub or any other wicked power. But they erred in regard to both, in regard to signs upon earth 
as well as to signs from heaven, not being “approved money-changers,” nor knowing how to distinguish 
between the spirits that are working, which kind are from God, and which have revolted from Him. And 
they ought to have known that even many of the portents wrought against Egypt in the time of Moses, 
though they were not from heaven, were clearly from God, and that the fire which fell from heaven upon 
the sheep of Job was not from God; for that fire belonged to the same one as he to whom belonged those 
who carried off, and made three bands of horsemen against, the cattle of Job. I think, moreover, that in 
Isaiah—as if signs could be shown both from the earth and from heaven, the true being from God, but 
“with all power and signs and lying wonders” those from the evil one—it was said to Ahaz, “Ask for thyself 
a sign from the Lord thy God in the depth or in the height.” For, unless there had been some signs in the 
depth or in the height which were not from the Lord God, this would not have been said, “Ask for thyself a 
sign from the Lord thy God in the depth or in the height.” But I know well that such an interpretation of 
the passage, “Ask for thyself a sign from the Lord thy God,” will seem to some one rather forced; but give 
heed to that which is said by the Apostle about the man of sin, the son of perdition, that, “with all power 
and signs and lying wonders and with all deceit of unrighteousness,” he shall be manifested to them that 
are perishing, imitating all kinds of wonders, to-wit, those of truth. And as the enchanters and magicians 
of the Egyptians, as being inferior to the man of sin and the son of perdition, imitated certain powers, 
both the signs and wonders of truth, doing lying wonders so that the true might not be believed; so I think 
the man of sin will imitate signs and powers. And perhaps, also, the Pharisees suspected these things 
because of the prophecies concerning Him; but I inquire whether also the Sadducees tempting Him asked 
Jesus to show them a sign from heaven. For unless we say that they suspected this, how shall we describe 
their relation to the portents which Jesus wrought, who continued hard-hearted and were not put to 
shame by the miraculous things that were done? But if any one supposes that we have given an occasion 
of defence to the Pharisees and Sadducees, both when they say that the demons were cast out by Jesus 
through Beelzebub, and when tempting Him, they ask Jesus about a heavenly sign, let him know that we 
plausibly say that they were drawn away to the end that they might not believe in the miracles of Jesus; 


but not as to deserve forgiveness; for they did not look to the words of the prophets which were being 
fulfilled in the acts of Jesus, which an evil power was not at all capable of imitating. But to bring back a 
soul which had gone out, so that it came out of the grave when already stinking and passing the fourth 
day, was the work of no other than Him who heard the word of the Father, “Let us make man after our 
image and likeness.” But also to command the winds and to make the violence of the sea cease at a word, 
was the work of no other than Him through whom all things, both the sea itself and the winds, have come 
into being. Moreover also as to the teaching which stimulates men to the love of the Creator, in harmony 
with the law and the prophets, and which checks passions and moulds morals according to piety, what 
else did it indicate to such as were able to see, than that He was truly the Son of God who wrought works 
so mighty? In respect of which things He said also to the disciples of John, “Go your way and tell John 
what great things ye see and hear; the blind receive their sight,” etc. 


3. THE ANSWER OF JESUS TO THEIR REQUEST 


Next let us remark in what way, when asked in regard to one sign, that He might show it from heaven, to 
the Pharisees and Sadducees who put the question, He answers and says, “An evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign, and there shall be no sign given to it, but the sign of Jonah the prophet, “ 
when also, “He left them and departed.” But the sign of Jonah, in truth, according to their question, was 
not merely a sign but also a sign from heaven; so that even to those who tempted Him and sought a sign 
from heaven He, nevertheless, out of His own great goodness gave the sign. For if, as Jonah passed three 
days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so the Son of man did in the heart of the earth, and after this 
rose up from it,—whence but from heaven shall we say that the sign of the resurrection of Christ came? 
And especially when, at the time of the passion, He became a sign to the robber who obtained favour from 
Him to enter into the paradise of God; after this, I think, descending into Hades to the dead, “as free 
among the dead.” And the Saviour seems to me to conjoin the sign which was to come from Himself with 
the reason of the sign in regard to Jonah when He says, not merely that a sign like to that is granted by 
Him but that very sign; for attend to the words, “And there shall no sign be given to it but the sign of 
Jonah the prophet.” Accordingly that sign was this sign, because that became indicative of this, so that the 
elucidation of that sign, which was obscure on the face of it, might be found in the fact that the Saviour 
suffered, and passed three days and three nights in the heart of the earth. At the same time also we learn 
the general principle that, if the sign signifies something, each of the signs which are recorded, whether 
as in actual history, or by way of precept, is indicative of something afterwards fulfilled; as for example, 
the sign of Jonah going out after three days from the whale’s belly was indicative of the resurrection of 
our Saviour, rising after three days and three nights from the dead; and that which is called circumcision 
is the sign of that which is indicated by Paul in the words: “We are the circumcision.” Seek you also every 
sign in the Old Scriptures as indicative of some passage in the New Scripture, and that which is named a 
sign in the New Covenant as indicative of something either in the age about to be, or even in the 
subsequent generations after that the sign has taken place. 


4. WHY JESUS CALLED THEM AN ADULTEROUS GENERATION. THE LAW AS HUSBAND 


And He called them, indeed, “an evil generation,” because of the quality arising from evil which had been 
produced in them, for wickedness is voluntary evil-doing, but “adulterous” because that when the 
Pharisees and Sadducees left that which is figuratively called man, the word of truth or the law, they were 
debauched by falsehood and the law of sin. For if there are two laws, the law in our members warring 
against the law of the mind, and the law of the mind, we must say that the law of the mind—that is, the 
spiritual—is man, to whom the soul was given by God as wife, that is, to the man who is law, according to 
what is written, “A wife is married to a man by God;” but the other is a paramour of the soul which is 
subject to it, which also on account of it is called an adulteress. Now that the law is husband of the soul 
Paul clearly exhibits in the Epistle to the Romans, saying, “The law hath dominion over a man for so long 
time as he liveth; for the woman that hath a husband is bound to the husband while he liveth, to the 
husband who is law,” etc. For consider in these things that the law hath dominion over the man so long 
time as the law liveth,—as a husband over a wife. “For the woman that hath a husband,” that is, the soul 
under the law, “is bound to the husband while he liveth,” to the husband who is the law; but if the 
husband—that is, the law die—she is discharged from the law, which is her husband. Now the law dies to 
him who has gone up to the condition of blessedness, and no longer lives under the law, but acts like to 
Christ, who, though He became under law for the sake of those under law, that He might gain those under 
law, did not continue under law, nor did He leave subject to law those who had been freed by Him; for He 
led them up along with Himself to the divine citizenship which is above the law, which contains, as for the 
imperfect and such as are still sinners, sacrifices for the remission of sins. He then who is without sin, and 
stands no longer in need of legal sacrifices, perhaps when he has become perfect has passed beyond even 
the spiritual law, and comes to the Word beyond it, who became flesh to those who live in the flesh, but to 
those who no longer at all war after the flesh, He is perceived as being the Word, as He was God in the 
beginning with God, and reveals the Father. Three things therefore are to be thought of in connection with 
this place—the woman that hath a husband, who is under a husband—the law; and the woman who is an 
adulteress, to-wit, the soul, which, while her husband, the law, liveth, has become joined to another 
husband, namely, the law of the flesh; and the woman who is married to the brother of the dead husband, 
to the Word who is alive and dies not, who “being raised from the dead dieth no more, for death hath no 


more dominion over Him.” So far then because of the saying, “But if the husband die she is discharged 
from the law, the husband,” and because of this, “so then, while her husband liveth, she shall be called an 
adulteress, if she be joined to another man,” and because of this, “but if the husband die, she is free from 
the law, so that she is no adulteress though she be joined to another man.” But this very saying, “So then 
while her husband liveth, she shall be called an adulteress,” we have brought forward, wishing clearly to 
show why in answer to the Pharisees and Sadducees who were tempting Him and asking Him to show 
them a sign from heaven, He said not only “a wicked generation,” but an “adulterous” generation. In a 
general way, then, the law in the members which wars against the law of the mind, as a man who is an 
adulterer, is an adulterer of the soul. But now also every power that is hostile, which gains the mastery 
over the human soul, and has intercourse with it, commits adultery with her who had a bridegroom given 
to her by God, namely, the Word. After these things it is written that “He left them and departed.” For how 
was the bridegroom—the Word—not going to leave the adulterous generation and depart from it? But you 
might say that the Word of God, leaving the synagogue of the Jews as adulterous, departed from it, and 
took a wife of fornication, namely, those from the Gentiles; since those who were “Sion, a faithful city,” 
have become harlots; but these have become like the harlot Rahab, who received the spies of Joshua, and 
was saved with all her house; after this no longer playing the harlot, but coming to the feet of Jesus, and 
wetting them with the tears of repentance, and anointing them with the fragrance of the ointment of holy 
conversation, on account of whom, reproaching Simon the leper,—the former people,—He spoke those 
things which are written. 


5. CONCERNING THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES 


“And His disciples came to the other side and forgot to take loaves.” Since the loaves which they had 
before they came to the other side were no longer useful to the disciples when they came to the other 
side, for they needed one kind of loaves before they crossed and a different kind when they crossed,—on 
this account, being careless of taking loaves when going to the other side, they forgot to take loaves with 
them. To the other side then came the disciples of Jesus who had passed over from things material to 
things spiritual, and from things sensible to those which are intellectual. And perhaps that He might turn 
back those who, by crossing to the other side, “had begun in spirit,” from running back to carnal things, 
Jesus said to them when on the other side, “Take heed and beware.” For there was a certain lump of 
teaching and of truly ancient leaven,—that according to the bare letter, and on this account not freed from 
those things which arise from wickedness,—which the Pharisees and Sadducees offered, of which Jesus 
does not wish His own disciples any longer to eat, having made for them a new and spiritual lump, 
offering Himself to those who gave up the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees and had come to Him 
— "the living bread which came down from heaven and gives life to the world.” But since, to him who is no 
longer going to use the leaven and the lump and the teaching of the Pharisees and the Sadducees, the 
first thing is to “see” and then to “beware,” so that no one, by reason of not seeing and from want of 
taking heed, may ever partake of their forbidden leaven,—on this account He says to the disciples, first, 
“see,” and then, “beware.” It is the mark of the clear-sighted and careful to separate the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees and every food that is not of “the unleavened-bread of sincerity and truth” from 
the living bread, even that which came down from heaven, so that no one who eats may adopt the things 
of the Pharisees and the Sadducees, but by eating the living and true bread may strengthen his soul. And 
we might seasonably apply the saying to those who, along with the Christian way of life, prefer to live as 
the Jews, materially, for these do not see nor beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees, but, 
contrary to the will of Jesus who forbade it, eat the bread of the Pharisees. Yea and also all, who do not 
wish to understand that the law is spiritual, and has a shadow of the good things to come, and is a shadow 
of the things to come, neither inquire of what good thing about to be each of the laws is a shadow, nor do 
they see nor beware of the leaven of the Pharisees; and they also who reject the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead are not on their guard against the leaven of the Sadducees. And there are many 
among the heterodox who, because of their unbelief in regard to the resurrection of the dead, are imbued 
with the leaven of the Sadducees. Now, while Jesus said these things, the disciples reasoned, saying not 
aloud, but in their own hearts, “We took no loaves.” And something like this was what they said, “If we 
had loaves we would not have had to take of the leaven of the Pharisees and the Sadducees; but since, 
from want of loaves, we run the risk of taking from their leaven, while the Saviour does not wish us to run 
back to their teaching, therefore He said to us, “Take heed and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees.”“ And these things then they reasoned; Jesus, while looking to that which was in their 
hearts, and hearing the reasons in them, as the true overseer of hearts, reproves them because they did 
not see nor remember the loaves which they received from Him; on account of which, even when they 
appeared to be in want of loaves, they did not need the leaven of the Pharisees and the Sadducees. 


6. THE MEANING OF LEAVEN. JESUS’ KNOWLEDGE OF THE HEART 


Then expounding clearly and representing to them, who were being distracted because of the equivocal 
meaning of loaf and leaven, in an undisguised fashion, that He was not speaking to them about sensible 
bread but about the leaven in the teaching, He subjoins, “How is it that ye do not perceive that I spake not 
you concerning bread? But beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and the Sadducees.” And though He had 
not laid bare the interpretation, but still continued to use metaphorical language, the disciples would have 
understood that the discourse of the Saviour was about the teaching, figuratively called leaven, which the 


Pharisees and Sadducees were teaching. So long, then, as we have Jesus with us fulfilling the promise 
which runs, “Lo, Iam with you always unto the consummation of the age,” we cannot fast nor be in want 
of food, so that, because of want of it we should desire to take and eat the forbidden leaven, even from the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. Now there may sometimes be a time, when He is with us, that we are without 
food, as is spoken of in the passage above, “They continue with me now three days and have nothing to 
eat;” but, even though this should happen, being unwilling to send us away fasting lest we faint on the 
way, He gives thanks over the loaves which were with the disciples, and causes us to have the seven 
baskets over from the seven loaves, as we have recorded. And moreover this also is to be observed, in 
view of those who think that the divinity of the Saviour is not at all demonstrable from the Gospel of 
Matthew, that the fact that, when the disciples were reasoning among themselves and saying, “We have 
no loaves,” Jesus knew their reasonings and said, “Why reason ye among yourselves, O ye of little faith, 
because ye took no loaves,” was beyond the power of man; for the Lord alone, as Solomon says in the 
third Book of Kings, knows the hearts of men. But since the disciples understood, when Jesus said, 
“Beware of the leaven,” that He did not tell them to beware of the loaves but of the teaching of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, you will understand that whenever leaven is named it is put figuratively for 
teaching, whether in the law, or in the Scriptures which come after the law; and so perhaps leaven is not 
offered upon the altar; for it is not right that prayers should take the form of teaching, but should only be 
supplications of good things from God. But one might inquire, on account of what has been said about 
disciples who came to the other side, if any one who has reached the other side can be reproached as one 
of little faith, and as not yet understanding nor remembering what was done by Jesus. But it is not 
difficult, I think, to say to this, that in relation to that which is perfect, on the coming of which “that which 
is in part shall be done away,” all our faith here is little faith, and in regard to that, we who know in part 
do not yet know nor remember; for we are not able to obtain a memory which is sufficient and able to 
attain to the magnitude of the nature of the speculations. 


7. RELATIVE MAGNITUDE OF SINS OF THE HEART AND ACTUAL SINS 


But we may also learn from this, that in respect of the reasonings only which we reason within ourselves, 
we are sometimes convicted and reproached as being of little faith. And I think that just as a man commits 
adultery in his heart only, though not proceeding altogether to the overt act, so he commits in his heart 
the rest of the things which are forbidden. As then he who has committed adultery in his heart will be 
punished proportionately to adultery of this kind, so also he who has done in his heart any one of the 
things forbidden, for example, who has stolen in his heart only, or borne false witness in his heart only, 
will not be punished as he who has stolen in fact, or who has completed the very act of false testimony, 
but only as he who has done such things in his heart. There is also the case of the man who while he did 
not arrive at the evil action, came short of it in spite of his own will. For if, in addition to willing it, he has 
attempted it, but not carried it out, he will be punished not as one who has sinned in his heart alone but in 
deed. To questions of this sort one might ask, whether any one commits adultery in his heart, even if he 
does not do the deed of adultery, but lacks self-control in heart only. And the like also you will say 
concerning the rest of things which are deserving of praise. But the passage possibly contains a plausible 
fallacy which must be cleared away, I think, in this manner: adultery which takes place in the heart is a 
less sin, than if one were also to add to it the act. But it is impossible that there can be chastity in the 
heart, hindering the chaste action—unless indeed one brings forward for an illustration of this the case of 
the virgin who according to the law was violated in solitude; for it may be granted that the heart of any 
one may be most pure, but that force in a matter of licentiousness has caused the corruption of the body 
of her who was chaste. In truth she seems to me to be altogether chaste in secret heart, but no longer to 
be pure in body such as she was before the act of violence; but though she is not pure outwardly, is she 
therefore now also unchaste? I have said these things because of the words, “They reasoned among 
themselves saying, We took no loaves,” to which is added, “And Jesus perceiving it, said, O ye of little 
faith, why reason ye among yourselves,” etc.; for it was necessary that investigation should be made in 
regard to the censure of things in secret and correlatively to the praise of things in secret. 


8. THE LEAVEN FIGURATIVE LIKE THE WATER SPOKEN OF BY JESUS TO THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA 


But I wonder if the disciples thought, before the saying was explained to them by Jesus, that their Teacher 
and Lord was forbidding them to beware of the sensible leaven of the Pharisees or the Sadducees as 
impure, and on this account forbidden, lest they might use that leaven because they had not taken loaves. 
And we might make a like inquiry in regard to other things; but by-way of illustration the narrative about 
the woman of Samaria sufficeth, “Every one that drinketh of this water shall thirst again; but whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst.” For there, also, so far as the mere form of 
expression is concerned, the Samaritan woman would seem to have thought that the Saviour was giving a 
promise about sensible water, when He said, “Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst.” And those things then must be figuratively interpreted, and we must examine and compare 
the water of the spring of Jacob from which the woman of Samaria drew water with the water of Jesus; 
and here the like must be done; for perhaps the loaves were not baked, but a kind of raw leaven solely, the 
teaching, namely, of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 


9. CONCERNING THE QUESTION OF JESUS IN CAESAREA, WHO DO MEN SAY THAT I AM? DIFFERENT 
CONCEPTIONS OF JESUS 


“Now when Jesus came into the parts of Caesarea Philippi, He asked His disciples.” Jesus inquires of the 
disciples, “Who do men say that I am,” that we may learn from the answer of the Apostles the different 
conceptions then held among the Jews in regard to our Saviour; and perhaps also that the disciples of 
Jesus might learn to be interested in knowing what is said by men about them; because that will be an 
advantage to them who do it, by cutting off in every way occasions of evil if anything evil is spoken of, and 
by increasing the incitements to good, if anything good is spoken of. Only, observe how, on account of the 
different movements of opinion among the Jews about Jesus, some, under the influence of unsound 
theories, said that He was John the Baptist, like Herod the tetrarch who said to his servants, “This is John 
the Baptist, he is risen from the dead, and therefore do the powers work in him;” but others that He who 
was now called Jesus was Elijah, either having been born a second time, or living from that time in the 
flesh, and appearing at the present time. But those who said that Jesus was Jeremiah, and not that 
Jeremiah was a type of the Christ, were perhaps influenced by what is said in the beginning of Jeremiah 
about Christ, which was not fulfilled in the prophet at that time, but was beginning to be fulfilled in Jesus, 
whom “God set up over nations and kingdoms to root up, and to break down, and to destroy, and to build 
up, and to transplant,” having made Him to be a prophet to the Gentiles to whom He proclaimed the word. 
Moreover also those who said, “that he was a certain one of the prophets,” conceived this opinion 
concerning Him because of those things which had been said in the prophets as unto them, but which had 
not been fulfilled in their case. But also the Jews, as worthy of the veil which was upon their heart, held 
false opinions concerning Jesus; while Peter as not a disciple “of flesh and blood,” but as one fit to receive 
the revelation of the Father in heaven, confessed that He was the Christ. The saying of Peter to the 
Saviour, “Thou art the Christ,” when the Jews did not know that He was Christ, was indeed a great thing, 
but greater that he knew Him not only to be Christ, but also “the Son of the living God,” who had also said 
through the prophets, “I live,” and “They have forsaken Me the spring of living water;”—and He is life 
also, as from the Father the spring of life, who said, “I am the Life;” and consider carefully, whether, as 
the spring of the river is not the same thing as the river, the spring of life is not the same as life. And 
these things we have added because to the saying, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of God,” was subjoined 
the word “living;” for it was necessary to set forth something noteworthy in regard to that which is said 
about God and the Father of all things as living, both in relation to His absolute life, and in relation to 
those things which participate in it. But since we said that they were under the influence of unsound 
opinions who declared that Jesus was John the Baptist, or any one of those named, in saying this let us 
prove that if they had fallen in with Jesus as He was going away to John for baptism, or with John when he 
was baptizing Jesus, or if they had heard it from any one, they would not have said that Jesus was John. 
But also if they had understood the opinions under the influence of which Jesus said, “If ye are willing to 
receive it, this is Elijah which is to come,” and had heard what was said, as men having ears, some would 
not have said that He was Elijah. And if those who said that He was Jeremiah had perceived that the most 
of the prophets took upon themselves certain features that were symbolical of Him, they would not have 
said that He was Jeremiah; and in like manner the others would not have said that He was one of the 
prophets. 


10. THE ANSWER OF PETER 


And perhaps that which Simon Peter answered and said, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
if we say it as Peter, not by flesh and blood revealing it unto us, but by the light from the Father in heaven 
shining in our heart, we too become as Peter, being pronounced blessed as he was, because that the 
grounds on which he was pronounced blessed apply also to us, by reason of the fact that flesh and blood 
have not revealed to us with regard to Jesus that He is Christ, the Son of the living God, but the Father in 
heaven, from the very heavens, that our citizenship may be in heaven, revealing to us the revelation which 
carries up to heaven those who take away every veil from the heart, and receive “the spirit of the wisdom 
and revelation” of God. And if we too have said like Peter, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
not as if flesh and blood had revealed it unto us, but by light from the Father in heaven having shone in 
our heart, we become a Peter, and to us there might be said by the Word, “Thou art Peter,” etc. For a rock 
is every disciple of Christ of whom those drank who drank of the spiritual rock which followed them, and 
upon every such rock is built every word of the church, and the polity in accordance with it; for in each of 
the perfect, who have the combination of words and deeds and thoughts which fill up the blessedness, is 
the church built by God. 


11. THE PROMISE GIVEN TO PETER NOT RESTRICTED TO HIM, BUT APPLICABLE TO ALL DISCIPLES LIKE HIM 


But if you suppose that upon that one Peter only the whole church is built by God, what would you say 
about John the son of thunder or each one of the Apostles? Shall we otherwise dare to say, that against 
Peter in particular the gates of Hades shall not prevail, but that they shall prevail against the other 
Apostles and the perfect? Does not the saying previously made, “The gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it,” hold in regard to all and in the case of each of them? And also the saying, “Upon this rock I 
will build My church”? Are the keys of the kingdom of heaven given by the Lord to Peter only, and will no 
other of the blessed receive them? But if this promise, “I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 


heaven,” be common to the others, how shall not all the things previously spoken of, and the things which 
are subjoined as having been addressed to Peter, be common to them? For in this place these words seem 
to be addressed as to Peter only, “Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven,” etc.; but 
in the Gospel of John the Saviour having given the Holy Spirit unto the disciples by breathing upon them 
said, “Receive ye the Holy Spirit,” etc. Many then will say to the Saviour, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God;” but not all who say this will say it to Him, as not at all having learned it by the revelation 
of flesh and blood but by the Father in heaven Himself taking away the veil that lay upon their heart, in 
order that after this “with unveiled face reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord” they may speak 
through the Spirit of God saying concerning Him, “Lord Jesus,” and to Him, “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” And if any one says this to Him, not by flesh and blood revealing it unto Him but 
through the Father in heaven, he will obtain the things that were spoken according to the letter of the 
Gospel to that Peter, but, as the spirit of the Gospel teaches, to every one who becomes such as that Peter 
was. For all bear the surname of “rock” who are the imitators of Christ, that is, of the spiritual rock which 
followed those who are being saved, that they may drink from it the spiritual draught. But these bear the 
surname of the rock just as Christ does. But also as members of Christ deriving their surname from Him 
they are called Christians, and from the rock, Peters. And taking occasion from these things you will say 
that the righteous bear the surname of Christ who is Righteousness, and the wise of Christ who is 
Wisdom. And so in regard to all His other names, you will apply them by way of surname to the saints; and 
to all such the saying of the Saviour might be spoken, “Thou art Peter,” etc., down to the words, “prevail 
against it.” But what is the “it”? Is it the rock upon which Christ builds the church, or is it the church? For 
the phrase is ambiguous. Or is it as if the rock and the church were one and the same? This I think to be 
true; for neither against the rock on which Christ builds the church, nor against the church will the gates 
of Hades prevail; just as the way of a serpent upon a rock, according to what is written in the Proverbs, 
cannot be found. Now, if the gates of Hades prevail against any one, such an one cannot be a rock upon 
which Christ builds the church, nor the church built by Jesus upon the rock; for the rock is inaccessible to 
the serpent, and it is stronger than the gates of Hades which are opposing it, so that because of its 
strength the gates of Hades do not prevail against it; but the church, as a building of Christ who built His 
own house wisely upon the rock, is incapable of admitting the gates of Hades which prevail against every 
man who is outside the rock and the church, but have no power against it. 


12. EVERY SIN—EVERY FALSE DOCTRINE IS A “GATE OF HADES.” 


But when we have understood how each of the sins through which there is a way to Hades is a gate of 
Hades, we shall apprehend that the soul, which has “spot or wrinkle or any such thing,” and because of 
wickedness is neither holy nor blameless, is neither a rock upon which Christ builds, nor a church, nor 
part of a church which Christ builds upon the rock. But if any one wishes to put us to shame in regard to 
these things because of the great majority of those of the church who are thought to believe, it must be 
said to him not only “Many are called, but few chosen;” but also that which was said by the Saviour to 
those who come to Him, as it is recorded in Luke in these words, “Strive to enter in by the narrow door, 
for many, I say unto you, shall seek to enter in through the narrow door and shall not be able;” and also 
that which is written in the Gospel of Matthew thus, “For narrow is the gate, and strait is the way that 
leadeth unto life, and few be they that find it.” Now, if you attend to the saying, “Many, I say unto you, 
shall seek to enter in and shall not be able,” you will understand that this refers to those who boast that 
they are of the church, but live weakly and contrary to the word. Of those, then, who seek to enter in, 
those who are not able to enter will not be able to do so, because the gates of Hades prevail against them; 
but in the case of those against whom the gates of Hades will not prevail, those seeking to enter in will be 
strong, being able to do all things, in Christ Jesus, who strengtheneth them. And in like manner each one 
of those who are the authors of any evil opinion has become the architect of a certain gate of Hades; but 
those who co-operate with the teaching of the architect of such things are servants and stewards, who are 
the bond-servants of the evil doctrine which goes to build up impiety. And though the gates of Hades are 
many and almost innumerable, no gate of Hades will prevail against the rock or against the church which 
Christ builds upon it. Notwithstanding, these gates have a certain power by which they gain the mastery 
over some who do not resist and strive against them; but they are overcome by others who, because they 
do not turn aside from Him who said, “I am the door,” have rased from their soul all the gates of Hades. 
And this also we must know that as the gates of cities have each their own names, in the same way the 
gates of Hades might be named after the species of sins; so that one gate of Hades is called “fornication,” 
through which fornicators go, and another “denial,” through which the deniers of God go down into 
Hades. And likewise already each of the heterodox and of those who have begotten any “knowledge which 
is falsely so called,” has built a gate of Hades—Marcion one gate, and Basilides another, and Valentinus 
another. 


13. THE “GATES OF HADES” AND THE “GATES OF ZION” CONTRASTED 


In this place, then, the gates of Hades are spoken of; but in the Psalms the prophet gives thanks saying, 
“He who lifteth me up from the gates of death that I may declare all thy praises in the gates of the 
daughter of Zion.” And from this we learn that it is never possible for any one to be fit to declare the 
praises of God, unless he has been lifted up from the gates of death, and has come to the gates of Zion. 
Now the gates of Zion may be conceived as opposed to the gates of death, so that there is one gate of 


death, dissoluteness, but a gate of Zion, self-control; and so a gate of death, unrighteousness, but a gate of 
Zion, righteousness, which the prophet shows forth saying, “This is the gate of the Lord, the righteous 
shall enter into it.” And again there is cowardice, a gate of death, but manly courage, a gate of Zion; and 
want of prudence, a gate of death, but its opposite, prudence, a gate of Zion. But to all the gates of the 
“knowledge which is falsely so called” one gate is opposed, the gate of knowledge which is free from 
falsehood. But consider if, because of the saying , “our wrestling is not against flesh and blood,” etc., you 
can say that each power and world-ruler of this darkness, and each one of the “spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in the heavenly places” is a gate of Hades and a gate of death. Let, then, the principalities and 
powers with which our wrestling is, be called gates of Hades, but the “ministering spirits” gates of 
righteousness. But as in the case of the better things many gates are first spoken of, and after the gates, 
one, in the passage, “Open to me the gates of righteousness, I will enter into them, and will make full 
confession to the Lord,” and “this is the gate of the Lord, by it the righteous shall enter;” so also in the 
case of those gates which are opposed, many are the gates of Hades and death, each a power; but over all 
these the wicked one himself. And let us take heed in regard to each sin, as if we were descending into 
some gate of death if we sin; but when we are lifted up from the gates of death let us declare all the 
praises of the Lord in the gates of the daughter of Zion; as, for example, in one gate of the daughter of 
Zion—that which is called self-control—we will declare by our self-control the praises of God; and in 
another which is called righteousness, by righteousness we will declare the praises of God; and, generally, 
in all things whatsoever of a praiseworthy character with which we are occupied, in these we are at some 
gate of the daughter of Zion, declaring at each gate some praise of God. But we must make inquiry 
whether in one of the Twelve it is said, “They hated him that reproveth in the gates, and they loathed the 
holy word.” Perhaps, then, he who reproves in the gates is of the gates of the daughter of Zion, reproving 
those who are in sins which are opposed to this gate, even of the gates of Hades or death. But if ye do not 
so understand the words, “They hated him that reproveth in the gates,” either the expression “in the 
gates” will be held to be superfluous, or investigate how that which is said can be worthy of the prophetic 
spirit. 


14. IN WHAT SENSE THE “KEYS” ARE GIVEN TO PETER, AND EVERY PETER. LIMITATIONS OF THIS POWER 


And after this let us see in what sense it is said to Peter, and to every Peter, “I will give unto thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven.” And, in the first place, I think that the saying, “I will give unto thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven,” is spoken in consistency with the words, “The gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it.” For he is worthy to receive from the same Word the keys of the kingdom of heaven, who is 
fortified against the gates of Hades so that they do not prevail against him, receiving, as it were, for a 
prize, the keys of the kingdom of heaven, because the gates of Hades had no power against him, that he 
might open for himself the gates that were closed to those who had been conquered by the gates of 
Hades. And he enters in, as a temperate man, through an opened gate—the gate of temperance—by the 
key which opens temperance; and, as a righteous man, by another gate—the gate of righteousness—which 
is opened by the key of righteousness; and so with the rest of the virtues. For I think that for every virtue 
of knowledge certain mysteries of wisdom corresponding to the species of the virtue are opened up to him 
who has lived according to virtue; the Saviour giving to those who are not mastered by the gates of Hades 
as many keys as there are virtues, which open gates equal in number, which correspond to each virtue 
according to the revelation of the mysteries. And perhaps, also, each virtue is a kingdom of heaven, and 
all together are a kingdom of the heavens; so that according to this he is already in the kingdom of the 
heavens who lives according to the virtues, so that according to this the saying, “Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand,” is to be referred, not to the time, but to deeds and dispositions; for Christ, who is all 
virtue, has come, and speaks, and on account of this the kingdom of God is within His disciples, and not 
here or there. But consider how great power the rock has upon which the church is built by Christ, and 
how great power every one has who says, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” so that the 
judgments of this man abide sure, as if God were judging in him, that in the very act of judging the gates 
of Hades shall not prevail against him. But when one judges unrighteously, and does not bind upon earth 
according to the Word of God, nor loose upon earth according to His will, the gates of Hades prevail 
against him; but, in the case of any one against whom the gates of Hades do not prevail, this man judges 
righteously. Wherefore he has the keys of the kingdom of heaven, opening to those who have been loosed 
on earth that they may be also loosed in heaven, and free; and shutting to those who by his just judgment 
have been bound on earth that they also may be bound in heaven, and condemned. But when those who 
maintain the function of the episcopate make use of this word as Peter, and, having received the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven from the Saviour, teach that things bound by them, that is to say, condemned, are 
also bound in heaven, and that those which have obtained remission by them are also loosed in heaven, 
we must say that they speak wholesomely if they have the way of life on account of which it was said to 
that Peter, “Thou art Peter;” and if they are such that upon them the church is built by Christ, and to them 
with good reason this could be referred; and the gates of Hades ought not to prevail against him when he 
wishes to bind and loose. But if he is tightly bound with the cords of his sins, to no purpose does he bind 
and loose. And perhaps you can say that in the heavens which are in the wise man—that, is the virtues,— 
the bad man is bound; and again in these the virtuous man is loosed, and has received an indemnity for 
the sins which he committed before his virtue. But, as the man, who has not the cords of sins nor 
iniquities compared to a “long rope or to the strap of the yoke of a heifer,” not even God could bind, in like 
manner, no Peter, whoever he may be; and if any one who is not a Peter, and does not possess the things 


here spoken of, imagines as a Peter that he will so bind on earth that the things bound are bound in 
heaven, and will so loose on earth that the things loosed are loosed in heaven, he is puffed up, not 
understanding the meaning of the Scriptures, and, being puffed up, has fallen into the ruin of the devil. 


15. RELATION OF THE FORMER COMMISSION GIVEN BY JESUS TO THE DISCIPLES, TO HIS PRESENT INJUNCTION 
OF SILENCE. BELIEF AND KNOWLEDGE CONTRASTED 


“Then enjoined He His disciples that they should tell no man that He was the Christ.” It is written above 
that Jesus sent forth these twelve saying unto them, “Go not into any way of the Gentiles,” and the other 
words which are recorded to have been said to them when He sent them to the apostleship. Did He then 
wish them when they were already discharging the function of Apostles to proclaim that He was the 
Christ? For, if He wished it, it is fitting to inquire why He now at all commands the disciples that they 
should not say that He was the Christ? Or if He did not wish it, how can the things concerning the 
apostleship be safely maintained? And these things also one may inquire at this place,—whether, when He 
sent away the Twelve, He did not send them away with the understanding that He was the Christ? But if 
the Twelve had such understanding, manifestly Peter had it also; how, then, is he now pronounced 
blessed? For the expression here plainly indicates that now for the first time Peter confessed that Christ 
was the Son of the living God. Matthew then, according to some of the manuscripts, has written, “Then He 
commanded His disciples that they should tell no man that He was the Christ,” but Mark says, “He 
charged them that they should tell no man of Him;” and Luke, “He charged them and commanded them to 
tell this to no man.” But what is the “this”? Was it that also according to him, Peter answered and said to 
the question, “Who say ye that I am.”—”The Christ, the Son of the living God?” You must know, however, 
that some manuscripts of the Gospel according to Matthew have, “He charged.” The difficulty thus started 
seems to me a very real difficulty; but let a solution which cannot be impugned be sought out, and let the 
finder of it bring it forward before all, if it be more credible than that which shall be advanced by us as a 
fairly temperate view. Consider, then, if you can say, that the belief that Jesus is the Christ is inferior to 
the knowledge of that which is believed. And perhaps also there is a difference in the knowledge of Jesus 
as the Christ, as every one who knows does not know Him alike. From the words in John, “If ye abide in 
My word, ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free,” it is plain that belief without 
knowledge is inferior to knowing; but that there is a difference in the knowledge of Jesus as the Christ, as 
all who know Him do not know Him equally, is a fact self-evident to any one who gives even a very little 
consideration to the matter. For who would not acknowledge, for example, that Timothy, though he knew 
that Jesus was the Christ, had not been enlightened to such an extent in the knowledge of Him as the 
Apostle had been enlightened? And who would not also admit this—that though many, speaking the truth, 
say about God, “He has given to me a true knowledge of things that are,” yet they will not say this with 
equal insight and apprehension of the things known, nor as knowing the same number of things? But it is 
not only in respect of the difference of knowing that those who know do not know alike, but also according 
to that which is the source of the knowledge; so that according to this he who knows the Son by the 
revelation of the Father, as Peter is testified to have known, has the highest beatitude. Now, if these views 
of ours are sound, you will consider whether the Twelve formerly believed but did not know; but, after 
believing, they gained also the rudiments of knowledge and knew a few things about Him; and afterwards 
they continued to advance in knowledge so that they were able to receive the knowledge from the Father 
who reveals the Son; in which position Peter was, when he was pronounced blessed; for also he is 
pronounced blessed not merely because he said, “Thou art the Christ,” but with the addition, “the Son of 
the living God.” Accordingly Mark and Luke who have recorded that Peter answered and said, “Thou art 
the Christ,” but have not given the addition found in Matthew, have not recorded that he was declared 
blessed for what had been said, nor the blessing which followed the declaration of blessedness, “Thou art 
Peter,” etc. 


16. GRADUAL GROWTH IN KNOWLEDGE OF THE DISCIPLES 


But now we must first investigate the fact that they were declaring other things about Him as being great 
and wonderful, but did not yet proclaim that He was the Christ, lest the Saviour may not appear to take 
away from them the authority to announce that He was the Christ, which He had formerly bestowed upon 
them. And perhaps some one will support an argument of this kind, saying that on their introduction into 
the school of Christ the Jews were taught by the disciples glorious things about Jesus, so that in due 
season there might be built upon these as a foundation the things about Jesus being the Christ; and 
perhaps many of the things which were said to them were said to all who virtually believed; for not to the 
Apostles alone did the saying apply, “Before governors and kings also shall ye be brought for My sake for 
a testimony to them and to the Gentiles;” and perhaps also not to the Apostles absolutely, but to all who 
were about to believe the word, “And brother shall deliver up brother to death,” etc.; but, “Whosoever 
shall confess Me,” etc., is said not specially to the Apostles, but also to all believers. According to this, 
then, through that which was said to the Apostles an outline was given beforehand of the teaching which 
would afterwards come to be of service both to them and to every teacher. 


17. REASONS FOR THAT GRADUAL KNOWLEDGE 


And likewise he who holds that the fact that He was Christ had been formerly proclaimed by the Apostles 


when they heard the saying, “What I tell you in the darkness, speak ye in the light, and what ye hear in 
the ear proclaim on the housetops,” will say, that He wished first to give catechetical instruction as it were 
to those of the Apostles who were to hear the name of Christ, then to permit this, so to speak, to be 
digested in the minds of the hearers, that, after there had been a period of silence in the proclamation of 
something of this kind about Him, at a more seasonable time there might be built up upon the former 
rudiments “Christ Jesus crucified and raised from the dead,” which at the beginning not even the Apostles 
knew; for it is written in the passage now under consideration, “From that time began Jesus to show unto 
His disciples that He must go unto Jerusalem” and suffer this and that. But if now, for the first time, the 
Apostles learn from Jesus the things that were about to happen unto Him, namely, that the elders will plot 
against Him, and that He will be killed, and that after these things, on the third day, He will rise from the 
dead,—what necessity is there for supposing that those who had been taught by the Apostles concerning 
Jesus knew them before, or that although Christ was announced to them He was announced to them by 
way of an introduction which did not clearly elucidate the things concerning Him? For our Saviour wished, 
when He enjoined the disciples to tell no man that He was the Christ, to reserve the more perfect 
teaching about Him to a more fitting time, when to those who had seen Him crucified, the disciples who 
had seen Him crucified and risen could testify the things relating to His resurrection. For if the Apostles, 
who were always with Him and had seen all the wonderful things which He did, and who bore testimony 
to His words that they were words of eternal life, were offended on the night on which He was betrayed,— 
what do you suppose would have been the feelings of those who had formerly learned that He was the 
Christ? To spare them, I think, He gave this command. 


18. JESUS WAS AT FIRST PROCLAIMED BY THE TWELVE AS A WORKER AND A TEACHER ONLY 


But he who holds that the things spoken to the Twelve refer to the times subsequent to this, and that the 
Apostles had not as yet announced to their hearers that He was the Christ, will say that He wished the 
conception of the Christ which was involved in the name of Jesus to be reserved for that preaching which 
was more perfect, and which brought salvation, such as Paul knew of when he said to the Corinthians, “I 
determined not to know anything among you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” Wherefore, formerly 
they proclaimed Jesus as the doer of certain things, and the teacher of certain things; but now when Peter 
confesses that He was the Christ, the Son of the living God, as He did not wish it to be proclaimed already 
that He was the Christ, in order that He might be proclaimed at a more suitable time, and that as 
crucified, He commands His disciples that they should tell no man that He was the Christ. And that this 
was His meaning, when He forbade proclamation to be made that He was the Christ, is in a measure 
established by the words, “From that time began Jesus to show unto His disciples how that He must go 
unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders,” and what is annexed; for then, at the fitting time, 
He proclaims, so to speak, to the disciples who knew that Jesus was Christ, the Son of the living God, the 
Father having revealed it to them, that instead of believing in Jesus Christ who had been crucified, they 
were to believe in Jesus Christ who was about to be crucified. But also, instead of believing in Christ Jesus 
and Him risen from the dead, He teaches them to believe in Christ Jesus and Him about to be risen from 
the dead. But since “having put off from Himself the principalities and the powers, He made a show of 
them openly, triumphing over in the cross,” if any one is ashamed of the cross of Christ, he is ashamed of 
the dispensation on account of which these powers were triumphed over; and it is fitting that he, who 
both believes and knows these things, should glory in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, through which, 
when Christ was crucified, the principalities—among which, I think, was also the prince of this world— 
were made a show of and triumphed over before the believing world. Wherefore, when His suffering was 
at hand he said, “Now the prince of this world has been judged,” and, “Now shall the prince of this world 
be cast out,” and, “I, if I be lifted from the earth, will draw all men unto Myself;” as he no longer had 
sufficient power to prevent those going to Jesus who were being drawn by Him. 


19. IMPORTANCE OF THE PROCLAMATION OF JESUS AS THE CRUCIFIED 


It is necessary, therefore, to the proclamation of Jesus as Christ, that He should be proclaimed as 
crucified; and the proclamation that Jesus was the Christ does not seem to me so defective when any of 
His other miracles is passed over in silence, as when the fact of His crucifixion is passed over. Wherefore, 
reserving the more perfect proclamation of the things concerning Him by the Apostles, He commanded 
His disciples that they should tell no man that He was the Christ; and He prepared them to say that He 
was the Christ crucified and risen from the dead, “when He began” not only to say, nor even to advance to 
the point of teaching merely, but “to show” to His disciples that He must go to Jerusalem, etc.; for attend 
to the expression “show”; because just as sensible things are said to be shown so the things spoken by 
Him to His disciples are said to be shown by Jesus. And I do not think that each of the things seen was 
shown to those who saw Him suffering many things in body from the elders of the people, with such 
clearness as was the rational demonstration about Him to the disciples. 


20. WHY JESUS HAD TO GO TO JERUSALEM 


“Then began He to show;” and probably afterwards when they were able to receive it He shewed more 
clearly, no longer beginning to show as to those who were learning the introduction, but already also 
advancing in the showing; and if it is reasonable to conceive that Jesus altogether completed what He 


began, then, some time, He altogether completed that which He began to show to His disciples about the 
necessity of His suffering the things which are written. For, when any one apprehends from the Word the 
perfect knowledge of these things, then it must be said that, from a rational exhibition (the mind seeing 
the things which are shown,) the exhibition becomes complete for him who has the will and the power to 
contemplate these things, and does contemplate them. But since “it cannot be that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem,”—a perishing which corresponds to the words, “He that loseth his life for My sake shall find 
it,’”—on this account it was necessary for Him to go to Jerusalem, that having suffered many things in that 
Jerusalem, He might make “the first-fruits” of the resurrection from the dead in the Jerusalem above, 
doing away with and breaking up the city upon the earth with all the worship which was maintained in it. 
For so long as Christ “had not been raised from the dead, the first-fruits of them that are asleep,” and 
those who become conformed to His death and resurrection had not yet been raised along with Him, the 
city of God was sought for below, and the temple, and the purifications, and the rest; but when this took 
place, no longer were the things below sought for, but the things above; and, in order that these might be 
set up, it was necessary that He should go unto the Jerusalem below, and there suffer many things from 
the elders in it, and the chief priests and scribes of the people, in order that He might be glorified by the 
heavenly elders who could receive his bounties, and by diviner high-priests who are ordained under the 
one High-Priest, and that He might be glorified by the scribes of the people who are occupied with letters 
“not written with ink” but made clear by the Spirit of the living God, and might be killed in the Jerusalem 
below, and having risen from the dead might reign in Mount Zion, and the city of the living God—the 
heavenly Jerusalem. But on the third day He rose from the dead, in order that having delivered them from 
the wicked one, and his son, in whom was falsehood and unrighteousness and war and everything 
opposed to that which Christ is, and also from the profane spirit who transforms himself into the Holy 
Spirit, He might gain for those who had been delivered the right to be baptized in spirit and soul and 
body, into the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, which represent the three days 
eternally present at the same time to those who by means of them are sons of light. 


21. THE REBUKE OF PETER AND THE ANSWER OF JESUS 


“And Peter took Him and began to rebuke Him, saying, God be propitious to Thee. Lord, this shall never 
be unto thee.” To whom He said, “Get thee behind Me, Satan; thou art a stumbling-block unto Me; for 
thou mindest not the things of God but the things of men.” Since Jesus had begun to show unto His 
disciples that He must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things, Peter up to this point learned the 
beginnings of those things which were shown. But since he thought that the sufferings were unworthy of 
Christ the Son of the living God, and below the dignity of the Father who had revealed to him so great 
things about Christ,—for the things that concerned His coming suffering had not been revealed to him,— 
on this account he took Him, and as one forgetful of the honour due to the Christ, and that the Son of the 
living God neither does nor says anything worthy of rebuke, he began to rebuke Him; and as to one who 
needed propitiation,—for he did not yet know that “God had set Him forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in His blood,” he said, “God be propitious to thee, O Lord.” Approving his purpose, indeed, but 
rebuking his ignorance, because of the purpose being right, He says to him, “Get thee behind Me,” as to 
one who, by reason of the things of which he was ignorant and spake not rightly, had abandoned the 
following of Jesus; but because of his ignorance, as to one who had something antagonistic to the things of 
God, He said, “Satan,” which in the Hebrew means “adversary.” But, if Peter had not spoken from 
ignorance, nor rebuked the Son of the living God, saying unto Him, “God be propitious to thee, Lord, this 
shall never be unto Thee,” Christ would not have said to him, “Get thee behind Me,” as to one who had 
given up being behind Him and following Him; nor would He have said as to one who had spoken things 
adverse to what He had said, “Satan.” But now Satan prevailed over him who had followed Jesus and was 
going behind Him, to turn aside from following Him and from being behind the Son of God, and to make 
him, by reason of the words which he spoke in ignorance, worthy of being called “Satan” and a stumbling- 
block to the Son of God, and “as not minding the things of God but the things of men.” But that Peter was 
formerly behind the Son of God, before he committed this sin, is manifest from the words, “Come ye 
behind Me, and I will make you fishers of men.” 


22. IMPORTANCE OF THE EXPRESSIONS “BEHIND” AND “TURNED.” 


But you will compare together His saying to Peter, “Get thee behind me, Satan,” with that said to the devil 
(who said to Him, “All these things will I give Thee if Thou wilt fall down and worship me”), “get thee 
hence,” without the addition, “behind Me;” for to be behind Jesus is a good thing. Wherefore it was said, 
“Come ye behind Me and I will make you fishers of men.” And to the same effect is the saying, “He that 
doth not take his cross and follow behind Me is not worthy of Me.” And as a general principle observe the 
expression “behind”; because it is a good thing when any one goes behind the Lord God and is behind the 
Christ; but it is the opposite when any one casts the words of God behind him, or when he transgresses 
the commandment which says, “Do not walk behind thy lusts.” And Elijah also, in the third Book of Kings, 
says to the people, “How long halt ye on both your knees? If God is the Lord, go behind Him, but if Baal is 
the Lord, go behind him.” And Jesus says this to Peter when He “turned,” and He does so by way of 
conferring a favour. And if therefore you will collect more illustrations of the “having turned,” and 
especially those which are ascribed to Jesus, and compare them with one another, you would find that the 
expression is not superfluous. But it is sufficient at present to bring forward this from the Gospel 


according to John, “Jesus turned and beheld them”—clearly, Peter and Andrew—” following, and saith unto 
them, What seek ye?” For observe that, when He “turned,” it is for the advantage of those to whom He 
turned. 


23. PETER AS A STUMBLING-BLOCK TO JESUS 


Next we must inquire how He said to Peter, “Thou art a stumbling-block unto Me,” especially when David 
says, “Great peace have they that love Thy law, and there is no stumbling-block to them.” For some one 
will say, if this is said in the prophet, because of the steadfastness of those who have love, and are 
incapable of being offended, for “love beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things, love never faileth,” how did the Lord Himself, “who upholdeth all that fall, and raiseth up all 
that be bowed down,” say to Peter, “Thou art a stumbling-block unto Me”? But it must be said that not 
only the Saviour, but also he who is perfected in love, cannot be offended. But, so far as it depends on 
himself, he who says or does such things is a stumbling-block even to him who will not be offended; unless 
perhaps Jesus calls the disciple who sinned a stumbling-block even to Himself, as much more than Paul He 
would have said from love, “Who is weak, and I am not weak? Who is made to stumble, and I burn not?” In 
harmony with which we may put, “Who is made to stumble, and I am not made to stumble?” But if Peter, 
at that time because of the saying, “God be propitious to Thee, Lord, this shall not be unto Thee,” was 
called a stumbling-block by Jesus, as not minding the things of God in what he said but the things of men, 
what is to be said about all those who profess to be made disciples of Jesus, but do not mind the things of 
God, and do not look to things unseen and eternal, but mind the things of man, and look to things seen 
and temporal, but that such still more would be stigmatized by Jesus as a stumbling-block to Him, and 
because stumbling-blocks to Him, as stumbling-blocks to His brethren also? As in regard to them He says, 
“T was thirsty and ye gave Me no drink,” etc., so also He might say, “When I was running ye caused Me to 
stumble.” Let us not therefore suppose that it is a trivial sin to mind the things of men, since we ought in 
everything to mind the things of God. And it will be appropriate also to say this to every one that has 
fallen away from the doctrines of God and the words of the church and a true mind; as, for example, to 
him who minds as true the teaching of Basilides, or Valentinus, or Marcion, or any one of those who teach 
the things of men as the things of God. 


24. SELF-DENIAL AND CROSS-BEARING 


“Then Jesus said to His disciples, If any man wills to follow after Me,” etc. He shows by these words that, 
to will to come after Jesus and to follow Him, springs from no ordinary manly courage, and that no one 
who has not denied himself can come after Jesus. And the man denies himself who wipes out by a striking 
revolution his own former life which had been spent in wickedness; as by way of illustration he who was 
once licentious denies his licentious self, having become self-controlled even abidingly. But it is probable 
that some one may put the objection, whether as he denied himself so he also confesses himself, when he 
denied himself, the unjust, and confesses himself, the righteous one. But, if Christ is righteousness, he 
who has received righteousness confesses not himself but Christ; so also he who has found wisdom, by the 
very possession of wisdom, confesses Christ. And such a one indeed as, “with the heart believes unto 
righteousness, and with the mouth maketh confession unto salvation,” and bears testimony to the works 
of Christ, as making confession by all these things of Christ before men, will be confessed by Him before 
His Father in heaven. So also he who has not denied himself but denied the Christ will experience the 
saying, “I also will deny him.” On this account let every thought and every purpose and every word and 
every action become a denial of ourselves, but a testimony about Christ and in Christ; for Iam persuaded 
that every action of the perfect man is a testimony to Christ Jesus, and that abstinence from every sin is a 
denial of self, leading him after Christ. And such an one is crucified with Christ, and taking up his own 
cross follows Him who for our sakes bears His own cross, according to that which is said in John: “They 
took Jesus therefore and put it on Him,” etc., down to the words, “Where they crucified Him.” But the 
Jesus according to John, so to speak, bears the cross for Himself, and bearing it went out; but the Jesus 
according to Matthew and Mark and Luke, does not bear it for Himself, for Simon of Cyrene bears it. And 
perhaps this man refers to us, who because of Jesus take up the cross of Jesus, but Jesus Himself takes it 
upon Himself; for there are, as it were, two conceptions of the cross, the one which Simon of Cyrene 
bears, and the other which Jesus Himself bears for Himself. 


25. REFERENCE TO THE SAYING OF PAUL ABOUT CRUCIFIXION WITH CHRIST 


Moreover in regard to the saying, “Let him deny himself,” the following saying of Paul who denied himself 
seems appropriate, “Yet I live, and yet no longer I but Christ liveth in me;” for the expression, “I live, yet 
no longer I,” was the voice of one denying himself, as of one who had laid aside his own life and taken on 
himself the Christ, in order that He might live in him as Righteousness, and as Wisdom, and as 
Sanctification, and as our Peace, and as the Power of God, who worketh all things in him. But further also, 
attend to this, that while there are many forms of dying, the Son of God was crucified, being hanged on a 
tree, in order that all who die unto sin may die to it, in no other way than by the way of the cross. 
Wherefore they will say, “I have been crucified with Christ,” and, “Far be it from me to glory save in the 
cross of the Lord, through which the world has been crucified unto me and I unto the world.” For perhaps 
also each of those who have been crucified with Christ puts off from himself the principalities and the 


powers, and makes a show of them and triumphs over them in the cross; or rather, Christ does these 
things in them. 


26. THE LESS OF LIFE; AND THE SAVING OF IT 


“For whosoever would save his own life shall lose it.” The first expression is ambiguous; for it may be 
understood in one way thus. If any one as being a lover of life, and thinking that the present life is good, 
tends carefully his own life with a view to living in the flesh, being afraid to die, as through death going to 
lose it, this man, by the very willing to save in this way his own life will lose it, placing it outside of the 
borders of blessedness. But if any one despising the present life because of my word, which has 
persuaded him to strive in regard to eternal life even unto death for truth, loses his own life, surrendering 
it for the sake of piety to that which is commonly called death, this man, as for my sake he has lost his life, 
will save it rather, and keep it in possession. And according to a second way we might interpret the saying 
as follows. If any one, who has grasped what salvation really is, wishes to procure the salvation of his own 
life, let this man having taken farewell of this life, and denied himself and taken up his own cross, and 
following me, lose his own life to the world; for having lost it for my sake and for the sake of all my 
teaching, he will gain the end of loss of this kind—salvation. 


27. LIFE LOST TO THE WORLD IS SAVED 


But at the same time also observe that at the beginning it is said, “Whosoever wills,” but afterwards, 
“Whoso shall lose.” If we then wish it to be saved let us lose it to the world, as those who have been 
crucified with Christ and have for our glorying that which is in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
which the world is to be crucified unto us and we unto the world, that we may gain our end, even the 
salvation of our lives, which begins from the time when we lose it for the sake of the word. But if we think 
that the salvation of our life is a blessed thing, with reference to the salvation which is in God and the 
blessednesses with Him, then any loss of life ought to be a good thing, and, for the sake of Christ must 
prove to be the prelude to the blessed salvation. It seems to me, therefore, following the analogy of self- 
denial, according to what has been said, that each ought to lose his own life. Let each one therefore lose 
his own sinning life, that having lost that which is sinful, he may receive that which is saved by right 
actions; but a man will in no way be profited if he shall gain the whole world. Now he gains the world, I 
think, to whom the world is not crucified; and to whom the world is not crucified, to that man shall be the 
loss of his own life. But when two things are put before us, either by gaining one’s life to forfeit the world, 
or by gaining the world to forfeit one’s life, much more desirable is the choice, that we should forfeit the 
world and gain our life by losing it on account of Christ. 


28. THE EXCHANGE FOR ONE’S LIFE 


But the saying, “What shall a man give in exchange for his own life,” if spoken by way of interrogation, 
will seem to be able to indicate that an exchange for his own life is given by the man who after his sins 
has given up his whole substance, that his property may feed the poor, as if he were going by that to 
obtain salvation; but, if spoken affirmatively, I think, to indicate that there is not anything in man by the 
giving of which in exchange for his own life which has been overcome by death, he will ransom it out of its 
hand. A man, therefore, could not give anything as an exchange for his own life, but God gave an 
exchange for the life of us all, “the precious blood of Christ Jesus,” according as “we were bought with a 
price,” “having been redeemed, not with corruptible things as silver or gold, but with precious blood, as of 
a lamb without blemish and without spot,” even of Christ. And in Isaiah it is said to Israel, “I gave Ethiopia 
in exchange for thee, and Egypt and Syene for thee; from what time thou hast become honourable before 
Me thou wast glorified.” For the exchange, for example, of the first-born of Israel was the first-born of the 
Egyptians, and the exchange for Israel was the Egyptians who died in the last plagues that came upon 
Egypt, and in the drowning which took place after the plagues. But, from these things, let him who is able 
inquire whether the exchange of the true Israel given by God, “who redeems Israel from all his 
transgressions,” is the true Ethiopia, and, so to speak, spiritual Egypt, and Syene of Egypt; and to inquire 
with more boldness, perhaps Syene is the exchange for Jerusalem, and Egypt for Judaea, and Ethiopia for 
those who fear, who are different from Israel, and the house of Levi, and the house of Aaron. 


29. THE COMING OF THE SON OF MAN IN GLORY 


“For the Son of man shall come in the glory of His own Father with His angels.” Now, indeed, the Son of 
man has not come in His glory; “for we saw Him, and He had no form nor beauty; but His form was 
dishonoured and defective compared with the sons of men; He was a man in affliction and toil, and 
acquainted with the enduring of sickness, because His face was turned away, He was dishonoured and not 
esteemed.” And it was necessary that He should come in such form that He might bear our sins and suffer 
pain for us; for it did not become Him in glory to bear our sins and suffer pain for us. But He also comes in 
glory, having prepared the disciples through that epiphany of His which has no form nor beauty; and, 
having become as they that they might become as He, “conformed to the image of His glory,” since He 
formerly became conformed to “the body of our humiliation,” when He “emptied Himself and took upon 


Him the form of a servant,” He is restored to the image of God and also makes them conformed unto it. 


30. THE WORD APPEARS IN DIFFERENT FORMS; THE TIME OF HIS COMING IN GLORY 


But if you will understand the differences of the Word which by “the foolishness of preaching” is 
proclaimed to those who believe, and spoken in wisdom to them that are perfect, you will see in what way 
the Word has the form of a slave to those who are learning the rudiments, so that they say, “We saw Him 
and He had no form or beauty.” But to the perfect He comes “in the glory of His own Father,” who might 
say, “and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the only-begotten from the Father, full of grace and truth.” 
For indeed to the perfect appears the glory of the Word, and the only-begotten of God His Father, and the 
fulness of grace and likewise of truth, which that man cannot perceive who requires the “foolishness of 
the preaching,” in order to believe. But “the Son of man shall come in the glory of His own Father” not 
alone, but “with His own angels.” And if you can conceive of all those who are fellow-helpers in the glory 
of the Word, and in the revelation of the Wisdom which is Christ, coming along with Him, you will see in 
what way the Son of man comes in the glory of His own Father with His own angels. And consider 
whether you can in this connection say that the prophets who formerly suffered in virtue of their word 
having “no form or beauty” had an analogous position to the Word who had “no form or beauty.” And, as 
the Son of man comes in the glory of His own Father, so the angels, who are the words in the prophets, 
are present with Him preserving the measure of their own glory. But when the Word comes in such form 
with His own angels, He will give to each a part of His own glory and of the brightness of His own angels, 
according to the action of each. But we say these things not rejecting even the second coming of the Son 
of God understood in its simpler form. But when shall these things happen? Shall it be when that apostolic 
oracle is fulfilled which says, “For we must all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, that each one may 
receive the things done in the body, according to what he has done, whether it be good or bad?” But if He 
will render to each according to his deed, not the good deed only, nor the evil apart from the good, it is 
manifest that He will render to each according to every evil, and according to every good, deed. But I 
suppose—in this also following the Apostle, but comparing also the sayings of Ezekiel, in which the sins of 
him who is a perfect convert are wiped out, and the former uprightness of him who has utterly fallen away 
is not held of account—that in the case of him who is perfected, and has altogether laid aside wickedness, 
the sins are wiped out, but that, in the case of him who has altogether revolted from piety, if anything 
good was formerly done by him, it is not taken into account. But to us, who occupy a middle position 
between the perfect man and the apostate, when we stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, there is 
rendered what we have done, whether good or bad; for we have not been so pure that our evil deeds are 
not at all imputed unto us, nor have we fallen away to such an extent that our better actions are forgotten. 


31. THE SIMPLER INTERPRETATION OF THE PROMISE ABOUT NOT TASTING OF DEATH 


“Verily I say unto you there be some of them that stand here that shall not taste of death.” Some refer 
these things to the going up—six days after, or, as Luke says, eight days—of the three disciples into the 
high mountain with Jesus apart; and those who adopt this interpretation say that Peter and the remaining 
two did not taste of death before they saw the Son of man coming in His own kingdom and in His own 
glory. For when they saw Jesus transfigured before them so that “His face shone,” etc., “they saw the 
kingdom of God coming with power.” For even as some spear-bearers stand around a king, so Moses and 
Elijah appeared to those who had gone up into the mountains, talking with Jesus. But it is worth while 
considering whether the sitting on the right hand and on the left hand of the Saviour in His kingdom 
refers to them, so that the words, “But for whom it is prepared,” were spoken because of them. Now this 
interpretation about the three Apostles not tasting of death until they have seen Jesus transfigured, is 
adapted to those who are designated by Peter as “new-born babes longing for the reasonable milk which 
is without guile,” to whom Paul says, “I have fed you with milk, not with meat,” etc. Now, too, every 
interpretation of a text which is able to build up those who cannot receive greater truths might reasonably 
be called milk, flowing from the holy ground of the Scriptures, which flows with milk and honey. But he 
who has been weaned, like Isaac, worthy of the good cheer and reception which Abraham gave at the 
weaning of his son, would seek here and in every Scripture food which is different, I think, from that 
which is meat, indeed, but is not solid food, and from what are figuratively called herbs, which are food to 
one who has been weaned and is not yet strong but weak, according to the saying, “He that is weak eateth 
herbs.” In like manner also he who has been weaned, like Samuel, and dedicated by his mother to God,— 
she was Hannah, which is, by interpretation, grace,—would be also a son of grace, seeking, like one 
nurtured in the temple, flesh of God, the holy food of those who are at once perfect and priests. 


32. STANDING BY THE SAVIOUR 


The reflections in regard to the passage before us that occur to us at the present time are these: Some 
were standing where Jesus was, having the footsteps of the soul firmly planted with Jesus, and the 
standing of their feet was akin to the standing of which Moses said in the passage, “And I stood on the 
mountain forty days and forty nights,” who was deemed worthy to have it said to him by God who asked 
him to stand by Him, “But stand thou here with Me.” Those who really stand by Jesus—that is, by the 
Word of God—do not all stand equally; for among those who stand by Jesus are differences from each 
other. Wherefore, not all who stand by the Saviour, but some of them as standing better, do not taste of 


death until they shall have seen the Word who dwelt with men, and on that account called Son of man, 
coming in His own kingdom; for Jesus does not always come in His own kingdom when He comes, since to 
the newly initiated He is such that they might say, beholding the Word Himself not glorious nor great, but 
inferior to many among them, “We saw Him, and He had no form or beauty, but His form was 
dishonoured, defective compared with all the sons of men.” And these things will be said by those who 
beheld His glory in connection with their own former times, when at first the Word as understood in the 
synagogue had no form nor beauty to them. To the Word, therefore, who has assumed most manifestly the 
power above all words, there belongs a royal dignity which is visible to some of those who stand by Jesus, 
when they have been able to follow Him as He goes before them and ascends to the lofty mountain of His 
own manifestation. And of this honour some of those who stand by Jesus are deemed worthy if they be 
either a Peter against whom the gates of Hades do not prevail, or the sons of thunder, and are begotten of 
the mighty voice of God who thunders and cries aloud from heaven great things to those who have ears 
and are wise. Such at least do not taste death. 


33. INTERPRETATION OF “TASTING OF DEATH.” 


But we must seek to understand what is meant by “tasting of death.” And He is life who says, “I am the 
life,” and this life assuredly has been hidden with Christ in God; and. “when Christ our life shall be 
manifested, then along with Him” shall be manifested those who are worthy of being manifested with Him 
in glory. But the enemy of this life, who is also the last enemy of all His enemies that shall be destroyed, is 
death, of which the soul that sinneth dies, having the opposite disposition to that which takes place in the 
soul that lives uprightly, and in consequence of living uprightly lives. And when it is said in the law, “I 
have placed life before thy face,” the Scripture says this about Him who said, “I am the Life,” and about 
His enemy, death; the one or other of which each of us by his deeds is always choosing. And when we sin 
with life before our face, the curse is fulfilled against us which says, “And thy life shall be hanging up 
before thee,” etc., down to the words, “and for the sights of thine eyes which thou shalt see.” As, 
therefore, the Life is also the living bread which came down from heaven and gave life to the world, so His 
enemy death is dead bread. Now every rational soul is fed either on living bread or dead bread, by the 
opinions good or bad which it receives. As then in the case of more common foods it is the practice at one 
time only to taste them, and at another to eat of them more largely; so also, in the case of these loaves, 
one eats insufficiently only tasting them, but another is satiated,—he that is good or is on the way to being 
good with the living bread which came down from heaven, but he that is wicked with the dead bread, 
which is death; and some perhaps sparingly, and sinning a little, only taste of death; but those who have 
attained to virtue do not even taste of it, but are always fed on the living bread. It naturally followed then 
in the case of Peter, against whom the gates of Hades will not prevail, that he did not taste of death, since 
any one tastes of death and eats death at the time when the gates of Hades prevail against him; and one 
eats or tastes of death in proportion as the gates of Hades to a greater or less extent, more or fewer in 
number, prevail against him. But also for the sons of thunder who were begotten of thunder, which is a 
heavenly thing, it was impossible to taste of death, which is extremely far removed from thunder, their 
mother. But these things the Word prophesies to those who shall be perfected, and who by standing with 
the Word advanced so far that they did not taste of death, until they saw the manifestation and the glory 
and the kingdom and the excellency of the Word of God in virtue of which He excels every word, which by 
an appearance of truth draws away and drags about those who are not able to break through the bonds of 
distraction, and go up to the height of the excellency of the Word of truth. 


34. MEANING OF “UNTIL.” NO LIMITATION OF PROMISE 


But since some one may think that the promise of the Saviour prescribes a limit of time to their not 
tasting of death, namely, that they will not taste of death “until” they see the Son of man coming in His 
own kingdom, but after this will taste of it, let us show that according to the scriptural usage the word 
“until” signifies that the time concerning the thing signified is pressing, but is not so defined that after the 
“until,” that which is contrary to the thing signified should at all take place. Now, the Saviour says to the 
eleven disciples when He rose from the dead, this among other things, “Lo, I am with you all the days, 
even until the consummation of the age.” When He said this, did He promise that He was going to be with 
them until the consummation of the age, but that after the consummation of the age, when another age 
was at hand, which is “called the age to come,” He would be no longer with them?—so that according to 
this, the condition of the disciples would be better before the consummation of the age than after the 
consummation of the age? But I do not think that any one will dare to say, that after the consummation of 
the age the Son of God will be no longer with the disciples, because the expression declares that He will 
be with them for so long, until the consummation of the age is at hand; for it is clear that the matter under 
inquiry was, whether the Son of God was forthwith going to be with His disciples before the age to come 
and the hoped for promises of God which were given as a recompense. But there might have been a 
question—it being granted that He would be with them—whether sometimes He was present with them, 
and sometimes not present. Wherefore setting us free from the suspicion that might have arisen from 
doubt, He declared that now and even all the days He would be with the disciples, and that He would not 
leave those who had become His disciples until the consummation of the age; (because He said “all the 
days” He did not deny that by night, when the sun set, He would be present with them.) But if such is the 
force of the words, “until the consummation of the age,” plainly we shall not be compelled to admit that 


those who see the Son of man coming in His own kingdom shall taste of death, after being deemed worthy 
of beholding Him in such guise. But as in the case of the passage we brought forward, the urgent 
necessity was to teach us that “until the consummation of the age” He would not leave us but be with us 
all the days; so also in this case I think that it is clear to those who know how to look at the logical 
coherence of things that He who has seen once for all “the Son of man coming in His own kingdom,” and 
seen Him “in His own glory,” and seen “the kingdom of God come with power,” could not possibly taste of 
death after the contemplation of things so good and great. But apart from the word of the promise of 
Jesus, we have conjectured not without reason that we would taste of death, so long as we were not yet 
held worthy to see “the kingdom of God come with power,” and “the Son of man coming in His own glory 
and in His own kingdom.” 


35. SCRIPTURAL REFERENCES TO DEATH 


But since here it is written in the three Evangelists, “They shall not taste of death,” but in other writers 
different things are written concerning death, it may not be out of place to bring forward and examine 
these passages along with the “taste.” In the Psalms, then, it is said, “What man is he that shall live and 
not see death?” And again, in another place, “Let death come upon them and let them go down into Hades 
alive;” but in one of the prophets, “Death becoming mighty has swallowed them up;” and in the 
Apocalypse, “Death and Hades follow some.” Now in these passages it appears to me that it is one thing 
to taste of death, but another thing to see death, and another thing for it to come upon some, and that a 
fourth thing, different from the aforesaid, is signified by the words, “Death becoming mighty has 
swallowed them up,” and a fifth thing, different from these, by the words, Death and Hades follow them.” 
And if you were to collect them, you would perhaps find also other differences than those which we have 
mentioned, by a comparison of which with one another and right investigation, you would find the things 
signified in each place. But here I inquire whether it is a less evil to see death, but a greater evil than 
seeing to taste of it, but still worse than this that death should follow any one, and not only follow him, but 
also now come upon him and seize him whom it formerly followed; but to be swallowed up seems to be 
more grievous than all the things spoken of. But giving heed to what is said, and to the differences of sins 
committed, you will not I think, be slow to admit that things of this kind were intended by the Spirit who 
caused these things to be written in the oracles of God. But, if it be necessary to give an exposition clearer 
than what has been said of what is signified by seeing the Son of man coming in His own kingdom, or in 
His own glory, and what is signified by seeing the kingdom of God come with power, these things— 
whether those that are made to shine in our hearts, or that are found by those who seek, or that enter 
gradually into our thoughts,—let each one judge as he wills—we will set forth. He who beholds and 
apprehends the excellency of the Word, as he breaks down and refutes all the plausible forms of things 
which are truly lies but profess to be truths, sees the Son of man, (according to the word of John, “the 
Word of God,”) coming in His own kingdom; but if such an one were to behold the Word, not only breaking 
down plausible oppositions, but also representing His own truths with perfect clearness, he would behold 
His glory in addition to His kingdom. And such an one indeed would see in Him the kingdom of God come 
with power; and he would see this, as one who is no longer now under the reign of “sin which reigns in 
the mortal body of those who sin,” but is ever under the orders of the king, who is God of all, whose 
kingdom is indeed potentially “within us,” but actually, and, as Mark has called it, “with power,” and not at 
all in weakness within the perfect alone. These things, then, Jesus promised to the disciples who were 
standing, prophesying not about all of them, but about some. 


36. CONCERNING THE TRANSFIGURATION OF THE SAVIOUR 


“Now after six days,” according to Matthew and Mark, “He taketh with him Peter and James and John his 
brother, and leads them up into a high mountain apart, and was transfigured before them.” Now, also, let 
it be granted, before the exposition that occurs to us in relation to these things, that this took place long 
ago, and according to the letter. But it seems to me, that those who are led up by Jesus into the high 
mountain, and are deemed worthy of beholding His transfiguration apart, are not without purpose led up 
six days after the discourses previously spoken. For since in six days—the perfect number—the whole 
world,—this perfect work of art,—was made, on this account I think that he who transcends all the things 
of the world by beholding no longer the things which are seen, for they are temporal, but already the 
things which not seen, and only the things which are not seen, because that they are eternal, is 
represented in the words, “After six days Jesus took up with Him” certain persons. If therefore any one of 
us wishes to be taken by Jesus, and led up by Him into the high mountain, and be deemed worthy of 
beholding His transfiguration apart, let him pass beyond the six days, because he no longer beholds the 
things which are seen, nor longer loves the world, nor the things in the world, nor lusts after any worldly 
lust, which is the lust of bodies, and of the riches of the body, and of the glory which is after the flesh, and 
whatever things whose nature it is to distract and drag away the soul from the things which are better 
and diviner, and bring it down and fix it fast to the deceit of this age, in wealth and glory, and the rest of 
the lusts which are the foes of truth. For when he has passed through the six days, as we have said, he 
will keep a new Sabbath, rejoicing in the lofty mountain, because he sees Jesus transfigured before him; 
for the Word has different forms, as He appears to each as is expedient for the beholder, and is manifested 
to no one beyond the capacity of the beholder. 


37. FORCE OF THE WORDS “BEFORE THEM.” 


But you will ask if, when He was transfigured before those who were led up by Him into the lofty 
mountain, He appeared to them in the form of God, in which He formerly was, so that He had to those 
below the form of a servant, but to those who had followed Him after the six days to the lofty mountain, 
He had not that form, but the form of God. But hear these things, if you can, at the same time giving heed 
spiritually, that it is not said simply, “He was transfigured,” but with a certain necessary addition, which 
Matthew and Mark have recorded; for, according to both, “He was transfigured before them.” And 
according to this, indeed, you will say that it is possible for Jesus to be transfigured before some with this 
transfiguration, but before others at the same time not to be transfigured. But if you wish to see the 
transfiguration of Jesus before those who went up into the lofty mountain apart long with Him, behold 
with me the Jesus in the Gospels, as more simply apprehended, and as one might say, known “according to 
the flesh,” by those who do not go up, through works and words which are uplifting, to the lofty mountain 
of wisdom, but known no longer after the flesh, but known in His divinity by means of all the Gospels, and 
beholden in the form of God according to their knowledge; for before them is Jesus transfigured, and not 
to any one of those below. But when He is transfigured, His face also shines as the sun, that He may be 
manifested to the children of light, who have put off the works of darkness, and put on the armour of light, 
and are no longer the children of darkness or night, but have become the sons of day, and walk honestly 
as in the day; and being manifested, He will shine unto them not simply as the sun, but as demonstrated 
to be the sun of righteousness. 


38. THE GARMENTS WHITE AS THE LIGHT 


And not only is He transfigured before such disciples, nor does He only add to the transfiguration the 
shining of His face as the sun; but further also to those who were led up by Him into the high mountain 
apart, His garments appear white as the light. But the garments of Jesus are the expressions and letters of 
the Gospels with which He invested Himself. But I think that even the words in the Apostles which 
indicate the truths concerning Him are garments of Jesus, which become white to those who go up into 
the high mountain along with Jesus. But since there are differences also of things white, His garments 
become white as the brightest and purest of all white things; and that is light. When therefore you see any 
one not only with a thorough understanding of the theology concerning Jesus, but also making clear every 
expression of the Gospels, do not hesitate to say that to Him the garments of Jesus have become white as 
the light. But when the Son of God in His transfiguration is so understood and beheld, that His face is a 
sun, and His garments white as the light, straightway there will appear to him who beholds Jesus in such 
form Moses,—the law—and Elijah,—in the way of synecdoche, not one prophet only, but all the prophets— 
holding converse with Jesus; for such is the force of the words “talking with Him;” but, according to Luke, 
“Moses and Elijah appeared in glory,” down to the words, “in Jerusalem.” But if any one sees the glory of 
Moses, having understood the spiritual law as a discourse in harmony with Jesus, and the wisdom in the 
prophets which is hidden in a mystery, he sees Moses and Elijah in glory when he sees them with Jesus. 


39. JESUS WAS TRANSFIGURED—’”AS HE WAS PRAYING.” 


Then, since it will be necessary to expound the passage as given in Mark, “And as He was praying He was 
transfigured before them,” we must say that perhaps it is possible especially to see the Word transfigured 
before us if we have done the things aforesaid, and gone up into the mountain, and seen the absolute 
Word holding converse with the Father, and praying to Him for such things as the true High-Priest might 
pray for to the only true God. But in order that He may thus hold fellowship with God and pray to the 
Father, He goes up into the mountain; and then, according to Mark, “His garments become white and 
glistening as the light, so as no fuller on earth can whiten them.” And perhaps the fullers upon the earth 
are the wise men of this world who are careful about the diction which they consider to be bright and 
pure, so that even their base thoughts and false dogmas seem to be beautified by their fulling, so to 
speak; but He who shows His own garments glistering to those who have ascended and brighter than 
their fulling can make them, is the Word, who exhibits in the expressions of the Scriptures which are 
despised by many the glistering of the thoughts, when the raiment of Jesus, according to Luke, becomes 
white and dazzling. 


40. DISCUSSION OF THE SAYING OF PETER 


But let us next see what was the thought of Peter when he answered and said to Jesus, “Lord, it is good 
for us to be here; let us make three tabernacles,” etc. And on this account these words call for very 
special examination, because Mark, in his own person, has added, “For he wist not what to answer,” but 
Luke, “not knowing,” he says, “what he spake.” You will consider, therefore, if he spake these things as in 
a trance, being filled with the spirit which moved him to say these things, which could not be a Holy 
Spirit; for John taught in the Gospel that, before the resurrection of the Saviour, no one had the Holy 
Spirit, saying, “For the Spirit was not yet, because Jesus was not yet glorified.” But if the Spirit was not 
yet, and he, not knowing what he said, spoke under the influence of some spirit, the spirit which caused 
these things to be said was some one of the spirits which had not yet been triumphed over in the cross, 
nor made a show of along with them, about whom it is written, “Having put off from Himself the 


principalities and the powers, He made a show of them openly, triumphing over them in the cross.” But 
this spirit was perhaps that which is called a stumbling-block by Jesus, and which is spoken of as Satan in 
the passage, “Get thee behind Me, Satan; thou art a stumbling-block unto me.” But I know well that such 
things will offend many who meet with them, because they think that it is opposed to sound reason that he 
should be spoken ill of who a little before had been pronounced blessed by Jesus, on the ground that the 
Father in heaven had revealed to him the things concerning the Saviour, to-wit, that He was verily Jesus, 
and the Christ, and the Son of the living God. But let such an one attend more exactly to the statements 
about Peter and the rest of the Apostles, how even they made requests as if they were yet alien from Him 
who was to redeem them from the enemy and purchase them with His own precious blood; or let them 
also, who will have it that even before the passion of Jesus the Apostles were perfect, tell us whence it 
came about that “Peter and they that were with him were heavy with sleep.” But to anticipate something 
else of what follows and apply it to the subject in hand, I would raise in turn these questions,—whether it 
is possible for any one to find occasion of stumbling in Jesus apart from the working of the devil who 
caused him to stumble; and whether it is possible for any one to deny Jesus, and that in presence of a little 
maid and a doorkeeper and men most worthless, unless a spirit had been with him in his denial hostile to 
the Spirit which is given and the wisdom, (which is given) to those who are assisted by God to make 
confession, according to a certain desert of theirs. But he who has learned to refer the roots of sin to the 
father of sin, the devil, will not say that apart from him either the Apostles were caused to stumble, or 
that Peter denied Christ thrice before that well-known cock-crowing. But if this be so, consider whether 
perhaps with a view to make Jesus stumble, so far as was in his power, and to turn Him aside from the 
dispensation whose characteristic was suffering that brought salvation to men, which He undertook with 
great willingness, seeking to effect these things which seemed to contribute to this end, he himself also 
here wishes as it were, by deceit, to draw away Jesus, as if calling upon Him no longer to condescend to 
men, and come to them, and undergo death for them, but to abide on the high mountain with Moses and 
Elijah. But he promised also to build three tabernacles, one apart for Jesus, and one for Moses, and one 
for Elijah, as if one tabernacle would not have sufficed for the three, if it had been necessary for them to 
be in tabernacles and in the high mountain. And perhaps also in this he acted with evil intent, when he 
incited him “who did not know what he said,” not desiring that Jesus and Moses and Elijah should be 
together, but desiring to separate them from one another, under pretext of the three tabernacles.” And 
likewise it was a lie, “It is good for us to be here;” for if it had been a good thing they would also have 
remained there. But if it were a lie, you will seek to know who caused the lie to be spoken; and especially 
since according to John, “When he speaketh a lie he speaketh of his own; for he is a liar and the father 
thereof;” and as there is no truth apart from the working of Him who says, “I am the Truth,” so there is no 
lie apart from him who is the enemy of truth. These contrary qualities, accordingly, were still in Peter 
truth and falsehood; and from truth he said, “Thou art the Christ, the son of the living God,” but from 
falsehood he said, “May God be propitious to Thee, Lord, this shall not be unto Thee,” and also, “It is good 
for us to be here.” But if any one will not admit that Peter spoke these things from any evil inspiration, but 
that his words were of his own mere choice, and it is demanded of him how he will interpret, “not 
knowing what he said,” and, “for he did not know what to answer,” he will say, that in the former case 
Peter held it to be a shameful thing and unworthy of Jesus to admit that the Son of the living God, the 
Christ, whom already the Father had revealed to him, should be killed; and in the present case that, as 
having seen the two forms of Jesus and the one at the transfiguration which was much more excellent, 
being well pleased with that, he said that it was good to make their sojourning in that mountain, in order 
that he himself and those with him might rejoice as they beheld the transfiguration of Jesus and His face 
shining as the sun, and His garments white as the light, and, in addition to these things, might always 
behold in glory those whom they had once seen in glory, Moses and Elijah; and that they might rejoice at 
the things which they might hear, as they talked and held intercourse with each other, Moses and Elijah 
with Jesus, and Jesus with them. 


41. FIGURATIVE INTERPRETATION OF THE SAME 


But since we have not yet spent our energy in interpreting the things in the place figuratively, but have 
said these things by way of searching into the mere letter, let us in conformity with these things, consider 
whether the aforesaid Peter and the sons of thunder who were taken up into the mountain of the dogmas 
of the truth, and who saw the transfiguration of Jesus and of Moses and Elijah, who appeared in glory with 
Him, might wish to make tabernacles in themselves for the Word of God who was going to dwell in them, 
and for His law which had been beholden in glory, and for the prophecy which spake of the decease of 
Jesus, which He was about to accomplish; and Peter, as one loving the contemplative life, and having 
preferred that which was delightsome in it to the life among the crowd with its turmoil, said, with the 
design of benefiting those who desired it, “It is good for us to be here.” But since “love seeketh not its 
own,” Jesus did not do that which Peter thought good; wherefore He descended from the mountain to 
those who were not able to ascend to it and behold His transfiguration, that they might behold Him in 
such form as they were able to see Him. It is, therefore, the part of a righteous man who possesses “the 
love which seeketh not its own” to be free from all, but to bring himself under bondage to all those below 
that He might gain the more of them. But some one, with reference to what we have alleged about the 
trance and the working of an evil spirit in Peter, concerning the words, “not knowing what he said,” not 
accepting that interpretation of ours, may say that there were certain mentioned by Paul “desiring to be 
teachers of the law,” who do not know about what they speak, but who, though they do not clearly 


expound the nature of what is said, nor understand their meaning, make confident affirmations of things 
which they do not know. Of such a nature was the affection of Peter also, for not apprehending what was 
good with reference to the dispensation of Jesus and of those who appeared in the mountain,—Moses and 
Elijah,—he says, “It is good for us to be here,” etc., “not knowing what he said,” “for he wist not what to 
say,” for if “a wise man will understand the things from his own mouth, and carries prudence in his lips,” 
he who is not so does not understand the things from his own mouth, nor comprehend the nature of the 
things spoken by him. 


42. THE MEANING OF THE “BRIGHT CLOUD.” 


Next to these come the words, “While He was yet speaking, behold, also, a bright cloud overshadowed 
them,” etc. Now, I think that God, wishing to dissuade Peter from making three tabernacles, under which 
so far as it depended on his choice he was going to dwell, shows a tabernacle better, so to speak, and 
much more excellent, the cloud. For since it is the function of a tabernacle to overshadow him who is in it, 
and to shelter him, and the bright cloud overshadowed them, God made, as it were, a diviner tabernacle, 
inasmuch as it was bright, that it might be to them a pattern of the resurrection to come; for a bright 
cloud overshadows the just, who are at once protected and illuminated and shone upon by it. But what 
might the bright cloud, which overshadows the just, be? Is it, perhaps, the fatherly power, from which 
comes the voice of the Father bearing testimony to the Son as beloved and well-pleasing, and exhorting 
those who were under its shadow to hear Him and no other one? But as He speaks of old, so also always 
does He speak through what He wills. And perhaps, too, the Holy Spirit is the bright cloud which 
overshadows the just, and prophesies of the things of God, who works in it, and says, “This is My beloved 
Son in whom I am well-pleased;” but I would venture also to say that our Saviour is a bright cloud. When, 
therefore, Peter said, “Let us make here three tabernacles,” .. . one from the Father Himself, and from the 
Son, and one from the Holy Spirit. For a bright cloud of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit overshadows the 
genuine disciples of Jesus; or a cloud overshadows the Gospel and the law and the prophets, which is 
bright to him who is able to see the light of it in the Gospel, and the law, and the prophets. But perhaps 
the voice from the cloud says to Moses and Elijah, “This is My beloved Son in whom I am well-pleased, 
hear Him,” as they were desirous to see the Son of man, and to hear Him, and to behold Him as He was in 
glory. And perhaps it teaches the disciples that He who was, in a literal sense, the Son of God, and His 
beloved in whom He was well-pleased, whom it behoved them especially to hear, was He who was then 
beheld, and transfigured, and whose face shone as the sun, and who was clothed with garments white as 
the light. 


43. RELATION OF MOSES AND ELIJAH TO JESUS. THE INJUNCTION OF SILENCE 


But after these things it is written that, when they heard the voice from the cloud bearing testimony to the 
Son, the three Apostles, not being able to bear the glory of the voice and power resting upon it, “fell on 
their face,” and besought God; for they were sore afraid at the supernatural sight, and the things which 
were spoken from the sight. But consider if you can also say this with reference to the details in the 
passage, that the disciples, having understood that the Son of God had been holding conference with 
Moses, and that it was He who said, “A man shall not see My face and live,” and taking further the 
testimony of God about Him, as not being able to endure the radiance of the Word, humbled themselves 
under the mighty hand of God; but, after the touch of the Word, lifting up their eyes they saw Jesus only 
and no other. Moses, the law, and Elijah, the prophet, became one only with the Gospel of Jesus; and not, 
as they were formerly three, did they so abide, but the three became one. But consider these things with 
me in relation to mystical matters; for in regard to the bare meaning of the letter, Moses and Elijah, 
having appeared in glory and talked with Jesus, went away to the place from which they had come, 
perhaps to communicate the words which Jesus spake with them, to those who were to be benefited by 
Him, almost immediately, namely, at the time of the passion, when many bodies of the saints that had 
fallen asleep, their tombs being opened, were to go to the city which is truly holy—not the Jerusalem 
which Jesus wept over—and there appear unto many. But after the dispensation in the mountain, when the 
disciples were coming down from the mountain in order that, when they had come to the multitude, they 
might serve the Son of God concerning the salvation of the people, Jesus commanded the disciples saying, 
“Tell the vision to no man until the Son of man rise from the dead.” But that saying, “Tell the vision to no 
man,” is like that which was investigated in the passage above, when “He enjoined the disciples to tell no 
man that He was the Christ.” Wherefore the things that were said at that passage may be useful to us also 
for the passage before us; since Jesus wishes also, in accordance with these, that the things of His glory 
should not be spoken of, before His glory after the passion; for those who heard, and in particular the 
multitudes, would have been injured when they saw Him crucified, who had been so glorified. Wherefore 
since His being glorified in the resurrection was akin to His transfiguration, and to the vision of His face 
as the sun, on this account He wishes that these things should then be spoken of by the Apostles, when He 
rose from the dead. 


Book XIII 


1. RELATION OF THE BAPTIST TO ELIJAH. THE THEORY OF TRANSMIGRATION CONSIDERED 


“The disciples asked Him, saying, Why then say the scribes that Elijah must first come?” The disciples 
indeed who went up with Jesus remembered the traditions of the scribes concerning Elijah, that before 
the advent of Christ, Elijah would come and prepare for Him the souls of those who were going to receive 
Him. But the vision in the mountain, at which Elijah appeared, did not seem to be in harmony with the 
things which were said, since to them it seemed that Elijah had not come before Jesus but after Him; 
wherefore, they say these things, thinking that the scribes lied. But to this the Saviour answers, not 
setting aside the traditions concerning Elijah, but saying that there was another advent of Elijah before 
that of Christ of which the scribes were ignorant; and, in regard to this, being ignorant of him, they “had 
done unto him whatsoever they listed,” as if they had been accomplices in his having been cast into prison 
by Herod and slain by him; then He says that according as they had done towards Elijah so would He 
suffer at their hands. And these things indeed as about Elijah the disciples asked and the Saviour 
answered, but when they heard they understood that the words, “Elijah has already come,” and that 
following which was spoken by the Saviour, had reference to John the Baptist. And let these things be said 
by way of illustration of the passage before us. But now according to our ability let us make investigation 
also into the things that are stored up in it. In this place it does not appear to me that by Elijah the soul is 
spoken of, lest I should fall into the dogma of transmigration, which is foreign to the church of God, and 
not handed down by the Apostles, nor anywhere set forth in the Scriptures; for it is also in opposition to 
the saying that “things seen are temporal,” and that “this age shall have a consummation,” and also to the 
fulfilment of the saying, “Heaven and earth shall pass away,” and “the fashion of this world passeth away,” 
and “the heavens shall perish,” and what follows. For if, by hypothesis, in the constitution of things which 
has existed from the beginning unto the end of the world, the same soul can be twice in the body, for what 
cause should it be in it? For if because of sin it should be twice in the body, why should it not be thrice, 
and repeatedly in it, since punishments, in respect of this life, and of the sins committed in it, shall be 
rendered to it only by the method of transmigration? But if this be granted as a consequence, perhaps 
there will never be a time when a soul shall not undergo transmigration: for always because of its former 
sins will it dwell in the body; and so there will be no place for the corruption of the world, at which “the 
heaven and the earth shall pass away.” And if it be granted, on this hypothesis, that one who is absolutely 
sinless shall not come into the body by birth, after what length of time do you suppose that a soul shall be 
found absolutely pure and needing no transmigration? But nevertheless, also, if any one soul is always 
thus being removed from the definite number of souls and returns no longer to the body, sometime after 
infinite ages, as it were, birth shall cease; the world being reduced to some one or two or a few more, 
after the perfecting of whom the world shall perish, the supply of souls coming into the body having 
failed. But this is not agreeable to the Scripture; for it knows of a multitude of sinners at the time of the 
destruction of the world. This is manifest from consideration of the saying, “How-beit when the Son of 
man cometh shall He find faith on the earth?” So we find it thus said in Matthew, “As were the days of 
Noah so shall also be the coming of the Son of man; for as they were in the days of the flood,” etc. But to 
those who are then in existence there shall be the exaction of a penalty for their sins, but not by way of 
transmigration; for, if they are caught while still sinning, either they will be punished after this by a 
different form of punishment,—and according to this either there will be two general forms of 
punishment, the one by way of transmigration, and the other outside of a body of this kind, and let them 
declare the causes and differences of these,—or they will not be punished, as if those who were left at the 
consummation of things had forthwith cast away their sins; or, which is better, there is one form of 
punishment for those who have sinned in the body, namely, that they should suffer, outside of it, that is, 
outside the constitution of this life, what is according to the desert of their sins. But to one who has 
insight into the nature of things it is clear that each of these things is fitted to overturn the doctrine of 
transmigration. But if, of necessity, the Greeks who introduce the doctrine of transmigration, laying down 
things in harmony with it, do not acknowledge that the world is coming to corruption, it is fitting that 
when they have looked the Scriptures straight in the face which plainly declare that the world will perish, 
they should either disbelieve them, or invent a series of arguments in regard to the interpretation of the 
things concerning the consummation; which even if they wish they will not be able to do. And this besides 
we will say to those who may have had the hardihood to aver that the world will not perish, that, if the 
world does not perish but is to exist for infinite periods of time, there will be no God knowing all things 
before they come into being. But if, perhaps, He knows in part, either He will know each thing before it 
comes into being, or certain things, and after these again other things; for things infinite in nature cannot 
possibly be grasped by that knowledge whose nature it is to limit things known. From this it follows that 
there cannot be prophecies about all things whatsoever, since all things are infinite. 


2. “THE SPIRIT AND POWER OF ELIJAH”—NOT THE SOUL—WERE IN THE BAPTIST 


I have thought it necessary to dwell some time on the examination of the doctrine of transmigration, 
because of the suspicion of some who suppose that the soul under consideration was the same in Elijah 
and in John, being called in the former case Elijah, and in the second case John; and that, not apart from 
God, had he been called John, as is plain from the saying of the angel who appeared to Zacharias, “Fear 
not, Zacharias, for thy supplication is heard, and thy wife Elisabeth shall bear thee a son, and thou shalt 
call his name John;” and from the fact that Zacharias regained his speech after he had written in the 
tablet, that he who had been born should be called John. But if it were the soul of Elijah, then, when he 
was begotten a second time, he should have been called Elijah; or for the change of name some reason 
should have been assigned, as in the case of Abram and Abraham, Sarah and Sarrah, Jacob and Israel, 
Simon and Peter. And yet not even thus would their argument in the case be tenable; for, in the case of the 
aforesaid, the changes of name took place in one and the same life. But some one might ask, if the soul of 
Elijah was not first in the Tishbite and secondly in John, what might that be in both which the Saviour 
called Elijah? And I say that Gabriel in his words to Zacharias suggested what the substance was in Elijah 
and John that was the same; for he says, “Many of the children of Israel shall he turn to the Lord their 
God; and he shall go before his face in the spirit and power of Elijah.” For, observe, he did not say in the 
“soul” of Elijah, in which case the doctrine of transmigration might have some ground, but “in the spirit 
and power of Elijah.” For the Scripture well knows the distinction between spirit and soul, as, “May God 
sanctify you wholly, and may your spirit and soul and body be preserved entire, without blame at the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ;” and the passage, “Bless the Lord, ye spirits and souls of the righteous” 
as it stands in the book of Daniel, according to the Septuagint, represents the difference between spirit 
and soul. Elijah, therefore, was not called John because of the soul, but because of the spirit and the 
power, which in no way conflicts with the teaching of the church, though they were formerly in Elijah, and 
afterwards in John; and “the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets,” but the souls of the 
prophets are not subject to the prophets, and “the spirit of Elijah rested on Elisha.” But we ought to 
inquire whether the spirit of Elijah is the same as the spirit of God in Elijah, or whether they are different 
from each other, and whether the spirit of Elijah which was in him was something supernatural, different 
from the spirit of each man which is in him; for the Apostle clearly indicates that the Spirit of God, though 
it be in us, is different from the spirit of each man which is in Him, when he says somewhere, “The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit that we are the children of God;” and elsewhere, “No one of men 
knoweth the things of a man save the spirit of the man which is in him; even so the things of God none 
knoweth save the Spirit of God.” But do not marvel in regard to what is said about Elijah, if, just as 
something strange happened to him different from all the saints who are recorded, in respect of his 
having been caught up by a whirlwind into heaven, so his spirit had something of choice excellence, so 
that not only did it rest on Elisha, but also descended along with John at his birth; and that John, 
separately, “was filled with the Holy Ghost even from his mother’s womb,” and separately, “came before 
Christ in the spirit and power of Elijah.” For it is possible for several spirits not only worse, but also 
better, to be in the same man. David accordingly asks to be established by a free spirit, and that a right 
spirit be renewed in his inward parts. But if, in order that the Saviour may impart to us of “the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and reverence,” he 
was filled also with the spirit of the fear of the Lord; it is possible also that these several good spirits may 
be conceived as being in the same person. And this also we have brought forward, because of John having 
come before Christ “in the spirit and power of Elijah,” in order that the saying, “Elijah has already come,” 
may be referred to the spirit of Elijah that was in John; as also the three disciples who had gone up with 
Him understood that He spake to them about John the Baptist. Upon Elisha, then, only the spirit of Elijah 
rested, but John came before, not only in the spirit, but also in the power of Elijah. Wherefore, also, Elisha 
could not have been called Elijah, but John was Elijah himself. But if it be necessary to adduce the 
Scripture from which the scribes said that Elijah must first come, listen to Malachi who says, “And behold 
I will send to you Elijah the Tishbite,” etc., down to the words, “Lest I come and smite the earth utterly.” 
And it seems to be indicated by these words, that Elijah was to prepare for the glorious coming of Christ 
by certain holy words and dispositions in their souls, those who had been made fittest for this, which 
those upon earth could not have endured, because of the excellency of the glory, unless they had been 
prepared before hand by Elijah. And likewise, by Elijah, in this place, I do not understand the soul of that 
prophet but his spirit and his power; for these it is by which all things shall be restored, so that when they 
have been restored, and, as a result of that restoration, become capable of receiving the glory of Christ, 
the Son of God who shall appear in glory may sojourn with them. But if also Elijah be in some sort a word 
inferior to “the Word who was in the beginning with God, God the Word,” this word also might come as a 
preparatory discipline to the people prepared by it, that they might be trained for the reception of the 
perfect Word. But some one may raise the question whether the spirit and power of Elijah, suffered what 
was suffered in John, according to the words, “They did in him whatsoever they listed.” And to this it will 
be said on the one hand, in simpler fashion that there is nothing strange in the thought, that the things 
which assist do, because of love, suffer along with those that are assisted; and Jesus indeed says. 
“Because of the weak I was weak, and I hungered because of the hungry, and I thirsted because of the 
thirsty,” and, on the other hand, in a deeper sense that the words are not, “But they did unto him 
whatsoever they listed in him,” for the things which suffered leaned upon the spirit and the power of 
Elijah, the soul of John being in no wise Elijah; and probably also the body (leaned upon them). For in one 
fashion is the soul in the body, and the spirit, and the power; and in another fashion is the body of the 
righteous man in these better parts, as leaning upon them, and clinging to them; but “they who are in the 
flesh cannot please God; but ye are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if the Spirit of God dwell in you;” for 


the soul of the sinner is in the flesh, but of the righteous man in spirit. And likewise, further, this might be 
inquired into, to whom refer the words, “But they did in him whatsoever they listed.” Was it to the scribes 
in regard to whom the disciples inquired and said, “Why then do the scribes say that Elijah must first 
come?” But it is not at all evident that John suffered anything at the hands of the scribes, except, indeed, 
that they did not believe him; or, as we said also before, that they were accomplices in the wrongs which 
Herod dared to inflict on him. But another might say that the words, “But they did in him whatsoever they 
listed,” refer not to the scribes but to Herodias and her daughter, and Herod, who did in him whatsoever 
they listed. And that which follows, “So shall the Son of man suffer from them,” might be referred to the 
scribes, if the former were referred to them; but, if the former refers to Herod and Herodias and her 
daughter, the second passage will also refer to them; for Herod also seems to have joined in the vote that 
Jesus should die, perhaps his wife also taking part with him in the plot against Him. 


3. CONCERNING THE EPILEPTIC 


“And when they were come to the multitude, there came to Him a man kneeling to Him and saying, Lord, 
have mercy upon my son.” Those who are suffering, or the kinsfolk of the sufferers, are along with the 
multitudes; wherefore, when He has dispensed the things that were beyond the multitudes, He descends 
to them, so that those, who were not able to ascend because of the sicknesses that repressed their soul, 
might be benefited when the Word descended to them from the loftier regions. But we ought to make 
inquiry, in respect of what diseases the sufferers believe and pray for their own healing, and in respect of 
what diseases others do this for them, as, for example, the centurion for his servant, and the nobleman for 
his son, and the ruler of the synagogue for a daughter, and the Canaanitish woman for her female child 
who was vexed with a demon, and now the man who kneels to Him on behalf of his epileptic son. And 
along with these you will investigate when the Saviour heals of Himself and unasked by any one, as for 
example, the paralytic; for these cures, when compared with one another for this very purpose, and 
examined together, will exhibit to him who is able to hear “the wisdom of God hidden in a mystery,” many 
dogmas concerning the different diseases of souls, as well as the method of their healing. 


4, SPIRITUAL EPILEPTICS 


But since our present object is not to make inquiry about every case, but about the passage before us, let 
us, adopting a figurative interpretation, consider who we may say the lunatic was, and who was his father 
who prayed for him, and what is meant by the sufferer falling not constantly but oft-times, sometimes into 
the fire, and sometimes into the water, and what is meant by the fact that he could not be healed by the 
disciples but by Jesus Himself. For if every sickness and every infirmity, which our Saviour then healed 
among the people, refers to different disorders in souls, it is also in accordance with reason that by the 
paralytics are symbolised the palsied in soul, who keep it lying paralysed in the body; but by those who 
are blind are symbolised those who are blind in respect of things seen by the soul alone, and these are 
really blind; and by the deaf are symbolised those who are deaf in regard to the reception of the word of 
salvation. On the same principle it will be necessary that the matters regarding the epileptic should be 
investigated. Now this affection attacks the sufferers at considerable intervals, during which he who 
suffers from it seems in no way to differ from the man in good health, at the season when the epilepsy is 
not working on him. Similar disorders you may find in certain souls, which are often supposed to be 
healthy in point of temperance and the other virtues; then, sometimes, as if they were seized with a kind 
of epilepsy arising from their passions, they fall down from the position in which they seemed to stand, 
and are drawn away by the deceit of this world and other lusts. Perhaps, therefore, you would not err if 
you said, that such persons, so to speak, are epileptic spiritually, having been cast down by “the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places,” and are often ill, at the time when the passions attack their 
soul; at one time falling into the fire of burnings, when, according to what is said in Hosea, they become 
adulterers, like a pan heated for the cooking from the burning flame; and, at another time, into the water, 
when the king of all the dragons in the waters casts them down from the sphere where they appeared to 
breath freely, so that they come into the depths of the waves of the sea of human life. This interpretation 
of ours in regard to the lunatic will be supported by him who says in the Book of Wisdom with reference to 
the even temperament of the just man, “The discourse of a pious man is always wisdom,” but, in regard to 
what we have said, “The fool changes as the moon.” And sometimes even in the case of such you may see 
impulses which might carry away in praise of them those who do not attend to their want of ballast, so 
that they would say that it was as full moon in their case, or almost full moon. And you might see again 
the light that seemed to be in them diminishing ,—as it was not the light of day but the light of night,— 
fading to so great an extent, that the light which appeared to be seen in them no longer existed. But 
whether or not those who first gave their names to things, on account of this gave the name of lunacy to 
the disease epilepsy, you will judge for yourself. 


5. THE DEAF AND DUMB SPIRIT 


Now the father of the epileptic—perhaps the angel to whom he had been allotted, if we are to say that 
every human soul is put in subjection to some angel—prays the Physician of souls for his son that He may 
heal him who could not be healed from his disorder by the inferior word which was in the disciples. But 
the dumb and deaf spirit, who was cast out by the Word, must be figuratively understood as the irrational 


impulses, even towards that which seems to be good, so that, what things any man once did by irrational 
impulse which seemed to onlookers to be good, he may do no longer irrationally but according to the 
reason of the teaching of Jesus. Under the inspiration of this Paul also said, “If I have all faith so as to 
remove mountains;” for he, who has all faith, which is as a grain of mustard seed, removes not one 
mountain only, but also several analogous to it; for although faith is despised by men and appears to be 
something very little and contemptible; yet when it meets with good ground, that is the soul, which is able 
fittingly to receive such seed, it becomes a great tree, so that no one of those things which have no wings, 
but the birds of heaven which are winged spiritually, are able to lodge in the branches of faith so great. 


6. INFLUENCE OF THE MOON AND STARS ON MEN 


Let us now, then, give heed to the very letter of the passage, and first let us inquire, how he who has been 
cast into darkness and repressed by an impure and deaf and dumb spirit is said to be a “lunatic,” and for 
what reason the expression to be a “lunatic” derives its name from the great light in heaven which is next 
to the sun, which God appointed “to rule over the night.” Let physicians then, discuss the physiology of 
the matter, inasmuch as they think that there is no impure spirit in the case, but a bodily disorder, and 
inquiring into the nature of things let them say, that the moist humours which are in the head are moved 
by a certain sympathy which they have with the light of the moon, which has a moist nature; but as for us, 
who also believe the Gospel that this sickness is viewed as having been effected by an impure dumb and 
deaf spirit in those who suffer from it, and who see that those, who are accustomed like the magicians of 
the Egyptians to promise a cure in regard to such, seem sometimes to be successful in their case, we will 
say that, perhaps, with the view of slandering the creation of God, in order that “unrighteousness may be 
spoken loftily, and that they may set their mouth against the heaven,” this impure spirit watches certain 
configurations of the moon, and so makes it appear from observation of men suffering at such and such a 
phase of the moon, that the cause of so great an evil is not the dumb and deaf demon, but the great light 
in heaven which was appointed “to rule by night,” and which has no power to originate such a disorder 
among men. But they all “speak unrighteousness loftily,” as many as say, that the cause of all the 
disorders which exist on the earth, whether of such generally or of each in detail, arises from the 
disposition of the stars; and such have truly “set their mouth against the heaven,” when they say that 
some of the stars have a malevolent, and others a benevolent influence; since no star was formed by the 
God of the universe to work evil, according to Jeremiah as it is written in the Lamentations, “Out of the 
mouth of the Lord shall come things noble and that which is good.” And it is probable that as this impure 
spirit, producing what is called lunacy, observes the phases of the moon, that it may work on him who for 
certain causes has been committed to it, and who has not made himself worthy of the guardianship of 
angels, so also there are other spirits and demons who work at certain phases of the rest of the stars; so 
that not the moon only, but the rest of the stars also may be calumniated by those “who speak 
unrighteousness loftily.” It is worth while, then, to listen to the casters of nativities, who refer the origin of 
every form of madness and every demoniacal possession to the phases of the moon. That those, then, who 
suffer from what is called lunacy sometimes fall into the water is evident, and that they also fall into the 
fire, less frequently indeed, yet it does happen; and it is evident that this disorder is very difficult to cure, 
so that those who have the power to cure demoniacs sometimes fail in respect of this, and sometimes with 
fastings and supplications and more toils, succeed. But you will inquire whether there are such disorders 
in spirits as well as in men; so that some of them speak, but some of them are speechless, and some of 
them hear, but some are deaf; for as in them will be found the cause of their being impure, so also, 
because of their freedom of will, are they condemned to be speechless and deaf; for some men will suffer 
such condemnation if the prayer of the prophet, as spoken by the Holy Spirit, shall be given heed to, in 
which it is said of certain sinners, “Let the lying lips be put to silence.” And so, perhaps, those who make 
a bad use of their hearing, and admit the hearing of vanities, will be rendered deaf by Him who said, 
“Who hath made the stone-deaf and the deaf,” so that they may no longer lend an ear to vain things. 


7. THE POWER OF FAITH 


But when the Saviour said, “O faithfulness and perverse generation,” He signifies that wickedness, which 
is contrary to nature, stealthily enters in from perversity, and makes us perverted. But of the whole race of 
men on earth, I think, being oppressed by reason of their wickedness and His tarrying with them, the 
Saviour said, “How long shall I be with you?” We have already, then, spoken in part of the words, “If ye 
have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain,” etc.; but nevertheless also we shall 
speak in this place the things that appear to us fitted to increase perspicuity. The mountains here spoken 
of, in my opinion, are the hostile powers that have their being in a flood of great wickedness, such as are 
settled down, so to speak, in some souls of men. Whenever, then, any one has all faith so that he no longer 
disbelieves in any things which are contained in the Holy Scriptures, and has faith such as was that of 
Abraham, who believed in God to such a degree that his faith was counted for righteousness. he has all 
faith as a grain of mustard seed; then will such an one say to this mountain—I mean, the dumb and deaf 
spirit in him who is called lunatic,—”Remove hence,” clearly, from the man who is suffering, perhaps to 
the abyss, and it shall remove. And the Apostle, taking, I think. his starting-point from this place, says with 
apostolical authority, “If I have all faith so as to remove mountains,” for not one mountain merely, but also 
several analogous to it, he removes who has all faith which is as a grain of mustard-seed; and nothing 
shall be impossible to him who has so great faith. But let us also attend to this, “This kind goeth not out 


save by prayer and fasting,” in order that if at any time it is necessary that we should be engaged in the 
healing of one suffering from such a disorder, we may not adjure, nor put questions, nor speak to the 
impure spirit as if it heard, but devoting ourselves to prayer and fasting, may be successful as we pray for 
the sufferer, and by our own fasting may thrust out the unclean spirit from him. 


8. JESUS’ PREDICTION OF HIS “DELIVERY” INTO THE HANDS OF MEN 


“And while they abode in Galilee, Jesus said unto them, The Son of man shall be delivered into the hands 
of men.” And these things will appear to be of the same effect as those, “that Jesus began to show unto 
His disciples that He must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes.” But it is not so; for it is not the same thing “to show unto the disciples that He must go unto 
Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders and chief priests and scribes,” and, after suffering, “be 
killed,” and, after being killed, “be raised up on the third day,” as that which was said to them, when they 
were in Galilee,—which we did not learn before,—that the Son of man “would be delivered up;” for the 
being delivered up was not mentioned above, but now also it is said that “He is to be delivered up into the 
hands of men.” As for these matters let us inquire by what person or persons He will be delivered up into 
the hands of men; for there we are taught of whom He will suffer, and in what place He will suffer; but 
here, in addition, we learn that while His suffering many things takes place at the hands of the aforesaid, 
they are not the prime causes of His suffering many things, but the one or ones who delivered Him up into 
the hands of men. For some one will say that the Apostle, interpreting this, says with reference to God, 
“He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all;” but the Son also gave Himself to death 
for us, so that He was delivered up, not only by the Father but also by Himself. But another will say not 
merely that, but also collecting the passages together, will say that the Son is first delivered up by God,— 
then about to be tempted, then to be in conflict, then to suffer for men, or even for the whole world that 
He might take away its sin,—to the prince of this age, and to the rest of its princes, and then by them 
delivered into the hands of men who would slay Him. The case of Job will be taken as an illustration. “Lo, 
all that is his I give into thy hands, but do not touch him;” thereafter, he was, as it were, delivered up by 
the devil to his princes, namely, to those who took prisoners of war, to the horsemen, to the fire that came 
down from heaven, to the great wind that came from the desert and broke up his house. But you will 
consider if, as he delivered up the property of Job to those who took them captive, and to the horsemen, so 
also he delivered them up to a certain power, subordinate to “the prince of the power of the air, of the 
spirit that now worketh in the sons of disobedience,” in order that the fire which descended thence on the 
sheep of Job might seem to fall from heaven, to the man who announced to Job that “fire fell from heaven, 
and burned up his sheep, and consumed the shepherds likewise.” And in the same way you will inquire 
whether also the sudden mighty wind, that came down from the desert and assailed the four corners of 
the dwelling, was one of those which are under the devils to whom the devil delivered up the banquet of 
the sons and daughters of Job, that the house might fall on the children of the just man, and they might 
die. Let it be granted, then, that, as in the case of Job, the Father first delivered up the Son to the 
opposing powers, and that then they delivered Him up into the hands of men, among which men Judas 
also was, into whom after the sop Satan entered, who delivered Him up in a more authoritative manner 
than Judas. But take care lest on comparing together the delivering up of the Son by the Father to the 
opposing powers, with the delivering up of the Saviour by them into the hands of men, you should think 
that what is called the delivering up is the same in the case of both. For understand that the Father in His 
love of men delivered Him up for us all; but the opposing powers, when they delivered up the Saviour into 
the hands of men, did not intend to deliver Him up for the salvation of some, but, as far as in them lay, 
since none of them knew “the wisdom of God which was hidden in a mystery,” they gave Him up to be put 
to death, that His enemy death might receive Him under its subjection, like those who die in Adam; and 
also the men who slew Him did so, as they were moulded after the will of those who wished indeed that 
Jesus should become subject to death. I have deemed it necessary also to examine into these things, 
because that when Jesus was delivered up into the hands of men, He was not delivered up by men into the 
hands of men, but by powers to whom the Father delivered up His Son for us all, and in the very act of His 
being delivered up, and coming under the power of those to whom He was delivered up, destroying him 
that has the power of death; for “through death He brought to nought him that hath the power of death, 
that is, the devil, and delivered all them who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage.” 


9. SATAN AND THE “DELIVERY” OF JESUS 


Now we must think that the devil has the power of death,—not of that which is common and indifferent, in 
accordance with which those who are compacted of soul and body die, when their soul is separated from 
the body,—but of that death which is contrary to and the enemy of Him who said, “I am the Life,” in 
accordance with which “the soul that sinneth, it shall die.” But that it was not God who gave Him up into 
the hands of men, the Saviour manifestly declares when He says, “If My kingdom were of this world, then 
would My servants fight that I should not be delivered to the Jews.” For, when He was delivered up to the 
Jews, He was delivered into the hands of men, not by His own servants, but by the prince of this age who 
says, concerning the powers which are in the sphere of the invisible, the kingdoms which are set up 
against men, “All these things will I give Thee, if Thou wilt fall down and worship Me.” Wherefore also we 
should think that in regard to them it was said, “The kings of the earth stood side by side, and the rulers 


were gathered together against the Lord and against His Christ.” And those kings, indeed, and those 
rulers stood side by side and were gathered against the Lord and against His Christ; but we, because we 
have been benefited by His being delivered by them into the hands of men and slain, say, “Let us break 
their bonds asunder and cast away their yoke from us.” For, when we become conformed to the death of 
Christ, we are no longer under the bonds of the kings of the earth, as we have said, nor under the yoke of 
the princes of this age, who were gathered together against the Lord. And, on this account, “the Father 
spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all,” that those, who took Him and delivered Him up 
into the hands of men, might be laughed at by Him who dwells in the heavens, and might be derided by 
the Lord, inasmuch as, contrary to their expectation, it was to the destruction of their own kingdom and 
power, that they received from the Father the Son, who was raised on the third day, by having abolished 
His enemy death, and made us conformed, not only to the image of His death but also of His resurrection; 
through whom we walk in newness of life, no longer sitting “in the region and shadow of death,” through 
the light of God which has sprung up upon us. But when the Saviour said, “The Son of man shall be 
delivered up into the hands of men, and they shall kill Him, and the third day He shall rise again,” they 
were “exceeding sorry,” giving heed to the fact that He was about to be delivered up into the hands of 
men, and that He would be killed, as matters gloomy and calling for sorrow, but not attending to the fact 
that He would rise on the third day, as He needed no longer time “to bring to nought through death him 
that had the power of death.” 


10. CONCERNING THOSE WHO DEMANDED THE HALF-SHEKEL 


“And when they were come to Capernaum, they that received the halfshekel came to Peter.” There are 
certain kings of the earth, and the sons of these do not pay toll or tribute; and there are others, different 
from their sons, who are strangers to the kings of the earth, from whom the kings of the earth receive toll 
or tribute. And among the kings of the earth, their sons are free as among fathers; but those who are 
strangers to them, while they are free in relation to things beyond the earth, are as slaves in respect of 
those who lord it over them and keep them in bondage; as the Egyptians lorded it over the children of 
Israel, and greatly afflicted their life and violently held them in bondage. It was for the sake of those who 
were in a bondage, corresponding to the bondage of the Hebrews, that the Son of God took upon Him only 
the form of a slave, doing no work that was foul or servile. As then, having the form of that slave, He pays 
toll and tribute not different from that which was paid by His disciple; for the same stater sufficed, even 
the one coin which was paid for Jesus and His disciple. But this coin was not in the house of Jesus, but it 
was in the sea, and in the mouth of a fish of the sea which, in my judgment, was benefited when it came 
up and was caught in the net of Peter, who became a fisher of men, in which net was that which is 
figuratively called a fish, in order also that the coin with the image of Caesar might be taken from it, and 
that it might take its place among those which were caught by them who have learned to become fishers 
of men. Let him, then, who has the things of Caesar render them to Caesar, that afterwards he may be 
able to render to God the things of God. But since Jesus, who was “the image of the invisible God,” had 
not the image of Caesar, for “the prince of this age had nothing in Him,” on this account He takes from its 
own place, the sea, the image of Caesar, that He may give it to the kings of the earth for Himself and His 
disciple, so that those who receive the half-shekel might not imagine that Jesus was the debtor of them 
and of the kings of the earth; for He paid the debt, not having taken it up, nor having possessed it, nor 
having acquired it, nor at any time having made it His own possession, so that the image of Caesar might 
never be along with the image of the invisible God. 


11. THE FREEDOM OF SONS 


And this may be put in another way. There are some who are kings’ sons on the earth, and yet they are not 
sons of those kings, but sons, and sons absolutely; but others, because of their being strangers to the sons 
of the kings of the earth, and sons of no one of those upon the earth, but on this very account are sons, 
whether of God or of His Son, or of some one of those who are God’s. If, then, the Saviour inquires of 
Peter, saying, “The kings of the earth from whom do they receive toll or tribute—from their own sons or 
from strangers?” and Peter replies not from their own sons, but “from strangers,” then Jesus says about 
such as are strangers to the kings of the earth, and on account of being free are sons, “Therefore the sons 
are free;” for the sons of the kings of the earth are not free, since “every one that committeth sin is the 
bond-servant of sin,” but they are free who abide in the truth of the word of God, and on this account, 
know the truth, that they also may become free from sin. If, any one then, is a son simply, and not in this 
matter wholly a son of the kings of the earth, he is free. And nevertheless, though he is free, he takes care 
not to offend even the kings of the earth, and their sons, and those who receive the half-shekel; wherefore 
He says, “Let us not cause them to stumble, but go thou and cast thy net, and take up the fish that first 
cometh up,” etc. But I would inquire of those who are pleased to make myths about different natures, of 
what sort of nature they were, whether the kings of the earth, or their sons, or those who receive the half- 
shekel, whom the Saviour does not wish to offend; it appears of a verity, ex hypothesi, that they are not of 
a nature worthy of praise, and yet He took heed not to cause them to stumble, and He prevents any 
stumbling-block being put in their way, that they may not sin more grievously, and that with a view to their 
being saved—if they will—even by receiving Him who has spared them from being caused to stumble. And 
as in a place verily of consolation,—for such is, by interpretation, Capernaum,—comforting the disciple as 
being both free and a son, He gives to him the power of catching the fish first, that when it came up Peter 


might be comforted by its coming up and being caught, and by the stater being taken from its mouth, in 
order to be paid to those whose the stater was, and who demanded as their own such a piece of money. 


12. THE STATER ALLEGORIZED 


But you might sometimes gracefully apply the passage to the lover of money, who has nothing in his 
mouth but things about silver, when you behold him healed by some Peter, who takes the stater, which is 
the symbol of all his avarice, not only from his mouth and words, but from his whole character. For you 
will say that such an one was in the sea, and in the bitter affairs of life, and in the waves of the cares and 
anxieties of avarice, having the stater in his mouth when he was unbelieving and avaricious, but that he 
came up from the sea and was caught in the rational net, and being benefited by some Peter who has 
taught him the truth, no longer has the stater in his mouth, but in place of it those things which contain 
His image, the oracles of God. 


13. THE SACRED HALF-SHEKEL 


Moreover to the saying, “They that received the half-shekel came to Peter,” you will adduce from Numbers 
that, for the saints according to the law of God, is paid not a half-shekel simply, but a sacred half-shekel. 
For it is written, “And thou shalt take five shekels per head, according to the sacred half-shekel.” But also 
on behalf of all the sons of Israel is given a sacred half-shekel per head. Since then it was not possible for 
the saint of God to possess along with the sacred half-shekels the profane shekels, so to speak, on this 
account, to them who do not receive the sacred half-shekels, and who asked Peter and said, “Doth not 
your master pay the half-shekel?” the Saviour commands the stater to be paid, in which was the half- 
shekel which was found in the mouth of the first fish that came up, in order that it might be given for the 
Teacher and the disciple. 


14. CONCERNING THOSE WHO SAID, WHO IS THE GREATEST? AND CONCERNING THE CHILD THAT WAS CALLED 
BY JESUS 


“In that day came the disciples unto Jesus saying, Who then is greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” In 
order that we might be taught what it was that the disciples came to Jesus and asked to learn of Him, and 
how He answered to their inquiry, Matthew, though he might have given an account of this very thing only, 
has added, according to some manuscripts, “In that hour the disciples came unto Jesus,” but, according to 
others, “In that day;” and it is necessary that we should not leave the meaning of the evangelist without 
examination. Wherefore giving attention to the words preceding “in that day,” or “hour,” let us see if it is 
possible from them to find a way to understand, as being necessary, the addition, “in that day,” or “hour.” 
Jesus then had come to Capernaum along with His disciples, where “they that received the half-shekel 
came to Peter,” and asked and said, “Doth not your Master pay the half-shekel?” Then, when Peter 
answered and said to them, Yea, Jesus giving further a defence with reference to the giving of the half- 
shekel, sends Peter to drag up the fish into the net, in the mouth of which He said that a stater would be 
found which was to be given for Himself and Peter. It seems to me, then, that thinking that this was a very 
great honour which had been bestowed on Peter by Jesus, who judged that he was greater than the rest of 
His friends, they wished to learn accurately the truth of their suspicion, by making inquiry of Jesus and 
hearing from Him, whether, as they supposed, He had judged that Peter was greater than they; and at the 
same time also they hoped to learn the ground on which Peter had been preferred to the rest of the 
disciples. Matthew then, I think, wishing to make this plain, has subjoined to the words “that take”—the 
stater, to-wit—”and give unto them for thee and me,” the words, “In that day came the disciples unto 
Jesus, saying, Who then is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” And, perhaps, they were also in doubt 
because of the preference which had been given to the three at the transfiguration, and they were in 
doubt about this—which of the three was judged by the Lord to be greatest. For John reclined on His 
breast through love, and we may conclude that before the Supper they had seen many tokens of special 
honour given by Jesus to John; but Peter on his confession was called blessed in their hearing, because of 
his saying, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God;” but again because of the saying, “Get thee 
behind Me, Satan; thou art a stumbling-block unto Me, for thou mindest not the things of God but the 
things of men,” they were distracted in mind as to whether it was not he but one of the sons of Zebedee, 
that was the greatest. So much for the words “in that day” or “hour,” on which took place the matters 
relating to the stater. 


15. GREATNESS VARIES IN DEGREE 


But next we must seek to understand this: the disciples came to Him, as disciples to a teacher proposing 
difficult questions, and making inquiry, Who then is greatest in the kingdom of heaven? And, in this 
respect, we must imitate the disciples of Jesus; for if, at any time, any subject of investigation among us 
should not be found out let us go with all unanimity in regard to the question in dispute to Jesus, who is 
present where two or three are gathered together in His name, and is ready by His presence with power 
to illumine the hearts of those who truly desire to become His disciples, with a view to their apprehension 
of the matters under inquiry. And likewise it would be nothing strange for us to go to any of those who 


have been appointed by God as teachers in the church, and propose any question of a like order to this, 
“Who, then, is greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” What, then, was already known to the disciples of the 
matters relating to this question? And what was the point under inquiry? That there is not equality in 
regard to those who are deemed worthy of the kingdom of heaven they had apprehended, and that, as 
there was not equality, some one was greatest, and so in succession down to the least: but of what nature 
was the greatest, and what was the way of life of him who was the least, and who occupied the middle 
position, they further desired to know; unless, indeed, it is more accurate to say that they knew who was 
least from the words, “Whosoever shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, 
shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven;” but who was the greatest of all they did not know, even if 
they had grasped the meaning of the words, “Whosoever shall do and teach them, the same shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven;” for as there were many great, it was not clear to them who was the 
greatest of the great, to use a human standard. And that many are great, but the great not equally great, 
will be manifest from the ascription of the epithet “great” to Isaac, “who waxed great, and became 
exceedingly great,” and from what is said in the case of Moses, and John the Baptist, and the Saviour. And 
every one will acknowledge that even though all these were great according to the Scripture, yet the 
Saviour was greater than they. But whether John also (than whom there was no greater among those born 
of women), was greater than Isaac and Moses, or whether he was not greater, but equal to both, or to one 
of them, it would be hazardous to declare. And from the saying, “But Isaac, waxing great, became 
greater,” until he became not simply great, but with the twice repeated addition, “exceedingly,” we may 
learn that there is a difference among the great, as one is great, and another exceedingly great, and 
another exceedingly exceedingly great. The disciples, therefore, came to Jesus and sought to learn, who 
was the greatest in the kingdom of heaven; and perhaps they wished to learn, hearing from Him 
sometimes like this, “A certain one is greatest in the kingdom of heaven;” but He gives a universal turn to 
the discourse, showing what was the quality of him who was greatest in the kingdom of heaven. Let us 
seek to understand, from what is written, to the best of our ability, who this is. “For Jesus called a little 
child,” etc. 


16. WHY THE GREAT ARE COMPARED TO LITTLE CHILDREN 


But first we may expound it in simple fashion. One, expounding the word of the Saviour here after the 
simple method, might say that, if any one who is a man mortifies the lusts of manhood, putting to death by 
the spirit the deeds of the body, and “always bearing about in the body the putting to death of Jesus,” to 
such a degree that he has the condition of the little child who has not tasted sensual pleasures, and has 
had no conception of the impulses of manhood, then such an one is converted, and has become as the 
little children. And the greater the advance he has made towards the condition of the little children in 
regard to such emotions, by so much the more as compared with those who are in training and have not 
advanced to so great a height of self-control, is he the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. But that which 
has been said about little children in respect of lustful pleasures, the same might also be said in regard to 
the rest of the affections and infirmities and sicknesses of the soul, into which it is not the nature of little 
children to fall, who have not yet fully attained to the possession of reason; as, for example, that, if any 
one be converted, and, though a man, such an one becomes as a child in respect of anger; and, as is the 
child in relation to grief, so that sometimes he laughs and plays at the very time that his father or mother 
or brother is dead, he who is converted would become such an one as little children; and, having received 
from the Word a disposition incapable of grief, so that he becomes like the little child in regard to grief. 
And the like you will say about what is called pleasure, in regard to which the wicked are irrationally lifted 
up, from which little children do not suffer, nor such as have been converted and become as little children. 
As, then, it has been accurately demonstrated also by others, that no passion is incident to the little 
children who have not yet attained to full possession of reason; and if no passion, clearly fear also; but, if 
there be anything corresponding to the passions, these are faint, and very quickly suppressed, and healed 
in the case of little children, so that he is worthy of love, who, being converted as the little children, has 
reached such a point as to have, as it were, his passions in subjection like the little children. And with 
regard to fear, therefore, similar things to those spoken might be conceived, that the little children do not 
experience the fear of the wicked, but a different thing, to which those who have an accurate knowledge 
of questions in regard to the passions and their names give the name of fear; as, for example, in the case 
of children there is a forgetfulness of their evils at the very time of their tears, for they change in a 
moment, and laugh and play along with those who were thought to grieve and terrify them, but in truth 
had wrought in them no such emotion. So too, moreover, one will humble himself like the little child which 
Jesus called; for neither haughtiness, nor conceit in respect of noble birth, or wealth, or any of those 
things which are thought to be good, but are not, comes to a little child. Wherefore you may see those 
who are not altogether infants, up to three or four years of age, like to those who are of mean birth, 
though they may seem to be of noble birth, and not appearing at all to love rich children rather than the 
poor. If, therefore, in the same way as according to their age children are affected towards those passions 
which exalt the senseless, the disciple of Jesus under the influence of reason has humbled himself like the 
little child which Jesus showed, not being exalted because of vainglory, nor puffed up on the ground of 
wealth, or raiment, nor elated because of noble birth, in particular are they to be received and imitated in 
the name of Jesus, who have been converted as the Word showed, like the little child which Jesus took to 
Him; since especially in such the Christ is, and therefore He says, “Whosoever shall receive one such little 
child in My name receiveth Me.” 


17. THE LITTLE ONES AND THEIR STUMBLING-BLOCKS 


But it is a hard task to expound what follows in logical harmony with what has already been said; for one 
might say, how is it that he who is converted and has become as the little children, is a little one among 
such as believe in Jesus, and is capable of being caused to stumble? And likewise let us attempt to explain 
this coherently. Every one that gives his adherence to Jesus as the Son of God according to the true 
history concerning Him, and by deeds done according to the Gospel, is on the way to living the life which 
is according to virtue, is converted and is on the way towards becoming as the little children; and it is 
impossible for him not to enter into the kingdom of heaven. There are, indeed, many such; but not all, who 
are converted with a view to becoming like the little children, have reached the point of being made like 
unto little children; but each wants so much of the likeness to the little children, as he falls short of the 
disposition of little children towards the passions, of which we have spoken. In the whole multitude, then, 
of believers, are also those who, having been, as it were, just converted in regard to their becoming as the 
little children, at the very point of their conversion that they may become as the little children, are called 
little; and those of them, who are converted that they may become as the little children, but fall far short 
of having truly become as the little children, are capable of being caused to stumble; each of whom falls 
so far short of the likeness to them, as he falls short of the disposition of children towards the passions, of 
which we have spoken, to whom we ought not to give occasions of stumbling-block; but, if it be otherwise, 
he who has caused him to stumble will require, as contributing towards his cure, to have “an ass’s 
millstone hanged about his neck, and be sunk into the depths of the sea.” For, in this way, when he has 
paid the due penalty in the sea, where is “the dragon which God formed to play in it,” and, so far as is 
expedient for the end in view, has been punished and undergone suffering, he shall then have his part in 
those troubles which belong to the depths of the sea, which he endured when he was dragged down by 
the ass’s millstone. For there are also differences of millstones, so that one of them may be, so to call it, 
the millstone of a man, and another that of an ass; and that is human, about which it is written, “Two 
women shall be grinding at the mill; one is taken and one is left;” but the millstone of the ass is that which 
shall be put round him who has given occasion of stumbling-block. But some one might say—I know not 
whether he would speak soundly or erroneously—that the ass’s millstone is the heavy body of the wicked 
man, which is sunken downwards, and which he will receive at the resurrection that he may be sunk in 
the abyss which is called the depth of the sea, where “is the dragon which God formed to play therein.” 
But another will refer the creating of a stumbling-block to one of the little ones to the powers that are 
unseen by men; for from these arise many stumbling-blocks to the little ones pointed out by Jesus. But 
when they cause to stumble one of the little ones pointed out by Jesus, who are believers in Him, he shall 
assume an ass’s millstone, the corruptible body which presses heavily on the soul, which is itself hung 
from the neck, which is dragged down to the affairs in this life, that by means of these their conceit may 
be taken away, and having paid the penalty, they shall come, through means of the ass’s millstone, to the 
condition expedient for them. 


18. WHO WAS THE LITTLE CHILD CALLED BY JESUS 


Now another interpretation different from what is called the simpler may be uttered; whether as dogma, 
or for the sake of exercise, so to speak, let us also inquire what was the little child who was called by 
Jesus and set in the midst of the disciples. Now consider if you can say that the little child, whom Jesus 
called, was the Holy Spirit who humbled Himself, when He was called by the Saviour, and set in the midst 
of the reason of the disciples of Jesus; if, indeed, He wishes us, being turned away from everything else, to 
be turned towards the examples suggested by the Holy Spirit, so that we may so become as the little 
children, who are themselves also turned and likened to the Holy Spirit; which little children God gave to 
the Saviour, according to what is said in Isaiah, “Behold, I and the little children which God has given to 
me.” And it is not possible for any one to enter into the kingdom of heaven, who has not been turned away 
from the affairs of this world, and made like unto the little children who possess the Holy Spirit; which 
Holy Spirit was called by Jesus, and, descending from His own perfection to men as a little child, was set 
by Jesus in the midst of the disciples. It is necessary, then, for him who has turned away from the desires 
of this world to humble himself not simply as the little child, but, according to what is written, “as this 
little child.” But to humble oneself as that little child is to imitate the Holy Spirit, who humbled Himself 
for the salvation of men. Now, that the Saviour and the Holy Spirit were sent by the Father for the 
salvation of men has been declared in Isaiah, in the person of the Saviour, saying, “And now the Lord hath 
sent me and His Spirit.” You must know, however, that this expression is ambiguous; for either God sent, 
but also the Holy Spirit sent, the Saviour; or, as we have taken it, the Father sent both—the Saviour and 
the Holy Spirit. He, therefore, who has humbled himself more than all those who have humbled 
themselves in imitation of that little child, is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. For there are many 
who are willing to humble themselves as that little child; but the man, who in every respect has become 
like to the little child who humbled himself, in the name of Jesus—especially in Jesus Himself,—in reality, 
would be found to be he who is named greater than all in the kingdom of heaven. But as he receives Jesus, 
whosoever receives one such of the little children in His name, so he rejects Jesus and casts Him out, who 
does not wish to receive one such little child in the name of Jesus. But if, also, there is a difference in 
those who are deemed worthy of the Holy Spirit, as believers receive more or less of the Holy Spirit, there 
would be some little ones among those who believe in God who can be made to stumble: to avenge whose 
being made to stumble the Word says, with reference to those who had caused them to stumble, “It is 


profitable for him that an ass’s millstone should be hanged about his neck, and that he should be sunk in 
the depth of the sea.” Let these things be said in regard to the passage of Matthew before us. 


19. THE PARALLEL PASSAGES IN MARK AND LUKE 


But let us consider also the like account in the other Evangelists. Mark, then, says, that the Twelve 
reasoned in the way as to which of them was the greatest. Wherefore He sat down, and called them, and 
teaches who is the greatest, saying, that he who became last of all by means of his moderation and 
gentleness, would as the greatest obtain the first place, so that he did not receive the place of one who 
was being ministered unto, but the place of one who ministered, and that not to some but not to others, 
but to all absolutely; for attend to the words, “If any man would be first he shall be last of all, and minister 
of all.” And next to that He says, that “He,”—Jesus to-wit—”took a little child, and set him in the midst of 
His own disciples, and taking him in His arms, He said unto them, Whosoever shall receive one of the 
little children in My name receiveth Me.” But what was the little child which Jesus took and placed in His 
arms, according to the deeper meaning in the passage? Was it the Holy Spirit? And to this little child, 
indeed, some were likened, of whom He said, “Whosoever shall receive one of such little children in My 
name receiveth Me.” According to Luke, however, the reasoning did not arise spontaneously in the 
disciples, but was suggested to them by the question, “which of them should be greatest.” And Jesus, 
seeing the reasoning of their heart, as He had eyes that see the reasonings of hearts,—seeing the 
reasoning of their heart,—without being questioned, according to Luke, “took the little child and set him,” 
not in the midst alone, as Matthew and Mark have said, but now, also, “by His side,” and said to the 
disciples, not only, “Whosoever shall receive one such little child,” or, “Whosoever shall receive one of 
such little ones in My name receiveth Me,” but, now going even a step higher, “Whosoever shall receive 
this little child in My name receiveth Me.” It is necessary, therefore, according to Luke, to receive in the 
name of Jesus that very little child which Jesus took and placed by His side. And I know not if there be any 
one who can interpret figuratively the word, “Whosoever shall receive this little child in My name.” For it 
is necessary that each of us should receive in the name of Jesus that little child which Jesus then took and 
set by His side; for he lives as immortal, and we must receive him from Jesus Himself in the name of Jesus; 
and without being separated from him, Jesus is with him who receives the little child, so that according to 
this it is said, “Whosoever shall receive this little child in My name receiveth Me.” Then, since the Father 
is inseparable from the Son, He is with him who receives the Son. Wherefore it is said, “And whosoever 
shall receive Me receives Him that sent Me.” But he who has received the little child, and the Saviour, and 
Him that sent Him, is least of all the disciples of Jesus, making himself little. But, so far as he belittles 
himself, to that extent does he become great; as that very thing, which caused him the more to make 
himself little, contributes to his advance in greatness; for attend to what is said, “He that is least among 
you all the same is great;” but in other manuscripts we read, “The same shall be great.” Now, according to 
Luke, “If any one shall not receive the kingdom of God as the little child, he shall in no wise enter 
therein.” And this expression is ambiguous; for either it means that he who receives the kingdom of God 
may become as a little child, or, that he may receive the kingdom of God, which has become to him as a 
little child. And perhaps here those who receive the kingdom of God receive it, when it is as a little child, 
but in the world to come no longer as a little child; and they receive the greatness of the perfection in the 
spiritual manhood, so to speak, which perfection is manifested to all who in the present time receive it, 
when it is here as a little child. 


20. THE WORLD AND OFFENCES. VARIOUS MEANINGS OF WORLD 

“Woe unto the world because of occasions of stumbling.” The expression “cosmos,” is used in itself and 
absolutely in the passage, “He was in the cosmos and the cosmos knew Him not,” but it is used relatively 
and in respect of its connection with that of which it is the cosmos, in the words, “Lest you look up to the 
heaven, and seeing the sun, and the moon, and all the cosmos of the heavens, you should stray and bow 
down to them and worship them.” And the like you will find in the Book of Esther, spoken about her, when 
it is written, stripping off all her “cosmos.” For the word “cosmos,” simply, is not the same as the 
“cosmos” of heaven, or the “cosmos” of Esther; and this which we are now investigating is another. I 
think, then, that the world is not this compacted whole of heaven and earth according to the Divine 
Scriptures, but only the place which is round about the earth, and this is not to be conceived in respect of 
the whole earth, but only in respect of ours which is inhabited; for the true light “was in the world,” that 
is, in the place which is around, conceived in relation to our part of the earth; “and the world knew Him 
not,” that is, the men in the region round about, and perhaps also the powers that have an affinity to this 
place. For it is monstrous to understand by the world here the compacted whole formed of heaven and 
earth, and those in it; so that it could be said, that the sun and moon and the choir of the stars and the 
angels in all this world, did not know the true light, and, though ignorant of it, preserved the order which 
God had appointed for them. But when it is said by the Saviour in the prayer to the Father, “And, now, 
glorify me, O Father, with Thine own self, with the glory which I had with Thee before the world was,” you 
must understand by the “world,” that which is inhabited by us on the earth; for it was from this world that 
the Father gave men to the Son, in regard to whom alone the Saviour beseeches His Father, and not for 
the whole world of men. Moreover, also, when the Saviour says, “And I come to thee and am no longer in 
the world,” He speaks of the terrestrial world; for it is not to be supposed that He spoke things 
contradictory when He said, “And I come to thee, and I am no longer in the world,” and “I am in the 


world.” But also in this, “And these things I speak in the world,” we must think of the place round about 
the earth. And this is clearly indicated also by the words, “And the world hated them, because they are not 
of the world.” For it hated us from the time when we no longer “look at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen,” because of the teaching of Jesus; not the world of heaven and earth and 
them that are therein, all compacted together but the men on the earth along with us. And the saying, 
“They are not of the world,” is equivalent to, They are not of the place round about the earth. And so also 
the disciples of Jesus are not of this world, as He was not of the world. And further also the saying, “That 
the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me,” twice spoken in the Gospel according to John, does not 
refer to the things that are superior to men, but to men who need to believe that the Father sent the Son 
into the world here. Yea, and also in the Apostle, “Your faith is proclaimed in the whole world.” 


21. THE “WOE” DOES NOT APPLY TO THE DISCIPLES OF JESUS 


But if there is woe unto men everywhere on the earth, because of occasions of stumbling to those who are 
laid hold of by them; but the disciples are not of the world, as they do not look at things seen, like as the 
Master is not of this world; to no one of the disciples of Jesus does the “woe because of occasions of 
stumbling” apply, since “great peace have they who love the law of God, and there is to them no occasion 
of stumbling.” But if any one seems to be called a disciple, but yet is of the world, because of his loving 
the world, and the things therein,—I mean, the life in the place round about the earth, and the property in 
it, or the possessions, or any form of wealth whatsoever,—so that the saying, “they are not of the world,” 
does not fit him; to him, as being really of the world, shall come that which happens to the world, the 
“woe, because of occasions of stumbling.” But let him who wishes to avoid this woe not be a lover of life, 
but let him say with Paul,” “The world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” For the saints while “in 
the tabernacle, do groan being burdened” with “the body of humiliation,” and do all things that they may 
become worthy to be found in the mystery of the resurrection, when God shall fashion anew the body of 
humiliation not of all, but of those who have been truly made disciples to Christ, so that it may be 
conformed to the body of the glory of Christ. For as none of the “woes” happen to any of the disciples of 
Christ, so does not this “woe, because of occasions of stumbling;” for, supposing that thousands of 
occasions should arise, they shall not touch those who are no longer of the world. But if any one, because 
of his faith wanting ballast, and the instability of his submission in regard to the Word of God, is capable 
of being caused to stumble, let him know that he is not called by Jesus His disciple. Now we must suppose 
that so many stumbling-blocks come, that, as a result, the woes extend not to some parts of the earth, but 
to the whole “world” which is in it. 


22. WHAT THE “OCCASIONS OF STUMBLING” ARE 


“And it must needs be that occasions of stumbling come,” which I take to be different from the men by 
whom they come. The occasions then which come are an army of the devil, his angels, and a wicked band 
of impure spirits, which, seeking out instruments through whom they will work, often find men altogether 
strangers to piety, and sometimes even some of those who are thought to believe the Word of God, for 
whom exists a worse woe than that which comes to him who is caused to stumble, just as also it shall be 
more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the day of judgment, than for the places where Jesus did signs and 
wonders, and yet was not believed. But as one might undertake to make a collection from the Scriptures 
of those who are pronounced blessed, and of the things in respect of which they are so called, so also he 
might undertake to do with the woes which are written, and those in whose case the woes are spoken. But 
that the woe is worse in the case of him who causes to stumble, than in him who is made to stumble, you 
may prove by the passage, “Whoso shall cause to stumble one of these little ones which believe in Me, it is 
profitable for him,” etc.; for, while the little one who is made to stumble receives retribution from him who 
caused him to stumble, it is expedient that the severe and intolerable punishment which is written should 
befall the man who has caused the stumbling. But if we were to give more careful consideration to these 
things, we should be on our guard against sinning against the brethren, and wounding their conscience 
when it is weak, lest we sin against Christ; as often our brethren about us, “for whom Christ died,” perish, 
not only through our knowledge, but also through some other causes connected with us; in the case of 
whom, we, sinning against Christ, shall pay the penalty, the soul of them who perish through us being 
required of us. 


23. IN WHAT SENSE “NECESSARY.” 


Next we must test accurately the meaning of the word “necessity” in the passage, “For there is a 
necessity that the occasions come,” and to the like effect in Luke, “It is inadmissible’ but that occasions of 
stumbling should come,” instead of “impossible.” And as it is necessary that that which is mortal should 
die, and it is impossible but that it should die, and as it must needs be that he who is in the body should be 
fed, for it is impossible for one who is not fed to live, so it is necessary and impossible but that occasions 
of stumbling should arise, since there is a necessity also that wickedness should exist before virtue in 
men, from which wickedness stumbling-blocks arise; for it is impossible that a man should be found 
altogether sinless, and who, without sin, has attained to virtue. For the wickedness in the evil powers, 
which is the primal source of the wickedness among men, is altogether eager to work through certain 
instruments against the men in the world. And perhaps also the wicked powers are more exasperated 


when they are cast out by the word of Jesus, and their worship is lessened, their customary sacrifices not 
being offered unto them; and there is a necessity that these offences come; but there is no necessity that 
they should come through any particular one; wherefore the “woe” falls on the man through whom the 
stumbling-block comes, as he has given a place to the wicked power whose purpose it is to create a 
stumbling-block. But do not suppose that by nature, and from constitution, there are certain stumbling- 
blocks which seek out men through whom they come; for as God did not make death, so neither did He 
create stumbling-blocks; but free-will begot the stumbling-blocks in some who did not wish to endure toils 
for virtue. 


24. THE OFFENDING HAND, OR FOOT, OR EYE 


And it is well, then, if the eye and the hand are deserving of praise, that the eye cannot with reason say to 
the hand, “I have no need of thee.” But if any one in the whole body of the congregations of the church, 
who because of his practical gifts has the name of hand, should change and become a hand causing to 
stumble, let the eye say to such a hand, “I have no need of thee,” and, saying it, let him cut it off and cast 
it from him. And so it is well, if any head be blessed, and the feet worthy of the blessed head, so that the 
head observing the things which are becoming to itself, may not be able to say to the feet, “I have no need 
of you.” If, however, any foot be found to become a stumbling-block to the whole body, let the head say to 
such a foot, “I have no need of thee,” and having cast it off, let him cast it from himself; for even it is much 
better that the rest of the body should enter into life, wanting the foot or the hand which caused the 
stumbling-block, rather than, when the stumbling-block has spread over the whole body, it should be cast 
into the hell of fire with the two feet or the two hands. And so it is well, that he who can become the eye of 
the whole body should be worthy of Christ and of the whole body; but if such an eye should ever change, 
and become a stumbling-block to the whole body, it is well to take it out and cast it outside the whole 
body, and that the rest of the body without that eye should be saved, rather than that along with it, when 
the whole body has been corrupted, the whole body should be cast into the hell of fire. For the practical 
faculty of the soul, if prone to sin, and the walking faculty of the soul, so to speak, if prone to sin, and the 
faculty of clear vision, if prone to sin, may be the hand that causes to stumble, and the foot that causes to 
stumble, and the eye that causes to stumble, which things it is better to cast away, and having put them 
aside to enter into life without them, like as one halt, or maimed, or one-eyed, rather than along with them 
to lose the whole soul. And likewise in the case of the soul it is a good and blessed thing to use its power 
for the noblest ends; but if we are going to lose one for any cause, it is better to lose the use of it, that 
along with the other powers we may be saved. 


25. THE EYE OR HAND ALLEGORIZED 


And it is possible to apply these words also to our nearest kinsfolk, who are our members, as it were; 
being considered to be our members, because of the close relationship; whether by birth, or from any 
habitual friendship, so to speak; whom we must not spare if they are injuring our soul. For let us cut off 
from ourselves as a hand or a foot or an eye, a father or mother who wishes us to do that which is 
contrary to piety, and a son or daughter who, as far as in them lies, would have us revolt from the church 
of Christ and the love of Him. But even if the wife of our bosom, or a friend who is kindred in soul, become 
stumbling-blocks to us, let us not spare them, but let us cut them out from ourselves, and cast them 
outside of our soul, as not being truly our kindred but enemies of our salvation; for “whosoever hates not 
his father, and mother,” and the others subjoined, when it is the fitting season to hate them as enemies 
and assailants, that he may be able to win Christ, this man is not worthy of the Son of God. And in respect 
of these we may Say, that from a critical position any lame one, so to speak, is saved, when he has lost a 
foot—say a brother—and alone obtains the inheritance of the kingdom of God; and a maimed one is saved, 
when his father is not saved, but they perish, while he is separated from them, that he alone may obtain 
the benedictions. And so also any one is saved with one eye, who has cut out the eye of his own house, his 
wife, if she commit fornication, lest having two eyes he may go away into the hell of fire. 


26. THE LITTLE ONES AND THEIR ANGELS 


“See that ye despise not one of these little ones.” It seems to me that as among the bodies of men there 
are differences in point of size,—so that some are little, and others great, and others of middle height, 
and, again, there are differences among the little, as they are more or less little, and the same holds of the 
great, and of those of middle height,—so also among the souls of men, there are some things which give 
them the stamp of littleness, and other things the stamp of greatness, so to speak, and generally, after the 
analogy of things bodily, other things the stamp of mediocrity. But in the case of bodies, it is not due to the 
action of men but to the spermatic principles, that one is short and little, another great, and another of 
middle height; but in the case of souls, it is our free-will, and actions of such a kind, and habits of such a 
kind, that furnish the reason why one is great, or little, or of middle height; and it is of our free-will either 
by advancing in stature to increase our size, or not advancing to be short. And so indeed I understand the 
words about Jesus having assumed a human soul, “Jesus advanced;” for as from the free-will there was an 
advance of His soul in wisdom and grace, so also in stature. And the Apostle says, “Until we all attain unto 
a full-grown man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ;” for we must think that he 
attains unto a man, and that full-grown, according to the inner man, who has gone through the things of 


the child, and has reached the stage of the man, and has put away the things of the child, and generally, 
has perfected the things of the man. And so we must suppose that there is a certain measure of spiritual 
stature unto which the most perfect soul can attain by magnifying the Lord, and become great. Thus, 
then, these became great, of whom this is written, Isaac, and Moses, and John, and the Saviour Himself 
above all; for also about Him Gabriel said, “He shall be great;” but the little ones are “the newborn babes 
which long for the reasonable milk which is without guile,” such as stand in need of nursing-fathers and 
nursing-mothers, spoken of in Isaiah when he says, about the calling from the Gentiles, “And they shall 
bring the sons in the bosom, and take their daughters on the shoulders, and kings shall be thy nursing- 
fathers and their princesses thy nursing-mothers.” For these reasons you will, then, attend to the word, 
“Do not despise one of these little ones,” and consider whether it is their angels who bring them in their 
bosom, since they have become sons, and also take on their shoulders what are called daughters, and 
whether from them are the nursing-fathers who are called kings, and the nursing-mothers who are called 
princesses. And since the little ones, pointed out by our Saviour, are under the stewardship as of nursing- 
fathers and nursing-mothers, on this account I think that Moses, who believed that he had been already 
assigned a place among the ranks of the great, said, with regard to the promise, “My angel shall go before 
you,” “If thou thyself do not go along with me, carry me not up hence.” For though the little one even be 
an heir, yet as being a child he differs nothing from a servant when he is a child, and to the extent to 
which he is little “has the spirit of bondage to fear;” but he who is not at all any longer such has no longer 
the spirit of bondage, but already the spirit of adoption, when “perfect love casteth out fear;” it will be 
plain to thee, how that according to these things “the angel of the Lord” is said “to encamp round about 
them that fear Him, and to save them.” But you will consider, according to these things also, whether 
these are indeed angels of the little ones “who are led by the spirit of bondage to fear,” “when the angel of 
the Lord encamps round about them that fear Him and delivereth them;” but of the great, whether it is 
the Lord who is greater than the angels, who might say about each of them, “I am with him in affliction;” 
and, so long as we are imperfect, and need one to assist us that we may be delivered from evils, we stand 
in need of an angel of whom Jacob said, “The angel who delivered me from all the evils;” but, when we 
have become perfected, and have passed through the stage of being subject to nursing-fathers and 
nursing-mothers and guardians and stewards, we are meet to be governed by the Lord Himself. 


27. WHEN THE LITTLE ONES ARE ASSIGNED TO ANGELS 


Then again one might inquire at what time those who are called their angels assume guardianship of the 
little ones pointed out by Christ; whether they received this commission to discharge concerning them, 
from what time “by the laver of regeneration,” through which they were born “as new-born babes, they 
long for the reasonable milk which is without guile,” and no longer are in subjection to any wicked power; 
or, whether from birth they had been appointed, according to the foreknowledge and predestination of 
God, over those whom God also foreknew, and foreordained to be conformed to the glory of the Christ. 
And with reference to the view that they have angels from birth, one might quote, “He who separated me 
from my mother’s womb,” and, “From the womb of my mother thou hast been my protector,” and, “He has 
assisted me from my mother’s womb,” and, “Upon thee I was cast from my mother,” and in the Epistle of 
Jude, “To them that are beloved in God the Father and are kept for Jesus Christ, being called,”—kept 
completely by the angels who keep them. 


28. CLOSE RELATIONSHIP OF ANGELS TO THEIR “LITTLE ONES.” 


With reference to the words, “When through the laver I became a child in Christ,” it may be said, that 
there is no holy angel present with those who are still in wickedness, but that during the period of 
unbelief they are under the angels of Satan; but, after the regeneration, He who has redeemed us with 
His own blood consigns us to a holy angel, who also, because of his purity, beholds the face of God. And a 
third exposition of this passage might be something like the following, which would say, that as it is 
possible for a man to change from unbelief to faith, and from intemperance to temperance, and generally 
from wickedness to virtue, so also it is possible that the angel, to whom any soul has been entrusted at 
birth, may be wicked at the first, but afterwards may at some time believe in proportion as the man 
believes, and may make such advance that he may become one of the angels who always behold the face 
of the Father in heaven, beginning from the time that he is yoked along with the man who was foreknown 
and foreordained to believe at that time, the judgments of God, which are unspeakable and unsearchable 
and like to the depths, fitly bringing together all this harmonious relationship—angels with men. And it 
may be that as when a man and his wife are both unbelievers, sometimes it is the man who first believes 
and in time saves his wife, and sometimes the wife who begins and afterwards in time persuades her 
husband, so it happens with angels and with men. If, however, anything of this kind takes place in the case 
of other angels or not, you may seek out for yourself. But consider whether it may not be appropriate to 
say something of this kind in regard to each angel who is so honoured according to the word of the 
Saviour, that he is said to behold always the face of the Father who is in heaven. But since in what we said 
above, that the little ones have angels, but that the great have passed beyond such a position, some one 
will quote in opposition to us from the Acts of the Apostles, where it is written, that a certain maid Rhoda, 
when Peter knocked at the door, came to answer, and recognizing the voice of Peter, ran in and announced 
that Peter stood before the gate; but when they who were gathered together in the house wondered, and 
thought that it was quite impossible that Peter verily stood before the gate, they said, It is his angel. For 


the objector will say that, as they had learned once for all that each of the believers had some definite 
angel, they knew that Peter also had one. But he, who adheres to what we have previously said, will say 
that the word of Rhoda was not necessarily a dogma, and perhaps also the word of those who did not 
accurately know, when one as being little and God-fearing is governed by angels, and when now by the 
Lord Himself. After this, in order to establish our conception of the little one which we have brought 
forward, it will be said that we need no command about “not despising” in the case of the great, but we do 
need it in the case of the little; wherefore it is not merely said, “Do not despise one of these,” pointing to 
all the disciples, but “one of these little ones,” pointed out by Him, who sees the littleness and the 
greatness of the soul. 


29. THE LITTLE ONES AND THE PERFECT 


But another might say that the perfect man is here called little, applying the word, “For he that is least 
among you all, the same is great,” and will affirm that he who humbles himself and becomes a child in the 
midst of all that believe, though he be an apostle or a bishop, and becomes such “as when a nurse 
cherisheth her own children,” is the little one pointed out by Jesus, and that the angel of such an one is 
worthy to behold the face of God. For to say that the little are here called perfect, according to the 
passage, “He that is least among you all, the same is great,” and as Paul said, “Unto me who am less than 
the least of all saints was this grace given,” will seem to be in harmony with the saying, “Whoso shall 
cause one of these little ones to stumble,” and “So it is not the will of My Father in heaven, that one of 
these little ones should perish.” For he, as has been stated, who is now little, could not be made to 
stumble nor perish, for “great peace have they who love the law of God, and there is no stumbling-block to 
them;” and he could not perish, who is least of all among all the disciples of Christ, and on this account 
becomes great; and, since he could not perish, he could say, “Who shall separate us from the love,” etc. 
But he who wishes to maintain this last exposition will say that the soul even of the just man is 
changeable, as Ezekiel also testifies, saying, that the righteous man may abandon the commandments of 
God, so that his former righteousness is not reckoned unto him; wherefore it is said, “Whoso shall cause 
to stumble one of these little ones, and, “It is not the will of My Father which is in heaven that one of 
these little ones should perish.” 


[As for the exposition of the matters relating to “the hundred sheep,” you may consult the homilies on 
Luke. ] 


30. THE SINNING BROTHER 


“Tf thy brother sin against thee, go, shew him his fault between thee and him alone. “ He, then, who 
attends closely to the expression, in proof of the surpassing philanthropy of Jesus, will say, that as the 
words do not suggest a difference of sins, they will act in a singular manner and contrary to the goodness 
of Jesus, who supply the thought, that these words are to be understood as being limited in their 
application to lesser sins. But another, also attending closely to the expression, and not wishing to 
introduce these extraneous thoughts, nor admitting that it is spoken about every sin, will say, that he who 
commits those great sins is not a brother, even if he be called a brother, as the Apostle says, “If any one 
that is named a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, etc., with such an one not to eat;” for 
no one who is an idolater, or a fornicator, or covetous, is a brother; for if he, who seems to bear the name 
of Christ, though he is named a brother, has something of the features of these, he would not rightly be 
called a brother. As then he, who says that such words are spoken about every sin, whether the sin be 
murder, or poisoning, or paederasty, or anything of that sort, would give occasion of injury to the 
exceeding goodness of Christ, so, on the contrary, he who distinguishes between the brother and him who 
is called the brother, might teach that, in the case of the least of the sins of men, he who has not repented 
after the telling of the fault is to be reckoned as a Gentile and a publican, for sins which are “not unto 
death,” or, as the law has described them in the Book of Numbers, not “death-bringing.” This would seem 
to be very harsh; for I do not think that any one will readily be found who has not been censured thrice for 
the same form of sin, say, reviling, with which revilers abuse their neighbours, or those who are carried 
away by passion, or for over-drinking, or lying and idle words, or any of those things which exist in the 
masses. You will inquire, therefore, whether any observation of the passage has escaped the notice of 
those, who are influenced by their conception of the goodness of the Word, and grant pardon to those who 
have committed the greatest sins, as well as of those who teach that, in the case of the very least sins, he 
is to be reckoned as a Gentile and a publican, making him a stranger to the church, after he has 
committed three very trivial transgressions. But the following seems to me to have been overlooked by 
both of them, namely, the words, “Thou hast gained thy brother.” It is assigned by the Word to him only 
who heard, and He no longer applies it in the case of him who has stumbled twice or thrice and been 
censured; but that which was to be said about him who was censured twice or thrice, corresponding to 
the saying, “Thou hast gained thy brother,” He has left in the air, so to speak. He is not, therefore, 
altogether gained, nor will he altogether perish, or he will receive stripes. And attend carefully to the first 
passage, “If he hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother,” and to the second passage, which is literally, “If 
he hear thee not, take with thyself one or two more, that at the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may be established.” What, then, will happen to him who has been censured for the second time, 
after every word has been established by two or three witnesses, He has left us to conceive. And, again, 


“If he refuse to hear them”—manifestly, the witnesses who have been taken—"tell it,” he says, “to the 
church;” and He does not say what he will suffer if he does not hear the church, but He taught that if he 
refused to hear the church, then he who had thrice admonished, and had not been heard, was to regard 
him for the future as the Gentile and the publican. Therefore he is not altogether gained, nor will he 
altogether perish. But what at all he will suffer, who at first did not hear, but required witnesses, or even 
refused to hear these, but was brought to the church, God knows; for we do not declare it, according to 
the precept, “Judge not that ye be not judged,” “until the Lord come, who will both bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness and make manifest the counsels of the hearts.” But, with reference to the 
seeming harshness in the case of those who have committed less sins, one might say that it is not possible 
for him who has not heard twice in succession to hear the third time, so as, on this account, no longer to 
be as a Gentile or a publican, or no longer to stand in need of the censure in presence of all the church. 
For we must bear in mind this, “So it is not the will of My Father in heaven that one of these little ones 
should perish.” For if “we must all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, that each one may receive the 
things done in the body, according to what he hath done, whether it be good or bad,” let each one with all 
his power do what he can so that he may not receive punishment for more evil things done in the body, 
even if he is going to receive back for all the wrongs which he has done; but it should be our ambition to 
procure the reward for a greater number of good deeds, since “with what measure we mete, it shall be 
measured to us,” and, “according to the works of our own hands shall it happen unto us,” and not in 
infinite wise, but either double or sevenfold shall sinners receive for their sins from the hand of the Lord; 
since He does not render unto any one according to the works of his hands, but more than that which he 
has done, for “Jerusalem,” as Isaiah taught, “received from the hand of the Lord double for her sins;” but 
the neighbours of Israel, whoever they may be, will receive sevenfold, according to the following 
expression in the Psalms, “Render unto our neighbours sevenfold into their bosom the reproach with 
which they have reproached Thee, O Lord.” And other forms of payment in return could be found, which, 
if we apprehend, we shall know that to repent after any sin, whatever its greatness, is advantageous, in 
order that, in addition to our not being punished for more offences, there may be some hope left to us 
concerning good deeds done afterwards at some time, even though, before them, thousands of errors have 
been committed by anyone of us. For it would be strange that evil deeds should be reckoned to any one, 
but the better which are done after the bad should profit nothing; which may also be learned from 
Ezekiel, by those who pay careful consideration to the things said about such cases. 


31. THE POWER TO BIND ON EARTH AND IN HEAVEN 


But to me it seems that, to the case of him who after being thrice admonished was adjudged to be as the 
Gentile and the publican, it is fitly subjoined, “Verily, I say unto you,”—namely, to those who have judged 
any one to be as the Gentile and the publican,—”and what things soever ye shall bind on the earth,” etc.; 
for with justice has he, who has thrice admonished and not been heard, bound him who is judged to be as 
a Gentile and a publican; wherefore, when such an one is bound and condemned by one of this character, 
he remains bound, as no one of those in heaven overturns the judgment of the man who bound him. And, 
in like manner, he who was admonished once for all, and did things worthy of being gained, having been 
set free by the admonition of the man who gained him, and no longer bound by the cords of his own sins, 
for which he was admonished, shall be adjudged to have been set free by those in heaven. Only, it seems 
to be indicated that the things, which above were granted to Peter alone, are here given to all who give 
the three admonitions to all that have sinned; so that, if they be not heard, they will bind on earth him 
who is judged to be as a Gentile and a publican, as such an one has been bound in heaven. But since it 
was necessary, even if something in common had been said in the case of Peter and those who had thrice 
admonished the brethren, that Peter should have some element superior to those who thrice admonished, 
in the case of Peter, this saying “I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of the heavens,” has been 
specially set before the words, “And what things soever ye shall bind on earth,” etc. And, indeed, if we 
were to attend carefully to the evangelical writings, we would also find here, and in relation to those 
things which seem to be common to Peter and those who have thrice admonished the brethren, a great 
difference and a pre-eminence in the things said to Peter, compared with the second class. For it is no 
small difference that Peter received the keys not of one heaven but of more, and in order that whatsoever 
things he binds on the earth may be bound not in one heaven but in them all, as compared with the many 
who bind on earth and loose on earth, so that these things are bound and loosed not in the heavens, as in 
the case of Peter, but in one only; for they do not reach so high a stage, with power as Peter to bind and 
loose in all the heavens. The better, therefore, is the binder, so much more blessed is he who has been 
loosed, so that in every part of the heavens his loosing has been accomplished. 


Book XIV 


1. THE POWER OF HARMONY IN RELATION TO PRAYER 


“Again I say unto you that if two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it 
shall be done for them.” The word symphony is strictly applied to the harmonies of sounds in music. And 
there are indeed among musical sounds some accordant and others discordant. But the Evangelic 
Scripture is familiar with the name as applied to musical matters in the passage, “He heard a symphony 
and dancing.” For it was fitting that when the son who had been lost and found came by penitence into 
concord with his father a symphony should be heard on the occasion of the joyous mirth of the house. But 
the wicked Laban was not acquainted with the word symphony in his saying to Jacob, “And if thou hadst 
told me I would have sent thee away with mirth and with music and with drums and a harp.” But akin to 
the symphony of this nature is that which is written in the second Book of Kings when “the brethren of 
Aminadab went before the ark, and David and his son played before the Lord on instruments artistically 
fitted with might and with songs;” for the instruments thus fitted with might and with songs, had in 
themselves the musical symphony which is so powerful that when two only, bring along with the 
symphony which has relation to the music that is divine and spiritual, a request to the Father in heaven 
about anything whatsoever, the Father grants the request to those who ask along with the symphony on 
earth,—which is most miraculous,—those things which those who have made the symphony spoken of may 
have asked. So also I understand the apostolic saying “Defraud ye not one the other except it be by 
agreement for a season that ye may give yourselves unto prayer.” For since the word harmony is applied 
to those who marry according to God in the passage from Proverbs which is as follows: “Fathers will 
divide their house and substance to their sons, but from God the woman is married to the man,” it is a 
logical consequence of the harmony being from God, that the name and the deed should enjoy the 
agreement with a view to prayer, as is indicated in the word, “unless it be by agreement.” Then the Word 
repeating that the agreeing of two on the earth is the same thing as the agreeing with Christ, adds, “For 
where two or three are gathered together in My name.” Therefore the two or three who are gathered 
together in the name of Christ are those who are in agreement on earth, not two only but sometimes also 
three. But he who has the power will consider whether this agreement and a congregation of this sort in 
the midst of which Christ is, can be found in more, since “narrow and straightened is the way that leadeth 
unto life, and few be they that find it.” But perhaps also not even few but two or three make a symphony 
as Peter and James and John, to whom as making a symphony the Word of God showed His own glory. But 
two made a symphony, Paul and Sosthenes, when writing the first Epistle to the Corinthians; and after this 
Paul and Timothy when sending the second Epistle to the same. And even three made a symphony when 
Paul and Silvanus and Timothy gave instruction by letter to the Thessalonians. But if it be necessary also 
from the ancient Scriptures to bring forward the three who made a symphony on earth, so that the Word 
was in the midst of them making them one, attend to the superscription of the Psalms, as for example to 
that of the forty-first, which is as follows: “Unto the end, unto understanding, for the sons of Korah.” For 
though there were three sons of Korah whose names we find in the Book of Exodus, Aser, which is, by 
interpretation, “instruction,” and the second Elkana, which is translated, “possession of God,” and the 
third Abiasaph, which in the Greek tongue might be rendered, “congregation of the father,” yet the 
prophecies were not divided but were both spoken and written by one spirit, and one voice, and one soul, 
which wrought with true harmony, and the three speak as one, “As the heart panteth after the springs of 
the water, so panteth my soul after thee, O God.” But also they say in the plural in the forty-fourth Psalm, 
“O God, we have heard with our ears.” But if you wish still further to see those who are making symphony 
on earth look to those who heard the exhortation, “that ye may be perfected together in the same mind 
and in the same judgment,” and who strove after the goal, “the soul and the heart of all the believers were 
one,” who have become such, if it be possible for such a condition to be found in more than two or three, 
that there is no discord between them, just as there is no discord between the strings of the ten-stringed 
psaltery with each other. But they were not in symphony in earth who said, “I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, 
and I of Cephas, and I of Christ,” but there were schisms among them, upon the dissolution of which they 
were gathered together in company with the spirit in Paul, with the power of the Lord Jesus Christ, that 
they might no longer “bite and devour one another so that they were consumed by one another;” for 
discord consumes, as concord brings together, and admits the Son of God who comes in the midst of those 
who have become at concord. And strictly, indeed, concord takes place in two things generic, through the 
perfecting together, as the Apostle has called it, of the same mind by an intellectual grasp of the same 
opinions, and through the perfecting together of the same judgment, by a like way of living. But if 
whenever two of us agree on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of 
the Father of Jesus who is in heaven, plainly when this is not done for them of the Father in heaven as 
touching anything that they shall ask, there the two have not been in agreement on earth; and this is the 
cause why we are not heard when we pray, that we do not agree with one another on earth, neither in 
opinions nor in life. But further also if we are the body of Christ and God hath set the members each one 


of them in the body that the members may have the same care one for another, and may agree with one 
another, and when one member suffers, all the members suffer with it, and if one be glorified, they rejoice 
with it, we ought to practise the symphony which springs from the divine music, that when we are 
gathered together in the name of Christ, He may be in the midst of us, the Word of God, and the Wisdom 
of God, and His Power. 


2. THE HARMONY OF HUSBAND AND WIFE 


So much then for the more common understanding of the two or three whom the Word exhorts to be in 
agreement. But now let us also touch upon another interpretation which was uttered by some one of our 
predecessors, exhorting those who were married to sanctity and purity; for by the two, he says, whom the 
Word desires to agree on earth, we must understand the husband and wife, who by agreement defraud 
each other of bodily intercourse that they may give themselves unto prayer; when if they pray for 
anything whatever that they shall ask, they shall receive it, the request being granted to them by the 
Father in heaven of Jesus Christ on the ground of such agreement. And this interpretation does not appear 
to me to cause dissolution of marriage, but to be an incitement to agreement, so that if the one wished to 
be pure, but the other did not desire it, and on this account he who willed and was able to fulfil the better 
part, condescended to the one who had not the power or the will, they would not both have the 
accomplishment from the Father in heaven of Jesus Christ, of anything whatever that they might ask. 


3. THE HARMONY OF BODY, SOUL, AND SPIRIT 


And next to this about the married, I am familiar also with another interpretation of the agreement 
between the two which is as follows. In the wicked, sin reigns over the soul, being settled as on its own 
throne in this mortal body, so that the soul obeys the lusts thereof; but in the case of those, who have 
stirred up the sin which formerly reigned over the body as from a throne and who are in conflict with it, 
“the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh;” but in the case of those who have 
now become perfected, the spirit has gained the mastery and put to death the deeds of the body, and 
imparts to the body of its own life, so that already this is fulfilled, “He shall quicken also your mortal 
bodies because of His Spirit that dwelleth in you;” and there arises a concord of the two, body and spirit, 
on the earth, on the successful accomplishment of which there is sent up a harmonious prayer also of him 
who “with the heart believes unto righteousness, but with the mouth maketh confession unto salvation,” 
so that the heart is no longer far from God, and along with this the righteous man draws nigh to God with 
his own lips and mouth. But still more blessed is it if the three be gathered together in the name of Jesus 
that this may be fulfilled, “May God sanctify you wholly, and may your spirit and soul and body be 
preserved entire without blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” But some one may inquire with 
regard to the concord of spirit and body spoken of, if it is possible for these to be at concord without the 
third being so,—I mean the soul—and whether it does not follow from the concord of these on the earth 
after the two have been gathered together in the name of Christ, that the three also are already gathered 
together in His name, in the midst of whom comes the Son of God as all are dedicated to Him,—I mean the 
three,—and no one is opposed to Him, there being no antagonism not only on the part of the spirit, but not 
even of the soul, nor further of the body. 


4, HARMONY OF THE OLD AND NEW COVENANTS 


And likewise it is a pleasant thing to endeavour to understand and exhibit the fact of the concord of the 
two covenants,—of the one before the bodily advent of the Saviour and of the new covenant; for among 
those things in which the two covenants are at concord so that there is no discord between them would be 
found prayers, to the effect that about anything whatever they shall ask it shall be done to them from the 
Father in heaven. And if also you desire the third that unites the two, do not hesitate to say that it is the 
Holy Spirit, since “the words of the wise,” whether they be of those before the advent, or at the time of 
the advent, or after it, “are as goads, and as nails firmly fixed, which were given by agreement from one 
shepherd.” And do not let this also pass unobserved, that He did not say, where two or three are gathered 
together in My name, there “shall I be” in the midst of them, but “there am I,” not going to be, not 
delaying, but at the very moment of the concord being Himself found, and being in the midst of them. 


5. THE LIMIT OF FORGIVENESS 


“Then came Peter and said unto Him, Lord, how often shall my brother sin against me and I forgive him?” 
The conception that these things were said in a simple sense by Peter, as if he were inquiring whether he 
was to forgive his brother when he sinned against him seven times, but no longer if he sinned an eighth 
time, and by the Saviour, as if He thought that one should sit still and reckon up the sins of his neighbours 
against him in order that he might forgive seventy times and seven, but that from the seventy-eighth he 
should not forgive the man who wronged him, seems to me altogether silly and unworthy alike of the 
progress which Peter had made in the company of Jesus and of the divine magnanimity of Jesus. Perhaps, 
then, these things also border on an obscurity akin to the words, “Hear My voice, ye wives of Lamech,” 
etc. If any one has already become a friend of Jesus so as to be taught by His spirit which illumines the 


reason of him who has advanced so far according to his desert, he might know the true meaning, 
therefore, in regard to these things, and such as Jesus Himself would have clearly expounded it; but we 
who fall short of the greatness of the friendship of Jesus must be content if we can babble a little about 
the passage. The number six, then, appears to be working and toilsome, but the number seven to contain 
the idea of repose. And consider if you can say that he, who loves the world and works the things of the 
world, and does those things which are material, sins six times, and that the number seven is the end of 
sin in his case, so that Peter with some such thought in his mind wished to pardon seven sins of those 
which his brother had committed against him. But since as units the tens and the hundreds have a certain 
common measure of proportion to the number which is in units, and Jesus knew that the number might be 
exceeded, on this account, I think, that He added to the number seven also the seventy, and said that 
there ought to be forgiveness to brethren here, and to them who have sinned in respect to things here. 
But if any one going beyond the things about the world and this age were to commit sin, even if it were 
trifling, he could not longer reasonably have forgiveness of sins; for forgiveness extends to the things 
here, and in relation to the sins committed here, whether the forgiveness comes late or soon; but there is 
no forgiveness, not even to a brother, who has sinned beyond the seven and seventy times. But you might 
say that he who has sinned in such wise, whether as against Peter his brother, or as against Peter, against 
whom the gates of Hades do not prevail, is by sins of this kind in the smaller number of the sin, but 
according to sins still worse is in the number which has no forgiveness of sins. 


6. CONCERNING THE KING WHO MADE A RECKONING WITH HIS OWN SERVANTS, TO WHOM WAS BROUGHT A 
MAN WHO OWED TEN THOUSAND TALENTS 


“Therefore I say unto you the kingdom of heaven is likened unto a certain king, who wished to make a 
reckoning with his own servants.” The general conception of the parable is to teach us that we should be 
inclined to forgive the sins committed against us by those who have wronged us, and especially if after the 
wrongdoing he who has done it supplicates him who has been wronged, asking forgiveness for the sins 
which he has committed against him. And this the parable wishes to teach us by representing that even 
when forgiveness has been granted by God to us of the sins in respect of which we have received 
remission, exaction will be demanded even after the remission, unless we forgive the sins of those who 
have wronged us, so that there is no longer left in us the least remembrance of the wrong that was done, 
but the whole heart, assisted by the spirit of forgetfulness of wrongs, which is no common virtue, forgives 
him who has wronged us those things which have been wickedly done against any of us by him, even 
treacherously. But next to the general conception of the parable, it is right to examine the whole of it more 
simply according to the letter, so that he who advances with care to the right investigation of each detail 
of the things previously written may derive profit from the examination of what is said. Now there is, as is 
probable, an interpretation, transcendental and hard to trace, as it is somewhat mystical, according to 
which, after the analogy of the parables which are interpreted by the Evangelists, one would investigate 
each of the details in this; as, for example, who the king was, and who the servants were, and what was 
the beginning of his making a reckoning, and who was the one debtor who owed many talents, and who 
was his wife and who his children, and what were the “all things” spoken of besides those which the king 
ordered to be sold in order that the debt might be paid out of his belongings, and what was meant by the 
going out of the man who had been forgiven the many talents, and who was the one of the servants who 
was found and was a debtor not to the householder, but to the man who had been forgiven, and what is 
meant by the number of the hundred pence, and what by the word, “He took him by the throat saying, Pay 
what thou owest,” and what is the prison into which he who had been forgiven all the talents went out and 
cast his fellow-servant, and who were the fellow-servants who were grieved and told the lord all that had 
been done, and who were the tormentors to whom he who had cast his fellow-servant into prison was 
delivered, and how he who was delivered to the tormentors paid all that was due, so that he no longer 
owed anything. But it is probable also that some other things could be added to the number by a more 
competent investigator, the exposition and interpretation of which I think to be beyond the power of man, 
and requiring the Spirit of Christ who spoke them in order that Christ may be understood as He spoke; for 
as “no one among men knows the things of the man, save the spirit which is in him,” and “no one knows 
the things of God, save the Spirit of God,” so no one knows after God the things spoken by Christ in 
proverbs and parables save the Spirit of Christ, in which he who participates in Christ not only so far as 
He is Spirit, but in Christ as He is Wisdom, as He is Word, would behold the things which were revealed to 
him in this passage. But with regard to the interpretation of the loftiest type, we make no profession; nor 
on the other hand with the assistance of Christ who is the Wisdom of God do we despair of apprehending 
the things signified in the parable; but whether it shall be the case that such things shall be dictated to us 
in connection with this Scripture or not, may God in Christ suggest the doing of that which is pleasing to 
Him, if only there be granted to us also concerning these things, the word of wisdom which is given from 
God through the Spirit, and the word of knowledge which is supplied according to the Spirit. 


7. EXPOSITION CONTINUED: THE KING AND THE SERVANTS 


“The kingdom of heaven,” He says, “is likened,” etc. But if it be likened to such a king, and one who has 
done such things, who must we say that it is but the Son of God? For He is the King of the heavens, and as 
He is absolute Wisdom and absolute Righteousness and absolute Truth, is He not so also absolute 
Kingdom? But it is not a kingdom of any of those below, nor of a part of those above, but of all the things 


above, which were called heavens. But if you enquire into the meaning of the words, “Theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven,” you may say that Christ is theirs in so far as He is absolute Kingdom, reigning in 
every thought of the man who is no longer under the reign of sin which reigns in the mortal body of those 
who have subjected themselves to it. And if I say, reigning in every thought, I mean something like this, 
reigning as Righteousness and Wisdom and Truth and the rest of the virtues in him who has become a 
heaven, because of bearing the image of the heavenly, and in every power, whether angelic, or the rest 
that are named saints, not only in this age, but also in that which is to come, and who are worthy of a 
kingdom of such a kind. Accordingly this kingdom of heaven (when it was made “in the likeness of sinful 
flesh,” that for sin it might condemn sin, when God made “Him who knew no sin to be sin on behalf of us,” 
who bear the body of our sin), is likened to a certain king who is understood in relation to Jesus being 
united to Him, if we may dare so to speak, having more capacity towards being united and becoming 
entirely one with the “First-born of all creation,” than he, who, being joined to the Lord, becomes one 
spirit with Him. Now of this kingdom of the heavens which is likened unto a certain king, according to the 
conception of Jesus, and is united to Him, it is said by anticipation that he wished to make a reckoning 
with his servants. But he is about to make a reckoning with them in order that it may be manifested how 
each has employed the tried money of the householder and his rational coins. And the image in the 
parables was indeed taken from masters who made a reckoning with their own servants; but we shall 
understand more accurately what is signified by this part of the parable, if we fix our thought on the 
things done by the slaves who had administered their master’s goods, and who were asked to give a 
reckoning concerning them. For each of them, receiving in different measure from his master’s goods, has 
used them either for that which was right so as to increase the goods of his master, or consumed it 
riotously on things which he ought not, and spent profusely without judgment and without discretion that 
which had been put into his hands. But there are those who have wisely administered these goods and 
goods so great, but have lost others, and whenever they give the reckoning when the master makes a 
reckoning with them, there is gathered together how much loss each has incurred, and there is reckoned 
up how much gain each has brought, and according to the worthiness of the way in which he has 
administered it, he is either honoured or punished, or in some cases the debt is forgiven, but in others the 
talents are taken away. Well, then, from what has been said, let us first look at the rational coins and the 
tried money of the householder, of which one receives more and another less, for according to the ability 
of each, to one are given five talents as he has the ability to administer so many, but to another two as not 
being able to receive the amount of the man before him, and to another one as being also inferior to the 
second. Are these, then, the only differences, or are we to recognize these differences in the case of 
certain persons of whom the Gospel goes on to speak while there are also others besides these: In other 
parables also are found certain persons, as the two debtors, the one who owed five hundred pence, and 
the other fifty; but whether these had been entrusted with them and had administered them badly as 
being inferior in ability to him who had been entrusted with a talent, or had received them, we have not 
learned; but that they owed so much, we seem to be taught from the parable. And there are found other 
ten servants who were each entrusted with a pound separately. And if any one understood the varied 
character of the human soul and the wide differences from each other in respect of natural aptitude, or 
want of aptitude for more or fewer of the virtues, and for these virtues or for those, perhaps he would 
comprehend how each soul has come with certain coins of the householder which come to light with the 
full attainment of reason, and with the attention which follows the full attainment of reason, and with 
exercise in things that are right, or with diligence and exercise in other things, whether they be useful as 
pursuits, or in part useful and in part not useful, such as the opinions which are not wholly true nor wholly 
false. 


8. THE PRINCIPLE OF THE RECKONING 


But you will here inquire whether all men can be called servants of the king, or some are servants whom 
he foreknew and fore-ordained, while there are others who transact business with the servants, and are 
called bankers. And in like manner you will inquire if there are those outside the number of the slaves 
from whom the householder declares that he will exact his own with usury, not only men alien from piety, 
but also some of the believers. Now the servants alone are the stewards of the Word, but the king, making 
a reckoning with the servants, demands from those who have borrowed from the servants, whether a 
hundred measures of wheat or a hundred measures of oil, or whatever in point of fact those who are 
outside of the household of the king have received; for he who owed the hundred measures of wheat or 
the hundred measures of oil is not found to be, according to the parable, a fellow-servant of the unjust 
steward, as is evident from the question—how much owest thou to my lord? But mark with me that each 
deed which is good or seemly is like a gain and an increment, but a wicked deed is like a loss; and as 
there is a certain gain when the money is greater and another when it is less, and as there are differences 
of more or less, so according to the good deeds, there is as it were a valuing of gains more or less. To 
reckon what work is a great gain, and what a less gain, and what a least, is the prerogative of him who 
alone knows to investigate such things, looking at them in the light of the disposition, and the word, and 
the deed, and from consideration of the things which are not in our power cooperating with those that 
are; and so also in the case of things opposite, it is his to say what sin, when a reckoning is made with the 
servants, is found to be a great loss, and what is less, and what, if we may so call it, is the loss of the very 
last mite, or the last farthing. The account, therefore, of the entire and whole life is exacted by that which 
is called the kingdom of heaven which is likened to a king, when “we must all stand before the judgment- 


sent of Christ that each one may receive the things done in the body according to what he hath done, 
whether good or bad;” and then when the reckoning is being made, shall there be brought into the 
reckoning that is made also every idle word that men shall speak, and any cup of cold water only which 
one has given to drink in the name of a disciple. 


9. THE TIME OCCUPIED BY THE RECKONING 


And these things will take place whenever that happens which is written in Daniel, “The books were 
opened and the judgment was set;” for a record, as it were, is made of all things that have been spoken 
and done and thought, and by divine power every hidden thing of ours shall be manifested, and everything 
that is covered shall be revealed, in order that when any one is found who has not “given diligence to be 
freed from the adversary,” he may go in succession through the hands of the magistrate, and the judge, 
and the attendant into the prison, until he pays the very last mite; but when one has given diligence to be 
freed from him and owes nothing to any one, and already has made the pound ten pounds or five pounds, 
or doubled the five talents, or made the two four, he may obtain the due recompense, entering into the joy 
of his Lord, either being set over all His possessions, or hearing the word, “Have thou authority over ten 
cities,” or “Have thou authority over five cities.” But we think that these things are spoken of as if they 
required a long period of time, in order that an account may be made by us of the whole times of the 
earthly life, so that we might suppose that when the king makes a reckoning with each one of his many 
servants the matter would require so vast a period of time, until these things come to an end which have 
existed from the beginning of the world down to the consummation of the age, not of one age, but of many 
ages. But the truth is not so; for when God wished all at once to rekindle in the memories of all everything 
that had been done by each one throughout the whole time, in order that each might become conscious of 
his own doings whether good or bad, He would do it by His ineffable power. For it is not with God as with 
us; for if we wish to call some things to remembrance, we require sufficient time for the detailed account 
of what has been said by us, and to bring to our remembrance the things which we wish to remember; but 
if He wished to call to our memory the things which have been done in this life, in order that becoming 
conscious of what we have done we may apprehend for what we are punished or honoured, He could do 
so. But if any one disbelieves the swiftness of the power of God in regard to these matters, he has not yet 
had a true conception of the God who made the universe, who did not require times to make the vast 
creation of heaven and earth and the things in them; for, though He may seem to have made these things 
in six days, there is need of understanding to comprehend in what sense the words “in six days” are said, 
on account of this, “This is the book of the generation of heaven and earth,” etc. Therefore it may be 
boldly affirmed that the season of the expected judgment does not require times, but as the resurrection 
is said to take place “in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,” so I think will the judgment also be. 


10. THE MAN WHO OWED MANY TALENTS 


Next we must speak in regard to this, “And when he had begun to reckon, there was brought unto him one 
which owed many talents.” The sense of this appears to me to be as follows: The season of beginning the 
judgment is with the house of God, who says, as also it is written in Ezekiel, to those who are appointed to 
attend to punishments, “Begin ye with My saints;” and it is like “the twinkling of an eye;” but, the time of 
making a reckoning includes the same “twinkling,” ideally apprehended, for we are not forgetful of what 
has been previously said of those who owe more. Wherefore it is not written, when he was making 
reckoning, but it is said, “When he began to reckon,” there was brought, at the beginning of his making a 
reckoning, one who owed many talents; he had lost tens of thousands of talents, having been entrusted 
with great things, and having had many things committed to his care, but he had brought no gain to his 
master, but had lost tens of thousands so that he owed many talents; and, perhaps on this account, he 
owed many talents, seeing that he followed often the woman, who was sitting upon the talent of lead, 
whose name is wickedness. But observe here that every great sin is a loss of the talents of the master of 
the house, and such sins are committed by fornicators, adulterers, abusers of themselves with men, 
effeminate, idolaters, murderers. Perhaps then the one who is brought to the king owing many talents has 
committed no small sin but all that are great and heinous; and if you were to seek for him among men, 
perhaps you would find him to be “the man of sin, the son of perdition, he that opposeth and exalteth 
himself against every God or object of worship;” but if you seek him outside the number of men, who can 
this be but the devil who has ruined so many who received him, who wrought sin in them. For “man is a 
great thing, and a pitiful man is precious,” precious so as to be worthy of a talent, whether of gold like as 
the lamp which was equal to a talent of gold, or of silver or of any kind of material whatsoever understood 
intellectually, the symbols of which are recorded in the Words of the Days, when David became enriched 
with many talents of which the number is mentioned, so many talents of gold, and so many of silver, and of 
the rest of the material there named, from which the temple of God was built. 


11. THE SERVANT WHO OWED A HUNDRED PENCE 


Only, though he cannot pay the talents, for he has lost them, he has a wife and children and other things, 
of which it is written, “All that he has.” And it was possible that when he had been sold along with his 
own, he would have prospered if some one had bought him, and, by his worth and the things that were 
his, have paid the whole debt in full; and it was possible that he might no longer be the servant of the 


king, but become that of his purchaser. And he makes a request that he be not sold along with his own, 
but may continue to abide in the house of the king; wherefore he fell down and worshipped him, knowing 
that the king was God, and said, “Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all;” for he was, as is 
probable, an active man, who knew that he could by a second course of action fill up the whole deficiency 
of the former loss of many talents. And this truly good king was moved with compassion for the man who 
owed him many talents and then released him, having bestowed upon him a favour greater than the 
request which had been made; for the debtor promised to the long-suffering master to pay all his debts, 
but the Lord moved with compassion for him did not merely forgive him with the idea of receiving his own 
back as a result of his patience, but even entirely released him and forgave him the whole debt. But this 
wicked servant, who had besought his master to have patience for his many talents, acted without mercy, 
for, having found one of his fellow-servants which owed him a hundred pence, he laid hold on him and 
took him by the throat, saying, “Pay if thou owest.” And did he not exhibit the very excess of wickedness 
who laid hold of his fellow-servant for a hundred pence, and took him by the throat and deprived him of 
freedom to breathe, when he himself, for the many talents, had neither been laid hold of, nor seized by the 
throat, but at first was ordered to be sold along with his wife and children and all that was his own; but 
afterwards, when he had worshipped him, the master was moved with compassion for him, and he was 
released and forgiven in regard to the whole of the debt. But it were indeed a hard task to tell according 
to the conception of Jesus who is the one fellow-servant who was found to be owing a hundred pence, not 
to his own lord, but to him who owed many talents, and who are the fellow-servants who saw the one 
taking by the throat, and the other taken, and were exceedingly sorry, and represented clearly unto their 
own lord all that had been done. But what the truth in these matters is, I declare that no one can interpret 
unless Jesus, who explained all things to His own disciples privately, takes up His abode in his reason, and 
opens up all the treasures in the parable which are dark, hidden, unseen, and confirms by clear 
demonstrations the man whom He desires to illumine with the light of the knowledge of the things that 
are in this parable, that he may at once represent who is brought to the king as the debtor of many 
talents, and who is the other one who owes to him a hundred pence, etc.; whether he can be the man of 
sin previously mentioned, or the devil, or neither of these, but some other, whether a man, or some one of 
these under the sway of the devil; for it is a work of the wisdom of God to exhibit the things that have 
been prophesied concerning those who are in themselves of a certain nature, or have been made 
according to such and such qualities, whether among visible powers or also among some men, in 
whatever way they may have been written by the Holy Spirit. But as we have not yet received the 
competent mind which is able to be blended with the mind of Christ, and which is capable of attaining to 
things so great, and which is able with the Spirit to “search all things, even the deep things of God,” we, 
forming an impression still indefinitely with regard to the matters in this passage, are of opinion that the 
wicked servant indicated by the parable who is here represented in regard to the debt of many talents, 
refers to some definite one. 


12. THE TIME OF THE RECKONING 


But it is fitting to examine at what time the man—the king—in the parable wished to make a reckoning 
with his own servants, and to what period we ought to refer the things that are said. For if it be after the 
consummation, or at it at the time of the expected judgment, how are we to maintain the things about him 
who owed a hundred pence, and was taken by the throat by the man who had been forgiven the many 
talents? But if, before the judgment, how can we explain the reckoning that was made before this by the 
king, with his own servants? But we ought to think in a general way about every parable, the 
interpretation of which has not been recorded by the evangelists, even though Jesus explained all things 
to His own disciples privately; and for this reason the writers of the Gospels have concealed the clear 
exposition of the parables, because the things signified by them were beyond the power of the nature of 
words to express, and every solution and exposition of such parables was of such a kind that not even the 
whole world itself could contain the books that should be written in relation to such parables. But it may 
happen that a fitting heart be found, and, because of its purity, able to receive the letters of the exposition 
of the parable, so that they could be written in it by the Spirit of the living God. But some one will say 
that, perhaps, we act with impiety, who, because of the secret and mystical import of some of the 
Scriptures which are of heavenly origin, wish them to be symbolic, and endeavour to expound them, even 
though it might seem ex hypothesi that we had an accurate knowledge of their meaning. But to this we 
must say that, if there be those who have obtained the gift of accurate apprehension of these things, they 
know what they ought to do; but as for us, who acknowledge that we fall short of the ability to see into the 
depth of the things here signified, even though we obtain a somewhat crass perception of the things in the 
passage, we will say, that some of the things which we seem to find after much examination and inquiry, 
whether by the grace of God, or by the power of our own mind, we do not venture to commit to writing; 
but some things, for the sake of our own intellectual discipline, and that of those who may chance to read 
them, we will to some extent set forth. But let these things, then, be said by way of apology, because of the 
depth of the parable; but, with regard to the question at what time the man—the king—in the parable 
wished to make a reckoning with his own servants, we will say that it seems that this takes place about 
the time of the judgment which had been proclaimed. And this is confirmed by two parables, one at the 
close of the Gospel before us, and one from the Gospel according to Luke. And not to prolong the 
discussion by quoting the very letter, as any one who wishes can take it from the Scripture himself, we will 
say that the parable according to Matthew declares, “For it is as when a man going into another country 


called his own servants, and delivered unto them his own goods, and to one he gave five talents, and to 
another two, and to another one talent;” then they took action with regard to that which had been 
entrusted to them, and, after a long time, the lord of those servants cometh, and it is written in the very 
words, that he also makes a reckoning with them. And compare the words, “And when he began to make a 
reckoning,” and consider that he called the going of the householder into another country the time at 
which “we are at home in the body but absent from the Lord;” but his advent, when, “after a long time the 
lord of those servants cometh,” the time at the consummation in the judgment; for after a long time the 
lord of those servants cometh and makes a reckoning with them, and those things which follow take place. 
But the parable in Luke represents with more clearness, that “a certain nobleman went into a far country 
to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return,” and when going, “he called ten servants, and gave to 
them ten pounds, and said unto them, Trade ye till I come.” But the nobleman, being hated by his own 
citizens, who sent an ambassage after him, as they did not wish him to reign over them, came back again, 
having received the kingdom, and told the servants to whom he had given the money to be called to 
himself that he might know what they had gained by trading. And, seeing what they had done, to him who 
had made the one pound ten pounds, rendering praise in the words, “Well done, thou good servant, 
because thou wast found faithful in a very little,” he gives to him authority over ten cities, to-wit, those 
which were under his kingdom. And to another, who had multiplied the pound fivefold, he did not render 
the praise which he assigned to the first, nor did he specify the word “authority,” as in the case of the 
first, but said to him, “Be thou also over five cities.” But to him who had tied up the pound in a napkin, he 
said, “Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked servant;” and he said to them that stood by, 
Take from him the pound, and give it unto him that hath the ten pounds. Who, then, in regard to this 
parable, will not say that the nobleman, who goes into a far country to receive for himself a kingdom and 
to return, is Christ, going, as it were, into another country to receive the kingdoms of this world, and the 
things in it? And those who have received the ten talents are those who have been entrusted with the 
dispensation of the Word which has been committed unto them. And His citizens who did not wish Him to 
reign over them when He was a citizen in the world in respect of His incarnation, are perhaps Israel who 
disbelieved Him, and perhaps also the Gentiles who disbelieved Him. 


13. NO FORGIVENESS TO THE UNFORGIVING 


Only, I have said these things with the view of referring his return when he comes with his kingdom to the 
consummation, when he commanded the servants to whom he had given the money to be called to him 
that he might know what they had gained by trading, and from a desire to demonstrate from this, and 
from the parable of the Talents, that the passage “he who wished to make a reckoning with his own 
servants” is to be referred to the consummation when now he is king, receiving the kingdom, on account 
of which, according to another parable, he went into a far country, to receive for himself a kingdom and to 
return. Therefore, when he returned after receiving the kingdom, he wished to make a reckoning with his 
own servants. And “when he had begun to reckon, there was brought unto him one who owed many 
talents,” and he was brought as to a king by those who had been appointed his ministers—I think, the 
angels. And perhaps he was one of those under the kingdom who had been entrusted with a great 
administration and had not dispensed it well, but had wasted what had been entrusted to him, so that he 
came to owe the many talents which he had lost. This very man, perhaps not having the means to pay, is 
ordered by the king to be sold along with his wife, by intercourse with whom he became the father of 
certain children. But it is no easy task to see what is intellectually meant by father and mother and 
children. What this means in point of truth God may know, and whether He Himself has given insight to us 
or not, he who can may judge. Only this is our conception of the passage; that, as “the Jerusalem which is 
above” is “the mother” of Paul and of those like unto him, so there may be a mother of others after the 
analogy of Jerusalem, the mother, for example, of Syene in Egypt, or Sidon, or as many cities as are 
named in the Scriptures. Then, as Jerusalem is “a bride adorned for her husband,” Christ, so there may be 
those mothers of certain powers who have been allotted to them as wives or brides. And as there are 
certain children of Jerusalem, as mother, and of Christ, as father, so there would be certain children of 
Syene, or Memphis, or Tyre, or Sidon, and the rulers set over them. Perhaps then, too, this one, the debtor 
of many talents who was brought to the king, has, as we have said, a wife and children, whom at first the 
king ordered to be sold, and also all that he had to be sold; but afterwards, being moved with compassion, 
he released him and forgave him all the debt; not, as if he were ignorant of the future, but, in order that 
we might understand what happened, it was written that he did so. Each one then of those who have, as 
we have said, a wife and children will render an account whenever the king comes to make a reckoning, 
having received the kingdom and having returned; and each of them as a ruler of any Syene or Memphis, 
or Tyre or Sidon, or any like unto them, has also debtors. This one, then, having been released, and having 
been forgiven all the debt, “went out from the king and found one of his fellow-servants,” etc.; and, on this 
account, I suppose that he took him by the throat, when he had gone out from the king, for unless he had 
gone out he would not have taken his own fellow-servant by the throat. Then observe the accuracy of the 
Scripture, how that the one fell down and “worshipped,” but the other fell down and did not worship but 
“pesought;” and the king being moved with compassion released him and forgave him all the debt, but the 
servant did not wish even to pity his own fellow-servant; and the king before his release ordered him to be 
sold and what was his, while he who had been forgiven cast him into prison. And observe that his fellow- 
servants did not bring any accusation or “said,” but “told,” and that he did not use the epithet “wicked” at 
the beginning in regard to the money lost, but reserved it afterwards for his action towards the fellow- 


servant. But mark also the moderation of the king; he does not say, You worshipped me, but You besought 
me; and no longer did he order him and his to be sold, but, what was worse, he delivered him to the 
tormentors, because of his wickedness. But who may these be but those who have been appointed in the 
matter of punishments? But at the same time observe, because of the use made of this parable by 
adherents of heresies, that if they accuse the Creator of being passionate, because of words that declare 
the wrath of God, they ought also to accuse this king, because that “being wroth,” he delivered the debtor 
to the tormentors. But it must further be said to those whose view it is that no one is delivered by Jesus to 
the tormentors,—pray, explain to us, good sirs, who is the king who delivered the wicked servant to the 
tormentors? And let them also attend to this, “So therefore also shall My heavenly Father do unto you;” 
and to the same persons also might rather be said the things in the parable of the Ten Pounds that the Son 
of the good God said, “Howbeit these mine enemies which would not that I should reign over them,” etc. 
The conclusion of the parable, however, is adapted also to the simpler; for all of us who have obtained the 
forgiveness of our own sins, and have not forgiven our brethren, are taught at once that we shall suffer 
the lot of him who was forgiven but did not forgive his fellow-servant. 


14. HOW JESUS FINISHED HIS WORDS 


“And it came to pass when Jesus had finished these words.” He who gives a detailed and complete account 
of each of the questions before him so that nothing is left out, finishes his own words. But he will give a 
declaration on this point with more confidence who devotes himself with great diligence to the entire 
reading of the Old and New Testament; for if the expression, “he finished these words,” may be applied to 
no other, neither to Moses, nor to any of the prophets, but only to Jesus, then one would dare to say that 
Jesus alone finished His words, He who came to put an end to things, and to fulfil what was defective in 
the law, by saying, “It was said to them of old time,” etc., and, again, “That the things spoken through the 
prophets might be fulfilled.” But if it is written somewhere also in them, then you may compare and 
contrast the discourses finished by them with those finished by the Saviour, that you may find the 
difference between them. And yet at this point, also, investigation might be made whether in the case of 
the things spoken by way of oracle the expression, “he finished,” is applied either to the things spoken by 
Moses, or any of the prophets, or of both together; for careful observation would suggest very weighty 
thoughts to those who know how “to compare spiritual things with spiritual,” and on this account “speak 
not in words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Spirit teacheth.” But perhaps some other one, 
attending with over-curious spirit to the word “finished,” which is assigned to things of a more mystical 
order, just as we say that some one delivered to those who were under his control mysteries and rites of 
“perfecting” not in a praiseworthy fashion, and another delivered the mysteries of God to those who are 
worthy, and rites of “perfecting” proportionate to such mysteries, might say that having initiated them, he 
made a rite of “perfecting,” by which “perfecting” the words were shown to be powerful, so that the 
gospel of Jesus was preached in the whole world, and by virtue of the divine “perfecting” gained the 
mastery of every soul which the Father draws to the Son, according to what is said by the Saviour, “No 
one comes to Me except the Father which has sent Me draw him.” Wherefore also “the word” of those 
who by the grace of God are ambassadors of the gospel, “and their preaching, is not in persuasive words 
of wisdom, but in demonstration of the spirit of power,” to those for whom the words of the doctrine of 
Jesus were finished. You will therefore observe how often it is said, “He finished,” and of what things it is 
said, and you will take as an illustration that which is said in regard to the beatitudes, and the whole of 
the discourse to which is subjoined, “And it came to pass when Jesus had finished these words, all the 
multitudes were astonished at His teaching.” But now the saying, “Jesus finished these words,” is referred 
also immediately to the very mystical parable according to which the kingdom of heaven is likened unto a 
king, but also beyond this parable to the sections which were written before it. 


15. HOW MEN FOLLOWED JESUS 


Only, when Jesus had finished these words, having spoken them in Galilee about Capernaum, then “He 
departed thence, and came into the borders of Judaea,” which were different from Galilee. But He came to 
the borders of Judaea, and not to the middle of it, but, as it were, to the outermost parts, where great 
multitudes followed Him, whom He healed at “the borders of Judaea beyond Jordan,”—where baptism had 
been given. But you will observe the difference between the crowds who simply followed, and Peter and 
the others who gave up everything and followed, and Matthew, who arose and followed him; he did not 
simply follow, but “having arisen;” for “having arisen” is an important addition. There are always those, 
then, who follow like the great multitudes, who have not arisen that they may follow, nor have given up all 
that was theirs formerly, but few are they who have arisen and followed, who also, in the regeneration, 
shall sit on twelve thrones. Only, if one wishes to be healed, let him follow Jesus. 


16. CONCERNING THE PHARISEES AND SCRIBES TEMPTING JESUS (BY ASKING) WHETHER WAS LAWFUL FOR A 
MAN TO PUT AWAY HIS WIFE FOR EVERY CAUSE 


After this it is written that “there came unto Him the Pharisees tempting Him and saying, Is it lawful for a 
man to wife for every cause?” Mark, also, has written to the like effect. Accordingly, of those who came to 
Jesus and inquired of Him, there were some who put questions to tempt Him; and if our Saviour so 
transcendent was tempted, which of His disciples who is ordained to teach need be vexed, when he is 


tempted by some who inquire, not from the love of learning, but from the wish to tempt? And you might 
find many passages, if you brought them together, in which the Pharisees tempted our Jesus, and others, 
different from them, as a certain lawyer, and perhaps also a scribe, that by bringing together what is said 
about those who tempted Him, you might find by investigation what is useful for this kind of inquiries. 
Only, the Saviour, in response to those who tempted Him, laid down dogmas; for they said, “Is it lawful for 
a man to put away his own wife for every cause?” and He answered and said, “Have ye not read that He 
who created them from the beginning made them male and female?” etc. And I think that the Pharisees 
put forward this word for this reason, that they might attack Him whatever He might say; as, for example, 
if He had said, “It is lawful,” they would have accused Him of dissolving marriages for trifles; but, if He 
had said, “It is not lawful,” they would have accused Him of permitting a man to dwell with a woman, even 
with sins; so, likewise, in the case of the tribute-money, if He had told them to give, they would have 
accused Him of making the people subject to the Romans, and not to the law of God, but if He had told 
them not to give, they would have accused Him of creating war and sedition, and of stirring up those who 
were not able to stand against so powerful an army. But they did not perceive in what way He answered 
blamelessly and wisely, in the first place, rejecting the opinion that a wife was to be put away for every 
cause, and, in the second place, giving answer to the question about the bill of divorcement; for He saw 
that not every cause is a reasonable ground for the dissolution of marriage, and that the husband must 
dwell with the wife as the weaker vessel, giving honour, and bearing her burdens in sins; and by what is 
written in Genesis, He puts to shame the Pharisees who boasted in the Scriptures of Moses, by saying, 
“Have ye not read that He who created them from the beginning made them male and female,” etc., and, 
subjoining to these words, because of the saying, “And the twain shall become one flesh,” teaching in 
harmony with one flesh, namely, “So that they are no more twain, but one flesh.” And, as tending to 
convince them that they should not put away their wife for every cause, is it said, “What God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder.” It is to be observed, however, in the exposition of the words quoted 
from Genesis in the Gospel, that they were not spoken consecutively as they are written in the Gospel; and 
I think that it is not even said about the same persons, namely, of those who were formed after the image 
of God, and of those who were formed from the dust of the ground and from one of the ribs of Adam. For 
where it is said, “Male and female made He them,” the reference is to those formed “after the image,” but 
where He also said, “For this cause shall a man leave his own father and mother,” etc., the reference is 
not to those formed after the image; for some time after the Lord God formed the man, taking dust from 
the ground, and from his side the helpmate. And mark, at the same time, that in the case of those who are 
formed “after the image,” the words were not “husband and wife” but “male and female.” But we have 
also observed this in the Hebrew, for man is indicated by the word “is,” but male by the word “zachar,” 
and again woman by the word “essa,” but female by the word “agkeba.” For at no time is it “woman” or 
“man” “after the image,” but the superior class, the male, and the second, the female. But also if a man 
leave his mother and his father, he cleaves not to the female, but to his own wife, and “they become,” 
since man and woman are one in flesh, “one flesh.” Then, describing what ought to be in the case of those 
who are joined together by God, so that they may be joined together in a manner worthy of God, the 
Saviour adds, “So that they are no more twain;” and, wherever there is indeed concord, and unison, and 
harmony, between husband and wife, when he is as ruler and she is obedient to the word, “He shall rule 
over thee,” then of such persons we may truly say, “They are no more twain.” Then since it was necessary 
that for “him who was joined to the Lord,” it should be reserved “that he should become one spirit with 
Him,” in the case of those who are joined together by God, after the words, “So that they are no more 
twain,” it is said, “but one flesh.” And it is God who has joined together the two in one so that they are no 
more twain, from the time that the woman is married to the man. And, since God has joined them 
together, on this account in the case of those who are joined together by God, there is a “gift”; and Paul 
knowing this, that marriage according to the Word of God was a “gift,” like as holy celibacy was a gift, 
says, “But I would that all men were like myself; howbeit, each man hath his own gift from God, one after 
this manner, and another after that.” And those who are joined together by God both mind and keep the 
precept, “Husbands love your wives, as Christ also the church.” The Saviour then commanded, “What God 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder,” but man wishes to put asunder what God hath joined 
together, when, “falling away from the sound faith, giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of 
demons, through the hypocrisy of men that speak lies, branded in their own conscience as with a hot iron, 
forbidding,” not only to commit fornication, but “to marry,” he dissolves even those who had been before 
joined together by the providence of God. Let these things then be said, keeping in view what is expressly 
said concerning the male and the female, and the man and the woman, as the Saviour taught in the 
answer to the Pharisees. 


wou“ 


17. UNION OF CHRIST AND THE CHURCH 


But since the Apostle understands the words, “And they twain shall be one flesh,” of Christ and the 
church, we must say that Christ keeping the saying, “What God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder,” did not put away His former wife, so to speak—that is, the former synagogue—for any other 
cause than that that wife committed fornication, being made an adulteress by the evil one, and along with 
him plotted against her husband and slew Him, saying, “Away with such a fellow from the earth, crucify 
Him, crucify Him.” It was she therefore who herself revolted, rather than her husband who put her away 
and dismissed her; wherefore, reproaching her for falling away from him, it says in Isaiah, “Of what kind 
is the bill of your mother’s divorcement, with which I sent her away?” And He who at the beginning 


created Him “who is in the form of God” after the image, made Him male, and the church female, 
granting to both oneness after the image. And, for the sake of the church, the Lord—the husband—left the 
Father whom He saw when He was “in the form of God,” left also His mother, as He was the very son of 
the Jerusalem which is above, and was joined to His wife who had fallen down here, and these two here 
became one flesh. For because of her, He Himself also became flesh, when “the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us,” and they are no more two, but now they are one flesh, since it is said to the wife, “Now 
ye are the body of Christ, and members each in his part;” for the body of Christ is not something apart 
different from the church, which is His body, and from the members each in his part. And God has joined 
together these who are not two, but have become one flesh, commanding that men should not separate 
the church from the Lord. And he who takes heed for himself so as not to be separated, is confident as one 
who will not possibly be separated and says, “Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?” Here, 
therefore, the saying, “What God hath joined together, let not man put asunder,” was written with relation 
to the Pharisees, but to those who are superior to the Pharisees, it could be said, “What then God hath 
joined together, let nothing put asunder,” neither principality nor power; for God, who has joined together 
is stronger than all those which any one could conceive and name. 


18. THE BILL OF DIVORCEMENT 


After this we will discuss the saying of the Pharisees which they said to Jesus, “Why then did Moses 
command to give a bill of divorcement and put her away?” And with good reason we will bring forward for 
this purpose the passage from Deuteronomy concerning the bill of divorcement, which is as follows: “But 
if a man taketh a wife and cohabit with her, and it shall be, if she do not find favour in his sight because he 
hath found in her a thing unseemly,” etc., down to the words, “and ye shall not pollute the land which the 
Lord your God giveth you for an inheritance.” Now I inquire whether in these things according to this law, 
we are to seek nothing in it beyond the letter seeing that God has not given it, or whether to the Pharisees 
who quoted the saying, “Moses commanded to give a bill of divorcement and put her away,” it was of 
necessity said, “Moses, for your hardness of heart, suffered you to put away your wives; but from the 
beginning it hath not been so.” But if any one ascends to the Gospel of Christ Jesus which teaches that the 
law is spiritual, he will seek also the spiritual understanding of this law. And he who wishes to interpret 
these things figuratively will say that, just as it was said by Paul confident in the grace which he had, “A 
wife is bound for so long time as her husband liveth, but if the husband be dead she is free to be married 
to whom she will, only in the Lord; but she is happier if she abide as she is, after my judgment, and I think 
that I also have the Spirit of God” (for here to the words, “after my judgment,” lest it should be despised 
as being without the Spirit of God, he well added, “and I think that I also have the Spirit of God),” so also 
it would be possible for Moses, by reason of the power given to him to make laws, to the effect that he 
suffered for the hardness of heart of the people certain things, among which was the putting away of 
wives, to be persuaded in regard to the laws which he promulgated according to his own judgment, that in 
these also the legislation took place with the Spirit of God. And he will say that, unless one law is spiritual 
and another is not such, this is a law, and this is spiritual, and its spiritual significance ought to be 
investigated. 


19. THE DIVORCE OF ISRAEL 


Now, keeping in mind what we said above in regard to the passage from Isaiah about the bill of 
divorcement, we will say that the mother of the people separated herself from Christ, her husband, 
without having received the bill of divorcement, but afterwards when there was found in her an unseemly 
thing, and she did not find favour in his sight, the bill of divorcement was written out for her; for when the 
new covenant called those of the Gentiles to the house of Him who had cast away his former wife, it 
virtually gave the bill of divorcement to her who formerly separated from her husband—the law, and the 
Word. Therefore he, also, having separated from her, married, so to speak, another, having given into the 
hands of the former the bill of divorcement; wherefore they can no longer do the things enjoined on them 
by the law, because of the bill of divorcement. And a sign that she has received the bill of divorcement is 
this, that Jerusalem was destroyed along with what they called the sanctuary of the things in it which 
were believed to be holy, and with the altar of burnt offerings, and all the worship associated with it. And 
a further sign of the bill of divorcement is this, that they cannot keep their feasts, even though according 
to the letter of the law designedly commanded them, in the place which the Lord God appointed to them 
for keeping feasts; but there is this also, that the whole synagogue has become unable to stone those who 
have committed this or that sin; and thousands of things commanded are a sign of the bill of divorcement; 
and the fact that “there is no more a prophet,” and that they say, “We no longer see signs;” for the Lord 
says, “He hath taken away from Judaea and from Jerusalem,” according to the word of Isaiah, “Him that is 
mighty, and her that is mighty, a powerful giant,” etc., down to the words, “a prudent hearer.” Now, He 
who is the Christ may have taken the synagogue to wife and cohabited with her, but it may be that 
afterwards she found not favour in His sight; and the reason of her not having found favour in His sight 
was, that there was found in her an unseemly thing; for what was more unseemly than the circumstance 
that, when it was proposed to them to release one at the feast, they asked for the release of Barabbas the 
robber, and the condemnation of Jesus? And what was more unseemly than the fact, that they all said in 
His case, “Crucify Him, crucify Him,” and “Away with such a fellow from the earth”? And can this be freed 
from the charge of unseemliness, “His blood be upon us, and upon our children”? Wherefore, when He 


was avenged, Jerusalem was compassed with armies, and its desolation was near, and their house was 
taken away from it, and “the daughter of Zion was left as a booth in a vineyard, and as a lodge in a garden 
of cucumbers, and as a besieged city.” And, about the same time, I think, the husband wrote out a bill of 
divorcement to his former wife, and gave it into her hands, and sent her away from his own house, and the 
bond of her who came from the Gentiles has been cancelled about which the Apostle says, “Having blotted 
out the bond written in ordinances, which was contrary to us, and He hath taken it out of the way, nailing 
it to the cross;” for Paul also and others became proselytes of Israel for her who came from the Gentiles. 
The first wife, accordingly, not having found favour before her husband, because in her had been found an 
unseemly thing, went out from the dwelling of her husband, and, going away, has become joined to 
another man, to whom she has subjected herself, whether we should call the husband Barabbas the 
robber, who is figuratively the devil, or some evil power. And in the case of some of that synagogue there 
has happened the former thing which was written in the law, but in the case of others, that which was 
second. For the last husband hated his wife and will write out for her some day at the consummation of 
things a bill of divorcement, when God so orders it, and will give it into her hands and will send her away 
from his dwelling; for as the good God will put enmity between the serpent and the woman, and between 
his seed and her seed, so will He order it that the last husband shall hate her. 


20. CHRIST AND THE GENTILES 


Now there are those in whose case it has happened that the man dwells with them without having hated 
them, because they abide in the house of the last husband, who took to himself their synagogue as wife. 
But also in their case the latter husband dies, perhaps whenever the last enemy of Christ, death, is 
destroyed. But whichever of these things may happen, whether the former or the latter to the wife, the 
former husband, it says, who sent her away, will not he able to turn back and take her to be a wife to 
himself after she has been defiled, since “it is abomination,” it says, “before the Lord thy God.” But these 
things will not seem to be consistent with this, “If the fulness of the Gentiles be come in, all Israel shall be 
saved.” But consider if it can be said to this, that, if she shall be saved by her former husband returning 
and taking her to himself as wife, she will in any case be saved after she has been polluted. A priest, then, 
will not take to himself as a wife one who has been a harlot and an outcast, but no other, as being inferior 
to the priest, is hindered from doing so. But if you seek for the harlot in regard to the calling of the 
Gentiles, you may use the passage, “Take to yourself a wife of fornication, and children of fornication,” 
etc.; for, as “the priests in the temple profane the sabbath, and are guiltless,” so he who, casting out his 
former wife, takes in due season “a wife of fornication,” having done it according to the command of Him 
who says, when it is necessary, and so long as it was necessary, “He shall not take a harlot to wife,” and, 
when it was reasonable, He says, “Take to yourself a wife of fornication.” For as the Son of man is Lord of 
the sabbath, and not the slave of the sabbath as the people are, so He who gives the law has power to give 
it “until a time of reformation,” and to change the law, and, when the time of the reformation is at hand, 
also to give after the former way and after the former heart another way and another heart, “in an 
acceptable time, and in a day of salvation.” And let these things be said according to our interpretation of 
the law in regard to the bill of divorcement. 


21. UNION OF ANGELS AND THE SOULS OF MEN 


But some one may inquire whether the human soul can be figuratively called a wife, and the angel who is 
set over her and is her ruler, with whom as her sovereign she holds conversation, can be called her 
husband; so that according to this each lawfully dwells along with the soul which is worthy of the 
guardianship of a divine angel; but sometimes after long sojourning and intercourse a cause may arise in 
the soul why she does not find favour in the eyes of the angel who is her lord and ruler, because that in it 
there is found an unseemly thing; and bonds may be written out, as such are written, and a bill of 
divorcement be written and put into the hands of her who is cast out, so that she may no longer be 
familiar with her former guardian, when she is cast out from his dwelling. And even she who has gone 
away from her former dwelling may be joined to another husband, and be unfortunate with him, not only, 
as in the case of the former, not finding favour in his sight because an unseemly thing was found in her, 
but even being hated by him. Yea, and even there might be written out from the second husband a bill of 
divorcement and it might be put into her hands from the last husband who sends her away from his 
dwelling. But whether there can be such a change of the life of angels with men, as to amount, so far as 
concerns their relation to us, to their death, one may put the question rash though it be; but be that as it 
may, she also who has once fallen away from the former husband will not return again to him, for the 
former husband who sent her away will not be able to turn back and take her as wife to himself, after she 
was defiled. And if one should dare, using a Scripture which is in circulation in the church, but not 
acknowledged by all to be divine, to soften down a precept of this kind, the passage might be taken from 
The Shepherd, concerning some who as soon as they believe are put in subjection to Michael, but falling 
away from him from love of pleasure, are put in subjection to the angel of luxury, then to the angel of 
punishment, and after this to the angel of repentance; for you observe that the wife or soul who has once 
been given to luxury no longer returns to the first ruler, but also besides suffering punishment, is put in 
subjection to one inferior to Michael; for the angel of penitence is inferior to him. We must therefore take 
heed lest there be found in us any unseemly thing, and we should not find favour in the eyes of our 
husband Christ, or of the angel who has been set over us. For if we do not take heed, perhaps we also 


shall receive the bill of divorcement, and either be bereft of our guardian, or go to another man. But I 
consider that it is not of good omen to receive, as it were, the marriage of an angel with our own soul. 


22. THE MARRIAGE OF CHURCH DIGNITARIES 


But, while dealing with the passage, I would say that we will be able perhaps now to understand and 
clearly set forth a question which is hard to grasp and see into, with regard to the legislation of the 
Apostle concerning ecclesiastical matters; for Paul wishes no one of those of the church, who has attained 
to any eminence beyond the many, as is attained in the administration of the sacraments, to make trial of 
a second marriage. For laying down the law in regard to bishops in the first Epistle to Timothy, he says, “If 
a man seeketh the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work. The bishop, therefore, must be without 
reproach, the husbands of one wife, temperate, sober-minded,” etc.; and, in regard to deacons, “Let the 
deacons,” he says, “be the husbands of one wife, ruling their children and their own houses well,” etc. 
Yea, and also when appointing widows, he says, “Let there be no one as a widow under threescore years 
old, having been the wife of one man;” and after this he says the things superadded, as being second or 
third in importance to this. And, in the Epistle to Titus, “For this cause,” he says, “I left thee in Crete that 
thou shouldest set in order the things that were wanting, and appoint elders in every city as I gave thee 
charge. If any one is blameless, the husband of one wife, having children, that believe”—of course—and so 
on. Now, when we saw that some who have been married twice may be much better than those who have 
been married once, we were perplexed why Paul does not at all permit those who have been twice 
married to be appointed to ecclesiastical dignities; for also it seemed to me that such a thing was worthy 
of examination, as it was possible that a man, who had been unfortunate in two marriages, and had lost 
his second wife while he was yet young, might have lived for the rest of his years up to old age in the 
greatest self-control and chastity. Who, then, would not naturally be perplexed why at all, when a ruler of 
the church is being sought for, we do not appoint such a man, though he has been twice married, because 
of the expressions about marriage, but lay hold of the man who has been once married as our ruler, even 
if he chance to have lived to old age with his wife, and sometimes may not have been disciplined in 
chastity and temperance? But, from what is said in the law about the bill of divorcement, I reflect whether, 
seeing that the bishop and the presbyter and the deacon are a symbol of things that truly exist in 
accordance with these names, he wished to appoint those who were figuratively once married, in order 
that he who is able to give attention to the matter, may find out from the spiritual law the one who was 
unworthy of ecclesiastical rule, whose soul did not find favour in the eyes of her husband because there 
had been found in her an unseemly thing, and she had become worthy of the bill of divorcement; for such 
a soul, having dwelt along with a second husband, and having been hated by such an one, can no longer, 
after the second bill of divorcement, return to her former husband. It is likely, therefore, also, that other 
arguments will be found by those who are wiser than we, and have more ability to see into such things, 
whether in the law about the bill of divorcement, or in the apostolic writings which prohibit those who 
have been twice married from ruling over the church or being preferred to preside over it. But, until 
something shall be found that is better and able by the excessive brilliancy of the light of knowledge to 
cast into the shade what we have uttered, we have said the things which have occurred to us in regard to 
the passages. 


23. SOME LAWS GIVEN BY CONCESSION TO HUMAN WEAKNESS 


But, even if we have seemed to touch on things too deep for our capacity in the passages, nevertheless, 
because of the literal expression these things must further be said, that some of the laws were written not 
as excellent, but as by way of accommodation to the weakness of those to whom the law was given; for 
something of this kind is indicated in the words, “Moses for your hardness of heart suffered you to put 
away your wives;” but that which is pre-eminent and superior to the law, which was written for their 
hardness of heart, is indicated in this, “But from the beginning it hath not been so.” But in the new 
covenant also there are some legal injunctions of the same order as, “Moses for your hardness of heart 
suffered you to put away your wives;” for example, because of our hardness of heart, it has been written 
on account of our weakness, “But because of fornications, let each man have his own wife and let each 
woman have her own husband;” and this, “Let the husband render unto the wife her due, and likewise 
also the wife unto the husband.” To these sayings it is accordingly subjoined, “But this I say by way of 
permission, not of commandment.” But this also, “A wife is bound for so long time as her husband liveth, 
but if her husband be dead, she is free to be married to whom she will, only in the Lord,” was said by Paul 
in view of our hardness of heart and weakness, to those who do not wish to desire earnestly the greater 
gifts and become more blessed. But now contrary to what was written, some even of the rulers of the 
church have permitted a woman to marry, even when her husband was living, doing contrary to what was 
written, where it is said, “A wife is bound for so long time as her husband liveth,” and “So then if while her 
husband liveth, she shall be joined to another man she shall be called an adulteress,” not indeed 
altogether without reason, for it is probable this concession was permitted in comparison with worse 
things, contrary to what was from the beginning ordained by law, and written. 


24. JEWISH CRITICISM OF THE LAW OF CHRIST 


But perhaps some Jewish man of those who dare to oppose the teaching of our Saviour will say, that when 


Jesus said, “Whosoever shall put away his own wife, saving for the cause of fornication, maketh her an 
adulteress,” He also gave permission to put away a wife like as well as Moses did, who was said by Him to 
have given laws for the hardness of heart of the people, and will hold that the saying, “Because he found 
in her an unseemly thing,” is to be reckoned as the same as fornication on account of which with good 
cause a wife could be cast away from her husband. But to him it must be said that, if she who committed 
adultery was according to the law to be stoned, clearly it is not in this sense that the unseemly thing is to 
be understood. For it is not necessary for adultery or any such great indecency to write a bill of 
divorcement and give it into the hands of the wife; but indeed perhaps Moses called every sin an unseemly 
thing, on the discovery of which by the husband in the wife, as not finding favour in the eyes of her 
husband, the bill of divorcement is written, and the wife is sent away from the house of her husband; “but 
from the beginning it hath not been so.” After this our Saviour says, not at all permitting the dissolution of 
marriages for any other sin than fornication alone, when detected in the wife, “Whosoever shall put away 
his own wife, saving for the cause of fornication, maketh her an adulteress.” But it might be a subject for 
inquiry if on this account He hinders any one putting away a wife, unless she be caught in fornication, for 
any other reason, as for example for poisoning, or for the destruction during the absence of her husband 
from home of an infant born to them, or for any form of murder whatsoever. And further, if she were found 
despoiling and pillaging the house of her husband, though she was not guilty of fornication, one might ask 
if he would with reason cast away such an one, seeing that the Saviour forbids any one to put away his 
own wife saving for the cause of fornication. In either case there appears to be something monstrous, 
whether it be really monstrous, I do not know; for to endure sins of such heinousness which seem to be 
worse than adultery or fornication, will appear to be irrational; but again on the other hand to act 
contrary to the design of the teaching of the Saviour, every one would acknowledge to be impious. I 
wonder therefore why He did not say, Let no one put away his own wife saving for the cause of 
fornication, but says, “Whosoever shall put away his own wife, saving for the cause of fornication, maketh 
her an adulteress.” For confessedly he who puts away his wife when she is not a fornicator, makes her an 
adulteress, so far as it lies with him, for if, “when the husband is living she shall be called an adulteress if 
she be joined to another man;” and when by putting her away, he gives to her the excuse of a second 
marriage, very plainly in this way he makes her an adulteress. But as to whether her being caught in the 
act of poisoning or committing murder, furnishes any defence of his dismissal of her, you can inquire 
yourselves; for the husband can also in other ways than by putting her away cause his own wife to commit 
adultery; as, for example, allowing her to do what she wishes beyond what is fitting, and stooping to 
friendship with what men she wishes, for often from the simplicity of husbands such false steps happen to 
wives; but whether there is a ground of defence or not for such husbands in the case of such false steps, 
you will inquire carefully, and deliver your opinion also in regard to the difficult questions raised by us on 
the passage. And even he who withholds himself from his wife makes her oftentimes to be an adulteress 
when he does not satisfy her desires, even though he does so under the appearance of greater gravity and 
self-control. And perhaps this man is more culpable who, so far as it rests with him, makes her an 
adulteress when he does not satisfy her desires than he who, for other reason than fornication, has sent 
her away,—for poisoning or murder or any of the most grievous sins. But as a woman is an adulteress, 
even though she seem to be married to a man, while the former husband is still living, so also the man 
who seems to marry her who has been put away, does not so much marry her as commit adultery with her 
according to the declaration of our Saviour. 


25. CHASTITY AND PRAYER 


Now after these things, having considered how many possible accidents may arise in marriages, which it 
was necessary for the man to endure and in this way suffer very great hardships, or if he did not endure, 
to transgress the word of Christ, the disciples say to him, taking refuge in celibacy as easier, and more 
expedient than marriage, though the latter appears to be expedient, “If the case of the man is so with his 
wife, it is not expedient to marry.” And to this the Saviour said, teaching us that absolute chastity is a gift 
given by God, and not merely the fruit of training, but given by God with prayer, “All men cannot receive 
the saying, but they to whom it is given.” Then seeing that some make a sophistical attack on the saying. 
“To whom it is given,” as if those who wished to remain pure in celibacy, but were mastered by their 
desires, had an excuse, we must say that, if we believe the Scriptures, why at all do we lay hold of the 
saying, “But they to whom it is given,” but no longer attend to this, “Ask and it shall be given you,” and to 
that which is added to it, “For every one that asketh receiveth”? For if they “to whom it is given” can 
receive this saying about absolute purity, let him who wills ask, obeying and believing Him who said, “Ask 
and it shall be given you,” and not doubting about the saying, “Every one that asketh receiveth.” But when 
there you will inquire who it is that asketh, for no one of those who do not receive has asked, even though 
he seems to have done so, since it is not lawful to say that the saying, “Every one that asketh receiveth,” 
is a lie. Who then is he that asketh, but he who has obeyed Jesus when He says, “If ye stand praying, 
believe that ye receive, and ye shall receive”? But he that asketh must do everything in his power that he 
may pray “with the spirit” and pray also “with the understanding,” and pray “without ceasing,” keeping in 
mind also the saying, “And He spake a parable unto them to the end that they ought always to pray, and 
not to faint, saying, There was in a city a judge,” etc. And it is useful to know what it is to ask, and what it 
is to receive, and what is meant by “Every one that asketh, receiveth,” and by “I say unto you though he 
will not rise and give him, because he is his friend, yet because of his importunity, he will arise and give 
him as many as he needeth.” It is therefore added, “And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be given you,” 


and so on. Further, let the saying, “All men cannot receive the saying but they to whom it is given,” be a 
stimulus to us to ask worthily of receiving; and this, “What son is there of you who shall ask his father for 
a fish, will he for a fish give him a serpent,” etc. God therefore will give the good gift, perfect purity in 
celibacy and chastity, to those who ask Him with the whole soul, and with faith, and in prayers without 
ceasing. 
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The Confessions of St. Augustin 


ST. AURELIUS AUGUSTIN BISHOP OF HIPPO 
IN THIRTEEN BOOKS 
TRANSLATED AND ANNOTATED BY 
J.G. PILKINGTON, M.A., 





VICAR OF ST. MARK’S, WEST HACKNEY; AND SOMETIME CLERICAL SECRETARY OF THEBISHOP OF LONDON’S 
FUND. 


“Thou has formed us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless till they find rest in Thee.”—Confessions, i. 1. 


“The joy of the solemn service of Thy house constraineth to tears, when it is read of Thy younger son [Luke xv. 24] that he 
was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.’“—Ibid. viii. 6. 


THE OPINION OF ST. AUGUSTIN CONCERNING HIS CONFESSIONS, AS EMBODIED IN HIS RETRACTATIONS, II. 6 


1. “The Thirteen Books of my Confessions whether they refer to my evil or good, praise the just and good 
God, and stimulate the heart and mind of man to approach unto Him. And, as far as pertaineth unto me, 
they wrought this in me when they were written, and this they work when they are read. What some think 
of them they may have seen, but that they have given much pleasure, and do give pleasure, to many 
brethren I know. From the First to the Tenth they have been written of myself; in the remaining three, of 
the Sacred Scriptures, from the text, In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth,’ even to the 
rest of the Sabbath (Gen. i. 1, ii. 2).” 


2. “In the Fourth Book, when I acknowledged the distress of my mind at the death of a friend, saying, that 
our soul, though one, had been in some manner made out of two; and therefore, I say, perchance was | 
afraid to die lest he should die wholly whom I had so much loved (chap. vi.);—this seems to me as if it 
were a light declamation rather than a grave confession, although this folly may in some sort be tempered 
by that perchance’ which follows. And in the Thirteenth Book (chap. xxxii.) what I said, viz.: that the 
firmament was made between the spiritual upper waters, and the corporeal lower waters,’ was said 
without due consideration; but the thing is very obscure.” 


[In Ep. ad Darium, Ep. ccxxxi. c. 6, written a.d. 429, Augustin says: “Accept, my son, the books containing 
my Confessions which you desired to have. In these behold me that you may not praise me more than I 
deserve; there believe what is said of me, not by others, but by myself; there mark me, and see what I 
have been in myself, by myself; and if anything in me please you, join me in praising Him to whom, and 
not to myself, I desired praise to be given. For He hath made us, and not we ourselves’ (Ps. 1. 3). Indeed, 
we had destroyed ourselves, but He who made us has made us anew (qui fecit, refecit). When, however, 
you find me in these books, pray for me that I may not fail, but be perfected (ne deficiam, sed perficiar). 
Pray, my son, pray. I feel what I say; I know what I ask.”—P. S.] 


[De Dono Perseverantiae, c. 20 (53): “Which of my smaller works could be more widely known or give 
greater pleasure than my Confessions? And although I published them before the Pelagian heresy had 
come into existence, certainly in them I said to my God, and said it frequently, Give what Thou 
commandest, and command what Thou willest’ (Conf. x. 29, 31, 37). Which words of mine, Pelagius at 
Rome, when they were mentioned in his presence by a certain brother and fellow-bishop of mine, could 
not bear. ... Moreover in those same books . . . | showed that I was granted to the faithful and daily tears 
of my mother, that I should not perish. There certainly I declared that God by His grace converted the will 
of men to the true faith, not only when they had been turned away from it, but even when they were 
opposed to it.”—P. S.] 


Book I 


Commencing with the invocation of God, Augustin relates in detail the beginning of his life, his infancy 
and boyhood, up to his fifteenth year; at which age he acknowledges that he was more inclined to all 
youthful pleasures and vices than to the study of letters. 


CHAPTER I 
HE PROCLAIMS THE GREATNESS OF GOD, WHOM HE DESIRES TO SEEK AND INVOKE, BEING AWAKENED BY HIM 


1. Great art Thou, O Lord, and greatly to be praised; great is Thy power, and of Thy wisdom there is no 
end. And man, being a part of Thy creation, desires to praise Thee, man, who bears about with him his 
mortality, the witness of his sin, even the witness that Thou “resistest the proud,”—yet man, this part of 
Thy creation, desires to praise Thee. Thou movest us to delight in praising Thee; for Thou hast formed us 
for Thyself, and our hearts are restless till they find rest in Thee. Lord, teach me to know and understand 
which of these should be first, to call on Thee, or to praise Thee; and likewise to know Thee, or to call 
upon Thee. But who is there that calls upon Thee without knowing Thee? For he that knows Thee not may 
call upon Thee as other than Thou art. Or perhaps we call on Thee that we may know Thee. “But how shall 
they call on Him in whom they have not believed? or how shall they believe without a preacher?” And 
those who seek the Lord shall praise Him. For those who seek shall find Him, and those who find Him 
shall praise Him. Let me seek Thee, Lord, in calling on Thee, and call on Thee in believing in Thee; for 
Thou hast been preached unto us. O Lord, my faith calls on Thee,—that faith which Thou hast imparted to 
me, which Thou hast breathed into me through the incarnation of Thy Son, through the ministry of Thy 
preacher. 


CHAPTER II 
THAT THE GOD WHOM WE INVOKE IS IN US, AND WE IN HIM 


2. And how shall I call upon my God—my God and my Lord? For when I call on Him I ask Him to come into 
me. And what place is there in me into which my God can come—into which God can come, even He who 
made heaven and earth? Is there anything in me, O Lord my God, that can contain Thee? Do indeed the 
very heaven and the earth, which Thou hast made, and in which Thou hast made me, contain Thee? Or, as 
nothing could exist without Thee, doth whatever exists contain Thee? Why, then, do I ask Thee to come 
into me, since I indeed exist, and could not exist if Thou wert not in me? Because I am not yet in hell, 
though Thou art even there; for “if I go down into hell Thou art there.” I could not therefore exist, could 
not exist at all, O my God, unless Thou wert in me. Or should I not rather say, that I could not exist unless 
I were in Thee from whom are all things, by whom are all things, in whom are all things? Even so, Lord; 
even so. Where do I call Thee to, since Thou art in me, or whence canst Thou come into me? For where 
outside heaven and earth can I go that from thence my God may come into me who has said, I fill heaven 
and earth”? 


CHAPTER III 
EVERYWHERE GOD WHOLLY FILLETH ALL THINGS, BUT NEITHER HEAVEN NOR EARTH CONTAINETH HIM 


3. Since, then, Thou fillest heaven and earth, do they contain Thee? Or, as they contain Thee not, dost 
Thou fill them, and yet there remains something over? And where dost Thou pour forth that which 
remaineth of Thee when the heaven and earth are filled? Or, indeed, is there no need that Thou who 
containest all things shouldest be contained of any, since those things which Thou fillest Thou fillest by 
containing them? For the vessels which Thou fillest do not sustain Thee, since should they even be broken 
Thou wilt not be poured forth. And when Thou art poured forth on us, Thou art not cast down, but we are 
uplifted; nor art Thou dissipated, but we are drawn together. But, as Thou fillest all things, dost Thou fill 
them with Thy whole self, or, as even all things cannot altogether contain Thee, do they contain a part, 
and do all at once contain the same part? Or has each its own proper part—the greater more, the smaller 
less? Is, then, one part of Thee greater, another less? Or is it that Thou art wholly everywhere whilst 
nothing altogether contains Thee? 


CHAPTER IV 
THE MAJESTY OF GOD IS SUPREME, AND HIS VIRTUES INEXPLICABLE 


4. What, then, art Thou, O my God—what, I ask, but the Lord God? For who is Lord but the Lord? or who 
is God save our God? Most high, most excellent, most potent, most omnipotent; most piteous and most 
just; most hidden and most near; most beauteous and most strong, stable, yet contained of none; 
unchangeable, yet changing all things; never new, never old; making all things new, yet bringing old age 
upon the proud and they know it not; always working, yet ever at rest; gathering, yet needing nothing; 
sustaining, pervading, and protecting; creating, nourishing, and developing; seeking, and yet possessing 
all things. Thou lovest, and burnest not; art jealous, yet free from care; repentest, and hast no sorrow; art 
angry, yet serene; changest Thy ways, leaving unchanged Thy plans; recoverest what Thou findest, having 
yet never lost; art never in want, whilst Thou rejoicest in gain; never covetous, though requiring usury. 
That Thou mayest owe, more than enough is given to Thee; yet who hath anything that is not Thine? Thou 
payest debts while owing nothing; and when Thou forgivest debts, losest nothing. Yet, O my God, my life, 
my holy joy, what is this that I have said? And what saith any man when He speaks of Thee? Yet woe to 
them that keep silence, seeing that even they who say most are as the dumb. 


CHAPTER V 


HE SEEKS REST IN GOD, AND PARDON OF HIS SINS 


5. Oh! how shall I find rest in Thee? Who will send Thee into my heart to inebriate it, so that I may forget 
my woes, and embrace Thee my only good? What art Thou to me? Have compassion on me, that I may 
speak. What am I to Thee that Thou demandest my love, and unless I give it Thee art angry, and 
threatenest me with great sorrows? Is it, then, a light sorrow not to love Thee? Alas! alas! tell me of Thy 
compassion, O Lord my God, what Thou art to me. “Say unto my soul, I am thy salvation.” So speak that I 
may hear. Behold, Lord, the ears of my heart are before Thee; open Thou them, and “say unto my soul, I 
am thy salvation.” When I hear, may I run and lay hold on Thee. Hide not Thy face from me. Let me die, 
lest I die, if only I may see Thy face. 


6. Cramped is the dwelling of my soul; do Thou expand it, that Thou mayest enter in. It is in ruins, restore 
Thou it. There is that about it which must offend Thine eyes; I confess and know it, but who will cleanse 
it? or to whom shall I cry but to Thee? Cleanse me from my secret sins, O Lord, and keep Thy servant from 
those of other men. I believe, and therefore do I speak; Lord, Thou knowest. Have I not confessed my 
transgressions unto Thee, O my God; and Thou hast put away the iniquity of my heart? I do not contend in 
judgment with Thee, who art the Truth; and I would not deceive myself, lest my iniquity lie against itself. I 
do not, therefore, contend in judgment with Thee, for “if Thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, 
who shall stand?” 


CHAPTER VI 


HE DESCRIBES HIS INFANCY, AND LAUDS THE PROTECTION AND ETERNAL PROVIDENCE OF GOD 


7. Still suffer me to speak before Thy mercy—me, “dust and ashes.” Suffer me to speak, for, behold, it is 
Thy mercy I address, and not derisive man. Yet perhaps even Thou deridest me; but when Thou art turned 
to me Thou wilt have compassion on me. For what do I wish to say, O Lord my God, but that I know not 
whence I came hither into this—shall I call it dying life or living death? Yet, as I have heard from my 
parents, from whose substance Thou didst form me,—for I myself cannot remember it,—Thy merciful 
comforts sustained me. Thus it was that the comforts of a woman’s milk entertained me; for neither my 
mother nor my nurses filled their own breasts, but Thou by them didst give me the nourishment of infancy 
according to Thy ordinance and that bounty of Thine which underlieth all things. For Thou didst cause me 
not to want more than Thou gavest, and those who nourished me willingly to give me what Thou gavest 
them. For they, by an instinctive affection, were anxious to give me what Thou hadst abundantly supplied. 
It was, in truth, good for them that my good should come from them, though, indeed, it was not from 
them, but by them; for from Thee, O God, are all good things, and from my God is all my safety. This is 
what I have since discovered, as Thou hast declared Thyself to me by the blessings both within me and 
without me which Thou hast bestowed upon me. For at that time I knew how to suck, to be satisfied when 
comfortable, and to cry when in pain—nothing beyond. 


8. Afterwards I began to laugh,—at first in sleep, then when waking. For this I have heard mentioned of 
myself, and I believe it (though I cannot remember it), for we see the same in other infants. And now little 
by little I realized where I was, and wished to tell my wishes to those who might satisfy them, but I could 
not; for my wants were within me, while they were without, and could not by any faculty of theirs enter 
into my soul. So I cast about limbs and voice, making the few and feeble signs I could, like, though indeed 
not much like, unto what I wished; and when I was not satisfied—either not being understood, or because 
it would have been injurious to me—I grew indignant that my elders were not subject unto me, and that 
those on whom I had no claim did not wait on me, and avenged myself on them by tears. That infants are 
such I have been able to learn by watching them; and they, though unknowing, have better shown me that 
I was such an one than my nurses who knew it. 


9. And, behold, my infancy died long ago, and I live. But Thou, O Lord, who ever livest, and in whom 
nothing dies (since before the world was, and indeed before all that can be called “before,” Thou existest, 


and art the God and Lord of all Thy creatures; and with Thee fixedly abide the causes of all unstable 
things, the unchanging sources of all things changeable, and the eternal reasons of all things unreasoning 
and temporal), tell me, Thy suppliant, O God; tell, O merciful One, Thy miserable servant—tell me whether 
my infancy succeeded another age of mine which had at that time perished. Was it that which I passed in 
my mother’s womb? For of that something has been made known to me, and I have myself seen women 
with child. And what, O God, my joy, preceded that life? Was I, indeed, anywhere, or anybody? For no one 
can tell me these things, neither father nor mother, nor the experience of others, nor my own memory. 
Dost Thou laugh at me for asking such things, and command me to praise and confess Thee for what I 
know? 


10. I give thanks to Thee, Lord of heaven and earth, giving praise to Thee for that my first being and 
infancy, of which I have no memory; for Thou hast granted to man that from others he should come to 
conclusions as to himself, and that he should believe many things concerning himself on the authority of 
feeble women. Even then I had life and being; and as my infancy closed I was already seeking for signs by 
which my feelings might be made known to others. Whence could such a creature come but from Thee, O 
Lord? Or shall any man be skilful enough to fashion himself? Or is there any other vein by which being 
and life runs into us save this, that “Thou, O Lord, hast made us,” with whom being and life are one, 
because Thou Thyself art being and life in the highest? Thou art the highest, “Thou changest not,” neither 
in Thee doth this present day come to an end, though it doth end in Thee, since in Thee all such things 
are; for they would have no way of passing away unless Thou sustainedst them. And since “Thy years shall 
have no end,” Thy years are an ever present day. And how many of ours and our fathers’ days have passed 
through this Thy day, and received from it their measure and fashion of being, and others yet to come 
shall so receive and pass away! “But Thou art the same;” and all the things of to-morrow and the days yet 
to come, and all of yesterday and the days that are past, Thou wilt do to-day, Thou hast done to-day. What 
is it to me if any understand not? Let him still rejoice and say, “What is this?” Let him rejoice even so, and 
rather love to discover in failing to discover, than in discovering not to discover Thee. 


CHAPTER VII 
HE SHOWS BY EXAMPLE THAT EVEN INFANCY IS PRONE TO SIN 


11. Hearken, O God! Alas for the sins of men! Man saith this, and Thou dost compassionate him; for Thou 
didst create him, but didst not create the sin that is in him. Who bringeth to my remembrance the sin of 
my infancy? For before Thee none is free from sin, not even the infant which has lived but a day upon the 
earth. Who bringeth this to my remembrance? Doth not each little one, in whom I behold that which I do 
not remember of myself? In what, then, did I sin? Is it that I cried for the breast? If I should now so cry,— 
not indeed for the breast, but for the food suitable to my years,—I should be most justly laughed at and 
rebuked. What I then did deserved rebuke; but as I could not understand those who rebuked me, neither 
custom nor reason suffered me to be rebuked. For as we grow we root out and cast from us such habits. I 
have not seen any one who is wise, when “purging” anything cast away the good. Or was it good, even for 
a time, to strive to get by crying that which, if given, would be hurtful—to be bitterly indignant that those 
who were free and its elders, and those to whom it owed its being, besides many others wiser than it, who 
would not give way to the nod of its good pleasure, were not subject unto it—to endeavour to harm, by 
struggling as much as it could, because those commands were not obeyed which only could have been 
obeyed to its hurt? Then, in the weakness of the infant’s limbs, and not in its will, lies its innocency. I 
myself have seen and known an infant to be jealous though it could not speak. It became pale, and cast 
bitter looks on its foster-brother. Who is ignorant of this? Mothers and nurses tell us that they appease 
these things by I know not what remedies; and may this be taken for innocence, that when the fountain of 
milk is flowing fresh and abundant, one who has need should not be allowed to share it, though needing 
that nourishment to sustain life? Yet we look leniently on these things, not because they are not faults, nor 
because the faults are small, but because they will vanish as age increases. For although you may allow 
these things now, you could not bear them with equanimity if found in an older person. 


12. Thou, therefore, O Lord my God, who gavest life to the infant, and a frame which, as we see, Thou 
hast endowed with senses, compacted with limbs, beautified with form, and, for its general good and 
safety, hast introduced all vital energies—Thou commandest me to praise Thee for these things, “to give 
thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praise unto Thy name, O Most High;” for Thou art a God omnipotent and 
good, though Thou hadst done nought but these things, which none other can do but Thou, who alone 
madest all things, O Thou most fair, who madest all things fair, and orderest all according to Thy law. This 
period, then, of my life, O Lord, of which I have no remembrance, which I believe on the word of others, 
and which I guess from other infants, it chagrins me—true though the guess be—to reckon in this life of 
mine which I lead in this world; inasmuch as, in the darkness of my forgetfulness, it is like to that which I 
passed in my mother’s womb. But if “I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me,” 
where, I pray thee, O my God, where, Lord, or when was I, Thy servant, innocent? But behold, I pass by 
that time, for what have I to do with that, the memories of which I cannot recall? 


CHAPTER VIII 


THAT WHEN A BOY HE LEARNED TO SPEAK, NOT BY ANY SET METHOD, BUT FROM THE ACTS AND WORDS OF HIS 
PARENTS 


13. Did I not, then, growing out of the state of infancy, come to boyhood, or rather did it not come to me, 
and succeed to infancy? Nor did my infancy depart (for whither went it?); and yet it did no longer abide, 
for I was no longer an infant that could not speak, but a chattering boy. I remember this, and I afterwards 
observed how I first learned to speak, for my elders did not teach me words in any set method, as they did 
letters afterwards; but myself, when I was unable to say all I wished and to whomsoever I desired, by 
means of the whimperings and broken utterances and various motions of my limbs, which I used to 
enforce my wishes, repeated the sounds in my memory by the mind, O my God, which Thou gavest me. 
When they called anything by name, and moved the body towards it while they spoke, I saw and gathered 
that the thing they wished to point out was called by the name they then uttered; and that they did mean 
this was made plain by the motion of the body, even by the natural language of all nations expressed by 
the countenance, glance of the eye, movement of other members, and by the sound of the voice indicating 
the affections of the mind, as it seeks, possesses, rejects, or avoids. So it was that by frequently hearing 
words, in duly placed sentences, I gradually gathered what things they were the signs of; and having 
formed my mouth to the utterance of these signs, I thereby expressed my will. Thus I exchanged with 
those about me the signs by which we express our wishes, and advanced deeper into the stormy 
fellowship of human life, depending the while on the authority of parents, and the beck of elders. 


CHAPTER IX 


CONCERNING THE HATRED OF LEARNING, THE LOVE OF PLAY, AND THE FEAR OF BEING WHIPPED NOTICEABLE 
IN BOYS: AND OF THE FOLLY OF OUR ELDERS AND MASTERS 


14. O my God! what miseries and mockeries did I then experience, when obedience to my teachers was 
set before me as proper to my boyhood, that I might flourish in this world, and distinguish myself in the 
science of speech, which should get me honour amongst men, and deceitful riches! After that I was put to 
school to get learning, of which I (worthless as I was) knew not what use there was; and yet, if slow to 
learn, I was flogged! For this was deemed praiseworthy by our forefathers; and many before us, passing 
the same course, had appointed beforehand for us these troublesome ways by which we were compelled 
to pass, multiplying labour and sorrow upon the sons of Adam. But we found, O Lord, men praying to 
Thee, and we learned from them to conceive of Thee, according to our ability, to be some Great One, who 
was able (though not visible to our senses) to hear and help us. For as a boy I began to pray to Thee, my 
“help” and my “refuge,” and in invoking Thee broke the bands of my tongue, and entreated Thee though 
little, with no little earnestness, that I might not be beaten at school. And when Thou heardedst me not, 
giving me not over to folly thereby, my elders, yea, and my own parents too, who wished me no ill, laughed 
at my stripes, my then great and grievous ill. 


15. Is there any one, Lord, with so high a spirit, cleaving to Thee with so strong an affection—for even a 
kind of obtuseness may do that much—but is there, I say, any one who, by cleaving devoutly to Thee, is 
endowed with so great a courage that he can esteem lightly those racks and hooks, and varied tortures of 
the same sort, against which, throughout the whole world, men supplicate Thee with great fear, deriding 
those who most bitterly fear them, just as our parents derided the torments with which our masters 
punished us when we were boys? For we were no less afraid of our pains, nor did we pray less to Thee to 
avoid them; and yet we sinned, in writing, or reading, or reflecting upon our lessons less than was 
required of us. For we wanted not, O Lord, memory or capacity, of which, by Thy will, we possessed 
enough for our age,—but we delighted only in play; and we were punished for this by those who were 
doing the same things themselves. But the idleness of our elders they call business, whilst boys who do 
the like are punished by those same elders, and yet neither boys nor men find any pity. For will any one of 
good sense approve of my being whipped because, as a boy, I played ball, and so was hindered from 
learning quickly those lessons by means of which, as a man, I should play more unbecomingly? And did he 
by whom I was beaten do other than this, who, when he was overcome in any little controversy with a co- 
tutor, was more tormented by anger and envy than I when beaten by a playfellow in a match at ball? 


CHAPTER X 


THROUGH A LOVE OF BALL-PLAYING AND SHOWS, HE NEGLECTS HIS STUDIES AND THE INJUNCTIONS OF HIS 
PARENTS 


16. And yet I erred, O Lord God, the Creator and Disposer of all things in Nature,—but of sin the Disposer 
only,—I erred, O Lord my God, in doing contrary to the wishes of my parents and of those masters; for this 
learning which they (no matter for what motive) wished me to acquire, I might have put to good account 
afterwards. For I disobeyed them not because I had chosen a better way, but from a fondness for play, 
loving the honour of victory in the matches, and to have my ears tickled with lying fables, in order that 
they might itch the more furiously—the same curiosity beaming more and more in my eyes for the shows 
and sports of my elders. Yet those who give these entertainments are held in such high repute, that almost 
all desire the same for their children, whom they are still willing should be beaten, if so be these same 


games keep them from the studies by which they desire them to arrive at being the givers of them. Look 
down upon these things, O Lord, with compassion, and deliver us who now call upon Thee; deliver those 
also who do not call upon Thee, that they may call upon Thee, and that Thou mayest deliver them. 


CHAPTER XI 


SEIZED BY DISEASE, HIS MOTHER BEING TROUBLED, HE EARNESTLY DEMANDS BAPTISM, WHICH ON RECOVERY 
IS POSTPONED—HIS FATHER NOT AS YET BELIEVING IN CHRIST 


17. Even as a boy I had heard of eternal life promised to us through the humility of the Lord our God 
condescending to our pride, and I was signed with the sign of the cross, and was seasoned with His salt 
even from the womb of my mother, who greatly trusted in Thee. Thou sawest, O Lord, how at one time, 
while yet a boy, being suddenly seized with pains in the stomach, and being at the point of death—Thou 
sawest, O my God, for even then Thou wast my keeper, with what emotion of mind and with what faith I 
solicited from the piety of my mother, and of Thy Church, the mother of us all, the baptism of Thy Christ, 
my Lord and my God. On which, the mother of my flesh being much troubled,—since she, with a heart 
pure in Thy faith, travailed in birth more lovingly for my eternal salvation,—would, had I not quickly 
recovered, have without delay provided for my initiation and washing by Thy life-giving sacraments, 
confessing Thee, O Lord Jesus, for the remission of sins. So my cleansing was deferred, as if I must needs, 
should I live, be further polluted; because, indeed, the guilt contracted by sin would, after baptism, be 
greater and more perilous. Thus I at that time believed with my mother and the whole house, except my 
father; yet he did not overcome the influence of my mother’s piety in me so as to prevent my believing in 
Christ, as he had not yet believed in Him. For she was desirous that Thou, O my God, shouldst be my 
Father rather than he; and in this Thou didst aid her to overcome her husband, to whom, though the 
better of the two, she yielded obedience, because in this she yielded obedience to Thee, who dost so 
command. 


18. I beseech Thee, my God, I would gladly know, if it be Thy will, to what end my baptism was then 
deferred? Was it for my good that the reins were slackened, as it were, upon me for me to sin? Or were 
they not slackened? If not, whence comes it that it is still dinned into our ears on all sides, “Let him alone, 
let him act as he likes, for he is not yet baptized”? But as regards bodily health, no one exclaims, “Let him 
be more seriously wounded, for he is not yet cured!” How much better, then, had it been for me to have 
been cured at once; and then, by my own and my friends’ diligence, my soul’s restored health had been 
kept safe in Thy keeping, who gavest it! Better, in truth. But how numerous and great waves of temptation 
appeared to hang over me after my childhood! These were foreseen by my mother; and she preferred that 
the unformed clay should be exposed to them rather than the image itself. 


CHAPTER XII 


BEING COMPELLED, HE GAVE HIS ATTENTION TO LEARNING; BUT FULLY ACKNOWLEDGES THAT THIS WAS THE 
WORK OF GOD 


19. But in this my childhood (which was far less dreaded for me than youth) I had no love of learning, and 
hated to be forced to it, yet was I forced to it notwithstanding; and this was well done towards me, but I 
did not well, for I would not have learned had I not been compelled. For no man doth well against his will, 
even if that which he doth be well. Neither did they who forced me do well, but the good that was done to 
me came from Thee, my God. For they considered not in what way I should employ what they forced me to 
learn, unless to satisfy the inordinate desires of a rich beggary and a shameful glory. But Thou, by whom 
the very hairs of our heads are numbered, didst use for my good the error of all who pressed me to learn; 
and my own error in willing not to learn, didst Thou make use of for my punishment—of which I, being so 
small a boy and so great a sinner, was not unworthy. Thus by the instrumentality of those who did not well 
didst Thou well for me; and by my own sin didst Thou justly punish me. For it is even as Thou hast 
appointed, that every inordinate affection should bring its own punishment. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HE DELIGHTED IN LATIN STUDIES AND THE EMPTY FABLES OF THE POETS, BUT HATED THE ELEMENTS OF 
LITERATURE AND THE GREEK LANGUAGE 


20. But what was the cause of my dislike of Greek literature, which I studied from my boyhood, I cannot 
even now understand. For the Latin I loved exceedingly—not what our first masters, but what the 
grammarians teach; for those primary lessons of reading, writing, and ciphering, I considered no less of a 
burden and a punishment than Greek. Yet whence was this unless from the sin and vanity of this life? for I 
was “but flesh, a wind that passeth away and cometh not again.” For those primary lessons were better, 
assuredly, because more certain; seeing that by their agency I acquired, and still retain, the power of 
reading what I find written, and writing myself what I will; whilst in the others I was compelled to learn 
about the wanderings of a certain AEneas, oblivious of my own, and to weep for Biab dead, because she 
slew herself for love; while at the same time I brooked with dry eyes my wretched self dying far from 
Thee, in the midst of those things, O God, my life. 


21. For what can be more wretched than the wretch who pities not himself shedding tears over the death 
of Dido for love of AEneas, but shedding no tears over his own death in not loving Thee, O God, light of my 
heart, and bread of the inner mouth of my soul, and the power that weddest my mind with my innermost 
thoughts? I did not love Thee, and committed fornication against Thee; and those around me thus sinning 
cried, “Well done! Well done!” For the friendship of this world is fornication against Thee; and “Well done! 
Well done!” is cried until one feels ashamed not to be such a man. And for this I shed no tears, though I 
wept for Dido, who sought death at the sword’s point, myself the while seeking the lowest of Thy 
creatures—having forsaken Thee—earth tending to the earth; and if forbidden to read these things, how 
grieved would I feel that I was not permitted to read what grieved me. This sort of madness is considered 
a more honourable and more fruitful learning than that by which I learned to read and write. 


22. But now, O my God, cry unto my soul; and let Thy Truth say unto me, “It is not so; it is not so; better 
much was that first teaching.” For behold, I would rather forget the wanderings of AEneas, and all such 
things, than how to write and read. But it is true that over the entrance of the grammar school there 
hangs a vail; but this is not so much a sign of the majesty of the mystery, as of a covering for error. Let not 
them exclaim against me of whom I am no longer in fear, whilst I confess to Thee, my God, that which my 
soul desires, and acquiesce in reprehending my evil ways, that I may love Thy good ways. Neither let 
those cry out against me who buy or sell grammar-learning. For if I ask them whether it be true, as the 
poet says, that AEneas once came to Carthage, the unlearned will reply that they do not know, the learned 
will deny it to be true. But if I ask with what letters the name AEneas is written, all who have learnt this 
will answer truly, in accordance with the conventional understanding men have arrived at as to these 
signs. Again, if I should ask which, if forgotten, would cause the greatest inconvenience in our life, 
reading and writing, or these poetical fictions, who does not see what every one would answer who had 
not entirely forgotten himself? I erred, then, when as a boy I preferred those vain studies to those more 
profitable ones, or rather loved the one and hated the other. “One and one are two, two and two are four,” 
this was then in truth a hateful song to me; while the wooden horse full of armed men, and the burning of 
Troy, and the “spectral image” of Creusa were a most pleasant spectacle of vanity. 


CHAPTER XIV 


WHY HE DESPISED GREEK LITERATURE, AND EASILY LEARNED LATIN 


23. But why, then, did I dislike Greek learning which was full of like tales? For Homer also was skilled in 
inventing similar stories, and is most sweetly vain, yet was he disagreeable to me as a boy. I believe Virgil, 
indeed, would be the same to Grecian children, if compelled to learn him, as I was Homer. The difficulty, 
in truth, the difficulty of learning a foreign language mingled as it were with gall all the sweetness of 
those fabulous Grecian stories. For not a single word of it did I understand, and to make me do so, they 
vehemently urged me with cruel threatenings and punishments. There was a time also when (as an infant) 
I knew no Latin; but this I acquired without any fear or tormenting, by merely taking notice, amid the 
blandishments of my nurses, the jests of those who smiled on me, and the sportiveness of those who toyed 
with me. I learnt all this, indeed, without being urged by any pressure of punishment, for my own heart 
urged me to bring forth its own conceptions, which I could not do unless by learning words, not of those 
who taught me, but of those who talked to me; into whose ears, also, I brought forth whatever I discerned. 
From this it is sufficiently clear that a free curiosity hath more influence in our learning these things than 
a necessity full of fear. But this last restrains the overflowings of that freedom, through Thy laws, O God,— 
Thy laws, from the ferule of the schoolmaster to the trials of the martyr, being effective to mingle for us a 
salutary bitter, calling us back to Thyself from the pernicious delights which allure us from Thee. 


CHAPTER XV 
HE ENTREATS GOD, THAT WHATEVER USEFUL THINGS HE LEARNED AS A BOY MAY BE DEDICATED TO HIM 


24. Hear my prayer, O Lord; let not my soul faint under Thy discipline, nor let me faint in confessing unto 
Thee Thy mercies, whereby Thou hast saved me from all my most mischievous ways, that Thou mightest 
become sweet to me beyond all the seductions which I used to follow; and that I may love Thee entirely, 
and grasp Thy hand with my whole heart, and that Thou mayest deliver me from every temptation, even 
unto the end. For lo, O Lord, my King and my God, for Thy service be whatever useful thing I learnt as a 
boy—for Thy service what I speak, and write, and count. For when I learned vain things, Thou didst grant 
me Thy discipline; and my sin in taking delight in those vanities, Thou hast forgiven me. I learned, indeed, 
in them many useful words; but these may be learned in things not vain, and that is the safe way for 
youths to walk in. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HE DISAPPROVES OF THE MODE OF EDUCATING YOUTH, AND HE POINTS OUT WHY WICKEDNESS IS ATTRIBUTED 
TO THE GODS BY THE POETS 


25. But woe unto thee, thou stream of human custom! Who shall stay thy course? How long shall it be 
before thou art dried up? How long wilt thou carry down the sons of Eve into that huge and formidable 


ocean, which even they who are embarked on the cross (lignum) can scarce pass over? Do I not read in 
thee of Jove the thunderer and adulterer? And the two verily he could not be; but it was that, while the 
fictitious thunder served as a cloak, he might have warrant to imitate real adultery. Yet which of our 
gowned masters can lend a temperate ear to a man of his school who cries out and says: “These were 
Homer’s fictions; he transfers things human to the gods. I could have wished him to transfer divine things 
to us.” But it would have been more true had he said: “These are, indeed, his fictions, but he attributed 
divine attributes to sinful men, that crimes might not be accounted crimes, and that whosoever committed 
any might appear to imitate the celestial gods and not abandoned men.” 


26. And yet, thou stream of hell, into thee are cast the sons of men, with rewards for learning these 
things; and much is made of it when this is going on in the forum in the sight of laws which grant a salary 
over and above the rewards. And thou beatest against thy rocks and roarest, saying, “Hence words are 
learnt; hence eloquence is to be attained, most necessary to persuade people to your way of thinking, and 
to unfold your opinions.” So, in truth, we should never have understood these words, “golden shower,” 


“bosom,” “intrigue,” “highest heavens,” and other words written in the same place, unless Terence had 
introduced a good-for-nothing youth upon the stage, setting up Jove as his example of lewdness:— 


“Viewing a picture, where the tale was drawn, 

Of Jove’s descending in a golden shower 

To Danae’s bosom . . . with a woman to intrigue.” 

And see how he excites himself to lust, as if by celestial authority, when he says:— 
“Great Jove, 

Who shakes the highest heavens with his thunder, 

And I, poor mortal man, not do the same! 

I did it, and with all my heart I did it.” 


Not one whit more easily are the words learnt for this vileness, but by their means is the vileness 
perpetrated with more confidence. I do not blame the words, they being, as it were, choice and precious 
vessels, but the wine of error which was drunk in them to us by inebriated teachers; and unless we drank, 
we were beaten, without liberty of appeal to any sober judge. And yet, O my God,—in whose presence I 
can now with security recall this,—did I, unhappy one, learn these things willingly, and with delight, and 
for this was I called a boy of good promise. 


CHAPTER XVII 
HE CONTINUES ON THE UNHAPPY METHOD OF TRAINING YOUTH IN LITERARY SUBJECTS 


27. Bear with me, my God, while I speak a little of those talents Thou hast bestowed upon me, and on 
what follies I wasted them. For a lesson sufficiently disquieting to my soul was given me, in hope of praise, 
and fear of shame or stripes, to speak the words of Juno, as she raged and sorrowed that she could not 


“Latium bar 
From all approaches of the Dardan king,” 


which I had heard Juno never uttered. Yet were we compelled to stray in the footsteps of these poetic 
fictions, and to turn that into prose which the poet had said in verse. And his speaking was most 
applauded in whom, according to the reputation of the persons delineated, the passions of anger and 
sorrow were most strikingly reproduced, and clothed in the most suitable language. But what is it to me, 
O my true Life, my God, that my declaiming was applauded above that of many who were my 
contemporaries and fellow-students? Behold, is not all this smoke and wind? Was there nothing else, too, 
on which I could exercise my wit and tongue? Thy praise, Lord, Thy praises might have supported the 
tendrils of my heart by Thy Scriptures; so had it not been dragged away by these empty trifles, a shameful 
prey of the fowls of the air. For there is more than one way in which men sacrifice to the fallen angels. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


MEN DESIRE TO OBSERVE THE RULES OF LEARNING, BUT NEGLECT THE ETERNAL RULES OF EVERLASTING 
SAFETY 


28. But what matter of surprise is it that I was thus carried towards vanity, and went forth from Thee, O 
my God, when men were proposed to me to imitate, who, should they in relating any acts of theirs—not in 
themselves evil—be guilty of a barbarism or solecism, when censured for it became confounded; but when 
they made a full and ornate oration, in well-chosen words, concerning their own licentiousness, and were 


applauded for it, they boasted? Thou seest this, O Lord, and keepest silence, “long-suffering, and 
plenteous in mercy and truth,” as Thou art. Wilt Thou keep silence for ever? And even now Thou drawest 
out of this vast deep the soul that seeketh Thee and thirsteth after Thy delights, whose “heart said unto 
Thee,” I have sought Thy face, “Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” For I was far from Thy face, through my 
darkened affections. For it is not by our feet, nor by change of place, that we either turn from Thee or 
return to Thee. Or, indeed, did that younger son look out for horses, or chariots, or ships, or fly away with 
visible wings, or journey by the motion of his limbs, that he might, in a far country, prodigally waste all 
that Thou gavest him when he set out? A kind Father when Thou gavest, and kinder still when he returned 
destitute! So, then, in wanton, that is to say, in darkened affections, lies distance from Thy face. 


29. Behold, O Lord God, and behold patiently, as Thou art wont to do, how diligently the sons of men 
observe the conventional rules of letters and syllables, received from those who spoke prior to them, and 
yet neglect the eternal rules of everlasting salvation received from Thee, insomuch that he who practises 
or teaches the hereditary rules of pronunciation, if, contrary to grammatical usage, he should say, without 
aspirating the first letter, a uman being, will offend men more than if, in opposition to Thy 
commandments, he, a human being, were to hate a human being. As if, indeed, any man should feel that 
an enemy could be more destructive to him than that hatred with which he is excited against him, or that 
he could destroy more utterly him whom he persecutes than he destroys his own soul by his enmity. And 
of a truth, there is no science of letters more innate than the writing of conscience—that he is doing unto 
another what he himself would not suffer. How mysterious art Thou, who in silence “dwellest on high,” 
Thou God, the only great, who by an unwearied law dealest out the punishment of blindness to illicit 
desires! When a man seeking for the reputation of eloquence stands before a human judge while a 
thronging multitude surrounds him, inveighs against his enemy with the most fierce hatred, he takes most 
vigilant heed that his tongue slips not into grammatical error, but takes no heed lest through the fury of 
his spirit he cut off a man from his fellow-men. 


30. These were the customs in the midst of which I, unhappy boy, was cast, and on that arena it was that I 
was more fearful of perpetrating a barbarism than, having done so, of envying those who had not. These 
things I declare and confess unto Thee, my God, for which I was applauded by them whom I then thought 
it my whole duty to please, for I did not perceive the gulf of infamy wherein I was cast away from Thine 
eyes. For in Thine eyes what was more infamous than I was already, displeasing even those like myself, 
deceiving with innumerable lies both tutor, and masters, and parents, from love of play, a desire to see 
frivolous spectacles, and a stage-stuck restlessness, to imitate them? Pilferings I committed from my 
parents’ cellar and table, either enslaved by gluttony, or that I might have something to give to boys who 
sold me their play, who, though they sold it, liked it as well as I In this play, likewise, I often sought 
dishonest victories, I myself being conquered by the vain desire of pre-eminence. And what could I so 
little endure, or, if I detected it, censured I so violently, as the very things I did to others, and, when 
myself detected I was censured, preferred rather to quarrel than to yield? Is this the innocence of 
childhood? Nay, Lord, nay, Lord; I entreat Thy mercy, O my God. For these same sins, as we grow older, 
are transferred from governors and masters, from nuts, and balls, and sparrows, to magistrates and kings, 
to gold, and lands, and slaves, just as the rod is succeeded by more severe chastisements. It was, then, the 
stature of childhood that Thou, O our King, didst approve of as an emblem of humility when Thou saidst: 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


31. But yet, O Lord, to Thee, most excellent and most good, Thou Architect and Governor of the universe, 
thanks had been due unto Thee, our God, even hadst Thou willed that I should not survive my boyhood. 
For I existed even then; I lived, and felt, and was solicitous about my own well-being,—a trace of that most 
mysterious unity from whence I had my being; I kept watch by my inner sense over the wholeness of my 
senses, and in these insignificant pursuits, and also in my thoughts on things insignificant, I learnt to take 
pleasure in truth. I was averse to being deceived, I had a vigorous memory, was provided with the power 
of speech, was softened by friendship, shunned sorrow, meanness, ignorance. In such a being what was 
not wonderful and praiseworthy? But all these are gifts of my God; I did not give them to myself; and they 
are good, and all these constitute myself. Good, then, is He that made me, and He is my God; and before 
Him will I rejoice exceedingly for every good gift which, as a boy, I had. For in this lay my sin, that not in 
Him, but in His creatures—myself and the rest—I sought for pleasures, honours, and truths, falling 
thereby into sorrows, troubles, and errors. Thanks be to Thee, my joy, my pride, my confidence, my God— 
thanks be to Thee for Thy gifts; but preserve Thou them to me. For thus wilt Thou preserve me; and those 
things which Thou hast given me shall be developed and perfected, and I myself shall be with Thee, for 
from Thee is my being. 


Book II 


He advances to puberty, and indeed to the early part of the sixteenth year of his age, in which, having 
abandoned his studies, he indulged in lustful pleasures, and, with his companions, committed theft. 


CHAPTER I 


HE DEPLORES THE WICKEDNESS OF HIS YOUTH 


1. I Will now call to mind my past foulness, and the carnal corruptions of my soul, not because I love them, 
but that I may love Thee, O my God. For love of Thy love do I it, recalling, in the very bitterness of my 
remembrance, my most vicious ways, that Thou mayest grow sweet to me,—Thou sweetness without 
deception! Thou sweetness happy and assured!—and re-collecting myself out of that my dissipation, in 
which I was torn to pieces, while, turned away from Thee the One, I lost myself among many vanities. For 
I even longed in my youth formerly to be satisfied with worldly things, and I dared to grow wild again with 
various and shadowy loves; my form consumed away, and I became corrupt in Thine eyes, pleasing myself, 
and eager to please in the eyes of men. 


CHAPTER II 


STRICKEN WITH EXCEEDING GRIEF, HE REMEMBERS THE DISSOLUTE PASSIONS IN WHICH, IN HIS SIXTEENTH 
YEAR, HE USED TO INDULGE 


2. But what was it that I delighted in save to love and to be beloved? But I held it not in moderation, mind 
to mind, the bright path of friendship, but out of the dark concupiscence of the flesh and the 
effervescence of youth exhalations came forth which obscured and overcast my heart, so that I was unable 
to discern pure affection from unholy desire. Both boiled confusedly within me, and dragged away my 
unstable youth into the rough places of unchaste desires, and plunged me into a gulf of infamy. Thy anger 
had overshadowed me, and I knew it not. I was become deaf by the rattling of the chains of my mortality, 
the punishment for my soul’s pride; and I wandered farther from Thee, and Thou didst “suffer” me; and I 
was tossed to and fro, and wasted, and poured out, and boiled over in my fornications, and Thou didst 
hold Thy peace, O Thou my tardy joy! Thou then didst hold Thy peace, and I wandered still farther from 
Thee, into more and more barren seed-plots of sorrows, with proud dejection and restless lassitude. 


3. Oh for one to have regulated my disorder, and turned to my profit the fleeting beauties of the things 
around me, and fixed a bound to their sweetness, so that the tides of my youth might have spent 
themselves upon the conjugal shore, if so be they could not be tranquillized and satisfied within the object 
of a family, as Thy law appoints, O Lord,—who thus formest the offspring of our death, being able also 
with a tender hand to blunt the thorns which were excluded from Thy paradise! For Thy omnipotency is 
not far from us even when we are far from Thee, else in truth ought I more vigilantly to have given heed 
to the voice from the clouds: “Nevertheless, such shall have trouble in the flesh, but I spare you;” and, “It 
is good for a man not to touch a woman;” and, “He that is unmarried careth for the things that belong to 
the Lord, how he may please the Lord; but he that is married careth for the things that are of the world, 
how he may please his wife.” I should, therefore, have listened more attentively to these words, and, being 
severed “for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,” I would with greater happiness have expected Thy embraces. 


4. But I, poor fool, seethed as does the sea, and, forsaking Thee, followed the violent course of my own 
stream, and exceeded all Thy limitations; nor did I escape Thy scourges. For what mortal can do so? But 
Thou wert always by me, mercifully angry, and dashing with the bitterest vexations all my illicit pleasures, 
in order that I might seek pleasures free from vexation. But where I could meet with such except in Thee, 
O Lord, I could not find,—except in Thee, who teachest by sorrow, and woundest us to heal us, and killest 
us that we may not die from Thee. Where was I, and how far was I exiled from the delights of Thy house, 
in that sixteenth year of the age of my flesh, when the madness of lust—to the which human 
shamelessness granteth full freedom, although forbidden by Thy laws—held complete sway over me, and I 
resigned myself entirely to it? Those about me meanwhile took no care to save me from ruin by marriage, 
their sole care being that I should learn to make a powerful speech, and become a persuasive orator. 


CHAPTER III 


CONCERNING HIS FATHER, A FREEMAN OF THAGASTE, THE ASSISTER OF HIS SON’S STUDIES, AND ON THE 
ADMONITIONS OF HIS MOTHER ON THE PRESERVATION OF CHASTITY 


5. And for that year my studies were intermitted, while after my return from Madaura (a neighbouring 


city, whither I had begun to go in order to learn grammar and rhetoric), the expenses for a further 
residence at Carthage were provided for me; and that was rather by the determination than the means of 
my father, who was but a poor freeman of Thagaste. To whom do I narrate this? Not unto Thee, my God; 
but before Thee unto my own kind, even to that small part of the human race who may chance to light 
upon these my writings. And to what end? That I and all who read the same may reflect out of what 
depths we are to cry unto Thee. For what cometh nearer to Thine ears than a confessing heart and a life 
of faith? For who did not extol and praise my father, in that he went even beyond his means to supply his 
son with all the necessaries for a far journey for the sake of his studies? For many far richer citizens did 
not the like for their children. But yet this same father did not trouble himself how I grew towards Thee, 
nor how chaste I was, so long as I was skilful in speaking—however barren I was to Thy tilling, O God, 
who art the sole true and good Lord of my heart, which is Thy field. 


6. But while, in that sixteenth year of my age, I resided with my parents, having holiday from school for a 
time (this idleness being imposed upon me by my parents’ necessitous circumstances), the thorns of lust 
grew rank over my head, and there was no hand to pluck them out. Moreover when my father, seeing me 
at the baths, perceived that I was becoming a man, and was stirred with a restless youthfulness, he, as if 
from this anticipating future descendants, joyfully told it to my mother; rejoicing in that intoxication 
wherein the world so often forgets Thee, its Creator, and falls in love with Thy creature instead of Thee, 
from the invisible wine of its own perversity turning and bowing down to the most infamous things. But in 
my mother’s breast Thou hadst even now begun Thy temple, and the commencement of Thy holy 
habitation, whereas my father was only a catechumen as yet, and that but recently. She then started up 
with a pious fear and trembling; and, although I had not yet been baptized, she feared those crooked ways 
in which they walk who turn their back to Thee, and not their face. 


7. Woe is me! and dare I affirm that Thou heldest Thy peace, O my God, while I strayed farther from Thee? 
Didst Thou then hold Thy peace to me? And whose words were they but Thine which by my mother, Thy 
faithful handmaid, Thou pouredst into my ears, none of which sank into my heart to make me do it? For 
she desired, and I remember privately warned me, with great solicitude, “not to commit fornication; but 
above all things never to defile another man’s wife.” These appeared to me but womanish counsels, which 
I should blush to obey. But they were Thine, and I knew it not, and I thought that Thou heldest Thy peace, 
and that it was she who spoke, through whom Thou heldest not Thy peace to me, and in her person wast 
despised by me, her son, “the son of Thy handmaid, Thy servant.” But this I knew not; and rushed on 
headlong with such blindness, that amongst my equals I was ashamed to be less shameless, when I heard 
them pluming themselves upon their disgraceful acts, yea, and glorying all the more in proportion to the 
greatness of their baseness; and I took pleasure in doing it, not for the pleasure’s sake only, but for the 
praise. What is worthy of dispraise but vice? But I made myself out worse than I was, in order that I might 
not be dispraised; and when in anything I had not sinned as the abandoned ones, I would affirm that I had 
done what I had not, that I might not appear abject for being more innocent, or of less esteem for being 
more chaste. 


8. Behold with what companions I walked the streets of Babylon, in whose filth I was rolled, as if in 
cinnamon and precious ointments. And that I might cleave the more tenaciously to its very centre, my 
invisible enemy trod me down, and seduced me, I being easily seduced. Nor did the mother of my flesh, 
although she herself had ere this fled “out of the midst of Babylon,”—progressing, however, but slowly in 
the skirts of it,—in counselling me to chastity, so bear in mind what she had been told about me by her 
husband as to restrain in the limits of conjugal affection (if it could not be cut away to the quick) what she 
knew to be destructive in the present and dangerous in the future. But she took no heed of this, for she 
was afraid lest a wife should prove a hindrance and a clog to my hopes. Not those hopes of the future 
world, which my mother had in Thee; but the hope of learning, which both my parents were too anxious 
that I should acquire,—he, because he had little or no thought of Thee, and but vain thoughts for me—she, 
because she calculated that those usual courses of learning would not only be no drawback, but rather a 
furtherance towards my attaining Thee. For thus I conjecture, recalling as well as I can the dispositions of 
my parents. The reins, meantime, were slackened towards me beyond the restraint of due severity, that I 
might play, yea, even to dissoluteness, in whatsoever I fancied. And in all there was a mist, shutting out 
from my sight the brightness of Thy truth, O my God; and my iniquity displayed itself as from very 
“fatness.” 


CHAPTER IV 


HE COMMITS THEFT WITH HIS COMPANIONS, NOT URGED ON BY POVERTY, BUT FROM A CERTAIN DISTASTE OF 
WELL-DOING 


9. Theft is punished by Thy law, O Lord, and by the law written in men’s hearts, which iniquity itself 
cannot blot out. For what thief will suffer a thief? Even a rich thief will not suffer him who is driven to it 
by want. Yet had I a desire to commit robbery, and did so, compelled neither by hunger, nor poverty 
through a distaste for well-doing, and a lustiness of iniquity. For I pilfered that of which I had already 
sufficient, and much better. Nor did I desire to enjoy what I pilfered, but the theft and sin itself. There was 
a pear-tree close to our vineyard, heavily laden with fruit, which was tempting neither for its colour nor its 
flavour. To shake and rob this some of us wanton young fellows went, late one night (having, according to 


our disgraceful habit, prolonged our games in the streets until then), and carried away great loads, not to 
eat ourselves, but to fling to the very swine, having only eaten some of them; and to do this pleased us all 
the more because it was not permitted. Behold my heart, O my God; behold my heart, which Thou hadst 
pity upon when in the bottomless pit. Behold, now, let my heart tell Thee what it was seeking there, that I 
should be gratuitously wanton, having no inducement to evil but the evil itself. It was foul, and I loved it. I 
loved to perish. I loved my own error—not that for which I erred, but the error itself. Base soul, falling 
from Thy firmament to utter destruction—not seeking aught through the shame but the shame itself! 


CHAPTER V 


CONCERNING THE MOTIVES TO SIN, WHICH ARE NOT IN THE LOVE OF EVIL, BUT IN THE DESIRE OF OBTAINING 
THE PROPERTY OF OTHERS 


10. There is a desirableness in all beautiful bodies, and in gold, and silver, and all things; and in bodily 
contact sympathy is powerful, and each other sense hath his proper adaptation of body. Worldly honour 
hath also its glory, and the power of command, and of overcoming; whence proceeds also the desire for 
revenge. And yet to acquire all these, we must not depart from Thee, O Lord, nor deviate from Thy law. 
The life which we live here hath also its peculiar attractiveness, through a certain measure of comeliness 
of its own, and harmony with all things here below. The friendships of men also are endeared by a sweet 
bond, in the oneness of many souls. On account of all these, and such as these, is sin committed; while 
through an inordinate preference for these goods of a lower kind, the better and higher are neglected,— 
even Thou, our Lord God, Thy truth, and Thy law. For these meaner things have their delights, but not like 
unto my God, who hath created all things; for in Him doth the righteous delight, and He is the sweetness 
of the upright in heart. 


11. When, therefore, we inquire why a crime was committed, we do not believe it, unless it appear that 
there might have been the wish to obtain some of those which we designated meaner things, or else a fear 
of losing them. For truly they are beautiful and comely, although in comparison with those higher and 
celestial goods they be abject and contemptible. A man hath murdered another; what was his motive? He 
desired his wife or his estate; or would steal to support himself; or he was afraid of losing something of 
the kind by him; or, being injured, he was burning to be revenged. Would he commit murder without a 
motive, taking delight simply in the act of murder? Who would credit it? For as for that savage and brutal 
man, of whom it is declared that he was gratuitously wicked and cruel, there is yet a motive assigned. 
“Lest through idleness,” he says, “hand or heart should grow inactive.” And to what purpose? Why, even 
that, having once got possession of the city through that practice of wickedness, he might attain unto 
honours, empire, and wealth, and be exempt from the fear of the laws, and his difficult circumstances 
from the needs of his family, and the consciousness of his own wickedness. So it seems that even Catiline 
himself loved not his own villanies, but something else, which gave him the motive for committing them. 


CHAPTER VI 


WHY HE DELIGHTED IN THAT THEFT, WHEN ALL THINGS WHICH UNDER THE APPEARANCE OF GOOD INVITE TO 
VICE ARE TRUE AND PERFECT IN GOD ALONE 


12. What was it, then, that I, miserable one, so doted on in thee, thou theft of mine, thou deed of 
darkness, in that sixteenth year of my age? Beautiful thou wert not, since thou wert theft. But art thou 
anything, that so I may argue the case with thee? Those pears that we stole were fair to the sight, because 
they were Thy creation, Thou fairest of all, Creator of all, Thou good God—God, the highest good, and my 
true good. Those pears truly were pleasant to the sight; but it was not for them that my miserable soul 
lusted, for I had abundance of better, but those I plucked simply that I might steal. For, having plucked 
them, I threw them away, my sole gratification in them being my own sin, which I was pleased to enjoy. 
For if any of these pears entered my mouth, the sweetener of it was my sin in eating it. And now, O Lord 
my God, I ask what it was in that theft of mine that caused me such delight; and behold it hath no beauty 
in it—not such, I mean, as exists in justice and wisdom; nor such as is in the mind, memory, senses, and 
animal life of man; nor yet such as is the glory and beauty of the stars in their courses; or the earth, or the 
sea, teeming with incipient life, to replace, as it is born, that which decayeth; nor, indeed, that false and 
shadowy beauty which pertaineth to deceptive vices. 


13. For thus doth pride imitate high estate, whereas Thou alone art God, high above all. And what does 
ambition seek but honours and renown, whereas Thou alone art to be honoured above all, and renowned 
for evermore? The cruelty of the powerful wishes to be feared; but who is to be feared but God only, out of 
whose power what can be forced away or withdrawn—when, or where, or whither, or by whom? The 
enticements of the wanton would fain be deemed love; and yet is naught more enticing than Thy charity, 
nor is aught loved more healthfully than that, Thy truth, bright and beautiful above all. Curiosity affects a 
desire for knowledge, whereas it is Thou who supremely knowest all things. Yea, ignorance and 
foolishness themselves are concealed under the names of ingenuousness and harmlessness, because 
nothing can be found more ingenuous than Thou; and what is more harmless, since it is a sinner’s own 
works by which he is harmed? And sloth seems to long for rest; but what sure rest is there besides the 
Lord? Luxury would fain be called plenty and abundance; but Thou art the fulness and unfailing 


plenteousness of unfading joys. Prodigality presents a shadow of liberality; but Thou art the most lavish 
giver of all good. Covetousness desires to possess much; and Thou art the Possessor of all things. Envy 
contends for excellence; but what so excellent as Thou? Anger seeks revenge; who avenges more justly 
than Thou? Fear starts at unwonted and sudden chances which threaten things beloved, and is wary for 
their security; but what can happen that is unwonted or sudden to Thee? or who can deprive Thee of what 
Thou lovest? or where is there unshaken security save with Thee? Grief languishes for things lost in which 
desire had delighted itself, even because it would have nothing taken from it, as nothing can be from 
Thee. 


14. Thus doth the soul commit fornication when she turns away from Thee, and seeks without Thee what 
she cannot find pure and untainted until she returns to Thee. Thus all pervertedly imitate Thee who 
separate themselves far from Thee and raise themselves up against Thee. But even by thus imitating Thee 
they acknowledge Thee to be the Creator of all nature, and so that there is no place whither they can 
altogether retire from Thee. What, then, was it that I loved in that theft? And wherein did I, even 
corruptedly and pervertedly, imitate my Lord? Did I wish, if only by artifice, to act contrary to Thy law, 
because by power I could not, so that, being a captive, I might imitate an imperfect liberty by doing with 
impunity things which I was not allowed to do, in obscured likeness of Thy omnipotency? Behold this 
servant of Thine, fleeing from his Lord, and following a shadow! O rottenness! O monstrosity of life and 
profundity of death! Could I like that which was unlawful only because it was unlawful? 


CHAPTER VII 


HE GIVES THANKS TO GOD FOR THE REMISSION OF HIS SINS, AND REMINDS EVERY ONE THAT THE SUPREME 
GOD MAY HAVE PRESERVED US FROM GREATER SINS 


15. “What shall I render unto the Lord,” that whilst my memory recalls these things my soul is not 
appalled at them? I will love Thee, O Lord, and thank Thee, and confess unto Thy name, because Thou 
hast put away from me these so wicked and nefarious acts of mine. To Thy grace I attribute it, and to Thy 
mercy, that Thou hast melted away my sin as it were ice. To Thy grace also I attribute whatsoever of evil I 
have not committed; for what might I not have committed, loving as I did the sin for the sin’s sake? Yea, 
all I confess to have been pardoned me, both those which I committed by my own perverseness, and those 
which, by Thy guidance, I committed not. Where is he who, reflecting upon his own infirmity, dares to 
ascribe his chastity and innocency to his own strength, so that he should love Thee the less, as if he had 
been in less need of Thy mercy, whereby Thou dost forgive the transgressions of those that turn to Thee? 
For whosoever, called by Thee, obeyed Thy voice, and shunned those things which he reads me recalling 
and confessing of myself, let him not despise me, who, being sick, was healed by that same Physician by 
whose aid it was that he was not sick, or rather was less sick. And for this let him love Thee as much, yea, 
all the more, since by whom he sees me to have been restored from so great a feebleness of sin, by Him 
he sees himself from a like feebleness to have been preserved. 


CHAPTER VIII 
IN HIS THEFT HE LOVED THE COMPANY OF HIS FELLOW-SINNERS 


16. “What fruit had I then,” wretched one, in those things which, when I remember them, cause me shame 
—above all in that theft, which I loved only for the theft’s sake? And as the theft itself was nothing, all the 
more wretched was I who loved it. Yet by myself alone I would not have done it—I recall what my heart 
was—alone I could not have done it. I loved, then, in it the companionship of my accomplices with whom I 
did it. I did not, therefore, love the theft alone—yea, rather, it was that alone that I loved, for the 
companionship was nothing. What is the fact? Who is it that can teach me, but He who illuminateth mine 
heart and searcheth out the dark corners thereof? What is it that hath come into my mind to inquire 
about, to discuss, and to reflect upon? For had I at that time loved the pears I stole, and wished to enjoy 
them, I might have done so alone, if I could have been satisfied with the mere commission of the theft by 
which my pleasure was secured; nor needed I have provoked that itching of my own passions, by the 
encouragement of accomplices. But as my enjoyment was not in those pears, it was in the crime itself, 
which the company of my fellow-sinners produced. 


CHAPTER IX 
IT WAS A PLEASURE TO HIM ALSO TO LAUGH WHEN SERIOUSLY DECEIVING OTHERS 


17. By what feelings, then, was I animated? For it was in truth too shameful; and woe was me who had it. 
But still what was it? “Who can understand his errors?” We laughed, because our hearts were tickled at 
the thought of deceiving those who little imagined what we were doing, and would have vehemently 
disapproved of it. Yet, again, why did I so rejoice in this, that I did it not alone? Is it that no one readily 
laughs alone? No one does so readily; but yet sometimes, when men are alone by themselves, nobody 
being by, a fit of laughter overcomes them when anything very droll presents itself to their senses or 
mind. Yet alone I would not have done it—alone I could not at all have done it. Behold, my God, the lively 
recollection of my soul is laid bare before Thee—alone I had not committed that theft, wherein what I 


stole pleased me not, but rather the act of stealing; nor to have done it alone would I have liked so well, 
neither would I have done it. O Friendship too unfriendly! thou mysterious seducer of the soul, thou 
greediness to do mischief out of mirth and wantonness, thou craving for others’ loss, without desire for 
my own profit or revenge; but when they say, “Let us go, let us do it,” we are ashamed not to be 
shameless. 


CHAPTER X 
WITH GOD THERE IS TRUE REST AND LIFE UNCHANGING 


18. Who can unravel that twisted and tangled knottiness? It is foul. I hate to reflect on it. I hate to look on 
it. But thee do I long for, O righteousness and innocency, fair and comely to all virtuous eyes, and of a 
satisfaction that never palls! With thee is perfect rest, and life unchanging. He who enters into thee enters 
into the joy of his Lord, and shall have no fear, and shall do excellently in the most Excellent. I sank away 
from Thee, O my God, and I wandered too far from Thee, my stay, in my youth, and became to myself an 
unfruitful land. 


Book III 


Of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth years of his age, passed at Carthage, when, having 
completed his course of studies, he is caught in the snares of a licentious passion, and falls into the errors 
of the Manichaeans. 


CHAPTER I 


DELUDED BY AN INSANE LOVE, HE, THOUGH FOUL AND DISHONOURABLE, DESIRES TO BE THOUGHT ELEGANT 
AND URBANE 


1. To Carthage I came, where a cauldron of unholy loves bubbled up all around me. I loved not as yet, yet I 
loved to love; and with a hidden want, I abhorred myself that I wanted not. I searched about for something 
to love, in love with loving, and hating security, and a way not beset with snares. For within me I had a 
dearth of that inward food, Thyself, my God, though that dearth caused me no hunger; but I remained 
without all desire for incorruptible food, not because I was already filled thereby, but the more empty I 
was the more [| loathed it. For this reason my soul was far from well, and, full of ulcers, it miserably cast 
itself forth, craving to be excited by contact with objects of sense. Yet, had these no soul, they would not 
surely inspire love. To love and to be loved was sweet to me, and all the more when I succeeded in 
enjoying the person I loved. I befouled, therefore, the spring of friendship with the filth of concupiscence, 
and I dimmed its lustre with the hell of lustfulness; and yet, foul and dishonourable as I was, I craved, 
through an excess of vanity, to be thought elegant and urbane. I fell precipitately, then, into the love in 
which I longed to be ensnared. My God, my mercy, with how much bitterness didst Thou, out of Thy 
infinite goodness, besprinkle for me that sweetness! For I was both beloved, and secretly arrived at the 
bond of enjoying; and was joyfully bound with troublesome ties, that I might be scourged with the burning 
iron rods of jealousy, suspicion, fear, anger, and strife. 


CHAPTER II 


IN PUBLIC SPECTACLES HE IS MOVED BY AN EMPTY COMPASSION. HE IS ATTACKED BY A TROUBLESOME 
SPIRITUAL DISEASE 


2. Stage-plays also drew me away, full of representations of my miseries and of fuel to my fire. Why does 
man like to be made sad when viewing doleful and tragical scenes, which yet he himself would by no 
means suffer? And yet he wishes, as a spectator, to experience from them a sense of grief, and in this very 
grief his pleasure consists. What is this but wretched insanity? For a man is more affected with these 
actions, the less free he is from such affections. Howsoever, when he suffers in his own person, it is the 
custom to style it “misery” but when he compassionates others, then it is styled “mercy.” But what kind of 
mercy is it that arises from fictitious and scenic passions? The hearer is not expected to relieve, but 
merely invited to grieve; and the more he grieves, the more he applauds the actor of these fictions. And if 
the misfortunes of the characters (whether of olden times or merely imaginary) be so represented as not 
to touch the feelings of the spectator, he goes away disgusted and censorious; but if his feelings be 
touched, he sits it out attentively, and sheds tears of joy. 


3. Are sorrows, then, also loved? Surely all men desire to rejoice? Or, as man wishes to be miserable, is 
he, nevertheless, glad to be merciful, which, because it cannot exist without passion, for this cause alone 
are passions loved? This also is from that vein of friendship. But whither does it go? Whither does it flow? 
Wherefore runs it into that torrent of pitch, seething forth those huge tides of loathsome lusts into which 
it is changed and transformed, being of its own will cast away and corrupted from its celestial clearness? 
Shall, then, mercy be repudiated? By no means. Let us, therefore, love sorrows sometimes. But beware of 
uncleanness, O my soul, under the protection of my God, the God of our fathers, who is to be praised and 
exalted above all for ever, beware of uncleanness. For I have not now ceased to have compassion; but then 
in the theatres I sympathized with lovers when they sinfully enjoyed one another, although this was done 
fictitiously in the play. And when they lost one another, I grieved with them, as if pitying them, and yet had 
delight in both. But now-a-days I feel much more pity for him that delighteth in his wickedness, than for 
him who is counted as enduring hardships by failing to obtain some pernicious pleasure, and the loss of 
some miserable felicity. This, surely, is the truer mercy, but grief hath no delight in it. For though he that 
condoles with the unhappy be approved for his office of charity, yet would he who had real compassion 
rather there were nothing for him to grieve about. For if goodwill be ill-willed (which it cannot), then can 
he who is truly and sincerely commiserating wish that there should be some unhappy ones, that he might 
commiserate them. Some grief may then be justified, none loved. For thus dost Thou, O Lord God, who 
lovest souls far more purely than do we, and art more incorruptibly compassionate, although Thou art 
wounded by no sorrow. “And who is sufficient for these things?” 


4. But I, wretched one, then loved to grieve, and sought out what to grieve at, as when, in another man’s 
misery, though reigned and counterfeited, that delivery of the actor best pleased me, and attracted me the 
most powerfully, which moved me to tears. What marvel was it that an unhappy sheep, straying from Thy 
flock, and impatient of Thy care, I became infected with a foul disease? And hence came my love of griefs 
—not such as should probe me too deeply, for I loved not to suffer such things as I loved to look upon, but 
such as, when hearing their fictions, should lightly affect the surface; upon which, like as with empoisoned 
nails, followed burning, swelling, putrefaction, and horrible corruption. Such was my life! But was it life, 
O my God? 


CHAPTER III 


NOT EVEN WHEN AT CHURCH DOES HE SUPPRESS HIS DESIRES. IN THE SCHOOL OF RHETORIC HE ABHORS THE 
ACTS OF THE SUBVERTERS 


5. And Thy faithful mercy hovered over me afar. Upon what unseemly iniquities did I wear myself out, 
following a sacrilegious curiosity, that, having deserted Thee, it might drag me into the treacherous abyss, 
and to the beguiling obedience of devils, unto whom I immolated my wicked deeds, and in all which Thou 
didst scourge me! I dared, even while Thy solemn rites were being celebrated within the walls of Thy 
church, to desire, and to plan a business sufficient to procure me the fruits of death; for which Thou 
chastisedst me with grievous punishments, but nothing in comparison with my fault, O Thou my greatest 
mercy, my God, my refuge from those terrible hurts, among which I wandered with presumptuous neck, 
receding farther from Thee, loving my own ways, and not Thine—loving a vagrant liberty. 


6. Those studies, also, which were accounted honourable, were directed towards the courts of law; to 
excel in which, the more crafty I was, the more I should be praised. Such is the blindness of men, that 
they even glory in their blindness. And now I was head in the School of Rhetoric, whereat I rejoiced 
proudly, and became inflated with arrogance, though more sedate, O Lord, as Thou knowest, and 
altogether removed from the subvertings of those “subverters” (for this stupid and diabolical name was 
held to be the very brand of gallantry) amongst whom I lived, with an impudent shamefacedness that I 
was not even as they were. And with them I was, and at times I was delighted with their friendship whose 
acts I ever abhorred, that is, their “subverting,” wherewith they insolently attacked the modesty of 
strangers, which they disturbed by uncalled for jeers, gratifying thereby their mischievous mirth. Nothing 
can more nearly resemble the actions of devils than these. By what name, therefore, could they be more 
truly called than “subverters”?—being themselves subverted first, and altogether perverted—being 
secretly mocked at and seduced by the deceiving spirits, in what they themselves delight to jeer at and 
deceive others. 


CHAPTER IV 


IN THE NINETEENTH YEAR OF HIS AGE (HIS FATHER HAVING DIED TWO YEARS BEFORE) HE IS LED BY THE 
“HORTENSIUS” OF CICERO TO “PHILOSOPHY,” TO GOD, AND A BETTER MODE OF THINKING 


7. Among such as these, at that unstable period of my life, I studied books of eloquence, wherein I was 
eager to be eminent from a damnable and inflated purpose, even a delight in human vanity. In the 
ordinary course of study, I lighted upon a certain book of Cicero, whose language, though not his heart, 
almost all admire. This book of his contains an exhortation to philosophy, and is called Hortensius. This 
book, in truth, changed my affections, and turned my prayers to Thyself, O Lord, and made me have other 
hopes and desires. Worthless suddenly became every vain hope to me; and, with an incredible warmth of 
heart, I yearned for an immortality of wisdom, and began now to arise that I might return to Thee. Not, 
then, to improve my language—which I appeared to be purchasing with my mother’s means, in that my 
nineteenth year, my father having died two years before—not to improve my language did I have recourse 
to that book; nor did it persuade me by its style, but its matter. 


8. How ardent was I then, my God, how ardent to fly from earthly things to Thee! Nor did I know how 
Thou wouldst deal with me. For with Thee is wisdom. In Greek the love of wisdom is called “philosophy,” 
with which that book inflamed me. There be some who seduce through philosophy, under a great, and 
alluring, and honourable name colouring and adorning their own errors. And almost all who in that and 
former times were such, are in that book censured and pointed out. There is also disclosed that most 
salutary admonition of Thy Spirit, by Thy good and pious servant: “Beware lest any man spoil you through 
philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after 
Christ: for in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” And since at that time (as Thou, O Light 
of my heart, knowest) the words of the apostle were unknown to me, I was delighted with that 
exhortation, in so far only as I was thereby stimulated, and enkindled, and inflamed to love, seek, obtain, 
hold, and embrace, not this or that sect, but wisdom itself, whatever it were; and this alone checked me 
thus ardent, that the name of Christ was not in it. For this name, according to Thy mercy, O Lord, this 
name of my Saviour Thy Son, had my tender heart piously drunk in, deeply treasured even with my 
mother’s milk; and whatsoever was without that name, though never so erudite, polished, and truthful, 
took not complete hold of me. 


CHAPTER V 


HE REJECTS THE SACRED SCRIPTURES AS TOO SIMPLE, AND AS NOT TO BE COMPARED WITH THE DIGNITY OF 
TULLY 


9. I resolved, therefore, to direct my mind to the Holy Scriptures, that I might see what they were. And 
behold, I perceive something not comprehended by the proud, not disclosed to children, but lowly as you 
approach, sublime as you advance, and veiled in mysteries; and I was not of the number of those who 
could enter into it, or bend my neck to follow its steps. For not as when now I speak did I feel when I 
tuned towards those Scriptures, but they appeared to me to be unworthy to be compared with the dignity 
of Tully; for my inflated pride shunned their style, nor could the sharpness of my wit pierce their inner 
meaning. Yet, truly, were they such as would develope in little ones; but I scorned to be a little one, and, 
swollen with pride, I looked upon myself as a great one. 


CHAPTER VI 


DECEIVED BY HIS OWN FAULT, HE FALLS INTO THE ERRORS OF THE MANICHAEANS, WHO GLORIED IN THE TRUE 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOD AND IN A THOROUGH EXAMINATION OF THINGS 


10. Therefore I fell among men proudly raving, very carnal, and voluble, in whose mouths were the snares 
of the devil—the birdlime being composed of a mixture of the syllables of Thy name, and of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and of the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. These names departed not out of their 
mouths, but so far forth as the sound only and the clatter of the tongue, for the heart was empty of truth. 
Still they cried, “Truth, Truth,” and spoke much about it to me, “yet was it not in them;” but they spake 
falsely not of Thee only—who, verily, art the Truth—but also of these elements of this world, Thy 
creatures. And I, in truth, should have passed by philosophers, even when speaking truth concerning 
them, for love of Thee, my Father, supremely good, beauty of all things beautiful. O Truth, Truth! how 
inwardly even then did the marrow of my soul pant after Thee, when they frequently, and in a multiplicity 
of ways, and in numerous and huge books, sounded out Thy name to me, though it was but a voice! And 
these were the dishes in which to me, hungering for Thee, they, instead of Thee, served up the sun and 
moon, Thy beauteous works—but yet Thy works, not Thyself, nay, nor Thy first works. For before these 
corporeal works are Thy spiritual ones, celestial and shining though they be. But I hungered and thirsted 
not even after those first works of Thine, but after Thee Thyself, the Truth, “with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning;” yet they still served up to me in those dishes glowing phantasies, than which 
better were it to love this very sun (which, at least, is true to our sight), than those illusions which deceive 
the mind through the eye. And yet, because I supposed them to be Thee, I fed upon them; not with avidity, 
for Thou didst not taste to my mouth as Thou art, for Thou wast not these empty fictions; neither was I 
nourished by them, but the rather exhausted. Food in our sleep appears like our food awake; yet the 
sleepers are not nourished by it, for they are asleep. But those things were not in any way like unto Thee 
as Thou hast now spoken unto me, in that those were corporeal phantasies, false bodies, than which these 
true bodies, whether celestial or terrestrial, which we perceive with our fleshly sight, are much more 
certain. These things the very beasts and birds perceive as well as we, and they are more certain than 
when we imagine them. And again, we do with more certainty imagine them, than by them conceive of 
other greater and infinite bodies which have no existence. With such empty husks was I then fed, and was 
not fed. But Thou, my Love, in looking for whom I fail that I may be strong, art neither those bodies that 
we see, although in heaven, nor art Thou those which we see not there; for Thou hast created them, nor 
dost Thou reckon them amongst Thy greatest works. How far, then, art Thou from those phantasies of 
mine, phantasies of bodies which are not at all, than which the images of those bodies which are, are 
more certain, and still more certain the bodies themselves, which yet Thou art not; nay, nor yet the soul, 
which is the life of the bodies. Better, then, and more certain is the life of bodies than the bodies 
themselves. But Thou art the life of souls, the life of lives, having life in Thyself; and Thou changest not, O 
Life of my soul. 


11. Where, then, wert Thou then to me, and how far from me? Far, indeed, was I wandering away from 
Thee, being even shut out from the very husks of the swine, whom with husks I fed. For how much better, 
then, are the fables of the grammarians and poets than these snares! For verses, and poems, and Medea 
flying, are more profitable truly than these men’s five elements, variously painted, to answer to the five 
caves of darkness, none of which exist, and which slay the believer. For verses and poems I can turn into 
true food, but the “Medea flying,” though I sang, I maintained it not; though I heard it sung, I believed it 
not; but those things I did believe. Woe, woe, by what steps was I dragged down “to the depths of hell!’”— 
toiling and turmoiling through want of Truth, when I sought after Thee, my God,—to Thee I confess it, 
who hadst mercy on me when I had not yet confessed,—sought after Thee not according to the 
understanding of the mind, in which Thou desiredst that I should excel the beasts, but according to the 
sense of the flesh! Thou wert more inward to me than my most inward part; and higher than my highest. I 
came upon that bold woman, who “is simple, and knoweth nothing,” the enigma of Solomon, sitting “at 
the door of the house on a seat,” and saying, “Stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten in secret is 
pleasant.” This woman seduced me, because she found my soul beyond its portals, dwelling in the eye of 
my flesh, and thinking on such food as through it I had devoured. 


CHAPTER VII 


HE ATTACKS THE DOCTRINE OF THE MANICHAEANS CONCERNING EVIL, GOD, AND THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF 
THE PATRIARCHS 


12. For I was ignorant as to that which really is, and was, as it were, violently moved to give my support to 
foolish deceivers, when they asked me, “Whence is evil?”—and, “Is God limited by a bodily shape, and has 
He hairs and nails?”—and, “Are they to be esteemed righteous who had many wives at once and did kill 
men, and sacrificed living creatures?” At which things I, in my ignorance, was much disturbed, and, 
retreating from the truth, I appeared to myself to be going towards it; because as yet I knew not that evil 
was naught but a privation of good, until in the end it ceases altogether to be; which how should I see, the 
sight of whose eyes saw no further than bodies, and of my mind no further than a phantasm? And I knew 
not God to be a Spirit, not one who hath parts extended in length and breadth, nor whose being was bulk; 
for every bulk is less in a part than in the whole, and, if it be infinite, it must be less in such part as is 
limited by a certain space than in its infinity; and cannot be wholly everywhere, as Spirit, as God is. And 
what that should be in us, by which we were like unto God, and might rightly in Scripture be said to be 
after “the image of God,” I was entirely ignorant. 


13. Nor had I knowledge of that true inner righteousness, which doth not judge according to custom, but 
out of the most perfect law of God Almighty, by which the manners of places and times were adapted to 
those places and times—being itself the while the same always and everywhere, not one thing in one 
place, and another in another; according to which Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and Moses, and David, 
and all those commended by the mouth of God were righteous, but were judged unrighteous by foolish 
men, judging out of man’s judgment, and gauging by the petty standard of their own manners the 
manners of the whole human race. Like as if in an armoury, one knowing not what were adapted to the 
several members should put greaves on his head, or boot himself with a helmet, and then complain 
because they would not fit. Or as if, on some day when in the afternoon business was forbidden, one were 
to fume at not being allowed to sell as it was lawful to him in the forenoon. Or when in some house he 
sees a servant take something in his hand which the butler is not permitted to touch, or something done 
behind a stable which would be prohibited in the dining-room, and should be indignant that in one house, 
and one family, the same thing is not distributed everywhere to all. Such are they who cannot endure to 
hear something to have been lawful for righteous men in former times which is not so now; or that God, 
for certain temporal reasons, commanded them one thing, and these another, but both obeying the same 
righteousness; though they see, in one man, one day, and one house, different things to be fit for different 
members, and a thing which was formerly lawful after a time unlawful—that permitted or commanded in 
one corner, which done in another is justly prohibited and punished. Is justice, then, various and 
changeable? Nay, but the times over which she presides are not all alike, because they are times. But 
men, whose days upon the earth are few, because by their own perception they cannot harmonize the 
causes of former ages and other nations, of which they had no experience, with these of which they have 
experience, though in one and the same body, day, or family, they can readily see what is suitable for each 
member, season, part, and person—to the one they take exception, to the other they submit. 


14. These things I then knew not, nor observed. They met my eyes on every side, and I saw them not. I 
composed poems, in which it was not permitted me to place every foot everywhere, but in one metre one 
way, and in another, nor even in any one verse the same foot in all places. Yet the art itself by which I 
composed had not different principles for these different cases, but comprised all in one. Still I saw not 
how that righteousness, which good and holy men submitted to, far more excellently and sublimely 
comprehended in one all those things which God commanded, and in no part varied, though in varying 
times it did not prescribe all things at once, but distributed and enjoined what was proper for each. And I, 
being blind, blamed those pious fathers, not only for making use of present things as God commanded and 
inspired them to do, but also for foreshowing things to come as God was revealing them. 


CHAPTER VIII 
HE ARGUES AGAINST THE SAME AS TO THE REASON OF OFFENCES 


15. Can it at any time or place be an unrighteous thing for a man to love God with all his heart, with all his 
soul, and with all his mind, and his neighbour as himself? Therefore those offences which be contrary to 
nature are everywhere and at all times to be held in detestation and punished; such were those of the 
Sodomites, which should all nations commit, they should all be held guilty of the same crime by the divine 
law, which hath not so made men that they should in that way abuse one another. For even that fellowship 
which should be between God and us is violated, when that same nature of which He is author is polluted 
by the perversity of lust. But those offences which are contrary to the customs of men are to be avoided 
according to the customs severally prevailing; so that an agreement made, and confirmed by custom or 
law of any city or nation, may not be violated at the lawless pleasure of any, whether citizen or stranger. 
For any part which is not consistent with its whole is unseemly. But when God commands anything 
contrary to the customs or compacts of any nation to be done, though it were never done by them before, 
it is to be done; and if intermitted it is to be restored, and, if never established, to be established. For if it 
be lawful for a king, in the state over which he reigns, to command that which neither he himself nor any 


one before him had commanded, and to obey him cannot be held to be inimical to the public interest,— 
nay, it were so if he were not obeyed (for obedience to princes is a general compact of human society),— 
how much more, then, ought we unhesitatingly to obey God, the Governor of all His creatures! For as 
among the authorities of human society the greater authority is obeyed before the lesser, so must God 
above all. 


16. So also in deeds of violence, where there is a desire to harm, whether by contumely or injury; and 
both of these either by reason of revenge, as one enemy against another; or to obtain some advantage 
over another, as the highwayman to the traveller; or for the avoiding of some evil, as with him who is in 
fear of another; or through envy, as the unfortunate man to one who is happy; or as he that is prosperous 
in anything to him who he fears will become equal to himself, or whose equality he grieves at; or for the 
mere pleasure in another’s pains, as the spectators of gladiators, or the deriders and mockers of others. 
These be the chief iniquities which spring forth from the lust of the flesh, of the eye, and of power, 
whether singly, or two together, or all at once. And so do men live in opposition to the three and seven, 
that psaltery “of ten strings,” Thy ten commandments, O God most high and most sweet. But what foul 
offences can there be against Thee who canst not be defiled? Or what deeds of violence against thee who 
canst not be harmed? But Thou avengest that which men perpetrate against themselves, seeing also that 
when they sin against Thee, they do wickedly against their own souls; and iniquity gives itself the lie, 
either by corrupting or perverting their nature, which Thou hast made and ordained, or by an immoderate 
use of things permitted, or in “burning” in things forbidden to that use which is against nature; or when 
convicted, raging with heart and voice against Thee, kicking against the pricks; or when, breaking 
through the pale of human society, they audaciously rejoice in private combinations or divisions, 
according as they have been pleased or offended. And these things are done whenever Thou art forsaken, 
O Fountain of Life, who art the only and true Creator and Ruler of the universe, and by a self-willed pride 
any one false thing is selected therefrom and loved. So, then, by a humble piety we return to Thee; and 
thou purgest us from our evil customs, and art merciful unto the sins of those who confess unto Thee, and 
dost “hear the groaning of the prisoner,” and dost loosen us from those fetters which we have forged for 
ourselves, if we lift not up against Thee the horns of a false liberty,—losing all through craving more, by 
loving more our own private good than Thee, the good of all. 


CHAPTER IX 


THAT THE JUDGMENT OF GOD AND MEN AS TO HUMAN ACTS OF VIOLENCE, IS DIFFERENT 


17. But amidst these offences of infamy and violence, and so many iniquities, are the sins of men who are, 
on the whole, making progress; which, by those who judge rightly, and after the rule of perfection, are 
censured, yet commended withal, upon the hope of bearing fruit, like as in the green blade of the growing 
corn. And there are some which resemble offences of infamy or violence, and yet are not sins, because 
they neither offend Thee, our Lord God, nor social custom: when, for example, things suitable for the 
times are provided for the use of life, and we are uncertain whether it be out of a lust of having; or when 
acts are punished by constituted authority for the sake of correction, and we are uncertain whether it be 
out of a lust of hurting. Many a deed, then, which in the sight of men is disapproved, is approved by Thy 
testimony; and many a one who is praised by men is, Thou being witness, condemned; because frequently 
the view of the deed, and the mind of the doer, and the hidden exigency of the period, severally vary. But 
when Thou unexpectedly commandest an unusual and unthought-of thing—yea, even if Thou hast formerly 
forbidden it, and still for the time keepest secret the reason of Thy command, and it even be contrary to 
the ordinance of some society of men, who doubts but it is to be done, inasmuch as that society is 
righteous which serves Thee? But blessed are they who know Thy commands! For all things were done by 
them who served Thee either to exhibit something necessary at the time, or to foreshow things to come. 


CHAPTER X 


HE REPROVES THE TRIFLINGS OF THE MANICHAEANS AS TO THE FRUITS OF THE EARTH 


18. These things being ignorant of, I derided those holy servants and prophets of Thine. And what did I 
gain by deriding them but to be derided by Thee, being insensibly, and little by little, led on to those 
follies, as to credit that a fig-tree wept when it was plucked, and that the mother-tree shed milky tears? 
Which fig notwithstanding, plucked not by his own but another’s wickedness, had some “saint” eaten and 
mingled with his entrails, he should breathe out of it angels; yea, in his prayers he shall assuredly groan 
and sigh forth particles of God, which particles of the most high and true God should have remained 
bound in that fig unless they had been set free by the teeth and belly of some “elect saint”! And I, 
miserable one, believed that more mercy was to be shown to the fruits of the earth than unto men, for 
whom they were created; for if a hungry man—who was not a Manichaean—should beg for any, that 
morsel which should be given him would appear, as it were, condemned to capital punishment. 


CHAPTER XI 


HE REFERS TO THE TEARS, AND THE MEMORABLE DREAM CONCERNING HER SON, GRANTED BY GOD TO HIS 
MOTHER 


19. And Thou sendedst Thine hand from above, and drewest my soul out of that profound darkness, when 
my mother, Thy faithful one, wept to thee on my behalf more than mothers are wont to weep the bodily 
death of their children. For she saw that I was dead by that faith and spirit which she had from Thee, and 
Thou heardest her, O Lord. Thou heardest her, and despisedst not her tears, when, pouring down, they 
watered the earth under her eyes in every place where she prayed; yea, Thou heardest her. For whence 
was that dream with which Thou consoledst her, so that she permitted me to live with her, and to have my 
meals at the same table in the house, which she had begun to avoid, hating and detesting the blasphemies 
of my error? For she saw herself standing on a certain wooden rule, and a bright youth advancing towards 
her, joyous and smiling upon her, whilst she was grieving and bowed down with sorrow. But he having 
inquired of her the cause of her sorrow and daily weeping (he wishing to teach, as is their wont, and not 
to be taught), and she answering that it was my perdition she was lamenting, he bade her rest contented, 
and told her to behold and see “that where she was, there was I also.” And when she looked she saw me 
standing near her on the same rule. Whence was this, unless that Thine ears were inclined towards her 
heart? O Thou Good Omnipotent, who so carest for every one of us as if Thou caredst for him only, and so 
for all as if they were but one! 


20. Whence was this, also, that when she had narrated this vision to me, and I tried to put this 
construction on it, “That she rather should not despair of being some day what I was,” she immediately, 
without hesitation, replied, “No; for it was not told me that where he is, there shalt thou be,’ but where 
thou art, there shall he be’“? I confess to Thee, O Lord, that, to the best of my remembrance (and I have 
oft spoken of this), Thy answer through my watchful mother—that she was not disquieted by the 
speciousness of my false interpretation, and saw in a moment what was to be seen, and which I myself 
had not in truth perceived before she spoke—even then moved me more than the dream itself, by which 
the happiness to that pious woman, to be realized so long after, was, for the alleviation of her present 
anxiety, so long before predicted. For nearly nine years passed in which I wallowed in the slime of that 
deep pit and the darkness of falsehood, striving often to rise, but being all the more heavily dashed down. 
But yet that chaste, pious, and sober widow (such as Thou lovest), now more buoyed up with hope, though 
no whit less zealous in her weeping and mourning, desisted not, at all the hours of her supplications, to 
bewail my case unto Thee. And her prayers entered into Thy presence, and yet Thou didst still suffer me 
to be involved and re-involved in that darkness. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE EXCELLENT ANSWER OF THE BISHOP WHEN REFERRED TO BY HIS MOTHER AS TO THE CONVERSION OF 
HER SON 


21. And meanwhile Thou grantedst her another answer, which I recall; for much I pass over, hastening on 
to those things which the more strongly impel me to confess unto Thee, and much I do not remember. 
Thou didst grant her then another answer, by a priest of Thine, a certain bishop, reared in Thy Church and 
well versed in Thy books. He, when this woman had entreated that he would vouchsafe to have some talk 
with me, refute my errors, unteach me evil things, and teach me good (for this he was in the habit of 
doing when he found people fitted to receive it), refused, very prudently, as I afterwards came to see. For 
he answered that I was still unteachable, being inflated with the novelty of that heresy, and that I had 
already perplexed divers inexperienced persons with vexatious questions, as she had informed him. “But 
leave him alone for a time,” saith he, “only pray God for him; he will of himself, by reading, discover what 
that error is, and how great its impiety.” He disclosed to her at the same time how he himself, when a 
little one, had, by his misguided mother, been given over to the Manichaeans, and had not only read, but 
even written out almost all their books, and had come to see (without argument or proof from any one) 
how much that sect was to be shunned, and had shunned it. Which when he had said, and she would not 
be satisfied, but repeated more earnestly her entreaties, shedding copious tears, that he would see and 
discourse with me, he, a little vexed at her importunity, exclaimed, “Go thy way, and God bless thee, for it 
is not possible that the son of these tears should perish.” Which answer (as she often mentioned in her 
conversations with me) she accepted as though it were a voice from heaven. 


Book IV 


Then follows a period of nine years from the nineteenth year of his age, during which having lost a friend, 
he followed the Manichaeans—and wrote books on the fair and fit, and published a work on the liberal 
arts, and the categories of Aristotle. 


CHAPTER I 


CONCERNING THAT MOST UNHAPPY TIME IN WHICH HE, BEING DECEIVED, DECEIVED OTHERS; AND 
CONCERNING THE MOCKERS OF HIS CONFESSION 


1. During this space of nine years, then, from my nineteenth to my eight and twentieth year, we went on 
seduced and seducing, deceived and deceiving, in divers lusts; publicly, by sciences which they style 
“liberal”—secretly, with a falsity called religion. Here proud, there superstitious, everywhere vain! Here, 
striving after the emptiness of popular fame, even to theatrical applauses, and poetic contests, and strifes 
for grassy garlands, and the follies of shows and the intemperance of desire. There, seeking to be purged 
from these our corruptions by carrying food to those who were called “elect” and “holy,” out of which, in 
the laboratory of their stomachs, they should make for us angels and gods, by whom we might be 
delivered. These things did I follow eagerly, and practise with my friends—by me and with me deceived. 
Let the arrogant, and such as have not been yet savingly cast down and stricken by Thee, O my God, 
laugh at me; but notwithstanding I would confess to Thee mine own shame in Thy praise. Bear with me, I 
beseech Thee, and give me grace to retrace in my present remembrance the circlings of my past errors, 
and to “offer to Thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving.” For what am I to myself without Thee, but a guide to 
mine own downfall? Or what am I even at the best, but one sucking Thy milk, and feeding upon Thee, the 
meat that perisheth not? But what kind of man is any man, seeing that he is but a man? Let, then, the 
strong and the mighty laugh at us, but let us who are “poor and needy” confess unto Thee. 


CHAPTER II 


HE TEACHES RHETORIC, THE ONLY THING HE LOVED, AND SCORNS THE SOOTHSAYER, WHO PROMISED HIM 
VICTORY 


2. In those years I taught the art of rhetoric, and, overcome by cupidity, put to sale a loquacity by which to 
overcome. Yet I preferred—Lord, Thou knowest—to have honest scholars (as they are esteemed); and 
these I, without artifice, taught artifices, not to be put in practise against the life of the guiltless, though 
sometimes for the life of the guilty. And Thou, O God, from afar sawest me stumbling in that slippery path, 
and amid much smoke sending out some flashes of fidelity, which I exhibited in that my guidance of such 
as loved vanity and sought after leasing, I being their companion. In those years I had one (whom I knew 
not in what is called lawful wedlock, but whom my wayward passion, void of understanding, had 
discovered), yet one only, remaining faithful even to her; in whom I found out truly by my own experience 
what difference there is between the restraints of the marriage bonds, contracted for the sake of issue, 
and the compact of a lustful love, where children are born against the parents will, although, being born, 
they compel love. 


3. I remember, too, that when I decided to compete for a theatrical prize, a soothsayer demanded of me 
what I would give him to win; but I, detesting and abominating such foul mysteries, answered, “That if the 
garland were of imperishable gold, I would not suffer a fly to be destroyed to secure it for me.” For he was 
to slay certain living creatures in his sacrifices, and by those honours to invite the devils to give me their 
support. But this ill thing I also refused, not out of a pure love for Thee, O God of my heart; for I knew not 
how to love Thee, knowing not how to conceive aught beyond corporeal brightness. And doth not a soul, 
sighing after such-like fictions, commit fornication against Thee, trust in false things, and nourish the 
wind? But I would not, forsooth, have sacrifices offered to devils on my behalf, though I myself was 
offering sacrifices to them by that superstition. For what else is nourishing the wind but nourishing them, 
that is, by our wanderings to become their enjoyment and derision? 


CHAPTER III 


NOT EVEN THE MOST EXPERIENCED MEN COULD PERSUADE HIM OF THE VANITY OF ASTROLOGY TO WHICH HE 
WAS DEVOTED 


4. Those impostors, then, whom they designate Mathematicians, I consulted without hesitation, because 
they used no sacrifices, and invoked the aid of no spirit for their divinations, which art Christian and true 
piety fitly rejects and condemns. For good it is to confess unto Thee, and to say, “Be merciful unto me, 


heal my soul, for I have sinned against Thee;” and not to abuse Thy goodness for a license to sin, but to 
remember the words of the Lord, “Behold, thou art made whole; sin no more, lest a worse thing come 
unto thee.” All of which salutary advice they endeavour to destroy when they say, “The cause of thy sin is 
inevitably determined in heaven;” and, “This did Venus, or Saturn, or Mars;” in order that man, forsooth, 
flesh and blood, and proud corruption, may be blameless, while the Creator and Ordainer of heaven and 
stars is to bear the blame. And who is this but Thee, our God, the sweetness and well-spring of 
righteousness, who renderest “to every man according to his deeds,” and despisest not “a broken and a 
contrite heart!” 


5. There was in those days a wise man, very skilful in medicine, and much renowned therein, who had 
with his own proconsular hand put the Agonistic garland upon my distempered head, not, though, as a 
physician; for this disease Thou alone healest, who resistest the proud, and givest grace to the humble. 
But didst Thou fail me even by that old man, or forbear from healing my soul? For when I had become 
more familiar with him, and hung assiduously and fixedly on his conversation (for though couched in 
simple language, it was replete with vivacity, life, and earnestness), when he had perceived from my 
discourse that I was given to books of the horoscope-casters, he, in a kind and fatherly manner, advised 
me to throw them away, and not vainly bestow the care and labour necessary for useful things upon these 
vanities; saying that he himself in his earlier years had studied that art with a view to gaining his living by 
following it as a profession, and that, as he had understood Hippocrates, he would soon have understood 
this, and yet he had given it up, and followed medicine, for no other reason than that he discovered it to 
be utterly false, and he, being a man of character, would not gain his living by beguiling people. “But 
thou,” saith he, “who hast rhetoric to support thyself by, so that thou followest this of free will, not of 
necessity—all the more, then, oughtest thou to give me credit herein, who laboured to attain it so 
perfectly, as I wished to gain my living by it alone.” When I asked him to account for so many true things 
being foretold by it, he answered me (as he could) “that the force of chance, diffused throughout the 
whole order of nature, brought this about. For if when a man by accident opens the leaves of some poet, 
who sang and intended something far different, a verse oftentimes fell out wondrously apposite to the 
present business, it were not to be wondered at,” he continued, “if out of the soul of man, by some higher 
instinct, not knowing what goes on within itself, an answer should be given by chance, not art, which 
should coincide with the business and actions of the questioner.” 


6. And thus truly, either by or through him, Thou didst look after me. And Thou didst delineate in my 
memory what I might afterwards search out for myself. But at that time neither he, nor my most dear 
Nebridius, a youth most good and most circumspect, who scoffed at that whole stock of divination, could 
persuade me to forsake it, the authority of the authors influencing me still more; and as yet I had lighted 
upon no certain proof—such as I sought—whereby it might without doubt appear that what had been truly 
foretold by those consulted was by accident or chance, not by the art of the star-gazers. 


CHAPTER IV 
SORELY DISTRESSED BY WEEPING AT THE DEATH OF HIS FRIEND, HE PROVIDES CONSOLATION FOR HIMSELF 


7. In those years, when I first began to teach rhetoric in my native town, I had acquired a very dear friend, 
from association in our studies, of mine own age, and, like myself, just rising up into the flower of youth. 
He had grown up with me from childhood, and we had been both school-fellows and play-fellows. But he 
was not then my friend, nor, indeed, afterwards, as true friendship is; for true it is not but in such as Thou 
bindest together, cleaving unto Thee by that love which is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, 
which is given unto us. But yet it was too sweet, being ripened by the fervour of similar studies. For, from 
the true faith (which he, as a youth, had not soundly and thoroughly become master of), I had turned him 
aside towards those superstitious and pernicious fables which my mother mourned in me. With me this 
man’s mind now erred, nor could my soul exist without him. But behold, Thou wert close behind Thy 
fugitives—at once God of vengeance and Fountain of mercies, who turnest us to Thyself by wondrous 
means. Thou removedst that man from this life when he had scarce completed one whole year of my 
friendship, sweet to me above all the sweetness of that my life. 


8. “Who can show forth all Thy praise” which he hath experienced in himself alone? What was it that Thou 
didst then, O my God, and how unsearchable are the depths of Thy judgments! For when, sore sick of a 
fever, he long lay unconscious in a death-sweat, and all despaired of his recovery, he was baptized without 
his knowledge; myself meanwhile little caring, presuming that his soul would retain rather what it had 
imbibed from me, than what was done to his unconscious body. Far different, however, was it, for he was 
revived and restored. Straightway, as soon as I could talk to him (which I could as soon as he was able, for 
I never left him, and we hung too much upon each other), I attempted to jest with him, as if he also would 
jest with me at that baptism which he had received when mind and senses were in abeyance, but had now 
learnt that he had received. But he shuddered at me, as if I were his enemy; and, with a remarkable and 
unexpected freedom, admonished me, if I desired to continue his friend, to desist from speaking to him in 
such a way. I, confounded and confused, concealed all my emotions, till he should get well, and his health 
be strong enough to allow me to deal with him as I wished. But he was withdrawn from my frenzy, that 
with Thee he might be preserved for my comfort. A few days after, during my absence, he had a return of 
the fever, and died. 


9. At this sorrow my heart was utterly darkened, and whatever I looked upon was death. My native 
country was a torture to me, and my father’s house a wondrous unhappiness; and whatsoever I had 
participated in with him, wanting him, turned into a frightful torture. Mine eyes sought him everywhere, 
but he was not granted them; and I hated all places because he was not in them; nor could they now say 
to me, “Behold; he is coming,” as they did when he was alive and absent. I became a great puzzle to 
myself, and asked my soul why she was so sad, and why she so exceedingly disquieted me; but she knew 
not what to answer me. And if I said, “Hope thou in God,” she very properly obeyed me not; because that 
most dear friend whom she had lost was, being man, both truer and better than that phantasm she was 
bid to hope in. Naught but tears were sweet to me, and they succeeded my friend in the dearest of my 
affections. 


CHAPTER V 
WHY WEEPING IS PLEASANT TO THE WRETCHED 


10. And now, O Lord, these things are passed away, and time hath healed my wound. May I learn from 
Thee, who art Truth, and apply the ear of my heart unto Thy mouth, that Thou mayest tell me why 
weeping should be so sweet to the unhappy. Hast Thou—although present everywhere—cast away far 
from Thee our misery? And Thou abidest in Thyself, but we are disquieted with divers trials; and yet, 
unless we wept in Thine ears, there would be no hope for us remaining. Whence, then, is it that such 
sweet fruit is plucked from the bitterness of life, from groans, tears, sighs, and lamentations? Is it the 
hope that Thou hearest us that sweetens it? This is true of prayer, for therein is a desire to approach unto 
Thee. But is it also in grief for a thing lost, and the sorrow with which I was then overwhelmed? For I had 
neither hope of his coming to life again, nor did I seek this with my tears; but I grieved and wept only, for I 
was miserable, and had lost my joy. Or is weeping a bitter thing, and for distaste of the things which 
aforetime we enjoyed before, and even then, when we are loathing them, does it cause us pleasure? 


CHAPTER VI 
HIS FRIEND BEING SNATCHED AWAY BY DEATH, HE IMAGINES THAT HE REMAINS ONLY AS HALF 


11. But why do I speak of these things? For this is not the time to question, but rather to confess unto 
Thee. Miserable I was, and miserable is every soul fettered by the friendship of perishable things—he is 
torn to pieces when he loses them, and then is sensible of the misery which he had before ever he lost 
them. Thus was it at that time with me; I wept most bitterly, and found rest in bitterness. Thus was I 
miserable, and that life of misery I accounted dearer than my friend. For though I would willingly have 
changed it, yet I was even more unwilling to lose it than him; yea, I knew not whether I was willing to lose 
it even for him, as is handed down to us (if not an invention) of Pylades and Orestes, that they would 
gladly have died one for another, or both together, it being worse than death to them not to live together. 
But there had sprung up in me some kind of feeling, too, contrary to this, for both exceedingly wearisome 
was it to me to live, and dreadful to die, I suppose, the more I loved him, so much the more did I hate and 
fear, as a most cruel enemy, that death which had robbed me of him; and I imagined it would suddenly 
annihilate all men, as it had power over him. Thus, I remember, it was with me. Behold my heart, O my 
God! Behold and look into me, for I remember it well, O my Hope! who cleansest me from the uncleanness 
of such affections, directing mine eyes towards Thee, and plucking my feet out of the net. For I was 
astonished that other mortals lived, since he whom I loved, as if he would never die, was dead; and I 
wondered still more that I, who was to him a second self, could live when he was dead. Well did one say of 
his friend, “Thou half of my soul,” for I felt that my soul and his soul were but one soul in two bodies; and, 
consequently, my life was a horror to me, because I would not live in half. And therefore, perchance, was I 
afraid to die, lest he should die wholly whom I had so greatly loved. 


CHAPTER VII 
TROUBLED BY RESTLESSNESS AND GRIEF, HE LEAVES HIS COUNTRY A SECOND TIME FOR CARTHAGE 


12. O madness, which knowest not how to love men as men should be loved! O foolish man that I then 
was, enduring with so much impatience the lot of man! So I fretted, sighed, wept, tormented myself, and 
took neither rest nor advice. For I bore about with me a rent and polluted soul, impatient of being borne 
by me, and where to repose it I found not. Not in pleasant groves, not in sport or song, not in fragrant 
spots, nor in magnificent banquetings, nor in the pleasures of the bed and the couch, nor, finally, in books 
and songs did it find repose. All things looked terrible, even the very light itself; and whatsoever was not 
what he was, was repulsive and hateful, except groans and tears, for in those alone found I a little repose. 
But when my soul was withdrawn from them, a heavy burden of misery weighed me down. To Thee, O 
Lord, should it have been raised, for Thee to lighten and avert it. This I knew, but was neither willing nor 
able; all the more since, in my thoughts of Thee, Thou wert not any solid or substantial thing to me. For 
Thou wert not Thyself, but an empty phantasm, and my error was my god. If I attempted to discharge my 
burden thereon, that it might find rest, it sank into emptiness, and came rushing down again upon me, 
and I remained to myself an unhappy spot, where I could neither stay nor depart from. For whither could 
my heart fly from my heart? Whither could I fly from mine own self? Whither not follow myself? And yet 


fled I from my country; for so should my eyes look less for him where they were not accustomed to see 
him. And thus I left the town of Thagaste, and came to Carthage. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THAT HIS GRIEF CEASED BY TIME, AND THE CONSOLATION OF FRIENDS 


13. Times lose no time, nor do they idly roll through our senses. They work strange operations on the 
mind. Behold, they came and went from day to day, and by coming and going they disseminated in my 
mind other ideas and other remembrances, and by little and little patched me up again with the former 
kind of delights, unto which that sorrow of mine yielded. But yet there succeeded, not certainly other 
sorrows, yet the causes of other sorrows. For whence had that former sorrow so easily penetrated to the 
quick, but that I had poured out my soul upon the dust, in loving one who must die as if he were never to 
die? But what revived and refreshed me especially was the consolations of other friends, with whom I did 
love what instead of Thee I loved. And this was a monstrous fable and protracted lie, by whose adulterous 
contact our soul, which lay itching in our ears, was being polluted. But that fable would not die to me so 
oft as any of my friends died. There were other things in them which did more lay hold of my mind,—to 
discourse and jest with them; to indulge in an interchange of kindnesses; to read together pleasant books; 
together to trifle, and together to be earnest; to differ at times without ill-humour, as a man would do with 
his own self; and even by the infrequency of these differences to give zest to our more frequent 
consentings; sometimes teaching, sometimes being taught; longing for the absent with impatience, and 
welcoming the coming with joy. These and similar expressions, emanating from the hearts of those who 
loved and were beloved in return, by the countenance, the tongue, the eyes, and a thousand pleasing 
movements, were so much fuel to melt our souls together, and out of many to make but one. 


CHAPTER IX 


THAT THE LOVE OF A HUMAN BEING, HOWEVER CONSTANT IN LOVING AND RETURNING LOVE, PERISHES; 
WHILE HE WHO LOVES GOD NEVER LOSES A FRIEND 


14. This is it that is loved in friends; and so loved that a man’s conscience accuses itself if he love not him 
by whom he is beloved, or love not again him that loves him, expecting nothing from him but indications 
of his love. Hence that mourning if one die, and gloom of sorrow, that steeping of the heart in tears, all 
sweetness turned into bitterness, and upon the loss of the life of the dying, the death of the living. Blessed 
be he who loveth Thee, and his friend in Thee, and his enemy for Thy sake. For he alone loses none dear 
to him to whom all are dear in Him who cannot be lost. And who is this but our God, the God that created 
heaven and earth, and filleth them, because by filling them He created them? None loseth Thee but he 
who leaveth Thee. And he who leaveth Thee, whither goeth he, or whither fleeth he, but from Thee well 
pleased to Thee angry? For where doth not he find Thy law in his own punishment? “And Thy law is the 
truth,” and truth Thou. 


CHAPTER X 


THAT ALL THINGS EXIST THAT THEY MAY PERISH, AND THAT WE ARE NOT SAFE UNLESS GOD WATCHES OVER US 


15. “Turn us again, O Lord God of Hosts, cause Thy face to shine; and we shall be saved.” For 
whithersoever the soul of man turns itself, unless towards Thee, it is affixed to sorrows, yea, though it is 
affixed to beauteous things without Thee and without itself. And yet they were not unless they were from 
Thee. They rise and set; and by rising, they begin as it were to be; and they grow, that they may become 
perfect; and when perfect, they wax old and perish; and all wax not old, but all perish. Therefore when 
they rise and tend to be, the more rapidly they grow that they may be, so much the more they hasten not 
to be. This is the way of them. Thus much hast Thou given them, because they are parts of things, which 
exist not all at the same time, but by departing and succeeding they together make up the universe, of 
which they are parts. And even thus is our speech accomplished by signs emitting a sound; but this, again, 
is not perfected unless one word pass away when it has sounded its part, in order that another may 
succeed it. Let my soul praise Thee out of all these things, O God, the Creator of all; but let not my soul be 
affixed to these things by the glue of love, through the senses of the body. For they go whither they were 
to go, that they might no longer be; and they rend her with pestilent desires, because she longs to be, and 
yet loves to rest in what she loves. But in these things no place is to be found; they stay not—they flee; 
and who is he that is able to follow them with the senses of the flesh? Or who can grasp them, even when 
they are near? For tardy is the sense of the flesh, because it is the sense of the flesh, and its boundary is 
itself. It sufficeth for that for which it was made, but it is not sufficient to stay things running their course 
from their appointed starting-place to the end appointed. For in Thy word, by which they were created, 
they hear the fiat, “Hence and hitherto.” 


CHAPTER XI 


THAT PORTIONS OF THE WORLD ARE NOT TO BE LOVED; BUT THAT GOD, THEIR AUTHOR, IS IMMUTABLE, AND 
HIS WORD ETERNAL 


16. Be not foolish, O my soul, and deaden not the ear of thine heart with the tumult of thy folly. Hearken 
thou also. The word itself invokes thee to return; and there is the place of rest imperturbable, where love 
is not abandoned if itself abandoneth not. Behold, these things pass away, that others may succeed them, 
and so this lower universe be made complete in all its parts. But do I depart anywhere, saith the word of 
God? There fix thy habitation. There commit whatsoever thou hast thence, O my soul; at all events now 
thou art tired out with deceits. Commit to truth whatsoever thou hast from the truth, and nothing shall 
thou lose; and thy decay shall flourish again, and all thy diseases be healed, and thy perishable parts shall 
be reformed and renovated, and drawn together to thee; nor shall they put thee down where themselves 
descend, but they shall abide with thee, and continue for ever before God, who abideth and continueth for 
ever. 


17. Why, then, be perverse and follow thy flesh? Rather let it be converted and follow thee. Whatever by 
her thou feelest, is but in part; and the whole, of which these are portions, thou art ignorant of, and yet 
they delight thee. But had the sense of thy flesh been capable of comprehending the whole, and not itself 
also, for thy punishment, been justly limited to a portion of the whole, thou wouldest that whatsoever 
existeth at the present time should pass away, that so the whole might please thee more. For what we 
speak, also by the same sense of the flesh thou hearest; and yet wouldest not thou that the syllables 
should stay, but fly away, that others may come, and the whole be heard. Thus it is always, when any 
single thing is composed of many, all of which exist not together, all together would delight more than 
they do simply could all be perceived at once. But far better than these is He who made all; and He is our 
God, and He passeth not away, for there is nothing to succeed Him. If bodies please thee, praise God for 
them, and turn back thy love upon their Creator, lest in those things which please thee thou displease. 


CHAPTER XII 


LOVE IS NOT CONDEMNED, BUT LOVE IN GOD, IN WHOM THERE IS REST THROUGH JESUS CHRIST, IS TO BE 
PREFERRED 


18. If souls please thee, let them be loved in God; for they also are mutable, but in Him are they firmly 
established, else would they pass, and pass away. In Him, then, let them be beloved; and draw unto Him 
along with thee as many souls as thou canst, and say to them, “Him let us love, Him let us love; He 
created these, nor is He far off. For He did not create them, and then depart; but they are of Him, and in 
Him. Behold, there is He wherever truth is known. He is within the very heart, but yet hath the heart 
wandered from Him. Return to your heart, O ye transgressors, and cleave fast unto Him that made you. 
Stand with Him, and you shall stand fast. Rest in Him, and you shall be at rest. Whither go ye in rugged 
paths? Whither go ye? The good that you love is from Him; and as it has respect unto Him it is both good 
and pleasant, and justly shall it be embittered, because whatsoever cometh from Him is unjustly loved if 
He be forsaken for it. Why, then, will ye wander farther and farther in these difficult and toilsome ways? 
There is no rest where ye seek it. Seek what ye seek; but it is not there where ye seek. Ye seek a blessed 
life in the land of death; it is not there. For could a blessed life be where life itself is not?” 


19. But our very Life descended hither, and bore our death, and slew it, out of the abundance of His own 
life; and thundering He called loudly to us to return hence to Him into that secret place whence He came 
forth to us—first into the Virgin’s womb, where the human creature was married to Him,—our mortal 
flesh, that it might not be for ever mortal,—and thence “as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
rejoicing as a strong man to run a race.” For He tarried not, but ran crying out by words, deeds, death, 
life, descent, ascension, crying aloud to us to return to Him. And He departed from our sight, that we 
might return to our heart, and there find Him. For He departed, and behold, He is here. He would not be 
long with us, yet left us not; for He departed thither, whence He never departed, because “the world was 
made by Him.” And in this world He was, and into this world He came to save sinners, unto whom my soul 
doth confess, that He may heal it, for it hath sinned against Him. O ye sons of men, how long so slow of 
heart? Even now, after the Life is descended to you, will ye not ascend and live? But whither ascend ye, 
when ye are on high, and set your mouth against the heavens? Descend that ye may ascend, and ascend to 
God. For ye have fallen by “ascending against Him.” Tell them this, that they may weep in the valley of 
tears, and so draw them with thee to God, because it is by His Spirit that thou speakest thus unto them, if 
thou speakest burning with the fire of love. 


CHAPTER XIII 
LOVE ORIGINATES FROM GRACE AND BEAUTY ENTICING US 


20. These things I knew not at that time, and I loved these lower beauties, and I was sinking to the very 
depths; and I said to my friends, “Do we love anything but the beautiful? What, then, is the beautiful? And 
what is beauty? What is it that allures and unites us to the things we love; for unless there were a grace 
and beauty in them, they could by no means attract us to them?” And I marked and perceived that in 
bodies themselves there was a beauty from their forming a kind of whole, and another from mutual 
fitness, as one part of the body with its whole, or a shoe with a foot, and so on. And this consideration 
sprang up in my mind out of the recesses of my heart, and I wrote books (two or three, I think) “on the 
fair and fit.” Thou knowest, O Lord, for it has escaped me; for I have them not, but they have strayed from 


me, I know not how. 


CHAPTER XIV 


CONCERNING THE BOOKS WHICH HE WROTE “ON THE FAIR AND FIT,” DEDICATED TO HIERIUS 


21. But what was it that prompted me, O Lord my God, to dedicate these books to Hierius, an orator of 
Rome, whom I knew not by sight, but loved the man for the fame of his learning, for which he was 
renowned, and some words of his which I had heard, and which had pleased me? But the more did he 
please me in that he pleased others, who highly extolled him, astonished that a native of Syria, instructed 
first in Greek eloquence, should afterwards become a wonderful Latin orator, and one so well versed in 
studies pertaining unto wisdom. Thus a man is commended and loved when absent. Doth this love enter 
into the heart of the hearer from the mouth of the commender? Not so. But through one who loveth is 
another inflamed. For hence he is loved who is commended when the commender is believed to praise him 
with an unfeigned heart; that is, when he that loves him praises him. 


22. Thus, then, loved I men upon the judgment of men, not upon Thine, O my God, in which no man is 
deceived. But yet why not as the renowned charioteer, as the huntsman known far and wide by a vulgar 
popularity—but far otherwise, and seriously, and so as I would desire to be myself commended? For I 
would not that they should commend and love me as actors are,—although I myself did commend and love 
them,—but I would prefer being unknown than so known, and even being hated than so loved. Where now 
are these influences of such various and divers kinds of loves distributed in one soul? What is it that I am 
in love with in another, which, if I did not hate, I should not detest and repel from myself, seeing we are 
equally men? For it does not follow that because a good horse is loved by him who would not, though he 
might, be that horse, the same should therefore be affirmed by an actor, who partakes of our nature. Do I 
then love in a man that which I, who am a man, hate to be? Man himself is a great deep, whose very hairs 
Thou numberest, O Lord, and they fall not to the ground without Thee. And yet are the hairs of his head 
more readily numbered than are his affections and the movements of his heart. 


23. But that orator was of the kind that I so loved as I wished myself to be such a one; and I erred through 
an inflated pride, and was “carried about with every wind,” but yet was piloted by Thee, though very 
secretly. And whence know I, and whence confidently confess I unto Thee that I loved him more because 
of the love of those who praised him, than for the very things for which they praised him? Because had he 
been upraised, and these self-same men had dispraised him, and with dispraise and scorn told the same 
things of him, I should never have been so inflamed and provoked to love him. And yet the things had not 
been different, nor he himself different, but only the affections of the narrators. See where lieth the 
impotent soul that is not yet sustained by the solidity of truth! Just as the blasts of tongues blow from the 
breasts of conjecturers, so is it tossed this way and that, driven forward and backward, and the light is 
obscured to it and the truth not perceived. And behold it is before us. And to me it was a great matter that 
my style and studies should be known to that man; the which if he approved, I were the more stimulated, 
but if he disapproved, this vain heart of mine, void of Thy solidity, had been offended. And yet that “fair 
and fit,” about which I wrote to him, I reflected on with pleasure, and contemplated it, and admired it, 
though none joined me in doing so. 


CHAPTER XV 


WHILE WRITING, BEING BLINDED BY CORPOREAL IMAGES, HE FAILED TO RECOGNISE THE SPIRITUAL NATURE 
OF GOD 


24. But not yet did I perceive the hinge on which this impotent matter turned in Thy wisdom, O Thou 
Omnipotent, “who alone doest great wonders;” and my mind ranged through corporeal forms, and I 
defined and distinguished as “fair,” that which is so in itself, and “fit,” that which is beautiful as it 
corresponds to some other thing; and this I supported by corporeal examples. And I turned my attention 
to the nature of the mind, but the false opinions which I entertained of spiritual things prevented me from 
seeing the truth. Yet the very power of truth forced itself on my gaze, and I turned away my throbbing 
soul from incorporeal substance, to lineaments, and colours, and bulky magnitudes. And not being able to 
perceive these in the mind, I thought I could not perceive my mind. And whereas in virtue I loved peace, 
and in viciousness I hated discord, in the former I distinguished unity, but in the latter a kind of division. 
And in that unity I conceived the rational soul and the nature of truth and of the chief good to consist. But 
in this division I, unfortunate one, imagined there was I know not what substance of irrational life, and the 
nature of the chief evil, which should not be a substance only, but real life also, and yet not emanating 
from Thee, O my God, from whom are all things. And yet the first I called a Monad, as if it had been a soul 
without sex, but the other a Duad,—anger in deeds of violence, in deeds of passion, lust,—not knowing of 
what I talked. For I had not known or learned that neither was evil a substance, nor our soul that chief 
and unchangeable good. 


25. For even as it is in the case of deeds of violence, if that emotion of the soul from whence the stimulus 
comes be depraved, and carry itself insolently and mutinously; and in acts of passion, if that affection of 
the soul whereby carnal pleasures are imbibed is unrestrained,—so do errors and false opinions 


contaminate the life, if the reasonable soul itself be depraved, as it was at that time in me, who was 
ignorant that it must be enlightened by another light that it may be partaker of truth, seeing that itself is 
not that nature of truth. “For Thou wilt light my candle; the Lord my God will enlighten my darkness; and 
“of His fulness have all we received,” for “that was the true Light which lighted every man that cometh 
into the world;” for in Thee there is “no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” 


26. But I pressed towards Thee, and was repelled by Thee that I might taste of death, for Thou “resistest 
the proud.” But what prouder than for me, with a marvellous madness, to assert myself to be that by 
nature which Thou art? For whereas I was mutable,—so much being clear to me, for my very longing to 
become wise arose from the wish from worse to become better,—yet chose I rather to think Thee mutable, 
than myself not to be that which Thou art. Therefore was I repelled by Thee, and Thou resistedst my 
changeable stiffneckedness; and I imagined corporeal forms, and, being flesh, I accused flesh, and, being 
“a wind that passeth away,” I returned not to Thee, but went wandering and wandering on towards those 
things that have no being, neither in Thee, nor in me, nor in the body. Neither were they created for me by 
Thy truth, but conceived by my vain conceit out of corporeal things. And I used to ask Thy faithful little 
ones, my fellow-citizens,—from whom I unconsciously stood exiled,—I used flippantly and foolishly to ask, 
“Why, then, doth the soul which God created err?” But I would not permit any one to ask me, “Why, then, 
doth God err?” And I contended that Thy immutable substance erred of constraint, rather than admit that 
my mutable substance had gone astray of free will, and erred as a punishment. 


27. I was about six or seven and twenty years of age when I wrote those volumes—meditating upon 
corporeal fictions, which clamoured in the ears of my heart. These I directed, O sweet Truth, to Thy 
inward melody, pondering on the “fair and fit,” and longing to stay and listen to Thee, and to rejoice 
greatly at the Bridegroom’s voice, and I could not; for by the voices of my own errors was I driven forth, 
and by the weight of my own pride was I sinking into the lowest pit. For Thou didst not “make me to hear 
joy and gladness;” nor did the bones which were not yet humbled rejoice. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HE VERY EASILY UNDERSTOOD THE LIBERAL ARTS AND THE CATEGORIES OF ARISTOTLE, BUT WITHOUT TRUE 
FRUIT 


28. And what did it profit me that, when scarce twenty years old, a book of Aristotle’s, entitled The Ten 
Predicaments, fell into my hands,—on whose very name I hung as on something great and divine, when 
my rhetoric master of Carthage, and others who were esteemed learned, referred to it with cheeks 
swelling with pride,—I read it alone and understood it? And on my conferring with others, who said that 
with the assistance of very able masters—who not only explained it orally, but drew many things in the 
dust—they scarcely understood it, and could tell me no more about it than I had acquired in reading it by 
myself alone? And the book appeared to me to speak plainly enough of substances, such as man is, and of 
their qualities,—such as the figure of a man, of what kind it is; and his stature, how many feet high; and 
his relationship, whose brother he is; or where placed, or when born; or whether he stands or sits, or is 
shod or armed, or does or suffers anything; and whatever innumerable things might be classed under 
these nine categories,—of which I have given some examples,—or under that chief category of substance. 


29. What did all this profit me, seeing it even hindered me, when, imagining that whatsoever existed was 
comprehended in those ten categories, I tried so to understand, O my God, Thy wonderful and 
unchangeable unity as if Thou also hadst been subjected to Thine own greatness or beauty, so that they 
should exist in Thee as their subject, like as in bodies, whereas Thou Thyself art Thy greatness and 
beauty? But a body is not great or fair because it is a body, seeing that, though it were less great or fair, it 
should nevertheless be a body. But that which I had conceived of Thee was falsehood, not truth,—fictions 
of my misery, not the supports of Thy blessedness. For Thou hadst commanded, and it was done in me, 
that the earth should bring forth briars and thorns to me, and that with labour I should get my bread. 


30. And what did it profit me that I, the base slave of vile affections, read unaided, and understood, all the 
books that I could get of the so-called liberal arts? And I took delight in them, but knew not whence came 
whatever in them was true and certain. For my back then was to the light, and my face towards the things 
enlightened; whence my face, with which I discerned the things enlightened, was not itself enlightened. 
Whatever was written either on rhetoric or logic, geometry, music, or arithmetic, did I, without any great 
difficulty, and without the teaching of any man, understand, as Thou knowest, O Lord my God, because 
both quickness of comprehension and acuteness of perception are Thy gifts. Yet did I not thereupon 
sacrifice to Thee. So, then, it served not to my use, but rather to my destruction, since I went about to get 
so good a portion of my substance into my own power; and I kept not my strength for Thee, but went away 
from Thee into a far country, to waste it upon harlotries. For what did good abilities profit me, if I did not 
employ them to good uses? For I did not perceive that those arts were acquired with great difficulty, even 
by the studious and those gifted with genius, until I endeavoured to explain them to such; and he was the 
most proficient in them who followed my explanations not too slowly. 


31. But what did this profit me, supposing that Thou, O Lord God, the Truth, wert a bright and vast body, 
and I a piece of that body? Perverseness too great! But such was I. Nor do I blush, O my God, to confess to 


Thee Thy mercies towards me, and to call upon Thee—I, who blushed not then to avow before men my 
blasphemies, and to bark against Thee. What profited me then my nimble wit in those sciences and all 
those knotty volumes, disentangled by me without help from a human master, seeing that I erred so 
odiously, and with such sacrilegious baseness, in the doctrine of piety? Or what impediment was it to Thy 
little ones to have a far slower wit, seeing that they departed not far from Thee, that in the nest of Thy 
Church they might safely become fledged, and nourish the wings of charity by the food of a sound faith? O 
Lord our God, under the shadow of Thy wings let us hope, defend us, and carry us. Thou wilt carry us both 
when little, and even to grey hairs wilt Thou carry us; for our firmness, when it is Thou, then is it 
firmness; but when it is our own, then it is infirmity. Our good lives always with Thee, from which when 
we are averted we are perverted. Let us now, O Lord, return, that we be not overturned, because with 
Thee our good lives without any eclipse, which good Thou Thyself art. And we need not fear lest we 
should find no place unto which to return because we fell away from it; for when we were absent, our 
home—Thy Eternity—fell not. 


Book V 


He describes the twenty-ninth year of his age, in which, having discovered the fallacies of the 
Manichaeans, he professed rhetoric at Rome and Milan. Having heard Ambrose, he begins to come to 
himself. 


CHAPTER I 


THAT IT BECOMES THE SOUL TO PRAISE GOD, AND TO CONFESS UNTO HIM 


1. Accept the sacrifice of my confessions by the agency of my tongue, which Thou hast formed and 
quickened, that it may confess to Thy name; and heal Thou all my bones, and let them say, “Lord, who is 
like unto Thee?” For neither does he who confesses to Thee teach Thee what may be passing within him, 
because a closed heart doth not exclude Thine eye, nor does man’s hardness of heart repulse Thine hand, 
but Thou dissolvest it when Thou wiliest, either in pity or in vengeance, “and there is no One who can hide 
himself from Thy heart.” But let my soul praise Thee, that it may love Thee; and let it confess Thine own 
mercies to Thee, that it may praise Thee. Thy whole creation ceaseth not, nor is it silent in Thy praises— 
neither the spirit of man, by the voice directed unto Thee, nor animal nor corporeal things, by the voice of 
those meditating thereon; so that our souls may from their weariness arise towards Thee, leaning on those 
things which Thou hast made, and passing on to Thee, who hast made them wonderfully and there is there 
refreshment and true strength. 


CHAPTER II 
ON THE VANITY OF THOSE WHO WISHED TO ESCAPE THE OMNIPOTENT GOD 


2. Let the restless and the unjust depart and flee from Thee. Thou both seest them and distinguishest the 
shadows. And lo! all things with them are fair, yet are they themselves foul. And how have they injured 
Thee? Or in what have they disgraced Thy government, which is just and perfect from heaven even to the 
lowest parts of the earth. For whither fled they when they fled from Thy presence? Or where dost Thou 
not find them? But they fled that they might not see Thee seeing them, and blinded might stumble against 
Thee; since Thou forsakest nothing that Thou hast made—that the unjust might stumble against Thee, and 
justly be hurt, withdrawing themselves from Thy gentleness, and stumbling against Thine uprightness, 
and falling upon their own roughness. Forsooth, they know not that Thou art everywhere whom no place 
encompasseth, and that Thou alone art near even to those that remove far from Thee. Let them, then, be 
converted and seek Thee; because not as they have forsaken their Creator hast Thou forsaken Thy 
creature. Let them be converted and seek Thee; and behold, Thou art there in their hearts, in the hearts 
of those who confess to Thee, and cast themselves upon Thee, and weep on Thy bosom after their 
obdurate ways, even Thou gently wiping away their tears. And they weep the more, and rejoice in 
weeping, since Thou, O Lord, not man, flesh and blood, but Thou, Lord, who didst make, remakest and 
comfortest them. And where was I when I was seeking Thee? And Thou wert before me, but I had gone 
away even from myself; nor did I find myself, much less Thee! 


CHAPTER III 


HAVING HEARD FAUSTUS, THE MOST LEARNED BISHOP OF THE MANICHAEANS, HE DISCERNS THAT GOD, THE 
AUTHOR BOTH OF THINGS ANIMATE AND INANIMATE, CHIEFLY HAS CARE FOR THE HUMBLE 


3. Let me lay bare before my God that twenty-ninth year of my age. There had at this time come to 
Carthage a certain bishop of the Manichaeans, by name Faustus, a great snare of the devil, and in any 
were entangled by him through the allurement of his smooth speech; the which, although I did commend, 
yet could I separate from the truth of those things which I was eager to learn. Nor did I esteem the small 
dish of oratory so much as the science, which this their so praised Faustus placed before me to feed upon. 
Fame, indeed, had before spoken of him to me, as most skilled in all becoming learning, and pre-eminently 
skilled in the liberal sciences. And as I had read and retained in memory many injunctions of the 
philosophers, I used to compare some teachings of theirs with those long fables of the Manichaeans and 
the former things which they declared, who could only prevail so far as to estimate this lower world, while 
its lord they could by no means find out, seemed to me the more probable. For Thou art great, O Lord, and 
hast respect unto the lowly, but the proud Thou knowest afar off.” Nor dost Thou draw near but to the 
contrite heart, nor art Thou found by the proud,—not even could they number by cunning skill the stars 
and the sand, and measure the starry regions, and trace the courses of the planets. 


4. For with their understanding and the capacity which Thou hast bestowed upon them they search out 


these things; and much have they found out, and foretold many years before,—the eclipses of those 
luminaries, the sun and moon, on what day, at what hour, and from how many particular points they were 
likely to come. Nor did their calculation fail them; and it came to pass even as they foretold. And they 
wrote down the rules found out, which are read at this day; and from these others foretell in what year 
and in what month of the year, and on what day of the month, and at what hour of the day, and at what 
quarter of its light, either moon or sun is to be eclipsed, and thus it shall be even as it is foretold. And men 
who are ignorant of these things marvel and are amazed, and they that know them exult and are exalted; 
and by an impious pride, departing from Thee, and forsaking Thy light, they foretell a failure of the sun’s 
light which is likely to occur so long before, but see not their own, which is now present. For they seek not 
religiously whence they have the ability where-with they seek out these things. And finding that Thou hast 
made them, they give not themselves up to Thee, that Thou mayest preserve what Thou hast made, nor 
sacrifice themselves to Thee, even such as they have made themselves to be; nor do they slay their own 
pride, as fowls of the air, nor their own curiosities, by which (like the fishes of the sea) they wander over 
the unknown paths of the abyss, nor their own extravagance, as the “beasts of the field,” that Thou, Lord, 
“a consuming fire,” mayest burn up their lifeless cares and renew them immortally. 


5. But the way—Thy Word, by whom Thou didst make these things which they number, and themselves 
who number, and the sense by which they perceive what they number, and the judgment out of which they 
number—they knew not, and that of Thy wisdom there is no number. But the Only-begotten has been 
“made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification,” and has been numbered amongst us, and 
paid tribute to Caesar. This way, by which they might descend to Him from themselves, they knew not; nor 
that through Him they might ascend unto Him. This way they knew not, and they think themselves exalted 
with the stars and shining, and lo! they fell upon the earth, and “their foolish heart was darkened.” They 
say many true things concerning the creature; but Truth, the Artificer of the creature, they seek not with 
devotion, and hence they find Him not. Or if they find Him, knowing that He is God, they glorify Him not 
as God, neither are they thankful, but become vain in their imaginations, and say that they themselves are 
wise, attributing to themselves what is Thine; and by this, with most perverse blindness, they desire to 
impute to Thee what is their own, forging lies against Thee who art the Truth, and changing the glory of 
the incorruptible God into an image made like corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and 
creeping things,—changing Thy truth into a lie, and worshipping and serving the creature more than the 
Creator. 


6. Many truths, however, concerning the creature did I retain from these men, and the cause appeared to 
me from calculations, the succession of seasons, and the visible manifestations of the stars; and I 
compared them with the sayings of Manichaeus, who in his frenzy has written most extensively on these 
subjects, but discovered not any account either of the solstices, or the equinoxes, the eclipses of the 
luminaries, or anything of the kind I had learned in the books of secular philosophy. But therein I was 
ordered to believe, and yet it corresponded not with those rules acknowledged by calculation and my own 
sight, but was far different. 


CHAPTER IV 


THAT THE KNOWLEDGE OF TERRESTRIAL AND CELESTIAL THINGS DOES NOT GIVE HAPPINESS, BUT THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOD ONLY 


7. Doth, then, O Lord God of truth, whosoever knoweth those things therefore please Thee? For unhappy 
is the man who knoweth all those things, but knoweth Thee not; but happy is he who knoweth Thee, 
though these he may not know. But he who knoweth both Thee and them is not the happier on account of 
them, but is happy on account of Thee only, if knowing Thee he glorify Thee as God, and gives thanks, and 
becomes not vain in his thoughts. But as he is happier who knows how to possess a tree, and for the use 
thereof renders thanks to Thee, although he may not know how many cubits high it is, or how wide it 
spreads, than he that measures it and counts all its branches, and neither owns it nor knows or loves its 
Creator; so a just man, whose is the entire world of wealth, and who, as having nothing, yet possesseth all 
things by cleaving unto Thee, to whom all things are subservient, though he know not even the circles of 
the Great Bear, yet it is foolish to doubt but that he may verily be better than he who can measure the 
heavens, and number the stars, and weigh the elements, but is forgetful of Thee, “who hast set in order all 
things in number, weight, and measure.” 


CHAPTER V 


OF MANICHAEUS PERTINACIOUSLY TEACHING FALSE DOCTRINES, AND PROUDLY ARROGATING TO HIMSELF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT 


8. But yet who was it that ordered Manichaeus to write on these things likewise, skill in which was not 
necessary to piety? For Thou hast told man to behold piety and wisdom, of which he might be in ignorance 
although having a complete knowledge of these other things; but since, knowing not these things, he yet 
most impudently dared to teach them, it is clear that he had no acquaintance with piety. For even when 
we have a knowledge of these worldly matters, it is folly to make a profession of them; but confession to 
Thee is piety. It was therefore with this view that this straying one spake much of these matters, that, 


standing convicted by those who had in truth learned them, the understanding that he really had in those 
more difficult things might be made plain. For he wished not to be lightly esteemed, but went about trying 
to persuade men “that the Holy Ghost, the Comforter and Enricher of Thy faithful ones, was with full 
authority personally resident in him.” When, therefore, it was discovered that his teaching concerning the 
heavens and stars, and the motions of sun and moon, was false, though these things do not relate to the 
doctrine of religion, yet his sacrilegious arrogance would become sufficiently evident, seeing that not only 
did he affirm things of which he knew nothing, but also perverted them, and with such egregious vanity of 
pride as to seek to attribute them to himself as to a divine being. 


9. For when I hear a Christian brother ignorant of these things, or in error concerning them, I can bear 
with patience to see that man hold to his opinions; nor can I apprehend that any want of knowledge as to 
the situation or nature of this material creation can be injurious to him, so long as he does not entertain 
belief in anything unworthy of Thee, O Lord, the Creator of all. But if he conceives it to pertain to the form 
of the doctrine of piety, and presumes to affirm with great obstinacy that whereof he is ignorant, therein 
lies the injury. And yet even a weakness such as this in the dawn of faith is borne by our Mother Charity, 
till the new man may grow up “unto a perfect man,” and not be “carried about with every wind of 
doctrine.” But in him who thus presumed to be at once the teacher, author, head, and leader of all whom 
he could induce to believe this, so that all who followed him believed that they were following not a simple 
man only, but Thy Holy Spirit, who would not judge that such great insanity, when once it stood convicted 
of false teaching, should be abhorred and utterly cast off? But I had not yet clearly ascertained whether 
the changes of longer and shorter days and nights, and day and night itself, with the eclipses of the 
greater lights, and whatever of the like kind I had read in other books, could be expounded consistently 
with his words. Should I have found myself able to do so, there would still have remained a doubt in my 
mind whether it were so or no, although I might, on the strength of his reputed godliness, rest my faith on 
his authority. 


CHAPTER VI 


FAUSTUS WAS INDEED AN ELEGANT SPEAKER, BUT KNEW NOTHING OF THE LIBERAL SCIENCES 


10. And for nearly the whole of those nine years during which, with unstable mind, I had been their 
follower, I had been looking forward with but too great eagerness for the arrival of this same Faustus. For 
the other members of the sect whom I had chanced to light upon, when unable to answer the questions I 
raised, always bade me look forward to his coming, when, by discoursing with him, these, and greater 
difficulties if I had them, would be most easily and amply cleared away. When at last he did come, I found 
him to be a man of pleasant speech, who spoke of the very same things as they themselves did, although 
more fluently, and in better language. But of what profit to me was the elegance of my cup-bearer, since 
he offered me not the more precious draught for which I thirsted? My ears were already satiated with 
similar things; neither did they appear to me more conclusive, because better expressed; nor true, 
because oratorical; nor the spirit necessarily wise, because the face was comely and the language 
eloquent. But they who extolled him to me were not competent judges; and therefore, as he was possessed 
of suavity of speech, he appeared to them to be prudent and wise. Another sort of persons, however, was, 
I was aware, suspicious even of truth itself, if enunciated in smooth and flowing language. But me, O my 
God, Thou hadst already instructed by wonderful and mysterious ways, and therefore I believe that Thou 
instructedst me because it is truth; nor of truth is there any other teacher—where or whencesoever it may 
shine upon us—but Thee. From Thee, therefore, I had now learned, that because a thing is eloquently 
expressed, it should not of necessity seem to be true; nor, because uttered with stammering lips, should it 
be false nor, again, perforce true, because unskilfully delivered; nor consequently untrue, because the 
language is fine; but that wisdom and folly are as food both wholesome and unwholesome, and courtly or 
simple words as town-made or rustic vessels,—and both kinds of food may be served in either kind of dish. 


11. That eagerness, therefore, with which I had so long waited for this man was in truth delighted with his 
action and feeling when disputing, and the fluent and apt words with which he clothed his ideas. I was 
therefore filled with joy, and joined with others (and even exceeded them) in exalting and praising him. It 
was, however, a source of annoyance to me that I was not allowed at those meetings of his auditors to 
introduce and impart any of those questions that troubled me in familiar exchange of arguments with him. 
When I might speak, and began, in conjunction with my friends, to engage his attention at such times as it 
was not unseeming for him to enter into a discussion with me, and had mooted such questions as 
perplexed me, I discovered him first to know nothing of the liberal sciences save grammar, and that only 
in an ordinary way. Having, however, read some of Tully’s Orations, a very few books of Seneca and some 
of the poets, and such few volumes of his own sect as were written coherently in Latin, and being day by 
day practised in speaking, he so acquired a sort of eloquence, which proved the more delightful and 
enticing in that it was under the control of ready tact, and a sort of native grace. Is it not even as I recall, 
O Lord my God, Thou judge of my conscience? My heart and my memory are laid before Thee, who didst 
at that time direct me by the inscrutable mystery of Thy Providence, and didst set before my face those 
vile errors of mine, in order that I might see and loathe them. 


CHAPTER VII 


CLEARLY SEEING THE FALLACIES OF THE MANICHAEANS, HE RETIRES FROM THEM, BEING REMARKABLY AIDED 
BY GOD 


12. For when it became plain to me that he was ignorant of those arts in which I had believed him to 
excel, I began to despair of his clearing up and explaining all the perplexities which harassed me: though 
ignorant of these, however, he might still have held the truth of piety, had he not been a Manichaean. For 
their books are full of lengthy fables concerning the heaven and stars, the sun and moon, and I had ceased 
to think him able to decide in a satisfactory manner what I ardently desired,—whether, on comparing 
these things with the calculations I had read elsewhere, the explanations contained in the works of 
Manichaeus were preferable, or at any rate equally sound? But when I proposed that these subjects 
should be deliberated upon and reasoned out, he very modestly did not dare to endure the burden. For he 
was aware that he had no knowledge of these things, and was not ashamed to confess it. For he was not 
one of those loquacious persons, many of whom I had been troubled with, who covenanted to teach me 
these things, and said nothing; but this man possessed a heart, which, though not right towards Thee, yet 
was not altogether false towards himself. For he was not altogether ignorant of his own ignorance, nor 
would he without due consideration be inveigled in a controversy, from which he could neither draw back 
nor extricate himself fairly. And for that I was even more pleased with him, for more beautiful is the 
modesty of an ingenuous mind than the acquisition of the knowledge I desired,—and such I found him to 
be in all the more abstruse and subtle questions. 


13. My eagerness after the writings of Manichaeus having thus received a check, and despairing even 
more of their other teachers,—seeing that in sundry things which puzzled me, he, so famous amongst 
them, had thus turned out,—I began to occupy myself with him in the study of that literature which he 
also much affected, and which I, as Professor of Rhetoric, was then engaged in teaching the young 
Carthaginian students, and in reading with him either what he expressed a wish to hear, or I deemed 
suited to his bent of mind. But all my endeavours by which I had concluded to improve in that sect, by 
acquaintance with that man, came completely to an end: not that I separated myself altogether from 
them, but, as one who could find nothing better, I determined in the meantime upon contenting myself 
with what I had in any way lighted upon, unless, by chance, something more desirable should present 
itself. Thus that Faustus, who had entrapped so many to their death,—neither willing nor witting it,—now 
began to loosen the snare in which I had been taken. For Thy hands, O my God, in the hidden design of 
Thy Providence, did not desert my soul; and out of the blood of my mother’s heart, through the tears that 
she poured out by day and by night, was a sacrifice offered unto Thee for me; and by marvellous ways 
didst Thou deal with me. It was Thou, O my God, who didst it, for the steps of a man are ordered by the 
Lord, and He shall dispose his way. Or how can we procure salvation but from Thy hand, remaking what it 
hath made? 


CHAPTER VIII 


HE SETS OUT FOR ROME, HIS MOTHER IN VAIN LAMENTING IT 


14. Thou dealedst with me, therefore, that I should be persuaded to go to Rome, and teach there rather 
what I was then teaching at Carthage. And how I was persuaded to do this, I will not fail to confess unto 
Thee; for in this also the profoundest workings of Thy wisdom, and Thy ever present mercy to usward, 
must be pondered and avowed. It was not my desire to go to Rome because greater advantages and 
dignities were guaranteed me by the friends who persuaded me into this,—although even at this period I 
was influenced by these considerations,—but my principal and almost sole motive was, that I had been 
informed that the youths studied more quietly there, and were kept under by the control of more rigid 
discipline, so that they did not capriciously and impudently rush into the school of a master not their own, 
into whose presence they were forbidden to enter unless with his consent. At Carthage, on the contrary, 
there was amongst the scholars a shameful and intemperate license. They burst in rudely, and, with 
almost furious gesticulations, interrupt the system which any one may have instituted for the good of his 
pupils. Many outrages they perpetrate with astounding phlegm, which would be punishable by law were 
they not sustained by custom; that custom showing them to be the more worthless, in that they now do, as 
according to law, what by Thy unchangeable law will never be lawful. And they fancy they do it with 
impunity, whereas the very blindness whereby they do it is their punishment, and they suffer far greater 
things than they do. The manners, then, which as a student I would not adopt, I was compelled as a 
teacher to submit to from others; and so I was too glad to go where all who knew anything about it 
assured me that similar things were not done. But Thou, “my refuge and my portion in the land of the 
living,” didst while at Carthage goad me, so that I might thereby be withdrawn from it, and exchange my 
worldly habitation for the preservation of my soul; whilst at Rome Thou didst offer me enticements by 
which to attract me there, by men enchanted with this dying life,—the one doing insane actions, and the 
other making assurances of vain things; and, in order to correct my footsteps, didst secretly employ their 
and my perversity. For both they who disturbed my tranquillity were blinded by a shameful madness, and 
they who allured me elsewhere smacked of the earth. And I, who hated real misery here, sought fictitious 
happiness there. 


15. But the cause of my going thence and going thither, Thou, O God, knewest, yet revealedst it not, either 
to me or to my mother, who grievously lamented my journey, and went with me as far as the sea. But I 
deceived her, when she violently restrained me either that she might retain me or accompany me, and I 
pretended that I had a friend whom I could not quit until he had a favourable wind to set sail. And I lied to 
my mother—and such a mother!—and got away. For this also Thou hast in mercy pardoned me, saving me, 
thus replete with abominable pollutions, from the waters of the sea, for the water of Thy grace, whereby, 
when I was purified, the fountains of my mother’s eyes should be dried, from which for me she day by day 
watered the ground under her face. And yet, refusing to go back without me, it was with difficulty I 
persuaded her to remain that night in a place quite close to our ship, where there was an oratory in 
memory of the blessed Cyprian. That night I secretly left, but she was not backward in prayers and 
weeping. And what was it, O Lord, that she, with such an abundance of tears, was asking of Thee, but that 
Thou wouldest not permit me to sail? But Thou, mysteriously counselling and hearing the real purpose of 
her desire, granted not what she then asked, in order to make me what she was ever asking. The wind 
blew and filled our sails, and withdrew the shore from our sight; and she, wild with grief, was there on the 
morrow, and filled Thine ears with complaints and groans, which Thou didst disregard; whilst, by the 
means of my longings, Thou wert hastening me on to the cessation of all longing, and the gross part of her 
love to me was whipped out by the just lash of sorrow. But, like all mothers,—though even more than 
others,—she loved to have me with her, and knew not what joy Thou wert preparing for her by my 
absence. Being ignorant of this, she did weep and mourn, and in her agony was seen the inheritance of 
Eve,—seeking in sorrow what in sorrow she had brought forth. And yet, after accusing my perfidy and 
cruelty, she again continued her intercessions for me with Thee, returned to her accustomed place, and I 
to Rome. 


CHAPTER IX 
BEING ATTACKED BY FEVER, HE IS IN GREAT DANGER 


16. And behold, there was I received by the scourge of bodily sickness, and I was descending into hell 
burdened with all the sins that I had committed, both against Thee, myself, and others, many and 
grievous, over and above that bond of original sin whereby we all die in Adam. For none of these things 
hadst Thou forgiven me in Christ, neither had He “abolished” by His cross “the enmity” which, by my sins, 
I had incurred with Thee. For how could He, by the crucifixion of a phantasm, which I supposed Him to 
be? As true, then, was the death of my soul, as that of His flesh appeared to me to be untrue; and as true 
the death of His flesh as the life of my soul, which believed it not, was false. The fever increasing, I was 
now passing away and perishing. For had I then gone hence, whither should I have gone but into the fiery 
torments meet for my misdeeds, in the truth of Thy ordinance? She was ignorant of this, yet, while absent, 
prayed for me. But Thou, everywhere present, hearkened to her where she was, and hadst pity upon me 
where I was, that I should regain my bodily health, although still frenzied in my sacrilegious heart. For all 
that peril did not make me wish to be baptized, and I was better when, as a lad, I entreated it of my 
mother’s piety, as I have already related and confessed. But I had grown up to my own dishonour, and all 
the purposes of Thy medicine I madly derided, who wouldst not suffer me, though such a one, to die a 
double death. Had my mother’s heart been smitten with this wound, it never could have been cured. For I 
cannot sufficiently express the love she had for me, nor how she now travailed for me in the spirit with a 
far keener anguish than when she bore me in the flesh. 


17. I cannot conceive, therefore, how she could have been healed if such a death of mine had transfixed 
the bowels of her love. Where then would have been her so earnest, frequent, and unintermitted prayers 
to Thee alone? But couldst Thou, most merciful God, despise the “contrite and humble heart” of that pure 
and prudent widow, so constant in alms-deeds, so gracious and attentive to Thy saints, not permitting one 
day to pass without oblation at Thy altar, twice a day, at morning and even-tide, coming to Thy church 
without intermission—not for vain gossiping, nor old wives’ “fables,” but in order that she might listen to 
Thee in Thy sermons, and Thou to her in her prayers? Couldst Thou—Thou by whose gift she was such— 
despise and disregard without succouring the tears of such a one, wherewith she entreated Thee not for 
gold or silver, nor for any changing or fleeting good, but for the salvation of the soul of her son? By no 
means, Lord. Assuredly Thou wert near, and wert hearing and doing in that method in which Thou hadst 
predetermined that it should be done. Far be it from Thee that Thou shouldst delude her in those visions 
and the answers she had from Thee,—some of which I have spoken of, and others not,—which she kept in 
her faithful breast, and, always petitioning, pressed upon Thee as Thine autograph. For Thou, “because 
Thy mercy endureth for ever,” condescendest to those whose debts Thou hast pardoned, to become 
likewise a debtor by Thy promises. 


CHAPTER X 


WHEN HE HAD LEFT THE MANICHAEANS, HE RETAINED HIS DEPRAVED OPINIONS CONCERNING SIN AND THE 
ORIGIN OF THE SAVIOUR 


18. Thou restoredst me then from that illness, and made sound the son of Thy hand-maid meanwhile in 
body, that he might live for Thee, to endow him with a higher and more enduring health. And even then at 
Rome I joined those deluding and deluded “saints;” not their “hearers” only,—of the number of whom was 


he in whose house I had fallen ill, and had recovered,—but those also whom they designate “The Elect.” 
For it still seemed to me “that it was not we that sin, but that I know not what other nature sinned in us.” 
And it gratified my pride to be free from blame and, after I had committed any fault, not to acknowledge 
that I had done any,—”that Thou mightest heal my soul because it had sinned against Thee;” but I loved to 
excuse it, and to accuse something else (I wot not what) which was with me, but was not I. But assuredly 
it was wholly I, and my impiety had divided me against myself; and that sin was all the more incurable in 
that I did not deem myself a sinner. And execrable iniquity it was, O God omnipotent, that I would rather 
have Thee to be overcome in me to my destruction, than myself of Thee to salvation! Not yet, therefore, 
hadst Thou set a watch before my mouth, and kept the door of my lips, that my heart might not incline to 
wicked speeches, to make excuses of sins, with men that work iniquity—and, therefore, was I still united 
with their “Elect.” 


19. But now, hopeless of making proficiency in that false doctrine, even those things with which I had 
decided upon contenting myself, providing that I could find nothing better, I now held more loosely and 
negligently. For I was half inclined to believe that those philosophers whom they call “Academics” were 
more sagacious than the rest, in that they held that we ought to doubt everything, and ruled that man had 
not the power of comprehending any truth; for so, not yet realizing their meaning, I also was fully 
persuaded that they thought just as they are commonly held to do. And I did not fail frankly to restrain in 
my host that assurance which I observed him to have in those fictions of which the works of Manichaeus 
are full. Notwithstanding, I was on terms of more intimate friendship with them than with others who 
were not of this heresy. Nor did I defend it with my former ardour; still my familiarity with that sect (many 
of them being concealed in Rome) made me slower to seek any other way,—particularly since I was 
hopeless of finding the truth, from which in Thy Church, O Lord of heaven and earth, Creator of all things 
visible and invisible, they had turned me aside,—and it seemed to me most unbecoming to believe Thee to 
have the form of human flesh, and to be bounded by the bodily lineaments of our members. And because, 
when I desired to meditate on my God, I knew not what to think of but a mass of bodies (for what was not 
such did not seem to me to be), this was the greatest and almost sole cause of my inevitable error. 


20. For hence I also believed evil to be a similar sort of substance, and to be possessed of its own foul and 
misshapen mass—whether dense, which they denominated earth, or thin and subtle, as is the body of the 
air, which they fancy some malignant spirit crawling through that earth. And because a piety—such as it 
was—compelled me to believe that the good God never created any evil nature, I conceived two masses, 
the one opposed to the other, both infinite, but the evil the more contracted, the good the more expansive. 
And from this mischievous commencement the other profanities followed on me. For when my mind tried 
to revert to the Catholic faith, I was cast back, since what I had held to be the Catholic faith was not so. 
And it appeared to me more devout to look upon Thee, my God,—to whom I make confession of Thy 
mercies,—as infinite, at least, on other sides, although on that side where the mass of evil was in 
opposition to Thee I was compelled to confess Thee finite, that if on every side I should conceive Thee to 
be confined by the form of a human body. And better did it seem to me to believe that no evil had been 
created by Thee—which to me in my ignorance appeared not only some substance, but a bodily one, 
because I had no conception of the mind excepting as a subtle body, and that diffused in local spaces— 
than to believe that anything could emanate from Thee of such a kind as I considered the nature of evil to 
be. And our very Saviour Himself, also, Thine only-begotten, I believed to have been reached forth, as it 
were, for our salvation out of the lump of Thy most effulgent mass, so as to believe nothing of Him but 
what I was able to imagine in my vanity. Such a nature, then, I thought could not be born of the Virgin 
Mary without being mingled with the flesh; and how that which I had thus figured to myself could be 
mingled without being contaminated, I saw not. I was afraid, therefore, to believe Him to be born in the 
flesh, lest I should be compelled to believe Him contaminated by the flesh. Now will Thy spiritual ones 
blandly and lovingly smile at me if they shall read these my confessions; yet such was I. 


CHAPTER XI 


HELPIDIUS DISPUTED WELL AGAINST THE MANICHAEANS AS TO THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


21. Furthermore, whatever they had censured in Thy Scriptures I thought impossible to be defended; and 
yet sometimes, indeed, I desired to confer on these several points with some one well learned in those 
books, and to try what he thought of them. For at this time the words of one Helpidius, speaking and 
disputing face to face against the said Manichaeans, had begun to move me even at Carthage, in that he 
brought forth things from the Scriptures not easily withstood, to which their answer appeared to me 
feeble. And this answer they did not give forth publicly, but only to us in private,—when they said that the 
writings of the New Testament had been tampered with by I know not whom, who were desirous of 
ingrafting the Jewish law upon the Christian faith; but they themselves did not bring forward any 
uncorrupted copies. But I, thinking of corporeal things, very much ensnared and in a measure stifled, was 
oppressed by those masses; panting under which for the breath of Thy Truth, I was not able to breathe it 
pure and undefiled. 


CHAPTER XII 


PROFESSING RHETORIC AT ROME, HE DISCOVERS THE FRAUD OF HIS SCHOLARS 


22. Then began I assiduously to practise that for which I came to Rome—the teaching of rhetoric; and first 
to bring together at my home some to whom, and through whom, I had begun to be known; when, behold, 
I learnt that other offences were committed in Rome which I had not to bear in Africa. For those 
subvertings by abandoned young men were not practised here, as I had been informed; yet, suddenly, said 
they, to evade paying their master’s fees, many of the youths conspire together, and remove themselves to 
another,—breakers of faith, who, for the love of money, set a small value on justice. These also my heart 
“hated,” though not with a “perfect hatred;” for, perhaps, I hated them more in that I was to suffer by 
them, than for the illicit acts they committed. Such of a truth are base persons, and they are unfaithful to 
Thee, loving these transitory mockeries of temporal things, and vile gain, which begrimes the hand that 
lays hold on it; and embracing the fleeting world, and scorning Thee, who abidest, and invitest to return, 
and pardonest the prostituted human soul when it returneth to Thee. And now I hate such crooked and 
perverse men, although I love them if they are to be corrected so as to prefer the learning they obtain to 
money, and to learning Thee, O God, the truth and fulness of certain good and most chaste peace. But 
then was the wish stronger in me for my own sake not to suffer them evil, than was the wish that they 
should become good for Thine. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HE IS SENT TO MILAN, THAT HE, ABOUT TO TEACH RHETORIC, MAY BE KNOWN BY AMBROSE 


23. When, therefore, they of Milan had sent to Rome to the prefect of the city, to provide them with a 
teacher of rhetoric for their city, and to despatch him at the public expense, I made interest through those 
identical persons, drunk with Manichaean vanities, to be freed from whom I was going away,—neither of 
us, however, being aware of it,—that Symmachus, the then prefect, having proved me by proposing a 
subject, would send me. And to Milan I came, unto Ambrose the bishop, known to the whole world as 
among the best of men, Thy devout servant; whose eloquent discourse did at that time strenuously 
dispense unto Thy people the flour of Thy wheat, the “gladness” of Thy “oil,” and the sober intoxication of 
Thy “wine.” To him was I unknowingly led by Thee, that by him I might knowingly be led to Thee. That 
man of God received me like a father, and looked with a benevolent and episcopal kindliness on my 
change of abode. And I began to love him, not at first, indeed, as a teacher of the truth,—which I entirely 
despaired of in Thy Church,—but as a man friendly to myself. And I studiously hearkened to him 
preaching to the people, not with the motive I should, but, as it were, trying to discover whether his 
eloquence came up to the fame thereof, or flowed fuller or lower than was asserted; and I hung on his 
words intently, but of the matter I was but as a careless and contemptuous spectator; and I was delighted 
with the pleasantness of his speech, more erudite, yet less cheerful and soothing in manner, than that of 
Faustus. Of the matter, however, there could be no comparison; for the latter was straying amid 
Manichaean deceptions, whilst the former was teaching salvation most soundly. But “salvation is far from 
the wicked,” such as I then stood before him; and yet I was drawing nearer gradually and unconsciously. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HAVING HEARD THE BISHOP, HE PERCEIVES THE FORCE OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH, YET DOUBTS, AFTER THE 
MANNER OF THE MODERN ACADEMICS 


24. For although I took no trouble to learn what he spake, but only to hear how he spake (for that empty 
care alone remained to me, despairing of a way accessible for man to Thee), yet, together with the words 
which I prized, there came into my mind also the things about which I was careless; for I could not 
separate them. And whilst I opened my heart to admit “how skilfully he spake,” there also entered with it, 
but gradually, “and how truly he spake!” For first, these things also had begun to appear to me to be 
defensible; and the Catholic faith, for which I had fancied nothing could be said against the attacks of the 
Manichaeans, I now conceived might be maintained without presumption; especially after I had heard one 
or two parts of the Old Testament explained, and often allegorically—which when I accepted literally, I 
was “killed” spiritually. Many places, then, of those books having been expounded to me, I now blamed my 
despair in having believed that no reply could be made to those who hated and derided the Law and the 
Prophets. Yet I did not then see that for that reason the Catholic way was to be held because it had its 
learned advocates, who could at length, and not irrationally, answer objections; nor that what I held ought 
therefore to be condemned because both sides were equally defensible. For that way did not appear to me 
to be vanquished; nor yet did it seem to me to be victorious. 


25. Hereupon did I earnestly bend my mind to see if in any way I could possibly prove the Manichaeans 
guilty of falsehood. Could I have realized a spiritual substance, all their strongholds would have been 
beaten down, and cast utterly out of my mind; but I could not. But yet, concerning the body of this world, 
and the whole of nature, which the senses of the flesh can attain unto, I, now more and more considering 
and comparing things, judged that the greater part of the philosophers held much the more probable 
opinions. So, then, after the manner of the Academics (as they are supposed), doubting of everything and 
fluctuating between all, I decided that the Manichaeans were to be abandoned; judging that, even while in 
that period of doubt, I could not remain in a sect to which I preferred some of the philosophers; to which 
philosophers, however, because they were without the saving name of Christ, I utterly refused to commit 
the cure of my fainting soul. I resolved, therefore, to be a catechumen in the Catholic Church, which my 


parents had commended to me, until something settled should manifest itself to me whither I might steer 
my course. 


Book VI 


Attaining his thirtieth year, he, under the admonition of the discourses of Ambrose, discovered more and 
more the truth of the Catholic doctrine, and deliberates as to the better regulation of his life. 


CHAPTER I 


HIS MOTHER HAVING FOLLOWED HIM TO MILAN, DECLARES THAT SHE WILL NOT DIE BEFORE HER SON SHALL 
HAVE EMBRACED THE CATHOLIC FAITH 


1. O Thou, my hope from my youth, where wert Thou to me, and whither hadst Thou gone? For in truth, 
hadst Thou not created me, and made a difference between me and the beasts of the field and fowls of the 
air? Thou hadst made me wiser than they, yet did I wander about in dark and slippery places, and sought 
Thee abroad out of myself, and found not the God of my heart; and had entered the depths of the sea, and 
distrusted and despaired finding out the truth. By this time my mother, made strong by her piety, had 
come to me, following me over sea and land, in all perils feeling secure in Thee. For in the dangers of the 
sea she comforted the very sailors (to whom the inexperienced passengers, when alarmed, were wont 
rather to go for comfort), assuring them of a safe arrival, because she had been so assured by Thee in a 
vision. She found me in grievous danger, through despair of ever finding truth. But when I had disclosed 
to her that I was now no longer a Manichaean, though not yet a Catholic Christian, she did not leap for joy 
as at what was unexpected; although she was now reassured as to that part of my misery for which she 
had mourned me as one dead, but who would be raised to Thee, carrying me forth upon the bier of her 
thoughts, that Thou mightest say unto the widow’s son, “Young man, I say unto Thee, arise,” and he 
should revive, and begin to speak, and Thou shouldest deliver him to his mother. Her heart, then, was not 
agitated with any violent exultation, when she had heard that to be already in so great a part 
accomplished which she daily, with tears, entreated of Thee might be done,—that though I had not yet 
grasped the truth, I was rescued from falsehood. Yea, rather, for that she was fully confident that Thou, 
who hadst promised the whole, wouldst give the rest, most calmly, and with a breast full of confidence, 
she replied to me, “She believed in Christ, that before she departed this life, she would see me a Catholic 
believer.” And thus much said she to me; but to Thee, O Fountain of mercies, poured she out more 
frequent prayers and tears, that Thou wouldest hasten Thy aid, and enlighten my darkness; and she 
hurried all the more assiduously to the church, and hung upon the words of Ambrose, praying for the 
fountain of water that springeth up into everlasting life. For she loved that man as an angel of God, 
because she knew that it was by him that I had been brought, for the present, to that perplexing state of 
agitation I was now in, through which she was fully persuaded that I should pass from sickness unto 
health, after an excess, as it were, of a sharper fit, which doctors term the “crisis.” 


CHAPTER II 


SHE, ON THE PROHIBITION OF AMBROSE, ABSTAINS FROM HONOURING THE MEMORY OF THE MARTYRS 


2. When, therefore, my mother had at one time—as was her custom in Africa—brought to the oratories 
built in the memory of the saints certain cakes, and bread, and wine, and was forbidden by the door- 
keeper, so soon as she learnt that it was the bishop who had forbidden it, she so piously and obediently 
acceded to it, that I myself marvelled how readily she could bring herself to accuse her own custom, 
rather than question his prohibition. For wine-bibbing did not take possession of her spirit, nor did the 
love of wine stimulate her to hatred of the truth, as it doth too many, both male and female, who nauseate 
at a song of sobriety, as men well drunk at a draught of water. But she, when she had brought her basket 
with the festive meats, of which she would taste herself first and give the rest away, would never allow 
herself more than one little cup of wine, diluted according to her own temperate palate, which, out of 
courtesy, she would taste. And if there were many oratories of departed saints that ought to be honoured 
in the same way, she still carried round with her the selfsame cup, to be used everywhere; and this, which 
was not only very much watered, but was also very tepid with carrying about, she would distribute by 
small sips to those around; for she sought their devotion, not pleasure. As soon, therefore, as she found 
this custom to be forbidden by that famous preacher and most pious prelate, even to those who would use 
it with moderation, lest thereby an occasion of excess might be given to such as were drunken, and 
because these, so to say, festivals in honour of the dead were very like unto the superstition of the 
Gentiles, she most willingly abstained from it. And in lieu of a basket filled with fruits of the earth, she had 
learned to bring to the oratories of the martyrs a heart full of more purified petitions, and to give all that 
she could to the poor; that so the communion of the Lord’s body might be rightly celebrated there, where, 
after the example of His passion, the martyrs had been sacrificed and crowned. But yet it seems to me, O 
Lord my God, and thus my heart thinks of it in thy sight, that my mother perhaps would not so easily have 
given way to the relinquishment of this custom had it been forbidden by another whom she loved not as 


Ambrose, whom, out of regard for my salvation, she loved most dearly; and he loved her truly, on account 
of her most religious conversation, whereby, in good works so “fervent in spirit,” she frequented the 
church; so that he would often, when he saw me, burst forth into her praises, congratulating me that I had 
such a mother—little knowing what a son she had in me, who was in doubt as to all these things, and did 
not imagine the way of life could be found out. 


CHAPTER III 


AS AMBROSE WAS OCCUPIED WITH BUSINESS AND STUDY, AUGUSTIN COULD SELDOM CONSULT HIM 
CONCERNING THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 


3. Nor did I now groan in my prayers that Thou wouldest help me; but my mind was wholly intent on 
knowledge, and eager to dispute. And Ambrose himself I esteemed a happy man, as the world counted 
happiness, in that such great personages held him in honour; only his celibacy appeared to me a painful 
thing. But what hope he cherished, what struggles he had against the temptations that beset his very 
excellences, what solace in adversities, and what savoury joys Thy bread possessed for the hidden mouth 
of his heart when ruminating on it, I could neither conjecture, nor had I experienced. Nor did he know my 
embarrassments, nor the pit of my danger. For I could not request of him what I wished as I wished, in 
that I was debarred from hearing and speaking to him by crowds of busy people, whose infirmities he 
devoted himself to. With whom when he was not engaged (which was but a little time), he either was 
refreshing his body with necessary sustenance, or his mind with reading. But while reading, his eyes 
glanced over the pages, and his heart searched out the sense, but his voice and tongue were silent. 
Ofttimes, when we had come (for no one was forbidden to enter, nor was it his custom that the arrival of 
those who came should be announced to him), we saw him thus reading to himself, and never otherwise; 
and, having long sat in silence (for who durst interrupt one so intent?), we were fain to depart, inferring 
that in the little time he secured for the recruiting of his mind, free from the clamour of other men’s 
business, he was unwilling to be taken off. And perchance he was fearful lest, if the author he studied 
should express aught vaguely, some doubtful and attentive hearer should ask him to expound it, or to 
discuss some of the more abstruse questions, as that, his time being thus occupied, he could not turn over 
as many volumes as he wished; although the preservation of his voice, which was very easily weakened, 
might be the truer reason for his reading to himself. But whatever was his motive in so doing, doubtless in 
such a man was a good one. 


4. But verily no opportunity could I find of ascertaining what I desired from that Thy so holy oracle, his 
breast, unless the thing might be entered into briefly. But those surgings in me required to find him at full 
leisure, that I might pour them out to him, but never were they able to find him so; and I heard him, 
indeed, every Lord’s day, “rightly dividing the word of truth” among the people; and I was all the more 
convinced that all those knots of crafty calumnies, which those deceivers of ours had knit against the 
divine books, could be unravelled. But so soon as I understood, withal, that man made “after the image of 
Him that created him” was not so understood by Thy spiritual sons (whom of the Catholic mother Thou 
hadst begotten again through grace), as though they believed and imagined Thee to be bounded by 
human form,—although what was the nature of a spiritual substance I had not the faintest or dimmest 
suspicion,—yet rejoicing, I blushed that for so many years I had barked, not against the Catholic faith, but 
against the fables of carnal imaginations. For I had been both impious and rash in this, that what I ought 
inquiring to have learnt, I had pronounced on condemning. For Thou, O most high and most near, most 
secret, yet most present, who hast not limbs some larger some smaller, but art wholly everywhere, and 
nowhere in space, nor art Thou of such corporeal form, yet hast Thou created man after Thine own image, 
and, behold, from head to foot is he confined by space. 


CHAPTER IV 
HE RECOGNISES THE FALSITY OF HIS OWN OPINIONS, AND COMMITS TO MEMORY THE SAYING OF AMBROSE 


5. As, then, I knew not how this image of Thine should subsist, I should have knocked and propounded the 
doubt how it was to be believed, and not have insultingly opposed it, as if it were believed. Anxiety, 
therefore, as to what to retain as certain, did all the more sharply gnaw into my soul, the more shame I 
felt that, having been so long deluded and deceived by the promise of certainties, I had, with puerile error 
and petulance, prated of so many uncertainties as if they were certainties. For that they were falsehoods 
became apparent to me afterwards. However, I was certain that they were uncertain, and that I had 
formerly held them as certain when with a blind contentiousness I accused Thy Catholic Church, which 
though I had not yet discovered to teach truly, yet not to teach that of which I had so vehemently accused 
her. In this manner was I confounded and converted, and I rejoiced, O my God, that the one Church, the 
body of Thine only Son (wherein the name of Christ had been set upon me when an infant), did not 
appreciate these infantile trifles, nor maintained, in her sound doctrine, any tenet that would confine 
Thee, the Creator of all, in space—though ever so great and wide, yet bounded on all sides by the 
restraints of a human form. 


6. I rejoiced also that the old Scriptures of the law and the prophets were laid before me, to be perused, 
not now with that eye to which they seemed most absurd before, when I censured Thy holy ones for so 


thinking, whereas in truth they thought not so; and with delight I heard Ambrose, in his sermons to the 
people, oftentimes most diligently recommend this text as a rule,—”The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth 
life;” whilst, drawing aside the mystic veil, he spiritually laid open that which, accepted according to the 
“letter,” seemed to teach perverse doctrines—teaching herein nothing that offended me, though he taught 
such things as I knew not as yet whether they were true. For all this time I restrained my heart from 
assenting to anything, fearing to fall headlong; but by hanging in suspense I was the worse killed. For my 
desire was to be as well assured of those things that I saw not, as I was that seven and three are ten. For I 
was not so insane as to believe that this could not be comprehended; but I desired to have other things as 
clear as this, whether corporeal things, which were not present to my senses, or spiritual, whereof I knew 
not how to conceive except corporeally. And by believing I might have been cured, that so the sight of my 
soul being cleared, it might in some way be directed towards Thy truth, which abideth always, and faileth 
in naught. But as it happens that he who has tried a bad physician fears to trust himself with a good one, 
so was it with the health of my soul, which could not be healed but by believing, and, lest it should believe 
falsehoods, refused to be cured—resisting Thy hands, who hast prepared for us the medicaments of faith, 
and hast applied them to the maladies of the whole world, and hast bestowed upon them so great 
authority. 


CHAPTER V 


FAITH IS THE BASIS OF HUMAN LIFE; MAN CANNOT DISCOVER THAT TRUTH WHICH HOLY SCRIPTURE HAS 
DISCLOSED 


7. From this, however, being led to prefer the Catholic doctrine, I felt that it was with more moderation 
and honesty that it commanded things to be believed that were not demonstrated (whether it was that 
they could be demonstrated, but not to any one, or could not be demonstrated at all), than was the 
method of the Manichaeans, where our credulity was mocked by audacious promise of knowledge, and 
then so many most fabulous and absurd things were forced upon belief because they were not capable of 
demonstration. After that, O Lord, Thou, by little and little, with most gentle and most merciful hand, 
drawing and calming my heart, didst persuade taking into consideration what a multiplicity of things 
which I had never seen, nor was present when they were enacted, like so many of the things in secular 
history, and so many accounts of places and cities which I had not seen; so many of friends, so many of 
physicians, so many now of these men, now of those, which unless we should believe, we should do 
nothing at all in this life; lastly, with how unalterable an assurance I believed of what parents I was born, 
which it would have been impossible for me to know otherwise than by hearsay,—taking into consideration 
all this, Thou persuadest me that not they who believed Thy books (which, with so great authority, Thou 
hast established among nearly all nations), but those who believed them not were to be blamed; and that 
those men were not to be listened unto who should say to me, “How dost thou know that those Scriptures 
were imparted unto mankind by the Spirit of the one true and most true God?” For it was the same thing 
that was most of all to be believed, since no wranglings of blasphemous questions, whereof I had read so 
many amongst the self-contradicting philosophers, could once wring the belief from me that Thou art,— 
whatsoever Thou wert, though what I knew not,—or that the government of human affairs belongs to 
Thee. 


8. Thus much I believed, at one time more strongly than another, yet did I ever believe both that Thou 
wert, and hadst a care of us, although I was ignorant both what was to be thought of Thy substance, and 
what way led, or led back to Thee. Seeing, then, that we were too weak by unaided reason to find out the 
truth, and for this cause needed the authority of the holy writings, I had now begun to believe that Thou 
wouldest by no means have given such excellency of authority to those Scriptures throughout all lands, 
had it not been Thy will thereby to be believed in, and thereby sought. For now those things which 
heretofore appeared incongruous to me in the Scripture, and used to offend me, having heard divers of 
them expounded reasonably, I referred to the depth of the mysteries, and its authority seemed to me all 
the more venerable and worthy of religious belief, in that, while it was visible for all to read it, it reserved 
the majesty of its secret within its profound significance, stooping to all in the great plainness of its 
language and lowliness of its style, yet exercising the application of such as are not light of heart; that it 
might receive all into its common bosom, and through narrow passages waft over some few towards Thee, 
yet many more than if it did not stand upon such a height of authority, nor allured multitudes within its 
bosom by its holy humility. These things I meditated upon, and Thou wert with me; I sighed, and Thou 
heardest me; I vacillated, and Thou didst guide me; I roamed through the broad way of the world, and 
Thou didst not desert me. 


CHAPTER VI 


ON THE SOURCE AND CAUSE OF TRUE JOY,—THE EXAMPLE OF THE JOYOUS BEGGAR BEING ADDUCED 


9. I longed for honours, gains, wedlock; and Thou mockedst me. In these desires I underwent most bitter 
hardships, Thou being the more gracious the less Thou didst suffer anything which was not Thou to grow 
sweet to me. Behold my heart, O Lord, who wouldest that I should recall all this, and confess unto Thee. 
Now let my soul cleave to Thee, which Thou hast freed from that fast-holding bird-lime of death. How 
wretched was it! And Thou didst irritate the feeling of its wound, that, forsaking all else, it might be 


converted unto Thee,—who art above all, and without whom all things would be naught,—be converted 
and be healed. How wretched was | at that time, and how didst Thou deal with me, to make me sensible of 
my wretchedness on that day wherein I was preparing to recite a panegyric on the Emperor, wherein I 
was to deliver many a lie, and lying was to be applauded by those who knew I lied; and my heart panted 
with these cares, and boiled over with the feverishness of consuming thoughts. For, while walking along 
one of the streets of Milan, I observed a poor mendicant,—then, I imagine, with a full belly,—joking and 
joyous; and I sighed, and spake to the friends around me of the many sorrows resulting from our madness, 
for that by all such exertions of ours,—as those wherein I then laboured, dragging along, under the spur 
of desires, the burden of my own unhappiness, and by dragging increasing it, we yet aimed only to attain 
that very joyousness which that mendicant had reached before us, who, perchance, never would attain it! 
For what he had obtained through a few begged pence, the same was I scheming for by many a wretched 
and tortuous turning,—the joy of a temporary felicity. For he verily possessed not true joy, but yet I, with 
these my ambitions, was seeking one much more untrue. And in truth he was joyous, I anxious; he free 
from care, I full of alarms. But should any one inquire of me whether I would rather be merry or fearful, I 
would reply, Merry. Again, were I asked whether I would rather be such as he was, or as I myself then 
was, I should elect to be myself, though beset with cares and alarms, but out of perversity; for was it so in 
truth? For I ought not to prefer myself to him because I happened to be more learned than he, seeing that 
I took no delight therein, but sought rather to please men by it; and that not to instruct, but only to 
please. Wherefore also didst Thou break my bones with the rod of Thy correction. 


10. Away with those, then, from my soul, who say unto it, “It makes a difference from whence a man’s joy 
is derived. That mendicant rejoiced in drunkenness; thou longedst to rejoice in glory.” What glory, O Lord? 
That which is not in Thee. For even as his was no true joy, so was mine no true glory; and it subverted my 
soul more. He would digest his drunkenness that same night, but many a night had I slept with mine, and 
risen again with it, and was to sleep again and again to rise with it, I know not how oft. It does indeed 
“make a difference whence a man’s joy is derived.” I know it is so, and that the joy of a faithful hope is 
incomparably beyond such vanity. Yea, and at that time was he beyond me, for he truly was the happier 
man; not only for that he was thoroughly steeped in mirth, I torn to pieces with cares, but he, by giving 
good wishes, had gotten wine, I, by lying, was following after pride. Much to this effect said I then to my 
dear friends, and I often marked in them how it fared with me; and I found that it went ill with me, and 
fretted, and doubled that very ill. And if any prosperity smiled upon me, I loathed to seize it, for almost 
before I could grasp it flew away. 


CHAPTER VII 
HE LEADS TO REFORMATION HIS FRIEND ALYPIUS, SEIZED WITH MADNESS FOR THE CIRCENSIAN GAMES 


11. These things we, who lived like friends together, jointly deplored, but chiefly and most familiarly did I 
discuss them with Alypius and Nebridius, of whom Alypius was born in the same town as myself, his 
parents being of the highest rank there, but he being younger than I. For he had studied under me, first, 
when I taught in our own town, and afterwards at Carthage, and esteemed me highly, because I appeared 
to him good and learned; and I esteemed him for his innate love of virtue, which, in one of no great age, 
was sufficiently eminent. But the vortex of Carthaginian customs (amongst whom these frivolous 
spectacles are hotly followed) had inveigled him into the madness of the Circensian games. But while he 
was miserably tossed about therein, I was professing rhetoric there, and had a public school. As yet he did 
not give ear to my teaching, on account of some ill-feeling that had arisen between me and his father. I 
had then found how fatally he doted upon the circus, and was deeply grieved that he seemed likely—if, 
indeed, he had not already done so—to cast away his so great promise. Yet had I no means of advising, or 
by a sort of restraint reclaiming him, either by the kindness of a friend or by the authority of a master. For 
I imagined that his sentiments towards me were the same as his father’s; but he was not such. 
Disregarding, therefore, his father’s will in that matter, he commenced to salute me, and, coming into my 
lecture-room, to listen for a little and depart. 


12. But it slipped my memory to deal with him, so that he should not, through a blind and headstrong 
desire of empty pastimes, undo so great a wit. But Thou, O Lord, who governest the helm of all Thou hast 
created, hadst not forgotten him, who was one day to be amongst Thy sons, the President of Thy 
sacrament; and that his amendment might plainly be attributed to Thyself, Thou broughtest it about 
through me, but I knowing nothing of it. For one day, when I was sitting in my accustomed place, with my 
scholars before me, he came in, saluted me, sat himself down, and fixed his attention on the subject I was 
then handling. It so happened that I had a passage in hand, which while I was explaining, a simile 
borrowed from the Circensian games occurred to me, as likely to make what I wished to convey 
pleasanter and plainer, imbued with a biting jibe at those whom that madness had enthralled. Thou 
knowest, O our God, that I had no thought at that time of curing Alypius of that plague. But he took it to 
himself, and thought that I would not have said it but for his sake. And what any other man would have 
made a ground of offence against me, this worthy young man took as a reason for being offended at 
himself, and for loving me more fervently. For Thou hast said it long ago, and written in Thy book, 
“Rebuke a wise man, and he will love thee.” But I had not rebuked him, but Thou, who makest use of all 
consciously or unconsciously, in that order which Thyself knowest (and that order is right), wroughtest out 
of my heart and tongue burning coals, by which Thou mightest set on fire and cure the hopeful mind thus 


languishing. Let him be silent in Thy praises who meditates not on Thy mercies, which from my inmost 
parts confess unto Thee. For he upon that speech rushed out from that so deep pit, wherein he was 
wilfully plunged, and was blinded by its miserable pastimes; and he roused his mind with a resolute 
moderation; whereupon all the filth of the Circensian pastimes flew off from him, and he did not approach 
them further. Upon this, he prevailed with his reluctant father to let him be my pupil. He gave in and 
consented. And Alypius, beginning again to hear me, was involved in the same superstition as I was, 
loving in the Manichaeans that ostentation of continency which he believed to be true and unfeigned. It 
was, however, a senseless and seducing continency, ensnaring precious souls, not able as yet to reach the 
height of virtue, and easily beguiled with the veneer of what was but a shadowy and feigned virtue. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE SAME WHEN AT ROME, BEING LED BY OTHERS INTO THE AMPHITHEATRE, IS DELIGHTED WITH THE 
GLADIATORIAL GAMES 


13. He, not relinquishing that worldly way which his parents had bewitched him to pursue, had gone 
before me to Rome, to study law, and there he was carried away in an extraordinary manner with an 
incredible eagerness after the gladiatorial shows. For, being utterly opposed to and detesting such 
spectacles, he was one day met by chance by divers of his acquaintance and fellow-students returning 
from dinner, and they with a friendly violence drew him, vehemently objecting and resisting, into the 
amphitheatre, on a day of these cruel and deadly shows, he thus protesting: “Though you drag my body to 
that place, and there place me, can you force me to give my mind and lend my eyes to these shows? Thus 
shall I be absent while present, and so shall overcome both you and them.” They hearing this, dragged 
him on nevertheless, desirous, perchance, to see whether he could do as he said. When they had arrived 
thither, and had taken their places as they could, the whole place became excited with the inhuman 
sports. But he, shutting up the doors of his eyes, forbade his mind to roam abroad after such naughtiness; 
and would that he had shut his ears also! For, upon the fall of one in the fight, a mighty cry from the whole 
audience stirring him strongly, he, overcome by curiosity, and prepared as it were to despise and rise 
superior to it, no matter what it were, opened his eyes, and was struck with a deeper wound in his soul 
than the other, whom he desired to see, was in his body; and he fell more miserably than he on whose fall 
that mighty clamour was raised, which entered through his ears, and unlocked his eyes, to make way for 
the striking and beating down of his soul, which was bold rather than valiant hitherto; and so much the 
weaker in that it presumed on itself, which ought to have depended on Thee. For, directly he saw that 
blood, he therewith imbibed a sort of savageness; nor did he turn away, but fixed his eye, drinking in 
madness unconsciously, and was delighted with the guilty contest, and drunken with the bloody pastime. 
Nor was he now the same he came in, but was one of the throng he came unto, and a true companion of 
those who had brought him thither. Why need I say more? He looked, shouted, was excited, carried away 
with him the madness which would stimulate him to return, not only with those who first enticed him, but 
also before them, yea, and to draw in others. And from all this didst Thou, with a most powerful and most 
merciful hand, pluck him, and taughtest him not to repose confidence in himself, but in Thee—but not till 
long after. 


CHAPTER IX 


INNOCENT ALYPIUS, BEING APPREHENDED AS A THIEF, IS SET AT LIBERTY BY THE CLEVERNESS OF AN 
ARCHITECT 


14. But this was all being stored up in his memory for a medicine hereafter. As was that also, that when he 
was yet studying under me at Carthage, and was meditating at noonday in the market-place upon what he 
had to recite (as scholars are wont to be exercised), Thou sufferedst him to be apprehended as a thief by 
the officers of the market-place. For no other reason, I apprehend, didst Thou, O our God, suffer it, but 
that he who was in the future to prove so great a man should now begin to learn that, in judging of 
causes, man should not with a reckless credulity readily be condemned by man. For as he was walking up 
and down alone before the judgment-seat with his tablets and pen, lo, a young man, one of the scholars, 
the real thief, privily bringing a hatchet, got in without Alypius’ seeing him as far as the leaden bars which 
protect the silversmiths’ shops, and began to cut away the lead. But the noise of the hatchet being heard, 
the silversmiths below began to make a stir, and sent to take in custody whomsoever they should find. But 
the thief, hearing their voices, ran away, leaving his hatchet, fearing to be taken with it. Now Alypius, who 
had not seen him come in, caught sight of him as he went out, and noted with what speed he made off. 
And, being curious to know the reasons, he entered the place, where, finding the hatchet, he stood 
wondering and pondering, when behold, those that were sent caught him alone, hatchet in hand, the noise 
whereof had startled them and brought them thither. They lay hold of him and drag him away, and, 
gathering the tenants of the market-place about them, boast of having taken a notorious thief, and 
thereupon he was being led away to apppear before the judge. 


15. But thus far was he to be instructed. For immediately, O Lord, Thou camest to the succour of his 
innocency, whereof Thou wert the sole witness. For, as he was being led either to prison or to punishment, 
they were met by a certain architect, who had the chief charge of the public buildings. They were 
specially glad to come across him, by whom they used to be suspected of stealing the goods lost out of the 


market-place, as though at last to convince him by whom these thefts were committed. He, however, had 
at divers times seen Alypius at the house of a certain senator, whom he was wont to visit to pay his 
respects; and, recognising him at once, he took him aside by the hand, and inquiring of him the cause of 
so great a misfortune, heard the whole affair, and commanded all the rabble then present (who were very 
uproarious and full of threatenings) to go with him. And they came to the house of the young man who 
had committed the deed. There, before the door, was a lad so young as not to refrain from disclosing the 
whole through the fear of injuring his master. For he had followed his master to the market-place. Whom, 
so soon as Alypius recognised, he intimated it to the architect; and he, showing the hatchet to the lad, 
asked him to whom it belonged. “To us,” quoth he immediately; and on being further interrogated, he 
disclosed everything. Thus, the crime being transferred to that house, and the rabble shamed, which had 
begun to triumph over Alypius, he, the future dispenser of Thy word, and an examiner of numerous causes 
in Thy Church, went away better experienced and instructed. 


CHAPTER X 


THE WONDERFUL INTEGRITY OF ALYPIUS IN JUDGMENT. THE LASTING FRIENDSHIP OF NEBRIDIUS WITH 
AUGUSTIN 


16. Him, therefore, had I lighted upon at Rome, and he clung to me by a most strong tie, and accompanied 
me to Milan, both that he might not leave me, and that he might practise something of the law he had 
studied, more with a view of pleasing his parents than himself. There had he thrice sat as assessor with an 
uncorruptness wondered at by others, he rather wondering at those who could prefer gold to integrity. His 
character was tested, also, not only by the bait of covetousness, but by the spur of fear. At Rome, he was 
assessor to the Count of the Italian Treasury. There was at that time a most potent senator, to whose 
favours many were indebted, of whom also many stood in fear. He would fain, by his usual power, have a 
thing granted him which was forbidden by the laws. This Alypius resisted; a bribe was promised, he 
scorned it with all his heart; threats were employed, he trampled them under foot,—all men being 
astonished at so rare a spirit, which neither coveted the friendship nor feared the enmity of a man at once 
so powerful and so greatly famed for his innumerable means of doing good or ill. Even the judge whose 
councillor Alypius was, although also unwilling that it should be done, yet did not openly refuse it, but put 
the matter off upon Alypius, alleging that it was he who would not permit him to do it; for verily, had the 
judge done it, Alypius would have decided otherwise. With this one thing in the way of learning was he 
very nearly led away,—that he might have books copied for him at praetorian prices. But, consulting 
justice, he changed his mind for the better, esteeming equity, whereby he was hindered, more gainful than 
the power whereby he was permitted. These are little things, but “He that is faithful in that which is least, 
is faithful also in much.” Nor can that possibly be void which proceedeth out of the mouth of Thy Truth. 
“Tf, therefore, ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will commit to your trust the 
true riches? And if ye have not been faithful in that which is another man’s, who shall give you that which 
is your own?” He, being such, did at that time cling to me, and wavered in purpose, as I did, what course 
of life was to be taken. 


17. Nebridius also, who had left his native country near Carthage, and Carthage itself, where he had 
usually lived, leaving behind his fine paternal estate, his house, and his mother, who intended not to follow 
him, had come to Milan, for no other reason than that he might live with me in a most ardent search after 
truth and wisdom. Like me he sighed, like me he wavered, an ardent seeker after true life, and a most 
acute examiner of the most abstruse questions. So were there three begging mouths, sighing out their 
wants one to the other, and waiting upon Thee, that Thou mightest give them their meat in due season. 
And in all the bitterness which by Thy mercy followed our worldly pursuits, as we contemplated the end, 
why this suffering should be ours, darkness came upon us; and we turned away groaning and exclaiming, 
“How long shall these things be?” And this we often said; and saying so, we did not relinquish them, for as 
yet we had discovered nothing certain to which, when relinquished, we might betake ourselves. 


CHAPTER XI 


BEING TROUBLED BY HIS GRIEVOUS ERRORS, HE MEDITATES ENTERING ON A NEW LIFE 


18. And I, puzzling over and reviewing these things, most marvelled at the length of time from that my 
nineteenth year, wherein I began to be inflamed with the desire of wisdom, resolving, when I had found 
her, to forsake all the empty hopes and lying insanities of vain desires. And behold, I was now getting on 
to my thirtieth year, sticking in the same mire, eager for the enjoyment of things present, which fly away 
and destroy me, whilst I say, “Tomorrow I shall discover it; behold, it will appear plainly, and I shall seize 
it; behold, Faustus will come and explain everything! O ye great men, ye Academicians, it is then true that 
nothing certain for the ordering of life can be attained! Nay, let us search the more diligently, and let us 
not despair. Lo, the things in the ecclesiastical books, which appeared to us absurd aforetime, do not 
appear so now, and may be otherwise and honestly interpreted. I will set my feet upon that step, where, as 
a child, my parents placed me, until the clear truth be discovered. But where and when shall it be sought? 
Ambrose has no leisure,—we have no leisure to read. Where are we to find the books? Whence or when 
procure them? From whom borrow them? Let set times be appointed, and certain hours be set apart for 
the health of the soul. Great hope has risen upon us, the Catholic faith doth not teach what we conceived, 


and vainly accused it of. Her learned ones hold it as an abomination to believe that God is limited by the 
form of a human body. And do we doubt to knock,’ in order that the rest may be opened’? The mornings 
are taken up by our scholars; how do we employ the rest of the day? Why do we not set about this? But 
when, then, pay our respects to our great friends, of whose favours we stand in need? When prepare what 
our scholars buy from us? When recreate ourselves, relaxing our minds from the pressure of care?” 


19. “Perish everything, and let us dismiss these empty vanities, and betake ourselves solely to the search 
after truth! Life is miserable, death uncertain. If it creeps upon us suddenly, in what state shall we depart 
hence, and where shall we learn what we have neglected here? Or rather shall we not suffer the 
punishment of this negligence? What if death itself should cut off and put an end to all care and feeling? 
This also, then, must be inquired into. But God forbid that it should be so. It is not without reason, it is no 
empty thing, that the so eminent height of the authority of the Christian faith is diffused throughout the 
entire world. Never would such and so great things be wrought for us, if, by the death of the body, the life 
of the soul were destroyed. Why, therefore, do we delay to abandon our hopes of this world, and give 
ourselves wholly to seek after God and the blessed life? But stay! Even those things are enjoyable; and 
they possess some and no little sweetness. We must not abandon them lightly, for it would be a shame to 
return to them again. Behold, now is it a great matter to obtain some post of honour! And what more 
could we desire? We have crowds of influential friends, though we have nothing else, and if we make 
haste a presidentship may be offered us; and a wife with some money, that she increase not our expenses; 
and this shall be the height of desire. Many men, who are great and worthy of imitation, have applied 
themselves to the study of wisdom in the marriage state.” 


20. Whilst I talked of these things, and these winds veered about and tossed my heart hither and thither, 
the time passed on; but I was slow to turn to the Lord, and from day to day deferred to live in Thee, and 
deferred not daily to die in myself. Being enamoured of a happy life, I yet feared it in its own abode, and, 
fleeing from it, sought after it. I conceived that I should be too unhappy were I deprived of the 
embracements of a woman; and of Thy merciful medicine to cure that infirmity I thought not, not having 
tried it. As regards continency, I imagined it to be under the control of our own strength (though in myself 
I found it not), being so foolish as not to know what is written, that none can be continent unless Thou 
give it; and that Thou wouldst give it, if with heartfelt groaning I should knock at Thine ears, and should 
with firm faith cast my care upon Thee. 


CHAPTER XII 


DISCUSSION WITH ALYPIUS CONCERNING A LIFE OF CELIBACY 


21. It was in truth Alypius who prevented me from marrying, alleging that thus we could by no means live 
together, having so much undistracted leisure in the love of wisdom, as we had long desired. For he 
himself was so chaste in this matter that it was wonderful—all the more, too, that in his early youth he had 
entered upon that path, but had not clung to it; rather had he, feeling sorrow and disgust at it, lived from 
that time to the present most continently. But I opposed him with the examples of those who as married 
men had loved wisdom, found favour with God, and walked faithfully and lovingly with their friends. From 
the greatness of whose spirit I fell far short, and, enthralled with the disease of the flesh and its deadly 
sweetness, dragged my chain along, fearing to be loosed; and, as if it pressed my wound, rejected his kind 
expostulations, as it were the hand of one who would unchain me. Moreover, it was by me that the serpent 
spake unto Alypius himself, weaving and laying in his path, by my tongue, pleasant snares, wherein his 
honourable and free feet might be entangled. 


22. For when he wondered that I, for whom he had no slight esteem, stuck so fast in the bird-lime of that 
pleasure as to affirm whenever we discussed the matter that it would be impossible for me to lead a single 
life, and urged in my defence when I saw him wonder that there was a vast difference between the life 
that he had tried by stealth and snatches (of which he had now but a faint recollection, and might 
therefore, without regret, easily despise), and my sustained acquaintance with it, whereto if but the 
honourable name of marriage were added, he would not then be astonished at my inability to contemn 
that course,—then began he also to wish to be married, not as if overpowered by the lust of such pleasure, 
but from curiosity. For, as he said, he was anxious to know what that could be without which my life, 
which was so pleasing to him, seemed to me not life but a penalty. For his mind, free from that chain, was 
astounded at my slavery, and through that astonishment was going on to a desire of trying it, and from it 
to the trial itself, and thence, perchance, to fall into that bondage whereat he was so astonished, seeing he 
was ready to enter into “a covenant with death;” and he that loves danger shall fall into it. For whatever 
the conjugal honour be in the office of well-ordering a married life, and sustaining children, influenced us 
but slightly. But that which did for the most part afflict me, already made a slave to it, was the habit of 
satisfying an insatiable lust; him about to be enslaved did an admiring wonder draw on. In this state were 
we, until Thou, O most High, not forsaking our lowliness, commiserating our misery, didst come to our 
rescue by wonderful and secret ways. 


CHAPTER XIII 


BEING URGED BY HIS MOTHER TO TAKE A WIFE, HE SOUGHT A MAIDEN THAT WAS PLEASING UNTO HIM 


23. Active efforts were made to get me a wife. I wooed, I was engaged, my mother taking the greatest 
pains in the matter, that when I was once married, the health-giving baptism might cleanse me; for which 
she rejoiced that I was being daily fitted, remarking that her desires and Thy promises were being fulfilled 
in my faith. At which time, verily, both at my request and her own desire, with strong heartfelt cries did 
we daily beg of Thee that Thou wouldest by a vision disclose unto her something concerning my future 
marriage; but Thou wouldest not. She saw indeed certain vain and fantastic things, such as the 
earnestness of a human spirit, bent thereon, conjured up; and these she told me of, not with her usual 
confidence when Thou hadst shown her anything, but slighting them. For she could, she declared, through 
some feeling which she could not express in words, discern the difference betwixt Thy revelations and the 
dreams of her own spirit. Yet the affair was pressed on, and a maiden sued who wanted two years of the 
marriageable age; and, as she was pleasing, she was waited for. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE DESIGN OF ESTABLISHING A COMMON HOUSEHOLD WITH HIS FRIENDS IS SPEEDILY HINDERED 


24. And many of us friends, consulting on and abhorring the turbulent vexations of human life, had 
considered and now almost determined upon living at ease and separate from the turmoil of men. And this 
was to be obtained in this way; we were to bring whatever we could severally procure, and make a 
common household, so that, through the sincerity of our friendship, nothing should belong more to one 
than the other; but the whole, being derived from all, should as a whole belong to each, and the whole 
unto all. It seemed to us that this society might consist of ten persons, some of whom were very rich, 
especially Romanianus, our townsman, an intimate friend of mine from his childhood, whom grave 
business matters had then brought up to Court; who was the most earnest of us all for this project, and 
whose voice was of great weight in commending it, because his estate was far more ample than that of the 
rest. We had arranged, too, that two officers should be chosen yearly, for the providing of all necessary 
things, whilst the rest were left undisturbed. But when we began to reflect whether the wives which some 
of us had already, and others hoped to have, would permit this, all that plan, which was being so well 
framed, broke to pieces in our hands, and was utterly wrecked and cast aside. Thence we fell again to 
sighs and groans, and our steps to follow the broad and beaten ways of the world; for many thoughts were 
in our heart, but Thy counsel standeth for ever. Out of which counsel Thou didst mock ours, and 
preparedst Thine own, purposing to give us meat in due season, and to open Thy hand, and to fill our 
souls with blessing. 


CHAPTER XV 


HE DISMISSES ONE MISTRESS, AND CHOOSES ANOTHER 


25. Meanwhile my sins were being multiplied, and my mistress being torn from my side as an impediment 
to my marriage, my heart, which clave to her, was racked, and wounded, and bleeding. And she went back 
to Africa, making a vow unto Thee never to know another man, leaving with me my natural son by her. But 
I, unhappy one, who could not imitate a woman, impatient of delay, since it was not until two years’ time I 
was to obtain her I sought,—being not so much a lover of marriage as a slave to lust,—procured another 
(not a wife, though), that so by the bondage of a lasting habit the disease of my soul might be nursed up, 
and kept up in its vigour, or even increased, into the kingdom of marriage. Nor was that wound of mine as 
yet cured which had been caused by the separation from my former mistress, but after inflammation and 
most acute anguish it mortified, and the pain became numbed, but more desperate. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE FEAR OF DEATH AND JUDGMENT CALLED HIM, BELIEVING IN THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, BACK FROM 
HIS WICKEDNESS, HIM WHO AFORETIME BELIEVED IN THE OPINIONS OF EPICURUS 


26. Unto Thee be praise, unto Thee be glory, O Fountain of mercies! I became more wretched, and Thou 
nearer. Thy right hand was ever ready to pluck me out of the mire, and to cleanse me, but I was ignorant 
of it. Nor did anything recall me from a yet deeper abyss of carnal pleasures, but the fear of death and of 
Thy future judgment, which, amid all my fluctuations of opinion, never left my breast. And in disputing 
with my friends, Alypius and Nebridius, concerning the nature of good and evil, I held that Epicurus had, 
in my judgment, won the palm, had I not believed that after death there remained a life for the soul, and 
places of recompense, which Epicurus would not believe. And I demanded, “Supposing us to be immortal, 
and to be living in the enjoyment of perpetual bodily pleasure, and that without any fear of losing it, why, 
then, should we not be happy, or why should we search for anything else?”—not knowing that even this 
very thing was a part of my great misery, that, being thus sunk and blinded, I could not discern that light 
of honour and beauty to be embraced for its own sake, which cannot be seen by the eye of the flesh, it 
being visible only to the inner man. Nor did I, unhappy one, consider out of what vein it emanated, that 
even these things, loathsome as they were, I with pleasure discussed with my friends. Nor could I, even in 
accordance with my then notions of happiness, make myself happy without friends, amid no matter how 
great abundance of carnal pleasures. And these friends assuredly I loved for their own sakes, and I knew 
myself to be loved of them again for my own sake. O crooked ways! Woe to the audacious soul which 


hoped that, if it forsook Thee, it would find some better thing! It hath turned and returned, on hack, sides, 
and belly, and all was hard, and Thou alone rest. And behold, Thou art near, and deliverest us from our 
wretched wanderings, and stablishest us in Thy way, and dost comfort us, and say, “Run; I will carry you, 


yea, I will lead you, and there also will I carry you.” 


Book VII 


He recalls the beginning of his youth, i.e. the thirty-first year of his age, in which very grave errors as to 
the nature of God and the origin of evil being distinguished, and the Sacred Books more accurately 
known, he at length arrives at a clear knowledge of God, not yet rightly apprehending Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER I 


HE REGARDED NOT GOD INDEED UNDER THE FORM OF A HUMAN BODY, BUT AS A CORPOREAL SUBSTANCE 
DIFFUSED THROUGH SPACE 


1. Dead now was that evil and abominable youth of mine, and I was passing into early manhood: as I 
increased in years, the fouler became I in vanity, who could not conceive of any substance but such as I 
saw with my own eyes. I thought not of Thee, O God, under the form of a human body. Since the time I 
began to hear something of wisdom, I always avoided this; and I rejoiced to have found the same in the 
faith of our spiritual mother, Thy Catholic Church. But what else to imagine Thee I knew not. And I, a 
man, and such a man, sought to conceive of Thee, the sovereign and only true God; and I did in my inmost 
heart believe that Thou wert incorruptible, and inviolable, and unchangeable; because, not knowing 
whence or how, yet most plainly did I see and feel sure that that which may be corrupted must be worse 
than that which cannot, and what cannot be violated did I without hesitation prefer before that which can, 
and deemed that which suffers no change to be better than that which is changeable. Violently did my 
heart cry out against all my phantasms, and with this one blow I endeavoured to beat away from the eye 
of my mind all that unclean crowd which fluttered around it. And lo, being scarce put off, they, in the 
twinkling of an eye, pressed in multitudes around me, dashed against my face, and beclouded it; so that, 
though I thought not of Thee under the form of a human body, yet was I constrained to image Thee to be 
something corporeal in space, either infused into the world, or infinitely diffused beyond it,—even that 
incorruptible, inviolable, and unchangeable, which I preferred to the corruptible, and violable, and 
changeable; since whatsoever I conceived, deprived of this space, appeared as nothing to me, yea, 
altogether nothing, not even a void, as if a body were removed from its place and the place should remain 
empty of any body at all, whether earthy, terrestrial, watery, aerial, or celestial, but should remain a void 
place—a spacious nothing, as it were. 


2. I therefore being thus gross-hearted, nor clear even to myself, whatsoever was not stretched over 
certain spaces, nor diffused, nor crowded together, nor swelled out, or which did not or could not receive 
some of these dimensions, I judged to be altogether nothing. For over such forms as my eyes are wont to 
range did my heart then range; nor did I see that this same observation, by which I formed those same 
images, was not of this kind, and yet it could not have formed them had not itself been something great. 
In like manner did I conceive of Thee, Life of my life, as vast through infinite spaces, on every side 
penetrating the whole mass of the world, and beyond it, all ways, through immeasurable and boundless 
spaces; so that the earth should have Thee, the heaven have Thee, all things have Thee, and they bounded 
in Thee, but Thou nowhere. For as the body of this air which is above the earth preventeth not the light of 
the sun from passing through it, penetrating it, not by bursting or by cutting, but by filling it entirely, so I 
imagined the body, not of heaven, air, and sea only, but of the earth also, to be pervious to Thee, and in all 
its greatest parts as well as smallest penetrable to receive Thy presence, by a secret inspiration, both 
inwardly and outwardly governing all things which Thou hast created. So I conjectured, because I was 
unable to think of anything else; for it was untrue. For in this way would a greater part of the earth 
contain a greater portion of Thee, and the less a lesser; and all things should so be full of Thee, as that the 
body of an elephant should contain more of Thee than that of a sparrow by how much larger it is, and 
occupies more room; and so shouldest Thou make the portions of Thyself present unto the several 
portions of the world, in pieces, great to the great, little to the little. But Thou art not such a one; nor 
hadst Thou as yet enlightened my darkness. 


CHAPTER II 


THE DISPUTATION OF NEBRIDIUS AGAINST THE MANICHAEANS, ON THE QUESTION “WHETHER GOD BE 
CORRUPTIBLE OR INCORRUPTIBLE.” 


3. It was sufficient for me, O Lord, to oppose to those deceived deceivers and dumb praters (dumb, since 
Thy word sounded not forth from them) that which a long while ago, while we were at Carthage, 
Nebridius used to propound, at which all we who heard it were disturbed: “What could that reputed 
nation of darkness, which the Manichaeans are in the habit of setting up as a mass opposed to Thee, have 
done unto Thee hadst Thou objected to fight with it? For had it been answered, It would have done Thee 
some injury,’ then shouldest Thou be subject to violence and corruption; but if the reply were: It could do 


Thee no injury,’ then was no cause assigned for Thy fighting with it; and so fighting as that a certain 
portion and member of Thee, or offspring of Thy very substance, should be blended with adverse powers 
and natures not of Thy creation, and be by them corrupted and deteriorated to such an extent as to be 
turned from happiness into misery, and need help whereby it might be delivered and purged; and that this 
offspring of Thy substance was the soul, to which, being enslaved, contaminated, and corrupted, Thy 
word, free, pure, and entire, might bring succour; but yet also the word itself being corruptible, because it 
was from one and the same substance. So that should they affirm Thee, whatsoever Thou art, that is, Thy 
substance whereby Thou art, to be incorruptible, then were all these assertions false and execrable; but if 
corruptible, then that were false, and at the first utterance to be abhorred.” This argument, then, was 
enough against those who wholly merited to be vomited forth from the surfeited stomach, since they had 
no means of escape without horrible sacrilege, both of heart and tongue, thinking and speaking such 
things of Thee. 


CHAPTER III 
THAT THE CAUSE OF EVIL IS THE FREE JUDGMENT OF THE WILL 


4. But I also, as yet, although I said and was firmly persuaded, that Thou our Lord, the true God, who 
madest not only our souls but our bodies, and not our souls and bodies alone, but all creatures and all 
things, wert uncontaminable and inconvertible, and in no part mutable: yet understood I not readily and 
clearly what was the cause of evil. And yet, whatever it was, I perceived that it must be so sought out as 
not to constrain me by it to believe that the immutable God was mutable, lest I myself should become the 
thing that I was seeking out. I sought, therefore, for it free from care, certain of the untruthfulness of 
what these asserted, whom I shunned with my whole heart; for I perceived that through seeking after the 
origin of evil, they were filled with malice, in that they liked better to think that Thy Substance did suffer 
evil than that their own did commit it. 


5. And I directed my attention to discern what I now heard, that free will was the cause of our doing evil, 
and Thy righteous judgment of our suffering it. But I was unable clearly to discern it. So, then, trying to 
draw the eye of my mind from that pit, I was plunged again therein, and trying often, was as often 
plunged back again. But this raised me towards Thy light, that I knew as well that I had a will as that I 
had life: when, therefore, I was willing or unwilling to do anything, I was most certain that it was none but 
myself that was willing and unwilling; and immediately I perceived that there was the cause of my sin. But 
what I did against my will I saw that I suffered rather than did, and that judged I not to be my fault, but 
my punishment; whereby, believing Thee to be most just, I quickly confessed myself to be not unjustly 
punished. But again I said: “Who made me? Was it not my God, who is not only good, but goodness itself? 
Whence came I then to will to do evil, and to be unwilling to do good, that there might be cause for my 
just punishment? Who was it that put this in me, and implanted in me the root of bitterness, seeing I was 
altogether made by my most sweet God? If the devil were the author, whence is that devil? And if he also, 
by his own perverse will, of a good angel became a devil, whence also was the evil will in him whereby he 
became a devil, seeing that the angel was made altogether good by that most Good Creator?” By these 
reflections was I again cast down and stifled; yet not plunged into that hell of error (where no man 
confesseth unto Thee), to think that Thou dost suffer evil, rather than that man doth it. 


CHAPTER IV 


THAT GOD IS NOT CORRUPTIBLE, WHO, IF HE WERE, WOULD NOT BE GOD AT ALL 


6. For I was so struggling to find out the rest, as having already found that what was incorruptible must 
be better than the corruptible; and Thee, therefore, whatsoever Thou wert, did I acknowledge to be 
incorruptible. For never yet was, nor will be, a soul able to conceive of anything better than Thou, who art 
the highest and best good. But whereas most truly and certainly that which is incorruptible is to be 
preferred to the corruptible (like as I myself did now prefer it), then, if Thou were not incorruptible, I 
could in my thoughts have reached unto something better than my God. Where, then, I saw that the 
incorruptible was to be preferred to the corruptible, there ought I to seek Thee, and there observe 
“whence evil itself was,” that is, whence comes the corruption by which Thy substance can by no means 
be profaned. For corruption, truly, in no way injures our God,—by no will, by no necessity, by no 
unforeseen chance,—because He is God, and what He wills is good, and Himself is that good; but to be 
corrupted is not good. Nor art Thou compelled to do anything against Thy will in that Thy will is not 
greater than Thy power. But greater should it be wert Thou Thyself greater than Thyself; for the will and 
power of God is God Himself. And what can be unforeseen by Thee, who knowest all things? Nor is there 
any sort of nature but Thou knowest it. And what more should we say “why that substance which God is 
should not be corruptible,” seeing that if it were so it could not be God? 


CHAPTER V 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF EVIL IN REGARD TO GOD, WHO, SINCE HE IS THE CHIEF GOOD, 
CANNOT BE THE CAUSE OF EVIL 


7. And I sought “whence is evil?” And sought in an evil way; nor saw I the evil in my very search. And I set 
in order before the view of my spirit the whole creation, and whatever we can discern in it, such as earth, 
sea, air, stars, trees, living creatures; yea, and whatever in it we do not see, as the firmament of heaven, 
all the angels, too, and all the spiritual inhabitants thereof. But these very beings, as though they were 
bodies, did my fancy dispose in such and such places, and I made one huge mass of all Thy creatures, 
distinguished according to the kinds of bodies,—some of them being real bodies, some what I myself had 
feigned for spirits. And this mass I made huge,—not as it was, which I could not know, but as large as I 
thought well, yet every way finite. But Thee, O Lord, I imagined on every part environing and penetrating 
it, though every way infinite; as if there were a sea everywhere, and on every side through immensity 
nothing but an infinite sea; and it contained within itself some sponge, huge, though finite, so that the 
sponge would in all its parts be filled from the immeasurable sea. So conceived I Thy Creation to be itself 
finite, and filled by Thee, the Infinite. And I said, Behold God, and behold what God hath created; and God 
is good, yea, most mightily and incomparably better than all these; but yet He, who is good, hath created 
them good, and behold how He encircleth and filleth them. Where, then, is evil, and whence, and how 
crept it in hither? What is its root, and what its seed? Or hath it no being at all? Why, then, do we fear and 
shun that which hath no being? Or if we fear it needlessly, then surely is that fear evil whereby the heart 
is unnecessarily pricked and tormented,—and so much a greater evil, as we have naught to fear, and yet 
do fear. Therefore either that is evil which we fear, or the act of fearing is in itself evil. Whence, therefore, 
is it, seeing that God, who is good, hath made all these things good? He, indeed, the greatest and chiefest 
Good, hath created these lesser goods; but both Creator and created are all good. Whence is evil? Or was 
there some evil matter of which He made and formed and ordered it, but left something in it which He did 
not convert into good? But why was this? Was He powerless to change the whole lump, so that no evil 
should remain in it, seeing that He is omnipotent? Lastly, why would He make anything at all of it, and not 
rather by the same omnipotency cause it not to be at all? Or could it indeed exist contrary to His will? Or 
if it were from eternity, why did He permit it so to be for infinite spaces of times in the past, and was 
pleased so long after to make something out of it? Or if He wished now all of a sudden to do something, 
this rather should the Omnipotent have accomplished, that this evil matter should not be at all, and that 
He only should be the whole, true, chief, and infinite Good. Or if it were not good that He, who was good, 
should not also be the framer and creator of what was good, then that matter which was evil being 
removed, and brought to nothing, He might form good matter, whereof He might create all things. For He 
would not be omnipotent were He not able to create something good without being assisted by that 
matter which had not been created by Himself. Such like things did I revolve in my miserable breast, 
overwhelmed with most gnawing cares lest I should die ere I discovered the truth; yet was the faith of Thy 
Christ, our Lord and Saviour, as held in the Catholic Church, fixed firmly in my heart, unformed, indeed, 
as yet upon many points, and diverging from doctrinal rules, but yet my mind did not utterly leave it, but 
every day rather drank in more and more of it. 


CHAPTER VI 


HE REFUTES THE DIVINATIONS OF THE ASTROLOGERS, DEDUCED FROM THE CONSTELLATIONS 


8. Now also had I repudiated the lying divinations and impious absurdities of the astrologers. Let Thy 
mercies, out of the depth of my soul, confess unto thee for this also, O my God. For Thou, Thou altogether, 
—for who else is it that calls us back from the death of all errors, but that Life which knows not how to 
die, and the Wisdom which, requiring no light, enlightens the minds that do, whereby the universe is 
governed, even to the fluttering leaves of trees?—Thou providedst also for my obstinacy wherewith I 
struggled with Vindicianus, an acute old man, and Nebridius, a young one of remarkable talent; the 
former vehemently declaring, and the latter frequently, though with a certain measure of doubt, saying, 
“That no art existed by which to foresee future things, but that men’s surmises had oftentimes the help of 
luck, and that of many things which they foretold some came to pass unawares to the predictors, who 
lighted on it by their oft speaking.” Thou, therefore, didst provide a friend for me, who was no negligent 
consulter of the astrologers, and yet not thoroughly skilled in those arts, but, as I said, a curious consulter 
with them; and yet knowing somewhat, which he said he had heard from his father, which, how far it 
would tend to overthrow the estimation of that art, he knew not. This man, then, by name Firminius, 
having received a liberal education, and being well versed in rhetoric, consulted me, as one very dear to 
him, as to what I thought on some affairs of his, wherein his worldly hopes had risen, viewed with regard 
to his so-called constellations; and I, who had now begun to lean in this particular towards Nebridius’ 
opinion, did not indeed decline to speculate about the matter, and to tell him what came into my irresolute 
mind, but still added that I was now almost persuaded that these were but empty and ridiculous follies. 
Upon this he told me that his father had been very curious in such books, and that he had a friend who 
was as interested in them as he was himself, who, with combined study and consultation, fanned the flame 
of their affection for these toys, insomuch that they would observe the moment when the very dumb 
animals which bred in their houses brought forth, and then observed the position of the heavens with 
regard to them, so as to gather fresh proofs of this so-called art. He said, moreover, that his father had 
told him, that at the time his mother was about to give birth to him (Firminius), a female servant of that 
friend of his father’s was also great with child, which could not be hidden from her master, who took care 
with most diligent exactness to know of the birth of his very dogs. And so it came to pass that (the one for 
his wife, and the other for his servant, with the most careful observation, calculating the days and hours, 


and the smaller divisions of the hours) both were delivered at the same moment, so that both were 
compelled to allow the very selfsame constellations, even to the minutest point, the one for his son, the 
other for his young slave. For so soon as the women began to be in travail, they each gave notice to the 
other of what was fallen out in their respective houses, and had messengers ready to despatch to one 
another so soon as they had information of the actual birth, of which they had easily provided, each in his 
own province, to give instant intelligence. Thus, then, he said, the messengers of the respective parties 
met one another in such equal distances from either house, that neither of them could discern any 
difference either in the position of the stars or other most minute points. And yet Firminius, born in a high 
estate in his parents’ house, ran his course through the prosperous paths of this world, was increased in 
wealth, and elevated to honours; whereas that slave—the yoke of his condition being unrelaxed— 
continued to serve his masters, as Firminius, who knew him, informed me. 


9. Upon hearing and believing these things, related by so reliable a person, all that resistance of mine 
melted away; and first I endeavoured to reclaim Firminius himself from that curiosity, by telling him, that 
upon inspecting his constellations, I ought, were I to foretell truly, to have seen in them parents eminent 
among their neighbours, a noble family in its own city, good birth, becoming education, and liberal 
learning. But if that servant had consulted me upon the same constellations, since they were his also, I 
ought again to tell him, likewise truly, to see in them the meanness of his origin, the abjectness of his 
condition, and everything else altogether removed from and at variance with the former. Whence, then, 
looking upon the same constellations, I should, if I spoke the truth, speak diverse things, or if I spoke the 
same, speak falsely; thence assuredly was it to be gathered, that whatever, upon consideration of the 
constellations, was foretold truly, was not by art, but by chance; and whatever falsely, was not from the 
unskillfulness of the art, but the error of chance. 


10. An opening being thus made, I ruminated within myself on such things, that no one of those dotards 
(who followed such occupations, and whom I longed to assail, and with derision to confute) might urge 
against me that Firminius had informed me falsely, or his father him: I turned my thoughts to those that 
are born twins, who generally come out of the womb so near one to another, that the small distance of 
time between them—how much force soever they may contend that it has in the nature of things—cannot 
be noted by human observation, or be expressed in those figures which the astrologer is to examine that 
he may pronounce the truth. Nor can they be true; for, looking into the same figures, he must have 
foretold the same of Esau and Jacob, whereas the same did not happen to them. He must therefore speak 
falsely; or if truly, then, looking into the same figures, he must not speak the same things. Not then by art, 
but by chance, would he speak truly. For Thou, O Lord, most righteous Ruler of the universe, the inquirers 
and inquired of knowing it not, workest by a hidden inspiration that the consulter should hear what, 
according to the hidden deservings of souls, he ought to hear, out of the depth of Thy righteous judgment, 
to whom let not man say, “What is this?” or “Why that?” Let him not say so, for he is man. 


CHAPTER VII 
HE IS SEVERELY EXERCISED AS TO THE ORIGIN OF EVIL 


11. And now, O my Helper, hadst Thou freed me from those fetters; and I inquired, “Whence is evil?” and 
found no result. But Thou sufferedst me not to be carried away from the faith by any fluctuations of 
thought, whereby I believed Thee both to exist, and Thy substance to be unchangeable, and that Thou 
hadst a care of and wouldest judge men; and that in Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, and the Holy Scriptures, 
which the authority of Thy Catholic Church pressed upon me, Thou hadst planned the way of man’s 
salvation to that life which is to come after this death. These things being safe and immoveably settled in 
my mind, I eagerly inquired, “Whence is evil?” What torments did my travailing heart then endure! What 
sighs, O my God! Yet even there were Thine ears open, and I knew it not; and when in stillness I sought 
earnestly, those silent contritions of my soul were strong cries unto Thy mercy. No man knoweth, but only 
Thou, what I endured. For what was that which was thence through my tongue poured into the ears of my 
most familiar friends? Did the whole tumult of my soul, for which neither time nor speech was sufficient, 
reach them? Yet went the whole into Thine ears, all of which I bellowed out from the sightings of my 
heart; and my desire was before Thee, and the light of mine eyes was not with me; for that was within, I 
without. Nor was that in place, but my attention was directed to things contained in place; but there did I 
find no resting-place, nor did they receive me in such a way as that I could say, “It is sufficient, it is well;” 
nor did they let me turn back, where it might be well enough with me. For to these things was I superior, 
but inferior to Thee; and Thou art my true joy when I am subjected to Thee, and Thou hadst subjected to 
me what Thou createdst beneath me. And this was the true temperature and middle region of my safety, 
to continue in Thine image, and by serving Thee to have dominion over the body. But when I lifted myself 
proudly against Thee, and “ran against the Lord, even on His neck, with the thick bosses” of my buckler, 
even these inferior things were placed above me, and pressed upon me, and nowhere was there 
alleviation or breathing space. They encountered my sight on every side in crowds and troops, and in 
thought the images of bodies obtruded themselves as I was returning to Thee, as if they would say unto 
me, “Whither goest thou, unworthy and base one?” And these things had sprung forth out of my wound; 
for thou humblest the proud like one that is wounded, and through my own swelling was I separated from 
Thee; yea, my too much swollen face closed up mine eyes. 


CHAPTER VIII 
BY GOD’S ASSISTANCE HE BY DEGREES ARRIVES AT THE TRUTH 


12. “But Thou, O Lord, shall endure for ever,” yet not for ever art Thou angry with us, because Thou dost 
commiserate our dust and ashes; and it was pleasing in Thy sight to reform my deformity, and by inward 
stings didst Thou disturb me, that I should be dissatisfied until Thou wert made sure to my inward sight. 
And by the secret hand of Thy remedy was my swelling lessened, and the disordered and darkened 
eyesight of my mind, by the sharp anointings of healthful sorrows, was from day to day made whole. 


CHAPTER IX 


HE COMPARES THE DOCTRINE OF THE PLATONISTS CONCERNING THE LOGOS WITH THE MUCH MORE 
EXCELLENT DOCTRINE OF CHRISTIANITY 


13. And Thou, willing first to show me how Thou “resistest the proud, but givest grace unto the humble” 
and by how great art act of mercy Thou hadst pointed out to men the path of humility, in that Thy “Word 
was made flesh” and dwelt among men,—Thou procuredst for me, by the instrumentality of one inflated 
with most monstrous pride, certain books of the Platonists, translated from Greek into Latin. And therein I 
read, not indeed in the same words, but to the selfsame effect, enforced by many and divers reasons, that, 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God. All things were made by Him; and without Him was not any thing made that was 
made.” That which was made by Him is “life; and the life was the light of men. And the light shineth in 
darkness; and the darkness comprehendeth it not.” And that the soul of man, though it “bears witness of 
the light,” yet itself “is not that light; but the Word of God, being God, is that true light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” And that “He was in the world, and the world was made by Him, and the 
world knew Him not.” But that “He came unto His own, and His own received Him not. But as many as 
received Him, to them gave He power to become the sons of God, even to them that believe on His name.” 
This I did not read there. 


14. In like manner, I read there that God the Word was born not of flesh, nor of blood, nor of the will of 
man, nor of the will of the flesh, but of God. But that “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us,” I 
read not there. For I discovered in those books that it was in many and divers ways said, that the Son was 
in the form of the Father, and “thought it not robbery to be equal with God,” for that naturally He was the 
same substance. But that He emptied Himself, “and took upon Him the form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of men: and being found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted Him” from the dead, “and 
given Him a name above every name; that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father;” those books have not. For that before all times, and above 
all times, Thy only-begotten Son remaineth unchangeably co-eternal with Thee; and that of “His fulness” 
souls receive, that they may be blessed; and that by participation of the wisdom remaining in them they 
are renewed, that they may be wise, is there. But that “in due time Christ died for the ungodly,” and that 
Thou sparedst not Thine only Son, but deliveredst Him up for us all, is not there. “Because Thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes;” that they “that labour and 
are heavy laden” might “come” unto Him and He might refresh them, because He is “meek and lowly in 
heart.” “The meek will He guide in judgment; and the meek will He teach His way;” looking upon our 
humility and our distress, and forgiving all our sins. But such as are puffed up with the elation of would-be 
sublimer learning, do not hear Him saying, “Learn of Me; for Iam meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls.” “Because that, when they knew God, they glorified Him not as God, neither 
were thankful; but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. Professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools.” 


15. And therefore also did I read there, that they had changed the glory of Thy incorruptible nature into 
idols and divers forms,—” into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, 
and creeping things,” namely, into that Egyptian food for which Esau lost his birthright; for that Thy first- 
born people worshipped the head of a four-footed beast instead of Thee, turning back in heart towards 
Egypt, and prostrating Thy image—their own soul—before the image “of an ox that eateth grass.” These 
things found I there; but I fed not on them. For it pleased Thee, O Lord, to take away the reproach of 
diminution from Jacob, that the elder should serve the younger; and Thou hast called the Gentiles into 
Thine inheritance. And I had come unto Thee from among the Gentiles, and I strained after that gold 
which Thou willedst Thy people to take from Egypt, seeing that wheresoever it was it was Thine. And to 
the Athenians Thou saidst by Thy apostle, that in Thee “we live, and move, and have our being;” as one of 
their own poets has said. And verily these books came from thence. But I set not my mind on the idols of 
Egypt, whom they ministered to with Thy gold, “who changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped 
and served the creature more than the Creator.” 


CHAPTER X 


DIVINE THINGS ARE THE MORE CLEARLY MANIFESTED TO HIM WHO WITHDRAWS INTO THE RECESSES OF HIS 
HEART 


16. And being thence warned to return to myself, I entered into my inward self, Thou leading me on; and I 
was able to do it, for Thou wert become my helper. And I entered, and with the eye of my soul (such as it 
was) saw above the same eye of my soul, above my mind, the Unchangeable Light. Not this common light, 
which all flesh may look upon, nor, as it were, a greater one of the same kind, as though the brightness of 
this should be much more resplendent, and with its greatness fill up all things. Not like this was that light, 
but different, yea, very different from all these. Nor was it above my mind as oil is above water, nor as 
heaven above earth; but above it was, because it made me, and I below it, because I was made by it. He 
who knows the Truth knows that Light; and he that knows it knoweth eternity. Love knoweth it. O Eternal 
Truth, and true Love, and loved Eternity! Thou art my God; to Thee do I sigh both night and day. When I 
first knew Thee, Thou liftedst me up, that I might see there was that which I might see, and that yet it was 
not I that did see. And Thou didst beat back the infirmity of my sight, pouring forth upon me most strongly 
Thy beams of light, and I trembled with love and fear; and I found myself to be far off from Thee, in the 
region of dissimilarity, as if I heard this voice of Thine from on high: “I am the food of strong men; grow, 
and thou shalt feed upon me; nor shall thou convert me, like the food of thy flesh, into thee, but thou shall 
be converted into me.” And I learned that Thou for iniquity dost correct man, and Thou dost make my soul 
to consume away like a spider. And I said, “Is Truth, therefore, nothing because it is neither diffused 
through space, finite, nor infinite?” And Thou criedst to me from afar, “Yea, verily, I Am that I Am.” And I 
heard this, as things are heard in the heart, nor was there room for doubt; and I should more readily 
doubt that I live than that Truth is not, which is “clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made.” 


CHAPTER XI 
THAT CREATURES ARE MUTABLE AND GOD ALONE IMMUTABLE 


17. And I viewed the other things below Thee, and perceived that they neither altogether are, nor 
altogether are not. They are, indeed, because they are from Thee; but are not, because they are not what 
Thou art. For that truly is which remains immutably. It is good, then, for me to cleave unto God, for if I 
remain not in Him, neither shall I in myself; but He, remaining in Himself, reneweth all things. And Thou 
art the Lord my God, since Thou standest not in need of my goodness. 


CHAPTER XII 
WHATEVER THINGS THE GOOD GOD HAS CREATED ARE VERY GOOD 


18. And it was made clear unto me that those things are good which yet are corrupted, which, neither 
were they supremely good, nor unless they were good, could be corrupted; because if supremely good, 
they were incorruptible, and if not good at all, there was nothing in them to be corrupted. For corruption 
harms, but, less it could diminish goodness, it could not harm. Either, then, corruption harms not, which 
cannot be; or, what is most certain, all which is corrupted is deprived of good. But if they be deprived of 
all good, they will cease to be. For if they be, and cannot be at all corrupted, they will become better, 
because they shall remain incorruptibly. And what more monstrous than to assert that those things which 
have lost all their goodness are made better? Therefore, if they shall be deprived of all good, they shall no 
longer be. So long, therefore, as they are, they are good; therefore whatsoever is, is good. That evil, then, 
which I sought whence it was, is not any substance; for were it a substance, it would be good. For either it 
would be an incorruptible substance, and so a chief good, or a corruptible substance, which unless it were 
good it could not be corrupted. I perceived, therefore, and it was made clear to me, that Thou didst make 
all things good, nor is there any substance at all that was not made by Thee; and because all that Thou 
hast made are not equal, therefore all things are; because individually they are good, and altogether very 
good, because our God made all things very good. 


CHAPTER XIII 


IT IS MEET TO PRAISE THE CREATOR FOR THE GOOD THINGS WHICH ARE MADE IN HEAVEN AND EARTH 


19. And to Thee is there nothing at all evil, and not only to Thee, but to Thy whole creation; because there 
is nothing without which can break in, and mar that order which Thou hast appointed it. But in the parts 
thereof, some things, because they harmonize not with others, are considered evil; whereas those very 
things harmonize with others, and are good, and in themselves are good. And all these things which do 
not harmonize together harmonize with the inferior part which we call earth, having its own cloudy and 
windy sky concordant to it. Far be it from me, then, to say, “These things should not be.” For should I see 
nothing but these, I should indeed desire better; but yet, if only for these, ought I to praise Thee; for that 
Thou art to be praised is shown from the “earth, dragons, and all deeps; fire, and hail; snow, and vapours; 
stormy winds fulfilling Thy word; mountains, and all hills; fruitful trees, and all cedars; beasts, and all 


cattle; creeping things, and flying fowl; kings of the earth, and all people; princes, and all judges of the 
earth; both young men and maidens; old men and children,” praise Thy name. But when, “from the 
heavens,” these praise Thee, praise Thee, our God, “in the heights,” all Thy “angels,” all Thy “hosts,” “sun 
and moon,” all ye stars and light, “the heavens of heavens,” and the “waters that be above the heavens,” 
praise Thy name. I did not now desire better things, because I was thinking of all; and with a better 
judgment I reflected that the things above were better than those below, but that all were better than 
those above alone. 


CHAPTER XIV 


BEING DISPLEASED WITH SOME PART OF GOD’S CREATION, HE CONCEIVES OF TWO ORIGINAL SUBSTANCES 


20. There is no wholeness in them whom aught of Thy creation displeased no more than there was in me, 
when many things which Thou madest displeased me. And, because my soul dared not be displeased at my 
God, it would not suffer aught to be Thine which displeased it. Hence it had gone into the opinion of two 
substances, and resisted not, but talked foolishly. And, returning thence, it had made to itself a god, 
through infinite measures of all space; and imagined it to be Thee, and placed it in its heart, and again 
had become the temple of its own idol, which was to Thee an abomination. But after Thou hadst fomented 
the head of me unconscious of it, and closed mine eyes lest they should “behold vanity,” I ceased from 
myself a little, and my madness was lulled to sleep; and I awoke in Thee, and saw Thee to be infinite, 
though in another way; and this sight was not derived from the flesh. 


CHAPTER XV 
WHATEVER IS, OWES ITS BEING TO GOD 


21. And I looked back on other things, and I perceived that it was to Thee they owed their being, and that 
they were all bounded in Thee; but in another way, not as being in space, but because Thou holdest all 
things in Thine hand in truth: and all things are true so far as they have a being; nor is there any 
falsehood, unless that which is not is thought to be. And I saw that all things harmonized, not with their 
places only, but with their seasons also. And that Thou, who only art eternal, didst not begin to work after 
innumerable spaces of times; for that all spaces of times, both those which have passed and which shall 
pass, neither go nor come, save through Thee, working and abiding. 


CHAPTER XVI 


EVIL ARISES NOT FROM A SUBSTANCE, BUT FROM THE PERVERSION OF THE WILL 


22. And I discerned and found it no marvel, that bread which is distasteful to an unhealthy palate is 
pleasant to a healthy one; and that the light, which is painful to sore eyes, is delightful to sound ones. And 
Thy righteousness displeaseth the wicked; much more the viper and little worm, which Thou hast created 
good, fitting in with inferior parts of Thy creation; with which the wicked themselves also fit in, the more 
in proportion as they are unlike Thee, but with the superior creatures, in proportion as they become like 
to Thee. And I inquired what iniquity was, and ascertained it not to be a substance, but a perversion of the 
will, bent aside from Thee, O God, the Supreme Substance, towards these lower things, and casting out its 
bowels, and swelling outwardly. 


CHAPTER XVII 


ABOVE HIS CHANGEABLE MIND, HE DISCOVERS THE UNCHANGEABLE AUTHOR OF TRUTH 


23. And I marvelled that I now loved Thee, and no phantasm instead of Thee. And yet I did not merit to 
enjoy my God, but was transported to Thee by Thy beauty, and presently torn away from Thee by mine 
own weight, sinking with grief into these inferior things. This weight was carnal custom. Yet was there a 
remembrance of Thee with me; nor did I any way doubt that there was one to whom I might cleave, but 
that I was not yet one who could cleave unto Thee; for that the body which is corrupted presseth down the 
soul, and the earthly dwelling weigheth down the mind which thinketh upon many things. And most 
certain I was that Thy “invisible things from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, even Thy eternal power and Godhead.” For, inquiring whence it was that I 
admired the beauty of bodies whether celestial or terrestrial, and what supported me in judging correctly 
on things mutable, and pronouncing, “This should be thus, this not,”—inquiring, then, whence I so judged, 
seeing I did so judge, I had found the unchangeable and true eternity of Truth, above my changeable 
mind. And thus, by degrees, I passed from bodies to the soul, which makes use of the senses of the body 
to perceive; and thence to its inward faculty, to which the bodily senses represent outward things, and up 
to which reach the capabilities of beasts; and thence, again, I passed on to the reasoning faculty, unto 
which whatever is received from the senses of the body is referred to be judged, which also, finding itself 
to be variable in me, raised itself up to its own intelligence, and from habit drew away my thoughts, 
withdrawing itself from the crowds of contradictory phantasms; that so it might find out that light by 
which it was besprinkled, when, without all doubting, it cried out, “that the unchangeable was to be 


preferred before the changeable;” whence also it knew that unchangeable, which, unless it had in some 
way known, it could have had no sure ground for preferring it to the changeable. And thus, with the flash 
of a trembling glance, it arrived at that which is. And then I saw Thy invisible things understood by the 
things that are made. But I was not able to fix my gaze thereon; and my infirmity being beaten back, I was 
thrown again on my accustomed habits, carrying along with me naught but a loving memory thereof, and 
an appetite for what I had, as it were, smelt the odour of, but was not yet able to eat. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
JESUS CHRIST, THE MEDIATOR, IS THE ONLY WAY OF SAFETY 


24. And I sought a way of acquiring strength sufficient to enjoy Thee; but I found it not until I embraced 
that “Mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus,” “who is over all, God blessed for ever,” 
calling unto me, and saying, “I am the way, the truth, and the life,” and mingling that food which I was 
unable to receive with our flesh. For “the Word was made flesh,” that Thy wisdom, by which Thou 
createdst all things, might provide milk for our infancy. For I did not grasp my Lord Jesus,—I, though 
humbled, grasped not the humble One; nor did I know what lesson that infirmity of His would teach us. 
For Thy Word, the Eternal Truth, pre-eminent above the higher parts of Thy creation, raises up those that 
are subject unto Itself; but in this lower world built for Itself a humble habitation of our clay, whereby He 
intended to abase from themselves such as would be subjected and bring them over unto Himself, allaying 
their swelling, and fostering their love; to the end that they might go on no further in self-confidence, but 
rather should become weak, seeing before their feet the Divinity weak by taking our “coats of skins;” and 
wearied, might cast themselves down upon It, and It rising, might lift them up. 


CHAPTER XIX 


HE DOES NOT YET FULLY UNDERSTAND THE SAYING OF JOHN, THAT “THE WORD WAS MADE FLESH.” 


25. But I thought differently, thinking only of my Lord Christ as of a man of excellent wisdom, to whom no 
man could be equalled; especially for that, being wonderfully born of a virgin, He seemed, through the 
divine care for us, to have attained so great authority of leadership,—for an example of contemning 
temporal things for the obtaining of immortality. But what mystery there was in, “The Word was made 
flesh,” I could not even imagine. Only I had learnt out of what is delivered to us in writing of Him, that He 
did eat, drink, sleep, walk, rejoice in spirit, was sad, and discoursed; that flesh alone did not cleave unto 
Thy Word, but with the human soul and body. All know thus who know the unchangeableness of Thy Word, 
which I now knew as well as I could, nor did I at all have any doubt about it. For, now to move the limbs of 
the body at will, now not; now to be stirred by some affection, now not; now by signs to enunciate wise 
sayings, now to keep silence, are properties of a soul and mind subject to change. And should these things 
be falsely written of Him, all the rest would risk the imputation, nor would there remain in those books 
any saving faith for the human race. Since, then, they were written truthfully, I acknowledged a perfect 
man to be in Christ—not the body of a man only, nor with the body a sensitive soul without a rational, but 
a very man; whom, not only as being a form of truth, but for a certain great excellency of human nature 
and a more perfect participation of wisdom, I decided was to be preferred before others. But Alypius 
imagined the Catholics to believe that God was so clothed with flesh, that, besides God and flesh, there 
was no soul in Christ, and did not think that a human mind was ascribed to Him. And, because He was 
thoroughly persuaded that the actions which were recorded of Him could not be performed except by a 
vital and rational creature, he moved the more slowly towards the Christian faith. But, learning 
afterwards that this was the error of the Apollinarian heretics, he rejoiced in the Catholic faith, and was 
conformed to it. But somewhat later it was, I confess, that I learned how in the sentence, “The Word was 
made flesh,” the Catholic truth can be distinguished from the falsehood of Photinus. For the disapproval of 
heretics makes the tenets of Thy Church and sound doctrine to stand out boldly. For there must be also 
heresies, that the approved may be made manifest among the weak. 


CHAPTER XX 


HE REJOICES THAT HE PROCEEDED FROM PLATO TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, AND NOT THE REVERSE 


26. But having then read those books of the Platonists, and being admonished by them to search for 
incorporeal truth, I saw Thy invisible things, understood by those things that are made; and though 
repulsed, I perceived what that was, which through the darkness of my mind I was not allowed to 
contemplate,—assured that Thou wert, and wert infinite, and yet not diffused in space finite or infinite; 
and that Thou truly art, who art the same ever, varying neither in part nor motion; and that all other 
things are from Thee, on this most sure ground alone, that they are. Of these things was I indeed assured, 
yet too weak to enjoy Thee. I chattered as one well skilled; but had I not sought Thy way in Christ our 
Saviour, I would have proved not skilful, but ready to perish. For now, filled with my punishment, I had 
begun to desire to seem wise; yet mourned I not, but rather was puffed up with knowledge. For where was 
that charity building upon the “foundation” of humility, “which is Jesus Christ”? Or, when would these 
books teach me it? Upon these, therefore, I believe, it was Thy pleasure that I should fall before I studied 
Thy Scriptures, that it might be impressed on my memory how I was affected by them; and that 


afterwards when I was subdued by Thy books, and when my wounds were touched by Thy healing fingers, 
I might discern and distinguish what a difference there is between presumption and confession,—between 
those who saw whither they were to go, yet saw not the way, and the way which leadeth not only to behold 
but to inhabit the blessed country. For had I first been moulded in Thy Holy Scriptures, and hadst Thou, in 
the familiar use of them, grown sweet unto me, and had I afterwards fallen upon those volumes, they 
might perhaps have withdrawn me from the solid ground of piety; or, had I stood firm in that wholesome 
disposition which I had thence imbibed, I might have thought that it could have been attained by the study 
of those books alone. 


CHAPTER XXI 


WHAT HE FOUND IN THE SACRED BOOKS WHICH ARE NOT TO BE FOUND IN PLATO 


27. Most eagerly, then, did I seize that venerable writing of Thy Spirit, but more especally the Apostle 
Paul; and those difficulties vanished away, in which he at one time appeared to me to contradict himself, 
and the text of his discourse not to agree with the testimonies of the Law and the Prophets. And the face 
of that pure speech appeared to me one and the same; and I learned to “rejoice with trembling.” So I 
commenced, and found that whatsoever truth I had there read was declared here with the 
recommendation of Thy grace; that he who sees may not so glory as if he had not received not only that 
which he sees, but also that he can see (for what hath he which he hath not received?); and that he may 
not only be admonished to see Thee, who art ever the same, but also may be healed, to hold Thee; and 
that he who from afar off is not able to see, may still walk on the way by which he may reach, behold, and 
possess Thee. For though a man “delight in the law of God after the inward man,” what shall he do with 
that other law in his members which warreth against the law of his mind, and bringeth him into captivity 
to the law of sin, which is in his members? For Thou art righteous, O Lord, but we have sinned and 
committed iniquity, and have done wickedly, and Thy hand is grown heavy upon us, and we are justly 
delivered over unto that ancient sinner, the governor of death; for he induced our will to be like his will, 
whereby he remained not in Thy truth. What shall “wretched man” do? “Who shall deliver him from the 
body of this death,” but Thy grace only, “through Jesus Christ our Lord,’“ whom Thou hast begotten co- 
eternal, and createdst in the beginning of Thy ways, in whom the Prince of this world found nothing 
worthy of death, yet killed he Him, and the handwriting which was contrary to us was blotted out? This 
those writings contain not. Those pages contain not the expression of this piety,—the tears of confession, 
Thy sacrifice, a troubled spirit, “a broken and a contrite heart,” the salvation of the people, the espoused 
city, the earnest of the Holy Ghost, the cup of our redemption. No man sings there, Shall not my soul be 
subject unto God? For of Him cometh my salvation, for He is my God and my salvation, my defender, I 
shall not be further moved. No one there hears Him calling, “Come unto me all ye that labour.” They scorn 
to learn of Him, because He is meek and lowly of heart; for “Thou hast hid those things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” For it is one thing, from the mountain’s wooded summit to 
see the land of peace, and not to find the way thither,—in vain to attempt impassable ways, opposed and 
waylaid by fugitives and deserters, under their captain the “lion” and the “dragon;” and another to keep 
to the way that leads thither, guarded by the host of the heavenly general, where they rob not who have 
deserted the heavenly army, which they shun as torture. These things did in a wonderful manner sink into 
my bowels, when I read that “least of Thy apostles,” and had reflected upon Thy works, and feared 
greatly. 


Book VIII 


He finally describes the thirty-second year of his age, the most memorable of his whole life, in which, 
being instructed by Simplicianus concerning the conversion of others, and the manner of acting, he is, 
after a severe struggle, renewed in his whole mind, and is converted unto God. 


CHAPTER I 


HE, NOW GIVEN TO DIVINE THINGS, AND YET ENTANGLED BY THE LUSTS OF LOVE, CONSULTS SIMPLICIANUS IN 
REFERENCE TO THE RENEWING OF HIS MIND 


1. O My God, let me with gratitude remember and confess unto Thee Thy mercies bestowed upon me. Let 
my bones be steeped in Thy love, and let them say, Who is like unto Thee, O Lord? “Thou hast loosed my 
bonds, I will offer unto Thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving.” And how Thou hast loosed them I will declare; 
and all who worship Thee when they hear these things shall say: “Blessed be the Lord in heaven and 
earth, great and wonderful is His name.” Thy words had stuck fast into my breast, and I was hedged 
round about by Thee on every side. Of Thy eternal life I was now certain, although I had seen it “through 
a glass darkly.” Yet I no longer doubted that there was an incorruptible substance, from which was 
derived all other substance; nor did I now desire to be more certain of Thee, but more stedfast in Thee. As 
for my temporal life, all things were uncertain, and my heart had to be purged from the old leaven. The 
“Way,” the Saviour Himself, was pleasant unto me, but as yet I disliked to pass through its straightness. 
And Thou didst put into my mind, and it seemed good in my eyes, to go unto Simplicianus, who appeared 
to me a faithful servant of Thine, and Thy grace shone in him. I had also heard that from his very youth he 
had lived most devoted to Thee. Now he had grown into years, and by reason of so great age, passed in 
such zealous following of Thy ways, he appeared to me likely to have gained much experience; and so in 
truth he had. Out of which experience I desired him to tell me (setting before him my griefs) which would 
be the most fitting way for one afflicted as I was to walk in Thy way. 


2. For the Church I saw to be full, and one went this way, and another that. But it was displeasing to me 
that I led a secular life; yea, now that my passions had ceased to excite me as of old with hopes of honour 
and wealth, a very grievous burden it was to undergo so great a servitude. For, compared with Thy 
sweetness, and the beauty of Thy house, which I loved, those things delighted me no longer. But still very 
tenaciously was I held by the love of women; nor did the apostle forbid me to marry, although he exhorted 
me to something better, especially wishing that all men were as he himself was. But I, being weak, made 
choice of the more agreeable place, and because of this alone was tossed up and down in all beside, faint 
and languishing with withering cares, because in other matters I was compelled, though unwilling, to 
agree to a married life, to which I was given up and enthralled. I had heard from the mouth of truth that 
“there be eunuchs, which have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake;” but, saith 
He, “he that is able to receive it, let him receive it.” Vain, assuredly, are all men in whom the knowledge of 
God is not, and who could not, out of the good things which are seen, find out Him who is good. But I was 
no longer in that vanity; I had surmounted it, and by the united testimony of Thy whole creation had found 
Thee, our Creator, and Thy Word, God with Thee, and together with Thee and the Holy Ghost one God, by 
whom Thou createdst all things. There is yet another kind of impious men, who “when they knew God, 
they glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful.” Into this also had I fallen; but Thy right hand held 
me up, and bore me away, and Thou placedst me where I might recover. For Thou hast said unto man, 
“Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom;” and desire not to seem wise, because, “Professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools.” But I had now found the goodly pearl, which, selling all that I 
had, I ought to have bought; and I hesitated. 


CHAPTER II 


THE PIOUS OLD MAN REJOICES THAT HE READ PLATO AND THE SCRIPTURES, AND TELLS HIM OF THE 
RHETORICIAN VICTORINUS HAVING BEEN CONVERTED TO THE FAITH THROUGH THE READING OF THE SACRED 
BOOKS 


3. To Simplicianus then I went,—the father of Ambrose (at that time a bishop) in receiving Thy grace, and 
whom he truly loved as a father. To him I narrated the windings of my error. But when I mentioned to him 
that I had read certain books of the Platonists, which Victorinus, sometime Professor of Rhetoric at Rome 
(who died a Christian, as I had been told), had translated into Latin, he congratulated me that I had not 
fallen upon the writings of other philosophers, which were full of fallacies and deceit, “after the rudiments 
of the world,” whereas they, in many ways, led to the belief in God and His word. Then, to exhort me to 
the humility of Christ, hidden from the wise, and revealed to little ones, he spoke of Victorinus himself, 
whom, whilst he was at Rome, he had known very intimately; and of him he related that about which I will 


not be silent. For it contains great praise of Thy grace, which ought to be confessed unto Thee, how that 
most learned old man, highly skilled in all the liberal sciences, who had read, criticised, and explained so 
many works of the philosophers; the teacher of so many noble senators; who also, as a mark of his 
excellent discharge of his duties, had (which men of this world esteem a great honour) both merited and 
obtained a statue in the Roman Forum, he,—even to that age a worshipper of idols, and a participator in 
the sacrilegious rites to which almost all the nobility of Rome were wedded, and had inspired the people 
with the love of 


“The dog Anubis, and a medley crew 
Of monster gods [who] ‘gainst Neptune stand in arms, 
‘Gainst Venus and Minerva, steel-clad Mars,” 


whom Rome once conquered, now worshipped, all which old Victorinus had with thundering eloquence 
defended so many years,—he now blushed not to be the child of Thy Christ, and an infant at Thy fountain, 
submitting his neck to the yoke of humility, and subduing his forehead to the reproach of the Cross. 


4. O Lord, Lord, who hast bowed the heavens and come down, touched the mountains and they did smoke, 
by what means didst Thou convey Thyself into that bosom? He used to read, as Simplicianus said, the Holy 
Scripture, most studiously sought after and searched into all the Christian writings, and said to 
Simplicianus,—not openly, but secretly, and as a friend,—”Know thou that I am a Christian.” To which he 
replied, “I will not believe it, nor will I rank you among the Christians unless I see you in the Church of 
Christ.” Whereupon he replied derisively, “Is it then the walls that make Christians?” And this he often 
said, that he already was a Christian; and Simplidanus making the same answer, the conceit of the “walls” 
was by the other as often renewed. For he was fearful of offending his friends, proud demon-worshippers, 
from the height of whose Babylonian dignity, as from cedars of Lebanon which had not yet been broken by 
the Lord, he thought a storm of enmity would descend upon him. But after that, from reading and inquiry, 
he had derived strength, and feared lest he should be denied by Christ before the holy angels if he now 
was afraid to confess Him before men, and appeared to himself guilty of a great fault in being ashamed of 
the sacraments of the humility of Thy word, and not being ashamed of the sacrilegious rites of those 
proud demons, whose pride he had imitated and their rites adopted, he became bold-faced against vanity, 
and shame-faced toward the truth, and suddenly and unexpectedly said to Simplicianus,—as he himself 
informed me,—”Let us go to the church; I wish to be made a Christian.” But he, not containing himself for 
joy, accompanied him. And having been admitted to the first sacraments of instruction, he not long after 
gave in his name, that he might be regenerated by baptism,—Rome marvelling, and the Church rejoicing. 
The proud saw, and were enraged; they gnashed with their teeth, and melted away! But the Lord God was 
the hope of Thy servant, and He regarded not vanities and lying madness. 


5. Finally, when the hour arrived for him to make profession of his faith (which at Rome they who are 
about to approach Thy grace are wont to deliver from an elevated place, in view of the faithful people, ina 
set form of words learnt by heart), the presbyters, he said, offered Victorinus to make his profession more 
privately, as the custom was to do to those who were likely, through bashfulness, to be afraid; but he 
chose rather to profess his salvation in the presence of the holy assembly. For it was not salvation that he 
taught in rhetoric, and yet he had publicly professed that. How much less, therefore, ought he, when 
pronouncing Thy word, to dread Thy meek flock, who, in the delivery of his own words, had not feared the 
mad multitudes! So, then, when he ascended to make his profession, all, as they recognised him, 
whispered his name one to the other, with a voice of congratulation. And who was there amongst them 
that did not know him? And there ran a low murmur through the mouths of all the rejoicing multitude, 
“Victorinus! Victorinus!” Sudden was the burst of exultation at the sight of him; and suddenly were they 
hushed, that they might hear him. He pronounced the true faith with an excellent boldness, and all 
desired to take him to their very heart—yea, by their love and joy they took him thither; such were the 
hands with which they took him. 


CHAPTER III 
THAT GOD AND THE ANGELS REJOICE MORE ON THE RETURN OF ONE SINNER THAN OF MANY JUST PERSONS 


6. Good God, what passed in man to make him rejoice more at the salvation of a soul despaired of, and 
delivered from greater danger, than if there had always been hope of him, or the danger had been less? 
For so Thou also, O merciful Father, dost “joy over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and 
nine just persons that need no repentance.” And with much joyfulness do we hear, whenever we hear, how 
the lost sheep is brought home again on the Shepherd’s shoulders, while the angels rejoice, and the 
drachma is restored to Thy treasury, the neighhours rejoicing with the woman who found it; and the joy of 
the solemn service of Thy house constraineth to tears, when in Thy house it is read of Thy younger son 
that he “was dead, and is alive again, and was lost, and is found.” For Thou rejoicest both in us and in Thy 
angels, holy through holy charity. For Thou art ever the same; for all things which abide neither the same 
nor for ever, Thou ever knowest after the same manner. 


7. What, then, passes in the soul when it more delights at finding or having restored to it the thing it loves 


than if it had always possessed them? Yea, and other things bear witness hereunto; and all things are full 
of witnesses, crying out, “So it is.” The victorious commander triumpheth; yet he would not have 
conquered had he not fought, and the greater the peril of the battle, the more the rejoicing of the 
triumph. The storm tosses the voyagers, threatens shipwreck, and every one waxes pale at the approach 
of death; but sky and sea grow calm, and they rejoice much, as they feared much. A loved one is sick, and 
his pulse indicates danger; all who desire his safety are at once sick at heart: he recovers, though not able 
as yet to walk with his former strength, and there is such joy as was not before when he walked sound and 
strong. Yea, the very pleasures of human life—not those only which rush upon us unexpectedly, and 
against our wills, but those that are voluntary and designed—do men obtain by difficulties. There is no 
pleasure at all in eating and drinking unless the pains of hunger and thirst go before. And drunkards eat 
certain salt meats with the view of creating a troublesome heat, which the drink allaying causes pleasure. 
It is also the custom that the affianced bride should not immediately be given up, that the husband may 
not less esteem her whom, as betrothed, he longed not for. 


8. This law obtains in base and accursed joy; in that joy also which is permitted and lawful; in the sincerity 
of honest friendship; and in Him who was dead, and lived again, had been lost, and was found. The 
greater joy is everywhere preceded by the greater pain. What meaneth this, O Lord my God, when Thou 
art, an everlasting joy unto Thine own self, and some things about Thee are ever rejoicing in Thee? What 
meaneth this, that this portion of things thus ebbs and flows, alternately offended and reconciled? Is this 
the fashion of them, and is this all Thou hast allotted to them, whereas from the highest heaven to the 
lowest earth, from the beginning of the world to its end, from the angel to the worm, from the first 
movement unto the last, Thou settedst each in its right place, and appointedst each its proper seasons, 
everything good after its kind? Woe is me! How high art Thou in the highest, and how deep in the 
deepest! Thou withdrawest no whither, and scarcely do we return to Thee. 


CHAPTER IV 
HE SHOWS BY THE EXAMPLE OF VICTORINUS THAT THERE IS MORE JOY IN THE CONVERSION OF NOBLES 


9. Haste, Lord, and act; stir us up, and call us back; inflame us, and draw us to Thee; stir us up, and grow 
sweet unto us; let us now love Thee, let us “run after Thee.” Do not many men, out of a deeper hell of 
blindness than that of Victorinus, return unto Thee, and approach, and are enlightened, receiving that 
light, which they that receive, receive power from Thee to become Thy sons? But if they be less known 
among the people, even they that know them joy less for them. For when many rejoice together, the joy of 
each one is the fuller in that they are incited and inflamed by one another. Again, because those that are 
known to many influence many towards salvation, and take the lead with many to follow them. And, 
therefore, do they also who preceded them much rejoice in regard to them, because they rejoice not in 
them alone. May it be averted that in Thy tabernacle the persons of the rich should be accepted before the 
poor, or the noble before the ignoble; since rather “Thou hast chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty and base things of the world, and things which are despised, hast 
Thou chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to naught things that are.” And yet, even that “least 
of the apostles,” by whose tongue Thou soundest out these words, when Paulus the proconsul—his pride 
overcome by the apostle’s warfare—was made to pass under the easy yoke of Thy Christ, and became a 
provincial of the great King,—he also, instead of Saul, his former name, desired to be called Paul, in 
testimony of so great a victory. For the enemy is more overcome in one of whom he hath more hold, and 
by whom he hath hold of more. But the proud hath he more hold of by reason of their nobility; and by 
them of more, by reason of their authority. By how much the more welcome, then, was the heart of 
Victorinus esteemed, which the devil had held as an unassailable retreat, and the tongue of Victorinus, 
with which mighty and cutting weapon he had slain many; so much the more abundantly should Thy sons 
rejoice, seeing that our King hath bound the strong man, and they saw his vessels taken from him and 
cleansed, and made meet for Thy honour, and become serviceable for the Lord unto every good work. 


CHAPTER V 


OF THE CAUSES WHICH ALIENATE US FROM GOD 


10. But when that man of Thine, Simplicianus, related this to me about Victorinus, I burned to imitate 
him; and it was for this end he had related it. But when he had added this also, that in the time of the 
Emperor Julian, there was a law made by which Christians were forbidden to teach grammar and oratory, 
and he, in obedience to this law, chose rather to abandon the wordy school than Thy word, by which Thou 
makest eloquent the tongues of the dumb,—he appeared to me not more brave than happy, in having thus 
discovered an opportunity of waiting on Thee only, which thing I was sighing for, thus bound, not with the 
irons of another, but my own iron will. My will was the enemy master of, and thence had made a chain for 
me and bound me. Because of a perverse will was lust made; and lust indulged in became custom; and 
custom not resisted became necessity. By which links, as it were, joined together (whence I term it a 
“chain”), did a hard bondage hold me enthralled. But that new will which had begun to develope in me, 
freely to worship Thee, and to wish to enjoy Thee, O God, the only sure enjoyment, was not able as yet to 
overcome my former wilfulness, made strong by long indulgence. Thus did my two wills, one old and the 
other new, one carnal, the other spiritual, contend within me; and by their discord they unstrung my soul. 


11. Thus came I to understand, from my own experience, what I had read, how that “the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh.” I verily lusted both ways; yet more in that which I 
approved in myself, than in that which I disapproved in myself. For in this last it was now rather not “I,” 
because in much I rather suffered against my will than did it willingly. And yet it was through me that 
custom became more combative against me, because I had come willingly whither I willed not. And who, 
then, can with any justice speak against it, when just punishment follows the sinner? Nor had I now any 
longer my wonted excuse, that as yet I hesitated to be above the world and serve Thee, because my 
perception of the truth was uncertain; for now it was certain. But I, still bound to the earth, refused to be 
Thy soldier; and was as much afraid of being freed from all embarrassments, as we ought to fear to be 
embarrassed. 


12. Thus with the baggage of the world was I sweetly burdened, as when in slumber; and the thoughts 
wherein I meditated upon Thee were like unto the efforts of those desiring to awake, who, still 
overpowered with a heavy drowsiness, are again steeped therein. And as no one desires to sleep always, 
and in the sober judgment of all waking is better, yet does a man generally defer to shake off drowsiness, 
when there is a heavy lethargy in all his limbs, and, though displeased, yet even after it is time to rise with 
pleasure yields to it, so was I assured that it were much better for me to give up myself to Thy charity, 
than to yield myself to my own cupidity; but the former course satisfied and vanquished me, the latter 
pleased me and fettered me. Nor had I aught to answer Thee calling to me, “Awake, thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” And to Thee showing me on every side, that 
what Thou saidst was true, I, convicted by the truth, had nothing at all to reply, but the drawling and 
drowsy words: “Presently, lo, presently;” “Leave me a little while.” But “presently, presently,” had no 
present; and my “leave me a little while” went on for a long while. In vain did I “delight in Thy law after 
the inner man,” when “another law in my members warred against the law of my mind, and brought me 
into captivity to the law of sin which is in my members.” For the law of sin is the violence of custom, 
whereby the mind is drawn and held, even against its will; deserving to be so held in that it so willingly 
falls into it. “O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death” but Thy grace 
only, through Jesus Christ our Lord? 


CHAPTER VI 


PONTITIANUS’ ACCOUNT OF ANTONY, THE FOUNDER OF MONACHISM, AND OF SOME WHO IMITATED HIM 


13. And how, then, Thou didst deliver me out of the bonds of carnal desire, wherewith I was most firmly 
fettered, and out of the drudgery of worldly business, will I now declare and confess unto Thy name, “O 
Lord, my strength and my Redeemer.” Amid increasing anxiety, I was transacting my usual affairs, and 
daily sighing unto Thee. I resorted as frequently to Thy church as the business, under the burden of which 
I groaned, left me free to do. Alypius was with me, being after the third sitting disengaged from his legal 
occupation, and awaiting further opportunity of selling his counsel, as I was wont to sell the power of 
speaking, if it can be supplied by teaching. But Nebridius had, on account of our friendship, consented to 
teach under Verecundus, a citizen and a grammarian of Milan, and a very intimate friend of us all; who 
vehemently desired, and by the right of friendship demanded from our company, the faithful aid he greatly 
stood in need of. Nebridius, then, was not drawn to this by any desire of gain (for he could have made 
much more of his learning had he been so inclined), but, as a most sweet and kindly friend, he would not 
be wanting in an office of friendliness, and slight our request. But in this he acted very discreetly, taking 
care not to become known to those personages whom the world esteems great; thus avoiding distraction 
of mind, which he desired to have free and at leisure as many hours as possible, to search, or read, or 
hear something concerning wisdom. 


14. Upon a certain day, then, Nebridius being away (why, I do not remember), lo, there came to the house 
to see Alypius and me, Pontitianus, a countryman of ours, in so far as he was an African, who held high 
office in the emperor’s court. What he wanted with us I know not, but we sat down to talk together, and it 
fell out that upon a table before us, used for games, he noticed a book; he took it up, opened it, and, 
contrary to his expectation, found it to be the Apostle Paul,—for he imagined it to be one of those books 
which I was wearing myself out in teaching. At this he looked up at me smilingly, and expressed his 
delight and wonder that he had so unexpectedly found this book, and this only, before my eyes. For he was 
both a Christian and baptized, and often prostrated himself before Thee our God in the church, in 
constant and daily prayers. When, then, I had told him that I bestowed much pains upon these writings, a 
conversation ensued on his speaking of Antony, the Egyptian monk, whose name was in high repute 
among Thy servants, though up to that time not familiar to us. When he came to know this, he lingered on 
that topic, imparting to us a knowledge of this man so eminent, and marvelling at our ignorance. But we 
were amazed, hearing Thy wonderful works most fully manifested in times so recent, and almost in our 
own, wrought in the true faith and the Catholic Church. We all wondered—we, that they were so great, 
and he, that we had never heard of them. 


15. From this his conversation turned to the companies in the monasteries, and their manners so fragrant 
unto Thee, and of the fruitful deserts of the wilderness, of which we knew nothing. And there was a 
monastery at Milan full of good brethren, without the walls of the city, under the fostering care of 
Ambrose, and we were ignorant of it. He went on with his relation, and we listened intently and in silence. 


He then related to us how on a certain afternoon, at Triers, when the emperor was taken up with seeing 
the Circensian games, he and three others, his comrades, went out for a walk in the gardens close to the 
city walls, and there, as they chanced to walk two and two, one strolled away with him, while the other 
two went by themselves; and these, in their rambling, came upon a certain cottage inhabited by some of 
Thy servants, “poor in spirit,” of whom “is the kingdom of heaven,” where they found a book in which was 
written the life of Antony. This one of them began to read, marvel at, and be inflamed by it; and in the 
reading, to meditate on embracing such a life, and giving up his worldly employments to serve Thee. And 
these were of the body called “Agents for Public Affairs.” Then, suddenly being overwhelmed with a holy 
love and a sober sense of shame, in anger with himself, he cast his eyes upon his friend, exclaiming, “Tell 
me, I entreat thee, what end we are striving for by all these labours of ours. What is our aim? What is our 
motive in doing service? Can our hopes in court rise higher than to be ministers of the emperor? And in 
such a position, what is there not brittle, and fraught with danger, and by how many dangers arrive we at 
greater danger? And when arrive we thither? But if I desire to become a friend of God, behold, I am even 
now made it.” Thus spake he, and in the pangs of the travail of the new life, he turned his eyes again upon 
the page and continued reading, and was inwardly changed where Thou sawest, and his mind was 
divested of the world, as soon became evident; for as he read, and the surging of his heart rolled along, he 
raged awhile, discerned and resolved on a better course, and now, having become Thine, he said to his 
friend, “Now have I broken loose from those hopes of ours, and am determined to serve God; and this, 
from this hour, in this place, I enter upon. If thou art reluctant to imitate me, hinder me not.” The other 
replied that he would cleave to him, to share in so great a reward and so great a service. Thus both of 
them, being now Thine, were building a tower at the necessary cost,—of forsaking all that they had and 
following Thee. Then Pontitianus, and he that had walked with him through other parts of the garden, 
came in search of them to the same place, and having found them, reminded them to return as the day 
had declined. But they, making known to him their resolution and purpose, and how such a resolve had 
sprung up and become confirmed in them, entreated them not to molest them, if they refused to join 
themselves unto them. But the others, no whit changed from their former selves, did yet (as he said) 
bewail themselves, and piously congratulated them, recommending themselves to their prayers; and with 
their hearts inclining towards earthly things, returned to the palace. But the other two, setting their 
affections upon heavenly things, remained in the cottage. And both of them had affianced brides, who, 
when they heard of this, dedicated also their virginity unto God. 


CHAPTER VII 


HE DEPLORES HIS WRETCHEDNESS, THAT HAVING BEEN BORN THIRTY-TWO YEARS, HE HAD NOT YET FOUND 
OUT THE TRUTH 


16. Such was the story of Pontitianus. But Thou, O Lord, whilst he was speaking, didst turn me towards 
myself, taking me from behind my back, where I had placed myself while unwilling to exercise self- 
scrutiny; and Thou didst set me face to face with myself, that I might behold how foul I was, and how 
crooked and sordid, bespotted and ulcerous. And I beheld and loathed myself; and whither to fly from 
myself I discovered not. And if I sought to turn my gaze away from myself, he continued his narrative, and 
Thou again opposedst me unto myself, and thrustedst me before my own eyes, that I might discover my 
iniquity, and hate it. I had known it, but acted as though I knew it not,—winked at it, and forgot it. 


17. But now, the more ardently I loved those whose healthful affections I heard tell of, that they had given 
up themselves wholly to Thee to be cured, the more did I abhor myself when compared with them. For 
many of my years (perhaps twelve) had passed away since my nineteenth, when, on the reading of 
Cicero’s Hortensius, I was roused to a desire for wisdom; and still I was delaying to reject mere worldly 
happiness, and to devote myself to search out that whereof not the finding alone, but the bare search, 
ought to have been preferred before the treasures and kingdoms of this world, though already found, and 
before the pleasures of the body, though encompassing me at my will. But I, miserable young man, 
supremely miserable even in the very outset of my youth, had entreated chastity of Thee, and said, “Grant 
me chastity and continency, but not yet.” For I was afraid lest Thou shouldest hear me soon, and soon 
deliver me from the disease of concupiscence, which I desired to have satisfied rather than extinguished. 
And I had wandered through perverse ways in a sacrilegious superstition; not indeed assured thereof, but 
preferring that to the others, which I did not seek religiously, but opposed maliciously. 


18. And I had thought that I delayed from day to day to reject worldly hopes and follow Thee only, because 
there did not appear anything certain whereunto to direct my course. And now had the day arrived in 
which I was to be laid bare to myself, and my conscience was to chide me. “Where art thou, O my tongue? 
Thou saidst, verily, that for an uncertain truth thou wert not willing to cast off the baggage of vanity. 
Behold, now it is certain, and yet doth that burden still oppress thee; whereas they who neither have so 
worn themselves out with searching after it, nor yet have spent ten years and more in thinking thereon, 
have had their shoulders unburdened, and gotten wings to fly away.” Thus was I inwardly consumed and 
mightily confounded with an horrible shame, while Pontitianus was relating these things. And he, having 
finished his story, and the business he came for, went his way. And unto myself, what said I not within 
myself? With what scourges of rebuke lashed I not my soul to make it follow me, struggling to go after 
Thee! Yet it drew back; it refused, and exercised not itself. All its arguments were exhausted and 
confuted. There remained a silent trembling; and it feared, as it would death, to be restrained from the 


flow of that custom whereby it was wasting away even to death. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE CONVERSATION WITH ALYPIUS BEING ENDED, HE RETIRES TO THE GARDEN, WHITHER HIS FRIEND 
FOLLOWS HIM 


19. In the midst, then, of this great strife of my inner dwelling, which I had strongly raised up against my 
soul in the chamber of my heart, troubled both in mind and countenance, I seized upon Alypius, and 
exclaimed: “What is wrong with us? What is this? What heardest thou? The unlearned start up and take’ 
heaven, and we, with our learning, but wanting heart, see where we wallow in flesh and blood! Because 
others have preceded us, are we ashamed to follow, and not rather ashamed at not following?” Some such 
words I gave utterance to, and in my excitement flung myself from him, while he gazed upon me in silent 
astonishment. For I spoke not in my wonted tone, and my brow, cheeks, eyes, colour, tone of voice, all 
expressed my emotion more than the words. There was a little garden belonging to our lodging, of which 
we had the use, as of the whole house; for the master, our landlord, did not live there. Thither had the 
tempest within my breast hurried me, where no one might impede the fiery struggle in which I was 
engaged with myself, until it came to the issue that Thou knewest, though I did not. But I was mad that I 
might be whole, and dying that I might have life, knowing what evil thing I was, but not knowing what 
good thing I was shortly to become. Into the garden, then, I retired, Alypius following my steps. For his 
presence was no bar to my solitude; or how could he desert me so troubled? We sat down at as great a 
distance from the house as we could. I was disquieted in spirit, being most impatient with myself that I 
entered not into Thy will and covenant, O my God, which all my bones cried out unto me to enter, extolling 
it to the skies. And we enter not therein by ships, or chariots, or feet, no, nor by going so far as I had come 
from the house to that place where we were sitting. For not to go only, but to enter there, was naught else 
but to will to go, but to will it resolutely and thoroughly; not to stagger and sway about this way and that, 
a changeable and half-wounded will, wrestling, with one part falling as another rose. 


20. Finally, in the very fever of my irresolution, I made many of those motions with my body which men 
sometimes desire to do, but cannot, if either they have not the limbs, or if their limbs be bound with 
fetters, weakened by disease, or hindered in any other way. Thus, if I tore my hair, struck my forehead, or 
if, entwining my fingers, I clasped my knee, this I did because I willed it. But I might have willed and not 
done it, if the power of motion in my limbs had not responded. So many things, then, I did, when to have 
the will was not to have the power, and I did not that which both with an unequalled desire I longed more 
to do, and which shortly when I should will I should have the power to do; because shortly when I should 
will, I should will thoroughly. For in such things the power was one with the will, and to will was to do, and 
yet was it not done; and more readily did the body obey the slightest wish of the soul in the moving its 
limbs at the order of the mind, than the soul obeyed itself to accomplish in the will alone this its great will. 


CHAPTER IX 


THAT THE MIND COMMANDETH THE MIND, BUT IT WILLETH NOT ENTIRELY 


21. Whence is this monstrous thing? And why is it? Let Thy mercy shine on me, that I may inquire, if so be 
the hiding-places of man’s punishment, and the darkest contritions of the sons of Adam, may perhaps 
answer me. Whence is this monstrous thing? and why is it? The mind commands the body, and it obeys 
forthwith; the mind commands itself, and is resisted. The mind commands the hand to be moved, and such 
readiness is there that the command is scarce to be distinguished from the obedience. Yet the mind is 
mind, and the hand is body. The mind commands the mind to will, and yet, though it be itself, it obeyeth 
not. Whence this monstrous thing? and why is it? I repeat, it commands itself to will, and would not give 
the command unless it willed; yet is not that done which it commandeth. But it willeth not entirely; 
therefore it commandeth not entirely. For so far forth it commandeth, as it willeth; and so far forth is the 
thing commanded not done, as it willeth not. For the will commandeth that there be a will;—not another, 
but itself. But it doth not command entirely, therefore that is not which it commandeth. For were it entire, 
it would not even command it to be, because it would already be. It is, therefore, no monstrous thing 
partly to will, partly to be unwilling, but an infirmity of the mind, that it doth not wholly rise, sustained by 
truth, pressed down by custom. And so there are two wills, because one of them is not entire; and the one 
is supplied with what the other needs. 


CHAPTER X 


HE REFUTES THE OPINION OF THE MANICHAEANS AS TO TWO KINDS OF MINDS,—ONE GOOD AND THE OTHER 
EVIL 


22. Let them perish from Thy presence, O God, as “vain talkers and deceivers” of the soul do perish, who, 
observing that there were two wills in deliberating, affirm that there are two kinds of minds in us,—one 
good, the other evil. They themselves verily are evil when they hold these evil opinions; and they shall 
become good when they hold the truth, and shall consent unto the truth, that Thy apostle may say unto 
them, “Ye were sometimes darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord.” But, they, desiring to be light, not 


“in the Lord,” but in themselves, conceiving the nature of the soul to be the same as that which God is, are 
made more gross darkness; for that through a shocking arrogancy they went farther from Thee, “the true 
Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” Take heed what you say, and blush for 
shame; draw near unto Him and be “lightened,” and your faces shall not be “ashamed.” I, when I was 
deliberating upon serving the Lord my God now, as I had long purposed,—I it was who willed, I who was 
unwilling. It was I, even I myself. I neither willed entirely, nor was entirely unwilling. Therefore was I at 
war with myself, and destroyed by myself. And this destruction overtook me against my will, and yet 
showed not the presence of another mind, but the punishment of mine own. “Now, then, it is no more I 
that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me,”—the punishment of a more unconfined sin, in that I was a son of 
Adam. 


23. For if there be as many contrary natures as there are conflicting wills, there will not now be two 
natures only, but many. If any one deliberate whether he should go to their conventicle, or to the theatre, 
those men at once cry out, “Behold, here are two natures,—one good, drawing this way, another bad, 
drawing back that way; for whence else is this indecision between conflicting wills?” But I reply that both 
are bad—that which draws to them, and that which draws back to the theatre. But they believe not that 
will to be other than good which draws to them. Supposing, then, one of us should deliberate, and through 
the conflict of his two wills should waver whether he should go to the theatre or to our church, would not 
these also waver what to answer? For either they must confess, which they are not willing to do, that the 
will which leads to our church is good, as well as that of those who have received and are held by the 
mysteries of theirs, or they must imagine that there are two evil natures and two evil minds in one man, at 
war one with the other; and that will not be true which they say, that there is one good and another bad; 
or they must be converted to the truth, and no longer deny that where any one deliberates, there is one 
soul fluctuating between conflicting wills. 


24. Let them no more say, then, when they perceive two wills to be antagonistic to each other in the same 
man, that the contest is between two opposing minds, of two opposing substances, from two opposing 
principles, the one good and the other bad. For Thou, O true God, dost disprove, check, and convince 
them; like as when both wills are bad, one deliberates whether he should kill a man by poison, or by the 
sword; whether he should take possession of this or that estate of another’s, when he cannot both; 
whether he should purchase pleasure by prodigality, or retain his money by covetousness; whether he 
should go to the circus or the theatre, if both are open on the same day; or, thirdly, whether he should rob 
another man’s house, if he have the opportunity; or, fourthly, whether he should commit adultery, if at the 
same time he have the means of doing so,—all these things concurring in the same point of time, and all 
being equally longed for, although impossible to be enacted at one time. For they rend the mind amid four, 
or even (among the vast variety of things men desire) more antagonistic wills, nor do they yet affirm that 
there are so many different substances. Thus also is it in wills which are good. For I ask them, is it a good 
thing to have delight in reading the apostle, or good to have delight in a sober psalm, or good to discourse 
on the gospel? To each of these they will answer, “It is good.” What, then, if all equally delight us, and all 
at the same time? Do not different wills distract the mind, when a man is deliberating which he should 
rather choose? Yet are they all good, and are at variance until one be fixed upon, whither the whole united 
will may be borne, which before was divided into many. Thus, also, when above eternity delights us, and 
the pleasure of temporal good holds us down below, it is the same soul which willeth not that or this with 
an entire will, and is therefore torn asunder with grievous perplexities, while out of truth it prefers that, 
but out of custom forbears not this. 


CHAPTER XI 


IN WHAT MANNER THE SPIRIT STRUGGLED WITH THE FLESH, THAT IT MIGHT BE FREED FROM THE BONDAGE OF 
VANITY 


25. Thus was I sick and tormented, accusing myself far more severely than was my wont, tossing and 
turning me in my chain till that was utterly broken, whereby I now was but slightly, but still was held. And 
Thou, O Lord, pressedst upon me in my inward parts by a severe mercy, redoubling the lashes of fear and 
shame, lest I should again give way, and that same slender remaining tie not being broken off, it should 
recover strength, and enchain me the faster. For I said mentally, “Lo, let it be done now, let it be done 
now.” And as I spoke, I all but came to a resolve. I all but did it, yet I did it not. Yet fell I not back to my old 
condition, but took up my position hard by, and drew breath. And I tried again, and wanted but very little 
of reaching it, and somewhat less, and then all but touched and grasped it; and yet came not at it, nor 
touched, nor grasped it, hesitating to die unto death, and to live unto life; and the worse, whereto I had 
been habituated, prevailed more with me than the better, which I had not tried. And the very moment in 
which I was to become another man, the nearer it approached me, the greater horror did it strike into me; 
but it did not strike me back, nor turn me aside, but kept me in suspense. 


26. The very toys of toys, and vanities of vanities, my old mistresses, still enthralled me; they shook my 
fleshly garment, and whispered softly, “Dost thou part with us? And from that moment shall we no more 
be with thee for ever? And from that moment shall not this or that be lawful for thee for ever?” And what 
did they suggest to me in the words “this or that?” What is it that they suggested, O my God? Let Thy 
mercy avert it from the soul of Thy servant. What impurities did they suggest! What shame! And now I far 


less than half heard them, not openly showing themselves and contradicting me, but muttering, as it were, 
behind my back, and furtively plucking me as I was departing, to make me look back upon them. Yet they 
did delay me, so that I hesitated to burst and shake myself free from them, and to leap over whither I was 
called,—an unruly habit saying to me, “Dost thou think thou canst live without them?” 


27. But now it said this very faintly; for on that side towards which I had set my face, and whither I 
trembled to go, did the chaste dignity of Continence appear unto me, cheerful, but not dissolutely gay, 
honestly alluring me to come and doubt nothing, and extending her holy hands, full of a multiplicity of 
good examples, to receive and embrace me. There were there so many young men and maidens, a 
multitude of youth and every age, grave widows and ancient virgins, and Continence herself in all, not 
barren, but a fruitful mother of children of joys, by Thee, O Lord, her Husband. And she smiled on me with 
an encouraging mockery, as if to say, “Canst not thou do what these youths and maidens can? Or can one 
or other do it of themselves, and not rather in the Lord their God? The Lord their God gave me unto them. 
Why standest thou in thine own strength, and so standest not? Cast thyself upon Him; fear not, He will not 
withdraw that thou shouldest fall; cast thyself upon Him without fear, He will receive thee, and heal thee.” 
And I blushed beyond measure, for I still heard the muttering of those toys, and hung in suspense. And 
she again seemed to say, “Shut up thine ears against those unclean members of thine upon the earth, that 
they may be mortified. They tell thee of delights, but not as doth the law of the Lord thy God.” This 
controversy in my heart was naught but self against self. But Alypius, sitting close by my side, awaited in 
silence the result of my unwonted emotion. 


CHAPTER XII 


HAVING PRAYED TO GOD, HE POURS FORTH A SHOWER OF TEARS, AND, ADMONISHED BY A VOICE, HE OPENS 
THE BOOK AND READS THE WORDS IN ROM. XIII. 13; BY WHICH, BEING CHANGED IN HIS WHOLE SOUL, HE 
DISCLOSES THE DIVINE FAVOUR TO HIS FRIEND AND HIS MOTHER 


28. But when a profound reflection had, from the secret depths of my soul, drawn together and heaped up 
all my misery before the sight of my heart, there arose a mighty storm, accompanied by as mighty a 
shower of tears. Which, that I might pour forth fully, with its natural expressions, I stole away from 
Alypius; for it suggested itself to me that solitude was fitter for the business of weeping. So I retired to 
such a distance that even his presence could not be oppressive to me. Thus was it with me at that time, 
and he perceived it; for something, I believe, I had spoken, wherein the sound of my voice appeared 
choked with weeping, and in that state had I risen up. He then remained where we had been sitting, most 
completely astonished. I flung myself down, how, I know not, under a certain fig-tree, giving free course to 
my tears, and the streams of mine eyes gushed out, an acceptable sacrifice unto Thee. And, not indeed in 
these words, yet to this effect, spake I much unto Thee,—”But Thou, O Lord, how long?” “How long, Lord? 
Wilt Thou be angry for ever? Oh, remember not against us former iniquities;” for I felt that I was 
enthralled by them. I sent up these sorrowful cries,—”How long, how long? Tomorrow, and tomorrow? 
Why not now? Why is there not this hour an end to my uncleanness?” 


29. I was saying these things and weeping in the most bitter contrition of my heart, when, lo, I heard the 
voice as of a boy or girl, I know not which, coming from a neighbouring house, chanting, and oft 
repeating, “Take up and read; take up and read.” Immediately my countenance was changed, and I began 
most earnestly to consider whether it was usual for children in any kind of game to sing such words; nor 
could I remember ever to have heard the like. So, restraining the torrent of my tears, I rose up, 
interpreting it no other way than as a command to me from Heaven to open the book, and to read the first 
Chapter I should light upon. For I had heard of Antony, that, accidentally coming in whilst the gospel was 
being read, he received the admonition as if what was read were addressed to him, “Go and sell that thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come and follow me.” And by such 
oracle was he forthwith converted unto Thee. So quickly I returned to the place where Alypius was sitting; 
for there had I put down the volume of the apostles, when I rose thence. I grasped, opened, and in silence 
read that paragraph on which my eyes first fell,—” Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness, not in strife and envying; but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the 
flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.” No further would I read, nor did I need; for instantly, as the sentence 
ended,—by a light, as it were, of security infused into my heart,—all the gloom of doubt vanished away 


30. Closing the book, then, and putting either my finger between, or some other mark, I now with a 
tranquil countenance made it known to Alypius. And he thus disclosed to me what was wrought in him, 
which I knew not. He asked to look at what I had read. I showed him; and he looked even further than I 
had read, and I knew not what followed. This it was, verily, “Him that is weak in the faith, receive ye;” 
which he applied to himself, and discovered to me. By this admonition was he strengthened; and by a 
good resolution and purpose, very much in accord with his character (wherein, for the better, he was 
always far different from me), without any restless delay he joined me. Thence we go in to my mother. We 
make it known to her,—she rejoiceth. We relate how it came to pass,—she leapeth for joy, and triumpheth, 
and blesseth Thee, who art “able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think; for she 
perceived Thee to have given her more for me than she used to ask by her pitiful and most doleful 
groanings. For Thou didst so convert me unto Thyself, that I sought neither a wife, nor any other of this 
world’s hopes,—standing in that rule of faith in which Thou, so many years before, had showed me unto 


her in a vision. And thou didst turn her grief into a gladness, much more plentiful than she had desired, 
and much dearer and chaster than she used to crave, by having grandchildren of my body. 


Book IX 


He speaks of his design of forsaking the profession of rhetoric; of the death of his friends, Nebridius and 
Verecundus; of having received baptism in the thirty-third year of his age; and of the virtues and death of 
his mother, Monica. 


CHAPTER I 


HE PRAISES GOD, THE AUTHOR OF SAFETY, AND JESUS CHRIST, THE REDEEMER, ACKNOWLEDGING HIS OWN 
WICKEDNESS 


1. “O Lord, truly I am Thy servant; I am Thy servant, and the son of Thine handmaid: Thou hast loosed my 
bonds. I will offer to Thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving.” Let my heart and my tongue praise Thee, and let 
all my bones say, “Lord, who is like unto Thee?” Let them so say, and answer Thou me, and “say unto my 
soul, I am Thy salvation.” Who am I, and what is my nature? How evil have not my deeds been; or if not 
my deeds, my words; or if not my words, my will? But Thou, O Lord, art good and merciful, and Thy right 
hand had respect unto the profoundness of my death, and removed from the bottom of my heart that 
abyss of corruption. And this was the result, that I willed not to do what I willed, and willed to do what 
thou willedst. But where, during all those years, and out of what deep and secret retreat was my free will 
summoned forth in a moment, whereby I gave my neck to Thy “easy yoke,” and my shoulders to Thy “light 
burden,” O Christ Jesus, “my strength and my Redeemer”? How sweet did it suddenly become to me to be 
without the delights of trifles! And what at one time I feared to lose, it was now a joy to me to put away. 
For Thou didst cast them away from me, Thou true and highest sweetness. Thou didst cast them away, and 
instead of them didst enter in Thyself,—sweeter than all pleasure, though not to flesh and blood; brighter 
than all light, but more veiled than all mysteries; more exalted than all honour, but not to the exalted in 
their own conceits. Now was my soul free from the gnawing cares of seeking and getting, and of 
wallowing and exciting the itch of lust. And I babbled unto Thee my brightness, my riches, and my health, 
the Lord my God. 


CHAPTER II 
AS HIS LUNGS WERE AFFECTED, HE MEDITATES WITHDRAWING HIMSELF FROM PUBLIC FAVOUR 


2. And it seemed good to me, as before Thee, not tumultuously to snatch away, but gently to withdraw the 
service of my tongue from the talker’s trade; that the young, who thought not on Thy law, nor on Thy 
peace, but on mendacious follies and forensic strifes, might no longer purchase at my mouth equipments 
for their vehemence. And opportunely there wanted but a few days unto the Vacation of the Vintage; and I 
determined to endure them, in order to leave in the usual way, and, being redeemed by Thee, no more to 
return for sale. Our intention then was known to Thee; but to men—excepting our own friends—was it not 
known. For we had determined among ourselves not to let it get abroad to any; although Thou hadst given 
to us, ascending from the valley of tears, and singing the song of degrees, “sharp arrows,” and destroying 
coals, against the “deceitful tongue,” which in giving counsel opposes, and in showing love consumes, as 
it is wont to do with its food. 


3. Thou hadst penetrated our hearts with Thy charity, and we carried Thy words fixed, as it were, in our 
bowels; and the examples of Thy servant, whom of black Thou hadst made bright, and of dead, alive, 
crowded in the bosom of our thoughts, burned and consumed our heavy torpor, that we might not topple 
into the abyss; and they enkindled us exceedingly, that every breath of the deceitful tongue of the 
gainsayer might inflame us the more, not extinguish us. Nevertheless, because for Thy name’s sake which 
Thou hast sanctified throughout the earth, this, our vow and purpose, might also find commenders, it 
looked like a vaunting of oneself not to wait for the vacation, now so near, but to leave beforehand a public 
profession, and one, too, under general observation; so that all who looked on this act of mine, and saw 
how near was the vintage-time I desired to anticipate, would talk of me a great deal as if I were trying to 
appear to be a great person. And what purpose would it serve that people should consider and dispute 
about my intention, and that our good should be evil spoken of? 


4. Furthermore, this very summer, from too great literary labour, my lungs began to be weak, and with 
difficulty to draw deep breaths; showing by the pains in my chest that they were affected, and refusing too 
loud or prolonged speaking. This had at first been a trial to me, for it compelled me almost of necessity to 
lay down that burden of teaching; or, if I could be cured and become strong again, at least to leave it off 
for a while. But when the full desire for leisure, that I might see that Thou art the Lord, arose, and was 
confirmed in me, my God, Thou knowest I even began to rejoice that I had this excuse ready,—and that not 
a feigned one,—which might somewhat temper the offence taken by those who for their sons’ good wished 


me never to have the freedom of sons. Full, therefore, with such joy, I bore it till that period of time had 
passed,—perhaps it was some twenty days,—yet they were bravely borne; for the cupidity which was wont 
to sustain part of this weighty business had departed, and I had remained overwhelmed had not its place 
been supplied by patience. Some of Thy servants, my brethren, may perchance say that I sinned in this, in 
that having once fully, and from my heart, entered on Thy warfare, I permitted myself to sit a single hour 
in the seat of falsehood. I will not contend. But hast not Thou, O most merciful Lord, pardoned and 
remitted this sin also, with my others, so horrible and deadly, in the holy water? 


CHAPTER III 


HE RETIRES TO THE VILLA OF HIS FRIEND VERECUNDUS, WHO WAS NOT YET A CHRISTIAN, AND REFERS TO HIS 
CONVERSION AND DEATH, AS WELL AS THAT OF NEBRIDIUS 


5. Verecundus was wasted with anxiety at that our happiness, since he, being most firmly held by his 
bonds, saw that he would lose our fellowship. For he was not yet a Christian, though his wife was one of 
the faithful; and yet hereby, being more firmly enchained than by anything else, was he held back from 
that journey which we had commenced. Nor, he declared, did he wish to be a Christian on any other terms 
than those that were impossible. However, he invited us most courteously to make use of his country 
house so long as we should stay there. Thou, O Lord, wilt “recompense” him for this “at the resurrection 
of the just,” seeing that Thou hast already given him “the lot of the righteous.” For although, when we 
were absent at Rome, he, being overtaken with bodily sickness, and therein being made a Christian, and 
one of the faithful, departed this life, yet hadst Thou mercy on him, and not on him only, but on us also; 
lest, thinking on the exceeding kindness of our friend to us, and unable to count him in Thy flock, we 
should be tortured with intolerable grief. Thanks be unto Thee, our God, we are Thine. Thy exhortations, 
consolations, and faithful promises assure us that Thou now repayest Verecundus for that country house 
at Cassiacum, where from the fever of the world we found rest in Thee, with the perpetual freshness of 
Thy Paradise, in that Thou hast forgiven him his earthly sins, in that mountain flowing with milk, that 
fruitful mountain,—Thine own. 


6. He then was at that time full of grief; but Nebridius was joyous. Although he also, not being yet a 
Christian, had fallen into the pit of that most pernicious error of believing Thy Son to be a phantasm, yet, 
coming out thence, he held the same belief that we did; not as yet initiated in any of the sacraments of 
Thy Church, but a most earnest inquirer after truth. Whom, not long after our conversion and 
regeneration by Thy baptism, he being also a faithful member of the Catholic Church, and serving Thee in 
perfect chastity and continency amongst his own people in Africa, when his whole household had been 
brought to Christianity through him, didst Thou release from the flesh; and now he lives in Abraham’s 
bosom. Whatever that may be which is signified by that bosom, there lives my Nebridius, my sweet friend, 
Thy son, O Lord, adopted of a freedman; there he liveth. For what other place could there be for such a 
soul? There liveth he, concerning which he used to ask me much,—me, an inexperienced, feeble one. Now 
he puts not his ear unto my mouth, but his spiritual mouth unto Thy fountain, and drinketh as much as he 
is able, wisdom according to his desire,—happy without end. Nor do I believe that he is so inebriated with 
it as to forget me, seeing Thou, O Lord, whom he drinketh, art mindful of us. Thus, then, were we 
comforting the sorrowing Verecundus (our friendship being untouched) concerning our conversion, and 
exhorting him to a faith according to his condition, I mean, his married state. And tarrying for Nebridius 
to follow us, which being so near, he was just about to do, when, behold, those days passed over at last; 
for long and many they seemed, on account of my love of easeful liberty, that I might sing unto Thee from 
my very marrow. My heart said unto Thee,—I have sought Thy face; “Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” 


CHAPTER IV 


IN THE COUNTRY HE GIVES HIS ATTENTION TO LITERATURE, AND EXPLAINS THE FOURTH PSALM IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE HAPPY CONVERSION OF ALYPIUS. HE IS TROUBLED WITH TOOTHACHE 


7. And the day arrived on which, in very deed, I was to be released from the Professorship of Rhetoric, 
from which in intention I had been already released. And done it was; and Thou didst deliver my tongue 
whence Thou hadst already delivered my heart; and full of joy I blessed Thee for it, and retired with all 
mine to the villa. What I accomplished here in writing, which was now wholly devoted to Thy service, 
though still, in this pause as it were, panting from the school of pride, my books testify,—those in which I 
disputed with my friends, and those with myself alone before Thee; and what with the absent Nebridius, 
my letters testify. And when can I find time to recount all Thy great benefits which Thou bestowedst upon 
us at that time, especially as I am hasting on to still greater mercies? For my memory calls upon me, and 
pleasant it is to me, O Lord, to confess unto Thee, by what inward goads Thou didst subdue me, and how 
Thou didst make me low, bringing down the mountains and hills of my imaginations, and didst straighten 
my crookedness, and smooth my rough ways; and by what means Thou also didst subdue that brother of 
my heart, Alypius, unto the name of Thy only-begotten, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, which he at 
first refused to have inserted in our writings. For he rather desired that they should savour of the “cedars” 
of the schools, which the Lord hath now broken down, than of the wholesome herbs of the Church, hostile 
to serpents. 


8. What utterances sent I up unto Thee, my God, when I read the Psalms of David, those faithful songs and 
sounds of devotion which exclude all swelling of spirit, when new to Thy true love, at rest in the villa with 
Alypius, a catechumen like myself, my mother cleaving unto us,—in woman’s garb truly, but with a man’s 
faith, with the peacefulness of age, full of motherly love and Christian piety! What utterances used I to 
send up unto Thee in those Psalms, and how was I inflamed towards Thee by them, and burned to 
rehearse them, if it were possible, throughout the whole world, against the pride of the human race! And 
yet they are sung throughout the whole world, and none can hide himself from Thy heat. With what 
vehement and bitter sorrow was I indignant at the Manichaeans; whom yet again I pitied, for that they 
were ignorant of those sacraments, those medicaments, and were mad against the antidote which might 
have made them sane! I wished that they had been somewhere near me then, and, without my being 
aware of their presence, could have beheld my face, and heard my words, when I read the fourth Psalm in 
that time of my leisure,—how that Psalm wrought upon me. When I called upon Thee, Thou didst hear me, 
O God of my righteousness; Thou hast enlarged me when I was in distress; have mercy upon me, and hear 
my prayer. Oh that they might have heard what I uttered on these words, without my knowing whether 
they heard or no, lest they should think that I spake it because of them! For, of a truth, neither should I 
have said the same things, nor in the way I said them, if I had perceived that I was heard and seen by 
them; and had I spoken them, they would not so have received them as when I spake by and for myself 
before Thee, out of the private feelings of my soul. 


9. I alternately quaked with fear, and warmed with hope, and with rejoicing in Thy mercy, O Father. And 
all these passed forth, both by mine eyes and voice, when Thy good Spirit, turning unto us, said, O ye sons 
of men, how long will ye be slow of heart? “How long will ye love vanity, and seek after leasing?” For I had 
loved vanity, and sought after leasing. And Thou, O Lord, hadst already magnified Thy Holy One, raising 
Him from the dead, and setting Him at Thy right hand, whence from on high He should send His promise, 
the Paraclete, “the Spirit of Truth.” And He had already sent Him, but I knew it not; He had sent Him, 
because He was now magnified, rising again from the dead, and ascending into heaven. For till then “the 
Holy Ghost was not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet glorified.” And the prophet cries out, How 
long will ye be slow of heart? How long will ye love vanity, and seek after leasing? Know this, that the 
Lord hath magnified His Holy One. He cries out, “How long?” He cries out, “Know this,” and I, so long 
ignorant, “loved vanity, and sought after leasing.” And therefore I heard and trembled, because these 
words were spoken unto such as I remembered that I myself had been. For in those phantasms which I 
once held for truths was there “vanity” and “leasing.” And I spake many things loudly and earnestly, in the 
sorrow of my remembrance, which, would that they who yet “love vanity and seek after leasing” had 
heard! They would perchance have been troubled, and have vomited it forth, and Thou wouldest hear 
them when they cried unto Thee; for by a true death in the flesh He died for us, who now maketh 
intercession for us with Thee. 


10. I read further, “Be ye angry, and sin not.” And how was I moved, O my God, who had now learned to 
“be angry” with myself for the things past, so that in the future I might not sin! Yea, to be justly angry; for 
that it was not another nature of the race of darkness which sinned for me, as they affirm it to be who are 
not angry with themselves, and who treasure up to themselves wrath against the day of wrath, and of the 
revelation of Thy righteous judgment. Nor were my good things now without, nor were they sought after 
with eyes of flesh in that sun; for they that would have joy from without easily sink into oblivion, and are 
wasted upon those things which are seen and temporal, and in their starving thoughts do lick their very 
shadows. Oh, if only they were wearied out with their fasting, and said, “Who will show us any good?” And 
we would answer, and they hear, O Lord. The light of Thy countenance is lifted up upon us. For we are not 
that Light, which lighteth every man, but we are enlightened by Thee, that we, who were sometimes 
darkness, may be light in Thee. Oh that they could behold the internal Eternal, which having tasted I 
gnashed my teeth that I could not show It to them, while they brought me their heart in their eyes, 
roaming abroad from Thee, and said, “Who will show us any good?” But there, where I was angry with 
myself in my chamber, where I was inwardly pricked, where I had offered my “sacrifice,” slaying my old 
man, and beginning the resolution of a new life, putting my trust in Thee,—there hadst Thou begun to 
grow sweet unto me, and to “put gladness in my heart.” And I cried out as I read this outwardly, and felt it 
inwardly. Nor would I be increased with worldly goods, wasting time and being wasted by time; whereas I 
possessed in Thy eternal simplicity other corn, and wine, and oil. 


11. And with a loud cry from my heart, I called out in the following verse, “Oh, in peace!” and “the self- 
same!” Oh, what said he, “I will lay me down and sleep!” For who shall hinder us, when “shall be brought 
to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory?” And Thou art in the highest degree 
“the self-same,” who changest not; and in Thee is the rest which forgetteth all labour, for there is no other 
beside Thee, nor ought we to seek after those many other things which are not what Thou art; but Thou, 
Lord, only makest me to dwell in hope. These things I read, and was inflamed; but discovered not what to 
do with those deaf and dead, of whom I had been a pestilent member,—a bitter and a blind declaimer 
against the writings be-honied with the honey of heaven and luminous with Thine own light; and I was 
consumed on account of the enemies of this Scripture. 


12. When shall I call to mind all that took place in those holidays? Yet neither have I forgotten, nor will I 
be silent about the severity of Thy scourge, and the amazing quickness of Thy mercy. Thou didst at that 
time torture me with toothache; and when it had become so exceeding great that I was not able to speak, 


it came into my heart to urge all my friends who were present to pray for me to Thee, the God of all 
manner of health. And I wrote it down on wax, and gave it to them to read. Presently, as with submissive 
desire we bowed our knees, that pain departed. But what pain? Or how did it depart? I confess to being 
much afraid, my Lord my God, seeing that from my earliest years I had not experienced such pain. And 
Thy purposes were profoundly impressed upon me; and, rejoicing in faith, I praised Thy name. And that 
faith suffered me not to be at rest in regard to my past sins, which were not yet forgiven me by Thy 
baptism. 


CHAPTER V 


AT THE RECOMMENDATION OF AMBROSE, HE READS THE PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH, BUT DOES NOT UNDERSTAND 
THEM 


13. The vintage vacation being ended, I gave the citizens of Milan notice that they might provide their 
scholars with another seller of words; because both of my election to serve Thee, and my inability, by 
reason of the difficulty of breathing and the pain in my chest, to continue the Professorship. And by letters 
I notified to Thy bishop, the holy man Ambrose, my former errors and present resolutions, with a view to 
his advising me which of Thy books it was best for me to read, so that I might be readier and fitter for the 
reception of such great grace. He recommended Isaiah the Prophet; I believe, because he foreshows more 
clearly than others the gospel, and the calling of the Gentiles. But I, not understanding the first portion of 
the book, and imagining the whole to be like it, laid it aside, intending to take it up hereafter, when better 
practised in our Lord’s words. 


CHAPTER VI 


HE IS BAPTIZED AT MILAN WITH ALYPIUS AND HIS SON ADEODATUS. THE BOOK “DE MAGISTRO.” 


14. Thence, when the time had arrived at which I was to give in my name, having left the country, we 
returned to Milan. Alypius also was pleased to be born again with me in Thee, being now clothed with the 
humility appropriate to Thy sacraments, and being so brave a tamer of the body, as with unusual fortitude 
to tread the frozen soil of Italy with his naked feet. We took into our company the boy Adeodatus, born of 
me carnally, of my sin. Well hadst Thou made him. He was barely fifteen years, yet in wit excelled many 
grave and learned men. I confess unto Thee Thy gifts, O Lord my God, Creator of all, and of exceeding 
power to reform our deformities; for of me was there naught in that boy but the sin. For that we fostered 
him in Thy discipline, Thou inspiredst us, none other—Thy gifts I confess unto Thee. There is a book of 
ours, which is entitled The Master. It is a dialogue between him and me. Thou knowest that all things 
there put into the mouth of the person in argument with me were his thoughts in his sixteenth year. Many 
others more wonderful did I find in him. That talent was a source of awe to me. And who but Thou could 
be the worker of such marvels? Quickly didst Thou remove his life from the earth; and now I recall him to 
mind with a sense of security, in that I fear nothing for his childhood or youth, or for his whole self. We 
took him coeval with us in Thy grace, to be educated in Thy discipline; and we were baptized, and 
solicitude about our past life left us. Nor was I satiated in those days with the wondrous sweetness of 
considering the depth of Thy counsels concerning the salvation of the human race. How greatly did I weep 
in Thy hymns and canticles, deeply moved by the voices of Thy sweet-speaking Church! The voices flowed 
into mine ears, and the truth was poured forth into my heart, whence the agitation of my piety overflowed, 
and my tears ran over, and blessed was I therein. 


CHAPTER VII 


OF THE CHURCH HYMNS INSTITUTED AT MILAN; OF THE AMBROSIAN PERSECUTION RAISED BY JUSTINA; AND 
OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE BODIES OF TWO MARTYRS 


15. Not long had the Church of Milan begun to employ this kind of consolation and exhortation, the 
brethren singing together with great earnestness of voice and heart. For it was about a year, or not much 
more, since Justina, the mother of the boy-Emperor Valentinian, persecuted Thy servant Ambrose in the 
interest of her heresy, to which she had been seduced by the Arians. The pious people kept guard in the 
church, prepared to die with their bishop, Thy servant. There my mother, Thy handmaid, bearing a chief 
part of those cares and watchings, lived in prayer. We, still unmelted by the heat of Thy Spirit, were yet 
moved by the astonished and disturbed city. At this time it was instituted that, after the manner of the 
Eastern Church, hymns and psalms should be sung, lest the people should pine away in the tediousness of 
sorrow; which custom, retained from then till now, is imitated by many, yea, by almost all of Thy 
congregations throughout the rest of the world. 


16. Then didst Thou by a vision make known to Thy renowned bishop the spot where lay the bodies of 
Gervasius and Protasius, the martyrs (whom Thou hadst in Thy secret storehouse preserved uncorrupted 
for so many years), whence Thou mightest at the fitting time produce them to repress the feminine but 
royal fury. For when they were revealed and dug up and with due honour transferred to the Ambrosian 
Basilica, not only they who were troubled with unclean spirits (the devils confessing themselves) were 
healed, but a certain man also, who had been blind many years, a well-known citizen of that city, having 


asked and been told the reason of the people’s tumultuous joy, rushed forth, asking his guide to lead him 
thither. Arrived there, he begged to be permitted to touch with his handkerchief the bier of Thy saints, 
whose death is precious in Thy sight. When he had done this, and put it to his eyes, they were forthwith 
opened. Thence did the fame spread; thence did Thy praises burn,—shine; thence was the mind of that 
enemy, though not yet enlarged to the wholeness of believing, restrained from the fury of persecuting. 
Thanks be to Thee, O my God. Whence and whither hast Thou thus led my remembrance, that I should 
confess these things also unto Thee,—great, though I, forgetful, had passed them over? And yet then, 
when the “savour” of Thy “ointments” was so fragrant, did we not “run after Thee.” And so I did the more 
abundantly weep at the singing of Thy hymns, formerly panting for Thee, and at last breathing in Thee, as 
far as the air can play in this house of grass. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF THE CONVERSION OF EVODIUS, AND THE DEATH OF HIS MOTHER WHEN RETURNING WITH HIM TO AFRICA; 
AND WHOSE EDUCATION HE TENDERLY RELATES 


17. Thou, who makest men to dwell of one mind in a house, didst associate with us Evodius also, a young 
man of our city, who, when serving as an agent for Public Affairs, was converted unto Thee and baptized 
prior to us; and relinquishing his secular service, prepared himself for Thine. We were together, and 
together were we about to dwell with a holy purpose. We sought for some place where we might be most 
useful in our service to Thee, and were going back together to Africa. And when we were at the Tiberine 
Ostia my mother died. Much I omit, having much to hasten. Receive my confessions and thanksgivings, O 
my God, for innumerable things concerning which I am silent. But I will not omit aught that my soul has 
brought forth as to that Thy handmaid who brought me forth,—in her flesh, that I might be born to this 
temporal light, and in her heart, that I might be born to life eternal. I will speak not of her gifts, but Thine 
in her; for she neither made herself nor educated herself. Thou createdst her, nor did her father nor her 
mother know what a being was to proceed from them. And it was the rod of Thy Christ, the discipline of 
Thine only Son, that trained her in Thy fear, in the house of one of Thy faithful ones, who was a sound 
member of Thy Church. Yet this good discipline did she not so much attribute to the diligence of her 
mother, as that of a certain decrepid maid-servant, who had carried about her father when an infant, as 
little ones are wont to be carried on the backs of elder girls. For which reason, and on account of her 
extreme age and very good character, was she much respected by the heads of that Christian house. 
Whence also was committed to her the care of her master’s daughters, which she with diligence 
performed, and was earnest in restraining them when necessary, with a holy severity, and instructing 
them with a sober sagacity. For, excepting at the hours in which they were very temperately fed at their 
parents’ table, she used not to permit them, though parched with thirst, to drink even water; thereby 
taking precautions against an evil custom, and adding the wholesome advice, “You drink water only 
because you have not control of wine; but when you have come to be married, and made mistresses of 
storeroom and cellar, you will despise water, but the habit of drinking will remain.” By this method of 
instruction, and power of command, she restrained the longing of their tender age, and regulated the very 
thirst of the girls to such a becoming limit, as that what was not seemly they did not long for. 


18. And yet—as Thine handmaid related to me, her son—there had stolen upon her a love of wine. For 
when she, as being a sober maiden, was as usual bidden by her parents to draw wine from the cask, the 
vessel being held under the opening, before she poured the wine into the bottle, she would wet the tips of 
her lips with a little, for more than that her inclination refused. For this she did not from any craving for 
drink, but out of the overflowing buoyancy of her time of life, which bubbles up with sportiveness, and is, 
in youthful spirits, wont to be repressed by the gravity of elders. And so unto that little, adding daily littles 
(for “he that contemneth small things shall fall by little and little”), she contracted such a habit as, to 
drink off eagerly her little cup nearly full of wine. Where, then, was the sagacious old woman with her 
earnest restraint? Could anything prevail against a secret disease if Thy medicine, O Lord, did not watch 
over us? Father, mother, and nurturers absent, Thou present, who hast created, who callest, who also by 
those who are set over us workest some good for the salvation of our souls, what didst Thou at that time, 
O my God? How didst Thou heal her? How didst Thou make her whole? Didst Thou not out of another 
woman’s soul evoke a hard and bitter insult, as a surgeon’s knife from Thy secret store, and with one 
thrust remove all that putrefaction? For the maidservant who used to accompany her to the cellar, falling 
out, as it happens, with her little mistress, when she was alone with her, cast in her teeth this vice, with 
very bitter insult, calling her a “wine-bibber.” Stung by this taunt, she perceived her foulness, and 
immediately condemned and renounced it. Even as friends by their flattery pervert, so do enemies by their 
taunts often correct us. Yet Thou renderest not unto them what Thou dost by them, but what was 
proposed by them. For she, being angry, desired to irritate her young mistress, not to cure her; and did it 
in secret, either because the time and place of the dispute found them thus, or perhaps lest she herself 
should be exposed to danger for disclosing it so late. But Thou, Lord, Governor of heavenly and earthly 
things, who convertest to Thy purposes the deepest torrents, and disposest the turbulent current of the 
ages, healest one soul by the unsoundness of another; lest any man, when he remarks this, should 
attribute it unto his own power if another, whom he wishes to be reformed, is so through a word of his. 


CHAPTER IX 


HE DESCRIBES THE PRAISEWORTHY HABITS OF HIS MOTHER; HER KINDNESS TOWARDS HER HUSBAND AND 
HER SONS 


19. Being thus modestly and soberly trained, and rather made subject by Thee to her parents, than by her 
parents to Thee, when she had arrived at a marriageable age, she was given to a husband whom she 
served as her lord. And she busied herself to gain him to Thee, preaching Thee unto him by her behaviour; 
by which Thou madest her fair, and reverently amiable, and admirable unto her husband. For she so bore 
the wronging of her bed as never to have any dissension with her husband on account of it. For she waited 
for Thy mercy upon him, that by believing in Thee he might become chaste. And besides this, as he was 
earnest in friendship, so was he violent in anger; but she had learned that an angry husband should not be 
resisted, neither in deed, nor even in word. But so soon as he was grown calm and tranquil, and she sawa 
fitting moment, she would give him a reason for her conduct, should he have been excited without cause. 
In short, while many matrons, whose husbands were more gentle, carried the marks of blows on their 
dishonoured faces, and would in private conversation blame the lives of their husbands, she would blame 
their tongues, monishing them gravely, as if in jest: “That from the hour they heard what are called the 
matrimonial tablets read to them, they should think of them as instruments whereby they were made 
servants; so, being always mindful of their condition, they ought not to set themselves in opposition to 
their lords.” And when they, knowing what a furious husband she endured, marvelled that it had never 
been reported, nor appeared by any indication, that Patricius had beaten his wife, or that there had been 
any domestic strife between them, even for a day, and asked her in confidence the reason of this, she 
taught them her rule, which I have mentioned above. They who observed it experienced the wisdom of it, 
and rejoiced; those who observed it not were kept in subjection, and suffered. 


20. Her mother-in-law, also, being at first prejudiced against her by the whisperings of evil-disposed 
servants, she so conquered by submission, persevering in it with patience and meekness, that she 
voluntarily disclosed to her son the tongues of the meddling servants, whereby the domestic peace 
between herself and her daughter-in-law had been agitated, begging him to punish them for it. When, 
therefore, he had—in conformity with his mother’s wish, and with a view to the discipline of his family, 
and to ensure the future harmony of its members—corrected with stripes those discovered, according to 
the will of her who had discovered them, she promised a similar reward to any who, to please her, should 
say anything evil to her of her daughter-in-law. And, none now daring to do so, they lived together with a 
wonderful sweetness of mutual good-will. 


21. This great gift Thou bestowedst also, my God, my mercy, upon that good handmaid of Thine, out of 
whose womb Thou createdst me, even that, whenever she could, she showed herself such a peacemaker 
between any differing and discordant spirits, that when she had heard on both sides most bitter things, 
such as swelling and undigested discord is wont to give vent to, when the crudities of enmities are 
breathed out in bitter speeches to a present friend against an absent enemy, she would disclose nothing 
about the one unto the other, save what might avail to their reconcilement. A small good this might seem 
to me, did I not know to my sorrow countless persons, who, through some horrible and far-spreading 
infection of sin, not only disclose to enemies mutually enraged the things said in passion against each 
other, but add some things that were never spoken at all; whereas, to a generous man, it ought to seem a 
small thing not to incite or increase the enmities of men by ill-speaking, unless he endeavour likewise by 
kind words to extinguish them. Such a one was she,—Thou, her most intimate Instructor, teaching her in 
the school of her heart. 


22. Finally, her own husband, now towards the end of his earthly existence, did she gain over unto Thee; 
and she had not to complain of that in him, as one of the faithful, which, before he became so, she had 
endured. She was also the servant of Thy servants. Whosoever of them knew her, did in her much magnify, 
honour, and love Thee; for that through the testimony of the fruits of a holy conversation, they perceived 
Thee to be present in her heart. For she had “been the wife of one man,” had requited her parents, had 
guided her house piously, was “well-reported of for good works,” had “brought up children,” as often 
travailing in birth of them as she saw them swerving from Thee. Lastly, to all of us, O Lord (since of Thy 
favour Thou sufferest Thy servants to speak), who, before her sleeping in Thee, lived associated together, 
having received the grace of Thy baptism, did she devote, care such as she might if she had been mother 
of us all; served us as if she had been child of all. 


CHAPTER X 
A CONVERSATION HE HAD WITH HIS MOTHER CONCERNING THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


23. As the day now approached on which she was to depart this life (which day Thou knewest, we did not), 
it fell out—Thou, as I believe, by Thy secret ways arranging it—that she and I stood alone, leaning in a 
certain window, from which the garden of the house we occupied at Ostia could be seen; at which place, 
removed from the crowd, we were resting ourselves for the voyage, after the fatigues of a long journey. 
We then were conversing alone very pleasantly; and, “forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before,” we were seeking between ourselves in the presence of 
the Truth, which Thou art, of what nature the eternal life of the saints would be, which eye hath not seen, 


nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the heart of man. But yet we opened wide the mouth of our heart, 
after those supernal streams of Thy fountain, “the fountain of life,” which is “with Thee;” that being 
sprinkled with it according to our capacity, we might in some measure weigh so high a mystery. 


24. And when our conversation had arrived at that point, that the very highest pleasure of the carnal 
senses, and that in the very brightest material light, seemed by reason of the sweetness of that life not 
only not worthy of comparison, but not even of mention, we, lifting ourselves with a more ardent affection 
towards “the Selfsame,” did gradually pass through all corporeal things, and even the heaven itself, 
whence sun, and moon, and stars shine upon the earth; yea, we soared higher yet by inward musing, and 
discoursing, and admiring Thy works; and we came to our own minds, and went beyond them, that we 
might advance as high as that region of unfailing plenty, where Thou feedest Israel for ever with the food 
of truth, and where life is that Wisdom by whom all these things are made, both which have been, and 
which are to come; and she is not made, but is as she hath been, and so shall ever be; yea, rather, to “have 
been,” and “to be hereafter,” are not in her, but only “to be,” seeing she is eternal, for to “have been” and 
“to be hereafter” are not eternal. And while we were thus speaking, and straining after her, we slightly 
touched her with the whole effort of our heart; and we sighed, and there left bound “the first-fruits of the 
Spirit;” and returned to the noise of our own mouth, where the word uttered has both beginning and end. 
And what is like unto Thy Word, our Lord, who remaineth in Himself without becoming old, and “maketh 
all things new”? 


25. We were saying, then, If to any man the tumult of the flesh were silenced,—silenced the phantasies of 
earth, waters, and air,—silenced, too, the poles; yea, the very soul be silenced to herself, and go beyond 
herself by not thinking of herself,—silenced fancies and imaginary revelations, every tongue, and every 
sign, and whatsoever exists by passing away, since, if any could hearken, all these say, “We created not 
ourselves, but were created by Him who abideth for ever:” If, having uttered this, they now should be 
silenced, having only quickened our ears to Him who created them, and He alone speak not by them, but 
by Himself, that we may hear His word, not by fleshly tongue, nor angelic voice, nor sound of thunder, nor 
the obscurity of a similitude, but might hear Him—Him whom in these we love—without these, like as we 
two now strained ourselves, and with rapid thought touched on that Eternal Wisdom which remaineth 
over all. If this could be sustained, and other visions of a far different kind be withdrawn, and this one 
ravish, and absorb, and envelope its beholder amid these inward joys, so that his life might be eternally 
like that one moment of knowledge which we now sighed after, were not this “Enter thou into the joy of 
Thy Lord”? And when shall that be? When we shall all rise again; but all shall not be changed. 


26. Such things was I saying; and if not after this manner, and in these words, yet, Lord, Thou knowest, 
that in that day when we were talking thus, this world with all its delights grew contemptible to us, even 
while we spake. Then said my mother, “Son, for myself, I have no longer any pleasure in aught in this life. 
What I want here further, and why I am here, I know not, now that my hopes in this world are satisfied. 
There was indeed one thing for which I wished to tarry a little in this life, and that was that I might see 
thee a Catholic Christian before I died. My God has exceeded this abundantly, so that I see thee despising 
all earthly felicity, made His servant,—what do I here?” 


CHAPTER XI 


HIS MOTHER, ATTACKED BY FEVER, DIES AT OSTIA 


27. What reply I made unto her to these things I do not well remember. However, scarcely five days after, 
or not much more, she was prostrated by fever; and while she was sick, she one day sank into a swoon, 
and was for a short time unconscious of visible things. We hurried up to her; but she soon regained her 
senses, and gazing on me and my brother as we stood by her, she said to us inquiringly, “Where was I?” 
Then looking intently at us stupefied with grief, “Here,” saith she, “shall you bury your mother.” I was 
silent, and refrained from weeping; but my brother said something, wishing her, as the happier lot, to die 
in her own country and not abroad. She, when she heard this, with anxious countenance arrested him 
with her eye, as savouring of such things, and then gazing at me, “Behold,” saith she, “what he saith;” and 
soon after to us both she saith, “Lay this body anywhere, let not the care for it trouble you at all. This only 
I ask, that you will remember me at the Lord’s altar, wherever you be.” And when she had given forth this 
opinion in such words as she could, she was silent, being in pain with her increasing sickness. 


28. But, as I reflected on Thy gifts, O thou invisible God, which Thou instillest into the hearts of Thy 
faithful ones, whence such marvellous fruits do spring, I did rejoice and give thanks unto Thee, calling to 
mind what I knew before, how she had ever burned with anxiety respecting her burial-place, which she 
had provided and prepared for herself by the body of her husband. For as they had lived very peacefully 
together, her desire had also been (so little is the human mind capable of grasping things divine) that this 
should be added to that happiness, and be talked of among men, that after her wandering beyond the sea, 
it had been granted her that they both, so united on earth, should lie in the same grave. But when this 
uselessness had, through the bounty of Thy goodness, begun to be no longer in her heart, I knew not, and 
I was full of joy admiring what she had thus disclosed to me; though indeed in that our conversation in the 
window also, when she said, “What do I here any longer?” she appeared not to desire to die in her own 
country. I heard afterwards, too, that at the time we were at Ostia, with a maternal confidence she one 


day, when I was absent, was speaking with certain of my friends on the contemning of this life, and the 
blessing of death; and when they—amazed at the courage which Thou hadst given to her, a woman—asked 
her whether she did not dread leaving her body at such a distance from her own city, she replied, 
“Nothing is far to God; nor need I fear lest He should be ignorant at the end of the world of the place 
whence He is to raise me up.” On the ninth day, then, of her sickness, the fifty-sixth year of her age, and 
the thirty-third of mine, was that religious and devout soul set free from the body. 


CHAPTER XII 
HOW HE MOURNED HIS DEAD MOTHER 


29. I closed her eyes; and there flowed a great sadness into my heart, and it was passing into tears, when 
mine eyes at the same time, by the violent control of my mind, sucked back the fountain dry, and woe was 
me in such a struggle! But, as soon as she breathed her last the boy Adeodatus burst out into wailing, but, 
being checked by us all, he became quiet. In like manner also my own childish feeling, which was, through 
the youthful voice of my heart, finding escape in tears, was restrained and silenced. For we did not 
consider it fitting to celebrate that funeral with tearful plaints and groanings; for on such wise are they 
who die unhappy, or are altogether dead, wont to be mourned. But she neither died unhappy, nor did she 
altogether die. For of this were we assured by the witness of her good conversation, her “faith unfeigned,” 
and other sufficient grounds. 


30. What, then, was that which did grievously pain me within, but the newly-made wound, from having 
that most sweet and dear habit of living together suddenly broken off? I was full of joy indeed in her 
testimony, when, in that her last illness, flattering my dutifulness, she called me “kind,” and recalled, with 
great affection of love, that she had never heard any harsh or reproachful sound come out of my mouth 
against her. But yet, O my God, who madest us, how can the honour which I paid to her be compared with 
her slavery for me? As, then, I was left destitute of so great comfort in her, my soul was stricken, and that 
life torn apart as it were, which, of hers and mine together, had been made but one. 


31. The boy then being restrained from weeping, Evodius took up the Psalter, and began to sing—the 
whole house responding—the Psalm, “I will sing of mercy and judgment: unto Thee, O Lord.” But when 
they heard what we were doing, many brethren and religious women came together; and whilst they 
whose office it was were, according to custom, making ready for the funeral, I, in a part of the house 
where I conveniently could, together with those who thought that I ought not to be left alone, discoursed 
on what was suited to the occasion; and by this alleviation of truth mitigated the anguish known unto Thee 
—they being unconscious of it, listened intently, and thought me to be devoid of any sense of sorrow. But 
in Thine ears, where none of them heard, did I blame the softness of my feelings, and restrained the flow 
of my grief, which yielded a little unto me; but the paroxysm returned again, though not so as to burst 
forth into tears, nor to a change of countenance, though I knew what I repressed in my heart. And as I 
was exceedingly annoyed that these human things had such power over me, which in the due order and 
destiny of our natural condition must of necessity come to pass, with a new sorrow I sorrowed for my 
sorrow, and was wasted by a twofold sadness. 


32. So, when the body was carried forth, we both went and returned without tears. For neither in those 
prayers which we poured forth unto Thee when the sacrifice of our redemption was offered up unto Thee 
for her—the dead body being now placed by the side of the grave, as the custom there is, prior to its 
being laid therein,—neither in their prayers did I shed tears; yet was I most grievously sad in secret all the 
day, and with a troubled mind entreated Thee, as I was able, to heal my sorrow, but Thou didst not; fixing, 
I believe, in my memory by this one lesson the power of the bonds of all habit, even upon a mind which 
now feeds not upon a fallacious word. It appeared to me also a good thing to go and bathe, I having heard 
that the bath [balneum] took its name from the Greek balaneion, because it drives trouble from the mind. 
Lo, this also I confess unto Thy mercy, “Father of the fatherless,” that I bathed, and felt the same as 
before I had done so. For the bitterness of my grief exuded not from my heart. Then I slept, and on 
awaking found my grief not a little mitigated; and as I lay alone upon my bed, there came into my mind 
those true verses of Thy Ambrose, for Thou art— 


“Deus creator omnium, 
Polique rector, vestiens 
Diem decora lumine, 
Noctem sopora gratia; 
Artus solutos ut quies 
Reddat laboris usui, 


Mentesque fessas allevet, 


Luctusque solvat anxios.” 


33. And then little by little did I bring back my former thoughts of Thine handmaid, her devout 
conversation towards Thee, her holy tenderness and attentiveness towards us, which was suddenly taken 
away from me; and it was pleasant to me to weep in Thy sight, for her and for me, concerning her and 
concerning myself. And I set free the tears which before I repressed, that they might flow at their will, 
spreading them beneath my heart; and it rested in them, for Thy ears were nigh me,—not those of man, 
who would have put a scornful interpretation on my weeping. But now in writing I confess it unto Thee, O 
Lord! Read it who will, and interpret how he will; and if he finds me to have sinned in weeping for my 
mother during so small a part of an hour,—that mother who was for a while dead to mine eyes, who had 
for many years wept for me, that I might live in Thine eyes,—let him not laugh at me, but rather, if he be a 
man of a noble charity, let him weep for my sins against Thee, the Father of all the brethren of Thy Christ. 


CHAPTER XIII 
HE ENTREATS GOD FOR HER SINS, AND ADMONISHES HIS READERS TO REMEMBER HER PIOUSLY 


34. But,—my heart being now healed of that wound, in so far as it could be convicted of a carnal affection, 
—I pour out unto Thee, O our God, on behalf of that Thine handmaid, tears of a far different sort, even 
that which flows from a spirit broken by the thoughts of the dangers of every soul that dieth in Adam. And 
although she, having been “made alive” in Christ even before she was freed from the flesh had so lived as 
to praise Thy name both by her faith and conversation, yet dare I not say that from the time Thou didst 
regenerate her by baptism, no word went forth from her mouth against Thy precepts. And it hath been 
declared by Thy Son, the Truth, that “Whosoever shall say to his brother, Thou fool, shall be in danger of 
hell fire.” And woe even unto the praiseworthy life of man, if, putting away mercy, Thou shouldest 
investigate it. But because Thou dost not narrowly inquire after sins, we hope with confidence to find 
some place of indulgence with Thee. But whosoever recounts his true merits to Thee, what is it that he 
recounts to Thee but Thine own gifts? Oh, if men would know themselves to be men; and that “he that 
glorieth” would “glory in the Lord!” 


35. I then, O my Praise and my Life, Thou God of my heart, putting aside for a little her good deeds, for 
which I joyfully give thanks to Thee, do now beseech Thee for the sins of my mother. Hearken unto me, 
through that Medicine of our wounds who hung upon the tree, and who, sitting at Thy right hand, 
“maketh intercession for us.” I know that she acted mercifully, and from the heart forgave her debtors 
their debts; do Thou also forgive her debts, whatever she contracted during so many years since the water 
of salvation. Forgive her, O Lord, forgive her, I beseech Thee; “enter not into judgment” with her. Let Thy 
mercy be exalted above Thy justice, because Thy words are true, and Thou hast promised mercy unto “the 
merciful;” which Thou gavest them to be who wilt “have mercy” on whom Thou wilt “have mercy,” and 
wilt “have compassion” on whom Thou hast had compassion. 


36. And I believe Thou hast already done that which I ask Thee; but “accept the free-will offerings of my 
mouth, O Lord.” For she, when the day of her dissolution was near at hand, took no thought to have her 
body sumptuously covered, or embalmed with spices; nor did she covet a choice monument, or desire her 
paternal burial-place. These things she entrusted not to us, but only desired to have her name 
remembered at Thy altar, which she had served without the omission of a single day; whence she knew 
that the holy sacrifice was dispensed, by which the handwriting that was against us is blotted out; by 
which the enemy was triumphed over, who, summing up our offences, and searching for something to 
bring against us, found nothing in Him in whom we conquer. Who will restore to Him the innocent blood? 
Who will repay Him the price with which He bought us, so as to take us from Him? Unto the sacrament of 
which our ransom did Thy handmaid bind her soul by the bond of faith. Let none separate her from Thy 
protection. Let not the “lion” and the “dragon” introduce himself by force or fraud. For she will not reply 
that she owes nothing, lest she be convicted and got the better of by the wily deceiver; but she will 
answer that her “sins are forgiven” by Him to whom no one is able to repay that price which He, owing 
nothing, laid down for us. 


37. May she therefore rest in peace with her husband, before or after whom she married none; whom she 
obeyed, with patience bringing forth fruit unto Thee, that she might gain him also for Thee. And inspire, O 
my Lord my God, inspire Thy servants my brethren, Thy sons my masters, who with voice and heart and 
writings I serve, that so many of them as shall read these confessions may at Thy altar remember Monica, 
Thy handmaid, together with Patricius, her sometime husband, by whose flesh Thou introducedst me into 
this life, in what manner I know not. May they with pious affection be mindful of my parents in this 
transitory light, of my brethren that are under Thee our Father in our Catholic mother, and of my fellow- 
citizens in the eternal Jerusalem, which the wandering of Thy people sigheth for from their departure until 
their return. That so my mother’s last entreaty to me may, through my confessions more than through my 
prayers, be more abundantly fulfilled to her through the prayers of many. 


Book X 


Having manifested what he was and what he is, he shows the great fruit of his confession; and being 
about to examine by what method God and the happy life may be found, he enlarges on the nature and 
power of memory. Then he examines his own acts, thoughts and affections, viewed under the threefold 
division of temptation; and commemorates the Lord, the one mediator of God and men. 


CHAPTER I 
IN GOD ALONE IS THE HOPE AND JOY OF MAN 


1. Let me know Thee, O Thou who knowest me; let me know Thee, as I am known. O Thou strength of my 
soul, enter into it, and prepare it for Thyself, that Thou mayest have and hold it without “spot or wrinkle.” 
This is my hope, “therefore have I spoken;” and in this hope do I rejoice, when I rejoice soberly. Other 
things of this life ought the less to be sorrowed for, the more they are sorrowed for; and ought the more to 
be sorrowed for, the less men do sorrow for them. For behold, “Thou desirest truth,” seeing that he who 
does it “cometh to the light.” This wish I to do in confession in my heart before Thee, and in my writing 
before many witnesses. 


CHAPTER II 


THAT ALL THINGS ARE MANIFEST TO GOD. THAT CONFESSION UNTO HIM IS NOT MADE BY THE WORDS OF THE 
FLESH, BUT OF THE SOUL, AND THE CRY OF REFLECTION 


2. And from Thee, O Lord, unto whose eyes the depths of man’s conscience are naked, what in me could 
be hidden though I were unwilling to confess to Thee? For so should I hide Thee from myself, not myself 
from Thee. But now, because my groaning witnesseth that I am dissatisfied with myself, Thou shinest 
forth, and satisfiest, and art beloved and desired; that I may blush for myself, and renounce myself, and 
choose Thee, and may neither please Thee nor myself, except in Thee. To Thee, then, O Lord, am I 
manifest, whatever I am, and with what fruit I may confess unto Thee I have spoken. Nor do I it with 
words and sounds of the flesh, but with the words of the soul, and that cry of reflection which Thine ear 
knoweth. For when I am wicked, to confess to Thee is naught but to be dissatisfied with myself; but when 
I am truly devout, it is naught but not to attribute it to myself, because Thou, O Lord, dost “bless the 
righteous;” but first Thou justifiest him “ungodly.” My confession, therefore, O my God, in Thy sight, is 
made unto Thee silently, and yet not silently. For in noise it is silent, in affection it cries aloud. For neither 
do I give utterance to anything that is right unto men which Thou hast not heard from me before, nor dost 
Thou hear anything of the kind from me which Thyself saidst not first unto me. 


CHAPTER III 


HE WHO CONFESSETH RIGHTLY UNTO GOD BEST KNOWETH HIMSELF 


3. What then have I to do with men, that they should hear my confessions, as if they were going to cure all 
my diseases? A people curious to know the lives of others, but slow to correct their own. Why do they 
desire to hear from me what I am, who are unwilling to hear from Thee what they are? And how can they 
tell, when they hear from me of myself, whether I speak the truth, seeing that no man knoweth what is in 
man, “save the spirit of man which is in him “? But if they hear from Thee aught concerning themselves, 
they will not be able to say, “The Lord lieth.” For what is it to hear from Thee of themselves, but to know 
themselves? And who is he that knoweth himself and saith, “It is false,” unless he himself lieth? But 
because “charity believeth all things” (amongst those at all events whom by union with itself it maketh 
one), I too, O Lord, also so confess unto Thee that men may hear, to whom I cannot prove whether I 
confess the truth, yet do they believe me whose ears charity openeth unto me. 


4. But yet do Thou, my most secret Physician, make clear to me what fruit I may reap by doing it. For the 
confessions of my past sins,—which Thou hast “forgiven” and “covered,” that Thou mightest make me 
happy in Thee, changing my soul by faith and Thy sacrament,—when they are read and heard, stir up the 
heart, that it sleep not in despair and say, “I cannot;” but that it may awake in the love of Thy mercy and 
the sweetness of Thy grace, by which he that is weak is strong, if by it he is made conscious of his own 
weakness. As for the good, they take delight in hearing of the past errors of such as are now freed from 
them; and they delight, not because they are errors, but because they have been and are so no longer. For 
what fruit, then, O Lord my God, to whom my conscience maketh her daily confession, more confident in 
the hope of Thy mercy than in her own innocency,—for what fruit, I beseech Thee, do I confess even to 
men in Thy presence by this book what I am at this time, not what I have been? For that fruit I have both 


seen and spoken of, but what I am at this time, at the very moment of making my confessions, divers 
people desire to know, both who knew me and who knew me not,—who have heard of or from me,—but 
their ear is not at my heart, where I am whatsoever I am. They are desirous, then, of hearing me confess 
what I am within, where they can neither stretch eye, nor ear, nor mind; they desire it as those willing to 
believe,—but will they understand? For charity, by which they are good, says unto them that I do not lie in 
my confessions, and she in them believes me. 


CHAPTER IV 
THAT IN HIS CONFESSIONS HE MAY DO GOOD, HE CONSIDERS OTHERS 


5. But for what fruit do they desire this? Do they wish me happiness when they learn how near, by Thy 
gift, I come unto Thee; and to pray for me, when they learn how much I am kept back by my own weight? 
To such will I declare myself. For it is no small fruit, O Lord my God, that by many thanks should be given 
to Thee on our behalf, and that by many Thou shouldest be entreated for us. Let the fraternal soul love 
that in me which Thou teachest should be loved, and lament that in me which Thou teachest should be 
lamented. Let a fraternal and not an alien soul do this, nor that “of strange children, whose mouth 
speaketh vanity, and their right hand is a right hand of falsehood,” but that fraternal one which, when it 
approves me, rejoices for me, but when it disapproves me, is sorry for me; because whether it approves or 
disapproves it loves me. To such will I declare myself; let them breathe freely at my good deeds, and sigh 
over my evil ones. My good deeds are Thy institutions and Thy gifts, my evil ones are my delinquencies 
and Thy judgments. Let them breathe freely at the one, and sigh over the other; and let hymns and tears 
ascend into Thy sight out of the fraternal hearts—Thy censers. And do Thou, O Lord, who takest delight in 
the incense of Thy holy temple, have mercy upon me according to Thy great mercy, “for Thy name’s sake;” 
and on no account leaving what Thou hast begun in me, do Thou complete what is imperfect in me. 


6. This is the fruit of my confessions, not of what I was, but of what I am, that I may confess this not 
before Thee only, in a secret exultation with trembling, and a secret sorrow with hope, but in the ears also 
of the believing sons of men,—partakers of my joy, and sharers of my mortality, my fellow-citizens and the 
companions of my pilgrimage, those who are gone before, and those that are to follow after, and the 
comrades of my way. These are Thy servants, my brethren, those whom Thou wishest to be Thy sons; my 
masters, whom Thou hast commanded me to serve, if I desire to live with and of Thee. But this Thy word 
were little to me did it command in speaking, without going before in acting. This then do I both in deed 
and word, this I do under Thy wings, in too great danger, were it not that my soul, under Thy wings, is 
subject unto Thee, and my weakness known unto Thee. I am a little one, but my Father liveth for ever, and 
my Defender is “sufficient” for me. For He is the same who begat me and who defends me; and Thou 
Thyself art all my good; even Thou, the Omnipotent, who art with me, and that before I am with Thee. To 
such, therefore, whom Thou commandest me to serve will I declare, not what I was, but what I now am, 
and what I still am. But neither do I judge myself. Thus then I would be heard. 


CHAPTER V 
THAT MAN KNOWETH NOT HIMSELF WHOLLY 


7. For it is Thou, Lord, that judgest me; for although no “man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit 
of man which is in him,” yet is there something of man which “the spirit of man which is in him” itself 
knoweth not. But Thou, Lord, who hast made him, knowest him wholly. I indeed, though in Thy sight I 
despise myself, and reckon “myself but dust and ashes,” yet know something concerning Thee, which I 
know not concerning myself. And assuredly “now we see through a glass darkly,” not yet “face to face.” So 
long, therefore, as I be “absent” from Thee, I am more “present” with myself than with Thee; and yet 
know I that Thou canst not suffer violence; but for myself I know not what temptations I am able to resist, 
and what I am not able. But there is hope, because Thou art faithful, who wilt not suffer us to be tempted 
above that we are able, but wilt with the temptation also make a way to escape, that we may be able to 
bear it. I would therefore confess what I know concerning myself; I will confess also what I know not 
concerning myself. And because what I do know of myself, I know by Thee enlightening me; and what I 
know not of myself, so long I know not until the time when my “darkness be as the noonday” in Thy sight. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE LOVE OF GOD, IN HIS NATURE SUPERIOR TO ALL CREATURES, IS ACQUIRED BY THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
SENSES AND THE EXERCISE OF REASON 


8. Not with uncertain, but with assured consciousness do I love Thee, O Lord. Thou hast stricken my heart 
with Thy word, and I loved Thee. And also the heaven, and earth, and all that is therein, behold, on every 
side they say that I should love Thee; nor do they cease to speak unto all, “so that they are without 
excuse.” But more profoundly wilt Thou have mercy on whom Thou wilt have mercy, and compassion on 
whom Thou wilt have compassion, otherwise do both heaven and earth tell forth Thy praises to deaf ears. 
But what is it that I love in loving Thee? Not corporeal beauty, nor the splendour of time, nor the radiance 
of the light, so pleasant to our eyes, nor the sweet melodies of songs of all kinds, nor the fragrant smell of 


flowers, and ointments, and spices, not manna and honey, not limbs pleasant to the embracements of 
flesh. I love not these things when I love my God; and yet I love a certain kind of light, and sound, and 
fragrance, and food, and embracement in loving my God, who is the light, sound, fragrance, food, and 
embracement of my inner man—where that light shineth unto my soul which no place can contain, where 
that soundeth which time snatcheth not away, where there is a fragrance which no breeze disperseth, 
where there is a food which no eating can diminish, and where that clingeth which no satiety can sunder. 
This is what I love, when I love my God. 


9. And what is this? I asked the earth; and it answered, “I am not He;” and whatsoever are therein made 
the same confession. I asked the sea and the deeps, and the creeping things that lived, and they replied, 
“We are not thy God, seek higher than we.” I asked the breezy air, and the universal air with its 
inhabitants answered, “Anaximenes was deceived, I am not God.” I asked the heavens, the sun, moon, and 
stars: “Neither,” say they, “are we the God whom thou seekest.” And I answered unto all these things 
which stand about the door of my flesh, “Ye have told me concerning my God, that ye are not He; tell me 
something about Him.” And with a loud voice they exclaimed, “He made us.” My questioning was my 
observing of them; and their beauty was their reply. And I directed my thoughts to myself, and said, “Who 
art thou?” And I answered, “A man.” And lo, in me there appear both body and soul, the one without, the 
other within. By which of these should I seek my God, whom I had sought through the body from earth to 
heaven, as far as I was able to send messengers—the beams of mine eyes? But the better part is that 
which is inner; for to it, as both president and judge, did all these my corporeal messengers render the 
answers of heaven and earth and all things therein, who said, “We are not God, but He made us.” These 
things was my inner man cognizant of by the ministry of the outer; I, the inner man, knew all this—I, the 
soul, through the senses of my body. I asked the vast bulk of the earth of my God, and it answered me, “I 
am not He, but He made me.” 


10. Is not this beauty visible to all whose senses are unimpaired? Why then doth it not speak the same 
things unto all? Animals, the very small and the great, see it, but they are unable to question it, because 
their senses are not endowed with reason to enable them to judge on what they report. But men can 
question it, so that “the invisible things of Him . . . are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made;” but by loving them, they are brought into subjection to them; and subjects are not able to 
judge. Neither do the creatures reply to such as question them, unless they can judge; nor will they alter 
their voice (that is, their beauty), if so be one man only sees, another both sees and questions, so as to 
appear one way to this man, and another to that; but appearing the same way to both, it is mute to this, it 
speaks to that—yea, verily, it speaks unto all but they only understand it who compare that voice received 
from without with the truth within. For the truth declareth unto me, “Neither heaven, nor earth, nor any 
body is thy God.” This, their nature declareth unto him that beholdeth them. “They are a mass; a mass is 
less in part than in the whole.” Now, O my soul, thou art my better part, unto thee I speak; for thou 
animatest the mass of thy body, giving it life, which no body furnishes to a body but thy God is even unto 
thee the Life of life. 


CHAPTER VII 


THAT GOD IS TO BE FOUND NEITHER FROM THE POWERS OF THE BODY NOR OF THE SOUL 


11. What then is it that I love when I love my God? Who is He that is above the head of my soul? By my 
soul itself will I mount up unto Him. I will soar beyond that power of mine whereby I cling to the body, and 
fill the whole structure of it with life. Not by that power do I find my God; for then the horse and the mule, 
“which have no understanding,” might find Him, since it is the same power by which their bodies also live. 
But there is another power, not that only by which I quicken, but that also by which I endow with sense 
my flesh, which the Lord hath made for me; bidding the eye not to hear, and the ear not to see; but that, 
for me to see by, and this, for me to hear by; and to each of the other senses its own proper seat and 
office, which being different, I, the single mind, do through them govern. I will soar also beyond this 
power of mine; for this the horse and mule possess, for they too discern through the body. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF THE NATURE AND THE AMAZING POWER OF MEMORY 


12. I will soar, then, beyond this power of my nature also, ascending by degrees unto Him who made me. 
And I enter the fields and roomy chambers of memory, where are the treasures of countless images, 
imported into it from all manner of things by the senses. There is treasured up whatsoever likewise we 
think, either by enlarging or diminishing, or by varying in any way whatever those things which the sense 
hath arrived at; yea, and whatever else hath been entrusted to it and stored up, which oblivion hath not 
yet engulfed and buried. When I am in this storehouse, I demand that what I wish should be brought forth, 
and some things immediately appear; others require to be longer sought after, and are dragged, as it 
were, out of some hidden receptacle; others, again, hurry forth in crowds, and while another thing is 
sought and inquired for, they leap into view, as if to say, “Is it not we, perchance?” These I drive away with 
the hand of my heart from before the face of my remembrance, until what I wish be discovered making its 
appearance out of its secret cell. Other things suggest themselves without effort, and in continuous order, 


just as they are called for—those in front giving place to those that follow, and in giving place are 
treasured up again to be forthcoming when I wish it. All of which takes place when I repeat a thing from 
memory. 


13. All these things, each of which entered by its own avenue, are distinctly and under general heads 
there laid up: as, for example, light, and all colours and forms of bodies, by the eyes; sounds of all kinds by 
the ears; all smells by the passage of the nostrils; all flavours by that of the mouth; and by the sensation of 
the whole body is brought in what is hard or soft, hot or cold, smooth or rough, heavy or light, whether 
external or internal to the body. All these doth that great receptacle of memory, with its many and 
indescribable departments, receive, to be recalled and brought forth when required; each, entering by its 
own door, is hid up in it. And yet the things themselves do not enter it, but only the images of the things 
perceived are there ready at hand for thought to recall. And who can tell how these images are formed, 
notwithstanding that it is evident by which of the senses each has been fetched in and treasured up? For 
even while I live in darkness and silence, I can bring out colours in memory if I wish, and discern between 
black and white, and what others I wish; nor yet do sounds break in and disturb what is drawn in by mine 
eyes, and which I am considering, seeing that they also are there, and are concealed, laid up, as it were, 
apart. For these too I can summon if I please, and immediately they appear. And though my tongue be at 
rest, and my throat silent, yet can I sing as much as I will; and those images of colours, which 
notwithstanding are there, do not interpose themselves and interrupt when another treasure is under 
consideration which flowed in through the ears. So the remaining things carried in and heaped up by the 
other senses, I recall at my pleasure. And I discern the scent of lilies from that of violets while smelling 
nothing; and I prefer honey to grape-syrup, a smooth thing to a rough, though then I neither taste nor 
handle, but only remember. 


14. These things do I within, in that vast chamber of my memory. For there are nigh me heaven, earth, 
sea, and whatever I can think upon in them, besides those which I have forgotten. There also do I meet 
with myself, and recall myself,—what, when, or where I did a thing, and how I was affected when I did it. 
There are all which I remember, either by personal experience or on the faith of others. Out of the same 
supply do I myself with the past construct now this, now that likeness of things, which either I have 
experienced, or, from having experienced, have believed; and thence again future actions, events, and 
hopes, and upon all these again do I meditate as if they were present. “I will do this or that,” say I to 
myself in that vast womb of my mind, filled with the images of things so many and so great, “and this or 
that shall follow upon it.” “Oh that this or that might come to pass!” “God avert this or that!” Thus speak I 
to myself; and when I speak, the images of all I speak about are present, out of the same treasury of 
memory; nor could I say anything at all about them were the images absent. 


15. Great is this power of memory, exceeding great, O my God,—an inner chamber large and boundless! 
Who has plumbed the depths thereof? Yet it is a power of mine, and appertains unto my nature; nor do I 
myself grasp all that I am. Therefore is the mind too narrow to contain itself. And where should that be 
which it doth not contain of itself? Is it outside and not in itself? How is it, then, that it doth not grasp 
itself? A great admiration rises upon me; astonishment seizes me. And men go forth to wonder at the 
heights of mountains, the huge waves of the sea, the broad flow of the rivers, the extent of the ocean, and 
the courses of the stars, and omit to wonder at themselves; nor do they marvel that when I spoke of all 
these things, I was not looking on them with my eyes, and yet could not speak of them unless those 
mountains, and waves, and rivers, and stars which I saw, and that ocean which I believe in, I saw inwardly 
in my memory, and with the same vast spaces between as when I saw them abroad. But I did not by seeing 
appropriate them when I looked on them with my eyes; nor are the things themselves with me, but their 
images. And I knew by what corporeal sense each made impression on me. 


CHAPTER IX 


NOT ONLY THINGS, BUT ALSO LITERATURE AND IMAGES, ARE TAKEN FROM THE MEMORY, AND ARE BROUGHT 
FORTH BY THE ACT OF REMEMBERING 


16. And yet are not these all that the illimitable capacity of my memory retains. Here also is all that is 
apprehended of the liberal sciences, and not yet forgotten—removed as it were into an inner place, which 
is not a place; nor are they the images which are retained, but the things themselves. For what is 
literature, what skill in disputation, whatsoever I know of all the many kinds of questions there are, is so 
in my memory, as that I have not taken in the image and left the thing without, or that it should have 
sounded and passed away like a voice imprinted on the ear by that trace, whereby it might be recorded, 
as though it sounded when it no longer did so; or as an odour while it passes away, and vanishes into 
wind, affects the sense of smell, whence it conveys the image of itself into the memory, which we realize 
in recollecting; or like food, which assuredly in the belly hath now no taste, and yet hath a kind of taste in 
the memory, or like anything that is by touching felt by the body, and which even when removed from us is 
imagined by the memory. For these things themselves are not put into it, but the images of them only are 
caught up, with a marvellous quickness, and laid up, as it were, in most wonderful garners, and 
wonderfully brought forth when we remember. 


CHAPTER X 


LITERATURE IS NOT INTRODUCED TO THE MEMORY THROUGH THE SENSES, BUT IS BROUGHT FORTH FROM ITS 
MORE SECRET PLACES 


17. But truly when I hear that there are three kinds of questions, “Whether a thing is?—what it is?—of 
what kind it is?” I do indeed hold fast the images of the sounds of which these words are composed, and I 
know that those sounds passed through the air with a noise, and now are not. But the things themselves 
which are signified by these sounds I never arrived at by any sense of the body, nor ever perceived them 
otherwise than by my mind; and in my memory have I laid up not their images, but themselves, which, 
how they entered into me, let them tell if they are able. For I examine all the gates of my flesh, but find 
not by which of them they entered. For the eyes say, “If they were coloured, we announced them.” The 
ears say, “If they sounded, we gave notice of them.” The nostrils say, “If they smell, they passed in by us.” 
The sense of taste says, “If they have no flavour, ask not me.” The touch says, “If it have not body, I 
handled it not, and if I never handled it, I gave no notice of it.” Whence and how did these things enter 
into my memory? I know not how. For when I learned them, I gave not credit to the heart of another man, 
but perceived them in my own; and I approved them as true, and committed them to it, laying them up, as 
it were, whence I might fetch them when I willed. There, then, they were, even before I learned them, but 
were not in my memory. Where were they, then, or wherefore, when they were spoken, did I acknowledge 
them, and say, “So it is, it is true,” unless as being already in the memory, though so put back and 
concealed, as it were, in more secret caverns, that had they not been drawn forth by the advice of another 
I would not, perchance, have been able to conceive of them? 


CHAPTER XI 


WHAT IT IS TO LEARN AND TO THINK 


18. Wherefore we find that to learn these things, whose images we drink not in by our senses, but 
perceive within as they are by themselves, without images, is nothing else but by meditation as it were to 
concentrate, and by observing to take care that those notions which the memory did before contain 
scattered and confused, be laid up at hand, as it were, in that same memory, where before they lay 
concealed, scattered and neglected, and so the more easily present themselves to the mind well 
accustomed to observe them. And how many things of this sort does my memory retain which have been 
found out already, and, as I said, are, as it were, laid up ready to hand, which we are said to have learned 
and to have known; which, should we for small intervals of time cease to recall, they are again so 
submerged and slide back, as it were, into the more remote chambers, that they must be evolved thence 
again as if new (for other sphere they have none), and must be marshalled [cogenda] again that they may 
become known; that is to say, they must be collected [colligenda], as it were, from their dispersion; 
whence we have the word cogitare. For cogo [I collect] and cogito [I recollect] have the same relation to 
each other as ago and agito, facio and factito. But the mind has appropriated to itself this word 
[cogitation], so that not that which is collected anywhere, but what is collected, that is marshalled, in the 
mind, is properly said to be “cogitated.” 


CHAPTER XII 
ON THE RECOLLECTION OF THINGS MATHEMATICAL 


19. The memory containeth also the reasons and innumerable laws of numbers and dimensions, none of 
which hath any sense of the body impressed, seeing they have neither colour, nor sound, nor taste, nor 
smell, nor sense of touch. I have heard the sound of the words by which these things are signified when 
they are discussed; but the sounds are one thing, the things another. For the sounds are one thing in 
Greek, another in Latin; but the things themselves are neither Greek, nor Latin, nor any other language. I 
have seen the lines of the craftsmen, even the finest, like a spider’s web; but these are of another kind, 
they are not the images of those which the eye of my flesh showed me; he knoweth them who, without any 
idea whatsoever of a body, perceives them within himself. I have also observed the numbers of the things 
with which we number all the senses of the body; but those by which we number are of another kind, nor 
are they the images of these, and therefore they certainly are. Let him who sees not these things mock me 
for saying them; and I will pity him, whilst he mocks me. 


CHAPTER XIII 


MEMORY RETAINS ALL THINGS 


20. All these things I retain in my memory, and how I learnt them I retain. I retain also many things which 
I have heard most falsely objected against them, which though they be false, yet is it not false that I have 
remembered them; and I remember, too, that I have distinguished between those truths and these 
falsehoods uttered against them; and I now see that it is one thing to distinguish these things, another to 
remember that I often distinguished them, when I often reflected upon them. I both remember, then, that 
I have often understood these things, and what I now distinguish and comprehend I store away in my 


memory, that hereafter I may remember that I understood it now. Therefore also I remember that I have 
remembered; so that if afterwards I shall call to mind that I have been able to remember these things, it 
will be through the power of memory that I shall call it to mind. 


CHAPTER XIV 
CONCERNING THE MANNER IN WHICH JOY AND SADNESS MAY BE BROUGHT BACK TO THE MIND AND MEMORY 


21. This same memory contains also the affections of my mind; not in the manner in which the mind itself 
contains them when it suffers them, but very differently according to a power peculiar to memory. For 
without being joyous, I remember myself to have had joy; and without being sad, I call to mind my past 
sadness; and that of which I was once afraid, I remember without fear; and without desire recall a former 
desire. Again, on the contrary, I at times remember when joyous my past sadness, and when sad my joy. 
Which is not to be wondered at as regards the body; for the mind is one thing, the body another. If L 
therefore, when happy, recall some past bodily pain, it is not so strange a thing. But now, as this very 
memory itself is mind (for when we give orders to have a thing kept in memory, we say, “See that you bear 
this in mind;” and when we forget a thing, we say, “It did not enter my mind,” and, “It slipped from my 
mind,” thus calling the memory itself mind), as this is so, how comes it to pass that when being joyful I 
remember my past sorrow, the mind has joy, the memory sorrow,—the mind, from the joy than is in it, is 
joyful, yet the memory, from the sadness that is in it, is not sad? Does not the memory perchance belong 
unto the mind? Who will say so? The memory doubtless is, so to say, the belly of the mind, and joy and 
sadness like sweet and bitter food, which, when entrusted to the memory, are, as it were, passed into the 
belly, where they can be reposited, but cannot taste. It is ridiculous to imagine these to be alike; and yet 
they are not utterly unlike. 


22. But behold, out of my memory I educe it, when I affirm that there be four perturbations of the mind,— 
desire, joy, fear, sorrow; and whatsoever I shall be able to dispute on these, by dividing each into its 
peculiar species, and by defining it, there I find what I may say, and thence I educe it; yet am I not 
disturbed by any of these perturbations when by remembering them I call them to mind; and before I 
recollected and reviewed them, they were there; wherefore by remembrance could they be brought 
thence. Perchance, then, even as meat is in ruminating brought up out of the belly, so by calling to mind 
are these educed from the memory. Why, then, does not the disputant, thus recollecting, perceive in the 
mouth of his meditation the sweetness of joy or the bitterness of sorrow? Is the comparison unlike in this 
because not like in all points? For who would willingly discourse on these subjects, if, as often as we name 
sorrow or fear, we should be compelled to be sorrowful or fearful? And yet we could never speak of them, 
did we not find in our memory not merely the sounds of the names, according to the images imprinted on 
it by the senses of the body, but the notions of the things themselves, which we never received by any 
door of the flesh, but which the mind itself, recognising by the experience of its own passions, entrusted 
to the memory, or else which the memory itself retained without their being entrusted to it. 


CHAPTER XV 
IN MEMORY THERE ARE ALSO IMAGES OF THINGS WHICH ARE ABSENT 


23. But whether by images or no, who can well affirm? For I name a stone, I name the sun, and the things 
themselves are not present to my senses, but their images are near to my memory. I name some pain of 
the body, yet it is not present when there is no pain; yet if its image were not in my memory, I should be 
ignorant what to say concerning it, nor in arguing be able to distinguish it from pleasure. I name bodily 
health when sound in body; the thing itself is indeed present with me, but unless its image also were in 
my memory, I could by no means call to mind what the sound of this name signified. Nor would sick people 
know, when health was named, what was said, unless the same image were retained by the power of 
memory, although the thing itself were absent from the body. I name numbers whereby we enumerate; 
and not their images, but they themselves are in my memory. I name the image of the sun, and this, too, is 
in my memory. For I do not recall the image of that image, but itself, for the image itself is present when I 
remember it. I name memory, and I know what I name. But where do I know it, except in the memory 
itself? Is it also present to itself by its image, and not by itself? 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE PRIVATION OF MEMORY IS FORGETFULNESS 


24. When I name forgetfulness, and know, too, what I name, whence should I know it if I did not 
remember it? I do not say the sound of the name, but the thing which it signifies which, had I forgotten, I 
could not know what that sound signified. When, therefore, I remember memory, then is memory present 
with itself, through itself. But when I remember forgetfulness, there are present both memory and 
forgetfulness,—memory, whereby I remember, forgetfulness, which I remember. But what is forgetfulness 
but the privation of memory? How, then, is that present for me to remember, since, when it is so, I cannot 
remember? But if what we remember we retain in memory, yet, unless we remembered forgetfulness, we 
could never at the hearing of the name know the thing meant by it, then is forgetfulness retained by 


memory. Present, therefore, it is, lest we should forget it; and being so, we do forget. Is it to be inferred 
from this that forgetfulness, when we remember it, is not present to the memory through itself, but 
through its image; because, were forgetfulness present through itself, it would not lead us to remember, 
but to forget? Who will now investigate this? Who shall understand how it is? 


25. Truly, O Lord, I labour therein, and labour in myself. I am become a troublesome soil that requires 
overmuch labour. For we are not now searching out the tracts of heaven, or measuring the distances of 
the stars, or inquiring about the weight of the earth. It is I myself—I, the mind—who remember. It is not 
much to be wondered at, if what I myself am not be far from me. But what is nearer to me than myself? 
And, behold, I am not able to comprehend the force of my own memory, though I cannot name myself 
without it. For what shall I say when it is plain to me that I remember forgetfulness? Shall I affirm that 
which I remember is not in my memory? Or shall I say that forgetfulness is in my memory with the view of 
my not forgetting? Both of these are most absurd. What third view is there? How can I assert that the 
image of forgetfulness is retained by my memory, and not forgetfulness itself, when I remember it? And 
how can I assert this, seeing that when the image of anything is imprinted on the memory, the thing itself 
must of necessity be present first by which that image may be imprinted? For thus do I remember 
Carthage; thus, all the places to which I have been; thus, the faces of men whom I have seen, and things 
reported by the other senses; thus, the health or sickness of the body. For when these objects were 
present, my memory received images from them, which, when they were present, I might gaze on and 
reconsider in my mind, as I remembered them when they were absent. If, therefore, forgetfulness is 
retained in the memory through its image, and not through itself, then itself was once present, that its 
image might be taken. But when it was present, how did it write its image on the memory, seeing that 
forgetfulness by its presence blots out even what it finds already noted? And yet, in whatever way, though 
it be incomprehensible and inexplicable, yet most certain I am that I remember also forgetfulness itself, 
whereby what we do remember is blotted out. 


CHAPTER XVII 


GOD CANNOT BE ATTAINED UNTO BY THE POWER OF MEMORY, WHICH BEASTS AND BIRDS POSSESS 


26. Great is the power of memory; very wonderful is it, O my God, a profound and infinite manifoldness; 
and this thing is the mind, and this I myself am. What then am I, O my God? Of what nature am I? A life 
various and manifold, and exceeding vast. Behold, in the numberless fields, and caves, and caverns of my 
memory, full without number of numberless kinds of things, either through images, as all bodies are; or by 
the presence of the things themselves, as are the arts; or by some notion or observation, as the affections 
of the mind are, which, even though the mind doth not suffer, the memory retains, while whatsoever is in 
the memory is also in the mind: through all these do I run to and fro, and fly; I penetrate on this side and 
that, as far as I am able, and nowhere is there an end. So great is the power of memory, so great the 
power of life in man, whose life is mortal. What then shall I do, O Thou my true life, my God? I will pass 
even beyond this power of mine which is called memory—I will pass beyond it, that I may proceed to Thee, 
O Thou sweet Light. What sayest Thou to me? Behold, I am soaring by my mind towards Thee who 
remainest above me. I will also pass beyond this power of mine which is called memory, wishful to reach 
Thee whence Thou canst be reached, and to cleave unto Thee whence it is possible to cleave unto Thee. 
For even beasts and birds possess memory, else could they never find their lairs and nests again, nor 
many other things to which they are used; neither indeed could they become used to anything, but by 
their memory. I will pass, then, beyond memory also, that I may reach Him who has separated me from 
the four-footed beasts and the fowls of the air, making me wiser than they. I will pass beyond memory also, 
but where shall I find Thee, O Thou truly good and assured sweetness? But where shall I find Thee? If I 
find Thee without memory, then am I unmindful of Thee. And how now shall I find Thee, if I do not 
remember Thee? 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A THING WHEN LOST COULD NOT BE FOUND UNLESS IT WERE RETAINED IN THE MEMORY 


27. For the woman who lost her drachma, and searched for it with a lamp, unless she had remembered it, 
would never have found it. For when it was found, whence could she know whether it were the same, had 
she not remembered it? I remember to have lost and found many things; and this I know thereby, that 
when I was searching for any of them, and was asked, “Is this it?” “Is that it?” I answered “No,” until such 
time as that which I sought were offered to me. Which had I not remembered,—whatever it were,—though 
it were offered me, yet would I not find it, because I could not recognise it. And thus it is always, when we 
search for and find anything that is lost. Notwithstanding, if anything be by accident lost from the sight, 
not from the memory,—as any visible body,—the image of it is retained within, and is searched for until it 
be restored to sight; and when it is found, it is recognised by the image which is within. Nor do we say 
that we have found what we had lost unless we recognise it; nor can we recognise it unless we remember 
it. But this, though lost to the sight, was retained in the memory. 


CHAPTER XIX 
WHAT IT IS TO REMEMBER 


28. But how is it when the memory itself loses anything, as it happens when we forget anything and try to 
recall it? Where finally do we search, but in the memory itself? And there, if perchance one thing be 
offered for another, we refuse it, until we meet with what we seek; and when we do, we exclaim, “This is 
it!” which we should not do unless we knew it again, nor should we recognise it unless we remembered it. 
Assuredly, therefore, we had forgotten it. Or, had not the whole of it slipped our memory, but by the part 
by which we had hold was the other part sought for; since the memory perceived that it did not revolve 
together as much as it was accustomed to do, and halting, as if from the mutilation of its old habit, 
demanded the restoration of that which was wanting. For example, if we see or think of some man known 
to us, and, having forgotten his name, endeavour to recover it, whatsoever other thing presents itself is 
not connected with it; because it was not used to be thought of in connection with him, and is 
consequently rejected, until that is present whereon the knowledge reposes fittingly as its accustomed 
object. And whence, save from the memory itself, does that present itself? For even when we recognise it 
as put in mind of it by another, it is thence it comes. For we do not believe it as something new, but, as we 
recall it, admit what was said to be correct. But if it were entirely blotted out of the mind, we should not, 
even when put in mind of it, recollect it. For we have not as yet entirely forgotten what we remember that 
we have forgotten. A lost notion, then, which we have entirely forgotten, we cannot even search for. 


CHAPTER XX 


WE SHOULD NOT SEEK FOR GOD AND THE HAPPY LIFE UNLESS WE HAD KNOWN IT 


29. How, then, do I seek Thee, O Lord? For when I seek Thee, my God, I seek a happy life. I will seek Thee, 
that my soul may live. For my body liveth by my soul, and my soul liveth by Thee. How, then, do I seek a 
happy life, seeing that it is not mine till I can say, “It is enough!” in that place where I ought to say it? 
How do I seek it? Is it by remembrance, as though I had forgotten it, knowing too that I had forgotten it? 
or, longing to learn it as a thing unknown, which either I had never known, or had so forgotten it as not 
even to remember that I had forgotten it? Is not a happy life the thing that all desire, and is there any one 
who altogether desires it not? But where did they acquire the knowledge of it, that they so desire it? 
Where have they seen it, that they so love it? Truly we have it, but how I know not. Yea, there is another 
way in which, when any one hath it, he is happy; and some there be that are happy in hope. These have it 
in an inferior kind to those that are happy in fact; and yet are they better off than they who are happy 
neither in fact nor in hope. And even these, had they it not in some way, would not so much desire to be 
happy, which that they do desire is most certain. How they come to know it, I cannot tell, but they have it 
by some kind of knowledge unknown to me, who am in much doubt as to whether it be in the memory; for 
if it be there, then have we been happy once; whether all individually, or as in that man who first sinned, 
in whom also we all died, and from whom we are all born with misery, I do not now ask; but I ask whether 
the happy life be in the memory? For did we not know it, we should not love it. We hear the name, and we 
all acknowledge that we desire the thing; for we are not delighted with the sound only. For when a Greek 
hears it spoken in Latin, he does not feel delighted, for he knows not what is spoken; but we are 
delighted, as he too would be if he heard it in Greek; because the thing itself is neither Greek nor Latin, 
which Greeks and Latins, and men of all other tongues, long so earnestly to obtain. It is then known unto 
all, and could they with one voice be asked whether they wished to be happy, without doubt they would all 
answer that they would. And this could not be unless the thing itself, of which it is the name, were 
retained in their memory. 


CHAPTER XXI 
HOW A HAPPY LIFE MAY BE RETAINED IN THE MEMORY 


30. But is it so as one who has seen Carthage remembers it? No. For a happy life is not visible to the eye, 
because it is not a body. Is it, then, as we remember numbers? No. For he that hath these in his 
knowledge strives not to attain further; but a happy life we have in our knowledge, and, therefore, do we 
love it, while yet we wish further to attain it that we may be happy. Is it, then, as we remember 
eloquence? No. For although some, when they hear this name, call the thing to mind, who, indeed, are not 
yet eloquent, and many who wish to be so, whence it appears to be in their knowledge; yet have these by 
their bodily perceptions noticed that others are eloquent, and been delighted with it, and long to be so,— 
although they would not be delighted save for some interior knowledge, nor desire to be so unless they 
were delighted,—but a happy life we can by no bodily perception make experience of in others. Is it, then, 
as we remember joy? It may be so; for my joy I remember, even when sad, like as I do a happy life when I 
am miserable. Nor did I ever with perception of the body either see, hear, smell, taste, or touch my joy; 
but I experienced it in my mind when I rejoiced; and the knowledge of it clung to my memory, so that I can 
call it to mind sometimes with disdain and at others with desire, according to the difference of the things 
wherein I now remember that I rejoiced. For even from unclean things have I been bathed with a certain 
joy, which now calling to mind, I detest and execrate; at other times, from good and honest things, which, 
with longing, I call to mind, though perchance they be not nigh at hand, and then with sadness do I call to 


mind a former joy. 


31. Where and when, then, did I experience my happy life, that I should call it to mind, and love and long 
for it? Nor is it I alone or a few others who wish to be happy, but truly all; which, unless by certain 
knowledge we knew, we should not wish with so certain a will. But how is this, that if two men be asked 
whether they would wish to serve as soldiers one, it may be, would reply that he would, the other that he 
would not; but if they were asked whether they would wish to be happy, both of them would unhesitatingly 
say that they would; and this one would wish to serve, and the other not, from no other motive but to be 
happy? Is it, perchance, that as one joys in this, and another in that, so do all men agree in their wish for 
happiness, as they would agree, were they asked, in wishing to have joy,—and this joy they call a happy 
life? Although, then, one pursues joy in this way, and another in that, all have one goal, which they strive 
to attain, namely, to have joy. This life, being a thing which no one can say he has not experienced, it is on 
that account found in the memory, and recognised whenever the name of a happy life is heard. 


CHAPTER XXII 


A HAPPY LIFE IS TO REJOICE IN GOD, AND FOR GOD 


32. Let it be far, O Lord,—let it be far from the heart of Thy servant who confesseth unto Thee; let it be far 
from me to think myself happy, be the joy what it may. For there is a joy which is not granted to the 
“wicked,” but to those who worship Thee thankfully, whose joy Thou Thyself art. And the happy life is this, 
—to rejoice unto Thee, in Thee, and for Thee; this it is, and there is no other. But those who think there is 
another follow after another joy, and that not the true one. Their will, however, is not turned away from 
some shadow of joy. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


ALL WISH TO REJOICE IN THE TRUTH 


33. It is not, then, certain that all men wish to be happy, since those who wish not to rejoice in Thee, 
which is the only happy life, do not verily desire the happy life. Or do all desire this, but because “the flesh 
lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh,” so that they “cannot do the things that they 
would,” they fall upon that which they are able to do, and with that are content; because that which they 
are not able to do, they do not so will as to make them able? For I ask of every man, whether he would 
rather rejoice in truth or in falsehood. They will no more hesitate to say, “in truth,” than to say, “that they 
wish to be happy.” For a happy life is joy in the truth. For this is joy in Thee, who art “the truth,” O God, 
“my light,” “the health of my countenance, and my God.” All wish for this happy life; this life do all wish 
for, which is the only happy one; joy in the truth do all wish for. I have had experience of many who wished 
to deceive, but not one who wished to be deceived. Where, then, did they know this happy life, save where 
they knew also the truth? For they love it, too, since they would not be deceived. And when they love a 
happy life, which is naught else but joy in the truth, assuredly they love also the truth; which yet they 
would not love were there not some knowledge of it in the memory. Wherefore, then, do they not rejoice in 
it? Why are they not happy? Because they are more entirely occupied with other things which rather make 
them miserable, than that which would make them happy, which they remember so little of. For there is 
yet a little light in men; let them walk—let them “walk,” that the “darkness” seize them not. 


34. Why, then, doth truth beget hatred and that man of thine, preaching the truth become an enemy unto 
them, whereas a happy life is loved, which is naught else but joy in the truth; unless that truth is loved in 
such a sort as that those who love aught else wish that to be the truth which they love, and, as they are 
willing to be deceived, are unwilling to be convinced that they are so? Therefore do they hate the truth for 
the sake of that thing which they love instead of the truth. They love truth when she shines on them, and 
hate her when she rebukes them. For, because they are not willing to be deceived, and wish to deceive, 
they love her when she reveals herself, and hate her when she reveals them. On that account shall she so 
requite them, that those who were unwilling to be discovered by her she both discovers against their will, 
and discovers not herself unto them. Thus, thus, truly thus doth the human mind, so blind and sick, so 
base and unseemly, desire to lie concealed, but wishes not that anything should be concealed from it. But 
the opposite is rendered unto it,—that itself is not concealed from the truth, but the truth is concealed 
from it. Yet, even while thus wretched, it prefers to rejoice in truth rather than in falsehood. Happy then 
will it be, when, no trouble intervening, it shall rejoice in that only truth by whom all things else are true. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


HE WHO FINDS TRUTH, FINDS GOD 


35. Behold how I have enlarged in my memory seeking Thee, O Lord; and out of it have I not found Thee. 
Nor have I found aught concerning Thee, but what I have retained in memory from the time I learned 
Thee. For from the time I learned Thee have I never forgotten Thee. For where I found truth, there found I 
my God, who is the Truth itself, which from the time I learned it have I not forgotten. And thus since the 
time I learned Thee, Thou abidest in my memory; and there do I find Thee whensoever I call Thee to 


remembrance, and delight in Thee. These are my holy delights, which Thou hast bestowed upon me in Thy 
mercy, having respect unto my poverty. 


CHAPTER XXV 
HE IS GLAD THAT GOD DWELLS IN HIS MEMORY 


36. But where in my memory abidest Thou, O Lord, where dost Thou there abide? What manner of 
chamber hast Thou there formed for Thyself? What sort of sanctuary hast Thou erected for Thyself? Thou 
hast granted this honour to my memory, to take up Thy abode in it; but in what quarter of it Thou abidest, 
I am considering. For in calling Thee to mind, I soared beyond those parts of it which the beasts also 
possess, since I found Thee not there amongst the images of corporeal things; and I arrived at those parts 
where I had committed the affections of my mind, nor there did I find Thee. And I entered into the very 
seat of my mind, which it has in my memory, since the mind remembers itself also—nor wert Thou there. 
For as Thou art not a bodily image, nor the affection of a living creature, as when we rejoice, condole, 
desire, fear, remember, forget, or aught of the kind; so neither art Thou the mind itself, because Thou art 
the Lord God of the mind; and all these things are changed, but Thou remainest unchangeable over all, 
yet vouchsafest to dwell in my memory, from the time I learned Thee. But why do I now seek in what part 
of it Thou dwellest, as if truly there were places in it? Thou dost dwell in it assuredly, since I have 
remembered Thee from the time I learned Thee, and I find Thee in it when I call Thee to mind. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


GOD EVERYWHERE ANSWERS THOSE WHO TAKE COUNSEL OF HIM 


37. Where, then, did I find Thee, so as to be able to learn Thee? For Thou wert not in my memory before I 
learned Thee. Where, then, did I find Thee, so as to be able to learn Thee, but in Thee above me? Place 
there is none; we go both “backward” and “forward,” and there is no place. Everywhere, O Truth, dost 
Thou direct all who consult Thee, and dost at once answer all, though they consult Thee on divers things. 
Clearly dost Thou answer, though all do not with clearness hear. All consult Thee upon whatever they 
wish, though they hear not always that which they wish. He is Thy best servant who does not so much 
look to hear that from Thee which he himself wisheth, as to wish that which he heareth from Thee. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


HE GRIEVES THAT HE WAS SO LONG WITHOUT GOD 


38. Too late did I love Thee, O Fairness, so ancient, and yet so new! Too late did I love Thee! For behold, 
Thou wert within, and I without, and there did I seek Thee; I, unlovely, rushed heedlessly among the 
things of beauty Thou madest. Thou wert with me, but I was not with Thee. Those things kept me far from 
Thee, which, unless they were in Thee, were not. Thou calledst, and criedst aloud, and forcedst open my 
deafness. Thou didst gleam and shine, and chase away my blindness. Thou didst exhale odours, and I drew 
in my breath and do pant after Thee. I tasted, and do hunger and thirst. Thou didst touch me, and I 
burned for Thy peace. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


ON THE MISERY OF HUMAN LIFE 


39. When I shall cleave unto Thee with all my being, then shall I in nothing have pain and labour; and my 
life shall be a real life, being wholly full of Thee. But now since he whom Thou fillest is the one Thou liftest 
up, Iam a burden to myself, as not being full of Thee. Joys of sorrow contend with sorrows of joy; and on 
which side the victory may be I know not. Woe is me! Lord, have pity on me. My evil sorrows contend with 
my good joys; and on which side the victory may be I know not. Woe is me! Lord, have pity on me. Woe is 
me! Lo, I hide not my wounds; Thou art the Physician, I the sick; Thou merciful, I miserable. Is not the life 
of man upon earth a temptation? Who is he that wishes for vexations and difficulties? Thou commandest 
them to be endured, not to be loved. For no man loves what he endures, though he may love to endure. 
For notwithstanding he rejoices to endure, he would rather there were naught for him to endure. In 
adversity, I desire prosperity; in prosperity, I fear adversity. What middle place, then, is there between 
these, where human life is not a temptation? Woe unto the prosperity of this world, once and again, from 
fear of misfortune and a corruption of joy! Woe unto the adversities of this world, once and again, and for 
the third time, from the desire of prosperity; and because adversity itself is a hard thing, and makes 
shipwreck of endurance! Is not the life of man upon earth a temptation, and that without intermission? 


CHAPTER XXIX 


ALL HOPE IS IN THE MERCY OF GOD 


40. And my whole hope is only in Thy exceeding great mercy. Give what Thou commandest, and command 


what Thou wilt. Thou imposest continency upon us, “nevertheless, when I perceived,” saith one, “that I 
could not otherwise obtain her, except God gave her me; . . . that was a point of wisdom also to know 
whose gift she was.” For by continency are we bound up and brought into one, whence we were scattered 
abroad into many. For he loves Thee too little who loves aught with Thee, which he loves not for Thee, O 
love, who ever burnest, and art never quenched! O charity, my God, kindle me! Thou commandest 
continency; give what Thou commandest, and command what Thou wilt. 


CHAPTER XXX 
OF THE PERVERSE IMAGES OF DREAMS, WHICH HE WISHES TO HAVE TAKEN AWAY 


41. Verily, Thou commandest that I should be continent from the “lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life.” Thou hast commanded me to abstain from concubinage; and as to marriage itself, 
Thou hast advised something better than Thou hast allowed. And because Thou didst give it, it was done; 
and that before I became a dispenser of Thy sacrament. But there still exist in my memory—of which I 
have spoken much—the images of such things as my habits had fixed there; and these rush into my 
thoughts, though strengthless, when I am awake; but in sleep they do so not only so as to give pleasure, 
but even to obtain consent, and what very nearly resembles reality. Yea, to such an extent prevails the 
illusion of the image, both in my soul and in my flesh, that the false persuade me, when sleeping, unto that 
which the true are not able when waking. Am I not myself at that time, O Lord my God? And there is yet 
so much difference between myself and myself, in that instant wherein I pass back from waking to 
sleeping, or return from sleeping to waking! Where, then, is the reason which when waking resists such 
suggestions? And if the things themselves be forced on it, I remain unmoved. Is it shut up with the eyes? 
Or is it put to sleep with the bodily senses? But whence, then, comes it to pass, that even in slumber we 
often resist, and, bearing our purpose in mind, and continuing most chastely in it, yield no assent to such 
allurements? And there is yet so much difference that, when it happeneth otherwise, upon awaking we 
return to peace of conscience; and by this same diversity do we discover that it was not we that did it, 
while we still feel sorry that in some way it was done in us. 


42. Is not Thy hand able, O Almighty God, to heal all the diseases of my soul, and by Thy more abundant 
grace to quench even the lascivious motions of my sleep? Thou wilt increase in me, O Lord, Thy gifts more 
and more, that my soul may follow me to Thee, disengaged from the bird-lime of concupiscence; that it 
may not be in rebellion against itself, and even in dreams not simply not, through sensual images, commit 
those deformities of corruption, even to the pollution of the flesh, but that it may not even consent unto 
them. For it is no great thing for the Almighty, who is “able to do. . . above all that we ask or think,” to 
bring it about that no such influence—not even so slight a one as a sign might restrain—should afford 
gratification to the chaste affection even of one sleeping; and that not only in this life, but at my present 
age. But what I still am in this species of my ill, have I confessed unto my good Lord; rejoicing with 
trembling in that which Thou hast given me, and bewailing myself for that wherein I am still imperfect; 
trusting that Thou wilt perfect Thy mercies in me, even to the fulness of peace, which both that which is 
within and that which is without shall have with Thee, when death is swallowed up in victory. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


ABOUT TO SPEAK OF THE TEMPTATIONS OF THE LUST OF THE FLESH, HE FIRST COMPLAINS OF THE LUST OF 
EATING AND DRINKING 


43. There is another evil of the day that I would were “sufficient” unto it. For by eating and drinking we 
repair the daily decays of the body, until Thou destroyest both food and stomach, when Thou shall destroy 
my want with an amazing satiety, and shalt clothe this corruptible with an eternal incorruption. But now is 
necessity sweet unto me, and against this sweetness do I fight, lest I be enthralled; and I carry on a daily 
war by fasting, oftentimes “bringing my body into subjection,” and my pains are expelled by pleasure. For 
hunger and thirst are in some sort pains; they consume and destroy like unto a fever, unless the medicine 
of nourishment relieve us. The which, since it is at hand through the comfort we receive of Thy gifts, with 
which land and water and air serve our infirmity, our calamity is called pleasure. 


44. This much hast Thou taught me, that I should bring myself to take food as medicine. But during the 
time that I am passing from the uneasiness of want to the calmness of satiety, even in the very passage 
doth that snare of concupiscence lie in wait for me. For the passage itself is pleasure, nor is there any 
other way of passing thither, whither necessity compels us to pass. And whereas health is the reason of 
eating and drinking, there joineth itself as an hand-maid a perilous delight, which mostly tries to precede 
it, in order that I may do for her sake what I say I do, or desire to do, for health’s sake. Nor have both the 
same limit; for what is sufficient for health is too little for pleasure. And oftentimes it is doubtful whether 
it be the necessary care of the body which still asks nourishment, or whether a sensual snare of desire 
offers its ministry. In this uncertainty does my unhappy soul rejoice, and therein prepares an excuse as a 
defence, glad that it doth not appear what may be Sufficient for the moderation of health, that so under 
the pretence of health it may conceal the business of pleasure. These temptations do I daily endeavour to 
resist, and I summon Thy right hand to my help, and refer my excitements to Thee, because as yet I have 
no resolve in this matter. 


45. I hear the voice of my God commanding, let not “your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and 
drunkenness.” “Drunkenness,” it is far from me; Thou wilt have mercy, that it approach not near unto me. 
But “surfeiting” sometimes creepeth upon Thy servant; Thou wilt have mercy, that it may be far from me. 
For no man can be continent unless Thou give it. Many things which we pray for dost Thou give us; and 
what good soever we receive before we prayed for it, do we receive from Thee, and that we might 
afterwards know this did we receive it from Thee. Drunkard was I never, but I have known drunkards to 
be made sober men by Thee. Thy doing, then, was it, that they who never were such might not be so, as 
from Thee it was that they who have been so heretofore might not remain so always; and from Thee, too 
was it, that both might know from whom it was. I heard another voice of Thine, “Go not after thy lusts, but 
refrain thyself from thine appetites.” And by Thy favour have I heard this saying likewise, which I have 
much delighted in, “Neither if we eat, are we the better; neither if we eat not, are we the worse;” which is 
to say, that neither shall the one make me to abound, nor the other to be wretched. I heard also another 
voice, “For I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content, I know both how to be 
abased, and I know how to abound ... . I can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” Lo! a 
soldier of the celestial camp—not dust as we are. But remember, O Lord, “that we are dust,” and that of 
dust Thou hast created man; and he “was lost, and is found.” Nor could he do this of his own power, 
seeing that he whom I so loved, saying these things through the afflatus of Thy inspiration, was of that 
same dust. “I can,” saith he, “do all things through Him which strengtheneth me.” Strengthen me, that I 
may be able. Give what Thou commandest, and command what Thou wilt. He confesses to have received, 
and when he glorieth, he glorieth in the Lord. Another have I heard entreating that he might receive, 
—”Take from me,” saith he, “the greediness of the belly;” by which it appeareth, O my holy God, that Thou 
givest when what Thou commandest to be done is done. 


46. Thou hast taught me, good Father, that “unto the pure all things are pure;” but “it is evil for that man 
who eateth with offence;” “and that every creature of Thine is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be 
received with, thanksgiving;” and that “meat commendeth us not to God;” and that no man should “judge 
us in meat or in drink;” and that he that eateth, let him not despise him that eateth not; and let not him 
that eateth not judge him that eateth. These things have I learned, thanks and praise be unto Thee, O my 
God and Master, who dost knock at my ears and enlighten my heart; deliver me out of all temptation. It is 
not the uncleanness of meat that I fear, but the uncleanness of lusting. I know that permission was 
granted unto Noah to eat every kind of flesh that was good for food; that Elias was fed with flesh; that 
John, endued with a wonderful abstinence, was not polluted by the living creatures (that is, the locusts ) 
which he fed on. I know, too, that Esau was deceived by a longing for lentiles, and that David took blame 
to himself for desiring water, and that our King was tempted not by flesh but bread. And the people in the 
wilderness, therefore, also deserved reproof, not because they desired flesh, but because, in their desire 
for food, they murmured against the Lord. 


47. Placed, then, in the midst of these temptations, I strive daily against longing for food and drink. For it 
is not of such a nature as that I am able to resolve to cut it off once for all, and not touch it afterwards, as 
I was able to do with concubinage. The bridle of the throat, therefore, is to be held in the mean of 
slackness and tightness. And who, O Lord, is he who is not in some degree carried away beyond the 
bounds of necessity? Whoever he is, he is great; let him magnify Thy name. But I am not such a one, “for I 
am a sinful man.” Yet do I also magnify Thy name; and He who hath “overcome the world” maketh 
intercession to Thee for my sins, accounting me among the “feeble members” of His body, because Thine 
eyes saw that of him which was imperfect; and in Thy book all shall be written. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
OF THE CHARMS OF PERFUMES WHICH ARE MORE EASILY OVERCOME 


48. With the attractions of odours I am not much troubled. When absent I do not seek them; when present 
I do not refuse them; and am prepared ever to be without them. At any rate thus I appear to myself; 
perchance I am deceived. For that also is a lamentable darkness wherein my capacity that is in me is 
concealed, so that my mind, making inquiry into herself concerning her own powers, ventures not readily 
to credit herself; because that which is already in it is, for the most part, concealed, unless experience 
reveal it. And no man ought to feel secure in this life, the whole of which is called a temptation, that he, 
who could be made better from worse, may not also from better be made worse. Our sole hope, our sole 
confidence, our sole assured promise, is Thy mercy. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


HE OVERCAME THE PLEASURES OF THE EAR, ALTHOUGH IN THE CHURCH HE FREQUENTLY DELIGHTED IN THE 
SONG, NOT IN THE THING SUNG 


49. The delights of the ear had more powerfully inveigled and conquered me, but Thou didst unbind and 
liberate me. Now, in those airs which Thy words breathe soul into, when sung with a sweet and trained 
voice, do I somewhat repose; yet not so as to cling to them, but so as to free myself when I wish. But with 
the words which are their life do they, that they may gain admission into me, strive after a place of some 
honour in my heart; and I can hardly assign them a fitting one. Sometimes I appear to myself to give them 


more respect than, is fitting, as I perceive that our minds are more devoutly and earnestly elevated into a 
flame of piety by the holy words themselves when they are thus sung, than when they are not; and that all 
affections of our spirit, by their own diversity, have their appropriate measures in the voice and singing, 
wherewith by I know not what secret relationship they are stimulated. But the gratification of my flesh, to 
which the mind ought never to be given over to be enervated, often beguiles me, while the sense does not 
so attend on reason as to follow her patiently; but having gained admission merely for her sake, it strives 
even to run on before her, and be her leader. Thus in these things do I sin unknowing, but afterwards do I 
know it. 


50. Sometimes, again, avoiding very earnestly this same deception, I err out of too great preciseness; and 
sometimes so much as to desire that every air of the pleasant songs to which David’s Psalter is often used, 
be banished both from my ears and those of the Church itself; and that way seemed unto me safer which I 
remembered to have been often related to me of Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, who obliged the reader 
of the psalm to give utterance to it with so slight an inflection of voice, that it was more like speaking than 
singing. Notwithstanding, when I call to mind the tears I shed at the songs of Thy Church, at the outset of 
my recovered faith, and how even now I am moved not by the singing but by what is sung, when they are 
sung with a clear and skilfully modulated voice, I then acknowledge the great utility of this custom. Thus 
vacillate I between dangerous pleasure and tried soundness; being inclined rather (though I pronounce no 
irrevocable opinion upon the subject) to approve of the use of singing in the church, that so by the 
delights of the ear the weaker minds may be stimulated to a devotional frame. Yet when it happens to me 
to be more moved by the singing than by what is sung, I confess myself to have sinned criminally, and 
then I would rather not have heard the singing. See now the condition I am in! Weep with me, and weep 
for me, you who so control your inward feelings as that good results ensue. As for you who do not thus 
act, these things concern you not. But Thou, O Lord my God, give ear, behold and see, and have mercy 
upon me, and heal me,—Thou, in whose sight Iam become a puzzle to myself; and “this is my infirmity.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


OF THE VERY DANGEROUS ALLUREMENTS OF THE EYES; ON ACCOUNT OF BEAUTY OF FORM, GOD, THE 
CREATOR, IS TO BE PRAISED 


51. There remain the delights of these eyes of my flesh, concerning which to make my confessions in the 
hearing of the ears of Thy temple, those fraternal and devout ears; and so to conclude the temptations of 
“the lust of the flesh” which still assail me, groaning and desiring to be clothed upon with my house from 
heaven. The eyes delight in fair and varied forms, and bright and pleasing colours. Suffer not these to 
take possession of my soul; let God rather possess it, He who made these things “very good” indeed; yet is 
He my good, not these. And these move me while awake, during the day; nor is rest from them granted 
me, as there is from the voices of melody, sometimes, in silence, from them all. For that queen of colours, 
the light, flooding all that we look upon, wherever I be during the day, gliding past me in manifold forms, 
doth soothe me when busied about other things, and not noticing it. And so strongly doth it insinuate 
itself, that if it be suddenly withdrawn it is looked for longingly, and if long absent doth sadden the mind. 


52. O Thou Light, which Tobias saw, when, his eyes being closed, he taught his son the way of life; himself 
going before with the feet of charity, never going astray. Or that which Isaac saw, when his fleshly “eyes 
were dim, so that he could not see” by reason of old age; it was permitted him, not knowingly to bless his 
sons, but in blessing them to know them. Or that which Jacob saw, when he too, blind through great age, 
with an enlightened heart, in the persons of his own sons, threw light upon the races of the future people, 
presignified in them; and laid his hands, mystically crossed, upon his grandchildren by Joseph, not as their 
father, looking outwardly, corrected them, but as he himself distinguished them. This is the light, the only 
one, and all those who see and love it are one. But that corporeal light of which I was speaking seasoneth 
the life of the world for her blind lovers, with a tempting and fatal sweetness. But they who know how to 
praise Thee for it, “O God, the world’s great Architect,” take it up in Thy hymn, and are not taken up with 
it in their sleep. Such desire I to be. I resist seductions of the eyes, lest my feet with which I advance on 
Thy way be entangled; and I raise my invisible eyes to Thee, that Thou wouldst be pleased to “pluck my 
feet out of the net.” Thou dost continually pluck them out, for they are ensnared. Thou never ceasest to 
pluck them out, but I, constantly remain fast in the snares set all around me; because Thou “that keepest 
Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” 


53. What numberless things, made by divers arts and manufactures, both in our apparel, shoes, vessels, 
and every kind of work, in pictures, too, and sundry images, and these going far beyond necessary and 
moderate use and holy signification, have men added for the enthralment of the eyes; following outwardly 
what they make, forsaking inwardly Him by whom they were made, yea, and destroying that which they 
themselves were made! But I, O my God and my Joy, do hence also sing a hymn unto Thee, and offer a 
sacrifice of praise unto my Sanctifier, because those beautiful patterns, which through the medium of 
men’s souls are conveyed into their artistic hands, emanate from that Beauty which is above our souls, 
which my soul sigheth after day and night. But as for the makers and followers of those outward beauties, 
they from thence derive the way of approving them, but not of using them. And though they see Him not, 
yet is He there, that they might not go astray, but keep their strength for Thee, and not dissipate it upon 
delicious lassitudes. And I, though I both say and perceive this, impede my course with such beauties, but 


Thou dost rescue me, O Lord, Thou dost rescue me; “for Thy loving-kindness is before mine eyes.” For I 
am taken miserably, and Thou rescuest me mercifully; sometimes not perceiving it, in that I had come 
upon them hesitatingly; at other times with pain, because I was held fast by them. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
ANOTHER KIND OF TEMPTATION IS CURIOSITY, WHICH IS STIMULATED BY THE LUST OF THE EYES 


54. In addition to this there is another form of temptation, more complex in its peril. For besides that 
concupiscence of the flesh which lieth in the gratification of all senses and pleasures, wherein its slaves 
who “are far from Thee perish,” there pertaineth to the soul, through the same senses of the body, a 
certain vain and curious longing, cloaked under the name of knowledge and learning, not of having 
pleasure in the flesh, but of making experiments through the flesh. This longing, since it originates in an 
appetite for knowledge, and the sight being the chief amongst the senses in the acquisition of knowledge, 
is called in divine language, “the lust of the eyes.” For seeing belongeth properly to the eyes; yet we apply 
this word to the other senses also, when we exercise them in the search after knowledge. For we do not 
say, Listen how it glows, smell how it glistens, taste how it shines, or feel how it flashes, since all these are 
said to be seen. And yet we say not only, See how it shineth, which the eyes alone can perceive; but also, 
See how it soundeth, see how it smelleth, see how it tasteth, see how hard it is. And thus the general 
experience of the senses, as was said before, is termed “the lust of the eyes,” because the function of 
seeing, wherein the eyes hold the pre-eminence, the other senses by way of similitude take possession of, 
whensoever they seek out any knowledge. 


55. But by this is it more clearly discerned, when pleasure and when curiosity is pursued by the senses; 
for pleasure follows after objects that are beautiful, melodious, fragrant, savoury, soft; but curiosity, for 
experiment’s sake, seeks the contrary of these,—not with a view of undergoing uneasiness, but from the 
passion of experimenting upon and knowing them. For what pleasure is there to see, in a lacerated 
corpse, that which makes you shudder? And yet if it lie near, we flock thither, to be made sad, and to turn 
pale. Even in sleep they fear lest they should see it. Just as if when awake any one compelled them to go 
and see it, or any report of its beauty had attracted them! Thus also is it with the other senses, which it 
were tedious to pursue. From this malady of curiosity are all those strange sights exhibited in the theatre. 
Hence do we proceed to search out the secret powers of nature (which is beside our end), which to know 
profits not, and wherein men desire nothing but to know. Hence, too, with that same end of perverted 
knowledge we consult magical arts. Hence, again, even in religion itself, is God tempted, when signs and 
wonders are eagerly asked of Him,—not desired for any saving end, but to make trial only. 


56. In this so vast a wilderness, replete with snares and dangers, lo, many of them have I lopped off, and 
expelled from my heart, as Thou, O God of my salvation, hast enabled me to do. And yet when dare I say, 
since so many things of this kind buzz around our daily life,—when dare I say that no such thing makes me 
intent to see it, or creates in me vain solicitude? It is true that the theatres never now carry me away, nor 
do I now care to know the courses of the stars, nor hath my soul at any time consulted departed spirits; all 
sacrilegious oaths I abhor. O Lord my God, to whom I owe all humble and single-hearted service, with 
what subtlety of suggestion does the enemy influence me to require some sign from Thee! But by our 
King, and by our pure land chaste country Jerusalem, I beseech Thee, that as any consenting unto such 
thoughts is far from me, so may it always be farther and farther. But when I entreat Thee for the salvation 
of any, the end I aim at is far otherwise, and Thou who doest what Thou wilt, givest and wilt give me 
willingly to “follow” Thee. 


57. Nevertheless, in how many most minute and contemptible things is our curiosity daily tempted, and 
who can number how often we succumb? How often, when people are narrating idle tales, do we begin by 
tolerating them, lest we should give offence unto the weak; and then gradually we listen willingly! I do not 
now-a-days go to the circus to see a dog chasing a hare; but if by chance I pass such a coursing in the 
fields, it possibly distracts me even from some serious thought, and draws me after it,—not that I turn the 
body of my beast aside, but the inclination of my mind. And except Thou, by demonstrating to me my 
weakness, dost speedily warn me, either through the sight itself, by some reflection to rise to Thee, or 
wholly to despise and pass it by, I, vain one, am absorbed by it. How is it, when sitting at home, a lizard 
catching flies, or a spider entangling them as they rush into her nets, oftentimes arrests me? Is the feeling 
of curiosity not the same because these are such tiny creatures? From them I proceed to praise Thee, the 
wonderful Creator and Disposer of all things; but it is not this that first attracts my attention. It is one 
thing to get up quickly, and another not to fall, and of such things is my life full; and my only hope is in 
Thy exceeding great mercy. For when this heart of ours is made the receptacle of such things, and bears 
crowds of this abounding vanity, then are our prayers often interrupted and disturbed thereby; and whilst 
in Thy presence we direct the voice of our heart to Thine ears, this so great a matter is broken off by the 
influx of I know not what idle thoughts. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
A THIRD KIND IS “PRIDE” WHICH IS PLEASING TO MAN, NOT TO GOD 


58. Shall we, then, account this too amongst such things as are to be lightly esteemed, or shall anything 
restore us to hope, save Thy complete mercy, since Thou hast begun to change us? And Thou knowest to 
what extent Thou hast already changed me, Thou who first healest me of the lust of vindicating myself, 
that so Thou mightest forgive all my remaining “iniquities,” and heal all my “diseases,” and redeem my 
life from corruption, and crown me with “loving-kindness and tender mercies,” and satisfy my desire with 
“good things;” who didst restrain my pride with Thy fear, and subdue my neck to Thy “yoke.” And now I 
bear it, and it is “light” unto me, because so hast Thou promised, and made it, and so in truth it was, 
though I knew it not, when I feared to take it up. But, O Lord,—Thou who alone reignest without pride, 
because Thou art the only true Lord, who hast no lord,—hath this third kind of temptation left me, or can 
it leave me during this life? 


59. The desire to be feared and loved of men, with no other view than that I may experience a joy therein 
which is no joy, is a miserable life, and unseemly ostentation. Hence especially it arises that we do not 
love Thee, nor devoutly fear Thee. And therefore dost Thou resist the proud, but givest grace unto the 
humble; and Thou thunderest upon the ambitious designs of the world, and “the foundations of the hills” 
tremble. Because now certain offices of human society render it necessary to be loved and feared of men, 
the adversary of our true blessedness presseth hard upon us, everywhere scattering his snares of “well 
done, well done;” that while acquiring them eagerly, we may be caught unawares, and disunite our joy 
from Thy truth, and fix it on the deceits of men; and take pleasure in being loved and feared, not for Thy 
sake, but in Thy stead, by which means, being made like unto him, he may have them as his, not in 
harmony of love, but in the fellowship of punishment; who aspired to exalt his throne in the north, that 
dark and cold they might serve him, imitating Thee in perverse and distorted ways. But we, O Lord, lo, we 
are Thy “little flock;” do Thou possess us, stretch Thy wings over us, and let us take refuge under them. 
Be Thou our glory; let us be loved for Thy sake, and Thy word feared in us. They who desire to be 
commended of men when Thou blamest, will not be defended of men when Thou judgest; nor will they be 
delivered when Thou condemnest. But when not the sinner is praised in the desires of his soul, nor he 
blessed who doeth unjustly, but a man is praised for some gift that Thou hast bestowed upon him, and he 
is more gratified at the praise for himself, than that he possesses the gift for which he is praised, such a 
one is praised while Thou blamest. And better truly is he who praised than the one who was praised. For 
the gift of God in man was pleasing to the one, while the other was better pleased with the gift of man 
than that of God. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


HE IS FORCIBLY GOADED ON BY THE LOVE OF PRAISE 


60. By these temptations, O Lord, are we daily tried; yea, unceasingly are we tried. Our daily “furnace” is 
the human tongue. And in this respect also dost Thou command us to be continent. Give what Thou 
commandest, and command what Thou wilt. Regarding this matter, Thou knowest the groans of my heart, 
and the rivers of mine eyes. For I am not able to ascertain how far I am clean of this plague, and I stand in 
great fear of my “secret faults,” which Thine eyes perceive, though mine do not. For in other kinds of 
temptations I have some sort of power of examining myself; but in this, hardly any. For, both as regards 
the pleasures of the flesh and an idle curiosity, I see how far I have been able to hold my mind in check 
when I do without them, either voluntarily or by reason of their not being at hand; for then I inquire of 
myself how much more or less troublesome it is to me not to have them. Riches truly which are sought for 
in order that they may minister to some one of these three “lusts,” or to two, or the whole of them, if the 
mind be not able to see clearly whether, when it hath them, it despiseth them, they may be cast on one 
side, that so it may prove itself. But if we desire to test our power of doing without praise, need we live ill, 
and that so flagitiously and immoderately as that every one who knows us shall detest us? What greater 
madness than this can be either said or conceived? But if praise both is wont and ought to be the 
companion of a good life and of good works, we should as little forego its companionship as a good life 
itself. But unless a thing be absent, I do not know whether I shall be contented or troubled at being 
without it. 


61. What, then, do I confess unto Thee, O Lord, in this kind of temptation? What, save that I am delighted 
with praise, but more with the truth itself than with praise? For were I to have my choice, whether I had 
rather, being mad, or astray on all things, be praised by all men, or, being firm and well-assured in the 
truth, be blamed by all, I see which I should choose. Yet would I be unwilling that the approval of another 
should even add to my joy for any good I have. Yet I admit that it doth increase it, and, more than that, 
that dispraise doth diminish it. And when I am disquieted at this misery of mine, an excuse presents itself 
to me, the value of which Thou, God, knowest, for it renders me uncertain. For since it is not continency 
alone that Thou hast enjoined upon us, that is, from what things to hold back our love, but righteousness 
also, that is, upon what to bestow it, and hast wished us to love not Thee only, but also our neighbour,— 
often, when gratified by intelligent praise, I appear to myself to be gratified by the proficiency or 
towardliness of my neighbour, and again to be sorry for evil in him when I hear him dispraise either that 
which he understands not, or is good. For Iam sometimes grieved at mine own praise, either when those 
things which I am displeased at in myself be praised in me, or even lesser and trifling goods are more 
valued than they should be. But, again, how do I know whether I am thus affected, because I am unwilling 
that he who praiseth me should differ from me concerning myself—not as being moved with consideration 


for him, but because the same good things which please me in myself are more pleasing to me when they 
also please another? For, in a sort, I am not praised when my judgment of myself is not praised; since 
either those things which are displeasing to me are praised, or those more so which are less pleasing to 
me. Am I then uncertain of myself in this matter? 


62. Behold, O Truth, in Thee do I see that I ought not to be moved at my own praises for my own sake, but 
for my neighbour’s good. And whether it be so, in truth I know not. For concerning this I know less of 
myself than dost Thou. I beseech Thee now, O my God, to reveal to me myself also, that I may confess unto 
my brethren, who are to pray for me, what I find in myself weak. Once again let me more diligently 
examine myself. If, in mine own praise, I am moved with consideration for my neighbour, why am I less 
moved if some other man be unjustly dispraised than if it be myself? Why am I more irritated at that 
reproach which is cast upon myself, than at that which is with equal injustice cast upon another in my 
presence? Am I ignorant of this also? or does it remain that I deceive myself, and do not the “truth” before 
Thee in my heart and tongue? Put such madness far from me, O Lord, lest my mouth be to me the oil of 
sinners, to anoint my head. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


VAIN-GLORY IS THE HIGHEST DANGER 


63. “I am poor and needy,” yet better am I while in secret groanings I displease myself, and seek for Thy 
mercy, until what is lacking in me be renewed and made complete, even up to that peace of which the eye 
of the proud is ignorant. Yet the word which proceedeth out of the mouth, and actions known to men, have 
a most dangerous temptation from the love of praise, which, for the establishing of a certain excellency of 
our own, gathers together solicited suffrages. It tempts, even when within I reprove myself for it, on the 
very ground that it is reproved; and often man glories more vainly of the very scorn of vain-glory; 
wherefore it is not any longer scorn of vain-glory whereof it glories, for he does not truly contemn it when 
he inwardly glories. 


CHAPTER XXxIX 


OF THE VICE OF THOSE WHO, WHILE PLEASING THEMSELVES, DISPLEASE GOD 


64. Within also, within is another evil, arising out of the same kind of temptation; whereby they become 
empty who please themselves in themselves, although they please not, or displease, or aim at pleasing 
others. But in pleasing themselves, they much displease Thee, not merely taking pleasure in things not 
good as if they were good, but in Thy good things as though they were their own; or even as if in Thine, 
yet as though of their own merits; or even as if though of Thy grace, yet not with friendly rejoicings, but 
as envying that grace to others. In all these and similar perils and labours Thou perceivest the trembling 
of my heart, and I rather feel my wounds to be cured by Thee than not inflicted by me. 


CHAPTER XL 


THE ONLY SAFE RESTING-PLACE FOR THE SOUL IS TO BE FOUND IN GOD 


65. Where hast Thou not accompanied me, O Truth, teaching me both what to avoid and what to desire, 
when I submitted to Thee what I could perceive of sublunary things, and asked Thy counsel? With my 
external senses, as I could, I viewed the world, and noted the life which my body derives from me, and 
these my senses. Thence I advanced inwardly into the recesses of my memory,—the manifold rooms, 
wondrously full of multitudinous wealth; and I considered and was afraid, and could discern none of these 
things without Thee, and found none of them to be Thee. Nor was I myself the discoverer of these things, 
—I, who went over them all, and laboured to distinguish and to value everything according to its dignity, 
accepting some things upon the report of my senses, and questioning about others which I felt to be 
mixed up with myself, distinguishing and numbering the reporters themselves, and in the vast storehouse 
of my memory investigating some things, laying up others, taking out others. Neither was I myself when I 
did this (that is, that ability of mine whereby I did it), nor was it Thou, for Thou art that never-failing light 
which I took counsel of as to them all, whether they were what they were, and what was their worth; and I 
heard Thee teaching and commanding me. And this I do often; this is a delight to me, and, as far as I can 
get relief from necessary duties, to this gratification do I resort. Nor in all these which I review when 
consulting Thee, find I a secure place for my soul, save in Thee, into whom my scattered members may be 
gathered together, and nothing of me depart from Thee. And sometimes Thou dost introduce me to a most 
rare affection, inwardly, to an inexplicable sweetness, which, if it should be perfected in me, I know not to 
what point that life might not arrive. But by these wretched weights of mine do I relapse into these things, 
and am sucked in by my old customs, and am held, and sorrow much, yet am much held. To such an extent 
does the burden of habit press us down. In this way I can be, but will not; in that I will, but cannot,—on 
both ways miserable. 


CHAPTER XLI 


HAVING CONQUERED HIS TRIPLE DESIRE, HE ARRIVES AT SALVATION 


66. And thus have I reflected upon the wearinesses of my sins, in that threefold “lust,” and have invoked 
Thy right hand to my aid. For with a wounded heart have I seen Thy brightness, and being beaten back I 
exclaimed, “Who can attain unto it?” “I am cut off from before Thine eyes.” Thou art the Truth, who 
presidest over all things, but I, through my covetousness, wished not to lose Thee, but with Thee wished 
to possess a lie; as no one wishes so to speak falsely as himself to be ignorant of the truth. So then I lost 
Thee, because Thou deignest not to be enjoyed with a lie. 


CHAPTER XLII 


IN WHAT MANNER MANY SOUGHT THE MEDIATOR 


67. Whom could I find to reconcile me to Thee? Was I to solicit the angels? By what prayer? By what 
sacraments? Many striving to return unto Thee, and not able of themselves, have, as I am told, tried this, 
and have fallen into a longing for curious visions, and were held worthy to be deceived. For they, being 
exalted, sought Thee by the pride of learning, thrusting themselves forward rather than beating their 
breasts, and so by correspondence of heart drew unto themselves the princes of the air, the conspirators 
and companions in pride, by whom, through the power of magic, they were deceived, seeking a mediator 
by whom they might be cleansed; but none was there. For the devil it was, transforming himself into an 
angel of light. And he much allured proud flesh, in that he had no fleshly body. For they were mortal, and 
sinful; but Thou, O Lord, to whom they arrogantly sought to be reconciled, art immortal, and sinless. But a 
mediator between God and man ought to have something like unto God, and something like unto man; lest 
being in both like unto man, he should be far from God; or if in both like unto God, he should be far from 
man, and so should not be a mediator. That deceitful mediator, then, by whom in Thy secret judgments 
pride deserved to be deceived, hath one thing in common with man, that is, sin; another he would appear 
to have with God, and, not being clothed with mortality of flesh, would boast that he was immortal. But 
since “the wages of sin is death,” this hath he in common with men, that together with them he should be 
condemned to death. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
THAT JESUS CHRIST, AT THE SAME TIME GOD AND MAN, IS THE TRUE AND MOST EFFICACIOUS MEDIATOR 


68. But the true Mediator, whom in Thy secret mercy Thou hast pointed out to the humble, and didst send, 
that by His example also they might learn the same humility—that “Mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus,” appeared between mortal sinners and the immortal Just One—mortal with men, just 
with God; that because the reward of righteousness is life and peace, He might, by righteousness 
conjoined with God, cancel the death of justified sinners, which He willed to have in common with them. 
Hence He was pointed out to holy men of old; to the intent that they, through faith in His Passion to come, 
even as we through faith in that which is past, might be saved. For as man He was Mediator; but as the 
Word He was not between, because equal to God, and God with God, and together with the Holy Spirit 
one God. 


69. How hast Thou loved us, O good Father, who sparedst not Thine only Son, but deliveredst Him up for 
us wicked ones! How hast Thou loved us, for whom He, who thought it no robbery to be equal with Thee, 
“became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross;” He alone “free among the dead,” that had 
power to lay down His life, and power to take it again; for us was He unto Thee both Victor and Victim, 
and the Victor as being the Victim; for us was He unto Thee both Priest and Sacrifice, and Priest as being 
the Sacrifice; of slaves making us Thy sons, by being born of Thee, and serving us. Rightly, then, is my 
hope strongly fixed on Him, that Thou wilt heal all my diseases by Him who sitteth at Thy right hand and 
maketh intercession for us; else should I utterly despair. For numerous and great are my infirmities, yea, 
numerous and great are they; but Thy medicine is greater. We might think that Thy Word was removed 
from union with man, and despair of ourselves had He not been “made flesh and dwelt among us.” 


70. Terrified by my sins and the load of my misery, I had resolved in my heart, and meditated flight into 
the wilderness; but Thou didst forbid me, and didst strengthen me, saying, therefore, Christ “died for all, 
that they which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him which died for them.” 
Behold, O Lord, I cast my care upon Thee, that I may live, and “behold wondrous things out of Thy law.” 
Thou knowest my unskilfulness and my infirmities; teach me, and heal me. Thine only Son—He “in whom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge”—hath redeemed me with His blood. Let not the proud 
speak evil of me, because I consider my ransom, and eat and drink, and distribute; and poor, desire to be 
satisfied from Him, together with those who eat and are satisfied, and they praise the Lord that seek him. 


Book XI 


The design of his confessions being declared, he seeks from God the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
and begins to expound the words of Genesis I. I, concerning the creation of the world. The questions of 
rash disputers being refuted, “What did God before he created the world?” That he might the better 
overcome his opponents, he adds a copious disquisition concerning time. 


CHAPTER I 
BY CONFESSION HE DESIRES TO STIMULATE TOWARDS GOD HIS OWN LOVE AND THAT OF HIS READERS 


1. O Lord, since eternity is Thine, art Thou ignorant of the things which I say unto Thee? Or seest Thou at 
the time that which cometh to pass in time? Why, therefore, do I place before Thee so many relations of 
things? Not surely that Thou mightest know them through me, but that I may awaken my own love and 
that of my readers towards Thee, that we may all say, “Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised.” I 
have already said, and shall say, for the love of Thy love do I this. For we also pray, and yet Truth says, 
“Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask Him.” Therefore do we make known unto 
Thee our love, in confessing unto Thee our own miseries and Thy mercies upon us, that Thou mayest free 
us altogether, since Thou hast begun, that we may cease to be wretched in ourselves, and that we may be 
blessed in Thee; since Thou hast called us, that we may be poor in spirit, and meek, and mourners, and 
hungering and athirst after righteousness, and merciful, and pure in heart, and peacemakers. Behold, I 
have told unto Thee many things, which I could and which I would, for Thou first wouldest that I should 
confess unto Thee, the Lord my God, for Thou art good, since Thy “mercy endureth for ever.” 


CHAPTER II 
HE BEGS OF GOD THAT THROUGH THE HOLY SCRIPTURES HE MAY BE LED TO TRUTH 


2. But when shall I suffice with the tongue of my pen to express all Thy exhortations, and all Thy terrors, 
and comforts, and guidances, whereby Thou hast led me to preach Thy Word and to dispense Thy 
Sacrament unto Thy people? And if I suffice to utter these things in order, the drops of time are dear to 
me. Long time have I burned to meditate in Thy law, and in it to confess to Thee my knowledge and 
ignorance, the beginning of Thine enlightening, and the remains of my darkness, until infirmity be 
swallowed up by strength. And I would not that to aught else those hours should flow away, which I find 
free from the necessities of refreshing my body, and the care of my mind, and of the service which we owe 
to men, and which, though we owe not, even yet we pay. 


3. O Lord my God, hear my prayer, and let Thy mercy regard my longing, since it bums not for myself 
alone, but because it desires to benefit brotherly charity; and Thou seest into my heart, that so it is. I 
would sacrifice to Thee the service of my thought and tongue; and do Thou give what I may offer unto 
Thee. For “I am poor and needy,” Thou rich unto all that call upon Thee, who free from care carest for us. 
Circumcise from all rashness and from all lying my inward and outward lips. Let Thy Scriptures be my 
chaste delights. Neither let me be deceived in them, nor deceive out of them. Lord, hear and pity, O Lord 
my God, light of the blind, and strength of the weak; even also light of those that see, and strength of the 
strong, hearken unto my soul, and hear it crying “out of the depths.” For unless Thine ears be present in 
the depths also, whither shall we go? whither shall we cry? “The day is Thine, and the night also is Thine.” 
At Thy nod the moments flee by. Grant thereof space for our meditations amongst the hidden things of Thy 
law, nor close it against us who knock. For not in vain hast Thou willed that the obscure secret of so many 
pages should be written. Nor is it that those forests have not their harts, betaking themselves therein, and 
ranging, and walking, and feeding, lying down, and ruminating. Perfect me, O Lord, and reveal them unto 
me. Behold, Thy voice is my joy, Thy voice surpasseth the abundance of pleasures. Give that which I love, 
for I do love; and this hast Thou given. Abandon not Thine own gifts, nor despise Thy grass that thirsteth. 
Let me confess unto Thee whatsoever I shall have found in Thy books, and let me hear the voice of praise, 
and let me imbibe Thee, and reflect on the wonderful things of Thy law; even from the beginning, wherein 
Thou madest the heaven and the earth, unto the everlasting kingdom of Thy holy city that is with Thee. 


4. Lord, have mercy on me and hear my desire. For I think that it is not of the earth, nor of gold and silver, 
and precious stones, nor gorgeous apparel, nor honours and powers, nor the pleasures of the flesh, nor 
necessaries for the body, and this life of our pilgrimage; all which are added to those that seek Thy 
kingdom and Thy righteousness. Behold, O Lord my God, whence is my desire. The unrighteous have told 
me of delights, but not such as Thy law, O Lord. Behold whence is my desire. Behold, Father, look and see, 
and approve; and let it be pleasing in the sight of Thy mercy, that I may find grace before Thee, that the 
secret things of Thy Word may be opened unto me when I knock. I beseech, by our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy 


Son, “the Man of Thy right hand, the Son of man, whom Thou madest strong for Thyself,” as Thy Mediator 
and ours, through whom Thou hast sought us, although not seeking Thee, but didst seek us that we might 
seek Thee,—Thy Word through whom Thou hast made all things, and amongst them me also, Thy Only- 
begotten, through whom Thou hast called to adoption the believing people, and therein me also. I beseech 
Thee through Him, who sitteth at Thy right hand, and “maketh intercession for us,” “in whom are hid all 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” Him do I seek in Thy books. Of Him did Moses write; this saith 


Himself; this saith the Truth. 


CHAPTER III 
HE BEGINS FROM THE CREATION OF THE WORLD—NOT UNDERSTANDING THE HEBREW TEXT 


5. Let me hear and understand how in the beginning Thou didst make the heaven and the earth. Moses 
wrote this; he wrote and departed,—passed hence from Thee to Thee. Nor now is he before me; for if he 
were I would hold him, and ask him, and would adjure him by Thee that he would open unto me these 
things, and I would lend the ears of my body to the sounds bursting forth from his mouth. And should he 
speak in the Hebrew tongue, in vain would it beat on my senses, nor would aught touch my mind; but if in 
Latin, I should know what he said. But whence should I know whether he said what was true? But if I 
knew this even, should I know it from him? Verily within me, within in the chamber of my thought, Truth, 
neither Hebrew, nor Greek, nor Latin, nor barbarian, without the organs of voice and tongue, without the 
sound of syllables, would say, “He speaks the truth,” and I, forthwith assured of it, confidently would say 
unto that man of Thine, “Thou speakest the truth.” As, then, I cannot inquire of him, I beseech Thee,— 
Thee, O Truth, full of whom he spake truth,—Thee, my God, I beseech, forgive my sins; and do Thou, who 
didst give to that Thy servant to speak these things, grant to me also to understand them. 


CHAPTER IV 
HEAVEN AND EARTH CRY OUT THAT THEY HAVE BEEN CREATED BY GOD 


6. Behold, the heaven and earth are; they proclaim that they were made, for they are changed and varied. 
Whereas whatsoever hath not been made, and yet hath being, hath nothing in it which there was not 
before; this is what it is to be changed and varied. They also proclaim that they made not themselves; 
“therefore we are, because we have been made; we were not therefore before we were, so that we could 
have made ourselves.” And the voice of those that speak is in itself an evidence. Thou, therefore, Lord, 
didst make these things; Thou who art beautiful, for they are beautiful; Thou who art good, for they are 
good; Thou who art, for they are. Nor even so are they beautiful, nor good, nor are they, as Thou their 
Creator art; compared with whom they are neither beautiful, nor good, nor are at all. These things we 
know, thanks be to Thee. And our knowledge, compared with Thy knowledge, is ignorance. 


CHAPTER V 
GOD CREATED THE WORLD NOT FROM ANY CERTAIN MATTER, BUT IN HIS OWN WORD 


7. But how didst Thou make the heaven and the earth, and what was the instrument of Thy so mighty 
work? For it was not as a human worker fashioning body from body, according to the fancy of his mind, in 
somewise able to assign a form which it perceives in itself by its inner eye. And whence should he be able 
to do this, hadst not Thou made that mind? And he assigns to it already existing, and as it were having a 
being, a form, as clay, or stone, or wood, or gold, or such like. And whence should these things be, hadst 
not Thou appointed them? Thou didst make for the workman his body,—Thou the mind commanding the 
limbs,—Thou the matter whereof he makes anything,—Thou the capacity whereby he may apprehend his 
art, and see within what he may do without,—Thou the sense of his body, by which, as by an interpreter, 
he may from mind unto matter convey that which he doeth, and report to his mind what may have been 
done, that it within may consult the truth, presiding over itself, whether it be well done. All these things 
praise Thee, the Creator of all. But how dost Thou make them? How, O God, didst Thou make heaven and 
earth? Truly, neither in the heaven nor in the earth didst Thou make heaven and earth; nor in the air, nor 
in the waters, since these also belong to the heaven and the earth; nor in the whole world didst Thou 
make the whole world; because there was no place wherein it could be made before it was made, that it 
might be; nor didst Thou hold anything in Thy hand wherewith to make heaven and earth. For whence 
couldest Thou have what Thou hadst not made, whereof to make anything? For what is, save because 
Thou art? Therefore Thou didst speak and they were made, and in Thy Word Thou madest these things. 


CHAPTER VI 
HE DID NOT, HOWEVER, CREATE IT BY A SOUNDING AND PASSING WORD 


8. But how didst Thou speak? Was it in that manner in which the voice came from the cloud, saying, “This 
is my beloved Son”? For that voice was uttered and passed away, began and ended. The syllables sounded 
and passed by, the second after the first, the third after the second, and thence in order, until the last 
after the rest, and silence after the last. Hence it is clear and plain that the motion of a creature 


expressed it, itself temporal, obeying Thy Eternal will. And these thy words formed at the time, the outer 
ear conveyed to the intelligent mind, whose inner ear lay attentive to Thy eternal word. But it compared 
these words sounding in time with Thy eternal word in silence, and said, “It is different, very different. 
These words are far beneath me, nor are they, since they flee and pass away; but the Word of my Lord 
remaineth above me for ever.” If, then, in sounding and fleeting words Thou didst say that heaven and 
earth should be made, and didst thus make heaven and earth, there was already a corporeal creature 
before heaven and earth by whose temporal motions that voice might take its course in time. But there 
was nothing corporeal before heaven and earth; or if there were, certainly Thou without a transitory voice 
hadst created that whence Thou wouldest make the passing voice, by which to say that the heaven and 
the earth should be made. For whatsoever that were of which such a voice was made, unless it were made 
by Thee, it could not be at all. By what word of Thine was it decreed that a body might be made, whereby 
these words might be made? 


CHAPTER VII 


BY HIS CO-ETERNAL WORD HE SPEAKS, AND ALL THINGS ARE DONE 


9. Thou callest us, therefore, to understand the Word, God with Thee, God, which is spoken eternally, and 
by it are all things spoken eternally. For what was spoken was not finished, and another spoken until all 
were spoken; but all things at once and for ever. For otherwise have we time and change, and not a true 
eternity, nor a true immortality. This I know, O my God, and give thanks. I know, I confess to Thee, O Lord, 
and whosoever is not unthankful to certain truth, knows and blesses Thee with me. We know, O Lord, we 
know; since in proportion as anything is not what it was, and is what it was not, in that proportion does it 
die and arise. Not anything, therefore, of Thy Word giveth place and cometh into place again, because it is 
truly immortal and eternal. And, therefore, unto the Word co-eternal with Thee, Thou dost at once and for 
ever say all that Thou dost say; and whatever Thou sayest shall be made, is made; nor dost Thou make 
otherwise than by speaking; yet all things are not made both together and everlasting which Thou makest 
by speaking. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THAT WORD ITSELF IS THE BEGINNING OF ALL THINGS, IN THE WHICH WE ARE INSTRUCTED AS TO 
EVANGELICAL TRUTH 


10. Why is this, I beseech Thee, O Lord my God? I see it, however; but how I shall express it, I know not, 
unless that everything which begins to be and ceases to be, then begins and ceases when in Thy eternal 
Reason it is known that it ought to begin or cease where nothing beginneth or ceaseth. The same is Thy 
Word, which is also “the Beginning,” because also It speaketh unto us. Thus, in the gospel He speaketh 
through the flesh; and this sounded outwardly in the ears of men, that it might be believed and sought 
inwardly, and that it might be found in the eternal Truth, where the good and only Master teacheth all His 
disciples. There, O Lord, I hear Thy voice, the voice of one speaking unto me, since He speaketh unto us 
who teacheth us. But He that teacheth us not, although He speaketh, speaketh not to us. Moreover, who 
teacheth us, unless it be the immutable Truth? For even when we are admonished through a changeable 
creature, we are led to the Truth immutable. There we learn truly while we stand and hear Him, and 
rejoice greatly “because of the Bridegroom’s voice,” restoring us to that whence we are. And, therefore, 
the Beginning, because unless It remained, there would not, where we strayed, be whither to return. But 
when we return from error, it is by knowing that we return. But that we may know, He teacheth us, 
because He is the Beginning and speaketh unto us. 


CHAPTER IX 
WISDOM AND THE BEGINNING 


11. In this Beginning, O God, hast Thou made heaven and earth,—in Thy Word, in Thy Son, in Thy Power, 
in Thy Wisdom, in Thy Truth, wondrously speaking and wondrously making. Who shall comprehend? who 
shall relate it? What is that which shines through me, and strikes my heart without injury, and I both 
shudder and burn? I shudder inasmuch as I am unlike it; and I burn inasmuch as I am like it. It is Wisdom 
itself that shines through me, clearing my cloudiness, which again overwhelms me, fainting from it, in the 
darkness and amount of my punishment. For my strength is brought down in need, so that I cannot endure 
my blessings, until Thou, O Lord, who hast been gracious to all mine iniquities, heal also all mine 
infirmities; because Thou shalt also redeem my life from corruption, and crown me with Thy loving- 
kindness and mercy, and shalt satisfy my desire with good things, because my youth shall be renewed like 
the eagle’s. For by hope we are saved; and through patience we await Thy promises. Let him that is able 
hear Thee discoursing within. I will with confidence cry out from Thy oracle, How wonderful are Thy 
works, O Lord, in Wisdom hast Thou made them all. And this Wisdom is the Beginning, and in that 
Beginning hast Thou made heaven and earth. 


CHAPTER X 
THE RASHNESS OF THOSE WHO INQUIRE WHAT GOD DID BEFORE HE CREATED HEAVEN AND EARTH 


12. Lo, are they not full of their ancient way, who say to us, “What was God doing before He made heaven 
and earth? For if,” say they, “He were unoccupied, and did nothing, why does He not for ever also, and 
from henceforth, cease from working, as in times past He did? For if any new motion has arisen in God, 
and a new will, to form a creature which He had never before formed, however can that be a true eternity 
where there ariseth a will which was not before? For the will of God is not a creature, but before the 
creature; because nothing could be created unless the will of the Creator were before it. The will of God, 
therefore, pertaineth to His very Substance. But if anything hath arisen in the Substance of God which 
was not before, that Substance is not truly called eternal. But if it was the eternal will of God that the 
creature should be, why was not the creature also from eternity?” 


CHAPTER XI 


THEY WHO ASK THIS HAVE NOT AS YET KNOWN THE ETERNITY OF GOD, WHICH IS EXEMPT FROM THE RELATION 
OF TIME 


13. Those who say these things do not as yet understand Thee, O Thou Wisdom of God, Thou light of 
souls; not as yet do they understand how these things be made which are made by and in Thee. They even 
endeavour to comprehend things eternal; but as yet their heart flieth about in the past and future motions 
of things, and is still wavering. Who shall hold it and fix it, that it may rest a little, and by degrees catch 
the glory of that everstanding eternity, and compare it with the times which never stand, and see that it is 
incomparable; and that a long time cannot become long, save from the many motions that pass by, which 
cannot at the same instant be prolonged; but that in the Eternal nothing passeth away, but that the whole 
is present; but no time is wholly present; and let him see that all time past is forced on by the future, and 
that all the future followeth from the past, and that all, both past and future, is created and issues from 
that which is always present? Who will hold the heart of man, that it may stand still, and see how the still- 
standing eternity, itself neither future nor past, uttereth the times future and past? Can my hand 
accomplish this, or the hand of my mouth by persuasion bring about a thing so great? 


CHAPTER XII 
WHAT GOD DID BEFORE THE CREATION OF THE WORLD 


14. Behold, I answer to him who asks, “What was God doing before He made heaven and earth?” I answer 
not, as a certain person is reported to have done facetiously (avoiding the pressure of the question), “He 
was preparing hell,” saith he, “for those who pry into mysteries.” It is one thing to perceive, another to 
laugh,—these things I answer not. For more willingly would I have answered, “I know not what I know 
not,” than that I should make him a laughing-stock who asketh deep things, and gain praise as one who 
answereth false things. But I say that Thou, our God, art the Creator of every creature; and if by the term 
“heaven and earth” every creature is understood, I boldly say, “That before God made heaven and earth, 
He made not anything. For if He did, what did He make unless the creature?” And would that I knew 
whatever I desire to know to my advantage, as I know that no creature was made before any creature was 
made. 


CHAPTER XIII 


BEFORE THE TIMES CREATED BY GOD, TIMES WERE NOT 


15. But if the roving thought of any one should wander through the images of bygone time, and wonder 
that Thou, the God Almighty, and All-creating, and All-sustaining, the Architect of heaven and earth, didst 
for innumerable ages refrain from so great a work before Thou wouldst make it, let him awake and 
consider that he wonders at false things. For whence could innumerable ages pass by which Thou didst 
not make, since Thou art the Author and Creator of all ages? Or what times should those be which were 
not made by Thee? Or how should they pass by if they had not been? Since, therefore, Thou art the 
Creator of all times, if any time was before Thou madest heaven and earth, why is it said that Thou didst 
refrain from working? For that very time Thou madest, nor could times pass by before Thou madest times. 
But if before heaven and earth there was no time, why is it asked, What didst Thou then? For there was no 
“then” when time was not. 


16. Nor dost Thou by time precede time; else wouldest not Thou precede all times. But in the excellency 
of an ever-present eternity, Thou precedest all times past, and survivest all future times, because they are 
future, and when they have come they will be past; but “Thou art the same, and Thy years shall have no 
end.” Thy years neither go nor come; but ours both go and come, that all may come. All Thy years stand at 
once since they do stand; nor were they when departing excluded by coming years, because they pass not 
away; but all these of ours shall be when all shall cease to be. Thy years are one day, and Thy day is not 
daily, but today; because Thy today yields not with tomorrow, for neither doth it follow yesterday. Thy 


today is eternity; therefore didst Thou beget the Co-eternal, to whom Thou saidst, “This day have I 
begotten Thee.” Thou hast made all time; and before all times Thou art, nor in any time was there not 
time. 


CHAPTER XIV 


NEITHER TIME PAST NOR FUTURE, BUT THE PRESENT ONLY, REALLY IS 


17. At no time, therefore, hadst Thou not made anything, because Thou hadst made time itself. And no 
times are co-eternal with Thee, because Thou remainest for ever; but should these continue, they would 
not be times. For what is time? Who can easily and briefly explain it? Who even in thought can 
comprehend it, even to the pronouncing of a word concerning it? But what in speaking do we refer to 
more familiarly and knowingly than time? And certainly we understand when we speak of it; we 
understand also when we hear it spoken of by another. What, then, is time? If no one ask of me, I know; if 
I wish to explain to him who asks, I know not. Yet I say with confidence, that I know that if nothing passed 
away, there would not be past time; and if nothing were coming, there would not be future time; and if 
nothing were, there would not be present time. Those two times, therefore, past and future, how are they, 
when even the past now is not; and the future is not as yet? But should the present be always present, and 
should it not pass into time past, time truly it could not be, but eternity. If, then, time present—if it be time 
—only comes into existence because it passes into time past, how do we say that even this is, whose cause 
of being is that it shall not be—namely, so that we cannot truly say that time is, unless because it tends not 
to be? 


CHAPTER XV 
THERE IS ONLY A MOMENT OF PRESENT TIME 


18. And yet we say that “time is long and time is short;” nor do we speak of this save of time past and 
future. A long time past, for example, we call a hundred years ago; in like manner a long time to come, a 
hundred years hence. But a short time past we call, say, ten days ago: and a short time to come, ten days 
hence. But in what sense is that long or short which is not? For the past is not now, and the future is not 
yet. Therefore let us not say, “It is long;” but let us say of the past, “It hath been long,” and of the future, 
“Tt will be long.” O my Lord, my light, shall not even here Thy truth deride man? For that past time which 
was long, was it long when it was already past, or when it was as yet present? For then it might be long 
when there was that which could be long, but when past it no longer was; wherefore that could not be 
long which was not at all. Let us not, therefore, say, “Time past hath been long;” for we shall not find what 
may have been long, seeing that since it was past it is not; but let us say “that present time was long, 
because when it was present it was long.” For it had not as yet passed away so as not to be, and therefore 
there was that which could be long. But after it passed, that ceased also to be long which ceased to be. 


19. Let us therefore see, O human soul, whether present time can be long; for to thee is it given to 
perceive and to measure periods of time. What wilt thou reply to me? Is a hundred years when present a 
long time? See, first, whether a hundred years can be present. For if the first year of these is current, that 
is present, but the other ninety and nine are future, and therefore they are not as yet. But if the second 
year is current, one is already past, the other present, the rest future. And thus, if we fix on any middle 
year of this hundred as present, those before it are past, those after it are future; wherefore a hundred 
years cannot be present. See at least whether that year itself which is current can be present. For if its 
first month be current, the rest are future; if the second, the first hath already passed, and the remainder 
are not yet. Therefore neither is the year which is current as a whole present; and if it is not present as a 
whole, then the year is not present. For twelve months make the year, of which each individual month 
which is current is itself present, but the rest are either past or future. Although neither is that month 
which is current present, but one day only: if the first, the rest being to come, if the last, the rest being 
past; if any of the middle, then between past and future. 


20. Behold, the present time, which alone we found could be called long, is abridged to the space scarcely 
of one day. But let us discuss even that, for there is not one day present as a whole. For it is made up of 
four-and-twenty hours of night and day, whereof the first hath the rest future, the last hath them past, but 
any one of the intervening hath those before it past, those after it future. And that one hour passeth away 
in fleeting particles. Whatever of it hath flown away is past, whatever remaineth is future. If any portion 
of time be conceived which cannot now be divided into even the minutest particles of moments, this only 
is that which may be called present; which, however, flies so rapidly from future to past, that it cannot be 
extended by any delay. For if it be extended, it is divided into the past and future; but the present hath no 
space. Where, therefore, is the time which we may call long? Is it nature? Indeed we do not say, “It is 
long,” because it is not yet, so as to be long; but we say, “It will be long.” When, then, will it be? For if 
even then, since as yet it is future, it will not be long, because what may be long is not as yet; but it shall 
be long, when from the future, which as yet is not, it shall already have begun to be, and will have become 
present, so that there could be that which may be long; then doth the present time cry out in the words 
above that it cannot be long. 


CHAPTER XVI 
TIME CAN ONLY BE PERCEIVED OR MEASURED WHILE IT IS PASSING 


21. And yet, O Lord, we perceive intervals of times, and we compare them with themselves, and we say 
some are longer, others shorter. We even measure by how much shorter or longer this time may be than 
that; and we answer, “That this is double or treble, while that is but once, or only as much as that.” But we 
measure times passing when we measure them by perceiving them; but past times, which now are not, or 
future times, which as yet are not, who can measure them? Unless, perchance, any one will dare to say, 
that that can be measured which is not. When, therefore, time is passing, it can be perceived and 
measured; but when it has passed, it cannot, since it is not. 


CHAPTER XVII 
NEVERTHELESS THERE IS TIME PAST AND FUTURE 


2. I ask, Father, I do not affirm. O my God, rule and guide me. “Who is there who can say to me that there 
are not three times (as we learned when boys, and as we have taught boys), the past, present, and future, 
but only present, because these two are not? Or are they also; but when from future it becometh present, 
cometh it forth from some secret place, and when from the present it becometh past, doth it retire into 
anything secret? For where have they, who have foretold future things, seen these things, if as yet they 
are not? For that which is not cannot be seen. And they who relate things past could not relate them as 
true, did they not perceive them in their mind. Which things, if they were not, they could in no wise be 
discerned. There are therefore things both future and past. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


PAST AND FUTURE TIMES CANNOT BE THOUGHT OF BUT AS PRESENT 


23. Suffer me, O Lord, to seek further; O my Hope, let not my purpose be confounded. For if there are 
times past and future, I desire to know where they are. But if as yet I do not succeed, | still know, 
wherever they are, that they are not there as future or past, but as present. For if there also they be 
future, they are not as yet there; if even there they be past, they are no longer there. Wheresoever, 
therefore, they are, whatsoever they are, they are only so as present. Although past things are related as 
true, they are drawn out from the memory,—not the things themselves, which have passed, but the words 
conceived from the images of the things which they have formed in the mind as footprints in their passage 
through the senses. My childhood, indeed, which no longer is, is in time past, which now is not; but when 
I call to mind its image, and speak of it, I behold it in the present, because it is as yet in my memory. 
Whether there be a like cause of foretelling future things, that of things which as yet are not the images 
may be perceived as already existing, I confess, my God, I know not. This certainly I know, that we 
generally think before on our future actions, and that this premeditation is present; but that the action 
whereon we premeditate is not yet, because it is future; which when we shall have entered upon, and 
have begun to do that which we were premeditating, then shall that action be, because then it is not 
future, but present. 


24. In whatever manner, therefore, this secret preconception of future things may be, nothing can be 
seen, save what is. But what now is is not future, but present. When, therefore, they say that things future 
are seen, it is not themselves, which as yet are not (that is, which are future); but their causes or their 
signs perhaps are seen, the which already are. Therefore, to those already beholding them, they are not 
future, but present, from which future things conceived in the mind are foretold. Which conceptions again 
now are, and they who foretell those things behold these conceptions present before them. Let now so 
multitudinous a variety of things afford me some example. I behold daybreak; I foretell that the sun is 
about to rise. That which I behold is present; what I foretell is future,—not that the sun is future, which 
already is; but his rising, which is not yet. Yet even its rising I could not predict unless I had an image of it 
in my mind, as now I have while I speak. But that dawn which I see in the sky is not the rising of the sun, 
although it may go before it, nor that imagination in my mind; which two are seen as present, that the 
other which is future may be foretold. Future things, therefore, are not as yet; and if they are not as yet, 
they are not. And if they are not, they cannot be seen at all; but they can be foretold from things present 
which now are, and are seen. 


CHAPTER XIX 


WE ARE IGNORANT IN WHAT MANNER GOD TEACHES FUTURE THINGS 


25. Thou, therefore, Ruler of Thy creatures, what is the method by which Thou teachest souls those things 
which are future? For Thou hast taught Thy prophets. What is that way by which Thou, to whom nothing is 
future, dost teach future things; or rather of future things dost teach present? For what is not, of a 
certainty cannot be taught. Too far is this way from my view; it is too mighty for me, I cannot attain unto 
it; but by Thee I shall be enabled, when Thou shalt have granted it, sweet light of my hidden eyes. 


CHAPTER XX 
IN WHAT MANNER TIME MAY PROPERLY BE DESIGNATED 


26. But what now is manifest and clear is, that neither are there future nor past things. Nor is it fitly said, 
“There are three times, past, present and future;” but perchance it might be fitly said, “There are three 
times; a present of things past, a present of things present, and a present of things future.” For these 
three do somehow exist in the soul, and otherwise I see them not: present of things past, memory; present 
of things present, sight; present of things future, expectation. If of these things we are permitted to speak, 
I see three times, and I grant there are three. It may also be said, “There are three times, past, present 
and future,” as usage falsely has it. See, I trouble not, nor gainsay, nor reprove; provided always that 
which is said may be understood, that neither the future, nor that which is past, now is. For there are but 
few things which we speak properly, many things improperly; but what we may wish to say is understood. 


CHAPTER XXI 
HOW TIME MAY BE MEASURED 


27. I have just now said, then, that we measure times as they pass, that we may be able to say that this 
time is twice as much as that one, or that this is only as much as that, and so of any other of the parts of 
time which we are able to tell by measuring. Wherefore, as I said, we measure times as they pass. And if 
any one should ask me, “Whence dost thou know?” I can answer, “I know, because we measure; nor can 
we measure things that are not; and things past and future are not.” But how do we measure present 
time, since it hath not space? It is measured while it passeth; but when it shall have passed, it is not 
measured; for there will not be aught that can be measured. But whence, in what way, and whither doth it 
pass while it is being measured? Whence, but from the future? Which way, save through the present? 
Whither, but into the past? From that, therefore, which as yet is not, through that which hath no space, 
into that which now is not. But what do we measure, unless time in some space? For we Say not single, 
and double, and triple, and equal, or in any other way in which we speak of time, unless with respect to 
the spaces of times. In what space, then, do we measure passing time? Is it in the future, whence it 
passeth over? But what yet we measure not, is not. Or is it in the present, by which it passeth? But no 
space, we do not measure. Or in the past, whither it passeth? But that which is not now, we measure not. 


CHAPTER XXII 


HE PRAYS GOD THAT HE WOULD EXPLAIN THIS MOST ENTANGLED ENIGMA 


28. My soul yearns to know this most entangled enigma. Forbear to shut up, O Lord my God, good Father, 
—through Christ I beseech Thee,—forbear to shut up these things, both usual and hidden, from my desire, 
that it may be hindered from penetrating them; but let them dawn through Thy enlightening mercy, O 
Lord. Of whom shall I inquire concerning these things? And to whom shall I with more advantage confess 
my ignorance than to Thee, to whom these my studies, so vehemently kindled towards Thy Scriptures, are 
not troublesome? Give that which I love; for I do love, and this hast Thou given me. Give, Father, who truly 
knowest to give good gifts unto Thy children. Give, since I have undertaken to know, and trouble is before 
me until Thou dost open it. Through Christ, I beseech Thee, in His name, Holy of Holies, let no man 
interrupt me. For I believed, and therefore do I speak. This is my hope; for this do I live, that I may 
contemplate the delights of the Lord. Behold, Thou hast made my days old, and they pass away, and in 
what manner I know not. And we speak as to time and time, times and times,—” How long is the time since 
he said this?” “How long the time since he did this?” and, “How long the time since I saw that?” and, “This 
syllable hath double the time of that single short syllable.” These words we speak, and these we hear; and 
we are understood, and we understand. They are most manifest and most usual, and the same things 
again lie hid too deeply, and the discovery of them is new. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THAT TIME IS A CERTAIN EXTENSION 


29. I have heard from a learned man that the motions of the sun, moon, and stars constituted time, and I 
assented not. For why should not rather the motions of all bodies be time? What if the lights of heaven 
should cease, and a potter’s wheel run round, would there be no time by which we might measure those 
revolutions, and say either that it turned with equal pauses, or, if it were moved at one time more slowly, 
at another more quickly, that some revolutions were longer, others less so? Or while we were saying this, 
should we not also be speaking in time? Or should there in our words be some syllables long, others short, 
but because those sounded in a longer time, these in a shorter? God grant to men to see in a small thing 
ideas common to things great and small. Both the stars and luminaries of heaven are “for signs and for 
seasons, and for days and years.” No doubt they are; but neither should I say that the circuit of that 
wooden wheel was a day, nor yet should he say that therefore there was no time. 


30. I desire to know the power and nature of time, by which we measure the motions of bodies, and say 


(for example) that this motion is twice as long as that. For, I ask, since “day” declares not the stay only of 
the sun upon the earth, according to which day is one thing, night another, but also its entire circuit from 
east even to east,—according to which we say, “So many days have passed” (the nights being included 
when we say “so many days,” and their spaces not counted apart),—since, then, the day is finished by the 
motion of the sun, and by his circuit from east to east, I ask, whether the motion itself is the day, or the 
period in which that motion is completed, or both? For if the first be the day, then would there be a day 
although the sun should finish that course in so small a space of time as an hour. If the second, then that 
would not be a day if from one sunrise to another there were but so short a period as an hour, but the sun 
must go round four-and-twenty times to complete a day. If both, neither could that be called a day if the 
sun should run his entire round in the space of an hour; nor that, if, while the sun stood still, so much time 
should pass as the sun is accustomed to accomplish his whole course in from morning to morning. | shall 
not therefore now ask, what that is which is called day, but what time is, by which we, measuring the 
circuit of the sun, should say that it was accomplished in half the space of time it was wont, if it had been 
completed in so small a space as twelve hours; and comparing both times, we should call that single, this 
double time, although the sun should run his course from east to east sometimes in that single, sometimes 
in that double time. Let no man then tell me that the motions of the heavenly bodies are times, because, 
when at the prayer of one the sun stood still in order that he might achieve his victorious battle, the sun 
stood still, but time went on. For in such space of time as was sufficient was that battle fought and ended. 
I see that time, then, is a certain extension. But do I see it, or do I seem to see it? Thou, O Light and 
Truth, wilt show me. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THAT TIME IS NOT A MOTION OF A BODY WHICH WE MEASURE BY TIME 


31. Dost Thou command that I should assent, if any one should say that time is “the motion of a body?” 
Thou dost not command me. For I hear that no body is moved but in time. This Thou sayest; but that the 
very motion of a body is time, I hear not; Thou sayest it not. For when a body is moved, I by time measure 
how long it may be moving from the time in which it began to be moved till it left off. And if I saw not 
whence it began, and it continued to be moved, so that I see not when it leaves off, I cannot measure 
unless, perchance, from the time I began until I cease to see. But if I look long, I only proclaim that the 
time is long, but not how long it may be because when we say, “How long,” we speak by comparison, as, 
“This is as long as that,” or, “This is double as long as that,” or any other thing of the kind. But if we were 
able to note down the distances of places whence and whither cometh the body which is moved, or its 
parts, if it moved as in a wheel, we can say in how much time the motion of the body or its part, from this 
place unto that, was performed. Since, then, the motion of a body is one thing, that by which we measure 
how long it is another, who cannot see which of these is rather to be called time? For, although a body be 
sometimes moved, sometimes stand still, we measure not its motion only, but also its standing still, by 
time; and we say, “It stood still as much as it moved;” or, “It stood still twice or thrice as long as it 
moved;” and if any other space which our measuring hath either determined or imagined, more or less, as 
we are accustomed to say. Time, therefore, is not the motion of a body. 


CHAPTER XXV 
HE CALLS ON GOD TO ENLIGHTEN HIS MIND 


32. And I confess unto Thee, O Lord, that I am as yet ignorant as to what time is, and again I confess unto 
Thee, O Lord, that I know that I speak these things in time, and that I have already long spoken of time, 
and that very “long” is not long save by the stay of time. How, then, know I this, when I know not what 
time is? Or is it, perchance, that I know not in what wise I may express what I know? Alas for me, that I do 
not at least know the extent of my own ignorance! Behold, O my God, before Thee I lie not. As I speak, so 
is my heart. Thou shalt light my candle; Thou, O Lord my God, wilt enlighten my darkness. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
WE MEASURE LONGER EVENTS BY SHORTER IN TIME 


33. Doth not my soul pour out unto Thee truly in confession that I do measure times? But do I thus 
measure, O my God, and know not what I measure? I measure the motion of a body by time; and the time 
itself do I not measure? But, in truth, could I measure the motion of a body, how long it is, and how long it 
is in coming from this place to that, unless I should measure the time in which it is moved? How, 
therefore, do I measure this very time itself? Or do we by a shorter time measure a longer, as by the space 
of a cubit the space of a crossbeam? For thus, indeed, we seem by the space of a short syllable to measure 
the space of a long syllable, and to say that this is double. Thus we measure the spaces of stanzas by the 
spaces of the verses, and the spaces of the verses by the spaces of the feet, and the spaces of the feet by 
the spaces of the syllables, and the spaces of long by the spaces of short syllables; not measuring by pages 
(for in that manner we measure spaces, not times), but when in uttering the words they pass by, and we 
say, “It is a long stanza because it is made up of so many verses; long verses, because they consist of so 
many feet; long feet, because they are prolonged by so many syllables; a long syllable, because double a 


short one.” But neither thus is any certain measure of time obtained; since it is possible that a shorter 
verse, if it be pronounced more fully, may take up more time than a longer one, if pronounced more 
hurriedly. Thus for a stanzas, thus for a foot, thus for a syllable. Whence it appeared to me that time is 
nothing else than protraction; but of what I know not. It is wonderful to me, if it be not of the mind itself. 
For what do I measure, I beseech Thee, O my God, even when I say either indefinitely, “This time is longer 
than that;” or even definitely, “This is double that?” That I measure time, I know. But I measure not the 
future, for it is not yet; nor do I measure the present, because it is extended by no space; nor do I measure 
the past, because it no longer is. What, therefore, do I measure? Is it times passing, not past? For thus had 
I said. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
TIMES ARE MEASURED IN PROPORTION AS THEY PASS BY 


34. Persevere, O my mind, and give earnest heed. od is our helper; He made us, and not we ourselves. 
Give heed, where truth dawns. Lo, suppose the voice of a body begins to sound, and does sound, and 
sounds on, and lo! it ceases,—it is now silence, and that voice is past and is no longer a voice. It was 
future before it sounded, and could not be measured, because as yet it was not; and now it cannot, 
because it no longer is. Then, therefore, while it was sounding, it might, because there was then that 
which might be measured. But even then it did not stand still, for it was going and passing away. Could it, 
then, on that account be measured the more? For, while passing, it was being extended into some space of 
time, in which it might be measured, since the present hath no space. If, therefore, then it might be 
measured, lo! suppose another voice hath begun to sound, and still soundeth, in a continued tenor without 
any interruption, we can measure it while it is sounding; for when it shall have ceased to sound, it will be 
already past, and there will not be that which can be measured. Let us measure it truly, and let us say how 
much it is. But as yet it sounds, nor can it be measured, save from that instant in which it began to sound, 
even to the end in which it left off. For the interval itself we measure from some beginning unto some end. 
On which account, a voice which is not yet ended cannot be measured, so that it may be said how long or 
how short it may be; nor can it be said to be equal to another, or single or double in respect of it, or the 
like. But when it is ended, it no longer is. In what manner, therefore, may it be measured? And yet we 
measure times; still not those which as yet are not, nor those which no longer are, nor those which are 
protracted by some delay, nor those which have no limits. We, therefore, measure neither future times, 
nor past, nor present, nor those passing by; and yet we do measure times. 


35. Deus Creator omnium; this verse of eight syllables alternates between short and long syllables. The 
four short, then, the first, third, fifth and seventh, are single in respect of the four long, the second, 
fourth, sixth, and eighth. Each of these hath a double time to every one of those. I pronounce them, report 
on them, and thus it is, as is perceived by common sense. By common sense, then, I measure a long by a 
short syllable, and I find that it has twice as much. But when one sounds after another, if the former be 
short the latter long, how shall I hold the short one, and how measuring shall I apply it to the long, so that 
I may find out that this has twice as much, when indeed the long does not begin to sound unless the short 
leaves off sounding? That very long one I measure not as present, since I measure it not save when ended. 
But its ending is its passing away. What, then, is it that I can measure? Where is the short syllable by 
which I measure? Where is the long one which I measure? Both have sounded, have flown, have passed 
away, and are no longer; and still I measure, and I confidently answer (so far as is trusted to a practised 
sense), that as to space of time this syllable is single, that double. Nor could I do this, unless because they 
have past, and are ended. Therefore do I not measure themselves, which now are not, but something in 
my memory, which remains fixed. 


36. In thee, O my mind, I measure times. Do not overwhelm me with thy clamour. That is, do not 
overwhelm thyself with the multitude of thy impressions. In thee, I say, I measure times; the impression 
which things as they pass by make on thee, and which, when they have passed by, remains, that I measure 
as time present, not those things which have passed by, that the impression should be made. This I 
measure when I measure times. Either, then, these are times, or I do not measure times. What when we 
measure silence, and say that this silence hath lasted as long as that voice lasts? Do we not extend our 
thought to the measure of a voice, as if it sounded, so that we may be able to declare something 
concerning the intervals of silence in a given space of time? For when both the voice and tongue are still, 
we go over in thought poems and verses, and any discourse, or dimensions of motions; and declare 
concerning the spaces of times, how much this may be in respect of that, not otherwise than if uttering 
them we should pronounce them. Should any one wish to utter a lengthened sound, and had with 
forethought determined how long it should be, that man hath in silence verily gone through a space of 
time, and, committing it to memory, he begins to utter that speech, which sounds until it be extended to 
the end proposed; truly it hath sounded, and will sound. For what of it is already finished hath verily 
sounded, but what remains will sound; and thus does it pass on, until the present intention carry over the 
future into the past; the past increasing by the diminution of the future, until, by the consumption of the 
future, all be past. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


TIME IN THE HUMAN MIND, WHICH EXPECTS, CONSIDERS, AND REMEMBERS 


37. But how is that future diminished or consumed which as yet is not? Or how doth the past, which is no 
longer, increase, unless in the mind which enacteth this there are three things done? For it both expects, 
and considers, and remembers, that that which it expecteth, through that which it considereth, may pass 
into that which it remembereth. Who, therefore, denieth that future things as yet are not? But yet there is 
already in the mind the expectation of things future. And who denies that past things are now no longer? 
But, however, there is still in the mind the memory of things past. And who denies that time present wants 
space, because it passeth away in a moment? But yet our consideration endureth, through which that 
which may be present may proceed to become absent. Future time, which is not, is not therefore long; but 
a “long future” is “a long expectation of the future.” Nor is time past, which is now no longer, long; but a 
long past is “a long memory of the past.” 


38. Iam about to repeat a psalm that I know. Before I begin, my attention is extended to the whole; but 
when I have begun, as much of it as becomes past by my saying it is extended in my memory; and the life 
of this action of mine is divided between my memory, on account of what I have repeated, and my 
expectation, on account of what I am about to repeat; yet my consideration is present with me, through 
which that which was future may be carried over so that it may become past. Which the more it is done 
and repeated, by so much (expectation being shortened) the memory is enlarged, until the whole 
expectation be exhausted, when that whole action being ended shall have passed into memory. And what 
takes place in the entire psalm, takes place also in each individual part of it, and in each individual 
syllable: this holds in the longer action, of which that psalm is perchance a portion; the same holds in the 
whole life of man, of which all the actions of man are parts; the same holds in the whole age of the sons of 
men, of which all the lives of men are parts. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THAT HUMAN LIFE IS A DISTRACTION BUT THAT THROUGH THE MERCY OF GOD HE WAS INTENT ON THE PRIZE 
OF HIS HEAVENLY CALLING 


39. But “because Thy loving-kindness is better than life,” behold, my life is but a distraction, and Thy right 
hand upheld me in my Lord, the Son of man, the Mediator between Thee, The One, and us the many,—in 
many distractions amid many things,—that through Him I may apprehend in whom I have been 
apprehended, and may be recollected from my old days, following The One, forgetting the things that are 
past; and not distracted, but drawn on, not to those things which shall be and shall pass away, but to those 
things which are before, not distractedly, but intently, I follow on for the prize of my heavenly calling, 
where I may hear the voice of Thy praise, and contemplate Thy delights, neither coming nor passing away. 
But now are my years spent in mourning. And Thou, O Lord, art my comfort, my Father everlasting. But I 
have been divided amid times, the order of which I know not; and my thoughts, even the inmost bowels of 
my soul, are mangled with tumultuous varieties, until I flow together unto Thee, purged and molten in the 
fire of Thy love. 


CHAPTER XXX 
AGAIN HE REFUTES THE EMPTY QUESTION, “WHAT DID GOD BEFORE THE CREATION OF THE WORLD?” 


40. And I will be immoveable, and fixed in Thee, in my mould, Thy truth; nor will I endure the questions of 
men, who by a penal disease thirst for more than they can hold, and say, “What did God make before He 
made heaven and earth?” Or, “How came it into His mind to make anything, when He never before made 
anything?” Grant to them, O Lord, to think well what they say, and to see that where there is no time, they 
cannot say “never.” What, therefore, He is said “never to have made,” what else is it but to say, that in no 
time was it made? Let them therefore see that there could be no time without a created being, and let 
them cease to speak that vanity. Let them also be extended unto those things which are before, and 
understand that thou, the eternal Creator of all times, art before all times, and that no times are co- 
eternal with Thee, nor any creature, even if there be any creature beyond all times. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


HOW THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD DIFFERS FROM THAT OF MAN 


41. O Lord my God, what is that secret place of Thy mystery, and how far thence have the consequences of 
my transgressions cast me? Heal my eyes, that I may enjoy Thy light. Surely, if there be a mind, so greatly 
abounding in knowledge and foreknowledge, to which all things past and future are so known as one 
psalm is well known to me, that mind is exceedingly wonderful, and very astonishing; because whatever is 
so past, and whatever is to come of after ages, is no more concealed from Him than was it hidden from me 
when singing that psalm, what and how much of it had been sung from the beginning, what and how 
much remained unto the end. But far be it that Thou, the Creator of the universe, the Creator of souls and 


bodies,—far be it that Thou shouldest know all things future and past. Far, far more wonderfully, and far 
more mysteriously, Thou knowest them. For it is not as the feelings of one singing known things, or 
hearing a known song, are—through expectation of future words, and in remembrance of those that are 
past—varied, and his senses divided, that anything happeneth unto Thee, unchangeably eternal, that is, 
the truly eternal Creator of minds. As, then, Thou in the Beginning knewest the heaven and the earth 
without any change of Thy knowledge, so in the Beginning didst Thou make heaven and earth without any 
distraction of Thy action. Let him who understandeth confess unto Thee; and let him who understandeth 
not, confess unto Thee. Oh, how exalted art Thou, and yet the humble in heart are Thy dwelling-place; for 
Thou raisest up those that are bowed down, and they whose exaltation Thou art fall not. 


Book XII 


He continues his explanation of the first Chapter of Genesis according to the Septuagint, and by its 
assistance he argues, especially, concerning the double heaven, and the formless matter out of which the 
whole world may have been created; afterwards of the interpretations of others not disallowed, and sets 
forth at great length the sense of the Holy Scripture. 


CHAPTER I 


THE DISCOVERY OF TRUTH IS DIFFICULT, BUT GOD HAS PROMISED THAT HE WHO SEEKS SHALL FIND 


1. My heart, O Lord, affected by the words of Thy Holy Scripture, is much busied in this poverty of my life; 
and therefore, for the most part, is the want of human intelligence copious in language, because inquiry 
speaks more than discovery, and because demanding is longer than obtaining, and the hand that knocks is 
more active than the hand that receives. We hold the promise; who shall break it? “If God be for us, who 
can be against us?” “Ask, and ye shall have; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you: for every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened.” These are Thine own promises; and who need fear to be deceived where the Truth promiseth? 


CHAPTER II 
OF THE DOUBLE HEAVEN,—THE VISIBLE, AND THE HEAVEN OF HEAVENS 


2. The weakness of my tongue confesseth unto Thy Highness, seeing that Thou madest heaven and earth. 
This heaven which I see, and this earth upon which I tread (from which is this earth that I carry about 
me), Thou hast made. But where is that heaven of heavens, O Lord, of which we hear in the words of the 
Psalm, The heaven of heavens are the Lord’s, but the earth hath He given to the children of men? Where 
is the heaven, which we behold not, in comparison of which all this, which we behold, is earth? For this 
corporeal whole, not as a whole everywhere, hath thus received its beautiful figure in these lower parts, 
of which the bottom is our earth; but compared with that heaven of heavens, even the heaven of our earth 
is but earth; yea, each of these great bodies is not absurdly called earth, as compared with that, I know 
not what manner of heaven, which is the Lord’s, not the sons’ of men. 


CHAPTER III 


OF THE DARKNESS UPON THE DEEP, AND OF THE INVISIBLE AND FORMLESS EARTH 


3. And truly this earth was invisible and formless, and there was I know not what profundity of the deep 
upon which there was no light, because it had no form. Therefore didst Thou command that it should be 
written, that darkness was upon the face of the deep; what else was it than the absence of light? For had 
there been light, where should it have been save by being above all, showing itself aloft, and 
enlightening? Darkness therefore was upon it, because the light above was absent; as silence is there 
present where sound is not. And what is it to have silence there, but not to have sound there? Hast not 
Thou, O Lord, taught this soul which confesseth unto Thee? Hast not Thou taught me, O Lord, that before 
Thou didst form and separate this formless matter, there was nothing, neither colour, nor figure, nor body, 
nor spirit? Yet not altogether nothing; there was a certain formlessness without any shape. 


CHAPTER IV 


FROM THE FORMLESSNESS OF MATTER, THE BEAUTIFUL WORLD HAS ARISEN 


4. What, then, should it be called, that even in some ways it might be conveyed to those of duller mind, 
save by some conventional word? But what, in all parts of the world, can be found nearer to a total 
formlessness than the earth and the deep? For, from their being of the lowest position, they are less 
beautiful than are the other higher parts, all transparent and shining. Why, therefore, may I not consider 
the formlessness of matter—which Thou hadst created without shape, whereof to make this shapely world 
—to be fittingly intimated unto men by the name of earth invisible and formless? 


CHAPTER V 
WHAT MAY HAVE BEEN THE FORM OF MATTER 


5. So that when herein thought seeketh what the sense may arrive at, and saith to itself, “It is no 
intelligible form, such as life or justice, because it is the matter of bodies; nor perceptible by the senses, 
because in the invisible and formless there is nothing which can be seen and felt;—while human thought 
saith these things to itself, it may endeavour either to know it by being ignorant, or by knowing it to be 
ignorant. 


CHAPTER VI 
HE CONFESSES THAT AT ONE TIME HE HIMSELF THOUGHT ERRONEOUSLY OF MATTER 


6. But were I, O Lord, by my mouth and by my pen to confess unto Thee the whole, whatever Thou hast 
taught me concerning that matter, the name of which hearing beforehand, and not understanding (they 
who could not understand it telling me of it), I conceived it as having innumerable and varied forms. And 
therefore did I not conceive it; my mind revolved in disturbed order foul and horrible “forms,” but yet 
“forms;” and I called it formless, not that it lacked form, but because it had such as, did it appear, my 
mind would turn from, as unwonted and incongruous, and at which human weakness would be disturbed. 
But even that which I did conceive was formless, not by the privation of all form, but in comparison of 
more beautiful forms; and true reason persuaded me that I ought altogether to remove from it all 
remnants of any form whatever, if I wished to conceive matter wholly without form; and I could not. For 
sooner could I imagine that that which should be deprived of all form was not at all, than conceive 
anything between form and nothing,—neither formed, nor nothing, formless, nearly nothing. And my mind 
hence ceased to question my spirit, filled (as it was) with the images of formed bodies, and changing and 
varying them according to its will; and I applied myself to the bodies themselves, and looked more deeply 
into their mutability, by which they cease to be what they had been, and begin to be what they were not; 
and this same transit from form unto form I have looked upon to be through some formless condition, not 
through a very nothing; but I desired to know, not to guess. And if my voice and my pen should confess the 
whole unto Thee, whatsoever knots Thou hast untied for me concerning this question, who of my readers 
would endure to take in the whole? Nor yet, therefore, shall my heart cease to give Thee honour, and a 
song of praise, for those things which it is not able to express. For the mutability of mutable things is itself 
capable of all those forms into which mutable things are changed. And this mutability, what is it? Is it 
soul? Is it body? Is it the outer appearance of soul or body? Could it be said, “Nothing were something,” 
and “That which is, is not,” I would say that this were it; and yet in some manner was it already, since it 
could receive these visible and compound shapes. 


CHAPTER VII 
OUT OF NOTHING GOD MADE HEAVEN AND EARTH 


7. And whence and in what manner was this, unless from Thee, from whom are all things, in so far as they 
are? But by how much the farther from Thee, so much the more unlike unto Thee; for it is not distance of 
place. Thou, therefore, O Lord, who art not one thing in one place, and otherwise in another, but the Self- 
same, and the Self-same, and the Self-same, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, didst in the beginning, 
which is of Thee, in Thy Wisdom, which was born of Thy Substance, create something, and that out of 
nothing. For Thou didst create heaven and earth, not out of Thyself, for then they would be equal to Thine 
Only-begotten, and thereby even to Thee; and in no wise would it be right that anything should be equal 
to Thee which was not of Thee. And aught else except Thee there was not whence Thou mightest create 
these things, O God, One Trinity, and Trine Unity; and, therefore, out of nothing didst Thou create heaven 
and earth,—a great thing and a small, because Thou art Almighty and Good, to make all things good, even 
the great heaven and the small earth. Thou wast, and there was nought else from which Thou didst create 
heaven and earth; two such things, one near unto Thee, the other near to nothing,—one to which Thou 
shouldest be superior, the other to which nothing should be inferior. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HEAVEN AND EARTH WERE MADE “IN THE BEGINNING;” AFTERWARDS THE WORLD, DURING SIX DAYS, FROM 
SHAPELESS MATTER 


8. But that heaven of heavens was for Thee, O Lord; but the earth, which Thou hast given to the sons of 
men, to be seen and touched, was not such as now we see and touch. For it was invisible and “without 
form,” and there was a deep over which there was not light; or, darkness was over the deep, that is, more 
than in the deep. For this deep of waters, now visible, has, even in its depths, a light suitable to its nature, 
perceptible in some manner unto fishes and creeping things in the bottom of it. But the entire deep was 
almost nothing, since hitherto it was altogether formless; yet there was then that which could be formed. 
For Thou, O Lord, hast made the world of a formless matter, which matter, out of nothing, Thou hast made 
almost nothing, out of which to make those great things which we, sons of men, wonder at. For very 
wonderful is this corporeal heaven, of which firmament, between water and water, the second day after 
the creation of light, Thou saidst, Let it be made, and it was made. Which firmament Thou calledst 
heaven, that is, the heaven of this earth and sea, which Thou madest on the third day, by giving a visible 
shape to the formless matter which Thou madest before all days. For even already hadst Thou made a 


heaven before all days, but that was the heaven of this heaven; because in the beginning Thou hadst made 
heaven and earth. But the earth itself which Thou hadst made was formless matter, because it was 
invisible and without form, and darkness was upon the deep. Of which invisible and formless earth, of 
which formlessness, of which almost nothing, Thou mightest make all these things of which this 
changeable world consists, and yet consisteth not; whose very changeableness appears in this, that times 
can be observed and numbered in it. Because times are made by the changes of things, while the shapes, 
whose matter is the invisible earth aforesaid, are varied and turned. 


CHAPTER IX 


THAT THE HEAVEN OF HEAVENS WAS AN INTELLECTUAL CREATURE, BUT THAT THE EARTH WAS INVISIBLE AND 
FORMLESS BEFORE THE DAYS THAT IT WAS MADE 


9. And therefore the Spirit, the Teacher of Thy servant when He relates that Thou didst in the Beginning 
create heaven and earth, is silent as to times, silent as to days. For, doubtless, that heaven of heavens, 
which Thou in the Beginning didst create, is some intellectual creature, which, although in no wise co- 
eternal unto Thee, the Trinity, is yet a partaker of Thy eternity, and by reason of the sweetness of that 
most happy contemplation of Thyself, doth greatly restrain its own mutability, and without any failure, 
from the time in which it was created, in clinging unto Thee, surpasses all the rolling change of times. But 
this shapelessness—this earth invisible and without form—has not itself been numbered among the days. 
For where there is no shape nor order, nothing either cometh or goeth; and where this is not, there 
certainly are no days, nor any vicissitude of spaces of times. 


CHAPTER X 


HE BEGS OF GOD THAT HE MAY LIVE IN THE TRUE LIGHT, AND MAY BE INSTRUCTED AS TO THE MYSTERIES OF 
THE SACRED BOOKS 


10. Oh, let Truth, the light of my heart, not my own darkness, speak unto me! I have descended to that, 
and am darkened. But thence, even thence, did I love Thee. I went astray, and remembered Thee. I heard 
Thy voice behind me bidding me return, and scarcely did I hear it for the tumults of the unquiet ones. And 
now, behold, I return burning and panting after Thy fountain. Let no one prohibit me; of this will I drink, 
and so have life. Let me not be my own life; from myself have I badly lived,—death was I unto myself; in 
Thee do I revive. Do Thou speak unto me; do Thou discourse unto me. In Thy books have I believed, and 
their words are very deep. 


CHAPTER XI 


WHAT MAY BE DISCOVERED TO HIM BY GOD 


11. Already hast Thou told me, O Lord, with a strong voice, in my inner ear, that Thou art eternal, having 
alone immortality. Since Thou art not changed by any shape or motion, nor is Thy will altered by times, 
because no will which changes is immortal. This in Thy sight is clear to me, and let it become more and 
more clear, I beseech Thee; and in that manifestation let me abide more soberly under Thy wings. 
Likewise hast Thou said to me, O Lord, with a strong voice, in my inner ear, that Thou hast made all 
natures and substances, which are not what Thou Thyself art, and yet they are; and that only is not from 
Thee which is not, and the motion of the will from Thee who art, to that which in a less degree is, because 
such motion is guilt and sin; and that no one’s sin doth either hurt Thee, or disturb the order of Thy rule, 
either first or last. This, in Thy sight, is clear to me and let it become more and more clear, I beseech 
Thee; and in that manifestation let me abide more soberly under Thy wings. 


12. Likewise hast Thou said to me, with a strong voice, in my inner ear, that that creature, whose will 
Thou alone art, is not co-eternal unto Thee, and which, with a most persevering purity drawing its support 
from Thee, doth, in place and at no time, put forth its own mutability; and Thyself being ever present with 
it, unto whom with its entire affection it holds itself, having no future to expect nor conveying into the 
past what it remembereth, is varied by no change, nor extended into any times. O blessed one,—if any 
such there be,—in clinging unto Thy Blessedness; blest in Thee, its everlasting Inhabitant and its 
Enlightener! Nor do I find what the heaven of heavens, which is the Lord’s, can be better called than 
Thine house, which contemplateth Thy delight without any defection of going forth to another; a pure 
mind, most peacefully one, by that stability of peace of holy spirits, the citizens of Thy city “in the 
heavenly places,” above these heavenly places which are seen. 


13. Whence the soul, whose wandering has been made far away, may understand, if now she thirsts for 
Thee, if now her tears have become bread to her, while it is daily said unto her “Where is thy God?” if she 
now seeketh of Thee one thing, and desireth that she may dwell in Thy house all the days of her life. And 
what is her life but Thee? And what are Thy days but Thy eternity, as Thy years which fail not, because 
Thou art the same? Hence, therefore, can the soul, which is able, understand how far beyond all times 
Thou art eternal; when Thy house, which has not wandered from Thee, although it be not co-eternal with 
Thee, yet by continually and unfailingly clinging unto Thee, suffers no vicissitude of times. This in Thy 


sight is clear unto me, and may it become more and more clear unto me, I beseech Thee; and in this 
manifestation may I abide more soberly under Thy wings. 


14. Behold, I know not what shapelessness there is in those changes of these last and lowest creatures. 
And who shall tell me, unless it be some one who, through the emptiness of his own heart, wanders and is 
staggered by his own fancies? Who, unless such a one, would tell me that (all figure being diminished and 
consumed), if the formlessness only remain, through which the thing was changed and was turned from 
one figure into another, that that can exhibit the changes of times? For surely it could not be, because 
without the change of motions times are not, and there is no change where there is no figure. 


CHAPTER XII 
FROM THE FORMLESS EARTH GOD CREATED ANOTHER HEAVEN AND A VISIBLE AND FORMED EARTH 


15. Which things considered as much as Thou givest, O my God, as much as Thou excitest me to “knock,” 
and as much as Thou openest unto me when I knock, two things I find which Thou hast made, not within 
the compass of time, since neither is co-eternal with Thee. One, which is so formed that, without any 
failing of contemplation, without any interval of change, although changeable, yet not changed, it may 
fully enjoy Thy eternity and unchangeableness; the other, which was so formless, that it had not that by 
which it could be changed from one form into another, either of motion or of repose, whereby it might be 
subject unto time. But this Thou didst not leave to be formless, since before all days, in the beginning 
Thou createdst heaven and earth,—these two things of which I spoke. But the earth was invisible and 
without form, and darkness was upon the deep. By which words its shapelessness is conveyed unto us, 
that by degrees those minds may be drawn on which cannot wholly conceive the privation of all form 
without coming to nothing,—whence another heaven might be created, and another earth visible and well- 
formed, and water beautifully ordered, and whatever besides is, in the formation of this world, recorded 
to have been, not without days, created; because such things are so that in them the vicissitudes of times 
may take place, on account of the appointed changes of motions and of forms. 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF THE INTELLECTUAL HEAVEN AND FORMLESS EARTH, OUT OF WHICH, ON ANOTHER DAY, THE FIRMAMENT 
WAS FORMED 


16. Meanwhile I conceive this, O my God, when I hear Thy Scripture speak, saying, In the beginning God 
made heaven and earth; but the earth was invisible and without form, and darkness was upon the deep, 
and not stating on what day Thou didst create these things. Thus, meanwhile, do I conceive, that it is on 
account of that heaven of heavens, that intellectual heaven, where to understand is to know all at once,— 
not “in part,” not “darkly,” not “through a glass,” but as a whole, in manifestation, “face to face;” not this 
thing now, that anon, but (as has been said) to know at once without any change of times; and on account 
of the invisible and formless earth, without any change of times; which change is wont to have “this thing 
now, that anon,” because, where there is no form there can be no distinction between “this” or “that;”—it 
is, then, on account of these two,—a primitively formed, and a wholly formless; the one heaven, but the 
heaven of heavens, the other earth, but the earth invisible and formless;—on account of these two do I 
meanwhile conceive that Thy Scripture said without mention of days, “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” For immediately it added of what earth it spake. And when on the second day the 
firmament is recorded to have been created, and called heaven, it suggests to us of which heaven He 
spake before without mention of days. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OF THE DEPTH OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURE, AND ITS ENEMIES 


17. Wonderful is the depth of Thy oracles, whose surface is before us, inviting the little ones; and yet 
wonderful is the depth, O my God, wonderful is the depth. It is awe to look into it; and awe of honour, and 
a tremor of love. The enemies thereof I hate vehemently. Oh, if Thou wouldest slay them with Thy two- 
edged sword, that they be not its enemies! For thus do I love, that they should be slain unto themselves 
that they may live unto Thee. But behold others not reprovers, but praisers of the book of Genesis,—”The 
Spirit of God,” say they, “Who by His servant Moses wrote these things, willed not that these words should 
be thus understood. He willed not that it should be understood as Thou sayest, but as we say.” Unto 
whom, O God of us all, Thyself being Judge, do I thus answer. 


CHAPTER XV 
HE ARGUES AGAINST ADVERSARIES CONCERNING THE HEAVEN OF HEAVENS 


18. “Will you say that these things are false, which, with a strong voice, Truth tells me in my inner ear, 
concerning the very eternity of the Creator, that His substance is in no wise changed by time, nor that His 
will is separate from His substance? Wherefore, He willeth not one thing now, another anon, but once and 


for ever He willeth all things that He willeth; not again and again, nor now this, now that; nor willeth 
afterwards what He willeth not before, nor willeth not what before He willed. Because such a will is 
mutable and no mutable thing is eternal; but our God is eternal. Likewise He tells me, tells me in my inner 
ear, that the expectation of future things is turned to sight when they have come; and this same sight is 
turned to memory when they have passed. Moreover, all thought which is thus varied is mutable, and 
nothing mutable is eternal; but our God is eternal.” These things I sum up and put together, and I find that 
my God, the eternal God, hath not made any creature by any new will, nor that His knowledge suffereth 
anything transitory. 


19. What, therefore, will ye say, ye objectors? Are these things false? “No,” they say. “What is this? Is it 
false, then, that every nature already formed, or matter formable, is only from Him who is supremely 
good, because He is supreme?. .. . Neither do we deny this,” say they. “What then? Do you deny this, that 
there is a certain sublime creature, clinging with so chaste a love with the true and truly eternal God, that 
although it be not co-eternal with Him, yet it separateth itself not from Him, nor floweth into any variety 
and vicissitude of times, but resteth in the truest contemplation of Him only?” Since Thou, O God, showest 
Thyself unto him, and sufficest him, who loveth Thee as much as Thou commandest, and, therefore, he 
declineth not from Thee, nor toward himself. This is the house of God, not earthly, nor of any celestial bulk 
corporeal, but a spiritual house and a partaker of Thy eternity, because without blemish for ever. For Thou 
hast made it fast for ever and ever; Thou hast given it a law, which it shall not pass. Nor yet is it co-eternal 
with Thee, O God, because not without beginning, for it was made. 


20. For although we find no time before it, for wisdom was created before all things,—not certainly that 
Wisdom manifestly co-eternal and equal unto Thee, our God, His Father, and by Whom all things were 
created, and in Whom, as the Beginning, Thou createdst heaven and earth; but truly that wisdom which 
has been created, namely, the intellectual nature, which, in the contemplation of light, is light. For this, 
although created, is also called wisdom. But as great as is the difference between the Light which 
enlighteneth and that which is enlightened, so great is the difference between the Wisdom that createth 
and that which hath been created; as between the Righteousness which justifieth, and the righteousness 
which has been made by justification. For we also are called Thy righteousness; for thus saith a certain 
servant of Thine: “That we might be made the righteousness of God in Him.” Therefore, since a certain 
created wisdom was created before all things, the rational and intellectual mind of that chaste city of 
Thine, our mother which is above, and is free, and “eternal in the heavens” (in what heavens, unless in 
those that praise Thee, the “heaven of heavens,” because this also is the “heaven of heavens,” which is the 
Lord’s)—although we find not time before it, because that which hath been created before all things also 
precedeth the creature of time, yet is the Eternity of the Creator Himself before it, from Whom, having 
been created, it took the beginning, although not of time,—for time as yet was not,—yet of its own very 
nature. 


21. Hence comes it so to be of Thee, our God, as to be manifestly another than Thou, and not the Self- 
same. Since, although we find time not only not before it, but not in it (it being proper ever to behold Thy 
face, nor is ever turned aside from it, wherefore it happens that it is varied by no change), yet is there in it 
that mutability itself whence it would become dark and cold, but that, clinging unto Thee with sublime 
love, it shineth and gloweth from Thee like a perpetual noon. O house, full of light and splendour! I have 
loved thy beauty, and the place of the habitation of the glory of my Lord, thy builder and owner. Let my 
wandering sigh after thee; and I speak unto Him that made thee, that He may possess me also in thee, 
seeing He hath made me likewise. “I have gone astray, like a lost sheep;” yet upon the shoulders of my 
Sheperd, thy builder, I hope that I may be brought back to thee. 


22. “What say ye to me, O ye objectors whom I was addressing, and who yet believe that Moses was the 
holy servant of God, and that his books were the oracles of the Holy Ghost? Is not this house of God, not 
indeed co-eternal with God, yet, according to its measure, eternal in the heavens, where in vain you seek 
for changes of times, because you will not find them? For that surpasseth all extension, and every 
revolving space of time, to which it is ever good to cleave fast to God.” “It is,” say they. “What, therefore, 
of those things which my heart cried out unto my God, when within it heard the voice of His praise, what 
then do you contend is false? Or is it because the matter was formless, wherein, as there was no form, 
there was no order? But where there was no order there could not be any change of times; and yet this 
almost nothing,’ inasmuch as it was not altogether nothing, was verily from Him, from Whom is whatever 
is, in what state soever anything is.” “This also,” say they, “we do not deny.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
HE WISHES TO HAVE NO INTERCOURSE WITH THOSE WHO DENY DIVINE TRUTH 


23. With such as grant that all these things which Thy truth indicates to my mind are true, I desire to 
confer a little before Thee, O my God. For let those who deny these things bark and drown their own 
voices with their clamour as much as they please; I will endeavour to persuade them to be quiet, and to 
suffer Thy word to reach them. But should they be unwilling, and should they repel me, I beseech, O my 
God, that Thou “be not silent to me.” Do Thou speak truly in my heart, for Thou only so speakest, and I 
will send them away blowing upon the dust from without, and raising it up into their own eyes; and will 


myself enter into my chamber, and sing there unto Thee songs of love,—groaning with groaning 
unutterable in my pilgrimage, and remembering Jerusalem, with heart raised up towards it, Jerusalem my 
country, Jerusalem my mother, and Thyself, the Ruler over it, the Enlightener, the Father, the Guardian, 
the Husband, the chaste and strong delight, the solid joy, and all good things ineffable, even all at the 
same time, because the one supreme and true Good. And I will not be turned away until Thou collect all 
that I am, from this dispersion and deformity, into the peace of that very dear mother, where are the first- 
fruits of my spirit, whence these things are assured to me, and Thou conform and confirm it for ever, my 
God, my Mercy. But with reference to those who say not that all these things which are true and false, 
who honour Thy Holy Scripture set forth by holy Moses, placing it, as with us, on the summit of an 
authority to be followed, and yet who contradict us in some particulars, I thus speak: Be Thou, O our God, 
judge between my confessions and their contradictions. 


CHAPTER XVII 


HE MENTIONS FIVE EXPLANATIONS OF THE WORDS OF GENESIS I. I 


24. For they say, “Although these things be true, yet Moses regarded not those two things, when by divine 
revelation he said, In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.’ Under the name of heaven he 
did not indicate that spiritual or intellectual creature which always beholds the face of God; nor under the 
name of earth, that shapeless matter.” “What then?” “That man,” say they, “meant as we say; this it is that 
he declared by those words.” “What is that?” “By the name of heaven and earth,” say they, “did he first 
wish to set forth, universally and briefly, all this visible world, that afterwards by the enumeration of the 
days he might distribute, as if in detail, all those things which it pleased the Holy Spirit thus to reveal. For 
such men were that rude and carnal people to which he spoke, that he judged it prudent that only those 
works of God as were visible should be entrusted to them.” They agree, however, that the earth invisible 
and formless, and the darksome deep (out of which it is subsequently pointed out that all these visible 
things, which are known to all, were made and set in order during those “days”), may not unsuitably be 
understood of this formless matter. 


25. What, now, if another should say “That this same formlessness and confusion of matter was first 
introduced under the name of heaven and earth, because out of it this visible world, with all those natures 
which most manifestly appear in it, and which is wont to be called by the name of heaven and earth, was 
created and perfected”? But what if another should say, that “That invisible and visible nature is not 
inaptly called heaven and earth; and that consequently the universal creation, which God in His wisdom 
hath made,—that is, in the begining,,—-was comprehended under these two words. Yet, since all things 
have been made, not of the substance of God, but out of nothing (because they are not that same thing 
that God is, and there is in them all a certain mutability, whether they remain, as doth the eternal house of 
God, or be changed, as are the soul and body of man), therefore, that the common matter of all things 
invisible and visible,—as yet shapeless, but still capable of form,—out of which was to be created heaven 
and earth (that is, the invisible and visible creature already formed), was spoken of by the same names by 
which the earth invisible and formless and the darkness upon the deep would be called; with this 
difference, however, that the earth invisible and formless is understood as corporeal matter, before it had 
any manner of form, but the darkness upon the deep as spiritual matter, before it was restrained at all of 
its unlimited fluidity, and before the enlightening of wisdom.” 


26. Should any man wish, he may still say, “That the already perfected and formed natures, invisible and 
visible, are not signified under the name of heaven and earth when it is read, In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth;’ but that the yet same formless beginning of things, the matter capable 
of being formed and made, was called by these names, because contained in it there were these confused 
things not as yet distinguished by their qualities and forms, the which now being digested in their own 
orders, are called heaven and earth, the former being the spiritual, the latter the corporeal creature.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
WHAT ERROR IS HARMLESS IN SACRED SCRIPTURE 


27. All which things having been heard and considered, I am unwilling to contend about words, for that is 
profitable to nothing but to the subverting of the hearers. But the law is good to edify, if a man use it 
lawfully; for the end of it “is charity out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned.” 
And well did our Master know, upon which two commandments He hung all the Law and the Prophets. 
And what doth it hinder me, O my God, Thou light of my eyes in secret, while ardently confessing these 
things,—since by these words many things may be understood, all of which are yet true,—what, I say, doth 
it hinder me, should I think otherwise of what the writer thought than some other man thinketh? Indeed, 
all of us who read endeavour to trace out and to understand that which he whom we read wished to 
convey; and as we believe him to speak truly, we dare not suppose that he has spoken anything which we 
either know or suppose to be false. Since, therefore, each person endeavours to understand in the Holy 
Scriptures that which the writer understood, what hurt is it ifa man understand what Thou, the light of all 
true-speaking minds, dost show him to be true although he whom he reads understood not this, seeing 
that he also understood a Truth, not, however, this Truth? 


CHAPTER XIX 
HE ENUMERATES THE THINGS CONCERNING WHICH ALL AGREE 


28. For it is true, O Lord, that Thou hast made heaven and earth; it is also true, that the Beginning is Thy 
Wisdom, in Which Thou hast made all things. It is likewise true, that this visible world hath its own great 
parts, the heaven and the earth, which in a short compass comprehends all made and created natures. It 
is also true, that everything mutable sets before our minds a certain want of form, whereof it taketh a 
form, or is changed and turned. It is true, that that is subject to no times which so cleaveth to the 
changeless form as that, though it be mutable, it is not changed. It is true, that the formlessness, which is 
almost nothing, cannot have changes, of times. It is true, that that of which anything is made may by a 
certain mode of speech be called by the name of that thing which is made of it; whence that formlessness 
of which heaven and earth were made might it be called “heaven and earth.” It is true, that of all things 
having form, nothing is nearer to the formless than the earth and the deep. It is true, that not only every 
created, and formed thing, but also whatever is capable of creation and of form, Thou hast made, “by 
whom are all things.” It is true, that everything that is formed from that which is formless was formless 
before it was formed. 


CHAPTER XX 


OF THE WORDS, “IN THE BEGINNING,” VARIOUSLY UNDERSTOOD 


29. From all these truths, of which they doubt not whose inner eye Thou hast granted to see such things, 
and who immoveably believe Moses, Thy servant, to have spoken in the spirit of truth; from all these, 
then, he taketh one who saith, “In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth,”—that is, “In His 
Word, co-eternal with Himself, God made the intelligible and the sensible, or the spiritual and corporeal 
creature.” He taketh another, who saith, “In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth,”—that 
is, “In His Word, co-eternal with Himself, God made the universal mass of this corporeal world, with all 
those manifest and known natures which it containeth.” He, another, who saith, “In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth,” that is, “In His Word, co-eternal with Himself, God made the formless 
matter of the spiritual and corporeal creature.” He, another, who saith, “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth,”—that is, “In His Word, co-eternal with Himself, God made the formless matter of 
the corporeal creature, wherein heaven and earth lay as yet confused, which being now distinguished and 
formed, we, at this day, see in the mass of this world.” He, another, who saith, “In the beginning God 
created heaven and earth,”—that is, “In the very beginning of creating and working, God made that 
formless matter confusedly containing heaven and earth, out of which, being formed, they now stand out, 
and are manifest, with all the things that are in them.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


OF THE EXPLANATION OF THE WORDS, “THE EARTH WAS INVISIBLE.” 


30. And as concerns the understanding of the following words, out of all those truths he selected one to 
himself, who saith, “But the earth was invisible and without form, and darkness was upon the deep,”—that 
is, “That corporeal thing, which God made, was as yet the formless matter of corporeal things, without 
order, without light.” He taketh another, who saith, “But the earth was invisible and without form, and 
darkness was upon the deep,”—that is, “This whole, which is called heaven and earth, was as yet formless 
and darksome matter, out of which the corporeal heaven and the corporeal earth were to be made, with 
all things therein which are known to our corporeal senses.” He, another, who saith, “But the earth was 
invisible and without form, and darkness was upon the deep,”—that is, “This whole, which is called 
heaven and earth, was as yet a formless and darksome matter, out of which were to be made that 
intelligible heaven, which is otherwise called the heaven of heavens, and the earth, namely, the whole 
corporeal nature, under which name may also be comprised this corporeal heaven,—that is, from which 
every invisible and visible creature would be created.” He, another, who saith, “But the carth was invisible 
and without form, and darkness was upon the deep,”—”The Scripture called not that formlessness by the 
name of heaven and earth, but that formlessness itself,” saith he, “already was, which he named the earth 
invisible and formless and the darksome deep, of which he had said before, that God had made the heaven 
and the earth, namely, the spiritual and corporeal creature.” He, another, who saith, “But the earth was 
invisible and formless, and darkness was upon the deep,”—that is, “There was already a formless matter, 
whereof the Scripture before said, that God had made heaven and earth, namely, the entire corporeal 
mass of the world, divided into two very great parts, the superior and the inferior, with all those familiar 
and known creatures which are in them.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
HE DISCUSSES WHETHER MATTER WAS FROM ETERNITY, OR WAS MADE BY GOD 


31. For, should any one endeavour to contend against these last two opinions, thus,—”If you will not admit 
that this formlessness of matter appears to be called by the name of heaven and earth, then there was 


something which God had not made out of which He could make heaven and earth; for Scripture hath not 
told us that God made this matter, unless we understand it to be implied in the term of heaven and earth, 
or of earth only, when it is said, In the beginning God created heaven and earth,’ as that which follows, 
but the earth was invisible and formless, although it was pleasing to him so to call the formless matter, we 
may not yet understand any but that which God made in that text which hath been already written, God 
made heaven and earth.’” The maintainers of either one or the other of these two opinions which we have 
put last will, when they have heard these things, answer and say, “We deny not indeed that this formless 
matter was created by God, the God of whom are all things, very good; for, as we say that that is a greater 
good which is created and formed, so we acknowledge that that is a minor good which is capable of 
creation and form, but yet good. But yet the Scripture hath not declared that God made this formlessness, 
any more than it hath declared many other things; as the Cherubim,’ and Seraphim,’ and those of which 
the apostle distinctly speaks, Thrones,’ Dominions,’ Principalities,’ Powers,’ all of which it is manifest God 
made. Or if in that which is said, He made heaven and earth,’ all things are comprehended, what do we 
say of the waters upon which the Spirit of God moved? For if they are understood as incorporated in the 
word earth, how then can formless matter be meant in the term earth when we see the waters so 
beautiful? Or if it be so meant, why then is it written that out of the same formlessness the firmament was 
made and called heaven, and yet it is not written that the waters were made? For those waters, which we 
perceive flowing in so beautiful a manner, remain not formless and invisible. But if, then, they received 
that beauty when God said, Let the water which is under the firmament be gathered together, so that the 
gathering be the very formation, what will be answered concerning the waters which are above the 
firmament, because if formless they would not have deserved to receive a seat so honourable, nor is it 
written by what word they were formed? If, then, Genesis is silent as to anything that God has made, 
which, however, neither sound faith nor unerring understanding doubteth that God hath made, let not any 
sober teaching dare to say that these waters were co-eternal with God because we find them mentioned in 
the book of Genesis; but when they were created, we find not. Why—truth instructing us—may we not 
understand that that formless matter, which the Scripture calls the earth invisible and without form, and 
the darksome deep, have been made by God out of nothing, and therefore that they are not co-eternal 
with Him, although that narrative hath failed to tell when they were made?” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


TWO KINDS OF DISAGREEMENTS IN THE BOOKS TO BE EXPLAINED 


32. These things, therefore, being heard and perceived according to my weakness of apprehension, which 
I confess unto Thee, O Lord, who knowest it, I see that two sorts of differences may arise when by signs 
anything is related, even by true reporters,—one concerning the truth of the things, the other concerning 
the meaning of him who reports them. For in one way we inquire, concerning the forming of the creature, 
what is true; but in another, what Moses, that excellent servant of Thy faith, would have wished that the 
reader and hearer should understand by these words. As for the first kind, let all those depart from me 
who imagine themselves to know as true what is false. And as for the other also, let all depart from me 
who imagine Moses to have spoken things that are false. But let me be united in Thee, O Lord, with them, 
and in Thee delight myself with them that feed on Thy truth, in the breadth of charity; and let us approach 
together unto the words of Thy book, and in them make search for Thy will, through the will of Thy 
servant by whose pen Thou hast dispensed them. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OUT OF THE MANY TRUE THINGS, IT IS NOT ASSERTED CONFIDENTLY THAT MOSES UNDERSTOOD THIS OR THAT 


33. But which of us, amid so many truths which occur to inquirers in these words, understood as they are 
in different ways, shall so discover that one interpretation as to confidently say “that Moses thought this,” 
and “that in that narrative he wished this to be understood,” as confidently as he says “that this is true,” 
whether he thought this thing or the other? For behold, O my God, I Thy servant, who in this book have 
vowed unto Thee a sacrifice of confession, and beseech Thee that of Thy mercy I may pay my vows unto 
Thee, behold, can I, as I confidently assert that Thou in Thy immutable word hast created all things, 
invisible and visible, with equal confidence assert that Moses meant nothing else than this when he wrote, 
“In the beginning God created. the heaven and the earth.” No. Because it is not as clear to me that this 
was in his mind when he wrote these things, as I see it to be certain in Thy truth. For his thoughts might 
be set upon the very beginning of the creation when he said, “In the beginning;” and he might wish it to 
be understood that, in this place, “the heaven and the earth” were no formed and perfected nature, 
whether spiritual or corporeal, but each of them newly begun, and as yet formless. Because I see, that 
which-soever of these had been said, it might have been said truly; but which of them he may have 
thought in these words, I do not so perceive. Although, whether it were one of these, or some other 
meaning which has not been mentioned by me, that this great man saw in his mind when he used these 
words, I make no doubt but that he saw it truly, and expressed it suitably. 


CHAPTER XXV 


IT BEHOVES INTERPRETERS, WHEN DISAGREEING CONCERNING OBSCURE PLACES, TO REGARD GOD THE 
AUTHOR OF TRUTH, AND THE RULE OF CHARITY 


34. Let no one now trouble me by saying, Moses thought not as you say, but as I say.” For should he ask 
me, “Whence knowest thou that Moses thought this which you deduce from his words?” I ought to take it 
contentedly, and reply perhaps as I have before, or somewhat more fully should he be obstinate. But when 
he says, “Moses meant not what you say, but what I say,” and yet denies not what each of us says, and that 
both are true, O my God, life of the poor, in whose bosom there is no contradiction, pour down into my 
heart Thy soothings, that I may patiently bear with such as say this to me; not because they are divine, 
and because they have seen in the heart of Thy servant what they say, but because they are proud, and 
have not known the opinion of Moses, but love their own,—not because it is true, but because it is their 
own. Otherwise they would equally love another true opinion, as I love what they say when they speak 
what is true; not because it is theirs, but because it is true, and therefore now not theirs because true. But 
if they therefore love that because it is true, it is now both theirs and mine, since it is common to all the 
lovers of truth. But because they contend that Moses meant not what I say, but I what they themselves 
say, this I neither like nor love; because, though it were so, yet that rashness is not of knowledge, but of 
audacity; and not vision, but vanity brought it forth. And therefore, O Lord, are Thy judgments to be 
dreaded, since Thy truth is neither mine, nor his, nor another’s, but of all of us, whom Thou publicly 
callest to have it in common, warning us terribly not to hold it as specially for ourselves, lest we be 
deprived of it. For whosoever claims to himself as his own that which Thou appointed to all to enjoy, and 
desires that to be his own which belongs to all, is forced away from what is common to all to that which is 
his own—that is, from truth to falsehood. For he that “speaketh a lie, speaketh of his own.” 


35. Hearken, O God, Thou best Judge! Truth itself, hearken to what I shall say to this gainsayer; hearken, 
for before Thee I say it, and before my brethren who use Thy law lawfully, to the end of charity; hearken 
and behold what I shall say to him, if it be pleasing unto Thee. For this brotherly and peaceful word do I 
return unto him: “If we both see that that which thou sayest is true, and if we both see that what I say is 
true, where, I ask, do we see it? Certainly not I in thee, nor thou in me, but both in the unchangeable truth 
itself, which is above our minds.” When, therefore, we may not contend about the very light of the Lord 
our God, why do we contend about the thoughts of. our neighbour, which we cannot so see as 
incommutable truth is seen; when, if Moses himself had appeared to us and said, “This I meant,” not so 
should we see it, but believe it? Let us not, then, “be puffed up for one against the other,” above that 
which is written; let us love the Lord our God with all our heart, with all our soul, and with all our mind, 
and our neighbour as ourself. As to which two precepts of charity, unless we believe that Moses meant 
whatever in these books he did mean, we shall make God a liar when we think otherwise concerning our 
fellow-servants’ mind than He hath taught us. Behold, now, how foolish it is, in so great an abundance of 
the truest opinions which can be extracted from these words, rashly to affirm which of them Moses 
particularly meant; and with pernicious contentions to offend charity itself, on account of which he hath 
spoken all the things whose words we endeavour to explain! 


CHAPTER XXVI 
WHAT HE MIGHT HAVE ASKED OF GOD HAD HE BEEN ENJOINED TO WRITE THE BOOK OF GENESIS 


36. And yet, O my God, Thou exaltation of my humility, and rest of my labour, who hearest my confessions, 
and forgivest my sins, since Thou commandest me that I should love my neighbour as myself, I cannot 
believe that Thou gavest to Moses, Thy most faithful servant, a less gift than I should wish and desire for 
myself from Thee, had I been born in his time, and hadst Thou placed me in that position that through the 
service of my heart and of my tongue those books might be distributed, which so long after were to profit 
all nations, and through the whole world, from so great a pinnacle of authority, were to surmount the 
words of all false and proud teachings. I should have wished truly had I then been Moses (for we all come 
from the same mass; and what is man, saving that Thou art mindful of him? ). I should then, had I been at 
that time what he was, and enjoined by Thee to write the book of Genesis, have wished that such a power 
of expression and such a method of arrangement should be given me, that they who cannot as yet 
understand how God creates might not reject the words as surpassing their powers; and they who are 
already able to do this, would find, in what true opinion soever they had by thought arrived at, that it was 
not passed over in the few words of Thy servant; and should another man by the light of truth have 
discovered another, neither should that fail to be found in those same words. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE STYLE OF SPEAKING IN THE BOOK OF GENESIS IS SIMPLE AND CLEAR 


37. For as a fountain in a limited space is more plentiful, and affords supply for more streams over larger 
spaces than any one of those streams which, after a wide interval, is derived from the same fountain; so 
the narrative of Thy dispenser, destined to benefit many who were likely to discourse thereon, does, from 
a limited measure of language, overflow into streams of clear truth, whence each one may draw out for 


himself that truth which he can concerning these subjects,—this one that truth, that one another, by 
larger circumlocutions of discourse. For some, when they read or hear these words, think that God as a 
man or some mass gifted with immense power, by some new and sudden resolve, had, outside itself, as if 
at distant places, created heaven and earth, two great bodies above and below, wherein all things were to 
be contained. And when they hear, God said, Let it be made, and it was made, they think of words begun 
and ended, sounding in times and passing away, after the departure of which that came into being which 
was commanded to be; and whatever else of the kind their familiarity with the world would suggest. In 
whom, being as yet little ones, while their weakness by this humble kind of speech is carried on as if ina 
mother’s bosom, their faith is healthfully built up, by which they have and hold as certain that God made 
all natures, which in wondrous variety their senses perceive on every side. Which words, if any one 
despising them, as if trivial, with proud weakness shall have stretched himself beyond his fostering cradle, 
he will, alas, fall miserably. Have pity, O Lord God, lest they who pass by trample on the unfledged bird; 
and send Thine angel, who may restore it to its nest that it may live until it can fly. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE WORDS, “IN THE BEGINNING,” AND, “THE HEAVEN AND THE EARTH,” ARE DIFFERENTLY UNDERSTOOD 


38. But others, to whom these words are no longer a nest, but shady fruit-bowers, see the fruits concealed 
in them, fly around rejoicing, and chirpingly search and pluck them. For they see when they read or hear 
these words, O God, that all times past and future are surmounted by Thy eternal and stable abiding, and 
still that there is no temporal creature which Thou hast not made. And by Thy will, because it is that 
which Thou art, Thou hast made all things, not by any changed will, nor by a will which before was not,— 
not out of Thyself, in Thine own likeness, the form of all things, but out of nothing, a formless unlikeness 
which should be formed by Thy likeness (having recourse to Thee the One, after their settled capacity, 
according as it has been given to each thing in his kind), and might all be made very good; whether they 
remain around Thee, or, being by degrees removed in time and place, make or undergo beautiful 
variations. These things they see, and rejoice in the light of Thy truth, in the little degree they here may. 


39. Again, another of these directs his attention to that which is said, “In the beginning God made the 
heaven and the earth,” and beholdeth Wisdom,—the Beginning, because It also speaketh unto us. Another 
likewise directs his attention to the same words, and by “beginning” understands the commencement of 
things created; and receives it thus,—In the beginning He made, as if it were said, He at first made. And 
among those who understand “In the beginning” to mean, that “in Thy Wisdom Thou hast created heaven 
and earth,” one believes the matter out of which the heaven and earth were to be created to be there 
called “heaven and earth;” another, that they are natures already formed and distinct; another, one 
formed nature, and that a spiritual, under the name of heaven, the other formless, of corporeal matter, 
under the name of earth. But they who under the name of “heaven and earth” understand matter as yet 
formless, out of which were to be formed heaven and earth, do not themselves understand it in one 
manner; but one, that matter out of which the intelligible and the sensible creature were to be completed; 
another, that only out of which this sensible corporeal mass was to come, holding in its vast bosom these 
visible and prepared natures. Nor are they who believe that the creatures already set in order and 
arranged are in this place called heaven and earth of one accord; but the one, both the invisible and 
visible; the other, the visible only, in which we admire the luminous heaven and darksome earth, and the 
things that are therein. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


CONCERNING THE OPINION OF THOSE WHO EXPLAIN IT “AT FIRST HE MADE.” 


40. But he who does not otherwise understand, “In the beginning He made,” than if it were said, “At first 
He made,” can only truly understand heaven and earth of the matter of heaven and earth, namely, of the 
universal, that is, intelligible and corporeal creation. For if he would have it of the universe. as already 
formed, it might rightly be asked of him: “If at first God made this, what made He afterwards?” And after 
the universe he will find nothing; thereupon must he, though unwilling, hear, “How is this first, if there is 
nothing afterwards?” But when he says that God made matter first formless, then formed, he is not absurd 
if he be but able to discern what precedes by eternity, what by time, what by choice, what by origin. By 
eternity, as God is before all things; by time, as the flower is before the fruit; by choice, as the fruit is 
before the flower; by origin, as sound is before the tune. Of these four, the first and last which I have 
referred to are with much difficulty understood; the two middle very easily. For an uncommon and too 
lofty vision it is to behold, O Lord, Thy Eternity, immutably making things mutable, and thereby before 
them. Who is so acute of mind as to be able without great labour to discover how the sound is prior to the 
tune, because a tune is a formed sound; and a thing not formed may exist, but that which existeth not 
cannot be formed? So is the matter prior to that which is made from it; not prior because it maketh it, 
since itself is rather made, nor is it prior by an interval of time. For we do not as to time first utter 
formless sounds without singing, and then adapt or fashion them into the form of a song, just as wood or 
silver from which a chest or vessel is made. Because such materials do by time also precede the forms of 
the things which are made from them; but in singing this is not so. For when it is sung, its sound is heard 
at the same time; seeing there is not first a formless sound, which is afterwards formed into a song. For as 


soon as it shall have first sounded it passeth away; nor canst thou find anything of it, which being recalled 
thou canst by art compose. And, therefore, the song is absorbed in its own sound, which sound of it is its 
matter. Because this same is formed that it may be a tune; and therefore, as I was saying, the matter of 
the sound is prior to the form of the tune, not before through any power of making it a tune; for neither is 
a sound the composer of the tune, but is sent forth from the body and is subjected to the soul of the 
singer, that from it he may form a tune. Nor is it first in time, for it is given forth together with the tune; 
nor first in choice, for a sound is not better than a tune, since a tune is not merely a sound, but a beautiful 
sound. But it is first in origin, because the tune is not formed that it may become a sound, but the sound is 
formed that it may become a tune. By this example, let him who is able understand that the matter of 
things was first made, and called heaven and earth, because out of it heaven and earth were made. Not 
that it was made first in time, because the forms of things give rise to time, but that was formless; but 
now, in time, it is perceived together with its form. Nor yet can anything be related concerning that 
matter, unless as if it were prior in time, while it is considered last (because things formed are assuredly 
superior to things formless), and is preceded by the Eternity of the Creator, so that there might be out of 
nothing that from which something might be made. 


CHAPTER XXX 


IN THE GREAT DIVERSITY OF OPINIONS, IT BECOMES ALL TO UNITE CHARITY AND DIVINE TRUTH 


41. In this diversity of true opinions let Truth itself beget concord; and may our God have mercy upon us, 
that we may use the law lawfully, the end of the commandment, pure charity. And by this if any one asks of 
me, “Which of these was the meaning of Thy servant Moses?” these were not the utterances of my 
confessions, should I not confess unto Thee, “I know not;” and yet I know that those opinions are true, 
with the exception of those carnal ones concerning which I have spoken what I thought well. However, 
these words of Thy Book affright not those little ones of good hope, treating few of high things in a 
humble fashion, and few things in varied ways. But let all, whom I acknowledge to see and speak the truth 
in these words, love one another, and equally love Thee, our God, fountain of truth,—if we thirst not for 
vain things, but for it; yea, let us so honour this servant of Thine, the dispenser of this Scripture, full of 
Thy Spirit, as to believe that when Thou revealedst Thyself to him, and he wrote these things, he intended 
that which in them chiefly excels both for light of truth and fruitfulness of profit. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
MOSES IS SUPPOSED TO HAVE PERCEIVED WHATEVER OF TRUTH CAN BE DISCOVERED IN HIS WORDS 


42. Thus, when one shall say, “He [Moses] meant as I do,” and another, “Nay, but as I do,” I suppose that I 
am speaking more religiously when I say, “Why not rather as both, if both be true?” And if there be a third 
truth, or a fourth, and if any one seek any truth altogether different in those words, why may not he be 
believed to have seen all these, through whom one God hath tempered the Holy Scriptures to the senses 
of many, about to see therein things true but different? I certainly,—and I fearlessly declare it from my 
heart,—were I to write anything to have the highest authority, should prefer so to write, that whatever of 
truth any one might apprehend concerning these matters, my words should re-echo, rather than that I 
should set down one true opinion so clearly on this as that I should exclude the rest, that which was false 
in which could not offend me. Therefore am I unwilling, O my God, to be so headstrong as not to believe 
that from Thee this man [Moses] hath received so much. He, surely, when he wrote those words, 
perceived and thought whatever of truth we have been able to discover, yea, and whatever we have not 
been able, nor yet are able, though still it may be found in them. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


FIRST, THE SENSE OF THE WRITER IS TO BE DISCOVERED, THEN THAT IS TO BE BROUGHT OUT WHICH DIVINE 
TRUTH INTENDED 


43. Finally, O Lord, who art God, and not flesh and blood, if man doth see anything less, can anything lie 
hid from “Thy good Spirit,” who shall “lead me into the land of uprightness,” which Thou Thyself, by those 
words, wert about to reveal to future readers, although he through whom they were spoken, amid the 
many interpretations that might have been found, fixed on but one? Which, if it be so, let that which he 
thought on be more exalted than the rest. But to us, O Lord, either point out the same, or any other true 
one which may be pleasing unto Thee; so that whether Thou makest known to us that which Thou didst to 
that man of Thine, or some other by occasion of the same words, yet Thou mayest feed us, not error 
deceive us. Behold, O Lord my God, how many things we have written concerning a few words,—how 
many, I beseech Thee! What strength of ours, what ages would suffice for all Thy books after this manner? 
Permit me, therefore, in these more briefly to confess unto Thee, and to select some one true, certain, and 
good sense, that Thou shall inspire, although many senses offer themselves, where many, indeed, I may; 
this being the faith of my confession, that if I should say that which Thy minister felt, rightly and 
profitably, this I should strive for; the which if I shall not attain, yet I may say that which Thy Truth willed 
through Its words to say unto me, which said also unto him what It willed. 


Book XIII 


Of the goodness of God explained in the creation of things, and of the Trinity as found in the first words of 
Genesis. The story concerning the origin of the world (Gen. I.) is allegorically explained, and he applies it 
to those things which God works for sanctified and blessed man. Finally, he makes an end of this work, 
having implored eternal rest from God. 


CHAPTER I 
HE CALLS UPON GOD, AND PROPOSES TO HIMSELF TO WORSHIP HIM 


1. I Call upon Thee, my God, my mercy, who madest me, and who didst not forget me, though forgetful of 
Thee. I call Thee into my soul, which by the desire which Thou inspirest in it Thou preparest for Thy 
reception. Do not Thou forsake me calling upon Thee, who didst anticipate me before I called, and didst 
importunately urge with manifold calls that I should hear Thee from afar, and be converted, and call upon 
Thee who calledst me. For Thou, O Lord, hast blotted out all my evil deserts, that Thou mightest not repay 
into my hands wherewith I have fallen from Thee, and Thou hast anticipated all my good deserts, that 
Thou mightest repay into Thy hands wherewith Thou madest me; because before I was, Thou wast, nor 
was I [anything] to which Thou mightest grant being. And yet behold, I am, out of Thy goodness, 
anticipating all this which Thou hast made me, and of which Thou hast made me. For neither hadst Thou 
stood in need of me, nor am I such a good as to be helpful unto Thee, my Lord and God; not that I may so 
serve Thee as though Thou wert fatigued in working, or lest Thy power may be less if lacking my 
assistance nor that, like the land, I may so cultivate Thee that Thou wouldest be uncultivated did I 
cultivate Thee not but that I may serve and worship Thee, to the end that I may have well-being from 
Thee; from whom it is that Iam one susceptible of well-being. 


CHAPTER II 
ALL CREATURES SUBSIST FROM THE PLENITUDE OF DIVINE GOODNESS 


2. For of the plenitude of Thy goodness Thy creature subsists, that a good, which could profit Thee 
nothing, nor though of Thee was equal to Thee, might yet be, since it could be made of Thee. For what did 
heaven and earth, which Thou madest in the beginning, deserve of Thee? Let those spiritual and corporeal 
natures, which Thou in Thy wisdom madest, declare what they deserve of Thee to depend thereon,—even 
the inchoate and formless, each in its own kind, either spiritual or corporeal, going into excess, and into 
remote unlikeness unto Thee (the spiritual, though formless, more excellent than if it were a formed body; 
and the corporeal, though formless, more excellent than if it were altogether nothing), and thus they as 
formless would depend upon Thy Word, unless by the same Word they were recalled to Thy Unity, and 
endued with form, and from Thee, the one sovereign Good, were all made very good. How have they 
deserved of Thee, that they should be even formless, since they would not be even this except from Thee? 


3. How has corporeal matter deserved of Thee, to be even invisible and formless, since it were not even 
this hadst Thou not made it; and therefore since it was not, it could not deserve of Thee that it should be 
made? Or how could the inchoate spiritual creature deserve of Thee, that even it should flow darksomely 
like the deep,—unlike Thee, had it not been by the same Word turned to that by Whom it was created, and 
by Him so enlightened become light, although not equally, yet conformably to that Form which is equal 
unto Thee? For as to a body, to be is not all one with being beautiful, for then it could not be deformed; so 
also to a created spirit, to live is not all one with living wisely, for then it would be wise unchangeably. But 
it is good for it always to hold fast unto Thee, lest, in turning from Thee, it lose that light which it hath 
obtained in turning to Thee, and relapse into a light resembling the darksome deep. For even we 
ourselves, who in respect of the soul are a spiritual creature, having turned away from Thee, our light, 
were in that life “sometimes darkness;” and do labour amidst the remains of our darkness, until in Thy 
Only One we become Thy righteousness, like the mountains of God. For we have been Thy judgments, 
which are like the great deep. 


CHAPTER III 
GENESIS I. 3,—OF “LIGHT,”—HE UNDERSTANDS AS IT IS SEEN IN THE SPIRITUAL CREATURE 


4. But what Thou saidst in the beginning of the creation, “Let there be light, and there was light,” I do not 
unfitly understand of the spiritual creature; because there was even then a kind of life, which Thou 
mightest illuminate. But as it had not deserved of Thee that it should be such a life as could be 
enlightened, so neither, when it already was, hath it deserved of Thee that it should be enlightened. For 


neither could its formlessness be pleasing unto Thee, unless it became light,—not by merely existing, but 
by beholding the illuminating light, and cleaving unto it; so also, that it lives, and lives happily, it owes to 
nothing whatsoever but to Thy grace; being converted by means of a better change unto that which can 
be changed neither into better nor into worse; the which Thou only art because Thou only simply art, to 
whom it is not one thing to live, another to live blessedly, since Thou art Thyself Thine own Blessedness. 


CHAPTER IV 


ALL THINGS HAVE BEEN CREATED BY THE GRACE OF GOD, AND ARE NOT OF HIM AS STANDING IN NEED OF 
CREATED THINGS 


5. What, therefore, could there be wanting unto Thy good, which Thou Thyself art, although these things 
had either never been, or had remained formless,—the which Thou madest not out of any want, but out of 
the plenitude of Thy goodness, restraining them and converting them to form not as though Thy joy were 
perfected by them? For to Thee, being perfect, their imperfection is displeasing, and therefore were they 
perfected by Thee, and were pleasing unto Thee; but not as if Thou wert imperfect, and wert to be 
perfected in their perfection. For Thy good Spirit was borne over the waters, not borne up by them as if 
He rested upon them. For those in whom Thy good Spirit is said to rest, He causes to rest in Himself. But 
Thy incorruptible and unchangeable will, which in itself is all-sufficient for itself, was borne over that life 
which Thou hadst made, to which to live is not all one with living happily, since, flowing in its own 
darkness, it liveth also; for which it remaineth to be converted unto Him by whom it was made, and to live 
more and more by “the fountain of life,” and in His light to “see light,” and to be perfected, and 
enlightened, and made happy. 


CHAPTER V 
HE RECOGNISES THE TRINITY IN THE FIRST TWO VERSES OF GENESIS 


6. Behold now, the Trinity appears unto me in an enigma, which Thou, O my God, art, since Thou, O 
Father, in the Beginning of our wisdom,—Which is Thy Wisdom, born of Thyself, equal and co-eternal unto 
Thee,—that is, in Thy Son, hast created heaven and earth. Many things have we said of the heaven of 
heavens, and of the earth invisible and formless, and of the darksome deep, in reference to the wandering 
defects of its spiritual deformity, were it not converted unto Him from whom was its life, such as it was, 
and by His enlightening became a beauteous life, and the heaven of that heaven which was afterwards set 
between water and water. And under the name of God, I now held the Father, who made these things; and 
under the name of the Beginning, the Son, in whom He made these things; and believing, as I did, that my 
God was the Trinity, I sought further in His holy words, and behold, Thy Spirit was borne over the waters. 
Behold the Trinity, O my God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,—the Creator of all creation. 


CHAPTER VI 
WHY THE HOLY GHOST SHOULD HAVE BEEN MENTIONED AFTER THE MENTION OF HEAVEN AND EARTH 


7. But what was the cause, O Thou true-speaking Light? Unto Thee do I lift up my heart, let it not teach 
me vain things; disperse its darkness, and tell me, I beseech Thee, by our mother charity, tell me, I 
beseech Thee, the reason why, after the mention of heaven, and of the earth invisible and formless, and 
darkness upon the deep, Thy Scripture should then at length mention Thy Spirit? Was it because it was 
meet that it should be spoken of Him that He was “borne over,” and this could not be said, unless that 
were first mentioned “over” which Thy Spirit may be understood to have been “borne?” For neither was 
He “borne over” the Father, nor the Son, nor could it rightly be said that He was “borne over” if He were 
“borne over” nothing. That, therefore, was first to be spoken of “over” which He might be “borne;” and 
then He, whom it was not meet to mention otherwise than as having been “borne.” Why, then, was it not 
meet that it should otherwise be mentioned of Him, than as having been “borne over?” 


CHAPTER VII 
THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT BRINGS US TO GOD 


8. Hence let him that is able now follow Thy apostle with his understanding where he thus speaks, 
because Thy love “is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us;” and where, 
“concerning spiritual gifts,” he teacheth and showeth unto us a more excellent way of charity; and where 
he bows his knees unto Thee for us, that we may know the super-eminent knowledge of the love of Christ. 
And, therefore, from the beginning was He super-eminently “borne above the waters.” To whom shall I tell 
this? How speak of the weight of lustful desires, pressing downwards to the steep abyss? and how charity 
raises us up again, through Thy Spirit which was “borne over the waters?” To whom shall I tell it? How 
tell it? For neither are there places in which we are merged and emerge. What can be more like, and yet 
more unlike? They be affections, they be loves; the filthiness of our spirit flowing away downwards with 
the love of cares, and the sanctity of Thine raising us upwards by the love of freedom from care; that we 
may lift our hearts unto Thee where Thy Spirit is “borne over the waters;” and that we may come to that 


pre-eminent rest, when our soul shall have passed through the waters which have no substance. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THAT NOTHING WHATEVER, SHORT OF GOD, CAN YIELD TO THE RATIONAL CREATURE A HAPPY REST 


9. The angels fell, the soul of man fell and they have thus indicated the abyss in that dark deep, ready for 
the whole spiritual creation, unless Thou hadst said from the beginning, “Let there be light,” and there 
had been light, and every obedient intelligence of Thy celestial City had cleaved to Thee, and rested in 
Thy Spirit, which unchangeably is “borne over” everything changeable. Otherwise, even the heaven of 
heavens itself would have been a darksome deep, whereas now it is light in the Lord. For even in that 
wretched restlessness of the spirits who fell away, and, when unclothed of the garments of Thy light, 
discovered their own darkness, dost Thou sufficiently disclose how noble Thou hast made the rational 
creature; to which nought which is inferior to Thee will suffice to yield a happy rest, and so not even 
herself. For Thou, O our God, shalt enlighten our darkness; from Thee are derived our garments of light, 
and then shall our darkness be as the noonday. Give Thyself unto me, O my God, restore Thyself unto me; 
behold, I love Thee, and if it be too little, let me love Thee more strongly. I cannot measure my love, so 
that I may come to know how much there is yet wanting in me, ere my life run into Thy embracements, 
and not be turned away until it be hidden in the secret place of Thy Presence. This only I know, that woe is 
me except in Thee,—not only without, but even also within myself; and all plenty which is not my God is 
poverty to me. 


CHAPTER IX 
WHY THE HOLY SPIRIT WAS ONLY “BORNE OVER” THE WATERS 


10. But was not either the Father or the Son “borne over the waters?” If we understand this to mean in 
space, as a body, then neither was the Holy Spirit; but if the incommutable super-eminence of Divinity 
above everything mutable, then both Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost were borne “over the waters.” Why, 
then, is this said of Thy Spirit only? Why is it said of Him alone? As if He had been in place who is not in 
place, of whom only it is written, that He is Thy gift? In Thy gift we rest; there we enjoy Thee. Our rest is 
our place. Love lifts us up thither, and Thy good Spirit lifteth our lowliness from the gates of death. In Thy 
good pleasure lies our peace. The body by its own weight gravitates towards its own place. Weight goes 
not downward only, but to its own place. Fire tends upwards, a stone downwards. They are propelled by 
their own weights, they seek their own places. Oil poured under the water is raised above the water; 
water poured upon oil sinks under the oil. They are propelled by their own weights, they seek their own 
places. Out of order, they are restless; restored to order, they are at rest. My weight is my love; by it am I 
borne whithersoever I am borne. By Thy Gift we are inflamed, and are borne upwards; we wax hot 
inwardly, and go forwards. We ascend Thy ways that be in our heart, and sing a song of degrees; we glow 
inwardly with Thy fire, with Thy good fire, and we go, because we go upwards to the peace of Jerusalem; 
for glad was I when they said unto me, “Let us go into the house of the Lord.” There hath Thy good 
pleasure placed us, that we may desire no other thing than to dwell there for ever. 


CHAPTER X 


THAT NOTHING AROSE SAVE BY THE GIFT OF GOD 


11. Happy creature, which, though in itself it was other than Thou, hath known no other state than that as 
soon as it was made, it was, without any interval of time, by Thy Gift, which is borne over everything 
mutable, raised up by that calling whereby Thou saidst, “Let there be light, and there was light.” Whereas 
in us there is a difference of times, in that we were darkness, and are made light; but of that it is only said 
what it would have been had it not been enlightened. And this is so spoken as if it had been fleeting and 
darksome before; that so the cause whereby it was made to be otherwise might appear,—that is to say, 
being turned to the unfailing Light it might become light. Let him who is able understand this; and let him 
who is not, ask of Thee. Why should he trouble me, as if I could enlighten any “man that cometh into the 
world?” 


CHAPTER XI 


THAT THE SYMBOLS OF THE TRINITY IN MAN, TO BE, TO KNOW, AND TO WILL, ARE NEVER THOROUGHLY 
EXAMINED 


12. Which of us understandeth the Almighty Trinity? And yet which speaketh not of It, if indeed it be It? 
Rare is that soul which, while it speaketh of It, knows what it speaketh of. And they contend and strive, 
but no one without peace seeth that vision. I could wish that men would consider these three things that 
are in themselves. These three are far other than the Trinity; but I speak of things in which they may 
exercise and prove themselves, and feel how far other they be. But the three things I speak of are, To Be, 
to Know, and to Will. For I Am, and I Know, and I Will; I Am Knowing and Willing; and I Know myself to Be 
and to Will; and I Will to Be and to Know. In these three, therefore, let him who can see how inseparable a 


life there is,—even one life, one mind, and one essence; finally, how inseparable is the distinction, and yet 
a distinction. Surely a man hath it before him; let him look into himself, and see, and tell me. But when he 
discovers and can say anything of these, let him not then think that he has discovered that which is above 
these Unchangeable, which Is unchangeably, and Knows unchangeably, and Wills unchangeably. And 
whether on account of these three there is also, where they are, a Trinity; or whether these three be in 
Each, so that the three belong to Each; or whether both ways at once, wondrously, simply, and vet 
diversely, in Itself a limit unto Itself, yet illimitable; whereby It is, and is known unto Itself, and sufficeth to 
Itself, unchangeably the Self-same, by the abundant magnitude of its Unity,—who can readily conceive? 
Who in any wise express it? Who in any way rashly pronounce thereon? 


CHAPTER XII 


ALLEGORICAL EXPLANATION OF GENESIS, CHAP. I., CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF THE CHURCH AND ITS 
WORSHIP 


13. Proceed in thy confession, say to the Lord thy God, O my faith, Holy, Holy, Holy, O Lord my God, in Thy 
name have we been baptized, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in Thy name do we baptize, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, because among us also in His Christ did God make heaven and earth, namely, the spiritual 
and carnal people of His Church. Yea, and our earth, before it received the “form of doctrine,” was 
invisible and formless, and we were covered with the darkness of ignorance. For Thou correctest man for 
iniquity, and “Thy judgments are a great deep.” But because Thy Spirit was “borne over the waters,” Thy 
mercy forsook not our misery, and Thou saidst, “Let there be light,” “Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” Repent ye, let there be light. And because our soul was troubled within us, we remembered 
Thee, O Lord, from the land of Jordan, and that mountain equal unto Thyself, but little for our sakes; and 
upon our being displeased with our darkness, we turned unto Thee, “and there was light.” And, behold, 
we were sometimes darkness, but now light in the Lord. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THAT THE RENEWAL OF MAN IS NOT COMPLETED IN THIS WORLD 


14. But as yet “by faith, not by sight,” for “we are saved by hope; but hope that is seen is not hope.” As yet 
deep calleth unto deep but in “the noise of Thy waterspouts.” And as yet doth he that saith, I “could not 
speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal,” even he, as yet, doth not count himself to have 
apprehended, and forgetteth those things which are behind, and reacheth forth to those things which are 
before, and groaneth being burdened; and his soul thirsteth after the living God, as the hart after the 
water-brooks, and saith, “When shall I come?” “desiring to be clothed upon with his house which is from 
heaven;” and calleth upon this lower deep, saying, “Be not conformed to this world, but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind.” And, “Be not children in understanding, howbeit in malice be ye children,” 
that in “understanding ye may be perfect;” and “O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you?” But now 
not in his own voice, but in Thine who sentest Thy Spirit from above; through Him who “ascended up on 
high,” and set open the flood-gates of His gifts, that the force of His streams might make glad the city of 
God. For, for Him doth “the friend of the bridegroom” sigh, having now the first-fruits of the Spirit laid up 
with Him, yet still groaning within himself, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of his body; to 
Him he sighs, for he is a member of the Bride; for Him is he jealous, for he is the friend of the 
Bridegroom; for Him is he jealous, not for himself; because in the voice of Thy “waterspouts,” not in his 
own voice, doth he call on that other deep, for whom being jealous he feareth, lest that, as the serpent 
beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so their minds should be corrupted from the simplicity that is in our 
Bridegroom, Thine only Son. What a light of beauty will that be when “we shall see Him as He is,” and 
those tears be passed away which “have been my meat day and night, while they continually say unto me, 
Where is thy God?” 


CHAPTER XIV 


THAT OUT OF THE CHILDREN OF THE NIGHT AND OF THE DARKNESS, CHILDREN OF THE LIGHT AND OF THE DAY 
ARE MADE 


15. And so say I too, O my God, where art Thou? Behold where Thou art! In Thee I breathe a little, when I 
pour out my soul by myself in the voice of joy and praise, the sound of him that keeps holy-day. And yet it 
is “cast down,” because it relapses and becomes a deep, or rather it feels that it is still a deep. Unto it 
doth my faith speak which Thou hast kindled to enlighten my feet in the night, “Why art thou cast down, O 
my soul? and why art thou disquieted in me? hope thou in God;” His “word is a lamp unto my feet.” Hope 
and endure until the night,—the mother of the wicked,—until the anger of the Lord be overpast, whereof 
we also were once children who were sometimes darkness, the remains whereof we carry about us in our 
body, dead on account of sin, “until the day break and the shadows flee away.” “Hope thou in the Lord.” In 
the morning I shall stand in Thy presence, and contemplate Thee; I shall for ever confess unto Thee. In 
the morning I shall stand in Thy presence, and shall see “the health of my countenance,” my God, who 
also shall quicken our mortal bodies by the Spirit that dwelleth in us, because in mercy He was borne over 
our inner darksome and floating deep. Whence we have in this pilgrimage received “an earnest” that we 


should now be light, whilst as yet we “are saved by hope,” and are the children of light, and the children 
of the day,—not the children of the night nor of the darkness, which yet we have been. Betwixt whom and 
us, in this as yet uncertain state of human knowledge, Thou only dividest, who provest our hearts and 
callest the light day, and the darkness night. For who discerneth us but Thou? But what have we that we 
have not received of Thee? Out of the same lump vessels unto honour, of which others also are made to 
dishonour. 


CHAPTER XV 
ALLEGORICAL EXPLANATION OF THE FIRMAMENT AND UPPER WORKS, VER. 6 


16. Or who but Thou, our God, made for us that firmament of authority over us in Thy divine Scripture? As 
it is said, For heaven shall be folded up like a scroll; and now it is extended over us like a skin. For Thy 
divine Scripture is of more sublime authority, since those mortals through whom Thou didst dispense it 
unto us underwent mortality. And Thou knowest, O Lord, Thou knowest, how Thou with skins didst clothe 
men when by sin they became mortal. Whence as a skin hast Thou stretched out the firmament of Thy 
Book; that is to say, Thy harmonious words, which by the ministry of mortals Thou hast spread over us. 
For by their very death is that solid firmament of authority in Thy discourses set forth by them more 
sublimely extended above all things that are under it, the which, while they were living here, was not so 
eminently extended. Thou hadst not as yet spread abroad the heaven like a skin; Thou hadst not as yet 
noised everywhere the report of their deaths. 


17. Let us look, O Lord, “upon the heavens, the work of Thy fingers;” clear from our eyes that mist with 
which Thou hast covered them. There is that testimony of Thine which giveth wisdom unto the little ones. 
Perfect, O my God, Thy praise out of the mouth of babes and sucklings. Nor have we known any other 
books so destructive to pride, so destructive to the enemy and the defender, who resisteth Thy 
reconciliation in defence of his own sins. I know not, O Lord, I know not other such “pure” words which so 
persuade me to confession, and make my neck submissive to Thy yoke, and invite me to serve Thee for 
nought. Let me understand these things, good Father. Grant this to me, placed under them; because Thou 
hast established these things for those placed under them. 


18. Other “waters” there be “above” this “firmament,” I believe immortal, and removed from earthly 
corruption. Let them praise Thy Name,—those super-celestial people, Thine angels, who have no need to 
look up at this firmament, or by reading to attain the knowledge of Thy Word,—let them praise Thee. For 
they always behold Thy face, and therein read without any syllables in time what Thy eternal will willeth. 
They read, they choose, they love. They are always reading; and that which they read never passeth away. 
For, by choosing and by loving, they read the very unchangeableness of Thy counsel. Their book is not 
closed, nor is the scroll folded up, because Thou Thyself art this to them, yea, and art so eternally; 
because Thou hast appointed them above this firmament, which Thou hast made firm over the weakness 
of the lower people, where they might look up and learn Thy mercy, announcing in time Thee who hast 
made times. “For Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens, and Thy faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds.” 
The clouds pass away, but the heaven remaineth. The preachers of Thy Word pass away from this life into 
another; but Thy Scripture is spread abroad over the people, even to the end of the world. Yea, both 
heaven and earth shall pass away, but Thy Words shall not pass away. Because the scroll shall be rolled 
together, and the grass over which it was spread shall with its goodliness pass away; but Thy Word 
remaineth for ever, which now appeareth unto us in the dark image of the clouds, and through the glass of 
the heavens, not as it is; because we also, although we be the well-beloved of Thy Son, yet it hath not yet 
appeared what we shall be. He looketh through the lattice of our flesh, and He is fair-speaking, and hath 
inflamed us, and we run after His odours. But “when He shall appear, then shall we be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is.” As He is, O Lord, shall we see Him, although the time be not yet. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THAT NO ONE BUT THE UNCHANGEABLE LIGHT KNOWS HIMSELF 


19. For altogether as Thou art, Thou only knowest, Who art unchangeably, and knowest unchangeably, and 
willest unchangeably. And Thy Essence Knoweth and Willeth unchangeably; and Thy Knowledge Is, and 
Willeth unchangeably; and Thy Will Is, and Knoweth unchangeably. Nor doth it appear just to Thee, that 
as the Unchangeable Light knoweth Itself, so should It be known by that which is enlightened and 
changeable. Therefore unto Thee is my soul as “land where no water is,” because as it cannot of itself 
enlighten itself, so it cannot of itself satisfy itself. For so is the fountain of life with Thee, like as in Thy 
light we shall see light. 


CHAPTER XVII 
ALLEGORICAL EXPLANATION OF THE SEA AND THE FRUIT-BEARING EARTH—VERSES 9 AND 11 


20. Who hath gathered the embittered together into one society? For they have all the same end, that of 
temporal and earthly happiness, on account of which they do all things, although they may fluctuate with 


an innumerable variety of cares. Who, O Lord, unless Thou, saidst, Let the waters be gathered together 
into one place, and let the dry land appear, which “thirsteth after Thee”? For the sea also is Thine, and 
Thou hast made it, and Thy hands prepared the dry land. For neither is the bitterness of men’s wills, but 
the gathering together of waters called sea; for Thou even curbest the wicked desires of men’s souls, and 
fixest their bounds, how far they may be permitted to advance, and that their waves may be broken 
against each other; and thus dost Thou make it a sea, by the order of Thy dominion over all things. 


21. But as for the souls that thirst after Thee, and that appear before Thee (being by other bounds divided 
from the society of the sea), them Thou waterest by a secret and sweet spring, that the earth may bring 
forth her fruit, and, Thou, O Lord God, so commanding, our soul may bud forth works of mercy according 
to their kind,—loving our neighbour in the relief of his bodily necessities, having seed in itself according 
to its likeness, when from our infirmity we compassionate even to the relieving of the needy; helping them 
in a like manner as we would that help should be brought unto us if we were in a like need; not only in the 
things that are easy, as in “herb yielding seed,” but also in the protection of our assistance, in our very 
strength, like the tree yielding fruit; that is, a good turn in delivering him who suffers an injury from the 
hand of the powerful, and in furnishing him with the shelter of protection by the mighty strength of just 
judgment. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


OF THE LIGHTS AND STARS OF HEAVEN—OF DAY AND NIGHT, VER. 14 


22. Thus, O Lord, thus, I beseech Thee, let there arise, as Thou makest, as Thou givest joy and ability,—let 
“truth spring out of the earth, and righteousness look down from heaven,” and let there be “lights in the 
firmament.” Let us break our bread to the hungry, and let us bring the houseless poor to our house. Let us 
clothe the naked, and despise not those of our own flesh. The which fruits having sprung forth from the 
earth, behold, because it is good; and let our temporary light burst forth; and let us, from this inferior 
fruit of action, possessing the delights of contemplation and of the Word of Life above, let us appear as 
lights in the world, clinging to the firmament of Thy Scripture. For therein Thou makest it plain unto us, 
that we may distinguish between things intelligible and things of sense, as if between the day and the 
night; or between souls, given, some to things intellectual, others to things of sense; so that now not Thou 
only in the secret of Thy judgment, as before the firmament was made, dividest between the light and the 
darkness, but Thy spiritual children also, placed and ranked in the same firmament (Thy grace being 
manifest throughout the world), may give light upon the earth, and divide between the day and night, and 
be for signs of times; because “old things have passed away,” and “behold all things are become new;” 
and “because our salvation is nearer than when we believed;” and because “the night is far spent, the day 
is at hand;” and because Thou wilt crown Thy year with blessing, sending the labourers of Thy goodness 
into Thy harvest, in the sowing of which others have laboured, sending also into another field, whose 
harvest shall be in the end. Thus Thou grantest the prayers of him that asketh, and blessest the years of 
the just; but Thou art the same, and in Thy years which fail not Thou preparest a garner for our passing 
years. For by an eternal counsel Thou dost in their proper seasons bestow upon the earth heavenly 
blessings. 


23. For, indeed, to one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom, as if the greater light, on account of 
those who are delighted with the light of manifest truth, as in the beginning of the day; but to another the 
word of knowledge by the same Spirit, as if the lesser light; to another faith; to another the gift of healing; 
to another the working of miracles; to another prophecy; to another the discerning of spirits; to another 
divers kinds of tongues. And all these as stars. For all these worketh the one and self-same Spirit, dividing 
to every man his own as He willeth; and making stars appear manifestly, to profit withal. But the word of 
knowledge, wherein are contained all sacraments, which are varied in their periods like the moon, and the 
other conceptions of gifts, which are successively reckoned up as stars, inasmuch as they come short of 
that splendour of wisdom in which the fore-mentioned day rejoices, are only for the beginning of the 
night. For they are necessary to such as he Thy most prudent servant could not speak unto as unto 
spiritual, but as unto carnal—even he who speaketh wisdom among those that are perfect. But the natural 
man, as a babe in Christ,—and a drinker of milk,—until he be strengthened for solid meat, and his eye be 
enabled to look upon the Sun, let him not dwell in his own deserted night, but let him be contented with 
the light of the moon and the stars. Thou reasonest these things with us, our All-wise God, in Thy Book, 
Thy firmament, that we may discern all things in an admirable contemplation, although as yet in signs, 
and in times, and in days, and in years. 


CHAPTER XIX 
ALL MEN SHOULD BECOME LIGHTS IN THE FIRMAMENT OF HEAVEN 


24. But first, “Wash you, make you clean;” put away iniquity from your souls, and from before mine eyes, 
that the dry land may appear. “Learn to do well; judge the fatherless; plead for the widow,” that the earth 
may bring forth the green herb for meat, and the tree bearing fruit; and come let us reason together, saith 
the Lord, that there may be lights in the firmament of heaven, and that they may shine upon the earth. 
That rich man asked of the good Master what he should do to attain eternal life. Let the good Master, 


whom he thought a man, and nothing more, tell him (but He is “good” because He is God)—let Him tell 
him, that if he would “enter into life” he must “keep the commandments;” let him banish from himself the 
bitterness of malice and wickedness; let him not kill, nor commit adultery, nor steal, nor bear false 
witness; that the dry land may appear, and bud forth the honouring of father and mother, and the love of 
our neighbour. All these, saith he, have I kept. Whence, then, are there so many thorns, if the earth be 
fruitful? Go, root up the woody thicket of avarice; sell that thou hast, and be filled with fruit by giving to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and follow the Lord “if thou wilt be perfect,” coupled 
with those amongst whom He speaketh wisdom, Who knoweth what to distribute to the day and to the 
night, that thou also mayest know it, that for thee also there may be lights in the firmament of heaven, 
which will not be unless thy heart be there; which likewise also will not be unless thy treasure be there, as 
thou hast heard from the good Master. But the barren earth was grieved, and the thorns choked the word. 


25. But you, “chosen generation, you weak things of the world,” who have forsaken all things that you 
might “follow the Lord,” go after Him, and “confound the things which are mighty;” go after Him, ye 
beautiful feet, and shine in the firmament, that the heavens may declare His glory, dividing between the 
light of the perfect, though not as of the angels, and the darkness of the little, though not despised ones. 
Shine over all the earth, and let the day, lightened by the sun, utter unto day the word of wisdom; and let 
night, shining by the moon, announce unto night the word of knowledge. The moon and the stars shine for 
the night, but the night obscureth them not, since they illumine it in its degree. For behold God (as it 
were) saying, “Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven.” There came suddenly a sound from 
heaven, as it had been the rushing of a mighty wind, and there appeared cloven tongues like as of fire, 
and it sat upon each of them. And there were made lights in the firmament of heaven, having the word of 
life. Run ye to and fro everywhere, ye holy fires, ye beautiful fires; for ye are the light of the world, nor 
are ye put under a bushel. He to whom ye cleave is exalted, and hath exalted you. Run ye to and fro, and 
be known unto all nations. 


CHAPTER XX 


CONCERNING REPTILES AND FLYING CREATURES (VER. 20),—THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM BEING REGARDED 


26. Let the sea also conceive and bring forth your works, and let the waters bring forth the moving 
creatures that have life. For ye, who “take forth the precious from the vile,” have been made the mouth of 
God, through which He saith, “Let the waters bring forth,” not the living creature which the earth 
bringeth forth, but the moving creature having life, and the fowls that fly above the earth. For Thy 
sacraments, O God, by the ministry of Thy holy ones, have made their way amid the billows of the 
temptations of the world, to instruct the Gentiles in Thy Name, in Thy Baptism. And amongst these things, 
many great works of wonder have been wrought, like as great whales; and the voices of Thy messengers 
flying above the earth, near to the firmament of Thy Book; that being set over them as an authority, under 
which they were to fly whithersoever they were to go. For “there is no speech, nor language, where their 
voice is not heard;” seeing their sound “hath gone through all the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world,” because Thou, O Lord, hast multiplied these things by blessing. 


27. Whether do I lie, or do I mingle and confound, and not distinguish between the clear knowledge of 
these things that are in the firmament of heaven, and the corporeal works in the undulating sea and under 
the firmament of heaven? For of those things whereof the knowledge is solid and defined, without 
increase by generation, as it were lights of wisdom and knowledge, yet of these self-same things the 
material operations are many and varied; and one thing in growing from another is multiplied by Thy 
blessing, O God, who hast refreshed the fastidiousness of mortal senses; so that in the knowledge of our 
mind, one thing may, through the motions of the body, be in many ways set out and expressed. These 
sacraments have the waters brought forth; but in Thy Word. The wants of the people estranged from the 
eternity of Thy truth have produced them, but in Thy Gospel; because the waters themselves have cast 
them forth, the bitter weakness of which was the cause of these things being sent forth in Thy Word. 


28. Now all things are fair that Thou hast made, but behold, Thou art inexpressibly fairer who hast made 
all things; from whom had not Adam fallen, the saltness of the sea would never have flowed from him,— 
the human race so profoundly curious, and boisterously swelling, and restlessly moving; and thus there 
would be no need that Thy dispensers should work in many waters, in a corporeal and sensible manner, 
mysterious doings and sayings. For so these creeping and flying creatures now present themselves to my 
mind, whereby men, instructed, initiated, and subjected by corporeal sacraments, should not further 
profit, unless their soul had a higher spiritual life, and unless, after the word of admission, it looked 
forwards to perfection. 


CHAPTER XXxI 


CONCERNING THE LIVING SOUL, BIRDS, AND FISHES (VER. 24)—THE SACRAMENT OF THE EUCHARIST BEING 
REGARDED 


29. And hereby, in Thy Word, not the depth of the sea, but the earth parted from the bitterness of the 
waters, bringeth forth not the creeping and flying creature that hath life, but the living soul itself. For now 


hath it no longer need of baptism, as the heathen have, and as itself had when it was covered with the 
waters,—for no other entrance is there into the kingdom of heaven, since Thou hast appointed that this 
should be the entrance,—nor does it seek great works of miracles by which to cause faith; for it is not 
such that, unless it shall have seen signs and wonders, it will not believe, when now the faithful earth is 
separated from the waters of the sea, rendered bitter by infidelity; and “tongues are for a sign, not to 
those that believe, but to those that believe not.” Nor then doth the earth, which Thou hast founded above 
the waters, stand in need of that flying kind which at Thy word the waters brought forth. Send Thy word 
forth into it by Thy messengers. For we relate their works, but it is Thou who workest in them, that in it 
they may work out a living soul. The earth bringeth it forth, because the earth is the cause that they work 
these things in the soul; as the sea has been the cause that they wrought upon the moving creatures that 
have life, and the fowls that fly under the firmament of heaven, of which the earth hath now no need; 
although it feeds on the fish which was taken out of the deep, upon that table which Thou hast prepared 
in the presence of those that believe. For therefore He was raised from the deep, that He might feed the 
dry land; and the fowl, though bred in the sea, is yet multiplied upon the earth. For of the first preachings 
of the Evangelists, the infidelity of men was the prominent cause; but the faithful also are exhorted, and 
are manifoldly blessed by them day by day. But the living soul takes its origin from the earth, for it is not 
profitable, unless to those already among the faithful, to restrain themselves from the love of this world, 
that so their soul may live unto Thee, which was dead while living in pleasures,—in death-bearing 
pleasures, O Lord, for Thou art the vital delight of the pure heart. 


30. Now, therefore, let Thy ministers work upon the earth,—not as in the waters of infidelity, by 
announcing and speaking by miracles, and sacraments, and mystic words; in which ignorance, the mother 
of admiration, may be intent upon them, in fear of those hidden signs. For such is the entrance unto the 
faith for the sons of Adam forgetful of Thee, while they hide themselves from Thy face, and become a 
darksome deep. But let Thy ministers work even as on the dry land, separated from the whirlpools of the 
great deep; and let them be an example unto the faithful, by living before them, and by stimulating them 
to imitation. For thus do men hear not with an intent to hear merely, but to act also. Seek the Lord, and 
your soul shall live, that the earth may bring forth the living soul. “Be not conformed to this world.” 
Restrain yourselves from it; the soul lives by avoiding those things which it dies by affecting. Restrain 
yourselves from the unbridled wildness of pride, from the indolent voluptuousness of luxury, and from the 
false name of knowledge; so that wild beasts may be tamed, the cattle subdued, and serpents harmless. 
For these are the motions of the mind in allegory; that is to say, the haughtiness of pride, the delight of 
lust, and the poison of curiosity are the motions of the dead soul; for the soul dies not so as to lose all 
motion, because it dies by forsaking the fountain of life, and so is received by this transitory world, and is 
conformed unto it. 


31. But Thy Word, O God, is the fountain of eternal life, and passeth not away; therefore this departure is 
kept in check by Thy word when it is said unto us, “Be not conformed unto this world,” so that the earth 
may bring forth a living soul in the fountain of life,—a soul restrained in Thy Word, by Thy Evangelists, by 
imitating the followers of Thy Christ. For this is after his kind; because a man is stimulated to emulation 
by his friend. “Be ye,” saith he, “as Iam, for I am as you are.” Thus in the living soul shall there be good 
beasts, in gentleness of action. For Thou hast commanded, saying, Go on with thy business in meekness, 
and thou shalt be beloved by all men; and good cattle, which neither if they eat, shall they over-abound, 
nor if they do not eat, have they any want; and good serpents, not destructive to do hurt, but “wise” to 
take heed; and exploring only so much of this temporal nature as is sufficient that eternity may be “clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are.” For these animals are subservient to reason, when, being 
kept in check from a deadly advance, they live, and are good. 


CHAPTER XXII 


HE EXPLAINS THE DIVINE IMAGE (VER. 26) OF THE RENEWAL OF THE MIND 


32. For behold, O Lord our God, our Creator, when our affections have been restrained from the love of 
the world, by which we died by living ill, and began to be a “living soul” by living well; and Thy word 
which Thou spakest by Thy apostle is made good in us, “Be not conformed to this world;” next also follows 
that which Thou presently subjoinedst, saying, “But be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind,”— 
not now after your kind, as if following your neighbour who went before you, nor as if living after the 
example of a better man (for Thou hast not said, “Let man be made after his kind,” but, “Let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness”), that we may prove what Thy will is. For to this purpose said that 
dispenser of Thine,—begetting children by the gospel,—that he might not always have them “babes,” 
whom he would feed on milk, and cherish as a nurse; “be ye transformed,” saith He, “by the renewing of 
your mind, that he may prove what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God.” Therefore Thou 
sayest not, “Let man be made,” but, “Let us make man.” Nor sayest Thou, “after his kind,” but, after “our 
image” and “likeness.” Because, being renewed in his mind, and beholding and apprehending Thy truth, 
man needeth not man as his director that he may imitate his kind; but by Thy direction proveth what is 
that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of Thine. And Thou teachest him, now made capable, to 
perceive the Trinity of the Unity, and the Unity of the Trinity. And therefore this being said in the plural, 
“Let us make man,” it is yet subjoined in the singular, “and God made man;” and this being said in the 
plural, “after our likeness,” is subjoined in the singular, “after the image of God.” Thus is man renewed in 


the knowledge of God, after the image of Him that created him; and being made spiritual, he judgeth all 
things,—all things that are to be judged,—”yet he himself is judged of no man.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THAT TO HAVE POWER OVER ALL THINGS (VER. 26) IS TO JUDGE SPIRITUALLY OF ALL 


33. But that he judgeth all things answers to his having dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowls of the air, and over all cattle and wild beasts, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth. For this he doth by the discernment of his mind, whereby he perceiveth the 
things “of the Spirit of God;” whereas, otherwise, man being placed in honour, had no understanding, and 
is compared unto the brute beasts, and is become like unto them. In Thy Church, therefore, O our God, 
according to Thy grace which Thou hast accorded unto it, since we are Thy workmanship created in good 
works, there are not only those who are spiritually set over, but those also who are spiritually subjected to 
those placed over them; for in this manner hast Thou made man, male and female, in Thy grace spiritual, 
where, according to the sex of body, there is not male and female, because neither Jew nor Greek, nor 
bond nor free. Spiritual persons, therefore, whether those that are set over, or those who obey, judge 
spiritually; not of that spiritual knowledge which shines in the firmament, for they ought not to judge as to 
an authority so sublime, nor doth it behove them to judge of Thy Book itself, although there be something 
that is not clear therein; because we submit our understanding unto it, and esteem as certain that even 
that which is shut up from our sight is rightly and truly spoken. For thus man, although now spiritual and 
renewed in the knowledge of God after His image that created him, ought yet to be the “doer of the law, 
not the judge.” Neither doth he judge of that distinction of spiritual and carnal men, who are known to 
Thine eyes, O our God, and have not as yet made themselves manifest unto us by works, that by their 
fruits we may know them; but Thou, O Lord, dost already know them, and Thou hast divided and hast 
called them in secret, before the firmament was made. Nor doth that man, though spiritual, judge the 
restless people of this world; for what hath he to do to judge them that are without, knowing not which of 
them may afterwards come into the sweetness of Thy grace, and which continue in the perpetual 
bitterness of impiety? 


34. Man, therefore, whom Thou hast made after Thine own image, received not dominion over the lights 
of heaven, nor over the hidden heaven itself, nor over the day and the night, which Thou didst call before 
the foundation of the heaven, nor over the gathering together of the waters, which is the sea; but he 
received dominion over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and over all cattle, and over all the 
earth, and over all creeping things which creep upon the earth. For He judgeth and approveth what He 
findeth right, but disapproveth what He findeth amiss, whether in the celebration of those sacraments by 
which are initiated those whom Thy mercy searches out in many waters; or in that in which the Fish Itself 
is exhibited, which, being raised from the deep, the devout earth feedeth upon; or in the signs and 
expressions of words, subject to the authority of Thy Book,—such signs as burst forth and sound from the 
mouth, as it were flying under the firmament, by interpreting, expounding, discoursing, disputing, 
blessing, calling upon Thee, so that the people may answer, Amen. The vocal pronunciation of all which 
words is caused by the deep of this world, and the blindness of the flesh, by which thoughts cannot be 
seen, so that it is necessary to speak aloud in the ears; thus, although flying fowls be multiplied upon the 
earth, yet they derive their beginning from the waters. The spiritual man judgeth also by approving what 
is right and reproving what he finds amiss in the works and morals of the faithful, in their alms, as if in 
“the earth bringing forth fruit;” and he judgeth of the “living soul,” rendered living by softened affections, 
in chastity, in fastings, in pious thoughts; and of those things which are perceived through the senses of 
the body. For it is now said, that he should judge concerning those things in which he has also the power 
of correction. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


WHY GOD HAS BLESSED MEN, FISHES, FLYING CREATURES, AND NOT HERBS AND THE OTHER ANIMALS (VER. 
28) 


35. But what is this, and what kind of mystery is it? Behold, Thou blessest men, O Lord, that they may “be 
fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth;” in this dost Thou not make a sign unto us that we may 
understand something? Why hast Thou not also blessed the light, which Thou calledst day, nor the 
firmament of heaven, nor the lights, nor the stars, nor the earth, nor the sea? I might say, O our God, that 
Thou, who hast created us after Thine Image,—I might say, that Thou hast willed to bestow this gift of 
blessing especially upon man, hadst Thou not in like manner blessed the fishes and the whales, that they 
should be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the waters of the sea, and that the fowls should be 
multiplied upon the earth. Likewise might I say, that this blessing belonged properly unto such creatures 
as are propagated from their own kind, if I had found it in the shrubs, and the fruit trees, and beasts of 
the earth. But now is it not said either unto the herbs, or trees, or beasts, or serpents, “Be fruitful and 
multiply;” since all these also, as well as fishes, and fowls, and men, do by propagation increase and 
preserve their kind. 


36. What, then, shall I say, O Thou Truth, my Light,—”that it was idly and vainly said?” Not so, O Father of 


piety; far be it from a minister of Thy word to say this. But if I understand not what Thou meanest by that 
phrase, let my betters—that is, those more intelligent than I—use it better, in proportion as Thou, O my 
God, hast given to each to understand. But let my confession be also pleasing before Thine eyes, in which 
I confess to Thee that I believe, O Lord, that Thou hast not thus spoken in vain; nor will I be silent as to 
what this lesson suggests to me. For it is true, nor do I see what should prevent me from thus 
understanding the figurative sayings of Thy books. For I know a thing may be manifoldly signified by 
bodily expression which is understood in one manner by the mind; and that that may be manifoldly 
understood in the mind which is in one manner signified by bodily expression. Behold, the single love of 
God and of our neighbour, by what manifold sacraments and innumerable languages, and in each several 
language in how innumerable modes of speaking, it is bodily expressed. Thus do the young of the waters 
increase and multiply. Observe again, whosoever thou art who readest; behold what Scripture delivers, 
and the voice pronounces in one only way, “In the beginning God created heaven and earth;” is it not 
manifoldly understood, not by any deceit of error, but by divers kinds of true senses? Thus are the 
offspring of men “fruitful” and do “multiply.” 


37. If, therefore, we conceive of the natures of things, not allegorically, but properly, then does the phrase, 
“be fruitful and multiply,” correspond to all things which are begotten of seed. But if we treat those words 
as taken figuratively (the which I rather suppose the Scripture intended, which doth not, verily, 
superfluously attribute this benediction to the offspring of marine animals and man only), then do we find 
that “multitude” belongs also to creatures both spiritual and corporeal, as in heaven and in earth; and to 
souls both righteous and unrighteous, as in light and darkness; and to holy authors, through whom the 
law has been furnished unto us, as in the firmament which has been firmly placed betwixt waters and 
waters; and to the society of people yet endued with bitterness, as in the sea; and to the desire of holy 
souls, as in the dry land; and to works of mercy pertaining to this present life, as in the seed-bearing 
herbs and fruit-bearing trees; and to spiritual gifts shining forth for edification, as in the lights of heaven; 
and to affections formed unto temperance, as in the living soul. In all these cases we meet with 
multitudes, abundance, and increase; but what shall thus “be fruitful and multiply,” that one thing may be 
expressed in many ways, and one expression understood in many ways, we discover not, unless in signs 
corporeally expressed, and in things mentally conceived. We understand the signs corporeally pronounced 
as the generations of the waters, necessarily occasioned by carnal depth; but things mentally conceived 
we understand as human generations, on account of the fruitfulness of reason. And therefore do we 
believe that to each kind of these it has been said by Thee, O Lord, “Be fruitful and multiply.” For in this 
blessing I acknowledge that power and faculty has been granted unto us, by Thee, both to express in 
many ways what we understand but in one, and to understand in many ways what we read as obscurely 
delivered but in one. Thus are the waters of the sea replenished, which are not moved but by various 
significations; thus even with the human offspring is the earth also replenished, the dryness whereof 
appeareth in its desire, and reason ruleth over it. 


CHAPTER XXV 


HE EXPLAINS THE FRUITS OF THE EARTH (VER. 29) OF WORKS OF MERCY 


38. I would also say, O Lord my God, what the following Scripture reminds me of; yea, I will say it without 
fear. For I will speak the truth, Thou inspiring me as to what Thou willest that I should say out of these 
words. For by none other than Thy inspiration do I believe that I can speak the truth, since Thou art the 
Truth, but every man a liar. And therefore he that “speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own;” therefore that 
I may speak the truth, I will speak of Thine. Behold, Thou hast given unto us for food “every herb bearing 
seed,” which is upon the face of all the earth, “and every tree in the which is the fruit of a tree yielding 
seed.” Nor to us only, but to all the fowls of the air, and to the beasts of the earth, and to all creeping 
things; but unto the fishes, and great whales, Thou hast not given these things. Now we were saying, that 
by these fruits of the earth works of mercy were signified and figured in an allegory, the which are 
provided for the necessities of this life out of the fruitful earth. Such an earth was the godly Onesiphorus, 
unto whose house Thou didst give mercy, because he frequently refreshed Thy Paul, and was not ashamed 
of his chain. This did also the brethren, and such fruit did they bear, who out of Macedonia supplied what 
was wanting unto him. But how doth he grieve for certain trees, which did not afford him the fruit due 
unto him, when he saith, “At my first answer no man stood with me, but all men forsook me: I pray God 
that it may not be laid to their charge.” For these fruits are due to those who minister spiritual doctrine, 
through their understanding of the divine mysteries; and they are due to them as men. They are due to 
them, too, as to the living soul, supplying itself as an example in all continency; and due unto them 
likewise as flying creatures, for their blessings which are multiplied upon the earth, since their sound 
went out into all lands. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


IN THE CONFESSING OF BENEFITS, COMPUTATION IS MADE NOT AS TO THE “GIFT,” BUT AS TO THE “FRUIT,”— 
THAT IS, THE GOOD AND RIGHT WILL OF THE GIVER 


39. But they who are delighted with them are fed by those fruits; nor are they delighted with them “whose 
god is their belly.” For neither in those that yield them are the things given the fruit, but in what spirit 


they give them. Therefore he who serves God and not his own belly, I plainly see why he may rejoice; I see 
it, and I rejoice with him exceedingly. For he hath received from the Philippians those things which they 
had sent from Epaphroditus; but yet I see why he rejoiced. For whereat he rejoices, upon that he feeds; 
for speaking in truth, “I rejoiced,” saith he, “in the Lord greatly, that now at the last your care of me hath 
flourished again, wherein ye were also careful,” but it had become wearisome unto you. These Philippians, 
then, by protracted wearisomeness, had become enfeebled, and as it were dried up, as to bringing forth 
this fruit of a good work; and he rejoiceth for them, because they flourished again, not for himself, 
because they ministered to his wants. Therefore, adds he, “not that I speak in respect of want, for I have 
learned in whatsoever state I am therewith to be content. I know both how to be abased, and I know how 
to abound everywhere and in all things I am instructed both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound 
and to suffer need. I can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 


40. Whereat, then, dost thou rejoice in all things, O great Paul? Whereat dost thou rejoice? Whereon dost 
thou feed, O man, renewed in the knowledge of God, after the image of Him that created thee, thou living 
soul of so great continency, and thou tongue like flying fowls, speaking mysteries,—for to such creatures 
is this food due,—what is that which feeds thee? Joy. Let us hear what follows. “Notwithstanding,” saith 
he, “ye have well done that ye did communicate with My affliction.” Hereat doth he rejoice, hereon doth 
he feed; because they have well done, not because his strait was relieved, who saith unto thee, “Thou hast 
enlarged me when I was in distress;” because he knew both “to abound and to suffer need,” in Thee Who 
strengthenest him. For, saith he, “ye Philippians know also that in the beginning of the gospel, when I 
departed from Macedonia, no Church communicated with me as concerning giving and receiving, but ye 
only. For even in Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto my necessity.” Unto these good works he now 
rejoiceth that they have returned; and is made glad that they flourished again, as when a fruitful field 
recovers its greenness. 


41. Was it on account of his own necessities that he said, “Ye have sent unto my necessity? Rejoiceth he 
for that? Verily not for that. But whence know we this? Because he himself continues, “Not because I 
desire a gift, but I desire fruit.” From Thee, O my God, have I learned to distinguish between a “gift” and 
“fruit.” A gift is the thing itself which he gives who bestows these necessaries, as money, food, drink, 
clothing, shelter, aid; but the fruit is the good and right will of the giver. For the good Master saith not 
only, “He that receiveth a prophet,” but addeth, “in the name of a prophet.” Nor saith He only, “He that 
receiveth a righteous man,” but addeth, “in the name of a righteous man.” So, verily, the former shall 
receive the reward of a prophet, the latter that of a righteous man. Nor saith He only, “Whosoever shall 
give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water,” but addeth, “in the name of a disciple” and 
so concludeth, “Verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.” The gift is to receive a prophet, 
to receive a righteous man, to hand a cup of cold water to a disciple; but the fruit is to do this in the name 
of a prophet, in the name of a righteous man, in the name of a disciple. With fruit was Elijah fed by the 
widow, who knew that she fed a man of God, and on this account fed him; but by the raven was he fed 
with a gift. Nor was the inner man of Elijah fed, but the outer only, which might also from want of such 
food have perished. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


MANY ARE IGNORANT AS TO THIS, AND ASK FOR MIRACLES, WHICH ARE SIGNIFIED UNDER THE NAMES OF 
“FISHES” AND “WHALES.” 


42. Therefore will I speak before Thee, O Lord, what is true, when ignorant men and infidels (for the 
initiating and gaining of whom the sacraments of initiation and great works of miracles are necessary, 
which we believe to be signified under the name of “fishes” and “whales”) undertake that Thy servants 
should be bodily refreshed, or should be otherwise succoured for this present life, although they may be 
ignorant wherefore this is to be done, and to what end; neither do the former feed the latter, nor the latter 
the former; for neither do the one perform these things through a holy and right intent, nor do the other 
rejoice in the gifts of those who behold not as yet the fruit. For on that is the mind fed wherein it is 
gladdened. And, therefore, fishes and whales are not fed on such food as the earth bringeth not forth until 
it had been separated and divided from the bitterness of the waters of the sea. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


HE PROCEEDS TO THE LAST VERSE, “ALL THINGS ARE VERY GOOD,”—THAT IS, THE WORK BEING ALTOGETHER 
GOOD 


43. And Thou, O God, sawest everything that Thou hadst made, and behold it was very good. So we also 
see the same, and behold all are very good. In each particular kind of Thy works, when Thou hadst said, 
“Let them be made,” and they were made, Thou sawest that it was good. Seven times have I counted it 
written that Thou sawest that that which Thou madest was “good;” and this is the eighth, that Thou 
sawest all things that Thou hadst made, and behold they are not only good, but also “very good,” as being 
now taken together. For individually they were only good, but all taken together they were both good and 
very good. All beautiful bodies also express this; for a body which consists of members, all of which are 
beautiful, is by far more beautiful than the several members individually are by whose well-ordered union 


the whole is completed, though these members also be severally beautiful. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


ALTHOUGH IT IS SAID EIGHT TIMES THAT “GOD SAW THAT IT WAS GOOD,” YET TIME HAS NO RELATION TO GOD 
AND HIS WORD 


44. And I looked attentively to find whether seven or eight times Thou sawest that Thy works were good, 
when they were pleasing unto Thee; but in Thy seeing I found no times, by which I might understand that 
thou sawest so often what Thou madest. And I said, “O Lord,! is not this Thy Scripture true, since Thou art 
true, and being Truth hast set it forth? Why, then, dost Thou say unto me that in thy seeing there are no 
times, while this Thy Scripture telleth me that what Thou madest each day, Thou sawest to be good; and 
when I counted them I found how often?” Unto these things Thou repliest unto me, for Thou art my God, 
and with strong voice tellest unto Thy servant in his inner ear, bursting through my deafness, and crying, 
“O man, that which My Scripture saith, I say; and yet doth that speak in time; but time has no reference to 
My Word, because My Word existeth in equal eternity with Myself. Thus those things which ye see 
through My Spirit, I see, just as those things which ye speak through My Spirit, I speak. And so when ye 
see those things in time, I see them not in time; as when ye speak them in time, I speak them not in time.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


HE REFUTES THE OPINIONS OF THE MANICHAEANS AND THE GNOSTICS CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF THE 
WORLD 


45. And I heard, O Lord my God, and drank up a drop of sweetness from Thy truth, and understood that 
there are certain men to whom Thy works are displeasing, who say that many of them Thou madest being 
compelled by necessity;—such as the fabric of the heavens and the courses of the stars, and that Thou 
madest them not of what was Thine, but, that they were elsewhere and from other sources created; that 
Thou mightest bring together and compact and interweave, when from Thy conquered enemies Thou 
raisedst up the walls of the universe, that they, bound down by this structure, might not be able a second 
time to rebel against Thee. But, as to other things, they say Thou neither madest them nor compactedst 
them,—such as all flesh and all very minute creatures, and whatsoever holdeth the earth by its roots; but 
that a mind hostile unto Thee and another nature not created by Thee, and in everywise contrary unto 
Thee, did, in these lower places of the world, beget and frame these things. Infatuated are they who speak 
thus, since they see not Thy works through Thy Spirit, nor recognise Thee in them. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


WE DO NOT SEE “THAT IT WAS GOOD” BUT THROUGH THE SPIRIT OF GOD WHICH IS IN US 


46. But as for those who through Thy Spirit see these things, Thou seest in them. When therefore, they 
see that these things are good, Thou seest that they are good; and whatsoever things for Thy sake are 
pleasing, Thou art pleased in them; and those things which through Thy Spirit are pleasing unto us, are 
pleasing unto Thee in us. “For what man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of a man which is in 
him? Even so the things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. Now we,” saith he, “have received 
not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God, that we might know the things that are freely 
given to us of God.” And I am reminded to say, “Truly, the things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of 
God;’ how, then, do we also know what things are given us by God’?” It is answered unto me, “Because the 
things which we know by His Spirit, even these knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.’ For, as it is rightly 
said unto those who were to speak by the Spirit of God, It is not ye that speak,’ so is it rightly said to them 
who know by the Spirit of God, It is not ye that know.’ None the less, then, is it rightly said to those that 
see by the Spirit of God, It is not ye that see;’ so whatever they see by the Spirit of God that it is good, it is 
not they, but God who sees that it is good.’” It is one thing, then, for a man to suppose that to be bad 
which is good, as the fore-named do; another, that what is good a man should see to be good (as Thy 
creatures are pleasing unto many, because they are good, whom, however, Thou pleasest not in them 
when they wish to enjoy them rather than enjoy Thee); and another, that when a man sees a thing to be 
good, God should in him see that it is good,—that in truth He may be loved in that which He made, who 
cannot be loved unless by the Holy Ghost, which He hath given. “Because the love of God is shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us;” by whom we see that whatsoever in any degree 
is, is good. Because it is from Him who Is not in any degree, but He Is that He Is. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
OF THE PARTICULAR WORKS OF GOD, MORE ESPECIALLY OF MAN 


47. Thanks to Thee, O Lord. We behold the heaven and the earth, whether the corporeal part, superior 
and inferior, or the spiritual and corporeal creature; and in the embellishment of these parts, whereof the 
universal mass of the world or the universal creation consisteth, we see light made, and divided from the 
darkness. We see the firmament of heaven, whether the primary body of the world between the spiritual 


upper waters and the corporeal lower waters, or—because this also is called heaven—this expanse of air, 
through which wander the fowls of heaven, between the waters which are in vapours borne above them, 
and which in clear nights drop down in dew, and those which being heavy flow along the earth. We behold 
the waters gathered together through the plains of the sea; and the dry land both void and formed, so as 
to be visible and compact, and the matter of herbs and trees. We behold the lights shining from above,— 
the sun to serve the day, the moon and the stars to cheer the night; and that by all these, times should be 
marked and noted. We behold on every side a humid element, fruitful with fishes, beasts, and birds; 
because the density of the air, which bears up the flights of birds, is increased by the exhalation of the 
waters. We behold the face of the earth furnished with terrestrial creatures, and man, created after Thy 
image and likeness, in that very image and likeness of Thee (that is, the power of reason and 
understanding) on account of which he was set over all irrational creatures. And as in his soul there is one 
power which rules by directing, another made subject that it might obey, so also for the man was 
corporeally made a woman, who, in the mind of her rational understanding should also have a like nature, 
in the sex, however, of her body should be in like manner subject to the sex of her husband, as the 
appetite of action is subjected by reason of the mind, to conceive the skill of acting rightly. These things 
we behold, and they are severally good, and all very good. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


THE WORLD WAS CREATED BY GOD OUT OF NOTHING 


48. Let Thy works praise Thee, that we may love Thee; and let us love Thee, that Thy works may praise 
Thee, the which have beginning and end from time,—rising and setting, growth and decay, form and 
privation. They have therefore their successions of morning and evening, partly hidden, partly apparent; 
for they were made from nothing by Thee, not of Thee, nor of any matter not Thine, or which was created 
before, but of concreted matter (that is, matter at the same time created by Thee), because without any 
interval of time Thou didst form its formlessness. For since the matter of heaven and earth is one thing, 
and the form of heaven and earth another, Thou hast made the matter indeed of almost nothing, but the 
form of the world Thou hast formed of formless matter; both, however, at the same time, so that the form 
should follow the matter with no interval of delay. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


HE BRIEFLY REPEATS THE ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION OF GENESIS (CH. I.), AND CONFESSES THAT WE SEE 
IT BY THE DIVINE SPIRIT 


49. We have also examined what Thou willedst to be shadowed forth, whether by the creation, or the 
description of things in such an order. And we have seen that things severally are good, and all things very 
good, in Thy Word, in Thine Only-Begotten, both heaven and earth, the Head and the body of the Church, 
in Thy predestination before all times, without morning and evening. But when Thou didst begin to 
execute in time the things predestinated, that Thou mightest make manifest things hidden, and adjust our 
disorders (for our sins were over us, and we had sunk into profound darkness away from thee, and Thy 
good Spirit was borne over us to help us in due season), Thou didst both justify the ungodly, and didst 
divide them from the wicked; and madest firm the authority of Thy Book between those above, who would 
be docile unto Thee, and those under, who would be subject unto them; and Thou didst collect the society 
of unbelievers into one conspiracy, in order that the zeal of the faithful might appear, and that they might 
bring forth works of mercy unto Thee, even distributing unto the poor earthly riches, to obtain heavenly. 
And after this didst Thou kindle certain lights in the firmament, Thy holy ones, having the word of life, and 
shining with an eminent authority preferred by spiritual gifts; and then again, for the instruction of the 
unbelieving Gentiles, didst Thou out of corporeal matter produce the sacraments and visible miracles, and 
sounds of words according to the firmament of Thy Book, by which the faithful should be blessed. Next 
didst Thou form the living soul of the faithful, through affections ordered by the vigour of continency; and 
afterwards, the mind subjected to Thee alone, and needing to imitate no human authority, Thou didst 
renew after Thine image and likeness; and didst subject its rational action to the excellency of the 
understanding, as the woman to the man; and to all Thy ministries, necessary for the perfecting of the 
faithful in this life, Thou didst will that, for their temporal uses, good things, fruitful in the future time, 
should be given by the same faithful. We behold all these things, and they are very good, because Thou 
dost see them in us,—Thou who hast given unto us Thy Spirit, whereby we might see them, and in them 
love Thee. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


HE PRAYS GOD FOR THAT PEACE OF REST WHICH HATH NO EVENING 


50. O Lord God, grant Thy peace unto us, for Thou hast supplied us with all things,—the peace of rest, the 
peace of the Sabbath, which hath no evening. For all this most beautiful order of things, “very good” (all 
their courses being finished), is to pass away, for in them there was morning and evening. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE SEVENTH DAY, WITHOUT EVENING AND SETTING, THE IMAGE OF ETERNAL LIFE AND REST IN GOD 


51. But the seventh day is without any evening, nor hath it any setting, because Thou hast sanctified it to 
an everlasting continuance that that which Thou didst after Thy works, which were very good, resting on 
the seventh day, although in unbroken rest Thou madest them that the voice of Thy Book may speak 
beforehand unto us, that we also after our works (therefore very good, because Thou hast given them 
unto us) may repose in Thee also in the Sabbath of eternal life. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


OF REST IN GOD WHO EVER WORKETH, AND YET IS EVER AT REST 


52. For even then shalt Thou so rest in us, as now Thou dost work in us; and thus shall that be Thy rest 
through us, as these are Thy works through us. But Thou, O Lord, ever workest, and art ever at rest. Nor 
seest Thou in time, nor movest Thou in time, nor restest Thou in time; and yet Thou makest the scenes of 
time, and the times themselves, and the rest which results from time. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD AND OF MEN, AND OF THE REPOSE WHICH IS TO BE 
SOUGHT FROM GOD ONLY 


53. We therefore see those things which Thou madest, because they are; but they are because Thou seest 
them. And we see without that they are, and within that they are good, but Thou didst see them there, 
when made, where Thou didst see them to be made. And we were at another time moved to do well, after 
our hearts had conceived of Thy Spirit; but in the former time, forsaking Thee, we were moved to do evil; 
but Thou, the One, the Good God, hast never ceased to do good. And we also have certain good works, of 
Thy gift, but not eternal; after these we hope to rest in Thy great hallowing. But Thou, being the Good, 
needing no good, art ever at rest, because Thou Thyself art Thy rest. And what man will teach man to 
understand this? Or what angel, an angel? Or what angel, a man? Let it be asked of Thee, sought in Thee, 
knocked for at Thee; so, even so shall it be received, so shall it be found, so shall it be opened. Amen. 


Letters of St. Augustin 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. J. G. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. 


First Division 


LETTER I 


(A.D. 386.) 
To Hermogenianus Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. I Would not presume, even in playful discussion, to attack the philosophers of the Academy; for when 
could the authority of such eminent men fail to move me, did I not believe their views to be widely 
different from those commonly ascribed to them? Instead of confuting them, which is beyond my power, I 
have rather imitated them to the best of my ability. For it seems to me to have been suitable enough to the 
times in which they flourished, that whatever issued pure from the fountainhead of Platonic philosophy 
should be rather conducted into dark and thorny thickets for the refreshment of a very few men, than left 
to flow in open meadow-land, where it would be impossible to keep it clear and pure from the inroads of 
the vulgar herd. I use the word herd advisedly; for what is more brutish than the opinion that the soul is 
material? For defence against the men who held this, it appears to me that such an art and method of 
concealing the truth was wisely contrived by the new Academy. But in this age of ours, when we see none 
who are philosophers,—for I do not consider those who merely wear the cloak of a philosopher to be 
worthy of that venerable name,—it seems to me that men (those, at least, whom the teaching of the 
Academicians has, through the subtlety of the terms in which it was expressed, deterred from attempting 
to understand its actual meaning) should be brought back to the hope of discovering the truth, lest that 
which was then for the time useful in eradicating obstinate error, should begin now to hinder the casting 
in of the seeds of true knowledge. 


2. In that age the studies of contending schools of philosophers were pursued with such ardour, that the 
one thing to be feared was the possibility of error being approved. For every one who had been driven by 
the arguments of the sceptical philosophers from a position which he had supposed to be impregnable, set 
himself to seek some other in its stead, with a perseverance and caution corresponding to the greater 
industry which was characteristic of the men of that time, and the strength of the persuasion then 
prevailing, that truth, though deep and hard to be deciphered, does lie hidden in the nature of things and 
of the human mind. Now, however, such is the indisposition to strenuous exertion, and the indifference to 
the liberal arts, that so soon as it is noised abroad that, in the opinion of the most acute philosophers, 
truth is unattainable, men send their minds to sleep, and cover them up for ever. For they presume not, 
forsooth, to imagine themselves to be so superior in discernment to those great men, that they shall find 
out what, during his singularly long life, Carneades, with all his diligence, talents, and leisure, besides his 
extensive and varied learning, failed to discover. And if, contending somewhat against indolence, they 
rouse themselves so far as to read those books in which it is, as it were, proved that the perception of 
truth is denied to man, they relapse into lethargy so profound, that not even by the heavenly trumpet can 
they be aroused. 


3. Wherefore, although I accept with the greatest pleasure your candid estimate of my brief treatise, and 
esteem you so much as to rely not less on the sagacity of your judgment than on the sincerity of your 
friendship, I beg you to give more particular attention to one point, and to write me again concerning it,— 
namely, whether you approve of that which, in the end of the third book, I have given as my opinion, in a 
tone perhaps of hesitation rather than of certainty, but in statements, as I think, more likely to be found 
useful than to be rejected as incredible. But whatever be the value of those treatises [the books against 
the Academicians], what I most rejoice in is, not that I have vanquished the Academicians, as you express 
it (using the language rather of friendly partiality than of truth), but that I have broken and cast away 
from me the odious bonds by which I was kept back from the nourishing breasts of philosophy, through 
despair of attaining that truth which is the food of the soul. 


LETTER II 


(A.D. 386.) 


To Zenobius Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. We are, I suppose, both agreed in maintaining that all things with which our bodily senses acquaint us 
are incapable of abiding unchanged for a single moment, but, on the contrary, are moving and in 
perpetual transition, and have no present reality, that is, to use the language of Latin philosophy, do not 
exist. Accordingly, the true and divine philosophy admonishes us to check and subdue the love of these 
things as most dangerous and disastrous, in order that the mind, even while using this body, may be 


wholly occupied and warmly interested in those things which are ever the same, and which owe their 
attractive power to no transient charm. Although this is all true, and although my mind, without the aid of 
the senses, sees you as you really are, and as an object which may be loved without disquietude, 
nevertheless I must own that when you are absent in body, and separated by distance, the pleasure of 
meeting and seeing you is one which I miss, and which, therefore, while it is attainable, I earnestly covet. 
This my infirmity (for such it must be) is one which, if I know you aright, you are well pleased to find in 
me; and though you wish every good thing for your best and most loved friends, you rather fear than 
desire that they should be cured of this infirmity. If, however, your soul has attained to such strength that 
you are able both to discern this snare, and to smile at those who are caught therein, truly you are great, 
and different from what I am. For my part, as long as I regret the absence of any one from me, so long do 
I wish him to regret my absence. At the same time, I watch and strive to set my love as little as possible 
on anything which can be separated from me against my will. Regarding this as my duty, I remind you, in 
the meantime, whatever be your frame of mind, that the discussion which I have begun with you must be 
finished, if we care for each other. For I can by no means consent to its being finished with Alypius, even if 
he wished it. But he does not wish this; for he is not the man to join with me now in endeavouring, by as 
many letters as we could send, to detain you with us, when you decline this, under the pressure of some 
necessity to us unknown. 


LETTER II 


(A.D. 387.) 


To Nebridius Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. Whether I am to regard it as the effect of what I may call your flattering language, or whether the thing 
be really so, is a point which I am unable to decide. For the impression was sudden, and I am not yet 
resolved how far it deserves to be believed. You wonder what this can be. What do you think? You have 
almost made me believe, not indeed that I am happy—for that is the heritage of the wise alone—but that I 
am at least in a sense happy: as we apply the designation man to beings who deserve the name only ina 
sense if compared with Plato’s ideal man, or speak of things which we see as round or square, although 
they differ widely from the perfect figure which is discerned by the mind of a few. I read your letter beside 
my lamp after supper: immediately after which I lay down, but not at once to sleep; for on my bed I 
meditated long, and talked thus with myself—Augustin addressing and answering Augustin: “Is it not true, 
as Nebridius affirms, that Iam happy?” “Absolutely true it cannot be, for that I am still far from wise he 
himself would not deny.” “But may not a happy life be the lot even of those who are not wise?” “That is 
scarcely possible; because, in that case, lack of wisdom would be a small misfortune, and not, as it 
actually is, the one and only source of unhappiness.” “How, then, did Nebridius come to esteem me 
happy? Was it that, after reading these little books of mine, he ventured to pronounce me wise? Surely the 
vehemence of joy could not make him so rash, especially seeing that he is a man to whose judgment I well 
know so much weight is to be attached. I have it now: he wrote what he thought would be most gratifying 
to me, because he had been gratified by what I had written in those treatises; and he wrote in a joyful 
mood, without accurately weighing the sentiments entrusted to his joyous pen. What, then, would he have 
said if he had read my Soliloquies? He would have rejoiced with much more exultation, and yet could find 
no loftier name to bestow on me than this which he has already given in calling me happy. All at once, 
then, he has lavished on me the highest possible name, and has not reserved a single word to add to my 
praises, if at any time he were made by me more joyful than he is now. See what joy does.” 


2. But where is that truly happy life? where? ay, where? Oh! if it were attained, one would spurn the 
atomic theory of Epicurus. Oh! if it were attained, one would know that there is nothing here below but 
the visible world. Oh! if it were attained, one would know that in the rotation of a globe on its axis, the 
motion of points near the poles is less rapid than of those which lie half way between them,—and other 
such like things which we likewise know. But now, how or in what sense can I be called happy, who know 
not why the world is such in size as it is, when the proportions of the figures according to which it is 
framed do in no way hinder its being enlarged to any extent desired? Or how might it not be said to me— 
nay, might we not be compelled to admit that matter is infinitely divisible; so that, starting from any given 
base (so to speak), a definite number of corpuscles must rise to a definite and ascertainable quantity? 
Wherefore, seeing that we do not admit that any particle is so small as to be insusceptible of further 
diminution, what compels us to admit that any assemblage of parts is so great that it cannot possibly be 
increased? Is there perchance some important truth in what I once suggested confidentially to Alypius, 
that since number, as cognisable by the understanding, is susceptible of infinite augmentation, but not of 
infinite diminution, because we cannot reduce it lower than to the units, number, as cognisable by the 
senses (and this, of course, just means quantity of material parts or bodies), is on the contrary susceptible 
of infinite diminution, but has a limit to its augmentation? This may perhaps be the reason why 
philosophers justly pronounce riches to be found in the things about which the understanding is 
exercised, and poverty in those things with which the senses have to do. For what is poorer than to be 
susceptible of endless diminution? and what more truly rich than to increase as much as you will, to go 
whither you will, to return when you will and as far as you will, and to have as the object of your love that 
which is large and cannot be made less? For whoever understands these numbers loves nothing so much 
as the unit; and no wonder, seeing that it is through it that all the other numbers can be loved by him. But 


to return: Why is the world the size that it is, seeing that it might have been greater or less? I do not 
know: its dimensions are what they are, and I can go no further. Again: Why is the world in the place it 
now occupies rather than in another? Here, too, it is better not to put the question; for whatever the 
answer might be, other questions would still remain. This one thing greatly perplexed me, that bodies 
could be infinitely subdivided. To this perhaps an answer has been given, by setting over against it the 
converse property of abstract number [viz. its susceptibility of infinite multiplication]. 


3. But stay: let us see what is that indefinable object which is suggested to the mind. This world with 
which our senses acquaint us is surely the image of some world which the understanding apprehends. 
Now it is a strange phenomenon which we observe in the images which mirrors reflect to us,—that 
however great the mirrors be, they do not make the images larger than the objects placed before them, be 
they ever so small; but in small mirrors, such as the pupil of the eye, although a large surface be placed 
over against them, a very small image is formed, proportioned to the size of the mirror. Therefore if the 
mirrors be reduced in size, the images reflected in them are also reduced; but it is not possible for the 
images to be enlarged by enlarging the mirrors. Surely there is in this something which might reward 
further investigation; but meanwhile, I must sleep. Moreover, if I seem to Nebridius to be happy, it is not 
because I seek, but because perchance I have found something. What, then, is that something? Is it that 
chain of reasoning which I am wont so to caress as if it were my sole treasure, and in which perhaps I 
take too much delight? 


4. “Of what parts do we consist?” “Of soul and body.” “Which of these is the nobler?” “Doubtless the soul.” 
“What do men praise in the body?” “Nothing that I see but comeliness.” “And what is comeliness of body?” 
“Harmony of parts in the form, together with a certain agreeableness of colour.” “Is this comeliness better 
where it is true or where it is illusive?” “Unquestionably it is better where it is true.” “And where is it 
found true? In the soul.” “The soul, therefore, is to be loved more than the body; but in what part of the 
soul does this truth reside?” “In the mind and understanding.” “With what has the understanding to 
contend?” “With the senses.” “Must we then resist the senses with all our might?” “Certainly.” “What, 
then, if the things with which the senses acquaint us give us pleasure?” “We must prevent them from 
doing so.” “How?” “By acquiring the habit of doing without them, and desiring better things.” “But if the 
soul die, what then?” “Why, then truth dies, or intelligence is not truth, or intelligence is not a part of the 
soul, or that which has some part immortal is liable to die: conclusions all of which I demonstrated long 
ago in my Soliloquies to be absurd because impossible; and I am firmly persuaded that this is the case, 
but somehow through the influence of custom in the experience of evils we are terrified, and hesitate. But 
even granting, finally, that the soul dies, which I do not see to be in any way possible, it remains 
nevertheless true that a happy life does not consist in the evanescent joy which sensible objects can yield: 
this I have pondered deliberately, and proved.” 


Perhaps it is on account of reasonings such as these that I have been judged by my own Nebridius to be, if 
not absolutely happy, at least in a sense happy. Let me also judge myself to be happy: for what do I lose 
thereby, or why should I grudge to think well of my own estate? Thus I talked with myself, then prayed 
according to my custom, and fell asleep. 


5. These things I have thought good to write to you. For it gratifies me that you should thank me when I 
write freely to you whatever crosses my mind; and to whom can I more willingly write nonsense than to 
one whom I cannot displease? But if it depends upon fortune whether one man love another or not, look to 
it, I pray you, how can I be justly called happy when I am so elated with joy by fortune’s favours, and 
avowedly desire that my store of such good things may be largely increased? For those who are most truly 
wise, and whom alone it is right to pronounce happy, have maintained that fortune’s favours ought not to 
be the objects of either fear or desire. 


Now here I used the word “cupi:” will you tell me whether it should be “cupi” or “cupiri?” And I am glad 
this has come in the way, for I wish you to instruct me in the inflexion of this verb “cupio,” since, when I 
compare similar verbs with it, my uncertainty as to the proper inflexion increases. For “cupio” is like 
“fugio,” “sapio,” “jacio,” “capio;” but whether the infinitive mood is “fugiri” or “fugi,” “sapiri” or “sapi,” I 
do not know. I might regard “jaci” and “capi” as parallel instances answering my question as to the others, 
were I not afraid lest some grammarian should “catch” and “throw” me like a ball in sport wherever he 
pleased, by reminding me that the form of the supines “jactum” and “captum” is different from that found 
in the other verbs “fugitum,” “cupitum” and “sapitum.” As to these three words, moreover, I am likewise 
ignorant whether the penultimate is to be pronounced long and with circumflex accent, or without accent 
and short. I would like to provoke you to write a reasonably long letter. I beg you to let me have what it 
will take some time to read. For it is far beyond my power to express the pleasure which I find in reading 
what you write. 


nou“ 


LETTER IV 
(A.D. 387.) 


To Nebridius Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. It is very wonderful how completely I was taken by surprise, when, on searching to discover which of 
your letters still remained unanswered, I found only one which held me as your debtor,—that, namely, in 
which you request me to tell you how far in this my leisure, which you suppose to be great, and which you 
desire to share with me, I am making progress in learning to discriminate those things in nature with 
which the senses are conversant, from those about which the understanding is employed. But I suppose it 
is not unknown to you, that if one becomes more and more fully imbued with false opinions, the more fully 
and intimately one exercises himself in them, the corresponding effect is still more easily produced in the 
mind by contact with truth. Nevertheless my progress, like our physical development, is so gradual, that it 
is difficult to define its steps distinctly, just as though there is a very great difference between a boy anda 
young man, no one, if daily questioned from his boyhood onward, could at any one date say that now he 
was no more a boy, but a young man. 


2. I would not have you, however, so to apply this illustration as to suppose that, in the vigour of a more 
powerful understanding, I have arrived as it were at the beginning of the soul’s manhood. For I am yet but 
a boy, though perhaps, as we say, a promising boy, rather than a good-for-nothing. For although the eyes 
of my mind are for the most part perturbed and oppressed by the distractions produced by blows inflicted 
through things sensible, they are revived and raised up again by that brief process of reasoning: “The 
mind and intelligence are superior to the eyes and the common faculty of sight; which could not be the 
case unless the things which we perceive by intelligence were more real than the things which we 
perceive by the faculty of sight.” I pray you to help me in examining whether any valid objection can be 
brought against this reasoning. By it, meanwhile, I find myself restored and refreshed; and when, after 
calling upon God for help, I begin to rise to Him, and to those things which are in the highest sense real, I 
am at times satisfied with such a grasp and enjoyment of the things which eternally abide, that I 
sometimes wonder at my requiring any such reasoning as I have above given to persuade me of the reality 
of those things which in my soul are as truly present to me as Iam to myself. 


Please look over your letters yourself, for I own that you will be in this matter at greater pains than I, in 
order to make sure that I am not perchance unwittingly still owing an answer to any of them: for I can 
hardly believe that I have so soon got from under the burden of debts which I used to reckon as so 
numerous; albeit, at the same time, I cannot doubt that you have had some letters from me to which I 
have as yet received no reply. 


LETTER V 


(A.D. 388.) 
To Augustin Nebridius Sends Greeting. 


Is it true, my beloved Augustin, that you are spending your strength and patience on the affairs of your 
fellow-citizens (in Thagaste), and that the leisure from distractions which you so earnestly desired is still 
withheld from you? Who, I would like to know, are the men who thus take advantage of your good nature, 
and trespass on your time? I believe that they do not know what you love most and long for. Have you no 
friend at hand to tell them what your heart is set upon? Will neither Romanianus nor Lucinianus do this? 
Let them hear me at all events. I will proclaim aloud; I will protest that God is the supreme object of your 
love, and that your heart’s desire is to be His servant, and to cleave to Him. Fain would I persuade you to 
come to my home in the country, and rest here; I shall not be afraid of being denounced as a robber by 
those countrymen of yours, whom you love only too well, and by whom you are too warmly loved in return. 


LETTER VI 


(A.D. 389.) 
To Augustin Nebridius Sends Greeting. 


1. Your letters I have great pleasure in keeping as carefully as my own eyes. For they are great, not 
indeed in length, but in the greatness of the subjects discussed in them, and in the great ability with 
which the truth in regard to these subjects is demonstrated. They shall bring to my ear the voice of Christ, 
and the teaching of Plato and of Plotinus. To me, therefore, they shall ever be pleasant to hear, because of 
their eloquent style; easy to read, because of their brevity; and profitable to understand, because of the 
wisdom which they contain. Be at pains, therefore, to teach me everything which, to your judgment, 
commends itself as holy or good. As to this letter in particular, answer it when you are ready to discuss a 
subtle problem in regard to memory, and the images presented by the imagination. My opinion is, that 
although there can be such images independently of memory, there is no exercise of memory 
independently of such images. You will say, What, then, takes place when memory is exercised in recalling 
an act of understanding or of thought? I answer this objection by saying, that such acts can be recalled by 
memory for this reason, that in the supposed act of understanding or of thought we gave birth to 
something conditioned by space or by time, which is of such a nature that it can be reproduced by the 
imagination: for either we connected the use of words with the exercise of the understanding and with the 
thoughts, and words are conditioned by time, and thus fall within the domain of the senses or of the 


imaginative faculty; or if we did not join words with the mental act, our intellect at all events experienced 
in the act of thinking something which was of such a nature as could produce in the mind that which, by 
the aid of the imaginative faculty, memory could recall. These things I have stated, as usual, without much 
consideration, and in a somewhat confused manner: do you examine them, and, rejecting what is false, 
acquaint me by letter with what you hold as the truth on this subject. 


2. Listen also to this question: Why, I should like to know, do we not affirm that the phantasy [imaginative 
faculty] derives all its images from itself, rather than say that it receives these from the senses? For it is 
possible that, as the intellectual faculty of the soul is indebted to the senses, not for the objects upon 
which the intellect is exercised, but rather for the admonition arousing it to see these objects, in the same 
manner the imaginative faculty may be indebted to the senses, not for the images which are the objects 
upon which it is exercised, but rather for the admonition arousing it to contemplate these images. And 
perhaps it is in this way that we are to explain the fact that the imagination perceives some objects which 
the senses never perceived, whereby it is shown that it has all its images within itself, and from itself. You 
will answer me what you think of this question also. 


LETTER VII 


(A.D. 389.) 


To Nebridius Augustin Sends Greeting. 


CHAP. I 


Memory may be exercised independently of such images as are presented by the imagination 


1. I shall dispense with a formal preface, and to the subject on which you have for some time wished to 
hear my opinion I shall address myself at once; and this I do the more willingly, because the statement 
must take some time. 


It seems to you that there can be no exercise of memory without images, or the apprehension of some 
objects presented by the imagination, which you have been pleased to call “phantasiae.” For my part, I 
entertain a different opinion. In the first place, we must observe that the things which we remember are 
not always things which are passing away, but are for the most part things which are permanent. 
Wherefore, seeing that the function of memory is to retain hold of what belongs to time past, it is certain 
that it embraces on the one hand things which leave us, and on the other hand things from which we go 
away. When, for example, I remember my father, the object which memory recalls is one which has left 
me, and is now no more; but when I remember Carthage, the object is in this case one which still exists, 
and which I have left. In both cases, however, memory retains what belongs to past time. For I remember 
that man and this city, not by seeing them now, but by having seen them in the past. 


2. You perhaps ask me at this point, Why bring forward these facts? And you may do this the more readily, 
because you observe that in both the examples quoted the object remembered can come to my memory in 
no other way than by the apprehension of such an image as you affirm to be always necessary. For my 
purpose it suffices meanwhile to have proved in this way that memory can be spoken of as embracing also 
those things which have not yet passed away: and now mark attentively how this supports my opinion. 
Some men raise a groundless objection to that most famous theory invented by Socrates, according to 
which the things that we learn are not introduced to our minds as new, but brought back to memory by a 
process of recollection; supporting their objection by affirming that memory has to do only with things 
which have passed away, whereas, as Plato himself has taught, those things which we learn by the 
exercise of the understanding are permanent, and being imperishable, cannot be numbered among things 
which have passed away: the mistake into which they have fallen arising obviously from this, that they do 
not consider that it is only the mental act of apprehension by which we have discerned these things which 
belongs to the past; and that it is because we have, in the stream of mental activity, left these behind, and 
begun in a variety of ways to attend to other things, that we require to return to them by an effort of 
recollection, that is, by memory. If, therefore, passing over other examples, we fix our thoughts upon 
eternity itself as something which is for ever permanent, and consider, on the one hand, that it does not 
require any image fashioned by the imagination as the vehicle by which it may be introduced into the 
mind; and, on the other hand, that it could never enter the mind otherwise than by our remembering it,— 
we Shall see that, in regard to some things at least, there can be an exercise of memory without any image 
of the thing remembered being presented by the imagination. 


CHAP. II 


The mind is destitute of images presented by the imagination, so long as it has not been informed by the 
senses of external things 


3. In the second place, as to your opinion that it is possible for the mind to form to itself images of 
material things independently of the services of the bodily senses, this is refuted by the following 


argument:—If the mind is able, before it uses the body as its instrument in perceiving material objects, to 
form to itself the images of these; and if, as no sane man can doubt, the mind received more reliable and 
correct impressions before it was involved in the illusions which the senses produce, it follows that we 
must attribute greater value to the impressions of men asleep than of men awake, and of men insane than 
of those who are free from such mental disorder: for they are, in these states of mind, impressed by the 
same kind of images as impressed them before they were indebted for information to these most 
deceptive messengers, the senses; and thus, either the sun which they see must be more real than the sun 
which is seen by men in their sound judgment and in their waking hours, or that which is an illusion must 
be better than what is real. But if these conclusions, my dear Nebridius, are, as they obviously are, wholly 
absurd, it is demonstrated that the image of which you speak is nothing else than a blow inflicted by the 
senses, the function of which in connection with these images is not, as you write, the mere suggestion or 
admonition occasioning their formation by the mind within itself, but the actual bringing in to the mind, 
or, to speak more definitely, impressing upon it of the illusions to which through the senses we are 
subject. The difficulty which you feel as to the question how it comes to pass that we can conceive in 
thought, faces and forms which we have never seen, is one which proves the acuteness of your mind. I 
shall therefore do what may extend this letter beyond the usual length; not, however, beyond the length 
which you will approve, for I believe that the greater the fulness with which I write to you, the more 
welcome shall my letter be. 


4. I perceive that all those images which you as well as many others call phantasiae, may be most 
conveniently and accurately divided into three classes, according as they originate with the senses, or the 
imagination, or the faculty of reason. Examples of the first class are when the mind forms within itself and 
presents to me the image of your face, or of Carthage, or of our departed friend Verecundus, or of any 
other thing at present or formerly existing, which I have myself seen and perceived. Under the second 
class come all things which we imagine to have been, or to be so and so: e.g. when, for the sake of 
illustration in discourse, we ourselves suppose things which have no existence, but which are not 
prejudicial to truth; or when we call up to our own minds a lively conception of the things described while 
we read history, or hear, or compose, or refuse to believe fabulous narrations. Thus, according to my own 
fancy, and as it may occur to my own mind, I picture to myself the appearance of AEneas, or of Medea 
with her team of winged dragons, or of Chremes, or Parmeno. To this class belong also those things which 
have been brought forward as true, either by wise men wrapping up some truth in the folds of such 
inventions, or by foolish men building up various kinds of superstition; e.g. the Phlegethon of Tortures, 
and the five caves of the nation of darkness, and the North Pole supporting the heavens, and a thousand 
other prodigies of poets and of heretics. Moreover, we often say, when carrying on a discussion, “Suppose 
that three worlds, such as the one which we inhabit, were placed one above another;” or, “Suppose the 
earth to be enclosed within a four-sided figure,” and so on: for all such things we picture to ourselves, and 
imagine according to the mood and direction of our thoughts. As for the third class of images, it has to do 
chiefly with numbers and measure; which are found partly in the nature of things, as when the figure of 
the entire world is discovered, and an image consequent upon this discovery is formed in the mind of one 
thinking upon it; and partly in sciences, as in geometrical figures and musical harmonies, and in the 
infinite variety of numerals: which, although they are, as I think, true in themselves as objects of the 
understanding, are nevertheless the causes of illusive exercises of the imagination, the misleading 
tendency of which reason itself can only with difficulty withstand; although it is not easy to preserve even 
the science of reasoning free from this evil, since in our logical divisions and conclusions we form to 
ourselves, so to speak, calculi or counters to facilitate the process of reasoning. 


5. In this whole forest of images, I believe that you do not think that those of the first class belong to the 
mind previous to the time when they find access through the senses. On this we need not argue any 
further. As to the other two classes a question might reasonably be raised, were it not manifest that the 
mind is less liable to illusions when it has not yet been subjected to the deceptive influence of the senses, 
and of things sensible; and yet who can doubt that these images are much more unreal than those with 
which the senses acquaint us? For the things which we suppose, or believe, or picture to ourselves, are in 
every point wholly unreal; and the things which we perceive by sight and the other senses, are, as you 
see, far more near to the truth than these products of imagination. As to the third class, whatever 
extension of body in space I figure to myself in my mind by means of an image of this class, although it 
seems as if a process of thought had produced this image by scientific reasonings which did not admit of 
error, nevertheless I prove it to be deceptive, these same reasonings serving in turn to detect its falsity. 
Thus it is wholly impossible for me to believe [as, accepting your opinion, I must believe] that the soul, 
while not yet using the bodily senses, and not yet rudely assaulted through these fallacious instruments by 
that which is mortal and fleeting, lay under such ignominious subjection to illusions. 


CHAP III 
Objection answered 


6. “Whence then comes our capacity of conceiving in thought things which we have never seen?” What, 
think you, can be the cause of this, but a certain faculty of diminution and addition which is innate in the 
mind, and which it cannot but carry with it whithersoever it turns (a faculty which may be observed 
especially in relation to numbers)? By the exercise of this faculty, if the image of a crow, for example, 


which is very familiar to the eye, be set before the eye of the mind, as it were, it may be brought, by the 
taking away of some features and the addition of others, to almost any image such as never was seen by 
the eye. By this faculty also it comes to pass, that when men’s minds habitually ponder such things, 
figures of this kind force their way as it were unbidden into their thoughts. Therefore it is possible for the 
mind, by taking away, as has been said, some things from objects which the senses have brought within its 
knowledge, and by adding some things, to produce in the exercise of imagination that which, as a whole, 
was never within the observation of any of the senses; but the parts of it had all been within such 
observation, though found in a variety of different things: e.g., when we were boys, born and brought up 
in an inland district, we could already form some idea of the sea, after we had seen water even in a small 
cup; but the flavour of strawberries and of cherries could in no wise enter our conceptions before we 
tasted these fruits in Italy. Hence it is also, that those who have been born blind know not what to answer 
when they are asked about light and colours. For those who have never perceived coloured objects by the 
senses are not capable of having the images of such objects in the mind. 


7. And let it not appear to you strange, that though the mind is present in and intermingled with all those 
images which in the nature of things are figured or can be pictured by us, these are not evolved by the 
mind from within itself before it has received them through the senses from without. For we also find that, 
along with anger, joy, and other such emotions, we produce changes in our bodily aspect and complexion, 
before our thinking faculty even conceives that we have the power of producing such images [or 
indications of our feeling]. These follow upon the experience of the emotion in those wonderful ways 
(especially deserving your attentive consideration), which consist in the repeated action and reaction of 
hidden numbers in the soul, without the intervention of any image of illusive material things. Whence I 
would have you understand—perceiving as you do that so many movements of the mind go on wholly 
independently of the images in question—that of all the movements of the mind by which it may 
conceivably attain to the knowledge of bodies, every other is more likely than the process of creating 
forms of sensible things by unaided thought, because I do not think that it is capable of any such 
conceptions before it uses the body and the senses. 


Wherefore, my well beloved and most amiable brother, by the friendship which unites us, and by our faith 
in the divine law itself, I would warn you never to link yourself in friendship with those shadows of the 
realm of darkness, and to break off without delay whatever friendship may have been begun between you 
and them. That resistance to the sway of the bodily senses which it is our most sacred duty to practise, is 
wholly abandoned if we treat with fondness and flattery the blows and wounds which the senses inflict 
upon us. 


LETTER VIII 


(A.D. 389.) 
To Augustin Nebridius Sends Greeting. 


1. As I am in haste to come to the subject of my letter, I dispense with any preface or introduction. When 
at any time it pleases higher (by which I mean heavenly) powers to reveal anything to us by dreams in our 
sleep, how is this done, my dear Augustin, or what is the method which they use? What, I say, is their 
method, i.e. by what art or magic, by what agency or enchantments, do they accomplish this? Do they by 
their thoughts influence our minds, so that we also have the same images presented in our thoughts? Do 
they bring before us, and exhibit as actually done in their own body or in their own imagination, the 
things which we dream? But if they actually do these things in their own body, it follows that, in order to 
our seeing what they thus do, we must be endowed with other bodily eyes beholding what passes within 
while we sleep. If, however, they are not assisted by their bodies in producing the effects in question, but 
frame such things in their own imaginative faculty, and thus impress our imaginations, thereby giving 
visible form to what we dream; why is it, I ask, that I cannot compel your imagination to reproduce those 
dreams which I have myself first formed by my imagination? I have undoubtedly the faculty of 
imagination, and it is capable of presenting to my own mind the picture of whatever I please; and yet I do 
not thereby cause any dream in you, although I see that even our bodies have the power of originating 
dreams in us. For by means of the bond of sympathy uniting it to the soul, the body compels us in strange 
ways to repeat or reproduce by imagination anything which it has once experienced. Thus often in sleep, 
if we are thirsty, we dream that we drink; and if we are hungry, we seem to ourselves to be eating; and 
many other instances there are in which, by some mode of exchange, so to speak, things are transferred 
through the imagination from the body to the soul. 


Be not surprised at the want of elegance and subtlety with which these questions are here stated to you; 
consider the obscurity in which the subject is involved, and the inexperience of the writer; be it yours to 
do your utmost to supply his deficiencies. 


LETTER IX 
(A.D. 389.) 


To Nebridius Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. Although you know my mind well, you are perhaps not aware how much I long to enjoy your society. 
This great blessing, however, God will some day bestow on me. I have read your letter, so genuine in its 
utterances, in which you complain of your being in solitude, and, as it were, forsaken by your friends, in 
whose society you found the sweetest charm of life. But what else can I suggest to you than that which I 
am persuaded is already your exercise? Commune with your own soul, and raise it up, as far as you are 
able, unto God. For in Him you hold us also by a firmer bond, not by means of bodily images, which we 
must meanwhile be content to use in remembering each other, but by means of that faculty of thought 
through which we realize the fact of our separation from each other. 


2. In considering your letters, in answering all of which I have certainly had to answer questions of no 
small difficulty and importance, I was not a little stunned by the one in which you ask me by what means 
certain thoughts and dreams are put into our minds by higher powers or by superhuman agents. The 
question is a great one, and, as your own prudence must convince you, would require, in order to its being 
satisfactorily answered, not a mere letter, but a full oral discussion or a whole treatise. I shall try, 
however, knowing as I do your talents, to throw out a few germs of thought which may shed light on this 
question, in order that you may either complete the exhaustive treatment of the subject by your own 
efforts, or at least not despair of the possibility of this important matter being investigated with 
satisfactory results. 


3. It is my opinion that every movement of the mind affects in some degree the body. We know that this is 
patent even to our senses, dull and sluggish though they are, when the movements of the mind are 
somewhat vehement, as when we are angry, or sad, or joyful. Whence we may conjecture that, in like 
manner, when thought is busy, although no bodily effect of the mental act is discernible by us, there may 
be some such effect discernible by beings of aerial or etherial essence whose perceptive faculty is in the 
highest degree acute,—so much so, that, in comparison with it, our faculties are scarcely worthy to be 
called perceptive. Therefore these footprints of its motion, so to speak, which the mind impresses on the 
body, may perchance not only remain, but remain as it were with the force of a habit; and it may be that, 
when these are secretly stirred and played upon, they bear thoughts and dreams into our minds, 
according to the pleasure of the person moving or touching them: and this is done with marvellous facility. 
For if, as is manifest, the attainments of our earth-born and sluggish bodies in the department of exercise, 
e.g. in the playing of musical instruments, dancing on the tight-rope, etc., are almost incredible, it is by no 
means unreasonable to suppose that beings which act with the powers of an aerial or etherial body upon 
our bodies, and are by the constitution of their natures able to pass unhindered through these bodies, 
should be capable of much greater quickness in moving whatever they wish, while we, though not 
perceiving what they do, are nevertheless affected by the results of their activity. We have a somewhat 
parallel instance in the fact that we do not perceive how it is that superfluity of bile impels us to more 
frequent outbursts of passionate feeling; and yet it does produce this effect, while this superfluity of bile is 
itself an effect of our yielding to such passionate feelings. 


4. If, however, you hesitate to accept this example as a parallel one, when it is thus cursorily stated by me, 
turn it over in your thoughts as fully as you can. The mind, if it be continually obstructed by some 
difficulty in the way of doing and accomplishing what it desires, is thereby made continually angry. For 
anger, so far as I can judge of its nature, seems to me to be a tumultuous eagerness to take out of the way 
those things which restrict our freedom of action. Hence it is that usually we vent our anger not only on 
men, but on such a thing, for example, as the pen with which we write, bruising or breaking it in our 
passion; and so does the gambler with his dice, the artist with his pencil, and every man with the 
instrument which he may be using, if he thinks that he is in some way thwarted by it. Now medical men 
themselves tell us that by these frequent fits of anger bile is increased. But, on the other hand, when the 
bile is increased, we are easily, and almost without any provocation whatever, made angry. Thus the effect 
which the mind has by its movement produced upon the body, is capable in its turn of moving the mind 
again. 


5. These things might be treated at very great length, and our knowledge of the subject might be brought 
to greater certainty and fulness by a large induction from relevant facts. But take along with this letter 
the one which I sent you lately concerning images and memory, and study it somewhat more carefully; for 
it was manifest to me, from your reply, that it had not been fully understood. When, to the statements now 
before you, you add the portion of that letter in which I spoke of a certain natural faculty whereby the 
mind does in thought add to or take from any object as it pleases, you will see that it is possible for us 
both in dreams and in waking thoughts to conceive the images of bodily forms which we have never seen. 


LETTER X 
(A.D. 389.) 
To Nebridius Augustin Sends Greeting, 


1. No question of yours ever kept me so disturbed while reflecting upon it, as the remark which I read in 


your last letter, in which you chide me for being indifferent as to making arrangements by which it may be 
possible for us to live together. A grave charge, and one which, were it not unfounded, would be most 
perilous. But since satisfactory reasons seem to prove that we can live as we would wish to do better here 
than at Carthage, or even in the country, I am wholly at a loss, my dear Nebridius, what to do with you. 
Shall such a conveyance as may best suit your state of health be sent from us to you? Our friend 
Lucinianus informs me that you can be carried without injury in a palanquin. But I consider, on the other 
hand, how your mother, who could not bear your absence from her when you were in health, will be much 
less able to bear it when you are ill. Shall I myself then come to you? This I cannot do, for there are some 
here who cannot accompany me, and whom I would think it a crime for me to leave. For you already can 
pass your time agreeably when left to the resources of our own mind; but in their case the object of 
present efforts is that they may attain to this. Shall I go and come frequently, and so be now with you, now 
with them? But this is neither to live together, nor to live as we would wish to do. For the journey is not a 
short one, but so great at least that the attempt to perform it frequently would prevent our gaining the 
wished-for leisure. To this is added the bodily weakness through which, as you know, I cannot accomplish 
what I wish, unless I cease wholly to wish what is beyond my strength. 


2. To occupy one’s thoughts throughout life with journeyings which you cannot perform tranquilly and 
easily, is not the part of a man whose thoughts are engaged with that last journey which is called death, 
and which alone, as you understand, really deserves serious consideration. God has indeed granted to 
some few men whom He has ordained to bear rule over churches, the capacity of not only awaiting calmly, 
but even desiring eagerly, that last journey, while at the same time they can meet without disquietude the 
toils of those other journeyings; but I do not believe that either to those who are urged to accept such 
duties through desire for worldly honour, or to those who, although occupying a private station, covet a 
busy life, so great a boon is given as that amid bustle and agitating meetings, and journeyings hither and 
thither, they should acquire that familiarity with death which we seek: for both of these classes had it in 
their power to seek edification in retirement. Or if this be not true, I am, I shall not say the most foolish of 
all men, but at least the most indolent, since I find it impossible, without the aid of such an interval of 
relief from care and toil, to taste and relish that only real good. Believe me, there is need of much 
withdrawal of oneself from the tumult of the things which are passing away, in order that there may be 
formed in man, not through insensibility, not through presumption, not through vainglory, not through 
superstitious blindness, the ability to say, “I fear nought.” By this means also is attained that enduring joy 
with which no pleasurable excitement found elsewhere is in any degree to be compared. 


3. But if such a life does not fall to the lot of man, how is it that calmness of spirit is our occasional 
experience? Wherefore is this experience more frequent, in proportion to the devotion with which any one 
in his inmost soul worships God? Why does this tranquillity for the most part abide with one in the 
business of life, when he goes forth to its duties from that sanctuary? Why are there times in which, 
speaking, we do not fear death, and, silent, even desire it? I say to you—for I would not say it to every one 
—to you whose visits to the upper world I know well, Will you, who have often felt how sweetly the soul 
lives when it dies to all mere bodily affections, deny that it is possible for the whole life of man to become 
at length so exempt from fear, that he may be justly called wise? Or will you venture to affirm that this 
state of mind, on which reason leans has ever been your lot, except when you were shut up to commune 
with your own heart? Since these things are so, you see that it remains only for you to share with me the 
labour of devising how we may arrange to live together. You know much better than I do what is to be 
done in regard to your mother, whom your brother Victor, of course, does not leave alone. I will write no 
more, lest I turn your mind away from considering this proposal. 


LETTER XI 


(A.D. 389.) 
To Nebridius Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. When the question, which has long been brought before me by you with something even of friendly 
chiding, as to the way in which we might live together, was seriously disturbing my mind, and I had 
resolved to write to you, and to beg an answer from you bearing exclusively on this subject, and to employ 
my pen on no other theme pertaining to our studies, in order that the discussion of this matter between us 
might be brought to an end, the very short and indisputable conclusion stated in your letter lately 
received at once delivered me from all further solicitude; your statement being to the effect that on this 
matter there ought to be no further deliberation, because as soon as it is in my power to come to you, or 
in your power to come to me, we shall feel alike constrained to improve the opportunity. My mind being 
thus, as I have said, at rest, I looked over all your letters, that I might see what yet remained unanswered. 
In these I have found so many questions, that even if they were easily solved, they would by their mere 
number more than exhaust the time and talents of any man. But they are so difficult, that if the answering 
of even one of them were laid upon me, I would not hesitate to confess myself heavily burdened. The 
design of this introductory statement is to make you desist for a little from asking new questions until I 
am free from debt, and that you confine yourself in your answer to the statement of your opinion of my 
replies. At the same time, I know that it is to my own loss that I postpone for even a little while the 
participation of your divine thoughts. 


2. Hear, therefore, the view which I hold concerning the mystery of the Incarnation which the religion 
wherein we have been instructed commends to our faith and knowledge as having been accomplished in 
order to our salvation; which question I have chosen to discuss in preference to all the rest, although it is 
not the most easily answered. For those questions which are proposed by you concerning this world do 
not appear to me to have a sufficiently direct reference to the obtaining of a happy life; and whatever 
pleasure they yield when investigated, there is reason to fear lest they take up time which ought to be 
devoted to better things. With regard, then, to the subject which I have at this time undertaken, first of all 
I am surprised that you were perplexed by the question why not the Father, but the Son, is said to have 
become incarnate, and yet were not also perplexed by the same question in regard to the Holy Spirit. For 
the union of Persons in the Trinity is in the Catholic faith set forth and believed, and by a few holy and 
blessed ones understood, to be so inseparable, that whatever is done by the Trinity must be regarded as 
being done by the Father, and by the Son, and by the Holy Spirit together; and that nothing is done by the 
Father which is, not also done by the Son and by the Holy Spirit; and nothing done by the Holy Spirit 
which is not also done by the Father and by the Son; and nothing done by the Son which is not also done 
by the Father and by the Holy Spirit. From which it seems to follow as a consequence, that the whole 
Trinity assumed human nature; for if the Son did so, but the Father and the Spirit did not, there is 
something in which they act separately. Why, then, in our mysteries and sacred symbols, is the Incarnation 
ascribed only to the Son? This is a very great question, so difficult, and on a subject so vast, that it is 
impossible either to give a sufficiently clear statement, or to support it by satisfactory proofs. I venture, 
however, since I am writing to you, to indicate rather than explain what my sentiments are, in order that 
you, from your talents and our intimacy, through which you thoroughly know me, may for yourself fill up 
the outline. 


3. There is no nature, Nebridius—and, indeed, there is no substance—which does not contain in itself and 
exhibit these three things: first, that it is; next, that it is this or that; and third, that as far as possible it 
remains as it is. The first of these three presents the original cause of nature from which all things exist; 
the second presents the form according to which all things are fashioned and formed in a particular way; 
the third presents a certain permanence, so to speak, in which all things are. Now, if it be possible that a 
thing can be, and yet not be this or that, and not remain in its own generic form; or that a thing can be 
this or that, and yet not be, and not remain in its own generic form, so far as it is possible for it to do so; 
or that a thing can remain in its own generic form according to the force belonging to it, and yet not be, 
and not be this or that,—then it is also possible that in that Trinity one Person can do something in which 
the others have no part. But if you see that whatever is must forthwith be this or that, and must remain so 
far as possible in its own generic form, you see also that these Three do nothing in which all have not a 
part. I see that as yet I have only treated a portion of this question, which makes its solution difficult. But 
I wished to open up briefly to you—if, indeed, I have succeeded in this—how great in the system of 
Catholic truth is the doctrine of the inseparability of the Persons of the Trinity, and how difficult to be 
understood. 


4. Hear now how that which disquiets your mind may disquiet it no more. The mode of existence (Species 
—the second of the three above named) which is properly ascribed to the Son, has to do with training, and 
with a certain art, if I may use that word in regard to such things, and with the exercise of intellect, by 
which the mind itself is moulded in its thoughts upon things. Therefore, since by that assumption of 
human nature the work accomplished was the effective presentation to us of a certain training in the right 
way of living, and exemplification of that which is commanded, under the majesty and perspicuousness of 
certain sentences, it is not without reason that all this is ascribed to the Son. For in many things which I 
leave your own reflection and prudence to suggest, although the constituent elements be many, some one 
nevertheless stands out above the rest, and therefore not unreasonably claims a right of possession, as it 
were, of the whole for itself: as, e.g., in the three kinds of questions above mentioned, although the 
question raised be whether a thing is or not, this involves necessarily also both what it is (this or that), for 
of course it cannot be at all unless it be something, and whether it ought to be approved of or disapproved 
of, for whatever is is a fit subject for some opinion as to its quality; in like manner, when the question 
raised is what a thing is, this necessarily involves both that it is, and that its quality may be tried by some 
standard; and in the same way, when the question raised is what is the quality of a thing, this necessarily 
involves that that thing is, and is something, since all things are inseparably joined to themselves;— 
nevertheless, the question in each of the above cases takes its name not from all the three, but from the 
special point towards which the inquirer directed his attention. Now there is a certain training necessary 
for men, by which they might be instructed and formed after some model. We cannot say, however, 
regarding that which is accomplished in men by this training, either that it does not exist, or that it is not 
a thing to be desired [i.e. we cannot say what it is, without involving an affirmation both of its existence 
and of its quality]; but we seek first to know what it is, for in knowing this we know that by which we may 
infer that it is something, and in which we may remain. Therefore the first thing necessary was, that a 
certain rule and pattern of training be plainly exhibited; and this was done by the divinely appointed 
method of the Incarnation, which is properly to be ascribed to the Son, in order that from it should follow 
both our knowledge, through the Son, of the Father Himself, i.e. of the one first principle whence all 
things have their being, and a certain inward and ineffable charm and sweetness of remaining in that 
knowledge, and of despising all mortal things,—a gift and work which is properly ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit. Wherefore, although in all things the Divine Persons act perfectly in common, and without 
possibility of separation, nevertheless their operations behoved to be exhibited in such a way as to be 


distinguished from each other, on account of the weakness which is in us, who have fallen from unity into 
variety. For no one ever succeeds in raising another to the height on which he himself stands, unless he 
stoop somewhat towards the level which that other occupies. 


You have here a letter which may not indeed put an end to your disquietude in regard to this doctrine, but 
which may set your own thoughts to work upon a kind of solid foundation; so that, with the talents which I 
well know you to possess, you may follow, and, by the piety in which especially we must be stedfast, may 
apprehend that which still remains to be discovered. 


LETTER XII 
(A.D. 389.) 


Omitted, as only a fragment of the text of the letter is preserved. 


LETTER XIII 


(A.D. 389.) 
To Nebridius Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. I do not feel pleasure in writing of the subjects which I was wont to discuss; I am not at liberty to write 
of new themes. I see that the one would not suit you, and that for the other I have no leisure. For, since I 
left you, neither opportunity nor leisure has been given me for taking up and revolving the things which 
we are accustomed to investigate together. The winter nights are indeed too long, and they are not 
entirely spent in sleep by me; but when I have leisure, other subjects [than those which we used to 
discuss] present themselves as having a prior claim on my consideration. What, then, am I to do? Am I to 
be to you as one dumb, who cannot speak, or as one silent, who will not speak? Neither of these things is 
desired, either by you or by me. Come, then, and bear what the end of the night succeeded in eliciting 
from me during the time in which it was devoted to following out the subject of this letter. 


2. You cannot but remember that a question often agitated between us, and which kept us agitated, 
breathless, and excited, was one concerning a body or kind of body, which belongs perpetually to the soul, 
and which, as you recollect, is called by some its vehicle. It is manifest that this thing, if it moves from 
place to place, is not cognisable by the understanding. But whatever is not cognisable by the 
understanding cannot be understood. It is not, however, utterly impossible to form an opinion 
approximating to the truth concerning a thing which is outside the province of the intellect, if it lies within 
the province of the senses. But when a thing is beyond the province of the intellect and of the senses, the 
speculations to which it gives rise are too baseless and trifling; and the thing of which we treat now is of 
this nature, if indeed it exists. Why, then, I ask, do we not finally dismiss this unimportant question, and 
with prayer to God raise ourselves to the supreme serenity of the Highest existing nature? 


3. Perhaps you may here reply: “Although bodies cannot be perceived by the understanding, we can 
perceive with the understanding many things concerning material objects; e.g. we know that matter 
exists. For who will deny this, or affirm that in this we have to do with the probable rather than the true? 
Thus, though matter itself lies among things probable, it is a most indisputable truth that something like it 
exists in nature. Matter itself is therefore pronounced to be an object cognisable by the senses; but the 
assertion of its existence is pronounced to be a truth cognisable by the intellect, for it cannot be perceived 
otherwise. And so this unknown body, about which we inquire, upon which the soul depends for its power 
to move from place to place, may possibly be cognisable by senses more powerful than we possess, 
though not by ours; and at all events, the question whether it exists is one which may be solved by our 
understandings.” 


4. If you intend to say this, let me remind you that the mental act we call understanding is done by us in 
two ways: either by the mind and reason within itself, as when we understand that the intellect itself 
exists; or by occasion of suggestion from the senses, as in the case above mentioned, when we understand 
that matter exists. In the first of these two kinds of acts we understand through ourselves, i.e. by asking 
instruction of God concerning that which is within us; but in the second we understand by asking 
instruction of God regarding that of which intimation is given to us by the body and the senses. If these 
things be found true, no one can by his understanding discover whether that body of which you speak 
exists or not, but the person to whom his senses have given some intimation concerning it. If there be any 
living creature to which the senses give such intimation, since we at least see plainly that we are not 
among the number, I regard the conclusion established which I began to state a little ago, that the 
question [about the vehicle of the soul] is one which does not concern us. I wish you would consider this 
over and over again, and take care to let me know the product of your consideration. 


LETTER XIV 


(A.D. 389.) 


To Nebridius Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. I have preferred to reply to your last letter, not because I undervalued your earlier questions, or 
enjoyed them less, but because in answering you I undertake a greater task than you think. For although 
you enjoined me to send you a superlatively long letter, I have not so much leisure as you imagine, and as 
you know I have always wished to have, and do still wish. Ask not why it is so: for I could more easily 
enumerate the things by which I am hindered, than explain why I am hindered by them. 


2. You ask why it is that you and I, though separate individuals, do many things which are the same, but 
the sun does not the same as the other heavenly bodies. Of this thing I must attempt to explain the cause. 
Now, if you and I do the same things, the sun also does many things which the other heavenly bodies do: if 
in some things it does not the same as the others, this is equally true of you and me. I walk, and you walk; 
it is moved, and they are moved: I keep awake, and you keep awake; it shines, and they shine: I discuss, 
and you discuss; it goes its round, and they go their rounds. And yet there is no fitness of comparison 
between mental acts and things visible. If, however, as is reasonable, you compare mind with mind, the 
heavenly bodies, if they have any mind, must be regarded as even more uniform than men in their 
thoughts or contemplations, or whatever term may more conveniently express such activity in them. 
Moreover, as to the movements of the body, you will find, if you reflect on this with your wonted attention, 
that it is impossible for precisely the same thing to be done by two persons. When we walk together, do 
you think that we both necessarily do the same thing? Far be such thought from one of your wisdom! For 
the one of us who walks on the side towards the north, must either, in taking the same step as the other, 
get in advance of him, or walk more slowly than he does. Neither of these things is perceptible by the 
senses; but you, if Iam not mistaken, look to what we know by the understanding rather than to what we 
learn by the senses. If, however, we move from the pole towards the south, joined and clinging to each 
other as closely as possible, and treading on a sheet of marble or even ivory smooth and level, a perfect 
identity is as unattainable in our motions as in the throbbings of our pulses, or in our figures and faces. 
Put us aside, and place in our stead the sons of Glaucus, and you gain nothing by this substitution: for 
even in these twins so perfectly resembling each other, the necessity for the motions of each being 
peculiarly his own, is as great as the necessity for their birth as separate individuals. 


3. You will perhaps say: “The difference in this case is one which only reason can discover; but the 
difference between the sun and the other heavenly bodies is to the senses also patent.” If you insist upon 
my looking to their difference in magnitude, you know how many things may be said as to the distances by 
which they are removed from us, and into how great uncertainty that which you speak of as obvious may 
thus be brought back. I may, however, concede that the actual size corresponds with the apparent size of 
the heavenly bodies, for I myself believe this; and I ask you to show me any one whose senses were 
incapable of remarking the prodigious stature of Naevius, exceeding by a foot that of the tallest man. By 
the way, I think you have been just too eager to discover some man to match him; and when you did not 
succeed in the search, have resolved to make me stretch out my letter so as to rival his dimensions. If 
therefore even on earth such variety in size may be seen, I think that it need not surprise us to find the 
like in the heavens. If, however, the thing which moves your surprise is that the light of no other heavenly 
body than the sun fills the day, who, I ask you, has ever been manifested to men so great as that Man 
whom God took into union with Himself, in another way entirely than He has taken all other holy and wise 
men who ever lived? for if you compare Him with other men who were wise, He is separated from them by 
superiority greater far than that which the sun has above the other heavenly bodies. This comparison let 
me charge you by all means attentively to study; for it is not impossible that to your singularly gifted mind 
I may have suggested, by this cursory remark, the solution of a question which you once proposed to me 
concerning the humanity of Christ. 


4. You also ask me whether that highest Truth and highest Wisdom and Form (or Archetype) of things, by 
whom all things were made, and whom our creeds confess to be the only-begotten Son of God, contains 
the idea of mankind in general, or also of each individual of our race. A great question. My opinion is, that 
in the creation of man there was in Him the idea only of man generally, and not of you or me as 
individuals; but that in the cycle of time the idea of each individual, with all the varieties distinguishing 
men from each other, lives in that pure Truth. This I grant is very obscure; yet I know not by what kind of 
illustration light may be shed upon it, unless perhaps we betake ourselves to those sciences which lie 
wholly within our minds. In geometry, the idea of an angle is one thing, the idea of a square is another. As 
often, therefore, as I please to describe an angle, the idea of the angle, and that alone, is present to my 
mind; but I can never describe a square unless I fix my attention upon the idea of four angles at the same 
time. In like manner, every man, considered as an individual man, has been made according to one idea 
proper to himself; but in the making of a nation, although the idea according to which it is made be also 
one, it is the idea not of one, but of many men collectively. If, therefore, Nebridius is a part of this 
universe, as he is, and the whole universe is made up of parts, the God who made the universe could not 
but have in His plan the idea of all the parts. Wherefore, since there is in this idea of a very great number 
of men, it does not belong to man himself as such; although, on the other hand, all the individuals are in 
wonderful ways reduced to one. But you will consider this at your convenience. I beg you meanwhile to be 
content with what I have written, although I have already outdone Naevius himself. 


LETTER XV 


(A.D. 390.) 
To Romanianus Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. This letter indicates a scarcity of paper, but not so as to testify that parchment is plentiful here. My 
ivory tablets I used in the letter which I sent to your uncle. You will more readily excuse this scrap of 
parchment, because what I wrote to him could not be delayed, and I thought that not to write to you for 
want of better material would be most absurd. But if any tablets of mine are with you, I request you to 
send them to meet a case of this kind. I have written something, as the Lord has deigned to enable me, 
concerning the Catholic religion, which before my coming I wish to send to you, if my paper does not fail 
me in the meantime. For you will receive with indulgence any kind of writing from the office of the 
brethren who are with me. As to the manuscripts of which you speak, I have entirely forgotten them, 
except the books de Oratore; but I could not have written anything better than that you should take such 
of them as you please, and I am still of the same mind; for at this distance I know not what else I can do in 
the matter. 


2. It gave me very great pleasure that in your last letter you desired to make me a sharer of your joy at 
home; but 


“Wouldst thou have me forget how soon the deep, 
So tranquil now, may wear another face, 
And rouse these slumbering waves?” 


Yet I know you would not have me forget this, nor are you yourself unmindful of it. Wherefore, if some 
leisure is granted you for more profound meditation, improve this divine blessing. For when these things 
fall to our lot, we should not only congratulate ourselves, but show our gratitude to those to whom we owe 
them; for if in the stewardship of temporal blessings we act in a manner that is just and kind, and with the 
moderation and sobriety of spirit which befits the transient nature of these possessions,—if they are held 
by us without laying hold on us, are multiplied without entangling us, and serve us without bringing us 
into bondage, such conduct entitles us to the recompense of eternal blessings. For by Him who is the 
Truth it was said: “If ye have not been faithful in that which is another man’s, who will give you that which 
is your own?” Let us therefore disengage ourselves from care about the passing things of time; let us seek 
the blessings that are imperishable and sure; let us soar above our worldly possessions. The bee does not 
the less need its wings when it has gathered an abundant store; for if it sink in the honey it dies. 


LETTER XVI 


(A.D. 390) 


From Maximus of Madaura to Augustin. 


1. Desiring to be frequently made glad by communications from you, and by the stimulus of your 
reasoning with which in a most pleasant way, and without violation of good feeling, you recently attacked 
me, I have not forborne from replying to you in the same spirit, lest you should call my silence an 
acknowledgment of being in the wrong. But I beg you to give these sentences an indulgent kindly hearing, 
if you judge them to give evidence of the feebleness of old age. 


Grecian mythology tells us, but without sufficient warrant for our believing the statement, that Mount 
Olympus is the dwelling-place of the gods. But we actually see the market-place of our town occupied by a 
crowd of beneficient deities; and we approve of this. Who could ever be so frantic and infatuated as to 
deny that there is one supreme God, without beginning, without natural offspring, who is, as it were, the 
great and mighty Father of all? The powers of this Deity, diffused throughout the universe which He has 
made, we worship under many names, as we are all ignorant of His true name, the name God being 
common to all kinds of religious belief. Thus it comes, that while in diverse supplications we approach 
separately, as it were, certain parts of the Divine Being, we are seen in reality to be the worshippers of 
Him in whom all these parts are one. 


2. Such is the greatness of your delusion in another matter, that I cannot conceal the impatience with 
which I regard it. For who can bear to find Mygdo honoured above that Jupiter who hurls the thunderbolt; 
or Sanae above Juno, Minerva, Venus, and Vesta; or the arch-martyr Namphanio (oh horror!) above all the 
immortal gods together? Among the immortals, Lucitas also is looked up to with no less religious 
reverence, and others in an endless list (having names abhorred both by gods and by men), who, when 
they met the ignominious end which their character and conduct had deserved, put the crowning act upon 
their criminal career by affecting to die nobly in a good cause, though conscious of the infamous deeds for 
which they were condemned. The tombs of these men (it is a folly almost beneath our notice) are visited 
by crowds of simpletons, who forsake our temples and despise the memory of their ancestors, so that the 


prediction of the indignant bard is notably fulfilled: “Rome shall, in the temples of the gods, swear by the 
shades of men.” To me it almost seems at this time as if a second campaign of Actium had begun, in which 
Egyptian monsters, doomed soon to perish, dare to brandish their weapons against the gods of the 
Romans. 


3. But, O man of great wisdom, I beseech you, lay aside and reject for a little while the vigour of your 
eloquence, which has made you everywhere renowned; lay down also the arguments of Chrysippus, which 
you are accustomed to use in debate; leave for a brief season your logic, which aims in the forthputting of 
its energies to leave nothing certain to any one; and show me plainly and actually who is that God whom 
you Christians claim as belonging specially to you, and pretend to see present among you in secret places. 
For it is in open day, before the eyes and ears of all men, that we worship our gods with pious 
supplications, and propitiate them by acceptable sacrifices; and we take pains that these things be seen 
and approved by all. 


4. Being, however, infirm and old, I withdraw myself from further prosecution of this contest, and willingly 
consent to the opinion of the rhetorician of Mantua, “Each one is drawn by that which pleases himself 
best.” 


After this, O excellent man, who hast turned aside from my faith, I have no doubt that this letter will be 
stolen by some thief, and destroyed by fire or otherwise. Should this happen, the paper will be lost, but 
not my letter, of which I will always retain a copy, accessible to all religious persons. May you be 
preserved by the gods, through whom we all, who are mortals on the surface of this earth, with apparent 
discord but real harmony, revere and worship Him who is the common Father of the gods and of all 
mortals. 


LETTER XVII 


(A.D. 390.) 


To Maximus of Madaura. 


1. Are we engaged in serious debate with each other, or is it your desire that we merely amuse ourselves? 
For, from the language of your letter, I am at a loss to know whether it is due to the weakness of your 
cause, or through the courteousness of your manners, that you have preferred to show yourself more 
witty than weighty in argument. For, in the first place, a comparison was drawn by you between Mount 
Olympus and your market-place, the reason for which I cannot divine, unless it was in order to remind me 
that on the said mountain Jupiter pitched his camp when he was at war with his father, as we are taught 
by history, which your religionists call sacred; and that in the said market-place Mars is represented in 
two images, the one unarmed, the other armed, and that a statue of a man placed over against these 
restrains with three extended fingers the fury of their demonship from the injuries which he would 
willingly inflict on the citizens. Could I then ever believe that by mentioning that market-place you 
intended to revive my recollection of such divinities, unless you wished that we should pursue the 
discussion in a jocular spirit rather than in earnest? But in regard to the sentence in which you said that 
such gods as these are members, so to speak, of the one great God, I admonish you by all means, since 
you vouchsafe such an opinion, to abstain very carefully from profane jestings of this kind. For if you 
speak of the One God, concerning whom learned and unlearned are, as the ancients have said, agreed, do 
you affirm that those whose savage fury—or, if you prefer it, whose power—the image of a dead man 
keeps in check are members of Him? I might say more on this point, and your own judgment may show 
you how wide a door for the refutation of your views is here thrown open. But I restrain myself, lest I 
should be thought by you to act more as a rhetorician than as one earnestly defending truth. 


2. As to your collecting of certain Carthaginian names of deceased persons, by which you think reproach 
may be cast, in what seems to you a witty manner, against our religion, I do not know whether I ought to 
answer this taunt, or to pass it by in silence. For if to your good sense these things appear as trifling as 
they really are, I have not time to spare for such pleasantry. If, however, they seem to you important, I am 
surprised that it did not occur to you, who are apt to be disturbed by absurdly-sounding names, that your 
religionists have among their priests Eucaddires, and among their deities, Abaddires. I do not suppose 
that these were absent from your mind when you were writing, but that, with your courtesy and genial 
humour, you wished for the unbending of our minds, to recall to our recollection what ludicrous things are 
in your superstition. For surely, considering that you are an African, and that we are both settled in Africa, 
you could not have so forgotten yourself when writing to Africans as to think that Punic names were a fit 
theme for censure. For if we interpret the signification of these words, what else does Namphanio mean 
than “man of the good foot,” i.e. whose coming brings with it some good fortune, as we are wont to say of 
one whose coming to us has been followed by some prosperous event, that he came with a lucky foot? And 
if the Punic language is rejected by you, you virtually deny what has been admitted by most learned men, 
that many things have been wisely preserved from oblivion in books written in the Punic tongue. Nay, you 
ought even to be ashamed of having been born in the country in which the cradle of this language is still 
warm, i.e. in which this language was originally, and until very recently, the language of the people. If, 
however, it is not reasonable to take offence at the mere sound of names, and you admit that I have given 


correctly the meaning of the one in question, you have reason for being dissatisfied with your friend 
Virgil, who gives to your god Hercules an invitation to the sacred rites celebrated by Evander in his 
honour, in these terms, “Come to us, and to these rites in thine honour, with auspicious foot.” He wishes 
him to come “with auspicious foot;” that is to say, he wishes Hercules to come as a Namphanio, the name 
about which you are pleased to make much mirth at our expense. But if you have a penchant for ridicule, 
you have among yourselves ample material for witticisms—the god Stercutius, the goddess Cloacina, the 
Bald Venus, the gods Fear and Pallor, and the goddess Fever, and others of the same kind without number, 
to whom the ancient Roman idolaters erected temples, and judged it right to offer worship; which if you 
neglect, you are neglecting Roman gods, thereby making it manifest that you are not thoroughly versed in 
the sacred rites of Rome; and yet you despise and pour contempt on Punic names, as if you were a 
devotee at the altars of Roman deities. 


3. In truth however, I believe that perhaps you do not value these sacred rites any more than we do, but 
only take from them some unaccountable pleasure in your time of passing through this world: for you 
have no hesitation about taking refuge under Virgil’s wing, and defending yourself with a line of his: 


“Each one is drawn by that which pleases himself best.” 


If, then, the authority of Maro pleases you, as you indicate that it does, you will be pleased with such lines 
as these: “First Saturn came from lofty Olympus, fleeing before the arms of Jupiter, an exile bereft of his 
realms,”—and other such statements, by which he aims at making it understood that Saturn and your 
other gods like him were men. For he had read much history, confirmed by ancient authority, which Cicero 
also had read, who makes the same statement in his dialogues, in terms more explicit than we would 
venture to insist upon, and labours to bring it to the knowledge of men so far as the times in which he 
lived permitted. 


4. As to your statement, that your religious services are to be preferred to ours because you worship the 
gods in public, but we use more retired places of meeting, let me first ask you how you could have 
forgotten your Bacchus, whom you consider it right to exhibit only to the eyes of the few who are initiated. 
You, however, think that, in making mention of the public celebration of your sacred rites, you intended 
only to make sure that we would place before our eyes the spectacle presented by your magistrates and 
the chief men of the city when intoxicated and raging along your streets; in which solemnity, if you are 
possessed by a god, you surely see of what nature he must be who deprives men of their reason. If, 
however, this madness is only feigned, what say you to this keeping of things hidden in a service which 
you boast of as public, or what good purpose is served by so base an imposition? Moreover, why do you 
not foretell future events in your songs, if you are endowed with the prophetic gift? or why do you rob the 
bystanders, if you are in your sound mind? 


5. Since, then, you have recalled to our remembrance by your letter these and other things which I think 
it better to pass over meanwhile, why may not we make sport of your gods, which, as every one who 
knows your mind, and has read your letters, is well aware, are made sport of abundantly by yourself? 
Therefore, if you wish us to discuss these subjects in a way becoming your years and wisdom, and, in fact, 
as may be justly required of us, in connection with our purpose, by our dearest friends, seek some topic 
worthy of being debated between us; and be careful to say on behalf of your gods such things as may 
prevent us from supposing that you are intentionally betraying your own cause, when we find you rather 
bringing to our remembrance things which may be said against them than alleging anything in their 
defence. In conclusion, however, lest this should be unknown to you, and you might thus be brought 
unwittingly into jestings which are profane, let me assure you that by the Christian Catholics (by whom a 
church has been set up in your own town also) no deceased person is worshipped, and that nothing, in 
short, which has been made and fashioned by God is worshipped as a divine power. This worship is 
rendered by them only to God Himself, who framed and fashioned all things. 


These things shall be more fully treated of, with the help of the one true God, whenever I learn that you 
are disposed to discuss them seriously. 


LETTER XVIII 


(A.D. 390.) 
To Coelestinus Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. Oh how I wish that I could continually say one thing to you! It is this: Let us shake off the burden of 
unprofitable cares, and bear only those which are useful. For I do not know whether anything like 
complete exemption from care is to be hoped for in this world. I wrote to you, but have received no reply. I 
sent you as many of my books against the Manichaeans as I could send in a finished and revised condition, 
and as yet nothing has been communicated to me as to the impression they have made on your judgment 
and feelings. It is now a fitting opportunity for me to ask them back, and for you to return them. I beg you 
therefore not to lose time in sending them, along with a letter from yourself, by which I eagerly long to 
know what you are doing with them, or with what further help you think that you require still to be 
furnished in order to assail that error with success. 


2. As I know you well, I ask you to accept and ponder the following brief sentences on a great theme. 
There is a nature which is susceptible of change with respect to both place and time, namely, the 
corporeal. There is another nature which is in no way susceptible of change with respect to place, but 
only with respect to time, namely, the spiritual. And there is a third Nature which can be changed neither 
in respect to place nor in respect to time: that is, God. Those natures of which I have said that they are 
mutable in some respect are called creatures; the Nature which is immutable is called Creator. Seeing, 
however, that we affirm the existence of anything only in so far as it continues and is one (in consequence 
of which, unity is the condition essential to beauty in every form), you cannot fail to distinguish, in this 
classification of natures, which exists in the highest possible manner; and which occupies the lowest 
place, yet is within the range of existence; and which occupies the middle place, greater than the lowest, 
but coming short of the highest. That highest is essential blessedness; the lowest, that which cannot be 
either blessed or wretched; and the intermediate nature lives in wretchedness when it stoops towards 
that which is lowest, and in blessedness when it turns towards that which is highest. He who believes in 
Christ does not sink his affections in that which is lowest, is not proudly self-sufficient in that which is 
intermediate, and thus he is qualified for union and fellowship with that which is highest; and this is the 
sum of the active life to which we are commanded, admonished, and by holy zeal impelled to aspire. 


LETTER XIX 


(A.D. 390.) 
To Gaius Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. Words cannot express the pleasure with which the recollection of you filled my heart after I parted with 
you, and has often filled my heart since then. For I remember that, notwithstanding the amazing ardour 
which pervaded your inquiries after truth, the bounds of proper moderation in debate were never 
transgressed by you. I shall not easily find any one who is more eager in putting questions, and at the 
same time more patient in hearing answers, than you approved yourself. Gladly therefore would I spend 
much time in converse with you; for the time thus spent, however much it might be, would not seem long. 
But what avails it to discuss the hindrances on account of which it is difficult for us to enjoy such 
converse? Enough that it is exceedingly difficult. Perhaps at some future period it may be made very easy; 
may God grant this! Meanwhile it is otherwise. I have given to the brother by whom I have sent this letter 
the charge of submitting all my writings to your eminent wisdom and charity, that they may be read by 
you. For nothing written by me will find in you a reluctant reader; for I know the goodwill which you 
cherish towards me. Let me say, however, that if, on reading these things, you approve of them, and 
perceive them to be true, you must not consider them to be mine otherwise than as given to me; and you 
are at liberty to turn to that same source whence proceeds also the power given you to appreciate their 
truth. For no one discerns the truth of that which he reads from anything which is in the mere manuscript, 
or in the writer, but rather by something within himself, if the light of truth, shining with a clearness 
beyond what is men’s common lot, and very far removed from the darkening influence of the body, has 
penetrated his own mind. If, however, you discover some things which are false and deserve to be 
rejected, I would have you know that these things have fallen as dew from the mists of human frailty, and 
these you are to reckon as truly mine. I would exhort you to persevere in seeking the truth, were it not 
that I seem to see the mouth of your heart already opened wide to drink it in. I would also exhort you to 
cling with manly tenacity to the truth which you have learned, were it not that you already manifest in the 
clearest manner that you possess strength of mind and fixedness of purpose. For all that lives within you 
has, in the short time of our fellowship, revealed itself to me, almost as if the bodily veil had been rent 
asunder. And surely the merciful providence of our God can in no wise permit a man so good and so 
remarkably gifted as you are to be an alien from the flock of Christ. 


LETTER XX 


(A.D. 390.) 
To Antoninus Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. As letters are due to you by two of us, a part of our debt is repaid with very abundant usury when you 
see one of the two in person; and since by his voice you, as it were, hear my own, I might have refrained 
from writing, had I not been called to do it by the urgent request of the very person whose journey to you 
seemed to me to make this unnecessary. Accordingly I now hold converse with you even more 
satisfactorily than if I were personally with you, because you both read my letter, and you listen to the 
words of one in whose heart you know that I dwell. I have with great joy studied and pondered the letter 
sent by your Holiness, because it exhibits both your Christian spirit unsullied by the guile of an evil age, 
and your heart full of kindly feeling towards myself. 


2. I congratulate you, and I give thanks to our God and Lord, because of the hope and faith and love which 
are in you; and I thank you, in Him, for thinking so well of me as to believe me to be a faithful servant of 
God, and for the love which with guileless heart you cherish towards that which you commend in me; 
although, indeed, there is occasion rather for congratulation than for thanks in acknowledging your 


goodwill in this thing. For it is profitable for yourself that you should love for its own sake that goodness 
which he of course loves who loves another because he believes him to be good, whether that other be or 
be not what he is supposed to be. One error only is to be carefully avoided in this matter, that we do not 
think otherwise than truth demands, not of the individual, but of that which is true goodness in man. But, 
my brother well beloved, seeing that you are not in any degree mistaken either in believing or in knowing 
that the great good for men is to serve God cheerfully and purely, when you love any man because you 
believe him to share this good, you reap the reward, even though the man be not what you suppose him to 
be. Wherefore it is fitting that you should on this account be congratulated; but the person whom you love 
is to be congratulated, not because of his being for that reason loved, but because of his being truly (if it 
is the case) such an one as the person who for this reason loves him esteems him to be. As to our real 
character, therefore, and as to the progress we may have made in the divine life, this is seen by Him 
whose judgment, both as to that which is good in man, and as to each man’s personal character, cannot 
err. For your obtaining the reward of blessedness so far as this matter is concerned, it is sufficient that 
you embrace me with your whole heart because you believe me to be such a servant of God as I ought to 
be. To you, however, I also render many thanks for this, that you encourage me wonderfully to aspire after 
such excellence, by your praising me as if I had already attained it. Many more thanks still shall be yours, 
if you not only claim an interest in my prayers, but also cease not to pray for me. For intercession on 
behalf of a brother is more acceptable to God when it is offered as a sacrifice of love. 


3. I greet very kindly your little son, and I pray that he may grow up in the way of obedience to the 
salutary requirements of God’s law. I desire and pray, moreover, that the one true faith and worship, 
which alone is catholic, may prosper and increase in your house; and if you think any labour on my part 
necessary for the promotion of this end, do not scruple to claim my service, relying upon Him who is our 
common Lord, and upon the law of love which we must obey. This especially would I recommend to your 
pious discretion, that by reading the word of God, and by serious conversation with your partner, you 
should either plant the seed or foster the growth in her heart of an intelligent fear of God. For it is 
scarcely possible that any one who is concerned for the soul’s welfare, and is therefore without prejudice 
resolved to know the will of the Lord, should fail, when enjoying the guidance of a good instructor, to 
discern the difference which exists between every form of schism and the one Catholic Church. 


LETTER XXxI 


(A.D. 391.) 


To My Lord Bishop Valerius, Most Blessed and Venerable, My Father Most Warmly Cherished with True 
Love in the Sight of the Lord, Augustin, Presbyter, Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. Before all things I ask your pious wisdom to take into consideration that, on the one hand, if the duties 
of the office of a bishop, or presbyter, or deacon, be discharged in a perfunctory and time-serving manner, 
no work can be in this life more easy, agreeable, and likely to secure the favour of men, especially in our 
day, but none at the same time more miserable, deplorable, and worthy of condemnation in the sight of 
God; and, on the other hand, that if in the office of bishop, or presbyter, or deacon, the orders of the 
Captain of our salvation be observed, there is no work in this life more difficult, toilsome, and hazardous, 
especially in our day, but none at the same time more blessed in the sight of God. But what the proper 
mode of discharging these duties is, I did not learn either in boyhood or in the earlier years of manhood; 
and at the time when I was beginning to learn it, I was constrained as a just correction for my sins (for I 
know not what else to think) to accept the second place at the helm, when as yet I knew not how to handle 
an Oar. 


2. But I think that it was the purpose of my Lord hereby to rebuke me, because I presumed, as if entitled 
by superior knowledge and excellence, to reprove the faults of many sailors before I had learned by 
experience the nature of their work. Therefore, after I had been sent in among them to share their 
labours, then I began to feel the rashness of my censures; although even before that time I judged this 
office to be beset with many dangers. And hence the tears which some of my brethren perceived me 
shedding in the city at the time of my ordination, and because of which they did their utmost with the best 
intentions to console me, but with words which, through their not knowing the causes of my sorrow, did 
not reach my case at all. But my experience has made me realize these things much more both in degree 
and in measure than I had done in merely thinking of them: not that I have now seen any new waves or 
storms of which I had not previous knowledge by observation, or report, or reading, or meditation; but 
because I had not known my own skill or strength for avoiding or encountering them, and had estimated it 
to be of some value instead of none. The Lord, however, laughed at me, and was pleased to show me by 
actual experience what I am. 


3. But if He has done this not in judgment, but in mercy, as I confidently hope even now, when I have 
learned my infirmity, my duty is to study with diligence all the remedies which the Scriptures contain for 
such a case as mine, and to make it my business by prayer and reading to secure that my soul be endued 
with the health and vigour necessary for labours so responsible. This I have not yet done, because I have 
not had time; for I was ordained at the very time when I was thinking of having, along with others, a 
season of freedom from all other occupation, that we might acquaint ourselves with the divine Scriptures, 


and was intending to make such arrangements as would secure unbroken leisure for this great work. 
Moreover, it is true that I did not at any earlier period know how great was my unfitness for the arduous 
work which now disquiets and crushes my spirit. But if I have by experience learned what is necessary for 
a man who ministers to a people in the divine sacraments and word, only to find myself prevented from 
now obtaining what I have learned that I do not possess, do you bid me perish, father Valerius? Where is 
your charity? Do you indeed love me? Do you indeed love the Church to which you have appointed me, 
thus unqualified, to minister? I am well assured that you love both; but you think me qualified, whilst I 
know myself better; and yet I would not have come to know myself if I had not learned by experience. 


4. Perhaps your Holiness replies: I wish to know what is lacking to fit you for your office. The things which 
I lack are so many, that I could more easily enumerate the things which I have than those which I desire to 
have. I may venture to say that I know and unreservedly believe the doctrines pertaining to our salvation. 
But my difficulty is in the question how I am to use this truth in ministering to the salvation of others, 
seeking what is profitable not for myself alone, but for many, that they may be saved. And perhaps there 
may be, nay, beyond all question there are, written in the sacred books, counsels by the knowledge and 
acceptance of which the man of God may so discharge his duties to the Church in the things of God, or at 
least so keep a conscience void of offence in the midst of ungodly men, whether living or dying, as to 
secure that that life for which alone humble and meek Christian hearts sigh is not lost. But how can this 
be done, except, as the Lord Himself tells us, by asking, seeking, knocking, that is, by praying, reading, 
and weeping? For this I have by the brethren made the request, which in this petition I now renew, that a 
short time, say till Easter, be granted me by your unfeigned and venerable charity. 


5. For what shall I answer to the Lord my Judge? Shall I say, “I was not able to acquire the things of which 
I stood in need, because I was engrossed wholly with the affairs of the Church”? What if He thus reply: 
“Thou wicked servant, if property belonging to the Church (in the collection of the fruits of which great 
labour is expended) were suffering loss under some oppressor, and it was in thy power to do something in 
defence of her rights at the bar of an earthly judge, wouldst thou not, leaving the field which I have 
watered with my blood, go to plead the cause with the consent of all, and even with the urgent commands 
of some? And if the decision given were against the Church, wouldst thou not, in prosecuting an appeal, 
go across the sea; and would no complaint be heard summoning thee home from an absence of a year or 
more, because thy object was to prevent another from taking possession of land required not for the souls, 
but for the bodies of the poor, whose hunger might nevertheless be satisfied in a way much easier and 
more acceptable to me by my living trees, if these were cultivated with care? Wherefore, then, dost thou 
allege that thou hadst not time to learn how to cultivate my field?” Tell me, I beseech you, what could I 
reply? Are you perchance willing that I should say, “The aged Valerius is to blame; for, believing me to be 
instructed in all things necessary, he declined, with a determination proportioned to his love for me, to 
give me permission to learn what I had not acquired?” 


6. Consider all these things, aged Valerius; consider them, I beseech you, by the goodness and severity of 
Christ, by His mercy and judgment, by Him who has inspired you with such love for me that I dare not 
displease you, even when the advantage of my soul is at stake. You, moreover, appeal to God and to Christ 
to bear witness to me concerning your innocence and charity, and the sincere love which you bear to me, 
just as if all these were not things about which I may myself willingly take my oath. I therefore appeal to 
the love and affection which you have thus avouched. Have pity on me, and grant me, for the purpose for 
which I have asked it, the time which I have asked; and help me with your prayers, that my desire may not 
be in vain, and that my absence may not be without fruit to the Church of Christ, and to the profit of my 
brethren and fellow-servants. I know that the Lord will not despise your love interceding for me, 
especially in such a cause as this; and accepting it as a sacrifice of sweet savour, He will restore me to 
you, perhaps, within a period shorter than I have craved, thoroughly furnished for His service by the 
profitable counsels of His written word. 


LETTER XXII 


(A.D. 392.) 


To Bishop Aurelius, Augustin, Presbyter, Sends Greeting. 


CHAP. I 


1. When, after long hesitation, I knew not how to frame a suitable reply to the letter of your Holiness (for 
all attempts to express my feelings were baffled by the strength of affectionate emotions which, rising 
spontaneously, were by the reading of your letter much more vehemently inflamed), I cast myself at last 
upon God, that He might, according to my strength, so work in me that I might address to you such an 
answer as should be suitable to the zeal for the Lord and the care of His Church which we have in 
common, and in accordance with your dignity and the respect which is due to you from me. And, first of 
all, as to your belief that you are aided by my prayers, I not only do not decline this assurance, but I do 
even willingly accept it. For thus, though not through my prayers, assuredly in yours, our Lord will hear 
me. As to your most benignant approval of the conduct of brother Alypius in remaining in connection with 
us, to be an example to the brethren who desire to withdraw themselves from this world’s cares, I thank 


you more warmly than words can declare. May the Lord recompense this to your own soul! The whole 
company, therefore, of brethren which has begun to grow up together beside me, is bound to you by 
gratitude for this great favour; in bestowing which, you, being far separated from us only by distance on 
the surface of the earth, have consulted our interest as one in spirit very near to us. Wherefore, to the 
utmost of our power we give ourselves to prayer that the Lord may be pleased to uphold along with you 
the flock which has been committed to you, and may never anywhere forsake you, but be present as your 
help in all times of need, showing in His dealings with His Church, through your discharge of priestly 
functions, such mercy as spiritual men with tears and groanings implore Him to manifest. 


2. Know, therefore, most blessed lord, venerable for the superlative fulness of your charity, that I do not 
despair, but rather cherish lively hope that, by means of that authority which you wield, and which, as we 
trust, has been committed to your spirit, not to your flesh alone, our Lord and God may be able, through 
the respect due to councils and to yourself, to bring healing to the many carnal blemishes and disorders 
which the African Church is suffering in the conduct of many, and is bewailing in the sorrow of a few of 
her members. For whereas the apostle had in one passage briefly set forth as fit to be hated and avoided 
three classes of vices, from which there springs an innumerable crop of vicious courses, only one of these 
—that, namely, which he has placed second—is very strictly punished by the Church; but the other two, 
viz. the first and third, appear to be tolerable in the estimation of men, and so it may gradually come to 
pass that they shall even cease to be regarded as vices. The words of the chosen vessel are these: “Not in 
rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying: but put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.” 


3. Of these three, then, chambering and wantonness are regarded as crimes so great, that any one stained 
with these sins is deemed unworthy not merely of holding office in the Church, but also of participation in 
the sacraments; and rightly so. But why restrict such censure to this form of sin alone? For rioting and 
drunkenness are so tolerated and allowed by public opinion, that even in services designed to honour the 
memory of the blessed martyrs, and this not only on the annual festivals (which itself must be regarded as 
deplorable by every one who looks with a spiritual eye upon these things), but every day, they are openly 
practised. Were this corrupt practice objectionable only because of its being disgraceful, and not on the 
ground of impiety, we might consider it as a scandal to be tolerated with such amount of forbearance as is 
within our power. And yet, even in that case, what are we to make of the fact that, when the same apostle 
had given a long list of vices, among which he mentioned drunkenness, he concluded with the warning 
that we should not even eat bread with those who are guilty of such things? But let us, if it must be so, 
bear with these things in the luxury and disorder of families, and of those convivial meetings which are 
held within the walls of private houses; and let us take the body of Christ in communion with those with 
whom we are forbidden to eat even the bread which sustains our bodies; but at least let this outrageous 
insult be kept far away from the tombs of the sainted dead, from the scenes of sacramental privilege, and 
from the houses of prayer. For who may venture to forbid in private life excesses which, when they are 
practised by crowds in holy places, are called an honouring of the martyrs? 


4. If Africa were the first country in which an attempt were made to put down these things, her example 
would deserve to be esteemed worthy of imitation by all other countries; but when, both throughout the 
greater part of Italy and in all or almost all the churches beyond the sea, these practices either, as in some 
places, never existed, or, as in other places where they did exist, have been, whether they were recent or 
of long standing, rooted out and put down by the diligence and the censures of bishops who were holy 
men, entertaining true views concerning the life to come;—when this, I say, is the case, do we hesitate as 
to the possibility of removing this monstrous defect in our morals, after an example has been set before us 
in so many lands? Moreover, we have as our bishop a man belonging to those parts, for which we give 
thanks earnestly to God; although he is a man of such moderation and gentleness, in fine, of such 
prudence and zeal in the Lord, that even had he been a native of Africa, the persuasion would have been 
wrought in him by the Scriptures, that a remedy must be applied to the wound which this loose and 
disorderly custom has inflicted. But so wide and deep is the plague caused by this wickedness, that, in my 
opinion, it cannot be completely cured without interposition of a council’s authority. If, however, a 
beginning is to be made by one church, it seems to me, that as it would be presumptuous for any other 
church to attempt to change what the Church of Carthage still maintained, so would it also be the height 
of effrontery for any other to wish to persevere in a course which the Church of Carthage had condemned. 
And for such a reform in Carthage, what better bishop could be desired than the prelate who, while he 
was a deacon, solemnly denounced these practices? 


5. But that over which you then sorrowed you ought now to suppress, not harshly, but as it is written, “in 
the spirit of meekness.” Pardon my boldness, for your letter revealing to me your true brotherly love gives 
me such confidence, that I am encouraged to speak as freely to you as I would to myself. These offences 
are taken out of the way, at least in my judgment, by other methods than harshness, severity, and an 
imperious mode of dealing,—namely, rather by teaching than by commanding, rather by advice than by 
denunciation. Thus at least we must deal with the multitude; in regard to the sins of a few, exemplary 
severity must be used. And if we do employ threats, let this be done sorrowfully, supporting our 
threatenings of coming judgment by the texts of Scripture, so that the fear which men feel through our 
words may be not of us in our own authority, but of God Himself. Thus an impression shall be made in the 
first place upon those who are spiritual, or who are nearest to that state of mind; and then by means of 


the most gentle, but at the same time most importunate exhortations, the opposition of the rest of the 
multitude shall be broken down. 


6. Since, however, these drunken revels and luxurious feasts in the cemeteries are wont to be regarded by 
the ignorant and carnal multitude as not only an honour to the martyrs, but also a solace to the dead, it 
appears to me that they might be more easily dissuaded from such scandalous and unworthy practices in 
these places, if, besides showing that they are forbidden by Scripture, we take care, in regard to the 
offerings for the spirits of those who sleep, which indeed we are bound to believe to be of some use, that 
they be not sumptuous beyond what is becoming respect for the memory of the departed, and that they be 
distributed without ostentation, and cheerfully to all who ask a share of them; also that they be not sold, 
but that if any one desires to offer any money as a religious act, it be given on the spot to the poor. Thus 
the appearance of neglecting the memory of their deceased friends, which might cause them no small 
sorrow of heart, shall be avoided, and that which is a pious and honourable act of religious service shall 
be celebrated as it should be in the Church. This may suffice meanwhile in regard to rioting and 
drunkenness. 


CHAP. II 


7. As to “strife and deceit,” what right have I to speak, seeing that these vices prevail more seriously 
among our own order than among our congregations? Let me, however, say that the source of these evils 
is pride, and a desire for the praises of men, which also frequently produces hypocrisy. This is successfully 
resisted only by him who is penetrated with love and fear of God, through the multiplied declarations of 
the divine books; provided, however, that such a man exhibit in himself a pattern both of patience and of 
humility, by assuming as his due less praise and honour than is offered to him: at the same time neither 
accepting all nor refusing all that is rendered to him by those who honour him; and as to the portion 
which he does accept, receiving it not for his own sake, seeing that he ought to live wholly in the sight of 
God and to despise human applause, but for the sake of those whose welfare he cannot promote if by too 
great self-abasement he lose his place in their esteem. For to this pertains that word, “Let no man despise 
thy youth;” while he who said this says also in another place, “If I yet pleased men, I should not be the 
servant of Christ.” 


8. It is a great matter not to exult in the honours and praises which come from men, but to reject all vain 
pomp; and, if some of this be necessary, to make whatever is thus retained contribute to the benefit and 
salvation of those who confer the honour. For it has not been said in vain, “God will break the bones of 
those who seek to please men.” For what could be feebler, what more destitute of the firmness and 
strength which the bones here spoken of figuratively represent, than the man who is prostrated by the 
tongue of slanderers, although he knows that the things spoken against him are false? The pain arising 
from this thing would in no wise rend the bowels of his soul, if its bones had not been broken by the love 
of praise. I take for granted your strength of mind: therefore it is to myself that I say those things which I 
am now stating to you. Nevertheless you are willing, I believe, to consider along with me how important 
and how difficult these things are. For the man who has not declared war against this enemy has no idea 
of its power; for if it be comparatively easy to dispense with praise so long as it is denied to him, it is 
difficult to forbear from being captivated with praise when it is offered. And yet the hanging of our minds 
upon God ought to be so great, that we would at once correct those with whom we may take that liberty, 
when we are by them undeservedly praised, so as to prevent them from either thinking us to possess what 
is not in us, or regarding that as ours which belongs to God, or commending us for things which, though 
we have them, and perhaps have them in abundance, are nevertheless in their nature not worthy of 
commendation, such as are all those good things which we have in common with the lower animals or 
with wicked men. If, however, we are deservedly praised on account of what God has given us, let us 
congratulate those to whom what is really good yields pleasure; but let us not congratulate ourselves on 
the fact of our pleasing men, but on the fact of our being (if it is the case) such in the sight of God as we 
are in their esteem, and because praise is given not to us, but to God, who is the giver of all things which 
are truly and justly praised. These things are daily repeated to me by myself, or rather by Him from whom 
proceed all profitable instructions, whether they are found in the reading of the divine word or are 
suggested from within to the mind; and yet, although strenuously contending with my adversary, I often 
receive wounds from him when I am unable to put away from myself the fascinating power of the praise 
which is offered to me. 


9. These things I have written, in order that, if they are not now necessary for your Holiness (your own 
thoughts suggesting to you other and more useful considerations of this kind, or your Holiness being 
above the need of such remedies), my disorders at least may be known to you, and you may know that 
which may move you to deign to plead with God for me as my infirmity demands: and I beseech you, by 
the humanity of Him who hath commanded us to bear each other’s burdens, that you offer such 
intercession most importunately on my behalf. There are many things in regard to my life and 
conversation, of which I will not write, which I would confess with tears if we were so situated that 
nothing was required but my mouth and your ears as the means of communication between my heart and 
your heart. If, however, the aged Saturninus, venerated by us and beloved by all here with unreserved and 
unfeigned affection, whose brotherly love and devotion to you I observed when I was with you,—if he, I 
say, is pleased to visit us so soon as he finds it convenient, whatever converse we may be able to enjoy 


with that holy and spiritually-minded man shall be esteemed by us very little, if at all, different from 
personal conference with your Excellency. With entreaties too earnest for words to express their urgency, 
I beg you to condescend to join us in asking and obtaining from him this favour. For the people of Hippo 
fear much, and far more than they ought, to let me go to so great a distance from them, and will on no 
account trust me by myself so far as to permit me to see the field given by your care and generosity to the 
brethren, of which, before your letter came, we had heard through our brother and fellow-servant 
Parthenius, from whom we have also learned many other things which we longed to know. The Lord will 
accomplish the fulfilment of all the other things which we still desiderate. 


LETTER XXIII 


(A.D. 392.) 


To Maximin, My Well-Beloved Lord and Brother, Worthy of Honour, Augustin, Presbyter of the Catholic 
Church, Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. Before entering on the subject on which I have resolved to write to your Grace, I shall briefly state my 
reasons for the terms used in the title of this letter, lest these should surprise either yourself or any other 
person. I have written “to my lord,” because it is written: “Brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; only 
use not liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another.” Seeing, therefore, that in this 
duty of writing to you I am actually by love serving you, I do only what is reasonable in calling you “my 
lord,” for the sake of that one true Lord who gave us this command. Again, as to my having written “well- 
beloved,” God knoweth that I not only love you, but love you as I love myself; for I am well aware that I 
desire for you the very blessings which I am fain to make my own. As to my adding the words “worthy of 
honour,” I did not mean, by adding this, to say that I honour your episcopal office, for to me you are nota 
bishop; and this I trust you will take as spoken with no intention to give offence, but from the conviction 
that in our mouth Yea should be Yea, and Nay, Nay: for neither you nor any one who knows us can fail to 
know that you are not my bishop, and, I am not your presbyter. “Worthy of honour” I therefore willingly 
call you on this ground, that I know you to be a man; and I know that man was made in the image and 
likeness of God, and is placed in honour by the very order and law of nature, if by understanding the 
things which he ought to understand he retain his honour. For it is written, “Man being placed in honour 
did not understand: he is compared to the brutes devoid of reason, and is made like unto them.” Why then 
may I not address you as worthy of honour, inasmuch as you are a man, especially since I dare not despair 
of your repentance and salvation so long as you are in this life? Moreover, as to my calling you “brother,” 
you are well acquainted with the precept divinely given to us, according to which we are to say, “Ye are 
our brethren,” even to those who deny that they are our brethren; and this has much to do with the 
reason which has made me resolve to write to you, my brother. Now that the reason for my making such 
an introduction to my letter has been given, I bespeak your calm attention to what follows. 


2. When I was in your district, and was with all my power expressing my abhorrence of the sad and 
deplorable custom followed by men who, though they boast of the name of Christians, do not hesitate to 
rebaptize Christians, there were not wanting some who said in praise of you, that you do not conform to 
this custom. I confess that at first I did not believe them; but afterwards, considering that it was possible 
for the fear of God to take possession of a human soul exercised in meditation upon the life to come, in 
such a way as to restrain a man from most manifest wickedness, I believed their statement, rejoicing that 
by holding such a resolution you showed yourself averse to complete alienation from the Catholic Church. 
I was even on the outlook for an opportunity of conversing with you, in order that, if it were possible, the 
small difference which still remained between us might be taken away, when, behold, a few days ago it 
was reported to me that you had rebaptized a deacon of ours belonging to Mutugenna! I was deeply 
grieved both for his melancholy fall and for your sin, my brother, which surprised and disappointed me. 
For I know what the Catholic Church is. The nations are Christ’s inheritance, and the ends of the earth 
are His possession. You also know what the Catholic Church is; or if you do not know it, apply your 
attention to discern it, for it may be very easily known by those who are willing to be taught. Therefore, to 
rebaptize even a heretic who has received in baptism the seal of holiness which the practice of the 
Christian Church has transmitted to us, is unquestionably a sin; but to rebaptize a Catholic is one of the 
worst of crimes. As I did not, however, believe the report, because I still retained my favourable 
impression of you, I went in person to Mutugenna. The miserable man himself I did not succeed in finding, 
but I learned from his parents that he had been made one of your deacons. Nevertheless I still think so 
favourably of you, that I will not believe that he has been rebaptized. 


3. Wherefore, my beloved brother, I beseech you, by the divine and human natures of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, have the kindness to reply to this letter, telling me what has been done, and so to write as knowing 
that I intend to read your letter aloud to our brethren in the church. This I have written, lest, by 
afterwards doing that which you did not expect me to do, I should give offence to your Charity, and give 
you occasion for making a just complaint against me to our common friends. What can reasonably prevent 
you from answering this letter I do not see. For if you do rebaptize, you have nothing to apprehend from 
your colleagues when you write that you are doing that which they would command you to do even if you 
were unwilling; and if you, moreover, defend this by the best arguments known to you, as a thing which 
ought to be done, your colleagues, so far from being displeased on this account, will praise you. But if you 


do not rebaptize, hold fast your Christian liberty, my brother Maximin; hold it fast, I implore you: fixing 
your eye on Christ, fear not the censure, tremble not before the power of any man. Fleeting is the honour 
of this world, and fleeting are all the objects to which earthly ambition aspires. Neither thrones ascended 
by flights of steps, nor canopied pulpits, nor processions and chantings of crowds of consecrated virgins, 
shall be admitted as available for the defence of those who have now these honours, when at the 
judgment-seat of Christ conscience shall begin to lift its accusing voice, and He who is the Judge of the 
consciences of men shall pronounce the final sentence. What is here esteemed an honour shall then be a 
burden: what uplifts men here, shall weigh heavily on them in that day. Those things which meanwhile are 
done for the Church’s welfare as tokens of respect to us, shall then be vindicated, it may be, by a 
conscience void of offence; but they will avail nothing as a screen for a guilty conscience. 


4. If, then, it be indeed the case that, under the promptings of a devout and pious mind, you abstain from 
dispensing a second baptism, and rather accept the baptism of the Catholic Church as the act of the one 
true Mother, who to all nations both offers a welcome to her bosom, that they may be regenerated, and 
gives a mother’s nourishment to them when they are regenerated, and as the token of admission into 
Christ’s one possession, which reaches to the ends of the earth; if, I say, you indeed do this, why do you 
not break forth into a joyful and independent confession of your sentiments? Why do you hide under a 
bushel the lamp which might so profitably shine? Why do you not rend and cast from you the old sordid 
livery of your craven-hearted bondage, and go forth clad in the panoply of Christian boldness, saying, “I 
know but one baptism consecrated and sealed with the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost: this sacrament, wherever I find it, Iam bound to acknowledge and approve; I do not destroy what I 
discern to be my Lord’s; I do not treat with dishonour the banner of my King”? Even the men who parted 
the raiment of Christ among them did not rudely rend in pieces the seamless robe; and they were men 
who had not then any faith in Christ’s resurrection; nay, they were witnessing His death. If, then, 
persecutors forbore from rending the vesture of Christ when He was hanging upon the cross, why should 
Christians destroy the sacrament of His institution now when He is sitting in heaven upon His throne? 
Had I been a Jew in the time of that ancient people, when there was nothing better that I could be, I 
would undoubtedly have received circumcision. That “seal of the righteousness which is by faith” was of 
so great importance in that dispensation before it was abrogated by the Lord’s coming, that the angel 
would have strangled the infant-child of Moses, had not the child’s mother, seizing a stone, circumcised 
the child, and by this sacrament averted impending death. This sacrament also arrested the waters of the 
Jordan, and made them flow back towards their source. This sacrament the Lord Himself received in 
infancy, although He abrogated it when He was crucified. For these signs of spiritual blessings were not 
condemned, but gave place to others which were more suitable to the later dispensation. For as 
circumcision was abolished by the first coming of the Lord, so baptism shall be abolished by His second 
coming. For as now, since the liberty of faith has come, and the yoke of bondage has been removed, no 
Christian receives circumcision in the flesh; so then, when the just are reigning with the Lord, and the 
wicked have been condemned, no one shall be baptized, but the reality which both ordinances prefigure— 
namely, circumcision of the heart and cleansing of the conscience—shall be eternally abiding. If 
therefore, I had been a Jew in the time of the former dispensation, and there had come to me a Samaritan 
who was willing to become a Jew, abandoning the error which the Lord Himself condemned when He said, 
“Ye worship ye know not what; we know what we worship, for salvation is of the Jews;”—if, I say, a 
Samaritan whom Samaritans had circumcised had expressed his willingness to become a Jew, there would 
have been no scope for the boldness which would have insisted on the repetition of the rite; and instead of 
this, we would have been compelled to approve of that which God had commanded, although it had been 
done by heretics. But if, in the flesh of a circumcised man, I could not find place for the repetition of the 
circumcision, because there is but one member which is circumcised, much less is place found in the one 
heart of man for the repetition of the baptism of Christ. Ye, therefore, who wish to baptize twice, must 
seek as subjects of such double baptism men who have double hearts. 


5. Publish frankly, therefore, that you are doing what is right, if it be the case that you do not rebaptize; 
and write me to that effect, not only without fear, but with joy. Let no Councils of your party deter you, my 
brother, from this step: for if this displease them, they are not worthy to have you among them; but if it 
please them, we trust that there shall soon be peace between you and us, through the mercy of our Lord, 
who never forsakes those who fear to displease Him, and who labour to do what is acceptable in His sight; 
and let not our honours—a dangerous burden, of which an account must yet be given—be a hindrance, 
making it unhappily impossible for our people who believe in Christ, and who share with one another in 
daily bread at home, to sit down at the same table of Christ. Do we not grievously lament that husband 
and wife do in most cases, when marriage makes them one flesh, vow mutual fidelity in the name of 
Christ, and yet rend asunder Christ’s own body by belonging to separate communions? If, by your 
moderate measures and wisdom, and by your exercise of that love which we all owe to Him who shed His 
blood for us, this schism, which is such a grievous scandal, causing Satan to triumph and many souls to 
perish, be taken out of the way in these parts, who can adequately express how illustrious is the reward 
which the Lord prepares for you, in that from you should proceed an example which, if imitated, as it may 
so easily be, would bring health to all His other members, which throughout the whole of Africa are lying 
now miserably exhausted? How much I fear lest, since you cannot see my heart, I appear to you to speak 
rather in irony than in the sincerity of love! But what more can I do than present my words before your 
eye, and my heart before God? 


6. Let us put away from between us those vain objections which are wont to be thrown at each other by 
the ignorant on either side. Do not on your part cast up to me the persecutions of Macarius. I, on mine, 
will not reproach you with the excesses of the Circumcelliones. If you are not to blame for the latter, 
neither am I for the former; they pertain not to us. The Lord’s floor is not yet purged—it cannot be without 
chaff; be it ours to pray, and to do what in us lies that we may be good grain. I could not pass over in 
silence the rebaptizing of our deacon; for I know how much harm my silence might do to myself. For I do 
not propose to spend my time in the empty enjoyment of ecclesiastical dignity; but I propose to act as 
mindful of this, that to the one Chief Shepherd I must give account of the sheep committed unto me. If you 
would rather that I should not thus write to you, you must, my brother, excuse me on the ground of my 
fears; for I do fear greatly, lest, if 1 were silent and concealed my sentiments, others might be rebaptized 
by you. I have resolved, therefore, with such strength and opportunity as the Lord may grant, so to 
manage this discussion, that by our peaceful conferences, all who belong to our communion may know 
how far apart from heresy and schism is the position of the Catholic Church, and with what care they 
should guard against the destruction which awaits the tares and the branches cut off from the Lord’s vine. 
If you willingly accede to such conference with me, by consenting to the public reading of the letters of 
both, I shall unspeakably rejoice. If this proposal is displeasing to you, what can I do, my brother, but read 
our letters, even without your consent, to the Catholic congregation, with a view to its instruction? But if 
you do not condescend to write me a reply, I am resolved at least to read my own letter, that, when your 
misgivings as to your procedure are known, others may be ashamed to be rebaptized. 


7. I shall not, however, do this in the presence of the soldiery, lest any of you should think that I wish to 
act in a violent way, rather than as the interests of peace demand; but only after their departure, that all 
who hear me may understand, that I do not propose to compel men to embrace the communion of any 
party, but desire the truth to be made known to persons who, in their search for it, are free from 
disquieting apprehensions. On our side there shall be no appeal to men’s fear of the civil power; on your 
side, let there be no intimidation by a mob of Circumcelliones. Let us attend to the real matter in debate, 
and let our arguments appeal to reason and to the authoritative teaching of the Divine Scriptures, 
dispassionately and calmly, so far as we are able; let us ask, seek, and knock, that we may receive and 
find, and that to us the door may be opened, and thereby may be achieved, by God’s blessing on our 
united efforts and prayers, the first towards the entire removal from our district of that impiety which is 
such a disgrace to Africa. If you do not believe that I am willing to postpone the discussion until after the 
soldiery have left, you may delay your answer until they have gone; and if, while they are still here, I 
should wish to read my own letter to the people, the production of the letter will of itself convict me of 
breaking my word. May the Lord in His mercy prevent me from acting in a way so contrary to morality, 
and to the good resolutions with which, by laying His yoke on me, He has been pleased to inspire me! 


8. My bishop would perhaps have preferred to send a letter himself to your Grace, if he had been here; or 
my letter would have been written, if not by his order, at least with his sanction. But in his absence, seeing 
that the rebaptizing of this deacon is said to have occurred recently, I have not by delay allowed the 
feelings caused by the action to cool down, being moved by the promptings of the keenest anguish on 
account of what I regard as really the death of a brother. This my grief the compensating joy of 
reconciliation between us and you may perhaps be appointed to heal, through the help of the mercy and 
providence of our Lord. May the Lord our God grant thee a calm and conciliatory spirit, my dearly beloved 
lord and brother! 


LETTER XXIV 


This letter, written in 394 to Alypius by Paulinus, owes its place in the collection of Augustin’s letters to 
the notice of the treatises written by Augustin against the Manichaeans, and its connection with the 
following letter addressed by Paulinus to Augustin himself. It is obviously one of those which, in making a 
selection of letters, may be safely omitted. 


LETTER XXV 


(A.D. 394.) 


To Augustin, Our Lord and Brother Beloved and Venerable, from Paulinus and Therasia, Sinners. 


1. The love of Christ which constrains us, and which unites us, though separated by distance, in the bond 
of a common faith, has itself emboldened me to dismiss my fear and address a letter to you; and it has 
given you a place in my inmost heart by means of your writings—so full of the stores of learning, so sweet 
with celestial honey, the medicine and the nourishment of my soul. These I at present have in five books, 
which, through the kindness of our blessed and venerable Bishop Alypius, I received, not only as a means 
of my own instruction, but for the use of the Church in many towns. These books I am now reading: in 
them I take great delight: in them I find food, not that which perisheth, but that which imparts the 
substance of eternal life through our faith, whereby we are in our Lord Jesus Christ made members of His 
body; for the writings and examples of the faithful do greatly strengthen that faith which, not looking at 
things seen, longs after things not seen with that love which accepts implicitly all things which are 
according to the truth of the omnipotent God. O true salt of the earth, by which our hearts are preserved 


from being corrupted by the errors of the world! O light worthy of your place on the candlestick of the 
Church, diffusing widely in the Catholic towns the brightness of a flame fed by the oil of the seven- 
branched lamp of the upper sanctuary, you also disperse even the thick mists of heresy, and rescue the 
light of truth from the confusion of darkness by the beams of your luminous demonstrations. 


2. You see, my brother beloved, esteemed, and welcomed in Christ our Lord, with what intimacy I claim to 
know you, with what amazement I admire and with what love I embrace you, seeing that I enjoy daily 
converse with you by the medium of your writings, and am fed by the breath of your mouth. For your 
mouth I may justly call a pipe conveying living water, and a channel from the eternal fountain; for Christ 
has become in you a fountain of “living water springing up into eternal life.” Through desire for this my 
soul thirsted within me, and my parched ground longed to be flooded with the fulness of your river. Since, 
therefore, you have armed me completely by this your Pentateuch against the Manichaeans, if you have 
prepared any treatises in defence of the Catholic faith against other enemies (for our enemy, with his 
thousand pernicious stratagems, must be defeated by weapons as various as the artifices by which he 
assails us), I beg you to bring these forth from your armoury for me, and not refuse to furnish me with the 
“armour of righteousness.” For I am oppressed even now in my work with a heavy burden, being, as a 
sinner, a veteran in the ranks of sinners, but an untrained recruit in the service of the King eternal. The 
wisdom of this world I have unhappily hitherto regarded with admiration, and, devoting myself to 
literature which I now see to be unprofitable, and wisdom which I now reject, I was in the sight of God 
foolish and dumb. When I had become old in the fellowship of my enemies, and had laboured in vain in my 
thoughts, I lifted mine eyes to the mountains, looking up to the precepts of the law and to the gifts of 
grace, whence my help came from the Lord, who, not requiting me according to mine iniquity, enlightened 
my blindness, loosed my bonds, humbled me who had been sinfully exalted, in order that He might exalt 
me when graciously humbled. 


3. Therefore I follow, with halting pace indeed as yet, the great examples of the just, if 1 may through your 
prayers apprehend that for which I have been apprehended by the compassion of God. Guide, therefore, 
this infant creeping on the ground, and by your steps teach him to walk. For I would not have you judge of 
me by the age which began with my natural birth, but by that which began with my spiritual new birth. 
For as to the natural life, my age is that which the cripple, healed by the apostles by the power of their 
word at the gate Beautiful, had attained. But with respect to the birth of my soul, mine is as yet the age of 
those infants who, being sacrificed by the death-blows which were aimed at Christ, preceded with blood 
worthy of such honour the offering of the Lamb, and were the harbingers of the passion of the Lord. 
Therefore, as I am but a babe in the word of God, and as to spiritual age a sucking child, satisfy my 
vehement desire by nourishing me with your words, the breasts of faith, and wisdom, and love. If you 
consider only the office which we both hold, you are my brother; but if you consider the ripeness of your 
understanding and other powers, you are, though my junior in years, a father to me; because the 
possession of a venerable wisdom has promoted you, though young, to a maturity of worth, and to the 
honour which belongs to those who are old. Foster and strengthen me, then, for I am, as I have said, but a 
child in the sacred Scriptures and in spiritual studies; and seeing that, after long contendings and 
frequent shipwreck, I have but little skill, and am even now with difficulty rising above the waves of this 
world, do you, who have already found firm footing on the shore, receive me into the safe refuge of your 
bosom, that, if it please you, we may together sail towards the harbour of salvation. Meanwhile, in my 
efforts to escape from the dangers of this life and the abyss of sin, support me by your prayers, as by a 
plank, that from this world I may escape as one does from a shipwreck, leaving all behind. 


4. I have therefore been at pains to rid myself of all baggage and garments which might impede my 
progress, in order that, obedient to the command and sustained by the help of Christ, I may swim, 
unhindered by any clothing for the flesh or care for the morrow, across the sea of this present life, which, 
swelling with waves and echoing with the barking of our sins, like the dogs of Scylla, separates between 
us and God. I do not boast that I have accomplished this: even if I might so boast, I would glory only in the 
Lord, whose it is to accomplish what it is our part to desire; but my soul is in earnest that the judgments 
of the Lord be her chief desire. You can judge how far he is on the way to efficiently performing the will of 
God, who is desirous that he may desire to perform it. Nevertheless, so far as in me lies, I have loved the 
beauty of His sanctuary, and, if left to myself, would have chosen to occupy the lowest place in the Lord’s 
house. But to Him who was pleased to separate me from my mother’s womb, and to draw me away from 
the friendship of flesh and blood to His grace, it has seemed good to raise me from the earth and from the 
gulf of misery, though destitute of all merit, and to take me from the mire and from the dunghill, to set me 
among the princes of His people, and appoint my place in the same rank with yourself; so that, although 
you excel me in worth, I should be associated with you as your equal in office. 


5. Itis not therefore by my own presumption, but in accordance with the pleasure and appointment of the 
Lord, that I appropriate the honour of which I own myself unworthy, claiming for myself the bond of 
brotherhood with you; for I am persuaded, from the holiness of your character, that you are taught by the 
truth “not to mind high things, but to condescend to men of low estate.” Therefore I hope that you will 
readily and kindly accept the assurance of the love which in humility we bear to you, and which, I trust, 
you have already received through the most blessed priest Alypius, whom (with his permission) we call 
our father. For he doubtless has himself given you an example of loving us both while we are yet 
strangers, and above our desert; for he has found it possible, in the spirit of far-reaching and self-diffusing 


genuine love, to behold us by affection, and to come in contact with us by writing, even when we were 
unknown to him, and severed by a wide interval both of land and sea. He has presented us with the first 
proofs of his affection to us, and evidences of your love, in the above-mentioned gift of books. And as he 
was greatly concerned that we should be constrained to ardent love for you, when known to us, not by his 
testimony alone, but more fully by the eloquence and the faith seen in your own writings; so do we believe 
that he has taken care, with equal zeal, to bring you to imitate his example in cherishing a very warm love 
towards us in return. O brother in Christ, beloved, venerable, and ardently longed for, we desire that the 
grace of God, as it is with you, may abide for ever. We salute, with the utmost affection of cordial 
brotherhood, your whole household, and every one who is in the Lord a companion and imitator of your 
holiness. We beg you to bless, in accepting it, one loaf which we have sent to your Charity, in token of our 
oneness of heart with you. 


LETTER XXVI 


(A.D. 395.) 
To Licentius from Augustin. 


1. I have with difficulty found an opportunity for writing to you: who would believe it? Yet Licentius must 
take my word for it. I do not wish you to search curiously for the causes and reasons of this; for though 
they could be given, your confidence in me acquits me of obligation to furnish them. Moreover, I received 
your letters by messengers who were not available for the carrying back of my reply. And as to the thing 
which you asked me to ask, I attended to it by letter as far as it seemed to me right to bring it forward; 
but with what result you may have seen. If I have not yet succeeded, I will press the matter more 
earnestly, either when the result comes to my knowledge, or when you yourself remind me of it. Thus far I 
have spoken to you of the things in which we hear the sound of the chains of this life. I pass from them. 
Receive now in a few words the utterance of my heart’s anxieties concerning your hope for eternity, and 
the question how a way may be opened for you to God. 


2. I fear, my dear Licentius, that you, while repeatedly rejecting and dreading the restraints of wisdom, as 
if these were bonds, are becoming firmly and fatally in bondage to mortal things. For wisdom, though at 
first it restrains men, and subdues them by some labours in the way of discipline, gives them presently 
true freedom, and enriches them, when free, with the possession and enjoyment of itself; and though at 
first it educates them by the help of temporary restraints, it folds them afterwards in its eternal embrace, 
the sweetest and strongest of all conceivable bonds. I admit, indeed, that these initial restraints are 
somewhat hard to bear; but the ultimate restraints of wisdom I cannot call grievous, because they are 
most sweet; nor can I call them easy, because they are most firm: in short, they possess a quality which 
cannot be described, but which can be the object of faith, and hope, and love. The bonds of this world, on 
the other hand, have a real harshness and a delusive charm, certain pain and uncertain pleasure, hard toil 
and troubled rest, an experience full of misery, and a hope devoid of happiness. And are you submitting 
neck and hands and feet to these chains, desiring to be burdened with honours of this kind, reckoning 
your labours to be in vain if they are not thus rewarded, and spontaneously aspiring to become fixed in 
that to which neither persuasion nor force ought to have induced you to go? Perhaps you answer, in the 
words of the slave in Terence, 


“So ho, you are pouring out wise words here.” 


Receive my words, then, that I may pour them out without wasting them. But if I sing, while you prefer to 
dance to another tune, even thus I do not regret my effort to give advice; for the exercise of singing yields 
pleasure even when the song fails to stir to responsive motion the person for whom it is sung with loving 
care. There were in your letters some verbal mistakes which attracted my attention, but I judge it trifling 
to discuss these when solicitude about your actions and your whole life disturbs me. 


3. If your verses were marred by defective arrangement, or violated the laws of prosody, or grated on the 
ears of the hearer by imperfect rhythm, you would doubtless be ashamed, and you would lose no time, you 
would take no rest, until you arranged, corrected, remodelled, and balanced your composition, devoting 
any amount of earnest study and toil to the acquisition and practice of the art of versification: but when 
you yourself are marred by disorderly living, when you violate the laws of God, when your life accords 
neither with the honourable desires of friends on your behalf, nor with the light given by your own 
learning, do you think this is a trifle to be cast out of sight and out of mind? As if, forsooth, you thought 
yourself of less value than the sound of your own voice, and esteemed it a smaller matter to displease God 
by ill-ordered life, than to provoke the censure of grammarians by ill-ordered syllables. 


4. You write thus: “Oh that the morning light of other days could with its gladdening chariot bring back to 
me bright hours that are gone, which we spent together in the heart of Italy and among the high 
mountains, when proving the generous leisure and pure privileges which belong to the good! Neither 
stern winter with its frozen snow, nor the rude blasts of Zephyrs and raging of Boreas, could deter me 
from following your footsteps with eager tread. You have only to express your wish.” 


Woe be to me if I do not express this wish, nay, if I do not compel and command, or beseech and implore 


you to follow me. If, however, your ear is shut against my voice, let it be open to your own voice, and give 
heed to your own poem: listen to yourself, O friend, most unyielding, unreasonable, and unimpressible. 
What care I for your tongue of gold, while your heart is of iron? How shall I, not in verses, but in 
lamentations, sufficiently bewail these verses of yours, in which I discover what a soul, what a mind that is 
which I am not permitted to seize and present as an offering to our God? You are waiting for me to 
express the wish that you should become good, and enjoy rest and happiness: as if any day could shine 
more pleasantly on me than that in which I shall enjoy in God your gifted mind, or as if you did not know 
how I hunger and thirst for you, or as if you did not in this poem itself confess this. Return to the mind in 
which you wrote these things; say to me now again, “You have only to express your wish.” Here then is my 
wish, if my expression of it be enough to move you to comply: Give yourself to me—give yourself to my 
Lord, who is the Lord of us both and who has endowed you with your faculties: for what am I but through 
Him your servant, and under Him your fellow-servant? 


5. Nay, has not He given expression to His will? Hear the gospel: it declares, “Jesus stood and cried.” 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: so shall ye find rest to your souls. For my yoke is easy, 
and my burden is light.” If these words are not heard, or are heard only with the ear, do you, Licentius, 
expect Augustin to issue his command to his fellow-servant, and not rather complain that the will of his 
Lord is despised, when He orders, nay invites, and as it were entreats all who labour to seek rest in Him? 
But to your strong and proud neck, forsooth, the yoke of the world seems easier than the yoke of Christ; 
yet consider, in regard to the yoke which He imposes, by whom and with what recompense it is imposed. 
Go to Campania, learn in the case of Paulinus, that eminent and holy servant of God, how great worldly 
honours he shook off, without hesitation, from neck truly noble because humble, in order that he might 
place it, as he has done, beneath the yoke of Christ; and now, with his mind at rest, he meekly rejoices in 
Him as the guide of his way. Go, learn with what wealth of mind he offers to Him the sacrifice of praise, 
rendering unto Him all the good which he has received from Him, lest, by failing to store all that he has in 
Him from whom he received it, he should lose it all. 


6. Why are you so excited? why so wavering? why do you turn your ear away from us, and lend it to the 
imaginations of fatal pleasures? They are false, they perish, and they lead to perdition. They are false, 
Licentius. “May the truth,” as you desire, “be made plain to us by demonstration, may it flow more clear 
than Eridanus.” The truth alone declares what is true: Christ is the truth; let us come to Him that we may 
be released from labour. That He may heal us, let us take His yoke upon us, and learn of Him who is meek 
and lowly in heart, and we shall find rest unto our souls: for His yoke is easy, and His burden is light. The 
devil desires to wear you as an ornament. Now, if you found in the earth a golden chalice, you would give 
it to the Church of God. But you have received from God talents that are spiritually valuable as gold; and 
do you devote these to the service of your lusts, and surrender yourself to Satan? Do it not, I entreat you. 
May you at some time perceive with what a sad and sorrowful heart I have written these things; and I 
pray you, have pity on me if you have ceased to be precious in your own eyes. 


LETTER XXVII 


(A.D. 395.) 


To My Lord, Holy and Venerable, and Worthy of Highest Praise in Christ, My Brother Paulinus, Augustin 
Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. O excellent man and excellent brother, there was a time when you were unknown to my mind; and I 
charge my mind to bear patiently your being still unknown to my eyes, but it almost—nay, altogether— 
refuses to obey. Does it indeed bear this patiently? If so, why then does a longing for your presence rack 
my inmost soul? For if I were suffering bodily infirmities, and these did not interrupt the serenity of my 
mind, I might be justly said to bear them patiently; but when I cannot bear with equanimity the privation 
of not seeing you, it would be intolerable were I to call my state of mind patience. Nevertheless, it would 
perhaps be still more intolerable if I were to be found patient while absent from you, seeing that you are 
such an one as you are. It is well, therefore, that I am unsatisfied under a privation which is such that, if I 
were Satisfied under it, every one would justly be dissatisfied with me. What has befallen me is strange, 
yet true: I grieve because I do not see you, and my grief itself comforts me; for I neither admire nor covet 
a fortitude easily consoled under the absence of good men such as you are. For do we not long for the 
heavenly Jerusalem? and the more impatiently we long for it, do we not the more patiently submit to all 
things for its sake? Who can so withhold himself from joy in seeing you, as to feel no pain when you are no 
longer seen? I at least can do neither; and seeing that if I could, it could only be by trampling on right and 
natural feeling, I rejoice that I cannot, and in this rejoicing I find some consolation. It is therefore not the 
removal, but the contemplation, of this sorrow that consoles me. Blame me not, I beseech you, with that 
devout seriousness of spirit which so eminently distinguishes you; say not that I do wrong to grieve 
because of my not yet knowing you, when you have disclosed to my sight your mind, which is the inner 
man. For if, when sojourning in any place, or in the city to which you belong, I had come to know you as 
my brother and friend, and as one so eminent as a Christian, so noble as a man, how could you think that 
it would be no disappointment to me if I were not permitted to know your dwelling? How, then, can I but 
mourn because I have not yet seen your face and form, the dwelling-place of that mind which I have come 


to know as if it were my own? 


2. For I have read your letter, which flows with milk and honey, which exhibits the simplicity of heart 
wherewith, under the guidance of piety, you seek the Lord, and which brings glory and honour to Him. 
The brethren have read it also, and find unwearied and ineffable satisfaction in those abundant and 
excellent gifts with which God has endowed you. As many as have read it carry it away with them, 
because, while they read, it carries them away. Words cannot express how sweet is the savour of Christ 
which your letter breathes. How strong is the wish to be more fully acquainted with you which that letter 
awakens by presenting you to our sight! for it at once permits us to discern and prompts us to desire you. 
For the more effectually that it makes us in a certain sense realize your presence, the more does it render 
us impatient under your absence. All love you as seen therein, and wish to be loved by you. Praise and 
thanksgiving are offered to God, by whose grace you are what you are. In your letter, Christ is awakened 
that He may be pleased to calm the winds and the waves for you, directing your steps towards His perfect 
stedfastness. In it the reader beholds a wife who does not bring her husband to effeminacy, but by union 
to him is brought herself to share the strength of his nature; and unto her in you, as completely one with 
you, and bound to you by spiritual ties which owe their strength to their purity, we desire to return our 
salutations with the respect due to your Holiness. In it, the cedars of Lebanon, levelled to the ground, and 
fashioned by the skilful craft of love into the form of the Ark, cleave the waves of this world, fearless of 
decay. In it, glory is scorned that it may be secured, and the world given up that it may be gained. In it, 
the little ones, yea, the mightier sons of Babylon, the sins of turbulence and pride, are dashed against the 
rock. 


3. These and other such most delightful and hallowed spectacles are presented to the readers of your 
letter,—that letter which exhibits a true faith, a good hope, a pure love. How it breathes to us your thirst, 
your longing and fainting for the courts of the Lord! With what holy love it is inspired! How it overflows 
with the abundant treasure of a true heart! What thanksgivings it renders to God! What blessings it 
procures from Him! Is it elegance or fervour, light or life-giving power, which shines most in your letter? 
For how can it at once soothe us and animate us? how can it combine fertilizing rains with the brightness 
of a cloudless sky? How is this? I ask; or how shall I repay you, except by giving myself to be wholly yours 
in Him whose you wholly are? If this be little, it is at least all I have to give. But you have made me think it 
not little, by your deigning to honour me in that letter with such praises, that when I requite you by giving 
myself to you, I would be chargeable if I counted the gift a small one, with refusing to believe your 
testimony. I am ashamed, indeed, to believe so much good spoken of myself, but I am yet more unwilling 
to refuse to believe you. I have one way of escape from the dilemma: I shall not credit your estimate of my 
character, because I do not recognise myself in the portrait you have drawn; but I shall believe myself to 
be beloved by you, because I perceive and feel this beyond all doubt. Thus I shall be found neither rash in 
judging of myself, nor ungrateful for your esteem. Moreover, when I offer myself to you, it is not a small 
offering; for I offer one whom you very warmly love, and one who, though he is not what you suppose him 
to be, is nevertheless one for whom you are praying that he may become such. And your prayers I now 
beg the more earnestly, lest, thinking me to be already what I am not, you should be less solicitous for the 
supply of that which I lack. 


4. The bearer of this letter to your Excellency and most eminent Charity is one of my dearest friends, and 
most intimately known to me from early years. His name is mentioned in the treatise De Religione, which 
your Holiness, as you indicate in your letter, has read with very great pleasure, doubtless because it was 
made more acceptable to you by the recommendation of so good a man as he who sent it to you. I would 
not wish you, however, to give credence to the statements which, perchance, one who is so intimately my 
friend may have made in praise of me. For I have often observed, that, without intending to say what was 
untrue, he was, by the bias of friendship, mistaken in his opinion concerning me, and that he thought me 
to be already possessed of many things, for the gift of which my heart earnestly waited on the Lord. And if 
he did such things in my presence, who may not conjecture that out of the fulness of his heart he may 
utter many things more excellent than true concerning me when absent? He will submit to your esteemed 
attention, and review all my treatises; for I am not aware of having written anything, either addressed to 
those who are beyond the pale of the Church, or to the brethren, which is not in his possession. But when 
you are reading these, my holy Paulinus, let not those things which Truth has spoken by my weak 
instrumentality, so carry you away as to prevent your carefully observing what I myself have spoken, lest, 
while you drink in with eagerness the things good and true which have been given to me as a servant, you 
should forget to pray for the pardon of my errors and mistakes. For in all that shall, if observed, justly 
displease you, I myself am seen; but in all which in my books is justly approved by you, through the gift of 
the Holy Spirit bestowed on you, He is to be loved, He is to be praised, with whom is the fountain of life, 
and in whose light we shall see light, not darkly as we do here, but face to face. When, in reading over my 
writings, I discover in them anything which is due to the working of the old leaven in me, I blame myself 
for it with true sorrow; but if anything which I have spoken is, by God’s gift, from the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth, I rejoice therein with trembling. For what have we that we have not received? Yet it 
may be said, his portion is better whom God has endowed with larger and more numerous gifts, than his 
on whom smaller and fewer have been conferred. True; but, on the other hand, it is better to have a small 
gift, and to render to Him due thanks for it, than, having a large gift, to wish to claim the merit of it as our 
own. Pray for me, my brother, that I may make such acknowledgments sincerely, and that my heart may 
not be at variance with my tongue. Pray, I beseech you, that, not coveting praise to myself, but rendering 


praise to the Lord, I may worship Him; and I shall be safe from mine enemies. 


5. There is yet another thing which may move you to love more warmly the brother who bears my letter; 
for he is a kinsman of the venerable and truly blessed bishop Alypius, whom you love with your whole 
heart, and justly: for whoever thinks highly of that man, thinks highly of the great mercy and wonderful 
gifts which God has bestowed on him. Accordingly, when he had read your request, desiring him to write 
for you a sketch of his history, and, while willing to do it because of your kindness, was yet unwilling to do 
it because of his humility, IL seeing him unable to decide between the respective claims of love and 
humility, transferred the burden from his shoulders to my own, for he enjoined me by letter to do so. I 
shall therefore, with God’s help, soon place in your heart Alypius just as he is: for this I chiefly feared, that 
he would be afraid to declare all that God has conferred on him, lest (since what he writes would be read 
by others besides you) he should seem to any who are less competent to discriminate to be commending 
not God’s goodness bestowed on men, but his own merits; and that thus you, who know what construction 
to put on such statements, would, through his regard for the infirmity of others, be deprived of that which 
to you as a brother ought to be imparted. This I would have done already, and you would already be 
reading my description of him, had not my brother suddenly resolved to set out earlier than we expected. 
For him I bespeak a welcome from your heart and from your lips as kindly as if your acquaintance with 
him was not beginning now, but of as long standing as my own. For if he does not shrink from laying 
himself open to your heart, he will be in great measure, if not completely, healed by your lips; for I desire 
him to be often made to hear the words of those who cherish for their friends a higher love than that 
which is of this world. 


6. Even if Romanianus had not been going to visit your Charity, I had resolved to recommend to you by 
letter his son [Licentius], dear to me as my own (whose name you will find also in some of my books), in 
order that he may be encouraged, exhorted, and instructed, not so much by the sound of your voice, as by 
the example of your spiritual strength. I desire earnestly, that while his life is yet in the green blade, the 
tares may be turned into wheat, and he may believe those who know by experience the dangers to which 
he is eager to expose himself. From the poem of my young friend, and my letter to him, your most 
benevolent and considerate wisdom may perceive my grief, fear, and care on his account. I am not without 
hope that, by the Lord’s favour, I may through your means be set free from such disquietude regarding 
him. 


As you are now about to read much that I have written, your love will be much more gratefully esteemed 
by me, if, moved by compassion, and judging impartially, you correct and reprove whatever displeases 
you. For you are not one whose oil anointing my head would make me afraid. 


The brethren, not those only who dwell with us, and those who, dwelling elsewhere, serve God in the 
same way as we do, but almost all who are in Christ our warm friends, send you salutations, along with 
the expression of their veneration and affectionate longing for you as a brother, as a saint, and as a man. I 
dare not ask; but if you have any leisure from ecclesiastical duties, you may see for what favour all Africa, 
with myself, is thirsting. 


LETTER XXVIII 
(A.D. 394 OR 395.) 


To Jerome, His Most Beloved Lord, and Brother and Fellow-Presbyter, Worthy of Being Honoured and 
Embraced with the Sincerest Affectionate Devotion, Augustin Sends Greeting. 


CHAP. I 


1. Never was the face of any one more familiar to another, than the peaceful, happy, and truly noble 
diligence of your studies in the Lord has become to me. For although I long greatly to be acquainted with 
you, I feel that already my knowledge of you is deficient in respect of nothing but a very small part of you, 
—namely, your personal appearance; and even as to this, I cannot deny that since my most blessed 
brother Alypius (now invested with the office of bishop, of which he was then truly worthy) has seen you, 
and has on his return been seen by me, it has been almost completely imprinted on my mind by his report 
of you; nay, I may say that before his return, when he saw you there, I was seeing you myself with his 
eyes. For any one who knows us may say of him and me, that in body only, and not in mind, we are two, so 
great is the union of heart, so firm the intimate friendship subsisting between us; though in merit we are 
not alike, for his is far above mine. Seeing, therefore, that you love me, both of old through the 
communion of spirit by which we are knit to each other, and more recently through what you know of me 
from the mouth of my friend, I feel that it is not presumptuous in me (as it would be in one wholly 
unknown to you) to recommend to your brotherly esteem the brother Profuturus, in whom we trust that 
the happy omen of his name (Good-speed) may be fulfilled through our efforts furthered after this by your 
aid; although, perhaps, it may be presumptuous on this ground, that he is so great a man, that it would be 
much more fitting that I should be commended to you by him, than he by me. I ought perhaps to write no 
more, if I were willing to content myself with the style of a formal letter of introduction; but my mind 
overflows into conference with you, concerning the studies with which we are occupied in Christ Jesus our 


Lord, who is pleased to furnish us largely through your love with many benefits, and some helps by the 
way, in the path which He has pointed out to His followers. 


CHAP. II 


2. We therefore, and with us all that are devoted to study in the African churches, beseech you not to 
refuse to devote care and labour to the translation of the books of those who have written in the Greek 
language most able commentaries on our Scriptures. You may thus put us also in possession of these men, 
and especially of that one whose name you seem to have singular pleasure in sounding forth in your 
writings [Origen]. But I beseech you not to devote your labour to the work of translating into Latin the 
sacred canonical books, unless you follow the method in which you have translated Job, viz. with the 
addition of notes, to let it be seen plainly what differences there are between this version of yours and 
that of the LXX., whose authority is worthy of highest esteem. For my own part, I cannot sufficiently 
express my wonder that anything should at this date be found in the Hebrew Mss. which escaped so many 
translators perfectly acquainted with the language. I say nothing of the LXX., regarding whose harmony in 
mind and spirit, surpassing that which is found in even one man, I dare not in any way pronounce a 
decided opinion, except that in my judgment, beyond question, very high authority must in this work of 
translation be conceded to them. I am more perplexed by those translators who, though enjoying the 
advantage of labouring after the LXX. had completed their work, and although well acquainted, as it is 
reported, with the force of Hebrew words and phrases, and with Hebrew syntax, have not only failed to 
agree among themselves, but have left many things which, even after so long a time, still remain to be 
discovered and brought to light. Now these things were either obscure or plain: if they were obscure, it is 
believed that you are as likely to have been mistaken as the others; if they were plain, it is not believed 
that they [the LXX.] could possibly have been mistaken. Having stated the grounds of my perplexity, I 
appeal to your kindness to give me an answer regarding this matter. 


CHAP III 


3. I have been reading also some writings, ascribed to you, on the Epistles of the Apostle Paul. In reading 
your exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians, that passage came to my hand in which the Apostle Peter is 
called back from a course of dangerous dissimulation. To find there the defence of falsehood undertaken, 
whether by you, a man of such weight, or by any author (if it is the writing of another), causes me, I must 
confess, great sorrow, until at least those things which decide my opinion in the matter are refuted, if 
indeed they admit of refutation. For it seems to me that most disastrous consequences must follow upon 
our believing that anything false is found in the sacred books: that is to say, that the men by whom the 
Scripture has been given to us, and committed to writing, did put down in these books anything false. It is 
one question whether it may be at any time the duty of a good man to deceive; but it is another question 
whether it can have been the duty of a writer of Holy Scripture to deceive: nay, it is not another question 
—it is no question at all. For if you once admit into such a high sanctuary of authority one false statement 
as made in the way of duty, there will not be left a single sentence of those books which, if appearing to 
any one difficult in practice or hard to believe, may not by the same fatal rule be explained away, as a 
statement in which, intentionally, and under a sense of duty, the author declared what was not true. 


4. For if the Apostle Paul did not speak the truth when, finding fault with the Apostle Peter, he said: “If 
thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the 
Gentiles to live as do the Jews?”—if, indeed, Peter seemed to him to be doing what was right, and if, 
notwithstanding, he, in order to soothe troublesome opponents, both said and wrote that Peter did what 
was wrong;—if we say thus, what then shall be our answer when perverse men such as he himself 
prophetically described arise, forbidding marriage, if they defend themselves by saying that, in all which 
the same apostle wrote in confirmation of the lawfulness of marriage, he was, on account of men who, 
through love for their wives, might become troublesome opponents, declaring what was false,—saying 
these things, forsooth, not because he believed them, but because their opposition might thus be averted? 
It is unnecessary to quote many parallel examples. For even things which pertain to the praises of God 
might be represented as piously intended falsehoods, written in order that love for Him might be 
enkindled in men who were slow of heart; and thus nowhere in the sacred books shall the authority of 
pure truth stand sure. Do we not observe the great care with which the same apostle commends the truth 
to us, when he says: “And if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain: yea, 
and we are found false witnesses of God; because we have testified of God that He raised up Christ; whom 
He raised not up, if so be that the dead rise not.” If any one said to him, “Why are you so shocked by this 
falsehood, when the thing which you have said, even if it were false, tends very greatly to the glory of 
God?” would he not, abhorring the madness of such a man, with every word and sign which could express 
his feelings, open clearly the secret depths of his own heart, protesting that to speak well of a falsehood 
uttered on behalf of God, was a crime not less, perhaps even greater, than to speak ill of the truth 
concerning Him? We must therefore be careful to secure, in order to our knowledge of the divine 
Scriptures, the guidance only of such a man as is imbued with a high reverence for the sacred books, and 
a profound persuasion of their truth, preventing him from flattering himself in any part of them with the 
hypothesis of a statement being made not because it was true, but because it was expedient, and making 
him rather pass by what he does not understand, than set up his own feelings above that truth. For, truly, 


when he pronounces anything to be untrue, he demands that he be believed in preference, and 
endeavours to shake our confidence in the authority of the divine Scriptures. 


5. For my part, I would devote all the strength which the Lord grants me, to show that every one of those 
texts which are wont to be quoted in defence of the expediency of falsehood ought to be otherwise 
understood, in order that everywhere the sure truth of these passages themselves may be consistently 
maintained. For as statements adduced in evidence must not be false, neither ought they to favour 
falsehood. This, however, I leave to your own judgment. For if you apply more thorough attention to the 
passage, perhaps you will see it much more readily than I have done. To this more careful study that piety 
will move you, by which you discern that the authority of the divine Scriptures becomes unsettled (so that 
every one may believe what he wishes, and reject what he does not wish) if this be once admitted, that the 
men by whom these things have been delivered unto us, could in their writings state some things which 
were not true, from considerations of duty; unless, perchance, you propose to furnish us with certain rules 
by which we may know when a falsehood might or might not become a duty. If this can be done, I beg you 
to set forth these rules with reasonings which may be neither equivocal nor precarious; and I beseech you 
by our Lord, in whom Truth was incarnate, not to consider me burdensome or presumptuous in making 
this request. For a mistake of mine which is in the interest of truth cannot deserve great blame, if indeed 
it deserves blame at all, when it is possible for you to use truth in the interest of falsehood without doing 
wrong. 


CHAP. IV 


6. Of many other things I would wish to discourse with your most ingenuous heart, and to take counsel 
with you concerning Christian studies; but this desire could not be satisfied within the limits of any letter. 
I may do this more fully by means of the brother bearing this letter, whom I rejoice in sending to share 
and profit by your sweet and useful conversation. Nevertheless, although I do not reckon myself superior 
in any respect to him, even he may take less from you than I would desire; and he will excuse my saying 
so, for I confess myself to have more room for receiving from you than he has. I see his mind to be already 
more fully stored, in which unquestionably he excels me. Therefore, when he returns, as I trust he may 
happily do by God’s blessing, and when I become a sharer in all with which his heart has been richly 
furnished by you, there will still be a consciousness of void unsatisfied in me, and a longing for personal 
fellowship with you. Hence of the two I shall be the poorer, and he the richer, then as now. This brother 
carries with him some of my writings, which if you condescend to read, I implore you to review them with 
candid and brotherly strictness. For the words of Scripture, “The righteous shall correct me in 
compassion, and reprove me; but the oil of the sinner shall not anoint my head,” I understand to mean 
that he is the truer friend who by his censure heals me, than the one who by flattery anoints my head. I 
find the greatest difficulty in exercising a right judgment when I read over what I have written, being 
either too cautious or too rash. For I sometimes see my own faults, but I prefer to hear them reproved by 
those who are better able to judge than I am; lest after I have, perhaps justly, charged myself with error, I 
begin again to flatter myself, and think that my censure has arisen from an undue mistrust of my own 
judgment. 


LETTER XXIX 


(A.D. 395.) 


A Letter from the Presbyter of the District of Hippo to Alypius the Bishop of Thagaste, Concerning the 
Anniversary of the Birth of Leontius, Formerly Bishop of Hippo. 


1. In the absence of brother Macharius, I have not been able to write anything definite concerning a 
matter about which I could not feel otherwise than anxious: it is said, however, that he will soon return, 
and whatever can be with God’s help done in the matter shall be done. Although also our brethren, 
citizens of your town, who were with us, might sufficiently assure you of our solicitude on their behalf 
when they returned, nevertheless the thing which the Lord has granted to me is one worthy to be the 
subject of that epistolary intercourse which ministers so much to the comfort of us both; it is, moreover, a 
thing in the obtaining of which I believe that I have been greatly assisted by your own solicitude regarding 
it, seeing that it could not but constrain you to intercession on our behalf. 


2. Therefore let me not fail to relate to your Charity what has taken place; so that, as you joined us in 
pouring out prayers for this mercy before it was obtained, you may now join us in rendering thanks for it 
after it has been received. When I was informed after your departure that some were becoming openly 
violent, and declaring that they could not submit to the prohibition (intimated while you were here) of that 
feast which they call Laetitia, vainly attempting to disguise their revels under a fair name, it happened 
most opportunely for me, by the hidden fore-ordination of the Almighty God, that on the fourth holy day 
that 


Chapter of the Gospel fell to be expounded in ordinary course, in which the words occur: “Give not that 
which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine.” I discoursed therefore concerning 
dogs and swine in such a way as to compel those who clamour with obstinate barking against the divine 


precepts, and who are given up to the abominations of carnal pleasures, to blush for shame; and followed 
it up by saying, that they might plainly see how criminal it was to do, under the name of religion, within 
the walls of the church, that which, if it were practised by them in their own houses, would make it 
necessary for them to be debarred from that which is holy, and from the privileges which are the pearls of 
the Church 


3. Although these words were well received, nevertheless, as few had attended the meeting, all had not 
been done which so great an emergency required. When, however, this discourse was, according to the 
ability and zeal of each, made known abroad by those who had heard it, it found many opponents. But 
when the morning of Quadragesima came round, and a great multitude had assembled at the hour of 
exposition of Scripture, that passage in the Gospel was read in which our Lord said, concerning those 
sellers who were driven out of the temple, and the tables of the money-changers which He had 
overthrown, that the house of His Father had been made a den of thieves instead of a house of prayer. 
After awakening their attention by bringing forward the subject of immoderate indulgence in wine, I 
myself also read this chapter, and added to it an argument to prove with how much greater anger and 
vehemence our Lord would cast forth drunken revels, which are everywhere disgraceful, from that temple 
from which He thus drove out merchandise lawful elsewhere, especially when the things sold were those 
required for the sacrifices appointed in that dispensation; and I asked them whether they regarded a 
place occupied by men selling what was necessary, or one used by men drinking to excess, as bearing the 
greater resemblance to a den of thieves. 


4. Moreover, as passages of Scripture which I had prepared were held ready to be put into my hands, I 
went on to say that the Jewish nation, with all its lack of spirituality in religion, never held feasts, even 
temperate feasts, much less feasts disgraced by intemperance, in their temple, in which at that time the 
body and blood of the Lord were not yet offered, and that in history they are not found to have been 
excited by wine on any public occasion bearing the name of worship, except when they held a feast before 
the idol which they had made. While I said these things I took the manuscript from the attendant, and 
read that whole passage. Reminding them of the words of the apostle, who says, in order to distinguish 
Christians from the obdurate Jews, that they are his epistle written, not on tables of stone, but on the 
fleshly tables of the heart, I asked further, with the deepest sorrow, how it was that, although Moses the 
servant of God broke both the tables of stone because of these rulers of Israel, I could not break the 
hearts of those who, though men of the New Testament dispensation, were desiring in their celebration of 
saints’ days to repeat often the public perpetration of excesses of which the people of the Old Testament 
economy were guilty only once, and that in an act of idolatry. 


5. Having then given back the manuscript of Exodus, I proceeded to enlarge, so far as my time permitted, 
on the crime of drunkenness, and took up the writings of the Apostle Paul, and showed among what sins it 
is classed by him, reading the text, “If any man that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an 
idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner; with such an one (ye ought) not even to eat;” 
pathetically reminding them how great is our danger in eating with those who are guilty of intemperance 
even in their own houses. I read also what is added, a little further on, in the same epistle: “Be not 
deceived: neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves 
with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the 
kingdom of God. And such were some of you: but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” After reading these, I charged them to 
consider how believers could hear these words, “but ye are washed,” if they still tolerated in their own 
hearts—that is, in God’s inner temple—the abominations of such lusts as these against which the kingdom 
of heaven is shut. Then I went on to that passage: “When ye come together into one place, this is not to 
eat the Lord’s supper: for in eating, every one taketh before other his own supper; and one is hungry, and 
another is drunken. What! have ye not houses to eat and to drink in, or despise ye the church of God?” 
After reading which, I more especially begged them to remark that not even innocent and temperate 
feasts were permitted in the church: for the apostle said not, “Have ye not houses of your own in which to 
be drunken?”—as if it was drunkenness alone which was unlawful in the church; but, “Have ye not houses 
to eat and to drink in?”—things lawful in themselves, but not lawful in the church, inasmuch as men have 
their own houses in which they may be recruited by necessary food: whereas now, by the corruption of the 
times and the relaxation of morals, we have been brought so low, that, no longer insisting upon sobriety in 
the houses of men, all that we venture to demand is, that the realm of tolerated excess be restricted to 
their own homes. 


6. I reminded them also of a passage in the Gospel which I had expounded the day before, in which it is 
said of the false prophets: “Ye shall know them by their fruits.” I also bade them remember that in that 
place our works are signified by the word fruits. Then I asked among what kind of fruits drunkenness was 
named, and read that passage in the Epistle to the Galatians: “Now the works of the flesh are manifest, 
which are these: adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, 
emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murder, drunkenness, revellings, and such like; of 
the which I tell you before, as I have told you in time past, that they which do such things shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God.” After these words, I asked how, when God has commanded that Christians be known 
by their fruits, we could be known as Christians by this fruit of drunkenness? I added also, that we must 
read what follows there: “But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 


goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” And I pled with them to consider how shameful and lamentable 
it would be, if, not content with living at home in the practice of these works of the flesh, they even wished 
by them, forsooth, to honour the church, and to fill the whole area of so large a place of worship, if they 
were permitted, with crowds of revellers and drunkards: and yet would not present to God those fruits of 
the Spirit which, by the authority of Scripture, and by my groans, they were called to yield, and by the 
offering of which they would most suitably celebrate the saints’ days. 


7. This being finished, I returned the manuscript; and being asked to speak, I set before their eyes with all 
my might, as the danger itself constrained me, and as the Lord was pleased to give strength, the danger 
shared by them who were committed to my care, and by me, who must give account to the Chief 
Shepherd, and implored them by His humiliation, by the unparalleled insults, the buffetings and spitting 
on the face which He endured, by His pierced hands and crown of thorns, and by His cross and blood, to 
have pity on me at least, if they were displeased with themselves, and to consider the inexpressible love 
cherished towards me by the aged and venerable Valerius, who had not scrupled to assign to me for their 
sakes the perilous burden of expounding to them the word of truth, and had often told them that in my 
coming here his prayers were answered; not rejoicing, surely, that I had come to share or to behold the 
death of our hearers, but rejoicing that I had come to share his labours for the eternal life. In conclusion, I 
told them that I was resolved to trust in Him who cannot lie, and who has given us a promise by the mouth 
of the prophet, saying of our Lord Jesus Christ, “If His children forsake my law, and walk not in my 
judgments; if they break my statutes, and keep not my commandments; then will I visit their transgression 
with the rod, and their iniquity with stripes: nevertheless my loving-kindness will I not utterly take from 
Him.” I declared, therefore, that I put my trust in Him, that if they despised the weighty words which had 
now been read and spoken to them, He would visit them with the rod and with stripes, and not leave them 
to be condemned with the world. In this appeal I put forth all the power in thought and utterance which, 
in an emergency so great and hazardous, our Saviour and Ruler was pleased to supply. I did not move 
them to weep by first weeping myself; but while these things were being spoken, I own that, moved by the 
tears which they began to shed, I myself could not refrain from following their example. And when we had 
thus wept together, I concluded my sermon with full persuasion that they would be restrained by it from 
the abuses denounced. 


8. Next morning, however, when the day dawned, which so many were accustomed to devote to excess in 
eating and drinking, I received notice that some, even of those who were present when I preached, had 
not yet desisted from complaint, and that so great was the power of detestable custom with them, that, 
using no other argument, they asked, “Wherefore is this now prohibited? Were they not Christians who in 
former times did not interfere with this practice?” On hearing this, I knew not what more powerful means 
for influencing them I could devise; but resolved, in the event of their judging it proper to persevere, that 
after reading in Ezekiel’s prophecy that the watchman has delivered his own soul if he has given warning, 
even though the persons warned refuse to give heed to him, I would shake my garments and depart. But 
then the Lord showed me that He leaves us not alone, and taught me how He encourages us to trust Him; 
for before the time at which I had to ascend the pulpit, the very persons of whose complaint against 
interference with long-established custom I had heard came to me. Receiving them kindly, I by a few 
words brought them round to a right opinion; and when it came to the time for my discourse, having laid 
aside the lecture which I had prepared as now unnecessary, I said a few things concerning the question 
mentioned above, “Wherefore now prohibit this custom?” saying that to those who might propose it the 
briefest and best answer would be this: “Let us now at last put down what ought to have been earlier 
prohibited.” 


9. Lest, however, any slight should seem to be put by us on those who, before our time, either tolerated or 
did not dare to put down such manifest excesses of an undisciplined multitude, I explained to them the 
circumstances out of which this custom seems to have necessarily risen in the Church,—namely, that 
when, in the peace which came after such numerous and violent persecutions, crowds of heathen who 
wished to assume the Christian religion were kept back, because, having been accustomed to celebrate 
the feasts connected with their worship of idols in revelling and drunkenness, they could not easily refrain 
from pleasures so hurtful and so habitual, it had seemed good to our ancestors, making for the time a 
concession to this infirmity, to permit them to celebrate, instead of the festivals which they renounced, 
other feasts in honour of the holy martyrs, which were observed, not as before with a profane design, but 
with similar self-indulgence. I added that now upon them, as persons bound together in the name of 
Christ, and submissive to the yoke of His august authority, the wholesome restraints of sobriety were laid 
—restraints with which the honour and fear due to Him who appointed them should move them to comply 
—and that therefore the time had now come in which all who did not dare to cast off the Christian 
profession should begin to walk according to Christ’s will; and being now confirmed Christians, should 
reject those concessions to infirmity which were made only for a time in order to their becoming such. 


10. I then exhorted them to imitate the example of the churches beyond the sea, in some of which these 
practices had never been tolerated, while in others they had been already put down by the people 
complying with the counsel of good ecclesiastical rulers; and as the examples of daily excess in the use of 
wine in the church of the blessed Apostle Peter were brought forward in defence of the practice, I said in 
the first place, that I had heard that these excesses had been often forbidden, but because the place was 
at a distance from the bishop’s control, and because in such a city the multitude of carnally-minded 


persons was great, the foreigners especially, of whom there is a constant influx, clinging to that practice 
with an obstinacy proportioned to their ignorance, the suppression of so great an evil had not yet been 
possible. If, however, I continued, we would honour the Apostle Peter, we ought to hear his words, and 
look much more to the epistles by which his mind is made known to us, than to the place of worship, by 
which it is not made known; and immediately taking the manuscript, I read his own words: “Forasmuch 
then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh arm yourselves likewise with the same mind for he that 
hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin; that he no longer should live the rest of his time in the 
flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of God. For the time past of our life may suffice us to have 
wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, 
banquetings, and abominable idolatries.” After this, when I saw that all were with one consent turning to 
a right mind, and renouncing the custom against which I had protested, I exhorted them to assemble at 
noon for the reading of God’s word and singing of psalms; stating that we had resolved thus to celebrate 
the festival in a way much more accordant with purity and piety; and that, by the number of worshippers 
who should assemble for this purpose, it would plainly appear who were guided by reason, and who were 
the slaves of appetite. With these words the discourse concluded. 


11. In the afternoon a greater number assembled than in the forenoon, and there was reading and praise 
alternately up to the hour at which I went out in company with the bishop; and after our coming two 
psalms were read. Then the old man [Valerius] constrained me by his express command to say something 
to the people; from which I would rather have been excused, as I was longing for the close of the anxieties 
of the day. I delivered a short discourse in order to express our gratitude to God. And as we heard the 
noise of the feasting, which was going on as usual in the church of the heretics, who still prolonged their 
revelry while we were so differently engaged, I remarked that the beauty of day is enhanced by contrast 
with the night, and that when anything black is near, the purity of white is the more pleasing; and that, in 
like manner, our meeting for a spiritual feast might perhaps have been somewhat less sweet to us, but for 
the contrast of the carnal excesses in which the others indulged; and I exhorted them to desire eagerly 
such feasts as we then enjoyed, if they had tasted the goodness of the Lord. At the same time, I said that 
those may well be afraid who seek anything which shall one day be destroyed as the chief object of their 
desire, seeing that every one shares the portion of that which he worships; a warning expressly given by 
the apostle to such, when he says of them their “god is their belly,” inasmuch as he has elsewhere said, 
“Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats; but God shall destroy both it and them.” I added that it is our 
duty to seek that which is imperishable, which, far removed from carnal affections, is obtained through 
sanctification of the spirit; and when those things which the Lord was pleased to suggest to me had been 
spoken on this subject as the occasion required, the daily evening exercises of worship were performed; 
and when with the bishop I retired from the church, the brethren said a hymn there, a considerable 
multitude remaining in the church, and engaging in praise even till daylight failed. 


12. I have thus related as concisely as I could that which I am sure you longed to hear. Pray that God may 
be pleased to protect our efforts from giving offence or provoking odium in any way. In the tranquil 
prosperity which you enjoy we do with lively warmth of affection participate in no small measure, when 
tidings so frequently reach us of the gifts possessed by the highly spiritual church of Thagaste. The ship 
bringing our brethren has not yet arrived. At Hasna, where our brother Argentius is presbyter, the 
Circumcelliones, entering our church, demolished the altar. The case is now in process of trial; and we 
earnestly ask your prayers that it may be decided in a peaceful way and as becomes the Catholic Church, 
so as to silence the tongues of turbulent heretics. I have sent a letter to the Asiarch. 


Brethren most blessed, may ye persevere in the Lord, and remember us. Amen. 


LETTER XXX 
(A.D. 396.) 


This letter of Paulinus was written before receiving a reply to his former letter, No. 27, p. 248. 
To Augustin, Our Lord and Holy and Beloved Brother, Paulinus and Therasia, Sinners, Send Greeting. 


1. My beloved brother in Christ the Lord, having through your holy and pious works come to know you 
without your knowledge, and to see you though absent long ago, my mind embraced you with unreserved 
affection, and I hastened to secure the gratification of hearing you through familiar brotherly exchange of 
letters. I believe also that by the Lord’s hand and favour my letter has reached you; but as the youth 
whom, before winter, we had sent to salute you and others equally loved in God’s name, has not returned, 
we could no longer either put off what we feel to be our duty, or restrain the vehemence of our desire to 
hear from you. If, then, my former letter has been found worthy to reach you, this is the second; if, 
however, it was not so fortunate as to come to your hand, accept this as the first. 


2. But, my brother, judging all things as a spiritual man, do not estimate our love to you by the duty which 
we render, or the frequency of our letters. For the Lord, who everywhere, as one and the same, worketh 
His love in His own, is witness that, from the time when, by the kindness of the venerable bishops 
Aurelius and Alypius, we came to know you through your writings against the Manichaeans, love for you 


has taken such a place in us, that we seemed not so much to be acquiring a new friendship as reviving an 
old affection. Now at length we address you in writing; and though we are novices in expressing, we are 
not novices in feeling love to you; and by communion of the spirit, which is the inner man, we are as it 
were acquainted with you. Nor is it strange that though distant we are near, though unknown we are well 
known to each other; for we are members of one body, having one Head, enjoying the effusion of the same 
grace, living by the same bread, walking in the same way, and dwelling in the same home. In short, in all 
that makes up our being,—in the whole faith and hope by which we stand in the present life, or labour for 
that which is to come,—we are both in the spirit and in the body of Christ so united, that if we fell from 
this union we would cease to be. 


3. How small a thing, therefore, is that which our bodily separation denies to us!—for it is nothing more 
than one of those fruits that gratify the eyes, which are occupied only with the things of time. And yet, 
perhaps, we should not number this pleasure which in the body we enjoy among the blessings which are 
only in time the portion of spiritual men, to whose bodies the resurrection will impart immortality; as we, 
though in ourselves unworthy, are bold to expect, through the merit of Christ and the mercy of God the 
Father. Wherefore I pray that the grace of God by our Lord Jesus Christ may grant unto us this favour too, 
that we may yet see your face. Not only would this bring great gratification to our desires; but by it 
illumination would be brought to our minds, and our poverty would be enriched by your abundance. This 
indeed you may grant to us even while we are absent from you, especially on the present occasion, 
through our sons Romanus and Agilis, beloved and most dear to us in the Lord (whom as our second 
selves we commend to you), when they return to us in the Lord’s name, after fulfilling the labour of love in 
which they are engaged; in which work we beg that they may especially enjoy the goodwill of your 
Charity. For you know what high rewards the Most High promises to the brother who gives his brother 
help. If you are pleased to impart to me any gift of the grace that has been bestowed on you, you may 
safely do it through them; for, believe me, they are of one heart and of one mind with us in the Lord. May 
the grace of God always abide as it is with you, O brother beloved, venerable, most dear, and longed for in 
Christ the Lord! Salute on our behalf all the saints in Christ who are with you, for doubtless such attach 
themselves to your fellowship; commend us to them all, that they may, along with yourself, remember us 
in prayer. 


Second Division 


Letters Which Were Written by Augustin After His Becoming Bishop of Hippo, and Before the Conference 
Held with the Donatists at Carthage, and the Discovery of the Heresy of Pelagius in Africa (a.d. 396-410). 


LETTER XXxI 


(A.D. 396.) 


To Brother Paulinus and to Sister Therasia, Most Beloved and Sincere, Truly Most Blessed and Most 
Eminent for the Very Abundant Grace of God Bestowed on Them Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. Although in my longing to be without delay near you in one sense, while still remote in another, I 
wished much that what I wrote in answer to your former letter (if, indeed, any letter of mine deserves to 
be called an answer to yours) should go with all possible expedition to your Grace, my delay has brought 
me the advantage of a second letter from you. The Lord is good, who often withholds what we desire, that 
He may add to it what we would prefer. For it is one pleasure to me that you will write me on receiving my 
letter, and it is another that, through not receiving it at once, you have written now. The joy which I have 
felt in reading this letter would have been lost to me if my letter to your Holiness had been quickly 
conveyed to you, as I intended and earnestly desired. But now, to have this letter, and to expect a reply to 
my own, multiplies my satisfaction. The blame of the delay cannot be laid to my charge; and the Lord, in 
His more abundant kindness, has done that which He judged to be more conducive to my happiness. 


2. We welcomed with great gladness in the Lord the holy brothers Romanus and Agilis, who were, so to 
speak, an additional letter from you, capable of hearing and answering our voices, whereby most 
agreeably your presence was in part enjoyed by us, although only to make us long the more eagerly to see 
you. It would be at all times and in every way impossible for you to give, and unreasonable for us to ask, 
as much information from you concerning yourself by letter as we received from them by word of mouth. 
There was manifest also in them (what no paper could convey) such delight in telling us of you, that by 
their very countenance and eyes while they spoke, we could with unspeakable joy read you written on 
their hearts. Moreover, a sheet of paper, of whatever kind it be, and however excellent the things written 
upon it may be, enjoys no benefit itself from what it contains, though it may be unfolded with great benefit 
to others; but, in reading this letter of yours—namely, the minds of these brethren—when conversing with 
them, we found that the blessedness of those upon whom you had written was manifestly proportioned to 
the fulness with which they had been written upon by you. In order, therefore, to attain to the same 
blessedness, we transcribed in our own hearts what was written in theirs, by most eager questioning as to 
everything concerning you. 


3. Notwithstanding all this, it is with deep regret that we consent to their so soon leaving us, even to 
return to you. For observe, I beseech you, the conflicting emotions by which we are agitated. Our 
obligation to let them go without delay was increased according to the vehemence of their desire to obey 
you; but the greater the vehemence of this desire in them, the more completely did they set you forth as 
almost present with us, because they let us see how tender your affections are. Therefore our reluctance 
to let them go increased with our sense of the reasonableness of their urgency to be permitted to go. Oh 
insupportable trial, were it not that by such partings we are not, after all, separated from each other,— 
were it not that we are “members of one body, having one Head, enjoying the effusion of the same grace, 
living by the same bread, walking in the same way, and dwelling in the same home!” You recognise these 
words, I suppose, as quoted from your own letter; and why should not I also use them? Why should they 
be yours any more than mine, seeing that, inasmuch as they are true, they proceed from communion with 
the same head? And in so far as they contain something that has been specially given to you, I have so 
loved them the more on that account, that they have taken possession of the way leading through my 
breast, and would suffer no words to pass from my heart to my tongue until they went first, with the 
priority which is due to them as yours. My brother and sister, holy and beloved in God, members of the 
same body with us, who could doubt that we are animated by one spirit, except those who are strangers to 
that affection by which we are bound to each other? 


4. Yet I am curious to know whether you bear with more patience and ease than I do this bodily 
separation. If it be so, I do not, I confess, take any pleasure in your fortitude in this respect, unless 
perhaps because of its reasonableness, seeing that I confess myself much less worthy of your affectionate 
longing than you are of mine. At all events, if I found in myself a power of bearing your absence patiently, 
this would displease me, because it would make me relax my efforts to see you; and what could be more 
absurd than to be made indolent by power of endurance? But I beg to acquaint your Charity with the 
ecclesiastical duties by which I am kept at home, inasmuch as the blessed father Valerius (who with me 


salutes you, and thirsts for you with a vehemence of which you will hear from our brethren), not content 
with having me as his presbyter, has insisted upon adding the greater burden of sharing the episcopate 
with him. This office I was afraid to decline, being persuaded, through the love of Valerius and the 
importunity of the people, that it was the Lord’s will, and being precluded from excusing myself on other 
grounds by some precedents of similar appointments. The yoke of Christ, it is true, is in itself easy, and 
His burden light; yet, through my perversity and infirmity, I may find the yoke vexatious and the burden 
heavy in some degree; and I cannot tell how much more easy and light my yoke and burden would become 
if I were comforted by a visit from you, who live, as I am informed, more disengaged and free from such 
cares. I therefore feel warranted in asking, nay, demanding and imploring you to condescend to come over 
into Africa, which is more oppressed with thirst for men such as you are than even by the well-known 
aridity of her soil. 


5. God knoweth that I long for your visiting this country, not merely to gratify my own desire, nor merely 
on account of those who through me, or by public report, have heard of your pious resolution; I long for it 
for the sake of others also who either have not heard, or, hearing, have not believed the fame of your 
piety, but who might be constrained to love excellence of which they could then be no longer in ignorance 
or doubt. For although the perseverance and purity of your compassionate benevolence is good, more is 
required of you; namely, “Let your light so shine before men, that they may behold your good works, and 
may glorify your Father which is in heaven.” The fishermen of Galilee found pleasure not only in leaving 
their ships and their nets at the Lord’s command, but also in declaring that they had left all and followed 
Him. And truly he despises all who despises not only all that he was able, but also all that he was desirous 
to possess. What may have been desired is seen only by the eyes of God; what was actually possessed is 
seen also by the eyes of men. Moreover, when things trivial and earthly are loved by us, we are somehow 
more firmly wedded to what we have than to what we desire to have. For whence was it that he who 
sought from the Lord counsel as to the way of eternal life, went away sorrowful upon hearing that, if he 
would be perfect, he must sell all, and distribute to the poor, and have treasure in heaven, unless because, 
as the Gospel tells us, he had great possessions? For it is one thing to forbear from appropriating what is 
wanting to us; it is another thing to rend away that which has become a part of ourselves: the former 
action is like declining food, the latter is like cutting off a limb. How great and how full of wonder is the 
joy with which Christian charity beholds in our day a sacrifice cheerfully made in obedience to the Gospel 
of Christ, which that rich man grieved and refused to make at the bidding of Christ Himself! 


6. Although language fails to express that which my heart has conceived and labours to utter, 
nevertheless, since you perceive with your discernment and piety that the glory of this is not yours, that is 
to say, not of man, but the glory of the Lord in you (for you yourselves are most carefully on your guard 
against your Adversary, and most devoutly strive to be found as learners of Christ, meek and lowly in 
heart; and, indeed, it were better with humility to retain than with pride to renounce this world’s wealth); 
—since, I say, you are aware that the glory here is not yours, but the Lord’s, you see how weak and 
inadequate are the things which I have spoken. For I have been speaking of the praises of Christ, a theme 
transcending the tongue of angels. We long to see this glory of Christ brought near to the eyes of our 
people; that in you, united in the bonds of wedlock, there may be given to both sexes an example of the 
way in which pride must be trodden under foot, and perfection hopefully pursued. I know not any way in 
which you could give greater proof of your benevolence, than in resolving to be not less willing to permit 
your worth to be seen, than you are zealous to acquire and retain it. 


7. I recommend to your kindness and charity this boy Vetustinus, whose case might draw forth the 
sympathy even of those who are not religious: the causes of his affliction and of his leaving his country 
you will hear from his own lips. As to his pious resolution—his promise, namely, to devote himself to the 
service of God—it will be more decisively known after some time has elapsed, when his strength has been 
confirmed, and his present fear is removed. Perceiving the warmth of your love for me, and encouraged 
thereby to believe that you will not grudge the labour of reading what I have written, I send to your 
Holiness and Charity three books: would that the size of the volumes were an index of the completeness of 
the discussion of so great a subject; for the question of free-will is handled in them! I know that these 
books, or at least some of them, are not in the possession of our brother Romanianus; but almost 
everything which I have been able for the benefit of any readers to write is, as I have intimated, accessible 
to your perusal through him, because of your love to me, although I did not charge him to carry them to 
you. For he already had them all, and was carrying them with him: moreover, it was by him that my 
answer to your first letter was sent. I suppose that your Holiness has already discovered, by that spiritual 
sagacity which the Lord has given you, how much that man bears in his soul of what is good, and how far 
he still comes short through infirmity. In the letter sent through him you have, as I trust, read with what 
anxiety I commended himself and his son to your sympathy and love, as well as how close is the bond by 
which they are united to me. May the Lord build them up by your means! This must be asked from Him 
rather than from you, for I know how much it is already your desire. 


8. I have heard from the brethren that you are writing a treatise against the Pagans: if we have any claim 
on your heart, send it at once to us to read. For your heart is such an oracle of divine truth, that we expect 
from it answers which shall satisfactorily and clearly decide the most prolix debates. I understand that 
your Holiness has the books of the most blessed father Ambrose, of which I long greatly to see those 
which, with much care and at great length, he has written against some most ignorant and pretentious 


men, who affirm that our Lord was instructed by the writings of Plato. 


9. Our most blessed brother Severus, formerly of our community, now president of the church in Milevis, 
and well known by the brethren in that city, joins me in respectful salutation to your Holiness. The 
brethren also who are with me serving the Lord salute you as warmly as they long to see you: they long 
for you as much as they love you; and they love you as your eminent goodness merits. The loaf which we 
send you will become more rich as a blessing through the love with which your kindness receives it. May 
the Lord keep you for ever from this generation, my brother and sister most beloved and sincere, truly 
benevolent, and most eminently endowed with abundant grace from the Lord. 


LETTER XXXII 


This letter from Paulinus to Romanianus and Licentius expresses the satisfaction with which he heard of 
the promotion of Augustin to the episcopate, and conveys both in prose and in verse excellent counsels to 
Licentius: it is one which in this selection may without loss be omitted. 


LETTER XXXIII 


(A.D. 396.) 
To Proculeianus, My Lord, Honourable and Most Beloved, Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. The titles prefixed to this letter I need not defend or explain at any length to you, though they may give 
offence to the vain prejudices of ignorant men. For I rightly address you as lord, seeing that we are both 
seeking to deliver each other from error, although to some it may seem uncertain which of us is in error 
before the matter has been fully debated; and therefore we are mutually serving one another, if we 
sincerely labour that we may both be delivered from the perversity of discord. That I labour to do this with 
a sincere heart, and with the fear and trembling of Christian humility, is not perhaps to most men 
manifest, but is seen by Him to whom all hearts are open. What I without hesitation esteem honourable in 
you, you readily perceive. For I do not esteem worthy of any honour the error of schism, from which I 
desire to have all men delivered, so far as is within my power; but yourself I do not for a moment hesitate 
to regard as worthy of honour, chiefly because you are knit to me in the bonds of a common humanity, and 
because there are conspicuous in you some indications of a more gentle disposition, by which I am 
encouraged to hope that you may readily embrace the truth when it has been demonstrated to you. As for 
my love to you, I owe not less than He commanded who so loved us as to bear the shame of the cross for 
our sakes. 


2. Be not, however, surprised that I have so long forborne from addressing your Benevolence; for I did not 
think that your views were such as were with great joy declared to me by brother Evodius, whose 
testimony I cannot but believe. For he tells me that, when you met accidentally at the same house, and 
conversation began between you concerning our hope, that is to say, the inheritance of Christ, you were 
kindly pleased to say that you were willing to have a conference with me in the presence of good men. I 
am truly glad that you have condescended to make this proposal: and I can in no wise forego so important 
an opportunity, given by your kindness, of using whatever strength the Lord may be pleased to give me in 
considering and debating with you what has been the cause, or source, or reason of a division so 
lamentable and deplorable in that Church of Christ to which He said: “Peace I give you, my peace I leave 
unto you. 


3. I heard from the brother aforesaid that you had complained of his having said something in answer to 
you in an insulting manner; but, I pray you, do not regard it as an insult, for I am sure it did not proceed 
from an overbearing spirit, as I know my brother well. But if, in disputing in defence of his own faith and 
the Church’s love, he spoke perchance with a degree of warmth something which you regarded as 
wounding your dignity, that deserves to be called, not contumacy, but boldness. For he desired to debate 
and discuss the question, not to be merely submitting to you and flattering you. For such flattery is the oil 
of the sinner, with which the prophet does not desire to have his head anointed; for he saith: “The 
righteous shall correct me in compassion, and rebuke me; but the oil of the sinner shall not anoint my 
head.” For he prefers to be corrected by the stern compassion of the righteous, rather than to be 
commended with the soothing oil of flattery. Hence also the saying of the prophet: “They who pronounce 
you happy cause you to err.” Therefore also it is commonly and justly said of a man whom false 
compliments have made proud, “his head has grown;” for it has been increased by the oil of the sinner, 
that is, not of one correcting with stern truth, but of one commending with smooth flattery. Do not, 
however, suppose me to mean by this, that I wish it to be understood that you have been corrected by 
brother Evodius, as by a righteous man; for I fear lest you should think that anything is spoken by me also 
in an insulting manner, against which I desire to the utmost of my power to be on guard. But He is 
righteous who hath said, “I am the truth. When, therefore, any true word has been uttered, though it may 
be somewhat rudely, by the mouth of any man, we are corrected not by the speaker, who may perhaps be 
not less a sinner than ourselves, but by the truth itself, that is to say, by Christ who is righteous, lest the 
unction of smooth but pernicious flattery, which is the oil of the sinner, should anoint our head. Although, 
therefore, brother Evodius, through undue excitement in defending the communion to which he belongs, 


may have said something too vehemently through strong feeling, you ought to excuse him on the ground 
of his age, and of the importance of the matter in his estimation. 


4. I beseech you, however, to remember what you have been pleased to promise; namely, to investigate 
amicably with me a matter of so great importance, and so closely pertaining to the common salvation, in 
the presence of such spectators as you may choose (provided only that our words are not uttered so as to 
be lost, but are taken down with the pen; so that we may conduct the discussion in a more calm and 
orderly manner, and anything spoken by us which escapes the memory may be recalled by reading the 
notes taken). Or, if you prefer it, we may discuss the matter without the interference of any third party, by 
means of letters or conference and reading, wherever you please, lest perchance some hearers, unwisely 
zealous, should be more concerned with the expectation of a conflict between us, than the thought of our 
mutual profit by the discussion. Let the people, however, be afterwards informed through us of the 
debate, when it is concluded; or, if you prefer to have the matter discussed by letters exchanged, let these 
letters be read to the two congregations, in order that they may yet come to be no longer divided, but one. 
In fact, I willingly accede to whatever terms you wish, or prescribe, or prefer. And as to the sentiments of 
my most blessed and venerable father Valerius, who is at present from home, I undertake with fullest 
confidence that he will hear of this with great joy; for I know how much he loves peace, and how free he is 
from being influenced by any paltry regard for vain parade of dignity. 


5. Task you, what have we to do with the dissensions of a past generation? Let it suffice that the wounds 
which the bitterness of proud men inflicted on our members have remained until now; for we have, 
through the lapse of time, ceased to feel the pain to remove which the physician’s help is usually sought. 
You see how great and miserable is the calamity by which the peace of Christian homes and families is 
broken. Husbands and wives, agreeing together at the family hearth, are divided at the altar of Christ. By 
Him they pledge themselves to be at peace between themselves, yet in Him they cannot be at peace. 
Children have the same home, but not the same house of God, with their own parents. They desire to be 
secure of the earthly inheritance of those with whom they wrangle concerning the inheritance of Christ. 
Servants and masters divide their common Lord, who took on Him the form of a servant that He might 
deliver all from bondage. Your party honours us, and our party honours you. Your members appeal to us 
by our episcopal insignia, and our members show the same respect to you. We receive the words of all, we 
desire to give offence to none. Why then, finding cause of offence in none besides, do we find it in Christ, 
whose members we rend asunder? When we may be serviceable to men that are desirous of terminating 
through our help disputes concerning secular affairs, they address us as saints and servants of God, in 
order that they may have their questions as to property disposed of by us: let us at length, unsolicited, 
take up a matter which concerns both our own salvation and theirs. It is not about gold or silver, or land, 
or cattle, matters concerning which we are daily saluted with lowly respect, in order that we may bring 
disputes to a peaceful termination,—but it is concerning our Head Himself that this dissension, so 
unworthy and pernicious, exists between us. However low they bow their heads who salute us in the hope 
that we may make them agree together in regard to the things of this world, our Head stooped from 
heaven even to the cross, and yet we do not agree together in Him. 


6. I beg and beseech you, if there be in you that brotherly feeling for which some give you credit, let your 
goodness be approved sincere, and not feigned with a view to passing honours, by this, that your bowels 
of compassion be moved, so that you consent to have this matter discussed; joining with me in 
persevering prayer, and in peaceful discussion of every point. Let not the respect paid by the unhappy 
people to our dignities be found, in the judgment of God, aggravating our condemnation; rather let them 
be recalled along with us, through our unfeigned love, from errors and dissensions, and guided into the 
ways of truth and peace. 


My lord, honourable and most beloved, I pray that you may be blessed in the sight of God. 


LETTER XXXIV 


(A.D. 396.) 


To Eusebius, My Excellent Lord and Brother, Worthy of Affection and Esteem, Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. God, to whom the secrets of the heart of man are open, knoweth that it is because of my love for 
Christian peace that I am so deeply moved by the profane deeds of those who basely and impiously 
persevere in dissenting from it. He knoweth also that this feeling of mine is one tending towards peace, 
and that my desire is, not that any one should against his will be coerced into the Catholic communion, 
but that to all who are in error the truth may be openly declared, and being by God’s help clearly 
exhibited through my ministry, may so commend itself as to make them embrace and follow it. 


2. Passing many other things unnoticed, what could be more worthy of detestation than what has just 
happened? A young man is reproved by his bishop for frequently beating his mother like a madman, and 
not restraining his impious hands from wounding her who bore him, even on those days on which the 
sternness of law shows mercy to the most guilty criminals. He then threatens his mother that he would 
pass to the party of the Donatists, and that he would kill her whom he is accustomed to beat with 


incredible ferocity. He utters these threats, then passes over to the Donatists, and is rebaptized while 
filled with wicked rage, and is arrayed in white vestments while he is burning to shed his mother’s blood. 
He is placed in a prominent and conspicuous position within the railing in the church; and to the eyes of 
sorrowful and indignant beholders, he who is purposing matricide is exhibited as a regenerate man. 


3. I appeal to you, as a man of most mature judgment, can these things find favour in your eyes? I do not 
believe this of you: I know your wisdom. A mother is wounded by her son in the members of that body 
which bore and nursed the ungrateful wretch; and when the Church, his spiritual mother, interferes, she 
too is wounded in those sacraments by which, to the same ungrateful son, she ministered life and 
nourishment. Do you not seem to hear the young man gnashing his teeth in rage for a parent’s blood, and 
saying, “What shall I do to the Church which forbids my wounding my mother? I have found out what to 
do: let the Church herself be wounded by such blows as she can suffer; let that be done in me which may 
cause her members pain. Let me go to those who know how to despise the grace with which she gave me 
spiritual birth, and to mar the form which in her womb I received. Let me vex both my natural and my 
spiritual mother with cruel tortures: let the one who was the second to give me birth be the first to give 
me burial; for her sorrow let me seek spiritual death, and for the other’s death let me prolong my natural 
life.” Oh, Eusebius! I appeal to you as an honourable man, what else may we expect than that now he shall 
feel himself, as a Donatist, so armed as to have no fear in assailing that unhappy woman, decrepit with 
age and helpless in her widowhood, from wounding whom he was restrained while he remained a 
Catholic? For what else had he purposed in his passionate heart when he said to his mother, “I will pass 
over to the party of Donatus, and I will drink your blood?” Behold, arrayed in white vestments, but with 
conscience crimson with blood, he has fulfilled his threat in part; the other part remains, viz. that he drink 
his mother’s blood. If, therefore, these things find favour in your eyes, let him be urged by those who are 
now his clergy and his sanctifiers to fulfil within eight days the remaining portion of his vow. 


4. The Lord’s right hand indeed is strong, so that He may keep back this man’s rage from that unhappy 
and desolate widow, and, by means known unto His own wisdom, may deter him from his impious design; 
but could I do otherwise than utter my feelings when my heart was pierced with such grief? Shall they do 
such things, and am I to be commanded to hold my peace? When He commands me by the mouth of the 
apostle saying that those who teach what they ought not must be rebuked by the bishop, shall I be silent 
through dread of their displeasure? The Lord deliver me from such folly! As to my desire for having such 
an impious crime recorded in our public registers, it was desired by me chiefly for this end, that no one 
who may hear me bewailing these proceedings, especially in other towns where it may be expedient for 
me to do so, may think that I am inventing a falsehood, and the rather, because in Hippo itself it is already 
affirmed that Proculeianus did not issue the order which was in the official report ascribed to him. 


5. In what more temperate way could we dispose of this important matter than through the mediation of 
such a man as you, invested with most illustrious rank, and possessing calmness as well as great prudence 
and goodwill? I beg, therefore, as I have already done by our brethren, good and honourable men, whom I 
sent to your Excellency, that you will condescend to inquire whether it is the case that the presbyter 
Victor did not receive from his bishop the order which the public official records reported; or whether, 
since Victor himself has said otherwise, they have in their records laid a thing falsely to his charge, 
though they belong to the same communion with him. Or, if he consents to our calmly discussing the 
whole question of our differences, in order that the error which is already manifest may become yet more 
so, I willingly embrace the opportunity. For I have heard that he proposed that without popular tumult, in 
the presence only of ten esteemed and honourable men from each party, we should investigate what is the 
truth in this matter according to the Scriptures. As to another proposal which some have reported to me 
as made by him, that I should rather go to Constantina, because in that town his party was more 
numerous; or that I should go to Milevis, because there, as they say, they are soon to hold a council;— 
these things are absurd, for my special charge does not extend beyond the Church of Hippo. The whole 
importance of this question to me, in the first place, is as it affects Proculeianus and myself; and if, 
perchance, he thinks himself not a match for me, let him implore the aid of any one whom he pleases as 
his colleague in the debate. For in other towns we interfere with the affairs of the Church only so far as is 
permitted or enjoined by our brethren bearing the same priestly office with us, the bishops of these 
towns. 


6. And yet I cannot comprehend what there is in me, a novice, that should make him, who calls himself a 
bishop of so many years’ standing, unwilling and afraid to enter into discussion with me. If it be my 
acquaintance with liberal studies, which perhaps he did not pursue at all, or at least not so much as I have 
done, what has this to do with the question in debate, which is to be decided by the Holy Scriptures or by 
ecclesiastical or public documents, with which he has for so many years been conversant, that he ought to 
be more skilled in them than Iam? Once more, I have here my brother and colleague Samsucius, bishop of 
the Church of Turris, who has not learned any of those branches of culture of which he is said to be afraid: 
let him attend in my place, and let the debate be between them. I will ask him, and, as I trust in the name 
of Christ, he will readily consent to take my place in this matter; and the Lord will, I trust, give aid to him 
when contending for the truth: for although unpolished in language, he is well instructed in the true faith. 
There is therefore no reason for his referring me to others whom I do not know, instead of letting us settle 
between ourselves that which concerns ourselves. However, as | have said, I will not decline meeting them 
if he himself asks their assistance. 


LETTER XXXV 


(A.D. 396.) 


(Another letter to Eusebius on the same subject.) 
To Eusebius, My Excellent Lord and Brother, Worthy of Affection and Esteem, Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. I did not impose upon you, by importunate exhortation or entreaty in spite of your reluctance, the duty, 
as you call it, of arbitrating between bishops. Even if I had desired to move you to this, I might perhaps 
have easily shown how competent you are to judge between us in a cause so clear and simple; nay, I might 
show how you are already doing this, inasmuch as you, who are afraid of the office of judge, do not 
hesitate to pronounce sentence in favour of one of the parties before you have heard both. But of this, as I 
have said, I do not meanwhile say anything. For I had asked nothing else from your honourable good- 
nature,—and I beseech you to be pleased to remark it in this letter, if you did not in the former,—than that 
you should ask Proculeianus whether he himself said to his presbyter Victor that which the public 
registers have by official report ascribed to him, or whether those who were sent have written in the 
public registers not what they heard from Victor, but a falsehood; and further, what his opinion is as to our 
discussing the whole question between us. I think that he is not constituted judge between parties, who is 
only requested by the one to put a question to the other, and condescend to write what reply he has 
received. This also I now again ask you not to refuse to do, because, as I know by experiment, he does not 
wish to receive a letter from me, otherwise I would not employ your Excellency’s mediation. Since, 
therefore, he does not wish this, what could I do less likely to give offence, than to apply through you, so 
good a man and such a friend of his, for an answer concerning a matter about which the burden of my 
responsibility forbids me to hold my peace? Moreover, you say (because the son’s beating of his mother is 
disapproved by your sound judgment), “If Proculeianus had known this, he would have debarred that man 
from communion with his party.” I answer in a sentence, “He knows it now, let him now debar him.” 


2. Let me mention another thing. A man who was formerly a subdeacon of the church at Spana, Primus by 
name, when, having been forbidden such intercourse with nuns as contravened the laws of the Church, he 
treated with contempt the established and wise regulations, was deprived of his clerical office,—this man 
also, being provoked by the divinely warranted discipline, went over to the other party, and was by them 
rebaptized. Two nuns also, who were settled in the same lands of the Catholic Church with him, either 
taken by him to the other party, or following him, were likewise rebaptized: and now, among bands of 
Circumcelliones and troops of homeless women, who have declined matrimony that they may avoid 
restraint, he proudly boasts himself in excesses of detestable revelry, rejoicing that he now has without 
hindrance the utmost freedom in that misconduct from which in the Catholic Church he was restrained. 
Perhaps Proculeianus knows nothing about this case either. Let it therefore through you, as a man of 
grave and dispassionate spirit, be made known to him; and let him order that man to be dismissed from 
his communion, who has chosen it for no other reason than that he had, on account of insubordination and 
dissolute habits, forfeited his clerical office in the Catholic Church. 


3. For my own part, if it please the Lord, I purpose to adhere to this rule, that whoever, after being 
deposed among them by a sentence of discipline, shall express a desire to pass over into the Catholic 
Church, must be received on condition of submitting to give the same proofs of penitence as those which, 
perhaps, they would have constrained him to give if he had remained among them. But consider, I beseech 
you, how worthy of abhorrence is their procedure in regard to those whom we check by ecclesiastical 
censures for unholy living, persuading them first to come to a second baptism, in order to their being 
qualified for which they declare themselves to be pagans (and how much blood of martyrs has been 
poured out rather than that such a declaration should proceed from the mouth of a Christian!); and 
thereafter, as if renewed and sanctified, but in truth more hardened in sin, to defy with the impiety of new 
madness, under the guise of new grace, that discipline to which they could not submit. If, however, I am 
wrong in attempting to obtain the correction of these abuses through your benevolent interposition, let no 
one find fault with my causing them to be made known to Proculeianus by the public registers,—a means 
of notification which in this Roman city cannot, I believe, be refused to me. For, since the Lord commands 
us to speak and proclaim the truth, and in teaching to rebuke what is wrong, and to labour in season and 
out of season, as I can prove by the words of the Lord and of the apostles, let no man think that I am to be 
persuaded to be silent concerning these things. If they meditate any bold measures of violence or outrage, 
the Lord, who has subdued under His yoke all earthly kingdoms in the bosom of His Church spread 
abroad through the whole world, will not fail to defend her from wrong. 


4. The daughter of one of the cultivators of the property of the Church here, who had been one of our 
catechumens, had been, against the will of her parents, drawn away by the other party, and after being 
baptized among them, had assumed the profession of a nun. Now her father wished to compel her by 
severe treatment to return to the Catholic Church; but I was unwilling that this woman, whose mind was 
so perverted, should be received by us unless with her own will, and choosing, in the free exercise of 
judgment, that which is better: and when the countryman began to attempt to compel his daughter by 
blows to submit to his authority, I immediately forbade his using any such means. Notwithstanding, after 
all, when I was passing through the Spanian district, a presbyter of Proculeianus, standing in a field 
belonging to an excellent Catholic woman, shouted after me with a most insolent voice that I was a 


Traditor and a persecutor; and he hurled the same reproach against that woman, belonging to our 
communion, on whose property he was standing. But when I heard his words, I not only refrained from 
pursuing the quarrel, but also held back the numerous company which surrounded me. Yet if I say, Let us 
inquire and ascertain who are or have been indeed Traditors and persecutors, they reply, “We will not 
debate, but we will rebaptize. Leave us to prey upon your flocks with crafty cruelty, like wolves; and if you 
are good shepherds, bear it in silence.” For what else has Proculeianus commanded but this, if indeed the 
order is justly ascribed to him: “If thou art a Christian,” said he, “leave this to the judgment of God; 
whatever we do, hold thou thy peace.” The same presbyter, moreover, dared to utter a threat against a 
countryman who is overseer of one of the farms belonging to the Church. 


5. I pray you to inform Proculeianus of all these things. Let him repress the madness of his clergy, which, 
honoured Eusebius, I have felt constrained to report to you. Be pleased to write to me, not your own 
opinion concerning them all, lest you should think that the responsibility of a judge is laid upon you by me, 
but the answer which they give to my questions. May the mercy of God preserve you from harm, my 
excellent lord and brother, most worthy of affection and esteem. 


LETTER XXXVI 


(A.D. 396.) 


To My Brother and Fellow-Presbyter Casulanus, Most Beloved and Longed For, Augustin Sends Greeting 
in the Lord. 


CHAP. I 


1. I know not how it was that I did not reply to your first letter; but I know that my neglect was not owing 
to want of esteem for you. For I take pleasure in your studies, and even in the words in which you express 
your thoughts; and it is my desire as well as advice that you make great attainments in your early years in 
the word of God, for the edification of the Church. Having now received a second letter from you, in which 
you plead for an answer on the most just and amiable ground of that brotherly love in which we are one, I 
have resolved no longer to postpone the gratification of the desire expressed by your love; and although in 
the midst of most engrossing business, I address myself to discharge the debt due to you. 


2. As to the question on which you wish my opinion, “whether it is lawful to fast on the seventh day of the 
week,” I answer, that if it were wholly unlawful, neither Moses nor Elijah, nor our Lord Himself, would 
have fasted for forty successive days. But by the same argument it is proved that even on the Lord’s day 
fasting is not unlawful. And yet, if any one were to think that the Lord’s day should be appointed a day of 
fasting, in the same way as the seventh day is observed by some, such a man would be regarded, and not 
unjustly, as bringing a great cause of offence into the Church. For in those things concerning which the 
divine Scriptures have laid down no definite rule, the custom of the people of God, or the practices 
instituted by their fathers, are to be held as the law of the Church. If we choose to fall into a debate about 
these things, and to denounce one party merely because their custom differs from that of others, the 
consequence must be an endless contention, in which the utmost care is necessary lest the storm of 
conflict overcast with clouds the calmness of brotherly love, while strength is spent in mere controversy 
which cannot adduce on either side any decisive testimonies of truth. This danger the author has not been 
careful to avoid, whose prolix dissertation you deemed worth sending to me with your former letter, that I 
might answer his arguments. 


CHAP. II 


3. Ihave not at my disposal sufficient leisure to enter on the refutation of his opinions one by one: my time 
is demanded by other and more important work. But if you devote a little more carefully to this treatise of 
an anonymous Roman author, the talents which by your letters you prove yourself to possess, and which I 
greatly love in you as God’s gift, you will see that he has not hesitated to wound by his most injurious 
language almost the whole Church of Christ, from the rising of the sun to its going down. Nay, I may say 
not almost, but absolutely, the whole Church. For he is found to have not even spared the Roman 
Christians, whose custom he seems to himself to defend; but he is not aware how the force of his 
invectives recoils upon them, for it has escaped his observation. For when arguments to prove the 
obligation to fast on the seventh day of the week fail him, he enters on a vehement blustering protest 
against the excesses of banquets and drunken revelries, and the worst licence of intoxication, as if there 
were no medium between fasting and rioting. Now if this be admitted, what good can fasting on Saturday 
do to the Romans? since on the other days on which they do not fast they must be presumed, according to 
his reasoning, to be gluttonous, and given to excess in wine. If, therefore, there is any difference between 
loading the heart with surfeiting and drunkenness, which is always sinful, and relaxing the strictness of 
fasting, with due regard to self-restraint and temperance on the other, which is done on the Lord’s day 
without censure from any Christian,—if, I say, there is a difference between these two things, let him first 
mark the distinction between the repasts of saints and the excessive eating and drinking of those whose 
god is their belly, lest he charge the Romans themselves with belonging to the latter class on the days on 


which they do not fast; and then let him inquire, not whether it is lawful to indulge in drunkenness on the 
seventh day of the week, which is not lawful on the Lord’s day, but whether it is incumbent on us to fast 
on the seventh day of the week, which we are not wont to do on the Lord’s day. 


4. This question I would wish to see him investigate, and resolve in such a manner as would not involve 
him in the guilt of openly speaking against the whole Church diffused throughout the world, with the 
exception of the Roman Christians, and hitherto a few of the Western communities. Is it, I ask, to be 
endured among the entire Eastern Christian communities, and many of those in the West, that this man 
should say of so many and so eminent servants of Christ, who on the seventh day of the week refresh 
themselves soberly and moderately with food, that they “are in the flesh, and cannot please God;” and 
that of them it is written, “Let the wicked depart from me, I will not know their way;” and that they make 
their belly their god, that they prefer Jewish rites to those of the Church, and are sons of the bondwoman; 
that they are governed not by the righteous law of God, but by their own good pleasure, consulting their 
own appetites instead of submitting to salutary restraint; also that they are carnal, and savour of death, 
and other such charges, which if he had uttered against even one servant of God, who would listen to him, 
who would not be bound to turn away from him? But now, when he assails with such reproachful and 
abusive language the Church bearing fruit and increasing throughout the whole world, and in almost all 
places observing no fast on the seventh day of the week, I warn him, whoever he is, to beware. For in 
wishing to conceal from me his name, you plainly showed your unwillingness that I should judge him. 


CHAP III 


5. “The Son of man,” he says, “is Lord of the Sabbath, and in that day it is by all means lawful to do good 
rather than do evil.” If, therefore, we do evil when we break our fast, there is no Lord’s day upon which 
we live as we should. As to his admission that the apostles did eat upon the seventh day of the week, and 
his remark upon this, that the time for their fasting had not then come, because of the Lord’s own words, 
“The days will come when the Bridegroom shall be taken away from them, and then shall the children of 
the Bridegroom fast;” since there is “a time to rejoice, and a time to mourn,” he ought first to have 
observed, that our Lord was speaking there of fasting in general, but not of fasting upon the seventh day. 
Again, when he says that by fasting grief is signified, and that by food joy is represented, why does he not 
reflect what it was which God designed to signify by that which is written, “that He rested on the seventh 
day from all His works,”—namely, that joy, and not sorrow, was set forth in that rest? Unless, perchance, 
he intends to affirm that in God’s resting and hallowing of the Sabbath, joy was signified to the Jews, but 
grief to the Christians. But God did not lay down a rule concerning fasting or eating on the seventh day of 
the week, either at the time of His hallowing that day because in it He rested from His works, or 
afterwards, when He gave precepts to the Hebrew nation concerning the observance of that day. The only 
thing enjoined on man there is, that he abstain from doing work himself, or requiring it from his servants. 
And the people of the former dispensation, accepting this rest as a shadow of things to come, obeyed the 
command by such abstinence from work as we now see practised by the Jews; not, as some suppose, 
through their being carnal, and misunderstanding what the Christians rightly understand. Nor do we 
understand this law better than the prophets, who, at the time when this was still binding, observed such 
rest on the Sabbath as the Jews believe ought to be observed to this day. Hence also it was that God 
commanded them to stone to death a man who had gathered sticks on the Sabbath; but we nowhere read 
of any one being stoned, or deemed worthy of any punishment whatever, for either fasting or eating on 
the Sabbath. Which of the two is more in keeping with rest, and which with toil, let our author himself 
decide, who has regarded joy as the portion of those who eat, and sorrow as the portion of those who fast, 
or at least has understood that these things were so regarded by the Lord, when, giving answer 
concerning fasting, He said: “Can the children of the bride-chamber mourn as long as the Bridegroom is 
with them?” 


6. Moreover, as to his assertion, that the reason of the apostles eating on the seventh day (a thing 
forbidden by the tradition of the elders) was, that the time for their fasting on that day had not come; I 
ask, if the time had not then come for the abolition of the Jewish rest from work on that day? Did not the 
tradition of the elders prohibit fasting on the one hand, and enjoin rest on the other? and.yet the disciples 
of Christ, of whom we read that they did eat on the Sabbath, did on the same day pluck the ears of corn, 
which was not then lawful, because forbidden by the tradition of the elders. Let him therefore consider 
whether it might not with more reason be said in reply to him, that the Lord desired to have these two 
things, the plucking of the ears of corn and the taking of food, done in the same day by His disciples, for 
this reason, that the former action might confute those who would prohibit all work on the seventh day, 
and the latter action confute those who would enjoin fasting on the seventh day; since by the former 
action He taught that the rest from labour was now, through the change in the dispensation, an act of 
superstition; and by the latter He intimated His will, that under both dispensations the matter of fasting 
or not was left to every man’s choice. I do not say this by way of argument in support of my view, but only 
to show how, in answer to him, things much more forcible than what he has spoken might be advanced. 


CHAP. IV 


7. “How shall we,” says our author, “escape sharing the condemnation of the Pharisee, if we fast twice in 


the week?” As if the Pharisee had been condemned for fasting twice in the week, and not for proudly 
vaunting himself above the publican. He might as well say that those also are condemned with that 
Pharisee, who give a tenth of all their possessions to the poor, for he boasted of this among his other 
works; whereas I would that it were done by many Christians, instead of a very small number, as we find. 
Or let him say, that whosoever is not an unjust man, or adulterer, or extortioner, must be condemned with 
that Pharisee, because he boasted that he was none of these; but the man who could think thus is, beyond 
question, beside himself. Moreover, if these things which the Pharisee mentioned as found in him, being 
admitted by all to be good in themselves, are not to be retained with the haughty boastfulness which was 
manifest in him, but are to be retained with the lowly piety which was not in him; by the same rule, to fast 
twice in the week is in a man such as the Pharisee unprofitable, but is in one who has humility and faith a 
religious service. Moreover, after all, the Scripture does not say that the Pharisee was condemned, but 
only that the publican was “justified rather than the other.” 


8. Again, when our author insists upon interpreting, in connection with this matter, the words of the Lord, 
“Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven,” and thinks that we cannot fulfil this precept unless we fast oftener than 
twice in the week, let him mark well that there are seven days in the week. If, then, from these any one 
subtract two, not fasting on the seventh day nor on the Lord’s day, there remain five days in which he may 
surpass the Pharisee, who fasts but twice in the week. For I think that if any man fast three times in the 
week, he already surpasses the Pharisee who fasted but twice. And if a fast is observed four times, or even 
so often as five times, passing over only the seventh day and the Lord’s day without fasting,—a practice 
observed by many through their whole lifetime, especially by those who are settled in monasteries,—by 
this not the Pharisee alone is surpassed in the labour of fasting, but that Christian also whose custom is to 
fast on the fourth, and sixth, and seventh days, as the Roman community does to a large extent. And yet 
your nameless metropolitan disputant calls such an one carnal, even though for five successive days of the 
week, excepting the seventh and the Lord’s day, he so fast as to withhold all refection from the body; as if, 
forsooth, food and drink on other days had nothing to do with the flesh, and condemns him as making a 
god of his belly, as if it was only the seventh day’s repast which entered into the belly. 


We have no compunction in passing over about eight columns here of this letter, in which Augustin 
exposes, with a tedious minuteness and with a waste of rhetoric, other feeble and irrelevant puerilities of 
the Roman author whose work Casulanus had submitted to his review. Instead of accompanying him into 
the shallow places into which he was drawn while pursuing such an insignificant foe, let us resume the 
translation at the point at which Augustin gives his own opinion regarding the question whether it is 
binding on Christians to fast on Saturday. 


CHAP. XI 


25. As to the succeeding paragraphs with which he concludes his treatise, they are, like some other things 
in it which I have not thought worthy of notice, even more irrelevant to a discussion of the question 
whether we should fast or eat on the seventh day of the week. But I leave it to yourself, especially if you 
have found any help from what I have already said, to observe and dispose of these. Having now to the 
best of my ability, and as I think sufficiently, replied to the reasonings of this author, if I be asked what is 
my own opinion in this matter, I answer, after carefully pondering the question, that in the Gospels and 
Epistles, and the entire collection of books for our instruction called the New Testament, I see that fasting 
is enjoined. But I do not discover any rule definitely laid down by the Lord or by the apostles as to days on 
which we ought or ought not to fast. And by this I am persuaded that exemption from fasting on the 
seventh day is more suitable, not indeed to obtain, but to foreshadow, that eternal rest in which the true 
Sabbath is realized, and which is obtained only by faith, and by that righteousness whereby the daughter 
of the King is all glorious within. 


26. In this question, however, of fasting or not fasting on the seventh day, nothing appears to me more 
safe and conducive to peace than the apostle’s rule: “Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not, 
and let not him which eateth not judge him that eateth:” “for neither if we eat are we the better, neither if 
we eat not are we the worse;” our fellowship with those among whom we live, and along with whom we 
live in God, being preserved undisturbed by these things. For as it is true that, in the words of the 
apostles, “it is evil for that man who eateth with offence,” it is equally true that it is evil for that man who 
fasteth with offence. Let us not therefore be like those who, seeing John the Baptist neither eating nor 
drinking, said, “He hath a devil;” but let us equally avoid imitating those who said, when they saw Christ 
eating and drinking, “Behold a man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.” After 
mentioning these sayings, the Lord subjoined a most important truth in the words, “But Wisdom is 
justified of her children;” and if you ask who these are, read what is written, “The sons of Wisdom are the 
congregation of the righteous:” they are they who, when they eat, do not despise others who do not eat; 
and when they eat not, do not judge those who eat, but who do despise and judge those who, with offence, 
either eat or abstain from eating. 


CHAP. XII 


27. As to the seventh day of the week there is less difficulty in acting on the rule above quoted, because 
both the Roman Church and some other churches, though few, near to it or remote from it, observe a fast 
on that day; but to fast on the Lord’s day is a great offence, especially since the rise of that detestable 
heresy of the Manichaeans, so manifestly and grievously contradicting the Catholic faith and the divine 
Scriptures: for the Manichaeans have prescribed to their followers the obligation of fasting upon that day; 
whence it has resulted that the fast upon the Lord’s day is regarded with the greater abhorrence. Unless, 
perchance, some one be able to continue an unbroken fast for more than a week, so as to approach as 
nearly as may be to the fast of forty days, as we have known some do; and we have even been assured by 
brethren most worthy of credit, that one person did attain to the full period of forty days. For as, in the 
time of the Old Testament fathers, Moses and Elijah did not do anything against liberty of eating on the 
seventh day of the week, when they fasted forty days; so the man who has been able to go beyond seven 
days in fasting has not chosen the Lord’s day as a day of fasting, but has only come upon it in course 
among the days for which, so far as he might be able, he had vowed to prolong his fast. If, however, a 
continuous fast is to be concluded within a week, there is no day upon which it may more suitably be 
concluded than the Lord’s day; but if the body is not refreshed until more than a week has elapsed, the 
Lord’s day is not in that case selected as a day of fasting, but is found occurring within the number of days 
for which it had seemed good to the person to make a vow. 


28. Be not moved by that which the Priscillianists (a sect very like the Manichaeans) are wont to quote as 
an argument from the Acts of the Apostles, concerning what was done by the Apostle Paul in Troas. The 
passage is as follows: “Upon the first day of the week, when the disciples came together to break bread, 
Paul preached unto them, ready to depart on the morrow; and continued his speech until midnight.” 
Afterwards, when he had come down from the supper chamber where they had been gathered together, 
that he might restore the young man who, overpowered with sleep, had fallen from the window and was 
taken up dead, the Scripture states further concerning the apostle: “When he therefore was come up 
again, and had broken bread, and eaten and talked a long while, even till break of day, so he departed.” 
Far be it from us to accept this as affirming that the apostles were accustomed to fast habitually on the 
Lord’s day. For the day now known as the Lord’s day was then called the first day of the week, as is more 
plainly seen in the Gospels; for the day of the Lord’s resurrection is called by Matthew mia sabbaton, and 
by the other three evangelists he mia (ton) sabbaton, and it is well ascertained that the same is the day 
which is now called the Lord’s day. Either, therefore, it was after the close of the seventh day that they 
had assembled,—namely, in the beginning of the night which followed, and which belonged to the Lord’s 
day, or the first day of the week,—and in this case the apostle, before proceeding to break bread with 
them, as is done in the sacrament of the body of Christ, continued his discourse until midnight, and also, 
after celebrating the sacrament, continued still speaking again to those who were assembled, being much 
pressed for time in order that he might set out at dawn upon the Lord’s day; or if it was on the first day of 
the week, at an hour before sunset on the Lord’s day, that they had assembled, the words of the text, 
“Paul preached unto them, ready to depart on the morrow,” themselves expressly state the reason for his 
prolonging his discourse,—namely, that he was about to leave them, and wished to give them ample 
instruction. The passage does not therefore prove that they habitually fasted on the Lord’s day, but only 
that it did not seem meet to the apostle to interrupt, for the sake of taking refreshment, an important 
discourse, which was listened to with the ardour of most lively interest by persons whom he was about to 
leave, and whom, on account of his many other journeyings, he visited but seldom, and perhaps on no 
other occasion than this, especially because, as subsequent events prove, he was then leaving them 
without expectation of seeing them again in this life. Nay, by this instance, it is rather proved that such 
fasting on the Lord’s day was not customary, because the writer of the history, in order to prevent this 
being thought, has taken care to state the reason why the discourse was so prolonged, that we might 
know that in an emergency dinner is not to stand in the way of more important work. But indeed the 
example of these most eager listeners goes further; for by them all bodily refreshment, not dinner only, 
but supper also, was disregarded when thirsting vehemently, not for water, but for the word of truth; and 
considering that the fountain was about to be removed from them, they drank in with unabated desire 
whatever flowed from the apostle’s lips. 


29. In that age, however, although fasting upon the Lord’s day was not usually practised, it was not so 
great an offence to the Church when, in any similar emergency to that in which Paul was at Troas, men 
did not attend to the refreshment of the body throughout the whole of the Lord’s day until midnight, or 
even until the dawn of the following morning. But now, since heretics, and especially these most impious 
Manichaeans, have begun not to observe an occasional fast upon the Lord’s day, when constrained by 
circumstances, but to prescribe such fasting as a duty binding by sacred and solemn institution, and this 
practice of theirs has become well known to Christian communities; even were such an emergency arising 
as that which the apostle experienced, I verily think that what he then did should not now be done, lest 
the harm done by the offence given should be greater than the good received from the words spoken. 
Whatever necessity may arise, or good reason, compelling a Christian to fast on the Lord’s day,—as we 
find, e.g., in the Acts of the Apostles, that in peril of shipwreck they fasted on board of the ship in which 
the apostle was for fourteen days successively, within which the Lord’s day came round twice,—we ought 
to have no hesitation in believing that the Lord’s day is not to be placed among the days of voluntary 
fasting, except in the case of one vowing to fast continuously for a period longer than a week. 


CHAP. XIII 


30. The reason why the Church prefers to appoint the fourth and sixth days of the week for fasting, is 
found by considering the gospel narrative. There we find that on the fourth day of the week the Jews took 
counsel to put the Lord to death. One day having intervened,—on the evening of which, at the close, 
namely, of the day which we call the fifth day of the week, the Lord ate the passover with His disciples,— 
He was thereafter betrayed on the night which belonged to the sixth day of the week, the day (as is 
everywhere known) of His passion. This day, beginning with the evening, was the first day of unleavened 
bread. The evangelist Matthew, however, says that the fifth day of the week was the first of unleavened 
bread, because in the evening following it the paschal supper was to be observed, at which they began to 
eat the unleavened bread, and the lamb offered in sacrifice. From which it is inferred that it was upon the 
fourth day of the week that the Lord said, “You know that after two days is the feast of the passover, and 
the Son of man is betrayed to be crucified;” and for this reason that day has been regarded as one suitable 
for fasting, because, as the evangelist immediately adds: “Then assembled together the chief priests and 
the scribes and the elders of the people unto the palace of the high priest, who is called Caiaphas, and 
consulted that they might take Jesus by subtilty and kill Him.” After the intermission of one day,—the day, 
namely, of which the evangelist writes: “Now, on the first day of the feast of unleavened bread, the 
disciples came to Jesus, saying unto Him, Where wilt Thou that we prepare for Thee to eat the passover? 
“—the Lord suffered on the sixth day of the week, as is admitted by all: wherefore the sixth day also is 
rightly reckoned a day for fasting, as fasting is symbolical of humiliation; whence it is said, “I humbled my 
soul with fasting.” 


31. The next day is the Jewish Sabbath, on which day Christ’s body rested in the grave, as in the original 
fashioning of the world God rested on that day from all His works. Hence originated that variety in the 
robe of His bride which we are now considering: some, especially the Eastern communities, preferring to 
take food on that day, that their action might be emblematic of the divine rest; others, namely the Church 
of Rome, and some churches in the West, preferring to fast on that day because of the humiliation of the 
Lord in death. Once in the year, namely at Easter, all Christians observe the seventh day of the week by 
fasting, in memory of the mourning with which the disciples, as men bereaved, lamented the death of the 
Lord (and this is done with the utmost devoutness by those who take food on the seventh day throughout 
the rest of the year); thus providing a symbolical representation of both events,—of the disciples’ sorrow 
on one seventh day in the year, and of the blessing of repose on all the others. There are two things which 
make the happiness of the just and the end of all their misery to be confidently expected, viz. death and 
the resurrection of the dead. In death is that rest of which the prophet speaks: “Come, my people, enter 
thou into thy chambers, and shut thy doors about thee: hide thyself as it were for a little moment, until the 
indignation be overpast.” In resurrection blessedness is consummated in the whole man, both body and 
soul. Hence it came to be thought that both of these things [death and resurrection] should be symbolized, 
not by the hardship of fasting, but rather by the cheerfulness of refreshment with food, excepting only the 
Easter Saturday, on which, as I have said, it had been resolved to commemorate by a more protracted fast 
the mourning of the disciples, as one of the events to be had in remembrance. 


CHAP. XIV 


32. Since, therefore (as I have said above), we do not find in the Gospels or in the apostolical writings, 
belonging properly to the revelation of the New Testament, that any law was laid down as to fasts to be 
observed on particular days; and since this is consequently one of many things, difficult to enumerate, 
which make up a variety in the robe of the King’s daughter, that is to say, of the Church,—I will tell you 
the answer given to my questions on this subject by the venerable Ambrose Bishop of Milan, by whom I 
was baptized. When my mother was with me in that city, L as being only a catechumen, felt no concern 
about these questions; but it was to her a question causing anxiety, whether she ought, after the custom of 
our own town, to fast on the Saturday, or, after the custom of the Church of Milan, not to fast. To deliver 
her from perplexity, I put the question to the man of God whom I have just named. He answered, “What 
else can I recommend to others than what I do myself?” When I thought that by this he intended simply to 
prescribe to us that we should take food on Saturdays—for I knew this to be his own practice—he, 
following me, added these words: “When I am here I do not fast on Saturday; but when I am at Rome I do: 
whatever church you may come to, conform to its custom, if you would avoid either receiving or giving 
offence.” This reply I reported to my mother, and it satisfied her, so that she scrupled not to comply with 
it; and I have myself followed the same rule. Since, however, it happens, especially in Africa, that one 
church, or the churches within the same district, may have some members who fast and others who do not 
fast on the seventh day, it seems to me best to adopt in each congregation the custom of those to whom 
authority in its government has been committed. Wherefore, if you are quite willing to follow my advice, 
especially because in regard to this matter I have spoken at greater length than was necessary, do not in 
this resist your own bishop, but follow his practice without scruple or debate. 


LETTER XXXVII 


(A.D. 397.) 


To Simplicianus, My Lord Most Blessed, and My Father Most Worthy of Being Cherished with Respect and 
Sincere Affection, Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. I received the letter which your Holiness kindly sent,—a letter full of occasions of much joy to me, 
because assuring me that you remember me, that you love me as you used to do, and that you take great 
pleasure in every one of the gifts which the Lord has in His compassion been pleased to bestow on me. In 
reading that letter, I have eagerly welcomed the fatherly affection which flows from your benignant heart 
towards me: and this I have not found for the first time, as something short-lived and new, but long ago 
proved and well known, my lord, most blessed, and most worthy of being cherished with respect and 
sincere love. 


2. Whence comes so great a recompense for the literary labour given by me to the writing of a few books 
as this, that your Excellency should condescend to read them? Is it not that the Lord, to whom my soul is 
devoted, has purposed thus to comfort me under my anxieties, and to lighten the fear with which in such 
labour I cannot but be exercised, lest, notwithstanding the evenness of the plain of truth, I stumble 
through want either of knowledge or of caution? For when what I write meets your approval, I know by 
whom it is approved, for I know who dwells in you; and the Giver and Dispenser of all spiritual gifts 
designs by your approbation to confirm my obedience to Him. For whatever in these writings of mine 
merits your approbation is from God, who has by me as His instrument said, “Let it be done,” and it was 
done; and in your approval God has pronounced that what was done is “good.” 


3. As for the questions which you have condescended to command me to resolve, even if through the 
dulness of my mind I did not understand them, I might through the assistance of your merits find an 
answer to them. This only I ask, that on account of my weakness you intercede with God for me, and that 
whatever writings of mine come into your sacred hands, whether on the topics to which you have in a 
manner so kind and fatherly directed my attention, or on any others, you will not only take pains to read 
them, but also accept the charge of reviewing and correcting them; for I acknowledge the mistakes which 
I myself have made, as readily as the gifts which God has bestowed on me. 


LETTER XXXVIII 


(A.D. 397.) 


To His Brother Profuturus Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. As for my spirit, I am well, through the Lord’s good pleasure, and the strength which He condescends 
to impart; but as for my body, I am confined to bed. I can neither walk, nor stand, nor sit, because of the 
pain and swelling of a boil or tumour. But even in such a case, since this is the will of the Lord, what else 
can I say than that I am well? For if we do not wish that which He is pleased to do, we ought rather to 
take blame to ourselves than to think that He could err in anything which He either does or suffers to be 
done. All this you know well; but what shall I more willingly say to you than the things which I say to 
myself, seeing that you are to me a second self? I commend therefore both my days and my nights to your 
pious intercessions. Pray for me, that I may not waste my days through want of self-control, and that I 
may bear my nights with patience: pray that, though I walk in the midst of the shadow of death, the Lord 
may so be with me that I shall fear no evil. 


2. You have heard, doubtless, of the death of the aged Megalius, for it is now twenty-four days since he 
put off this mortal body. I wish to know, if possible, whether you have seen, as you proposed, his successor 
in the primacy. We are not delivered from offences, but it is equally true that we are not deprived of our 
refuge; our griefs do not cease, but our consolations are equally abiding. And well do you know, my 
excellent brother, how, in the midst of such offences, we must watch lest hatred of any one gain a hold 
upon the heart, and so not only hinder us from praying to God with the door of our chamber closed, but 
also shut the door against God Himself; for hatred of another insidiously creeps upon us, while no one 
who is angry considers his anger to be unjust. For anger habitually cherished against any one becomes 
hatred, since the sweetness which is mingled with what appears to be righteous anger makes us detain it 
longer than we ought in the vessel, until the whole is soured, and the vessel itself is spoiled. Wherefore it 
is much better for us to forbear from anger, even when one has given us just occasion for it, than, 
beginning with what seems just anger against any one, to fall, through this occult tendency of passion, 
into hating him. We are wont to say that, in entertaining strangers, it is much better to bear the 
inconvenience of receiving a bad man than to run the risk of having a good man shut out, through our 
caution lest any bad man be admitted; but in the passions of the soul the opposite rule holds true. For it is 
incomparably more for our soul’s welfare to shut the recesses of the heart against anger, even when it 
knocks with a just claim for admission, than to admit that which it will be most difficult to expel, and 
which will rapidly grow from a mere sapling to a strong tree. Anger dares to increase with boldness more 
suddenly than men suppose, for it does not blush in the dark, when the sun has gone down upon it. You 
will understand with how great care and anxiety I write these things, if you consider the things which 
lately on a certain journey you said to me. 


3. I salute my brother Severus, and those who are with him. I would perhaps write to them also, if the 
limited time before the departure of the bearer permitted me. I beseech you also to assist me in 
persuading our brother Victor (to whom I desire through your Holiness to express my thanks for his 
informing me of his setting out to Constantina) not to refuse to return by way of Calama, on account of a 


business known to him, in which I have to bear a very heavy burden in the importunate urgency of the 
elder Nectarius concerning it; he gave me his promise to this effect. Farewell! 


LETTER XXxIX 


(A.D. 397.) 


To My Lord Augustin, a Father Truly Holy and Most Blessed, Jerome Sends Greeting in Christ. 


CHAP. I 


1. Last year I sent by the hand of our brother, the subdeacon Asterius, a letter conveying to your 
Excellency a salutation due to you, and readily rendered by me; and I think that my letter was delivered to 
you. I now write again, by my holy brother the deacon Praesidius, begging you in the first place not to 
forget me, and in the second place to receive the bearer of this letter, whom I commend to you with the 
request that you recognise him as one very near and dear to me, and that you encourage and help him in 
whatever way his circumstances may demand; not that he is in need of anything (for Christ has amply 
endowed him), but that he is most eagerly desiring the friendship of good men, and thinks that in securing 
this he obtains the most valuable blessing. His design in travelling to the West you may learn from his own 
lips. 


CHAP. II 


2. As for us, established here in our monastery, we feel the shock of waves on every side, and are 
burdened with the cares of our lot as pilgrims. But we believe in Him who hath said, “Be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world,” and are confident that by His grace and guidance we shall prevail against our 
adversary the devil. 


I beseech you to give my respectful salutation to the holy and venerable brother, our father Alypius. The 
brethren who, with me, devote themselves to serve the Lord in this monastery, salute you warmly. May 
Christ our Almighty God guard you from harm, and keep you mindful of me, my lord and father truly holy 
and venerable. 


LETTER XL 


(A.D. 397.) 


To My Lord Much Beloved, and Brother Worthy of Being Honoured and Embraced with the Most Sincere 
Devotion of Charity, My Fellow-Presbyter Jerome, Augustin Sends Greeting. 


CHAP. I 


1. I thank you that, instead of a mere formal salutation, you wrote me a letter, though it was much shorter 
than I would desire to have from you; since nothing that comes from you is tedious, however much time it 
may demand. Wherefore, although I am beset with great anxieties about the affairs of others, and that, 
too, in regard to secular matters, I would find it difficult to pardon the brevity of your letter, were it not 
that I consider that it was written in reply to a yet shorter letter of my own. Address yourself, therefore, I 
entreat you, to that exchange of letters by which we may have fellowship, and may not permit the distance 
which separates us to keep us wholly apart from each other; though we are in the Lord bound together by 
the unity of the Spirit, even when our pens rest and we are silent. The books in which you have laboured 
to bring treasures from the Lord’s storehouse give me almost a complete knowledge of you. For if I may 
not say, “I know you,” because I have not seen your face, it may with equal truth be said that you do not 
know yourself, for you cannot see your own face. If, however, it is this alone which constitutes your 
acquaintance with yourself, that you know your own mind, we also have no small knowledge of it through 
your writings, in studying which we bless God that to yourself, to us, to all who read your works, He has 
given you as you are. 


CHAP. II 


2. It is not long since, among other things, a certain book of yours came into my hands, the name of which 
I do not yet know, for the manuscript itself had not the title written, as is customary, on the first page. The 
brother with whom it was found said that its title is Epitaphium,—a name which we might believe you to 
have approved, if we found in the work a notice of the lives or writings of those only who are deceased. 
Inasmuch, however, as mention is there made of the works of some who were at the time when it was 
written, or are even now, alive, we wonder why you either gave this title to it, or permitted others to 
believe that you had done so. The book itself has our complete approval as a useful work. 


CHAP III 


3. In your exposition of the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians I have found one thing which causes me much 
concern. For if it be the case that statements untrue in themselves, but made, as it were, out of a sense of 
duty in the interest of religion, have been admitted into the Holy Scriptures, what authority will be left to 
them? If this be conceded, what sentence can be produced from these Scriptures, by the weight of which 
the wicked obstinacy of error can be broken down? For as soon as you have produced it, if it be disliked 
by him who contends with you, he will reply that, in the passage alleged, the writer was uttering a 
falsehood under the pressure of some honourable sense of duty. And where will any one find this way of 
escape impossible, if it be possible for men to say and believe that, after introducing his narrative with 
these words, “The things which I write unto you, behold, before God, I lie not,” the apostle lied when he 
said of Peter and Barnabas, “I saw that they walked not uprightly, according to the truth of the gospel “? 
For if they did walk uprightly, Paul wrote what was false; and if he wrote what was false here, when did he 
say what was true? Shall he be supposed to say what is true when his teaching corresponds with the 
predilection of his reader, and shall everything which runs counter to the impressions of the reader be 
reckoned a falsehood uttered by him under a sense of duty? It will be impossible to prevent men from 
finding reasons for thinking that he not only might have uttered a falsehood, but was bound to do so, if we 
admit this canon of interpretation. There is no need for many words in pursuing this argument, especially 
in writing to you, for whose wisdom and prudence enough has already been said. I would by no means be 
so arrogant as to attempt to enrich by my small coppers your mind, which by the divine gift is golden; and 
none is more able than yourself to revise and correct that work to which I have referred. 


CHAP. IV 


4. You do not require me to teach you in what sense the apostle says, “To the Jews I became as a Jew, that 
I might gain the Jews,” and other such things in the same passage, which are to be ascribed to the 
compassion of pitying love, not the artifices of intentional deceit. For he that ministers to the sick 
becomes as if he were sick himself; not, indeed, falsely pretending to be under the fever, but considering, 
with the mind of one truly sympathizing, what he would wish done for himself if he were in the sick man’s 
place. Paul was indeed a Jew; and when he had become a Christian, he had not abandoned those Jewish 
sacraments which that people had received in the right way, and for a certain appointed time. Therefore, 
even although he was an apostle of Christ, he took part in observing these; but with this view, that he 
might show that they were in no wise hurtful to those who, even after they had believed in Christ, desired 
to retain the ceremonies which by the law they had learned from their fathers; provided only that they did 
not build on these their hope of salvation, since the salvation which was foreshadowed in these has now 
been brought in by the Lord Jesus. For the same reason, he judged that these ceremonies should by no 
means be made binding on the Gentile converts, because, by imposing a heavy and superfluous burden, 
they might turn aside from the faith those who were unaccustomed to them. 


5. The thing, therefore, which he rebuked in Peter was not his observing the customs handed down from 
his fathers—which Peter, if he wished, might do without being chargeable with deceit or inconsistency, for, 
though now superfluous, these customs were not hurtful to one who had been accustomed to them—but 
his compelling the Gentiles to observe Jewish ceremonies, which he could not do otherwise than by so 
acting in regard to them as if their observance was, even after the Lord’s coming, still necessary to 
salvation, against which truth protested through the apostolic office of Paul. Nor was the Apostle Peter 
ignorant of this, but he did it through fear of those who were of the circumcision. Manifestly, therefore, 
Peter was truly corrected, and Paul has given a true narrative of the event, unless, by the admission of a 
falsehood here, the authority of the Holy Scriptures given for the faith of all coming generations is to be 
made wholly uncertain and wavering. For it is neither possible nor suitable to state within the compass of 
a letter how great and how unutterably evil must be the consequences of such a concession. It might, 
however, be shown seasonably, and with less hazard, if we were conversing together. 


6. Paul had forsaken everything peculiar to the Jews that was evil, especially this: “That, being ignorant of 
God’s righteousness, and going about to establish their own righteousness, they had not submitted 
themselves unto the righteousness of God.” In this, moreover, he differed from them: that after the 
passion and resurrection of Christ, in whom had been given and made manifest the mystery of grace, 
according to the order of Melchizedek, they still considered it binding on them to celebrate, not out of 
mere reverence for old customs, but as necessary to salvation, the sacraments of the old economy, which 
were indeed at one time necessary, else had it been unprofitable and vain for the Maccabees to suffer 
martyrdom, as they did, for their adherence to them. Lastly, in this also Paul differed from the Jews: that 
they persecuted the Christian preachers of grace as enemies of the law. These and all similar errors and 
sins he declares that he “counted but loss and dung that he might win Christ;” but he does not, in so 
saying, disparage the ceremonies of the Jewish law, if only they were observed after the custom of their 
fathers, in the way in which he himself observed them, without regarding them as necessary to salvation, 
and not in the way in which the Jews affirmed that they must be observed, nor in the exercise of deceptive 
dissimulation such as he had rebuked in Peter. For if Paul observed these sacraments in order, by 
pretending to be a Jew, to gain the Jews, why did he not also take part with the Gentiles in heathen 
sacrifices, when to them that were without law he became as without law, that he might gain them also? 
The explanation is found in this, that he took part in the Jewish sacrifices, as being himself by birth a Jew; 


and that when he said all this which I have quoted, he meant, not that he pretended to be what he was 
not, but that he felt with true compassion that he must bring such help to them as would be needful for 
himself if he were involved in their error. Herein he exercised not the subtlety of a deceiver, but the 
sympathy of a compassionate deliverer. In the same passage the apostle has stated the principle more 
generally: “To the weak became I as weak, that I might gain the weak; I am made all things to all men, 
that I might by all means save some,”—the latter clause of which guides us to understand the former as 
meaning that he showed himself one who pitied the weakness of another as much as if it had been his 
own. For when he said, “Who is weak, and I am not weak?” he did not wish it to be supposed that he 
pretended to suffer the infirmity of another, but rather that he showed it by sympathy. 


7. Wherefore I beseech you, apply to the correction and emendation of that book a frank and truly 
Christian severity, and chant what the Greeks call palinodia. For incomparably more lovely than the 
Grecian Helen is Christian truth: In her defence, our martyrs have fought against Sodom with more 
courage than the heroes of Greece displayed against Troy for Helen’s sake. I do not say this in order that 
you may recover the faculty of spiritual sight,—far be it from me to say that you have lost it!—but that, 
having eyes both clear and quick in discernment, you may turn them towards that from which, in 
unaccountable dissimulation, you have turned them away, refusing to see the calamitous consequences 
which would follow on our once admitting that a writer of the divine books could in any part of his work 
honourably and piously utter a falsehood. 


CHAP. V 


8. I had written some time ago a letter to you on this subject, which was not delivered to you, because the 
bearer to whom it was entrusted did not finish his journey to you. From it I may quote a thought which 
occurred to me while I was dictating it, and which I ought not to omit in this letter, in order that, if your 
opinion is still different from mine, and is better, you may readily forgive the anxiety which has moved me 
to write. It is this: If your opinion is different, and is according to truth (for only in that case can it be 
better than mine), you will grant that “a mistake of mine, which is in the interest of truth, cannot deserve 
great blame, if indeed it deserves blame at all, when it is possible for you to use truth in the interest of 
falsehood without doing wrong.” 


9. As to the reply which you were pleased to give me concerning Origen, I did not need to be told that we 
should, not only in ecclesiastical writers, but in all others, approve and commend what we find right and 
true, but reject and condemn what we find false and mischievous. What I craved from your wisdom and 
learning (and I still crave it), was that you should acquaint us definitely with the points in which that 
remarkable man is proved to have departed from the belief of the truth. Moreover, in that book in which 
you have mentioned all the ecclesiastical writers whom you could remember, and their works, it would, I 
think, be a more convenient arrangement if, after naming those whom you know to be heretics (since you 
have chosen not to pass them without notice), you would add in what respect their doctrine is to be 
avoided. Some of these heretics also you have omitted, and I would fain know on what grounds. If, 
however, perchance it has been from a desire not to enlarge that volume unduly that you refrained from 
adding to a notice of heretics, the statement of the things in which the Catholic Church has authoritatively 
condemned them, I beg you not to grudge bestowing on this subject, to which with humility and brotherly 
love I direct your attention, a portion of that literary labour by which already, by the grace of the Lord our 
God, you have in no small measure stimulated and assisted the saints in the study of the Latin tongue, and 
publish in one small book (if your other occupations permit you) a digest of the perverse dogmas of all the 
heretics who up to this time have, through arrogance, or ignorance, or self-will, attempted to subvert the 
simplicity of the Christian faith; a work most necessary for the information of those who are prevented, 
either by lack of leisure or by their not knowing the Greek language, from reading and understanding so 
many things. I would urge my request at greater length, were it not that this is commonly a sign of 
misgivings as to the benevolence of the party from whom a favour is sought. Meanwhile I cordially 
recommend to your goodwill in Christ our brother Paulus, to whose high standing in these regions I bear 
before God willing testimony. 


LETTER XLI 
(A.D. 397.) 


To Father Aurelius, Our Lord Most Blessed and Worthy of Veneration, Our Brother Most Sincerely 
Beloved, and Our Partner in the Sacerdotal Office, Alypius and Augustin Send Greeting in the Lord. 


1. “Our mouth is filled with laughter, and our tongue with singing,” by your letter informing us that, by 
the help of that God whose inspiration guided you, you have carried into effect your pious purpose 
concerning all our brethren in orders, and especially concerning the regular delivering of a sermon to the 
people in your presence by the presbyters, through whose tongues thus engaged your love sounds louder 
in the hearts than their voice does in the ears of men. Thanks be unto God! Is there anything better for us 
to have in our heart, or utter with our lips, or record with our pen, than this? Thanks be unto God! No 
other phrase is more easily spoken, and nothing more pleasant in sound, profound in significance, and 
profitable in practice, than this. Thanks be unto God, who has endowed you with a heart so true to the 


interests of your sons, and who has brought to light what you had latent in the inner soul, beyond the 
reach of human eye, giving you not only the will to do good, but the means of realizing your desires. So be 
it, certainly so be it! let these works shine before men, that they may see them, and rejoice and glorify 
your Father in heaven. In such things delight yourself in the Lord; and may your prayers for these 
presbyters be graciously heard on their behalf by Him whose voice you do not consider it beneath you to 
hear when He speaks by them! May they go on, and walk, yea, run in the way of the Lord! May the small 
and the great be blessed together, being made glad by those who say unto them, “Let us go into the house 
of the Lord!” Let the stronger lead; let the weaker imitate their example, being followers of them, as they 
are of Christ. May we all be as ants pursuing eagerly the path of holy industry, as bees labouring amidst 
the fragrance of holy duty; and may fruit be brought forth in patience by the saving grace of stedfastness 
unto the end! May the Lord “not suffer us to be tempted above that we are able, but with the temptation 
may He make a way to escape, that we may be able to bear it”! 


2. Pray for us: we value your prayers as worthy to be heard, since you go to God with so great an offering 
of unfeigned love, and of praise brought to Him by your works. Pray that in us also these works may shine, 
for He to whom you pray knows with what fulness of joy we behold them shining in you. Such are our 
desires; such are the abounding comforts which in the multitude of our thoughts within us delight our 
souls. It is so now because such is the promise of God; and as He hath promised, so shall it be in the time 
to come. We beseech you, by Him who hath blessed you, and has by you bestowed this blessing on the 
people whom you serve, to order any of the presbyters’ sermons which you please to be transcribed, and 
after revisal sent to us. For I on my part am not neglecting what you required of me; and as I have written 
often before, I am still longing to know what you think of Tychonius’ seven Rules or Keys. 


We warmly commend to you our brother Hilarinus, leading physician and magistrate of Hippo. As to our 
brother Romanus, we know how actively you are exerting yourself on his behalf, and that we need ask 
nothing but that God may prosper your endeavours. 


LETTER XLII 


(A.D. 397.) 


To Paulinus and Therasia, My Brother and Sister in Christ, Worthy of Respect and Praise, Most Eminent 
for Piety, Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


Could this have been hoped or expected by us, that now by our brother Severus we should have to claim 
the answer which your love has not yet written to us, so long and so impatiently desiring your reply? Why 
have we been doomed through two summers (and these in the parched land of Africa) to bear this thirst? 
What more can I say? O generous man, who art daily giving away what is your own, be just, and pay what 
is a debt to us. Perhaps the reason of your long delay is your desire to finish and transmit to me that book 
against heathen worship, in writing which I had heard that you were engaged, and for which I had 
expressed a very earnest desire. O that you might by so rich a feast satisfy the hunger which has been 
sharpened by fasting (so far as your pen was concerned) for more than a year! but if this be not yet 
prepared, our complaints will not cease unless meanwhile you prevent us from being famished before that 
is finished. Salute our brethren, especially Romanus and Agilis. From this place all who are with me salute 
you, and they would be less provoked by your delay in writing if they loved you less than they do. 


LETTER XLII 


(A.D. 397.) 


To Glorius, Eleusius, the Two Felixes, Grammaticus, and All Others to Whom This May Be Acceptable, My 
Lords Most Beloved and Worthy of Praise, Augustin Sends Greeting. 


CHAP. I 


1. The Apostle Paul hath said: “A man that is an heretic after the first and second admonition reject, 
knowing that he that is such is subverted and sinneth, being condemned of himself.” But though the 
doctrine which men hold be false and perverse, if they do not maintain it with passionate obstinacy, 
especially when they have not devised it by the rashness of their own presumption, but have accepted it 
from parents who had been misguided and had fallen into error, and if they are with anxiety seeking the 
truth, and are prepared to be set right when they have found it, such men are not to be counted heretics. 
Were it not that I believe you to be such, perhaps I would not write to you. And yet even in the case of a 
heretic, however puffed up with odious conceit, and insane through the obstinacy of his wicked resistance 
to truth, although we warn others to avoid him, so that he may not deceive the weak and inexperienced, 
we do not refuse to strive by every means in our power for his correction. On this ground I wrote even to 
some of the chief of the Donatists, not indeed letters of communion, which on account of their perversity 
they have long ceased to receive from the undivided Catholic Church which is spread throughout the 
world, but letters of a private kind, such as we may send even to pagans. These letters, however, though 
they have sometimes read them, they have not been willing, or perhaps it is more probable, have not been 


able, to answer. In these cases, it seems to me that I have discharged the obligation laid on me by that 
love which the Holy Spirit teaches us to render, not only to our own, but to all, saying by the apostle: “The 
Lord make you to increase and abound in love one toward another, and toward all men.” In another place 
we are warned that those who are of a different opinion from us must be corrected with meekness, “if God 
peradventure will give them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth, and that they may recover 
themselves out of the snare of the devil, who are taken captive by him at his will.” 


2. I have said these things by way of preface, lest any one should think, because you are not of our 
communion, that I have been influenced by forwardness rather than consideration in sending this letter, 
and in desiring thus to confer with you regarding the welfare of the soul; though I believe that, if I were 
writing to you about an affair of property, or the settlement of some dispute about money, no one would 
find fault with me. So precious is this world in the esteem of men, and so small is the value which they set 
upon themselves! This letter, therefore, shall be a witness in my vindication at the bar of God, who knows 
the spirit in which I write, and who has said: “Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
sons of God.” 


CHAP. II 


3. I beg you, therefore, to call to mind that, when I was in your town, and was discussing with you a little 
concerning the communion of Christian unity, certain Acts were brought forward by you, from which a 
statement was read aloud that about seventy bishops condemned Caecilianus, formerly our Bishop of 
Carthage, along with his colleagues, and those by whom he was ordained. In the same Acts was given a 
full account of the case of Felix of Aptunga, as one singularly odious and criminal. When all these had 
been read, I answered that it was not to be wondered at if the men who then caused that schism, and who 
did not scruple to tamper with Acts, thought that it was right to condemn those against whom they had 
been instigated by envious and wicked men, although the sentence was passed without deliberation, in 
the absence of the parties condemned, and without acquainting them with the matter laid to their charge. 
I added that we have other ecclesiastical Acts, according to which Secundus of Tigisis, who was for the 
time Primate of Numidia, left those who, being there present, confessed themselves traditors to the 
judgment of God, and permitted them to remain in the episcopal sees which they then occupied; and I 
stated that the names of these men are in the list of those who condemned Caecilianus, and that this 
Secundus himself was president of the Council in which he secured the condemnation of those who, being 
absent, were accused as traditors, by the votes of those whom he pardoned when, being present, they 
confessed the same crime. 


4.1 then said that some time after the ordination of Majorinus, whom they with impious wickedness set up 
against Caecilianus, raising one altar against another, and rending with infatuated contentiousness the 
unity of Christ, they applied to Constantine, who was then emperor, to appoint bishops to act as judges 
and arbiters concerning the questions which, having arisen in Africa, disturbed the peace of the Church. 
This having been done, Caecilianus and those who had sailed from Africa to accuse him being present, 
and the case tried by Melchiades, who was then Bishop of Rome, along with the assessors whom at the 
request of the Donatists the Emperor had sent, nothing could be proved against Caecilianus; and thus, 
while he was confirmed in his episcopal see, Donatus, who was present as his opponent, was condemned. 
After all this, when they all still persevered in the obstinacy of their most sinful schism, the Emperor being 
appealed to, took pains to have the matter again more carefully examined and settled at Arles. They, 
however, declining an ecclesiastical decision, appealed to Constantine himself to hear their cause. When 
this trial came on, both parties being present, Caecilianus was pronounced innocent, and they retired 
vanquished; but they still persisted in the same perversity. At the same time the case of Felix of Aptunga 
was not forgotten, and he too was acquitted of the crimes laid to his charge, after an investigation by the 
proconsul at the order of the same prince. 


5. Since, however, I was only saying these things, not reading from the record, I seemed to you to be 
doing less than my earnestness had led you to expect. Perceiving this, I sent at once for that which I had 
promised to read. While I went on to visit the Church at Gelizi, intending to return thence to you, all these 
Acts were brought to you before two days had passed, and were read to you, as you know, so far as time 
permitted, in one day. We read first how Secundus of Tigisis did not dare to depose his colleagues in office 
who confessed themselves to be traditors; but afterwards, by the help of these very men, dared to 
condemn, without their confessing the crime, and in their absence, Caecilianus and others who were his 
colleagues. And we next read the proconsular Acts in which Felix was, after a most thorough 
investigation, proved innocent. These, as you will remember, were read in the forenoon. In the afternoon I 
read to you their petition to Constantine, and the ecclesiastical record of the proceedings in Rome of the 
judges whom he appointed, by which the Donatists were condemned, and Caecilianus confirmed in his 
episcopal dignity. In conclusion, I read the letters of the Emperor Constantine, in which the evidence of all 
these things was established beyond all possibility of dispute. 


CHAP III 


6. What more do you ask, sirs? what more do you ask? The matter in question here is not your gold and 


silver; it is not your land, nor property, nor bodily health that is at stake. I appeal to your souls concerning 
their obtaining eternal life, and escaping eternal death. At length awake! I am not handling an obscure 
question, nor searching into some hidden mystery, for the investigation of which capacity is found in no 
human intellect, or at least in only a few: the thing is clear as day. Is anything more obvious? could 
anything be more quickly seen? I affirm that parties innocent and absent were condemned by a Council, 
very numerous indeed, but hasty in their decisions. I prove this by the proconsular Acts, in which that 
man was wholly cleared from the charge of being a traditor, whom the Acts of the Council which your 
party brought forward proclaimed as most specially guilty. I affirm further, that the sentence against those 
who were Said to be traditors was passed by men who had confessed themselves guilty of that very crime. 
I prove this by the ecclesiastical Acts in which the names of those men are set forth, to whom Secundus of 
Tigisis, professing a desire to preserve peace, granted pardon of a crime which he knew them to have 
committed, and by whose help he afterwards, notwithstanding the destruction of peace, passed sentence 
upon others of whose crime he had no evidence; whereby he made it manifest that in the former decision 
he had been moved, not by a regard for peace, but by fear for himself. For Purpurius, Bishop of Limata, 
had alleged against him that he himself, when he had been put in custody by a curator and his soldiers, in 
order to compel him to give up the Scriptures, was let go, doubtless not without paying a price, in either 
giving up something, or ordering others to do so for him. He, fearing that this suspicion might be easily 
enough confirmed, having obtained the advice of Secundus the younger, his own kinsman, and having 
consulted all his colleagues in the episcopal office, remitted crimes which required no proof to be judged 
by God, and in so doing appeared to be protecting the peace of the Church: which was false, for he was 
only protecting himself. 


7. For if, in truth, regard for peace had any place in his heart, he would not afterwards at Carthage have 
joined those traditors whom he had left to the judgment of God when they were present, and confessed 
their fault, in passing sentence for the same crime upon others who were absent, and against whom no 
one had proved the charge. He was bound, moreover, to be the more afraid on that occasion of disturbing 
the peace, inasmuch as Carthage was a great and famous city, from which any evil originating there might 
extend, as from the head of the body, throughout all Africa. Carthage was also near to the countries 
beyond the sea, and distinguished by illustrious renown, so that it had a bishop of more than ordinary 
influence, who could afford to disregard even a number of enemies conspiring against him, because he 
saw himself united by letters of communion both to the Roman Church, in which the supremacy of an 
apostolic chair has always flourished, and to all other lands from which Africa itself received the gospel, 
and was prepared to defend himself before these Churches if his adversaries attempted to cause an 
alienation of them from him. Seeing, therefore, that Caecilianus declined to come before his colleagues, 
whom he perceived or suspected (or, as they affirm, pretended to suspect) to be biassed by his enemies 
against the real merits of his case, it was all the more the duty of Secundus, if he wished to be the 
guardian of true peace, to prevent the condemnation in their absence of those who had wholly declined to 
compear at their bar. For it was not a matter concerning presbyters or deacons or clergy of inferior order, 
but concerning colleagues who might refer their case wholly to the judgment of other bishops, especially 
of apostolical churches, in which the sentence passed against them in their absence would have no 
weight, since they had not deserted their tribunal after having compeared before it, but had always 
declined compearance because of the suspicions which they entertained. 


8. This consideration ought to have weighed much with Secundus, who was at that time Primate, if his 
desire, as president of the Council, was to promote peace; for he might perhaps have quieted or 
restrained the mouths of those who were raging against men who were absent, if he had spoken thus: “Ye 
see, brethren, how after so great havoc of persecution peace has been given to us, through God’s mercy, 
by the princes of this world; surely we, being Christians and bishops, ought not to break up the Christian 
unity which even pagan enemies have ceased to assail. Either, therefore, let us leave to God, as Judge, all 
those cases which the calamity of a most troublous time has brought upon the Church; or if there be some 
among you who have such certain knowledge of the guilt of other parties, that they are able to bring 
against them a definite indictment, and prove it if they plead not guilty, and who also shrink from having 
communion with such persons, let them hasten to our brethren and peers, the bishops of the churches 
beyond the sea, and present to them in the first place a complaint concerning the conduct and contumacy 
of the accused, as having through consciousness of guilt declined the jurisdiction of their peers in Africa, 
so that by these foreign bishops they may be summoned to compear and answer before them regarding 
the things laid to their charge. If they disobey this summons, their criminality and obduracy will become 
known to those other bishops; and by a synodical letter sent in their name to all parts of the world 
throughout which the Church of Christ is now extended, the parties accused will be excluded from 
communion with all churches, in order to prevent the springing up of error in the see of the Church at 
Carthage. When that has been done, and these men have been separated from the whole Church, we shall 
without fear ordain another bishop over the community in Carthage; whereas, if now another bishop be 
ordained by us, communion will most probably be withheld from him by the Church beyond the sea, 
because they will not recognise the validity of the deposition of the bishop, whose ordination was 
everywhere acknowledged, and with whom letters of communion had been exchanged; and thus, through 
our undue eagerness to pronounce without deliberation a final sentence, the great scandal of schism 
within the Church, when it has rest from without, may arise, and we may be found presuming to set up 
another altar, not against Caecilianus, but against the universal Church, which, uninformed of our 
procedure, would still hold communion with him.” 


9. If any one had been disposed to reject sound and equitable counsels such as these, what could he have 
done? or how could he have procured the condemnation of any one of his absent peers, when he could not 
have any decisions with the authority of the Council, seeing that the Primate was opposed to him? And if 
such a serious revolt against the authority of the Primate himself arose, that some were resolved to 
condemn at once those whose case he desired to postpone, how much better would it have been for him to 
separate himself by dissent from such quarrelsome and factious men, than from the communion of the 
whole world! But because there were no charges which could be proved at the bar of foreign bishops 
against Caecilianus and those who took part in his ordination, those who condemned them were not 
willing to delay passing sentence; and when they had pronounced it, were not at any pains to intimate to 
the Church beyond the sea the names of those in Africa with whom, as condemned traditors, she should 
avoid communion. For if they had attempted this, Caecilianus and the others would have defended 
themselves, and would have vindicated their innocence against their false accusers by a most thorough 
trial before the ecclesiastical tribunal of bishops beyond the sea. 


10. Our belief concerning that perverse and unjust Council is, that it was composed chiefly of traditors 
whom Secundus of Tigisis had pardoned on their confession of guilt; and who, when a rumour had gone 
abroad that some had been guilty of delivering up the sacred books, sought to turn aside suspicion from 
themselves by bringing a calumny upon others, and to escape the detection of their crime, through 
surrounding themselves with a cloud of lying rumours, when men throughout all Africa, believing their 
bishops, said what was false concerning innocent men, that they had been condemned at Carthage as 
traditors. Whence you perceive, my beloved friends, how that which some of your party affirmed to be 
improbable could indeed happen, viz. that the very men who had confessed their own guilt as traditors, 
and had obtained the remission of their case to the divine tribunal, afterwards took part in judging and 
condemning others who, not being present to defend themselves, were accused of the same crime. For 
their own guilt made them more eagerly embrace an opportunity by which they might overwhelm others 
with a groundless accusation, and by thus finding occupation for the tongues of men, which screen their 
own misdeeds from investigation. Moreover, if it were inconceivable that a man should condemn in 
another the wrong which he had himself done, the Apostle Paul would not have had occasion to say: 
“Therefore thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art that judgest: for wherein thou judgest 
another, thou condemnest thyself; for thou that judgest doest the same things.” This is exactly what these 
men did, so that the words of the apostle may be fully and appropriately applied to them. 


11. Secundus, therefore, was not acting in the interests of peace and unity when he remitted to the divine 
tribunal the crimes which these men confessed: for, if so, he would have been much more careful to 
prevent a schism at Carthage, when there were none present to whom he might be constrained to grant 
pardon of a crime which they confessed; when, on the contrary, all that the preservation of peace 
demanded was a refusal to condemn those who were absent. They would have acted unjustly to these 
innocent men, had they even resolved to pardon them, when they were not proved guilty, and had not 
confessed the guilt, but were actually not present at all. For the guilt of a man is established beyond 
question when he accepts a pardon. How much more outrageous and blind were they who thought that 
they had power to condemn for crimes which, as unknown, they could not even have forgiven! In the 
former case, crimes that were known were remitted to the divine arbitration, lest others should be 
inquired into; in the latter case, crimes that were not known were made ground of condemnation, that 
those which were known might be concealed. But it will be said, the crime of Caecilianus and the others 
was known. Even if I were to admit this, the fact of their absence ought to have protected them from such 
a sentence. For they were not chargeable with deserting a tribunal before which they had never stood; 
nor was the Church so exclusively represented in these African bishops, that in refusing to appear before 
them they could be supposed to decline all ecclesiastical jurisdiction. For there remained thousands of 
bishops in countries beyond the sea, before whom it was manifest that those who seemed to distrust their 
peers in Africa and Numidia could be tried. Have you forgotten what Scripture commands: “Blame no one 
before you have examined him; and when you have examined him, let your correction be just”? If, then, 
the Holy Spirit has forbidden us to blame or correct any one before we have questioned him, how much 
greater is the crime of not merely blaming or correcting, but actually condemning men who, being absent, 
could not be examined as to the charges brought against them! 


12. Moreover, as to the assertion of these judges, that though the parties accused were absent, having not 
fled from trial, but always avowed their distrust of that faction, and declined to appear before them, the 
crimes for which they condemned them were well known; I ask, my brethren, how did they know them? 
You reply, We cannot tell, since the evidence is not stated in the public Acts. But I will tell you how they 
knew them. Observe carefully the case of Felix of Aptunga, and first read how much more vehement they 
were against him; for they had just the same grounds for their knowledge in the case of the others as in 
his, who was afterwards proved most completely innocent by a thorough and severe investigation. How 
much greater the justice and safety and readiness with which we are warranted in believing the 
innocence of the others whose indictment was less serious, and their condemnation less severe, seeing 
that the man against whom they raged much more furiously has been proved innocent! 


CHAP. IV 


13. Some one may perhaps make an objection which, though it was disapproved by you when it was 


brought forward, I must not pass over, for it has been made by others, viz.: It was not meet that a bishop 
should be acquitted by trial before a proconsul: as if the bishop had himself procured this trial, and it had 
not been done by order of the Emperor, to whose care this matter, as one concerning which he was 
responsible to God, especially belonged. For they themselves had constituted the Emperor the arbiter and 
judge in this question regarding the surrender of the sacred books, and regarding the schism, by their 
sending petitions to him, and afterwards appealing to him; and nevertheless they refuse to acquiesce in 
his decision. If, therefore, he is to be blamed whom the magistrate absolved, though he had not himself 
applied to that tribunal, how much more worthy of blame are those who desired an earthly king to be the 
judge of their cause! For if it be not wrong to appeal to the Emperor, it is not wrong to be tried by the 
Emperor, and consequently not wrong to be tried by him to whom the Emperor refers the case. One of 
your friends was anxious to make out a ground of complaint on the fact that, in the case of the bishop 
Felix, one witness was suspended on the rack, and another tortured with pincers. But was it in the power 
of Felix to prevent the prosecution of the inquiry with diligence, and even severity, when the case 
regarding which the advocate was labouring to discover the truth was his own? For what else would such 
a resistance to investigation have been construed to signify, than a confession of his crime? And yet this 
proconsul, surrounded with the awe-inspiring voices of heralds, and the blood-stained hands of 
executioners at his service, would not have condemned one of his peers in absence, who declined to come 
before his tribunal, if there was any other place where his cause could be disposed of. Or if he had in such 
circumstances pronounced sentence, he would himself assuredly have suffered the due and just award 
prescribed by civil law. 


CHAP. V 


14. If, however, you repudiate the Acts of a proconsul, submit yourselves to the Acts of the Church. These 
have all been read over to you in their order. Perhaps you will say that Melchiades, bishop of the Roman 
Church, along with the other bishops beyond the sea who acted as his colleagues, had no right to usurp 
the place of judge in a matter which had been already settled by seventy African bishops, over whom the 
bishop of Tigisis as Primate presided. But what will you say if he in fact did not usurp this place? For the 
Emperor, being appealed to, sent bishops to sit with him as judges, with authority to decide the whole 
matter in the way which seemed to them just. This we prove, both by the petitions of the Donatists and 
the words of the Emperor himself, both of which were, as you remember, read to you, and are now 
accessible to be studied or transcribed by you. Read and ponder all these. See with what scrupulous care 
for the preservation or restoration of peace and unity everything was discussed; how the legal standing of 
the accusers was inquired into, and what defects were proved in this matter against some of them; and 
how it was clearly proved by the testimony of those present that they had nothing to say against 
Caecilianus, but wished to transfer the whole matter to the people belonging to the party of Majorinus, 
that is, to the seditious multitude who were opposed to the peace of the Church, in order, forsooth, that 
Caecilianus might be accused by that crowd which they believed to be powerful enough to bend aside to 
their views the minds of the judges by mere turbulent clamour, without any documentary evidence or 
examination as to the truth; unless it was likely that true accusations should be brought against 
Caecilianus by a multitude infuriated and infatuated by the cup of error and wickedness, in a place where 
seventy bishops had with insane precipitancy condemned, in their absence, men who were their peers, 
and who were innocent, as was proved in the case of Felix of Aptunga. They wished to have Caecilianus 
accused by a mob such as that to which they had given way themselves, when they pronounced sentence 
upon parties who were absent, and who had not been examined. But assuredly they had not come to 
judges who could be persuaded to such madness. 


15. Your own prudence may enable you to remark here both the obstinacy of these men, and the wisdom 
of the judges, who to the last persisted in refusing to admit accusations against Caecilianus from the 
populace who were of the faction of Majorinus, who had no legal standing in the case. You will also 
remark how they were required to bring forward the men who had come with them from Africa as 
accusers or witnesses, or in some other connection with the case, and how it was said that they had been 
present, but had been withdrawn by Donatus. The said Donatus promised that he would produce them, 
and this promise he made repeatedly; yet, after all, declined to appear again in presence of that tribunal 
before which he had already confessed so much, that it seemed as if by his refusal to return he desired 
only to avoid being present to hear himself condemned; but the things for which he was to be condemned 
had been proved against him in his own presence, and after examination. Besides this, a libel bringing 
charges against Caecilianus was handed in by some parties. How the inquiry was thereupon opened anew, 
what persons brought up the libel, and how nothing after all could be proved against Caecilianus, I need 
not state, seeing that you have heard it all, and can read it as often as you please. 


16. As to the fact that there were seventy bishops in the Council [which condemned Caecilianus], you 
remember what was said in the way of pleading against him the venerable authority of so great a number. 
Nevertheless these most venerable men resolved to keep their judgment unembarrassed by endless 
questions of hopeless intricacy, and did not care to inquire either what was the number of those bishops, 
or whence they had been collected, when they saw them to be blinded with such reckless presumption as 
to pronounce rash sentence upon their peers in their absence, and without having examined them. And 
yet what a decision was finally pronounced by the blessed Melchiades himself; how equitable, how 


complete, how prudent, and how fitted to make peace! For he did not presume to depose from his own 
rank those peers against whom nothing had been proved; and, laying blame chiefly upon Donatus, whom 
he had found the cause of the whole disturbance, he gave to all the others restoration if they chose to 
accept it, and was prepared to send letters of communion even to those who were known to have been 
ordained by Majorinus; so that wherever there were two bishops, through this dissension doubling their 
number, he decided that the one who was prior in the date of ordination should be confirmed in his see, 
and a new congregation found for the other. O excellent man! O son of Christian peace, father of the 
Christian people! Compare now this handful, with that multitude of bishops, not counting, but weighing 
them: on the one side you have moderation and circumspection; on the other, precipitancy and blindness. 
On the one side, clemency has not wronged justice, nor has justice been at variance with clemency; on the 
other side, fear was hiding itself under passion, and passion was goaded to excess by fear. In the one case, 
they assembled to clear the innocent from false accusations by discovering where the guilt really lay; in 
the other, they had met to screen the guilty from true accusations by bringing false charges against the 
innocent. 


CHAP. VI 


17. Could Caecilianus leave himself to be tried and judged by these men, when he had such others before 
whom, if his case were argued, he could most easily prove his innocence? He could not have left himself in 
their hands even had he been a stranger recently ordained over the Church at Carthage, and 
consequently not aware of the power in perverting the minds of men, either worthless or unwise, which 
was then possessed by a certain Lucilla, a very wealthy woman, whom he had offended when he was a 
deacon, by rebuking her in the exercise of church discipline; for this evil influence was also at work to 
bring about that iniquitous transaction. For in that Council, in which men absent and innocent were 
condemned by persons who had confessed themselves to be traditors, there were a few who wished, by 
defaming others, to hide their own crimes, that men, led astray by unfounded rumours, might be turned 
aside from inquiring into the truth. The number of those who were especially interested in this was not 
great, although the preponderating authority was on their side; because they had with them Secundus 
himself, who, yielding to fear, had pardoned them. But the rest are said to have been bribed and instigated 
specially against Caecilianus by the money of Lucilla. There are Acts in the possession of Zenophilus, a 
man of consular rank, according to which one Nundinarius, a deacon who had been (as we learn from the 
same Acts) deposed by Sylvanus, bishop of Cirta, having failed in an attempt to recommend himself to that 
party by the letters of other bishops, in the heat of passion revealed many secrets, and brought them 
forward in open court; amongst which we read this on the record, that the rearing of rival altars in the 
Church of Carthage, the chief city of Africa, was due to the bishops being bribed by the money of Lucilla. I 
am aware that I did not read these Acts to you, but you remember that there was not time. Besides these 
influences, there was also some bitterness arising from mortified pride, because they had not themselves 
ordained Caecilianus bishop of Carthage. 


18. When Caecilianus knew that these men had assembled, not as impartial judges, but hostile and 
perverted through all these things, was it possible that either he should consent, or the people over whom 
he presided should allow him, to leave the church and go into a private dwelling, where he was not to be 
tried fairly by his peers, but to be slain by a small faction, urged on by a woman’s spite, especially when 
he saw that his case might have an unbiassed and equitable hearing before the Church beyond the sea, 
which was uninfluenced by private enmities on either side in the dispute? If his adversaries declined 
pleading before that tribunal, they would thereby cut themselves off from that communion with the whole 
world which innocence enjoys. And if they attempted there to bring a charge against him, then he would 
compear for himself, and defend his innocence against all their plots, as you have learned that he 
afterwards did, when they, already guilty of schism, and stained with the atrocious crime of having 
actually reared their rival altar, applied—but too late—for the decision of the Church beyond the sea. For 
this they would have done at first, if their cause had been supported by truth; but their policy was to come 
to the trial after false rumours had gained strength by lapse of time, and public report of old standing, so 
to speak, had prejudged the case; or, which seems more likely, having first condemned Caecilianus as they 
pleased, they relied for safety upon their number, and did not dare to open the discussion of so bad a case 
before other judges, by whom, as they were not influenced by bribery, the truth might be discovered. 


CHAP. VII 


19. But when they actually found that the communion of the whole world with Caecilianus continued as 
before, and that letters of communion from churches beyond the sea were sent to him, and not to the man 
whom they had flagitiously ordained, they became ashamed of being always silent; for it might be 
objected to them: Why did they suffer the Church in so many countries to go on in ignorance, 
communicating with men that were condemned; and especially why did they cut themselves off from 
communion with the whole world, against which they had no charge to make, by their bearing in silence 
the exclusion from that communion of the bishop whom they had ordained in Carthage? They chose, 
therefore, as it is reported, to bring their dispute with Caecilianus before the foreign churches, in order to 
secure one of two things, either of which they were prepared to accept: if, on the one hand, by any 
amount of craft, they succeeded in making good the false accusation, they would abundantly satisfy their 


lust of revenge; if, however, they failed, they might remain as stubborn as before, but would now have, as 
it were, some excuse for it, in alleging that they had suffered at the hands of an unjust tribunal,—the 
common outcry of all worthless litigants, though they have been defeated by the clearest light of truth,— 
as if it might not have been said, and most justly said, to them: “Well, let us suppose that those bishops 
who decided the case at Rome were not good judges; there still remained a plenary Council of the 
universal Church, in which these judges themselves might be put on their defence; so that, if they were 
convicted of mistake, their decisions might be reversed.” Whether they have done this or not, let them 
prove: for we easily prove that it was not done, by the fact that the whole world does not communicate 
with them; or if it was done, they were defeated there also, of which their state of separation from the 
Church is a proof. 


20. What they actually did afterwards, however, is sufficiently shown in the letter of the Emperor. For it 
was not before other bishops, but at the bar of the Emperor, that they dared to bring the charge of wrong 
judgment against ecclesiastical judges of so high authority as the bishops by whose sentence the 
innocence of Caecilianus and their own guilt had been declared. He granted them the second trial at 
Aries, before other bishops; not because this was due to them, but only as a concession to their 
stubbornness, and from a desire by all means to restrain so great effrontery. For this Christian Emperor 
did not presume so to grant their unruly and groundless complaints as to make himself the judge of the 
decision pronounced by the bishops who had sat at Rome; but he appointed, as I have said, other bishops, 
from whom, however, they preferred again to appeal to the Emperor himself; and you have heard the 
terms in which he disapproved of this. Would that even then they had desisted from their most insane 
contentions, and had yielded at last to the truth, as he yielded to them when (intending afterwards to 
apologize for this course to the reverend prelates) he consented to try their case after the bishops, on 
condition that, if they did not submit to his decision, for which they had themselves appealed, they should 
thenceforward be silent! For he ordered that both parties should meet him at Rome to argue the case. 
When Caecilianus, for some reason, failed to compear there, he, at their request, ordered all to follow him 
to Milan. Then some of their party began to withdraw, perhaps offended that Constantine did not follow 
their example, and condemn Caecilianus in his absence at once and summarily. When the prudent 
Emperor was aware of this, he compelled the rest to come to Milan in charge of his guards. Caecilianus 
having come thither, he brought him forward in person, as he has written; and having examined the 
matter with the diligence, caution, and prudence which his letters on the subject indicate, he pronounced 
Caecilianus perfectly innocent, and them most criminal. 


CHAP. VIII 


21. And to this day they administer baptism outside of the communion of the Church, and, if they can, 
they rebaptize the members of the Church: they offer sacrifice in discord and schism, and salute in the 
name of peace communities which they pronounce beyond the bounds of the peace of salvation. The unity 
of Christ is rent asunder, the heritage of Christ is reproached, the baptism of Christ is treated with 
contempt; and they refuse to have these errors corrected by constituted human authorities, applying 
penalties of a temporal kind in order to prevent them from being doomed to eternal punishment for such 
sacrilege. We blame them for the rage which has driven them to schism, the madness which makes them 
rebaptize, and for the sin of separation from the heritage of Christ, which has been spread abroad through 
all lands. In using manuscripts which are in their hands as well as in ours, we mention churches, the 
names of which are now read by them also, but with which they have now no communion; and when these 
are pronounced in their conventicles, they say to the reader, “Peace be with thee;” and yet they have no 
peace with those to whom these letters were written. They, on the other hand, blame us for crimes of men 
now dead, making charges which either are false, or, if true, do not concern us; not perceiving that in the 
things which we lay to their charge they are all involved, but in the things which they lay to our charge 
the blame is due to the chaff or the tares in the Lord’s harvest, and the crime does not belong to the good 
grain; not considering, moreover, that within our unity those only have fellowship with the wicked who 
take pleasure in their being such, whereas those who are displeased with their wickedness yet cannot 
correct them,—as they do not presume to root out the tares before the harvest, lest they root out the 
wheat also,—have fellowship with them, not in their deeds, but in the altar of Christ; so that not only do 
they avoid being defiled by them, but they deserve commendation and praise according to the word of 
God, because, in order to prevent the name of Christ from being reproached by odious schisms, they 
tolerate in the interest of unity that which in the interest of righteousness they hate. 


22. If they have ears, let them hear what the Spirit saith to the churches. For in the Apocalypse of John we 
read: “Unto the angel of the Church of Ephesus write: These things saith He that holdeth the seven stars 
in His right hand, who walketh in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks; I know thy works, and thy 
labour, and thy patience, and how thou canst not bear them which are evil: and thou hast tried them 
which say they are apostles, and are not, and hast found them liars: and hast borne, and hast patience, 
and for My name’s sake hast tolerated them, and hast not fainted.” Now, if He wished this to be 
understood as addressed to a celestial angel, and not to those invested with authority in the Church, He 
would not go on to say: “Nevertheless I have somewhat against thee, because thou hast left thy first love. 
Remember therefore from whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do the first works; or else I will come 
unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candlestick out of his place, except thou repent.” This could not be 


said to the heavenly angels, who retain their love unchanged, as the only beings of their order that have 
departed and fallen from their love are the devil and his angels. The first love here alluded to is that which 
was proved in their tolerating for Christ’s name’s sake the false apostles. To this He commands them to 
return, and to do “their first works.” Now we are reproached with the crimes of bad men, not done by us, 
but by others; and some of them, moreover, not known to us. Nevertheless, even if they were actually 
committed, and that under our own eyes, and we bore with them for the sake of unity, letting the tares 
alone on account of the wheat, whosoever with open heart receives the Holy Scriptures would pronounce 
us not only free from blame, but worthy of no small praise. 


23. Aaron bears with the multitude demanding, fashioning, and worshipping an idol. Moses bears with 
thousands murmuring against God, and so often offending His holy name. David bears with Saul his 
persecutor, even when forsaking the things that are above by his wicked life, and following after the 
things that are beneath by magical arts, avenges his death, and calls him the Lord’s anointed, because of 
the venerable right by which he had been consecrated. Samuel bears with the reprobate sons of Eli, and 
his own perverse sons, whom the people refused to tolerate, and were therefore rebuked by the warning 
and punished by the severity of God. Lastly, he bears with the nation itself, though proud and despising 
God. Isaiah bears with those against whom he hurls so many merited denunciations. Jeremiah bears with 
those at whose hands he suffers so many things. Zechariah bears with the scribes and Pharisees, as to 
whose character in those days Scripture informs us. I know that I have omitted many examples: let those 
who are willing and able read the divine records for themselves: they will find that all the holy servants 
and friends of God have always had to bear with some among their own people, with whom, nevertheless, 
they partook in the sacraments of that dispensation, and in so doing not only were not defiled by them, 
but were to be commended for their tolerant spirit, “endeavouring to keep,” as the apostle says, “the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” Let them also observe what has occurred since the Lord’s coming, in 
which time we would find many more examples of this toleration in all parts of the world, if they could all 
be written down and authenticated: but attend to those which are on record. The Lord Himself bears with 
Judas, a devil, a thief, His own betrayer; He permits him, along with the innocent disciples, to receive that 
which believers know as our ransom. The apostles bear with false apostles; and in the midst of men who 
sought their own things, and not the things of Jesus Christ, Paul, not seeking his own, but the things of 
Christ, lives in the practice of a most noble toleration. In fine, as I mentioned a little while ago, the person 
presiding under the title of Angel over a Church, is commended, because, though he hated those that 
were evil, he yet bore with them for the Lord’s name’s sake, even when they were tried and discovered. 


24. In conclusion, let them ask themselves: Do they not bear with the murders and devastations by fire 
which are perpetrated by the Circumcelliones, who treat with honour the dead bodies of those who cast 
themselves down from dangerous heights? Do they not bear with the misery which has made all Africa 
groan for years beneath the incredible outrages of one man, Optatus [bishop of Thamugada]? I forbear 
from specifying the tyrannical acts of violence and public depredations in districts, towns, and properties 
throughout Africa; for it is better to leave you to speak of these to each other, whether in whispers or 
openly, as you please. For wherever you turn your eyes, you will find the things of which I speak, or, more 
correctly, refrain from speaking. Nor do we on this ground accuse those whom, when they do such things, 
you love. What we dislike in that party is not their bearing with those who are wicked, but their 
intolerable wickedness in the matter of schism, of raising altar against altar, and of separation from the 
heritage of Christ now spread, as was so long ago promised, throughout the world. We behold with grief 
and lamentation peace broken, unity rent asunder, baptism administered a second time, and contempt 
poured on the sacraments, which are holy even when ministered and received by the wicked. If they 
regard these things as trifles, let them observe those examples by which it has been proved how they are 
esteemed by God. The men who made an idol perished by a common death, being slain with the sword: 
but when the men endeavoured to make a schism in Israel, the leaders were swallowed up by the opening 
earth, and the crowd of their accomplices was consumed by fire. In the difference between the 
punishments, the different degrees of demerit may be discerned. 


CHAP. IX 


25. These, then, are the facts: In time of persecution, the sacred books are surrendered to the 
persecutors. Those who were guilty of this surrender confess it, and are remitted to the divine tribunal; 
those who were innocent are not examined, but condemned at once by rash men. The integrity of that one 
who, of all the men thus condemned in their absence, was the most vehemently accused, is afterwards 
vindicated before unimpeachable judges. From the decision of bishops an appeal is made to the Emperor; 
the Emperor is chosen judge; and the sentence of the Emperor, when pronounced, is set at naught. What 
was then done you have read; what is now being done you have before your eyes. If, after all that you have 
read, you are still in doubt, be convinced by what you see. By all means let us give up arguing from 
ancient manuscripts, public archives, or the acts of courts, civil or ecclesiastical. We have a greater book 
—the world itself. In it I read the accomplishment of that of which I read the promise in the Book of God: 
“The Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee: ask of Me, and I shall give 
Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for Thy possession.” He that 
has not communion with this inheritance may know himself to be disinherited, whatever books he may 
plead to the contrary. He that assails this inheritance is plainly enough declared to be an outcast from the 


family of God. The question is raised as to the parties guilty of surrendering the divine books in which that 
inheritance is promised. Let him be believed to have delivered the testament to the flames, who is 
resisting the intentions of the testator. O faction of Donatus, what has the Corinthian Church done against 
you? In speaking of this one Church, I wish to be understood as asking the same question in regard to all 
similar churches remote from you. What have these churches done against you, which could not know 
even what you had done, or the names of the men whom you branded with condemnation? Or is it so, that 
because Caecilianus gave offence to Lucilla in Africa, the light of Christ is lost to the whole world? 


26. Let them at last become sensible of what they have done; for in the lapse of years, by a just 
retribution, their work has recoiled upon themselves. Ask by what woman’s instigation Maximianus (said 
to be a kinsman of Donatus) withdrew himself from the communion of Primianus, and how, having 
gathered a faction of bishops, he pronounced sentence against Primianus in his absence, and had himself 
ordained as a rival bishop in his place,—precisely as Majorinus, under the influence of Lucilla, assembled 
a faction of bishops, and, having condemned Caecilianus in his absence, was ordained bishop in 
opposition to him. Do you admit, as I suppose you do, that when Primianus was delivered by the other 
bishops of his communion in Africa from the sentence pronounced by the faction of Maximianus, this 
decision was valid and sufficient? And will you refuse to admit the same in the case of Caecilianus, when 
he was released by the bishops of the same one Church beyond the sea from the sentence pronounced by 
the faction of Majorinus? Pray, my brethren, what great thing do I ask of you? What difficulty is there in 
comprehending what I bring before you? The African Church, if it be compared with the churches in other 
parts of the world, is very different from them, and is left far behind both in numbers and in influence; and 
even if it had retained its unity, is far smaller when compared with the universal Church in other nations, 
than was the faction of Maximianus when compared with that of Primianus. I ask, however, only this—and 
I believe it to be just—that you give no more weight to the Council of Secundus of Tigisis, which Lucilla 
stirred up against Caecilianus when absent, and against an apostolic see and the whole world in 
communion with Caecilianus, than you give to the Council of Maximianus, which in like manner some 
other woman stirred up against Primianus when absent, and against the rest of the multitude throughout 
Africa which was in communion with him. What case could be more transparent? what demand more just? 


27. You see and know all these things, and you groan over them; and yet God at the same time sees that 
nothing compels you to remain in such fatal and impious schism, if you would but subdue the lust of the 
flesh in order to win the spiritual kingdom; and in order to escape from eternal punishment, have courage 
to forfeit the friendship of men, whose favour will not avail at the bar of God. Go now, and take counsel 
together: find what you can say in reply to that which I have written. If you bring forward manuscripts on 
your side, we do the same; if your party say that our documents are not to be trusted, let them not take it 
amiss if we retort the charge. No one can erase from heaven the divine decree, no one can efface from 
earth the Church of God. His decree has promised the whole world, and the Church has filled it; and it 
includes both bad and good. On earth it loses none but the bad, and into heaven it admits none but the 
good. 


In writing this discourse, God is my witness with what sincere love to peace and to you I have taken and 
used that which He has given. It shall be to you a means of correction if you be willing, and a testimony 
against you whether you will or not. 


LETTER XLIV 


(A.D. 398.) 


To My Lords Most Beloved, and Brethren Worthy of All Praise, Eleusius, Glorius, and the Two Felixes, 
Augustin Sends Greeting. 


CHAP. I 


1. In passing through Tubursi on my way to the church at Cirta, though pressed for time, I visited 
Fortunius, your bishop there, and found him to be, in truth, just such a man as you were wont most kindly 
to lead me to expect. When I sent him notice of your conversation with me concerning him, and expressed 
a desire to see him, he did not decline the visit. I therefore went to him, because I thought it due to his 
age that I should go to him, instead of insisting upon his first coming to me. I went, therefore, 
accompanied by a considerable number of persons, who, as it happened, were at that time beside me. 
When, however, we had taken our seats in his house, the thing becoming known, a considerable addition 
was made to the crowd assembled; but in that whole multitude there appeared to me to be very few who 
desired the matter to be discussed in a sound and profitable manner, or with the deliberation and 
solemnity which so great a question demands. All the others had come rather in the mood of playgoers, 
expecting a scene in our debates, than in Christian seriousness of spirit, seeking instruction in regard to 
salvation. Accordingly they could neither favour us with silence when we spoke, nor speak with care, or 
even with due regard to decorum and order,—excepting, as I have said, those few persons about whose 
pious and sincere interest in the matter there was no doubt. Everything was therefore thrown into 
confusion by the noise of men speaking loudly, and each according to the unchecked impulse of his own 
feelings; and though both Fortunius and I used entreaty and remonstrance, we utterly failed in persuading 


them to listen silently to what was spoken. 


2. The discussion of the question was opened notwithstanding, and for some hours we persevered, 
speeches being delivered by each side in turn, so far as was permitted by an occasional respite from the 
voices of the noisy onlookers. In the beginning of the debate, perceiving that things which had been 
spoken were liable to be forgotten by myself, or by those about whose salvation I was deeply concerned; 
being desirous also that our debate should be managed with caution and self-restraint, and that both you 
and other brethren who were absent might be able to learn from a record what passed in the discussion, I 
demanded that our words should be taken down by reporters. This was for a long time resisted, either by 
Fortunius or by those on his side. At length, however, he agreed to it; but the reporters who were present, 
and were able to do the work thoroughly, declined, for some reason unknown to me, to take notes. I urged 
them, that at least the brethren who accompanied me, though not so expert in the work, should take 
notes, and promised that I would leave the tablets on which the notes were taken in the hands of the other 
party. This was agreed to. Some words of mine were first taken down, and some statements on the other 
side were dictated and recorded. After that, the reporters, not being able to endure the disorderly 
interruptions vociferated by the opposing party, and the increased vehemence with which under this 
pressure our side maintained the debate, gave up their task. This, however, did not close the discussion, 
many things being still said by each as he obtained an opportunity. This discussion of the whole question, 
or at least so much of all that was said as I can remember, I have resolved, my beloved friends, that you 
shall not lose; and you may read this letter to Fortunius, that he may either confirm my statements as 
true, or himself inform you, without hesitation, of anything which his more accurate recollection suggests. 


CHAP. II 


3. He was pleased to begin with commending my manner of life, which he said he had come to know 
through your statements (in which I am sure there was more kindness than truth), adding that he had 
remarked to you that I might have done well all the things which you had told him of me, if I had done 
them within the Church. I thereupon asked him what was the Church within which it was the duty of a 
man so to live; whether it was that one which, as Sacred Scripture had long foretold, was spread over the 
whole world, or that one which a small section of Africans, or a small part of Africa, contained. To this he 
at first attempted to reply, that his communion was in all parts of the earth. I asked him whether he was 
able to issue letters of communion, which we call regular, to places which I might select; and I affirmed, 
what was obvious to all, that in this way the question might be most simply settled. In the event of his 
agreeing to this, my intention was that we should send such letters to those churches which we both 
knew, on the authority of the apostles, to have been already founded in their time. 


4. As the falsity of his statement, however, was apparent, a hasty retreat from it was made in a cloud of 
confused words, in the midst of which he quoted the Lord’s words: “Beware of false prophets, which come 
to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves. Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 
When I said that these words of the Lord might also be applied by us to them, he went on to magnify the 
persecution which he affirmed that his party had often suffered; intending thereby to prove that his party 
were Christians because they endured persecution. When I was preparing, as he went on with this, to 
answer him from the Gospel, he himself anticipated me in bringing forward the passage in which the Lord 
says: “Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Thanking him for the apt quotation, I immediately added that this behoved therefore to be 
inquired into, whether they had indeed suffered persecution for righteousness’ sake. In following up this 
inquiry I wished this to be ascertained, though indeed it was patent to all, whether the persecutions under 
Macarius fell upon them while they were within the unity of the Church, or after they had been severed 
from it by schism; so that those who wished to see whether they had suffered persecution for 
righteousness’ sake might turn rather to the prior question, whether they had done rightly in cutting 
themselves off from the unity of the whole world. For if they were found in this to have done wrong, it was 
manifest that they suffered persecution for unrighteousness’ sake rather than for righteousness’ sake, and 
could not therefore be numbered among those of whom it is said, “Blessed are they which are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake.” Thereupon mention was made of the surrender of the sacred books, a matter 
about which much more has been spoken than has ever been proved true. On our side it was said in reply, 
that their leaders rather than ours had been traditors; but that if they would not believe the documents 
with which we supported this charge, we could not be compelled to accept those which they brought 
forward. 


CHAP III 


5. Having therefore laid aside that question as one on which there was a doubt, I asked how they could 
justify their separation of themselves from all other Christians who had done them no wrong, who 
throughout the world preserved the order of succession, and were established in the most ancient 
churches, but had no knowledge whatever as to who were traditors in Africa; and who assuredly could not 
hold communion with others than those whom they had heard of as occupying the episcopal sees. He 
answered that the foreign churches had done them no wrong, up to the time when they had consented to 
the death of those who, as he had said, had suffered in the Macarian persecution. Here I might have said 


that it was impossible for the innocence of the foreign churches to be affected by the offence given in the 
time of Macarius, seeing that it could not be proved that he had done with their sanction what he did. I 
preferred, however, to save time by asking whether, supposing that the foreign churches had, through the 
cruelties of Macarius, lost their innocence from the time in which they were said to have approved of 
these, it could even be proved that up to that time the Donatists had remained in unity with the Eastern 
churches and other parts of the world. 


6. Thereupon he produced a certain volume, by which he wished to show that a Council at Sardica had 
sent a letter to African bishops who belonged to the party of Donatus. When this was read aloud, I heard 
the name Donatus among the bishops to whom the writing had been sent. I therefore insisted upon being 
told whether this was the Donatus from whom their faction takes its name; as it was possible that they 
had written to some bishop named Donatus belonging to another section [heresy], especially since in 
these names no mention had been made of Africa. How then, I asked, could it be proved that we must 
believe the Donatus here named to be the Donatist bishop, when it could not even be proved that this 
letter had been specially directed to bishops in Africa? For although Donatus is a common African name, 
there is nothing improbable in the supposition, that either some one in other countries should be found 
bearing an African name, or that a native of Africa should be made a bishop there. We found, moreover, no 
day or name of consul given in the letter, from which any certain light might have been furnished by 
comparison of dates. I had indeed once heard that the Arians, when they had separated from the Catholic 
communion, had endeavoured to ally the Donatists in Africa with themselves; and my brother Alypius 
recalled this to me at the time in a whisper. Having then taken up the volume itself, and glancing over the 
decrees of the said Council, I read that Athanasius, Catholic bishop of Alexandria, who was so conspicuous 
as a debater in the keen controversies with the Arians, and Julius, bishop of the Roman Church, also a 
Catholic, had been condemned by that Council of Sardica; from which we were sure that it was a Council 
of Arians, against which heretics these Catholic bishops had contended with singular fervour. I therefore 
wished to take up and carry with me the volume, in order to give more pains to find out the date of the 
Council. He refused it, however, saying that I could get it there if I wished to study anything in it. I asked 
also that he would allow me to mark the volume; for I feared, I confess, lest, if perchance necessity arose 
for my asking to consult it, another should be substituted in its room. This also he refused. 


CHAP. IV 


7. Thereafter he began to insist upon my answering categorically this question: Whether I thought the 
persecutor or the persecuted to be in the right? To which I answered, that the question was not fairly 
stated: it might be that both were in the wrong, or that the persecution might be made by the one who 
was the more righteous of the two parties; and therefore it was not always right to infer that one is on the 
better side because he suffers persecution, although that is almost always the case. When I perceived that 
he still laid great stress upon this, wishing to have the justice of the cause of his party acknowledged as 
beyond dispute because they had suffered persecution, I asked him whether he believed Ambrose, bishop 
of the Church of Milan, to be a righteous man and a Christian? He was compelled to deny expressly that 
that man was a Christian and a righteous man; for if he had admitted this, I would at once have objected 
to him that he esteemed it necessary for him to be rebaptized. When, therefore, he was compelled to 
pronounce concerning Ambrose that he was not a Christian nor a righteous man, I related the persecution 
which he endured when his church was surrounded with soldiers. I also asked whether Maximianus, who 
had made a schism from their party at Carthage, was in his view a righteous man and a Christian. He 
could not but deny this. I therefore reminded him that he had endured such persecution that his church 
had been razed to the foundations. By these instances I laboured to persuade him, if possible, to give up 
affirming that the suffering of persecution is the most infallible mark of Christian righteousness. 


8. He also related that, in the infancy of their schism, his predecessors, being anxious to devise some way 
of hushing up the fault of Caecilianus, lest a schism should take place, had appointed over the people 
belonging to his communion in Carthage an interim bishop before Majorinus was ordained in opposition to 
Caecilianus. He alleged that this interim bishop was murdered in his own meeting house by our party. 
This, I confess, I had never heard before, though so many charges brought by them against us have been 
refuted and disproved, while by us greater and more numerous crimes have been alleged against them. 
After having narrated this story, he began again to insist on my answering whether in this case I thought 
the murderer or the victim the more righteous man; as if he had already proved that the event had taken 
place as he had stated. I therefore said that we must first ascertain the truth of the story, for we ought not 
to believe without examination all that is said: and that even were it true, it was possible either that both 
were equally bad, or that one who was bad had caused the death of another yet worse than himself. For, in 
truth, it is possible that his guilt is more heinous who rebaptizes the whole man than his who kills the 
body only. 


9. After this there was no occasion for the question which he afterwards put to me. He affirmed that even 
a bad man should not be killed by Christians and righteous men; as if we called those who in the Catholic 
Church do such things righteous men: a statement, moreover, which it is more easy for them to affirm 
than to prove to us, so long as they themselves, with few exceptions, bishops, presbyters, and clergy of all 
kinds, go on gathering mobs of most infatuated men, and causing, wherever they are able, so many violent 
massacres, and devastations to the injury not of Catholics only, but sometimes even of their own partisans. 


In spite of these facts, Fortunius, affecting ignorance of the most villanous doings, which were better 
known by him than by me, insisted upon my giving an example of a righteous man putting even a bad man 
to death. This was, of course, not relevant to the matter in hand; for I conceded that wherever such 
crimes were committed by men having the name of Christians, they were not the actions of good men. 
Nevertheless, in order to show him what was the true question before us, I answered by inquiring 
whether Elijah seemed to him to be a righteous man; to which he could not but assent. Thereupon I 
reminded him how many false prophets Elijah slew with his own hand. He saw plainly herein, as indeed he 
could not but see, that such things were then lawful to righteous men. For they did these things as 
prophets guided by the Spirit and sanctioned by the authority of God, who knows infallibly to whom it may 
be even a benefit to be put to death. He therefore required me to show him one who, being a righteous 
man, had in the New Testament times put any one, even a criminal and impious man, to death. 


CHAP. V 


10. I then returned to the argument used in my former letter, in which I laboured to show that it was not 
right either for us to reproach them with atrocities of which some of their party had been guilty, or for 
them to reproach us if any such deeds were found by them to have been done on our side. For I granted 
that no example could be produced from the New Testament of a righteous man putting any one to death; 
but I insisted that by the example of our Lord Himself, it could be proved that the wicked had been 
tolerated by the innocent. For His own betrayer, who had already received the price of His blood, He 
suffered to remain undistinguished from the innocent who were with Him, even up to that last kiss of 
peace. He did not conceal from the disciples the fact that in the midst of them was one capable of such a 
crime; and, nevertheless, He administered to them all alike, without excluding the traitor, the first 
sacrament of His body and blood. When almost all felt the force of this argument, Fortunius attempted to 
meet it by saying, that before the Lord’s Passion that communion with a wicked man did no harm to the 
apostles, because they had not as yet the baptism of Christ, but the baptism of John only. When he said 
this, I asked him to explain how it was written that Jesus baptized more disciples than John, though Jesus 
Himself baptized not, but His disciples, that is to say, baptized by means of His disciples? How could they 
give what they had not received (a question often used by the Donatists themselves)? Did Christ baptize 
with the baptism of John? I was prepared to ask many other questions in connection with this opinion of 
Fortunius; such as—how John himself was interrogated as to the Lord’s baptizing, and replied that He had 
the bride, and was the Bridegroom? Was it, then, lawful for the Bridegroom to baptize with the baptism of 
him who was but a friend or servant? Again, how could they receive the Eucharist if not previously 
baptized? or how could the Lord in that case have said in reply to Peter, who was willing to be wholly 
washed by Him, “He that is washed needeth not save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit”? For 
perfect cleansing is by the baptism, not of John, but of the Lord, if the person receiving it be worthy; if, 
however, he be unworthy, the sacraments abide in him, not to his salvation, but to his perdition. When I 
was about to put these questions, Fortunius himself saw that he ought not to have mooted the subject of 
the baptism of the disciples of the Lord. 


11. From this we passed to something else, many on both sides discoursing to the best of their ability. 
Among other things it was alleged that our party was still intending to persecute them; and he [Fortunius] 
said that he would like to see how I would act in the event of such persecution, whether I would consent 
to such cruelty, or withhold from it all countenance. I said that God saw my heart, which was unseen by 
them; also that they had hitherto had no ground for apprehending such persecution, which if it did take 
place would be the work of bad men, who were, however, not so bad as some of their own party; but that 
it was not incumbent on us to withdraw ourselves from communion with the Catholic Church on the 
ground of anything done against our will, and even in spite of our opposition (if we had an opportunity of 
testifying against it), seeing that we had learned that toleration for the sake of peace which the apostle 
prescribes in the words: “Forbearing one another in love, endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace.” I affirmed that they had not preserved this peace and forbearance, when they had 
caused a schism, within which, moreover, the more moderate among them now tolerated more serious 
evils, lest that which was already a fragment should be broken again, although they did not, in order to 
preserve unity, consent to exercise forbearance in smaller things. I also said that in the ancient economy 
the peace of unity and forbearance had not been so fully declared and commended as it is now by the 
example of the Lord and the charity of the New Testament; and yet prophets and holy men were wont to 
protest against the sins of the people, without endeavouring to separate themselves from the unity of the 
Jewish people, and from communion in partaking along with them of the sacraments then appointed. 


12. After that, mention was made, I know not in what connection, of Genethlius of blessed memory, the 
predecessor of Aurelius in the see of Carthage, because he had suppressed some edict granted against the 
Donatists, and had not suffered it to be carried into effect. They were all praising and commending him 
with the utmost kindness. I interrupted their commendatory speeches with the remark that, for all this, if 
Genethlius himself had fallen into their hands, it would have been declared necessary to baptize him a 
second time. (We were by this time all standing, as the time of our going away was at hand.) On this the 
old man said plainly, that a rule had now been made, according to which every believer who went over 
from us to them must be baptized; but he said this with the most manifest reluctance and sincere regret. 
When he himself most frankly bewailed many of the evil deeds of his party, making evident, as was further 


proved by the testimony of the whole community, how far he was from sharing in such transactions, and 
told us what he was wont to say in mild expostulation to those of his own party; when also I had quoted 
the words of Ezekiel—”As the soul of the father, so also the soul of the son is mine: the soul that sinneth it 
shall die”—it which it is written that the son’s fault is not to be reckoned to his father, nor the father’s 
fault reckoned to his son, it was agreed by all that in such discussions the excesses of bad men ought not 
to be brought forward by either party against the other. There remained, therefore, only the question as to 
schism. I therefore exhorted him again and again that he should with tranquil and undisturbed mind join 
me in an effort to bring to a satisfactory end, by diligent research, the examination of so important a 
matter. When he kindly replied that I myself sought this with a single eye, but that others who were on my 
side were averse to such examination of the truth, I left him with this promise, that I would bring to him 
more of my colleagues, ten at least, who desire this question to be sifted with the same good-will and 
calmness and pious care which I saw that he had discovered and now commended in myself. He gave mea 
similar promise regarding a like number of his colleagues. 


CHAP. VI 


13. Wherefore I exhort you, and by the blood of the Lord implore you, to put him in mind of his promise, 
and to insist urgently that what has been begun, and is now, as you see, nearly finished, may be 
concluded. For, in my opinion, you will have difficulty in finding among your bishops another whose 
judgment and feelings are so sound as we have seen that old man’s to be. The next day he came to me 
himself, and we began to discuss the matter again. I could not, however, remain long with him, as the 
ordination of a bishop required my departing from the place. I had already sent a messenger to the chief 
man of the Coelicolae, of whom I had heard that he had introduced a new baptism among them, and had 
by this impiety led many astray, intending, so far as my limited time permitted, to confer with him. 
Fortunius, when he learned that he was coming, perceiving that I was to be otherwise engaged, and 
having himself some other duty calling him from home, bade me a kind and friendly farewell. 


14. It seems to me that if we would avoid the attendance of a noisy crowd, rather hindering than helping 
the debate, and if we wish to complete by the Lord’s help so great a work begun in a spirit of unfeigned 
good-will and peace, we ought to meet in some small village in which neither party has a church, and 
which is inhabited by persons belonging to both churches, such as Titia. Let this or any other such place 
be agreed upon in the region of Tubursi or of Thagaste, and let us take care to have the canonical books 
at hand for reference. Let any other documents be brought thither which either party may judge useful; 
and laying all other things aside, uninterrupted, if it please God, by other cares, devoting our time for as 
many days as we can to this one work, and each imploring in private the Lord’s guidance, we may, by the 
help of Him to whom Christian peace is most sweet, bring to a happy termination the inquiry which has 
been in such a good spirit opened. Do not fail to write in reply what you or Fortunius think of this. 


LETTER XLV 


A short letter to Paulinus and Therasia repeating the request made in Letter XLII., and again complaining 
of the long silence of his friend. 


LETTER XLVI 


(A.D. 398.) 


A letter propounding several cases of conscience. 
To My Beloved and Venerable Father the Bishop Augustin, Publicola Sends Greeting. 


It is written: “Ask thy father, and he will show thee; thy elders, and they will tell thee.” I have therefore 
judged it right to “seek the law at the mouth of the priest” in regard to a certain case which I shall state in 
this letter, desiring at the same time to be instructed in regard to several other matters. I have 
distinguished the several questions by stating each in a separate paragraph, and I beg you kindly to give 
an answer to each in order. 


I. In the country of the Arzuges it is customary, as I have heard, for the barbarians to take an oath, 
swearing by their false gods, in the presence of the decurion stationed on the frontier or of the tribune, 
when they have come under engagement to carry baggage to any part, or to protect the crops from 
depredation; and when the decurion certifies in writing that this oath has been taken, the owners or 
farmers of land employ them as watchmen of their crops; or travellers who have occasion to pass through 
their country hire them, as if assured of their now being trustworthy. Now a doubt has arisen in my mind 
whether the landowner who thus employs a barbarian, of whose fidelity he is persuaded in consequence of 
such an oath, does not make himself and the crops committed to that man’s charge to share the 
defilement of that sinful oath; and so also with the traveller who may employ his services. I should 
mention, however, that in both cases the barbarian is rewarded for his services with money. Nevertheless 
in both transactions there comes in, besides the pecuniary remuneration, this oath before the decurion or 
tribune involving mortal sin. Iam concerned as to whether this sin does not defile either him who accepts 


the oath of the barbarian, or at least the things which are committed to the barbarian’s keeping. For 
whatever other terms be in the arrangement, even such as the payment of gold, and giving of hostages in 
security, nevertheless this sinful oath has been a real part of the transaction. Be pleased to resolve my 
doubts definitely and positively. For if your answer indicate that you are in doubt yourself, I may fall into 
greater perplexity than before. 


II. I have also heard that my own land-stewards receive from the barbarians hired to protect the crops an 
oath in which they appeal to their false gods. Does not this oath so defile these crops, that if a Christian 
uses them or takes the money realized by their sale, he is himself defiled? Do answer this. 


III. Again, I have heard from one person that no oath was taken by the barbarian in making agreement 
with my steward, but another has said to me that such an oath was taken. Suppose now that the latter 
statement were false, tell me if I am bound to forbear from using these crops, or the money obtained for 
them, merely because I have heard the statement made, according to the scriptural rule: “If any man say 
unto you, This is offered in sacrifice unto idols, eat not, for his sake that showed it.” Is this case parallel to 
the case of meat offered to idols; and if it is, what am I to do with the crops, or with the price of them? 


IV. In this case ought I to examine both him who said that no oath was taken before my steward, and the 
other who said that the oath was taken, and bring witnesses to prove which of the two spoke truly, leaving 
the crops or their price untouched so long as there is uncertainty in the matter? 


V. If the barbarian who swears this sinful oath were to require of the steward or of the tribune stationed 
on the frontier, that he, being a Christian, should give him assurance of his faithfulness to his part of the 
engagement about watching the crops, by the same oath which he himself has taken, involving mortal sin, 
does the oath pollute only that Christian man? Does it not also pollute the things regarding which he took 
the oath? Or if a pagan who has authority on the frontier thus give to a barbarian this oath in token of 
acting faithfully to him, does he not involve in the defilement of his own sin those in whose interest he 
swears? If I send a man to the Arzuges, is it lawful for him to take from a barbarian that sinful oath? Is not 
the Christian who takes such an oath from him also defiled by his sin? 


VI. Is it lawful for a Christian to use wheat or beans from the threshing-floor, wine or oil from the press, if, 
with his knowledge, some part of what has been taken thence was offered in sacrifice to a false god? 


VII. May a Christian use for any purpose wood which he knows to have been taken from one of their idols’ 
groves? 


VUI. If a Christian buy in the market meat which has not been offered to idols, and have in his mind 
conflicting doubts as to whether it has been offered to idols or not, but eventually adopt the opinion that it 
was not, does he sin if he partake of this meat? 


IX. If a man does an action good in itself, about which he has some misgivings as to whether it is good or 
bad, can it be reckoned as a sin to him if he does it believing it to be good, although formerly he may have 
thought it bad? 


X. If any one has falsely said that some meat has been offered to idols, and afterwards confess that it was 
a falsehood, and this confession is believed, may a Christian use the meat regarding which he heard that 
statement, or sell it, and use the price obtained? 


XI. If a Christian on a journey, overpowered by want, having fasted for one, two, or several days, so that 
he can no longer endure the privation, should by chance, when in the last extremity of hunger, and when 
he sees death close at hand, find food placed in an idol’s temple, where there is no man near him, and no 
other food to be found; whether should he die or partake of that food? 


XII. If a Christian is on the point of being killed by a barbarian or a Roman, ought he to kill the aggressor 
to save his own life? or ought he even, without killing the assailant, to drive him back and fight with him, 
seeing it has been said, “Resist not evil”? 


XIII. May a Christian put a wall for defence against an enemy round his property? and if some use that 
wall as a place from which to fight and kill the enemy, is the Christian the cause of the homicide? 


XIV. May a Christian drink at a fountain or well into which anything from a sacrifice has been cast? May 
he drink from a well found in a deserted temple? If there be in a temple where an idol is worshipped a 
well or fountain which nothing has defiled, may he draw water thence, and drink of it? 


XV. May a Christian use baths in places in which sacrifice is offered to images? May he use baths which 
are used by pagans on a feastday, either while they are there or after they have left? 


XVI. May a Christian use the same sedanchair as has been used by pagans coming down from their idols 
on a feastday, if in that chair they have performed any part of their idolatrous service, and the Christian is 
aware of this? 


XVII. If a Christian, being the guest of another, has forborne from using meat set before him, concerning 
which it was said to him that it had been offered in sacrifice, but afterwards by some accident finds the 
same meat for sale and buys it, or has it presented to him at another man’s table, and then eat of it, 
without knowing that it is the same, is he guilty of sin? 


XVIII. May a Christian buy and use vegetables or fruit which he knows to have been brought from the 
garden of a temple or of the priests of an idol? That you may not be put to trouble in searching the 
Scriptures concerning the oath of which I have spoken and the idols, I resolved to set before you those 
texts which, by the Lord’s help, I have found; but if you have found anything better or more to the purpose 
in Scripture, be so good as let me know. For example, when Laban said to Jacob, “The God of Abraham 
and the God of Nahor judge betwixt us,” Scripture does not declare which god is meant. Again, when 
Abimelech came to Isaac, and he and those who were with him sware to Isaac, we are not told what kind 
of oath it was. As to the idols, Gideon was commanded by the Lord to make a whole burnt-offering of the 
bullock which he killed. And in the book of Joshua the son of Nun, it is said of Jericho that all the silver, 
and gold, and brass should be brought into the treasures of the Lord, and the things found in the accursed 
city were called sacred. Also we read in Deuteronomy: “Neither shalt thou bring an abomination into thine 
house, lest thou be a cursed thing like it.” 


May the Lord preserve thee. I salute thee. Pray for me. 


LETTER XLVII 


(A.D. 398.) 


To the Honourable Publicola, My Much Beloved Son, Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. Your perplexities have, since I learned them by your letter, become mine also, not because all those 
things by which you tell me that you are disturbed, disturb my mind: but I have been much perplexed, I 
confess, by the question how your perplexities were to be removed; especially since you require me to 
give a conclusive answer, lest you should fall into greater doubts than you had before you applied to me to 
have them resolved. For I see that I cannot give this, since, though I may write things which appear to me 
most certain, if I do not convince you, you must be beyond question more at a loss than before; and 
though it is in my power to use arguments which weigh with myself, I may fail of convincing another by 
these. However, lest I should refuse the small service which your love claims, I have resolved after some 
consideration to write in reply. 


2. One of your doubts is as to using the services of a man who has guaranteed his fidelity by swearing by 
his false gods. In this matter I beg you to consider whether, in the event of a man failing to keep his word 
after having pledged himself by such an oath, you would not regard him as guilty of a twofold sin. For if he 
kept the engagement which he had confirmed by this oath, he would be pronounced guilty in this only, 
that he swore by such deities; but no one would justly blame him for keeping his engagement. But in the 
case supposed, seeing that he both swore by those whom he should not worship, and did, notwithstanding 
his promise, what he should not have done, he was guilty of two sins: whence it is obvious that in using, 
not for an evil work, but for some good and lawful end, the service of a man whose fidelity is known to 
have been confirmed by an oath in the name of false gods, one participates, not in the sin of swearing by 
the false gods, but in the good faith with which he keeps his promise. The faith which I here speak of as 
kept is not that on account of which those who are baptized in Christ are called faithful: that is entirely 
different and far removed from the faith desiderated in regard to the arrangements and compacts of men. 
Nevertheless it is, beyond all doubt, worse to swear falsely by the true God than to swear truly by the 
false gods; for the greater the holiness of that by which we swear, the greater is the sin of perjury. It is 
therefore a different question whether he is not guilty who requires another to pledge himself by taking 
an oath in the name of his gods, seeing that he worships false gods. In answering this question, we may 
accept as decisive those examples which you yourself quoted of Laban and of Abimelech (if Abimelech did 
swear by his gods, as Laban swore by the god of Nahor). This is, as I have said, another question, and one 
which would perchance perplex me, were it not for those examples of Isaac and Jacob, to which, for aught 
I know, others might be added. It may be that some scruple might yet be suggested by the precept in the 
New Testament, “Swear not at all;” words which were in my opinion spoken, not because it is a sin to 
swear a true oath, but because it is a heinous sin to forswear oneself: from which crime our Lord would 
have us keep at a great distance, when He charged us not to swear at all. I know, however, that our 
opinion is different: wherefore it should not be discussed at present; let us rather treat of that about 
which you have thought of asking my advice. On the same ground on which you forbear from swearing 
yourself, you may, if such be your opinion, regard it as forbidden to exact an oath from another, although it 
is expressly said, Swear not; but I do not remember reading anywhere in Holy Scripture that we are not to 
take another’s oath. The question whether we ought to take advantage of the concord which is established 
between other parties by their exchange of oaths is entirely different. If we answer this in the negative, I 
know not whether we could find any place on earth in which we could live. For not only on the frontier, 
but throughout all the provinces, the security of peace rests on the oaths of barbarians. And from this it 
would follow, that not only the crops which are guarded by men who have sworn fidelity in the name of 
their false gods, but all things which enjoy the protection secured by the peace which a similar oath has 
ratified, are defiled. If this be admitted by you to be a complete absurdity, dismiss with it your doubts on 
the cases which you named. 


3. Again, if from the threshing-floor or wine-press of a Christian anything be taken, with his knowledge, to 
be offered to false gods, he is guilty in permitting this to be done, if it be in his power to prevent it. If he 
finds that it has been done, or has not the power to prevent it, he uses without scruple the rest of the 
grain or wine, as uncontaminated, just as we use fountains from which we know that water has been 
taken to be used in idol-worship. The same principle decides the question about baths. For we have no 
scruple about inhaling the air into which we know that the smoke from all the altars and incense of 
idolaters ascends. From which it is manifest, that the thing forbidden is our devoting anything to the 
honour of the false gods, or appearing to do this by so acting as to encourage in such worship those who 
do not know our mind, although in our heart we despise their idols. And when temples, idols, groves, etc., 
are thrown down by permission from the authorities, although our taking part in this work is a clear proof 
of our not honouring, but rather abhorring, these things, we must nevertheless forbear from 
appropriating any of them to our own personal and private use; so that it may be manifest that in 
overthrowing these we are influenced, not by greed, but by piety. When, however, the spoils of these 
places are applied to the benefit of the community or devoted to the service of God, they are dealt with in 
the same manner as the men themselves when they are turned from impiety and sacrilege to the true 
religion. We understand this to be the will of God from the examples quoted by yourself: the grove of the 


false gods from which He commanded wood to be taken [by Gideon] for the burnt-offering; and Jericho, of 
which all the gold, silver, and brass was to be brought into the Lord’s treasury. Hence also the precept in 
Deuteronomy: “Thou shalt not desire the silver or gold that is on them, nor take it unto thee, lest thou be 
snared therein; for it is an abomination to the Lord thy God. Neither shalt thou bring an abomination into 
thine house, lest thou become a cursed thing like it: but thou shalt utterly detest it, and thou shalt utterly 
abhor it; for it is a cursed thing.” From which it appears plainly, that either the appropriation of such 
spoils to their own private use was absolutely forbidden, or they were forbidden to carry anything of that 
kind into their own houses with the intention of giving to it honour; for then this would be an abomination 
and accursed in the sight of God; whereas the honour impiously given to such idols is, by their public 
destruction, utterly abolished. 


4. As to meats offered to idols, I assure you we have no duty beyond observing what the apostle taught 
concerning them. Study, therefore, his words on the subject, which, if they were obscure to you, I would 
explain as well as I could. He does not sin who, unwittingly, afterwards partakes of food which he formerly 
refused because it had been offered to an idol. A kitchen-herb, or any other fruit of the ground, belongs to 
Him who created it; for “the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,” and “every creature of God is 
good.” But if that which the earth has borne is consecrated or offered to an idol, then we must reckon it 
among the things offered to idols. We must beware lest, in pronouncing that we ought not to eat the fruits 
of a garden belonging to an idol-temple, we be involved in the inference that it was wrong for the apostle 
to take food in Athens, since that city belonged to Minerva, and was consecrated to her as the guardian 
deity. The same answer I would give as to the well or fountain enclosed in a temple, though my scruples 
would be somewhat more awakened if some part of the sacrifices be thrown into the said well or fountain. 
But the case is, as I have said before, exactly parallel to our using of the air which receives the smoke of 
these sacrifices; or, if this be thought to make a difference, that the sacrifice, the smoke whereof mingles 
with the air, is not offered to the air itself, but to some idol or false god, whereas sometimes offerings are 
cast into the water with the intention of sacrificing to the waters themselves, it is enough to say that the 
same principle would preclude us from using the light of the sun, because wicked men continually 
worship that luminary wherever they are tolerated in doing so. Sacrifices are offered to the winds, which 
we nevertheless use for our convenience, although they seem, as it were, to inhale and swallow greedily 
the smoke of these sacrifices. If any one be in doubt regarding meat, whether it has been offered to an 
idol or not, and the fact be that it has not, when he eats that meat under the impression that it has not 
been offered to an idol, he by no means does wrong; because neither in fact, nor now in his judgment, is it 
food offered to an idol, although he formerly thought it was. For surely it is lawful to correct false 
impressions by others that are true. But if any one believes that to be good which is evil, and acts 
accordingly, he sins in entertaining that belief; and these are all sins of ignorance, in which one thinks 
that to be right which it is wrong for him to do. 


5. As to killing others in order to defend one’s own life, I do not approve of this, unless one happen to be a 
soldier or public functionary acting, not for himself, but in defence of others or of the city in which he 
resides, if he act according to the commission lawfully given him, and in the manner becoming his office. 
When, however, men are prevented, by being alarmed, from doing wrong, it may be said that a real 
service is done to themselves. The precept, “Resist not evil,” was given to prevent us from taking pleasure 
in revenge, in which the mind is gratified by the sufferings of others, but not to make us neglect the duty 
of restraining men from sin. From this it follows that one is not guilty of homicide, because he has put up 
a wall round his estate, if any one is killed by the wall falling upon him when he is throwing it down. For a 
Christian is not guilty of homicide though his ox may gore or his horse kick a man, so that he dies. On 
such a principle, the oxen of a Christian should have no horns, and his horses no hoofs, and his dogs no 
teeth. On such a principle, when the Apostle Paul took care to inform the chief captain that an ambush 
was laid for him by certain desperadoes, and received in consequence an armed escort, if the villains who 
plotted his death had thrown themselves on the weapons of the soldiers, Paul would have had to 
acknowledge the shedding of their blood as a crime with which he was chargeable. God forbid that we 
should be blamed for accidents which, without our desire, happen to others through things done by us or 
found in our possession, which are in themselves good and lawful. In that event, we ought to have no iron 
implements for the house or the field, lest some one should by them lose his own life or take another’s; no 
tree or rope on our premises, lest some one hang himself; no window in our house, lest some one throw 
himself down from it. But why mention more in a list which must be interminable? For what good and 
lawful thing is there in use among men which may not become chargeable with being an instrument of 
destruction? 


6. I have now only to notice (unless I am mistaken) the case which you mentioned of a Christian on a 
journey overcome by the extremity of hunger; whether, if he could find nothing to eat but meat placed in 
an idol’s temple, and there was no man near to relieve him, it would be better for him to die of starvation 
than to take that food for his nourishment? Since in this question it is not assumed that the food thus 
found was offered to the idol (for it might have been left by mistake or designedly by persons who, on a 
journey, had turned aside there to take refreshment; or it might have been put there for some other 
purpose), I answer briefly thus: Either it is certain that this food was offered to the idol, or it is certain 
that it was not, or neither of these things is known. If it is certain, it is better to reject it with Christian 
fortitude. In either of the other alternatives, it may be used for his necessity without any conscientious 
scruple. 


LETTER XLVIII 


(A.D. 398.) 


To My Lord Eudoxius, My Brother and Fellow-Presbyter, Beloved and Longed For, and to the Brethren 
Who are with Him, Augustin and the Brethren Who are Here Send Greeting. 


1. When we reflect upon the undisturbed rest which you enjoy in Christ, we also, although engaged in 
labours manifold and arduous, find rest with you, beloved. We are one body under one Head, so that you 
share our toils, and we share your repose: for “if one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or if 
one member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it.” Therefore we earnestly exhort and beseech 
you, by the deep humility and most compassionate majesty of Christ, to be mindful of us in your holy 
intercessions; for we believe you to be more lively and undistracted in prayer than we can be, whose 
prayers are often marred and weakened by the darkness and confusion arising from secular occupations: 
not that we have these on our own account, but we can scarcely breathe for the pressure of such duties 
imposed upon us by men compelling us, so to speak, to go with them one mile, with whom we are 
commanded by our Lord to go farther than they ask. We believe, nevertheless, that He before whom the 
sighing of the prisoner comes will look on us persevering in the ministry in which He was pleased to put 
us, with promise of reward, and, by the assistance of your prayers, will set us free from all distress. 


2. We exhort you in the Lord, brethren, to be stedfast in your purpose, and persevere to the end; and if the 
Church, your Mother, calls you to active service, guard against accepting it, on the one hand, with too 
eager elation of spirit, or declining it, on the other, under the solicitations of indolence; and obey God with 
a lowly heart, submitting yourselves in meekness to Him who governs you, who will guide the meek in 
judgment, and will teach them His way. Do not prefer your own ease to the claims of the Church; for if no 
good men were willing to minister to her in her bringing forth of her spiritual children, the beginning of 
your own spiritual life would have been impossible. As men must keep the way carefully in walking 
between fire and water, so as to be neither burned nor drowned, so must we order our steps between the 
pinnacle of pride and the whirlpool of indolence; as it is written, “declining neither to the right hand nor 
to the left.” For some, while guarding too anxiously against being lifted up and raised, as it were, to the 
dangerous heights on the right hand, have fallen and been engulphed in the depths on the left. Again, 
others, while turning too eagerly from the danger on the left hand of being immersed in the torpid 
effeminacy of inaction, are, on the other hand, so destroyed and consumed by the extravagance of self- 
conceit, that they vanish into ashes and smoke. See then, beloved, that in your love of ease you restrain 
yourselves from all mere earthly delight, and remember that there is no place where the fowler who fears 
lest we fly back to God may not lay snares for us; let us account him whose captives we once were to be 
the sworn enemy of all good men; let us never consider ourselves in possession of perfect peace until 
iniquity shall have ceased, and “judgment shall have returned unto righteousness.” 


3. Moreover, when you are exerting yourselves with energy and fervour, whatever you do, whether 
labouring diligently in prayer, fasting, or almsgiving, or distributing to the poor, or forgiving injuries, “as 
God also for Christ’s sake hath forgiven us,” or subduing evil habits, and chastening the body and 
bringing it into subjection, or bearing tribulation, and especially bearing with one another in love (for 
what can he bear who is not patient with his brother?), or guarding against the craft and wiles of the 
tempter, and by the shield of faith averting and extinguishing his fiery darts, or “singing and making 
melody to the Lord in your hearts,” or with voices in harmony with your hearts;—whatever you do, I say, 
“do all to the glory of God,” who “worketh all in all,” and be so “fervent in Spirit” that your “soul may 
make her boast in the Lord.” Such is the course of those who walk in the “straight way,” whose “eyes are 
ever upon the Lord, for He shall pluck their feet out of the net.” Such a course is neither interrupted by 
business, nor benumbed by leisure, neither boisterous nor languid, neither presumptuous nor desponding, 
neither reckless nor supine. “These things do, and the God of peace shall be with you.” 


4. Let your charity prevent you from accounting me forward in wishing to address you by letter. I remind 
you of these things, not because I think you come short in them, but because I thought that I would be 
much commended unto God by you, if, in doing your duty to Him, you do it with a remembrance of my 
exhortation. For good report, even before the coming of the brethren Eustasius and Andreas from you, 
had brought to us, as they did, the good savour of Christ, which is yielded by your holy conversation. Of 
these, Eustasius has gone before us to that land of rest, on the shore of which beat no rude waves such as 
those which encompass your island home, and in which he does not regret Caprera, for the homely 
raiment with which it furnished him he wears no more. 


LETTER XLIX 


This letter, written to Honoratus, a Donatist bishop, contains nothing on the Donatist schism which is not 
already found in Letters XLII. and XLIV,, or supplied in Letter LIII. 


LETTER L 


(A.D. 399.) 


To the Magistrates and Leading Men, or Elders, of the Colony of Suffectum, Bishop Augustin Sends 
Greeting. 


Earth reels and heaven trembles at the report of the enormous crime and unprecedented cruelty which 
has made your streets and temples run red with blood, and ring with the shouts of murderers. You have 
buried the laws of Rome in a dishonoured grave, and trampled in scorn the reverence due to equitable 
enactments. The authority of emperors you neither respect nor fear. In your city there has been shed the 
innocent blood of sixty of our brethren; and whoever approved himself most active in the massacre, was 
rewarded with your applause, and with a high place in your Council. Come now, let us arrive at the chief 
pretext for this outrage. If you say that Hercules belonged to you, by all means we will make good your 
loss: we have metals at hand, and there is no lack of stone; nay, we have several varieties of marble, and a 
host of artisans. Fear not, your god is in the hands of his makers, and shall be with all diligence hewn out 
and polished and ornamented. We will give in addition some red ochre, to make him blush in such a way 
as may well harmonize with your devotions. Or if you say that the Hercules must be of your own making, 
we will raise a subscription in pennies, and buy a god from a workman of your own for you. Only do you at 
the same time make restitution to us; and as your god Hercules is given back to you, let the lives of the 
many men whom your violence has destroyed be given back to us. 


LETTER LI 


(A.D. 399 OR 400.) 


An invitation to Crispinus, Donatist bishop at Calama, to discuss the whole question of the Donatist 
schism. 


(No salutation at the beginning of the letter.) 


1. I have adopted this plan in regard to the heading of this letter, because your party are offended by the 
humility which I have shown in the salutations prefixed to others. I might be supposed to have done it as 
an insult to you, were it not that I trust that you will do the same in your reply to me. Why should I say 
much regarding your promise at Carthage, and my urgency to have it fulfilled? Let the manner in which 
we then acted to each other be forgotten with the past, lest it should obstruct future conference. Now, 
unless I am mistaken, there is, by the Lord’s help, no obstacle in the way: we are both in Numidia, and 
located at no great distance from each other. I have heard it said that you are still willing to examine, in 
debate with me, the question which separates us from communion with each other. See how promptly all 
ambiguities may be cleared away: send me an answer to this letter if you please, and perhaps that may be 
enough, not only for us, but for those also who desire to hear us; or if it is not, let us exchange letters 
again and again until the discussion is exhausted. For what greater benefit could be secured to us by the 
comparative nearness of the towns which we inhabit? I have resolved to debate with you in no other way 
than by letters, in order both to prevent anything that is said from escaping from our memory, and to 
secure that others interested in the question, but unable to be present at a debate, may not forfeit the 
instruction. You are accustomed, not with any intention of falsehood, but by mistake, to reproach us with 
charges such as may suit your purpose, concerning past transactions, which we repudiate as untrue. 
Therefore, if you please, let us weigh the question in the light of the present, and let the past alone. You 
are doubtless aware that in the Jewish dispensation the sin of idolatry was committed by the people, and 
once the book of the prophet of God was burned by a defiant king; the punishment of the sin of schism 
would not have been more severe than that with which these two were visited, had not the guilt of it been 
greater. You remember, of course, how the earth opening swallowed up alive the leaders of a schism, and 
fire from heaven breaking forth destroyed their accomplices. Neither the making and worshipping of an 
idol, nor the burning of the Holy Book, was deemed worthy of such punishment. 


2. You are wont to reproach us with a crime, not proved against us, indeed, though proved beyond 
question against some of your own party,—the crime, namely, of yielding up, through fear of persecution, 
the Scriptures to be burned. Let me ask, therefore, why you have received back men whom you 
condemned for the crime of schism by the “unerring voice of your plenary Council” (I quote from the 
record), and replaced them in the same episcopal sees as they were in at the time when you passed 
sentence against them? I refer to Felicianus of Musti and Praetextatus of Assuri. These were not, as you 
would have the ignorant believe, included among those to whom your Council appointed and intimated a 
certain time, after the lapse of which, if they had not returned to your communion, the sentence would 
become final; but they were included among the others whom you condemned, without delay, on the day 
on which you gave to some, as I have said, a respite. I can prove this, if you deny it. Your own Council is 
witness. We have also the proconsular Acts, in which you have not once, but often, affirmed this. Provide, 
therefore, some other line of defence if you can, lest, denying what I can prove, you cause loss of time. If, 
then, Felicianus and Praetextatus were innocent, why were they thus condemned? If they were guilty, why 
were they thus restored? If you prove them to have been innocent, can you object to our believing that it 
was possible for innocent men, falsely charged with being traditors, to be condemned by a much smaller 
number of your predecessors, if it is found possible for innocent men, falsely charged with being 
schismatics, to be condemned by three hundred and ten of their successors, whose decision is 
magniloquently described as proceeding from “the unerring voice of a plenary Council”? If, however, you 


prove them to have been justly condemned, what can you plead in defence of their being restored to office 
in the same episcopal sees, unless, magnifying the importance and benefit of peace, you maintain that 
even such things as these should be tolerated in order to preserve unbroken the bond of unity? Would to 
God that you would urge this plea, not with the lips only, but with the whole heart! You could not fail then 
to perceive that no calumnies whatever could justify the breaking up of the peace of Christ throughout the 
world, if it is lawful in Africa for men, once condemned for impious schism, to be restored to the same 
office which they held, rather than break up the peace of Donatus and his party. 


3. Again, you are wont to reproach us with persecuting you by the help of the civil power. In regard to 
this, I do not draw an argument either from the demerit involved in the enormity of so great an impiety, 
nor from the Christian meekness moderating the severity of our measures. I take up this position: if this 
be a crime, why have you harshly persecuted the Maximianists by the help of judges appointed by those 
emperors whose spiritual birth by the gospel was due to our Church? Why have you driven them, by the 
din of controversy, the authority of edicts, and the violence of soldiery, from those buildings for worship 
which they possessed, and in which they were when they seceded from you? The wrongs endured by them 
in that struggle in every place are attested by the existing traces of events so recent. Documents declare 
the orders given. The deeds done are notorious throughout regions in which also the sacred memory of 
your leader Optatus is mentioned with honour. 


4. Again, you are wont to say that we have not the baptism of Christ, and that beyond your communion it 
is not to be found. On this I would enter into a more lengthened argument; but in dealing with you this is 
not necessary, seeing that, along with Felicianus and Praetextatus, you admitted also the baptism of the 
Maximianists as valid. For all whom these bishops baptized so long as they were in communion with 
Maximianus, while you were doing your utmost in a protracted contest in the civil courts to expel these 
very men [Felicianus and Praetextatus] from their churches, as the Acts testify,—all those, I say, whom 
they baptized during that time, they now have in fellowship with them and with you; and though these 
were baptized by them when excommunicated and in the guilt of schism, not only in cases of extremity 
through dangerous sickness, but also at the Easter services, in the large number of churches belonging to 
their cities, and in these important cities themselves,—in the case of none of them has the rite of baptism 
been repeated. And I wish you could prove that those whom Felicianus and Praetextatus had baptized, as 
it were, in vain, when they were excommunicated and in the guilt of schism, were satisfactorily baptized 
again by them when they were restored. For if the renewal of baptism was necessary for the people, the 
renewal of ordination was not less necessary for the bishops. For they had forfeited their episcopal office 
by leaving you, if they could not baptize beyond your communion; because, if they had not forfeited their 
episcopal office by leaving you, they could still baptize. But if they had forfeited their episcopal office, 
they should have received ordination when they returned, so that what they had lost might be restored. 
Let not this, however, alarm you. As it is certain that they returned with the same standing as bishops 
with which they had gone forth from you, so is it also certain that they brought back with themselves to 
your communion, without any repetition of their baptism, all those whom they had baptized in the schism 
of Maximianus. 


5. How can we weep enough when we see the baptism of the Maximianists acknowledged by you, and the 
baptism of the Church universal despised? Whether it was with or without hearing their defence, whether 
it was justly or unjustly, that you condemned Felicianus and Praetextatus, I do not ask; but tell me what 
bishop of the Corinthian Church ever defended himself at your bar, or received sentence from you? or 
what bishop of the Galatians has done so, or of the Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, Thessalonians, or 
of any of the other cities included in the promise: “All the kindreds of the nations shall worship before 
Thee”? Yet you accept the baptism of the former, while that of the latter is despised; whereas baptism 
belongs neither to the one nor to the other, but to Him of whom it was said: “This same is He that 
baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” I do not, however, dwell on this in the meantime: take notice of the things 
which are beside us—behold what might make an impression even on the blind! Where do we find the 
baptism which you acknowledge? With those, forsooth, whom you have condemned, but not with those 
who were never even tried at your bar!—with those who were denounced by name, and cast forth from 
you for the crime of schism, but not with those who, unknown to you, and dwelling in remote lands, never 
were accused or condemned by you!—with those who are but a fraction of the inhabitants of a fragment of 
Africa, but not with those from whose country the gospel first came to Africa! Why should I add to your 
burden? Let me have an answer to these things. Look to the charge made by your Council against the 
Maximianists as guilty of impious schism: look to the persecutions by the civil courts to which you 
appealed against them: look to the fact that you restored some of them without re-ordination, and 
accepted their baptism as valid: and answer, if you can, whether it is in your power to hide, even from the 
ignorant, the question why you have separated yourselves from the whole world, in a schism much more 
heinous than that which you boast of having condemned in the Maximianists? May the peace of Christ 
triumph in your heart! Then all shall be well. 


LETTER LII 


This letter to his kinsman Severinus, exhorting him to withdraw from the Donatists, contains no new 
argument. 


LETTER LIII 


(A.D. 400.) 


To Generosus, Our Most Loved and Honourable Brother, Fortunatus, Alypius, and Augustin Send Greeting 
in the Lord. 


CHAP. I 


1. Since you were pleased to acquaint us with the letter sent to you by a Donatist presbyter, although, 
with the spirit of a true Catholic, you regarded it with contempt, nevertheless, to aid you in seeking his 
welfare if his folly be not incurable, we beg you to forward to him the following reply. He wrote that an 
angel had enjoined him to declare to you the episcopal succession of the Christianity of your town; to you, 
forsooth, who hold the Christianity not of your own town only, nor of Africa only, but of the whole world, 
the Christianity which has been published, and is now published to all nations. This proves that they think 
it a small matter that they themselves are not ashamed of being cut off, and are taking no measures, while 
they may, to be engrafted anew; they are not content unless they do their utmost to cut others off, and 
bring them to share their own fate, as withered branches fit for the flames. Wherefore, even if you had 
yourself been visited by that angel whom he affirms to have appeared to him,—a statement which we 
regard as a cunning fiction; and if the angel had said to you the very words which he, on the warrant of 
the alleged command, repeated to you,—even in that case it would have been your duty to remember the 
words of the apostle: “Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that 
we have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” For to you it was proclaimed by the voice of the Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself, that His “gospel shall be preached unto all nations, and then shall the end come.” To 
you it has moreover been proclaimed by the writings of the prophets and of the apostles, that the 
promises were given to Abraham and to his seed, which is Christ, when God said unto him: “In thy seed 
shall all nations of the earth be blessed.” Having then such promises, if an angel from heaven were to say 
to thee, “Let go the Christianity of the whole earth, and cling to the faction of Donatus, the episcopal 
succession of which is set forth in a letter of their bishop in your town,” he ought to be accursed in your 
estimation; because he would be endeavouring to cut you off from the whole Church, and thrust you into a 
small party, and make you forfeit your interest in the promises of God. 


2. For if the lineal succession of bishops is to be taken into account, with how much more certainty and 
benefit to the Church do we reckon back till we reach Peter himself, to whom, as bearing in a figure the 
whole Church, the Lord said: “Upon this rock will I build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it!” The successor of Peter was Linus, and his successors in unbroken continuity were these:— 
Clement, Anacletus, Evaristus, Alexander, Sixtus, Telesphorus, Iginus, Anicetus, Pius, Soter, Eleutherius, 
Victor, Zephirinus, Calixtus, Urbanus, Pontianus, Antherus, Fabianus, Cornelius, Lucius, Stephanus, 
Xystus, Dionysius, Felix, Eutychianus, Gaius, Marcellinus, Marcellus, Eusebius, Miltiades, Sylvester, 
Marcus, Julius, Liberius, Damasus, and Siricius, whose successor is the present Bishop Anastasius. In this 
order of succession no Donatist bishop is found. But, reversing the natural course of things, the Donatists 
sent to Rome from Africa an ordained bishop, who, putting himself at the head of a few Africans in the 
great metropolis, gave some notoriety to the name of “mountain men,” or Cutzupits, by which they were 
known. 


3. Now, even although some traditor had in the course of these centuries, through inadvertence, obtained 
a place in that order of bishops, reaching from Peter himself to Anastasius, who now occupies that see,— 
this fact would do no harm to the Church and to Christians having no share in the guilt of another; for the 
Lord, providing against such a case, says, concerning officers in the Church who are wicked: “All 
whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do; but do not ye after their works: for they say, and do 
not.” Thus the stability of the hope of the faithful is secured, inasmuch as being fixed, not in man, but in 
the Lord, it never can be swept away by the raging of impious schism; whereas they themselves are swept 
away who read in the Holy Scriptures the names of churches to which the apostles wrote, and in which 
they have no bishop. For what could more clearly prove their perversity and their folly, than their saying 
to their clergy, when they read these letters, “Peace be with thee,” at the very time that they are 
themselves disjoined from the peace of those churches to which the letters were originally written? 


CHAP. II 


4. Lest, however, he should congratulate himself too much on the succession of bishops in Constantina, 
your own city, read to him the records of proceedings before Munatius Felix, the resident Flamen 
[heathen priest], who was governor of your city in the consulship of Diocletian for the eighth time, and 
Maximian for the seventh, on the eleventh day before the calends of June. By these records it is proved 
that the bishop Paulus was a traditor; the fact being that Sylvanus was then one of his sub-deacons, and, 
along with him, produced and surrendered certain things belonging to the Lord’s house, which had been 
most carefully concealed, namely a box and a lamp of silver, upon seeing which a certain Victor is 
reported to have said, “You would have been put to death if you had not found these.” Your Donatist priest 
makes great account of this Sylvanus, this clearly convicted traditor, in the letter which he writes you, 
mentioning him as then ordained to the office of bishop by the Primate Secundus of Tigisis. Let them keep 


their proud tongues silent, let them admit the charges which may truly be brought against themselves, 
and not utter foolish calumnies against others. Read to him also, if he permits it, the ecclesiastical records 
of the proceedings of this same Secundus of Tigisis in the house of Urbanus Donatus, in which he remitted 
to God, as judge, men who confessed themselves to have been traditors—Donatus of Masculi, Marinns of 
Aquae Tibilitanae, Donatus of Calama, with whom as his colleagues, though they were confessed traditors, 
he ordained their bishop Sylvanus, of whose guilt in the same matter I have given the history above. Read 
to him also the proceedings before Zenophilus, a man of consular rank, in the course of which a certain 
deacon of theirs, Nundinarius, being angry with Sylvanus for having excommunicated him, brought all 
these facts into court, proving them incontestably by authentic documents, and the questioning of 
witnesses, and the reading of public records and many letters. 


5. There are many other things which you might read in his hearing, if he is disposed not to dispute 
angrily, but to listen prudently, such as: the petition of the Donatists to Constantine, begging him to send 
from Gaul bishops who should settle this controversy which divided the African bishops; the Acts 
recording what took place in Rome, when the case was taken up and decided by the bishops whom he sent 
thither: also you might read in other letters how the Emperor aforesaid states that they had made a 
complaint to him against the decision of their peers—the bishops, namely, whom he had sent to Rome; 
how he appointed other bishops to try the case over again at Arles; how they appealed from that tribunal 
also to the Emperor again; how at last he himself investigated the matter; and how he most emphatically 
declares that they were vanquished by the innocence of Caecilianus. Let him listen to these things if he be 
willing, and he will be silent and desist from plotting against the truth. 


CHAP III 


6. We rely, however, not so much on these documents as on the Holy Scriptures, wherein a dominion 
extending to the ends of the earth among all nations is promised as the heritage of Christ, separated from 
which by their sinful schism they reproach us with the crimes which belong to the chaff in the Lord’s 
threshing-floor, which must be permitted to remain mixed with the good grain until the end come, until 
the whole be winnowed in the final judgment. From which it is manifest that, whether these charges be 
true or false, they do not belong to the Lord’s wheat, which must grow until the end of the world 
throughout the whole field, i.e. the whole earth; as we know, not by the testimony of a false angel such as 
confirmed your correspondent in his error, but from the words of the Lord in the Gospel. And because 
these unhappy Donatists have brought the reproach of many false and empty accusations against 
Christians who were blameless, but who are throughout the world mingled with the chaff or tares, i.e. 
with Christians unworthy of the name, therefore God has, in righteous retribution, appointed that they 
should, by their universal Council, condemn as schismatics the Maximianists, because they had 
condemned Primianus, and baptized while not in communion with Primianus, and rebaptized those whom 
he had baptized, and then after a short interval should, under the coercion of Optatus the minion of Gildo, 
reinstate in the honours of their office two of these, the bishops Felicianus of Musti and Praetextatus of 
Assuri, and acknowledge the baptism of all whom they, while under sentence and excommunicated, had 
baptized. If, therefore, they are not defiled by communion with the men thus restored again to their office, 
—men whom with their own mouth they had condemned as wicked and impious, and whom they compared 
to those first heretics whom the earth swallowed up alive,—let them at last awake and consider how great 
is their blindness and folly in pronouncing the whole world defiled by unknown crimes of Africans, and the 
heritage of Christ (which according to the promise has been shown unto all nations) destroyed through 
the sins of these Africans by the maintenance of communion with them; while they refuse to acknowledge 
themselves to be destroyed and defiled by communicating with men whose crimes they had both known 
and condemned. 


7. Wherefore, since the Apostle Paul says in another place, that even Satan transforms himself into an 
angel of light, and that therefore it is not strange that his servants should assume the guise of ministers of 
righteousness: if your correspondent did indeed see an angel teaching him error, and desiring to separate 
Christians from the Catholic unity, he has met with an angel of Satan transforming himself into an angel of 
light. If, however, he has lied to you, and has seen no such vision, he is himself a servant of Satan, 
assuming the guise of a minister of righteousness. And yet, if he be not incorrigibly obstinate and 
perverse, he may, by considering all the things now stated, be delivered both from misleading others, and 
from being himself misled. For, embracing the opportunity which you have given, we have met him 
without any rancour, remembering in regard to him the words of the apostle: “The servant of the Lord 
must not strive; but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient; in meekness instructing those that 
oppose themselves; if God peradventure will give them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth; and 
that they may recover themselves out of the snare of the devil, who are taken captive by him at his will.” 
If, therefore, we have said anything severe, let him know that it arises not from the bitterness of 
controversy, but from love vehemently desiring his return to the right path. May you live safe in Christ, 
most beloved and honourable brother! 


LETTER LIV 


(A.D. 400.) 


Styled also Book I. of Replies to Questions of Januarius. 


To His Beloved Son Januarius, Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


CHAP. I 


1. In regard to the questions which you have asked me, I would like to have known what your own 
answers would have been; for thus I might have made my reply in fewer words, and might most easily 
confirm or correct your opinions, by approving or amending the answers which you had given. This I 
would have greatly preferred. But desiring to answer you at once, I think it better to write a long letter 
than incur loss of time. I desire you therefore, in the first place, to hold fast this as the fundamental 
principle in the present discussion, that our Lord Jesus Christ has appointed to us a “light yoke” and an 
“easy burden,” as He declares in the Gospel: in accordance with which He has bound His people under 
the new dispensation together in fellowship by sacraments, which are in number very few, in observance 
most easy, and in significance most excellent, as baptism solemnized in the name of the Trinity, the 
communion of His body and blood, and such other things as are prescribed in the canonical Scriptures, 
with the exception of those enactments which were a yoke of bondage to God’s ancient people, suited to 
their state of heart and to the times of the prophets, and which are found in the five books of Moses. As to 
those other things which we hold on the authority, not of Scripture, but of tradition, and which are 
observed throughout the whole world, it may be understood that they are held as approved and instituted 
either by the apostles themselves, or by plenary Councils, whose authority in the Church is most useful, 
e.g. the annual commemoration, by special solemnities, of the Lord’s passion, resurrection, and ascension, 
and of the descent of the Holy Spirit from heaven, and whatever else is in like manner observed by the 
whole Church wherever it has been established. 


CHAP. II 


2. There are other things, however, which are different in different places and countries: e.g., some fast 
on Saturday, others do not; some partake daily of the body and blood of Christ, others receive it on stated 
days: in some places no day passes without the sacrifice being offered; in others it is only on Saturday and 
the Lord’s day, or it may be only on the Lord’s day. In regard to these and all other variable observances 
which may be met anywhere, one is at liberty to comply with them or not as he chooses; and there is no 
better rule for the wise and serious Christian in this matter, than to conform to the practice which he finds 
prevailing in the Church to which it may be his lot to come. For such a custom, if it is clearly not contrary 
to the faith nor to sound morality, is to be held as a thing indifferent, and ought to be observed for the 
sake of fellowship with those among whom we live. 


3. I think you may have heard me relate before, what I will nevertheless now mention. When my mother 
followed me to Milan, she found the Church there not fasting on Saturday. She began to be troubled, and 
to hesitate as to what she should do; upon which I, though not taking a personal interest then in such 
things, applied on her behalf to Ambrose, of most blessed memory, for his advice. He answered that he 
could not teach me anything but what he himself practised, because if he knew any better rule, he would 
observe it himself. When I supposed that he intended, on the ground of his authority alone, and without 
supporting it by any argument, to recommend us to give up fasting on Saturday, he followed me, and said: 
“When I visit Rome, I fast on Saturday; when I am here, I do not fast. On the same principle, do you 
observe the custom prevailing in whatever Church you come to, if you desire neither to give offence by 
your conduct, nor to find cause of offence in another’s.” When I reported this to my mother, she accepted 
it gladly; and for myself, after frequently reconsidering his decision, I have always esteemed it as if I had 
received it by an oracle from heaven. For often have I perceived, with extreme sorrow, many disquietudes 
caused to weak brethren by the contentious pertinacity or superstitious vacillation of some who, in 
matters of this kind, which do not admit of final decision by the authority of Holy Scripture, or by the 
tradition of the universal Church or by their manifest good influence on manners raise questions, it may 
be, from some crotchet of their own, or from attachment to the custom followed in one’s own country, or 
from preference for that which one has seen abroad, supposing that wisdom is increased in proportion to 
the distance to which men travel from home, and agitate these questions with such keenness, that they 
think all is wrong except what they do themselves. 


CHAP III 


4. Some one may say, “The Eucharist ought not to be taken every day.” You ask, “On what grounds?” He 
answers, “Because, in order that a man may approach worthily to so great a sacrament, he ought to 
choose those days upon which he lives in more special purity and self-restraint; for whosoever eateth and 
drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to himself.’“ Another answers, “Certainly; if the wound 
inflicted by sin and the violence of the soul’s distemper be such that the use of these remedies must be 
put off for a time, every man in this case should be, by the authority of the bishop, forbidden to approach 
the altar, and appointed to do penance, and should be afterwards restored to privileges by the same 
authority; for this would be partaking unworthily, if one should partake of it at a time when he ought to be 
doing penance, and it is not a matter to be left to one’s own judgment to withdraw himself from the 


communion of the Church, or restore himself, as he pleases. If, however, his sins are not so great as to 
bring him justly under sentence of excommunication, he ought not to withdraw himself from the daily use 
of the Lord’s body for the healing of his soul.” Perhaps a third party interposes with a more just decision 
of the question, reminding them that the principal thing is to remain united in the peace of Christ, and 
that each should be free to do what, according to his belief, he conscientiously regards as his duty. For 
neither of them lightly esteems the body and blood of the Lord; on the contrary, both are contending who 
shall most highly honour the sacrament fraught with blessing. There was no controversy between those 
two mentioned in the Gospel, Zacchaeus and the Centurion; nor did either of them think himself better 
than the other, though, whereas the former received the Lord joyfully into his house, the latter said, “I am 
not worthy that Thou shouldest come under my roof,”—both honouring the Saviour, though in ways 
diverse and, as it were, mutually opposed; both miserable through sin, and both obtaining the mercy they 
required. We may further borrow an illustration here, from the fact that the manna given to the ancient 
people of God tasted in each man’s mouth as he desired that it might. It is the same with this world- 
subduing sacrament in the heart of each Christian. For he that dares not take it every day, and he who 
dares not omit it any day, are both alike moved by a desire to do it honour. That sacred food will not 
submit to be despised, as the manna could not be loathed with impunity. Hence the apostle says that it 
was unworthily partaken of by those who did not distinguish between this and all other meats, by yielding 
to it the special veneration which was due; for to the words quoted already, “eateth and drinketh 
judgment to himself,” he has added these, “not discerning the Lord’s body;” and this is apparent from the 
whole of that passage in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, if it be carefully studied. 


CHAP. IV 


5. Suppose some foreigner visit a place in which during Lent it is customary to abstain from the use of the 
bath, and to continue fasting on Thursday. “I will not fast today,” he says. The reason being asked, he says, 
“Such is not the custom in my own country.” Is not he, by such conduct, attempting to assert the 
superiority of his custom over theirs? For he cannot quote a decisive passage on the subject from the Book 
of God; nor can he prove his opinion to be right by the unanimous voice of the universal Church, wherever 
spread abroad; nor can he demonstrate that they act contrary to the faith, and he according to it, or that 
they are doing what is prejudicial to sound morality, and he is defending its interests. Those men injure 
their own tranquillity and peace by quarrelling on an unnecessary question. I would rather recommend 
that, in matters of this kind, each man should, when sojourning in a country in which he finds a custom 
different from his own consent to do as others do. If, on the other hand, a Christian, when travelling 
abroad in some region where the people of God are more numerous, and more easily assembled together, 
and more zealous in religion, has seen, e.g., the sacrifice twice offered, both morning and evening, on the 
Thursday of the last week in Lent, and therefore, on his coming back to his own country, where it is 
offered only at the close of the day, protests against this as wrong and unlawful, because he has himself 
seen another custom in another land, this would show a childish weakness of judgment against which we 
should guard ourselves, and which we must bear with in others, but correct in all who are under our 
influence. 


CHAP. V 


6. Observe now to which of these three classes the first question in your letter is to be referred. You ask, 
“What ought to be done on the Thursday of the last week of Lent? Ought we to offer the sacrifice in the 
morning, and again after supper, on account of the words in the Gospel, Likewise also . . . after supper’? 
Or ought we to fast and offer the sacrifice only after supper? Or ought we to fast until the offering has 
been made, and then take supper as we are accustomed to do?” I answer, therefore, that if the authority 
of Scripture has decided which of these methods is right, there is no room for doubting that we should do 
according to that which is written; and our discussion must be occupied with a question, not of duty, but 
of interpretation as to the meaning of the divine institution. In like manner, if the universal Church follows 
any one of these methods, there is no room for doubt as to our duty; for it would be the height of arrogant 
madness to discuss whether or not we should comply with it. But the question which you propose is not 
decided either by Scripture or by universal practice. It must therefore be referred to the third class—as 
pertaining, namely, to things which are different in different places and countries. Let every man, 
therefore, conform himself to the usage prevailing in the Church to which he may come. For none of these 
methods is contrary to the Christian faith or the interests of morality, as favoured by the adoption of one 
custom more than the other. If this were the case, that either the faith or sound morality were at stake, it 
would be necessary either to change what was done amiss, or to appoint the doing of what had been 
neglected. But mere change of custom, even though it may be of advantage in some respects, unsettles 
men by reason of the novelty: therefore, if it brings no advantage, it does much harm by unprofitably 
disturbing the Church. 


7. Let me add, that it would be a mistake to suppose that the custom prevalent in many places, of offering 
the sacrifice on that day after partaking of food, is to be traced to the words, “Likewise after supper,” etc. 
For the Lord might give the name of supper to what they had received, in already partaking of His body, 
so that it was after this that they partook of the cup: as the apostle says in another place, “When ye come 
together into one place, this is not to eat the Lord’s Supper,” giving to the receiving of the Eucharist to 


that extent (i.e. the eating of the bread) the name of the Lord’s Supper. 


CHAP. VI 


As to the question whether upon that day it is right to partake of food before either offering or partaking 
of the Eucharist, these words in the Gospel might go far to decide our minds, “As they were eating, Jesus 
took bread and blessed it;” taken in connection with the words in the preceding context, “When the even 
was come, He sat down with the twelve: and as they did eat, He said, Verily I say unto you, that one of you 
shall betray Me.” For it was after that that He instituted the sacrament; and it is clear that when the 
disciples first received the body and blood of the Lord, they had not been fasting. 


8. Must we therefore censure the universal Church because the sacrament is everywhere partaken of by 
persons fasting? Nay, verily, for from that time it pleased the Holy Spirit to appoint, for the honour of so 
great a sacrament, that the body of the Lord should take the precedence of all other food entering the 
mouth of a Christian; and it is for this reason that the custom referred to is universally observed. For the 
fact that the Lord instituted the sacrament after other food had been partaken of, does not prove that 
brethren should come together to partake of that sacrament after having dined or supped, or imitate 
those whom the apostle reproved and corrected for not distinguishing between the Lord’s Supper and an 
ordinary meal. The Saviour, indeed, in order to commend the depth of that mystery more affectingly to His 
disciples, was pleased to impress it on their hearts and memories by making its institution His last act 
before going from them to His Passion. And therefore He did not prescribe the order in which it was to be 
observed, reserving this to be done by the apostles, through whom He intended to arrange all things 
pertaining to the Churches. Had He appointed that the sacrament should be always partaken of after 
other food, I believe that no one would have departed from that practice. But when the apostle, speaking 
of this sacrament, says, “Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come together to eat, tarry one for another: 
and if any man hunger, let him eat at home; that ye come not together unto condemnation,” he 
immediately adds, “and the rest will I set in order when I come.” Whence we are given to understand that, 
since it was too much for him to prescribe completely in an epistle the method observed by the universal 
Church throughout the world, it was one of the things set in order by him in person, for we find its 
observance uniform amid all the variety of other customs. 


CHAP. VII 


9. There are, indeed, some to whom it has seemed right (and their view is not unreasonable), that it is 
lawful for the body and blood of the Lord to be offered and received after other food has been partaken of, 
on one fixed day of the year, the day on which the Lord instituted the Supper, in order to give special 
solemnity to the service on that anniversary. I think that, in this case, it would be more seemly to have it 
celebrated at such an hour as would leave it in the power of any who have fasted to attend the service 
before the repast which is customary at the ninth hour. Wherefore we neither compel nor do we dare to 
forbid any one to break his fast before the Lord’s Supper on that day. I believe, however, that the real 
ground upon which this custom rests is, that many, nay, almost all, are accustomed in most places to use 
the bath on that day. And because some continue to fast, it is offered in the morning, for those who take 
food, because they cannot bear fasting and the use of the bath at the same time; and in the evening, for 
those who have fasted all day. 


10. If you ask me whence originated the custom of using the bath on that day, nothing occurs to me, when 
I think of it, as more likely than that it was to avoid the offence to decency which must have been given at 
the baptismal font, if the bodies of those to whom that rite was to be administered were not washed on 
some preceding day from the uncleanness consequent upon their strict abstinence from ablutions during 
Lent; and that this particular day was chosen for the purpose because of its being the anniversary of the 
institution of the Supper. And this being granted to those who were about to receive baptism, many others 
desired to join them in the luxury of a bath, and in relaxation of their fast. 


Having discussed these questions to the best of my ability, I exhort you to observe, in so far as you may be 


able, what I have laid down, as becomes a wise and peace-loving son of the Church. The remainder of your 
questions I purpose, if the Lord will, to answer at another time. 


LETTER LV 
(A.D. 400.) 


Or Book II. of Replies to Questions of Januarius. 


CHAP. I 


1. Having read the letter in which you have put me in mind of my obligation to give answers to the 
remainder of those questions which you submitted to me a long time ago, I cannot bear to defer any 
longer the gratification of that desire for instruction which it gives me so much pleasure and comfort to 


see in you; and although encompassed by an accumulation of engagements, I have given the first place to 
the work of supplying you with the answers desired. I will make no further comment on the contents of 
your letter, lest my doing so should prevent me from paying at length what I owe. 


2. You ask, “Wherefore does the anniversary on which we celebrate the Passion of the Lord not fall, like 
the day which tradition has handed down as the day of His birth, on the same day every year?” and you 
add, “If the reason of this is connected with the week and the month, what have we to do with the day of 
the week or the state of the moon in this solemnity?” The first thing which you must know and remember 
here is, that the observance of the Lord’s natal day is not sacramental, but only commemorative of His 
birth, and that therefore no more was in this case necessary, than that the return of the day on which the 
event took place should be marked by an annual religious festival. The celebration of an event becomes 
sacramental in its nature, only when the commemoration of the event is so ordered that it is understood to 
be significant of something which is to be received with reverence as sacred. Therefore we observe Easter 
in such a manner as not only to recall the facts of the death and resurrection of Christ to remembrance, 
but also to find a place for all the other things which, in connection with these events, give evidence as to 
the import of the sacrament. For since, as the apostle wrote, “He was delivered for our offences, and was 
raised again for our justification,” a certain transition from death to life has been consecrated in that 
Passion and Resurrection of the Lord. For the word Pascha itself is not, as is commonly thought, a Greek 
word: those who are acquainted with both languages affirm it to be a Hebrew word. It is not derived, 
therefore, from the Passion, because of the Greek word paschein, signifying to suffer, but it takes its name 
from the transition, of which I have spoken, from death to life; the meaning of the Hebrew word Pascha 
being, as those who are acquainted with it assure us, a passing over or transition. To this the Lord Himself 
designed to allude, when He said,” He that believeth in Me is passed from death to life.” And the same 
evangelist who records that saying is to be understood as desiring to give emphatic testimony to this, 
when, speaking of the Lord as about to celebrate with His disciples the passover, at which He instituted 
the sacramental supper, he says, “When Jesus knew that His hour was come, that He should depart from 
this world unto the Father.” This passing over from this mortal life to the other, the immortal life, that is, 
from death to life, is set forth in the Passion and Resurrection of the Lord. 


CHAP. II 


3. This passing from death to life is meanwhile wrought in us by faith, which we have for the pardon of 
our sins and the hope of eternal life, when we love God and our neighbour; “for faith worketh by love,” 
and “the just shall live by his faith;” “and hope that is seen is not hope: for what a man seeth, why doth he 
yet hope for? But if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it.” According to this 
faith and hope and love, by which we have begun to be “under grace,” we are already dead together with 
Christ, and buried together with Him by baptism into death; as the apostle hath said, “Our old man is 
crucified with Him;” and we have risen with Him, for “He hath raised us up together, and made us sit with 
Him in heavenly places.” Whence also he gives this exhortation: “If ye then be risen with Christ, seek 
those things which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. Set your affection on things 
above, not on things on the earth.” In the next words, “For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God; when Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear with Him in glory,” he plainly 
gives us to understand that our passing in this present time from death to life by faith is accomplished in 
the hope of that future final resurrection and glory, when “this corruptible,” that is, this flesh in which we 
now groan, “shall put on incorruption, and this mortal shall put on immortality.” For now, indeed, we have 
by faith “the first-fruits of the Spirit;” but still we “groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, 
the redemption of the body: for we are saved by hope.” While we are in this hope, “the body indeed is 
dead because of sin, but the spirit is life because of righteousness.” Now mark what follows: “But if the 
Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raised up Christ from the dead shall 
also quicken your mortal bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in you.” The whole Church, therefore, while 
here in the conditions of pilgrimage and mortality, expects that to be accomplished in her at the end of the 
world which has been shown first in the body of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is “the first-begotten from the 
dead,” seeing that the body of which He is the Head is none other than the Church. 


CHAP III 


4. Some, indeed, studying the words so frequently used by the apostle, about our being dead with Christ 
and raised together with Him, and misunderstanding the sense in which they are used, have thought that 
the resurrection is already past, and that no other is to be hoped for at the end of time: “Of whom,” he 
says, “are Hymenaeus and Philetus; who concerning the truth have erred, saying that the resurrection is 
past already; and overthrow the faith of some.” The same apostle who thus reproves and testifies against 
them, teaches nevertheless that we are risen with Christ. How is the apparent contradiction to be 
removed, unless he means that this is accomplished in us by faith and hope and love, according to the 
first-fruits of the Spirit? But because “hope which is seen is not hope,” and therefore “if we hope for that 
we see not, we do with patience wait for it,” it is beyond question that there remains, as still future, the 
redemption of the body, in longing for which we “groan within ourselves.” Hence also that saying, 
“Rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation.” 


5. This renewal, therefore, of our life is a kind of transition from death to life which is made first by faith, 
so that we rejoice in hope and are patient in tribulation, while still “our outward man perisheth, but the 
inward man is renewed day by day.” It is because of this beginning of a new life, because of the new man 
which we are commanded to put on, putting off the old man, “purging out the old leaven, that we may be 
a new lump, because Christ our passover is sacrificed for us;” it is, I say, because of this newness of life in 
us, that the first of the months of the year has been appointed as the season of this solemnity. This very 
name is given to it, the month Abib, or beginning of months. Again, the resurrection of the Lord was upon 
the third day, because with it the third epoch of the world began. The first Epoch was before the Law, the 
second under the Law, the third under Grace, in which there is now the manifestation of the mystery, 
which was formerly hidden under dark prophetic sayings. This is accordingly signified also in the part of 
the month appointed for the celebration; for, since the number seven is usually employed in Scripture as a 
mystical number, indicating perfection of some kind, the day of the celebration of Easter is within the 
third week of the month, namely, between the fourteenth and the twenty-first day. 


CHAP. IV 


6. There is in this another mystery, and you are not to be distressed if perhaps it be not so readily 
perceived by you, because of your being less versed in such studies; nor are you to think me any better 
than you, because I learned these things in early years: for the Lord saith, “Let him that glorieth glory in 
this, that he understandeth and knoweth Me, that I am the Lord.” Some men who give attention to such 
studies, have investigated many things concerning the numbers and motions of the heavenly bodies. And 
those who have done this most ably have found that the waxing and waning of the moon are due to the 
turning of its globe, and not to any such actual addition to or diminution of its substance as is supposed by 
the foolish Manichaeans, who say that as a ship is filled, so the moon is filled with a fugitive portion of the 
Divine Being, which they, with impious heart and lips, do not hesitate to believe and to declare to have 
become mingled with the rulers of darkness, and contaminated with their pollution. And they account for 
the waxing of the moon by saying that it takes place when that lost portion of the Deity, being purified 
from contamination by great labours, escaping from the whole world, and from all foul abominations, is 
restored to the Deity, who mourns till it returns; that by this the moon is filled up till the middle of the 
month, and that in the latter half of the month this is poured back into the sun as into another ship. Amid 
these execrable blasphemies, they have never succeeded in devising any way of explaining why the moon 
in the beginning or end of its brightness shines with its light in the shape of a horn, or why it begins at the 
middle of the month to wane, and does not go on full until it pour back its increase into the sun. 


7. Those, however, to whom I refer have inquired into these things with trustworthy calculations, so that 
they can not only state the reason of eclipses, both solar and lunar, but also predict their occurrence long 
before they take place, and are able to determine by mathematical computation the precise intervals at 
which these must happen, and to state the results in treatises, by reading and understanding which any 
others may foretell as well as they the coming of these eclipses, and find their prediction verified by the 
event. Such men,—and they deserve censure, as Holy Scripture teaches, because “though they had 
wisdom enough to measure the periods of this world, they did not much more easily come,” as by humble 
piety they might have done, “to the knowledge of its Lord,”—such men, I say, have inferred from the horns 
of the moon, which both in waxing and in waning are turned from the sun, either that the moon is 
illuminated by the sun, and that the farther it recedes from the sun the more fully does it lie exposed to its 
rays on the side which is visible from the earth; but that the more it approaches the sun, after the middle 
of the month, on the other half of its orbit, it becomes more fully illuminated on the upper part, and less 
and less open to receive the sun’s rays on the side which is turned to the earth, and seems to us 
accordingly to decrease: or, that if the moon has light in itself, it has this light in the hemisphere on one 
side only, which side it gradually turns more to the earth as it recedes from the sun, until it is fully 
displayed, thereby exhibiting an apparent increase, not by the addition of what was deficient, but by 
disclosing what was already there; and that, in like manner, going towards the sun, the moon again 
gradually turns from our view that which had been disclosed, and so appears to decrease. Whichever of 
these two theories be correct, this at least is plain, and is easily discovered by any careful observer, that 
the moon does not to our eyes increase except when it is receding from the sun, nor decrease except 
when returning towards the sun. 


CHAP. V 


8. Now mark what is said in Proverbs: “The wise man is fixed like the sun; but the fool changes like the 
moon.” And who is the wise that has no changes, but that Sun of Righteousness of whom it is said, “The 
Sun of righteousness has risen upon me,” and of which the wicked shall say, when mourning in the day of 
judgment that it has not risen upon them, “The light of righteousness hath not shone upon us, and the sun 
hath not risen upon us”? For that sun which is visible to the eye of sense, God makes to rise upon the evil 
and the good alike, as He sendeth rain upon the just and the unjust; but apt similitudes are often 
borrowed from things visible to explain things invisible. Again, who is the “fool” who “changes like the 
moon,” if not Adam, in whom all have sinned? For the soul of man, receding from the Sun of 
righteousness, that is to say, from the internal contemplation of unchangeable truth, turns all its strength 
towards external things, and becomes more and more darkened in its deeper and nobler powers; but 


when the soul begins to return to that unchangeable wisdom, the more it draws near to it with pious 
desire, the more does the outward man perish, but the inward man is renewed day by day, and all that 
light of the soul which was inclining to things that are beneath is turned to the things that are above, and 
is thus withdrawn from the things of earth; so that it dies more and more to this world, and its life is hid 
with Christ in God. 


9. It is therefore for the worse that the soul is changed when it moves in the direction of external things, 
and throws aside that which pertains to the inner life; and to the earth, i.e. to those who mind earthly 
things, the soul looks better in such a case, for by them the wicked is commended for his heart’s desire, 
and the unrighteous is blessed. But it is for the better that the soul is changed, when it gradually turns 
away its aims and ambition from earthly things, which appear important in this world, and directs them to 
things nobler and unseen; and to the earth, i.e. to men who mind earthly things, the soul in such a case 
seems worse. Hence those wicked men who at last shall in vain repent of their sins, will say this among 
other things: “These are the men whom once we derided and reproached; we in our folly esteemed their 
way of life to be madness.” Now the Holy Spirit, drawing a comparison from things visible to things 
invisible, from things corporeal to spiritual mysteries, has been pleased to appoint that the feast 
symbolical of the passing from the old life to the new, which is signified by the name Pascha, should be 
observed between the 14th and 21st days of the month,—after the 14th, in order that a twofold illustration 
of spiritual realities might be gained, both with respect to the third epoch of the world, which is the 
reason of its occurrence in the third week, as I have already said, and with respect to the turning of the 
soul from external to internal things,—a change corresponding to the change in the moon when on the 
wane; not later than the 21st, because of the number 7 itself, which is often used to represent the notion 
of the universe, and is also applied to the Church on the ground of her likeness to the universe. 


CHAP. VI 


10. For this reason the Apostle John writes in the Apocalypse to seven churches. The Church, moreover, 
while it remains under the conditions of our mortal life in the flesh, is, on account of her liability to 
change, spoken of Scripture by the name of the moon; e.g., “They have made ready their arrows in the 
quiver, that they may, while the moon is obscured, wound those who are upright in heart.” For before that 
comes to pass of which the apostle says, “When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shall ye also 
appear with Him in glory,” the Church seems in the time of her pilgrimage obscured, groaning under 
many iniquities; and at such a time, the snares of those who deceive and lead astray are to be feared, and 
these are intended by the word “arrows” in this passage. Again, we have another instance in Psalm Ixxxix., 
where, because of the faithful witnesses which she everywhere brings forth on the side of truth, the 
Church is called “the moon, a faithful witness in heaven.” And when the Psalmist sang of the Lord’s 
kingdom, he said, “In His days shall be righteousness and abundance of peace, until the moon be 
destroyed;” i.e. abundance of peace shall increase so greatly, until He shall at length take away all the 
changeableness incidental to this mortal condition. Then shall death, the last enemy, be destroyed; and 
whatever obstacle to the perfection of our peace is due to the infirmity of our flesh shall be utterly 
consumed when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on 
immortality. We have another instance in this, that the walls of the town named Jericho—which in the 
Hebrew tongue is said to signify “moon”—fell when they had been compassed for the seventh time by the 
ark of the covenant borne round the city. For what else is conveyed by the promise of the coming of the 
heavenly kingdom, which was symbolized in the carrying of the ark round Jericho, than that all the 
strongholds of this mortal life, i.e. every hope pertaining to this world which resists the hope of the world 
to come, must be destroyed, with the soul’s free consent, by the sevenfold gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Therefore it was, that when the ark was going round, those walls fell, not by violent assault, but of 
themselves. There are, besides these, other passages in Scripture which, speaking of the moon, impress 
upon us under that figure the condition of the Church while here, amid cares and labours, she is a pilgrim 
under the lot of mortality, and far from that Jerusalem of which the holy angels are the citizens. 


11. These foolish men who refuse to be changed for the better have no reason, however, to imagine that 
worship is due to those heavenly luminaries because a similitude is occasionally borrowed from them for 
the representation of divine mysteries; for such are borrowed from every created thing. Nor is there any 
reason for our incurring the sentence of condemnation which is pronounced by the apostle on some who 
worshipped and served the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever. We do not adore 
sheep or cattle, although Christ is called both a Lamb, and by the prophet a young bullock; nor any beast 
of prey, though He is called the Lion of the tribe of Judah; nor a stone, although Christ is called a Rock; 
nor Mount Zion, though in it there was a type of the Church. And, in like manner, we do not adore the sun 
or the moon, although, in order to convey instruction in holy mysteries, figures of sacred things are 
borrowed from these celestial works of the Creator, as they are also from many of the things which He 
hath made on earth. 


CHAP. VII 


12. We are therefore bound to denounce with abhorrence and contempt the ravings of the astrologers, 
who, when we find fault with the empty inventions by which they cast other men down into the delusions 


where into they themselves have fallen, imagine that they answer well when they say, “Why, then, do you 
regulate the time of the observance of Easter by calculation of the positions of the sun and moon?”—as if 
that with which we find fault was the arrangements of the heavenly bodies, or the succession of the 
seasons, which are appointed by God in His infinite power and goodness, and not their perversity in 
abusing, for the support of the most absurd opinions, those things which God has ordered in perfect 
wisdom. If the astrologer may on this ground forbid us from drawing comparisons from the heavenly 
bodies for the mystical representation of sacramental realities, then the augurs may with equal reason 
prevent the use of these words of Scripture, “Be harmless as doves;” and the snake-charmers may forbid 
that other exhortation, “Be wise as serpents;” while the play-actors may interfere with our mentioning the 
harp in the book of Psalms. Let them therefore say, if they please, that, because similitudes for the 
exhibition of the mysteries of God’s word are taken from the things which I have named, we are 
chargeable either with consulting the omens given by the flight of birds, or with concocting the poisons of 
the charmer, or with taking pleasure in the excesses of the theatre,—a statement which would be the 
clime of absurdity. 


13. We do not forecast the issues of our enterprises by studying the sun and moon, and the times of the 
year or of the month, lest in the most trying emergencies of life, we, being dashed against the rocks of a 
wretched bondage, shall make shipwreck of our freedom of will; but with the most pious devoutness of 
spirit, we accept similitudes adapted to the illustration of holy things, which these heavenly bodies 
furnish, just as from all other works of creation, the winds, the sea, the land, birds, fishes, cattle, trees, 
men, etc., we borrow in our discourses manifold figures; and in the celebration of sacraments, the very 
few things which the comparative liberty of the Christian dispensation has prescribed, such as water, 
bread, wine, and oil. Under the bondage, however, of the ancient dispensation many rites were 
prescribed, which are made known to us only for our instruction as to their meaning. We do not now 
observe years, and months, and seasons, lest the words of the apostle apply to us, “I am afraid of you, lest 
I have bestowed upon you labour in vain.” For he blames those who say, “I will not set out to-day, because 
it is an unlucky day, or because the moon is so and so;” or, “I will go to-day, that things may prosper with 
me, because the position of the stars is this or that; I will do no business this month, because a particular 
star rules it;” or, “I will do business, because another star has succeeded in its place; I will not plant a 
vineyard this year, because it is leap year.” No man of ordinary sense would, however, suppose that those 
men deserve reproof for studying the seasons, who Say, e.g., “I will not set out to-day, because a storm has 
begun;” or, “I will not put to sea, because the winter is not yet past;” or, “It is time to sow my seed, for the 
earth has been saturated with the showers of autumn;” and so on, in regard to any other natural effects of 
the motion and moisture of the atmosphere which have been observed in connection with that 
consummately ordered revolution of the heavenly bodies concerning which it was said when they were 
made, “Let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years.” And in like manner, 
whensoever illustrative symbols are borrowed, for the declaration of spiritual mysteries, from created 
things, not only from the heaven and its orbs, but also from meaner creatures, this is done to give to the 
doctrine of salvation an eloquence adapted to raise the affections of those who receive it from things seen, 
corporeal and temporal, to things unseen, spiritual and eternal. 


CHAP. VIII 


14. None of us gives any consideration to the circumstance that, at the time at which we observe Easter, 
the sun is in the Ram, as they call a certain region of the heavenly bodies, in which the sun is, in fact, 
found at the beginning of the months; but whether they, choose to call that part of the heavens the Ram or 
anything else, we have learned this from the Sacred Scriptures, that God made all the heavenly bodies, 
and appointed their places as it pleased Him; and whatever the parts may be into which astronomers 
divide the regions set apart and ordained for the different constellations, and whatever the names by 
which they distinguish them, the place occupied by the sun in the first month is that in which the 
celebration of this sacrament behoved to find that luminary, because of the illustration of a holy mystery 
in the renovation of life, of which I have already spoken sufficiently. If, however, the name of Ram could be 
given to that portion of the heavenly bodies because of some correspondence between their form and the 
name, the word of God would not hesitate to borrow from anything of this kind an illustration of a holy 
mystery, as it has done not only from other celestial bodies, but also from terrestrial things, e.g. from 
Orion and the Pleiades, Mount Zion, Mount Sinai, and the rivers of which the names are given, Gihon, 
Pison, Tigris, Euphrates, and particularly from the river Jordan, which is so often named in the sacred 
mysteries. 


15. But who can fail to perceive how great is the difference between useful observations of the heavenly 
bodies in connection with the weather, such as farmers or sailors make; or in order to mark the part of the 
world in which they are, and the course which they should follow, such as are made by pilots of ships or 
men going through the trackless sandy deserts of southern Africa; or in order to present some useful 
doctrine under a figure borrowed from some facts concerning heavenly bodies;—and the vain 
hallucinations of men who observe the heavens not to know the weather, or their course, or to make 
scientific calculations, or to find illustrations of spiritual things, but merely to pry into the future and learn 
now what fate has decreed? 


CHAP. IX 


16. Let us now direct our minds to observe the reason why, in the celebration of Easter, care is taken to 
appoint the day so that Saturday precedes it: for this is peculiar to the Christian religion. The Jews keep 
the Passover from the 14th to the 21st of the first month, on whatever day that week begins. But since at 
the Passover at which the Lord suffered, it was the case that the Jewish Sabbath came in between His 
death and His resurrection, our fathers have judged it right to add this specialty to their celebration of 
Easter, both that our feast might be distinguished from the Jewish Passover, and that succeeding 
generations might retain in their annual commemoration of His Passion that which we must believe to 
have been done for some good reason, by Him who is before the times, by whom also the times have been 
made, and who came in the fulness of the times, and who when He said, Mine hour is not yet come, had 
the power of laying down His life and taking it again, and was therefore waiting for an hour not fixed by 
blind fate, but suitable to the holy mystery which He had resolved to commend to our observation. 


17. That which we here hold in faith and hope, and to which by love we labour to come, is, as I have said 
above, a certain holy and perpetual rest from the whole burden of every kind of care; and from this life 
unto that rest we make a transition which our Lord Jesus Christ condescended to exemplify and 
consecrate in His Passion. This rest, however, is not a slothful inaction, but a certain ineffable tranquillity 
caused by work in which there is no painful effort. For the repose on which one enters at the end of the 
toils of this life is of such a nature as consists with lively joy in the active exercises of the better life. 
Forasmuch, however, as this activity is exercised in praising God without bodily toil or mental anxiety, the 
transition to that activity is not made through a repose which is to be followed by labour, i.e. a repose 
which, at the point where activity begins, ceases to be repose: for in these exercises there is no return to 
toil and care; but that which constitutes rest—namely, exemption from weariness in work and from 
uncertainty in thought—is always found in them. Now, since through rest we get back to that original life 
which the soul lost by sin, the emblem of this rest is the seventh day of the week. But that original life 
itself which is restored to those who return from their wanderings, and receive in token of welcome the 
robe which they had at first, is represented by the first day of the week, which we call the Lord’s day. If, in 
reading Genesis, you search the record of the seven days, you will find that there was no evening of the 
seventh day, which signified that the rest of which it was a type was eternal. The life originally bestowed 
was not eternal, because man sinned; but the final rest, of which the seventh day was an emblem, is 
eternal, and hence the eighth day also will have eternal blessedness, because that rest, being eternal, is 
taken up by the eighth day, not destroyed by it; for if it were thus destroyed, it would not be eternal. 
Accordingly the eighth day, which is the first day of the week, represents to us that original life, not taken 
away, but made eternal. 


CHAP. X 


18. Nevertheless the seventh day was appointed to the Jewish nation as a day to be observed by rest of 
the body, that it might be a type of sanctification to which men attain through rest in the Holy Spirit. We 
do not read of sanctification in the history given in Genesis of all the earlier days: of the Sabbath alone it 
is said that “God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it.” Now the souls of men, whether good or bad, 
love rest, but how to attain to that which they love is to the greater part unknown: and that which bodies 
seek for their weight, is precisely what souls seek for their love, namely, a resting-place. For as, according 
to its specific gravity, a body descends or rises until it reaches a place where it can rest,—oil, for example, 
falling if poured into the air, but rising if poured into water,—so the soul of man struggles towards the 
things which it loves, in order that, by reaching them, it may rest. There are indeed many things which 
please the soul through the body, but its rest in these is not eternal, nor even long continued; and 
therefore they rather debase the soul and weigh it down, so as to be a drag upon that pure 
imponderability by which it tends towards higher things. When the soul finds pleasure from itself, it is not 
yet seeking delight in that which is unchangeable; and therefore it is still proud, because it is giving to 
itself the highest place, whereas God is higher. In such sin the soul is not left unpunished, for “God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” When, however, the soul delights in God, there it 
finds the true, sure, and eternal rest, which in all other objects was sought in vain. Therefore the 
admonition is given in the book of Psalms, “Delight thyself in the Lord, and He shall give thee the desires 
of thine heart.” 


19. Because, therefore, “the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit which is given to 
us,” sanctification was associated with the seventh day, the day in which rest was enjoined. But inasmuch 
as we neither are able to do any good work, except as helped by the gift of God, as the apostle says, “For 
it is God that worketh in you both to will and to do of His good pleasure,” nor will be able to rest, after all 
the good works which engage us in this life, except as sanctified and perfected by the same gift to 
eternity; for this reason it is said of God Himself, that when He had made all things “very good,” He rested 
“on the seventh day from all His works which He had made.” For He, in so doing, presented a type of that 
future rest which He purposed to bestow on us men after our good works are done. For as in our good 
works He is said to work in us, by whose gift we are enabled to work what is good, so in our rest He is 
said to rest by whose gift we rest. 


CHAP. XI 


20. This, moreover, is the reason why the law of the Sabbath is placed third among the three 
commandments of the Decalogue which declare our duty to God (for the other seven relate to our 
neighbour, that is, to man; the whole law hanging on these two commandments). The first commandment, 
in which we are forbidden to worship any likeness of God made by human contrivance, we are to 
understand as referring to the Father: this prohibition being made, not because God has no image, but 
because no image of Him but that One which is the same with Himself, ought to be worshipped; and this 
One not in His stead, but along with Him. Then, because a creature is mutable, and therefore it is said, 
“The whole creation is subject to vanity,” since the nature of the whole is manifested also in any part of it, 
lest any one should think that the Son of God, the Word by whom all things were made, is a creature, the 
second commandment is, “Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” And because God 
sanctified the seventh day, on which He rested, the Holy Spirit—in whom is given to us that rest which we 
love everywhere, but find only in loving God, when “His love is shed abroad in us, by the Holy Ghost given 
unto us”—is presented to our minds in the third commandment, which was written concerning the 
observance of the Sabbath, not to make us suppose that we attain to rest in this present life, but that all 
our labours in what is good may point towards nothing else than that eternal rest. For I would specially 
charge you to remember the passage quoted above: “We are saved by hope; but hope that is seen is not 
hope.” 


21. For the feeding and fanning of that ardent love by which, under a law like that of gravitation, we are 
borne upwards or inwards to rest, the presentation of truth by emblems has a great power: for, thus 
presented, things move and kindle our affection much more than if they were set forth in bald statements, 
not clothed with sacramental symbols. Why this should be, it is hard to say; but it is the fact that anything 
which we are taught by allegory or emblem affects and pleases us more, and is more highly esteemed by 
us, than it would be if most clearly stated in plain terms. I believe that the emotions are less easily kindled 
while the soul is wholly involved in earthly things; but if it be brought to those corporeal things which are 
emblems of spiritual things, and then taken from these to the spiritual realities which they represent, it 
gathers strength by the mere act of passing from the one to the other, and, like the flame of a lighted 
torch, is made by the motion to burn more brightly, and is carried away to rest by a more intensely 
glowing love. 


CHAP. XII 


22. It is also for this reason, that of all the ten commandments, that which related to the Sabbath was the 
only one in which the thing commanded was typical; the bodily rest enjoined being a type which we have 
received as a means of our instruction, but not as a duty binding also upon us. For while in the Sabbath a 
figure is presented of the spiritual rest, of which it is said in the Psalm, “Be still, and know that I am God,” 
and unto which men are invited by the Lord Himself in the words, “Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart: so shall ye find rest unto your souls;” as to all the things enjoined in the other 
commandments, we are to yield to them an obedience in which there is nothing typical. For we have been 
taught literally not to worship idols; and the precepts enjoining us not to take God’s name in vain, to 
honour our father and mother, not to commit adultery, or kill, or steal, or bear false witness, or covet our 
neighbour’s wife, or covet anything that is our neighbour’s, are all devoid of typical or mystical meaning, 
and are to be literally observed. But we are not commanded to observe the day of the Sabbath literally, in 
resting from bodily labour, as it is observed by the Jews; and even their observance of the rest as 
prescribed is to be deemed worthy of contempt, except as signifying another, namely, spiritual rest. From 
this we may reasonably conclude, that all those things which are figuratively set forth in Scripture, are 
powerful in stimulating that love by which we tend towards rest; since the only figurative or typical 
precept in the Decalogue is the one in which that rest is commended to us, which is desired everywhere, 
but is found sure and sacred in God alone. 


CHAP. XIII 


23. The Lord’s day, however, has been made known not to the Jews, but to Christians, by the resurrection 
of the Lord, and from Him it began to have the festive character which is proper to it. For the souls of the 
pious dead are, indeed, in a state of repose before the resurrection of the body, but they are not engaged 
in the same active exercises as shall engage the strength of their bodies when restored. Now, of this 
condition of active exercise the eighth day (which is also the first of the week) is a type, because it does 
not put an end to that repose, but glorifies it. For with the reunion of the body no hindrance of the soul’s 
rest returns, because in the restored body there is no corruption: for “this corruptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality.” Wherefore, although the sacramental import of the 
8th number, as signifying the resurrection, was by no means concealed from the holy men of old who were 
filled with the spirit of prophecy (for in the title of Psalms [vi. and xii.] we find the words “for the eighth,” 
and infants were circumcised on the eighth day; and in Ecclesiastes it is said, with allusion to the two 
covenants, “Give a portion to seven, and also to eight” ); nevertheless before the resurrection of the Lord, 
it was reserved and hidden, and the Sabbath alone was appointed to be observed, because before that 


event there was indeed the repose of the dead (of which the Sabbath rest was a type), but there was not 
any instance of the resurrection of one who, rising from the dead, was no more to die, and over whom 
death should no longer have dominion; this being done in order that, from the time when such a 
resurrection did take place in the Lord’s own body (the Head of the Church being the first to experience 
that which His body, the Church, expects at the end of time), the day upon which He rose, the eighth day 
namely (which is the same with the first of the week), should begin to be observed as the Lord’s day. The 
same reason enables us to understand why, in regard to the day of keeping the passover, on which the 
Jews were commanded to kill and eat a lamb, which was most clearly a foreshadowing of the Lord’s 
Passion, there was no injunction given to them that they should take the day of the week into account, 
waiting until the Sabbath was past, and making the beginning of the third week of the moon coincide with 
the beginning of the third week of the first month; the reason being, that the Lord might rather in His own 
Passion declare the significance of that day, as He had come also to declare the mystery of the day now 
known as the Lord’s day, the eighth namely, which is also the first of the week. 


CHAP. XIV 


24. Consider now with attention these three most sacred days, the days signalized by the Lord’s 
crucifixion, rest in the grave, and resurrection. Of these three, that of which the cross is the symbol is the 
business of our present life: those things which are symbolized by His rest in the grave and His 
resurrection we hold by faith and hope. For now the command is given to each man, “Take up thy cross, 
and follow me.” But the flesh is crucified, when our members which are upon the earth are mortified, such 
as fornication, uncleanness, luxury, avarice, etc., of which the apostle says in another passage: “If ye live 
after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live.” 
Hence also he says of himself: “The world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” And again: 
“Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with Him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, that 
henceforth we should not serve sin.” The period during which our labours tend to the weakening and 
destruction of the body of sin, during which the outward man is perishing, that the inward man may be 
renewed day by day,—that is the period of the cross. 


25. These are, it is true, good works, having rest for their recompense, but they are meanwhile laborious 
and painful: therefore we are told to be “rejoicing in hope,” that while we contemplate the future rest, we 
may labour with cheerfulness in present toil. Of this cheerfulness the breadth of the cross in the 
transverse beam to which the hands were nailed is an emblem: for the hands we understand to be 
symbolical of working, and the breadth to be symbolical of cheerfulness in him who works, for sadness 
straitens the spirit. In the height of the cross, against which the head is placed, we have an emblem of the 
expectation of recompense from the sublime justice of God, “who will render to every man according to 
his deeds; to them who, by patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, and honour, and immortality, 
eternal life.” Therefore the length of the cross, along which the whole body is extended, is an emblem of 
that patient continuance in the will of God, on account of which those who are patient are said to be long- 
suffering. The depth also, i.e. the part which is fixed in the ground, represents the occult nature of the 
holy mystery. For you remember, I suppose, the words of the apostle, which in this description of the cross 
I aim at expounding: “That ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with all 
saints what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and height.” 


Those things which we do not yet see or possess, but hold in faith and hope, are the things represented in 
the events by which the second and third of the three memorable days above mentioned were signalized 
[viz. the Lord’s rest in the grave, and His resurrection]. But the things which keep us occupied in this 
present life, while we are held fast in the fear of God by the commandments, as by nails driven through 
the flesh (as it is written, “Make my flesh fast with nails by fear of Thee” ), are to be reckoned among 
things necessary, not among those which are for their own sakes to be desired and coveted. Hence Paul 
says that he desired, as something far better, to depart and to be with Christ: “nevertheless,” he adds, “to 
remain in the flesh is expedient for you”—necessary for your welfare. This departing and being with 
Christ is the beginning of the rest which is not interrupted, but glorified by the resurrection; and this rest 
is now enjoyed by faith, “for the just shall live by faith.” “Know ye not,” saith the same apostle, “that so 
many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into His death? Therefore we are buried with 
Him by baptism unto death.” How? By faith. For this is not actually completed in us so long as we are still 
“groaning within ourselves, and waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body: for we are 
saved by hope; but hope that is seen is not hope: for what a man seeth why doth he yet hope for? But if we 
hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it.” 


26. Remember how often I repeat this to you, that we are not to think that we ought to be made happy 
and free from all difficulties in this present life, and are therefore at liberty to murmur profanely against 
God when we are straitened in the things of this world, as if He were not performing what He promised. 
He hath indeed promised the things which are necessary for this life, but the consolations which mitigate 
the misery of our present lot are very different from the joys of those who are perfect in blessedness. “In 
the multitude of my thoughts within me,” saith the believer, “Thy comforts, O Lord, delight my soul.” Let 
us not therefore murmur because of difficulties; let us not lose that breadth of cheerfulness, of which it is 
written, “Rejoicing in hope,” because this follows,—”patient in tribulation.” The new life, therefore, is 
meanwhile begun in faith, and maintained by hope: for it shall only then be perfect when this mortal shall 


be swallowed up in life, and death swallowed up in victory; when the last enemy, death, shall be 
destroyed; when we shall be changed, and made like the angels: for “we shall all rise again, but we shall 
not all be changed.” Again, the Lord saith, “They shall be equal unto the angels.” We now are 
apprehended by Him in fear by faith: then we shall apprehend Him in love by sight. For “whilst we are at 
home in the body, we are absent from the Lord: for we walk by faith, not by sight.” Hence the apostle 
himself, who says, “I follow after, if that I may apprehend that for which also I am apprehended of Christ 
Jesus,” confesses frankly that he has not attained to it. “Brethren,” he says, “I count not myself to have 
apprehended.” Since, however, our hope is sure, because of the truth of the promise, when he said 
elsewhere, “Therefore we are buried with Him by baptism into death,” he adds these words, “that like as 
Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of 
life.” We walk, therefore, in actual labour, but in hope of rest, in the flesh of the old life, but in faith of the 
new. For he says again: “The body is dead because of sin; but the spirit is life because of righteousness. 
But if the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raised up Christ from the 
dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in you.” 


27. Both the authority of the Divine Scriptures and the consent of the whole Church spread throughout 
the world have combined to ordain the annual commemoration of these things at Easter, by observances 
which are, as you now see, full of spiritual significance. From the Old Testament Scriptures we are not 
taught as to the precise day of holding Easter, beyond the limitation to the period between the 14th and 
21st days of the first month; but because we know from the Gospel beyond doubt which days of the week 
were signalized in succession by the Lord’s crucifixion, His resting in the grave, and His resurrection, the 
observance of these days has been enjoined in addition by Councils of the Fathers, and the whole 
Christian world has arrived unanimously at the persuasion that this is the proper mode of observing 
Easter. 


CHAP. XV 


28. The Fast of Forty Days has its warrant both in the Old Testament, from the fasting of Moses and of 
Elijah, and in the Gospel from the fact that our Lord fasted the same number of days; proving thereby that 
the Gospel is not at variance with the Law and the Prophets. For the Law and the Prophets are 
represented in the persons of Moses and Elijah respectively; between whom also He appeared in glory on 
the Mount, that what the apostle says of Him, that He is “witnessed unto both by the Law and the 
Prophets,” might be made more clearly manifest. Now, in what part of the year could the observance of 
the Fast of Forty Days be more appropriately placed, than in that which immediately precedes and 
borders on the time of the Lord’s Passion? For by it is signified this life of toil, the chief work in which is to 
exercise self-control, in abstaining from the world’s friendship, which never ceases deceitfully caressing 
us, and scattering profusely around us its bewitching allurements. As to the reason why this life of toil and 
self-control is symbolized by the number 40, it seems to me that the number ten (in which is the 
perfection of our blessedness, as in the number eight, because it returns to the unit) has a like place in 
this number [as the unit has in giving its significance to eight]; and therefore I regard the number forty as 
a fit symbol for this life, because in it the creature (of which the symbolical number is seven) cleaves to 
the Creator, in whom is revealed that unity of the Trinity which is to be published while time lasts 
throughout this whole world,—a world swept by four winds, constituted of four elements, and 
experiencing the changes of four seasons in the year. Now four times ten [seven added to three] are forty; 
but the number forty reckoned in along with [one of] its parts adds the number ten, [as seven reckoned in 
along with one of its parts adds the unit,] and the total is fifty,—the symbol, as it were, of the reward of 
the toil and self-control. For it is not without reason that the Lord Himself continued for forty days on this 
earth and in this life in fellowship with His disciples after His resurrection, and, when He ascended into 
heaven, sent the promised Holy Spirit, after an interval of ten days more, when the day of Pentecost was 
fully come. This fiftieth day, moreover, has wrapped up in it another holy mystery: for 7 times 7 days are 
49. And when we return to the beginning of another seven, and add the eighth, which is also the first day 
of the week, we have the 50 days complete; which period of fifty days we celebrate after the Lord’s 
resurrection, as representing not toil, but rest and gladness. For this reason we do not fast in them; and in 
praying we stand upright, which is an emblem of resurrection. Hence, also, every Lord’s day during the 
fifty days, this usage is observed at the altar, and the Alleluia is sung, which signifies that our future 
exercise shall consist wholly in praising God, as it is written: “Blessed are they who dwell in Thy house, O 
Lord: they will be still (i.e. eternally) praising Thee.” 


CHAP. XVI 


29. The fiftieth day is also commended to us in Scripture; and not only in the Gospel, by the fact that on 
that day the Holy Spirit descended, but also in the books of the Old Testament. For in them we learn, that 
after the Jews observed the first passover with the slaying of the lamb as appointed, 50 days intervened 
between that day and the day on which upon Mount Sinai there was given to Moses the Law written with 
the finger of God; and this “finger of God” is in the Gospels most plainly declared to signify the Holy 
Spirit: for where one evangelist quotes our Lord’s words thus, “I with the finger of God cast out devils,” 
another quotes them thus, “I cast out devils by the Spirit of God.” Who would not prefer the joy which 
these divine mysteries impart, when the light of healing truth beams from them on the soul to all the 


kingdoms of this world, even though these were held in perfect prosperity and peace? May we not Say, 
that as the two seraphim answer each other in singing the praise of the Most High, “Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord God of Hosts,” so the Old Testament and the New, in perfect harmony, give forth their testimony to 
sacred truth? The lamb is slain, the passover is celebrated, and after 50 days the Law is given, which 
inspires fear, written by the finger of God. Christ is slain, being led as a lamb to the slaughter as Isaiah 
testifies; the true Passover is celebrated; and after 50 days is given the Holy Spirit, who is the finger of 
God, and whose fruit is love, and who is therefore opposed to men who seek their own, and consequently 
bear a grievous yoke and heavy burden, and find no rest for their souls; for love “seeketh not her own.” 
Therefore there is no rest in the unloving spirit of heretics, whom the apostle declares guilty of conduct 
like that of the magicians of Pharaoh, saying, “Now as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so do these 
also resist the truth: men of corrupt minds, reprobate concerning the faith. But they shall proceed no 
further: for their folly shall be manifest to all men, as theirs also was.” For because through this 
corruptness of mind they were utterly disquieted, they failed at the third miracle, confessing that the 
Spirit of God which was in Moses was opposed to them: for in owning their failure, they said, “This is the 
finger of God.” The Holy Spirit, who shows Himself reconciled and gracious to the meek and lowly in 
heart, and gives them rest, shows Himself an inexorable adversary to the proud and haughty, and vexes 
them with disquiet. Of this disquiet those despicable insects were a figure, under which Pharaoh’s 
magicians owned themselves foiled, saying, “This is the finger of God.” 


30. Read the book of Exodus, and observe the number of days between the first passover and the giving of 
the Law. God speaks to Moses in the desert of Sinai on the first day of the third month. Mark, then, this as 
one day of the month, and then observe what (among other things) the Lord said on that day: “Go unto the 
people, and sanctify them today and tomorrow, and let them wash their clothes, and be ready against the 
third day; for the third day the Lord will come down in the sight of all the people upon Mount Sinai.” The 
Law was accordingly given on the third day of the month. Now reckon the days between the 14th day of 
the first month, the day of the passover, and the 3d day of the third month, and you have 17 days of the 
first month, 30 of the second, and 3 of the third—50 in all. The Law in the Ark of the Testimony represents 
holiness in the Lord’s body, by whose resurrection is promised to us the future rest; for our receiving of 
which, love is breathed into us by the Holy Spirit. But the Spirit had not then been given, for Jesus had not 
yet been glorified. Hence that prophetic song, “Arise, O Lord, into Thy rest, Thou and the ark of Thy 
strength” [holiness, LXX.]. Where there is rest, there is holiness. Wherefore we have now received a 
pledge of it, that we may love and desire it. For to the rest belonging to the other life, whereunto we are 
brought by that transition from this life of which the passover is a symbol, all are now invited in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 


CHAP. XVII 


31. Hence also, in the number of the large fishes which our Lord after His resurrection, showing this new 
life, commanded to be taken on the right side of the ship, there is found the number 50 three times 
multiplied, with the addition of three more [the symbol of the Trinity] to make the holy mystery more 
apparent; and the disciples’ nets were not broken, because in that new life there shall be no schism 
caused by the disquiet of heretics. Then [in this new life] man, made perfect and at rest, purified in body 
and in soul by the pure words of God, which are like silver purged from its dross, seven times refined, 
shall receive his reward, the denarius; so that with that reward the numbers 10 and 7 meet in him. For in 
this number there is found, as in other numbers representing a combination of symbols, a wonderful 
mystery. Nor is it without good reason that the seventeenth Psalm is the only one which is given complete 
in the book of Kings, because it signifies that kingdom in which we shall have no enemy. For its title is, “A 
Psalm of David, in the day that the Lord delivered him from the hand of all his enemies, and from the hand 
of Saul.” For of whom is David the type, but of Him who, according to the flesh, was born of the seed of 
David? He in His Church, that is, in His body, still endures the malice of enemies. Therefore the words 
which from heaven fell upon the ear of that persecutor whom Jesus slew by His voice, and whom He 
transformed into a part of His body (as the food which we use becomes a part of ourselves), were these, 
“Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” And when shall this His body be finally delivered from enemies? Is 
it not when the last enemy, Death, shall be destroyed? It is to that time that the number of the 153 fishes 
pertains. For if the number 17 itself be the side of an arithmetical triangle, formed by placing above each 
other rows of units, increasing in number from 1 to 17, the whole sum of these units is 153: since 1 and 2 
make 3; 3 and 3, 6; 6 and 4, 10; 10 and 5, 15; 15 and 6, 21; and so on: continue this up to 17, the total is 
153. 


32. The celebration of Easter and Pentecost is therefore most firmly based on Scripture. As to the 
observance of the forty days before Easter, this has been confirmed by the practice of the Church; as also 
the separation of the eight days of the neophytes, in such order that the eighth of these coincides with the 
first. The custom of singing the Alleluia on those 50 days only in the Church is not universal; for in other 
places it is sung also at various other times, but on these days it is sung everywhere. Whether the custom 
of standing at prayer on these days and on all the Lord’s days, is everywhere observed or not, I do not 
know; nevertheless, I have told you what guides the Church in this usage, and it is in my opinion 
sufficiently obvious. 


CHAP. XVIII 


33. As to the feet-washing, since the Lord recommended this because of its being an example of that 
humility which He came to teach, as He Himself afterwards explained, the question has arisen at what 
time it is best, by literal performance of this work, to give public instruction in the important duty which it 
illustrates, and this time [of Lent] was suggested in order that the lesson taught by it might make a 
deeper and more serious impression. Many, however, have not accepted this as a custom, lest it should be 
thought to belong to the ordinance of baptism; and some have not hesitated to deny it any place among 
our ceremonies. Some, however, in order to connect its observance with the more sacred associations of 
this solemn season, and at the same time to prevent its being confounded with baptism in any way, have 
selected for this ceremony either the eighth day itself, or that on which the third eighth day occurs, 
because of the great significance of the number three in many holy mysteries. 


34. Iam surprised at your expressing a desire that I should write anything in regard to those ceremonies 
which are found different in different countries, because there is no necessity for my doing this; and, 
moreover, one most excellent rule must be observed in regard to these customs, when they do not in any 
way oppose either true doctrine or sound morality, but contain some incentives to the better life, viz., that 
wherever we see them observed, or know them to be established, we should not only refrain from finding 
fault with them, but even recommend them by our approval and imitation, unless restrained by fear of 
doing greater harm than good by this course, through the infirmity of others. We are not, however, to be 
restrained by this, if more good is to be expected from our consenting with those who are zealous for the 
ceremony, than loss to be feared from our displeasing those who protest against it. In such a case we 
ought by all means to adopt it, especially if it be something in defence of which Scripture can be alleged: 
as in the singing of hymns and psalms, for which we have on record both the example and the precepts of 
the Lord and of His apostles. In this religious exercise, so useful for inducing a devotional frame of mind 
and inflaming the strength of love to God, there is diversity of usage, and in Africa the members of the 
Church are rather too indifferent in regard to it; on which account the Donstists reproach us with our 
grave chanting of the divine songs of the prophets in our churches, while they inflame their passions in 
their revels by the singing of psalms of human composition, which rouse them like the stirring notes of the 
trumpet on the battle-field. But when brethren are assembled in the church, why should not the time be 
devoted to singing of sacred songs, excepting of course while reading or preaching is going on, or while 
the presiding minister prays aloud, or the united prayer of the congregation is led by the deacon’s voice? 
At the other intervals not thus occupied, I do not see what could be a more excellent, useful, and holy 
exercise for a Christian congregation. 


CHAP. XIX 


35. I cannot, however, sanction with my approbation those ceremonies which are departures from the 
custom of the Church, and are instituted on the pretext of being symbolical of some holy mystery; 
although, for the sake of avoiding offence to the piety of some and the pugnacity of others, I do not 
venture to condemn severely many things of this kind. But this I deplore, and have too much occasion to 
do so, that comparatively little attention is paid to many of the most wholesome rites which Scripture has 
enjoined; and that so many false notions everywhere prevail, that more severe rebuke would be 
administered to a man who should touch the ground with his feet bare during the octaves (before his 
baptism), than to one who drowned his intellect in drunkenness. My opinion therefore is, that wherever it 
is possible, all those things should be abolished without hesitation, which neither have warrant in Holy 
Scripture, nor are found to have been appointed by councils of bishops, nor are confirmed by the practice 
of the universal Church, but are so infinitely various, according to the different customs of different 
places, that it is with difficulty, if at all, that the reasons which guided men in appointing them can be 
discovered. For even although nothing be found, perhaps, in which they are against the true faith; yet the 
Christian religion, which God in His mercy made free, appointing to her sacraments very few in number, 
and very easily observed, is by these burdensome ceremonies so oppressed, that the condition of the 
Jewish Church itself is preferable: for although they have not known the time of their freedom, they are 
subjected to burdens imposed by the law of God, not by the vain conceits of men. The Church of God, 
however, being meanwhile so constituted as to enclose much chaff and many tares, bears with many 
things; yet if anything be contrary to faith or to holy life, she does not approve of it either by silence or by 
practice. 


CHAP. Xx 


36. Accordingly, that which you wrote as to certain brethren abstaining from the use of animal food, on 
the ground of its being ceremonially unclean, is most clearly contrary to the faith and to sound doctrine. If 
I were to enter on anything like a full discussion of this matter, it might be thought by some that there was 
some obscurity in the precepts of the apostle in this matter whereas he, among many other things which 
he said on this subject, expressed his abhorrence of this opinion of the heretics in these words: “Now the 
Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing 
spirits and doctrines of devils; speaking lies in hypocrisy; having their conscience seared with a hot iron; 
forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, which God hath created to be received with 


thanksgiving of them which believe and know the truth. For every creature of God is good, and nothing to 
be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving: for it is sanctified by the word of God and prayer.” Again, 
in another place, he says, concerning these things: “Unto the pure all things are pure: but unto them that 
are defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure; but even their mind and conscience is defiled.” Read the rest 
for yourself, and read these passages to others—to as many as you can—in order that, seeing that they 
have been called to liberty, they may not make void the grace of God toward them; only let them not use 
their liberty for an occasion to serve the flesh: let them not refuse to practise the purpose of curbing 
carnal appetite, abstinence from some kinds of food, on the pretext that it is unlawful to do so under the 
promptings of superstition or unbelief. 


37. As to those who read futurity by taking at random a text from the pages of the Gospels, although it is 
better that they should do this than go to consult spirits of divination, nevertheless it is, in my opinion, a 
censurable practice to try to turn to secular affairs and the vanity of this life those divine oracles which 
were intended to teach us concerning the higher life. 


CHAP. XXI 


38. If you do not consider that I have now written enough in answer to your questions, you must have 
little knowledge of my capacities or of my engagements. For so far am I from being, as you have thought, 
acquainted with everything, that I read nothing in your letter with more sadness than this statement, both 
because it is most manifestly untrue, and because I am surprised that you should not be aware, that not 
only are many things unknown to me in countless other departments, but that even in the Scriptures 
themselves the things which I do not know are many more than the things which I know. But I cherish a 
hope in the name of Christ, which is not without its reward, because I have not only believed the 
testimony of my God that “on these two commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets;” but I have 
myself proved it, and daily prove it, by experience. For there is no holy mystery, and no difficult passage of 
the word of God, in which, when it is opened up to me, I do not find these same commandments: for “the 
end of the commandment is charity, out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned;” 
and “love is the fulfilling of the law.” 


39. I beseech you therefore also, my dearly beloved, whether studying these or other writings, so to read 
and so to learn as to bear in mind what hath been most truly said, “Knowledge puffeth up, but charity 
edifieth;” but charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up. Let knowledge therefore be used as a kind of 
scaffolding by which may be erected the building of charity, which shall endure for ever when knowledge 
faileth. Knowledge, if applied as a means to charity, is most useful; but apart from this high end, it has 
been proved not only superfluous, but even pernicious. I know, however, how holy meditation keeps you 
safe under the shadow of the wings of our God. These things I have stated, though briefly, because I know 
that this same charity of yours, which “vaunteth not itself,” will prompt you to lend and read this letter to 
many. 


LETTERS LVI. AND LVII 
(A.D. 400) 


Are addressed to Celer, exhorting him to forsake the Donatist schismatics. They may be omitted, being 
brief, and containing no new argument. 


LETTER LVIII 


(A.D. 401.) 


To My Noble and Worthy Lord Pammachius, My Son, Dearly Beloved in the Bowels of Christ, Augustin 
Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. The good works which spring from the grace of Christ in you have given you a claim to be esteemed by 
us His members, and have made you as truly known and as much beloved by us as you could be. For even 
were I daily seeing your face, this could add nothing to the completeness of the acquaintance with you 
which I now have, when in the shining light of one of your actions I have seen your inner being, fair with 
the loveliness of peace, and beaming with the brightness of truth. Seeing this has made me know you, and 
knowing you has made me love you; and therefore, in addressing you, I write to one who, notwithstanding 
our distance from each other, has become known to me, and is my beloved friend. The bond which binds 
us together is indeed of earlier date, and we were living united under One Head: for had you not been 
rooted in His love, the Catholic unity would not have been so dear to you, and you would not have dealt as 
you have done with your African tenants settled in the midst of the consular province of Numidia, the very 
country in which the folly of the Donatists began, addressing them in such terms, and encouraging them 
with such enthusiasm, as to persuade them with unhesitating devotion to choose that course which they 
believed that a man of your character and position would not adopt on other grounds than truth 
ascertained and acknowledged, and to submit themselves, though so remote from you, to the same Head; 
so that along with yourself they are reckoned for ever as members of Him by whose command they are for 


the time dependent upon you. 


2. Embracing you, therefore, as known to me by this transaction, I am moved by joyful feelings to 
congratulate you in Christ Jesus our Lord, and to send you this letter as a proof of my heart’s love towards 
you; for I cannot do more. I beseech you, however, not to measure the amount of my love by this letter; 
but by means of this letter, when you have read it, pass on by the unseen inner passage which thought 
opens up into my heart, and see what is there felt towards you. For to the eye of love that sanctuary of 
love shall be unveiled which we shut against the disquieting trifles of this world when there we worship 
God; and there you will see the ecstasy of my joy in your good work, an ecstasy which I cannot describe 
with tongue or pen, glowing and burning in the offering of praise to Him by whose inspiration you were 
made willing, and by whose help you were made able to serve Him in this way. “Thanks be unto God for 
His unspeakable gift!” 


3. Oh how we desire in Africa to see such work as this by which you have gladdened us done by many, who 
are, like yourself, senators in the State, and sons of the holy Church! It is, however, hazardous to give 
them this exhortation: they may refuse to follow it, and the enemies of the Church will take advantage of 
this to deceive the weak, as if they had gained a victory over us in the minds of those who disregarded our 
counsel. But it is safe for me to express gratitude to you; for you have already done that by which, in the 
emancipation of those who were weak, the enemies of the Church are confounded. I have therefore 
thought it sufficient to ask you to read this letter with friendly boldness to any to whom you can do so on 
the ground of their Christian profession. For thus learning what you have achieved, they will believe that 
that, about which as an impossibility they are now indifferent, can be done in Africa. As to the snares 
which these heretics contrive in the perversity of their hearts, I have resolved not to speak of them in this 
letter, because I have been only amused at their imagining that they could gain any advantage over your 
mind, which Christ holds as His possession. You will hear them, however, from my brethren, whom I 
earnestly commend to your Excellency: they fear lest you should disdain some things which to you might 
seem unnecessary in connection with the great and unlooked for salvation of those men over whom, in 
consequence of your work, their Catholic Mother rejoices. 


LETTER LIX 


(A.D. 401.) 


To My Most Blessed Lord and Venerable Father Victorinus, My Brother in the Priesthood, Augustin Sends 
Greeting in the Lord. 


1. Your summons to the Council reached me on the fifth day before the Ides of November, in the evening, 
and found me very much indisposed, so that I could not possibly attend. However, I submit to your pious 
and wise judgment whether certain perplexities which the summons occasioned were due to my own 
ignorance or to sufficient grounds. I read in that summons that it was written also to the districts of 
Mauritania, which, as we know, have their own primates. Now, if these provinces were to be represented 
in a Council held in Numidia, it was by all means proper that the names of some of the more eminent 
bishops who are in Mauritania should be attached to the circular letter; and not finding this, I have been 
greatly surprised. Moreover, to the bishops of Numidia it has been addressed in such a confused and 
careless manner, that my own name I find in the third place, although I know my proper order to be much 
further down in the roll of bishops. This wrongs others, and grieves me. Moreover, our venerable father 
and colleague, Xantippus of Tagosa, says that the primacy belongs to him, and by very many he is 
regarded as the primate, and he issues such letters as you have sent. Even supposing that this be a 
mistake, which your Holiness can easily discover and correct, certainly his name should not have been 
omitted in the summons which you have issued. If his name had been placed in the middle of the list, and 
not in the first line, I would have wondered much; how much greater, then, is my surprise, when I find in 
it no mention whatever made of him who, above all others, behoved to be present in the Council, that by 
the bishops of all the Numidian churches this question of the order of the primacy might be debated 
before any other! 


2. For these reasons, I might even hesitate to come to the Council, lest the summons in which so many 
flagrant mistakes are found should be a forgery; even were I not hindered both by the shortness of the 
notice, and manifold other important engagements standing in the way. I therefore beg you, most blessed 
prelate, to excuse me, and to be pleased to give attention, in the first instance, to bring about between 
your Holiness and the aged Xantippus a cordial mutual understanding as to the question which of you 
ought to summon the Council; or at least, as I think would be still better, let both of you, without 
prejudging the claim of either, conjointly call together our colleagues, especially those who have been 
nearly as long in the episcopate as yourselves, who may easily discover and decide which of you has truth 
on his side, that this question may be settled first among a few of you; and then, when the mistake has 
been rectified, let the younger bishops be gathered together, who, having no others whom it would be 
either possible or right for them to accept as witnesses in this matter but yourselves, are meanwhile at a 
loss to know to which of you the preference is to be given. 


I have sent this letter sealed with a ring which represents a man’s profile. 


LETTER LX 


(A.D. 401.) 


To Father Aurelius, My Lord Most Blessed, and Revered with Most Justly Merited Respect, My Brother in 
the Priesthood, Most Sincerely Beloved, Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. I have received no letter from your Holiness since we parted; but I have now read a letter of your Grace 
concerning Donatus and his brother, and I have long hesitated as to the reply which I ought to give. After 
frequently reconsidering what is in such a case conducive to the welfare of those whom we serve in 
Christ, and seek to nourish in Him, nothing has occurred to me which would alter my opinion that it is not 
right to give occasion for God’s servants to think that promotion to a better position is more readily given 
to those who have become worse. Such a rule would make monks less careful of falling, and a most 
grievous wrong would be done to the order of clergy, if those who have deserted their duty as monks be 
chosen to serve as clergy, seeing that our custom is to select for that office only the more tried and 
superior men of those who continue faithful to their calling as monks; unless, perchance, the common 
people are to be taught to joke at our expense, saying “a bad monk makes a good clerk,” as they are wont 
to say that “a poor flute-player makes a good singer.” It would be an intolerable calamity if we were to 
encourage the monks to such fatal pride, and were to consent to brand with so grievous disgrace the 
clerical order to which we ourselves belong: seeing that sometimes even a good monk is scarcely qualified 
to be a good clerk; for though he be proficient in self-denial, he may lack the necessary instruction, or be 
disqualified by some personal defect. 


2. I believe, however, that your Holiness understood these monks to have left the monastery with my 
consent, in order that they might rather be useful to the people of their own district; but this was not the 
case: of their own accord they departed, of their own accord they deserted us, notwithstanding my 
resisting, from a regard to their welfare, to the utmost of my power. As to Donatus, seeing that he has 
obtained ordination before we could arrive at any decision in the Council as to his case, do as your 
wisdom may guide you; it may be that his proud obstinacy has been subdued. But as to his brother, who 
was the chief cause of Donatus leaving the monastery, I know not what to write, since you know what I 
think of him. I do not presume to oppose what may seem best to one of your wisdom, rank, and piety; and 
I hope with all my heart that you will do whatever you judge most profitable for the members of the 
Church. 


LETTER LXI 


(A.D. 401.) 


To His well-Beloved and honourable Brother Theodorus, Bishop Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. I have resolved to commit to writing in this letter what I said when you and I were conversing together 
as to the terms on which we would welcome clergy of the party of Donatus desiring to become Catholics, 
in order that, if any one asked you what are our sentiments and practice in regard to this, you might 
exhibit these by producing what I have written with my own hand. Be assured, therefore, that we detest 
nothing in the Donatist clergy but that which renders them schismatics and heretics, namely, their dissent 
from the unity and truth of the Catholic Church, in their not remaining in peace with the people of God, 
which is spread abroad throughout the world, and in their refusing to recognise the baptism of Christ in 
those who have received it. This their grievous error, therefore, we reject; but the good name of God 
which they bear, and His sacrament which they have received, we acknowledge in them, and embrace it 
with reverence and love. But for this very reason we grieve over their wandering, and long to gain them 
for God by the love of Christ, that they may have within the peace of the Church that holy sacrament for 
their salvation, which they meanwhile have beyond the pale of the Church for their destruction. If, 
therefore, there be taken away from between us the evil things which proceed from men, and if the good 
which comes from God and belongs to both parties in common be duly honoured, there will ensue such 
brotherly concord, such amiable peace, that the love of Christ shall gain the victory in men’s hearts over 
the temptation of the devil. 


2. When, therefore, any come to us from the party of Donatus, we do not welcome the evil which belongs 
to them, viz. their error and schism: these, the only obstacles to our concord, are removed from between 
us, and we embrace our brethren, standing with them, as the apostle says, in “the unity of the Spirit, in 
the bond of peace,” and acknowledging in them the good things which are divine, as their holy baptism, 
the blessing conferred by ordination, their profession of self-denial, their vow of celibacy, their faith in the 
Trinity, and such like; all which things were indeed theirs before, but “profited them nothing, because 
they had not charity.” For what truth is there in the profession of Christian charity by him who does not 
embrace Christian unity? When, therefore, they come to the Catholic Church, they gain thereby not what 
they already possessed, but something which they had not before,—namely, that those things which they 
possessed begin then to be profitable to them. For in the Catholic Church they obtain the root of charity in 
the bond of peace and in the fellowship of unity: so that all the sacraments of truth which they hold serve 
not to condemn, but to deliver them. The branches ought not to boast that their wood is the wood of the 
vine, not of the thorn; for if they do not live by union to the root, they shall, notwithstanding their outward 


appearance, be cast into the fire. But of some branches which were broken off the apostle says that “God 
is able to graft them in again.” Wherefore, beloved brother, if you see any one of the Donatist party in 
doubt as to the place into which they shall be welcomed by us, show them this writing in my own hand, 
which is familiar to you, and let them have it to read if they desire it; for “I call God for a record upon my 
soul,” that I will welcome them on such terms as that they shall retain not only the baptism of Christ 
which they have received, but also the honour due to their vow of holiness and to their self-denying virtue. 


LETTER LXII 
(A.D. 401) 


Alypius, Augustin, and Samsucius, and the Brethren Who are with Them, Send Greeting in the Lord to 
Severus, Their Lord Most Blessed, and with All Reverence Most Beloved, Their Brother in Truth, and 
Partner in the Priestly Office, and to All the Brethren Who are with Him. 


1. When we came to Subsana, and inquired into the things which had been done there in our absence and 
against our will, we found some things exactly as we had heard reported, and some things otherwise, but 
all things calling for lamentation and forbearance; and we endeavoured, in so far as the Lord gave His 
help, to put them right by reproof, admonition, and prayer. What distressed us most, since your departure 
from the place, was that the brethren who went thence to you were allowed to go without a guide, which 
we beg you to excuse, as having taken place not from malice, but from an excessive caution. For, believing 
as they did that these men were sent by our son Timotheus in order to move you to be displeased with us, 
and being anxious to reserve the whole matter untouched until we should come (when they hoped to see 
you along with us), they thought that the departure of these men would be prevented if they were not 
furnished with a guide. That they did wrong in thus attempting to detain the brethren we admit,—nay, 
who could doubt it? Hence also arose the story which was told to Fossor, that Timotheus had already gone 
to you with these same brethren. This was wholly false, but the statement was not made by the presbyter; 
and that Carcedonius our brother was wholly unaware of all these things, was most clearly proved to us 
by all the ways in which such things are susceptible of proof. 


2. But why spend more time on these circumstances! Our son Timotheus, being greatly disturbed because 
he found himself, altogether in spite of his own wish, in such unlooked for perplexity, informed us that, 
when you were urging him to serve God at Subsana, he broke forth vehemently, and swore that he would 
never on any account leave you. And when we questioned him as to his present wish, he replied that by 
this oath he was precluded from going to the place which we had previously wished him to occupy, even 
though his mind were set at rest by the evidence given as to his freedom from restraint. When we showed 
him that he would not be guilty of violating his oath if a bar was put in the way of his being with you, not 
by him, but by you, in order to avoid a scandal; seeing that he could by his oath bind only his own will, not 
yours, and he admitted that you had not bound yourself reciprocally by your oath; at last he said, as it 
became a servant of God and a son of the Church to say, that he would without hesitation agree to 
whatever should seem good to us, along with your Holiness, to appoint concerning him. We therefore ask, 
and by the love of Christ implore you, in the exercise of your sagacity, to remember all that we spoke to 
each other in this matter, and to make us glad by your reply to this letter. For “we that are strong” (if, 
indeed, amid so great and perilous temptations, we may presume to claim this title) are bound, as the 
apostle says, to “bear the infirmities of the weak.” Our brother Timotheus has not written to your 
Holiness, because your venerable brother has reported to all you. May you be joyful in the Lord, and 
remember us, our lord most blessed, and with all reverence most beloved, our brother in sincerity. 


LETTER LXIII 


(A.D. 401.) 


To Severus, My lord Most Blessed and Venerable, a Brother Worthy of Being Embraced with Unfeigned 
Love, and Partner in the Priestly Office, and to the Brethren that are With Him, Augustin and the Brethren 
with Him Send Greeting in the Lord. 


1. If I frankly say all that this case compels me to say, you may perhaps ask me where is my concern for 
the preservation of charity but if I may not thus say all that the case demands, may I not ask you where is 
the liberty conceded to friendship? Hesitating between these two alternatives, I have chosen to write so 
much as may justify me without accusing you. You wrote that you were surprised that we, notwithstanding 
our great grief at what was done, acquiesced in it, when it might have been remedied by our correction; 
as if when things wrongly done have been afterwards, so far as possible, corrected, they are no longer to 
be deplored; and more particularly, as if it were absurd for us to acquiesce in that which, though wrongly 
done, it is impossible for us to undo. Wherefore, my brother, sincerely esteemed as such, your surprise 
may cease. For Timotheus was ordained a subdeacon at Subsana against my advice and desire, at the time 
when the decision of his case was still pending as the subject of deliberation and conference between us. 
Behold me still grieving over this, although he has now returned to you; and we do not regret that in our 
consenting to his return we obeyed your will. 


2. May it please you to hear how, by rebuke, admonition, and prayer, we had, even before he went away 
from this place, corrected the wrong which had been done, lest it should appear to you that up to that 
time nothing had been corrected by us because he had not returned to you. By rebuke, addressing 
ourselves first to Timotheus himself, because he did not obey you, but went away to your Holiness without 
consulting our brother Carcedonius, to which act of his the origin of this affliction is to be traced; and 
afterwards censuring the presbyter (Carcedonius) and Verinus, through whom we found that the 
ordination of Timotheus had been managed. When all of these admitted, under our rebuke, that in all the 
things alleged they had done wrong and begged forgiveness, we would have acted with undue 
haughtiness if we had refused to believe that they were sufficiently corrected. For they could not make 
that to be not done which had been done; and we by our rebuke were not expecting or desiring to do more 
than bring them to acknowledge their faults, and grieve over them. By admonition: first, in warning all 
never to dare again to do such things, lest they should incur God’s wrath; and then especially charging 
Timotheus, who said that he was bound only by his oath to go to your Grace, that if your Holiness, 
considering all that we had spoken together on the matter, should, as we hoped might be the case, decide 
not to have him with you, out of regard for the weak for whom Christ died, who might be offended, and for 
the discipline of the Church, which it is perilous to disregard, seeing that he had begun to be a reader in 
this diocese,—he should then, being free from the bond of his oath, devote himself with undisturbed mind 
to the service of God, to whom we are to give an account of all our actions. By such admonitions as we 
were able to give, we had also persuaded our brother Carcedonius to submit with perfect resignation to 
whatever might be seen to be necessary in regard to him for the preservation of the discipline of the 
Church. By prayer, moreover, we had laboured to correct ourselves, commending both the guidance and 
the issues of our counsels to the mercy of God, and seeking that if any sinful anger had wounded us, we 
might be cured by taking refuge under His healing right hand. Behold how much we had corrected by 
rebuke, admonition, and prayer! 


3. And now, considering the bond of charity, that we may not be possessed by Satan,—for we are not 
ignorant of his devices,—what else ought we to have done than obey your wish, seeing that you thought 
that what had been done could be remedied in no other way than by our giving back to your authority him 
in whose person you complained that wrong had been done to you. Even our brother Carcedonius himself 
consented to this, not indeed without much distress of spirit, on account of which I entreat you to pray for 
him, but eventually without opposition, believing that he submitted to Christ in submitting to you. Nay, 
even when I still thought it might be our duty to consider whether I should not write a second letter to 
you, my brother, while Timotheus still remained here, he himself, with filial reverence, feared to displease 
you, and cut my deliberations short by not only consenting, but even urging, that Timotheus should be 
restored to you. 


4. 1 therefore, brother Severus, leave my case to be decided by you. For I am sure that Christ dwells in 
your heart, and by Him I beseech you to ask counsel from Him, submitting your mind to His direction 
regarding the question whether, when a man had begun to be a Reader in the Church confided to my care, 
having read, not once only, but a second and a third time, at Subsana, and in company with the presbyter 
of the Church of Subsana had done the same also at Turres and Ciza and Verbalis, it is either possible or 
right that he be pronounced to have never been a Reader. And as we have, in obedience to God, corrected 
that which was afterwards done contrary to our will, do you also, in obedience to Him, correct in like 
manner that which was formerly, through your not knowing the facts of the case, wrongly done. For I have 
no fear of your failing to perceive what a door is opened for breaking down the discipline of the Church, if, 
when a clergyman of any church has sworn to one of another church that he will not leave him, that other 
encourage him to remain with him, alleging that he does so that he may not be the occasion of the 
breaking of an oath; seeing that he who forbids this, and declines to allow the other to remain with him 
(because that other could by his vow bind only his own conscience), unquestionably preserves the order 
which is necessary to peace in a way which none can justly censure. 


LETTER LXIV 


(A.D. 401.) 


To My Lord Quintianus, My Most Beloved Brother and Fellow-Presbyter, Augustin Sends Greeting in the 
Lord. 


1. We do not disdain to look upon bodies which are defective in beauty, especially seeing that our souls 
themselves are not yet so beautiful as we hope that they shall be when He who is of ineffable beauty shall 
have appeared, in whom, though now we see Him not, we believe; for then “we shall be like Him,” when 
“we shall see Him as He is.” If you receive my counsel in a kindly and brotherly spirit, I exhort you to 
think thus of your soul, as we do of our own, and not presumptuously imagine that it is already perfect in 
beauty; but, as the apostle enjoins, “rejoice in hope,” and obey the precept which he annexes to this, when 
he says, “Rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation:” “for we are saved by hope,” as he says again; “but 
hope that is seen is not hope: for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But if we hope for that we 
see not, then do we with patience wait for it.” Let not this patience be wanting in thee, but with a good 
conscience “wait on the Lord; be of good courage, and He shall strengthen thine heart: wait, I say, on the 
Lord.” 


2. It is, of course, obvious that if you come to us while debarred from communion with the venerable 
bishop Aurelius, you cannot be admitted to communion with us; but we would act towards you with that 
same charity which we are assured shall guide his conduct. Your coming to us, however, should not on this 
account be embarrassing to us, because the duty of submission to this, out of regard to the discipline of 
the Church, ought to be felt by yourself, especially if you have the approval of your own conscience, which 
is known to yourself and to God. For if Aurelius has deferred the examination of your case, he has done 
this not from dislike to you, but from the pressure of other engagements; and if you knew his 
circumstances as well as you know your own, the delay would cause you neither surprise nor sorrow. That 
it is the same with myself, I entreat you to believe on my word, as you are equally unable to know how I 
am occupied. But there are other bishops older than I am, and both in authority more worthy and in place 
more convenient, by whose help you may more easily expedite the affairs now pending in the Church 
committed to your charge. I have not, however, failed to make mention of your distress, and of the 
complaint in your letter to my venerable brother and colleague the aged Aurelius, whom I esteem with the 
respect due to his worth; I took care to acquaint him with your innocence of the things laid to your 
charge, by sending him a copy of your letter. It was not until a day, or at the most two, before Christmas, 
that I received the letter in which you informed me of his intention to visit the Church at Badesile, by 
which you fear lest the people be disturbed and influenced against you. I do not therefore presume to 
address by letter your people; for I could write a reply to any who had written to me, but how could I put 
myself forward unasked to write to a people not committed to my care? 


3. Nevertheless, what I now say to you, who alone have written to me, may, through you, reach others who 
should hear it. I charge you then, in the first place, not to bring the Church into reproach by reading in 
the public assemblies those writings which the Canon of the Church has not acknowledged; for by these, 
heretics, and especially the Manichaeans (of whom I hear that some are lurking, not without 
encouragement, in your district), are accustomed to subvert the minds of the inexperienced. I am amazed 
that a man of your wisdom should admonish me to forbid the reception into the monastery of those who 
have come from you to us, in order that a decree of the Council may be obeyed, and at the same time 
should forget another decree of the same Council, declaring what are the canonical Scriptures which 
ought to be read to the people. Read again the proceedings of the Council, and commit them to memory: 
you will there find that the Canon which you refer to as prohibiting the indiscriminate reception of 
applicants for admission to a monastery, was not framed in regard to laymen, but applies to the clergy 
alone. It is true there is no mention of monasteries in the canon; but it is laid down in general, that no one 
may receive a clergyman belonging to another diocese [except in such a way as upholds the discipline of 
the Church]. Moreover, it has been enacted in a recent Council, that any who desert a monastery, or are 
expelled from one, shall not be elsewhere admitted either to clerical office or to the charge of a 
monastery. If, therefore, you are in any measure disturbed regarding Privatio, let me inform you that he 
has not yet been received by us into the monastery; but that I have submitted his case to the aged 
Aurelius, and will act according to his decision. For it seems strange to me, if a man can be reckoned a 
Reader who has read only once in public, and on that occasion read writings which are not canonical. If 
for this reason he is regarded as an ecclesiastical reader, it follows that the writing which he read must be 
esteemed as sanctioned by the Church. But if the writing be not sanctioned by the Church as canonical, it 
follows that, although a man may have read it to a congregation, he is not thereby made an ecclesiastical 
reader, [but is, as before, a layman]. Nevertheless I must, in regard to the young man in question, abide 
by the decision of the arbiter whom I have named. 


4. As to the people of Vigesile, who are to us as well as to you beloved in the bowels of Christ, if they have 
refused to accept a bishop who has been deposed by a plenary Council in Africa, they act wisely, and 
cannot be compelled to yield, nor ought to be. And whoever shall attempt to compel them by violence to 
receive him, will show plainly what is his character, and will make men well understand what his real 


character was at an earlier time, when he would have had them believe no evil of him. For no one more 
effectually discovers the worthlessness of his cause, than the man who, employing the secular power, or 
any other kind of violent means, endeavours by agitating and complaining to recover the ecclesiastical 
rank which he has forfeited. For his desire is not to yield to Christ service which He claims, but to usurp 
over Christians an authority which they disown. Brethren, be cautious; great is the craft of the devil, but 
Christ is the wisdom of God. 


LETTER LXV 
(A.D. 402.) 


To the Aged Xantippus, My Lord Most Blessed and Worthy of Veneration, and My Father and Colleague in 
the Priestly Office, Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. Saluting your Excellency with the respect due to your worth, and earnestly seeking an interest in your 
prayers, I beg to submit to the consideration of your wisdom the case of a certain Abundantius, ordained a 
presbyter in the domain of Strabonia, belonging to my diocese. He had begun to be unfavourably reported 
of, through his not walking in the way which becomes the servants of God; and I being on this account 
alarmed, though not believing the rumours without examination, was made more watchful of his conduct, 
and devoted some pains to obtain, if possible, indisputable evidences of the evil courses with which he 
was charged. The first thing which I ascertained was, that he had embezzled the money of a countryman, 
entrusted to him for religious purposes, and could give no satisfactory account of his stewardship. The 
next thing proved against him, and admitted by his own confession, was, that on Christmas day, on which 
the fast was observed by the Church of Gippe as by all the other Churches, after taking leave of his 
colleague the presbyter of Gippe, as if going to his own church about 11 A.M., he remained, without 
having any ecclesiastic in his company, in the same parish, and dined, supped, and spent the night in the 
house of a woman of ill fame. It happened that lodging in the same place was one of our clergy of Hippo, 
who had gone thither; and as the facts were known beyond dispute to this witness, Abundantius could not 
deny the charge. As to the things which he did deny, I left them to the divine tribunal, passing sentence 
upon him only in regard to those things which he had not been permitted to conceal. I was afraid to leave 
him in charge of a Church, especially of one placed as his was, in the very midst of rabid and barking 
heretics. And when he begged me to give him a letter with a statement of his case to the presbyter of the 
parish of Armema, in the district of Bulla, from which he had come to us, so as to prevent any exaggerated 
suspicion there of his character, and in order that he might there live, if possible, a more consistent life, 
having no duties as a presbyter, I was moved by compassion to do as he desired. At the same time, it was 
very specially incumbent on me to submit to your wisdom these facts, lest any deception should be 
practised upon you. 


2. I pronounced sentence in his case one hundred days before Easter Sunday, which falls this year on the 
7th of April. I have taken care to acquaint you with the date, because of the decree of Council, which I 
also did not conceal from him, but explained to him the law of the Church, that if he thought anything 
could be done to reverse my decision, unless he began proceedings with this view within a year, no one 
would, after the lapse of that time, listen to his pleading. For my own part, my lord most blessed, and 
father worthy of all veneration, I assure you that if I did not think that these instances of vicious 
conversation in an ecclesiastic, especially when accompanied with an evil reputation, deserved to be 
visited with the punishment appointed by the Council, I would be compelled now to attempt to sift things 
which cannot be known, and either to condemn the accused upon doubtful evidence, or acquit him for 
want of proof. When a presbyter, upon a day of fasting which was observed as such also in the place in 
which he was, having taken leave of his colleague in the ministry in that place, and being unattended by 
any ecclesiastic, ventured to tarry in the house of a woman of ill fame, and to dine and sup and spend the 
night there, it seemed to me, whatever others might think, that he behoved to be deposed from his office, 
as I durst not commit to his charge a Church of God. If it should so happen that a different opinion be held 
by the ecclesiastical judges to whom he may appeal, seeing that it has been decreed by the Council that 
the decision of six bishops be final in the case of a presbyter, let who will commit to him a Church within 
his jurisdiction, I confess, for my own part, that I fear to entrust any congregation whatever to persons 
like him, especially when nothing in the way of general good character can be alleged as a reason for 
excusing these delinquencies; lest, if he were to break forth into some more ruinous wickedness, I should 
be compelled with sorrow to blame myself for the harm done by his crime. 


LETTER LXVI 


(A.D. 402.) 
Addressed, Without Salutation, to Crispinus, the Donatist Bishop of Calama. 


1. You ought to have been influenced by the fear of God; but since, in your work of rebaptizing the 
Mappalians, you have chosen to take advantage of the fear with which as man you could inspire them, let 
me ask you what hinders the order of the sovereign from being carried out in the province, when the 
order of the governor of the province has been so fully enforced in a village? If you compare the persons 


concerned, you are but a vassal in possession; he is the Emperor. If you compare the positions of both, you 
are in a property, he is on a throne; if you compare the causes maintained by both, his aim is to heal 
division, and yours is to rend unity in twain. But we do not bid you stand in awe of man: though we might 
take steps to compel you to pay, according to the imperial decree, ten pounds of gold as the penalty of 
your outrage. Perhaps you might be unable to pay the fine imposed upon those who rebaptize members of 
the Church, having been involved in so much expense in buying people whom you might compel to submit 
to the rite. But, as I have said, we do not bid you be afraid of man: rather let Christ fill you with fear. I 
should like to know what answer you could give Him, if He said to you: “Crispinus, was it a great price 
which you paid in order to buy the fear of the Mappalian peasantry; and does My death, the price paid by 
Me to purchase the love of all nations, seem little in your eyes? Was the money which was counted out 
from your purse in acquiring these serfs in order to their being rebaptized, a more costly sacrifice than 
the blood which flowed from My side in redeeming the nations in order to their being baptized?” I know 
that, if you would listen to Christ, you might hear many more such appeals, and might, even by the 
possession which you have obtained, be warned how impious are the things which you have spoken 
against Christ. For if you think that your title to hold what you have bought with money is sure by human 
law, how much more sure, by divine law, is Christ’s title to that which He hath bought with His own blood! 
And it is true that He of whom it is written, “He shall have dominion from sea to sea, and from the river 
unto the ends of the earth,” shall hold with invincible might all which He has purchased; but how can you 
expect with any assurance to retain that which you think you have made your own by purchase in Africa, 
when you affirm that Christ has lost the whole world, and been left with Africa alone as His portion? 


2. But why multiply words? If these Mappalians have passed of their own free will into your communion, 
let them hear both you and me on the question which divides us,—the words of each of us being written 
down, and translated into the Punic tongue after having been attested by our signatures; and then, all 
pressure through fear of their superior being removed, let these vassals choose what they please. For by 
the things which we shall say it will be made manifest whether they remain in error under coercion, or 
hold what they believe to be truth with their own consent. They either understand these matters, or they 
do not: if they do not, how could you dare to transfer them in their ignorance to your communion? and if 
they do, let them, as I have said, hear both sides, and act freely for themselves. If there be any 
communities that have passed over from you to us, which you believe to have yielded to the pressure of 
their superiors, let the same be done in their case; let them hear both sides, and choose for themselves. 
Now, if you reject this proposal, who can fail to be convinced that your reliance is not upon the force of 
truth? But you ought to beware of the wrath of God both here and hereafter. I adjure you by Christ to give 
a reply to what I have written. 


LETTER LXVII 


(A.D. 402.) 


To My Lord Most Beloved and Longed For, My Honoured Brother in Christ, and Fellow-Presbyter, Jerome, 
Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


CHAP. I 


1. I have heard that my letter has come to your hand. I have not yet received a reply, but I do not on this 
account question your affection; doubtless something has hitherto prevented you. Wherefore I know and 
avow that my prayer should be, that God would put it in your power to forward your reply, for He has 
already given you power to prepare it, seeing that you can do so with the utmost ease if you feel disposed. 


CHAP. II 


2. I have hesitated whether to give credence or not to a certain report which has reached me; but I felt 
that I ought not to hesitate as to writing a few lines to you regarding the matter. To be brief, I have heard 
that some brethren have told your Charity that I have written a book against you and have sent it to 
Rome. Be assured that this is false: I call God to witness that I have not done this. But if perchance there 
be some things in some of my writings in which I am found to have been of a different opinion from you, I 
think you ought to know, or if it cannot be certainly known, at least to believe, that such things have been 
written not with a view of contradicting you, but only of stating my own views. In saying this, however, let 
me assure you that not only am I most ready to hear in a brotherly spirit the objections which you may 
entertain to anything in my writings which has displeased you, but I entreat, nay implore you, to acquaint 
me with them; and thus I shall be made glad either by the correction of my mistake, or at least by the 
expression of your goodwill. 


3. Oh that it were in my power, by our living near each other, if not under the same roof, to enjoy frequent 
and sweet conference with you in the Lord! Since, however, this is not granted, I beg you to take pains 
that this one way in which we can be together in the Lord be kept up; nay more, improved and perfected. 
Do not refuse to write me in return, however seldom. 


Greet with my respects our holy brother Paulinianus, and all the brethren who with you, and because of 
you, rejoice in the Lord. May you, remembering us, be heard by the Lord in regard to all your holy desires, 
my lord most beloved and longed for, my honoured brother in Christ. 


LETTER LXVIII 


(A.D. 402.) 
To Augustin, My Lord, Truly Holy and Most Blessed Father, Jerome Sends Greeting in Christ. 


1. When my kinsman, our holy son Asterius, subdeacon, was just on the point of beginning his journey, the 
letter of your Grace arrived, in which you clear yourself of the charge of having sent to Rome a book 
written against your humble servant. I had not heard that charge; but by our brother Sysinnius, deacon, 
copies of a letter addressed by some one apparently to me have come hither. In the said letter I am 
exhorted to sing the palinodia, confessing mistake in regard to a paragraph of the apostle’s writing, and to 
imitate Stesichorus, who, vacillating between disparagement and praises of Helen, recovered, by praising 
her, the eyesight which he had forfeited by speaking against her. Although the style and the method of 
argument appeared to be yours, I must frankly confess to your Excellency that I did not think it right to 
assume without examination the authenticity of a letter of which I had only seen copies, lest perchance, if 
offended by my reply, you should with justice complain that it was my duty first to have made sure that 
you were the author, and only after that was ascertained, to address you in reply. Another reason for my 
delay was the protracted illness of the pious and venerable Paula. For, while occupied long in attending 
upon her in severe illness, I had almost forgotten your letter, or more correctly, the letter written in your 
name, remembering the verse, “Like music in the day of mourning is an unseasonable discourse.” 
Therefore, if it is your letter, write me frankly that it is so, or send me a more accurate copy, in order that 
without any passionate rancour we may devote ourselves to discuss scriptural truth; and I may either 
correct my own mistake, or show that another has without good reason found fault with me. 


2. Far be it from me to presume to attack anything which your Grace has written. For it is enough for me 
to prove my own views without controverting what others hold. But it is well known to one of your 
wisdom, that every one is satisfied with his own opinion, and that it is puerile self-sufficiency to seek, as 
young men have of old been wont to do, to gain glory to one’s own name by assailing men who have 
become renowned. I am not so foolish as to think myself insulted by the fact that you give an explanation 
different from mine; since you, on the other hand, are not wronged by my views being contrary to those 
which you maintain. But that is the kind of reproof by which friends may truly benefit each other, when 
each, not seeing his own bag of faults, observes, as Persius has it, the wallet borne by the other. Let me 
say further, love one who loves you, and do not because you are young challenge a veteran in the field of 
Scripture. I have had my time, and have run my course to the utmost of my strength. It is but fair that I 
should rest, while you in your turn run and accomplish great distances; at the same time (with your leave, 
and without intending any disrespect), lest it should seem that to quote from the poets is a thing which 
you alone can do, let me remind you of the encounter between Dares and Entellus, and of the proverb, 
“The tired ox treads with a firmer step.” With sorrow I have dictated these words. Would that I could 
receive your embrace, and that by converse we might aid each other in learning! 


3. With his usual effrontery, Calphurnius, surnamed Lanarius, has sent me his execrable writings, which I 
understand that he has been at pains to disseminate in Africa also. To these I have replied in past, and 
shortly; and I have sent you a copy of my treatise, intending by the first opportunity to send you a larger 
work, when I have leisure to prepare it. In this treatise I have been careful not to offend Christian feeling 
in any, but only to confute the lies and hallucinations arising from his ignorance and madness. 


Remember me, holy and venerable father. See how sincerely I love thee, in that Iam unwilling, even when 
challenged, to reply, and refuse to believe you to be the author of that which in another I would sharply 
rebuke. Our brother Communis sends his respectful salutation. 


LETTER LXIX 


(A.D. 402.) 


To Their Justly Beloved Lord Castorius, Their Truly Welcomed and Worthily Honoured Son, Alypius and 
Augustin Send Greeting in the Lord. 


1. An attempt was made by the enemy of Christians to cause, by occasion of our very dear and sweet son 
your brother, the agitation of a most dangerous scandal within the Catholic Church, which as a mother 
welcomed you to her affectionate embrace when you fled from a disinherited and separated fragment into 
the heritage of Christ; the desire of that enemy being evidently to becloud with unseemly melancholy the 
calm beauty of joy which was imparted to us by the blessing of your conversion. But the Lord our God, 
who is compassionate and merciful, who comforteth them that are cast down, nourishing the infants, and 
cherishing the infirm, permitted him to gain in some measure success in this design, only to make us 
rejoice more over the prevention of the calamity than we grieved over the danger. For it is a far more 


magnanimous thing to have resigned the onerous responsibilities of the bishop’s dignity in order to save 
the Church from danger, than to have accepted these in order to have a share in her government. He truly 
proves that he was worthy of holding that office, had the interests of peace permitted him to do so, who 
does not insist upon retaining it when he cannot do so without endangering the peace of the Church. It 
has accordingly pleased God to show, by means of your brother, our beloved son Maximianus, unto the 
enemies of His Church, that there are within her those who seek not their own things, but the things of 
Jesus Christ. For in laying down that ministry of stewardship of the mysteries of God, he was not deserting 
his duty under the pressure of some worldly desire, but acting under the impulse of a pious love of peace, 
lest, on account of the honour conferred upon him, there should arise among the members of Christ an 
unseemly and dangerous, perhaps even fatal, dissension. For could anything have been more infatuated 
and worthy of utter reprobation, than to forsake schismatics because of the peace of the Catholic Church, 
and then to trouble that same Catholic peace by the question of one’s own rank and preferment? On the 
other hand, could anything be more praiseworthy, and more in accordance with Christian charity, than 
that, after having forsaken the frenzied pride of the Donatists, he should, in the manner of his cleaving to 
the heritage of Christ, give such a signal proof of humility under the power of love for the unity of the 
Church? As for him, therefore, we rejoice indeed that he has been proved of such stability that the storm 
of this temptation has not cast down what divine truth had built in his heart; and therefore we desire and 
pray the Lord to grant that, by his life and conversation in the future, he may make it more and more 
manifest how well he would have discharged the responsibilities of that office which he would have 
accepted if that had been his duty. May that eternal peace which is promised to the Church be given in 
recompense to him, who discerned that the things which were not compatible with the peace of the 
Church were not expedient for him! 


2. As for you, our dear son, in whom we have great joy, since you are not restrained from accepting the 
office of bishop by any such considerations as have guided your brother in declining it, it becomes one of 
your disposition to devote to Christ that which is in you by His own gift. Your talents, prudence, 
eloquence, gravity, self-control, and everything else which adorns your conversation, are the gifts of God. 
To what service can they be more fittingly devoted than to His by whom they were bestowed, in order that 
they may be preserved, increased, perfected, and rewarded by Him? Let them not be devoted to the 
service of this world, lest with it they pass away and perish. We know that, in dealing with you, it is not 
necessary to insist much on your reflecting, as you may so easily do, upon the hopes of vain men, their 
insatiable desires, and the uncertainty of life. Away, therefore, with every expectation of deceptive and 
earthly felicity which your mind had grasped: labour in the vineyard of God, where the fruit is sure, where 
so many promises have already received so large measure of fulfilment, that it would be the height of 
madness to despair as to those which remain. We beseech you by the divinity and humanity of Christ, and 
by the peace of that heavenly city where we receive eternal rest after labouring for the time of our 
pilgrimage, to take the place as the bishop of the Church of Vagina which your brother has resigned, not 
under ignominious deposition, but by magnanimous concession. Let that people for whom we expect the 
richest increase of blessings through your mind and tongue, endowed and adorned by the gifts of God,— 
let that people, we say, perceive through you, that in what your brother has done, he was consulting not 
his own indolence, but their peace. 


We have given orders that this letter be not read to you until those to whom you are necessary hold you in 
actual possession. For we hold you in the bond of spiritual love, because to us also you are very necessary 
as a colleague. Our reason for not coming in person to you, you shall afterwards learn. 


LETTER LXX 
(A.D. 402.) 


This letter is addressed by Alypius and Augustin to Naucelio, a person through whom they had discussed 
the question of the Donatist schism with Clarentius, an aged Donatist bishop (probably the same with the 
Numidian bishop of Tabraca, who took part in the Conference at Carthage in 411 a.d.). The ground 
traversed in the letter is the same as in pages 296 and 297, in Letter LI., regarding the inconsistencies of 
the Donatists in the case of Felicianus of Musti. We therefore leave it untranslated. 


LETTER LXxI 


(A.D. 403.) 


To My Venerable Lord Jerome, My Esteemed and Holy Brother and Fellow-Presbyter, Augustin Sends 
Greeting in the Lord. 


CHAP. I 


1. Never since I began to write to you, and to long for your writing in return, have I met with a better 
opportunity for our exchanging communications than now, when my letter is to be carried to you by a 
most faithful servant and minister of God, who is also a very dear friend of mine, namely, our son Cyprian, 
deacon. Through him I expect to receive a letter from you with all the certainty which is in a matter of this 


kind possible. For the son whom I have named will not be found wanting in respect of zeal in asking, or 
persuasive influence in obtaining a reply from you; nor will he fail in diligently keeping, promptly bearing, 
and faithfully delivering the same. I only pray that if I be in any way worthy of this, the Lord may give His 
help and favour to your heart and to my desire, so that no higher will may hinder that which your 
brotherly goodwill inclines you to do. 


2. As I have sent you two letters already to which I have received no reply, I have resolved to send you at 
this time copies of both of them, for I suppose that they never reached you. If they did reach you, and your 
replies have failed, as may be the case, to reach me, send me a second time the same as you sent before, 
if you have copies of them preserved: if you have not, dictate again what I may read, and do not refuse to 
send to these former letters the answer for which I have been waiting so long. My first letter to you, 
which I had prepared while I was a presbyter, was to be delivered to you by a brother of ours, Profuturus, 
who afterwards became my colleague in the episcopate, and has since then departed from this life; but he 
could not then bear it to you in person, because at the very time when he intended to begin his journey, he 
was prevented by his ordination to the weighty office of bishop, and shortly afterwards he died. This letter 
I have resolved also to send at this time, that you may know how long I have cherished a burning desire 
for conversation with you, and with what reluctance I submit to the remote separation which prevents my 
mind from having access to yours through our bodily senses, my brother, most amiable and honoured 
among the members of the Lord. 


CHAP. II 


3. In this letter I have further to say, that I have since heard that you have translated Job out of the 
original Hebrew, although in your own translation of the same prophet from the Greek tongue we had 
already a version of that book. In that earlier version you marked with asterisks the words found in the 
Hebrew but wanting in the Greek, and with obelisks the words found in the Greek but wanting in the 
Hebrew; and this was done with such astonishing exactness, that in some places we have every word 
distinguished by a separate asterisk, as a sign that these words are in the Hebrew, but not in the Greek. 
Now, however, in this more recent version from the Hebrew, there is not the same scrupulous fidelity as to 
the words; and it perplexes any thoughtful reader to understand either what was the reason for marking 
the asterisks in the former version with so much care that they indicate the absence from the Greek 
version of even the smallest grammatical particles which have not been rendered from the Hebrew, or 
what is the reason for so much less care having been taken in this recent version from the Hebrew to 
secure that these same particles be found in their own places. I would have put down here an extract or 
two in illustration of this criticism; but at present I have not access to the Ms. of the translation from the 
Hebrew. Since, however, your quick discernment anticipates and goes beyond not only what I have said, 
but also what I meant to say, you already understand, I think, enough to be able, by giving the reason for 
the plan which you have adopted, to explain what perplexes me. 


4. For my part, I would much rather that you would furnish us with a translation of the Greek version of 
the canonical Scriptures known as the work of the Seventy translators. For if your translation begins to be 
more generally read in many churches, it will be a grievous thing that, in the reading of Scripture, 
differences must arise between the Latin Churches and the Greek Churches, especially seeing that the 
discrepancy is easily condemned in a Latin version by the production of the original in Greek, which is a 
language very widely known; whereas, if any one has been disturbed by the occurrence of something to 
which he was not accustomed in the translation taken from the Hebrew, and alleges that the new 
translation is wrong, it will be found difficult, if not impossible, to get at the Hebrew documents by which 
the version to which exception is taken may be defended. And when they are obtained, who will submit to 
have so many Latin and Greek authorities pronounced to be in the wrong? Besides all this, Jews, if 
consulted as to the meaning of the Hebrew text, may give a different opinion from yours: in which case it 
will seem as if your presence were indispensable, as being the only one who could refute their view; and it 
would be a miracle if one could be found capable of acting as arbiter between you and them. 


CHAP III 


5. A certain bishop, one of our brethren, having introduced in the church over which he presides the 
reading of your version, came upon a word in the book of the prophet Jonah, of which you have given a 
very different rendering from that which had been of old familiar to the senses and memory of all the 
worshippers, and had been chanted for so many generations in the church. Thereupon arose such a 
tumult in the congregation, especially among the Greeks, correcting what had been read, and denouncing 
the translation as false, that the bishop was compelled to ask the testimony of the Jewish residents (it was 
in the town of Oea). These, whether from ignorance or from spite, answered that the words in the Hebrew 
Mss. were correctly rendered in the Greek version, and in the Latin one taken from it. What further need I 
say? The man was compelled to correct your version in that passage as if it had been falsely translated, as 
he desired not to be left without a congregation,—a calamity which he narrowly escaped. From this case 
we also are led to think that you may be occasionally mistaken. You will also observe how great must have 
been the difficulty if this had occurred in those writings which cannot be explained by comparing the 
testimony of languages now in use. 


CHAP. IV 


6. At the same time, we are in no small measure thankful to God for the work in which you have translated 
the Gospels from the original Greek, because in almost every passage we have found nothing to object to, 
when we compared it with the Greek Scriptures. By this work, any disputant who supports an old false 
translation is either convinced or confuted with the utmost ease by the production and collation of Mss. 
And if, as indeed very rarely happens, something be found to which exception may be taken, who would be 
so unreasonable as not to excuse it readily in a work so useful that it cannot be too highly praised? I wish 
you would have the kindness to open up to me what you think to be the reason of the frequent 
discrepancies between the text supported by the Hebrew codices and the Greek Septuagint version. For 
the latter has no mean authority, seeing that it has obtained so wide circulation, and was the one which 
the apostles used, as is not only proved by looking to the text itself, but has also been, as I remember, 
affirmed by yourself. You would therefore confer upon us a much greater boon if you gave an exact Latin 
translation of the Greek Septuagint version: for the variations found in the different codices of the Latin 
text are intolerably numerous; and it is so justly open to suspicion as possibly different from what is to be 
found in the Greek, that one has no confidence in either quoting it or proving anything by its help. 


I thought that this letter was to be a short one, but it has somehow been as pleasant to me to go on with it 
as if I were talking with you. I conclude with entreating you by the Lord kindly to send me a full reply, and 
thus give me, so far as is in your power, the pleasure of your presence. 


LETTER LXXxII 


(A.D. 404.) 


To Augustin, My Lord Truly Holy, and Most Blessed Father, Jerome Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


CHAP. I 


1. You are sending me letter upon letter, and often urging me to answer a certain letter of yours, a copy of 
which, without your signature, had reached me through our brother Sysinnius, deacon, as I have already 
written, which letter you tell me that you entrusted first to our brother Profuturus, and afterwards to 
some one else; but that Profuturus was prevented from finishing his intended journey, and having been 
ordained a bishop, was removed by sudden death; and the second messenger, whose name you do not 
give, was afraid of the perils of the sea, and gave up the voyage which he had intended. These things 
being so, I am at a loss to express my surprise that the same letter is reported to be in the possession of 
most of the Christians in Rome, and throughout Italy, and has come to every one but myself, to whom 
alone it was ostensibly sent. I wonder at this all the more, because the brother Sysinnius aforesaid tells 
me that he found it among the rest of your published works, not in Africa, not in your possession, but in an 
island of the Adriatic some five years ago. 


2. True friendship can harbour no suspicion; a friend must speak to his friend as freely as to his second 
self. Some of my acquaintances, vessels of Christ, of whom there is a very large number in Jerusalem and 
in the holy places, suggested to me that this had not been done by you in a guileless spirit, but through 
desire for praise and celebrity, and eclat in the eyes of the people, intending to become famous at my 
expense; that many might know that you challenged me, and I feared to meet you; that you had written as 
a man of learning, and I had by silence confessed my ignorance, and had at last found one who knew how 
to stop my garrulous tongue. I, however, let me say it frankly, refused at first to answer your Excellency, 
because I did not believe that the letter, or as I may call it (using a proverbial expression), the honeyed 
sword, was sent from you. Moreover, I was cautious lest I should seem to answer uncourteously a bishop 
of my own communion, and to censure anything in the letter of one who censured me, especially as I 
judged some of its statements to be tainted with heresy. Lastly, I was afraid lest you should have reason to 
remonstrate with me, saying, “What! had you seen the letter to be mine,—had you discovered in the 
signature attached to it the autograph of a hand well known to you, when you so carelessly wounded the 
feelings of your friend, and reproached me with that which the malice of another had conceived?” 


CHAP. II 


3. Wherefore, as I have already written, either send me the identical letter in question subscribed with 
your own hand, or desist from annoying an old man, who seeks retirement in his monastic cell. If you wish 
to exercise or display your learning, choose as your antagonists, young, eloquent, and illustrious men, of 
whom it is said that many are found in Rome, who may be neither unable nor afraid to meet you, and to 
enter the lists with a bishop in debates concerning the Sacred Scriptures. As for me, a soldier once, but a 
retired veteran now, it becomes me rather to applaud the victories won by you and others, than with my 
worn-out body to take part in the conflict; beware lest, if you persist in demanding a reply, I call to mind 
the history of the way in which Quintus Maximus by his patience defeated Hannibal, who was, in the pride 
of youth, confident of success. 


“Omnia fert aetas, animum quoque. Saepe ego longos 
Cantando puerum memini me condere soles; 

Nunc oblita mihi tot carmina: vox quoque Moerin 
Jam fugit ipsa.” 


Or rather, to quote an instance from Scripture: Barzillai of Gilead, when he declined in favour of his 
youthful son the kindnesses of King David and all the charms of his court, taught us that old age ought 
neither to desire these things, nor to accept them when offered. 


4. As to your calling God to witness that you had not written a book against me, and of course had not 
sent to Rome what you had never written, adding that, if perchance some things were found in your works 
in which a different opinion from mine was advanced, no wrong had thereby been done to me, because 
you had, without any intention of offending me, written only what you believed to be right; I beg you to 
hear me with patience. You never wrote a book against me: how then has there been brought to me a 
copy, written by another hand, of a treatise containing a rebuke administered to me by you? How comes 
Italy to possess a treatise of yours which you did not write? Nay, how can you reasonably ask me to reply 
to that which you solemnly assure me was never written by you? Nor am I so foolish as to think that I am 
insulted by you, if in anything your opinion differs from mine. But if, challenging me as it were to single 
combat, you take exception to my views, and demand a reason for what I have written, and insist upon my 
correcting what you judge to be an error, and call upon me to recant it in a humble palinodi’a, and speak 
of your curing me of blindness; in this I maintain that friendship is wounded, and the laws of brotherly 
union are set at nought. Let not the world see us quarrelling like children, and giving material for angry 
contention between those who may become our respective supporters or adversaries. I write what I have 
now written, because I desire to cherish towards you pure and Christian love, and not to hide in my heart 
anything which does not agree with the utterance of my lips. For it does not become me, who have spent 
my life from youth until now, sharing the arduous labours of pious brethren in an obscure monastery, to 
presume to write anything against a bishop of my own communion, especially against one whom I had 
begun to love before I knew him, who also sought my friendship before I sought his, and whom I rejoiced 
to see rising as a successor to myself in the careful study of the Scriptures. Wherefore either disown that 
book, if you are not its author, and give over urging me to reply to that which you never wrote; or if the 
book is yours, admit it frankly; so that if I write anything in self-defence, the responsibility may lie on you 
who gave, not on me who am forced to accept, the challenge. 


CHAP III 


5. You say also, that if there be anything in your writings which has displeased me, and which I would 
wish to correct, you are ready to receive my criticism as a brother; and you not only assure me that you 
would rejoice in such proof of my goodwill toward you, but you earnestly ask me to do this. I tell you 
again, without reserve, what I feel: you are challenging an old man, disturbing the peace of one who asks 
only to be allowed to be silent, and you seem to desire to display your learning. It is not for one of my 
years to give the impression of enviously disparaging one whom I ought rather to encourage by 
approbation. And if the ingenuity of perverse men finds something which they may plausibly censure in 
the writings even of evangelists and prophets, are you amazed if, in your books, especially in your 
exposition of passages in Scripture which are exceedingly difficult of interpretation, some things be found 
which are not perfectly correct? This I say, however, not because I can at this time pronounce anything in 
your works to merit censure. For, in the first place, I have never read them with attention; and in the 
second place, we have not beside us a supply of copies of what you have written, excepting the books of 
Soliloquies and Commentaries on some of the Psalms; which, if I were disposed to criticise them, I could 
prove to be at variance, I shall not say with my own opinion, for I am nobody, but with the interpretations 
of the older Greek commentators. 


Farewell, my very dear friend, my son in years, my father in ecclesiastical dignity; and to this I most 


particularly request your attention, that henceforth you make sure that I be the first to receive whatever 
you may write to me. 


LETTER LXXxII 
(A.D. 404.) 


To Jerome, My Venerable and Most Esteemed Brother and Fellow-Presbyter Augustin Sends Greeting in 
the Lord. 


CHAP. I 


1. Although I suppose that, before this reaches you, you have received through our son the deacon 
Cyprian, a servant of God, the letter which I sent by him, from which you would be apprised with certainty 


that I wrote the letter of which you mentioned that a copy had been brought to you; in consequence of 
which I suppose that I have begun already, like the rash Dares, to be beaten and belaboured by the 
missiles and the merciless fists of a second Entellus in the reply which you have written; nevertheless I 
answer in the meantime the letter which you have deigned to send me by our holy son Asterius, in which I 
have found many proofs of your most kind goodwill to me, and at the same time some signs of your having 
in some measure felt agrieved by me. In reading it, therefore, I was no sooner soothed by one sentence 
than I was buffeted in another; my wonder being especially called forth by this, that after alleging, as your 
reason for not rashly accepting as authentic the letter from me of which you had a copy, the fact that, 
offended by your reply, I might justly remonstrate with you, because you ought first to have ascertained 
that it was mine before answering it, you go on to command me to acknowledge the letter frankly if it is 
mine, or send a more reliable copy of it, in order that we may, without any bitterness of feeling, address 
ourselves to the discussion of scriptural doctrine. For how can we engage in such discussion without 
bitterness of feeling, if you have made up your mind to offend me? or, if your mind is not made up to this, 
what reason could I have had, when you did not offend me, for justly complaining as having been offended 
by you, that you ought first to have made sure that the letter was mine, and only then to have replied, that 
is to say, only then to have offended me? For if there had been nothing to offend me in your reply, I could 
have had no just ground of complaint. Accordingly, when you write such a reply to that letter as must 
offend me, what hope is left of our engaging without any bitterness in the discussion of scriptural 
doctrine? Far be it from me to take offence if you are willing and able to prove, by incontrovertible 
argument, that you have apprehended more correctly than I have the meaning of that passage in Paul’s 
Epistle [to the Galatians], or of any other text in Holy Scripture: nay, more, far be it from me to count it 
aught else than gain to myself, and cause of thankfulness to you, if in anything I am either informed by 
your teaching or set right by your correction. 


2. But, my very dear brother, you could not think that I could be offended by your reply, had you not 
thought that you were offended by what I had written. For I could never have entertained concerning you 
the idea that you had not felt yourself offended by me if you so framed your reply as to offend me in 
return. If, on the other hand, I have been supposed by you to be capable of such preposterous folly as to 
take offence when you had not written in such a way as to give me occasion, you have in this already 
wronged me, that you have entertained such an opinion of me. But surely you who are so cautious, that 
although you recognised my style in the letter of which you had a copy, you refused to believe its 
authenticity, would not without consideration believe me to be so different from what your experience has 
proved me to be. For if you had good reason for seeing that I might justly complain had you hastily 
concluded that a letter not written by me was mine, how much more reasonably may I complain if you 
form, without consideration, such an estimate of myself as is contradicted by your own experience! You 
would not therefore go so far astray in your judgment as to believe, when you had written nothing by 
which I could be offended, that I would nevertheless be so foolish as to be capable of being offended by 
such a reply. 


CHAP. II 


3. There can therefore be no doubt that you were prepared to reply in such a way as would offend me, if 
you had only indisputable evidence that the letter was mine. Accordingly, since I do not believe that you 
would think it right to offend me unless you had just cause, it remains for me to confess, as I now do, my 
fault as having been the first to offend by writing that letter which I cannot deny to be mine. Why should I 
strive to swim against the current, and not rather ask pardon? I therefore entreat you by the mercy of 
Christ to forgive me wherein I have injured you, and not to render evil for evil by injuring me in return. 
For it will be an injury to me if you pass over in silence anything which you find wrong in either word or 
action of mine. If, indeed, you rebuke in me that which merits no rebuke, you do wrong to yourself, not to 
me; for far be it from one of your life and holy vows to rebuke merely from a desire to give offence, using 
the tongue of malice to condemn in me that which by the truth-revealing light of reason you know to 
deserve no blame. Therefore either rebuke kindly him whom, though he is free from fault, you think to 
merit rebuke; or with a father’s kindness soothe him whom you cannot bring to agree with you. For it is 
possible that your opinion may be at variance with the truth, while notwithstanding your actions are in 
harmony with Christian charity: for I also shall most thankfully receive your rebuke as a most friendly 
action, even though the thing censured be capable of defence, and therefore ought not to have been 
censured; or else I shall acknowledge both your kindness and my fault, and shall be found, so far as the 
Lord enables me, grateful for the one, and corrected in regard to the other. 


4. Why, then, shall I fear your words, hard, perhaps, like the boxing-gloves of Entellus, but certainly fitted 
to do me good? The blows of Entellus were intended not to heal, but to harm, and therefore his antagonist 
was conquered, not cured. But I, if I receive your correction calmly as a necessary medicine, shall not be 
pained by it. If, however, through weakness, either common to human nature or peculiar to myself, | 
cannot help feeling some pain from rebuke, even when I am justly reproved, it is far better to have a 
tumour in one’s head cured, though the lance cause pain, than to escape the pain by letting the disease go 
on. This was clearly seen by him who said that, for the most part, our enemies who expose our faults are 
more useful than friends who are afraid to reprove us. For the former, in their angry recriminations, 
sometimes charge us with what we indeed require to correct; but the latter, through fear of destroying the 


sweetness of friendship, show less boldness on behalf of right than they ought. Since, therefore, you are, 
to quote your own comparison, an ox worn out, perhaps, as to your bodily strength by reason of years, but 
unimpaired in mental vigour, and toiling still assiduously and with profit in the Lord’s threshing-floor; 
here am I, and in whatever I have spoken amiss, tread firmly on me: the weight of your venerable age 
should not be grievous to me, if the chaff of my fault be so bruised under foot as to be separated from me. 


5. Let me further say, that it is with the utmost affectionate yearning that I read or recollect the words at 
the end of your letter, “Would that I could receive your embrace, and that by converse we might aid each 
other in learning.” For my part, I say,—Would that we were even dwelling in parts of the earth less widely 
separated; so that if we could not meet for converse, we might at least have a more frequent exchange of 
letters. For as it is, so great is the distance by which we are prevented from any kind of access to each 
other through the eye and ear, that I remember writing to your Holiness regarding these words in the 
Epistle to the Galatians when I was young; and behold I am now advanced in age, and have not yet 
received a reply, and a copy of my letter has reached you by some strange accident earlier than the letter 
itself, about the transmission of which I took no small pains. For the man to whom I entrusted it neither 
delivered it to you nor returned it to me. So great in my esteem is the value of those of your writings 
which we have been able to procure, that I should prefer to all other studies the privilege, if it were 
attainable by me, of sitting by your side and learning from you. Since I cannot do this myself, I propose to 
send to you one of my sons in the Lord, that he may for my benefit be instructed by you, in the event of my 
receiving from you a favourable reply in regard to the matter. For I have not now, and I can never hope to 
have, such knowledge of the Divine Scriptures as I see you possess. Whatever abilities I may have for such 
study, I devote entirely to the instruction of the people whom God has entrusted to me; and I am wholly 
precluded by my ecclesiastical occupations from having leisure for any further prosecution of my studies 
than is necessary for my duty in public teaching. 


CHAP III 


6. Iam not acquainted with the writings speaking injuriously of you, which you tell me have come into 
Africa. I have, however, received the reply to these which you have been pleased to send. After reading it, 
let me say frankly, I have been exceedingly grieved that the mischief of such painful discord has arisen 
between persons once so loving and intimate, and formerly united by the bond of a friendship which was 
well known in almost all the Churches. In that treatise of yours, any one may see how you are keeping 
yourself under restraint, and holding back the stinging keenness of your indignation, lest you should 
render railing for railing. If, however, even in reading this reply of yours, I fainted with grief and 
shuddered with fear, what would be the effect produced in me by the things which he has written against 
you, if they should come into my possession! “Woe unto the world because of offences!” Behold the 
complete fulfilment of which He who is Truth foretold: “Because iniquity shall abound, the love of many 
shall wax cold.” For what trusting hearts can now pour themselves forth with any assurance of their 
confidence being reciprocated? Into whose breast may confiding love now throw itself without reserve? In 
short, where is the friend who may not be feared as possibly a future enemy, if the breach that we deplore 
could arise between Jerome and Rufinus? Oh, sad and pitiable is our portion! Who can rely upon the 
affection of his friends because of what he knows them to be now, when he has no foreknowledge of what 
they shall afterwards become? But why should I reckon it cause for sorrow, that one man is thus ignorant 
of what another may become, when no man knows even what he himself is afterwards to be? The utmost 
that he knows, and that he knows but imperfectly, is his present condition; of what he shall hereafter 
become he has no knowledge. 


7. Do the holy and blessed angels possess not only this knowledge of their actual character, but also a 
foreknowledge of what they shall afterward become? If they do, I cannot see how it was possible for Satan 
ever to have been happy, even while he was still a good angel, knowing, as in this case he must have 
known, his future transgression and eternal punishment. I would wish to hear what you think as to this 
question, if indeed it be one which it would be profitable for us to be able to answer. But mark here what I 
suffer from the lands and seas which keep us, so far as the body is concerned, distant from each other. If I 
were myself the letter which you are now reading, you might have told me already what I have just asked; 
but now, when will you write me a reply? when will you get it sent away? when will it come here? when 
shall I receive it? And yet, would that I were sure that it would come at last, though meanwhile I must 
summon all the patience which I can command to endure the unwelcome but unavoidable delay! 
Wherefore I come back to those most delightful words of your letter, filled with your holy longing, and I in 
turn appropriate them as my own: “Would that I might receive your embrace, and that by converse we 
might aid each other in learning,”—if indeed there be any sense in which I could possibly impart 
instruction to you. 


8. When by these words, now mine not less than yours, I am gladdened and refreshed, and when I am 
comforted not a little by the fact that in both of us a desire for mutual fellowship exists, though meanwhile 
unsatisfied, it is not long before I am pierced through by darts of keenest sorrow when I consider Rufinus 
and you, to whom God had granted in fullest measure and for a length of time that which both of us have 
longed for, so that in most close and endearing fellowship you feasted together on the honey of the Holy 
Scriptures, and think how between you the blight of such exceeding bitterness has found its way, 
constraining us to ask when, where, and in whom the same calamity may not be reasonably feared; seeing 


that it has befallen you at the very time when, unencumbered, having cast away secular burdens, you 
were following the Lord and were living together in that very land which was trodden by the feet of our 
Lord, when He said, “Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you;” being, moreover, men of mature 
age, whose life was devoted to the study of the word of God. Truly “man’s life on earth is a period of trial.” 
If I could anywhere meet you both together—which, alas, I cannot hope to do—so strong are my agitation, 
grief, and fear, that I think I would cast myself at your feet, and there weeping till I could weep no more, 
would, with all the eloquence of love, appeal first to each of you for his own sake, then to both for each 
other’s sake, and for the sake of those, especially the weak, “for whom Christ died,” whose salvation is in 
peril, as they look on you who occupy a place so conspicuous on the stage of time; imploring you not to 
write and scatter abroad these hard words against each other, which, if at any time you who are now at 
variance were reconciled, you could not destroy, and which you could not then venture to read lest strife 
should be kindled anew. 


9. But I say to your Charity, that nothing has made me tremble more than your estrangement from 
Rufinus, when I read in your letter some of the indications of your being displeased with me. I refer not so 
much to what you say of Entellus and of the wearied ox, in which you appear to me to use genial 
pleasantry rather than angry threat, but to that which you have evidently written in earnest, of which I 
have already spoken perhaps more than was fitting, but not more than my fears compelled me to do,— 
namely, the words, “lest perchance, being offended, you should have reason to remonstrate with me.” If it 
be possible for us to examine and discuss anything by which our hearts may be nourished, without any 
bitterness of discord I entreat you let us address ourselves to this. But if it is not possible for either of us 
to point out what he may judge to demand correction in the other’s writings, without being suspected of 
envy and regarded as wounding friendship, let us, having regard to our spiritual life and health, leave 
such conference alone. Let us content ourselves with smaller attainments in that [knowledge] which 
puffeth up, if we can thereby preserve unharmed that [charity] which edifieth. I feel that I come far short 
of that perfection of which it is written, “If any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect man;” but 
through God’s mercy I truly believe myself able to ask your forgiveness for that in which I have offended 
you: and this you ought to make plain to me, that through my hearing you, you may gain your brother. Nor 
should you make it a reason for leaving me in error, that the distance between us on the earth’s surface 
makes it impossible for us to meet face to face. As concerns the subjects into which we inquire, if I know, 
or believe, or think that I have got hold of the truth in a matter in which your opinion is different from 
mine, I shall by all means endeavour, as the Lord may enable me, to maintain my view without injuring 
you. And as to any offence which I may give to you, so soon as I perceive your displeasure, I shall 
unreservedly beg your forgiveness. 


10. I think, moreover, that your reason for being displeased with me can only be, that I have either said 
what I ought not, or have not expressed myself in the manner in which I ought: for I do not wonder that 
we are less thoroughly known to each other than we are to our most close and intimate friends. Upon the 
love of such friends I readily cast myself without reservation, especially when chafed and wearied by the 
scandals of this world; and in their love I rest without any disturbing care: for I perceive that God is there, 
on whom I confidingly cast myself, and in whom I confidingly rest. Nor in this confidence am I disturbed 
by any fear of that uncertainty as to the morrow which must be present when we lean upon human 
weakness, and which I have in a former paragraph bewailed. For when I perceive that a man is burning 
with Christian love, and feel that thereby he has been made a faithful friend to me, whatever plans or 
thoughts of mine I entrust to him I regard as entrusted not to the man, but to Him in whom his character 
makes it evident that he dwells: for “God is love, and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in 
him;” and if he cease to dwell in love, his forsaking it cannot but cause as much pain as his abiding in it 
caused joy. Nevertheless, in such a case, when one who was an intimate friend has become an enemy, it is 
better that he should search out what ingenuity may help him to fabricate to our prejudice, than that he 
should find what anger may provoke him to reveal. This every one most easily secures, not by concealing 
what he does, but by doing nothing which he would wish to conceal. And this the mercy of God grants to 
good and pious men: they go out and in among their friends in liberty and without fear, whatever these 
friends may afterwards become: the sins which may have been committed by others within their 
knowledge they do not reveal, and they themselves avoid doing what they would fear to see revealed. For 
when any false charge is fabricated by a slanderer, either it is disbelieved, or, if it is believed, our 
reputation alone is injured, our spiritual wellbeing is not affected. But when, any sinful action is 
committed, that action becomes a secret enemy, even though it be not revealed by the thoughtless or 
malicious talk of one acquainted with our secrets. Wherefore any person of discernment may see in your 
own example how, by the comfort of a good conscience, you bear what would otherwise be insupportable 
—the incredible enmity of one who was formerly your most intimate and beloved friend; and how even 
what he utters against you, even what may to your disadvantage be believed by some, you turn to good 
account as the armour of righteousness on the left hand, which is not less useful than armour on the right 
hand in our warfare with the devil. But truly I would rather see him less bitter in his accusations, than see 
you thus more fully armed by them. This is a great and a lamentable wonder, that you should have passed 
from such amity to such enmity: it would be a joyful and a much greater event, should you come back 
from such enmity to the friendship of former days. 


LETTER LXXIV 


(A.D. 404.) 


To My Lord Praesidius, Most Blessed, My Brother and Partner in the Priestly Office, Truly Esteemed, 
Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. I write to remind you of the request which I made to you as a sincere friend when you were here, that 
you would not refuse to send a letter of mine to our holy brother and fellow-presbyter Jerome; in order, 
moreover, to let your Charity know in what terms you ought to write to him on my behalf. I have sent a 
copy of my letter to him, and of his to me, by reading which your pious wisdom may easily see both the 
moderation of tone which I have been careful to preserve, and the vehemence on his part by which I have 
been not unreasonably filled with fear. If, however, I have written anything which I ought not to have 
written, or have expressed myself in an unbecoming way, let it not be to him, but to myself, in brotherly 
love, that you send your opinion of what I have done, in order that, if I am convinced of my fault by your 
rebuke, I may ask his forgiveness. 


LETTER LXXV 


(A.D. 404.) 
Jerome’s answer to Letters XXVIII., XL., and LXXI. 


To Augustin, My Lord Truly Holy, and Most Blessed Father, Jerome Sends Greeting in Christ. 


CHAP. I 


1. I have received by Cyprian, deacon, three letters, or rather three little books, at the same time, from 
your Excellency, containing what you call sundry questions, but what I feel to be animadversions on 
opinions which I have published, to answer which, if I were disposed to do it, would require a pretty large 
volume. Nevertheless I shall attempt to reply without exceeding the limits of a moderately long letter, and 
without causing delay to our brother, now in haste to depart, who only three days before the time fixed for 
his journey asked earnestly for a letter to take with him, in consequence of which I am compelled to pour 
out these sentences, such as they are, almost without premeditation, answering you in a rambling 
effusion, prepared not in the leisure of deliberate composition, but in the hurry of extemporaneous 
dictation, which usually produces a discourse that is more the offspring of chance than the parent of 
instruction; just as unexpected attacks throw into confusion even the bravest soldiers, and they are 
compelled to take to flight before they can gird on their armour. 


2. But our armour is Christ; it is that which the Apostle Paul prescribes when, writing to the Ephesians, he 
says, “Take unto you the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day;” and 
again, “Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and having on the breastplate of 
righteousness; and your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace; above all, taking the shield 
of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked: and take the helmet of 
salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” Armed with these weapons, King David 
went forth in his day to battle; and taking from the torrent’s bed five smooth rounded stones, he proved 
that, even amidst all the eddying currents of the world, his feelings were free both from roughness and 
from defilement; drinking of the brook by the way, and therefore lifted up in spirit, he cut off the head of 
Goliath, using the proud enemy’s own sword as the fittest instrument of death, smiting the profane 
boaster on the forehead and wounding him in the same place in which Uzziah was smitten with leprosy 
when he presumed to usurp the priestly office; the same also in which shines the glory that makes the 
saints rejoice in the Lord, saying, “The light of Thy countenance is sealed upon us, O Lord.” Let us 
therefore also say, “My heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed: I will sing and give praise: awake up, my 
glory; awake, psaltery and harp; I myself will awake early;” that in us may be fulfilled that word, “Open 
thy mouth wide, and I will fill it;” and, “The Lord shall give the word with great power to them that 
publish it.” I am well assured that your prayer as well as mine is, that in our contendings the victory may 
remain with the truth. For you seek Christ’s glory, not your own: if you are victorious, I also gain a victory 
if I discover my error. On the other hand, if I win the day, the gain is yours; for “the children ought not to 
lay up for the parents, but the parents for the children.” We read, moreover, in Chronicles, that the 
children of Israel went to battle with their minds set upon peace, seeking even amid swords and 
bloodshed and the prostrate slain a victory not for themselves, but for peace. Let me therefore, if it be the 
will of Christ, give an answer to all that you have written, and attempt in a short dissertation to solve your 
numerous questions. I pass by the conciliatory phrases in your courteous salutation: I say nothing of the 
compliments by which you attempt to take the edge off your censure: let me come at once to the matters 
in debate. 


CHAP. II 


3. You say that you received from some brother a book of mine, in which I have given a list of 


ecclesiastical writers, both Greek and Latin, but which had no title; and that when you asked the brother 
aforesaid (I quote your own statement) why the title-page had no inscription, or what was the name by 
which the book was known, he answered that it was called “Epitaphium,” i.e. “Obituary Notices:” upon 
which you display your reasoning powers, by remarking that the name Epitaphium would have been 
properly given to the book if the reader had found in it an account of the lives and writings of deceased 
authors, but that inasmuch as mention is made of the works of many who were living when the book was 
written, and are at this day still living, you wonder why I should have given the book a title so 
inappropriate. I think that it must be obvious to your own common sense, that you might have discovered 
the title of that book from its contents, without any other help. For you have read both Greek and Latin 
biographies of eminent men, and you know that they do not give to works of this kind the title Epitaphium, 
but simply “Illustrious Men,” e.g. “Illustrious Generals,” or “philosophers, orators, historians, poets,” etc., 
as the case may be. An Epitaphium is a work written concerning the dead; such as I remember having 
composed long ago after the decease of the presbyter Nepotianus, of blessed memory. The book, 
therefore, of which you speak ought to be entitled, “Concerning Illustrious Men,” or properly, “Concerning 
Ecclesiastical Writers,” although it is said that by many who were not qualified to make any correction of 
the title, it has been called “Concerning Authors.” 


CHAP III 


4. You ask, in the second place, my reason for saying, in my commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, 
that Paul could not have rebuked Peter for that which he himself had done, and could not have censured 
in another the dissimulation of which he was himself confessedly guilty; and you affirm that that rebuke of 
the apostle was not a manoeuvre of pious policy, but real; and you say that I ought not to teach falsehood, 
but that all things in Scripture are to be received literally as they stand. 


To this I answer, in the first place, that your wisdom ought to have suggested the remembrance of the 
short preface to my commentaries, saying of my own person, “What then? Am I so foolish and bold as to 
promise that which he could not accomplish? By no means; but I have rather, as it seems to me, with more 
reserve and hesitation, because feeling the deficiency of my strength, followed the commentaries of 
Origen in this matter. For that illustrious man wrote five volumes on the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, 
and has occupied the tenth volume of his Stromata with a short treatise upon his explanation of the 
epistle. He also composed several treatises and fragmentary pieces upon it, which, if they even had stood 
alone, would have sufficed. I pass over my revered instructor Didymus (blind, it is true, but quick-sighted 
in the discernment of spiritual things), and the bishop of Laodicea, who has recently left the Church, and 
the early heretic Alexander, as well as Eusebius of Emesa and Theodorus of Heraclea, who have also left 
some brief disquisitions upon this subject. From these works if I were to extract even a few passages, a 
work which could not be altogether despised would be produced. Let me therefore frankly say that I have 
read all these; and storing up in my mind very many things which they contain, I have dictated to my 
amanuensis sometimes what was borrowed from other writers, sometimes what was my own, without 
distinctly remembering the method, or the words, or the opinions which belonged to each. I look now to 
the Lord in His mercy to grant that my want of skill and experience may not cause the things which others 
have well spoken to be lost, or to fail of finding among foreign readers the acceptance with which they 
have met in the language in which they were first written. If, therefore, anything in my explanation has 
seemed to you to demand correction, it would have been seemly for one of your learning to inquire first 
whether what I had written was found in the Greek writers to whom I have referred; and if they had not 
advanced the opinion which you censured, you could then with propriety condemn me for what I gave as 
my own view, especially seeing that I have in the preface openly acknowledged that I had followed the 
commentaries of Origen, and had dictated sometimes the view of others, sometimes my own, and have 
written at the end of the 


Chapter with which you find fault: “If any one be dissatisfied with the interpretation here given, by which 
it is shown that neither did Peter sin, nor did Paul rebuke presumptuously a greater than himself, he is 
bound to show how Paul could consistently blame in another what he himself did.” By which I have made 
it manifest that I did not adopt finally and irrevocably that which I had read in these Greek authors, but 
had propounded what I had read, leaving to the reader’s own judgment whether it should be rejected or 
approved 


5. You, however, in order to avoid doing what I had asked, have devised a new argument against the view 
proposed; maintaining that the Gentiles who had believed in Christ were free from the burden of the 
ceremonial law, but that the Jewish converts were under the law, and that Paul, as the teacher of the 
Gentiles, rightly rebuked those who kept the law; whereas Peter, who was the chief of the “circumcision,” 
was justly rebuked for commanding the Gentile converts to do that which the converts from among the 
Jews were alone under obligation to observe. If this is your opinion, or rather since it is your opinion, that 
all from among the Jews who believe are debtors to do the whole law, you ought, as being a bishop of 
great fame in the whole world, to publish your doctrine, and labour to persuade all other bishops to agree 
with you. As for me in my humble cell, along with the monks my fellow-sinners, I do not presume to 
dogmatize in regard to things of great moment; I only confess frankly that I read the writings of the 
Fathers, and, complying with universal usage, put down in my commentaries a variety of explanations, 
that each may adopt from the number given the one which pleases him. This method, I think, you have 


found in your reading, and have approved in connection with both secular literature and the Divine 
Scriptures. 


6. Moreover, as to this explanation which Origen first advanced, and which all the other commentators 
after him have adopted, they bring forward, chiefly for the purpose of answering, the blasphemies of 
Porphyry, who accuses Paul of presumption because he dared to reprove Peter and rebuke him to his face, 
and by reasoning convict him of having done wrong; that is to say, of being in the very fault which he 
himself, who blamed another for transgressing, had committed. What shall I say also of John, who has 
long governed the Church of Constantinople, and holding pontifical rank, who has composed a very large 
book upon this paragraph, and has followed the opinion of Origen and of the old expositors? If, therefore, 
you censure me as in the wrong, suffer me, I pray you, to be mistaken in company with such men; and 
when you perceive that I have so many companions in my error, you will require to produce at least one 
partisan in defence of your truth. So much on the interpretation of one paragraph of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. 


7. Lest, however, I should seem to rest my answer to your reasoning wholly on the number of witnesses 
who are on my side, and to use the names of illustrious men as a means of escaping from the truth, not 
daring to meet you in argument, I shall briefly bring forward some examples from the Scriptures. 


In the Acts of the Apostles, a voice was heard by Peter, saying unto him, “Rise, Peter, slay and eat,” when 
all manner of four-footed beasts, and creeping things, and birds of the air, were presented before him; by 
which saying it is proved that no man is by nature [ceremonially] unclean, but that all men are equally 
welcome to the gospel of Christ. To which Peter answered, “Not so, Lord; for I have never eaten anything 
that is common or unclean.” And the voice spake unto him again the second time, “What God hath 
cleansed, that call not thou common.” Therefore he went to Caesarea, and having entered the house of 
Cornelius, “he opened his mouth and said, Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons, but in 
every nation he that feareth Him and worketh righteousness is accepted with Him.” Thereafter “the Holy 
Ghost fell on all them which heard the word; and they of the circumcision which believed were astonished, 
as many as came with Peter, because that on the Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
Then answered Peter, Can any man forbid water, that these should not be baptized, which have received 
the Holy Ghost as well as we? And he commanded them to be baptized in the name of the Lord.” “And the 
apostles and brethren that were in Judea heard that the Gentiles had also received the word of God. And 
when Peter was come up to Jerusalem, they that were of the circumcision contended with him, saying, 
Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, and didst eat with them.” To whom he gave a full explanation of 
the reasons of his conduct, and concluded with these words: “Forasmuch then as God gave them the like 
gift as He did unto us who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, what was I, that I could withstand God? 
When they heard these things, they held their peace, and glorified God, saying, Then hath God also to the 
Gentiles granted repentance unto life.” Again, when, long after this, Paul and Barnabas had come to 
Antioch, and “having gathered the Church together, rehearsed all that God had done with them, and how 
He had opened the door of faith unto the Gentiles, certain men which came down from Judea taught the 
brethren, and said, Except ye be circumcised after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved. When 
therefore Paul and Barnabas had no small dissension and disputation with them, they determined that 
Paul and Barnabas, and certain other of them, should go up to Jerusalem unto the apostles and elders 
about this question. And when they were come to Jerusalem, there rose up certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees which believed, saying that it was needful to circumcise them, and to command them to keep 
the law of Moses.” And when there had been much disputing, Peter rose up, with his wonted readiness, 
“and said, Men and brethren, ye know how that a good while ago God made choice among us, that the 
Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of the gospel, and believe. And God, which knoweth the 
hearts, bare them witness, giving them the Holy Ghost, even as He did unto us; and put no difference 
between us and them, purifying their hearts by faith. Now therefore why tempt ye God, to put a yoke upon 
the neck of the disciples, which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear? But we believe that, 
through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, we shall be saved, even as they. Then all the multitude kept 
silence;” and to his opinion the Apostle James, and all the elders together, gave consent. 


8. These quotations should not be tedious to the reader, but useful both to him and to me, as proving that, 
even before the Apostle Paul, Peter had come to know that the law was not to be in force after the gospel 
was given; nay more, that Peter was the prime mover in issuing the decree by which this was affirmed. 
Moreover, Peter was of so great authority, that Paul has recorded in his epistle: “Then, after three years, I 
went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with him fifteen days.” In the following context, again, he 
adds: “Then, fourteen years after, I went up again to Jerusalem with Barnabas, and took Titus with me 
also. And I went up by revelation, and communicated unto them that gospel which I preach among the 
Gentiles;” proving that he had not had confidence in his preaching of the gospel if he had not been 
confirmed by the consent of Peter and those who were with him. The next words are, “but privately to 
them that were of reputation, lest by any means I should run, or had run, in vain.” Why did he this 
privately rather than in public? Lest offence should be given to the faith of those who from among the 
Jews had believed, since they thought that the law was still in force, and that they ought to join 
observance of the law with faith in the Lord as their Saviour. Therefore also, when at that time Peter had 
come to Antioch (although the Acts of the Apostles do not mention this, but we must believe Paul’s 
statement), Paul affirms that he “withstood him to the face, because he was to be blamed. For, before that 


certain came from James, he did eat with the Gentiles: but when they were come, he withdrew, and 
separated himself, fearing them which were of the circumcision. And the other Jews dissembled likewise 
with him; insomuch that Barnabas also was carried away with their dissimulation. But when I saw,” he 
says, “that they walked not up-rightly, according to the truth of the gospel, I said unto Peter before them 
all, If thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, why compellest thou 
the Gentiles to live as do the Jews?” etc. No one can doubt, therefore, that the Apostle Peter was himself 
the author of that rule with deviation from which he is charged. The cause of that deviation, moreover, is 
seen to be fear of the Jews. For the Scripture says, that “at first he did eat with the Gentiles, but that 
when certain had come from James he withdrew, and separated himself, fearing them which were of the 
circumcision.” Now he feared the Jews, to whom he had been appointed apostle, lest by occasion of the 
Gentiles they should go back from the faith in Christ; imitating the Good Shepherd in his concern lest he 
should lose the flock committed to him. 


9. As I have shown, therefore, that Peter was thoroughly aware of the abrogation of the law of Moses, but 
was compelled by fear to pretend to observe it, let us now see whether Paul, who accuses another, ever 
did anything of the same kind himself. We read in the same book: “Paul passed through Syria and Cilicia, 
confirming the churches. Then came he to Derbe and Lystra: and, behold, a certain disciple was there, 
named Timotheus, the son of a certain woman which was a Jewess, and believed; but his father was a 
Greek: which was well reported of by the brethren that were at Lystra and Iconium. Him would Paul have 
to go forth with him; and he took and circumcised him, because of the Jews which were in those quarters: 
for they knew all that his father was a Greek.” O blessed Apostle Paul, who hadst rebuked Peter for 
dissimulation, because he withdrew himself from the Gentiles through fear of the Jews who came from 
James, why art thou, notwithstanding thine own doctrine, compelled to circumcise Timothy, the son of a 
Gentile, nay more, a Gentile himself (for he was not a Jew, having not been circumcised)? Thou wilt 
answer, “Because of the Jews which are in these quarters?” If, then, thou forgiveth thyself the 
circumcision of a disciple coming from the Gentiles, forgive Peter also, who has precedence above thee, 
his doing some things of the same kind through fear of the believing Jews. Again, it is written: “Paul after 
this tarried there yet a good while, and then took his leave of the brethren, and sailed thence into Syria, 
and with him Priscilla and Aquila; having shorn his head in Cenchrea, for he had a vow.” Be it granted that 
he was compelled through fear of the Jews in the other case to do what he was unwilling to do; wherefore 
did he let his hair grow in accordance with a vow of his own making, and afterwards, when in Cenchrea, 
shave his head according to the law, as the Nazarites, who had given themselves by vow to God, were 
wont to do, according to the law of Moses? 


10. But these things are small when compared with what follows. The sacred historian Luke further 
relates: “And when we were come to Jerusalem, the brethren received us gladly;” and the day following, 
James, and all the elders who were with him, having expressed their approbation of his gospel, said to 
Paul: “Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews there are which believe; and they are all zealous 
of the law: and they are informed of thee, that thou teachest all the Jews which are among the Gentiles to 
forsake Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise their children, neither to walk after the customs. 
What is it therefore? The multitude must needs come together: for they will hear that thou art come. Do 
therefore this that we say to thee: We have four men which have a vow on them; them take, and purify 
thyself with them, and be at charges with them, that they may shave their heads: and all may know that 
those things, whereof they were informed concerning thee, are nothing; but that thou thyself also walkest 
orderly, and keepest the law. Then Paul took the men, and the next day purifying himself with them, 
entered into the temple, to signify the accomplishment of the days of purification, until an offering should 
be offered for every one of them.” O Paul, here again let me question thee: Why didst thou shave thy head, 
why didst thou walk barefoot according to Jewish ceremonial law, why didst thou offer sacrifices, why 
were victims slain for thee according to the law? Thou wilt answer, doubtless, “To avoid giving offence to 
those of the Jews who had believed.” To gain the Jews, thou didst pretend to be a Jew; and James and all 
the other elders taught thee this dissimulation. But thou didst not succeed in escaping, after all. For when 
thou wast on the point of being killed in a tumult which had arisen, thou wast rescued by the chief captain 
of the band, and was sent by him to Caesarea, guarded by a careful escort of soldiers, lest the Jews should 
kill thee as a dissembler, and a destroyer of the law; and from Caesarea coming to Rome, thou didst, in 
thine own hired house, preach Christ to both Jews and Gentiles, and thy testimony was sealed under 
Nero’s sword. 


11. We have learned, therefore, that through fear of the Jews both Peter and Paul alike pretended that 
they observed the precepts of the law. How could Paul have the assurance and effrontery to reprove in 
another what he had done himself? I at least, or, I should rather say, others before me, have given such 
explanation of the matter as they deemed best, not defending the use of falsehood in the interest of 
religion, as you charge them with doing, but teaching the honourable exercise of a wise discretion; 
seeking both to show the wisdom of the apostles, and to restrain the shameless blasphemies of Porphyry, 
who says that Peter and Paul quarrelled with each other in childish rivalry, and affirms that Paul had been 
inflamed with envy on account of the excellences of Peter, and had written boastfully of things which he 
either had not done, or, if he did them, had done with inexcusable presumption, reproving in another that 
which he himself had done. They, in answering him, gave the best interpretation of the passage which 
they could find; what interpretation have you to propound? Surely you must intend to say something 
better than they have said, since you have rejected the opinion of the ancient commentators. 


CHAP. IV 


12. You say in your letter: “You do not require me to teach you in what sense the apostle says, To the Jews 
I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews;’ and other such things in the same passage, which are to be 
ascribed to the compassion of pitying love, not to the artifices of intentional deceit. For he that ministers 
to the sick becomes as if he were sick himself, not indeed falsely pretending to be under the fever, but 
considering with the mind of one truly sympathizing what he would wish done for himself if he were in the 
sick man’s place. Paul was indeed a Jew; and when he had become a Christian, he had not abandoned 
those Jewish sacraments which that people had received in the right way, and for a certain appointed 
time. Therefore, even when he was an apostle of Christ, he took part in observing these, but with this 
view, that he might show that they were in no wise hurtful to those who, even after they had believed in 
Christ, desired to retain the ceremonies which by the law they had learned from their fathers; provided 
only that they did not build on these their hope of salvation, since the salvation which was fore-shadowed 
in these has now been brought in by the Lord Jesus.” The sum of your whole argument, which you have 
expanded into a most prolix dissertation, is this, that Peter did not err in supposing that the law was 
binding on those who from among the Jews had believed, but departed from the right course in this, that 
he compelled the Gentile converts to conform to Jewish observances. Now, if he compelled them, it was 
not by use of authority as a teacher, but by the example of his own practice. And Paul, according to your 
view, did not protest against what Peter had done personally, but asked wherefore Peter would compel 
those who were from among the Gentiles to conform to Jewish observances. 


13. The matter in debate, therefore, or I should rather say your opinion regarding it, is summed up in this: 
that since the preaching of the gospel of Christ, the believing Jews do well in observing the precepts of 
the law, i.e. in offering sacrifices as Paul did, in circumcising their children, as Paul did in the case of 
Timothy, and keeping the Jewish Sabbath, as all the Jews have been accustomed to do. If this be true, we 
fall into the heresy of Cerinthus and Ebion, who, though believing in Christ, were anathematized by the 
fathers for this one error, that they mixed up the ceremonies of the law with the gospel of Christ, and 
professed their faith in that which was new, without letting go what was old. Why do I speak of the 
Ebionites, who make pretensions to the name of Christian? In our own day there exists a sect among the 
Jews throughout all the synagogues of the East, which is called the sect of the Minei, and is even now 
condemned by the Pharisees. The adherents to this sect are known commonly as Nazarenes; they believe 
in Christ the Son of God, born of the Virgin Mary; and they say that He who suffered under Pontius Pilate 
and rose again, is the same as the one in whom we believe. But while they desire to be both Jews and 
Christians, they are neither the one nor the other. I therefore beseech you, who think that you are called 
upon to heal my slight wound, which is no more, so to speak, than a prick or scratch from a needle, to 
devote your skill in the healing art to this grievous wound, which has been opened by a spear driven home 
with the impetus of a javelin. For there is surely no proportion between the culpability of him who exhibits 
the various opinions held by the fathers in a commentary on Scripture, and the guilt of him who 
reintroduces within the Church a most pestilential heresy. If, however, there is for us no alternative but to 
receive the Jews into the Church, along with the usages prescribed by their law; if, in short, it shall be 
declared lawful for them to continue in the Churches of Christ what they have been accustomed to 
practise in the synagogues of Satan, I will tell you my opinion of the matter: they will not become 
Christians, but they will make us Jews. 


14. For what Christian will submit to hear what is said in your letter? “Paul was indeed a Jew; and when 
he had become a Christian, he had not abandoned those Jewish sacraments which that people had 
received in the right way, and for a certain appointed time. Therefore, even when he was an apostle of 
Christ, he took part in observing these; but with this view, that he might show that they were in no wise 
hurtful to those who, even after they had believed in Christ, desired to retain the ceremonies which by the 
law they had learned from their fathers.” Now I implore you to hear patiently my complaint. Paul, even 
when he was an apostle of Christ, observed Jewish ceremonies; and you affirm that they are in no wise 
hurtful to those who wish to retain them as they had received them from their fathers by the law. I, on the 
contrary, shall maintain, and, though the world were to protest against my view, I may boldly declare that 
the Jewish ceremonies are to Christians both hurtful and fatal; and that whoever observes them, whether 
he be Jew or Gentile originally, is cast into the pit of perdition. “For Christ is the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth,” that is, to both Jew and Gentile; for if the Jew be excepted, He 
is not the end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth. Moreover, we read in the Gospel, 
“The law and the prophets were until John the Baptist.” Also, in another place: “Therefore the Jews sought 
the more to kill Him, because He had not only broken the Sabbath, but said also that God was His Father, 
making Himself equal with God.” Again: “Of His fulness have all we received, and grace for grace; for the 
law was given Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” Instead of the grace of the law which 
has passed away, we have received the grace of the gospel which is abiding; and instead of the shadows 
and types of the old dispensation, the truth has come by Jesus Christ. Jeremiah also prophesied thus in 
God’s name: “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel, and with the house of Judah; not according to the covenant which I made with their fathers, in the 
day that I took them by the hand, to bring them out of the land of Egypt.” Observe what the prophet says, 
not to Gentiles, who had not been partakers in any former covenant, but to the Jewish nation. He who has 
given them the law by Moses, promises in place of it the new covenant of the gospel, that they might no 
longer live in the oldness of the letter, but in the newness of the spirit. Paul himself, moreover, in 


connection with whom the discussion of this question has arisen, delivers such sentiments as these 
frequently, of which I subjoin only a few, as I desire to be brief: “Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be 
circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing.” Again: “Christ is become of no effect unto you, whosoever of 
you are justified by the law; ye are fallen from grace.” Again: “If ye be led of the Spirit, ye are not under 
the law.” From which it is evident that he has not the Holy Spirit who submits to the law, not, as our 
fathers affirmed the apostles to have done, feignedly, under the promptings of a wise discretion, but, as 
you suppose to have been the case, sincerely. As to the quality of these legal precepts, let us learn from 
God’s own teaching: “I gave them,” He says, “statutes that were not good, and judgments whereby they 
should not live.” I say these things, not that I may, like Manichaeus and Marcion, destroy the law, which I 
know on the testimony of the apostle to be both holy and spiritual; but because when “faith came,” and 
the fulness of times, “God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that 
were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons,” and might live no longer under the law 
as our schoolmaster, but under the Heir, who has now attained to full age, and is Lord. 


15. It is further said in your letter: “The thing, therefore, which he rebuked in Peter was not his observing 
the customs handed down from his fathers, which Peter, if he wished, might do without being chargeable 
with deceit or inconsistency.” Again I say: Since you are a bishop, a teacher in the Churches of Christ, if 
you would prove what you assert, receive any Jew who, after having become a Christian, circumcises any 
son that may be born to him, observes the Jewish Sabbath, abstains from meats which God has created to 
be used with thanksgiving, and on the evening of the fourteenth day of the first month slays a paschal 
lamb; and when you have done this, or rather, have refused to do it (for I know that you are a Christian, 
and will not be guilty of a profane action), you will be constrained, whether willingly or unwillingly, to 
renounce your opinion; and then you will know that it is a more difficult work to reject the opinion of 
others than to establish your own. Moreover, lest perhaps we should not believe your statement, or, I 
should rather say, understand it (for it is often the case that a discourse unduly extended is not 
intelligible, and is less censured by the unskilled in discussion because its weakness is not so easily 
perceived), you inculcate your opinion by reiterating the statement in these words: “Paul had forsaken 
everything peculiar to the Jews that was evil, especially this, that being ignorant of God’s righteousness, 
and going about to establish their own righteousness, they had not submitted themselves to the 
righteousness of God.’ In this, moreover, he differed from them, that after the passion and resurrection of 
Christ, in whom had been given and made manifest the mystery of grace, according to the order of 
Melchizedek, they still considered it binding on them to celebrate, not out of mere reverence for old 
customs, but as necessary to salvation, the sacraments of the old dispensation; which were indeed at one 
time necessary, else had it been unprofitable and vain for the Maccabees to suffer martyrdom as they did 
for their adherence to them. Lastly, in this also Paul differed from the Jews, that they persecuted the 
Christian preachers of grace as enemies of the law. These, and all similar errors and sins, he declares that 
he counted but loss and dung, that he might win Christ.” 


16. We have learned from you what evil things peculiar to the Jews Paul had abandoned; let us now learn 
from your teaching what good things which were Jewish he retained. You will reply: “The ceremonial 
observances in which they continued to follow the practice of their fathers, in the way in which these were 
complied with by Paul himself, without believing them to be at all necessary to salvation.” I do not fully 
understand what you mean by the words, “without believing them to be at all necessary to salvation.” For 
if they do not contribute to salvation, why are they observed? And if they must be observed, they by all 
means contribute to salvation; especially seeing that, because of observing them, some have been made 
martyrs: for they would not be observed unless they contributed to salvation. For they are not things 
indifferent—neither good nor bad, as philosophers say. Selfcontrol is good, self-indulgence is bad: 
between these, and indifferent, as having no moral quality, are such things as walking, blowing one’s 
nose, expectorating phlegm, etc. Such an action is neither good nor bad; for whether you do it or leave it 
undone, it does not affect your standing as righteous or unrighteous. But the observance of legal 
ceremonies is not a thing indifferent; it is either good or bad. You say it is good. I affirm it to be bad, and 
bad not only when done by Gentile converts, but also when done by Jews who have believed. In this 
passage you fall, if 1 am not mistaken, into one error while avoiding another. For while you guard yourself 
against the blasphemies of Porphyry, you become entangled in the snares of Ebion; pronouncing that the 
law is binding on those who from among the Jews have believed. Perceiving, again, that what you have 
said is a dangerous doctrine, you attempt to qualify it by words which are only superfluous: viz., “The law 
must be observed not from any belief, such as prompted the Jews to keep it, that this is necessary to 
salvation, and not in any misleading dissimulation such as Paul reproved in Peter.” 


17. Peter therefore pretended to keep the law; but this censor of Peter boldly observed the things 
prescribed by the law. The next words of your letter are these: “For if Paul observed these sacraments in 
order, by pretending to be a Jew, to gain the Jews, why did he not also take part with the Gentiles in 
heathen sacrifices, when to them that were without law he became as without law, that he might gain 
them also? The explanation is found in this, that he took part in the Jewish rites as being himself a Jew; 
and that when he said all this which I have quoted, he meant not that he pretended to be what he was not, 
but that he felt with true compassion that he must bring such help to them as would be needful for himself 
if he were involved in their error. Herein he exercised not the subtlety of a deceiver, but the sympathy of a 
compassionate deliverer.” A triumphant vindication of Paul! You prove that he did not pretend to share the 
error of the Jews, but was actually involved in it; and that he refused to imitate Peter in a course of 


deception, dissembling through fear of the Jews what he really was, but without reserve freely avowed 
himself to be a Jew. Oh, unheard of compassion of the apostle! In seeking to make the Jews Christians, he 
himself became a Jew! For he could not have persuaded the luxurious to become temperate if he had not 
himself become luxurious like them; and could not have brought help, in his compassion, as you say, to the 
wretched, otherwise than by experiencing in his own person their wretchedness! Truly wretched, and 
worthy of most compassionate lamentation, are those who, carried away by vehemence of disputation, and 
by love for the law which has been abolished, have made Christ’s apostle to be a Jew. Nor is there, after 
all, a great difference between my opinion and yours: for I say that both Peter and Paul, through fear of 
the believing Jews, practised, or rather pretended to practise, the precepts of the Jewish law; whereas you 
maintain that they did this out of pity, “not with the subtlety of a deceiver, but with the sympathy of a 
compassionate deliverer.” But by both this is equally admitted, that (whether from fear or from pity) they 
pretended to be what they were not. As to your argument against our view, that he ought to have become 
to the Gentiles a Gentile, if to the Jews he became a Jew, this favours our opinion rather than yours: for as 
he did not actually become a Jew, so he did not actually become a heathen; and as he did not actually 
become a heathen, so he did not actually become a Jew. His conformity to the Gentiles consisted in this, 
that he received as Christians the uncircumcised who believed in Christ, and left them free to use without 
scruple meats which the Jewish law prohibited; but not, as you suppose, in taking part in their worship of 
idols. For “in Christ Jesus, neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but the keeping of 
the commandments of God.” 


18. I ask you, therefore, and with all urgency press the request, that you forgive me this humble attempt 
at a discussion of the matter; and wherein I have transgressed, lay the blame upon yourself who 
compelled me to write in reply, and who made me out to be as blind as Stesichorus. And do not bring the 
reproach of teaching the practice of lying upon me who am a follower of Christ, who said, “I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life.” It is impossible for me, who am a worshipper of the Truth, to bow under the yoke 
of falsehood. Moreover, refrain from stirring up against me the unlearned crowd who esteem you as their 
bishop, and regard with the respect due the priestly office the orations which you deliver in the church, 
but who esteem lightly an old decrepit man like me, courting the retirement of a monastery far from the 
busy haunts of men; and seek others who may be more fitly instructed or corrected by you. For the sound 
of your voice can scarcely reach me, who am so far separated from you by sea and land. And if you happen 
to write me a letter, Italy and Rome are sure to be acquainted with its contents long before it is brought to 
me, to whom alone it ought to be sent. 


CHAP. V 


19. In another letter you ask why a former translation which I made of some of the canonical books was 
carefully marked with asterisks and obelisks, whereas I afterwards published a translation without these. 
You must pardon my saying that you seem to me not to understand the matter: for the former translation 
is from the Septuagint; and wherever obelisks are placed, they are designed to indicate that the Seventy 
have said more than is found in the Hebrew. But the asterisks indicate what has been added by Origen 
from the version of Theodotion. In that version I was translating from the Greek: but in the later version, 
translating from the Hebrew itself, I have expressed what I understood it to mean, being careful to 
preserve rather the exact sense than the order of the words. I am surprised that you do not read the 
books of the Seventy translators in the genuine form in which they were originally given to the world, but 
as they have been corrected, or rather corrupted, by Origen, with his obelisks and asterisks; and that you 
refuse to follow the translation, however feeble, which has been given by a Christian man, especially 
seeing that Origen borrowed the things which he has added from the edition of a man who, after the 
passion of Christ, was a Jew and a blasphemer. Do you wish to be a true admirer and partisan of the 
Seventy translators? Then do not read what you find under the asterisks; rather erase them from the 
volumes, that you may approve yourself indeed a follower of the ancients. If, however, you do this, you will 
be compelled to find fault with all the libraries of the Churches; for you will scarcely find more than one 
Ms. here and there which has not these interpolations. 


CHAP. VI 


20. A few words now as to your remark that I ought not to have given a translation, after this had been 
already done by the ancients; and the novel syllogism which you use: “The passages of which the Seventy 
have given an interpretation were either obscure or plain. If they were obscure, it is believed that you are 
as likely to have been mistaken as the others; if they were plain, it is not believed that the Seventy could 
have been mistaken.” 


All the commentators who have been our predecessors in the Lord in the work of expounding the 
Scriptures, have expounded either what was obscure or what was plain. If some passages were obscure, 
how could you, after them, presume to discuss that which they were not able to explain? If the passages 
were plain, it was a waste of time for you to have undertaken to treat of that which could not possibly 
have escaped them. This syllogism applies with peculiar force to the book of Psalms, in the interpretation 
of which Greek commentators have written many volumes: viz. 1st, Origen: 2d, Eusebius of Caesarea; 3d, 
Theodorus of Heraclea; 4th, Asterius of Scythopolis; 5th, Apollinaris of Laodicea; and, 6th, Didymus of 


Alexandria. There are said to be minor works on selections from the Psalms, but I speak at present of the 
whole book. Moreover, among Latin writers the bishops Hilary of Poitiers, and Eusebius of Verceil, have 
translated Origen and Eusebius of Caesarea, the former of whom has in some things been followed by our 
own Ambrose. Now, I put it to your wisdom to answer why you, after all the labours of so many and so 
competent interpreters, differ from them in your exposition of some passages? If the Psalms are obscure, 
it must be believed that you are as likely to be mistaken as others; if they are plain, it is incredible that 
these others could have fallen into mistake. In either case, your exposition has been, by your own 
showing, an unnecessary labour; and on the same principle, no one would ever venture to speak on any 
subject after others have pronounced their opinion, and no one would be at liberty to write anything 
regarding that which another has once handled, however important the matter might be. 


It is, however, more in keeping with your enlightened judgment, to grant to all others the liberty which 
you tolerate in yourself for in my attempt to translate into Latin, for the benefit of those who speak the 
same language with myself, the corrected Greek version of the Scriptures, I have laboured not to 
supersede what has been long esteemed, but only to bring prominently forward those things which have 
been either omitted or tampered with by the Jews, in order that Latin readers might know what is found in 
the original Hebrew. If any one is averse to reading it, none compels him against his will. Let him drink 
with satisfaction the old wine, and despise my new wine, i.e. the sentences which I have published in 
explanation of former writers, with the design of making more obvious by my remarks what in them 
seemed to me to be obscure. 


As to the principles which ought to be followed in the interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures, they are 
stated in the book which I have written, and in all the introductions to the divine books which I have in my 
edition prefixed to each; and to these I think it sufficient to refer the prudent reader. And since you 
approve of my labours in revising the translation of the New Testament, as you say,—giving me at the 
same time this as your reason, that very many are acquainted with the Greek language, and are therefore 
competent judges of my work,—it would have been but fair to have given me credit for the same fidelity in 
the Old Testament; for I have not followed my own imagination, but have rendered the divine words as I 
found them understood by those who speak the Hebrew language. If you have any doubt of this in any 
passage, ask the Jews what is the meaning of the original. 


21. Perhaps you will say, “What if the Jews decline to answer, or choose to impose upon us?” Is it 
conceivable that the whole multitude of Jews will agree together to be silent if asked about my translation, 
and that none shall be found that has any knowledge of the Hebrew language? Or will they all imitate 
those Jews whom you mention as having, in some little town, conspired to injure my reputation? For in 
your letter you put together the following story:—”A certain bishop, one of our brethren, having 
introduced in the Church over which he presides the reading of your version, came upon a word in the 
book of the prophet Jonah, of which you have given a very different rendering from that which had been of 
old familiar to the senses and memory of all the worshippers, and had been chanted for so many 
generations in the Church. Thereupon arose such a tumult in the congregation, especially among the 
Greeks, correcting what had been read, and denouncing the translation as false, that the bishop was 
compelled to ask the testimony of the Jewish residents (it was in the town of Oea). These, whether from 
ignorance or from spite, answered that the words in the Hebrew Mss. were correctly rendered in the 
Greek version, and in the Latin one taken from it. What further need I say? The man was compelled to 
correct your version in that passage as if it had been falsely translated, as he desired not to be left without 
a congregation,—a calamity which he narrowly escaped. From this case we also are led to think that you 
may be occasionally mistaken.” 


CHAP. VII 


22. You tell me that I have given a wrong translation of some word in Jonah, and that a worthy bishop 
narrowly escaped losing his charge through the clamorous tumult of his people, which was caused by the 
different rendering of this one word. At the same time, you withhold from me what the word was which I 
have mistranslated; thus taking away the possibility of my saying anything in my own vindication, lest my 
reply should be fatal to your objection. Perhaps it is the old dispute about the gourd which has been 
revived, after slumbering for many long years since the illustrious man, who in that day combined in his 
own person the ancestral honours of the Cornelii and of Asinius Pollio, brought against me the charge of 
giving in my translation the word “ivy” instead of “gourd.” I have already given a sufficient answer to this 
in my commentary on Jonah. At present, I deem it enough to say that in that passage, where the 
Septuagint has “gourd,” and Aquila and the others have rendered the word “ivy” (kissos), the Hebrew Ms. 
has “ciceion,” which is in the Syriac tongue, as now spoken, “ciceia.” It is a kind of shrub having large 
leaves like a vine, and when planted it quickly springs up to the size of a small tree, standing upright by 
its own stem, without requiring any support of canes or poles, as both gourds and ivy do. If, therefore, in 
translating word for word, I had put the word “ciceia,” no one would know what it meant; if I had used the 
word “gourd,” I would have said what is not found in the Hebrew. I therefore put down “ivy,” that I might 
not differ from all other translators. But if your Jews said, either through malice or ignorance, as you 
yourself suggest, that the word is in the Hebrew text which is found in the Greek and Latin versions, it is 
evident that they were either unacquainted with Hebrew, or have been pleased to say what was not true, 
in order to make sport of the gourd-planters. 


In closing this letter, I beseech you to have some consideration for a soldier who is now old and has long 
retired from active service, and not to force him to take the field and again expose his life to the chances 
of war. Do you, who are young, and who have been appointed to the conspicuous seat of pontifical dignity, 
give yourself to teaching the people, and enrich Rome with new stores from fertile Africa. I am contented 
to make but little noise in an obscure corner of a monastery, with one to hear me or read to me. 


LETTER LXXVI 


(A.D. 402.) 


1. Hear, O Donatists, what the Catholic Church says to you: “O ye sons of men, how long will ye be slow of 
heart? why will ye love vanity, and follow after lies?” Why have you severed yourselves, by the heinous 
impiety of schism, from the unity of the whole world? You give heed to the falsehoods concerning the 
surrendering of the divine books to persecutors, which men who are either deceiving you, or are 
themselves deceived, utter in order that you may die in a state of heretical separation: and you do not give 
heed to what these divine books themselves proclaim, in order that you may live in the peace of the 
Catholic Church. Wherefore do you lend an open ear to the words of men who tell you things which they 
have never been able to prove, and are deaf to the voice of God speaking thus: “The Lord hath said unto 
me, Thou art My Son; this day have I begotten Thee. Ask of Me, and I shall give Thee the heathen for 
Thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for Thy possession”? “To Abraham and his seed 
were the promises made. He saith not, And to seeds,’ as of many, but as of one, And to thy seed,’ which is 
Christ.” And the promise to which the apostle refers is this: “In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed.” Therefore lift up the eyes of your souls, and see how in the whole world all nations are 
blessed in Abraham’s seed. Abraham, in his day, believed what was not yet seen; but you who see it refuse 
to believe what has been fulfilled. The Lord’s death was the ransom of the world; He paid the price for the 
whole world; and you do not dwell in concord with the whole world, as would be for your advantage, but 
stand apart and strive contentiously to destroy the whole world, to your own loss. Hear now what is said 
in the Psalm concerning this ransom: “They pierced my hands and my feet. I may tell all my bones; they 
look and stare upon me. They part my garments among them, and cast lots upon my vesture.” Wherefore 
will you be guilty of dividing the garments of the Lord, and not hold in common with the whole world that 
coat of charity, woven from above throughout, which even His executioners did not rend? In the same 
Psalm we read that the whole world holds this, for he says: “All the ends of the world shall remember and 
turn unto the Lord, and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship before Thee; for the kingdom is the 
Lord’s, and He is the Governor among the nations.” Open the ears of your soul, and hear: “The mighty 
God, even the Lord, hath spoken, and called the earth, from the rising of the sun unto the going down 
thereof; out of Zion, the perfection of beauty.” If you do not wish to understand this, hear the gospel from 
the Lord’s own lips, how He said: “All things must be fulfilled which were written in the Law of Moses, and 
in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning Him; and that repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in His name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” The words in the Psalm, “the earth 
from the rising of the sun unto the going down thereof,” correspond to these in the Gospel, “among all 
nations;” and as He said in the Psalm, “from Zion, the perfection of beauty,” He has said in the Gospel, 
“beginning at Jerusalem.” 


2. Your imagination that you are separating yourselves, before the time of the harvest, from the tares 
which are mixed with the wheat, proves that you are only tares. For if you were wheat, you would bear 
with the tares, and not separate yourselves from that which is growing in Christ’s field. Of the tares, 
indeed, it has been said, “Because iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold;” but of the 
wheat it is said, “He that shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved.” What grounds have you for 
believing that the tares have increased and filled the world, and that the wheat has decreased, and is 
found now in Africa alone? You claim to be Christians, and you disclaim the authority of Christ. He said, 
“Let both grow together till the harvest;” He said not, “Let the wheat decrease, and let the tares multiply.” 
He said, “The field is the world;” He said not, “The field is Africa.” He said, “The harvest is the end of the 
world;” He said not, “The harvest is the time of Donatus.” He said, “The reapers are the angels;” He said 
not, “The reapers are the captains of the Circumcelliones.” But you, by charging the good wheat with 
being tares, have proved yourselves to be tares; and what is worse, you have prematurely separated 
yourselves from the wheat. For some of your predecessors, in whose impious schism you obstinately 
remain, delivered up to persecutors the sacred Mss. and the vessels of the Church (as may be seen in 
municipal records ); others of them passed over the fault which these men confessed, and remained in 
communion with them; and both parties having come together to Carthage as an infatuated faction, 
condemned others without a hearing, on the charge of that fault which they had agreed, so far as they 
themselves were concerned, to forgive, and then set up a bishop against the ordained bishop, and erected 
an altar against the altar already recognised. Afterwards they sent to the Emperor Constantine a letter 
begging that bishops of churches beyond the sea should be appointed to arbitrate between the bishops of 
Africa. When the judges whom they sought were granted, and at Rome had given their decision, they 
refused to submit to it, and complained to the Emperor or against the bishops as having judged 
unrighteously. From the sentence of another bench of bishops sent to Arles to try the case, they appealed 
to the Emperor himself. When he had heard them, and they had been proved guilty of calumny, they still 
persisted in their wickedness. Awake to the interest of your salvation! love peace, and return to unity! 
Whensoever you desire it, we are ready to recite in detail the events to which we have referred. 


3. He is the associate of wicked men who consents to the deeds of wicked men; not he who suffers the 
tares to grow in the Lord’s field unto the harvest, or the chaff to remain until the final winnowing time. If 
you hate those who do evil, shake yourselves free from the crime of schism. If you really feared to 
associate with the wicked, you would not for so many years have permitted Optatus to remain among you 
when he was living in the most flagrant sin. And as you now give him the name of martyr, you must, if you 
are consistent, give him for whom he died the name of Christ. Finally, wherein has the Christian world 
offended you, from which you have insanely and wickedly cut yourselves off? and what claim upon your 
esteem have those followers of Maximianus, whom you have received back with honour after they had 
been condemned by you, and violently cast forth by warrant of the civil authorities from their churches? 
Wherein has the peace of Christ offended you, that you resist it by separating yourselves from those 
whom you calumniate? and wherein has the peace of Donatus earned your favour, that to promote it you 
receive back those whom you condemned? Felicianus of Musti is now one of you. We have read 
concerning him, that he was formerly condemned by your council, and afterwards accused by you at the 
bar of the proconsul, and in the town of Musti was attacked as is stated in the municipal records. 


4. If the surrendering of the sacred books to destruction is a crime which, in the case of the king who 
burned the book of Jeremiah, God punished with death as a prisoner of war, how much greater is the guilt 
of schism! For those authors of schism to whom you have compared the followers of Maximianus, the 
earth opening, swallowed up alive. Why, then, do you object against us the charge of surrendering the 
sacred books which you do not prove, and at the same time both condemn and welcome back those among 
yourselves who are schismatics? If you are proved to be in the right by the fact that you have suffered 
persecution from the Emperor, a still stronger claim than yours must be that of the followers of 
Maximianus, whom you have yourselves persecuted by the help of judges sent to you by Catholic 
emperors. If you alone have baptism, what weight do you attach to the baptism administered by followers 
of Maximianus in the case of those whom Felicianus baptized while he was under your sentence of 
condemnation, who came along with him when he was afterwards restored by you? Let your bishops 
answer these questions to your laity at least, if they will not debate with us; and do you, as you value your 
salvation, consider what kind of doctrine that must be about which they refuse to enter into discussion 
with us. If the wolves have prudence enough to keep out of the way of the shepherds, why have the flock 
so lost their prudence, that they go into the dens of the wolves? 


LETTER LXXVII 


(A.D. 404.) 


To Felix and Hilarinus, My Lords most Beloved, and Brethren Worthy of All Honour, Augustin Sends 
Greeting in the Lord. 


1. I do not wonder to see the minds of believers disturbed by Satan, whom resist, continuing in the hope 
which rests on the promises of God, who cannot lie, who has not only condescended to promise in eternity 
rewards to us who believe and hope in Him, and who persevere in love unto the end, but has also foretold 
that in time offences by which our faith must be tried and proved shall not be wanting; for He said, 
“Because iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold;” but He added immediately, “and he that 
shall endure to the end, the same shall be saved.” Why, therefore, should it seem strange that men bring 
calumnies against the servants of God, and being unable to turn them aside from an upright life, 
endeavour to blacken their reputation, seeing that they do not cease uttering blasphemies daily against 
God, the Lord of these servants, if they are displeased by anything in which the execution of His righteous 
and secret counsel is contrary to their desire? Wherefore I appeal to your wisdom, my lords most beloved, 
and brethren worthy of all honour, and exhort you to exercise your minds in the way which best becomes 
Christians, setting over against the empty calumnies and groundless suspicions of men the written word 
of God, which has foretold that these things should come, and has warned us to meet them with fortitude. 


2. Let me therefore say in a few words to your Charity, that the presbyter Boniface has not been 
discovered by me to be guilty of any crime, and that I have never believed, and do not yet believe, any 
charge brought against him. How, then, could I order his name to be deleted from the roll of presbyters, 
when filled with alarm by that word of our Lord in the gospel: “With what judgment ye judge ye shall be 
judged”? For, seeing that the dispute which has arisen between him and Spes has by their consent been 
submitted to divine arbitration in a way which, if you desire it, can be made known to you, who am I, that 
I should presume to anticipate the divine award by deleting or passing over his name? As a bishop, I ought 
not rashly to suspect him; and as being only a man, I cannot decide infallibly concerning things which are 
hidden from me. Even in secular matters, when an appeal has been made to a higher authority, all 
procedure is sisted while the case awaits the decision from which there is no appeal; because if anything 
were changed while the matter is depending on his arbitration, this would be an insult to the higher 
tribunal. And how great the distance between even the highest human authority and the divine! 


May the mercy of the Lord our God never forsake you, my lords most beloved, and brethren worthy of all 
honour. 


LETTER LXXVIII 


(A.D. 404.) 


To My Most Beloved Brethren, the Clergy, Elders, and People of the Church of Hippo, Whom I Serve in the 
Love of Christ, I, Augustin, Send Greeting in the Lord. 


1. Would that you, giving earnest heed to the word of God, did not require counsel of mine to support you 
under whatsoever offences may arise! Would that your comfort rather came from Him by whom we also 
are comforted; who has foretold not only the good things which He designs to give to those who are holy 
and faithful, but also the evil things in which this world is to abound; and has caused these to be written, 
in order that we may expect the blessings which are to follow the end of this world with a certainty not 
less complete than that which attends our present experience of the evils which had been predicted as 
coming before the end of the world! Wherefore also the apostle says, “Whatsoever things were written 
aforetime, were written for our learning, that we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures might 
have hope.” And wherefore did our Lord Himself judge it necessary not only to say, “Then shall the 
righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father” which shall come to pass after the end of 
the world, but also to exclaim, “Woe unto the world because of offences!” if not to prevent us from 
flattering ourselves with the idea that we can reach the mansions of eternal felicity, unless we have 
overcome the temptation to yield when exercised by the afflictions of time? Why was it necessary for Him 
to say, “Because iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold,” if not in order that those of whom 
He spoke in the next sentence, “but he that shall endure to the end shall be saved,” might, when they saw 
love waxing cold through abounding iniquity, be saved from being put to confusion, or filled with fear, or 
crushed with grief about such things, as if they were strange and unlooked for, and might rather, through 
witnessing the events which had been predicted as appointed to occur before the end, be assisted in 
patiently enduring unto the end, so as to obtain after the end the reward of reigning in peace in that life 
which has no end? 


2. Wherefore, beloved, in regard to that scandal by which some are troubled concerning the presbyter 
Boniface, I do not say to you that you are not to be grieved for it; for in men who do not grieve for such 
things the love of Christ is not, whereas those who take pleasure in such things are filled with the malice 
of the devil. Not, however, that anything has come to our knowledge which deserves censure in the 
presbyter aforesaid, but that two in our house are so situated that one of them must be regarded as 
beyond all doubt wicked; and though the conscience of the other be not defiled, his good name is forfeited 
in the eyes of some, and suspected by others. Grieve for these things, for they are to be lamented; but do 
not so grieve as to let your love grow cold, and yourselves be indifferent to holy living. Let it rather burn 
the more vehemently in the exercise of prayer to God, that if your presbyter is guiltless (which I am the 
more inclined to believe, because, when he had discovered the immoral and vile proposal of the other, he 
would neither consent to it nor conceal it), a divine decision may speedily restore him to the exercise of 
his official duties with his innocence vindicated; and that if, on the other hand, knowing himself to be 
guilty, which I dare not suspect, he has deliberately tried to destroy the good name of another when he 
could not corrupt his morals, as he charges his accuser with having done, God may not permit him to hide 
his wickedness, so that the thing which men cannot discover may be revealed by the judgment of God, to 
the conviction of the one or of the other. 


3. For when this case had long disquieted me, and I could find no way of convicting either of the two as 
guilty, although I rather inclined to believe the presbyter innocent, I had at first resolved to leave both in 
the hand of God, without deciding the case, until something should be done by the one of whom I had 
suspicion, giving just and unquestionable reasons for his expulsion from our house. But when he was 
labouring most earnestly to obtain promotion to the rank of the clergy, either on the spot from myself, or 
elsewhere through letter of recommendation from me, and I could on no account be induced either to lay 
hands in the act of ordination upon one of whom I thought so ill, or to consent to introduce him through 
commendation of mine to any brother for the same purpose, he began to act more violently demanding 
that if he was not to be promoted to clerical orders, Boniface should not be permitted to retain his status 
as a presbyter. This demand having been made, when I perceived that Boniface was unwilling that, 
through doubts as to his holiness of life, offence should be given to any who were weak and inclined to 
suspect him, and that he was ready to suffer the loss of his honour among men rather than vainly persist 
even to the disquieting of the Church in a contention the very nature of which made it impossible for him 
to prove his innocence (of which he was conscious) to the satisfaction of those who did not know him, or 
were in doubt or prone to suspicion in regard to him, I fixed upon the following as a means of discovering 
the truth. Both pledged themselves in a solemn compact to go to a holy place, where the more awe- 
inspiring works of God might much more readily make manifest the evil of which either of them was 
conscious, and compel the guilty to confess, either by judgment or through fear of judgment. God is 
everywhere, it is true, and He that made all things is not contained or confined to dwell in any place; and 
He is to be worshipped in spirit and in truth by His true worshippers, in order that, as He heareth in 
secret, He may also in secret justify and reward. But in regard to the answers to prayer which are visible 
to men, who can search out His reasons for appointing some places rather than others to be the scene of 
miraculous interpositions? To many the holiness of the place in which the body of the blessed Felix is 
buried is well known, and to this place I desired them to repair; because from it we may receive more 


easily and more reliably a written account of whatever may be discovered in either of them by divine 
interposition. For I myself knew how, at Milan, at the tomb of the saints, where demons are brought in a 
most marvellous and awful manner to confess their deeds, a thief who had come thither intending to 
deceive by perjuring himself, was compelled to own his theft, and to restore what he had taken away; and 
is not Africa also full of the bodies of holy martyrs? Yet we do not know of such things being done in any 
place here. Even as the gift of healing and the gift of discerning of spirits are not given to all saints, as the 
apostle declares; so it is not at all the tombs of the saints that it has pleased Him who divideth to each 
severally as He will, to cause such miracles to be wrought. 


4. Wherefore, although I had purposed not to let this most heavy burden on my heart come to your 
knowledge, lest I should disquiet you by a painful but useless vexation, it has pleased God to make it 
known to you, perhaps for this reason, that you may along with me devote yourselves to prayer, 
beseeching Him to condescend to reveal that which He knoweth, but which we cannot know in this 
matter. For I did not presume to suppress or erase from the roll of his colleagues the name of this 
presbyter, lest I should seem to insult the Divine Majesty, upon whose arbitration the case now depends, if 
I were to forestall His decision by any premature decision of mine: for even in secular affairs, when a 
perplexing case is referred to a higher authority, the inferior judges do not presume to make any change 
while the reference is pending. Moreover, it was decreed in a Council of bishops that no clergyman who 
has not yet been proved guilty be suspended from communion, unless he fail to present himself for the 
examination of the charges against him. Boniface, however, humbly agreed to forego his claim to a letter 
of commendation, by the use of which on his journey he might have secured the recognition of his rank, 
preferring that both should stand on a footing of equality in a place where both were alike unknown. And 
now if you prefer that his name should not be read that we “may cut off occasion,” as the apostle says, 
from those that desire occasion to justify their unwillingness to come to the Church, this omission of his 
name shall be not our deed, but theirs on whose account it may be done. For what does it harm any man, 
that men through ignorance refuse to have his name read from that tablet, so long as a guilty conscience 
does not blot his name out of the Book of Life? 


5. Wherefore, my brethren who fear God, remember what the Apostle Peter says: Your adversary, the 
devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour.” When he cannot devour a man 
through seducing him into iniquity, he attempts to injure his good name, that if it be possible, he may give 
way under the reproaches of men and the calumnies of slandering tongues, and may thus fall into his 
jaws. If, however, he be unable even to sully the good name of one who is innocent, he tries to persuade 
him to cherish unkindly suspicions of his brother, and judge him harshly, and so become entangled, and be 
an easy prey. And who is able to know or to tell all his snares and wiles? Nevertheless, in reference to 
those three, which belong more especially to the case before us; in the first place, lest you should be 
turned aside to wickedness through following bad examples, God gives you by the apostle these warnings: 
“Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers; for what fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness, and what communion, hath light with darkness?” and in another place: “Be not 
deceived; evil communications corrupt good manners: awake to righteousness, and sin not.” Secondly, 
that ye may not give way under the tongues of slanderers, He saith by the prophet, “Hearken unto Me, ye 
that know righteousness, the people in whose heart is My law: fear ye not the reproach of men, neither be 
ye afraid of their revilings. For the moth shall eat them up like a garment, and the worm shall eat them 
like wool; but My righteousness shall be for ever.” And thirdly, lest you should be undone through 
groundless and malevolent suspicions concerning any servants of God, remember that word of the 
apostle, “Judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the hearts, and then shall every man have 
praise of God;” and this also, “The things which are revealed belong to you, but the secret things belong 
unto the Lord your God.” 


6. It is indeed manifest that such things do not take place in the Church without great sorrow on the part 
of saints and believers; but let Him be our Comforter who hath foretold all these events, and has warned 
us not to become cold in love through abounding iniquity, to endure to the end that we may be saved. For, 
as far as I am concerned, if there be in me a spark of the love of Christ, who among you is weak, and I am 
not weak? who among you is offended, and I burn not? Do not therefore add to my distresses, by your 
yielding either by groundless suspicions or by occasion of other men’s sins. Do not, I beseech you, lest I 
say of you, “They have added to the pain of my wounds.” For it is much more easy to bear the reproach of 
those who take open pleasure in these our pains, of whom it was foretold in regard to Christ Himself, 
“They that sit in the gate speak against Me, and I was the song of the drunkards,” for whom also we have 
been taught to pray, and to seek their welfare. For why do they sit at the gate, and what do they watch for, 
if it be not for this, that so soon as any bishop or clergyman or monk or nun has fallen, they may have 
ground for believing, and boasting, and maintaining that all are the same as the one that has fallen, but 
that all cannot be convicted and unmasked? Yet these very men do not straightway cast forth their wives, 
or bring accusation against their mothers, if some married woman has been discovered to be an 
adulteress. But the moment that any crime is either falsely alleged or actually proved against any one who 
makes a profession of piety, these men are incessant and unwearied in their efforts to make this charge be 
believed against all religious men. Those men, therefore, who eagerly find what is sweet to their malicious 
tongues in the things which grieve us, we may compare to those dogs (if, indeed, they are to be 
understood as increasing his misery) which licked the sores of the beggar who lay before the rich man’s 


gate, and endured with patience every hardship and indignity until he should come to rest in Abraham’s 
bosom. 


7. Do not add to my sorrows, O ye who have some hope toward God. Let not the wounds which these lick 
be multiplied by you, for whom we are in jeopardy every hour, having fightings without and fears within, 
and perils in the city, perils in the wilderness, perils by the heathen, and perils by false brethren. I know 
that you are grieved, but is your grief more poignant than mine? I know that you are disquieted, and I fear 
lest by the tongues of slanderers some weak one for whom Christ died should perish. Let not my grief be 
increased by you, for it is not through my fault that this grief was made yours. For I used the utmost 
precautions to secure, if it were possible, both that the steps necessary for the prevention of this evil 
should not be neglected, and that it should not be brought to your knowledge, since this could only cause 
unavailing vexation to the strong, and dangerous disquietude to the weak, among you. But may He who 
hath permitted you to be tempted by knowing this, give you strength to bear the trial, and “teach you out 
of His law, and give you rest from the days of adversity, until the pit be digged for the wicked.” 


8. I hear that some of you are more cast down with sorrow by this event, than by the fall of the two 
deacons who had joined us from the Donatist party, as if they had brought reproach upon the discipline of 
Proculeianus; whereas this checks your boasting about me, that under my discipline no such inconsistency 
among the clergy had taken place. Let me frankly say to you, whoever you are that have done this, you 
have not done well. Behold, God hath taught you, “He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord;” and ye 
ought to bring no reproach against heretics but this, that they are not Catholics. Be not like these 
heretics, who, because they have nothing to plead in defence of their schism, attempt nothing beyond 
heaping up charges against the men from whom they are separated, and most falsely boast that in these 
we have an unenviable pre-eminence, in order that since they can neither impugn nor darken the truth of 
the Divine Scripture, from which the Church of Christ spread abroad everywhere receives its testimony, 
they may bring into disfavour the men by whom it is preached, against whom they are capable of 
affirming anything—whatever comes into their mind. “But ye have not so learned Christ, if so be that ye 
have heard Him, and have been taught by Him.” For He Himself has guarded His believing people from 
undue disquietude concerning wickedness, even in stewards of the divine mysteries, as doing evil which 
was their own, but speaking good which was His. “All therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, that 
observe and do; but do not ye after their works: for they say, and do not.” Pray by all means for me, lest 
perchance “when I have preached to others, I myself should be a castaway;” but when you glory, glory not 
in me, but in the Lord. For however watchful the discipline of my house may be, I am but a man, and I live 
among men; and I do not presume to pretend that my house is better than the ark of Noah, in which 
among eight persons one was found a castaway; or better than the house of Abraham, regarding which it 
was Said, “Cast out the bondwoman and her son;” or better than the house of Isaac, regarding whose twin 
sons it was said, “I loved Jacob, and I hated Esau;” or better than the house of Jacob himself, in which 
Reuben defiled his father’s bed; or better than the house of David, in which one son wrought folly with his 
sister, and another rebelled against a father of such holy clemency; or better than the band of companions 
of Paul the apostle, who nevertheless would not have said, as above quoted, “Without are fightings, and 
within are fears,” if he had dwelt with none but good men; nor would have said, in speaking of the 
holiness and fidelity of Timothy, “I have no man like-minded who will naturally care for your state; for all 
seek their own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s;” or better than the band of the disciples of the 
Lord Christ Himself, in which eleven good men bore with Judas, who was a thief and a traitor; or, finally, 
better than heaven itself, from which the angels fell. 


9. I frankly avow to your Charity, before the Lord our God, whom I have taken, since the time when I 
began to serve Him, as a witness upon my soul, that as I have hardly found any men better than those who 
have done well in monasteries, so I have not found any men worse than monks who have fallen; whence I 
suppose that to them applies the word written in the Apocalypse, “He that is righteous, let him be still 
more righteous; and he that is filthy, let him be still more filthy.” Wherefore, if we be grieved by some foul 
blemishes, we are comforted by a much larger proportion of examples of an opposite kind. Let not, 
therefore, the dregs which offend your eyes cause you to hate the oil-presses whence the Lord’s 
storehouses are supplied to their profit with a more brightly illuminating oil. 


May the mercy of our Lord keep you in His peace, safe from all the snares of the enemy, my dearly 
beloved brethren. 


LETTER LXXIX 


(A.D. 404.) 


A short and stern challenge to some Manichaean teacher who had succeeded Fortunatus (supposed to be 
Felix). 


Your attempts at evasion are to no purpose: your real character is patent even a long way off. My brethren 
have reported to me their conversation with you. You say that you do not fear death; it is well: but you 
ought to fear that death which you are bringing upon yourself by your blasphemous assertions concerning 
God. As to your understanding that the visible death which all men know is a separation between soul and 


body, this is a truth which demands no great grasp of intellect. But as to the statement which you annex to 
this, that death is a separation between good and evil, do you not see that, if the soul be good and the 
body be evil, he who joined them together, is not good? But you affirm that the good God has joined them 
together; from which it follows that He is either evil, or swayed by fear of one who is evil. Yet you boast of 
your having no fear of man, when at the same time you conceive God to be such that, through fear of 
Darkness, He would join together good and evil. Be not uplifted, as your writing shows you to be, by 
supposing that I magnify you, by my resolving to check the out-flowing of your poison, lest its insidious 
and pestilential power should do harm: for the apostle does not magnify those whom he calls “dogs,” 
saying to the Philippians, “Beware of dogs;” nor does he magnify those of whom he says that their word 
doth eat as a canker. Therefore, in the name of Christ, I demand of you to answer, if you are able, the 
question which baffled your predecessor Fortunatus. For he went from the scene of our discussion 
declaring that he would not return, unless, after conferring with his party, he found something by which 
he could answer the arguments used by our brethren. And if you are not prepared to do this, begone from 
this place, and do not pervert the right ways of the Lord, ensnaring and infecting with your poison the 
minds of the weak, lest, by the Lord’s right hand helping me, you be put to confusion in a way which you 
did not expect. 


LETTER LXXX 


(A.D. 404.) 


A letter to Paulinus, asking him to explain more fully how we may know what is the will of God and rule of 
our duty in the ordinary course of providence. This letter may be omitted as merely propounding a 
question, and containing nothing specially noticeable. 


LETTER LXXxI 


(A.D. 405.) 


To Augustin, My Lord Truly Holy, and Most Blessed Father, Jerome Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


Having anxiously inquired of our holy brother Firmus regarding your state, I was glad to hear that you are 
well. I expected him to bring, or, I should rather say, I insisted upon his giving me, a letter from you; upon 
which he told me that he had set out from Africa without communicating to you his intention. I therefore 
send to you my respectful salutations through this brother, who clings to you with a singular warmth of 
affection; and at the same time, in regard to my last letter, I beg you to forgive the modesty which made it 
impossible for me to refuse you, when you had so long required me to write you in reply. That letter, 
moreover, was not an answer from me to you, but a confronting of my arguments with yours. And if it was 
a fault in me to send a reply (I beseech you hear me patiently), the fault of him who insisted upon it was 
still greater. But let us be done with such quarrelling; let there be sincere brotherliness between us; and 
henceforth let us exchange letters, not of controversy, but of mutual charity. The holy brethren who with 
me serve the Lord send you cordial salutations. Salute from us the holy brethren who with you bear 
Christ’s easy yoke; especially I beseech you to convey my respectful salutation to the holy father Alypius, 
worthy of all esteem. May Christ, our almighty God, preserve you safe, and not unmindful of me, my lord 
truly holy, and most blessed father. If you have read my commentary on Jonah, I think you will not recur to 
the ridiculous gourd-debate. If, moreover, the friend who first assaulted me with his sword has been 
driven back by my pen, I rely upon your good feeling and equity to lay blame on the one who brought, and 
not on the one who repelled, the accusation. Let us, if you please, exercise ourselves in the field of 
Scripture without wounding each other. 


LETTER LXXXII 


(A.D. 405.) 


A Reply to Letters LXXII., LXXV., and LXXXI. 


CHAP. I 


To Jerome, My Lord Beloved and Honoured in the Bowels of Christ, My Holy Brother and Fellow- 
Presbyter, Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. Long ago I sent to your Charity a long letter in reply to the one which you remember sending to me by 
your holy son Asterius, who is now not only my brother, but also my colleague. Whether that reply reached 
you or not I do not know, unless | am to infer this from the words in your letter brought to me by our most 
sincere friend Firmus, that if the one who first assaulted you with his sword has been driven back by your 
pen, you rely upon my good feeling and equity to lay blame on the one who brought, not on the one who 
repelled, the accusation. From this one indication, though very slight, I infer that you have read my letter. 
In that letter I expressed indeed my sorrow that so great discord had arisen between you and Rufinus, 
over the strength of whose former friendship brotherly love was wont to rejoice in all parts to which the 


fame of it had come; but I did not in this intend to rebuke you, my brother, whom I dare not say that I have 
found blameable in that matter. I only lamented the sad lot of men in this world, in whose friendships, 
depending as they do on the continuance of mutual regard, there is no stability, however great that regard 
may sometimes be. I would rather, however, have been informed by your letter whether you have granted 
me the pardon which I begged, of which I now desire you to give me more explicit assurance; although 
the more genial and cheerful tone of your letter seems to signify that I have obtained what I asked in 
mine, if indeed it was despatched after mine had been read by you, which is, as I have said, not clearly 
indicated. 


2. You ask, or rather you give a command with the confiding boldness of charity, that we should amuse 
ourselves in the field of Scripture without wounding each other. For my part, I am by all means disposed 
to exercise myself in earnest much rather than in mere amusement on such themes. If, however, you have 
chosen this word because of its suggesting easy exercise, let me frankly say that I desire something more 
from one who has, as you have, great talents under the control of a benignant disposition, together with 
wisdom enlightened by erudition, and whose application to study, hindered by no other distractions, is 
year after year impelled by enthusiasm and guided by genius: the Holy Spirit not only giving you all these 
advantages, but expressly charging you to come with help to those who are engaged in great and difficult 
investigations; not as if, in studying Scripture, they were amusing themselves on a level plain, but as men 
punting and toiling up a steep ascent. If, however, perchance, you selected the expression “ludamus” [let 
us amuse ourselves] because of the genial kindliness which befits discussion between loving friends, 
whether the matter debated be obvious and easy, or intricate and difficult, I beseech you to teach me how 
I may succeed in securing this; so that when I am dissatisfied with anything which, not through want of 
careful attention, but perhaps through my slowness of apprehension, has not been demonstrated to me, if 
I should, in attempting to make good an opposite opinion, express myself with a measure of unguarded 
frankness, I may not fall under the suspicion of childish conceit and forwardness, as if I sought to bring 
my own name into renown by assailing illustrious men; and that if, when something harsh has been 
demanded by the exigencies of argument, I attempt to make it less hard to bear by stating it in mild and 
courteous phrases, I may not be pronounced guilty of wielding a “honeyed sword.” The only way which I 
can see for avoiding both these faults, or the suspicion of either of them, is to consent that when I am thus 
arguing with a friend more learned than myself, I must approve of everything which he says, and may not, 
even for the sake of more accurate information, hesitate before accepting his decisions. 


3. On such terms we might amuse ourselves without fear of offending each other in the field of Scripture, 
but I might well wonder if the amusement was not at my expense. For I confess to your Charity that I have 
learned to yield this respect and honour only to the canonical books of Scripture: of these alone do I most 
firmly believe that the authors were completely free from error. And if in these writings I am perplexed by 
anything which appears to me opposed to truth, I do not hesitate to suppose that either the Ms. is faulty, 
or the translator has not caught the meaning of what was said, or I myself have failed to understand it. As 
to all other writings, in reading them, however great the superiority of the authors to myself in sanctity 
and learning, I do not accept their teaching as true on the mere ground of the opinion being held by them; 
but only because they have succeeded in convincing my judgment of its truth either by means of these 
canonical writings themselves, or by arguments addressed to my reason. I believe, my brother, that this is 
your own opinion as well as mine. I do not need to say that I do not suppose you to wish your books to be 
read like those of prophets or of apostles, concerning which it would be wrong to doubt that they are free 
from error. Far be such arrogance from that humble piety and just estimate of yourself which I know you 
to have, and without which assuredly you would not have said, “Would that I could receive your embrace, 
and that by converse we might aid each other in learning!” 


CHAP. II 


4. Now if, knowing as I do your life and conversation, I do not believe in regard to you that you have 
spoken anything with an intention of dissimulation and deceit, how much more reasonable is it for me to 
believe, in regard to the Apostle Paul, that he did not think one thing and affirm another when he wrote of 
Peter and Barnabas: “When I saw that they walked not uprightly, according to the truth of the gospel, I 
said unto Peter before them all, If thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of the Gentiles, and not as to 
the Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews?’” For whom can I confide in, as 
assuredly not deceiving me by spoken or written statements, if the apostle deceived his own “children,” 
for whom he “travailed in birth again until Christ (who is the Truth) were formed in them”? After having 
previously said to them, “The things which I write unto you, behold, before God, I lie not,” could he in 
writing to these same persons state what was not true, and deceive them by a fraud which was in some 
way sanctioned by expediency, when he said that he had seen Peter and Barnabas not walking uprightly, 
according to the truth of the gospel, and that he had withstood Peter to the face because of this, that he 
was compelling the Gentiles to live after the manner of the Jews? 


5. But you will say it is better to believe that the Apostle Paul wrote what was not true, than to believe 
that the Apostle Peter did what was not right. On this principle, we must say (which far be it from us to 
say), that it is better to believe that the gospel history is false, than to believe that Christ was denied by 
Peter; and better to charge the book of Kings [second book of Samuel] with false statements, than believe 
that so great a prophet, and one so signally chosen by the Lord God as David was, committed adultery in 


lusting after and taking away the wife of another, and committed such detestable homicide in procuring 
the death of her husband. Better far that I should read with certainty and persuasion of its truth the Holy 
Scripture, placed on the highest (even the heavenly) pinnacle of authority, and should, without 
questioning the trustworthiness of its statements, learn from it that men have been either commended, or 
corrected, or condemned, than that, through fear of believing that by men, who, though of most 
praiseworthy excellence, were no more than men, actions deserving rebuke might sometimes be done, I 
should admit suspicions affecting the trustworthiness of the whole “oracles of God.” 


6. The Manichaeans maintain that the greater part of the Divine Scripture, by which their wicked error is 
in the most explicit terms confuted, is not worthy of credit, because they cannot pervert its language so as 
to support their opinions; yet they lay the blame of the alleged mistake not upon the apostles who 
originally wrote the words, but upon some unknown corrupters of the manuscripts. Forasmuch, however, 
as they have never succeeded in proving this by more numerous and by earlier manuscripts, or by 
appealing to the original language from which the Latin translations have been drawn, they retire from 
the arena of debate, vanquished and confounded by truth which is well known to all. Does not your holy 
prudence discern how great scope is given to their malice against the truth, if we say not (as they do) that 
the apostolic writings have been tampered with by others, but that the apostles themselves wrote what 
they knew to be untrue? 


7. You say that it is incredible that Paul should have rebuked in Peter that which Paul himself had done. I 
am not at present inquiring about what Paul did, but about what he wrote. This is most pertinent to the 
matter which I have in hand,—namely, the confirmation of the universal and unquestionable truth of the 
Divine Scriptures, which have been delivered to us for our edification in the faith, not by unknown men, 
but by the apostles, and have on this account been received as the authoritative canonical standard. For if 
Peter did on that occasion what he ought to have done, Paul falsely affirmed that he saw him walking not 
uprightly, according to the truth of the gospel. For whoever does what he ought to do, walks uprightly. He 
therefore is guilty of falsehood who, knowing that another has done what he ought to have done, says that 
he has not done uprightly. If, then, Paul wrote what was true, it is true that Peter was not then walking 
uprightly, according to the truth of the gospel. He was therefore doing what he ought not to have done; 
and if Paul had himself already done something of the same kind, I would prefer to believe that, having 
been himself corrected, he could not omit the correction of his brother apostle, than to believe that he put 
down any false statement in his epistle; and if in any epistle of Paul this would be strange, how much more 
in the one in the preface of which he says, “The things which I write unto you, behold, before God, I lie 
not”! 


8. For my part, I believe that Peter so acted on this occasion as to compel the Gentiles to live as Jews: 
because I read that Paul wrote this, and I do not believe that he lied. And therefore Peter was not acting 
uprightly. For it was contrary to the truth of the gospel, that those who believed in Christ should think that 
without those ancient ceremonies they could not be saved. This was the position maintained at Antioch by 
those of the circumcision who had believed; against whom Paul protested constantly and vehemently. As 
to Paul’s circumcising of Timothy, performing a vow at Cenchrea, and undertaking on the suggestion of 
James at Jerusalem to share the performance of the appointed rites with some who had made a vow, it is 
manifest that Paul’s design in these things was not to give to others the impression that he thought that 
by these observances salvation is given under the Christian dispensation, but to prevent men from 
believing that he condemned as no better than heathen idolatrous worship, those rites which God had 
appointed in the former dispensation as suitable to it, and as shadows of things to come. For this is what 
James said to him, that the report had gone abroad concerning him that he taught men “to forsake 
Moses.” This would be by all means wrong for those who believe in Christ, to forsake him who prophesied 
of Christ, as if they detested and condemned the teaching of him of whom Christ said, “Had ye believed 
Moses, ye would have believed Me; for he wrote of Me.” 


9. For mark, I beseech you, the words of James: “Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews there 
are which believe; and they are all zealous of the law: and they are informed of thee, that thou teachest all 
the Jews which are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise their 
children, neither to walk after the customs. What is it therefore? the multitude must needs come together: 
for they will hear that thou art come. Do therefore this that we say to thee: We have four men which have 
a vow on them; them take, and purify thyself with them, and be at charges with them, that they may shave 
their heads: and all may know that those things, whereof they were informed concerning thee, are 
nothing; but that thou thyself also walkest orderly, and keepest the law. As touching the Gentiles which 
have believed, we have written and concluded that they observe no such thing, save only that they keep 
themselves from things offered to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and from fornication.” 
It is, in my opinion, very clear that the reason why James gave this advice was, that the falsity of what 
they had heard concerning him might be known to those Jews, who, though they had believed in Christ, 
were jealous for the honour of the law, and would not have it thought that the institutions which had been 
given by Moses to their fathers were condemned by the doctrine of Christ as if they were profane, and 
had not been originally given by divine authority. For the men who had brought this reproach against Paul 
were not those who understood the right spirit in which observance of these ceremonies should be 
practised under the Christian dispensation by believing Jews,—namely, as a way of declaring the divine 
authority of these rites, and their holy use in the prophetic dispensation, and not as a means of obtaining 


salvation, which was to them already revealed in Christ and ministered by baptism. On the contrary, the 
men who had spread abroad this report against the apostle were those who would have these rites 
observed, as if without their observance there could be no salvation to those who believed the gospel. For 
these false teachers had found him to be a most zealous preacher of free grace, and a most decided 
opponent of their views, teaching as he did that men are not justified by these things, but by the grace of 
Jesus Christ, which these ceremonies of the law were appointed to foreshadow. This party, therefore, 
endeavouring to raise odium and persecution against him, charged him with being an enemy of the law 
and of the divine institutions; and there was no more fitting way in which he could turn aside the odium 
caused by this false accusation, than by himself celebrating those rites which he was supposed to 
condemn as profane, and thus showing that, on the one hand, the Jews were not to be debarred from them 
as if they were unlawful, and on the other hand, that the Gentiles were not to be compelled to observe 
them as if they were necessary. 


10. For if he did in truth condemn these things in the way in which he was reported to have done, and 
undertook to perform these rites in order that he might, by dissembling, disguise his real sentiments, 
James would not have said to him, “and all shall know,” but, “all shall think that those things whereof they 
were informed concerning thee are nothing;” especially seeing that in Jerusalem itself the apostles had 
already decreed that no one should compel the Gentiles to adopt Jewish ceremonies, but had not decreed 
that no one should then prevent the Jews from living according to their customs, although upon them also 
Christian doctrine imposed no such obligation. Wherefore, if it was after the apostle’s decree that Peter’s 
dissimulation at Antioch took place, whereby he was compelling the Gentiles to live after the manner of 
the Jews, which he himself was not compelled to do, although he was not forbidden to use Jewish rites in 
order to declare the honour of the oracles of God which were committed to the Jews;—if this, I say, were 
the case, was it strange that Paul should exhort him to declare freely that decree which he remembered to 
have framed in conjunction with the other apostles at Jerusalem? 


11. If, however, as I am more inclined to think, Peter did this before the meeting of that council at 
Jerusalem, in that case also it is not strange that Paul wished him not to conceal timidly, but to declare 
boldly, a rule of practice in regard to which he already knew that they were both of the same mind; 
whether he was aware of this from having conferred with him as to the gospel which both preached, or 
from having heard that, at the calling of the centurion Cornelius, Peter had been divinely instructed in 
regard to this matter, or from having seen him eating with Gentile converts before those whom he feared 
to offend had come to Antioch. For we do not deny that Peter was already of the same opinion in regard to 
this question as Paul himself was. Paul, therefore, was not teaching Peter what was the truth concerning 
that matter, but was reproving his dissimulation as a thing by which the Gentiles were compelled to act as 
Jews did; for no other reason than this, that the tendency of all such dissembling was to convey or confirm 
the impression that they taught the truth who held that believers could not be saved without circumcision 
and other ceremonies, which were shadows of things to come. 


12. For this reason also he circumcised Timothy, lest to the Jews, and especially to his relations by the 
mother’s side, it should seem that the Gentiles who had believed in Christ abhorred circumcision as they 
abhorred the worship of idols; whereas the former was appointed by God, and the latter invented by 
Satan. Again, he did not circumcise Titus, lest he should give occasion to those who said that believers 
could not be saved without circumcision, and who, in order to deceive the Gentiles, openly declared that 
this was the view held by Paul. This is plainly enough intimated by himself, when he says: “But neither 
Titus, who was with me, being a Greek, was compelled to be circumcised: and that because of false 
brethren unawares brought in, who came in privily to spy out our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, 
that they might bring us into bondage: to whom we gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour, that the 
truth of the gospel might continue with you.” Here we see plainly what he perceived them to be eagerly 
watching for, and why it was that he did not do in the case of Titus as he had done in the case of Timothy, 
and as he might otherwise have done in the exercise of that liberty, by which he had shown that these 
observances were neither to be demanded as necessary to salvation, nor denounced as unlawful. 


13. You say, however, that in this discussion we must beware of affirming, with the philosophers, that 
some of the actions of men lie in a region between right and wrong, and are to be reckoned, accordingly, 
neither among good actions nor among the opposite; and it is urged in your argument that the observance 
of legal ceremonies cannot be a thing indifferent, but either good or bad; so that if I affirm it to be good, I 
acknowledge that we also are bound to observe these ceremonies; but if I affirm it to be bad, I am bound 
to believe that the apostles observed them not sincerely, but in a way of dissimulation. I, for my part, 
would not be so much afraid of defending the apostles by the authority of philosophers, since these teach 
some measure of truth in their dissertations, as of pleading on their behalf the practice of advocates at the 
bar, in sometimes serving their clients’ interests at the expense of truth. If, as is stated in your exposition 
of the Epistle to the Galatians, this practice of barristers may be in your opinion with propriety quoted as 
resembling and justifying dissimulation on the part of Peter and Paul, why should I fear to allege to you 
the authority of philosophers whose teaching we account worthless, not because everything which they 
say is false, but because they are in most things mistaken, and wherein they are found affirming truth, are 
notwithstanding strangers to the grace of Christ, who is the Truth? 


14. But why may I not say regarding these institutions of the old economy, that they are neither good nor 


bad: not good, since men are not by them justified, they having been only shadows predicting the grace by 
which we are justified; and not bad, since they were divinely appointed as suitable both to the time and to 
the people? Why may I not say this, when I am supported by that saying of the prophet, that God gave 
unto His people “statutes that were not good”? For we have in this perhaps the reason of his not calling 
them “bad,” but calling them “not good,” i.e. not such that either by them men could be made good, or 
that without them men could not possibly become good. I would esteem it a favour to be informed by your 
Sincerity, whether any saint, coming from the East to Rome, would be guilty of dissimulation if he fasted 
on the seventh day of each week, excepting the Saturday before Easter. For if we say that it is wrong to 
fast on the seventh day, we shall condemn not only the Church of Rome, but also many other churches, 
both neighbouring and more remote, in which the same custom continues to be observed. If, on the other 
hand, we pronounce it wrong not to fast on the seventh day, how great is our presumption in censuring so 
many churches in the East, and by far the greater part of the Christian world! Or do you prefer to say of 
this practice, that it is a thing indifferent in itself, but commendable in him who conforms with it, not as a 
dissembler, but from a seemly desire for the fellowship and deference for the feelings of others? No 
precept, however, concerning this practice is given to Christians in the canonical books. How much more, 
then, may I shrink from pronouncing that to be bad which I cannot deny to be of divine institution!—this 
fact being admitted by me in the exercise of the same faith by which I know that not through these 
observances, but by the grace of God through our Lord Jesus Christ, I am justified. 


15. I maintain, therefore, that circumcision, and other things of this kind, were, by means of what is called 
the Old Testament, given to the Jews with divine authority, as signs of future things which were to be 
fulfilled in Christ; and that now, when these things have been fulfilled, the laws concerning these rights 
remained only to be read by Christians in order to their understanding the prophecies which had been 
given before, but not to be of necessity practised by them, as if the coming of that revelation of faith 
which they prefigured was still future. Although, however, these rites were not to be imposed upon the 
Gentiles, the compliance with them, to which the Jews had been accustomed, was not to be prohibited in 
such a way as to give the impression that it was worthy of abhorrence and condemnation. Therefore 
slowly, and by degrees, all this observance of these types was to vanish away through the power of the 
sound preaching of the truth of the grace of Christ, to which alone believers would be taught to ascribe 
their justification and salvation, and not to those types and shadows of things which till then had been 
future, but which were now newly come and present, as at the time of the calling of those Jews whom the 
personal coming of our Lord and the apostolic times had found accustomed to the observance of these 
ceremonial institutions. The toleration, for the time, of their continuing to observe these was enough to 
declare their excellence as things which, though they were to be given up, were not, like the worship of 
idols, worthy of abhorrence; but they were not to be imposed upon others, lest they should be thought 
necessary, either as means or as conditions of salvation. This was the opinion of those heretics who, while 
anxious to be both Jews and Christians, could not be either the one or the other. Against this opinion you 
have most benevolently condescended to warn me, although I never entertained it. This also was the 
opinion with which, through fear, Peter fell into the fault of pretending to yield concurrence, though in 
reality he did not agree with it; for which reason Paul wrote most truly of him, that he saw him not 
walking uprightly, according to the truth of the gospel, and most truly said of him that he was compelling 
the Gentiles to live as did the Jews. Paul did not impose this burden on the Gentiles through his sincerely 
complying, when it was needful, with these ceremonies, with the design of proving that they were not to 
be utterly condemned (as idol-worship ought to be); for he nevertheless constantly preached that not by 
these things, but by the grace revealed to faith, believers obtain salvation, lest he should lead any one to 
take up these Jewish observances as necessary to salvation. Thus, therefore, I believe that the Apostle 
Paul did all these things honestly, and without dissimulation; and yet if any one now leave Judaism and 
become a Christian, I neither compel nor permit him to imitate Paul’s example, and go on with the sincere 
observance of Jewish rites, any more than you, who think that Paul dissembled when he practised these 
rites, would compel or permit such an one to follow the apostle in that dissimulation. 


16. Shall I also sum up “the matter in debate, or rather your opinion concerning it” (to quote your own 
expression)? It seems to me to be this: that after the gospel of Christ has been published, the Jews who 
believe do rightly if they offer sacrifices as Paul did, if they circumcise their children as Paul circumcised 
Timothy, and if they observe the “seventh day of the week, as the Jews have always done, provided only 
that they do all this as dissemblers and deceivers.” If this is your doctrine, we are now precipitated, not 
into the heresy of Ebion, or of those who are commonly called Nazarenes, or any other known heresy, but 
into some new error, which is all the more pernicious because it originates not in mistake, but in 
deliberate and designed endeavour to deceive. If, in order to clear yourself from the charge of 
entertaining such sentiments, you answer that the apostles were to be commended for dissimulation in 
these instances, their purpose being to avoid giving offence to the many weak Jewish believers who did 
not yet understand that these things were to be rejected, but that now, when the doctrine of Christ’s 
grace has been firmly established throughout so many nations, and when, by the reading of the Law and 
the Prophets throughout all the churches of Christ, it is well known that these are not read for our 
observance, but for our instruction, any man who should propose to feign compliance with these rites 
would be regarded as a madman. What objection can there be to my affirming that the Apostle Paul, and 
other sound and faithful Christians, were bound sincerely to declare the worth of these old observances 
by occasionally honouring them, lest it should be thought that these institutions, originally full of 
prophetic significance, and cherished sacredly by their most pious forefathers, were to be abhorred by 


their posterity as profane inventions of the devil? For now, when the faith had come, which, previously 
foreshadowed by these ceremonies, was revealed after the death and resurrection of the Lord, they 
became, so far as their office was concerned, defunct. But just as it is seemly that the bodies of the 
deceased be carried honourably to the grave by their kindred, so was it fitting that these rites should be 
removed in a manner worthy of their origin and history, and this not with pretence of respect, but as a 
religious duty, instead of being forsaken at once, or cast forth to be torn in pieces by the reproaches of 
their enemies, as by the teeth of dogs. To carry the illustration further, if now any Christian (though he 
may have been converted from Judaism) were proposing to imitate the apostles in the observance of these 
ceremonies, like one who disturbs the ashes of those who rest, he would be not piously performing his 
part in the obsequies, but impiously violating the sepulchre. 


17. I acknowledge that in the statement contained in my letter, to the effect that the reason why Paul 
undertook (although he was an apostle of Christ) to perform certain rites, was that he might show that 
these ceremonies were not pernicious to those who desired to continue that which they had received by 
the Law from their fathers, I have not explicitly enough qualified the statement, by adding that this was 
the case only in that time in which the grace of faith was at first revealed; for at that time this was not 
pernicious. These observances were to be given up by all Christians step by step, as time advanced; not all 
at once, lest, if this were done, men should not perceive the difference between what God by Moses 
appointed to His ancient people, and the rites which the unclean spirit taught men to practise in the 
temples of heathen deities. I grant, therefore, that in this your censure is justifiable, and my omission 
deserved rebuke. Nevertheless, long before the time of my receiving your letter, when I wrote a treatise 
against Faustus the Manichaean, I did not omit to insert the qualifying clause which I have just stated, in 
a short exposition which I gave of the same passage, as you may see for yourself if you kindly condescend 
to read that treatise; or you may be satisfied in any other way that you please by the bearer of this letter, 
that I had long ago published this restriction of the general affirmation. And I now, as speaking in the 
sight of God, beseech you by the law of charity to believe me when I say with my whole heart, that it never 
was my opinion that in our time, Jews who become Christians were either required or at liberty to observe 
in any manner, or from any motive whatever, the ceremonies of the ancient dispensation; although I have 
always held, in regard to the Apostle Paul, the opinion which you call in question, from the time that I 
became acquainted with his writings. Nor can these two things appear incompatible to you; for you do not 
think it is the duty of any one in our day to feign compliance with these Jewish observances, although you 
believe that the apostles did this. 


18. Accordingly, as you in opposing me affirm, and, to quote your own words, “though the world were to 
protest against it, boldly declare that the Jewish ceremonies are to Christians both hurtful and fatal, and 
that whoever observes them, whether he was originally Jew or Gentile, is on his way to the pit of 
perdition,” I entirely indorse that statement, and add to it, “Whoever observes these ceremonies, whether 
he was originally Jew or Gentile, is on his way to the pit of perdition, not only if he is sincerely observing 
them, but also if he is observing them with dissimulation.” What more do you ask? But as you draw a 
distinction between the dissimulation which you hold to have been practised by the apostles, and the rule 
of conduct befitting the present time, I do the same between the course which Paul, as I think, sincerely 
followed in all these examples then, and the matter of observing in our day these Jewish ceremonies, 
although it were done, as by him, without any dissimulation, since it was then to be approved, but is now 
to be abhorred. Thus, although we read that “the law and the prophets were until John,” and that 
“therefore the Jews sought the more to kill Him, because He not only had broken the Sabbath, but said 
also that God was His Father, making Himself equal with God,” and that “we have received grace for 
grace for the law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ;” and although it was 
promised by Jeremiah that God would make a new covenant with the house of Judah, not according to the 
covenant which He made with their fathers; nevertheless I do not think that the Circumcision of our Lord 
by His parents was an act of dissimulation. If any one object that He did not forbid this because He was 
but an infant, I go on to say that I do not think that it was with intention to deceive that He said to the 
leper, “Offer for thy cleansing those things which Moses commanded for a testimony unto them,”—thereby 
adding His own precept to the authority of the law of Moses regarding that ceremonial usage. Nor was 
there dissimulation in His going up to the feast, as there was also no desire to be seen of men; for He 
went up, not openly, but secretly. 


19. But the words of the apostle himself may be quoted against me: “Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye 
be circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing.” It follows from this that he deceived Timothy, and made 
Christ profit him nothing, for he circumcised Timothy. Do you answer that this circumcision did Timothy 
no harm, because it was done with an intention to deceive? I reply that the apostle has not made any such 
exception. He does not say, If ye be circumcised without dissimulation, any more than, If ye be 
circumcised with dissimulation. He says unreservedly, “If ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you 
nothing.” As, therefore, you insist upon finding room for your interpretation, by proposing to supply the 
words, “unless it be done as an act of dissimulation,” I make no unreasonable demand in asking you to 
permit me to understand the words, “if ye be circumcised,” to be in that passage addressed to those who 
demanded circumcision, for this reason, that they thought it impossible for them to be otherwise saved by 
Christ. Whoever was then circumcised because of such persuasion and desire, and with this design, Christ 
assuredly profited him nothing, as the apostle elsewhere expressly affirms, “If righteousness come by the 
law, Christ is dead in vain. The same is affirmed in words which you have quoted: “Christ is become of no 


effect to you, whosoever of you is justified by the law; ye are fallen from grace.” His rebuke, therefore, 
was addressed to those who believed that they were to be justified by the law,—not to those who, knowing 
well the design with which the legal ceremonies were instituted as foreshadowing truth, and the time for 
which they were destined to be in force, observed them in order to honour Him who appointed them at 
first. Wherefore also he says elsewhere, “If ye be led of the Spirit, ye are not under the law,”—a passage 
from which you infer, that evidently “he has not the Holy Spirit who submits to the Law, not, as our fathers 
affirmed the apostles to have done, feignedly under the promptings of a wise discretion, but’”—as I 
suppose to have been the case—”sincerely.” 


20. It seems to me important to ascertain precisely what is that submission to the law which the apostle 
here condemns; for I do not think that he speaks here of circumcision merely, or of the sacrifices then 
offered by our fathers, but now not offered by Christians, and other observances of the same nature. I 
rather hold that he includes also that precept of the law, “Thou shalt not covet,” which we confess that 
Christians are unquestionably bound to obey, and which we find most fully proclaimed by the light which 
the Gospel has shed upon it. “The law,” he says, “is holy, and the commandment holy, and just, and good;” 
and then adds, “Was, then, that which is good made death unto me? God forbid.” “But sin, that it might 
appear sin, wrought death in me by that which is good; that sin, by the commandment, might become 
exceeding sinful.” As he says here, “that sin by the commandment might become exceeding sinful,” so 
elsewhere, “The law entered that the offence might abound; but where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound.” Again, in another place, after affirming, when speaking of the dispensation of grace, that 
grace alone justifies, he asks, “Wherefore then serveth the law?” and answers immediately, “It was added 
because of transgressions, until the Seed should come to whom the promises were made.” The persons, 
therefore, whose submission to the law the apostle here pronounces to be the cause of their own 
condemnation, are those whom the law brings in guilty, as not fulfilling its requirements, and who, not 
understanding the efficacy of free grace, rely with self-satisfied presumption on their own strength to 
enable them to keep the law of God; for “love is the fulfilling of the law.” Now “the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts,” not by our own power, but “by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.” The 
satisfactory discussion of this, however, would require too long a digression, if not a separate volume. If, 
then, that precept of the law, “Thou shalt not covet,” holds under it as guilty the man whose human 
weakness is not assisted by the grace of God, and instead of acquitting the sinner, condemns him as a 
transgressor, how much more was it impossible for those ordinances which were merely typical, 
circumcision and the rest, which were destined to be abolished when the revelation of grace became more 
widely known, to be the means of justifying any man! Nevertheless they were not on this ground to be 
immediately shunned with abhorrence, like the diabolical impieties of heathenism, from the first 
beginning of the revelation of the grace which had been by these shadows prefigured; but to be for a little 
while tolerated, especially among those who joined the Christian Church from that nation to whom these 
ordinances had been given. When, however, they had been, as it were, honourably buried, they were 
thenceforward to be finally abandoned by all Christians. 


21. Now, as to the words which you use, “non dispensative, ut nostri voluere majores,”—”not in a way 
justifiable by expediency, the ground on which our fathers were disposed to explain the conduct of the 
apostles,”—pray what do these words mean? Surely nothing else than that which I call “officiosum 
mendacium,” the liberty granted by expediency being equivalent to a call of duty to utter a falsehood with 
pious intention. I at least can see no other explanation, unless, of course, the mere addition of the words 
“permitted by expediency” be enough to make a lie cease to be a lie; and if this be absurd, why do you not 
openly say that a lie spoken in the way of duty is to be defended? Perhaps the name offends you, because 
the word “officium” is not common in ecclesiastical books; but this did not deter our Ambrose from its 
use, for he has chosen the title “De Officiis” for some of his books that are full of useful rules. Do you 
mean to say, that whoever utters a lie from a sense of duty is to be blamed, and whoever does the same on 
the ground of expediency is to be approved? I beseech you, consider that the man who thinks this may lie 
whenever he thinks fit, because this involves the whole important question whether to say what is false be 
at any time the duty of a good man, especially of a Christian man, to whom it has been said, “Let your yea 
be yea, and your nay, nay, lest ye fall into condemnation,” and who believes the Psalmist’s word, “Thou 
wilt destroy all them that speak lies.” 


22. This, however, is, as I have said, another and a weighty question; I leave him who is of this opinion to 
judge for himself the circumstances in which he is at liberty to utter a lie: provided, however, that it be 
most assuredly believed and maintained that this way of lying is far removed from the authors who were 
employed to write holy writings, especially the canonical Scriptures; lest those who are the stewards of 
Christ, of whom it is said, “It is required in stewards, that a man be found faithful,” should seem to have 
proved their fidelity by learning as an important lesson to speak what is false when this is expedient for 
the truth’s sake, although the word fidelity itself, in the Latin tongue, is said to signify originally a real 
correspondence between what is said and what is done. Now, where that which is spoken is actually done, 
there is assuredly no room for falsehood. Paul therefore, as a “faithful steward” doubtless is to be 
regarded as approving his fidelity in his writings; for he was a steward of truth, not of falsehood. 
Therefore he wrote the truth when he wrote that he had seen Peter walking not uprightly, according to 
the truth of the gospel, and that he had withstood him to the face because he was compelling the Gentiles 
to live as the Jews did. And Peter himself received, with the holy and loving humility which became him, 
the rebuke which Paul, in the interests of truth, and with the boldness of love, administered. Therein Peter 


left to those that came after him an example, that, if at any time they deviated from the right path, they 
should not think it beneath them to accept correction from those who were their juniors,—an example 
more rare, and requiring greater piety, than that which Paul’s conduct on the same occasion left us, that 
those who are younger should have courage even to withstand their seniors if the defence of evangelical 
truth required it, yet in such a way as to preserve unbroken brotherly love. For while it is better for one to 
succeed in perfectly keeping the right path, it is a thing much more worthy of admiration and praise to 
receive admonition meekly, than to admonish a transgressor boldly. On that occasion, therefore, Paul was 
to be praised for upright courage, Peter was to be praised for holy humility; and so far as my judgment 
enables me to form an opinion, this ought rather to have been asserted in answer to the calumnies of 
Porphyry, than further occasion given to him for finding fault, by putting it in his power to bring against 
Christians this much more damaging accusation, that either in writing their letters or in complying with 
the ordinances of God they practised deceit. 


CHAP III 


23. You call upon me to bring forward the name of even one whose opinion I have followed in this matter, 
and at the same time you have quoted the names of many who have held before you the opinion which you 
defend. You also say that if I censure you for an error in this, you beg to be allowed to remain in error in 
company with such great men. I have not read their writings; but although they are only six or seven in 
all, you have yourself impugned the authority of four of them. For as to the Laodicean author, whose name 
you do not give, you say that he has lately forsaken the Church; Alexander you describe as a heretic of old 
standing; and as to Origen and Didymus, I read in some of your more recent works, censure passed on 
their opinions, and that in no measured terms, nor in regard to insignificant questions, although formerly 
you gave Origen marvellous praise. I suppose, therefore, that you would not even yourself be contented to 
be in error with these men; although the language which I refer to is equivalent to an assertion that in 
this matter they have not erred. For who is there that would consent to be knowingly mistaken, with 
whatever company he might share his errors? Three of the seven therefore alone remain, Eusebius of 
Emesa, Theodorus of Heraclea, and John, whom you afterwards mention, who formerly presided as pontiff 
over the Church of Constantinople. 


24. However, if you inquire or recall to memory the opinion of our Ambrose, and also of our Cyprian, on 
the point in question, you will perhaps find that I also have not been without some whose footsteps I 
follow in that which I have maintained. At the same time, as I have said already, it is to the canonical 
Scriptures alone that I am bound to yield such implicit subjection as to follow their teaching, without 
admitting the slightest suspicion that in them any mistake or any statement intended to mislead could find 
a place. Wherefore, when I look round for a third name that I may oppose three on my side to your three, I 
might indeed easily find one, I believe, if my reading had been extensive; but one occurs to me whose 
name is as good as all these others, nay, of greater authority—I mean the Apostle Paul himself. To him I 
betake myself; to himself I appeal from the verdict of all those commentators on his writings who advance 
an opinion different from mine. I interrogate him, and demand from himself to know whether he wrote 
what was true, or under some plea of expediency wrote what he knew to be false, when he wrote that he 
saw Peter not walking uprightly, according to the truth of the gospel, and withstood him to his face 
because by that dissimulation he was compelling the Gentiles to live after the manner of the Jews. And I 
hear him in reply proclaiming with a solemn oath in an earlier part of the epistle, where he began this 
narration, “The things that I write unto you, behold, before God, I lie not.” 


25. Let those who think otherwise, however great their names, excuse my differing from them. The 
testimony of so great an apostle using, in his own writings, an oath as a confirmation of their truth, is of 
more weight with me than the opinion of any man, however learned, who is discussing the writings of 
another. Nor am I afraid lest men should say that, in vindicating Paul from the charge of pretending to 
conform to the errors of Jewish prejudice, I affirm him to have actually so conformed. For as, on the one 
hand, he was not guilty of pretending conformity to error when, with the liberty of an apostle, such as was 
suitable to that period of transition, he did, by practising those ancient holy ordinances, when it was 
necessary to declare their original excellence as appointed not by the wiles of Satan to deceive men, but 
by the wisdom of God for the purpose of typically foretelling things to come; so, on the other hand, he was 
not guilty of real conformity to the errors of Judaism, seeing that he not only knew, but also preached 
constantly and vehemently, that those were in error who thought that these ceremonies were to be 
imposed upon the Gentile converts, or were necessary to the justification of any who believed. 


26. Moreover, as to my saying that to the Jews he became as a Jew, and to the Gentiles as a Gentile, not 
with the subtlety of intentional deceit, but with the compassion of pitying love, it seems to me that you 
have not sufficiently considered my meaning in the words; or rather, perhaps, I have not succeeded in 
making it plain. For I did not mean by this that I supposed him to have practised in either case a feigned 
conformity; but I said it because his conformity was sincere, not less in the things in which he became to 
the Jews as a Jew, than in those in which he became to the Gentiles as a Gentile,—a parallel which you 
yourself suggested, and by which I thankfully acknowledge that you have materially assisted my 
argument. For when I had in my letter asked you to explain how it could be supposed that Paul’s 
becoming to the Jews as a Jew involved the supposition that he must have acted deceitfully in conforming 
to the Jewish observances, seeing that no such deceptive conformity to heathen customs was involved in 


his becoming as a Gentile to the Gentiles; your answer was, that his becoming to the Gentiles as a Gentile 
meant no more than his receiving the uncircumcised, and permitting the free use of those meats which 
were pronounced unclean by Jewish law. If, then, when I ask whether in this also he practised 
dissimulation, such an idea is repudiated as palpably most absurd and false: it is an obvious inference, 
that in his performing those things in which he became as a Jew to the Jews, he was using a wise liberty, 
not yielding to a degrading compulsion, nor doing what would be still more unworthy of him, viz. stooping 
from integrity to fraud out of a regard to expediency. 


27. For to believers, and to those who know the truth, as the apostle testifies (unless here too, perhaps, he 
is deceiving his readers), “every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received with 
thanksgiving.” Therefore to Paul himself, not only as a man, but as a steward eminently faithful, not only 
as knowing, but also as a teacher of the truth, every creature of God which is used for food was not 
feignedly but truly good. If, then, to the Gentiles he became as a Gentile, by holding and teaching the 
truth concerning meats and circumcision although he feigned no conformity to the rites and ceremonies of 
the Gentiles, why say that it was impossible for him to become as a Jew to the Jews, unless he practised 
dissimulation in performing the rites of their religion? Why did he maintain the true faithfulness of a 
steward towards the wild olive branch that was engrafted, and yet hold up a strange veil of dissimulation, 
on the plea of expediency, before those who were the natural and original branches of the olive tree? Why 
was it that, in becoming as a Gentile to the Gentiles, his teaching and his conduct are in harmony with his 
real sentiments; but that, in becoming as a Jew to the Jews, he shuts up one thing in his heart, and 
declares something wholly different in his words, deeds, and writings? But far be it from us to entertain 
such thoughts of him. To both Jews and Gentiles he owed “charity out of a pure heart, and of a good 
conscience, and of faith unfeigned;” and therefore he became all things to all men, that he might gain all, 
not with the subtlety of a deceiver, but with the love of one filled with compassion; that is to say, not by 
pretending himself to do all the evil things which other men did, but by using the utmost pains to minister 
with all compassion the remedies required by the evils under which other men laboured, as if their case 
had been his own. 


28. When, therefore, he did not refuse to practise some of these Old Testament observances, he was not 
led by his compassion for Jews to feign this conformity, but unquestionably was acting sincerely; and by 
this course of action declaring his respect for those things which in the former dispensation had been for 
a time enjoined by God, he distinguished between them and the impious rites of heathenism. At that time, 
moreover, not with the subtlety of a deceiver, but with the love of one moved by compassion, he became to 
the Jews as a Jew, when, seeing them to be in error, which either made them unwilling to believe in Christ, 
or made them think that by these old sacrifices and ceremonial observances they could be cleansed from 
sin and made partakers of salvation, he desired so to deliver them from that error as if he saw not them, 
but himself, entangled in it; thus truly loving his neighbour as himself, and doing to others as he would 
have others do to him if he required their help,—a duty to the statement of which our Lord added these 
words, “This is the law and the prophets.” 


29. This compassionate affection Paul recommends in the same Epistle to the Galatians, saying: “If a man 
be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of meekness; considering 
thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” See whether he has not said, “Make thyself as he is, that thou mayest 
gain him.” Not, indeed, that one should commit or pretend to have committed the same fault as the one 
who has been overtaken, but that in the fault of that other he should consider what might happen to 
himself, and so compassionately render assistance to that other, as he would wish that other to do to him 
if the case were his; that is, not with the subtlety of a deceiver, but with the love of one filled with 
compassion. Thus, whatever the error or fault in which Jew or Gentile or any man was found by Paul, to all 
men he became all things,—not by feigning what was not true, but by feeling, because the case might 
have been his own, the compassion of one who put himself in the other’s place,—that he might gain all. 


CHAP. IV 


30. I beseech you to look, if you please, for a little into your own heart,—I mean, into your own heart as it 
stands affected towards myself,—and recall, or if you have it in writing beside you, read again, your own 
words in that letter (only too brief) which you sent to me by Cyprian our brother, now my colleague. Read 
with what sincere brotherly and loving earnestness you have added to a serious complaint of what I had 
done to you these words: “In this friendship is wounded, and the laws of brotherly union are set at nought. 
Let not the world see us quarrelling like children, and giving material for angry contention between those 
who may become our respective supporters or adversaries.” These words I perceive to be spoken by you 
from the heart, and from a heart kindly seeking to give me good advice. Then you add, what would have 
been obvious to me even without your stating it: “I write what I have now written, because I desire to 
cherish towards you pure and Christian love, and not to hide in my heart anything which does not agree 
with the utterance of my lips.” O pious man, beloved by me, as God who seeth my soul is witness, with a 
true heart I believe your statement; and just as I do not question the sincerity of the profession which you 
have thus made in a letter to me, so do I by all means believe the Apostle Paul when he makes the very 
same profession in his letter, addressed not to any one individual, but to Jews and Greeks, and all those 
Gentiles who were his children in the gospel, for whose spiritual birth he travailed, and after them to so 
many thousands of believers in Christ, for whose sake that letter has been preserved. I believe, I say, that 


he did not “hide in his heart anything which did not agree with the utterance of his lips.” 


31. You have indeed yourself done towards me this very thing,—becoming to me as I am,—”not with the 
subtlety of deception, but with the love of compassion,” when you thought that it behoved you to take as 
much pains to prevent me from being left in a mistake, in which you believed me to be, as you would have 
wished another to take for your deliverance if the case had been your own. Wherefore, gratefully 
acknowledging this evidence of your goodwill towards me, I also claim that you also be not displeased 
with me, if, when anything in your treatises disquieted me, I acquainted you with my distress, desiring the 
same course to be followed by all towards me as I have followed towards you, that whatever they think 
worthy of censure in my writings, they would neither flatter me with deceitful commendation nor blame 
me before others for that of which they are silent towards myself; thereby, as it seems to me, more 
seriously “wounding friendship and setting at nought the laws of brotherly union.” For I would hesitate to 
give the name of Christian to those friendships in which the common proverb, “Flattery makes friends, 
and truth makes enemies,” is of more authority than the scriptural proverb, “Faithful are the wounds of a 
friend, but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful.” 


32. Wherefore let us rather do our utmost to set before our beloved friends, who most cordially wish us 
well in our labours, such an example that they may know that it is possible for the most intimate friends to 
differ so much in opinion, that the views of the one may be contradicted by the other without any 
diminution of their mutual affection, and without hatred being kindled by that truth which is due to 
genuine friendship, whether the contradiction be in itself in accordance with truth, or at least, whatever 
its intrinsic value is, be spoken from a sincere heart by one who is resolved not “to hide in his heart 
anything which does not agree with the utterance of his lips.” Let therefore our brethren, your friends, of 
whom you bear testimony that they are vessels of Christ, believe me when I say that it was wholly against 
my will that my letter came into the hands of many others before it reached your own, and that my heart 
is filled with no small sorrow for this mistake. How it happened would take long to tell, and this is now, if I 
am not mistaken, unnecessary; since, if my word is to be taken at all in regard to this, it suffices for me to 
say that it was not done by me with the sinister intention which is supposed by some, and that it was not 
by my wish, or arrangement, or consent, or design that this has taken place. If they do not believe this, 
which I affirm in the sight of God, I can do no more to satisfy them. Far be it, however, from me to believe 
that they made this suggestion to your Holiness with the malicious desire to kindle enmity between you 
and me, from which may God in His mercy defend us! Doubtless, without any intention of doing me 
wrong, they readily suspected me, as a man, to be capable of failings common to human nature. For it is 
right for me to believe this concerning them, if they be vessels of Christ appointed not to dishonour, but to 
honour, and made meet by God for every good work in His great house. If, however, this my solemn 
protestation come to their knowledge, and they still persist in the same opinion of my conduct, you will 
yourself see that in this they will do wrong. 


33. As to my having written that I had never sent to Rome a book against you, I wrote this because, in the 
first place, I did not regard the name “book” as applicable to my letter, and therefore was under the 
impression that you had heard of something else entirely different from it; in the second place, I had not 
sent the letter in question to Rome, but to you; and in the third place, I did not consider it to be against 
you, because I knew that I had been prompted by the sincerity of friendship, which should give liberty for 
the exchange of suggestions and corrections between us. Leaving out of sight for a little while your 
friends of whom I have spoken, I implore yourself, by the grace whereby we have been redeemed, not to 
suppose that I have been guilty of artful flattery in anything which I have said in my letters concerning the 
good gifts which have been by the Lord’s goodness bestowed on you. If, however, I have in anything 
wronged you, forgive me. As to that incident in the life of some forgotten bard, which, with perhaps more 
pedantry than good taste, I quoted from classic literature, I beg you not to carry the application of it to 
yourself further than my words warranted for I immediately added: “I do not say this in order that you 
may recover the faculty of spiritual sight—far be it from me to say that you have lost it!—but that, having 
eyes both clear and quick in discernment, you may turn them to this matter.” I thought a reference to that 
incident suitable exclusively in connection with the palinodia, in which we ought all to imitate Stesichorus 
if we have written anything which it becomes our duty to correct in a writing of later date, and not at all 
in connection with the blindness of Stesichorus, which I neither ascribed to your mind, nor feared as likely 
to befall you. And again, I beseech you to correct boldly whatever you see needful to censure in my 
writings. For although, so far as the titles of honour which prevail in the Church are concerned, a bishop’s 
rank is above that of a presbyter, nevertheless in many things Augustin is in inferior to Jerome; albeit 
correction is not to be refused nor despised, even when it comes from one who in all respects may be an 
inferior. 


CHAP. V 


34. As to your translation, you have now convinced me of the benefits to be secured by your proposal to 
translate the Scriptures from the original Hebrew, in order that you may bring to light those things which 
have been either omitted or perverted by the Jews. But I beg you to be so good as state by what Jews this 
has been done, whether by those who before the Lord’s advent translated the Old Testament—and if so, 
by what one or more of them—or by the Jews of later times, who may be supposed to have mutilated or 
corrupted the Greek Mss., in order to prevent themselves from being unable to answer the evidence given 


by these concerning the Christian faith. I cannot find any reason which should have prompted the earlier 
Jewish translators to such unfaithfulness. I beg of you, moreover, to send us your translation of the 
Septuagint, which I did not know that you had published. I am also longing to read that book of yours 
which you named De optimo genere interpretandi, and to know from it how to adjust the balance between 
the product of the translator’s acquaintance with the original language, and the conjectures of those who 
are able commentators on the Scripture, who, notwithstanding their common loyalty to the one true faith, 
must often bring forward various opinions on account of the obscurity of many passages; although this 
difference of interpretation by no means involves departure from the unity of the faith; just as one 
commentator may himself give, in harmony with the faith which he holds, two different interpretations of 
the same passage, because the obscurity of the passage makes both equally admissible. 


35. I desire, moreover, your translation of the Septuagint, in order that we may be delivered, so far as is 
possible, from the consequences of the notable incompetency of those who, whether qualified or not, have 
attempted a Latin translation; and in order that those who think that I look with jealousy on your useful 
labours, may at length, if it be possible, perceive that my only reason for objecting to the public reading of 
your translation from the Hebrew in our churches was, lest, bringing forward anything which was, as it 
were, new and opposed to the authority of the Septuagint version, we should trouble by serious cause of 
offence the flocks of Christ, whose ears and hearts have become accustomed to listen to that version to 
which the seal of approbation was given by the apostles themselves. Wherefore, as to that shrub in the 
book of Jonah, if in the Hebrew it is neither “gourd” nor “ivy,” but something else which stands erect, 
supported by its own stem without other props, I would prefer to call it “gourd” in all our Latin versions; 
for I do not think that the Seventy would have rendered it thus at random, had they not known that the 
plant was something like a gourd. 


36. I think I have now given a sufficient answer (perhaps more than sufficient) to your three letters; of 
which I received two by Cyprian, and one by Firmus. In replying, send whatever you think likely to be of 
use in instructing me and others. And I shall take more care, as the Lord may help me, that any letter 
which I may write to you shall reach yourself before it falls into the hand of any other, by whom its 
contents may be published abroad; for I confess that I would not like any letter of yours to me to meet 
with the fate of which you justly complain as having befallen my letter to you. Let us, however, resolve to 
maintain between ourselves the liberty as well as the love of friends; so that in the letters which we 
exchange, neither of us shall be restrained from frankly stating to the other whatever seems to him open 
to correction, provided always that this be done in the spirit which does not, as inconsistent with brotherly 
love, displease God. If, however, you do not think that this can be done between us without endangering 
that brotherly love, let us not do it: for the love which I should like to see maintained between us is 
assuredly the greater love which would make this mutual freedom possible; but the smaller measure of it 
is better than none at all. 


LETTER LXXXIII 
(A.D. 405.) 


To My Lord Alypius Most Blessed, My Brother and Colleague, Beloved and Longed for With Sincere 
Veneration, and to the Brethren that are with Him, Augustin and the Brethren with Him Send Greeting in 
the Lord. 


1. The sorrow of the members of the Church at Thiave prevents my heart from having any rest until I hear 
that they have been brought again to be of the same mind towards you as they formerly were; which must 
be accomplished without delay. For if the apostle was concerned about one individual, “lest perhaps such 
an one should be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow,” adding in the same context the words, “lest Satan 
should get an advantage of us, for we are not ignorant of his devices,” how much more does it become us 
to act with caution, lest we cause similar grief to a whole flock, and especially one composed of persons 
who have lately been reconciled to the Catholic Church, and whom I can upon no account forsake! As, 
however, the short time at our disposal did not permit us so to take counsel together as to arrive at a 
mature and satisfactory decision, may it please your Holiness to accept in this letter the finding which 
commended itself most to me when I had long reflected upon the matter since we parted; and if you 
approve of it, let the enclosed letter, which I have written to them in the name of both of us, be sent to 
them without delay. 


2. You proposed that they should have the one half [of the property left by Honoratus], and that the other 
half should be made up to them by me from such resources as might be at my disposal. I think, however, 
that if the whole property had been taken from them, men might reasonably have said that we had taken 
the great pains in this matter which we have done, for the sake of justice, not for pecuniary advantage. 
But when we concede to them one half, and in that way settle with them by a compromise, it will be 
manifest that our anxiety has been only about the money; and you see what harm must follow from this. 
For, on the one hand, we shall be regarded by them as having taken away one half of a property to which 
we had no claim; and, on the other hand, they will be regarded by us as dishonourably and unjustly 
consenting to accept aid from one half of a property of which the whole belonged to the poor. For your 
remark, “We must beware lest, in our efforts to obtain a right adjustment of a difficult question, we cause 


more serious wounds,” applies with no less force if the half be conceded to them. For those whose turning 
from the world to monastic life we desire to secure, will, for the sake of this half of their private estates, 
be disposed to find some excuse for putting off the sale of these, in order that their case may be dealt with 
according to this precedent. Moreover, would it not be strange, if, in a question like this, where much may 
be said on both sides, a whole community should, through our not avoiding the appearance of evil, be 
offended by the impression that their bishops, whom they hold in high esteem, are smitten with sordid 
avarice? 


3. For when any one is turned to adopt the life of a monk, if he is adopting it with a true heart, he does not 
think of that which I have just mentioned, especially if he be admonished of the sinfulness of such 
conduct. But if he be a deceiver, and is seeking “his own things, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s,” 
he has not charity; and without this, what does it profit him, “though he bestow all his goods to feed the 
poor, and though he give his body to be burned”? Moreover, as we agreed when conversing together, this 
may be henceforth avoided, and an arrangement made with each individual who is disposed to enter a 
monastery, if he cannot be admitted to the society of the brethren before he has relieved himself of all 
these encumbrances, and comes as one at leisure from all business, because the property which belonged 
to him has ceased to be his. But there is no other way in which this spiritual death of weak brethren, and 
grievous obstacle to the salvation of those for whose reconciliation with the Catholic Church we so 
earnestly labour, can be avoided, than by our giving them most clearly to understand that we are by no 
means anxious about money in such cases as this. And this they cannot be made to understand, unless we 
leave to their use the estate which they always supposed to belong to their late presbyter; because, even if 
it was not his, they ought to have known this from the beginning. 


4. It seems to me, therefore, that in matters of this kind, the rule which ought to hold is, that whatever 
belonged, according to the ordinary civil laws regarding property, to him who is an ordained clergyman in 
any place, belongs after his death to the Church over which he was ordained. Now, by civil law, the 
property in question belonged to the presbyter Honoratus; so that not only on account of his being 
ordained elsewhere, but even had he remained in the monastery of Thagaste, if he had died without 
having either sold his estate or handed it over by express deed of gift to any one, the right of succession 
to it would belong only to his heirs: as brother AEmilianus inherited those thirty shillings left by the 
brother Privatus. This, therefore, behoved to be considered and provided for in time; but if no provision 
was made for it, we must, in the disposal of the estate, comply with the laws which have been appointed 
to regulate in civil society the holding or not holding of property; that we may, so far as is in our power, 
abstain not only from the reality, but also from all appearance of evil, and preserve that good name which 
is so necessary to our office as stewards. How truly this procedure has the appearance of evil, I beseech 
your wisdom to observe. For having heard of their sorrow, which we ourselves witnessed at Thiave, 
fearing lest, as frequently happens, I should myself be mistaken through partiality for my own opinion, I 
stated the facts of the case to our brother and colleague Samsucius, without telling him at the time my 
present view of the matter, but rather stating the view taken up by both of us when we were resisting 
their demands. He was exceedingly shocked, and wondered that we had entertained such a view; being 
moved by nothing else but the ugly appearance of the transaction, as one wholly unworthy not only of us, 
but of any man. 


5. Wherefore I implore you to subscribe and transmit without delay the letter which I have written to 
them in name of both of us. And even if, perchance, you discern the other course to be a just one in the 
matter, let not these brethren who are weak be compelled to learn now what I myself cannot understand; 
rather let this word of the Lord be remembered in dealing with them: “I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now.” For He Himself, out of condescension to such weakness, said on 
another occasion (it was in reference to the payment of tribute), “Then are the children free; 
notwithstanding lest we offend them,” etc.; and sent Peter to pay the didrachmae which were then 
exacted. For He knew another law according to which he was not bound to make any such payment; but 
He made the payment which was imposed upon Him by that law according to which, as I have said, 
succession to the estate of Honoratus behoved to be regulated, if he died before either giving away or 
selling his property. Nay, even in regard to the law of the Church, Paul showed forbearance towards the 
weak, and did not insist upon his receiving the money due to him, although fully persuaded in his 
conscience that he might with perfect justice insist upon it; waiving his claim, however, only because he 
thereby avoided a suspicion of his motives which would mar the sweet savour of Christ among them, and 
abstained from the appearance of evil in a region in which he knew that this was his duty, and probably 
even before he had known by experience the sorrow which it would occasion. Let us now, though we are 
somewhat behind-hand, and have been admonished by experience, correct that which we ought to have 
foreseen. 


6. I remember that you proposed when we parted that the brethren at Thagaste should hold me 
responsible to make up the half of the sum claimed; let me say in conclusion, that as I fear everything 
which may make my attempt unsuccessful, if you clearly perceive that proposal to be a just one, I do not 
refuse to comply with it on this condition, however, that I am to pay the amount only when I have it in my 
power, i.e. when something so considerable falls to our monastery at Hippo that this can be done without 
unduly straitening us,—the amount remaining after the subtraction of so large a sum being still such as to 
provide for our monastery here an equal share in proportion to the number of resident brethren. 


LETTER LXXXxIV 


(A.D. 405.) 


To My Lord Novatus, Most Blessed, My Brother and Partner in the Priestly Office, Esteemed and Longed 
For, and to the Brethren Who are with Him, Augustin and the Brethren with Him Send Greeting in the 
Lord. 


1. I myself feel how hard-hearted I must appear to you, and I can scarcely excuse to myself my conduct in 
not consenting to send to your Holiness my son the deacon Lucillus, your own brother. But when your own 
time comes to surrender to the claims of Churches in remote places some of those whom you have 
educated, and who are most dear and sweet to you, then, and not till then, will you know the pangs of 
longing which pierce me through and through for some who, once united to me in the strongest and most 
pleasing intimacy, are no more beside me. Let me submit to your thoughts the case of one who is far away. 
However strong be the bond of kindred between brothers, it does not surpass the bond by which my 
brother Severus and I are united to each other, and yet you know how rarely I have the happiness of 
seeing him. And this has been caused neither by his wish nor by mine, but because of our giving to the 
claims of our mother the Church precedency above the claims of this present world, out of regard to that 
coming eternity in which we shall dwell together and part no more. How much more reasonable, 
therefore, is it for you to submit for the sake of the Church’s welfare to the absence of that brother, with 
whom you have not shared the food which the Lord our Shepherd provides for nearly so long a period as I 
did with my most amiable fellow-townsman Severus, who now only with an effort and at long intervals 
converses with me by means of brief letters,—letters, moreover, which are for the most part burdened 
with the cares and affairs of other men, instead of bearing to me any reminiscence of those green 
pastures in which we were wont to lie down under Christ’s loving care! 


5. You will perhaps reply, “What then? May not my brother be of service to the Church here also? Is it for 
any other end than usefulness to the Church that I desire to have him with me?” Truly, if his being beside 
you seemed to me to be as important for the gathering in or ruling of the Lord’s flock as his presence here 
is for these ends, every one might justly blame me for being not merely hard-hearted, but unjust. But 
since he is conversant with the Punic language, through want of which the preaching of the gospel is 
greatly hindered in these parts, whereas the use of that language is general with you, do you think that 
we would be doing our duty in consulting for the welfare of the Lord’s flocks, if we were to send this 
talent to a place where it is not specially needful, and remove it from this region, where we thirst for it 
with such parched spirits? Forgive me, therefore, when I do, not only against your will, but also against 
my own feeling, what the care of the burden imposed upon me compels me to do. The Lord, to whom you 
have given your heart, will grant you such aid in your labours that you shall be recompensed for this 
kindness; for we acknowledge that you have with a good grace rather than of necessity conceded the 
deacon Lucillus to the burning thirst of the regions in which our lot is cast. For you will do me no small 
favour if you do not burden me with any further request upon this subject, lest I should have occasion to 
appear anything more than somewhat hard-hearted to you, whom I revere for your holy benignity of 
disposition. 


LETTER LXXXV 


(A.D. 405.) 


To My Lord Paulus, Most Beloved, My Brother and Colleague in the Priesthood, Whose Highest Welfare is 
Sought by All My Prayers, Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. You would not call me so inexorable if you did not think me also a dissembler. For what else do you 
believe concerning my spirit, if I am to judge by what you have written, than that I cherish towards you 
dislike and antipathy which merit blame and detestation; as if in a matter about which, there could be but 
one opinion I was not careful lest, while warning others, I myself should deserve reproof, or were wishing 
to cast the mote out of your eye while retaining and fostering the beam in my own? It is by no means as 
you suppose. Behold! I repeat this, and call God to witness, that if you were only to desire for yourself 
what I desire on your behalf, you would now be living in Christ free from all disquietude, and would make 
the whole Church rejoice in glory brought by you to His name. Observe, I pray you, that I have addressed 
you not only as my brother, but also as my colleague. For it cannot be that any bishop whatsoever of the 
Catholic Church should cease to be my colleague, so long as he has not been condemned by any 
ecclesiastical tribunal. As to my refusing to hold communion with you, the only reason for this is that I 
cannot flatter you. For inasmuch as I have begotten you in Christ, I am under very special obligation to 
render to you the salutary severity of love in faithful admonition and reproof. It is true that I rejoice in the 
numbers who have been, by God’s blessing on your work, gathered into the Catholic Church; but this does 
not make me less bound to weep that a greater number are being by you scattered from the Church. For 
you have so wounded the Church of Hippo, that unless the Lord make you disengage yourself from all 
secular cares and burdens, and recall you to the manner of living and deportment which become the true 
bishop, the wound may soon be beyond remedy. 


2. Seeing, however, that you continue to involve yourself more and more deeply in these affairs, and have, 


notwithstanding your vow of renunciation, entangled yourself again with the things which you had 
solemnly laid aside,—a step which could not be justified even by the laws of ordinary human affairs; 
seeing also that you are reported to be living in a style of extravagance which cannot be maintained by 
the slender income of your church,—why do you insist upon communion with me, while you refuse to hear 
my rebuke of your faults? Is it that men whose complaints I cannot bear, may justly blame me for 
whatever you do? You are, moreover, mistaken in suspecting that those who find fault with you are 
persons who have always been against you even in your earlier life. It is not so: and you have no reason to 
be surprised that many things escape your observation. But even were this the case, it is your duty to 
secure that they find nothing in your conduct which they might reasonably blame, and for which they 
might bring reproach against the Church. Perhaps you think that my reason for saying these things is, 
that I have not accepted what you urged in your defence. Nay, rather my reason is, that if I were to say 
nothing regarding these things, I would be guilty of that for which I could urge nothing in my defence 
before God. I know your abilities; but even a man of dull mind is kept from disquietude if he sets his 
affections on heavenly things, whereas a man of acute mind has this gift in vain if he set his affections on 
earthly things. The office of a bishop is not designed to enable one to spend a life of vanity. The Lord God, 
who has closed against you all the ways by which you were disposed to make Him minister to your gain, in 
order that He may guide you, if you but understand Him, into that way, with a view to the pursuit of which 
that holy responsibility was laid upon you, will Himself teach you what I now say. 


LETTER LXXXxVI 


(A.D. 405.) 


To My Noble Lord Caecilianus, My Son Truly and Justly Honourable and Esteemed in the Love of Christ, 
Augustin, Bishop, Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


The renown of your administration and the fame of your virtues, as well as the praiseworthy zeal and 
faithful sincerity of your Christian piety,—gifts of God which make you rejoice in Him from whom they 
came, and from whom you hope to receive yet greater things,—have moved me to acquaint your 
Excellency by this letter with the cares which agitate my mind. As our joy is great that throughout the rest 
of Africa you have taken measures with remarkable success on behalf of Catholic unity, our sorrow is 
proportionately great because the district of Hippo and the neighbouring regions on the borders of 
Numidia have not enjoyed the benefit of the vigour with which as a magistrate you have enforced your 
proclamation, my noble lord, and my son truly and justly honourable and esteemed in the love of Christ. 
Lest this should be regarded rather as due to the neglect of duty by me who bear the burden of the 
episcopal office at Hippo, I have considered myself bound to mention it to your Excellency. If you 
condescend to acquaint yourself with the extremities to which the effrontery of the heretics has 
proceeded in the region of Hippo, as you may do by questioning my brethren and colleagues, who are able 
to furnish your Excellency with information, or the presbyter whom I have sent with this letter, 1 am sure 
you will so deal with this tumour of impious presumption, that it shall be healed by warning rather than 
painfully removed afterwards by punishment. 


LETTER LXXXVII 


(A.D. 405.) 
To His Brother Emeritus, Beloved and Longed For, Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. I know that it is not on the possession of good talents and a liberal education that the salvation of the 
soul depends; but when I hear of any one who is thus endowed holding a different view from that which 
truth imperatively insists upon on a point which admits of very easy examination, the more I wonder at 
such a man, the more I burn with desire to make his acquaintance, and to converse with him; or if that be 
impossible, I long to bring his mind and mine into contact by exchanging letters, which wing their flight 
even between places far apart. As I have heard that you are such a man as I have spoken of, I grieve that 
you should be severed and shut out from the Catholic Church, which is spread abroad throughout the 
whole world, as was foretold by the Holy Spirit. What your reason for this separation is I do not know. For 
it is not disputed that the party of Donatus is wholly unknown to a great part of the Roman world, not to 
speak of the barbarian nations (to whom also the apostle said that he was a debtor ) whose communion in 
the Christian faith is joined with ours, and that in fact they do not even know at all when or upon what 
account the dissension began. Now, unless you admit these Christians to be innocent of those crimes with 
which you charge the Christians of Africa, you must confess that all of you are defiled by participation in 
the wicked actions of all worthless characters, so long as they succeed (to put the matter mildly) in 
escaping detection among you. For you do occasionally expel a member from your communion, in which 
case his expulsion takes place only after he has committed the crime for which he merited expulsion. Is 
there not some intervening time during which he escapes detection before he is discovered, convicted, 
and condemned by you? I ask, therefore, whether he involved you in his defilement so long as he was not 
discovered by you? You answer, “By no means.” If, then, he were not to be discovered at all, he would in 
that case never involve you in his defilement; for it sometimes happens that the crimes committed by men 
come to light only after their death, yet this does not bring guilt upon those Christians who communicated 
with them while they were alive. Why, then, have you severed yourselves by so rash and profane schism 
from the communion of innumerable Eastern Churches, in which all that you truly or falsely affirm to have 
been done in Africa has been and still is utterly unknown? 


2. For it is quite another question whether or not there be truth in the assertions made by you. These 
assertions we disprove by documents much more worthy of credit than those which you bring forward, 
and we further find in your own documents more abundant proof of those positions which you assail. But 
this is, as I have said, another question altogether, to be taken up and discussed when necessary. 
Meanwhile, let your mind give special attention to this: that no one can be involved in the guilt of 
unknown crimes committed by persons unknown to him. Whence it is manifest that you have been guilty 
of impious schism in separating yourselves from the communion of the whole world, to which the things 
charged, whether truly or falsely, by you against some men in Africa, have been and still are wholly 
unknown; although this also should not be forgotten, that even when known and discovered, bad men do 
not harm the good who are in a Church, if either the power of restraining them from communion be 
wanting, or the interests of the Church’s peace forbid this to be done. For who were those who, according 
to the prophet Ezekiel, obtained the reward of being marked before the destruction of the wicked, and of 
escaping unhurt when they were destroyed, but those who sighed and cried for the sins and iniquities of 
the people of God which were done in the midst of them? Now who sighs and cries for that which is 
unknown to him? On the same principle, the Apostle Paul bears with false brethren. For it is not of 
persons unknown to him that he says, “All seek their own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s;” yet 
these persons he shows plainly to have been beside him. And to what class do the men belong who have 
chosen rather to burn incense to idols or surrender the divine books than to suffer death, if not to those 
who “seek their own, not the things of Jesus Christ”? 


3. I omit many proofs which I might give from Scripture, that I may not make this letter longer than is 
needful; and I leave many more things to be considered by yourself in the light of your own learning. But I 
beseech you mark this, which is quite enough to decide the whole question: If so many transgressors in 
the one nation, which was then the Church of God, did not make those who were associated with them to 
be guilty like themselves; if that multitude of false brethren did not make the Apostle Paul, who was a 
member of the same Church with them, a seeker not of the things of Jesus Christ, but of his own,—it is 
manifest that a man is not made wicked by the wickedness of any one with whom he goes to the altar of 
Christ, even though he be not unknown to him, provided only that he do not encourage him in his 
wickedness, but by a good conscience disallowing his conduct keep himself apart from him. It is therefore 
obvious that, to be art and part with a thief, one must either help him in the theft, or receive with 
approbation what he has stolen. This I say in order to remove out of the way endless and unnecessary 
questions concerning the conduct of men, which are wholly irrelevant when advanced against our 
position. 


4. If, however, you do not agree with what I have said, you involve the whole of your party in the reproach 
of being such men as Optatus was, while, notwithstanding your knowledge of his crimes, he was tolerated 
in communion with you; and far be it from me to say this of such a man as Emeritus, and of others of like 


integrity among you, who are, I am sure, wholly averse to such deeds as disgraced him. For we do not lay 
any charge against you but the one of schism, which by your obstinate persistence in it you have now 
made heresy. How great this crime is in the judgment of God Himself, you may see by reading what 
without doubt you have read ere now. You will find that Dathan and Abiram were swallowed up by an 
opening of the earth beneath them, and that all the others who had conspired with them were devoured 
by fire breaking forth in the midst of them. As a warning to men to shun this crime, the Lord God 
signalized its commission with this immediate punishment, that He might show what He reserves for the 
final recompense of persons guilty of a similar transgression, whom His great forbearance spares for a 
time. We do not, indeed, find fault with the reasons by which you excuse your tolerating Optatus among 
you. We do not blame you, because at the time when he was denounced for his furious conduct in the mad 
abuse of power, when he was impeached by the groans of all Africa,—groans in which you also shared, if 
you are what good report declares you to be,—a report which, God knows, I most willingly believe,—you 
forbore from excommunicating him, lest he should under such sentence draw away many with him, and 
rend your communion asunder with the frenzy of schism. But this is the thing which is itself an indictment 
against you at the bar of God, O brother Emeritus, that although you saw that the division of the party of 
Donators was so great an evil, that it was thought better that Optatus should be tolerated in your 
communion than that division should be introduced among you, you nevertheless perpetuate the evil 
which was wrought in the division of the Church of Christ by your forefathers. 


5. Here perhaps you will be disposed, under the exigencies of debate, to attempt to defend Optatus. Do 
not so, I beseech you; do not so, my brother: it would not become you; and if it would perchance be 
seemly for any one to do it (though, in fact, nothing is seemly which is wrong), it assuredly would be 
unseemly for Emeritus to defend Optatus. Perhaps you reply that it would as little become you to accuse 
him. Granted, by all means. Take, then, the course which lies between defending and accusing him. Say, 
“Every man shall bear his own burden;” “Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant?” If, then, 
notwithstanding the testimony of all Africa,—nay more, of all regions to which the name of Gildo was 
carried, for Optatus was not less notorious than he,—you have not dared to pronounce judgment 
concerning Optatus, lest you should rashly decide in regard to one unknown to you, is it, I ask, either 
possible or right for us, proceeding solely on your testimony, to pronounce sentence rashly upon persons 
whom we do not know? Is it not enough that you should charge them with things of which you have no 
certain knowledge, without our pronouncing them guilty of things of which we know as little as 
yourselves? For even though Optatus were in peril through the falsehood of detractors, you defend not 
him, but yourself, when you say, “I do not know what his character was.” How much more obvious, then, is 
it that the Eastern world knows nothing of the character of those Africans with whom, though much less 
known to you than Optatus, you find fault! Yet you are disjoined by scandalous schism from Churches in 
the East, the names of which you have and you read in the sacred books. If your most famous and most 
scandalously notorious Bishop of Thamugada was at that very time not known to his colleague, I shall not 
say in Caesarea, but in Sitifa, so close at hand, how was it possible for the Churches of Corinth, Ephesus, 
Colosse, Philippi, Thessalonica, Antioch, Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, and others which were founded in 
Christ by the apostles, to know the case of these African traditors, whoever they were; or how was it 
consistent with justice that they should be condemned by you for not knowing it? Yet with these Churches 
you hold no communion. You say they are not Christian, and you labour to rebaptize their members. What 
need I say? What complaint, what protest is necessary here? If I am addressing a right-hearted man, I 
know that with you I share the keenness of the indignation which I feel. For you doubtless see at once 
what I might say if I would. 


6. Perhaps, however, your forefathers formed of themselves a council, and placed the whole Christian 
world except themselves under sentence of excommunication. Have you come so to judge of things, as to 
affirm that the council of the followers of Maximianus who were cut off from you, as you were cut off from 
the Church, was of no authority against you, because their number was small compared with yours; and 
yet claim for your council an authority against the nations, which are the inheritance of Christ, and the 
ends of the earth, which are His possession? I wonder if the man who does not blush at such pretensions 
has any blood in his body. Write me, I beseech you, in reply to this letter; for I have heard from some, on 
whom I could not but rely, that you would write me an answer if I were to address a letter to you. Some 
time ago, moreover, I sent you a letter; but I do not know whether you received it or answered it, and 
perhaps your reply did not reach me. Now, however, I beg you not to refuse to answer this letter, and state 
what you think. But do not occupy yourself with other questions than the one which I have stated, for this 
is the leading point of a well-ordered discussion of the origin of the schism. 


7. The civil powers defend their conduct in persecuting schismatics by the rule which the apostle laid 
down: “Whoso resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God; and they that resist shall receive to 
themselves judgment. For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be 
afraid of the power? Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same: for he is the minister 
of God to thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the sword in vain: 
for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.” The whole question 
therefore is, whether schism be not an evil work, or whether you have not caused schism, so that your 
resistance of the powers that be is in a good cause and not in an evil work, whereby you would bring 
judgment on yourselves. Wherefore with infinite wisdom the Lord not merely said, “Blessed are they who 
are persecuted,” but added, “for righteousness’ sake.” I desire therefore to know from you, in the light of 


what I have said above, whether it be a work of righteousness to originate and perpetuate your state of 
separation from the Church. I desire also to know whether it be not rather a work of unrighteousness to 
condemn unheard the whole Christian world, either because it has not heard what you have heard, or 
because no proof has been furnished to it of charges which were rashly believed, or without sufficient 
evidence advanced by you, and to propose on this ground to baptize a second time the members of so 
many churches founded by the preaching and labours either of the Lord Himself while He was on earth, 
or of His apostles; and all this on the assumption that it is excusable for you either not to know the 
wickedness of your African colleagues who are living beside you, and are using the same sacraments with 
you, or even to tolerate their misdeeds when known, lest the party of Donatus should be divided, but that 
it is inexcusable for them, though they reside in most remote regions, to be ignorant of what you either 
know, or believe, or have heard, or imagine, concerning men in Africa. How great is the perversity of 
those who cling to their own unrighteousness, and yet find fault with the severity of the civil powers! 


8. You answer, perhaps, that Christians ought not to persecute even the wicked. Be it so; let us admit that 
they ought not: but is it lawful to lay this objection in the way of the powers which are ordained for this 
very purpose? Shall we erase the apostle’s words? Or do your Mss. not contain the words which I 
mentioned a little while ago? But you will say that we ought not to communicate with such persons. What 
then? Did you withdraw, some time ago, from communion with the deputy Flavianus, on the ground of his 
putting to death, in his administration of the laws, those whom he found guilty? Again, you will say that 
the Roman emperors are incited against you by us. Nay, rather blame yourselves for this, seeing that, as 
was long ago foretold in the promise concerning Christ, “Yea, all kings shall fall down before him,” they 
are now members of the Church; and you have dared to wound the Church by schism, and still presume to 
insist upon rebaptizing her members. Our brethren indeed demand help from the powers which are 
ordained, not to persecute you, but to protect themselves against the lawless acts of violence perpetrated 
by individuals of your party, which you yourselves, who refrain from such things, bewail and deplore; just 
as, before the Roman Empire became Christian, the Apostle Paul took measures to secure that the 
protection of armed Roman soldiers should be granted him against the Jews who had conspired to kill 
him. But these emperors, whatever the occasion of their becoming acquainted with the crime of your 
schism might be, frame against you such decrees as their zeal and their office demand. For they bear not 
the sword in vain; they are the ministers of God to execute wrath upon those that do evil. Finally, if some 
of our party transgress the bounds of Christian moderation in this matter, it displeases us; nevertheless, 
we do not on their account forsake the Catholic Church because we are unable to separate the wheat from 
the chaff before the final winnowing, especially since you yourselves have not forsaken the Donatist party 
on account of Optatus, when you had not courage to excommunicate him for his crimes. 


9. You say, however, “Why seek to have us joined to you, if we be thus stained with guilt?” I reply: Because 
you still live, and may, if you are willing, be restored. For when you join yourselves to us, i.e. to the Church 
of God, the heritage of Christ, who has the ends of the earth as his possession, you are restored so that 
you live in vital union with the Root. For the apostle says of the branches which were broken off: “God is 
able to graft them in again.” We exhort you to change, in so far as concerns your dissent from the Church; 
although, as to the sacraments which you had, we admit that they are holy, since they are the same in all. 
Wherefore we desire to see you changed from your obstinacy, that is, in order that you who have been cut 
off may be vitally united to the Root again. For the sacraments which you have not changed are approved 
by us as you have them; else, in our attempting to correct your sin, we should do impious wrong to those 
mysteries of Christ which have not been deprived of their worth by your unworthiness. For even Saul did 
not, with all his sins, destroy the efficacy of the anointing which he received; to which anointing David, 
that pious servant of God, showed so great respect. We therefore do not insist upon rebaptizing you, 
because we only wish to restore to you connection with the Root: the form of the branch which has been 
cut off we accept with approval, if it has not been changed; but the branch, however perfect in its form, 
cannot bear fruit, except it be united to the root. As to the persecution, so gentle and tempered with 
clemency, which you say you suffer at the hands of our party, while unquestionably your own party inflict 
greater harm in a lawless and irregular way upon us,—this is one question: the question concerning 
baptism is wholly distinct from it; in regard to it, we inquire not where it is, but where it profits. For 
wherever it is, it is the same; but it cannot be said of him who receives it, that wherever he is, he is the 
same. We therefore detest the impiety of which men as individuals are guilty in a state of schism; but we 
venerate everywhere the baptism of Christ. If deserters carry with them the imperial standards, these 
standards are welcomed back again as they were, if they have remained unharmed, when the deserters 
are either punished with a severe sentence, or, in the exercise of clemency, restored. If, in regard to this, 
any more particular inquiry is to be made, that is, as I have said another question; for in these things, the 
practice of the Church of God is the rule of our practice. 


10. The question between us, however, is, whether your Church or ours is the Church of God. To resolve 
this, we must begin with the original inquiry, why you became schismatics. If you do not write me an 
answer, I believe that before the bar of God I shall be easily vindicated as having done my duty in this 
matter; because I have sent a letter in the interests of peace to a man of whom I have heard that, 
excepting only his adherence to schismatics, he is a good and well-educated man. Be it yours to consider 
how you shall answer Him whose forbearance now demands your praise, and His judgment shall in the 
end demand your fears. If, however, you write a reply to me with as much care as you see me to have 
bestowed upon this, I believe that, by the mercy of God, the error which now keeps us apart shall perish 


before the love of peace and the logic of truth. Observe that I have said nothing about the followers of 
Rogatus, who call you Firmiani, as you call us Macariani. Nor have I spoken of your bishop of Rucata (or 
Rusicada), who is said to have made an agreement with Firmus, promising, on condition of the safety of 
all his adherents, that the gates should be opened to him, and the Catholics given up to slaughter and 
pillage. Many other such things I pass unnoticed. Do you therefore in like manner desist from the 
commonplaces of rhetorical exaggeration concerning actions of men which you have either heard of or 
known; for you see how I am silent concerning deeds of your party, in order to confine the debate to the 
question upon which the whole matter hinges, namely, the origin of the schism. 


My brother, beloved and longed for, may the Lord our God breathe into you thoughts tending towards 
reconciliation. 


LETTER LXXXVIII 


(A.D. 406.) 


To Januarius, the Catholic Clergy of the District of Hippo Send the Following. 


1. Your clergy and your Circumcelliones are venting against us their rage in a persecution of a new kind, 
and of unparalleled atrocity. Were we to render evil for evil, we should be transgressing the law of Christ. 
But now, when all that has been done, both on your side and on ours, is impartially considered, it is found 
that we are suffering what is written, “They rewarded me evil for good;” and (in another Psalm), “My soul 
hath long dwelt with him that hateth peace. I am for peace: but when I speak, they are for war.” For, 
seeing that you have arrived at so great age, we suppose you to know perfectly well that the party of 
Donatus, which at first was called at Carthage the party of Majorinus, did of their own accord accuse 
Caecilianus, then bishop of Carthage, before the famous Emperor Constantine. Lest, however, you should 
have forgotten this, venerable sir, or should pretend not to know, or perhaps (which we scarcely think 
possible) may never have known it, we insert here a copy of the narrative of Anulinus, then proconsul, to 
whom the party of Majorinus appealed, requesting that by him as proconsul a statement of the charges 
which they brought against Caecilianus should be sent to the Emperor aforesaid:— 


2. To Constantine Augustus, from Anulinus, a man of consular rank, proconsul of Africa, these: 


The welcome and adored celestial writing sent by your Majesty to Caecilianus, and those over whom he 
presides, who are called clergy, have been, by the care of your Majesty’s most humble servant, engrossed 
in his Records; and he has exhorted these parties that, heartily agreeing among themselves, since they 
are seen to be exempted from all other burdens by your Majesty’s clemency, they should, preserving 
Catholic unity, devote themselves to their duties with the reverence due to the sanctity of law and to 
divine things. After a few days, however, there arose some persons to whom a crowd of people joined 
themselves, who thought that proceedings should be taken against Caecilianus, and presented to me a 
sealed packet wrapped in leather, and a small document without seal, and earnestly besought me to 
transmit them to your Majesty’s sacred and venerable court, which your Majesty’s most humble servant 
has taken care to do, Caecilianus continuing meanwhile as he was. The Acts pertaining to the case are 
subjoined, in order that your Majesty may be able to arrive at a decision concerning the whole matter. The 
documents sent are two: the one in a leathern envelope, with this title, “A document of the Catholic 
Church containing charges against Caecilianus, and furnished by the party of Majorinus;” the other 
attached without a seal to the same leathern envelope. 


Given on the 17th day before the Calends of May, in the third consulship of our lord Constantine Augustus 
[i.e. April 15, a.d. 313]. 


3. After this report had been sent to him, the Emperor summoned the parties before a tribunal of bishops 
to be constituted at Rome. The ecclesiastical records show how the case was there argued and decided, 
and Caecilianus pronounced innocent. Surely now, after the peacemaking decision of the tribunal of 
bishops, all the pertinacity of strife and bitterness should have given way. Your forefathers, however, 
appealed again to the Emperor, and complained that the decision was not just, and that their case had not 
been fully heard. Accordingly, he appointed a second tribunal of bishops to meet in Aries, a town of Gaul, 
where, after sentence had been pronounced against your worthless and diabolical schism, many of your 
party returned to a good understanding with Caecilianus; some, however, who were most obstinate and 
contentious, appealed to the Emperor again. Afterwards, when, yielding to their importunity, he 
personally interposed in this dispute, which belonged properly to the bishops to decide, having heard the 
case, he gave sentence against your party, and was the first to pass a law that the properties of your 
congregations should be confiscated; of all which things we could insert the documentary evidence here, 
if it were not for making the letter too long. We must, however, by no means omit the investigation and 
decision in open court of the case of Felix of Aptunga, whom, in the Council of Carthage, under Secundus 
of Tigisis, primate, your fathers affirmed to be the original cause of all these evils. For the Emperor 
aforesaid, in a letter of which we annex a copy, bears witness that in this trial your party were before him 
as accusers and most strenuous prosecutors:— 


4. The Emperors Flavius Constantinus, Maximus Caesar, and Valerius Licinius Caesar, to Probianus, 


proconsul of Africa: 


Your predecessor AElianus, who acted as substitute for Verus, the superintendent of the prefects, when 
that most excellent magistrate was by severe illness laid aside in that part of Africa which is under our 
sway, considered it, and most justly, to be his duty, amongst other things, to bring again under his 
investigation and decision the matter of Caecilianus, or rather the odium which seems to have been 
stirred up against that bishop of the Catholic Church. Wherefore, having ordered the compearance of 
Superius, centurion, Caecilianus, magistrate of Aptunga, and Saturninus, the ex-president of police, and 
his successor in the office, Calibius the younger, and Solon, an official belonging to Aptunga, he heard the 
testimony of these witnesses; the result of which was, that whereas objection had been taken to 
Caecilianus on the ground of his ordination to the office of bishop by Felix, against whom it seemed that 
the charge of surrendering and burning the sacred books had been made, the innocence of Felix in this 
matter was clearly established. Moreover, when Maximus affirmed that Ingentius, a decurion of the town 
of Ziqua, had forged a letter of the ex-magistrate Caecilianus, we found, on examining the Acts which 
were before us, that this same Ingentius had been put on the rack for that offence, and that the infliction 
of torture on him was not, as alleged, on the ground of his affirming that he was a decurion of Ziqua. 
Wherefore we desire you to send under a suitable guard to the court of Augustus Constantine the said 
Ingentius, that in the presence and hearing of those who are now pleading in this case, and who day after 
day persist in their complaints, it may be made manifest and fully known that they labour in vain to excite 
odium against the bishop Caecilianus, and to clamour violently against him. This, we hope, will bring the 
people to desist, as they should do, from such contentions, and to devote themselves with becoming 
reverence to their religious duties, undistracted by dissension among themselves. 


5. Since you see, therefore, that these things are so, why do you provoke odium against us on the ground 
of the imperial decrees which are in force against you, when you have yourselves done all this before we 
followed your example? If emperors ought not to use their authority in such cases, if care of these matters 
lies beyond the province of Christian emperors, who urged your forefathers to remit the case of 
Caecilianus, by the proconsul, to the Emperor, and a second time to bring before the Emperor accusations 
against a bishop whom you had somehow condemned in absence, and on his acquittal to invent and bring 
before the same Emperor other calumnies against Felix, by whom the bishop aforesaid had been 
ordained? And now, what other law is in force against your party than that decision of the elder 
Constantine, to which your forefathers of their own choice appealed, which they extorted from him by 
their importunate complaints, and which they preferred to the decision of an episcopal tribunal? If you are 
dissatisfied with the decrees of emperors, who were the first to compel the emperors to set these in array 
against you? For you have no more reason for crying out against the Catholic Church because of the 
decrees of emperors against you, than those men would have had for crying out against Daniel, who, after 
his deliverance, were thrown in to be devoured by the same lions by which they first sought to have him 
destroyed; as it is written: “The king’s wrath is as the roaring of a lion.” These slanderous enemies 
insisted that Daniel should be thrown into the den of lions: his innocence prevailed over their malice; he 
was taken from the den unharmed and they, being cast into it, perished. In like manner, your forefathers 
cast Caecilianus and his companions to be destroyed by the king’s wrath; and when, by their innocence, 
they were delivered from this, you yourselves now suffer from these kings what your party wished them to 
suffer; as it is written: “Whoso diggeth a pit for his neighbour, shall himself fall therein.” 


6. You have therefore no ground for complaint against us: nay more, the clemency of the Catholic Church 
would have led us to desist from even enforcing these decrees of the emperors, had not your clergy and 
Circumcelliones, disturbing our peace, and destroying us by their most monstrous crimes and furious 
deeds of violence, compelled us to have these decrees revived and put in force again. For before these 
more recent edicts of which you complain had come into Africa, these desperadoes laid ambush for our 
bishops on their journeys, abused our clergy with savage blows, and assaulted our laity in the same most 
cruel manner, and set fire to their habitations. A certain presbyter who had of his own free choice 
preferred the unity of our Church, was for so doing dragged out of his own house, cruelly beaten without 
form of law, rolled over and over in a miry pond, covered with a matting of rushes, and exhibited as an 
object of pity to some and of ridicule to others, while his persecutors gloried in their crime; after which 
they carried him away where they pleased, and reluctantly set him at liberty after twelve days. When 
Proculeianus was challenged by our bishop concerning this outrage, at a meeting of the municipal courts, 
he at first endeavoured to evade inquiry into the matter by pretending that he knew nothing of it; and 
when the demand was immediately repeated, he publicly declared that he would say nothing more on the 
subject. And the perpetrators of that outrage are at this day among your presbyters, continuing moreover 
to keep us in terror, and to persecute us to the utmost of their power. 


7. Our bishop, however, did not complain to the emperors of the wrongs and persecution which the 
Catholic Church in our district suffered in those days. But when a Council had been convened, it was 
agreed that you should be invited to meet our party peaceably, in order that, if it were possible, you [i.e. 
the bishops on both sides, for the letter is written by the clergy of Hippo] might have a conference, and 
the error being taken out of the way, brotherly love might rejoice in the bond of peace between us. You 
may learn from your own records the answer which Proculeianus made at first on that occasion, that you 
would call a Council together, and would there see what you ought to answer; and how afterwards, when 
he was again publicly reminded of his promise, he stated, as the Acts bear witness, that he refused to 


have any conference with a view to peace. After this, when the notorious atrocities of your clergy and 
Circumcelliones continued, a case was brought to trial; and Crispinus being condemned as a heretic, 
although he was through the forbearance of the Catholics exempted from the fine which the imperial edict 
imposed on heretics of ten pounds of gold, nevertheless thought himself warranted in appealing to the 
emperors. As to the answer which was made to that appeal, was it not extorted by the preceding 
wickedness of your party and by his own appeal? And yet, even after that answer was given, he was 
permitted to escape the infliction of that fine, through the intercession of our bishops with the Emperor on 
his behalf. From that Council, however, our bishops sent deputies to the court, who obtained a decree that 
not all your bishops and clergy should be held liable to this fine of ten pounds of gold, which the decree 
had imposed on all heretics, but only those in whose districts the Catholic Church suffered violence at the 
hands of your party. But by the time that the deputation came to Rome, the wounds of the Catholic bishop 
of Bagae, who had just then been dreadfully injured, had moved the Emperor to send such edicts as were 
actually sent. When these edicts came to Africa, seeing especially that strong pressure had begun to be 
brought upon you, not to any evil thing, but for your good, what should you have done but invited our 
bishops to meet you, as they had invited yours to meet them, that by a conference the truth might be 
brought to light? 


8. Not only, however, have you failed to do this, but your party go on inflicting yet greater injuries upon 
us. Not contented with beating us with bludgeons and killing some with the sword, they even, with 
incredible ingenuity in crime, throw lime mixed with acid [? vitriol] into our people’s eyes to blind them. 
For pillaging our houses, moreover, they have fashioned huge and formidable implements, armed with 
which they wander here and there, breathing out threats of slaughter, rapine, burning of houses and 
blinding of our eyes; by which things we have been constrained in the first instance to complain to you, 
venerable sir, begging you to consider how, under these so-called terrible laws of Catholic emperors, 
many, nay all of you, who say that you are the victims of persecution, are settled in peace in the 
possessions which were your own, or which you have taken from others, while we suffer such unheard-of 
wrongs at the hands of your party. You say that you are persecuted, while we are killed with clubs and 
swords by your armed men. You say that you are persecuted, while our houses are pillaged by your armed 
robbers. You say that you are persecuted, while many of us have our eyesight destroyed by the lime and 
acid with which your men are armed for the purpose. Moreover, if their course of crime brings some of 
them to death, they make out that these deaths are justly the occasion of odium against us, and of glory to 
them. They take no blame to themselves for the harm which they do to us, and they lay upon us the blame 
of the harm which they bring upon themselves. They live as robbers, they die as Circumcelliones, they are 
honoured as martyrs! Nay, I do injustice to robbers in this comparison; for we have never heard of robbers 
destroying the eyesight of those whom they have plundered: they indeed take away those whom they kill 
from the light, but they do not take away the light from those whom they leave in life. 


9. On the other hand, if at any time we get men of your party into our power, we keep them unharmed, 
showing great love towards them; and we tell them everything by which the error which has severed 
brother from brother is refuted. We do as the Lord Himself commanded us, in the words of the prophet 
Isaiah: “Hear the word of the Lord, ye that tremble at His word; say, Ye are our brethren, to those who 
hate you, and who cast you out, that the name of the Lord may be glorified, and that He may appear to 
them with joy; but let them be put to shame.” And thus some of them we persuade, through their 
considering the evidences of the truth and the beauty of peace, not to be baptized anew for this sign of 
allegiance to our king they have already received (though they were as deserters), but to accept that faith, 
and love of the Holy Spirit, and union to the body of Christ, which formerly they had not. For it is written, 
“Purifying their hearts by faith;” and again, “Charity covereth a multitude of sins.” If, however, either 
through too great obduracy, or through shame making them unable to bear the taunts of those with whom 
they were accustomed to join so frequently in falsely reproaching us and contriving evil against us, or 
perhaps more through fear lest they should come to share along with us such injuries as they were 
formerly wont to inflict on us,—if, I say, from any of these causes, they refuse to be reconciled to the unity 
of Christ, they are allowed to depart, as they were detained, without suffering any harm. We also exhort 
our laity as far as we can to detain them without doing them any harm, and bring them to us for 
admonition and instruction. Some of them obey us and do this, if it is in their power: others deal with 
them as they would with robbers, because they actually suffer from them such things as robbers are wont 
to do. Some of them strike their assailants in protecting their own bodies from their blows: while others 
apprehend them and bring them to the magistrates; and though we intercede on their behalf, they do not 
let them off, because they are very much afraid of their savage outrages. Yet all the while, these men, 
though persisting in the practices of robbers, claim to be honoured as martyrs when they receive the due 
reward of their deeds! 


10. Accordingly our desire, which we lay before you, venerable sir, by this letter and by the brethren 
whom we have sent, is as follows. In the first place, if it be possible, let a peaceable conference be held 
with our bishops, so that an end may be put to the error itself, not to the men who embrace it, and men 
corrected rather than punished; and as you formerly despised their proposals for agreement, let them now 
proceed from your side. How much better for you to have such a conference between your bishops and 
ours, the proceedings of which may be written down and sent with signature of the parties to the 
Emperor, than to confer with the civil magistrates, who cannot do otherwise than administer the laws 
which have been passed against you! For your colleagues who sailed from this country said that they had 


come to have their case heard by the prefects. They also named our holy father the Catholic bishop 
Valentinus, who was then at court, saying that they wished to be heard along with him. This the judge 
could not concede, as he was guided in his judicial functions by the laws which were passed against you: 
the bishop, moreover, had not come on this footing, or with any such instructions from his colleagues. 
How much better qualified therefore will the Emperor himself be to decide regarding your case, when the 
report of that conference has been read before him, seeing that he is not bound by these laws, and has 
power to enact other laws instead of them; although it may be said to be a case upon which final decision 
was pronounced long ago! Yet, in wishing this conference with you, we seek not to have a second final 
decision, but to have it made known as already settled to those who meanwhile are not aware that it is so. 
If your bishops be willing to do this, what do you thereby lose? Do you not rather gain, inasmuch as your 
willingness for such conference will become known, and the reproach, hitherto deserved, that you distrust 
your own cause will be taken away? Do you, perchance, suppose that such conference would be unlawful? 
Surely you are aware that Christ our Lord spoke even to the devil concerning the law, and that by the 
Apostle Paul debates were held not only with Jews, but even with heathen philosophers of the sect of the 
Stoics and of the Epicureans. Is it, perchance, that the laws of the Emperor do not permit you to meet our 
bishops? If so, assemble together in the meantime your bishops in the region of Hippo, in which we are 
suffering such wrongs from men of your party. For how much more legitimate and open is the way of 
access to us for the writings which you might send to us, than for the arms with which they assail us! 


11. Finally, we beg you to send back such writings by our brethren whom we have sent to you. If, however, 
you will not do this, at least hear us as well as those of your own party, at whose hands we suffer such 
wrongs. Show us the truth for which you allege that you suffer persecution, at the time when we are 
suffering so great cruelties from your side. For if you convict us of being in error, perhaps you will 
concede to us an exemption from being rebaptized by you, because we were baptized by persons whom 
you have not condemned; and you granted this exemption to those whom Felicianus of Musti, and 
Praetextatus of Assuri, had baptized during the long period in which you were attempting to cast them out 
of their churches by legal interdicts, because they were in communion with Maximianus, along with whom 
they were condemned explicitly and by name in the Council of Bagae. All which things we can prove by 
the judicial and municipal transactions, in which you brought forward the decisions of this same Council 
of yours, when you wished to show the judges that the persons whom you were expelling from your 
ecclesiastical buildings were persons by schism separated from you. Nevertheless, you who have by 
schism severed yourselves from the seed of Abraham, in whom all the nations of the earth are blessed, 
refuse to be expelled from our ecclesiastical buildings, when the decree to this effect proceeds not from 
judges such as you employed in dealing with schismatics from your sect, but from the kings of the earth 
themselves, who worship Christ as the prophecy had foretold, and from whose bar you retired vanquished 
when you brought accusation against Caecilianus. 


12. If, however, you will neither instruct us nor listen to us, come yourselves, or send into the district of 
Hippo some of your party, with some of us as their guides, that they may see your army equipped with 
their weapons; nay, more fully equipped than ever army was before, for no soldier when fighting against 
barbarians was ever known to add to his other weapons lime and acid to destroy the eyes of his enemies. 
If you refuse this also, we beg you at least to write to them to desist now from these things, and refrain 
from murdering, plundering, and blinding our people. We will not say, condemn them; for it is for 
yourselves to see how no contamination is brought to you by the toleration within your communion of 
those whom we prove to be robbers, while contamination is brought to us by our having members against 
whom you have never been able to prove that they were traditors. If, however, you treat all our 
remonstrances with contempt, we shall never regret that we desired to act in a peaceful and orderly way. 
The Lord will so plead for His Church, that you, on the other hand, shall regret that you despised our 
humble attempt at conciliation. 


LETTER LXXXxIx 


(A.D. 406.) 


To Festus, My Lord Well Beloved, My Son Honourable and Worthy of Esteem, Augustin Sends Greeting in 
the Lord. 


1. If, on behalf of error and inexcusable dissension, and falsehoods which have been in every way possible 
disproved, men are so presumptuous as to persevere in boldly assailing and threatening the Catholic 
Church, which seeks their salvation, how much more is it reasonable and right for those who maintain the 
truth of Christian peace and unity,—truth which commends itself even to those who profess to deny it or 
attempt to resist it,—to labour constantly and with energy, not only in the defence of those who are 
already Catholics, but also for the correction of those who are not yet within the Church! For if obstinacy 
aims at the possession and exercise of indomitable strength, how great should be the strength of 
constancy which devotes persevering and unwearied labours to a cause which it knows to be both 
pleasing to God, and beyond all question necessarily approved by the judgment of wise men! 


2. Could there, moreover, be anything more lamentable as an instance of perversity, than for men not only 
to refuse to be humbled by the correction of their wickedness, but even to claim commendation for their 


conduct, as is done by the Donatists, when they boast that they are the victims of persecution; either 
through incredible blindness not knowing, or through inexcusable passion pretending not to know, that 
men are made martyrs not by the amount of their suffering, but by the cause in which they suffer? This I 
would say even were I opposing men who were only involved in the darkness of error, and suffering 
penalties on that account most truly merited, and who had not dared to assault any one with insane 
violence. But what shall I say against those whose fatal obstinacy is such that it is checked only by fear of 
losses, and is taught only by exile how universal (as had been foretold) is the diffusion of the Church, 
which they prefer to attack rather then to acknowledge? And if the things which they suffer under this 
most gentle discipline be compared with those things which they in reckless fury perpetrate, who does not 
see to which party the name of persecutors more truly belongs? Nay, even though wicked sons abstain 
from violence, they do, by their abandoned way of life, inflict upon their affectionate parents a much more 
serious wrong than their father and mother inflict upon them, when, with a sternness proportioned to the 
strength of their love, they endeavour without dissimulation to compel them to live uprightly. 


3. There exist the strongest evidences in public documents, which you can read if you please, or rather, 
which I beseech and exhort you to read, by which it is proved that their predecessors, who originally 
separated themselves from the peace of the Church, did of their own accord dare to bring accusation 
against Caecilianus before the Emperor by means of Anulinus, who was proconsul at that time. Had they 
gained the day in that trial, what else would Caecilianus have suffered at the hands of the Emperor than 
that which, when they were defeated, he awarded to them? But truly, if they having accused him had 
prevailed, and Caecilianus and his colleagues had been expelled from their sees, or, through persisting in 
their conspiracy, had exposed themselves to severer punishments (for the imperial censure could not pass 
unpunished the resistance of persons who had been defeated in the civil courts), they would then have 
published as worthy of all praise the Emperor’s wise measures and anxious care for the good of the 
Church. But now, because they have themselves lost their case, being wholly unable to prove the charges 
which they advanced, if they suffer anything for their iniquity, they call it persecution; and not only set no 
bounds to their wicked violence, but also claim to be honoured as martyrs: as if the Catholic Christian 
emperors were following in their measures against their most obstinate wickedness any other precedent 
than the decision of Constantine, to whom they of their own accord appealed as the accusers of 
Caecilianus, and whose authority they so esteemed above that of all the bishops beyond the sea, that to 
him rather than to them they referred this ecclesiastical dispute. To him, again, they protested against the 
first judgment given against them by the bishops whom he had appointed to examine the case in Rome, 
and to him also they appealed against the second judgment given by the bishops at Arles: yet when at last 
they were defeated by his own decision, they remained unchanged in their perversity. I think that even the 
devil himself would not have had the assurance to persist in such a cause, if he had been so often 
overthrown by the authority of the judge to whom he had of his own will chosen to appeal. 


4. It may be said, however, that these are human tribunals, and that they might have been cajoled, 
misguided, or bribed. Why, then, is the Christian world libelled and branded with the crime laid to the 
charge of some who are said to have surrendered to persecutors the sacred books? For surely it was 
neither possible for the Christian world, nor incumbent upon it, to do otherwise than believe the judges 
whom the plaintiffs had chosen, rather than the plaintiffs against whom these judges pronounced 
judgments. These judges are responsible to God for their opinion, whether just or unjust; but what has the 
Church, diffused throughout the world, done that it should be deemed necessary for her to be rebaptized 
by the Donatists upon no other ground than because, in a case in which she was not able to decide as to 
the truth, she has thought herself called upon to believe those who were in a position to judge it rightly, 
rather than those who, though defeated in the civil courts, refused to yield? O weighty indictment against 
all the nations to which God promised that they should be blessed in the seed of Abraham, and has now 
made His promise good! When they with one voice demand, Why do you wish to rebaptize us? the answer 
given is, Because you do not know what men in Africa were guilty of surrendering the sacred books; and 
being thus ignorant, accepted the testimony of the judges who decided the case as more worthy of credit 
than that of those by whom the accusation was brought. No man deserves to be blamed for the crime of 
another; what, then, has the whole world to do with the sin which some one in Africa may have 
committed? No man deserves to be blamed for a crime about which he knows nothing; and how could the 
whole world possibly know the crime in this case, whether the judges or the party condemned were 
guilty? Ye who have understanding, judge what I say. Here is the justice of heretics: the party of Donatus 
condemns the whole world unheard, because the whole world does not condemn a crime unknown. But for 
the world, truly, it suffices to have the promises of God, and to see fulfilled in itself what prophets 
predicted so long ago, and to recognise the Church by means of the same Scriptures by which Christ her 
King is recognised. For as in them are foretold concerning Christ the things which we read in gospel 
history to have been fulfilled in Him, so also in them have been foretold concerning the Church the things 
which we now behold fulfilled in the world. 


5. Possibly some thinking people might be disturbed by what they are accustomed to say regarding 
baptism, viz. that it is the true baptism of Christ only when it is administered by a righteous man, were it 
not that on this subject the Christian world holds what is most manifestly evangelical truth as taught in 
the words of John: “He that sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt 
see the Spirit descending, and remaining on him, the same is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” 
Wherefore the Church calmly declines to place her hope in man, lest she fall under the curse pronounced 


in Scripture, “Cursed be the man that trusteth in man,” but places her hope in Christ, who so took upon 
Him the form of a servant as not to lose the form of God, of whom it is said, “The same is He which 
baptizeth.” Therefore, whoever the man be, and whatever office he bear who administers the ordinance, it 
is not he who baptizes,—that is the work of Him upon whom the dove descended. So great is the absurdity 
in which the Donatists are involved in consequence of these foolish opinions, that they can find no escape 
from it. For when they admit the validity and reality of baptism when one of their sect baptizes who is a 
guilty man, but whose guilt is concealed, we ask them, Who baptizes in this case? and they can only 
answer, God; for they cannot affirm that a man guilty of sin (say of adultery) can sanctify any one. If, then, 
when baptism is administered by a man known to be righteous, he sanctifies the person baptized; but 
when it is administered by a wicked man, whose wickedness is hidden, it is not he, but God, who 
sanctifies. Those who are baptized ought to wish to be baptized rather by men who are secretly bad than 
by men manifestly good, for God sanctifies much more effectually than any righteous man can do. If it be 
palpably absurd that one about to be baptized ought to wish to be baptized by a hypocritical adulterer 
rather than by a man of known chastity, it follows plainly, that whoever be the minister that dispenses the 
rite, the baptism is valid, because He Himself baptizes upon whom the dove descended. 


6. Notwithstanding the impression which truth so obvious should produce on the ears and hearts of men, 
such is the whirlpool of evil custom by which some have been engulfed, that rather than yield, they will 
resist both authority and argument of every kind. Their resistance is of two kinds—either with active rage 
or with passive immobility. What remedies, then, must the Church apply when seeking with a mother’s 
anxiety the salvation of them all, and distracted by the frenzy of some and the lethargy of others? Is it 
right, is it possible, for her to despise or give up any means which may promote their recovery? She must 
necessarily be esteemed burdensome by both, just because she is the enemy of neither. For men in frenzy 
do not like to be bound, and men in lethargy do not like to be stirred up; nevertheless the diligence of 
charity perseveres in restraining the one and stimulating the other, out of love to both. Both are provoked, 
but both are loved; both, while they continue under their infirmity, resent the treatment as vexatious; both 
express their thankfulness for it when they are cured. 


7. Moreover, whereas they think and boast that we receive them into the Church just as they were, it is 
not so. We receive them completely changed, because they do not begin to be Catholics until they have 
ceased to be heretics. For their sacraments, which we have in common with them, are not the objects of 
dislike to us, because they are not human, but Divine. That which must be taken from them is the error, 
which is their own, and which they have wickedly imbibed; not the sacraments, which they have received 
like ourselves, and which they bear and have,—to their own condemnation, indeed, because they use them 
so unworthily; nevertheless, they truly have them. Wherefore, when their error is forsaken, and the 
perversity of schism corrected in them, they pass over from heresy into the peace of the Church, which 
they formerly did not possess, and without which all that they did possess was only doing them harm. If, 
however, in thus passing over they are not sincere, this is a matter not for us, but for God, to judge. And 
yet, some who were suspected of insincerity because they had passed over to us through fear, have been 
found in some subsequent temptations so faithful as to surpass others who had been originally Catholics. 
Therefore let it not be said that nothing is accomplished when strong measures are employed. For when 
the entrenchments of stubborn custom are stormed by fear of human authority, this is not all that is done, 
because at the same time faith is strengthened, and the understanding convinced, by authority and 
arguments which are Divine. 


8. These things being so, be it known to your Grace that your men in the region of Hippo are still 
Donatists, and that your letter has had no influence upon them. The reason why it failed to move them I 
need not write; but send some one, either a servant or a friend of your own, whose fidelity you can entrust 
with the commission, and let him come not to them in the first place, but to us without their knowledge; 
and when he has carefully consulted with us as to what is best to be done, let him do it with the Lord’s 
help. For in these measures we are acting not only for their welfare, but also on behalf of our own men 
who have become Catholics, to whom the vicinity of these Donatists is so dangerous, that it cannot be 
looked upon by us as a small matter. 


I could have written much more briefly; but I wished you to have a letter from me, by which you might not 
only be yourself informed of the reason of my solicitude, but also be provided with an answer to any one 
who might dissuade you from earnestly devoting your energies to the correction of the people who belong 
to you, and might speak against us for wishing you to do this. If in this I have done what was unnecessary, 
because you had yourself either learned or thought out these principles, or if I have been burdensome to 
you by inflicting so long a letter upon one so engrossed with public affairs, I beg you to forgive me. I only 
entreat you not to despise what I have brought before you and requested at your hands. May the mercy of 
God be your safeguard! 


LETTER XC 


(A.D. 408.) 


To My Noble Lord and Brother, Worthy of All Esteem, Bishop Augustin, Nectarius Sends Greeting. 


I do not dwell upon the strength of the love men bear to their native land, for you know it. It is the only 
emotion which has a stronger claim than love of kindred. If there were any limit or time beyond which it 
would be lawful for right-hearted men to withdraw themselves from its control, I have by this time well 
earned exemption from the burdens which it imposes. But since love and gratitude towards our country 
gain strength every day, and the nearer one comes to the end of life, the more ardent is his desire to leave 
his country in a safe and prosperous condition, I rejoice, in beginning this letter, that I am addressing 
myself to a man who is versed in all kinds of learning, and therefore able to enter into my feelings. 


There are many things in the colony of Calama which justly bind my love to it. I was born here, and I have 
(in the opinion of others) rendered great services to this community. Now, my lord most excellent and 
worthy of all esteem, this town has fallen disastrously by a grievous misdemeanour on the part of her 
citizens, which must be punished with very great severity, if we are dealt with according to the rigour of 
the civil law. But a bishop is guided by another law. His duty is to promote the welfare of men, to interest 
himself in any case only with a view to the benefit of the parties, and to obtain for other men the pardon of 
their sins at the hand of the Almighty God. Wherefore I beseech you with all possible urgency to secure 
that, if the matter is to be made the subject of a prosecution, the guiltless be protected, and a distinction 
drawn between the innocent and those who did the wrong. This, which, as you see, is a demand in 
accordance with your own natural sentiments, I pray you to grant. An assessment to compensate for the 
losses caused by the tumult can be easily levied. We only deprecate the severity of revenge. May you live 
in the more full enjoyment of the Divine favour, my noble lord, and brother worthy of all esteem. 


LETTER XCI 


(A.D. 408.) 


To My Noble Lord and Justly Honoured Brother Nectarius, Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. I do not wonder that, though your limbs are chilled by age, your heart still glows with patriotic fire. I 
admire this, and, instead of grieving, I rejoice to learn that you not only remember, but by your life and 
practice illustrate, the maxim that there is no limit either in measure or in time to the claims which their 
country has upon the care and service of right-hearted men. Wherefore we long to have you enrolled in 
the service of a higher and nobler country, through holy love, to which (up to the measure of our capacity) 
we are sustained amid the perils and toils which we meet with among those whose welfare we seek in 
urging them to make that country their own. Oh that we had you such a citizen of that country, that you 
would think that there ought to be no limit either in measure or in time to your efforts for the good of that 
small portion of her citizens who are on this earth pilgrims! This would be a better loyalty, because you 
would be responding to the claims of a better country; and if you resolved that in your time on earth your 
labours for her welfare should have no end, you would in her eternal peace be recompensed with joy that 
shall have no end. 


2. But till this be done,—and it is not beyond hope that you should be able to gain, or should even now be 
most wisely considering that you ought to gain, that country to which your father has gone before you,— 
till this be done, I say, you must excuse us if, for the sake of that country which we desire never to leave, 
we cause some distress to that country which you desire to leave in the full bloom of honour and 
prosperity. As to the flowers which thus bloom in your country, if we were discussing this subject with one 
of your wisdom, we have no doubt that you would be easily convinced, or rather, would yourself readily 
perceive, in what way a commonwealth should flourish. The foremost of your poets has sung of certain 
flowers of Italy; but in your own country we have been taught by experience, not how it has blossomed 
with heroes, so much as how it has gleamed with weapons of war: nay, I ought to write how it has burned 
rather than how it has gleamed; and instead of the weapons of war, I should write the fires of incendiaries. 
If so great a crime were to remain unpunished, without any rebuke such as the miscreants have deserved, 
do you think that you would leave your country in the full bloom of honour and prosperity? O blooming 
flowers, yielding not fruit, but thorns! Consider now whether you would prefer to see your country 
flourish by the piety of its inhabitants, or by their escaping the punishment of their crimes; by the 
correction of their manners, or by outrages to which impunity emboldens them. Compare these things, I 
say, and judge whether or not you love your country more than we do; whether its prosperity and honour 
are more truly and earnestly sought by you or by us. 


3. Consider for a little those books, De Republica, from which you imbibed that sentiment of a most loyal 
citizen, that there is no limit either in measure or in time to the claims which their country has upon the 
care and service of right-hearted men. Consider them, I beseech you, and observe how great are the 
praises there bestowed upon frugality, self-control, conjugal fidelity, and those chaste, honourable, and 
upright manners, the prevalence of which in any city entitles it to be spoken of as flourishing. Now the 
Churches which are multiplying throughout the world are, as it were, sacred seminaries of public 
instruction, in which this sound morality is inculcated and learned, and in which, above all, men are 
taught the worship due to the true and faithful God, who not only commands men to attempt, but also 
gives grace to perform, all those things by which the soul of man is furnished and fitted for fellowship 
with God, and for dwelling in the eternal heavenly kingdom. For this reason He hath both foretold and 
commanded the casting down of the images of the many false gods which are in the world. For nothing so 


effectually renders men depraved in practice, and unfit to be good members of society, as the imitation of 
such deities as are described and extolled in pagan writings. 


4. In fact, those most learned men (whose beau ideal of a republic or commonwealth in this world was, by 
the way, rather investigated or described by them in private discussions, than established and realized by 
them in public measures) were accustomed to set forth as models for the education of youth the examples 
of men whom they esteemed eminent and praiseworthy, rather than the example given by their gods. And 
there is no question that the young man in Terence, who, beholding a picture upon the wall in which was 
portrayed the licentious conduct of the king of the gods, fanned the flame of the passion which mastered 
him, by the encouragement which such high authority gave to wickedness, would not have fallen into the 
desire, nor have plunged into the commission, of such a shameful deed if he had chosen to imitate Cato 
instead of Jupiter; but how could he make such a choice, when he was compelled in the temples to 
worship Jupiter rather than Cato? Perhaps it may be said that we should not bring forward from a comedy 
arguments to put to shame the wantonness and the impious superstition of profane men. But read or 
recall to mind how wisely it is argued in the books above referred to, that the style and the plots of 
comedies would never be approved by the public voice if they did not harmonize with the manners of 
those who approved them; wherefore, by the authority of men most illustrious and eminent in the 
commonwealth to which they belonged, and engaged in debating as to the conditions of a perfect 
commonwealth, our position is established, that the most degraded of men may be made yet worse if they 
imitate their gods,—gods, of course, which are not true, but false and invented. 


5. You will perhaps reply, that all those things which were written long ago concerning the life and 
manners of the gods are to be far otherwise than literally understood and interpreted by the wise. Nay, we 
have heard within the last few days that such wholesome interpretations are now read to the people when 
assembled in the temples. Tell me, is the human race so blind to truth as not to perceive things so plain 
and palpable as these? When, by the art of painters, founders, hhmmermen, sculptors, authors, players, 
singers, and dancers, Jupiter is in so many places exhibited in flagrant acts of lewdness, how important it 
was that in his own Capitol at least his worshippers might have read a decree from himself prohibiting 
such crimes! If, through the absence of such prohibition, these monsters, in which shame and profanity 
culminate, are regarded with enthusiasm by the people, worshipped in their temples, and laughed at in 
their theatres; if, in order to provide sacrifices for them, even the poor must be despoiled of their flocks; 
if, in order to provide actors who shall by gesture and dance represent their infamous achievements, the 
rich squander their estates, can it be said of the communities in which these things are done, that they 
flourish? The flowers with which they bloom owe their birth not to a fertile soil, nor to a wealthy and 
bounteous virtue; for them a worthy parent is found in that goddess Flora, whose dramatic games are 
celebrated with a profligacy so utterly dissolute and shameless, that any one may infer from them what 
kind of demon that must be which cannot be appeased unless—not birds, nor quadrupeds, nor even 
human life—but (oh, greater villany!) human modesty and virtue, perish as sacrifices on her altars. 


6. These things I have said, because of your having written that the nearer you come to the end of life, the 
greater is your desire to leave your country in a safe and flourishing condition. Away with all these 
vanities and follies, and let men be converted to the true worship of God, and to chaste and pious 
manners: then will you see your country flourishing, not in the vain opinion of fools, but in the sound 
judgment of the wise; when your fatherland here on earth shall have become a portion of that Fatherland 
into which we are born not by the flesh, but by faith, and in which all the holy and faithful servants of God 
shall bloom in the eternal summer, when their labours in the winter of time are done. We are therefore 
resolved, neither on the one hand to lay aside Christian gentleness, nor on the other to leave in your city 
that which would be a most pernicious example for all others to follow. For success in this dealing we trust 
to the help of God, if His indignation against the evil-doers be not so great as to make Him withhold His 
blessing. For certainly both the gentleness which we desire to maintain, and the discipline which we shall 
endeavour without passion to administer, may be hindered, if God in His hidden counsels order it 
otherwise, and either appoint that this so great wickedness be punished with a more severe chastisement, 
or in yet greater displeasure leave the sin without punishment in this world, its guilty authors being 
neither reproved nor reformed. 


7. You have, in the exercise of your judgment, laid down the principles by which a bishop should be 
influenced; and after saying that your town has fallen disastrously by a grievous misdemeanour on the 
part of your citizens, which must be punished with great severity if they are dealt with according to the 
rigour of the civil law, you add: “But a bishop is guided by another law; his duty is to promote the welfare 
of men, to interest himself in any case only with a view to the benefit of the parties, and to obtain for 
other men the pardon of their sins at the hand of the Almighty God.” This we by all means labour to 
secure, that no one be visited with undue severity of punishment, either by us or by any other who is 
influenced by our interposition; and we seek to promote the true welfare of men, which consists in the 
blessedness of well-doing, not in the assurance of impunity in evil-doing. We do also seek earnestly, not for 
ourselves alone, but on behalf of others, the pardon of sin: but this we cannot obtain, except for those who 
have been turned by correction from the practice of sin. You add, moreover: “I beseech you with all 
possible urgency to secure that if the matter is to be made the subject of a prosecution, the guiltless be 
protected, and a distinction drawn between the innocent and those who did the wrong.” 


8. Listen to a brief account of what was done, and let the distinction between innocent and guilty be 
drawn by yourself. In defiance of the most recent laws, certain impious rites were celebrated on the Pagan 
feast-day, the calends of June, no one interfering to forbid them, and with such unbounded effrontery that 
a most insolent multitude passed along the street in which the church is situated, and went on dancing in 
front of the building,—an outrage which was never committed even in the time of Julian. When the clergy 
endeavoured to stop this most illegal and insulting procedure, the church was assailed with stones. About 
eight days after that, when the bishop had called the attention of the authorities to the well-known laws 
on the subject, and they were preparing to carry out that which the law prescribed, the church was a 
second time assailed with stones. When, on the following day, our people wished to make such complaint 
as they deemed necessary in open court, in order to make these villains afraid, their rights as citizens 
were denied them. On the same day there was a storm of hailstones, that they might be made afraid, if not 
by men, at least by the divine power, thus requiting them for their showers of stones against the church; 
but as soon as this was over they renewed the attack for the third time with stones, and at last 
endeavoured to destroy both the buildings and the men in them by fire: one servant of God who lost his 
way and met them they killed on the spot, all the rest escaping or concealing themselves as they best 
could; while the bishop hid himself in some crevice into which he forced himself with difficulty, and in 
which he lay folded double while he heard the voices of the ruffians seeking him to kill him, and 
expressing their mortification that through his escaping them their principal design in this grievous 
outrage had been frustrated. These things went on from about the tenth hour until the night was far 
advanced. No attempt at resistance or rescue was made by those whose authority might have had 
influence on the mob. The only one who interfered was a stranger, through whose exertions a number of 
the servants of God were delivered from the hands of those who were trying to kill them, and a great deal 
of property was recovered from the plunderers by force: whereby it was shown how easily these riotous 
proceedings might have been either prevented wholly or arrested, if the citizens, and especially the 
leading men, had forbidden them, either from the first or after they had begun. 


9. Accordingly you cannot in that community draw a distinction between innocent and guilty persons, for 
all are guilty; but perhaps you may distinguish degrees of guilt. Those are in a comparatively small fault, 
who, being kept back by fear, especially by fear of offending those whom they knew to have leading 
influence in the community and to be hostile to the Church, did not dare to render assistance to the 
Christians; but all are guilty who consented to these outrages, though they neither perpetrated them nor 
instigated others to the crime: more guilty are those who perpetrated the wrong, and most guilty are 
those who instigated them to it. Let us, however, suppose that the instigation of others to these crimes is a 
matter of suspicion rather than of certain knowledge, and let us not investigate those things which can be 
found out in no other way than by subjecting witnesses to torture. Let us also forgive those who through 
fear thought it better for them to plead secretly with God for the bishop and His other servants, than 
openly to displease the powerful enemies of the Church. What reason can you give for holding that those 
who remain should be subjected to no correction and restraint? Do you really think that a case of such 
cruel rage should be held up to the world as passing unpunished? We do not desire to gratify our anger by 
vindictive retribution for the past, but we are concerned to make provision in a truly merciful spirit for the 
future. Now, wicked men have something in respect to which they may be punished, and that by 
Christians, in a merciful way, and so as to promote their own profit and well-being. For they have these 
three things: the life and health of the body, the means of supporting that life, and the means and 
opportunities of living a wicked life. Let the two former remain untouched in the possession of those who 
repent of their crime: this we desire, and this we spare no pains to secure. But as to the third, upon it God 
will, if it please Him, inflict punishment in His great compassion, dealing with it as a decaying or diseased 
part, which must be removed with the pruning-knife. If, however, He be pleased either to go beyond this, 
or not to permit the punishment to go so far, the reason for this higher and doubtless more righteous 
counsel remains with Him: our duty is to devote pains and use our influence according to the light which 
is granted to us, beseeching His approval of our endeavours to do that which shall be most for the good of 
all, and praying Him not to permit us to do anything which He who knoweth all things much better than 
we do sees to be inexpedient both for ourselves and for His Church. 


10. When I went recently to Calama, that under so grievous sorrow I might either comfort the downcast 
or soothe the indignant among our people, I used all my influence with the Christians to persuade them to 
do what I judged to be their duty at that time. I then at their own request admitted to an audience the 
Pagans also, the source and cause of all this mischief, in order that I might admonish them what they 
should do if they were wise, not only for the removal of present anxiety, but also for the obtaining of 
everlasting salvation. They listened to many things which I said, and they preferred many requests to me; 
but far be it from me to be such a servant as to find pleasure in being petitioned by those who do not 
humble themselves before my Lord to ask from Him. With your quick intelligence, you will readily 
perceive that our aim must be, while preserving Christian gentleness and moderation, to act so that we 
may either make others afraid of imitating their perversity, or have cause to desire others to imitate their 
profiling by correction. As for the loss sustained, this is either borne by the Christians or remedied by the 
help of their brethren. What concerns us is the gaining of souls, which even at the risk of life we are 
impatient to secure; and our desire is, that in your district we may have larger success, and that in other 
districts we may not be hindered by the influence of your example. May God in His mercy grant to us to 
rejoice in your salvation! 


LETTER XCII 


(A.D. 408.) 


To the Noble and Justly Distinguished Lady Italica, a Daughter Worthy of Honour in the Love of Christ, 
Bishop Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. I have learned, not only by your letter, but also by the statements of the person who brought it to me, 
that you earnestly solicit a letter from me, believing that you may derive from it very great consolation. 
What you may gain from my letter it is for yourself to judge; I at least felt that I should neither refuse nor 
delay compliance with your request. May your own faith and hope comfort you, and that love which is 
shed abroad in the hearts of the pious by the Holy Ghost, whereof we have now a portion as an earnest of 
the whole, in order that we may learn to desire its consummate fulness. For you ought not to consider 
yourself desolate while you have Christ dwelling in your heart by faith; nor ought you to sorrow as those 
heathens who have no hope, seeing that in regard to those friends, who are not lost, but only called 
earlier than ourselves to the country whither we shall follow them, we have hope, resting on a most sure 
promise, that from this life we shall pass into that other life, in which they shall be to us more beloved as 
they shall be better known, and in which our pleasure in loving them shall not be alloyed by any fear of 
separation. 


2. Your late husband, by whose decease you are now a widow, was truly well known to you, but better 
known to himself than to you. And how could this be, when you saw his face, which he himself did not see, 
if it were not that the inner knowledge which we have of ourselves is more certain, since no man 
“knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in man”? but when the Lord cometh, “who 
both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness and will make manifest the counsels of the hearts,” 
then shall nothing in any one be concealed from his neighbour; nor shall there be anything which any one 
might reveal to his friends, but keep hidden from strangers, for no stranger shall be there. What tongue 
can describe the nature and the greatness of that light by which all those things which are now in the 
hearts of men concealed shall be made manifest? who can with our weak faculties even approach it? Truly 
that Light is God Himself, for “God is Light, and in Him is no darkness at all;” but He is the Light of 
purified minds, not of these bodily eyes. And the mind shall then be, what meanwhile it is not, able to see 
that light. 


3. But this the bodily eye neither now is, nor shall then be, able to see. For everything which can be seen 
by the bodily eye must be in some place, nor can be everywhere in its totality, but with a smaller part of 
itself occupies a smaller space, and with a larger part a larger space. It is not so with God, who is invisible 
and incorruptible, “who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light which no man can approach unto; 
whom no man hath seen nor can see.” For He cannot be seen by men through the bodily organ by which 
men see corporeal things. For if He were inaccessible to the minds also of the saints, it would not be said, 
“They looked unto Him, and were lightened” [translated by Aug., “Draw near unto Him, and be 
enlightened” ]; and if He was invisible to the minds of the saints, it would not be said, “We shall see Him as 
He is:” for consider the whole context there in that Epistle of John: “Beloved,” he says, “now are we the 
sons of God; and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, when He shall appear, we 
shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.” We shall therefore see Him according to the measure in 
which we shall be like Him; because now the measure in which we do not see Him is according to the 
measure of our unlikeness to Him. We shall therefore see Him by means of that in which we shall be like 
Him. But who would be so infatuated as to assert that we either are or shall be in our bodies like unto 
God? The likeness spoken of is therefore in the inner man, “which is renewed in knowledge after the 
image of Him that created him.” And we shall become the more like unto Him, the more we advance in 
knowledge of Him and in love; because “though our outward man perish, our inward man is renewed day 
by day,” yet so as that, however far one may have become advanced in this life, he is far short of that 
perfection of likeness which is fitted for seeing God, as the apostle says, “face to face.” If by these words 
we were to understand the bodily face, it would follow that God has a face such as ours, and that between 
our face and His there must be a space intervening when we shall see Him face to face. And if a space 
intervene, this presupposes a limitation and a definite conformation of members and other things, absurd 
to utter, and impious even to think of, by which most empty delusions the natural man, which “receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God,” is deceived. 


4. For some of those who talk thus foolishly affirm, as I am informed, that we see God now by our minds, 
but shall then see Him by our bodies; yea, they even say that the wicked shall in the same manner see 
Him. Observe how far they have gone from bad to worse, when, unpunished for their foolish speaking, 
they talk at random, unrestrained by either fear or shame. They used to say at first, that Christ endowed 
only His own flesh with this faculty of seeing God with the bodily eye; then they added to this, that all the 
saints shall see God in the same way when they have received their bodies again in the resurrection; and 
now they have granted that the same thing is possible to the wicked also. Well, let them grant what gifts 
they please, and to whom they please: for who may say anything against men giving away that which is 
their own? for he that speaketh a lie, speaketh of his own. Be it yours, however, in common with all who 
hold sound doctrine, not to presume to take in this way from your own any of these errors; but when you 
read, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God,” learn from it that the impious shall not see 
Him: for the impious are neither blessed nor pure in heart. Moreover, when you read, “Now we see 


through a glass darkly, but then face to face,” learn from this that we shall then see Him face to face by 
the same means by which we now see Him through a glass darkly. In both cases alike, the vision of God 
belongs to the inner man, whether when we walk in this pilgrimage still by faith, in which it uses the glass 
and the ainigma, or when, in the country which is our home, we shall perceive by sight, which vision the 
words “face to face” denote. 


5. Let the flesh raving with carnal imaginations hear these words: “God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” If this be the manner of worshipping Him, how much more 
of seeing Him! For who durst affirm that the Divine essence is seen in a corporal manner, when He has 
not permitted it to be worshipped in a corporal manner? They think, however, that they are very acute in 
saying and in pressing as a question for us to answer: Was Christ able to endow His flesh so as that He 
could with His eyes see the Father, or was He not? If we reply that He was not, they publish abroad that 
we have denied the omnipotence of God; if, on the other hand, we grant that He was able, they affirm that 
their argument is established by our reply. How much more excusable is the folly of those who maintain 
that the flesh shall be changed into the Divine substance, and shall be what God Himself is, in order that 
thus they may endow with fitness for seeing God that which is meanwhile removed by so great diversity of 
nature from likeness to Him! Yet I believe they reject from their creed, perhaps also refuse to hear, this 
error. Nevertheless, if they were in like manner pressed with the question above quoted, as to whether 
God can or cannot do this [viz. change our flesh into the Divine substance], which alternative will they 
choose? Will they limit His power by answering that He cannot; or if they concede that He can, will they 
by this concession grant that it shall be done? Let them get out of the dilemma which they have proposed 
to others as above, in the same way by which they get out of this dilemma proposed to others by them. 
Moreover, why do they contend that this gift is to be attributed only to the eyes, and not to all the other 
senses of Christ? Shall God then be a sound, that He may be perceived by the ear? and an exhalation, that 
He may be discerned by the sense of smell? and a liquid of some kind, that He may be also imbibed? and a 
solid body, that He may be also touched? No, they say. What then? we reply; can God be this, or can He 
not? If they say He cannot, why do they derogate from the omnipotence of God? If they say He can, but is 
not willing, why do they show favour to the eyes alone, and grudge the same honour to the other senses of 
Christ? Do they carry their folly just as far as they please? How much better is our course, who do not 
prescribe limits to their folly, but would fain prevent them from entering into it at all! 


6. Many things may be brought forward for the confutation of that madness. Meanwhile, however, if at 
any time they assail your ears, read this letter to the supporters of such error, and do not count it too 
great a labour to write back to me as well as you can what they say in reply. Let me add that our hearts 
are purified by faith, because the vision of God is promised to us as the reward of faith. Now, if this vision 
of God were to be through the bodily eyes, in vain are the souls of saints exercised for receiving it; nay, 
rather, a soul which cherishes such sentiments is not exercised in itself, but is wholly in the flesh. For 
where will it dwell more resolutely and fixedly than in that by means of which it expects that it shall see 
God? How great an evil this would be I rather leave to your own intelligence to observe, than labour to 
prove by a long argument. 


May your heart dwell always under the Lord’s keeping, noble and justly distinguished lady, and daughter 
worthy of honour in the love of Christ! Salute from me, with the respect due to your worth, your sons, who 
are along with yourself honourable, and to me dearly beloved in the Lord. 


LETTER XCIII 


(A.D. 408.) 


To Vincentius, My Brother Dearly Beloved, Augustin Sends Greeting. 


CHAP. I 


1. I have received a letter which I believe to be from you to me: at least I have not thought this incredible, 
for the person who brought it is one whom I know to be a Catholic Christian, and who, I think, would not 
dare to impose upon me. But even though the letter may perchance not be from you, I have considered it 
necessary to write a reply to the author, whoever he may be. You know me now to be more desirous of 
rest, and earnest in seeking it, than when you knew me in my earlier years at Carthage, in the lifetime of 
your immediate predecessor Rogatus. But we are precluded from this rest by the Donatists, the repression 
and correction of whom, by the powers which are ordained of God, appears to me to be labour not in vain. 
For we already rejoice in the correction of many who hold and defend the Catholic unity with such 
sincerity, and are so glad to have been delivered from their former error, that we admire them with great 
thankfulness and pleasure. Yet these same persons, under some indescribable bondage of custom, would 
in no way have thought of being changed to a better condition, had they not, under the shock of this 
alarm, directed their minds earnestly to the study of the truth; fearing lest, if without profit, and in vain, 
they suffered hard things at the hands of men, for the sake not of righteousness, but of their own 
obstinacy and presumption, they should afterwards receive nothing else at the hand of God than the 
punishment due to wicked men who despised the admonition which He so gently gave and His paternal 
correction; and being by such reflection made teachable, they found not in mischievous or frivolous 


human fables, but in the promises of the divine books, that universal Church which they saw extending 
according to the promise throughout all nations: just as, on the testimony of prophecy in the same 
Scriptures, they believed without hesitation that Christ is exalted above the heavens, though He is not 
seen by them in His glory. Was it my duty to be displeased at the salvation of these men, and to call back 
my colleagues from a fatherly diligence of this kind, the result of which has been, that we see many 
blaming their former blindness? For they see that they were blind who believed Christ to have been 
exalted above the heavens although they saw Him not, and yet denied that His glory is spread over all the 
earth although they saw it; whereas the prophet has with so great plainness included both in one 
sentence, “Be Thou exalted, O God, above the heavens, and Thy glory above all the earth.” 


2. Wherefore, if we were so to overlook and forbear with those cruel enemies who seriously disturb our 
peace and quietness by manifold and grievous forms of violence and treachery, as that nothing at all 
should be contrived and done by us with a view to alarm and correct them, truly we would be rendering 
evil for evil. For if any one saw his enemy running headlong to destroy himself when he had become 
delirious through a dangerous fever, would he not in that case be much more truly rendering evil for evil if 
he permitted him to run on thus, than if he took measures to have him seized and bound? And yet he 
would at that moment appear to the other to be most vexatious, and most like an enemy, when, in truth, 
he had proved himself most useful and most compassionate; although, doubtless, when health was 
recovered, would he express to him his gratitude with a warmth proportioned to the measure in which he 
had felt his refusal to indulge him in his time of phrenzy. Oh, if I could but show you how many we have 
even from the Circumcelliones, who are now approved Catholics, and condemn their former life, and the 
wretched delusion under which they believed that they were doing in behalf of the Church of God 
whatever they did under the promptings of a restless temerity, who nevertheless would not have been 
brought to this soundness of judgment had they not been, as persons beside themselves, bound with the 
cords of those laws which are distasteful to you! As to another form of most serious distemper,—that, 
namely, of those who had not, indeed, a boldness leading to acts of violence, but were pressed down by a 
kind of inveterate sluggishness of mind, and would say to us: “What you affirm is true, nothing can be said 
against it; but it is hard for us to leave off what we have received, by tradition from our fathers,”—why 
should not such persons be shaken up in a beneficial way by a law bringing upon them inconvenience in 
worldly things, in order that they might rise from their lethargic sleep, and awake to the salvation which 
is to be found in the unity of the Church? How many of them, now rejoicing with us, speak bitterly of the 
weight with which their ruinous course formerly oppressed them, and confess that it was our duty to 
inflict annoyance upon them, in order to prevent them from perishing under the disease of lethargic habit, 
as under a fatal sleep! 


3. You will say that to some these remedies are of no service. Is the art of healing, therefore, to be 
abandoned, because the malady of some is incurable? You look only to the case of those who are so 
obdurate that they refuse even such correction. Of such it is written, “In vain have I smitten your children: 
they received no correction:” and yet I suppose that those of whom the prophet speaks were smitten in 
love, not from hatred. But you ought to consider also the very large number over whose salvation we 
rejoice. For if they were only made afraid, and not instructed, this might appear to be a kind of 
inexcusable tyranny. Again, if they were instructed only, and not made afraid, they would be with more 
difficulty persuaded to embrace the way of salvation, having become hardened through the inveteracy of 
custom: whereas many whom we know well, when arguments had been brought before them, and the 
truth made apparent by testimonies from the word of God, answered us that they desired to pass into the 
communion of the Catholic Church, but were in fear of the violence of worthless men, whose enmity they 
would incur; which violence they ought indeed by all means to despise when it was to be borne for 
righteousness’ sake, and for the sake of eternal life. Nevertheless the weakness of such men ought not to 
be regarded as hopeless, but to be supported until they gain more strength. Nor may we forget what the 
Lord Himself said to Peter when he was yet weak: “Thou canst not follow Me now, but thou shall follow 
Me afterwards.” When, however, wholesome instruction is added to means of inspiring salutary fear, so 
that not only the light of truth may dispel the darkness of error, but the force of fear may at the same time 
break the bonds of evil custom, we are made glad, as I have said, by the salvation of many, who with us 
bless God, and render thanks to Him, because by the fulfilment of His covenant, in which He promised 
that the kings of the earth should serve Christ, He has thus cured the diseased and restored health to the 
weak. 


CHAP. II 


4. Not every one who is indulgent is a friend; nor is every one an enemy who smites. Better are the 
wounds of a friend than the proffered kisses of an enemy. It is better with severity to love, than with 
gentleness to deceive. More good is done by taking away food from one who is hungry, if, through freedom 
from care as to his food, he is forgetful of righteousness, than by providing bread for one who is hungry, in 
order that, being thereby bribed, he may consent to unrighteousness. He who binds the man who is ina 
phrenzy, and he who stirs up the man who is in a lethargy, are alike vexatious to both, and are in both 
cases alike prompted by love for the patient. Who can love us more than God does? And yet He not only 
give us sweet instruction, but also quickens us by salutary fear, and this unceasingly. Often adding to the 
soothing remedies by which He comforts men the sharp medicine of tribulation, He afflicts with famine 


even the pious and devout patriarchs, disquiets a rebellious people by more severe chastisements, and 
refuses, though thrice besought, to take away the thorn in the flesh of the apostle, that He may make His 
strength perfect in weakness. Let us by all means love even our enemies, for this is right, and God 
commands us so to do, in order that we may be the children of our Father who is in heaven, “who maketh 
His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” But as we 
praise these His gifts, lets us in like manner ponder His correction of those whom He loves. 


5. You are of opinion that no one should be compelled to follow righteousness; and yet you read that the 
householder said to his servants, “Whomsoever ye shall find, compel them to come in.” You also read how 
he who was at first Saul, and afterwards Paul, was compelled, by the great violence with which Christ 
coerced him, to know and to embrace the truth; for you cannot but think that the light which your eyes 
enjoy is more precious to men than money or any other possession. This light, lost suddenly by him when 
he was cast to the ground by the heavenly voice, he did not recover until he became a member of the Holy 
Church. You are also of opinion that no coercion is to be used with any man in order to his deliverance 
from the fatal consequences of error; and yet you see that, in examples which cannot be disputed, this is 
done by God, who loves us with more real regard for our profit than any other can; and you hear Christ 
saying, “No man can come to me except the Father draw him,” which is done in the hearts of all those 
who, through fear of the wrath of God, betake themselves to Him. You know also that sometimes the thief 
scatters food before the flock that he may lead them astray, and sometimes the shepherd brings 
wandering sheep back to the flock with his rod. 


6. Did not Sarah, when she had the power, choose rather to afflict the insolent bondwoman? And truly she 
did not cruelly hate her whom she had formerly by an act of her own kindness made a mother; but she put 
a wholesome restraint upon her pride. Moreover, as you well know, these two women, Sarah and Hagar, 
and their two sons Isaac and Ishmael, are figures representing spiritual and carnal persons. And although 
we read that the bondwoman and her son suffered great hardships from Sarah, nevertheless the Apostle 
Paul says that Isaac suffered persecution from Ishmael: “But as then he that was born after the flesh 
persecuted him that was born after the Spirit, even so it is now;” whence those who have understanding 
may perceive that it is rather the Catholic Church which suffers persecution through the pride and 
impiety of those carnal men whom it endeavours to correct by afflictions and terrors of a temporal kind. 
Whatever therefore the true and rightful Mother does, even when something severe and bitter is felt by 
her children at her hands, she is not rendering evil for evil, but is applying the benefit of discipline to 
counteract the evil of sin, not with the hatred which seeks to harm, but with the love which seeks to heal. 
When good and bad do the same actions and suffer the same afflictions, they are to be distinguished not 
by what they do or suffer, but by the causes of each: e.g. Pharaoh oppressed the people of God by hard 
bondage; Moses afflicted the same people by severe correction when they were guilty of impiety: their 
actions were alike; but they were not alike in the motive of regard to the people’s welfare,—the one being 
inflated by the lust of power, the other inflamed by love. Jezebel slew prophets, Elijah slew false prophets; 
I suppose that the desert of the actors and of the sufferers respectively in the two cases was wholly 
diverse. 


7. Look also to the New Testament times, in which the essential gentleness of love was to be not only kept 
in the heart, but also manifested openly: in these the sword of Peter is called back into its sheath by 
Christ, and we are taught that it ought not to be taken from its sheath even in Christ’s defence. We read, 
however, not only that the Jews beat the Apostle Paul, but also that the Greeks beat Sosthenes, a Jew, on 
account of the Apostle Paul. Does not the similarity of the events apparently join both; and, at the same 
time, does not the dissimilarity of the causes make a real difference? Again, God spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Him up for us all. Of the Son also it is said, “who loved me, and gave Himself for me;” and it 
is also said of Judas that Satan entered into him that he might betray Christ. Seeing, therefore, that the 
Father delivered up His Son, and Christ delivered up His own body, and Judas delivered up his Master, 
wherefore is God holy and man guilty in this delivering up of Christ, unless that in the one action which 
both did, the reason for which they did it was not the same? Three crosses stood in one place: on one was 
the thief who was to be saved; on the second, the thief who was to be condemned; on the third, between 
them, was Christ, who was about to save the one thief and condemn the other. What could be more similar 
than these crosses? what more unlike than the persons who were suspended on them? Paul was given up 
to be imprisoned and bound, but Satan is unquestionably worse than any gaoler: yet to him Paul himself 
gave up one man for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit might be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus. And what say we to this? Behold, both deliver a man to bondage; but he that is cruel consigns his 
prisoner to one less severe, while he that is compassionate consigns his to one who is more cruel. Let us 
learn, my brother, in actions which are similar to distinguish the intentions of the agents; and let us not, 
shutting our eyes, deal in groundless reproaches, and accuse those who seek men’s welfare as if they did 
them wrong. In like manner, when the same apostle says that he had delivered certain persons unto 
Satan, that they might learn not to blaspheme, did he render to these men evil for evil, or did he not 
rather esteem it a good work to correct evil men by means of the evil one? 


8. If to suffer persecution were in all cases a praiseworthy thing, it would have sufficed for the Lord to say, 
“Blessed are they which are persecuted,” without adding “for righteousness’ sake.” Moreover, if to inflict 
persecution were in all cases blameworthy, it would not have been written in the sacred books, “Whoso 
privily slandereth his neighbour, him will I persecute [cut off, E.V.].” In some cases, therefore, both he that 


suffers persecution is in the wrong, and he that inflicts it is in the right. But the truth is, that always both 
the bad have persecuted the good, and the good have persecuted the bad: the former doing harm by their 
unrighteousness, the latter seeking to do good by the administration of discipline; the former with cruelty, 
the latter with moderation; the former impelled by lust, the latter under the constraint of love. For he 
whose aim is to kill is not careful how he wounds, but he whose aim is to cure is cautious with his lancet; 
for the one seeks to destroy what is sound, the other that which is decaying. The wicked put prophets to 
death; prophets also put the wicked to death. The Jews scourged Christ; Christ also scourged the Jews. 
The apostles were given up by men to the civil powers; the apostles themselves gave men up to the power 
of Satan. In all these cases, what is important to attend to but this: who were on the side of truth, and who 
on the side of iniquity; who acted from a desire to injure, and who from a desire to correct what was 
amiss? 


CHAP III 


9. You say that no example is found in the writings of evangelists and apostles, of any petition presented 
on behalf of the Church to the kings of the earth against her enemies. Who denies this? None such is 
found. But at that time the prophecy, “Be wise now, therefore, O ye kings; be instructed, ye judges of the 
earth: serve the Lord with fear,” was not yet fulfilled. Up to that time the words which we find at the 
beginning of the same Psalm were receiving their fulfilment, “Why do the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing? The kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together against 
the Lord, and against His Anointed.” Truly, if past events recorded in the prophetic books were figures of 
the future, there was given under King Nebuchadnezzar a figure both of the time which the Church had 
under the apostles, and of that which she has now. In the age of the apostles and martyrs, that was 
fulfilled which was prefigured when the aforesaid king compelled pious and just men to bow down to his 
image, and cast into the flames all who refused. Now, however, is fulfilled that which was prefigured soon 
after in the same king, when, being converted to the worship of the true God, he made a decree 
throughout his empire, that whosoever should speak against the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, should suffer the penalty which their crime deserved. The earlier time of that king represented 
the former age of emperors who did not believe in Christ, at whose hands the Christians suffered because 
of the wicked; but the later time of that king represented the age of the successors to the imperial throne, 
now believing in Christ, at whose hands the wicked suffer because of the Christians. 


10. It is manifest, however, that moderate severity, or rather clemency, is carefully observed towards those 
who, under the Christian name, have been led astray by perverse men, in the measures used to prevent 
them who are Christ’s sheep from wandering, and to bring them back to the flock, when by punishments, 
such as exile and fines, they are admonished to consider what they suffer, and wherefore, and are taught 
to prefer the Scriptures which they read to human legends and calumnies. For which of us, yea, which of 
you, does not speak well of the laws issued by the emperors against heathen sacrifices? In these, 
assuredly, a penalty much more severe has been appointed, for the punishment of that impiety is death. 
But in repressing and restraining you, the thing aimed at has been rather that you should be admonished 
to depart from evil, than that you should be punished for a crime. For perhaps what the apostle said of the 
Jews may be said of you: “bear them record that they have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge: 
for, being ignorant of the righteousness of God, and going about to establish their own righteousness, they 
have not submitted themselves to the righteousness of God.” For what else than your own righteousness 
are you desiring to establish, when you say that none are justified but those who may have had the 
opportunity of being baptized by you? In regard to this statement made by the apostle concerning the 
Jews, you differ from those to whom it originally applied in this, that you have the Christian sacraments, of 
which they are still destitute. But in regard to the words, “being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and 
going about to establish their own righteousness,” and “they have a zeal of God, but not according to 
knowledge,” you are exactly like them, excepting only those among you who know what is the truth, and 
who in the wilfulness of their perversity continue to fight against truth which is perfectly well known to 
them. The impiety of these men is perhaps even a greater sin than idolatry. Since, however, they cannot be 
easily convicted of this (for it is a sin which lies concealed in the mind), you are all alike restrained with a 
comparatively gentle severity, as being not so far alienated from us. And this I may say, both concerning 
all heretics without distinction, who, while retaining the Christian sacraments, are dissenters from the 
truth and unity of Christ, and concerning all Donatists without exception. 


11. But as for you, who are not only, in common with these last, styled Donatists, from Donatus, but also 
specially named Rogatists, from Rogatus, you indeed seem to be more gentle in disposition, because you 
do not rage up and down with bands of these savage Circumcelliones: but no wild beast is said to be 
gentle if, because of its not having teeth and claws, it wounds no one. You say that you have no wish to be 
cruel: I think that power, not will is wanting to you. For you are in number so few, that even if you desire 
it, you dare not move against the multitudes which are opposed to you. Let us suppose, however, that you 
do not wish to do that which you have not strength to do; let us suppose that the gospel rule, “If any man 
will sue thee at the law and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also,” is so understood and obeyed 
by you that resistance to those who persecute you is unlawful, whether they have right or wrong on their 
side. Rogatus, the founder of your sect, either did not hold this view, or was guilty of inconsistency; for he 
fought with the keenest determination in a lawsuit about certain things which, according to your 


statement, belonged to you. If to him it had been said, Which of the apostles ever defended his property in 
a matter concerning faith by appeal to the civil courts? as you have put the question in your letter, “Which 
of the apostles ever invaded the property of other men in a matter concerning faith?” he could not find 
any example of this in the Divine writings; but he might perhaps have found some true defence if he had 
not separated himself from the true Church, and then audaciously claimed to hold in the name of the true 
Church the disputed possession. 


CHAP. IV 


12. As to the obtaining or putting in force of edicts of the powers of this world against schismatics and 
heretics, those from whom you separated yourselves were very active in this matter, both against you, so 
far as we have heard, and against the followers of Maximianus, as we prove by the indisputable evidence 
of their own Records; but you had not yet separated yourselves from them at the time when in their 
petition they said to the Emperor Julian that “nothing but righteousness found a place with him,”—a man 
whom all the while they knew to be an apostate, and whom they saw to be so given over to idolatry, that 
they must either admit idolatry to be righteousness, or be unable to deny that they had wickedly lied when 
they said that nothing but righteousness had a place with him with whom they saw that idolatry had so 
large a place. Grant, however, that that was a mistake in the use of words, what say you as to the deed 
itself? If not even that which is just is to be sought by appeal to an emperor, why was that which was by 
you supposed to be just sought from Julian? 


13. Do you reply that it is lawful to petition the Emperor in order to recover what is one’s own, but not 
lawful to accuse another in order that he may be coerced by the Emperor? I may remark, in passing, that 
in even petitioning for the recovery of what is one’s own, the ground covered by apostolic example is 
abandoned, because no apostle is found to have ever done this. But apart from this, when your 
predecessors brought before the Emperor Constantine, by means of the proconsul Anulinus, their 
accusations against Caecilianus, who was then bishop of Carthage, with whom as a guilty person they 
refused to have communion, they were not endeavouring to recover something of their own which they 
had lost, but were by calumnies assailing one who was, as we think, and as the issue of the judicial 
proceedings showed, an innocent man; and what more heinous crime could have been perpetrated by 
them than this? If, however, as you erroneously suppose, they did in his case deliver up to the judgment of 
the civil powers a man who was indeed guilty, why do you object to our doing that which your own party 
first presumed to do, and for doing which we would not find fault with them, if they had done it not with 
an envious desire to do harm, but with the intention of reproving and correcting what was wrong. But we 
have no hesitation in finding fault with you, who think that we are criminal in bringing any complaint 
before a Christian emperor against the enemies of our communion, seeing that a document given by your 
predecessors to Anulinus the proconsul, to be forwarded by him to the Emperor Constantine, bore this 
superscription: “Libellus Ecclesiae Catholicae, criminum Caeciliani, traditus a parte Majorini.” We find 
fault, moreover, with them more particularly, because when they had of their own accord gone to the 
Emperor with accusations against Caecilianus, which they ought by all means to have in the first place 
proved before those who were his colleagues beyond the sea, and when the Emperor, acting in a much 
more orderly way than they had done, referred to bishops the decision of this case pertaining to bishops 
which had been brought before him, they, even when defeated by a decision against them, would not come 
to peace with their brethren. Instead of this, they next accused at the bar of the temporal sovereign, not 
Caecilianus only, but also the bishops who had been appointed judges; and finally, from a second episcopal 
tribunal they appealed to the Emperor again. Nor did they consider it their duty to yield either to truth or 
to peace when he himself inquired into the case and gave his decision. 


14. Now what else could Constantine have decreed against Caecilianus and his friends, if they had been 
defeated when your predecessors accused them, than the things decreed against the very men who, 
having of their own accord brought the accusations, and having failed to prove what they alleged, refused 
even when defeated to acquiesce in the truth? The Emperor, as you know, in that case decreed for the first 
time that the property of those who were convicted of schism and obstinately resisted the unity of the 
Church should be confiscated. If, however, the issue had been that your predecessors who brought the 
accusations had gained their case, and the Emperor had made some such decree against the communion 
to which Caecilianus belonged, you would have wished the emperors to be called the friends of the 
Church’s interests, and the guardians of her peace and unity. But when such things are decreed by 
emperors against the parties who, having of their own accord brought forward accusations, were unable 
to substantiate them, and who, when a welcome back to the bosom of peace was offered to them on 
condition of their amendment, refused the terms, an outcry is raised that this is an unworthy wrong, and 
it is maintained that no one ought to be coerced to unity, and that evil should not be requited for evil to 
any one. What else is this than what one of yourselves wrote: “What we wish is holy”? And in view of these 
things, it was not a great or difficult thing for you to reflect and discover how the decree and sentence of 
Constantine, which was published against you on the occasion of your predecessors so frequently bringing 
before the Emperor charges which they could not make good, should be in force against you; and how all 
succeeding emperors, especially those who are Catholic Christians, necessarily act according to it as often 
as the exigencies of your obstinacy make it necessary for them to take any measures in regard to you. 


15. It was an easy thing for you to have reflected on these things, and perhaps some time to have said to 


yourselves: Seeing that Caecilianus either was innocent, or at least could not be proved guilty, what sin 
has the Christian Church spread so far and wide through the world committed in this matter? On what 
ground could it be unlawful for the Christian world to remain ignorant of that which even those who made 
it matter of accusation against others could not prove? Why should those whom Christ has sown in His 
field, that is, in this world, and has commanded to grow alongside of the tares until the harvest,—those 
many thousands of believers in all nations, whose multitude the Lord compared to the stars of heaven and 
the sand of the sea, to whom He promised of old, and has now given, the blessing in the seed of Abraham, 
—why, I ask, should the name of Christians be denied to all these, because, forsooth, in regard to this 
case, in the discussion of which they took no part, they preferred to believe the judges, who under grave 
responsibility gave their decision, rather than the plaintiffs, against whom the decision was given? Surely 
no man’s crime can stain with guilt another who does not know of its commission. How could the faithful, 
scattered throughout the world, be cognisant of the crime of surrendering the sacred books as committed 
by men, whose guilt their accusers, even if they knew it, were at least unable to prove? Unquestionably 
this one fact of ignorance on their part most easily demonstrates that they had no share in the guilt of this 
crime. Why then should the innocent be charged with crimes which they never committed, because of 
their being ignorant of crimes which, justly or unjustly, are laid to the charge of others? What room is left 
for innocence, if it is criminal for one to be ignorant of the crimes of others? Moreover, if the mere fact of 
their ignorance proves, as has been said, the innocence of the people in so many nations, how great is the 
crime of separation from the communion of these innocent people! For the deeds of guilty parties which 
either cannot be proved to those who are innocent, or cannot be believed by them, bring no stain upon 
any one, since, even when known, they are borne with in order to preserve fellowship with those who are 
innocent. For the good are not to be deserted for the sake of the wicked, but the wicked are to be borne 
with for the sake of the good; as the prophets bore with those against whom they delivered such 
testimonies, and did not cease to take part in the sacraments of the Jewish people; as also our Lord bore 
with guilty Judas, even until he met the end which he deserved, and permitted him to take part in the 
sacred supper along with the innocent disciples; as the apostles bore with those who preached Christ 
through envy,—a sin peculiarly satanic; as Cyprian bore with colleagues guilty of avarice, which, after the 
example of the apostle, he calls idolatry. In fine, whatever was done at that time among these bishops, 
although perhaps it was known by some of them, is, unless there be respect of persons in judgment, 
unknown to all: why, then, is not peace loved by all? These thoughts might easily occur to you; perhaps 
you already entertain them. But it would be better for you to be devoted to earthly possessions, through 
fear of losing which you might be proved to consent to known truth, than to be devoted to that worthless 
vainglory which you think you will by such consent forfeit in the estimation of men. 


CHAP. V 


16. You now see therefore, I suppose, that the thing to be considered when any one is coerced, is not the 
mere fact of the coercion, but the nature of that to which he is coerced, whether it be good or bad: not 
that any one can be good in spite of his own will, but that, through fear of suffering what he does not 
desire, he either renounces his hostile prejudices, or is compelled to examine truth of which he had been 
contentedly ignorant; and under the influence of this fear repudiates the error which he was wont to 
defend, or seeks the truth of which he formerly knew nothing, and now willingly holds what he formerly 
rejected. Perhaps it would be utterly useless to assert this in words, if it were not demonstrated by so 
many examples. We see not a few men here and there, but many cities, once Donatist, now Catholic, 
vehemently detesting the diabolical schism, and ardently loving the unity of the Church; and these 
became Catholic under the influence of that fear which is to you so offensive by the laws of emperors, 
from Constantine, before whom your party of their own accord impeached Caecilianus, down to the 
emperors of our own time, who most justly decree that the decision of the judge whom your own party 
chose, and whom they preferred to a tribunal of bishops, should be maintained in force against you. 


17. I have therefore yielded to the evidence afforded by these instances which my colleagues have laid 
before me. For originally my opinion was, that no one should be coerced into the unity of Christ, that we 
must act only by words, fight only by arguments, and prevail by force of reason, lest we should have those 
whom we knew as avowed heretics feigning themselves to be Catholics. But this opinion of mine was 
overcome not by the words of those who controverted it, but by the conclusive instances to which they 
could point. For, in the first place, there was set over against my opinion my own town, which, although it 
was once wholly on the side of Donatus, was brought over to the Catholic unity by fear of the imperial 
edicts, but which we now see filled with such detestation of your ruinous perversity, that it would scarcely 
be believed that it had ever been involved in your error. There were so many others which were 
mentioned to me by name, that, from facts themselves, I was made to own that to this matter the word of 
Scripture might be understood as applying: “Give opportunity to a wise man, and he will be yet wiser.” For 
how many were already, as we assuredly know, willing to be Catholics, being moved by the indisputable 
plainness of truth, but daily putting off their avowal of this through fear of offending their own party! How 
many were bound, not by truth—for you never pretended to that as yours—but by the heavy chains of 
inveterate custom, so that in them was fulfilled the divine saying: “A servant (who is hardened) will not be 
corrected by words; for though he understand, he will not answer”! How many supposed the sect of 
Donatus to be the true Church, merely because ease had made them too listless, or conceited, or sluggish, 
to take pains to examine Catholic truth! How many would have entered earlier had not the calumnies of 


slanderers, who declared that we offered something else than we do upon the altar of God, shut them out! 
How many, believing that it mattered not to which party a Christian might belong, remained in the schism 
of Donatus only because they had been born in it, and no one was compelling them to forsake it and pass 
over into the Catholic Church! 


18. To all these classes of persons the dread of those laws in the promulgation of which kings serve the 
Lord in fear has been so useful, that now some say we were willing for this some time ago; but thanks be 
to God, who has given us occasion for doing it at once, and has cut off the hesitancy of procrastination! 
Others say: We already knew this to be true, but we were held prisoners by the force of old custom: 
thanks be to the Lord, who has broken these bonds asunder, and has brought us into the bond of peace! 
Others say: We knew not that the truth was here, and we had no wish to learn it; but fear made us become 
earnest to examine it when we became alarmed, lest, without any gain in things eternal, we should be 
smitten with loss in temporal things: thanks be to the Lord, who has by the stimulus of fear startled us 
from our negligence, that now being disquieted we might inquire into those things which, when at ease, 
we did not care to know! Others say: We were prevented from entering the Church by false reports, which 
we could not know to be false unless we entered it; and we would not enter unless we were compelled: 
thanks be to the Lord, who by His scourge took away our timid hesitation, and taught us to find out for 
ourselves how vain and absurd were the lies which rumour had spread abroad against His Church: by this 
we are persuaded that there is no truth in the accusations made by the authors of this heresy, since the 
more serious charges which their followers have invented are without foundation. Others say: We thought, 
indeed, that it mattered not in what communion we held the faith of Christ; but thanks to the Lord, who 
has gathered us in from a state of schism, and has taught us that it is fitting that the one God be 
worshipped in unity. 


19. Could I therefore maintain opposition to my colleagues, and by resisting them stand in the way of such 
conquests of the Lord, and prevent the sheep of Christ which were wandering on your mountains and hills 
—that is, on the swellings of your pride—from being gathered into the fold of peace, in which there is one 
flock and one Shepherd? Was it my duty to obstruct these measures, in order, forsooth, that you might not 
lose what you call your own, and might without fear rob Christ of what is His: that you might frame your 
testaments according to Roman law, and might by calumnious accusations break the Testament made with 
the sanction of Divine law to the fathers, in which it was written, “In thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed”: that you might have freedom in your transactions in the way of buying and selling, and 
might be emboldened to divide and claim as your own that which Christ bought by giving Himself as its 
price: that any gift made over by one of you to another might remain unchallenged, and that the gift 
which the God of gods has bestowed upon His children, called from the rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof, might become invalid: that you might not be sent into exile from the land of your natural 
birth, and that you might labour to banish Christ from the kingdom bought with His blood, which extends 
from sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth? Nay verily; let the kings of the earth serve 
Christ by making laws for Him and for His cause. Your predecessors exposed Caecilianus and his 
companions to be punished by the kings of the earth for crimes with which they were falsely charged: let 
the lions now be turned to break in pieces the bones of the calumniators, and let no intercession for them 
be made by Daniel when he has been proved innocent, and set free from the den in which they meet their 
doom; for he that prepareth a pit for his neighbour shall himself most justly fall into it. 


CHAP. VI 


20. Save yourself therefore, my brother, while you have this present life, from the wrath which is to come 
on the obstinate and the proud. The formidable power of the authorities of this world, when it assails the 
truth, gives glorious opportunity of probation to the strong, but puts dangerous temptation before the 
weak who are righteous; but when it assists the proclamation of the truth, it is the means of profitable 
admonition to the wise, and of unprofitable vexation to the foolish among those who have gone astray. 
“For there is no power but of God: whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God; for rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power? 
Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same.” For if the power be on the side of the 
truth, and correct any one who was in error, he that is put right by the correction has praise from the 
power. If, on the other hand, the power be unfriendly to the truth, and cruelly persecute any one, he who 
is crowned victor in this contest receives praise from the power which he resists. But you do not that 
which is good, so as to avoid being afraid of the power; unless perchance this is good, to sit and speak 
against not one brother, but against all your brethren that are found among all nations, to whom the 
prophets, and Christ, and the apostles bear witness in the words of Scripture, “In thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed;” and again, “From the rising of the sun even unto the going down of the 
same, a pure offering shall be offered unto My name; for My name shall be great among the heathen, 
saith the Lord.” Mark this: “saith the Lord;” not saith Donatus, or Rogatus, or Vincentius, or Ambrose, or 
Augustin, but “saith the Lord;” and again, “All tribes of the earth shall be blessed in Him, and all nations 
shall call Him blessed. Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, who only doeth wondrous things; and 
blessed be His glorious name for ever, and the whole earth shall be filled with His glory: so let it be, so let 
it be.” And you sit at Cartennae, and with a remnant of half a score of Rogatists you say, “Let it not be! Let 
it not be!” 


21. You hear Christ speaking thus in the Gospel: “All things must be fulfilled which were written in the law 
of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning Me. Then opened He their understanding, 
that they might understand the Scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it is written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day; and that repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in His name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” You read also in the Acts of the 
Apostles how this gospel began at Jerusalem, where the Holy Spirit first filled those hundred and twenty 
persons, and went forth thence into Judaea and Samaria, and to all nations, as He had said unto them 
when He was about to ascend into heaven, “Ye shall be witnesses unto Me both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judaea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth;” for “their sound went into all the 
earth, and their words unto the ends of the world.” And you contradict the Divine testimonies so firmly 
established and so clearly revealed, and attempt to bring about such an absolute confiscation of Christ’s 
heritage, that although repentance is preached, as He said, in His name to all nations, whosoever may be 
in any part of the earth moved by that preaching, there is for him no possibility of remission of sins, unless 
he seek and discover Vincentius of Cartennae, or some one of his nine or ten associates, in their obscurity 
in the imperial colony of Mauritania. What will the arrogance of insignificant mortals not dare to do? To 
what extremities will the presumption of flesh and blood not hurry men? Is this your well-doing, on 
account of which you are not afraid of the power? You place this grievous stumbling-block in the way of 
your own mother’s son, for whom Christ died, and who is yet in feeble infancy, not ready to use strong 
meat, but requiring to be nursed on a mother’s milk; and you quote against me the works of Hilary, in 
order that you may deny the fact of the Church’s increase among all nations; even unto the end of the 
world, according to the promise which God, in order to subdue your unbelief, confirmed with an oath! And 
although you would by all means be most miserable if you stood against this when it was promised, you 
even now contradict it when the promise is fulfilled. 


CHAP. VII 


22. You, however, through your profound erudition, have discovered something which you think worthy to 
be alleged as a great objection against the Divine testimonies. For you say, “If we consider the parts 
comprehended in the whole world, it is a comparatively small portion in which the Christian faith is 
known:” either refusing to see, or pretending not to know, to how many barbarous nations the gospel has 
already penetrated, within a space of time so short, that not even Christ’s enemies can doubt that in a 
little while that shall be accomplished which our Lord foretold, when, answering the question of His 
disciples concerning the end of the world, He said, “This gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all 
the world for a witness unto all nations, and then shall the end come.” Meanwhile do all you can to 
proclaim and to maintain, that even though the gospel be published in Persia and India, as indeed it has 
been for a long time, no one who hears it can be in any degree cleansed from his sins, unless he come to 
Cartennae, or to the neighbourhood of Cartennae! If you have not expressly said this, it is evidently 
through fear lest men should laugh at you; and yet when you do say this, do you refuse that men should 
weep for you? 


23. You think that you make a very acute remark when you affirm the name Catholic to mean universal, 
not in respect to the communion as embracing the whole world, but in respect to the observance of all 
Divine precepts and of all the sacraments, as if we (even accepting the position that the Church is called 
Catholic because it honestly holds the whole truth, of which fragments here and there are found in some 
heresies) rested upon the testimony of this word’s signification, and not upon the promises of God, and so 
many indisputable testimonies of the truth itself, our demonstration of the existence of the Church of God 
in all nations. In fact, however, this is the whole which you attempt to make us believe, that the Rogatists 
alone remain worthy of the name Catholics, on the ground of their observing all the Divine precepts and 
all the sacraments; and that you are the only persons in whom the Son of man when He cometh shall find 
faith. You must excuse me for saying we do not believe a word of this. For although, in order to make it 
possible for that faith to be found in you which the Lord said that He would not find on the earth, you may 
perhaps presume even to say that you are to be regarded as in heaven, not on earth, we at least have 
profited by the apostle’s warning, wherein he has taught us that even an angel from heaven must be 
regarded as accursed if he were to preach to us any other gospel than that which we have received. But 
how can we be sure that we have indisputable testimony to Christ in the Divine Word, if we do not accept 
as indisputable the testimony of the same Word to the Church? For as, however ingenious the complex 
subtleties which one may contrive against the simple truth, and however great the mist of artful fallacies 
with which he may obscure it, any one who shall proclaim that Christ has not suffered, and has not risen 
from the dead on the third day, must be accursed—because we have learned in the truth of the gospel, 
“that it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead on the third day;”—on the very same grounds 
must that man be accursed who shall proclaim that the Church is outside of the communion which 
embraces all nations: for in the next words of the same passage we learn also that repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached in His name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem; and we are 
bound to hold firmly this rule, “If any preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him 
be accursed.” 


CHAP. VIII 


24. If, moreover, we do not listen to the claims of the entire sect of Donatists when they pretend to be the 
Church of Christ, seeing that they do not allege in proof of this anything from the Divine Books, how much 
less, I ask, are we called upon to listen to the Rogatists, who will not attempt to interpret; in the interest 
of their party the words of Scripture: “Where Thou feedest, where Thou dost rest in the south”! For if by 
this the southern part of Africa is to be understood,—the district, namely, which is occupied by Donatists, 
because it is under a more burning portion of the heavens,—the Maximianists must excel all the rest of 
your party, as the flame of their schism broke forth in Byzantium and in Tripoli. Let the Arzuges, if they 
please, dispute this point with them, and contest that to them more properly this text applies; but how 
shall the imperial province of Mauritania, lying rather to the west than to the south, since it refuses to be 
called Africa,—how shall it, I say, find in the word “the south” a ground for boasting, I do not say against 
the world, but against even that sect of Donatus from which the sect of Rogatus, a very small fragment of 
that other and larger fragment, has been broken off? For what else is it than superlative impudence for 
one to interpret in his own favour any allegorical statements, unless he has also plain testimonies, by the 
light of which the obscure meaning of the former may be made manifest. 


25. With how much greater force, moreover, may we say to you what we are accustomed to say to all the 
Donatists: If any can have good grounds (which indeed none can have) for separating themselves from the 
communion of the whole world, and calling their communion the Church of Christ, because of their having 
withdrawn warrantably from the communion of all nations,—how do you know that in the Christian 
society, which is spread so far and wide, there may not have been some in a very remote place, from 
which the fame of their righteousness could not reach you, who had already, before the date of your 
separation, separated themselves for some just cause from the communion of the whole world? How could 
the Church in that case be found in your sect, rather than in those who were separated before you? Thus 
it comes to pass, that so long as you are ignorant of this, you cannot make with certainty any claim: which 
is necessarily the portion of all who, in defending the cause of their party, appeal to their own testimony 
instead of the testimony of God. For you cannot say, If this had happened, it could not have escaped our 
knowledge; for, not going beyond Africa itself, you cannot tell, when the question is put to you, how many 
subdivisions of the party of Donatus have occurred: in connection with which we must especially bear in 
mind that in your view the smaller the number of those who separate themselves, the greater is the 
justice of their cause, and this paucity of numbers makes them undoubtedly more likely to remain 
unnoticed. Hence, also, you are by no means sure that there may not be some righteous persons, few in 
number, and therefore unknown, dwelling in some place far remote from the south of Africa, who, long 
before the party of Donatus had withdrawn their righteousness from fellowship with the unrighteousness 
of all other men, had, in their remote northern region, separated themselves in the same way for some 
most satisfactory reason, and now are, by a claim superior to yours, the Church of God, as the spiritual 
Zion which preceded all your sects in the matter of warrantable secession, and who interpret in their 
favour the words of the Psalm, “Mount Zion, on the sides of the north, the city of the Great King,” with 
much more reason than the party of Donatus interpret in their favour the words, “Where Thou feedest, 
where Thou dost rest in the south.” 


26. You profess, nevertheless, to be afraid lest, when you are compelled by imperial edicts to consent to 
unity, the name of God be for a longer time blasphemed by the Jews and the heathen: as if the Jews were 
not aware how their own nation Israel, in the beginning of its history, wished to exterminate by war the 
two tribes and a half which had received possessions beyond Jordan, when they thought that these had 
separated themselves from the unity of their nation. As to the Pagans, they may indeed with greater 
reason reproach us for the laws which Christian emperors have enacted against idolaters; and yet many of 
these have thereby been, and are now daily, turned from idols to the living and true God. In fact, however, 
both Jews and Pagans, if they thought the Christians to be as insignificant in number as you are,—who 
maintain, forsooth, that you alone are Christians,—would not condescend to say anything against us, but 
would never cease to treat us with ridicule and contempt. Are you not afraid lest the Jews should say to 
you, “If your handful of men be the Church of Christ, what becomes of the statement of your Apostle Paul, 
that your Church is described in the words, Rejoice, thou barren that bearest not; breakforth and cry, thou 
that travailest not: for the desolate hath many more children than she which hath an husband;’ in which 
he plainly declares the multitude of Christians to surpass that of the Jewish Church?” Will you say to 
them, “We are the more righteous because our number is not large;” and do you expect them not to reply, 
“Whoever you claim to be, you are not those of whom it is said, She that was desolate hath many 
children,’ if you are reduced to so small a number”? 


27. Perhaps you will quote against this the example of that righteous man, who along with his family was 
alone found worthy of deliverance when the flood came. Do you see then how far you still are from being 
righteous? Most assuredly we do not affirm you to be righteous on the ground of this instance until your 
associates be reduced to seven, yourself being the eighth person: provided always, however, that no other 
has, as I was saying, anticipated the party of Donatus in snatching up that righteousness, by having, in 
some far distant spot, withdrawn himself along with seven more, under pressure of some good reason, 
from communion with the whole world, and so saved himself from the flood by which it is overwhelmed. 
Seeing, therefore, that you do not know whether this may not have been done, and been as entirely 
unheard of by you as the name of Donatus is unheard of by many nations of Christians in remote 
countries, you are unable to say with certainty where the Church is to be found. For it must be in that 
place in which what you have now done may happen to have been at an earlier date done by others, if 


there could possibly be any just reason for your separating yourselves from the communion of the whole 
world. 


CHAP. IX 


28. We, however, are certain that no one could ever have been warranted in separating himself from the 
communion of all nations, because every one of us looks for the marks of the Church not in his own 
righteousness, but in the Divine Scriptures, and beholds it actually in existence, according to the 
promises. For it is of the Church that it is said,”As the lily among thorns, so is my love among the 
daughters;” which could be called on the one hand “thorns” only by reason of the wickedness of their 
manners, and on the other hand “daughters” by reason of their participation in the same sacraments. 
Again, it is the Church which saith, “From the end of the earth have I cried unto Thee when my heart was 
overwhelmed;” and in another Psalm, “Horror hath kept me back from the wicked that forsake Thy law;” 
and, “I beheld the transgressors, and was grieved.” It is the same which says to her Spouse: “Tell me 
where Thou feedest, where Thou dost rest at noon: for why should I be as one veiled beside the flocks of 
Thy companions?” This is the same as is said in another place: “Make known to me Thy right hand, and 
those who are in heart taught in wisdom;” in whom, as they shine with light and glow with love, Thou dost 
rest as in noontide; lest perchance, like one veiled, that is, hidden and unknown, I should run, not to Thy 
flock, but to the flocks of Thy companions, i.e. of heretics, whom the bride here calls companions, just as 
He called the thorns “daughters,” because of common participation in the sacraments: of which persons it 
is elsewhere said: “Thou wast a man, mine equal, my guide, my acquaintance, who didst take sweet food 
together with me; we walked unto the house of God in company. Let death seize upon them, and let them 
go down quick into hell,” like Dathan and Abiram, the authors of an impious schism. 


29. It is to the Church also that the answer is given immediately after in the passage quoted above: “If 
thou know not thyself, O thou fairest among women, go thy way forth by the footsteps of the flocks, and 
feed thy kids beside the shepherds’ tents.” Oh, matchless sweetness of the Bridegroom, who thus replied 
to her question: “If thou knowest not thyself,” He says; as if He said, “Surely the city which is set upon a 
mountain cannot be hid; and therefore, Thou art not as one veiled, that thou shouldst run to the flocks of 
my companions.’ For I am the mountain established upon the top of the mountains, unto which all nations 
shall come. If thou knowest not thyself,’ by the knowledge which thou mayest gain, not in the words of 
false witnesses, but in the testimonies of My book; if thou knowest not thyself,’ from such testimony as 
this concerning thee: Lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes: for thou shalt break forth on the 
right hand and on the left; and thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles, and make the desolate cities to be 
inhabited. Fear not, for thou shall not be ashamed; neither be thou confounded, for thou shall not be put 
to shame: for thou shalt forget the shame of thy youth, and shall not remember the reproach of thy 
widowhood any more: for thy Maker is thine husband, the Lord of hosts is His name, and thy Redeemer 
the Holy One of Israel; the God of the whole earth shall He be called.’ If thou knowest not thyself,’ O thou 
fairest among women, from this which hath been said of thee, The King hath greatly desired thy beauty,’ 
and instead of thy fathers shall be thy children, whom thou mayest make princes upon the earth:’ if, 
therefore, thou know not thyself,’ go thy way forth: I do not cast thee forth, but go thy way forth,’ that of 
thee it may be said, They went out from us, but they were not of us.’ Go thy way forth’ by the footsteps of 
the flocks, not in My footsteps, but in the footsteps of the flocks; and not of the one flock, but of flocks 
divided and going astray. And feed thy kids,’ not as Peter, to whom it is said, Feed My sheep;’ but, Feed 
thy kids beside the shepherds’ tents,’ not beside the tent of the Shepherd, where there is one fold and one 
Shepherd.’” But the church knows herself, and thereby escapes from that lot which has befallen those 
who did not know themselves to be in her. 


30. The same [Church] is spoken of, when, in regard to the fewness of her numbers as compared with the 
multitude of the wicked, it is said: “Strait is the gate and narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, and 
few there be that find it.” And again, it is of the same Church that it is said with respect to the multitude 
of her members: “I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea- 
shore.” For the same Church of holy and good believers is both small if compared with the number of the 
wicked, which is greater, and large if considered by itself; “for the desolate hath more sons than she 
which hath an husband,” and “many shall come from the east and from the west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of God.” God, moreover, presents unto Himself a 
‘numerous people, zealous of good works.” And in the Apocalypse, many thousands “which no man can 
number,” from every tribe and tongue, are seen clothed in white robes, and with palms of victory. It is the 
same Church which is occasionally obscured, and, as it were, beclouded by the multitude of offences, 
when sinners bend the bow that they may shoot under the darkened moon at the upright in heart. But 
even at such a time the Church shines in those who are most firm in their attachment to her. And if, in the 
Divine promise above quoted, any distinct application of its two clauses should be made, it is perhaps not 
without reason that the seed of Abraham was compared both to the “stars of heaven,” and to “the sand 
which is by the sea-shore:” that by “the stars” may be understood those who, in number fewer, are more 
fixed and more brilliant; and that by “the sand on the sea-shore” may be understood that great multitude 
of weak and carnal persons within the Church, who at one time are seen at rest and free while the 
weather is calm, but are at another time covered and troubled under the waves of tribulation and 
temptation. 


31. Now, such a troublous time was the time at which Hilary wrote in the passage which you have thought 
fit artfully to adduce against so many Divine testimonies, as if by it you could prove that the Church has 
perished from the earth. You may just as well say that the numerous churches of Galatia had no existence 
at the time when the apostle wrote to them: “O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you,” that, “having 
begun in the Spirit, ye are now made perfect in the flesh?” For thus you would misrepresent that learned 
man, who (like the apostle) was sternly rebuking the slow of heart and the timid, for whom he was 
travailing in birth a second time, until Christ should be formed in them. For who does not know that many 
persons of weak judgment were at that time deluded by ambiguous phrases, so that they thought that the 
Arians believed the same doctrines as they themselves held; and that others, through fear, had yielded 
and feigned consent, not walking uprightly according to the truth of the gospel, to whom you would have 
denied that forgiveness which, when they had been turned from their error, was extended to them? But in 
refusing such pardon, you prove yourselves wholly ignorant of the word of God. For read what Paul has 
recorded concerning Peter, and what Cyprian has expressed as his view on the ground of that statement, 
and do not blame the compassion of the Church, which does not scatter the members of Christ when they 
are gathered together, but labours to gather His scattered members into one. It is true that those who 
then stood most resolute, and were able to understand the treacherous phrases used by the heretics, were 
few in number when compared with the rest; but some of them it is to be remembered were then bravely 
enduring sentence of banishment, and others were hiding themselves for safety in all parts of the world. 
And thus the Church, which is increasing throughout all nations, has been preserved as the Lord’s wheat, 
and shall be preserved unto the end, yea, until all nations, even the barbarous tribes, are within its 
embrace. For it is the Church which the Son of man has sown as good seed, and of which He has foretold 
that it should grow among the tares until the harvest. For the field is the world, and the harvest is the end 
of time. 


32. Hilary, therefore, either was rebuking not the wheat, but the tares, in those ten provinces of Asia, or 
was addressing himself to the wheat, because it was endangered through some unfaithfulness, and spoke 
as one who thought that the rebuke would be useful in proportion to the vehemence with which it was 
given. For the canonical Scriptures contain examples of the same manner of rebuke in which what is 
intended for some is spoken as if it applied to all. Thus the apostle, when he says to the Corinthians, “How 
say some among you, that there is no resurrection of the dead?” proves clearly that all of them were not 
such; but he bears witness that those who were such were not outside of their communion, but among 
them. And shortly after, lest those who were of a different opinion should be led astray by them, he gave 
this warning: “Be not deceived: evil communications corrupt good manners. Awake to righteousness, and 
sin not; for some have not the knowledge of God: I speak this to your shame.” But when he says, “Whereas 
there is among you envying, and strife, and divisions, are ye not carnal, and walk as men?” he speaks as if 
it applied to all, and you see how grave a charge he makes. Wherefore, if it were not that we read in the 
same epistle, “I thank my God always on your behalf, for the grace of God which is given you by Jesus 
Christ; that in everything ye are enriched by Him, in all utterance, and in all knowledge; even as the 
testimony of Christ was confirmed in you: so that ye come behind in no gift,” we would think that all the 
Corinthians had been carnal and natural, not perceiving the things of the spirit of God, fond of strife, and 
full of envy, and “walking as men.” In like manner it is said, on the one hand, “the whole world lieth in 
wickedness,” because of the tares which are throughout the whole world; and, on the other hand, Christ 
‘Is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world,” because of 
the wheat which is throughout the whole world. 


33. The love of many, however, waxes cold because of offences, which abound increasingly the more that, 
within the communion of the sacraments of Christ, there are gathered to the glory of His name even those 
who are wicked, and who persist in the obstinacy of error; whose separation, however, as chaff from the 
wheat, is to be effected only in the final purging of the Lord’s threshing-floor. These do not destroy those 
who are the Lord’s wheat—few, indeed, when compared with the others, but in themselves a great 
multitude; they do not destroy the elect of God, who are to be gathered at the end of the world from the 
four winds, from the one end of heaven to the other. For it is from the elect that the cry comes, “Help, 
Lord! for the godly man ceaseth, for the faithful fail from among the children of men;” and it is of them 
that the Lord saith, “He that shall endure to the end (when iniquity shall abound), the same shall be 
saved.” Moreover, that the psalm quoted is the language not of one man, but of many, is shown by the 
following context: “Thou shalt keep us, O Lord; Thou shalt preserve us from this generation for ever.” On 
account of this abounding iniquity which the Lord foretold, it is said in another place: “When the Son of 
man cometh, shall He find faith on the earth?” This doubt expressed by Him who knoweth all things 
prefigured the doubts which in Him we entertain, when the Church, being often disappointed in many 
from whom much was expected, but who have proved very different from what they were supposed to be, 
is so alarmed in regard to her own members, that she is slow to believe good of any one. Nevertheless it 
would be wrong to cherish doubt that those whose faith He shall find on the earth are growing along with 
the tares throughout the whole field. 


34. Therefore it is the same Church also which within the Lord’s net is swimming along with the bad 
fishes, but is in heart and in life separated from them, and departs from them, that she may be presented 
to her Lord a “glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle.” But the actual visible separation she looks for 
only on the sea-shore, i.e. at the end of the world,—meanwhile correcting as many as she can, and bearing 
with those whom she cannot correct; but she does not abandon the unity of the good because of the 


wickedness of those whom she finds incorrigible. 


CHAP. X 


35. Wherefore, my brother, refrain from gathering together against divine testimonies so many, so 
perspicuous, and so unchallenged, the calumnies which may be found in the writings of bishops either of 
our communion, as Hilary, or of the undivided Church itself in the age preceding the schism of Donatus, 
as Cyprian or Agrippinus; because, in the first place, this class of writings must be, so far as authority is 
concerned, distinguished from the canon of Scripture. For they are not read by us as if a testimony 
brought forward from them was such that it would be unlawful to hold any different opinion, for it may be 
that the opinions which they held were different from those to which truth demands our assent. For we 
are amongst those who do not reject what has been taught us even by an apostle: “If in anything ye be 
otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you; nevertheless, whereto we have already attained, 
let us walk by the same rule,”—in that way, namely, which Christ is; of which way the Psalmist thus 
speaks: “God be merciful unto us, and bless us, and cause His face to shine upon us: that Thy way may be 
known upon earth, Thy saving health among all nations.” 


36. In the next place, if you are charmed by the authority of that bishop and illustrious martyr St. Cyprian, 
which we indeed regard, as I have said, as quite distinct from the authority of canonical Scripture, why 
are you not charmed by such things in him as these: that he maintained with loyalty, and defended in 
debate, the unity of the Church in the world and in all nations; that he censured, as full of self-sufficiency 
and pride, those who wished to separate themselves as righteous from the Church, holding them up to 
ridicule for assuming to themselves that which the Lord did not concede even to apostles,—namely, the 
gathering of the tares before the harvest,—and for attempting to separate the chaff from the wheat, as if 
to them had been assigned the charge of removing the chaff and cleansing the threshing-floor; that he 
proved that no man can be stained with guilt by the sins of others, thus sweeping away the only ground 
alleged by the authors of schism for their separation; that in the very matter in regard to which he was of 
a different opinion from his colleagues, he did not decree that those who thought otherwise than he did 
should be condemned or excommunicated; that even in his letter to Jubaianus (which was read for the 
first time in the Council, the authority of which you are wont to plead in defence of the practice of 
rebaptizing), although he admits that in time past persons who had been baptized in other communions 
had been received into the Church without being a second time baptized, on which ground they were 
regarded by him as having had no baptism, nevertheless he considers the use and benefit of peace within 
the Church to be so great, that for its sake he holds that these persons (though in his judgment 
unbaptized) should not be excluded from office in the Church? 


37. And by this you will very readily perceive (for I know the acuteness of your mind) that your cause is 
completely subverted and annihilated. For if, as you suppose, the Church which had been spread abroad 
throughout the world perished through her admitting sinners to partake in her sacraments (and this is the 
ground alleged for your separation), it had wholly perished long before,—at the time, namely, when, as 
Cyprian says, men were admitted into it without baptism,—and thus Cyprian himself had no Church within 
which to be born; and if so, how much more must this have been the case with one who, like Donatus, the 
author of your schism, and the father of your sect, belonged to a later age! But if at that time, although 
persons were being admitted into the Church without baptism, the Church nevertheless remained in 
being, so as to give birth to Cyprian and afterwards to Donatus, it is manifest that the righteous are not 
defiled by the sins of other men when they participate with them in the sacraments. And thus you have no 
excuse by which you can wash away the guilt of the schism whereby you have gone forth from the unity of 
the Church; and in you is fulfilled that saying of Holy Writ: “There is a generation that esteem themselves 
right, and have not cleansed themselves from the guilt of their going forth.” 


38. The man who, out of regard to the sameness of the sacraments, does not presume to insist on the 
second administration of baptism even to heretics, is not, by thus avoiding Cyprian’s error, placed on a 
level with Cyprian in merit, any more than the man who does not insist upon the Gentiles conforming to 
Jewish ceremonies is thereby placed on a level in merit with the Apostle Peter. In Peter’s case, however, 
the record not only of his halting, but also of his correction, is contained in the canonical Scriptures; 
whereas the statement that Cyprian entertained opinions at variance with those approved by the 
constitution and practice of the Church is found, not in canonical Scripture, but in his own writings, and in 
those of a Council; and although it is not found in the same records that he corrected that opinion, it is 
nevertheless by no means an unreasonable supposition that he did correct it, and that this fact may 
perhaps have been suppressed by those who were too much pleased with the error into which he fell, and 
were unwilling to lose the patronage of so great a name. At the same time, there are not wanting some 
who maintain that Cyprian never held the view ascribed to him, but that this was an unwarrantable 
forgery passed off by liars under his name. For it was impossible for the integrity and authenticity of the 
writings of any one bishop, however illustrious, to be secured and preserved as the canonical Scriptures 
are through translation into so many languages, and through the regular and continuous manner in which 
the Church has used them in public worship. Even in the face of this, some have been found forging many 
things under the names of the apostles. It is true, indeed, that they made such attempts in vain, because 
the text of canonical Scripture was so well attested, and so generally used and known; but this effort of an 
unholy boldness, which has not forborne to assail writings which are defended by the strength of such 


notoriety, has proved what it is capable of essaying against writings which are not established upon 
canonical authority. 


39. We, however, do not deny that Cyprian held the views ascribed to him: first, because his style has a 
certain peculiarity of expression by which it may be recognised; and secondly, because in this case our 
cause rather than yours is proved victorious, and the pretext alleged for your schism—namely, that you 
might not be defiled by the sins of other men—is in the most simple manner exploded; since it is manifest 
from the letters of Cyprian that participation in the sacraments was allowed to sinful men, when those 
who, in your judgment (and as you will have it, in his judgment also), were unbaptized were as such 
admitted to the Church, and that nevertheless the Church did not perish, but remained in the dignity 
belonging to her nature as the Lord’s wheat scattered throughout the world. And, therefore, if in your 
consternation you thus betake yourselves to Cyprian’s authority as to a harbour of refuge, you see the 
rock against which your error dashes itself in this course; if, on the other hand, you do not venture to flee 
thither, you are wrecked without any struggle for escape. 


40. Moreover, Cyprian either did not hold at all the opinions which you ascribe to him, or did subsequently 
correct his mistake by the rule of truth, or covered this blemish, as we may call it, upon his otherwise 
spotless mind by the abundance of his love, in his most amply defending the unity of the Church growing 
throughout the whole world, and in his most stedfastly holding the bond of peace; for it is written, 
“Charity [love] covereth a multitude of sins.” To this was also added, that in him, as a most fruitful branch, 
the Father removed by the pruning-knife of suffering whatever may have remained in him requiring 
correction: “For every branch in me,” saith the Lord, “that beareth fruit He purgeth, that it may bring 
forth more fruit.” And whence this care of him, if not because, continuing as a branch in the far-spreading 
vine, he did not forsake the root of unity? “For though he gave his body to be burned, if he had not charity, 
it would profit him nothing.” 


41. Attend now a little while to the letters of Cyprian, that you may see how he proves the man to be 
inexcusable who desires ostensibly on the ground of his own righteousness to withdraw himself from the 
unity of the Church (which God promised and has fulfilled in all nations), and that you may more clearly 
apprehend the truth of the text quoted by me shortly before: “There is a generation that esteem 
themselves righteous, and have not cleansed themselves from the guilt of their going forth.” In a letter 
which he wrote to Antonianus he discusses a matter very closely akin to that which we are now debating; 
but it is better for us to give his very words: “Some of our predecessors,” he says, “in the episcopal office 
in this province were of opinion that the peace of the Church should not be given to fornicators, and 
finally closed the door of repentance against those who had been guilty of adultery. They did not, however, 
withdraw themselves from fellowship with their colleagues in the episcopate; nor did they rend asunder 
the unity of the Catholic Church, by such harshness and obstinate perseverance in their censure as to 
separate themselves from the Church because others granted while they themselves refused to adulterers 
the peace of the Church. The bond of concord remaining unbroken, and the sacrament of the Church 
continuing undivided, each bishop arranges and orders his own conduct as one who shall give account of 
his procedure to his Lord.” What say you to that, brother Vincentius? Surely you must see that this great 
man, this peace-loving bishop and dauntless martyr, made nothing more earnestly his care than to prevent 
the sundering of the bond of unity. You see him travailing in birth for the souls of men, not only that they 
might, when conceived, be born in Christ, but also that, when born, they might not perish through their 
being shaken out of their mother’s bosom. 


42. Now give attention, I pray you, further to this thing which he has mentioned in protesting against 
impious schismatics. If those who granted peace to adulterers, who repented of their sin, shared the guilt 
of adulterers, were those who did not so act defiled by fellowship with them as colleagues in office? If, 
again, it was a right thing, as truth asserts and the Church maintains, that peace should be given to 
adulterers who repented of their sin, those who utterly closed against adulterers the door of reconciliation 
through repentance were unquestionably guilty of impiety in refusing healing to the members of Christ, in 
taking away the keys of the Church from those who knocked for admission, and in opposing with heartless 
cruelty God’s most compassionate forbearance, which permitted them to live in order that, repenting, 
they might be healed by the sacrifice of a contrite spirit and broken heart. Nevertheless this their 
heartless error and impiety did not defile the others, compassionate and peace-loving men, when these 
shared with them in the Christian sacraments, and tolerated them within the net of unity, until the time 
when, brought to the shore, they should be separated from each other; or if this error and impiety of 
others did defile them, then the Church was already at that time destroyed, and there was no Church to 
give Cyprian birth. But if, as is beyond question, the Church continued in existence, it is also beyond 
question that no man in the unity of Christ can be stained by the guilt of the sins of other men if he be not 
consenting to the deeds of the wicked, and thus defiled by actual participation in their crimes, but only, 
for the sake of the fellowship of the good, tolerating the wicked, as the chaff which lies until the final 
purging of the Lord’s threshing-floor. These things being so, where is the pretext for your schism? Are ye 
not an “evil generation, esteeming yourselves righteous, yet not washed from the guilt of your going 
forth” [from the Church]? 


43. If, now, I were disposed to quote anything against you from the writings of Tychonius, a man of your 
communion, who has written rather in defence of the Church and against you than the reverse, in vain 


disowning the communion of African Christians as traditors (by which one thing Parmenianus silences 
him), what else can you say in reply than what Tychonius himself said of you as I have shortly before 
reminded you: “That which is according to our will is holy”? For this Tychonius—a man, as I have said, of 
your communion—writes that a Council was held at Carthage by two hundred and seventy of your 
bishops; in which Council, after seventy-five days of deliberation, all past decisions on the matter being 
set aside, a carefully revised resolution was published, to the effect that to those who were guilty of a 
heinous crime as traditors, the privilege of communion should be granted as to blameless persons, if they 
refused to be baptized. He says further, that Deuterius of Macriana, a bishop of your party, added to the 
Church a whole crowd of traditors, without making any distinction between them and others, making the 
unity of the Church open to these traditors, in accordance with the decree of the Council held by these 
two hundred and seventy of your bishops, and that after that transaction Donatus continued unbroken his 
communion with the said Deuterius, and not only with him, but also with all the Mauritanian bishops for 
forty years, who, according to the statement of Tychonius, admitted the traditors to communion without 
insisting on their being rebaptized, up to the time of the persecution made by Macarius. 


44. You will say, “What has that Tychonius to do with me?” It is true that Tychonius is the man whom 
Parmenianus checked by his reply, and effectually warned not to write such things; but he did not refute 
the statements themselves, but, as I have said above, silenced him by this one thing, that while saying 
such things concerning the Church which is diffused throughout the world, and while admitting that the 
faults of other men within its unity cannot defile one who is innocent, he nevertheless withdrew himself 
from the contagion of communion with African Christians because of their being traditors, and was an 
adherent of the party of Donatus. Parmenianus, indeed, might have said that Tychonius had in all these 
things spoken falsely; but, as Tychonius himself observes, many were still living at that time by whom 
these things might be proved to be most unquestionably true and generally known. 


45. Of these things, however, I say no more: maintain, if you choose, that Tychonius spoke falsely; I bring 
you back to Cyprian, the authority which you yourself have quoted. If, according to his writings, every one 
in the unity of the Church is defiled by the sins of other members, then the Church had utterly perished 
before Cyprian’s time, and all possibility of Cyprian’s own existence (as a member of the Church) is taken 
away. If, however, the very thought of this is impiety, and it be beyond question that the Church continued 
in being, it follows that no one is defiled by the guilt of the sins of other men within the Catholic unity; and 
in vain do you, “an evil generation,” maintain that you are righteous, when you are “not washed from the 
guilt of your going forth.” 


CHAP. XI 


46. You will say, “Why then do you seek us? Why do you receive those whom you call heretics?” Mark how 
simple and short is my reply. We seek you because you are lost, that we may rejoice over you when found, 
as over you while lost we grieved. Again we call you heretics; but the name applies to you only up to the 
time of your being turned to the peace of the Catholic Church, and extricated from the errors by which 
you have been ensnared. For when you pass over to us, you entirely abandon the position you formerly 
occupied, so that, as heretics no longer, you pass over to us. You will say, “Then baptize me.” I would, if 
you were not already baptized, or if you had received the baptism of Donatus, or of Rogatus only, and not 
of Christ. It is not the Christian sacraments, but the crime of schism, which makes you a heretic. The evil 
which has proceeded from yourself is not a reason for our denying the good that is permanent in you, but 
which you possess to your own harm if you have it not in that Church from which proceeds its power to do 
good. For from the Catholic Church are all the sacraments of the Lord, which you hold and administer in 
the same way as they were held and administered even before you went forth from her. The fact, however, 
that you are no longer in that Church from which proceeded the sacraments which you have, does not 
make it the less true that you still have them. We therefore do not change in you that wherein you are at 
one with ourselves, for in many things you are at one with us; and of such it is said, “For in many things 
they were with me:” but we correct those things in which you are not with us, and we wish you to receive 
those things which you have not where you now are. You are at one with us in baptism, in creed, and in 
the other sacraments of the Lord. But in the spirit of unity and bond of peace, in a word, in the Catholic 
Church itself, you are not with us. If you receive these things, the others which you already have will then 
not begin to be yours, but begin to be of use to you. We do not therefore, as you think, receive your men of 
your party as still belonging to you, but in the act of receiving them we incorporate with ourselves those 
who forsake you that they may be received by us; and in order that they may belong to us, their first step 
is to renounce their connection with you. Nor do we compel into union with us those who industriously 
serve an error which we abhor; but our reason for wishing those men to be united to us is, that they may 
no longer be worthy of our abhorrence. 


47. But you will say, “The Apostle Paul baptized after John.” Did he then baptize after a heretic? If you do 
presume to call that friend of the Bridegroom a heretic, and to say that he was not in the unity of the 
Church, I beg that you will put this in writing. But if you believe that it would be the height of folly to 
think or to say so, it remains for your own wisdom to resolve the question why the Apostle Paul baptized 
after John. For if he baptized after one who was his equal, you ought all to baptize after one another. If 
after one who was greater than himself, you ought to baptize after Rogatus; if after one who was less than 
himself, Rogatus ought to have baptized after you those whom you, as a presbyter, had baptized. If, 


however, the baptism which is now administered is in all cases of equal value to those who receive it, 
however unequal in merit the persons may be by whom it is administered, because it is the baptism of 
Christ, not of those who administer the right, I think you must already perceive that Paul administered the 
baptism of Christ to certain persons because they had received the baptism of John only, and not of Christ; 
for it is expressly called the baptism of John, as the Divine Scripture bears witness in many passages, and 
as the Lord Himself calls it, saying: “The baptism of John, whence was it? from heaven, or of men?” But 
the baptism which Peter administered was the baptism, not of Peter, but of Christ; that which Paul 
administered was the baptism, not of Paul, but of Christ; that which was administered by those who, in the 
apostle’s time, preached Christ not sincerely, but of contention, was not their own, but the baptism of 
Christ; and that which was administered by those who, in Cyprian’s time, either by artful dishonesty 
obtained their possessions, or by usury, at exorbitant interest, increased them, was not their own baptism, 
but the baptism of Christ. And because it was of Christ, therefore, although there was very great disparity 
in the persons by whom it was administered, it was equally useful to those by whom it was received. For if 
the excellency of baptism in each case is according to the excellency of the person by whom one is 
baptized, it was wrong in the apostle to give thanks that he had baptized none of the Corinthians, but 
Crispus, and Gaius, and the house of Stephanas; for the baptism of the converts in Corinth, if 
administered by himself, would have been so much more excellent as Paul himself was more excellent 
than other men. Lastly, when he says, “I have planted, and Apollos watered,” he seems to intimate that he 
had preached the gospel, and that Apollos had baptized. Is Apollos better than John? Why then did he, 
who baptized after John, not baptize after Apollos? Surely because, in the one case, the baptism, by 
whomsoever administered, was the baptism of Christ; and in the other case, by whomsoever administered, 
it was, although preparing the way for Christ, only the baptism of John. 


48. It seems to you an odious thing to say that baptism was given to some after John had baptized them, 
and yet that baptism is not to be given to men after heretics have baptized them; but it may be said with 
equal justice to be an odious thing that baptism was given to some after John had baptized them, and yet 
that baptism is not to be given to men after intemperate persons have baptized them. I name this sin of 
intemperance rather than others, because those in whom it reigns are not able to hide it: and yet what 
man, even though he be blind, does not know how many addicted to this vice are to be found everywhere? 
And yet among the works of the flesh, of which it is said that they who do them shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God, the apostle places this in an enumeration in which heresies also are specified: “Now the 
works of the flesh,” he says, “are manifest, which are these: adultery, fornication, uncleanness, 
lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 
envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like; of the which I tell you before, as I have also 
told you in time past, that they who do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” Baptism, 
therefore, although it was administered after John, is not administered after a heretic, on the very same 
principle according to which, though administered after John; it is not administered after an intemperate 
man: for both heresies and drunkenness are among the works which exclude those who do them from 
inheriting the kingdom of God. Does it not seem to you as if it were a thing intolerably unseemly, that 
although baptism was repeated after it had been administered by him who, not even moderately drinking 
wine, but wholly refraining from its use, prepared the way for the kingdom of God, and yet that it should 
not be repeated after being administered by an intemperate man, who shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God? What can be said in answer to this, but that the one was the baptism of John, after which the apostle 
administered the baptism of Christ; and that the other, administered by an intemperate man, was the 
baptism of Christ? Between John Baptist and an intemperate man there is a great difference, as of 
opposites; between the baptism of Christ and the baptism of John there is no contrariety, but a great 
difference. Between the apostle and an intemperate man there is a great difference; but there is none 
between the baptism of Christ administered by an apostle, and the baptism of Christ administered by an 
intemperate man. In like manner, between John and a heretic there is a great difference, as of opposites; 
and between the baptism of John and the baptism of Christ which a heretic administers there is no 
contrariety, but there is a great difference. But between the baptism of Christ which an apostle 
administers, and the baptism of Christ which a heretic administers, there is no difference. For the form of 
the sacrament is acknowledged to be the same even when there is a great difference in point of worth 
between the men by whom it is administered. 


49. But pardon me, for I have made a mistake in wishing to convince you by arguing from the case of an 
intemperate man administering baptism; for I had forgotten that I am dealing with a Rogatist, not with 
one bearing the wider name of Donatist. For among your colleagues who are so few, and in the whole 
number of your clergy, perhaps you cannot find one addicted to this vice. For you are persons who hold 
that the name Catholic is given to the faith not because communion of those who hold it embraces the 
whole world, but because they observe the whole of the Divine precepts and the whole of the sacraments; 
you are the persons in whom alone the Son of man when He cometh shall find faith, when on the earth He 
shall find no faith, forasmuch as you are not earth and on the earth, but heavenly and dwelling in heaven! 
Do you not fear, or do you not observe that “God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble”? 
Does not that very passage in the Gospel startle you, in which the Lord saith, “When the Son of man 
cometh, shall He find faith in the earth?” Immediately thereafter, as if foreseeing that some would proudly 
arrogate to themselves the possession of this faith, He spake to some who trusted in themselves that they 
were righteous, and despised others, the parable of the two men who went up to the temple to pray, the 
one a Pharisee, and the other a publican. The words which follow I leave for yourself to consider and to 


answer. Nevertheless examine more minutely your small sect, to see whether not so much as one who 
administers baptism is an intemperate man. For so widespread is the havoc wrought among souls by this 
plague, that I am greatly surprised if it has not reached even your infinitesimal flock, although it is your 
boast that already, before the coming of Christ, the one good Shepherd, you have separated between the 
sheep and the goats. 


CHAP. XII 


50. Listen to the testimony which through me is addressed to you by those who are the Lord’s wheat, 
suffering meanwhile until the final winnowing, among the chaff in the Lord’s threshing-floor, i.e. 
throughout the whole world, because “God hath called the earth from the rising of the sun unto the going 
down thereof,” and throughout the same wide field the “children praise Him.” We disapprove of every one 
who, taking advantage of this imperial edict, persecutes you, not with loving concern for your correction, 
but with the malice of an enemy. Moreover, although, since every earthly possession can be rightly 
retained only on the ground either of divine right, according to which all things belong to the righteous, or 
of human right, which is in the jurisdiction of the kings of the earth, you are mistaken in calling those 
things yours which you do not possess as righteous persons, and which you have forfeited by the laws of 
earthly sovereigns, and plead in vain, “We have laboured to gather them,” seeing that you may read what 
is written, “The wealth of the sinner is laid up for the just;” nevertheless we disapprove of any one who, 
availing himself of this law which the kings of the earth, doing homage to Christ, have published in order 
to correct your impiety, covetously seeks to possess himself of your property. Also we disapprove of any 
one who, on the ground not of justice, but of avarice, seizes and retains the provision pertaining to the 
poor, or the chapels in which you meet for worship, which you once occupied in the name of the Church, 
and which are by all means the rightful property only of that Church which is the true Church of Christ. 
We disapprove of any one who receives a person that has been expelled by you for some disgraceful action 
or crime, on the same terms on which those are received who have lived among you chargeable with no 
other crime beyond the error through which you are separated from us. But these are things which you 
cannot easily prove; and although you can prove them, we bear with some whom we are unable to correct 
or even to punish; and we do not quit the Lord’s threshing-floor because of the chaff which is there, nor 
break the Lord’s net because of bad fishes enclosed therein, nor desert the Lord’s flock because of goats 
which are to be in the end separated from it, nor go forth from the Lord’s house because in it there are 
vessels destined to dishonour. 


CHAP. XIII 


51. But, my brother, if you forbear seeking the empty honour which comes from men, and despise the 
reproach of fools, who will be ready to say, “Why do you now destroy what you once laboured to build 
up?” it seems to me to be beyond doubt that you will now pass over to the Church which I perceive that 
you acknowledge to be the true Church: the proofs of which sentiment on your part I find at hand. For in 
the beginning of your letter which I am now answering you have these words: “I knew you, my excellent 
friend, as a man devoted to peace and uprightness, when you were still far removed from the Christian 
faith, and were in these earlier days occupied with literary pursuits; but since your conversion at a more 
recent time to the Christian faith, you give your time and labour, as I am informed by the statements of 
many persons, to theological controversies.” These words are undoubtedly your own, if you were the 
person who sent me that letter. Seeing, therefore, that you confess that I have been converted to the 
Christian faith, although I have not been converted to the sect of the Donatists or of the Rogatists, you 
unquestionably uphold the truth that beyond the pale of Rogatists and Donatists the Christian faith exists. 
This faith therefore is, as we say, spread abroad throughout all nations, which are according to God’s 
testimony blessed in the seed of Abraham. Why therefore do you still hesitate to adopt what you perceive 
to be true, unless it be that you are humbled because at some former time you did not perceive what you 
now see, or maintained some different view, and so, while ashamed to correct an error, are not ashamed 
(where shame would be much more reasonable) of remaining wilfully in error? 


52. Such conduct the Scripture has not passed over in silence; for we read, “There is a shame which 
bringeth sin, and there is a shame which is graceful and glorious.” Shame brings sin, when through its 
influence any one forbears from changing a wicked opinion, lest he be supposed to be fickle, or be held as 
by his own judgment convicted of having been long in error: such persons descend into the pit alive, that 
is, conscious of their perdition; whose future doom the death of Dathan and Abiram and Korah, swallowed 
up by the opening earth, long ago prefigured. But shame is graceful and glorious when one blushes for his 
own sin, and by repentance is changed to something better, which you are reluctant to do because 
overpowered by that false and fatal shame, fearing lest by men who know not whereof they affirm, that 
sentence of the apostle may be quoted against you: “If I build again the things which I destroyed, I make 
myself a transgressor.” If, however, this sentence admitted of application to those who, after being 
corrected, preach the truth which in their perversity they opposed, it might have been said at first against 
Paul himself, in regard to whom the churches of Christ glorified God when they heard that he now 
“preached the faith which once he destroyed.” 


53. Do not, however, imagine that one can pass from error to truth, or from any sin, be it great or small, to 


the correction of his sin, without giving some proof of his repentance. It is, however, an error of 
intolerable impertinence for men to blame the Church, which is proved by so many Divine testimonies to 
be the Church of Christ, for dealing in one way with those who forsake her, receiving them back on 
condition of correcting this fault by some acknowledgment of their repentance, and in another way with 
those who never were within her pale, and are receiving welcome to her peace for the first time; her 
method being to humble the former more fully, and to receive the latter upon easier terms, cherishing 
affection for both, and ministering with a mother’s love to the health of both. 


You have here perhaps a longer letter than you desired. It would have been much shorter if in my reply I 
had been thinking of you alone; but as it is, even though it should be of no use to yourself, I do not think 
that it can fail to be of use to those who shall take pains to read it in the fear of God, and without respect 
of persons. Amen. 


LETTER XCIV 


(A.D. 408.) 


A letter to Augustin from Paulinus and Therasia, the substance of which is sufficiently stated in the next 
letter, which contains the reply of Augustin to his friend’s questions concerning the present life, the 
nature of the bodies of the blessed in the life to come, and the functions of the members of the body after 
the resurrection. 


LETTER XCV 


(A.D. 408.) 


To Brother Paulinus and Sister Therasia, Most Beloved and Sincere Saints Worthy of Affection and 
Veneration, Fellow-Disciples with Himself Under the Lord Jesus as Master, Augustin Sends Greeting in the 
Lord. 


1. When brethren most closely united to us, towards whom along with us you are accustomed both to 
cherish and to express sentiments of regard which we all cordially reciprocate, have frequent occasions of 
visiting you, this benefit is one by which we are comforted under evil rather than made to rejoice in 
increase of good. For we strive to the utmost of our power to avoid the causes and emergencies which 
necessitate their journeys, and yet,—I know not how, unless it be as just retribution,—they cannot be 
dispensed with: but when they return to us and see us, that word of Scripture is fulfilled in our 
experience: “In the multitude of my thoughts within me, Thy comforts delight my soul.” Accordingly, when 
you learn from our brother Possidius himself how sad is the occasion which has compelled him to go to 
Italy, you will know how true the remarks I have made are in regard to the joy which he has in meeting 
you; and yet, if any of us should cross the sea for the one purpose of enjoying a meeting with you, what 
more cogent or worthy reason could be found? This, however, would not be compatible with those 
obligations by which we are bound to minister to those who are languid through infirmity, and not to 
withdraw our bodily presence from them, unless their malady, assuming dangerous form, makes such 
departure imperative. Whether in these things we are receiving chastening or judgment I know not; but 
this I know, that He is not dealing with us according to our sins, nor requiting us according to our 
iniquities, who mingles so great comfort with our tribulation, and who, by remedies which fill us with 
wonder, secures that we shall not love the world, and shall not by it be made to fall away. 


2. I asked in a former letter your opinion as to the nature of the future life of the saints; but you have said 
in your reply that we have still much to study concerning our condition in this present life, and you do 
well, except in this, that you have expressed your desire to learn from me that of which you are either 
equally ignorant or equally well-informed with myself, or rather, of which you know much more perhaps 
than I do; for you have said with perfect truth, that before we meet the dissolution of this mortal body, we 
must die, in a gospel sense, by a voluntary departure, withdrawing ourselves, not by death, but by 
deliberate resolution, from the life of this world. This course is a simple one, and is beset with no waves of 
uncertainty; because we are of opinion that we ought so to live in this mortal life that we may be in some 
measure fitted for immortality. The whole question, however, which, when discussed and investigated, 
perplexes men like myself, is this—how we ought to live among or for the welfare of those who have not 
yet learned to live by dying, not in the dissolution of the body, but by turning themselves with a certain 
mental resolution away from the attractions of mere natural things. For in most cases, it seems to us that 
unless we in some small degree conform to them in regard to those very things from which we desire to 
see them delivered, we shall not succeed in doing them any good. And when we do thus conform, a 
pleasure in such things steals upon ourselves, so that often we are pleased to speak and to listen to 
frivolous things, and not only to smile at them, but even to be completely overcome with laughter: thus 
burdening our souls with feelings which cleave to the dust, or even to the mire of this world, we 
experience greater difficulty and reluctance in raising ourselves to God that by dying a gospel-death we 
may live a gospel-life. And whensoever this state of mind is reached, immediately thereupon will follow 
the commendation, “Well done! well done!” not from men, for no man perceives in another the mental act 
by which divine things are apprehended, but in a certain inward silence there sounds I know not whence, 


“Well done! well done!” Because of this kind of temptation, the great apostle confesses that he was 
buffeted by the angel. Behold whence it comes that our whole life on earth is a temptation; for man is 
tempted even in that thing in which he is being conformed so far as he can be to the likeness of the 
heavenly life. 


3. What shall I say as to the infliction or remission of punishment, in cases in which we have no other 
desire than to forward the spiritual welfare of those in regard to whom we judge that they ought or ought 
not to be punished? Also, if we consider not only the nature and magnitude of faults, but also what each 
may be able or unable to bear according to his strength of mind, how deep and dark a question it is to 
adjust the amount of punishment so as to prevent the person who receives it not only from getting no 
good, but also from suffering loss thereby! Besides, I know not whether a greater number have been 
improved or made worse when alarmed under threats of such punishment at the hands of men as is an 
object of fear. What, then, is the path of duty, seeing that it often happens that if you inflict punishment on 
one he goes to destruction; whereas, if you leave him unpunished, another is destroyed? I confess that I 
make mistakes daily in regard to this, and that I know not when and how to observe the rule of Scripture: 
“Them that sin rebuke before all, that others may fear;” and that other rule, “Tell him his fault between 
thee and him alone;” and the rule, “Judge nothing before the time;” “Judge not, that ye be not judged” (in 
which command the Lord has not added the words, “before the time”); and this saying of Scripture, “Who 
art thou that judgest another man’s servant? to his own master he standeth or falleth: yea, he shall be 
holden up, for God is able to make him stand;” by which words he makes it plain that he is speaking of 
those who are within the Church; yet, on the other hand, he commands them to be judged when he says, 
“What have I to do to judge them also that are without? do not ye judge them that are within? therefore 
put away from among yourselves that wicked person.” But when this is necessary, how much care and 
fear is occasioned by the question to what extent it should be done, lest that happen which, in his second 
epistle to them, the apostle is found admonishing these persons to beware of in that very example, saying, 
“lest, perhaps, such an one should be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow;” adding, in order to prevent 
men from thinking this a thing not calling for anxious care, “lest Satan should get an advantage of us; for 
we are not ignorant of his devices.” What trembling we feel in all these things, my brother Paulinus, O 
holy man of God! what trembling, what darkness! May we not think that with reference to these things it 
was Said, “Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, and horror hath overwhelmed me. And I said, Oh 
that I had wings like a dove! for then would I fly away, and be at rest. Lo, then would I wander far off, and 
remain in the wilderness.” And yet even in the wilderness perchance he still experienced it; for he adds, “I 
waited for Him who should deliver me from weakness and from tempest.” Truly, therefore, is the life of 
man upon the earth a life of temptation. 


4. Moreover, as to the oracles of God, is it not true that they are lightly touched rather than grasped and 
handled by us, seeing that in by far the greater part of them we do not already possess opinions definite 
and ascertained, but are rather inquiring what our opinion ought to be? And this caution, though attended 
with abundant disquietude, is much better than the rashness of dogmatic assertion. Also, if a man is not 
carnally minded (which the apostle says is death), will he not be a great cause of offence to those who are 
still carnally minded, in many parts of Scripture in the exposition of which to say what you believe is most 
perilous, and to refrain from saying it is most grievous, and to say something else than what you believe is 
most pernicious? Nay more, when in the discourses or writings of those who are within the Church we 
find some things censurable, and do not conceal our disapprobation (supposing such correction to be 
according to the freedom of brotherly love), how great a sin is committed against us when we are 
suspected of being actuated in this by envy and not by goodwill! and how much do we sin against others, 
when we in like manner impute to those who find fault with our opinions a desire rather to wound than to 
correct us! Verily, there arise usually from this cause bitter enmities even between persons bound to each 
other by the greatest affection and intimacy, when, “thinking of men above that which is written, any one 
is puffed up for one against another;” and while they bite and devour one another, “there is reason to fear 
lest they be consumed one of another.” Therefore, “Oh that I had wings like a dove! for then would I fly 
away, and be at rest.” For whether it be that the dangers by which one is beset seem to him greater than 
those of which he has no experience, or that my impressions are correct, I cannot help thinking that any 
amount of weakness and of tempest in the wilderness would be more easily borne than the things which 
we feel or fear in the busy world. 


5. I therefore greatly approve of your saying that we should make the state in which men stand, or rather 
the course which they run, in this present life, the theme of our discussion. I add as another reason for 
our giving this subject the preference, that the finding and following of the course itself must come before 
our finding and possessing that towards which it leads. When, therefore, I asked your views on this, I 
acted as if, through holding and observing carefully the right rule of this life, we were already free from 
disquietude concerning its course, although I feel in so many things, and especially in those which I have 
mentioned, that I toil in the midst of very great dangers. Nevertheless, forasmuch as the cause of all this 
ignorance and embarrassment appears to me to be that, in the midst of a great variety of manners and of 
minds having inclinations and infirmities hidden altogether from our sight, we seek the interest of those 
who are citizens and subjects, not of Rome which is on earth, but of Jerusalem which is in heaven, it 
seemed to me more agreeable to converse with you about what we shall be, than about what we now are. 
For although we do not know the blessings which are to be enjoyed yonder, of one thing at least we are 
assured, and it is not a small thing, that yonder the evils which we experience here shall have no place. 


6. Wherefore, as to the ordering of this present life in the way which we must follow in order to the 
attainment of eternal life, I know that our carnal appetites must be held in check, only so much concession 
being made to the gratification of the bodily senses as suffices for the support of this life and the active 
discharge of its duties, and that all the vexations of this life which come upon us in connection with the 
truth of God, and the eternal welfare of ourselves or of our neighbours, must be borne with patience and 
fortitude. I know also that with all the zeal of love we should seek the good of our neighbour, that he may 
rightly spend the present life so as to obtain life eternal. I know also that we ought to prefer spiritual to 
carnal, immutable to mutable things, and that all this a man is so much more or less enabled to do, 
according as he is more or less helped by the grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord. But I do not 
know the reason why one or another is more or less helped or not helped by that grace; this only I know, 
that God does this with perfect justice, and for reasons which to Himself are known as sufficient. In 
regard, however, to the things which I have mentioned above, as to the way in which we ought to live 
amongst men, if anything has become known to you through experience or meditation, I beseech you to 
give me instruction. And if these things perplex you not less than myself, make them the subject of 
conference with some judicious spiritual physician, whom you may find either where you reside, or in 
Rome, when you make your annual visit to the city, and thereafter write to me whatever the Lord may 
reveal to you through his instructions, or to you and him together when engaged in conversation on the 
subject. 


7. As to the resurrection of the body, and the future offices of its members in the incorruptible and 
immortal state, since you have, in return for the questions which I put to you, inquired my views on these 
matters, listen to a brief statement which, if it be not sufficient, may afterwards, with the Lord’s help, be 
amplified by fuller discussion. It is to be held most firmly, as a doctrine in regard to which the testimony of 
Holy Scripture is true and unmistakable, that these visible and earthly bodies which are now called 
natural shall, in the resurrection of the faithful and just, be spiritual bodies. At the same time, I do not 
know how the quality of a spiritual body can be comprehended or stated by us, seeing that it lies beyond 
the range of our experience. There shall be, assuredly, in such bodies no corruption, and therefore they 
shall not require the perishable nourishment which is now necessary; yet though unnecessary, it will not 
be impossible for them at their pleasure to take and actually consume food; otherwise it would not have 
been taken after His resurrection by the Lord, who has given us such an example of the resurrection of 
the body, that the apostle argues from it: “If the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised.” But He, when He 
appeared to His disciples, having all His members, and using them according to their functions, also 
pointed out to them the places where His wounds had been, regarding which I have always supposed that 
they were the scars, not the wounds themselves, and that they were there, not of necessity, but according 
to His free exercise of power. He gave at that time the clearest evidence of the ease with which He 
exercised this power, both by showing Himself in another form to the two disciples, and by His appearing, 
not as a spirit, but in His true body, to the disciples in the upper chamber, although the doors were shut. 


8. From this arises the question as to angels, whether they have bodies adapted to their duties and their 
swift motions from place to place, or are only spirits? For if we say that they have bodies, we are met by 
the passage: “He maketh His angels spirits;” and if we say that they have not bodies, a still greater 
difficulty meets us in explaining how, if they are without bodily form, it is written that they appeared to 
the bodily senses of men, accepted offers of hospitality, permitted their feet to be washed, and used the 
meat and drink which was provided for them. For it seems to involve us in less difficulty, if we suppose 
that the angels are there called spirits in the same manner as men are called souls, e.g. in the statement 
that so many souls (not signifying that they had not bodies also) went down with Jacob into Egypt, than if 
we suppose that, without bodily form, all these things were done by angels. Again, a certain definite 
height is named in the Apocalypse as the stature of an angel, in dimensions which could apply only to 
bodies, proving that that which appeared to the eyes of men is to be explained, not as an illusion, but as 
resulting from the power which we have spoken of as easily put forth by spiritual bodies. But whether 
angels have bodies or not, and whether or not any one be able to show how without bodies they could do 
all these things, it is nevertheless certain, that in that city of the holy in which those of our race who have 
been redeemed by Christ shall be united for ever to thousands of angels, voices proceeding from organs of 
speech shall furnish expression to the thoughts of minds in which nothing is hidden; for in that divine 
fellowship it will not be possible for any thought in one to remain concealed from another, but there shall 
be complete harmony and oneness of heart in the praise of God, and this shall find utterance not only 
from the spirit, but through the spiritual body as its instrument; this, at least, is what I believe. 


9. Meanwhile, if you have already found or can learn from other teachers anything more fully agreeing 
with the truth than this, Iam most eagerly longing to be instructed therein by you. Study carefully, if you 
please, my letter, in regard to which, as you pled in excuse for your very hurried reply the haste of the 
deacon who brought it to me, I do not make any complaint, but rather remind you of it, in order that what 
was then omitted in your answer may now be supplied. Look over it again, and observe what I wished to 
learn from you, both regarding your opinion concerning Christian retirement as a means to the acquisition 
and discussion of the truths of Christian wisdom, and regarding that retirement in which I supposed that 
you had found leisure, but in which it is reported to me that you are engrossed with occupation to an 
incredible extent. 


May you, in whom the holy God has given us great joy and consolation, live mindful of us, and in true 


felicity. (This sentence is added by another hand.) 


LETTER XCVI 


(A.D. 408.) 


To Olympius, My Lord Greatly Beloved, and My Son Worthy of Honour and Regard As a Member of Christ, 
Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. Whatever your rank may be in connection with the course of this world, I have the greatest confidence 
in addressing you as my much-loved, true-hearted Christian fellow-servant Olympius. For I know that this 
name, in your esteem, excels all other glorious and lofty titles. Reports have indeed reached me that you 
have obtained some promotion in worldly honour, but no information confirming the truth of the rumour 
had come to me up to the time when this opportunity of writing to you occurred. Since, however, I know 
that you have learned from the Lord not to mind high things, but to condescend to those who are lightly 
esteemed by men, whatever the pinnacle to which you may have been raised, we take for granted, my lord 
greatly beloved, and son worthy of honour and regard as a member of Christ, that you will still make a 
letter from me welcome, just as you were wont to do. And as to your worldly prosperity, I do not doubt 
that you will wisely use it for your eternal gain; so that the greater the influence which you acquire in the 
commonwealth on this earth, the more will you devote yourself to the interests of the heavenly city to 
which you owe your birth in Christ, forasmuch as this shall be more abundantly repaid to you in the land 
of the living, and in the true peace which yields sure and endless joys. 


2. I again commend to your kind consideration the petition of my brother and colleague Boniface, in the 
hope that what could not be done before may be in your power now. He might perhaps, indeed, legally 
retain, without any further difficulty, that which his predecessor had acquired, though under another 
name than his own, and which he had begun to possess in name of the church; but we do not wish, since 
his predecessor was in debt to the public exchequer, to have this burden upon our conscience. For that act 
of fraud was none the less truly fraud because perpetrated at the expense of the public revenue. The same 
Paul (the predecessor of Boniface), when he was made bishop, being about to surrender all his effects 
because of the accumulated burden of arrears due to the public exchequer, having secured payment of a 
bond by which a certain sum of money was due to him, bought with it, as if for the church, in the name of 
a family then very powerful, these few fields by the produce of which he might support himself, in order 
that, in respect to these also, after his old practice, he might escape annoyance at the hands of the 
collectors of the revenue, although he was paying no tax. Boniface, however, when ordained over the 
same church, on his death, hesitated to take the fields which he had thus held; and although he might 
have contented himself with asking from the emperor no more than a remission of the fiscal arrears which 
his predecessor had incurred on this small property, he preferred to confess without reserve that Paul had 
bought the property at an auction with money of his own, at a time when he was bankrupt as a debtor to 
the public revenue, so that now the Church may, if possible, obtain possession of this, not through the 
secret fraud of her bishop, but by an open act of the Christian emperor’s liberality. And if this be 
impossible, the servants of God prefer to bear the hardship of want, rather than obtain the supply of that 
which they require under reproaches of conscience for dishonourable dealing. 


3. I beg you to condescend to give your support to this petition, because he has resolved not to bring 
forward the decision in his favour which was formerly obtained, lest it should preclude him from the 
liberty of making a second application; for the answer then given fell short of what he desired. And now, 
since you are of the same kindly disposition that you formerly were, but possessed of greater influence, I 
do not despair of this being easily granted by the Lord’s help, in consideration of your claims on the 
emperor; and if even you were to ask the gift of the property in your own name, and present it to the 
church of which I have spoken, who would find fault with your request; nay, rather, who would not 
commend it, as dictated not by personal covetousness, but by Christian piety? May the mercy of the Lord 
our God shield you, and make you more and more happy in Christ, my lord and son. 


LETTER XCVII 


(A.D. 408.) 


To Olympius, My Excellent and Justly Distinguished Lord, and My Son Worthy of Much Honour in Christ, 
Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. Although, when we heard recently of your having obtained merited promotion to the highest rank, we 
felt persuaded, however uncertain we still were in some degree as to the truth of the report, that towards 
the Church of which we rejoice to know that you are truly a son, there was no other feeling in your mind 
than that which you have now made patent to us in your letter, nevertheless, having now read that letter 
in which you have been pleased of your own accord to send to us, when we were full of backwardness and 
diffidence, a most gracious exhortation to use our humble efforts in pointing out to you how the Lord, by 
whose gift you are thus powerful, may from time to time, by means of your pious obedience, bring 
assistance to His Church, we write to you with the more abundant confidence, my excellent and justly 


distinguished lord, and my son worthy of much honour in Christ. 


2. Many brethren, indeed, holy men who are my colleagues, have, by reason of the troubles of the church 
here, gone—I might almost say as fugitives—to the emperor’s most illustrious court; and these brethren 
you may have already seen, or may have received from Rome their letters, in connection with their 
respective occasions of appeal. I have not had it in my power to consult them before writing; nevertheless, 
I was unwilling to miss the opportunity of sending a letter by the bearer, my brother and fellow-presbyter, 
who has been compelled, though in mid-winter, to make the best of his way into those parts, under 
pressing necessity, in order to save the life of a fellow-citizen. I write, therefore, to salute you, and to 
charge you by the love which you have in Christ Jesus our Lord, to see that your good work be hastened 
on with the utmost diligence, in order that the enemies of the Church may know that those laws 
concerning the demolition of idols and the correction of heretics which were sent into Africa while Stilicho 
yet lived, were framed by the desire of our most pious and faithful emperor; for they either cunningly 
boast, or unwillingly imagine that this was done without his knowledge, or against his will, and thus they 
render the minds of the ignorant full of seditious violence, and excite them to dangerous and vehement 
enmity against us. 


3. I do not doubt that, in submitting this in the way of petition or respectful suggestion to the 
consideration of your Excellency, I act agreeably to the wishes of all my colleagues throughout Africa; and 
I think that it is your duty to take measures, as could be easily done, on whatever opportunity may first 
arise, to make it understood by these vain men (whose salvation we seek, although they resist us), that it 
was to the care, not of Stilicho, but of the son of Theodosius, that those laws which have been sent into 
Africa for the defence of the Church of Christ owed their promulgation. On account of these things, then, 
the presbyter whom I have mentioned already, the bearer of this letter, who is from the district of Milevi, 
was ordered by his bishop, the venerable Severus, who joins me in cordial salutations to you, whose love 
we esteem most genuine, to pass through Hippo-regius, where I am; because, when we happened to meet 
together in time of serious tribulation and distress to the Church, we sought an opportunity of writing to 
your Highness, but found none. I had indeed already sent one letter in regard to the business of our holy 
brother and colleague Boniface, bishop of Cataqua; but the heavier calamities destined to cause us 
greater agitation had not then befallen us, regarding which, and the means whereby something may be 
done with the best counsel for their prevention or punishment, according to the method of Christ, the 
bishops who have sailed hence on that errand will be able more conveniently to confer with you, in whose 
cordial goodwill towards us we rejoice, inasmuch as they are able to report to you something which has 
been, so far as limited time permitted, the result of careful and united consultation. But as to this other 
matter, namely, that the province be made to know how the mind of our most gracious and religious 
emperor stands towards the Church, I recommend, nay, I beg, beseech, and implore you, to take care that 
no time be lost, but that its accomplishment be hastened, even before you see the bishops who have gone 
from us, so soon as shall be possible for you, in the exercise of your most eminent vigilance on behalf of 
the members of Christ who are now in circumstances of the utmost danger; for the Lord has provided no 
small consolation for us under these trials, seeing that it has pleased Him to put much more now than 
formerly in your power, although we were already filled with joy by the number and the magnitude of your 
good offices. 


4. We rejoice much in the firm and stedfast faith of some, and these not few in number, who by means of 
these laws have been converted to the Christian religion, or from schism to Catholic peace, for whose 
eternal welfare we are glad to run the risk of forfeiting temporal welfare. For on this account especially 
we now have to endure at the hands of men, exceedingly and obdurately perverse, more grievous assaults 
of enmity, which some of them, along with us, bear most patiently; but we are in very great fear because 
of their weakness, until they learn, and are enabled by the help of the Lord’s most compassionate grace, 
to despise with more abundant strength of spirit the present world and man’s short day. May it please 
your Highness to deliver the letter of instructions which I have sent to my brethren the bishops when they 
come, if, as I suppose, they have not yet reached you. For we have such confidence in the unfeigned 
devotion of your heart, that with the Lord’s help we desire to have you not only giving us your assistance, 
but also participating in our consultations. 


LETTER XCVIII 


(A.D. 408.) 
To Boniface, His Colleague in the Episcopal Office, Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. You ask me to state “whether parents do harm to their baptized infant children, when they attempt to 
heal them in time of sickness by sacrifices to the false gods of the heathen.” Also, “if they do thereby no 
harm to their children, how can any advantage come to these children at their baptism, through the faith 
of parents whose departure from the faith does them no harm?” To which I reply, that in the holy union of 
the parts of the body of Christ, so great is the virtue of that sacrament, namely, of baptism, which brings 
salvation, that so soon as he who owed his first birth to others, acting under the impulse of natural 
instincts, has been made partaker of the second birth by others, acting under the impulse of spiritual 
desires, he cannot be thenceforward held under the bond of that sin in another to which he does not with 
his own will consent. “Both the soul of the father is mine,” saith the Lord, “and the soul of the son is mine: 
the soul that sinneth, it shall die;” but he does not sin on whose behalf his parents or any other one resort, 
without his knowledge, to the impiety of worshipping heathen deities. That bond of guilt which was to be 
cancelled by the grace of this sacrament he derived from Adam, for this reason, that at the time of Adam’s 
sin he was not yet a soul having a separate life, i.e. another soul regarding which it could be said, “both 
the soul of the father is mine, and the soul of the son is mine.” Therefore now, when the man has a 
personal, separate existence, being thereby made distinct from his parents, he is not held responsible for 
that sin in another which is performed without his consent. In the former case, he derived guilt from 
another, because, at the time when the guilt which he has derived was incurred, he was one with the 
person from whom he derived it, and was in him. But one man does not derive guilt from another, when, 
through the fact that each has a separate life belonging to himself, the word may apply equally to both 
—”The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 


2. But the possibility of regeneration through the office rendered by the will of another, when the child is 
presented to receive the sacred rite, is the work exclusively of the Spirit by whom the child thus 
presented is regenerated. For it is not written, “Except a man be born again by the will of his parents, or 
by the faith of those presenting the child, or of those administering the ordinance,” but, “Except a man be 
born again of water and of the Spirit.” By the water, therefore, which holds forth the sacrament of grace 
in its outward form, and by the Spirit who bestows the benefit of grace in its inward power, cancelling the 
bond of guilt, and restoring natural goodness [reconcilians bonum naturae], the man deriving his first 
birth originally from Adam alone, is regenerated in Christ alone. Now the regenerating Spirit is possessed 
in common both by the parents who present the child, and by the infant that is presented and is born 
again; wherefore, in virtue of this participation in the same Spirit, the will of those who present the infant 
is useful to the child. But when the parents sin against the child by presenting him to the false gods of the 
heathen, and attempting to bring him under impious bonds unto these false gods, there is not such 
community of souls subsisting between the parents and the child, that the guilt of one party can be 
common to both alike. For we are not made partakers of guilt along with others through their will, in the 
same way aS we are made partakers of grace along with others through the unity of the Holy Spirit; 
because the one Holy Spirit can be in two different persons without their knowing in respect to each other 
that by Him grace is the common possession of both, but the human spirit cannot so belong to two 
individuals as to make the blame common to both in a case in which one of the two sins, and the other 
does not sin. Therefore a child, having once received natural birth through his parents, can be made 
partaker of the second (or spiritual) birth by the Spirit of God, so that the bond of guilt which he inherited 
from his parents is cancelled; but he that has once received this second birth by the Spirit of God cannot 
be made again partaker of natural birth through his parents, so that the bond once cancelled should again 
bind him. And thus, when the grace of Christ has been once received, the child does not lose it otherwise 
than by his own impiety, if, when he becomes older, he turn out so ill. For by that time he will begin to 
have sins of his own, which cannot be removed by regeneration, but must be healed by other remedial 
measures. 


3. Nevertheless, persons of more advanced fears, whether they be parents bringing their children, or 
others bringing any little ones, who attempt to place those who have been baptized under obligation to 
profane worship of heathen gods, are guilty of spiritual homicide. True, they do not actually kill the 
children’s souls, but they go as far towards killing them as is in their power. The warning, “Do not kill 
your little ones,” may be with all propriety addressed to them; for the apostle says, “Quench not the 
Spirit;” not that He can be quenched, but that those who so act as if they wished to have Him quenched 
are deservedly spoken of as quenchers of the Spirit. In this sense also may be rightly understood the 
words which most blessed Cyprian wrote in his letter concerning the lapsed, when, rebuking those who in 
the time of persecution had sacrificed to idols, he says, “And that nothing might be wanting to fill up the 
measure of their crime, their infant children, carried in arms, or led thither by the hands of their parents, 
lost, while yet in their infancy, that which they had received as soon as life began.” They lost it, he meant, 
so far at least as pertained to the guilt of the crime of those by whom they were compelled to incur the 
loss: they lost it, that is to say, in the purpose and wish of those who perpetrated on them such a wrong. 
For had they actually in their own persons lost it, they must have remained under the divine sentence of 


condemnation without any plea; but if holy Cyprian had been of this opinion, he would not have added in 
the immediate context a plea in their defence, saying, “Shall not these say, when the judgment-day has 
come: We have done nothing; we have not of our own accord hastened to participate in profane rites, 
forsaking the bread and the cup of the Lord; the apostasy of others caused our destruction; we found our 
parents murderers, for they deprived us of our Mother the Church and of our Father the Lord, so that, 
through the wrong done by others, we were ensnared, because, while yet young and unable to think for 
ourselves, we were by the deed of others, and while wholly ignorant of such a crime, made partners in 
their sin’?” This plea in their defence he would not have subjoined had he not believed it to be perfectly 
just, and one which would be of service to these infants at the bar of divine judgment. For if it is said by 
them with truth, “We have done nothing,” then “the soul that sinneth, it shall die;” and in the just 
dispensation of judgment by God, those shall not be doomed to perish whose souls their parents did, so far 
at least as concerns their own guilt in the transaction, bring to ruin. 


4. As to the incident mentioned in the same letter, that a girl who was left as an infant in charge of her 
nurse, when her parents had escaped by sudden flight, and was made by that nurse to take part in the 
profane rites of idolatrous worship, had afterwards in the Church expelled from her mouth, by wonderful 
motions, the Eucharist when it was given to her, this seems to me to have been caused by divine 
interposition, in order that persons of riper years might not imagine that in this sin they do no wrong to 
the children, but rather might understand, by means of a bodily action of obvious significance on the part 
of those who were unable to speak, that a miraculous warning was given to themselves as to the course 
which would have been becoming in persons who, after so great a crime, rushed heedlessly to those 
sacraments from which they ought by all means, in proof of penitence, to have abstained. When Divine 
Providence does anything of this kind by means of infant children, we must not believe that they are 
acting under the guidance of knowledge and reason; just as we are not called upon to admire the wisdom 
of asses, because once God was pleased to rebuke the madness of a prophet by the voice of an ass. If, 
therefore, a sound exactly like the human voice was uttered by an irrational animal, and this was to be 
ascribed to a divine miracle, not to faculties belonging to the ass, the Almighty could, in like manner, 
through the spirit of an infant (in which reason was not absent, but only slumbering undeveloped), make 
manifest by a motion of its body something to which those who had sinned against both their own souls 
and their children behoved to give heed. But since a child cannot return to become again a part of the 
author of his natural life, so as to be one with him and in him, but is a wholly distinct individual, having a 
body and a soul of his own, “the soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 


5. Some, indeed, bring their little ones for baptism, not in the believing expectation that they shall be 
regenerated unto life eternal by spiritual grace, but because they think that by this as a remedy the 
children may recover or retain bodily health; but let not this disquiet your mind, because their 
regeneration is not prevented by the fact that this blessing has no place in the intention of those by whom 
they are presented for baptism. For by these persons the ministerial actions which are necessary are 
performed, and the sacramental words are pronounced, without which the infant cannot be consecrated 
to God. But the Holy Spirit who dwells in the saints, in those, namely, whom the glowing flame of love has 
fused together into the one Dove whose wings are covered with silver, accomplishes His work even by the 
ministry of bond-servants, of persons who are sometimes not only ignorant through simplicity, but even 
culpably unworthy to be employed by Him. The presentation of the little ones to receive the spiritual 
grace is the act not so much of those by whose hands they are borne up (although it is theirs also in part, 
if they themselves are good believers) as of the whole society of saints and believers. For it is proper to 
regard the infants as presented by all who take pleasure in their baptism, and through whose holy and 
perfectly-united love they are assisted in receiving the communion of the Holy Spirit. Therefore this is 
done by the whole mother Church, which is in the saints, because the whole Church is the parent of all 
the saints, and the whole Church is the parent of each one of them. For if the sacrament of Christian 
baptism, being always one and the same, is of value even when administered by heretics, and though not 
in that case sufficing to secure to the baptized person participation in eternal life, does suffice to seal his 
consecration to God; and if this consecration makes him who, having the mark of the Lord, remains 
outside of the Lord’s flock, guilty as a heretic, but reminds us at the same time that he is to be corrected 
by sound doctrine, but not to be a second time consecrated by repetition of the ordinance;—if this be the 
case even in the baptism of heretics, how much more credible is it that within the Catholic Church that 
which is only straw should be of service in bearing the grain to the floor in which it is to be winnowed, 
and by means of which it is to be prepared for being added to the heap of good grain! 


6. I would, moreover, wish you not to remain under the mistake of supposing that the bond of guilt which 
is inherited from Adam cannot be cancelled in any other way than by the parents themselves presenting 
their little ones to receive the grace of Christ; for you write: “As the parents have been the authors of the 
life which makes them liable to condemnation, the children should receive justification through the same 
channel, through the faith of the same parents;” whereas you see that many are not presented by parents, 
but also by any strangers whatever, as sometimes the infant children of slaves are presented by their 
masters. Sometimes also, when their parents are deceased, little orphans are baptized, being presented 
by those who had it in their power to manifest their compassion in this way. Again, sometimes foundlings 
which heartless parents have exposed in order to their being cared for by any passer-by, are picked up by 
holy virgins, and are presented for baptism by these persons, who neither have nor desire to have 
children of their own: and in this you behold precisely what was done in the case mentioned in the Gospel 


of the man wounded by thieves, and left half dead on the way, regarding whom the Lord asked who was 
neighbour to him, and received for answer: “He that showed mercy on him.” 


7. That which you have placed at the end of your series of questions you have judged to be the most 
difficult, because of the jealous care with which you are wont to avoid whatever is false. You state it thus: 
“Tf I place before you an infant, and ask, Will this child when he grows up be chaste?’ or Will he not be a 
thief?’ you will reply, I know not.’ If I ask, Is he in his present infantile condition thinking what is good or 
thinking what is evil?’ you will reply, I know not.’ If, therefore, you do not venture to take the 
responsibility of making any positive statement concerning either his conduct in after life or his thoughts 
at the time, what is that which parents do, when, in presenting their children for baptism, they as sureties 
(or sponsors) answer for the children, and say that they do that which at that age they are incapable even 
of understanding, or, at least, in regard to which their thoughts (if they can think) are hidden from us? For 
we ask those by whom the child is presented, Does he believe in God?’ and though at that age the child 
does not so much as know that there is a God, the sponsors reply, He believes;’ and in like manner answer 
is returned by them to each of the other questions. Now I am surprised that parents can in these things 
answer so confidently on the child’s behalf as to say, at the time when they are answering the questions of 
the persons administering baptism, that the infant is doing what is so remarkable and so excellent; and 
yet if at the same hour I were to add such questions as, Will the child who is now being baptized be chaste 
when he grows up? Will he not be a thief?’ probably no one would presume to answer, He will’ or He will 
not,’ although there is no hesitation in giving the answer that the child believes in God, and turns himself 
to God.” Thereafter you add this sentence in conclusion: “To these questions I pray you to condescend to 
give me a short reply, not silencing me by the traditional authority of custom, but satisfying me by 
arguments addressed to my reason.” 


8. While reading this letter of yours over and over again, and pondering its contents so far as my limited 
time permitted, memory recalled to me my friend Nebridius, who, while he was a most diligent and eager 
student of difficult problems, especially in the department of Christian doctrine, had an extreme aversion 
to the giving of a short answer to a great question. If any one insisted upon this, he was exceedingly 
displeased; and if he was not prevented by respect for the age or rank of the person, he indignantly 
rebuked such a questioner by stern looks and words; for he considered him unworthy to be investigating 
matters such as these, who did not know how much both might be said and behoved to be said on a 
subject of great importance. But I do not lose patience with you, as he was wont to do when one asked a 
brief reply; for you are, as I am, a bishop engrossed with many cares, and therefore have not leisure for 
reading any more than I have leisure for writing any prolix communication. He was then a young man, 
who was not satisfied with short statements on subjects of this kind, and being then himself at leisure, 
addressed his questions concerning the many topics discussed in our conversations to one who was also 
at leisure; whereas you, having regard to the circumstances both of yourself the questioner, and of me 
from whom you demand the reply, insist upon my giving you a short answer to the weighty question which 
you propound. Well, I shall do my best to satisfy you; the Lord help me to accomplish what you require. 


9. You know that in ordinary parlance we often say, when Easter is approaching, “Tomorrow or the day 
after is the Lord’s Passion,” although He suffered so many years ago, and His passion was endured once 
for all time. In like manner, on Easter Sunday, we say, “This day the Lord rose from the dead,” although so 
many years have passed since His resurrection. But no one is so foolish as to accuse us of falsehood when 
we use these phrases, for this reason, that we give such names to these days on the ground of a likeness 
between them and the days on which the events referred to actually transpired, the day being called the 
day of that event, although it is not the very day on which the event took place, but one corresponding to 
it by the revolution of the same time of the year, and the event itself being said to take place on that day, 
because, although it really took place long before, it is on that day sacramentally celebrated. Was not 
Christ once for all offered up in His own person as a sacrifice? and yet, is He not likewise offered up in the 
sacrament as a sacrifice, not only in the special solemnities of Easter, but also daily among our 
congregations; so that the man who, being questioned, answers that He is offered as a sacrifice in that 
ordinance, declares what is strictly true? For if sacraments had not some points of real resemblance to the 
things of which they are the sacraments, they would not be sacraments at all. In most cases, moreover, 
they do in virtue of this likeness bear the names of the realities which they resemble. As, therefore, in a 
certain manner the sacrament of Christ’s body is Christ’s body, and the sacrament of Christ’s blood is 
Christ’s blood, in the same manner the sacrament of faith is faith. Now believing is nothing else than 
having faith; and accordingly, when, on behalf of an infant as yet incapable of exercising faith, the answer 
is given that he believes, this answer means that he has faith because of the sacrament of faith, and in like 
manner the answer is made that he turns himself to God because of the sacrament of conversion, since 
the answer itself belongs to the celebration of the sacrament. Thus the apostle says, in regard to this 
sacrament of Baptism: “We are buried with Christ by baptism into death.” He does not say, “We have 
signified our being buried with Him,” but “We have been buried with Him.” He has therefore given to the 
sacrament pertaining to so great a transaction no other name than the word describing the transaction 
itself. 


10. Therefore an infant, although he is not yet a believer in the sense of having that faith which includes 
the consenting will of those who exercise it, nevertheless becomes a believer through the sacrament of 
that faith. For as it is answered that he believes, so also he is called a believer, not because he assents to 


the truth by an act of his own judgment, but because he receives the sacrament of that truth. When, 
however, he begins to have the discretion of manhood, he will not repeat the sacrament, but understand 
its meaning, and become conformed to the truth which it contains, with his will also consenting. During 
the time in which he is by reason of youth unable to do this, the sacrament will avail for his protection 
against adverse powers, and will avail so much on his behalf, that if before he arrives at the use of reason 
he depart from this life, he is delivered by Christian help, namely, by the love of the Church commending 
him through this sacrament unto God, from that condemnation which by one man entered into the world. 
He who does not believe this, and thinks that it is impossible, is assuredly an unbeliever, although he may 
have received the sacrament of faith; and far before him in merit is the infant which, though not yet 
possessing a faith helped by the understanding, is not obstructing faith by any antagonism of the 
understanding, and therefore receives with profit the sacrament of faith. 


I have answered your questions, as it seems to me, in a manner which, if I were dealing with persons of 
weaker capacity and disposed to gainsaying, would be inadequate, but which is perhaps more than 
sufficient to satisfy peaceable and sensible persons. Moreover, I have not urged in my defence the mere 
fact that the custom is thoroughly established, but have to the best of my ability advanced reasons in 
support of it as fraught with very abundant blessing. 


LETTER XCIX 


(A.D. 408 OR BEGINNING OF 409.) 


To the Very Devout Italica, an Handmaid of God, Praised Justly and Piously by the Members of Christ, 
Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. Up to the time of my writing this reply, I had received three letters from your Grace, of which the first 
asked urgently a letter from me, the second intimated that what I wrote in answer had reached you, and 
the third, which conveyed the assurance of your most benevolent solicitude for our interest in the matter 
of the house belonging to that most illustrious and distinguished young man Julian, which is in immediate 
contact with the walls of our Church. To this last letter, just now received, I lose no time in promptly 
replying, because your Excellency’s agent has written to me that he can send my letter without delay to 
Rome. By his letter we have been greatly distressed, because he has taken pains to acquaint us with the 
things which are taking place in the city (Rome) or around its walls, so as to give us reliable information 
concerning that which we were reluctant to believe on the authority of vague rumours. In the letters 
which were sent to us previously by our brethren, tidings were given to us of events, vexatious and 
grievous, it is true, but much less calamitous than those of which we now hear. I am surprised beyond 
expression that my brethren the holy bishops did not write to me when so favourable an opportunity of 
sending a letter by your messengers occurred, and that your own letter conveyed to us no information 
concerning such painful tribulation as has befallen you,—tribulation which, by reason of the tender 
sympathies of Christian charity, is ours as well as yours. I suppose, however, that you deemed it better not 
to mention these sorrows, because you considered that this could do no good, or because you did not wish 
to make us sad by your letter. But in my opinion, it does some good to acquaint us even with such events 
as these: in the first place, because it is not right to be ready to “rejoice with them that rejoice,” but 
refuse to “weep with them that weep;” and in the second place, because “tribulation worketh patience, 
and patience experience, and experience hope; and hope maketh not ashamed, because the love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” 


2. Far be it, therefore, from us to refuse to hear even of the bitter and sorrowful things which befall those 
who are very dear to us! For in some way which I cannot explain, the pain suffered by one member is 
mitigated when all the other members suffer with it. And this mitigation is effected not by actual 
participation in the calamity, but by the solacing power of love; for although only some suffer the actual 
burden of the affliction, and the others share their suffering through knowing what these have to bear, 
nevertheless the tribulation is borne in common by them all, seeing that they have in common the same 
experience, hope, and love, and the same Divine Spirit. Moreover, the Lord provides consolation for us all, 
inasmuch as He hath both forewarned us of these temporal afflictions, and promised to us after them 
eternal blessings; and the soldier who desires to receive a crown when the conflict is over, ought not to 
lose courage while the conflict lasts, since He who is preparing rewards ineffable for those who overcome, 
does Himself minister strength to them while they are on the field to battle. 


3. Let not what I have now written take away your confidence in writing to me, especially since the reason 
which may be pled for your endeavouring to lessen our fears is one which cannot be condemned. We 
salute in return your little children, and we desire that they may be spared to you, and may grow up in 
Christ, since they discern even in their present tender age how dangerous and baneful is the love of this 
world. God grant that the plants which are small and still flexible may be bent in the right direction in a 
time in which the great and hardy are being shaken. As to the house of which you speak, what can I say 
beyond expressing my gratitude for your very kind solicitude? For the house which we can give they do 
not wish; and the house which they wish we cannot give, for it was not left to the church by my 
predecessor, as they have been falsely informed, but is one of the ancient properties of the church, and it 
is attached to the one ancient church in the same way as the house about which this question has been 


raised is attached to the other. 


LETTER C 


(A.D. 409.) 


To Donatus His Noble and Deservedly Honourable Lord, and Eminently Praiseworthy Son, Augustin Sends 
Greeting in the Lord. 


1. I would indeed that the African Church were not placed in such trying circumstances as to need the aid 
of any earthly power. But since, as the apostle says, “there is no power but of God,” it is unquestionable 
that, when by you the sincere sons of your Catholic Mother help is given to her, our help is in the name of 
the Lord, “who made heaven and earth.” For oh, noble and deservedly honourable lord, and eminently 
praiseworthy son, who does not perceive that in the midst of so great calamities no small consolation has 
been bestowed upon us by God, in that you, such a man, and so devoted to the name of Christ, have been 
raised to the dignity of proconsul, so that power allied with your goodwill may restrain the enemies of the 
Church from their wicked and sacrilegious attempts? In fact, there is only one thing of which we are much 
afraid in your administration of justice, viz., lest perchance, seeing that every injury done by impious and 
ungrateful men against the Christian society is a more serious and heinous crime than if it had been done 
against others, you should on this ground consider that it ought to be punished with a severity 
corresponding to the enormity of the crime, and not with the moderation which is suitable to Christian 
forbearance. We beseech you, in the name of Jesus Christ, not to act in this manner. For we do not seek to 
revenge ourselves in this world; nor ought the things which we suffer to reduce us to such distress of 
mind as to leave no room in our memory for the precepts in regard to this which we have received from 
Him for whose truth and in whose name we suffer; we “love our enemies,” and we “pray for them.” It is 
not their death, but their deliverance from error, that we seek to accomplish by the help of the terror of 
judges and of laws, whereby they may be preserved from falling under the penalty of eternal judgment; 
we do not wish either to see the exercise of discipline towards them neglected, or, on the other hand, to 
see them subjected to the severer punishments which they deserve. Do you, therefore, check their sins in 
such a way, that the sinners may be spared to repent of their sins. 


2. We beg you, therefore, when you are pronouncing judgment in cases affecting the Church, how wicked 
soever the injuries may be which you shall ascertain to have been attempted or inflicted on the Church, to 
forget that you have the power of capital punishment, and not to forget our request. Nor let it appear to 
you an unimportant matter and beneath your notice, my most beloved and honoured son, that we ask you 
to spare the lives of the men on whose behalf we ask God to grant them repentance. For even granting 
that we ought never to deviate from a fixed purpose of overcoming evil with good, let your own wisdom 
take this also into consideration, that no person beyond those who belong to the Church is at pains to 
bring before you cases pertaining to her interests. If, therefore, your opinion be, that death must be the 
punishment of men convicted of these crimes, you will deter us from endeavouring to bring anything of 
this kind before your tribunal; and this being discovered, they will proceed with more unrestrained 
boldness to accomplish speedily our destruction, when upon us is imposed and enjoined the necessity of 
choosing rather to suffer death at their hands, than to bring them to death by accusing them at your bar. 
Disdain not, I beseech you, to accept this suggestion, petition, and entreaty from me. For I do not think 
that you are unmindful that I might have great boldness in addressing you, even were I not a bishop, and 
even though your rank were much above what you now hold. Meanwhile, let the Donatist heretics learn at 
once through the edict of your Excellency that the laws passed against their error, which they suppose 
and boastfully declare to be repealed, are still in force, although even when they know this they may not 
be able to refrain in the least degree from injuring us. You will, however, most effectively help us to secure 
the fruit of our labours and dangers, if you take care that the imperial laws for the restraining of their 
sect, which is full of conceit and of impious pride, be so used that they may not appear either to 
themselves or to others to be suffering hardship in any form for the sake of truth and righteousness; but 
suffer them, when this is requested at your hands, to be convinced and instructed by incontrovertible 
proofs of things which are most certain, in public proceedings in the presence of your Excellency or of 
inferior judges, in order that those who are arrested by your command may themselves incline their 
stubborn will to the better part, and may read these things profitably to others of their party. For the pains 
bestowed are burdensome rather than really useful, when men are only compelled, not persuaded by 
instruction, to forsake a great evil and lay hold upon a great benefit. 


LETTER CI 


(A.D. 409.) 


To Memor, My Lord Most Blessed, and with All Veneration Most Beloved, My Brother and Colleague 
Sincerely Longed For, Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. I ought not to write any letter to your holy Charity, without sending at the same time those books which 
by the irresistible plea of holy love you have demanded from me, that at least by this act of obedience I 
might reply to those letters by which you have put on me a high honour indeed, but also a heavy load. 


Albeit, while I bend because of the load, I am raised up because of your love. For it is not by an ordinary 
man that I am loved and raised up and made to stand erect, but by a man who is a priest of the Lord, and 
whom I know to be so accepted before Him, that when you raise to the Lord your good heart, having me in 
your heart, you raise me with yourself to Him. I ought, therefore, to have sent at this time those books 
which I had promised to revise. The reason why I have not sent them is that I have not revised them, and 
this not because I was unwilling, but because I was unable, having been occupied with many very urgent 
cares. But it would have shown inexcusable ingratitude and hardness of heart to have permitted the 
bearer, my holy colleague and brother Possidius, in whom you will find one who is very much the same as 
myself, either to miss becoming acquainted with you, who love me so much, or to come to know you 
without any letter from me. For he is one who has been by my labours nourished, not in those studies 
which men who are the slaves of every kind of passion call liberal, but with the Lord’s bread, in so far as 
this could be supplied to him from my scanty store. 


2. For to men who, though they are unjust and impious, imagine that they are well educated in the liberal 
arts, what else ought we to say than what we read in those writings which truly merit the name of liberal, 
—"if the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” For it is through Him that men come to know, 
even in those studies which are termed liberal by those who have not been called to this true liberty, 
anything in them which deserves the name. For they have nothing which is consonant with liberty, except 
that which in them is consonant with truth; for which reason the Son Himself hath said: “The truth shall 
make you free.” The freedom which is our privilege has therefore nothing in common with the 
innumerable and impious fables with which the verses of silly poets are full, nor with the fulsome and 
highly-polished falsehoods of their orators, nor, in fine, with the rambling subtleties of philosophers 
themselves, who either did not know anything of God, or when they knew God, did not glorify Him as God, 
neither were thankful, but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened; so 
that, professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds and four-footed beasts, and to creeping things, or 
who, though not wholly or at all devoted to the worship of images, nevertheless worshipped and served 
the creature more than the Creator. Far be it, therefore, from us to admit that the epithet liberal is justly 
bestowed on the lying vanities and hallucinations, or empty trifles and conceited errors of those men— 
unhappy men, who knew not the grace of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, by which alone we are “delivered 
from the body of this death,” and who did not even perceive the measure of truth which was in the things 
which they knew. Their historical works, the writers of which profess to be chiefly concerned to be 
accurate in narrating events, may perhaps, I grant, contain some things worthy of being known by “free” 
men, since the narration is true, whether the subject described in it be the good or the evil in human 
experience. At the same time, I can by no means see how men who were not aided in their knowledge by 
the Holy Spirit, and who were obliged to gather floating rumours under the limitations of human infirmity, 
could avoid being misled in regard to very many things; nevertheless, if they have no intention of 
deceiving, and do not mislead other men otherwise than so far as they have themselves, through human 
infirmity, fallen into a mistake, there is in such writings an approach to liberty. 


3. Forasmuch, however, as the powers belonging to numbers in all kinds of movements are most easily 
studied as they are presented in sounds, and this study furnishes a way of rising to the higher secrets of 
truth, by paths gradually ascending, so to speak, in which Wisdom pleasantly reveals herself, and in every 
step of providence meets those who love her, desired, when I began to have leisure for study, and my mind 
was not engaged by greater and more important cares, to exercise myself by writing those books which 
you have requested me to send. I then wrote six books on rhythm alone, and proposed, I may add, to write 
other six on music, as I at that time expected to have leisure. But from the time that the burden of 
ecclesiastical cares was laid upon me, all these recreations have passed from my hand so completely, that 
now, when I cannot but respect your wish and command,—for it is more than a request,—I have difficulty 
in even finding what I had written. If, however, I had it in my power to send you that treatise, it would 
occasion regret, not to me that I had obeyed your command, but to you that you had so urgently insisted 
upon its being sent. For five books of it are all but unintelligible, unless one be at hand who can in reading 
not only distinguish the part belonging to each of those between whom the discussion is maintained, but 
also mark by enunciation the time which the syllables should occupy, so that their distinctive measures 
may be expressed and strike the ear, especially because in some places there occur pauses of measured 
length, which of course must escape notice, unless the reader inform the hearer of them by intervals of 
silence where they occur. 


The sixth book, however, which I have found already revised, and in which the product of the other five is 
contained, I have not delayed to send to your Charity; it may, perhaps, be not wholly unsuited to one of 
your venerable age. As to the other five books, they seem to me scarcely worthy of being known and read 
by Julian, our son, and now our colleague, for, as a deacon, he is engaged in the same warfare with 
ourselves. Of him I dare not say, for it would not be true, that I love him more than I love you; yet this I 
may Say, that I long for him more than for you. It may seem strange, that when I love both equally, I long 
more ardently for the one than the other; but the cause of the difference is, that I have greater hope of 
seeing him; for I think that if ordered or sent by you he come to us, he will both be doing what is suitable 
to one of his years, especially as he is not yet hindered by weightier responsibilities, and he will more 
speedily bring yourself to me. 


I have not stated in this treatise the kinds of metre in which the lines of David’s Psalms are composed, 
because I do not know them. For it was not possible for any one, in translating these from the Hebrew (of 
which language I know nothing), to preserve the metre at the same time, lest by the exigencies of the 
measure he should be compelled to depart from accurate translation further than was consistent with the 
meaning of the sentences. Nevertheless, I believe, on the testimony of those who are acquainted with that 
language, that they are composed in certain varieties of metre; for that holy man loved sacred music, and 
has more than any other kindled in me a passion for its study. 


May the shadow of the wings of the Most High be for ever the dwelling-place of you all, who with oneness 
of heart occupy one home, father and mother, bound in the same brotherhood with your sons, being all the 
children of the one Father. Remember us. 


LETTER CII 


(A.D. 409.) 


To Deogratias, My Brother in All Sincerity, and My Fellow-Presbyter, Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. In choosing to refer to me questions which were submitted to yourself for solution, you have not done 
so, I suppose, from indolence, but because, loving me more than I deserve, you prefer to hear through me 
even those things which you already know quite well. I would rather, however, that the answers were 
given by yourself, because the friend who proposed the questions seems to be shy of following advice from 
me, if I may judge from the fact that he has written no reply to a letter of mine, for what reason he knows 
best. I suspect this, however, and there is neither ill-will nor absurdity in the suspicion; for you also know 
very well how much I love him, and how great is my grief that he is not yet a Christian; and it is not 
unreasonable to think that one whom I see unwilling to answer my letters is not willing to have anything 
written by me to him. I therefore implore you to comply with a request of mine, seeing that I have been 
obedient to you, and, notwithstanding most engrossing duties, have feared to disappoint the wish of one 
so dear to me by declining to comply with your request. What I ask is this, that you do not refuse yourself 
to give an answer to all his questions, seeing that, as you have told me, he begged this from you; and it is 
a task to which, even before receiving this letter, you were competent; for when you have read this letter, 
you will see that scarcely anything has been said by me which you did not already know, or which you 
could not have come to know though I had been silent. This work of mine, therefore, I beg you to keep for 
the use of yourself and of all other persons whose desire for instruction you deem it suited to satisfy. But 
as for the treatise of your own composition which I demand from you, give it to him to whom this treatise 
is most specially adapted, and not to him only, but also all others who find exceedingly acceptable such 
statements concerning these things as you are able to make, among whom I number myself. May you live 
always in Christ, and remember me. 


2. Question I. Concerning the resurrection. This question perplexes some, and they ask, Which of two 
kinds of resurrection corresponds to that which is promised to us? is it that of Christ, or that of Lazarus? 
They say, “If the former, how can this correspond with the resurrection of those who have been born by 
ordinary generations, seeing that He was not thus born? If, on the other hand, the resurrection of Lazarus 
is said to correspond to ours, here also there seems to be a discrepancy, since the resurrection of Lazarus 
was accomplished in the case of a body not yet dissolved, but the same body in which he was known by 
the name of Lazarus; whereas ours is to be rescued after many centuries from the mass in which it has 
ceased to be distinguishable from other things. Again, if our state after the resurrection is one of 
blessedness, in which the body shall be exempt from every kind of wound, and from the pain of hunger, 
what is meant by the statement that Christ took food, and showed his wounds after His resurrection? For 
if He did it to convince the doubting, when the wounds were not real, He practised on them a deception; 
whereas, if He showed them what was real, it follows that wounds received by the body shall remain in 
the state which is to ensue after resurrection.” 


3. To this I answer, that the resurrection of Christ and not of Lazarus corresponds to that which is 
promised, because Lazarus was so raised that he died a second time, whereas of Christ it is written: 
“Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth no more; death hath no more dominion over Him.” The same is 
promised to those who shall rise at the end of the world, and shall reign for ever with Christ. As to the 
difference in the manner of Christ’s generation and that of other men, this has no bearing upon the nature 
of His resurrection, just as it had none upon the nature of His death, so as to make it different from ours. 
His death was not the less real because of His not having been begotten by an earthly father; just as the 
difference between the mode of the origination of the body of the first man, who was formed immediately 
from the dust of the earth, and of our bodies, which we derive from our parents, made no such difference 
as that his death should be of another kind than ours. As, therefore, difference in the mode of birth does 
not make any difference in the nature of death, neither does it make any difference in the nature of 
resurrection. 


4. But lest the men who doubt this should, with similar scepticism, refuse to accept as true what is written 
concerning the first man’s creation, let them inquire or observe, if they can at least believe this, how 
numerous are the species of animals which are born from the earth without deriving their life from 


parents, but which by ordinary procreation reproduce offspring like themselves, and in which, 
notwithstanding the different mode of origination, the nature of the parents born from the earth and of 
the offspring born from them is the same; for they live alike and they die alike, although born in different 
ways. There is therefore no absurdity in the statement that bodies dissimilar in their origination are alike 
in their resurrection. But men of this kind, not being competent to discern in what respect any diversity 
between things affects or does not affect them, so soon as they discover any unlikeness between things in 
their original formation, contend that in all that follows the same unlikeness must still exist. Such men 
may as reasonably suppose that oil made from fat should not float on the surface in water as olive oil does, 
because the origin of the two oils is so different, the one being from the fruit of a tree, the other from the 
flesh of an animal. 


5. Again, as to the alleged difference in regard to the resurrection of Christ’s body and of ours, that His 
was raised on the third day not dissolved by decay and corruption, whereas ours shall be fashioned again 
after a long time, and out of the mass into which undistinguished they shall have been resolved,—both of 
these things are impossible for man to do, but to divine power both are most easy. For as the glance of the 
eye does not come more quickly to objects which are at hand, and more slowly to objects more remote, 
but darts to either distance with equal swiftness, so, when the resurrection of the dead is accomplished 
“in the twinkling of an eye,” it is as easy for the omnipotence of God and for the ineffable expression of 
His will to raise again bodies which have by long lapse of time been dissolved, as to raise those which 
have recently fallen under the stroke of death. These things are to some men incredible because they 
transcend their experience, although all nature is full of wonders so numerous, that they do not seem to 
us to be wonderful, and are therefore accounted unworthy of attentive study or investigation, not because 
our faculties can easily comprehend them, but because we are so accustomed to see them. For myself, and 
for all who along with me labour to understand the invisible things of God by means of the things which 
are made, I may say that we are filled not less, perhaps even more, with wonder by the fact, that in one 
grain of seed, so insignificant, there lies bound up as it were all that we praise in the stately tree, than by 
the fact that the bosom of this earth, so vast, shall restore entire and perfect to the future resurrection all 
those elements of human bodies which it is now receiving when they are dissolved. 


6. Again, what contradiction is there between the fact that Christ partook of food after His resurrection, 
and the doctrine that in the promised resurrection-state there shall be no need of food, when we read that 
angels also have partaken of food of the same kind and in the same way, not in empty and illusive 
simulation, but in unquestionable reality; not, however, under the pressure of necessity, but in the free 
exercise of their power? For water is absorbed in one way by the thirsting earth, in another way by the 
glowing sunbeams; in the former we see the effect of poverty, in the latter of power. Now the body of that 
future resurrection-state shall be imperfect in its felicity if it be incapable of taking food; imperfect, also, 
if, on the other hand, it be dependent on food. I might here enter on a fuller discussion concerning the 
changes possible in the qualities of bodies, and the dominion which belongs to higher bodies over those 
which are of inferior nature; but I have resolved to make my reply short, and I write this for mind so 
endowed that the simple suggestion of the truth is enough for them. 


7. Let him who proposed these questions know by all means that Christ did, after His resurrection, show 
the scars of His wounds, not the wounds themselves, to disciples who doubted; for whose sake, also, it 
pleased Him to take food and drink more than once, lest they should suppose that His body was not real, 
but that He was a spirit, appearing to them as a phantom, and not a substantial form. These scars would 
indeed have been mere illusive appearances if no wounds had gone before; yet even the scars would not 
have remained if He had willed it otherwise. But it pleased Him to retain them with a definite purpose, 
namely, that to those whom He was building up in faith unfeigned He might show that one body had not 
been substituted for another, but that the body which they had seen nailed to the cross had risen again. 
What reason is there, then, for saying, “If He did this to convince the doubting, He practised a 
deception”? Suppose that a brave man, who had received many wounds in confronting the enemy when 
fighting for his country, were to say to a physician of extraordinary skill, who was able so to heal these 
wounds as to leave not a scar visible, that he would prefer to be healed in such a way that the traces of 
the wounds should remain on his body as tokens of the honours he had won, would you, in such a case, 
say that the physician practised deception, because, though he might by his art make the scars wholly 
disappear, he did by the same art, for a definite reason, rather cause them to continue as they were? The 
only ground upon which the scars could be proved to be a deception would be, as I have already said, if no 
wounds had been healed in the places where they were seen. 


8. Question II. Concerning the epoch of the Christian religion, they have advanced, moreover, some other 
things, which they might call a selection of the more weighty arguments of Porphyry against the 
Christians: “If Christ,” they say, “declares Himself to be the Way of salvation, the Grace and the Truth, and 
affirms that in Him alone, and only to souls believing in Him, is the way of return to God, what has 
become of men who lived in the many centuries before Christ came? To pass over the time,” he adds, 
“which preceded the founding of the kingdom of Latium, let us take the beginning of that power as if it 
were the beginning of the human race. In Latium itself gods were worshipped before Alba was built; in 
Alba, also, religious rites and forms of worship in the temples were maintained. Rome itself was for a 
period of not less duration, even for a long succession of centuries, unacquainted with Christian doctrine. 
What, then, has become of such an innumerable multitude of souls, who were in no wise blameworthy, 


seeing that He in whom alone saving faith can be exercised had not yet favoured men with His advent? 
The whole world, moreover, was not less zealous than Rome itself in the worship practised in the temples 
of the gods. Why, then,” he asks, “did He who is called the Saviour withhold Himself for so many centuries 
of the world? And let it not be said,” he adds, “that provision had been made for the human race by the 
old Jewish law. It was only after a long time that the Jewish law appeared and flourished within the narrow 
limits of Syria, and after that, it gradually crept onwards to the coasts of Italy; but this was not earlier 
than the end of the reign of Caius, or, at the earliest, while he was on the throne. What, then, became of 
the souls of men in Rome and Latium who lived before the time of the Caesars, and were destitute of the 
grace of Christ, because He had not then come?” 


9. To these statements we answer by requiring those who make them to tell us, in the first place, whether 
the sacred rites, which we know to have been introduced into the worship of their gods at times which can 
be ascertained, were or were not profitable to men. If they say that these were of no service for the 
salvation of men, they unite with us in putting them down, and confess that they were useless. We indeed 
prove that they were baneful; but it is an important concession that by them it is at least admitted that 
they were useless. If, on the other hand, they defend these rites, and maintain that they were wise and 
profitable institutions, what, I ask, has become of those who died before these were instituted? for they 
were defrauded of the saving and profitable efficacy which these possessed. If, however, it be said that 
they could be cleansed from guilt equally well in another way, why did not the same way continue in force 
for their posterity? What use was there for instituting novelties in worship. 


10. If, in answer to this, they say that the gods themselves have indeed always existed, and were in all 
places alike powerful to give liberty to their worshippers, but were pleased to regulate the circumstances 
of time, place, and manner in which they were to be served, according to the variety found among things 
temporal and terrestrial, in such a way as they knew to be most suitable to certain ages and countries, 
why do they urge against the Christian religion this question, which, if it be asked in regard to their own 
gods, they either cannot themselves answer, or, if they can, must do so in such a way as to answer for our 
religion not less than their own? For what could they say but that the difference between sacraments 
which are adapted to different times and places is of no importance, if only that which is worshipped in 
them all be holy, just as the difference between sounds of words belonging to different languages and 
adapted to different hearers is of no importance, if only that which is spoken be true; although in this 
respect there is a difference, that men can, by agreement among themselves, arrange as to the sounds of 
language by which they may communicate their thoughts to one another, but that those who have 
discerned what is right have been guided only by the will of God in regard to the sacred rites which were 
agreeable to the Divine Being. This divine will has never been wanting to the justice and piety of mortals 
for their salvation; and whatever varieties of worship there may have been in different nations bound 
together by one and the same religion, the most important thing to observe was this how far, on the one 
hand, human infirmity was thereby encouraged to effort, or borne with while, on the other hand, the 
divine authority was not assailed. 


11. Wherefore, since we affirm that Christ is the Word of God, by whom all things were made and is the 
Son, because He is the Word, not a word uttered and belonging to the past but abides unchangeably with 
the unchangeable Father, Himself unchangeable, under whose rule the whole universe, spiritual and 
material, is ordered in the way best adapted to different times and places, and that He has perfect wisdom 
and knowledge as to what should be done, and when and where everything should be done in the 
controlling and ordering of the universe,—most certainly, both before He gave being to the Hebrew 
nation, by which He was pleased, through sacraments suited to the time, to prefigure the manifestation of 
Himself in His advent, and during the time of the Jewish commonwealth, and, after that, when He 
manifested Himself in the likeness of mortals to mortal men in the body which He received from the 
Virgin, and thenceforward even to our day, in which He is fulfilling all which He predicted of old by the 
prophets, and from this present time on to the end of the world, when He shall separate the holy from the 
wicked, and give to every man his due recompense,—in all these successive ages He is the same Son of 
God, co-eternal with the Father, and the unchangeable Wisdom by whom universal nature was called into 
existence, and by participation in whom every rational soul is made blessed. 


12. Therefore, from the beginning of the human race, whosoever believed in Him, and in any way knew 
Him, and lived in a pious and just manner according to His precepts, was undoubtedly saved by Him, in 
whatever time and place he may have lived. For as we believe in Him both as dwelling with the Father and 
as having come in the flesh, so the men of the former ages believed in Him both as dwelling with the 
Father and as destined to come in the flesh. And the nature of faith is not changed, nor is the salvation 
made different, in our age, by the fact that, in consequence of the difference between the two epochs, that 
which was then foretold as future is now proclaimed as past. Moreover, we are not under necessity to 
suppose different things and different kinds of salvation to be signified, when the self-same thing is by 
different sacred words and rites of worship announced in the one case as fulfilled, in the other as future. 
As to the manner and time, however, in which anything that pertains to the one salvation common to all 
believers and pious persons is brought to pass, let us ascribe wisdom to God, and for our part exercise 
submission to His will. Wherefore the true religion, although formerly set forth and practised under other 
names and with other symbolical rites than it now has, and formerly more obscurely revealed and known 
to fewer persons than now in the time of clearer light and wider diffusion, is one and the same in both 


periods. 


13. Moreover, we do not raise any objection to their religion on the ground of the difference between the 
institutions appointed by Numa Pompilius for the worship of the gods by the Romans, and those which 
were up till that time practised in Rome or in other parts of Italy; nor on the fact that in the age of 
Pythagoras that system of philosophy became generally adopted which up to that time had no existence, 
or lay concealed, perhaps, among a very small number whose views were the same, but whose religious 
practice and worship was different: the question upon which we join issue with them is, whether these 
gods were true gods, or worthy of worship, and whether that philosophy was fitted to promote the 
salvation of the souls of men. This is what we insist upon discussing; and in discussing it we pluck up their 
sophistries by the root. Let them, therefore, desist from bringing against us objections which are of equal 
force against every sect, and against religion of every name. For since, as they admit, the ages of the 
world do not roll on under the dominion of chance, but are controlled by divine Providence, what may be 
fitting and expedient in each successive age transcends the range of human understanding, and is 
determined by the same wisdom by which Providence cares for the universe. 


14. For if they assert that the reason why the doctrine of Pythagoras has not prevailed always and 
universally is, that Pythagoras was but a man, and had not power to secure this, can they also affirm that 
in the age and in the countries in which his philosophy flourished, all who had the opportunity of hearing 
him were found willing to believe and follow him? And therefore it is the more certain that, if Pythagoras 
had possessed the power of publishing his doctrines where he pleased and when he pleased, and if he had 
also possessed along with that power a perfect foreknowledge of events, he would have presented himself 
only at those places and times in which he foreknew that men would believe his teaching. Wherefore, 
since they do not object to Christ on the ground of His doctrine not being universally embraced,—for they 
feel that this would be a futile objection if alleged either against the teaching of philosophers or against 
the majesty of their own gods,—what answer, I ask, could they make, if, leaving out of view that depth of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God within which it may be that some other divine purpose lies much more 
deeply hidden, and without prejudging the other reasons possibly existing, which are fit subjects for 
patient study by the wise, we confine ourselves, for the sake of brevity in this discussion, to the statement 
of this one position, that it pleased Christ to appoint the time in which He would appear and the persons 
among whom His doctrine was to be proclaimed, according to His knowledge of the times and places in 
which men would believe on Him? For He foreknew, regarding those ages and places in which His gospel 
has not been preached, that in them the gospel, if preached, would meet with such treatment from all, 
without exception, as it met with, not indeed from all, but from many, at the time of His personal presence 
on earth, who would not believe in Him, even though men were raised from the dead by Him; and such as 
we see it meet with in our day from many who, although the predictions of the prophets concerning Him 
are so manifestly fulfilled, still refuse to believe, and, misguided by the perverse subtlety of the human 
heart, rather resist than yield to divine authority, even when this is so clear and manifest, so glorious and 
so gloriously published abroad. So long as the mind of man is limited in capacity and in strength, it is his 
duty to yield to divine truth. Why, then, should we wonder if Christ knew that the world was so full of 
unbelievers in the former ages, that He righteously refused to manifest Himself or to be preached to those 
of whom He foreknew that they would not believe either His words or His miracles? For it is not 
incredible that all may have been then such as, to our amazement, so many have been from the time of 
His advent to the present time, and even now are. 


15. And yet, from the beginning of the human race, He never ceased to speak by His prophets, at one time 
more obscurely, at another time more plainly, as seemed to divine wisdom best adapted to the time; nor 
were there ever wanting men who believed in Him, from Adam to Moses, and among the people of Israel 
itself, which was by a special mysterious appointment a prophetic nation, and among other nations before 
He came in the flesh. For seeing that in the sacred Hebrew books some are mentioned, even from 
Abraham’s time, not belonging to his natural posterity nor to the people of Israel, and not proselytes 
added to that people, who were nevertheless partakers of this holy mystery, why may we not believe that 
in other nations also, here and there, some more were found, although we do not read their names in 
these authoritative records? Thus the salvation provided by this religion, by which alone, as alone true, 
true salvation is truly promised, was never wanting to any one who was worthy of it, and he to whom it 
was wanting was not worthy of it. And from the beginning of the human family, even to the end of time, it 
is preached, to some for their advantage, to some for their condemnation. Accordingly, those to whom it 
has not been preached at all are those who were foreknown as persons who would not believe; those to 
whom, notwithstanding the certainty that they would not believe, the salvation has been proclaimed are 
set forth as an example of the class of unbelievers; and those to whom, as persons who would believe, the 
truth is proclaimed are being prepared for the kingdom of heaven and for the society of the holy angels. 


16. Question III. Let us now look to the question which comes next in order. “They find fault,” he says, 
“with the sacred ceremonies, the sacrificial victims, the burning of incense, and all the other parts of 
worship in our temples; and yet the same kind of worship had its origin in antiquity with themselves, or 
from the God whom they worship, for He is represented by them as having been in need of the first- 
fruits.” 


17. This question is obviously founded upon the passage in our Scriptures in which it is written that Cain 


brought to God a gift from the fruits of the earth, but Abel brought a gift from the firstlings of the flock. 
Our reply, therefore, is, that from this passage the more suitable inference to be drawn is, how ancient is 
the ordinance of sacrifice which the infallible and sacred writings declare to be due to no other than to 
the one true God; not because God needs our offerings, seeing that, in the same Scriptures, it is most 
clearly written, “I said unto the Lord, Thou art my Lord, for Thou hast no need of my good,” but because, 
even in the acceptance or rejection or appropriation of these offerings, He considers the advantage of 
men, and of them alone. For in worshipping God we do good to ourselves, not to Him. When, therefore, He 
gives an inspired revelation, and teaches how He is to be worshipped, He does this not only from no sense 
of need on His part, but from a regard to our highest advantage. For all such sacrifices are significant, 
being symbols of certain things by which we ought to be roused to search or know or recollect the things 
which they symbolize. To discuss this subject satisfactorily would demand of us something more than the 
short discourse in which we have resolved to give our reply at this time, more particularly because in 
other treatises we have spoken of it fully. Those also who have before us expounded the divine oracles, 
have spoken largely of the symbols of the sacrifices of the Old Testament as shadows and figures of things 
then future. 


18. With all our desire, however, to be brief, this one thing we must by no means omit to remark, that the 
false gods, that is to say, the demons, which are lying angels, would never have required a temple, 
priesthood, sacrifice, and the other things connected with these from their worshippers, whom they 
deceive, had they not known that these things were due to the one true God. When, therefore, these 
things are presented to God according to His inspiration and teaching, it is true religion; but when they 
are given to demons in compliance with their impious pride, it is baneful superstition. Accordingly, those 
who know the Christian Scriptures of both the Old and the New Testaments do not blame the profane rites 
of Pagans on the mere ground of their building temples, appointing priests, and offering sacrifices, but on 
the ground of their doing all this for idols and demons. As to idols, indeed, who entertains a doubt as to 
their being wholly devoid of perception? And yet, when they are placed in these temples and set on high 
upon thrones of honour, that they may be waited upon by suppliants and worshippers praying and offering 
sacrifices, even these idols, though devoid both of feeling and of life, do, by the mere image of the 
members and senses of beings endowed with life, so affect weak minds, that they appear to live and 
breathe, especially under the added influence of the profound veneration with which the multitude freely 
renders such costly service. 


19. To these morbid and pernicious affections of the mind divine Scripture applies a remedy, by repeating, 
with the impressiveness of wholesome admonition, a familiar fact, in the words, “Eyes have they, but they 
see not; they have ears, but they hear not,” etc. For these words, by reason of their being so plain, and 
commending themselves to all people as true, are the more effective in striking salutary shame into those 
who, when they present divine worship before such images with religious fear, and look upon their 
likeness to living beings while they are venerating and worshipping them, and utter petitions, offer 
sacrifices, and perform vows before them as if present, are so completely overcome, that they do not 
presume to think of them as devoid of perception. Lest, moreover, these worshippers should think that our 
Scriptures intend only to declare that such affections of the human heart spring naturally from the 
worship of idols, it is written in the plainest terms, “All the gods of the nations are devils.” And therefore, 
also, the teaching of the apostles not only declares, as we read in John, “Little children, keep yourselves 
from idols,” but also, in the words of Paul, “What say I then? that the idol is anything, or that which is 
offered in sacrifice to idols is anything? But I say, that the things which the Gentiles sacrifice they 
sacrifice to devils, and not to God; and I would not that ye should have fellowship with devils.” From 
which it may be clearly understood, that what is condemned in heathen superstitions by the true religion 
is not the mere offering of sacrifices (for the ancient saints offered these to the true God), but the offering 
of sacrifices to false gods and to impious demons. For as the truth counsels men to seek the fellowship of 
the holy angels, in like manner impiety turns men aside to the fellowship of the wicked angels, for whose 
associates everlasting fire is prepared, as the eternal kingdom is prepared for the associates of the holy 
angels. 


20. The heathen find a plea for their profane rites and their idols in the fact that they interpret with 
ingenuity what is signified by each of them, but the plea is of no avail. For all this interpretation relates to 
the creature, not to the Creator, to whom alone is due that religious service which is in the Greek 
language distinguished by the word latreia. Neither do we say that the earth, the seas, the heaven, the 
sun, the moon, the stars, and any other celestial influences which may be beyond our ken are demons; but 
since all created things are divided into material and immaterial, the latter of which we also call spiritual, 
it is manifest that what is done by us under the power of piety and religion proceeds from the faculty of 
our souls known as the will, which belongs to the spiritual creation, and is therefore to be preferred to all 
that is material. Whence it is inferred that sacrifice must not be offered to anything material. There 
remains, therefore, the spiritual part of creation, which is either pious or impious,—the pious consisting of 
men and angels who are righteous, and who duly serve God; the impious consisting of wicked men and 
angels, whom we also call devils. Now, that sacrifice must not be offered to a spiritual creature, though 
righteous, is obvious from this consideration, that the more pious and submissive to God any creature is, 
the less does he presume to aspire to that honour which he knows to be due to God alone. How much 
worse, therefore, is it to sacrifice to devils, that is, to a wicked spiritual creature, which, dwelling in this 
comparatively dark heaven nearest to earth, as in the prison assigned to him in the air, is doomed to 


eternal punishment. Wherefore, even when men Say that they are offering sacrifices to the higher celestial 
powers, which are not devils, and imagine that the only difference between us and them is in a name, 
because they call them gods and we call them angels, the only beings which really present themselves to 
these men, who are given over to be the sport of manifold deceptions, are the devils who find delight and, 
in a sense, nourishment in the errors of mankind. For the holy angels do not approve of any sacrifice 
except what is offered, agreeably to the teaching of true wisdom and true religion, unto the one true God, 
whom in holy fellowship they serve. Therefore, as impious presumption, whether in men or in angels, 
commands or covets the rendering to itself of those honours which belong to God, so, on the other hand, 
pious humility, whether in men or in holy angels, declines these honours when offered, and declares to 
whom alone they are due, of which most notable examples are conspicuously set forth in our sacred 
books. 


21. In the sacrifices appointed by the divine oracles there has been a diversity of institution corresponding 
to the age in which they were observed. Some sacrifices were offered before the actual manifestation of 
that new covenant, the benefits of which are provided by the one true offering of the one Priest, namely, 
by the shed blood of Christ; and another sacrifice, adapted to this manifestation, and offered in the 
present age by us who are called Christians after the name of Him who has been revealed, is set before us 
not only in the gospels, but also in the prophetic books. For a change, not of the God, who is worshipped, 
nor of the religion itself, but of sacrifices and of sacraments, would seem to be proclaimed without 
warrant now, if it had not been foretold in the earlier dispensation. For just as when the same man brings 
to God in the morning one kind of offering, and in the evening another, according to the time of day, he 
does not thereby change either his God or his religion, any more than he changes the nature of a 
salutation who uses one form of salutation in the morning and another in the evening: so, in the complete 
cycle of the ages, when one kind of offering is known to have been made by the ancient saints, and 
another is presented by the saints in our time, this only shows that these sacred mysteries are celebrated 
not according to human presumption, but by divine authority, in the manner best adapted to the times. 
There is here no change either in the Deity or in the religion. 


22. Question IV. Let us, in the next place, consider what he has laid down concerning the proportion 
between sin and punishment when, misrepresenting the gospel, he says: “Christ threatens eternal 
punishment to those who do not believe in Him;” and yet He says in another place, “With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.” “Here,” he remarks, “is something sufficiently absurd and 
contradictory; for if He is to award punishment according to measure, and all measure is limited by the 
end of time, what mean these threats of eternal punishment?” 


23. It is difficult to believe that this question has been put in the form of objection by one claiming to be in 
any sense a philosopher; for he says, “All measure is limited by time,” as if men were accustomed to no 
other measures than measures of time, such as hours and days and years, or such as are referred to when 
we Say that the time of a short syllable is one-half of that of a long syllable. For I suppose that bushels and 
firkins, urns and amphorae, are not measures of time. How, then, is all measure limited by time? Do not 
the heathen themselves affirm that the sun is eternal? And yet they presume to calculate and pronounce 
on the basis of geometrical measurements what is the proportion between it and the earth. Whether this 
calculation be within or beyond their power, it is certain, notwithstanding, that it has a disc of definite 
dimensions. For if they do ascertain how large it is, they know its dimensions, and if they do not succeed 
in their investigation, they do not know these; but the fact that men cannot discover them is no proof that 
they do not exist. It is possible, therefore, for something to be eternal, and nevertheless to have a definite 
measure of its proportions. In this I have been speaking upon the assumption of their own view as to the 
eternal duration of the sun, in order that they may be convinced by one of their own tenets, and obliged to 
admit that something may be eternal and at the same time measurable. And therefore let them not think 
that the threatening of Christ concerning eternal punishment is not to be believed because of His also 
saying, “In what measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto you.” 


24. For if He had said, “That which you have measured shall be measured unto you,” even in that case it 
would not have been necessary to take the clauses as referring to something which was in all respects the 
same. For we may correctly say, That which you have planted you shall reap, although men plant not fruit 
but trees, and reap not trees but fruit. We say it, however, with reference to the kind of tree; for a man 
does not plant a fig-tree, and expect to gather nuts from it. In like manner it might be said, What you have 
done you shall suffer; not meaning that if one has committed adultery, for example, he shall suffer the 
same, but that what he has in that crime done to the law, the law shall do unto him, i.e. forasmuch as he 
has removed from his life the law which prohibits such things, the law shall requite him by removing him 
from that human life over which it presides. Again, if He had said, “As much as ye shall have measured, so 
much shall be measured unto you,” even from this statement it would not necessarily follow that we must 
understand punishments to be in every particular equal to the sins punished. Barley and wheat, for 
example, are not equal in quality, and yet it might be said, “As much as ye shall have measured, so much 
shall be measured unto you,” meaning for so much wheat so much barley. Or if the matter in question 
were pain, it might be said, “As great pain shall be inflicted on you as you have inflicted on others;” this 
might mean that the pain should be in severity equal, but in time more protracted, and therefore by its 
continuance greater. For suppose I were to say of two lamps, “The flame of this one was as hot as the 
flame of the other,” this would not be false, although, perchance, one of them was earlier extinguished 


than the other. Wherefore, if things be equally great in one respect, but not in another, the fact that they 
are not alike in all respects does not invalidate the statement that in one respect, as admitted, they are 
equally great. 


25. Seeing, however, that the words of Christ were these, “In what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
unto you,” and that beyond all question the measure in which anything is measured is one thing, and that 
which is measured in it is another, it is obviously possible that with the same measure with which men 
have measured, say, a bushel of wheat, there may be measured to them thousands of bushels, so that with 
no difference in the measure there may be all that difference in the quantity, not to speak of the difference 
of quality which might be in the things measured; for it is not only possible that with the same measure 
with which one has measured barley to others, wheat may be measured to him, but, moreover, with the 
same measure with which he has measured grain, gold may be measured to him, and of the grain there 
may have been one bushel, while there may be very many of the gold. Thus, although there is a difference 
both in kind and quantity, it may be nevertheless truly said in reference to things which are thus unlike: 
“In the measure in which he measured to others it is measured unto him.” 


The reason, moreover, why Christ uttered this saying is sufficiently plain from the immediately preceding 
context. “Judge not,” He said, “that ye be not judged; for in the judgment in which ye judge ye shall be 
judged.” Does this mean that if they have judged any one with injustice they shall themselves be unjustly 
judged? Of course not; for there is no unrighteousness with God. But it is thus expressed, “In the 
judgment in which ye judge ye shall be judged,” as if it were said, In the will in which ye have dealt kindly 
with others ye shall be set at liberty, or in the will in which ye have done evil to others ye shall be 
punished. As if any one, for example, using his eyes for the gratification of base desires, were ordered to 
be made blind, this would be a just sentence for him to hear, “In those eyes by which thou hast sinned, in 
them hast thou deserved to be punished.” For every one uses the judgment of his own mind, according as 
it is good or evil, for doing good or for doing evil. Wherefore it is not unjust that he be judged in that in 
which he judges, that is to say, that he suffer the penalty in the mind’s faculty of judgment when he is 
made to endure those evils which are the consequences of the sinful judgment of his mind. 


26. For while other torments which are prepared to be hereafter inflicted are visible, torments occasioned 
by the same central cause, namely, a depraved will,—it is also the fact that within the mind itself, in which 
the appetite of the will is the measure of all human actions, sin is followed immediately by punishment, 
which is for the most part increased in proportion to the greater blindness of one by whom it is not felt. 
Therefore when He had said, “With [or rather, as Augustin renders it, In] what judgment ye judge, ye shall 
be judged,” He went on to add, “And in what measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto you.” A good 
man, that is to say, will measure out good actions in his own will, and in the same shall blessedness be 
measured unto him; and in like manner, a bad man will measure out bad actions in his own will, and in the 
same shall misery be meted out to him; for in whatsoever any one is good when his will aims at what is 
good, in the same he is evil when his will aims at what is evil. And therefore it is also in this that he is 
made to experience bliss or misery, viz. in the feeling experienced by his own will, which is the measure 
both of all actions and of the recompenses of actions. For we measure actions, whether good or bad, by 
the quality of the volitions which produce them, not by the length of time which they occupy. Were it 
otherwise, it would be regarded a greater crime to fell a tree than to kill a man. For the former takes a 
long time and many strokes, the latter may be done with one blow in a moment of time; and yet, if a man 
were punished with no more than transportation for life for this great crime committed in a moment, it 
would be said that he had been treated with more clemency than he deserved, although, in regard to the 
duration of time, the protracted punishment is not in any way to be compared with the sudden act of 
murder. Where, then, is anything contradictory in the sentence objected to, if the punishments shall be 
equally protracted or even alike eternal, but differing in comparative gentleness and severity? The 
duration is the same; the pain inflicted is different in degree, because that which constitutes the measure 
of the sins themselves is found not in the length of time which they occupy, but in the will of those who 
commit them. 


27. Certainly the will itself endures the punishment, whether pain be inflicted on the mind or on the body; 
so that the same thing which is gratified by the sin is smitten by the penalty, and so that he who judgeth 
without mercy is judged without mercy; for in this sentence also the standard of measure is the same only 
in this point, that what he did not give to others is denied to him, and therefore the judgment passed on 
him shall be eternal, although the judgment pronounced by him cannot be eternal. It is therefore in the 
sinner’s own measure that punishments which are eternal are measured out to him, though the sins thus 
punished were not eternal; for as his wish was to have an eternal enjoyment of sin, so the award which he 
finds is an eternal endurance of suffering. 


The brevity which I study in this reply precludes me from collecting all, or at least as many as I could of 
the statements contained in our sacred books as to sin and the punishment of sin, and deducing from 
these one indisputable proposition on the subject; and perhaps, even if I obtained the necessary leisure, I 
might not possess abilities competent to the task. Nevertheless, I think that in the meantime I have 
proved that there is no contradiction between the eternity of punishment and the principle that sins shall 
be recompensed in the same measure in which men have committed them. 


28. Question V. The objector who has brought forward these questions from Porphyry has added this one 
in the next place: Will you have the goodness to instruct me as to whether Solomon said truly or not that 
God has no Son? 


29. The answer is brief: Solomon not only did not say this, but, on the contrary, expressly said that God 
hath a Son. For in one of his writings Wisdom saith: “Before the mountains were settled, before the hills 
was I brought forth.” And what is Christ but the Wisdom of God? Again, in another place in the book of 
Proverbs, he says: “God hath taught me wisdom, and I have learned the knowledge of the holy. Who hath 
ascended up into heaven and descended? who hath gathered the winds in His fists? who hath bound the 
waters in a garment? who hath established all the ends of the earth? What is His name, and what is His 
Son’s name?” Of the two questions concluding this quotation, the one referred to the Father, namely, 
“What is His name?”—with allusion to the foregoing words, “God hath taught me wisdom,”—the other 
evidently to the Son, since he says, “or what is His Son’s name?”—with allusion to the other statements, 
which are more properly understood as pertaining to the Son, viz. “Who hath ascended up into heaven 
and descended?”—a question brought to remembrance by the words of Paul: “He that descended is the 
same also that ascended up far above all heavens;”—”Who hath gathered the winds in His fists?” i.e. the 
souls of believers in a hidden and secret place, to whom, accordingly, it is said, “Ye are dead, and your life 
is hid with Christ in God;”—”Who hath bound the waters in a garment?” whence it could be said, “As many 
of you as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ;”—”Who hath established all the ends of the 
earth?” the same who said to His disciples, “Ye shall be witnesses unto Me, both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 


30. Question VI. The last question proposed is concerning Jonah, and it is put as if it were not from 
Porphyry, but as being a standing subject of ridicule among the Pagans; for his words are: “In the next 
place, what are we to believe concerning Jonah, who is said to have been three days in a whale’s belly? 
The thing is utterly improbable and incredible, that a man swallowed with his clothes on should have 
existed in the inside of a fish. If, however, the story is figurative, be pleased to explain it. Again, what is 
meant by the story that a gourd sprang up above the head of Jonah after he was vomited by the fish? What 
was the cause of this gourd’s growth?” Questions such as these I have seen discussed by Pagans amidst 
loud laughter, and with great scorn. 


31. To this I reply, that either all the miracles wrought by divine power may be treated as incredible, or 
there is no reason why the story of this miracle should not be believed. The resurrection of Christ Himself 
upon the third day would not be believed by us, if the Christian faith was afraid to encounter Pagan 
ridicule. Since, however, our friend did not on this ground ask whether it is to be believed that Lazarus 
was raised on the fourth day, or that Christ rose on the third day, I am much surprised that he reckoned 
what was done with Jonah to be incredible; unless, perchance, he thinks it easier for a dead man to be 
raised in life from his sepulchre, than for a living man to be kept in life in the spacious belly of a sea 
monster. For without mentioning the great size of sea monsters which is reported to us by those who have 
knowledge of them, let me ask how many men could be contained in the belly which was fenced round 
with those huge ribs which are fixed in a public place in Carthage, and are well known to all men there? 
Who can be at a loss to conjecture how wide an entrance must have been given by the opening of the 
mouth which was the gateway of that vast cavern? unless, perchance, as our friend stated it, the clothing 
of Jonah stood in the way of his being swallowed without injury, as if he had required to squeeze himself 
through a narrow passage, instead of being, as was the case, thrown headlong through the air, and so 
caught by the sea monster as to be received into its belly before he was wounded by its teeth. At the same 
time, the Scripture does not say whether he had his clothes on or not when he was cast down into that 
cavern, so that it may without contradiction be understood that he made that swift descent unclothed, if 
perchance it was necessary that his garment should be taken from him, as the shell is taken from an egg, 
to make him more easily swallowed. For men are as much concerned about the raiment of this prophet as 
would be reasonable if it were stated that he had crept through a very small window, or had been going 
into a bath; and yet, even though it were necessary in such circumstances to enter without parting with 
one’s clothes, this would be only inconvenient, not miraculous. 


32. But perhaps our objectors find it impossible to believe in regard to this divine miracle that the heated 
moist air of the belly, whereby food is dissolved, could be so moderated in temperature as to preserve the 
life of a man. If so, with how much greater force might they pronounce it incredible that the three young 
men cast into the furnace by the impious king walked unharmed in the midst of the flames! If, therefore, 
these objectors refuse to believe any narrative of a divine miracle, they must be refuted by another line of 
argument. For it is incumbent on them in that case not to single out some one to be objected to, and called 
in question as incredible, but to denounce as incredible all narratives in which miracles of the same kind 
or more remarkable are recorded. And yet, if this which is written concerning Jonah were said to have 
been done by Apuleius of Madaura or Apollonius of Tyana, by whom they boast, though unsupported by 
reliable testimony, that many wonders were performed (albeit even the devils do some works like those 
done by the holy angels, not in truth, but in appearance, not by wisdom, but manifestly by subtlety),—if, I 
say, any such event were narrated in connection with these men to whom they give the flattering name of 
magicians or philosophers, we should hear from their mouths sounds not of derision, but of triumph. Be it 
so, then; let them laugh at our Scriptures; let them laugh as much as they can, when they see themselves 
daily becoming fewer in number, while some are removed by death, and others by their embracing the 


Christian faith, and when all those things are being fulfilled which were predicted by the prophets who 
long ago laughed at them, and said that they would fight and bark against the truth in vain, and would 
gradually come over to our side; and who not only transmitted these statements to us, their descendants, 
for our learning, but promised that they should be fulfilled in our experience. 


33. It is neither unreasonable nor unprofitable to inquire what these miracles signify, so that, after their 
significance has been explained, men may believe not only that they really occurred, but also that they 
have been recorded, because of their possessing symbolical meaning. Let him, therefore, who proposes to 
inquire why the prophet Jonah was three days in the capacious belly of a sea monster, begin by dismissing 
doubts as to the fact itself; for this did actually occur, and did not occur in vain. For if figures which are 
expressed in words only, and not in actions, aid our faith, how much more should our faith be helped by 
figures expressed not only in words, but also in actions! Now men are wont to speak by words; but divine 
power speaks by actions as well as by words. And as words which are new or somewhat unfamiliar lend 
brilliancy to a human discourse when they are scattered through it in a moderate and judicious manner, so 
the eloquence of divine revelation receives, so to speak, additional lustre from actions which are at once 
marvellous in themselves and skilfully designed to impart spiritual instruction. 


34. As to the question, What was prefigured by the sea monster restoring alive on the third day the 
prophet whom it swallowed? why is this asked of us, when Christ Himself has given the answer, saying, 
“An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign, and there shall no sign be given it but the sign of 
the prophet Jonas: for as Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so must the Son of 
man be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth” ? In regard to the three days in which the 
Lord Christ was under the power of death, it would take long to explain how they are reckoned to be three 
whole days, that is, days along with their nights, because of the whole of the first day and of the third day 
being understood as represented on the part of each; moreover, this has been already stated very often in 
other discourses. As, therefore, Jonah passed from the ship to the belly of the whale, so Christ passed 
from the cross to the sepulchre, or into the abyss of death. And as Jonah suffered this for the sake of those 
who were endangered by the storm, so Christ suffered for the sake of those who are tossed on the waves 
of this world. And as the command was given at first that the word of God should be preached to the 
Ninevites by Jonah, but the preaching of Jonah did not come to them until after the whale had vomited 
him forth, so prophetic teaching was addressed early to the Gentiles, but did not actually come to the 
Gentiles until after the resurrection of Christ from the grave. 


35. In the next place, as to Jonah’s building for himself a booth, and sitting down over against Nineveh, 
waiting to see what would befall the city, the prophet was here in his own person the symbol of another 
fact. He prefigured the carnal people of Israel. For he also was grieved at the salvation of the Ninevites, 
that is, at the redemption and deliverance of the Gentiles, from among whom Christ came to call, not 
righteous men, but sinners to repentance. Wherefore the shadow of that gourd over his head prefigured 
the promises of the Old Testament, or rather the privileges already enjoyed in it, in which there was, as 
the apostle says, “a shadow of things to come,” furnishing, as it were, a refuge from the heat of temporal 
calamities in the land of promise. Moreover, in that morning-worm, which by its gnawing tooth made the 
gourd wither away, Christ Himself is again prefigured, forasmuch as, by the publication of the gospel from 
His mouth, all those things which flourished among the Israelites for a time, or with a shadowy symbolical 
meaning in that earlier dispensation, are now deprived of their significance, and have withered away. And 
now that nation, having lost the kingdom, the priesthood, and the sacrifices formerly established in 
Jerusalem, all which privileges were a shadow of things to come, is burned with grievous heat of 
tribulation in its condition of dispersion and captivity, as Jonah was, according to the history, scorched 
with the heat of the sun, and is overwhelmed with sorrow; and notwithstanding, the salvation of the 
Gentiles and of the penitent is of more importance in the sight of God than this sorrow of Israel and the 
“shadow” of which the Jewish nation was so glad. 


36. Again, let the Pagans laugh, and let them treat with proud and senseless ridicule Christ the Worm and 
this interpretation of the prophetic symbol, provided that He gradually and surely, nevertheless, consume 
them. For concerning all such Isaiah prophesies, when by him God says to us, “Hearken unto me, ye that 
know righteousness, the people in whose heart is my law; fear ye not the reproach of men, neither be ye 
afraid of their revilings: for the moth shall eat them up as a garment, and the worm shall eat them like 
wool; but my righteousness shall be for ever.” Let us therefore acknowledge Christ to be the morning- 
worm, because, moreover, in that psalm which bears the title, “Upon the hind of the morning,” He has 
been pleased to call Himself by this very name: “I am,” He says, “a worm, and no man, a reproach of men, 
and despised of the people.” This reproach is one of those reproaches which we are commanded not to 
fear in the words of Isaiah, “Fear ye not the reproach of men.” By that Worm, as by a moth, they are being 
consumed who under the tooth of His gospel are made to wonder daily at the diminution of their numbers, 
which is caused by desertion from their party. Let us therefore acknowledge this symbol of Christ; and 
because of the salvation of God, let us bear patiently the reproaches of men. He is a Worm because of the 
lowliness of the flesh which He assumed—perhaps, also, because of His being born of a virgin; for the 
worm is generally not begotten, but spontaneously originated in flesh or any vegetable product [sine 
concubitu nascitur]. He is the morning-worm, because He rose from the grave before the dawn of day. 
That gourd might, of course, have withered without any worm at its root; and finally, if God regarded the 
worm as necessary for this work, what need was there to add the epithet morning-worm, if not to secure 


that He should be recognised as the Worm who in the psalm, “pro susceptione matutina,” sings, “I am a 
worm, and no man”? 


37. What, then, could be more palpable than the fulfilment of this prophecy in the accomplishment of the 
things foretold? That Worm was indeed despised when He hung upon the cross, as is written in the same 
psalm: “They shoot out the lip, they shake the head, saying, He trusted in the Lord that he would deliver 
him; let him deliver him, seeing he delighted in him;” and again, when this was fulfilled which the psalm 
foretold, “They pierced my hands and my feet. They have told all my bones: they look and stare upon me. 
They part my garments among them, and cast lots upon my vesture,”—circumstances which are in that 
ancient book described when future by the prophet with as great plainness as they are now recorded in 
the gospel history after their occurrence. But if in His humiliation that Worm was despised, is He to be 
still despised when we behold the accomplishment of those things which are predicted in the latter part of 
the same psalm: “All the ends of the world shall remember, and turn unto the Lord; and all the kindreds of 
the nations shall worship in His presence. For the kingdom is the Lord’s; and He shall govern among the 
nations”? Thus the Ninevites “remembered, and turned unto the Lord.” The salvation granted to the 
Gentiles on their repentance, which was thus so long before prefigured, Israel then, as represented by 
Jonah, regarded with grief, as now their nation grieves, bereft of their shadow, and vexed with the heat of 
their tribulations. Any one is at liberty to open up with a different interpretation, if only it be in harmony 
with the rule of faith, all the other particulars which are hidden in the symbolical history of the prophet 
Jonah; but it is obvious that it is not lawful to interpret the three days which he passed in the belly of the 
whale otherwise than as it has been revealed by the heavenly Master Himself in the gospel, as quoted 
above. 


38. I have answered to the best of my power the questions proposed; but let him who proposed them 
become now a Christian at once, lest, if he delay until he has finished the discussion of all difficulties 
connected with the sacred books, he come to the end of this life before he pass from death to life. For it is 
reasonable that he inquire as to the resurrection of the dead before he is admitted to the Christian 
sacraments. Perhaps he ought also to be allowed to insist on preliminary discussion of the question 
proposed concerning Christ—why He came so late in the world’s history, and of a few great questions 
besides, to which all others are subordinate. But to think of finishing all such questions as those 
concerning the words, “In what measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto you,” and concerning Jonah, 
before he becomes a Christian, is to betray great unmindfulness of man’s limited capacities, and of the 
shortness of the life which remains to him. For there are innumerable questions the solution of which is 
not to be demanded before we believe, lest life be finished by us in unbelief. When, however, the Christian 
faith has been thoroughly received, these questions behove to be studied with the utmost diligence for the 
pious satisfaction of the minds of believers. Whatever is discovered by such study ought to be imparted to 
others without vain self-complacency; if anything still remain hidden, we must bear with patience an 
imperfection of knowledge which is not prejudicial to salvation. 


LETTER CIII 


(A.D. 409.) 


To My Lord and Brother, Augustin, Rightly and Justly Worthy of Esteem and of All Possible Honour, 
Nectarius Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. In reading the letter of your Excellency, in which you have overthrown the worship of idols and the 
ritual of their temples, I seemed to myself to hear the voice of a philosopher, not of such a philosopher as 
the academician of whom they say, that having neither new doctrine to propound nor earlier statements of 
his own to defend, he was wont to sit in gloomy corners on the ground absorbed in some deep reverie, 
with his knees drawn back to his forehead, and his head buried between them, contriving how he might as 
a detractor assail the discoveries or cavil at the statements by which others had earned renown; nay, the 
form which rose under the spell of your eloquence and stood before my eyes was rather that of the great 
statesman Cicero, who, having been crowned with laurels for saving the lives of many of his countrymen, 
carried the trophies won in his forensic victories into the wondering schools of Greek philosophy, when, as 
one pausing for breath, he laid down the trumpet of sonorous voice and language which he had blown 
with blast of just indignation against those who had broken the laws and conspired against the life of the 
republic, and, adopting the fashion of the Grecian mantle, unfastened and threw back over his shoulders 
the toga’s ample folds. 


2. I therefore listened with pleasure when you urged us to the worship and religion of the only supreme 
God; and when you counselled us to look to our heavenly fatherland, I received the exhortation with joy. 
For you were obviously speaking to me not of any city confined by encircling ramparts, nor of that 
commonwealth on this earth which the writings of philosophers have mentioned and declared to have all 
mankind as its citizens, but of that City which is inhabited and possessed by the great God, and by the 
spirits which have earned this recompense from Him, to which, by diverse roads and pathways, all 
religions aspire,—the City which we are not able in language to describe, but which perhaps we might by 
thinking apprehend. But while this City ought therefore to be, above all others, desired and loved, I am 
nevertheless of opinion that we are bound not to prove unfaithful to our own native land,—the land which 


first imparted to us the enjoyment of the light of day, in which we were nursed and educated, and (to pass 
to what is specially relevant in this case) the land by rendering services to which men obtain a home 
prepared for them in heaven after the death of the body; for, in the opinion of the most learned, promotion 
to that celestial City is granted to those men who have deserved well of the cities which gave them birth, 
and a higher experience of fellowship with God is the portion of those who are proved to have contributed 
by their counsels or by their labours to the welfare of their native land. 


As to the remark which you were pleased wittily to make regarding our town, that it has been made 
conspicuous not so much by the achievements of warriors as by the conflagrations of incendiaries, and 
that it has produced thorns rather than flowers, this is not the severest reproof that might have been 
given, for we know that flowers are for the most part borne on thorny bushes. For who does not know that 
even roses grow on briars, and that in the bearded heads of grain the ears are guarded by spikes, and 
that, in general, pleasant and painful things are found blended together? 


3. The last statement in your Excellency’s letter was, that neither capital punishment nor bloodshed is 
demanded in order to compensate for the wrong done to the Church, but that the offenders must be 
deprived of the possessions which they most fear to lose. But in my deliberate judgment, though, of 
course, I may be mistaken, it is a more grievous thing to be deprived of one’s property than to be deprived 
of life. For, as you know, it is an observation frequently recurring in the whole range of literature, that 
death terminates the experience of all evils, but that a life of indigence only confers upon us an eternity of 
wretchedness; for it is worse to live miserably than to put an end to our miseries by death. This fact, also, 
is declared by the whole nature and method of your work, in which you support the poor, minister healing 
to the diseased, and apply remedies to the bodies of those who are in pain, and, in short, make it your 
business to prevent the afflicted from feeling the protracted continuance of their sufferings. 


Again, as to the degree of demerit in the faults of some as compared with others, it is of no importance 
what the quality of the fault may seem to be in a case in which forgiveness is craved. For, in the first 
place, if penitence procures forgiveness and expiates the crime—and surely he is penitent who begs 
pardon and humbly embraces the feet of the party whom he has offended—and if, moreover, as is the 
opinion of some philosophers, all faults are alike, pardon ought to be bestowed upon all without 
distinction. One of our citizens may have spoken somewhat rudely: this was a fault; another may have 
perpetrated an insult or an injury: this was equally a fault; another may have violently taken what was not 
his own: this is reckoned a crime; another may have attacked buildings devoted to secular or to sacred 
purposes: he ought not to be for this crime placed beyond the reach of pardon. Finally, there would be no 
occasion for pardon if there were no foregoing faults. 


4. Having now replied to your letter, not as the letter deserved, but to the best of my ability, such as it is, I 
beg and implore you (oh that I were in your presence, that you might also see my tears!) to consider again 
and again who you are, what is your professed character, and what is the business to which your life is 
devoted. Reflect upon the appearance presented by a town from which men doomed to torture are 
dragged forth; think of the lamentations of mothers and wives, of sons and of fathers; think of the shame 
felt by those who may return, set at liberty indeed, but having undergone the torture; think what sorrow 
and groaning the sight of their wounds and scars must renew. And when you have pondered all these 
things, first think of God, and think of your good name among men; or rather think of what friendly 
charity and the bonds of common humanity require at your hands, and seek to be praised not by punishing 
but by pardoning the offenders. And such things may indeed be said regarding your treatment of those 
whom actual guilt condemns on their own confession: to these persons you have, out of regard to your 
religion, granted pardon; and for this I shall always praise you. But now it is scarcely possible to express 
the greatness of that cruelty which pursues the innocent, and summons those to stand trial on a capital 
charge of whom it is certain that they had no share in the crimes alleged. If it so happen that they are 
acquitted, consider, I beseech you, with what ill-will their acquittal must be regarded by their accusers 
who of their own accord dismissed the guilty from the bar, but let the innocent go only when they were 
defeated in their attempts against them. 


May the supreme God be your keeper, and preserve you as a bulwark of His religion and an ornament to 
our country. 


LETTER CIV 
(A.D. 409.) 


To Nectarius, My Noble Lord and Brother, Justly Worthy of All Honour and Esteem, Augustin Sends 
Greeting in the Lord. 


CHAP. I 


1. I have read the letter which you kindly sent in answer to mine. Your reply comes at a very long interval 
after the time when I despatched my letter to you. For I had written an answer to you when my holy 
brother and colleague Possidius was still with us, before he had entered on his voyage; but the letter 


which you have been pleased to entrust to him for me I received on March 27th, about eight months after 
I had written to you. The reason why my communication was so late in reaching you, or yours so late in 
being sent to me, I do not know. Perhaps your prudence has only now dictated the reply which your pride 
formerly disdained. If this be the explanation, I wonder what has occasioned the change. Have you 
perchance heard some report, which is as yet unknown to us, that my brother Possidius had obtained 
authority for proceedings of greater severity against your citizens, whom—you must excuse me for saying 
this—he loves in a way more likely to promote their welfare than you do yourself? For your letter shows 
that you apprehended something of this kind when you charge me to set before my eyes “the appearance 
presented by a town from which men doomed to torture are dragged forth,” and to “think of the 
lamentations of mothers and wives, of sons and of fathers; of the shame felt by those who may return, set 
at liberty indeed, but having undergone the torture; and of the sorrow and groaning which the sight of 
their wounds and scars must renew.” Far be it from us to demand the infliction, either by ourselves or by 
any one, of such hardships upon any of our enemies! But, as I have said, if report has brought any such 
measures of severity to your ears, give us a more clear and particular account of the things reported, that 
we may know either what to do in order to prevent these things from being done, or what answer we must 
make in order to disabuse the minds of those who believe the rumour. 


2. Examine more carefully my letter, to which you have so reluctantly sent a reply, for I have in it made my 
views sufficiently plain; but through not remembering, as I suppose, what I had written, you have in your 
reply made reference to sentiments widely differing from mine, and wholly unlike them. For, as if quoting 
from memory what I had written, you have inserted in your letter what I never said at all in mine. You say 
that the concluding sentence of my letter was, “that neither capital punishment nor bloodshed is 
demanded in order to compensate for the wrong done to the Church, but that the offenders must be 
deprived of that which they most fear to lose;” and then, in showing how great a calamity this imports, 
you add and connect with my words that you “deliberately judge—though you may perhaps be mistaken— 
that it is a more grievous thing to be deprived of one’s possessions than to be deprived of life.” And in 
order to expound more clearly the kind of possessions to which you refer, you go on to say that. it must be 
known to me, “as an observation frequently recurring in the whole range of literature, that death 
terminates the experience of all evils, but that a life of indigence only confers upon us an eternity of 
wretchedness.” From which you have drawn the conclusion that it is “worse to live miserably than to put 
an end to our miseries by death.” 


3. Now I for my part do not recollect reading anywhere—either in our [Christian] literature, to which I 
confess that I was later of applying my mind than I could now wish that I had been, or in your [Pagan] 
literature, which I studied from my childhood—that “a life of indigence only confers upon us an eternity of 
wretchedness.” For the poverty of the industrious is never in itself a crime; nay, it is to some extent a 
means of withdrawing and restraining men from sin. And therefore the circumstance that a man has lived 
in poverty here is no ground for apprehending that this shall procure for him after this brief life “an 
eternity of wretchedness;” and in this life which we spend on earth it is utterly impossible for any misery 
to be eternal, seeing that this life cannot be eternal, nay, is not of long duration even in those who attain 
to the most advanced old age. In the writings referred to, I for my part have read, not that in this life—as 
you think, and as you allege that these writings frequently affirm—there can be an eternity of 
wretchedness, but rather that this life itself which we here enjoy is short. Some, indeed but not all, of your 
authors have said that death is the end of all evils: that is indeed the opinion of the Epicureans, and of 
such others as believe the soul to be mortal. But those philosophers whom Cicero designates “consulates” 
in a certain sense, because he attaches great weight to their authority, are of opinion that when our last 
hour on earth comes the soul is not annihilated, but removes from its tenement, and continues in 
existence for a state of blessedness or of misery, according to that which a man’s actions, whether good or 
bad, claim as their due recompense. This agrees with the teaching of our sacred writings, with which I 
wish that I were more fully conversant. Death is therefore the end of all evils—but only in the case of 
those whose life is, pure, religious, upright, and blameless; not in the case of those who, inflamed with 
passionate desire for the trifles and vanities of time, are proved to be miserable by the utter perversion of 
their desires, though meanwhile they esteem themselves happy, and are after death compelled not only to 
accept as their lot, but to realize in their experience far greater miseries. 


4. These sentiments, therefore, being frequently expressed both in some of your own authors, whom you 
deem worthy of greater esteem, and in all our Scriptures, be it yours, O worthy lover of the country which 
is on earth your fatherland, to dread on behalf of your countrymen a life of luxurious indulgence rather 
than a life of indigence; or if you fear a life of indigence, warn them that the poverty which is to be more 
studiously shunned is that of the man who, though surrounded with abundance of worldly possessions, is, 
through the insatiable eagerness wherewith he covets these, kept always in a state of want, which, to use 
the words of your own authors, neither plenty nor scarcity can relieve. In the letter, however, to which you 
reply, I did not say that those of your citizens who are enemies to the Church were to be corrected by 
being reduced to that extremity of indigence in which the necessaries of life are wanting, and to which 
succour is brought by that compassion of which you have thought it incumbent on you to point out to me 
that it is professed by us in the whole plan of those labours wherein we “support the poor, minister 
healing to the diseased, and apply remedies to the bodies of those who are in pain;” albeit, even such 
extremity of want as this would be more profitable than abundance of all things, if abused to the 
gratification of evil passions. But far be it from me to think that those about whom we are treating should 


be reduced to such destitution by the measures of coercion proposed. 


CHAP. II 


5. Though you did not consider it worth while to read my letter over when it was to be answered, perhaps 
you have at least so far esteemed it as to preserve it, in order to its being brought to you when you at any 
time might desire it and call for it; if this be the case, look over it again, and mark carefully my words: you 
will assuredly find in it one thing to which, in my opinion, you must admit that you have made no reply. 
For in that letter occur the words which I now quote: “We do not desire to gratify our anger by vindictive 
retribution for the past, but we are concerned to make provision in a truly merciful spirit for the future. 
Now wicked men have something in respect to which they may be punished, and that by Christians, in a 
merciful way, and so as to promote their own profit and well-being. For they have these three things—life 
and health of the body, the means of supporting that life, and the means and opportunities of living a 
wicked life. Let the two former remain untouched in the possession of those who repent of their crime; 
this we desire, and this we spare no pains to secure. But as to the third, if it please God to deal with it asa 
decaying or diseased part, which must be removed with the pruning-knife, He will in such punishment 
prove the greatness of his compassion.” If you had read over these words of mine again, when you were 
pleased to write your reply, you would have looked upon it rather as an unkind insinuation than as a 
necessary duty to address to me a petition not only for deliverance from death, but also for exemption 
from torture, on behalf of those regarding whom I said that we wished to leave unimpaired their 
possession of bodily life and health. Neither was there any ground for your apprehending our inflicting a 
life of indigence and of dependence upon others for daily bread on those regarding whom I had said that 
we desired to secure to them the second of the possessions named above, viz. the means of supporting 
life. But as to their third possession, viz. the means and opportunities of living wickedly, that is to say— 
passing over other things—their silver with which they constructed those images of their false gods, in 
whose protection or adoration or unhallowed worship an attempt was made even to destroy the church of 
God by fire, and the provision made for relieving the poverty of very pious persons was given up to 
become the spoil of a wretched mob, and blood was freely shed—why, I ask, does your patriotic heart 
dread the stroke which shall cut this away, in order to prevent a fatal boldness from being in everything 
fostered and confirmed by impunity? This I beg you to discuss fully, and to show me in well-considered 
arguments what wrong there is in this; mark carefully what I say, lest under the form of a petition in 
regard to what I am saying you appear to bring against us an indirect accusation. 


6. Let your countrymen be well reported of for their virtuous manners, not for their superfluous wealth; 
we do not wish them to be reduced through coercive measures on our account to the plough of Quintius 
[Cincinnatus], or to the hearth of Fabricius. Yet by such extreme poverty these statesmen of the Roman 
republic not only did not incur the contempt of their fellow-citizens, but were on that very account 
peculiarly dear to them, and esteemed the more qualified to administer the resources of their country. We 
neither desire nor endeavour to reduce the estates of your rich men, so that in their possession should 
remain no more than ten pounds of silver, as was the case with Ruffinus, who twice held the consulship, 
which amount the stern censorship of that time laudably required to be still further reduced as culpably 
large. So much are we influenced by the prevailing sentiments of a degenerate age in dealing more 
tenderly with minds that are very feeble, that to Christian clemency the measure which seemed just to the 
censors of that time appears unduly severe; yet you see how great is the difference between the two 
cases, the question being in the one, whether the mere fact of possessing ten pounds of silver should be 
dealt with as a punishable crime, and in the other, whether any one, after committing other very great 
crimes, should be permitted to retain the sum aforesaid in his possession; we only ask that what in those 
days was itself a crime be in our days made the punishment of crime. There is, however, one thing which 
can be done, and ought to be done, in order that, on the one hand, severity may not be pushed even so far 
as I have mentioned, and that, on the other, men may not, presuming on impunity, run into excess of 
exultation and rioting, and thus furnish to other unhappy men an example by following which they would 
become liable to the severest and most unheard of punishments. Let this at least be granted by you, that 
those who attempt with fire and sword to destroy what are necessaries to us be made afraid of losing 
those luxuries of which they have a pernicious abundance. Permit us also to confer upon our enemies this 
benefit, that we prevent them, by their fears about that which it would do them no harm to forfeit, from 
attempting to that which would bring harm to themselves. For this is to be termed prudent prevention, not 
punishment of crime; this is not to impose penalties, but to protect men from becoming liable to penalties. 


7. When any one uses measures involving the infliction of some pain, in order to prevent an inconsiderate 
person from incurring the most dreadful punishments by becoming accustomed to crimes which yield him 
no advantage, he is like one who pulls a boy’s hair in order to prevent him from provoking serpents by 
clapping his hands at them; in both cases, while the acting of love is vexatious to its object, no member of 
the body is injured, whereas safety and life are endangered by that from which the person is deterred. We 
confer a benefit upon others, not in every case in which we do what is requested, but when we do that 
which is not hurtful to our petitioners. For in most cases we serve others best by not giving, and would 
injure them by giving, what they desire. Hence the proverb, “Do not put a sword in a child’s hand.” “Nay,” 
says Cicero, “refuse it even to your only son. For the more we love any one, the more are we bound to 
avoid entrusting to him things which are the occasion of very dangerous faults.” He was referring to 


riches, if I am not mistaken, when he made these observations. Wherefore it is for the most part an 
advantage to themselves when certain things are removed from persons in whose keeping it is hazardous 
to leave them, lest they abuse them. When surgeons see that a gangrene must be cut away or cauterized, 
they often, out of compassion, turn a deaf ear to many cries. If we had been indulgently forgiven by our 
parents and teachers in our tender years on every occasion on which, being found in a fault, we begged to 
be let off, which of us would not have grown up intolerable? which of us would have learned any useful 
thing? Such punishments are administered by wise care, not by wanton cruelty. Do not, I beseech you, in 
this matter think only how to accomplish that which you are requested by your countrymen to do, but 
carefully consider the matter in all its bearings. If you overlook the past, which cannot now be undone, 
consider the future; wisely give heed, not to the desire, but to the real interests of the petitioners who 
have applied to you. We are convicted of unfaithfulness towards those whom we profess to love, if our only 
care is lest, by refusing to do what they ask of us, their love towards us be diminished. And what becomes 
of that virtue which even your own literature commends, in the ruler of his country who studies not so 
much the wishes as the welfare of his people? 


CHAP III 


8. You say “it is of no importance what the quality of the fault may be in any case in which forgiveness is 
craved.” In this you would state the truth if the matter in question were the punishment and not the 
correction of men. Far be it from a Christian heart to be carried away by the lust of revenge to inflict 
punishment on any one. Far be it from a Christian, when forgiving any one his fault, to do otherwise than 
either anticipate or at least promptly answer the petition of him who asks forgiveness; but let his purpose 
in doing this be, that he may overcome the temptation to hate the man who has offended him, and to 
render evil for evil, and to be inflamed with rage prompting him, if not to do an injury, at least to desire to 
see the infliction of the penalties appointed by law; let it not be that he may relieve himself from 
considering the offender’s interest, exercising foresight on his behalf, and restraining him from evil 
actions. For it is possible, on the one hand, that, moved by more vehement hostility, one may neglect the 
correction of a man whom he hates bitterly, and, on the other hand, that by correction involving the 
infliction of some pain one may secure the improvement of another whom he dearly loves. 


9. I grant that, as you write, “penitence procures forgiveness, and blots out the offence,” but it is that 
penitence which is practised under the influence of the true religion, and which has regard to the future 
judgment of God; not that penitence which is for the time professed or pretended before men, not to 
secure the cleansing of the soul for ever from the fault, but only to deliver from present apprehension of 
pain the life which is so soon to perish. This is the reason why in the case of some Christians who 
confessed their fault, and asked forgiveness for having been involved in the guilt of that crime,—either by 
their not protecting the church when in danger of being burned, or by their appropriating a portion of the 
property which the miscreants carried off,—we believed that the pain of repentance had borne fruit, and 
considered it sufficient for their correction, because in their hearts is found that faith by which they could 
realize what they ought to fear from the judgment of God for their sin. But how can there be any healing 
virtue in the repentance of those who not only fail to acknowledge, but even persist in mocking and 
blaspheming Him who is the fountain of forgiveness? At the same time, towards these men we do not 
cherish any feeling of enmity in our hearts, which are naked and opened unto the eyes of Him whose 
judgment both in this life and in the life to come we dread, and in whose help we place our hope. But we 
think that we are even taking measures for the benefit of these men, if, seeing that they do not fear God, 
we inspire fear in them by doing something whereby their folly is chastened, while their real interests 
suffer no wrong. We thus prevent that God whom they despise from being more grievously provoked by 
their greater crimes, to which they would be emboldened by a disastrous assurance of impunity, and we 
prevent their assurance of impunity from being set forth with even more mischievous effect as an 
encouragement to others to imitate their example. In fine, on behalf of those for whom you make 
intercession to us, we intercede before God, beseeching Him to turn them to Himself, and to teach them 
the exercise of genuine and salutary repentance, purifying their hearts by faith. 


10. Behold, then, how we love those men against whom you suppose us to be full of anger,—loving them, 
you must permit me to say, with a love more prudent and profitable than you yourself cherish towards 
them; for we plead on their behalf that they may escape much greater afflictions, and obtain much greater 
blessings. If you also loved these men, not in the mere earthly affections of men, but with that love which 
is the heavenly gift of God, and if you were sincere in writing to me that you gave ear with pleasure to me 
when I was recommending to you the worship and religion of the Supreme God, you would not only wish 
for your countrymen the blessings which we seek on their behalf, but you would yourself by your example 
lead them to their possession. Thus would the whole business of your interceding with us be concluded 
with abundant and most reasonable joy. Thus would your title to that heavenly fatherland, in regard to 
which you say that you welcomed my counsel that you should fix your eye upon it, be earned by a true and 
pious exercise of your love for the country which gave you birth, when seeking to make sure to your 
fellow-citizens, not the vain dream of temporal happiness, nor a most perilous exemption from the due 
punishment of their faults, but the gracious gift of eternal blessedness. 


11. You have here a frank avowal of the thoughts and desires of my heart in this matter. As to what lies 
concealed in the counsels of God, I confess it is unknown to me; I am but a man; but whatever it be, His 


counsel stands most sure, and incomparably excels in equity and in wisdom all that can be conceived by 
the minds of men. With truth is it said in our books, “There are many devices in a man’s heart; but the 
counsel of the Lord, that shall stand.” Wherefore, as to what time may bring forth, as to what may arise to 
simplify or complicate our procedure, in short, as to what desire may suddenly be awakened by the fear of 
losing or the hope of retaining present possessions; whether God shall show Himself so displeased by 
what they have done that they shall be punished with the more weighty and severe sentence of a 
disastrous impunity, or shall appoint that they shall be compassionately corrected in the manner which we 
propose, or shall avert whatever terrible doom was being prepared for them, and convert it into joy by 
some more stern but more salutary correction, leading to their turning unfeignedly to seek mercy not 
from men but from Himself,—all this He knoweth; we know not. Why, then, should your Excellency and I 
be spending toil in vain over this matter before the time? Let us for a little while lay aside a care the hour 
of which has not yet come, and, if you please, let us occupy ourselves with that which is always pressing. 
For there is no time at which it is not both suitable and necessary for us to consider in what way we can 
please God; because for a man to attain completely in this life to such perfection that no sin whatever 
shall remain in him is either impossible or (if perchance any attain to it) extremely difficult: wherefore 
without delay we ought to flee at once to the grace of Him to whom we may address with perfect truth the 
words which were addressed to some illustrious man by a poet, who declared that he had borrowed the 
lines from a Cumaean oracle, or ode of prophetic inspiration: “With thee as our leader, the obliteration of 
all remaining traces of our sin shall deliver the earth from perpetual alarm.” For with Him as our leader, 
all sins are blotted out and forgiven; and by His way we are brought to that heavenly fatherland, the 
thought of which as a dwelling-place pleased you greatly when I was to the utmost of my power 
commending it to your affection and desire. 


CHAP. IV 


12. But since you said that all religions by diverse roads and pathways aspire to that one dwelling-place, I 
fear lest, perchance, while supposing that the way in which you are now found tends thither, you should 
be somewhat reluctant to embrace the way which alone leads men to heaven. Observing, however, more 
carefully the word which you used, I think that it is not presumptuous for me to expound its meaning 
somewhat differently; for you did not say that all religions by diverse roads and pathways reach heaven, 
or reveal, or find, or enter, or secure that blessed land, but by saying in a phrase deliberately weighed and 
chosen that all religions aspire to it, you have indicated, not the fruition, but the desire of heaven as 
common to all religions. You have in these words neither shut out the one religion which is true, nor 
admitted other religions which are false; for certainly the way which brings us to the goal aspires 
thitherward, but not every way which aspires thitherward brings us to the place wherein all who are 
brought thither are unquestionably blest. Now we all wish, that is, we aspire, to be blest; but we cannot 
all achieve what we wish, that is, we do not all obtain what we aspire to. That man, therefore, obtains 
heaven who walks in the way which not only aspires thitherward, but actually brings him thither, 
separating himself from others who keep to the ways which aspire heavenward without finally reaching 
heaven. For there would be no wandering if men were content to aspire to nothing, or if the truth which 
men aspire to were obtained. If, however, in using the expression “diverse ways,” you meant me not to 
understand contrary ways, but different ways, in the sense in which we speak of diverse precepts, which 
all tend to build up a holy life,—one enjoining chastity, another patience or faith or mercy, and the like,—in 
roads and pathways which are only in this sense diverse, that country is not only aspired unto but actually 
found. For in Holy Scripture we read both of ways and of a way,—of ways, e.g. in the words, “I will teach 
transgressors Thy ways, and sinners shall be converted unto Thee;” of a way, e.g. in the prayer, “Teach me 
Thy way, O Lord; I will walk in Thy truth.” Those ways and this way are not different; but in one way are 
comprehended all those of which in another place the Holy Scripture saith, “All the ways of the Lord are 
mercy and truth.” The careful study of these ways furnishes theme for a long discourse, and for most 
delightful meditation; but this I shall defer to another time if it be required. 


13. In the meantime, however,—and this, I think, may suffice in the present reply to your Excellency,— 
seeing that Christ has said, “I am the way,” it is in Him that mercy and truth are to be sought: if we seek 
these in any other way, we must go astray, following a path which aspires to the true goal, but does not 
lead men thither. For example, if we resolved to follow the way indicated in the maxim which you 
mentioned, “All sins are alike,” would it not lead us into hopeless exile from that fatherland of truth and 
blessedness? For could anything more absurd and senseless be said, than that the man who has laughed 
too rudely, and the man who has furiously set his city on fire, should be judged as having committed equal 
crimes? This opinion, which is not one of many diverse ways leading to the heavenly dwelling-place, but a 
perverse way leading inevitably to most fatal error, you have judged it necessary to quote from certain 
philosophers, not because you concurred in the sentiment, but because it might help your plea for your 
fellow-citizens—that we might forgive those whose rage set our church in flames on the same terms as we 
would forgive those who may have assailed us with some insolent reproach. 


14. But reconsider with me the reasoning by which you supported your position. You say, “If, as is the 
opinion of some philosophers, all faults are alike, pardon ought to be bestowed upon all without 
distinction.” Thereafter, labouring apparently to prove that all faults are alike, you go on to say, “One of 
our citizens may have spoken somewhat rudely: this was a fault; another may have perpetrated an insult 


or an injury: this was equally a fault.” This is not teaching truth, but advancing, without any evidence in 
its support, a perversion of truth. For to your statement, “this was equally a fault,” we at once give direct 
contradiction. You demand, perhaps, proof; but I reply, What proof have you given of your statement? Are 
we to hear as evidence your next sentence, “Another may have violently taken away what was not his own: 
this is reckoned a misdemeanour”? Here you own yourself to be ashamed of the maxim which you quoted; 
you had not the assurance to say that this was equally a fault, but you say “it is reckoned a 
misdemeanour.” But the question here is not whether this also is reckoned a misdemeanour, but whether 
this offence and the others which you mentioned are faults equal in demerit, unless, of course, they are to 
be pronounced equal because they are both offences; in which case the mouse and the elephant must be 
pronounced equal because they are both animals, and the fly and the eagle because they both have wings. 


15. You go still further, and make this proposition: “Another may have attacked buildings devoted to 
secular or to sacred purposes: he ought not for this crime to be placed beyond the reach of pardon.” In 
this sentence you have indeed come to the most flagrant crime of your fellow-citizens, in speaking of 
injury done to sacred buildings; but even you have not affirmed that this is a crime equal only to the 
utterance of an insolent word. You have contented yourself with asking, on behalf of those who were guilty 
of this, that forgiveness which is rightly asked from Christians on the ground of their overflowing 
compassion, not on the ground of an alleged equality of all offences. I have already quoted a sentence of 
Scripture, “All the ways of the Lord are mercy and truth.” They shall therefore find mercy if they do not 
hate truth. This mercy is granted, not as if it were due on the ground of the faults of all being only equal 
to the fault of those who have uttered rude words, but because the law of Christ claims pardon for those 
who are penitent, however inhuman and impious their crime may have been. I beg you, esteemed sir, not 
to propound these paradoxes of the Stoics as rules of conduct for your son Paradoxus, whom we wish to 
see grow up in piety and in prosperity, to your satisfaction. For what could be worse for himself, yea, what 
more dangerous for yourself, than that your ingenuous boy should imbibe an error which would make the 
guilt, I shall not say of parricide, but of insolence to his father, equal only to that of some rude word 
inconsiderately spoken to a stranger? 


16. You are wise, therefore, to insist, when pleading with us for your countrymen on the compassion of 
Christians, not on the stern doctrines of the Stoical philosophy, which in no wise help, but much rather 
hinder, the cause which you have undertaken to support. For a merciful disposition, which we must have if 
it be possible for us to be moved either by your intercession or by their entreaties, is pronounced by the 
Stoics to be an unworthy weakness, and they expel it utterly from the mind of the wise man, whose 
perfection, in their opinion, is to be as impassive and inflexible as iron. With more reason, therefore, 
might it have occurred to you to quote from your own Cicero that sentence in which, praising Caesar, he 
says, “Of all your virtues, none is more worthy of admiration, none more graceful, than your clemency.” 
How much more ought this merciful disposition to prevail in the churches which follow Him who said, “I 
am the way,” and which learn from His word, “All the ways of the Lord are mercy and truth”! Fear not, 
then, that we will try to bring innocent persons to death, when in truth we do not even wish the guilty to 
experience the punishment which they deserve, being moved by that mercy which, joined with truth, we 
love in Christ. But the man who, from fear of painfully crossing the will of the guilty, spares and indulges 
vices which must thereby gather more strength, is less merciful than the man who, lest he should hear his 
little boy crying, will not take from him a dangerous knife, and is unmoved by fear of the wounds or death 
which he may have to bewail as the consequence of his weakness. Reserve, therefore, until the proper 
time the work of interceding with us for those men, in loving whom (excuse my saying so) you not only do 
not go beyond us, but are even hitherto refusing to follow our steps; and write rather in your reply what 
influences you to shun the way which we follow, and in which we beseech you to go along with us towards 
that fatherland above, in which we rejoice to know that you take great delight. 


17. As to those who are by birth your fellow-citizens, you have said indeed that some of them, though not 
all, were innocent; but, as you must see if you read over again my other letter, you have not made out a 
defence for them. When, in answer to your remark that you wished to leave your country flourishing, I 
said that we had felt thorns rather than found flowers in your countrymen, you thought that I wrote in 
jest. As if, forsooth, in the midst of evils of such magnitude we were in a mood for mirth. Certainly not. 
While the smoke was ascending from the ruins of our church consumed by fire, were we likely to joke on 
the subject? Although, indeed, none in your city appeared in my opinion innocent, but those who were 
absent, or were sufferers, or were destitute both of strength and of authority to prevent the tumult, I 
nevertheless distinguished in my reply those whose guilt was greater from those who were less to blame, 
and stated that there was a difference between the cases of those who were moved by fear of offending 
powerful enemies of the Church, and of those who desired these outrages to be committed; also between 
those who committed them and those who instigated others to their commission; resolving, however, not 
to institute inquiry in regard to the instigators, because these, perhaps, could not be ascertained without 
recourse to the use of tortures, from which we shrink with abhorrence, as utterly inconsistent with our 
aims. Your friends the Stoics, who hold that all faults are alike, must, however, if they were the judges, 
pronounce them all equally guilty; and if to this opinion they join that inflexible sternness wherewith they 
disparage clemency as a vice, their sentence would necessarily be, not that all should be pardoned alike, 
but that all should be punished alike. Dismiss, therefore, these philosophers altogether from the position 
of advocates in this case, and rather desire that we may act as Christians, so that, as we desire, we may 
gain in Christ those whom we forgive, and may not spare them by such indulgence as would be ruinous to 


themselves. May God, whose ways are mercy and truth, be pleased to enrich you with true felicity! 


LETTER CXI 


(NOVEMBER, A.D. 409.) 


To Victorianus, His Beloved Lord and Most Longed-for Brother and Fellow-Presbyter, Augustin Sends 
Greeting in the Lord. 


1. My heart has been filled with great sorrow by your letter. You asked me to discuss certain things at 
great length in my reply; but such calamities as you narrate claim rather many groans and tears than 
prolix treatises. The whole world, indeed, is afflicted with such portentous misfortunes, that there is 
scarcely any place where such things as you describe are not being committed and complained of. A short 
time ago some brethren were massacred by the barbarians even in those deserts of Egypt in which, in 
order to perfect security, they had chosen places remote from all disturbance as the sites of their 
monasteries. I suppose, moreover, that the outrages which they have perpetrated in the regions of Italy 
and Gaul are known to you also; and now similar events begin to be announced to us from many provinces 
of Spain, which for long seemed exempt from these evils. But why go to a distance for examples? Behold! 
in our own county of Hippo, which the barbarians have not yet touched, the ravages of the Donatist clergy 
and Circumcelliones make such havoc in our churches, that perhaps the cruelties of barbarians would be 
light in comparison. For what barbarian could ever have devised what these have done, viz. casting lime 
and vinegar into the eyes of our clergymen, besides atrociously beating and wounding every part of their 
bodies? They also sometimes plunder and burn houses, rob granaries, and pour out oil and wine; and by 
threatening to do this to all others in the district, they compel many even to be re-baptized. Only 
yesterday, tidings came to me of forty-eight souls in one place having submitted, under fear of such 
things, to be rebaptized. 


2. These things should make us weep, but not wonder; and we ought to cry unto God that not for our 
merit, but according to His mercy, He may deliver us from so great evils. For what else was to be expected 
by the human race, seeing that these things were so long ago foretold both by the prophets and in the 
Gospels? We ought not, therefore, to be so inconsistent as to believe these Scriptures when they are read 
by us, and to complain when they are fulfilled; rather, surely, ought even those who had refused to believe 
when they read or heard these things in Scripture to become believers now when they behold the word 
fulfilled; so that under this great pressure, as it were, in the olive-press of the Lord our God, although 
there be the dregs of unbelieving murmurs and blasphemies, there is also a steady out flowing of pure oil 
in the confessions and prayers of believers. For unto those men who incessantly reproach the Christian 
faith, impiously saying that the human race did not suffer such grievous calamities before the Christian 
doctrine was promulgated throughout the world, it is easy to find a reply in the Lord’s own words in the 
gospel, “That servant which knew not his lord’s will, and did commit things worthy of stripes, shall be 
beaten with few stripes; but the servant which knew his lord’s will, and prepared not himself, neither did 
according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes.” What is there to excite surprise, if, in the 
Christian dispensation, the world, like that servant, knowing the will of the Lord, and refusing to do it, is 
beaten with many stripes? These men remark the rapidity with which the gospel is proclaimed: they do 
not remark the perversity with which by many it is despised. But the meek and pious servants of God, who 
have to bear a double portion of temporal calamities, since they suffer both at the hands of wicked men 
and along with them, have also consolations peculiarly their own, and the hope of the world to come; for 
which reason the apostle says, “The sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall hereafter be revealed in us.” 


3. Wherefore, my beloved, even when you meet those whose words you say you cannot bear, because they 
say, “If we have deserved these things for our sins, how comes it that the servants of God are cut off not 
less than ourselves by the sword of the barbarians, and the handmaids of God are led away into 
captivity?”—answer them humbly, truly, and piously in such words as these: However carefully we keep 
the way of righteousness, and yield obedience to our Lord, can we be better than those three men who 
were cast into the fiery furnace for keeping the law of God? And yet, read what Azarias, one of those 
three, said, opening his lips in the midst of the fire: “Blessed art Thou, O Lord God of our fathers: Thy 
name is worthy to be praised and glorified for evermore; for Thou art righteous in all the things that Thou 
hast done to us; yea, true are all Thy works: Thy ways are right, and all Thy judgments truth. In all the 
things which Thou hast brought upon us, and upon the holy city of our fathers, even Jerusalem, Thou hast 
executed true judgment; for according to truth and judgment didst Thou bring all these things upon us 
because of our sins. For we have sinned and committed iniquity, departing from Thee. In all things have 
we trespassed, and not obeyed Thy commandments, nor kept them, neither done as Thou hast 
commanded us, that it might go well with us. Wherefore all that Thou hast brought upon us, and 
everything that Thou hast done to us, Thou hast done in true judgment. And Thou didst deliver us into the 
hands of lawless enemies, most hateful forsakers of God, and to an unjust king, and the most wicked in all 
the world. And now we cannot open our mouths: we are become a shame and reproach to Thy servants, 
and to them that worship Thee. Yet deliver us not up wholly, for Thy name’s sake, neither disannul Thou 
Thy covenant; and cause not Thy mercy to depart from us, for Thy beloved Abraham’s sake, for Thy 
servant Isaac’s sake, and for Thy holy Israel’s sake, to whom Thou hast spoken, and promised that Thou 


wouldst multiply their seed as the stars of heaven, and as the sand that lieth upon the sea-shore. For we, 
O Lord, are become less than any nation, and be kept under this day in all the world because of our sins.” 
Here, my brother, thou mayest surely see how men such as they, men of holiness, men of courage in the 
midst of tribulation,—from which, however, they were delivered, the flame itself fearing to consume them, 
were not silent about their sins, but confessed them, knowing that because of these sins they were 
deservedly and justly brought low. 


4. Nay, can we be better men than Daniel himself, concerning whom God, speaking to the prince of Tyre, 
says by the prophet Ezekiel, “Art thou wiser than Daniel?” who also is placed among the three righteous 
men to whom alone God saith that He would grant deliverance,—pointing, doubtless, in them to three 
representative righteous men,—declaring that he would deliver only Noah, Daniel, and Job, and that they 
should save along with themselves neither son nor daughter, but only their own souls? Nevertheless, read 
also the prayer of Daniel, and see how, when in captivity, he confesses not only the sins of his people, but 
his own also, and acknowledges that because of these the justice of God has visited them with the 
punishment of captivity and with reproach. For it is thus written: “And I set my face unto the Lord God, to 
seek by prayer and supplications, with fasting, and sackcloth, and ashes: and I prayed unto the Lord my 
God, and made my confession, and said: O Lord, the great and dreadful God, keeping the covenant and 
mercy to them that love Him, and to them that keep His commandments; we have sinned, and have 
committed iniquity, and have done wickedly, and have rebelled, even by departing from Thy precepts and 
from Thy judgments: neither have we hearkened unto Thy servants the prophets, which spake in Thy 
name to our kings, our princes, and our fathers, and to all the people of the land. O Lord, righteousness 
belongeth unto Thee, but unto us confusion of faces, as at this day; to the men of Judah, and to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, and unto all Israel, that are near, and that are far off, through all the countries 
whither Thou hast driven them, because of their trespass that they have trespassed against Thee. O Lord, 
to us belongeth confusion of face, to our kings, to our princes, and to our fathers, because we have sinned 
against Thee. To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgivenesses, though we have rebelled against 
Him; neither have we obeyed the voice of the Lord, to walk in His laws which He set before us by His 
servants the prophets. Yea, all Israel have transgressed Thy law, even by departing, that they might not 
obey Thy voice; therefore the curse is poured upon us, and the oath that is written in the law of Moses the 
servant of God, because we have sinned against them. And He hath confirmed His words which He spake 
against us, and against our judges that judged us, by bringing upon us a great evil; for under the whole 
heaven hath not been done as hath been done upon Jerusalem. As it is written in the law of Moses, all this 
evil is come upon us: yet made we not our prayer before the Lord our God, that we might turn from our 
iniquities and understand Thy truth. Therefore hath the Lord watched upon the evil, and brought it upon 
us; for the Lord our God is righteous in all His works which He doeth; for we obeyed not His voice. And 
now, O Lord our God, that hast brought Thy people forth out of the land of Egypt with a mighty hand, and 
hast gotten Thee renown as at this day; we have sinned, we have done wickedly. O Lord, according to all 
Thy righteousness, I beseech Thee, let Thine anger and Thy fury be turned away from Thy city Jerusalem, 
Thy holy mountain, because, for our sins, and for the iniquities of our fathers, Jerusalem and Thy people 
are become a reproach to all that are about us. Now, therefore, O our God, hear the prayer of Thy servant, 
and His supplications, and cause Thy face to shine upon Thy sanctuary which is desolate, for the Lord’s 
sake. O my God, incline Thine ear, and hear; open Thine eyes, and behold our desolations, and the city 
which is called by Thy name; for we do not present our supplications before Thee for our righteousnesses, 
but for Thy great mercies. O Lord, hear; O Lord, forgive; O Lord, hearken and do: defer not, for Thine own 
sake, O my God; for Thy city and Thy people are called by Thy name. And while I was speaking, and 
praying, and confessing my sin, and the sin of my people . . .” Observe how he spoke first of his own sins, 
and then of the sins of his people. And he extols the righteousness of God, and gives praise to God for this, 
that He visits even His saints with the rod, not unjustly, but because of their sins. If, therefore, this be the 
language of men who by reason of their eminent sanctity found even encompassing flames and lions 
harmless, what language would befit men standing on a level so low as we occupy, seeing that, whatever 
righteousness we may seem to practise, we are very far from being worthy of comparison with them? 


5. Lest, however, any one should think that those servants of God, whose death at the hand of barbarians 
you relate, ought to have been delivered from them in the same manner as the three young men were 
delivered from the fire, and Daniel from the lions, let such an one know that these miracles were 
performed in order that the kings by whom they were delivered to these punishments might believe that 
they worshipped the true God. For in His hidden counsel and mercy God was in this manner making 
provision for the salvation of these kings. It pleased Him, however, to make no such provision in the case 
of Antiochus the king, who cruelly put the Maccabees to death; but He punished the heart of the obdurate 
king with sharper severity through their most glorious sufferings. Yet read what was said by even one of 
them—the sixth who suffered: “After him they brought also the sixth, who, being ready to die, said, Be not 
deceived without cause; for we suffer these things for ourselves, having sinned against God: therefore 
marvellous things are done unto us; but think not thou that takest in hand to strive against God and His 
law that thou shalt escape unpunished.’“ You see how these also are wise in the exercise of humility and 
sincerity, confessing that they are chastened because of their sins by the Lord, of whom it is written: 
“Whom the Lord loveth He correcteth,” and “He scourgeth every son whom He receiveth;” wherefore the 
Apostle says also, “If we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged; but when we are judged, we are 
chastened of the Lord, that we should not be condemned with the world.” 


6. These things read faithfully, and proclaim faithfully; and to the utmost of your power beware, and teach 
others that they must beware, of murmuring against God in these trials and tribulations. You tell me that 
good, faithful, and holy servants of God have been cut off by the sword of the barbarians. But what 
matters it whether it is by sickness or by sword that they have been set free from the body? The Lord is 
careful as to the character with which His servants go from this world—not as to the mere circumstances 
of their departure, excepting this, that lingering weakness involves more suffering than a sudden death; 
and yet we read of this same protracted and dreadful weakness as the lot of that Job to whose 
righteousness God Himself, who cannot be deceived, bears such testimony. 


7. Most calamitous, and much to be bewailed, is the captivity of chaste and holy women; but their God is 
not in the power of their captors, nor does He forsake those captives whom He knows indeed to be His 
own. For those holy men, the record of whose sufferings and confessions I have quoted from the Holy 
Scriptures, being held in captivity by enemies who had carried them away, uttered those words, which, 
preserved in writing, we can read for ourselves, in order to make us understand that servants of God, 
even when they are in captivity, are not forsaken by their Lord. Nay, more, do we know what wonders of 
power and grace the almighty and merciful God may please to accomplish by means of these captive 
women even in the land of the barbarians? Be that as it may, cease not to intercede with groanings on 
their behalf before God, and to seek, so far as your power and His providence permits you, to do for them 
whetever can be done, and to give them whatever consolation can be given, as time and opportunity may 
be granted. A few years ago, a nun, a grand-daughter of Bishop Severus, was carried off by barbarians 
from the neighbourhood of Sitifa, and was by the marvellous mercy of God restored with great honour to 
her parents. For at the very time when the maiden entered the house of her barbarian captors, it became 
the scene of much distress through the sudden illness of its owners, all the barbarians—three brothers, if I 
mistake not, or more—being attacked with most dangerous disease. Their mother observed that the 
maiden was dedicated to God, and believed that by her prayers her sons might be delivered from the 
danger of death, which was imminent. She begged her to intercede for them, promising that if they were 
healed she should be restored to her parents. She fasted and prayed, and straightway was heard; for, as 
the result showed, the event had been appointed that this might take place. They therefore, having 
recovered health by this unexpected favour from God, regarded her with admiration and respect, and 
fulfilled the promise which their mother had made. 


8. Pray, therefore, to God for them, and beseech Him to enable them to say such things as the holy 
Azariah, whom we have mentioned, poured forth along with other expressions in his prayer and 
confession before God. For in the land of their captivity these women are in circumstances similar to those 
of the three Hebrew youths in that land in which they could not sacrifice to the Lord their God in the 
manner prescribed: they cannot either bring an oblation to the altar of God, or find a priest by whom their 
oblation may be presented to God. May God therefore grant them grace to say to Him what Azariah said 
in the following sentences of his prayer: “Neither is there at this time prince, or prophet, or leader, or 
burnt-offering, or sacrifice, or oblation, or incense, or place to sacrifice before Thee, and to find mercy: 
nevertheless, in a contrite heart and humble spirit let us be accepted. Like as in the burnt-offerings of 
rams and bullocks, and like as in ten thousands of fat lambs, so let our sacrifice be in Thy sight this day. 
And grant that we may wholly go after Thee; for they shall not be confounded that put their trust in Thee. 
And now we follow Thee with all our heart: we fear Thee and seek Thy face. Put us not to shame, but deal 
with us after Thy loving-kindness, and according to the multitude of Thy mercies. Deliver us also 
according to Thy marvellous works, and give glory to Thy name, O Lord; and let all them that do Thy 
servants hurt be ashamed: and let them be confounded in all their power and might, and let their strength 
be broken: and let them know that Thou art Lord, the only God, and glorious over the whole world.” 


9. When His servants use these words, and pray fervently to God, He will stand by them, as He has been 
wont ever to stand by His own, and will either not permit their chaste bodies to suffer any wrong from the 
lust of their enemies, or if He permit this, He will not lay sin to their charge in the matter. For when the 
soul is not defiled by any impurity of consent to such wrong, the body also is thereby protected from all 
participation in the guilt; and in so far as nothing was committed or permitted by lust on the part of her 
who suffers, the whole blame lies with him who did the wrong, and all the violence done to the sufferer 
will be regarded not as implying the baseness of wanton compliance, but as a wound blamelessly endured. 
For such is the worth of unblemished purity in the soul, that while it remains intact, the body also retains 
its purity unsullied, even although by violence its members may be overpowered. 


I beg your Charity to be satisfied with this letter, which is very long considering my other work (although 
too short to meet your wishes), and is somewhat hurriedly written, because the bearer is in haste to be 
gone. The Lord will furnish you with much more abundant consolation if you read attentively His holy 
word. 


LETTER CXV 
(A.D. 410.) 


To Fortunatus, My Colleague in the Priesthood, My Lord Most Blessed, and My Brother Beloved with 
Profound Esteem, and to the Brethren Who are with Thee, Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


Your Holiness is well acquainted with Faventius, a tenant on the estate of the Paratian forest. He, 
apprehending some injury or other at the hands of the owner of that estate, took refuge in the church at 
Hippo, and was there, as fugitives are wont to do, waiting till he could get the matter settled through my 
mediation. Becoming every day, as often happens, less and less alarmed, and in fact completely off his 
guard, as if his adversary had desisted from his enmity, he was, when leaving the house of a friend after 
supper, suddenly carried off by one Florentinus, an officer of the Count, who used in this act of violence a 
band of armed men sufficient for the purpose. When this was made known to me, and as yet it was 
unknown by whose orders or by whose hands he had been carried off, though suspicion naturally fell on 
the man from whose apprehended injury he had claimed the protection of the Church, I at once 
communicated with the tribune who is in command of the coast-guard. He sent out soldiers, but no one 
could be found. But in the morning we learned in what house he had passed the night, and also that he 
had left it after cock-crowing, with the man who had him in custody. I sent also to the place to which it 
was reported that he had been removed: there the officer above-named was found, but refused to allow 
the presbyter whom I had sent to have even a sight of his prisoner. On the following day I sent a letter 
requesting that he should be allowed the privilege which the Emperor appointed in cases such as his, 
namely, that persons summoned to appear to be tried should in the municipal court be interrogated 
whether they desired to spend thirty days under adequate surveillance in the town, in order to arrange 
their affairs, or find funds for the expense of their trial, my expectation being that within that period of 
time we might perhaps bring his matters to some amicable settlement. Already, however, he had gone 
farther under charge of the officer Florentinus; but my fear is, lest perchance, if he be brought before the 
tribunal of the magistrate, he suffer some injustice. For although the integrity of that judge is widely 
famed as incorruptible, Faventius has for his adversary a man of very great wealth. To secure that money 
may not prevail in that court, I beg your Holiness, my beloved lord and venerable brother, to have the 
kindness to give the accompanying letter to the honourable magistrate, a man very much beloved by us, 
and to read this letter also to him; for I have not thought it necessary to write twice the same statement of 
the case. I trust that he will delay the hearing of the case, because I do not know whether the man is 
innocent or guilty. I trust also that he will not overlook the fact that the laws have been violated in his 
having been suddenly carried off, without being brought, as was enacted by the Emperor, before the 
municipal court, in order to his being asked whether he wished to accept the benefit of the delay of thirty 
days, so that in this way we may get the affair settled between him and his adversary. 


LETTER CXVI 
(ENCLOSED IN THE FOREGOING LETTER.) 


To Generosus, My Noble and Justly Distinguished Lord, My Honoured and Much-Loved Son, Augustin 
Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


Although the praises and favourable report of your administration and your own illustrious good name 
always give me the greatest pleasure because of the love which we feel due to your merit and to your 
benevolence, on no occasion have I hitherto been burdensome to your Excellency as an intercessor 
requesting any favour from you, my much-loved lord and justly-honoured son. When, however, your 
Excellency has learned from the letters which I have sent to my venerable brother and colleague, 
Fortunatus, what has occurred in the town in which I serve the Church of God, your kind heart will at 
once perceive the necessity under which I have been constrained to trespass by this petition on your time, 
already fully occupied. I am perfectly assured that, cherishing towards us the feeling which, in the name 
of Christ, we are fully warranted to expect, you will act in this matter as becomes not only an upright, but 
also a Christian magistrate. 


LETTER CXVII 


(A.D. 410.) 


From Dioscorus to Augustin. 


To you, who esteem the substance, not the style of expression, as important, any formal preamble to this 
letter would be not only unnecessary, but irksome. Therefore, without further preface, I beg your 
attention. The aged Alypius had often promised, in answer to my request, that he would, with your help, 
furnish a reply to a very few brief questions of mine in regard to the Dialogues of Cicero; and as he is said 
to be at present in Mauritania, I ask and earnestly entreat you to condescend to give, without his 
assistance, those answers which, even had your brother been present, it would doubtless have fallen to 
you to furnish. What I require is not money, it is not gold; though, if you possessed these, you would, I am 
sure, be willing to give them to me for any fit object. This request of mine you can grant without effort, by 
merely speaking. I might importune you at a greater length, and through many of your dear friends; but I 
know your disposition, that you do not desire to be solicited, but show kindness readily to all, if only there 
be nothing improper in the thing requested: and there is absolutely nothing improper in what I ask. Be 
this, however, as it may, I beg you to do me this kindness, for I am on the point of embarking on a voyage. 
You know how very painful it is to me to be burdensome to any one, and much more to one of your frank 
disposition; but God alone knows how irresistible is the pressure of the necessity under which I have 


made this application. For, taking leave of you, and committing myself to divine protection, I am about to 
undertake a voyage; and you know the ways of men, how prone they are to censure, and you see how any 
one will be regarded as illiterate and stupid who, when questions are addressed to him, can return no 
answer. Therefore, I implore you, answer all my queries without delay. Send me not away downcast. I ask 
this that so I may see my parents; for on this one errand I have sent Cerdo to you, and I now delay only till 
he return. My brother Zenobius has been appointed imperial remembrancer, and has sent me a free pass 
for my journey, with provisions. If Iam not worthy of your reply, let at least the fear of my forfeiting these 
provisions by delay move you to give answers to my little questions. May the most high God spare you 
long to us in health! Papas salutes your excellency most cordially. 


LETTER CXVII 


(A.D. 410.) 


Augustin to Dioscorus. 


CHAP. I 


1. You have sent suddenly upon me a countless multitude of questions, by which you must have purposed 
to blockade me on every side, or rather bury me completely, even if you were under the impression that I 
was otherwise unoccupied and at leisure; for how could I, even though wholly at leisure, furnish the 
solution of so many questions to one in such haste as you are, and, in fact, as you write, on the eve of a 
journey? I would, indeed, be prevented by the mere number of the questions to be resolved, even if their 
solution were easy. But they are so perplexingly intricate, and so hard, that even if they were few in 
number, and engaging me when otherwise wholly at leisure, they would, by the mere time required, 
exhaust my powers of application, and wear out my strength. I would, however, fain snatch you forcibly 
away from the midst of those inquiries in which you so much delight, and fix you down among the cares 
which engage my attention, in order that you may either learn not to be unprofitably curious, or desist 
from presuming to impose the task of feeding and fostering your curiosity upon men among whose cares 
one of the greatest is to repress and curb those who are too inquisitive. For if time and pains are devoted 
to writing anything to you, how much better and more profitably are these employed in endeavours to cut 
off those vain and treacherous passions (which are to be guarded against with a caution proportioned to 
the ease with which they impose upon us, by their being disguised and cloaked under the semblance of 
virtue and the name of liberal studies), rather than in causing them to be, by our service, or rather 
obsequiousness, so to speak, roused to a more vehement assertion of the despotism under which they so 
oppress your excellent spirit. 


2. For tell me what good purpose is served by the many Dialogues which you have read, if they have in no 
way helped you towards the discovery and attainment of the end of all your actions? For by your letter you 
indicate plainly enough what you have proposed to yourself as the end to be attained by all this most 
ardent study of yours, which is at once useless to yourself and troublesome to me. For when you were in 
your letter using every means to persuade me to answer the questions which you sent, you wrote these 
words: “I might importune you at greater length, and through many of your dear friends; but I know your 
disposition, that you do not desire to be solicited, but show kindness readily to all, if only there be nothing 
improper in the thing requested: and there is absolutely nothing improper in what I ask. Be this, however, 
as it may, I beg you to do me this kindness, for I am on the point of embarking on a voyage.” In these 
words of your letter you are indeed right in your opinion as to myself, that I am desirous of showing 
kindness to all, if only there be nothing improper in the request made; but it is not my opinion that there 
is nothing improper in what you ask. For when I consider how a bishop is distracted and overwrought by 
the cares of his office clamouring on every side, it does not seem to me proper for him suddenly, as if deaf, 
to withdraw himself from all these, and devote himself to the work of expounding to a single student some 
unimportant questions in the Dialogues of Cicero. The impropriety of this you yourself apprehend, 
although, carried away with zeal in the pursuit of your studies, you will by no means give heed to it. For 
what other construction can I put on the fact that, after saying that in this matter there is absolutely 
nothing improper, you have immediately subjoined: “Be this, however, as it may, I beg you to do me this 
kindness, for I am on the point of embarking on a voyage”? For this intimates that in your view, at least, 
there is no impropriety in your request, but that whatever impropriety may be in it, you nevertheless ask 
me to do what you ask, because you are about to go on a voyage. Now what is the force of this 
supplementary plea—”I am on the point of embarking on a voyage”? Do you mean that, unless you were in 
these circumstances, I ought not to do you service in which anything improper may be involved? You 
think, forsooth, that the impropriety can be washed away by salt water. But even were it so, my share at 
least of the fault would remain unexpiated, because I do not propose undertaking a voyage. 


3. You write, further, that I know how very painful it is to you to be burdensome to any one, and you 
solemnly protest that God alone knows how irresistible is the necessity under which you make the 
application. When I came to this statement in your letter, I turned my attention eagerly to learn the nature 
of the necessity; and, behold, you bring it before me in these words: “You know the ways of men, how 
prone they are to censure, and how any one will be regarded as illiterate and stupid who, when questions 


are addressed to him, can return no answer.” On reading this sentence, I felt a burning desire to reply to 
your letter; for, by the morbid weakness of mind which this indicated, you pierced my inmost heart, and 
forced your way into the midst of my cares, so that I could not refuse to minister to your relief, so far as 
God might enable me—not by devising a solution of your difficulties, but by breaking the connection 
between your happiness and the wretched support on which it now insecurely hangs, viz. the opinions of 
men, and fastening it to a hold which is firm and immovable. Do you not, O Dioscorus, remember an 
ingenious line of your favourite Persius, in which he not only rebukes your folly, but administers to your 
boyish head, if you have only sense to feel it, a deserved correction, restraining your vanity with the 
words, “To know is nothing in your eyes unless another knows that you know”? You have, as I said before, 
read so many Dialogues, and devoted your attention to so many discussions of philosophers—tell me 
which of them has placed the chief end of his actions in the applause of the vulgar, or in the opinion even 
of good and wise men? But you,—and what should make you the more ashamed,—you, when on the eve of 
sailing away from Africa, give evidence of your having made signal progress, forsooth, in your studies 
here, when you affirm that the only reason why you impose the task of expounding Cicero to you upon 
bishops, who are already oppressed with work and engrossed with matters of a very different nature, is, 
that you fear that if, when questioned by men prone to censure, you cannot answer, you will be regarded 
by them as illiterate and stupid. O cause well worthy to occupy the hours which bishops devote to study 
while other men sleep! 


4. You seem to me to be prompted to mental effort night and day by no other motive than ambition to be 
praised by men for your industry and acquisitions in learning. Although I have ever regarded this as 
fraught with danger to persons who are striving after the true and the right, I am now, by your case, more 
convinced of the danger than before. For it is due to no other cause than this same pernicious habit that 
you have failed to see by what motive we might be induced to grant to you what you asked; for as by a 
perverted judgment you yourself are urged on to acquire a knowledge of the things about which you put 
questions, from no other motive than that you may receive praise or escape censure from men, you 
imagine that we, by a like perversity of judgment, are to be influenced by the considerations alleged in 
your request. Would that, when we declare to you that by your writing such things concerning yourself we 
are moved, not to grant your request, but to reprove and correct you, we might be able to effect for you 
also complete emancipation from the influence of a boon so worthless and deceitful as the applause of 
men! “It is the manner of men,” you say, “to be prone to censure.” What then? “Any one who can make no 
reply when questions are addressed to him,” you say, “will be regarded as illiterate and stupid.” Behold, 
then, I ask you a question not concerning something in the books of Cicero, whose meaning, perchance, 
his readers may not be able to find, but concerning your own letter and the meaning of your own words. 
My question is: Why did you not say, “Any one who can make no reply will be proved to be illiterate and 
stupid,” but prefer to say, “He will be regarded as illiterate and stupid “? Why, if not for this reason, that 
you yourself already understand well enough that the person who fails to answer such questions is not in 
reality, but only in the opinion of some, illiterate and stupid? But I warn you that he who fears to be 
subjected to the edge of the pruning-hook by the tongues of such men is a sapless log, and is therefore not 
only regarded as illiterate and stupid, but is actually such, and proved to be so. 


5. Perhaps you will say, “But seeing that I am not stupid, and that I am specially earnest in striving not to 
be stupid, I am reluctant even to be regarded as stupid.” And rightly so; but I ask, What is your motive in 
this reluctance? For in stating why you did not hesitate to burden us with those questions which you wish 
to have solved and explained, you said that this was the reason, and that this was the end, and an end so 
necessary in your estimation that you said it was of overwhelming urgency,—lest, forsooth, if you were 
posed with these questions and gave no answer, you should be regarded as illiterate and stupid by men 
prone to censure. Now, I ask, is this [jealousy as to your own reputation] the whole reason why you beg 
this from us, or is it because of some ulterior object that you are unwilling to be thought illiterate and 
stupid? If this be the whole reason, you see, as I think, that this one thing [the praise of men] is the end 
pursued by that vehement zeal of yours, by which, as you admit, a burden is imposed on us. But, from 
Dioscorus, what can be to us a burden, except that burden which Dioscorus himself unconsciously bears, 
—a burden which he will begin to feel only when he attempts to rise,—a burden of which I would fain 
believe that it is not so bound to him as to defy his efforts to shake his shoulders free? And this I say not 
because these questions engage your studies, but because they are studied by you for such an end. For 
surely you by this time feel that this end is trivial, unsubstantial, and light as air. It is also apt to produce 
in the soul what may be likened to a dangerous swelling, beneath which lurk the germs of decay, and by it 
the eye of the mind becomes suffused, so that it cannot discern the riches of truth. Believe this, my 
Dioscorus, it is true: so shall I enjoy thee in unfeigned longing for truth, and in that essential dignity of 
truth by the shadow of which you are turned aside. If I have failed to convince you of this by the method 
which I have now used, I know no other that I can use. For you do not see it; nor can you possibly see it so 
long as you build your joys on the crumbling foundation of human applause. 


6. If, however, this be not the end aimed at in these actions and by this zeal of yours, but there is some 
other ulterior reason for your unwillingness to be regarded as illiterate and stupid, I ask what that reason 
is. If it be to remove impediments to the acquisition of temporal riches, or the obtaining of a wife, or the 
grasping of honours, and other things of that kind which are flowing past with a headlong current, and 
dragging to the bottom those who fall into them, it is assuredly not our duty to help you towards that end, 
nay, rather we ought to turn you away from it. For we do not so forbid your fixing the aim of your studies 


in the precarious possession of renown as to make you leave, as it were, the waters of the Mincius and 
enter the Eridanus, into which, perchance, the Mincius would carry you even without yourself making the 
change. For when the vanity of human applause has failed to satisfy the soul, because it furnishes for its 
nourishment nothing real and substantial, this same eager desire compels the mind to go on to something 
else as more rich and productive; and if, nevertheless, this also belong to the things which pass away with 
time, it is as when one river leads us into another, so that there can be no rest from our miseries so long 
as the end aimed at in our discharge of duty is placed in that which is unstable. We desire, therefore, that 
in some firm and immutable good you should fix the home of your most stedfast efforts, and the perfectly 
secure resting-place of all your good and honourable activity. Is it, perchance, your intention, if you 
succeed by the breath of propitious fame, or even by spreading your sails for its fitful gusts, in reaching 
that earthly happiness of which I have spoken, to make it subservient to the acquisition of the other—the 
sure and true and satisfying good? But to me it does not seem probable—and truth itself forbids the 
supposition—that it should be reached either by such a circuitous way when it is at hand, or at such cost 
when it is freely given. 


7. Perhaps you think that we ought to turn the praise of men itself to good account as an instrument for 
making others accessible to counsels regarding that which is good and useful; and perhaps you are 
anxious lest, if men regard you as illiterate and stupid, they think you unworthy to receive their earnest or 
patient attention, if you were either exhorting any one to do well, or reproving the malice and wickedness 
of an evil-doer. If, in proposing these questions, you contemplated this righteous and beneficent end, we 
have certainly been wronged by your not giving the preference to this in your letter as the consideration 
by which we might be moved either to grant willingly what you asked, or, if declining your request, to do 
so on the ground of some other cause which might perchance prevent us, but not on the ground of our 
being ashamed to accept the position of serving or even not resisting the aspirations of your vanity. For, I 
pray you, consider how much better and more profitable it is for you to receive from us with far more 
certainty and with less loss of time those principles of truth by which you can for yourself refute all that is 
false, and by so doing be prevented from cherishing an opinion so false and contemptible as this—that you 
are learned and intelligent if you have studied with a zeal in which there is more pride than prudence the 
worn-out errors of many writers of a bygone age. But this opinion I do not suppose you now to hold, for 
surely I have not in vain spoken so long to Dioscorus things so manifestly true; and from this, as 
understood, I proceed with my letter. 


CHAP. II 


8. Wherefore, seeing that you do not consider a man illiterate and stupid merely on the ground of 
ignorance of these things, but only if he be ignorant of the truth itself, and that, consequently, the opinions 
of any one who has written or may have written on these subjects are either true, and therefore are 
already held by you, or false, and therefore you may be content not to know them, and need not be 
consumed with vain solicitude about knowing the variety of the opinions of other men under the fear of 
otherwise remaining illiterate and stupid,—seeing, I say, that this is the case, let us now, if you please, 
consider whether, in the event of other men, who are, as you Say, prone to censure, finding you ignorant of 
these things, and therefore regarding you, though falsely, as an illiterate and stupid person, this mistake 
of theirs ought to have so much weight with you as to make it not unseemly for you to apply to bishops for 
instruction in these things. I propose this on the assumption that we now believe you to be seeking this 
instruction in order that by it you may be helped in recommending the truth to men, and in reclaiming 
men who, if they supposed you to be illiterate and stupid in regard to those books of Cicero, would regard 
you as a person from whom they considered it unworthy of them to receive any useful or profitable 
instruction. Believe me, you are under a mistake. 


9. For, in the first place, I do not at all see that, in the countries in which you are so afraid of being 
esteemed deficient in education and acuteness, there are any persons who will ask you a single question 
about these matters. Both in this country, to which you came to learn these things, and at Rome, you know 
by experience how little they are esteemed, and that, in consequence, they are neither taught nor learned; 
and throughout all Africa, so far are you from being troubled by any such questioner, that you cannot find 
any one who will be troubled with your questions, and are compelled by the dearth of such persons to 
send your questions to bishops to be solved by them: as if, indeed, these bishops, although in their youth, 
under the influence of the same ardour—let me rather say error—which carries you away, they were at 
pains to learn these things as matters of great moment, permitted them still to remain in memory now 
that their heads are white with age and they are burdened with the responsibilities of episcopal office; or 
as if, supposing them to desire to retain these things in memory, greater and graver cares would not in 
spite of their desire banish them from their hearts; or as if, in the event of some of these things lingering 
in recollection by the force of long habit, they would not wish rather to bury in utter oblivion what was 
thus remembered, than to answer senseless questions at a time when, even amidst the comparative 
leisure enjoyed in the schools and in the lecture-rooms of rhetoricians, they seem to have so lost both 
voice and vigour that, in order to have instruction imparted concerning them, it is deemed necessary to 
send from Carthage to Hippo,—a place in which all such things are so unwonted and so wholly foreign, 
that if, in taking the trouble of writing an answer to your question, I wished to look at any passage to 
discover the order of thought in the context preceding or following the words requiring exposition, I 


would be utterly unable to find a manuscript of the works of Cicero. However, these teachers of rhetoric in 
Carthage who have failed to satisfy you in this matter are not only not blamed, but, on the contrary, 
commended by me, if, as I suppose, they have not forgotten that the scene of these contests was wont to 
be, not the Roman forum, but the Greek gymnasia. But when you have applied your mind to these 
gymnasia, and have found even them to be in such things bare and cold, the church of the Christians of 
Hippo occurred to you as a place where you might lay down your cares, because the bishop now 
occupying that see at one time took fees for instructing boys in these things. But, on the one hand, I do 
not wish you to be still a boy, and, on the other hand, it is not becoming for me, either for a fee or as a 
favour, to be dealing now in childish things. This, therefore, being the case—seeing, that is to say, that 
these two great cities, Rome and Carthage, the living centres of Latin literature, neither try your patience 
by asking you such questions as you speak of, nor care patiently to listen to you when you propound them, 
I am amazed in a degree beyond all expression that a young man of your good sense should be afraid lest 
you should be afflicted with any questioner on these subjects in the cities of Greece and of the East. You 
are much more likely to hear jackdaws in Africa than this manner of conversation in those lands. 


10. Suppose, however, in the next place, that I am wrong, and that perchance some one should arise 
putting questions like these,—a phenomenon the more unwelcome because in those parts peculiarly 
absurd,—are you not much more afraid lest far more readily men arise who, being Greeks, and finding you 
settled in Greece, and acquainted with the Greek language as your mother tongue, may ask you some 
things in the original works of their philosophers which Cicero may not have put into his treatises? If this 
happen, what reply will you make? Will you say that you preferred to learn these things from the books of 
Latin rather than of Greek authors? By such an answer you will, in the first place, put an affront upon 
Greece; and you know how men of that nation resent this. And in the next place, they being now wounded 
and angry, how readily will you find what you are too anxious to avoid, that they will count you on the one 
hand stupid, because you preferred to learn the opinions of the Greek philosophers, or, more properly 
speaking, some isolated and scattered tenets of their philosophy, in Latin dialogues, rather than to study 
the complete and connected system of their opinions in the Greek originals, and, on the other hand, 
illiterate, because, although ignorant of so many things written in your language, you have unsuccessfully 
laboured to gather some of them together from writings in a foreign tongue. Or will you perhaps reply 
that you did not despise the Greek writings on these subjects, but that you devoted your attention first to 
the study of Latin works, and now, proficient in these, are beginning to inquire after Greek learning? If 
this does not make you blush, to confess that you, being a Greek, have in your boyhood learned Latin, and 
are now, like a man of some foreign nation, desirous of studying Greek literature, surely you will not blush 
to own that in the department of Latin literature you are ignorant of some things, of which you may 
perceive how many versed in Latin learning are equally ignorant, if you will only consider that, although 
living in the midst of so many learned men in Carthage, you assure me that it is under the pressure of 
necessity that you impose this burden on me. 


11. Finally, suppose that you, being asked all those questions which you have submitted to me, have been 
able to answer them all. Behold! you are now spoken of as most learned and most acute; behold! now this 
insignificant breath of Greek laudation raises you to heaven. Be it yours now to remember your 
responsibilities and the end for which you coveted these praises, namely, that to men who have been 
easily won to admire you by these trifles, and who are now hanging most affectionately and eagerly on 
your lips, you may impart some truly important and wholesome instruction; and I should like to know 
whether you possess, and can rightly impart to others, that which is truly most important and wholesome. 
For it is absurd if, after learning many unnecessary things with a view to preparing the ears of men to 
receive what is necessary, you be found not to possess those necessary things for the reception of which 
you have by these unnecessary things prepared the way; it is absurd if, while busying yourself with 
learning things by which you may win men’s attention, you refuse to learn that which may be poured into 
their minds when their attention is secured. But if you reply that you have already learned this, and say 
that the truth supremely necessary is Christian doctrine, which I know that you esteem above all other 
things, placing in it alone your hope of everlasting salvation, then surely this does not demand a 
knowledge of the Dialogues of Cicero, and a collection of the beggarly and divided opinions of other men, 
in order to your persuading men to give it a hearing. Let your character and manner of life command the 
attention of those who are to receive any such teaching from you. I would not have you open the way for 
teaching truth by first teaching what must be afterwards unlearned. 


12. For if the knowledge of the discordant and mutually contradictory opinions of others is of any service 
to him who would obtain an entrance for Christian truth in overthrowing the opposition of error, it is 
useful only in the way of preventing the assailant of the truth from being at liberty to fix his eye solely on 
the work of controverting your tenets, while carefully hiding his own from view. For the knowledge of the 
truth is of itself sufficient both to detect and to subvert all errors, even those which may not have been 
heard before, if only they are brought forward. If, however, in order to secure not only the demolition of 
open errors, but also the rooting out of those which lurk in darkness, it is necessary for you to be 
acquainted with the erroneous opinions which others have advanced, let both eye and ear be wakeful, I 
beseech you,—look well and listen well whether any of our assailants bring forward a single argument 
from Anaximenes and from Anaxagoras, when, though the Stoic and Epicurean philosophies were more 
recent and taught largely, even their ashes are not so warm as that a single spark can be struck out from 
them against the Christian faith. The din which resounds in the battle-field of controversy now comes from 


innumerable small companies and cliques of sectaries, some of them easily discomfited, others presuming 
to make bold resistance,—such as the partisans of Donatus, Maximian, and Manichaeus here, or the 
unruly herds of Arians, Eunomians, Macedonians, and Cataphrygians and other pests which abound in the 
countries to which you are on your way. If you shrink from the task of acquainting yourself with the errors 
of all these sects, what occasion have we in defending the Christian religion to inquire after the tenets of 
Anaximenes, and with idle curiosity to awaken anew controversies which have slept for ages, when 
already the cavillings and arguments even of some of the heretics who claimed the glory of the Christian 
name, such as the Marcionites and the Sabellians, and many more, have been put to silence? 
Nevertheless, if it be necessary, as I have said, to know beforehand some of the opinions which war 
against the truth, and become thoroughly conversant with these, it is our duty to give a place in such 
study to the heretics who call themselves Christians, much rather than to Anaxagoras and Democritus. 


CHAP III 


13. Again, whoever may put to you the questions which you have propounded to us, let him understand 
that, under the guidance of deeper erudition and greater wisdom, you are ignorant of things like these. 
For if Themistocles regarded it as a small matter that he was looked upon as imperfectly educated when 
he had declined to play on the lyre at a banquet, and at the same time, when, after he had confessed 
ignorance of this accomplishment, one said, “What, then, do you know?” gave as his reply, “The art of 
making a small republic great”—are you to hesitate about admitting ignorance in trifles like these, when it 
is in your power to answer any one who may ask, “What, then, do you know?”—”The secret by which 
without such knowledge a man may be blessed”? And if you do not yet possess this secret, you act in 
searching into those other matters with as blind perversity as if, when labouring under some dangerous 
disease of the body, you eagerly sought after dainties in food and finery in dress, instead of physic and 
physicians. For this attainment ought not to be put off upon any pretext whatever, and no other knowledge 
ought, especially in our age, to receive a prior place in your studies. And now see how easily you may have 
this knowledge if you desire it. He who inquires how he may attain a blessed life is assuredly inquiring 
after nothing else than this: where is the highest good? in other words, wherein resides man’s supreme 
good, not according to the perverted and hasty opinions of men, but according to the sure and immovable 
truth? Now its residence is not found by any one except in the body, or in the mind, or in God, or in two of 
these, or in the three combined. If, then, you have learned that neither the supreme good nor any part 
whatever of the supreme good is in the body, the remaining alternatives are, that it is in the mind, or in 
God, or in both combined. And if now you have also learned that what is true of the body in this respect is 
equally true of the mind, what now remains but God Himself as the One in whom resides man’s supreme 
good?—not that there are no other goods, but that good is called the supreme good to which all others are 
related. For every one is blessed when he enjoys that for the sake of which he desires to have all other 
things, seeing that it is loved for its own sake, and not on account of something else. And the supreme 
good is said to be there because at this point nothing is found towards which the supreme good can go 
forth, or to which it is related. In it is the resting-place of desire; in it is assured fruition; in it the most 
tranquil satisfaction of a will morally perfect. 


14. Give me a man who sees at once that the body is not the good of the mind, but that the mind is rather 
the good of the body: with such a man we would, of course, forbear from inquiring whether the highest 
good of which we speak, or any part of it, is in the body. For that the mind is better than the body is a 
truth which it would be utter folly to deny. Equally absurd would it be to deny that that which gives a 
happy life, or any part of a happy life, is better than that which receives the boon. The mind, therefore, 
does not receive from the body either the supreme good or any part of the supreme good. Men who do not 
see this have been blinded by that sweetness of carnal pleasures which they do not discern to be a 
consequence of imperfect health. Now, perfect health of body shall be the consummation of the 
immortality of the whole man. For God has endowed the soul with a nature so powerful, that from that 
consummate fulness of joy which is promised to the saints in the end of time, some portion overflows also 
upon the lower part of our nature, the body,—not the blessedness which is proper to the part which enjoys 
and understands, but the plenitude of health, that is, the vigour of incorruption. Men who, as I have said, 
do not see this war with each other in unsatisfactory debates, each maintaining the view which may 
please his own fancy, but all placing the supreme good of man in the body, and so stir up crowds of 
disorderly carnal minds, of whom the Epicureans have flourished in pre-eminent estimation with the 
unlearned multitude. 


15. Give me a man who sees at once, moreover, that when the mind is happy, it is happy not by good 
which belongs to itself, else it would never be unhappy: and with such a man we would, of course, forbear 
from inquiring whether that highest and, so to speak, bliss-bestowing good, or any part of it, is in the 
mind. For when the mind is elated with joy in itself, as if in good which belongs to itself, it is proud. But 
when the mind perceives itself to be mutable,—a fact which may be learned from this, even though 
nothing else proved it, that the mind from being foolish may be made wise,—and apprehends that wisdom 
is unchangeable, it must at the same time apprehend that wisdom is superior to its own nature, and that it 
finds more abundant and abiding joy in the communications and light of wisdom than in itself. Thus 
desisting and subsiding from boasting and self-conceit, it strives to cling to God, and to be recruited and 
reformed by Him who is unchangeable; whom it now understands to be the Author not only of every 


species of all things with which it comes in contact, either by the bodily senses or by intellectual faculties, 
but also of even the very capacity of taking form before any form has been taken, since the formless is 
defined to be that which can receive a form. Therefore it feels its own instability more, just in proportion 
as it clings less to God, whose being is perfect: it discerns also that the perfection of His being is 
consummate because He is immutable, and therefore neither gains nor loses, but that in itself every 
change by which it gains capacity for perfect clinging to God is advantageous, but every change by which 
it loses is pernicious, and further, that all loss tends towards destruction; and although it is not manifest 
whether any thing is ultimately destroyed, it is manifest to every one that the loss brings destruction so 
far that the object no longer is what it was. Whence the mind infers that the one reason why things suffer 
loss, or are liable to suffer loss, is, that they were made out of nothing; so that their property of being, and 
of permanence, and the arrangement whereby each finds even according to its imperfections its own 
place in the complex whole, all depend on the goodness and omnipotence of Him whose being is perfect, 
and who is the Creator able to make out of nothing not only something, but something great; and that the 
first sin, i.e. the first voluntary loss, is rejoicing in its own power: for it rejoices in something less than 
would be the source of its joy if it rejoiced in the power of God, which is unquestionably greater. Not 
perceiving this, and looking only to the capacities of the human mind, and the great beauty of its 
achievements in word and deed, some, who would have been ashamed to place man’s supreme good in the 
body, have, by placing it in the mind, assigned to it unquestionably a lower sphere than that assigned to it 
by unsophisticated reason. Among Greek philosophers who hold these views, the chief place both in 
number of adherents and in subtlety of disputation has been held by the Stoics, who have, however, in 
consequence of their opinion that in nature everything is material, succeeded in turning the mind rather 
from carnal than material objects. 


16. Among those, again, who say that our supreme and only good is to enjoy God, by whom both we 
ourselves and all things were made, the most eminent have been the Platonists, who not unreasonably 
judged it to belong to their duty to confute the Stoics and Epicureans—the latter especially, and almost 
exclusively. The Academic School is identical with the Platonists, as is shown plainly enough by the links 
of unbroken succession connecting the schools. For if you ask who was the predecessor of Arcesilas, the 
first who, announcing no doctrine of his own, set himself to the one work of refuting the Stoics and 
Epicureans, you will find that it was Polemo; ask who preceded Polemo, it was Xenocrates; but Xenocrates 
was Plato’s disciple, and by him appointed his successor in the academy. Wherefore, as to this question 
concerning the supreme good, if we set aside the representatives of conflicting views, and consider the 
abstract question, you find at once that two errors confront each other as diametrically opposed—the one 
declaring the body, and the other declaring the mind to be the seat of the supreme good of men. You find 
also that truly enlightened reason, by which God is perceived to be our supreme good, is opposed to both 
of these errors, but does not impart the knowledge of what is true until it has first made men unlearn 
what is false. If now you consider the question in connection with the advocates of different views, you 
will find the Epicureans and Stoics most keenly contending with each other, and the Platonists, on the 
other hand, endeavouring to decide the controversy between them, concealing the truth which they held, 
and devoting themselves only to prove and overthrow the vain confidence with which the others adhered 
to error. 


17. It was not in the power of the Platonists, however, to be so efficient in supporting the side of reason 
enlightened by truth, as the others were in supporting their own errors. For from them all there was then 
withheld that example of divine humility, which, in the fullness of time, was furnished by our Lord Jesus 
Christ,—that one example before which, even in the mind of the most headstrong and arrogant, all pride 
bends, breaks, and dies. And therefore the Platonists, not being able by their authority to lead the mass of 
mankind, blinded by love of earthly things, into faith in things invisible,—although they saw them moved, 
especially by the arguments of the Epicureans, not only to drink freely the cup of the pleasures of the 
body to which they were naturally inclined, but even to plead for these, affirming that they constitute 
man’s highest good; although, moreover, they saw that those who were moved to abstinence from these 
pleasures by the praise of virtue found it easier to regard pleasure as having its true seat in the soul, 
whence the good actions, concerning which they were able, in some measure, to form an opinion, 
proceeded,—at the same time, saw that if they attempted to introduce into the minds of men the notion of 
something divine and supremely immutable, which cannot be reached by any one of the bodily senses, but 
is apprehensible only by reason, which, nevertheless, surpasses in its nature the mind itself, and were to 
teach that this is God, set before the human soul to be enjoyed by it when purged from all stains of human 
desires, in whom alone every longing after happiness finds rest, and in whom alone we ought to find the 
consummation of all good,—men would not understand them, and would much more readily award the 
palm to their antagonists, whether Epicureans or Stoics; the result of which would be a thing most 
disastrous to the human race, namely, that the doctrine, which is true and profitable, would become 
sullied by the contempt of the uneducated masses. So much in regard to Ethical questions. 


18. As to Physics, if the Platonists taught that the originating cause of all natures is immaterial wisdom, 
and if, on the other hand, the rival sects of philosophers never got above material things, while the 
beginning of all things was attributed by some to atoms, by others to the four elements, in which fire was 
of special power in the construction of all things,—who could fail to see to which opinion a favourable 
verdict would be given, when the great mass of unthinking men are enthralled by material things, and can 
in no wise comprehend that an immaterial power could form the universe? 


19. The department of dialectic questions remains to be discussed; for, as you are aware, all questions in 
the pursuit of wisdom are classified under three heads,—Ethics, Physics, and Dialectics. When, therefore, 
the Epicureans said that the senses are never deceived, and, though the Stoics admitted that they 
sometimes are mistaken, both placed in the senses the standard by which truth is to be comprehended, 
who would listen to the Platonists when both of these sects opposed them? Who would look upon them as 
entitled to be esteemed men at all, and much less wise men, if, without hesitation or qualification, they 
affirmed not only that there is something which cannot be discerned by touch, or smell, or taste, or 
hearing, or sight, and which cannot be conceived of by any image borrowed from the things with which 
the senses acquaint us, but that this alone truly exists, and is alone capable of being perceived, because it 
is alone unchangeable and eternal, but is perceived only by reason, the faculty whereby alone truth, in so 
far as it can be discovered by us, is found? 


20. Seeing, therefore, that the Platonists held opinions which they could not impart to men enthralled by 
the flesh; seeing also that they were not of such authority among the common people as to persuade them 
to accept what they ought to believe until the mind should be trained to that condition in which these 
things can be understood,—they chose to hide their own opinions, and to content themselves with arguing 
against those who, although they affirmed that the discovery of truth is made through the senses of the 
body, boasted that they had found the truth. And truly, what occasion have we to inquire as to the nature 
of their teaching? We know that it was not divine, nor invested with any divine authority. But this one fact 
merits our attention, that whereas Plato is in many ways most clearly proved by Cicero to have placed 
both the supreme good and the causes of things, and the certainty of the processes of reason, in Wisdom, 
not human, but divine, whence in some way the light of human wisdom is derived—in Wisdom which is 
wholly immutable, and in Truth always consistent with itself; and whereas we also learn from Cicero that 
the followers of Plato laboured to overthrow the philosophers known as Epicureans and Stoics, who 
placed the supreme good, the causes of things, and the certainty of the processes of reason, in the nature 
either of body or of mind,—the controversy had continued rolling on with successive centuries, so that 
even at the commencement of the Christian era, when the faith of things invisible and eternal was with 
saving power preached by means of visible miracles to men, who could neither see nor imagine anything 
beyond things material, these same Epicureans and Stoics are found in the Acts of the Apostles to have 
opposed themselves to the blessed Apostle Paul, who was beginning to scatter the seeds of that faith 
among the Gentiles. 


21. By which thing it seems to me to be sufficiently proved that the errors of the Gentiles in ethics, 
physics, and the mode of seeking truth, errors many and manifold, but conspicuously represented in these 
two schools of philosophy, continued even down to the Christian era, notwithstanding the fact that the 
learned assailed them most vehemently, and employed both remarkable skill and abundant labour in 
subverting them. Yet these errors we see in our time to have been already so completely silenced, that 
now in our schools of rhetoric the question what their opinions were is scarcely ever mentioned; and these 
controversies have been now so completely eradicated or suppressed in even the Greek gymnasia, notably 
fond of discussion, that whenever now any school of error lifts up its head against the truth, i.e. against 
the Church of Christ, it does not venture to leap into the arena except under the shield of the Christian 
name. Whence it is obvious that the Platonist school of philosophers felt it necessary, having changed 
those few things in their opinions which Christian teaching condemned, to submit with pious homage to 
Christ, the only King who is invincible, and to apprehend the Incarnate Word of God, at whose command 
the truth which they had even feared to publish was immediately believed. 


22. To Him, my Dioscorus, I desire you to submit yourself with unreserved piety, and I wish you to prepare 
for yourself no other way of seizing and holding the truth than that which has been prepared by Him who, 
as God, saw the weakness of our goings. In that way the first part is humility; the second, humility; the 
third, humility: and this I would continue to repeat as often as you might ask direction, not that there are 
no other instructions which may be given, but because, unless humility precede, accompany, and follow 
every good action which we perform, being at once the object which we keep before our eyes, the support 
to which we cling, and the monitor by which we are restrained, pride wrests wholly from our hand any 
good work on which we are congratulating ourselves. All other vices are to be apprehended when we are 
doing wrong; but pride is to be feared even when we do right actions, lest those things which are done in 
a praiseworthy manner be spoiled by the desire for praise itself. Wherefore, as that most illustrious orator, 
on being asked what seemed to him the first thing to be observed in the art of eloquence, is said to have 
replied, Delivery; and when he was asked what was the second thing, replied again, Delivery; and when 
asked what was the third thing, still gave no other reply than this, Delivery; so if you were to ask me, 
however often you might repeat the question, what are the instructions of the Christian religion, I would 
be disposed to answer always and only, “Humility,” although, perchance, necessity might constrain me to 
speak also of other things. 


CHAP. IV 


23. To this most wholesome humility, in which our Lord Jesus Christ is our teacher—having submitted to 
humiliation that He might instruct us in this—to this humility, I say, the most formidable adversary is a 
certain kind of most unenlightened knowledge, if I may so call it, in which we congratulate ourselves on 
knowing what may have been the views of Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Pythagoras, Democritus, and others 


of the same kind, imagining that by this we become learned men and scholars, although such attainments 
are far removed from true learning and erudition. For the man who has learned that God is not extended 
or diffused through space, either finite or infinite, so as to be greater in one part and less in another, but 
that He is wholly present everywhere, as the Truth is, of which no one in his senses will affirm that it is 
partly in one place, partly in another—and the Truth is God Himself—such a man will not be moved by the 
opinions of any philosopher soever who believes [like Anaximenes] that the infinite air around us is the 
true God. What matters it to such a man though he be ignorant what bodily form they speak of, since they 
speak of a form which is bounded on all sides? What matters it to him whether it was only as an 
Academician, and merely for the purpose of confuting Anaximenes, who had said that God is a material 
existence,—for air is material,—that Cicero objected that God must have form and beauty? or himself 
perceived that truth has immaterial form and beauty, by which the mind itself is moulded, and by which 
we judge all the deeds of the wise man to be beautiful, and therefore affirmed that God must be of the 
most perfect beauty, not merely for the purpose of confuting an antagonist, but with profound insight into 
the fact that nothing is more beautiful than truth itself, which is cognisable by the understanding alone, 
and is immutable? Moreover, as to the opinion of Anaximenes, who held that the air is generated, and at 
the same time believed it to be God, it does not in the least move the man who understands that, since the 
air is certainly not God, there is no likeness between the manner in which the air is generated, that is to 
say, produced by some cause, and the manner, understood by none except through divine inspiration, in 
which He was begotten who is the Word of God, God with God. Moreover, who does not see that even in 
regard to material things he speaks most foolishly in affirming that air is generated, and is at the same 
time God, while he refuses to give the name of God to that by which the air has been generated,—for it is 
impossible that it could be generated by no power? Yet once more, his saying that the air is always in 
motion will have no disturbing influence as proof that the air is God upon the man who knows that all 
movements of body are of a lower order than movements of the soul, but that even the movements of the 
soul are infinitely slow compared with His who is supreme and immutable Wisdom. 


24. In like manner, if Anaxagoras or any other affirm that the mind is essential truth and wisdom, what 
call have I to debate with a man about a word? For it is manifest that mind gives being to the order and 
mode of all things, and that it may be suitably called infinite with respect not to its extension in space, but 
to its power, the range of which transcends all human thought. Nor [shall I dispute his assertion] that this 
essential wisdom is formless; for this is a property of material things, that whatever bodies are infinite are 
also formless. Cicero, however, from his desire to confute such opinions, as I suppose, in contending with 
adversaries who believed in nothing immaterial, denies that anything can be annexed to that which is 
infinite, because in things material there must be a boundary at the part to which anything is annexed. 
Therefore he says that Anaxagoras “did not see that motion joined to sensation and to it” (i.e. linked to it 
in unbroken connection) “is impossible in the infinite” (that is, in a substance which is infinite), as if 
treating of material substances, to which nothing can be joined except at their boundaries. Moreover, in 
the succeeding words—”and that sensation of which the whole system of nature is not sensible when 
struck is an impossibility’—-Cicero speaks as if Anaxagoras had said that mind—to which he ascribed the 
power of ordering and fashioning all things—had sensation such as the soul has by means of the body. For 
it is manifest that the whole soul has sensation when it feels anything by means of the body; for whatever 
is perceived by sensation is not concealed from the whole soul. Now, Cicero’s design in saying that the 
whole system of nature must be conscious of every sensation was, that he might, as it were, take from the 
philosopher that mind which he affirms to be infinite. For how does the whole of nature experience 
sensation if it be infinite? Bodily sensation begins at some point, and does not pervade the whole of any 
substance unless it be one in which it can reach an end; but this, of course, cannot be said of that which is 
infinite. Anaxagoras, however had not said anything about bodily sensation. The word “whole,” moreover, 
is used differently when we speak of that which is immaterial, because it is understood to be without 
boundaries in space, so that it may be spoken of as a whole and at the same time as infinite—the former 
because of its completeness, the latter because of its not being limited by boundaries in space. 


25. “Furthermore,” says Cicero, “if he will affirm that the mind itself is, so to speak, some kind of animal, 
there must be some principle from within from which it receives the name animal,’“—so that mind, 
according to Anaxagoras, is a kind of body, and has within it an animating principle, because of which it is 
called “animal.” Observe how he speaks in language which we are accustomed to apply to things 
corporeal,—animals being in the ordinary sense of the word visible substances,—adapting himself, as I 
suppose, to the blunted perceptions of those against whom he argues; and yet he has uttered a thing 
which, if they could awake to perceive it, might suffice to teach them that everything which presents itself 
to our minds as a living body must be thought of not as itself a soul, but as an animal having a soul. For 
having said, “There must be something within from which it receives the name animal,” he adds, “But 
what is deeper within than mind?” The mind, therefore, cannot have any inner soul, by possessing which 
it is an animal; for it is itself that which is innermost. If, then, it is an animal, let it have some external 
body in relation to which it may be within; for this is what he means by saying, “It is therefore girt round 
by an exterior body,” as if Anaxagoras had said that mind cannot be otherwise than as belonging to some 
animal. And yet Anaxagoras held the opinion that essential supreme Wisdom is mind, although it is not the 
peculiar property of any living being, so to speak, since Truth is near to all souls alike that are able to 
enjoy it. Observe, therefore, how wittily he concludes the argument: “Since this is not the opinion of 
Anaxagoras” (i.e. seeing that he does not hold that that mind which he calls God is girt about with an 
external body, through its relation to which it could be an animal), “we must say that mind pure and 


simple, without the addition of anything” (i.e. of any body) “through which it may exercise sensation, 
seems to be beyond the range and conceptions of our intelligence.” 


26. Nothing is more certain than that this lies beyond the range and conception of the intelligence of 
Stoics and Epicureans, who cannot think of anything which is not material. But by the word “our” 
intelligence he means “human” intelligence; and he very properly does not say, “it lies beyond our 
intelligence,” but “it seems to lie beyond.” For their opinion is, that this lies beyond the understanding of 
all men, and therefore they think that nothing of the kind can be. But there are some whose intelligence 
apprehends, in so far as this is given to man, the fact that there is pure and simple Wisdom and Truth, 
which is the peculiar property of no living being, but which imparts wisdom and truth to all souls alike 
which are susceptible of its influence. If Anaxagoras perceived the existence of this supreme Wisdom, and 
apprehended it to be God, and called it Mind, it is not by the mere name of this philosopher—with whom, 
on account of his place in the remote antiquity of erudition, all raw recruits in literature (to adopt a 
military phrase) delight to boast an acquaintance—that we are made learned and wise; nor is it even by 
our having the knowledge through which he knew this truth. For truth ought to be dear to me not merely 
because it was not unknown to Anaxagoras, but because, even though none of these philosophers had 
known it, it is the truth. 


27. If, therefore, it is unbecoming for us to be elated either by the knowledge of the man who 
peradventure apprehended the truth, by which knowledge we obtain, as it were, the appearance of 
learning, or even by the solid possession of the truth itself, whereby we obtain real acquisitions in 
learning, how much less can the names and tenets of those men who were in error assist us in Christian 
learning and in making known things obscure? For if we be men, it would be more fitting that we should 
grieve on account of the errors into which so many famous men fell, if we happen to hear of them, than 
that we should studiously investigate them, in order that, among men who are ignorant of them, we may 
enjoy the gratification of a most contemptible conceit of knowledge. For how much better would it be that 
I should never have heard the name of Democritus, than that I should now with sorrow ponder the fact 
that a man was highly esteemed in his own age who thought that the gods were images which emanated 
from solid bodies, but were not solid themselves; and that these, circling this way and that way by their 
independent motion, and gliding into the minds of men, make the divine power enter into the region of 
their thoughts, although, certainly, that body from which the image emanated may be rightly judged to 
surpass the image in excellence and proportion, as it surpasses it in solidity. Hence his opinion wavered, 
as they say, and oscillated, so that sometimes he said that the deity was some kind of nature from which 
images emanate, and which nevertheless can be thought of only by means of those images which he pours 
forth and sends out, that is, which from that nature (which he considered to be something material and 
eternal, and on this very account divine) were borne as by a kind of evaporation or continuous emanation, 
and came and entered into our minds, so that we could form the thought of a god or gods. For these 
philosophers conceive of no cause of thought in our minds, except when images from those bodies which 
are the object of our thoughts come and enter into our minds; as if, forsooth, there were not many things, 
yea, more than we can number, which, without any material form, and yet intelligible, are apprehended by 
those who know how to apprehend such things. Take as an example essential Wisdom and Truth, of which 
if they can frame no idea, I wonder why they dispute concerning it at all; if, however, they do frame some 
idea of it in thought, I wish they would tell me either from what body the image of truth comes into their 
minds, or of what kind it is. 


28. Democritus, however, is said to differ here also in his doctrine on physics from Epicurus; for he holds 
that there is in the concourse of atoms a certain vital and breathing power, by which power (I believe) he 
affirms that the images themselves (not all images of all things, but images of the gods) are endued with 
divine attributes, and that the first beginnings of the mind are in those universal elements to which he 
ascribed divinity, and that the images possess life, inasmuch as they are wont either to benefit or to hurt 
us. Epicurus, however, does not assume anything in the first beginnings of things but atoms, that is, 
certain corpuscles, so minute that they cannot be divided or perceived either by sight or by touch; and his 
doctrine is, that by the fortuitous concourse (clashing) of these atoms, existence is given both to 
innumerable worlds and to living things, and to the souls which animate them, and to the gods whom, in 
human form, he has located, not in any world, but outside of the worlds, and in the spaces which separate 
them; and he will not allow of any object of thought beyond things material. But in order to these 
becoming an object of thought, he says that from those things which he represents as formed of atoms, 
images more subtle than those which come to our eyes flow down and enter into the mind. For according 
to him, the cause of our seeing is to be found in certain images so huge that they embrace the whole outer 
world. But I suppose that you already understand their opinions regarding these images. 


29. I wonder that Democritus was not convinced of the error of his philosophy even by this fact, that such 
huge images coming into our minds, which are so small (if being, as they affirm, material, the soul is 
confined within the body’s dimensions), could not possibly, in the entirety of their size, come into contact 
with it. For when a small body is brought into contact with a large one, it cannot in any wise be touched at 
the same moment by all points of the larger. How, then, are these images at the same moment in their 
whole extent objects of thought, if they become objects of thought only in so far as, coming and entering 
into the mind, they touch it, seeing that they cannot in their whole extent either find entrance into so 
small a body or come in contact with so small a mind? Bear in mind, of course, that I am speaking now 


after their manner; for I do not hold the mind to be such as they affirm. It is true that Epicurus alone can 
be assailed with this argument, if Democritus holds that the mind is immaterial; but we may ask him in 
turn why he did not perceive that it is at once unnecessary and impossible for the mind, being immaterial, 
to think through the approach and contact of material images. Both philosophers alike are certainly 
confuted by the facts of vision; for images so great cannot possibly touch in their entirety eyes so small. 


30. Moreover, when the question is put to them, how it comes that one image is seen of a body from which 
images emanate in countless multitudes, their answer is, that just because the images are emanating and 
passing in such multitudes, the effect produced by their being crowded and massed together is, that out 
of the many one is seen. The absurdity of this Cicero exposes by saying that their deity cannot be thought 
of as eternal, for this very reason, that he is thought of through images which are in countless multitudes 
flowing forth and passing away. And when they say that the forms of the gods are rendered eternal by the 
innumerable hosts of atoms supplying constant reinforcements, so that other corpuscles immediately take 
the place of those which depart from the divine substance, and by the same succession prevent the nature 
of the gods from being dissolved, Cicero replies, “On this ground all things would be eternal as well as the 
gods,” since there is nothing which has not the same boundless store of atoms by which it may repair its 
perpetual decays. Again, he asks how their god could be otherwise than afraid of coming to destruction, 
seeing that he is without a moment’s intermission beaten and shaken by an unceasing incursion of atoms, 
—beaten, inasmuch as he is struck by atoms rushing upon him, and shaken, inasmuch as he is penetrated 
by atoms rushing through him. Nay, more; seeing that from himself there emanate continually images (of 
which we have said enough), what good ground can he have for persuasion of his own immortality? 


31. As to all these ravings of the men who entertain such opinions, it is especially deplorable that the 
mere statement of them does not suffice to secure their rejection without any one controverting them in 
discussion; instead of which, the minds of men most gifted with acuteness have accepted the task of 
copiously refuting opinions which, as soon as they were enunciated, ought to have been rejected with 
contempt even by the slowest intellects. For even granting that there are atoms, and that these strike and 
shake each other by clashing together as chance may guide them, is it lawful for us to grant also that 
atoms thus meeting in fortuitous concourse can so make anything as to fashion its distinctive forms, 
determine its figure, polish its surface, enliven it with color, or quicken it by imparting to it a spirit?—all 
which things every one sees to be accomplished in no other way than by the providence of God, if only he 
loves to see with the mind rather than with the eye alone, and asks this faculty of intelligent perception 
from the Author of his being. Nay, more; we are not at liberty even to grant the existence of atoms 
themselves, for, without discussing the subtle theories of the learned as to the divisibility of matter, 
observe how easily the absurdity of atoms may be proved from their own opinions. For they, as is well 
known, affirm that there is nothing else in nature but bodies and empty space, and the accidents of these, 
by which I believe that they mean motion and striking, and the forms which result from these. Let them 
tell us, then, under which category they reckon the images which they suppose to flow from the more 
solid bodies, but which, if indeed they are bodies, possess so little solidity that they are not discernible 
except by their contact with the eyes when we see them, and with the mind when we think of them. For 
the opinion of these philosophers is, that these images can proceed from the material object and come to 
the eyes or to the mind, which, nevertheless, they affirm to be material. Now, I ask, do these images flow 
from atoms themselves? If they do, how can these be atoms from which some bodily particles are in this 
process separated? If they do not, either something can be the object of thought without such images, 
which they vehemently deny, or we ask, whence have they acquired a knowledge of atoms, seeing that 
they can in nowise become objects of thought to us? But I blush to have even thus far refuted these 
opinions, although they did not blush to hold them. When, however, I consider that they have even dared 
to defend them, I blush not on their account, but for the race of mankind itself whose ears could tolerate 
such nonsense. 


CHAP. V 


32. Wherefore, seeing that the minds of men are, through the pollution of sin and the lust of the flesh, so 
blinded that even these monstrous errors could waste in discussion concerning them the leisure of 
learned men, will you, Dioscorus, or will any man of an servant mind, hesitate to affirm that in no way 
could better provision have been made for the pursuit of truth by mankind than that a Man, assumed into 
ineffable and miraculous union by the Truth Himself, and being the manifestation of His Person on the 
earth, should by perfect teaching and divine acts move men to saving faith in that which could not as yet 
be intellectually apprehended? To the glory of Him who has done this we give our service; and we exhort 
you to believe immoveably and stedfastly in Him through whom it has come to pass that not a select few, 
but whole peoples, unable to discern these things by reason, do accept them in faith, until, upheld by 
instruction in saving truth, they escape from these perplexities into the atmosphere of perfectly pure and 
simple truth. It becomes us, moreover, to yield submission to His authority all the more unreservedly, 
when we see that in our day no error dares to lift up itself to rally round it the uninstructed crowd without 
seeking the shelter of the Christian name, and that of all who, belonging to an earlier age, now remain 
outside of the Christian name, those alone continue to have in their obscure assemblies a considerable 
attendance who retain the Scriptures by which, however they may pretend not to see or understand it, the 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself was prophetically announced. Moreover, those who, though they are not within 


the Catholic unity and communion, boast of the name of Christians, are compelled to oppose them that 
believe, and presume to mislead the ignorant by a pretence of appealing to reason, since the Lord came 
with this remedy above all others, that He enjoined on the nations the duty of faith. But they are 
compelled, as I have said, to adopt this policy because they feel themselves most miserably overthrown if 
their authority is compared with the Catholic authority. They attempt, accordingly, to prevail against the 
firmly-settled authority of the immoveable Church by the name and the promises of a pretended appeal to 
reason. This kind of effrontery is, we may say, characteristic of all heretics. But He who is the most 
merciful Lord of faith has both secured the Church in the citadel of authority by most famous oecumenical 
Councils and the Apostolic sees themselves, and furnished her with the abundant armour of equally 
invincible reason by means of a few men of pious erudition and unfeigned spirituality. The perfection of 
method in training disciples is, that those who are weak be encouraged to the utmost to enter the citadel 
of authority, in order that when they have been safely placed there, the conflict necessary for their 
defence may be maintained with the most strenuous use of reason. 


33. The Platonists, however, who, amidst the errors of false philosophies assailing them at that time on all 
sides, rather concealed their own doctrine to be searched for than brought it into the light to be vilified, 
as they had no divine personage to command faith, began to exhibit and unfold the doctrines of Plato after 
the name of Christ had become widely known to the wondering and troubled kingdoms of this world. Then 
flourished at Rome the school of Plotinus, which had as scholars many men of great acuteness and ability. 
But some of them were corrupted by curious inquiries into magic, and others, recognising in the Lord 
Jesus Christ the impersonation of that essential and immutable Truth and Wisdom which they were 
endeavouring to reach, passed into His service. Thus the whole supremacy of authority and light of reason 
for regenerating and reforming the human race has been made to reside in the one saving Name, and in 
His one Church. 


34. I do not at all regret that I have stated these things at great length in this letter, although perhaps you 
would have preferred that I had taken another course; for the more progress that you make in the truth, 
the more will you approve what I have written, and you will then approve of my counsel, though now you 
do not think it helpful to your studies. At the same time, I have, to the best of my ability, given answers to 
your questions,—to some of them in this letter, and to almost all the rest by brief annotations on the 
parchments on which you had sent them. If in these answers you think I have done too little, or done 
something else than you expected, you do not duly consider, my Dioscorus, to whom you addressed your 
questions. I have passed without reply all the questions concerning the orator and the books of Cicero de 
Oratore. I would have seemed to myself a contemptible trifler if I had entered on the exposition of these 
topics. For I might with propriety be questioned on all the other subjects, if any one desired me to handle 
and expound them, not in connection with the works of Cicero, but by themselves; but in these questions 
the subjects themselves are not in harmony with my profession now. I would not, however, have done all 
that I have done in this letter had I not removed from Hippo for a time after the illness under which I 
laboured when your messenger came to me. Even in these days I have been visited again with 
interruption of health and with fever, on which account there has been more delay than might otherwise 
have been in sending these to you. I earnestly beg you to write and let me know how you receive them. 


LETTER CXXII 


(A.D. 410.) 


FROM JEROME TO AUGUSTIN. 


To His Well-Beloved Brethren the Clergy, and to the Whole People [of Hippo], Augustin Sends Greeting in 
the Lord. 


1. In the first place, I beseech you, my friends, and implore you, for Christ’s sake, not to let my bodily 
absence grieve you. For I suppose you do not imagine that I could by any means be separated in spirit and 
in unfeigned love from you, although perchance it is even a greater grief to me than to you that my 
weakness unfits me for bearing all the cares which are laid on me by those members of Christ to whose 
service both fear of Him and love to them constrain me to devote myself. For you know this, my beloved, 
that I have never absented myself from you through self-indulgent taking of ease, but only when 
compelled by such duties as have made it necessary for some of my holy colleagues and brethren to 
endure, both on the sea and in countries beyond the sea, labours from which I was exempted, not because 
of reluctance of spirit, but by reason of imperfect bodily health. Wherefore, my dearly-beloved brethren, 
act so that, as the apostle says, “whether I come and see you, or else be absent, I may hear of your affairs, 
that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind striving together for the faith of the gospel.” If any vexation 
pertaining to time causes you distress, this itself ought the more to remind you how you should occupy 
your thoughts with that life in which you may live without any burden, escaping not the annoying 
hardships of this short life, but the dread flames of eternal fire. For if ye strive with so much anxiety, so 
much earnestness, and so much labour, to save yourselves from falling into some transient sufferings in 
this world, how solicitous ought you to be to escape everlasting misery! And if the death which puts an 
end to the labours of time is so feared, how ought we to fear the death which ushers men into eternal 
pain! And if the short-lived and sordid pleasures of this world are so loved, with how much greater 


earnestness ought we to seek the pure and infinite joys of the world to come! Meditating upon these 
things, be not slothful in good works, that ye may come in due season to reap what you have sown. 


2. It has been reported to me that you have forgotten your custom of providing raiment for the poor, to 
which work of charity I exhorted you when I was present with you; and I now exhort you not to allow 
yourselves to be overcome and made slothful by the tribulation of this world, which you see now visited 
with such calamities as were foretold by our Lord and Redeemer, who cannot lie. You ought in present 
circumstances not to be less diligent in works of charity, but rather to be more abundant in these than you 
were wont to be. For as men betake themselves in greater haste to a place of greater security when they 
see in the shaking of their walls the ruin of their house impending, so ought Christians, the more that they 
perceive, from the increasing frequency of their afflictions, that the destruction of this world is at hand, to 
be the more prompt and active in transferring to the treasury of heaven the goods which they were 
proposing to store up on earth, in order that, if any accident common to the lot of men occur, he may 
rejoice who has escaped from a dwelling doomed to ruin; and if, on the other hand, nothing of this kind 
happen, he may be exempt from painful solicitude who, die when he may, has committed his possessions 
to the keeping of the ever-living Lord, to whom he is about to go. Wherefore, my dearly-beloved brethren, 
let every one of you, according to his ability, of which he himself is the best judge, do with a portion of his 
substance as ye were wont to do; do it also with a more willing mind than ye were wont; and amid all the 
vexations of this life bear in your hearts the apostolic exhortation: “The Lord is at hand: be careful for 
nothing.” Let such things be reported to me concerning you as may make me understand that it is not 
through my presence with you, but from obedience to the precept of God, who is never absent, that you 
follow that good practice which for many years while I was with you, and for some time after my 
departure, you observed. 


May the Lord preserve you in peace! And, dearly-beloved brethren, pray for us. 


LETTER CXXIII 


(A.D. 410.) 


There are many who go halting upon both feet, and refuse to bend their heads even when their necks are 
broken, persisting in adherence to their former errors, even though they have not their former liberty of 
proclaiming them. 


Respectful salutations are sent to you by the holy brethren who are with your humble servant, and 
especially by your pious and venerable daughters. I beg your Excellency to salute in my name your 
brethren my lord Alypius and my lord Evodius. Jerusalem is held captive by Nebuchadnezzar, and refuses 
to listen to the counsels of Jeremiah, preferring to look wistfully towards Egypt, that it may die in 
Tahpanhes, and perish there in eternal bondage. 


Third Division 


Letters Which Were Written by Augustin After The Time of The Conference With The Donatists And The 
Rise of The Pelagian Heresy in Africa; i.e., During The Last Twenty Years of His Life (A.D. 411-430). 


LETTER CXXIV 


(A.D. 411.) 


To Albina, Pinianus, and Melania, Honoured in the Lord, Beloved in Holiness and Longed for in Brotherly 
Affection, Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. I Am, whether through present infirmity or by natural temperament, very susceptible of cold; 
nevertheless, it would not be possible for me to suffer greater heat than I have done throughout this 
exceptionally dreadful winter, having been kept in a fever by distress because I have been unable, I do not 
say to hasten, but to fly to you (to visit whom it would have been fitting for me to fly across the seas), after 
you had been settled so near to me, and had come from so remote a land to see me. It may be, also, that 
you have supposed the rigorous weather of this winter to be the only cause of my suffering this 
disappointment; I pray you, beloved, give no place to this thought. For what inconvenience, hardship, or 
even danger, can these heavy rains bring, which I would not have encountered and endured in order to 
make my way to you, who are such comforters to us in our great calamities, and who, in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation, are lights kindled into vehement flame by the Supreme Light, raised 
aloft by lowliness of spirit, and deriving more glorious lustre from the glory which you have despised? 
Moreover, I would have enjoyed participation in the spiritual felicity vouchsafed to my earthly birthplace, 
in that it has been permitted to have you present, of whom when absent its citizens had heard much—so 
much, indeed, that although giving charitable credence to the report of what you were by nature and had 
become by grace, they feared, perchance, to repeat it to others, lest it should be disbelieved. 


2. I shall therefore tell you the reason why I have not come, and the trials by which I have been kept back 
from so great a privilege, that I may obtain not only your forgiveness, but also, through your prayers, the 
mercy of Him who so works in you that ye live to Him. The congregation of Hippo, whom the Lord has 
ordained me to serve, is in great measure, and almost wholly, of a constitution so infirm, that the pressure 
of even a comparatively light affliction might seriously endanger its well-being; at present, however, it is 
smitten with tribulation so overwhelming, that, even were it strong, it could scarcely survive the 
imposition of the burden. Moreover, when I returned to it recently, I found it offended to a most dangerous 
degree by my absence; and you, over whose spiritual strength we rejoice in the Lord, can with healthful 
taste relish and approve the saying of Paul: “Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is offended, and I burn 
not?” I feel this especially because there are many here who by disparaging us attempt to excite against 
us the minds of the others by whom we seem to be loved, in order that they may make room in them for 
the devil. But when those whose salvation is our care are angry with us, their strong determination to take 
vengeance on us is only an unreasonable desire for bringing death to themselves,—not the death of the 
body, but of the soul, in which the fact of death discovers itself mysteriously by the odour of corruption 
before it is possible for our care to foresee and provide against it. 


Doubtless you will readily excuse this anxiety on my part, especially because, if you were displeased and 
wished to punish me, you could perhaps invent no severer pain than what I already suffer in not seeing 
you at Thagaste. I trust, however, that, assisted by your prayers, I may be permitted when the present 
hindrance has been removed with all speed to come to you, in whatsoever part of Africa you may be, if 
this town in which I labour is not worthy (and I do not presume to pronounce it worthy) to be along with 
us made joyful by your presence. 


LETTER CXXV 


(A.D. 411.) 


To Alypius, My Lord Most Blessed and Brother Beloved with All Reverence, and My Partner in the Priestly 
Office, and to the Brethren Who are with Him, Augustin and the Brethren Who are with Him Send 
Greeting in the Lord. 


1. We are deeply grieved, and can by no means regard it as a small matter, that the people of Hippo 
clamorously said so much to the disparagement of your Holiness; but, my good brother, their clamorous 
utterance of these things is not so great a cause for grief as the fact that we are, without open accusation, 
deemed guilty of similar things. For when we are believed to be actuated in retaining God’s servants 


among us, not by love of righteousness, but by love of money, is it not to be desired that persons who 
believe this concerning us should with their voices avow what is hidden in their hearts, and so obtain, if 
possible, remedies great in proportion to the disease, rather than silently perish under the venom of these 
fatal suspicions? Wherefore it ought to be a greater care to us (and for this reason we conferred together 
before this happened) to provide how men to whom we are commanded to be examples in good works 
may be convinced that there is no ground for suspicions which they cherish, than to provide how those 
may be rebuked who in words give definite utterance to their suspicions. 


2. Wherefore I am not angry with the pious Albina, nor do I judge her to deserve rebuke; but I think she 
requires to be cured of such suspicions. It is true that she has not pointed at myself the words to which I 
refer, but has complained of the people of Hippo, as it were, alleging that their covetousness has been 
brought to light, and that in desiring to retain among them a man of wealth who was known to despise 
money, and to give it away freely, they were moved, not by his fitness for the office, but by regard to his 
ample means; nevertheless, she almost said openly that she had the same suspicion of myself, and not she 
only, but also her pious son-in-law and daughter, who, on that very day, said the same thing in the apse of 
the church. In my opinion, it is more necessary that the suspicions of these persons should be removed 
than that their utterance of them should be rebuked. For where can immunity and rest from such thorns 
be provided and given to us, if they can sprout forth against us even in the hearts of intimate friends, so 
pious and so much beloved by us? It is by the ignorant multitude that such things have been thought 
concerning you, but I am the victim of similar suspicions from those who are the lights of the Church; you 
may see, therefore, which of us has the greater cause for grief. It seems to me that both cases call, not for 
invectives, but for remedial measures; for they are men, and their suspicions are of men, and therefore 
such things as they suspect, though they may be false, are not incredible. Persons such as these are of 
course not so foolish as to believe that the people are coveting their money, especially after their 
experience that the people of Thagaste obtained none of their money, from which it was certain that the 
people of Hippo would also obtain none. Nay, all the violence of this odium comes against the clergy alone, 
and especially against the bishops, whose authority is visibly pre-eminent, and who are supposed to use 
and enjoy as owners and lords the property of the Church. My dear Alypius, let not the weak be 
encouraged through our example to cherish this pernicious and fatal covetousness. Call to mind what we 
said to each other before the occurrence of this temptation, which makes the duty all the more urgent. Let 
us rather by God’s help endeavour to have this difficulty removed by friendly conference, and let us not 
count it sufficient to be guided by our own conscience alone; for this is not one of the cases in which its 
voice alone is sufficient for our direction. For if we be not unworthy servants of our God, if there live in us 
a spark of that charity which seeketh not her own, we are bound by all means to provide things honest, 
not only in the sight of God, but also in the sight of men, lest while drinking untroubled waters in our own 
conscience, we be chargeable with treading with incautious feet, and so making the Lord’s flock drink 
from a turbid stream. 


3. For as to the proposal in your letter that we should discuss together the obligation of an oath which has 
been extorted by force, I beseech you, let not the method of our discussion involve in obscurity things 
which are perfectly clear. For if inevitable death were threatened in order to compel a servant of God to 
swear that he would do something forbidden by laws both human and divine, it would be his duty to prefer 
death to such an oath, lest he should be guilty of a crime in fulfilling his oath. But in this case, in which 
the determined clamour of the people, and only this, was forcing the man, not to a crime, but to that 
which if it were done would be lawfully done; when, moreover, there was indeed apprehension lest some 
reckless men, such as are mixed with a multitude even of good men, should through love of rioting break 
out into some wicked deeds of violence, if they found a pretext for disturbance and for plausibly justifiable 
indignation, but there was no certainty of this fear being realized,—who will affirm that it is lawful to 
commit a deliberate act of perjury in order to escape from uncertain consequences, involving, I shall not 
say loss or bodily injury, but even death itself? Regulus had not heard anything from the Holy Scriptures 
concerning the impiety of perjury, he had never heard of the flying roll of Zechariah, and he confirmed his 
oath to the Carthaginians, not by the sacraments of Christ, but by the abominations of false gods; and yet 
in the face of inevitable tortures, and a death of unprecedented horror, he was not moved by fear so as to 
swear under constraint, but, because he had given his oath, he of his own free will submitted to these, lest 
he should be guilty of perjury. In that age, also, the Roman censors refused to inscribe in the roll, not of 
saints inheriting heavenly glory, but of senators received into the curia of Rome, not only men who, 
through fear of death and of cruel tortures, had chosen rather to commit manifest perjury than to return 
to merciless enemies, but also one who had believed himself clear of the guilt of perjury, because, after 
giving his oath, he had under the pretext of alleged necessity violated it by returning; in which we see that 
those who expelled him from the senate took into consideration, not what he himself had in his mind when 
he gave his oath, but what those to whom he pledged his word expected from him. Yet they had never 
read what we sing continually in the Psalm: “He that sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not.” We are 
wont to speak of these instances of virtue with the highest admiration, although they are found in men 
who were strangers to the grace and to the name of Christ; and yet do we seriously imagine that the 
question whether perjury is occasionally lawful is one for an answer to which we should search the divine 
books, in which, to prevent us from falling into this sin by inconsiderate oaths, this prohibition is written: 
“Swear not at all”? 


4.1 by no means dispute the perfect correctness of the maxim, that good faith requires an oath to be kept, 


not according to the mere words of him who gives it, but according to that which the person giving the 
oath knows to be the expectation of the person to whom he swears. For it is very difficult to define in 
words, especially in few words, the promise in regard to which security is exacted from him who gives his 
oath. They, therefore, are guilty of perjury, who, while adhering to the letter of their promise, disappoint 
the known expectation of those to whom their oath was given; and they are not guilty of perjury, who, 
even though departing from the letter of the promise, fulfil that which was expected of them when they 
gave their oath. Wherefore, seeing that the people of Hippo desired to have the holy Pinianus, not as a 
prisoner who had forfeited liberty, but as a much-loved resident in their town, the limits of that which they 
expected from him, though it could not be adequately embraced in the words of his promise, are 
nevertheless so obvious that the fact of his being at this moment absent, after giving his oath to remain 
among them, does not disturb any one who may have heard that he was to leave this place for a definite 
purpose, and with the intention of returning. Accordingly, he will not be guilty of perjury, nor will he be 
regarded by them as violating his oath, unless he disappoint their expectation; and he will not disappoint 
their expectation, unless he either abandon his purpose of residing among them, or at some future time 
depart from them without intending to return. May God forbid that he should so depart from the holiness 
and fidelity which he owes to Christ and to the Church! For, not to speak of the dread judgment of God 
upon perjurers, which you know as well as myself, Iam perfectly certain that henceforth we shall have no 
right to be displeased with any one who may refuse to believe what we attest by an oath, if we are found 
to think that perjury in such a man as Pinianus is to be not only tolerated without indignation, but actually 
defended. From this may we be saved by the mercy of Him who delivers from temptation those who put 
their trust in Him! Let Pinianus, therefore, as you have written in your communication, fulfil the promise 
by which he bound himself not to depart from Hippo, just as I myself and the other inhabitants of the town 
do not depart from it, having, of course, full freedom in going and returning at any time; the only 
difference being, that those who are not bound by any oath to reside here have it also in their power at 
any time, without being chargeable with perjury, to depart with no purpose of coming back again. 


5. As to our clergy and the brethren settled in our monastery, I do not know that it can be proved that they 
either aided or abetted in the reproaches which were made against you. For when I inquired into this, I 
was informed that only one from our monastery, a man of Carthage, had taken part in the clamour of the 
people; and this was not when they were uttering insults against you, but when they were demanding 
Pinianus as presbyter. 


I have annexed to this letter a copy of the promise given to him, taken from the very paper which he 
subscribed and corrected under my own inspection. 


LETTER CXXVI 


(A.D. 411.) 
To the Holy Lady and Venerable Handmaid of God Albina, Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. As to the sorrow of your spirit, which you describe as inexpressible, it becomes me to assuage rather 
than to augment its bitterness, endeavouring if possible to remove your suspicions, instead of increasing 
the agitation of one so venerable and so devoted to God by giving vent to indignation because of that 
which I have suffered in this matter. Nothing was done to our holy brother, your son-in-law Pinianus, by 
the people of Hippo which might justly awaken in him the fear of death, although, perchance, he himself 
had such fears. Indeed, we also were apprehensive lest some of the reckless characters who are often 
secretly banded together for mischief in a crowd might break out into bold acts of violence, finding 
occasion for beginning a riot with some plausible pretext for passionate excitement. Nothing of this 
nature, however, was either spoken of or attempted by any one, as I have since had opportunity to 
ascertain; but against my brother Alypius the people did clamorously utter many opprobrious and 
unworthy reproaches, for which great sin I desire that they may obtain pardon in answer to his prayers. 
For my own part, after their outcries began, when I had told them how I was precluded by promise from 
ordaining him against his will, adding that, if they obtained him as their presbyter through my breaking 
my word, they could not retain me as their bishop, I left the multitude, and returned to my own seat. 
Thereupon, they being made for a little while to pause and waver by my unexpected reply, like a flame 
driven back for a moment by the wind, began to be much more warmly excited, imagining that possibly a 
violation of my promise might be extorted from me, or that, in the event of my abiding by my promise, he 
might be ordained by another bishop. To all to whom I could address myself, namely, to the more 
venerable and aged men who had come up to me in the apse, I stated that I could not be moved to break 
my word, and that in the church committed to my care he could not be ordained by any other bishop 
except with my consent asked and obtained, in granting which I should be no less guilty of a breach of 
faith. I said, moreover, that if he were ordained against his own will, the people were only wishing him to 
depart from us as soon as he was ordained. They did not believe that this was possible. But the crowd 
having gathered in front of the steps, and persisting in the same determination with terrible and incessant 
clamour and shouting, made them irresolute and perplexed. At that time unworthy reproaches were loudly 
uttered against my brother Alypius: at that time, also, more serious consequences were apprehended by 
us. 


2. But although I was much disturbed by so great a commotion among the people, and such trepidation 
among the office-bearers of the church, I did not say to that mob anything else than that I could not 
ordain him against his own will; nor after all that had passed was I influenced to do what I had also 
promised not to do, namely, to advise him in any way to accept the office of presbyter, which had I been 
able to persuade him to do, his ordination would have been with his consent. I remained faithful to both 
the promises which I had made,—not only to the one which I had shortly before intimated to the people, 
but also to the one in regard to which I was bound, so far as men were concerned, by only one witness. I 
was faithful, I say, not to an oath, but to my bare promise, even in the face of such danger. It is true that 
the fears of danger were, as we afterwards ascertained, without foundation; but whatever the danger 
might be, it was shared by us all alike. The fear was also shared by all; and I myself had thoughts of 
retiring, being alarmed chiefly for the safety of the building in which we were assembled. But there was 
reason to apprehend that if I were absent some disaster might be more likely to occur, as the people 
would then be more exasperated by disappointment, and less restrained by reverential sentiments. Again, 
if I had gone through the dense mob along with Alypius, I had reason to fear lest some one should dare to 
lay violent hands on him; if, on the other hand, I had gone without him, what would have been the most 
natural opinion for men to have formed, if any accident had befallen Alypius, and I appeared to have 
deserted him in order to hand him over to the power of an infuriated people? 


3. In the midst of this excitement and great distress, when, being at our wit’s end, we could not, so to 
speak, take breath, behold our pious son Pinianus, suddenly and quite unexpectedly, sends to me a servant 
of God, to tell me that he wished to swear to the people, that if he were ordained against his will he would 
leave Africa altogether, thinking, I believe, that the people, knowing that of course he could not violate his 
oath, would not continue their outcry, seeing that by perseverance they could gain nothing, but only drive 
from among us a man whom we ought at least to retain as a neighbour, if he was to be no more. As it 
seemed to me, however, that it was to be feared that the vehemence of the people’s grief would be 
increased by his taking an oath of this kind, I was silent in regard to it; and as he had by the same 
messenger begged me to come to him, I went without delay. When he had said to me again what he had 
stated by the messenger, he immediately added to the same oath what he had sent another messenger to 
intimate to me while I was hastening towards him, namely, that he would consent to reside in Hippo if no 
one compelled him to accept against his will the burden of the clerical office. On this, being comforted in 
my perplexities as by a breath of air when in danger of suffocation, I made no reply, but went with 
quickened pace to my brother Alypius, and told him what Pinianus had said. But he, being careful, I 
suppose, lest anything should be done with his sanction by which he thought you might be offended, said, 
“Let no one ask my opinion on this subject.” Having heard this, I hastened to the noisy crowd, and having 
obtained silence, declared to them what had been promised, along with the proffered guarantee of an 
oath. The people, however, having no other thought or desire than that he should be their presbyter, did 
not receive the proposal as I had expected they would, but, after talking in an under-tone among 
themselves, made the request that to this promise and oath a clause might be added, that if at any time he 
should be pleased to consent to accept the clerical office, he should do so in no other church than that of 
Hippo. I reported this to him: without hesitation he agreed to it. I returned to them with his answer; they 
were filled with joy, and presently demanded the promised oath. 


4. I came back to your son-in-law, and found him at a loss as to the words in which his promise, confirmed 
by oath, could be expressed, because of various kinds of necessity which might emerge and might make it 
necessary for him to leave Hippo. He stated at the time what he feared, namely, that a hostile incursion of 
barbarians might occur, to avoid which it would be necessary to leave the place. The holy Melania wished 
to add also, as a possible reason for departure, the unhealthiness of the climate; but she was kept from 
this by his reply. I said, however, that he had brought forward an important reason deserving 
consideration, and one which, if it occurred, would compel the citizens themselves to abandon the place; 
but that, if this reason were stated to the people, we might justly fear lest they should regard us as 
prophesying evil, and, on the other hand, if a pretext for withdrawing from the promise were put under 
the general name of necessity, it might be thought that the necessity was only covering an intention to 
deceive. It seemed good to him, therefore, that we should test the feeling of the people in regard to this, 
and we found the result exactly as I had expected. For when the words which he had dictated were read 
by the deacon, and had been received with approbation, as soon as the clause concerning necessity which 
might hinder the fulfilment of his promise fell upon their ears, there arose at once a shout of 
remonstrance, and the promise was rejected; and the tumult began to break out again, the people 
thinking that these negotiations had no other object than to deceive them. When our pious son saw this, 
he ordered the clause regarding necessity to be struck out, and the people recovered their cheerfulness 
once more. 


5. I would gladly have excused myself on the ground of fatigue, but he would not go to the people unless I 
accompanied him; so we went together. He told them that he had himself dictated what they had heard 
from the deacon, that he had confirmed the promise by an oath, and would do the things promised, after 
which he forthwith rehearsed all in the words which he had dictated. The response of the people was, 
“Thanks be unto God!” and they begged that all which was written should be subscribed. We dismissed 
the catechumens, and he adhibited his signature to the document at once. Then we [Alypius and myself] 
began to be urged, not by the voices of the crowd, but by faithful men of good report as their 
representatives, that we also as bishops should subscribe the writing. But when I began to do this, the 


pious Melania protested against it. I wondered why she did this so late, as if we could make his promise 
and oath void by forbearing from appending our names to it; I obeyed, however, and so my signature 
remained incomplete, and no one thought it necessary to insist further upon our subscription. 


6. I have been at pains to communicate to your Holiness, so far as I thought sufficient, what were the 
feelings, or rather the remarks, of the people on the following day, when they heard that he had left the 
town. Whoever, therefore, may have told you anything contradicting what I stated, is either intentionally 
or through his own mistake misleading you. For I am aware that I passed over some things which seemed 
to me irrelevant, but I know that I said nothing but the truth. It is therefore true that our holy son 
Pinianus took his oath in my presence and with my permission, but it is not true that he did it in obedience 
to any command from me. He himself knows this: it is also known to those servants of God whom he sent 
to me, the first being the pious Barnabas, the second Timasius, by whom also he sent me the promise of 
his remaining in Hippo. As for the people themselves, moreover, they were urging him by their cries to 
accept the office of presbyter. They did not ask for his oath, but they did not refuse it when offered, 
because they hoped that if he remained amongst us, there might be produced in him a willingness to 
consent to ordination, while they feared lest, if ordained against his will, he should, according to his oath, 
leave Africa. And therefore they also were actuated in their clamorous procedure by regard to God’s work 
(for surely the consecration of a presbyter is a work of God); and inasmuch as they did not feel satisfied 
with his promise of remaining in Hippo, unless it were also promised that, in the event of his at any time 
accepting the clerical office, he should do it nowhere else than among them, it is perfectly manifest what 
they hoped for from his dwelling among them, and that they did not abandon their zeal for the work of 
God. 


7. On what ground, then, do you allege that the people did this out of a base desire for money? In the first 
place, the people who were so clamorous have nothing whatever of this kind to gain; for as the people of 
Thagaste derive from the gifts which you have bestowed on their church no profit but the joy of seeing 
your good work, it will be the same in the case of the people of Hippo, or of any other place in which you 
have obeyed or may yet obey the law of your Lord concerning the “mammon of unrighteousness.” The 
people, therefore, in most vehemently insisting upon guiding the procedure of their church in regard to so 
great a man, did not ask from you a pecuniary advantage, but testified their admiration for your contempt 
of money. For if in my own case, because they had heard that, despising my patrimony, which consisted of 
only a few small fields, I had consecrated myself to the liberty of serving God, they loved this 
disinterestedness, and did not grudge this gift to the church of my birthplace, Thagaste, but, when it had 
not imposed upon me the clerical office, made me by force, so to speak, their own, how much more 
ardently might they love in our Pinianus his overcoming and treading under foot with such remarkable 
decision riches so great and hopes so bright, and a strong natural capacity for enjoying this world! I 
indeed seem, in the opinion of many, who compare themselves with themselves, to have rather found than 
forsaken wealth. For my patrimony can scarcely be considered a twentieth part of the ecclesiastical 
property which I am now supposed to possess as master. But in whatever church, especially in Africa, our 
Pinianus might be ordained (I do not say a presbyter, but) a bishop, he would be still in deep poverty 
compared with his former affluence, even if he were using the church’s revenues in the spirit of one 
lording it over God’s heritage. Christian poverty is much more clearly and certainly loved in the case of 
one in whom there is no room for suspecting a desire for acquiring an accession to his wealth. It was this 
admiration which kindled the minds of the people, and roused them to such violence of persevering 
clamour. Let us therefore not charge them gratuitously with base covetousness, but rather, without 
imputing unworthy motives, allow them at least to love in others that good thing which they do not 
themselves possess. For although there may have mixed in the crowd some who are indigent or beggars, 
who helped to increase the clamour, and were actuated by the hope of some relief to their wants out of 
your honourable affluence, even this is not, in my opinion, base covetousness. 


8. It remains, therefore, that the reproach of disgraceful covetousness must be levelled indirectly at the 
clergy, and especially at the bishop. For we are supposed to act as lords of the church’s property; we are 
supposed to enjoy its revenues. In short, whatever money we have received for the church either is still in 
our possession or has been spent according to our judgment; and of it we have given nothing to any of the 
people besides the clergy and the brethren in the monastery, excepting only a very few indigent persons. I 
do not mean by this to say that the things which were said by you must necessarily have been said 
specially against us, but that, if said against any others than ourselves, they must have been incredible. 
What, then, shall we do? If it be not possible to clear ourselves before enemies, by what means may we at 
least clear ourselves before you? The matter is one pertaining to the soul; it is within us, hidden from the 
eyes of men, and known to God alone. What, then, remains for us but to call to witness God, to whom it is 
known? When, therefore, you harbour these suspicions concerning us, you do not command but absolutely 
compel us to give our oath,—a much more grievous wrong than the commanding of an oath, which you 
have thought proper in your letter to censure as highly culpable in me; you compel us, I say, not by 
menacing death to the body, as the people of Hippo were supposed to have done, but by menacing death 
to our good name, which deserves to be regarded by us as more precious than life itself, for the sake of 
those weak brethren to whom we endeavour in all circumstances to exhibit ourselves as ensamples in 
good works. 


9. We, however, are not indignant against you who compel us to this oath, as you are indignant against the 


people of Hippo. For you believe, as men judging of other men, things which, though not actually existing 
in us, might possibly have existed. Your suspicions we must labour not so much to reprove as to remove; 
and since our conscience is clear in the sight of God, we must seek to clear our character in your sight. It 
may be, as Alypius and I said to each other before this trial occurred, that God will grant that not only 
you, our much-beloved fellow-members of Christ’s body, but even our most implacable enemies, may be 
thoroughly satisfied that we are not defiled by any love of money in our administration of ecclesiastical 
affairs. Until this be done (if the Lord, answering our prayer, permit it to be done), hear in the meantime 
what we are compelled to do, rather than put off for any length of time the healing of your heart. God is 
my witness that, as for the whole management of those ecclesiastical revenues over which we are 
supposed to love to exercise lordship, I only bear it as a burden which is imposed on me by love to the 
brethren and fear of God: I do not love it; nay, if I could, without unfaithfulness to my office, I would desire 
to be rid of it. God also is my witness that I believe the sentiments of Alypius to be the same as mine in 
this matter. Nevertheless, on the one hand, the people, and what is worse, the people of Hippo, have 
hastily done Alypius great wrong by entertaining another opinion of his character; and on the other hand, 
you who are saints of God and full of unfeigned compassion have, through believing such things 
concerning us, thought proper to touch and admonish us while nominally censuring the same people of 
Hippo, who have no part whatever in the guilt of the alleged covetousness. You have desired 
unquestionably to correct us, and that without hating us (this be far from you!); wherefore I ought not to 
be angry with you, but to thank you, because it was not possible for you to have combined modesty and 
freedom more happily than when, instead of stating your sentiments as an offensive accusation against 
the bishop, you left them to be discovered by indirect inferences. 


10. Let not the fact that I have thought it necessary thus to confirm my statements by oath cause you 
vexation by making you think that you are treated with harshness. There was no hardness or lack of kindly 
feeling in the apostle towards those to whom he wrote: “Neither used we at any time flattering words, as 
ye know, nor a cloak of covetousness; God is witness.” In the thing which was opened to men’s 
observation he appealed to their own testimony, but in regard to that which was hidden, to whom could he 
appeal but to God? If, therefore, fear lest the ignorance of men should make them entertain some such 
thoughts concerning him was reasonably felt even by Paul, whose labours, as all men knew, were such 
that except in extreme necessity he never took anything for his own benefit from the communities to 
which he dispensed the grace of Christ, obtaining in all other cases the necessary provision for his 
support by working with his own hands, how much more pains must be taken to establish confidence in 
our disinterestedness by us, who are, both in the merit of holiness and in strength of mind, so far behind 
him, and who are not only unable to do anything by the work of our hands to support ourselves, but also 
precluded from this, even if we could work, by an accumulation of duties from which I believe that the 
apostles were exempt! Let the charge, therefore, of most base covetousness be brought no more in this 
matter against the Christian people—that is, the Church of Christ. For it is more tolerable that this charge 
be alleged against us, on whom the suspicion, though groundless, might fall without being utterly 
improbable, than on the people, of whom it is certainly known that they could not either cherish the 
covetous desire or be reasonably suspected of entertaining it. 


11. For persons possessing any faith—and how much more the Christian faith!—to be unfaithful to their 
oath, I do not say by doing something contrary to it, but by hesitating at all as to its fulfilment, is utterly 
wrong. What my judgment is on this question I have with sufficient fulness declared in the letter which I 
sent to my brother Alypius. Your Holiness wrote asking me “whether I or the people of Hippo consider any 
one under obligation to fulfil an oath which has been extorted by violence.” But what is your opinion? Do 
you think that even if death, which in this case was feared without reason, were certainly imminent, a 
Christian might use the name of his Lord to confirm a lie, and call his God to be witness to a falsehood? 
For assuredly a Christian, if urged by the menace of instant death to perjure himself by false testimony, 
ought to fear the loss of honour more than the loss of life. Hostile armies confront each other in the battle- 
field with mutual menaces of death, about which there can be no uncertainty; and yet, when they pledge 
themselves to each other by oath, we praise those who are faithful to their engagement, and we justly 
abhor those who are unfaithful. Now what was the motive leading them to swear to each other, but the 
fear on both sides of being killed or taken prisoners? And by this promise even such men hold themselves 
bound, lest they be guilty of sacrilege and perjury if they did not fulfil the oath extorted by the fear of 
death or captivity, and broke the promise given in such circumstances: they are more afraid of breaking 
their oath than of taking a man’s life. And do we propose to discuss as a debatable question whether an 
oath must be fulfilled which has been given under fear of harm by servants of God, who are under pre- 
eminent obligations to holiness, by monks who are running the race towards Christian perfection, by 
distributing their property according to Christ’s command? 


12. Tell me, I beseech you, what hardship deserving the name of exile, or transportation, or banishment, is 
involved in his promise to reside here? I suppose that the office of presbyter is not exile. Would our 
Pinianus prefer exile to that office? Far be it from us to find such apology for one who is a saint of God and 
very dear to us: God forbid, I say, that it should be said of him that he preferred exile to the office of 
presbyter, and preferred to perjure himself rather than submit to exile. This I would say even if it were 
true that the oath by which he promised to reside among us had been extorted from him but the fact is 
that, instead of being extorted in spite of his refusal, it was accepted when he had proffered it himself. It 
was accepted, moreover, as | have already said, because of the hope, which was encouraged by his 


remaining here, that he might also consent to comply with our desire that he should accept the clerical 
office. In fine, whatever opinion may be entertained concerning us or concerning the people of Hippo, the 
case of those who may have compelled him to take the oath is very different from that of those who may 
have—I do not say compelled, but at least—counselled him to break the oath. I trust, also, that Pinianus 
himself will not refuse to consider seriously whether it is worse to swear under the pressure of fear, 
however great, or, in the absence of all alarm, to commit deliberate perjury. 


13. God be thanked that the men of Hippo regard his promise of residence here as kept fully, if only he 
come with the intention of making this town his home, and in going whithersoever necessity may call him, 
go with the intention of coming back to us again. For if they were to exact literal fulfilment of the words of 
the promise, it would be the duty of a servant of God to adhere to every sentence of it rather than 
forswear himself. But as it would be a crime for them so to bind any one, much more such a man as he is, 
so they have themselves proved that they had no such unreasonable expectation; for on hearing that he 
had gone away with the intention of returning, they expressed their satisfaction; and fidelity to an oath 
requires no more than the performance of what was expected by those to whom it was given. Let me ask, 
moreover, what is meant by saying that he, in giving the oath with his own lips, mentioned the possibility 
of necessity preventing his fulfilment of the promise? The truth is, that with his own lips he ordered the 
qualifying clause to be removed. If he put it in, it would be when he himself spoke to the people; but if he 
had done so, they assuredly would not have answered, “Thanks be unto God,” but would have renewed 
the protestations which they made when it was read with the qualifying clause by the deacon. And what 
difference does it really make whether this plea of necessity for departing from the promise was or was 
not inserted? Nothing more than we have stated above was expected from him; but he who disappoints 
the known expectation of those to whom his oath is given, cannot but be a perjured person. 


14. Wherefore, let his promise be fulfilled, and let the hearts of the weak be healed, lest, on the one hand, 
those who approve of it be taught by such a conspicuous example to imitate an act of perjury, and lest, on 
the other hand, those who condemn it have just grounds for saying that none of us is worthy to be 
believed, not only when we make promises, but even when we give our oath. Let us especially guard 
against giving occasion in this to the tongues of enemies, which are used by the great Enemy as darts 
wherewith to slay the weak. But God forbid that we should expect from a man like Pinianus anything else 
than what the fear of God inspires, and the superior excellence of his own piety approves. As for myself, 
whom you blame for not interfering to forbid his oath, I admit that I could not bring myself to believe that, 
in circumstances so disorderly and scandalous, I ought rather to allow the church which I serve to be 
overthrown, than accept the deliverance which was offered to us by such a man. 


LETTER CXXX 


(A.D. 412.) 


To Proba, a Devoted Handmaid of God, Bishop Augustin, a Servant of Christ and of Christ’s Servants, 
Sends Greeting in the Name of the Lord of Lords. 


CHAP. I 


1. Recollecting your request and my promise, that as soon as time and opportunity should be given by 
Him to whom we pray, I would write you something on the subject of prayer to God, I feel it my duty now 
to discharge this debt, and in the love of Christ to minister to the satisfaction of your pious desire. I 
cannot express in words how greatly I rejoiced because of the request, in which I perceived how great is 
your solicitude about this supremely important matter. For what could be more suitably the business of 
your widowhood than to continue in supplications night and day, according to the apostle’s admonition, 
“She that is a widow indeed, and desolate, trusteth in God, and continueth in supplications night and 
day”? It might, indeed, appear wonderful that solicitude about prayer should occupy your heart and claim 
the first place in it, when you are, so far as this world is concerned, noble and wealthy, and the mother of 
such an illustrious family, and, although a widow, not desolate, were it not that you wisely understand that 
in this world and in this life the soul has no sure portion. 


2. Wherefore He who inspired you with this thought is assuredly doing what He promised to His disciples 
when they were grieved, not for themselves, but for the whole human family, and were despairing of the 
salvation of any one, after they heard from Him that it was easier for a camel to go through the eye ofa 
needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven. He gave them this marvellous and 
merciful reply: “The things which are impossible with men are possible with God.” He, therefore, with 
whom it is possible to make even the rich enter into the kingdom of heaven, inspired you with that devout 
anxiety which makes you think it necessary to ask my counsel on the question how you ought to pray. For 
while He was yet on earth, He brought Zaccheus, though rich, into the kingdom of heaven, and, after 
being glorified in His resurrection and ascension, He made many who were rich to despise this present 
world, and made them more truly rich by extinguishing their desire for riches through His imparting to 
them His Holy Spirit. For how could you desire so much to pray to God if you did not trust in Him? And 
how could you trust in Him if you were fixing your trust in uncertain riches, and neglecting the 
wholesome exhortation of the apostle: “Charge them that are rich in this world that they be not high- 


minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy; that 
they do good, that they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate, laying up in 
store for themselves a good foundation, that they may lay hold on eternal life”? 


CHAP. II 


3. It becomes you, therefore, out of love to this true life, to account yourself “desolate” in this world, 
however great the prosperity of your lot may be. For as that is the true life, in comparison with which the 
present life, which is much loved, is not worthy to be called life, however happy and prolonged it be, so is 
it also the true consolation promised by the Lord in the words of Isaiah, “I will give him the true 
consolation, peace upon peace,” without which consolation men find themselves, in the midst of every 
mere earthly solace, rather desolate than comforted. For as for riches and high rank, and all other things 
in which men who are strangers to true felicity imagine that happiness exists, what comfort do they bring, 
seeing that it is better to be independent of such things than to enjoy abundance of them, because, when 
possessed, they occasion, through our fear of losing them, more vexation than was caused by the strength 
of desire with which their possession was coveted? Men are not made good by possessing these so-called 
good things, but, if men have become good otherwise, they make these things to be really good by using 
them well. Therefore true comfort is to be found not in them, but rather in those things in which true life 
is found. For a man can be made blessed only by the same power by which he is made good. 


4. It is true, indeed, that good men are seen to be the sources of no small comfort to others in this world. 
For if we be harassed by poverty, or saddened by bereavement, or disquieted by bodily pain, or pining in 
exile, or vexed by any kind of calamity, let good men visit us, men who can not only rejoice with them that 
rejoice, but also weep with them that weep, and who know how to give profitable counsel, and win us to 
express our feelings in conversation: the effect is, that rough things become smooth, heavy burdens are 
lightened, and difficulties vanquished most wonderfully. But this is done in and through them by Him who 
has made them good by His Spirit. On the other hand, although riches may abound, and no bereavement 
befal us, and health of body be enjoyed, and we live in our own country in peace and safety, if, at the same 
time, we have as our neighbours wicked men, among whom there is not one who can be trusted, not one 
from whom we do not apprehend and experience treachery, deceit, outbursts of anger, dissensions, and 
snares, in such a case are not all these other things made bitter and vexatious, so that nothing sweet or 
pleasant is left in them? Whatever, therefore, be our circumstances in this world, there is nothing truly 
enjoyable without a friend. But how rarely is one found in this life about whose spirit and behaviour as a 
true friend there may be perfect confidence! For no one is known to another so intimately as he is known 
to himself, and yet no one is so well known even to himself that he can be sure as to his own conduct on 
the morrow; wherefore, although many are known by their fruits, and some gladden their neighhours by 
their good lives, while others grieve their neighbours by their evil lives, yet the minds of men are so 
unknown and so unstable, that there is the highest wisdom in the exhortation of the apostle: “Judge 
nothing before the time until the Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, 
and will make manifest the counsels of the hearts; and then shall every man have praise of God.” 


5. In the darkness, then, of this world, in which we are pilgrims absent from the Lord as long as “we walk 
by faith and not by sight,” the Christian soul ought to feel itself desolate, and continue in prayer, and learn 
to fix the eye of faith on the word of the divine sacred Scriptures, as “on a light shining in a dark place, 
until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in our hearts.” For the ineffable source from which this lamp 
borrows its light is the Light which shineth in darkness, but the darkness comprehendeth it not—the 
Light, in order to seeing which our hearts must be purified by faith; for “blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God;” and “we know that when He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him 
as He is.” Then after death shall come the true life, and after desolation the true consolation, that life 
shall deliver our “souls from death” that consolation shall deliver our “eyes from tears,” and, as follows in 
the psalm, our feet shall be delivered from falling; for there shall be no temptation there. Moreover, if 
there be no temptation, there will be no prayer; for there we shall not be waiting for promised blessings, 
but contemplating the blessings actually bestowed; wherefore he adds, “I will walk before the Lord in the 
land of the living,” where we shall then be—not in the wilderness of the dead, where we now are: “For ye 
are dead,” says the apostle, “and your life is hid with Christ in God; when Christ, who is our life, shall 
appear, then shall ye also appear with Him in glory.” For that is the true life on which the rich are 
exhorted to lay hold by being rich in good works; and in it is the true consolation, for want of which, 
meanwhile, a widow is “desolate” indeed, even though she has sons and grandchildren, and conducts her 
household piously, entreating all dear to her to put their hope in God: and in the midst of all this, she says 
in her prayer, “My soul thirsteth for Thee; my flesh longeth in a dry and thirsty land, where no water is;” 
and this dying life is nothing else than such a land, however numerous our mortal comforts, however 
pleasant our companions in the pilgrimage, and however great the abundance of our possessions. You 
know how uncertain all these things are; and even if they were not uncertain, what would they be in 
comparison with the felicity which is promised in the life to come! 


6. In saying these things to you, who, being a widow, rich and noble, and the mother of an illustrious 
family, have asked from me a discourse on prayer, my aim has been to make you feel that, even while your 
family are spared to you, and live as you would desire, you are desolate so long as you have not attained 
to that life in which is the true and abiding consolation, in which shall be fulfilled what is spoken in 


prophecy: “We are satisfied in the morning with Thy mercy, we rejoice and are glad all our days; we are 
made glad according to the days wherein Thou hast afflicted us, and the years wherein we have seen 
evil.” 


CHAP III 


7. Wherefore, until that consolation come, remember, in order to your “continuing in prayers and 
supplications night and day,” that, however great the temporal prosperity may be which flows around you, 
you are desolate. For the apostle does not ascribe this gift to every widow, but to her who, being a widow 
indeed, and desolate, “trusteth in God, and continueth in supplication night and day.” Observe, however, 
most vigilantly the warning which follows: “But she that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth;” for a 
person lives in those things which he loves, which he greatly desires, and in which he believes himself to 
be blessed. Wherefore, what Scripture has said of riches: “If riches increase, set not your heart upon 
them,” I say to you concerning pleasures: “If pleasures increase, set not your heart upon them.” Do not, 
therefore, think highly of yourself because these things are not wanting, but are yours abundantly, 
flowing, as it were, from a most copious fountain of earthly felicity. By all means look upon your 
possession of these things with indifference and contempt, and seek nothing from them beyond health of 
body. For this is a blessing not to be despised, because of its being necessary to the work of life until “this 
mortal shall have put on immortality” in other words, the true, perfect, and everlasting health, which is 
neither reduced by earthly infirmities nor repaired by corruptible gratification, but, enduring with 
celestial rigour, is animated with a life eternally incorruptible. For the apostle himself says, “Make not 
provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof,” because we must take care of the flesh, but only in so far 
as is necessary for health; “For no man ever yet hated his own flesh,” as he himself likewise says. Hence, 
also, he admonished Timothy, who was, as it appears, too severe upon his body, that he should “use a little 
wine for his stomach’s sake, and for his often infirmities.” 


8. Many holy men and women, using every precaution against those pleasures in which she that liveth, 
cleaving to them, and dwelling in them as her heart’s delight, is dead while she liveth, have cast from 
them that which is as it were the mother of pleasures, by distributing their wealth among the poor, and so 
have stored it in the safer keeping of the treasury of heaven. If you are hindered from doing this by some 
consideration of duty to your family, you know yourself what account you can give to God of your use of 
riches. For no one knoweth what passeth within a man, “but the spirit of the man which is in him.” We 
ought not to judge anything “before the time until the Lord come who both will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the hearts, and then shall every man have 
praise of God.” It pertains, therefore, to your care as a widow, to see to it that if pleasures increase you do 
not set your heart upon them, lest that which ought to rise that it may live, die through contact with their 
corrupting influence. Reckon yourself to be one of those of whom it is written, “Their hearts shall live for 
ever.” 


CHAP. IV 


9. You have now heard what manner of person you should be if you would pray; hear, in the next place, 
what you ought to pray for. This is the subject on which you have thought it most necessary to ask my 
opinion, because you were disturbed by the words of the apostle: “We know not what we should pray for 
as we ought;” and you became alarmed lest it should do you more harm to pray otherwise than you ought, 
than to desist from praying altogether. A short solution of your difficulty may be given thus: “Pray for a 
happy life.” This all men wish to have; for even those whose lives are worst and most abandoned would by 
no means live thus, unless they thought that in this way they either were made or might be made truly 
happy. Now what else ought we to pray for than that which both bad and good desire, but which only the 
good obtain? 


CHAP. V 


10. You ask, perchance, What is this happy life? On this question the talents and leisure of many 
philosophers have been wasted, who, nevertheless, failed in their researches after it just in proportion as 
they failed to honour Him from whom it proceeds, and were unthankful to Him. In the first place, then, 
consider whether we should accept the opinion of those philosophers who pronounce that man happy who 
lives according to his own will. Far be it, surely, from us to believe this; for what if a man’s will inclines 
him to live in wickedness? Is he not proved to be a miserable man in proportion to the facility with which 
his depraved will is carried out? Even philosophers who were strangers to the worship of God have 
rejected this sentiment with deserved abhorrence. One of them, a man of the greatest eloquence, says: 
“Behold, however, others, not philosophers indeed, but men of ready power in disputation, who affirm that 
all men are happy who live according to their own will. But this is certainly untrue, for to wish that which 
is unbecoming is itself a most miserable thing; nor is it so miserable a thing to fail in obtaining what you 
wish as to wish to obtain what you ought not to desire.” What is your opinion? Are not these words, by 
whomsoever they are spoken, derived from the Truth itself? We may therefore here say what the apostle 
said of a certain Cretan poet whose sentiment had pleased him: “This witness is true.” 


11. He, therefore, is truly happy who has all that he wishes to have, and wishes to have nothing which he 
ought not to wish. This being understood, let us now observe what things men may without impropriety 
wish to have. One desires marriage; another, having become a widower, chooses thereafter to live a life of 
continence; a third chooses to practise continence though he is married. And although of these three 
conditions one may be found better than another, we cannot say that any one of the three persons is 
wishing what he ought not: the same is true of the desire for children as the fruit of marriage, and for life 
and health to be enjoyed by the children who have been received,—of which desires the latter is one with 
which widows remaining unmarried are for the most part occupied; for although, refusing a second 
marriage, they do not now wish to have children, they wish that the children that they have may live in 
health. From all such care those who preserve their virginity intact are free. Nevertheless, all have some 
dear to them whose temporal welfare they do without impropriety desire. But when men have obtained 
this health for themselves, and for those whom they love, are we at liberty to say that they are now 
happy? They have, it is true, something which it is quite becoming to desire; but if they have not other 
things which are greater, better, and more full both of utility and beauty, they are still far short of 
possessing a happy life. 


CHAP. VI 


12. Shall we then say, that in addition to this health of body men may desire for themselves and for those 
dear to them honour and power? By all means, if they desire these in order that by obtaining them they 
may promote the interest of those who may be their dependants. If they seek these things not for the sake 
of the things themselves, but for some good thing which may through this means be accomplished, the 
wish is a proper one; but if it be merely for the empty gratification of pride, and arrogance, and for a 
superfluous and pernicious triumph of vanity, the wish is improper. Wherefore, men do nothing wrong in 
desiring for themselves and for their kindred the competent portion of necessary things, of which the 
apostle speaks when he says: “Godliness with a competency [contentment in English version] is great 
gain; for we brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out: and having food 
and raiment, let us be therewith content. But they that will be rich fall into temptation, and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdition; for the love of money is 
the root of all evil, which while some coveted after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows.” This competent portion he desires without impropriety who desires it and 
nothing beyond it; for if his desires go beyond it, he is not desiring it, and therefore his desire is improper. 
This was desired, and was prayed for by him who said: “Give me neither poverty nor riches: feed me with 
food convenient for me: lest I be full, and deny Thee, and say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be poor, and steal, 
and take the name of my God in vain.” You see assuredly that this competency is desired not for its own 
sake, but to secure the health of the body, and such provision of house and clothing as is befitting the 
man’s circumstances, that he may appear as he ought to do among those amongst whom he has to live, so 
as to retain their respect and discharge the duties of his position. 


13. Among all these things, our own welfare and the benefits which friendship bids us ask for others are 
things to be desired on their own account; but a competency of the necessaries of life is usually sought, if 
it be sought in the proper way, not on its own account, but for the sake of the two higher benefits. Welfare 
consists in the possession of life itself, and health and soundness of mind and body. The claims of 
friendship, moreover, are not to be confined within too narrow range, for it embraces all to whom love and 
kindly affection are due, although the heart goes out to some of these more freely, to others more 
cautiously; yea, it even extends to our enemies, for whom also we are commanded to pray. There is 
accordingly no one in the whole human family to whom kindly affection is not due by reason of the bond of 
a common humanity, although it may not be due on the ground of reciprocal love; 


CHAP. VII 
But in those by whom we are requited with a holy and pure love, we find great and reasonable pleasure. 


For these things, therefore, it becomes us to pray: if we have them, that we may keep them; if we have 
them not, that we may get them. 


14. Is this all? Are these the benefits in which exclusively the happy life is found? Or does truth teach us 
that something else is to be preferred to them all? We know that both the competency of things necessary, 
and the well-being of ourselves and of our friends, so long as these concern this present world alone, are 
to be cast aside as dross in comparison with the obtaining of eternal life; for although the body may be in 
health, the mind cannot be regarded as sound which does not prefer eternal to temporal things; yea, the 
life which we live in time is wasted, if it be not spent in obtaining that by which we may be worthy of 
eternal life. Therefore all things which are the objects of useful and becoming desire are unquestionably 
to be viewed with reference to that one life which is lived with God, and is derived from Him. In so doing, 
we love ourselves if we love God; and we truly love our neighbours as ourselves, according to the second 
great commandment, if, so far as is in our power, we persuade them to a similar love of God. We love God, 
therefore, for what He is in Himself, and ourselves and our neighbours for His sake. Even when living 
thus, let us not think that we are securely established in that happy life, as if there was nothing more for 


which we should still pray. For how could we be said to live a happy life now, while that which alone is the 
object of a well-directed life is still wanting to us? 


CHAP. VIII 


15. Why, then, are our desires scattered over many things, and why, through fear of not praying as we 
ought, do we ask what we should pray for, and not rather say with the Psalmist: “One thing have I desired 
of the Lord, that will I seek after: that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to 
behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in His temple”? For in the house of the Lord “all the days of 
life” are not days distinguished by their successively coming and passing away: the beginning of one day 
is not the end of another; but they are all alike unending in that place where the life which is made up of 
them has itself no end. In order to our obtaining this true blessed life, He who is Himself the True Blessed 
Life has taught us to pray, not with much speaking, as if our being heard depended upon the fluency with 
which we express ourselves, seeing that we are praying to One who, as the Lord tells us, “knoweth what 
things we have need of before we ask Him.” Whence it may seem surprising that, although He has 
forbidden “much speaking,” He who knoweth before we ask Him what things we need has nevertheless 
given us exhortation to prayer in such words as these: “Men ought always to pray and not to faint;” 
setting before us the case of a widow, who, desiring to have justice done to her against her adversary, did 
by her persevering entreaties persuade an unjust judge to listen to her, not moved by a regard either to 
justice or to mercy, but overcome by her wearisome importunity; in order that we might be admonished 
how much more certainly the Lord God, who is merciful and just, gives ear to us praying continually to 
Him, when this widow, by her unremitting supplication, prevailed over the indifference of an unjust and 
wicked judge, and how willingly and benignantly He fulfils the good desires of those whom He knows to 
have forgiven others their trespasses, when this suppliant, though seeking vengeance upon her adversary, 
obtained her desire. A similar lesson the Lord gives in the parable of the man to whom a friend in his 
journey had come, and who, having nothing to set before him, desired to borrow from another friend three 
loaves (in which, perhaps, there is a figure of the Trinity of persons of one substance), and finding him 
already along with his household asleep, succeeded by very urgent and importunate entreaties in rousing 
him up, so that he gave him as many as he needed, being moved rather by a wish to avoid further 
annoyance than by benevolent thoughts: from which the Lord would have us understand that, if even one 
who was asleep is constrained to give, even in spite of himself, after being disturbed in his sleep by the 
person who asks of him, how much more kindly will He give who never sleeps, and who rouses us from 
sleep that we may ask from Him. 


16. With the same design He added: “Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you: for every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened. If a son shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he give him a stone? 
or if he ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a serpent? or if he shall ask an egg, will he offer him a 
scorpion? If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give good things to them that ask Him?” We have here what corresponds to those 
three things which the apostle commends: faith is signified by the fish, either on account of the element of 
water used in baptism, or because it remains unharmed amid the tempestuous waves of this world,— 
contrasted with which is the serpent, that with poisonous deceit persuaded man to disbelieve God; hope is 
signified by the egg, because the life of the young bird is not yet in it, but is to be—is not seen, but hoped 
for, because “hope which is seen is not hope,”—contrasted with which is the scorpion, for the man who 
hopes for eternal life forgets the things which are behind, and reaches forth to the things which are 
before, for to him it is dangerous to look back; but the scorpion is to be guarded against on account of 
what it has in its tail, namely, a sharp and venomous sting; charity, is signified by bread, for “the greatest 
of these is charity,” and bread surpasses all other kinds of food in usefulness,—contrasted with which is a 
stone, because hard hearts refuse to exercise charity. Whether this be the meaning of these symbols, or 
some other more suitable be found, it is at least certain that He who knoweth how to give good gifts to His 
children urges us to “ask and seek and knock.” 


17. Why this should be done by Him who “before we ask Him knoweth what things we have need of,” 
might perplex our minds, if we did not understand that the Lord our God requires us to ask not that 
thereby our wish may be intimated to Him, for to Him it cannot be unknown, but in order that by prayer 
there may be exercised in us by supplications that desire by which we may receive what He prepares to 
bestow. His gifts are very great, but we are small and straitened in our capacity of receiving. Wherefore it 
is said to us: “Be ye enlarged, not bearing the yoke along with unbelievers. For, in proportion to the 
simplicity of our faith, the firmness of our hope, and the ardour of our desire, will we more largely receive 
of that which is immensely great; which “eye hath not seen,” for it is not colour; which “the ear hath not 
heard,” for it is not sound; and which hath not ascended into the heart of man, for the heart of man must 
ascend to it. 


CHAP. IX 


18. When we cherish uninterrupted desire along with the exercise of faith and hope and charity, we “pray 
always.” But at certain stated hours and seasons we also use words in prayer to God, that by these signs 


of things we may admonish ourselves, and may acquaint ourselves with the measure of progress which we 
have made in this desire, and may more warmly excite ourselves to obtain an increase of its strength. For 
the effect following upon prayer will be excellent in proportion to the fervour of the desire which precedes 
its utterance. And therefore, what else is intended by the words of the apostle: “Pray without ceasing,” 
than, “Desire without intermission, from Him who alone can give it, a happy life, which no life can be but 
that which is eternal”? This, therefore, let us desire continually from the Lord our God; and thus let us 
pray continually. But at certain hours we recall our minds from other cares and business, in which desire 
itself somehow is cooled down, to the business of prayer, admonishing ourselves by the words of our 
prayer to fix attention upon that which we desire, lest what had begun to lose heat become altogether 
cold, and be finally extinguished, if the flame be not more frequently fanned. Whence, also, when the 
same apostle says, “Let your requests be made known unto God,” this is not to be understood as if thereby 
they become known to God, who certainly knew them before they were uttered, but in this sense, that 
they are to be made known to ourselves in the presence of God by patient waiting upon Him, not in the 
presence of men by ostentatious worship. Or perhaps that they may be made known also to the angels 
that are in the presence of God, that these beings may in some way present them to God, and consult Him 
concerning them, and may bring to us, either manifestly or secretly, that which, hearkening to His 
commandment, they may have learned to be His will, and which must be fulfilled by them according to 
that which they have there learned to be their duty; for the angel said to Tobias: “Now, therefore, when 
thou didst pray, and Sara thy daughter-in-law, I did bring the remembrance of your prayers before the 
Holy One.” 


CHAP. X 


19. Wherefore it is neither wrong nor unprofitable to spend much time in praying, if there be leisure for 
this without hindering other good and necessary works to which duty calls us, although even in the doing 
of these, as I have said, we ought by cherishing holy desire to pray without ceasing. For to spend a long 
time in prayer is not, as some think, the same thing as to pray “with much speaking.” Multiplied words are 
one thing, long-continued warmth of desire is another. For even of the Lord Himself it is written, that He 
continued all night in prayer, and that His prayer was more prolonged when He was in an agony; and in 
this is not an example given to us by Him who is in time an Intercessor such as we need, and who is with 
the Father eternally the Hearer of prayer? 


20. The brethren in Egypt are reported to have very frequent prayers, but these very brief, and, as it 
were, sudden and ejaculatory, lest the wakeful and aroused attention which is indispensable in prayer 
should by protracted exercises vanish or lose its keenness. And in this they themselves show plainly 
enough, that just as this attention is not to be allowed to become exhausted if it cannot continue long, so 
it is not to be suddenly suspended if it is sustained. Far be it from us either to use “much speaking” in 
prayer, or to refrain from prolonged prayer, if fervent attention of the soul continue. To use much speaking 
in prayer is to employ a superfluity of words in asking a necessary thing; but to prolong prayer is to have 
the heart throbbing with continued pious emotion towards Him to whom we pray. For in most cases prayer 
consists more in groaning than in speaking, in tears rather than in words. But He setteth our tears in His 
sight, and our groaning is not hidden from Him who made all things by the word, and does not need 
human words. 


CHAP. XI 


21. To us, therefore, words are necessary, that by them we may be assisted in considering and observing 
what we ask, not as means by which we expect that God is to be either informed or moved to compliance. 
When, therefore, we say: “Hallowed be Thy name,” we admonish ourselves to desire that His name, which 
is always holy, may be also among men esteemed holy, that is to say, not despised; which is an advantage 
not to God, but to men. When we say: “Thy kingdom come,” which shall certainly come whether we wish it 
or not, we do by these words stir up our own desires for that kingdom, that it may come to us, and that we 
may be found worthy to reign in it. When we say: “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” we pray 
for ourselves that He would give us the grace of obedience, that His will may be done by us in the same 
way as it is done in heavenly places by His angels. When we say: “Give us this day our daily bread,” the 
word “this day” signifies for the present time, in which we ask either for that competency of temporal 
blessings which I have spoken of before (“bread” being used to designate the whole of those blessings, 
because of its constituting so important a part of them), or the sacrament of believers, which is in this 
present time necessary, but necessary in order to obtain the felicity not of the present time, but of 
eternity. When we say: “Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors,” we remind ourselves both what 
we should ask, and what we should do in order that we may be worthy to receive what we ask. When we 
say: “Lead us not into temptation,” we admonish ourselves to seek that we may not, through being 
deprived of God’s help, be either ensnared to consent or compelled to yield to temptation. When we say: 
“Deliver us from evil,” we admonish ourselves to consider that we are not yet enjoying that good estate in 
which we shall experience no evil. And this petition, which stands last in the Lord’s Prayer, is so 
comprehensive that a Christian, in whatsoever affliction he be placed, may in using it give utterance to his 
groans and find vent for his tears—may begin with this petition, go on with it, and with it conclude his 
prayer. For it was necessary that by the use of these words the things which they signify should be kept 


before our memory. 


CHAP. XII 


22. For whatever other words we may say,—whether the desire of the person praying go before the words, 
and employ them in order to give definite form to its requests, or come after them, and concentrate 
attention upon them, that it may increase in fervour—if we pray rightly, and as becomes our wants, we 
say nothing but what is already contained in the Lord’s Prayer. And whoever says in prayer anything 
which cannot find its place in that gospel prayer, is praying in a way which, if it be not unlawful, is at least 
not spiritual; and I know not how carnal prayers can be lawful, since it becomes those who are born again 
by the Spirit to pray in no other way than spiritually. For example, when one prays: “Be Thou glorified 
among all nations as Thou art glorified among us,” and “Let Thy prophets be found faithful,” what else 
does he ask than, “Hallowed be Thy name”? When one says: “Turn us again, O Lord God of hosts, cause 
Thy face to shine, and we shall be saved,” what else is he saying than, “Let Thy kingdom come”? When 
one says: “Order my steps in Thy word, and let not any iniquity have dominion over me,” what else is he 
saying than, “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven”? When one says: “Give me neither poverty nor 
riches,” what else is this than, “Give us this day our daily bread”? When one says: “Lord, remember David, 
and all his compassion,” or, “O Lord, if I have done this, if there be iniquity in my hands, if I have 
rewarded evil to them that did evil to me,” what else is this than, “Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors”? When one says: “Take away from me the lusts of the appetite, and let not sensual desire take 
hold on me,” what else is this than, “Lead us not into temptation”? When one says: “Deliver me from mine 
enemies, O my God; defend me from them that rise up against me,” what else is this than, “Deliver us 
from evil”? And if you go over all the words of holy prayers, you will, I believe, find nothing which cannot 
be comprised and summed up in the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. Wherefore, in praying, we are free to 
use different words to any extent, but we must ask the same things; in this we have no choice. 


23. These things it is our duty to ask without hesitation for ourselves and for our friends, and for 
strangers—yea, even for enemies; although in the heart of the person praying, desire for one and for 
another may arise, differing in nature or in strength according to the more immediate or more remote 
relationship. But he who says in prayer such words as, “O Lord, multiply my riches;” or, “Give me as much 
wealth as Thou hast given to this or that man;” or, “Increase my honours, make me eminent for power and 
fame in this world,” or something else of this sort, and who asks merely from a desire for these things, 
and not in order through them to benefit men agreeably to God’s will, I do not think that he will find any 
part of the Lord’s Prayer in connection with which he could fit in these requests. Wherefore let us be 
ashamed at least to ask these things, if we be not ashamed to desire them. If, however, we are ashamed of 
even desiring them, but feel ourselves overcome by the desire, how much better would it be to ask to be 
freed from this plague of desire by Him to whom we say, “Deliver us from evil”! 


CHAP. XIII 


24. You have now, if Iam not mistaken, an answer to two questions,—what kind of person you ought to be 
if you would pray, and what things you should ask in prayer; and the answer has been given not by my 
teaching, but by His who has condescended to teach us all. A happy life is to be sought after, and this is to 
be asked from the Lord God. Many different answers have been given by many in discussing wherein true 
happiness consists; but why should we go to many teachers, or consider many answers to this question? It 
has been briefly and truly stated in the divine Scriptures, “Blessed is the people whose God is the Lord.” 
That we may be numbered among this people, and that we may attain to beholding Him and dwelling for 
ever with Him, “the end of the commandment is, charity out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, 
and of faith unfeigned.” In the same three, hope has been placed instead of a good conscience. Faith, 
hope, and charity, therefore, lead unto God the man who prays, i.e. who believes, hopes, and desires, and 
is guided as to what he should ask from the Lord by studying the Lord’s Prayer. Fasting, and abstinence 
from gratifying carnal desire in other pleasures without injury to health, and especially frequent 
almsgiving, are a great assistance in prayer; so that we may be able to say, “In the day of my trouble I 
sought the Lord, with my hands in the night before Him, and I was not deceived.” For how can God, who 
is a Spirit, and who cannot be touched, be sought with hands in any other sense than by good works? 


CHAP. XIV 


25. Perhaps you may still ask why the apostle said, “We know not what to pray for as we ought,” for it is 
wholly incredible that either he or those to whom he wrote were ignorant of the Lord’s Prayer. He could 
not say this either rashly or falsely; what, then, do we suppose to be his reason for the statement? Is it not 
that vexations and troubles in this world are for the most part profitable either to heal the swelling of 
pride, or to prove and exercise patience, for which, after such probation and discipline, a greater reward 
is reserved, or to punish and eradicate some sins; but we, not knowing what beneficial purpose these may 
serve, desire to be freed from all tribulation? To this ignorance the apostle showed that even he himself 
was not a stranger (unless, perhaps, he did it notwithstanding his knowing what to pray for as he ought), 
when, lest he should be exalted above measure by the greatness of the revelations, there was given unto 
him a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of Satan to buffet him; for which thing, not knowing surely what he 


ought to pray for, he besought the Lord thrice that it might depart from him. At length he received the 
answer of God, declaring why that which so great a man prayed for was denied, and why it was expedient 
that it should not be done: “My grace is sufficient for thee; my strength is made perfect in weakness.” 


26. Accordingly, we know not what to pray for as we ought in regard to tribulations, which may do us good 
or harm; and yet, because they are hard and painful, and against the natural feelings of our weak nature, 
we pray, with a desire which is common to mankind, that they may be removed from us. But we ought to 
exercise such submission to the will of the Lord our God, that if He does not remove those vexations, we 
do not suppose ourselves to be neglected by Him, but rather, in patient endurance of evil, hope to be 
made partakers of greater good, for so His strength is perfected in our weakness. God has sometimes in 
anger granted the request of impatient petitioners, as in mercy He denied it to the apostle. For we read 
what the Israelites asked, and in what manner they asked and obtained their request; but while their 
desire was granted, their impatience was severely corrected. Again, He gave them, in answer to their 
request, a king according to their heart, as it is written, not according to His own heart. He granted also 
what the devil asked, namely, that His servant, who was to be proved, might be tempted. He granted also 
the request of unclean spirits, when they besought Him that their legion might be sent into the great herd 
of swine. These things are written to prevent any one from thinking too highly of himself if he has 
received an answer when he was urgently asking anything which it would be more advantageous for him 
not to receive, or to prevent him from being cast down and despairing of the divine compassion towards 
himself if he be not heard, when, perchance, he is asking something by the obtaining of which he might be 
more grievously afflicted, or might be by the corrupting influences of prosperity wholly destroyed. In 
regard to such things, therefore, we know not what to pray for as we ought. Accordingly, if anything is 
ordered in a way contrary to our prayer, we ought, patiently bearing the disappointment, and in 
everything giving thanks to God, to entertain no doubt whatever that it was right that the will of God and 
not our will should be done. For of this the Mediator has given us an example, inasmuch as, after He had 
said, “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me,” transforming the human will which was in Him 
through His incarnation, He immediately added, “Nevertheless, O Father, not as I will but as Thou wilt.” 
Wherefore, not without reason are many made righteous by the obedience of One. 


27. But whoever desires from the Lord that “one thing,” and seeks after it, asks in certainty and in 
confidence, and has no fear lest when obtained it be injurious to him, seeing that, without it, anything else 
which he may have obtained by asking in a right way is of no advantage to him. The thing referred to is 
the one true and only happy life, in which, immortal and incorruptible in body and spirit, we may 
contemplate the joy of the Lord for ever. All other things are desired, and are without impropriety prayed 
for, with a view to this one thing. For whosoever has it shall have all that he wishes, and cannot possibly 
wish to have anything along with it which would be unbecoming. For in it is the fountain of life, which we 
must now thirst for in prayer so long as we live in hope, not yet seeing that which we hope for, trusting 
under the shadow of His wings before whom are all our desires, that we may be abundantly satisfied with 
the fatness of His house, and made to drink of the river of His pleasures; because with Him is the fountain 
of life, and in His light we shall see light, when our desire shall be satisfied with good things, and when 
there shall be nothing beyond to be sought after with groaning, but all things shall be possessed by us 
with rejoicing. At the same time, because this blessing is nothing else than the “peace which passeth all 
understanding,” even when we are asking it in our prayers, we know not what to pray for as we ought. For 
inasmuch as we cannot present it to our minds as it really is, we do not know it, but whatever image of it 
may be presented to our minds we reject, disown, and condemn; we know it is not what we are seeking, 
although we do not yet know enough to be able to define what we seek. 


CHAP. XV 


28. There is therefore in us a certain learned ignorance, so to speak—an ignorance which we learn from 
that Spirit of God who helps our infirmities. For after the apostle said, “If we hope for that we see not, 
then do we with patience wait for it,” he added in the same passage, “Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our 
infirmities: for we know not what we should pray for as we ought, but the Spirit itself maketh intercession 
for us, with groanings which cannot be uttered. And He that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is in the 
mind of the Spirit, because He maketh intercession for the saints according to the will of God.” This is not 
to be understood as if it meant that the Holy Spirit of God, who is in the Trinity, God unchangeable, and is 
one God with the Father and the Son, intercedes for the saints like one who is not a divine person; for it is 
said, “He maketh intercession for the saints,” because He enables the saints to make intercession, as in 
another place it is said, “The Lord your God proveth you, that He may know whether ye love Him,” i.e. 
that He may make you know. He therefore makes the saints intercede with groanings which cannot be 
uttered, when He inspires them with longings for that great blessing, as yet unknown, for which we 
patiently wait. For how is that which is desired set forth in language if it be unknown, for if it were utterly 
unknown it would not be desired; and on the other hand, if it were seen, it would not be desired nor 
sought for with groanings? 


CHAP. XVI 


29. Considering all these things, and whatever else the Lord shall have made known to you in this matter, 


which either does not occur to me or would take too much time to state here, strive in prayer to overcome 
this world: pray in hope, pray in faith, pray in love, pray earnestly and patiently, pray as a widow 
belonging to Christ. For although prayer is, as He has taught, the duty of all His members, i.e. of all who 
believe in Him and are united to His body, a more assiduous attention to prayer is found to be specially 
enjoined in Scripture upon those who are widows. Two women of the name of Anna are honourably named 
there,—the one, Elkanah’s wife, who was the mother of holy Samuel; the other, the widow who recognised 
the Most Holy One when He was yet a babe. The former, though married, prayed with sorrow of mind and 
brokenness of heart because she had no sons; and she obtained Samuel, and dedicated him to the Lord, 
because she vowed to do so when she prayed for him. It is not easy, however, to find to what petition of 
the Lord’s Prayer her petition could be referred, unless it be to the last, “Deliver us from evil,” because it 
was esteemed to be an evil to be married and not to have offspring as the fruit of marriage. Observe, 
however, what is written concerning the other Anna, the widow: she “departed not from the temple, but 
served God with fastings and prayers night and day.” In like manner, the apostle said in words already 
quoted, “She that is a widow indeed, and desolate, trusteth in God and continueth in supplications and 
prayers night and day;” and the Lord, when exhorting men to pray always and not to faint, made mention 
of a widow, who, by persevering importunity, persuaded a judge to attend to her cause, though he was an 
unjust and wicked man, and one who neither feared God nor regarded man. How incumbent it is on 
widows to go beyond others in devoting time to prayer may be plainly enough seen from the fact that from 
among them are taken the examples set forth as an exhortation to all to earnestness in prayer. 


30. Now what makes this work specially suitable to widows but their bereaved and desolate condition? 
Whosoever, then, understands that he is in this world bereaved and desolate as long as he is a pilgrim 
absent from his Lord, is careful to commit his widowhood, so to speak, to his God as his shield in continual 
and most fervent prayer. Pray, therefore, as a widow of Christ, not yet seeing Him whose help you implore. 
And though you are very wealthy, pray as a poor person, for you have not yet the true riches of the world 
to come, in which you have no loss to fear. Though you have sons and grandchildren, and a large 
household, still pray, as I said already, as one who is desolate, for we have no certainty in regard to all 
temporal blessings that they shall abide for our consolation even to the end of this present life. If you seek 
and relish the things that are above, you desire things everlasting and sure; and as long as you do not yet 
possess them, you ought to regard yourself as desolate, even though all your family are spared to you, and 
live as you desire. And if you thus act, assuredly your example will be followed by your most devout 
daughter-in-law, and the other holy widows and virgins that are settled in peace under your care; for the 
more pious the manner in which you order your house, the more are you bound to persevere fervently in 
prayer, not engaging yourselves with the affairs of this world further than is demanded in the interests of 
religion. 


31. By all means remember to pray earnestly for me. I would not have you yield such deference to the 
office fraught with perils which I bear, as to refrain from giving the assistance which I know myself to 
need. Prayer was made by the household of Christ for Peter and for Paul. I rejoice that you are in His 
household; and I need, incomparably more than Peter and Paul did, the help of the prayers of the 
brethren. Emulate each other in prayer with a holy rivalry, with one heart, for you wrestle not against 
each other, but against the devil, who is the common enemy of all the saints. “By fasting, by vigils, and all 
mortification of the body, prayer is greatly helped.” Let each one do what she can; what one cannot 
herself do, she does by another who can do it, if she loves in another that which personal inability alone 
hinders her from doing; wherefore let her who can do less not keep back the one who can do more, and 
let her who can do more not urge unduly her who can do less. For your conscience is responsible to God; 
to each other owe nothing but mutual love. May the Lord, who is able to do above what we ask or think, 
give ear to your prayers. 


LETTER CXxxI 


(A.D. 412.) 


To His Most Excellent Daughter, the Noble and Deservedly Illustrious Lady Proba, Augustin Sends 
Greeting in the Lord. 


You speak the truth when you say that the soul, having its abode in a corruptible body, is restrained by 
this measure of contact with the earth, and is somehow so bent and crushed by this burden that its 
desires and thoughts go more easily downwards to many things than upwards to one. For Holy Scripture 
says the same: “The corruptible body presseth down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth down 
the mind that museth upon many things.” But our Saviour, who by His healing word raised up the woman 
in the gospel that had been eighteen years bowed down (whose case was, perchance, a figure of spiritual 
infirmity), came for this purpose, that Christians might not hear in vain the call, “Lift up your hearts,” and 
might truly reply, “We lift them up to the Lord.” Looking to this, you do well to regard the evils of this 
world as easy to bear because of the hope of the world to come. For thus, by being rightly used, these 
evils become a blessing, because, while they do not increase our desires for this world, they exercise our 
patience; as to which the apostle says, “We know that all things work together for good to them that love 
God:” all things, he saith—not only, therefore, those which are desired because pleasant, but also those 
which are shunned because painful; since we receive the former without being carried away by them, and 


bear the latter without being crushed by them, and in all give thanks, according to the divine command, to 
Him of whom we say, “I will bless the Lord at all times; His praise shall continually be in my mouth,” and, 
“Tt is good for me that Thou hast humbled me, that I might learn Thy statutes.” The truth is, most noble 
lady, that if the calm of this treacherous prosperity were always smiling upon us, the soul of man would 
never make for the haven of true and certain safety. Wherefore, in returning the respectful salutation due 
to your Excellency, and expressing my gratitude for your most pious care for my welfare, I ask of the Lord 
that He may grant to you the rewards of the life to come, and consolation in the present life; and I 
commend myself to the love and prayers of all of you in whose hearts Christ dwells by faith. 


(In another hand.) May the true and faithful God truly comfort your heart and preserve your health, my 
most excellent daughter and noble lady, deservedly illustrious. 


LETTER CXXXII 


(A.D. 412.) 


To Volusianus, My Noble Lord and Most Justly Distinguished Son, Bishop Augustin Sends Greeting in the 
Lord. 


In my desire for your welfare, both in this world and in Christ, I am perhaps not even surpassed by the 
prayers of your pious mother. Wherefore, in reciprocating your salutation with the respect due to your 
worth, I beg to exhort you, as earnestly as I can, not to grudge to devote attention to the study of the 
Writings which are truly and unquestionably holy. For they are genuine and solid truth, not winning their 
way to the mind by artificial eloquence, nor giving forth with flattering voice a vain and uncertain sound. 
They deeply interest the man who is hungering not for words but for things; and they cause great alarm at 
first in him whom they are to render safe from fear. I exhort you especially to read the writings of the 
apostles, for from them you will receive a stimulus to acquaint yourself with the prophets, whose 
testimonies the apostles use. If in your reading or meditation on what you have read any question arises 
to the solution of which I may appear necessary, write to me, that I may write in reply. For, with the Lord 
helping me, I may perhaps be more able to serve you in this way than by personally conversing with you 
on such subjects, partly because, through the difference in our occupations, it does not happen that you 
have leisure at the same times as I might have it, but especially because of the irrepressible intrusion of 
those who are for the most part not adapted to such discussions, and take more pleasure in a war of 
words than in the clear light of knowledge; whereas, whatever is written stands always at the service of 
the reader when he has leisure, and there can be nothing burdensome in the society of that which is taken 
up or laid aside at your own pleasure. 


LETTER CXXXIII 
(A.D. 412.) 


To Marcellinus, My Noble Lord, Justly Distinguished, My Son Very Much Beloved, Augustin Sends 
Greeting in the Lord. 


1. I have learned that the Circumcelliones and clergy of the Donatist faction belonging to the district of 
Hippo, whom the guardians of public order had brought to trial for their deeds, have been examined by 
your Excellency, and that the most of them have confessed their share in the violent death which the 
presbyter Restitutus suffered at their hands, and in the beating of Innocentius, another Catholic 
presbyter, as well as in digging out the eye and cutting off the finger of the said Innocentius. This news 
has plunged me into the deepest anxiety, lest perchance your Excellency should judge them worthy, 
according to the laws, of punishment not less severe than suffering in their own persons the same injuries 
as they have inflicted on others. Wherefore I write this letter to implore you by your faith in Christ, and by 
the mercy of Christ the Lord Himself, by no means to do this or permit it to be done. For although we 
might silently pass over the execution of criminals who may be regarded as brought up for trial not upon 
an accusation of ours, but by an indictment presented by those to whose vigilance the preservation of the 
public peace is entrusted, we do not wish to have the sufferings of the servants of God avenged by the 
infliction of precisely similar injuries in the way of retaliation. Not, of course, that we object to the 
removal from these wicked men of the liberty to perpetrate further crimes; but our desire is rather that 
justice be satisfied without the taking of their lives or the maiming of their bodies in any part, and that, by 
such coercive measures as may be in accordance with the laws, they be turned from their insane frenzy to 
the quietness of men in their sound judgment, or compelled to give up mischievous violence and betake 
themselves to some useful labour. This is indeed called a penal sentence; but who does not see that when 
a restraint is put upon the boldness of savage violence, and the remedies fitted to produce repentance are 
not withdrawn, this discipline should be called a benefit rather than vindictive punishment? 


2. Fulfil, Christian judge, the duty of an affectionate father; let your indignation against their crimes be 
tempered by considerations of humanity; be not provoked by the atrocity of their sinful deeds to gratify 
the passion of revenge, but rather be moved by the wounds which these deeds have inflicted on their own 
souls to exercise a desire to heal them. Do not lose now that fatherly care which you maintained when 


prosecuting the examination, in doing which you extracted the confession of such horrid crimes, not by 
stretching them on the rack, not by furrowing their flesh with iron claws, not by scorching them with 
flames, but by beating them with rods, a mode of correction used by schoolmasters, and by parents 
themselves in chastising children, and often also by bishops in the sentences awarded by them. Do not, 
therefore, now punish with extreme severity the crimes which you searched out with lenity. The necessity 
for harshness is greater in the investigation than in the infliction of punishment; for even the gentlest men 
use diligence and stringency in searching out a hidden crime, that they may find to whom they may show 
mercy. Wherefore it is generally necessary to use more rigour in making inquisition, so that when the 
crime has been brought to light, there may be scope for displaying clemency. For all good works love to be 
set in the light, not in order to obtain glory from men, but, as the Lord saith, “that they seeing your good 
works may glorify your Father who is in heaven.” And, for the same reason, the apostle was not satisfied 
with merely exhorting us to practise moderation, but also commands us to make it known: “Let your 
moderation,” he says, “be known unto all men;” and in another place, “Showing all meekness unto all 
men.” Hence, also, that most signal forbearance of the holy David, when he mercifully spared his enemy 
when delivered into his hand, would not have been so conspicuous had not his power to act otherwise 
been manifest. Therefore let not the power of executing vengeance inspire you with harshness, seeing 
that the necessity of examining the criminals did not make you lay aside your clemency. Do not call for the 
executioner now when the crime has been found out, after having forborne from calling in the tormentor 
when you were finding it out. 


3. In fine, you have been sent hither for the benefit of the Church. I solemnly declare that what I 
recommend is expedient in the interests of the Catholic Church, or, that I may not seem to pass beyond 
the boundaries of my own charge, I protest that it is for the good of the Church belonging to the diocese 
of Hippo. If you do not hearken to me asking this favour as a friend, hearken to me offering this counsel as 
a bishop; although, indeed, it would not be presumption for me to say—since I am addressing a Christian, 
and especially in such a case as this—that it becomes you to hearken to me as a bishop commanding with 
authority, my noble and justly distinguished lord and much-loved son. I am aware that the principal charge 
of law cases connected with the affairs of the Church has been devolved on your Excellency, but as I 
believe that this particular case belongs to the very illustrious and honourable proconsul, I have written a 
letter to him also, which I beg you not to refuse to give to him, or, if necessary, recommend to his 
attention; and I entreat you both not to resent our intercession, or counsel, or anxiety, as officious. And let 
not the sufferings of Catholic servants of God, which ought to be useful in the spiritual upbuilding of the 
weak, be sullied by the retaliation of injuries on those who did them wrong, but rather, tempering the 
rigour of justice, let it be your care as sons of the Church to commend both your own faith and your 
Mother’s clemency. 


May almighty God enrich your Excellency with all good things, my noble and justly distinguished lord and 
dearly beloved son! 


LETTER CXXXV 


(A.D. 412.) 
To Bishop Augustin, My Lord Truly Holy, and Father Justly Revered, Volusianus Sends Greeting. 


1. O man who art a pattern of goodness and uprightness, you ask me to apply to you for instruction in 
regard to some of the obscure passages which occur in my reading. I accept at your command the favour 
of this kindness, and willingly offer myself to be taught by you, acknowledging the authority of the ancient 
proverb, “We are never too old to learn.” With good reason the author of this proverb has not restricted by 
any limits or end our pursuit of wisdom; for truth, secluded in its original principles, is never so disclosed 
to those who approach it as to be wholly revealed to their knowledge. It seems to me, therefore, my lord 
truly holy, and father justly revered, worth while to communicate to you the substance of a conversation 
which recently took place among us. I was present at a gathering of friends, and a great many opinions 
were brought forward there, such as the disposition and studies of each suggested. Our discourse was 
chiefly, however, on the department of rhetoric which treats of proper arrangement. I speak to one 
familiar with the subject, for you were not long ago a teacher of these things. Upon this followed a 
discussion regarding “invention” in rhetoric, its nature, what boldness it requires, how great the labour 
involved in methodical arrangement, what is the charm of metaphors, and the beauty of illustrations, and 
the power of applying epithets suitable to the character and nature of the subject in hand. Others extolled 
with partiality the poet’s art. This part also of eloquence is not left unnoticed or unhonoured by you. We 
may appropriately apply to you that line of the poet: “The ivy is intertwined with the laurels which reward 
your victory.” We spoke, accordingly, of the embellishments which skilful arrangement adds to a poem, of 
the beauty of metaphors, and of the sublimity of well-chosen comparisons; then we spoke of smooth and 
flowing versification, and, if I may use the expression, the harmonious variation of the pauses in the lines. 
The conversation turned next to a subject with which you are very familiar, namely, that philosophy which 
you were wont yourself to cherish after the manner of Aristotle and Isocrates. We asked what had been 
achieved by the philosopher of the Lyceum, by the varied and incessant doubtings of the Academy, by the 
debater of the Porch, by the discoveries of natural philosophers, by the self-indulgence of the Epicureans; 
and what had been the result of their boundless zeal in disputation with each other, and how truth was 


more than ever unknown by them after they assumed that its knowledge was attainable. 


2. While our conversation continues on these topics, one of the large company says: “Who among us is so 
thoroughly acquainted with the wisdom taught by Christianity as to be able to resolve the doubts by which 
I am entangled, and to give firmness to my hesitating acceptance of its teaching by arguments in which 
truth or probability may claim my belief?” We are all dumb with amazement. Then, of his own accord, he 
breaks forth in these words: “I wonder whether the Lord and Ruler of the world did indeed fill the womb 
of a virgin;—did His mother endure the protracted fatigues of ten months, and, being yet a virgin, in due 
season bring forth her child, and continue even after that with her virginity intact?” To this he adds other 
statements: “Within the small body of a crying infant He is concealed whom the universe scarcely can 
contain; He bears the years of childhood, He grows up, He is established in the rigour of manhood; this 
Governor is so long an exile from His own dwelling-place, and the care of the whole world is transferred 
to one body of insignificant dimensions. Moreover, He falls asleep, takes food to support Him, is subject to 
all the sensations of mortal men. Nor did the proofs of so great majesty shine forth with adequate fulness 
of evidence; for the casting out of devils, the curing of the sick, and the restoration of the dead to life are, 
if you consider others who have wrought these wonders, but small works for God to do.” We prevent him 
from continuing such questions, and the meeting having broken up, we referred the matter to the valuable 
decision of experience beyond our own, lest, by too rashly intruding into hidden things, the error, innocent 
thus far, should become blameworthy. 


You have heard, O man worthy of all honour, the confession of our ignorance; you perceive what is 
requested at your hands. Your reputation is interested in our obtaining an answer to these questions. 
Ignorance may, without harm to religion, be tolerated in other priests; but when we come to Bishop 
Augustin, whatever we find unknown to him is no part of the Christian system. May the Supreme God 
protect your venerable Grace, my lord truly holy and justly revered! 


LETTER CXXXVI 


(A.D. 412.) 


To Augustin, My Lord Most Venerable, and Father Singularly Worthy of All Possible Service from Me, I, 
Marcellinus Send Greeting. 


1. The noble Volusianus read to me the letter of your Holiness, and, at my urgent solicitation, he read to 
many more the sentences which had won my admiration, for, like everything else coming from your pen, 
they were worthy of admiration. Breathing as it did a humble spirit, and rich in the grace of divine 
eloquence, it succeeded easily in pleasing the reader. What especially pleased me was your strenuous 
effort to establish and hold up the steps of one who is somewhat hesitating, by counselling him to form a 
good resolution. For I have every day some discussion with the same man, so far as my abilities, or rather 
my lack of talent, may enable me. Moved by the earnest entreaties of his pious mother, I am at pains to 
visit him frequently, and he is so good as to return my visits from time to time. But on receiving this letter 
from your venerable Eminence, though he is kept back from firm faith in the true God by the influence of 
a class of persons who abound in this city, he was so moved, that, as he himself tells me, he was prevented 
only by the fear of undue prolixity in his letter from unfolding to you every possible difficulty in regard to 
the Christian faith. Some things, however, he has very earnestly asked you to explain, expressing himself 
in a polished and accurate style, and with the perspicuity and brilliancy of Roman eloquence, such as you 
will yourself deem worthy of approbation. The question which he has submitted to you is indeed worn 
threadbare in controversy, and the craftiness which, from the same quarter, assails with reproaches the 
Lord’s incarnation is well known. But as I am confident that whatever you write in reply will be of use toa 
very large number, I would approach you with the request, that even in this question you would 
condescend to give a thoroughly guarded answer to their false statement that in His works the Lord 
performed nothing beyond what other men have been able to do. They are accustomed to bring forward 
their Apollonius and Apuleius, and other men who professed magical arts, whose miracles they 
maintained to have been greater than the Lord’s. 


2. The noble Volusianus aforesaid declared also in the presence of a number, that there were many other 
things which might not unreasonably be added to the question which he has sent, were it not that, as I 
have already stated, brevity had been specially studied by him in his letter. Although, however, he forbore 
from writing them, he did not pass them over in silence. For he is wont to say that, even if a reasonable 
account of the Lord’s incarnation were now given to him, it would still be very difficult to give a 
satisfactory reason why this God, who is affirmed to be the God also of the Old Testament, is pleased with 
new sacrifices after having rejected the ancient sacrifices. For he alleges that nothing could be corrected 
but that which is proved to have been previously not rightly done; or that what has once been done rightly 
ought not to be altered in the very least. That which has been rightly done, he said, cannot be changed 
without wrong, especially because the variation might bring upon the Deity the reproach of inconstancy. 
Another objection which he stated was, that the Christian doctrine and preaching were in no way 
consistent with the duties and rights of citizens; because, to quote an instance frequently alleged, among 
its precepts we find, “Recompense to no man evil for evil,” and, “Whosoever shall smite thee on one 
cheek, turn to him the other also; and if any man take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also; and 


whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain;”—all which he affirms to be contrary to the 
duties and rights of citizens. For who would submit to have anything taken from him by an enemy, or 
forbear from retaliating the evils of war upon an invader who ravaged a Roman province? The other 
precepts, as your Eminence understands, are open to similar objections. Volusianus thinks that all these 
difficulties may be added to the question formerly stated, especially because it is manifest (though he is 
silent on this point) that very great calamities have befallen the commonwealth under the government of 
emperors observing, for the most part, the Christian religion. 


3. Wherefore, as your Grace condescends along with me to acknowledge, it is important that all these 
difficulties be met by a full, thorough, and luminous reply (since the welcome answer of your Holiness will 
doubtless be put into many hands); especially because, while this discussion was going on, a distinguished 
lord and proprietor in the region of Hippo was present, who ironically said some flattering things 
concerning your Holiness, and affirmed that he had been by no means satisfied when he inquired into 
these matters himself. 


I, therefore, not unmindful of your promise, but insisting on its fulfilment, beseech you to write, on the 
questions submitted, treatises which will be of incredible service to the Church, especially at the present 
time. 


LETTER CXXXVII 


(A.D. 412.) 


To My Most Excellent Son, the Noble and Justly Distinguished Lord Volusianus, Augustin Sends Greeting 
in the Lord. 


CHAP. I 


1. I have read your letter, containing an abstract of a notable conversation given with praiseworthy 
conciseness. I feel bound to reply to it, and to forbear from alleging any excuse for delay; for it happens 
opportunely that I have a short time of leisure from occupation with the affairs of other persons. I have 
also put off in the meantime dictating to my amanuensis certain things to which I had purposed to devote 
this leisure, for I think it would be a grievous injustice to delay answering questions which I had myself 
exhorted the questioner to propound. For which of us who are administering, as we are able, the grace of 
Christ would wish to see you instructed in Christian doctrine only so far as might suffice to secure to 
yourself salvation—not salvation in this present life, which, as the word of God is careful to remind us, is 
but a vapor appearing for a little while and then vanishing away, but that salvation in order to the 
obtaining and eternal possession of which we are Christians? It seems to us too little that you should 
receive only so much instruction as suffices to your own deliverance. For your gifted mind, and your 
singularly able and lucid power of speaking, ought to be of service to all others around you, against whom, 
whether slowness or perversity be the cause, it is necessary to defend in a competent way the 
dispensation of such abounding grace, which small minds in their arrogance despise, boasting that they 
can do very great things, while in fact they can do nothing to cure or even to curb their own vices. 


2. You ask: “Whether the Lord and Ruler of the world did indeed fill the womb of a virgin? did His mother 
endure the protracted fatigues of ten months, and, being yet a virgin, in due season bring forth her child, 
and continue even after that with her virginity intact? Was He whom the universe is supposed to be 
scarcely able to contain concealed within the small body of a crying infant? did He bear the years of 
childhood, and grow up and become established in the rigour of manhood? Was this Governor so long an 
exile from His own dwelling-place, and was the care of the whole world transferred to a body of such 
insignificant dimensions? Did He sleep, did He take food as nourishment, and was He subject to all the 
sensations of mortal men?” You go on to say that “the proofs of His great majesty do not shine forth with 
any adequate fulness of evidence; for the casting out of devils, the curing of the sick, and the restoration 
of the dead are, if we consider others who have performed these wonders, but small works for God to do.” 
This question, you say, was introduced in a certain meeting of friends by one of the company, but that the 
rest of you prevented him from bringing forward any further questions, and, breaking up the meeting, 
deferred the consideration of the matter till you should have the benefit of experience beyond your own, 
lest, by too rashly intruding into hidden things, the error, innocent thus far, should become blame-worthy. 


3. Thereupon you appeal to me, and request me to observe what is desired from me after this confession 
of your ignorance. You add, that my reputation is concerned in your obtaining an answer to these 
questions, because, though ignorance is tolerated without injury to religion in other priests, when an 
inquiry is addressed to me, who am a bishop, whatever is not known to me must be no part of the 
Christian system. 


I begin, therefore, by requesting you to lay aside the opinion which you have too easily formed concerning 
me, and dismiss those sentiments, though they are gratifying evidences of your goodwill, and believe my 
testimony rather than any other’s regarding myself, if you reciprocate my affection. For such is the depth 
of the Christian Scriptures, that even if I were attempting to study them and nothing else from early 


boyhood to decrepit old age, with the utmost leisure, the most unwearied zeal, and talents greater than I 
have, I would be still daily making progress in discovering their treasures; not that there is so great 
difficulty in coming through them to know the things necessary to salvation, but when any one has 
accepted these truths with the faith that is indispensable as the foundation of a life of piety and 
uprightness, so many things which are veiled under manifold shadows of mystery remain to be inquired 
into by those who are advancing in the study, and so great is the depth of wisdom not only in the words in 
which these have been expressed, but also in the things themselves, that the experience of the oldest, the 
ablest, and the most zealous students of Scripture illustrates what Scripture itself has said: “When a man 
hath done, then he beginneth.” 


CHAP. II 


4. But why say more as to this? I must rather address myself to the question which you propose. In the 
first place, I wish you to understand that the Christian doctrine does not hold that the Godhead was so 
blended with the human nature in which He was born of the virgin that He either relinquished or lost the 
administration of the universe, or transferred it to that body as a small and limited material substance. 
Such an opinion is held only by men who are incapable of conceiving of anything but material substances 
—whether more dense, like water and earth, or more subtle, like air and light; but all alike distinguished 
by this condition, that none of them can be in its entirety everywhere, because, by reason of its many 
parts, it cannot but have one part here, another there, and however great or small the body may be, it 
must occupy some place, and so fill it that in its entirety it is in no one part of the space occupied. And 
hence it is the distinctive property of material bodies that they can be condensed and rarefied, contracted 
and dilated, crushed into small fragments and enlarged to great masses. The nature of the soul is very far 
different from that of the body; and how much more different must be the nature of God, who is the 
Creator of both soul and body! God is not said to fill the world in the same way as water, air, and even 
light occupy space, so that with a greater or smaller part of Himself He occupies a greater or smaller part 
of the world. He is able to be everywhere present in the entirety of His being: He cannot be confined in 
any place: He can come without leaving the place where He was: He can depart without forsaking the 
place to which He had come. 


5. The mind of man wonders at this, and because it cannot comprehend it, refuses, perhaps, to believe it. 
Let it, however, not go on to wonder incredulously at the attributes of the Deity without first wondering in 
like manner at the mysteries within itself; let it, if possible, raise itself for a little above the body, and 
above those things which it is accustomed to perceive by the bodily organs, and let it contemplate what 
that is which uses the body as its instrument. Perhaps it cannot do this, for it requires, as one has said, 
great power of mind to call the mind aside from the senses, and to lead thought away from its wonted 
track. Let the mind, then, examine the bodily senses in this somewhat unusual manner, and with the 
utmost attention. There are five distinct bodily senses, which cannot exist either without the body or 
without the soul; because perception by the senses is possible, on the one hand, only while a man lives, 
and the body receives life from the soul; and on the other hand, only by the instrumentality of the body 
vessels and organs, through which we exercise sight, hearing, and the three other senses. Let the 
reasoning soul concentrate attention upon this subject, and consider the senses of the body not by these 
senses themselves, but by its own intelligence and reason. A man cannot, of course, perceive by these 
senses unless he lives; but up to the time when soul and body are separated by death, he lives in the body. 
How, then, does his soul, which lives nowhere else than in his body, perceive things which are beyond the 
surface of that body? Are not the stars in heaven very remote from his body? and yet does he not see the 
sun yonder? and is not seeing an exercise of the bodily senses—nay, is it not the noblest of them all? What, 
then? Does he live in heaven as well as in his body, because he perceives by one of his senses what is in 
heaven, and perception by sense cannot be in a place where there is no life of the person perceiving? Or 
does he perceive even where he is not living—because while he lives only in his own body, his perceptive 
sense is active also in those places which, outside of his body and remote from it, contain the objects with 
which he is in contact by sight? Do you see how great a mystery there is even in a sense so open to our 
observation as that which we call sight? Consider hearing also, and say whether the soul diffuses itself in 
some way abroad beyond the body. For how do we say, “Some one knocks at the door,” unless we exercise 
the sense of hearing at the place where the knock is sounding? In this case also, therefore, we live beyond 
the limits of our bodies. Or can we perceive by sense in a place in which we are not living? But we know 
that sense cannot be in exercise where life is not. 


6. The other three senses are exercised through immediate contact with their own organs. Perhaps this 
may be reasonably disputed in regard to the sense of smell; but there is no controversy as to the senses of 
taste and touch, that we perceive nowhere else than by contact with our bodily organism the things which 
we taste and touch. Let these three senses, therefore, be set aside from present consideration. The senses 
of sight and hearing present to us a wonderful question, requiring us to explain either how the soul can 
perceive by these senses in a place where it does not live, or how it can live in a place where it is not. For 
it is not anywhere but in its own body, and yet it perceives by these senses in places beyond that body. For 
in whatever place the soul sees anything, in that place it is exercising the faculty of perception, because 
seeing is an act of perception; and in whatever place the soul hears anything, in that place it is exercising 
the faculty of perception, because hearing is an act of perception. Wherefore the soul is either living in 
that place where it sees or hears, and consequently is itself in that place, or it exercises perception in a 
place where it is not living, or it is living in a place and yet at the same moment is not there. All these 
things are astonishing; not one of them can be stated without seeming absurdity; and we are speaking 
only of senses which are mortal. What, then, is the soul itself which is beyond the bodily senses, that is to 
say, which resides in the understanding whereby it considers these mysteries? For it is not by means of 
the senses that it forms a judgment concerning the senses themselves. And do we suppose that something 
incredible is told us regarding the omnipotence of God, when it is affirmed that the Word of God, by whom 
all things were made, did so assume a body from the Virgin, and manifest Himself with mortal senses, as 
neither to destroy His own immortality, nor to change His eternity, nor to diminish His power, nor to 


relinquish the government of the world, nor to withdraw from the bosom of the Father, that is, from the 
secret place where He is with Him and in Him? 


7. Understand the nature of the Word of God, by whom all things were made, to be such that you cannot 
think of any part of the Word as passing, and, from being future, becoming past. He remains as He is, and 
He is everywhere in His entirety. He comes when He is manifested, and departs when He is concealed. 
But whether concealed or manifested, He is present with us as light is present to the eyes both of the 
seeing and of the blind; but it is felt to be present by the man who sees, and absent by him who is blind. In 
like manner, the sound of the voice is near alike to the hearing and to the deaf, but it makes its presence 
known to the former and is hidden from the latter. But what is more wonderful than what happens in 
connection with the sound of our voices and our words, a thing, for-sooth, which passes away in a 
moment? For when we speak, there is no place for even the next syllable till after the preceding one has 
ceased to sound; nevertheless, if one hearer be present, he hears the whole of what we say, and if two 
hearers be present, both hear the same, and to each of them it is the whole; and if a multitude listen in 
silence, they do not break up the sounds like loaves of bread, to be distributed among them individually, 
but all that is uttered is imparted to all and to each in its entirety. Consider this, and say if it is not more 
incredible that the abiding word of God should not accomplish in the universe what the passing word of 
man accomplishes in the ears of listeners, namely, that as the word of man is present in its entirety to 
each and all of the hearers, so the Word of God should be present in the entirety of His being at the same 
moment everywhere. 


8. There is, therefore, no reason to fear in regard to the small body of the Lord in His infancy, lest in it the 
Godhead should seem to have been straitened. For it is not in vast size but in power that God is great: He 
has in His providence given to ants and to bees senses superior to those given to asses and camels; He 
forms the huge proportions of the fig-tree from one of the minutest seeds, although many smaller plants 
spring from much larger seeds; He also has furnished the small pupil of the eye with the power which, by 
one glance, sweeps over almost the half of heaven in a moment; He diffuses the whole fivefold system of 
the nerves over the body from one centre and point in the brain; He dispenses vital motion throughout the 
whole body from the heart, a member comparatively small; and by these and other similar things, He, who 
in small things is great, mysteriously produces that which is great from things which are exceedingly 
little. Such is the greatness of His power that He is conscious of no difficulty in that which is difficult. It 
was this same power which originated, not from without, but from within, the conception of a child in the 
Virgin’s womb: this same power associated with Himself a human soul, and through it also a human body 
—in short, the whole human nature to be elevated by its union with Him—without His being thereby 
lowered in any degree; justly assuming from it the name of humanity, while amply giving to it the name of 
Godhead. The body of the infant Jesus was brought forth from the womb of His mother, still a virgin, by 
the same power which afterwards introduced His body when He was a man through the closed door into 
the upper chamber. Here, if the reason of the event is sought out, it will no longer be a miracle; if an 
example of a precisely similar event is demanded, it will no longer be unique. Let us grant that God can do 
something which we must admit to be beyond our comprehension. In such wonders the whole explanation 
of the work is the power of Him by whom it is wrought. 


CHAP III 


9. The fact that He took rest in sleep, and was nourished by food, and experienced all the feelings of 
humanity, is the evidence to men of the reality of that human nature which He assumed but did not 
destroy. Behold, this was the fact; and yet some heretics, by a perverted admiration and praise of His 
power, have refused altogether to acknowledge the reality of His human nature, in which is the guarantee 
of all that grace by which He saves those who believe in Him, containing deep treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge, and imparting faith to the minds which He raises to the eternal contemplation of 
unchangeable truth. What if the Almighty had created the human nature of Christ not by causing Him to 
be born of a mother, but by some other way, and had presented Him suddenly to the eyes of mankind? 
What if the Lord had not passed through the stages of progress from infancy to manhood, and had taken 
neither food nor sleep? Would not this have confirmed the erroneous impression above referred to, and 
have made it impossible to believe at all that He had taken to Himself true human nature; and, while 
leaving what was marvellous, would eliminate the element of mercy from His actions? But now He has so 
appeared as the Mediator between God and men, that, uniting the two natures in one person, He both 
exalted what was ordinary by what was extraordinary, and tempered what was extraordinary by what was 
ordinary in Himself. 


10. But where in all the varied movements of creation is there any work of God which is not wonderful, 
were it not that through familiarity these wonders have become small in our esteem? Nay, how many 
common things are trodden under foot, which, if examined carefully, awaken our astonishment! Take, for 
example, the propertries of seeds: who can either comprehend or declare the variety of species, the 
vitality, vigour, and secret power by which they from within small compass evolve great things? Now the 
human body and soul which He took to Himself was created without seed by Him who in the natural world 
created originally seeds from no pre-existent seeds. In the body which thus became His, he who, without 
any liability to change in Himself, has woven according to His counsel the vicissitudes of all past 
centuries, became subject to the succession of seasons and the ordinary stages of the life of man. For His 


body, as it began to exist at a point of time, became developed with the lapse of time. But the Word of God, 
who was in the beginning, and to whom the ages of time owe their existence, did not bow to time as 
bringing round the event of His incarnation apart from His consent, but chose the point of time at which 
He freely took our nature to Himself. The human nature was brought into union with the divine; God did 
not withdraw from Himself. 


11. Some resist upon being furnished with an explanation of the manner in which the Godhead was so 
united with a human soul and body as to constitute the one person of Christ, when it was necessary that 
this should be done once in the world’s history, with as much boldness as if they were themselves able to 
furnish an explanation of the manner in which the soul is so united to the body as to constitute the one 
person of man, an event which is occurring every day. For just as the soul is united to the body in one 
person so as to constitute man, in the same way God united to man in one person so as to constitute 
Christ. In the former personality there is a combination of soul and body; in the latter there is a 
combination of the Godhead and man. Let my reader, however, guard against borrowing his idea of the 
combination from the properties of material bodies, by which two fluids when combined are so mixed that 
neither preserves its original character; although even among material bodies there are exceptions, such 
as light, which sustains no change when combined with the atmosphere. In the person of man, therefore, 
there is a combination of soul and body; in the person of Christ there is a combination of the Godhead 
with man; for when the Word of God was united to a soul having a body, He took into union with Himself 
both the soul and the body. The former event takes place daily in the beginning of life in individuals of the 
human race; the latter took place once for the salvation of men. And yet of the two events, the 
combination of two immaterial substances ought to be more easily believed than a combination in which 
the one is immaterial and the other material. For if the soul is not mistaken in regard to its own nature, it 
understands itself to be immaterial. Much more certainly does this attribute belong to the Word of God; 
and consequently the combination of the Word with the human soul is a combination which ought to be 
much more credible than that of soul and body. The latter is realized by us in ourselves; the former we are 
commanded to believe to have been realized in Christ. But if both of them were alike foreign to our 
experience, and we were enjoined to believe that both had taken place, which of the two would we more 
readily believe to have occurred? Would we not admit that two immaterial substances could be more 
easily combined than one immaterial and one material; unless, perhaps, it be unsuitable to use the word 
combination in connection with these things, because of the difference between their nature and that of 
material substances, both in themselves and as known to us? 


12. Wherefore the Word of God, who is also the Son of God, co-eternal with the Father, the Power and the 
Wisdom of God, mightily pervading and harmoniously ordering all things, from the highest limit of the 
intelligent to the lowest limit of the material creation, revealed and concealed, nowhere confined, 
nowhere divided, nowhere distended, but without dimensions, everywhere present in His entirety,—this 
Word of God, I say, took to Himself, in a manner entirely different from that in which He is present to 
other creatures, the soul and body of a man, and made, by the union of Himself therewith, the one person 
Jesus Christ, Mediator between God and men, in His Deity equal with the Father, in His flesh, i.e. in His 
human nature, inferior to the Father,—unchangeably immortal in respect of the divine nature, in which He 
is equal with the Father, and yet changeable and mortal in respect of the infirmity which was His through 
participation with our nature. 


In this Christ there came to men, at the time which He knew to be most fitting, and which He had fixed 
before the world began, the instruction and the help necessary to the obtaining of eternal salvation. 
Instruction came by Him, because those truths which had been, for men’s advantage, spoken before that 
time on earth not only by the holy prophets, all whose words were true, but also by philosophers and even 
poets and authors in every department of literature (for beyond question they mixed much truth with what 
was false), might by the actual presentation of His authority in human nature be confirmed as true for the 
sake of those who could not perceive and distinguish them in the light of essential Truth, which Truth 
was, even before He assumed human nature, present to all who were capable of receiving truth. 
Moreover, by the fact of His incarnation, He taught this above all other things for our benefit,—that 
whereas men longing after the Divine Being supposed, from pride rather than piety, that they must 
approach Him not directly, but through heavenly powers which they regarded as gods, and through 
various forbidden rites which were holy but profane,—in which worship devils succeed, through the bond 
which pride forms between mankind and them in taking the place of holy angels,—now men might 
understand that the God whom they were regarding as far removed, and whom they approached not 
directly but through mediating powers, is actually so very near to the pious longings of men after Him, 
that He has condescended to take a human soul and body into such union with Himself that this complete 
man is joined to Him in the same way as the body is joined to the soul in man, excepting that whereas 
both body and soul have a common progressive development, He does not participate in this growth, 
because it implies mutability, a property which God cannot assume. Again, in this Christ the help 
necessary to salvation was brought to men, for without the grace of that faith which is from Him, no one 
can either subdue vicious desires, or be cleansed by pardon from the guilt of any power of sinful desire 
which he may not have wholly vanquished. As to the effects produced by His instruction, is there now 
even an imbecile, however weak, or a silly woman, however low, that does not believe in the immortality 
of the soul and the reality of a life after death? Yet these are truths which, when Pherecydes the Assyrian 
for the first time maintained them in discussion among the Greeks of old, moved Pythagoras of Samos so 


deeply by their novelty, as to make him turn from the exercises of the athlete to the studies of the 
philosopher. But now what Virgil said we all behold: “The balsam of Assyria grows everywhere.” And as to 
the help given through the grace of Christ, in Him truly are the words of the same poet fulfilled: “With 
Thee as our leader, the obliteration of all the traces of our sin which remain shall deliver the earth from 
perpetual alarm.” 


CHAP. IV 


13. “But,” they say, “the proofs of so great majesty did not shine forth with adequate fulness of evidence; 
for the casting out of devils, the healing of the sick, and the restoration of the dead to life are but small 
works for God to do, if the others who have wrought similar wonders be borne in mind.” We ourselves 
admit that the prophets wrought some miracles like those performed by Christ. For among these miracles 
what is more wonderful than the raising of the dead? Yet both Elijah and Elisha did this. As to the miracles 
of magicians, and the question whether they also raised the dead, let those pronounce an opinion who 
strive, not as accusers, but as panegyrists, to prove Apuleius guilty of those charges of practising magical 
arts from which he himself takes abundant pains to defend his reputation. We read that the magicians of 
Egypt, the most skilled in these arts, were vanquished by Moses, the servant of God, when they were 
working wonderfully by impious enchantments, and he, by simply calling upon God in prayer, overthrew 
all their machinations. But this Moses himself and all the other true prophets prophesied concerning the 
Lord Christ, and gave to Him great glory; they predicted that He would come not as One merely equal or 
superior to them in the same power of working miracles, but as One who was truly God the Lord of all, 
and who became man for the benefit of men. He was pleased to do also some miracles, such as they had 
done, to prevent the incongruity of His not doing in person such things as He had done by them. 
Nevertheless, He was to do also some things peculiar to Himself, namely, to be born of a virgin, to rise 
from the dead, to ascend to heaven. I know not what greater things he can look for who thinks these too 
little for God to do. 


14. For I think that such signs of divine power are demanded by these objectors as were not suitable for 
Him to do when wearing the nature of men. The Word was in the beginning, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God, and by Him all things were made. Now, when the Word became flesh, was it 
necessary for Him to create another world, that we might believe Him to be the person by whom the 
world was made? But within this world it would have been impossible to make another greater than itself, 
or equal to it. If, however, He were to make a world inferior to that which now exists, this, too, would be 
considered too small a work to prove His deity. Wherefore, since it was not necessary that He should 
make a new world, He made new things in the world. For that a man should be born of a virgin, and raised 
from the dead to eternal life, and exalted above the heavens, is perchance a work involving a greater 
exertion of power than the creating of a world. Here, probably, objectors may answer that they do not 
believe that these things took place. What, then, can be done for men who despise smaller evidences as 
inadequate, and reject greater evidences as incredible? That life has been restored to the dead is 
believed, because it has been accomplished by others, and is too small a work to prove him who performs 
it to be God: that a true body was created in a virgin, and being raised from death to eternal life, was 
taken up to heaven, is not believed, because no one else has done this, and it is what God alone could do. 
On this principle every man is to accept with equanimity whatever he thinks easy for himself not indeed to 
do, but to conceive, and is to reject as false and fictitious whatever goes beyond that limit. I beseech you, 
do not be like these men. 


15. These topics are elsewhere more amply discussed, and in fundamental questions of doctrine every 
intricate point has been opened up by thorough investigation and debate; but faith gives the 
understanding access to these things, unbelief closes the door. What man might not be moved to faith in 
the doctrine of Christ by such a remarkable chain of events from the beginning, and by the manner in 
which the epochs of the world are linked together, so that our faith in regard to present things is assisted 
by what happened in the past, and the record of earlier and ancient things is attested by later and more 
recent events? One is chosen from among the Chaldeans, a man endowed with most eminent piety and 
faith, that to him may be given divine promises, appointed to be fulfilled in the last times of the world, 
after the lapse of so many centuries; and it is foretold that in his seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed. This man, worshipping the one true God, the Creator of the universe, begets in his old age a son, 
when sterility and advanced years had made his wife give up all expectation of becoming a mother. The 
descendants of this son become a very numerous tribe, being increased in Egypt, to which place they had 
been removed from the East, by Divine Providence multiplying as time went on both the promises given 
and the works wrought on their behalf. From Egypt they come forth a mighty nation, being brought out 
with terrible signs and wonders; and the wicked nations of the promised land being driven out from 
before them, they are brought into it and settled there, and exalted to the position of a kingdom. 
Thereafter, frequently provoking by prevailing sin and idolatrous impieties the true God, who had 
bestowed on them so many benefits, and experiencing alternately the chastisements of calamity and the 
consolations of restored prosperity, the history of the nation is brought down to the incarnation and the 
manifestation of Christ. Predictions that this Christ, being the Word of God, the Son of God, and God 
Himself, was to become incarnate, to die, to rise again, to ascend into heaven, to have multitudes of all 
nations through the power of His name surrendering themselves to Him, and that by Him pardon of sins 


and eternal salvation would be given to all who believe in Him,—these predictions, I say, have been 
published by all the promises given to that nation, by all the prophecies, the institution of the priesthood, 
the sacrifices, the temple, and, in short, by all their sacred mysteries. 


16. Accordingly Christ comes: in His birth, life, words, deeds, sufferings, death, resurrection, ascension, 
all which the prophets had foretold is fulfilled. He sends the Holy Spirit; fills with this Spirit the believers 
when they are assembled in one house, and expecting with prayer and ardent desire this promised gift. 
Being thus filled with the Holy Spirit, they speak immediately in the tongues of all nations, they boldly 
confute errors, they preach the truth that is most profitable for mankind, they exhort men to repent of 
their past blameworthy lives, and promise pardon by the free grace of God. Signs and miracles suitable 
for confirmation follow their preaching of piety and of the true religion. The cruel enmity of unbelief is 
stirred up against them; they bear predicted trials, they hope for promised blessings, and teach that 
which they had been commanded to make known. Few in number at first, they become scattered like seed 
throughout the world; they convert nations with wondrous facility; they grow in number in the midst of 
enemies; they become increased by persecutions; and, under the severity of hardships, instead of being 
straitened, they extend their influence to the utmost boundaries of the earth. From being very ignorant, 
despised, and few, they become enlightened, distinguished, and numerous, men of illustrious talents and 
of polished eloquence; they also bring under the yoke of Christ, and attract to the work of preaching the 
way of holiness and salvation, the marvellous attainments of men remarkable for genius, eloquence, and 
erudition. Amid alternations of adversity and prosperity, they watchfully practise patience and self-control; 
and when the world’s day is drawing near its close, and the approaching consummation is heralded by the 
calamities which exhaust its energies, they, seeing in this the fulfilment of prophecy, only expect with 
increased. confidence the everlasting blessedness of the heavenly city. Moreover, amidst all these 
changes, the unbelief of the heathen nations continues to rage against the Church of Christ; she gains the 
victory by patient endurance, and by the maintenance of unshaken faith in the face of the cruelties of her 
adversaries. The sacrifice of Him in whom the truth, long veiled under mystic promises, is revealed, 
having been offered, those sacrifices by which it was prefigured are finally abolished by the utter 
destruction of the Jewish temple. The Jewish nation, itself rejected because of unbelief, being now rooted 
out from its own land, is dispersed to every region of the world, in order that it may carry everywhere the 
Holy Scriptures, and that in this way our adversaries themselves may bring before mankind the testimony 
furnished by the prophecies concerning Christ and His Church, thus precluding the possibility of the 
supposition that these predictions were forged by us to suit the time; in which prophecies, also, the 
unbelief of these very Jews is foretold. The temples, images, and impious worship of the heathen divinities 
are overthrown gradually and in succession, according to the prophetic intimations. Heresies bud forth 
against the name of Christ, though veiling themselves under His name, as had been foretold, by which the 
doctrine of the holy religion is tested and developed. All these things are now seen to be accomplished, in 
exact fulfilment of the predictions which we read in Scripture; and from these important and numerous 
instances of fulfilled prophecy, the fulfilment of the predictions which remain is confidently expected. 
Where, then, is the mind, having aspirations after eternity, and moved by the shortness of this present life, 
which can resist the clearness and perfection of these evidences of the divine origin of our faith? 


CHAP. V 


17. What discourses or writings of philosophers, what laws of any commonwealth in any land or age, are 
worthy for a moment to be compared with the two commandments on which Christ saith that all the law 
and the prophets hang: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself”? All philosophy is here,—physics, ethics, 
logic: the first, because in God the Creator are all the causes of all existences in nature; the second, 
because a good and honest life is not produced in any other way than by loving, in the manner in which 
they should be loved, the proper objects of our love, namely, God and our neighbour; and the third, 
because God alone is the Truth and the Light of the rational soul. Here also is security for the welfare and 
renown of a commonwealth; for no state is perfectly established and preserved otherwise than on the 
foundation and by the bond of faith and of firm concord, when the highest and truest common good, 
namely, God, is loved by all, and men love each other in Him without dissimulation, because they love one 
another for His sake from whom they cannot disguise the real character of their love. 


18. Consider, moreover, the style in which Sacred Scripture is composed,—how accessible it is to all men, 
though its deeper mysteries are penetrable to very few. The plain truths which it contains it declares in 
the artless language of familiar friendship to the hearts both of the unlearned and of the learned; but even 
the truths which it veils in symbols it does not set forth in stiff and stately sentences, which a mind 
somewhat sluggish and uneducated might shrink from approaching, as a poor man shrinks from the 
presence of the rich; but, by the condescension of its style, it invites all not only to be fed with the truth 
which is plain, but also to be exercised by the truth which is concealed, having both in its simple and in its 
obscure portions the same truth. Lest what is easily understood should beget satiety in the reader, the 
same truth being in another place more obscurely expressed becomes again desired, and, being desired, 
is somehow invested with a new attractiveness, and thus is received with pleasure into the heart. By these 
means wayward minds are corrected, weak minds are nourished, and strong minds are filled with 
pleasure, in such a way as is profitable to all. This doctrine has no enemy but the man who, being in error, 


is ignorant of its incomparable usefulness, or, being spiritually diseased, is averse to its healing power. 


19. You see what a long letter I have written. If, therefore, anything perplexes you, and you regard it of 
sufficient importance to be discussed between us, let not yourself be straitened by keeping within the 
bounds of ordinary letters; for you know as well as any one what long letters the ancients wrote when 
they were treating of any subject which they were not able briefly to explain. And even if the custom of 
authors in other departments of literature had been different, the authority of Christian writers, whose 
example has a worthier claim upon our imitation, might be set before us. Observe, therefore, the length of 
the apostolic epistles, and of the commentaries written on these divine oracles, and do not hesitate either 
to ask many questions if you have many difficulties, or to handle more fully the questions which you 
propound, in order that, in so far as it can be achieved with such abilities as we possess, there may remain 
no cloud of doubt to obscure the light of truth. 


20. For I am aware that your Excellency has to encounter the most determined opposition from certain 
persons, who think, or would have others think, that Christian doctrine is incompatible with the welfare of 
the commonwealth, because they wish to see the commonwealth established not by the stedfast practice 
of virtue, but by granting impunity to vice. But with God the crimes in which many are banded together do 
not pass unavenged, as is often the case with a king, or any other magistrate who is only a man. Moreover, 
His mercy and grace, published to men by Christ, who is Himself man, and imparted to man by the same 
Christ, who is also God and the Son of God, never fail those who live by faith in Him and piously worship 
Him, in adversity patiently and bravely bearing the trials of this life, in prosperity using with self-control 
and with compassion for others the good things of this life; destined to receive, for faithfulness in both 
conditions, an eternal recompense in that divine and heavenly city in which there shall be no longer 
calamity to be painfully endured, nor inordinate desire to be with laborious care controlled, where our 
only work shall be to preserve, without any difficulty and with perfect liberty, our love to God and to our 
neighbour. 


May the infinitely compassionate omnipotence of God preserve you in safety and increase your happiness, 
my noble and distinguished Lord, and my most excellent son. With profound respect, as is due to your 
worth, I salute your pious and most truly venerable mother, whose prayers on your behalf may God hear! 
My pious brother and fellow bishop, Possidius, warmly salutes your Grace. 


LETTER CXXXVIII 
(A.D. 412.) 


To Marcellinus, My Noble and Justly Famous Lord, My Son Most Beloved and Longed For, Augustin Sends 
Greeting in the Lord. 


CHAP. I 


1. In writing to the illustrious and most eloquent Volusianus, whom we both sincerely love, I thought it 
right to confine myself to answering the questions which he thought proper himself to state; but as to the 
questions which you have submitted to me in your letter for discussion and solution, as suggested or 
proposed either by Volusianus himself or by others, it is fitting that such reply to these as I may be able to 
give should be addressed to you. I shall attempt this, not in the manner in which it would require to be 
done in a formal treatise, but in the manner which is suitable to the conversational familiarity of a letter, 
in order that, if you, who know their state of mind by daily discussions, think it expedient, this letter also 
may be read to your friends. But if this communication be not adapted to them, because of their not being 
prepared by the piety of faith to give ear to it, let what you consider adapted to them be in the first place 
prepared between ourselves, and afterwards let what may have been thus prepared be communicated to 
them. For there are many things from which their minds may in the meantime shrink and recoil, which 
they may perhaps by and by be persuaded to accept as true, either by the use of more copious and skilful 
arguments, or by an appeal to authority which, in their opinion, may not without impropriety be resisted. 


2. In your letter you state that some are perplexed by the question, “Why this God, who is proved to be 
the God also of the Old Testament, is pleased with new sacrifices after having rejected the ancient ones. 
For they allege that nothing can be corrected but that which is proved to have been previously not rightly 
done, or that what has once been done rightly ought not to be altered in the very least: that which has 
been rightly done, they say, cannot be changed without wrong.” I quote these words from your letter. 
Were I disposed to give a copious reply to this objection, time would fail me long before I had exhausted 
the instances in which the processes of nature itself and the works of men undergo changes according to 
the circumstances of the time, while, at the same time, there is nothing mutable in the plan or principle by 
which these changes are regulated. Of these I may mention a few, that, stimulated by them, your wakeful 
observation may run, as it were, from them to many more of the same kind. Does not summer follow 
winter, the temperature gradually increasing in warmth? Do not night and day in turn succeed each 
other? How often do our own lives experience changes! Boyhood departing, never to return, gives place to 
youth; manhood, destined itself to continue only for a season, takes in turn the place of youth; and old 
age, closing the term of manhood, is itself closed by death. All these things are changed, but the plan of 


Divine Providence which appoints these successive changes is not changed. I suppose, also, that the 
principles of agriculture are not changed when the farmer appoints a different work to be done in summer 
from that which he had ordered in winter. He who rises in the morning, after resting by night, is not 
supposed to have changed the plan of his life. The schoolmaster gives to the adult different tasks from 
those which he was accustomed to prescribe to the scholar in his boyhoo; his teaching, consistent 
throughout, changes the instruction when the lesson is changed, without itself being changed. 


3. The eminent physician of our own times, Vindicianus, being consulted by an invalid, prescribed for his 
disease what seemed to him a suitable remedy at that time; health was restored by its use. Some years 
afterwards, finding himself troubled again with the same disorder, the patient supposed that the same 
remedy should be applied; but its application made his illness worse. In astonishment, he again returns to 
the physician, and tells him what had happened; whereupon he, being a man of very quick penetration, 
answered: “The reason of your having been harmed by this application is, that I did not order it;” upon 
which all who heard the remark and did not know the man supposed that he was trusting not in the art of 
medicine, but in some forbidden supernatural power. When he was afterwards questioned by some who 
were amazed at his words, he explained what they had not understood, namely, that he would not have 
prescribed the same remedy to the patient at the age which he had now attained. While, therefore, the 
principle and methods of art remain unchanged, the change which, in accordance with them, may be 
made necessary by the difference of times is very great. 


4. To say then, that what has once been done rightly must in no respect whatever be changed, is to affirm 
what is not true. For if the circumstances of time which occasioned anything be changed, true reason in 
almost all cases demands that what had been in the former circumstances rightly done, be now so altered 
that, although they say that it is not rightly done if it be changed, truth, on the contrary, protests that it is 
not rightly done unless it be changed; because, at both times, it will be rightly done if the difference be 
regulated according to the difference in the times. For just as in the cases of different persons it may 
happen that, at the same moment, one man may do with impunity what another man may not, because of 
a difference not in the thing done but in the person who does it, so in the case of one and the same person 
at different times, that which was duty formerly is not duty now, not because the person is different from 
his former self, but because the time at which he does it is different. 


5. The wide range opened up by this question may be seen by any one who is competent and careful to 
observe the contrast between the beautiful and the suitable, examples of which are scattered, we may say, 
throughout the universe. For the beautiful, to which the ugly and deformed is opposed, is estimated and 
praised according to what it is in itself. But the suitable, to which the incongruous is opposed, depends on 
something else to which it is bound, and is estimated not according to what it is in itself, but according to 
that with which it is connected: the contrast, also, between becoming and unbecoming is either the same, 
or at least regarded as the same. Now apply what we have said to the subject in hand. The divine 
institution of sacrifice was suitable in the former dispensation, but is not suitable now. For the change 
suitable to the present age has been enjoined by God, who knows infinitely better than man what is fitting 
for every age, and who is, whether He give or add, abolish or curtail, increase or diminish, the 
unchangeable Governor as He is the unchangeable Creator of mutable things, ordering all events in His 
providence until the beauty of the completed course of time, the component parts of which are the 
dispensations adapted to each successive age, shall be finished, like the grand melody of some ineffably 
wise master of song, and those pass into the eternal immediate contemplation of God who here, though it 
is a time of faith, not of sight, are acceptably worshipping Him. 


6. They are mistaken, moreover, who think that God appoints these ordinances for His own advantage or 
pleasure; and no wonder that, being thus mistaken, they are perplexed, as if it was from a changing mood 
that He ordered one thing to be offered to Him in a former age, and something else now. But this is not 
the case. God enjoins nothing for His own advantage, but for the benefit of those to whom the injunction 
is given. Therefore He is truly Lord, for He does not need His servants, but His servants stand in need of 
Him. In those same Old Testament Scriptures, and in the age in which sacrifices were still being offered 
that are now abrogated, it is said: “I said unto the Lord, Thou art my God, for Thou dost not need my good 
things.” Wherefore God did not stand in need of those sacrifices, nor does He ever need anything; but 
there are certain acts, symbolical of these divine gifts, whereby the soul receives either present grace or 
eternal glory, in the celebration and practice of which, pious exercises, serviceable not to God but to 
ourselves, are performed. 


7. It would, however, take too long to discuss with adequate fulness the differences between the 
symbolical actions of former and present times, which, because of their pertaining to divine things, are 
called sacraments. For as the man is not fickle who does one thing in the morning and another in the 
evening, one thing this month and another in the next, one thing this year and another next year, so there 
is no variableness with God, though in the former period of the world’s history He enjoined one kind of 
offerings, and in the latter period another, therein ordering the symbolical actions pertaining to the 
blessed doctrine of true religion in harmony with the changes of successive epochs without any change in 
Himself. For in order to let those whom these things perplex understand that the change was already in 
the divine counsel, and that, when the new ordinances were appointed, it was not because the old had 
suddenly lost the divine approbation through inconstancy in His will, but that this had been already fixed 


and determined by the wisdom of that God to whom, in reference to much greater changes, these words 
are spoken in Scripture: Thou shalt change them, and they shall be changed; but Thou art the same,”—it 
is necessary to convince them that this exchange of the sacraments of the Old Testament for those of the 
New had been predicted by the voices of the prophets. For thus they will see, if they can see anything, 
that what is new in time is not new in relation to Him who has appointed the times, and who possesses, 
without succession of time, all those things which He assigns according to their variety to the several 
ages. For in the psalm from which I have quoted above the words: “I said unto the Lord, Thou art my God, 
for Thou dost not need my good things,” in proof that God does not need our sacrifices, it is added shortly 
after by the Psalmist in Christ’s name: “I will not gather their assemblies of blood;” that is, for the offering 
of animals from their flocks, for which the Jewish assemblies were wont to be gathered together; and in 
another place he says: “I will take no bullock out of thy house, nor he-goat from thy folds;” and another 
prophet says: “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel, and with the house of Judah: not according to the covenant that I made with their fathers in the 
day when I took them by the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt.” There are, besides these, many 
other testimonies on this subject in which it was foretold that God would do as He has done; but it would 
take too long to mention them. 


8. If it is now established that that which was for one age rightly ordained may be in another age rightly 
changed,—the alteration indicating a change in the work, not in the plan, of Him who makes the change, 
the plan being framed by His reasoning faculty, to which, unconditioned by succession in time, those 
things are simultaneously present which cannot be actually done at the same time because the ages 
succeed each other,—one might perhaps at this point expect to hear from me the causes of the change in 
question. You know how long it would take to discuss these fully. The matter may be stated summarily, but 
sufficiently for a man of shrewd judgment, in these words: It was fitting that Christ’s future coming should 
be foretold by some sacraments, and that after His coming other sacraments should proclaim this; just as 
the difference in the facts has compelled us to change the words used by us in speaking of the advent as 
future or past: to be foretold is one thing, to be proclaimed is another, and to be about to come is one 
thing, to have come is another. 


CHAP. II 


9. Let us now observe in the second place, what follows in your letter. You have added that they said that 
the Christian doctrine and preaching were in no way consistent with the duties and rights of citizens, 
because among its precepts we find: “Recompense to no man evil for evil,” and, “Whosoever shall smite 
thee on one cheek, turn to him the other also; and if any man take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also; and whosoever will compel thee to go a mile with him, go with him twain,”—all which are affirmed to 
be contrary to the duties and rights of citizens; for who would submit to have anything taken from him by 
an enemy, or forbear from retaliating the evils of war upon an invader who ravaged a Roman province? To 
these and similar statements of persons speaking slightingly, or perhaps I should rather say speaking as 
inquirers regarding the truth, I might have given a more elaborate answer, were it not that the persons 
with whom the discussion is carried on are men of liberal education. In addressing such, why should we 
prolong the debate, and not rather begin by inquiring for ourselves how it was possible that the Republic 
of Rome was governed and aggrandized from insignificance and poverty to greatness and opulence by 
men who, when they had suffered wrong, would rather pardon than punish the offender; or how Cicero, 
addressing Caesar, the greatest statesman of his time, said, in praising his character, that he was wont to 
forget nothing but the wrongs which were done to him? For in this Cicero spoke either praise or flattery: 
if he spoke praise, it was because he knew Caesar to be such as he affirmed; if he spoke flattery, he 
showed that the chief magistrate of a commonwealth ought to do such things as he falsely commended in 
Caesar. But what is “not rendering evil for evil,” but refraining from the passion of revenge—in other 
words, choosing, when one has suffered wrong, to pardon rather than to punish the offender, and to forget 
nothing but the wrongs done to us? 


10. When these things are read in their own authors, they are received with loud applause; they are 
regarded as the record and recommendation of virtues in the practice of which the Republic deserved to 
hold sway over so many nations, because its citizens preferred to pardon rather than punish those who 
wronged them. But when the precept, “Render to no man evil for evil,” is read as given by divine 
authority, and when, from the pulpits in our churches, this wholesome counsel is published in the midst of 
our congregations, or, as we might say, in places of instruction open to all, of both sexes and of all ages 
and ranks, our religion is accused as an enemy to the Republic! Yet, were our religion listened to as it 
deserves, it would establish, consecrate, strengthen, and enlarge the commonwealth in a way beyond all 
that Romulus, Numa, Brutus, and all the other men of renown in Roman history achieved. For what is a 
republic but a commonwealth? Therefore its interests are common to all; they are the interests of the 
State. Now what is a State but a multitude of men bound together by some bond of concord? In one of 
their own authors we read: “What was a scattered and unsettled multitude had by concord become in a 
short time a State.” But what exhortations to concord have they ever appointed to be read in their 
temples? So far from this, they were unhappily compelled to devise how they might worship without 
giving offence to any of their gods, who were all at such variance among themselves, that, had their 
worshippers imitated their quarrelling, the State must have fallen to pieces for want of the bond of 


concord, as it soon afterwards began to do through civil wars, when the morals of the people were 
changed and corrupted. 


11. But who, even though he be a stranger to our religion, is so deaf as not to know how many precepts 
enjoining concord, not invented by the discussions of men, but written with the authority of God, are 
continually read in the churches of Christ? For this is the tendency even of those precepts which they are 
much more willing to debate than to follow: “That to him who smites us on one cheek we should offer the 
other to be smitten; to him who would take away our coat we should give our cloak also; and that with him 
who compels us to go one mile we should go twain.” For these things are done only that a wicked man 
may be overcome by kindness, or rather that the evil which is in the wicked man may be overcome by 
good, and that the man may be delivered from the evil—not from any evil that is external and foreign to 
himself, but from that which is within and is his own, under which he suffers loss more severe and fatal 
than could be inflicted by the cruelty of any enemy from without. He, therefore, who is overcoming evil by 
good, submits patiently to the loss of temporal advantages, that he may show how those things, through 
excessive love of which the other is made wicked, deserve to be despised when compared with faith and 
righteousness; in order that so the injurious person may learn from him whom he wronged what is the 
true nature of the things for the sake of which he committed the wrong, and may be won back with sorrow 
for his sin to that concord, than which nothing is more serviceable to the State, being overcome not by the 
strength of one passionately resenting, but by the good-nature of one patiently bearing wrong. For then it 
is rightly done when it seems that it will benefit him for whose sake it is done, by producing in him 
amendment of his ways and concord with others. At all events, it is to be done with this intention, even 
though the result may be different from what was expected, and the man, with a view to whose correction 
and conciliation this healing and salutary medicine, so to speak, was employed, refuses to be corrected 
and reconciled. 


12. Moreover, if we pay attention to the words of the precept, and consider ourselves under bondage to 
the literal interpretation, the right cheek is not to be presented by us if the left has been smitten. 
“Whosoever,” it is said, “shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also;” but the left cheek 
is more liable to be smitten, because it is easier for the right hand of the assailant to smite it than the 
other. But the words are commonly understood as if our Lord had said: If any one has acted injuriously to 
thee in respect of the higher possessions which thou hast, offer to him also the inferior possessions, lest, 
being more concerned about revenge than about forbearance, thou shouldst despise eternal things in 
comparison with temporal things, whereas temporal things ought to be despised in comparison with 
eternal things, as the left is in comparison with the right. This has been always the aim of the holy 
martyrs; for final vengeance is righteously demanded only when there remains no room for amendment, 
namely, in the last great judgment. But meanwhile we must be on our guard, lest, through desire for 
revenge, we lose patience itself,—a virtue which is of more value than all which an enemy can, in spite of 
our resistance, take away from us. For another evangelist, in recording the same precept, makes no 
mention of the right cheek, but names merely the one and the other; so that, while the duty may be 
somewhat more distinctly learned from Matthew’s gospel, he simply commends the same exercise of 
patience. Wherefore a righteous and pious man ought to be prepared to endure with patience injury from 
those whom he desires to make good, so that the number of good men may be increased, instead of 
himself being added, by retaliation of injury, to the number of wicked men. 


13. In fine, that these precepts pertain rather to the inward disposition of the heart than to the actions 
which are done in the sight of men, requiring us, in the inmost heart, to cherish patience along with 
benevolence, but in the outward action to do that which seems most likely to benefit those whose good we 
ought to seek, is manifest from the fact that our Lord Jesus Himself, our perfect example of patience, 
when He was smitten on the face, answered: “If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil, but if not, why 
smitest thou me?” If we look only to the words, He did not in this obey His own precept, for He did not 
present the other side of his face to him who had smitten Him but, on the contrary, prevented him who 
had done the wrong from adding thereto; and yet He had come prepared not only to be smitten on the 
face, but even to be slain upon the cross for those at whose hands He suffered crucifixion, and for whom, 
when hanging on the cross, He prayed, “Father, forgive them, they know not what they do!” In like 
manner, the Apostle Paul seems to have failed to obey the precept of his Lord and Master, when he, being 
smitten on the face as He had been, said to the chief priest: “God shall smite thee, thou whited wall, for 
sittest thou to judge me after the law, and commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law?” And when 
it was said by them that stood near, “Revilest thou God’s high priest?” he took pains sarcastically to 
indicate what his words meant, that those of them who were discerning might understand that now the 
whited wall, i.e. the hypocrisy of the Jewish priesthood, was appointed to be thrown down by the coming 
of Christ; for He said: “I wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest, for it is written, Thou shalt not 
speak evil of the ruler of thy people;” although it is perfectly certain that he who had grown up in that 
nation and had been in that place trained in the law, could not but know that his judge was the chief 
priest, and could not, by professing ignorance on this point, impose upon those to whom he was so well 
known. 


14. These precepts concerning patience ought to be always retained in the habitual discipline of the heart, 
and the benevolence which prevents the recompensing of evil for evil must be always fully cherished in 
the disposition. At the same time, many things must be done in correcting with a certain benevolent 


severity, even against their own wishes, men whose welfare rather than their wishes it is our duty to 
consult and the Christian Scriptures have most unambiguously commended this virtue in a magistrate. 
For in the correction of a son, even with some sternness, there is assuredly no diminution of a father’s 
love; yet, in the correction, that is done which is received with reluctance and pain by one whom it seems 
necessary to heal by pain. And on this principle, if the commonwealth observe the precepts of the 
Christian religion, even its wars themselves will not be carried on without the benevolent design that, 
after the resisting nations have been conquered, provision may be more easily made for enjoying in peace 
the mutual bond of piety and justice. For the person from whom is taken away the freedom which he 
abuses in doing wrong is vanquished with benefit to himself; since nothing is more truly a misfortune than 
that good fortune of offenders, by which pernicious impunity is maintained, and the evil disposition, like 
an enemy within the man, is strengthened. But the perverse and froward hearts of men think human 
affairs are prosperous when men are concerned about magnificent mansions, and indifferent to the ruin of 
souls; when mighty theatres are built up, and the foundations of virtue are undermined; when the 
madness of extravagance is highly esteemed, and works of mercy are scorned; when, out of the wealth 
and affluence of rich men, luxurious provision is made for actors, and the poor are grudged the 
necessaries of life; when that God who, by the public declarations of His doctrine, protests against public 
vice, is blasphemed by impious communities, which demand gods of such character that even those 
theatrical representations which bring disgrace to both body and soul are fitly performed in honour of 
them. If God permit these things to prevail, He is in that permission showing more grievous displeasure: if 
He leave these crimes unpunished, such impunity is a more terrible judgment. When, on the other hand, 
He overthrows the props of vice, and reduces to poverty those lusts which were nursed by plenty, He 
afflicts in mercy. And in mercy, also, if such a thing were possible, even wars might be waged by the good, 
in order that, by bringing under the yoke the unbridled lusts of men, those vices might be abolished which 
ought, under a just government, to be either extirpated or suppressed. 


15. For if the Christian religion condemned wars of every kind, the command given in the gospel to 
soldiers asking counsel as to salvation would rather be to cast away their arms, and withdraw themselves 
wholly from military service; whereas the word spoken to such was, “Do violence to no man, neither 
accuse any falsely, and be content with your wages,”—the command to be content with their wages 
manifestly implying no prohibition to continue in the service. Wherefore, let those who say that the 
doctrine of Christ is incompatible with the State’s well-being, give us an army composed of soldiers such 
as the doctrine of Christ requires them to be; let them give us such subjects, such husbands and wives, 
such parents and children, such masters and servants, such kings, such judges—in fine, even such 
taxpayers and tax-gatherers, as the Christian religion has taught that men should be, and then let them 
dare to say that it is adverse to the State’s well-being; yea, rather, let them no longer hesitate to confess 
that this doctrine, if it were obeyed, would be the salvation of the commonwealth. 


CHAP III 


16. But what am I to answer to the assertion made that many calamities have befallen the Roman Empire 
through some Christian emperors? This sweeping accusation is a calumny. For if they would more clearly 
quote some indisputable facts in support of it from the history of past emperors, I also could mention 
similar, perhaps even greater calamities in the reigns of other emperors who were not Christians; so that 
men may understand that these were either faults in the men, not in their religion, or were due not to the 
emperors themselves, but to others without whom emperors can do nothing. As to the date of the 
commencement of the downfall of the Roman Republic, there is ample evidence; their own literature 
speaks plainly as to this. Long before the name of Christ had shone abroad on the earth, this was said of 
Rome: “O venal city, and doomed to perish speedily, if only it could find a purchaser!” In his book on the 
Catilinarian conspiracy, which was before the coming of Christ, the same most illustrious Roman historian 
declares plainly the time when the army of the Roman people began to be wanton and drunken; to set a 
high value on statues, paintings, and embossed vases; to take these by violence both from individuals and 
from the State; to rob temples and pollute everything, sacred and profane. When, therefore, the avarice 
and grasping violence of the corrupt and abandoned manners of the time spared neither men nor those 
whom they esteemed as gods, the famous honour and safety of the commonwealth began to decline. What 
progress the worst vices made from that time forward, and with how great mischief to the interests of 
mankind the wickedness of the Empire went on, it would take too long to rehearse. Let them hear their 
own Satirist speaking playfully yet truly thus:— 


“Once poor, and therefore chaste, in former times 
Our matrons were; no luxury found room 

In low-roofed houses and bare walls of loam; 
Their hands with labour burdened while ’tis light, 
A frugal sleep supplied the quiet night; 


While, pinched with want, their hunger held them strait, 


When Hannibal was hovering at the gate; 

But wanton now, and lolling at our ease, 

We suffer all the inveterate ills of peace 

And wasteful riot, whose destructive charms 

Revenge the vanquished world of our victorious arms. 
No crime, no lustful postures are unknown, 

Since poverty, our guardian-god, is gone.” 


Why, then, do you expect me to multiply examples of the evils which were brought in by wickedness 
uplifted by prosperity, seeing that among themselves, those who observed events with somewhat closer 
attention discerned that Rome had more reason to regret the departure of its poverty than of its opulence; 
because in its poverty the integrity of its virtue was secured, but through its opulence, dire corruption, 
more terrible than any invader, had taken violent possession not of the walls of the city, but of the mind of 
the State? 


17. Thanks be unto the Lord our God, who has sent unto us unprecedented help in resisting these evils. 
For whither might not men have been carried away by that flood of the appalling wickedness of the 
human race, whom would it have spared, and in what depths would it not have engulfed its victims, had 
not the cross of Christ, resting on such a solid rock of authority (so to speak), been planted too high and 
too strong for the flood to sweep it away? so that by laying hold of its strength we may become stedfast, 
and not be carried off our feet and overwhelmed in the mighty whirlpool of the evil counsels and evil 
impulses of this world. For when the empire was sinking in the vile abyss of utterly depraved manners, 
and of the effete ancient religion, it was signally important that heavenly authority should come to the 
rescue, persuading men to the practice of voluntary poverty, continence, benevolence, justice, and 
concord among themselves, as well as true piety towards God, and all the other bright and sterling virtues 
of life,—not only with a view to the spending of this present life in the most honourable way, nor only with 
a view to secure the most perfect bond of concord in the earthly commonwealth, but also in order to the 
obtaining of eternal salvation, and a place in the divine and celestial republic of a people which shall 
endure for ever—a republic to the citizenship of which faith, hope, and charity admit us; so that, while 
absent from it on our pilgrimage here, we may patiently tolerate, if we cannot correct, those who desire, 
by leaving vices unpunished, to give stability to that republic which the early Romans founded and 
enlarged by their virtues, when, though they had not the true piety towards the true God which could 
bring them, by a religion of saving power, to the commonwealth which is eternal, they did nevertheless 
observe a certain integrity of its own kind, which might suffice for founding, enlarging, and preserving an 
earthly commonwealth. For in the most opulent and illustrious Empire of Rome, God has shown how great 
is the influence of even civil virtues without true religion, in order that it might be understood that, when 
this is added to such virtues, men are made citizens of another commonwealth, of which the king is Truth, 
the law is Love, and the duration is Eternity. 


CHAP. IV 


18. Who can help feeling that there is something simply ridiculous in their attempt to compare with 
Christ, or rather to put in a higher place, Apollonius and Apuleius, and others who were most skilful in 
magical arts? Yet this is to be tolerated with less impatience, because they bring into comparison with 
Him these men rather than their own gods; for Apollonius was, as we must admit, a much worthier 
character than that author and perpetrator of innumerable gross acts of immorality whom they call 
Jupiter. “These legends about our gods,” they reply, “are fables.” Why, then, do they go on praising that 
luxurious, licentious, and manifestly profane prosperity of the Republic, which invented these infamous 
crimes of the gods, and not only left them to reach the ears of men as fables, but also exhibited them to 
the eyes of men in the theatres; in which, more numerous than their deities were the crimes which the 
gods themselves were well pleased to see openly perpetrated in their honour, whereas they should have 
punished their worshippers for even tolerating such spectacles? “But,” they reply, “those are not the gods 
themselves whose worship is celebrated according to the lying invention of such fables.” Who, then, are 
they who are propitiated by the practising in worship of such abominations? Because, forsooth, 
Christianity has exposed the perversity and chicanery of those devils, by whose power also magical arts 
deceive the minds of men, and because it has made this patent to the world, and, having brought out the 
distinction between the holy angels and these malignant adversaries, has warned men to be on their 
guard against them, showing them also how this may be done,—it is called an enemy to the Republic, as if, 
even though temporal prosperity could be secured by their aid, any amount of adversity would not be 
preferable to the prosperity obtained through such means. And yet it pleased God to prevent men from 
being perplexed in this matter; for in the age of the comparative darkness of the Old Testament, in which 
is the covering of the New Testament, He distinguished the first nation which worshiped the true God and 
despised false gods by such remarkable prosperity in this world, that any one may perceive from their 


case that prosperity is not at the disposal of devils, but only of Him whom angels serve and devils fear. 


19. Apuleius (of whom I choose rather to speak, because, as our own countryman, he is better known to us 
Africans), though born in a place of some note, and a man of superior education and great eloquence, 
never succeeded, with all his magical arts, in reaching, I do not say the supreme power, but even any 
subordinate office as a magistrate in the Empire. Does it seem probable that he, as a philosopher, 
voluntarily despised these things, who, being the priest of a province, was so ambitious of greatness that 
he gave spectacles of gladiatorial combats, provided the dresses worn by those who fought with wild 
beasts in the circus, and, in order to get a statue of himself erected in the town of Coea, the birthplace of 
his wife, appealed to law against the opposition made by some of the citizens to the proposal, and then, to 
prevent this from being forgotten by posterity, published the speech delivered by him on that occasion? So 
far, therefore, as concerns worldly prosperity, that magician did his utmost in order to success; whence it 
is manifest that he failed not because he was not wishful, but because he was not able to do more. At the 
same time we admit that he defended himself with brilliant eloquence against some who imputed to him 
the crime of practising magical arts; which makes me wonder at his panegyrists, who, in affirming that by 
these arts he wrought some miracles, attempt to bring evidence contradicting his own defence of himself 
from the charge. Let them, however, examine whether, indeed, they are bringing true testimony, and he 
was guilty of pleading what he knew to be false. Those who pursue magical arts only with a view to 
worldly prosperity or from an accursed curiosity, and those also who, though innocent of such arts, 
nevertheless praise them with a dangerous admiration, I would exhort to give heed, if they be wise, and to 
observe how, without any such arts, the position of a shepherd was exchanged for the dignity of the kingly 
office by David, of whom Scripture has faithfully recorded both the sinful and the meritorious actions, in 
order that we might know both how to avoid offending God, and how, when He has been offended, His 
wrath may be appeased. 


20. As to those miracles, however, which are performed in order to excite the wonder of men, they do 
greatly err who compare heathen magicians with the holy prophets, who completely eclipse them by the 
fame of their great miracles. How much more do they err if they compare them with Christ, of whom the 
prophets, so incomparably superior to magicians of every name, foretold that He would come both in the 
human nature, which he took in being born of the Virgin, and in the divine nature, in which He is never 
separated from the Father! 


I see that I have written a very long letter, and yet have not said all concerning Christ which might meet 
the case either of those who from sluggishness of intellect are unable to comprehend divine things, or of 
those who, though endowed with acuteness, are kept back from discerning truth through their love of 
contradiction and the prepossession of their minds in favour of long-cherished error. Howbeit, take note of 
anything which influences them against our doctrine, and write to me again, so that, if the Lord help us, 
we may, by letters or by treatises, furnish an answer to all their objections. May you, by the grace and 
mercy of the Lord, be happy in Him, my noble and justly distinguished lord, my son dearly beloved and 
longed for! 


LETTER CXXXIx 


(A.D. 412.) 


To Marcellinus, My Lord Justly Distinguished, My Son Very Much Beloved and Longed for, Augustin Sends 
Greeting in the Lord. 


1. The Acts which your Excellency promised to send I am eagerly expecting, and I am longing to have 
them read as soon as possible in the church at Hippo, and also, if it can be done, in all the churches 
established within the diocese, that all may hear and become thoroughly familiar with the men who have 
confessed their crimes, not because the fear of God subdued them to repentance, but because the rigour 
of their judges broke through the hardness of their most cruel hearts,—some of them confessing to the 
murder of one presbyter [Restitutus], and the blinding and maiming of another [Innocentius]; others not 
daring to deny that they might have known of these outrages, although they say that they disapproved of 
them, and persisting in the impiety of schism in fellowship with such a multitude of atrocious villains, 
while deserting the peace of the Catholic Church on the pretext of unwillingness to be polluted by other 
men’s crimes; others declaring that they will not forsake the schismatics, even though the certainty of 
Catholic truth and the perversity of the Donatists have been demonstrated to them. The work, which it has 
pleased God to entrust to your diligence, is of great importance. My heart’s desire is, that many similar 
Donatist cases may be tried and decided by you as these have been, and that in this way the crimes and 
the insane obstinacy of these men may be often brought to light; and that the Acts recording these 
proceedings may be published, and brought to the knowledge of all men. 


As to the statement in your Excellency’s letter, that you are uncertain whether you ought to command the 
said Acts to be published in Theoprepia, my reply is, Let this be done, if a large multitude of hearers can 
be gathered there; if this be not the case, some other place of more general resort must be provided; it 
must not, however, be omitted on any account. 


2. As to the punishment of these men, I beseech you to make it something less severe than sentence of 
death, although they have, by their own confession, been guilty of such grievous crimes. I ask this out of a 
regard both for our own consciences and for the testimony thereby given to Catholic clemency. For this is 
the special advantage secured to us by their confession, that the Catholic Church has found an 
opportunity of maintaining and exhibiting forbearance towards her most violent enemies; since in a case 
where such cruelty was practised, any punishment short of death will be seen by all men to proceed from 
great leniency. And although such treatment appears to some of our communion, whose minds are 
agitated by these atrocities, to be less than the crimes deserve, and to have somewhat the aspect of 
weakness and dereliction of duty, nevertheless, when the feelings, which are wont to be immoderately 
excited while such events are recent, have subsided after a time, the kindness shown to the guilty will 
shine with most conspicuous brightness, and men will take much more pleasure in reading these Acts and 
showing them to others, my lord justly distinguished, and son very much beloved and longed for. 


My holy brother and co-bishop Boniface is on the spot, and I have forwarded by the deacon Peregrinus, 
who travelled along with him, a letter of instructions; accept these as representing me. And whatever may 
seem in your joint opinion to be for the Church’s interest, let it be done with the help of the Lord, who is 
able in the midst of so great evils graciously to succour you. One of their bishops, Macrobius, is at present 
going round in all directions, followed by bands of wretched men and women, and has opened for himself 
the [Donatist] churches which fear, however slight, had moved their owners to close for a time. By the 
presence, however, of one whom I have commended and again heartily commend to your love, namely, 
Spondeus, the deputy of the illustrious Celer, their presumption was indeed somewhat checked; but now, 
since his departure to Carthage, Macrobius has opened the Donatist churches even within his property, 
and is gathering congregations for worship in them. In his company, moreover, is Donatus, a deacon, 
rebaptized by them even when he was a tenant of lands belonging to the Church, who was implicated as a 
ringleader in the outrage [on Innocentius]. When this man is his associate, who can tell what kind of 
followers may be in his retinue? If the sentence on these men is to be pronounced by the Proconsul, or by 
both of you together, and if he perchance insist upon inflicting capital punishment, although he is a 
Christian and, so far as we have had opportunity of observing, not disposed to such severity—if, I say, his 
determination make it necessary, order those letters of mine, which I deemed it my duty to address to you 
severally on this subject, to be brought before you while the trial is still going on; for I am accustomed to 
hear that it is in the power of the judge to mitigate the sentence, and inflict a milder penalty than the law 
prescribes. If, however, notwithstanding these letters from me, he refuse to grant this request, let him at 
least allow that the men be remanded for a time; and we will endeavour to obtain this concession from the 
clemency of the Emperors, so that the sufferings of the martyrs, which ought to shed bright glory on the 
Church, may not be tarnished by the blood of their enemies; for I know that in the case of the clergy in the 
valley of Anaunia, who were slain by the Pagans, and are now honoured as martyrs, the Emperor granted 
readily a petition that the murderers, who had been discovered and imprisoned, might not be visited with 
a capital punishment. 


3. As to the books concerning the baptism of infants, of which I had sent the original manuscript to your 
Excellency, I have forgotten for what reason I received them again from you; unless, perhaps, it was that, 
after examining them, I found them faulty, and wished to make some corrections, which, by reason of 
extraordinary hindrances, I have not yet been able to overtake. I must also confess that the letter 
intended to be addressed to you and added to these books, and which I had begun to dictate when I was 
with you, is still unfinished, little having been added to it since that time. If, however, I could set before 
you a statement of the toil which it is absolutely necessary for me to devote, both by day and by night, to 
other duties, you would deeply sympathize with me, and would be astonished at the amount of business 
not admitting of delay which distracts my mind and hinders me from accomplishing those things to which 
you urge me in entreaties and admonitions, addressed to one most willing to oblige you, and inexpressibly 
grieved that it is beyond his power; for when I obtain a little leisure from the urgent necessary business of 
those men, who so press me into their service that I am neither able to escape them nor at liberty to 
neglect them, there are always subjects to which I must, in dictating to my amanuenses, give the first 
place, because they are so connected with the present hour as not to admit of being postponed. Of such 
things one instance was the abridgement of the proceedings at our Conference, a work involving much 
labour, but necessary, because I saw that no one would attempt the perusal of such a mass of writing; 
another was a letter to the Donatist laity concerning the said Conference, a document which I have just 
completed, after labouring at it for several nights; another was the composition of two long letters, one 
addressed to yourself, my beloved friend, the other to the illustrious Volusianus, which I suppose you both 
have received; another is a book, with which I am occupied at present, addressed to our friend Honoratus, 
in regard to five questions proposed by him in a letter to me, and you see that to him I was unquestionably 
in duty bound to send a prompt reply. For love deals with her sons as a nurse does with children, devoting 
her attention to them not in the order of the love felt for each, but according to the urgency of each case; 
she gives a preference to the weaker, because she desires to impart to them such strength as is possessed 
by the stronger, whom she passes by meanwhile not because of her slighting them, but because her mind 
is at rest in regard to them. Emergencies of this kind, compelling me to employ my amanuenses in writing 
on subjects which prevent me from using their pens in work much more congenial to the ardent desires of 
my heart, can never fail to occur, because I have difficulty in obtaining even a very little leisure, amidst 
the accumulation of business into which, in spite of my own inclinations, I am dragged by other men’s 
wishes or necessities; and what I am to do, I really do not know. 


4. You have heard the burdens, for my deliverance from which I wish you to join your prayers with mine; 
but at the same time I do not wish you to desist from admonishing me, as you do, with such importunity 
and frequency; your words are not without some effect. I commend at the same time to your Excellency a 
church planted in Numidia, on behalf of which, in its present necessities, my holy brother and co-bishop 
Delphinus has been sent by my brethren and co-bishops who share the toils and the dangers of their work 
in that region. I write no more on this matter, because you will hear all from his own lips when he comes 
to you. All other necessary particulars you will find in the letters of instruction, which are sent by me to 
the presbyter either now or by the deacon Peregrinus, so that I need not again repeat them. 


May your heart be ever strong in Christ, my lord justly distinguished, and son very much beloved and 
longed for! 


I commend to your Excellency our son Ruffinus, the Provost of Cirta. 


LETTER CXLIII 
(A.D. 412.) 


To Marcellinus, My Noble Lord, Justly Distinguished, My Son Very Much Beloved, Augustin Sends 
Greeting in the Lord. 


1. Desiring to reply to the letter which I received from you through our holy brother, my co-bishop 
Boniface, I have sought for it, but have not found it. I have recalled to mind, however, that you asked me 
in that letter how the magicians of Pharaoh could, after all the water of Egypt had been turned into blood, 
find any with which to imitate the miracle. There are two ways in which the question is commonly 
answered: either that it was possible for water to have been brought from the sea, or, which is more 
credible, that these plagues were not inflicted on the district in which the children of Israel were; for the 
clear, express statements to this effect in some parts of that scriptural narrative entitle us to assume this 
in places where the statement is omitted. 


2. In your other letter, brought to me by the presbyter Urbanus, a question is proposed, taken from a 
passage not in the Divine Scriptures, but in one of my own books, namely, that which I wrote on Free Will. 
On questions of this kind, however, I do not bestow much labour; because even if the statement objected 
to does not admit of unanswerable vindication, it is mine only; it is not an utterance of that Author whose 
words it is impiety to reject, even when, through our misapprehension of their meaning, the interpretation 
which we put on them deserves to be rejected. I freely confess, accordingly, that I endeavour to be one of 
those who write because they have made some progress, and who, by means of writing, make further 
progress. If, therefore, through inadvertence or want of knowledge, anything has been stated by me which 
may with good reason be condemned, not only by others who are able to discover this, but also by myself 
(for if 1am making progress, I ought, at least after it has been pointed out, to see it), such a mistake is not 
to be regarded with surprise or grief, but rather forgiven, and made the occasion of congratulating me, 
not, of course, on having erred, but on having renounced an error. For there is an extravagant perversity 
in the self-love of the man who desires other men to be in error, that the fact of his having erred may not 
be discovered. How much better and more profitable is it that in the points in which he has erred others 
should not err, so that he may be delivered from his error by their advice, or, if he refuse this, may at least 
have no followers in his error. For, if God permit me, as I desire, to gather together and point out, ina 
work devoted to this express purpose, all the things which most justly displease me in my books, men will 
then see how far I am from being a partial judge in my own case. 


3. As for you, however, who love me warmly, if, in opposing those by whom, whether through malice or 
ignorance or superior intelligence, I am censured, you maintain the position that I have nowhere in my 
writings made a mistake, you labour in a hopeless enterprise—you have undertaken a bad cause, in which, 
even if myself were judge, you must be easily worsted; for it is no pleasure to me that my dearest friends 
should think me to be such as I am not, since assuredly they love not me, but instead of me another under 
my name, if they love not what I am, but what I am not; for in so far as they know me, or believe what is 
true concerning me, I am loved by them; but in so far as they ascribe to me what they do not know to be in 
me, they love another person, such as they suppose me to be. Cicero, the prince of Roman orators, says of 
some one, “He never uttered a word which he would wish to recall.” This commendation, though it seems 
to be the highest possible, is nevertheless more likely to be true of a consummate fool than of a man 
perfectly wise; for it is true of idiots, that the more absurd and foolish they are, and the more their 
opinions diverge from those universally held, the more likely are they to utter no word which they will 
wish to recall; for to regret an evil, or foolish, or ill-timed word is characteristic of a wise man. If, however, 
the words quoted are taken in a good sense, as intended to make us believe that some one was such that, 
by reason of his speaking all things wisely, he never uttered any word which he would wish to recall,—this 
we are, in accordance with sound piety, to believe rather concerning men of God, who spoke as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, than concerning the man whom Cicero commends. For my part, so far am I 
from this excellence, that if I have uttered no word which I would wish to recall, it must be because I 
resemble more the idiot than the wise man. The man whose writings are most worthy of the highest 
authority is he who has uttered no word, I do not say which it would be his desire, but which it would be 


his duty to recall. Let him that has not attained to this occupy the second rank through his humility, since 
he cannot take the first rank through his wisdom. Since he has been unable, with all his care, to exclude 
every expression whose use may be justly regretted, let him acknowledge his regret for anything which, 
as he may now have discovered, ought not to have been said. 


4. Since, therefore, the words spoken by me which I would if I could recall, are not, as my very dear 
friends suppose, few or none, but perhaps even more than my enemies imagine, I am not gratified by such 
commendation as Cicero’s sentence, “He never uttered a word which he would wish to recall,” but I am 
deeply distressed by the saying of Horace, “The word once uttered cannot be recalled.” This is the reason 
why I keep beside me, longer than you wish or patiently bear, the books which I have written on difficult 
and important questions on the book of Genesis and the doctrine of the Trinity, hoping that, if it be 
impossible to avoid having some things which may deservedly be found fault with, the number of these 
may at least be smaller than it might have been, if, through impatient haste, the works had been 
published without due deliberation; for you, as your letters indicate (our holy brother and co-bishop 
Florentius having written me to this effect), are urgent for the publication of these works now, in order 
that they may be defended in my own lifetime by myself, when, perhaps, they may begin to be assailed in 
some particulars, either through the cavilling of enemies or the misapprehensions of friends. You say this 
doubtless because you think there is nothing in them which might with justice be censured, otherwise you 
would not exhort me to publish the books, but rather to revise them more carefully. But I fix my eye rather 
on those who are true judges, sternly impartial, between whom and myself I wish, in the first place, to 
make sure of my ground, so that the only faults coming to be censured by them may be those which it was 
impossible for me to observe, though using the most diligent scrutiny. 


5. Notwithstanding what I have just said, I am prepared to defend the sentence in the third book of my 
treatise on Free Will, in which, discoursing on the rational substance, I have expressed my opinion in 
these words: “The soul, appointed to occupy a body inferior in nature to itself after the entrance of sin, 
governs its own body, not absolutely according to its free will, but only in so far as the laws of the universe 
permit.” I bespeak the particular attention of those who think that I have here fixed and defined, as 
ascertained concerning the human soul, either that it comes by propagation from the parents, or that it 
has, through sins committed in a higher celestial life, incurred the penalty of being shut up in a 
corruptible body. Let them, I say, observe that the words in question have been so carefully weighed by 
me, that while they hold fast what I regard as certain, namely, that after the sin of the first man, all other 
men have been born and continue to be born in that sinful flesh, for the healing of which “the likeness of 
sinful flesh” came in the person of the Lord, they are also so chosen as not to pronounce upon any one of 
those four opinions which I have in the sequel expounded and distinguished—not attempting to establish 
any one of them as preferable to the others, but disposing in the meantime of the matter under discussion, 
and reserving the consideration of these opinions, so that whichever of them may be true, praise should 
unhesitatingly be given to God. 


6. For whether all souls are derived by propagation from the first, or are in the case of each individual 
specially created, or being created apart from the body are sent into it, or introduce themselves into it of 
their own accord, without doubt this creature endowed with reason, namely, the human soul—appointed 
to occupy an inferior, that is, an earthly body—after the entrance of sin, does not govern its own body 
absolutely according to its free will. For I did not say, “after his sin,” or “after he sinned,” but after the 
entrance of sin, that whatever might afterwards, if possible, be determined by reason as to the question 
whether the sin was his own or the sin of the first parent of mankind, it might be perceived that in saying 
that “the soul, appointed, after the entrance of sin, to occupy an inferior body, does not govern its body 
absolutely according to its own free will,” I stated what is true; for “the flesh lusteth against the spirit, 
and in this we groan, being burdened,” and “the corruptible body weighs down the soul,”—in short, who 
can enumerate all the evils arising from the infirmity of the flesh, which shall assuredly cease when “this 
corruptible shall have put on incorruption,” so that “that which is mortal shall be swallowed up of life”? In 
that future condition, therefore, the soul shall govern its spiritual body with absolute freedom of will; but 
in the meantime its freedom is not absolute, but conditioned by the laws of the universe, according to 
which it is fixed, that bodies having experienced birth experience death, and having grown to maturity 
decline in old age. For the soul of the first man did, before the entrance of sin, govern his body with 
perfect freedom of will, although that body was not yet spiritual, but animal; but after the entrance of sin, 
that is, after sin had been committed in that flesh from which sinful flesh was thenceforward to be 
propagated, the reasonable soul is so appointed to occupy an inferior body, that it does not govern its 
body with absolute freedom of will. That infant children, even before they have committed any sin of their 
own, are partakers of sinful flesh, is, in my opinion, proved by their requiring to have it healed in them 
also, by the application in their baptism of the remedy provided in Him who came in the likeness of sinful 
flesh. But even those who do not acquiesce in this view have no just ground for taking offence at the 
sentence quoted from my book; for it is certain, if 1 am not mistaken, that even if the infirmity be the 
consequence not of sin, but of nature, it was at all events only after the entrance of sin that bodies having 
this infirmity began to be produced; for Adam was not created thus, and he did not beget any offspring 
before he sinned. 


7. Let my critics, therefore, seek other passages to censure, not only in my other more hastily published 
works, but also in these books of mine on Free Will. For I by no means deny that they may in this search 


discover opportunities of conferring a benefit on me; for if the books, having passed into so many hands, 
cannot now be corrected, I myself may, being still alive. Those words, however, so carefully selected by me 
to avoid committing myself to any one of the four opinions or theories regarding the soul’s origin, are 
liable to censure only from those who think that my hesitation as to any definite view in a matter so 
obscure is blameworthy; against whom I do not defend myself by saying that I think it right to pronounce 
no opinion whatever on the subject, seeing that I have no doubt either that the soul is immortal—not in 
the same sense in which God is immortal, who alone hath immortality, but in a certain way peculiar to 
itself—or that the soul is a creature and not a part of the substance of the Creator, or as to any other thing 
which I regard as most certain concerning its nature. But seeing that the obscurity of this most 
mysterious subject, the origin of the soul, compels me to do as I have done, let them rather stretch out a 
friendly hand to me, confessing my ignorance, and desiring to know whatever is the truth on the subject; 
and let them, if they can, teach or demonstrate to me what they may either have learned by the exercise 
of sound reason, or have believed on indisputably plain testimony of the divine oracles. For if reason be 
found contradicting the authority of Divine Scriptures, it only deceives by a semblance of truth, however 
acute it be, for its deductions cannot in that case be true. On the other hand, if, against the most manifest 
and reliable testimony of reason, anything be set up claiming to have the authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
he who does this does it through a misapprehension of what he has read, and is setting up against the 
truth not the real meaning of Scripture, which he has failed to discover, but an opinion of his own; he 
alleges not what he has found in the Scriptures, but what he has found in himself as their interpreter. 


8. Let me give an example, to which I solicit your earnest attention. In a passage near the end of 
Ecclesiastes, where the author is speaking of man’s dissolution through death separating the soul from 
the body, it is written, “Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall return unto 
God who gave it.” A statement having the authority on which this one is based is true beyond all dispute, 
and is not intended to deceive any one; yet if any one wishes to put upon it such an interpretation as may 
help him in attempting to support the theory of the propagation of souls, according to which all other 
souls are derived from that one which God gave to the first man, what is there said concerning the body 
under the name of “dust” (for obviously nothing else than body and soul are to be understood by “dust” 
and “spirit” in this passage) seems to favour his view; for he may affirm that the soul is said to return to 
God because of its being derived from the original stock of that soul which God gave to the first man, in 
the same way as the body is said to return to the dust because of its being derived from the original stock 
of that body which was made of dust in the first man and therefore may argue that, from what we know 
perfectly as to the body, we ought to believe what is hidden from our observation as to the soul; for there 
is no difference of opinion as to the original stock of the body, but there is as to the original stock of the 
soul. In the text thus brought forward as a proof, statements are made concerning both, as if the manner 
of the return of each to its original was precisely similar in both,—the body, on the one hand, returning to 
the earth as it was, for thence was it taken when the first man was formed; the soul, on the other hand, 
returning to God, for He gave it when He breathed into the nostrils of the man whom He had formed the 
breath of life, and he became a living soul, so that thenceforward the propagation of each part should go 
on from the corresponding part in the parent. 


9. If, however, the true account of the soul’s origin be, that God gives to each individual man a soul, not 
propagated from that first soul, but created in some other way, the statement that the “spirit returns to 
God who gave it,” is equally consistent with this view. The two other opinions regarding the soul’s origin 
are, then, the only ones which seem to be excluded by this text. For in the first place, as to the opinion 
that every man’s soul is made separately within him at the time of his creation, it is supposed that, if this 
were the case, the soul should have been spoken of as returning, not to God who gave it, but to God who 
made it; for the word “gave” seems to imply that that which could be given had already a separate 
existence. The words “returneth to God” are further insisted upon by some, who say, How could it return 
to a place where it had never been before? Accordingly they maintain that, if the soul is to be believed to 
have never been with God before, the words should have been “it goes,” or “goes on,” or “goes away,” 
rather than it “returns” to God. In like manner, as to the opinion that each soul glides of its own accord 
into its body, it is not easy to explain how this theory is reconcilable with the statement that God gave it. 
The words of this scriptural passage are consequently somewhat adverse to these two opinions, namely, 
the one which supposes each soul to be created in its own body, and the one which supposes each soul to 
introduce itself into its own body spontaneously. But there is no difficulty in showing that the words are 
consistent with either of the other two opinions, namely, that all souls are derived by propagation from the 
one first created, or that, having been created and kept in readiness with God, they are given to each 
body as required. 


10. Nevertheless, even if the theory that each soul is created in its own body may not be wholly excluded 
by this text,—for if its advocates affirm that God is here said to have given the spirit (or the soul) in the 
same way as He is said to have given us eyes, ears, hands, or other such members, which were not made 
elsewhere by Him, and kept in store that He might give them, i.e. add and join them to our bodies, but are 
made by Him in that body to which He is said to have given them,—I do not see what could be said in 
reply, unless, perchance, the opinion could be refuted, either by other passages of Scripture, or by valid 
reasoning. In like manner, those who think that each soul flows of its own accord into its body take the 
words “God gave it” in the sense in which it is said, “He gave them up to uncleanness, through the lusts of 
their own hearts.” Only one word, therefore, remains apparently irreconcilable with the theory that each 


soul is made in its own body, namely, the word “returneth,” in the expression “returneth to God;” for in 
what sense can the soul return to Him with whom it has not formerly been? By this one word alone are the 
supporters of this one of the four opinions embarrassed. And yet I do not think that this opinion ought to 
be held as refuted by this one word, for it may be possible to show that in the ordinary style of scriptural 
language it may be quite correct to use the word “return,” as signifying the spirit created by God returns 
to Him not because of its having been with Him before its union with the body, but because of its having 
received being from His creative power. 


11. I have written these things in order to show that whoever is disposed to maintain and vindicate any 
one of these four theories of the soul’s origin, must bring forward, either from the Scriptures received into 
ecclesiastical authority, passages which do not admit of any other interpretation,—as the statement that 
God made man,—or reasonings founded on premises so obviously true that to call them in question would 
be madness, such as the statement that none but the living are capable of knowledge or of error; for a 
statement like this does not require the authority of Scripture to prove its truth, as if the common sense of 
mankind did not of itself announce its truth with such transparent cogency of reason, that whoever 
contradicts it must be held to be hopelessly mad. If any one is able to produce such arguments in 
discussing the very obscure question of the soul’s origin, let him help me in my ignorance; but if he cannot 
do this, let him forbear from blaming my hesitation on the question. 


12. As to the virginity of the Holy Mary, if what I have written on this subject does not suffice to prove that 
it was possible, we must refuse to believe every record of anything miraculous having taken place in the 
body of any. If, however, the objection to believing this miracle is, that it happened only once, ask the 
friend who is still perplexed by this, whether instances may not be quoted from secular literature of 
events which were, like this one, unique, and which, nevertheless, are believed, not merely as fables are 
believed by the simple, but with that faith with which the history of facts is received—ask him, I beseech 
you, this question. For if he says that nothing of this kind is to be found in these writings, he ought to have 
such instances pointed out to him; if he admits this, the question is decided by his admission. 


LETTER CXLIV 


(A.D. 412.) 


To My Honourable and Justly Esteemed Lords, The Inhabitants of Cirta, of All Ranks, Brethren Dearly 
Beloved and Longed For, Bishop Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. If that which greatly distressed me in your town has now been removed; if the obduracy of hearts which 
resisted most evident and, as we might call it, notorious truth, has by the force of truth been overcome; if 
the sweetness of peace is relished, and the love which tends to unity is the occasion no longer of pain to 
eyes diseased, but of light and vigour to eyes restored to health,—this is God’s work, not ours; on no 
account would I ascribe these results to human efforts, even had such a remarkable conversion of your 
whole community taken place when I was with you, and in connection with my own preaching and 
exhortations. The operation and the success are His who, by His servants, calls men’s attention outwardly 
by the signs of things, and Himself teaches men inwardly by the things themselves. The fact, however, 
that whatever praiseworthy change has been wrought among you is to be ascribed not to us, but to Him 
who alone doeth wonderful works, is no reason for our being more reluctant to be persuaded to visit you. 
For we ought to hasten much more readily to see the works of God than our own works, for we ourselves 
also, if we be of service in any work, owe this not to men but to Him; wherefore the apostle says, “Neither 
is he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth: but God that giveth the increase.” 


2. You allude in your letter to a fact which I also remember from classic literature, that by discoursing on 
the benefits of temperance, Xenocrates suddenly converted Polemo from a dissipated to a sober life, 
though this man was not only habitually intemperate, but was actually intoxicated at the time. Now 
although this was, as you have wisely and truthfully apprehended, a case not of conversion to God, but of 
emancipation from the thraldom of self-indulgence, I would not ascribe even the amount of improvement 
wrought in him to the work of man, but to the work of God. For even in the body, the lowest part of our 
nature, all excellent things, such as beauty, vigour, health, and so on, are the work of God, to whom nature 
owes its creation and perfection; how much more certain, therefore, must it be that no other can impart 
excellent properties to the soul! For what imagination of human folly could be more full of pride and 
ingratitude than the notion that, although God alone can give comeliness to the body, it belongs to man to 
give purity to the soul? It is written in the book of Christian Wisdom, “I perceived that no one can have 
selfrestraint unless God give it to him, and that this is a part of true wisdom to know whose gift it is.” If, 
therefore, Polemo, when he exchanged a life of dissipation for a life of sobriety, had so understood whence 
the gift came, that, renouncing the superstitions of the heathen, he had rendered worship to the Divine 
Giver, he would then have become not only temperate, but truly wise and savingly religious, which would 
have secured to him not merely the practice of virtue in this life, but also the possession of immortality in 
the life to come. How much less, then, should I presume to take to myself the honour of your conversion, 
or of that of your people which you have now reported to me, which, when I was neither speaking to you 
nor even present with you, was accomplished unquestionably by divine power in all in whom it has really 
taken place. This, therefore, know above all things, meditate on this with devout humility. To God, my 


brethren, to God give thanks. Fear Him, that ye may not go backward: love Him, that ye may go forward. 


3. If, however, love of men still keeps some secretly alienated from the flock of Christ, while fear of other 
men constrains them to a feigned reconciliation, I charge all such to consider that before God the 
conscience of man has no covering, and that they can neither impose on Him as a Witness, nor escape 
from Him as a Judge. But if, by reason of anxiety as to their own salvation, anything as to the question of 
the unity of Christ’s flock perplex them, let them make this demand upon themselves,—and it seems to me 
a most just demand,—that in regard to the Catholic Church, i.e. the Church spread abroad over the whole 
world, they believe rather the words of Divine Scripture than the calumnies of human tongues. Moreover, 
with respect to the schism which has arisen among men (who assuredly, whatsoever they may be, do not 
frustrate the promises of God to Abraham, “In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed,”— 
promises believed when brought to their ears as a prophecy, but denied, forsooth, when set before their 
eyes aS an accomplished fact), let them meanwhile ponder this one very brief, but, if I mistake not, 
unanswerable argument: the question out of which the dispute arose either has or has not been tried 
before ecclesiastical tribunals beyond the sea; if it has not been tried before these, then no guilt in this 
matter is chargeable on the whole flock of Christ in the nations beyond the sea, in communion with which 
we rejoice, and therefore their separation from these guiltless communities is an act of impious schism; if, 
on the other hand, the question has been tried before the tribunal of these churches, who does not 
understand and feel, nay, who does not see, that those whose communion is now separated from these 
churches were the party defeated in the trial? Let them therefore choose to whom they should prefer to 
give credence, whether to the ecclesiastical judges who decided the question, or to the complaints of the 
vanquished litigants. Observe wisely how impossible it is for them reasonably to answer this brief and 
most intelligible dilemma; nevertheless, it were easier to turn Polemo from a life of intemperance, than to 
drive them out of the madness of inveterate error. 


Pardon me, my noble and worthy lords, brethren most dearly beloved and longed for, for writing you a 
letter more prolix than agreeable, but fitted, as I think, to benefit rather than to flatter you. As to my 
coming to you, may God fulfil the desire which we both equally cherish! For I cannot express in words, but 
I am sure you will gladly believe, with what fervour of love I burn to see you. 


LETTER CXLV 
(A.D. 412 OR 413.) 


To Anastasius, My Holy and Beloved Lord and Brother, Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. A most satisfactory opportunity of saluting your genuine worth is furnished by our brethren Lupicinus 
and Concordialis, honourable servants of God, from whom, even without my writing, you might learn all 
that is going on among us here. But knowing, as I do, how much you love us in Christ, because of your 
knowing how warmly your love is reciprocated by us in Him, I was sure that it might have disappointed 
you if you had seen them, and could not but know that they had come directly from us, and were most 
intimately united in friendship with us, and yet had received with them no letter from me. Besides this, I 
am owing you a reply, for I am not aware of having written to you since I received your last letter; so great 
are the cares by which I am encumbered and distracted, that I know not whether I have written or not 
before now. 


2. We desire eagerly to know how you are, and whether the Lord has given you some rest, so far as in this 
world He can bestow it; for “if one member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it;” and so it is 
almost always our experience, that when, in the midst of our anxieties, we turn our thoughts to some of 
our brethren placed in a condition of comparative rest, we are in no small measure revived, as if in them 
we ourselves enjoyed a more peaceful and tranquil life. At the same time, when vexatious cares are 
multiplied in this uncertain life, they compel us to long for the everlasting rest. For this world is more 
dangerous to us in pleasant than in painful hours, and is to be guarded against more when it allures us to 
love it than when it warns and constrains us to despise it. For although “all that is in the world” is “the 
lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life,” nevertheless, even in the case of men who 
prefer to these the things which are spiritual, unseen, and eternal, the sweetness of earthly things 
insinuates itself into our affections, and accompanies our steps on the path of duty with its seductive 
allurements. For the violence with which present things acquire sway over our weakness is exactly 
proportioned to the superior value by which future things command our love. And oh that those who have 
learned to observe and bewail this may succeed in overcoming and escaping from this power of terrestrial 
things! Such victory and emancipation cannot, without God’s grace, be achieved by the human will, which 
is by no means to be called free so long as it is subject to prevailing and enslaving lusts; “For of whom a 
man is overcome, of the same is he brought in bondage.” And the Son of God has Himself said, “If the Son 
shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 


3. The law, therefore, by teaching and commanding what cannot be fulfilled without grace, demonstrates 
to man his weakness, in order that the weakness thus proved may resort to the Saviour, by whose healing 
the will may be able to do what in its feebleness it found impossible. So, then, the law brings us to faith, 
faith obtains the Spirit in fuller measure, the Spirit sheds love abroad in us, and love fulfils the law. For 


this reason the law is called a “schoolmaster,” under whose threatenings and severity “whosoever shall 
call upon the name of the Lord shall be delivered.” But how shall they call on Him in whom they have not 
believed?” Wherefore unto them that believe and call on Him the quickening Spirit is given, lest the letter 
without the Spirit should kill them. But by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us, the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts, so that the words of the same apostle, “Love is the fulfilling of the law,” are realized. 
So the law is good to the man who uses it lawfully; and he uses it lawfully who, understanding wherefore 
it was given, betakes himself, under the pressure of its threatenings, to grace, which sets him free. 
Whoever unthankfully despises this grace, by which the ungodly are justified, and trusts in his own 
strength, as if he thereby could fulfil the law, being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about to 
establish his own righteousness, is not submitting himself to the righteousness of God; and thus the law 
becomes to him not a help to pardon, but the bond fastening his guilt to him. Not that the law is evil, but 
because sin worketh death in such persons by that which is good. For by occasion of the commandment he 
sins more grievously who, by the commandment, knows how evil are the sins which he commits. 


4. In vain, however, does any one think himself to have gained the victory over sin, if, through nothing but 
fear of punishment, he refrains from sin; because, although the outward action to which an evil desire 
prompts him is not performed, the evil desire itself within the man is an enemy unsubdued. And who is 
found innocent in God’s sight who is willing to do the sin which is forbidden if you only remove the 
punishment which is feared? And consequently, even in the volition itself, he is guilty of sin who wishes to 
do what is unlawful, but refrains from doing it because it cannot be done with impunity; for, so far as he is 
concerned, he would prefer that there were no righteousness forbidding and punishing sins. And 
assuredly, if he would prefer that there should be no righteousness, who can doubt that he would if he 
could abolish it altogether? How, then, can that man be called righteous who is such an enemy to 
righteousness that, if he had the power, he would abolish its authority, that he might not be subject to its 
threatenings or its penalties? He, then, is an enemy to righteousness who refrains from sin only through 
fear of punishment; but he will become the friend of righteousness if through love of it he sin not, for then 
he will be really afraid to sin. For the man who only fears the flames of hell is afraid not of sinning, but of 
being burned; but the man who hates sin as much as he hates hell is afraid to sin. This is the “fear of the 
Lord,” which “is pure, enduring for ever.” For the fear of punishment has torment, and is not in love; and 
love, when it is perfect, casts it out. 


5. Moreover, every one hates sin just in proportion as he loves righteousness; which he will be enabled to 
do not through the law putting him in fear by the letter of its prohibitions, but by the Spirit healing him by 
grace. Then that is done which the apostle enjoins in the admonition, “I speak after the manner of men 
because of the infirmity of your flesh: for as ye have yielded your members servants to uncleanness and to 
iniquity unto iniquity, even so now yield your members servants to righteousness unto holiness.” For what 
is the force of the conjunctions “as” and “even so,” if it be not this: “As no fear compelled you to sin, but 
the desire for it, and the pleasure taken in sin, even so let not the fear of punishment drive you to a life of 
righteousness; but let the pleasure found in righteousness and the love you bear to it draw you to practise 
it’? And even this is, as it seems to me, a righteousness, so to speak, somewhat mature, but not perfect. 
For he would not have prefaced the admonition with the words, “I speak after the manner of men because 
of the infirmity of your flesh,” had there not been something else that ought to have been said if they had 
been by that time able to bear it. For surely more devoted service is due to righteousness than men are 
wont to yield to sin. For pain of body restrains men, if not from the desire of sin, at least from the 
commission of sinful actions; and we should not easily find any one who would openly commit a sin 
procuring to him an impure and unlawful gratification, if it was certain that the penalty of torture would 
immediately follow the crime. But righteousness ought to be so loved that not even bodily sufferings 
should hinder us from doing its works, but that, even when we are in the hands of cruel enemies, our good 
works should so shine before men that those who are capable of taking pleasure therein may glorify our 
Father who is in heaven. 


6. Hence it comes that that most devoted lover of righteousness exclaims, “Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? 
(As it is written, For Thy sake we are killed all the day long; we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter.) 
Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through Him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Observe how he does not say simply, “Who shall separate us from Christ?” but, 
indicating that by which we cling to Christ, he says, “Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?” We 
cling to Christ, then, by love, not by fear of punishment. Again, after having enumerated those things 
which seem to be sufficiently fierce, but have not sufficient force to effect a separation, he has, in the 
conclusion, called that the love of God which he had previously spoken of as the love of Christ. And what 
is this “love of Christ” but love of righteousness? for it is said of Him that He “is made of God unto us 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption: that, according as it is written, He that 
glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” As, therefore he is superlatively wicked who is not deterred even by 
the penalty of bodily sufferings from the vile works of sordid pleasure, so is he superlatively righteous 
who is not restrained even by the fear of bodily sufferings from the holy works of most glorious love. 


7. This love of God, which must be maintained by unremitting, devout meditation, “is shed abroad in our 


hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given to us,” so that he who glories in it must glory in the Lord. 
Forasmuch, therefore, as we feel ourselves to be poor and destitute of that love by which the law is most 
truly fulfilled, we ought not to expect and demand its riches from our own indigence, but to ask, seek, and 
knock in prayer, that He with whom is “the fountain of life” “may satisfy us abundantly with the fatness of 
His house, and make us drink of the river of His pleasures,” so that, watered and revived by its full flood, 
we may not only escape from being swallowed up by sorrow, but may even “glory in tribulations: knowing 
that tribulation worketh patience; and patience, experience; and experience, hope: and hope maketh not 
ashamed;”—not that we can do this of ourselves, but “because the love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given to us.” 


8. It has been a pleasure to me to Say, at least by a letter, these things which I could not say when you 
were present. I write them, not in reference to yourself, for you do not affect high things, but are 
contented with that which is lowly, but in reference to some who arrogate too much to the human will, 
imagining that, the law being given, the will is of its own strength sufficient to fulfil that law, though not 
assisted by any grace imparted by the Holy Spirit, in addition to instruction in the law; and by their 
reasonings they persuade the wretched and impoverished weakness of man to believe that it is not our 
duty to pray that we may not enter into temptation. Not that they dare openly to say this; but this is, 
whether they acknowledge it or not, an inevitable consequence of their doctrine. For wherefore is it said 
to us, “Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation;” and wherefore was it that, when He was 
teaching us to pray, He prescribed, in accordance with this injunction, the use of the petition “lead us not 
into temptation,” if this be wholly in the power of the will of man, and does not require the help of divine 
grace in order to its accomplishment? 


Why should I say more? Salute the brethren who are with you, and pray for us, that we may be saved with 
that salvation of which it is said, “They that are whole need not a physician, but they that are sick: I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners.” Pray, therefore, for us that we may be righteous,—an attainment 
wholly beyond a man’s reach, unless he know righteousness and be willing to practise it, but one which is 
immediately realized when he is perfectly willing; but this full consent of his will can never be in him 
unless he is healed and assisted by the grace of the Spirit. 


LETTER CXLVI 
(A.D. 413.) 


To Pelagius, My Lord Greatly Beloved, and Brother Greatly Longed For, Augustin Sends Greeting in the 
Lord. 


I thank you very much for your consideration in making me glad by a letter from you, and informing me of 
your welfare. May the Lord recompense you with those blessings by the possession of which you may be 
good for ever, and may live eternally with Him who is eternal, my lord greatly beloved, and brother 
greatly longed for. Although I do not acknowledge that anything in me deserves the eulogies which the 
letter of your Benevolence contains concerning me, nevertheless I cannot but be grateful for the goodwill 
therein manifested towards one so insignificant, while suggesting at the same time that you should rather 
pray for me that I may be made by the Lord such as you suppose me already to be. 


(In another hand) May you enjoy safety and the Lord’s favour, and be mindful of us! 


LETTER CXLVIII 


(A.D. 413.) 


A Letter of Instructions (Commonitorium) to the Holy Brother Fortunatianus. 


CHAP. I 


1. I write this to remind you of the request which I made when I was with you, that you would do me the 
kindness of visiting our brother, whom we mentioned in conversation, in order to ask him to forgive me, if 
he has construed as a harsh and unfriendly attack upon himself any statement made by me in a recent 
letter (which I do not regret having written), affirming that the eyes of this body cannot see God, and 
never shall see Him. I added immediately the reason why I made this statement, namely, to prevent men 
from believing that God Himself is corporeal and visible, as occupying a place determined by size and by 
distance from us (for the eye of this body can see nothing except under these conditions), and to prevent 
men from understanding the expression “face to face” as if God were limited within the members of a 
body. Therefore I do not regret having made this statement, as a protest against our forming such 
unworthy and profane ideas concerning God as to think that He is not everywhere in His totality, but 
susceptible of division, and distributed through localities in space; for such are the only objects cognizable 
through these eyes of ours. 


2. But if, while holding no such opinion as this concerning God, but believing Him to be a Spirit, 


unchangeable, incorporeal, present in His whole Being everywhere, any one thinks that the change on 
this body of ours (when from being a natural body it shall become a spiritual body) will be so great that in 
such a body it will be possible for us to see a spiritual substance not susceptible of division according to 
local distance or dimension, or even confined within the limits of bodily members, but everywhere present 
in its totality, I wish him to instruct me in this matter, if what he has discovered is true; but if in this 
opinion he is mistaken, it is far less objectionable to ascribe to the body something that does not belong to 
it, than to take away from God that which belongs to Him. And even if that opinion be correct, it will not 
contradict my words in that letter; for I said that the eyes of this body shall not see God, meaning that the 
eyes of this body of ours can see nothing but bodies which are separated from them by some interval of 
space, for if there be no interval, even bodies themselves cannot through the eyes be seen by us. 


3. Moreover, if our bodies shall be changed into something so different from what they now are as to have 
eyes by means of which a substance shall be seen which is not diffused through space or confined within 
limits, having one part in one place, another in another, a smaller in a less space, a greater in a larger, but 
in its totality spiritually present everywhere,—these bodies shall be something very different from what 
they are at present, and shall no longer be themselves, and shall be not only freed from mortality, and 
corruption, and weight, but somehow or other shall be changed into the quality of the mind itself, if they 
shall be able to see in a manner which shall be then granted to the mind, but which is meanwhile not 
granted even to the mind itself. For if, when a man’s habits are changed, we say he is not the man he was, 
—if, when our age is changed, we say that the body is not what it was, how much more may we Say that 
the body shall not be the same when it shall have undergone so great a change as not only to have 
immortal life, but also to have power to see Him who is invisible? Wherefore, if they shall thus see God, it 
is not with the eyes of this body that He shall be seen, because in this also it shall not be the same body, 
since it has been changed to so great an extent in capacity and power; and this opinion is, therefore, not 
contrary to the words of my letter. If, however, the body shall be changed only to this extent, that whereas 
now it is mortal, then it shall be immortal, and whereas now it weighs down the soul, then, devoid of 
weight, it shall be most ready for every motion, but unchanged in the faculty of seeing objects which are 
discerned by their dimensions and distances, it will still be utterly impossible for it to see a substance that 
is incorporeal and is in its totality present everywhere. Whether, therefore, the former or the latter 
supposition be correct, in both cases it remains true that the eyes of this body shall not see God; or if they 
are to see Him, they shall not be the eyes of this body, since after so great a change they shall be the eyes 
of a body very different from this. 


4. But if this brother is able to propound anything better on this subject, I am ready to learn either from 
himself or from his instructor. If I were saying this ironically, I would also say that I am prepared to learn 
concerning God that He has a body having members, and is divisible in different localities in space; which 
I do not say, because I am not speaking ironically, and I am perfectly certain that God is not in any respect 
of such a nature; and I wrote that letter to prevent men from believing Him to be such. In that letter, 
being carried away by my zeal to warn against error, and writing more freely because I did not name the 
person whose views I assailed, I was too vehement and not sufficiently guarded, and did not consider as I 
ought to have done the respect which was due by one brother and bishop to the office of another: this I do 
not defend, but blame; this I condemn rather than excuse, and beg that it may be forgiven. I entreat him 
to remember our old friendship, and forget my recent offence. Let him do that which he is displeased with 
me for not having done; let him exhibit in granting pardon the gentleness which I have failed to show in 
writing that letter. I thus ask, through your kindly mediation, what I had resolved to ask of him in person if 
I had had an opportunity. I indeed made an effort to obtain an interview with him (a venerable man, 
worthy of being honoured by us all, writing to request it in my name), but he declined to come, 
suspecting, I suppose, that, as very often happens among men, some plot was prepared against him. Of 
my absolute innocence of such guile, I beg you to do your utmost to assure him, which by seeing him 
personally you can more easily do. State to him with what deep and genuine grief I conversed with you 
about my having hurt his feelings. Let him know how far I am from slighting him, how much in him I fear 
God, and am mindful of our Head in whose body we are brethren. My reason for thinking it better not to 
go to the place in which he resides was, that we might not make ourselves a laughing-stock to those 
without the pale of the Church, thereby bringing grief to our friends and shame to ourselves. All this may 
be satisfactorily arranged through the good offices of your Holiness and Charity; nay, rather, the 
satisfactory issue is in the hands of Him who, by the faith which is His gift, dwells in your heart, whom I 
am confident that our brother does not refuse to honour in you, since he knows Christ experimentally as 
dwelling in himself. 


5. I, at all events, do not know what I could do better in this case than ask pardon from the brother who 
has complained that he was wounded by the harshness of my letter. He will, I hope, do what he knows to 
be enjoined on him by Him who, speaking through the apostle, says: “Forgiving one another, if any man 
have a quarrel against any: even as God in Christ has forgiven you;” “Be ye therefore followers of God, as 
dear children; and walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us.” Walking in this love, let us inquire with 
oneness of heart, and, if possible, with yet greater diligence than hitherto, into the nature of the spiritual 
body which we shall have after our resurrection. “And if in anything we be diversely minded, God shall 
reveal even this unto us,” if we abide in Him. Now he who dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, for “God is 
love,”—whether as the fountain of love in its ineffable essence, or as the fountain whence He freely gives 
it to us by His Spirit. If, then, it can be shown that love can at any time become visible to our bodily eyes, 


then we grant that possibly God shall be so too; but if love never can become visible, much less can He 
who is Himself its Fountain or whatever other figurative name more excellent or more appropriate can be 
employed in speaking of One so great. 


CHAP. II 


6. Some men of great gifts, and very learned in the Holy Scriptures, who have, when an opportunity 
presented itself, done much by their writings to benefit the Church and promote the instruction of 
believers, have said that the invisible God is seen in an invisible manner, that is, by that nature which in 
us also is invisible, namely, a pure mind or heart. The holy Ambrose, when speaking of Christ as the Word, 
says: “Jesus is seen not by the bodily, but by the spiritual eyes;” and shortly after he adds: “The Jews saw 
Him not, for their foolish heart was blinded,” showing in this way how Christ is seen. Also, when he was 
speaking of the Holy Spirit, he introduced the words of the Lord, saying: “I will pray the Father, and He 
shall give you another Comforter, that He may abide with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth; whom the 
world cannot receive, because it seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him;” and adds: “With good reason, 
therefore, did He show Himself in the body, since in the substance of His Godhead He is not seen. We 
have seen the Spirit, but in a bodily form: let us see the Father also; but since we cannot see Him, let us 
hear Him.” A little after he says: “Let us hear the Father, then, for the Father is invisible; but the Son also 
is invisible as regards His Godhead, for no man hath seen God at any time;’ and since the Son is God, He 
is certainly not seen in that in which He is God.” 


7. The holy Jerome also says: “The eye of man cannot see God as He is in His own nature; and this is true 
not of man only; neither angels, nor thrones, nor powers, nor principalities, nor any name which is named 
can see God, for no creature can see its Creator.” By these words this very learned man sufficiently shows 
what his opinion was on this subject in regard not only to the present life, but also to that which is to 
come. For however much the eyes of our body may be changed for the better, they shall only be made 
equal to the eyes of the angels. Here, however, Jerome has affirmed that the nature of the Creator is 
invisible even to the angels, and to every creature without exception in heaven. If, however, a question 
arise on this point, and a doubt is expressed whether we shall not be superior to the angels, the mind of 
the Lord Himself is plain from the words which He uses in speaking of those who shall rise again to the 
kingdom: “They shall be equal unto the angels.” Whence the same holy Jerome thus expresses himself in 
another passage: “Man, therefore, cannot see the face of God but the angels of the least in the Church do 
always behold the face of God. And now we see as in a mirror darkly, in a riddle, but then face to face; 
when from being men we shall advance to the rank of angels, and shall be able to say with the apostle, We 
all, with unveiled face, beholding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord;’ although no creature can see the face of God, 
according to the essential properties of His nature, and He is, in these cases, seen by the mind, since He 
is believed to be invisible.” 


8. In these words of this man of God there are many things deserving our consideration: first, that in 
accordance with the very clear declaration of the Lord, he also is of opinion that we shall then see the face 
of God when we shall have advanced to the rank of angels, that is, shall be made equal to the angels, 
which doubtless shall be at the resurrection of the dead. Next, he has sufficiently explained by the 
testimony of the apostle, that the face is to be understood not of the outward but of the inward man, when 
it is said we shall “see face to face;” for the apostle was speaking of the face of the heart when he used 
the words quoted in this connection by Jerome: “We, with unveiled face, beholding as in a mirror the glory 
of the Lord, are changed into the same image.” If any one doubt this, let him examine the passage again, 
and notice of what the apostle was speaking, namely, of the veil, which remains on the heart of every one 
in reading the Old Testament, until he pass over to Christ, that the veil may be removed. For he there 
says: “We also, with unveiled face, beholding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord,”—which face had not 
been unveiled in the Jews, of whom he says, “the veil is upon their heart,”—in order to show that the face 
unveiled in us when the veil is taken away is the face of the heart. In fine, lest any one, looking on these 
things with too little care and therefore failing to discern their meaning, should believe that God now is or 
shall hereafter be visible either to angels or to men, when they shall have been made equal to the angels, 
he has most plainly expressed his opinion by affirming that “no creature can see the face of God according 
to the essential properties of His nature,” and that “He is, in these cases, seen by the mind, since He is 
believed to be invisible.” From these statements he sufficiently showed that when God has been seen by 
men through the eyes of the body as if He had a body, He has not been seen as to the essential properties 
of his nature, in which He is seen by the mind, since He is believed to be invisible—invisible, that is to say, 
to the bodily perception even of celestial beings, as Jerome had said above, of angels, and powers, and 
principalities. How much more, then, is He invisible to terrestrial beings! 


9. Wherefore, in another place, Jerome says in still plainer terms, it is true not only of the divinity of the 
Father but equally of that of the Son and of that of the Holy Spirit, forming one nature in the Trinity, that 
it cannot be seen by the eyes of the flesh, but by the eyes of the mind, of which the Saviour Himself says: 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” What could be more clear than this statement? For 
if he had merely said that it is impossible for the divinity of the Father, or of the Son, or of the Holy Spirit, 
to be seen by the eyes of the flesh, and had not added the words, “but only by the eyes of the mind,” it 
might perhaps have been said, that when the body shall have become spiritual it can no longer be called 


“flesh;” but by adding the words, “but only by the eyes of the mind,” he has excluded the vision of God 
from every sort of body. Lest, however, any one should suppose that he was speaking only of the present 
state of being, observe that he has subjoined also a testimony of the Lord, quoted with the design of 
defining the eyes of the mind of which he had spoken; in which testimony a promise is given not of 
present, but of future vision: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


10. The very blessed Athanasius, also, Bishop of Alexandria, when contending against the Arians, who 
affirm that the Father alone is invisible, but suppose the Son and the Holy Spirit to be visible, asserted the 
equal invisibility of all the Persons of the Trinity, proving it by testimonies from Holy Scripture, and 
arguing with all his wonted care in controversy, labouring earnestly to convince his opponents that God 
has never been seen, except through His assuming the form of a creature; and that in His essential Deity 
God is invisible, that is, that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are invisible, except in so far as the 
Divine Persons can be known by the mind and the spirit. Gregory, also, a holy Eastern bishop, very plainly 
says that God, by nature invisible, had, on those occasions on which He was seen by the fathers (as by 
Moses, with whom He talked face to face), made it possible for Himself to be seen by assuming the form 
of something material and discernible. Our Ambrose says the same: “That the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, when visible, are seen under forms assumed by choice, not prescribed by the nature of Deity;” 
thus clearing the truth of the saying, “No man hath seen God at any time,” which is the word of the Lord 
Christ Himself, and of that other saying, “Whom no man hath seen, nor can see,” which is the word of the 
apostle, yea, rather, of Christ by His apostle; as well as vindicating the consistency of those passages of 
Scripture in which God is related to have been seen, because He is both invisible in the essential nature of 
His Deity, and able to become visible when He pleases, by assuming such created form as shall seem good 
to Him. 


CHAP III 


11. Moreover, if invisibility is a property of the divine nature, as incorruptibility is, that nature shall 
assuredly not undergo such a change in the future world as to cease to be invisible and become visible; 
because it shall never be possible for it to cease to be incorruptible and become corruptible, for it is in 
both attributes alike immutable. The apostle assuredly declared the excellence of the divine nature when 
he placed these two together, saying, “Now, unto the King of ages, invisible, incorruptible, the only God, 
be honour and glory for ever and ever.” Wherefore I dare not make such a distinction as to say 
incorruptible, indeed, for ever and ever, but invisible—not for ever and ever, but only in this world. At the 
same time, since the testimonies which we are next to quote cannot be false,—”Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God,” and, “We know that, when He shall appear, we shall be like Him; for we 
shall see Him as He is,”—we cannot deny that the sons of God shall see God; but they shall see Him as 
invisible things are seen, in the manner in which He who appeared in the flesh, visible to men, promised 
that He would manifest Himself to men, when, speaking in the presence of the disciples and seen by their 
eyes, He said: “I will love him, and will manifest myself to him.” In what other manner are invisible things 
seen than by the eyes of the mind, concerning which, as the instruments of our vision of God, I have 
shortly before quoted the opinion of Jerome? 


12. Hence, also, the statement of the Bishop of Milan, whom I have quoted before, who says that even in 
the resurrection it is not easy for any but those who have a pure heart to see God, and therefore it is 
written, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” “How many,” he says, “had He already 
enumerated as blessed, and yet to them He had not promised the power of seeing God;” and he adds this 
inference, “If, therefore, the pure in heart shall see God, it is obvious that others shall not see Him;” and 
to prevent our understanding him to refer to those others of whom the Lord had said, “Blessed are the 
poor, blessed are the meek,” he immediately subjoined, “For those that are unworthy shall not see God,” 
intending it to be understood that the unworthy are those who, although they shall rise again, shall not be 
able to see God, since they shall rise to condemnation, because they refused to purify their hearts through 
that true faith which “worketh by love.” For this reason he goes on to say, “Whosoever has been unwilling 
to see God cannot see Him.” Then, since it occurred to him that, in a sense, even all wicked men have a 
desire to see God, he immediately explains that he used the words, “Whosoever has been unwilling to see 
God,” because the fact that the wicked do not desire to purify the heart, by which alone God can be seen, 
shows that they do not desire to see God, and follows up this statement with the words: “God is not seen 
in space, but in the pure heart; nor is He sought out by the eyes of the body; nor is He defined in form by 
our faculty of sight; nor grasped by the touch; His voice does not fall on the ear; nor are His goings 
perceived by the senses.” By these words the blessed Ambrose desired to teach the preparation which 
men ought to make if they wish to see God, viz. to purify the heart by the faith which worketh by love, 
through the gift of the Holy Spirit, from whom we have received the earnest by which we are taught to 
desire that vision. 


CHAP. IV 


13. For as to the members of God which the Scripture frequently mentions, lest any one should suppose 
that we resemble God as to the form and figure of the body, the same Scripture speaks of God as having 
also wings, which we certainly have not. As then, when we hear of the “wings” of God, we understand the 


divine protection, so by the “hands” of God we ought to understand His working,—by His “feet,” His 
presence,—by His “eyes,” His power of seeing and knowing all things,—by His face, that whereby He 
reveals Himself to our knowledge; and I believe that any other such expression used in Scripture is to be 
spiritually understood. In this opinion I am not singular, nor am I the first who has stated it. It is the 
opinion of all who by any spiritual interpretation of such language in Scripture resist those who are called 
Anthropomorphites. Not to occupy too much time by quoting largely from the writings of these men, I 
introduce here one extract from the pious Jerome, in order that our brother may know that, if anything 
moves him to maintain an opposite opinion, he is bound to carry on the debate with those who preceded 
me not less than with myself. 


14. In the exposition which that most learned student of Scripture has given of the psalm in which occur 
the words, “Understand, ye brutish among the people: and ye fools, when will ye be wise? He that planted 
the ear, shall he not hear? or He that formed the eye, doth He not behold?” he says, among other things: 
“This passage furnishes a strong argument against those who are Anthropomorphites, and say that God 
has members such as we have. For example, God is said by them to have eyes, because the eyes of the 
Lord behold all things:’ in the same, literal manner they take the statements that the hand of the Lord 
doeth all things, and that Adam heard the sound of the feet of the Lord walking in the garden,’ and thus 
they ascribe the infirmities of men to the majesty of God. But I affirm that God is all eye, all hand, all foot: 
all eye, because He sees all things; all hand, because He worketh all things; all foot, because He is 
everywhere present. See, therefore, what the Psalmist saith: He that planted the ear, shall He not hear? 
He that formed the eye, doth He not behold?’ He doth not say: He that planted the ear, has He not an ear? 
and He that formed the eye, has He not an eye?’ But what does he say? He that planted the ear, shall He 
not hear? He that formed the eye, doth He not behold?’ The Psalmist has ascribed to God the powers of 
seeing and hearing, but has not assigned members to Him.” 


15. I have thought it my duty to quote all these passages from the writings of both Latin and Greek 
authors who, being in the Catholic Church before our time, have written commentaries on the divine 
oracles, in order that our brother, if he hold any different opinion from theirs, may know that it becomes 
him, laying aside all bitterness of controversy, and preserving or reviving fully the gentleness of brotherly 
love, to investigate with diligent and calm consideration either what he must learn from others, or what 
others must learn from him. For the reasonings of any men whatsoever, even though they be Catholics, 
and of high reputation, are not to be treated by us in the same way as the canonical Scriptures are 
treated. We are at liberty, without doing any violence to the respect which these men deserve, to condemn 
and reject anything in their writings, if perchance we shall find that they have entertained opinions 
differing from that which others or we ourselves have, by the divine help, discovered to be the truth. I 
deal thus with the writings of others, and I wish my intelligent readers to deal thus with mine. In fine, I do 
by the help of the Lord most stedfastly believe, and, in so far as He enables me, I understand what is 
taught in all the statements which I have now quoted from the works of the holy and learned Ambrose, 
Jerome, Athanasius, Gregory, and in any other similar statements in other writers which I have read, but 
have for the sake of brevity forborne from quoting, namely, that God is not a body, that He has not the 
members of the human frame, that He is not divisible through space, and that He is unchangeably 
invisible, and appeared not in His essential nature and substance, but in such visible form as He pleased 
to those to whom he appeared on the occasions on which Scripture records that He was seen by holy 
persons with the eyes of the body. 


CHAP. V 


16. As to the spiritual body which we shall have in the resurrection, how great a change for the better it is 
to undergo,—whether it shall become pure spirit, so that the whole man shall then be a spirit, or shall (as 
I rather think, but do not yet confidently maintain) become a spiritual body in such a way as to be called 
spiritual because of a certain ineffable facility in its movements, but at the same time to retain its material 
substance, which cannot live and feel by itself, but only through the spirit which uses it (for in our present 
state, in like manner, although the body is spoken of as animated [animal], the nature of the animating 
principle is different from that of the body), and whether, if the properties of the body then immortal and 
incorruptible shall remain unchanged, it shall then in some degree aid the spirit to see visible, i.e. 
material things, as at present we are unable to see anything of that kind except through the eyes of the 
body, or our spirit shall then be able, even in its higher state, to know material things without the 
instrumentality of the body (for God Himself does not know these things through bodily senses), on these 
and on many other things which may perplex us in the discussion of this subject, I confess that I have not 
yet read anywhere anything which I would esteem sufficiently established to deserve to be either learned 
or taught by men. 


17. And for this reason, if our brother will bear patiently any degree whatever of hesitation on my part, let 
us in the meantime, because of that which is written, “We shall see Him as He is,” prepare, so far as with 
the help of God Himself we are enabled, hearts purified for that vision. Let us at the same time inquire 
more calmly and carefully concerning the spiritual body, for it may be that God, if He know this to be 
useful to us, may condescend to show us some definite and clear view on the subject, in accordance with 
His written word. For if a more careful investigation shall result in the discovery that the change on the 
body shall be so great that it shall be able to see things that are invisible, such power imparted to the 


body will not, I think, deprive the mind of the power of seeing, and thus give the outward man a vision of 
God which is denied to the inward man; as if, in contradiction of the plain words of Scripture, “that God 
may be all and in all,” God were only beside the man—without him, and not in the man, in his inner being; 
or as if He, who is everywhere present in his entirety, unlimited in space, is so within man that He can be 
seen outside only by the outward man, but cannot be seen inside by the inward man. If such opinions are 
palpably absurd,—for, on the contrary, the saints shall be full of God; they shall not, remaining empty 
within, be surrounded outside by Him; nor shall they, through being blind within, fail to see Him of whom 
they are full, and, having eyes only for that which is outside of themselves, behold Him by whom they 
shall be surrounded,—if, I say, these things are absurd, it remains for us to rest meanwhile certainly 
assured as to the vision of God by the inward man. But if, by some wondrous change, the body shall be 
endowed with this power, another new faculty shall be added; the faculty formerly possessed shall not be 
taken away. 


18. It is better, then, that we affirm that concerning which we have no doubt,—that God shall be seen by 
the inward man, which alone is able, in our present state, to see that love in commendation of which the 
apostle says, “God is love;” the inward man, which alone is able to see “peace and holiness, without which 
no man shall see the Lord.” For no fleshly eye now sees love, peace, and holiness, and such things; yet all 
of them are seen, so far as they can be seen, by the eye of the mind, and the purer it is the more clearly it 
sees; so that we may, without hesitation, believe that we shall see God, whether we succeed or fail in our 
investigations as to the nature of our future body—although, at the same time, we hold it to be certain 
that the body shall rise again, immortal and incorruptible, because on this we have the plainest and 
strongest testimony of Holy Scripture. If, however, our brother affirm now that he has arrived at certain 
knowledge as to that spiritual body, in regard to which I am only inquiring, he will have just cause to be 
displeased with me if I shall refuse to listen calmly to his instructions, provided only that he also listen 
calmly to my questions. Now, however, I entreat you, for Christ’s sake, to obtain his forgiveness for me for 
that harshness in my letter, by which, as I have learned, he was, not without cause, offended; and may 
you, by God’s help, cheer my spirit by your answer. 


LETTER CL 


(A.D. 413.) 


To Proba and Juliana, Ladles Most Worthy of Honour, Daughters Justly Famous and Most Distinguished, 
Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


You have filled our heart with a joy singularly pleasant, because of the love we bear to you, and singularly 
acceptable, because of the promptitude with which the tidings came to us. For while the consecration of 
the daughter of your house to a life of virginity is being published by most busy fame in all places where 
you are known, and that is everywhere, you have outstripped its flight by more sure and reliable 
information in a letter from yourselves, and have made us rejoice in certain knowledge before we had 
time to be questioning the truth of any report concerning an event so blessed and remarkable. Who can 
declare in words, or expound with adequate praises, how incomparably greater is the glory and advantage 
gained by your family in giving to Christ women consecrated to His service, than in giving to the world 
men called to the honours of the consulship? For if it be a great and noble thing to leave the mark of an 
honoured name upon the revolving ages of this world, how much greater and nobler is it to rise above it 
by unsullied chastity both of heart and of body! Let this maiden, therefore, illustrious in her pedigree, yet 
more illustrious in her piety, find greater joy in obtaining, through espousals to her divine Lord, a pre- 
eminent glory in heaven, than she could have had in becoming, through espousal to a human consort, the 
mother of a line of illustrious men. This daughter of the house of Anicius has acted the more 
magnanimous part, in choosing rather to bring a blessing on that noble family by forbearing from 
marriage, than to increase the number of its descendants, preferring to be already, in the purity of her 
body, like unto the angels, rather than to increase by the fruit of her body the number of mortals. For this 
is a richer and more fruitful condition of blessedness, not to have a pregnant womb, but to develop the 
soul’s lofty capacities; not to have the breasts flowing with milk, but to have the heart pure as snow; to 
travail not with the earthly in the pangs of labour, but with the heavenly in persevering prayer. May it be 
yours, my daughters, most worthy of the honour due to your rank, to enjoy in her that which was lacking 
to yourselves; may she be stedfast to the end, abiding in the conjugal union that has no end. May many 
handmaidens follow the example of their mistress; may those who are of humble rank imitate this high- 
born lady, and may those who possess eminence in this uncertain world aspire to that worthier eminence 
which humility has given to her. Let the virgins who covet the glory of the Anician family be ambitious 
rather to emulate its piety; for the former lies beyond their reach, however eagerly they may desire it, but 
the latter shall be at once in their possession if they seek it with full desire. May the right hand of the 
Most High protect you, giving you safety and greater happiness, ladies most worthy of honour, and most 
excellent daughters! In the love of the Lord, and with all becoming respect, we salute the children of your 
Holiness, and above all the one who is above the rest in holiness. We have received with very great 
pleasure the gift sent as a souvenir of her taking the veil. 


LETTER CLI 


(A.D. 413 OR 414.) 


To Caecilianus, My Lord Justly Renowned, and Son Most Worthy of the Honour Due by Me to His Rank, 
Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. The remonstrance which you have addressed to me in your letter is gratifying to me in proportion to 
the love which it manifests. If, therefore, I attempt to clear myself from blame in regard to my silence, the 
thing which I must attempt is to show that you had no just cause for being displeased with me. But since 
nothing gives me greater pleasure than that you condescended to take offence at my silence, which I had 
supposed to be a matter of no moment in the midst of your many cares, I will be pleading against myself if 
I endeavour thus to clear myself from blame. For if you were wrong in being displeased at me for not 
writing to you, this must be because of your having such a poor opinion of me that you are absolutely 
indifferent whether I speak or remain silent. Nay, the displeasure which arises from your being distressed 
by my silence is not displeasure. I therefore feel not so much grief at my withholding, as joy at your 
desiring a communication from me. For it is an honour, not a vexation, to me, that I should have a place in 
the remembrance of an old friend, and a man who is (though you may not say it, yet it is our duty to 
acknowledge it) of such eminent worth and greatness, holding a position in a foreign country, and 
burdened with public responsibilities. Pardon me, then, for expressing my gratitude that you did not 
regard me as a person whose silence it was beneath you to resent. For now I am persuaded, through that 
benevolence which distinguishes you more even than your high rank, that in the midst of your numerous 
and important occupations, not of a private nature, but public, involving the interests of all, a letter from 
me may be esteemed by you not burdensome, but welcome. 


2. For when I had received the letter of the holy father Innocentius, venerable for his eminent merits, 
which was sent to me by the brethren, and which was, by manifest tokens, shown to have been forwarded 
to me from your Excellency, I formed the opinion that the reason why no letter from you accompanied it 
was that, being engrossed with more important affairs, you were unwilling to be embarrassed by the 
trouble of correspondence. For it seemed certainly not unreasonable to expect, that when you 
condescended to send me the writings of a holy man, I should receive along with them some writings of 
your own. I had therefore made up my mind not to trouble you with a letter from me unless it was 
necessary for the purpose of commending to you some one to whom I could not refuse the service of my 
intercession, a favour which it is our custom to grant to all,—a custom which, though involving much 
trouble, is not to be altogether condemned. I accordingly did this recommending to your kindness a friend 
of mine, from whom I have now received a letter, expressing his thanks, to which I add my own, for your 
service. 


3. If, however, I had formed any unfavourable impression concerning you, especially in regard to the 
matter of which, though it was not expressly named, a subtle odour, so to speak, pervaded your whole 
letter, far would it have been from me to write to you any such note in order to ask any favour for myself 
or another. In that case I would either have been silent, waiting for a time when I would have an 
opportunity of seeing you personally; or if I considered it my duty to write on the subject, I would have 
given it the first place in my letter, and would have treated it in such a way as to make it almost 
impossible for you to show displeasure. For when, notwithstanding remonstrances which, under an 
anxiety shared by you with us, we addressed to him,—beseeching him vehemently, but in vain, to forbear 
from piercing our hearts with so great sorrow, and mortally wounding his own conscience by such 
grievous sin,—he perpetrated his impious, savage, and perfidious crime, I left Carthage immediately and 
secretly, for this reason, lest the numerous and influential persons who in terror sought refuge from his 
sword within the church should, imagining that my presence could be of use to them, detain me by their 
passionate weeping and groaning, so that I would be compelled, in order to secure the preservation of 
their bodies, to supplicate a favour from one whom it was impossible for me to rebuke in order to the 
welfare of his soul, with the severity which his crime deserved. As for their personal safety, I knew that 
the walls of the church sufficed for their protection. But for myself [if I remained to intercede with him on 
their behalf], it could only be in circumstances painfully embarrassing, for he would not have tolerated my 
acting towards him as I was bound to do, and I would have been compelled, moreover, to act in a way 
which would have been unbecoming in me. At the same time, I was truly sorry for the misfortune of my 
venerable co-bishop, the ruler of such an important church, who was expected to regard it as his duty, 
even after this man had been guilty of such infamous treachery, to treat him with submissive deference, in 
order that the lives of others might be spared. I confess the reason of my departure: it was that I would 
have been unable to meet with the necessary fortitude so great a calamity. 


4. The same considerations which made me then depart would have been the cause of my remaining silent 
to you, if I believed you to have used your influence with him to avenge such wicked injuries. This is 
believed in regard to you only by those who do not know how, and how frequently, and in what terms, you 
expressed your mind to us, when we were with anxious solicitude doing our utmost to secure that, 
because he was so intimate with you, and you were so constantly visiting him, and so often conversing 
alone with him, he should all the more carefully guard your good name, and save you from being supposed 
to have used no endeavour to prevent him from inflicting that mode of death on persons said to be your 
enemies. This, indeed, is not believed of you by me, nor by my brethren who heard you in conversation, 


and who saw, both in your words and in every gesture, the evidences of your heart’s good-will to those 
who were put to death. But, I beseech you, forgive those by whom it is believed; for they are men, and in 
the minds of men there are such lurking places and such depths that, although all suspicious persons 
deserved to be blamed, they think themselves that they even deserve praise for their prudence. There 
existed reasons for the conduct imputed to you: we knew that you had suffered very grievous injury from 
one of those whom he had suddenly ordered to be arrested. His brother, also, in whose person especially 
he persecuted the Church, was said to have answered you in terms implying as it were some harsh 
accusation. Both were thought to be looked upon by you with suspicion. When they, after being 
summoned, had gone away, you still remained in the place, and were engaged, it was said, in conversation 
of a more private kind than usual with him [Marinas], and then they were suddenly ordered to be 
detained. Men talked much of your friendship with him as not recent, but of long standing. The closeness 
of your intimacy, and the frequency of your private conversations with him, confirmed this report. His 
power was at that time great. The ease with which false accusations could be made against any one was 
notorious. It was not a difficult thing to find some person who would upon the promise of his own safety 
make any statements which he might order to be made. All things at that time made it easy for any man to 
be brought to death without any examination on the part of him who ordered the execution, if even one 
witness brought forward what seemed to be an odious and, at the same time, credible accusation. 


5. Meanwhile, as it was rumored that the power of the Church might deliver them, we were mocked with 
false promises, so that not only with the consent, but, as it seemed, at the urgent desire of Marinus, a 
bishop was sent to the Imperial Court to intercede for them, the promise having been brought to the ear 
of the bishops that, until some pleading should be heard there on behalf of the prisoners, no examination 
of their case would be proceeded with. At last, on the day before they were put to death, your Excellency 
came to us; you gave us encouragement such as you had never before given, that he might grant their 
lives as a favour to you before your departure [for Rome], because you had solemnly and prudently said to 
him that all his condescension in admitting you so constantly to familiar and private conversation would 
bring to you disgrace rather than distinction, and would have the effect, after the death of these men had 
been a subject of conversation and consultation between you, of making every one say that there could be 
no doubt what was to be the issue of these conferences. When you informed us that you had said these 
things to him, you stretched out your hand as you spoke towards the place at which the sacraments of 
believers are celebrated, and while we listened in amazement, you confirmed the statement that you had 
used these words with an oath so solemn, that not only then, but even now after the dreadful and 
unexpected death of the prisoners, it seems to me, recalling to memory your whole demeanour, that it 
would be an aggravated insult if I were to believe any evil concerning you. You said, moreover, that he was 
so moved by these words of yours, that he purposed to give the lives of these men to you as a present, in 
token of friendship, before you set out on your journey. 


6. Wherefore, I solemnly assure your Grace, that when on the following day (the day on which the 
infamous crime thus conceived was consummated) tidings were unexpectedly brought to us that they had 
been led forth from prison to stand before him as their judge, although we were in some alarm, 
nevertheless, after reflecting on what you had said to us on the preceding day, and on the fact that the day 
following was the anniversary of the blessed Cyprian, I supposed that he had even purposely selected a 
day on which he might not only grant your request, but also might aspire, by giving sudden joy to the 
whole Church of Christ, to emulate the virtue of so great a martyr, proving himself truly greater in using 
clemency in sparing life than in possessing power to inflict death. Such were my thoughts, when lo! a 
messenger burst into our presence, from whom, before we could ask him how their trial was being 
conducted, we learned that they had been beheaded. For care had been taken to arrange, as the scene of 
execution, a place immediately adjoining, not appointed for the punishment of criminals, but used for the 
recreation of the citizens, on which spot he had ordered some to be executed a few days previously, with 
the design (as is with good reason believed) of avoiding the odium of applying it to this purpose for the 
first time in the case of these men, whom he hoped to be able to snatch secretly from the Church 
interposing on their behalf, by thus not only ordering their immediate execution, but also ordering it to 
take place on the nearest available spot. He therefore made it sufficiently manifest that he did not fear to 
cause cruel pain to that Mother whose intervention he feared, namely, to the holy Church, among whose 
faithful children, baptized in her bosom, we knew that he himself was reckoned. Therefore, after the issue 
of so great a plot, in which so much care had been used in negotiating with us that we were made, even 
by you also, though unwittingly, almost free from solicitude, and almost sure of their safety on the 
preceding day, who, judging of the circumstances in the way in which ordinary men would judge of them, 
could avoid regarding it as beyond question that by you also words were given to us and life taken from 
them? Pardon, then, as I have said, those who believe these things against you, although we do not believe 
them, O excellent man. 


7. Far be it, however, from my heart and from my practice, however defective in many things, to intercede 
with you for any one, or ask a favour from you for any one, if I believed you to be responsible for this 
monstrous wrong, this villanous cruelty. But I frankly confess to you, that if you continue, even after that 
event, to be on the same footing of intimate friendship with him as you were formerly, you must excuse my 
claiming freedom to be grieved; for by this you would compel us to believe much which we would rather 
disbelieve. It is, however, fitting that, as I do not believe you guilty of the other things laid by some to your 
charge, I should not believe this either. This friend of yours has, in the unexpected triumph of sudden 


accession to power, done violence not less to your reputation than to these men’s lives. Nor is it my design 
in this statement to kindle hatred in your mind; in so doing I would belie my own feelings and profession. 
But I exhort you to a more faithful exercise of love towards him. For the man who so deals with the wicked 
as to make them repent of their evil doings, is one who knows how to be angry with them, and yet consult 
for their good; for as bad companions hinder men’s welfare by compliance, so good friends help them by 
opposition to their evil ways. The same weapon with which, in the proud abuse of power, he took away the 
lives of others, inflicted a much deeper and more serious wound on his own soul; and if he do not remedy 
this by repentance, using wisely the long-suffering of God, he will be compelled to find it out and feel it 
when this life is ended. Often, moreover, God in His wisdom permits the life of good men in this world to 
be taken from them by the wicked, that He may prevent men from believing that to suffer such things is in 
their case a calamity. For what harm can result from the death of the body to men who are destined to die 
some time? Or what do those who fear death accomplish by their care but a short postponement of the 
time at which they die? All the evil to which mortal men are liable comes not from death but from life; and 
if in dying they have the soul sustained by Christian grace, death is to them not the night of darkness in 
which a good life ends, but the dawn in which a better life begins. 


8. The life and conversation of the elder of the two brothers appeared indeed more conformed to this 
world than to Christ, although he also had after his marriage corrected to a great extent the faults of his 
early irreligious years. It may, nevertheless, have been not otherwise than in mercy that our merciful God 
appointed him to be the companion of his brother in death. But as to that younger brother, he lived 
religiously, and was eminent as a Christian both in heart and in practice. The report that he would 
approve himself such when commissioned to serve the Church came before him to Africa, and this good 
report followed him still when he had come. In his conduct, what innocence! in his friendship, what 
constancy! in his study of Christian truth, what zeal! in his religion, what sincerity! in his domestic life, 
what purity! in his official duties, what integrity! What patience be showed to enemies, what affability to 
friends, what humility to the pious, what charity to all men! How great his promptitude in granting, and 
his bashfulness in asking a favour! How genuine his satisfaction in the good deeds, and his sorrow over 
the faults of men! What spotless honour, noble grace, and scrupulous piety shone in him! In rendering 
assistance, how compassionate he was! in forgiving injuries, how generous! in prayer, how confiding! 
When well informed on any subject, with what modesty he was wont to communicate useful knowledge! 
when conscious of ignorance, with what diligence did he endeavour by investigation to overcome the 
disadvantage! How singular was his contempt for the things of time! how ardent his hope and his desires 
in regard to the blessings that are eternal! He would have relinquished all secular business and girded 
himself with the insignia of the Christian warfare, had he not been prevented by his having entered into 
the married state; for he had not begun to desire better things before the time when, being already 
involved in these bonds, it would have been, notwithstanding their inferiority, an unlawful thing for him to 
rend them asunder. 


9. One day when they were confined in prison together, his brother said to him: “If I suffer these things as 
the just punishment of my sins, what ill desert has brought you to the same fate, for we know that your 
life was most strictly and earnestly Christian?” He replied: “Supposing even that your testimony as to my 
life were true, do you think that God is bestowing a small favour upon me in appointing that my sins be 
punished in these sufferings, even though they should end in death, instead of being reserved to meet me 
in the judgment which is to come?” These words might perhaps lead some to suppose that he was 
conscious of some secret immoralities. I shall therefore mention what it pleased the Lord God to appoint 
that I should hear from his lips, and know assuredly, to my own great consolation. Being anxious about 
this very thing, as human nature is liable to fall into such wickedness, I asked him, when I was alone with 
him after he was confined in prison, if there was no sin for which he ought to seek reconciliation with God 
by some more severe and special penance. With characteristic modesty he blushed at the mere mention of 
my suspicion, groundless though it was, but thanked me most warmly for the warning, and with a grave, 
modest smile he seized with both hands my right hand, and said: “I swear by the sacraments which are 
dispensed to me by this hand, that I have neither before nor since my marriage been guilty of immoral 
self-indulgence.” 


10. What evil, then, was brought to him by death? Nay, rather, was it not the occasion of the greatest 
possible good to him, because, in the possession of these gifts, he departed from this life to Christ, in 
whom alone they are really possessed? I would not mention these things in addressing you if I believed 
that you would be offended by my praising him. But assuredly, as I do not believe this, neither do I believe 
that his being put to death was even according to your desire or wish, much less that it was done at your 
request. You, therefore, with a sincerity proportioned to your innocence in this matter, entertain, 
doubtless, along with us, the opinion that the man who put him to death inflicted more cruel wrong on his 
own soul than on the sufferer’s body, when, in despite of us, in despite of his own promises, in despite of 
so many supplications and warnings from you, and finally, in despite of the Church of Christ (and in her of 
Christ Himself), he consummated his base machinations by putting this man to death. Is the high position 
of the one worthy to be compared with the lot of the other, prisoner though he was, when the man of 
power was maddened by anger, while the sufferer in his prison was filled with joy? There is nothing in all 
the dungeons of this world, nay, not even in hell itself, to surpass the dreadful doom of darkness to which 
a villian is consigned by remorse of conscience. Even to yourself, what evil did he do? He did not destroy 
your innocence, although he grievously injured your reputation; which, nevertheless, remains uninjured, 


both in the estimation of those who know you better than we do, and in our estimation, in whose presence 
the anxiety which, like us, you felt for the prevention of such a monstrous crime, was expressed with so 
much visible agitation that we could almost see with our eyes the invisible workings of your heart. 
Whatever harm, therefore, he has done, he has done to himself alone; he has pierced through his own 
soul, his own life, his own conscience; in fine, he has by that blind deed of cruelty destroyed even his own 
good name, a thing which the very worst of men are usually fain to preserve. For to all good men he is 
odious in proportion to his efforts to obtain, or his satisfaction in receiving, the approbation of the wicked. 


11. Could anything prove more clearly that he was not under the necessity which he pretended—alleging 
that he did this evil action as a good man who had no alternative—than the fact that the proceeding was 
disapproved of by the person whose orders he dared to plead as his excuse? The pious deacon by whose 
hand we send this was himself associated with the bishop whom we had sent to intercede for them; let 
him, therefore, relate to your Excellency how it seemed good to the Emperor not even to give a formal 
pardon, lest by this the stigma of a crime should be in some degree attached to them, but a mere notice 
commanding them to be immediately set at liberty from all further annoyance. By a purely gratuitous act 
of cruelty, and under no pressure of necessity (although, perchance, there may have been other causes 
which we suspect, but which it is unnecessary to state in writing), he did outrageously vex the Church,— 
the Church to whose sheltering bosom his brother once, in fear of death, had fled, to be requited for 
protecting his life by finding him active in counselling the perpetration of this crime,—the Church in 
which he himself had once, when under the displeasure of an offended patron, sought an asylum which 
could not be denied to him. If you love this man, show your detestation of his crime; if you do not wish him 
to come into everlasting punishment, shrink with horror from his society. You are bound to take measures 
of this kind, both for your own good name and for his life; for he who loves in this man what God hates, is, 
in truth, hating not only this man but also his own soul. 


12. These things being so, I know your benevolence too well to believe that you were the author of this 
crime, or an accomplice in its commission, or that with malicious cruelty you deceived us: far be such 
conduct from your life and conversation! At the same time, I would not wish your friendship to be of such 
a character as tends to make him, to his own destruction, glory in his crime, and to confirm the suspicions 
naturally cherished by men concerning you; but rather let it be such as to move him to penitence, and to 
penitence corresponding in quality and in measure to the remedy demanded for the healing of such 
dreadful wounds. For the more you are an enemy to his crimes, the more really will you be a friend to the 
man himself. It will be interesting to us to learn, by your Excellency’s reply to this letter, where you were 
on the day on which the crime was committed, how you received the tidings, and what you did thereafter, 
and what you said to him and heard from him when you next saw him; for I have not been able to hear 
anything of you in connection with this affair since my sudden departure on the succeeding day. 


13. As to the remark in your letter that you are now compelled to believe that I refuse to visit Carthage for 
fear lest you should be seen there by me, you rather compel me by these words to state explicitly the 
reasons of my absence. One reason is, that the labour which I am obliged to undergo in that city, and 
which I could not describe without adding as much again to the length of this letter, is more than I am 
able now to bear, since, in addition to my infirmities peculiar to myself, which are known to all my more 
intimate friends, I am burdened with an infirmity common to the human family, namely, the weakness of 
old age. The other reason is, that, in so far as leisure is granted me from the work imperatively demanded 
by the Church, which my office specially binds me to serve, I have resolved to devote the time entirely, if 
the Lord will, to the labour of studies pertaining to ecclesiastical learning; in doing which I think that I 
may, if it please the mercy of God, be of some service even to future generations. 


14. There is, indeed, one thing in you, since you wish to hear the truth, which causes me very great 
distress: it is that, although qualified by age, as well as by life and character, to do otherwise, you still 
prefer to be a catechumen; as if it were not possible for believers, by making progress in Christian faith 
and well-doing, to become so much the more faithful and useful in the administration of public business. 
For surely the promotion of the welfare of men is the one great end of all your great cares and labours. 
And, indeed, if this were not to be the issue of your public services, it would be better for you even to 
sleep both day and night than to sacrifice your rest in order to do work which can contribute nothing to 
the advantage of your fellow-men. Nor do I entertain the slightest doubt that your Excellency... 


(Caetera desunt.) 


LETTER CLVIII 


(A.D. 414.) 


To My Lord Augustin, My Brother Partner in the Sacerdotal Office, Most Sincerely Loved, with Profound 
Respect, and to the Brethren Who are with Him, Evodius and the Brethren Who are with Him Send 
Greeting in the Lord. 


1. I urgently beg you to send the reply due to my last letter. Indeed, I would have preferred first to learn 
what I then asked, and afterwards to put the questions which I now submit to you. Give me your attention 


while I relate an event in which you will kindly take an interest, and which has made me impatient to lose 
no time in acquiring, if possible in this life, the knowledge which I desired. I had a certain youth as a 
clerk, a son of presbyter Armenus of Melonita, whom, by my humble instrumentality, God rescued when 
he was becoming already immersed in secular affairs, for he was employed as a shorthand writer by the 
proconsul’s solicitor. He was then, indeed, as boys usually are, prompt and somewhat restless, but as he 
grew older (for his death occurred in his twenty-second year) a gravity of deportment and circumspect 
probity of life so adorned him that it is a pleasure to dwell upon his memory. He was, moreover, a clever 
stenographer, and indefatigable in writing: he had begun also to be earnest in reading, so that he even 
urged me to do more than my indolence would have chosen, in order to spend hours of the night in 
reading, for he read aloud to me for a time every night after all was still; and in reading, he would not 
pass over any sentence unless he understood it, and would go over it a third or even a fourth time, and not 
leave it until what he wished to know was made clear. I had begun to regard him not as a mere boy and 
clerk, but as a comparatively intimate and pleasant friend, for his conversation gave me much delight. 


2. He desired also to “depart and to be with Christ,” a desire which has been fulfilled. For he was ill for 
sixteen days in his father’s house, and by strength of memory he continually repeated portions of 
Scripture throughout almost the whole time of his illness. But when he was very near to the end of his life, 
he sang so as to be heard by all, “My soul longeth for and hastens unto the courts of the Lord,” after 
which he sang again, “Thou hast anointed my head with oil, and beautiful is Thy cup, overpowering my 
senses with delight!” In these things he was wholly occupied; in the consolation yielded by them he found 
satisfaction. At the last, when dissolution was just coming upon him, he began to make the sign of the 
cross on his forehead, and in finishing this his hand was moving down to his mouth, which also he wished 
to mark with the same sign, but the inward man (which had been truly renewed day by day) had, ere this 
was done, forsaken the tabernacle of clay. To myself there has been given so great an ecstasy of joy, that I 
think that after leaving his own body he has entered into my spirit, and is there imparting to me a certain 
fulness of light from his presence, for I am conscious of a joy beyond all measure through his deliverance 
and safety—indeed it is ineffable. For I felt no small anxiety on his account, being afraid of the dangers 
peculiar to his years. For I was at pains to inquire of himself whether perchance he had been defiled by 
intercourse with woman; he solemnly assured us that he was free from this stain, by which declaration 
our joy was still more increased. So he died. We honored his memory by suitable obsequies, such as were 
due to one so excellent, for we continued during three days to praise the Lord with hymns at his grave, 
and on the third day we offered the sacraments of redemption. 


3. Behold, however, two days thereafter, a certain respectable widow from Figentes, an handmaid from 
God, who said that she had been twelve years in widowhood, saw the following vision in a dream. She saw 
a certain deacon, who had died four years ago, preparing a palace, with the assistance of servants and 
handmaids of God (virgins and widows). It was being so much adorned that the place was refulgent with 
splendor, and appeared to be wholly made of silver. On her inquiring eagerly for whom this palace was 
being prepared, the deacon aforesaid answered, “For the young man, the son of the presbyter, who was 
cut off yesterday.” There appeared in the same palace an old man robed in white, who gave orders to two 
others, also dressed in white, to go, and having raised the body from the grave, to carry it up with them to 
heaven. And she added, that so soon as the body had been taken up from the grave and carried to heaven, 
there sprang from the same sepulchre branches of the rose, called from its folded blossoms the virgin 
rose. 


4. I have narrated the event: listen now, if you please, to my question, and teach me what I ask, for the 
departure of that young man’s soul forces such questions from me. While we are in the body, we have an 
inward faculty of perception which is alert in proportion to the activity of our attention, and is more 
wakeful and eager the more earnestly attentive we become: and it seems to us probable that even in its 
highest activity it is retarded by the encumbrance of the body, for who can fully describe all that the mind 
suffers through the body! In the midst of the perturbation and annoyance which come from the 
suggestions, temptations, necessities, and varied afflictions of which the body is the cause, the mind does 
not surrender its strength, it resists and conquers. Sometimes it is defeated; nevertheless, mindful of what 
is its own nature, it becomes, under the stimulating influence of such labours, more active and more wary, 
and breaks through the meshes of wickedness, and so makes its way to better things. Your Holiness will 
kindly understand what I mean to say. Therefore, while we are in this life, we are hindered by such 
deficiencies, and are nevertheless, as it is written, “more than conquerors through Him that loved us.” 
When we go forth from this body, and escape from every burden, and from sin, with its incessant activity, 
what are we? 


5. In the first place, I ask whether there may not be some kind of body (formed, perchance, of one of the 
four elements, either air or ether) which does not depart from the incorporeal principle, that is, the 
substance properly called the soul, when it forsakes this earthly body. For as the soul is in its nature 
incorporeal, if it be absolutely disembodied by death there is now one soul of all that have left this world. 
And in that case where would the rich man, who was clothed in purple, and Lazarus, who was full of 
sores, now be? How, moreover, could they be distinguished according to their respective deserts, so that 
the one should have suffering and the other have joy, if there were only a single soul made by the 
combination of all disembodied souls, unless, of course, these things are to be understood in a figurative 
sense? Be that as it may, there is no question that souls which are held in definite places (as that rich man 


was in the flame, and that poor man was in Abraham’s bosom) are held in bodies. If there are distinct 
places, there are bodies, and in these bodies the souls reside; and even although the punishments and 
rewards are experienced in the conscience, the soul which experiences them is nevertheless in a body. 
Whatever is the nature of that one soul made up of many souls, it must be possible for it in its unbroken 
unity to be both grieved and made glad at the same moment, if it is to approve itself to be really a 
substance consisting of many souls gathered into one. If, however, this soul is called one only in the same 
way as the incorporeal mind is called one, although it has in it memory, and will, and intellect, and if it be 
alleged that all these are separate incorporeal causes or powers and have their several distinctive offices 
and work without one impeding another in any way, I think this might be in some measure answered by 
saying that it must be also possible for some of the souls to be under punishment and some of the sours to 
enjoy rewards simultaneously in this one substance consisting of many souls gathered into One. 


6. Or if this be not so [that is, if there be no such body remaining still in union with the incorporeal 
principle after it quits this earthly body], what is there to hinder each soul from having, when separated 
from the solid body which it here inhabits, another body, so that the soul always animates a body of some 
kind? or in what body does it pass to any region, if such there be, to which necessity compels it to go? For 
the angels themselves, if they were not numbered by bodies of some kind which they have, could not be 
called many, as they are by the Truth Himself when He said in the gospel, “I could pray the Father, and He 
will presently give me twelve legions of angels.” Again it is certain that Samuel was seen in the body when 
he was raised at the request of Saul; and as to Moses, whose body was buried, it is plain from the gospel 
narrative that he came in the body to the Lord on the mountain to which He and His disciples had retired. 
In the Apocrypha, and in the Mysteries of Moses, a writing which is wholly devoid of authority, it is indeed 
said that, at the time when he ascended the mount to die, through the power which his body possessed, 
there was one body which was committed to the earth, and another which was joined to the angel who 
accompanied him; but I do not feel myself called upon to give to a sentence in apocryphal writings a 
preference over the definite statements quoted above. We must therefore give attention to this, and 
search out, by the help either of the authority of revelation or of the light of reason, the matter about 
which we are inquiring. But it is alleged that the future resurrection of the body is a proof that the soul 
was after death absolutely without a body. This is not, however, an unanswerable objection, for the angels, 
who are like our souls invisible, have at times desired to appear in bodily forms and be seen, and 
(whatever might be the form of body worthy to be assumed by these spirits) they have appeared, for 
example, to Abraham and to Tobias. Therefore it is quite possible that the resurrection of the body may, as 
we assuredly believe, take place, and yet that the soul may be reunited to it without its being found to 
have been at any moment wholly devoid of some kind of body. Now the body which the soul here occupies 
consists of the four elements, of which one, namely heat, seems to depart from this body at the same 
moment as the soul. For there remains after death that which is made of earth, moisture also is not 
wanting to the body, nor is the element of cold matter gone; heat alone has fled, which perhaps the soul 
takes along with it if it migrates from place to place. This is all that I say meanwhile concerning the body. 


7. It seems to me also, that if the soul while occupying the living body is capable, as I have said, of 
strenuous mental application, how much more unencumbered, active, vigorous, earnest, resolute, and 
persevering will it be, how much enlarged in capacity and improved in character, if it has while in this 
body learned to relish virtue! For after laying aside this body, or rather, after having this cloud swept 
away, the soul will have come to be free from all disturbing influences, enjoying tranquillity and exempt 
from temptation, seeing whatever it has longed for, and embracing what it has loved. Then, also, it will be 
capable of remembering and recognising friends, both those who went before it from this world, and 
those whom it left here below. Perhaps this may be true. I know not, but I desire to learn. But it would 
greatly distress me to think that the soul after death passes into a state of torpor, being as it were buried, 
just as it is during sleep while it is in the body, living only in hope, but having nothing and knowing 
nothing, especially if in its sleep it be not even stirred by any dreams. This notion causes me very great 
horror, and seems to indicate that the life of the soul is extinguished at death. 


8. This also I would ask: Supposing that the soul be discovered to have such a body as we speak of, does 
that body lack any of the senses? Of course, if there cannot be imposed upon it any necessity for smelling, 
tasting, or touching, as I suppose will be the case, these senses will be wanting; but I hesitate as to the 
senses of sight and hearing. For are not devils said to hear (not, indeed, in all the persons whom they 
harass, for in regard to these there is a question), even when they appear in bodies of their own? And as 
to the faculty of sight, how can they pass from one place to another if they have a body but are void of the 
power of seeing, so as to guide its motions? Do you think that this is not the case with human souls when 
they go forth from the body,—that they have still a body of some kind, and are not deprived of some at 
least of the senses proper to this body? Else how can we explain the fact that very many dead persons 
have been observed by day, or by persons awake and walking abroad during the night, to pass into houses 
just as they were wont to do in their lifetime? This I have heard not once, but often; and I have also heard 
it said that in places in which dead bodies are interred, and especially in churches, there are commotions 
and prayers which are heard for the most part at a certain time of the night. This I remember hearing 
from more than one: for a certain holy presbyter was an eye-witness of such an apparition, having 
observed a multitude of such phantoms issuing from the baptistery in bodies full of light, after which he 
heard their prayers in the midst of the church itself. All such things are either true, and therefore helpful 
to the inquiry which we are now making, or are mere fables, in which case the fact of their invention is 


wonderful; nevertheless I would desire to get some information from the fact that they come and visit 
men, and are seen otherwise than in dreams. 


9. These dreams suggest another question. I do not at this moment concern myself about the mere 
creations of fancy, which are formed by the emotions of the uneducated. I speak of visitations in sleep, 
such as the apparition to Joseph in a dream, in the manner experienced in most cases of the kind. In the 
same manner, therefore, our own friends also who have departed this life before us sometimes come and 
appear to us in dreams, and speak to us. For I myself remember that Profuturus, and Privatus, and 
Servilius, holy men who within my recollection were removed by death from our monastery, spoke to me, 
and that the events of which they spoke came to pass according to their words. Or if it be some other 
higher spirit that assumes their form and visits our minds, I leave this to the all-seeing eye of Him before 
whom everything from the highest to the lowest is uncovered. If, therefore, the Lord be pleased to speak 
through reason to your Holiness on all these questions, I beg you to be so kind as make me partaker of the 
knowledge which you have received. There is another thing which I have resolved not to omit mentioning, 
for perhaps it bears upon the matter now under investigation: 


10. This same youth, in connection with whom these questions are brought forward, departed this life 
after having received what may be called a summons at the time when he was dying. For one who had 
been a companion of his as a student, and reader, and shorthand writer to my dictation, who had died 
eight months before, was seen by a person in a dream coming towards him. When he was asked by the 
person who then distinctly saw him why he had come, he said, “I have come to take this friend away;” and 
so it proved. For in the house itself, also, there appeared to a certain old man, who was almost awake, a 
man bearing in his hand a laurel branch on which something was written. Nay, more, when this one was 
seen, it is further reported that after the death of the young man, his father the presbyter had begun to 
reside along with the aged Theasius in the monastery, in order to find consolation there, but lo! on the 
third day after his death, the young man is seen entering the monastery, and is asked by one of the 
brethren in a dream of some kind whether he knew himself to be dead. He replied that he knew he was. 
The other asked whether he had been welcomed by God. This also he answered with great expressions of 
joy. And when questioned as to the reason why he had come, he answered, “I have been sent to summon 
my father.” The person to whom these things were shown awakes, and relates what had passed. It comes 
to the ear of Bishop Theasius. He, being alarmed, sharply admonished the person who told him, lest the 
matter should come, as it might easily do, to the ear of the presbyter himself, and he should be disturbed 
by such tidings. But why prolong the narration? Within about four days from this visitation he was saying 
(for he had suffered from a moderate feverishness) that he was now out of danger, and that the physician 
had given up attending him, having assured him that there was no cause whatever for anxiety; but that 
very day this presbyter expired after he had lain down on his couch. Nor should I forbear mentioning, that 
on the same day on which the youth died, he asked his father three times to forgive him anything in which 
he might have offended, and every time that he kissed his father he said to him, “Let us give thanks to 
God, father,” and insisted upon his father saying the words along with him, as if he were exhorting one 
who was to be his companion in going forth from this world. And in fact only seven days elapsed between 
the two deaths. What shall we say of things so wonderful? Who shall be a thoroughly reliable teacher as to 
these mysterious dispensations? To you in the hour of perplexity my agitated heart unburdens itself. The 
divine appointment of the death of the young man and of his father is beyond all doubt, for two sparrows 
shall not fall to the ground without the will of our heavenly Father. 


11. That the soul cannot exist in absolute separation from a body of some kind is proved in my opinion by 
the fact that to exist without body belongs to God alone. But I think that the laying aside of so great a 
burden as the body, in the act of passing from this world, proves that the soul will then be very much more 
wakeful than it is meanwhile; for then the soul appears, as I think, far more noble when no longer 
encumbered by so great a hindrance, both in action and in knowledge, and that entire spiritual rest 
proves it to be free from all causes of disturbance and error, but does not make it languid, and as it were 
slow, torpid, and embarrassed, inasmuch as it is enough for the soul to enjoy in its fulness the liberty to 
which it has attained in being freed from the world and the body; for, as you have wisely said, the intellect 
is satisfied with food, and applies the lips of the spirit to the fountain of life in that condition in which it is 
happy and blest in the undisputed lordship of its own faculties. For before I quitted the monastery I saw 
brother Servilius in a dream after his decease, and he said that we were labouring to attain by the 
exercise of reason to an understanding of truth, whereas he and those who were in the same state as he 
were always resting in the pure joy of contemplation. 


12. I also beg you to explain to me in how many ways the word wisdom is used; as God is wisdom, and a 
wise mind is wisdom (in which way it is said to be as light); as we read also of the wisdom of Bezaleel, who 
made the tabernacle or the ointment, and the wisdom of Solomon, or any other wisdom, if there be such, 
and wherein they differ from each other; and whether the one eternal Wisdom which is with the Father is 
to be understood as spoken of in these different degrees, as they are called diverse gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
who divideth to every one severally according as He will. Or, with the exception of that Wisdom alone 
which was not created, were these created, and have they a distinct existence of their own? or are they 
effects, and have they received their name from the definition of their work? I am asking a great many 
questions. May the Lord grant you grace to discover the truth sought, and wisdom sufficient to commit it 
to writing, and to communicate it without delay to me. I have written in much ignorance, and in a homely 


style; but since you think it worth while to know that about which I am inquiring, I beseech you in the 
name of Christ the Lord to correct me where I am mistaken, and teach me what you know that I am 
desirous to learn. 


LETTER CLIX 


(A.D. 415.) 


To Evodius, My Lord Most Blessed, My Venerable and Beloved Brother and Partner in the Priestly Office, 
and to the Brethren Who are with Him, Augustin and the Brethren Who are with Him Send Greeting in the 
Lord. 


1. Our brother Barbarus, the bearer of this letter, is a servant of God, who has now for a long time been 
settled at Hippo, and has been an eager and diligent hearer of the word of God. He requested from us this 
letter to your Holiness, whereby we commend him to you in the Lord, and convey to you through him the 
salutations which it is our duty to offer. To reply to those letters of your Holiness, in which you have 
interwoven questions of great difficulty, would be a most laborious task, even for men who are at leisure, 
and who are endowed with much greater ability in discussing and acuteness in apprehending any subject 
than we possess. One, indeed, of the two letters in which you ask many great questions has gone 
amissing, I know not how, and though long sought for cannot be found; the other, which has been found, 
contains a very pleasing account of a servant of God, a good and chaste young man, stating how he 
departed from this life, and by what testimonies, communicated through visions of the brethren, his 
merits were, as you state, made known to you. Taking occasion from this young man’s case, you propose 
and discuss an extremely obscure question concerning the soul,—whether it is associated when it goes 
forth from this body with some other kind of body, by means of which it can be carried to or confined in 
places having material boundaries? The investigation of this question, if indeed it admits of satisfactory 
investigation by beings such as we are, demands the most diligent care and labour, and therefore a mind 
absolutely at leisure from such occupations as engross my time. My opinion, however, if you are willing to 
hear it, summed up in a sentence, is, that I by no means believe that the soul in departing from the body is 
accompanied by another body of any kind. 


2. As to the question how these visions and predictions of future events are produced, let him attempt to 
explain them who understands by what power we are to account for the great wonders which are wrought 
in the mind of every man when his thoughts are busy. For we see, and we plainly perceive, that within the 
mind innumerable images of many objects discernible by the eye or by our other senses are produced,— 
whether they are produced in regular order or in confusion matters not to us at present: all that we say is, 
that since such images are beyond all dispute produced, the man who is found able to state by what power 
and in what way these phenomena of daily and perpetual experience are to be accounted for is the only 
man who may warrantably venture to conjecture or propound any explanation of these visions, which are 
of exceedingly rare occurrence. For my part, as I discover more plainly my inability to account for the 
ordinary facts of our experience, when awake or asleep, throughout the whole course of our lives, the 
more do I shrink from venturing to explain what is extraordinary. For while I have been dictating this 
epistle to you, I have been contemplating your person in my mind,—you being, of course, absent all the 
while, and knowing nothing of my thoughts,—and I have been imagining from my knowledge of what is in 
you how you will be affected by my words; and I have been unable to apprehend, either by observation or 
by inquiry, how this process was accomplished in my mind. Of one thing, however, I am certain, that 
although the mental image was very like something material, it was not produced either by masses of 
matter or by qualities of matter. Accept this in the meantime from one writing under pressure of other 
duties, and in haste. In the twelfth of the books which I have written on Genesis this question is discussed 
with great care, and that dissertation is enriched with a forest of examples from actual experience or from 
trustworthy report. How far I have been competent to handle the question, and what I have accomplished 
in it, you will judge when you have read that work; if indeed the Lord shall be pleased in His kindness to 
permit me now to publish those books systematically corrected to the best of my ability, and thus to meet 
the expectation of many brethren, instead of deferring their hope by continuing further the discussion of a 
subject which has already engaged me for a long time. 


3. I will narrate briefly, however, one fact which I commend to your meditation. You know our brother 
Gennadius, a physician, known to almost every one, and very dear to us, who now lives at Carthage, and 
was in other years eminent as a medical practitioner at Rome. You know him as a man of religious 
character and of very great benevolence, actively compassionate and promptly liberal in his care of the 
poor. Nevertheless, even he, when still a young man, and most zealous in these charitable acts, had 
sometimes, as he himself told me, doubts as to whether there was any life after death. Forasmuch, 
therefore, as God would in no wise forsake a man so merciful in his disposition and conduct, there 
appeared to him in sleep a youth of remarkable appearance and commanding presence, who said to him: 
“Follow me.” Following him, he came to a city where he began to hear on the right hand sounds of a 
melody so exquisitely sweet as to surpass anything he had ever heard. When he inquired what it was, his 
guide said: “It is the hymn of the blessed and the holy.” What he reported himself to have seen on the left 
hand escapes my remembrance. He awoke; the dream vanished, and he thought of it as only a dream. 


4. On a second night, however, the same youth appeared to Gennadius, and asked whether he recognised 
him, to which he replied that he knew him well, without the slightest uncertainty. Thereupon he asked 
Gennadius where he had become acquainted with him. There also his memory failed him not as to the 
proper reply: he narrated the whole vision, and the hymns of the saints which, under his guidance, he had 
been taken to hear, with all the readiness natural to recollection of some very recent experience. On this 
the youth inquired whether it was in sleep or when awake that he had seen what he had just narrated. 
Gennadius answered: “In sleep.” The youth then said: “You remember it well; it is true that you saw these 
things in sleep, but I would have you know that even now you are seeing in sleep.” Hearing this, 
Gennadius was persuaded of its truth, and in his reply declared that he believed it. Then his teacher went 
on to say: “Where is your body now?” He answered: “In my bed.” “Do you know,” said the youth, “that the 
eyes in this body of yours are now bound and closed, and at rest, and that with these eyes you are seeing 
nothing?” He answered: “I know it.” “What, then,” said the youth, “are the eyes with which you see me?” 
He, unable to discover what to answer to this, was silent. While he hesitated, the youth unfolded to him 
what he was endeavoring to teach him by these questions, and forthwith said: “As while you are asleep 
and lying on your bed these eyes of your body are now unemployed and doing nothing, and yet you have 
eyes with which you behold me, and enjoy this vision, so, after your death, while your bodily eyes shall be 
wholly inactive, there shall be in you a life by which you shall still live, and a faculty of perception by 
which you shall still perceive. Beware, therefore, after this of harbouring doubts as to whether the life of 
man shall continue after death.” This believer says that by this means all doubts as to this matter were 
removed from him. By whom was he taught this but by the merciful, providential care of God? 


5. Some one may Say that by this narrative I have not solved but complicated the question. Nevertheless, 
while it is free to every one to believe or disbelieve these statements, every man has his own 
consciousness at hand as a teacher by whose help he may apply himself to this most profound question. 
Every day man wakes, and sleeps, and thinks; let any man, therefore, answer whence proceed these 
things which, while not material bodies, do nevertheless resemble the forms, properties, and motions of 
material bodies: let him, I say, answer this if he can. But if he cannot do this, why is he in such haste to 
pronounce a definite opinion on things which occur very rarely, or are beyond the range of his experience, 
when he is unable to explain matters of daily and perpetual observation? For my part, although I am 
wholly unable to explain in words how those semblances of material bodies, without any real body, are 
produced, I may say that I wish that, with the same certainty with which I know that these things are not 
produced by the body, I could know by what means those things are perceived which are occasionally seen 
by the spirit, and are supposed to be seen by the bodily senses; or by what distinctive marks we may know 
the visions of men who have been misguided by delusion, or, most commonly, by impiety, since the 
examples of such visions closely resembling the visions of pious and holy men are so numerous, that if I 
wished to quote them, time, rather than abundance of examples, would fail me. 


May you, through the mercy of the Lord grow in grace, most blessed lord and venerable and beloved 
brother! 


LETTER CLXIII 


(A.D. 414.) 
To Bishop Augustin, Bishop Evodius Sends Greeting. 


Some time ago I sent two questions to your Holiness; the first, which was sent, I think, by Jobinus, a 
servant in the nunnery, related to God and reason, and the second was in regard to the opinion that the 
body of the Saviour is capable of seeing the substance of the Deity. I now propound a third question: Does 
the rational soul which our Saviour assumed along with His body fall under any one of the theories 
commonly advanced in discussions on the origin of souls (if any theory indeed can be with certainty 
established on the subject),—or does His soul, though rational, belong not to any of the species under 
which the souls of living creatures are classified, but to another? 


I ask also a fourth question: Who are those spirits in reference to whom the Apostle Peter testifies 
concerning the Lord in these words: “Being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in the spirit, in which 
also He went and preached to the spirits in prison?” giving us to understand that they were in hell, and 
that Christ descending into hell, preached the gospel to them all, and by grace delivered them all from 
darkness and punishment, so that from the time of the resurrection of the Lord judgment is expected, hell 
having then been completely emptied. 


What your Holiness believes in this matter I earnestly desire to know. 
LETTER CLXIV 
(A.D. 414.) 


To My Lord Evodius Most Blessed, My Brother and Partner in the Episcopal Office, Augustin Sends 
Greeting in the Lord. 


CHAP. I 


1. The question which you have proposed to me from the epistle of the Apostle Peter is one which, as I 
think you are aware, is wont to perplex me most seriously, namely, how the words which you have quoted 
are to be understood on the supposition that they were spoken concerning hell? I therefore refer this 
question back to yourself, that if either you yourself be able, or can find any other person who is able to do 
so, you may remove and terminate my perplexities on the subject. If the Lord grant to me ability to 
understand the words before you do, and it be in my power to impart what I receive from Him to you, I 
will not withhold it from a friend so truly loved. In the meantime, I will communicate to you the things in 
the passage which occasion difficulty to me, that, keeping in view these remarks on the words of the 
apostle, you may either exercise your own thoughts on them, or consult any one whom you find competent 
to pronounce an opinion. 


2. After having said that “Christ was put to death in the flesh, and quickened in the spirit,” the apostle 
immediately went on to say: “in which also He went and preached unto the spirits in prison; which 
sometime were unbelieving, when once the long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the 
ark was a preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls were saved by water;” thereafter he added the 
words: “which baptism also now by a like figure has saved you.” This, therefore, is felt by me to be 
difficult. If the Lord when He died preached in hell to spirits in prison, why were those who continued 
unbelieving while the ark was a preparing the only ones counted worthy of this favour, namely, the Lord’s 
descending into hell? For in the ages between the time of Noah and the passion of Christ, there died many 
thousands of so many nations whom He might have found in hell. I do not, of course, speak here of those 
who in that period of time had believed in God, as, e.g. the prophets and patriarchs of Abraham’s line, or, 
going farther back, Noah himself and his house, who had been saved by water (excepting perhaps the one 
son, who afterwards was rejected), and, in addition to these, all others outside of the posterity of Jacob 
who were believers in God, such as Job, the citizens of Nineveh, and any others, whether mentioned in 
Scripture or existing unknown to us in the vast human family at any time. I speak only of those many 
thousands of men who, ignorant of God and devoted to the worship of devils or of idols, had passed out of 
this life from the time of Noah to the passion of Christ. How was it that Christ, finding these in hell, did 
not preach to them, but preached only to those who were unbelieving in the days of Noah when the ark 
was a preparing? Or if he preached to all, why has Peter mentioned only these, and passed over the 
innumerable multitude of others? 


CHAP. II 


3.—It is established beyond question that the Lord, after He had been put to death in the flesh, 
“descended into hell;” for it is impossible to gainsay either that utterance of prophecy, “Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell,”—an utterance which Peter himself expounds in the Acts of the Apostles, lest any 
one should venture to put upon it another interpretation,—or the words of the same apostle, in which he 
affirms that the Lord “loosed the pains of hell, in which it was not possible for Him to be holden.” Who, 
therefore, except an infidel, will deny that Christ was in hell? As to the difficulty which is found in 
reconciling the statement that the pains of hell were loosed by Him, with the fact that He had never 
begun to be in these pains as in bonds, and did not so loose them as if He had broken off chains by which 
He had been bound, this is easily removed when we understand that they were loosed in the same way as 
the snares of huntsmen may be loosed to prevent their holding, not because they have taken hold. It may 
also be understood as teaching us to believe Him to have loosed those pains which could not possibly hold 
Him, but which were holding those to whom He had resolved to grant deliverance. 


4. But who these were it is presumptuous for us to define. For if we say that all who were found there 
were then delivered without exception, who will not rejoice if we can prove this? Especially will men 
rejoice for the sake of some who are intimately known to us by their literary labours, whose eloquence 
and talent we admire,—not only the poets and orators who in many parts of their writings have held up to 
contempt and ridicule these same false gods of the nations, and have even occasionally confessed the one 
true God, although along with the rest they observed superstitious rites, but also those who have uttered 
the same, not in poetry or rhetoric, but as philosophers: and for the sake of many more of whom we have 
no literary remains, but in regard to whom we have learned from the writings of these others that their 
lives were to a certain extent praiseworthy, so that (with the exception of their service of God, in which 
they erred, worshipping the vanities which had been set up as objects of public worship, and serving the 
creature rather than the Creator) they may be justly held up as models in all the other virtues of frugality, 
self-denial, chastity, sobriety, braving of death in their country’s defence, and faith kept inviolate not only 
to fellow-citizens, but also to enemies. All these things, indeed, when they are practised with a view not to 
the great end of right and true piety, but to the empty pride of human praise and glory, become in a sense 
worthless and unprofitable; nevertheless, as indications of a certain disposition of mind, they please us so 
much that we would desire those in whom they exist, either by special preference or along with the 
others, to be freed from the pains of hell, were not the verdict of human feeling different from that of the 
justice of the Creator. 


5. These things being so, if the Saviour delivered all from that place, and, to quote the terms of the 
question in your letter, “emptied hell, so that now from that time forward the last judgment was to be 


expected,” the following things occasion not unreasonable perplexity on this subject, and are wont to 
present themselves to me in the meantime when I think on it. First, by what authoritative statements can 
this opinion be confirmed? For the words of Scripture, that “the pains of hell were loosed” by the death of 
Christ, do not establish this, seeing that this statement may be understood as referring to Himself, and 
meaning that he so far loosed (that is, made ineffectual) the pains of hell that He Himself was not held by 
them, especially since it is added that it was “impossible for Him to be holden of them.” Or if any one 
[objecting to this interpretation] ask the reason why He chose to descend into hell, where those pains 
were which could not possibly hold Him who was, as Scripture says, “free among the dead,” in whom the 
prince and captain of death found nothing which deserved punishment, the words that “the pains of hell 
were loosed” may be understood as referring not to the case of all, but only of some whom He judged 
worthy of that deliverance; so that neither is He supposed to have descended thither in vain, without the 
purpose of bringing benefit to any of those who were there held in prison, nor is it a necessary inference 
that what divine mercy and justice granted to some must be supposed to have been granted to all. 


CHAP III 


6. As to the first man, the father of mankind, it is agreed by almost the entire Church that the Lord loosed 
him from that prison; a tenet which must be believed to have been accepted not without reason,—from 
whatever source it was handed down to the Church,—although the authority of the canonical Scriptures 
cannot be brought forward as speaking expressly in its support, though this seems to be the opinion which 
is more than any other borne out by these words in the book of Wisdom. Some add to this [tradition] that 
the same favour was bestowed on the holy men of antiquity——on Abel, Seth, Noah and his house, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and the other patriarchs and prophets, they also being loosed from those pains at 
the time when the Lord descended into hell. 


7. But, for my part, I cannot see how Abraham, into whose bosom also the pious beggar in the parable was 
received, can be understood to have been in these pains; those who are able can perhaps explain this. But 
I suppose every one must see it to be absurd to imagine that only two, namely, Abraham and Lazarus, 
were in that bosom of wondrous repose before the Lord descended into hell, and that with reference to 
these two alone it was said to the rich man, “Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed, so that they 
which would pass from hence to you cannot, neither can they pass to us that would pass from thence.” 
Moreover, if there were more than two there, who will dare to say that the patriarchs and prophets were 
not there, to whose righteousness and piety so signal testimony is borne in the word of God? What benefit 
was conferred in that case on them by Him who loosed the pains of hell, in which they were not held, I do 
not yet understand, especially as I have not been able to find anywhere in Scripture the name of hell used 
in a good sense. And if this use of the term is nowhere found in the divine Scriptures, assuredly the bosom 
of Abraham, that is, the abode of a certain secluded rest, is not to be believed to be a part of hell. Nay, 
from these words themselves of the great Master in which He says that Abraham said, “Between us and 
you there is a great gulf fixed,” it is, as I think, sufficiently evident that the bosom of that glorious felicity 
was not any integral part of hell. For what is that great gulf but a chasm completely separating those 
places between which it not only is, but is fixed? Wherefore, if sacred Scripture had said, without naming 
hell and its pains, that Christ when He died went to that bosom of Abraham, I wonder if any one would 
have dared to say that He “descended into hell.” 


8. But seeing that plain scriptural testimonies make mention of hell and its pains, no reason can be 
alleged for believing that He who is the Saviour went thither, except that He might save from its pains; 
but whether He did save all whom He found held in them, or some whom He judged worthy of that favour, 
I still ask: that He was, however, in hell, and that He conferred this benefit on persons subjected to these 
pains, I do not doubt. Wherefore, I have not yet found what benefit He, when He descended into hell, 
conferred upon those righteous ones who were in Abraham’s bosom, from whom I see that, so far as 
regarded the beatific presence of His Godhead, He never withdrew Himself; since even on that very day 
on which He died, He promised that the thief should be with Him in paradise at the time when He was 
about to descend to loose the pains of hell. Most certainly, therefore, He was, before that time, both in 
paradise and the bosom of Abraham in His beatific wisdom, and in hell in His condemning power; for 
since the Godhead is confined by no limits, where is He not present? At the same time, however, so far as 
regarded the created nature, in assuming which at a certain point of time, He, while continuing to be God, 
became man—that is to say, so far as regarded His soul, He was in hell: this is plainly declared in these 
words of Scripture, which were both sent before in prophecy and fully expounded by apostolical 
interpretation: “Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell.” 


9. I know that some think that at the death of Christ a resurrection such as is promised to us at the end of 
the world was granted to the righteous, founding this on the statement in Scripture that, in the 
earthquake by which at the moment of His death the rocks were rent and the graves were opened, many 
bodies of the saints arose and were seen with Him in the Holy City after He rose. Certainly, if these did 
not fall asleep again, their bodies being a second time laid in the grave, it would be necessary to see in 
what sense Christ can be understood to be “the first begotten from the dead,” if so many preceded Him in 
the resurrection. And if it be said, in answer to this, that the statement is made by anticipation, so that the 
graves indeed are to be supposed to have been opened by that earthquake at the time when Christ was 
hanging on the cross, but that the bodies of the saints did not rise then, but only after Christ had risen 


before them,—although on this hypothesis of anticipation in the narrative, the addition of these words 
would not hinder us from still believing, on the one hand, that Christ was without doubt “the first 
begotten from the dead,” and on the other, that to these saints permission was given, when He went 
before them, to rise to an eternal state of incorruption and immortality, there still remains a difficulty, 
namely, how in that case Peter could have spoken as he did, saying what was without doubt perfectly true, 
when he affirmed that in the prophecy quoted above the words, that “His flesh should not see corruption,” 
referred not to David but to Christ, and added concerning David, “He is buried, and his sepulchre is with 
us to this day,”—a statement which would have had no force as an argument unless the body of David was 
still undisturbed in the sepulchre; for of course the sepulchre might still have been there even had the 
saint’s body been raised up immediately after his death, and had thus not seen corruption. But it seems 
hard that David should not be included in this resurrection of the saints, if eternal life was given to them, 
since it is so frequently, so clearly, and with such honourable mention of his name, declared that Christ 
was to be of David’s seed. Moreover, these words in the Epistle to the Hebrews concerning the ancient 
believers, “God having provided some better thing for us, that they without us should not be made 
perfect,” will be endangered, if these believers have been already established in that incorruptible 
resurrection-state which is promised to us when we are to be made perfect at the end of the world. 


CHAP. IV 


10. You perceive, therefore, how intricate is the question why Peter chose to mention, as persons to 
whom, when shut up in prison, the gospel was preached, those only who were unbelieving in the days of 
Noah when the ark was a preparing—and also the difficulties which prevent me from pronouncing any 
definite opinion on the subject. An additional reason for my hesitation is, that after the apostle had said, 
“Which baptism now by a like figure saves you (not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience towards God) by the resurrection of Jesus Christ, who is on the right hand of 
God, having swallowed up death that we might be made heirs of eternal life; and having gone into heaven, 
angels, and authorities, and powers being made subject to Him,” he added: “Forasmuch then as Christ 
hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same mind: for he that hath suffered in 
the flesh hath ceased from sin; that he no longer should live the rest of his time in the flesh to the lusts of 
men, but to the will of God;” after which he continues: “For the time past of our life may suffice us to have 
wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, 
banquetings, and abominable idolatries: wherein they think it strange that ye run not with them to the 
same excess of riot, speaking evil of you; who shall give account to Him that is ready to judge the quick 
and the dead.” After these words he subjoins: “For for this cause was the gospel preached also to them 
that are dead, that they might be judged according to men in the flesh, but live according to God in the 
Spirit.” 


11. Who can be otherwise than perplexed by words so profound as these? He saith, “The gospel was 
preached to the dead;” and if by the “dead” we understand persons who have departed from the body, I 
suppose he must mean those described above as “unbelieving in the days of Noah,” or certainly all those 
whom Christ found in hell. What, then, is meant by the words, “That they might be judged according to 
men in the flesh, but live according to God in the spirit”? For how can they be judged in the flesh, which if 
they be in hell they no longer have, and which if they have been loosed from the pains of hell they have 
not yet resumed? For even if “hell was,” as you put in your question, “emptied,” it is not to be believed 
that all who were then there have risen again in the flesh, or those who, arising, again appeared with the 
Lord resumed the flesh for this purpose, that they might be in it judged according to men; but how this 
could be taken as true in the case of those who were unbelieving in the days of Noah I do not see, for 
Scripture does not affirm that they were made to live in the flesh, nor can it be believed that the end for 
which they were loosed from the pains of hell was that they who were delivered from these might resume 
their flesh in order to suffer punishment. What, then, is meant by the words, “That they might be judged 
according to men in the flesh, but live according to God in the spirit?” Can it mean that to those whom 
Christ found in hell this was granted, that by the gospel they were quickened in the spirit, although at the 
future resurrection they must be judged in the flesh, that they may pass, through some punishment in the 
flesh, into the kingdom of God? If this be what is meant, why were only the unbelievers of the time of 
Noah (and not also all others whom Christ found in hell when He went thither) quickened in spirit by the 
preaching of the gospel, to be afterwards judged in the flesh with a punishment of limited duration? But if 
we take this as applying to all, the question still remains why Peter mentioned none but those who were 
unbelieving in the days of Noah. 


12. 1 find, moreover, a difficulty in the reason alleged by those who attempt to give an explanation of this 
matter. They say that all those who were found in hell when Christ descended thither had never heard the 
gospel, and that that place of punishment or imprisonment was emptied of all these, because the gospel 
was not published to the whole world in their lifetime, and they had sufficient excuse for not believing 
that which had never been proclaimed to them; but that thenceforth, men despising the gospel when it 
was in all nations fully published and spread abroad would be inexcusable, and therefore after the prison 
was then emptied there still remains a just judgment, in which those who are contumacious and 
unbelieving shall be punished even with eternal fire. Those who hold this opinion do not consider that the 
same excuse is available for all those who have, even after Christ’s resurrection, departed this life before 
the gospel came to them. For even after the Lord came back from hell, it was not the case that no one was 
from that time forward permitted to go to hell without having heard the gospel, seeing that multitudes 
throughout the world died before the proclamation of its tidings came to them, all of whom are entitled to 
plead the excuse which is alleged to have been taken away from those of whom it is said, that because 
they had not before heard the gospel, the Lord when He descended into hell proclaimed it to them. 


13. This objection may perhaps be met by saying that those also who since the Lord’s resurrection have 
died or are now dying without the gospel having been proclaimed to them, may have heard it or may now 
hear it where they are, in hell, so that there they may believe what ought to be believed concerning the 
truth of Christ, and may also have that pardon and salvation which those to whom Christ preached 
obtained; for the fact that Christ ascended again from hell is no reason why the report concerning Him 
should have perished from recollection there, for from this earth also He has gone ascending into heaven, 
and yet by the publication of His gospel those who believe in Him shall be saved; moreover, He was 
exalted, and received a name that is above every name, for this end, that in His name every knee should 
bow, not only of things in heaven and on earth, but also of things under the earth. But if we accept this 
opinion, according to which we are warranted in supposing that men who did not believe while they were 
in life can in hell believe in Christ, who can bear the contradictions both of reason and faith which must 


follow? In the first place, if this were true, we should seem to have no reason for mourning over those who 
have departed from the body without that grace, and there would be no ground for being solicitous and 
using urgent exhortation that men would accept the grace of God before they die, lest they should be 
punished with eternal death. If, again, it be alleged that in hell those only believe to no purpose and in 
vain who refused to accept here on earth the gospel preached to them, but that believing will profit those 
who never despised a gospel which they never had it in their power to hear another still more absurd 
consequence is involved, namely, that forasmuch as all men shall certainly die, and ought to come to hell 
wholly free from the guilt of having despised the gospel; since otherwise it can be of no use to them to 
believe it when they come there, the gospel ought not to be preached on earth, a sentiment not less 
foolish than profane. 


CHAP. V 


14. Wherefore let us most firmly hold that which faith, resting on authority established beyond all 
question, maintains: “that Christ died according to the Scriptures,” and that “He was buried,” and that 
“He rose again the third day according to the Scriptures,” and all other things which have been written 
concerning Him in records fully demonstrated to be true. Among these doctrines we include the doctrine 
that He was in hell, and, having loosed the pains of hell, in which it was impossible for Him to be holden, 
from which also He is with good ground believed to have loosed and delivered whom He would, He took 
again to Himself that body which He had left on the cross, and which had been laid in the tomb. These 
things, I say, let us firmly hold; but as to the question propounded by you from the words of the Apostle 
Peter, since you now perceive the difficulties which I find in it, and since other difficulties may possibly be 
found if the subject be more carefully studied, let us continue to investigate it, whether by applying our 
own thoughts to the subject, or by asking the opinion of any one whom it may be becoming and possible to 
consult. 


15. Consider, however, I pray you, whether all that the Apostle Peter says concerning spirits shut up in 
prison, who were unbelieving in the days of Noah, may not after all have been written without any 
reference to hell, but rather to those times the typical character of which he has transferred to the 
present time. For that transaction had been typical of future events, so that those who do not believe the 
gospel in our age, when the Church is being built up in all nations, may be understood to be like those 
who did not believe in that age while the ark was a preparing; also, that those who have believed and are 
saved by baptism may be compared to those who at that time, being in the ark, were saved by water; 
wherefore he says, “So baptism by a like figure saves you.” Let us therefore interpret the rest of the 
statements concerning them that believed not so as to harmonise with the analogy of the figure, and 
refuse to entertain the thought that the gospel was once preached, or is even to this hour being preached 
in hell in order to make men believe and be delivered from its pains, as if a Church had been established 
there as well as on earth. 


16. Those who have inferred from the words, “He preached to the spirits in prison,” that Peter held the 
opinion which perplexes you, seem to me to have been drawn to this interpretation by imagining that the 
term “spirits” could not be applied to designate souls which were at that time still in the bodies of men, 
and which, being shut up in the darkness of ignorance, were, so to speak, “in prison,”—a prison such as 
that from which the Psalmist sought deliverance in the prayer, “Bring my soul out of prison, that I may 
praise Thy name;” which is in another place called the “shadow of death,” from which deliverance was 
granted, not certainly in hell, but in this world, to those of whom it is written, “They that dwell in the land 
of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined.” But to the men of Noah’s time the gospel was 
preached in vain, because they believed not when God’s long suffering waited for them during the many 
years in which the ark was being built (for the building of the ark was itself in a certain sense a preaching 
of mercy); even as now men similar to them are unbelieving, who, to use the same figure, are shut up in 
the darkness of ignorance as in a prison, beholding in vain the Church which is being built up throughout 
the world, while judgment is impending, as the flood was by which at that time all the unbelieving 
perished; for the Lord says: “As it was in the days of Noah, so shall it be also in the days of the Son of 
man; they did eat, they drank, they married wives, they were given in marriage, until the day that Noah 
entered into the ark, and the flood came and destroyed them all.” But because that transaction was also a 
type of a future event, that flood was a type both of baptism to believers and of destruction to unbelievers, 
as in that figure in which, not by a transaction but by words, two things are predicted concerning Christ, 
when He is represented in Scripture as a stone which was destined to be both to unbelievers a stone of 
stumbling, and to believers a foundation-stone. Occasionally, however, also in the same figure, whether it 
be in the form of a typical event or of a parable, two things are used to represent one, as believers were 
represented both by the timbers of which the ark was built and by the eight souls saved in the ark, and as 
in the gospel similitude of the sheepfold Christ is both the shepherd and the door. 


CHAP. VI 


17. And let it not be regarded as an objection to the interpretation now given, that the Apostle Peter says 
that Christ Himself preached to men shut up in prison who were unbelieving in the days of Noah, as if we 
must consider this interpretation inconsistent with the fact that at that time Christ had not come. For 


although he had not yet come in the flesh, as He came when afterwards He “showed Himself upon earth, 
and conversed with men,” nevertheless he certainly came often to this earth, from the beginning of the 
human race, whether to rebuke the wicked, as Cain, and before that, Adam and his wife, when they 
sinned, or to comfort the good, or to admonish both, so that some should to their salvation believe, others 
should to their condemnation refuse to believe,—coming then not in the flesh but in the spirit, speaking by 
suitable manifestations of Himself to such persons and in such manner as seemed good to Him. As to this 
expression, “He came in the spirit,” surely He, as the Son of God, is a Spirit in the essence of His Deity, for 
that is not corporeal; but what is at any time done by the Son without the Holy Spirit, or without the 
Father, seeing that all the works of the Trinity are inseparable? 


18. The words of Scripture which are under consideration seem to me of themselves to make this 
sufficiently plain to those who carefully attend to them: “For Christ hath died once for our sins, the Just 
for the unjust, that He might bring us to God; being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in the spirit: 
in which also He came and preached unto the spirits in prison, who sometime were unbelieving, when the 
long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing.” The order of the words 
is now, I suppose, carefully noted by you: “Christ being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in the 
spirit;” in which spirit He came and preached also to those spirits who had once in the days of Noah 
refused to believe His word; since before He came in the flesh to die for us, which He did once, He often 
came in the spirit, to whom He would, by visions instructing them as He would, coming to them assuredly 
in the same spirit in which He was quickened when He was put to death in the flesh in His passion. Now 
what does His being quickened in the spirit mean if not this, that the same flesh in which alone He had 
experienced death rose from the dead by the quickening spirit? 


CHAP. VII 


19. For who will dare to say that Jesus was put to death in His soul, i.e. in the spirit which belonged to 
Him as man, since the only death which the soul can experience is sin, from which He was absolutely free 
when for us He was put to death in the flesh? For if the souls of all men are derived from that one which 
the breath of God gave to the first man, by whom “sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so 
death passed upon all men,” either the soul of Christ is not derived from the same source as other souls, 
because He had absolutely no sin, either original or personal, on account of which death could be 
supposed to be merited by Him, since He paid on our behalf that which was not on His own account due 
by Him, in whom the prince of this world, who had the power of death, found nothing—and there is 
nothing unreasonable in the supposition that He who created a soul for the first man should create a soul 
for Himself; or if the soul of Christ be derived from Adam’s soul He in assuming it to Himself, cleansed it 
so that when He came into this world He was born of the Virgin perfectly free from sin either actual or 
transmitted. If, however, the souls of men are not derived from that one soul, and it is only by the flesh 
that original sin is transmitted from Adam, the Son of God created a soul for Himself, as He creates souls 
for all other men, but He united it not to sinful flesh, but to the “likeness of sinful flesh.” For He took, 
indeed, from the Virgin the true substance of flesh; not, however, “sinful flesh,” for it was neither begotten 
nor conceived through carnal concupiscence, but mortal, and capable of change in the successive stages 
of life, as being like unto sinful flesh in all points, sin excepted. 


20. Therefore, whatever be the true theory concerning the origin of souls,—and on this I feel it would be 
rash for me to pronounce, meanwhile, any opinion beyond utterly rejecting the theory which affirms that 
each soul is thrust into the body which it inhabits as into a prison, where it expiates some former actions 
of its own of which I know nothing, it is certain, regarding the soul of Christ, not only that it is, according 
to the nature of all souls, immortal, but also that it was neither put to death by sin nor punished by 
condemnation, the only two ways in which death can be understood as experienced by the soul; and 
therefore it could not be said of Christ that with reference to the soul He was “quickened in the spirit.” 
For He was quickened in that in which He had been put to death; this, therefore, is spoken with reference 
to His flesh, for His flesh received life again when the soul returned to it, as it also had died when the soul 
departed. He was therefore said to be “put to death in the flesh,” because He experienced death only in 
the flesh, but “quickened in the spirit,” because by the operation of that Spirit in which He was wont to 
come and preach to whom He would, that same flesh in which He came to men was quickened and rose 
from the grave. 


21. Wherefore, passing now to the words which we find farther on concerning unbelievers, “Who shall 
give account to Him who is ready to judge the quick and the dead,” there is no necessity for our 
understanding the “dead” here to be those who have departed from the body. For it may be that the 
apostle intended by the word “dead” to denote unbelievers, as being spiritually dead, like those of whom it 
was said, “Let the dead bury their dead,” and by the word “living” to denote those who believe in Him, 
having not heard in vain the call, “Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
give thee light;” of whom also the Lord said: “The hour is coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall live.” On the same principle of interpretation, also, 
there is nothing compelling us to understand the immediately succeeding words of Peter—”For this cause 
was the gospel preached also to them that are dead, that they might be judged according to men in the 
flesh, but live according to God in the spirit’—as describing what has been done in hell. “For for this 
cause has the gospel been preached” in this life “to the dead,” that is, to the unbelieving wicked, “that” 


when they believed “they might be judged according to men in the flesh,”—that is, by means of various 
afflictions and by the death of the body itself; for which reason the same apostle says in another place: 
“The time is come that judgment must begin at the house of God,”—”but live according to God in the 
spirit,” since in that same spirit they had been dead while they were held prisoners in the death of 
unbelief and wickedness. 


22. If this exposition of the words of Peter offend any one, or, without offending, at least fail to satisfy any 
one, let him attempt to interpret them on the supposition that they refer to hell: and if he succeed in 
solving my difficulties which I have mentioned above, so as to remove the perplexity which they occasion, 
let him communicate his interpretation to me; and if this were done, the words might possibly have been 
intended to be understood in both ways, but the view which I have propounded is not thereby shown to be 
false. 


I wrote and sent by the deacon Asellus a letter, which I suppose you have received, giving such answers as 
I could to the questions which you sent before, excepting the one concerning the vision of God by the 
bodily senses, on which a larger treatise must be attempted. In your last note, to which this is a reply, you 
propounded two questions concerning certain words of the Apostle Peter, and concerning the soul of the 
Lord, both of which I have discussed,—the former more fully, the latter briefly. I beg you not to grudge the 
trouble of sending me another copy of the letter containing the question whether it is possible for the 
substance of the Deity to be seen in a bodily form as limited to place; for it has, I know not how, gone 
amissing here, and though long sought for, has not been found. 


LETTER CLXV 
(A.D. 410. ) 


To My Truly Pious Lords Marcellinus and Anapsychia, Sons Worthy of Being Esteemed with All the Love 
Due to Their Position, Jerome Sends Greeting in Christ. 


CHAP. I 


1. At last I have received your joint letter from Africa, and I do not regret the importunity with which, 
though you were silent, I persevered in sending letters to you, that I might obtain a reply, and learn, not 
through report from others, but from your own most welcome statement, that you are in health. I have not 
forgotten the brief query, or rather the very important theological question, which you propounded in 
regard to the origin of the soul,—does it descend from heaven, as the philosopher Pythagoras and all the 
Platonists and Origen think? or is it part of the essence of the Deity, as the Stoics, Manichaeus, and the 
Priscillianists of Spain imagine? or are souls kept in a divine treasure house wherein they were stored of 
old as some ecclesiastics, foolishly misled, believe? or are they daily created by God and sent into bodies, 
according to what is written in the gospel, “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work”? or are souls really 
produced, as Tertullian, Apollinaris, and the majority of the Western divines conjecture, by propagation, so 
that as the body is the offspring of body, the soul is the offspring of soul, and exists on conditions similar 
to those regulating the existence of the inferior animals.” I know that I have published my opinion on this 
question in my brief writings against Ruffinus, in reply to a treatise addressed by him to Anastasius, of 
holy memory, bishop of the Roman Church, in which, while attempting to impose upon the simplicity of his 
readers by a slippery and artful, yet withal foolish confession, he exposed to contempt his own faith, or, 
rather, his own perfidy. These books are, I think, in the possession of your holy kinsman Oceanus, for they 
were published long ago to meet the calumnies contained in numerous writings of Ruffinus. Be this as it 
may, you have in Africa that holy man and learned bishop Augustin, who will be able to teach you on this 
subject viva voce, as the saying is, and expound to you his opinion, or, I should rather say, my own opinion 
stated in his words. 


CHAP. II 


2. I have long wished to begin the volume of Ezekiel, and fulfil a promise frequently made to studious 
readers; but at the time when I had just begun to dictate the proposed exposition, my mind was so much 
agitated by the devastation of the western provinces of the empire, and especially by the sack of Rome 
itself by the barbarians, that, to use a common proverbial phrase, I scarcely knew my own name; and for a 
long while I was silent, knowing that it was a time for tears. Moreover when I had, in the course of this 
year, prepared three books of the Commentary, a sudden furious invasion of the barbarous tribes 
mentioned by your Virgil as “the widely roaming Barcaei,” and by sacred Scripture in the words 
concerning Ishmael, “He shall dwell in the presence of his brethren,” swept over the whole of Egypt, 
Palestine, Phenice, and Syria, carrying all before them with the vehemence of a mighty torrent, so that it 
was only with the greatest difficulty that we were enabled, by the mercy of Christ, to escape their hands. 
But if, as a famous orator has said, “Laws are silent amid the clash of arms,” how much more may this be 
said of scriptural studies, which demand a multitude of books and silence, together with uninterrupted 
diligence of amanuenses, and especially the enjoyment of tranquillity and leisure by those who dictate! I 
have accordingly sent two books to my holy daughter Fabiola, of which, if you wish copies, you may 


borrow them from her. Through lack of time I have been unable to transcribe others; when you have read 
these, and have seen the portico, as it were, you may easily conjecture what the house itself is designed to 
be. But I trust in the mercy of God, who has helped me in the very difficult commencement of the foresaid 
work, that He will help me also in the predictions concerning the wars of Gog and Magog, which occupy 
the last division but one of the prophecy, and in the concluding portion itself, describing the building, the 
details, and the proportions of that most holy and mysterious temple. 


CHAP III 


3. Our holy brother Oceanus, to whom you desire to be mentioned, is a man of such gifts and character, 
and so profoundly learned in the law of the Lord, that he may probably give you instruction without any 
request of mine, and can impart to you on all scriptural questions the opinion which, according to the 
measure of our joint abilities, we have formed. 


May Christ, our almighty God, keep you, my truly pious lords, in safety and prosperity to a good old age! 


LETTER CLXVI 


(A.D. 415.) 


A Treatise on the Origin of the Human Soul, Addressed to Jerome. 


CHAP. I 


1. Unto our God, who hath called us unto His kingdom and glory, I have prayed, and pray now, that what I 
write to you, holy brother Jerome, asking your opinion in regard to things of which I am ignorant, may by 
His good pleasure be profitable to us both. For although in addressing you I consult one much older than 
myself, nevertheless I also am becoming old; but I cannot think that it is at anytime of life too late to learn 
what we need to know, because, although it is more fitting that old men should be teachers than learners, 
it is nevertheless more fitting for them to learn than to continue ignorant of that which they should teach 
to others. I assure you that, amid the many disadvantages which I have to submit to in studying very 
difficult questions, there is none which grieves me more than the circumstance of separation from your 
Charity by a distance so great that I can scarcely send a letter to you, and scarcely receive one from you, 
even at intervals, not of days nor of months, but of several years; whereas my desire would be, if it were 
possible, to have you daily beside me, as one with whom I could converse on any theme. Nevertheless, 
although I have not been able to do all that I wished, I am not the less bound to do all that I can. 


2. Behold, a religious young man has come to me, by name Orosius, who is in the bond of Catholic peace a 
brother, in point of age a son, and in honour a fellow presbyter,—a man, of quick understanding, ready 
speech, and burning zeal, desiring to be in the Lord’s house a vessel rendering useful service in refuting 
those false and pernicious doctrines, through which the souls of men in Spain have suffered much more 
grievous wounds than have been inflicted on their bodies by the sword of barbarians. For from the remote 
western coast of Spain he has come with eager haste to us, having been prompted to do this by the report 
that from me he could learn whatever he wished on the subjects on which he desired information. Nor has 
his coming been altogether in vain. In the first place, he has learned not to believe all that report affirmed 
of me: in the next place, I have taught him all that I could, and, as for the things in which I could not teach 
him, I have told him from whom he may learn them, and have exhorted him to go on to you. As he 
received this counsel or rather injunction of mine with pleasure, and with intention to comply with it, I 
asked him to visit us on his way home to his own country when he comes from you. On receiving his 
promise to this effect, I believed that the Lord had granted me an opportunity of writing to you regarding 
certain things which I wish through you to learn. For I was seeking some one whom I might send to you, 
and it was not easy to fall in with one qualified both by trustworthiness in performing and by alacrity in 
undertaking the work, as well as by experience in travelling. Therefore, when I became acquainted with 
this young man, I could not doubt that he was exactly such a person as I was asking from the Lord. 


CHAP. II 


3. Allow me, therefore, to bring before you a subject which I beseech you not to refuse to open up and 
discuss with me. Many are perplexed by questions concerning the soul, and I confess that I myself am of 
this number. I shall in this letter, in the first place, state explicitly the things regarding the soul which I 
most assuredly believe, and shall, in the next place, bring forward the things regarding which I am still 
desirous of explanation. 


The soul of man is in a sense proper to itself immortal. It is not absolutely immortal, as God is, of whom it 
is written that He “alone hath immortality,” for Holy Scripture makes mention of deaths to which the soul 
is liable—as in the saying, “Let the dead bury their dead;” but because when alienated from the life of God 
it so dies as not wholly to cease from living in its own nature, it is found to be from a certain cause mortal, 
yet so as to be not without reason called at the same time immortal. 


The soul is not a part of God. For if it were, it would be absolutely immutable and incorruptible, in which 
case it could neither go downward to be worse, nor go onward to be better; nor could it either begin to 
have anything in itself which it had not before, or cease to have anything which it had within the sphere of 
its own experience. But how different the actual facts of the case are is a point requiring no evidence from 
without, it is acknowledged by every one who consults his own consciousness. In vain, moreover, is it 
pleaded by those who affirm that the soul is a part of God, that the corruption and baseness which we see 
in the worst of men, and the weakness and blemishes which we see in all men, come to it not from the 
soul itself, but from the body; for what matters it whence the infirmity originates in that which, if it were 
indeed immutable, could not, from any quarter whatever, be made infirm? For that which is truly 
immutable and incorruptible is not liable to mutation or corruption by any influence whatever from 
without, else the invulnerability which the fable ascribed to the flesh of Achilles would be nothing peculiar 
to him, but the property of every man, so long as no accident befell him. That which is liable to be 
changed in any manner, by any cause, or in any part whatever, is therefore not by nature immutable; but it 
were impiety to think of God as otherwise than truly and supremely immutable: therefore the soul is not a 
part of God. 


4. That the soul is immaterial is a fact of which I avow myself to be fully persuaded, although men of slow 
understanding are hard to be convinced that it is so. To secure myself, however, from either unnecessarily 
causing to others or unreasonably bringing upon myself a controversy about an expression, let me say 
that, since the thing itself is beyond question, it is needless to contend about mere terms. If matter be 
used as a term denoting everything which in any form has a separate existence, whether it be called an 
essence, or a substance, or by another name, the soul is material. Again, if you choose to apply the epithet 
immaterial only to that nature which is supremely immutable and is everywhere present in its entirety, the 
soul is material, for it is not at all endowed with such qualities. But if matter be used to designate nothing 
but that which, whether at rest or in motion, has some length, breadth, and height, so that with a greater 
part of itself it occupies a greater part of space, and with a smaller part a smaller space, and is in every 
part of it less than the whole, then the soul is not material. For it pervades the whole body which it 
animates, not by a local distribution of parts, but by a certain vital influence, being at the same moment 
present in its entirety in all parts of the body, and not less in smaller parts and greater in larger parts, but 
here with more energy and there with less energy, it is in its entirety present both in the whole body and 
in every part of it. For even that which the mind perceives in only a part of the body is nevertheless not 
otherwise perceived than by the whole mind; for when any part of the living flesh is touched by a fine 
pointed instrument, although the place affected is not only not the whole body, but scarcely discernible in 
its surface, the contact does not escape the entire mind, and yet the contact is felt not over the whole 
body, but only at the one point where it takes place. How comes it, then, that what takes place in only a 
part of the body is immediately known to the whole mind, unless the whole mind is present at that part, 
and at the same time not deserting all the other parts of the body in order to be present in its entirety at 
this one? For all the other parts of the body in which no such contact takes place are still living by the soul 
being present with them. And if a similar contact takes place in the other parts, and the contact occur in 
both parts simultaneously, it would in both cases alike be known at the same moment, to the whole mind. 
Now this presence of the mind in all parts of the body at the same moment, so that in every part of the 
body the whole mind is at the same moment present, would be impossible if it were distributed over these 
parts in the same way as we see matter distributed in space, occupying less space with a smaller portion 
of itself, and greater space with a greater portion. If, therefore, mind is to be called material, it is not 
material in the same sense as earth, water, air, and ether are material. For all things composed of these 
elements are larger in larger places, or smaller in smaller places, and none of them is in its entirety 
present at any part of itself, but the dimensions of the material substances are according to the 
dimensions of the space occupied. Whence it is perceived that the soul, whether it be termed material or 
immaterial, has a certain nature of its own, created from a substance superior to the elements of this 
world,—a substance which cannot be truly conceived of by any representation of the material images 
perceived by the bodily senses, but which is apprehended by the understanding and discovered to our 
consciousness by its living energy. These things I am stating, not with the view of teaching you what you 
already know, but in order that I may declare explicitly what I hold as indisputably certain concerning the 
soul, lest any one should think, when I come to state the questions to which I desire answers, that I hold 
none of the doctrines which we have learned from science or from revelation concerning the soul. 


5. Iam, moreover, fully persuaded that the soul has fallen into sin, not through the fault of God, nor 
through any necessity either in the divine nature or in its own, but by its own free will; and that it can be 
delivered from the body of this death neither by the strength of its own will, as if that were in itself 
sufficient to achieve this, nor by the death of the body itself, but only by the grace of God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ; and that there is not one soul in the human family to whose salvation the one Mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, is not absolutely necessary. Every soul, moreover, which may 
at any age whatsoever depart from this life without the grace of the Mediator and the sacrament of this 
grace, departs to future punishment, and shall receive again its own body at the last judgment as a 
partner in punishment. But if the soul after its natural generation, which was derived from Adam, be 
regenerated in Christ, it belongs to His fellowship, and shall not only have rest after the death of the body, 
but also receive again its own body as a partner in glory. These are truths concerning the soul which I 
hold most firmly. 


CHAP III 


6. Permit me now, therefore, to bring before you the question which I desire to have solved, and do not 
reject me; so may He not reject you who condescended to be rejected for our sakes! 


I ask where can the soul, even of an infant snatched away by death, have contracted the guilt which, 
unless the grace of Christ has come to the rescue by that sacrament of baptism which is administered 
even to infants, involves it in condemnation? I know you are not one of those who have begun of late to 
utter certain new and absurd opinions, alleging that there is no guilt derived from Adam which is removed 
by baptism in the case of infants. If I knew that you held this view, or, rather, if I did not know that you 
reject it, I would certainly neither address this question to you, nor think that it ought to be put to you at 
all. Since, however, we hold on this subject the opinion consonant with the immoveable Catholic faith, 
which you have yourself expressed when, refuting the absurd sayings of Jovinian, you have quoted this 
sentence from the book of Job: “In thy sight, no one is clean, not even the infant, whose time of life on 
earth is a single day,” adding, “for we are held guilty in the similitude of Adam’s transgression,”—an 
opinion which your book on Jonah’s prophecy declares in a notable and lucid manner, where you affirm 
that the little children of Nineveh were justly compelled to fast along with the people, because merely of 
their original sin,—it is not unsuitable that I should address to you the question—where has the soul 
contracted the guilt from which, even at that age, it must be delivered by the sacrament of Christian 
grace? 


7. Some years ago, when I wrote certain books concerning Free Will, which have gone forth into the 
hands of many, and are now in the possession of very many readers, after referring to these four opinions 
as to the manner of the soul’s incarnation,—(1) that all other souls are derived from the one which was 
given to the first man; (2) that for each individual a new soul is made; (3) that souls already in existence 
somewhere are sent by divine act into the bodies; or (4) glide into them of their own accord, I thought that 
it was necessary to treat them in such a way that, whichever of them might be true, the decision should 
not hinder the object which I had in view when contending with all my might against those who attempt to 
lay upon God the blame of a nature endowed with its own principle of evil, namely, the Manichaeans; for 
at that time I had not heard of the Priscillianists, who utter blasphemies not very dissimilar to these. As to 
the fifth opinion, namely, that the soul is a part of God,—an opinion which, in order to omit none, you have 
mentioned along with the rest in your letter to Marcellinus (a man of pious memory and very dear to us in 
the grace of Christ), who had consulted you on this question,—I did not add it to the others for two 
reasons, first,—because, in examining this opinion, we discuss not the incarnation of the soul, but its 
nature; secondly, because this is the view held by those against whom I was arguing, and the main design 
of my argument was to prove that the blameless and inviolable nature of the Creator has nothing to do 
with the faults and blemishes of the creature, while they, on their part, maintained that the substance of 
the good God itself is, in so far as it is led captive, corrupted and oppressed and brought under a necessity 
of sinning by the substance of evil, to which they ascribe a proper dominion and principalities. Leaving, 
therefore, out of the question this heretical error, I desire to know which of the other four opinions we 
ought to choose. For whichever of them may justly claim our preference, far be it from us to assail this 
article of faith, about which we have no uncertainty, that every soul, even the soul of an infant, requires to 
be delivered from the binding guilt of sin, and that there is no deliverance except through Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified. 


CHAP. IV 


8. To avoid prolixity, therefore, let me refer to the opinion which you, I believe, entertain, viz. that God 
even now makes each soul for each individual at the time of birth. To meet the objection to this view 
which might be taken from the fact that God finished the whole work of creation on the sixth day and 
rested on the seventh day, you quote the testimony of the words in the gospel, “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” This you have written in your letter to Marcellinus, in which letter, moreover, you 
have most kindly condescended to mention my name, saying that he had me here in Africa, who could 
more easily explain to him the opinion held by you. But had I been able to do this, he would not have 
applied for instruction to you, who were so remote from him, though perhaps he did not write from Africa 
to you. For I know not when he wrote it; I only know that he knew well my hesitation to embrace any 
definite view on this subject, for which reason he preferred to write to you without consulting me. Yet, 
even if he had consulted me, I would rather have encouraged him to write to you, and would have 
expressed my gratitude for the benefit which might have been conferred on us all, had you not preferred 
to send a brief note, instead of a full reply, doing this, I suppose, to save yourself from unnecessary 
expenditure of effort in a place where I, whom you supposed to be thoroughly acquainted with the subject 
of his inquiries, was at hand. Behold, I am willing that the opinion which you hold should be also mine; but 
I assure you that as yet I have not embraced it. 


9. You have sent to me scholars, to whom you wish me to impart what I have not yet learned myself. Teach 
me, therefore, what Iam to teach them; for many urge me vehemently to be a teacher on this subject, and 
to them I confess that of this, as well as of many other things, I am ignorant, and perhaps, though they 
maintain a respectful demeanour in my presence, they say among themselves: “Art thou a master in Israel, 
and knowest not these things?” a rebuke which the Lord gave to one who belonged to the class of men 


who delighted in being called Rabbi; which was also the reason of his coming by night to the true Teacher, 
because perchance he, who had been accustomed to teach, blushed to take the learner’s place. But, for 
my own part, it gives me much more pleasure to hear instruction from another, than to be myself listened 
to as a teacher. For I remember what He said to those whom, above all men, He had chosen: “But be not 
ye called Rabbi, for one is your master, even Christ.” Nor was it any other teacher who taught Moses by 
Jethro, Cornelius by Peter the earlier apostle, and Peter himself by Paul the later apostle; for by 
whomsoever truth is spoken, it is spoken by the gift of Him who is the Truth. What if the reason of our still 
being ignorant of these things, and of our having failed to discover them, even after praying, reading, 
thinking, and reasoning, be this: that full proof may be made not only of the love with which we give 
instruction to the ignorant, but also of the humility with which we receive instruction from the learned? 


10. Teach me, therefore, I beseech you, what I may teach to others; teach me what I ought to hold as my 
own opinion; and tell me this: if souls are from day to day made for each individual separately at birth, 
where, in the case of infant children, is sin committed by these souls, so that they require the remission of 
sin in the sacrament of Christ, because of sinning in Adam from whom the sinful flesh has been derived? 
or if they do not sin, how is it compatible with the justice of the Creator, that, because of their being 
united to mortal members derived from another, they are so brought under the bond of the sin of that 
other, that unless they be rescued by the Church, perdition overtakes them, although it is not in their own 
power to secure that they be rescued by the grace of baptism? Where, therefore, is the justice of the 
condemnation of so many thousands of souls, which in the deaths of infant children leave this world 
without the benefit of the Christian sacrament, if being newly created they have, not through any 
preceding sin of their own, but by the will of the Creator, become severally united to the individual bodies 
to animate which they were created and bestowed by Him, who certainly knew that every one of them was 
destined, not through any fault of its own, to leave the body without receiving the baptism of Christ? 
Seeing, therefore, that we may not say concerning God either that He compels them to become sinners, or 
that He punishes innocent souls and seeing that, on the other hand, it is not lawful for us to deny that 
nothing else than perdition is the doom of the souls, even of little children, which have departed from the 
body without the sacrament of Christ, tell me, I implore you, where anything can be found to support the 
opinion that souls are not all derived from that one soul of the first man, but are each created separately 
for each individual, as Adam’s soul was made for him. 


CHAP. V 


11. As for some other objections which are advanced against this opinion, I think that I could easily 
dispose of them. For example, some think that they urge a conclusive argument against this opinion when 
they ask, how God finished all His works an the sixth day and rested on the seventh day, if He is still 
creating new souls. If we meet them with the quotation from the gospel (given by you in the letter to 
Marcellinus already mentioned), “My Father worketh hitherto,” they answer that He “worketh” in 
maintaining those natures which He has created, not in creating new natures; otherwise, this statement 
would contradict the words of Scripture in Genesis, where it is most plainly declared that God finished all 
His works. Moreover, the words of Scripture, that He rested, are unquestionably to be understood of His 
resting from creating new creatures, not from governing those which He had created; for at that time He 
made things which previously did not exist, and from making these He rested because He had finished all 
the creatures which before they existed He saw necessary to be created, so that thenceforward He did not 
create and make things which previously did not exist, but made and fashioned out of things already 
existing whatever He did make. Thus the statements, “He rested from His works,” and, “He worketh 
hitherto,” are both true, for the gospel could not contradict Genesis. 


12. When, however, these things are brought forward by persons who advance them as conclusive against 
the opinion that God now creates new souls as He created the soul of the first man, and who hold either 
that He forms them from that one soul which existed before He rested from creation, or that He now 
sends them forth into bodies from some reservoir or storehouse of souls which He then created, it is easy 
to turn aside their argument by answering, that even in the six days God formed many things out of those 
natures which He had already created, as, for example, the birds and fishes were formed from the waters, 
and the trees, the grass, and the animals from the earth, and yet it is undeniable that He was then making 
things which did not exist before. For there existed previously no bird, no fish, no tree, no animal, and it is 
clearly understood that He rested from creating those things which previously were not, and were then 
created, that is to say, He ceased in this sense, that, after that, nothing was made by Him which did not 
already exist. But if, rejecting the opinions of all who believe either that God sends forth into men souls 
existing already in some incomprehensible reservoir, or that He makes souls emanate like drops of dew 
from Himself as particles of His own substance, or that He brings them forth from that one soul of the 
first man, or that He binds them in the fetters of the bodily members because of sins committed in a prior 
state of existence, if, I say, rejecting these, we affirm that for each individual He creates separately a new 
soul when he is born, we do not herein affirm that He makes anything which he had not already made. For 
He had already made man after His own image on the sixth day; and this work of His is unquestionably to 
be understood with reference to the rational soul of man. The same work He still does, not in creating 
what did not exist, but in multiplying what already existed. Wherefore it is true, on the one hand, that He 
rested from creating things which previously did not exist, and equally true, on the other hand, that He 


continues still to work, not only in governing what He has made, but also in making (not anything which 
did not previously exist, but) a larger number of those creatures which He had already made. Wherefore, 
either by such an explanation, or by any other which may seem better, we escape from the objection 
advanced by those who would make the fact that God rested from His works a conclusive argument 
against our believing that new souls are still being daily created, not from the first soul, but in the same 
manner as it was made. 


13. Again, as for another objection, stated in the question, “Wherefore does He create souls for those 
whom He knows to be destined to an early death?” we may reply, that by the death of the children the sins 
of the parents are either reproved or chastised. We may, moreover, with all propriety, leave these things to 
the disposal of the Lord of all, for we know that he appoints to the succession of events in time, and 
therefore to the births and deaths of living creatures as included in these, a course which is consummate 
in beauty and perfect in the arrangement of all its parts; whereas we are not capable of perceiving those 
things by the perception of which, if it were attainable, we should be soothed with an ineffable, tranquil 
joy. For not in vain has the prophet, taught by divine inspiration, declared concerning God, “He bringeth 
forth in measured harmonies the course of time.” For which reason music, the science or capacity of 
correct harmony, has been given also by the kindness of God to mortals having reasonable souls, with a 
view to keep them in mind of this great truth. For if a man, when composing a song which is to suit a 
particular melody, knows how to distribute the length of time allowed to each word so as to make the song 
flow and pass on in most beautiful adaptation to the ever-changing notes of the melody, how much more 
shall God, whose wisdom is to be esteemed as infinitely transcending human arts, make infallible 
provision that not one of the spaces of time alloted to natures that are born and die—spaces which are like 
the words and syllables of the successive epochs of the course of time—shall have, in what we may call 
the sublime psalm of the vicissitudes of this world, a duration either more brief or more protracted than 
the foreknown and predetermined harmony requires! For when I may speak thus with reference even to 
the leaves of every tree, and the number of the hairs upon our heads, how much more may I say it 
regarding the birth and death of men, seeing that every man’s life on earth continues for a time, which is 
neither longer nor shorter than God knows to be in harmony with the plan according to which He rules 
the universe. 


14. As to the assertion that everything which has begun to exist in time is incapable of immortality, 
because all things which are born die, and all things which have grown decay through age, and the 
opinion which they affirm to follow necessarily from this, viz. that the soul of man must owe its 
immortality to its having been created before time began, this does not disturb my faith; for, passing over 
other examples, which conclusively dispose of this assertion, I need only refer to the body of Christ, which 
now “dieth no more; death shall have no more dominion over it.” 


15. Moreover, as to your remark in your book against Ruffinus, that some bring forward as against this 
opinion that souls are created for each individual separately at birth the objection that it seems worthy of 
God that He should give souls to the offspring of adulterers, and who accordingly attempt to build on this 
a theory that souls may possibly be incarcerated, as it were, in such bodies, to suffer for the deeds of a life 
spent in some prior state of being,—this objection does not disturb me, as many things by which it may be 
answered occur to me when I consider it. The answer which you yourself have given, saying, that in the 
case of stolen wheat, there is no fault in the grain, but only in him who stole it, and that the earth is not 
under obligation to refuse to cherish the seed because the sower may have cast it in with a hand defiled 
by dishonesty, is a most felicitous illustration. But even before I had read it, I felt that to me the objection 
drawn from the offspring of adulterers caused no serious difficulty when I took a general view of the fact 
that God brings many good things to light, even out of our evils and our sins. Now, the creation of any 
living creature compels every one who considers it with piety and wisdom to give to the Creator praise 
which words cannot express; and if this praise is called forth by the creation of any living creature 
whatsoever, how much more is it called forth by the creation of a man! If, therefore, the cause of any act 
of creative power be sought for, no shorter or better reply can be given than that every creature of God is 
good. And [so far from such an act being unworthy of God] what is more worthy of Him than that He, 
being good, should make those good things which, no one else than God alone can make? 


CHAP. VI 


16. These things, and others which I can advance, I am accustomed to state, as well as I can, against 
those who attempt to overthrow by such objections the opinion that souls are made for each individual, as 
the first man’s soul was made for him. 


But when we come to the penal sufferings of infants, Iam embarrassed, believe me, by great difficulties, 
and am wholly at a loss to find an answer by which they are solved; and I speak here not only of those 
punishments in the life to come, which are involved in that perdition to which they must be drawn down if 
they depart from the body without the sacrament of Christian grace, but also of the sufferings which are 
to our sorrow endured by them before our eyes in this present life, and which are so various, that time 
rather than examples would fail me if I were to attempt to enumerate them. They are liable to wasting 
disease, to racking pain, to the agonies of thirst and hunger, to feebleness of limbs, to privation of bodily 
senses, and to vexing assaults of unclean spirits. Surely it is incumbent on us to show how it is compatible 


with justice that infants suffer all these things without any evil of their own as the procuring cause. For it 
would be impious to say, either that these things take place without God’s knowledge, or that He cannot 
resist those who cause them, or that He unrighteously does these things, or permits them to be done. We 
are warranted in saying that irrational animals are given by God to serve creatures possessing a higher 
nature, even though they be wicked, as we see most plainly in the gospel that the swine of the Gadarenes 
were given to the legion of devils at their request; but could we ever be warranted in saying this of men? 
Certainly not. Man is, indeed, an animal, but an animal endowed with reason, though mortal. In his 
members dwells a reasonable soul, which in these severe afflictions is enduring a penalty. Now God is 
good, God is just, God is omnipotent—none but a madman would doubt that he is so; let the great 
sufferings, therefore, which infant children experience be accounted for by some reason compatible with 
justice. When older people suffer such trials, we are accustomed, certainly, to say, either that their worth 
is being proved, as in Job’s case, or that their wickedness is being punished, as in Herod’s; and from some 
examples, which it has pleased God to make perfectly clear, men are enabled to conjecture the nature of 
others which are more obscure; but this is in regard to persons of mature age. Tell me, therefore, what we 
must answer in regard to infant children; is it true that, although they suffer so great punishments, there 
are no sins in them deserving to be punished? for, of course, there is not in them at that age any 
righteousness requiring to be put to the proof. 


17. What shall I say, moreover, as to the [difficulty which besets the theory of the creation of each soul 
separately at the birth of the individual in connection with the] diversity of talent in different souls, and 
especially the absolute privation of reason in some? This is, indeed, not apparent in the first stages of 
infancy, but being developed continuously from the beginning of life, it becomes manifest in children, of 
whom some are so slow and defective in memory that they cannot learn even the letters of the alphabet, 
and some (commonly called idiots) so imbecile that they differ very little from the beasts of the field. 
Perhaps I am told, in answer to this, that the bodies are the cause of these imperfections. But surely the 
opinion which we wish to see vindicated from objection does not require us to affirm that the soul chose 
for itself the body which so impairs it, and, being deceived in the choice, committed a blunder; or that the 
soul, when it was compelled, as a necessary consequence of being born, to enter into some body, was 
hindered from finding another by crowds of souls occupying the other bodies before it came, so that, like 
a man who takes whatever seat may remain vacant for him in a theatre, the soul was guided in taking 
possession of the imperfect body not by its choice, but by its circumstances. We, of course, cannot say and 
ought not to believe such things. Tell us, therefore, what we ought to believe and to say in order to 
vindicate from this difficulty the theory that for each individual body a new soul is specially created. 


CHAP. VII 


18. In my books on Free Will, already referred to, I have said something, not in regard to the variety of 
capacities in different souls, but, at least, in regard to the pains which infant children suffer in this life. 
The nature of the opinion which I there expressed, and the reason why it is insufficient for the purposes of 
our present inquiry, I will now submit to you, and will put into this letter a copy of the passage in the third 
book to which I refer. It is as follows:—”In connection with the bodily sufferings experienced by the little 
children who, by reason of their tender age, have no sins—if the souls which animate them did not exist 
before they were born into the human family—a more grievous and, as it were, compassionate complaint 
is very commonly made in the remark, What evil have they done that they should suffer these things?’ as 
if there could be a meritorious innocence in any one before the time at which it is possible for him to do 
anything wrong! Moreover, if God accomplishes, in any measure, the correction of the parents when they 
are chastised by the sufferings or by the death of the children that are dear to them, is there any reason 
why these things should not take place, seeing that, after they are passed, they will be, to those who 
experienced them, as if they had never been, while the persons on whose account they were inflicted will 
either become better, being moved by the rod of temporal afflictions to choose a better mode of life, or be 
left without excuse under the punishment awarded at the coming judgment, if, notwithstanding the 
sorrows Of this life, they have refused to turn their desires towards eternal life? Morever, who knows what 
may be given to the little children by means of whose sufferings the parents have their obdurate hearts 
subdued, or their faith exercised, or their compassion proved? Who knows what good recompense God 
may, in the secret of his judgments, reserve for these little ones? For although they have done no 
righteous action, nevertheless, being free from any transgression of their own, they have suffered these 
trials. It is certainly not without reason that the Church exalts to the honourable rank of martyrs those 
children who were slain when Herod sought our Lord Jesus Christ to put Him to death.” 


19. These things I wrote at that time when I was endeavouring to defend the opinion which is now under 
discussion. For, as I mentioned shortly before, I was labouring to prove that whichever of these four 
opinions regarding the soul’s incarnation may be found true, the substance of the Creator is absolutely 
free from blame, and is completely removed from all share in our sins. And, therefore, whichever of these 
opinions might come to be established or demolished by the truth, this had no bearing on the object aimed 
at in the work which I was then attempting, seeing that whichever opinion might win the victory over all 
the rest, after they had been examined in a more thorough discussion, this would take place without 
causing me any disquietude, because my object then was to prove that, even admitting all these opinions, 
the doctrine maintained by me remained unshaken. But now my object is, by the force of sound reasoning, 


to select, if possible, one opinion out of the four; and, therefore, when I carefully consider the words now 
quoted from that book, I do not see that the arguments there used in defending the opinion which we are 
now discussing are valid and conclusive. 


20. For what may be called the chief prop of my defence is in the sentence, “Moreover, who knows what 
may be given to the little children, by means of whose sufferings the parents have their obdurate hearts 
subdued, or their faith exercised, or their compassion proved? Who knows what good recompense God 
may, in the secret of His judgments, reserve for these little ones?” I see that this is not an unwarranted 
conjecture in the case of infants who, in any way, suffer (though they know it not) for the sake of Christ 
and in the cause of true religion, and of infants who have already been made partakers of the sacrament 
of Christ; because, apart from union to the one Mediator, they cannot be delivered from condemnation, 
and so put in a position in which it is even possible that a recompense could be made to them for the evils 
which, in diverse afflictions, they have endured in this world. But since the question cannot be fully 
solved, unless the answer include also the case of those who, without having received the sacrament of 
Christian fellowship, die in infancy after enduring the most painful sufferings, what recompense can be 
conceived of in their case, seeing that, besides all that they suffer in this life, perdition awaits them in the 
life to come? As to the baptism of infants, I have, in the same book, given an answer, not, indeed, fully, but 
so far as seemed necessary for the work which then occupied me, proving that it profits children, even 
though they do not know what it is, and have, as yet, no faith of their own; but on the subject of the 
perdition of those infants who depart from this life without baptism, I did not think it necessary to say 
anything then, because the question under discussion was different from that with which we are now 
engaged. 


21. If, however, we pass over and make no account of those sufferings which are of brief continuance, and 
which, when endured, are not to be repeated, we certainly cannot, in like manner, make no account of the 
fact that “by one man death came, and by one man came also the resurrection of the dead; for as in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” For, according to this apostolical, divine, and 
perspicuous declaration, it is sufficiently plain that no one goes to death otherwise than through Adam, 
and that no one goes to life eternal otherwise than through Christ. For this is the force of all in the two 
parts of the sentence; as all men, by their first, that is, their natural birth, belong to Adam, even so all 
men, whoever they be, who come to Christ come to the second, that is, the spiritual birth. For this reason, 
therefore, the word all is used in both clauses, because as all who die do not die otherwise than in Adam, 
so all who shall be made alive shall not be made alive otherwise than in Christ. Wherefore whosoever tells 
us that any man can be made alive in the resurrection of the dead otherwise than in Christ, he is to be 
detested as a pestilent enemy to the common faith. Likewise, whosoever says that those children who 
depart out of this life without partaking of that sacrament shall be made alive in Christ, certainly 
contradicts the apostolic declaration, and condemns the universal Church, in which it is the practice to 
lose no time and run in haste to administer baptism to infant children, because it is believed, as an 
indubitable truth, that otherwise they cannot be made alive in Christ. Now he that is not made alive in 
Christ must necessarily remain under the condemnation, of which the apostle says, that “by the offence of 
one judgment came upon all men to condemnation.” That infants are born under the guilt of this offence is 
believed by the whole Church. It is also a doctrine which you have most faithfully set forth, both in your 
treatise against Jovinian and your exposition of Jonah, as I mentioned above, and, if I am not mistaken, in 
other parts of your works which I have not read or have at present forgotten. I therefore ask, what is the 
ground of this condemnation of unbaptized infants? For if new souls are made for men, individually, at 
their birth, I do not see, on the one hand, that they could have any sin while yet in infancy, nor do I 
believe, on the other hand, that God condemns any soul which He sees to have no sin. 


CHAP. VIII 


22. Are we perchance to say, in answer to this, that in the infant the body alone is the cause of sin; but 
that for each body a new soul is made, and that if this soul live according to the precepts of God, by the 
help of the grace of Christ, the reward of being made incorruptible may be secured for the body itself, 
when subdued and kept under the yoke; and that inasmuch as the soul of an infant cannot yet do this, 
unless it receive the sacrament of Christ, that which could not yet be obtained for the body by the holiness 
of the soul is obtained for it by the grace of this sacrament; but if the soul of an infant depart without the 
sacrament, it shall itself dwell in life eternal, from which it could not be separated, as it had no sin, while, 
however, the body which it occupied shall not rise again in Christ, because the sacrament had not been 
received before its death? 


23. This opinion I have never heard or read anywhere. I have, however, certainly heard and believed the 
statement which led me to speak thus, namely, “The hour is coming, in the which all that are in the graves 
shall hear His voice, and shall come forth; they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life,” —the 
resurrection, namely, of which it is said that “by one man came the resurrection of the dead,” and in which 
“all shall be made alive in Christ,”—”and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.” 
Now, what is to be understood regarding infants which, before they could do good or evil, have quitted the 
body without baptism? Nothing is said here concerning them. But if the bodies of these infants shall not 
rise again, because they have never done either good or evil, the bodies of the infants that have died after 
receiving the grace of baptism shall also have no resurrection, because they also were not in this life able 


to do good or evil. If, however, these are to rise among the saints, i.e. among those who have done good, 
among whom shall the others rise again but among those who have done evil—unless we are to believe 
that some human souls shall not receive, either in the resurrection of life, or in the resurrection of 
damnation, the bodies which they lost in death? This opinion, however, is condemned, even before it is 
formally refuted, by its absolute novelty; and besides this, who could bear to think that those who run with 
their infant children to have them baptized, are prompted to do so by a regard for their bodies, not for 
their souls? The blessed Cyprian, indeed, said, in order to correct those who thought that an infant should 
not be baptized before the eighth day, that it was not the body but the soul which behoved to be saved 
from perdition—in which statement he was not inventing any new doctrine, but preserving the firmly 
established faith of the Church; and he, along with some of his colleagues in the episcopal office, held that 
a child may be properly baptized immediately after its birth. 


24. Let every man, however, believe anything which commends itself to his own judgment, even though it 
run counter to some opinion of Cyprian, who may not have seen in the matter what should have been 
seen. But let no man believe anything which runs counter to the perfectly unambiguous apostolical 
declaration, that by the offence of one all are brought into condemnation, and that from this 
condemnation nothing sets men free but the grace of God through our Lord Jesus Christ, in whom alone 
life is given to all who are made alive. And let no man believe anything which runs counter to the firmly 
grounded practice of the Church, in which, if the sole reason for hastening the administration of baptism 
were to save the children, the dead as well as the living would be brought to be baptized. 


25. These things being so, it is necessary still to investigate and to make known the reason why, if souls 
are created new for every individual at his birth, those who die in infancy without the sacrament of Christ 
are doomed to perdition; for that they are doomed to this if they so depart from the body is testified both 
by Holy Scripture and by the holy Church. Wherefore, as to that opinion of yours concerning the creation 
of new souls, if it does not contradict this firmly grounded article of faith, let it be mine also; but if it does, 
let it be no longer yours. 


26. Let it not be said to me that we ought to receive as supporting this opinion the words of Scripture in 
Zechariah, “He formeth the spirit of man within him,” and in the book of Psalms, “He formeth their hearts 
severally.” We must seek for the strongest and most indisputable proof, that we may not be compelled to 
believe that God is a judge who condemns any soul which has no fault. For to create signifies either as 
much or, probably, more than to form [fingere]; nevertheless it is written, “Create in me a clean heart, O 
God,” and yet it cannot be supposed that a soul here expresses a desire to be made before it has begun to 
exist. Therefore, as it is a soul already existing which is created by being renewed in righteousness, so it 
is a soul already existing which is formed by the moulding power of doctrine. Nor is your opinion, which I 
would willingly make my own, supported by that sentence in Ecclesiastes, “Then shall the dust return to 
the earth as it was: and the spirit shall return to God who gave it.” Nay, it rather favours those who think 
that all souls are derived from one; for they say that, as the dust returns to the earth as it was, and yet the 
body of which this is said returns not to the man from whom it was derived, but to the earth from which 
the first man was made, the spirit in like manner, though derived from the spirit of the first man, does not 
return to him but to the Lord, by whom it was given to our first parent. Since, however, the testimony of 
this passage in their favour is not so decisive as to make it appear altogether opposed to the opinion 
which I shall gladly see vindicated, I thought proper to submit these remarks on it to your judgment, to 
prevent you from endeavouring to deliver me from my perplexities by quoting passages such as these. For 
although no man’s wishes can make that true which is not true, nevertheless, were this possible, I would 
wish that this opinion should be true, as I do wish that, if it is true, it should be most clearly and 
unanswerably vindicated by you. 


CHAP. IX 


27. The same difficulty attends those also who hold that souls already existing elsewhere, and prepared 
from the beginning of the works of God, are sent by Him into bodies. For to these persons also the same 
question may be put: If these souls, being without any fault, go obediently to the bodies to which they are 
sent, why are they subjected to punishment in the case of infants, if they come without being baptized to 
the end of this life? The same difficulty unquestionably attaches to both opinions. Those who affirm that 
each soul is, according to the deserts of its actions in an earlier state of being, united to the body alloted 
to it in this life, imagine that they escape more easily from this difficulty. For they think that to “die in 
Adam” means to suffer punishment in that flesh which is derived from Adam, from which condition of guilt 
the grace of Christ, they say, delivers the young as well as the old. So far, indeed, they teach what is right, 
and true, and excellent, when they say that the grace of Christ delivers the young as well as the old from 
the guilt of sins. But that souls sin in another earlier life, and that for their sins in that state of being they 
are cast down into bodies as prisons, I do not believe: I reject and protest against such an opinion. I do 
this, in the first place, because they affirm that this is accomplished by means of some incomprehensible 
revolutions, so that after I know not how many cycles the soul must return again to the same burden of 
corruptible flesh and to the endurance of punishment,—than which opinion I do not know that anything 
more horrible could be conceived. In the next place, who is the righteous man gone from the earth about 
whom we should not (if what they say is true) feel afraid lest, sinning in Abraham’s bosom, he should be 
cast down into the flames which tormented the rich man in the parable? For why may the soul not sin 


after leaving the body, if it can sin before entering it? Finally, to have sinned in Adam (in regard to which 
the apostle says that in him all have sinned) is one thing, but it is a wholly different thing to have sinned, I 
know not where, outside of Adam, and then because of this to be thrust into Adam—that is, into the body, 
which is derived from Adam, as into a prison-house. As to the other opinion mentioned above, that all 
souls are derived from one, I will not begin to discuss it unless I am under necessity to do so; and my 
desire is, that if the opinion which we are now discussing is true, it may be so vindicated by you that there 
shall be no longer any necessity for examining the other. 


28. Although, however, I desire and ask, and with fervent prayers wish and hope, that by you the Lord 
may remove my ignorance on this subject, if, after all, I am found unworthy to obtain this, I will beg the 
grace of patience from the Lord our God, in whom we have such faith, that even if there be some things 
which He does not open to us when we knock, we know it would be wrong to murmur in the least against 
Him. I remember what He said to the apostles themselves: “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.” Among these things, so far at least as I am concerned, let me still reckon this, and 
let me guard against being angry that I am deemed unworthy to possess this knowledge, lest by such 
anger I be all the more clearly proved to be unworthy. I am equally ignorant of many other things, yea, of 
more than I could name or even number; and of this I would be more patiently ignorant, were it not that I 
fear lest some one of these opinions, involving the contradiction of truth which we most assuredly believe, 
should insinuate itself into the minds of the unwary. Meanwhile, though I do not yet know which of these 
opinions is to be preferred, this one thing I profess as my deliberate conviction, that the opinion which is 
true does not conflict with that most firm and well grounded article in the faith of the Church of Christ, 
that infant children, even when they are newly born, can be delivered from perdition in no other way than 
through the grace of Christ’s name, which He has given in His sacraments. 


LETTER CLXVII 


(A.D. 415.) 


From Augustin to Jerome on James II. 10. 


CHAP. I 


1. My brother Jerome, esteemed worthy to be honoured in Christ by me, when I wrote to you propounding 
this question concerning the human soul,—if a new soul be now created for each individual at birth, 
whence do souls contract the bond of guilt which we assuredly believe to be removed by the sacrament of 
the grace of Christ, when administered even to new-born children?—as the letter on that subject grew to 
the size of a considerable volume, I was unwilling to impose the burden of any other question at that time; 
but there is a subject which has a much stronger claim on my attention, as it presses more seriously on 
my mind. I therefore ask you, and in God’s name beseech you, to do something which will, I believe, be of 
great service to many, namely, to explain to me (or to direct me to any work in which you or any other 
commentator has already expounded) the sense in which we are to understand these words in the Epistle 
of James, “Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all.” This 
subject is of such importance that I very greatly regret that I did not write to you in regard to it long ago. 


2. For whereas in the question which I thought it necessary to submit to you concerning the soul, our 
inquiries were engaged with the investigation of a life wholly past and sunk out of sight in oblivion, in this 
question we study this present life, and how it must be spent if we would attain to eternal life. As an apt 
illustration of this remark let me quote an entertaining anecdote. A man had fallen into a well where the 
quantity of water was sufficient to break his fall and save him from death, but not deep enough to cover 
his mouth and deprive him of speech. Another man approached, and on seeing him cries out in surprise: 
“How did you fall in here?” He answers: “I beseech you to plan how you can get me out of this, rather 
than ask how I fell in.” So, since we admit and hold as an article of the Catholic faith, that the soul of even 
a little infant requires to be delivered out of the guilt of sin, as out of a pit, by the grace of Christ, it is 
sufficient for the soul of such a one that we know the way in which it is saved, even though we should 
never know the way in which it came into that wretched condition. But I thought it our duty to inquire into 
this subject, lest we should incautiously hold any one of those opinions concerning the manner of the 
soul’s becoming united with the body which might contradict the doctrine that the souls of little children 
require to be delivered, by denying that they are subject to the bond of guilt. This, then, being very firmly 
held by us, that the soul of every infant needs to be freed from the guilt of sin, and can be freed in no 
other way except by the grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord, if we can ascertain the cause and 
origin of the evil itself, we are better prepared and equipped for resisting adversaries whose empty talk I 
call not reasoning but quibbling; if, however, we cannot ascertain the cause, the fact that the origin of this 
misery is hid from us is no reason for our being slothful in the work which compassion demands from us. 
In our conflict, however, with those who appear to themselves to know what they do not know, we have an 
additional strength and safety in not being ignorant of our ignorance on this subject. For there are some 
things which it is evil not to know; there are other things which cannot be known, or are not necessary to 
be known, or have no bearing on the life which we seek to obtain; but the question which I now submit to 
you from the writings of the Apostle James is intimately connected with the course of conduct in which we 


live, and in which, with a view to life eternal, we endeavour to please God. 


3. How, then, I beseech you, are we to understand the words: “Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all”? Does this affirm that the person who shall have committed 
theft, nay, who even shall have said to the rich man, “Sit thou here” and to the poor man, “Stand thou 
there,” is guilty of homicide, and adultery, and sacrilege? And if he is not so, how can it be said that a 
person who has offended in one point has become guilty of all? Or are the things which the apostle said 
concerning the rich man and the poor man not to be reckoned among those things in one of which if any 
man offend he becomes guilty of all? But we must remember whence that sentence is taken, and what 
goes before it, and in what connection it occurs. “My brethren,” he says, “have not the faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory, with respect of persons. For if there come into your assembly a man with a 
gold ring, in goodly apparel, and there come in also a poor man in vile raiment; and ye have respect to 
him that weareth the gay clothing, and say unto him, Sit thou here in a good place; and say to the poor, 
Stand thou there, or sit here under my footstool; are ye not then partial in yourselves, and are become 
judges of evil thoughts? Hearken, my beloved brethren, Hath not God chosen the poor of this world, rich 
in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which He hath promised to them that love Him? But ye have despised 
the poor,”—inasmuch as you have said to the poor man, “Stand thou there,” when you would have said to 
a man with a gold ring, “Sit thou here in a good place.” And then there follows a passage explaining and 
enlarging upon that same conclusion: “Do not rich men oppress you by their power, and draw you before 
the judgment-seats? Do not they blaspheme that worthy name by the which ye are called? If ye fulfil the 
royal law according to the Scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do well: but if ye have 
respect to persons, ye commit sin, and are convinced of the law as transgressors.” See how the apostle 
calls those transgressors of the law who say to the rich man, “Sit here,” and to the poor, “Stand there.” 
See how, lest they should think it a trifling sin to transgress the law in this one thing, he goes on to add: 
“Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all. For He that said, Do 
not commit adultery, said also, Do not kill. Now if thou do not kill, yet, if thou commit adultery, thou art 
become a transgressor of the law,” according to that which he had said: “Ye are convinced of the law as 
transgressors.” Since these things are so, it seems to follow, unless it can be shown that we are to 
understand it in some other way, that he who says to the rich man, “Sit here,” and to the poor, “Stand 
there,” not treating the one with the same respect as the other, is to be judged guilty as an idolater, anda 
blasphemer, and an adulterer, and a murderer—in short,—not to enumerate all, which would be tedious,— 
as guilty of all crimes, since, offending in one, he is guilty of all.” 


CHAP. II 


4. But has he who has one virtue all virtues? and has he no virtues who lacks one? If this be true, the 
sentence of the apostle is thereby confirmed. But what I desire is to have the sentence explained, not 
confirmed, since of itself it stands more sure in our esteem than all the authority of philosophers could 
make it. And even if what has just been said concerning virtues and vices were true, it would not follow 
that therefore all sins are equal. For as to the inseparable co-existence of the virtues, this is a doctrine in 
regard to which, if I remember rightly, what, indeed, I have almost forgotten (though perhaps I am 
mistaken), all philosophers who affirm that virtues are essential to the right conduct of life are agreed. 
The doctrine of the equality of sins, however, the Stoics alone dared to maintain in opposition to the 
unanimous sentiments of mankind: an absurd tenet, which in writing against Jovinianus (a Stoic in this 
opinion, but an Epicurean in following after and defending pleasure) you have most clearly refuted from 
the Holy Scriptures. In that most delightful and noble dissertation you have made it abundantly plain that 
it has not been the doctrine of our authors, or rather of the Truth Himself, who has spoken through them, 
that all sins are equal. I shall now do my utmost in endeavouring, with the help of God, to show how it can 
be that, although the doctrine of philosophers concerning virtues is true, we are nevertheless not 
compelled to admit the Stoics’ doctrine that all sins are equal. If I succeed, I will look for your 
approbation, and in whatever respect I come short, I beg you to supply my deficiencies. 


5. Those who maintain that he who has one virtue has all, and that he who lacks one lacks all, reason 
correctly from the fact that prudence cannot be cowardly, nor unjust, nor intemperate; for if it were any of 
these it would no longer be prudence. Moreover, if it be prudence only when it is brave, and just, and 
temperate, assuredly wherever it exists it must have the other virtues along with it. In like manner, also, 
courage cannot be imprudent, or intemperate, or unjust; temperance must of necessity be prudent, brave, 
and just; and justice does not exist unless it be prudent, brave, and temperate. Thus, wherever any one of 
these virtues truly exists, the others likewise exist; and where some are absent, that which may appear in 
some measure to resemble virtue is not really present. 


6. There are, as you know, some vices opposed to virtues by a palpable contrast, as imprudence is the 
opposite of prudence. But there are some vices opposed to virtues simply because they are vices which, 
nevertheless, by a deceitful appearance resemble virtues; as, for example, in the relation, not of 
imprudence, but of craftiness to the said virtue of prudence. I speak here of that craftiness which is wont 
to be understood and spoken of in connection with the evilly disposed, not in the sense in which the word 
is usually employed in our Scriptures, where it is often used in a good sense, as, “Be crafty as serpents,” 
and again, to give craftiness to the simple.” It is true that among heathen writers one of the most 
accomplished of Latin authors, speaking of Catiline, has said: “Nor was there lacking on his part 


craftiness to guard against danger,” using “craftiness” (astutia) in a good sense; but the use of the word in 
this sense is among them very rare, among us very common. So also in regard to the virtues classed under 
temperance. Extravagance is most manifestly opposite to the virtue of frugality; but that which the 
common people are wont to call niggardliness is indeed a vice, yet one which, not in its nature, but by a 
very deceitful similarity of appearance, usurps the name of frugality. In the same manner injustice is by a 
palpable contrast opposed to justice; but the desire of avenging oneself is wont often to be a counterfeit of 
justice, but it is a vice. There is an obvious contrariety between courage and cowardice; but hardihood, 
though differing from courage in nature, deceives us by its resemblance to that virtue. Firmness is a part 
of virtue; fickleness is a vice far removed from and undoubtedly opposed to it; but obstinacy lays claim to 
the name of firmness, yet is wholly different, because firmness is a virtue, and obstinacy is a vice. 


7. To avoid the necessity of again going over the same ground, let us take one case as an example, from 
which all others may be understood. Catiline, as those who have written concerning him had means of 
knowing, was capable of enduring cold, thirst, hunger, and patient in fastings, cold, and watchings beyond 
what any one could believe, and thus he appeared, both to himself and to his followers, a man endowed 
with great courage. But this courage was not prudent, for he chose the evil instead of the good; was not 
temperate, for his life was disgraced by the lowest dissipation; was not just, for he conspired against his 
country; and therefore it was not courage, but hardihood usurping the name of courage to deceive fools; 
for if it had been courage, it would not have been a vice but a virtue, and if it had been a virtue, it would 
never have been abandoned by the other virtues, its inseparable companions. 


8. On this account, when it is asked also concerning vices, whether where one exists all in like manner 
exist, or where one does not exist none exist, it would be a difficult matter to show this, because two vices 
are wont to be opposed to one virtue, one that is evidently opposed, and another that bears an apparent 
likeness. Hence the hardihood of Catiline is the more easily seen not to have been courage, since it had 
not along with it other virtues; but it may be difficult to convince men that his hardihood was cowardice, 
since he was in the habit of enduring and patiently submitting to the severest hardships to a degree 
almost incredible. But perhaps, on examining the matter more closely, this hardihood itself is seen to be 
cowardice, because he shrunk from the toil of those liberal studies by which true courage is acquired. 
Nevertheless, as there are rash men who are not guilty of cowardice, and there are cowardly men who are 
not guilty of rashness, and since in both there is vice, for the truly brave man neither ventures rashly nor 
fears without reason, we are forced to admit that vices are more numerous than virtues. 


9. Accordingly, it happens sometimes that one vice is supplanted by another, as the love of money by the 
love of praise. Occasionally, one vice quits the field that more may take its place, as in the case of the 
drunkard, who, after becoming temperate in the use of drink, may come under the power of niggardliness 
and ambition. It is possible, therefore, that vices may give place to vices, not to virtues, as their 
successors, and thus they are more numerous. When one virtue, however, has entered, there will infallibly 
be (since it brings all the other virtues along with it) a retreat of all vices whatsoever that were in the 
man; for all vices were not in him, but at one time so many, at another a greater or smaller number might 
occupy their place. 


CHAP III 


10. We must inquire more carefully whether these things are so; for the statement that “he who has one 
virtue has all, and that all virtues are awanting to him who lacks one,” is not given by inspiration, but is 
the view held by many men, ingenious, indeed, and studious, but still men. But I must avow that, in the 
case—I shall not say of one of those from whose name the word virtue is said to be derived, but even of a 
woman who is faithful to her husband, and who is so from a regard to the commandments and promises of 
God, and, first of all, is faithful to Him, I do not know how I could say of her that she is unchaste, or that 
chastity is no virtue or a trifling one. I should feel the same in regard to a husband who is faithful to his 
wife; and yet there are many such, none of whom I could affirm to be without any sins, and doubtless the 
sin which is in them, whatever it be, proceeds from some vice. Whence it follows that though conjugal 
fidelity in religious men and women is undoubtedly a virtue, for it is neither a nonentity nor a vice, yet it 
does not bring along with it all virtues, for if all virtues were there, there would be no vice, and if there 
were no vice, there would be no sin; but where is the man who is altogether without sin? Where, 
therefore, is the man who is without any vice, that is, fuel or root, as it were, of sin, when he who reclined 
on the breast of the Lord says, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in 
us”? It is not necessary for us to urge this at greater length in writing to you, but I make the statement for 
the sake of others who perhaps shall read this. For you, indeed, in that same splendid work against 
Jovinianus, have carefully proved this from the Holy Scriptures; in which work also you have quoted the 
words, “in many things we all offend,” from this very epistle in which occur the words whose meaning we 
are now investigating. For though it is an apostle of Christ who is speaking, he does not say, “ye offend,” 
but, “we offend;” and although in the passage under consideration he says, “Whosoever shall keep the 
whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all,” in the words just quoted he affirms that we 
offend not in one thing but in many, and not that some offend but that we all offend. 


11. Far be it, however, from any believer to think that so many thousands of the servants of Christ, who, 
lest they should deceive themselves, and the truth should not be in them, sincerely confess themselves to 


have sin, are altogether without virtue! For wisdom is a great virtue, and wisdom herself has said to man, 
“Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom.” Far be it from us, then, to say that so many and so great 
believing and pious men have not the fear of the Lord, which the Greeks call eusebeia, or more literally 
and fully, theosebeia. And what is the fear of the Lord but His worship? and whence is He truly 
worshipped except from love? Love, then, out of a pure heart, and a good conscience, and faith unfeigned, 
is the great and true virtue, because it is “the end of the commandment.” Deservedly is love said to be 
“strong as death,” because, like death, it is vanquished by none; or because the measure of love in this life 
is even unto death, as the Lord says, “Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends;” or, rather, because, as death forcibly separates the soul from the senses of the body, so love 
separates it from fleshly lusts. Knowledge, when it is of the right kind, is the handmaid to love, for without 
love “knowledge puffeth up,” but where love, by edifying, has filled the heart, there knowledge will find 
nothing empty which it can puff up. Moreover, Job has shown, what is that useful knowledge by defining it 
where, after saying, “The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom” he adds “and to depart from evil, that is 
understanding.” Why do we not then say that the man who has this virtue has all virtues, since “love is the 
fulfilling of the law?” Is it not true that, the more love exists in a man the more he is endowed with virtue, 
and the less love he has the less virtue is in him, for love is itself virtue; and the less virtue there is in a 
man so much the more vice will there be in him? Therefore, where love is full and perfect, no vice will 
remain. 


12. The Stoics, therefore, appear to me to be mistaken in refusing to admit that a man who is advancing in 
wisdom has any wisdom at all, and in affirming that he alone has it who has become altogether perfect in 
wisdom. They do not, indeed, deny that he has made progress, but they say that he is in no degree entitled 
to be called wise, unless, by emerging, so to speak, from the depths, he suddenly springs forth into the 
free air of wisdom. For, as it matters not when a man is drowning whether the depth of water above him 
be many stadia or only the breadth of a hand or finger, so they say in regard to the progress of those who 
are advancing towards wisdom, that they are like men rising from the bottom of a whirlpool towards the 
air, but that unless they by their progress, so escape as to emerge wholly from folly as from an 
overwhelming flood, they have not virtue and are not wise; but that, when they have so escaped, they 
immediately have wisdom in perfection, and not a vestige of folly whence any sin could be originated 
remains. 


13. This simile, in which folly is compared to water and wisdom to air, so that the mind emerging, as it 
were, from the stifling influence of folly breathes suddenly the free air of wisdom, does not appear to me 
to harmonize sufficiently with the authoritative statement of our Scriptures; a better simile, so far, at 
least, as illustration of spiritual things can be borrowed from material things, is that which compares vice 
or folly to darkness, and virtue or wisdom to light. The way to wisdom is therefore not like that of a man 
rising from the water into the air, in which, in the moment of rising above the surface of the water, he 
suddenly breathes freely, but, like that of a man proceeding from darkness into light, on whom more light 
gradually shines as he advances. So long, therefore, as this is not fully accomplished, we speak of the man 
as of one going from the dark recesses of a vast cavern towards its entrance, who is more and more 
influenced by the proximity of the light as he comes nearer to the entrance of the cavern; so that 
whatever light he has proceeds from the light to which he is advancing, and whatever darkness still 
remains in him proceeds from the darkness out of which he is emerging. Therefore it is true that in the 
sight of God “shall no man living be justified,” and yet that “the just shall live by his faith.” On the one 
hand, “the saints are clothed with righteousness,” one more, another less; on the other hand, no one lives 
here wholly without sin—one sins more, another less, and the best is the man who sins least. 


CHAP. IV 


14. But why have I, as if forgetting to whom I address myself, assumed the tone of a teacher in stating the 
question regarding which I wish to be instructed by you? Nevertheless, as I had resolved to submit to your 
examination my opinion regarding the equality of sins (a subject involving a question closely bearing on 
the matter on which I was writing), let me now at last bring my statement to a conclusion. Even though it 
were true that he who has one virtue has all virtues, and that he who lacks one virtue has none, this would 
not involve the consequence that all sins are equal; for although it is true that where there is no virtue 
there is nothing right, it by no means follows that among bad actions one cannot be worse than another, 
or that divergence from that which is right does not admit of degrees. I think, however, that it is more 
agreeable to truth and consistent with the Holy Scriptures to say, that what is true of the members of the 
body is true of the different dispositions of the soul (which, though not seen occupying different places, 
are by their distinctive workings perceived as plainly as the members of the body), namely, that as in the 
same body one member is more fully shone upon by the light, another is less shone upon, and a third is 
altogether without light, and remains in the dark under some impervious covering, something similar 
takes place in regard to the various dispositions of the soul. If this be so, then according to the manner in 
which every man is shone upon by the light of holy love, he may be said to have one virtue and to lack 
another virtue, or to have one virtue in larger and another in smaller measure. For in reference to that 
love which is the fear of God, we may correctly say both that it is greater in one man than in another, and 
that there is some of it in one man, and none of it in another; we may also correctly say as to an individual 
that he has greater chastity than patience, and that he has either virtue in a higher degree than he had 


yesterday, if he is making progress, or that he still lacks self-control, but possesses, at the same time, a 
large measure of compassion. 


15. To sum up generally and briefly the view which, so far as relates to holy living, I entertain concerning 
virtue,—virtue is the love with which that which ought to be loved is loved. This is in some greater, in 
others less, and there are men in whom it does not exist at all; but in the absolute fulness which admits of 
no increase, it exists in no man while living on this earth; so long, however, as it admits of being increased 
there can be no doubt that, in so far as it is less than it ought to be, the shortcoming proceeds from vice. 
Because of this vice there is “not a just man upon earth that doeth good and sinneth not;” because of this 
vice, “in God’s sight shall no man living be justified.” On account of this vice, “if we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” On account of this also, whatever progress we may 
have made, we must say, “Forgive us our debts,” although all debts in word, deed, and thought were 
washed away in baptism. He, then, who sees aright, sees whence, and when, and where he must hope for 
that perfection to which nothing can be added. Moreover, if there had been no commandments, there 
would have been no means whereby a man might certainly examine himself and see from what things he 
ought to turn aside, whither he should aspire, and in what things he should find occasion for thanksgiving 
or for prayer. Great, therefore, is the benefit of commandments, if to free will so much liberty be granted 
that the grace of God may be more abundantly honoured. 


CHAP. V 


16. If these things be so, how shall a man who shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, be 
guilty of all? May it not be, that since the fulfilling of the law is that love wherewith we love God and our 
neighbour, on which commandments of love “hang all the law and the prophets,” he is justly held to be 
guilty of all who violates that on which all hang? Now, no one sins without violating this love; “for this, 
thou shalt not commit adultery; thou shall do no murder; thou shall not steal; thou shalt not covet; and if 
there be any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, Thou shall love thy neighbour 
as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his neighbour: therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.” No one, 
however, loves his neighbour who does not out of his love to God do all in his power to bring his neighbour 
also, whom he loves as himself, to love God, whom if he does not love, he neither loves himself nor his 
neighbour. Hence it is true that if a man shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he becomes 
guilty of all, because he does what is contrary to the love on which hangs the whole law. A man, therefore, 
becomes guilty of all by doing what is contrary to that on which all hang. 


17. Why, then, may not all sins be said to be equal? May not the reason be, that the transgression of the 
law of love is greater in him who commits a more grievous sin, and is less in him who commits a less 
grievous sin? And in the mere fact of his committing any sin whatever, he becomes guilty of all; but in 
committing a more grievous sin, or in sinning in more respects than one, he becomes more guilty; 
committing a less grievous sin, or sinning in fewer respects, he becomes less guilty,—his guilt being thus 
so much the greater the more he has sinned, the less the less he has sinned. Nevertheless, even though it 
be only in one point that he offend, he is guilty of all, because he violates that love on which all hang. If 
these things be true, an explanation is by this means found, clearing up that saying of the man of apostolic 
grace, “In many things we offend all.” For we all offend, but one more grievously, another more slightly, 
according as each may have committed a more grievous or a less grievous sin; every one being great in 
the practice of sin in proportion as he is deficient in loving God and his neighbour, and, on the other hand, 
decreasing in the practice of sin in proportion as he increases in the love of God and of his neighbour. The 
more, therefore, that a man is deficient in love, the more is he full of sin. And perfection in love is reached 
when nothing of sinful infirmity remains in us. 


18. Nor, indeed, in my opinion, are we to esteem it a trifling sin “to have the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ 
with respect of persons,” if we take the difference between sitting and standing, of which mention is made 
in the context, to refer to ecclesiastical honours; for who can bear to see a rich man chosen to a place of 
honour in the Church, while a poor man, of superior qualifications and of greater holiness, is despised? If, 
however, the apostle speaks there of our daily assemblies, who does not offend in the matter? At the same 
time, only those really offend here who cherish in their hearts the opinion that a man’s worth is to be 
estimated according to his wealth; for this seems to be the meaning of the expression, “Are ye not then 
partial in yourselves, and are become judges of evil thoughts?” 


19. The law of liberty, therefore, the law of love, is that of which he says: “If ye fulfil the royal law 
according to the Scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do well: but if ye have respect to 
persons, ye commit sin, and are convinced of the law as transgressors. And then (after the difficult 
sentence, “Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all,” concerning 
which I have with sufficient fulness stated my opinion), making mention of the same law of liberty, he 
says: “So speak ye, and so do, as they that shall be judged by the law of liberty.” And as he knew by 
experience what he had said a little before, “in many things we offend all,” he suggests a sovereign 
remedy, to be applied, as it were day by day, to those less serious but real wounds which the soul suffers 
day by day, for he says: “He shall have judgment without mercy that hath showed no mercy.” For with the 
same purpose the Lord says: “Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven: give, and it shall be given unto you.” After 
which the apostle says: “But mercy rejoiceth over judgment:” it is not said that mercy prevails over 


judgment, for it is not an adversary of judgment, but it “rejoiceth” over judgment, because a greater 
number are gathered in by mercy; but they are those who have shown mercy, for, “Blessed are the 
merciful, for God shall have mercy on them.” 


20. It is, therefore, by all means just that they be forgiven, because they have forgiven others, and that 
what they need be given to them, because they have given to others. For God uses mercy when He 
judgeth, and uses judgment when He showeth mercy. Hence the Psalmist says: “I will sing of mercy and of 
judgment unto Thee, O Lord.” For if any man, thinking himself too righteous to require mercy, presumes, 
as if he had no reason for anxiety, to wait for judgment without mercy, he provokes that most righteous 
indignation through fear of which the Psalmist said: “Enter not into judgment with Thy servant.” For this 
reason the Lord says to a disobedient people: “Wherefore will ye contend with me in judgment? For when 
the righteous King shall sit upon His throne, who shall boast that he has a pure heart, or who shall boast 
that he is clean from sin? What hope is there then unless mercy shall “rejoice over” judgment? But this it 
will do only in the case of those who have showed mercy, saying with sincerity, “Forgive us our debts, as 
we forgive our debtors,” and who have given without murmuring, for “the Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” To 
conclude, St. James is led to speak thus concerning works of mercy in this passage, in order that he may 
console those whom the statements immediately foregoing might have greatly alarmed, his purpose being 
to admonish us how those daily sins from which our life is never free here below may also be expiated by 
daily remedies; lest any man, becoming guilty of all when he offends in even one point, be brought, by 
offending in many points (since “in many things we all offend”), to appear before the bar of the Supreme 
Judge under the enormous amount of guilt which has accumulated by degrees, and find at that tribunal no 
mercy, because he showed no mercy to others, instead of rather meriting the forgiveness of his own sins, 
and the enjoyment of the gifts promised in Scripture, by his extending forgiveness and bounty to others. 


21. I have written at great length, which may perhaps have been tedious to you, as you, although 
approving of the statements now made, do not expect to be addressed as if you were but learning truths 
which you have been accustomed to teach to others. If, however, there be anything in these statements— 
not in the style of language in which they are expounded, for I am not much concerned as to mere 
phrases, but in the substance of the statements—which your erudite judgment condemns, I beseech you to 
point this out to me in your reply, and do not hesitate to correct my error. For I pity the man who, in view 
of the unwearied labour and sacred character of your studies, does not on account of them both render to 
you the honour which you deserve, and give thanks unto our Lord God by whose grace you are what you 
are. Wherefore, since I ought to be more willing to learn from any teacher the things of which to my 
disadvantage I am ignorant, than prompt to teach any others what I know, with how much greater reason 
do I claim the payment of this debt of love from you, by whose learning ecclesiastical literature in the 
Latin tongue has been, in the Lord’s name, and by His help, advanced to an extent which had been 
previously unattainable. Especially, however, I ask attention to the sentence: “Whosoever shall keep the 
whole law, and offend in one point, is guilty of all.” If you know any better way, my beloved brother, in 
which it can be explained, I beseech you by the Lord to favour us by communicating to us your exposition. 


LETTER CLXIx 


(A.D. 415.) 


Bishop Augustin to Bishop Evodius. 


CHAP. I 


1. If acquaintance with the treatises which specially occupy me, and from which I am unwilling to be 
turned aside to anything else, is so highly valued by your Holiness, let some one be sent to copy them for 
you. For I have now finished several of those which had been commenced by me this year before Easter, 
near the beginning of Lent. For, to the three books on the City of God, in opposition to its enemies, the 
worshippers of demons, I have added two others, and in these five books I think enough has been said to 
answer those who maintain that the [heathen] gods must be worshipped in order to secure prosperity in 
this present life, and who are hostile to the Christian name from an idea that that prosperity is hindered 
by us. In the sequel I must, as I promised in the first book, answer those who think that the worship of 
their gods is the only way to obtain that life after death with a view to obtain which we are Christians. I 
have dictated also, in volumes of considerable size, expositions of three Psalms, the 68th, the 72d, and the 
78th. Commentaries on the other Psalms—not yet dictated, nor even entered on—are eagerly expected 
and demanded from me. From these studies I am unwilling to be called away and hindered by any 
questions thrusting themselves upon me from another quarter; yea, so unwilling, that I do not wish to turn 
at present even to the books on the Trinity, which I have long had on hand and have not yet completed, 
because they require a great amount of labour, and I believe that they are of a nature to be understood 
only by few; on which account they claim my attention less urgently than writings which may, I hope, be 
useful to very many. 


2. For the words, “He that is ignorant shall be ignored,” were not used by the apostle in reference to this 
subject, as your letter affirms; as if this punishment were to be inflicted on the man who is not able to 
discern by the exercise of his intellect the ineffable unity of the Trinity, in the same way as the unity of 


memory, understanding, and will in the soul of man is discerned. The apostle said these words with a 
wholly different design. Consult the passage and you will see that he was speaking of those things which 
might be for the edification of the many in faith and holiness, not of those which might with difficulty be 
comprehended by the few, and by them only in the small degree in which the comprehension of so great a 
subject is attainable in this life. The positions laid down by him were,—that prophesying was to be 
preferred to speaking with tongues; that these gifts should not be exercised in a disorderly manner, as if 
the spirit of prophecy compelled them to speak even against their will; that women should keep silence in 
the Church; and that all things should be done decently and in order. While treating of these things he 
says: “If any man think himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him know the things which I write to you, 
for they are the commands of the Lord. If any man be ignorant, he shall be ignored;” intending by these 
words to restrain and call to order persons who were specially ready to cause disorder in the Church, 
because they imagined themselves to excel in spiritual gifts, although they were disturbing everything by 
their presumptions conduct. “If any man think himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him know,” he says, 
“the things which I write to you, for they are the commands of the Lord.” If any man thinks himself to be, 
and in reality is not, a prophet, for he who is a prophet undoubtedly knows and does not need admonition 
and exhortation, because “he judgeth all things, and is himself judged of no man.” Those persons, 
therefore, caused confusion and trouble in the Church who thought themselves to be in the Church what 
they were not. He teaches these to know the commandments of the Lord, for he is not a “God of 
confusion, but of peace.” But “if any one is ignorant, he shall be ignored,” that is to say, he shall be 
rejected; for God is not ignorant—so far as mere knowledge is concerned—in regard to the persons to 
whom He shall one day say, “I know you not,” but their rejection is signified by this expression. 


3. Moreover, since the Lord says, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God,” and that sight is 
promised to us as the highest reward at the last, we have no reason to fear lest, if we are now unable to 
see clearly those things which we believe concerning the nature of God, this defective apprehension 
should bring us under the sentence, “He that is ignorant shall be ignored.” For when “in the wisdom of 
God the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save those who 
believed.” This foolishness of preaching and “foolishness of God which is wiser than man” draws many to 
salvation, in such a way that not only those who are as yet incapable of perceiving with clear intelligence 
the nature of God which in faith they hold, but even those who have not yet so learned the nature of their 
own soul as to distinguish between its incorporeal essence and the body as a whole with the same 
certainty with which they perceive that they live, understand, and will, are not on this account shut out 
from that salvation which that foolishness of preaching bestows on believers. 


4. For if Christ died for those only who with clear intelligence can discern these things, our labour in the 
Church is almost spent in vain. But if, as is the fact, crowds of common people, possessing no great 
strength of intellect, run to the Physician in the exercise of faith, with the result of being healed by Christ 
and Him crucified, that “where sin has abounded, grace may much more abound,” it comes in wondrous 
ways to pass, through the depths of the riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God and His unsearchable 
judgments, that, on the one hand, some who do discern between the material and the spiritual in their 
own nature, while pluming themselves on this attainment, and despising that foolishness of preaching by 
which those who believe are saved, wander far from the only path which leads to eternal life; and, on the 
other hand, because not one perishes for whom Christ died, many glorying in the cross of Christ, and not 
withdrawing from that same path, attain, notwithstanding their ignorance of those things which some 
with most profound subtlety investigate, unto that eternity, truth, and love,—that is, unto that enduring, 
clear, and full felicity—in which to those who abide, and see, and love, all things are plain. 


CHAP. II 


5. Therefore let us with steadfast piety believe in one God, the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit; let 
us at the same time believe that the Son is not [the person] who is the Father, and the Father is not [the 
person] who is the Son, and neither the Father nor the Son is [the person] who is the Spirit of both the 
Father and the Son. Let it not be supposed that in this Trinity there is any separation in respect of time or 
place, but that these Three are equal and co-eternal, and absolutely of one nature: and that the creatures 
have been made, not some by the Father, and some by the Son, and some by the Holy Spirit, but that each 
and all that have been or are now being created subsist in the Trinity as their Creator; and that no one is 
saved by the Father without the Son and the Holy Spirit, or by the Son without the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, or by the Holy Spirit without the Father and the Son, but by the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, the only one, true, and truly immortal (that is, absolutely unchangeable) God. At the same time, we 
believe that many things are stated in Scripture separately concerning each of the Three, in order to 
teach us that, though they are an inseparable Trinity, yet they are a Trinity. For, just as when their names 
are pronounced in human language they cannot be named simultaneously, although their existence in 
inseparable union is at every moment simultaneous, even so in some places of Scripture also, they are by 
certain created things presented to us distinctively and in mutual relation to each other: for example, [at 
the baptism of Christ] the Father is heard in the voice which said, “Thou art my Son;” the Son is seen in 
the human nature which, in being born of the Virgin, He assumed; the Holy Spirit is seen in the bodily 
form of a dove,—these things presenting the Three to our apprehension separately, indeed, but in no wise 
separated. 


6. To present this in a form which the intellect may apprehend, we borrow an illustration from the 
Memory, the Understanding, and the Will. For although we can speak of each of these faculties severally 
in its own order, and at a separate time, we neither exercise nor even mention any one of them without 
the other two. It must not, however, be supposed, from our using this comparison between these three 
faculties and the Trinity, that the things compared agree in every particular, for where, in any process of 
reasoning, can we find an illustration in which the correspondence between the things compared is so 
exact that it admits of application in every point to that which it is intended to illustrate? In the first place, 
therefore, the similarity is found to be imperfect in this respect, that whereas memory, understanding, and 
will are not the soul, but only exist in the soul, the Trinity does not exist in God, but is God. In the Trinity, 
therefore, there is manifested a singleness [simplicitas] commanding our astonishment, because in this 
Trinity it is not one thing to exist, and another thing to understand, or do anything else which is attributed 
to the nature of God; but in the soul it is one thing that it exists, and another thing that it understands, for 
even when it is not using the understanding it still exists. In the second place, who would dare to say that 
the Father does not understand by Himself but by the Son, as memory does not understand by itself but 
by the understanding, or, to speak more correctly, the soul in which these faculties are understands by no 
other faculty than by the understanding, as it remembers only by memory, and exercises volition only by 
the will? The point, therefore, to which the illustration is intended to apply is this,—that, whatever be the 
manner in which we understand, in regard to these three faculties in the soul, that when the several 
names by which they are severally represented are uttered, the utterance of each separate name is 
nevertheless accomplished only in the combined operation of all the three, since it is by an act of memory 
and of understanding and of will that it is spoken,—it is in the same manner that we understand, in regard 
to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, that no created thing which may at any time be employed to 
present only one of the Three to our minds is produced otherwise than by the simultaneous, because 
essentially inseparable, operation of the Trinity; and that, consequently, neither the voice of the Father, 
nor the body and soul of the Son, nor the dove of the Holy Spirit, was produced in any other way than by 
the combined operation of the Trinity. 


7. Moreover, that sound of a voice was certainly not made indissolubly one with the person of the Father, 
for so soon as it was uttered it ceased to be. Neither was that form of a dove made indissolubly one with 
the person of Holy Spirit, for it also, like the bright cloud which covered the Saviour and His three 
disciples on the mount, or rather like the tongues of flame which once represented the same Holy Spirit, 
ceased to exist as soon as it had served its purpose as a symbol. But it was otherwise with the body and 
soul in which the Son of God was manifested: seeing that the deliverance of men was the object for which 
all these things were done, the human nature in which He appeared was, in a way marvellous and unique, 
assumed into real union with the person of the Word of God, that is, of the only Son of God,—the Word 
remaining unchangeably in His own nature, wherein it is not conceivable that there should be composite 
elements in union with which any mere semblance of a human soul could subsist. We read, indeed, that 
“the Spirit of wisdom is manifold;” but it is as properly termed simple. Manifold it is, indeed, because 
there are many things which it possesses; but simple, because it is not a different thing from what it 
possesses, as the Son is said to have life in Himself, and yet He is Himself that life. The human nature 
came to the Word; the Word did not come, with susceptibility of change, into the human nature; and 
therefore, in His union to the human nature which He has assumed, He is still properly called the Son of 
God; for which reason the same person is the Son of God immutable and co-eternal with the Father, and 
the Son of God who was laid in the grave,—the former being true of Him only as the Word, the latter true 
of Him only as a man. 


8. Wherefore it behoves us, in reading any statements made concerning the Son of God, to observe in 
reference to which of these two natures they are spoken. For by His assumption of the soul and body of a 
man, no increase was made in the number of Persons: the Trinity remained as before. For just as in every 
man, with the exception of that one whom alone He assumed into personal union, the soul and body 
constitute one person, so in Christ the Word and His human soul and body constitute one person. And as 
the name philosopher, for example, is given to a man certainly with reference only to his soul, and yet it is 
nothing absurd, but only a most suitable and ordinary use of language, for us to say the philosopher was 
killed, the philosopher died, the philosopher was buried, although all these events befell him in his body, 
not in that part of him in which he was a philosopher; in like manner the name of God, or Son of God, or 
Lord of Glory, or any other such name, is given to Christ as the Word, and it is, nevertheless, correct to 
say that God was crucified, seeing that there is no question that He suffered this death in his human 
nature, not in that in which He is the Lord of Glory. 


9. As for the sound of the voice, however, and the bodily form of a dove, and the cloven tongues which sat 
upon each of them, these, like the terrible wonders wrought at Sinai, and like the pillar of cloud by day 
and of fire by night, were produced only as symbols, and vanished when this purpose had been served. 
The thing which we must especially guard against in connection with them is, lest any one should believe 
that the nature of God—whether of the Father, or of the Son, or of the Holy Spirit—is susceptible of 
change or transformation. And we must not be disturbed by the fact that the sign sometimes receives the 
name of the thing signified, as when the Holy Spirit is said to have descended in a bodily form as a dove 
and abode upon Him; for in like manner the smitten rock is called Christ, because it was a symbol of 
Christ. 


CHAP III 


10. I wonder, however, that, although you believe it possible for the sound of the voice which said, “Thou 
art my Son,” to have been produced through a divine act, without the intermediate agency of a soul, by 
something the nature of which was corporeal, you nevertheless do not believe that a bodily form and 
movements exactly resembling those of any real living creature whatsoever could be produced in the 
same way, namely, through a divine act, without the intermediate agency of a spirit imparting life. For if 
inanimate matter obeys God without the instrumentality of an animating spirit, so as to emit sounds such 
as are wont to be emited by animated bodies, in order to bring to the human ear words articulately 
spoken, why should it not obey Him, so as to present to the human eye the figure and motions of a bird, by 
the same power of the Creator without the instrumentalist of any animating spirit? The objects of both 
sight and hearing—the sound which strikes the ear and the appearance which meets the eye, the 
articulations of the voice and the outlines of the members, every audible and visible motion—are both 
alike produced from matter contiguous to us; is it, then, granted to the sense of hearing, and not to the 
sense of sight, to tell us regarding the body which is perceived by this bodily sense, both that it is a true 
body, and that it is nothing beyond what the bodily sense perceives it to be? For in every living creature 
the soul is, of course, not perceived by any bodily sense. We do not, therefore, need to inquire how the 
bodily form of the dove appeared to the eye, just as we do not need to inquire how the voice of a bodily 
form capable of speech was made to fall upon the ear. For if it was possible to dispense with the 
intermediate agency of a soul in the case in which a voice, not something like a voice, is said to have been 
produced, how much more easily was it possible in the case in which it is said that the Spirit descended 
“like a dove,” a phrase which signifies that a mere bodily form was exhibited to the eye, and does not 
affirm that a real living creature was seen! In like manner, it is said that on the day of Pentecost, 
“suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a mighty rushing wind, and there appeared to them 
cloven tongues like as of fire,” in which something like wind and like fire, i.e. resembling these common 
and familiar natural phenomena, is said to have been perceived, but it does not seem to be indicated that 
these common and familiar natural phenomena were actually produced. 


11. If, however, more subtle reasoning or more thorough investigation of the matter result in 
demonstrating that that which is naturally destitute of motion both in time and in space [i.e. matter] 
cannot be moved otherwise than through the intermediate agency of that which is capable of motion only 
in time, not in space [i.e. spirit], it will follow from this that all those things must have been done by the 
instrumentality of a living creature, as things are done by angels, on which subject a more elaborate 
discussion would be tedious, and is not necessary. To this it must be added, that there are visions which 
appear to the spirit as plainly as to the senses of the body, not only in sleep or delirium, but also to 
persons of sound mind in their waking hours,—visions which are due not to the deceitfulness of devils 
mocking men, but to some spiritual revelation accomplished by means of immaterial forms resembling 
bodies, and which cannot by any means be distinguished from real objects, unless they are by divine 
assistance more fully revealed and discriminated by the mind’s intelligence, which is done sometimes (but 
with difficulty) at the time, but for the most part after they have disappeared. This being the case in 
regard to these visions which, whether their nature be really material, or material only in appearance but 
really spiritual, seem to manifest themselves to our spirit as if they were perceived by the bodily senses, 
we ought not, when these things are recorded in sacred Scripture, to conclude hastily to which of these 
two classes they are to be referred, or whether, if they belong to the former, they are produced by the 
intermediate agency of a spirit; while, at the same time, as to the invisible and immutable nature of the 
Creator, that is, of the supreme and ineffable Trinity, we either simply, without any doubt, believe, or, in 
addition to this, with some degree of intellectual apprehension, understand that it is wholly removed and 
separated both from the senses of fleshly mortals, and from all susceptibility of being changed either for 
the worse or for the better, or to anything whatever of a variable nature. 


CHAP. IV 


12. These things I send you in reference to two of your questions,—the one concerning the Trinity, and the 
other concerning the dove in which the Holy Spirit, not in His own nature, but in a symbolical form, was 
manifested, as also the Son of God, not in His eternal Sonship (of which the Father said: “Before the 
morning star I have begotten Thee” ), but in that human nature which He assumed from the Virgin’s 
womb, was crucified by the Jews: observe that to you who are at leisure I have been able, notwithstanding 
immense pressure of business, to write so much. I have not, however, deemed it necessary to discuss 
everything which you have brought forward in your letter; but on these two questions which you wished 
me to solve, I think I have written as much as is exacted by Christian charity, though I may not have 
satisfied your vehement desire. 


13. Besides the two books added to the first three in the City of God, and the exposition of three psalms, 
as above mentioned, I have also written a treatise to the holy presbyter Jerome concerning the origin of 
the soul, asking him, in regard to the opinion which, in writing to Marcellinus of pious memory, he avowed 
as his own, that a new soul is made for each individual at birth, how this can be maintained without 
overthrowing that most surely established article of the Church’s faith, according to which we firmly 
believe that all die in Adam, and are brought down under condemnation unless they be delivered by the 
grace of Christ, which, by means of His sacrament, works even in infants. I have, moreover, written to the 


same person to inquire his opinion as to the sense in which the words of James, “Whosoever shall keep the 
whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all,” are to be understood. In this letter I have also 
stated my own opinion: in the other, concerning the origin of the soul, I have only asked what was his 
opinion, submitting the matter to his judgment, and at the same time discussing it to some extent. I wrote 
these to Jerome because I did not wish to lose an opportunity of correspondence afforded by a certain 
very pious and studious young presbyter, Orosius, who, prompted only by burning zeal in regard to the 
Holy Scriptures, came to us from the remotest part of Spain, namely, from the shore of the ocean, and 
whom I persuaded to go on from us to Jerome. In answer to certain questions of the same Orosius, as to 
things which troubled him in reference to the heresy of the Priscillianists, and some opinions of Origen 
which the Church has not accepted, I have written a treatise of moderate size with as much brevity and 
clearness as was in my power. I have also written a considerable book against the heresy of Pelagius, 
being constrained to do this by some brethren whom he had persuaded to adopt his fatal error, denying 
the grace of Christ. If you wish to have all these, send some one to copy them all for you. Allow me, 
however, to be free from distraction in studying and dictating to my clerks those things which, being 
urgently required by many, claim in my opinion precedence over your questions, which are of interest to 
very few. 


LETTER CLXXxII 


(A.D. 416.) 


To Augustin, My Truly Pious Lord and Father, Worthy of My Utmost Affection and Veneration, Jerome 
Sends Greeting in Christ. 


1. That honourable man, my brother, and your Excellency’s son, the presbyter Orosius, I have, both on his 
own account and in obedience to your request, made welcome. But a most trying time has come upon us, 
in which I have found it better for me to hold my peace than to speak, so that our studies have ceased, lest 
what Appius calls “the eloquence of dogs” should be provoked into exercise. For this reason I have not 
been able at the present time to give to those two books dedicated to my name—books of profound 
erudition, and brilliant with every charm of splendid elogquence—the answer which I would otherwise have 
given; not that I think anything said in them demands correction, but because I am mindful of the words 
of the blessed apostle in regard to the variety of men’s judgments, “Let every man be fully persuaded in 
his own mind.” Certainly, whatever can be said on the topics there discussed, and whatever can be drawn 
by commanding genius from the fountain of sacred Scripture regarding them, has been in these letters 
stated in your positions, and illustrated by your arguments. But I beg your Reverence to allow me for a 
little to praise your genius. For in any discussion between us, the object aimed at by both of us is 
advancement in learning. But our rivals, and especially heretics, if they see different opinions maintained 
by us, will assail us with the calumny that our differences are due to mutual jealousy. For my part, 
however, I am resolved to love you, to look up to you, to reverence and admire you, and to defend your 
opinions as my own. I have also in a dialogue, which I recently published, made allusion to your 
Blessedness in suitable terms. Be it ours, therefore, rather to rid the Church of that most pernicious 
heresy which always feigns repentance, in order that it may have liberty to teach in our churches, and 
may not be expelled and extinguished, as it would be if it disclosed its real character in the light of day. 


2. Your pious and venerable daughters, Eustochium and Paula, continue to walk worthy of their own birth 
and of your counsels, and they send special salutations to your Blessedness: in which they are joined by 
the whole brotherhood of those who with us labour to serve the Lord our Saviour. As for the holy 
presbyter Firmus, we sent him last year to go on business of Eustochium and Paula, first to Ravenna, and 
afterwards to Africa and Sicily, and we suppose that he is now detained somewhere in Africa. I beseech 
you to present my respectful salutations to the saints who are associated with you. I have also sent to your 
care a letter from me to the holy presbyter Firmus; if it reaches you, I beg you to take the trouble of 
forwarding it to him. May Christ the Lord keep you in safety, and mindful of me, my truly pious lord and 
most blessed father. 


(As a postscript.) We suffer in this province from a grievous scarcity of clerks acquainted with the Latin 
language; this is the reason why we are not able to comply with your instructions, especially in regard to 
that version of the Septuagint which is furnished with distinctive asterisks and obelisks; for we have lost, 
through some one’s dishonesty, the most of the results of our earlier labour. 


LETTER CLXXxIII 


(A.D. 416.) 
To Donatus, a Presbyter of the Donatist Party, Augustin, a Bishop of the Catholic Church, Sends Greeting. 


1. If you could see the sorrow of my heart and my concern for your salvation, you would perhaps take pity 
on your own soul, doing that which is pleasing to God, by giving heed to the word which is not ours but 
His; and would no longer give to His Scripture only a place in your memory, while shutting it out from 
your heart. You are angry because you are being drawn to salvation, although you have drawn so many of 
our fellow Christians to destruction. For what did we order beyond this, that you should be arrested, 
brought before the authorities, and guarded, in order to prevent you from perishing? As to your having 
sustained bodily injury, you have yourself to blame for this, as you would not use the horse which was 
immediately brought to you, and then dashed yourself violently to the ground; for, as you well know, your 
companion, who was brought along with you, arrived uninjured, not having done any harm to himself as 
you did. 


2. You think, however, that even what we have done to you should not have been done, because, in your 
opinion, no man should be compelled to that which is good. Mark, therefore, the words of the apostle: “If 
a man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work,” and yet, in order to make the office of a 
bishop be accepted by many men, they are seized against their will, subjected to importunate persuasion, 
shut up and detained in custody, and made to suffer so many things which they dislike, until a willingness 
to undertake the good work is found in them. How much more, then, is it fitting that you should be drawn 
forcibly away from a pernicious error, in which you are enemies to your own souls, and brought to 
acquaint yourselves with the truth, or to choose it when known, not only in order to your holding in a safe 
and advantageous way the honour belonging to your office, but also in order to preserve you from 


perishing miserably! You say that God has given us free will, and that therefore no man should be 
compelled even to good. Why, then, are those whom I have above referred to compelled to that which is 
good? Take heed, therefore, to something which you do not wish to consider. The aim towards which a 
good will compassionately devotes its efforts is to secure that a bad will be rightly directed. For who does 
not know that a man is not condemned on any other ground than because his bad will deserved it, and 
that no man is saved who has not a good will? Nevertheless, it does not follow from this that those who 
are loved should be cruelly left to yield themselves with impunity to their bad will; but in so far as power 
is given, they ought to be both prevented from evil and compelled to good. 


3. For if a bad will ought to be always left to its own freedom, why were the disobedient and murmuring 
Israelites restrained from evil by such severe chastisements, and compelled to come into the land of 
promise? If a bad will ought always to be left to its own freedom, why was Paul not left to the free use of 
that most perverted will with which he persecuted the Church? Why was he thrown to the ground that he 
might be blinded, and struck blind that he might be changed, and changed that he might be sent as an 
apostle, and sent that he might suffer for the truth’s sake such wrongs as he had inflicted on others when 
he was in error? If a bad will ought always to be left to its own freedom, why is a father instructed in Holy 
Scripture not only to correct an obstinate son by words of rebuke, but also to beat his sides, in order that, 
being compelled and subdued, he may be guided to good conduct? For which reason Solomon also says: 
“Thou shalt beat him with the rod, and shalt deliver his soul from hell.” If a bad will ought always to be 
left to its own freedom, why are negligent pastors reproved? and why is it said to them, “Ye have not 
brought back the wandering sheep, ye have not sought the perishing”? You also are sheep belonging to 
Christ, you bear the Lord’s mark in the sacrament which you have received, but you are wandering and 
perishing. Let us not, therefore, incur your displeasure because we bring back the wandering and seek 
the perishing; for it is better for us to obey the will of the Lord, who charges us to compel you to return to 
His fold, than to yield consent to the will of the wandering sheep, so as to leave you to perish. Say not, 
therefore, what I hear that you are constantly saying, “I wish thus to wander; I wish thus to perish;” for it 
is better that we should so far as is in our power absolutely refuse to allow you to wander and perish. 


4. When you threw yourself the other day into a well, in order to bring death upon yourself, you did so no 
doubt with your free will. But how cruel the servants of God would have been if they had left you to the 
fruits of this bad will, and had not delivered you from that death! Who would not have justly blamed them? 
Who would not have justly denounced them as inhuman? And yet you, with your own free will, threw 
yourself into the water that you might be drowned. They took you against your will out of the water, that 
you might not be drowned. You acted according to your own will, but with a view to your destruction; they 
dealt with you against your will, but in order to your preservation. If, therefore, mere bodily safety 
behoves to be so guarded that it is the duty of those who love their neighhour to preserve him even 
against his own will from harm, how much more is this duty binding in regard to that spiritual health in 
the loss of which the consequence to be dreaded is eternal death! At the same time let me remark, that in 
that death which you wished to bring upon yourself you would have died not for time only but for eternity, 
because even though force had been used to compel you—not to accept salvation, not to enter into the 
peace of the Church, the unity of Christ’s body, the holy indivisible charity, but—to suffer some evil things, 
it would not have been lawful for you to take away your own life. 


5. Consider the divine Scriptures, and examine them to the utmost of your ability, and see whether this 
was ever done by any one of the just and faithful, though subjected to the most grievous evils by persons 
who were endeavouring to drive them, not to eternal life, to which you are being compelled by us, but to 
eternal death. I have heard that you say that the Apostle Paul intimated the lawfulness of suicide, when he 
said, “Though I give my body to be burned,” supposing that because he was there enumerating all the 
good things which are of no avail without charity, such as the tongues of men and of angels, and all 
mysteries, and all knowledge, and all prophecy, and the distribution of one’s goods to the poor, he 
intended to include among these good things the act of bringing death upon one-self. But observe 
carefully and learn in what sense Scripture says that any man may give his body to be burned. Certainly 
not that any man may throw himself into the fire when he is harassed by a pursuing enemy, but that, when 
he is compelled to choose between doing wrong and suffering wrong, he should refuse to do wrong rather 
than to suffer wrong, and so give his body into the power of the executioner, as those three men did who 
were being compelled to worship the golden image, while he who was compelling them threatened them 
with the burning fiery furnace if they did not obey. They refused to worship the image: they did not cast 
themselves into the fire, and yet of them it is written that they “yielded their bodies, that they might not 
serve nor worship any god except their own God.” This is the sense in which the apostle said, “If I give my 
body to be burned.” 


6. Mark also what follows:—”If I have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” To that charity you are called; 
by that charity you are prevented from perishing: and yet you think, forsooth, that to throw yourself 
headlong to destruction, by your own act, will profit you in some measure, although, even if you suffered 
death at the hands of another, while you remain an enemy to charity it would profit you nothing. Nay, 
more, being in a state of exclusion from the Church, and severed from the body of unity and the bond of 
charity, you would be punished with eternal misery even though you were burned alive for Christ’s name; 
for this is the apostle’s declaration, “Though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing.” Bring your mind back, therefore, to rational reflection and sober thought; consider carefully 


whether it is to error and to impiety that you are being called, and, if you still think so, submit patiently to 
any hardship for the truth’s sake. If, however, the fact rather be that you are living in error and in impiety, 
and that in the Church to which you are called truth and piety are found, because there is Christian unity 
and the love (charitas) of the Holy Spirit, why do you labour any longer to be an enemy to yourself? 


7. For this end the mercy of the Lord appointed that both we and your bishops met at Carthage in a 
conference which had repeated meetings, and was largely attended, and reasoned together in the most 
orderly manner in regard to the grounds of our separation from each other. The proceedings of that 
conference were written down; our signatures are attached to the record: read it, or allow others to read 
it to you, and then choose which party you prefer. I have heard that you have said that you could to some 
extent discuss the statements in that record with us if we would omit these words of your bishops: “No 
case forecloses the investigation of another case, and no person compromises the position of another 
person.” You wish us to leave out these words, in which, although they knew it not, the truth itself spoke 
by them. You will say, indeed, that here they made a mistake, and fell through want of consideration into a 
false opinion. But we affirm that here they said what was true, and we prove this very easily by a 
reference to yourself. For if in regard to these bishops of your own, chosen by the whole party of Donatus 
on the understanding that they should act as representatives, and that all the rest should regard whatever 
they did as acceptable and satisfactory, you nevertheless refuse to allow them to compromise your 
position by what you think to have been a rash and mistaken utterance on their part, in this refusal you 
confirm the truth of their saying: “No case forecloses the investigation of another case, and no person 
compromises the position of another person.” And at the same time you ought to acknowledge, that if you 
refuse to allow the conjoint authority of so many of your bishops represented in these seven to 
compromise Donatus, presbyter in Mutugenna, it is incomparably less reasonable that one person, 
Caecilianus, even had some evil been found in him, should compromise the position of the whole unity of 
Christ, the Church, which is not shut up within the one village of Mutugenna, but spread abroad 
throughout the entire world. 


8. But, behold, we do what you have desired; we treat with you as if your bishops had not said: “No case 
forecloses the investigation of another case, and no person compromises the position of another person.” 
Discover, if you can, what they ought, rather than this, to have said in reply, when there was alleged 
against them the case and the person of Primianus, who, notwithstanding his joining the rest of the 
bishops in passing sentence of condemnation on those who had passed sentence of condemnation upon 
him, nevertheless received back into their former honours those whom he had condemned and 
denounced, and chose to acknowledge and accept rather than despise and repudiate the baptism 
administered by these men while they were “dead” (for of them it was said in the notable decree [of the 
Council of Bagai], that “the shores were full of dead men”), and by so doing swept away the argument 
which you are accustomed to rest on a perverse interpretation of the words: “Qui baptizatur a mortuo 
quid ei prodest lavacrum ejus?” If, therefore, your bishops had not said: “No case forecloses the 
investigation of another case, and no person compromises the position of another person,” they would 
have been compelled to plead guilty in the case of Primianus; but, in saying this, they declared the 
Catholic Church to be, as we mentioned, not guilty in the case of Caecilianus. 


9. However, read all the rest and examine it well. Mark whether they have succeeded in proving any 
charge of evil brought against Caecilianus himself, through whose person they attempted to compromise 
the position of the Church. Mark whether they have not rather brought forward much that was in his 
favour, and confirmed the evidence that his case was a good one, by a number of extracts which, to the 
prejudice of their own case, they produced and read. Read these or let them be read to you. Consider the 
whole matter, ponder it carefully, and choose which you should follow: whether you should, in the peace of 
Christ, in the unity of the Catholic Church, in the love of the brethren, be partaker of our joy, or, in the 
cause of wicked discord, the Donatist faction and impious schism, continue to suffer the annoyance 
caused to you by the measures which out of love to you we are compelled to take. 


10. I hear that you have remarked and often quote the fact recorded in the gospels, that the seventy 
disciples went back from the Lord, and that they had been left to their own choice in this wicked and 
impious desertion, and that to the twelve who alone remained the Lord said, “Will ye also go away?” But 
you have neglected to remark, that at that time the Church was only beginning to burst into life from the 
recently planted seed, and that there was not yet fulfilled in her the prophecy: “All kings shall fall down 
before Him; yea, all nations shall serve Him;” and it is in proportion to the more enlarged accomplishment 
of this prophecy that the Church wields greater power, so that she may not only invite, but even compel 
men to embrace what is good. This our Lord intended then to illustrate, for although He had great power, 
He chose rather to manifest His humility. This also He taught, with sufficient plainness, in the parable of 
the Feast, in which the master of the house, after He had sent a message to the invited guests, and they 
had refused to come, said to his servants: “Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring 
in hither the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind. And the servant said, Lord, it is done as 
thou hast commanded, and yet there is room. And the Lord said unto the servant, Go out into the 
highways and hedges, and compel them to come in, that my house may be filled.” Mark, now, how it was 
said in regard to those who came first, “bring them in;” it was not said, “compel them to come in,”—by 
which was signified the incipient condition of the Church, when it was only growing towards the position 
in which it would have strength to compel men to come in. Accordingly, because it was right that when the 


Church had been strengthened, both in power and in extent, men should be compelled to come in to the 
feast of everlasting salvation, it was afterwards added in the parable, “The servant said, Lord, it is done as 
thou hast commanded, and yet there is room. And the Lord said unto the servants, Go out into the 
highways and hedges, and compel them to come in.” Wherefore, if you were walking peaceably, absent 
from this feast of everlasting salvation and of the holy unity of the Church, we should find you, as it were, 
in the “highways;” but since, by multiplied injuries and cruelties, which you perpetrate on our people, you 
are, as it were, full of thorns and roughness, we find you as it were in the “hedges,” and we compel you to 
come in. The sheep which is compelled is driven whither it would not wish to go, but after it has entered, 
it feeds of its own accord in the pastures to which it was brought. Wherefore restrain your perverse and 
rebellious spirit, that in the true Church of Christ you may find the feast of salvation. 


LETTER CLXXxX 


(A.D. 416.) 


To Oceanus, His Deservedly Beloved Lord and Brother, Honoured Among the Members of Christ, Augustin 
Sends Greeting. 


1. I received two letters from you at the same time, in one of which you mention a third, and state that you 
had sent it before the others. This letter I do not remember having received, or, rather, I think I may say 
the testimony of my memory is, that I did not receive it; but in regard to those which I have received, I 
return you many thanks for your kindness to me. To these I would have returned an immediate answer, 
had I not been hurried away by a constant succession of other matters urgently demanding attention. 
Having now found a moment’s leisure from these, I have chosen rather to send some reply, however 
imperfect, than continue towards a friend so true and kind a protracted silence, and become more 
annoying to you by saying nothing than by saying too much. 


2. I already knew the opinion of the holy Jerome as to the origin of souls, and had read the words which in 
your letter you have quoted from his book. The difficulty which perplexes some in regard to this question, 
“How God can justly bestow souls on the offspring of persons guilty of adultery?” does not embarrass me, 
seeing that not even their own sins, much less the sins of their parents, can prove prejudicial to persons of 
virtuous lives, converted to God, and living in faith and piety. The really difficult question is, if it be true 
that a new soul created out of nothing is imparted to each child at its birth, how can it be that the 
innumerable souls of those little ones, in regard to whom God knew with certainty that before attaining 
the age of reason, and before being able to know or understand what is right or wrong, they were to leave 
the body without being baptized, are justly given over to eternal death by Him with whom “there is no 
unrighteousness!” It is unnecessary to say more on this subject, since you know what I intend, or rather 
what I do not at present intend to say. I think what I have said is enough for a wise man. If, however, you 
have either read, or heard from the lips of Jerome, or received from the Lord when meditating on this 
difficult question, anything by which it can be solved, impart it to me, I beseech you, that I may 
acknowledge myself under yet greater obligation to you. 


3. As to the question whether lying is in any case justifiable and expedient, it has appeared to you that it 
ought to be solved by the example of our Lord’s saying, concerning the day and hour of the end of the 
world, “Neither doth the Son know it.” When I read this, I was charmed with it as an effort of your 
ingenuity; but Iam by no means of opinion that a figurative mode of expression can be rightly termed a 
falsehood. For it is no falsehood to call a day joyous because it renders men joyous, or a lupine harsh 
because by its bitter flavour it imparts harshness to the countenance of him who tastes it, or to say that 
God knows something when He makes man know it (an instance quoted by yourself in these words of God 
to Abraham, “Now I know that thou fearest God”). These are by no means false statements, as you 
yourself readily see. Accordingly, when the blessed Hilary explained this obscure statement of the Lord, 
by means of this obscure kind of figurative language, saying that we ought to understand Christ to affirm 
in these words that He knew not that day with no other meaning than that He, by concealing it, caused 
others not to know it, he did not by this explanation of the statement apologize for it as an excusable 
falsehood, but he showed that it was not a falsehood, as is proved by comparing it not only with these 
common figures of speech, but also with the metaphor, a mode of expression very familiar to all in daily 
conversation. For who will charge the man who says that harvest fields wave and children bloom with 
speaking falsely, because he sees not in these things the waves and the flowers to which these words are 
literally applied? 


4. Moreover, a man of your talent and learning easily perceives how different from these metaphorical 
expressions is the statement of the apostle, “When I saw that they walked not uprightly, according to the 
truth of the gospel, I said unto Peter before them all, If thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of the 
Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews?” Here there is 
no obscurity of figurative language; these are literal words of a plain statement. Surely, in addressing 
persons “of whom he travailed in birth till Christ should be formed in them,” and to whom, in solemnly 
calling God to confirm his words, he said: “The things which I write unto you, behold, before God, I lie 
not,” the great teacher of the Gentiles affirmed in the words above quoted either what was true or what 
was false; if he said what was false, which God forbid, you see the consequences which would follow; and 


Paul’s own assertion of his veracity, together with the example of wondrous humility in the Apostle Peter, 
may warn you to recoil from such thoughts. 


5. But why say more? This question the venerable Father Jerome and I have discussed fully in letters 
which we exchanged, and in his latest work, published under the name of Critobulus, against Pelagius, he 
has maintained the same opinion concerning that transaction and the words of the apostle which, in 
accordance with the views of the blessed Cyprian, I myself have held. In regard to the question as to the 
origin of souls, I think there is reasonable ground for inquiry, not as to the giving of souls to the offspring 
of adulterous parents, but as to the condemnation (which God forbid) of those who are innocent. If you 
have learned anything from a man of such character and eminence as Jerome which might form a 
satisfactory answer to those in perplexity on this subject, I pray you not to refuse to communicate it to me. 
In your correspondence, you have approved yourself so learned and so affable that it is a rivilege to hold 
intercourse with you by letter. I ask you not to delay to send a certain book by the same man of God, 
which the presbyter Orosius brought and gave to you to copy, in which the resurrection of the body is 
treated of by him in a manner said to merit distinguished praise. We have not asked it earlier, because we 
knew that you had both to copy and to revise it; but for both of these we think we have now given you 
ample time. Live to God, and be mindful of us. 


[For translation of Letter CLXXXV. to Count Boniface, containing an exhaustive history of the Donatist 
schism, see Anti-Donatist Writings.] 


LETTER CLXXXVIII 


(A.D. 416.) 


To the Lady Juliana, Worthy to Be Honoured in Christ with the Service Due to Her Rank, Our Daughter 
Deservedly Distinguished, Alypius and Augustin Send Greeting in the Lord. 


CHAP. I 


1. Lady, worthy to be honoured in Christ with the service due to your rank, and daughter deservedly 
distinguished, it was very pleasant and agreeable to us that your letter reached us when together at 
Hippo, so that we might send this joint reply to you, to express our joy in hearing of your welfare, and 
with sincere reciprocation of your love to let you know of our welfare, in which we are sure that you take 
an affectionate interest. We are well aware that you are not ignorant how great Christian affection we 
consider due to you, and how much, both before God and among men, we are interested in you. For 
though we knew you, at first by letter, afterwards by personal intercourse, to be pious and Catholic, that 
is, true members of the body of Christ, nevertheless, our humble ministry also was of use to you, for when 
you had received the word of God from us, “you received it,” as says the apostle, “not as the word of men, 
but as it is in truth the word of God.” Through the grace and mercy of the Saviour, so great was the fruit 
arising from this ministery of ours in your family, that when preparations for her marriage were already 
completed, the holy Demetrias preferred the spiritual embrace of that Husband who is fairer than the 
sons of men, and in espousing themselves to whom virgins retain their virginity, and gain more abundant 
spiritual fruitfulness. We should not, however, yet have known how this exhortation of ours had been 
received by the faithful and noble maiden, as we departed shortly before she took on her the vow of 
chastity, had we not learned from the joyful announcement and reliable testimony of your letter, that this 
great gift of God, planted and watered indeed by means of His servants, but owing its increase to Himself, 
had been granted to us as labourers in His vineyard. 


2. Since these things are so, no one may charge us with presuming, if, on the ground of this closer 
spiritual relation, we manifest our solicitude for your welfare by warning you to avoid opinions opposed to 
the grace of God. For though the apostle commands us in preaching the word to be “instant in season and 
out of season,” yet we do not reckon you among the number of those to whom a word or a letter from us 
exhorting you carefully to avoid what is inconsistent with sound doctrine would seem “out of season.” 
Hence it was that you received our admonition in so kindly a manner, that, in the letter to which we are 
now replying, you say, “I thank you heartily for the pious advice which your Reverence gave me, not to 
lend an ear to those men who, by their mischievous writings, often corrupt our holy faith.” 


3. In this letter you go on to say, “But your Reverence knows that I and my household are entirely 
separated from persons of this description; and all our family follow so strictly the Catholic faith as never 
at any time to have wandered from it, or fallen into any heresy,—I speak not of the heresy of sects who 
have erred in a measure hardly admiting of expiation, but of those whose errors seem to be trivial.” This 
statement renders it more and more necessary for us, in writing to you, not to pass over in silence the 
conduct of those who are attempting to corrupt even those who are sound in the faith. We consider your 
house to be no insignificant Church of Christ, nor indeed is the error of those men trivial who think that 
we have of ourselves whatever righteousness, temperance, piety, chastity is in us, on the ground that God 
has so formed us, that beyond the revelation which He has given He imparts to us no further aid for 
performing by our own choice those things which by study we have ascertained to be our duty; declaring 
nature and knowledge to be the grace of God, and the only aid for living righteously and justly. For the 


possession, indeed, of a will inclined to what is good, whence proceed the life of uprightness and that love 
which so far excels all other gifts that God Himself is said to be love, and by which alone is fulfilled in us 
as far as we fulfil them, the divine law and council,—for the possession, I say, of such a will, they hold that 
we are not indebted to the aid of God, but affirm that we ourselves of our own will are sufficient for these 
things. Let it not appear to you a trifling error that men should wish to profess themselves Christians, and 
yet be unwilling to hear the apostle of Christ, who, having said, “The love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts,” lest any one should think that he had this love through his own free will, immediately subjoined, 
“by the Holy Spirit who is given unto us.” Understand, then, how greatly and how fatally that man errs 
who does not acknowledge that this is the “great gift of the Saviour,” who, when He ascended on high, 
“led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men.” 


CHAP. II 


4. How, then, could we so far conceal our true feelings as not to warn you, in whom we feel so deep an 
interest, to beware of such doctrines, after we had read a certain book addressed to the holy Demetrias? 
Whether this book has reached you, and who is its author, we are desirous to hear in your answer to this. 
In this book, were it lawful for such a one to read it, a virgin of Christ would read that her holiness and all 
her spiritual riches are to spring from no other source than herself, and thus, before she attains to the 
perfection of blessedness, she would learn,—which may God forbid!—to be ungrateful to God. For the 
words addressed to her in the said book are these:—”You have here, then, those things on account of 
which you are deservedly, nay more, more especially to be preferred before others; for your earthly rank 
and wealth are understood to be derived from your relatives, not from yourself, but your spiritual riches 
no one can have conferred on you but yourself; for these, then, you are justly to be praised, for these you 
are deservedly to be preferred to others, for they can exist only from yourself, and in yourself.” 


5. You see, doubtless, how dangerous is the doctrine in these words, against which you must be on your 
guard. For the affirmation, indeed, that these spiritual riches can exist only in yourself, is very well and 
truly said: that evidently is food; but the affirmation that they cannot exist except from you is unmixed 
poison. Far be it from any virgin of Christ willingly to listen to statements like these. Every virgin of Christ 
understands the innate poverty of the human heart, and therefore declines to have it adorned otherwise 
than by the gifts of her Spouse. Let her rather listen to the apostle when he says: “I have espoused you to 
one husband, that I may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ. But I fear, lest by any means, as the 
serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so your minds should be corrupted from the simplicity that is in 
Christ.” And therefore in regard to these spiritual riches let her listen, not to him who says: “No one can 
confer them on you except yourself, and they cannot exist except from you and in you;” but to him who 
says: “We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may be of God, and not of 
us.” 


6. In regard to that sacred virginal chastity, also, which does not belong to her from herself, but is the gift 
of God, bestowed, however, on her who is believing and willing, let her hear the same truthful and pious 
teacher, who when he treats of this subject says: “I would that all men were even as I myself: but every 
man hath his proper gift of God, one after this manner, and another after that.” Let her hear also Him who 
is the only Spouse, not only of herself, but of the whole Church, thus speaking of this chastity and purity: 
“All cannot receive this saying, save they to whom it is given;” that she may understand that for her 
possession of this so great and excellent gift, she ought rather to render thanks to our God and Lord, than 
to listen to the words of any one who says that she possessed it from herself,—words which we may not 
designate as those of a flatterer seeking to please, lest we seem to judge rashly concerning the hidden 
thoughts of men, but which are assuredly those of a misguided eulogist. For “every good gift and every 
perfect gift,” as the Apostle James says, “is from above, and cometh down from the Father of Lights;” from 
this source, therefore, cometh this holy virginity, in which you who approve of it, and rejoice in it, have 
been excelled by your daughter, who, coming after you in birth, has gone before you in conduct; 
descended from you in lineage, has risen above you in honour; following you in age, has gone beyond you 
in holiness; in whom also that begins to be yours which could not be in your own person. For she did not 
contract an earthly marriage, that she might be, not for herself only, but also for you, spiritually enriched, 
in a higher degree than yourself, since you, even with this addition, are inferior to her, because you 
contracted the marriage of which she is the offspring. These things are gifts of God, and are yours, 
indeed, but are not from yourselves; for you have this treasure in earthly bodies, which are still frail as the 
vessels of the potter, that the excellency of the power may be of God, and not of you. And be not surprised 
because we say that these things are yours, and not from you, for we speak of “daily bread” as ours, but 
yet add, “give it to us,” lest it should be thought that it was from ourselves. 


7. Wherefore obey the precept of Scripture, “Pray without ceasing. In everything give thanks;” for you 
pray in order that you may have constantly and increasingly these gifts, you render thanks because you 
have them not of yourself. For who separates you from that mass of death and perdition derived from 
Adam? Is it not He “who came to seek and to save that which was lost?” Was, then, a man, indeed, on 
hearing the apostle’s question, “Who maketh thee to differ?” to reply, “My own good will, my faith, my 
righteousness,” and to disregard what immediately follows? “What hast thou that thou didst not receive? 
Now, if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received it?” We are unwilling, then, 
yea, utterly unwilling, that a consecrated virgin, when she hears or reads these words: “Your spiritual 


riches no one can have conferred on you; for these you are justly to be praised, for these you are 
deservedly to be preferred to others, for they can exist only from yourself, and in yourself,” should thus 
boast of her riches as if she had not received them. Let her say, indeed, “In me are Thy vows, O God, I will 
render praises unto Thee;” but since they are in her, not from her, let her remember also to say, “Lord, by 
Thy will Thou hast furnished strength to my beauty,” because, though it be from her, inasmuch as it is the 
acting of her own will, without which we cannot do what is good, yet we are not to say, as he said, that it 
is “only from her.” For our own will, unless it be aided by the grace of God, cannot alone be even in name 
good will, for, says the apostle, “it is God who worketh in us, both to will, and to do according to good 
will,”—not, as these persons think, merely by revealing knowledge, that we may know what we ought to 
do, but also by inspiring Christian love, that we may also by choice perform the things which by study we 
have learned. 


8. For doubtless the value of the gift of continence was known to him who said, “I perceived that no man 
can be continent unless God bestowed the gift.” He not only knew then how great a benefit it was, and 
how eagerly it ought to be coveted, but also that, unless God gave it, it could not exist; for wisdom had 
taught him this for he says, “This also was a point of wisdom, to know whose gift it was; and the 
knowledge did not suffice him, but he says, “I went to the Lord and made my supplication to Him.” God 
then aids us in this matter, not only by making us know what is to be done, but also by making us do 
through love what we already know through learning. No one, therefore, can possess, not only knowledge, 
but also continence, unless God give it to him. Whence it was that when he had knowledge he prayed that 
he might have continence, that it might be in him, because he knew that it was not from him; or if on 
account of the freedom of his will it was in a certain sense from himself, yet it was not from himself alone, 
because no one can be continent unless God bestow on him the gift. But he whose opinions I am 
censuring, in speaking of spiritual riches, among which is doubtless that bright and beautiful gift of 
continence, does not say that they may exist in you, and from yourself, but says that they can exist only 
from you, and in you, in such a way that, as a virgin of Christ has these things nowhere else than in 
herself, so it can be believed possible for her to have them from no other source than from herself, and in 
this way (which may a merciful God avert from her heart!) she shall so boast as if she had not received 
them! 


CHAP III 


9. We indeed hold such an opinion concerning the training of this holy virgin, and the Christian humility in 
which she was nourished and brought up, as to be assured that when she read these words, if she did 
read, them, she would break out into lamentations, and humbly smite her breast, and perhaps burst into 
tears, and pray in faith to the Lord to whose service she was dedicated and by whom she was sanctified, 
pleading with Him that these were not her own words, but another’s, and asking that her faith might not 
be such as to believe that she had anything whereof to glory in herself and not in the Lord. For her glory 
is in herself, not in the words of another, as the apostle says: “Let every man prove his own work, and then 
shall he have glory (rejoicing) in himself alone, and not in another.” But God forbid that her glory should 
be in herself, and not in Him to whom the Psalmist says, “Thou art my glory, and the lifter up of mine 
head.” For her glory is then profitably in herself, when God, who is in her, is Himself her glory, from whom 
she has every good, by which she is good, and shall have all things by which she shall be made better, in 
as far as she may become better in this life, and by which she shall be made perfect when rendered so by 
divine grace, not by human praise. “For her soul shall be praised in the Lord,” “who satisfieth her desire 
with good things,” because He Himself has inspired this desire, that His virgin should not boast of any 
good, as if she had not received it. 


10. Inform us, then, in reply to this letter, whether we have judged truly in supposing these to be your 
daughter’s sentiments. For we know well that you and all your family are, and have been, worshippers of 
the indivisible Trinity. But human error insinuates itself in other forms than in erroneous opinions 
concerning the indivisible Trinity. There are other subjects also, in regard to which men fall into very 
dangerous errors. As, for example, that of which we have spoken in this letter at greater length, perhaps, 
than might have sufficed to a person of your stedfast and pure wisdom. And yet we know not to whom, 
except to God, and therefore to the Trinity, wrong is done by the man who denies that the good that comes 
from God is from God; which evil may God avert from you, as we believe He does! May God altogether 
forbid that the book out of which we have thought it our duty to extract some words, that they might be 
more easily understood, should produce any such impression, we do not say on your mind, or on that of 
the holy virgin your daughter, but on the mind of the least deserving of your male or female servants. 


11. But if you study more carefully even those words in which the writer appears to speak in favour of 
grace or the aid of God, you will find them so ambiguous that they may have reference either to nature or 
to knowledge, or to forgiveness of sins. For even in regard to that which they are forced to acknowledge, 
that we ought to pray that we may not enter into temptation, they may consider that the words mean that 
we are so far helped to it that, by our praying and knocking, the knowledge of the truth is so revealed to 
us that we may learn what it is our duty to do, not so far as that our will receives strength, whereby we 
may do that which we learn to be our duty; and as to their saying that it is by the grace or help of God that 
the Lord Christ has been set before us as an example of holy living, they interpret this so as to teach the 
same doctrine, affirming, namely, that we learn by His example how we ought to live, but denying that we 


are so aided as to do through love what we know by learning. 


12. Find in this book, if you can, anything in which, excepting nature and the freedom of the will (which 
pertains to the same nature), and the remission of sin and the revealing of doctrine, any such aid of God is 
acknowledged as that which he acknowledges who said: “When I perceived that no man can be continent 
unless God bestow the gift, and that this also is a point of wisdom to know whose gift it is, I went to the 
Lord, and made my supplication to Him.” For he did not desire to receive, in answer to his prayer, the 
nature in which he was made; nor was he solicitous to obtain the natural freedom of the will with which 
he was made; nor did he crave the remission of sins, seeing that he prayed rather for continence, that he 
might not sin; nor did he desire to know what he ought to do, seeing that he already confessed that he 
knew whose gift this continence was; but he wished to receive from the Spirit of wisdom such strength of 
will, such ardour of love, as should suffice for fully practising the great virtue of continence. If, therefore, 
you succeed in finding any such statement in that book, we will heartily thank you if, in your answer, you 
deign to inform us of it. 


13. It is impossible for us to tell how greatly we desire to find in the writings of these men, whose works 
are read by very many for their pungency and eloquence, the open confession of that grace which the 
apostle vehemently commends, who says that “God has given to every man the measure of faith,” “without 
which it is impossible to please God,” “by which the just live,” “which worketh by love,” before which and 
without which no works of any man are in any respect to be reckoned good, since “whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin.” He affirms that God distributes to every man, and that we receive divine assistance to live 
piously and justly, not only by the revelation of that knowledge which without charity “puffeth up,” but by 
our being inspired with that “love which is the fulfilling of the law,” and which so edifies our heart that 
knowledge does not puff it up. But hitherto I have failed to find any such statements in the writings of 
these men. 


14. But especially we should wish that these sentiments should be found in that book from which we have 
quoted the words in which the author, praising a virgin of Christ as if no one except herself could confer 
on her spiritual riches, and as if these could not exist except from herself, does not wish her to glory in the 
Lord, but to glory as if she had not received them. In this book, though it contain neither his name nor 
your own honoured name, he nevertheless mentions that a request had been made to him by the mother 
of the virgin to write to her. In a certain epistle of his, however, to which he openly attaches his name, and 
does not conceal the name of the sacred virgin, the same Pelagius says that he had written to her, and 
endeavours to prove, by appealing to the said work, that he most openly confessed the grace of God, 
which he is alleged to have passed over in silence, or denied. But we beg you to condescend to inform us, 
in your reply, whether that be the very book in which he has inserted these words about spiritual riches, 
and whether it has reached your Holiness. 


LETTER CLXXxXIX 


(A.D. 418.) 


To Boniface, My Noble Lord and Justly Distinguished and Honourable Son, Augustin Sends Greeting in the 
Lord. 


1. I had already written a reply to your Charity, but while I was waiting for an opportunity of forwarding 
the letter, my beloved son Faustus arrived here on his way to your Excellency. After he had received the 
letter which I had intended to be carried by him to your Benevolence, he stated to me that you were very 
desirous that I should write you something which might build you up unto the eternal salvation of which 
you have hope in Christ Jesus our Lord. And, although I was busily occupied at the time, he insisted, with 
an earnestness corresponding to the love which, as you know, he bears to you, that I should do this 
without delay. To meet his convenience, therefore, as he was in haste to depart, I thought it better to 
write, though necessarily without much time for reflection, rather than put off the gratification of your 
pious desire, my noble lord and justly distinguished and honourable son. 


2. All is contained in these brief sentences: “Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength: and love thy neighbour as thyself;” for these are the words in which the 
Lord, when on earth, gave an epitome of religion, saying in the gospel, “On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets.” Daily advance, then, in this love, both by praying and by well-doing, 
that through the help of Him, who enjoined it on you, and whose gift it is, it may be nourished and 
increased, until, being perfected, it render you perfect. “For this is the love which,” as the apostle says, “is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.” This is “the fulfilling of the law;” 
this is the same love by which faith works, of which he says again, “Neither circumcision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision; but faith, which worketh by love.” 


3. In this love, then, all our holy fathers, patriarchs, prophets, and apostles pleased God. In this all true 
martyrs contended against the devil even to the shedding of blood, and because in them it neither waxed 
cold nor failed, they became conquerors. In this all true believers daily make progress, seeking to acquire 
not an earthly kingdom, but the kingdom of heaven; not a temporal, but an eternal inheritance; not gold 


and silver, but the incorruptible riches of the angels; not the good things of this life, which are enjoyed 
with trembling, and which no one can take with him when he dies, but the vision of God, whose grace and 
power of imparting felicity transcend all beauty of form in bodies not only on earth but also in heaven, 
transcend all spiritual loveliness in men, however just and holy, transcend all the glory of the angels and 
powers of the world above, transcend not only all that language can express, but all that thought can 
imagine concerning Him. And let us not despair of the fulfilment of such a great promise because it is 
exceeding great, but rather believe that we shall receive it because He who has promised it is exceeding 
great, as the blessed Apostle John says: “Now are we the sons of God; and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be: but we know that, when He shall appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.” 


4. Do not think that it is impossible for any one to please God while engaged in active military service. 
Among such persons was the holy David, to whom God gave so great a testimony; among them also were 
many righteous men of that time; among them was also that centurion who said to the Lord: “I am not 
worthy that Thou shouldest come under my roof, but speak the word only, and my servant shall be healed: 
for Iam a man under authority, having soldiers under me: and I say to this man, Go, and he goeth; and to 
another, Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it;” and concerning whom the 
Lord said: “Verily, I say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” Among them was that 
Cornelius to whom an angel said: “Cornelius, thine alms are accepted, and thy prayers are heard,” when 
he directed him to send to the blessed Apostle Peter, and to hear from him what he ought to do, to which 
apostle he sent a devout soldier, requesting him to come to him. Among them were also the soldiers who, 
when they had come to be baptized by John,—the sacred forerunner of the Lord, and the friend of the 
Bridegroom, of whom the Lord says: “Among them that are born of women there hath not arisen a greater 
than John the Baptist,”—and had inquired of him what they should do, received the answer, “Do violence 
to no man, neither accuse any falsely; and be content with your wages.” Certainly he did not prohibit them 
to serve as soldiers when he commanded them to be content with their pay for the service. 


5. They occupy indeed a higher place before God who, abandoning all these secular employments, serve 
Him with the strictest chastity; but “every one,” as the apostle says, “hath his proper gift of God, one after 
this manner, and another after that.” Some, then, in praying for you, fight against your invisible enemies; 
you, in fighting for them, contend against the barbarians, their visible enemies. Would that one faith 
existed in all, for then there would be less weary struggling, and the devil with his angels would be more 
easily conquered; but since it is necessary in this life that the citizens of the kingdom of heaven should be 
subjected to temptations among erring and impious men, that they may be exercised, and “tried as gold in 
the furnace,” we ought not before the appointed time to desire to live with those alone who are holy and 
righteous, so that, by patience, we may deserve to receive this blessedness in its proper time. 


6. Think, then, of this first of all, when you are arming for the battle, that even your bodily strength is a 
gift of God; for, considering this, you will not employ the gift of God against God. For, when faith is 
pledged, it is to be kept even with the enemy against whom the war is waged, how much more with the 
friend for whom the battle is fought! Peace should be the object of your desire; war should be waged only 
as a necessity, and waged only that God may by it deliver men from the necessity and preserve them in 
peace. For peace is not sought in order to the kindling of war, but war is waged in order that peace may 
be obtained. Therefore, even in waging war, cherish the spirit of a peacemaker, that, by conquering those 
whom you attack, you may lead them back to the advantages of peace; for our Lord says: “Blessed are the 
peacemakers; for they shall be called the children of God.” If, however, peace among men be so sweet as 
procuring temporal safety, how much sweeter is that peace with God which procures for men the eternal 
felicity of the angels! Let necessity, therefore, and not your will, slay the enemy who fights against you. As 
violence is used towards him who rebels and resists, so mercy is due to the vanquished or the captive, 
especially in the case in which future troubling of the peace is not to be feared. 


7. Let the manner of your life be adorned by chastity, sobriety, and moderation; for it is exceedingly 
disgraceful that lust should subdue him whom man finds invincible, and that wine should overpower him 
whom the sword assails in vain. As to worldly riches, if you do not possess them, let them not be sought 
after on earth by doing evil; and if you possess them, let them by good works be laid up in heaven. The 
manly and Christian spirit ought neither to be elated by the accession, nor crushed by the loss of this 
world’s treasures. Let us rather think of what the Lord says: “Where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also;” and certainly, when we hear the exhortation to lift up our hearts, it is our duty to give 
unfeignedly the response which you know that we are accustomed to give. 


8. In these things, indeed, I know that you are very careful, and the good report which I hear of you fills 
me with great delight, and moves me to congratulate you on account of it in the Lord. This letter, 
therefore, may serve rather as a mirror in which you may see what you are, than as a directory from 
which to learn what you ought to be: nevertheless, whatever you may discover, either from this letter or 
from the Holy Scriptures, to be still wanting to you in regard to a holy life, persevere in urgently seeking 
it both by effort and by prayer; and for the things which you have, give thanks to God as the Fountain of 
goodness, whence you have received them; in every good action let the glory be given to God, and 
humility be exercised by you, for, as it is written, “Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, 
and cometh down from the Father of lights.” But however much you may advance in the love of God and of 
your neighbour, and in true piety, do not imagine, as long as you are in this life, that you are without sin, 


for concerning this we read in Holy Scripture: “Is not the life of man upon earth a life of temptation?” 
Wherefore, since always, as long as you are in this body, it is necessary for you to say in prayer, as the 
Lord taught us: “Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors,” remember quickly to forgive, if any one 
shall do you wrong and shall ask pardon from you, that you may be able to pray sincerely, and may prevail 
in seeking pardon for your own sins. 


These things, my beloved friend, I have written to you in haste, as the anxiety of the bearer to depart 
urged me not to detain him; but I thank God that I have in some measure complied with your pious wish. 
May the mercy of God ever protect you, my noble lord and justly distinguished son. 


LETTER CXCI 


(A.D. 418.) 


To My Venerable Lord and Pious Brother and Co-Presbyter Sixtus, Worthy of Being Received in the Love 
of Christ, Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. Since the arrival of the letter which, in my absence, your Grace forwarded by our holy brother the 
presbyter Firmus, and which I read on my return to Hippo, but not until after the bearer had departed, 
the present is my first opportunity of sending to you any reply, and it is with great pleasure that I entrust 
it to our very dearly beloved son, the acolyte Albinus. Your letter, addressed to Alypius and myself jointly, 
came at a time when we were not together, and this is the reason why you will now receive a letter from 
each of us, instead of one from both, in reply. For the bearer of this letter has just gone, meanwhile, from 
me to visit my venerable brother and co-bishop Alypius, who will write a reply for himself to your 
Holiness, and he has carried with him your letter, which I had already perused. As to the great joy with 
which that letter filled my heart, why should a man attempt to say what it is impossible to express? 
Indeed, I do not think that you yourself have any adequate idea of the amount of good done by your 
sending that letter to us; but take our word for it, for as you bear witness to your feelings, so do we bear 
witness to ours, declaring how profoundly we have been moved by the perfectly transparent soundness of 
the views declared in that letter. For if, when you sent a very short letter on the same subject to the most 
blessed aged Aurelius, by the acolyte Leo, we transcribed it with joyful alacrity, and read it with 
enthusiastic interest to all who were within our reach, as an exposition of your sentiments, both in regard 
to that most fatal dogma [of Pelagius], and in regard to the grace of God freely given by Him to small and 
great, to which that dogma is diametrically opposed; how great, think you, is the joy with which we have 
read this more extended statement in your writing, how great the zeal with which we take care that it be 
read by all to whom we have been able already or may yet be able to make it known! For what could be 
read or heard with greater satisfaction than so clear a defence of the grace of God against its enemies, 
from the mouth of one who was before this proudly claimed by these enemies as a mighty supporter of 
their cause? Or is there anything for which we ought to give more abundant thanksgivings to God, than 
that His grace is so ably defended by those to whom it is given, against those to whom it is not given, or 
by whom, when given, it is not accepted, because in the secret and just judgment of God the disposition to 
accept it is not given to them? 


2. Wherefore, my venerable lord, and holy brother worthy of being received in the love of Christ, although 
you render a most excellent service when you thus write on this subject to brethren before whom the 
adversaries are wont to boast themselves of your being their friend, nevertheless, there remains upon you 
the yet greater duty of seeing not only that those be punished with wholesome severity who dare to prate 
more openly their declaration of that error, most dangerously hostile to the Christian name, but also that 
with pastoral vigilance, on behalf of the weaker and simpler sheep of the Lord, most strenuous 
precautions be used against those who more covertly, indeed, and timidly, but perseveringly, and in 
whispers, as it were, teach this error, “creeping into houses,” as the apostle says, and doing with 
practised impiety all those other things which are mentioned immediately afterwards in that passage. Nor 
ought those to be overlooked who under the restraint of fear hide their sentiments under the most 
profound silence, yet have not ceased to cherish the same perverse opinions as before. For some of their 
party might be known to you before that pestilence was denounced by the most explicit condemnation of 
the apostolic see, whom you perceive to have now become suddenly silent; nor can it be ascertained 
whether they have been really cured of it, otherwise than through their not only forbearing from the 
utterance of these false dogmas, but also defending the truths which are opposed to their former errors 
with the same zeal as they used to show on the other side. These are, however, to be more gently dealt 
with; for what need is there for causing further terror to those whom their silence itself proves to be 
sufficiently terrified already? At the same time, though they should not be frightened, they should be 
taught; and in my opinion they may more easily, while their fear of severity assists the teacher of the 
truth, be so taught that by the Lord’s help, after they have learned to understand and love His grace, they 
may speak out as antagonists of the error which meanwhile they dare not confess. 


LETTER CXCII 


(A.D. 418.) 


To My Venerable Lord and Highly Esteemed and Holy Brother, Caelestine, Augustin Sends Greeting in the 
Lord. 


1. I was at a considerable distance from home when the letter of your Holiness addressed to me at Hippo 
arrived by the hands of the clerk Projectus. When I had returned home, and, having read your letter, felt 
myself to be owing you a reply, I was still waiting for some means of communicating with you, when, lo! a 
most desirable opportunity presented itself in the departure of our very dear brother the acolyte Albinus, 
who leaves us immediately. Rejoicing, therefore, in your health, which is most earnestly desired by me, I 
return to your Holiness the salutation which I was owing. But I always owe you love, the only debt which, 
even when it has been paid, holds him who has paid it a debtor still. For it is given when it is paid, but it is 
owing even after it has been given, for there is no time at which it ceases to be due. Nor when it is given 
is it lost, but it is rather multiplied by giving it; for in possessing it, not in parting with it, it is given. And 
since it cannot be given unless it is possessed, so neither can it be possessed unless it is given; nay, at the 
very time when it is given by a man it increases in that man, and, according to the number of persons to 
whom it is given, the amount of it which is gained becomes greater. Moreover, how can that be denied to 
friends which is due even to enemies? To enemies, however, this debt is paid with caution, whereas to 
friends it is repaid with confidence. Nevertheless, it uses every effort to secure that it receives back what 
it gives, even in the case of those to whom it renders good for evil. For we wish to have as a friend the 
man whom, as an enemy, we truly love, for we do not sincerely love him unless we wish him to be good, 
which he cannot be until he be delivered from the sin of cherished enmities. 


2. Love, therefore, is not paid away in the same manner as money; for, whereas money is diminished, love 
is increased by paying it away. They differ also in this,—that we give evidence of greater goodwill to the 
man to whom we may have given money if we do not seek to have it returned; but no one can be a true 
donor of love unless he lovingly insist on its repayment. For money, when it is received, accrues to him to 
whom it is given, but forsakes him by whom it is given; love, on the contrary, even when it is not repaid, 
nevertheless increases with the man who insists on its repayment by the person whom he loves; and not 
only so, but the person by whom it is returned to him does not begin to possess it till he pays it back 
again. 


Wherefore, my lord and brother, I willingly give to you, and joyfully receive from you, the love which we 
owe to each other. The love which I receive I still claim, and the love which I give I still owe. For we ought 
to obey with docility the precept of the One Master, whose disciples we both profess to be, when He says 
to us by His apostle: “Owe no man anything, but to love one another.” 


LETTER CXCV 


(A.D. 418.) 


To His Holy Lord and Most Blessed Father, Augustin, Jerome Sends Greeting. 


At all times I have esteemed your Blessedness with becoming reverence and honour, and have loved the 
Lord and Saviour dwelling in you. But now we add, if possible, something to that which has already 
reached a climax, and we heap up what was already full, so that we do not suffer a single hour to pass 
without the mention of your name, because you have, with the ardour of unshaken faith, stood your 
ground against opposing storms, and preferred, so far as this was in your power, to be delivered from 
Sodom, though you should come forth alone, rather than linger behind with those who are doomed to 
perish. Your wisdom apprehends what I mean to say. Go on and prosper! You are renowned throughout 
the whole world; Catholics revere and look up to you as the restorer of the ancient faith, and—which is a 
token of yet more illustrious glory—all heretics abhor you. They persecute me also with equal hatred, 
seeking by imprecation to take away the life which they cannot reach with the sword. May the mercy of 
Christ the Lord preserve you in safety and mindful of me, my venerable lord and most blessed father. 


LETTER CCI 


(A.D. 419.) 


The Emperors Honorius Augustus and Theodosius Augustus to Bishop Aurelius Send Greeting. 


1. It had been indeed long ago decreed that Pelagius and Celestius, the authors of an execrable heresy, 
should, as pestilent corruptors of the Catholic truth, be expelled from the city of Rome, lest they should, 
by their baneful influence, pervert the minds of the ignorant. In this our clemency followed up the 
judgment of your Holiness, according to which it is beyond all question that they were unanimously 
condemned after an impartial examination of their opinions. Their obstinate persistence in the offence 
having, however, made it necessary to issue the decree a second time, we have enacted further by a 
recent edict, that if any one, knowing that they are concealing themselves in any part of the provinces, 
shall delay either to drive them out or to inform on them, he, as an accomplice, shall be liable to the 
punishment prescribed. 


2. To secure, however, the combined efforts of the Christian zeal of all men for the destruction of this 
preposterous heresy, it will be proper, most dearly beloved father, that the authority of your Holiness be 
applied to the correction of certain bishops, who either support the evil reasonings of these men by their 
silent consent, or abstain from assailing them with open opposition. Let your Reverence, then, by suitable 
writings, cause all bishops to be admonished (as soon as they shall know, by the order of your Holiness, 
that this order is laid upon them) that whoever shall, through impious obstinacy, neglect to vindicate the 
purity of their doctrine by subscribing the condemnation of the persons before mentioned, shall, after 
being punished by the loss of their episcopal office, be cut off by excommunication and banished for life 
from their sees. For as, by a sincere confession of the truth, we ourselves, in obedience to the Council of 
Nice, worship God as the Creator of all things, and as the Fountain of our imperial sovereignty, your 
Holiness will not suffer the members of this odious sect, inventing, to the injury of religion, notions new 
and strange, to hide in writings privately circulated an error condemned by public authority. For, most 
beloved and loving father, the guilt of heresy is in no degree less grievous in those who either by 
dissimulation lend the error their secret support, or by abstaining from denouncing it extend to it a fatal 
approbation. 


(In another hand.) May the Divinity preserve you in safety for many years! 
Given at Ravenna, on the 9th day of June, in the Consulship of Monaxius and Plinta. 


A letter, in the same terms, was also sent to the holy Bishop Augustin. 


LETTER CCII 


(A.D. 419.) 


To the Bishops Alypius and Augustin, My Lords Truly Holy, and Deservedly Loved and Reverenced, Jerome 
Sends Greeting in Christ. 


CHAP. I 


1. The holy presbyter Innocentius, who is the bearer of this letter, did not last year take with him a letter 
from me to your Eminences, as he had no expectation of returning to Africa. We thank God, however, that 
it so happened, as it afforded you an opportunity of overcoming [evil with good in requiting] our silence by 
your letter. Every opportunity of writing to you, revered fathers, is most acceptable to me. I call God to 
witness that, if it were possible, I would take the wings of a dove and fly to be folded in your embrace. 
Loving you, indeed, as I have always done, from a deep sense of your worth, but now especially because 
your co-operation and your leadership have succeeded in strangling the heresy of Celestius, a heresy 
which has so poisoned the hearts of many, that, though they felt they were vanquished and condemned, 
yet they did not lay aside their venomous sentiments, and, as the only thing that remained in their power, 
hated us by whom they imagined that they had lost the liberty of teaching heretical doctrines. 


CHAP. II 


2. As to your inquiry whether I have written in opposition to the books of Annianus, this pretended deacon 
of Celedae, who is amply provided for in order that he may furnish frivolous accounts of the blasphemies 
of others, know that I received these books, sent in loose sheets by our holy brother, the presbyter 
Eusebius, not long ago. Since then I have suffered so much through the attacks of disease, and through 
the falling asleep of your distinguished and holy daughter Eustochium, that I almost thought of passing 
over these writings with silent contempt. For he flounders from beginning to end in the same mud, and, 
with the exception of some jingling phrases which are not original, says nothing he had not said before. 
Nevertheless, I have gained much in the fact, that in attempting to answer my letter he has declared his 
opinions with less reserve, and has published to all men his blasphemies; for every error which he 
disowned in the wretched synod of Diospolis he in this treatise openly avows. It is indeed no great thing to 
answer his superlatively silly puerilities, but if the Lord spare me, and I have a sufficient staff of 
amanuenses, I will in a few brief lucubrations answer him, not to refute a defunct heresy, but to silence 
his ignorance and blasphemy by arguments: and this your Holiness could do better than I, as you would 
relieve me from the necessity of praising my own works in writing to the heretic. Our holy daughters 
Albina and Melania, and our son Pinianus, salute you cordially. I give to our holy presbyter Innocentius 
this short letter to convey to you from the holy place Bethlehem. Your niece Paula piteously entreats you 
to remember her, and salutes you warmly. May the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve you safe and 
mindful of me, my lords truly holy, and fathers deservedly loved and reverenced. 


LETTER CCIII 


(A.D. 420.) 


To My Noble Lord and Most Excellent and Loving Son, Largus, Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


I received the letter of your Excellency, in which you ask me to write to you. This assuredly you would not 
have done unless you had esteemed acceptable and pleasant that which you suppose me capable of 
writing to you. In other words, I assume that, having desired the vanities of this life when you had not 
tried them, now, after the trial has been made, you despise them, because in them the pleasure is 
deceitful, the labour fruitless, the anxiety perpetual, the elevation dangerous. Men seek them at first 
through imprudence, and give them up at last with disappointment and remorse. This is true of all the 
things which, in the cares of this mortal life, are coveted with more eagerness than wisdom by the uneasy 
solicitude of the men of the world. But it is wholly otherwise with the hope of the pious: very different is 
the fruit of their labours, very different the reward of their dangers. Fear and grief, and labour and danger 
are unavoidable, so long as we live in this world; but the great question is, for what cause, with what 
expectation, with what aim a man endures these things. When, indeed, I contemplate the lovers of this 
world, I know not at what time wisdom can most opportunely attempt their moral improvement; for when 
they have apparent prosperity, they reject disdainfully her salutary admonitions, and regard them as old 
wives fables; when, again, they are in adversity, they think rather of escaping merely from present 
suffering than of obtaining the real remedy by which they may be made whole, and may arrive at that 
place where they shall be altogether exempt from suffering. Occasionally, however, some open their ears 
and hearts to the truth,—rarely in prosperity, more frequently in adversity. These are indeed the few, for 
such it is predicted that they shall be. Among these I desire you to be, because I love you truly, my noble 
lord and most excellent and loving son. Let this counsel be my answer to your letter, because though I am 
unwilling that you should henceforth suffer such things as you have endured, yet I would grieve still more 
if you were found to have suffered these things without any change for the better in your life. 


LETTER CCVIII 


(A.D. 423.) 


To the Lady Felicia, His Daughter in the Faith, and Worthy of Honour Among the Members of Christ, 
Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. I do not doubt, when I consider both your faith and the weakness or wickedness of others, that your 
mind has been disturbed, for even a holy apostle, full of compassionate love, confesses a similiar 
experience, saying, “Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is offended, and I burn not?” Wherefore, as I 
myself share your pain, and am solicitous for your welfare in Christ, I have thought it my duty to address 
this letter, partly consolatory, partly hortatory, to your Holiness, because in the body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in which all His members are one, you are very closely related to us, being loved as an honourable 
member in that body, and partaking with us of life in His Holy Spirit. 


2.1 exhort you, therefore, not to be too much troubled by those offences which for this very reason were 
foretold as destined to come, that when they came we might remember that they had been foretold, and 
not be greatly disconcerted by them. For the Lord Himself in His gospel foretold them, saying, “Woe unto 
the world because of offences! for it must needs be that offences come; but woe unto that man by whom 
the offence cometh!” These are the men of whom the apostle said, “They seek their own, not the things 
that are Jesus Christ’s.” There are, therefore, some who hold the honourable office of shepherds in order 
that they may provide for the flock of Christ; others occupy that position that they may enjoy the temporal 
honours and secular advantages connected with the office. It must needs happen that these two kinds of 
pastors, some dying, others succeeding them, should continue in the Catholic Church even to the end of 
time, and the judgment of the Lord. If, then, in the times of the apostles there were men such that Paul, 
grieved by their conduct, enumerates among his trials, “perils among false brethren,” and yet he did not 
haughtily cast them out, but patiently bore with them, how much more must such arise in our times, since 
the Lord most plainly says concerning this age which is drawing to a close, “that because iniquity shall 
abound the love of many shall wax cold.” The word which follows, however, ought to console and exhort 
us, for He adds, “He that shall endure to the end, the same shall be saved.” 


3. Moreover, as there are good shepherds and bad shepherds, so also in flocks there are good and bad. 
The good are represented by the name of sheep, but the bad are called goats: they feed, nevertheless, 
side by side in the same pastures, until the Chief Shepherd, who is called the One Shepherd, shall come 
and separate them one from another according to His promise, “as a shepherd divideth the sheep from 
the goats.” On us He has laid the duty of gathering the flock; to Himself He has reserved the work of final 
separation, because it pertains properly to Him who cannot err. For those presumptuous servants, who 
have lightly ventured to separate before the time which the Lord has reserved in His own hand, have, 
instead of separating others, only been separated themselves from Catholic unity; for how could those 
have a clean flock who have by schism become unclean? 


4. In order, therefore, that we may remain in the unity of the faith, and not, stumbling at the offences 
occasioned by the chaff, desert the threshing-floor of the Lord, but rather remain as wheat till the final 
winnowing, and by the love which imparts stability to us bear with the beaten straw, our great Shepherd 
in the gospel admonishes us concerning the good shepherds, that we should not, on account of their good 
works, place our hope in them, but glorify our heavenly Father for making them such; and concerning the 
bad shepherds (whom He designed to point out under the name of Scribes and Pharisees), He reminds us 


that they teach that which is good though they do that which is evil. 


5. Concerning the good shepherds He thus speaks: “Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set on an 
hill cannot be hid. Neither do men light a candle, and put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick; and it 
giveth light unto all that are in the house. Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven.” Concerning the bad shepherds He admonishes the 
sheep in these words: “The Scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat: all, therefore, whatsoever they 
bid you observe, that observe and do; but do not ye after their works: for they say, and do not.” When 
these are listened to, the sheep of Christ, even through evil teachers, hear His voice, and do not forsake 
the unity of His flock, because the good which they hear them teach belongs not to the shepherds but to 
Him, and therefore the sheep are safely fed, since even under bad shepherds they are nourished in the 
Lord’s pastures. They do not, however, imitate the actions of the bad shepherds, because such actions 
belong not to the world but to the shepherds themselves. In regard, however, to those whom they see to 
be good shepherds, they not only hear the good things which they teach, but also imitate the good actions 
which they perform. Of this number was the apostle, who said: “Be ye followers of me, even as I also am 
of Christ.” He was a light kindled by the Eternal Light, the Lord Jesus Christ Himself, and was placed ona 
candlestick because He gloried in His cross, concerning which he said: “God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Moreover, since he sought not his own things, but the things 
which are Jesus Christ’s, whilst he exhorts to the imitation of his own life those whom he had “begotten 
through the gospel,” he yet severely reproved those who, by the names of apostles, introduced schisms, 
and he chides those who said, “I am of Paul; was Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized in the name 
of Paul?” 


6. Hence we understand both that the good shepherds are those who seek not their own, but the things of 
Jesus Christ, and that the good sheep, though imitating the works of the good shepherds by whose 
ministry they have been gathered together, do not place their hope in them, but rather in the Lord, by 
Whose blood they are redeemed; so that when they may happen to be placed under bad shepherds, 
preaching Christ’s doctrine and doing their own evil works, they will do what they teach, but will not do 
what they do, and will not, on account of these sons of wickedness, forsake the pastures of the one true 
Church. For there are both good and bad in the Catholic Church, which, unlike the Donatist sect, is 
extended and spread abroad, not in Africa only, but through all nations; as the apostle expresses it, 
“bringing forth fruit, and increasing in the whole world.” But those who are separated from the Church, 
as long as they are opposed to it cannot be good; although an apparently praiseworthy conversation 
seems to prove some of them to be good, their separation from the Church itself renders them bad, 
according to the saying of the Lord: “He that is not with me is against me; and he that gathereth not with 
me scattereth.” 


7. Therefore, my daughter, worthy of all welcome and honour among the members of Christ, I exhort you 
to hold faithfully that which the Lord has committed to you, and love with all your heart Him and His 
Church who suffered you not, by joining yourself with the lost, to lose the recompense of your virginity, or 
perish with them. For if you should depart out of this world separated from the unity of the body of Christ, 
it will avail you nothing to have preserved inviolate your virginity. But God, who is rich in mercy, has done 
in regard to you that which is written in the gospel: when the invited guests excused themselves to the 
master of the feast, he said to the servants, “Go ye, therefore, into the highways and hedges, and as many 
as ye shall find compel them to come in.” Although, however, you owe sincerest affection to those good 
servants of His through whose instrumentality you were compelled to come in, yet it is your duty, 
nevertheless, to place your hope on Him who prepared the banquet, by whom also you have been 
persuaded to come to eternal and blessed life. Committing to Him your heart, your vow, and your sacred 
virginity, and your faith, hope, and charity, you will not be moved by offences, which shall abound even to 
the end; but, by the unshaken strength of piety, shall be safe and shall triumph in the Lord, continuing in 
the unity of His body even to the end. Let me know, by your answer, with what sentiments you regard my 
anxiety for you, to which I have to the best of my ability given expression in this letter. May the grace and 
mercy of God ever protect you! 


LETTER CCIXx 


(A.D. 423.) 


To Caelestine, My Lord Most Blessed, and Holy Father Venerated with All Due Affection, Augustin Sends 
Greeting in The Lord. 


1. First of all I congratulate you that our Lord God has, as we have heard, established you in the 
illustrious chair which you occupy without any division among His people. In the next place, I lay before 
your Holiness the state of affairs with us, that not only by your prayers, but with your council and aid you 
may help us. For I write to you at this time under deep affliction, because, while wishing to benefit certain 
members of Christ in our neighbourhood, I brought on them a great calamity by my want of prudence and 
caution. 


2. Bordering on the district of Hippo, there is a small town, named Fussala: formerly there was no bishop 


there, but, along with the contiguous district, it was included in the parish of Hippo. That part of the 
country had few Catholics; the error of the Donatists held under its miserable influence all the other 
congregations located in the midst of a large population, so that in the town of Fussala itself there was not 
one Catholic. In the mercy of God, all these places were brought to attach themselves to the unity of the 
Church; with how much toil, and how many dangers it would take long to tell,—how the presbyters 
originally appointed by us to gather these people into the fold were robbed, beaten, maimed, deprived of 
their eyesight, and even put to death; whose sufferings, however, were not useless and unfruitful, seeing 
that by them the re-establishment of unity was achieved. But as Fussala is forty miles distant from Hippo, 
and I saw that in governing its people, and gathering together the remnant, however small, of persons of 
both sexes, who, not threatening others, but fleeing for their own safety, were scattered here and there, 
my work would be extended farther than it ought, and that I could not give the attention which I clearly 
perceived to be necessary, I arranged that a bishop should be ordained and appointed there. 


3. With a view to the carrying out of this, I sought for a person who might be suitable to the locality and 
people, and at the same time acquainted with the Punic language; and I had in my mind a presbyter fitted 
for the office. Having applied by letter to the holy senior bishop who was then Primate of Numidia, I 
obtained his consent to come from a great distance to ordain this presbyter. After his coming, when all our 
minds were intent on an affair of so great consequence, at the last moment, the person whom I believed to 
be ready to be ordained disappointed us by absolutely refusing to accept the office. Then I myself, who, as 
the event showed, ought rather to have postponed than precipitated a matter so perilous, being unwilling 
that the very venerable and holy old man, who had come with so much fatigue to us, should return home 
without accomplishing the business for which he had journeyed so far, offered to the people, without their 
seeking him, a young man, Antonius, who was then with me. He had been from childhood brought up in a 
monastery by us, but, beyond officiating as a reader, he had no experience of the labours pertaining to the 
various degrees of rank in the clerical office. The unhappy people, not knowing what was to follow, 
submissively trusting me, accepted him on my suggestion. What need I say more? The deed was done; he 
entered on his office as their bishop. 


4. What shall I do? I am unwilling to accuse before your venerable Dignity one whom I brought into the 
fold, and nourished with care; and I am unwilling to forsake those in seeking whose ingathering to the 
Church I have travailed, amid fears and anxieties; and how to do justice to both I cannot discover. The 
matter has come to such a painful crisis, that those who, in compliance with my wishes, had, in the belief 
that they were consulting their own interests, chosen him for their bishop, are now bringing charges 
against him before me. When the most serious of these, namely, charges of gross immorality, which were 
brought forward not by those whose bishop he was, but by certain other individuals, were found to be 
utterly unsupported by evidence, and he seemed to us fully acquitted of the crimes laid most 
ungenerously to his charge, he was on this account regarded, both by ourselves and by others, with such 
sympathy that the things complained of by the people of Fussala and the surrounding district,—such as 
intolerable tyranny and spoliation, and extortion, and oppression of various kinds,—by no means seemed 
so grievous that for one, or for all of them taken together, we should deem it necessary to deprive him of 
the office of bishop; it seemed to us enough to insist that he should restore what might be proved to have 
been taken away unjustly. 


5. In fine, we so mixed clemency with severity in our sentence, that while reserving to him his office of 
bishop, we did not leave altogether unpunished offences which behoved neither to be repeated again by 
himself, nor held forth to the imitation of others. We therefore, in correcting him, reserved to the young 
man the rank of his office unimpaired, but at the same time, as a punishment, we took away his power, 
appointing that he should not any longer rule over those with whom he had dealt in such a manner that 
with just resentment they could not submit to his authority, and might perhaps manifest their impatient 
indignation by breaking forth into some deeds of violence fraught with danger both to themselves and to 
him. That this was the state of feeling evidently appeared when the bishops dealt with them concerning 
Antonius, although at present that conspicuous man Celer, of whose powerful interference against him he 
complained, possesses no power, either in Africa or elsewhere. 


6. But why should I detain you with further particulars? I beseech you to assist us in this laborious matter, 
blessed lord and holy father, venerated for your piety, and revered with due affection; and command all 
the documents which have been forwarded to be read aloud to you. Observe in what manner Antonius 
discharged his duties as bishop; how, when debarred from communion until full restitution should be 
made to the men of Fussala, he submitted to our sentence, and has now set apart a sum out of which to 
pay what may after inquiry be deemed just for compensation, in order that the privilege of communion 
might be restored to him; with what crafty reasoning he prevailed on our aged primate, a most venerable 
man, to believe all his statements, and to recommend him as altogether blameless to the venerable Pope 
Boniface. But why should I rehearse all the rest, seeing that the venerable old man, aforesaid must have 
reported the entire matter to your Holiness? 


7. In the numerous minutes of procedure in which our judgment regarding him is recorded, I should have 
feared that we might appear to you to have passed a sentence less severe than we ought to have done, did 
I not know that you are so prone to mercy that you will deem it your duty to spare not us only, because we 
spared him, but also the man himself. But what we did, whether in kindness or laxity, he attempts to turn 


to account, and use as a legal objection to our sentence. He boldly protests: “Either I ought to sit in my 
own episcopal chair, or ought not to be a bishop at all,” as if he were now sitting in any seat but his own. 
For, on this very account, those places were set apart and assigned to him in which he had previously 
been bishop, that he might not be said to be unlawfully translated to another see, contrary to the statutes 
of the Fathers; or is it to be maintained that one ought to be so rigid an advocate, either for severity or for 
lenity, as to insist, either that no punishment be inflicted on those who seem not to deserve deposition 
from the office of bishop, or that the sentence of deposition be pronounced on all who seem to deserve 
any punishment? 


8. There are cases on record, in which the Apostolic See, either pronouncing judgment or confirming the 
judgment of others, sanctioned decisions by which persons, for certain offences, were neither deposed 
from their episcopal office nor left altogether unpunished. I shall not bring forward those which occurred 
at a period very remote from our own time; I shall mention recent instances. Let Priscus, a bishop of the 
province of Caesarea, protest boldly: “Either the office of primate should be open to me, as to other 
bishops, or I ought not to remain a bishop.” Let Victor, another bishop of the same province, with whom, 
when involved in the same sentence as Priscus, no bishop beyond his own diocese holds communion, let 
him, I say, protest with similar confidence: “Either I ought to have communion everywhere, or I ought not 
to have it in my own district.” Let Laurentius, a third bishop of the same province, speak, and in the 
precise words of this man he may exclaim: “Either I ought to sit in the chair to which I have been 
ordained, or I ought not to be a bishop.” But who can find fault with these judgments, except one who 
does not consider that, neither on the one hand ought all offences to be left unpunished, nor on the other 
ought all to be punished in one way. 


9. Since, then, the most blessed Pope Boniface, speaking of Bishop Antonius, has in his epistle, with the 
vigilant caution becoming a pastor, inserted in his judgment the additional clause, “if he has faithfully 
narrated the facts of the case to us,” receive now the facts of the case, which in his statement to you he 
passed over in silence, and also the transactions which took place after the letter of that man of blessed 
memory had been read in Africa, and in the mercy of Christ extend your aid to men imploring it more 
earnestly than he does from whose turbulence they desire to be freed. For either from himself, or at least 
from very frequent rumors, threats are held out that the courts of justiciary, and the public authorities, 
and the violence of the military, are to carry into force the decision of the Apostolic See; the effect of 
which is that these unhappy men, being now Catholic Christians, dread greater evils from a Catholic 
bishop than those which, when they were heretics, they dreaded from the laws of Catholic emperors. Do 
not permit these things to be done, I implore you, by the blood of Christ, by the memory of the Apostle 
Peter, who has warned those placed over Chistian people against violently “lording it over their brethren.” 
I commend to the gracious love of your Holiness the Catholics of Fussala, my children in Christ, and also 
Bishop Antonius, my son in Christ, for I love both, and I commend both to you. I do not blame the people 
of Fussala for bringing to your ears their just complaint against me for imposing on them a man whom I 
had not proved, and who was in age at least not yet established, by whom they have been so afflicted; nor 
do I wish any wrong done to Antonius, whose evil covetousness I oppose with a determination 
proportioned to my sincere affection for him. Let your compassion be extended to both,—to them, so that 
they may not suffer evil; to him, so that he may not do evil: to them, so that they may not hate the Catholic 
Church, if they find no aid in defence against a Catholic bishop extended to them by Catholic bishops, and 
especially by the Apostolic See itself; to him, on the other hand, so that he may not involve himself in such 
grievous wickedness as to alienate from Christ those whom against their will he endeavours to make his 
own. 


10. As for myself, I must acknowledge to your Holiness, that in the danger which threatens both, I am so 
racked with anxiety and grief that I think of retiring from the responsibilities of the episcopal office, and 
abandoning myself to demonstrations of sorrow corresponding to the greatness of my error, if I shall see 
(through the conduct of him in favour of whose election to the bishopric I imprudently gave my vote) the 
Church of God laid waste, and (which may God forbid) even perish, involving in its destruction the man by 
whom it was laid waste. Recollecting what the apostle says: “If we would judge ourselves, we should not 
be judged.” I will judge myself, that He may spare me who is hereafter to judge the quick and the dead. If, 
however, you succeed in restoring the members of Christ in that district from their deadly fear and grief, 
and in comforting my old age by the administration of justice tempered with mercy, He who brings 
deliverance to us through you in this tribulation, and who has established you in the seat which you 
occupy, shall recompense unto you good for good, both in this life and in that which is to come. 


LETTER CCX 


(A.D. 423.) 


To the Most Beloved and Most Holy Mother Felicitas, and Brother Rusticus, and to the Sisters Who are 
with Them, Augustin and Those Who are with Him Send Greeting in the Lord. 


1. Good is the Lord, and to every place extends His mercy, which comforts us by your love to us in Him. 
How much He loves those who believe and hope in Him, and who both love Him and love one another, and 
what blessings He keeps in store for them hereafter, He proves most remarkably in this, that on the 


unbelieving, the abandoned, and the perverse, whom He threatens with eternal fire, if they persevere in 
their evil disposition to the end, He does in this life bestow so many benefits, making “His sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good,” “on the just and on the unjust,” words in which, for the sake of brevity, some 
instances are mentioned that many more may be suggested to reflection; for who can reckon up how 
many gracious benefits the wicked receive in this life from Him whom they despise? Amongst these, this is 
one of great value, that by the experience of the occasional afflictions, which like a good physician He 
mingles the pleasures of this life, He admonishes them, if only they will give heed, to flee from the wrath 
to come, and while they are in the way, that is, in this life, to agree with the word of God, which they have 
made an adversary to themselves by their wicked lives. What, then, is not bestowed in mercy on men by 
the Lord God, since even affliction sent by Him is a blessing? For prosperity is a gift of God when He 
comforts, adversity a gift of God when He warns; and if He bestows these things, as I have said, even on 
the wicked, what does He prepare for those who bear with one another? Into this number you rejoice that 
through His grace you have been gathered, “forbearing one another in love; endeavouring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” For there shall not be awanting occasion for your bearing one 
with another till God shall have so purified you, that, death being “swallowed up in victory,” “God shall be 
all in all.” 


2. We ought never, indeed, to take pleasure in quarrels; but however averse we may be to them, they 
occasionally either arise from love, or put it to the test. For how difficult is it to find any one willing to be 
reproved; and where is the wise man of whom it is said, “Rebuke a wise man, and he will love thee”? But 
are we on that account not to reprove and find fault with a brother, to prevent him from going down 
through false security to death? For it is a common and frequent experience, that when a brother is found 
fault with he is mortified at the time, and resists and contradicts his friend, but afterwards reconsiders the 
matter in silence alone with God, where he is not afraid of giving offence to men by submitting to 
correction, but is afraid of offending God by refusing to be reformed, and thenceforward refrains from 
doing that for which he has been justly reproved; and in proportion as he hates his sin, he loves the 
brother whom he feels to have been the enemy of his sin. But if he belong to the number of those of whom 
it is said, “Reprove not a scorner lest he hate thee,” the quarrel does not arise from love on the part of the 
reproved, but it exercises and tests the love of the reprover; for he does not return hatred for hatred, but 
the love which constrains him to find fault endures unmoved, even when he who is found fault with 
requites it with hatred. But if the reprover renders evil for evil to the man who takes offence at being 
reproved, he was not worthy to reprove another, but evidently deserves to be himself reproved. Act upon 
these principles, so that either quarrels may not arise, or, if they do arise, may quickly terminate in peace. 
Be more earnest to dwell in concord than to vanquish each other in controversy. For as vinegar corrodes a 
vessel if it remain long in it, so anger corrodes the heart if it is cherished till the morrow. These things, 
therefore, observe, and the God of peace shall be with you. Pray also unitedly for us, that we may 
cheerfully practise the good advices which we give to you. 


LETTER CCXI 


(A.D. 423.) 


In This Letter Augustin Rebukes the Nuns of the Monastery in Which His Sister Had Been Prioress, for 
Certain Turbulent Manifestations of Dissatisfaction with Her Successor, and Lays Down General Rules for 
Their Guidance. 


1. As severity is ready to punish the faults which it may discover, so charity is reluctant to discover the 
faults which it must punish. This was the reason of my not acceding to your request for a visit from me, at 
a time when, if I had come, I must have come not to rejoice in your harmony, but to add more vehemence 
to your strife. For how could I have treated your behaviour with indifference, or have allowed it to pass 
unpunished, if so great a tumult had arisen among you in my presence, as that which, when I was absent, 
assailed my ears with the din of your voices, although my eyes did not witness your disorder? For perhaps 
your rising against authority would have been even more violent in my presence, since I must have 
refused the concessions which you demanded,—concessions involving, to your own disadvantage, some 
most dangerous precedents, subversive of sound discipline; and I must thus have found you such as I did 
not desire, and must have myself been found by you such as you did not desire. 


2. The apostle, writing to the Corinthians, says: “Moreover, I call God for a record upon my soul, that to 
spare you I came not as yet to Corinth. Not for that we have dominion over your faith, but are helpers of 
your joy.” I also say the same to you; to spare you I have not come to you. I have also spared myself, that I 
might not have sorrow upon sorrow, and have chosen not to see you face to face, but to pour out my heart 
to God on your behalf, and to plead the cause of your great danger not in words before you, but in tears 
before God; entreating Him that He may not turn into grief the joy wherewith I am wont to rejoice in you, 
and that amid the great offences with which this world everywhere abounds, I may be comforted at times 
by thinking of your number, your pure affection, your holy conversation, and the abundant grace of God 
which is given to you, so that you not only have renounced matrimony, but have chosen to dwell with one 
accord in fellowship under the same roof, that you may have one soul and one heart in God. 


3. When I reflect on these good things, these gifts of God in you, my heart, amid the many storms by 


which it is agitated through evils elsewhere, is wont to find perfect rest. “Ye did run well; who did hinder 
you, that ye should not obey the truth? This persuasion cometh not of Him that calleth you.” “A little 
leaven “—I am unwilling to complete the sentence, for I rather desire, entreat, and exhort that the leaven 
itself be transformed into something better, lest it change the whole lump for the worse, as it has already 
almost done. If, therefore, you have begun to put forth again the buddings of a sound discernment as to 
your duty, pray that you enter not into temptation, nor fall again into strifes, emulations, animosities, 
divisions, evil speaking, seditions, whisperings. For we have not laboured as we have done in planting and 
watering the garden of the Lord among you, that we may reap these thorns from you. If, however, your 
weakness be still disturbed by turbulence, pray that you may be delivered from this temptation. As for the 
troublers of your peace, if such there be still among you, they shall, unless they amend their conduct, bear 
their judgment, whoever they be. 


4. Consider how evil a thing it is, that at the very time when we rejoice in the return of the Donatists to 
our unity, we have to lament internal discord within our monastery. Be stedfast in observing your good 
vows, and you will not desire to change for another the prioress whose care of the monastery has been for 
so many years unwearied, under whom also you have both increased in numbers and advanced in age, and 
who has given you the place in her heart which a mother gives to her own children. All of you when you 
came to the monastery found her there, either discharging satisfactorily the duties of assistant to the late 
holy prioress, my sister, or, after her own accession to that office, giving you a welcome to the sisterhood. 
Under her you spent your noviciate, under her you took the veil, under her your number has been 
multiplied, and yet you are riotously demanding that she should be replaced by another, whereas, if the 
proposal to put another in her place had come from us, it would have been seemly for you to have 
mourned over such a proposal. For she is one whom you know well; to her you came at first, and under 
her you have for so many years advanced in age and in numbers. No official previously unknown to you 
has been appointed, excepting the prior; if it be on his account that you seek a change, and if through 
aversion to him you thus rebel against your mother, why do you not rather petition for his removal? If, 
however, you recoil from this suggestion, for I know how you reverence and love him in Christ, why do you 
not all the more for his sake reverence and love her? For the first measures of the recently appointed 
prior in presiding over you are so hindered by your disorderly behaviour, that he is himself disposed to 
leave you, rather than be subjected on your account to the dishonour and odium which must arise from 
the report going abroad, that you would not have sought another prioress unless you had begun to have 
him as your prior. May God therefore calm and compose your minds: let not the work of the devil prevail 
in you, but may the peace of Christ gain the victory in your hearts; and do not rush headlong to death, 
either through vexation of spirit, because what you desire is refused, or through shame, because of having 
desired what you ought not to have desired, but rather by repentance resume the conscientious discharge 
of duty; and imitate not the repentance of Judas the traitor, but the tears of Peter the shepherd. 


5. The rules which we lay down to be observed by you as persons settled in a monastery are these:—First 
of all, in order to fulfil the end for which you have been gathered into one community, dwell in the house 
with oneness of spirit, and let your hearts and minds be one in God. Also call not anything the property of 
any one, but let all things be common property, and let distribution of food and raiment be made to each 
of you by the prioress,—not equally to all, because you are not all equally strong, but to every one 
according to her need. For you read in the Acts of the Apostles: “They had all things common: and 
distribution was made to every man according as he had need.” Let those who had any worldly goods 
when they entered the monastery cheerfully desire that these become common property. Let those who 
had no worldly goods not ask within the monastery for luxuries which they could not have while they were 
outside of its walls; nevertheless, let the comforts which the infirmity of any of them may require be given 
to such, though their poverty before coming in to the monastery may have been such that they could not 
have procured for themselves the bare necessaries of life; and let them in such case be careful not to 
reckon it the chief happiness of their present lot that they have found within the monastery food and 
raiment, such as was elsewhere beyond their reach. 


6. Let them, moreover, not hold their heads high because they are associated on terms of equality with 
persons whom they durst not have approached in the outer world; but let them rather lift their hearts on 
high, and not seek after earthly possessions, lest, if the rich be made lowly but the poor puffed up with 
vanity in our monasteries, these institutions become useful only to the rich, and hurtful to the poor. On the 
other hand, however, let not those who seemed to hold some position in the world regard with contempt 
their sisters, who in coming into this sacred fellowship have left a condition of poverty; let them be careful 
to glory rather in the fellowship of their poor sisters, than in the rank of their wealthy parents. And let 
them not lift themselves up above the rest because of their having, perchance, contributed something 
from their own resources to the maintenance of the community, lest they find in their riches more 
occasion for pride, because they divide them with others in a monastery, than they might have found if 
they had spent them in their own enjoyment in the world. For every other kind of sin finds scope in evil 
works, so that by it they are done, but pride lurks even in good works, so that by it they are undone; and 
what avails it to lavish money on the poor, and become poor oneself, if the unhappy soul is rendered more 
proud by despising riches than it had been by possessing them? Live, then, all of you, in unanimity and 
concord, and in each other give honour to that God whose temples you have been made. 


7. Be regular (instate) in prayers at the appointed hours and times. In the oratory let no one do anything 


else than the duty for which the place was made, and from which it has received its name; so that if any of 
you, having leisure, wish to pray at other hours than those appointed, they may not be hindered by others 
using the place for any other purpose. In the psalms and hymns used in your prayers to God, let that be 
pondered in the heart which is uttered by the voice; chant nothing but what you find prescribed to be 
chanted; whatever is not so prescribed is not to be chanted. 


8. Keep the flesh under by fastings and by abstinence from meat and drink, so far as health allows. When 
any one is not able to fast, let her not, unless she be ill, take any nourishment except at the customary 
hour of repast. From the time of your coming to table until you rise from it, listen without noise and 
wrangling to whatever may be in course read to you; let not your mouths alone be exercised in receiving 
food, let your ears be also occupied in receiving the word of God. 


9. If those who are weak in consequence of their early training are treated somewhat differently in regard 
to food, this ought not to be vexatious or seem unjust to others whom a different training has made more 
robust. And let them not esteem these weaker ones more favoured than themselves, because they receive 
a fare somewhat less frugal than their own, but rather congratulate themselves on enjoying a vigour of 
constitution which the others do not possess. And if to those who have entered the monastery after a more 
delicate upbringing at home, there be given any food, clothing, couch, or covering which to others who 
are stronger, and in that respect more favourably circumstanced, is not given, the sisters to whom these 
indulgences are not given ought to consider how great a descent the others have made from their style of 
living in the world to that which they now have, although they may not have been able to come altogether 
down to the severe simplicity of others who have a more hardy constitution. And when those who were 
originally more wealthy see others receiving—not as mark of higher honour, but out of consideration for 
infirmity—more largely than they do themselves, they ought not to be disturbed by fear of any such 
detestable perversion of monastic discipline as this, that the poor are to be trained to luxury in a 
monastery in which the wealthy are, so far as they can bear it, trained to hardships. For, of course, as 
those who are ill must take less food, otherwise they would increase their disease, so after illness, those 
who are convalescent must, in order to their more rapid recovery, be so nursed—even though they may 
have come from the lowest poverty to the monastery—as if their recent illness had conferred on them the 
same claim for special treatment as their former style of living confers upon those who, before entering 
the monastery, were rich. So soon, however, as they regain their wonted health, let them return to their 
own happier mode of living, which, as involving fewer wants, is more suitable for those who are servants 
of God; and let not inclination detain them when they are strong in that amount of ease to which necessity 
had raised them when they were weak. Let those regard themselves as truly richer who are endowed with 
greater strength to bear hardships. For it is better to have fewer wants than to have larger resources. 


10. Let your apparel be in no wise conspicuous; and aspire to please others by your behaviour rather than 
by your attire. Let your head-dresses not be so thin as to let the nets below them be seen. Let your hair be 
worn wholly covered, and let it neither be carelessly dishevelled nor too scrupulously arranged when you 
go beyond the monastery. When you go anywhere, walk together; when you come to the place to which 
you were going, stand together. In walking, in standing, in deportment, and in all your movements let 
nothing be done which might attract the improper desires of any one, but rather let all be in keeping with 
your sacred character. Though a passing glance be directed towards any man, let your eyes look fixedly at 
none; for when you are walking you are not forbidden to see men, but you must neither let your desires go 
out to them, nor wish to be the objects of desire on their part. For it is not only by touch that a woman 
awakens in any man or cherishes towards him such desire, this may be done by inward feelings and by 
looks. And say not that you have chaste minds though you may have wanton eyes, for a wanton eye is the 
index of a wanton heart. And when wanton hearts exchange signals with each other in looks, though the 
tongue is silent, and are, by the force of sensual passion, pleased by the reciprocation of inflamed desire, 
their purity of character is gone, though their bodies are not defiled by any act of uncleanness. Nor let her 
who fixes her eyes upon one of the other sex, and takes pleasure in his eye being fixed on her, imagine 
that the act is not observed by others; she is seen assuredly by those by whom she supposes herself not to 
be remarked. But even though she should elude notice, and be seen by no human eye, what shall she do 
with that Witness above us from whom nothing can be concealed? Is He to be regarded as not seeing 
because His eye rests on all things with a long-suffering proportioned to His wisdom? Let every holy 
woman guard herself from desiring sinfully to please man by cherishing a fear of displeasing God; let her 
check the desire of sinfully looking upon man by remembering that God’s eye is looking upon all things. 
For in this very matter we are exhorted to cherish fear of God by the words of Scripture:—”He that looks 
with a fixed eye is an abomination to the Lord.” When, therefore, you are together in the church, or in any 
other place where men also are present, guard your chastity by watching over one another, and God, who 
dwelleth in you, will thus guard you by means of yourselves. 


11. And if you perceive in any one of your number this frowardness of eye, warn her at once, so that the 
evil which has begun may not go on, but be checked immediately. But if, after this admonition, you see her 
repeat the offence, or do the same thing on any other subsequent day, whoever may have had the 
opportunity of seeing this must now report her as one who has been wounded and requires to be healed, 
but not without pointing her out to another, and perhaps a third sister, so that she may be convicted by 
the testimony of two or three witnesses, and may be reprimanded with necessary severity. And do not 
think that in thus informing upon one another you are guilty of malevolence. For the truth rather is, that 


you are not guiltless if by keeping silence you allow sisters to perish, whom you may correct by giving 
information of their faults. For if your sister had a wound on her person which she wished to conceal 
through fear of the surgeon’s lance, would it not be cruel if you kept silence about it, and true compassion 
if you made it known? How much more, then, are you bound to make known her sin, that she may not 
suffer more fatally from a neglected spiritual wound. But before she is pointed out to others as witnesses 
by whom she may be convicted if she deny the charge, the offender ought to be brought before the 
prioress, if after admonition she has refused to be corrected, so that by her being in this way more 
privately rebuked, the fault which she has committed may not become known to all the others. If, 
however, she then deny the charge, then others must be employed to observe her conduct after the denial, 
so that now before the whole sisterhood she may not be accused by one witness, but convicted by two or 
three. When convicted of the fault, it is her duty to submit to the corrective discipline which may be 
appointed by the prioress or the prior. If she refuse to submit to this, and does not go away from you of 
her own accord, let her be expelled from your society. For this is not done cruelly but mercifully, to protect 
very many from perishing through infection of the plague with which one has been stricken. Moreover, 
what I have now said in regard to abstaining from wanton looks should be carefully observed, with due 
love for the persons and hatred of the sin, in observing, forbidding, reporting, proving, and punishing of 
all other faults. But if any one among you has gone on into so great sin as to receive secretly from any 
man letters or gifts of any description, let her be pardoned and prayed for if she confess this of her own 
accord. If, however, she is found out and is convicted of such conduct, let her be more severely punished, 
according to the sentence of the prioress, or of the prior, or even of the bishop. 


12. Keep your clothes in one place, under the care of one or two, or as many as may be required to shake 
them so as to keep them from being injured by moths; and as your food is supplied from one storeroom, 
let your clothes be provided from one wardrobe. And whatever may be brought out to you as wearing 
apparel suitable for the season, regard it, if possible, as a matter of no importance whether each of you 
receives the very same article of clothing which she had formerly laid aside, or one receive what another 
formerly wore, provided only that what is necessary be denied to no one. But if contentions and 
murmurings are occasioned among you by this, and some one of you complains that she has received 
some article of dress inferior to that which she formerly wore, and thinks it beneath her to be so clothed 
as her other sister was, by this prove your own selves, and judge how far deficient you must be in the 
inner holy dress of the heart, when you quarrel with each other about the clothing of the body. 
Nevertheless, if your infirmity is indulged by the concession that you are to receive again the identical 
article which you had laid aside, let whatever you put past be nevertheless, kept in one place, and in 
charge of the ordinary keepers of the wardrobe; it being, of course, understood that no one is to work in 
making any article of clothing or for the couch, or any girdle, veil, or head-dress, for her own private 
comfort, but that all your works be done for the common good of all, with greater zeal and more cheerful 
perseverance than if you were each working for your individual interest. For the love concerning which it 
is written, “Charity seeketh not her own,” is to be understood as that which prefers the common good to 
personal advantage, not personal advantage to the common good. Therefore the more fully that you give 
to the common good a preference above your personal and private interests, the more fully will you be 
sensible of progress in securing that, in regard to all those things which supply wants destined soon to 
pass away, the charity which abides may hold a conspicuous and influential place. An obvious corollary 
from these rules is, that when persons of either sex bring to their own daughters in the monastery, or to 
inmates belonging to them by any other relationship, presents of clothing or of other articles which are to 
be regarded as necessary, such gifts are not to be received privately, but must be under the control of the 
prioress, that, being added to the common stock, they may be placed at the service of any inmate to whom 
they may be necessary. If any one conceal any gift bestowed on her, let sentence be passed on her as 
guilty of theft. 


13. Let your clothes be washed, whether by yourselves or by washerwomen, at such intervals as are 
approved by the prioress, lest the indulgence of undue solicitude about spotless raiment produce inward 
stains upon your souls. Let the washing of the body and the use of baths be not constant, but at the usual 
interval assigned to it, i.e. once in a month. In the case, however, of illness rendering necessary the 
washing of the person, let it not be unduly delayed; let it be done on the physician’s recommendation 
without complaint; and even though the patient be reluctant, she must do at the order of the prioress 
what health demands. If, however, a patient desires the bath, and it happen to be not for her good, her 
desire must not be yielded to, for sometimes it is supposed to be beneficial because it gives pleasure, 
although in reality it may be doing harm. Finally, if a handmaid of God suffers from any hidden pain of 
body, let her statement as to her suffering be believed without hesitation; but if there be any uncertainty 
whether that which she finds agreeable be really of use in curing her pain, let the physician be consulted. 
To the baths, or to any place whither it may be necessary to go, let no fewer than three go at any time. 
Moreover, the sister requiring to go anywhere is not to go with those whom she may choose herself, but 
with those whom the prioress may order. The care of the sick, and of those who require attention as 
convalescents, and of those who, without any feverish symptoms, are labouring under debility, ought to be 
committed to some one of your number, who shall procure for them from the storeroom what she shall see 
to be necessary for each. Moreover, let those who have charge, whether in the storeroom, or in the 
wardrobe, or in the library, render service to their sisters without murmuring. Let manuscripts be applied 
for at a fixed hour every day, and let none who ask them at other hours receive them. But at whatever 
time clothes and shoes may be required by one in need of these, let not those in charge of this department 


delay supplying the want. 


14. Quarrels should be unknown among you, or at least, if they arise, they should as quickly as possible be 
ended, lest anger grow into hatred, and convert “a mote into a beam,” and make the soul chargeable with 
murder. For the saying of Scripture: “He that hateth his brother is a murderer,” does not concern men 
only, but women also are bound by this law through its being enjoined on the other sex, which was prior in 
the order of creation. Let her, whoever she be, that shall have injured another by taunt or abusive 
language, or false accusation, remember to remedy the wrong by apology as promptly as possible, and let 
her who was injured grant forgiveness without further disputation. If the injury has been mutual, the duty 
of both parties will be mutual forgiveness, because of your prayers, which, as they are more frequent, 
ought to be all the more sacred in your esteem. But the sister who is prompt in asking another whom she 
confesses that she has wronged to grant her forgiveness is, though she may be more frequently betrayed 
by a hasty temper, better than another who, though less irascible, is with more difficulty persuaded to ask 
forgiveness. Let not her who refuses to forgive her sister expect to receive answers to prayer: as for any 
sister who never will ask forgiveness, or does not do it from the heart, it is no advantage to such an one to 
be in a monastery, even though, perchance, she may not be expelled. Wherefore abstain from hard words; 
but if they have escaped your lips, be not slow to bring words of healing from the same lips by which the 
wounds were inflicted. When, however, the necessity of discipline compels you to use hard words in 
restraining the younger inmates, even though you feel that in these you have gone too far, it is not 
imperative on you to ask their forgiveness, lest while undue humility is observed by you towards those 
who ought to be subject to you, the authority necessary for governing them be impaired; but pardon must 
nevertheless be sought from the Lord of all, who knows with what goodwill you love even those whom you 
reprove it may be with undue severity. The love which you bear to each other must be not carnal, but 
spiritual: for those things which are practised by immodest women in shameful frolic and sporting with 
one another ought not even to be done by those of your sex who are married, or are intending to marry, 
and much more ought not to be done by widows or chaste virgins dedicated to be hand-maids of Christ by 
a holy vow. 


15. Obey the prioress as a mother, giving her all due honour, that God may not be offended by your 
forgetting what you owe to her: still more is it incumbent on you to obey the presbyter who has charge of 
you all. To the prioress most specially belongs the responsibility of seeing that all these rules be observed, 
and that if any rule has been neglected, the offence be not passed over, but carefully corrected and 
punished; it being, of course, open to her to refer to the presbyter any matter that goes beyond her 
province or power. But let her count herself happy not in exercising the power which rules, but in 
practising the love which serves. In honour in the sight of men let her be raised above you, but in fear in 
the sight of God let her be as it were beneath your feet. Let her show herself before all a “pattern of good 
works.” Let her “warn the unruly, comfort the feeble-minded, support the weak, be patient toward all.” 
Let her cheerfully observe and cautiously impose rules. And, though both are necessary, let her be more 
anxious to be loved than to be feared by you; always reflecting that for you she must give account to God. 
For this reason yield obedience to her out of compassion not for yourselves only but also for her, because, 
as she occupies a higher position among you, her danger is proportionately greater than your own. 


16. The Lord grant that you may yield loving submission to all these rules, as persons enamoured of 
spiritual beauty, and diffusing a sweet savour of Christ by means of a good conversation, not as 
bondwomen under the law, but as established in freedom under grace. That you may, however, examine 
yourselves by this treatise as by a mirror, and may not through forgetfulness neglect anything, let it be 
read over by you once a week; and in so far as you find yourselves practising the things written here, give 
thanks for this to God, the Giver of all good; in so far, however, as any of you finds herself to be in some 
particular defective, let her lament the past and be on her guard in the time to come, praying both that 
her debt may be forgiven, and that she may not be led into temptation. 


LETTER CCXII 


(A.D. 423.) 


To Quintilianus, My Lord Most Blessed and Brother and Fellow Bishop Deservedly Venerable, Augustin 
Sends Greeting. 


Venerable father, I commend to you in the love of Christ these honourable servants of God and precious 
members of Christ, Galla, a widow (who has taken on herself sacred vows), and her daughter Simplicia, a 
consecrated virgin, who is subject to her mother by reason of her age, but above her by reason of her 
holiness. We have nourished them as far as we have been able with the word of God; and by this epistle, 
as if it were with my own hand, I commit them to you, to be comforted and aided in every way which their 
interest or necessity requires. This duty your Holiness would doubtless have undertaken without any 
recommendation from me; for if it is our duty on account of the Jerusalem above, of which we are all 
citizens, and in which they desire to have a place of distinguished holiness, to cherish towards them not 
only the affection due to fellow-citizens, but even brotherly love, how much stronger is their claim on you, 
who reside in the same country in this earth in which these ladies, for the love of Christ, renounced the 
distinctions of this world! I also ask you to condescend to receive with the same love with which I have 


offered it my official salutation, and to remember me in your prayers. These ladies carry with them relics 
of the most blessed and glorious martyr Stephen: your Holiness knows how to give due honour to these, 
as we have done. 


LETTER CCXIII 


(SEPTEMBER 26TH, A.D. 426.) 


Record, Prepared by St. Augustin, of the Proceedings on the Occasion of His Designating Eraclius to 
Succeed Him in the Episcopal Chair, and to Relieve Him Meanwhile in His Old Age of a Part of His 
Responsibilities. 


In the Church of Peace in the district of Hippo Regius, on the 26th day of September in the year of the 
twelfth consulship of the most renowned Theodosius, and of the second consulship of Valentinian 
Augustus:—Bishop Augustin having taken his seat along with his fellow bishops Religianus and 
Martinianus, there being present Saturninus, Leporius, Barnabas, Fortunatianus, Rusticus, Lazarus, and 
Eraclius,—presbyters,—while the clergy and a large congregation of laymen stood by,—Bishop Augustin 
said:— 


“The business which I brought before you yesterday, my beloved, as one in connection with which I 
wished you to attend, as I see you have done in greater numbers than usual, must be at once disposed of. 
For while your minds are anxiously preoccupied with it, you would scarcely listen to me if I were to speak 
of any other subject. We all are mortal, and the day which shall be the last of life on earth is to every man 
at all times uncertain; but in infancy there is hope of entering on boyhood, and so our hope goes on, 
looking forward from boyhood to youth, from youth to manhood, and from manhood to old age: whether 
these hopes may be realized or not is uncertain, but there is in each case something which may be hoped 
for. But old age has no other period of this life to look forward to with expectation: how long old age may 
in any case be prolonged is uncertain, but it is certain that no other age destined to take its place lies 
beyond. I came to this town—for such was the will of God—when I was in the prime of life. I was young 
then, but now I am old. I know that churches are wont to be disturbed after the decease of their bishops 
by ambitious or contentious parties, and I feel it to be my duty to take measures to prevent this 
community from suffering, in connection with my decease, that which I have often observed and lamented 
elsewhere. You are aware, my beloved, that I recently visited the Church of Milevi; for certain brethren, 
and especially the servants of God there, requested me to come, because some disturbance was 
apprehended after the death of my brother and fellow bishop Severus, of blessed memory. I went 
accordingly, and the Lord was in mercy pleased so to help us that they harmoniously accepted as bishop 
the person designated by their former bishop his lifetime; for when this designation had become known to 
them, they willingly acquiesced in the choice which he had made. An omission, however, had occurred by 
which some were dissatisfied; for brother Severus, believing that it might be sufficient for him to mention 
to the clergy the name of his successor, did not speak of the matter to the people, which gave rise to 
dissatisfaction in the minds of some. But why should I say more? By the good pleasure of God, the 
dissatisfaction was removed, joy took its place in the minds of all, and he was ordained as bishop whom 
Severus had proposed. To obviate all such occasion of complaint in this case, I now intimate to all here my 
desire, which I believe to be also the will of God: I wish to have for my successor the presbyter Eraclius.” 


The people shouted, “To God be thanks! To Christ be praise” (this was repeated twenty-three times). “O 
Christ, hear us; may Augustin live long!” (repeated sixteen times). “We will have thee as our father, thee 
as our bishop” (repeated eight times). 


2. Silence having been obtained, Bishop Augustin said:— 


“It is unnecessary for me to say anything in praise of Eraclius; I esteem his wisdom and spare his 
modesty; it is enough that you know him: and I declare that I desire in regard to him what I know you also 
to desire, and if I had not known it before, I would have had proof of it today. This, therefore, I desire; this 
I ask from the Lord our God in prayers, the warmth of which is not abated by the chill of age; this I exhort, 
admonish, and entreat you also to pray for along with me,—that God may confirm that, which He has 
wrought in us by blending and fusing together the minds of all in the peace of Christ. May He who has 
sent him to me preserve him! preserve him safe, preserve him blameless, that as he gives me joy while I 
live, he may fill my place when I die. 


“The notaries of the church are, as you observe, recording what I say, and recording what you say; both 
my address and your acclamations are not allowed to fall to the ground. To speak more plainly, we are 
making up an ecclesiastical record of this day’s proceedings; for I wish them to be in this way confirmed 
so far as pertains to men.” 


The people shouted thirty-six times, “To God be thanks! To Christ be praise!” O Christ, hear us; may 
Augustin live long!” was said thirteen times. “Thee, our father! thee, our bishop!” was said eight times. 
“He is worthy and just,” was said twenty times. “Well deserving, well worthy!” was said five times. “He is 
worthy and just!” was said six times. 


3. Silence having been obtained, Bishop Augustin said:— 


“It is my wish, as I was just now saying, that my desire and your desire be confirmed, so far as pertains to 
men, by being placed on an ecclesiastical record; but so far as pertains to the will of the Almighty, let us 
all pray, as I said before, that God would confirm that which He has wrought in us.” 


The people shouted, saying sixteen times, “We give thanks for your decision:” then twelve times, “Agreed! 
Agreed!” and then six times, “Thee, our father! Eraclius, our bishop!” 


4. Silence having been obtained, Bishop Augustin said:— 


“T approve of that of which you also express your approval; but I do not wish that to be done in regard to 
him which was done in my own case. What was done many of you know; in fact, all of you, excepting only 
those who at that time were not born, or had not attained to the years of understanding. When my father 
and bishop, the aged Valerius, of blessed memory, was still living, I was ordained bishop and occupied the 
episcopal see along with him which I did not know to have been forbidden by the Council of Nice; and he 
was equally ignorant of the prohibition. I do not wish to have my son here exposed to the same censure as 
was incurred in my own case.” 


The people shouted, saying thirteen times, “To God be thanks! To Christ be praise!” 
5. Silence having been obtained, Bishop Augustin said:— 


“He shall be as he now is, a presbyter, meanwhile; but afterwards, at such time as may please God, your 
bishop. But now I will assuredly begin to do, as the compassion of Christ may enable me, what I have not 
hitherto done. You know what for several years I would have done, had you permitted me. It was agreed 
between you and me that no one should intrude on me for five days of each week, that I might discharge 
the duty in the study of Scripture which my brethren and fathers the co-bishops were pleased to assign to 
me in the two councils of Numidia and Carthage. The agreement was duly recorded, you gave your 
consent, you signified it by acclamations. The record of your consent and of your acclamations, was read 
aloud to you. For a short time the agreement was observed by you; afterwards, it was violated without 
consideration, and I am not permitted to have leisure for the work which I wish to do: forenoon and 
afternoon alike, I am involved in the affairs of other people demanding my attention. I now beseech you, 
and solemnly engage you, for Christ’s sake, to suffer me to devolve the burden of this part of my labours 
on this young man, I mean on Eraclius, the presbyter, whom today I designate in the name of Christ as my 
successor in the office of bishop.” 


The people shouted, saying twenty-six times, “We give thanks for your decision.” 
6. Silence having been obtained, Bishop Augustin said:— 


“T give thanks before the Lord our God for your love and your goodwill; yes, I give thanks to God for these. 
Wherefore, henceforth, my brethren, let everything which was wont to be brought by you to me be 
brought to him. In any case in which he may think my advice necessary, I will not refuse it; far be it from 
me to withdraw this: nevertheless, let everything be brought to him which used to be brought to me. Let 
Eraclius himself, if in any case, perchance, he be at a loss as to what should be done, either consult me, or 
claim an assistant in me, whom he has known as a father. By this arrangement you will, on the one hand, 
suffer no disadvantage, and I will at length, for the brief space during which God may prolong my life, 
devote the remainder of my days, be they few or many, not to idleness nor to the indulgence of a love of 
ease, but, so far as Eraclius kindly gives me leave, to the study of the sacred Scriptures: this also will be 
of service to him, and through him to you likewise. Let no one therefore grudge me this leisure, for I claim 
it only in order to do important work. 


“T see that I have now transacted with you all the business necessary in the matter for which I called you 
together. The last thing I have to ask is, that as many of you as are able be pleased to subscribe your 
names to this record. At this point I require a response from you. Let me have it: show your assent by 
some acclamations.” 


The people shouted, saying twenty-five times, “Agreed! agreed!” then twenty-eight times, “It is worthy, it 
is just!” then fourteen times, “Agreed! agreed!” then twenty-five times, “He has long been worthy, he has 
long been deserving!” then thirteen times, “We give thanks for your decision!” then eighteen times, “O 
Christ, hear us; preserve Eraclius!” 


7. Silence having been obtained, Bishop Augustin said:— 


“Tt is well that we are able to transact around His sacrifice those things which belong to God; and in this 
hour appointed for our supplications, I especially exhort you, beloved, to suspend all your occupations and 
business, and pour out before the Lord your petitions for this church, and for me, and for the presbyter 
Eraclius.” 


LETTER CCXVIII 


(A.D. 426.) 
To Palatinus, My Well-Beloved Lord and Son, Most Tenderly Longed For, Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. Your life of eminent fortitude and fruitfulness towards the Lord our God has brought to us great joy. For 
“you have made choice of instruction from your youth upwards, that you may still find wisdom even to 
grey hairs;” for “wisdom is the grey hair unto men, and an unspotted life is old age;” which may the Lord, 
who knoweth how to give good gifts unto His children, give to you asking, seeking, knocking. Although 
you have many counsellors and many counsels to direct you in the path which leads to eternal glory, and 
although, above all, you have the grace of Christ, which has so effectually spoken in saving power in your 
heart, nevertheless we also, as in duty bound by the love which we owe to you, offer to you, in hereby 
reciprocating your salutation, some words of counsel, designed not to awaken you as one hindered by 
sloth or sleep, but to stimulate and quicken you in the race which you are already running. 


2. You require wisdom, my son, for stedfastness in this race, as it was under the influence of wisdom that 
you entered on it at first. Let this then be “a part of your wisdom, to know whose gift it is.” “Commit thy 
way unto the Lord; trust also in Him, and He shall bring it to pass: and He shall bring forth thy 
righteousness as the light, and thy judgment as the noonday.” “He will make straight thy path, and guide 
thy steps in peace.” As you despised your prospects of greatness in this world, lest you should glory in the 
abundance of riches which you had begun to covet after the manner of the children of this world, so now, 
in taking up the yoke of the Lord and His burden, let not your confidence be in your own strength; so shall 
“His yoke be easy, and His burden light.” For in the book of Psalms those are alike censured “who trust in 
their strength,” and “who boast themselves in the multitude of their riches.” Therefore, as formerly you 
did not seek glory in riches, but most wisely despised that which you had begun to desire, so now be on 
your guard against insidious temptation to trust in your strength; for you are but man, and “cursed is 
every one that trusteth in man.” But by all means trust in God with your whole heart, and He will Himself 
be your strength, wherein you may trust with piety and thankfulness, and to Him you may say with 
humility and boldness, “I will love thee, O Lord, my strength; because even the love of God, which, when it 
is perfect, “casteth out fear,” is shed abroad in our hearts, not by our strength, that is, by any human 
power, but, as the apostle says, “by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.” 


3. “Watch, therefore, and pray that you enter not into temptation.” Such prayer is indeed in itself an 
admonition to you that you need the help of the Lord, and that you ought not to rest upon yourself your 
hope of living well. For now you pray, not that you may obtain the riches and honours of this present 
world, or any unsubstantial human possession, but that you may not enter into temptation, a thing which 
would not be asked in prayer if a man could accomplish it for himself by his own will. Wherefore we would 
not pray that we may not enter into temptation if our own will sufficed for our protection and yet if the 
will to avoid temptation were wanting to us, we could not so pray. It may, therefore, be present with us to 
will, when we have through his own gift been made wise, but we must pray that we may be able to 
perform that which we have so willed. In the fact that you have begun to exercise this true wisdom, you 
have reason to give thanks. “For what have you which you have not received? But if you have received it, 
beware that you boast not as if you had not received it,” that is, as if you could have had it of yourself. 
Knowing, however, whence you have received it, ask Him by whose gift it was begun to grant that it may 
be perfected. “Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling: for it is God that worketh in you, 
both to will and to do, of His good pleasure;” for “the will is prepared by God,” and “the steps of a good 
man are ordered by the Lord, and He delighteth in his way.” Holy meditation on these things will preserve 
you, so that your wisdom shall be piety, that is, that by God’s gift you shall be good, and not ungrateful for 
the grace of Christ. 


4. Your parents, unfeignedly rejoicing with you in the better hope which in the Lord you have begun to 
cherish, are longing earnestly for your presence. But whether you be absent from us or present with us in 
the body, we desire to have you with us in the one Spirit by whom love is shed abroad in our hearts, so 
that, in whatever place our bodies may sojourn, our spirits may be in no degree sundered from each other. 


We have most thankfully received the cloaks of goat’s-hair cloth which you sent to us, in which gift you 
have yourself anticipated me in admonition as to the duty of being often engaged in prayer, and of 
practising humility in our supplications. 


LETTER CCXIX 


(A.D. 436.) 


To Proculus and Cylinus, Brethren Most Beloved and Honourable, and Partners in the Sacerdotal Office, 
Augustin, Florentius, and Secundinus Send Greeting in the Lord. 


1. When our son Leporius, whom for his obstinacy in error you had justly and fitly rebuked, came to us 
after he had been expelled by you, we received him as one afflicted for his good, whom we should, if 
possible, deliver from error and restore to spiritual health. For, as you obeyed in regard to him the 


apostolic precept, “Warn the unruly,” so it was our part to obey the precept immediately annexed, 
“Comfort the feeble-minded, and support the weak.” His error was indeed not unimportant, seeing that he 
neither approved what is right nor perceived what is true in some things relating to the only-begotten Son 
of God, of whom it is written that, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God,” but that when the fulness of time had come, “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us;” for he denied that God became man, regarding it as a doctrine from which it must follow necessarily 
that the divine substance in which He is equal to the Father suffered some unworthy change or 
corruption, and not seeing that he was thus introducing into the Trinity a fourth person, which is utterly 
contrary to the sound doctrine of the Creed and of Catholic truth. Since, however, dearly beloved and 
honourable brethren, he had as a fallible man” been overtaken” in this error, we did our utmost, the Lord 
helping us, to instruct him “in the spirit of meekness,” especially remembering that when the “chosen 
vessel “gave this command to which we refer, he added, “Considering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted,”—lest some, perchance, should so rejoice in the measure of spiritual progress as to imagine that 
they could no longer be tempted like other men,—and joined with it the salutary and peace-promoting 
sentence, “Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. For if a man think himself to be 
something, when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself.” 


2. This restoration of Leporius we could perhaps in nowise have accomplished, had you not previously 
censured and punished those things in him which required correction. So then the same Lord, our Divine 
Physician, using His own instruments and servants, has by you wounded him when he was proud, and by 
us healed him when he was penitent, according to his own saying, “I wound, and I heal.” The same Divine 
Ruler and Overseer of His own house has by you thrown down what was defective in the building, and has 
by us replaced with a well-ordered structure what he had removed. The same Divine Husbandman has in 
His careful diligence by you rooted up what was barren and noxious in His field, and by us planted what is 
useful and fruitful. Let us not, therefore, ascribe glory to ourselves, but to the mercy of Him in whose 
hand both we and all our words are. And as we humbly praise the work which you have done as His 
ministers in the case of our son aforesaid, so do you rejoice with holy joy in the work performed by us. 
Receive, then, with the love of fathers and of brethren, him whom we have with merciful severity 
corrected. For although one part of the work was done by you and another part by us, both parts, being 
indispensable to our brother’s salvation, were done by the same love. The same God was therefore 
working in both, for “God is love.” 


3. Wherefore, as he has been welcomed into fellowship by us on the ground of his repentance, let him be 
welcomed by you on the ground of his letter, to which letter we have thought it right to adhibit our 
signatures attesting its genuiness. We have not the least doubt that you, in the exercise of Christian love, 
will not only hear with pleasure of his amendment, but also make it known to those to whom his error was 
a stumbling-block. For those who came with him to us have also been corrected and restored along with 
him, as is declared by their signatures, which have been adhibited to the letter in our presence. It remains 
only that you, being made joyful by the salvation of a brother, condescend to make us joyful in our turn by 
sending a reply to our communication. Farewell in the Lord, most beloved and honourable brethren; such 
is our desire on your behalf: remember us. 


LETTER CCXx 


(A.D. 427.) 


To My Lord Boniface, My Son Commended to the Guardianship and Guidance of Divine Mercy, for Present 
and Eternal Salvation, Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. Never could I have found a more trustworthy man, nor one who could have more ready access to your 
ear when bearing a letter from me, than this servant and minister of Christ, the deacon Paulus, a man 
very dear to both of us, whom the Lord has now brought to me in order that I may have the opportunity of 
addressing you, not in reference to your power and the honour which you hold in this evil world, nor in 
reference to the preservation of your corruptible and mortal body,—because this also is destined to pass 
away, and how soon no one can tell,—but in reference to that salvation which has been promised to us by 
Christ, who was here on earth despised and crucified in order that He might teach us rather to despise 
than to desire the good things of this world, and to set our affections and our hope on that world which He 
has revealed by His resurrection. For He has risen from the dead, and now “dieth no more; death hath no 
more dominion over Him.” 


2. I know that you have no lack of friends, who love you so far as life in this world is concerned, and who 
in regard to it give you counsels, sometimes useful, sometimes the reverse; for they are men, and 
therefore, though they use their wisdom to the best of their ability in regard to what is present, they know 
not what may happen on the morrow. But it is not easy for any one to give you counsel in reference to 
God, to prevent the perdition of your soul, not because you lack friends who would do this, but because it 
is difficult for them to find an opportunity of speaking with you on these subjects. For I myself have often 
longed for this, and never found place or time in which I might deal with you as I ought to deal with a man 
whom I ardently love in Christ. You know besides in what state you found me at Hippo, when you did me 
the honor to come to visit me,—how I was scarcely able to speak, being prostrated by bodily weakness. 


Now, then, my son, hear me when I have this opportunity of addressing you at least by a letter—a rare 
opportunity, for it was not in my power to send such communication to you in the midst of your dangers, 
both because I apprehended danger to the bearer, and because I was afraid lest my letter should reach 
persons into whose hands I was unwilling that it should fall. Wherefore I beg you to forgive me if you 
think that I have been more afraid than I should have been; however this may be, I have stated what I 
feared. 


3. Hear me, therefore; nay, rather hear the Lord our God speaking by me, His feeble servant. Call to 
remembrance what manner of man you were while your former wife, of hallowed memory, still lived, and 
how under the stroke of her death, while that event was yet recent, the vanity of this world made you 
recoil from it, and how you earnestly desired to enter the service of God. We know and we can testify what 
you said as to your state of mind and your desires when you conversed with us at Tubunae. My brother 
Alypius and I were alone with you. [I beseech you, then, to call to remembrance that conversation], for I 
do not think that the worldly cares with which you are now engrossed can have such power over you as to 
have effaced this wholly from your memory. You were then desirous to abandon all the public business in 
which you were engaged, and to withdraw into sacred retirement, and live like the servants of God who 
have embraced a monastic life. And what was it that prevented you from acting according to these 
desires? Was it not that you were influenced by considering, on our representation of the matter, how 
much service the work which then occupied you might render to the churches of Christ if you pursued it 
with this single aim, that they, protected from all disturbance by barbarian hordes, might live “a quiet and 
peaceable life,” as the apostle says, “in all godliness and honesty;” resolving at the same time for your 
own part to seek no more from this world than would suffice for the support of yourself and those 
dependent on you, wearing as your girdle the cincture of a perfectly chaste self-restraint, and having 
underneath the accoutrements of the soldier the surer and stronger defence of spiritual armour. 


4. At the very time when we were full of joy that you had formed this resolution, you embarked on a 
voyage and you married a second wife. Your embarkation was an act of the obedience due, as the apostle 
has taught us, to the “higher powers;” but you would not have married again had you not, abandoning the 
continence to which you had devoted yourself, been overcome by concupiscence. When I learned this, I 
was, I must confess it, dumb with amazement; but, in my sorrow, I was in some degree comforted by 
hearing that you refused to marry her unless she became a Catholic before the marriage, and yet the 
heresy of those who refuse to believe in the true Son of God has so prevailed in your house, that by these 
heretics your daughter was baptized. Now, if the report be true (would to God that it were false!) that 
even some who were dedicated to God as His handmaids have been by these heretics re-baptized, with 
what floods of tears ought this great calamity to be bewailed by us! Men are saying, moreover, perhaps it 
is an unfounded slander,—that one wife does not satisfy your passions, and that you have been defiled by 
consorting with some other women as concubines. 


5. What shall I say regarding these evils—so patent to all, and so great in magnitude as well as number— 
of which you have been, directly or indirectly, the cause since the time of your being married? You are a 
Christian, you have a conscience, you fear God; consider, then, for yourself some things which I prefer to 
leave unsaid, and you will find for how great evils you ought to do penance; and I believe that it is to 
afford you an opportunity of doing this in the way in which it ought to be done, that the Lord is now 
sparing you and delivering you from all dangers. But if you will listen to the counsel of Scripture, I pray 
you, “make no tarrying to turn to the Lord, and put not off from day to day.” You allege, indeed, that you 
have good reason for what you have done, and that I cannot be a judge of the sufficiency of that reason, 
because I cannot hear both sides of the question; but, whatever be your reason, the nature of which it is 
not necessary at present either to investigate or to discuss, can you, in the presence of God, affirm that 
you would ever have come into the embarrassments of your present position had you not loved the good 
things of this world, which, being a servant of God, such as we knew you to be formerly, it was your duty 
to have utterly despised and esteemed as of no value,—accepting, indeed, what was offered to you, that 
you might devote it to pious uses, but not so coveting that which was denied to you, or was entrusted to 
your care, as to be brought on its account into the difficulties of your present position, in which, while 
good is loved, evil things are perpetrated,—few, indeed, by you, but many because of you, and while things 
are dreaded which, if hurtful, are so only for a short time, things are done which are really hurtful for 
eternity? 


6. To mention one of these things,—who can help seeing that many persons follow you for the purpose of 
defending your power or safety, who, although they may be all faithful to you, and no treachery is to be 
apprehended from any of them, are desirous of obtaining through you certain advantages which they also 
covet, not with a godly desire, but from worldly motives? And in this way you, whose duty it is to curb and 
check your own passions, are forced to satisfy those of others. To accomplish this, many things which are 
displeasing to God must be done; and yet, after all, these passions are not thus satisfied, for they are more 
easily mortified finally in those who love God, than satisfied even for a time in those who love the world. 
Therefore the Divine Scripture says: “Love not the world, nor the things that are in the world. If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. For all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of the eyes, and pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world. And the world passeth away, and 
the lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever, as God abideth for ever.” Associated, 
therefore, as you are with such multitudes of armed men, whose passions must be humoured, and whose 


cruelty is dreaded, how can the desires of these men who love the world ever be, I do not say satiated, but 
even partially gratified by you, in your anxiety to prevent still greater widespread evils, unless you do that 
which God forbids, and in so doing become obnoxious to threatened judgment? So complete has been the 
havoc wrought in order to indulge their passions, that it would be difficult now to find anything for the 
plunderer to carry away. 


7. But what shall I say of the devastation of Africa at this hour by hordes of African barbarians, to whom 
no resistance is offered, while you are engrossed with such embarrassments in your own circumstances, 
and are taking no measures for averting this calamity? Who would ever have believed, who would have 
feared, after Boniface had become a Count of the Empire and of Africa, and had been placed in command 
in Africa with so large an army and so great authority, that the same man who formerly, as Tribune, kept 
all these barbarous tribes in peace, by storming their strongholds, and menacing them with his small band 
of brave confederates, should now have suffered the barbarians to be so bold, to encroach so far, to 
destroy and plunder so much, and to turn into deserts such vast regions once densely peopled? Where 
were any found that did not predict that, as soon as you obtained the authority of Count, the African 
hordes would be not only checked, but made tributaries to the Roman Empire? And now, how completely 
the event has disappointed men’s hopes you yourself perceive; in fact, I need say nothing more on this 
subject, because your own reflection must suggest much more than I can put in words. 


8. Perhaps you defend yourself by replying that the blame here ought rather to rest on persons who have 
injured you, and, instead of justly requiting the services rendered by you in your office, have returned evil 
for good. These matters I am not able to examine and judge. I beseech you rather to contemplate and 
inquire into the matter, in which you know that you have to do not with men at all, but with God; living in 
Christ as a believer, you are bound to fear lest you offend Him. For my attention is more engaged by 
higher causes, believing that men ought to ascribe Africa’s great calamities to their own sins. 
Nevertheless, I would not wish you to belong to the number of those wicked and unjust men whom God 
uses as instruments in inflicting temporal punishments on whom He pleases; for He who justly employs 
their malice to inflict temporal judgments on others, reserves eternal punishments for the unjust 
themselves if they be not reformed. Be it yours to fix your thoughts on God, and to look to Christ, who has 
conferred on you so great blessings and endured for you so great sufferings. Those who desire to belong 
to His kingdom, and to live for ever happily with Him and under Him, love even their enemies, do good to 
them that hate them, and pray for those from whom they suffer persecution; and if, at any time, in the way 
of discipline they use irksome severity, yet they never lay aside the sincerest love. If these benefits, 
though earthly and transitory, are conferred on you by the Roman Empire,—for that empire itself is 
earthly, not heavenly, and cannot bestow what it has not in its power,—if, I say, benefits are conferred on 
you, return not evil for good; and if evil be inflicted on you, return not evil for evil. Which of these two has 
happened in your case I am unwilling to discuss, I am unable to judge. I speak to a Christian—return not 
either evil for good, nor evil for evil. 


9. You say to me, perhaps: In circumstances so difficult, what do you wish me to do? If you ask counsel of 
me in a worldly point of view how your safety in this transitory life may be secured, and the power and 
wealth belonging to you at present may be preserved or even increased, I know not what to answer you, 
for any counsel regarding things so uncertain as these must partake of the uncertainty inherent in them. 
But if you consult me regarding your relation to God and the salvation of your soul, and if you fear the 
word of truth which says: “What is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul?” I have a plain answer to give. Iam prepared with advice to which you may well give heed. But what 
need is there for my saying anything else than what I have already said. “Love not the world, neither the 
things, that are in the world. If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. For all that is 
in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is 
of the world. And the world passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
forever.” Here is counsel! Seize it and act on it. Show that you are a brave man. Vanquish the desires with 
which the world is loved. Do penance for the evils of your past life, when, vanquished by your passions, 
you were drawn away by sinful desires. If you receive this counsel, and hold it fast, and act on it, you will 
both attain to those blessings which are certain, and occupy yourself in the midst of these uncertain 
things without forfeiting the salvation of your soul. 


10. But perhaps you again ask of me how you can do these things, entangled as you are with so great 
worldly difficulties. Pray earnestly, and say to God, in the words of the Psalm: “Bring Thou me out of my 
distresses,” for these distresses terminate when the passions in which they originate are vanquished. He 
who has heard your prayer and ours on your behalf, that you might be delivered from the numerous and 
great dangers of visible wars in which the body is exposed to the danger of losing the life which sooner or 
later must end, but in which the soul perishes not unless it be held captive by evil passions,—He, I say, will 
hear your prayer that you may, in an invisible and spiritual conflict, overcome your inward and invisible 
enemies, that is to say, your passions themselves, and may so use the world, as not abusing it, so that with 
its good things you may do good, not become bad through possessing them. Because these things are in 
themselves good, and are not given to men except by Him who has power over all things in heaven and 
earth. Lest these gifts of His should be reckoned bad, they are given also to the good; at the same time, 
lest they should be reckoned great, or the supreme good, they are given also to the bad. Further, these 
things are taken away from the good for their trial, and from the bad for their punishment. 


11. For who is so ignorant, who so foolish, as not to see that the health of this mortal body, and the 
strength of its corruptible members, and victory over men who are our enemies, and temporal honours 
and power, and all other mere earthly advantages are given both to the good and to the bad, and are 
taken away both from the good and from the bad alike? But the salvation of the soul, along with 
immortality of the body, and the power of righteousness, and victory over hostile passions, and glory, and 
honour, and everlasting peace, are not given except to the good. Therefore love these things, covet these 
things, and seek them by every means in your power. With a view to acquire and retain these things, give 
alms, pour forth prayers, practise fasting as far as you can without injury to your body. But do not love 
these earthly goods, how much soever they may abound to you. So use them as to do many good things by 
them, but not one evil thing for their sake. For all such things will perish; but good works, yea, even those 
good works which are performed by means of the perishable good things of this world, shall never perish. 


12. If you had not now a wife, I would say to you what we said at Tubunae, that you should live in the holy 
state of continence, and would add that you should now do what we prevented you from doing at that 
time, namely, withdraw yourself so far as might be possible without prejudice to the public welfare from 
the labours of military service, and take to yourself the leisure which you then desired for that life in the 
society of the saints in which the soldiers of Christ fight in silence, not to kill men, but to “wrestle against 
principalities and powers, and spiritual wickedness,” that is, the devil and his angels. For the saints gain 
their victories over enemies whom they cannot see, and yet they gain the victory over these unseen 
enemies by gaining the victory over things which are the objects of sense. I am, however, prevented from 
exhorting you to that mode of life by your having a wife, since without her consent it is not lawful for you 
to live under a vow of continence; because, although you did wrong in marrying again after the 
declaration which you made at Tubunae, she, being not aware of this became your wife innocently and 
without restrictions. Would that you could persuade her to agree to a vow of continence, that you might 
without hindrance render to God what you know to be due to Him! If, however, you cannot make this 
agreement with her, guard carefully by all means conjugal chastity, and pray to God, who will deliver you 
out of difficulties, that you may at some future time be able to do what is meanwhile impossible. This, 
however, does not affect your obligation to love God and not to love the world, to hold the faith stedfastly 
even in the cares of war, if you must still be engaged in them, and to seek peace; to make the good things 
of this world serviceable in good works, and not to do what is evil in labouring to obtain these earthly 
good things,—in all these duties your wife is not, or, if she is, ought not to be, a hindrance to you. 


These things I have written, my dearly beloved son, at the bidding of the love with which I love you with 
regard not to this world, but to God; and because, mindful of the words of Scripture, “Reprove a wise 
man, and he will love thee; reprove a fool, and he will hate thee more,” I was bound to think of you as 
certainly not a fool but a wise man. 


LETTER CCXXVII 


(A.D. 428 OR 429.) 
To the Aged Alypius, Augustin Sends Greeting. 


Brother Paulus has arrived here safely: he reports that the pains devoted to the business which engaged 
him have been rewarded with success; the Lord will grant that with these his trouble in that matter may 
terminate. He salutes you warmly, and tells us tidings concerning Gabinianus which give us joy, namely, 
that having by God’s mercy obtained a prosperous issue in his case, he is now not only in name a 
Christian, but in sincerity a very excellent convert to the faith, and was baptized recently at Easter, having 
both in his heart and on his lips the grace which he received. How much I long for him I can never 
express; but you know that I love him. 


The president of the medical faculty, Dioscorus, has also professed the Christian faith, having obtained 
grace at the same time. Hear the manner of his conversion, for his stubborn neck and his bold tongue 
could not be subdued without some miracle. His daughter, the only comfort of his life, was sick, and her 
sickness became so serious that her life was, according even to her father’s own admission, despaired of. 
It is reported, and the truth of the report is beyond question, for even before brother Paul’s return the fact 
was mentioned to me by Count Peregrinus, a most respectable and truly Christian man, who was baptized 
at the same time with Dioscorus and Gabinianus,—it is reported, I say, that the old man, feeling himself at 
last constrained to implore the compassion of Christ, bound himself by a vow that he would become a 
Christian if he saw her restored to health. She recovered, but he perfidiously drew back from fulfilling his 
vow. Nevertheless the hand of the Lord was still stretched forth, for suddenly he is smitten with blindness, 
and immediately the cause of this calamity was impressed upon his mind. He confessed his fault aloud, 
and vowed again that if his sight were given back he would perform what he had vowed. He recovered his 
sight, fulfilled his vow, and still the hand of God was stretched forth. He had not committed the Creed to 
memory, or perhaps had refused to commit it, and had excused himself on the plea of inability. God had 
seen this. Immediately after all the ceremonies of his reception he is seized with paralysis, affecting many, 
indeed almost all his members, and even his tongue. Then, being warned by a dream, he confesses in 
writing that it had been told to him that this had happened because he had not repeated the Creed. After 
that confession the use of all his members was restored to him, except the tongue alone; nevertheless he, 


being still under this affliction, made manifest by writing that he had, notwithstanding, learned the Creed, 
and still retained it in his memory; and so that frivolous loquacity which, as you know, blemished his 
natural kindliness, and made him, when he mocked Christians, exceedingly profane, was altogether 
destroyed in him. What shall I say, but, “Let us sing a hymn to the Lord, and highly exalt Him for ever! 
Amen.” 


LETTER CCXXVIII 


(A.D. 428 OR 429.) 
To His Holy Brother and Co-Bishop Honoratus, Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. I thought that by sending to your Grace a copy of the letter which I wrote to our brother and co-bishop 
Quodvultdeus, I had earned exemption from the burden which you have imposed upon me, by asking my 
advice as to what you ought to do in the midst of the dangers which have befallen us in these times. For 
although I wrote briefly, I think that I did not pass over anything that was necessary either to be said by 
me or heard by my questioner in correspondence on the subject: for I said that, on the one hand, those 
who desire to remove, if they can, to fortified places are not to be forbidden to do so; and, on the other 
hand, we ought not to break the ties by which the love of Christ has bound us as ministers not to forsake 
the churches which it is our duty to serve. The words which I used in the letter referred to were: 
“Therefore, however small may be the congregation of God’s people among whom we are, if our ministry 
is so necessary to them that it is a clear duty not to withdraw it from them, it remains for us to say to the 
Lord, Be Thou to us a God of defence, and a strong fortress.’“ 


2. But this counsel does not commend itself to you, because, as you say in your letter, it does not become 
us to endeavour to act in opposition to the precept or example of the Lord, admonishing us that we should 
flee from one city to another. We remember, indeed, the words of the Lord, “When they persecute you in 
one city, flee to another;” but who can believe that the Lord wished this to be done in cases in which the 
flocks which He purchased with His own blood are by the desertion of their pastors left without that 
necessary ministry which is indispensable to their life? Did Christ do this Himself, when, carried by His 
parents, He fled into Egypt in His infancy? No; for He had not then gathered churches which we could 
affirm to have been deserted by Him. Or, when the Apostle Paul was “let down in a basket through a 
window,” to prevent his enemies from seizing him, and so escaped their hands, was the church in 
Damascus deprived of the necessary labours of Christ’s servants? Was not all the service that was 
requisite supplied after his departure by other brethren settled in that city? For the apostle had done this 
at their request, in order that he might preserve for the Church’s good his life, which the persecutor on 
that occasion specially sought to destroy. Let those, therefore, who are servants of Christ, His ministers in 
word and sacrament, do what he has commanded or permitted. When any of them is specially sought for 
by persecutors, let him by all means flee from one city to another, provided that the Church is not hereby 
deserted, but that others who are not specially sought after remain to supply spiritual food to their fellow- 
servants, whom they know to be unable otherwise to maintain spiritual life. When, however, the danger of 
all, bishops, clergy, and laity, is alike, let not those who depend upon the aid of others be deserted by 
those on whom they depend. In that case, either let all remove together to fortified places, or let those 
who must remain be not deserted by those through whom in things pertaining to the Church their 
necessities must be provided for; and so let them share life in common, or share in common that which 
the Father of their family appoints them to suffer. 


3. But if it shall happen that all suffer, whether some suffer less, and others more, or all suffer equally, it is 
easy to see who among them are suffering for the sake of others: they are obviously those who, although 
they might have freed themselves from such evils by flight, have chosen to remain rather than abandon 
others to whom they are necessary. By such conduct especially is proved the love commended by the 
Apostle John in the words: “Christ laid down His life for us: and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” For those who betake themselves to flight, or are prevented from doing so only by 
circumstances thwarting their design, if they be seized and made to suffer, endure this suffering only for 
themselves; not for their brethren; but those who are involved in suffering because of their resolving not 
to abandon others, whose Christian welfare depended on them, are unquestionably “laying down their 
lives for the brethren.” 


4. For this reason, the saying which we have heard attributed to a certain bishop, namely: “If the Lord has 
commanded us to flee, in those persecutions in which we may reap the fruit of martyrdom, how much 
more ought we to escape by flight, if we can, from barren sufferings inflicted by the hostile incursions of 
barbarians!” is a saying true and worthy of acceptation, but applicable only to those who are not confined 
by the obligations of ecclesiastical office. For the man who, having it in his power to escape from the 
violence of the enemy, chooses not to flee from it, lest in so doing he should abandon the ministry of 
Christ, without which men can neither become Christians nor live as such, assuredly finds a greater 
reward of his love, than the man who, fleeing not for his brethren’s sake but for his own, is seized by 
persecutors, and, refusing to deny Christ, suffers martyrdom. 


5. What, then, shall we say to the position which you thus state in your former epistle:—”I do not see what 


good we can do to ourselves or to the people by continuing to remain in the churches, except to see 
before our eyes men slain, women outraged, churches burned, ourselves expiring amid torments applied 
in order to extort from us what we do not possess”? God is powerful to hear the prayers of His children 
and to avert those things which they fear; and we ought not, on account of evils that are uncertain, to 
make up our minds absolutely to the desertion of that ministry, without which the people must certainly 
suffer ruin, not in the affairs of this life, but of that other life which ought to be cared for with 
incomparably greater diligence and solicitude. For if those evils which are apprehended, as possibly 
visiting the places in which we are, were certain, all those for whose sake it was our duty to remain would 
take flight before us, and would thus exempt us from the neccessity of remaining; for no one says that 
ministers are under obligation to remain in any place where none remain to whom their ministry is 
necessary. In this way some holy bishops fled from Spain when their congregations had, before their 
flight, been annihilated, the members having either fled, or died by the sword, or perished in the siege of 
their towns, or gone into captivity: but many more of the bishops of that country remained in the midst of 
these abounding dangers, because those for whose sakes they remained were still remaining there. And if 
some have abandoned their flocks, this is what we say ought not to be done, for they were not taught to 
do so by divine authority, but were, through human infirmity, either deceived by an error or overcome by 
fear. 


6. [We maintain, as one alternative, that they were deceived by an error] for why do they think that 
indiscriminate compliance must be given to the precept in which they read of fleeing from one city to 
another, and not shrink with abhorrence from the character of the “hireling,” who “seeth the wolf coming, 
and fleeth, because he careth not for the sheep”? Why do they not honour equally both of these true 
sayings of the Lord, the one in which flight is permitted or enjoined, the other in which it is rebuked and 
censured, by taking pains so to understand them as to find that they are, as is indeed the case, not 
opposed to each other? And how is their reconciliation to be found, unless that which I have above proved 
be borne in mind, that under pressure of persecution we who are ministers of Christ ought to flee from 
the places in which we are only in one or other of two cases, namely, either that there is no congregation 
to which we may minister, or that there is a congregation, but that the ministry necessary for it can be 
supplied by others who have not the same reason for flight as makes it imperative on us? Of which we 
have one example, as already mentioned, in the Apostle Paul escaping by being let down from the wall ina 
basket, when he was personally sought by the persecutor, there being others on the spot who had not the 
same necessity for flight, whose remaining would prevent the Church from being destitute of the service 
of ministers. Another example we have in the holy Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, who fled when the 
Emperor Constantius wished to seize him specially, the Catholic people who remained in Alexandria not 
being abandoned by the other servants of God. But when the people remain and the servants of God flee, 
and their service is withdrawn, what is this but the guilty flight of the “hireling” who careth not for the 
sheep? For the wolf will come,—not man, but the devil, who has very often perverted to apostasy believers 
to whom the daily ministry of the Lord’s body was wanting; and so, not “through thy knowledge,” but 
through thine ignorance, “shall the weak brother perish for whom Christ died.” 


7. As for those, however, who flee not because they are deceived by an error, but because they have been 
overcome by fear, why do they not rather, by the compassion and help of the Lord bestowed on them, 
bravely fight against their fear, lest evils incomparably heavier and much more to be dreaded befall them? 
This victory over fear is won wherever the flame of the love of God, without the smoke of worldliness, 
burns in the heart. For love says, “Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is offended, and I burn not?” But 
love is from God. Let us, therefore, beseech Him who requires it of us to bestow it on us, and under its 
influence let us fear more lest the sheep of Christ should be slaughtered by the sword of spiritual 
wickedness reaching the heart, than lest they should fall under the sword that can only harm that body in 
which men are destined at any rate, at some time, and in some way or other, to die. Let us fear more lest 
the purity of faith should perish through the taint of corruption in the inner man, than lest our women 
should be subjected by violence to outrage; for if chastity is preserved in the spirit, it is not destroyed by 
such violence, since it is not destroyed even in the body when there is no base consent of the sufferer to 
the sin, but only a submission without the consent of the will to that which another does. Let us fear more 
lest the spark of life in “living stones” be quenched through our absence, than lest the stones and timbers 
of our earthly buildings be burned in our presence. Let us fear more lest the members of Christ’s body 
should die for want of spiritual food, than lest the members of our own bodies, being overpowered by the 
violence of enemies, should be racked with torture. Not because these are things which we ought not to 
avoid when this is in our power, but because we ought to prefer to suffer them when they cannot be 
avoided without impiety, unless, perchance, any one be found to maintain that that servant is not guilty of 
impiety who withdraws the service necessary to piety at the very time when it is peculiarly necessary. 


8. Do we forget how, when these dangers have reached their extremity, and there is no possibility of 
escaping from them by flight, an extraordinary crowd of persons, of both sexes and of all ages, is wont to 
assemble in the church,—some urgently asking baptism, others reconciliation, others even the doing of 
penance, and all calling for consolation and strengthening through the administration of sacraments? If 
the ministers of God be not at their posts at such a time, how great perdition overtakes those who depart 
from this life either not regenerated or not loosed from their sins! How deep also is the sorrow of their 
believing kindred, who shall not have these lost ones with them in the blissful rest of eternal life! In fine, 
how loud are the cries of all, and the indignant imprecations of not a few, because of the want of 


ordinances and the absence of those who should have dispensed them! See what the fear of temporal 
calamities may effect, and of how great a multitude of eternal calamities it may be the procuring cause. 
But if the ministers be at their posts, through the strength which God bestows upon them, all are aided,— 
some are baptized, others reconciled to the Church. None are defrauded of the communion of the Lord’s 
body; all are consoled, edified, and exhorted to ask of God, who is able to do so, to avert all things which 
are feared,—prepared for both alternatives, so that “if the cup may not pass” from them, His will may be 
done who cannot will anything that is evil. 


9. Assuredly you now see (what, according to your letter, you did not see before) how great advantage the 
Christian people may obtain if, in the presence of calamity, the presence of the servants of Christ be not 
withdrawn from them. You see, also, how much harm is done by their absence, when “they seek their own, 
not the things that are Jesus Christ’s,” and are destitute of that charity of which it is said, “it seeketh not 
her own,” and fail to imitate him who said, “I seek not mine own profit, but the profit of many, that they 
may be saved,” and who, moreover, would not have fled from the insidious attacks of the imperial 
persecutor, had he not wished to save himself for the sake of others to whom he was necessary; on which 
account he says, “I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ; which is far 
better: nevertheless to abide in the flesh is more needful for you.” 


10. Here, perhaps, some one may say that the servants of God ought to save their lives by flight when 
such evils are impending, in order that they may reserve themselves for the benefit of the Church in more 
peaceful times. This is rightly done by some, when others are not wanting by whom the service of the 
Church may be supplied, and the work is not deserted by all, as we have stated above that Athanasius did; 
for the whole Catholic world knows how necessary it was to the Church that he should do so, and how 
useful was the prolonged life of the man who by his word and loving service defended her against the 
Arian heretics. But this ought by no means to be done when the danger is common to all; and the thing to 
be dreaded above all is, lest any one should be supposed to do this not from a desire to secure the welfare 
of others, but from fear of losing his own life, and should therefore do more harm by the example of 
deserting the post of duty than all the good that he could do by the preservation of his life for future 
service. Finally, observe how the holy David acquiesced in the urgent petition of his people, that he should 
not expose himself to the dangers of battle, and, as it is said in the narrative, “quench the light of Israel,” 
but was not himself the first to propose it; for had he been so, he would have made many imitate the 
cowardice which they might have attributed to him, supposing that he had been prompted to this not 
through regard to the advantage of others, but under the agitation of fear as to his own life. 


11. Another question which we must not regard as unworthy of notice is suggested here. For if the 
interests of the Church are not to be lost sight of, and if these make it necessary that when any great 
calamity is impending some ministers should flee, in order that they may survive to minister to those 
whom they may find remaining after the calamity is passed,—the question arises, what is to be done when 
it appears that, unless some flee, all must perish together? what if the fury of the destroyer were so 
restricted as to attack none but the ministers of the Church? What shall we reply? Is the Church to be 
deprived of the service of her ministers because of fleeing from their work through fear lest she should be 
more unhappily deprived of their service because of their dying in the midst of their work? Of course, if 
the laity are exempted from the persecution, it is in their power to shelter and conceal their bishops and 
clergy in some way, as He shall help them under whose dominion all things are, and who, by His wondrous 
power, can preserve even one who does not flee from danger. But the reason for our inquiring what is the 
path of our duty in such circumstances is, that we may not be chargeable with tempting the Lord by 
expecting divine miraculous interposition on every occasion. 


There is, indeed, a difference in the severity of the tempest of calamity when the danger is common to 
both laity and clergy, as the perils of stormy weather are common to both merchants and sailors on board 
of the same ship. But far be it from us to esteem this ship of ours so lightly as to admit that it would be 
right for the crew, and especially for the pilot, to abandon her in the hour of peril, although they might 
have it in their power to escape by leaping into a small boat, or even swimming ashore. For in the case of 
those in regard to whom we fear lest through our deserting our work they should perish, the evil which 
we fear is not temporal death, which is sure to come at one time or other, but eternal death, which may 
come or may not come, according as we neglect or adopt measures whereby it may be averted. Moreover, 
when the lives of both laity and clergy are exposed to common danger, what reason have we for thinking 
that in every place which the enemy may invade all the clergy are likely to be put to death, and not that all 
the laity shall also die, in which event the clergy, and those to whom they are necessary, would pass from 
this life at the same time? Or why may we not hope that, as some of the laity are likely to survive, some of 
the clergy may also be spared, by whom the necessary ordinances may be dispensed to them? 


12. Oh that in such circumstances the question debated among the servants of God were which of their 
number should remain, that the Church might not be left destitute by all fleeing from danger, and which 
of their number should flee, that the Church might not left destitute by all perishing in the danger. Such a 
contest will arise among the brethren who are all alike glowing with love and satisfying the claims of love. 
And if it were in any case impossible otherwise to terminate the debate, it appears to me that the persons 
who are to remain and who are to flee should be chosen by lot. For those who say that they, in preference 
to others, ought to flee, will appear to be chargeable either with cowardice, as persons unwilling to face 


impending danger, or with arrogance, as esteeming their own lives more necessary to be preserved for 
the good of the Church than those of other men. Again, perhaps, those who are better will be the first to 
choose to lay down their lives for the brethren; and so preservation by flight will be given to men whose 
life is less valuable because their skill in counselling and ruling the Church is less; yet these, if they be 
pious and wise, will resist the desires of men in regard to whom they see, on the one hand, that it is more 
important for the Church that they should live, and on the other hand, that they would rather lose their 
lives than flee from danger. In this case, as it is written, “the lot causeth contentions to cease, and parteth 
between the mighty;” for, in difficulties of this kind, God judges better than men, whether it please Him to 
call the better among His servants to the reward of suffering, and to spare the weak, or to make the weak 
stronger to endure trials, and then to withdraw them from this life, as persons whose lives could not be so 
serviceable to the Church as the lives of the others who are stronger than they. If such an appeal to the lot 
be made, it will be, I admit, an unusual proceeding, but if it is done in any case, who will dare to find fault 
with it? Who but the ignorant or the prejudiced will hesitate to praise with the approbation which it 
deserves? If, however, the use of the lot is not adopted because there is no precedent for such an appeal, 
let it by all means be secured that the Church be not, through the flight of any one, left destitute of that 
ministry which is more especially necessary and due to her in the midst of such great dangers. Let no one 
hold himself in such esteem because of apparent superiority in any grace as to say that he is more worthy 
of life than others, and therefore more entitled to seek safety in flight. For whoever thinks this is too self- 
satisfied, and whoever utters this must make all dissatisfied with him. 


13. There are some who think that bishops and clergy may, by not fleeing but remaining in such dangers, 
cause the people to be misled, because, when they see those who are set over them remaining, this makes 
them not flee from danger. It is easy for them, however, to obviate this objection, and the reproach of 
misleading others, by addressing their congregations, and saying: “Let not the fact that we are not fleeing 
from this place be the occasion of misleading you, for we remain here not for our own sakes but for yours, 
that we may continue to minister to you whatever we know to be necessary to your salvation, which is in 
Christ; therefore, if you choose to flee, you thereby set us also at liberty from the obligations by which we 
are bound to remain.” This, I think, ought to be said, when it seems to be truly advantageous to remove to 
places of greater security. If, after such words have been spoken in their hearing, either all or some shall 
say: “We are at His disposal from whose anger none can escape whithersoever they may go, and whose 
mercy may be found wherever their lot is cast by those who, whether hindered by known insuperable 
difficulties, or unwilling to toil after unknown refuges, in which perils may be only changed not finished, 
prefer not to go away elsewhere,”—most assuredly those who thus resolve to remain ought not to be left 
destitute of the service of Christian ministers. If, on the other hand after hearing their bishops and clergy 
speak as above, the people prefer to leave the place, to remain behind them is not now the duty of those 
who were only remaining for their sakes, because none are left there on whose account it would still be 
their duty to remain. 


14. Whoever, therefore, flees from danger in circumstances in which the Church is not deprived, through 
his flight, of necessary service, is doing that which the Lord has commanded or permitted. But the 
minister who flees when the consequence of his flight is the withdrawal from Christ’s flock of that 
nourishment by which its spiritual life is sustained, is an “hireling who seeth the wolf coming, and fleeth 
because he careth not for the sheep.” 


With love, which I know to be sincere, I have now written what I believe to be true on this question, 
because you asked my opinion, my dearly beloved brother; but I have not enjoined you to follow my 
advice, if you can find any better than mine. Be that as it may, we cannot find anything better for us to do 
in these dangers than continually beseech the Lord our God to have compassion on us. And as to the 
matter about which I have written, namely, that ministers should not desert the churches of God, some 
wise and holy men have by the gift of God been enabled both to will and to do this thing, and have not in 
the least degree faltered in the determined prosecution of their purpose, even though exposed to the 
attacks of slanderers. 


LETTER CCXXIxX 


(A.D. 429.) 


To Darius, His Deservedly Illustrious and Very Powerful Lord and Dear Son Christ, Augustin Sends 
Greeting in the Lord. 


1. Your character and rank I have learned from my holy brothers and co-bishops, Urbanus and Novatus. 
The former of these became acquainted with you near Carthage, in the town of Hilari, and more recently 
in the town of Sicca; the latter at Sitifis. Through them it has come to pass that I cannot regard you as 
unknown to me. For though my bodily weakness and the chill of age do not permit me to converse with 
you personally, it cannot on this account be said that I have not seen you; for the conversation of Urbanus, 
when he kindly visited me, and the letters of Novatus, so described to me the features, not of your face 
but of your mind, that I have seen you, and have seen you with all the more pleasure, because I have seen 
not the outward appearance but the inner man. These features of your character are joyfully seen both by 
us, and through the mercy of God by yourself also, as in a mirror in the holy Gospel, in which it is written 


in words uttered by Him who is truth: “Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children 
of God.” 


2. Those warriors are indeed great and worthy of singular honour, not only for their consummate bravery, 
but also (which is a higher praise) for their eminent fidelity, by whose labours and dangers, along with the 
blessing of divine protection and aid, enemies previously unsubdued are conquered, and peace obtained 
for the State, and the provinces reduced to subjection. But it is a higher glory still to stay war itself with a 
word, than to slay men with the sword, and to procure or maintain peace by peace, not by war. For those 
who fight, if they are good men, doubtless seek for peace; nevertheless it is through blood. Your mission, 
however, is to prevent the shedding of blood. Yours, therefore, is the privilege of averting that calamity 
which others are under the necessity of producing. Therefore, my deservedly illustrious and very powerful 
lord and very dear son in Christ, rejoice in this singularly great and real blessing vouchsafed to you, and 
enjoy it in God, to whom you owe that you are what you are, and that you undertook the accomplishment 
of such a work. May God “strengthen that which He hath wrought for us through you.” Accept this our 
salutation, and deign to reply. From the letter of my brother Novatus, I see that he has taken pains that 
your learned Excellency should become acquainted with me also through my works. If, then, you have 
read what he has given you, I also shall have become known to your inward perception. As far as I can 
judge, they will not greatly displease you if you have read them in a loving rather than a critical spirit. It is 
not much to ask, but it will be a great favour, if for this letter and my works you send us one letter in reply. 
I salute with due affection the pledge of peace, which through the favour of our Lord and God you have 
happily received. 


LETTER CCXxxI 


(A.D. 429.) 


To Darius, His Son, and a Member of Christ, Augustin, a Servant of Christ and of the Members of Christ, 
Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. You requested an answer from me as a proof that I had gladly received your letter. Behold, then, I write 
again; and yet I cannot express the pleasure I felt, either by this answer or by any other, whether I write 
briefly or at the utmost length, for neither by few words nor by many is it possible for me to express to 
you what words can never express. I, indeed, am not eloquent, though ready in speech; but I could by no 
means allow any man, however eloquent, even though he could see as well into my mind as I do myself, to 
do that which is beyond my own power, viz. to describe in a letter, however able and however long, the 
effect which your epistle had on my mind. It remains, then, for me so to express to you what you wished to 
know, that you may understand as being in my words that which they do not express. What, then, shall I 
say? That I was delighted with your letter, exceedingly delighted;—the repetition of this word is not a 
mere repetition, but, as it were, a perpetual affirmation; because it was impossible to be always saying it, 
therefore it has been at least once repeated, for in this way perhaps my feelings may be expressed. 


2. If some one inquire here what after all delighted me so exceedingly in your letter.—”Was it its 
eloquence?” I will answer, No; and he, perhaps, will reply, “Was it, then, the praises bestowed on 
yourself?” but again I will reply, No; and I shall reply thus not because these things are not in that letter, 
for the eloquence in it is so great that it is very clearly evident that you are naturally endowed with the 
highest talents, and that you have been most carefully educated; and your letter is undeniably full of my 
praises. Some one then may say, “Do not these things delight you?” Yes, truly, for “my heart is not,” as the 
poet says, “of horn, so that I should either not observe these things or observe them without delight. 
These things do delight; but what have these things to do with that with which I said I was highly 
delighted? Your eloquence delights me since it is at once genial in sentiment and dignified in expression; 
and though assuredly I am not delighted with all sorts of praise from all sorts of persons, but only with 
such praises as you have thought me worthy of, and only coming from those who are such as you are—that 
is, from persons who, for Christ’s sake, love His servants, I cannot deny that I am delighted with the 
praises bestowed upon me in your letter. 


3. Thoughtful and experienced men will be at no loss as to the opinion which they should form of 
Themistocles (if I remember the name rightly), who, having refused at a banquet to play on the lyre, a 
thing which the distinguished and learned men of Greece were accustomed to do, and having been on that 
account regarded as uneducated, was asked, when he expressed his contempt for that sort of amusement, 
“What, then, does it delight you to hear?” and is reported to have answered: “My own praises.” 
Thoughtful and experienced men will readily see with what design and in what sense these words must 
have been used by him, or must be understood by them, if they are to believe that he uttered them; for he 
was in the affairs of this world a most remarkable man, as may be illustrated by the answer which he gave 
when he was further pressed with the question: “What, then, do you know?” “I know,” he replied, “how to 
make a small republic great.” As to the thirst for praise spoken of by Ennius in the words: “All men greatly 
desire to be praised,” I am of opinion that it is partly to be approved of, partly guarded against. For as, on 
the one hand, we should vehemently desire the truth, which is undoubtedly to be eagerly sought after as 
alone worthy of praise, even though it be not praised: so, on the other hand, we must carefully shun the 
vanity which readily insinuates itself along with praise from men: and this vanity is present in the mind 


when either the things which are worthy of praise are not reckoned worth having unless the man be 
praised for them by his fellow-men, or things on account of possessing which any man wishes to be much 
praised are deserving either of small praise, or it may be of severe censure. Hence Horace, a more careful 
observer than Ennius, says: “Is fame your passion? Wisdom’s powerful charm if thrice read over shall its 
power disarm.” 


4. Thus the poet thought that the malady arising from the love of human praise, which was thoroughly 
attacked with his satire, was to be charmed away by words of healing power. The great Teacher has 
accordingly taught us by His apostle, that we ought not to do good with a view to be praised by men, that 
is, we ought not to make the praises of men the motive for our well-doing; and yet, for the sake of men 
themselves, He teaches us to seek their approbation. For when good men are praised, the praise does not 
benefit those on whom it is bestowed, but those who bestowed it. For to the good, so far as they are 
themselves concerned, it is enough that they are good; but those are to be congratulated whose interest it 
is to imitate the good when the good are praised by them, since they thus show that the persons whom 
they sincerely praise are persons whose conduct they appreciate. The apostle says in a certain place, “If I 
yet pleased men, I should not be the servant of Christ;” and the same apostle says in another place, “I 
please all men in all things,” and adds the reason, “Not seeking mine own profit, but the profit of many, 
that they may be saved.” Behold what he sought in the praise of men, as it is declared in these words: 
“Finally, my brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things. Those things, which ye have both 
learned, and received, and heard, and seen in me, do: and the God of peace shall be with you.” All the 
other things which I have named above, he summed up under the name of Virtue, saying, “If there be any 
virtue;” but the definition which he subjoined, “Whatsoever things are of good report,” he followed up by 
another suitable word, “If there be any praise.” What the apostle says, then, in the first of these passages, 
“Tf I yet pleased men, I should not be the servant of Christ,” is to be understood as if he said, If the good 
things which I do were done by me with human praise as my motive, if I were puffed up with the love of 
praise, I should not be the servant of Christ. The apostle, then, wished to please all men, and rejoiced in 
pleasing them, not that he might himself be inflated with their praises, but that he being praised might 
build them up in Christ. Why, then, should it not delight me to be praised by you, since you are too good a 
man to speak insincerely, and you bestow your praise on things which you love, and which it is profitable 
and wholesome to love, even though they be not in me? This, moreover, does not benefit you alone, but 
also me. For if they are not in me, it is good for me that I am put to the blush, and am made to burn with 
desire to possess them. And in regard to anything in your praise which I recognise as in my possession, I 
rejoice that I possess it, and that such things are loved by you, and that I am loved for their sake. And in 
regard to those things which I do not recognise as belonging to me, I not only desire to obtain them, that I 
may possess them for myself, but also that those who love me sincerely may not always be mistaken in 
praising me for them. 


5. Behold how many things I have said, and still I have not yet spoken of that in your letter which 
delighted me more than your eloquence, and far more than the praises you bestowed on me. What do you 
think, O excellent man, that this can be? It is that I have acquired the friendship of so distinguished a man 
as you are, and that without having even seen you; if, indeed, I ought to speak of one as unseen whose 
soul I have seen in his own letters, though I have not seen his body. In which letters I rest my opinion 
concerning you on my own knowledge, and not, as formerly, on the testimony of my brethren. For what 
your character was I had already heard, but how you stood affected to me I knew not until now. From this, 
your friendship to me, I doubt not that even the praises bestowed on me, which give me pleasure for a 
reason about which I have already said enough, will much more abundantly benefit the Church of Christ, 
since the fact that you possess, and study, and love, and commend my labours in defence of the gospel 
against the remnant of impious idolaters, secures for me a wider influence in these writings in proportion 
to the high position which you occupy; for, illustrious yourself, you insensibly shed a lustre upon them. 
You, being celebrated, give celebrity to them, and wherever you shall see that the circulation of them 
might do good, you will not suffer them to remain altogether unknown. If you ask me how I know this, my 
reply is, that such is the impression concerning you produced on me by reading your letters. Herein you 
will now see how great delight your letter could impart to me, for if your opinion of me be favourable, you 
are aware how great delight is given to me by gain to the cause of Christ. Moreover, when you tell me 
concerning yourself that, although, as you say, you belong to a family which not for one or two 
generations, but even to remote ancestors, has been known as able to accept the doctrine of Christ, you 
have nevertheless been aided by my writings against the Gentile rites so to understand these as you never 
had done before, can I esteem it a small matter how great benefit our writings, commended and 
circulated by you, may confer upon others, and to how many and how illustrious persons your testimony 
may bring them, and how easily and profitably through these persons they may reach others? Or, 
reflecting on this, can the joy diffused in my heart be small or moderate in degree? 


6. Since, then, I cannot in words express how great delight I have received from your letter, I have spoken 
of the reason why it delighted me, and may that which I am unable adequately to utter on this subject I 
leave to you to conjecture. Accept, then, my son—accept, O excellent man, Christian not by outward 
profession merely, but by Christian love—accept, I say, the books containing my “Confessions,” which you 
desired to have. In these behold me, that you may not praise me beyond what I am; in these believe what 


is said of me, not by others, but by myself; in these contemplate me, and see what I have been in myself, 
by myself; and if anything in me please you, join me, because of it, in praising Him to whom, and not to 
myself, I desire praise to be given. For “He hath made us, and not we ourselves;” indeed, we had 
destroyed ourselves, but He who made us has made us anew. When, however, you find me in these books, 
pray for me that I may not fail, but be perfected. Pray, my son; pray. I feel what I say; I know what I ask. 
Let it not seem to you a thing unbecoming, and, as it were, beyond your merits. You will defraud me of a 
great help if you do not do so. Let not only you yourself, but all also who by your testimony shall come to 
love me, pray for me. Tell them that I have entreated this, and if you think highly of us, consider that we 
command what we have asked; in any case, whether as granting a request or obeying a command, pray 
for us. Read the Divine Scriptures, and you will find that the apostles themselves, the leaders of Christ’s 
flock, requested this from their sons, or enjoined it on their hearers. I certainly, since you ask it of me, will 
do this for you as far as I can. He sees this who is the Hearer of prayer, and who saw that I prayed for you 
before you asked me; but let this proof of love be reciprocated by you. We are placed over you; you are the 
flock of God. Consider and see that our dangers are greater than yours, and pray for us, for this becomes 
both us and you, that we may give a good account of you to the Chief Shepherd and Head over us all, and 
may escape both from the trials of this world and its allurements, which are still more dangerous, except 
when the peace of this world has the effect for which the apostle has directed us to pray, “That we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty.” For if godliness and honesty be wanting, 
what is a quiet and peaceful exemption from the evils of the world but an occasion either of inviting men 
to enter, or assisting men to follow, a course of self-indulgence and perdition? Do you, then, ask for us 
what we ask for you, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. Let us ask 
this for each other wherever you are and wherever we are, for He whose we are is everywhere present. 


7. I have sent you also other books which you did not ask, that I might not rigidly restrict myself to what 
you asked:—my works on Faith in Things Unseen, on Patience, on Continence, on Providence, and a large 
work on Faith, Hope, and Charity. If, while you are in Africa, you shall read all these, either send your 
opinion of them to me, or let it be sent to some place whence it may be sent us by my lord and brother 
Aurelius, though wherever you shall be we hope to have letters from you; and do you expect letters from 
us as long as we are able. I most gratefully received the things you sent to me, in which you deigned to aid 
me both in regard to my bodily health, since you desire me to be free from the hindrance of sickness in 
devoting my time to God, and in regard to my library, that I may have the means to procure new books 
and repair the old. May God recompense you, both in the present life and in that to come, with those 
favours which He has prepared for such as He has willed you to be. I request you now to salute again for 
me, as before, the pledge of peace entrusted to you, very dear to both of us. 


Fourth Division 


[Hitherto the order followed in the arrangement of the letters has been the chronological. It being 
impossible to ascertain definitely the date of composition of thirty-nine of the letters, these have been 
placed by the Benedictine editors in the fourth division, and in it they are arranged under two principal 
divisions, the first embracing some controversial letters, and the second a number of those which were 
occasioned either by Augustin’s interest in the welfare of individuals, or by the claims of official duty. ] 


LETTER CCXXXxII 


To the People of Madaura, My Lords Worthy of Praise, and Brethren Most Beloved, Augustin Sends 
Greeting, in Reply to the Letter Received by the Hands of Brother Florentinus. 


1. If, perchance, such a letter as I have received was sent to me by those among you who are Catholic 
Christians, the only thing at which I am surprised is, that it was sent in the name of the municipality, and 
not in their own name. If, however, it has pleased all or almost all of your men of rank to send a letter to 
me, I am surprised at the title “Father” and the “salutation in the Lord” addressed to me by you, of whom 
I know certainly, and with much regret, that you regard with superstitious veneration those idols against 
which your temples are more easily shut than your hearts; or, I should rather say, those idols which are 
not more truly shut up in your temples than in your hearts. Can it be that you are at last, after wise 
reflection, seriously thinking of that salvation which is in the Lord, in whose name you have chosen to 
salute me? For if it be not so, I ask you, my lords worthy of all praise, and brethren most beloved, in what 
have I injured, in what have I offended your benevolence, that you should think it right to treat me with 
ridicule rather than with respect in the salutation prefixed to your letter? 


2. For when I read the words, “To Father Augustin, eternal salvation in the Lord,” I was suddenly elated 
with such fulness of hope, that I believed you either already converted to the Lord Himself, and to that 
eternal salvation of which He is the author, or desirous, through our ministry, to be so converted. But 
when I read the rest of the letter my heart was chilled. I inquired, however, from the bearer of the letter, 
whether you were already Christians or were desirous to be so. After I learned from his answer that you 
were in no way changed, I was deeply grieved that you thought it right not only to reject the name of 
Christ, to whom you already see the whole world submitting, but even to insult His name in my person; for 
I could not think of any other Lord than Christ the Lord in whom a bishop could be addressed by you as a 
father, and if there had been any doubt as to the meaning to be attached to your words, it would have 
been removed by the closing sentence of your letter, where you say plainly, “We desire that, for many 
years, your lordship may always, in the midst of your clergy, be glad in God and His Christ.” After reading 
and pondering all these things, what could I (or, indeed, could any man) think but that these words were 
written either as the genuine expression of the mind of the writers, or with an intention to deceive? If you 
write these things as the genuine expression of your mind, who has barred your way to the truth? Who 
has strewn it with thorns? What enemy has placed masses of rock across your path? In fine, if you are 
desiring to come in, who has shut the door of our places of worship against you, so that you are unwilling 
to enjoy the same salvation with us in the same Lord in whose name you salute us? But if you write these 
things deceitfully and mockingly, do you, then, in the very act of imposing on me the care of your affairs, 
presume to insult, with the language of feigned adulation, the name of Him through whom alone I can do 
anything, instead of honouring Him with the veneration which is due to Him? 


3. Be assured, dearest brethren, that it is with inexpressible trembling of heart on your account that I 
write this letter to you, for I know how much greater in the judgment of God must be your guilt and your 
doom if I shall have said these things to you in vain. In regard to everything in the history of the human 
race which our forefathers observed and handed down to us, and not less in regard to everything 
connected with the seeking and holding of true religion which we now see and put on record for those 
who come after us, the Divine Scriptures have not been silent; so far from this, all things come to pass 
exactly according to the predictions of Scripture. You cannot deny that you see the Jewish people torn 
from the abodes of their ancestry, dispersed and scattered over almost every country: now, the origin of 
that people, their gradual increase, their losing of the kingdom, their dispersion through all the world, 
have happened exactly as foretold. You cannot deny that you see that the word of the Lord, and the law 
coming forth from that people through Christ, who was miraculously born among their nation, has taken 
and retained possession of the faith of all nations: now we read of all these announced beforehand as we 
see them. You cannot deny that you see what we call heresies and schisms, that is, many cut off from the 
root of the Christian society, which by means of the Apostolic Sees, and the successions of bishops, is 
spread abroad in an indisputably world-wide diffusion, claiming the name of Christians, and as withering 
branches boasting of the mere appearance of being derived from the true vine: all this has been foreseen, 
predicted, and described in Scripture. You cannot deny that you see some temples of the idols fallen into 


ruin through neglect, others thrown down by violence, others closed, and some applied to other purposes; 
you see the idols themselves either broken to pieces, or burnt, or shut up, or destroyed, and the same 
powers of this world, who in defence of idols persecuted Christians, now vanquished and subdued by 
Christians, who did not fight for the truth but died for it, and directing their attacks and their laws against 
the very idols in defence of which they put Christians to death, and the highest dignitary of the noblest 
empire laying aside his crown and kneeling as a suppliant at the tomb of the fisherman Peter. 


4. The Divine Scriptures, which have now come into the hands of all, testified long before that all these 
things would come to pass. We rejoice that all these things have happened, with a faith which is strong in 
proportion to the discovery thereby made of the greatness of the authority with which they are declared in 
the sacred Scriptures. Seeing, then, that all these things have come to pass as foretold, are we, I ask, to 
suppose that the judgment of God, which we read of in the same Scriptures as appointed to separate 
finally between the believing and the unbelieving, is the only event in regard to which the prophecy is to 
fail? Yea, certainly, as all these events have come, it shall also come. Nor shall there be a man of our time 
who shall be able in that day to plead anything in defence of his unbelief. For the name of Christ is on the 
lips of every man: it is invoked by the just man in doing justice, by the perjurer in the act of deceiving, by 
the king to confirm his rule, by the soldier to nerve himself for battle, by the husband to establish his 
authority, by the wife to confess her submission, by the father to enforce his command, by the son to 
declare his obedience, by the master in supporting his right to govern, by the slave in performing his duty, 
by the humble in quickening piety, by the proud in stimulating ambition, by the rich man when he gives, 
and by the poor when he receives an alms, by the drunkard at his wine-cup, by the beggar at the gate, by 
the good man in keeping his word, by the wicked man in violating his promises: all frequently use the 
name of Christ, the Christian with genuine reverence, the Pagan with feigned respect; and they shall 
undoubtedly give to that same Being whom they invoke an account both of the spirit and of the language 
in which they repeat His name. 


5. There is One invisible, from whom, as the Creator and First Cause, all things seen by us derive their 
being: He is supreme, eternal, unchangeable, and comprehensible by none save Himself alone. There is 
One by whom the supreme Majesty utters and reveals Himself, namely, the Word, not inferior to Him by 
whom it is begotten and uttered, by which Word He who begets it is manifested. There is One who is 
holiness, the sanctifier of all that becomes holy, who is the inseparable and undivided mutual communion 
between this unchangeable Word by whom that First Cause is revealed, and that First Cause who reveals 
Himself by the Word which is His equal. But who is able with perfectly calm and pure mind to contemplate 
this whole Essence (whom I have endeavoured to describe without giving His name, instead of giving His 
name without describing Him), and to draw blessedness from that contemplation, and by sinking, as it 
were, in the rapture of such meditation, to become oblivious of self, and to press on to that the sight of 
which is beyond our sphere of perception; in other words, to be clothed with immortality, and obtain that 
eternal salvation which you were pleased to desire on my behalf in your greeting? Who, I say, is able to do 
this but the man who, confessing his sins, shall have levelled with the dust all the vain risings of pride, 
and prostrated himself in meekness and humility to receive God as his Teacher? 


6. Since, therefore, it is necessary that we be first brought down from vain self-sufficiency to lowliness of 
spirit, that rising thence we may attain to real exaltation, it was not possible that this spirit could be 
produced in us by any method at once more glorious and more gentle (subduing our haughtiness by 
persuasion instead of violence) than that the Word by whom the Father reveals Himself to angels, who is 
His Power and Wisdom, who could not be discerned by the human heart so long as it was blinded by love 
for the things which are seen, should condescend to assume our nature, and so to exercise and manifest 
His personality when incarnate as to make men more afraid of being elated by the pride of man, than of 
being brought low after the example of God. Therefore the Christ who is preached throughout the whole 
world is not Christ adorned with an earthly crown, nor Christ rich in earthly treasures, nor Christ 
illustrious for earthly prosperity, but Christ crucified. This was ridiculed, at first, by whole nations of 
proud men, and is still ridiculed by a remnant among the nations, but it was the object of faith at first to a 
few and now to whole nations, because when Christ crucified was preached at that time, notwithstanding 
the ridicule of the nations, to the few who believed, the lame received power to walk, the dumb to speak, 
the deaf to hear, the blind to see, and the dead were restored to life. Thus, at length, the pride of this 
world was convinced that, even among the things of this world, there is nothing more powerful than the 
humility of God, so that beneath the shield of a divine example that humility, which it is most profitable for 
men to practise, might find defence against the contemptuous assaults of pride. 


7. O men of Madaura, my brethren, nay, my fathers, I beseech you to awake at last: this opportunity of 
writing to you God has given to me. So far as I could, I rendered my service and help in the business of 
brother Florentinus, by whom, as God willed it, you wrote to me; but the business was of such a nature, 
that even without my assistance it might have been easily transacted, for almost all the men of his family, 
who reside at Hippo, know Florentinus, and deeply regret his bereavement. But the letter was sent by you 
to me, that, having occasion to reply, it might not seem presumptuous on my part, when the opportunity 
was afforded me by yourselves, to say something concerning Christ to the worshippers of idols. But I 
beseech you, if you have not taken His name in vain in that epistle, suffer not these things which I write to 
you to be in vain; but if in using His name you wished to mock me, fear Him whom the world formerly in 
its pride scorned as a condemned criminal, and whom the same world now, subjected to His sway, awaits 


as its Judge. For the desire of my heart for you, expressed as far as in my power by this letter, shall 
witness against you at the judgment-seat of Him who shall establish for ever those who believe in Him and 
confound the unbelieving. May the one true God deliver you wholly from the vanity of this world, and turn 
you to Himself, my lords worthy of all praise and brethren most beloved. 


LETTER CCXXXVII 


This letter was addressed to Ceretius, a bishop, who had sent to Augustin certain apocryphal writings, on 
which the Spanish heretical sect called Priscillianists founded some of their doctrines. Ceretius had 
especially directed his attention to a hymn which they alleged to have been composed by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and given by Him to His disciples on that night on which He was betrayed, when they sang an 
“hymn” before going out to the Mount of Olives. The length of the letter precludes its insertion here, but 
we believe it will interest many to read the few lines of this otherwise long-forgotten hymn, which 
Augustin has here preserved. They are as follows:— 


“Salvare volo et salvari volo; 

Solvere volo et solvi volo; 

Ornare volo et ornari volo; 

Generari volo; 

Cantare volo, saltate cuncti: 

Plangere volo, tundite vos omnes: 

Lucerna sum tibi, ille qui me vides; 

Janua sum tibi, quicunque me pulsas; 

Qui vides quod ago, tace opera mea; 

Verbo illusi cuncta et non sum illusus in totum.” 


The reader who ponders these extracts, and remembers the occasion on which the hymn is alleged to 
have been composed, will agree with us that Augustin employs a very unnecessary fulness of argument in 
devoting several paragraphs to demolish the claims advanced on its behalf as a revelation more profound 
and sacred than anything contained in the canonical Scriptures. Augustin also brings against the 
Priscillianists the charge of justifying perjury when it might be of service in concealing their real opinions, 
and quotes a line in which, as he had heard from some who once belonged to that sect, the lawfulness of 
such deceitful conduct was taught:— 


“Jura, perjura, secretum prodere noli.” 


LETTER CCXLV 


To Possidius, My Most Beloved Lord and Venerable Brother and Partner in the Sacerdotal Office, and to 
the Brethren Who are with Him, Augustin and the Brethren Who are with Him Send Greeting in the Lord. 


1. It requires more consideration to decide what to do with those who refuse to obey you, than to discover 
how to show them that things which they do are unlawful. Meanwhile, however, the letter of your Holiness 
has come upon me when I am exceedingly pressed with business, and the very hasty departure of the 
bearer has made it necessary for me to write you in reply, but has not given me time to answer as I ought 
to have done in regard to the matters on which you have consulted me. Let me say, however, in regard to 
ornaments of gold and costly dress, that I would not have you come to a precipitate decision in the way of 
forbidding their use, except in the case of those who, neither being married nor intending to marry, are 
bound to consider only how they may please God. But those who belong to the world have also to consider 
how they may in these things please their wives if they be husbands, their husbands if they be wives; with 
this limitation, that it is not becoming even in married women to uncover their hair, since the apostle 
commands women to keep their heads covered. As to the use of pigments by women in colouring the face, 
in order to have a ruddier or a fairer complexion, this is a dishonest artifice, by which I am sure that even 
their own husbands do not wish to be deceived; and it is only for their own husbands that women ought to 
be permitted to adorn themselves, according to the toleration, not the injunction, of Scripture. For the 
true adorning, especially of Christian men and women, consists not only in the absence of all deceitful 
painting of the complexion, but in the possession not of magnificent golden ornaments or rich apparel, but 
of a blameless life. 


2. As for the accursed superstition of wearing amulets (among which the earrings worn by men at the top 
of the ear on one side are to be reckoned), it is practised with the view not of pleasing men, but of doing 


homage to devils. But who can expect to find in Scripture express prohibition of every form of wicked 
superstition, seeing that the apostle says generally, “I would not that ye should have fellowship with 
devils,” and again, “What concord hath Christ with Belial?” unless, perchance, the fact that he named 
Belial, while he forbade in general terms fellowship with devils, leaves it open for Christians to sacrifice to 
Neptune, because we nowhere read an express prohibition of the worship of Neptune! Meanwhile, let 
those unhappy people be admonished that, if they persist in disobedience to salutary precepts, they must 
at least forbear from defending their impieties, and thereby involving themselves in greater guilt. But why 
should we argue at all with them if they are afraid to take off their earrings, and are not afraid to receive 
the body of Christ while wearing the badge of the devil? 


As to ordaining a man who was baptized in the Donatist sect, I cannot take the responsibility of 
recommending you to do this; it is one thing for you to do it if you are left without alternative, it is another 
thing for me to advise that you should do it. 


LETTER CCXLVI 
To Lampadius, Augustin Sends Greeting. 


1. On the subject of Fate and Fortune, by which, as I perceived when I was with you, and as I now know in 
a more gratifying and more reliable way by your own letter, your mind is seriously disturbed, I ought to 
write you a considerable volume; the Lord will enable me to explain it in the manner which He knows to 
be best fitted to preserve your faith. For it is no small evil that when men embrace perverse opinions they 
are not only drawn by the allurement of pleasure to commit sin, but are also turned aside to vindicate 
their sin rather than seek to have it healed by acknowledging that they have done wrong. 


2. Let me, therefore, briefly remind you of one thing bearing on the question which you certainly know, 
that all laws and all means of discipline, commendations, censures, exhortations, threatenings, rewards, 
punishments, and all other things by which mankind are managed and ruled, are utterly subverted and 
overthrown, and found to be absolutely devoid of justice, unless the will is the cause of the sins which a 
man commits. How much more legitimate and right, therefore, is it for us to reject the absurdities of 
astrologers [mathematici], than to submit to the alternative necessity of condemning and rejecting the 
laws proceeding from divine authority, or even the means needful for governing our own families. In this 
the astrologers themselves ignore their own doctrine as to Fate and Fortune, for when any one of them, 
after selling to moneyed simpletons his silly prognostications of Fate, calls back his thoughts from the 
ivory tablets to the management and care of his own house, he reproves his wife, not with words only, but 
with blows, if he finds her, I do not say jesting rather forwardly, but even looking too much out of the 
window. Nevertheless, if she were to expostulate in such a case, saying: “Why beat me? beat Venus, 
rather, if you can, since it is under that planet’s influence that I am compelled to do what you complain 
of,”—he would certainly apply his energies not to invent some of the absurd jargon by which he cajoles the 
public, but to inflict some of the just correction by which he maintains his authority at home. 


3. When, therefore, any one, upon being reproved, affirms that Fate is the cause of the action, and insists 
that therefore he is not to be blamed, because he says that under the compulsion of Fate he did the action 
which is censured, let him come back to apply this to his own case, let him observe this principle in 
managing his own affairs: let him not chastise a dishonest servant; let him not complain of a disrespectful 
son; let him not utter threats against a mischievous neighbour. For in doing which of these things would 
he act justly, if all from whom he suffers such wrong are impelled to commit it by Fate, not by any fault of 
their own? If, however, from the fight inherent in himself, and the duty incumbent on him as the head of a 
family towards all whom for the time he has under his control, he exhorts them to do good, deters them 
from doing evil, commands them to obey his will, honours those who yield implicit obedience, inflicts 
punishment on those who set him at naught, gives thanks to those who do him good, and hates those who 
are ungrateful,—shall I wait to prove the absurdity of the astrologers calculations of Fate, when I find him 
proclaiming, not by words but by deeds, things so conclusive against his pretensions that he seems to 
destroy almost with his own hands every hair on the heads of the astrologers? 


If your eager desire is not satisfied with these few sentences, and demands a book which will take longer 
time to read on this subject, you must wait patiently until I get some respite from other duties; and you 
must pray to God that He may be pleased to allow both leisure and capacity to write, so as to set your 
mind at rest on this matter. I will, however, do this with more willing readiness, if your Charity does not 
grudge to remind me of it by frequent letters, and to show me in your reply what you think of this letter. 


LETTER CCL 


To His Beloved Lord and Venerable Brother and Partner in the Priestly Office, Auxilius, Augustin Sends 
Greeting in the Lord. 


1. Our son Classicianus, a man of rank, has addressed to me a letter complaining bitterly that he has 
suffered excommunication wrongfully at the hand of your Holiness. His account of the matter is, that he 
came to the church with a small escort suitable to his official authority, and begged of you that you would 


not, to the detriment of their own spiritual welfare, extend the privilege of the sanctuary to men who, 
after violating an oath which they had taken on the Gospel, were seeking in the house of faith itself 
assistance and protection in their crime of breaking faith; that thereafter the men themselves, reflecting 
on the sin which they had committed, went forth from the church, not under violent compulsion, but of 
their own accord; and that because of this transaction your Holiness was so displeased with him, that with 
the usual forms of ecclesiastical procedure you smote him and all his household with a sentence of 
excommunication. 


On reading this letter from him, being very much troubled, the thoughts of my heart being agitated like 
the waves of a stormy sea, I felt it impossible to forbear from writing to you, to beg that if you have 
thoroughly examined your judgment in this matter, and have proved it by irrefragable reasoning or 
Scripture testimonies, you will have the kindness to teach me also the grounds on which it is just that a 
son should be anathematized for the sin of his father, or a wife for the sin of her husband, or a servant for 
the sin of his master, or how it is just that even the child as yet unborn should lie under an anathema, and 
be debarred, even though death were imminent, from the deliverance provided in the laver of 
regeneration, if he happen to be born in a family at the time when the whole household is under the ban 
of excommunication. For this is not one of those judgments merely affecting the body, in which, as we 
read in Scripture, some despisers of God were slain with all their households, though these had not been 
sharers in their impiety. In those cases, indeed, as a warning to the survivors, death was inflicted on 
bodies which, as mortal, were destined at some time to die; but a spiritual judgment, founded on what is 
written, “That which ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven,”—is binding on souls, concerning 
which it is said, “As the soul of the father is mine, so also the soul of the son is mine: the soul that sinneth 
it shall die.” 


2. It may be that you have heard that other priests of great reputation have in some cases included the 
household of a transgressor in the anathema pronounced on him; but these could, perchance, if they were 
required, give a good reason for so doing. For my own part, although I have been most grievously troubled 
by the cruel excesses with which some men have vexed the Church, I have never ventured to do as you 
have done, for this reason, that if any one were to challenge me to justify such an act, I could give no 
satisfactory reply. But if, perchance, the Lord has revealed to you that it may be justly done, I by no means 
despise your youth and your inexperience, as having been but recently elevated to high office in the 
Church. Behold, though far advanced in life, I am ready to learn from one who is but young; and 
notwithstanding the number of years for which I have been a bishop, I am ready to learn from one who 
has not yet been a twelvemonth in the same office, if he undertakes to teach me how we can justify our 
conduct, either before men or before God, if we inflict a spiritual punishment on innocent souls because of 
another person’s crime, in which they are not involved in the same way as they are involved in the original 
sin of Adam, in whom “all have sinned.” For although the son of Classicianus derived through his father, 
from our first parent, guilt which behoved to be washed away by the sacred waters of baptism, who 
hesitates for a moment to say that he is in no way responsible for any sin which his father may have 
committed, since he was born, without his participation? What shall I say of his wife? What of so many 
souls in the entire household?—of which if even one, in consequence of the severity which included the 
whole household in the excommunication, should perish through departing from the body without 
baptism, the loss thus occasioned would be an incomparably greater calamity than the bodily death of an 
innumerable multitude, even though they were innocent men, dragged from the courts of the sanctuary 
and murdered. If, therefore, you are able to give a good reason for this, I trust that you will in your reply 
communicate it to me, that I also may be able to do the same; but if you cannot, what right have you to do, 
under the promptings of inconsiderate excitement, an act for which, if you were asked to give a 
satisfactory reason, you could find none? 


3. What I have said hitherto applies to the case even on the supposition that our son Classicianus has done 
something which might appear to demand most righteously at your hands the punishment of 
excommunication. But if the letter which he sent to me contained the truth, there was no reason why even 
he himself (even though his household had been exempted from the stroke) should have been so punished. 
As to this, however, I do not interfere with your Holiness; I only beseech you to pardon him when he asks 
forgiveness, if he acknowledges his fault; and if, on the other hand, you, upon reflection, acknowledge that 
he did nothing wrong, since in fact the right rather lay on his side who earnestly demanded that in the 
house of faith, faith should be sacredly kept, and that it should not be broken in the place where the 
sinfulness of such breach of faith is taught from day to day, do, in this event, what a man of, piety ought to 
do,—that is to say, if to you as a man anything has happened such as was confessed by one who was truly 
a man of God in the words of the psalm, “Mine eye was discomposed by anger,” fail not to cry to the Lord, 
as he did, “Have pity on me, O Lord, for I am weak,” so that He may stretch forth His right hand to you, 
rebuking the storm of your passion, and making your mind calm that you may see and may perform what 
is just; for, as it is written, “the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.” And think not that, 
because we are bishops, it is impossible for unjust passionate resentment to gain secretly upon us; let us 
rather remember that, because we are men, our life in the midst of temptation’s snares is, beset with the 
greatest possible dangers. Cancel, therefore, the ecclesiastical sentence which, perhaps under the 
influence of unusual excitement, you have passed; and let the mutual love which, even from the time when 
you were a catechumen, has united him and you, be restored again; let strife be banished and peace 
invited to return, lest this man who is your friend be lost to you, and the devil who is your enemy rejoice 


over you both. Mighty is the mercy of our God; it may be that His compassion shall hear even my prayer, 
imploring of Him that my sorrow on your account may not be increased, but that rather what I have begun 
to suffer may be removed; and may your youth, not despising my old age, be encouraged and made full of 
joy by His grace! Farewell! 


[Annexed to this letter is a fragment of a letter written at the same time to Classicianus; it is as follows:— 


To restrain those who for the offence of one soul bind a transgressor’s entire household, that is, a large 
number of souls, under one sentence of excommunication, and especially to prevent any one from 
departing this life unbaptized in consequence of such an anathema,—also to decide the question whether 
persons ought not to be driven forth even from a church, who seek a refuge there in order that they may 
break the faith pledged to sureties, I desire with the Lord’s help to use the necessary measures in our 
Council, and, if it be necessary, to write to the Apostolic See; that, by a unanimous authoritative decision 
of all, we may have the course which ought to be followed in these cases determined and established. One 
thing I say deliberately as an unquestionable truth, that if any believer has been wrongfully 
excommunicated, the sentence will do harm rather to him who pronounces it than to him who suffers this 
wrong. For it is by the Holy Spirit dwelling in holy persons that any one is loosed or bound, and He inflicts 
unmerited punishment upon no one; for by Him the love which worketh not evil is shed abroad in our 
hearts. ] 


LETTER CCLIV 


To Benenatus, My Most Blessed Lord, My Esteemed and Amiable Brother and Partner in the Priestly 
Office, and to the Brethren Who are with Him, Augustin and the Brethren Who are with Him Send 
Greeting in the Lord. 


The maiden about whom your Holiness wrote to me is at present disposed to think, that if she were of full 
age she would refuse every proposal of marriage. She is, however, so young, that even if she were 
disposed to marriage, she ought not yet to be either given or betrothed to any one. Besides this, my lord 
Benenatus, brother revered and beloved, it must be remembered that God takes her under guardianship 
in His Church with the design of protecting her against wicked men; placing her, therefore, under my care 
not so as that she can be given by me to whomsoever I might choose, but so as that she cannot be taken 
away against my will by any person who would be an unsuitable partner. The proposal which you have 
been pleased to mention is one which, if she were disposed and prepared to marry, would not displease 
me; but whether she will marry any one,—although for my own part, I would much prefer that she carried 
out what she now talks of,—I do not in the meantime know, for she is at an age in which her declaration 
that she wishes to be a nun is to be received rather as the flippant utterance of one talking heedlessly, 
than as the deliberate promise of one making a solemn vow. Moreover, she has an aunt by the mother’s 
side married to our honourable brother Felix, with whom I have conferred in regard to this matter,—for I 
neither could, nor indeed should have avoided consulting him,—and he has not been reluctant to entertain 
the proposal, but has, on the contrary, expressed his satisfaction; but he expressed not unreasonably his 
regret that nothing had been written to him on the subject, although his relationship entitled him to be 
apprised of it. For, perhaps, the mother of the maiden will also come forward, though in the meantime she 
does not make herself known, and to a mother’s wishes in regard to the giving away of a daughter, nature 
gives in my opinion the precedence above all others, unless the maiden herself be already old enough to 
have legitimately a stronger claim to choose for herself what she pleases. I wish your Honour also to 
understand, that if the final and entire authority in the matter of her marriage were committed to me, and 
she herself, being of age and willing to marry, were to entrust herself to me under God as my Judge to 
give her to whomsoever I thought best,—I declare, and I declare the truth, in saying that the proposal 
which you mention pleases me meanwhile, but because of God being my Judge I cannot pledge myself to 
reject on her behalf a better offer if it were made; but whether any such proposal shall at any future time 
be made is wholly uncertain. Your Holiness perceives, therefore, how many important considerations 
concur to make it impossible for her to be, in the meantime, definitely promised to any one. 


LETTER CCLXIII 


To the Eminently Religious Lady and Holy Daughter Sapida, Augustin Sends Greeting in the Lord. 


1. The gift prepared by the just and pious industry of your own hands, and kindly presented by you to me, 
I have accepted, lest I should increase the grief of one who needs, as I perceive, much rather to be 
comforted by me; especially because you expressed yourself as esteeming it no small consolation to you if 
I would wear this tunic, which you had made for that holy servant of God your brother, since he, having 
departed from the land of the dying, is raised above the need of the things which perish in the using. I 
have, therefore, complied with your desire, and whatever be the kind and degree of consolation which you 
may feel this to yield, I have not refused it to your affection for your brother. The tunic which you sent I 
have accordingly accepted, and have already begun to wear it before writing this to you. Be therefore of 
good cheer; but apply yourself, I beseech you, to far better and far greater consolations, in order that the 
cloud which, through human weakness, gathers darkness closely round your heart, may be dissipated by 


the words of divine authority; and, at all times, so live that you may live with your brother, since he has so 
died that he lives still. 


2. It is indeed a cause for tears that your brother, who loved you, and who honoured you especially for 
your pious life, and your profession as a consecrated virgin, is no more before your eyes, as hitherto, 
going in and out in the assiduous discharge of his ecclesiastical duties as a deacon of the church of 
Carthage, and that you shall no more hear from his lips the honourable testimony which, with kindly, 
pious, and becoming affection, he was wont to render to the holiness of a sister so dear to him. When 
these things are pondered, and are regretfully desired with all the vehemence of long-cherished affection, 
the heart is pierced, and, like blood from the pierced heart, tears flow apace. But let your heart rise 
heavenward, and your eyes will cease to weep. The things over the loss of which you mourn have indeed 
passed away, for they were in their nature temporary, but their loss does not involve the annihilation of 
that love with which Timotheus loved [his sister] Sapida, and loves her still: it abides in its own treasury, 
and is hidden with Christ in God. Does the miser lose his gold when he stores it in a secret place? Does he 
not then become, so far as lies in his power, more confidently assured that the gold is in his possession 
when he keeps it in some safer hiding-place, where it is hidden even from his eyes? Earthly covetousness 
believes that it has found a safer guardianship for its loved treasures when it no longer sees them; and 
shall heavenly love sorrow as if it had lost for ever that which it has only sent before it to the garner of the 
upper world? O Sapida, give yourself wholly to your high calling, and set your affections on things above, 
where, at the right hand of God, Christ sitteth, who condescended for us to die, that we, though we were 
dead, might live, and to secure that no man should fear death as if it were destined to destroy him, and 
that no one of those for whom the Life died should after death be mourned for as if he had lost life. Take 
to yourself these and other similar divine consolations, before which human sorrow may blush and flee 
away. 


3. There is nothing in the sorrow of mortals over their dearly beloved dead which merits displeasure; but 
the sorrow of believers ought not to be prolonged. If, therefore, you have been grieved till now, let this 
grief suffice, and sorrow not as do the heathen, “who have no hope.” For when the Apostle Paul said this, 
he did not prohibit sorrow altogether, but only such sorrow as the heathen manifest who have no hope. 
For even Martha and Mary, pious sisters, and believers, wept for their brother Lazarus, of whom they 
knew that he would rise again, though they knew not that he was at that time to be restored to life; and 
the Lord Himself wept for that same Lazarus, whom He was going to bring back from death; wherein 
doubtless He by His example permitted, though He did not by any precept enjoin, the shedding of tears 
over the graves even of those regarding whom we believe that they shall rise again to the true life. Nor is 
it without good reason that Scripture saith in the book of Ecclesiasticus: “Let tears fall down over the 
dead, and begin to lament as if thou hadst suffered great harm thyself;” but adds, a little further on, this 
counsel, “and then comfort thyself for thy heaviness. For of heaviness cometh death, and the heaviness of 
the heart breaketh strength.” 


4. Your brother, my daughter, is alive as to the soul, is asleep as to the body: “Shall not he who sleeps also 
rise again from sleep?” God, who has already received his spirit, shall again give back to him his body, 
which He did not take away to annihilate, but only took aside to restore. There is therefore no reason for 
protracted sorrow, since there is a much stronger reason for everlasting joy. For even the mortal part of 
your brother, which has been buried in the earth, shall not be for ever lost to you;—that part in which he 
was visibly present with you, through which also he addressed you and conversed with you, by which he 
spoke with a voice not less thoroughly known to your ear than was his countenance when presented to 
your eyes, so that, wherever the sound of his voice was heard, even though he was not seen, he used to be 
at once recognised by you. These things are indeed withdrawn so as to be no longer perceived by the 
senses of the living, that the absence of the dead may make surviving friends mourn for them. But seeing 
that even the bodies of the dead shall not perish (as not even a hair of the head shall perish), but shall, 
after being laid aside for a time, be received again never more to be laid aside, but fixed finally in the 
higher condition of existence into which they shall have been changed, certainly there is more cause for 
thankfulness in the sure hope for an immeasurable eternity, than for sorrow in the transient experience of 
a very short span of time. This hope the heathen do not possess, because they know not the Scriptures nor 
the power of God, who is able to restore what was lost, to quicken what was dead, to renew what has been 
subjected to corruption, to re-unite things which have been severed from each other, and to preserve 
thenceforward for evermore what was originally corruptible and shortlived. These things He has 
promised, who has, by the fulfilment of other promises, given our faith good ground to believe that these 
also shall be fulfilled. Let your faith often discourse now to you on these things, because your hope shall 
not be disappointed, though your love may be now for a season interrupted in its exercise; ponder these 
things; in them find more solid and abundant consolation. For if the fact that I now wear (because he 
could not) the garment which you had woven for your brother yields some comfort to you, how much more 
full and satisfactory the comfort which you should find in considering that he for whom this was prepared, 
and who then did not require an imperishable garment, shall be clothed with incorruption and 
immortality! 


LETTER CCLXIX 


To Nobilius, My Most Blessed and Venerable Brother and Partner in the Priestly Office, Augustin Sends 


Greeting. 


So important is the solemnity at which your brotherly affection invites me to be present, that my heart’s 
desire would carry my poor body to you, were it not that infirmity renders this impossible. I might have 
come if it had not been winter; I might have braved the winter if I had been young: for in the latter case 
the warmth of youth would have borne uncomplainingly the cold of the season; in the former case the 
warmth of summer would have met with gentleness the chill languor of old age. For the present, my lord 
most blessed, my holy and venerable partner in the priestly office, I cannot undertake in winter so long a 
journey, carrying with me as I must the frigid feebleness of very many years. I reciprocate the salutation 
due to your worth, on behalf of my own welfare I ask an interest in your prayers, and I myself beseech the 
Lord God to grant that the prosperity of peace may follow the dedication of so great an edifice to His 
sacred service. 
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THAT THE CAUSE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, AND OF ALL KinGpoms, Is NEITHER Fort 
STARS 








CHAPTER 2 
ON THE DIFFERENCE IN THE HEALTH OF TWINS 





CHAPTER 3 


CONCERNING THE ARGUMENTS Wuicu NIGIDIUS THE MATHEMATICIAN DREW FROM THE PoTTER’S WHEEL, IN THE QUESTION ABOUT 














THE Twins Esau AND JACOB, WHO WERE VERY UNLIKE EacH OTHER BOTH IN THEIR CHARACTER AND ACTIONS 





CHAPTER 5 
In Wuat MANNER THE MATHEMATICIANS ARE CONVICTED OF PROFESSING A VAIN SCIENCE 





CHAPTER 6 
CONCERNING TWINs OF DIFFERENT SEXES 








CHAPTER 7 
CONCERNING THE CHOOSING OF A Day FOR MARRIAGE, OR FOR PLANTING, OR SOWING 











CHAPTER 8 
CONCERNING THOSE WHO CALL By THE NAME OF Fate, Not THE POSITION OF THE STARS, BUT THE CONNECTION OF CAUSES 
WuiIcH DEPENDS ON THE WILL oF Gop 

















Gop AND THE FREE WILL OF MAN, IN OpposiTi 


ARE RULED By NECESSITY 





IG THE UNIVERSAL PROVIDENCE OF GoD IN THE Laws oF WHICH ALL THINGS ARE COMPREHENDED 










CuapTer 12 
By Wuat VIRTUES THE ANCIENT RoMANS MERITED THAT THE TRUE Gop, ALTHOUGH THEY Dip Not Worsuip Him, 
ENLARGE THEIR EMPIRE 
















HE Love oF Praise, WHICH, THOUGH IT Is A VICE, Is RECKONED A VIRTUE, BECAUSE By IT Gri . VICE IS 








CuapTer 15 
CONCERNING THE TEMPORAL REWARD WHICH GoD GRANTED TO THE VIRTUES OF THE ROMANS 





EXAMPLE OF THE VIRTUES OF THE 





CHAPTER ‘Wa 
HAT PRO OFIT [THE Romans CarRIED ON Wars, AND How Mucu THEy Con’ 


ED TO THE WELL-BEING OF THOSE WHOM 















T THE RoMAN Dominion Was GRANTED BY Him FROM WHOM Is ALL PowER, AND BY WHOSE PROVIDENCE ALL THINGS ARE 
RULED 











CuapTER 22 
THE DuRATIONS AND ISSUES OF WAR DEPEND ON THE 





LL OF Gop 





CHAPTER 23 
CONCERNING THE War IN WuicH Rapacaisus, KING OF THE GOTHS, A WORSHIPPER OF DEMONS, Was CONQUERED IN ONE Day, 
witH ALL His Micuty Forces 

















CONCERNING THE PRospERiTy WHicH Gop GRANTED TO THE CHRISTIAN EMPEROR CONSTANTINE 


CHAPTER 26 
ON THE FaITH AND PiETy oF THEODOSIUS AUGUSTUS 
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Or THosE WHo Maintain THAT THEY WorsHip THE Gops Not FoR THE SAKE OF TEMPORAL But ETERNAL ADVANTAGES 

CHAPTER 2 

Wuat WE ARE TO BELIEVE THAT VARRO THOUGHT CONCERNING THE Gops OF THE Nations, WHOSE Various KInps AND SACRED 
es He Has SHown To Be Sucu THat He Woutp Have AcTED More REVERENTLY Towarps THEM Hap He BEEN ALTOGETHER 


SILENT CONCERNING THEM 


CHAPTER 3 


Varro’s DIsTRIBUTION OF His Book WuicH HE CoMposED CONCERNING THE ANTIQUITIES OF HUMAN AND DiIvINE THINGS 





























(ER NATURAL, THE THIRD 





CHAPTER 6 
CONCERNING THE MyTHIC, THAT ] 





1£ Crvit, AGAINST VARRO 





THE FABULOUS, THEOLOGY, AND 1 





CHAPTER 7 
CONCERNING THE LIKENESS AND AGREEMENT OF THE FABULOUS AND CIVIL THEOLOGIES 





CHAPTER 8 


NATIONS, WHICH THE PAGAN TEACHERS ATTEMPT TO SHOW FOR 





TATIONS, CONSISTING OF NATURAL Exe 









CHAPTER 9 
CONCERNING THI 





PECIAL OFFICES OF THE GODS 








CHAPTER 10 


CONCERNING THE 1 





IBERTY OF SENECA, WHO MorE VEHEMENTLY CENSURED THE CiviL THEOLOGY THAN VaRRO Dip THE FaBuLOUS 
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CHAPTER 2 
WHO ARE THE SELECT Gops, AND WHETHER THEY ARE HELD TO BE EXEMPT FROM THE OFFICES OF THE COMMONER GODS 














E_INFAMIES ARE oe 


CHAPTER 9 
CONCERNING THE More SE 





T DOCTRINE OF THE PAGANS, AND CONCERNING THE PHYSICAL INTERPRETATIONS 





CHAPTER 6 
CONCERNING THE OPINION OF VARRO, THAT GoD IS THE SOUL OF THE WoRLD, WHICH NEVERTHELESS, IN ITs VARIOUS Parts, Has 
Many Sours WHoseE Nature 1s DrvINE 








CHAPTER 7 
WHETHER IT 1s REASONABLE TO SEPARATE JANUS AND TERMINUS AS Two Distinct DEITIES 














CHAPTER 9 
CONCERNING THE POWER OF JUPITER, AND A COMPARISON OF JUPITER WITH JANUS 





CHAPIER, 10 








CHAPTER 12 
THAT JUPITER IS ALSO CALLED PECUNIA 









































CHAPTER 20, 
CONCERNING THE RITES OF ELEUSINIAN CERES 





CuaptTer 21 
CONCERNING THE SHAMEFULNESS OF THE RITES WHICH ARE CELEBRATED IN HONOR OF LIBER 








CONCERNING THE EarTH, WHICH Varro AFFIRMS TO BE A GoppEss, BECAUSE THAT SOUL OF THE WoRLD WuicH HE Tuinxs To BE 





Gop Pervapes Atso Tuts Lowest Part oF His Bopy, AND Imparts To IT A Diving Force 








CHAPTER 24 
CONCERNING THE SURNAMES OF TELLUS AND THEIR SIGNIFICATIONS, WHICH, ALTHOUGH THEY INDICATE Many PROPERTIES, OUGHT 
Nort To Have EstaBLISHED THE OPINION THAT THERE IS A CORRESPONDING NUMBER OF GODS 










CHAPTER 25) 

















iS THE | CREATOR FROM THE. Ale ALE So Tuat, INSTEAD OF ONE Gop, THERE ARE NoT WorSHIPPED AS 








F.NJOY OVER AND ABpove His GENERAL BOUNTY 


THAT AT] No TIME IN THE Past Was THE MysTERY OF CHRIST’S REDEMPTION AWANTING, But Was at ALL TIMES DECLARED, 











THOUGH IN Various FoRMS 








Have BEEN MANIFESTED 
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CHAPTER 1 
THAT THE QUE! 
WIsDOoM_ 


ED WITH THOSE PHILOSOPHERS WHO SOUGHT A More EXCELLENT 





ION OF NATURAL THEOLOGY IS TO BE Dis 





CHAPTER 2. 
CONCERNING THE Two SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHERS, THAT IS, THE ITALIC AND IONIC, AND THEIR FOUNDERS 





CHAPTER 3. 
OF THE SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY 











CONCERNING PLATO, 1 S OF SOCRATES, AND His THREEFOLD DIvISION OF PHILOSOPHY 





CHAPTER 9 
TuHat It 1s ESPECIALLY WITH THE PLATONISTS THAT WE Must Carry ON Our DISPUTATIONS ON MATTERS OF THEOLOGY, THEIR 








OprInions BEING PREFERABLE TO THOSE OF ALL OTHER PHILOSOPHERS 





CHAPTER 6 
CONCERNING THE MEANING OF THE PLATONISTS IN THAT PART OF PHILOSOPHY CALLED PHYSICAL 





CHAPTER 7 
How Mucu THE PLATONISTS ARE TO BE HELD as EXCELLING OTHER PHILOSOPHERS IN LOGIC, LE. RATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 





CHAPTER 8 





T THE PLaTonists Hop THE First RANK IN Mora. PHILosopHy ALSO 


CHAPTER 9 
CONCERNING THAT PHiLosopHy WHIcH Has CoME NEAREST TO THE CHRISTIAN FaITH 











CHRISTIAN RELIGION IS ABOVE ALL THE SCIENCE OF 





Cuapter 11 7 
How Prato Has BEEN ABLE TO APPROACH SO NEARLY TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 




















NHAT i. oF RELIGION THAT Is WHICH TEACHES THAT MEN OuGHT TO EmMpLoy THE ADvocacy OF DEMONS IN ORDER TO BE 
RECOMMENDED TO THE FAVOR OF THE Goop Gops 














CHAPTER 19 
OF THE ImpIETY OF THE Macic Art, WHICH IS DEPENDENT ON THE ASSISTANCE OF MALIGN SPIRITS 





Cuaprer 20 
WHETHER WE ARE TO BELIEVE THAT THE Goop Gops ARE More WILLING TO Have INTERCOURSE WITH DEMONS THAN wiITH MEN 








ENGERS AND INTERPRETERS, AND WHETHER THEY ARE DECEIVED BY THEN 








t We Must, NoTWITHSTANDING THE OPINION OF APULEIUS, REJECT THE WoRSHIP OF DEMONS 





CHAPTER 23 




















CuHapTER 25 
CONCERNING THOSE THINGS WHICH May BE Common To THE Hoty ANGELS AND TO MEN 




















CHAPTER 3 
Wuat APuLEIus ATTRIBUTES TO THE DEMONS, TO WHOM, THouGH HE Dogs Not Deny THEM Reason, HE Does Not AscrIBE 





CHAPTER 4 
THE OPINION OF THE PERIPATETICS AND Storcs ABouT MENTAL EMOTIONS 











WuIcH THE Demons AND Not THE Gops, ARE SUBJECT 





CHAPTER 8 
How Aputeius DEFINES THE Gops WHo DwE Lt IN HEavEN, THE DEMONS WHo Occupy THE AiR, AND MEN Wuo INHABIT EARTH 





















iE DEMONS CAN SECURE FOR MEN THE FRIENDSHIP OF THE STIAL GODS 





THat, ACCORDING To PLoTiINUS, MEN, WHOSE Bopy 1s MorTAL, ARE LESS WRETCHED THAN DEMONS, WHosE Bopy Is ETERNAL 





Cuapter 11 
OF THE OPINION OF THE PLATONISTS, THAT THE SOULS OF MEN BECOME DEMONS WHEN DISEMBODIED 
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PTER 14 
ER MEN, THOUGH Morta, Can ENJoy TRUE BLESSEDNESS 














CHAPTER 15 
OF THE MAN Curist JESUS, THE MEDIATOR BETWEEN GOD AND 





MEN 















CHAI Tepe 7 
W INTACT WITH EARTHLY 





CuaptTER 17 


JPREME Goop, Man NEeEps SucH MEDIATION AS IS 









CHAPTER 18 
THAT THE DECEITFUL DEMONS, WHILE PROMISING TO ConpucT MEN To Gop By THEIR INTERCESSION, MEAN TO TURN THEM FROM 





THE PaTH OF TRUTH 
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R ON ANGELS OR ] 











CHAPTER 3. 
THAT THE PLaTonists, THouGH KNowInG SOMETHING OF THE CREATOR OF THE UNIverRSE, Have MISUNDERSTOOD THE TRUE 








iP OF Gop, BY GiviNG DivINE Honor To ANGELS, Goop or Bap 








CHAPTER 4 
Tuat SACRIFICE 1s DUE TO THE TRUE Gop ONLY 





CHAPTER 5. 


JUIRE, BuT WISHED TO BE OBSERVED FOR THE EXHIBITION OF THOSE THINGS WE 





: TRUE AND PER’ 


CHAPTER 7 
OF THE LovE OF THE Hoty ANGELS, WHICH Prompts THEM TO DESIRE THAT WE WorSHIP THE ONE TRUE Gop, AND Not 
THEMSELVES 


CHAPTER 8 
Or THE MiracLes WHIcH Gop Has CoNDESCENDED TO ADHIBIT THROUGH THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS, TO His PROMISES FOR THE 
THE FalrH OF THE GODLY 











CONFIRMATION OF 











R12 
OF THE MIRACLES WROUGHT BY THE TRUE Gop ‘THROUGH THE MINISTRY OF THE Hoty ANGELS 








CuaptTER 13 
[NVISIBLE Gop, WHo Has OFTEN Map Himse tr VisiBLe, Not as He REAtty Is, But AS THE BEHOLDERS COULD BEAR 











"HAPTER 14 
THaT THE ONE Gop 1s TO BE WorsHIpPpED Not ONLY FOR THE SAKE OF ETERNAL BLEssincs, But ALSO IN CONNECTION WITH 
TEMPORAL PROSPERITY, BECAUSE ALL THINGS ARE REGULATED BY His PROVIDENCE 











CuapTer 15 
OF THE Ministry OF THE Hoty ANGELS, By WHICH THEY FULFILL THE PROVIDENCE OF GoD 





CHapTER 16 
WHETHER THOSE ANGELS WHO DEMAND THAT WE Pay THEM Diving Honor, OR THOSE 








Ho TeacH Us To RENDER Hoty 





Service, Not To THEMSELVES, BuT TO GoD, ARE TO BE TRUSTED ABOUT THE Way TO LIFE ETERNAL 





CHAPTER 17 








—E WuHo DENY THAT THE BOOKS OF THE CHURCH ARE TO BE BELIEVED ABOUT THE MIRACLES WHEREBY THE PEOPLE OF 
Gop WERE EDUCATED 








CHAPTER 19 
ON THE REASONABLENESS OF OFFERING, AS THE TRUE RELIGION TEACHES, A VISIBLE SACRIFICE TO THE ONE TRUE AND INVISIBLE 
Gop 





























CHAPTER 26 
Or PorpHyry’s WEAKNESS IN WAVERING BETWEEN THE CONFESSION OF THE TRUE GOD AND THE WorRSHIP OF DEMONS 














OF THE e INCARNATION oF Our Lorp Jesus Crist, WHICH THE PLATONISTS IN THEIR IMPIETY BLUSH TO ACKNOWLEDGE 





CHAPTER 30 
PorpHyry’S EMENDATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS OF PLATONISM 





CHAPTER 31 
AGAINST THE ARGUMENTS ON WHICH THE PLATONISTS GROUND THEIR ASSERTION THAT THE HUMAN SOUL. 





Is Co-ETERNAL wiITH Gop 








CHAPTER 32 
OF THE UNIVERSAL Way OF THE SOUL'S DELIVERANCE, WHICH PorpHyry Dip Not Finp Because HE Dip Nort RIGHTLy SEEK It, 
AND WHICH THE GRACE OF CurisT HAs ALONE 1] 








Book XI 


CuapTer 1 
Or Tuts Part OF THE WoRK, WHEREIN WE BEGIN TO EXPLAIN THE ORIGIN AND END OF THE Two CITIES 














Tuat We Oucut Nor to SEEK TO COMPREHEND THE INFINITE AGES OF TIME BEFORE THE Wortp, Nor THE INFINITE REALMS OF 





SPACE 





CHAPTER 6 
THAT THE WorLD AND Time Hap BoTtH ONE BEGINNING, AND T! 











E ONE Dip Nort ANTICIPATE THE OTHER 





CHAPTER 7 


OF THE NATURE OF THE First Days, WHICH ARE 








ARE TO UNDERSTAND OF Gop’s RESTING ON THE SEVENTH Day, AFTER THE Six Days’ WorK 


CHAPTER 9 
WHAT THE SCRIPTURES TEACH Us TO BELIEVE CONCERNING THE CREATION OF THE ANGELS 





CHAPTER 10 


OF THE SIMPLE AND UNCHANGEABLE TRINITY, FATHER, SON, AND Hoty GHost, ONE Gop, IN WHOM SUBSTANCE AND QUALITY ARE 

















First PARENTS IN PARADISE 





CHAPTER 13, 
WHETHER ALL THE ANGELS WERE SO CREATED IN ONE COMMON STATE OF FELICITY, THAT THOSE WHO FELL WERE Not AWARE 

THAT THEY WouLD FALL, AND THAT THOSE WHO Stoop RECEIVED ASSURANCE OF THEIR OWN PERSEVERANCE AFTER THE RUIN OF 
THE FALLEN 


















CHAPTER 14 
An EXPLANATION OF WuaT Is SAID OF THE DEvIL, THAT HE Dip Not ABIDE IN THE TRUTH, BECAUSE THE TRUTH Was Not 1n Him 














VICKEDNESS Is Not Nature, But Contrary To NaTurRE, AND Has Irs Oricin, NoT IN THE CREATOR 





But In 





Universe, Wuicu Becomes, By Gop’s ORDINANCE, More BRILLIANT BY THE OPPOSITION OF CONTRARIES 











er AS or AS IN THE ary fan 


CHAPTER 22 
Or TuHosE Wuo Do Not Approve OF CERTAIN THI WHICH ARE A PART OF THIS GOOD CREATION OF A GOOD CREATOR, AND 

















JPREME TRINITY, WHICH WE FIND IN SoME Sort IN HuMAN Nature EVEN IN ITs PRESEN 












ND THE Love oF BoTH 






Ol _F WITH W: 
May More Neary RESEMBLE THE IMA EOF THE DIVINE TRIN: 








CHAPTER 29 
OF THE KNOWLEDGE BY WHICH THE Hoty ANGELS KNow Gop IN His ENCE, AND BY WHICH THEY SEE THE Causes oF His 
Works IN THE ART OF THE WORKER, BEFORE THEY SEE THEM IN THE WORKS OF THE ARTIST 














CuapTErR 30 ; 
OF THE PERFECTION OF THE NUMBER SIX, WHICH IS THE FIRST OF THE NUMBERS WHICH IS COMPOSED OF ITs ALIQUOT PAR’ 








CHAPTER 31 








ay AND ] re 





CuarTen 34 











THAT THE Nain OF THE ANGELS, BoTtH Goop AND Bap, Is ONE AND THE SAME 





THAT THERE IS No Entity CoNTRARY TO THE DiviINE, BECAUSE NONENTITY SEEMS TO BE THAT WHICH 1S WHOLLY OpposITE TO Him 
Wuo SUPREMELY AND ALWAYS IS 





CHAPTER 3 
THAT THE ENEMIES OF Gop ARE So, Nort sy Nature, But py WILL, WuicH, As IT INjURES THEM, INjURES A Goop Nature; For IF 
Vicr Dogs Nor Inyjure, It 1s Not VICE 

















CHAPTER 4 


ESS CREATURES, WHICH IN THEIR Own KIND AND ORDER Do Nor Mar THE BEAUTY OF 





THE UNIVERSE 


CHAPTER 5 
THat In ALL Natures, oF Every KIND AND Rank, Gop IS GLORIFIED 





CHAPTER 6 
WHAT THE CAUSE OF THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE Goop ANGELS Is, AND WHAT THE CAUSE OF THE MISERY OF THE WICKED 








CHAPTER 8 
OF THE MispiR 














CHAPTER 9 
N 00D WILL By THE Hoty 





CHaPTER 10 








OF THE FALSENESS OF THE History WHICH ALLOTS Many THOUSAND YEARS TO THE WoRLD’s Past 


CHAPTER i 























To UNDERSTAND Gop’s PRoMISE OF LIFE ETERNAL, WHICH Was UTTERED BEFORE THE “ETERNAL TIMES.” 





ICE IS MapE By SOUND FairH REGARDING Gop’s UNCHANGEABLE COUNSEL AND WILL, AGAINST THE REASONINGS OF 
THOSE WHO Hoan: THAT THE Works OF GoD ARE ETERNALLY REPEATED IN REVOLVING CYCLES THAT RESTORE ALL THINGS AS THEY 
WERE 











CHAPTER 18 





CHAPTER 19 
OF Wort 





WitHout ENp, or AGES OF AGES 








CHAPTER 20 
OF THE ImprETy OF THOSE WHO ASSERT THAT THE SOULS WHICH ENjJoy TRUE AND PERFECT BLESSEDNESS, Must YET AGAIN AND 
AGAIN IN THESE PEriopic REVOLUTIONS RETURN TO LABOR AND MISERY 





























OF THE NATURE OF THE Human Sout CREATED IN THE IMAGE OF GoD 
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CHAPTER 25 
Tt Gop ALONE IS THE CREATOR OF Every KIND OF CREATURE, WHA‘ 








CHAPTER 26 










CHAPTER 27 
THAT THE WHOLE PLEN 








IR =e TH, WHICH BY THE SIN OF Our First Parents Has Passep Upon ALL MEN, Is THE PUNISHMENT OF SIN, EVEN TO 


HE GOOD 











Craven 4 





CHAPTER 9. 
As THE WICKED MAKE AN ILL USE OF THE Law, WHICH Is Goop, So THE Goop Make a Goop Use oF DEATH, WHICH Is AN ILL 








CHAPTER 6 


OF THE Evit oF DEATH IN GENERAL, CONSIDERED AS THE SEPARATION OF SOUL AND Bopy 





CHAPTER 7 


OF THE DEATH WHICH THE UNBAPTIZED SUFFER FOR THE CONFESSION OF CHRIST 








C HAPTER 8 
THAT THE SAINTS, BY SUFFERING THE First DEATH FOR THE TRUTH’S SAKE, ARE FREED FROM THE SECOND 








Bae OR IN THAT OF THE riiae 





IAPTER 10 
OF THE Lire of Mortars, WHICH 1s RATHER TO 











CHAPTER 11 ; 
WHETHER ONE CAN BotH Be Livinc AND DEAD AT THE SAME TIME 
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[ OF THE TRANSGRESSION OF Our First Par 





CHAPTER 14 
In Wuat Stare Man Was Mabe sy Gop, AND INTO WHat EstaTE HE FELL BY THE CHOICE OF His OWN WILL 





CHAPTER 15 
Tuat ApaM IN His Sin Forsoox Gop Ere Gop Forsoox Him, AND THAT His FaLLinc Away From Gop Was THE First DEATH OF 








THE Suenraen Derry aS PROMISING TO THE INFERIOR Gave: THAT THEY SHALL Never Be DisMIssED FROM THEIR BODIES 





Cuapter 17 
Acainst THOSE WHo AFFIRM THAT EarTHLy Bopirs CANNoT BE Mapg INCORRUPTIBLE AND | 














CHAPTER 19 
—— THE OPINION OF TH 























THaT THE DISOBEDIENCE OF THE First MAN WouLp Have PLUNGED ALL MEN INTO THE ENDLESS MISERY OF THE SECOND DEATH, 
Hap Not THE Grace oF Gop RescurD Many 








CHAPTER 2. 
Or Carnat Lire, WHICH Is TO BE UNDERSTOOD Nort ONLy oF Livinc IN Boptty INDULGENCE, But ALSo OF LIVING IN THE VICES 











But Sin’s PUNISHMENT 
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CHAPTER 5 
THAT THE ae 











CHAPTER 6 
QF THE CHARACTER OF THE . 





HICH MAKES THE AFFECTIONS OF THE SOUL RIGHT OR WRONG 


CHAPTER 7 
THAT THE Worps Love AND REGARD (AMOR AND DILECTIO) ARE IN SCRIPTURE USED INDIFFERENTLY OF Goop AND EviL AFFECTION 











CHAPTER 9 
OF THE PERTURBATIONS OF THE SOUL WHICH APPEAR AS RIGHT AFFECTIO 








CHAPTER 10 
W. ER IT 1s TO BE BELIEVED THAT Our First PARENTS IN PARADISE, BEFORE THEY SINNED, WERE FREE FROM ALL 
PERTURBATION 














CHAPTER 11 
OF THE FaLL OF THE First Man, IN WHoMm NaturRE Was CrEATED Goon, AND CAN BE RESTORED ONLY By ITs AUTHOR 





Cuapter 12 
OF THE NATURE OF Man’s First SIN 





Cuapter 13 


THat In Apam’s SIN AN Evi, WILL PRECEDED THE Evi, ACT 
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Caan PTER 16 











THAT ic 1s Now Necessary, As Ir Was Not BEForE Man SINNED, TO BRIDLE ANGER AND LUST BY THE RESTRAINING INFLUENCE 
oF WISDOM 





CHAPTER 20 





Or THE FooLisH BEASTLINESS OF THE CyNICS 










‘DD Upon Man BeEFore HE SINNED BuT 





Cuaprer 22 
OF THE CONJUGAL UNION AS 











TO THE ee. AS THE OTHER Maas ARE 








CHAPTER 25 
Or Truz BLESSEDNESS, WuIcH Tuts PRESENT LIFE CaNNoT ENj 
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CHAPTER 27 





Or THE ANGELS AND MEN WHO SINNED, AND THAT THEIR WICKEDNESS Dip Not DisturB THE ORDER OF Gop’s PROVIDENCE 











o Last DivipE 


CHAPTER 2. 
OF THE CHILDREN OF THE FLESH AND THE CHILDREN OF THE PROMISE 


CHAPTER 3. 
THAT SARAH’S BARRENNESS WAS MADE PRODUCTIVE BY GoD’s GRACE 








AND PEACE OF THE EARTE 





CHAPTER £ 
OF THE FRATRICIDAL AcT OF THE FOUNDER OF THE EARTHLY City, AND THE CORRESPONDING CRIME OF THE FOUNDER OF ROME 








TY oF Gop SUFFER DuRING THIS EARTHLY PILGRIMAGE IN PUNISHMENT 


OF SIN, AND OF 





CHAPTER 7 : 
OF THE CAUSE OF CAIN’S CRIME AND His OsstTinacy, WHICH Not EvEN THE WorD OF Gop CouLD SUBDUE 











FOR BUILDING A City So EARLY IN THE History OF THE HUMAN RACE 





CHAPTER 9 
OF THE Lonc LiFE AND GREATER STATURE OF THE ANTEDILUVIANS 









Is, GIVEN BY THE HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS AND BY OUR OWN 


CuapTer 11 
Or METHUSELAH’s AGE, WHICH SEEMS TO ExTEND FOURTEEN YEARS BEYOND THE DELUGE 





Cuapter 12 


OF THE OPINION OF THOSE WHO Do Not BELIEVE THAT IN THESE Primitive Times MEN Livep So Lone as 1s STATED 








CuapTER 13 
WHETHER, IN COMPUTING | 





EARS, WE OUGHT TO FOLLOW THE HEBREW OR THE SEPTUAGINT 
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RS IN THOSE ANCIENT TIMES WERE OF THE SAME LENGTH AS OUR 










MEN OF THE PRIMITIVE AGE ABSTAINED FROM SEXUAL INTERCOURSE UNTIL THAT DATE AT 


Wuicu ae Is ae THAT THEY BEGAT CHILDREN 


CHAPTER 16 
Or MarriaGE BETWEEN BLOOD-RELATIONS, IN REGARD TO WHICH THE PRESENT Law Coup Nor Binp THE MEN oF THE EARLIEST 
AGES 

















CHAPTER 17 
OF THE Two FaTHERS AND LEADERS WHO SPRANG FROM ONE PROGENITOR 












H, AND ENos To Curist AND His Bopy THE CHURCH 


CuHaptTER 19 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ENOCH’S TRANSLATION 























ARE To UNDE 
Be 120 Years.” 





ND Turis WHICH THE Lorp SAID TO THOSE WHO WERE TO PERISH IN THE FLoop: “THEIR Days SHALL 








CHAPTER 25 





CHAPTER 27 
se THE ARK / 








CHAPTER 2 
AT Was PROPHETICALLY P! 








IGURED IN THE Sons oF Noa 


PTER 3 
OF THE GENERATIONS OF THE THREE SONS OF NOAH 











CHAPTER 4 
OF THE Di 


CHAPTER 5 


OF Gop’s ComMING Down TO CONFOUND THE LANGUAGES OF THE BUILDERS OF THE CITY 





JERSITY OF LANGUAGES, AND OF THE FOUNDING 








CHAPTER 6 
Wuat WE ARE TO UNDERSTAND BY Gop’s SPEAKING TO THE ANGELS 

















DELUGE, IN THE ARK 





tae 8 








INEALOGY OF SHEM, IN WHOSE LINE THE City oF Gop Is PRESERVED TILL THE TIME OF ABRAHAM 








CHAPTER 11 
THAT THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE IN USE AMONG MEN Was THAT WHICH Was AFTERWARDS CALLED HEBREW, FROM HEBER, IN 
Wuose Famity Ir Was PRESERVED WHEN THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES OCCURRED 
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CHAPTER 21 
OF THE THIRD PROMISE OF Gop, By WHICH HE ASSURED THE LAND OF CANAAN TO ABRAHAM AND His SEED IN PERPETUITY 





CHAPTER 22 | 

















CHAPTER 24 
OF THE MEANING OF THE SacriFICE ABRAHAM Was COMMANDED TO OFFER WHEN HE SuppLicaTED TO BE TauGHT ABouT THOSE 
Txincs He Hap BELIEVED 





CHAPTER 25 
OF Sarau’s HANpMaIp, Hacar, WHOM SHE HERSELF WISHED TO BE ABRAHAM’S CONCUBINE 




















Was To Lose His Sout Ir HE Was Not CircuMCISED ON THE EIGHTH Day, BEcausE He Hap BROKEN 





Gop’s COVENANT 


CHAPTER 28 








ED THE GIFT OF FECUNDITY WHEN THEY WERE INCAPABLE OF 
LD AGE OF BoTH 


IN ABRAHAM AND SaRAH, WHO REC 
REGENERATION OWING TO THE BARRENNESS OF ONE, AND THE O 








OF THE THREE MEN OR ANGELS, IN WHOM THE Lorp Is RELATED TO 








OF Lie Ss — FROM SODOM, AND ITs CONSUMPTION BY FIRE FROM Heaven; AND OF ABIMELECH, WHOSE LusT COULD 








Not Harm Saray’s CHASTITY 








CHAPTER 32 
OF Bas S OBEDIENCE AND FairH, WHICH WERE PROVED BY THE OFFERING Up, of His SON IN SACRIFICE, AND OF SARAH’S 

















CHAPTER 34 














OF THE Tones MysTICALLy PREFIGURED IN ESAU AND JACOB 
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H He Saw IN a Dream By THE Way, AND OF His 











i, AND OF THE VISION W: 


CHAPTER 39, 
THE Reason Way Jacos Was Aso CALLED ISRAEL 





CHapPTER 40 
How Ir is Sarp THAT JacoB WENT INTO EGYPT WITH SEVENTY-FIVE SOULS, WHEN Most oF THOSE WHO ARE MENTIONED WERE 
Born at A LaTER PERIOD 

















CHAPTER 1 
OF THE PROPHETIC AGE 





CHAPTER 2 
At WuHatT Time THE PROMISE OF Gop Was FULFILLED CONCERNING THE LAND OF CANAAN, WHICH EVEN CARNAL ISRAEL GOT IN 
PossESSION 











SaMOnE a Pensunarias HE CHURCH 








CHAPTER 9. 
Or THosE THINGS WuHIcH A MAN oF Gop SPAKE BY 
BEEN APPOINTED ACCORDING TO AARON Was TO BE oo on 








CHAPTER 6 
OF THE JEWISH PRI 
THAT OTHER TH 















CHAPTER 7 
OF THE DISRUPTION OF THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL, BY WHICH THE PERPETUAL DIVISION OF THE SPIRITUAL FROM THE CARNAL ISRAEL 





Was PREFIGURED 


CuapTer 8 
Or THE Promises MapeE To Davip IN His Son, WHICH ARE IN No WisE FULFILLED IN SOLOMON, But Most FULLY IN CHRIST 








oF SAMUEL 











CHAPTER 12 
a6 Waose ERSON THE ENTREATY FOR THE PROMISES IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD TO BELONG, WHEN HE Says IN THE PSALM, “WHERE 













IONS, Lorp?” Etc 
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The City of God 


TRANSLATED BY 
REV. MARCUS DODS, D.D. 


Book I 


Argument—Augustin censures the pagans, who attributed the calamities of the world, and especially the 
recent sack of Rome by the Goths, to the Christian religion, and its prohibition of the worship of the gods. 
He speaks of the blessings and ills of life, which then, as always, happened to good and bad men alike. 
Finally, he rebukes the shamelessness of those who cast up to the Christians that their women had been 
violated by the soldiers. 


PREFACE, EXPLAINING HIS DESIGN IN UNDERTAKING THIS WORK 


The glorious city of God is my theme in this work, which you, my dearest son Marcellinus, suggested, and 
which is due to you by my promise. I have undertaken its defence against those who prefer their own gods 
to the Founder of this city,—a city surpassingly glorious, whether we view it as it still lives by faith in this 
fleeting course of time, and sojourns as a stranger in the midst of the ungodly, or as it shall dwell in the 
fixed stability of its eternal seat, which it now with patience waits for, expecting until “righteousness shall 
return unto judgment,” and it obtain, by virtue of its excellence, final victory and perfect peace. A great 
work this, and an arduous; but God is my helper. For Iam aware what ability is requisite to persuade the 
proud how great is the virtue of humility, which raises us, not by a quite human arrogance, but by a divine 
grace, above all earthly dignities that totter on this shifting scene. For the King and Founder of this city of 
which we speak, has in Scripture uttered to His people a dictum of the divine law in these words: “God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the humble.” But this, which is God’s prerogative, the inflated 
ambition of a proud spirit also affects, and dearly loves that this be numbered among its attributes, to 


“Show pity to the humbled soul, 
And crush the sons of pride.” 


And therefore, as the plan of this work we have undertaken requires, and as occasion offers, we must 
speak also of the earthly city, which, though it be mistress of the nations, is itself ruled by its lust of rule. 


CHAPTER 1 


OF THE ADVERSARIES OF THE NAME OF CHRIST, WHOM THE BARBARIANS FOR CHRIST’S SAKE SPARED WHEN 
THEY STORMED THE CITY 


For to this earthly city belong the enemies against whom I have to defend the city of God. Many of them, 
indeed, being reclaimed from their ungodly error, have become sufficiently creditable citizens of this city; 
but many are so inflamed with hatred against it, and are so ungrateful to its Redeemer for His signal 
benefits, as to forget that they would now be unable to utter a single word to its prejudice, had they not 
found in its sacred places, as they fled from the enemy’s steel, that life in which they now boast 
themselves. Are not those very Romans, who were spared by the barbarians through their respect for 
Christ, become enemies to the name of Christ? The reliquaries of the martyrs and the churches of the 
apostles bear witness to this; for in the sack of the city they were open sanctuary for all who fled to them, 
whether Christian or Pagan. To their very threshold the blood-thirsty enemy raged; there his murderous 
fury owned a limit. Thither did such of the enemy as had any pity convey those to whom they had given 
quarter, lest any less mercifully disposed might fall upon them. And, indeed, when even those murderers 
who everywhere else showed themselves pitiless came to those spots where that was forbidden which the 
license of war permitted in every other place, their furious rage for slaughter was bridled, and their 
eagerness to take prisoners was quenched. Thus escaped multitudes who now reproach the Christian 
religion, and impute to Christ the ills that have befallen their city; but the preservation of their own life—a 
boon which they owe to the respect entertained for Christ by the barbarians—they attribute not to our 
Christ, but to their own good luck. They ought rather, had they any right perceptions, to attribute the 
severities and hardships inflicted by their enemies, to that divine providence which is wont to reform the 
depraved manners of men by chastisement, and which exercises with similar afflictions the righteous and 
praiseworthy,—either translating them, when they have passed through the trial, to a better world, or 
detaining them still on earth for ulterior purposes. And they ought to attribute it to the spirit of these 
Christian times, that, contrary to the custom of war, these bloodthirsty barbarians spared them, and 
spared them for Christ’s sake, whether this mercy was actually shown in promiscuous places, or in those 
places specially dedicated to Christ’s name, and of which the very largest were selected as sanctuaries, 
that full scope might thus be given to the expansive compassion which desired that a large multitude 
might find shelter there. Therefore ought they to give God thanks, and with sincere confession flee for 
refuge to His name, that so they may escape the punishment of eternal fire—they who with lying lips took 
upon them this name, that they might escape the punishment of present destruction. For of those whom 


you see insolently and shamelessly insulting the servants of Christ, there are numbers who would not 
have escaped that destruction and slaughter had they not pretended that they themselves were Christ’s 
servants. Yet now, in ungrateful pride and most impious madness, and at the risk of being punished in 
everlasting darkness, they perversely oppose that name under which they fraudulently protected 
themselves for the sake of enjoying the light of this brief life. 


CHAPTER 2 


THAT IT IS QUITE CONTRARY TO THE USAGE OF WAR, THAT THE VICTORS SHOULD SPARE THE VANQUISHED FOR 
THE SAKE OF THEIR GODS 


There are histories of numberless wars, both before the building of Rome and since its rise and the 
extension of its dominion; let these be read, and let one instance be cited in which, when a city had been 
taken by foreigners, the victors spared those who were found to have fled for sanctuary to the temples of 
their gods; or one instance in which a barbarian general gave orders that none should be put to the sword 
who had been found in this or that temple. Did not AEneas see 


“Dying Priam at the shrine, 

Staining the hearth he made divine?” 

Did not Diomede and Ulysses 

“Drag with red hands, the sentry slain, 

Her fateful image from your fane, 

Her chaste locks touch, and stain with gore 
The virgin coronal she wore?” 

Neither is that true which follows, that 
“Thenceforth the tide of fortune changed, 
And Greece grew weak.” 


For after this they conquered and destroyed Troy with fire and sword; after this they beheaded Priam as 
he fled to the altars. Neither did Troy perish because it lost Minerva. For what had Minerva herself first 
lost, that she should perish? Her guards perhaps? No doubt; just her guards. For as soon as they were 
slain, she could be stolen. It was not, in fact, the men who were preserved by the image, but the image by 
the men. How, then, was she invoked to defend the city and the citizens, she who could not defend her 
own defenders? 


CHAPTER 3 


THAT THE ROMANS DID NOT SHOW THEIR USUAL SAGACITY WHEN THEY TRUSTED THAT THEY WOULD BE 
BENEFITED BY THE GODS WHO HAD BEEN UNABLE TO DEFEND TROY 


And these be the gods to whose protecting care the Romans were delighted to entrust their city! O too, 
too piteous mistake! And they are enraged at us when we speak thus about their gods, though, so far from 
being enraged at their own writers, they part with money to learn what they say; and, indeed, the very 
teachers of these authors are reckoned worthy of a salary from the public purse, and of other honors. 
There is Virgil, who is read by boys, in order that this great poet, this most famous and approved of all 
poets, may impregnate their virgin minds, and may not readily be forgotten by them, according to that 
saying of Horace, 


“The fresh cask long keeps its first tang.” 


Well, in this Virgil, I say, Juno is introduced as hostile to the Trojans, and stirring up AEolus, the king of 
the winds, against them in the words, 


“A race I hate now ploughs the sea, 

Transporting Troy to Italy, 

And home-gods conquered”... 

And ought prudent men to have entrusted the defence of Rome to these conquered gods? But it will be 


said, this was only the saying of Juno, who, like an angry woman, did not know what she was saying. 
What, then, says AEneas himself,—AEneas who is so often designated “pious?” Does he not say, 


“Lo! Panthus, ‘scaped from death by flight, 
Priest of Apollo on the height, 

His conquered gods with trembling hands 
He bears, and shelter swift demands?” 


Is it not clear that the gods (whom he does not scruple to call “conquered”) were rather entrusted to 
AEneas than he to them, when it is said to him, 


“The gods of her domestic shrines 
Your country to your care consigns?” 


If, then, Virgil says that the gods were such as these, and were conquered, and that when conquered they 
could not escape except under the protection of a man, what a madness is it to suppose that Rome had 
been wisely entrusted to these guardians, and could not have been taken unless it had lost them! Indeed, 
to worship conquered gods as protectors and champions, what is this but to worship, not good divinities, 
but evil omens? Would it not be wiser to believe, not that Rome would never have fallen into so great a 
calamity had not they first perished, but rather that they would have perished long since had not Rome 
preserved them as long as she could? For who does not see, when he thinks of it, what a foolish 
assumption it is that they could not be vanquished under vanquished defenders, and that they only 
perished because they had lost their guardian gods, when, indeed, the only cause of their perishing was 
that they chose for their protectors gods condemned to perish? The poets, therefore, when they composed 
and sang these things about the conquered gods, had no intention to invent falsehoods, but uttered, as 
honest men, what the truth extorted from them. This, however, will be carefully and copiously discussed in 
another and more fitting place. Meanwhile I will briefly, and to the best of my ability, explain what I meant 
to say about these ungrateful men who blasphemously impute to Christ the calamities which they 
deservedly suffer in consequence of their own wicked ways, while that which is for Christ’s sake spared 
them in spite of their wickedness they do not even take the trouble to notice; and in their mad and 
blasphemous insolence, they use against His name those very lips wherewith they falsely claimed that 
same name that their lives might be spared. In the places consecrated to Christ, where for His sake no 
enemy would injure them, they restrained their tongues that they might be safe and protected; but no 
sooner do they emerge from these sanctuaries, than they unbridle these tongues to hurl against Him 
curses full of hate. 


CHAPTER 4 


OF THE ASYLUM OF JUNO IN TROY, WHICH SAVED NO ONE FROM THE GREEKS; AND OF THE CHURCHES OF THE 
APOSTLES, WHICH PROTECTED FROM THE BARBARIANS ALL WHO FLED TO THEM 


Troy itself, the mother of the Roman people, was not able, as I have said, to protect its own citizens in the 
sacred places of their gods from the fire and sword of the Greeks, though the Greeks worshipped the 
same gods. Not only so, but 


“Phoenix and Ulysses fell 

In the void courts by Juno’s cell 

Were set the spoils to keep; 

Snatched from the burning shrines away, 

There Ilium’s mighty treasure lay, 

Rich altars, bowls of massy gold, 

And captive raiment, rudely rolled 

In one promiscuous heap; 

While boys and matrons, wild with fear, 

In long array were standing near.” 

In other words, the place consecrated to so great a goddess was chosen, not that from it none might be 
led out a captive, but that in it all the captives might be immured. Compare now this “asylum’”—the 
asylum not of an ordinary god, not of one of the rank and file of gods, but of Jove’s own sister and wife, 


the queen of all the gods—with the churches built in memory of the apostles. Into it were collected the 
spoils rescued from the blazing temples and snatched from the gods, not that they might be restored to 


the vanquished, but divided among the victors; while into these was carried back, with the most religious 
observance and respect, everything which belonged to them, even though found elsewhere. There liberty 
was lost; here preserved. There bondage was strict; here strictly excluded. Into that temple men were 
driven to become the chattels of their enemies, now lording it over them; into these churches men were 
led by their relenting foes, that they might be at liberty. In fine, the gentle Greeks appropriated that 
temple of Juno to the purposes of their own avarice and pride; while these churches of Christ were chosen 
even by the savage barbarians as the fit scenes for humility and mercy. But perhaps, after all, the Greeks 
did in that victory of theirs spare the temples of those gods whom they worshipped in common with the 
Trojans, and did not dare to put to the sword or make captive the wretched and vanquished Trojans who 
fled thither; and perhaps Virgil, in the manner of poets, has depicted what never really happened? But 
there is no question that he depicted the usual custom of an enemy when sacking a city. 


CHAPTER 5 


CAESAR’S STATEMENT REGARDING THE UNIVERSAL CUSTOM OF AN ENEMY WHEN SACKING A CITY 


Even Caesar himself gives us positive testimony regarding this custom; for, in his deliverance in the 
senate about the conspirators, he says (as Sallust, a historian of distinguished veracity, writes ) “that 
virgins and boys are violated, children torn from the embrace of their parents, matrons subjected to 
whatever should be the pleasure of the conquerors, temples and houses plundered, slaughter and burning 
rife; in fine, all things filled with arms, corpses, blood, and wailing.” If he had not mentioned temples 
here, we might suppose that enemies were in the habit of sparing the dwellings of the gods. And the 
Roman temples were in danger of these disasters, not from foreign foes, but from Catiline and his 
associates, the most noble senators and citizens of Rome. But these, it may be said, were abandoned men, 
and the parricides of their fatherland. 


CHAPTER 6 


THAT NOT EVEN THE ROMANS, WHEN THEY TOOK CITIES, SPARED THE CONQUERED IN THEIR TEMPLES 


Why, then, need our argument take note of the many nations who have waged wars with one another, and 
have nowhere spared the conquered in the temples of their gods? Let us look at the practice of the 
Romans themselves; let us, I say, recall and review the Romans, whose chief praise it has been “to spare 
the vanquished and subdue the proud,” and that they preferred “rather to forgive than to revenge an 
injury;” and among so many and great cities which they have stormed, taken, and overthrown for the 
extension of their dominion, let us be told what temples they were accustomed to exempt, so that whoever 
took refuge in them was free. Or have they really done this, and has the fact been suppressed by the 
historians of these events? Is it to be believed, that men who sought out with the greatest eagerness 
points they could praise, would omit those which, in their own estimation, are the most signal proofs of 
piety? Marcus Marcellus, a distinguished Roman, who took Syracuse, a most splendidly adorned city, is 
reported to have bewailed its coming ruin, and to have shed his own tears over it before he spilt its blood. 
He took steps also to preserve the chastity even of his enemy. For before he gave orders for the storming 
of the city, he issued an edict forbidding the violation of any free person. Yet the city was sacked 
according to the custom of war; nor do we anywhere read, that even by so chaste and gentle a 
commander orders were given that no one should be injured who had fled to this or that temple. And this 
certainly would by no means have been omitted, when neither his weeping nor his edict preservative of 
chastity could be passed in silence. Fabius, the conqueror of the city of Tarentum, is praised for abstaining 
from making booty of the images. For when his secretary proposed the question to him, what he wished 
done with the statues of the gods, which had been taken in large numbers, he veiled his moderation under 
a joke. For he asked of what sort they were; and when they reported to him that there were not only many 
large images, but some of them armed, “Oh,” says he, “let us leave with the Tarentines their angry gods.” 
Seeing, then, that the writers of Roman history could not pass in silence, neither the weeping of the one 
general nor the laughing of the other, neither the chaste pity of the one nor the facetious moderation of 
the other, on what occasion would it be omitted, if, for the honor of any of their enemy’s gods, they had 
shown this particular form of leniency, that in any temple slaughter or captivity was prohibited? 


CHAPTER 7 


THAT THE CRUELTIES WHICH OCCURRED IN THE SACK OF ROME WERE IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE CUSTOM OF 
WAR, WHEREAS THE ACTS OF CLEMENCY RESULTED FROM THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST’S NAME 


All the spoiling, then, which Rome was exposed to in the recent calamity—all the slaughter, plundering, 
burning, and misery—was the result of the custom of war. But what was novel, was that savage barbarians 
showed themselves in so gentle a guise, that the largest churches were chosen and set apart for the 
purpose of being filled with the people to whom quarter was given, and that in them none were slain, from 
them none forcibly dragged; that into them many were led by their relenting enemies to be set at liberty, 
and that from them none were led into slavery by merciless foes. Whoever does not see that this is to be 
attributed to the name of Christ, and to the Christian temper, is blind; whoever sees this, and gives no 
praise, is ungrateful; whoever hinders any one from praising it, is mad. Far be it from any prudent man to 


impute this clemency to the barbarians. Their fierce and bloody minds were awed, and bridled, and 
marvellously tempered by Him who so long before said by His prophet, “I will visit their transgression 
with the rod, and their iniquities with stripes; nevertheless my loving-kindness will I not utterly take from 
them.” 


CHAPTER 8 


OF THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES WHICH OFTEN INDISCRIMINATELY ACCRUE TO GOOD AND WICKED 
MEN 


Will some one say, Why, then, was this divine compassion extended even to the ungodly and ungrateful? 
Why, but because it was the mercy of Him who daily “maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” For though some of these men, taking thought of this, 
repent of their wickedness and reform, some, as the apostle says, “despising the riches of His goodness 
and long-suffering, after their hardness and impenitent heart, treasure up unto themselves wrath against 
the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of God, who will render to every man according 
to his deeds:” nevertheless does the patience of God still invite the wicked to repentance, even as the 
scourge of God educates the good to patience. And so, too, does the mercy of God embrace the good that 
it may cherish them, as the severity of God arrests the wicked to punish them. To the divine providence it 
has seemed good to prepare in the world to come for the righteous good things, which the unrighteous 
shall not enjoy; and for the wicked evil things, by which the good shall not be tormented. But as for the 
good things of this life, and its ills, God has willed that these should be common to both; that we might not 
too eagerly covet the things which wicked men are seen equally to enjoy, nor shrink with an unseemly fear 
from the ills which even good men often suffer. 


There is, too, a very great difference in the purpose served both by those events which we call adverse 
and those called prosperous. For the good man is neither uplifted with the good things of time, nor broken 
by its ills; but the wicked man, because he is corrupted by this world’s happiness, feels himself punished 
by its unhappiness. Yet often, even in the present distribution of temporal things, does God plainly evince 
His own interference. For if every sin were now visited with manifest punishment, nothing would seem to 
be reserved for the final judgment; on the other hand, if no sin received now a plainly divine punishment, 
it would be concluded that there is no divine providence at all. And so of the good things of this life: if God 
did not by a very visible liberality confer these on some of those persons who ask for them, we should say 
that these good things were not at His disposal; and if He gave them to all who sought them, we should 
suppose that such were the only rewards of His service; and such a service would make us not godly, but 
greedy rather, and covetous. Wherefore, though good and bad men suffer alike, we must not suppose that 
there is no difference between the men themselves, because there is no difference in what they both 
suffer. For even in the likeness of the sufferings, there remains an unlikeness in the sufferers; and though 
exposed to the same anguish, virtue and vice are not the same thing. For as the same fire causes gold to 
glow brightly, and chaff to smoke; and under the same flail the straw is beaten small, while the grain is 
cleansed; and as the lees are not mixed with the oil, though squeezed out of the vat by the same pressure, 
so the same violence of affliction proves, purges, clarifies the good, but damns, ruins, exterminates the 
wicked. And thus it is that in the same affliction the wicked detest God and blaspheme, while the good 
pray and praise. So material a difference does it make, not what ills are suffered, but what kind of man 
suffers them. For, stirred up with the same movement, mud exhales a horrible stench, and ointment emits 
a fragrant odor. 


CHAPTER 9 
OF THE REASONS FOR ADMINISTERING CORRECTION TO BAD AND GOOD TOGETHER 


What, then, have the Christians suffered in that calamitous period, which would not profit every one who 
duly and faithfully considered the following circumstances? First of all, they must humbly consider those 
very sins which have provoked God to fill the world with such terrible disasters; for although they be far 
from the excesses of wicked, immoral, and ungodly men, yet they do not judge themselves so clean 
removed from all faults as to be too good to suffer for these even temporal ills. For every man, however 
laudably he lives, yet yields in some points to the lust of the flesh. Though he do not fall into gross 
enormity of wickedness, and abandoned viciousness, and abominable profanity, yet he slips into some sins, 
either rarely or so much the more frequently as the sins seem of less account. But not to mention this, 
where can we readily find a man who holds in fit and just estimation those persons on account of whose 
revolting pride, luxury, and avarice, and cursed iniquities and impiety, God now smites the earth as His 
predictions threatened? Where is the man who lives with them in the style in which it becomes us to live 
with them? For often we wickedly blind ourselves to the occasions of teaching and admonishing them, 
sometimes even of reprimanding and chiding them, either because we shrink from the labor or are 
ashamed to offend them, or because we fear to lose good friendships, lest this should stand in the way of 
our advancement, or injure us in some worldly matter, which either our covetous disposition desires to 
obtain, or our weakness shrinks from losing. So that, although the conduct of wicked men is distasteful to 
the good, and therefore they do not fall with them into that damnation which in the next life awaits such 
persons, yet, because they spare their damnable sins through fear, therefore, even though their own sins 


be slight and venial, they are justly scourged with the wicked in this world, though in eternity they quite 
escape punishment. Justly, when God afflicts them in common with the wicked, do they find this life bitter, 
through love of whose sweetness they declined to be bitter to these sinners. 


If any one forbears to reprove and find fault with those who are doing wrong, because he seeks a more 
seasonable opportunity, or because he fears they may be made worse by his rebuke, or that other weak 
persons may be disheartened from endeavoring to lead a good and pious life, and may be driven from the 
faith; this man’s omission seems to be occasioned not by covetousness, but by a charitable consideration. 
But what is blame-worthy is, that they who themselves revolt from the conduct of the wicked, and live in 
quite another fashion, yet spare those faults in other men which they ought to reprehend and wean them 
from; and spare them because they fear to give offence, lest they should injure their interests in those 
things which good men may innocently and legitimately use,—though they use them more greedily than 
becomes persons who are strangers in this world, and profess the hope of a heavenly country. For not only 
the weaker brethren who enjoy married life, and have children (or desire to have them), and own houses 
and establishments, whom the apostle addresses in the churches, warning and instructing them how they 
should live, both the wives with their husbands, and the husbands with their wives, the children with their 
parents, and parents with their children, and servants with their masters, and masters with their servants, 
—not only do these weaker brethren gladly obtain and grudgingly lose many earthly and temporal things 
on account of which they dare not offend men whose polluted and wicked life greatly displeases them; but 
those also who live at a higher level, who are not entangled in the meshes of married life, but use meagre 
food and raiment, do often take thought of their own safety and good name, and abstain from finding fault 
with the wicked, because they fear their wiles and violence. And although they do not fear them to such 
an extent as to be drawn to the commission of like iniquities, nay, not by any threats or violence soever; 
yet those very deeds which they refuse to share in the commission of they often decline to find fault with, 
when possibly they might by finding fault prevent their commission. They abstain from interference, 
because they fear that, if it fail of good effect, their own safety or reputation may be damaged or 
destroyed; not because they see that their preservation and good name are needful, that they may be able 
to influence those who need their instruction, but rather because they weakly relish the flattery and 
respect of men, and fear the judgments of the people, and the pain or death of the body; that is to say, 
their non-intervention is the result of selfishness, and not of love. 


Accordingly this seems to me to be one principal reason why the good are chastised along with the 
wicked, when God is pleased to visit with temporal punishments the profligate manners of a community. 
They are punished together, not because they have spent an equally corrupt life, but because the good as 
well as the wicked, though not equally with them, love this present life; while they ought to hold it cheap, 
that the wicked, being admonished and reformed by their example, might lay hold of life eternal. And if 
they will not be the companions of the good in seeking life everlasting, they should be loved as enemies, 
and be dealt with patiently. For so long as they live, it remains uncertain whether they may not come toa 
better mind. These selfish persons have more cause to fear than those to whom it was said through the 
prophet, “He is taken away in his iniquity, but his blood will I require at the watchman’s hand.” For 
watchmen or overseers of the people are appointed in churches, that they may unsparingly rebuke sin. 
Nor is that man guiltless of the sin we speak of, who, though he be not a watchman, yet sees in the 
conduct of those with whom the relationships of this life bring him into contact, many things that should 
be blamed, and yet overlooks them, fearing to give offence, and lose such worldly blessings as may 
legitimately be desired, but which he too eagerly grasps. Then, lastly, there is another reason why the 
good are afflicted with temporal calamities—the reason which Job’s case exemplifies: that the human 
spirit may be proved, and that it may be manifested with what fortitude of pious trust, and with how 
unmercenary a love, it cleaves to God. 


CHAPTER 10 
THAT THE SAINTS LOSE NOTHING IN LOSING TEMPORAL GOODS 


These are the considerations which one must keep in view, that he may answer the question whether any 
evil happens to the faithful and godly which cannot be turned to profit. Or shall we say that the question is 
needless, and that the apostle is vaporing when he says, “We know that all things work together for good 
to them that love God?” 


They lost all they had. Their faith? Their godliness? The possessions of the hidden man of the heart, which 
in the sight of God are of great price? Did they lose these? For these are the wealth of Christians, to whom 
the wealthy apostle said, “Godliness with contentment is great gain. For we brought nothing into this 
world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out. And having food and raiment, let us be therewith 
content. But they that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, 
which drown men in destruction and perdition. For the love of money is the root of all evil; which, while 
some coveted after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced themselves through with many sorrows.” 


They, then, who lost their worldly all in the sack of Rome, if they owned their possessions as they had 
been taught by the apostle, who himself was poor without, but rich within,—that is to say, if they used the 
world as not using it,—could say in the words of Job, heavily tried, but not overcome: “Naked came I out 


of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return thither: the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; as it 
pleased the Lord, so has it come to pass: blessed be the name of the Lord.” Like a good servant, Job 
counted the will of his Lord his great possession, by obedience to which his soul was enriched; nor did it 
grieve him to lose, while yet living, those goods which he must shortly leave at his death. But as to those 
feebler spirits who, though they cannot be said to prefer earthly possessions to Christ, do yet cleave to 
them with a somewhat immoderate attachment, they have discovered by the pain of losing these things 
how much they were sinning in loving them. For their grief is of their own making; in the words of the 
apostle quoted above, “they have pierced themselves through with many sorrows.” For it was well that 
they who had so long despised these verbal admonitions should receive the teaching of experience. For 
when the apostle says, “They that will be rich fall into temptation,” and so on, what he blames in riches is 
not the possession of them, but the desire of them. For elsewhere he says, “Charge them that are rich in 
this world, that they be not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God, who giveth us 
richly all things to enjoy; that they do good, that they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to 
communicate; laying up in store for themselves a good foundation against the time to come, that they may 
lay hold on eternal life.” They who were making such a use of their property have been consoled for light 
losses by great gains, and have had more pleasure in those possessions which they have securely laid 
past, by freely giving them away, than grief in those which they entirely lost by an anxious and selfish 
hoarding of them. For nothing could perish on earth save what they would be ashamed to carry away from 
earth. Our Lord’s injunction runs, “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal; but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal: for where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” And they who have listened to this injunction have proved 
in the time of tribulation how well they were advised in not despising this most trustworthy teacher, and 
most faithful and mighty guardian of their treasure. For if many were glad that their treasure was stored 
in places which the enemy chanced not to light upon, how much better founded was the joy of those who, 
by the counsel of their God, had fled with their treasure to a citadel which no enemy can possibly reach! 
Thus our Paulinus, bishop of Nola, who voluntarily abandoned vast wealth and became quite poor, though 
abundantly rich in holiness, when the barbarians sacked Nola, and took him prisoner, used silently to pray, 
as he afterwards told me, “O Lord, let me not be troubled for gold and silver, for where all my treasure is 
Thou knowest.” For all his treasure was where he had been taught to hide and store it by Him who had 
also foretold that these calamities would happen in the world. Consequently those persons who obeyed 
their Lord when He warned them where and how to lay up treasure, did not lose even their earthly 
possessions in the invasion of the barbarians; while those who are now repenting that they did not obey 
Him have learnt the right use of earthly goods, if not by the wisdom which would have prevented their 
loss, at least by the experience which follows it. 


But some good and Christian men have been put to the torture, that they might be forced to deliver up 
their goods to the enemy. They could indeed neither deliver nor lose that good which made themselves 
good. If, however, they preferred torture to the surrender of the mammon of iniquity, then I say they were 
not good men. Rather they should have been reminded that, if they suffered so severely for the sake of 
money, they should endure all torment, if need be, for Christ’s sake; that they might be taught to love Him 
rather who enriches with eternal felicity all who suffer for Him, and not silver and gold, for which it was 
pitiable to suffer, whether they preserved it by telling a lie or lost it by telling the truth. For under these 
tortures no one lost Christ by confessing Him, no one preserved wealth save by denying its existence. So 
that possibly the torture which taught them that they should set their affections on a possession they 
could not lose, was more useful than those possessions which, without any useful fruit at all, disquieted 
and tormented their anxious owners. But then we are reminded that some were tortured who had no 
wealth to surrender, but who were not believed when they said so. These too, however, had perhaps some 
craving for wealth, and were not willingly poor with a holy resignation; and to such it had to be made 
plain, that not the actual possession alone, but also the desire of wealth, deserved such excruciating 
pains. And even if they were destitute of any hidden stores of gold and silver, because they were living in 
hopes of a better life,—I know not indeed if any such person was tortured on the supposition that he had 
wealth; but if so, then certainly in confessing, when put to the question, a holy poverty, he confessed 
Christ. And though it was scarcely to be expected that the barbarians should believe him, yet no confessor 
of a holy poverty could be tortured without receiving a heavenly reward. 


Again, they say that the long famine laid many a Christian low. But this, too, the faithful turned to good 
uses by a pious endurance of it. For those whom famine killed outright it rescued from the ills of this life, 
as a kindly disease would have done; and those who were only hunger-bitten were taught to live more 
sparingly, and inured to longer fasts. 


CHAPTER 11 


OF THE END OF THIS LIFE, WHETHER IT IS MATERIAL THAT IT BE LONG DELAYED 


But, it is added, many Christians were slaughtered, and were put to death in a hideous variety of cruel 
ways. Well, if this be hard to bear, it is assuredly the common lot of all who are born into this life. Of this 
at least I am certain, that no one has ever died who was not destined to die some time. Now the end of life 
puts the longest life on a par with the shortest. For of two things which have alike ceased to be, the one is 


not better, the other worse—the one greater, the other less. And of what consequence is it what kind of 
death puts an end to life, since he who has died once is not forced to go through the same ordeal a second 
time? And as in the daily casualties of life every man is, as it were, threatened with numberless deaths, so 
long as it remains uncertain which of them is his fate, I would ask whether it is not better to suffer one 
and die, than to live in fear of all? Iam not unaware of the poor-spirited fear which prompts us to choose 
rather to live long in fear of so many deaths, than to die once and so escape them all; but the weak and 
cowardly shrinking of the flesh is one thing, and the well-considered and reasonable persuasion of the 
soul quite another. That death is not to be judged an evil which is the end of a good life; for death 
becomes evil only by the retribution which follows it. They, then, who are destined to die, need not be 
careful to inquire what death they are to die, but into what place death will usher them. And since 
Christians are well aware that the death of the godly pauper whose sores the dogs licked was far better 
than of the wicked rich man who lay in purple and fine linen, what harm could these terrific deaths do to 
the dead who had lived well? 


CHAPTER 12 


OF THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD: THAT THE DENIAL OF IT TO CHRISTIANS DOES THEM NO INJURY 


Further still, we are reminded that in such a carnage as then occurred, the bodies could not even be 
buried. But godly confidence is not appalled by so ill-omened a circumstance; for the faithful bear in mind 
that assurance has been given that not a hair of their head shall perish, and that, therefore, though they 
even be devoured by beasts, their blessed resurrection will not hereby be hindered. The Truth would 
nowise have said, “Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul,” if anything 
whatever that an enemy could do to the body of the slain could be detrimental to the future life. Or will 
some one perhaps take so absurd a position as to contend that those who kill the body are not to be feared 
before death, and lest they kill the body, but after death, lest they deprive it of burial? If this be so, then 
that is false which Christ says, “Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have no more that 
they can do;” for it seems they can do great injury to the dead body. Far be it from us to suppose that the 
Truth can be thus false. They who kill the body are said “to do something,” because the deathblow is felt, 
the body still having sensation; but after that, they have no more that they can do, for in the slain body 
there is no sensation. And so there are indeed many bodies of Christians lying unburied; but no one has 
separated them from heaven, nor from that earth which is all filled with the presence of Him who knows 
whence He will raise again what He created. It is said, indeed, in the Psalm: “The dead bodies of Thy 
servants have they given to be meat unto the fowls of the heaven, the flesh of Thy saints unto the beasts of 
the earth. Their blood have they shed like water round about Jerusalem; and there was none to bury 
them.” But this was said rather to exhibit the cruelty of those who did these things, than the misery of 
those who suffered them. To the eyes of men this appears a harsh and doleful lot, yet “precious in the 
sight of the Lord is the death of His saints.” Wherefore all these last offices and ceremonies that concern 
the dead, the careful funeral arrangements, and the equipment of the tomb, and the pomp of obsequies, 
are rather the solace of the living than the comfort of the dead. If a costly burial does any good to a 
wicked man, a squalid burial, or none at all, may harm the godly. His crowd of domestics furnished the 
purple-clad Dives with a funeral gorgeous in the eye of man; but in the sight of God that was a more 
sumptuous funeral which the ulcerous pauper received at the hands of the angels, who did not carry him 
out to a marble tomb, but bore him aloft to Abraham’s bosom. 


The men against whom I have undertaken to defend the city of God laugh at all this. But even their own 
philosophers have despised a careful burial; and often whole armies have fought and fallen for their 
earthly country without caring to inquire whether they would be left exposed on the field of battle, or 
become the food of wild beasts. Of this noble disregard of sepulture poetry has well said: “He who has no 
tomb has the sky for his vault.” How much less ought they to insult over the unburied bodies of Christians, 
to whom it has been promised that the flesh itself shall be restored, and the body formed anew, all the 
members of it being gathered not only from the earth, but from the most secret recesses of any other of 
the elements in which the dead bodies of men have lain hid! 


CHAPTER 13 
REASONS FOR BURYING THE BODIES OF THE SAINTS 


Nevertheless the bodies of the dead are not on this account to be despised and left unburied; least of all 
the bodies of the righteous and faithful, which have been used by the Holy Spirit as His organs and 
instruments for all good works. For if the dress of a father, or his ring, or anything he wore, be precious to 
his children, in proportion to the love they bore him, with how much more reason ought we to care for the 
bodies of those we love, which they wore far more closely and intimately than any clothing! For the body 
is not an extraneous ornament or aid, but a part of man’s very nature. And therefore to the righteous of 
ancient times the last offices were piously rendered, and sepulchres provided for them, and obsequies 
celebrated; and they themselves, while yet alive, gave commandment to their sons about the burial, and, 
on occasion, even about the removal of their bodies to some favorite place. And Tobit, according to the 
angel’s testimony, is commended, and is said to have pleased God by burying the dead. Our Lord Himself, 
too, though He was to rise again the third day, applauds, and commends to our applause, the good work of 


the religious woman who poured precious ointment over His limbs, and did it against His burial. And the 
Gospel speaks with commendation of those who were careful to take down His body from the cross, and 
wrap it lovingly in costly cerements, and see to its burial. These instances certainly do not prove that 
corpses have any feeling; but they show that God’s providence extends even to the bodies of the dead, and 
that such pious offices are pleasing to Him, as cherishing faith in the resurrection. And we may also draw 
from them this wholesome lesson, that if God does not forget even any kind office which loving care pays 
to the unconscious dead, much more does He reward the charity we exercise towards the living. Other 
things, indeed, which the holy patriarchs said of the burial and removal of their bodies, they meant to be 
taken in a prophetic sense; but of these we need not here speak at large, what we have already said being 
sufficient. But if the want of those things which are necessary for the support of the living, as food and 
clothing, though painful and trying, does not break down the fortitude and virtuous endurance of good 
men, nor eradicate piety from their souls, but rather renders it more fruitful, how much less can the 
absence of the funeral, and of the other customary attentions paid to the dead, render those wretched 
who are already reposing in the hidden abodes of the blessed! Consequently, though in the sack of Rome 
and of other towns the dead bodies of the Christians were deprived of these last offices, this is neither the 
fault of the living, for they could not render them; nor an infliction to the dead, for they cannot feel the 
loss. 


CHAPTER 14 


OF THE CAPTIVITY OF THE SAINTS, AND THAT DIVINE CONSOLATION NEVER FAILED THEM THEREIN 


But, say they, many Christians were even led away captive. This indeed were a most pitiable fate, if they 
could be led away to any place where they could not find their God. But for this calamity also sacred 
Scripture affords great consolation. The three youths were captives; Daniel was a captive; so were other 
prophets: and God, the comforter, did not fail them. And in like manner He has not failed His own people 
in the power of a nation which, though barbarous, is yet human,—He who did not abandon the prophet in 
the belly of a monster. These things, indeed, are turned to ridicule rather than credited by those with 
whom we are debating; though they believe what they read in their own books, that Arion of Methymna, 
the famous lyrist, when he was thrown overboard, was received on a dolphin’s back and carried to land. 
But that story of ours about the prophet Jonah is far more incredible,—more incredible because more 
marvellous, and more marvellous because a greater exhibition of power. 


CHAPTER 15 


OF REGULUS, IN WHOM WE HAVE AN EXAMPLE OF THE VOLUNTARY ENDURANCE OF CAPTIVITY FOR THE SAKE 
OF RELIGION; WHICH YET DID NOT PROFIT HIM, THOUGH HE WAS A WORSHIPPER OF THE GODS 


But among their own famous men they have a very noble example of the voluntary endurance of captivity 
in obedience to a religious scruple. Marcus Attilius Regulus, a Roman general, was a prisoner in the hands 
of the Carthaginians. But they, being more anxious to exchange their prisoners with the Romans than to 
keep them, sent Regulus as a special envoy with their own embassadors to negotiate this exchange, but 
bound him first with an oath, that if he failed to accomplish their wish, he would return to Carthage. He 
went and persuaded the senate to the opposite course, because he believed it was not for the advantage 
of the Roman republic to make an exchange of prisoners. After he had thus exerted his influence, the 
Romans did not compel him to return to the enemy; but what he had sworn he voluntarily performed. But 
the Carthaginians put him to death with refined, elaborate, and horrible tortures. They shut him up in a 
narrow box, in which he was compelled to stand, and in which finely sharpened nails were fixed all round 
about him, so that he could not lean upon any part of it without intense pain; and so they killed him by 
depriving him of sleep. With justice, indeed, do they applaud the virtue which rose superior to so frightful 
a fate. However, the gods he swore by were those who are now supposed to avenge the prohibition of 
their worship, by inflicting these present calamities on the human race. But if these gods, who were 
worshipped specially in this behalf, that they might confer happiness in this life, either willed or permitted 
these punishments to be inflicted on one who kept his oath to them, what more cruel punishment could 
they in their anger have inflicted on a perjured person? But why may I not draw from my reasoning a 
double inference? Regulus certainly had such reverence for the gods, that for his oath’s sake he would 
neither remain in his own land nor go elsewhere, but without hesitation returned to his bitterest enemies. 
If he thought that this course would be advantageous with respect to this present life, he was certainly 
much deceived, for it brought his life to a frightful termination. By his own example, in fact, he taught that 
the gods do not secure the temporal happiness of their worshippers; since he himself, who was devoted to 
their worship, as both conquered in battle and taken prisoner, and then, because he refused to act in 
violation of the oath he had sworn by them, was tortured and put to death by a new, and hitherto unheard 
of, and all too horrible kind of punishment. And on the supposition that the worshippers of the gods are 
rewarded by felicity in the life to come, why, then, do they calumniate the influence of Christianity? why 
do they assert that this disaster has overtaken the city because it has ceased to worship its gods, since, 
worship them as assiduously as it may, it may yet be as unfortunate as Regulus was? Or will some one 
carry so wonderful a blindness to the extent of wildly attempting, in the face of the evident truth, to 
contend that though one man might be unfortunate, though a worshipper of the gods, yet a whole city 
could not be so? That is to say, the power of their gods is better adapted to preserve multitudes than 


individuals,—as if a multitude were not composed of individuals. 


But if they say that M. Regulus, even while a prisoner and enduring these bodily torments, might yet enjoy 
the blessedness of a virtuous soul, then let them recognize that true virtue by which a city also may be 
blessed. For the blessedness of a community and of an individual flow from the same source; for a 
community is nothing else than a harmonious collection of individuals. So that I am not concerned 
meantime to discuss what kind of virtue Regulus possessed; enough, that by his very noble example they 
are forced to own that the gods are to be worshipped not for the sake of bodily comforts or external 
advantages; for he preferred to lose all such things rather than offend the gods by whom he had sworn. 
But what can we make of men who glory in having such a citizen, but dread having a city like him? If they 
do not dread this, then let them acknowledge that some such calamity as befell Regulus may also befall a 
community, though they be worshipping their gods as diligently as he; and let them no longer throw the 
blame of their misfortunes on Christianity. But as our present concern is with those Christians who were 
taken prisoners, let those who take occasion from this calamity to revile our most wholesome religion in a 
fashion not less imprudent than impudent, consider this and hold their peace; for if it was no reproach to 
their gods that a most punctilious worshipper of theirs should, for the sake of keeping his oath to them, be 
deprived of his native land without hope of finding another, and fall into the hands of his enemies, and be 
put to death by a long-drawn and exquisite torture, much less ought the Christian name to be charged 
with the captivity of those who believe in its power, since they, in confident expectation of a heavenly 
country, know that they are pilgrims even in their own homes. 


CHAPTER 16 


OF THE VIOLATION OF THE CONSECRATED AND OTHER CHRISTIAN VIRGINS, TO WHICH THEY WERE SUBJECTED 
IN CAPTIVITY AND TO WHICH THEIR OWN WILL GAVE NO CONSENT; AND WHETHER THIS CONTAMINATED THEIR 
SOULS 


But they fancy they bring a conclusive charge against Christianity, when they aggravate the horror of 
captivity by adding that not only wives and unmarried maidens, but even consecrated virgins, were 
violated. But truly, with respect to this, it is not Christian faith, nor piety, nor even the virtue of chastity, 
which is hemmed into any difficulty; the only difficulty is so to treat the subject as to satisfy at once 
modesty and reason. And in discussing it we shall not be so careful to reply to our accusers as to comfort 
our friends. Let this, therefore, in the first place, be laid down as an unassailable position, that the virtue 
which makes the life good has its throne in the soul, and thence rules the members of the body, which 
becomes holy in virtue of the holiness of the will; and that while the will remains firm and unshaken, 
nothing that another person does with the body, or upon the body, is any fault of the person who suffers it, 
so long as he cannot escape it without sin. But as not only pain may be inflicted, but lust gratified on the 
body of another, whenever anything of this latter kind takes place, shame invades even a thoroughly pure 
spirit from which modesty has not departed,—shame, lest that act which could not be suffered without 
some sensual pleasure, should be believed to have been committed also with some assent of the will. 


CHAPTER 17 


OF SUICIDE COMMITTED THROUGH FEAR OF PUNISHMENT OR DISHONOR 


And consequently, even if some of these virgins killed themselves to avoid such disgrace, who that has any 
human feeling would refuse to forgive them? And as for those who would not put an end to their lives, lest 
they might seem to escape the crime of another by a sin of their own, he who lays this to their charge as a 
great wickedness is himself not guiltless of the fault of folly. For if it is not lawful to take the law into our 
own hands, and slay even a guilty person, whose death no public sentence has warranted, then certainly 
he who kills himself is a homicide, and so much the guiltier of his own death, as he was more innocent of 
that offence for which he doomed himself to die. Do we justly execrate the deed of Judas, and does truth 
itself pronounce that by hanging himself he rather aggravated than expiated the guilt of that most 
iniquitous betrayal, since, by despairing of God’s mercy in his sorrow that wrought death, he left to 
himself no place for a healing penitence? How much more ought he to abstain from laying violent hands 
on himself who has done nothing worthy of such a punishment! For Judas, when he killed himself, killed a 
wicked man; but he passed from this life chargeable not only with the death of Christ, but with his own: 
for though he killed himself on account of his crime, his killing himself was another crime. Why, then, 
should a man who has done no ill do ill to himself, and by killing himself kill the innocent to escape 
another’s guilty act, and perpetrate upon himself a sin of his own, that the sin of another may not be 
perpetrated on him? 


CHAPTER 18 


OF THE VIOLENCE WHICH MAY BE DONE TO THE BODY BY ANOTHER’S LUST, WHILE THE MIND REMAINS 
INVIOLATE 


But is there a fear that even another’s lust may pollute the violated? It will not pollute, if it be another’s: if 
it pollute, it is not another’s, but is shared also by the polluted. But since purity is a virtue of the soul, and 


has for its companion virtue, the fortitude which will rather endure all ills than consent to evil; and since 
no one, however magnanimous and pure, has always the disposal of his own body, but can control only the 
consent and refusal of his will, what sane man can suppose that, if his body be seized and forcibly made 
use of to satisfy the lust of another, he thereby loses his purity? For if purity can be thus destroyed, then 
assuredly purity is no virtue of the soul; nor can it be numbered among those good things by which the life 
is made good, but among the good things of the body, in the same category as strength, beauty, sound and 
unbroken health, and, in short, all such good things as may be diminished without at all diminishing the 
goodness and rectitude of our life. But if purity be nothing better than these, why should the body be 
perilled that it may be preserved? If, on the other hand, it belongs to the soul, then not even when the 
body is violated is it lost. Nay more, the virtue of holy continence, when it resists the uncleanness of 
carnal lust, sanctifies even the body, and therefore when this continence remains unsubdued, even the 
sanctity of the body is preserved, because the will to use it holily remains, and, so far as lies in the body 
itself, the power also. 


For the sanctity of the body does not consist in the integrity of its members, nor in their exemption from 
all touch; for they are exposed to various accidents which do violence to and wound them, and the 
surgeons who administer relief often perform operations that sicken the spectator. A midwife, suppose, 
has (whether maliciously or accidentally, or through unskillfulness) destroyed the virginity of some girl, 
while endeavoring to ascertain it: I suppose no one is so foolish as to believe that, by this destruction of 
the integrity of one organ, the virgin has lost anything even of her bodily sanctity. And thus, so long as the 
soul keeps this firmness of purpose which sanctifies even the body, the violence done by another’s lust 
makes no impression on this bodily sanctity, which is preserved intact by one’s own persistent continence. 
Suppose a virgin violates the oath she has sworn to God, and goes to meet her seducer with the intention 
of yielding to him, shall we say that as she goes she is possessed even of bodily sanctity, when already she 
has lost and destroyed that sanctity of soul which sanctifies the body? Far be it from us to so misapply 
words. Let us rather draw this conclusion, that while the sanctity of the soul remains even when the body 
is violated, the sanctity of the body is not lost; and that, in like manner, the sanctity of the body is lost 
when the sanctity of the soul is violated, though the body itself remains intact. And therefore a woman 
who has been violated by the sin of another, and without any consent of her own, has no cause to put 
herself to death; much less has she cause to commit suicide in order to avoid such violation, for in that 
case she commits certain homicide to prevent a crime which is uncertain as yet, and not her own. 


CHAPTER 19 


OF LUCRETIA, WHO PUT AN END TO HER LIFE BECAUSE OF THE OUTRAGE DONE HER 


This, then, is our position, and it seems sufficiently lucid. We maintain that when a woman is violated 
while her soul admits no consent to the iniquity, but remains inviolably chaste, the sin is not hers, but his 
who violates her. But do they against whom we have to defend not only the souls, but the sacred bodies 
too of these outraged Christian captives,—do they, perhaps, dare to dispute our position? But all know 
how loudly they extol the purity of Lucretia, that noble matron of ancient Rome. When King Tarquin’s son 
had violated her body, she made known the wickedness of this young profligate to her husband Collatinus, 
and to Brutus her kinsman, men of high rank and full of courage, and bound them by an oath to avenge it. 
Then, heart-sick, and unable to bear the shame, she put an end to her life. What shall we call her? An 
adulteress, or chaste? There is no question which she was. Not more happily than truly did a declaimer 
say of this sad occurrence: “Here was a marvel: there were two, and only one committed adultery.” Most 
forcibly and truly spoken. For this declaimer, seeing in the union of the two bodies the foul lust of the one, 
and the chaste will of the other, and giving heed not to the contact of the bodily members, but to the wide 
diversity of their souls, says: “There were two, but the adultery was committed only by one.” 


But how is it, that she who was no partner to the crime bears the heavier punishment of the two? For the 
adulterer was only banished along with his father; she suffered the extreme penalty. If that was not 
impurity by which she was unwillingly ravished, then this is not justice by which she, being chaste, is 
punished. To you I appeal, ye laws and judges of Rome. Even after the perpetration of great enormities, 
you do not suffer the criminal to be slain untried. If, then, one were to bring to your bar this case, and 
were to prove to you that a woman not only untried, but chaste and innocent, had been killed, would you 
not visit the murderer with punishment proportionably severe? This crime was committed by Lucretia; 
that Lucretia so celebrated and lauded slew the innocent, chaste, outraged Lucretia. Pronounce sentence. 
But if you cannot, because there does not appear any one whom you can punish, why do you extol with 
such unmeasured laudation her who slew an innocent and chaste woman? Assuredly you will find it 
impossible to defend her before the judges of the realms below, if they be such as your poets are fond of 
representing them; for she is among those 


“Who guiltless sent themselves to doom, 
And all for loathing of the day, 


In madness threw their lives away.” 


And if she with the others wishes to return, 
“Fate bars the way: around their keep 

The slow unlovely waters creep, 

And bind with ninefold chain.” 


Or perhaps she is not there, because she slew herself conscious of guilt, not of innocence? She herself 
alone knows her reason; but what if she was betrayed by the pleasure of the act, and gave some consent 
to Sextus, though so violently abusing her, and then was so affected with remorse, that she thought death 
alone could expiate her sin? Even though this were the case, she ought still to have held her hand from 
suicide, if she could with her false gods have accomplished a fruitful repentance. However, if such were 
the state of the case, and if it were false that there were two, but one only committed adultery; if the truth 
were that both were involved in it, one by open assault, the other by secret consent, then she did not kill 
an innocent woman; and therefore her erudite defenders may maintain that she is not among that class of 
the dwellers below “who guiltless sent themselves to doom.” But this case of Lucretia is in such a 
dilemma, that if you extenuate the homicide, you confirm the adultery: if you acquit her of adultery, you 
make the charge of homicide heavier; and there is no way out of the dilemma, when one asks, If she was 
adulterous, why praise her? if chaste, why slay her? 


Nevertheless, for our purpose of refuting those who are unable to comprehend what true sanctity is, and 
who therefore insult over our outraged Christian women, it is enough that in the instance of this noble 
Roman matron it was said in her praise, “There were two, but the adultery was the crime of only one.” For 
Lucretia was confidently believed to be superior to the contamination of any consenting thought to the 
adultery. And accordingly, since she killed herself for being subjected to an outrage in which she had no 
guilty part, it is obvious that this act of hers was prompted not by the love of purity, but by the 
overwhelming burden of her shame. She was ashamed that so foul a crime had been perpetrated upon 
her, though without her abetting; and this matron, with the Roman love of glory in her veins, was seized 
with a proud dread that, if she continued to live, it would be supposed she willingly did not resent the 
wrong that had been done her. She could not exhibit to men her conscience but she judged that her self- 
inflicted punishment would testify her state of mind; and she burned with shame at the thought that her 
patient endurance of the foul affront that another had done her, should be construed into complicity with 
him. Not such was the decision of the Christian women who suffered as she did, and yet survive. They 
declined to avenge upon themselves the guilt of others, and so add crimes of their own to those crimes in 
which they had no share. For this they would have done had their shame driven them to homicide, as the 
lust of their enemies had driven them to adultery. Within their own souls, in the witness of their own 
conscience, they enjoy the glory of chastity. In the sight of God, too, they are esteemed pure, and this 
contents them; they ask no more: it suffices them to have opportunity of doing good, and they decline to 
evade the distress of human suspicion, lest they thereby deviate from the divine law. 


CHAPTER 20 


THAT CHRISTIANS HAVE NO AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTING SUICIDE IN ANY CIRCUMSTANCES WHATEVER 


It is not without significance, that in no passage of the holy canonical books there can be found either 
divine precept or permission to take away our own life, whether for the sake of entering on the enjoyment 
of immortality, or of shunning, or ridding ourselves of anything whatever. Nay, the law, rightly interpreted, 
even prohibits suicide, where it says, “Thou shalt not kill.” This is proved especially by the omission of the 
words “thy neighbor,” which are inserted when false witness is forbidden: “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor.” Nor yet should any one on this account suppose he has not broken this 
commandment if he has borne false witness only against himself. For the love of our neighbor is regulated 
by the love of ourselves, as it is written, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” If, then, he who makes 
false statements about himself is not less guilty of bearing false witness than if he had made them to the 
injury of his neighbor; although in the commandment prohibiting false witness only his neighbor is 
mentioned, and persons taking no pains to understand it might suppose that a man was allowed to be a 
false witness to his own hurt; how much greater reason have we to understand that a man may not kill 
himself, since in the commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” there is no limitation added nor any exception 
made in favor of any one, and least of all in favor of him on whom the command is laid! And so some 
attempt to extend this command even to beasts and cattle, as if it forbade us to take life from any 
creature. But if so, why not extend it also to the plants, and all that is rooted in and nourished by the 
earth? For though this class of creatures have no sensation, yet they also are said to live, and 
consequently they can die; and therefore, if violence be done them, can be killed. So, too, the apostle, 
when speaking of the seeds of such things as these, says, “That which thou sowest is not quickened except 
it die;” and in the Psalm it is said, “He killed their vines with hail.” Must we therefore reckon it a breaking 
of this commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” to pull a flower? Are we thus insanely to countenance the 
foolish error of the Manichaeans? Putting aside, then, these ravings, if, when we say, Thou shalt not kill, 
we do not understand this of the plants, since they have no sensation, nor of the irrational animals that fly, 
swim, walk, or creep, since they are dissociated from us by their want of reason, and are therefore by the 


just appointment of the Creator subjected to us to kill or keep alive for our own uses; if so, then it remains 
that we understand that commandment simply of man. The commandment is, “Thou shall not kill man;” 
therefore neither another nor yourself, for he who kills himself still kills nothing else than man. 


CHAPTER 21 


OF THE CASES IN WHICH WE MAY PUT MEN TO DEATH WITHOUT INCURRING THE GUILT OF MURDER 


However, there are some exceptions made by the divine authority to its own law, that men may not be put 
to death. These exceptions are of two kinds, being justified either by a general law, or by a special 
commission granted for a time to some individual. And in this latter case, he to whom authority is 
delegated, and who is but the sword in the hand of him who uses it, is not himself responsible for the 
death he deals. And, accordingly, they who have waged war in obedience to the divine command, or in 
conformity with His laws, have represented in their persons the public justice or the wisdom of 
government, and in this capacity have put to death wicked men; such persons have by no means violated 
the commandment, “Thou shalt not kill.” Abraham indeed was not merely deemed guiltless of cruelty, but 
was even applauded for his piety, because he was ready to slay his son in obedience to God, not to his own 
passion. And it is reasonably enough made a question, whether we are to esteem it to have been in 
compliance with a command of God that Jephthah killed his daughter, because she met him when he had 
vowed that he would sacrifice to God whatever first met him as he returned victorious from battle. 
Samson, too, who drew down the house on himself and his foes together, is justified only on this ground, 
that the Spirit who wrought wonders by him had given him secret instructions to do this. With the 
exception, then, of these two classes of cases, which are justified either by a just law that applies 
generally, or by a special intimation from God Himself, the fountain of all justice, whoever kills a man, 
either himself or another, is implicated in the guilt of murder. 


CHAPTER 22 


THAT SUICIDE CAN NEVER BE PROMPTED BY MAGNANIMITY 


But they who have laid violent hands on themselves are perhaps to be admired for their greatness of soul, 
though they cannot be applauded for the soundness of their judgment. However, if you look at the matter 
more closely, you will scarcely call it greatness of soul, which prompts a man to kill himself rather than 
bear up against some hardships of fortune, or sins in which he is not implicated. Is it not rather proof of a 
feeble mind, to be unable to bear either the pains of bodily servitude or the foolish opinion of the vulgar? 
And is not that to be pronounced the greater mind, which rather faces than flees the ills of life, and which, 
in comparison of the light and purity of conscience, holds in small esteem the judgment of men, and 
specially of the vulgar, which is frequently involved in a mist of error? And, therefore, if suicide is to be 
esteemed a magnanimous act, none can take higher rank for magnanimity than that Cleombrotus, who (as 
the story goes), when he had read Plato’s book in which he treats of the immortality of the soul, threw 
himself from a wall, and so passed from this life to that which he believed to be better. For he was not 
hard pressed by calamity, nor by any accusation, false or true, which he could not very well have lived 
down; there was, in short, no motive but only magnanimity urging him to seek death, and break away 
from the sweet detention of this life. And yet that this was a magnanimous rather than a justifiable action, 
Plato himself, whom he had read, would have told him; for he would certainly have been forward to 
commit, or at least to recommend suicide, had not the same bright intellect which saw that the soul was 
immortal, discerned also that to seek immortality by suicide was to be prohibited rather than encouraged. 


Again, it is said many have killed themselves to prevent an enemy doing so. But we are not inquiring 
whether it has been done, but whether it ought to have been done. Sound judgment is to be preferred 
even to examples, and indeed examples harmonize with the voice of reason; but not all examples, but 
those only which are distinguished by their piety, and are proportionately worthy of imitation. For suicide 
we cannot cite the example of patriarchs, prophets, or apostles; though our Lord Jesus Christ, when He 
admonished them to flee from city to city if they were persecuted, might very well have taken that 
occasion to advise them to lay violent hands on themselves, and so escape their persecutors. But seeing 
He did not do this, nor proposed this mode of departing this life, though He were addressing His own 
friends for whom He had promised to prepare everlasting mansions, it is obvious that such examples as 
are produced from the “nations that forget God,” give no warrant of imitation to the worshippers of the 
one true God. 


CHAPTER 23 


WHAT WE ARE TO THINK OF THE EXAMPLE OF CATO, WHO SLEW HIMSELF BECAUSE UNABLE TO ENDURE 
CAESAR’S VICTORY 


Besides Lucretia, of whom enough has already been said, our advocates of suicide have some difficulty in 
finding any other prescriptive example, unless it be that of Cato, who killed himself at Utica. His example 
is appealed to, not because he was the only man who did so, but because he was so esteemed as a learned 
and excellent man, that it could plausibly be maintained that what he did was and is a good thing to do. 


But of this action of his, what can I say but that his own friends, enlightened men as he, prudently 
dissuaded him, and therefore judged his act to be that of a feeble rather than a strong spirit, and dictated 
not by honorable feeling forestalling shame, but by weakness shrinking from hardships? Indeed, Cato 
condemns himself by the advice he gave to his dearly loved son. For if it was a disgrace to live under 
Caesar’s rule, why did the father urge the son to this disgrace, by encouraging him to trust absolutely to 
Caesar’s generosity? Why did he not persuade him to die along with himself? If Torquatus was applauded 
for putting his son to death, when contrary to orders he had engaged, and engaged successfully, with the 
enemy, why did conquered Cato spare his conquered son, though he did not spare himself? Was it more 
disgraceful to be a victor contrary to orders, than to submit to a victor contrary to the received ideas of 
honor? Cato, then, cannot have deemed it to be shameful to live under Caesar’s rule; for had he done so, 
the father’s sword would have delivered his son from this disgrace. The truth is, that his son, whom he 
both hoped and desired would be spared by Caesar, was not more loved by him than Caesar was envied 
the glory of pardoning him (as indeed Caesar himself is reported to have said ); or if envy is too strong a 
word, let us say he was ashamed that this glory should be his. 


CHAPTER 24 
THAT IN THAT VIRTUE IN WHICH REGULUS EXCELS CATO, CHRISTIANS ARE PRE-EMINENTLY DISTINGUISHED 


Our opponents are offended at our preferring to Cato the saintly Job, who endured dreadful evils in his 
body rather than deliver himself from all torment by self-inflicted death; or other saints, of whom it is 
recorded in our authoritative and trustworthy books that they bore captivity and the oppression of their 
enemies rather than commit suicide. But their own books authorize us to prefer to Marcus Cato, Marcus 
Regulus. For Cato had never conquered Caesar; and when conquered by him, disdained to submit himself 
to him, and that he might escape this submission put himself to death. Regulus, on the contrary, had 
formerly conquered the Carthaginians, and in command of the army of Rome had won for the Roman 
republic a victory which no citizen could bewail, and which the enemy himself was constrained to admire; 
yet afterwards, when he in his turn was defeated by them, he preferred to be their captive rather than to 
put himself beyond their reach by suicide. Patient under the domination of the Carthaginians, and 
constant in his love of the Romans, he neither deprived the one of his conquered body, nor the other of his 
unconquered spirit. Neither was it love of life that prevented him from killing himself. This was plainly 
enough indicated by his unhesitatingly returning, on account of his promise and oath, to the same 
enemies whom he had more grievously provoked by his words in the senate than even by his arms in 
battle. Having such a contempt of life, and preferring to end it by whatever torments excited enemies 
might contrive, rather than terminate it by his own hand, he could not more distinctly have declared how 
great a crime he judged suicide to be. Among all their famous and remarkable citizens, the Romans have 
no better man to boast of than this, who was neither corrupted by prosperity, for he remained a very poor 
man after winning such victories; nor broken by adversity, for he returned intrepidly to the most 
miserable end. But if the bravest and most renowned heroes, who had but an earthly country to defend, 
and who, though they had but false gods, yet rendered them a true worship, and carefully kept their oath 
to them; if these men, who by the custom and right of war put conquered enemies to the sword, yet 
shrank from putting an end to their own lives even when conquered by their enemies; if, though they had 
no fear at all of death, they would yet rather suffer slavery than commit suicide, how much rather must 
Christians, the worshippers of the true God, the aspirants to a heavenly citizenship, shrink from this act, if 
in God’s providence they have been for a season delivered into the hands of their enemies to prove or to 
correct them! And certainly, Christians subjected to this humiliating condition will not be deserted by the 
Most High, who for their sakes humbled Himself. Neither should they forget that they are bound by no 
laws of war, nor military orders, to put even a conquered enemy to the sword; and if a man may not put to 
death the enemy who has sinned, or may yet sin against him, who is so infatuated as to maintain that he 
may kill himself because an enemy has sinned, or is going to sin, against him? 


CHAPTER 25 
THAT WE SHOULD NOT ENDEAVOR BY SIN TO OBVIATE SIN 


But, we are told, there is ground to fear that, when the body is subjected to the enemy’s lust, the insidious 
pleasure of sense may entice the soul to consent to the sin, and steps must be taken to prevent so 
disastrous a result. And is not suicide the proper mode of preventing not only the enemy’s sin, but the sin 
of the Christian so allured? Now, in the first place, the soul which is led by God and His wisdom, rather 
than by bodily concupiscence, will certainly never consent to the desire aroused in its own flesh by 
another’s lust. And, at all events, if it be true, as the truth plainly declares, that suicide is a detestable and 
damnable wickedness, who is such a fool as to say, Let us sin now, that we may obviate a possible future 
sin; let us now commit murder, lest we perhaps afterwards should commit adultery? If we are so 
controlled by iniquity that innocence is out of the question, and we can at best but make a choice of sins, 
is not a future and uncertain adultery preferable to a present and certain murder? Is it not better to 
commit a wickedness which penitence may heal, than a crime which leaves no place for healing 
contrition? I say this for the sake of those men or women who fear they may be enticed into consenting to 
their violator’s lust, and think they should lay violent hands on themselves, and so prevent, not another’s 


sin, but their own. But far be it from the mind of a Christian confiding in God, and resting in the hope of 
His aid; far be it, I say, from such a mind to yield a shameful consent to pleasures of the flesh, howsoever 
presented. And if that lustful disobedience, which still dwells in our mortal members, follows its own law 
irrespective of our will, surely its motions in the body of one who rebels against them are as blameless as 
its motions in the body of one who sleeps. 


CHAPTER 26 
THAT IN CERTAIN PECULIAR CASES THE EXAMPLES OF THE SAINTS ARE NOT TO BE FOLLOWED 


But, they say, in the time of persecution some holy women escaped those who menaced them with 
outrage, by casting themselves into rivers which they knew would drown them; and having died in this 
manner, they are venerated in the church catholic as martyrs. Of such persons I do not presume to speak 
rashly. I cannot tell whether there may not have been vouchsafed to the church some divine authority, 
proved by trustworthy evidences, for so honoring their memory: it may be that it is so. It may be they 
were not deceived by human judgment, but prompted by divine wisdom, to their act of self-destruction. 
We know that this was the case with Samson. And when God enjoins any act, and intimates by plain 
evidence that He has enjoined it, who will call obedience criminal? Who will accuse so religious a 
submission? But then every man is not justified in sacrificing his son to God, because Abraham was 
commendable in so doing. The soldier who has slain a man in obedience to the authority under which he is 
lawfully commissioned, is not accused of murder by any law of his state; nay, if he has not slain him, it is 
then he is accused of treason to the state, and of despising the law. But if he has been acting on his own 
authority, and at his own impulse, he has in this case incurred the crime of shedding human blood. And 
thus he is punished for doing without orders the very thing he is punished for neglecting to do when he 
has been ordered. If the commands of a general make so great a difference, shall the commands of God 
make none? He, then, who knows it is unlawful to kill himself, may nevertheless do so if he is ordered by 
Him whose commands we may not neglect. Only let him be very sure that the divine command has been 
signified. As for us, we can become privy to the secrets of conscience only in so far as these are disclosed 
to us, and so far only do we judge: “No one knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in 
him.” But this we affirm, this we maintain, this we every way pronounce to be right, that no man ought to 
inflict on himself voluntary death, for this is to escape the ills of time by plunging into those of eternity; 
that no man ought to do so on account of another man’s sins, for this were to escape a guilt which could 
not pollute him, by incurring great guilt of his own; that no man ought to do so on account of his own past 
sins, for he has all the more need of this life that these sins may be healed by repentance; that no man 
should put an end to this life to obtain that better life we look for after death, for those who die by their 
own hand have no better life after death. 


CHAPTER 27 
WHETHER VOLUNTARY DEATH SHOULD BE SOUGHT IN ORDER TO AVOID SIN 


There remains one reason for suicide which I mentioned before, and which is thought a sound one,— 
namely, to prevent one’s falling into sin either through the blandishments of pleasure or the violence of 
pain. If this reason were a good one, then we should be impelled to exhort men at once to destroy 
themselves, as soon as they have been washed in the laver of regeneration, and have received the 
forgiveness of all sin. Then is the time to escape all future sin, when all past sin is blotted out. And if this 
escape be lawfully secured by suicide, why not then specially? Why does any baptized person hold his 
hand from taking his own life? Why does any person who is freed from the hazards of this life again 
expose himself to them, when he has power so easily to rid himself of them all, and when it is written, “He 
who loveth danger shall fall into it?” Why does he love, or at least face, so many serious dangers, by 
remaining in this life from which he may legitimately depart? But is any one so blinded and twisted in his 
moral nature, and so far astray from the truth, as to think that, though a man ought to make away with 
himself for fear of being led into sin by the oppression of one man, his master, he ought yet to live, and so 
expose himself to the hourly temptations of this world, both to all those evils which the oppression of one 
master involves, and to numberless other miseries in which this life inevitably implicates us? What reason, 
then, is there for our consuming time in those exhortations by which we seek to animate the baptized, 
either to virginal chastity, or vidual continence, or matrimonial fidelity, when we have so much more 
simple and compendious a method of deliverance from sin, by persuading those who are fresh from 
baptism to put an end to their lives, and so pass to their Lord pure and well-conditioned? If any one thinks 
that such persuasion should be attempted, I say not he is foolish, but mad. With what face, then, can he 
say to any man, “Kill yourself, lest to your small sins you add a heinous sin, while you live under an 
unchaste master, whose conduct is that of a barbarian?” How can he say this, if he cannot without 
wickedness say, “Kill yourself, now that you are washed from all your sins, lest you fall again into similar 
or even aggravated sins, while you live in a world which has such power to allure by its unclean pleasures, 
to torment by its horrible cruelties, to overcome by its errors and terrors?” It is wicked to say this; it is 
therefore wicked to kill oneself. For if there could be any just cause of suicide, this were so. And since not 
even this is so, there is none. 


CHAPTER 28 


BY WHAT JUDGMENT OF GOD THE ENEMY WAS PERMITTED TO INDULGE HIS LUST ON THE BODIES OF 
CONTINENT CHRISTIANS 


Let not your life, then, be a burden to you, ye faithful servants of Christ, though your chastity was made 
the sport of your enemies. You have a grand and true consolation, if you maintain a good conscience, and 
know that you did not consent to the sins of those who were permitted to commit sinful outrage upon you. 
And if you should ask why this permission was granted, indeed it is a deep providence of the Creator and 
Governor of the world; and “unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding out.” 
Nevertheless, faithfully interrogate your own souls, whether ye have not been unduly puffed up by your 
integrity, and continence, and chastity; and whether ye have not been so desirous of the human praise 
that is accorded to these virtues, that ye have envied some who possessed them. I, for my part, do not 
know your hearts, and therefore I make no accusation; I do not even hear what your hearts answer when 
you question them. And yet, if they answer that it is as I have supposed it might be, do not marvel that you 
have lost that by which you can win men’s praise, and retain that which cannot be exhibited to men. If you 
did not consent to sin, it was because God added His aid to His grace that it might not be lost, and 
because shame before men succeeded to human glory that it might not be loved. But in both respects 
even the faint-hearted among you have a consolation, approved by the one experience, chastened by the 
other; justified by the one, corrected by the other. As to those whose hearts, when interrogated, reply that 
they have never been proud of the virtue of virginity, widowhood, or matrimonial chastity, but, 
condescending to those of low estate, rejoiced with trembling in these gifts of God, and that they have 
never envied any one the like excellences of sanctity and purity, but rose superior to human applause, 
which is wont to be abundant in proportion to the rarity of the virtue applauded, and rather desired that 
their own number be increased, than that by the smallness of their numbers each of them should be 
conspicuous;—even such faithful women, I say, must not complain that permission was given to the 
barbarians so grossly to outrage them; nor must they allow themselves to believe that God overlooked 
their character when He permitted acts which no one with impunity commits. For some most flagrant and 
wicked desires are allowed free play at present by the secret judgment of God, and are reserved to the 
public and final judgment. Moreover, it is possible that those Christian women, who are unconscious of 
any undue pride on account of their virtuous chastity, whereby they sinlessly suffered the violence of their 
captors, had yet some lurking infirmity which might have betrayed them into a proud and contemptuous 
bearing, had they not been subjected to the humiliation that befell them in the taking of the city. As, 
therefore, some men were removed by death, that no wickedness might change their disposition, so these 
women were outraged lest prosperity should corrupt their modesty. Neither those women then, who were 
already puffed up by the circumstance that they were still virgins, nor those who might have been so 
puffed up had they not been exposed to the violence of the enemy, lost their chastity, but rather gained 
humility; the former were saved from pride already cherished, the latter from pride that would shortly 
have grown upon them. 


We must further notice that some of those sufferers may have conceived that continence is a bodily good, 
and abides so long as the body is inviolate, and did not understand that the purity both of the body and 
the soul rests on the steadfastness of the will strengthened by God’s grace, and cannot be forcibly taken 
from an unwilling person. From this error they are probably now delivered. For when they reflect how 
conscientiously they served God, and when they settle again to the firm persuasion that He can in nowise 
desert those who so serve Him, and so invoke His aid and when they consider, what they cannot doubt, 
how pleasing to Him is chastity, they are shut up to the conclusion that He could never have permitted 
these disasters to befall His saints, if by them that saintliness could be destroyed which He Himself had 
bestowed upon them, and delights to see in them. 


CHAPTER 29 


WHAT THE SERVANTS OF CHRIST SHOULD SAY IN REPLY TO THE UNBELIEVERS WHO CAST IN THEIR TEETH THAT 
CHRIST DID NOT RESCUE THEM FROM THE FURY OF THEIR ENEMIES 


The whole family of God, most high and most true, has therefore a consolation of its own,—a consolation 
which cannot deceive, and which has in it a surer hope than the tottering and falling affairs of earth can 
afford. They will not refuse the discipline of this temporal life, in which they are schooled for life eternal; 
nor will they lament their experience of it, for the good things of earth they use as pilgrims who are not 
detained by them, and its ills either prove or improve them. As for those who insult over them in their 
trials, and when ills befall them say, “Where is thy God?” we may ask them where their gods are when 
they suffer the very calamities for the sake of avoiding which they worship their gods, or maintain they 
ought to be worshipped; for the family of Christ is furnished with its reply: our God is everywhere present, 
wholly everywhere; not confined to any place. He can be present unperceived, and be absent without 
moving; when He exposes us to adversities, it is either to prove our perfections or correct our 
imperfections; and in return for our patient endurance of the sufferings of time, He reserves for us an 
everlasting reward. But who are you, that we should deign to speak with you even about your own gods, 
much less about our God, who is “to be feared above all gods? For all the gods of the nations are idols; but 
the Lord made the heavens.” 


CHAPTER 30 


THAT THOSE WHO COMPLAIN OF CHRISTIANITY REALLY DESIRE TO LIVE WITHOUT RESTRAINT IN SHAMEFUL 
LUXURY 


If the famous Scipio Nasica were now alive, who was once your pontiff, and was unanimously chosen by 
the senate, when, in the panic created by the Punic war, they sought for the best citizen to entertain the 
Phrygian goddess, he would curb this shamelessness of yours, though you would perhaps scarcely dare to 
look upon the countenance of such a man. For why in your calamities do you complain of Christianity, 
unless because you desire to enjoy your luxurious license unrestrained, and to lead an abandoned and 
profligate life without the interruption of any uneasiness or disaster? For certainly your desire for peace, 
and prosperity, and plenty is not prompted by any purpose of using these blessings honestly, that is to say, 
with moderation, sobriety, temperance, and piety; for your purpose rather is to run riot in an endless 
variety of sottish pleasures, and thus to generate from your prosperity a moral pestilence which will prove 
a thousandfold more disastrous than the fiercest enemies. It was such a calamity as this that Scipio, your 
chief pontiff, your best man in the judgment of the whole senate, feared when he refused to agree to the 
destruction of Carthage, Rome’s rival and opposed Cato, who advised its destruction. He feared security, 
that enemy of weak minds, and he perceived that a wholesome fear would be a fit guardian for the 
citizens. And he was not mistaken; the event proved how wisely he had spoken. For when Carthage was 
destroyed, and the Roman republic delivered from its great cause of anxiety, a crowd of disastrous evils 
forthwith resulted from the prosperous condition of things. First concord was weakened, and destroyed by 
fierce and bloody seditions; then followed, by a concatenation of baleful causes, civil wars, which brought 
in their train such massacres, such bloodshed, such lawless and cruel proscription and plunder, that those 
Romans who, in the days of their virtue, had expected injury only at the hands of their enemies, now that 
their virtue was lost, suffered greater cruelties at the hands of their fellow-citizens. The lust of rule, which 
with other vices existed among the Romans in more unmitigated intensity than among any other people, 
after it had taken possession of the more powerful few, subdued under its yoke the rest, worn and 
wearied. 


CHAPTER 31 
BY WHAT STEPS THE PASSION FOR GOVERNING INCREASED AMONG THE ROMANS 


For at what stage would that passion rest when once it has lodged in a proud spirit, until by a succession 
of advances it has reached even the throne. And to obtain such advances nothing avails but unscrupulous 
ambition. But unscrupulous ambition has nothing to work upon, save in a nation corrupted by avarice and 
luxury. Moreover, a people becomes avaricious and luxurious by prosperity; and it was this which that 
very prudent man Nasica was endeavouring to avoid when he opposed the destruction of the greatest, 
strongest, wealthiest city of Rome’s enemy. He thought that thus fear would act as a curb on lust, and that 
lust being curbed would not run riot in luxury, and that luxury being prevented avarice would be at an 
end; and that these vices being banished, virtue would flourish and increase the great profit of the state; 
and liberty, the fit companion of virtue, would abide unfettered. For similar reasons, and animated by the 
same considerate patriotism, that same chief pontiff of yours—I still refer to him who was adjudged 
Rome’s best man without one dissentient voice—threw cold water on the proposal of the senate to build a 
circle of seats round the theatre, and in a very weighty speech warned them against allowing the 
luxurious manners of Greece to sap the Roman manliness, and persuaded them not to yield to the 
enervating and emasculating influence of foreign licentiousness. So authoritative and forcible were his 
words, that the senate was moved to prohibit the use even of those benches which hitherto had been 
customarily brought to the theatre for the temporary use of the citizens. How eagerly would such a man 
as this have banished from Rome the scenic exhibitions themselves, had he dared to oppose the authority 
of those whom he supposed to be gods! For he did not know that they were malicious devils; or if he did, 
he supposed they should rather be propitiated than despised. For there had not yet been revealed to the 
Gentiles the heavenly doctrine which should purify their hearts by faith, and transform their natural 
disposition by humble godliness, and turn them from the service of proud devils to seek the things that 
are in heaven, or even above the heavens. 


CHAPTER 32 
OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SCENIC ENTERTAINMENTS 


Know then, ye who are ignorant of this, and ye who feign ignorance be reminded, while you murmur 
against Him who has freed you from such rulers, that the scenic games, exhibitions of shameless folly and 
license, were established at Rome, not by men’s vicious cravings, but by the appointment of your gods. 
Much more pardonably might you have rendered divine honors to Scipio than to such gods as these. The 
gods were not so moral as their pontiff. But give me now your attention, if your mind, inebriated by its 
deep potations of error, can take in any sober truth. The gods enjoined that games be exhibited in their 
honor to stay a physical pestilence; their pontiff prohibited the theatre from being constructed, to prevent 
a moral pestilence. If, then, there remains in you sufficient mental enlightenment to prefer the soul to the 
body, choose whom you will worship. Besides, though the pestilence was stayed, this was not because the 


voluptuous madness of stage-plays had taken possession of a warlike people hitherto accustomed only to 
the games of the circus; but these astute and wicked spirits, foreseeing that in due course the pestilence 
would shortly cease, took occasion to infect, not the bodies, but the morals of their worshippers, with a far 
more serious disease. And in this pestilence these gods find great enjoyment, because it benighted the 
minds of men with so gross a darkness and dishonored them with so foul a deformity, that even quite 
recently (will posterity be able to credit it?) some of those who fled from the sack of Rome and found 
refuge in Carthage, were so infected with this disease, that day after day they seemed to contend with one 
another who should most madly run after the actors in the theatres. 


CHAPTER 33 


THAT THE OVERTHROW OF ROME HAS NOT CORRECTED THE VICES OF THE ROMANS 


Oh infatuated men, what is this blindness, or rather madness, which possesses you? How is it that while, 
as we hear, even the eastern nations are bewailing your ruin, and while powerful states in the most 
remote parts of the earth are mourning your fall as a public calamity, ye yourselves should be crowding to 
the theatres, should be pouring into them and filling them; and, in short, be playing a madder part now 
than ever before? This was the foul plague-spot, this the wreck of virtue and honor that Scipio sought to 
preserve you from when he prohibited the construction of theatres; this was his reason for desiring that 
you might still have an enemy to fear, seeing as he did how easily prosperity would corrupt and destroy 
you. He did not consider that republic flourishing whose walls stand, but whose morals are in ruins. But 
the seductions of evil-minded devils had more influence with you than the precautions of prudent men. 
Hence the injuries you do, you will not permit to be imputed to you: but the injuries you suffer, you impute 
to Christianity. Depraved by good fortune, and not chastened by adversity, what you desire in the 
restoration of a peaceful and secure state, is not the tranquillity of the commonwealth, but the impunity of 
your own vicious luxury. Scipio wished you to be hard pressed by an enemy, that you might not abandon 
yourselves to luxurious manners; but so abandoned are you, that not even when crushed by the enemy is 
your luxury repressed. You have missed the profit of your calamity; you have been made most wretched, 
and have remained most profligate. 


CHAPTER 34 
OF GOD’S CLEMENCY IN MODERATING THE RUIN OF THE CITY 


And that you are yet alive is due to God, who spares you that you may be admonished to repent and 
reform your lives. It is He who has permitted you, ungrateful as you are, to escape the sword of the 
enemy, by calling yourselves His servants, or by finding asylum in the sacred places of the martyrs. 


It is said that Romulus and Remus, in order to increase the population of the city they founded, opened a 
sanctuary in which every man might find asylum and absolution of all crime,—a remarkable 
foreshadowing of what has recently occurred in honor of Christ. The destroyers of Rome followed the 
example of its founders. But it was not greatly to their credit that the latter, for the sake of increasing the 
number of their citizens, did that which the former have done, lest the number of their enemies should be 
diminished. 


CHAPTER 35 


OF THE SONS OF THE CHURCH WHO ARE HIDDEN AMONG THE WICKED, AND OF FALSE CHRISTIANS WITHIN 
THE CHURCH 


Let these and similar answers (if any fuller and fitter answers can be found) be given to their enemies by 
the redeemed family of the Lord Christ, and by the pilgrim city of King Christ. But let this city bear in 
mind, that among her enemies lie hid those who are destined to be fellow-citizens, that she may not think 
it a fruitless labor to bear what they inflict as enemies until they become confessors of the faith. So, too, 
as long as she is a stranger in the world, the city of God has in her communion, and bound to her by the 
sacraments, some who shall not eternally dwell in the lot of the saints. Of these, some are not now 
recognized; others declare themselves, and do not hesitate to make common cause with our enemies in 
murmuring against God, whose sacramental badge they wear. These men you may to-day see thronging 
the churches with us, to-morrow crowding the theatres with the godless. But we have the less reason to 
despair of the reclamation even of such persons, if among our most declared enemies there are now some, 
unknown to themselves, who are destined to become our friends. In truth, these two cities are entangled 
together in this world, and intermixed until the last judgment effects their separation. I now proceed to 
speak, as God shall help me, of the rise, progress, and end of these two cities; and what I write, I write for 
the glory of the city of God, that, being placed in comparison with the other, it may shine with a brighter 
lustre. 


CHAPTER 36 


WHAT SUBJECTS ARE TO BE HANDLED IN THE FOLLOWING DISCOURSE 


But I have still some things to say in confutation of those who refer the disasters of the Roman republic to 
our religion, because it prohibits the offering of sacrifices to the gods. For this end I must recount all, or 
as many as may seem sufficient, of the disasters which befell that city and its subject provinces, before 
these sacrifices were prohibited; for all these disasters they would doubtless have attributed to us, if at 
that time our religion had shed its light upon them, and had prohibited their sacrifices. I must then go on 
to show what social well-being the true God, in whose hand are all kingdoms, vouchsafed to grant to them 
that their empire might increase. I must show why He did so, and how their false gods, instead of at all 
aiding them, greatly injured them by guile and deceit. And, lastly, 1 must meet those who, when on this 
point convinced and confuted by irrefragable proofs, endeavor to maintain that they worship the gods, not 
hoping for the present advantages of this life, but for those which are to be enjoyed after death. And this, 
if Iam not mistaken, will be the most difficult part of my task, and will be worthy of the loftiest argument; 
for we must then enter the lists with the philosophers, not the mere common herd of philosophers, but the 
most renowned, who in many points agree with ourselves, as regarding the immortality of the soul, and 
that the true God created the world, and by His providence rules all He has created. But as they differ 
from us on other points, we must not shrink from the task of exposing their errors, that, having refuted 
the gainsaying of the wicked with such ability as God may vouchsafe, we may assert the city of God, and 
true piety, and the worship of God, to which alone the promise of true and everlasting felicity is attached. 
Here, then, let us conclude, that we may enter on these subjects in a fresh book. 


Book II 


Argument—In this book Augustin reviews those calamities which the Romans suffered before the time of 
Christ, and while the worship of the false gods was universally practised; and demonstrates that, far from 
being preserved from misfortune by the gods, the Romans have been by them overwhelmed with the only, 
or at least the greatest, of all calamities—the corruption of manners, and the vices of the soul. 


CHAPTER 1 
OF THE LIMITS WHICH MUST BE PUT TO THE NECESSITY OF REPLYING TO AN ADVERSARY 


If the feeble mind of man did not presume to resist the clear evidence of truth, but yielded its infirmity to 
wholesome doctrines, as to a health-giving medicine, until it obtained from God, by its faith and piety, the 
grace needed to heal it, they who have just ideas, and express them in suitable language, would need to 
use no long discourse to refute the errors of empty conjecture. But this mental infirmity is now more 
prevalent and hurtful than ever, to such an extent that even after the truth has been as fully demonstrated 
as man can prove it to man, they hold for the very truth their own unreasonable fancies, either on account 
of their great blindness, which prevents them from seeing what is plainly set before them, or on account 
of their opinionative obstinacy, which prevents them from acknowledging the force of what they do see. 
There therefore frequently arises a necessity of speaking more fully on those points which are already 
clear, that we may, as it were, present them not to the eye, but even to the touch, so that they may be felt 
even by those who close their eyes against them. And yet to what end shall we ever bring our discussions, 
or what bounds can be set to our discourse, if we proceed on the principle that we must always reply to 
those who reply to us? For those who are either unable to understand our arguments, or are so hardened 
by the habit of contradiction, that though they understand they cannot yield to them, reply to us, and, as it 
is written, “speak hard things,” and are incorrigibly vain. Now, if we were to propose to confute their 
objections as often as they with brazen face chose to disregard our arguments, and so often as they could 
by any means contradict our statements, you see how endless, and fruitless, and painful a task we should 
be undertaking. And therefore I do not wish my writings to be judged even by you, my son Marcellinus, 
nor by any of those others at whose service this work of mine is freely and in all Christian charity put, if at 
least you intend always to require a reply to every exception which you hear taken to what you read in it; 
for so you would become like those silly women of whom the apostle says that they are “always learning, 
and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth.” 


CHAPTER 2 
RECAPITULATION OF THE CONTENTS OF THE FIRST BOOK 


In the foregoing book, having begun to speak of the city of God, to which I have resolved, Heaven helping 
me, to consecrate the whole of this work, it was my first endeavor to reply to those who attribute the wars 
by which the world is being devastated, and especially the recent sack of Rome by the barbarians, to the 
religion of Christ, which prohibits the offering of abominable sacrifices to devils. I have shown that they 
ought rather to attribute it to Christ, that for His name’s sake the barbarians, in contravention of all 
custom and law of war, threw open as sanctuaries the largest churches, and in many instances showed 
such reverence to Christ, that not only His genuine servants, but even those who in their terror feigned 
themselves to be so, were exempted from all those hardships which by the custom of war may lawfully be 
inflicted. Then out of this there arose the question, why wicked and ungrateful men were permitted to 
share in these benefits; and why, too, the hardships and calamities of war were inflicted on the godly as 
well as on the ungodly. And in giving a suitably full answer to this large question, I occupied some 
considerable space, partly that I might relieve the anxieties which disturb many when they observe that 
the blessings of God, and the common and daily human casualties, fall to the lot of bad men and good 
without distinction; but mainly that I might minister some consolation to those holy and chaste women 
who were outraged by the enemy, in such a way as to shock their modesty, though not to sully their purity, 
and that I might preserve them from being ashamed of life, though they have no guilt to be ashamed of. 
And then I briefly spoke against those who with a most shameless wantonness insult over those poor 
Christians who were subjected to those calamities, and especially over those broken-hearted and 
humiliated, though chaste and holy women; these fellows themselves being most depraved and unmanly 
profligates, quite degenerate from the genuine Romans, whose famous deeds are abundantly recorded in 
history, and everywhere celebrated, but who have found in their descendants the greatest enemies of their 
glory. In truth, Rome, which was founded and increased by the labors of these ancient heroes, was more 
shamefully ruined by their descendants, while its walls were still standing, than it is now by the razing of 
them. For in this ruin there fell stones and timbers; but in the ruin those profligates effected, there fell, 


not the mural, but the moral bulwarks and ornaments of the city, and their hearts burned with passions 
more destructive than the flames which consumed their houses. Thus I brought my first book to a close. 
And now I go on to speak of those calamities which that city itself, or its subject provinces, have suffered 
since its foundation; all of which they would equally have attributed to the Christian religion, if at that 
early period the doctrine of the gospel against their false and deceiving gods had been as largely and 
freely proclaimed as now. 


CHAPTER 3 


THAT WE NEED ONLY TO READ HISTORY IN ORDER TO SEE WHAT CALAMITIES THE ROMANS SUFFERED BEFORE 
THE RELIGION OF CHRIST BEGAN TO COMPETE WITH THE WORSHIP OF THE GODS 


But remember that, in recounting these things, I have still to address myself to ignorant men; so ignorant, 
indeed, as to give birth to the common saying, “Drought and Christianity go hand in hand.” There are 
indeed some among them who are thoroughly well-educated men, and have a taste for history, in which 
the things I speak of are open to their observation; but in order to irritate the uneducated masses against 
us, they feign ignorance of these events, and do what they can to make the vulgar believe that those 
disasters, which in certain places and at certain times uniformly befall mankind, are the result of 
Christianity, which is being everywhere diffused, and is possessed of a renown and brilliancy which quite 
eclipse their own gods. Let them then, along with us, call to mind with what various and repeated 
disasters the prosperity of Rome was blighted, before ever Christ had come in the flesh, and before His 
name had been blazoned among the nations with that glory which they vainly grudge. Let them, if they 
can, defend their gods in this article, since they maintain that they worship them in order to be preserved 
from these disasters, which they now impute to us if they suffer in the least degree. For why did these 
gods permit the disasters I am to speak of to fall on their worshippers before the preaching of Christ’s 
name offended them, and put an end to their sacrifices? 


CHAPTER 4 


THAT THE WORSHIPPERS OF THE GODS NEVER RECEIVED FROM THEM ANY HEALTHY MORAL PRECEPTS, AND 
THAT IN CELEBRATING THEIR WORSHIP ALL SORTS OF IMPURITIES WERE PRACTICED 


First of all, we would ask why their gods took no steps to improve the morals of their worshippers. That 
the true God should neglect those who did not seek His help, that was but justice; but why did those gods, 
from whose worship ungrateful men are now complaining that they are prohibited, issue no laws which 
might have guided their devotees to a virtuous life? Surely it was but just, that such care as men showed 
to the worship of the gods, the gods on their part should have to the conduct of men. But, it is replied, it is 
by his own will a man goes astray. Who denies it? But none the less was it incumbent on these gods, who 
were men’s guardians, to publish in plain terms the laws of a good life, and not to conceal them from their 
worshippers. It was their part to send prophets to reach and convict such as broke these laws, and 
publicly to proclaim the punishments which await evil-doers, and the rewards which may be looked for by 
those that do well. Did ever the walls of any of their temples echo to any such warning voice? I myself, 
when I was a young man, used sometimes to go to the sacrilegious entertainments and spectacles; I saw 
the priests raving in religious excitement, and heard the choristers; I took pleasure in the shameful games 
which were celebrated in honor of gods and goddesses, of the virgin Coelestis, and Berecynthia, the 
mother of all the gods. And on the holy day consecrated to her purification, there were sung before her 
couch productions so obscene and filthy for the ear—I do not say of the mother of the gods, but of the 
mother of any senator or honest man—nay, so impure, that not even the mother of the foul-mouthed 
players themselves could have formed one of the audience. For natural reverence for parents is a bond 
which the most abandoned cannot ignore. And, accordingly, the lewd actions and filthy words with which 
these players honored the mother of the gods, in presence of a vast assemblage and audience of both 
sexes, they could not for very shame have rehearsed at home in presence of their own mothers. And the 
crowds that were gathered from all quarters by curiosity, offended modesty must, I should suppose, have 
scattered in the confusion of shame. If these are sacred rites, what is sacrilege? If this is purification, 
what is pollution? This festivity was called the Tables, as if a banquet were being given at which unclean 
devils might find suitable refreshment. For it is not difficult to see what kind of spirits they must be who 
are delighted with such obscenities, unless, indeed, a man be blinded by these evil spirits passing 
themselves off under the name of gods, and either disbelieves in their existence, or leads such a life as 
prompts him rather to propitiate and fear them than the true God. 


CHAPTER 5 
OF THE OBSCENITIES PRACTICED IN HONOR OF THE MOTHER OF THE GODS 


In this matter I would prefer to have as my assessors in judgment, not those men who rather take 
pleasure in these infamous customs than take pains to put an end to them, but that same Scipio Nasica 
who was chosen by the senate as the citizen most worthy to receive in his hands the image of that demon 
Cybele, and convey it into the city. He would tell us whether he would be proud to see his own mother so 
highly esteemed by the state as to have divine honors adjudged to her; as the Greeks and Romans and 


other nations have decreed divine honors to men who had been of material service to them, and have 
believed that their mortal benefactors were thus made immortal, and enrolled among the gods. Surely he 
would desire that his mother should enjoy such felicity were it possible. But if we proceeded to ask him 
whether, among the honors paid to her, he would wish such shameful rites as these to be celebrated, 
would he not at once exclaim that he would rather his mother lay stone-dead, than survive as a goddess to 
lend her ear to these obscenities? Is it possible that he who was of so severe a morality, that he used his 
influence as a Roman senator to prevent the building of a theatre in that city dedicated to the manly 
virtues, would wish his mother to be propitiated as a goddess with words which would have brought the 
blush to her cheek when a Roman matron? Could he possibly believe that the modesty of an estimable 
woman would be so transformed by her promotion to divinity, that she would suffer herself to be invoked 
and celebrated in terms so gross and immodest, that if she had heard the like while alive upon earth, and 
had listened without stopping her ears and hurrying from the spot, her relatives, her husband, and her 
children would have blushed for her? Therefore, the mother of the gods being such a character as the 
most profligate man would be ashamed to have for his mother, and meaning to enthral the minds of the 
Romans, demanded for her service their best citizen, not to ripen him still more in virtue by her helpful 
counsel, but to entangle him by her deceit, like her of whom it is written, “The adulteress will hunt for the 
precious soul.” Her intent was to puff up this high- souled man by an apparently divine testimony to his 
excellence, in order that he might rely upon his own eminence in virtue, and make no further efforts after 
true piety and religion, without which natural genius, however brilliant, vapors into pride and comes to 
nothing. For what but a guileful purpose could that goddess demand the best man seeing that in her own 
sacred festivals she requires such obscenities as the best men would be covered with shame to hear at 
their own tables? 


CHAPTER 6 
THAT THE GODS OF THE PAGANS NEVER INCULCATED HOLINESS OF LIFE 


This is the reason why those divinities quite neglected the lives and morals of the cities and nations who 
worshipped them, and threw no dreadful prohibition in their way to hinder them from becoming utterly 
corrupt, and to preserve them from those terrible and detestable evils which visit not harvests and 
vintages, not house and possessions, not the body which is subject to the soul, but the soul itself, the spirit 
that rules the whole man. If there was any such prohibition, let it be produced, let it be proved. They will 
tell us that purity and probity were inculcated upon those who were initiated in the mysteries of religion, 
and that secret incitements to virtue were whispered in the ear of the elite; but this is an idle boast. Let 
them show or name to us the places which were at any time consecrated to assemblages in which, instead 
of the obscene songs and licentious acting of players, instead of the celebration of those most filthy and 
shameless Fugalia (well called Fugalia, since they banish modesty and right feeling), the people were 
commanded in the name of the gods to restrain avarice, bridle impurity, and conquer ambition; where, in 
short, they might learn in that school which Persius vehemently lashes them to, when he says: “Be taught, 
ye abandoned creatures, and ascertain the causes of things; what we are, and for what end we are born; 
what is the law of our success in life; and by what art we may turn the goal without making shipwreck; 
what limit we should put to our wealth, what we may lawfully desire, and what uses filthy lucre serves; 
how much we should bestow upon our country and our family; learn, in short, what God meant thee to be, 
and what place He has ordered you to fill.” Let them name to us the places where such instructions were 
wont to be communicated from the gods, and where the people who worshipped them were accustomed to 
resort to hear them, as we can point to our churches built for this purpose in every land where the 
Christian religion is received. 


CHAPTER 7 


THAT THE SUGGESTIONS OF PHILOSOPHERS ARE PRECLUDED FROM HAVING ANY MORAL EFFECT, BECAUSE 
THEY HAVE NOT THE AUTHORITY WHICH BELONGS TO DIVINE INSTRUCTION, AND BECAUSE MAN’S NATURAL 
BIAS TO EVIL INDUCES HIM RATHER TO FOLLOW THE EXAMPLES OF THE GODS THAN TO OBEY THE PRECEPTS 
OF MEN 


But will they perhaps remind us of the schools of the philosophers, and their disputations? In the first 
place, these belong not to Rome, but to Greece; and even if we yield to them that they are now Roman, 
because Greece itself has become a Roman province, still the teachings of the philosophers are not the 
commandments of the gods, but the discoveries of men, who, at the prompting of their own speculative 
ability, made efforts to discover the hidden laws of nature, and the right and wrong in ethics, and in 
dialectic what was consequent according to the rules of logic, and what was inconsequent and erroneous. 
And some of them, by God’s help, made great discoveries; but when left to themselves they were betrayed 
by human infirmity, and fell into mistakes. And this was ordered by divine providence, that their pride 
might be restrained, and that by their example it might be pointed out that it is humility which has access 
to the highest regions. But of this we shall have more to say, if the Lord God of truth permit, in its own 
place. However, if the philosophers have made any discoveries which are sufficient to guide men to virtue 
and blessedness, would it not have been greater justice to vote divine honors to them? Were it not more 
accordant with every virtuous sentiment to read Plato’s writings in a “Temple of Plato,” than to be present 
in the temples of devils to witness the priests of Cybele mutilating themselves, the effeminate being 


consecrated, the raving fanatics cutting themselves, and whatever other cruel or shameful, or shamefully 
cruel or cruelly shameful, ceremony is enjoined by the ritual of such gods as these? Were it not a more 
suitable education, and more likely to prompt the youth to virtue, if they heard public recitals of the laws 
of the gods, instead of the vain laudation of the customs and laws of their ancestors? Certainly all the 
worshippers of the Roman gods, when once they are possessed by what Persius calls “the burning poison 
of lust,” prefer to witness the deeds of Jupiter rather than to hear what Plato taught or Cato censured. 
Hence the young profligate in Terence, when he sees on the wall a fresco representing the fabled descent 
of Jupiter into the lap of Danae in the form of a golden shower, accepts this as authoritative precedent for 
his own licentiousness, and boasts that he is an imitator of God. “And what God?” he says. “He who with 
His thunder shakes the loftiest temples. And was I, a poor creature compared to Him, to make bones of it? 
No; I did it, and with all my heart.” 


CHAPTER 8 


THAT THE THEATRICAL EXHIBITIONS PUBLISHING THE SHAMEFUL ACTIONS OF THE GODS, PROPITIATED 
RATHER THAN OFFENDED THEM 


But, some one will interpose, these are the fables of poets, not the deliverances of the gods themselves. 
Well, I have no mind to arbitrate between the lewdness of theatrical entertainments and of mystic rites; 
only this I say, and history bears me out in making the assertion, that those same entertainments, in which 
the fictions of poets are the main attraction, were not introduced in the festivals of the gods by the 
ignorant devotion of the Romans, but that the gods themselves gave the most urgent commands to this 
effect, and indeed extorted from the Romans these solemnities and celebrations in their honor. I touched 
on this in the preceding book, and mentioned that dramatic entertainments were first inaugurated at 
Rome on occasion of a pestilence, and by authority of the pontiff. And what man is there who is not more 
likely to adopt, for the regulation of his own life, the examples that are represented in plays which have a 
divine sanction, rather than the precepts written and promulgated with no more than human authority? If 
the poets gave a false representation of Jove in describing him as adulterous, then it were to be expected 
that the chaste gods should in anger avenge so wicked a fiction, in place of encouraging the games which 
circulated it. Of these plays, the most inoffensive are comedies and tragedies, that is to say, the dramas 
which poets write for the stage, and which, though they often handle impure subjects, yet do so without 
the filthiness of language which characterizes many other performances; and it is these dramas which 
boys are obliged by their seniors to read and learn as a part of what is called a liberal and gentlemanly 
education. 


CHAPTER 9 


THAT THE POETICAL LICENSE WHICH THE GREEKS, IN OBEDIENCE TO THEIR GODS, ALLOWED, WAS 
RESTRAINED BY THE ANCIENT ROMANS 


The opinion of the ancient Romans on this matter is attested by Cicero in his work De Republica, in which 
Scipio, one of the interlocutors, says, “The lewdness of comedy could never have been suffered by 
audiences, unless the customs of society had previously sanctioned the same lewdness.” And in the earlier 
days the Greeks preserved a certain reasonableness in their license, and made it a law, that whatever 
comedy wished to say of any one, it must say it of him by name. And so in the same work of Cicero’s, 
Scipio says, “Whom has it not aspersed? Nay, whom has it not worried? Whom has it spared? Allow that it 
may assail demagogues and factions, men injurious to the commonwealth—a Cleon, a Cleophon, a 
Hyperbolus. That is tolerable, though it had been more seemly for the public censor to brand such men, 
than for a poet to lampoon them; but to blacken the fame of Pericles with scurrilous verse, after he had 
with the utmost dignity presided over their state alike in war and in peace, was as unworthy of a poet, as 
if our own Plautus or Naevius were to bring Publius and Cneius Scipio on the comic stage, or as if 
Caecilius were to caricature Cato.” And then a little after he goes on: “Though our Twelve Tables attached 
the penalty of death only to a very few offences, yet among these few this was one: if any man should have 
sung a pasquinade, or have composed a satire calculated to bring infamy or disgrace on another person. 
Wisely decreed. For it is by the decisions of magistrates, and by a well-informed justice, that our lives 
ought to be judged, and not by the flighty fancies of poets; neither ought we to be exposed to hear 
calumnies, save where we have the liberty of replying, and defending ourselves before an adequate 
tribunal.” This much I have judged it advisable to quote from the fourth book of Cicero’s De Republica; 
and I have made the quotation word for word, with the exception of some words omitted, and some 
slightly transposed, for the sake of giving the sense more readily. And certainly the extract is pertinent to 
the matter I am endeavoring to explain. Cicero makes some further remarks, and concludes the passage 
by showing that the ancient Romans did not permit any living man to be either praised or blamed on the 
stage. But the Greeks, as I said, though not so moral, were more logical in allowing this license which the 
Romans forbade; for they saw that their gods approved and enjoyed the scurrilous language of low 
comedy when directed not only against men, but even against themselves; and this, whether the infamous 
actions imputed to them were the fictions of poets, or were their actual iniquities commemorated and 
acted in the theatres. And would that the spectators had judged them worthy only of laughter, and not of 
imitation! Manifestly it had been a stretch of pride to spare the good name of the leading men and the 
common citizens, when the very deities did not grudge that their own reputation should be blemished. 


CHAPTER 10 


THAT THE DEVILS, IN SUFFERING EITHER FALSE OR TRUE CRIMES TO BE LAID TO THEIR CHARGE, MEANT TO DO 
MEN A MISCHIEF 


It is alleged, in excuse of this practice, that the stories told of the gods are not true, but false, and mere 
inventions, but this only makes matters worse, if we form our estimate by the morality our religion 
teaches; and if we consider the malice of the devils, what more wily and astute artifice could they practise 
upon men? When a slander is uttered against a leading statesman of upright and useful life, is it not 
reprehensible in proportion to its untruth and groundlessness? What punishment, then, shall be sufficient 
when the gods are the objects of so wicked and outrageous an injustice? But the devils, whom these men 
repute gods, are content that even iniquities they are guiltless of should be ascribed to them, so long as 
they may entangle men’s minds in the meshes of these opinions, and draw them on along with themselves 
to their predestinated punishment: whether such things were actually committed by the men whom these 
devils, delighting in human infatuation, cause to be worshipped as gods, and in whose stead they, by a 
thousand malign and deceitful artifices, substitute themselves, and so receive worship; or whether, though 
they were really the crimes of men, these wicked spirits gladly allowed them to be attributed to higher 
beings, that there might seem to be conveyed from heaven itself a sufficient sanction for the perpetration 
of shameful wickedness. The Greeks, therefore, seeing the character of the gods they served, thought that 
the poets should certainly not refrain from showing up human vices on the stage, either because they 
desired to be like their gods in this, or because they were afraid that, if they required for themselves a 
more unblemished reputation than they asserted for the gods, they might provoke them to anger. 


CHAPTER 11 


THAT THE GREEKS ADMITTED PLAYERS TO OFFICES OF STATE, ON THE GROUND THAT MEN WHO PLEASED THE 
GODS SHOULD NOT BE CONTEMPTUOUSLY TREATED BY THEIR FELLOWS 


It was a part of this same reasonableness of the Greeks which induced them to bestow upon the actors of 
these same plays no inconsiderable civic honors. In the above-mentioned book of the De Republica, it is 
mentioned that Aeschines, a very eloquent Athenian, who had been a tragic actor in his youth, became a 
statesman, and that the Athenians again and again sent another tragedian, Aristodemus, as their 
plenipotentiary to Philip. For they judged it unbecoming to condemn and treat as infamous persons those 
who were the chief actors in the scenic entertainments which they saw to be so pleasing to the gods. No 
doubt this was immoral of the Greeks, but there can be as little doubt they acted in conformity with the 
character of their gods; for how could they have presumed to protect the conduct of the citizens from 
being cut to pieces by the tongues of poets and players, who were allowed, and even enjoined by the gods, 
to tear their divine reputation to tatters? And how could they hold in contempt the men who acted in the 
theatres those dramas which, as they had ascertained, gave pleasure to the gods whom they worshipped? 
Nay, how could they but grant to them the highest civic honors? On what plea could they honor the priests 
who offered for them acceptable sacrifices to the gods, if they branded with infamy the actors who in 
behalf of the people gave to the gods that pleasure or honour which they demanded, and which, according 
to the account of the priests, they were angry at not receiving. Labeo, whose learning makes him an 
authority on such points, is of opinion that the distinction between good and evil deities should find 
expression in a difference of worship; that the evil should be propitiated by bloody sacrifices and doleful 
rites, but the good with a joyful and pleasant observance, as, e.g. (as he says himself), with plays, 
festivals, and banquets. All this we shall, with God’s help, hereafter discuss. At present, and speaking to 
the subject on hand, whether all kinds of offerings are made indiscriminately to all the gods, as if all were 
good (and it is an unseemly thing to conceive that there are evil gods; but these gods of the pagans are all 
evil, because they are not gods, but evil spirits), or whether, as Labeo thinks, a distinction is made 
between the offerings presented to the different gods the Greeks are equally justified in honoring alike 
the priests by whom the sacrifices are offered, and the players by whom the dramas are acted, that they 
may not be open to the charge of doing an injury to all their gods, if the plays are pleasing to all of them, 
or (which were still worse) to their good gods, if the plays are relished only by them. 


CHAPTER 12 


THAT THE ROMANS, BY REFUSING TO THE POETS THE SAME LICENSE IN RESPECT OF MEN WHICH THEY 
ALLOWED THEM IN THE CASE OF THE GODS, SHOWED A MORE DELICATE SENSITIVENESS REGARDING 
THEMSELVES THAN REGARDING THE GODS 


The Romans, however, as Scipio boasts in that same discussion, declined having their conduct and good 
name subjected to the assaults and slanders of the poets, and went so far as to make it a capital crime if 
any one should dare to compose such verses. This was a very honorable course to pursue, so far as they 
themselves were concerned, but in respect of the gods it was proud and irreligious: for they knew that the 
gods not only tolerated, but relished, being lashed by the injurious expressions of the poets, and yet they 
themselves would not suffer this same handling; and what their ritual prescribed as acceptable to the 
gods, their law prohibited as injurious to themselves. How then, Scipio, do you praise the Romans for 
refusing this license to the poets, so that no citizen could be calumniated, while you know that the gods 
were not included under this protection? Do you count your senate-house worthy of so much higher a 


regard than the Capitol? Is the one city of Rome more valuable in your eyes than the whole heaven of 
gods, that you prohibit your poets from uttering any injurious words against a citizen, though they may 
with impunity cast what imputations they please upon the gods, without the interference of senator, 
censor, prince, or pontiff? It was, forsooth, intolerable that Plautus or Naevus should attack Publius and 
Cneius Scipio, insufferable that Caecilius should lampoon Cato; but quite proper that your Terence should 
encourage youthful lust by the wicked example of supreme Jove. 


CHAPTER 13 


THAT THE ROMANS SHOULD HAVE UNDERSTOOD THAT GODS WHO DESIRED TO BE WORSHIPPED IN LICENTIOUS 
ENTERTAINMENTS WERE UNWORTHY OF DIVINE HONOR 


But Scipio, were he alive, would possibly reply: “How could we attach a penalty to that which the gods 
themselves have consecrated? For the theatrical entertainments in which such things are said, and acted, 
and performed, were introduced into Roman society by the gods, who ordered that they should be 
dedicated and exhibited in their honor.” But was not this, then, the plainest proof that they were no true 
gods, nor in any respect worthy of receiving divine honours from the republic? Suppose they had required 
that in their honor the citizens of Rome should be held up to ridicule, every Roman would have resented 
the hateful proposal. How then, I would ask, can they be esteemed worthy of worship, when they propose 
that their own crimes be used as material for celebrating their praises? Does not this artifice expose them, 
and prove that they are detestable devils? Thus the Romans, though they were superstitious enough to 
serve as gods those who made no secret of their desire to be worshipped in licentious plays, yet had 
sufficient regard to their hereditary dignity and virtue, to prompt them to refuse to players any such 
rewards as the Greeks accorded them. On this point we have this testimony of Scipio, recorded in Cicero: 
“They [the Romans] considered comedy and all theatrical performances as disgraceful, and therefore not 
only debarred players from offices and honors open to ordinary citizens, but also decreed that their names 
should be branded by the censor, and erased from the roll of their tribe.” An excellent decree, and another 
testimony to the sagacity of Rome; but I could wish their prudence had been more thorough-going and 
consistent. For when I hear that if any Roman citizen chose the stage as his profession, he not only closed 
to himself every laudable career, but even became an outcast from his own tribe, I cannot but exclaim: 
This is the true Roman spirit, this is worthy of a state jealous of its reputation. But then some one 
interrupts my rapture, by inquiring with what consistency players are debarred from all honors, while 
plays are counted among the honors due to the gods? For a long while the virtue of Rome was 
uncontaminated by theatrical exhibitions; and if they had been adopted for the sake of gratifying the taste 
of the citizens, they would have been introduced hand in hand with the relaxation of manners. But the fact 
is, that it was the gods who demanded that they should be exhibited to gratify them. With what justice, 
then, is the player excommunicated by whom God is worshipped? On what pretext can you at once adore 
him who exacts, and brand him who acts these plays? This, then, is the controversy in which the Greeks 
and Romans are engaged. The Greeks think they justly honor players, because they worship the gods who 
demand plays; the Romans, on the other hand, do not suffer an actor to disgrace by his name his own 
plebeian tribe, far less the senatorial order. And the whole of this discussion may be summed up in the 
following syllogism. The Greeks give us the major premise: If such gods are to be worshipped, then 
certainly such men may be honored. The Romans add the minor: But such men must by no means be 
honoured. The Christians draw the conclusion: Therefore such gods must by no means be worshipped. 


CHAPTER 14 


THAT PLATO, WHO EXCLUDED POETS FROM A WELL-ORDERED CITY, WAS BETTER THAN THESE GODS WHO 
DESIRE TO BE HONOURED BY THEATRICAL PLAYS 


We have still to inquire why the poets who write the plays, and who by the law of the twelve tables are 
prohibited from injuring the good name of the citizens, are reckoned more estimable than the actors, 
though they so shamefully asperse the character of the gods? Is it right that the actors of these poetical 
and God-dishonoring effusions be branded, while their authors are honored? Must we not here award the 
palm to a Greek, Plato, who, in framing his ideal republic, conceived that poets should be banished from 
the city as enemies of the state? He could not brook that the gods be brought into disrepute, nor that the 
minds of the citizens be depraved and besotted, by the fictions of the poets. Compare now human nature 
as you see it in Plato, expelling poets from the city that the citizens be uninjured, with the divine nature as 
you see it in these gods exacting plays in their own honor. Plato strove, though unsuccessfully, to persuade 
the light-minded and lascivious Greeks to abstain from so much as writing such plays; the gods used their 
authority to extort the acting of the same from the dignified and sober-minded Romans. And not content 
with having them acted, they had them dedicated to themselves, consecrated to themselves, solemnly 
celebrated in their own honor. To which, then, would it be more becoming in a state to decree divine 
honors,—to Plato, who prohibited these wicked and licentious plays, or to the demons who delighted in 
blinding men to the truth of what Plato unsuccessfully sought to inculcate? 


This philosopher, Plato, has been elevated by Labeo to the rank of a demigod, and set thus upon a level 
with such as Hercules and Romulus. Labeo ranks demigods higher than heroes, but both he counts among 
the deities. But I have no doubt that he thinks this man whom he reckons a demigod worthy of greater 


respect not only than the heroes, but also than the gods themselves. The laws of the Romans and the 
speculations of Plato have this resemblance, that the latter pronounce a wholesale condemnation of 
poetical fictions, while the former restrain the license of satire, at least so far as men are the objects of it. 
Plato will not suffer poets even to dwell in his city: the laws of Rome prohibit actors from being enrolled 
as citizens; and if they had not feared to offend the gods who had asked the services of the players, they 
would in all likelihood have banished them altogether. It is obvious, therefore, that the Romans could not 
receive, nor reasonably expect to receive, laws for the regulation of their conduct from their gods, since 
the laws they themselves enacted far surpassed and put to shame the morality of the gods. The gods 
demand stageplays in their own honor; the Romans exclude the players from all civic honors; the former 
commanded that they should be celebrated by the scenic representation of their own disgrace; the latter 
commanded that no poet should dare to blemish the reputation of any citizen. But that demigod Plato 
resisted the lust of such gods as these, and showed the Romans what their genius had left incomplete; for 
he absolutely excluded poets from his ideal state, whether they composed fictions with no regard to truth, 
or set the worst possible examples before wretched men under the guise of divine actions. We for our 
part, indeed, reckon Plato neither a god nor a demigod; we would not even compare him to any of God’s 
holy angels; nor to the truth-speaking prophets, nor to any of the apostles or martyrs of Christ, nay, not to 
any faithful Christian man. The reason of this opinion of ours we will, God prospering us, render in its own 
place. Nevertheless, since they wish him to be considered a demigod, we think he certainly is more 
entitled to that rank, and is every way superior, if not to Hercules and Romulus (though no historian could 
ever narrate nor any poet sing of him that he had killed his brother, or committed any crime), yet certainly 
to Priapus, or a Cynocephalus, or the Fever,—divinities whom the Romans have partly received from 
foreigners, and partly consecrated by home-grown rites. How, then, could gods such as these be expected 
to promulgate good and wholesome laws, either for the prevention of moral and social evils, or for their 
eradication where they had already sprung up?—gods who used their influence even to sow and cherish 
profligacy, by appointing that deeds truly or falsely ascribed to them should be published to the people by 
means of theatrical exhibitions, and by thus gratuitously fanning the flame of human lust with the breath 
of a seemingly divine approbation. In vain does Cicero, speaking of poets, exclaim against this state of 
things in these words: “When the plaudits and acclamation of the people, who sit as infallible judges, are 
won by the poets, what darkness benights the mind, what fears invade, what passions inflame it!” 


CHAPTER 15 


THAT IT WAS VANITY, NOT REASON, WHICH CREATED SOME OF THE ROMAN GODS 


But is it not manifest that vanity rather than reason regulated the choice of some of their false gods? This 
Plato, whom they reckon a demigod, and who used all his eloquence to preserve men from the most 
dangerous spiritual calamities, has yet not been counted worthy even of a little shrine; but Romulus, 
because they can call him their own, they have esteemed more highly than many gods, though their secret 
doctrine can allow him the rank only of a demigod. To him they allotted a flamen, that is to say, a priest of 
a class so highly esteemed in their religion (distinguished, too, by their conical mitres), that for only three 
of their gods were flamens appointed,—the Flamen Dialis for Jupiter, Martialis for Mars, and Quirinalis for 
Romulus (for when the ardor of his fellow-citizens had given Romulus a seat among the gods, they gave 
him this new name Quirinus). And thus by this honor Romulus has been preferred to Neptune and Pluto, 
Jupiter’s brothers, and to Saturn himself, their father. They have assigned the same priesthood to serve 
him as to serve Jove; and in giving Mars (the reputed father of Romulus) the same honor, is this not rather 
for Romulus’ sake than to honor Mars? 


CHAPTER 16 


THAT IF THE GODS HAD REALLY POSSESSED ANY REGARD FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS, THE ROMANS SHOULD HAVE 
RECEIVED GOOD LAWS FROM THEM, INSTEAD OF HAVING TO BORROW THEM FROM OTHER NATIONS 


Moreover, if the Romans had been able to receive a rule of life from their gods, they would not have 
borrowed Solon’s laws from the Athenians, as they did some years after Rome was founded; and yet they 
did not keep them as they received them, but endeavored to improve and amend them. Although Lycurgus 
pretended that he was authorized by Apollo to give laws to the Lacedemonians, the sensible Romans did 
not choose to believe this, and were not induced to borrow laws from Sparta. Numa Pompilius, who 
succeeded Romulus in the kingdom, is said to have framed some laws, which, however, were not sufficient 
for the regulation of civic affairs. Among these regulations were many pertaining to religious observances, 
and yet he is not reported to have received even these from the gods. With respect, then, to moral evils, 
evils of life and conduct,—evils which are so mighty, that, according to the wisest pagans, by them states 
are ruined while their cities stand uninjured,—their gods made not the smallest provision for preserving 
their worshippers from these evils, but, on the contrary, took special pains to increase them, as we have 
previously endeavored to prove. 


CHAPTER 17 


OF THE RAPE OF THE SABINE WOMEN, AND OTHER INIQUITIES PERPETRATED IN ROME’S PALMIEST DAYS 


But possibly we are to find the reason for this neglect of the Romans by their gods, in the saying of 
Sallust, that “equity and virtue prevailed among the Romans not more by force of laws than of nature.” I 
presume it is to this inborn equity and goodness of disposition we are to ascribe the rape of the Sabine 
women. What, indeed, could be more equitable and virtuous, than to carry off by force, as each man was 
fit, and without their parents’ consent, girls who were strangers and guests, and who had been decoyed 
and entrapped by the pretence of a spectacle! If the Sabines were wrong to deny their daughters when 
the Romans asked for them, was it not a greater wrong in the Romans to carry them off after that denial? 
The Romans might more justly have waged war against the neighboring nation for having refused their 
daughters in marriage when they first sought them, than for having demanded them back when they had 
stolen them. War should have been proclaimed at first; it was then that Mars should have helped his 
warlike son, that he might by force of arms avenge the injury done him by the refusal of marriage, and 
might also thus win the women he desired. There might have been some appearance of “right of war” ina 
victor carrying off, in virtue of this right, the virgins who had been without any show of right denied him; 
whereas there was no “right of peace” entitling him to carry off those who were not given to him, and to 
wage an unjust war with their justly enraged parents. One happy circumstance was indeed connected 
with this act of violence, viz., that though it was commemorated by the games of the circus, yet even this 
did not constitute it a precedent in the city or realm of Rome. If one would find fault with the results of 
this act, it must rather be on the ground that the Romans made Romulus a god in spite of his perpetrating 
this iniquity; for one cannot reproach them with making this deed any kind of precedent for the rape of 
women. 


Again, I presume it was due to this natural equity and virtue, that after the expulsion of King Tarquin, 
whose son had violated Lucretia, Junius Brutus the consul forced Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus, Lucretia’s 
husband and his own colleague, a good and innocent man, to resign his office and go into banishment, on 
the one sole charge that he was of the name and blood of the Tarquins. This injustice was perpetrated 
with the approval, or at least connivance, of the people, who had themselves raised to the consular office 
both Collatinus and Brutus. Another instance of this equity and virtue is found in their treatment of 
Marcus Camillus. This eminent man, after he had rapidly conquered the Veians, at that time the most 
formidable of Rome’s enemies, and who had maintained a ten years’ war, in which the Roman army had 
suffered the usual calamities attendant on bad generalship, after he had restored security to Rome, which 
had begun to tremble for its safety, and after he had taken the wealthiest city of the enemy, had charges 
brought against him by the malice of those that envied his success, and by the insolence of the tribunes of 
the people; and seeing that the city bore him no gratitude for preserving it, and that he would certainly be 
condemned, he went into exile, and even in his absence was fined 10,000 asses. Shortly after, however, his 
ungrateful country had again to seek his protection from the Gauls. But I cannot now mention all the 
shameful and iniquitous acts with which Rome was agitated, when the aristocracy attempted to subject 
the people, and the people resented their encroachments, and the advocates of either party were actuated 
rather by the love of victory than by any equitable or virtuous consideration. 


CHAPTER 18 


WHAT THE HISTORY OF SALLUST REVEALS REGARDING THE LIFE OF THE ROMANS, EITHER WHEN STRAITENED 
BY ANXIETY OR RELAXED IN SECURITY 


I will therefore pause, and adduce the testimony of Sallust himself, whose words in praise of the Romans 
(that “equity and virtue prevailed among them not more by force of laws than of nature”) have given 
occasion to this discussion. He was referring to that period immediately after the expulsion of the kings, 
in which the city became great in an incredibly short space of time. And yet this same writer 
acknowledges in the first book of his history, in the very exordium of his work, that even at that time, 
when a very brief interval had elapsed after the government had passed from kings to consuls, the more 
powerful men began to act unjustly, and occasioned the defection of the people from the patricians, and 
other disorders in the city. For after Sallust had stated that the Romans enjoyed greater harmony and a 
purer state of society between the second and third Punic wars than at any other time, and that the cause 
of this was not their love of good order, but their fear lest the peace they had with Carthage might be 
broken (this also, as we mentioned, Nasica contemplated when he opposed the destruction of Carthage, 
for he supposed that fear would tend to repress wickedness, and to preserve wholesome ways of living), 
he then goes on to say: “Yet, after the destruction of Carthage, discord, avarice, ambition, and the other 
vices which are commonly generated by prosperity, more than ever increased.” If they “increased,” and 
that “more than ever,” then already they had appeared, and had been increasing. And so Sallust adds this 
reason for what he said. “For,” he says, “the oppressive measures of the powerful, and the consequent 
secessions of the plebs from the patricians, and other civil dissensions, had existed from the first, and 
affairs were administered with equity and well-tempered justice for no longer a period than the short time 
after the expulsion of the kings, while the city was occupied with the serious Tuscan war and Tarquin’s 
vengeance.” You see how, even in that brief period after the expulsion of the kings, fear, he acknowledges, 
was the cause of the interval of equity and good order. They were afraid, in fact, of the war which Tarquin 
waged against them, after he had been driven from the throne and the city, and had allied himself with the 
Tuscans. But observe what he adds: “After that, the patricians treated the people as their slaves, ordering 
them to be scourged or beheaded just as the kings had done, driving them from their holdings, and 
harshly tyrannizing over those who had no property to lose. The people, overwhelmed by these oppressive 


measures, and most of all by exorbitant usury, and obliged to contribute both money and personal service 
to the constant wars, at length took arms and seceded to Mount Aventine and Mount Sacer, and thus 
obtained for themselves tribunes and protective laws. But it was only the second Punic war that put an 
end on both sides to discord and strife.” You see what kind of men the Romans were, even so early as a 
few years after the expulsion of the kings; and it is of these men he says, that “equity and virtue prevailed 
among them not more by force of law than of nature.” 


Now, if these were the days in which the Roman republic shows fairest and best, what are we to say or 
think of the succeeding age, when, to use the words of the same historian, “changing little by little from 
the fair and virtuous city it was, it became utterly wicked and dissolute?” This was, as he mentions, after 
the destruction of Carthage. Sallust’s brief sum and sketch of this period may be read in his own history, 
in which he shows how the profligate manners which were propagated by prosperity resulted at last even 
in civil wars. He says: “And from this time the primitive manners, instead of undergoing an insensible 
alteration as hitherto they had done, were swept away as by a torrent: the young men were so depraved 
by luxury and avarice, that it may justly be said that no father had a son who could either preserve his 
own patrimony, or keep his hands off other men’s.” Sallust adds a number of particulars about the vices of 
Sylla, and the debased condition of the republic in general; and other writers make similar observations, 
though in much less striking language. 


However, I suppose you now see, or at least any one who gives his attention has the means of seeing, in 
what a sink of iniquity that city was plunged before the advent of our heavenly King. For these things 
happened not only before Christ had begun to teach, but before He was even born of the Virgin. If, then, 
they dare not impute to their gods the grievous evils of those former times, more tolerable before the 
destruction of Carthage, but intolerable and dreadful after it, although it was the gods who by their 
malign craft instilled into the minds of men the conceptions from which such dreadful vices branched out 
on all sides, why do they impute these present calamities to Christ, who teaches life-giving truth, and 
forbids us to worship false and deceitful gods, and who, abominating and condemning with His divine 
authority those wicked and hurtful lusts of men, gradually withdraws His own people from a world that is 
corrupted by these vices, and is falling into ruins, to make of them an eternal city, whose glory rests not 
on the acclamations of vanity, but on the judgment of truth? 


CHAPTER 19 


OF THE CORRUPTION WHICH HAD GROWN UPON THE ROMAN REPUBLIC BEFORE CHRIST ABOLISHED THE 
WORSHIP OF THE GODS 


Here, then, is this Roman republic, “which has changed little by little from the fair and virtuous city it 
was, and has become utterly wicked and dissolute.” It is not I who am the first to say this, but their own 
authors, from whom we learned it for a fee, and who wrote it long before the coming of Christ. You see 
how, before the coming of Christ, and after the destruction of Carthage, “the primitive manners, instead of 
undergoing insensible alteration, as hitherto they had done, were swept away as by a torrent; and how 
depraved by luxury and avarice the youth were.” Let them now, on their part, read to us any laws given by 
their gods to the Roman people, and directed against luxury and avarice. And would that they had only 
been silent on the subjects of chastity and modesty, and had not demanded from the people indecent and 
shameful practices, to which they lent a pernicious patronage by their so-called divinity. Let them read our 
commandments in the Prophets, Gospels, Acts of the Apostles or Epistles; let them peruse the large 
number of precepts against avarice and luxury which are everywhere read to the congregations that meet 
for this purpose, and which strike the ear, not with the uncertain sound of a philosophical discussion, but 
with the thunder of God’s own oracle pealing from the clouds. And yet they do not impute to their gods 
the luxury and avarice, the cruel and dissolute manners, that had rendered the republic utterly wicked 
and corrupt, even before the coming of Christ; but whatever affliction their pride and effeminacy have 
exposed them to in these latter days, they furiously impute to our religion. If the kings of the earth and all 
their subjects, if all princes and judges of the earth, if young men and maidens, old and young, every age, 
and both sexes; if they whom the Baptist addressed, the publicans and the soldiers, were all together to 
hearken to and observe the precepts of the Christian religion regarding a just and virtuous life, then 
should the republic adorn the whole earth with its own felicity, and attain in life everlasting to the 
pinnacle of kingly glory. But because this man listens and that man scoffs, and most are enamored of the 
blandishments of vice rather than the wholesome severity of virtue, the people of Christ, whatever be 
their condition—whether they be kings, princes, judges, soldiers, or provincials, rich or poor, bond or free, 
male or female—are enjoined to endure this earthly republic, wicked and dissolute as it is, that so they 
may by this endurance win for themselves an eminent place in that most holy and august assembly of 
angels and republic of heaven, in which the will of God is the law. 


CHAPTER 20 


OF THE KIND OF HAPPINESS AND LIFE TRULY DELIGHTED IN BY THOSE WHO INVEIGH AGAINST THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION 


But the worshippers and admirers of these gods delight in imitating their scandalous iniquities, and are 


nowise concerned that the republic be less depraved and licentious. Only let it remain undefeated, they 
say, only let it flourish and abound in resources; let it be glorious by its victories, or still better, secure in 
peace; and what matters it to us? This is our concern, that every man be able to increase his wealth so as 
to supply his daily prodigalities, and so that the powerful may subject the weak for their own purposes. 
Let the poor court the rich for a living, and that under their protection they may enjoy a sluggish 
tranquillity; and let the rich abuse the poor as their dependants, to minister to their pride. Let the people 
applaud not those who protect their interests, but those who provide them with pleasure. Let no severe 
duty be commanded, no impurity forbidden. Let kings estimate their prosperity, not by the righteousness, 
but by the servility of their subjects. Let the provinces stand loyal to the kings, not as moral guides, but as 
lords of their possessions and purveyors of their pleasures; not with a hearty reverence, but a crooked and 
servile fear. Let the laws take cognizance rather of the injury done to another man’s property, than of that 
done to one’s own person. If a man be a nuisance to his neighbor, or injure his property, family, or person, 
let him be actionable; but in his own affairs let everyone with impunity do what he will in company with 
his own family, and with those who willingly join him. Let there be a plentiful supply of public prostitutes 
for every one who wishes to use them, but specially for those who are too poor to keep one for their 
private use. Let there be erected houses of the largest and most ornate description: in these let there be 
provided the most sumptuous banquets, where every one who pleases may, by day or night, play, drink, 
vomit, dissipate. Let there be everywhere heard the rustling of dancers, the loud, immodest laughter of 
the theatre; let a succession of the most cruel and the most voluptuous pleasures maintain a perpetual 
excitement. If such happiness is distasteful to any, let him be branded as a public enemy; and if any 
attempt to modify or put an end to it let him be silenced, banished, put an end to. Let these be reckoned 
the true gods, who procure for the people this condition of things, and preserve it when once possessed. 
Let them be worshipped as they wish; let them demand whatever games they please, from or with their 
own worshippers; only let them secure that such felicity be not imperilled by foe, plague, or disaster of 
any kind. What sane man would compare a republic such as this, I will not say to the Roman empire, but 
to the palace of Sardanapalus, the ancient king who was so abandoned to pleasures, that he caused it to 
be inscribed on his tomb, that now that he was dead, he possessed only those things which he had 
swallowed and consumed by his appetites while alive? If these men had such a king as this, who, while 
self-indulgent, should lay no severe restraint on them, they would more enthusiastically consecrate to him 
a temple and a flamen than the ancient Romans did to Romulus. 


CHAPTER 21 
CICERO’S OPINION OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 


But if our adversaries do not care how foully and disgracefully the Roman republic be stained by corrupt 
practices, so long only as it holds together and continues in being, and if they therefore pooh-pooh the 
testimony of Sallust to its “utterly wicked and profligate” condition, what will they make of Cicero’s 
statement, that even in his time it had become entirely extinct, and that there remained extant no Roman 
republic at all? He introduces Scipio (the Scipio who had destroyed Carthage) discussing the republic, at 
a time when already there were presentiments of its speedy ruin by that corruption which Sallust 
describes. In fact, at the time when the discussion took place, one of the Gracchi, who, according to 
Sallust, was the first great instigator of seditions, had already been put to death. His death, indeed, is 
mentioned in the same book. Now Scipio, at the end of the second book, says: “As among the different 
sounds which proceed from lyres, flutes, and the human voice, there must be maintained a certain 
harmony which a cultivated ear cannot endure to hear disturbed or jarring, but which may be elicited in 
full and absolute concord by the modulation even of voices very unlike one another; so, where reason is 
allowed to modulate the diverse elements of the state, there is obtained a perfect concord from the upper, 
lower, and middle classes as from various sounds; and what musicians call harmony in singing, is concord 
in matters of state, which is the strictest bond and best security of any republic, and which by no 
ingenuity can be retained where justice has become extinct.” Then, when he had expatiated somewhat 
more fully, and had more copiously illustrated the benefits of its presence and the ruinous effects of its 
absence upon a state, Pilus, one of the company present at the discussion, struck in and demanded that 
the question should be more thoroughly sifted, and that the subject of justice should be freely discussed 
for the sake of ascertaining what truth there was in the maxim which was then becoming daily more 
current, that “the republic cannot be governed without injustice.” Scipio expressed his willingness to have 
this maxim discussed and sifted, and gave it as his opinion that it was baseless, and that no progress could 
be made in discussing the republic unless it was established, not only that this maxim, that “the republic 
cannot be governed without injustice,” was false, but also that the truth is, that it cannot be governed 
without the most absolute justice. And the discussion of this question, being deferred till the next day, is 
carried on in the third book with great animation. For Pilus himself undertook to defend the position that 
the republic cannot be governed without injustice, at the same time being at special pains to clear himself 
of any real participation in that opinion. He advocated with great keenness the cause of injustice against 
justice, and endeavored by plausible reasons and examples to demonstrate that the former is beneficial, 
the latter useless, to the republic. Then, at the request of the company, Laelius attempted to defend 
justice, and strained every nerve to prove that nothing is so hurtful to a state as injustice; and that 
without justice a republic can neither be governed, nor even continue to exist. 


When this question has been handled to the satisfaction of the company, Scipio reverts to the original 


thread of discourse, and repeats with commendation his own brief definition of a republic, that it is the 
weal of the people. “The people” he defines as being not every assemblage or mob, but an assemblage 
associated by a common acknowledgment of law, and by a community of interests. Then he shows the use 
of definition in debate; and from these definitions of his own he gathers that a republic, or “weal of the 
people,” then exists only when it is well and justly governed, whether by a monarch, or an aristocracy, or 
by the whole people. But when the monarch is unjust, or, as the Greeks say, a tyrant; or the aristocrats are 
unjust, and form a faction; or the people themselves are unjust, and become, as Scipio for want of a better 
name calls them, themselves the tyrant, then the republic is not only blemished (as had been proved the 
day before), but by legitimate deduction from those definitions, it altogether ceases to be. For it could not 
be the people’s weal when a tyrant factiously lorded it over the state; neither would the people be any 
longer a people if it were unjust, since it would no longer answer the definition of a people—”an 
assemblage associated by a common acknowledgment of law, and by a community of interests.” 


When, therefore, the Roman republic was such as Sallust described it, it was not “utterly wicked and 
profligate,” as he says, but had altogether ceased to exist, if we are to admit the reasoning of that debate 
maintained on the subject of the republic by its best representatives. Tully himself, too, speaking not in 
the person of Scipio or any one else, but uttering his own sentiments, uses the following language in the 
beginning of the fifth book, after quoting a line from the poet Ennius, in which he said, “Rome’s severe 
morality and her citizens are her safeguard.” “This verse,” says Cicero, “seems to me to have all the 
sententious truthfulness of an oracle. For neither would the citizens have availed without the morality of 
the community, nor would the morality of the commons without outstanding men have availed either to 
establish or so long to maintain in vigor so grand a republic with so wide and just an empire. Accordingly, 
before our day, the hereditary usages formed our foremost men, and they on their part retained the 
usages and institutions of their fathers. But our age, receiving the republic as a chef-d’oeuvre of another 
age which has already begun to grow old, has not merely neglected to restore the colors of the original, 
but has not even been at the pains to preserve so much as the general outline and most outstanding 
features. For what survives of that primitive morality which the poet called Rome’s safeguard? It is so 
obsolete and forgotten, that, far from practising it, one does not even know it. And of the citizens what 
shall I say? Morality has perished through poverty of great men; a poverty for which we must not only 
assign a reason, but for the guilt of which we must answer as criminals charged with a capital crime. For 
it is through our vices, and not by any mishap, that we retain only the name of a republic, and have long 
since lost the reality.” 


This is the confession of Cicero, long indeed after the death of Africanus, whom he introduced as an 
interlocutor in his work De Republica, but still before the coming of Christ. Yet, if the disasters he bewails 
had been lamented after the Christian religion had been diffused, and had begun to prevail, is there a man 
of our adversaries who would not have thought that they were to be imputed to the Christians? Why, then, 
did their gods not take steps then to prevent the decay and extinction of that republic, over the loss of 
which Cicero, long before Christ had come in the flesh, sings so lugubrious a dirge? Its admirers have 
need to inquire whether, even in the days of primitive men and morals, true justice flourished in it; or was 
it not perhaps even then, to use the casual expression of Cicero, rather a colored painting than the living 
reality? But, if God will, we shall consider this elsewhere. For I mean in its own place to show that— 
according to the definitions in which Cicero himself, using Scipio as his mouthpiece, briefly propounded 
what a republic is, and what a people is, and according to many testimonies, both of his own lips and of 
those who took part in that same debate—Rome never was a republic, because true justice had never a 
place in it. But accepting the more feasible definitions of a republic, I grant there was a republic of a 
certain kind, and certainly much better administered by the more ancient Romans than by their modern 
representatives. But the fact is, true justice has no existence save in that republic whose founder and 
ruler is Christ, if at least any choose to call this a republic; and indeed we cannot deny that it is the 
people’s weal. But if perchance this name, which has become familiar in other connections, be considered 
alien to our common parlance, we may at all events say that in this city is true justice; the city of which 
Holy Scripture says, “Glorious things are said of thee, O city of God.” 


CHAPTER 22 


THAT THE ROMAN GODS NEVER TOOK ANY STEPS TO PREVENT THE REPUBLIC FROM BEING RUINED BY 
IMMORALITY 


But what is relevant to the present question is this, that however admirable our adversaries say the 
republic was or is, it is certain that by the testimony of their own most learned writers it had become, long 
before the coming of Christ, utterly wicked and dissolute, and indeed had no existence, but had been 
destroyed by profligacy. To prevent this, surely these guardian gods ought to have given precepts of 
morals and a rule of life to the people by whom they were worshipped in so many temples, with so great a 
variety of priests and sacrifices, with such numberless and diverse rites, so many festal solemnities, so 
many celebrations of magnificent games. But in all this the demons only looked after their own interest, 
and cared not at all how their worshippers lived, or rather were at pains to induce them to lead an 
abandoned life, so long as they paid these tributes to their honor, and regarded them with fear. If any one 
denies this, let him produce, let him point to, let him read the laws which the gods had given against 
sedition, and which the Gracchi transgressed when they threw everything into confusion; or those Marius, 


and Cinna, and Carbo broke when they involved their country in civil wars, most iniquitous and 
unjustifiable in their causes, cruelly conducted, and yet more cruelly terminated; or those which Sylla 
scorned, whose life, character, and deeds, as described by Sallust and other historians, are the 
abhorrence of all mankind. Who will deny that at that time the republic had become extinct? 


Possibly they will be bold enough to suggest in defence of the gods, that they abandoned the city on 
account of the profligacy of the citizens, according to the lines of Virgil: 


“Gone from each fane, each sacred shrine, 
Are those who made this realm divine.” 


But, firstly, if it be so, then they cannot complain against the Christian religion, as if it were that which 
gave offence to the gods and caused them to abandon Rome, since the Roman immorality had long ago 
driven from the altars of the city a cloud of little gods, like as many flies. And yet where was this host of 
divinities, when, long before the corruption of the primitive morality, Rome was taken and burnt by the 
Gauls? Perhaps they were present, but asleep? For at that time the whole city fell into the hands of the 
enemy, with the single exception of the Capitoline hill; and this too would have been taken, had not—the 
watchful geese aroused the sleeping gods! And this gave occasion to the festival of the goose, in which 
Rome sank nearly to the superstition of the Egyptians, who worship beasts and birds. But of these 
adventitious evils which are inflicted by hostile armies or by some disaster, and which attach rather to the 
body than the soul, I am not meanwhile disputing. At present I speak of the decay of morality, which at 
first almost imperceptibly lost its brilliant hue, but afterwards was wholly obliterated, was swept away as 
by a torrent, and involved the republic in such disastrous ruin, that though the houses and walls remained 
standing the leading writers do not scruple to say that the republic was destroyed. Now, the departure of 
the gods “from each fane, each sacred shrine,” and their abandonment of the city to destruction, was an 
act of justice, if their laws inculcating justice and a moral life had been held in contempt by that city. But 
what kind of gods were these, pray, who declined to live with a people who worshipped them, and whose 
corrupt life they had done nothing to reform? 


CHAPTER 23 


THAT THE VICISSITUDES OF THIS LIFE ARE DEPENDENT NOT ON THE FAVOR OR HOSTILITY OF DEMONS, BUT ON 
THE WILL OF THE TRUE GOD 


But, further, is it not obvious that the gods have abetted the fulfilment of men’s desires, instead of 
authoritatively bridling them? For Marius, a low-born and self-made man, who ruthlessly provoked and 
conducted civil wars, was so effectually aided by them, that he was seven times consul, and died full of 
years in his seventh consulship, escaping the hands of Sylla, who immediately afterwards came into 
power. Why, then, did they not also aid him, so as to restrain him from so many enormities? For if it is said 
that the gods had no hand in his success, this is no trivial admission that a man can attain the dearly 
coveted felicity of this life even though his own gods be not propitious; that men can be loaded with the 
gifts of fortune as Marius was, can enjoy health, power, wealth, honours, dignity, length of days, though 
the gods be hostile to him; and that, on the other hand, men can be tormented as Regulus was, with 
captivity, bondage, destitution, watchings, pain, and cruel death, though the gods be his friends. To 
concede this is to make a compendious confession that the gods are useless, and their worship 
superfluous. If the gods have taught the people rather what goes clean counter to the virtues of the soul, 
and that integrity of life which meets a reward after death; if even in respect of temporal and transitory 
blessings they neither hurt those whom they hate nor profit whom they love, why are they worshipped, 
why are they invoked with such eager homage? Why do men murmur in difficult and sad emergencies, as 
if the gods had retired in anger? and why, on their account, is the Christian religion injured by the most 
unworthy calumnies? If in temporal matters they have power either for good or for evil, why did they 
stand by Marius, the worst of Rome’s citizens, and abandon Regulus, the best? Does this not prove 
themselves to be most unjust and wicked? And even if it be supposed that for this very reason they are the 
rather to be feared and worshipped, this is a mistake; for we do not read that Regulus worshipped them 
less assiduously than Marius. Neither is it apparent that a wicked life is to be chosen, on the ground that 
the gods are supposed to have favored Marius more than Regulus. For Metellus, the most highly esteemed 
of all the Romans, who had five sons in the consulship, was prosperous even in this life; and Catiline, the 
worst of men, reduced to poverty and defeated in the war his own guilt had aroused, lived and perished 
miserably. Real and secure felicity is the peculiar possession of those who worship that God by whom 
alone it can be conferred. 


It is thus apparent, that when the republic was being destroyed by profligate manners, its gods did 
nothing to hinder its destruction by the direction or correction of its manners, but rather accelerated its 
destruction by increasing the demoralization and corruption that already existed. They need not pretend 
that their goodness was shocked by the iniquity of the city, and that they withdrew in anger. For they were 
there, sure enough; they are detected, convicted: they were equally unable to break silence so as to guide 
others, and to keep silence so as to conceal themselves. I do not dwell on the fact that the inhabitants of 
Minturnae took pity on Marius, and commended him to the goddess Marica in her grove, that she might 


give him success in all things, and that from the abyss of despair in which he then lay he forthwith 
returned unhurt to Rome, and entered the city the ruthless leader of a ruthless army; and they who wish 
to know how bloody was his victory, how unlike a citizen, and how much more relentlessly than any 
foreign foe he acted, let them read the histories. But this, as I said, I do not dwell upon; nor do I attribute 
the bloody bliss of Marius to, I know not what Minturnian goddess [Marica], but rather to the secret 
providence of God, that the mouths of our adversaries might be shut, and that they who are not led by 
passion, but by prudent consideration of events, might be delivered from error. And even if the demons 
have any power in these matters, they have only that power which the secret decree of the Almighty allots 
to them, in order that we may not set too great store by earthly prosperity, seeing it is oftentimes 
vouchsafed even to wicked men like Marius; and that we may not, on the other hand, regard it as an evil, 
since we see that many good and pious worshippers of the one true God are, in spite of the demons pre- 
eminently successful; and, finally, that we may not suppose that these unclean spirits are either to be 
propitiated or feared for the sake of earthly blessings or calamities: for as wicked men on earth cannot do 
all they would, so neither can these demons, but only in so far as they are permitted by the decree of Him 
whose judgments are fully comprehensible, justly reprehensible by none. 


CHAPTER 24 


OF THE DEEDS OF SYLLA, IN WHICH THE DEMONS BOASTED THAT HE HAD THEIR HELP 


It is certain that Sylla—whose rule was so cruel that, in comparison with it, the preceding state of things 
which he came to avenge was regretted—when first he advanced towards Rome to give battle to Marius, 
found the auspices so favourable when he sacrificed, that, according to Livy’s account, the augur 
Postumius expressed his willingness to lose his head if Sylla did not, with the help of the gods, accomplish 
what he designed. The gods, you see, had not departed from “every fane and sacred shrine,” since they 
were still predicting the issue of these affairs, and yet were taking no steps to correct Sylla himself. Their 
presages promised him great prosperity but no threatenings of theirs subdued his evil passions. And then, 
when he was in Asia conducting the war against Mithridates, a message from Jupiter was delivered to him 
by Lucius Titius, to the effect that he would conquer Mithridates; and so it came to pass. And afterwards, 
when he was meditating a return to Rome for the purpose of avenging in the blood of the citizens injuries 
done to himself and his friends, a second message from Jupiter was delivered to him by a soldier of the 
sixth legion, to the effect that it was he who had predicted the victory over Mithridates, and that now he 
promised to give him power to recover the republic from his enemies, though with great bloodshed. Sylla 
at once inquired of the soldier what form had appeared to him; and, on his reply, recognized that it was 
the same as Jupiter had formerly employed to convey to him the assurance regarding the victory over 
Mithridates. How, then, can the gods be justified in this matter for the care they took to predict these 
shadowy successes, and for their negligence in correcting Sylla, and restraining him from stirring up a 
civil war so lamentable and atrocious, that it not merely disfigured, but extinguished, the republic? The 
truth is, as I have often said, and as Scripture informs us, and as the facts themselves sufficiently indicate, 
the demons are found to look after their own ends only, that they may be regarded and worshipped as 
gods, and that men may be induced to offer to them a worship which associates them with their crimes, 
and involves them in one common wickedness and judgment of God. 


Afterwards, when Sylla had come to Tarentum, and had sacrificed there, he saw on the head of the 
victim’s liver the likeness of a golden crown. Thereupon the same soothsayer Postumius interpreted this 
to signify a signal victory, and ordered that he only should eat of the entrails. A little afterwards, the slave 
of a certain Lucius Pontius cried out, “I am Bellona’s messenger; the victory is yours, Sylla!” Then he 
added that the Capitol should be burned. As soon as he had uttered this prediction he left the camp, but 
returned the following day more excited than ever, and shouted, “The Capitol is fired!” And fired indeed it 
was. This it was easy for a demon both to foresee and quickly to announce. But observe, as relevant to our 
subject, what kind of gods they are under whom these men desire to live, who blaspheme the Saviour that 
delivers the wills of the faithful from the dominion of devils. The man cried out in prophetic rapture, “The 
victory is yours, Sylla!” And to certify that he spoke by a divine spirit, he predicted also an event which 
was shortly to happen, and which indeed did fall out, in a place from which he in whom this spirit was 
speaking was far distant. But he never cried, “Forbear thy villanies, Sylla!”—the villanies which were 
committed at Rome by that victor to whom a golden crown on the calf’s liver had been shown as the 
divine evidence of his victory. If such signs as this were customarily sent by just gods, and not by wicked 
demons, then certainly the entrails he consulted should rather have given Sylla intimation of the cruel 
disasters that were to befall the city and himself. For that victory was not so conducive to his exaltation to 
power, as it was fatal to his ambition; for by it he became so insatiable in his desires, and was rendered so 
arrogant and reckless by prosperity, that he may be said rather to have inflicted a moral destruction on 
himself than corporal destruction on his enemies. But these truely woeful and deplorable calamities the 
gods gave him no previous hint of, neither by entrails, augury, dream, nor prediction. For they feared his 
amendment more than his defeat. Yea, they took good care that this glorious conqueror of his own fellow- 
citizens should be conquered and led captive by his own infamous vices, and should thus be the more 
submissive slave of the demons themselves. 


CHAPTER 25 


HOW POWERFULLY THE EVIL SPIRITS INCITE MEN TO WICKED ACTIONS, BY GIVING THEM THE QUASI-DIVINE 
AUTHORITY OF THEIR EXAMPLE 


Now, who does not hereby comprehend,—unless he has preferred to imitate such gods rather than by 
divine grace to withdraw himself from their fellowship,—who does not see how eagerly these evil spirits 
strive by their example to lend, as it were, divine authority to crime? Is not this proved by the fact that 
they were seen in a wide plain in Campania rehearsing among themselves the battle which shortly after 
took place there with great bloodshed between the armies of Rome? For at first there were heard loud 
crashing noises, and afterwards many reported that they had seen for some days together two armies 
engaged. And when this battle ceased, they found the ground all indented with just such footprints of men 
and horses as a great conflict would leave. If, then, the deities were veritably fighting with one another, 
the civil wars of men are sufficiently justified; yet, by the way, let it be observed that such pugnacious 
gods must be very wicked or very wretched. If, however, it was but a sham-fight, what did they intend by 
this, but that the civil wars of the Romans should seem no wickedness, but an imitation of the gods? For 
already the civil wars had begun; and before this, some lamentable battles and execrable massacres had 
occurred. Already many had been moved by the story of the soldier, who, on stripping the spoils of his 
slain foe, recognized in the stripped corpse his own brother, and, with deep curses on civil wars, slew 
himself there and then on his brother’s body. To disguise the bitterness of such tragedies, and kindle 
increasing ardor in this monstrous warfare, these malign demons, who were reputed and worshipped as 
gods, fell upon this plan of revealing themselves in a state of civil war, that no compunction for fellow- 
citizens might cause the Romans to shrink from such battles, but that the human criminality might be 
justified by the divine example. By a like craft, too, did these evil spirits command that scenic 
entertainments, of which I have already spoken, should be instituted and dedicated to them. And in these 
entertainments the poetical compositions and actions of the drama ascribed such iniquities to the gods, 
that every one might safely imitate them, whether he believed the gods had actually done such things, or, 
not believing this, yet perceived that they most eagerly desired to be represented as having done them. 
And that no one might suppose, that in representing the gods as fighting with one another, the poets had 
slandered them, and imputed to them unworthy actions, the gods themselves, to complete the deception, 
confirmed the compositions of the poets by exhibiting their own battles to the eyes of men, not only 
through actions in the theatres, but in their own persons on the actual field. 


We have been forced to bring forward these facts, because their authors have not scrupled to say and to 
write that the Roman republic had already been ruined by the depraved moral habits of the citizens, and 
had ceased to exist before the advent of our Lord Jesus Christ. Now this ruin they do not impute to their 
own gods, though they impute to our Christ the evils of this life, which cannot ruin good men, be they 
alive or dead. And this they do, though our Christ has issued so many precepts inculcating virtue and 
restraining vice; while their own gods have done nothing whatever to preserve that republic that served 
them, and to restrain it from ruin by such precepts, but have rather hastened its destruction, by 
corrupting its morality through their pestilent example. No one, I fancy, will now be bold enough to say 
that the republic was then ruined because of the departure of the gods “from each fane, each sacred 
shrine,” as if they were the friends of virtue, and were offended by the vices of men. No, there are too 
many presages from entrails, auguries, soothsayings, whereby they boastingly proclaimed themselves 
prescient of future events and controllers of the fortune of war—all which prove them to have been 
present. And had they been indeed absent the Romans would never in these civil wars have been so far 
transported by their own passions as they were by the instigations of these gods. 


CHAPTER 26 


THAT THE DEMONS GAVE IN SECRET CERTAIN OBSCURE INSTRUCTIONS IN MORALS, WHILE IN PUBLIC THEIR 
OWN SOLEMNITIES INCULCATED ALL WICKEDNESS 


Seeing that this is so,—seeing that the filthy and cruel deeds, the disgraceful and criminal actions of the 
gods, whether real or feigned, were at their own request published, and were consecrated, and dedicated 
in their honor as sacred and stated solemnities; seeing they vowed vengeance on those who refused to 
exhibit them to the eyes of all, that they might be proposed as deeds worthy of imitation, why is it that 
these same demons, who by taking pleasure in such obscenities, acknowledge themselves to be unclean 
spirits, and by delighting in their own villanies and iniquities, real or imaginary, and by requesting from 
the immodest, and extorting from the modest, the celebration of these licentious acts, proclaim 
themselves instigators to a criminal and lewd life;—why, I ask, are they represented as giving some good 
moral precepts to a few of their own elect, initiated in the secrecy of their shrines? If it be so, this very 
thing only serves further to demonstrate the malicious craft of these pestilent spirits. For so great is the 
influence of probity and chastity, that all men, or almost all men, are moved by the praise of these virtues; 
nor is any man so depraved by vice, but he hath some feeling of honor left in him. So that, unless the devil 
sometimes transformed himself, as Scripture says, into an angel of light, he could not compass his 
deceitful purpose. Accordingly, in public, a bold impurity fills the ear of the people with noisy clamor; in 
private, a feigned chastity speaks in scarce audible whispers to a few: an open stage is provided for 
shameful things, but on the praiseworthy the curtain falls: grace hides disgrace flaunts: a wicked deed 


draws an overflowing house, a virtuous speech finds scarce a hearer, as though purity were to be blushed 
at, impurity boasted of. Where else can such confusion reign, but in devils’ temples? Where, but in the 
haunts of deceit? For the secret precepts are given as a sop to the virtuous, who are few in number; the 
wicked examples are exhibited to encourage the vicious, who are countless. 


Where and when those initiated in the mysteries of Coelestis received any good instructions, we know not. 
What we do know is, that before her shrine, in which her image is set, and amidst a vast crowd gathering 
from all quarters, and standing closely packed together, we were intensely interested spectators of the 
games which were going on, and saw, as we pleased to turn the eye, on this side a grand display of 
harlots, on the other the virgin goddess; we saw this virgin worshipped with prayer and with obscene 
rites. There we saw no shame-faced mimes, no actress over-burdened with modesty; all that the obscene 
rites demanded was fully complied with. We were plainly shown what was pleasing to the virgin deity, and 
the matron who witnessed the spectacle returned home from the temple a wiser woman. Some, indeed, of 
the more prudent women turned their faces from the immodest movements of the players, and learned the 
art of wickedness by a furtive regard. For they were restrained, by the modest demeanor due to men, 
from looking boldly at the immodest gestures; but much more were they restrained from condemning with 
chaste heart the sacred rites of her whom they adored. And yet this licentiousness—which, if practised in 
one’s home, could only be done there in secret—was practised as a public lesson in the temple; and if any 
modesty remained in men, it was occupied in marvelling that wickedness which men could not 
unrestrainedly commit should be part of the religious teaching of the gods, and that to omit its exhibition 
should incur the anger of the gods. What spirit can that be, which by a hidden inspiration stirs men’s 
corruption, and goads them to adultery, and feeds on the full-fledged iniquity, unless it be the same that 
finds pleasure in such religious ceremonies, sets in the temples images of devils, and loves to see in play 
the images of vices; that whispers in secret some righteous sayings to deceive the few who are good, and 
scatters in public invitations to profligacy, to gain possession of the millions who are wicked? 


CHAPTER 27 


THAT THE OBSCENITIES OF THOSE PLAYS WHICH THE ROMANS CONSECRATED IN ORDER TO PROPITIATE THEIR 
GODS, CONTRIBUTED LARGELY TO THE OVERTHROW OF PUBLIC ORDER 


Cicero, a weighty man, and a philosopher in his way, when about to be made edile, wished the citizens to 
understand that, among the other duties of his magistracy, he must propitiate Flora by the celebration of 
games. And these games are reckoned devout in proportion to their lewdness. In another place, and when 
he was now consul, and the state in great peril, he says that games had been celebrated for ten days 
together, and that nothing had been omitted which could pacify the gods: as if it had not been more 
satisfactory to irritate the gods by temperance, than to pacify them by debauchery; and to provoke their 
hate by honest living, than soothe it by such unseemly grossness. For no matter how cruel was the ferocity 
of those men who were threatening the state, and on whose account the gods were being propitiated, it 
could not have been more hurtful than the alliance of gods who were won with the foulest vices. To avert 
the danger which threatened men’s bodies, the gods were conciliated in a fashion that drove virtue from 
their spirits; and the gods did not enrol themselves as defenders of the battlements against the besiegers, 
until they had first stormed and sacked the morality of the citizens. This propitiation of such divinities,—a 
propitiation so wanton, so impure, so immodest, so wicked, so filthy, whose actors the innate and 
praiseworthy virtue of the Romans disabled from civic honors, erased from their tribe, recognized as 
polluted and made infamous;—this propitiation, I say, so foul, so detestable, and alien from every religious 
feeling, these fabulous and ensnaring accounts of the criminal actions of the gods, these scandalous 
actions which they either shamefully and wickedly committed, or more shamefully and wickedly feigned, 
all this the whole city learned in public both by the words and gestures of the actors. They saw that the 
gods delighted in the commission of these things, and therefore believed that they wished them not only 
to be exhibited to them, but to be imitated by themselves. But as for that good and honest instruction 
which they speak of, it was given in such secrecy, and to so few (if indeed given at all), that they seemed 
rather to fear it might be divulged, than that it might not be practised. 


CHAPTER 28 


THAT THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION IS HEALTH-GIVING 


They, then, are but abandoned and ungrateful wretches, in deep and fast bondage to that malign spirit, 
who complain and murmur that men are rescued by the name of Christ from the hellish thraldom of these 
unclean spirits, and from a participation in their punishment, and are brought out of the night of 
pestilential ungodliness into the light of most healthful piety. Only such men could murmur that the 
masses flock to the churches and their chaste acts of worship, where a seemly separation of the sexes is 
observed; where they learn how they may so spend this earthly life, as to merit a blessed eternity 
hereafter; where Holy Scripture and instruction in righteousness are proclaimed from a raised platform in 
presence of all, that both they who do the word may hear to their salvation, and they who do it not may 
hear to judgment. And though some enter who scoff at such precepts, all their petulance is either 
quenched by a sudden change, or is restrained through fear or shame. For no filthy and wicked action is 
there set forth to be gazed at or to be imitated; but either the precepts of the true God are recommended, 


His miracles narrated, His gifts praised, or His benefits implored. 


CHAPTER 29 
AN EXHORTATION TO THE ROMANS TO RENOUNCE PAGANISM 


This, rather, is the religion worthy of your desires, O admirable Roman race,—the progeny of your 
Scaevolas and Scipios, of Regulus, and of Fabricius. This rather covet, this distinguish from that foul 
vanity and crafty malice of the devils. If there is in your nature any eminent virtue, only by true piety is it 
purged and perfected, while by impiety it is wrecked and punished. Choose now what you will pursue, 
that your praise may be not in yourself, but in the true God, in whom is no error. For of popular glory you 
have had your share; but by the secret providence of God, the true religion was not offered to your choice. 
Awake, it is now day; as you have already awaked in the persons of some in whose perfect virtue and 
sufferings for the true faith we glory: for they, contending on all sides with hostile powers, and conquering 
them all by bravely dying, have purchased for us this country of ours with their blood; to which country 
we invite you, and exhort you to add yourselves to the number of the citizens of this city, which also has a 
sanctuary of its own in the true remission of sins. Do not listen to those degenerate sons of thine who 
slander Christ and Christians, and impute to them these disastrous times, though they desire times in 
which they may enjoy rather impunity for their wickedness than a peaceful life. Such has never been 
Rome’s ambition even in regard to her earthly country. Lay hold now on the celestial country, which is 
easily won, and in which you will reign truly and for ever. For there shall thou find no vestal fire, no 
Capitoline stone, but the one true God. 


“No date, no goal will here ordain: 
But grant an endless, boundless reign.” 


No longer, then, follow after false and deceitful gods; abjure them rather, and despise them, bursting forth 
into true liberty. Gods they are not, but malignant spirits, to whom your eternal happiness will be a sore 
punishment. Juno, from whom you deduce your origin according to the flesh, did not so bitterly grudge 
Rome’s citadels to the Trojans, as these devils whom yet ye repute gods, grudge an everlasting seat to the 
race of mankind. And thou thyself hast in no wavering voice passed judgment on them, when thou didst 
pacify them with games, and yet didst account as infamous the men by whom the plays were acted. Suffer 
us, then, to assert thy freedom against the unclean spirits who had imposed on thy neck the yoke of 
celebrating their own shame and filthiness. The actors of these divine crimes thou hast removed from 
offices of honor; supplicate the true God, that He may remove from thee those gods who delight in their 
crimes,—a most disgraceful thing if the crimes are really theirs, and a most malicious invention if the 
crimes are feigned. Well done, in that thou hast spontaneously banished from the number of your citizens 
all actors and players. Awake more fully: the majesty of God cannot be propitiated by that which defiles 
the dignity of man. How, then, can you believe that gods who take pleasure in such lewd plays, belong to 
the number of the holy powers of heaven, when the men by whom these plays are acted are by yourselves 
refused admission into the number of Roman citizens even of the lowest grade? Incomparably more 
glorious than Rome, is that heavenly city in which for victory you have truth; for dignity, holiness; for 
peace, felicity; for life, eternity. Much less does it admit into its society such gods, if thou dost blush to 
admit into thine such men. Wherefore, if thou wouldst attain to the blessed city, shun the society of devils. 
They who are propitiated by deeds of shame, are unworthy of the worship of right-hearted men. Let these, 
then, be obliterated from your worship by the cleansing of the Christian religion, as those men were 
blotted from your citizenship by the censor’s mark. 


But, so far as regards carnal benefits, which are the only blessings the wicked desire to enjoy, and carnal 
miseries, which alone they shrink from enduring, we will show in the following book that the demons have 
not the power they are supposed to have; and although they had it, we ought rather on that account to 
despise these blessings, than for the sake of them to worship those gods, and by worshipping them to miss 
the attainment of these blessings they grudge us. But that they have not even this power which is ascribed 
to them by those who worship them for the sake of temporal advantages, this, I say, I will prove in the 
following book; so let us here close the present argument. 


Book III 


Argument—As in the foregoing book Augustin has proved regarding moral and spiritual calamities, so in 
this book he proves regarding external and bodily disasters, that since the foundation of the city the 
Romans have been continually subject to them; and that even when the false gods were worshipped 
without a rival, before the advent of Christ, they afforded no relief from such calamities. 


CHAPTER 1 


OF THE ILLS WHICH ALONE THE WICKED FEAR, AND WHICH THE WORLD CONTINUALLY SUFFERED, EVEN WHEN 
THE GODS WERE WORSHIPPED 


Of moral and spiritual evils, which are above all others to be deprecated, I think enough has already been 
said to show that the false gods took no steps to prevent the people who worshipped them from being 
overwhelmed by such calamities, but rather aggravated the ruin. I see I must now speak of those evils 
which alone are dreaded by the heathen—famine, pestilence, war, pillage, captivity, massacre, and the like 
calamities, already enumerated in the first book. For evil men account those things alone evil which do 
not make men evil; neither do they blush to praise good things, and yet to remain evil among the good 
things they praise. It grieves them more to own a bad house than a bad life, as if it were man’s greatest 
good to have everything good but himself. But not even such evils as were alone dreaded by the heathen 
were warded off by their gods, even when they were most unrestrictedly worshipped. For in various times 
and places before the advent of our Redeemer, the human race was crushed with numberless and 
sometimes incredible calamities; and at that time what gods but those did the world worship, if you except 
the one nation of the Hebrews, and, beyond them, such individuals as the most secret and most just 
judgment of God counted worthy of divine grace? But that I may not be prolix, I will be silent regarding 
the heavy calamities that have been suffered by any other nations, and will speak only of what happened 
to Rome and the Roman empire, by which I mean Rome properly so called, and those lands which already, 
before the coming of Christ, had by alliance or conquest become, as it were, members of the body of the 
state. 


CHAPTER 2 


WHETHER THE GODS, WHOM THE GREEKS AND ROMANS WORSHIPPED IN COMMON, WERE JUSTIFIED IN 
PERMITTING THE DESTRUCTION OF ILIUM 


First, then, why was Troy or Ilium, the cradle of the Roman people (for I must not overlook nor disguise 
what I touched upon in the first book ), conquered, taken and destroyed by the Greeks, though it 
esteemed and worshipped the same gods as they? Priam, some answer, paid the penalty of the perjury of 
his father Laomedon. Then it is true that Laomedon hired Apollo and Neptune as his workmen. For the 
story goes that he promised them wages, and then broke his bargain. I wonder that famous diviner Apollo 
toiled at so huge a work, and never suspected Laomedon was going to cheat him of his pay. And Neptune 
too, his uncle, brother of Jupiter, king of the sea, it really was not seemly that he should be ignorant of 
what was to happen. For he is introduced by Homer (who lived and wrote before the building of Rome) as 
predicting something great of the posterity of AEneas, who in fact founded Rome. And as Homer says, 
Nep tune also rescued AEneas in a cloud from the wrath of Achilles, though (according to Virgil ) 


“All his will was to destroy 
His own creation, perjured Troy.” 


Gods, then, so great as Apollo and Neptune, in ignorance of the cheat that was to defraud them of their 
wages, built the walls of Troy for nothing but thanks and thankless people. There may be some doubt 
whether it is not a worse crime to believe such persons to be gods, than to cheat such gods. Even Homer 
himself did not give full credence to the story for while he represents Neptune, indeed, as hostile to the 
Trojans, he introduces Apollo as their champion, though the story implies that both were offended by that 
fraud. If, therefore, they believe their fables, let them blush to worship such gods; if they discredit the 
fables, let no more be said of the “Trojan perjury;” or let them explain how the gods hated Trojan, but 
loved Roman perjury. For how did the conspiracy of Catiline, even in so large and corrupt a city, find so 
abundant a supply of men whose hands and tongues found them a living by perjury and civic broils? What 
else but perjury corrupted the judgments pronounced by so many of the senators? What else corrupted 
the people’s votes and decisions of all causes tried before them? For it seems that the ancient practice of 
taking oaths has been preserved even in the midst of the greatest corruption, not for the sake of 
restraining wickedness by religious fear, but to complete the tale of crimes by adding that of perjury. 


CHAPTER 3 


THAT THE GODS COULD NOT BE OFFENDED BY THE ADULTERY OF PARIS, THIS CRIME BEING SO COMMON 
AMONG THEMSELVES 


There is no ground, then, for representing the gods (by whom, as they say, that empire stood, though they 
are proved to have been conquered by the Greeks) as being enraged at the Trojan perjury. Neither, as 
others again plead in their defence, was it indignation at the adultery of Paris that caused them to 
withdraw their protection from Troy. For their habit is to be instigators and instructors in vice, not its 
avengers. “The city of Rome,” says Sallust, “was first built and inhabited, as I have heard, by the Trojans, 
who, flying their country, under the conduct of AEneas, wandered about without making any settlement.” 
If, then, the gods were of opinion that the adultery of Paris should be punished, it was chiefly the Romans, 
or at least the Romans also, who should have suffered; for the adultery was brought about by AEneas’ 
mother. But how could they hate in Paris a crime which they made no objection to in their own sister 
Venus, who (not to mention any other instance) committed adultery with Anchises, and so became the 
mother of AEneas? Is it because in the one case Menelaus was aggrieved, while in the other Vulcan 
connived at the crime? For the gods, I fancy, are so little jealous of their wives, that they make no scruple 
of sharing them with men. But perhaps I may be suspected of turning the myths into ridicule, and not 
handling so weighty a subject with sufficient gravity. Well, then, let us say that AEneas is not the son of 
Venus. I am willing to admit it; but is Romulus any more the son of Mars? For why not the one as well as 
the other? Or is it lawful for gods to have intercourse with women, unlawful for men to have intercourse 
with goddesses? A hard, or rather an incredible condition, that what was allowed to Mars by the law of 
Venus, should not be allowed to Venus herself by her own law. However, both cases have the authority of 
Rome; for Caesar in modern times believed no less that he was descended from Venus, than the ancient 
Romulus believed himself the son of Mars. 


CHAPTER 4 


OF VARRO’S OPINION, THAT IT IS USEFUL FOR MEN TO FEIGN THEMSELVES THE OFFSPRING OF THE GODS 


Some one will say, But do you believe all this? Not I indeed. For even Varro, a very learned heathen, all 
but admits that these stories are false, though he does not boldly and confidently say so. But he maintains 
it is useful for states that brave men believe, though falsely, that they are descended from the gods; for 
that thus the human spirit, cherishing the belief of its divine descent, will both more boldly venture into 
great enterprises, and will carry them out more energetically, and will therefore by its very confidence 
secure more abundant success. You see how wide a field is opened to falsehood by this opinion of Varro’s, 
which I have expressed as well as I could in my own words; and how comprehensible it is, that many of 
the religions and sacred legends should be feigned in a community in which it was judged profitable for 
the citizens that lies should be told even about the gods themselves. 


CHAPTER 5 


THAT IT IS NOT CREDIBLE THAT THE GODS SHOULD HAVE PUNISHED THE ADULTERY OF PARIS, SEEING THEY 
SHOWED NO INDIGNATION AT THE ADULTERY OF THE MOTHER OF ROMULUS 


But whether Venus could bear AEneas to a human father Anchises, or Mars beget Romulus of the 
daughter of Numitor, we leave as unsettled questions. For our own Scriptures suggest the very similar 
question, whether the fallen angels had sexual intercourse with the daughters of men, by which the earth 
was at that time filled with giants, that is, with enormously large and strong men. At present, then, I will 
limit my discussion to this dilemma: If that which their books relate about the mother of AEneas and the 
father of Romulus be true, how can the gods be displeased with men for adulteries which, when 
committed by themselves, excite no displeasure? If it is false, not even in this case can the gods be angry 
that men should really commit adulteries, which, even when falsely attributed to the gods, they delight in. 
Moreover, if the adultery of Mars be discredited, that Venus also may be freed from the imputation, then 
the mother of Romulus is left unshielded by the pretext of a divine seduction. For Sylvia was a vestal 
priestess, and the gods ought to avenge this sacrilege on the Romans with greater severity than Paris’ 
adultery on the Trojans. For even the Romans themselves in primitive times used to go so far as to bury 
alive any vestal who was detected in adultery, while women unconsecrated, though they were punished, 
were never punished with death for that crime; and thus they more earnestly vindicated the purity of 
shrines they esteemed divine, than of the human bed. 


CHAPTER 6 
THAT THE GODS EXACTED NO PENALTY FOR THE FRATRICIDAL ACT OF ROMULUS 


I add another instance: If the sins of men so greatly incensed those divinities, that they abandoned Troy to 
fire and sword to punish the crime of Paris, the murder of Romulus’ brother ought to have incensed them 
more against the Romans than the cajoling of a Greek husband moved them against the Trojans: fratricide 
in a newly-born city should have provoked them more than adultery in a city already flourishing. It makes 


no difference to the question we now discuss, whether Romulus ordered his brother to be slain, or slew 
him with his own hand; it is a crime which many shamelessly deny, many through shame doubt, many in 
grief disguise. And we shall not pause to examine and weigh the testimonies of historical writers on the 
subject. All agree that the brother of Romulus was slain, not by enemies, not by strangers. If it was 
Romulus who either commanded or perpetrated this crime; Romulus was more truly the head of the 
Romans than Paris of the Trojans; why then did he who carried off another man’s wife bring down the 
anger of the gods on the Trojans, while he who took his brother’s life obtained the guardianship of those 
same gods? If, on the other hand, that crime was not wrought either by the hand or will of Romulus, then 
the whole city is chargeable with it, because it did not see to its punishment, and thus committed, not 
fratricide, but parricide, which is worse. For both brothers were the founders of that city, of which the one 
was by villainy prevented from being a ruler. So far as I see, then, no evil can be ascribed to Troy which 
warranted the gods in abandoning it to destruction, nor any good to Rome which accounts for the gods 
visiting it with prosperity; unless the truth be, that they fled from Troy because they were vanquished, 
and betook themselves to Rome to practise their characteristic deceptions there. Nevertheless they kept a 
footing for themselves in Troy, that they might deceive future inhabitants who re-peopled these lands; 
while at Rome, by a wider exercise of their malignant arts, they exulted in more abundant honors. 


CHAPTER 7 


OF THE DESTRUCTION OF ILIUM BY FIMBRIA, A LIEUTENANT OF MARIUS 


And surely we may ask what wrong poor Ilium had done, that, in the first heat of the civil wars of Rome, it 
should suffer at the hand of Fimbria, the veriest villain among Marius’ partisans, a more fierce and cruel 
destruction than the Grecian sack. For when the Greeks took it many escaped, and many who did not 
escape were suffered to live, though in captivity. But Fimbria from the first gave orders that not a life 
should be spared, and burnt up together the city and all its inhabitants. Thus was Ilium requited, not by 
the Greeks, whom she had provoked by wrong-doing; but by the Romans, who had been built out of her 
ruins; while the gods, adored alike of both sides, did simply nothing, or, to speak more correctly, could do 
nothing. Is it then true, that at this time also, after Troy had repaired the damage done by the Grecian 
fire, all the gods by whose help the kingdom stood, “forsook each fane, each sacred shrine?” 


But if so, I ask the reason; for in my judgment, the conduct of the gods was as much to be reprobated as 
that of the townsmen to be applauded. For these closed their gates against Fimbria, that they might 
preserve the city for Sylla, and were therefore burnt and consumed by the enraged general. Now, up to 
this time, Sylla’s cause was the more worthy of the two; for till now he used arms to restore the republic, 
and as yet his good intentions had met with no reverses. What better thing, then, could the Trojans have 
done? What more honorable, what more faithful to Rome, or more worthy of her relationship, than to 
preserve their city for the better part of the Romans, and to shut their gates against a parricide of his 
country? It is for the defenders of the gods to consider the ruin which this conduct brought on Troy. The 
gods deserted an adulterous people, and abandoned Troy to the fires of the Greeks, that out of her ashes a 
chaster Rome might arise. But why did they a second time abandon this same town, allied now to Rome, 
and not making war upon her noble daughter, but preserving a most steadfast and pious fidelity to Rome’s 
most justifiable faction? Why did they give her up to be destroyed, not by the Greek heroes, but by the 
basest of the Romans? Or, if the gods did not favor Sylla’s cause, for which the unhappy Trojans 
maintained their city, why did they themselves predict and promise Sylla such successes? Must we call 
them flatterers of the fortunate, rather than helpers of the wretched? Troy was not destroyed, then, 
because the gods deserted it. For the demons, always watchful to deceive, did what they could. For, when 
all the statues were overthrown and burnt together with the town, Livy tells us that only the image of 
Minerva is said to have been found standing uninjured amidst the ruins of her temple; not that it might be 
said in their praise, “The gods who made this realm divine,” but that it might not be said in their defence, 
They are “gone from each fane, each sacred shrine:” for that marvel was permitted to them, not that they 
might be proved to be powerful, but that they might be convicted of being present. 


CHAPTER 8 


WHETHER ROME OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN ENTRUSTED TO THE TROJAN GODS 


Where, then, was the wisdom of entrusting Rome to the Trojan gods, who had demonstrated their 
weakness in the loss of Troy? Will some one say that, when Fimbria stormed Troy, the gods were already 
resident in Rome? How, then, did the image of Minerva remain standing? Besides, if they were at Rome 
when Fimbria destroyed Troy, perhaps they were at Troy when Rome itself was taken and set on fire by 
the Gauls. But as they are very acute in hearing, and very swift in their movements, they came quickly at 
the cackling of the goose to defend at least the Capitol, though to defend the rest of the city they were too 
long in being warned. 


CHAPTER 9 


WHETHER IT IS CREDIBLE THAT THE PEACE DURING THE REIGN OF NUMA WAS BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE GODS 


It is also believed that it was by the help of the gods that the successor of Romulus, Numa Pompilius, 
enjoyed peace during his entire reign, and shut the gates of Janus, which are customarily kept open 
during war. And it is supposed he was thus requited for appointing many religious observances among the 
Romans. Certainly that king would have commanded our congratulations for so rare a leisure, had he 
been wise enough to spend it on wholesome pursuits, and, subduing a pernicious curiosity, had sought out 
the true God with true piety. But as it was, the gods were not the authors of his leisure; but possibly they 
would have deceived him less had they found him busier. For the more disengaged they found him, the 
more they themselves occupied his attention. Varro informs us of all his efforts, and of the arts he 
employed to associate these gods with himself and the city; and in its own place, if God will, I shall discuss 
these matters. Meanwhile, as we are speaking of the benefits conferred by the gods, I readily admit that 
peace is a great benefit; but it is a benefit of the true God, which, like the sun, the rain, and other 
supports of life, is frequently conferred on the ungrateful and wicked. But if this great boon was conferred 
on Rome and Pompilius by their gods, why did they never afterwards grant it to the Roman empire during 
even more meritorious periods? Were the sacred rites more efficient at their first institution than during 
their subsequent celebration? But they had no existence in Numa’s time, until he added them to the ritual; 
whereas afterwards they had already been celebrated and preserved, that benefit might arise from them. 
How, then, is it that those forty-three, or as others prefer it, thirty-nine years of Numa’s reign, were 
passed in unbroken peace, and yet that afterwards, when the worship was established, and the gods 
themselves, who were invoked by it, were the recognized guardians and pa trons of the city, we can with 
difficulty find during the whole period, from the building of the city to the reign of Augustus, one year— 
that, viz., which followed the close of the first Punic war—in which, for a marvel, the Romans were able to 
shut the gates of war? 


CHAPTER 10 


WHETHER IT WAS DESIRABLE THAT THE ROMAN EMPIRE SHOULD BE INCREASED BY SUCH A FURIOUS 
SUCCESSION OF WARS, WHEN IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN QUIET AND SAFE BY FOLLOWING IN THE PEACEFUL WAYS 
OF NUMA 


Do they reply that the Roman empire could never have been so widely extended, nor so glorious, save by 
constant and unintermitting wars? A fit argument, truly! Why must a kingdom be distracted in order to be 
great? In this little world of man’s body, is it not better to have a moderate stature, and health with it, 
than to attain the huge dimensions of a giant by unnatural torments, and when you attain it to find no 
rest, but to be pained the more in proportion to the size of your members? What evil would have resulted, 
or rather what good would not have resulted, had those times continued which Sallust sketched, when he 
says, “At first the kings (for that was the first title of empire in the world) were divided in their 
sentiments: part cultivated the mind, others the body: at that time the life of men was led without 
coveteousness; every one was sufficiently satisfied with his own!” Was it requisite, then, for Rome’s 
prosperity, that the state of things which Virgil reprobates should succeed: 


“At length stole on a baser age 
And war’s indomitable rage, 
And greedy lust of gain?” 


But obviously the Romans have a plausible defence for undertaking and carrying on such disastrous wars, 
—to wit, that the pressure of their enemies forced them to resist, so that they were compelled to fight, not 
by any greed of human applause, but by the necessity of protecting life and liberty. Well, let that pass. 
Here is Sallust’s account of the matter: “For when their state, enriched with laws, institutions, territory, 
seemed abundantly prosperous and sufficiently powerful, according to the ordinary law of human nature, 
opulence gave birth to envy. Accordingly, the neighboring kings and states took arms and assaulted them. 
A few allies lent assistance; the rest, struck with fear, kept aloof from dangers. But the Romans, watchful 
at home and in war, were active, made preparations, encouraged one another, marched to meet their 
enemies,—protected by arms their liberty, country, parents. Afterwards, when they had repelled the 
dangers by their bravery, they carried help to their allies and friends, and procured alliances more by 
conferring than by receiving favors.” This was to build up Rome’s greatness by honorable means. But, in 
Numa’s reign, I would know whether the long peace was maintained in spite of the incursions of wicked 
neighbors, or if these incursions were discontinued that the peace might be maintained? For if even then 
Rome was harassed by wars, and yet did not meet force with force, the same means she then used to quiet 
her enemies without conquering them in war, or terrifying them with the onset of battle, she might have 
used always, and have reigned in peace with the gates of Janus shut. And if this was not in her power, 
then Rome enjoyed peace not at the will of her gods, but at the will of her neighbors round about, and 
only so long as they cared to provoke her with no war, unless perhaps these pitiful gods will dare to sell to 
one man as their favor what lies not in their power to bestow, but in the will of another man. These 
demons, indeed, in so far as they are permitted, can terrify or incite the minds of wicked men by their own 
peculiar wickedness. But if they always had this power, and if no action were taken against their efforts by 
a more secret and higher power, they would be supreme to give peace or the victories of war, which 
almost always fall out through some human emotion, and frequently in opposition to the will of the gods, 


as is proved not only by lying legends, which scarcely hint or signify any grain of truth, but even by 
Roman history itself. 


CHAPTER 11 


OF THE STATUE OF APOLLO AT CUMAE, WHOSE TEARS ARE SUPPOSED TO HAVE PORTENDED DISASTER TO THE 
GREEKS, WHOM THE GOD WAS UNABLE TO SUCCOR 


And it is still this weakness of the gods which is confessed in the story of the Cuman Apollo, who is said to 
have wept for four days during the war with the Achaeans and King Aristonicus. And when the augurs 
were alarmed at the portent, and had determined to cast the statue into the sea, the old men of Cumae 
interposed, and related that a similar prodigy had occurred to the same image during the wars against 
Antiochus and against Perseus, and that by a decree of the senate, gifts had been presented to Apollo, 
because the event had proved favorable to the Romans. Then soothsayers were summoned who were 
supposed to have greater professional skill, and they pronounced that the weeping of Apollo’s image was 
propitious to the Romans, because Cumae was a Greek colony, and that Apollo was bewailing (and thereby 
presaging) the grief and calamity that was about to light upon his own land of Greece, from which he had 
been brought. Shortly afterwards it was reported that King Aristonicus was defeated and made prisoner,— 
a defeat certainly opposed to the will of Apollo; and this he indicated by even shedding tears from his 
marble image. And this shows us that, though the verses of the poets are mythical, they are not altogether 
devoid of truth, but describe the manners of the demons in a sufficiently fit style. For in Virgil, Diana 
mourned for Camilla, and Hercules wept for Pallas doomed to die. This is perhaps the reason why Numa 
Pompilius, too, when, enjoying prolonged peace, but without knowing or inquiring from whom he received 
it, he began in his leisure to consider to what gods he should entrust the safe keeping and conduct of 
Rome, and not dreaming that the true, almighty, and most high God cares for earthly affairs, but 
recollecting only that the Trojan gods which AEneas had brought to Italy had been able to preserve 
neither the Trojan nor Lavinian kingdom rounded by AEneas himself, concluded that he must provide 
other gods as guardians of fugitives and helpers of the weak, and add them to those earlier divinities who 
had either come over to Rome with Romulus, or when Alba was destroyed. 


CHAPTER 12 


THAT THE ROMANS ADDED A VAST NUMBER OF GODS TO THOSE INTRODUCED BY NUMA, AND THAT THEIR 
NUMBERS HELPED THEM NOT AT ALL 


But though Pompilius introduced so ample a ritual, yet did not Rome see fit to be content with it. For as 
yet Jupiter himself had not his chief temple,—it being King Tarquin who built the Capitol. And AEsculapius 
left Epidaurus for Rome, that in this foremost city he might have a finer field for the exercise of his great 
medical skill. The mother of the gods, too, came I know not whence from Pessinuns; it being unseemly 
that, while her son presided on the Capitoline hill, she herself should lie hid in obscurity. But if she is the 
mother of all the gods, she not only followed some of her children to Rome, but left others to follow her. I 
wonder, indeed, if she were the mother of Cynocephalus, who a long while afterwards came from Egypt. 
Whether also the goddess Fever was her offspring, is a matter for her grandson AEsculapius to decide. 
But of whatever breed she be, the foreign gods will not presume, I trust, to call a goddess base-born who 
is a Roman citizen. Who can number the deities to whom the guardianship of Rome was entrusted? 
Indigenous and imported, both of heaven, earth, hell, seas, fountains, rivers; and, as Varro says, gods 
certain and uncertain, male and female: for, as among animals, so among all kinds of gods are there these 
distinctions. Rome, then, enjoying the protection of such a cloud of deities, might surely have been 
preserved from some of those great and horrible calamities, of which I can mention but a few. For by the 
great smoke of her altars she summoned to her protection, as by a beacon-fire, a host of gods, for whom 
she appointed and maintained temples, altars, sacrifices, priests, and thus offended the true and most 
high God, to whom alone all this ceremonial is lawfully due. And, indeed, she was more prosperous when 
she had fewer gods; but the greater she became, the more gods she thought she should have, as the 
larger ship needs to be manned by a larger crew. I suppose she despaired of the smaller number, under 
whose protection she had spent comparatively happy days, being able to defend her greatness. For even 
under the kings (with the exception of Numa Pompilius, of whom I have already spoken), how wicked a 
contentiousness must have existed to occasion the death of Romulus’ brother! 


CHAPTER 13 

BY WHAT RIGHT OR AGREEMENT THE ROMANS OBTAINED THEIR FIRST WIVES 

How is it that neither Juno, who with her husband Jupiter even then cherished 

“Rome’s sons, the nation of the gown,” 

nor Venus herself, could assist the children of the loved AEneas to find wives by some right and equitable 


means? For the lack of this entailed upon the Romans the lamentable necessity of stealing their wives, and 
then waging war with their fathers-in-law; so that the wretched women, before they had recovered from 


the wrong done them by their husbands, were dowried with the blood of their fathers. “But the Romans 
conquered their neighbors.” Yes; but with what wounds on both sides, and with what sad slaughter of 
relatives and neighbors! The war of Caesar and Pompey was the contest of only one father-in-law with one 
son-in-law; and before it began, the daughter of Caesar, Pompey’s wife, was already dead. But with how 
keen and just an accent of grief does Lucan exclaim: “I sing that worse than civil war waged in the plains 
of Emathia, and in which the crime was justified by the victory!” 


The Romans, then, conquered that they might, with hands stained in the blood of their fathers-in-law, 
wrench the miserable girls from their embrace,—girls who dared not weep for their slain parents, for fear 
of offending their victorious husbands; and while yet the battle was raging, stood with their prayers on 
their lips, and knew not for whom to utter them. Such nuptials were certainly prepared for the Roman 
people not by Venus, but Bellona; or possibly that infernal fury Alecto had more liberty to injure them now 
that Juno was aiding them, than when the prayers of that goddess had excited her against AEneas. 
Andromache in captivity was happier than these Roman brides. For though she was a slave, yet, after she 
had become the wife of Pyrrhus, no more Trojans fell by his hand; but the Romans slew in battle the very 
fathers of the brides they fondled. Andromache, the victor’s captive, could only mourn, not fear, the death 
of her people. The Sabine women, related to men still combatants, feared the death of their fathers when 
their husbands went out to battle, and mourned their death as they returned, while neither their grief nor 
their fear could be freely expressed. For the victories of their husbands, involving the destruction of 
fellow-townsmen, relatives, brothers, fathers, caused either pious agony or cruel exultation. Moreover, as 
the fortune of war is capricious, some of them lost their husbands by the sword of their parents, while 
others lost husband and father together in mutual destruction. For the Romans by no means escaped with 
impunity, but they were driven back within their walls, and defended themselves behind closed gates; and 
when the gates were opened by guile, and the enemy admitted into the town, the Forum itself was the 
field of a hateful and fierce engagement of fathers-in-law and sons-in-law. The ravishers were indeed quite 
defeated, and, flying on all sides to their houses, sullied with new shame their original shameful and 
lamentable triumph. It was at this juncture that Romulus, hoping no more from the valor of his citizens, 
prayed Jupiter that they might stand their ground; and from this occasion the god gained the name of 
Stator. But not even thus would the mischief have been finished, had not the ravished women themselves 
flashed out with dishevelled hair, and cast themselves before their parents, and thus disarmed their just 
rage, not with the arms of victory, but with the supplications of filial affection. Then Romulus, who could 
not brook his own brother as a colleague, was compelled to accept Titus Tatius, king of the Sabines, as his 
partner on the throne. But how long would he who misliked the fellowship of his own twin-brother endure 
a stranger? So, Tatius being slain, Romulus remained sole king, that he might be the greater god. See 
what rights of marriage these were that fomented unnatural wars. These were the Roman leagues of 
kindred, relationship, alliance, religion. This was the life of the city so abundantly protected by the gods. 
You see how many severe things might be said on this theme; but our purpose carries us past them, and 
requires our discourse for other matters. 


CHAPTER 14 


OF THE WICKEDNESS OF THE WAR WAGED BY THE ROMANS AGAINST THE ALBANS, AND OF THE VICTORIES WON 
BY THE LUST OF POWER 


But what happened after Numa’s reign, and under the other kings, when the Albans were provoked into 
war, with sad results not to themselves alone, but also to the Romans? The long peace of Numa had 
become tedious; and with what endless slaughter and detriment of both states did the Roman and Alban 
armies bring it to an end! For Alba, which had been founded by Ascanius, son of AEneas, and which was 
more properly the mother of Rome than Troy herself, was provoked to battle by Tullus Hostilius, king of 
Rome, and in the conflict both inflicted and received such damage, that at length both parties wearied of 
the struggle. It was then devised that the war should be decided by the combat of three twin-brothers 
from each army: from the Romans the three Horatii stood forward, from the Albans the three Curiatii. Two 
of the Horatii were overcome and disposed of by the Curiatii; but by the remaining Horatius the three 
Curiatii were slain. Thus Rome remained victorious, but with such a sacrifice that only one survivor 
returned to his home. Whose was the loss on both sides? Whose the grief, but of the offspring of AEneas, 
the descendants of Ascanius, the progeny of Venus, the grandsons of Jupiter? For this, too, was a “worse 
than civil” war, in which the belligerent states were mother and daughter. And to this combat of the three 
twin-brothers there was added another atrocious and horrible catastrophe. For as the two nations had 
formerly been friendly (being related and neighbors), the sister of the Horatii had been betrothed to one 
of the Curiatii; and she, when she saw her brother wearing the spoils of her betrothed, burst into tears, 
and was slain by her own brother in his anger. To me, this one girl seems to have been more humane than 
the whole Roman people. I cannot think her to blame for lamenting the man to whom already she had 
plighted her troth, or, as perhaps she was doing, for grieving that her brother should have slain him to 
whom he had promised his sister. For why do we praise the grief of AEneas (in Virgil ) over the enemy cut 
down even by his own hand? Why did Marcellus shed tears over the city of Syracuse, when he recollected, 
just before he destroyed, its magnificence and meridian glory, and thought upon the common lot of all 
things? I demand, in the name of humanity, that if men are praised for tears shed over enemies conquered 
by themselves, a weak girl should not be counted criminal for bewailing her lover slaughtered by the hand 
of her brother. While, then, that maiden was weeping for the death of her betrothed inflicted by her 


brother’s hand, Rome was rejoicing that such devastation had been wrought on her mother state, and that 
she had purchased a victory with such an expenditure of the common blood of herself and the Albans. 


Why allege to me the mere names and words of “glory” and “victory?” Tear off the disguise of wild 
delusion, and look at the naked deeds: weigh them naked, judge them naked. Let the charge be brought 
against Alba, as Troy was charged with adultery. There is no such charge, none like it found: the war was 
kindled only in order that there 


“Might sound in languid ears the cry 
Of Tullus and of victory.” 


This vice of restless ambition was the sole motive to that social and parricidal war—a vice which Sallust 
brands in passing; for when he has spoken with brief but hearty commendation of those primitive times in 
which life was spent without covetousness, and every one was sufficiently satisfied with what he had, he 
goes on: “But after Cyrus in Asia, and the Lacedemonians and Athenians in Greece, began to subdue cities 
and nations, and to account the lust of sovereignty a sufficient ground for war, and to reckon that the 
greatest glory consisted in the greatest empire;” and so on, as I need not now quote. This lust of 
sovereignty disturbs and consumes the human race with frightful ills. By this lust Rome was overcome 
when she triumphed over Alba, and praising her own crime, called it glory. For, as our Scriptures say, “the 
wicked boasteth of his heart’s desire, and blesseth the covetous, whom the Lord abhorreth.” Away, then, 
with these deceitful masks, these deluding whitewashes, that things may be truthfully seen and 
scrutinized. Let no man tell me that this and the other was a “great” man, because he fought and 
conquered so and so. Gladiators fight and conquer, and this barbarism has its meed of praise; but I think it 
were better to take the consequences of any sloth, than to seek the glory won by such arms. And if two 
gladiators entered the arena to fight, one being father, the other his son, who would endure such a 
spectacle? who would not be revolted by it? How, then, could that be a glorious war which a daughter- 
state waged against its mother? Or did it constitute a difference, that the battlefield was not an arena, and 
that the wide plains were filled with the carcasses not of two gladiators, but of many of the flower of two 
nations; and that those contests were viewed not by the amphitheatre, but by the whole world, and 
furnished a profane spectacle both to those alive at the time, and to their posterity, so long as the fame of 
it is handed down? 


Yet those gods, guardians of the Roman empire, and, as it were, theatric spectators of such contests as 
these, were not satisfied until the sister of the Horatii was added by her brother’s sword as a third victim 
from the Roman side, so that Rome herself, though she won the day, should have as many deaths to 
mourn. Afterwards, as a fruit of the victory, Alba was destroyed, though it was there the Trojan gods had 
formed a third asylum after Ilium had been sacked by the Greeks, and after they had left Lavinium, where 
AEneas had founded a kingdom in a land of banishment. But probably Alba was destroyed because from it 
too the gods had migrated, in their usual fashion, as Virgil says: 


“Gone from each fane, each sacred shrine, 
Are those who made this realm divine.” 


Gone, indeed, and from now their third asylum, that Rome might seem all the wiser in committing herself 
to them after they had deserted three other cities. Alba, whose king Amulius had banished his brother, 
displeased them; Rome, whose king Romulus had slain his brother, pleased them. But before Alba was 
destroyed, its population, they say, was amalgamated with the inhabitants of Rome so that the two cities 
were one. Well, admitting it was so, yet the fact remains that the city of Ascanius, the third retreat of the 
Trojan gods, was destroyed by the daughter-city. Besides, to effect this pitiful conglomerate of the war’s 
leavings, much blood was spilt on both sides. And how shall I speak in detail of the same wars, so often 
renewed in subsequent reigns, though they seemed to have been finished by great victories; and of wars 
that time after time were brought to an end by great slaughters, and which yet time after time were 
renewed by the posterity of those who had made peace and struck treaties? Of this calamitous history we 
have no small proof, in the fact that no subsequent king closed the gates of war; and therefore with all 
their tutelar gods, no one of them reigned in peace. 


CHAPTER 15 
WHAT MANNER OF LIFE AND DEATH THE ROMAN KINGS HAD 


And what was the end of the kings themselves? Of Romulus, a flattering legend tells us that he was 
assumed into heaven. But certain Roman historians relate that he was torn in pieces by the senate for his 
ferocity, and that a man, Julius Proculus, was suborned to give out that Romulus had appeared to him, and 
through him commanded the Roman people to worship him as a god; and that in this way the people, who 
were beginning to resent the action of the senate, were quieted and pacified. For an eclipse of the sun had 
also happened; and this was attributed to the divine power of Romulus by the ignorant multitude, who did 
not know that it was brought about by the fixed laws of the sun’s course: though this grief of the sun 
might rather have been considered proof that Romulus had been slain, and that the crime was indicated 


by this deprivation of the sun’s light; as, in truth, was the case when the Lord was crucified through the 
cruelty and impiety of the Jews. For it is sufficiently demonstrated that this latter obscuration of the sun 
did not occur by the natural laws of the heavenly bodies, because it was then the Jewish Passover, which is 
held only at full moon, whereas natural eclipses of the sun happen only at the last quarter of the moon. 
Cicero, too, shows plainly enough that the apotheosis of Romulus was imaginary rather than real, when, 
even while he is praising him in one of Scipio’s remarks in the De Republica, he says: “Such a reputation 
had he acquired, that when he suddenly disappeared during an eclipse of the sun, he was supposed to 
have been assumed into the number of the gods, which could be supposed of no mortal who had not the 
highest reputation for virtue.” By these words, “he suddenly disappeared,” we are to understand that he 
was mysteriously made away with by the violence either of the tempest or of a murderous assault. For 
their other writers speak not only of an eclipse, but of a sudden storm also, which certainly either 
afforded opportunity for the crime, or itself made an end of Romulus. And of Tullus Hostilius, who was the 
third king of Rome, and who was himself destroyed by lightning, Cicero in the same book says, that “he 
was not supposed to have been deified by this death, possibly because the Romans were unwilling to 
vulgarize the promotion they were assured or persuaded of in the case of Romulus, lest they should bring 
it into contempt by gratuitously assigning it to all and sundry.” In one of his invectives, too, he says, in 
round terms, “The founder of this city, Romulus, we have raised to immortality and divinity by kindly 
celebrating his services;” implying that his deification was not real, but reputed, and called so by courtesy 
on account of his virtues. In the dialogue Hortensius, too, while speaking of the regular eclipses of the 
sun, he says that they “produce the same darkness as covered the death of Romulus, which happened 
during an eclipse of the sun.” Here you see he does not at all shrink from speaking of his “death,” for 
Cicero was more of a reasoner than an eulogist. 


The other kings of Rome, too, with the exception of Numa Pompilius and Ancus Marcius, who died natural 
deaths, what horrible ends they had! Tullus Hostilius, the conqueror and destroyer of Alba, was, as I said, 
himself and all his house consumed by lightning. Priscus Tarquinius was slain by his predecessor’s sons. 
Servius Tullius was foully murdered by his son-in-law Tarquinius Superbus, who succeeded him on the 
throne. Nor did so flagrant a parricide committed against Rome’s best king drive from their altars and 
shrines those gods who were said to have been moved by Paris’ adultery to treat poor Troy in this style, 
and abandon it to the fire and sword of the Greeks. Nay, the very Tarquin who had murdered, was allowed 
to succeed his father-in-law. And this infamous parricide, during the reign he had secured by murder, was 
allowed to triumph in many victorious wars, and to build the Capitol from their spoils; the gods meanwhile 
not departing, but abiding, and abetting, and suffering their king Jupiter to preside and reign over them in 
that very splendid Capitol, the work of a parricide. For he did not build the Capitol in the days of his 
innocence, and then suffer banishment for subsequent crimes; but to that reign during which he built the 
Capitol, he won his way by unnatural crime. And when he was afterwards banished by the Romans, and 
forbidden the city, it was not for his own but his son’s wickedness in the affair of Lucretia,—a crime 
perpetrated not only without his cognizance, but in his absence. For at that time he was besieging Ardea, 
and fighting Rome’s battles; and we cannot say what he would have done had he been aware of his son’s 
crime. Notwithstanding, though his opinion was neither inquired into nor ascertained, the people stripped 
him of royalty; and when he returned to Rome with his army, it was admitted, but he was excluded, 
abandoned by his troops, and the gates shut in his face. And yet, after he had appealed to the neighboring 
states, and tormented the Romans with calamitous but unsuccessful wars, and when he was deserted by 
the ally on whom he most depended, despairing of regaining the kingdom, he lived a retired and quiet life 
for fourteen years, as it is reported, in Tusculum, a Roman town, where he grew old in his wife’s company, 
and at last terminated his days in a much more desirable fashion than his father-in-law, who had perished 
by the hand of his son-in-law; his own daughter abetting, if report be true. And this Tarquin the Romans 
called, not the Cruel, nor the Infamous, but the Proud; their own pride perhaps resenting his tyrannical 
airs. So little did they make of his murdering their best king, his own father-in-law, that they elected him 
their own king. I wonder if it was not even more criminal in them to reward so bountifully so great a 
criminal. And yet there was no word of the gods abandoning the altars; unless, perhaps, some one will say 
in defence of the gods, that they remained at Rome for the purpose of punishing the Romans, rather than 
of aiding and profiting them, seducing them by empty victories, and wearing them out by severe wars. 
Such was the life of the Romans under the kings during the much-praised epoch of the state which 
extends to the expulsion of Tarquinius Superbus in the 243d year, during which all those victories, which 
were bought with so much blood and such disasters, hardly pushed Rome’s dominion twenty miles from 
the city; a territory which would by no means bear comparison with that of any petty Gaetulian state. 


CHAPTER 16 


OF THE FIRST ROMAN CONSULS, THE ONE OF WHOM DROVE THE OTHER FROM THE COUNTRY, AND SHORTLY 
AFTER PERISHED AT ROME BY THE HAND OF A WOUNDED ENEMY, AND SO ENDED A CAREER OF UNNATURAL 
MURDERS 


To this epoch let us add also that of which Sallust says, that it was ordered with justice and moderation, 
while the fear of Tarquin and of a war with Etruria was impending. For so long as the Etrurians aided the 
efforts of Tarquin to regain the throne, Rome was convulsed with distressing war. And therefore he says 
that the state was ordered with justice and moderation, through the pressure of fear, not through the 
influence of equity. And in this very brief period, how calamitous a year was that in which consuls were 


first created, when the kingly power was abolished! They did not fulfill their term of office. For Junius 
Brutus deprived his colleague Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus, and banished him from the city; and shortly 
after he himself fell in battle, at once slaying and slain, having formerly put to death his own sons and his 
brothers-in-law, because he had discovered that they were conspiring to restore Tarquin. It is this deed 
that Virgil shudders to record, even while he seems to praise it; for when he says: 


“And call his own rebellious seed 
For menaced liberty to bleed,” 

he immediately exclaims, 
“Unhappy father! howsoe’er 

The deed be judged by after days;” 


that is to say, let posterity judge the deed as they please, let them praise and extol the father who slew his 
sons, he is unhappy. And then he adds, as if to console so unhappy a man: 


“His country’s love shall all o’erbear, 
And unextinguished thirst of praise.” 


In the tragic end of Brutus, who slew his own sons, and though he slew his enemy, Tarquin’s son, yet could 
not survive him, but was survived by Tarquin the elder, does not the innocence of his colleague Collatinus 
seem to be vindicated, who, though a good citizen, suffered the same punishment as Tarquin himself, 
when that tyrant was banished? For Brutus himself is said to have been a relative of Tarquin. But 
Collatinus had the misfortune to bear not only the blood, but the name of Tarquin. To change his name, 
then, not his country, would have been his fit penalty: to abridge his name by this word, and be called 
simply L. Collatinus. But he was not com pelled to lose what he could lose without detriment, but was 
stripped of the honor of the first consulship, and was banished from the land he loved. Is this, then, the 
glory of Brutus—this injustice, alike detestable and profitless to the republic? Was it to this he was driven 
by “his country’s love, and unextinguished thirst of praise?” 


When Tarquin the tyrant was expelled, L. Tarquinius Collatinus, the husband of Lucretia, was created 
consul along with Brutus. How justly the people acted, in looking more to the character than the name of 
a citizen! How unjustly Brutus acted, in depriving of honor and country his colleague in that new office, 
whom he might have deprived of his name, if it were so offensive to him! Such were the ills, such the 
disasters, which fell out when the government was “ordered with justice and moderation.” Lucretius, too, 
who succeeded Brutus, was carried off by disease before the end of that same year. So P. Valerius, who 
succeeded Collatinus, and M. Horatius, who filled the vacancy occasioned by the death of Lucretius, 
completed that disastrous and funereal year, which had five consuls. Such was the year in which the 
Roman republic inaugurated the new honor and office of the consulship. 


CHAPTER 17 


OF THE DISASTERS WHICH VEXED THE ROMAN REPUBLIC AFTER THE INAUGURATION OF THE CONSULSHIP, AND 
OF THE NON-INTERVENTION OF THE GODS OF ROME 


After this, when their fears were gradually diminished,—not because the wars ceased, but because they 
were not so furious,—that period in which things were “ordered with justice and moderation” drew to an 
end, and there followed that state of matters which Sallust thus briefly sketches: “Then began the 
patricians to oppress the people as slaves, to condemn them to death or scourging, as the kings had done, 
to drive them from their holdings, and to tyrannize over those who had no property to lose. The people, 
overwhelmed by these oppressive measures, and most of all by usury, and obliged to contribute both 
money and personal service to the constant wars, at length took arms and seceded to Mount Aventine and 
Mount Sacer, and thus secured for themselves tribunes and protective laws. But it was only the second 
Punic war that put an end on both sides to discord and strife.” But why should I spend time in writing 
such things, or make others spend it in reading them? Let the terse summary of Sallust suffice to intimate 
the misery of the republic through all that long period till the second Punic war,—how it was distracted 
from without by unceasing wars, and torn with civil broils and dissensions. So that those victories they 
boast were not the substantial joys of the happy, but the empty comforts of wretched men, and seductive 
incitements to turbulent men to concoct disasters upon disasters. And let not the good and prudent 
Romans be angry at our saying this; and indeed we need neither deprecate nor denounce their anger, for 
we know they will harbor none. For we speak no more severely than their own authors, and much less 
elaborately and strikingly; yet they diligently read these authors, and compel their children to learn them. 
But they who are angry, what would they do to me were I to say what Sallust says? “Frequent mobs, 
seditions, and at last civil wars, became common, while a few leading men on whom the masses were 
dependent, affected supreme power under the seemly pretence of seeking the good of senate and people; 
citizens were judged good or bad without reference to their loyalty to the republic (for all were equally 


corrupt); but the wealthy and dangerously powerful were esteemed good citizens, because they 
maintained the existing state of things.” Now, if those historians judged that an honorable freedom of 
speech required that they should not be silent regarding the blemishes of their own state, which they have 
in many places loudly applauded in their ignorance of that other and true city in which citizenship is an 
everlasting dignity; what does it become us to do, whose liberty ought to be so much greater, as our hope 
in God is better and more assured, when they impute to our Christ the calamities of this age, in order that 
men of the less instructed and weaker sort may be alienated from that city in which alone eternal and 
blessed life can be enjoyed? Nor do we utter against their gods anything more horrible than their own 
authors do, whom they read and circulate. For, indeed, all that we have said we have derived from them, 
and there is much more to say of a worse kind which we are unable to say. 


Where, then, were those gods who are supposed to be justly worshipped for the slender and delusive 
prosperity of this world, when the Romans, who were seduced to their service by lying wiles, were 
harassed by such calamities? Where were they when Valerius the consul was killed while defending the 
Capitol, that had been fired by exiles and slaves? He was himself better able to defend the temple of 
Jupiter, than that crowd of divinities with their most high and mighty king, whose temple he came to the 
rescue of were able to defend him. Where were they when the city, worn out with unceasing seditions, 
was waiting in some kind of calm for the return of the ambassadors who had been sent to Athens to 
borrow laws, and was desolated by dreadful famine and pestilence? Where were they when the people, 
again distressed with famine, created for the first time a prefect of the market; and when Spurius Melius, 
who, as the famine increased, distributed corn to the famishing masses, was accused of aspiring to 
royalty, and at the instance of this same prefect, and on the authority of the superannuated dictator L. 
Quintius, was put to death by Quintus Servilius, master of the horse,—an event which occasioned a 
serious and dangerous riot? Where were they when that very severe pestilence visited Rome, on account 
of which the people, after long and wearisome and useless supplications of the helpless gods, conceived 
the idea of celebrating Lectisternia, which had never been done before; that is to say, they set couches in 
honor of the gods, which accounts for the name of this sacred rite, or rather sacrilege? Where were they 
when, during ten successive years of reverses, the Roman army suffered frequent and great losses among 
the Veians and would have been destroyed but for the succor of Furius Camillus, who was afterwards 
banished by an ungrateful country? Where were they when the Gauls took, sacked, burned, and desolated 
Rome? Where were they when that memorable pestilence wrought such destruction, in which Furius 
Camillus too perished, who first defended the ungrateful republic from the Veians, and afterwards saved it 
from the Gauls? Nay, during this plague, they introduced a new pestilence of scenic entertainments, which 
spread its more fatal contagion, not to the bodies, but the morals of the Romans? Where were they when 
another frightful pestilence visited the city—I mean the poisonings imputed to an incredible number of 
noble Roman matrons, whose characters were infected with a disease more fatal than any plague? Or 
when both consuls at the head of the army were beset by the Samnites in the Caudine Forks, and forced 
to strike a shameful treaty, 600 Roman knights being kept as hostages; while the troops, having laid down 
their arms, and being stripped of everything, were made to pass under the yoke with one garment each? 
Or when, in the midst of a serious pestilence, lightning struck the Roman camp and killed many? Or when 
Rome was driven, by the violence of another intolerable plague, to send to Epidaurus for AEsculapius as a 
god of medicine; since the frequent adulteries of Jupiter in his youth had not perhaps left this king of all 
who so long reigned in the Capitol, any leisure for the study of medicine? Or when, at one time, the 
Lucanians, Brutians, Samnites, Tuscans, and Senonian Gauls conspired against Rome, and first slew her 
ambassadors, then overthrew an army under the praetor, putting to the sword 13,000 men, besides the 
commander and seven tribunes? Or when the people, after the serious and long-continued disturbances at 
Rome, at last plundered the city and withdrew to Janiculus; a danger so grave, that Hortensius was 
created dictator.—an office which they had recourse to only in extreme emergencies; and he, having 
brought back the people, died while yet he retained his office,—an event without precedent in the case of 
any dictator, and which was a shame to those gods who had now AEsculapius among them? 


At that time, indeed, so many wars were everywhere engaged in, that through scarcity of soldiers they 
enrolled for military service the proletarii, who received this name, because, being too poor to equip for 
military service, they had leisure to beget offspring. Pyrrhus, king of Greece, and at that time of 
widespread renown, was invited by the Tarentines to enlist himself against Rome. It was to him that 
Apollo, when consulted regarding the issue of his enterprise, uttered with some pleasantry so ambiguous 
an oracle, that whichever alternative happened, the god himself should be counted divine. For he so 
worded the oracle that whether Pyrrhus was conquered by the Romans, or the Romans by Pyrrhus, the 
soothsaying god would securely await the issue. And then what frightful massacres of both armies 
ensued! Yet Pyrrhus remained conqueror, and would have been able now to proclaim Apollo a true diviner, 
as he understood the oracle, had not the Romans been the conquerors in the next engagement. And while 
such disastrous wars were being waged, a terrible disease broke out among the women. For the pregnant 
women died before delivery. And AEsculapius, I fancy, excused himself in this matter on the ground that 
he professed to be arch-physician, not midwife. Cattle, too, similarly perished; so that it was believed that 
the whole race of animals was destined to become extinct. Then what shall I say of that memorable winter 
in which the weather was so incredibly severe, that in the Forum frightfully deep snow lay for forty days 
together, and the Tiber was frozen? Had such things happened in our time, what accusations we should 
have heard from our enemies! And that other great pestilence, which raged so long and carried off so 
many; what shall I say of it? Spite of all the drugs of AEsculapius, it only grew worse in its second year, till 


at last recourse was had to the Sibylline books,—a kind of oracle which, as Cicero says in his De 
Divinatione, owes significance to its interpreters, who make doubtful conjectures as they can or as they 
wish. In this instance, the cause of the plague was said to be that so many temples had been used as 
private residences. And thus AEsculapius for the present escaped the charge of either ignominious 
negligence or want of skill. But why were so many allowed to occupy sacred tenements without 
interference, unless because supplication had long been addressed in vain to such a crowd of gods, and so 
by degrees the sacred places were deserted of worshippers, and being thus vacant, could without offence 
be put at least to some human uses? And the temples, which were at that time laboriously recognized and 
restored that the plague might be stayed, fell afterwards into disuse, and were again devoted to the same 
human uses. Had they not thus lapsed into obscurity, it could not have been pointed to as proof of Varro’s 
great erudition, that in his work on sacred places he cites so many that were unknown. Meanwhile, the 
restoration of the temples procured no cure of the plague, but only a fine excuse for the gods. 


CHAPTER 18 


THE DISASTERS SUFFERED BY THE ROMANS IN THE PUNIC WARS, WHICH WERE NOT MITIGATED BY THE 
PROTECTION OF THE GODS 


In the Punic wars, again, when victory hung so long in the balance between the two kingdoms, when two 
powerful nations were straining every nerve and using all their resources against one another, how many 
smaller kingdoms were crushed, how many large and flourishing cities were demolished, how many states 
were overwhelmed and ruined, how many districts and lands far and near were desolated! How often 
were the victors on either side vanquished! What multitudes of men, both of those actually in arms and of 
others, were destroyed! What huge navies, too, were crippled in engagements, or were sunk by every kind 
of marine disaster! Were we to attempt to recount or mention these calamities, we should become writers 
of history. At that period Rome was mightily perturbed, and resorted to vain and ludicrous expedients. On 
the authority of the Sibylline books, the secular games were re-appointed, which had been inaugurated a 
century before, but had faded into oblivion in happier times. The games consecrated to the infernal gods 
were also renewed by the pontiffs; for they, too, had sunk into disuse in the better times. And no wonder; 
for when they were renewed, the great abundance of dying men made all hell rejoice at its riches, and 
give itself up to sport: for certainly the ferocious wars, and disastrous quarrels, and bloody victories—now 
on one side, and now on the other—though most calamitous to men, afforded great sport and a rich 
banquet to the devils. But in the first Punic war there was no more disastrous event than the Roman 
defeat in which Regulus was taken. We made mention of him in the two former books as an incontestably 
great man, who had before conquered and subdued the Carthaginians, and who would have put an end to 
the first Punic war, had not an inordinate appetite for praise and glory prompted him to impose on the 
worn-out Carthagians harder conditions than they could bear. If the unlooked-for captivity and unseemly 
bondage of this man, his fidelity to his oath, and his surpassingly cruel death, do not bring a blush to the 
face of the gods, it is true that they are brazen and bloodless. 


Nor were there wanting at that time very heavy disasters within the city itself. For the Tiber was 
extraordinarily flooded, and destroyed almost all the lower parts of the city; some buildings being carried 
away by the violence of the torrent, while others were soaked to rottenness by the water that stood round 
them even after the flood was gone. This visitation was followed by a fire which was still more destructive, 
for it consumed some of the loftier buildings round the Forum, and spared not even its own proper temple, 
that of Vesta, in which virgins chosen for this honor, or rather for this punishment, had been employed in 
conferring, as it were, everlasting life on fire, by ceaselessly feeding it with fresh fuel. But at the time we 
speak of, the fire in the temple was not content with being kept alive: it raged. And when the virgins, 
scared by its vehemence, were unable to save those fatal images which had already brought destruction 
on three cities in which they had been received, Metellus the priest, forgetful of his own safety, rushed in 
and res cued the sacred things, though he was half roasted in doing so. For either the fire did not 
recognize even him, or else the goddess of fire was there,—a goddess who would not have fled from the 
fire supposing she had been there. But here you see how a man could be of greater service to Vesta than 
she could be to him. Now if these gods could not avert the fire from themselves, what help against flames 
or flood could they bring to the state of which they were the reputed guardians? Facts have shown that 
they were useless. These objections of ours would be idle if our adversaries maintained that their idols are 
consecrated rather as symbols of things eternal, than to secure the blessings of time; and that thus, 
though the symbols, like all material and visible things, might perish, no damage thereby resulted to the 
things for the sake of which they had been consecrated, while, as for the images themselves, they could 
be renewed again for the same purposes they had formerly served. But with lamentable blindness, they 
suppose that, through the intervention of perishable gods, the earthly well-being and temporal prosperity 
of the state can be preserved from perishing. And so, when they are reminded that even when the gods 
remained among them this well-being and prosperity were blighted, they blush to change the opinion they 
are unable to defend. 


CHAPTER 19 


OF THE CALAMITY OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR, WHICH CONSUMED THE STRENGTH OF BOTH PARTIES 


As to the second Punic war, it were tedious to recount the disasters it brought on both the nations 
engaged in so protracted and shifting a war, that (by the acknowledgment even of those writers who have 
made it their object not so much to narrate the wars as to eulogize the dominion of Rome) the people who 
remained victorious were less like conquerors than conquered. For, when Hannibal poured out of Spain 
over the Pyrenees, and overran Gaul, and burst through the Alps, and during his whole course gathered 
strength by plundering and subduing as he went, and inundated Italy like a torrent, how bloody were the 
wars, and how continuous the engagements, that were fought! How often were the Romans vanquished! 
How many towns went over to the enemy, and how many were taken and subdued! What fearful battles 
there were, and how often did the defeat of the Romans shed lustre on the arms of Hannibal! And what 
shall I say of the wonderfully crushing defeat at Cannae, where even Hannibal, cruel as he was, was yet 
sated with the blood of his bitterest enemies, and gave orders that they be spared? From this field of 
battle he sent to Carthage three bushels of gold rings, signifying that so much of the rank of Rome had 
that day fallen, that it was easier to give an idea of it by measure than by numbers and that the frightful 
slaughter of the common rank and file whose bodies lay undistinguished by the ring, and who were 
numerous in proportion to their meanness, was rather to be conjectured than accurately reported. In fact, 
such was the scarcity of soldiers after this, that the Romans impressed their criminals on the promise of 
impunity, and their slaves by the bribe of liberty, and out of these infamous classes did not so much recruit 
as create an army. But these slaves, or, to give them all their titles, these freed-men who were enlisted to 
do battle for the republic of Rome, lacked arms. And so they took arms from the temples, as if the Romans 
were saying to their gods: Lay down those arms you have held so long in vain, if by chance our slaves may 
be able to use to purpose what you, our gods, have been impotent to use. At that time, too, the public 
treasury was too low to pay the soldiers, and private resources were used for public purposes; and so 
generously did individuals contribute of their property, that, saving the gold ring and bulla which each 
wore, the pitiful mark of his rank, no senator, and much less any of the other orders and tribes, reserved 
any gold for his own use. But if in our day they were reduced to this poverty, who would be able to endure 
their reproaches, barely endurable as they are now, when more money is spent on actors for the sake of a 
superfluous gratification, than was then disbursed to the legions? 


CHAPTER 20 


OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE SAGUNTINES, WHO RECEIVED NO HELP FROM THE ROMAN GODS, THOUGH 
PERISHING ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR FIDELITY TO ROME 


But among all the disasters of the second Punic war, there occurred none more lamentable, or calculated 
to excite deeper complaint, than the fate of the Saguntines. This city of Spain, eminently friendly to Rome, 
was destroyed by its fidelity to the Roman people. For when Hannibal had broken treaty with the Romans, 
he sought occasion for provoking them to war, and accordingly made a fierce assault upon Saguntum. 
When this was reported at Rome, ambassadors were sent to Hannibal, urging him to raise the siege; and 
when this remonstrance was neglected, they proceeded to Carthage, lodged complaint against the 
breaking of the treaty, and returned to Rome without accomplishing their object. Meanwhile the siege 
went on; and in the eighth or ninth month, this opulent but ill-fated city, dear as it was to its own state and 
to Rome, was taken, and subjected to treatment which one cannot read, much less narrate, without 
horror. And yet, because it bears directly on the matter in hand, I will briefly touch upon it. First, then, 
famine wasted the Saguntines, so that even human corpses were eaten by some: so at least it is recorded. 
Subsequently, when thoroughly worn out, that they might at least escape the ignominy of falling into the 
hands of Hannibal, they publicly erected a huge funeral pile, and cast themselves into its flames, while at 
the same time they slew their children and themselves with the sword. Could these gods, these 
debauchees and gourmands, whose mouths water for fat sacrifices, and whose lips utter lying divinations, 
—could they not do anything in a case like this? Could they not interfere for the preservation of a city 
closely allied to the Roman people, or prevent it perishing for its fidelity to that alliance of which they 
themselves had been the mediators? Saguntum, faithfully keeping the treaty it had entered into before 
these gods, and to which it had firmly bound itself by an oath, was besieged, taken, and destroyed by a 
perjured person. If afterwards, when Hannibal was close to the walls of Rome, it was the gods who 
terrified him with lightning and tempest, and drove him to a distance, why, I ask, did they not thus 
interfere before? For I make bold to say, that this demonstration with the tempest would have been more 
honorably made in defence of the allies of Rome—who were in danger on account of their reluctance to 
break faith with the Romans, and had no resources of their own—than in defence of the Romans 
themselves, who were fighting in their own cause, and had abundant resources to oppose Hannibal. If, 
then, they had been the guardians of Roman prosperity and glory, they would have preserved that glory 
from the stain of this Saguntine disaster; and how silly it is to believe that Rome was preserved from 
destruction at the hands of Hannibal by the guardian care of those gods who were unable to rescue the 
city of Saguntum from perishing through its fidelity to the alliance of Rome. If the population of Saguntum 
had been Christian, and had suffered as it did for the Christian faith (though, of course, Christians would 
not have used fire and sword against their own persons), they would have suffered with that hope which 
springs from faith in Christ—the hope not of a brief temporal reward, but of unending and eternal bliss. 
What, then, will the advocates and apologists of these gods say in their defence, when charged with the 
blood of these Saguntines; for they are professedly worshipped and invoked for this very purpose of 
securing prosperity in this fleeting and transitory life? Can anything be said but what was alleged in the 
case of Regulus’ death? For though there is a difference between the two cases, the one being an 


individual, the other a whole community, yet the cause of destruction was in both cases the keeping of 
their plighted troth. For it was this which made Regulus willing to return to his enemies, and this which 
made the Saguntines unwilling to revolt to their enemies. Does, then, the keeping of faith provoke the 
gods to anger? Or is it possible that not only individuals, but even entire communities, perish while the 
gods are propitious to them? Let our adversaries choose which alternative they will. If, on the one hand, 
those gods are enraged at the keeping of faith, let them enlist perjured persons as their worshippers. If, 
on the other hand, men and states can suffer great and terrible calamities, and at last perish while 
favored by the gods, then does their worship not produce happiness as its fruit. Let those, therefore, who 
suppose that they have fallen into distress because their religious worship has been abolished, lay aside 
their anger; for it were quite possible that did the gods not only remain with them, but regard them with 
favor, they might yet be left to mourn an unhappy lot, or might, even like Regulus and the Saguntines, be 
horribly tormented, and at last perish miserably. 


CHAPTER 21 


OF THE INGRATITUDE OF ROME TO SCIPIO, ITS DELIVERER, AND OF ITS MANNERS DURING THE PERIOD WHICH 
SALLUST DESCRIBES AS THE BEST 


Omitting many things, that I may not exceed the limits of the work I have proposed to myself, I come to 
the epoch between the second and last Punic wars, during which, according to Sallust, the Romans lived 
with the greatest virtue and concord. Now, in this period of virtue and harmony, the great Scipio, the 
liberator of Rome and Italy, who had with surprising ability brought to a close the second Punic war—that 
horrible, destructive, dangerous contest—who had defeated Hannibal and subdued Carthage, and whose 
whole life is said to have been dedicated to the gods, and cherished in their temples,—this Scipio, after 
such a triumph, was obliged to yield to the accusations of his enemies, and to leave his country, which his 
valor had saved and liberated, to spend the remainder of his days in the town of Liternum, so indifferent 
to a recall from exile, that he is said to have given orders that not even his remains should lie in his 
ungrateful country. It was at that time also that the pro-consul Cn. Manlius, after subduing the Galatians, 
introduced into Rome the luxury of Asia, more destructive than all hostile armies. It was then that iron 
bedsteads and expensive carpets were first used; then, too, that female singers were admitted at 
banquets, and other licentious abominations were introduced. But at present I meant to speak, not of the 
evils men voluntarily practise, but of those they suffer in spite of themselves. So that the case of Scipio, 
who succumbed to his enemies, and died in exile from the country he had rescued, was mentioned by me 
as being pertinent to the present discussion; for this was the reward he received from those Roman gods 
whose temples he saved from Hannibal, and who are worshipped only for the sake of securing temporal 
happiness. But since Sallust, as we have seen, declares that the manners of Rome were never better than 
at that time, I therefore judged it right to mention the Asiatic luxury then introduced, that it might be seen 
that what he says is true, only when that period is compared with the others during which the morals 
were certainly worse, and the factions more violent. For at that time—I mean between the second and 
third Punic war—that notorious Lex Voconia was passed, which prohibited a man from making a woman, 
even an only daughter, his heir; than which law I am at a loss to conceive what could be more unjust. It is 
true that in the interval between these two Punic wars the misery of Rome was somewhat less. Abroad, 
indeed, their forces were consumed by wars, yet also consoled by victories; while at home there were not 
such disturbances as at other times. But when the last Punic war had terminated in the utter destruction 
of Rome’s rival, which quickly succumbed to the other Scipio, who thus earned for himself the surname of 
Africanus, then the Roman republic was overwhelmed with such a host of ills, which sprang from the 
corrupt manners induced by prosperity and security, that the sudden overthrow of Carthage is seen to 
have injured Rome more seriously than her long-continued hostility. During the whole subsequent period 
down to the time of Caesar Augustus, who seems to have entirely deprived the Romans of liberty,—a 
liberty, indeed, which in their own judgment was no longer glorious, but full of broils and dangers, and 
which now was quite enervated and languishing,—and who submitted all things again to the will of a 
monarch, and infused as it were a new life into the sickly old age of the republic, and inaugurated a fresh 
regime;—during this whole period, I say, many military disasters were sustained on a variety of occasions, 
all of which I here pass by. There was specially the treaty of Numantia, blotted as it was with extreme 
disgrace; for the sacred chickens, they say, flew out of the coop, and thus augured disaster to Mancinus 
the consul; just as if, during all these years in which that little city of Numantia had withstood the 
besieging army of Rome, and had become a terror to the republic, the other generals had all marched 
against it under unfavorable auspices. 


CHAPTER 22 


OF THE EDICT OF MITHRIDATES, COMMANDING THAT ALL ROMAN CITIZENS FOUND IN ASIA SHOULD BE SLAIN 


These things, I say, I pass in silence; but I can by no means be silent regarding the order given by 
Mithridates, king of Asia, that on one day all Roman citizens residing anywhere in Asia (where great 
numbers of them were following their private business) should be put to death: and this order was 
executed. How miserable a spectacle was then presented, when each man was suddenly and 
treacherously murdered wherever he happened to be, in the field or on the road, in the town, in his own 
home, or in the street, in market or temple, in bed or at table! Think of the groans of the dying, the tears 


of the spectators, and even of the executioners themselves. For how cruel a necessity was it that 
compelled the hosts of these victims, not only to see these abominable butcheries in their own houses, but 
even to perpetrate them: to change their countenance suddenly from the bland kindliness of friendship, 
and in the midst of peace set about the business of war; and, shall I say, give and receive wounds, the 
slain being pierced in body, the slayer in spirit! Had all these murdered persons, then, despised auguries? 
Had they neither public nor household gods to consult when they left their homes and set out on that fatal 
journey? If they had not, our adversaries have no reason to complain of these Christian times in this 
particular, since long ago the Romans despised auguries as idle. If, on the other hand, they did consult 
omens, let them tell us what good they got thereby, even when such things were not prohibited, but 
authorized, by human, if not by divine law. 


CHAPTER 23 


OF THE INTERNAL DISASTERS WHICH VEXED THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, AND FOLLOWED A PORTENTOUS MADNESS 
WHICH SEIZED ALL THE DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


But let us now mention, as succinctly as possible, those disasters which were still more vexing, because 
nearer home; I mean those discords which are erroneously called civil, since they destroy civil interests. 
The seditions had now become urban wars, in which blood was freely shed, and in which parties raged 
against one another, not with wrangling and verbal contention, but with physical force and arms. What a 
sea of Roman blood was shed, what desolations and devastations were occasioned in Italy by wars social, 
wars servile, wars civil! Before the Latins began the social war against Rome, all the animals used in the 
service of man—dogs, horses, asses, oxen, and all the rest that are subject to man—suddenly grew wild, 
and forgot their domesticated tameness, forsook their stalls and wandered at large, and could not be 
closely approached either by strangers or their own masters without danger. If this was a portent, how 
serious a calamity must have been portended by a plague which, whether portent or no, was in itself a 
serious calamity! Had it happened in our day, the heathen would have been more rabid against us than 
their animals were against them. 


CHAPTER 24 


OF THE CIVIL DISSENSION OCCASIONED BY THE SEDITION OF THE GRACCHI 


The civil wars originated in the seditions which the Gracchi excited regarding the agrarian laws; for they 
were minded to divide among the people the lands which were wrongfully possessed by the nobility. But to 
reform an abuse of so long standing was an enterprise full of peril, or rather, as the event proved, of 
destruction. For what disasters accompanied the death of the older Gracchus! what slaughter ensued 
when, shortly after, the younger brother met the same fate! For noble and ignoble were indiscriminately 
massacred; and this not by legal authority and procedure, but by mobs and armed rioters. After the death 
of the younger Gracchus, the consul Lucius Opimius, who had given battle to him within the city, and had 
defeated and put to the sword both himself and his confederates, and had massacred many of the citizens, 
instituted a judicial examination of others, and is reported to have put to death as many as 3000 men. 
From this it may be gathered how many fell in the riotous encounters, when the result even of a judicial 
investigation was so bloody. The assassin of Gracchus himself sold his head to the consul for its weight in 
gold, such being the previous agreement. In this massacre, too, Marcus Fulvius, a man of consular rank, 
with all his children, was put to death. 


CHAPTER 25 


OF THE TEMPLE OF CONCORD, WHICH WAS ERECTED BY A DECREE OF THE SENATE ON THE SCENE OF THESE 
SEDITIONS AND MASSACRES 


A pretty decree of the senate it was, truly, by which the temple of Concord was built on the spot where 
that disastrous rising had taken place, and where so many citizens of every rank had fallen. I suppose it 
was that the monument of the Gracchi’s punishment might strike the eye and affect the memory of the 
pleaders. But what was this but to deride the gods, by building a temple to that goddess who, had she 
been in the city, would not have suffered herself to be torn by such dissensions? Or was it that Concord 
was chargeable with that bloodshed because she had deserted the minds of the citizens, and was 
therefore incarcerated in that temple? For if they had any regard to consistency, why did they not rather 
erect on that site a temple of Discord? Or is there a reason for Concord being a goddess while Discord is 
none? Does the distinction of Labeo hold here, who would have made the one a good, the other an evil 
deity?—a distinction which seems to have been suggested to him by the mere fact of his observing at 
Rome a temple to Fever as well as one to Health. But, on the same ground, Discord as well as Concord 
ought to be deified. A hazardous venture the Romans made in provoking so wicked a goddess, and in 
forgetting that the destruction of Troy had been occasioned by her taking offence. For, being indignant 
that she was not invited with the other gods [to the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis], she created dissension 
among the three goddesses by sending in the golden apple, which occasioned strife in heaven, victory to 
Venus, the rape of Helen, and the destruction of Troy. Wherefore, if she was perhaps offended that the 
Romans had not thought her worthy of a temple among the other gods in their city, and therefore 


disturbed the state with such tumults, to how much fiercer passion would she be roused when she saw the 
temple of her adversary erected on the scene of that massacre, or, in other words, on the scene of her own 
handiwork! Those wise and learned men are enraged at our laughing at these follies; and yet, being 
worshippers of good and bad divinities alike, they cannot escape this dilemma about Concord and 
Discord: either they have neglected the worship of these goddesses, and preferred Fever and War, to 
whom there are shrines erected of great antiquity, or they have worshipped them, and after all Concord 
has abandoned them, and Discord has tempestuously hurled them into civil wars. 


CHAPTER 26 
OF THE VARIOUS KINDS OF WARS WHICH FOLLOWED THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE OF CONCORD 


But they supposed that, in erecting the temple of Concord within the view of the orators, as a memorial of 
the punishment and death of the Gracchi, they were raising an effectual obstacle to sedition. How much 
effect it had, is indicated by the still more deplorable wars that followed. For after this the orators 
endeavored not to avoid the example of the Gracchi, but to surpass their projects; as did Lucius 
Saturninus, a tribune of the people, and Caius Servilius the praetor, and some time after Marcus Drusus, 
all of whom stirred seditions which first of all occasioned bloodshed, and then the social wars by which 
Italy was grievously injured, and reduced to a piteously desolate and wasted condition. Then followed the 
servile war and the civil wars; and in them what battles were fought, and what blood was shed, so that 
almost all the peoples of Italy, which formed the main strength of the Roman empire, were conquered as if 
they were barbarians! Then even historians themselves find it difficult to explain how the servile war was 
begun by a very few, certainly less than seventy gladiators, what numbers of fierce and cruel men 
attached themselves to these, how many of the Roman generals this band defeated, and how it laid waste 
many districts and cities. And that was not the only servile war: the province of Macedonia, and 
subsequently Sicily and the sea-coast, were also depopulated by bands of slaves. And who can adequately 
describe either the horrible atrocities which the pirates first committed, or the wars they afterwards 
maintained against Rome? 


CHAPTER 27 
OF THE CIVIL WAR BETWEEN MARIUS AND SYLLA 


But when Marius, stained with the blood of his fellow-citizens, whom the rage of party had sacrificed, was 
in his turn vanquished and driven from the city, it had scarcely time to breathe freely, when, to use the 
words of Cicero, “Cinna and Marius together returned and took possession of it. Then, indeed, the 
foremost men in the state were put to death, its lights quenched. Sylla afterwards avenged this cruel 
victory; but we need not say with what loss of life, and with what ruin to the republic.” For of this 
vengeance, which was more destructive than if the crimes which it punished had been committed with 
impunity, Lucan says: “The cure was excessive, and too closely resembled the disease. The guilty 
perished, but when none but the guilty survived: and then private hatred and anger, unbridled by law, 
were allowed free indulgence.” In that war between Marius and Sylla, besides those who fell in the field of 
battle, the city, too, was filled with corpses in its streets, squares, markets, theatres, and temples; so that 
it is not easy to reckon whether the victors slew more before or after victory, that they might be, or 
because they were, victors. As soon as Marius triumphed, and returned from exile, besides the butcheries 
everywhere perpetrated, the head of the consul Octavius was exposed on the rostrum; Caesar and Fimbria 
were assassinated in their own houses; the two Crassi, father and son, were murdered in one another’s 
sight; Bebius and Numitorius were disembowelled by being dragged with hooks; Catulus escaped the 
hands of his enemies by drinking poison; Merula, the flamen of Jupiter, cut his veins and made a libation 
of his own blood to his god. Moreover, every one whose salutation Marius did not answer by giving his 
hand, was at once cut down before his face. 


CHAPTER 28 


OF THE VICTORY OF SYLLA, THE AVENGER OF THE CRUELTIES OF MARIUS 


Then followed the victory of Sylla, the so-called avenger of the cruelties of Marius. But not only was his 
victory purchased with great bloodshed; but when hostilities were finished, hostility survived, and the 
subsequent peace was bloody as the war. To the former and still recent massacres of the elder Marius, the 
younger Marius and Carbo, who belonged to the same party, added greater atrocities. For when Sylla 
approached, and they despaired not only of victory, but of life itself, they made a promiscuous massacre of 
friends and foes. And, not satisfied with staining every corner of Rome with blood, they besieged the 
senate, and led forth the senators to death from the curia as from a prison. Mucius Scaevola the pontiff 
was Slain at the altar of Vesta, which he had clung to because no spot in Rome was more sacred than her 
temple; and his blood well-nigh extinguished the fire which was kept alive by the constant care of the 
virgins. Then Sylla entered the city victorious, after having slaughtered in the Villa Publica, not by 
combat, but by an order, 7000 men who had surrendered, and were therefore unarmed; so fierce was the 
rage of peace itself, even after the rage of war was extinct. Moreover, throughout the whole city every 
partisan of Sylla slew whom he pleased, so that the number of deaths went beyond computation, till it was 


suggested to Sylla that he should allow some to survive, that the victors might not be destitute of subjects. 
Then this furious and promiscuous licence to murder was checked, and much relief was expressed at the 
publication of the proscription list, containing though it did the death-warrant of two thousand men of the 
highest ranks, the senatorial and equestrian. The large number was indeed saddening, but it was 
consolatory that a limit was fixed; nor was the grief at the numbers slain so great as the joy that the rest 
were secure. But this very security, hard-hearted as it was, could not but bemoan the exquisite torture 
applied to some of those who had been doomed to die. For one was torn to pieces by the unarmed hands 
of the executioners; men treating a living man more savagely than wild beasts are used to tear an 
abandoned corpse. Another had his eyes dug out, and his limbs cut away bit by bit, and was forced to live 
a long while, or rather to die a long while, in such torture. Some celebrated cities were put up to auction, 
like farms; and one was collectively condemned to slaughter, just as an individual criminal would be 
condemned to death. These things were done in peace when the war was over, not that victory might be 
more speedily obtained, but that, after being obtained, it might not be thought lightly of. Peace vied with 
war in cruelty, and surpassed it: for while war overthrew armed hosts, peace slew the defenceless. War 
gave liberty to him who was attacked, to strike if he could; peace granted to the survivors not life, but an 
unresisting death. 


CHAPTER 29 


A COMPARISON OF THE DISASTERS WHICH ROME EXPERIENCED DURING THE GOTHIC AND GALLIC INVASIONS, 
WITH THOSE OCCASIONED BY THE AUTHORS OF THE CIVIL WARS 


What fury of foreign nations, what barbarian ferocity, can compare with this victory of citizens over 
citizens? Which was more disastrous, more hideous, more bitter to Rome: the recent Gothic and the old 
Gallic invasion, or the cruelty displayed by Marius and Sylla and their partisans against men who were 
members of the same body as themselves? The Gauls, indeed, massacred all the senators they found in 
any part of the city except the Capitol, which alone was defended; but they at least sold life to those who 
were in the Capitol, though they might have starved them out if they could not have stormed it. The 
Goths, again, spared so many senators, that it is the more surprising that they killed any. But Sylla, while 
Marius was still living, established himself as conqueror in the Capitol, which the Gauls had not violated, 
and thence issued his death-warrants; and when Marius had escaped by flight, though destined to return 
more fierce and bloodthirsty than ever, Sylla issued from the Capitol even decrees of the senate for the 
slaughter and confiscation of the property of many citizens. Then, when Sylla left, what did the Marian 
faction hold sacred or spare, when they gave no quarter even to Mucius, a citizen, a senator, a pontiff, and 
though clasping in piteous embrace the very altar in which, they say, reside the destinies of Rome? And 
that final proscription list of Sylla’s, not to mention countless other massacres, despatched more senators 
than the Goths could even plunder. 


CHAPTER 30 


OF THE CONNECTION OF THE WARS WHICH WITH GREAT SEVERITY AND FREQUENCY FOLLOWED ONE ANOTHER 
BEFORE THE ADVENT OF CHRIST 


With what effrontery, then, with what assurance, with what impudence, with what folly, or rather insanity, 
do they refuse to impute these disasters to their own gods, and impute the present to our Christ! These 
bloody civil wars, more distressing, by the avowal of their own historians, than any foreign wars, and 
which were pronounced to be not merely calamitous, but absolutely ruinous to the republic, began long 
before the coming of Christ, and gave birth to one another; so that a concatenation of unjustifiable causes 
led from the wars of Marius and Sylla to those of Sertorius and Cataline, of whom the one was proscribed, 
the other brought up by Sylla; from this to the war of Lepidus and Catulus, of whom the one wished to 
rescind, the other to defend the acts of Sylla; from this to the war of Pompey and Caesar, of whom Pompey 
had been a partisan of Sylla, whose power he equalled or even surpassed, while Caesar condemned 
Pompey’s power because it was not his own, and yet exceeded it when Pompey was defeated and slain. 
From him the chain of civil wars extended to the second Caesar, afterwards called Augustus, and in whose 
reign Christ was born. For even Augustus himself waged many civil wars; and in these wars many of the 
foremost men perished, among them that skilful manipulator of the republic, Cicero. Caius [Julius] Caesar, 
when he had conquered Pompey, though he used his victory with clemency, and granted to men of the 
opposite faction both life and honors, was suspected of aiming at royalty, and was assassinated in the 
curia by a party of noble senators, who had conspired to defend the liberty of the republic. His power was 
then coveted by Antony, a man of very different character, polluted and debased by every kind of vice, who 
was strenuously resisted by Cicero on the same plea of defending the liberty of the republic. At this 
juncture that other Caesar, the adopted son of Caius, and afterwards, as I said, known by the name of 
Augustus, had made his debut as a young man of remarkable genius. This youthful Caesar was favored by 
Cicero, in order that his influence might counteract that of Antony; for he hoped that Caesar would 
overthrow and blast the power of Antony, and establish a free state,—so blind and unaware of the future 
was he: for that very young man, whose advancement and influence he was fostering, allowed Cicero to 
be killed as the seal of an alliance with Antony, and subjected to his own rule the very liberty of the 
republic in defence of which he had made so many orations. 


CHAPTER 31 


THAT IT IS EFFRONTERY TO IMPUTE THE PRESENT TROUBLES TO CHRIST AND THE PROHIBITION OF 
POLYTHEISTIC WORSHIP SINCE EVEN WHEN THE GODS WERE WORSHIPPED SUCH CALAMITIES BEFELL THE 
PEOPLE 


Let those who have no gratitude to Christ for His great benefits, blame their own gods for these heavy 
disasters. For certainly when these occurred the altars of the gods were kept blazing, and there rose the 
mingled fragrance of “Sabaean incense and fresh garlands;” the priests were clothed with honor, the 
shrines were maintained in splendor; sacrifices, games, sacred ecstasies, were common in the temples; 
while the blood of the citizens was being so freely shed, not only in remote places, but among the very 
altars of the gods. Cicero did not choose to seek sanctuary in a temple, because Mucius had sought it 
there in vain. But they who most unpardonably calumniate this Christian era, are the very men who either 
themselves fled for asylum to the places specially dedicated to Christ, or were led there by the barbarians 
that they might be safe. In short, not to recapitulate the many instances I have cited, and not to add to 
their number others which it were tedious to enumerate, this one thing I am persuaded of, and this every 
impartial judgment will readily acknowledge, that if the human race had received Christianity before the 
Punic wars, and if the same desolating calamities which these wars brought upon Europe and Africa had 
followed the introduction of Christianity, there is no one of those who now accuse us who would not have 
attributed them to our religion. How intolerable would their accusations have been, at least so far as the 
Romans are concerned, if the Christian religion had been received and diffused prior to the invasion of the 
Gauls, or to the ruinous floods and fires which desolated Rome, or to those most calamitous of all events, 
the civil wars! And those other disasters, which were of so strange a nature that they were reckoned 
prodigies, had they happened since the Christian era, to whom but to the Christians would they have 
imputed these as crimes? I do not speak of those things which were rather surprising than hurtful,—oxen 
speaking, unborn infants articulating some words in their mothers’ wombs, serpents flying, hens and 
women being changed into the other sex; and other similar prodigies which, whether true or false, are 
recorded not in their imaginative, but in their historical works, and which do not injure, but only astonish 
men. But when it rained earth, when it rained chalk, when it rained stones—not hailstones, but real stones 
—this certainly was calculated to do serious damage. We have read in their books that the fires of Etna, 
pouring down from the top of the mountain to the neighboring shore, caused the sea to boil, so that rocks 
were burnt up, and the pitch of ships began to run,—a phenomenon incredibly surprising, but at the same 
time no less hurtful. By the same violent heat, they relate that on another occasion Sicily was filled with 
cinders, so that the houses of the city Catina were destroyed and buried under them,—a calamity which 
moved the Romans to pity them, and remit their tribute for that year. One may also read that Africa, which 
had by that time become a province of Rome, was visited by a prodigious multitude of locusts, which, after 
consuming the fruit and foliage of the trees, were driven into the sea in one vast and measureless cloud; 
so that when they were drowned and cast upon the shore the air was polluted, and so serious a pestilence 
produced that in the kingdom of Masinissa alone they say there perished 800,000 persons, besides a much 
greater number in the neighboring districts. At Utica they assure us that, of 30,000 soldiers then 
garrisoning it, there survived only ten. Yet which of these disasters, suppose they happened now, would 
not be attributed to the Christian religion by those who thus thoughtlessly accuse us, and whom we are 
compelled to answer? And yet to their own gods they attribute none of these things, though they worship 
them for the sake of escaping lesser calamities of the same kind, and do not reflect that they who formerly 
worshipped them were not preserved from these serious disasters. 


Book IV 


Argument—In this book it is proved that the extent and long duration of the Roman empire is to be 
ascribed, not to Jove or the gods of the heathen, to whom individually scarce even single things and the 
very basest functions were believed to be entrusted, but to the one true God, the author of felicity, by 
whose power and judgment earthly kingdoms are founded and maintained. 


CHAPTER 1 
OF THE THINGS WHICH HAVE BEEN DISCUSSED IN THE FIRST BOOK 


Having begun to speak of the city of God, I have thought it necessary first of all to reply to its enemies, 
who, eagerly pursuing earthly joys and gaping after transitory things, throw the blame of all the sorrow 
they suffer in them—rather through the compassion of God in admonishing than His severity in punishing 
—on the Christian religion, which is the one salutary and true religion. And since there is among them 
also an unlearned rabble, they are stirred up as by the authority of the learned to hate us more bitterly, 
thinking in their inexperience that things which have happened unwontedly in their days were not wont to 
happen in other times gone by; and whereas this opinion of theirs is confirmed even by those who know 
that it is false, and yet dissemble their knowledge in order that they may seem to have just cause for 
murmuring against us, it was necessary, from books in which their authors recorded and published the 
history of bygone times that it might be known, to demonstrate that it is far otherwise than they think; 
and at the same time to teach that the false gods, whom they openly worshipped, or still worship in secret, 
are most unclean spirits, and most malignant and deceitful demons, even to such a pitch that they take 
delight in crimes which, whether real or only fictitious, are yet their own, which it has been their will to 
have celebrated in honor of them at their own festivals; so that human infirmity cannot be called back 
from the perpetration of damnable deeds, so long as authority is furnished for imitating them that seems 
even divine. These things we have proved, not from our own conjectures, but partly from recent memory, 
because we ourselves have seen such things celebrated, and to such deities, partly from the writings of 
those who have left these things on record to posterity, not as if in reproach but as in honor of their own 
gods. Thus Varro, a most learned man among them, and of the weightiest authority, when he made 
separate books concerning things human and things divine, distributing some among the human, others 
among the divine, according to the special dignity of each, placed the scenic plays not at all among things 
human, but among things divine; though, certainly, if only there were good and honest men in the state, 
the scenic plays ought not to be allowed even among things human. And this he did not on his own 
authority, but because, being born and educated at Rome, he found them among the divine things. Now as 
we briefly stated in the end of the first book what we intended afterwards to discuss, and as we have 
disposed of a part of this in the next two books, we see what our readers will expect us now to take up. 


CHAPTER 2 
OF THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE CONTAINED IN BOOKS SECOND AND THIRD 


We had promised, then, that we would say something against those who attribute the calamities of the 
Roman republic to our religion, and that we would recount the evils, as many and great as we could 
remember or might deem sufficient, which that city, or the provinces belonging to its empire, had suffered 
before their sacrifices were prohibited, all of which would beyond doubt have been attributed to us, if our 
religion had either already shone on them, or had thus prohibited their sacrilegious rites. These things we 
have, as we think, fully disposed of in the second and third books, treating in the second of evils in morals, 
which alone or chiefly are to be accounted evils; and in the third, of those which only fools dread to 
undergo—namely, those of the body or of outward things—which for the most part the good also suffer. 
But those evils by which they themselves become evil, they take, I do not say patiently, but with pleasure. 
And how few evils have I related concerning that one city and its empire! Not even all down to the time of 
Caesar Augustus. What if I had chosen to recount and enlarge on those evils, not which men have inflicted 
on each other; such as the devastations and destructions of war, but which happen in earthly things, from 
the elements of the world itself. Of such evils Apuleius speaks briefly in one passage of that book which he 
wrote, De Mundo, saying that all earthly things are subject to change, overthrow, and destruction. For, to 
use his own words, by excessive earthquakes the ground has burst asunder, and cities with their 
inhabitants have been clean destroyed: by sudden rains whole regions have been washed away; those also 
which formerly had been continents, have been insulated by strange and new-come waves, and others, by 
the subsiding of the sea, have been made passable by the foot of man: by winds and storms cities have 
been overthrown; fires have flashed forth from the clouds, by which regions in the East being burnt up 
have perished; and on the western coasts the like destructions have been caused by the bursting forth of 


waters and floods. So, formerly, from the lofty craters of Etna, rivers of fire kindled by God have flowed 
like a torrent down the steeps. If I had wished to collect from history wherever I could, these and similar 
instances, where should I have finished what happened even in those times before the name of Christ had 
put down those of their idols, so vain and hurtful to true salvation? I promised that I should also point out 
which of their customs, and for what cause, the true God, in whose power all kingdoms are, had deigned 
to favor to the enlargement of their empire; and how those whom they think gods can have profited them 
nothing, but much rather hurt them by deceiving and beguiling them; so that it seems to me I must now 
speak of these things, and chiefly of the increase of the Roman empire. For I have already said not a little, 
especially in the second book, about the many evils introduced into their manners by the hurtful deceits of 
the demons whom they worshipped as gods. But throughout all the three books already completed, where 
it appeared suitable, we have set forth how much succor God, through the name of Christ, to whom the 
barbarians beyond the custom of war paid so much honor, has bestowed on the good and bad, according 
as it is written, “Who maketh His sun to rise on the good and the evil, and giveth rain to the just and the 
unjust.” 


CHAPTER 3 


WHETHER THE GREAT EXTENT OF THE EMPIRE, WHICH HAS BEEN ACQUIRED ONLY BY WARS, IS TO BE 
RECKONED AMONG THE GOOD THINGS EITHER OF THE WISE OR THE HAPPY 


Now, therefore, let us see how it is that they dare to ascribe the very great extent and duration of the 
Roman empire to those gods whom they contend that they worship honorably, even by the obsequies of 
vile games and the ministry of vile men: although I should like first to inquire for a little what reason, 
what prudence, there is in wishing to glory in the greatness and extent of the empire, when you cannot 
point out the happiness of men who are always rolling, with dark fear and cruel lust, in warlike slaughters 
and in blood, which, whether shed in civil or foreign war, is still human blood; so that their joy may be 
compared to glass in its fragile splendor, of which one is horribly afraid lest it should be suddenly broken 
in pieces. That this may be more easily discerned, let us not come to nought by being carried away with 
empty boasting, or blunt the edge of our attention by loud-sounding names of things, when we hear of 
peoples, kingdoms, provinces. But let us suppose a case of two men; for each individual man, like one 
letter in a language, is as it were the element of a city or kingdom, however far-spreading in its 
occupation of the earth. Of these two men let us suppose that one is poor, or rather of middling 
circumstances; the other very rich. But the rich man is anxious with fears, pining with discontent, burning 
with covetousness, never se cure, always uneasy, panting from the perpetual strife of his enemies, adding 
to his patrimony indeed by these miseries to an immense degree, and by these additions also heaping up 
most bitter cares. But that other man of moderate wealth is contented with a small and compact estate, 
most dear to his own family, enjoying the sweetest peace with his kindred neighbors and friends, in piety 
religious, benignant in mind, healthy in body, in life frugal, in manners chaste, in conscience secure. I 
know not whether any one can be such a fool, that he dare hesitate which to prefer. As, therefore, in the 
case of these two men, so in two families, in two nations, in two kingdoms, this test of tranquility holds 
good; and if we apply it vigilantly and without prejudice, we shall quite easily see where the mere show of 
happiness dwells, and where real felicity. Wherefore if the true God is worshipped, and if He is served 
with genuine rites and true virtue, it is advantageous that good men should long reign both far and wide. 
Nor is this advantageous so much to themselves, as to those over whom they reign. For, so far as concerns 
themselves, their piety and probity, which are great gifts of God, suffice to give them true felicity, enabling 
them to live well the life that now is, and afterwards to receive that which is eternal. In this world, 
therefore, the dominion of good men is profitable, not so much for themselves as for human affairs. But 
the dominion of bad men is hurtful chiefly to themselves who rule, for they destroy their own souls by 
greater license in wickedness; while those who are put under them in service are not hurt except by their 
own iniquity. For to the just all the evils imposed on them by unjust rulers are not the punishment of 
crime, but the test of virtue. Therefore the good man, although he is a slave, is free; but the bad man, 
even if he reigns, is a slave, and that not of one man, but, what is far more grievous, of as many masters 
as he has vices; of which vices when the divine Scripture treats, it says, “For of whom any man is 
overcome, to the same he is also the bond-slave.” 


CHAPTER 4 


HOW LIKE KINGDOMS WITHOUT JUSTICE ARE TO ROBBERIES 


Justice being taken away, then, what are kingdoms but great robberies? For what are robberies 
themselves, but little kingdoms? The band itself is made up of men; it is ruled by the authority of a prince, 
it is knit together by the pact of the confederacy; the booty is divided by the law agreed on. If, by the 
admittance of abandoned men, this evil increases to such a degree that it holds places, fixes abodes, takes 
possession of cities, and subdues peoples, it assumes the more plainly the name of a kingdom, because the 
reality is now manifestly conferred on it, not by the removal of covetousness, but by the addition of 
impunity. Indeed, that was an apt and true reply which was given to Alexander the Great by a pirate who 
had been seized. For when that king had asked the man what he meant by keeping hostile possession of 
the sea, he answered with bold pride, “What thou meanest by seizing the whole earth; but because I do it 
with a petty ship, Iam called a robber, whilst thou who dost it with a great fleet art styled emperor.” 


CHAPTER 5 
OF THE RUNAWAY GLADIATORS WHOSE POWER BECAME LIKE THAT OF ROYAL DIGNITY 


I shall not therefore stay to inquire what sort of men Romulus gathered together, seeing he deliberated 
much about them,—how, being assumed out of that life they led into the fellowship of his city, they might 
cease to think of the punishment they deserved, the fear of which had driven them to greater villainies; so 
that henceforth they might be made more peaceable members of society. But this I say, that the Roman 
empire, which by subduing many nations had already grown great and an object of universal dread, was 
itself greatly alarmed, and only with much difficulty avoided a disastrous overthrow, because a mere 
handful of gladiators in Campania, escaping from the games, had recruited a great army, appointed three 
generals, and most widely and cruelly devastated Italy. Let them say what god aided these men, so that 
from a small and contemptible band of robbers they attained to a kingdom, feared even by the Romans, 
who had such great forces and fortresses. Or will they deny that they were divinely aided because they 
did not last long? As if, indeed, the life of any man whatever lasted long. In that case, too, the gods aid no 
one to reign, since all individuals quickly die; nor is sovereign power to be reckoned a benefit, because in 
a little time in every man, and thus in all of them one by one, it vanishes like a vapor. For what does it 
matter to those who worshipped the gods under Romulus, and are long since dead, that after their death 
the Roman empire has grown so great, while they plead their causes before the powers beneath? Whether 
those causes are good or bad, it matters not to the question before us. And this is to be understood of all 
those who carry with them the heavy burden of their actions, having in the few days of their life swiftly 
and hurriedly passed over the stage of the imperial office, although the office itself has lasted through 
long spaces of time, being filled by a constant succession of dying men. If, however, even those benefits 
which last only for the shortest time are to be ascribed to the aid of the gods, these gladiators were not a 
little aided, who broke the bonds of their servile condition, fled, escaped, raised a great and most 
powerful army, obedient to the will and orders of their chiefs and much feared by the Roman majesty, and 
remaining unsubdued by several Roman generals, seized many places, and, having won very many 
victories, enjoyed whatever pleasures they wished, and did what their lust suggested, and, until at last 
they were conquered, which was done with the utmost difficulty, lived sublime and dominant. But let us 
come to greater matters. 


CHAPTER 6 


CONCERNING THE COVETOUSNESS OF NINUS, WHO WAS THE FIRST WHO MADE WAR ON HIS NEIGHBORS, THAT 
HE MIGHT RULE MORE WIDELY 


Justinus, who wrote Greek or rather foreign history in Latin, and briefly, like Trogus Pompeius whom he 
followed, begins his work thus: “In the beginning of the affairs of peoples and nations the government was 
in the hands of kings, who were raised to the height of this majesty not by courting the people, but by the 
knowledge good men had of their moderation. The people were held bound by no laws; the decisions of 
the princes were instead of laws. It was the custom to guard rather than to extend the boundaries of the 
empire; and kingdoms were kept within the bounds of each ruler’s native land. Ninus king of the 
Assyrians first of all, through new lust of empire, changed the old and, as it were, ancestral custom of 
nations. He first made war on his neighbors, and wholly subdued as far as to the frontiers of Libya the 
nations as yet untrained to resist.” And a little after he says: “Ninus established by constant possession 
the greatness of the authority he had gained. Having mastered his nearest neighbors, he went on to 
others, strengthened by the accession of forces, and by making each fresh victory the instrument of that 
which followed, subdued the nations of the whole East.” Now, with whatever fidelity to fact either he or 
Trogus may in general have written—for that they sometimes told lies is shown by other more trustworthy 
writers—yet it is agreed among other authors, that the kingdom of the Assyrians was extended far and 
wide by King Ninus. And it lasted so long, that the Roman empire has not yet attained the same age; for, 
as those write who have treated of chronological history, this kingdom endured for twelve hundred and 
forty years from the first year in which Ninus began to reign, until it was transferred to the Medes. But to 
make war on your neighbors, and thence to proceed to others, and through mere lust of dominion to crush 
and subdue people who do you no harm, what else is this to be called than great robbery? 


CHAPTER 7 


WHETHER EARTHLY KINGDOMS IN THEIR RISE AND FALL HAVE BEEN EITHER AIDED OR DESERTED BY THE HELP 
OF THE GODS 


If this kingdom was so great and lasting without the aid of the gods, why is the ample territory and long 
duration of the Roman empire to be ascribed to the Roman gods? For whatever is the cause in it, the same 
is in the other also. But if they contend that the prosperity of the other also is to be attributed to the aid of 
the gods, I ask of which? For the other nations whom Ninus overcame, did not then worship other gods. 
Or if the Assyrians had gods of their own, who, so to speak, were more skillful workmen in the 
construction and preservation of the empire, whether are they dead, since they themselves have also lost 
the empire; or, having been defrauded of their pay, or promised a greater, have they chosen rather to go 
over to the Medes, and from them again to the Persians, because Cyrus invited them, and promised them 


something still more advantageous? This nation, indeed, since the time of the kingdom of Alexander the 
Macedonian, which was as brief in duration as it was great in extent, has preserved its own empire, and at 
this day occupies no small territories in the East. If this is so, then either the gods are unfaithful, who 
desert their own and go over to their enemies, which Camillus, who was but a man, did not do, when, 
being victor and subduer of a most hostile state, although he had felt that Rome, for whom he had done so 
much, was ungrateful, yet afterwards, forgetting the injury and remembering his native land, he freed her 
again from the Gauls; or they are not so strong as gods ought to be, since they can be overcome by human 
skill or strength. Or if, when they carry on war among themselves, the gods are not overcome by men, but 
some gods who are peculiar to certain cities are perchance overcome by other gods, it follows that they 
have quarrels among themselves which they uphold, each for his own part. Therefore a city ought not to 
worship its own gods, but rather others who aid their own worshippers. Finally, whatever may have been 
the case as to this change of sides, or flight, or migration, or failure in battle on the part of the gods, the 
name of Christ had not yet been proclaimed in those parts of the earth when these kingdoms were lost 
and transferred through great destructions in war. For if, after more than twelve hundred years, when the 
kingdom was taken away from the Assyrians, the Christian religion had there already preached another 
eternal kingdom, and put a stop to the sacrilegious worship of false gods, what else would the foolish men 
of that nation have said, but that the kingdom which had been so long preserved, could be lost for no 
other cause than the desertion of their own religions and the reception of Christianity? In which foolish 
speech that might have been uttered, let those we speak of observe their own likeness, and blush, if there 
is any sense of shame in them, because they have uttered similar complaints; although the Roman empire 
is afflicted rather than changed,—a thing which has befallen it in other times also, before the name of 
Christ was heard, and it has been restored after such affliction,—a thing which even in these times is not 
to be despaired of. For who knows the will of God concerning this matter? 


CHAPTER 8 


WHICH OF THE GODS CAN THE ROMANS SUPPOSE PRESIDED OVER THE INCREASE AND PRESERVATION OF 
THEIR EMPIRE, WHEN THEY HAVE BELIEVED THAT EVEN THE CARE OF SINGLE THINGS COULD SCARCELY BE 
COMMITTED TO SINGLE GODS 


Next let us ask, if they please, out of so great a crowd of gods which the Romans worship, whom in 
especial, or what gods they believe to have extended and preserved that empire. Now, surely of this work, 
which is so excellent and so very full of the highest dignity, they dare not ascribe any part to the goddess 
Cloacina; or to Volupia, who has her appellation from voluptuousness; or to Libentina, who has her name 
from lust; or to Vaticanus, who presides over the screaming of infants; or to Cunina, who rules over their 
cradles. But how is it possible to recount in one part of this book all the names of gods or goddesses, 
which they could scarcely comprise in great volumes, distributing among these divinities their peculiar 
offices about single things? They have not even thought that the charge of their lands should be 
committed to any one god: but they have entrusted their farms to Rusina; the ridges of the mountains to 
Jugatinus; over the downs they have set the goddess Collatina; over the valleys, Vallonia. Nor could they 
even find one Segetia so competent, that they could commend to her care all their corn crops at once; but 
so long as their seed-corn was still under the ground, they would have the goddess Seia set over it; then, 
whenever it was above ground and formed straw, they set over it the goddess Segetia; and when the grain 
was collected and stored, they set over it the goddess Tutilina, that it might be kept safe. Who would not 
have thought that goddess Segetia sufficient to take care of the standing corn until it had passed from the 
first green blades to the dry ears? Yet she was not enough for men, who loved a multitude of gods, that 
the miserable soul, despising the chaste embrace of the one true God, should be prostituted to a crowd of 
demons. Therefore they set Proserpina over the germinating seeds; over the joints and knots of the stems, 
the god Nodotus; over the sheaths enfolding the ears, the goddess Voluntina; when the sheaths opened 
that the spike might shoot forth, it was ascribed to the goddess Patelana; when the stems stood all equal 
with new ears, because the ancients described this equalizing by the term hostire, it was ascribed to the 
goddess Hostilina; when the grain was in flower, it was dedicated to the goddess Flora; when full of milk, 
to the god Lacturnus; when maturing, to the goddess Matuta; when the crop was runcated,—that is, 
removed from the soil,—to the goddess Runcina. Nor do I yet recount them all, for I am sick of all this, 
though it gives them no shame. Only, I have said these very few things, in order that it may be understood 
they dare by no means say that the Roman empire has been established, increased, and preserved by their 
deities, who had all their own functions assigned to them in such a way, that no general oversight was 
entrusted to any one of them. When, therefore, could Segetia take care of the empire, who was not 
allowed to take care of the corn and the trees? When could Cunina take thought about war, whose 
oversight was not allowed to go beyond the cradles of the babies? When could Nodotus give help in battle, 
who had nothing to do even with the sheath of the ear, but only with the knots of the joints? Every one 
sets a porter at the door of his house, and because he is a man, he is quite sufficient; but these people 
have set three gods, Forculus to the doors, Cardea to the hinge, Limentinus to the threshold. Thus 
Forculus could not at the same time take care also of the hinge and the threshold. 


CHAPTER 9 


WHETHER THE GREAT EXTENT AND LONG DURATION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE SHOULD BE ASCRIBED TO JOVE, 
WHOM HIS WORSHIPPERS BELIEVE TO BE THE CHIEF GOD 


Therefore omitting, or passing by for a little, that crowd of petty gods, we ought to inquire into the part 
performed by the great gods, whereby Rome has been made so great as to reign so long over so many 
nations. Doubtless, therefore, this is the work of Jove. For they will have it that he is the king of all the 
gods and goddesses, as is shown by his sceptre and by the Capitol on the lofty hill. Concerning that god 
they publish a saying which, although that of a poet, is most apt, “All things are full of Jove.” Varro 
believes that this god is worshipped, although called by another name, even by those who worship one 
God alone without any image. But if this is so, why has he been so badly used at Rome (and indeed by 
other nations too), that an image of him should be made?—a thing which was so displeasing to Varro 
himself, that although he was overborne by the perverse custom of so great a city, he had not the least 
hesitation in both saying and writing, that those who have appointed images for the people have both 
taken away fear and added error. 


CHAPTER 10 
WHAT OPINIONS THOSE HAVE FOLLOWED WHO HAVE SET DIVERS GODS OVER DIVERS PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Why, also, is Juno united to him as his wife, who is called at once “sister and yoke-fellow?” Because, say 
they, we have Jove in the ether, Juno in the air; and these two elements are united, the one being superior, 
the other inferior. It is not he, then, of whom it is said, “All things are full of Jove,” if Juno also fills some 
part. Does each fill either, and are both of this couple in both of these elements, and in each of them at the 
same time? Why, then, is the ether given to Jove, the air to Juno? Besides, these two should have been 
enough. Why is it that the sea is assigned to Neptune, the earth to Pluto? And that these also might not be 
left without mates, Salacia is joined to Neptune, Proserpine to Pluto. For they say that, as Juno possesses 
the lower part of the heavens,—that is, the air—so Salacia possesses the lower part of the sea, and 
Proserpine the lower part of the earth. They seek how they may patch up these fables, but they find no 
way. For if these things were so, their ancient sages would have maintained that there are three chief 
elements of the world, not four, in order that each of the elements might have a pair of gods. Now, they 
have positively affirmed that the ether is one thing, the air another. But water, whether higher or lower, is 
surely water. Suppose it ever so unlike, can it ever be so much so as no longer to be water? And the lower 
earth, by whatever divinity it may be distinguished, what else can it be than earth? Lo, then, since the 
whole physical world is complete in these four or three elements, where shall Minerva be? What should 
she possess, what should she fill? For she is placed in the Capitol along with these two, although she is 
not the offspring of their marriage. Or if they say that she possesses the higher part of the ether,—and on 
that account the poets have feigned that she sprang from the head of Jove,—why then is she not rather 
reckoned queen of the gods, because she is superior to Jove? Is it because it would be improper to set the 
daughter before the father? Why, then, is not that rule of justice observed concerning Jove himself toward 
Saturn? Is it because he was conquered? Have they fought then? By no means, say they; that is an old 
wife’s fable. Lo, we are not to believe fables, and must hold more worthy opinions concerning the gods! 
Why, then, do they not assign to the father of Jove a seat, if not of higher, at least of equal honor? Because 
Saturn, say they, is length of time. Therefore they who worship Saturn worship Time; and it is insinuated 
that Jupiter, the king of the gods, was born of Time. For is anything unworthy said when Jupiter and Juno 
are said to have been sprung from Time, if he is the heaven and she is the earth, since both heaven and 
earth have been made, and are therefore not eternal? For their learned and wise men have this also in 
their books. Nor is that saying taken by Virgil out of poetic figments, but out of the books of philosophers, 


“Then Ether, the Father Almighty, in copious showers descended 
Into his spouse’s glad bosom, making it fertile,” 


—that is, into the bosom of Tellus, or the earth. Although here, also, they will have it that there are some 
differences, and think that in the earth herself Terra is one thing, Tellus another, and Tellumo another. And 
they have all these as gods, called by their own names distinguished by their own offices, and venerated 
with their own altars and rites. This same earth also they call the mother of the gods, so that even the 
fictions of the poets are more tolerable, if, according, not to their poetical but sacred books, Juno is not 
only the sister and wife, but also the mother of Jove. The same earth they worship as Ceres, and also as 
Vesta; while yet they more frequently affirm that Vesta is nothing else than fire, pertaining to the hearths, 
without which the city cannot exist; and therefore virgins are wont to serve her, because as nothing is 
born of a virgin, so nothing is born of fire;—but all this nonsense ought to be completely abolished and 
extinguished by Him who is born of a virgin. For who can bear that, while they ascribe to the fire so much 
honor, and, as it were, chastity, they do not blush sometimes even to call Vesta Venus, so that honored 
virginity may vanish in her hand-maidens? For if Vesta is Venus, how can virgins rightly serve her by 
abstaining from venery? Are there two Venuses, the one a virgin, the other not a maid? Or rather, are 
there three, one the goddess of virgins, who is also called Vesta, another the goddess of wives, and 
another of harlots? To her also the Phenicians offered a gift by prostituting their daughters before they 
united them to husbands. Which of these is the wife of Vulcan? Certainly not the virgin, since she has a 
husband. Far be it from us to say it is the harlot, lest we should seem to wrong the son of Juno and fellow- 
worker of Minerva. Therefore it is to be understood that she belongs to the married people; but we would 
not wish them to imitate her in what she did with Mars. “Again,” say they, “you return to fables.” What 
sort of justice is that, to be angry with us because we say such things of their gods, and not to be angry 


with themselves, who in their theatres most willingly behold the crimes of their gods? And,—a thing 
incredible, if it were not thoroughly well proved,—these very theatric representations of the crimes of 
their gods have been instituted in honor of these same gods. 


CHAPTER 11 


CONCERNING THE MANY GODS WHOM THE PAGAN DOCTORS DEFEND AS BEING ONE AND THE SAME JOVE 


Let them therefore assert as many things as ever they please in physical reasonings and disputations. One 
while let Jupiter be the soul of this corporeal world, who fills and moves that whole mass, constructed and 
compacted out of four, or as many elements as they please; another while, let him yield to his sister and 
brothers their parts of it: now let him be the ether, that from above he may embrace Juno, the air spread 
out beneath; again, let him be the whole heaven along with the air, and impregnate with fertilizing 
showers and seeds the earth, as his wife, and, at the same time, his mother (for this is not vile in divine 
beings); and yet again (that it may not be necessary to run through them all), let him, the one god, of 
whom many think it has been said by a most noble poet, 


“For God pervadeth all things, 
All lands, and the tracts of the sea, and the depth of the heavens,” 


—let it be him who in the ether is Jupiter; in the air, Juno; in the sea, Neptune; in the lower parts of the 
sea, Salacia; in the earth, Pluto; in the lower part of the earth, Proserpine; on the domestic hearths, Vesta; 
in the furnace of the workmen, Vulcan; among the stars, Sol and Luna, and the Stars; in divination, Apollo; 
in merchandise, Mercury; in Janus, the initiator; in Terminus, the terminator; Saturn, in time; Mars and 
Bellona, in war; Liber, in vineyards; Ceres, in cornfields; Diana, in forests; Minerva, in learning. Finally, let 
it be him who is in that crowd, as it were, of plebeian gods: let him preside under the name of Liber over 
the seed of men, and under that of Libera over that of women: let him be Diespiter, who brings forth the 
birth to the light of day: let him be the goddess Mena, whom they set over the menstruation of women: let 
him be Lucina, who is invoked by women in childbirth: let him bring help to those who are being born, by 
taking them up from the bosom of the earth, and let him be called Opis: let him open the mouth in the 
crying babe, and be called the god Vaticanus: let him lift it from the earth, and be called the goddess 
Levana; let him watch over cradles, and be called the goddess Cunina: let it be no other than he who is in 
those goddesses, who sing the fates of the new born, and are called Carmentes: let him preside over 
fortuitous events, and be called Fortuna: in the goddess Rumina, let him milk out the breast to the little 
one, because the ancients termed the breast ruma: in the goddess Potina, let him administer drink: in the 
goddess Educa, let him supply food: from the terror of infants, let him be styled Paventia: from the hope 
which comes, Venilia: from voluptuousness, Volupia: from action, Agenor: from the stimulants by which 
man is spurred on to much action, let him be named the goddess Stimula: let him be the goddess Strenia, 
for making strenuous; Numeria, who teaches to number; Camoena, who teaches to sing: let him be both 
the god Consus for granting counsel, and the goddess Sentia for inspiring sentences: let him be the 
goddess Juventas, who, after the robe of boyhood is laid aside, takes charge of the beginning of the 
youthful age: let him be Fortuna Barbata, who endues adults with a beard, whom they have not chosen to 
honor; so that this divinity, whatever it may be, should at least be a male god, named either Barbatus, 
from barba, like Nodotus, from nodus; or, certainly, not Fortuna, but because he has beards, Fortunius: let 
him, in the god Jugatinus, yoke couples in marriage; and when the girdle of the virgin wife is loosed, let 
him be invoked as the goddess Virginiensis: let him be Mutunus or Tuternus, who, among the Greeks, is 
called Priapus. If they are not ashamed of it, let all these which I have named, and whatever others I have 
not named (for I have not thought fit to name all), let all these gods and goddesses be that one Jupiter, 
whether, as some will have it, all these are parts of him, or are his powers, as those think who are pleased 
to consider him the soul of the world, which is the opinion of most of their doctors, and these the greatest. 
If these things are so (how evil they may be I do not yet meanwhile inquire), what would they lose, if they, 
by a more prudent abridgment, should worship one god? For what part of him could be contemned if he 
himself should be worshipped? But if they are afraid lest parts of him should be angry at being passed by 
or neglected, then it is not the case, as they will have it, that this whole is as the life of one living being, 
which contains all the gods together, as if they were its virtues, or members, or parts; but each part has 
its own life separate from the rest, if it is so that one can be angered, appeased, or stirred up more than 
another. But if it is said that all together,—that is, the whole Jove himself,—would be offended if his parts 
were not also worshipped singly and minutely, it is foolishly spoken. Surely none of them could be passed 
by if he who singly possesses them all should be worshipped. For, to omit other things which are 
innumerable, when they say that all the stars are parts of Jove, and are all alive, and have rational souls, 
and therefore without controversy are gods, can they not see how many they do not worship, to how many 
they do not build temples or set up altars, and to how very few, in fact, of the stars they have thought of 
setting them up and offering sacrifice? If, therefore, those are displeased who are not severally 
worshipped, do they not fear to live with only a few appeased, while all heaven is displeased? But if they 
worship all the stars because they are part of Jove whom they worship, by the same compendious method 
they could supplicate them all in him alone. For in this way no one would be displeased, since in him alone 
all would be supplicated. No one would be contemned, instead of there being just cause of displeasure 
given to the much greater number who are passed by in the worship offered to some; especially when 


Priapus, stretched out in vile nakedness, is preferred to those who shine from their supernal abode. 


CHAPTER 12 


CONCERNING THE OPINION OF THOSE WHO HAVE THOUGHT THAT GOD IS THE SOUL OF THE WORLD, AND THE 
WORLD IS THE BODY OF GOD 


Ought not men of intelligence, and indeed men of every kind, to be stirred up to examine the nature of 
this opinion? For there is no need of excellent capacity for this task, that putting away the desire of 
contention, they may observe that if God is the soul of the world, and the world is as a body to Him, who is 
the soul, He must be one living being consisting of soul and body, and that this same God is a kind of 
womb of nature containing all things in Himself, so that the lives and souls of all living things are taken, 
according to the manner of each one’s birth, out of His soul which vivifies that whole mass, and therefore 
nothing at all remains which is not a part of God. And if this is so, who cannot see what impious and 
irreligious consequences follow, such as that whatever one may trample, he must trample a part of God, 
and in slaying any living creature, a part of God must be slaughtered? But I am unwilling to utter all that 
may occur to those who think of it, yet cannot be spoken without irreverence. 


CHAPTER 13 
CONCERNING THOSE WHO ASSERT THAT ONLY RATIONAL ANIMALS ARE PARTS OF THE ONE GOD 


But if they contend that only rational animals, such as men, are parts of God, I do not really see how, if the 
whole world is God, they can separate beasts from being parts of Him. But what need is there of striving 
about that? Concerning the rational animal himself,—that is, man,—what more unhappy belief can be 
entertained than that a part of God is whipped when a boy is whipped? And who, unless he is quite mad, 
could bear the thought that parts of God can become lascivi ous, iniquitous, impious, and altogether 
damnable? In brief, why is God angry at those who do not worship Him, since these offenders are parts of 
Himself? It remains, therefore, that they must say that all the gods have their own lives; that each one 
lives for himself, and none of them is a part of any one; but that all are to be worshipped,—at least as 
many as can be known and worshipped; for they are so many it is impossible that all can be so. And of all 
these, I believe that Jupiter, because he presides as king, is thought by them to have both established and 
extended the Roman empire. For if he has not done it, what other god do they believe could have 
attempted so great a work, when they must all be occupied with their own offices and works, nor can one 
intrude on that of another? Could the kingdom of men then be propagated and increased by the king of 
the gods? 


CHAPTER 14 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF KINGDOMS IS UNSUITABLY ASCRIBED TO JOVE; FOR IF, AS THEY WILL HAVE IT, VICTORIA 
IS A GODDESS, SHE ALONE WOULD SUFFICE FOR THIS BUSINESS 


Here, first of all, I ask, why even the kingdom itself is not some god. For why should not it also be so, if 
Victory is a goddess? Or what need is there of Jove himself in this affair, if Victory favors and is propitious, 
and always goes to those whom she wishes to be victorious? With this goddess favorable and propitious, 
even if Jove was idle and did nothing, what nations could remain unsubdued, what kingdom would not 
yield? But perhaps it is displeasing to good men to fight with most wicked unrighteousness, and provoke 
with voluntary war neighbors who are peaceable and do no wrong, in order to enlarge a kingdom? If they 
feel thus, I entirely approve and praise them. 


CHAPTER 15 
WHETHER IT IS SUITABLE FOR GOOD MEN TO WISH TO RULE MORE WIDELY 


Let them ask, then, whether it is quite fitting for good men to rejoice in extended empire. For the iniquity 
of those with whom just wars are carried on favors the growth of a kingdom, which would certainly have 
been small if the peace and justice of neighbors had not by any wrong provoked the carrying on of war 
against them; and human affairs being thus more happy, all kingdoms would have been small, rejoicing in 
neighborly concord; and thus there would have been very many kingdoms of nations in the world, as there 
are very many houses of citizens in a city. Therefore, to carry on war and extend a kingdom over wholly 
subdued nations seems to bad men to be felicity, to good men necessity. But because it would be worse 
that the injurious should rule over those who are more righteous, therefore even that is not unsuitably 
called felicity. But beyond doubt it is greater felicity to have a good neighbor at peace, than to conquer a 
bad one by making war. Your wishes are bad, when you desire that one whom you hate or fear should be 
in such a condition that you can conquer him. If, therefore, by carrying on wars that were just, not 
impious or unrighteous, the Romans could have acquired so great an empire, ought they not to worship as 
a goddess even the injustice of foreigners? For we see that this has cooperated much in extending the 
empire, by making foreigners so unjust that they became people with whom just wars might be carried on, 
and the empire increased. And why may not injustice, at least that of foreign nations, also be a goddess, if 


Fear and Dread and Ague have deserved to be Roman gods? By these two, therefore,—that is, by foreign 
injustice, and the goddess Victoria, for injustice stirs up causes of wars, and Victoria brings these same 
wars to a happy termination,—the empire has increased, even although Jove has been idle. For what part 
could Jove have here, when those things which might be thought to be his benefits are held to be gods, 
called gods, worshipped as gods, and are themselves invoked for their own parts? He also might have 
some part here, if he himself might be called Empire, just as she is called Victory. Or if empire is the gift 
of Jove, why may not victory also be held to be his gift? And it certainly would have been held to be so, 
had he been recognized and worshipped, not as a stone in the Capitol, but as the true King of kings and 
Lord of lords. 


CHAPTER 16 


WHAT WAS THE REASON WHY THE ROMANS, IN DETAILING SEPARATE GODS FOR ALL THINGS AND ALL 
MOVEMENTS OF THE MIND, CHOSE TO HAVE THE TEMPLE OF QUIET OUTSIDE THE GATES 


But I wonder very much, that while they assigned to separate gods single things, and (well nigh) all 
movements of the mind; that while they invoked the goddess Agenoria, who should excite to action; the 
goddess Stimula, who should stimulate to unusual action; the goddess Murcia, who should not move men 
beyond measure, but make them, as Pomponius says, murcid—that is, too slothful and inactive; the 
goddess Strenua, who should make them strenuous; and that while they offered to all these gods and 
goddesses solemn and public worship, they should yet have been unwilling to give public acknowledgment 
to her whom they name Quies because she makes men quiet, but built her temple outside the Colline gate. 
Whether was this a symptom of an unquiet mind, or rather was it thus intimated that he who should 
persevere in worshipping that crowd, not, to be sure, of gods, but of demons, could not dwell with quiet; 
to which the true Physician calls, saying, “Learn of me, for 1 am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls?” 


CHAPTER 17 


WHETHER, IF THE HIGHEST POWER BELONGS TO JOVE, VICTORIA ALSO OUGHT TO BE WORSHIPPED 


Or do they say, perhaps, that Jupiter sends the goddess Victoria, and that she, as it were acting in 
obedience to the king of the gods, comes to those to whom he may have despatched her, and takes up her 
quarters on their side? This is truly said, not of Jove, whom they, according to their own imagination, feign 
to be king of the gods, but of Him who is the true eternal King, because he sends, not Victory, who is no 
person, but His angel, and causes whom He pleases to conquer; whose counsel may be hidden, but cannot 
be unjust. For if Victory is a goddess, why is not Triumph also a god, and joined to Victory either as 
husband, or brother, or son? Indeed, they have imagined such things concerning the gods, that if the 
poets had feigned the like, and they should have been discussed by us, they would have replied that they 
were laughable figments of the poets not to be attributed to true deities. And yet they themselves did not 
laugh when they were, not reading in the poets, but worshipping in the temples such doating follies. 
Therefore they should entreat Jove alone for all things, and supplicate him only. For if Victory is a 
goddess, and is under him as her king, wherever he might have sent her, she could not dare to resist and 
do her own will rather than his. 


CHAPTER 18 
WITH WHAT REASON THEY WHO THINK FELICITY AND FORTUNE GODDESSES HAVE DISTINGUISHED THEM 


What shall we say, besides, of the idea that Felicity also is a goddess? She has received a temple; she has 
merited an altar; suitable rites of worship are paid to her. She alone, then, should be worshipped. For 
where she is present, what good thing can be absent? But what does a man wish, that he thinks Fortune 
also a goddess and worships her? Is felicity one thing, fortune another? Fortune, indeed, may be bad as 
well as good; but felicity, if it could be bad, would not be felicity. Certainly we ought to think all the gods 
of either sex (if they also have sex) are only good. This says Plato; this say other philosophers; this say all 
estimable rulers of the republic and the nations. How is it, then, that the goddess Fortune is sometimes 
good, sometimes bad? Is it perhaps the case that when she is bad she is not a goddess, but is suddenly 
changed into a malignant demon? How many Fortunes are there then? Just as many as there are men who 
are fortunate, that is, of good fortune. But since there must also be very many others who at the very 
same time are men of bad fortune, could she, being one and the same Fortune, be at the same time both 
bad and good—the one to these, the other to those? She who is the goddess, is she always good? Then she 
herself is felicity. Why, then, are two names given her? Yet this is tolerable; for it is customary that one 
thing should be called by two names. But why different temples, different altars, different rituals? There is 
a reason, say they, because Felicity is she whom the good have by previous merit; but fortune, which is 
termed good without any trial of merit, befalls both good and bad men fortuitously, whence also she is 
named Fortune. How, therefore, is she good, who without any discernment comes—both to the good and 
to the bad? Why is she worshipped, who is thus blind, running at random on any one whatever, so that for 
the most part she passes by her worshippers, and cleaves to those who despise her? Or if her worshippers 
profit somewhat, so that they are seen by her and loved, then she follows merit, and does not come 


fortuitously. What, then, becomes of that definition of fortune? What becomes of the opinion that she has 
received her very name from fortuitous events? For it profits one nothing to worship her if she is truly 
fortune. But if she distinguishes her worshippers, so that she may benefit them, she is not fortune. Or 
does, Jupiter send her too, whither he pleases? Then let him alone be worshipped; because Fortune is not 
able to resist him when he commands her, and sends her where he pleases. Or, at least, let the bad 
worship her, who do not choose to have merit by which the goddess Felicity might be invited. 


CHAPTER 19 
CONCERNING FORTUNA MULIEBRIS 


To this supposed deity, whom they call Fortuna, they ascribe so much, indeed, that they have a tradition 
that the image of her, which was dedicated by the Roman matrons, and called Fortuna Muliebris, has 
spoken, and has said, once and again, that the matrons pleased her by their homage; which, indeed, if it is 
true, ought not to excite our wonder. For it is not so difficult for malignant demons to deceive, and they 
ought the rather to advert to their wits and wiles, because it is that goddess who comes by haphazard who 
has spoken, and not she who comes to reward merit. For Fortuna was loquacious, and Felicitas mute; and 
for what other reason but that men might not care to live rightly, having made Fortuna their friend, who 
could make them fortunate without any good desert? And truly, if Fortuna speaks, she should at least 
speak, not with a womanly, but with a manly voice; lest they themselves who have dedicated the image 
should think so great a miracle has been wrought by feminine loquacity. 


CHAPTER 20 


CONCERNING VIRTUE AND FAITH, WHICH THE PAGANS HAVE HONORED WITH TEMPLES AND SACRED RITES, 
PASSING BY OTHER GOOD QUALITIES, WHICH OUGHT LIKEWISE TO HAVE BEEN WORSHIPPED, IF DEITY WAS 
RIGHTLY ATTRIBUTED TO THESE 


They have made Virtue also a goddess, which, indeed, if it could be a goddess, had been preferable to 
many. And now, because it is not a goddess, but a gift of God, let it be obtained by prayer from Him, by 
whom alone it can be given, and the whole crowd of false gods vanishes. But why is Faith believed to be a 
goddess, and why does she herself receive temple and altar? For whoever prudently acknowledges her 
makes his own self an abode for her. But how do they know what faith is, of which it is the prime and 
greatest function that the true God may be believed in? But why had not virtue sufficed? Does it not 
include faith also? Forasmuch as they have thought proper to distribute virtue into four divisions— 
prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance—and as each of these divisions has its own virtues, faith is 
among the parts of justice, and has the chief place with as many of us as know what that saying means, 
“The just shall live by faith.” But if Faith is a goddess, I wonder why these keen lovers of a multitude of 
gods have wronged so many other goddesses, by passing them by, when they could have dedicated 
temples and altars to them likewise. Why has temperance not deserved to be a goddess, when some 
Roman princes have obtained no small glory on account of her? Why, in fine, is fortitude not a goddess, 
who aided Mucius when he thrust his right hand into the flames; who aided Curtius, when for the sake of 
his country he threw himself headlong into the yawning earth; who aided Decius the sire, and Decius the 
son, when they devoted themselves for the army?—though we might question whether these men had true 
fortitude, if this concerned our present discussion. Why have prudence and wisdom merited no place 
among the gods? Is it because they are all worshipped under the general name of Virtue itself? Then they 
could thus worship the true God also, of whom all the other gods are thought to be parts. But in that one 
name of virtue is comprehended both faith and chastity, which yet have obtained separate altars in 
temples of their own. 


CHAPTER 21 


THAT ALTHOUGH NOT UNDERSTANDING THEM TO BE THE GIFTS OF GOD, THEY OUGHT AT LEAST TO HAVE BEEN 
CONTENT WITH VIRTUE AND FELICITY 


These, not verity but vanity has made goddesses. For these are gifts of the true God, not themselves 
goddesses. However, where virtue and felicity are, what else is sought for? What can suffice the man 
whom virtue and felicity do not suffice? For surely virtue comprehends all things we need do, felicity all 
things we need wish for. If Jupiter, then, was worshipped in order that he might give these two things,— 
because, if extent and duration of empire is something good, it pertains to this same felicity,—why is it not 
understood that they are not goddesses, but the gifts of God? But if they are judged to be goddesses, then 
at least that other great crowd of gods should not be sought after. For, having considered all the offices 
which their fancy has distributed among the various gods and goddesses, let them find out, if they can, 
anything which could be bestowed by any god whatever on a man possessing virtue, possessing felicity. 
What instruction could be sought either from Mercury or Minerva, when Virtue already possessed all in 
herself? Virtue, indeed, is defined by the ancients as itself the art of living well and rightly. Hence, 
because virtue is called in Greek arete, it has been thought the Latins have derived from it the term art. 
But if Virtue cannot come except to the clever, what need was there of the god Father Catius, who should 
make men cautious, that is, acute, when Felicity could confer this? Because, to be born clever belongs to 


felicity. Whence, although goddess Felicity could not be worshipped by one not yet born, in order that, 
being made his friend, she might bestow this on him, yet she might confer this favor on parents who were 
her worshippers, that clever children should be born to them. What need had women in childbirth to 
invoke Lucina, when, if Felicity should be present, they would have, not only a good delivery, but good 
children too? What need was there to commend the children to the goddess Ops when they were being 
born; to the god Vaticanus in their birth-cry; to the goddess Cunina when lying cradled; to the goddess 
Rimina when sucking; to the god Statilinus when standing; to the goddess Adeona when coming; to 
Abeona when going away; to the goddess Mens that they might have a good mind; to the god Volumnus, 
and the goddess Volumna, that they might wish for good things; to the nuptial gods, that they might make 
good matches; to the rural gods, and chiefly to the goddess Fructesca herself, that they might receive the 
most abundant fruits; to Mars and Bellona, that they might carry on war well; to the goddess Victoria, that 
they might be victorious; to the god Honor, that they might be honored; to the goddess Pecunia, that they 
might have plenty money; to the god Aesculanus, and his son Argentinus, that they might have brass and 
silver coin? For they set down Aesculanus as the father of Argentinus for this reason, that brass coin 
began to be used before silver. But I wonder Argentinus has not begotten Aurinus, since gold coin also has 
followed. Could they have him for a god, they would prefer Aurinus both to his father Argentinus and his 
grandfather Aesculanus, just as they set Jove before Saturn. Therefore, what necessity was there on 
account of these gifts, either of soul, or body, or outward estate, to worship and invoke so great a crowd of 
gods, all of whom I have not mentioned, nor have they themselves been able to provide for all human 
benefits, minutely and singly methodized, minute and single gods, when the one goddess Felicity was 
able, with the greatest ease, compendiously to bestow the whole of them? nor should any other be sought 
after, either for the bestowing of good things, or for the averting of evil. For why should they invoke the 
goddess Fessonia for the weary; for driving away enemies, the goddess Pellonia; for the sick, as a 
physician, either Apollo or AEsculapius, or both together if there should be great danger? Neither should 
the god Spiniensis be entreated that he might root out the thorns from the fields; nor the goddess Rubigo 
that the mildew might not come,—Felicitas alone being present and guarding, either no evils would have 
arisen, or they would have been quite easily driven away. Finally, since we treat of these two goddesses, 
Virtue and Felicity, if felicity is the reward of virtue, she is not a goddess, but a gift of God. But if she is a 
goddess, why may she not be said to confer virtue itself, inasmuch as it is a great felicity to attain virtue? 


CHAPTER 22 


CONCERNING THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORSHIP DUE TO THE GODS, WHICH VARRO GLORIES IN HAVING 
HIMSELF CONFERRED ON THE ROMANS 


What is it, then, that Varro boasts he has bestowed as a very great benefit on his fellow-citizens, because 
he not only recounts the gods who ought to be worshipped by the Romans, but also tells what pertains to 
each of them? “Just as it is of no advantage,” he says, “to know the name and appearance of any man who 
is a physician, and not know that he is a physician, so,” he says, “it is of no advantage to know well that 
AEsculapius is a god, if you are not aware that he can bestow the gift of health, and consequently do not 
know why you ought to supplicate him.” He also affirms this by another comparison, saying, “No one is 
able, not only to live well, but even to live at all, if he does not know who is a smith, who a baker, who a 
weaver, from whom he can seek any utensil, whom he may take for a helper, whom for a leader, whom for 
a teacher;” asserting, “that in this way it can be doubtful to no one, that thus the knowledge of the gods is 
useful, if one can know what force, and faculty, or power any god may have in any thing. For from this we 
may be able,” he says, “to know what god we ought to call to, and invoke for any cause; lest we should do 
as too many are wont to do, and desire water from Liber, and wine from Lymphs.” Very useful, forsooth! 
Who would not give this man thanks if he could show true things, and if he could teach that the one true 
God, from whom all good things are, is to be worshipped by men? 


CHAPTER 23 


CONCERNING FELICITY, WHOM THE ROMANS, WHO VENERATE MANY GODS, FOR A LONG TIME DID NOT 
WORSHIP WITH DIVINE HONOR, THOUGH SHE ALONE WOULD HAVE SUFFICED INSTEAD OF ALL 


But how does it happen, if their books and rituals are true, and Felicity is a goddess, that she herself is not 
appointed as the only one to be worshipped, since she could confer all things, and all at once make men 
happy? For who wishes anything for any other reason than that he may become happy? Why was it left to 
Lucullus to dedicate a temple to so great a goddess at so late a date, and after so many Roman rulers? 
Why did Romulus himself, ambitious as he was of founding a fortunate city, not erect a temple to this 
goddess before all others? Why did he supplicate the other gods for anything, since he would have lacked 
nothing had she been with him? For even he himself would neither have been first a king, then 
afterwards, as they think, a god, if this goddess had not been propitious to him. Why, therefore, did he 
appoint as gods for the Romans, Janus, Jove, Mars, Picus, Faunus, Tibernus, Hercules, and others, if there 
were more of them? Why did Titus Tatius add Saturn, Ops, Sun, Moon, Vulcan, Light, and whatever others 
he added, among whom was even the goddess Cloacina, while Felicity was neglected? Why did Numa 
appoint so many gods and so many goddesses without this one? Was it perhaps because he could not see 
her among so great a crowd? Certainly king Hostilius would not have introduced the new gods Fear and 
Dread to be propitiated, if he could have known or might have worshipped this goddess. For, in presence 


of Felicity, Fear and Dread would have disappeared,—I do not say propitiated, but put to flight. Next, I 
ask, how is it that the Roman empire had already immensely increased before any one worshipped 
Felicity? Was the empire, therefore, more great than happy? For how could true felicity be there, where 
there was not true piety? For piety is the genuine worship of the true God, and not the worship of as many 
demons as there are false gods. Yet even afterwards, when Felicity had already been taken into the 
number of the gods, the great infelicity of the civil wars ensued. Was Felicity perhaps justly indignant, 
both because she was invited so late, and was invited not to honor, but rather to reproach, because along 
with her were worshipped Priapus, and Cloacina, and Fear and Dread, and Ague, and others which were 
not gods to be worshipped, but the crimes of the worshippers? Last of all, if it seemed good to worship so 
great a goddess along with a most unworthy crowd, why at least was she not worshipped in a more 
honorable way than the rest? For is it not intolerable that Felicity is placed neither among the gods 
Consentes, whom they allege to be admitted into the council of Jupiter, nor among the gods whom they 
term Select? Some temple might be made for her which might be pre-eminent, both in loftiness of site and 
dignity of style. Why, indeed, not something better than is made for Jupiter himself? For who gave the 
kingdom even to Jupiter but Felicity? I am supposing that when he reigned he was happy. Felicity, 
however, is certainly more valuable than a kingdom. For no one doubts that a man might easily be found 
who may fear to be made a king; but no one is found who is unwilling to be happy. Therefore, if it is 
thought they can be consulted by augury, or in any other way, the gods themselves should be consulted 
about this thing, whether they may wish to give place to Felicity. If, perchance, the place should already 
be occupied by the temples and altars of others, where a greater and more lofty temple might be built to 
Felicity, even Jupiter himself might give way, so that Felicity might rather obtain the very pinnacle of the 
Capitoline hill. For there is not any one who would resist Felicity, except, which is impossible, one who 
might wish to be unhappy. Certainly, if he should be consulted, Jupiter would in no case do what those 
three gods, Mars, Terminus, and Juventas, did, who positively refused to give place to their superior and 
king. For, as their books record, when king Tarquin wished to construct the Capitol, and perceived that 
the place which seemed to him to be the most worthy and suitable was preoccupied by other gods, not 
daring to do anything contrary to their pleasure, and believing that they would willingly give place to a 
god who was so great, and was their own master, because there were many of them there when the 
Capitol was founded, he inquired by augury whether they chose to give place to Jupiter, and they were all 
willing to remove thence except those whom I have named, Mars, Terminus, and Juventas; and therefore 
the Capitol was built in such a way that these three also might be within it, yet with such obscure signs 
that even the most learned men could scarcely know this. Surely, then, Jupiter himself would by no means 
despise Felicity, as he was himself despised by Terminus, Mars, and Juventas. But even they themselves 
who had not given place to Jupiter, would certainly give place to Felicity, who had made Jupiter king over 
them. Or if they should not give place, they would act thus not out of contempt of her, but because they 
chose rather to be obscure in the house of Felicity, than to be eminent without her in their own places. 


Thus the goddess Felicity being established in the largest and loftiest place, the citizens should learn 
whence the furtherance of every good desire should be sought. And so, by the persuasion of nature 
herself, the superfluous multitude of other gods being abandoned, Felicity alone would be worshipped, 
prayer would be made to her alone, her temple alone would be frequented by the citizens who wished to 
be happy, which no one of them would not wish; and thus felicity, who was sought for from all the gods, 
would be sought for only from her own self. For who wishes to receive from any god anything else than 
felicity, or what he supposes to tend to felicity? Wherefore, if Felicity has it in her power to be with what 
man she pleases (and she has it if she is a goddess), what folly is it, after all, to seek from any other god 
her whom you can obtain by request from her own self! Therefore they ought to honor this goddess above 
other gods, even by dignity of place. For, as we read in their own authors, the ancient Romans paid 
greater honors to I know not what Summanus, to whom they attributed nocturnal thunderbolts, than to 
Jupiter, to whom diurnal thunderbolts were held to pertain. But, after a famous and conspicuous temple 
had been built to Jupiter, owing to the dignity of the building, the multitude resorted to him in so great 
numbers, that scarce one can be found who remembers even to have read the name of Summanus, which 
now he cannot once hear named. But if Felicity is not a goddess, because, as is true, it is a gift of God, 
that god must be sought who has power to give it, and that hurtful multitude of false gods must be 
abandoned which the vain multitude of foolish men follows after, making gods to itself of the gifts of God, 
and offending Himself whose gifts they are by the stubbornness of a proud will. For he cannot be free 
from infelicity who worships Felicity as a goddess, and forsakes God, the giver of felicity; just as he cannot 
be free from hunger who licks a painted loaf of bread, and does not buy it of the man who has a real one. 


CHAPTER 24 


THE REASONS BY WHICH THE PAGANS ATTEMPT TO DEFEND THEIR WORSHIPPING AMONG THE GODS THE 
DIVINE GIFTS THEMSELVES 


We may, however, consider their reasons. Is it to be believed, say they, that our forefathers were besotted 
even to such a degree as not to know that these things are divine gifts, and not gods? But as they knew 
that such things are granted to no one, except by some god freely bestowing them, they called the gods 
whose names they did not find out by the names of those things which they deemed to be given by them; 
sometimes slightly altering the name for that purpose, as, for example, from war they have named 
Bellona, not bellum; from cradles, Cunina, not cunae; from standing corn, Segetia, not seges; from apples, 


Pomona, not pomum; from oxen, Bubona, not bos. Sometimes, again, with no alteration of the word, just 
as the things themselves are named, so that the goddess who gives money is called Pecunia, and money is 
not thought to be itself a goddess: so of Virtus, who gives virtue; Honor, who gives honor; Concordia, who 
gives concord; Victoria, who gives victory. So, they say, when Felicitas is called a goddess, what is meant 
is not the thing itself which is given, but that deity by whom felicity is given. 


CHAPTER 25 


CONCERNING THE ONE GOD ONLY TO BE WORSHIPPED, WHO, ALTHOUGH HIS NAME IS UNKNOWN, IS YET 
DEEMED TO BE THE GIVER OF FELICITY 


Having had that reason rendered to us, we shall perhaps much more easily persuade, as we wish, those 
whose heart has not become too much hardened. For if now human infirmity has perceived that felicity 
cannot be given except by some god; if this was perceived by those who worshipped so many gods, at 
whose head they set Jupiter himself; if, in their ignorance of the name of Him by whom felicity was given, 
they agreed to call Him by the name of that very thing which they believed He gave;—then it follows that 
they thought that felicity could not be given even by Jupiter himself, whom they already worshipped, but 
certainly by him whom they thought fit to worship under the name of Felicity itself. I thoroughly affirm the 
statement that they believed felicity to be given by a certain God whom they knew not: let Him therefore 
be sought after, let Him be worshipped, and it is enough. Let the train of innumerable demons be 
repudiated, and let this God suffice every man whom his gift suffices. For him, I say, God the giver of 
felicity will not be enough to worship, for whom felicity itself is not enough to receive. But let him for 
whom it suffices (and man has nothing more he ought to wish for) serve the one God, the giver of felicity. 
This God is not he whom they call Jupiter. For if they acknowledged him to be the giver of felicity, they 
would not seek, under the name of Felicity itself, for another god or goddess by whom felicity might be 
given; nor could they tolerate that Jupiter himself should be worshipped with such infamous attributes. 
For he is said to be the debaucher of the wives of others; he is the shameless lover and ravisher of a 
beautiful boy. 


CHAPTER 26 


OF THE SCENIC PLAYS, THE CELEBRATION OF WHICH THE GODS HAVE EXACTED FROM THEIR WORSHIPPERS 


“But,” says Cicero, “Homer invented these things, and transferred things human to the gods: I would 
rather transfer things divine to us.” The poet, by ascribing such crimes to the gods, has justly displeased 
the grave man. Why, then, are the scenic plays, where these crimes are habitually spoken of, acted, 
exhibited, in honor of the gods, reckoned among things divine by the most learned men? Cicero should 
exclaim, not against the inventions of the poets, but against the customs of the ancients. Would not they 
have exclaimed in reply, What have we done? The gods themselves have loudly demanded that these plays 
should be exhibited in their honor, have fiercely exacted them, have menaced destruction unless this was 
performed, have avenged its neglect with great severity, and have manifested pleasure at the reparation 
of such neglect. Among their virtuous and wonderful deeds the following is related. It was announced in a 
dream to Titus Latinius, a Roman rustic, that he should go to the senate and tell them to recommence the 
games of Rome, because on the first day of their celebration a condemned criminal had been led to 
punishment in sight of the people, an incident so sad as to disturb the gods who were seeking amusement 
from the games. And when the peasant who had received this intimation was afraid on the following day 
to deliver it to the senate, it was renewed next night in a severer form: he lost his son, because of his 
neglect. On the third night he was warned that a yet graver punishment was impending, if he should still 
refuse obedience. When even thus he did not dare to obey, he fell into a virulent and horrible disease. But 
then, on the advice of his friends, he gave information to the magistrates, and was carried in a litter into 
the senate, and having, on declaring his dream, immediately recovered strength, went away on his own 
feet whole. The senate, amazed at so great a miracle, decreed that the games should be renewed at 
fourfold cost. What sensible man does not see that men, being put upon by malignant demons, from whose 
domination nothing save the grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord sets free, have been compelled 
by force to exhibit to such gods as these, plays which, if well advised, they should condemn as shameful? 
Certain it is that in these plays the poetic crimes of the gods are celebrated, yet they are plays which were 
re-established by decree of the senate, under compulsion of the gods. In these plays the most shameless 
actors celebrated Jupiter as the corrupter of chastity, and thus gave him pleasure. If that was a fiction, he 
would have been moved to anger; but if he was delighted with the representation of his crimes, even 
although fabulous, then, when he happened to be worshipped, who but the devil could be served? Is it so 
that he could found, extend, and preserve the Roman empire, who was more vile than any Roman man 
whatever, to whom such things were displeasing? Could he give felicity who was so infelicitously 
worshipped, and who, unless he should be thus worshipped, was yet more infelicitously provoked to 
anger? 


CHAPTER 27 
CONCERNING THE THREE KINDS OF GODS ABOUT WHICH THE PONTIFF SCAEVOLA HAS DISCOURSED 


It is recorded that the very learned pontiff Scaevola had distinguished about three kinds of gods—one 
introduced by the poets, another by the philosophers, another by the statesmen. The first kind he declares 
to be trifling, because many unworthy things have been invented by the poets concerning the gods; the 
second does not suit states, because it contains some things that are superfluous, and some, too, which it 
would be prejudicial for the people to know. It is no great matter about the superfluous things, for it is a 
common saying of skillful lawyers, “Superfluous things do no harm.” But what are those things which do 
harm when brought before the multitude? “These,” he says, “that Hercules, AEsculapius, Castor and 
Pollux, are not gods; for it is declared by learned men that these were but men, and yielded to the 
common lot of mortals.” What else? “That states have not the true images of the gods; because the true 
God has neither sex, nor age, nor definite corporeal members.” The pontiff is not willing that the people 
should know these things; for he does not think they are false. He thinks it expedient, therefore, that 
states should be deceived in matters of religion; which Varro himself does not even hesitate to say in his 
books about things divine. Excellent religion! to which the weak, who requires to be delivered, may flee 
for succor; and when he seeks for the truth by which he may be delivered, it is believed to be expedient 
for him that he be deceived. And, truly, in these same books, Scaevola is not silent as to his reason for 
rejecting the poetic sort of gods,—to wit, “because they so disfigure the gods that they could not bear 
comparison even with good men, when they make one to commit theft, another adultery; or, again, to say 
or do something else basely and foolishly; as that three goddesses contested (with each other) the prize of 
beauty, and the two vanquished by Venus destroyed Troy; that Jupiter turned himself into a bull or swan 
that he might copulate with some one; that a goddess married a man, and Saturn devoured his children; 
that, in fine, there is nothing that could be imagined, either of the miraculous or vicious, which may not be 
found there, and yet is far removed from the nature of the gods.” O chief pontiff Scaevola, take away the 
plays if thou art able; instruct the people that they may not offer such honors to the immortal gods, in 
which, if they like, they may admire the crimes of the gods, and, so far as it is possible, may, if they please, 
imitate them. But if the people shall have answered thee, You, O pontiff, have brought these things in 
among us, then ask the gods themselves at whose instigation you have ordered these things, that they 
may not order such things to be offered to them. For if they are bad, and therefore in no way to be 
believed concerning the majority of the gods, the greater is the wrong done the gods about whom they are 
feigned with impunity. But they do not hear thee, they are demons, they teach wicked things, they rejoice 
in vile things; not only do they not count it a wrong if these things are feigned about them, but it is a 
wrong they are quite unable to bear if they are not acted at their stated festivals. But now, if thou wouldst 
call on Jupiter against them, chiefly for that reason that more of his crimes are wont to be acted in the 
scenic plays, is it not the case that, although you call him god Jupiter, by whom this whole world is ruled 
and administered, it is he to whom the greatest wrong is done by you, because you have thought he ought 
to be worshipped along with them, and have styled him their king? 


CHAPTER 28 


WHETHER THE WORSHIP OF THE GODS HAS BEEN OF SERVICE TO THE ROMANS IN OBTAINING AND EXTENDING 
THE EMPIRE 


Therefore such gods, who are propitiated by such honors, or rather are impeached by them (for it is a 
greater crime to delight in having such things said of them falsely, than even if they could be said truly), 
could never by any means have been able to increase and preserve the Roman empire. For if they could 
have done it, they would rather have bestowed so grand a gift on the Greeks, who, in this kind of divine 
things,—that is, in scenic plays,—have worshipped them more honorably and worthily, although they have 
not exempted themselves from those slanders of the poets, by whom they saw the gods torn in pieces, 
giving them licence to ill-use any man they pleased, and have not deemed the scenic players themselves to 
be base, but have held them worthy even of distinguished honor. But just as the Romans were able to have 
gold money, although they did not worship a god Aurinus, so also they could have silver and brass coin, 
and yet worship neither Argentinus nor his father Aesculanus; and so of all the rest, which it would be 
irksome for me to detail. It follows, therefore, both that they could not by any means attain such dominion 
if the true God was unwilling; and that if these gods, false and many, were unknown or contemned, and 
He alone was known and worshipped with sincere faith and virtue, they would both have a better kingdom 
here, whatever might be its extent, and whether they might have one here or not, would afterwards 
receive an eternal kingdom. 


CHAPTER 29 


OF THE FALSITY OF THE AUGURY BY WHICH THE STRENGTH AND STABILITY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE WAS 
CONSIDERED TO BE INDICATED 


For what kind of augury is that which they have declared to be most beautiful, and to which I referred a 
little ago, that Mars, and Terminus, and Juventas would not give place even to Jove, the king of the gods? 
For thus, they say, it was signified that the nation dedicated to Mars,—that is, the Roman,—should yield to 
none the place it once occupied; likewise, that on account of the god Terminus, no one would be able to 
disturb the Roman frontiers; and also, that the Roman youth, because of the goddess Juventas, should 
yield to no one. Let them see, therefore, how they can hold him to be the king of their gods, and the giver 
of their own kingdom, if these auguries set him down for an adversary, to whom it would have been 


honorable not to yield. However, if these things are true, they need not be at all afraid. For they are not 
going to confess that the gods who would not yield to Jove have yielded to Christ. For, without altering the 
boundaries of the empire, Jesus Christ has proved Himself able to drive them, not only from their temples, 
but from the hearts of their worshippers. But, before Christ came in the flesh, and, indeed, before these 
things which we have quoted from their books could have been written, but yet after that auspice was 
made under king Tarquin, the Roman army has been divers times scattered or put to flight, and has shown 
the falseness of the auspice, which they derived from the fact that the goddess Juventas had not given 
place to Jove; and the nation dedicated to Mars was trodden down in the city itself by the invading and 
triumphant Gauls; and the boundaries of the empire, through the falling away of many cities to Hannibal, 
had been hemmed into a narrow space. Thus the beauty of the auspices is made void, and there has 
remained only the contumacy against Jove, not of gods, but of demons. For it is one thing not to have 
yielded, and another to have returned whither you have yielded. Besides, even afterwards, in the oriental 
regions, the boundaries of the Roman empire were changed by the will of Hadrian; for he yielded up to 
the Persian empire those three noble provinces, Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria. Thus that god 
Terminus, who according to these books was the guardian of the Roman frontiers, and by that most 
beautiful auspice had not given place to Jove, would seem to have been more afraid of Hadrian, a king of 
men, than of the king of the gods. The aforesaid provinces having also been taken back again, almost 
within our own recollection the frontier fell back, when Julian, given up to the oracles of their gods, with 
immoderate daring ordered the victualling ships to be set on fire. The army being thus left destitute of 
provisions, and he himself also being presently killed by the enemy, and the legions being hard pressed, 
while dismayed by the loss of their commander, they were reduced to such extremities that no one could 
have escaped, unless by articles of peace the boundaries of the empire had then been established where 
they still remain; not, indeed, with so great a loss as was suffered by the concession of Hadrian, but still at 
a considerable sacrifice. It was a vain augury, then, that the god Terminus did not yield to Jove, since he 
yielded to the will of Hadrian, and yielded also to the rashness of Julian, and the necessity of Jovinian. The 
more intelligent and grave Romans have seen these things, but have had little power against the custom 
of the state, which was bound to observe the rites of the demons; because even they themselves, although 
they perceived that these things were vain, yet thought that the religious worship which is due to God 
should be paid to the nature of things which is established under the rule and government of the one true 
God, “serving,” as saith the apostle, “the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed for evermore.” 
The help of this true God was necessary to send holy and truly pious men, who would die for the true 
religion that they might remove the false from among the living. 


CHAPTER 30 


WHAT KIND OF THINGS EVEN THEIR WORSHIPPERS HAVE OWNED THEY HAVE THOUGHT ABOUT THE GODS OF 
THE NATIONS 


Cicero the augur laughs at auguries, and reproves men for regulating the purposes of life by the cries of 
crows and jackdaws. But it will be said that an academic philosopher, who argues that all things are 
uncertain, is unworthy to have any authority in these matters. In the second book of his De Natura 
Deorum, he introduces Lucilius Balbus, who, after showing that superstitions have their origin in physical 
and philosophical truths, expresses his indignation at the setting up of images and fabulous notions, 
speaking thus: “Do you not therefore see that from true and useful physical discoveries the reason may be 
drawn away to fabulous and imaginary gods? This gives birth to false opinions and turbulent errors, and 
superstitions well-nigh old-wifeish. For both the forms of the gods, and their ages, and clothing, and 
ornaments, are made familiar to us; their genealogies, too, their marriages, kinships, and all things about 
them, are debased to the likeness of human weakness. They are even introduced as having perturbed 
minds; for we have accounts of the lusts, cares, and angers of the gods. Nor, indeed, as the fables go, have 
the gods been without their wars and battles. And that not only when, as in Homer, some gods on either 
side have defended two opposing armies, but they have even carried on wars on their own account, as 
with the Titans or with the Giants. Such things it is quite absurd either to say or to believe: they are 
utterly frivolous and groundless.” Behold, now, what is confessed by those who defend the gods of the 
nations. Afterwards he goes on to say that some things belong to superstition, but others to religion, 
which he thinks good to teach according to the Stoics. “For not only the philosophers,” he says, “but also 
our forefathers, have made a distinction between superstition and religion. For those,” he says, “who 
spent whole days in prayer, and offered sacrifice, that their children might outlive them, are called 
superstitious.” Who does not see that he is trying, while he fears the public prejudice, to praise the 
religion of the ancients, and that he wishes to disjoin it from superstition, but cannot find out how to do 
so? For if those who prayed and sacrificed all day were called superstitious by the ancients, were those 
also called so who instituted (what he blames) the images of the gods of diverse age and distinct clothing, 
and invented the genealogies of gods, their marriages, and kinships? When, therefore, these things are 
found fault with as superstitious, he implicates in that fault the ancients who instituted and worshipped 
such images. Nay, he implicates himself, who, with whatever eloquence he may strive to extricate himself 
and be free, was yet under the necessity of venerating these images; nor dared he so much as whisper in 
a discourse to the people what in this disputation he plainly sounds forth. Let us Christians, therefore, 
give thanks to the Lord our God—not to heaven and earth, as that author argues, but to Him who has 
made heaven and earth; because these superstitions, which that Balbus, like a babbler, scarcely 
reprehends, He, by the most deep lowliness of Christ, by the preaching of the apostles, by the faith of the 


martyrs dying for the truth and living with the truth, has overthrown, not only in the hearts of the 
religious, but even in the temples of the superstitious, by their own free service. 


CHAPTER 31 


CONCERNING THE OPINIONS OF VARRO, WHO, WHILE REPROBATING THE POPULAR BELIEF, THOUGHT THAT 
THEIR WORSHIP SHOULD BE CONFINED TO ONE GOD, THOUGH HE WAS UNABLE TO DISCOVER THE TRUE GOD 


What says Varro himself, whom we grieve to have found, although not by his own judgment, placing the 
scenic plays among things divine? When in many passages he is exhorting, like a religious man, to the 
worship of the gods, does he not in doing so admit that he does not in his own judgment believe those 
things which he relates that the Roman state has instituted; so that he does not hesitate to affirm that if 
he were founding a new state, he could enumerate the gods and their names better by the rule of nature? 
But being born into a nation already ancient, he says that he finds himself bound to accept the traditional 
names and surnames of the gods, and the histories connected with them, and that his purpose in 
investigating and publishing these details is to incline the people to worship the gods, and not to despise 
them. By which words this most acute man sufficiently indicates that he does not publish all things, 
because they would not only have been contemptible to himself, but would have seemed despicable even 
to the rabble, unless they had been passed over in silence. I should be thought to conjecture these things, 
unless he himself, in another passage, had openly said, in speaking of religious rites, that many things are 
true which it is not only not useful for the common people to know, but that it is expedient that the people 
should think otherwise, even though falsely, and therefore the Greeks have shut up the religious 
ceremonies and mysteries in silence, and within walls. In this he no doubt expresses the policy of the so- 
called wise men by whom states and peoples are ruled. Yet by this crafty device the malign demons are 
wonderfully delighted, who possess alike the deceivers and the deceived, and from whose tyranny nothing 
sets free save the grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


The same most acute and learned author also says, that those alone seem to him to have perceived what 
God is, who have believed Him to be the soul of the world, governing it by design and reason. And by this, 
it appears, that although he did not attain to the truth,—for the true God is not a soul, but the maker and 
author of the soul,—yet if he could have been free to go against the prejudices of custom, he could have 
confessed and counselled others that the one God ought to be worshipped, who governs the world by 
design and reason; so that on this subject only this point would remain to be debated with him, that he 
had called Him a soul, and not rather the creator of the soul. He says, also, that the ancient Romans, for 
more than a hundred and seventy years, worshipped the gods without an image. “And if this custom,” he 
says, “could have remained till now, the gods would have been more purely worshipped.” In favor of this 
opinion, he cites as a witness among others the Jewish nation; nor does he hesitate to conclude that 
passage by saying of those who first consecrated images for the people, that they have both taken away 
religious fear from their fellow-citizens, and increased error, wisely thinking that the gods easily fall into 
contempt when exhibited under the stolidity of images. But as he does not say they have transmitted 
error, but that they have increased it, he therefore wishes it to be understood that there was error already 
when there were no images. Wherefore, when he says they alone have perceived what God is who have 
believed Him to be the governing soul of the world, and thinks that the rites of religion would have been 
more purely observed without images, who fails to see how near he has come to the truth? For if he had 
been able to do anything against so inveterate an error, he would certainly have given it as his opinion 
both that the one God should be worshipped, and that He should be worshipped without an image; and 
having so nearly discovered the truth, perhaps he might easily have been put in mind of the mutability of 
the soul, and might thus have perceived that the true God is that immutable nature which made the soul 
itself. Since these things are so, whatever ridicule such men have poured in their writings against the 
plurality of the gods, they have done so rather as compelled by the secret will of God to confess them, 
than as trying to persuade others. If, therefore, any testimonies are adduced by us from these writings, 
they are adduced for the confutation of those who are unwilling to consider from how great and malignant 
a power of the demons the singular sacrifice of the shedding of the most holy blood, and the gift of the 
imparted Spirit, can set us free. 


CHAPTER 32 


IN WHAT INTEREST THE PRINCES OF THE NATIONS WISHED FALSE RELIGIONS TO CONTINUE AMONG THE 
PEOPLE SUBJECT TO THEM 


Varro says also, concerning the generations of the gods, that the people have inclined to the poets rather 
than to the natural philosophers; and that therefore their forefathers,—that is, the ancient Romans,— 
believed both in the sex and the generations of the gods, and settled their marriages; which certainly 
seems to have been done for no other cause except that it was the business of such men as were prudent 
and wise to deceive the people in matters of religion, and in that very thing not only to worship, but also 
to imitate the demons, whose greatest lust is to deceive. For just as the demons cannot possess any but 
those whom they have deceived with guile, so also men in princely office, not indeed being just, but like 
demons, have persuaded the people in the name of religion to receive as true those things which they 
themselves knew to be false; in this way, as it were, binding them up more firmly in civil society, so that 


they might in like manner possess them as subjects. But who that was weak and unlearned could escape 
the deceits of both the princes of the state and the demons? 


CHAPTER 33 


THAT THE TIMES OF ALL KINGS AND KINGDOMS ARE ORDAINED BY THE JUDGMENT AND POWER OF THE TRUE 
GOD 


Therefore that God, the author and giver of felicity, because He alone is the true God, Himself gives 
earthly kingdoms both to good and bad. Neither does He do this rashly, and, as it were, fortuitously,— 
because He is God not fortune,—but according to the order of things and times, which is hidden from us, 
but thoroughly known to Himself; which same order of times, however, He does not serve as subject to it, 
but Himself rules as lord and appoints as governor. Felicity He gives only to the good. Whether a man be a 
subject or a king makes no difference; he may equally either possess or not possess it. And it shall be full 
in that life where kings and subjects exist no longer. And therefore earthly kingdoms are given by Him 
both to the good and the bad; lest His worshippers, still under the conduct of a very weak mind, should 
covet these gifts from Him as some great things. And this is the mystery of the Old Testament, in which 
the New was hidden, that there even earthly gifts are promised: those who were spiritual understanding 
even then, although not yet openly declaring, both the eternity which was symbolized by these earthly 
things, and in what gifts of God true felicity could be found. 


CHAPTER 34 


CONCERNING THE KINGDOM OF THE JEWS, WHICH WAS FOUNDED BY THE ONE AND TRUE GOD, AND 
PRESERVED BY HIM AS LONG AS THEY REMAINED IN THE TRUE RELIGION 


Therefore, that it might be known that these earthly good things, after which those pant who cannot 
imagine better things, remain in the power of the one God Himself, not of the many false gods whom the 
Romans have formerly believed worthy of worship, He multiplied His people in Egypt from being very few, 
and delivered them out of it by wonderful signs. Nor did their women invoke Lucina when their offspring 
was being incredibly multiplied; and that nation having increased incredibly, He Himself delivered, He 
Himself saved them from the hands of the Egyptians, who persecuted them, and wished to kill all their 
infants. Without the goddess Rumina they sucked; without Cunina they were cradled, without Educa and 
Potina they took food and drink; without all those puerile gods they were educated; without the nuptial 
gods they were married; without the worship of Priapus they had conjugal intercourse; without invocation 
of Neptune the divided sea opened up a way for them to pass over, and overwhelmed with its returning 
waves their enemies who pursued them. Neither did they consecrate any goddess Mannia when they 
received manna from heaven; nor, when the smitten rock poured forth water to them when they thirsted, 
did they worship Nymphs and Lymphs. Without the mad rites of Mars and Bellona they carried on war; 
and while, indeed, they did not conquer without victory, yet they did not hold it to be a goddess, but the 
gift of their God. Without Segetia they had harvests; without Bubona, oxen; honey without Mellona; apples 
without Pomona: and, in a word, everything for which the Romans thought they must supplicate so great a 
crowd of false gods, they received much more happily from the one true God. And if they had not sinned 
against Him with impious curiosity, which seduced them like magic arts, and drew them to strange gods 
and idols, and at last led them to kill Christ, their kingdom would have remained to them, and would have 
been, if not more spacious, yet more happy, than that of Rome. And now that they are dispersed through 
almost all lands and nations, it is through the providence of that one true God; that whereas the images, 
altars, groves, and temples of the false gods are everywhere overthrown, and their sacrifices prohibited, it 
may be shown from their books how this has been foretold by their prophets so long before; lest, perhaps, 
when they should be read in ours, they might seem to be invented by us. But now, reserving what is to 
follow for the following book, we must here set a bound to the prolixity of this one. 


Book V 


Argument—Augustin first discusses the doctrine of fate, for the sake of confuting those who are disposed 
to refer to fate the power and increase of the Roman empire, which could not be attributed to false gods, 
as has been shown in the preceding book. After that, he proves that there is no contradiction between 
God’s prescience and our free will. He then speaks of the manners of the ancient Romans, and shows in 
what sense it was due to the virtue of the Romans themselves, and in how far to the counsel of God, that 
he increased their dominion, though they did not worship him. Finally, he explains what is to be accounted 
the true happiness of the Christian emperors. 


PREFACE 


Since, then, it is established that the complete attainment of all we desire is that which constitutes felicity, 
which is no goddess, but a gift of God, and that therefore men can worship no god save Him who is able to 
make them happy,—and were Felicity herself a goddess, she would with reason be the only object of 
worship,—since, I say, this is established, let us now go on to consider why God, who is able to give with 
all other things those good gifts which can be possessed by men who are not good, and consequently not 
happy, has seen fit to grant such extended and long-continued dominion to the Roman empire; for that this 
was not effected by that multitude of false gods which they worshipped, we have both already adduced, 
and shall, as occasion offers, yet adduce considerable proof. 


CHAPTER 1 


THAT THE CAUSE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, AND OF ALL KINGDOMS, IS NEITHER FORTUITOUS NOR CONSISTS IN 
THE POSITION OF THE STARS 


The cause, then, of the greatness of the Roman empire is neither fortuitous nor fatal, according to the 
judgment or opinion of those who call those things fortuitous which either have no causes, or such causes 
as do not proceed from some intelligible order, and those things fatal which happen independently of the 
will of God and man, by the necessity of a certain order. In a word, human kingdoms are established by 
divine providence. And if any one attributes their existence to fate, because he calls the will or the power 
of God itself by the name of fate, let him keep his opinion, but correct his language. For why does he not 
say at first what he will say afterwards, when some one shall put the question to him, What he means by 
fate? For when men hear that word, according to the ordinary use of the language, they simply 
understand by it the virtue of that particular position of the stars which may exist at the time when any 
one is born or conceived, which some separate altogether from the will of God, whilst others affirm that 
this also is dependent on that will. But those who are of opinion that, apart from the will of God, the stars 
determine what we shall do, or what good things we shall possess, or what evils we shall suffer, must be 
refused a hearing by all, not only by those who hold the true religion, but by those who wish to be the 
worshippers of any gods whatsoever, even false gods. For what does this opinion really amount to but this, 
that no god whatever is to be worshipped or prayed to? Against these, however, our present disputation is 
not intended to be directed, but against those who, in defence of those whom they think to be gods, 
oppose the Christian religion. They, however, who make the position of the stars depend on the divine will, 
and in a manner decree what character each man shall have, and what good or evil shall happen to him, if 
they think that these same stars have that power conferred upon them by the supreme power of God, in 
order that they may determine these things according to their will, do a great injury to the celestial 
sphere, in whose most brilliant senate, and most splendid senate-house, as it were, they suppose that 
wicked deeds are decreed to be done,—such deeds as that, if any terrestrial state should decree them, it 
would be condemned to overthrow by the decree of the whole human race. What judgment, then, is left to 
God concerning the deeds of men, who is Lord both of the stars and of men, when to these deeds a 
celestial necessity is attributed? Or, if they do not say that the stars, though they have indeed received a 
certain power from God, who is supreme, determine those things according to their own discretion, but 
simply that His commands are fulfilled by them instrumentally in the application and enforcing of such 
necessities, are we thus to think concerning God even what it seemed unworthy that we should think 
concerning the will of the stars? But, if the stars are said rather to signify these things than to effect 
them, so that that position of the stars is, as it were, a kind of speech predicting, not causing future 
things,—for this has been the opinion of men of no ordinary learning,—certainly the mathematicians are 
not wont so to speak saying, for example, Mars in such or such a position signifies a homicide, but makes 
a homicide. But, nevertheless, though we grant that they do not speak as they ought, and that we ought to 
accept as the proper form of speech that employed by the philosophers in predicting those things which 
they think they discover in the position of the stars, how comes it that they have never been able to assign 
any cause why, in the life of twins, in their actions, in the events which befall them, in their professions, 


arts, honors, and other things pertaining to human life, also in their very death, there is often so great a 
difference, that, as far as these things are concerned, many entire strangers are more like them than they 
are like each other, though separated at birth by the smallest interval of time, but at conception generated 
by the same act of copulation, and at the same moment? 


CHAPTER 2 
ON THE DIFFERENCE IN THE HEALTH OF TWINS 


Cicero says that the famous physician Hippocrates has left in writing that he had suspected that a certain 
pair of brothers were twins, from the fact that they both took ill at once, and their disease advanced to its 
crisis and subsided in the same time in each of them. Posidonius the Stoic, who was much given to 
astrology, used to explain the fact by supposing that they had been born and conceived under the same 
constellation. In this question the conjecture of the physician is by far more worthy to be accepted, and 
approaches much nearer to credibility, since, according as the parents were affected in body at the time of 
copulation, so might the first elements of the foetuses have been affected, so that all that was necessary 
for their growth and development up till birth having been supplied from the body of the same mother, 
they might be born with like constitutions. Thereafter, nourished in the same house, on the same kinds of 
food, where they would have also the same kinds of air, the same locality, the same quality of water,— 
which, according to the testimony of medical science, have a very great influence, good or bad, on the 
condition of bodily health,—and where they would also be accustomed to the same kinds of exercise, they 
would have bodily constitutions so similar that they would be similarly affected with sickness at the same 
time and by the same causes. But, to wish to adduce that particular position of the stars which existed at 
the time when they were born or conceived as the cause of their being simultaneously affected with 
sickness, manifests the greatest arrogance, when so many beings of most diverse kinds, in the most 
diverse conditions, and subject to the most diverse events, may have been conceived and born at the same 
time, and in the same district, lying under the same sky. But we know that twins do not only act 
differently, and travel to very different places, but that they also suffer from different kinds of sickness; 
for which Hippocrates would give what is in my opinion the simplest reason, namely, that, through 
diversity of food and exercise, which arises not from the constitution of the body, but from the inclination 
of the mind, they may have come to be different from each other in respect of health. Moreover, 
Posidonius, or any other asserter of the fatal influence of the stars, will have enough to do to find anything 
to say to this, if he be unwilling to im pose upon the minds of the uninstructed in things of which they are 
ignorant. But, as to what they attempt to make out from that very small interval of time elapsing between 
the births of twins, on account of that point in the heavens where the mark of the natal hour is placed, and 
which they call the “horoscope,” it is either disproportionately small to the diversity which is found in the 
dispositions, actions, habits, and fortunes of twins, or it is disproportionately great when compared with 
the estate of twins, whether low or high, which is the same for both of them, the cause for whose greatest 
difference they place, in every case, in the hour on which one is born; and, for this reason, if the one is 
born so immediately after the other that there is no change in the horoscope, I demand an entire 
similarity in all that respects them both, which can never be found in the case of any twins. But if the 
slowness of the birth of the second give time for a change in the horoscope, I demand different parents, 
which twins can never have. 


CHAPTER 3 


CONCERNING THE ARGUMENTS WHICH NIGIDIUS THE MATHEMATICIAN DREW FROM THE POTTER’S WHEEL, IN 
THE QUESTION ABOUT THE BIRTH OF TWINS 


It is to no purpose, therefore, that that famous fiction about the potter’s wheel is brought forward, which 
tells of the answer which Nigidius is said to have given when he was perplexed with this question, and on 
account of which he was called Figulus. For, having whirled round the potter’s wheel with all his strength 
he marked it with ink, striking it twice with the utmost rapidity, so that the strokes seemed to fall on the 
very same part of it. Then, when the rotation had ceased, the marks which he had made were found upon 
the rim of the wheel at no small distance apart. Thus, said he, considering the great rapidity with which 
the celestial sphere revolves, even though twins were born with as short an interval between their births 
as there was between the strokes which I gave this wheel, that brief interval of time is equivalent to a 
very great distance in the celestial sphere. Hence, said he, come whatever dissimilitudes may be 
remarked in the habits and fortunes of twins. This argument is more fragile than the vessels which are 
fashioned by the rotation of that wheel. For if there is so much significance in the heavens which cannot 
be comprehended by observation of the constellations, that, in the case of twins, an inheritance may fall to 
the one and not to the other, why, in the case of others who are not twins, do they dare, having examined 
their constellations, to declare such things as pertain to that secret which no one can comprehend, and to 
attribute them to the precise moment of the birth of each individual? Now, if such predictions in 
connection with the natal hours of others who are not twins are to be vindicated on the ground that they 
are founded on the observation of more extended spaces in the heavens, whilst those very small moments 
of time which separated the births of twins, and correspond to minute portions of celestial space, are to 
be connected with trifling things about which the mathematicians are not wont to be consulted,—for who 
would consult them as to when he is to sit, when to walk abroad, when and on what he is to dine?—how 


can we be justified in so speaking, when we can point out such manifold diversity both in the habits, 
doings, and destinies of twins? 


CHAPTER 4 


CONCERNING THE TWINS ESAU AND JACOB, WHO WERE VERY UNLIKE EACH OTHER BOTH IN THEIR CHARACTER 
AND ACTIONS 


In the time of the ancient fathers, to speak concerning illustrious persons, there were born two twin 
brothers, the one so immediately after the other, that the first took hold of the heel of the second. So great 
a difference existed in their lives and manners, so great a dissimilarity in their actions, so great a 
difference in their parents’ love for them respectively, that the very contrast between them produced even 
a mutual hostile antipathy. Do we mean, when we say that they were so unlike each other, that when the 
one was walking the other was sitting, when the one was sleeping the other was waking,—which 
differences are such as are attributed to those minute portions of space which cannot be appreciated by 
those who note down the position of the stars which exists at the moment of one’s birth, in order that the 
mathematicians may be consulted concerning it? One of these twins was for a long time a hired servant; 
the other never served. One of them was beloved by his mother; the other was not so. One of them lost 
that honor which was so much valued among their people; the other obtained it. And what shall we say of 
their wives, their children, and their possessions? How different they were in respect to all these! If, 
therefore, such things as these are connected with those minute intervals of time which elapse between 
the births of twins, and are not to be attributed to the constellations, wherefore are they predicted in the 
case of others from the examination of their constellations? And if, on the other hand, these things are 
said to be predicted, because they are connected, not with minute and inappreciable moments, but with 
intervals of time which can be observed and noted down, what purpose is that potter’s wheel to serve in 
this matter, except it be to whirl round men who have hearts of clay, in order that they may be prevented 
from detecting the emptiness of the talk of the mathematicians? 


CHAPTER 5 
IN WHAT MANNER THE MATHEMATICIANS ARE CONVICTED OF PROFESSING A VAIN SCIENCE 


Do not those very persons whom the medical sagacity of Hippocrates led him to suspect to be twins, 
because their disease was observed by him to develop to its crisis and to subside again in the same time in 
each of them,—do not these, I say, serve as a sufficient refutation of those who wish to attribute to the 
influence of the stars that which was owing to a similarity of bodily constitution? For wherefore were they 
both sick of the same disease, and at the same time, and not the one after the other in the order of their 
birth? (for certainly they could not both be born at the same time.) Or, if the fact of their having been born 
at different times by no means necessarily implies that they must be sick at different times, why do they 
contend that the difference in the time of their births was the cause of their difference in other things? 
Why could they travel in foreign parts at different times, marry at different times, beget children at 
different times, and do many other things at different times, by reason of their having been born at 
different times, and yet could not, for the same reason, also be sick at different times? For if a difference 
in the moment of birth changed the horoscope, and occasioned dissimilarity in all other things, why has 
that simultaneousness which belonged to their conception remained in their attacks of sickness? Or, if the 
destinies of health are involved in the time of conception, but those of other things be said to be attached 
to the time of birth, they ought not to predict anything concerning health from examination of the 
constellations of birth, when the hour of conception is not also given, that its constellations may be 
inspected. But if they say that they predict attacks of sickness without examining the horoscope of 
conception, because these are indicated by the moments of birth, how could they inform either of these 
twins when he would be sick, from the horoscope of his birth, when the other also, who had not the same 
horoscope of birth, must of necessity fall sick at the same time? Again, I ask, if the distance of time 
between the births of twins is so great as to occasion a difference of their constellations on account of the 
difference of their horoscopes, and therefore of all the cardinal points to which so much influence is 
attributed, that even from such change there comes a difference of destiny, how is it possible that this 
should be so, since they cannot have been conceived at different times? Or, if two conceived at the same 
moment of time could have different destinies with respect to their births, why may not also two born at 
the same moment of time have different destinies for life and for death? For if the one moment in which 
both were conceived did not hinder that the one should be born before the other, why, if two are born at 
the same moment, should anything hinder them from dying at the same moment? If a simultaneous 
conception allows of twins being differently affected in the womb, why should not simultaneousness of 
birth allow of any two individuals having different fortunes in the world? and thus would all the fictions of 
this art, or rather delusion, be swept away. What strange circumstance is this, that two children conceived 
at the same time, nay, at the same moment, under the same position of the stars, have different fates 
which bring them to different hours of birth, whilst two children, born of two different mothers, at the 
same moment of time, under one and the same position of the stars, cannot have different fates which 
shall conduct them by necessity to diverse manners of life and of death? Are they at conception as yet 
without destinies, because they can only have them if they be born? What, therefore, do they mean when 
they say that, if the hour of the conception be found, many things can be predicted by these astrologers? 


from which also arose that story which is reiterated by some, that a certain sage chose an hour in which 
to lie with his wife, in order to secure his begetting an illustrious son. From this opinion also came that 
answer of Posidonius, the great astrologer and also philosopher, concerning those twins who were 
attacked with sickness at the same time, namely, “That this had happened to them because they were 
conceived at the same time, and born at the same time.” For certainly he added “conception,” lest it 
should be said to him that they could not both be born at the same time, knowing that at any rate they 
must both have been conceived at the same time; wishing thus to show that he did not attribute the fact of 
their being similarly and simultaneously affected with sickness to the similarity of their bodily 
constitutions as its proximate cause, but that he held that even in respect of the similarity of their health, 
they were bound together by a sidereal connection. If, therefore, the time of conception has so much to do 
with the similarity of destinies, these same destinies ought not to be changed by the circumstances of 
birth; or, if the destinies of twins be said to be changed because they are born at different times, why 
should we not rather understand that they had been already changed in order that they might be born at 
different times? Does not, then, the will of men living in the world change the destinies of birth, when the 
order of birth can change the destinies they had at conception? 


CHAPTER 6 
CONCERNING TWINS OF DIFFERENT SEXES 


But even in the very conception of twins, which certainly occurs at the same moment in the case of both, 
it often happens that the one is conceived a male, and the other a female. I know two of different sexes 
who are twins. Both of them are alive, and in the flower of their age; and though they resemble each other 
in body, as far as difference of sex will permit, still they are very different in the whole scope and purpose 
of their lives (consideration being had of those differences which necessarily exist between the lives of 
males and females),—the one holding the office of a count, and being almost constantly away from home 
with the army in foreign service, the other never leaving her country’s soil, or her native district. Still 
more,—and this is more incredible, if the destinies of the stars are to be believed in, though it is not 
wonderful if we consider the wills of men, and the free gifts of God,—he is married; she is a sacred virgin: 
he has begotten a numerous offspring; she has never even married. But is not the virtue of the horoscope 
very great? I think I have said enough to show the absurdity of that. But, say those astrologers, whatever 
be the virtue of the horoscope in other respects, it is certainly of significance with respect to birth. But 
why not also with respect to conception, which takes place undoubtedly with one act of copulation? And, 
indeed, so great is the force of nature, that after a woman has once conceived, she ceases to be liable to 
conception. Or were they, perhaps, changed at birth, either he into a male, or she into a female, because 
of the difference in their horoscopes? But, whilst it is not altogether absurd to say that certain sidereal 
influences have some power to cause differences in bodies alone,—as, for instance, we see that the 
seasons of the year come round by the approaching and receding of the sun, and that certain kinds of 
things are increased in size or diminished by the waxings and wanings of the moon, such as sea-urchins, 
oysters, and the wonderful tides of the ocean,—it does not follow that the wills of men are to be made 
subject to the position of the stars. The astrologers, however, when they wish to bind our actions also to 
the constellations, only set us on investigating whether, even in these bodies, the changes may not be 
attributable to some other than a sidereal cause. For what is there which more intimately concerns a body 
than its sex? And yet, under the same position of the stars, twins of different sexes may be conceived. 
Wherefore, what greater absurdity can be affirmed or believed than that the position of the stars, which 
was the same for both of them at the time of conception, could not cause that the one child should not 
have been of a different sex from her brother, with whom she had a common constellation, whilst the 
position of the stars which existed at the hour of their birth could cause that she should be separated from 
him by the great distance between marriage and holy virginity? 


CHAPTER 7 


CONCERNING THE CHOOSING OF A DAY FOR MARRIAGE, OR FOR PLANTING, OR SOWING 


Now, will any one bring forward this, that in choosing certain particular days for particular actions, men 
bring about certain new destinies for their actions? That man, for instance, according to this doctrine, was 
not born to have an illustrious son, but rather a contemptible one, and therefore, being a man of learning, 
he choose an hour in which to lie with his wife. He made, therefore, a destiny which he did not have 
before, and from that destiny of his own making something began to be fatal which was not contained in 
the destiny of his natal hour. Oh, singular stupidity! A day is chosen on which to marry; and for this 
reason, I believe, that unless a day be chosen, the marriage may fall on an unlucky day, and turn out an 
unhappy one. What then becomes of what the stars have already decreed at the hour of birth? Can a man 
be said to change by an act of choice that which has already been determined for him, whilst that which 
he himself has determined in the choosing of a day cannot be changed by another power? Thus, if men 
alone, and not all things under heaven, are subject to the influence of the stars, why do they choose some 
days as suitable for planting vines or trees, or for sowing grain, other days as suitable for taming beasts 
on, or for putting the males to the females, that the cows and mares may be impregnated, and for such- 
like things? If it be said that certain chosen days have an influence on these things, because the 


constellations rule over all terrestrial bodies, animate and inanimate, according to differences in moments 
of time, let it be considered what innumerable multitudes of beings are born or arise, or take their origin 
at the very same instant of time, which come to ends so different, that they may persuade any little boy 
that these observations about days are ridiculous. For who is so mad as to dare affirm that all trees, all 
herbs, all beasts, serpents, birds, fishes, worms, have each separately their own moments of birth or 
commencement? Nevertheless, men are wont, in order to try the skill of the mathematicians, to bring 
before them the constellations of dumb animals, the constellations of whose birth they diligently observe 
at home with a view to this discovery; and they prefer those mathematicians to all others, who say from 
the inspection of the constellations that they indicate the birth of a beast and not of a man. They also dare 
tell what kind of beast it is, whether it is a wool-bearing beast, or a beast suited for carrying burthens, or 
one fit for the plough, or for watching a house; for the astrologers are also tried with respect to the fates 
of dogs, and their answers concerning these are followed by shouts of admiration on the part of those who 
consult them. They so deceive men as to make them think that during the birth of a man the births of all 
other beings are suspended, so that not even a fly comes to life at the same time that he is being born, 
under the same region of the heavens. And if this be admitted with respect to the fly, the reasoning cannot 
stop there, but must ascend from flies till it lead them up to camels and elephants. Nor are they willing to 
attend to this, that when a day has been chosen whereon to sow a field, so many grains fall into the 
ground simultaneously, germinate simultaneously, spring up, come to perfection, and ripen 
simultaneously; and yet, of all the ears which are coeval, and, so to speak, congerminal, some are 
destroyed by mildew, some are devoured by the birds, and some are pulled by men. How can they say that 
all these had their different constellations, which they see coming to so different ends? Will they confess 
that it is folly to choose days for such things, and to affirm that they do not come within the sphere of the 
celestial decree, whilst they subject men alone to the stars, on whom alone in the world God has bestowed 
free wills? All these things being considered, we have good reason to believe that, when the astrologers 
give very many wonderful answers, it is to be attributed to the occult inspiration of spirits not of the best 
kind, whose care it is to insinuate into the minds of men, and to confirm in them, those false and noxious 
opinions concerning the fatal influence of the stars, and not to their marking and inspecting of 
horoscopes, according to some kind of art which in reality has no existence. 


CHAPTER 8 


CONCERNING THOSE WHO CALL BY THE NAME OF FATE, NOT THE POSITION OF THE STARS, BUT THE 
CONNECTION OF CAUSES WHICH DEPENDS ON THE WILL OF GOD 


But, as to those who call by the name of fate, not the disposition of the stars as it may exist when any 
creature is conceived, or born, or commences its existence, but the whole connection and train of causes 
which makes everything become what it does become, there is no need that I should labor and strive with 
them in a merely verbal controversy, since they attribute the so-called order and connection of causes to 
the will and power of God most high, who is most rightly and most truly believed to know all things before 
they come to pass, and to leave nothing unordained; from whom are all powers, although the wills of all 
are not from Him. Now, that it is chiefly the will of God most high, whose power extends itself irresistibly 
through all things which they call fate, is proved by the following verses, of which, if I mistake not, 
Annaeus Seneca is the author:— 


“Father supreme, Thou ruler of the lofty heavens, 

Lead me where’er it is Thy pleasure; I will give 

A prompt obedience, making no delay, 

Lo! here I am. Promptly I come to do Thy sovereign will; 
If thy command shall thwart my inclination, I will still 
Follow Thee groaning, and the work assigned, 

With all the suffering of a mind repugnant, 

Will perform, being evil; which, had I been good, 

I should have undertaken and performed, though hard, 
With virtuous cheerfulness. 

The Fates do lead the man that follows willing; 

But the man that is unwilling, him they drag.” 


Most evidently, in this last verse, he calls that “fate” which he had before called “the will of the Father 
supreme,” whom, he says, he is ready to obey that he may be led, being willing, not dragged, being 
unwilling, since “the Fates do lead the man that follows willing, but the man that is unwilling, him they 


drag.” 

The following Homeric lines, which Cicero translates into Latin, also favor this opinion :— 
“Such are the minds of men, as is the light 

Which Father Jove himself doth pour 

Illustrious o’er the fruitful earth.” 


Not that Cicero wishes that a poetical sentiment should have any weight in a question like this; for when 
he says that the Stoics, when asserting the power of fate, were in the habit of using these verses from 
Homer, he is not treating concerning the opinion of that poet, but concerning that of those philosophers, 
since by these verses, which they quote in connection with the controversy which they hold about fate, is 
most distinctly manifested what it is which they reckon fate, since they call by the name of Jupiter him 
whom they reckon the supreme god, from whom, they say, hangs the whole chain of fates. 


CHAPTER 9 


CONCERNING THE FOREKNOWLEDGE OF GOD AND THE FREE WILL OF MAN, IN OPPOSITION TO THE DEFINITION 
OF CICERO 


The manner in which Cicero addresses himself to the task of refuting the Stoics, shows that he did not 
think he could effect anything against them in argument unless he had first demolished divination. And 
this he attempts to accomplish by denying that there is any knowledge of future things, and maintains 
with all his might that there is no such knowledge either in God or man, and that there is no prediction of 
events. Thus he both denies the foreknowledge of God, and attempts by vain arguments, and by opposing 
to himself certain oracles very easy to be refuted, to overthrow all prophecy, even such as is clearer than 
the light (though even these oracles are not refuted by him). 


But, in refuting these conjectures of the mathematicians, his argument is triumphant, because truly these 
are such as destroy and refute themselves. Nevertheless, they are far more tolerable who assert the fatal 
influence of the stars than they who deny the foreknowledge of future events. For, to confess that God 
exists, and at the same time to deny that He has foreknowledge of future things, is the most manifest folly. 
This Cicero himself saw, and therefore attempted to assert the doctrine embodied in the words of 
Scripture, “The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.” That, however, he did not do in his own 
person, for he saw how odious and offensive such an opinion would be; and therefore, in his book on the 
nature of the gods, he makes Cotta dispute concerning this against the Stoics, and preferred to give his 
own opinion in favor of Lucilius Balbus, to whom he assigned the defence of the Stoical position, rather 
than in favor of Cotta, who maintained that no divinity exists. However, in his book on divination, he in his 
own person most openly opposes the doctrine of the prescience of future things. But all this he seems to 
do in order that he may not grant the doctrine of fate, and by so doing destroy free will. For he thinks 
that, the knowledge of future things being once conceded, fate follows as so necessary a consequence that 
it cannot be denied. 


But, let these perplexing debatings and disputations of the philosophers go on as they may, we, in order 
that we may confess the most high and true God Himself, do confess His will, supreme power, and 
prescience. Neither let us be afraid lest, after all, we do not do by will that which we do by will, because 
He, whose foreknowledge is infallible, foreknew that we would do it. It was this which Cicero was afraid 
of, and therefore opposed foreknowledge. The Stoics also maintained that all things do not come to pass 
by necessity, although they contended that all things happen according to destiny. What is it, then, that 
Cicero feared in the prescience of future things? Doubtless it was this,—that if all future things have been 
foreknown, they will happen in the order in which they have been foreknown; and if they come to pass in 
this order, there is a certain order of things foreknown by God; and if a certain order of things, then a 
certain order of causes, for nothing can happen which is not preceded by some efficient cause. But if 
there is a certain order of causes according to which everything happens which does happen, then by fate, 
says he, all things happen which do happen. But if this be so, then is there nothing in our own power, and 
there is no such thing as freedom of will; and if we grant that, says he, the whole economy of human life is 
subverted. In vain are laws enacted. In vain are reproaches, praises, chidings, exhortations had recourse 
to; and there is no justice whatever in the appointment of rewards for the good, and punishments for the 
wicked. And that consequences so disgraceful, and absurd, and pernicious to humanity may not follow, 
Cicero chooses to reject the foreknowledge of future things, and shuts up the religious mind to this 
alternative, to make choice between two things, either that something is in our own power, or that there is 
foreknowledge,—both of which cannot be true; but if the one is affirmed, the other is thereby denied. He 
therefore, like a truly great and wise man, and one who consulted very much and very skillfully for the 
good of humanity, of those two chose the freedom of the will, to confirm which he denied the 
foreknowledge of future things; and thus, wishing to make men free he makes them sacrilegious. But the 
religious mind chooses both, confesses both, and maintains both by the faith of piety. But how so? says 
Cicero; for the knowledge of future things being granted, there follows a chain of consequences which 
ends in this, that there can be nothing depending on our own free wills. And further, if there is anything 


depending on our wills, we must go backwards by the same steps of reasoning till we arrive at the 
conclusion that there is no foreknowledge of future things. For we go backwards through all the steps in 
the following order:—If there is free will, all things do not happen according to fate; if all things do not 
happen according to fate, there is not a certain order of causes; and if there is not a certain order of 
causes, neither is there a certain order of things foreknown by God,—for things cannot come to pass 
except they are preceded by efficient causes,—but, if there is no fixed and certain order of causes 
foreknown by God, all things cannot be said to happen according as He foreknew that they would happen. 
And further, if it is not true that all things happen just as they have been foreknown by Him, there is not, 
says he, in God any foreknowledge of future events. 


Now, against the sacrilegious and impious darings of reason, we assert both that God knows all things 
before they come to pass, and that we do by our free will whatsoever we know and feel to be done by us 
only because we will it. But that all things come to pass by fate, we do not say; nay we affirm that nothing 
comes to pass by fate; for we demonstrate that the name of fate, as it is wont to be used by those who 
speak of fate, meaning thereby the position of the stars at the time of each one’s conception or birth, is an 
unmeaning word, for astrology itself is a delusion. But an order of causes in which the highest efficiency is 
attributed to the will of God, we neither deny nor do we designate it by the name of fate, unless, perhaps, 
we may understand fate to mean that which is spoken, deriving it from fari, to speak; for we cannot deny 
that it is written in the sacred Scriptures, “God hath spoken once; these two things have I heard, that 
power belongeth unto God. Also unto Thee, O God, belongeth mercy: for Thou wilt render unto every man 
according to his works.” Now the expression, “Once hath He spoken,” is to be understood as meaning 
‘Immovably,” that is, unchangeably hath He spoken, inasmuch as He knows unchangeably all things which 
shall be, and all things which He will do. We might, then, use the word fate in the sense it bears when 
derived from fari, to speak, had it not already come to be understood in another sense, into which I am 
unwilling that the hearts of men should unconsciously slide. But it does not follow that, though there is for 
God a certain order of all causes, there must therefore be nothing depending on the free exercise of our 
own wills, for our wills themselves are included in that order of causes which is certain to God, and is 
embraced by His foreknowledge, for human wills are also causes of human actions; and He who foreknew 
all the causes of things would certainly among those causes not have been ignorant of our wills. For even 
that very concession which Cicero himself makes is enough to refute him in this argument. For what does 
it help him to say that nothing takes place without a cause, but that every cause is not fatal, there being a 
fortuitous cause, a natural cause, and a voluntary cause? It is sufficient that he confesses that whatever 
happens must be preceded by a cause. For we say that those causes which are called fortuitous are not a 
mere name for the absence of causes, but are only latent, and we attribute them either to the will of the 
true God, or to that of spirits of some kind or other. And as to natural causes, we by no means separate 
them from the will of Him who is the author and framer of all nature. But now as to voluntary causes. 
They are referable either to God, or to angels, or to men, or to animals of whatever description, if indeed 
those instinctive movements of animals devoid of reason, by which, in accordance with their own nature, 
they seek or shun various things, are to be called wills. And when I speak of the wills of angels, I mean 
either the wills of good angels, whom we call the angels of God, or of the wicked angels, whom we call the 
angels of the devil, or demons. Also by the wills of men I mean the wills either of the good or of the 
wicked. And from this we conclude that there are no efficient causes of all things which come to pass 
unless voluntary causes, that is, such as belong to that nature which is the spirit of life. For the air or wind 
is called spirit, but, inasmuch as it is a body, it is not the spirit of life. The spirit of life, therefore, which 
quickens all things, and is the creator of every body, and of every created spirit, is God Himself, the 
uncreated spirit. In His supreme will resides the power which acts on the wills of all created spirits, 
helping the good, judging the evil, controlling all, granting power to some, not granting it to others. For, 
as He is the creator of all natures, so also is He the bestower of all powers, not of all wills; for wicked wills 
are not from Him, being contrary to nature, which is from Him. As to bodies, they are more subject to 
wills: some to our wills, by which I mean the wills of all living mortal creatures, but more to the wills of 
men than of beasts. But all of them are most of all subject to the will of God, to whom all wills also are 
subject, since they have no power except what He has bestowed upon them. The cause of things, 
therefore, which makes but is not made, is God; but all other causes both make and are made. Such are 
all created spirits, and especially the rational. Material causes, therefore, which may rather be said to be 
made than to make, are not to be reckoned among efficient causes, because they can only do what the 
wills of spirits do by them. How, then, does an order of causes which is certain to the foreknowledge of 
God necessitate that there should be nothing which is dependent on our wills, when our wills themselves 
have a very important place in the order of causes? Cicero, then, contends with those who call this order 
of causes fatal, or rather designate this order itself by the name of fate; to which we have an abhorrence, 
especially on account of the word, which men have become accustomed to understand as meaning what is 
not true. But, whereas he denies that the order of all causes is most certain, and perfectly clear to the 
prescience of God, we detest his opinion more than the Stoics do. For he either denies that God exists,— 
which, indeed, in an assumed personage, he has labored to do, in his book De Natura Deorum,—or if he 
confesses that He exists, but denies that He is prescient of future things, what is that but just “the fool 
saying in his heart there is no God?” For one who is not prescient of all future things is not God. 
Wherefore our wills also have just so much power as God willed and foreknew that they should have; and 
therefore whatever power they have, they have it within most certain limits; and whatever they are to do, 
they are most assuredly to do, for He whose foreknowledge is infallible foreknew that they would have the 
power to do it, and would do it. Wherefore, if I should choose to apply the name of fate to anything at all, I 


should rather say that fate belongs to the weaker of two parties, will to the stronger, who has the other in 
his power, than that the freedom of our will is excluded by that order of causes, which, by an unusual 
application of the word peculiar to themselves, the Stoics call Fate. 


CHAPTER 10 


WHETHER OUR WILLS ARE RULED BY NECESSITY 


Wherefore, neither is that necessity to be feared, for dread of which the Stoics labored to make such 
distinctions among the causes of things as should enable them to rescue certain things from the dominion 
of necessity, and to subject others to it. Among those things which they wished not to be subject to 
necessity they placed our wills, knowing that they would not be free if subjected to necessity. For if that is 
to be called our necessity which is not in our power, but even though we be unwilling effects what it can 
effect,—as, for instance, the necessity of death,—it is manifest that our wills by which we live up-rightly or 
wickedly are not under such a necessity; for we do many things which, if we were not willing, we should 
certainly not do. This is primarily true of the act of willing itself,—for if we will, it is; if we will not, it is 
not,—for we should not will if we were unwilling. But if we define necessity to be that according to which 
we say that it is necessary that anything be of such or such a nature, or be done in such and such a 
manner, I know not why we should have any dread of that necessity taking away the freedom of our will. 
For we do not put the life of God or the foreknowledge of God under necessity if we should say that it is 
necessary that God should live forever, and foreknow all things; as neither is His power diminished when 
we say that He cannot die or fall into error,—for this is in such a way impossible to Him, that if it were 
possible for Him, He would be of less power. But assuredly He is rightly called omnipotent, though He can 
neither die nor fall into error. For He is called omnipotent on account of His doing what He wills, not on 
account of His suffering what He wills not; for if that should befall Him, He would by no means be 
omnipotent. Wherefore, He cannot do some things for the very reason that He is omnipotent. So also, 
when we Say that it is necessary that, when we will, we will by free choice, in so saying we both affirm 
what is true beyond doubt, and do not still subject our wills thereby to a necessity which destroys liberty. 
Our wills, therefore, exist as wills, and do themselves whatever we do by willing, and which would not be 
done if we were unwilling. But when any one suffers anything, being unwilling by the will of another, even 
in that case will retains its essential validity—we do not mean the will of the party who inflicts the 
suffering, for we resolve it into the power of God. For if a will should simply exist, but not be able to do 
what it wills, it would be overborne by a more powerful will. Nor would this be the case unless there had 
existed will, and that not the will of the other party, but the will of him who willed, but was not able to 
accomplish what he willed. Therefore, whatsoever a man suffers contrary to his own will, he ought not to 
attribute to the will of men, or of angels, or of any created spirit, but rather to His will who gives power to 
wills. It is not the case, therefore, that because God foreknew what would be in the power of our wills, 
there is for that reason nothing in the power of our wills. For he who foreknew this did not foreknow 
nothing. Moreover, if He who foreknew what would be in the power of our wills did not foreknow nothing, 
but something, assuredly, even though He did foreknow, there is something in the power of our wills. 
Therefore we are by no means compelled, either, retaining the prescience of God, to take away the 
freedom of the will, or, retaining the freedom of the will, to deny that He is prescient of future things, 
which is impious. But we embrace both. We faithfully and sincerely confess both. The former, that we may 
believe well; the latter, that we may live well. For he lives ill who does not believe well concerning God. 
Wherefore, be it far from us, in order to maintain our freedom, to deny the prescience of Him by whose 
help we are or shall be free. Consequently, it is not in vain that laws are enacted, and that reproaches, 
exhortations, praises, and vituperations are had recourse to; for these also He foreknew, and they are of 
great avail, even as great as He foreknew that they would be of. Prayers, also, are of avail to procure 
those things which He foreknew that He would grant to those who offered them; and with justice have 
rewards been appointed for good deeds, and punishments for sins. For a man does not therefore sin 
because God foreknew that he would sin. Nay, it cannot be doubted but that it is the man himself who sins 
when he does sin, because He, whose foreknowledge is infallible, foreknew not that fate, or fortune, or 
something else would sin, but that the man himself would sin, who, if he wills not, sins not. But if he shall 
not will to sin, even this did God foreknow. 


CHAPTER 11 


CONCERNING THE UNIVERSAL PROVIDENCE OF GOD IN THE LAWS OF WHICH ALL THINGS ARE 
COMPREHENDED 


Therefore God supreme and true, with His Word and Holy Spirit (which three are one), one God 
omnipotent, creator and maker of every soul and of every body; by whose gift all are happy who are happy 
through verity and not through vanity; who made man a rational animal consisting of soul and body, who, 
when he sinned, neither permitted him to go unpunished, nor left him without mercy; who has given to 
the good and to the evil, being in common with stones, vegetable life in common with trees, sensuous life 
in common with brutes, intellectual life in common with angels alone; from whom is every mode, every 
species, every order; from whom are measure, number, weight; from whom is everything which has an 
existence in nature, of whatever kind it be, and of whatever value; from whom are the seeds of forms and 
the forms of seeds, and the motion of seeds and of forms; who gave also to flesh its origin, beauty, health, 


reproductive fecundity, disposition of members, and the salutary concord of its parts; who also to the 
irrational soul has given memory, sense, appetite, but to the rational soul, in addition to these, has given 
intelligence and will; who has not left, not to speak of heaven and earth, angels and men, but not even the 
entrails of the smallest and most contemptible animal, or the feather of a bird, or the little flower of a 
plant, or the leaf of a tree, without an harmony, and, as it were, a mutual peace among all its parts;—that 
God can never be believed to have left the kingdoms of men, their dominations and servitudes, outside of 
the laws of His providence. 


CHAPTER 12 


BY WHAT VIRTUES THE ANCIENT ROMANS MERITED THAT THE TRUE GOD, ALTHOUGH THEY DID NOT WORSHIP 
HIM, SHOULD ENLARGE THEIR EMPIRE 


Wherefore let us go on to consider what virtues of the Romans they were which the true God, in whose 
power are also the kingdoms of the earth, condescended to help in order to raise the empire, and also for 
what reason He did so. And, in order to discuss this question on clearer ground, we have written the 
former books, to show that the power of those gods, who, they thought, were to be worshipped with such 
trifling and silly rites, had nothing to do in this matter; and also what we have already accomplished of the 
present volume, to refute the doctrine of fate, lest any one who might have been already persuaded that 
the Roman empire was not extended and preserved by the worship of these gods, might still be attributing 
its extension and preservation to some kind of fate, rather than to the most powerful will of God most 
high. The ancient and primitive Ro mans, therefore, though their history shows us that, like all the other 
nations, with the sole exception of the Hebrews, they worshipped false gods, and sacrificed victims, not to 
God, but to demons, have nevertheless this commendation bestowed on them by their historian, that they 
were “greedy of praise, prodigal of wealth, desirous of great glory, and content with a moderate fortune.” 
Glory they most ardently loved: for it they wished to live, for it they did not hesitate to die. Every other 
desire was repressed by the strength of their passion for that one thing. At length their country itself, 
because it seemed inglorious to serve, but glorious to rule and to command, they first earnestly desired to 
be free, and then to be mistress. Hence it was that, not enduring the domination of kings, they put the 
government into the hands of two chiefs, holding office for a year, who were called consuls, not kings or 
lords. But royal pomp seemed inconsistent with the administration of a ruler (regentis), or the 
benevolence of one who consults (that is, for the public good) (consulentis), but rather with the 
haughtiness of a lord (dominantis). King Tarquin, therefore, having been banished, and the consular 
government having been instituted, it followed, as the same author already alluded to says in his praises 
of the Romans, that “the state grew with amazing rapidity after it had obtained liberty, so great a desire of 
glory had taken possession of it.” That eagerness for praise and desire of glory, then, was that which 
accomplished those many wonderful things, laudable, doubtless, and glorious according to human 
judgment. The same Sallust praises the great men of his own time, Marcus Cato, and Caius Caesar, saying 
that for a long time the republic had no one great in virtue, but that within his memory there had been 
these two men of eminent virtue, and very different pursuits. Now, among the praises which he 
pronounces on Caesar he put this, that he wished for a great empire, an army, and a new war, that he 
might have a sphere where his genius and virtue might shine forth. Thus it was ever the prayer of men of 
heroic character that Bellona would excite miserable nations to war, and lash them into agitation with her 
bloody scourge, so that there might be occasion for the display of their valor. This, forsooth, is what that 
desire of praise and thirst for glory did. Wherefore, by the love of liberty in the first place, afterwards also 
by that of domination and through the desire of praise and glory, they achieved many great things; and 
their most eminent poet testifies to their having been prompted by all these motives: 


“Porsenna there, with pride elate, 

Bids Rome to Tarquin ope her gate; 

With arms he hems the city in, 

AEneas’ sons stand firm to win.” 

At that time it was their greatest ambition either to die bravely or to live free; but when liberty was 
obtained, so great a desire of glory took possession of them, that liberty alone was not enough unless 
domination also should be sought, their great ambition being that which the same poet puts into the 
mouth of Jupiter: 

“Nay, Juno’s self, whose wild alarms 

Set ocean, earth, and heaven in arms, 

Shall change for smiles her moody frown, 


And vie with me in zeal to crown 


Rome’s sons, the nation of the gown. 


So stands my will. There comes a day, 
While Rome’s great ages hold their way, 
When old Assaracus’s sons 

Shall quit them on the myrmidons, 

O’er Phthia and Mycenae reign, 

And humble Argos to their chain.” 


Which things, indeed, Virgil makes Jupiter predict as future, whilst, in reality, he was only himself passing 
in review in his own mind, things which were already done, and which were beheld by him as present 
realities. But I have mentioned them with the intention of showing that, next to liberty, the Romans so 
highly esteemed domination, that it received a place among those things on which they bestowed the 
greatest praise. Hence also it is that that poet, preferring to the arts of other nations those arts which 
peculiarly belong to the Romans, namely, the arts of ruling and commanding, and of subjugating and 
vanquishing nations, says, 


“Others, belike, with happier grace, 
From bronze or stone shall call the face, 
Plead doubtful causes, map the skies, 
And tell when planets set or rise; 

But Roman thou, do thou control 

The nations far and wide; 

Be this thy genius, to impose 

The rule of peace on vanquished foes, 
Show pity to the humble soul, 

And crush the sons of pride.” 


These arts they exercised with the more skill the less they gave themselves up to pleasures, and to 
enervation of body and mind in coveting and amassing riches, and through these corrupting morals, by 
extorting them from the miserable citizens and lavishing them on base stage-players. Hence these men of 
base character, who abounded when Sallust wrote and Virgil sang these things, did not seek after honors 
and glory by these arts, but by treachery and deceit. Wherefore the same says, “But at first it was rather 
ambition than avarice that stirred the minds of men, which vice, however, is nearer to virtue. For glory, 
honor, and power are desired alike by the good man and by the ignoble; but the former,” he says, “strives 
onward to them by the true way, whilst the other, knowing nothing of the good arts, seeks them by fraud 
and deceit.” And what is meant by seeking the attainment of glory, honor, and power by good arts, is to 
seek them by virtue, and not by deceitful intrigue; for the good and the ignoble man alike desire these 
things, but the good man strives to overtake them by the true way. The way is virtue, along which he 
presses as to the goal of possession—namely, to glory, honor, and power. Now that this was a sentiment 
engrained in the Roman mind, is indicated even by the temples of their gods; for they built in very close 
proximity the temples of Virtue and Honor, worshipping as gods the gifts of God. Hence we can 
understand what they who were good thought to be the end of virtue, and to what they ultimately referred 
it, namely, to honor; for, as to the bad, they had no virtue though they desired honor, and strove to possess 
it by fraud and deceit. Praise of a higher kind is bestowed upon Cato, for he says of him “The less he 
sought glory, the more it followed him.” We say praise of a higher kind; for the glory with the desire of 
which the Romans burned is the judgment of men thinking well of men. And therefore virtue is better, 
which is content with no human judgment save that of one’s own conscience. Whence the apostle says, 
“For this is our glory, the testimony of our conscience.” And in another place he says, “But let every one 
prove his own work, and then he shall have glory in himself, and not in another.” That glory, honor, and 
power, therefore, which they desired for themselves, and to which the good sought to attain by good arts, 
should not be sought after by virtue, but virtue by them. For there is no true virtue except that which is 
directed towards that end in which is the highest and ultimate good of man. Wherefore even the honors 
which Cato sought he ought not to have sought, but the state ought to have conferred them on him 
unsolicited, on account of his virtues. 


But, of the two great Romans of that time, Cato was he whose virtue was by far the nearest to the true 
idea of virtue. Wherefore, let us refer to the opinion of Cato himself, to discover what was the judgment he 
had formed concerning the condition of the state both then and in former times. “I do not think,” he says, 


“that it was by arms that our ancestors made the republic great from being small. Had that been the case, 
the republic of our day would have been by far more flourishing than that of their times, for the number of 
our allies and citizens is far greater; and, besides, we possess a far greater abundance of armor and of 
horses than they did. But it was other things than these that made them great, and we have none of them: 
industry at home, just government without, a mind free in deliberation, addicted neither to crime nor to 
lust. Instead of these, we have luxury and avarice, poverty in the state, opulence among citizens; we laud 
riches, we follow laziness; there is no difference made between the good and the bad; all the rewards of 
virtue are got possession of by intrigue. And no wonder, when every individual consults only for his own 
good, when ye are the slaves of pleasure at home, and, in public affairs, of money and favor, no wonder 
that an onslaught is made upon the unprotected republic.” 


He who hears these words of Cato or of Sallust probably thinks that such praise bestowed on the ancient 
Romans was applicable to all of them, or, at least, to very many of them. It is not so; otherwise the things 
which Cato himself writes, and which I have quoted in the second book of this work, would not be true. In 
that passage he says, that even from the very beginning of the state wrongs were committed by the more 
powerful, which led to the separation of the people from the fathers, besides which there were other 
internal dissensions; and the only time at which there existed a just and moderate administration was 
after the banishment of the kings, and that no longer than whilst they had cause to be afraid of Tarquin, 
and were carrying on the grievous war which had been undertaken on his account against Etruria; but 
afterwards the fathers oppressed the people as slaves, flogged them as the kings had done, drove them 
from their land, and, to the exclusion of all others, held the government in their own hands alone. And to 
these discords, whilst the fathers were wishing to rule, and the people were unwilling to serve, the second 
Punic war put an end; for again great fear began to press upon their disquieted minds, holding them back 
from those distractions by another and greater anxiety, and bringing them back to civil concord. But the 
great things which were then achieved were accomplished through the administration of a few men, who 
were good in their own way. And by the wisdom and forethought of these few good men, which first 
enabled the republic to endure these evils and mitigated them, it waxed greater and greater. And this the 
same historian affirms, when he says that, reading and hearing of the many illustrious achievements of 
the Roman people in peace and in war, by land and by sea, he wished to understand what it was by which 
these great things were specially sustained. For he knew that very often the Romans had with a small 
company contended with great legions of the enemy; and he knew also that with small resources they had 
carried on wars with opulent kings. And he says that, after having given the matter much consideration, it 
seemed evident to him that the pre-eminent virtue of a few citizens had achieved the whole, and that that 
explained how poverty overcame wealth, and small numbers great multitudes. But, he adds, after that the 
state had been corrupted by luxury and indolence, again the republic, by its own greatness, was able to 
bear the vices of its magistrates and generals. Wherefore even the praises of Cato are only applicable toa 
few; for only a few were possessed of that virtue which leads men to pursue after glory, honor, and power 
by the true way,—that is, by virtue itself. This industry at home, of which Cato speaks, was the 
consequence of a desire to enrich the public treasury, even though the result should be poverty at home; 
and therefore, when he speaks of the evil arising out of the corruption of morals, he reverses the 
expression, and says, “Poverty in the state, riches at home.” 


CHAPTER 13 


CONCERNING THE LOVE OF PRAISE, WHICH, THOUGH IT IS A VICE, IS RECKONED A VIRTUE, BECAUSE BY IT 
GREATER VICE IS RESTRAINED 


Wherefore, when the kingdoms of the East had been illustrious for a long time, it pleased God that there 
should also arise a Western empire, which, though later in time, should be more illustrious in extent and 
greatness. And, in order that it might overcome the grievous evils which existed among other nations, He 
purposely granted it to such men as, for the sake of honor, and praise, and glory, consulted well for their 
country, in whose glory they sought their own, and whose safety they did not hesitate to prefer to their 
own, suppressing the desire of wealth and many other vices for this one vice, namely, the love of praise. 
For he has the soundest perception who recognizes that even the love of praise is a vice; nor has this 
escaped the perception of the poet Horace, who says, 


“You're bloated by ambition? take advice: 
Yon book will ease you if you read it thrice.” 


And the same poet, in a lyric song, hath thus spoken with the desire of repressing the passion for 
domination: 


“Rule an ambitious spirit, and thou hast 
A wider kingdom than if thou shouldst join 
To distant Gades Lybia, and thus 


Shouldst hold in service either Carthaginian.” 


Nevertheless, they who restrain baser lusts, not by the power of the Holy Spirit obtained by the faith of 
piety, or by the love of intelligible beauty, but by desire of human praise, or, at all events, restrain them 
better by the love of such praise, are not indeed yet holy, but only less base. Even Tully was not able to 
conceal this fact; for, in the same books which he wrote, De Republica, when speaking concerning the 
education of a chief of the state, who ought, he says, to be nourished on glory, goes on to say that their 
ancestors did many wonderful and illustrious things through desire of glory. So far, therefore, from 
resisting this vice, they even thought that it ought to be excited and kindled up, supposing that that would 
be beneficial to the republic. But not even in his books on philosophy does Tully dissimulate this poisonous 
opinion, for he there avows it more clearly than day. For when he is speaking of those studies which are to 
be pursued with a view to the true good, and not with the vainglorious desire of human praise, he 
introduces the following universal and general statement: 


“Honor nourishes the arts, and all are stimulated to the prosecution of studies by glory; and those 
pursuits are always neglected which are generally discredited.” 


CHAPTER 14 


CONCERNING THE ERADICATION OF THE LOVE OF HUMAN PRAISE, BECAUSE ALL THE GLORY OF THE 
RIGHTEOUS IS IN GOD 


It is, therefore, doubtless far better to resist this desire than to yield to it, for the purer one is from this 
defilement, the liker is he to God; and, though this vice be not thoroughly eradicated from his heart,—for 
it does not cease to tempt even the minds of those who are making good progress in virtue,—at any rate, 
let the desire of glory be surpassed by the love of righteousness, so that, if there be seen anywhere “lying 
neglected things which are generally discredited,” if they are good, if they are right, even the love of 
human praise may blush and yield to the love of truth. For so hostile is this vice to pious faith, if the love 
of glory be greater in the heart than the fear or love of God, that the Lord said, “How can ye believe, who 
look for glory from one another, and do not seek the glory which is from God alone?” Also, concerning 
some who had believed on Him, but were afraid to confess Him openly, the evangelist says, “They loved 
the praise of men more than the praise of God;” which did not the holy apostles, who, when they 
proclaimed the name of Christ in those places where it was not only discredited, and therefore neglected, 
—according as Cicero says, “Those things are always neglected which are generally discredited,”—but 
was even held in the utmost detestation, holding to what they had heard from the Good Master, who was 
also the physician of minds, “If any one shall deny me before men, him will I also deny before my Father 
who is in heaven, and before the angels of God,” amidst maledictions and reproaches, and most grievous 
persecutions and cruel punishments, were not deterred from the preaching of human salvation by the 
noise of human indignation. And when, as they did and spake divine things, and lived divine lives, 
conquering, as it were, hard hearts, and introducing into them the peace of righteousness, great glory 
followed them in the church of Christ, they did not rest in that as in the end of their virtue, but, referring 
that glory itself to the glory of God, by whose grace they were what they were, they sought to kindle, also 
by that same flame, the minds of those for whose good they consulted, to the love of Him, by whom they 
could be made to be what they themselves were. For their Master had taught them not to seek to be good 
for the sake of human glory, saying, “Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men to be seen 
of them, or otherwise ye shall not have a reward from your Father who is in heaven.” But again, lest, 
understanding this wrongly, they should, through fear of pleasing men, be less useful through concealing 
their goodness, showing for what end they ought to make it known, He says, “Let your works shine before 
men, that they may see your good deeds, and glorify your Father who is in heaven.” Not, observe, “that ye 
may be seen by them, that is, in order that their eyes may be directed upon you,”—for of yourselves ye 
are, nothing,—but “that they may glorify your Father who is in heaven,” by fixing their regards on whom 
they may become such as ye are. These the martyrs followed, who surpassed the Scaevolas, and the 
Curtiuses, and the Deciuses, both in true virtue, because in true piety, and also in the greatness of their 
number. But since those Romans were in an earthly city, and had before them, as the end of all the offices 
undertaken in its behalf, its safety, and a kingdom, not in heaven, but in earth,—not in the sphere of 
eternal life, but in the sphere of demise and succession, where the dead are succeeded by the dying,— 
what else but glory should they love, by which they wished even after death to live in the mouths of their 
admirers? 


CHAPTER 15 
CONCERNING THE TEMPORAL REWARD WHICH GOD GRANTED TO THE VIRTUES OF THE ROMANS 


Now, therefore, with regard to those to whom God did not purpose to give eternal life with His holy angels 
in His own celestial city, to the society of which that true piety which does not render the service of 
religion, which the Greeks call latreia, to any save the true God conducts, if He had also withheld from 
them the terrestrial glory of that most excellent empire, a reward would not have been rendered to their 
good arts,—that is, their virtues,—by which they sought to attain so great glory. For as to those who seem 
to do some good that they may receive glory from men, the Lord also says, “Verily I say unto you, they 
have received their reward.” So also these despised their own private affairs for the sake of the republic, 
and for its treasury resisted avarice, consulted for the good of their country with a spirit of freedom, 


addicted neither to what their laws pronounced to be crime nor to lust. By all these acts, as by the true 
way, they pressed forward to honors, power, and glory; they were honored among almost all nations; they 
imposed the laws of their empire upon many nations; and at this day, both in literature and history, they 
are glorious among almost all nations. There is no reason why they should complain against the justice of 
the supreme and true God,—”they have received their reward.” 


CHAPTER 16 


CONCERNING THE REWARD OF THE HOLY CITIZENS OF THE CELESTIAL CITY, TO WHOM THE EXAMPLE OF THE 
VIRTUES OF THE ROMANS ARE USEFUL 


But the reward of the saints is far different, who even here endured reproaches for that city of God which 
is hateful to the lovers of this world. That city is eternal. There none are born, for none die. There is true 
and full felicity,—not a goddess, but a gift of God. Thence we receive the pledge of faith whilst on our 
pilgrimage we sigh for its beauty. There rises not the sun on the good and the evil, but the Sun of 
Righteousness protects the good alone. There no great industry shall be expended to enrich the public 
treasury by suffering privations at home, for there is the common treasury of truth. And, therefore, it was 
not only for the sake of recompensing the citizens of Rome that her empire and glory had been so signally 
extended, but also that the citizens of that eternal city, during their pilgrimage here, might diligently and 
soberly contemplate these examples, and see what a love they owe to the supernal country on account of 
life eternal, if the terrestrial country was so much beloved by its citizens on account of human glory. 


CHAPTER 17 


TO WHAT PROFIT THE ROMANS CARRIED ON WARS, AND HOW MUCH THEY CONTRIBUTED TO THE WELL-BEING 
OF THOSE WHOM THEY CONQUERED 


For, as far as this life of mortals is concerned, which is spent and ended in a few days, what does it matter 
under whose government a dying man lives, if they who govern do not force him to impiety and iniquity? 
Did the Romans at all harm those nations, on whom, when subjugated, they imposed their laws, except in 
as far as that was accomplished with great slaughter in war? Now, had it been done with consent of the 
nations, it would have been done with greater success, but there would have been no glory of conquest, 
for neither did the Romans themselves live exempt from those laws which they imposed on others. Had 
this been done without Mars and Bellona, so that there should have been no place for victory, no one 
conquering where no one had fought, would not the condition of the Romans and of the other nations have 
been one and the same, especially if that had been done at once which afterwards was done most 
humanely and most acceptably, namely, the admission of all to the rights of Roman citizens who belonged 
to the Roman empire, and if that had been made the privilege of all which was formerly the privilege of a 
few, with this one condition, that the humbler class who had no lands of their own should live at the public 
expense—an alimentary impost, which would have been paid with a much better grace by them into the 
hands of good administrators of the republic, of which they were members, by their own hearty consent, 
than it would have been paid with had it to be extorted from them as conquered men? For I do not see 
what it makes for the safety, good morals, and certainly not for the dignity, of men, that some have 
conquered and others have been conquered, except that it yields them that most insane pomp of human 
glory, in which “they have received their reward,” who burned with excessive desire of it, and carried on 
most eager wars. For do not their lands pay tribute? Have they any privilege of learning what the others 
are not privileged to learn? Are there not many senators in the other countries who do not even know 
Rome by sight? Take away outward show, and what are all men after all but men? But even though the 
perversity of the age should permit that all the better men should be more highly honored than others, 
neither thus should human honor be held at a great price, for it is smoke which has no weight. But let us 
avail ourselves even in these things of the kindness of God. Let us consider how great things they 
despised, how great things they endured, what lusts they subdued for the sake of human glory, who 
merited that glory, as it were, in reward for such virtues; and let this be useful to us even in suppressing 
pride, so that, as that city in which it has been promised us to reign as far surpasses this one as heaven is 
distant from the earth, as eternal life surpasses temporal joy, solid glory empty praise, or the society of 
angels the society of mortals, or the glory of Him who made the sun and moon the light of the sun and 
moon, the citizens of so great a country may not seem to themselves to have done anything very great, if, 
in order to obtain it, they have done some good works or endured some evils, when those men for this 
terrestrial country already obtained, did such great things, suffered such great things. And especially are 
all these things to be considered, because the remission of sins which collects citizens to the celestial 
country has something in it to which a shadowy resemblance is found in that asylum of Romulus, whither 
escape from the punishment of all manner of crimes congregated that multitude with which the state was 
to be founded. 


CHAPTER 18 
HOW FAR CHRISTIANS OUGHT TO BE FROM BOASTING, IF THEY HAVE DONE ANYTHING FOR THE LOVE OF THE 


ETERNAL COUNTRY, WHEN THE ROMANS DID SUCH GREAT THINGS FOR HUMAN GLORY AND A TERRESTRIAL 
CITY 


What great thing, therefore, is it for that eternal and celestial city to despise all the charms of this world, 
however pleasant, if for the sake of this terrestrial city Brutus could even put to death his son,—a sacrifice 
which the heavenly city compels no one to make? But certainly it is more difficult to put to death one’s 
sons, than to do what is required to be done for the heavenly country, even to distribute to the poor those 
things which were looked upon as things to be massed and laid up for one’s children, or to let them go, if 
there arise any temptation which compels us to do so, for the sake of faith and righteousness. For it is not 
earthly riches which make us or our sons happy; for they must either be lost by us in our lifetime, or be 
possessed when we are dead, by whom we know not, or perhaps by whom we would not. But it is God who 
makes us happy, who is the true riches of minds. But of Brutus, even the poet who celebrates his praises 
testifies that it was the occasion of unhappiness to him that he slew his son, for he says, 


“And call his own rebellious seed 

For menaced liberty to bleed. 

Unhappy father! howsoe’er 

The deed be judged by after days.” 

But in the following verse he consoles him in his unhappiness, saying, 
“His country’s love shall all o’erbear.” 


There are those two things, namely, liberty and the desire of human praise, which compelled the Romans 
to admirable deeds. If, therefore, for the liberty of dying men, and for the desire of human praise which is 
sought after by mortals, sons could be put to death by a father, what great thing is it, if, for the true 
liberty which has made us free from the dominion of sin, and death, and the devil,—not through the desire 
of human praise, but through the earnest desire of fleeing men, not from King Tarquin, but from demons 
and the prince of the demons,—we should, I do not say put to death our sons, but reckon among our sons 
Christ’s poor ones? If, also, another Roman chief, surnamed Torquatus, slew his son, not because he 
fought against his country, but because, being challenged by an enemy, he through youthful impetuosity 
fought, though for his country, yet contrary to orders which he his father had given as general; and this he 
did, notwithstanding that his son was victorious, lest there should be more evil in the example of authority 
despised, than good in the glory of slaying an enemy;—if, I say, Torquatus acted thus, wherefore should 
they boast themselves, who, for the laws of a celestial country, despise all earthly good things, which are 
loved far less than sons? If Furius Camillus, who was condemned by those who envied him, 
notwithstanding that he had thrown off from the necks of his countrymen the yoke of their most bitter 
enemies, the Veientes, again delivered his ungrateful country from the Gauls, because he had no other in 
which he could have better opportunities for living a life of glory;—if Camillus did thus, why should he be 
extolled as having done some great thing, who, having, it may be, suffered in the church at the hands of 
carnal enemies most grievous and dishonoring injury, has not betaken himself to heretical enemies, or 
himself raised some heresy against her, but has rather defended her, as far as he was able, from the most 
pernicious perversity of heretics, since there is not another church, I say not in which one can live a life of 
glory, but in which eternal life can be obtained? If Mucius, in order that peace might be made with King 
Porsenna, who was pressing the Romans with a most grievous war, when he did not succeed in slaying 
Porsenna, but slew another by mistake for him, reached forth his right hand and laid it on a red-hot altar, 
saying that many such as he saw him to be had conspired for his destruction, so that Porsenna, terrified at 
his daring, and at the thought of a conspiracy of such as he, without any delay recalled all his warlike 
purposes, and made peace;—if, I say, Mucius did this, who shall speak of his meritorious claims to the 
kingdom of heaven, if for it he may have given to the flames not one hand, but even his whole body, and 
that not by his own spontaneous act, but because he was persecuted by another? If Curtius, spurring on 
his steed, threw himself all armed into a precipitous gulf, obeying the oracles of their gods, which had 
commanded that the Romans should throw into that gulf the best thing which they possessed, and they 
could only understand thereby that, since they excelled in men and arms, the gods had commanded that 
an armed man should be cast headlong into that destruction;—if he did this, shall we say that that man 
has done a great thing for the eternal city who may have died by a like death, not, however, precipitating 
himself spontaneously into a gulf, but having suffered this death at the hands of some enemy of his faith, 
more especially when he has received from his Lord, who is also King of his country, a more certain 
oracle, “Fear not them who kill the body, but cannot kill the soul?” If the Decii dedicated themselves to 
death, consecrating themselves in a form of words, as it were, that falling, and pacifying by their blood 
the wrath of the gods, they might be the means of delivering the Roman army;—if they did this, let not the 
holy martyrs carry themselves proudly, as though they had done some meritorious thing for a share in that 
country where are eternal life and felicity, if even to the shedding of their blood, loving not only the 
brethren for whom it was shed, but, according as had been commanded them, even their enemies by 
whom it was being shed, they have vied with one another in faith of love and love of faith. If Marcus 
Pulvillus, when engaged in dedicating a temple to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, received with such 
indifference the false intelligence which was brought to him of the death of his son, with the intention of 
so agitating him that he should go away, and thus the glory of dedicating the temple should fall to his 
colleague;—if he received that intelligence with such indifference that he even ordered that his son should 
be cast out unburied, the love of glory having overcome in his heart the grief of bereavement, how shall 


any one affirm that he had done a great thing for the preaching of the gospel, by which the citizens of the 
heavenly city are delivered from divers errors and gathered together from divers wanderings, to whom his 
Lord has said, when anxious about the burial of his father, “Follow me, and let the dead bury their dead?” 
Regulus, in order not to break his oath, even with his most cruel enemies, returned to them from Rome 
itself, because (as he is said to have replied to the Romans when they wished to retain him) he could not 
have the dignity of an honorable citizen at Rome after having been a slave to the Africans, and the 
Carthaginians put him to death with the utmost tortures, because he had spoken against them in the 
senate. If Regulus acted thus, what tortures are not to be despised for the sake of good faith toward that 
country to whose beatitude faith itself leads? Or what will a man have rendered to the Lord for all He has 
bestowed upon him, if, for the faithfulness he owes to Him, he shall have suffered such things as Regulus 
suffered at the hands of his most ruthless enemies for the good faith which he owed to them? And how 
shall a Christian dare vaunt himself of his voluntary poverty, which he has chosen in order that during the 
pilgrimage of this life he may walk the more disencumbered on the way which leads to the country where 
the true riches are, even God Himself;—how, I say, shall he vaunt himself for this, when he hears or reads 
that Lucius Valerius, who died when he was holding the office of consul, was so poor that his funeral 
expenses were paid with money collected by the people?—or when he hears that Quintius Cincinnatus, 
who, possessing only four acres of land, and cultivating them with his own hands, was taken from the 
plough to be made dictator—an office more honorable even than that of consul,—and that, after having 
won great glory by conquering the enemy, he preferred notwithstanding to continue in his poverty? Or 
how shall he boast of having done a great thing, who has not been prevailed upon by the offer of any 
reward of this world to renounce his connection with that heavenly and eternal country, when he hears 
that Fabricius could not be prevailed on to forsake the Roman city by the great gifts offered to him by 
Pyrrhus king of the Epirots, who promised him the fourth part of his kingdom, but preferred to abide 
there in his poverty as a private individual? For if, when their republic,—that is, the interest of the people, 
the interest of the country, the common interest,—was most prosperous and wealthy, they themselves 
were so poor in their own houses, that one of them, who had already been twice a consul, was expelled 
from that senate of poor men by the censor, because he was discovered to possess ten pounds weight of 
silverplate,—since, I say, those very men by whose triumphs the public treasury was enriched were so 
poor, ought not all Christians, who make common property of their riches with a far nobler purpose, even 
that (according to what is written in the Acts of the Apostles) they may distribute to each one according to 
his need, and that no one may say that anything is his own, but that all things may be their common 
possession,—ought they not to understand that they should not vaunt themselves, because they do that to 
obtain the society of angels, when those men did well-nigh the same thing to preserve the glory of the 
Romans? 


How could these, and whatever like things are found in the Roman history, have become so widely known, 
and have been proclaimed by so great a fame, had not the Roman empire, extending far and wide, been 
raised to its greatness by magnificent successes? Wherefore, through that empire, so extensive and of so 
long continuance, so illustrious and glorious also through the virtues of such great men, the reward which 
they sought was rendered to their earnest aspirations, and also examples are set before us, containing 
necessary admonition, in order that we may be stung with shame if we shall see that we have not held fast 
those virtues for the sake of the most glorious city of God, which are, in whatever way, resembled by those 
virtues which they held fast for the sake of the glory of a terrestrial city, and that, too, if we shall feel 
conscious that we have held them fast, we may not be lifted up with pride, because, as the apostle says, 
“The sufferings of the present time are not worthy to be compared to the glory which shall be revealed in 
us.” But so far as regards human and temporal glory, the lives of these ancient Romans were reckoned 
sufficiently worthy. Therefore, also, we see, in the light of that truth which, veiled in the Old Testament, is 
revealed in the New, namely, that it is not in view of terrestrial and temporal benefits, which divine 
providence grants promiscuously to good and evil, that God is to be worshipped, but in view of eternal 
life, everlasting gifts, and of the society of the heavenly city itself;—in the light of this truth we see that 
the Jews were most righteously given as a trophy to the glory of the Romans; for we see that these 
Romans, who rested on earthly glory, and sought to obtain it by virtues, such as they were, conquered 
those who, in their great depravity, slew and rejected the giver of true glory, and of the eternal city. 


CHAPTER 19 
CONCERNING THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TRUE GLORY AND THE DESIRE OF DOMINATION 


There is assuredly a difference between the desire of human glory and the desire of domination; for, 
though he who has an overweening delight in human glory will be also very prone to aspire earnestly after 
domination, nevertheless they who desire the true glory even of human praise strive not to displease 
those who judge well of them. For there are many good moral qualities, of which many are competent 
judges, although they are not possessed by many; and by those good moral qualities those men press on 
to glory, honor and domination, of whom Sallust says, “But they press on by the true way.” 


But whosoever, without possessing that desire of glory which makes one fear to displease those who judge 
his conduct, desires domination and power, very often seeks to obtain what he loves by most open crimes. 
Therefore he who desires glory presses on to obtain it either by the true way, or certainly by deceit and 
artifice, wishing to appear good when he is not. Therefore to him who possesses virtues it is a great virtue 


to despise glory; for contempt of it is seen by God, but is not manifest to human judgment. For whatever 
any one does before the eyes of men in order to show himself to be a despiser of glory, if they suspect that 
he is doing it in order to get greater praise,—that is, greater glory,—he has no means of demonstrating to 
the perceptions of those who suspect him that the case is really otherwise than they suspect it to be. But 
he who despises the judgment of praisers, despises also the rashness of suspectors. Their salvation, 
indeed, he does not despise, if he is truly good; for so great is the righteousness of that man who receives 
his virtues from the Spirit of God, that he loves his very enemies, and so loves them that he desires that 
his haters and detractors may be turned to righteousness, and become his associates, and that not in an 
earthly but in a heavenly country. But with respect to his praisers, though he sets little value on their 
praise, he does not set little value on their love; neither does he elude their praise, lest he should forfeit 
their love. And, therefore, he strives earnestly to have their praises directed to Him from whom every one 
receives whatever in him is truly praiseworthy. But he who is a despiser of glory, but is greedy of 
domination, exceeds the beasts in the vices of cruelty and luxuriousness. Such, indeed, were certain of the 
Romans, who, wanting the love of esteem, wanted not the thirst for domination; and that there were many 
such, history testifies. But it was Nero Caesar who was the first to reach the summit, and, as it were, the 
citadel, of this vice; for so great was his luxuriousness, that one would have thought there was nothing 
manly to be dreaded in him, and such his cruelty, that, had not the contrary been known, no one would 
have thought there was anything effeminate in his character. Nevertheless power and domination are not 
given even to such men save by the providence of the most high God, when He judges that the state of 
human affairs is worthy of such lords. The divine utterance is clear on this matter; for the Wisdom of God 
thus speaks: “By me kings reign, and tyrants possess the land.” But, that it may not be thought that by 
“tyrants” is meant, not wicked and impious kings, but brave men, in accordance with the ancient use of 
the word, as when Virgil says, 


“For know that treaty may not stand 
Where king greets king and joins not hand,” 


in another place it is most unambiguously said of God, that He “maketh the man who is an hypocrite to 
reign on account of the perver sity of the people.” Wherefore, though I have, according to my ability, 
shown for what reason God, who alone is true and just, helped forward the Romans, who were good 
according to a certain standard of an earthly state, to the acquirement of the glory of so great an empire, 
there may be, nevertheless, a more hidden cause, known better to God than to us, depending on the 
diversity of the merits of the human race. Among all who are truly pious, it is at all events agreed that no 
one without true piety,—that is, true worship of the true God—can have true virtue; and that it is not true 
virtue which is the slave of human praise. Though, nevertheless, they who are not citizens of the eternal 
city, which is called the city of God in the sacred Scriptures, are more useful to the earthly city when they 
possess even that virtue than if they had not even that. But there could be nothing more fortunate for 
human affairs than that, by the mercy of God, they who are endowed with true piety of life, if they have 
the skill for ruling people, should also have the power. But such men, however great virtues they may 
possess in this life, attribute it solely to the grace of God that He has bestowed it on them—willing, 
believing, seeking. And, at the same time, they understand how far they are short of that perfection of 
righteousness which exists in the society of those holy angels for which they are striving to fit themselves. 
But however much that virtue may be praised and cried up, which without true piety is the slave of human 
glory, it is not at all to be compared even to the feeble beginnings of the virtue of the saints, whose hope is 
placed in the grace and mercy of the true God. 


CHAPTER 20 


THAT IT IS AS SHAMEFUL FOR THE VIRTUES TO SERVE HUMAN GLORY AS BODILY PLEASURE 


Philosophers,—who place the end of human good in virtue itself, in order to put to shame certain other 
philosophers, who indeed approve of the virtues, but measure them all with reference to the end of bodily 
pleasure, and think that this pleasure is to be sought for its own sake, but the virtues on account of 
pleasure,—are wont to paint a kind of word-picture, in which Pleasure sits like a luxurious queen on a 
royal seat, and all the virtues are subjected to her as slaves, watching her nod, that they may do whatever 
she shall command. She commands Prudence to be ever on the watch to discover how Pleasure may rule, 
and be safe. Justice she orders to grant what benefits she can, in order to secure those friendships which 
are necessary for bodily pleasure; to do wrong to no one, lest, on account of the breaking of the laws, 
Pleasure be not able to live in security. Fortitude she orders to keep her mistress, that is, Pleasure, 
bravely in her mind, if any affliction befall her body which does not occasion death, in order that by 
remembrance of former delights she may mitigate the poignancy of present pain. Temperance she 
commands to take only a certain quantity even of the most favorite food, lest, through immoderate use, 
anything prove hurtful by disturbing the health of the body, and thus Pleasure, which the Epicureans 
make to consist chiefly in the health of the body, be grievously offended. Thus the virtues, with the whole 
dignity of their glory, will be the slaves of Pleasure, as of some imperious and disreputable woman. 


There is nothing, say our philosophers, more disgraceful and monstrous than this picture, and which the 
eyes of good men can less endure. And they say the truth. But I do not think that the picture would be 


sufficiently becoming, even if it were made so that the virtues should be represented as the slaves of 
human glory; for, though that glory be not a luxurious woman, it is nevertheless puffed up, and has much 
vanity in it. Wherefore it is unworthy of the solidity and firmness of the virtues to represent them as 
serving this glory, so that Prudence shall provide nothing, Justice distribute nothing, Temperance 
moderate nothing, except to the end that men may be pleased and vain glory served. Nor will they be able 
to defend themselves from the charge of such baseness, whilst they, by way of being despisers of glory, 
disregard the judgment of other men, seem to themselves wise, and please themselves. For their virtue,— 
if, indeed, it is virtue at all,—is only in another way subjected to human praise; for he who seeks to please 
himself seeks still to please man. But he who, with true piety towards God, whom he loves, believes, and 
hopes in, fixes his attention more on those things in which he displeases himself, than on those things, if 
there are any such, which please himself, or rather, not himself, but the truth, does not attribute that by 
which he can now please the truth to anything but to the mercy of Him whom he has feared to displease, 
giving thanks for what in him is healed, and pouring out prayers for the healing of that which is yet 
unhealed. 


CHAPTER 21 


THAT THE ROMAN DOMINION WAS GRANTED BY HIM FROM WHOM IS ALL POWER, AND BY WHOSE PROVIDENCE 
ALL THINGS ARE RULED 


These things being so, we do not attribute the power of giving kingdoms and empires to any save to the 
true God, who gives happiness in the kingdom of heaven to the pious alone, but gives kingly power on 
earth both to the pious and the impious, as it may please Him, whose good pleasure is always just. For 
though we have said something about the principles which guide His administration, in so far as it has 
seemed good to Him to explain it, nevertheless it is too much for us, and far surpasses our strength, to 
discuss the hidden things of men’s hearts, and by a clear examination to determine the merits of various 
kingdoms. He, therefore, who is the one true God, who never leaves the human race without just 
judgment and help, gave a kingdom to the Romans when He would, and as great as He would, as He did 
also to the Assyrians, and even the Persians, by whom, as their own books testify, only two gods are 
worshipped, the one good and the other evil,—to say nothing concerning the Hebrew people, of whom I 
have already spoken as much as seemed necessary, who, as long as they were a kingdom, worshipped 
none save the true God. The same, therefore, who gave to the Persians harvests, though they did not 
worship the goddess Segetia, who gave the other blessings of the earth, though they did not worship the 
many gods which the Romans supposed to preside, each one over some particular thing, or even many of 
them over each several thing,—He, I say, gave the Persians dominion, though they worshipped none of 
those gods to whom the Romans believed themselves indebted for the empire. And the same is true in 
respect of men as well as nations. He who gave power to Marius gave it also to Caius Caesar; He who 
gave it to Augustus gave it also to Nero; He also who gave it to the most benignant emperors, the 
Vespasians, father and son, gave it also to the cruel Domitian; and, finally, to avoid the necessity of going 
over them all, He who gave it to the Christian Constantine gave it also to the apostate Julian, whose gifted 
mind was deceived by a sacrilegious and detestable curiosity, stimulated by the love of power. And it was 
because he was addicted through curiosity to vain oracles, that, confident of victory, he burned the ships 
which were laden with the provisions necessary for his army, and therefore, engaging with hot zeal in 
rashly audacious enterprises, he was soon slain, as the just consequence of his recklessness, and left his 
army unprovisioned in an enemy’s country, and in such a predicament that it never could have escaped, 
save by altering the boundaries of the Roman empire, in violation of that omen of the god Terminus of 
which I spoke in the preceding book; for the god Terminus yielded to necessity, though he had not yielded 
to Jupiter. Manifestly these things are ruled and governed by the one God according as He pleases; and if 
His motives are hid, are they therefore unjust? 


CHAPTER 22 
THE DURATIONS AND ISSUES OF WAR DEPEND ON THE WILL OF GOD 


Thus also the durations of wars are determined by Him as He may see meet, according to His righteous 
will, and pleasure, and mercy, to afflict or to console the human race, so that they are sometimes of 
longer, sometimes of shorter duration. The war of the Pirates and the third Punic war were terminated 
with incredible celerity. Also the war of the fugitive gladiators, though in it many Roman generals and the 
consuls were defeated, and Italy was terribly wasted and ravaged, was nevertheless ended in the third 
year, having itself been, during its continuance, the end of much. The Picentes, the Marsi, and the Peligni, 
not distant but Italian nations, after a long and most loyal servitude under the Roman yoke, attempted to 
raise their heads into liberty, though many nations had now been subjected to the Roman power, and 
Carthage had been overthrown. In this Italian war the Romans were very often defeated, and two consuls 
perished, besides other noble senators; nevertheless this calamity was not protracted over a long space of 
time, for the fifth year put an end to it. But the second Punic war, lasting for the space of eighteen years, 
and occasioning the greatest disasters and calamities to the republic, wore out and well-nigh consumed 
the strength of the Romans; for in two battles about seventy thousand Romans fell. The first Punic war 
was terminated after having been waged for three-and-twenty years. The Mithridatic war was waged for 
forty years. And that no one may think that in the early and much belauded times of the Romans they 


were far braver and more able to bring wars to a speedy termination, the Samnite war was protracted for 
nearly fifty years; and in this war the Romans were so beaten that they were even put under the yoke. But 
because they did not love glory for the sake of justice, but seemed rather to have loved justice for the sake 
of glory, they broke the peace and the treaty which had been concluded. These things I mention, because 
many, ignorant of past things, and some also dissimulating what they know, if in Christian times they see 
any war protracted a little longer than they expected, straightway make a fierce and insolent attack on 
our religion, exclaiming that, but for it, the deities would have been supplicated still, according to ancient 
rites; and then, by that bravery of the Romans, which, with the help of Mars and Bellona, speedily brought 
to an end such great wars, this war also would be speedily terminated. Let them, therefore, who have 
read history recollect what long-continued wars, having various issues and entailing woeful slaughter, 
were waged by the ancient Romans, in accordance with the general truth that the earth, like the 
tempestuous deep, is subject to agitations from tempests—tempests of such evils, in various degrees,— 
and let them sometimes confess what they do not like to own, and not, by madly speaking against God, 
destroy themselves and deceive the ignorant. 


CHAPTER 23 


CONCERNING THE WAR IN WHICH RADAGAISUS, KING OF THE GOTHS, A WORSHIPPER OF DEMONS, WAS 
CONQUERED IN ONE DAY, WITH ALL HIS MIGHTY FORCES 


Nevertheless they do not mention with thanksgiving what God has very recently, and within our own 
memory, wonderfully and mercifully done, but as far as in them lies they attempt, if possible, to bury it in 
universal oblivion. But should we be silent about these things, we should be in like manner ungrateful. 
When Radagaisus, king of the Goths, having taken up his position very near to the city, with a vast and 
savage army, was already close upon the Romans, he was in one day so speedily and so thoroughly beaten, 
that, whilst not even one Roman was wounded, much less slain, far more than a hundred thousand of his 
army were prostrated, and he himself and his sons, having been captured, were forthwith put to death, 
suffering the punishment they deserved. For had so impious a man, with so great and so impious a host, 
entered the city, whom would he have spared? what tombs of the martyrs would he have respected? in his 
treatment of what person would he have manifested the fear of God? whose blood would he have 
refrained from shedding? whose chastity would he have wished to preserve inviolate? But how loud would 
they not have been in the praises of their gods! How insultingly they would have boasted, saying that 
Radagaisus had conquered, that he had been able to achieve such great things, because he propitiated 
and won over the gods by daily sacrifices,—a thing which the Christian religion did not allow the Romans 
to do! For when he was approaching to those places where he was overwhelmed at the nod of the 
Supreme Majesty, as his fame was everywhere increasing, it was being told us at Carthage that the 
pagans were believing, publishing, and boasting, that he, on account of the help and protection of the 
gods friendly to him, because of the sacrifices which he was said to be daily offering to them, would 
certainly not be conquered by those who were not performing such sacrifices to the Roman gods, and did 
not even permit that they should be offered by any one. And now these wretched men do not give thanks 
to God for his great mercy, who, having determined to chastise the corruption of men, which was worthy 
of far heavier chastisement than the corruption of the barbarians, tempered His indignation with such 
mildness as, in the first instance, to cause that the king of the Goths should be conquered in a wonderful 
manner, lest glory should accrue to demons, whom he was known to be supplicating, and thus the minds 
of the weak should be overthrown; and then, afterwards, to cause that, when Rome was to be taken, it 
should be taken by those barbarians who, contrary to any custom of all former wars, protected, through 
reverence for the Christian religion, those who fled for refuge to the sacred places, and who so opposed 
the demons themselves, and the rites of impious sacrifices, that they seemed to be carrying on a far more 
terrible war with them than with men. Thus did the true Lord and Governor of things both scourge the 
Romans mercifully, and, by the marvellous defeat of the worshippers of demons, show that those sacrifices 
were not necessary even for the safety of present things; so that, by those who do not obstinately hold out, 
but prudently consider the matter, true religion may not be deserted on account of the urgencies of the 
present time, but may be more clung to in most confident expectation of eternal life. 


CHAPTER 24 


WHAT WAS THE HAPPINESS OF THE CHRISTIAN EMPERORS, AND HOW FAR IT WAS TRUE HAPPINESS 


For neither do we say that certain Christian emperors were therefore happy because they ruled a long 
time, or, dying a peaceful death, left their sons to succeed them in the empire, or subdued the enemies of 
the republic, or were able both to guard against and to suppress the attempt of hostile citizens rising 
against them. These and other gifts or comforts of this sorrowful life even certain worshippers of demons 
have merited to receive, who do not belong to the kingdom of God to which these belong; and this is to be 
traced to the mercy of God, who would not have those who believe in Him desire such things as the 
highest good. But we say that they are happy if they rule justly; if they are not lifted up amid the praises 
of those who pay them sublime honors, and the obsequiousness of those who salute them with an 
excessive humility, but remember that they are men; if they make their power the handmaid of His 
majesty by using it for the greatest possible extension of His worship; if they fear, love, worship God; if 
more than their own they love that kingdom in which they are not afraid to have partners; if they are slow 


to punish, ready to pardon; if they apply that punishment as necessary to government and defence of the 
republic, and not in order to gratify their own enmity; if they grant pardon, not that iniquity may go 
unpunished, but with the hope that the transgressor may amend his ways; if they compensate with the 
lenity of mercy and the liberality of benevolence for whatever severity they may be compelled to decree; if 
their luxury is as much restrained as it might have been unrestrained; if they prefer to govern depraved 
desires rather than any nation whatever; and if they do all these things, not through ardent desire of 
empty glory, but through love of eternal felicity, not neglecting to offer to the true God, who is their God, 
for their sins, the sacrifices of humility, contrition, and prayer. Such Christian emperors, we say, are happy 
in the present time by hope, and are destined to be so in the enjoyment of the reality itself, when that 
which we wait for shall have arrived. 


CHAPTER 25 


CONCERNING THE PROSPERITY WHICH GOD GRANTED TO THE CHRISTIAN EMPEROR CONSTANTINE 


For the good God, lest men, who believe that He is to be worshipped with a view to eternal life, should 
think that no one could attain to all this high estate, and to this terrestrial dominion, unless he should be a 
worshipper of the demons,—supposing that these spirits have great power with respect to such things,— 
for this reason He gave to the Emperor Constantine, who was not a worshipper of demons, but of the true 
God Himself, such fullness of earthly gifts as no one would even dare wish for. To him also He granted the 
honor of founding a city, a companion to the Roman empire, the daughter, as it were, of Rome itself, but 
without any temple or image of the demons. He reigned for a long period as sole emperor, and unaided 
held and defended the whole Roman world. In conducting and carrying on wars he was most victorious; in 
overthrowing tyrants he was most successful. He died at a great age, of sickness and old age, and left his 
sons to succeed him in the empire. But again, lest any emperor should become a Christian in order to 
merit the happiness of Constantine, when every one should be a Christian for the sake of eternal life, God 
took away Jovian far sooner than Julian, and permitted that Gratian should be slain by the sword of a 
tyrant. But in his case there was far more mitigation of the calamity than in the case of the great Pompey, 
for he could not be avenged by Cato, whom he had left, as it were, heir to the civil war. But Gratian, 
though pious minds require not such consolations, was avenged by Theodosius, whom he had associated 
with himself in the empire, though he had a little brother of his own, being more desirous of a faithful 
alliance than of extensive power. 


CHAPTER 26 


ON THE FAITH AND PIETY OF THEODOSIUS AUGUSTUS 


And on this account, Theodosius not only preserved during the lifetime of Gratian that fidelity which was 
due to him, but also, after his death, he, like a true Christian, took his little brother Valentinian under his 
protection, as joint emperor, after he had been expelled by Maximus, the murderer of his father. He 
guarded him with paternal affection, though he might without any difficulty have got rid of him, being 
entirely destitute of all resources, had he been animated with the desire of extensive empire, and not with 
the ambition of being a benefactor. It was therefore a far greater pleasure to him, when he had adopted 
the boy, and preserved to him his imperial dignity, to console him by his very humanity and kindness. 
Afterwards, when that success was rendering Maximus terrible, Theodosius, in the midst of his perplexing 
anxieties, was not drawn away to follow the suggestions of a sacrilegious and unlawful curiosity, but sent 
to John, whose abode was in the desert of Egypt,—for he had learned that this servant of God (whose fame 
was spreading abroad) was endowed with the gift of prophecy,—and from him he received assurance of 
victory. Immediately the slayer of the tyrant Maximus, with the deepest feelings of compassion and 
respect, restored the boy Valentinianus to his share in the empire from which he had been driven. 
Valentinianus being soon after slain by secret assassination, or by some other plot or accident, 
Theodosius, having again received a response from the prophet, and placing entire confidence in it, 
marched against the tyrant Eugenius, who had been unlawfully elected to succeed that emperor, and 
defeated his very powerful army, more by prayer than by the sword. Some soldiers who were at the battle 
reported to me that all the missiles they were throwing were snatched from their hands by a vehement 
wind, which blew from the direction of Theodosius’ army upon the enemy; nor did it only drive with 
greater velocity the darts which were hurled against them, but also turned back upon their own bodies 
the darts which they themselves were throwing. And therefore the poet Claudian, although an alien from 
the name of Christ, nevertheless says in his praises of him, “O prince, too much beloved by God, for thee 
AEolus pours armed tempests from their caves; for thee the air fights, and the winds with one accord obey 
thy bugles.” But the victor, as he had believed and predicted, overthrew the statues of Jupiter, which had 
been, as it were, consecrated by I know not what kind of rites against him, and set up in the Alps. And the 
thunderbolts of these statues, which were made of gold, he mirthfully and graciously presented to his 
couriers who (as the joy of the occasion permitted) were jocularly saying that they would be most happy to 
be struck by such thunderbolts. The sons of his own enemies, whose fathers had been slain not so much 
by his orders as by the vehemence of war, having fled for refuge to a church, though they were not yet 
Christians, he was anxious, taking advantage of the occasion, to bring over to Christianity, and treated 
them with Christian love. Nor did he deprive them of their property, but, besides allowing them to retain 


it, bestowed on them additional honors. He did not permit private animosities to affect the treatment of 
any man after the war. He was not like Cinna, and Marius, and Sylla, and other such men, who wished not 
to finish civil wars even when they were finished, but rather grieved that they had arisen at all, than 
wished that when they were finished they should harm any one. Amid all these events, from the very 
commencement of his reign, he did not cease to help the troubled church against the impious by most just 
and merciful laws, which the heretical Valens, favoring the Arians, had vehemently afflicted. Indeed, he 
rejoiced more to be a member of this church than he did to be a king upon the earth. The idols of the 
Gentiles he everywhere ordered to be overthrown, understanding well that not even terrestrial gifts are 
placed in the power of demons, but in that of the true God. And what could be more admirable than his 
religious humility, when, compelled by the urgency of certain of his intimates, he avenged the grievous 
crime of the Thessalonians, which at the prayer of the bishops he had promised to pardon, and, being laid 
hold of by the discipline of the church, did penance in such a way that the sight of his imperial loftiness 
prostrated made the people who were interceding for him weep more than the consciousness of offence 
had made them fear it when enraged? These and other similar good works, which it would be long to tell, 
he carried with him from this world of time, where the greatest human nobility and loftiness are but 
vapor. Of these works the reward is eternal happiness, of which God is the giver, though only to those who 
are sincerely pious. But all other blessings and privileges of this life, as the world itself, light, air, earth, 
water, fruits, and the soul of man himself, his body, senses, mind, life, He lavishes on good and bad alike. 
And among these blessings is also to be reckoned the possession of an empire, whose extent He regulates 
according to the requirements of His providential government at various times. Whence, I see, we must 
now answer those who, being confuted and convicted by the most manifest proofs, by which it is shown 
that for obtaining these terrestrial things, which are all the foolish desire to have, that multitude of false 
gods is of no use, attempt to assert that the gods are to be worshipped with a view to the interest, not of 
the present life, but of that which is to come after death. For as to those who, for the sake of the 
friendship of this world, are willing to worship vanities, and do not grieve that they are left to their puerile 
understandings, I think they have been sufficiently answered in these five books; of which books, when I 
had published the first three, and they had begun to come into the hands of many, I heard that certain 
persons were preparing against them an answer of some kind or other in writing. Then it was told me that 
they had already written their answer, but were waiting a time when they could publish it without danger. 
Such persons I would advise not to desire what cannot be of any advantage to them; for it is very easy for 
a man to seem to himself to have answered arguments, when he has only been unwilling to be silent. For 
what is more loquacious than vanity? And though it be able, if it like, to shout more loudly than the truth, 
it is not, for all that, more powerful than the truth. But let men consider diligently all the things that we 
have said, and if, perchance, judging without party spirit, they shall clearly perceive that they are such 
things as may rather be shaken than torn up by their most impudent garrulity, and, as it were, satirical 
and mimic levity, let them restrain their absurdities, and let them choose rather to be corrected by the 
wise than to be lauded by the foolish. For if they are waiting an opportunity, not for liberty to speak the 
truth, but for license to revile, may not that befall them which Tully says concerning some one, “Oh, 
wretched man! who was at liberty to sin?” Wherefore, whoever he be who deems himself happy because 
of license to revile, he would be far happier if that were not allowed him at all; for he might all the while, 
laying aside empty boast, be contradicting those to whose views he is opposed by way of free consultation 
with them, and be listening, as it becomes him, honorably, gravely, candidly, to all that can be adduced by 
those whom he consults by friendly disputation. 


Book VI 


Argument—Hitherto the argument has been conducted against those who believe that the gods are to be 
worshipped for the sake of temporal advantages, now it is directed against those who believe that they 
are to be worshipped for the sake of eternal life. Augustin devotes the five following books to the 
confutation of this latter belief, and first of all shows how mean an opinion of the gods was held by Varro 
himself, the most esteemed writer on heathen theology. Of this theology Augustin adopts Varro’s division 
into three kinds, mythical, natural, and civil; and at once demonstrates that neither the mythical nor the 
civil can contribute anything to the happiness of the future life. 


PREFACE 


In the five former books, I think I have sufficiently disputed against those who believe that the many false 
gods, which the Christian truth shows to be useless images, or unclean spirits and pernicious demons, or 
certainly creatures, not the Creator, are to be worshipped for the advantage of this mortal life, and of 
terrestrial affairs, with that rite and service which the Greeks call latreia, and which is due to the one true 
God. And who does not know that, in the face of excessive stupidity and obstinacy, neither these five nor 
any other number of books whatsoever could be enough, when it is esteemed the glory of vanity to yield to 
no amount of strength on the side of truth,—certainly to his destruction over whom so heinous a vice 
tyrannizes? For, notwithstanding all the assiduity of the physician who attempts to effect a cure, the 
disease remains unconquered, not through any fault of his, but because of the incurableness of the sick 
man. But those who thoroughly weigh the things which they read, having understood and considered 
them, without any, or with no great and excessive degree of that obstinacy which belongs to a long- 
cherished error, will more readily judge that, in the five books already finished, we have done more than 
the necessity of the question demanded, than that we have given it less discussion than it required. And 
they cannot have doubted but that all the hatred which the ignorant attempt to bring upon the Christian 
religion on account of the disasters of this life, and the destruction and change which befall terrestrial 
things, whilst the learned do not merely dissimulate, but encourage that hatred, contrary to their own 
consciences, being possessed by a mad impiety;—they cannot have doubted, I say, but that this hatred is 
devoid of right reflection and reason, and full of most light temerity, and most pernicious animosity. 


CHAPTER 1 


OF THOSE WHO MAINTAIN THAT THEY WORSHIP THE GODS NOT FOR THE SAKE OF TEMPORAL BUT ETERNAL 
ADVANTAGES 


Now, as, in the next place (as the promised order demands), those are to be refuted and taught who 
contend that the gods of the nations, which the Christian truth destroys, are to be worshipped not on 
account of this life, but on account of that which is to be after death, I shall do well to commence my 
disputation with the truthful oracle of the holy psalm, “Blessed is the man whose hope is the Lord God, 
and who respecteth not vanities and lying follies.” Nevertheless, in all vanities and lying follies the 
philosophers are to be listened to with far more toleration, who have repudiated those opinions and errors 
of the people; for the people set up images to the deities, and either feigned concerning those whom they 
call immortal gods many false and unworthy things, or believed them, already feigned, and, when 
believed, mixed them up with their worship and sacred rites. 


With those men who, though not by free avowal of their convictions, do still testify that they disapprove of 
those things by their muttering disapprobation during disputations on the subject, it may not be very far 
amiss to discuss the following question: Whether for the sake of the life which is to be after death, we 
ought to worship, not the one God who made all creatures spiritual and corporeal, but those many gods 
who, as some of these philosophers hold, were made by that one God, and placed by Him in their 
respective sublime spheres, and are therefore considered more excellent and more noble than all the 
others? But who will assert that it must be affirmed and contended that those gods, certain of whom I 
have mentioned in the fourth book, to whom are distributed, each to each, the charges of minute things, 
do bestow eternal life? But will those most skilled and most acute men, who glory in having written for the 
great benefit of men, to teach on what account each god is to be worshipped, and what is to be sought 
from each, lest with most disgraceful absurdity, such as a mimic is wont for the sake of merriment to 
exhibit, water should be sought from Liber, wine from the Lymphs,—will those men indeed affirm to any 
man supplicating the immortal gods, that when he shall have asked wine from the Lymphs, and they shall 
have answered him, “We have water, seek wine from Liber,” he may rightly say, “If ye have not wine, at 
least give me eternal life?” What more monstrous than this absurdity? Will not these Lymphs,—for they 
are wont to be very easily made laugh,—laughing loudly (if they do not attempt to deceive like demons), 


answer the suppliant, “O man, dost thou think that we have life (vitam) in our power, who thou hearest 
have not even the vine (vitem)?” It is therefore most impudent folly to seek and hope for eternal life from 
such gods as are asserted so to preside over the separate minute concernments of this most sorrowful and 
short life, and whatever is useful for supporting and propping it, as that if anything which is under the 
care and power of one be sought from another, it is so incongruous and absurd that it appears very like to 
mimic drollery,—which, when it is done by mimics knowing what they are doing, is deservedly laughed at 
in the theatre, but when it is done by foolish persons, who do not know better, is more deservedly 
ridiculed in the world. Wherefore, as concerns those gods which the states have established, it has been 
cleverly invented and handed down to memory by learned men, what god or goddess is to be supplicated 
in relation to every particular thing,—what, for instance, is to be sought from Liber, what from the 
Lymphs, what from Vulcan, and so of all the rest, some of whom I have mentioned in the fourth book, and 
some I have thought right to omit. Further, if it is an error to seek wine from Ceres, bread from Liber, 
water from Vulcan, fire from the Lymphs, how much greater absurdity ought it to be thought, if 
supplication be made to any one of these for eternal life? 


Wherefore, if, when we were inquiring what gods or goddesses are to be believed to be able to confer 
earthly kingdoms upon men, all things having been discussed, it was shown to be very far from the truth 
to think that even terrestrial kingdoms are established by any of those many false deities, is it not most 
insane impiety to believe that eternal life, which is, without any doubt or comparison, to be preferred to 
all terrestrial kingdoms, can be given to any one by any of these gods? For the reason why such gods 
seemed to us not to be able to give even an earthly kingdom, was not because they are very great and 
exalted, whilst that is something small and abject, which they, in their so great sublimity, would not 
condescend to care for, but because, however deservedly any one may, in consideration of human frailty, 
despise the falling pinnacles of an earthly kingdom, these gods have presented such an appearance as to 
seem most unworthy to have the granting and preserving of even those entrusted to them; and 
consequently, if (as we have taught in the two last books of our work, where this matter is treated of) no 
god out of all that crowd, either belonging to, as it were, the plebeian or to the noble gods, is fit to give 
mortal kingdoms to mortals, how much less is he able to make immortals of mortals? 


And more than this, if, according to the opinion of those with whom we are now arguing, the gods are to 
be worshipped, not on account of the present life, but of that which is to be after death, then, certainly, 
they are not to be worshipped on account of those particular things which are distributed and portioned 
out (not by any law of rational truth, but by mere vain conjecture) to the power of such gods, as they 
believe they ought to be worshipped, who contend that their worship is necessary for all the desirable 
things of this mortal life, against whom I have disputed sufficiently, as far as I was able, in the five 
preceding books. These things being so, if the age itself of those who worshipped the goddess Juventas 
should be characterized by remarkable vigor, whilst her despisers should either die within the years of 
youth, or should, during that period, grow cold as with the torpor of old age; if bearded Fortuna should 
cover the cheeks of her worshippers more handsomely and more gracefully than all others, whilst we 
should see those by whom she was despised either altogether beardless or ill-bearded; even then we 
should most rightly say, that thus far these several gods had power, limited in some way by their 
functions, and that, consequently, neither ought eternal life to be sought from Juventas, who could not 
give a beard, nor ought any good thing after this life to be expected from Fortuna Barbata, who has no 
power even in this life to give the age itself at which the beard grows. But now, when their worship is 
necessary not even on account of those very things which they think are subjected to their power,—for 
many worshippers of the goddess Juventas have not been at all vigorous at that age, and many who do not 
worship her rejoice in youthful strength; and also many suppliants of Fortuna Barbata have either not 
been able to attain to any beard at all, not even an ugly one, although they who adore her in order to 
obtain a beard are ridiculed by her bearded despisers,—is the human heart really so foolish as to believe 
that that worship of the gods, which it acknowledges to be vain and ridiculous with respect to those very 
temporal and swiftly passing gifts, over each of which one of these gods is said to preside, is fruitful in 
results with respect to eternal life? And that they are able to give eternal life has not been affirmed even 
by those who, that they might be worshipped by the silly populace, distributed in minute division among 
them these temporal occupations, that none of them might sit idle; for they had supposed the existence of 
an exceedingly great number. 


CHAPTER 2 


WHAT WE ARE TO BELIEVE THAT VARRO THOUGHT CONCERNING THE GODS OF THE NATIONS, WHOSE VARIOUS 
KINDS AND SACRED RITES HE HAS SHOWN TO BE SUCH THAT HE WOULD HAVE ACTED MORE REVERENTLY 
TOWARDS THEM HAD HE BEEN ALTOGETHER SILENT CONCERNING THEM 


Who has investigated those things more carefully than Marcus Varro? Who has discovered them more 
learnedly? Who has considered them more attentively? Who has distinguished them more acutely? Who 
has written about them more diligently and more fully?—who, though he is less pleasing in his eloquence, 
is nevertheless so full of instruction and wisdom, that in all the erudition which we call secular, but they 
liberal, he will teach the student of things as much as Cicero delights the student of words. And even Tully 
himself renders him such testimony, as to say in his Academic books that he had held that disputation 
which is there carried on with Marcus Varro, “a man,” he adds, “unquestionably the acutest of all men, 


and, without any doubt, the most learned.” He does not say the most eloquent or the most fluent, for in 
reality he was very deficient in this faculty, but he says, “of all men the most acute.” And in those books,— 
that is, the Academic,—where he contends that all things are to be doubted, he adds of him, “without any 
doubt the most learned.” In truth, he was so certain concerning this thing, that he laid aside that doubt 
which he is wont to have recourse to in all things, as if, when about to dispute in favor of the doubt of the 
Academics, he had, with respect to this one thing, forgotten that he was an Academic. But in the first 
book, when he extols the literary works of the same Varro, he says, “Us straying and wandering in our 
own city like strangers, thy books, as it were, brought home, that at length we might come to know of who 
we were and where we were. Thou has opened up to us the age of the country, the distribution of seasons, 
the laws of sacred things, and of the priests; thou hast opened up to us domestic and public discipline; 
thou hast pointed out to us the proper places for religious ceremonies, and hast informed us concerning 
sacred places. Thou hast shown us the names, kinds, offices, causes of all divine and human things.” 


This man, then, of so distinguished and excellent acquirements, and, as Terentian briefly says of him ina 
most elegant verse, 


“Varro, a man universally informed,” 


who read so much that we wonder when he had time to write, wrote so much that we can scarcely believe 
any one could have read it all,—this man, I say, so great in talent, so great in learning, had he been an 
opposer and destroyer of the so-called divine things of which he wrote, and had he said that they 
pertained to superstition rather than to religion, might perhaps, even in that case, not have written so 
many things which are ridiculous, contemptible, detestable. But when he so worshipped these same gods, 
and so vindicated their worship, as to say, in that same literary work of his, that he was afraid lest they 
should perish, not by an assault by enemies, but by the negligence of the citizens, and that from this 
ignominy they are being delivered by him, and are being laid up and preserved in the memory of the good 
by means of such books, with a zeal far more beneficial than that through which Metellus is declared to 
have rescued the sacred things of Vesta from the flames, and AEneas to have rescued the Penates from 
the burning of Troy; and when he nevertheless, gives forth such things to be read by succeeding ages as 
are deservedly judged by wise and unwise to be unfit to be read, and to be most hostile to the truth of 
religion; what ought we to think but that a most acute and learned man,—not, however made free by the 
Holy Spirit,—was overpowered by the custom and laws of his state, and, not being able to be silent about 
those things by which he was influenced, spoke of them under pretence of commending religion? 


CHAPTER 3 


VARRO’S DISTRIBUTION OF HIS BOOK WHICH HE COMPOSED CONCERNING THE ANTIQUITIES OF HUMAN AND 
DIVINE THINGS 


He wrote forty-one books of antiquities. These he divided into human and divine things. Twenty-five he 
devoted to human things, sixteen to divine things; following this plan in that division,—namely, to give six 
books to each of the four divisions of human things. For he directs his attention to these considerations: 
who perform, where they perform, when they perform, what they perform. Therefore in the first six books 
he wrote concerning men; in the second six, concerning places; in the third six, concerning times; in the 
fourth and last six, concerning things. Four times six, however, make only twenty-four. But he placed at 
the head of them one separate work, which spoke of all these things conjointly. 


In divine things, the same order he preserved throughout, as far as concerns those things which are 
performed to the gods. For sacred things are performed by men in places and times. These four things I 
have mentioned he embraced in twelve books, allotting three to each. For he wrote the first three 
concerning men, the following three concerning places, the third three concerning times, and the fourth 
three concerning sacred rites,—showing who should perform, where they should perform, when they 
should perform, what they should perform, with most subtle distinction. But because it was necessary to 
say—and that especially was expected—to whom they should perform sacred rites, he wrote concerning 
the gods themselves the last three books; and these five times three made fifteen. But they are in all, as 
we have said, sixteen. For he put also at the beginning of these one distinct book, speaking by way of 
introduction of all which follows; which being finished, he proceeded to subdivide the first three in that 
five-fold distribution which pertain to men, making the first concerning high priests, the second 
concerning augurs, the third concerning the fifteen men presiding over the sacred ceremonies. The 
second three he made concerning places, speaking in one of them concerning their chapels, in the second 
concerning their temples, and in the third concerning religious places. The next three which follow these, 
and pertain to times,—that is, to festival days,—he distributed so as to make one concerning holidays, the 
other concerning the circus games, and the third concerning scenic plays. Of the fourth three, pertaining 
to sacred things, he devoted one to consecrations, another to private, the last to public, sacred rites. In 
the three which remain, the gods themselves follow this pompous train, as it were, for whom all this 
culture has been expended. In the first book are the certain gods, in the second the uncertain, in the third, 
and last of all, the chief and select gods. 


CHAPTER 4 


THAT FROM THE DISPUTATION OF VARRO, IT FOLLOWS THAT THE WORSHIPPERS OF THE GODS REGARD HUMAN 
THINGS AS MORE ANCIENT THAN DIVINE THINGS 


In this whole series of most beautiful and most subtle distributions and distinctions, it will most easily 
appear evident from the things we have said already, and from what is to be said hereafter, to any man 
who is not, in the obstinacy of his heart, an enemy to himself, that it is vain to seek and to hope for, and 
even most impudent to wish for eternal life. For these institutions are either the work of men or of 
demons,—not of those whom they call good demons, but, to speak more plainly, of unclean, and, without 
controversy, malign spirits, who with wonderful slyness and secretness suggest to the thoughts of the 
impious, and sometimes openly present to their understandings, noxious opinions, by which the human 
mind grows more and more foolish, and becomes unable to adapt itself to and abide in the immutable and 
eternal truth, and seek to confirm these opinions by every kind of fallacious attestation in their power. 
This very same Varro testifies that he wrote first concerning human things, but afterwards concerning 
divine things, because the states existed first, and afterward these things were instituted by them. But the 
true religion was not instituted by any earthly state, but plainly it established the celestial city. It, 
however, is inspired and taught by the true God, the giver of eternal life to His true worshippers. 


The following is the reason Varro gives when he confesses that he had written first concerning human 
things, and afterwards of divine things, because these divine things were instituted by men:—”As the 
painter is before the painted tablet, the mason before the edifice, so states are before those things which 
are instituted by states.” But he says that he would have written first concerning the gods, afterwards 
concerning men, if he had been writing concerning the whole nature of the gods,—as if he were really 
writing concerning some portion of, and not all, the nature of the gods; or as if, indeed, some portion of, 
though not all, the nature of the gods ought not to be put before that of men. How, then, comes it that in 
those three last books, when he is diligently explaining the certain, uncertain and select gods, he seems to 
pass over no portion of the nature of the gods? Why, then, does he say, “If we had been writing on the 
whole nature of the gods, we would first have finished the divine things before we touched the human?” 
For he either writes concerning the whole nature of the gods, or concerning some portion of it, or 
concerning no part of it at all. If concerning it all, it is certainly to be put before human things; if 
concerning some part of it, why should it not, from the very nature of the case, precede human things? Is 
not even some part of the gods to be preferred to the whole of humanity? But if it is too much to prefer a 
part of the divine to all human things, that part is certainly worthy to be preferred to the Romans at least. 
For he writes the books concerning human things, not with reference to the whole world, but only to 
Rome; which books he says he had properly placed, in the order of writing, before the books on divine 
things, like a painter before the painted tablet, or a mason before the building, most openly confessing 
that, as a picture or a structure, even these divine things were instituted by men. There remains only the 
third supposition, that he is to be understood to have written concerning no divine nature, but that he did 
not wish to say this openly, but left it to the intelligent to infer; for when one says “not all,” usage 
understands that to mean “some,” but it may be understood as meaning none, because that which is none 
is neither all nor some. In fact, as he himself says, if he had been writing concerning all the nature of the 
gods, its due place would have been before human things in the order of writing. But, as the truth 
declares, even though Varro is silent, the divine nature should have taken precedence of Roman things, 
though it were not all, but only some. But it is properly put after, therefore it is none. His arrangement, 
therefore, was due, not to a desire to give human things priority to divine things, but to his unwillingness 
to prefer false things to true. For in what he wrote on human things, he followed the history of affairs; but 
in what he wrote concerning those things which they call divine, what else did he follow but mere 
conjectures about vain things? This, doubtless, is what, in a subtle manner, he wished to signify; not only 
writing concerning divine things after the human, but even giving a reason why he did so; for if he had 
suppressed this, some, perchance, would have defended his doing so in one way, and some in another. But 
in that very reason he has rendered, he has left nothing for men to conjecture at will, and has sufficiently 
proved that he preferred men to the institutions of men, not the nature of men to the nature of the gods. 
Thus he confessed that, in writing the books concerning divine things, he did not write concerning the 
truth which belongs to nature, but the falseness which belongs to error; which he has elsewhere 
expressed more openly (as I have mentioned in the fourth book ), saying that, had he been founding a new 
city himself, he would have written according to the order of nature; but as he had only found an old one, 
he could not but follow its custom. 


CHAPTER 5 


CONCERNING THE THREE KINDS OF THEOLOGY ACCORDING TO VARRO, NAMELY, ONE FABULOUS, THE OTHER 
NATURAL, THE THIRD CIVIL 


Now what are we to say of this proposition of his, namely, that there are three kinds of theology, that is, of 
the account which is given of the gods; and of these, the one is called mythical, the other physical, and the 
third civil? Did the Latin usage permit, we should call the kind which he has placed first in order fabular, 
but let us call it fabulous, for mythical is derived from the Greek muthos, a fable; but that the second 
should be called natural, the usage of speech now admits; the third he himself has designated in Latin, 


call ing it civil. Then he says, “they call that kind mythical which the poets chiefly use; physical, that 
which the philosophers use; civil, that which the people use. As to the first I have mentioned,” says he, “in 
it are many fictions, which are contrary to the dignity and nature of the immortals. For we find in it that 
one god has been born from the head, another from the thigh, another from drops of blood; also, in this 
we find that gods have stolen, committed adultery, served men; in a word, in this all manner of things are 
attributed to the gods, such as may befall, not merely any man, but even the most contemptible man.” He 
certainly, where he could, where he dared, where he thought he could do it with impunity, has manifested, 
without any of the haziness of ambiguity, how great injury was done to the nature of the gods by lying 
fables; for he was speaking, not concerning natural theology, not concerning civil, but concerning fabulous 
theology, which he thought he could freely find fault with. 


Let us see, now, what he says concerning the second kind. “The second kind which I have explained,” he 
says, “is that concerning which philosophers have left many books, in which they treat such questions as 
these: what gods there are, where they are, of what kind and character they are, since what time they 
have existed, or if they have existed from eternity; whether they are of fire, as Heraclitus believes; or of 
number, as Pythagoras; or of atoms, as Epicurus says; and other such things, which men’s ears can more 
easily hear inside the walls of a school than outside in the Forum.” He finds fault with nothing in this kind 
of theology which they call physical, and which belongs to philosophers, except that he has related their 
controversies among themselves, through which there has arisen a multitude of dissentient sects. 
Nevertheless he has removed this kind from the Forum, that is, from the populace, but he has shut it up in 
schools. But that first kind, most false and most base, he has not removed from the citizens. Oh, the 
religious ears of the people, and among them even those of the Romans, that are not able to bear what the 
philosophers dispute concerning the gods! But when the poets sing and stage-players act such things as 
are derogatory to the dignity and the nature of the immortals, such as may befall not a man merely, but 
the most contemptible man, they not only bear, but willingly listen to. Nor is this all, but they even 
consider that these things please the gods, and that they are propitiated by them. 


But some one may Say, Let us distinguish these two kinds of theology, the mythical and the physical,—that 
is, the fabulous and the natural,—from this civil kind about which we are now speaking. Anticipating this, 
he himself has distinguished them. Let us see now how he explains the civil theology itself. I see, indeed, 
why it should be distinguished as fabulous, even because it is false, because it is base, because it is 
unworthy. But to wish to distinguish the natural from the civil, what else is that but to confess that the 
civil itself is false? For if that be natural, what fault has it that it should be excluded? And if this which is 
called civil be not natural, what merit has it that it should be admitted? This, in truth, is the cause why he 
wrote first concerning human things, and afterwards concerning divine things; since in divine things he 
did not follow nature, but the institution of men. Let us look at this civil theology of his. “The third kind,” 
says he, “is that which citizens in cities, and especially the priests, ought to know and to administer. From 
it is to be known what god each one may suitably worship, what sacred rites and sacrifices each one may 
suitably perform.” Let us still attend to what follows. “The first theology,” he says, “is especially adapted 
to the theatre, the second to the world, the third to the city.” Who does not see to which he gives the 
palm? Certainly to the second, which he said above is that of the philosophers. For he testifies that this 
pertains to the world, than which they think there is nothing better. But those two theologies, the first and 
the third,—to wit, those of the theatre and of the city,—has he distinguished them or united them? For 
although we see that the city is in the world, we do not see that it follows that any things belonging to the 
city pertain to the world. For it is possible that such things may be worshipped and believed in the city, 
according to false opinions, as have no existence either in the world or out of it. But where is the theatre 
but in the city? Who instituted the theatre but the state? For what purpose did it constitute it but for 
scenic plays? And to what class of things do scenic plays belong but to those divine things concerning 
which these books of Varro’s are written with so much ability? 


CHAPTER 6 


CONCERNING THE MYTHIC, THAT IS, THE FABULOUS, THEOLOGY, AND THE CIVIL, AGAINST VARRO 


O Marcus Varro! thou art the most acute, and without doubt the most learned, but still a man, not God,— 
now lifted up by the Spirit of God to see and to announce divine things, thou seest, indeed, that divine 
things are to be separated from human trifles and lies, but thou fearest to offend those most corrupt 
opinions of the populace, and their customs in public superstitions, which thou thyself, when thou 
considerest them on all sides, perceivest, and all your literature loudly pronounces to be abhorrent from 
the nature of the gods, even of such gods as the frailty of the human mind supposes to exist in the 
elements of this world. What can the most excellent human talent do here? What can human learning, 
though manifold, avail thee in this perplexity? Thou desirest to worship the natural gods; thou art 
compelled to worship the civil. Thou hast found some of the gods to be fabulous, on whom thou vomitest 
forth very freely what thou thinkest, and, whether thou willest or not, thou wettest therewith even the 
civil gods. Thou sayest, forsooth, that the fabulous are adapted to the theatre, the natural to the world, 
and the civil to the city; though the world is a divine work, but cities and theatres are the works of men, 
and though the gods who are laughed at in the theatre are not other than those who are adored in the 
temples; and ye do not exhibit games in honor of other gods than those to whom ye immolate victims. 
How much more freely and more subtly wouldst thou have decided these hadst thou said that some gods 


are natural, others established by men; and concerning those who have been so established, the literature 
of the poets gives one account, and that of the priests another—both of which are, nevertheless, so 
friendly the one to the other, through fellowship in falsehood, that they are both pleasing to the demons, 
to whom the doctrine of the truth is hostile. 


That theology, therefore, which they call natural, being put aside for a moment, as it is afterwards to be 
discussed, we ask if any one is really content to seek a hope for eternal life from poetical, theatrical, 
scenic gods? Perish the thought! The true God avert so wild and sacrilegious a madness! What, is eternal 
life to be asked from those gods whom these things pleased, and whom these things propitiate, in which 
their own crimes are represented? No one, as I think, has arrived at such a pitch of headlong and furious 
impiety. So then, neither by the fabulous nor by the civil theology does any one obtain eternal life. For the 
one sows base things concerning the gods by feigning them, the other reaps by cherishing them; the one 
scatters lies, the other gathers them together; the one pursues divine things with false crimes, the other 
incorporates among divine things the plays which are made up of these crimes; the one sounds abroad in 
human songs impious fictions concerning the gods, the other consecrates these for the festivities of the 
gods themselves; the one sings the misdeeds and crimes of the gods, the other loves them; the one gives 
forth or feigns, the other either attests the true or delights in the false. Both are base; both are damnable. 
But the one which is theatrical teaches public abomination, and that one which is of the city adorns itself 
with that abomination. Shall eternal life be hoped for from these, by which this short and temporal life is 
polluted? Does the society of wicked men pollute our life if they insinuate themselves into our affections, 
and win our assent? and does not the society of demons pollute the life, who are worshipped with their 
own crimes?—if with true crimes, how wicked the demons! if with false, how wicked the worship! 


When we Say these things, it may perchance seem to some one who is very ignorant of these matters that 
only those things concerning the gods which are sung in the songs of the poets and acted on the stage are 
unworthy of the divine majesty, and ridiculous, and too detestable to be celebrated, whilst those sacred 
things which not stage-players but priests perform are pure and free from all unseemliness. Had this been 
so, never would any one have thought that these theatrical abominations should be celebrated in their 
honor, never would the gods themselves have ordered them to be performed to them. But men are in 
nowise ashamed to perform these things in the theatres, because similar things are carried on in the 
temples. In short, when the fore-mentioned author attempted to distinguish the civil theology from the 
fabulous and natural, as a sort of third and distinct kind, he wished it to be understood to be rather 
tempered by both than separated from either. For he says that those things which the poets write are less 
than the people ought to follow, whilst what the philosophers say is more than it is expedient for the 
people to pry into. “Which,” says he, “differ in such a way, that nevertheless not a few things from both of 
them have been taken to the account of the civil theology; wherefore we will indicate what the civil 
theology has in common with that of the poet, though it ought to be more closely connected with the 
theology of philosophers.” Civil theology is therefore not quite disconnected from that of the poets. 
Nevertheless, in another place, concerning the generations of the gods, he says that the people are more 
inclined toward the poets than toward the physical theologists. For in this place he said what ought to be 
done; in that other place, what was really done. He said that the latter had written for the sake of utility, 
but the poets for the sake of amusement. And hence the things from the poets’ writings, which the people 
ought not to follow, are the crimes of the gods; which, nevertheless, amuse both the people and the gods. 
For, for amusement’s sake, he says, the poets write, and not for that of utility; nevertheless they write 
such things as the gods will desire, and the people perform. 


CHAPTER 7 
CONCERNING THE LIKENESS AND AGREEMENT OF THE FABULOUS AND CIVIL THEOLOGIES 


That theology, therefore, which is fabulous, theatrical, scenic, and full of all baseness and unseemliness, is 
taken up into the civil theology; and part of that theology, which in its totality is deservedly judged to be 
worthy of reprobation and rejection, is pronounced worthy to be cultivated and observed;—not at all an 
incongruous part, as I have undertaken to show, and one which, being alien to the whole body, was 
unsuitably attached to and suspended from it, but a part entirely congruous with, and most harmoniously 
fitted to the rest, as a member of the same body. For what else do those images, forms, ages, sexes, 
characteristics of the gods show? If the poets have Jupiter with a beard and Mercury beardless, have not 
the priests the same? Is the Priapus of the priests less obscene than the Priapus of the players? Does he 
receive the adoration of worshippers in a different form from that in which he moves about the stage for 
the amusement of spectators? Is not Saturn old and Apollo young in the shrines where their images stand 
as well as when represented by actors’ masks? Why are Forculus, who presides over doors, and 
Limentinus, who presides over thresholds and lintels, male gods, and Cardea between them feminine, who 
presides over hinges? Are not those things found in books on divine things, which grave poets have 
deemed unworthy of their verses? Does the Diana of the theatre carry arms, whilst the Diana of the city is 
simply a virgin? Is the stage Apollo a lyrist, but the Delphic Apollo ignorant of this art? But these things 
are decent compared with the more shameful things. What was thought of Jupiter himself by those who 
placed his wet nurse in the Capitol? Did they not bear witness to Euhemerus, who, not with the garrulity 
of a fable-teller, but with the gravity of an historian who had diligently investigated the matter, wrote that 
all such gods had been men and mortals? And they who appointed the Epulones as parasites at the table 


of Jupiter, what else did they wish for but mimic sacred rites. For if any mimic had said that parasites of 
Jupiter were made use of at his table, he would assuredly have appeared to be seeking to call forth 
laughter. Varro said it,—not when he was mocking, but when he was commending the gods did he say it. 
His books on divine, not on human, things testify that he wrote this,—not where he set forth the scenic 
games, but where he explained the Capitoline laws. In a word, he is conquered, and confesses that, as 
they made the gods with a human form, so they believed that they are delighted with human pleasures. 


For also malign spirits were not so wanting to their own business as not to confirm noxious opinions in the 
minds of men by converting them into sport. Whence also is that story about the sacristan of Hercules, 
which says that, having nothing to do, he took to playing at dice as a pastime, throwing them alternately 
with the one hand for Hercules, with the other for himself, with this understanding, that if he should win, 
he should from the funds of the temple prepare himself a supper, and hire a mistress; but if Hercules 
should win the game, he himself should, at his own expense, provide the same for the pleasure of 
Hercules. Then, when he had been beaten by himself, as though by Hercules, he gave to the god Hercules 
the supper he owed him, and also the most noble harlot Larentina. But she, having fallen asleep in the 
temple, dreamed that Hercules had had intercourse with her, and had said to her that she would find her 
payment with the youth whom she should first meet on leaving the temple, and that she was to believe 
this to be paid to her by Hercules. And so the first youth that met her on going out was the wealthy 
Tarutius, who kept her a long time, and when he died left her his heir. She, having obtained a most ample 
fortune, that she should not seem ungrateful for the divine hire, in her turn made the Roman people her 
heir, which she thought to be most acceptable to the deities; and, having disappeared, the will was found. 
By which meritorious conduct they say that she gained divine honors. 


Now had these things been feigned by the poets and acted by the mimics, they would without any doubt 
have been said to pertain to the fabulous theology, and would have been judged worthy to be separated 
from the dig nity of the civil theology. But when these shameful things,—not of the poets, but of the 
people; not of the mimics, but of the sacred things; not of the theatres, but of the temples, that is, not of 
the fabulous, but of the civil theology,—are reported by so great an author, not in vain do the actors 
represent with theatrical art the baseness of the gods, which is so great; but surely in vain do the priests 
attempt, by rites called sacred, to represent their nobleness of character, which has no existence. There 
are sacred rites of Juno; and these are celebrated in her beloved island, Samos, where she was given in 
marriage to Jupiter. There are sacred rites of Ceres, in which Proserpine is sought for, having been carried 
off by Pluto. There are sacred rites of Venus, in which, her beloved Adonis being slain by a boar’s tooth, 
the lovely youth is lamented. There are sacred rites of the mother of the gods, in which the beautiful youth 
Atys, loved by her, and castrated by her through a woman’s jealousy, is deplored by men who have 
suffered the like calamity, whom they call Galli. Since, then, these things are more unseemly than all 
scenic abomination, why is it that they strive to separate, as it were, the fabulous fictions of the poet 
concerning the gods, as, forsooth, pertaining to the theatre, from the civil theology which they wish to 
belong to the city, as though they were separating from noble and worthy things, things unworthy and 
base? Wherefore there is more reason to thank the stage-actors, who have spared the eyes of men and 
have not laid bare by theatrical exhibition all the things which are hid by the walls of the temples. What 
good is to be thought of their sacred rites which are concealed in darkness, when those which are brought 
forth into the light are so detestable? And certainly they themselves have seen what they transact in 
secret through the agency of mutilated and effeminate men. Yet they have not been able to conceal those 
same men miserably and vile enervated and corrupted. Let them persuade whom they can that they 
transact anything holy through such men, who, they cannot deny, are numbered, and live among their 
sacred things. We know not what they transact, but we know through whom they transact; for we know 
what things are transacted on the stage, where never, even in a chorus of harlots, hath one who is 
mutilated or an effeminate appeared. And, nevertheless, even these things are acted by vile and infamous 
characters; for, indeed, they ought not to be acted by men of good character. What, then, are those sacred 
rites, for the performance of which holiness has chosen such men as not even the obscenity of the stage 
has admitted? 


CHAPTER 8 


CONCERNING THE INTERPRETATIONS, CONSISTING OF NATURAL EXPLANATIONS, WHICH THE PAGAN TEACHERS 
ATTEMPT TO SHOW FOR THEIR GODS 


But all these things, they say, have certain physical, that is, natural interpretations, showing their natural 
meaning; as though in this disputation we were seeking physics and not theology, which is the account, 
not of nature, but of God. For although He who is the true God is God, not by opinion, but by nature, 
nevertheless all nature is not God; for there is certainly a nature of man, of a beast, of a tree, of a stone,— 
none of which is God. For if, when the question is concerning the mother of the gods, that from which the 
whole system of interpretation starts certainly is, that the mother of the gods is the earth, why do we 
make further inquiry? why do we carry our investigation through all the rest of it? What can more 
manifestly favor them who say that all those gods were men? For they are earth-born in the sense that the 
earth is their mother. But in the true theology the earth is the work, not the mother, of God. But in 
whatever way their sacred rites may be interpreted, and whatever reference they may have to the nature 
of things, it is not according to nature, but contrary to nature, that men should be effeminates. This 


disease, this crime, this abomination, has a recognized place among those sacred things, though even 
depraved men will scarcely be compelled by torments to confess they are guilty of it. Again, if these 
sacred rites, which are proved to be fouler than scenic abominations, are excused and justified on the 
ground that they have their own interpretations, by which they are shown to symbolize the nature of 
things, why are not the poetical things in like manner excused and justified? For many have interpreted 
even these in like fashion, to such a degree that even that which they say is the most monstrous and most 
horrible,—namely, that Saturn devoured his own children,—has been interpreted by some of them to mean 
that length of time, which is signified by the name of Saturn, consumes whatever it begets; or that, as the 
same Varro thinks, Saturn belongs to seeds which fall back again into the earth from whence they spring. 
And so one interprets it in one way, and one in another. And the same is to be said of all the rest of this 
theology. 


And, nevertheless, it is called the fabulous theology, and is censured, cast off, rejected, together with all 
such interpretations belonging to it. And not only by the natural theology, which is that of the 
philosophers, but also by this civil theology, concerning which we are speaking, which is asserted to 
pertain to cities and peoples, it is judged worthy of repudiation, because it has invented unworthy things 
concerning the gods. Of which, I wot, this is the secret: that those most acute and learned men, by whom 
those things were written, understood that both theologies ought to be rejected,—to wit, both that 
fabulous and this civil one,—but the former they dared to reject, the latter they dared not; the former they 
set forth to be censured, the latter they showed to be very like it; not that it might be chosen to be held in 
preference to the other, but that it might be understood to be worthy of being rejected together with it. 
And thus, without danger to those who feared to censure the civil theology, both of them being brought 
into contempt, that theology which they call natural might find a place in better disposed minds; for the 
civil and the fabulous are both fabulous and both civil. He who shall wisely inspect the vanities and 
obscenities of both will find that they are both fabulous; and he who shall direct his attention to the scenic 
plays pertaining to the fabulous theology in the festivals of the civil gods, and in the divine rites of the 
cities, will find they are both civil. How, then, can the power of giving eternal life be attributed to any of 
those gods whose own images and sacred rites convict them of being most like to the fabulous gods, 
which are most openly reprobated, in forms, ages, sex, characteristics, marriages, generations, rites; in all 
which things they are understood either to have been men, and to have had their sacred rites and 
solemnities instituted in their honor according to the life or death of each of them, the demons suggesting 
and confirming this error, or certainly most foul spirits, who, taking advantage of some occasion or other, 
have stolen into the minds of men to deceive them? 


CHAPTER 9 
CONCERNING THE SPECIAL OFFICES OF THE GODS 


And as to those very offices of the gods, so meanly and so minutely portioned out, so that they say that 
they ought to be supplicated, each one according to his special function,—about which we have spoken 
much already, though not all that is to be said concerning it,—are they not more consistent with mimic 
buffoonery than divine majesty? If any one should use two nurses for his infant, one of whom should give 
nothing but food, the other nothing but drink, as these make use of two goddesses for this purpose, Educa 
and Potina, he should certainly seem to be foolish, and to do in his house a thing worthy of a mimic. They 
would have Liber to have been named from “liberation,” because through him males at the time of 
copulation are liberated by the emission of the seed. They also say that Libera (the same in their opinion 
as Venus) exercises the same function in the case of women, because they say that they also emit seed; 
and they also say that on this account the same part of the male and of the female is placed in the temple, 
that of the male to Liber, and that of the female to Libera. To these things they add the women assigned to 
Liber, and the wine for exciting lust. Thus the Bacchanalia are celebrated with the utmost insanity, with 
respect to which Varro himself confesses that such things would not be done by the Bacchanals except 
their minds were highly excited. These things, however, afterwards displeased a saner senate, and it 
ordered them to be discontinued. Here, at length, they perhaps perceived how much power unclean 
spirits, when held to be gods, exercise over the minds of men. These things, certainly, were not to be done 
in the theatres; for there they play, not rave, although to have gods who are delighted with such plays is 
very like raving. 


But what kind of distinction is this which he makes between the religious and the superstitious man, 
saying that the gods are feared by the superstitious man, but are reverenced as parents by the religious 
man, not feared as enemies; and that they are all so good that they will more readily spare those who are 
impious than hurt one who is innocent? And yet he tells us that three gods are assigned as guardians to a 
woman after she has been delivered, lest the god Silvanus come in and molest her; and that in order to 
signify the presence of these protectors, three men go round the house during the night, and first strike 
the threshold with a hatchet, next with a pestle, and the third time sweep it with a brush, in order that 
these symbols of agriculture having been exhibited, the god Silvanus might be hindered from entering, 
because neither are trees cut down or pruned without a hatchet, neither is grain ground without a pestle, 
nor corn heaped up without a besom. Now from these three things three gods have been named: 
Intercidona, from the cut made by the hatchet; Pilumnus, from the pestle; Diverra, from the besom;—by 
which guardian gods the woman who has been de livered is preserved against the power of the god 


Silvanus. Thus the guardianship of kindly-disposed gods would not avail against the malice of a 
mischievous god, unless they were three to one, and fought against him, as it were, with the opposing 
emblems of cultivation, who, being an inhabitant of the woods, is rough, horrible, and uncultivated. Is this 
the innocence of the gods? Is this their concord? Are these the health-giving deities of the cities, more 
ridiculous than the things which are laughed at in the theatres? 


When a male and a female are united, the god Jugatinus presides. Well, let this be borne with. But the 
married woman must be brought home: the god Domiducus also is invoked. That she may be in the house, 
the god Domitius is introduced. That she may remain with her husband, the goddess Manturnae is used. 
What more is required? Let human modesty be spared. Let the lust of flesh and blood go on with the rest, 
the secret of shame being respected. Why is the bed-chamber filled with a crowd of deities, when even the 
groomsmen have departed? And, moreover, it is so filled, not that in consideration of their presence more 
regard may be paid to chastity, but that by their help the woman, naturally of the weaker sex, and 
trembling with the novelty of her situation, may the more readily yield her virginity. For there are the 
goddess Virginiensis, and the god-father Subigus, and the goddess-mother Prema, and the goddess 
Pertunda, and Venus, and Priapus. What is this? If it was absolutely necessary that a man, laboring at this 
work, should be helped by the gods, might not some one god or goddess have been sufficient? Was Venus 
not sufficient alone, who is even said to be named from this, that without her power a woman does not 
cease to be a virgin? If there is any shame in men, which is not in the deities, is it not the case that, when 
the married couple believe that so many gods of either sex are present, and busy at this work, they are so 
much affected with shame, that the man is less moved, and the woman more reluctant? And certainly, if 
the goddess Virginiensis is present to loose the virgin’s zone, if the god Subigus is present that the virgin 
may be got under the man, if the goddess Prema is present that, having been got under him, she may be 
kept down, and may not move herself, what has the goddess Pertunda to do there? Let her blush; let her 
go forth. Let the husband himself do something. It is disgraceful that any one but himself should do that 
from which she gets her name. But perhaps she is tolerated because she is said to be a goddess, and not a 
god. For if she were believed to be a male, and were called Pertundus, the husband would demand more 
help against him for the chastity of his wife than the newly-delivered woman against Silvanus. But why am 
I saying this, when Priapus, too, is there, a male to excess, upon whose immense and most unsightly 
member the newly-married bride is commanded to sit, according to the most honorable and most religious 
custom of matrons? 


Let them go on, and let them attempt with all the subtlety they can to distinguish the civil theology from 
the fabulous, the cities from the theatres, the temples from the stages, the sacred things of the priests 
from the songs of the poets, as honorable things from base things, truthful things from fallacious, grave 
from light, serious from ludicrous, desirable things from things to be rejected, we understand what they 
do. They are aware that that theatrical and fabulous theology hangs by the civil, and is reflected back 
upon it from the songs of the poets as from a mirror; and thus, that theology having been exposed to view 
which they do not dare to condemn, they more freely assail and censure that picture of it, in order that 
those who perceive what they mean may detest this very face itself of which that is the picture,—which, 
however, the gods themselves, as though seeing themselves in the same mirror, love so much, that it is 
better seen in both of them who and what they are. Whence, also, they have compelled their worshippers, 
with terrible commands, to dedicate to them the uncleanness of the fabulous theology, to put them among 
their solemnities, and reckon them among divine things; and thus they have both shown themselves more 
manifestly to be most impure spirits, and have made that rejected and reprobated theatrical theology a 
member and a part of this, as it were, chosen and approved theology of the city, so that, though the whole 
is disgraceful and false, and contains in it fictitious gods, one part of it is in the literature of the priests, 
the other in the songs of the poets. Whether it may have other parts is another question. At present, I 
think, I have sufficiently shown, on account of the division of Varro, that the theology of the city and that 
of the theatre belong to one civil theology. Wherefore, because they are both equally disgraceful, absurd, 
shameful, false, far be it from religious men to hope for eternal life from either the one or the other. 


In fine, even Varro himself, in his account and enumeration of the gods, starts from the moment of a man’s 
conception. He commences the series of those gods who take charge of man with Janus, carries it on to 
the death of the man decrepit with age, and terminates it with the goddess Naenia, who is sung at the 
funerals of the aged. After that, he begins to give an account of the other gods, whose province is not man 
himself, but man’s belongings, as food, clothing, and all that is necessary for this life; and, in the case of 
all these, he explains what is the special office of each, and for what each ought to be supplicated. But 
with all this scrupulous and comprehensive diligence, he has neither proved the existence, nor so much as 
mentioned the name, of any god from whom eternal life is to be sought,—the one object for which we are 
Christians. Who, then, is so stupid as not to perceive that this man, by setting forth and opening up so 
diligently the civil theology, and by exhibiting its likeness to that fabulous, shameful, and disgraceful 
theology, and also by teaching that that fabulous sort is also a part of this other, was laboring to obtain a 
place in the minds of men for none but that natural theology, which he says pertains to philosophers, with 
such subtlety that he censures the fabulous, and, not daring openly to censure the civil, shows its 
censurable character by simply exhibiting it; and thus, both being reprobated by the judgment of men of 
right understanding, the natural alone remains to be chosen? But concerning this in its own place, by the 
help of the true God, we have to discuss more diligently. 


CHAPTER 10 


CONCERNING THE LIBERTY OF SENECA, WHO MORE VEHEMENTLY CENSURED THE CIVIL THEOLOGY THAN 
VARRO DID THE FABULOUS 


That liberty, in truth, which this man wanted, so that he did not dare to censure that theology of the city, 
which is very similar to the theatrical, so openly as he did the theatrical itself, was, though not fully, yet in 
part possessed by Annaeus Seneca, whom we have some evidence to show to have flourished in the times 
of our apostles. It was in part possessed by him, I say, for he possessed it in writing, but not in living. For 
in that book which he wrote against superstition, he more copiously and vehemently censured that civil 
and urban theology than Varro the theatrical and fabulous. For, when speaking concerning images, he 
says, “They dedicate images of the sacred and inviolable immortals in most worthless and motionless 
matter. They give them the appearance of man, beasts, and fishes, and some make them of mixed sex, and 
heterogeneous bodies. They call them deities, when they are such that if they should get breath and 
should suddenly meet them, they would be held to be monsters.” Then, a while afterwards, when extolling 
the natural theology, he had expounded the sentiments of certain philosophers, he opposes to himself a 
question, and says, “Here some one says, Shall I believe that the heavens and the earth are gods, and that 
some are above the moon and some below it? Shall I bring forward either Plato or the peripatetic Strato, 
one of whom made God to be without a body, the other without a mind?” In answer to which he says, “And, 
really, what truer do the dreams of Titus Tatius, or Romulus, or Tullus Hostilius appear to thee? Tatius 
declared the divinity of the goddess Cloacina; Romulus that of Picus and Tiberinus; Tullus Hostilius that of 
Pavor and Pallor, the most disagreeable affections of men, the one of which is the agitation of the mind 
under fright, the other that of the body, not a disease, indeed, but a change of color.” Wilt thou rather 
believe that these are deities, and receive them into heaven? But with what freedom he has written 
concerning the rites themselves, cruel and shameful! “One,” he says, “castrates himself, another cuts his 
arms. Where will they find room for the fear of these gods when angry, who use such means of gaining 
their favor when propitious? But gods who wish to be worshipped in this fashion should be worshipped in 
none. So great is the frenzy of the mind when perturbed and driven from its seat, that the gods are 
propitiated by men in a manner in which not even men of the greatest ferocity and fable-renowned cruelty 
vent their rage. Tyrants have lacerated the limbs of some; they never ordered any one to lacerate his own. 
For the gratification of royal lust, some have been castrated; but no one ever, by the command of his lord, 
laid violent hands on himself to emasculate himself. They kill themselves in the temples. They supplicate 
with their wounds and with their blood. If any one has time to see the things they do and the things they 
suffer, he will find so many things unseemly for men of respectability, so unworthy of freemen, so unlike 
the doings of sane men, that no one would doubt that they are mad, had they been mad with the minority; 
but now the multitude of the insane is the defence of their sanity.” 


He next relates those things which are wont to be done in the Capitol, and with the utmost intrepidity 
insists that they are such things as one could only believe to be done by men making sport, or by madmen. 
For having spoken with derision of this, that in the Egyptian sacred rites Osiris, being lost, is lamented for, 
but straightway, when found, is the occasion of great joy by his reappearance, because both the losing and 
the finding of him are feigned; and yet that grief and that joy which are elicited thereby from those who 
have lost nothing and found nothing are real;—having I say, so spoken of this, he says, “Still there is a 
fixed time for this frenzy. It is tolerable to go mad once in the year. Go into the Capitol. One is suggesting 
divine commands to a god; another is telling the hours to Jupiter; one is a lictor; another is an anointer, 
who with the mere movement of his arms imitates one anointing. There are women who arrange the hair 
of Juno and Minerva, standing far away not only from her image, but even from her temple. These move 
their fingers in the manner of hairdressers. There are some women who hold a mirror. There are some 
who are calling the gods to assist them in court. There are some who are holding up documents to them, 
and are explaining to them their cases. A learned and distinguished comedian, now old and decrepit, was 
daily playing the mimic in the Capitol, as though the gods would gladly be spectators of that which men 
had ceased to care about. Every kind of artificers working for the immortal gods is dwelling there in 
idleness.” And a little after he says, “Nevertheless these, though they give themselves up to the gods for 
purposes superflous enough, do not do so for any abominable or infamous purpose. There sit certain 
women in the Capitol who think they are beloved by Jupiter; nor are they frightened even by the look of 
the, if you will believe the poets, most wrathful Juno.” 


This liberty Varro did not enjoy. It was only the poetical theology he seemed to censure. The civil, which 
this man cuts to pieces, he was not bold enough to impugn. But if we attend to the truth, the temples 
where these things are performed are far worse than the theatres where they are represented. Whence, 
with respect to these sacred rites of the civil theology, Seneca preferred, as the best course to be followed 
by a wise man, to feign respect for them in act, but to have no real regard for them at heart. “All which 
things,” he says, “a wise man will observe as being commanded by the laws, but not as being pleasing to 
the gods.” And a little after he says, “And what of this, that we unite the gods in marriage, and that not 
even naturally, for we join brothers and sisters? We marry Bellona to Mars, Venus to Vulcan, Salacia to 
Neptune. Some of them we leave unmarried, as though there were no match for them, which is surely 
needless, especially when there are certain unmarried goddesses, as Populonia, or Fulgora, or the 
goddess Rumina, for whom I am not astonished that suitors have been awanting. All this ignoble crowd of 
gods, which the superstition of ages has amassed, we ought,” he says, “to adore in such a way as to 


remember all the while that its worship belongs rather to custom than to reality.” Wherefore, neither 
those laws nor customs instituted in the civil theology that which was pleasing to the gods, or which 
pertained to reality. But this man, whom philosophy had made, as it were, free, nevertheless, because he 
was an illustrious senator of the Roman people, worshipped what he censured, did what he condemned, 
adored what he reproached, because, forsooth, philosophy had taught him something great,—namely, not 
to be superstitious in the world, but, on account of the laws of cities and the customs of men, to be an 
actor, not on the stage, but in the temples,—conduct the more to be condemned, that those things which 
he was deceitfully acting he so acted that the people thought he was acting sincerely. But a stage-actor 
would rather delight people by acting plays than take them in by false pretences. 


CHAPTER 11 
WHAT SENECA THOUGHT CONCERNING THE JEWS 


Seneca, among the other superstitions of civil theology, also found fault with the sacred things of the 
Jews, and especially the sabbaths, affirming that they act uselessly in keeping those seventh days, 
whereby they lose through idleness about the seventh part of their life, and also many things which 
demand immediate attention are damaged. The Christians, however, who were already most hostile to the 
Jews, he did not dare to mention, either for praise or blame, lest, if he praised them, he should do so 
against the ancient custom of his country, or, perhaps, if he should blame them, he should do so against 
his own will. 


When he was speaking concerning those Jews, he said, “When, meanwhile, the customs of that most 
accursed nation have gained such strength that they have been now received in all lands, the conquered 
have given laws to the conquerors.” By these words he expresses his astonishment; and, not knowing 
what the providence of God was leading him to say, subjoins in plain words an opinion by which he 
showed what he thought about the meaning of those sacred institutions: “For,” he says, “those, however, 
know the cause of their rites, whilst the greater part of the people know not why they perform theirs.” But 
concerning the solemnities of the Jews, either why or how far they were instituted by divine authority, and 
afterwards, in due time, by the same authority taken away from the people of God, to whom the mystery 
of eternal life was revealed, we have both spoken elsewhere, especially when we were treating against the 
Manichaeans, and also intend to speak in this work in a more suitable place. 


CHAPTER 12 


THAT WHEN ONCE THE VANITY OF THE GODS OF THE NATIONS HAS BEEN EXPOSED, IT CANNOT BE DOUBTED 
THAT THEY ARE UNABLE TO BESTOW ETERNAL LIFE ON ANY ONE, WHEN THEY CANNOT AFFORD HELP EVEN 
WITH RESPECT TO THE THINGS OF THIS TEMPORAL LIFE 


Now, since there are three theologies, which the Greeks call respectively mythical, physical, and political, 
and which may be called in Latin fabulous, natural, and civil; and since neither from the fabulous, which 
even the worshippers of many and false gods have themselves most freely censured, nor from the civil, of 
which that is convicted of being a part, or even worse than it, can eternal life be hoped for from any of 
these theologies,—if any one thinks that what has been said in this book is not enough for him, let him 
also add to it the many and various dissertations concerning God as the giver of felicity, contained in the 
former books, especially the fourth one. 


For to what but to felicity should men consecrate themselves, were felicity a goddess? However, as it is 
not a goddess, but a gift of God, to what God but the giver of happiness ought we to consecrate ourselves, 
who piously love eternal life, in which there is true and full felicity? But I think, from what has been said, 
no one ought to doubt that none of those gods is the giver of happiness, who are worshipped with such 
shame, and who, if they are not so worshipped, are more shamefully enraged, and thus confess that they 
are most foul spirits. Moreover, how can he give eternal life who cannot give happiness? For we mean by 
eternal life that life where there is endless happiness. For if the soul live in eternal punishments, by which 
also those unclean spirits shall be tormented, that is rather eternal death than eternal life. For there is no 
greater or worse death than when death never dies. But because the soul from its very nature, being 
created immortal, cannot be without some kind of life, its utmost death is alienation from the life of God in 
an eternity of punishment. So, then, He only who gives true happiness gives eternal life, that is, an 
endlessly happy life. And since those gods whom this civil theology worships have been proved to be 
unable to give this happiness, they ought not to be worshipped on account of those temporal and 
terrestrial things, as we showed in the five former books, much less on account of eternal life, which is to 
be after death, as we have sought to show in this one book especially, whilst the other books also lend it 
their co-operation. But since the strength of inveterate habit has its roots very deep, if any one thinks that 
I have not disputed sufficiently to show that this civil theology ought to be rejected and shunned, let him 
attend to another book which, with God’s help, is to be joined to this one. 


Book VII 


Argument—In this book it is shown that eternal life is not obtained by the worship of Janus, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and the other “select gods” of the civil theology. 


PREFACE 


It will be the duty of those who are endowed with quicker and better understandings, in whose case the 
former books are sufficient, and more than sufficient, to effect their intended object, to bear with me with 
patience and equanimity whilst I attempt with more than ordinary diligence to tear up and eradicate 
depraved and ancient opinions hostile to the truth of piety, which the long-continued error of the human 
race has fixed very deeply in unenlightened minds; co-operating also in this, according to my little 
measure, with the grace of Him who, being the true God, is able to accomplish it, and on whose help I 
depend in my work; and, for the sake of others, such should not deem superfluous what they feel to be no 
longer necessary for themselves. A very great matter is at stake when the true and truly holy divinity is 
commended to men as that which they ought to seek after and to worship; not, however, on account of the 
transitory vapor of mortal life, but on account of life eternal, which alone is blessed, although the help 
necessary for this frail life we are now living is also afforded us by it. 


CHAPTER 1 


WHETHER, SINCE IT IS EVIDENT THAT DEITY IS NOT TO BE FOUND IN THE CIVIL THEOLOGY, WE ARE TO BELIEVE 
THAT IT IS TO BE FOUND IN THE SELECT GODS 


If there is any one whom the sixth book, which I have last finished, has not persuaded that this divinity, or, 
so to speak, deity—for this word also our authors do not hesitate to use, in order to translate more 
accurately that which the Greeks call theotes;—if there is any one, I say, whom the sixth book has not 
persuaded that this divinity or deity is not to be found in that theology which they call civil, and which 
Marcus Varro has explained in sixteen books,—that is, that the happiness of eternal life is not attainable 
through the worship of gods such as states have established to be worshipped, and that in such a form,— 
perhaps, when he has read this book, he will not have anything further to desire in order to the clearing 
up of this question. For it is possible that some one may think that at least the select and chief gods, 
whom Varro comprised in his last book, and of whom we have not spoken sufficiently, are to be 
worshipped on account of the blessed life, which is none other than eternal. In respect to which matter I 
do not say what Tertullian said, perhaps more wittily than truly, “If gods are selected like onions, certainly 
the rest are rejected as bad.” I do not say this, for I see that even from among the select, some are 
selected for some greater and more excellent office: as in warfare, when recruits have been elected, there 
are some again elected from among those for the performance of some greater military service; and in the 
church, when persons are elected to be overseers, certainly the rest are not rejected, since all good 
Christians are deservedly called elect; in the erection of a building corner-stones are elected, though the 
other stones, which are destined for other parts of the structure, are not rejected; grapes are elected for 
eating, whilst the others, which we leave for drinking, are not rejected. There is no need of adducing 
many illustrations, since the thing is evident. Wherefore the selection of certain gods from among many 
affords no proper reason why either he who wrote on this subject, or the worshippers of the gods, or the 
gods themselves, should be spurned. We ought rather to seek to know what gods these are, and for what 
purpose they may appear to have been selected. 


CHAPTER 2 


WHO ARE THE SELECT GODS, AND WHETHER THEY ARE HELD TO BE EXEMPT FROM THE OFFICES OF THE 
COMMONER GODS 


The following gods, certainly, Varro signalizes as select, devoting one book to this subject: Janus, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Genius, Mercury, Apollo, Mars, Vulcan, Neptune, Sol, Orcus, father Liber, Tellus, Ceres, Juno, 
Luna, Diana, Minerva, Venus, Vesta; of which twenty gods, twelve are males, and eight females. Whether 
are these deities called select, because of their higher spheres of administration in the world, or because 
they have become better known to the people, and more worship has been expended on them? If it be on 
account of the greater works which are performed by them in the world, we ought not to have found them 
among that, as it were, plebeian crowd of deities, which has assigned to it the charge of minute and 
trifling things. For, first of all, at the conception of a foetus, from which point all the works commence 
which have been distributed in minute detail to many deities, Janus himself opens the way for the 
reception of the seed; there also is Saturn, on account of the seed itself; there is Liber, who liberates the 


male by the effusion of the seed; there is Libera, whom they also would have to be Venus, who confers this 
same benefit on the woman, namely, that she also be liberated by the emission of the seed;—all these are 
of the number of those who are called select. But there is also the goddess Mena, who presides over the 
menses; though the daughter of Jupiter, ignoble nevertheless. And this province of the menses the same 
author, in his book on the select gods, assigns to Juno herself, who is even queen among the select gods; 
and here, as Juno Lucina, along with the same Mena, her stepdaughter, she presides over the same blood. 
There also are two gods, exceedingly obscure, Vitumnus and Sentinus—the one of whom imparts life to 
the foetus, and the other sensation; and, of a truth, they bestow, most ignoble though they be, far more 
than all those noble and select gods bestow. For, surely, without life and sensation, what is the whole 
foetus which a woman carries in her womb, but a most vile and worthless thing, no better than slime and 
dust? 


CHAPTER 3 


HOW THERE IS NO REASON WHICH CAN BE SHOWN FOR THE SELECTION OF CERTAIN GODS, WHEN THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF MORE EXALTED OFFICES IS ASSIGNED TO MANY INFERIOR GODS 


What is the cause, therefore, which has driven so many select gods to these very small works, in which 
they are excelled by Vitumnus and Sentinus, though little known and sunk in obscurity, inasmuch as they 
confer the munificent gifts of life and sensation? For the select Janus bestows an entrance, and, as it were, 
a door for the seed; the select Saturn bestows the seed itself; the select Liber bestows on men the 
emission of the same seed; Libera, who is Ceres or Venus, confers the same on women; the select Juno 
confers (not alone, but together with Mena, the daughter of Jupiter) the menses, for the growth of that 
which has been conceived; and the obscure and ignoble Vitumnus confers life, whilst the obscure and 
ignoble Sentinus confers sensation;—which two last things are as much more excellent than the others, as 
they themselves are excelled by reason and intellect. For as those things which reason and understand are 
preferable to those which, without intellect and reason, as in the case of cattle, live and feel; so also those 
things which have been endowed with life and sensation are deservedly preferred to those things which 
neither live nor feel. Therefore Vitumnus the life-giver, and Sentinus the sense-giver, ought to have been 
reckoned among the select gods, rather than Janus the admitter of seed, and Saturn the giver or sower of 
seed, and Liber and Libera the movers and liberators of seed; which seed is not worth a thought, unless it 
attain to life and sensation. Yet these select gifts are not given by select gods, but by certain unknown, 
and, considering their dignity, neglected gods. But if it be replied that Janus has dominion over all 
beginnings, and therefore the opening of the way for conception is not without reason assigned to him; 
and that Saturn has dominion over all seeds, and therefore the sowing of the seed whereby a human being 
is generated cannot be excluded from his operation; that Liber and Libera have power over the emission 
of all seeds, and therefore preside over those seeds which pertain to the procreation of men; that Juno 
presides over all purgations and births, and therefore she has also charge of the purgations of women and 
the births of human beings;—if they give this reply, let them find an answer to the question concerning 
Vitumnus and Sentinus, whether they are willing that these likewise should have dominion over all things 
which live and feel. If they grant this, let them observe in how sublime a position they are about to place 
them. For to spring from seeds is in the earth and of the earth, but to live and feel are supposed to be 
properties even of the sidereal gods. But if they say that only such things as come to life in flesh, and are 
supported by senses, are assigned to Sentinus, why does not that God who made all things live and feel, 
bestow on flesh also life and sensation, in the universality of His operation conferring also on foetuses this 
gift? And what, then, is the use of Vitumnus and Sentinus? But if these, as it were, extreme and lowest 
things have been committed by Him who presides universally over life and sense to these gods as to 
servants, are these select gods then so destitute of servants, that they could not find any to whom even 
they might commit those things, but with all their dignity, for which they are, it seems, deemed worthy to 
be selected, were compelled to perform their work along with ignoble ones? Juno is select queen of the 
gods, and the sister and wife of Jupiter; nevertheless she is Iterduca, the conductor, to boys, and performs 
this work along with a most ignoble pair—the goddesses Abeona and Adeona. There they have also placed 
the goddess Mena, who gives to boys a good mind, and she is not placed among the select gods; as if 
anything greater could be bestowed on a man than a good mind. But Juno is placed among the select 
because she is Iterduca and Domiduca (she who conducts one on a journey, and who conducts him home 
again); as if it is of any advantage for one to make a journey, and to be conducted home again, if his mind 
is not good. And yet the goddess who bestows that gift has not been placed by the selectors among the 
select gods, though she ought indeed to have been preferred even to Minerva, to whom, in this minute 
distribution of work, they have allotted the memory of boys. For who will doubt that it is a far better thing 
to have a good mind, than ever so great a memory? For no one is bad who has a good mind; but some who 
are very bad are possessed of an admirable memory, and are so much the worse, the less they are able to 
forget the bad things which they think. And yet Minerva is among the select gods, whilst the goddess 
Mena is hidden by a worthless crowd. What shall I say concerning Virtus? What concerning Felicitas?— 
concerning whom I have already spoken much in the fourth book; to whom, though they held them to be 
goddesses, they have not thought fit to assign a place among the select gods, among whom they have 
given a place to Mars and Orcus, the one the causer of death, the other the receiver of the dead. 


Since, therefore, we see that even the select gods themselves work together with the others, like a senate 
with the people, in all those minute works which have been minutely portioned out among many gods; and 


since we find that far greater and better things are administered by certain gods who have not been 
reckoned worthy to be selected than by those who are called select, it remains that we suppose that they 
were called select and chief, not on account of their holding more exalted offices in the world, but because 
it happened to them to become better known to the people. And even Varro himself says, that in that way 
obscurity had fallen to the lot of some father gods and mother goddesses, as it fails to the lot of man. If, 
therefore, Felicity ought not perhaps to have been put among the select gods, because they did not attain 
to that noble position by merit, but by chance, Fortune at least should have been placed among them, or 
rather before them; for they say that that goddess distributes to every one the gifts she receives, not 
according to any rational arrangement, but according as chance may determine. She ought to have held 
the uppermost place among the select gods, for among them chiefly it is that she shows what power she 
has. For we see that they have been selected not on account of some eminent virtue or rational happiness, 
but by that random power of Fortune which the worshippers of these gods think that she exerts. For that 
most eloquent man Sallust also may perhaps have the gods themselves in view when he says: “But, in 
truth, fortune rules in everything; it renders all things famous or obscure, according to caprice rather 
than according to truth.” For they cannot discover a reason why Venus should have been made famous, 
whilst Virtus has been made obscure, when the divinity of both of them has been solemnly recognized by 
them, and their merits are not to be compared. Again, if she has deserved a noble position on account of 
the fact that she is much sought after—for there are more who seek after Venus than after Virtus—why 
has Minerva been celebrated whilst Pecunia has been left in obscurity, although throughout the whole 
human race avarice allures a far greater number than skill? And even among those who are skilled in the 
arts, you will rarely find a man who does not practise his own art for the purpose of pecuniary gain; and 
that for the sake of which anything is made, is always valued more than that which is made for the sake of 
something else. If, then, this selection of gods has been made by the judgment of the foolish multitude, 
why has not the goddess Pecunia been preferred to Minerva, since there are many artificers for the sake 
of money? But if this distinction has been made by the few wise, why has Virtus been preferred to Venus, 
when reason by far prefers the former? At all events, as I have already said, Fortune herself—who, 
according to those who attribute most influence to her, renders all things famous or obscure according to 
caprice rather than according to the truth—since she has been able to exercise so much power even over 
the gods, as, according to her capricious judgment, to render those of them famous whom she would, and 
those obscure whom she would; Fortune herself ought to occupy the place of pre-eminence among the 
select gods, since over them also she has such pre-eminent power. Or must we suppose that the reason 
why she is not among the select is simply this, that even Fortune herself has had an adverse fortune? She 
was adverse, then, to herself, since, whilst ennobling others, she herself has remained obscure. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE INFERIOR GODS, WHOSE NAMES ARE NOT ASSOCIATED WITH INFAMY, HAVE BEEN BETTER DEALT WITH 
THAN THE SELECT GODS, WHOSE INFAMIES ARE CELEBRATED 


However, any one who eagerly seeks for celebrity and renown, might congratulate those select gods, and 
call them fortunate, were it not that he saw that they have been selected more to their injury than to their 
honor. For that low crowd of gods have been protected by their very meanness and obscurity from being 
overwhelmed with infamy. We laugh, indeed, when we see them distributed by the mere fiction of human 
opinions, according to the special works assigned to them, like those who farm small portions of the 
public revenue, or like workmen in the street of the silversmiths, where one vessel, in order that it may go 
out perfect, passes through the hands of many, when it might have been finished by one perfect workman. 
But the only reason why the combined skill of many workmen was thought necessary, was, that it is better 
that each part of an art should be learned by a special workman, which can be done speedily and easily, 
than that they should all be compelled to be perfect in one art throughout all its parts, which they could 
only attain slowly and with difficulty. Nevertheless there is scarcely to be found one of the non-select gods 
who has brought infamy on himself by any crime, whilst there is scarce any one of the select gods who has 
not received upon himself the brand of notable infamy. These latter have descended to the humble works 
of the others, whilst the others have not come up to their sublime crimes. Concerning Janus, there does 
not readily occur to my recollection anything infamous; and perhaps he was such an one as lived more 
innocently than the rest, and further removed from misdeeds and crimes. He kindly received and 
entertained Saturn when he was fleeing; he divided his kingdom with his guest, so that each of them had 
a city for himself, the one Janiculum, and the other Saturnia. But those seekers after every kind of 
unseemliness in the worship of the gods have disgraced him, whose life they found to be less disgracful 
than that of the other gods, with an image of monstrous deformity, making it sometimes with two faces, 
and sometimes, as it were, double, with four faces. Did they wish that, as the most of the select gods had 
lost shame through the perpetration of shameful crimes, his greater innocence should be marked by a 
greater number of faces? 


CHAPTER 5 


CONCERNING THE MORE SECRET DOCTRINE OF THE PAGANS, AND CONCERNING THE PHYSICAL 
INTERPRETATIONS 


But let us hear their own physical interpretations by which they attempt to color, as with the appearance 


of profounder doctrine, the baseness of most miserable error. Varro, in the first place, commends these 
interpretations so strongly as to say, that the ancients invented the images, badges, and adornments of 
the gods, in order that when those who went to the mysteries should see them with their bodily eyes, they 
might with the eyes of their mind see the soul of the world, and its parts, that is, the true gods; and also 
that the meaning which was intended by those who made their images with the human form, seemed to be 
this,—namely, that the mind of mortals, which is in a human body, is very like to the immortal mind, just as 
vessels might be placed to represent the gods, as, for instance, a wine-vessel might be placed in the 
temple of Liber, to signify wine, that which is contained being signified by that which contains. Thus by an 
image which had the human form the rational soul was signified, because the human form is the vessel, as 
it were, in which that nature is wont to be contained which they attribute to God, or to the gods. These 
are the mysteries of doctrine to which that most learned man penetrated in order that he might bring 
them forth to the light. But, O thou most acute man, hast thou lost among those mysteries that prudence 
which led thee to form the sober opinion, that those who first established those images for the people took 
away fear from the citizens and added error, and that the ancient Romans honored the gods more chastely 
without images? For it was through consideration of them that thou wast emboldened to speak these 
things against the later Romans. For if those most ancient Romans also had worshipped images, perhaps 
thou wouldst have suppressed by the silence of fear all those sentiments (true sentiments, nevertheless) 
concerning the folly of setting up images, and wouldst have extolled more loftily, and more loquaciously, 
those mysterious doctrines consisting of these vain and pernicious fictions. Thy soul, so learned and so 
clever (and for this I grieve much for thee), could never through these mysteries have reached its God; 
that is, the God by whom, not with whom, it was made, of whom it is not a part, but a work,—that God 
who is not the soul of all things, but who made every soul, and in whose light alone every soul is blessed, 
if it be not ungrateful for His grace. 


But the things which follow in this book will show what is the nature of these mysteries, and what value is 
to be set upon them. Meanwhile, this most learned man confesses as his opinion that the soul of the world 
and its parts are the true gods, from which we perceive that his theology (to wit, that same natural 
theology to which he pays great regard) has been able, in its completeness, to extend itself even to the 
nature of the rational soul. For in this book (concerning the select gods) he says a very few things by 
anticipation concerning the natural theology; and we shall see whether he has been able in that book, by 
means of physical interpretations, to refer to this natural theology that civil theology, concerning which he 
wrote last when treating of the select gods. Now, if he has been able to do this, the whole is natural; and 
in that case, what need was there for distinguishing so carefully the civil from the natural? But if it has 
been distinguished by a veritable distinction, then, since not even this natural theology with which he is so 
much pleased is true (for though it has reached as far as the soul, it has not reached to the true God who 
made the soul), how much more contemptible and false is that civil theology which is chiefly occupied 
about what is corporeal, as will be shown by its very interpretations, which they have with such diligence 
sought out and enucleated, some of which I must necessarily mention! 


CHAPTER 6 


CONCERNING THE OPINION OF VARRO, THAT GOD IS THE SOUL OF THE WORLD, WHICH NEVERTHELESS, IN ITS 
VARIOUS PARTS, HAS MANY SOULS WHOSE NATURE IS DIVINE 


The same Varro, then, still speaking by anticipation, says that he thinks that God is the soul of the world 
(which the Greeks call kosmos), and that this world itself is God; but as a wise man, though he consists of 
body and mind, is nevertheless called wise on account of his mind, so the world is called God on account 
of mind, although it consists of mind and body. Here he seems, in some fashion at least, to acknowledge 
one God; but that he may introduce more, he adds that the world is divided into two parts, heaven and 
earth, which are again divided each into two parts, heaven into ether and air, earth into water and land, of 
all which the ether is the highest, the air second, the water third, and the earth the lowest. All these four 
parts, he says, are full of souls; those which are in the ether and air being immortal, and those which are 
in the water and on the earth mortal. From the highest part of the heavens to the orbit of the moon there 
are souls, namely, the stars and planets; and these are not only understood to be gods, but are seen to be 
such. And between the orbit of the moon and the commencement of the region of clouds and winds there 
are aerial souls; but these are seen with the mind, not with the eyes, and are called Heroes, and Lares, 
and Genii. This is the natural theology which is briefly set forth in these anticipatory statements, and 
which satisfied not Varro only, but many philosophers besides. This I must discuss more carefully, when, 
with the help of God, I shall have completed what I have yet to say concerning the civil theology, as far as 
it concerns the select gods. 


CHAPTER 7 
WHETHER IT IS REASONABLE TO SEPARATE JANUS AND TERMINUS AS TWO DISTINCT DEITIES 


Who, then, is Janus, with whom Varro commences? He is the world. Certainly a very brief and 
unambiguous reply. Why, then, do they say that the beginnings of things pertain to him, but the ends to 
another whom they call Terminus? For they say that two months have been dedicated to these two gods, 
with reference to beginnings and ends—January to Janus, and February to Terminus—over and above 


those ten months which commence with March and end with December. And they say that that is the 
reason why the Terminalia are celebrated in the month of February, the same month in which the sacred 
purification is made which they call Februum, and from which the month derives its name. Do the 
beginnings of things, therefore, pertain to the world, which is Janus, and not also the ends, since another 
god has been placed over them? Do they not own that all things which they say begin in this world also 
come to an end in this world? What folly it is, to give him only half power in work, when in his image they 
give him two faces! Would it not be a far more elegant way of interpreting the two-faced image, to say 
that Janus and Terminus are the same, and that the one face has reference to beginnings, the other to 
ends? For one who works ought to have respect to both. For he who in every forthputting of activity does 
not look back on the beginning, does not look forward to the end. Wherefore it is necessary that 
prospective intention be connected with retrospective memory. For how shall one find how to finish 
anything, if he has forgotten what it was which he had begun? But if they thought that the blessed life is 
begun in this world, and perfected beyond the world, and for that reason attributed to Janus, that is, to 
the world, only the power of beginnings, they should certainly have preferred Terminus to him, and should 
not have shut him out from the number of the select gods. Yet even now, when the beginnings and ends of 
temporal things are represented by these two gods, more honor ought to have been given to Terminus. 
For the greater joy is that which is felt when anything is finished; but things begun are always cause of 
much anxiety until they are brought to an end, which end he who begins anything very greatly longs for, 
fixes his mind on, expects, desires; nor does any one ever rejoice over anything he has begun, unless it be 
brought to an end. 


CHAPTER 8 


FOR WHAT REASON THE WORSHIPPERS OF JANUS HAVE MADE HIS IMAGE WITH TWO FACES, WHEN THEY 
WOULD SOMETIMES HAVE IT BE SEEN WITH FOUR 


But now let the interpretation of the two-faced image be produced. For they say that it has two faces, one 
before and one behind, because our gaping mouths seem to resemble the world: whence the Greeks call 
the palate ouranos, and some Latin poets, he says, have called the heavens palatum [the palate]; and from 
the gaping mouth, they say, there is a way out in the direction of the teeth, and a way in in the direction of 
the gullet. See what the world has been brought to on account of a Greek or a poetical word for our 
palate! Let this god be worshipped only on account of saliva, which has two open doorways under the 
heavens of the palate,—one through which part of it may be spitten out, the other through which part of it 
may be swallowed down. Besides, what is more absurd than not to find in the world itself two doorways 
opposite to each other, through which it may either receive anything into itself, or cast it out from itself; 
and to seek of our throat and gullet, to which the world has no resemblance, to make up an image of the 
world in Janus, because the world is said to resemble the palate, to which Janus bears no likeness? But 
when they make him four-faced, and call him double Janus, they interpret this as having reference to the 
four quarters of the world, as though the world looked out on anything, like Janus through his four faces. 
Again, if Janus is the world, and the world consists of four quarters, then the image of the two-faced Janus 
is false. Or if it is true, because the whole world is sometimes understood by the expression east and west, 
will any one call the world double when north and south also are mentioned, as they call Janus double 
when he has four faces? They have no way at all of interpreting, in relation to the world, four doorways by 
which to go in and to come out as they did in the case of the two-faced Janus, where they found, at any 
rate in the human mouth, something which answered to what they said about him; unless perhaps 
Neptune come to their aid, and hand them a fish, which, besides the mouth and gullet, has also the 
openings of the gills, one on each side. Nevertheless, with all the doors, no soul escapes this vanity but 
that one which hears the truth saying, “I am the door.” 


CHAPTER 9 


CONCERNING THE POWER OF JUPITER, AND A COMPARISON OF JUPITER WITH JANUS 


But they also show whom they would have Jove (who is also called Jupiter) understood to be. He is the 
god, say they, who has the power of the causes by which anything comes to be in the world. And how 
great a thing this is, that most noble verse of Virgil testifies: 


“Happy is he who has learned the causes of things.” 


But why is Janus preferred to him? Let that most acute and most learned man answer us this question. 
“Because,” says he, “Janus has dominion over first things, Jupiter over highest things. Therefore Jupiter is 
deservedly held to be the king of all things; for highest things are better than first things: for although 
first things precede in time, highest things excel by dignity.” 


Now this would have been rightly said had the first parts of things which are done been distinguished 
from the highest parts; as, for instance, it is the beginning of a thing done to set out, the highest part to 
arrive. The commencing to learn is the first part of a thing begun, the acquirement of knowledge is the 
highest part. And so of all things: the beginnings are first, the ends highest. This matter, however, has 
been already discussed in connection with Janus and Terminus. But the causes which are attributed to 


Jupiter are things effecting, not things effected; and it is impossible for them to be prevented in time by 
things which are made or done, or by the beginnings of such things; for the thing which makes is always 
prior to the thing which is made. Therefore, though the beginnings of things which are made or done 
pertain to Janus, they are nevertheless not prior to the efficient causes which they attribute to Jupiter. For 
as nothing takes place without being preceded by an efficient cause, so without an efficient cause nothing 
begins to take place. Verily, if the people call this god Jupiter, in whose power are all the causes of all 
natures which have been made, and of all natural things, and worship him with such insults and infamous 
criminations, they are guilty of more shocking sacrilege than if they should totally deny the existence of 
any god. It would therefore be better for them to call some other god by the name of Jupiter—some one 
worthy of base and criminal honors; substituting instead of Jupiter some vain fiction (as Saturn is said to 
have had a stone given to him to devour instead of his son,) which they might make the subject of their 
blasphemies, rather than speak of that god as both thundering and committing adultery,—ruling the whole 
world, and laying himself out for the commission of so many licentious acts,—having in his power nature 
and the highest causes of all natural things, but not having his own causes good. 


Next, I ask what place they find any longer for this Jupiter among the gods, if Janus is the world; for Varro 
defined the true gods to be the soul of the world, and the parts of it. And therefore whatever falls not 
within this definition, is certainly not a true god, according to them. Will they then say that Jupiter is the 
soul of the world, and Janus the body—that is, this visible world? If they say this, it will not be possible for 
them to affirm that Janus is a god. For even, according to them, the body of the world is not a god, but the 
soul of the world and its parts. Wherefore Varro, seeing this, says that he thinks God is the soul of the 
world, and that this world itself is God; but that as a wise man though he consists of soul and body, is 
nevertheless called wise from the soul, so the world is called God from the soul, though it consists of soul 
and body. Therefore the body of the world alone is not God, but either the soul of it alone, or the soul and 
the body together, yet so as that it is God not by virtue of the body, but by virtue of the soul. If, therefore, 
Janus is the world, and Janus is a god, will they say, in order that Jupiter may be a god, that he is some 
part of Janus? For they are wont rather to attribute universal existence to Jupiter; whence the saying, “All 
things are full of Jupiter.” Therefore they must think Jupiter also, in order that he may be a god, and 
especially king of the gods, to be the world, that he may rule over the other gods—according to them, his 
parts. To this effect, also, the same Varro expounds certain verses of Valerius Soranus in that book which 
he wrote apart from the others concerning the worship of the gods. These are the verses: 


“Almighty Jove, progenitor of kings, and things, and gods, 
And eke the mother of the gods, god one and all.” 


But in the same book he expounds these verses by saying that as the male emits seed, and the female 
receives it, so Jupiter, whom they believed to be the world, both emits all seeds from himself and receives 
them into himself. For which reason, he says, Soranus wrote, “Jove, progenitor and mother;” and with no 
less reason said that one and all were the same. For the world is one, and in that one are all things. 


CHAPTER 10 
WHETHER THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN JANUS AND JUPITER IS A PROPER ONE 


Since, therefore, Janus is the world, and Jupiter is the world, wherefore are Janus and Jupiter two gods, 
while the world is but one? Why do they have separate temples, separate altars, different rites, dissimilar 
images? If it be because the nature of beginnings is one, and the nature of causes another, and the one 
has received the name of Janus, the other of Jupiter; is it then the case, that if one man has two distinct 
offices of authority, or two arts, two judges or two artificers are spoken of, because the nature of the 
offices or the arts is different? So also with respect to one god: if he have the power of beginnings and of 
causes, must he therefore be thought to be two gods, because beginnings and causes are two things? But 
if they think that this is right, let them also affirm that Jupiter is as many gods as they have given him 
surnames, on account of many powers; for the things from which these surnames are applied to him are 
many and diverse. I shall mention a few of them. 


CHAPTER 11 


CONCERNING THE SURNAMES OF JUPITER, WHICH ARE REFERRED NOT TO MANY GODS, BUT TO ONE AND THE 
SAME GOD 


They have called him Victor, Invictus, Opitulus, Impulsor, Stator, Centumpeda, Supinalis, Tigillus, Almus, 
Ruminus, and other names which it were long to enumerate. But these surnames they have given to one 
god on account of diverse causes and powers, but yet have not compelled him to be, on account of so 
many things, as many gods. They gave him these surnames because he conquered all things; because he 
was conquered by none; because he brought help to the needy; because he had the power of impelling, 
stopping, stablishing, throwing on the back; because as a beam he held together and sustained the world; 
because he nourished all things; because, like the pap, he nourished animals. Here, we perceive, are some 
great things and some small things; and yet it is one who is said to perform them all. I think that the 


causes and the beginnings of things, on account of which they have thought that the one world is two 
gods, Jupiter and Janus, are nearer to each other than the holding together of the world, and the giving of 
the pap to animals; and yet, on account of these two works so far apart from each other, both in nature 
and dignity, there has not been any necessity for the existence of two gods; but one Jupiter has been 
called, on account of the one Tigillus, on account of the other Ruminus. I am unwilling to say that the 
giving of the pap to sucking animals might have become Juno rather than Jupiter, especially when there 
was the goddess Rumina to help and to serve her in this work; for I think it may be replied that Juno 
herself is nothing else than Jupiter, according to those verses of Valerius Soranus, where it has been said: 


“Almighty Jove, progenitor of kings, and things, and gods, 
And eke the mother of the gods,” etc. 


Why, then, was he called Ruminus, when they who may perchance inquire more diligently may find that he 
is also that goddess Rumina? 


If, then, it was rightly thought unworthy of the majesty of the gods, that in one ear of corn one god should 
have the care of the joint, another that of the husk, how much more unworthy of that majesty is it, that 
one thing, and that of the lowest kind, even the giving of the pap to animals that they may be nourished, 
should be under the care of two gods, one of whom is Jupiter himself, the very king of all things, who does 
this not along with his own wife, but with some ignoble Rumina (unless perhaps he himself is Rumina, 
being Ruminus for males and Rumina for females)! I should certainly have said that they had been 
unwilling to apply to Jupiter a feminine name, had he not been styled in these verses “progenitor and 
mother,” and had I not read among other surnames of his that of Pecunia [money], which we found as a 
goddess among those petty deities, as I have already mentioned in the fourth book. But since both males 
and females have money [pecuniam], why has he not been called both Pecunius and Pecunia? That is their 
concern. 


CHAPTER 12 
THAT JUPITER IS ALSO CALLED PECUNIA 


How elegantly they have accounted for this name! “He is also called Pecunia,” say they, “because all 
things belong to him.” Oh how grand an explanation of the name of a deity! Yes; he to whom all things 
belong is most meanly and most contumeliously called Pecunia. In comparison of all things which are 
contained by heaven and earth, what are all things together which are possessed by men under the name 
of money? And this name, forsooth, hath avarice given to Jupiter, that whoever was a lover of money might 
seem to himself to love not an ordinary god, but the very king of all things himself. But it would be a far 
different thing if he had been called Riches. For riches are one thing, money another. For we call rich the 
wise, the just, the good, who have either no money or very little. For they are more truly rich in 
possessing virtue, since by it, even as re spects things necessary for the body, they are content with what 
they have. But we call the greedy poor, who are always craving and always wanting. For they may possess 
ever so great an amount of money; but whatever be the abundance of that, they are not able but to want. 
And we properly call God Himself rich; not, however, in money, but in omnipotence. Therefore they who 
have abundance of money are called rich, but inwardly needy if they are greedy. So also, those who have 
no money are called poor, but inwardly rich if they are wise. 


What, then, ought the wise man to think of this theology, in which the king of the gods receives the name 
of that thing “which no wise man has desired?” For had there been anything wholesomely taught by this 
philosophy concerning eternal life, how much more appropriately would that god who is the ruler of the 
world have been called by them, not money, but wisdom, the love of which purges from the filth of avarice, 
that is, of the love of money! 


CHAPTER 13 


THAT WHEN IT IS EXPOUNDED WHAT SATURN IS, WHAT GENIUS IS, IT COMES TO THIS, THAT BOTH OF THEM ARE 
SHOWN TO BE JUPITER 


But why speak more of this Jupiter, with whom perchance all the rest are to be identified; so that, he 
being all, the opinion as to the existence of many gods may remain as a mere opinion, empty of all truth? 
And they are all to be referred to him, if his various parts and powers are thought of as so many gods, or if 
the principle of mind which they think to be diffused through all things has received the names of many 
gods from the various parts which the mass of this visible world combines in itself, and from the manifold 
administration of nature. For what is Saturn also? “One of the principal gods,” he says, “who has dominion 
over all sowings.” Does not the exposition of the verses of Valerius Soranus teach that Jupiter is the world, 
and that he emits all seeds from himself, and receives them into himself? 


It is he, then, with whom is the dominion of all sowings. What is Genius? “He is the god who is set over, 
and has the power of begetting, all things.” Who else than the world do they believe to have this power, to 
which it has been said: 


“Almighty Jove, progenitor and mother?” 


And when in another place he says that Genius is the rational soul of every one, and therefore exists 
separately in each individual, but that the corresponding soul of the world is God, he just comes back to 
this same thing,—namely, that the soul of the world itself is to be held to be, as it were, the universal 
genius. This, therefore, is what he calls Jupiter. For if every genius is a god, and the soul of every man a 
genius, it follows that the soul of every man is a god. But if very absurdity compels even these theologists 
themselves to shrink from this, it remains that they call that genius god by special and pre-eminent 
distinction, whom they call the soul of the world, and therefore Jupiter. 


CHAPTER 14 
CONCERNING THE OFFICES OF MERCURY AND MARS 


But they have not found how to refer Mercury and Mars to any parts of the world, and to the works of God 
which are in the elements; and therefore they have set them at least over human works, making them 
assistants in speaking and in carrying on wars. Now Mercury, if he has also the power of the speech of the 
gods, rules also over the king of the gods himself, if Jupiter, as he receives from him the faculty of speech, 
also speaks according as it is his pleasure to permit him—which surely is absurd; but if it is only the 
power over human speech which is held to be attributed to him, then we say it is incredible that Jupiter 
should have condescended to give the pap not only to children, but also to beasts—from which he has 
been surnamed Ruminus—and yet should have been unwilling that the care of our speech, by which we 
excel the beasts, should pertain to him. And thus speech itself both belongs to Jupiter, and is Mercury. But 
if speech itself is said to be Mercury, as those things which are said concerning him by way of 
interpretation show it to be;—for he is said to have been called Mercury, that is, he who runs between, 
because speech runs between men: they say also that the Greeks call him Ermes, because speech, or 
interpretation, which certainly belongs to speech, is called by them hermeneia: also he is said to preside 
over payments, because speech passes between sellers and buyers: the wings, too, which he has on his 
head and on his feet, they say mean that speech passes winged through the air: he is also said to have 
been called the messenger, because by means of speech all our thoughts are expressed;—if, therefore, 
speech itself is Mercury, then, even by their own confession, he is not a god. But when they make to 
themselves gods of such as are not even demons, by praying to unclean spirits, they are possessed by 
such as are not gods, but demons. In like manner, because they have not been able to find for Mars any 
element or part of the world in which he might perform some works of nature of whatever kind, they have 
said that he is the god of war, which is a work of men, and that not one which is considered desirable by 
them. If, therefore, Felicitas should give perpetual peace, Mars would have nothing to do. But if war itself 
is Mars, as speech is Mercury, I wish it were as true that there were no war to be falsely called a god, as it 
is true that it is not a god. 


CHAPTER 15 


CONCERNING CERTAIN STARS WHICH THE PAGANS HAVE CALLED BY THE NAMES OF THEIR GODS 


But possibly these stars which have been called by their names are these gods. For they call a certain star 
Mercury, and likewise a certain other star Mars. But among those stars which are called by the names of 
gods, is that one which they call Jupiter, and yet with them Jupiter is the world. There also is that one they 
call Saturn, and yet they give to him no small property besides,—namely, all seeds. There also is that 
brightest of them all which is called by them Venus, and yet they will have this same Venus to be also the 
moon:—not to mention how Venus and Juno are said by them to contend about that most brilliant star, as 
though about another golden apple. For some say that Lucifer belongs to Venus, and some to Juno. But, as 
usual, Venus conquers. For by far the greatest number assign that star to Venus, so much so that there is 
scarcely found one of them who thinks otherwise. But since they call Jupiter the king of all, who will not 
laugh to see his star so far surpassed in brilliancy by the star of Venus? For it ought to have been as much 
more brilliant than the rest, as he himself is more powerful. They answer that it only appears so because it 
is higher up, and very much farther away from the earth. If, therefore, its greater dignity has deserved a 
higher place, why is Saturn higher in the heavens than Jupiter? Was the vanity of the fable which made 
Jupiter king not able to reach the stars? And has Saturn been permitted to obtain at least in the heavens, 
what he could not obtain in his own kingdom nor in the Capitol? 


But why has Janus received no star? If it is because he is the world, and they are all in him, the world is 
also Jupiter’s, and yet he has one. Did Janus compromise his case as best he could, and instead of the one 
star which he does not have among the heavenly bodies, accept so many faces on earth? Again, if they 
think that on account of the stars alone Mercury and Mars are parts of the world, in order that they may 
be able to have them for gods, since speech and war are not parts of the world, but acts of men, how is it 
that they have made no altars, established no rites, built no temples for Aries, and Taurus, and Cancer, 
and Scorpio, and the rest which they number as the celestial signs, and which consist not of single stars, 
but each of them of many stars, which also they say are situated above those already mentioned in the 
highest part of the heavens, where a more constant motion causes the stars to follow an undeviating 
course? And why have they not reckoned them as gods, I do not say among those select gods, but not even 


among those, as it were, plebeian gods? 


CHAPTER 16 


CONCERNING APOLLO AND DIANA, AND THE OTHER SELECT GODS WHOM THEY WOULD HAVE TO BE PARTS OF 
THE WORLD 


Although they would have Apollo to be a diviner and physician, they have nevertheless given him a place 
as some part of the world. They have said that he is also the sun; and likewise they have said that Diana, 
his sister, is the moon, and the guardian of roads. Whence also they will have her be a virgin, because a 
road brings forth nothing. They also make both of them have arrows, because those two planets send their 
rays from the heavens to the earth. They make Vulcan to be the fire of the world; Neptune the waters of 
the world; Father Dis, that is, Orcus, the earthy and lowest part of the world. Liber and Ceres they set 
over seeds,—the former over the seeds of males, the latter over the seeds of females; or the one over the 
fluid part of seed, but the other over the dry part. And all this together is referred to the world, that is, to 
Jupiter, who is called “progenitor and mother,” because he emitted all seeds from himself, and received 
them into himself. For they also make this same Ceres to be the Great Mother, who they say is none other 
than the earth, and call her also Juno. And therefore they assign to her the second causes of things, 
notwithstanding that it has been said to Jupiter, “progenitor and mother of the gods;” because, according 
to them, the whole world itself is Jupiter’s. Minerva, also, because they set her over human arts, and did 
not find even a star in which to place her, has been said by them to be either the highest ether, or even the 
moon. Also Vesta herself they have thought to be the highest of the goddesses, because she is the earth; 
although they have thought that the milder fire of the world, which is used for the ordinary purposes of 
human life, not the more violent fire, such as belongs to Vulcan, is to be assigned to her. And thus they 
will have all those select gods to be the world and its parts,—some of them the whole world, others of 
them its parts; the whole of it Jupiter,—its parts, Genius, Mater Magna, Sol and Luna, or rather Apollo and 
Diana, and so on. And sometimes they make one god many things; sometimes one thing many gods. Many 
things are one god in the case of Jupiter; for both the whole world is Jupiter, and the sky alone is Jupiter, 
and the star alone is said and held to be Jupiter. Juno also is mistress of second causes,—Juno is the air, 
Juno is the earth; and had she won it over Venus, Juno would have been the star. Likewise Minerva is the 
highest ether, and Minerva is likewise the moon, which they suppose to be in the lowest limit of the ether. 
And also they make one thing many gods in this way. The world is both Janus and Jupiter; also the earth is 
Juno, and Mater Magna, and Ceres. 


CHAPTER 17 
THAT EVEN VARRO HIMSELF PRONOUNCED HIS OWN OPINIONS REGARDING THE GODS AMBIGUOUS 


And the same is true with respect to all the rest, as is true with respect to those things which I have 
mentioned for the sake of example. They do not explain them, but rather involve them. They rush hither 
and thither, to this side or to that, according as they are driven by the impulse of erratic opinion; so that 
even Varro himself has chosen rather to doubt concerning all things, than to affirm anything. For, having 
written the first of the three last books concerning the certain gods, and having commenced in the second 
of these to speak of the uncertain gods, he says: “I ought not to be censured for having stated in this book 
the doubtful opinions concerning the gods. For he who, when he has read them, shall think that they both 
ought to be, and can be, conclusively judged of, will do so himself. For my own part, I can be more easily 
led to doubt the things which I have written in the first book, than to attempt to reduce all the things I 
shall write in this one to any orderly system.” Thus he makes uncertain not only that book concerning the 
uncertain gods, but also that other concerning the certain gods. Moreover, in that third book concerning 
the select gods, after having exhibited by anticipation as much of the natural theology as he deemed 
necessary, and when about to commence to speak of the vanities and lying insanities of the civil theology, 
where he was not only without the guidance of the truth of things, but was also pressed by the authority 
of tradition, he says: “I will write in this book concerning the public gods of the Roman people, to whom 
they have dedicated temples, and whom they have conspicuously distinguished by many adornments; but, 
as Xenophon of Colophon writes, I will state what I think, not what I am prepared to maintain: it is for 
man to think those things, for God to know them.” 


It is not, then, an account of things comprehended and most certainly believed which he promised, when 
about to write those things which were instituted by men. He only timidly promises an account of things 
which are but the subject of doubtful opinion. Nor, indeed, was it possible for him to affirm with the same 
certainty that Janus was the world, and such like things; or to discover with the same certainty such 
things as how Jupiter was the son of Saturn, while Saturn was made subject to him as king:—he could, I 
say, neither affirm nor discover such things with the same certainty with which he knew such things as 
that the world existed, that the heavens and earth existed, the heavens bright with stars, and the earth 
fertile through seeds; or with the same perfect conviction with which he believed that this universal mass 
of nature is governed and administered by a certain invisible and mighty force. 


CHAPTER 18 
A MORE CREDIBLE CAUSE OF THE RISE OF PAGAN ERROR 


A far more credible account of these gods is given, when it is said that they were men, and that to each 
one of them sacred rites and solemnities were instituted, according to his particular genius, manners, 
actions, circumstances; which rites and solemnities, by gradually creeping through the souls of men, 
which are like demons, and eager for things which yield them sport, were spread far and wide; the poets 
adorning them with lies, and false spirits seducing men to receive them. For it is far more likely that some 
youth, either impious himself, or afraid of being slain by an impious father, being desirous to reign, 
dethroned his father, than that (according to Varro’s interpretation) Saturn was overthrown by his son 
Jupiter: for cause, which belongs to Jupiter, is before seed, which belongs to Saturn. For had this been so, 
Saturn would never have been before Jupiter, nor would he have been the father of Jupiter. For cause 
always precedes seed, and is never generated from seed. But when they seek to honor by natural 
interpretation most vain fables or deeds of men, even the acutest men are so perplexed that we are 
compelled to grieve for their folly also. 


CHAPTER 19 
CONCERNING THE INTERPRETATIONS WHICH COMPOSE THE REASON OF THE WORSHIP OF SATURN 


They said, says Varro, that Saturn was wont to devour all that sprang from him, because seeds returned to 
the earth from whence they sprang. And when it is said that a lump of earth was put before Saturn to be 
devoured instead of Jupiter, it is signified, he says, that before the art of ploughing was discovered, seeds 
were buried in the earth by the hands of men. The earth itself, then, and not seeds, should have been 
called Saturn, because it in a manner devours what it has brought forth, when the seeds which have 
sprung from it return again into it. And what has Saturn’s receiving of a lump of earth instead of Jupiter to 
do with this, that the seeds were covered in the soil by the hands of men? Was the seed kept from being 
devoured, like other things, by being covered with the soil? For what they say would imply that he who 
put on the soil took away the seed, as Jupiter is said to have been taken away when the lump of soil was 
offered to Saturn instead of him, and not rather that the soil, by covering the seed, only caused it to be 
devoured the more eagerly. Then, in that way, Jupiter is the seed, and not the cause of the seed, as was 
said a little before. 


But what shall men do who cannot find anything wise to say, because they are interpreting foolish things? 
Saturn has a pruning-knife. That, says Varro, is on account of agriculture. Certainly in Saturn’s reign 
there as yet existed no agriculture, and therefore the former times of Saturn are spoken of, because, as 
the same Varro interprets the fables, the primeval men lived on those seeds which the earth produced 
spontaneously. Perhaps he received a pruning-knife when he had lost his sceptre; that he who had been a 
king, and lived at ease during the first part of his time, should become a laborious workman whilst his son 
occupied the throne. Then he says that boys were wont to be immolated to him by certain peoples, the 
Carthaginians for instance; and also that adults were immolated by some nations, for example the Gauls— 
because, of all seeds, the human race is the best. What need we say more concerning this most cruel 
vanity. Let us rather attend to and hold by this, that these interpretations are not carried up to the true 
God,—a living, incorporeal, unchangeable nature, from whom a blessed life enduring for ever may be 
obtained,—but that they end in things which are corporeal, temporal, mutable, and mortal. And whereas it 
is said in the fables that Saturn castrated his father Coelus, this signifies, says Varro, that the divine seed 
belongs to Saturn, and not to Coelus; for this reason, as far as a reason can be discovered, namely, that in 
heaven nothing is born from seed. But, lo! Saturn, if he is the son of Coelus, is the son of Jupiter. For they 
affirm times without number, and that emphatically, that the heavens are Jupiter. Thus those things which 
come not of the truth, do very often, without being impelled by any one, themselves overthrow one 
another. He says that Saturn was called Kronos, which in the Greek tongue signifies a space of time, 
because, without that, seed cannot be productive. These and many other things are said concerning 
Saturn, and they are all referred to seed. But Saturn surely, with all that great power, might have sufficed 
for seed. Why are other gods demanded for it, especially Liber and Libera, that is, Ceres?—concerning 
whom again, as far as seed is concerned, he says as many things as if he had said nothing concerning 
Saturn. 


CHAPTER 20 
CONCERNING THE RITES OF ELEUSINIAN CERES 


Now among the rites of Ceres, those Eleusinian rites are much famed which were in the highest repute 
among the Athenians, of which Varro offers no interpretation except with respect to corn, which Ceres 
discovered, and with respect to Proserpine, whom Ceres lost, Orcus having carried her away. And this 
Proserpine herself, he says, signifies the fecundity of seeds. But as this fecundity departed at a certain 
season, whilst the earth wore an aspect of sorrow through the consequent sterility, there arose an opinion 
that the daughter of Ceres, that is, fecundity itself, who was called Proserpine, from proserpere (to creep 
forth, to spring), had been carried away by Orcus, and detained among the inhabitants of the nether 


world; which circumstance was celebrated with public mourning. But since the same fecundity again 
returned, there arose joy because Proserpine had been given back by Orcus, and thus these rites were 
instituted. Then Varro adds, that many things are taught in the mysteries of Ceres which only refer to the 
discovery of fruits. 


CHAPTER 21 


CONCERNING THE SHAMEFULNESS OF THE RITES WHICH ARE CELEBRATED IN HONOR OF LIBER 


Now as to the rites of Liber, whom they have set over liquid seeds, and therefore not only over the liquors 
of fruits, among which wine holds, so to speak, the primacy, but also over the seeds of animals:—as to 
these rites, I am unwilling to undertake to show to what excess of turpitude they had reached, because 
that would entail a lengthened discourse, though I am not unwilling to do so as a demonstration of the 
proud stupidity of those who practise them. Among other rites which I am compelled from the greatness 
of their number to omit, Varro says that in Italy, at the places where roads crossed each other the rites of 
Liber were celebrated with such unrestrained turpitude, that the private parts of a man were worshipped 
in his honor. Nor was this abomination transacted in secret that some regard at least might be paid to 
modesty, but was openly and wantonly displayed. For during the festival of Liber this obscene member, 
placed on a car, was carried with great honor, first over the crossroads in the country, and then into the 
city. But in the town of Lavinium a whole month was devoted to Liber alone, during the days of which all 
the people gave themselves up to the must dissolute conversation, until that member had been carried 
through the forum and brought to rest in its own place; on which unseemly member it was necessary that 
the most honorable matron should place a wreath in the presence of all the people. Thus, forsooth, was 
the god Liber to be appeased in order to the growth of seeds. Thus was enchantment to be driven away 
from fields, even by a matron’s being compelled to do in public what not even a harlot ought to be 
permitted to do in a theatre, if there were matrons among the spectators. For these reasons, then, Saturn 
alone was not believed to be sufficient for seeds,—namely, that the impure mind might find occasions for 
multiplying the gods; and that, being righteously abandoned to uncleanness by the one true God, and 
being prostituted to the worship of many false gods, through an avidity for ever greater and greater 
uncleanness, it should call these sacrilegious rites sacred things, and should abandon itself to be violated 
and polluted by crowds of foul demons. 


CHAPTER 22 


CONCERNING NEPTUNE, AND SALACIA AND VENILIA 


Now Neptune had Salacia to wife, who they say is the nether waters of the sea. Wherefore was Venilia 
also joined to him? Was it not simply through the lust of the soul desiring a greater number of demons to 
whom to prostitute itself, and not because this goddess was necessary to the perfection of their sacred 
rites? But let the interpretation of this illustrious theology be brought forward to restrain us from this 
censuring by rendering a satisfactory reason. Venilia, says this theology, is the wave which comes to the 
shore, Salacia the wave which returns into the sea. Why, then, are there two goddesses, when it is one 
wave which comes and returns? Certainly it is mad lust itself, which in its eagerness for many deities 
resembles the waves which break on the shore. For though the water which goes is not different from that 
which returns, still the soul which goes and returns not is defiled by two demons, whom it has taken 
occasion by this false pretext to invite. I ask thee, O Varro, and you who have read such works of learned 
men, and think ye have learned something great,—I ask you to interpret this, I do not say in a manner 
consistent with the eternal and unchangeable nature which alone is God, but only in a manner consistent 
with the doctrine concerning the soul of the world and its parts, which ye think to be the true gods. Itis a 
somewhat more tolerable thing that ye have made that part of the soul of the world which pervades the 
sea your god Neptune. Is the wave, then, which comes to the shore and returns to the main, two parts of 
the world, or two parts of the soul of the world? Who of you is so silly as to think so? Why, then, have they 
made to you two goddesses? The only reason seems to be, that your wise ancestors have provided, not 
that many gods should rule you, but that many of such demons as are delighted with those vanities and 
falsehoods should possess you. But why has that Salacia, according to this interpretation, lost the lower 
part of the sea, seeing that she was represented as subject to her husband? For in saying that she is the 
receding wave, ye have put her on the surface. Was she enraged at her husband for taking Venilia as a 
concubine, and thus drove him from the upper part of the sea? 


CHAPTER 23 


CONCERNING THE EARTH, WHICH VARRO AFFIRMS TO BE A GODDESS, BECAUSE THAT SOUL OF THE WORLD 
WHICH HE THINKS TO BE GOD PERVADES ALSO THIS LOWEST PART OF HIS BODY, AND IMPARTS TO IT A DIVINE 
FORCE 


Surely the earth, which we see full of its own living creatures, is one; but for all that, it is but a mighty 
mass among the elements, and the lowest part of the world. Why, then, would they have it to be a 
goddess? Is it because it is fruitful? Why, then, are not men rather held to be gods, who render it fruitful 
by cultivating it; but though they plough it, do not adore it? But, say they, the part of the soul of the world 


which pervades it makes it a goddess. As if it were not a far more evident thing, nay, a thing which is not 
called in question, that there is a soul in man. And yet men are not held to be gods, but (a thing to be 
sadly lamented), with wonderful and pitiful delusion, are subjected to those who are not gods, and than 
whom they themselves are better, as the objects of deserved worship and adoration. And certainly the 
same Varro, in the book concerning the select gods, affirms that there are three grades of soul in 
universal nature. One which pervades all the living parts of the body, and has not sensation, but only the 
power of life,—that principle which penetrates into the bones, nails and hair. By this principle in the world 
trees are nourished, and grow without being possessed of sensation, and live in a manner peculiar to 
themselves. The second grade of soul is that in which there is sensation. This principle penetrates into the 
eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, and the organs of sensation. The third grade of soul is the highest, and is 
called mind, where intelligence has its throne. This grade of soul no mortal creatures except man are 
possessed of. Now this part of the soul of the world, Varro says, is called God, and in us is called Genius. 
And the stones and earth in the world, which we see, and which are not pervaded by the power of 
sensation, are, as it were, the bones and nails of God. Again, the sun, moon, and stars, which we perceive, 
and by which He perceives, are His organs of perception. Moreover, the ether is His mind; and by the 
virtue which is in it, which penetrates into the stars, it also makes them gods; and because it penetrates 
through them into the earth, it makes it the goddess Tellus, whence again it enters and permeates the sea 
and ocean, making them the god Neptune. 


Let him return from this, which he thinks to be natural theology, back to that from which he went out, in 
order to rest from the fatigue occasioned by the many turnings and windings of his path. Let him return, I 
say, let him return to the civil theology. I wish to detain him there a while. I have somewhat to say which 
has to do with that theology. I am not yet saying, that if the earth and stones are similar to our bones and 
nails, they are in like manner devoid of intelligence, as they are devoid of sensation. Nor am I saying that, 
if our bones and nails are said to have intelligence, because they are in a man who has intelligence, he 
who says that the things analogous to these in the world are gods, is as stupid as he is who says that our 
bones and nails are men. We shall perhaps have occasion to dispute these things with the philosophers. At 
present, however, I wish to deal with Varro as a political theologian. For it is possible that, though he may 
seem to have wished to lift up his head, as it were, into the liberty of natural theology, the consciousness 
that the book with which he was occupied was one concerning a subject belonging to civil theology, may 
have caused him to relapse into the point of view of that theology, and to say this in order that the 
ancestors of his nation, and other states, might not be believed to have bestowed on Neptune an irrational 
worship. What I am to say is this: Since the earth is one, why has not that part of the soul of the world 
which permeates the earth made it that one goddess which he calls Tellus? But had it done so, what then 
had become of Orcus, the brother of Jupiter and Neptune, whom they call Father Dis? And where, in that 
case, had been his wife Proserpine, who, according to another opinion given in the same book, is called, 
not the fecundity of the earth, but its lower part? But if they say that part of the soul of the world, when it 
permeates the upper part of the earth, makes the god Father Dis, but when it pervades the nether part of 
the same the goddess Proserpine; what, in that case, will that Tellus be? For all that which she was has 
been divided into these two parts, and these two gods; so that it is impossible to find what to make or 
where to place her as a third goddess, except it be said that those divinities Orcus and Proserpine are the 
one goddess Tellus, and that they are not three gods, but one or two, whilst notwithstanding they are 
called three, held to be three, worshipped as three, having their own several altars, their own shrines, 
rites, images, priests, whilst their own false demons also through these things defile the prostituted soul. 
Let this further question be answered: What part of the earth does a part of the soul of the world 
permeate in order to make the god Tellumo? No, says he; but the earth being one and the same, has a 
double life,—the masculine, which produces seed, and the feminine, which receives and nourishes the 
seed. Hence it has been called Tellus from the feminine principle, and Tellumo from the masculine. Why, 
then, do the priests, as he indicates, perform divine service to four gods, two others being added,— 
namely, to Tellus, Tellumo, Altor, and Rusor? We have already spoken concerning Tellus and Tellumo. But 
why do they worship Altor? Because, says he, all that springs of the earth is nourished by the earth. 
Wherefore do they worship Rusor? Because all things return back again to the place whence they 
proceeded. 


CHAPTER 24 


CONCERNING THE SURNAMES OF TELLUS AND THEIR SIGNIFICATIONS, WHICH, ALTHOUGH THEY INDICATE 
MANY PROPERTIES, OUGHT NOT TO HAVE ESTABLISHED THE OPINION THAT THERE IS A CORRESPONDING 
NUMBER OF GODS 


The one earth, then, on account of this fourfold virtue, ought to have had four surnames, but not to have 
been considered as four gods,—as Jupiter and Juno, though they have so many surnames, are for all that 
only single deities,—for by all these surnames it is signified that a manifold virtue belongs to one god or to 
one goddess; but the multitude of surnames does not imply a multitude of gods. But as sometimes even 
the vilest women themselves grow tired of those crowds which they have sought after under the impulse 
of wicked passion, so also the soul, become vile, and prostituted to impure spirits, sometimes begins to 
loathe to multiply to itself gods to whom to surrender itself to be polluted by them, as much as it once 
delighted in so doing. For Varro himself, as if ashamed of that crowd of gods, would make Tellus to be one 
goddess. “They say,” says he, “that whereas the one great mother has a tympanum, it is signified that she 


is the orb of the earth; whereas she has towers on her head, towns are signified; and whereas seats are 
fixed round about her, it is signified that whilst all things move, she moves not. And their having made the 
Galli to serve this goddess, signifies that they who are in need of seed ought to follow the earth for in it all 
seeds are found. By their throwing themselves down before her, it is taught,” he says, “that they who 
cultivate the earth should not sit idle, for there is always something for them to do. The sound of the 
cymbals signifies the noise made by the throwing of iron utensils, and by men’s hands, and all other 
noises connected with agricultural operations; and these cymbals are of brass, because the ancients used 
brazen utensils in their agriculture before iron was discovered. They place beside the goddess an unbound 
and tame lion, to show that there is no kind of land so wild and so excessively barren as that it would be 
profitless to attempt to bring it in and cultivate it.” Then he adds that, because they gave many names and 
surnames to mother Tellus, it came to be thought that these signified many gods. “They think,” says he, 
“that Tellus is Ops, because the earth is improved by labor; Mother, because it brings forth much; Great, 
because it brings forth seed; Proserpine, because fruits creep forth from it; Vesta, because it is invested 
with herbs. And thus,” says he, “they not at all absurdly identify other goddesses with the earth.” If, then, 
it is one goddess (though, if the truth were consulted, it is not even that), why do they nevertheless 
separate it into many? Let there be many names of one goddess, and let there not be as many goddesses 
as there are names. 


But the authority of the erring ancients weighs heavily on Varro, and compels him, after having expressed 
this opinion, to show signs of uneasiness; for he immediately adds, “With which things the opinion of the 
ancients, who thought that there were really many goddesses, does not conflict.” How does it not conflict, 
when it is entirely a different thing to say that one goddess has many names, and to say that there are 
many goddesses? But it is possible, he says, that the same thing may both be one, and yet have in ita 
plurality of things. I grant that there are many things in one man; are there therefore in him many men? 
In like manner, in one goddess there are many things; are there therefore also many goddesses? But let 
them divide, unite, multiply, reduplicate, and implicate as they like. 


These are the famous mysteries of Tellus and the Great Mother, all of which are shown to have reference 
to mortal seeds and to agriculture. Do these things, then,—namely, the tympanum, the towers, the Galli, 
the tossing to and fro of limbs, the noise of cymbals, the images of lions,—do these things, having this 
reference and this end, promise eternal life? Do the mutilated Galli, then, serve this Great Mother in order 
to signify that they who are in need of seed should follow the earth, as though it were not rather the case 
that this very service caused them to want seed? For whether do they, by following this goddess, acquire 
seed, being in want of it, or, by following her, lose seed when they have it? Is this to interpret or to 
deprecate? Nor is it considered to what a degree malign demons have gained the upper hand, inasmuch 
as they have been able to exact such cruel rites without having dared to promise any great things in 
return for them. Had the earth not been a goddess, men would have, by laboring, laid their hands on it in 
order to obtain seed through it, and would not have laid violent hands on themselves in order to lose seed 
on account of it. Had it not been a goddess, it would have become so fertile by the hands of others, that it 
would not have compelled a man to be rendered barren by his own hands; nor that in the festival of Liber 
an honorable matron put a wreath on the private parts of a man in the sight of the multitude, where 
perhaps her husband was standing by blushing and perspiring, if there is any shame left in men; and that 
in the celebration of marriages the newly-married bride was ordered to sit upon Priapus. These things are 
bad enough, but they are small and contemptible in comparison with that most cruel abomination, or most 
abominable cruelty, by which either set is so deluded that neither perishes of its wound. There the 
enchantment of fields is feared; here the amputation of members is not feared. There the modesty of the 
bride is outraged, but in such a manner as that neither her fruitfulness nor even her virginity is taken 
away; here a man is so mutilated that he is neither changed into a woman nor remains a man. 


CHAPTER 25 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE MUTILATION OF ATYS WHICH THE DOCTRINE OF THE GREEK SAGES SET FORTH 


Varro has not spoken of that Atys, nor sought out any interpretation for him, in memory of whose being 
loved by Ceres the Gallus is mutilated. But the learned and wise Greeks have by no means been silent 
about an interpretation so holy and so illustrious. The celebrated philosopher Porphyry has said that Atys 
signifies the flowers of spring, which is the most beautiful season, and therefore was mutilated because 
the flower falls before the fruit appears. They have not, then, compared the man himself, or rather that 
semblance of a man they called Atys, to the flower, but his male organs,—these, indeed, fell whilst he was 
living. Did I say fell? nay, truly they did not fall, nor were they plucked off, but torn away. Nor when that 
flower was lost did any fruit follow, but rather sterility. What, then, do they say is signified by the 
castrated Atys himself, and whatever remained to him after his castration? To what do they refer that? 
What interpretation does that give rise to? Do they, after vain endeavors to discover an interpretation, 
seek to persuade men that that is rather to be believed which report has made public, and which has also 
been written concerning his having been a mutilated man? Our Varro has very properly opposed this, and 
has been unwilling to state it; for it certainly was not unknown to that most learned man. 


CHAPTER 26 
CONCERNING THE ABOMINATION OF THE SACRED RITES OF THE GREAT MOTHER 


Concerning the effeminates consecrated to the same Great Mother, in defiance of all the modesty which 
belongs to men and women, Varro has not wished to say anything, nor do I remember to have read 
anywhere aught concerning them. These effeminates, no later than yesterday, were going through the 
streets and places of Carthage with anointed hair, whitened faces, relaxed bodies, and feminine gait, 
exacting from the people the means of maintaining their ignominious lives. Nothing has been said 
concerning them. Interpretation failed, reason blushed, speech was silent. The Great Mother has 
surpassed all her sons, not in greatness of deity, but of crime. To this monster not even the monstrosity of 
Janus is to be compared. His deformity was only in his image; hers was the deformity of cruelty in her 
sacred rites. He has a redundancy of members in stone images; she inflicts the loss of members on men. 
This abomination is not surpassed by the licentious deeds of Jupiter, so many and so great. He, with all his 
seductions of women, only disgraced heaven with one Ganymede; she, with so many avowed and public 
effeminates, has both defiled the earth and outraged heaven. Perhaps we may either compare Saturn to 
this Magna Mater, or even set him before her in this kind of abominable cruelty, for he mutilated his 
father. But at the festivals of Saturn, men could rather be slain by the hands of others than mutilated by 
their own. He devoured his sons, as the poets say, and the natural theologists interpret this as they list. 
History says he slew them. But the Romans never received, like the Carthaginians, the custom of 
sacrificing their sons to him. This Great Mother of the gods, however, has brought mutilated men into 
Roman temples, and has preserved that cruel custom, being believed to promote the strength of the 
Romans by emasculating their men. Compared with this evil, what are the thefts of Mercury, the 
wantonness of Venus, and the base and flagitious deeds of the rest of them, which we might bring forward 
from books, were it not that they are daily sung and danced in the theatres? But what are these things to 
so great an evil,—an evil whose magnitude was only proportioned to the greatness of the Great Mother,— 
especially as these are said to have been invented by the poets? as if the poets had also invented this that 
they are acceptable to the gods. Let it be imputed, then, to the audacity and impudence of the poets that 
these things have been sung and written of. But that they have been incorporated into the body of divine 
rites and honors, the deities themselves demanding and extorting that incorporation, what is that but the 
crime of the gods? nay more, the confession of demons and the deception of wretched men? But as to this 
that the Great Mother is considered to be worshipped in the appropriate form when she is worshipped by 
the consecration of mutilated men, this is not an invention of the poets, nay, they have rather shrunk from 
it with horror than sung of it. Ought any one, then, to be consecrated to these select gods, that he may 
live blessedly after death, consecrated to whom he could not live decently before death, being subjected 
to such foul superstitions, and bound over to unclean demons? But all these things, says Varro, are to be 
referred to the world. Let him consider if it be not rather to the unclean. But why not refer that to the 
world which is demonstrated to be in the world? We, however, seek for a mind which, trusting to true 
religion, does not adore the world as its god, but for the sake of God praises the world as a work of God, 
and, purified from mundane defilements, comes pure to God Himself who founded the world. 


CHAPTER 27 


CONCERNING THE FIGMENTS OF THE PHYSICAL THEOLOGISTS, WHO NEITHER WORSHIP THE TRUE DIVINITY, 
NOR PERFORM THE WORSHIP WHEREWITH THE TRUE DIVINITY SHOULD BE SERVED 


We see that these select gods have, indeed, become more famous than the rest; not, however, that their 
merits may be brought to light, but that their opprobrious deeds may not be hid. Whence it is more 
credible that they were men, as not only poetic but also historical literature has handed down. For this 
which Virgil says, 


“Then from Olympus’ heights came down 
Good Saturn, exiled from his throne 
By Jove, his mightier heir;” 


and what follows with reference to this affair, is fully related by the historian Euhemerus, and has been 
translated into Latin by Ennius. And as they who have written before us in the Greek or in the Latin 
tongue against such errors as these have said much concerning this matter, I have thought it unnecessary 
to dwell upon it. When I consider those physical reasons, then, by which learned and acute men attempt 
to turn human things into divine things, all I see is that they have been able to refer these things only to 
temporal works and to that which has a corporeal nature, and even though invisible still mutable; and this 
is by no means the true God. But if this worship had been performed as the symbolism of ideas at least 
congruous with religion, though it would indeed have been cause of grief that the true God was not 
announced and proclaimed by its symbolism, nevertheless it could have been in some degree borne with, 
when it did not occasion and command the performance of such foul and abominable things. But since it is 
impiety to worship the body or the soul for the true God, by whose indwelling alone the soul is happy, how 
much more impious is it to worship those things through which neither soul nor body can obtain either 
salvation or human honor? Wherefore if with temple, priest, and sacrifice, which are due to the true God, 


any element of the world be worshipped, or any created spirit, even though not impure and evil, that 
worship is still evil, not because the things are evil by which the worship is performed, but because those 
things ought only to be used in the worship of Him to whom alone such worship and service are due. But 
if any one insist that he worships the one true God,—that is, the Creator of every soul and of every body,— 
with stupid and monstrous idols, with human victims, with putting a wreath on the male organ, with the 
wages of unchastity, with the cutting of limbs, with emasculation, with the consecration of effeminates, 
with impure and obscene plays, such a one does not sin because he worships One who ought not to be 
worshipped, but because he worships Him who ought to be worshipped in a way in which He ought not to 
be worshipped. But he who worships with such things,—that is, foul and obscene things,—and that not the 
true God, namely, the maker of soul and body, but a creature, even though not a wicked creature, whether 
it be soul or body, or soul and body together, twice sins against God, because he both worships for God 
what is not God, and also worships with such things as neither God nor what is not God ought to be 
worshipped with. It is, indeed, manifest how these pagans worship,—that is, how shamefully and 
criminally they worship; but what or whom they worship would have been left in obscurity, had not their 
history testi fied that those same confessedly base and foul rites were rendered in obedience to the 
demands of the gods, who exacted them with terrible severity. Wherefore it is evident beyond doubt that 
this whole civil theology is occupied in inventing means for attracting wicked and most impure spirits, 
inviting them to visit senseless images, and through these to take possession of stupid hearts. 


CHAPTER 28 
THAT THE DOCTRINE OF VARRO CONCERNING THEOLOGY IS IN NO PART CONSISTENT WITH ITSELF 


To what purpose, then, is it that this most learned and most acute man Varro attempts, as it were, with 
subtle disputation, to reduce and refer all these gods to heaven and earth? He cannot do it. They go out of 
his hands like water; they shrink back; they slip down and fall. For when about to speak of the females, 
that is, the goddesses, he says, “Since, as I observed in the first book concerning places, heaven and earth 
are the two origins of the gods, on which account they are called celestials and terrestrials, and as I began 
in the former books with heaven, speaking of Janus, whom some have said to be heaven, and others the 
earth, so I now commence with Tellus in speaking concerning the goddesses.” I can understand what 
embarrassment so great a mind was experiencing. For he is influenced by the perception of a certain 
plausible resemblance, when he says that the heaven is that which does, and the earth that which suffers, 
and therefore attributes the masculine principle to the one, and the feminine to the other, not considering 
that it is rather He who made both heaven and earth who is the maker of both activity and passivity. On 
this principle he interprets the celebrated mysteries of the Samothracians, and promises, with an air of 
great devoutness, that he will by writing expound these mysteries, which have not been so much as known 
to his countrymen, and will send them his exposition. Then he says that he had from many proofs gathered 
that, in those mysteries, among the images one signifies heaven, another the earth, another the patterns 
of things, which Plato calls ideas. He makes Jupiter to signify heaven, Juno the earth, Minerva the ideas. 
Heaven, by which anything is made; the earth, from which it is made; and the pattern, according to which 
it is made. But, with respect to the last, I am forgetting to say that Plato attributed so great an importance 
to these ideas as to say, not that anything was made by heaven according to them, but that according to 
them heaven itself was made. To return, however,—it is to be observed that Varro has, in the book on the 
select gods, lost that theory of these gods, in whom he has, as it were, embraced all things. For he assigns 
the male gods to heaven, the females to earth; among which latter he has placed Minerva, whom he had 
before placed above heaven itself. Then the male god Neptune is in the sea, which pertains rather to earth 
than to heaven. Last of all, father Dis, who is called in Greek Plouton, another male god, brother of both 
(Jupiter and Neptune), is also held to be a god of the earth, holding the upper region of the earth himself, 
and allotting the nether region to his wife Proserpine. How, then, do they attempt to refer the gods to 
heaven, and the goddesses to earth? What solidity, what consistency, what sobriety has this disputation? 
But that Tellus is the origin of the goddesses,—the great mother, to wit, beside whom there is continually 
the noise of the mad and abominable revelry of effeminates and mutilated men, and men who cut 
themselves, and indulge in frantic gesticulations,—how is it, then, that Janus is called the head of the 
gods, and Tellus the head of the goddesses? In the one case error does not make one head, and in the 
other frenzy does not make a sane one. Why do they vainly attempt to refer these to the world? Even if 
they could do so, no pious person worships the world for the true God. Nevertheless, plain truth makes it 
evident that they are not able even to do this. Let them rather identify them with dead men and most 
wicked demons, and no further question will remain. 


CHAPTER 29 


THAT ALL THINGS WHICH THE PHYSICAL THEOLOGISTS HAVE REFERRED TO THE WORLD AND ITS PARTS, THEY 
OUGHT TO HAVE REFERRED TO THE ONE TRUE GOD 


For all those things which, according to the account given of those gods, are referred to the world by so- 
called physical interpretation, may, without any religious scruple, be rather assigned to the true God, who 
made heaven and earth, and created every soul and every body; and the following is the manner in which 
we see that this may be done. We worship God,—not heaven and earth, of which two parts this world 
consists, nor the soul or souls diffused through all living things,—but God who made heaven and earth, 


and all things which are in them; who made every soul, whatever be the nature of its life, whether it have 
life without sensation and reason, or life with sensation, or life with both sensation and reason. 


CHAPTER 30 


HOW PIETY DISTINGUISHES THE CREATOR FROM THE CREATURES, SO THAT, INSTEAD OF ONE GOD, THERE ARE 
NOT WORSHIPPED AS MANY GODS AS THERE ARE WORKS OF THE ONE AUTHOR 


And now, to begin to go over those works of the one true God, on account of which these have made to 
themselves many and false gods, whilst they attempt to give an honorable interpretation to their many 
most abominable and most infamous mysteries,—we worship that God who has appointed to the natures 
created by Him both the beginnings and the end of their existing and moving; who holds, knows, and 
disposes the causes of things; who hath created the virtue of seeds; who hath given to what creatures He 
would a rational soul, which is called mind; who hath bestowed the faculty and use of speech; who hath 
imparted the gift of foretelling future things to whatever spirits it seemed to Him good; who also Himself 
predicts future things, through whom He pleases, and through whom He will, removes diseases who, 
when the human race is to be corrected and chastised by wars, regulates also the beginnings, progress, 
and ends of these wars who hath created and governs the most vehement and most violent fire of this 
world, in due relation and proportion to the other elements of immense nature; who is the governor of all 
the waters; who hath made the sun brightest of all material lights, and hath given him suitable power and 
motion; who hath not withdrawn, even from the inhabitants of the nether world, His dominion and power; 
who hath appointed to mortal natures their suitable seed and nourishment, dry or liquid; who establishes 
and makes fruitful the earth; who bountifully bestows its fruits on animals and on men; who knows and 
ordains, not only principal causes, but also subsequent causes; who hath determined for the moon her 
motion; who affords ways in heaven and on earth for passage from one place to another; who hath 
granted also to human minds, which He hath created, the knowledge of the various arts for the help of life 
and nature; who hath appointed the union of male and female for the propagation of offspring; who hath 
favored the societies of men with the gift of terrestrial fire for the simplest and most familiar purposes, to 
burn on the hearth and to give light. These are, then, the things which that most acute and most learned 
man Varro has labored to distribute among the select gods, by I know not what physical interpretation, 
which he has got from other sources, and also conjectured for himself. But these things the one true God 
makes and does, but as the same God,—that is, as He who is wholly everywhere, included in no space, 
bound by no chains, mutable in no part of His being, filling heaven and earth with omnipresent power, not 
with a needy nature. Therefore He governs all things in such a manner as to allow them to perform and 
exercise their own proper movements. For although they can be nothing without Him, they are not what 
He is. He does also many things through angels; but only from Himself does He beatify angels. So also, 
though He send angels to men for certain purposes, He does not for all that beatify men by the good 
inherent in the angels, but by Himself, as He does the angels themselves. 


CHAPTER 31 


WHAT BENEFITS GOD GIVES TO THE FOLLOWERS OF THE TRUTH TO ENJOY OVER AND ABOVE HIS GENERAL 
BOUNTY 


For, besides such benefits as, according to this administration of nature of which we have made some 
mention, He lavishes on good and bad alike, we have from Him a great manifestation of great love, which 
belongs only to the good. For although we can never sufficiently give thanks to Him, that we are, that we 
live, that we behold heaven and earth, that we have mind and reason by which to seek after Him who 
made all these things, nevertheless, what hearts, what number of tongues, shall affirm that they are 
sufficient to render thanks to Him for this, that He hath not wholly departed from us, laden and 
overwhelmed with sins, averse to the contemplation of His light, and blinded by the love of darkness, that 
is, of iniquity, but hath sent to us His own Word, who is His only Son, that by His birth and suffering for us 
in the flesh, which He assumed, we might know how much God valued man, and that by that unique 
sacrifice we might be purified from all our sins, and that, love being shed abroad in our hearts by His 
Spirit, we might, having surmounted all difficulties, come into eternal rest, and the ineffable sweetness of 
the contemplation of Himself? 


CHAPTER 32 


THAT AT NO TIME IN THE PAST WAS THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST’S REDEMPTION AWANTING, BUT WAS AT ALL 
TIMES DECLARED, THOUGH IN VARIOUS FORMS 


This mystery of eternal life, even from the beginning of the human race, was, by certain signs and 
sacraments suitable to the times, announced through angels to those to whom it was meet. Then the 
Hebrew people was congregated into one republic, as it were, to perform this mystery; and in that 
republic was foretold, sometimes through men who understood what they spake, and sometimes through 
men who understood not, all that had transpired since the advent of Christ until now, and all that will 
transpire. This same nation, too, was afterwards dispersed through the nations, in order to testify to the 
scriptures in which eternal salvation in Christ had been declared. For not only the prophecies which are 


contained in words, nor only the precepts for the right conduct of life, which teach morals and piety, and 
are contained in the sacred writings,—not only these, but also the rites, priesthood, tabernacle or temple, 
altars, sacrifices, ceremonies, and whatever else belongs to that service which is due to God, and which in 
Greek is properly called latreia,—all these signified and fore-announced those things which we who 
believe in Jesus Christ unto eternal life believe to have been fulfilled, or behold in process of fulfillment, or 
confidently believe shall yet be fulfilled. 


CHAPTER 33 


THAT ONLY THROUGH THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION COULD THE DECEIT OF MALIGN SPIRITS, WHO REJOICE IN THE 
ERRORS OF MEN, HAVE BEEN MANIFESTED 


This, the only true religion, has alone been able to manifest that the gods of the nations are most impure 
demons, who desire to be thought gods, availing themselves of the names of certain defunct souls, or the 
appearance of mundane creatures, and with proud impurity rejoicing in things most base and infamous, as 
though in divine honors, and envying human souls their conversion to the true God. From whose most 
cruel and most impious dominion a man is liberated when he believes on Him who has afforded an 
example of humility, following which men may rise as great as was that pride by which they fell. Hence 
are not only those gods, concerning whom we have already spoken much, and many others belonging to 
different nations and lands, but also those of whom we are now treating, who have been selected as it 
were into the senate of the gods,—selected, however, on account of the notoriousness of their crimes, not 
on account of the dignity of their virtues,—whose sacred things Varro attempts to refer to certain natural 
reasons, seeking to make base things honorable, but cannot find how to square and agree with these 
reasons, because these are not the causes of those rites, which he thinks, or rather wishes to be thought 
to be so. For had not only these, but also all others of this kind, been real causes, even though they had 
nothing to do with the true God and eternal life, which is to be sought in religion, they would, by affording 
some sort of reason drawn from the nature of things, have mitigated in some degree that offence which 
was occasioned by some turpitude or absurdity in the sacred rites, which was not understood. This he 
attempted to do in respect to certain fables of the theatres, or mysteries of the shrines; but he did not 
acquit the theatres of likeness to the shrines, but rather condemned the shrines for likeness to the 
theatres. However, he in some way made the attempt to soothe the feelings shocked by horrible things, by 
rendering what he would have to be natural interpretations. 


CHAPTER 34 


CONCERNING THE BOOKS OF NUMA POMPILIUS, WHICH THE SENATE ORDERED TO BE BURNED, IN ORDER THAT 
THE CAUSES OF SACRED RIGHTS THEREIN ASSIGNED SHOULD NOT BECOME KNOWN 


But, on the other hand, we find, as the same most learned man has related, that the causes of the sacred 
rites which were given from the books of Numa Pompilius could by no means be tolerated, and were 
considered unworthy, not only to become known to the religious by being read, but even to lie written in 
the darkness in which they had been concealed. For now let me say what I promised in the third book of 
this work to say in its proper place. For, as we read in the same Varro’s book on the worship of the gods, 
“A certain one Terentius had a field at the Janiculum, and once, when his ploughman was passing the 
plough near to the tomb of Numa Pompilius, he turned up from the ground the books of Numa, in which 
were written the causes of the sacred institutions; which books he carried to the praetor, who, having 
read the beginnings of them, referred to the senate what seemed to be a matter of so much importance. 
And when the chief senators had read certain of the causes why this or that rite was instituted, the senate 
assented to the dead Numa, and the conscript fathers, as though concerned for the interests of religion, 
ordered the praetor to burn the books.” Let each one believe what he thinks; nay, let every champion of 
such impiety say whatever mad contention may suggest. For my part, let it suffice to suggest that the 
causes of those sacred things which were written down by King Numa Pompilius, the institutor of the 
Roman rites, ought never to have become known to people or senate, or even to the priests themselves; 
and also that Numa him self attained to these secrets of demons by an illicit curiosity, in order that he 
might write them down, so as to be able, by reading, to be reminded of them. However, though he was 
king, and had no cause to be afraid of any one, he neither dared to teach them to any one, nor to destroy 
them by obliteration, or any other form of destruction. Therefore, because he was unwilling that any one 
should know them, lest men should be taught infamous things, and because he was afraid to violate them, 
lest he should enrage the demons against himself, he buried them in what he thought a safe place, 
believing that a plough could not approach his sepulchre. But the senate, fearing to condemn the religious 
solemnities of their ancestors, and therefore compelled to assent to Numa, were nevertheless so 
convinced that those books were pernicious, that they did not order them to be buried again, knowing that 
human curiosity would thereby be excited to seek with far greater eagerness after the matter already 
divulged, but ordered the scandalous relics to be destroyed with fire; because, as they thought it was now 
a necessity to perform those sacred rites, they judged that the error arising from ignorance of their 
causes was more tolerable than the disturbance which the knowledge of them would occasion the state. 


CHAPTER 35 


CONCERNING THE HYDROMANCY THROUGH WHICH NUMA WAS BEFOOLED BY CERTAIN IMAGES OF DEMONS 
SEEN IN THE WATER 


For Numa himself also, to whom no prophet of God, no holy angel was sent, was driven to have recourse 
to hydromancy, that he might see the images of the gods in the water (or, rather, appearances whereby 
the demons made sport of him), and might learn from them what he ought to ordain and observe in the 
sacred rites. This kind of divination, says Varro, was introduced from the Persians, and was used by Numa 
himself, and at an after time by the philosopher Pythagoras. In this divination, he says, they also inquire at 
the inhabitants of the nether world, and make use of blood; and this the Greeks call nekromanteian. But 
whether it be called necromancy or hydromancy it is the same thing, for in either case the dead are 
supposed to foretell future things. But by what artifices these things are done, let themselves consider; for 
I am unwilling to say that these artifices were wont to be prohibited by the laws, and to be very severely 
punished even in the Gentile states, before the advent of our Saviour. I am unwilling, I say, to affirm this, 
for perhaps even such things were then allowed. However, it was by these arts that Pompilius learned 
those sacred rites which he gave forth as facts, whilst he concealed their causes; for even he himself was 
afraid of that which he had learned. The senate also caused the books in which those causes were 
recorded to be burned. What is it, then, to me, that Varro attempts to adduce all sorts of fanciful physical 
interpretations, which if these books had contained, they would certainly not have been burned? For 
otherwise the conscript fathers would also have burned those books which Varro published and dedicated 
to the high priest Caesar. Now Numa is said to have married the nymph Egeria, because (as Varro 
explains it in the forementioned book) he carried forth water wherewith to perform his hydromancy. Thus 
facts are wont to be converted into fables through false colorings. It was by that hydromancy, then, that 
that over-curious Roman king learned both the sacred rites which were to be written in the books of the 
priests, and also the causes of those rites,—which latter, however, he was unwilling that any one besides 
himself should know. Wherefore he made these causes, as it were, to die along with himself, taking care to 
have them written by themselves, and removed from the knowledge of men by being buried in the earth. 
Wherefore the things which are written in those books were either abominations of demons, so foul and 
noxious as to render that whole civil theology execrable even in the eyes of such men as those senators, 
who had accepted so many shameful things in the sacred rites themselves, or they were nothing else than 
the accounts of dead men, whom, through the lapse of ages, almost all the Gentile nations had come to 
believe to be immortal gods; whilst those same demons were delighted even with such rites, having 
presented themselves to receive worship under pretence of being those very dead men whom they had 
caused to be thought immortal gods by certain fallacious miracles, performed in order to establish that 
belief. But, by the hidden providence of the true God, these demons were permitted to confess these 
things to their friend Numa, having been gained by those arts through which necromancy could be 
performed, and yet were not constrained to admonish him rather at his death to burn than to bury the 
books in which they were written. But, in order that these books might be unknown, the demons could not 
resist the plough by which they were thrown up, or the pen of Varro, through which the things which were 
done in reference to this matter have come down even to our knowledge. For they are not able to effect 
anything which they are not allowed; but they are permitted to influence those whom God, in His deep 
and just judgment, according to their deserts, gives over either to be simply afflicted by them, or to be 
also subdued and deceived. But how pernicious these writings were judged to be, or how alien from the 
worship of the true Divinity, may be understood from the fact that the senate preferred to burn what 
Pompilius had hid, rather than to fear what he feared, so that he could not dare to do that. Wherefore let 
him who does not desire to live a pious life even now, seek eternal life by means of such rites. But let him 
who does not wish to have fellowship with malign demons have no fear for the noxious superstition 
wherewith they are worshipped, but let him recognize the true religion by which they are unmasked and 
vanquished. 


Book VIII 


Argument—Augustin comes now to the third kind of theology, that is, the natural, and takes up the 
question, whether the worship of the gods of the natural theology is of any avail towards securing 
blessedness in the life to come. This question he prefers to discuss with the Platonists, because the 
Platonic system is “facile princeps” among philosophies, and makes the nearest approximation to 
Christian truth. In pursuing this argument, he first refutes Apuleius, and all who maintain that the demons 
should be worshipped as messengers and mediators between gods and men; demonstrating that by no 
possibility can men be reconciled to good gods by demons, who are the slaves of vice, and who delight in 
and patronize what good and wise men abhor and condemn,—The blasphemous fictions of poets, 
theatrical exhibitions, and magical arts. 


CHAPTER 1 


THAT THE QUESTION OF NATURAL THEOLOGY IS TO BE DISCUSSED WITH THOSE PHILOSOPHERS WHO SOUGHT 
A MORE EXCELLENT WISDOM 


We shall require to apply our mind with far greater intensity to the present question than was requisite in 
the solution and unfolding of the questions handled in the preceding books; for it is not with ordinary 
men, but with philosophers that we must confer concerning the theology which they call natural. For it is 
not like the fabulous, that is, the theatrical; nor the civil, that is, the urban theology: the one of which 
displays the crimes of the gods, whilst the other manifests their criminal desires, which demonstrate them 
to be rather malign demons than gods. It is, we say, with philosophers we have to confer with respect to 
this theology,—men whose very name, if rendered into Latin, signifies those who profess the love of 
wisdom. Now, if wisdom is God, who made all things, as is attested by the divine authority and truth, then 
the philosopher is a lover of God. But since the thing itself, which is called by this name, exists not in all 
who glory in the name,—for it does not follow, of course, that all who are called philosophers are lovers of 
true wisdom,—we must needs select from the number of those with whose opinions we have been able to 
acquaint ourselves by reading, some with whom we may not unworthily engage in the treatment of this 
question. For I have not in this work undertaken to refute all the vain opinions of the philosophers, but 
only such as pertain to theology, which Greek word we understand to mean an account or explanation of 
the divine nature. Nor, again, have I undertaken to refute all the vain theological opinions of all the 
philosophers, but only of such of them as, agreeing in the belief that there is a divine nature, and that this 
divine nature is concerned about human affairs, do nevertheless deny that the worship of the one 
unchangeable God is sufficient for the obtaining of a blessed life after death, as well as at the present 
time; and hold that, in order to obtain that life, many gods, created, indeed, and appointed to their several 
spheres by that one God, are to be worshipped. These approach nearer to the truth than even Varro; for, 
whilst he saw no difficulty in extending natural theology in its entirety even to the world and the soul of 
the world, these acknowledge God as existing above all that is of the nature of soul, and as the Creator 
not only of this visible world, which is often called heaven and earth, but also of every soul whatsoever, 
and as Him who gives blessedness to the rational soul,—of which kind is the human soul,—by participation 
in His own unchangeable and incorporeal light. There is no one, who has even a slender knowledge of 
these things, who does not know of the Platonic philosophers, who derive their name from their master 
Plato. Concerning this Plato, then, I will briefly state such things as I deem necessary to the present 
question, mentioning beforehand those who preceded him in time in the same department of literature. 


CHAPTER 2 
CONCERNING THE TWO SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHERS, THAT IS, THE ITALIC AND IONIC, AND THEIR FOUNDERS 


As far as concerns the literature of the Greeks, whose language holds a more illustrious place than any of 
the languages of the other nations, history mentions two schools of philosophers, the one called the Italic 
school, originating in that part of Italy which was formerly called Magna Graecia; the other called the 
Ionic school, having its origin in those regions which are still called by the name of Greece. The Italic 
school had for its founder Pythagoras of Samos, to whom also the term “philosophy” is said to owe its 
origin. For whereas formerly those who seemed to excel others by the laudable manner in which they 
regulated their lives were called sages, Pythagoras, on being asked what he professed, replied that he was 
a philosopher, that is, a student or lover of wisdom; for it seemed to him to be the height of arrogance to 
profess oneself a sage. The founder of the Ionic school, again, was Thales of Miletus, one of those seven 
who were styled the “seven sages,” of whom six were distinguished by the kind of life they lived, and by 
certain maxims which they gave forth for the proper conduct of life. Thales was distinguished as an 
investigator into the nature of things; and, in order that he might have successors in his school, he 
committed his dissertations to writing. That, however, which especially rendered him eminent was his 


ability, by means of astronomical calculations, even to predict eclipses of the sun and moon. He thought, 
however, that water was the first principle of things, and that of it all the elements of the world, the world 
itself, and all things which are generated in it, ultimately consist. Over all this work, however, which, 
when we consider the world, appears so admirable, he set nothing of the nature of divine mind. To him 
succeeded Anaximander, his pupil, who held a different opinion concerning the nature of things; for he did 
not hold that all things spring from one principle, as Thales did, who held that principle to be water, but 
thought that each thing springs from its own proper principle. These principles of things he believed to be 
infinite in number, and thought that they generated innumerable worlds, and all the things which arise in 
them. He thought, also, that these worlds are subject to a perpetual process of alternate dissolution and 
regeneration, each one continuing for a longer or shorter period of time, according to the nature of the 
case; nor did he, any more than Thales, attribute anything to a divine mind in the production of all this 
activity of things. Anaximander left as his successor his disciple Anaximenes, who attributed all the causes 
of things to an infinite air. He neither denied nor ignored the existence of gods, but, so far from believing 
that the air was made by them, he held, on the contrary, that they sprang from the air. Anaxagoras, 
however, who was his pupil, perceived that a divine mind was the productive cause of all things which we 
see, and said that all the various kinds of things, according to their several modes and species, were 
produced out of an infinite matter consisting of homogeneous particles, but by the efficiency of a divine 
mind. Diogenes, also, another pupil of Anaximenes, said that a certain air was the original substance of 
things out of which all things were produced, but that it was possessed of a divine reason, without which 
nothing could be produced from it. Anaxagoras was succeeded by his disciple Archelaus, who also thought 
that all things consisted of homogeneous particles, of which each particular thing was made, but that 
those particles were pervaded by a divine mind, which perpetually energized all the eternal bodies, 
namely, those particles, so that they are alternately united and separated. Socrates, the master of Plato, is 
said to have been the disciple of Archelaus; and on Plato’s account it is that I have given this brief 
historical sketch of the whole history of these schools. 


CHAPTER 3 


OF THE SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY 


Socrates is said to have been the first who directed the entire effort of philosophy to the correction and 
regulation of manners, all who went before him having expended their greatest efforts in the investigation 
of physical, that is, natural phenomena. However, it seems to me that it cannot be certainly discovered 
whether Socrates did this because he was wearied of obscure and uncertain things, and so wished to 
direct his mind to the discovery of something manifest and certain, which was necessary in order to the 
obtaining of a blessed life,—that one great object toward which the labor, vigilance, and industry of all 
philosophers seem to have been directed,—or whether (as some yet more favorable to him suppose) he did 
it because he was unwilling that minds defiled with earthly desires should essay to raise themselves 
upward to divine things. For he saw that the causes of things were sought for by them,—which causes he 
believed to be ultimately reducible to nothing else than the will of the one true and supreme God,—and on 
this account he thought they could only be comprehended by a purified mind; and therefore that all 
diligence ought to be given to the purification of the life by good morals, in order that the mind, delivered 
from the depressing weight of lusts, might raise itself upward by its native vigor to eternal things, and 
might, with purified understanding, contemplate that nature which is incorporeal and unchangeable light, 
where live the causes of all created natures. It is evident, however, that he hunted out and pursued, with a 
wonderful pleasantness of style and argument, and with a most pointed and insinuating urbanity, the 
foolishness of ignorant men, who thought that they knew this or that,—sometimes confessing his own 
ignorance, and sometimes dissimulating his knowledge, even in those very moral questions to which he 
seems to have directed the whole force of his mind. And hence there arose hostility against him, which 
ended in his being calumniously impeached, and condemned to death. Afterwards, however, that very city 
of the Athenians, which had publicly condemned him, did publicly bewail him,—the popular indignation 
having turned with such vehemence on his accusers, that one of them perished by the violence of the 
multitude, whilst the other only escaped a like punishment by voluntary and perpetual exile. 


Illustrious, therefore, both in his life and in his death, Socrates left very many disciples of his philosophy, 
who vied with one another in desire for proficiency in handling those moral questions which concern the 
chief good (summum bonum), the possession of which can make a man blessed; and because, in the 
disputations of Socrates, where he raises all manner of questions, makes assertions, and then demolishes 
them, it did not evidently appear what he held to be the chief good, every one took from these 
disputations what pleased him best, and every one placed the final good in whatever it appeared to 
himself to consist. Now, that which is called the final good is that at which, when one has arrived, he is 
blessed. But so diverse were the opinions held by those followers of Socrates concerning this final good, 
that (a thing scarcely to be credited with respect to the followers of one master) some placed the chief 
good in pleasure, as Aristippus, others in virtue, as Antisthenes. Indeed, it were tedious to recount the 
various opinions of various disciples. 


CHAPTER 4 


CONCERNING PLATO, THE CHIEF AMONG THE DISCIPLES OF SOCRATES, AND HIS THREEFOLD DIVISION OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


But, among the disciples of Socrates, Plato was the one who shone with a glory which far excelled that of 
the others, and who not unjustly eclipsed them all. By birth, an Athenian of honorable parentage, he far 
surpassed his fellow-disciples in natural endowments, of which he was possessed in a wonderful degree. 
Yet, deeming himself and the Socratic discipline far from sufficient for bringing philosophy to perfection, 
he travelled as extensively as he was able, going to every place famed for the cultivation of any science of 
which he could make himself master. Thus he learned from the Egyptians whatever they held and taught 
as important; and from Egypt, passing into those parts of Italy which were filled with the fame of the 
Pythagoreans, he mastered, with the greatest facility, and under the most eminent teachers, all the Italic 
philosophy which was then in vogue. And, as he had a peculiar love for his master Socrates, he made him 
the speaker in all his dialogues, putting into his mouth whatever he had learned, either from others, or 
from the efforts of his own powerful intellect, tempering even his moral disputations with the grace and 
politeness of the Socratic style. And, as the study of wisdom consists in action and contemplation, so that 
one part of it may be called active, and the other contemplative,—the active part having reference to the 
conduct of life, that is, to the regulation of morals, and the contemplative part to the investigation into the 
causes of nature and into pure truth,—Socrates is said to have excelled in the active part of that study, 
while Pythagoras gave more attention to its contemplative part, on which he brought to bear all the force 
of his great intellect. To Plato is given the praise of having perfected philosophy by combining both parts 
into one. He then divides it into three parts,—the first moral, which is chiefly occupied with action; the 
second natural, of which the object is contemplation; and the third rational, which discriminates between 
the true and the false. And though this last is necessary both to action and contemplation, it is 
contemplation, nevertheless, which lays peculiar claim to the office of investigating the nature of truth. 
Thus this tripartite division is not contrary to that which made the study of wisdom to consist in action 
and contemplation. Now, as to what Plato thought with respect to each of these parts,—that is, what he 
believed to be the end of all actions, the cause of all natures, and the light of all intelligences,—it would be 
a question too long to discuss, and about which we ought not to make any rash affirmation. For, as Plato 
liked and constantly affected the well-known method of his master Socrates, namely, that of dissimulating 
his knowledge or his opinions, it is not easy to discover clearly what he himself thought on various 
matters, any more than it is to discover what were the real opinions of Socrates. We must, nevertheless, 
insert into our work certain of those opinions which he expresses in his writings, whether he himself 
uttered them, or narrates them as expressed by others, and seems himself to approve of,—opinions 
sometimes favorable to the true religion, which our faith takes up and defends, and sometimes contrary to 
it, as, for example, in the questions concerning the existence of one God or of many, as it relates to the 
truly blessed life which is to be after death. For those who are praised as having most closely followed 
Plato, who is justly preferred to all the other philosophers of the Gentiles, and who are said to have 
manifested the greatest acuteness in understanding him, do perhaps entertain such an idea of God as to 
admit that in Him are to be found the cause of existence, the ultimate reason for the understanding, and 
the end in reference to which the whole life is to be regulated. Of which three things, the first is 
understood to pertain to the natural, the second to the rational, and the third to the moral part of 
philosophy. For if man has been so created as to attain, through that which is most excellent in him, to 
that which excels all things,—that is, to the one true and absolutely good God, without whom no nature 
exists, no doctrine instructs, no exercise profits,—let Him be sought in whom all things are secure to us, 
let Him be discovered in whom all truth becomes certain to us, let Him be loved in whom all becomes 
right to us. 


CHAPTER 5 


THAT IT IS ESPECIALLY WITH THE PLATONISTS THAT WE MUST CARRY ON OUR DISPUTATIONS ON MATTERS OF 
THEOLOGY, THEIR OPINIONS BEING PREFERABLE TO THOSE OF ALL OTHER PHILOSOPHERS 


If, then, Plato defined the wise man as one who imitates, knows, loves this God, and who is rendered 
blessed through fellowship with Him in His own blessedness, why discuss with the other philosophers? It 
is evident that none come nearer to us than the Platonists. To them, therefore, let that fabulous theology 
give place which delights the minds of men with the crimes of the gods; and that civil theology also, in 
which impure demons, under the name of gods, have seduced the peoples of the earth given up to earthly 
pleasures, desiring to be honored by the errors of men, and by filling the minds of their worshippers with 
impure desires, exciting them to make the representation of their crimes one of the rites of their worship, 
whilst they themselves found in the spectators of these exhibitions a most pleasing spectacle,—a theology 
in which, whatever was honorable in the temple, was defiled by its mixture with the obscenity of the 
theatre, and whatever was base in the theatre was vindicated by the abominations of the temples. To 
these philosophers also the interpretations of Varro must give place, in which he explains the sacred rites 
as having reference to heaven and earth, and to the seeds and operations of perishable things; for, in the 
first place, those rites have not the signification which he would have men believe is attached to them, 
and therefore truth does not follow him in his attempt so to interpret them; and even if they had this 
signification, still those things ought not to be worshipped by the rational soul as its god which are placed 


below it in the scale of nature, nor ought the soul to prefer to itself as gods things to which the true God 
has given it the preference. The same must be said of those writings pertaining to the sacred rites, which 
Numa Pompilius took care to conceal by causing them to be buried along with himself, and which, when 
they were afterwards turned up by the plough, were burned by order of the senate. And, to treat Numa 
with all honor, let us mention as belonging to the same rank as these writings that which Alexander of 
Macedon wrote to his mother as communicated to him by Leo, an Egyptian high priest. In this letter not 
only Picus and Faunus, and AEneas and Romulus or even Hercules, and AEsculapius and Liber, born of 
Semele, and the twin sons of Tyndareus, or any other mortals who have been deified, but even the 
principal gods themselves, to whom Cicero, in his Tusculan questions, alludes without mentioning their 
names, Jupiter, Juno, Saturn, Vulcan, Vesta, and many others whom Varro attempts to identify with the 
parts or the elements of the world, are shown to have been men. There is, as we have said, a similarity 
between this case and that of Numa; for the priest being afraid because he had revealed a mystery, 
earnestly begged of Alexander to command his mother to burn the letter which conveyed these 
communications to her. Let these two theologies, then, the fabulous and the civil, give place to the 
Platonic philosophers, who have recognized the true God as the author of all things, the source of the light 
of truth, and the bountiful bestower of all blessedness. And not these only, but to these great 
acknowledgers of so great a God, those philosophers must yield who, having their mind enslaved to their 
body, supposed the principles of all things to be material; as Thales, who held that the first principle of all 
things was water; Anaximenes, that it was air; the Stoics, that it was fire; Epicurus, who affirmed that it 
consisted of atoms, that is to say, of minute corpuscules; and many others whom it is needless to 
enumerate, but who believed that bodies, simple or compound, animate or inanimate, but nevertheless 
bodies, were the cause and principle of all things. For some of them—as, for instance, the Epicureans— 
believed that living things could originate from things without life; others held that all things living or 
without life spring from a living principle, but that, nevertheless, all things, being material, spring from a 
material principle. For the Stoics thought that fire, that is, one of the four material elements of which this 
visible world is composed, was both living and intelligent, the maker of the world and of all things 
contained in it,—that it was in fact God. These and others like them have only been able to suppose that 
which their hearts enslaved to sense have vainly suggested to them. And yet they have within themselves 
something which they could not see: they represented to themselves inwardly things which they had seen 
without, even when they were not seeing them, but only thinking of them. But this representation in 
thought is no longer a body, but only the similitude of a body; and that faculty of the mind by which this 
similitude of a body is seen is neither a body nor the similitude of a body; and the faculty which judges 
whether the representation is beautiful or ugly is without doubt superior to the object judged of. This 
principle is the understanding of man, the rational soul; and it is certainly not a body, since that similitude 
of a body which it beholds and judges of is itself not a body. The soul is neither earth, nor water, nor air, 
nor fire, of which four bodies, called the four elements, we see that this world is composed. And if the soul 
is not a body, how should God, its Creator, be a body? Let all those philosophers, then, give place, as we 
have said, to the Platonists, and those also who have been ashamed to say that God is a body, but yet have 
thought that our souls are of the same nature as God. They have not been staggered by the great 
changeableness of the soul,—an attribute which it would be impious to ascribe to the divine nature,—but 
they say it is the body which changes the soul, for in itself it is unchangeable. As well might they say, 
“Flesh is wounded by some body, for in itself it is invulnerable.” In a word, that which is unchangeable can 
be changed by nothing, so that that which can be changed by the body cannot properly be said to be 
immutable. 


CHAPTER 6 
CONCERNING THE MEANING OF THE PLATONISTS IN THAT PART OF PHILOSOPHY CALLED PHYSICAL 


These philosophers, then, whom we see not undeservedly exalted above the rest in fame and glory, have 
seen that no material body is God, and therefore they have transcended all bodies in seeking for God. 
They have seen that whatever is changeable is not the most high God, and therefore they have 
transcended every soul and all changeable spirits in seeking the supreme. They have seen also that, in 
every changeable thing, the form which makes it that which it is, whatever be its mode or nature, can only 
be through Him who truly is, because He is unchangeable. And therefore, whether we consider the whole 
body of the world, its figure, qualities, and orderly movement, and also all the bodies which are in it; or 
whether we consider all life, either that which nourishes and maintains, as the life of trees, or that which, 
besides this, has also sensation, as the life of beasts; or that which adds to all these intelligence, as the life 
of man; or that which does not need the support of nutriment, but only maintains, feels, understands, as 
the life of angels,—all can only be through Him who absolutely is. For to Him it is not one thing to be, and 
another to live, as though He could be, not living; nor is it to Him one thing to live, and another thing to 
understand, as though He could live, not understanding; nor is it to Him one thing to understand, another 
thing to be blessed, as though He could understand and not be blessed. But to Him to live, to understand, 
to be blessed, are to be. They have understood, from this unchangeableness and this simplicity, that all 
things must have been made by Him, and that He could Himself have been made by none. For they have 
considered that whatever is is either body or life, and that life is something better than body, and that the 
nature of body is sensible, and that of life intelligible. Therefore they have preferred the intelligible nature 
to the sensible. We mean by sensible things such things as can be perceived by the sight and touch of the 


body; by intelligible things, such as can be understood by the sight of the mind. For there is no corporeal 
beauty, whether in the condition of a body, as figure, or in its movement, as in music, of which it is not the 
mind that judges. But this could never have been, had there not existed in the mind itself a superior form 
of these things, without bulk, without noise of voice, without space and time. But even in respect of these 
things, had the mind not been mutable, it would not have been possible for one to judge better than 
another with regard to sensible forms. He who is clever, judges better than he who is slow, he who is 
skilled than he who is unskillful, he who is practised than he who is unpractised; and the same person 
judges better after he has gained experience than he did before. But that which is capable of more and 
less is mutable; whence able men, who have thought deeply on these things, have gathered that the first 
form is not to be found in those things whose form is changeable. Since, therefore, they saw that body and 
mind might be more or less beautiful in form, and that, if they wanted form, they could have no existence, 
they saw that there is some existence in which is the first form, unchangeable, and therefore not 
admitting of degrees of comparison, and in that they most rightly believed was the first principle of things 
which was not made, and by which all things were made. Therefore that which is known of God He 
manifested to them when His invisible things were seen by them, being understood by those things which 
have been made; also His eternal power and Godhead by whom all visible and temporal things have been 
created. We have said enough upon that part of theology which they call physical, that is, natural. 


CHAPTER 7 


HOW MUCH THE PLATONISTS ARE TO BE HELD AS EXCELLING OTHER PHILOSOPHERS IN LOGIC, I.E. RATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


Then, again, as far as regards the doctrine which treats of that which they call logic, that is, rational 
philosophy, far be it from us to compare them with those who attributed to the bodily senses the faculty of 
discriminating truth, and thought, that all we learn is to be measured by their untrustworthy and 
fallacious rules. Such were the Epicureans, and all of the same school. Such also were the Stoics, who 
ascribed to the bodily senses that expertness in disputation which they so ardently love, called by them 
dialectic, asserting that from the senses the mind conceives the notions (ennoiai) of those things which 
they explicate by definition. And hence is developed the whole plan and connection of their learning and 
teaching. I often wonder, with respect to this, how they can say that none are beautiful but the wise; for 
by what bodily sense have they perceived that beauty, by what eyes of the flesh have they seen wisdom’s 
comeliness of form? Those, however, whom we justly rank before all others, have distinguished those 
things which are conceived by the mind from those which are perceived by the senses, neither taking 
away from the senses anything to which they are competent, nor attributing to them anything beyond 
their competency. And the light of our understandings, by which all things are learned by us, they have 
affirmed to be that selfsame God by whom all things were made. 


CHAPTER 8 
THAT THE PLATONISTS HOLD THE FIRST RANK IN MORAL PHILOSOPHY ALSO 


The remaining part of philosophy is morals, or what is called by the Greeks ethike, in which is discussed 
the question concerning the chief good,—that which will leave us nothing further to seek in order to be 
blessed, if only we make all our actions refer to it, and seek it not for the sake of something else, but for 
its own sake. Therefore it is called the end, because we wish other things on account of it, but itself only 
for its own sake. This beatific good, therefore, according to some, comes to a man from the body, 
according to others, from the mind, and, according to others, from both together. For they saw that man 
himself consists of soul and body; and therefore they believed that from either of these two, or from both 
together, their well-being must proceed, consisting in a certain final good, which could render them 
blessed, and to which they might refer all their actions, not requiring anything ulterior to which to refer 
that good itself. This is why those who have added a third kind of good things, which they call extrinsic,— 
as honor, glory, wealth, and the like,—have not regarded them as part of the final good, that is, to be 
sought after for their own sake, but as things which are to be sought for the sake of something else, 
affirming that this kind of good is good to the good, and evil to the evil. Wherefore, whether they have 
sought the good of man from the mind or from the body, or from both together, it is still only from man 
they have supposed that it must be sought. But they who have sought it from the body have sought it from 
the inferior part of man; they who have sought it from the mind, from the superior part; and they who 
have sought it from both, from the whole man. Whether therefore, they have sought it from any part, or 
from the whole man, still they have only sought it from man; nor have these differences, being three, 
given rise only to three dissentient sects of philosophers, but to many. For diverse philosophers have held 
diverse opinions, both concerning the good of the body, and the good of the mind, and the good of both 
together. Let, therefore, all these give place to those philosophers who have not affirmed that a man is 
blessed by the enjoyment of the body, or by the enjoyment of the mind, but by the enjoyment of God,— 
enjoying Him, however, not as the mind does the body or itself, or as one friend enjoys another, but as the 
eye enjoys light, if, indeed, we may draw any comparison between these things. But what the nature of 
this comparison is, will, if God help me, be shown in another place, to the best of my ability. At present, it 
is sufficient to mention that Plato determined the final good to be to live according to virtue, and affirmed 
that he only can attain to virtue who knows and imitates God,—which knowledge and imitation are the 


only cause of blessedness. Therefore he did not doubt that to philosophize is to love God, whose nature is 
incorporeal. Whence it certainly follows that the student of wisdom, that is, the philosopher, will then 
become blessed when he shall have begun to enjoy God. For though he is not necessarily blessed who 
enjoys that which he loves (for many are miserable by loving that which ought not to be loved, and still 
more miserable when they enjoy it), nevertheless no one is blessed who does not enjoy that which he 
loves. For even they who love things which ought not to be loved do not count themselves blessed by 
loving merely, but by enjoying them. Who, then, but the most miserable will deny that he is blessed, who 
enjoys that which he loves, and loves the true and highest good? But the true and highest good, according 
to Plato, is God, and therefore he would call him a philosopher who loves God; for philosophy is directed 
to the obtaining of the blessed life, and he who loves God is blessed in the enjoyment of God. 


CHAPTER 9 
CONCERNING THAT PHILOSOPHY WHICH HAS COME NEAREST TO THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Whatever philosophers, therefore, thought concerning the supreme God, that He is both the maker of all 
created things, the light by which things are known, and the good in reference to which things are to be 
done; that we have in Him the first principle of nature, the truth of doctrine, and the happiness of life,— 
whether these philosophers may be more suitably called Platonists, or whether they may give some other 
name to their sect; whether, we say, that only the chief men of the Ionic school, such as Plato himself, and 
they who have well understood him, have thought thus; or whether we also include the Italic school, on 
account of Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans, and all who may have held like opinions; and, lastly, whether 
also we include all who have been held wise men and philosophers among all nations who are discovered 
to have seen and taught this, be they Atlantics, Libyans, Egyptians, Indians, Persians, Chaldeans, 
Scythians, Gauls, Spaniards, or of other nations,—we prefer these to all other philosophers, and confess 
that they approach nearest to us. 


CHAPTER 10 
THAT THE EXCELLENCY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION IS ABOVE ALL THE SCIENCE OF PHILOSOPHERS 


For although a Christian man instructed only in ecclesiastical literature may perhaps be ignorant of the 
very name of Platonists, and may not even know that there have existed two schools of philosophers 
speaking the Greek tongue, to wit, the Ionic and Italic, he is nevertheless not so deaf with respect to 
human affairs, as not to know that philosophers profess the study, and even the possession, of wisdom. He 
is on his guard, however, with respect to those who philosophize according to the elements of this world, 
not according to God, by whom the world itself was made; for he is warned by the precept of the apostle, 
and faithfully hears what has been said, “Beware that no one deceive you through philosophy and vain 
deceit, according to the elements of the world.” Then, that he may not suppose that all philosophers are 
such as do this, he hears the same apostle say concerning certain of them, “Because that which is known 
of God is manifest among them, for God has manifested it to them. For His invisible things from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things which are made, also His eternal 
power and Godhead.” And, when speaking to the Athenians, after having spoken a mighty thing 
concerning God, which few are able to understand, “In Him we live, and move, and have our being,” he 
goes on to say, “As certain also of your own have said.” He knows well, too, to be on his guard against 
even these philosophers in their errors. For where it has been said by him, “that God has manifested to 
them by those things which are made His invisible things, that they might be seen by the understanding,” 
there it has also been said that they did not rightly worship God Himself, because they paid divine honors, 
which are due to Him alone, to other things also to which they ought not to have paid them,—”because, 
knowing God, they glorified Him not as God: neither were thankful, but became vain in their imaginations, 
and their foolish heart was darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness of the image of corruptible man, and of birds, and 
fourfooted beasts, and creeping things;’—where the apostle would have us understand him as meaning 
the Romans, and Greeks, and Egyptians, who gloried in the name of wisdom; but concerning this we will 
dispute with them afterwards. With respect, however, to that wherein they agree with us we prefer them 
to all others namely, concerning the one God, the author of this universe, who is not only above every 
body, being incorporeal, but also above all souls, being incorruptible—our principle, our light, our good. 
And though the Christian man, being ignorant of their writings, does not use in disputation words which 
he has not learned,—not calling that part of philosophy natural (which is the Latin term), or physical 
(which is the Greek one), which treats of the investigation of nature; or that part rational, or logical, 
which deals with the question how truth may be discovered; or that part moral, or ethical, which concerns 
morals, and shows how good is to be sought, and evil to be shunned,—he is not, therefore, ignorant that it 
is from the one true and supremely good God that we have that nature in which we are made in the image 
of God, and that doctrine by which we know Him and ourselves, and that grace through which, by 
cleaving to Him, we are blessed. This, therefore, is the cause why we prefer these to all the others, 
because, whilst other philosophers have worn out their minds and powers in seeking the causes of things, 
and endeavoring to discover the right mode of learning and of living, these, by knowing God, have found 
where resides the cause by which the universe has been constituted, and the light by which truth is to be 


discovered, and the fountain at which felicity is to be drunk. All philosophers, then, who have had these 
thoughts concerning God, whether Platonists or others, agree with us. But we have thought it better to 
plead our cause with the Platonists, because their writings are better known. For the Greeks, whose 
tongue holds the highest place among the languages of the Gentiles, are loud in their praises of these 
writings; and the Latins, taken with their excellence, or their renown, have studied them more heartily 
than other writings, and, by translating them into our tongue, have given them greater celebrity and 
notoriety. 


CHAPTER 11 
HOW PLATO HAS BEEN ABLE TO APPROACH SO NEARLY TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


Certain partakers with us in the grace of Christ, wonder when they hear and read that Plato had 
conceptions concerning God, in which they recognize considerable agreement with the truth of our 
religion. Some have concluded from this, that when he went to Egypt he had heard the prophet Jeremiah, 
or, whilst travelling in the same country, had read the prophetic scriptures, which opinion I myself have 
expressed in certain of my writings. But a careful calculation of dates, contained in chronological history, 
shows that Plato was born about a hundred years after the time in which Jeremiah prophesied, and, as he 
lived eighty-one years, there are found to have been about seventy years from his death to that time when 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, requested the prophetic scriptures of the Hebrew people to be sent to him from 
Judea, and committed them to seventy Hebrews, who also knew the Greek tongue, to be translated and 
kept. Therefore, on that voyage of his, Plato could neither have seen Jeremiah, who was dead so long 
before, nor have read those same scriptures which had not yet been translated into the Greek language, 
of which he was a master, unless, indeed, we say that, as he was most earnest in the pursuit of knowledge, 
he also studied those writings through an interpreter, as he did those of the Egyptians,—not, indeed, 
writing a translation of them (the facilities for doing which were only gained even by Ptolemy in return for 
munificent acts of kindness, though fear of his kingly authority might have seemed a sufficient motive), 
but learning as much as he possibly could concerning their contents by means of conversation. What 
warrants this supposition are the opening verses of Genesis: “In the beginning God made the heaven and 
earth. And the earth was invisible, and without order; and darkness was over the abyss: and the Spirit of 
God moved over the waters.” For in the Timaeus, when writing on the formation of the world, he says that 
God first united earth and fire; from which it is evident that he assigns to fire a place in heaven. This 
opinion bears a certain resemblance to the statement, “In the beginning God made heaven and earth.” 
Plato next speaks of those two intermediary elements, water and air, by which the other two extremes, 
namely, earth and fire, were mutually united; from which circumstance he is thought to have so 
understood the words, “The Spirit of God moved over the waters.” For, not paying sufficient attention to 
the designations given by those scriptures to the Spirit of God, he may have thought that the four 
elements are spoken of in that place, because the air also is called spirit. Then, as to Plato’s saying that 
the philosopher is a lover of God, nothing shines forth more conspicuously in those sacred writings. But 
the most striking thing in this connection, and that which most of all inclines me almost to assent to the 
opinion that Plato was not ignorant of those writings, is the answer which was given to the question 
elicited from the holy Moses when the words of God were conveyed to him by the angel; for, when he 
asked what was the name of that God who was commanding him to go and deliver the Hebrew people out 
of Egypt, this answer was given: “I am who am; and thou shalt say to the children of Israel, He who is sent 
me unto you;” as though compared with Him that truly is, because He is unchangeable, those things 
which have been created mutable are not,—a truth which Plato zealously held, and most diligently 
commended. And I know not whether this sentiment is anywhere to be found in the books of those who 
were before Plato, unless in that book where it is said, “I am who am; and thou shalt say to the children of 
Israel, who is sent me unto you.” 


CHAPTER 12 


THAT EVEN THE PLATONISTS, THOUGH THEY SAY THESE THINGS CONCERNING THE ONE TRUE GOD, 
NEVERTHELESS THOUGHT THAT SACRED RITES WERE TO BE PERFORMED IN HONOR OF MANY GODS 


But we need not determine from what source he learned these things,—whether it was from the books of 
the ancients who preceded him, or, as is more likely, from the words of the apostle: “Because that which is 
known of God, has been manifested among them, for God hath manifested it to them. For His invisible 
things from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by those things which have been 
made, also His eternal power and Godhead.” From whatever source he may have derived this knowledge, 
then, I think I have made it sufficiently plain that I have not chosen the Platonic philosophers 
undeservedly as the parties with whom to discuss; because the question we have just taken up concerns 
the natural theology,—the question, namely, whether sacred rites are to be performed to one God, or to 
many, for the sake of the happiness which is to be after death. I have specially chosen them because their 
juster thoughts concerning the one God who made heaven and earth, have made them illustrious among 
philosophers. This has given them such superiority to all others in the judgment of posterity, that, though 
Aristotle, the disciple of Plato, a man of eminent abilities, inferior in eloquence to Plato, yet far superior to 
many in that respect, had founded the Peripatetic sect,—so called because they were in the habit of 
walking about during their disputations,—and though he had, through the greatness of his fame, gathered 


very many disciples into his school, even during the life of his master; and though Plato at his death was 
succeeded in his school, which was called the Academy, by Speusippus, his sister’s son, and Xenocrates, 
his beloved disciple, who, together with their successors, were called from this name of the school, 
Academics; nevertheless the most illustrious recent philosophers, who have chosen to follow Plato, have 
been unwilling to be called Peripatetics, or Academics, but have preferred the name of Platonists. Among 
these were the renowned Plotinus, Iamblichus, and Porphyry, who were Greeks, and the African Apuleius, 
who was learned both in the Greek and Latin tongues. All these, however, and the rest who were of the 
same school, and also Plato himself, thought that sacred rites ought to be performed in honor of many 
gods. 


CHAPTER 13 


CONCERNING THE OPINION OF PLATO, ACCORDING TO WHICH HE DEFINED THE GODS AS BEINGS ENTIRELY 
GOOD AND THE FRIENDS OF VIRTUE 


Therefore, although in many other important respects they differ from us, nevertheless with respect to 
this particular point of difference, which I have just stated, as it is one of great moment, and the question 
on hand concerns it, I will first ask them to what gods they think that sacred rites are to be performed,— 
to the good or to the bad, or to both the good and the bad? But we have the opinion of Plato affirming that 
all the gods are good, and that there is not one of the gods bad. It follows, therefore, that these are to be 
performed to the good, for then they are performed to gods; for if they are not good, neither are they 
gods. Now, if this be the case (for what else ought we to believe concerning the gods?), certainly it 
explodes the opinion that the bad gods are to be propitiated by sacred rites in order that they may not 
harm us, but the good gods are to be invoked in order that they may assist us. For there are no bad gods, 
and it is to the good that, as they say, the due honor of such rites is to be paid. Of what character, then, 
are those gods who love scenic displays, even demanding that a place be given them among divine things, 
and that they be exhibited in their honor? The power of these gods proves that they exist, but their liking 
such things proves that they are bad. For it is well-known what Plato’s opinion was concerning scenic 
plays. He thinks that the poets themselves, because they have composed songs so unworthy of the majesty 
and goodness of the gods, ought to be banished from the state. Of what character, therefore, are those 
gods who contend with Plato himself about those scenic plays? He does not suffer the gods to be defamed 
by false crimes; the gods command those same crimes to be celebrated in their own honor. 


In fine, when they ordered these plays to be inaugurated, they not only demanded base things, but also 
did cruel things, taking from Titus Latinius his son, and sending a disease upon him because he had 
refused to obey them, which they removed when he had fulfilled their commands. Plato, however, bad 
though they were, did not think they were to be feared; but, holding to his opinion with the utmost 
firmness and constancy, does not hesitate to remove from a well-ordered state all the sacrilegious follies 
of the poets, with which these gods are delighted because they themselves are impure. But Labeo places 
this same Plato (as I have mentioned already in the second book ) among the demi-gods. Now Labeo 
thinks that the bad deities are to be propitiated with bloody victims, and by fasts accompanied with the 
same, but the good deities with plays, and all other things which are associated with joyfulness. How 
comes it, then, that the demi-god Plato so persistently dares to take away those pleasures, because he 
deems them base, not from the demi-gods but from the gods, and these the good gods? And, moreover, 
those very gods themselves do certainly refute the opinion of Labeo, for they showed themselves in the 
case of Latinius to be not only wanton and sportive, but also cruel and terrible. Let the Platonists, 
therefore, explain these things to us, since, following the opinion of their master, they think that all the 
gods are good and honorable, and friendly to the virtues of the wise, holding it unlawful to think otherwise 
concerning any of the gods. We will explain it, say they. Let us then attentively listen to them. 


CHAPTER 14 


OF THE OPINION OF THOSE WHO HAVE SAID THAT RATIONAL SOULS ARE OF THREE KINDS, TO WIT, THOSE OF 
THE CELESTIAL GODS, THOSE OF THE AERIAL DEMONS, AND THOSE OF TERRESTRIAL MEN 


There is, say they, a threefold division of all animals endowed with a rational soul, namely, into gods, men, 
and demons. The gods occupy the loftiest region, men the lowest, the demons the middle region. For the 
abode of the gods is heaven, that of men the earth, that of the demons the air. As the dignity of their 
regions is diverse, so also is that of their natures; therefore the gods are better than men and demons. 
Men have been placed below the gods and demons, both in respect of the order of the regions they 
inhabit, and the difference of their merits. The demons, therefore, who hold the middle place, as they are 
inferior to the gods, than whom they inhabit a lower region, so they are superior to men, than whom they 
inhabit a loftier one. For they have immortality of body in common with the gods, but passions of the mind 
in common with men. On which account, say they, it is not wonderful that they are delighted with the 
obscenities of the theatre, and the fictions of the poets, since they are also subject to human passions, 
from which the gods are far removed, and to which they are altogether strangers. Whence we conclude 
that it was not the gods, who are all good and highly exalted, that Plato deprived of the pleasure of 
theatric plays, by reprobating and prohibiting the fictions of the poets, but the demons. 


Of these things many have written: among others Apuleius, the Platonist of Madaura, who composed a 
whole work on the subject, entitled, Concerning the God of Socrates. He there discusses and explains of 
what kind that deity was who attended on Socrates, a sort of familiar, by whom it is said he was admon 
ished to desist from any action which would not turn out to his advantage. He asserts most distinctly, and 
proves at great length, that it was not a god but a demon; and he discusses with great diligence the 
opinion of Plato concerning the lofty estate of the gods, the lowly estate of men, and the middle estate of 
demons. These things being so, how did Plato dare to take away, if not from the gods, whom he removed 
from all human contagion, certainly from the demons, all the pleasures of the theatre, by expelling the 
poets from the state? Evidently in this way he wished to admonish the human soul, although still confined 
in these moribund members, to despise the shameful commands of the demons, and to detest their 
impurity, and to choose rather the splendor of virtue. But if Plato showed himself virtuous in answering 
and prohibiting these things, then certainly it was shameful of the demons to command them. Therefore 
either Apuleius is wrong, and Socrates’ familiar did not belong to this class of deities, or Plato held 
contradictory opinions, now honoring the demons, now removing from the well-regulated state the things 
in which they delighted, or Socrates is not to be congratulated on the friendship of the demon, of which 
Apuleius was so ashamed that he entitled his book On the God of Socrates, whilst according to the tenor 
of his discussion, wherein he so diligently and at such length distinguishes gods from demons, he ought 
not to have entitled it, Concerning the God, but Concerning the Demon of Socrates. But he preferred to 
put this into the discussion itself rather than into the title of his book. For, through the sound doctrine 
which has illuminated human society, all, or almost all men have such a horror at the name of demons, 
that every one who before reading the dissertation of Apuleius, which sets forth the dignity of demons, 
should have read the title of the book, On the Demon of Socrates, would certainly have thought that the 
author was not a sane man. But what did even Apuleius find to praise in the demons, except subtlety and 
strength of body and a higher place of habitation? For when he spoke generally concerning their manners, 
he said nothing that was good, but very much that was bad. Finally, no one, when he has read that book, 
wonders that they desired to have even the obscenity of the stage among divine things, or that, wishing to 
be thought gods, they should be delighted with the crimes of the gods, or that all those sacred 
solemnities, whose obscenity occasions laughter, and whose shameful cruelty causes horror, should be in 
agreement with their passions. 


CHAPTER 15 


THAT THE DEMONS ARE NOT BETTER THAN MEN BECAUSE OF THEIR AERIAL BODIES, OR ON ACCOUNT OF 
THEIR SUPERIOR PLACE OF ABODE 


Wherefore let not the mind truly religious, and submitted to the true God, suppose that demons are better 
than men, because they have better bodies. Otherwise it must put many beasts before itself which are 
superior to us both in acuteness of the senses, in ease and quickness of movement, in strength and in 
long-continued vigor of body. What man can equal the eagle or the vulture in strength of vision? Who can 
equal the dog in acuteness of smell? Who can equal the hare, the stag, and all the birds in swiftness? Who 
can equal in strength the lion or the elephant? Who can equal in length of life the serpents, which are 
affirmed to put off old age along with their skin, and to return to youth again? But as we are better than 
all these by the possession of reason and understanding, so we ought also to be better than the demons by 
living good and virtuous lives. For divine providence gave to them bodies of a better quality than ours, 
that that in which we excel them might in this way be commended to us as deserving to be far more cared 
for than the body, and that we should learn to despise the bodily excellence of the demons compared with 
goodness of life, in respect of which we are better than they, knowing that we too shall have immortality 
of body,—not an immortality tortured by eternal punishment, but that which is consequent on purity of 
soul. 


But now, as regards loftiness of place, it is altogether ridiculous to be so influenced by the fact that the 
demons inhabit the air, and we the earth, as to think that on that account they are to be put before us; for 
in this way we put all the birds before ourselves. But the birds, when they are weary with flying, or 
require to repair their bodies with food, come back to the earth to rest or to feed, which the demons, they 
say, do not. Are they, therefore, inclined to say that the birds are superior to us, and the demons superior 
to the birds? But if it be madness to think so, there is no reason why we should think that, on account of 
their inhabiting a loftier element, the demons have a claim to our religious submission. But as it is really 
the case that the birds of the air are not only not put before us who dwell on the earth; but are even 
subjected to us on account of the dignity of the rational soul which is in us, so also it is the case that the 
demons, though they are aerial, are not better than we who are terrestrial because the air is higher than 
the earth, but, on the contrary, men are to be put before demons because their despair is not to be 
compared to the hope of pious men. Even that law of Plato’s, according to which he mutually orders and 
arranges the four elements, inserting between the two extreme elements—namely, fire, which is in the 
highest degree mobile, and the immoveable earth—the two middle ones, air and water, that by how much 
the air is higher up than the water, and the fire than the air, by so much also are the waters higher than 
the earth,—this law, I say, sufficiently admonishes us not to estimate the merits of animated creatures 
according to the grades of the elements. And Apuleius himself says that man is a terrestrial animal in 
common with the rest, who is nevertheless to be put far before aquatic animals, though Plato puts the 
waters themselves before the land. By this he would have us understand that the same order is not to be 


observed when the question concerns the merits of animals, though it seems to be the true one in the 
gradation of bodies; for it appears to be possible that a soul of a higher order may inhabit a body of a 
lower, and a soul of a lower order a body of a higher. 


CHAPTER 16 


WHAT APULEIUS THE PLATONIST THOUGHT CONCERNING THE MANNERS AND ACTIONS OF DEMONS 


The same Apuleius, when speaking concerning the manners of demons, said that they are agitated with 
the same perturbations of mind as men; that they are provoked by injuries, propitiated by services and by 
gifts, rejoice in honors, are delighted with a variety of sacred rites, and are annoyed if any of them be 
neglected. Among other things, he also says that on them depend the divinations of augurs, soothsayers, 
and prophets, and the revelations of dreams, and that from them also are the miracles of the magicians. 
But, when giving a brief definition of them, he says, “Demons are of an animal nature, passive in soul, 
rational in mind, aerial in body, eternal in time.” “Of which five things, the three first are common to them 
and us, the fourth peculiar to themselves, and the fifth common to therewith the gods.” But I see that they 
have in common with the gods two of the first things, which they have in common with us. For he says 
that the gods also are animals; and when he is assigning to every order of beings its own element, he 
places us among the other terrestrial animals which live and feel upon the earth. Wherefore, if the 
demons are animals as to genus, this is common to them, not only with men, but also with the gods and 
with beasts; if they are rational as to their mind, this is common to them with the gods and with men; if 
they are eternal in time, this is common to them with the gods only; if they are passive as to their soul, 
this is common to them with men only; if they are aerial in body, in this they are alone. Therefore it is no 
great thing for them to be of an animal nature, for so also are the beasts; in being rational as to mind, 
they are not above ourselves, for so are we also; and as to their being eternal as to time, what is the 
advantage of that if they are not blessed? for better is temporal happiness than eternal misery. Again, as 
to their being passive in soul, how are they in this respect above us, since we also are so, but would not 
have been so had we not been miserable? Also, as to their being aerial in body, how much value is to be 
set on that, since a soul of any kind whatsoever is to be set above every body? and therefore religious 
worship, which ought to be rendered from the soul, is by no means due to that thing which is inferior to 
the soul. Moreover, if he had, among those things which he says belong to demons, enumerated virtue, 
wisdom, happiness, and affirmed that they have those things in common with the gods, and, like them, 
eternally, he would assuredly have attributed to them something greatly to be desired, and much to be 
prized. And even in that case it would not have been our duty to worship them like God on account of 
these things, but rather to worship Him from whom we know they had received them. But how much less 
are they really worthy of divine honor—those aerial animals who are only rational that they may be 
capable of misery, passive that they may be actually miserable, and eternal that it may be impossible for 
them to end their misery! 


CHAPTER 17 


WHETHER IT IS PROPER THAT MEN SHOULD WORSHIP THOSE SPIRITS FROM WHOSE VICES IT IS NECESSARY 
THAT THEY BE FREED 


Wherefore, to omit other things, and confine our attention to that which he says is common to the demons 
with us, let us ask this question: If all the four elements are full of their own animals, the fire and the air 
of immortal, and the water and the earth of mortal ones, why are the souls of demons agitated by the 
whirlwinds and tempests of passions?—for the Greek word pathos means perturbation, whence he chose 
to call the demons “passive in soul,” because the word passion, which is derived from pathos, signified a 
commotion of the mind contrary to reason. Why, then, are these things in the minds of demons which are 
not in beasts? For if anything of this kind appears in beasts, it is not perturbation, because it is not 
contrary to reason, of which they are devoid. Now it is foolishness or misery which is the cause of these 
perturbations in the case of men, for we are not yet blessed in the possession of that perfection of wisdom 
which is promised to us at last, when we shall be set free from our present mortality. But the gods, they 
say, are free from these perturbations, because they are not only eternal, but also blessed; for they also 
have the same kind of rational souls, but most pure from all spot and plague. Wherefore, if the gods are 
free from perturbation because they are blessed, not miserable animals, and the beasts are free from 
them because they are animals which are capable neither of blessedness nor misery, it remains that the 
demons, like men, are subject to perturbations because they are not blessed but miserable animals. What 
folly, therefore, or rather what madness, to submit ourselves through any sentiment of religion to demons, 
when it belongs to the true religion to deliver us from that depravity which makes us like to them! For 
Apuleius himself, although he is very sparing toward them, and thinks they are worthy of divine honors, is 
nevertheless compelled to confess that they are subject to anger; and the true religion commands us not 
to be moved with anger, but rather to resist it. The demons are won over by gifts; and the true religion 
commands us to favor no one on account of gifts received. The demons are flattered by honors; but the 
true religion commands us by no means to be moved by such things. The demons are haters of some men 
and lovers of others, not in consequence of a prudent and calm judgment, but because of what he calls 
their “passive soul;” whereas the true religion commands us to love even our enemies. Lastly, the true 
religion commands us to put away all disquietude of heart and agitation of mind, and also all commotions 


and tempests of the soul, which Apuleius asserts to be continually swelling and surging in the souls of 
demons. Why, therefore, except through foolishness and miserable error shouldst thou humble thyself to 
worship a being to whom thou desirest to be unlike in thy life? And why shouldst thou pay religious 
homage to him whom thou art unwilling to imitate, when it is the highest duty of religion to imitate Him 
whom thou worshippest? 


CHAPTER 18 


WHAT KIND OF RELIGION THAT IS WHICH TEACHES THAT MEN OUGHT TO EMPLOY THE ADVOCACY OF DEMONS 
IN ORDER TO BE RECOMMENDED TO THE FAVOR OF THE GOOD GODS 


In vain, therefore, have Apuleius, and they who think with him, conferred on the demons the honor of 
placing them in the air, between the ethereal heavens and the earth, that they may carry to the gods the 
prayers of men, to men the answers of the gods: for Plato held, they say, that no god has intercourse with 
man. They who believe these things have thought it unbecoming that men should have intercourse with 
the gods, and the gods with men, but a befitting thing that the demons should have intercourse with both 
gods and men, presenting to the gods the petitions of men, and conveying to men what the gods have 
granted; so that a chaste man, and one who is a stranger to the crimes of the magic arts, must use as 
patrons, through whom the gods may be induced to hear him, demons who love these crimes, although 
the very fact of his not loving them ought to have recommended him to them as one who deserved to be 
listened to with greater readiness and willingness on their part. They love the abominations of the stage, 
which chastity does not love. They love, in the sorceries of the magicians, “a thousand arts of inflicting 
harm,” which innocence does not love. Yet both chastity and innocence, if they wish to obtain anything 
from the gods, will not be able to do so by their own merits, except their enemies act as mediators on 
their behalf. Apuleius need not attempt to justify the fictions of the poets, and the mockeries of the stage. 
If human modesty can act so faithlessly towards itself as not only to love shameful things, but even to 
think that they are pleasing to the divinity, we can cite on the other side their own highest authority and 
teacher, Plato. 


CHAPTER 19 


OF THE IMPIETY OF THE MAGIC ART, WHICH IS DEPENDENT ON THE ASSISTANCE OF MALIGN SPIRITS 


Moreover, against those magic arts, concerning which some men, exceedingly wretched and exceedingly 
impious, delight to boast, may not public opinion itself be brought forward as a witness? For why are 
those arts so severely punished by the laws, if they are the works of deities who ought to be worshipped? 
Shall it be said that the Christians have or dained those laws by which magic arts are punished? With 
what other meaning, except that these sorceries are without doubt pernicious to the human race, did the 
most illustrious poet say, 


“By heaven, I swear, and your dear life, 

Unwillingly these arms I wield, 

And take, to meet the coming strife, 

Enchantment’s sword and shield.” 

And that also which he says in another place concerning magic arts, 
“T’ve seen him to another place transport the standing corn,” 


has reference to the fact that the fruits of one field are said to be transferred to another by these arts 
which this pestiferous and accursed doctrine teaches. Does not Cicero inform us that, among the laws of 
the Twelve Tables, that is, the most ancient laws of the Romans, there was a law written which appointed 
a punishment to be inflicted on him who should do this? Lastly, was it before Christian judges that 
Apuleius himself was accused of magic arts? Had he known these arts to be divine and pious, and 
congruous with the works of divine power, he ought not only to have confessed, but also to have professed 
them, rather blaming the laws by which these things were prohibited and pronounced worthy of 
condemnation, while they ought to have been held worthy of admiration and respect. For by so doing, 
either he would have persuaded the judges to adopt his own opinion, or, if they had shown their partiality 
for unjust laws, and condemned him to death notwithstanding his praising and commending such things, 
the demons would have bestowed on his soul such rewards as he deserved, who, in order to proclaim and 
set forth their divine works, had not feared the loss of his human life. As our martyrs, when that religion 
was charged on them as a crime, by which they knew they were made safe and most glorious throughout 
eternity, did not choose, by denying it, to escape temporal punishments, but rather by confessing, 
professing, and proclaiming it, by enduring all things for it with fidelity and fortitude, and by dying for it 
with pious calmness, put to shame the law by which that religion was prohibited, and caused its 
revocation. But there is extant a most copious and eloquent oration of this Platonic philosopher, in which 
he defends himself against the charge of practising these arts, affirming that he is wholly a stranger to 


them, and only wishing to show his innocence by denying such things as cannot be innocently committed. 
But all the miracles of the magicians, who he thinks are justly deserving of condemnation, are performed 
according to the teaching and by the power of demons. Why, then, does he think that they ought to be 
honored? For he asserts that they are necessary, in order to present our prayers to the gods, and yet their 
works are such as we must shun if we wish our prayers to reach the true God. Again, I ask, what kind of 
prayers of men does he suppose are presented to the good gods by the demons? If magical prayers, they 
will have none such; if lawful prayers, they will not receive them through such beings. But if a sinner who 
is penitent pour out prayers, especially if he has committed any crime of sorcery, does he receive pardon 
through the intercession of those demons by whose instigation and help he has fallen into the sin he 
mourns? or do the demons themselves, in order that they may merit pardon for the penitent, first become 
penitents because they have deceived them? This no one ever said concerning the demons; for had this 
been the case, they would never have dared to seek for themselves divine honors. For how should they do 
so who desired by penitence to obtain the grace of pardon; seeing that such detestable pride could not 
exist along with a humility worthy of pardon? 


CHAPTER 20 


WHETHER WE ARE TO BELIEVE THAT THE GOOD GODS ARE MORE WILLING TO HAVE INTERCOURSE WITH 
DEMONS THAN WITH MEN 


But does any urgent and most pressing cause compel the demons to mediate between the gods and men, 
that they may offer the prayers of men, and bring back the answers from the gods? and if so, what, pray, is 
that cause, what is that so great necessity? Because, say they, no god has intercourse with man. Most 
admirable holiness of God, which has no intercourse with a supplicating man, and yet has intercourse 
with an arrogant demon! which has no intercourse with a penitent man, and yet has intercourse with a 
deceiving demon! which has no intercourse with a man fleeing for refuge to the divine nature, and yet has 
intercourse with a demon feigning divinity! which has no intercourse with a man seeking pardon, and yet 
has intercourse with a demon persuading to wickedness! which has no intercourse with a man expelling 
the poets by means of philosophical writings from a well-regulated state, and yet has intercourse with a 
demon requesting from the princes and priests of a state the theatri cal performance of the mockeries of 
the poets! which has no intercourse with the man who prohibits the ascribing of crime to the gods, and 
yet has intercourse with a demon who takes delight in the fictitious representation of their crimes! which 
has no intercourse with a man punishing the crimes of the magicians by just laws, and yet has intercourse 
with a demon teaching and practising magical arts! which has no intercourse with a man shunning the 
imitation of a demon, and yet has intercourse with a demon lying in wait for the deception of a man! 


CHAPTER 21 


WHETHER THE GODS USE THE DEMONS AS MESSENGERS AND INTERPRETERS, AND WHETHER THEY ARE 
DECEIVED BY THEM WILLINGLY, OR WITHOUT THEIR OWN KNOWLEDGE 


But herein, no doubt, lies the great necessity for this absurdity, so unworthy of the gods, that the ethereal 
gods, who are concerned about human affairs, would not know what terrestrial men were doing unless the 
aerial demons should bring them intelligence, because the ether is suspended far away from the earth and 
far above it, but the air is contiguous both to the ether and to the earth. O admirable wisdom! what else 
do these men think concerning the gods who, they say, are all in the highest degree good, but that they 
are concerned about human affairs, lest they should seem unworthy of worship, whilst, on the other hand, 
from the distance between the elements, they are ignorant of terrestrial things? It is on this account that 
they have supposed the demons to be necessary as agents, through whom the gods may inform 
themselves with respect to human affairs, and through whom, when necessary, they may succor men; and 
it is on account of this office that the demons themselves have been held as deserving of worship. If this 
be the case, then a demon is better known by these good gods through nearness of body, than a man is by 
goodness of mind. O mournful necessity, or shall I not rather say detestable and vain error, that I may not 
impute vanity to the divine nature! For if the gods can, with their minds free from the hindrance of bodies, 
see our mind, they do not need the demons as messengers from our mind to them; but if the ethereal 
gods, by means of their bodies, perceive the corporeal indices of minds, as the countenance, speech, 
motion, and thence understand what the demons tell them, then it is also possible that they may be 
deceived by the falsehoods of demons. Moreover, if the divinity of the gods cannot be deceived by the 
demons, neither can it be ignorant of our actions. But I would they would tell me whether the demons 
have informed the gods that the fictions of the poets concerning the crimes of the gods displease Plato, 
concealing the pleasure which they themselves take in them; or whether they have concealed both, and 
have preferred that the gods should be ignorant with respect to this whole matter, or have told both, as 
well the pious prudence of Plato with respect to the gods as their own lust, which is injurious to the gods; 
or whether they have concealed Plato’s opinion, according to which he was unwilling that the gods should 
be defamed with falsely alleged crimes through the impious license of the poets, whilst they have not been 
ashamed nor afraid to make known their own wickedness, which make them love theatrical plays, in 
which the infamous deeds of the gods are celebrated. Let them choose which they will of these four 
alternatives, and let them consider how much evil any one of them would require them to think of the 
gods. For if they choose the first, they must then confess that it was not possible for the good gods to 


dwell with the good Plato, though he sought to prohibit things injurious to them, whilst they dwelt with 
evil demons, who exulted in their injuries; and this because they suppose that the good gods can only 
know a good man, placed at so great a distance from them, through the mediation of evil demons, whom 
they could know on account of their nearness to themselves. If they shall choose the second, and shall say 
that both these things are concealed by the demons, so that the gods are wholly ignorant both of Plato’s 
most religious law and the sacrilegious pleasure of the demons, what, in that case, can the gods know to 
any profit with respect to human affairs through these mediating demons, when they do not know those 
things which are decreed, through the piety of good men, for the honor of the good gods against the lust 
of evil demons? But if they shall choose the third, and reply that these intermediary demons have 
communicated, not only the opinion of Plato, which prohibited wrongs to be done to the gods, but also 
their own delight in these wrongs, I would ask if such a communication is not rather an insult? Now the 
gods, hearing both and knowing both, not only permit the approach of those malign demons, who desire 
and do things contrary to the dignity of the gods and the religion of Plato, but also, through these wicked 
demons, who are near to them, send good things to the good Plato, who is far away from them; for they 
inhabit such a place in the concatenated series of the elements, that they can come into contact with 
those by whom they are accused, but not with him by whom they are defended,—knowing the truth on 
both sides, but not being able to change the weight of the air and the earth. There remains the fourth 
supposition; but it is worse than the rest. For who will suffer it to be said that the demons have made 
known the calumnious fictions of the poets concerning the immortal gods, and also the disgraceful 
mockeries of the theatres, and their own most ardent lust after, and most sweet pleasure in these things, 
whilst they have concealed from them that Plato, with the gravity of a philosopher, gave it as his opinion 
that all these things ought to be removed from a well-regulated republic; so that the good gods are now 
compelled, through such messengers, to know the evil doings of the most wicked beings, that is to say, of 
the messengers themselves, and are not allowed to know the good deeds of the philosophers, though the 
former are for the injury, but these latter for the honor of the gods themselves? 


CHAPTER 22 


THAT WE MUST, NOTWITHSTANDING THE OPINION OF APULEIUS, REJECT THE WORSHIP OF DEMONS 


None of these four alternatives, then, is to be chosen; for we dare not suppose such unbecoming things 
concerning the gods as the adoption of any one of them would lead us to think. It remains, therefore, that 
no credence whatever is to be given to the opinion of Apuleius and the other philosophers of the same 
school, namely, that the demons act as messengers and interpreters between the gods and men to carry 
our petitions from us to the gods, and to bring back to us the help of the gods. On the contrary, we must 
believe them to be spirits most eager to inflict harm, utterly alien from righteousness, swollen with pride, 
pale with envy, subtle in deceit; who dwell indeed in this air as in a prison, in keeping with their own 
character, because, cast down from the height of the higher heaven, they have been condemned to dwell 
in this element as the just reward of irretrievable transgression. But, though the air is situated above the 
earth and the waters, they are not on that account superior in merit to men, who, though they do not 
surpass them as far as their earthly bodies are concerned, do nevertheless far excel them through piety of 
mind,—they having made choice of the true God as their helper. Over many, however, who are manifestly 
unworthy of participation in the true religion, they tyrannize as over captives whom they have subdued,— 
the greatest part of whom they have persuaded of their divinity by wonderful and lying signs, consisting 
either of deeds or of predictions. Some, nevertheless, who have more attentively and diligently considered 
their vices, they have not been able to persuade that they are gods, and so have feigned themselves to be 
messengers between the gods and men. Some, indeed, have thought that not even this latter honor ought 
to be acknowledged as belonging to them, not believing that they were gods, because they saw that they 
were wicked, whereas the gods, according to their view, are all good. Nevertheless they dared not say 
that they were wholly unworthy of all divine honor, for fear of offending the multitude, by whom, through 
inveterate superstition, the demons were served by the performance of many rites, and the erection of 
many temples. 


CHAPTER 23 


WHAT HERMES TRISMEGISTUS THOUGHT CONCERNING IDOLATRY, AND FROM WHAT SOURCE HE KNEW THAT 
THE SUPERSTITIONS OF EGYPT WERE TO BE ABOLISHED 


The Egyptian Hermes, whom they call Trismegistus, had a different opinion concerning those demons. 
Apuleius, indeed, denies that they are gods; but when he says that they hold a middle place between the 
gods and men, so that they seem to be necessary for men as mediators between them and the gods, he 
does not distinguish between the worship due to them and the religious homage due to the supernal gods. 
This Egyptian, however, says that there are some gods made by the supreme God, and some made by men. 
Any one who hears this, as I have stated it, no doubt supposes that it has reference to images, because 
they are the works of the hands of men; but he asserts that visible and tangible images are, as it were, 
only the bodies of the gods, and that there dwell in them certain spirits, which have been invited to come 
into them, and which have power to inflict harm, or to fulfil the desires of those by whom divine honors 
and services are rendered to them. To unite, therefore, by a certain art, those invisible spirits to visible 
and material things, so as to make, as it were, animated bodies, dedicated and given up to those spirits 


who inhabit them,—this, he says, is to make gods, adding that men have received this great and wonderful 
power. I will give the words of this Egyptian as they have been translated into our tongue: “And, since we 
have undertaken to discourse concerning the relationship and fellowship between men and the gods, 
know, O AEsculapius, the power and strength of man. As the Lord and Father, or that which is highest, 
even God, is the maker of the celestial gods, so man is the maker of the gods who are in the temples, 
content to dwell near to men.” And a little after he says, “Thus humanity, always mindful of its nature and 
origin, perseveres in the imitation of divinity; and as the Lord and Father made eternal gods, that they 
should be like Himself, so humanity fashioned its own gods according to the likeness of its own 
countenance.” When this AEsculapius, to whom especially he was speaking, had answered him, and had 
said, “Dost thou mean the statues, O Trismegistus?”—”Yes, the statues,” replied he, “however unbelieving 
thou art, O AEsculapius,—the statues, animated and full of sensation and spirit, and who do such great 
and wonderful things,—the statues prescient of future things, and foretelling them by lot, by prophet, by 
dreams, and many other things, who bring diseases on men and cure them again, giving them joy or 
sorrow according to their merits. Dost thou not know, O AEsculapius, that Egypt is an image of heaven, or, 
more truly, a translation and descent of all things which are ordered and transacted there, that it is, in 
truth, if we may say so, to be the temple of the whole world? And yet, as it becomes the prudent man to 
know all things beforehand, ye ought not to be ignorant of this, that there is a time coming when it shall 
appear that the Egyptians have all in vain, with pious mind, and with most scrupulous diligence, waited on 
the divinity, and when all their holy worship shall come to nought, and be found to be in vain.” 


Hermes then follows out at great length the statements of this passage, in which he seems to predict the 
present time, in which the Christian religion is overthrowing all lying figments with a vehemence and 
liberty proportioned to its superior truth and holiness, in order that the grace of the true Saviour may 
deliver men from those gods which man has made, and subject them to that God by whom man was made. 
But when Hermes predicts these things, he speaks as one who is a friend to these same mockeries of 
demons, and does not clearly express the name of Christ. On the contrary, he deplores, as if it had already 
taken place, the future abolition of those things by the observance of which there was maintained in Egypt 
a resemblance of heaven,—he bears witness to Christianity by a kind of mournful prophecy. Now it was 
with reference to such that the apostle said, that “knowing God, they glorified Him not as God, neither 
were thankful, but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened; professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness 
of the image of corruptible man,” and so on, for the whole passage is too long to quote. For Hermes makes 
many such statements agreeable to the truth concerning the one true God who fashioned this world. And I 
know not how he has become so bewildered by that “darkening of the heart” as to stumble into the 
expression of a desire that men should always continue in subjection to those gods which he confesses to 
be made by men, and to bewail their future removal; as if there could be anything more wretched than 
mankind tyrannized over by the work of his own hands, since man, by worshipping the works of his own 
hands, may more easily cease to be man, than the works of his hands can, through his worship of them, 
become gods. For it can sooner happen that man, who has received an honorable position, may, through 
lack of understanding, become comparable to the beasts, than that the works of man may become 
preferable to the work of God, made in His own image, that is, to man himself. Wherefore deservedly is 
man left to fall away from Him who made Him, when he prefers to himself that which he himself has 
made. 


For these vain, deceitful, pernicious, sacrilegious things did the Egyptian Hermes sorrow, because he 
knew that the time was coming when they should be removed. But his sorrow was as impudently 
expressed as his knowledge was imprudently obtained; for it was not the Holy Spirit who revealed these 
things to him, as He had done to the holy prophets, who, foreseeing these things, said with exultation, “If 
a man shall make gods, lo, they are no gods;” and in another place, “And it shall come to pass in that day, 
saith the Lord, that I will cut off the names of the idols out of the land, and they shall no more be 
remembered.” But the holy Isaiah prophesies expressly concerning Egypt in reference to this matter, 
saying, “And the idols of Egypt shall be moved at His presence, and their heart shall be overcome in 
them,” and other things to the same effect. And with the prophet are to be classed those who rejoiced that 
that which they knew was to come had actually come,—as Simeon, or Anna, who immediately recognized 
Jesus when He was born, or Elisabeth, who in the Spirit recognized Him when He was conceived, or Peter, 
who said by the revelation of the Father, “Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.” But to this Egyptian 
those spirits indicated the time of their own destruction, who also, when the Lord was present in the flesh, 
said with trembling, “Art Thou come hither to destroy us before the time?” meaning by destruction before 
the time, either that very destruction which they expected to come, but which they did not think would 
come so suddenly as it appeared to have done, or only that destruction which consisted in their being 
brought into contempt by being made known. And, indeed, this was a destruction before the time, that is, 
before the time of judgment, when they are to be punished with eternal damnation, together with all men 
who are implicated in their wickedness, as the true religion declares, which neither errs nor leads into 
error; for it is not like him who, blown hither and thither by every wind of doctrine, and mixing true things 
with things which are false, bewails as about to perish a religion, which he afterwards confesses to be 
error. 


CHAPTER 24 


HOW HERMES OPENLY CONFESSED THE ERROR OF HIS FOREFATHERS, THE COMING DESTRUCTION OF WHICH 
HE NEVERTHELESS BEWAILED 


After a long interval, Hermes again comes back to the subject of the gods which men have made, saying 
as follows: “But enough on this subject. Let us return to man and to reason, that divine gift on account of 
which man has been called a rational animal. For the things which have been said concerning man, 
wonderful though they are, are less wonderful than those which have been said concerning reason. For 
man to discover the divine nature, and to make it, surpasses the wonder of all other wonderful things. 
Because, therefore, our forefathers erred very far with respect to the knowledge of the gods, through 
incredulity and through want of attention to their worship and service, they invented this art of making 
gods; and this art once invented, they associated with it a suitable virtue borrowed from universal nature, 
and being incapable of making souls, they evoked those of demons or of angels, and united them with 
these holy images and divine mysteries, in order that through these souls the images might have power to 
do good or harm to men.” I know not whether the demons themselves could have been made, even by 
adjuration, to confess as he has confessed in these words: “Because our forefathers erred very far with 
respect to the knowledge of the gods, through incredulity and through want of attention to their worship 
and service, they invented the art of making gods.” Does he say that it was a moderate degree of error 
which resulted in their discovery of the art of making gods, or was he content to say “they erred?” No; he 
must needs add “very far,” and say, “They erred very far.” It was this great error and incredulity, then, of 
their forefathers who did not attend to the worship and service of the gods, which was the origin of the art 
of making gods. And yet this wise man grieves over the ruin of this art at some future time, as if it were a 
divine religion. Is he not verily compelled by divine influence, on the one hand, to reveal the past error of 
his forefathers, and by a diabolical influence, on the other hand, to bewail the future punishment of 
demons? For if their forefathers, by erring very far with respect to the knowledge of the gods, through 
incredulity and aversion of mind from their worship and service, invented the art of making gods, what 
wonder is it that all that is done by this detestable art, which is opposed to the divine religion, should be 
taken away by that religion, when truth corrects error, faith refutes incredulity, and conversion rectifies 
aversion? 


For if he had only said, without mentioning the cause, that his forefathers had discovered the art of 
making gods, it would have been our duty, if we paid any regard to what is right and pious, to consider 
and to see that they could never have attained to this art if they had not erred from the truth, if they had 
believed those things which are worthy of God, if they had attended to divine worship and service. 
However, if we alone should say that the causes of this art were to be found in the great error and 
incredulity of men, and aversion of the mind erring from and unfaithful to divine religion, the impudence 
of those who resist the truth were in some way to be borne with; but when he who admires in man, above 
all other things, this power which it has been granted him to practise, and sorrows because a time is 
coming when all those figments of gods invented by men shall even be commanded by the laws to be 
taken away,—when even this man confesses nevertheless, and explains the causes which led to the 
discovery of this art, saying that their ancestors, through great error and incredulity, and through not 
attending to the worship and service of the gods, invented this art of making gods,—what ought we to say, 
or rather to do, but to give to the Lord our God all the thanks we are able, because He has taken away 
those things by causes the contrary of those which led to their institution? For that which the prevalence 
of error instituted, the way of truth took away; that which incredulity instituted, faith took away; that 
which aversion from divine worship and service instituted, conversion to the one true and holy God took 
away. Nor was this the case only in Egypt, for which country alone the spirit of the demons lamented in 
Hermes, but in all the earth, which sings to the Lord a new song, as the truly holy and truly prophetic 
Scriptures have predicted, in which it is written, “Sing unto the Lord a new song; sing unto the Lord, all 
the earth.” For the title of this psalm is, “When the house was built after the captivity.” For a house is 
being built to the Lord in all the earth, even the city of God, which is the holy Church, after that captivity 
in which demons held captive those men who, through faith in God, became living stones in the house. For 
although man made gods, it did not follow that he who made them was not held captive by them, when, by 
worshipping them, he was drawn into fellowship with them,—into the fellowship not of stolid idols, but of 
cunning demons; for what are idols but what they are represented to be in the same scriptures, “They 
have eyes, but they do not see,” and, though artistically fashioned, are still without life and sensation? But 
unclean spirits, associated through that wicked art with these same idols, have miserably taken captive 
the souls of their worshippers, by bringing them down into fellowship with themselves. Whence the 
apostle says, “We know that an idol is nothing, but those things which the Gentiles sacrifice they sacrifice 
to demons, and not to God; and I would not ye should have fellowship with demons.” After this captivity, 
therefore, in which men were held by malign demons, the house of God is being built in all the earth; 
whence the title of that psalm in which it is said, “Sing unto the Lord a new song; sing unto the Lord, all 
the earth. Sing unto the Lord, bless His name; declare well His salvation from day to day. Declare His 
glory among the nations, among all people His wonderful things. For great is the Lord, and much to be 
praised: He is terrible above all gods. For all the gods of the nations are demons: but the Lord made the 
heavens.” 


Wherefore he who sorrowed because a time was coming when the worship of idols should be abolished, 


and the domination of the demons over those who worshipped them, wished, under the influence of a 
demon, that that captivity should always continue, at the cessation of which that psalm celebrates the 
building of the house of the Lord in all the earth. Hermes foretold these things with grief, the prophet 
with joyfulness; and because the Spirit is victorious who sang these things through the ancient prophets, 
even Hermes himself was compelled in a wonderful manner to confess, that those very things which he 
wished not to be removed, and at the prospect of whose removal he was sorrowful, had been instituted, 
not by prudent, faithful, and religious, but by erring and unbelieving men, averse to the worship and 
service of the gods. And although he calls them gods, nevertheless, when he says that they were made by 
such men as we certainly ought not to be, he shows, whether he will or not, that they are not to be 
worshipped by those who do not resemble these image-makers, that is, by prudent, faithful, and religious 
men, at the same time also making it manifest that the very men who made them involved themselves in 
the worship of those as gods who were not gods. For true is the saying of the prophet, “If a man make 
gods, lo, they are no gods.” Such gods, therefore, acknowledged by such worshippers and made by such 
men, did Hermes call “gods made by men,” that is to say, demons, through some art of I know not what 
description, bound by the chains of their own lusts to images. But, nevertheless, he did not agree with 
that opinion of the Platonic Apuleius, of which we have already shown the incongruity and absurdity, 
namely, that they were interpreters and intercessors between the gods whom God made, and men whom 
the same God made, bringing to God the prayers of men, and from God the gifts given in answer to these 
prayers. For it is exceedingly stupid to believe that gods whom men have made have more influence with 
gods whom God has made than men themselves have, whom the very same God has made. And consider, 
too, that it is a demon which, bound by a man to an image by means of an impious art, has been made a 
god, but a god to such a man only, not to every man. What kind of god, therefore, is that which no man 
would make but one erring, incredulous, and averse to the true God? Moreover, if the demons which are 
worshipped in the temples, being introduced by some kind of strange art into images, that is, into visible 
representations of themselves, by those men who by this art made gods when they were straying away 
from, and were averse to the worship and service of the gods,—if, I say, those demons are neither 
mediators nor interpreters between men and the gods, both on account of their own most wicked and 
base manners, and because men, though erring, incredulous, and averse from the worship and service of 
the gods, are nevertheless beyond doubt better than the demons whom they themselves have evoked, 
then it remains to be affirmed that what power they possess they possess as demons, doing harm by 
bestowing pretended benefits,—harm all the greater for the deception,—or else openly and undisguisedly 
doing evil to men. They cannot, however, do anything of this kind unless where they are permitted by the 
deep and secret providence of God, and then only so far as they are permitted. When, however, they are 
permitted, it is not because they, being midway between men and the gods, have through the friendship of 
the gods great power over men; for these demons cannot possibly be friends to the good gods who dwell 
in the holy and heavenly habitation, by whom we mean holy angels and rational creatures, whether 
thrones, or dominations, or principalities, or powers, from whom they are as far separated in disposition 
and character as vice is distant from virtue, wickedness from goodness. 


CHAPTER 25 
CONCERNING THOSE THINGS WHICH MAY BE COMMON TO THE HOLY ANGELS AND TO MEN 


Wherefore we must by no means seek, through the supposed mediation of demons, to avail ourselves of 
the benevolence or beneficence of the gods, or rather of the good angels, but through resembling them in 
the possession of a good will, through which we are with them, and live with them, and worship with them 
the same God, although we cannot see them with the eyes of our flesh. But it is not in locality we are 
distant from them, but in merit of life, caused by our miserable unlikeness to them in will, and by the 
weakness of our character; for the mere fact of our dwelling on earth under the conditions of life in the 
flesh does not prevent our fellowship with them. It is only prevented when we, in the impurity of our 
hearts, mind earthly things. But in this present time, while we are being healed that we may eventually be 
as they are, we are brought near to them by faith, if by their assistance we believe that He who is their 
blessedness is also ours. 


CHAPTER 26 
THAT ALL THE RELIGION OF THE PAGANS HAS REFERENCE TO DEAD MEN 


It is certainly a remarkable thing how this Egyptian, when expressing his grief that a time was coming 
when those things would be taken away from Egypt, which he confesses to have been invented by men 
erring, incredulous, and averse to the service of divine religion, says, among other things, “Then shall that 
land, the most holy place of shrines and temples, be full of sepulchres and dead men,” as if, in sooth, if 
these things were not taken away, men would not die! as if dead bodies could be buried elsewhere than in 
the ground! as if, as time advanced, the number of sepulchres must not necessarily increase in proportion 
to the increase of the number of the dead! But they who are of a perverse mind, and opposed to us, 
suppose that what he grieves for is that the memorials of our martyrs were to succeed to their temples 
and shrines, in order, forsooth, that they may have grounds for thinking that gods were worshipped by the 
pagans in temples, but that dead men are worshipped by us in sepulchres. For with such blindness do 


impious men, as it were, stumble over mountains, and will not see the things which strike their own eyes, 
that they do not attend to the fact that in all the literature of the pagans there are not found any, or 
scarcely any gods, who have not been men, to whom, when dead, divine honors have been paid. I will not 
enlarge on the fact that Varro says that all dead men are thought by them to be gods—Manes and proves 
it by those sacred rites which are performed in honor of almost all the dead, among which he mentions 
funeral games, considering this the very highest proof of divinity, because games are only wont to be 
celebrated in honor of divinities. Hermes himself, of whom we are now treating, in that same book in 
which, as if foretelling future things, he says with sorrow “Then shall that land, the most holy place of 
shrines and temples, be full of sepulchres and dead men,” testifies that the gods of Egypt were dead men. 
For, having said that their forefathers, erring very far with respect to the knowledge of the gods, 
incredulous and inattentive to the divine worship and service, invented the art of making gods, with which 
art, when invented, they associated the appropriate virtue which is inherent in universal nature, and by 
mixing up that virtue with this art, they called forth the souls of demons or of angels (for they could not 
make souls), and caused them to take possession of, or associate themselves with holy images and divine 
mysteries, in order that through these souls the images might have power to do good or harm to men;— 
having said this, he goes on, as it were, to prove it by illustrations, saying, “Thy grandsire, O AEsculapius, 
the first discoverer of medicine, to whom a temple was consecrated in a mountain of Libya, near to the 
shore of the crocodiles, in which temple lies his earthly man, that is, his body,—for the better part of him, 
or rather the whole of him, if the whole man is in the intelligent life, went back to heaven,—affords even 
now by his divinity all those helps to infirm men which formerly he was wont to afford to them by the art 
of medicine.” He says, therefore that a dead man was worshipped as a god in that place where he had his 
sepulchre. He deceives men by a falsehood, for the man “went back to heaven.” Then he adds “Does not 
Hermes, who was my grandsire, and whose name I bear, abiding in the country which is called by his 
name, help and preserve all mortals who come to him from every quarter?” For this elder Hermes, that is, 
Mercury, who, he says, was his grandsire, is said to be buried in Hermopolis, that is, in the city called by 
his name; so here are two gods whom he affirms to have been men, AEsculapius and Mercury. Now 
concerning AEsculapius, both the Greeks and the Latins think the same thing; but as to Mercury, there 
are many who do not think that he was formerly a mortal, though Hermes testifies that he was his 
grandsire. But are these two different individuals who were called by the same name? I will not dispute 
much whether they are different individuals or not. It is sufficient to know that this Mercury of whom 
Hermes speaks is, as well as AEsculapius, a god who once was a man, according, to the testimony of this 
same Trismegistus, esteemed so great by his countrymen, and also the grandson of Mercury himself. 


Hermes goes on to say, “But do we know how many good things Isis, the wife of Osiris, bestows when she 
is propitious, and what great opposition she can offer when enraged?” Then, in order to show that there 
were gods made by men through this art, he goes on to say, “For it is easy for earthly and mundane gods 
to be angry, being made and composed by men out of either nature;” thus giving us to understand that he 
believed that demons were formerly the souls of dead men, which, as he says, by means of a certain art 
invented by men very far in error, incredulous, and irreligious, were caused to take possession of images, 
because they who made such gods were not able to make souls. When, therefore, he says “either nature,” 
he means soul and body,—the demon being the soul, and the image the body. What, then, becomes of that 
mournful complaint, that the land of Egypt, the most holy place of shrines and temples, was to be full of 
sepulchres and dead men? Verily, the fallacious spirit, by whose inspiration Hermes spoke these things, 
was compelled to confess through him that even already that land was full of sepulchres and of dead men, 
whom they were worshipping as gods. But it was the grief of the demons which was expressing itself 
through his mouth, who were sorrowing on account of the punishments which were about to fall upon 
them at the tombs of the martyrs. For in many such places they are tortured and compelled to confess, 
and are cast out of the bodies of men, of which they had taken possession. 


CHAPTER 27 
CONCERNING THE NATURE OF THE HONOR WHICH THE CHRISTIANS PAY TO THEIR MARTYRS 


But, nevertheless, we do not build temples, and ordain priests, rites, and sacrifices for these same 
martyrs; for they are not our gods, but their God is our God. Certainly we honor their reliquaries, as the 
memorials of holy men of God who strove for the truth even to the death of their bodies, that the true 
religion might be made known, and false and fictitious religions exposed. For if there were some before 
them who thought that these religions were really false and fictitious, they were afraid to give expression 
to their convictions. But who ever heard a priest of the faithful, standing at an altar built for the honor and 
worship of God over the holy body of some martyr, say in the prayers, I offer to thee a sacrifice, O Peter, or 
O Paul, or O Cyprian? for it is to God that sacrifices are offered at their tombs,—the God who made them 
both men and martyrs, and associated them with holy angels in celestial honor; and the reason why we 
pay such honors to their memory is, that by so doing we may both give thanks to the true God for their 
victories, and, by recalling them afresh to remembrance, may stir ourselves up to imitate them by seeking 
to obtain like crowns and palms, calling to our help that same God on whom they called. Therefore, 
whatever honors the religious may pay in the places of the martyrs, they are but honors rendered to their 
memory, not sacred rites or sacrifices offered to dead men as to gods. And even such as bring thither food, 
—which, indeed, is not done by the better Christians, and in most places of the world is not done at all,— 
do so in order that it may be sanctified to them through the merits of the martyrs, in the name of the Lord 


of the martyrs, first presenting the food and offering prayer, and thereafter taking it away to be eaten, or 
to be in part bestowed upon the needy. But he who knows the one sacrifice of Christians, which is the 
sacrifice offered in those places, also knows that these are not sacrifices offered to the martyrs. It is, then, 
neither with divine honors nor with human crimes, by which they worship their gods, that we honor our 
martyrs; neither do we offer sacrifices to them, or convert the crimes of the gods into their sacred rites. 
For let those who will and can read the letter of Alexander to his mother Olympias, in which he tells the 
things which were revealed to him by the priest Leon, and let those who have read it recall to memory 
what it contains, that they may see what great abominations have been handed down to memory, not by 
poets, but by the mystic writings of the Egyptians, concerning the goddess Isis, the wife of Osiris, and the 
parents of both, all of whom, according to these writings, were royal personages. Isis, when sacrificing to 
her parents, is said to have discovered a crop of barley, of which she brought some ears to the king her 
husband, and his councillor Mercurius, and hence they identify her with Ceres. Those who read the letter 
may there see what was the character of those people to whom when dead sacred rites were instituted as 
to gods, and what those deeds of theirs were which furnished the occasion for these rites. Let them not 
once dare to compare in any respect those people, though they hold them to be gods, to our holy martyrs, 
though we do not hold them to be gods. For we do not ordain priests and offer sacrifices to our martyrs, 
as they do to their dead men, for that would be incongruous, undue, and unlawful, such being due only to 
God; and thus we do not delight them with their own crimes, or with such shameful plays as those in 
which the crimes of the gods are celebrated, which are either real crimes committed by them at a time 
when they were men, or else, if they never were men, fictitious crimes invented for the pleasure of 
noxious demons. The god of Socrates, if he had a god, cannot have belonged to this class of demons. But 
perhaps they who wished to excel in this art of making gods, imposed a god of this sort on a man who was 
a stranger to, and innocent of any connection with that art. What need we say more? No one who is even 
moderately wise imagines that demons are to be worshipped on account of the blessed life which is to be 
after death. But perhaps they will say that all the gods are good, but that of the demons some are bad and 
some good, and that it is the good who are to be worshipped, in order that through them we may attain to 
the eternally blessed life. To the examination of this opinion we will devote the following book. 


Book IX 


Argument—Having in the preceding book shown that the worship of demons must be abjured, since they 
in a thousand ways proclaim themselves to be wicked spirits, Augustin in this book meets those who 
allege a distinction among demons, some being evil, while others are good; and, having exploded this 
distinction, he proves that to no demon, but to Christ alone, belongs the office of providing men with 
eternal blessedness. 


CHAPTER 1 


THE POINT AT WHICH THE DISCUSSION HAS ARRIVED, AND WHAT REMAINS TO BE HANDLED 


Some have advanced the opinion that there are both good and bad gods; but some, thinking more 
respectfully of the gods, have attributed to them so much honor and praise as to preclude the supposition 
of any god being wicked. But those who have maintained that there are wicked gods as well as good ones 
have included the demons under the name “gods,” and sometimes though more rarely, have called the 
gods demons; so that they admit that Jupiter, whom they make the king and head of all the rest, is called a 
demon by Homer. Those, on the other hand, who maintain that the gods are all good, and far more 
excellent than the men who are justly called good, are moved by the actions of the demons, which they 
can neither deny nor impute to the gods whose goodness they affirm, to distinguish between gods and 
demons; so that, whenever they find anything offensive in the deeds or sentiments by which unseen spirits 
manifest their power, they believe this to proceed not from the gods, but from the demons. At the same 
time they believe that, as no god can hold direct intercourse with men, these demons hold the position of 
mediators, ascending with prayers, and returning with gifts. This is the opinion of the Platonists, the 
ablest and most esteemed of their philosophers, with whom we therefore chose to debate this question, — 
whether the worship of a number of gods is of any service toward obtaining blessedness in the future life. 
And this is the reason why, in the preceding book, we have inquired how the demons, who take pleasure in 
such things as good and wise men loathe and execrate, in the sacrilegious and immoral fictions which the 
poets have written not of men, but of the gods themselves, and in the wicked and criminal violence of 
magical arts, can be regarded as more nearly related and more friendly to the gods than men are, and can 
mediate between good men and the good gods; and it has been demonstrated that this is absolutely 
impossible. 


CHAPTER 2 


WHETHER AMONG THE DEMONS, INFERIOR TO THE GODS, THERE ARE ANY GOOD SPIRITS UNDER WHOSE 
GUARDIANSHIP THE HUMAN SOUL MIGHT REACH TRUE BLESSEDNESS 


This book, then, ought, according to the promise made in the end of the preceding one, to contain a 
discussion, not of the difference which exists among the gods, who, according to the Platonists, are all 
good, nor of the difference between gods and demons, the former of whom they separate by a wide 
interval from men, while the latter are placed intermediately between the gods and men, but of the 
difference, since they make one, among the demons themselves. This we shall discuss so far as it bears on 
our theme. It has been the common and usual belief that some of the demons are bad, others good; and 
this opinon, whether it be that of the Platonists or any other sect, must by no means be passed over in 
silence, lest some one suppose he ought to cultivate the good demons in order that by their mediation he 
may be accepted by the gods, all of whom he believes to be good, and that he may live with them after 
death; whereas he would thus be ensnared in the toils of wicked spirits, and would wander far from the 
true God, with whom alone, and in whom alone, the human soul, that is to say, the soul that is rational and 
intellectual, is blessed. 


CHAPTER 3 


WHAT APULEIUS ATTRIBUTES TO THE DEMONS, TO WHOM, THOUGH HE DOES NOT DENY THEM REASON, HE 
DOES NOT ASCRIBE VIRTUE 


What, then, is the difference between good and evil demons? For the Platonist Apuleius, in a treatise on 
this whole subject, while he says a great deal about their aerial bodies, has not a word to say of the 
spiritual virtues with which, if they were good, they must have been endowed. Not a word has he said, 
then, of that which could give them happiness; but proof of their misery he has given, acknowledging that 
their mind, by which they rank as reasonable beings, is not only not imbued and fortified with virtue so as 
to resist all unreasonable passions, but that it is somehow agitated with tempestuous emotions, and is 
thus on a level with the mind of foolish men. His own words are: “It is this class of demons the poets refer 


to, when, without serious error, they feign that the gods hate and love individuals among men, prospering 
and ennobling some, and opposing and distressing others. Therefore pity, indignation, grief, joy, every 
human emotion is experienced by the demons, with the same mental disturbance, and the same tide of 
feeling and thought. These turmoils and tempests banish them far from the tranquility of the celestial 
gods.” Can there be any doubt that in these words it is not some inferior part of their spiritual nature, but 
the very mind by which the demons hold their rank as rational beings, which he says is tossed with 
passion like a stormy sea? They cannot, then, be compared even to wise men, who with undisturbed mind 
resist these perturbations to which they are exposed in this life, and from which human infirmity is never 
exempt, and who do not yield themselves to approve of or perpetrate anything which might deflect them 
from the path of wisdom and law of rectitude. They resemble in character, though not in bodily 
appearance, wicked and foolish men. I might indeed say they are worse, inasmuch as they have grown old 
in iniquity, and incorrigible by punishment. Their mind, as Apuleius says, is a sea tossed with tempest, 
having no rallying point of truth or virtue in their soul from which they can resist their turbulent and 
depraved emotions. 


CHAPTER 4 
THE OPINION OF THE PERIPATETICS AND STOICS ABOUT MENTAL EMOTIONS 


Among the philosophers there are two opinions about these mental emotions, which the Greeks call pathe, 
while some of our own writers, as Cicero, call them perturbations, some affections, and some, to render 
the Greek word more accurately, passions. Some say that even the wise man is subject to these 
perturbations, though moderated and controlled by reason, which imposes laws upon them, and so 
restrains them within necessary bounds. This is the opinion of the Platonists and Aristotelians; for 
Aristotle was Plato’s disciple, and the founder of the Peripatetic school. But others, as the Stoics, are of 
opinion that the wise man is not subject to these perturbations. But Cicero, in his book De Finibus, shows 
that the Stoics are here at variance with the Platonists and Peripatetics rather in words than in reality; for 
the Stoics decline to apply the term “goods” to external and bodily advantages, because they reckon that 
the only good is virtue, the art of living well, and this exists only in the mind. The other philosophers, 
again, use the simple and customary phraseology, and do not scruple to call these things goods, though in 
comparison of virtue, which guides our life, they are little and of small esteem. And thus it is obvious that, 
whether these outward things are called goods or advantages, they are held in the same estimation by 
both parties, and that in this matter the Stoics are pleasing themselves merely with a novel phraseology. It 
seems, then, to me that in this question, whether the wise man is subject to mental passions, or wholly 
free from them, the controversy is one of words rather than of things; for I think that, if the reality and not 
the mere sound of the words is considered, the Stoics hold precisely the same opinion as the Platonists 
and Peripatetics. For, omitting for brevity’s sake other proofs which I might adduce in support of this 
opinion, I will state but one which I consider conclusive. Aulus Gellius, a man of extensive erudition, and 
gifted with an eloquent and graceful style, relates, in his work entitled Noctes Atticae that he once made a 
voyage with an eminent Stoic philosopher; and he goes on to relate fully and with gusto what I shall 
barely state, that when the ship was tossed and in danger from a violent storm, the philosopher grew pale 
with terror. This was noticed by those on board, who, though themselves threatened with death, were 
curious to see whether a philosopher would be agitated like other men. When the tempest had passed 
over, and as soon as their security gave them freedom to resume their talk, one of the passengers, a rich 
and luxurious Asiatic, begins to banter the philosopher, and rally him because he had even become pale 
with fear, while he himself had been unmoved by the impending destruction. But the philosopher availed 
himself of the reply of Aristippus the Socratic, who, on finding himself similarly bantered by a man of the 
same character, answered, “You had no cause for anxiety for the soul of a profligate debauchee, but I had 
reason to be alarmed for the soul of Aristippus.” The rich man being thus disposed of, Aulus Gellius asked 
the philosopher, in the interests of science and not to annoy him, what was the reason of his fear? And he 
willing to instruct a man so zealous in the pursuit of knowledge, at once took from his wallet a book of 
Epictetus the Stoic, in which doctrines were advanced which precisely harmonized with those of Zeno and 
Chrysippus, the founders of the Stoical school. Aulus Gellius says that he read in this book that the Stoics 
maintain that there are certain impressions made on the soul by external objects which they call 
phantasiae, and that it is not in the power of the soul to determine whether or when it shall be invaded by 
these. When these impressions are made by alarming and formidable objects, it must needs be that they 
move the soul even of the wise man, so that for a little he trembles with fear, or is depressed by sadness, 
these impressions anticipating the work of reason and self-control; but this does not imply that the mind 
accepts these evil impressions, or approves or consents to them. For this consent is, they think, in a man’s 
power; there being this difference between the mind of the wise man and that of the fool, that the fool’s 
mind yields to these passions and consents to them, while that of the wise man, though it cannot help 
being invaded by them, yet retains with unshaken firmness a true and steady persuasion of those things 
which it ought rationally to desire or avoid. This account of what Aulus Gellius relates that he read in the 
book of Epictetus about the sentiments and doctrines of the Stoics I have given as well as I could, not, 
perhaps, with his choice language, but with greater brevity, and, I think, with greater clearness. And if 
this be true, then there is no difference, or next to none, between the opinion of the Stoics and that of the 
other philosophers regarding mental passions and perturbations, for both parties agree in maintaining 
that the mind and reason of the wise man are not subject to these. And perhaps what the Stoics mean by 


asserting this, is that the wisdom which characterizes the wise man is clouded by no error and sullied by 
no taint, but, with this reservation that his wisdom remains undisturbed, he is exposed to the impressions 
which the goods and ills of this life (or, as they prefer to call them, the advantages or disadvantages) make 
upon them. For we need not say that if that philosopher had thought nothing of those things which he 
thought he was forthwith to lose, life and bodily safety, he would not have been so terrified by his danger 
as to betray his fear by the pallor of his cheek. Nevertheless, he might suffer this mental disturbance, and 
yet maintain the fixed persuasion that life and bodily safety, which the violence of the tempest threatened 
to destroy, are not those good things which make their possessors good, as the possession of 
righteousness does. But in so far as they persist that we must call them not goods but advantages, they 
quarrel about words and neglect things. For what difference does it make whether goods or advantages 
be the better name, while the Stoic no less than the Peripatetic is alarmed at the prospect of losing them, 
and while, though they name them differently, they hold them in like esteem? Both parties assure us that, 
if urged to the commission of some immorality or crime by the threatened loss of these goods or 
advantages, they would prefer to lose such things as preserve bodily comfort and security rather than 
commit such things as violate righteousness. And thus the mind in which this resolution is well grounded 
suffers no perturbations to prevail with it in opposition to reason, even though they assail the weaker 
parts of the soul; and not only so, but it rules over them, and, while it refuses its consent and resists them, 
administers a reign of virtue. Such a character is ascribed to AEneas by Virgil when he says, 


“He stands immovable by tears, 


Nor tenderest words with pity hears.” 


CHAPTER 5 


THAT THE PASSIONS WHICH ASSAIL THE SOULS OF CHRISTIANS DO NOT SEDUCE THEM TO VICE, BUT EXERCISE 
THEIR VIRTUE 


We need not at present give a careful and copious exposition of the doctrine of Scripture, the sum of 
Christian knowledge, regarding these passions. It subjects the mind itself to God, that He may rule and 
aid it, and the passions, again, to the mind, to moderate and bridle them, and turn them to righteous uses. 
In our ethics, we do not so much inquire whether a pious soul is angry, as why he is angry; not whether he 
is sad, but what is the cause of his sadness; not whether he fears, but what he fears. For I am not aware 
that any right thinking person would find fault with anger at a wrongdoer which seeks his amendment, or 
with sadness which intends relief to the suffering, or with fear lest one in danger be destroyed. The 
Stoics, indeed, are accustomed to condemn compassion. But how much more honorable had it been in 
that Stoic we have been telling of, had he been disturbed by compassion prompting him to relieve a 
fellow-creature, than to be disturbed by the fear of shipwreck! Far better and more humane, and more 
consonant with pious sentiments, are the words of Cicero in praise of Caesar, when he says, “Among your 
virtues none is more admirable and agreeable than your compassion.” And what is compassion but a 
fellow-feeling for another’s misery, which prompts us to help him if we can? And this emotion is obedient 
to reason, when compassion is shown without violating right, as when the poor are relieved, or the 
penitent forgiven. Cicero, who knew how to use language, did not hesitate to call this a virtue, which the 
Stoics are not ashamed to reckon among the vices, although, as the book of the eminent Stoic, Epictetus, 
quoting the opinions of Zeno and Chrysippus, the founders of the school, has taught us, they admit that 
passions of this kind invade the soul of the wise man, whom they would have to be free from all vice. 
Whence it follows that these very passions are not judged by them to be vices, since they assail the wise 
man without forcing him to act against reason and virtue; and that, therefore, the opinion of the 
Peripatetics or Platonists and of the Stoics is one and the same. But, as Cicero says, mere logomachy is 
the bane of these pitiful Greeks, who thirst for contention rather than for truth. However, it may justly be 
asked, whether our subjection to these affections, even while we follow virtue, is a part of the infirmity of 
this life? For the holy angels feel no anger while they punish those whom the eternal law of God consigns 
to punishment, no fellow-feeling with misery while they relieve the miserable, no fear while they aid those 
who are in danger; and yet ordinary language ascribes to them also these mental emotions, because, 
though they have none of our weakness, their acts resemble the actions to which these emotions move us; 
and thus even God Himself is said in Scripture to be angry, and yet without any perturbation. For this 
word is used of the effect of His vengeance, not of the disturbing mental affection. 


CHAPTER 6 


OF THE PASSIONS WHICH, ACCORDING TO APULEIUS, AGITATE THE DEMONS WHO ARE SUPPOSED BY HIM TO 
MEDIATE BETWEEN GODS AND MEN 


Deferring for the present the question about the holy angels, let us examine the opinion of the Platonists, 
that the demons who mediate between gods and men are agitated by passions. For if their mind, though 
exposed to their incursion, still remained free and superior to them, Apuleius could not have said that 
their hearts are tossed with passions as the sea by stormy winds. Their mind, then,—that superior part of 
their soul whereby they are rational beings, and which, if it actually exists in them, should rule and bridle 
the turbulent passions of the inferior parts of the soul,—this mind of theirs, I say, is, according to the 


Platonist referred to, tossed with a hurricane of passions. The mind of the demons, therefore, is subject to 
the emotions of fear, anger, lust, and all similar affections. What part of them, then, is free, and endued 
with wisdom, so that they are pleasing to the gods, and the fit guides of men into purity of life, since their 
very highest part, being the slave of passion and subject to vice, only makes them more intent on 
deceiving and seducing, in proportion to the mental force and energy of desire they possess? 


CHAPTER 7 


THAT THE PLATONISTS MAINTAIN THAT THE POETS WRONG THE GODS BY REPRESENTING THEM AS 
DISTRACTED BY PARTY FEELING, TO WHICH THE DEMONS AND NOT THE GODS, ARE SUBJECT 


But if any one says that it is not of all the demons, but only of the wicked, that the poets, not without 
truth, say that they violently love or hate certain men,—for it was of them Apuleius said that they were 
driven about by strong currents of emotion,—how can we accept this interpretation, when Apuleius, in the 
very same connection, represents all the demons, and not only the wicked, as intermediate between gods 
and men by their aerial bodies? The fiction of the poets, according to him, consists in their making gods of 
demons, and giving them the names of gods, and assigning them as allies or enemies to individual men, 
using this poetical license, though they profess that the gods are very different in character from the 
demons, and far exalted above them by their celestial abode and wealth of beatitude. This, I say, is the 
poets’ fiction, to say that these are gods who are not gods, and that, under the names of gods, they fight 
among themselves about the men whom they love or hate with keen partisan feeling. Apuleius says that 
this is not far from the truth, since, though they are wrongfully called by the names of the gods, they are 
described in their own proper character as demons. To this category, he says, belongs the Minerva of 
Homer, “who interposed in the ranks of the Greeks to restrain Achilles.” For that this was Minerva he 
supposes to be poetical fiction; for he thinks that Minerva is a goddess, and he places her among the gods 
whom he believes to be all good and blessed in the sublime ethereal region, remote from intercourse with 
men. But that there was a demon favorable to the Greeks and adverse to the Trojans, as another, whom 
the same poet mentions under the name of Venus or Mars (gods exalted above earthly affairs in their 
heavenly habitations), was the Trojans’ ally and the foe of the Greeks, and that these demons fought for 
those they loved against those they hated,—in all this he owned that the poets stated something very like 
the truth. For they made these statements about beings to whom he ascribes the same violent and 
tempestuous passions as disturb men, and who are therefore capable of loves and hatreds not justly 
formed, but formed in a party spirit, as the spectators in races or hunts take fancies and prejudices. It 
seems to have been the great fear of this Platonist that the poetical fictions should be believed of the 
gods, and not of the demons who bore their names. 


CHAPTER 8 


HOW APULEIUS DEFINES THE GODS WHO DWELL IN HEAVEN, THE DEMONS WHO OCCUPY THE AIR, AND MEN 
WHO INHABIT EARTH 


The definition which Apuleius gives of demons, and in which he of course includes all demons, is that they 
are in nature animals, in soul subject to passion, in mind reasonable, in body aerial, in duration eternal. 
Now in these five qualities he has named absolutely nothing which is proper to good men and not also to 
bad. For when Apuleius had spoken of the celestials first, and had then extended his description so as to 
include an account of those who dwell far below on the earth, that, after describing the two extremes of 
rational being, he might proceed to speak of the intermediate demons, he says, “Men, therefore, who are 
endowed with the faculty of reason and speech, whose soul is immortal and their members mortal, who 
have weak and anxious spirits, dull and corruptible bodies, dissimilar characters, similar ignorance, who 
are obstinate in their audacity, and persistent in their hope, whose labor is vain, and whose fortune is ever 
on the wane, their race immortal, themselves perishing, each generation replenished with creatures 
whose life is swift and their wisdom slow, their death sudden and their life a wail,—these are the men who 
dwell on the earth.” In recounting so many qualities which belong to the large proportion of men, did he 
forget that which is the property of the few when he speaks of their wisdom being slow? If this had been 
omitted, this his description of the human race, so carefully elaborated, would have been defective. And 
when he commended the excellence of the gods, he affirmed that they excelled in that very blessedness to 
which he thinks men must attain by wisdom. And therefore, if he had wished us to believe that some of the 
demons are good, he should have inserted in his description something by which we might see that they 
have, in common with the gods, some share of blessedness, or, in common with men, some wisdom. But, 
as it is, he has mentioned no good quality by which the good may be distinguished from the bad. For 
although he refrained from giving a full account of their wickedness, through fear of offending, not 
themselves but their worshippers, for whom he was writing, yet he sufficiently indicated to discerning 
readers what opinion he had of them; for only in the one article of the eternity of their bodies does he 
assimilate them to the gods, all of whom, he asserts, are good and blessed, and absolutely free from what 
he himself calls the stormy passions of the demons; and as to the soul, he quite plainly affirms that they 
resemble men and not the gods, and that this resemblance lies not in the possession of wisdom, which 
even men can attain to, but in the perturbation of passions which sway the foolish and wicked, but is so 
ruled by the good and wise that they prefer not to admit rather than to conquer it. For if he had wished it 
to be understood that the demons resembled the gods in the eternity not of their bodies but of their souls, 


he would certainly have admitted men to share in this privilege, because, as a Platonist, he of course must 
hold that the human soul is eternal. Accordingly, when describing this race of living beings, he said that 
their souls were immortal, their members mortal. And, consequently, if men have not eternity in common 
with the gods because they have mortal bodies, demons have eternity in common with the gods because 
their bodies are immortal. 


CHAPTER 9 


WHETHER THE INTERCESSION OF THE DEMONS CAN SECURE FOR MEN THE FRIENDSHIP OF THE CELESTIAL 
GODS 


How, then, can men hope for a favorable introduction to the friendship of the gods by such mediators as 
these, who are, like men, defective in that which is the better part of every living creature, viz., the soul, 
and who resemble the gods only in the body, which is the inferior part? For a living creature or animal 
consists of soul and body, and of these two parts the soul is undoubtedly the better; even though vicious 
and weak, it is obviously better than even the soundest and strongest body, for the greater excellence of 
its nature is not reduced to the level of the body even by the pollution of vice, as gold, even when 
tarnished, is more precious than the purest silver or lead. And yet these mediators, by whose interposition 
things human and divine are to be harmonized, have an eternal body in common with the gods, and a 
vicious soul in common with men,—as if the religion by which these demons are to unite gods and men 
were a bodily, and not a spiritual matter. What wickedness, then, or punishment has suspended these false 
and deceitful mediators, as it were head downwards, so that their inferior part, their body, is linked to the 
gods above, and their superior part, the soul, bound to men beneath; united to the celestial gods by the 
part that serves, and miserable, together with the inhabitants of earth, by the part that rules? For the 
body is the servant, as Sallust says: “We use the soul to rule, the body to obey;” adding, “the one we have 
in common with the gods, the other with the brutes.” For he was here speaking of men; and they have, 
like the brutes, a mortal body. These demons, whom our philosophic friends have provided for us as 
mediators with the gods, may indeed say of the soul and body, the one we have in common with the gods, 
the other with men; but, as I said, they are as it were suspended and bound head downwards, having the 
slave, the body, in common with the gods, the master, the soul, in common with miserable men,—their 
inferior part exalted, their superior part depressed. And therefore, if any one supposes that, because they 
are not subject, like terrestrial animals, to the separation of soul and body by death, they therefore 
resemble the gods in their eternity, their body must not be considered a chariot of an eternal triumph, but 
rather the chain of an eternal punishment. 


CHAPTER 10 


THAT, ACCORDING TO PLOTINUS, MEN, WHOSE BODY IS MORTAL, ARE LESS WRETCHED THAN DEMONS, WHOSE 
BODY IS ETERNAL 


Plotinus, whose memory is quite recent, enjoys the reputation of having understood Plato better than any 
other of his disciples. In speaking of human souls, he says, “The Father in compassion made their bonds 
mortal;” that is to say, he considered it due to the Father’s mercy that men, having a mortal body, should 
not be forever confined in the misery of this life. But of this mercy the demons have been judged 
unworthy, and they have received, in conjunction with a soul subject to passions, a body not mortal like 
man’s, but eternal. For they should have been happier than men if they had, like men, had a mortal body, 
and, like the gods, a blessed soul. And they should have been equal to men, if in conjunction with a 
miserable soul they had at least received, like men, a mortal body, so that death might have freed them 
from trouble, if, at least, they should have attained some degree of piety. But, as it is, they are not only no 
happier than men, having, like them, a miserable soul, they are also more wretched, being eternally 
bound to the body; for he does not leave us to infer that by some progress in wisdom and piety they can 
become gods, but expressly says that they are demons forever. 


CHAPTER 11 
OF THE OPINION OF THE PLATONISTS, THAT THE SOULS OF MEN BECOME DEMONS WHEN DISEMBODIED 


He says, indeed, that the souls of men are demons, and that men become Lares if they are good, Lemures 
or Larvae if they are bad, and Manes if it is uncertain whether they de serve well or ill. Who does not see 
at a glance that this is a mere whirlpool sucking men to moral destruction? For, however wicked men have 
been, if they suppose they shall become Larvae or divine Manes, they will become the worse the more 
love they have for inflicting injury; for, as the Larvae are hurtful demons made out of wicked men, these 
men must suppose that after death they will be invoked with sacrifices and divine honors that they may 
inflict injuries. But this question we must not pursue. He also states that the blessed are called in Greek 
eudaimones, because they are good souls, that is to say, good demons, confirming his opinion that the 
souls of men are demons. 


CHAPTER 12 


OF THE THREE OPPOSITE QUALITIES BY WHICH THE PLATONISTS DISTINGUISH BETWEEN THE NATURE OF MEN 
AND THAT OF DEMONS 


But at present we are speaking of those beings whom he described as being properly intermediate 
between gods and men, in nature animals, in mind rational, in soul subject to passion, in body aerial, in 
duration eternal. When he had distinguished the gods, whom he placed in the highest heaven, from men, 
whom he placed on earth, not only by position but also by the unequal dignity of their natures, he 
concluded in these words: “You have here two kinds of animals: the gods, widely distinguished from men 
by sublimity of abode, perpetuity of life, perfection of nature; for their habitations are separated by so 
wide an interval that there can be no intimate communication between them, and while the vitality of the 
one is eternal and indefeasible, that of the others is fading and precarious, and while the spirits of the 
gods are exalted in bliss, those of men are sunk in miseries.” Here I find three opposite qualities ascribed 
to the extremes of being, the highest and lowest. For, after mentioning the three qualities for which we 
are to admire the gods, he repeated, though in other words, the same three as a foil to the defects of man. 
The three qualities are, “sublimity of abode, perpetuity of life, perfection of nature.” These he again 
mentioned so as to bring out their contrasts in man’s condition. As he had mentioned “sublimity of 
abode,” he says, “Their habitations are separated by so wide an interval;” as he had mentioned 
“perpetuity of life,” he says, that “while divine life is eternal and indefeasible, human life is fading and 
precarious;” and as he had mentioned “perfection of nature,” he says, that “while the spirits of the gods 
are exalted in bliss, those of men are sunk in miseries.” These three things, then, he predicates of the 
gods, exaltation, eternity, blessedness; and of man he predicates the opposite, lowliness of habitation, 
mortality, misery. 


CHAPTER 13 


HOW THE DEMONS CAN MEDIATE BETWEEN GODS AND MEN IF THEY HAVE NOTHING IN COMMON WITH BOTH, 
BEING NEITHER BLESSED LIKE THE GODS, NOR MISERABLE LIKE MEN 


If, now, we endeavor to find between these opposites the mean occupied by the demons, there can be no 
question as to their local position; for, between the highest and lowest place, there is a place which is 
rightly considered and called the middle place. The other two qualities remain, and to them we must give 
greater care, that we may see whether they are altogether foreign to the demons, or how they are so 
bestowed upon them without infringing upon their mediate position. We may dismiss the idea that they 
are foreign to them. For we cannot say that the demons, being rational animals, are neither blessed nor 
wretched, as we say of the beasts and plants, which are void of feeling and reason, or as we say of the 
middle place, that it is neither the highest nor the lowest. The demons, being rational, must be either 
miserable or blessed. And, in like manner, we cannot say that they are neither mortal nor immortal; for all 
living things either live eternally or end life in death. Our author, besides, stated that the demons are 
eternal. What remains for us to suppose, then, but that these mediate beings are assimilated to the gods 
in one of the two remaining qualities, and to men in the other? For if they received both from above, or 
both from beneath, they should no longer be mediate, but either rise to the gods above, or sink to men 
beneath. Therefore, as it has been demonstrated that they must possess these two qualities, they will hold 
their middle place if they receive one from each party. Consequently, as they cannot receive their eternity 
from beneath, because it is not there to receive, they must get it from above; and accordingly they have 
no choice but to complete their mediate position by accepting misery from men. 


According to the Platonists, then, the gods, who occupy the highest place, enjoy eternal blessedness, or 
blessed eternity; men, who occupy the lowest, a mortal misery, or a miserable mortality; and the demons, 
who occupy the mean, a miserable eternity, or an eternal misery. As to those five things which Apu leius 
included in his definition of demons, he did not show, as he promised, that the demons are mediate. For 
three of them, that their nature is animal, their mind rational, their soul subject to passions, he said that 
they have in common with men; one thing, their eternity, in common with the gods; and one proper to 
themselves, their aerial body. How, then, are they intermediate, when they have three things in common 
with the lowest, and only one in common with the highest? Who does not see that the intermediate 
position is abandoned in proportion as they tend to, and are depressed towards, the lowest extreme? But 
perhaps we are to accept them as intermediate because of their one property of an aerial body, as the two 
extremes have each their proper body, the gods an ethereal, men a terrestrial body, and because two of 
the qualities they possess in common with man they possess also in common with the gods, namely, their 
animal nature and rational mind. For Apuleius himself, in speaking of gods and men, said, “You have two 
animal natures.” And Platonists are wont to ascribe a rational mind to the gods. Two qualities remain, 
their liability to passion, and their eternity,—the first of which they have in common with men, the second 
with the gods; so that they are neither wafted to the highest nor depressed to the lowest extreme, but 
perfectly poised in their intermediate position. But then, this is the very circumstance which constitutes 
the eternal misery, or miserable eternity, of the demons. For he who says that their soul is subject to 
passions would also have said that they are miserable, had he not blushed for their worshippers. 
Moreover, as the world is governed, not by fortuitous haphazard, but, as the Platonists themselves avow, 
by the providence of the supreme God, the misery of the demons would not be eternal unless their 


wickedness were great. 


If, then, the blessed are rightly styled eudemons, the demons intermediate between gods and men are not 
eudemons. What, then, is the local position of those good demons, who, above men but beneath the gods, 
afford assistance to the former, minister to the latter? For if they are good and eternal, they are doubtless 
blessed. But eternal blessedness destroys their intermediate character, giving them a close resemblance 
to the gods, and widely separating them from men. And therefore the Platonists will in vain strive to show 
how the good demons, if they are both immortal and blessed, can justly be said to hold a middle place 
between the gods, who are immortal and blessed, and men, who are mortal and miserable. For if they 
have both immortality and blessedness in common with the gods, and neither of these in common with 
men, who are both miserable and mortal, are they not rather remote from men and united with the gods, 
than intermediate between them. They would be intermediate if they held one of their qualities in 
common with the one party, and the other with the other, as man is a kind of mean between angels and 
beasts,—the beast being an irrational and mortal animal, the angel a rational and immortal one, while 
man, inferior to the angel and superior to the beast, and having in common with the one mortality, and 
with the other reason, is a rational and mortal animal. So, when we seek for an intermediate between the 
blessed immortals and miserable mortals, we should find a being which is either mortal and blessed, or 
immortal and miserable. 


CHAPTER 14 


WHETHER MEN, THOUGH MORTAL, CAN ENJOY TRUE BLESSEDNESS 


It is a great question among men, whether man can be mortal and blessed. Some, taking the humbler 
view of his condition, have denied that he is capable of blessedness so long as he continues in this mortal 
life; others, again, have spurned this idea, and have been bold enough to maintain that, even though 
mortal, men may be blessed by attaining wisdom. But if this be the case, why are not these wise men 
constituted mediators between miserable mortals and the blessed immortals, since they have blessedness 
in common with the latter, and mortality in common with the former? Certainly, if they are blessed, they 
envy no one (for what more miserable than envy?), but seek with all their might to help miserable mortals 
on to blessedness, so that after death they may become immortal, and be associated with the blessed and 
immortal angels. 


CHAPTER 15 


OF THE MAN CHRIST JESUS, THE MEDIATOR BETWEEN GOD AND MEN 


But if, as is much more probable and credible, it must needs be that all men, so long as they are mortal, 
are also miserable, we must seek an intermediate who is not only man, but also God, that, by the 
interposition of His blessed mortality, He may bring men out of their mortal misery to a blessed 
immortality. In this intermediate two things are requisite, that He become mortal, and that He do not 
continue mortal. He did become mortal, not rendering the divinity of the Word infirm, but assuming the 
infirmity of flesh. Neither did He continue mortal in the flesh, but raised it from the dead; for it is the very 
fruit of His mediation that those, for the sake of whose redemption He became the Mediator, should not 
abide eternally in bodily death. Wherefore it became the Mediator between us and God to have both a 
transient mortality and a permanent blessedness, that by that which is transient He might be assimilated 
to mortals, and might translate them from mortality to that which is permanent. Good angels, therefore, 
cannot mediate between miserable mortals and blessed immortals, for they themselves also are both 
blessed and immortal; but evil angels can mediate, because they are immortal like the one party, 
miserable like the other. To these is opposed the good Mediator, who, in opposition to their immortality 
and misery, has chosen to be mortal for a time, and has been able to continue blessed in eternity. It is thus 
He has destroyed, by the humility of His death and the benignity of His blessedness, those proud 
immortals and hurtful wretches, and has prevented them from seducing to misery by their boast of 
immortality those men whose hearts He has cleansed by faith, and whom He has thus freed from their 
impure dominion. 


Man, then, mortal and miserable, and far removed from the immortal and the blessed, what medium shall 
he choose by which he may be united to immortality and blessedness? The immortality of the demons, 
which might have some charm for man, is miserable; the mortality of Christ, which might offend man, 
exists no longer. In the one there is the fear of an eternal misery; in the other, death, which could not be 
eternal, can no longer be feared, and blessedness, which is eternal, must be loved. For the immortal and 
miserable mediator interposes himself to prevent us from passing to a blessed immortality, because that 
which hinders such a passage, namely, misery, continues in him; but the mortal and blessed Mediator 
interposed Himself, in order that, having passed through mortality, He might of mortals make immortals 
(showing His power to do this in His own resurrection), and from being miserable to raise them to the 
blessed company from the number of whom He had Himself never departed. There is, then, a wicked 
mediator, who separates friends, and a good Mediator, who reconciles enemies. And those who separate 
are numerous, because the multitude of the blessed are blessed only by their participation in the one God; 
of which participation the evil angels being deprived, they are wretched, and interpose to hinder rather 


than to help to this blessedness, and by their very number prevent us from reaching that one beatific 
good, to obtain which we need not many but one Mediator, the uncreated Word of God, by whom all things 
were made, and in partaking of whom we are blessed. I do not say that He is Mediator because He is the 
Word, for as the Word He is supremely blessed and supremely immortal, and therefore far from miserable 
mortals; but He is Mediator as He is man, for by His humanity He shows us that, in order to obtain that 
blessed and beatific good, we need not seek other mediators to lead us through the successive steps of 
this attainment, but that the blessed and beatific God, having Himself become a partaker of our humanity, 
has afforded us ready access to the participation of His divinity. For in delivering us from our mortality 
and misery, He does not lead us to the immortal and blessed angels, so that we should become immortal 
and blessed by participating in their nature, but He leads us straight to that Trinity, by participating in 
which the angels themselves are blessed. Therefore, when He chose to be in the form of a servant, and 
lower than the angels, that He might be our Mediator, He remained higher than the angels, in the form of 
God,—Himself at once the way of life on earth and life itself in heaven. 


CHAPTER 16 


WHETHER IT IS REASONABLE IN THE PLATONISTS TO DETERMINE THAT THE CELESTIAL GODS DECLINE 
CONTACT WITH EARTHLY THINGS AND INTERCOURSE WITH MEN, WHO THEREFORE REQUIRE THE 
INTERCESSION OF THE DEMONS 


That opinion, which the same Platonist avers that Plato uttered, is not true, “that no god holds intercourse 
with men.” And this, he says, is the chief evidence of their exaltation, that they are never contaminated by 
contact with men. He admits, therefore, that the demons are contaminated; and it follows that they cannot 
cleanse those by whom they are themselves contaminated, and thus all alike become impure, the demons 
by associating with men, and men by worshipping the demons. Or, if they say that the demons are not 
contaminated by associating and dealing with men, then they are better than the gods, for the gods, were 
they to do so, would be contaminated. For this, we are told, is the glory of the gods, that they are so highly 
exalted that no human intercourse can sully them. He affirms, indeed, that the supreme God, the Creator 
of all things, whom we call the true God, is spoken of by Plato as the only God whom the poverty of human 
speech fails even passably to describe; and that even the wise, when their mental energy is as far as 
possible delivered from the trammels of connection with the body, have only such gleams of insight into 
His nature as may be compared to a flash of lightning illumining the darkness. If, then, this supreme God, 
who is truly exalted above all things, does nevertheless visit the minds of the wise, when emancipated 
from the body, with an intelligible and ineffable presence, though this be only occasional, and as it were a 
swift flash of light athwart the darkness, why are the other gods so sublimely removed from all contact 
with men, as if they would be polluted by it? as if it were not a sufficient refutation of this to lift up our 
eyes to those heavenly bodies which give the earth its needful light. If the stars, though they, by his 
account, are visible gods, are not contaminated when we look at them, neither are the demons 
contaminated when men see them quite closely. But perhaps it is the human voice, and not the eye, which 
pollutes the gods; and therefore the demons are appointed to mediate and carry men’s utterances to the 
gods, who keep themselves remote through fear of pollution? What am I to say of the other senses? For by 
smell neither the demons, who are present, nor the gods, though they were present and inhaling the 
exhalations of living men, would be polluted if they are not contaminated with the effluvia of the carcasses 
offered in sacrifice. As for taste, they are pressed by no necessity of repairing bodily decay, so as to be 
reduced to ask food from men. And touch is in their own power. For while it may seem that contact is so 
called, because the sense of touch is specially concerned in it, yet the gods, if so minded, might mingle 
with men, so as to see and be seen, hear and be heard; and where is the need of touching? For men would 
not dare to desire this, if they were favored with the sight or conversation of gods or good demons; and if 
through excessive curiosity they should desire it, how could they accomplish their wish without the 
consent of the god or demon, when they cannot touch so much as a sparrow unless it be caged? 


There is, then, nothing to hinder the gods from mingling in a bodily form with men, from seeing and being 
seen, from speaking and hearing. And if the demons do thus mix with men, as I said, and are not polluted, 
while the gods, were they to do so, should be polluted, then the demons are less liable to pollution than 
the gods. And if even the demons are contaminated, how can they help men to attain blessedness after 
death, if, so far from being able to cleanse them, and present them clean to the unpolluted gods, these 
mediators are themselves polluted? And if they cannot confer this benefit on men, what good can their 
friendly mediation do? Or shall its result be, not that men find entrance to the gods, but that men and 
demons abide together in a state of pollution, and consequently of exclusion from blessedness? Unless, 
perhaps, some one may Say that, like sponges or things of that sort, the demons themselves, in the 
process of cleansing their friends, become themselves the filthier in proportion as the others become 
clean. But if this is the solution, then the gods, who shun contact or intercourse with men for fear of 
pollution, mix with demons who are far more polluted. Or perhaps the gods, who cannot cleanse men 
without polluting themselves, can without pollution cleanse the demons who have been contaminated by 
human contact? Who can believe such follies, unless the demons have practised their deceit upon him? If 
seeing and being seen is contamination, and if the gods, whom Apuleius himself calls visible, “the brilliant 
lights of the world,” and the other stars, are seen by men, are we to believe that the demons, who cannot 
be seen unless they please, are safer from contamination? Or if it is only the seeing and not the being seen 
which contaminates, then they must deny that these gods of theirs, these brilliant lights of the world, see 


men when their rays beam upon the earth. Their rays are not contaminated by lighting on all manner of 
pollution, and are we to suppose that the gods would be contaminated if they mixed with men, and even if 
contact were needed in order to assist them? For there is contact between the earth and the sun’s or 
moon’s rays, and yet this does not pollute the light. 


CHAPTER 17 


THAT TO OBTAIN THE BLESSED LIFE, WHICH CONSISTS IN PARTAKING OF THE SUPREME GOOD, MAN NEEDS 
SUCH MEDIATION AS IS FURNISHED NOT BY A DEMON, BUT BY CHRIST ALONE 


I am considerably surprised that such learned men, men who pronounce all material and sensible things 
to be altogether inferior to those that are spiritual and intelligible, should mention bodily contact in 
connection with the blessed life. Is that sentiment of Plotinus forgotten?—”We must fly to our beloved 
fatherland. There is the Father, there our all. What fleet or flight shall convey us thither? Our way is, to 
become like God.” If, then, one is nearer to God the liker he is to Him, there is no other distance from God 
than unlikeness to Him. And the soul of man is unlike that incorporeal and unchangeable and eternal 
essence, in proportion as it craves things temporal and mutable. And as the things beneath, which are 
mortal and impure, cannot hold intercourse with the immortal purity which is above, a mediator is indeed 
needed to remove this difficulty; but not a mediator who resembles the highest order of being by 
possessing an immortal body, and the lowest by having a diseased soul, which makes him rather grudge 
that we be healed than help our cure. We need a Mediator who, being united to us here below by the 
mortality of His body, should at the same time be able to afford us truly divine help in cleansing and 
liberating us by means of the immortal righteousness of His spirit, whereby He remained heavenly even 
while here upon earth. Far be it from the incontaminable God to fear pollution from the man He assumed, 
or from the men among whom He lived in the form of a man. For, though His incarnation showed us 
nothing else, these two wholesome facts were enough, that true divinity cannot be polluted by flesh, and 
that demons are not to be considered better than ourselves because they have not flesh. This, then, as 
Scripture says, is the “Mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus,” of whose divinity, whereby 
He is equal to the Father, and humanity, whereby He has become like us, this is not the place to speak as 
fully as I could. 


CHAPTER 18 


THAT THE DECEITFUL DEMONS, WHILE PROMISING TO CONDUCT MEN TO GOD BY THEIR INTERCESSION, MEAN 
TO TURN THEM FROM THE PATH OF TRUTH 


As to the demons, these false and deceitful mediators, who, though their uncleanness of spirit frequently 
reveals their misery and malignity, yet, by virtue of the levity of their aerial bodies and the nature of the 
places they inhabit, do contrive to turn us aside and hinder our spiritual progress; they do not help us 
towards God, but rather prevent us from reaching Him. Since even in the bodily way, which is erroneous 
and misleading, and in which righteousness does not walk,—for we must rise to God not by bodily ascent, 
but by incorporeal or spiritual conformity to Him,—in this bodily way, I say, which the friends of the 
demons arrange according to the weight of the various elements, the aerial demons being set between the 
ethereal gods and earthy men, they imagine the gods to have this privilege, that by this local interval they 
are preserved from the pollution of human contact. Thus they believe that the demons are contaminated 
by men rather than men cleansed by the demons, and that the gods themselves should be polluted unless 
their local superiority preserved them. Who is so wretched a creature as to expect purification by a way in 
which men are contaminating, demons contaminated, and gods contaminable? Who would not rather 
choose that way whereby we escape the contamination of the demons, and are cleansed from pollution by 
the incontaminable God, so as to be associated with the uncontaminated angels? 


CHAPTER 19 
THAT EVEN AMONG THEIR OWN WORSHIPPERS THE NAME “DEMON” HAS NEVER A GOOD SIGNIFICATION 


But as some of these demonolators, as I may call them, and among them Labeo, allege that those whom 
they call demons are by others called angels, I must, if I would not seem to dispute merely about words, 
say something about the good angels. The Platonists do not deny their existence, but prefer to call them 
good demons. But we, following Scripture, according to which we are Christians, have learned that some 
of the angels are good, some bad, but never have we read in Scripture of good demons; but wherever this 
or any cognate term occurs, it is applied only to wicked spirits. And this usage has become so universal, 
that, even among those who are called pagans, and who maintain that demons as well as gods should be 
worshipped, there is scarcely a man, no matter how well read and learned, who would dare to say by way 
of praise to his slave, You have a demon, or who could doubt that the man to whom he said this would 
consider it a curse? Why, then, are we to subject ourselves to the necessity of explaining away what we 
have said when we have given offence by using the word demon, with which every one, or almost every 
one, connects a bad meaning, while we can so easily evade this necessity by using the word angel? 


CHAPTER 20 
OF THE KIND OF KNOWLEDGE WHICH PUFFS UP THE DEMONS 


However, the very origin of the name suggests something worthy of consideration, if we compare it with 
the divine books. They are called demons from a Greek word meaning knowledge. Now the apostle, 
speaking with the Holy Spirit, says, “Knowledge puffeth up, but charity buildeth up.” And this can only be 
understood as meaning that without charity knowledge does no good, but inflates a man or magnifies him 
with an empty windiness. The demons, then, have knowledge without charity, and are thereby so inflated 
or proud, that they crave those divine honors and religious services which they know to be due to the true 
God, and still, as far as they can, exact these from all over whom they have influence. Against this pride of 
the demons, under which the human race was held subject as its merited punishment, there was exerted 
the mighty influence of the humility of God, who appeared in the form of a servant; but men, resembling 
the demons in pride, but not in knowledge, and being puffed up with uncleanness, failed to recognize 
Him. 


CHAPTER 21 


TO WHAT EXTENT THE LORD WAS PLEASED TO MAKE HIMSELF KNOWN TO THE DEMONS 


The devils themselves knew this manifestation of God so well, that they said to the Lord though clothed 
with the infirmity of flesh, “What have we to do with Thee, Jesus of Nazareth? Art Thou come to destroy 
us before the time?” From these words, it is clear that they had great knowledge, and no charity. They 
feared His power to punish, and did not love His righteousness. He made known to them so much as He 
pleased, and He was pleased to make known so much as was needful. But He made Himself known not as 
to the holy angels, who know Him as the Word of God, and rejoice in His eternity, which they partake, but 
as was requisite to strike with terror the beings from whose tyranny He was going to free those who were 
predestined to His kingdom and the glory of it, eternally true and truly eternal. He made Himself known, 
therefore, to the demons, not by that which is life eternal, and the unchangeable light which illumines the 
pious, whose souls are cleansed by the faith that is in Him, but by some temporal effects of His power, and 
evidences of His mysterious presence, which were more easily discerned by the angelic senses even of 
wicked spirits than by human infirmity. But when He judged it advisable gradually to suppress these 
signs, and to retire into deeper obscurity, the prince of the demons doubted whether He were the Christ, 
and endeavored to ascertain this by tempting Him, in so far as He permitted Himself to be tempted, that 
He might adapt the manhood He wore to be an example for our imitation. But after that temptation, when, 
as Scripture says, He was ministered to by the angels who are good and holy, and therefore objects of 
terror to the impure spirits, He revealed more and more distinctly to the demons how great He was, so 
that, even though the infirmity of His flesh might seem contemptible, none dared to resist His authority. 


CHAPTER 22 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY ANGELS AND THAT OF THE DEMONS 


The good angels, therefore, hold cheap all that knowledge of material and transitory things which the 
demons are so proud of possessing,—not that they are ignorant of these things, but because the love of 
God, whereby they are sanctified, is very dear to them, and because, in comparison of that not merely 
immaterial but also unchangeable and ineffable beauty, with the holy love of which they are inflamed, they 
despise all things which are beneath it, and all that is not it, that they may with every good thing that is in 
them enjoy that good which is the source of their goodness. And therefore they have a more certain 
knowledge even of those temporal and mutable things, because they contemplate their principles and 
causes in the word of God, by which the world was made,—those causes by which one thing is, approved, 
another rejected, and all arranged. But the demons do not behold in the wisdom of God these eternal, and, 
as it were, cardinal causes of things temporal, but only foresee a larger part of the future than men do, by 
reason of their greater acquaintance with the signs which are hidden from us. Sometimes, too, it is their 
own intentions they predict. And, finally, the demons are frequently, the angels never, deceived. For it is 
one thing, by the aid of things temporal and changeable, to conjecture the changes that may occur in 
time, and to modify such things by one’s own will and faculty,—and this is to a certain extent permitted to 
the demons,—it is another thing to foresee the changes of times in the eternal and immutable laws of God, 
which live in His wisdom, and to know the will of God, the most infallible and powerful of all causes, by 
participating in His spirit; and this is granted to the holy angels by a just discretion. And thus they are not 
only eternal, but blessed. And the good wherein they are blessed is God, by whom they were created. For 
without end they enjoy the contemplation and participation of Him. 


CHAPTER 23 


THAT THE NAME OF GODS IS FALSELY GIVEN TO THE GODS OF THE GENTILES, THOUGH SCRIPTURE APPLIES IT 
BOTH TO THE HOLY ANGELS AND JUST MEN 


If the Platonists prefer to call these angels gods rather than demons, and to reckon them with those whom 


Plato, their founder and master, maintains were created by the supreme God, they are welcome to do so, 
for I will not spend strength in fighting about words. For if they say that these beings are immortal, and 
yet created by the supreme God, blessed but by cleaving to their Creator and not by their own power, they 
say what we say, whatever name they call these beings by. And that this is the opinion either of all or the 
best of the Platonists can be ascertained by their writings. And regarding the name itself, if they see fit to 
call such blessed and immortal creatures gods, this need not give rise to any serious discussion between 
us, since in our own Scriptures we read, “The God of gods, the Lord hath spoken;” and again, “Confess to 
the God of gods;” and again, “He is a great King above all gods.” And where it is said, “He is to be feared 
above all gods,” the reason is forthwith added, for it follows, “for all the gods of the nations are idols, but 
the Lord made the heavens.” He said, “above all gods,” but added, “of the nations;” that is to say, above 
all those whom the nations count gods, in other words, demons. By them He is to be feared with that 
terror in which they cried to the Lord, “Hast Thou come to destroy us?” But where it is said, “the God of 
gods,” it cannot be understood as the god of the demons; and far be it from us to say that “great King 
above all gods” means “great King above all demons.” But the same Scripture also calls men who belong 
to God’s people “gods:” “I have said, Ye are gods, and all of you children of the Most High.” Accordingly, 
when God is styled God of gods, this may be understood of these gods; and so, too, when He is styled a 
great King above all gods. 


Nevertheless, some one may Say, if men are called gods because they belong to God’s people, whom He 
addresses by means of men and angels, are not the immortals, who already enjoy that felicity which men 
seek to attain by worshipping God, much more worthy of the title? And what shall we reply to this, if not 
that it is not without reason that in holy Scripture men are more expressly styled gods than those 
immortal and blessed spirits to whom we hope to be equal in the resurrection, because there was a fear 
that the weakness of unbelief, being overcome with the excellence of these beings, might presume to 
constitute some of them a god? In the case of men this was a result that need not be guarded against. 
Besides, it was right that the men belonging to God’s people should be more expressly called gods, to 
assure and certify them that He who is called God of gods is their God; because, although those immortal 
and blessed spirits who dwell in the heavens are called gods, yet they are not called gods of gods, that is 
to say, gods of the men who constitute God’s people, and to whom it is said, “I have said, Ye are gods, and 
all of you the children of the Most High.” Hence the saying of the apostle, “Though there be that are 
called gods, whether in heaven or in earth, as there be gods many and lords many, but to us there is but 
one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in Him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, and we by Him.” 


We need not, therefore, laboriously contend about the name, since the reality is so obvious as to admit of 
no shadow of doubt. That which we say, that the angels who are sent to announce the will of God to men 
belong to the order of blessed immortals, does not satisfy the Platonists, because they believe that this 
ministry is discharged, not by those whom they call gods, in other words, not by blessed immortals, but by 
demons, whom they dare not affirm to be blessed, but only immortal, or if they do rank them among the 
blessed immortals, yet only as good demons, and not as gods who dwell in the heaven of heavens remote 
from all human contact. But, though it may seem mere wrangling about a name, yet the name of demon is 
so detestable that we cannot bear in any sense to apply it to the holy angels. Now, therefore, let us close 
this book in the assurance that, whatever we call these immortal and blessed spirits, who yet are only 
creatures, they do not act as mediators to introduce to everlasting felicity miserable mortals, from whom 
they are severed by a twofold distinction. And those others who are mediators, in so far as they have 
immortality in common with their superiors, and misery in common with their inferiors (for they are justly 
miserable in punishment of their wickedness), cannot bestow upon us, but rather grudge that we should 
possess, the blessedness from which they themselves are excluded. And so the friends of the demons have 
nothing considerable to allege why we should rather worship them as our helpers than avoid them as 
traitors to our interests. As for those spirits who are good, and who are therefore not only immortal but 
also blessed, and to whom they suppose we should give the title of gods, and offer worship and sacrifices 
for the sake of inheriting a future life, we shall, by God’s help, endeavor in the following book to show that 
these spirits, call them by what name, and ascribe to them what nature you will, desire that religious 
worship be paid to God alone, by whom they were created, and by whose communications of Himself to 
them they are blessed. 


Book X 


Argument—In this book Augustin teaches that the good angels wish God alone, whom they themselves 
serve, to receive that divine honor which is rendered by sacrifice, and which is called “latreia.” He then 
goes on to dispute against Porphyry about the principle and way of the soul’s cleansing and deliverance. 


CHAPTER 1 


THAT THE PLATONISTS THEMSELVES HAVE DETERMINED THAT GOD ALONE CAN CONFER HAPPINESS EITHER 
ON ANGELS OR MEN, BUT THAT IT YET REMAINS A QUESTION WHETHER THOSE SPIRITS WHOM THEY DIRECT US 
TO WORSHIP, THAT WE MAY OBTAIN HAPPINESS, WISH SACRIFICE TO BE OFFERED TO THEMSELVES, OR TO THE 
ONE GOD ONLY 


It is the decided opinion of all who use their brains, that all men desire to be happy. But who are happy, or 
how they become so, these are questions about which the weakness of human understanding stirs endless 
and angry controversies, in which philosophers have wasted their strength and expended their leisure. To 
adduce and discuss their various opinions would be tedious, and is unnecessary. The reader may 
remember what we said in the eighth book, while making a selection of the philosophers with whom we 
might discuss the question regarding the future life of happiness, whether we can reach it by paying 
divine honors to the one true God, the Creator of all gods, or by worshipping many gods, and he will not 
expect us to repeat here the same argument, especially as, even if he has forgotten it, he may refresh his 
memory by reperusal. For we made selection of the Platonists, justly esteemed the noblest of the 
philosophers, because they had the wit to perceive that the human soul, immortal and rational, or 
intellectual, as it is, cannot be happy except by partaking of the light of that God by whom both itself and 
the world were made; and also that the happy life which all men desire cannot be reached by any who 
does not cleave with a pure and holy love to that one supreme good, the unchangeable God. But as even 
these philosophers, whether accommodating to the folly and ignorance of the people, or, as the apostle 
says, “becoming vain in their imaginations,” supposed or allowed others to suppose that many gods 
should be worshipped, so that some of them considered that divine honor by worship and sacrifice should 
be rendered even to the demons (an error I have already exploded), we must now, by God’s help, ascertain 
what is thought about our religious worship and piety by those immortal and blessed spirits, who dwell in 
the heavenly places among dominations, principalities, powers, whom the Platonists call gods, and some 
either good demons, or, like us, angels,—that is to say, to put it more plainly, whether the angels desire us 
to offer sacrifice and worship, and to consecrate our possessions and ourselves, to them or only to God, 
theirs and ours. 


For this is the worship which is due to the Divinity, or, to speak more accurately, to the Deity; and, to 
express this worship in a single word as there does not occur to me any Latin term sufficiently exact, I 
shall avail myself, whenever necessary, of a Greek word. Latreia, whenever it occurs in Scripture, is 
rendered by the word service. But that service which is due to men, and in reference to which the apostle 
writes that servants must be subject to their own masters, is usually designated by another word in Greek, 
whereas the service which is paid to God alone by worship, is always, or almost always, called latreia in 
the usage of those who wrote from the divine oracles. This cannot so well be called simply “cultus,” for in 
that case it would not seem to be due exclusively to God; for the same word is applied to the respect we 
pay either to the memory or the living presence of men. From it, too, we derive the words agriculture, 
colonist, and others. And the heathen call their gods “coelicolae,” not because they worship heaven, but 
because they dwell in it, and as it were colonize it,—not in the sense in which we call those colonists who 
are attached to their native soil to cultivate it under the rule of the owners, but in the sense in which the 
great master of the Latin language says, “There was an ancient city inhabited by Tyrian colonists.” He 
called them colonists, not because they cultivated the soil, but because they inhabited the city. So, too, 
cities that have hived off from larger cities are called colonies. Consequently, while it is quite true that, 
using the word in a special sense, “cult” can be rendered to none but God, yet, as the word is applied to 
other things besides, the cult due to God cannot in Latin be expressed by this word alone. 


The word “religion” might seem to express more definitely the worship due to God alone, and therefore 
Latin translators have used this word to represent threskeia; yet, as not only the uneducated, but also the 
best instructed, use the word religion to express human ties, and relationships, and affinities, it would 
inevitably introduce ambiguity to use this word in discussing the worship of God, unable as we are to say 
that religion is nothing else than the worship of God, without contradicting the common usage which 
applies this word to the observance of social relationships. “Piety,” again, or, as the Greeks say, eusebeia, 
is commonly understood as the proper designation of the worship of God. Yet this word also is used of 
dutifulness to parents. The common people, too, use it of works of charity, which, I suppose, arises from 
the circumstance that God enjoins the performance of such works, and declares that He is pleased with 


them instead of, or in preference to sacrifices. From this usage it has also come to pass that God Himself 
is called pious, in which sense the Greeks never use eusebein, though eusebeia is applied to works of 
charity by their common people also. In some passages of Scripture, therefore, they have sought to 
preserve the distinction by using not eusebeia, the more general word, but theosebeia, which literally 
denotes the worship of God. We, on the other hand, cannot express either of these ideas by one word. This 
worship, then, which in Greek is called latreia, and in Latin “servitus” [service], but the service due to God 
only; this worship, which in Greek is called threskeia, and in Latin “religio,” but the religion by which we 
are bound to God only; this worship, which they call theosebeia, but which we cannot express in one 
word, but call it the worship of God,—this, we say, belongs only to that God who is the true God, and who 
makes His worshippers gods. And therefore, whoever these immortal and blessed inhabitants of heaven 
be, if they do not love us, and wish us to be blessed, then we ought not to worship them; and if they do 
love us and desire our happiness, they cannot wish us to be made happy by any other means than they 
themselves have enjoyed,—for how could they wish our blessedness to flow from one source, theirs from 
another? 


CHAPTER 2 
THE OPINION OF PLOTINUS THE PLATONIST REGARDING ENLIGHTENMENT FROM ABOVE 


But with these more estimable philosophers we have no dispute in this matter. For they perceived, and in 
various forms abundantly expressed in their writings, that these spirits have the same source of happiness 
as ourselves,—a certain intelligible light, which is their God, and is different from themselves, and 
illumines them that they may be penetrated with light, and enjoy perfect happiness in the participation of 
God. Plotinus, commenting on Plato, repeatedly and strongly asserts that not even the soul which they 
believe to be the soul of the world, derives its blessedness from any other source than we do, viz., from 
that Light which is distinct from it and created it, and by whose intelligible illumination it enjoys light in 
things intelligible. He also compares those spiritual things to the vast and conspicuous heavenly bodies, 
as if God were the sun, and the soul the moon; for they suppose that the moon derives its light from the 
sun. That great Platonist, therefore, says that the rational soul, or rather the intellectual soul,—in which 
class he comprehends the souls of the blessed immortals who inhabit heaven,—has no nature superior to 
it save God, the Creator of the world and the soul itself, and that these heavenly spirits derive their 
blessed life, and the light of truth from their blessed life, and the light of truth, the source as ourselves, 
agreeing with the gospel where we read, “There was a man sent from God whose name was John; the 
same came for a witness to bear witness of that Light, that through Him all might believe. He was not that 
Light, but that he might bear witness of the Light. That was the true Light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world;” a distinction which sufficiently proves that the rational or intellectual soul such as 
John had cannot be its own light, but needs to receive illumination from another, the true Light. This John 
himself avows when he delivers his witness: “We have all received of His fullness.” 


CHAPTER 3 


THAT THE PLATONISTS, THOUGH KNOWING SOMETHING OF THE CREATOR OF THE UNIVERSE, HAVE 
MISUNDERSTOOD THE TRUE WORSHIP OF GOD, BY GIVING DIVINE HONOR TO ANGELS, GOOD OR BAD 


This being so, if the Platonists, or those who think with them, knowing God, glorified Him as God and gave 
thanks, if they did not become vain in their own thoughts, if they did not originate or yield to the popular 
errors, they would certainly acknowledge that neither could the blessed immortals retain, nor we 
miserable mortals reach, a happy condition without worshipping the one God of gods, who is both theirs 
and ours. To Him we owe the service which is called in Greek latreia, whether we render it outwardly or 
inwardly; for we are all His temple, each of us severally and all of us together, because He condescends to 
inhabit each individually and the whole harmonious body, being no greater in all than in each, since He is 
neither expanded nor divided. Our heart when it rises to Him is His altar; the priest who intercedes for us 
is His Only-begotten; we sacrifice to Him bleeding victims when we contend for His truth even unto blood; 
to Him we offer the sweetest incense when we come before Him burning with holy and pious love; to Him 
we devote and surrender ourselves and His gifts in us; to Him, by solemn feasts and on appointed days, 
we consecrate the memory of His benefits, lest through the lapse of time ungrateful oblivion should steal 
upon us; to Him we offer on the altar of our heart the sacrifice of humility and praise, kindled by the fire 
of burning love. It is that we may see Him, so far as He can be seen; it is that we may cleave to Him, that 
we are cleansed from all stain of sins and evil passions, and are consecrated in His name. For He is the 
fountain of our happiness, He the end of all our desires. Being attached to Him, or rather let me say, re- 
attached,—for we had detached ourselves and lost hold of Him,—being, I say, re-attached to Him, we tend 
towards Him by love, that we may rest in Him, and find our blessedness by attaining that end. For our 
good, about which philosophers have so keenly contended, is nothing else than to be united to God. It is, if 
I may say so, by spiritually embracing Him that the intellectual soul is filled and impregnated with true 
virtues. We are enjoined to love this good with all our heart, with all our soul, with all our strength. To this 
good we ought to be led by those who love us, and to lead those we love. Thus are fulfilled those two 
commandments on which hang all the law and the prophets: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy mind, and with all thy soul;” and “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” For, that 
man might be intelligent in his self-love, there was appointed for him an end to which he might refer all 


his actions, that he might be blessed. For he who loves himself wishes nothing else than this. And the end 
set before him is “to draw near to God.” And so, when one who has this intelligent self-love is commanded 
to love his neighbor as himself, what else is enjoined than that he shall do all in his power to commend to 
him the love of God? This is the worship of God, this is true religion, this right piety, this the service due to 
God only. If any immortal power, then, no matter with what virtue endowed, loves us as himself, he must 
desire that we find our happiness by submitting ourselves to Him, in submission to whom he himself finds 
happiness. If he does not worship God, he is wretched, because deprived of God; if he worships God, he 
cannot wish to be worshipped in God’s stead. On the contrary, these higher powers acquiesce heartily in 
the divine sentence in which it is written, “He that sacrificeth unto any god, save unto the Lord only, he 
shall be utterly destroyed.” 


CHAPTER 4 
THAT SACRIFICE IS DUE TO THE TRUE GOD ONLY 


But, putting aside for the present the other religious services with which God is worshipped, certainly no 
man would dare to say that sacrifice is due to any but God. Many parts, indeed, of divine worship are 
unduly used in showing honor to men, whether through an excessive humility or pernicious flattery; yet, 
while this is done, those persons who are thus worshipped and venerated, or even adored, are reckoned 
no more than human; and who ever thought of sacrificing save to one whom he knew, supposed, or 
feigned to be a god? And how ancient a part of God’s worship sacrifice is, those two brothers, Cain and 
Abel, sufficiently show, of whom God rejected the elder’s sacrifice, and looked favorably on the younger’s. 


CHAPTER 5 


OF THE SACRIFICES WHICH GOD DOES NOT REQUIRE, BUT WISHED TO BE OBSERVED FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 
THOSE THINGS WHICH HE DOES REQUIRE 


And who is so foolish as to suppose that the things offered to God are needed by Him for some uses of His 
own? Divine Scripture in many places explodes this idea. Not to be wearisome, suffice it to quote this brief 
saying from a psalm: “I have said to the Lord, Thou art my God: for Thou needest not my goodness.” We 
must believe, then, that God has no need, not only of cattle, or any other earthly and material thing, but 
even of man’s righteousness, and that whatever right worship is paid to God profits not Him, but man. For 
no man would say he did a benefit to a fountain by drinking, or to the light by seeing. And the fact that the 
ancient church offered animal sacrifices, which the people of God now-a-days read of without imitating, 
proves nothing else than this, that those sacrifices signified the things which we do for the purpose of 
drawing near to God, and inducing our neighbor to do the same. A sacrifice, therefore, is the visible 
sacrament or sacred sign of an invisible sacrifice. Hence that penitent in the psalm, or it may be the 
Psalmist himself, entreating God to be merciful to his sins, says, “If Thou desiredst sacrifice, I would give 
it: Thou delightest not in whole burnt-offerings. The sacrifice of God is a broken heart: a heart contrite 
and humble God will not despise.” Observe how, in the very words in which he is expressing God’s refusal 
of sacrifice, he shows that God requires sacrifice. He does not desire the sacrifice of a slaughtered beast, 
but He desires the sacrifice of a contrite heart. Thus, that sacrifice which he says God does not wish, is 
the symbol of the sacrifice which God does wish. God does not wish sacrifices in the sense in which foolish 
people think He wishes them, viz., to gratify His own pleasure. For if He had not wished that the sacrifices 
He requires, as, e.g., a heart contrite and humbled by penitent sorrow, should be symbolized by those 
sacrifices which He was thought to desire because pleasant to Himself, the old law would never have 
enjoined their presentation; and they were destined to be merged when the fit opportunity arrived, in 
order that men might not suppose that the sacrifices themselves, rather than the things symbolized by 
them, were pleasing to God or acceptable in us. Hence, in another passage from another psalm, he says, 
“If I were hungry, I would not tell thee; for the world is mine and the fullness thereof. Will I eat the flesh of 
bulls, or drink the blood of goats?” as if He should say, Supposing such things were necessary to me, I 
would never ask thee for what I have in my own hand. Then he goes on to mention what these signify: 
“Offer unto God the sacrifice of praise, and pay thy vows unto the Most High. And call upon me in the day 
of trouble: I will deliver thee, and thou shall glorify me.” So in another prophet: “Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord, and bow myself before the High God? Shall I come before Him with burnt-offerings, with 
calves of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of 
oil? Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? Hath He 
showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” In the words of this prophet, these two things are distinguished 
and set forth with sufficient explicitness, that God does not require these sacrifices for their own sakes, 
and that He does require the sacrifices which they symbolize. In the epistle entitled “To the Hebrews” it is 
said, “To do good and to communicate, forget not: for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” And so, 
when it is written, “I desire mercy rather than sacrifice,” nothing else is meant than that one sacrifice is 
preferred to another; for that which in common speech is called sacrifice is only the symbol of the true 
sacrifice. Now mercy is the true sacrifice, and therefore it is said, as I have just quoted, “with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased.” All the divine ordinances, therefore, which we read concerning the 
sacrifices in the service of the tabernacle or the temple, we are to refer to the love of God and our 
neighbor. For “on these two commandments,” as it is written, “hang all the law and the prophets.” 


CHAPTER 6 
OF THE TRUE AND PERFECT SACRIFICE 


Thus a true sacrifice is every work which is done that we may be united to God in holy fellowship, and 
which has a reference to that supreme good and end in which alone we can be truly blessed. And 
therefore even the mercy we show to men, if it is not shown for God’s sake, is not a sacrifice. For, though 
made or offered by man, sacrifice is a divine thing, as those who called it sacrifice meant to indicate. Thus 
man himself, consecrated in the name of God, and vowed to God, is a sacrifice in so far as he dies to the 
world that he may live to God. For this is a part of that mercy which each man shows to himself; as it is 
written, “Have mercy on thy soul by pleasing God.” Our body, too, as a sacrifice when we chasten it by 
temperance, if we do so as we ought, for God’s sake, that we may not yield our members instruments of 
unrighteousness unto sin, but instruments of righteousness unto God. Exhorting to this sacrifice, the 
apostle says, “I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercy of God, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your reasonable service.” If, then, the body, which, being 
inferior, the soul uses as a servant or instrument, is a sacrifice when it is used rightly, and with reference 
to God, how much more does the soul itself become a sacrifice when it offers itself to God, in order that, 
being inflamed by the fire of His love, it may receive of His beauty and become pleasing to Him, losing the 
shape of earthly desire, and being remoulded in the image of permanent loveliness? And this, indeed, the 
apostle subjoins, saying, “And be not conformed to this world; but be ye transformed in the renewing of 
your mind, that ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God.” Since, therefore, 
true sacrifices are works of mercy to ourselves or others, done with a reference to God, and since works 
of mercy have no other object than the relief of distress or the conferring of happiness, and since there is 
no happiness apart from that good of which it is said, “It is good for me to be very near to God,” it follows 
that the whole redeemed city, that is to say, the congregation or community of the saints, is offered to God 
as our sacrifice through the great High Priest, who offered Himself to God in His passion for us, that we 
might be members of this glorious head, according to the form of a servant. For it was this form He 
offered, in this He was offered, because it is according to it He is Mediator, in this He is our Priest, in this 
the Sacrifice. Accordingly, when the apostle had exhorted us to present our bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God, our reasonable service, and not to be conformed to the world, but to be transformed in 
the renewing of our mind, that we might prove what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God, 
that is to say, the true sacrifice of ourselves, he says, “For I say, through the grace of God which is given 
unto me, to every man that is among you, not to think of himself more highly than he ought to think, but 
to think soberly, according as God hath dealt to every man the measure of faith. For, as we have many 
members in one body, and all members have not the same office, so we, being many, are one body in 
Christ, and every one members one of another, having gifts differing according to the grace that is given 
to us.” This is the sacrifice of Christians: we, being many, are one body in Christ. And this also is the 
sacrifice which the Church continually celebrates in the sacrament of the altar, known to the faithful, in 
which she teaches that she herself is offered in the offering she makes to God. 


CHAPTER 7 


OF THE LOVE OF THE HOLY ANGELS, WHICH PROMPTS THEM TO DESIRE THAT WE WORSHIP THE ONE TRUE 
GOD, AND NOT THEMSELVES 


It is very right that these blessed and immortal spirits, who inhabit celestial dwellings, and rejoice in the 
communications of their Creator’s fullness, firm in His eternity, assured in His truth, holy by His grace, 
since they compassionately and tenderly regard us miserable mortals, and wish us to become immortal 
and happy, do not desire us to sacrifice to themselves, but to Him whose sacrifice they know themselves to 
be in common with us. For we and they together are the one city of God, to which it is said in the psalm, 
“Glorious things are spoken of thee, O city of God;” the human part sojourning here below, the angelic 
aiding from above. For from that heavenly city, in which God’s will is the intelligible and unchangeable 
law, from that heavenly council-chamber,—for they sit in counsel regarding us,—that holy Scripture, 
descended to us by the ministry of angels, in which it is written, “He that sacrificeth unto any god, save 
unto the Lord only, he shall be utterly destroyed,”—this Scripture, this law, these precepts, have been 
confirmed by such miracles, that it is sufficiently evident to whom these immortal and blessed spirits, who 
desire us to be like themselves, wish us to sacrifice. 


CHAPTER 8 


OF THE MIRACLES WHICH GOD HAS CONDESCENDED TO ADHIBIT THROUGH THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS, TO HIS 
PROMISES FOR THE CONFIRMATION OF THE FAITH OF THE GODLY 


I should seem tedious were I to recount all the ancient miracles, which were wrought in attestation of 
God’s promises which He made to Abraham thousands of years ago, that in his seed all the nations of the 
earth should be blessed. For who can but marvel that Abraham’s barren wife should have given birth toa 
son at an age when not even a prolific woman could bear children; or, again, that when Abraham 
sacrificed, a flame from heaven should have run between the divided parts; or that the angels in human 
form, whom he had hospitably entertained, and who had renewed God’s promise of offspring, should also 


have predicted the destruction of Sodom by fire from heaven; and that his nephew Lot should have been 
rescued from Sodom by the angels as the fire was just descending, while his wife, who looked back as she 
went, and was immediately turned into salt, stood as a sacred beacon warning us that no one who is being 
saved should long for what he is leaving? How striking also were the wonders done by Moses to rescue 
God’s people from the yoke of slavery in Egypt, when the magi of the Pharaoh, that is, the king of Egypt, 
who tyrannized over this people, were suffered to do some wonderful things that they might be 
vanquished all the more signally! They did these things by the magical arts and incantations to which the 
evil spirits or demons are addicted; while Moses, having as much greater power as he had right on his 
side, and having the aid of angels, easily conquered them in the name of the Lord who made heaven and 
earth. And, in fact, the magicians failed at the third plague; whereas Moses, dealing out the miracles 
delegated to him, brought ten plagues upon the land, so that the hard hearts of Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians yielded, and the people were let go. But, quickly repenting, and essaying to overtake the 
departing Hebrews, who had crossed the sea on dry ground, they were covered and overwhelmed in the 
returning waters. What shall I say of those frequent and stupendous exhibitions of divine power, while the 
people were conducted through the wilderness?—of the waters which could not be drunk, but lost their 
bitterness, and quenched the thirsty, when at God’s command a piece of wood was cast into them? of the 
manna that descended from heaven to appease their hunger, and which begat worms and putrefied when 
any one collected more than the appointed quantity, and yet, though double was gathered on the day 
before the Sabbath (it not being lawful to gather it on that day), remained fresh? of the birds which filled 
the camp, and turned appetite into satiety when they longed for flesh, which it seemed impossible to 
supply to so vast a population? of the enemies who met them, and opposed their passage with arms, and 
were defeated without the loss of a single Hebrew, when Moses prayed with his hands extended in the 
form of a cross? of the seditious persons who arose among God’s people, and separated themselves from 
the divinely-ordered community, and were swallowed up alive by the earth, a visible token of an invisible 
punishment? of the rock struck with the rod, and pouring out waters more than enough for all the host? of 
the deadly serpents’ bites, sent in just punishment of sin, but healed by looking at the lifted brazen 
serpent, so that not only were the tormented people healed, but a symbol of the crucifixion of death set 
before them in this destruction of death by death? It was this serpent which was preserved in memory of 
this event, and was afterwards worshipped by the mistaken people as an idol, and was destroyed by the 
pious and God-fearing king Hezekiah, much to his credit. 


CHAPTER 9 


OF THE ILLICIT ARTS CONNECTED WITH DEMONOLATRY, AND OF WHICH THE PLATONIST PORPHYRY ADOPTS 
SOME, AND DISCARDS OTHERS 


These miracles, and many others of the same nature, which it were tedious to mention, were wrought for 
the purpose of commending the worship of the one true God, and prohibiting the worship of a multitude of 
false gods. Moreover, they were wrought by simple faith and godly confidence, not by the incantations and 
charms composed under the influence of a criminal tampering with the unseen world, of an art which they 
call either magic, or by the more abominable title necromancy, or the more honorable designation 
theurgy; for they wish to discriminate between those whom the people call magicians, who practise 
necromancy, and are addicted to illicit arts and condemned, and those others who seem to them to be 
worthy of praise for their practice of theurgy,—the truth, however, being that both classes are the slaves 
of the deceitful rites of the demons whom they invoke under the names of angels. 


For even Porphyry promises some kind of purgation of the soul by the help of theurgy, though he does so 
with some hesitation and shame, and denies that this art can secure to any one a return to God; so that 
you can detect his opinion vacillating between the profession of philosophy and an art which he feels to be 
presumptuous and sacrilegious. For at one time he warns us to avoid it as deceitful, and prohibited by law, 
and dangerous to those who practise it; then again, as if in deference to its advocates, he declares it 
useful for cleansing one part of the soul, not, indeed, the intellectual part, by which the truth of things 
intelligible, which have no sensible images, is recognized, but the spiritual part, which takes cognizance 
of the images of things material. This part, he says, is prepared and fitted for intercourse with spirits and 
angels, and for the vision of the gods, by the help of certain theurgic consecrations, or, as they call them, 
mysteries. He acknowledges, however, that these theurgic mysteries impart to the intellectual soul no 
such purity as fits it to see its God, and recognize the things that truly exist. And from this 
acknowledgment we may infer what kind of gods these are, and what kind of vision of them is imparted by 
theurgic consecrations, if by it one cannot see the things which truly exist. He says, further, that the 
rational, or, as he prefers calling it, the intellectual soul, can pass into the heavens without the spiritual 
part being cleansed by theurgic art, and that this art cannot so purify the spiritual part as to give it 
entrance to immortality and eternity. And therefore, although he distinguishes angels from demons, 
asserting that the habitation of the latter is in the air, while the former dwell in the ether and empyrean, 
and although he advises us to cultivate the friendship of some demon, who may be able after our death to 
assist us, and elevate us at least a little above the earth,—for he owns that it is by another way we must 
reach the heavenly society of the angels,—he at the same time distinctly warns us to avoid the society of 
demons, saying that the soul, expiating its sin after death, execrates the worship of demons by whom it 
was entangled. And of theurgy itself, though he recommends it as reconciling angels and demons, he 
cannot deny that it treats with powers which either themselves envy the soul its purity, or serve the arts of 


those who do envy it. He complains of this through the mouth of some Chaldaean or other: “A good man in 
Chaldaea complains,” he says, “that his most strenuous efforts to cleanse his soul were frustrated, 
because another man, who had influence in these matters, and who envied him purity, had prayed to the 
powers, and bound them by his conjuring not to listen to his request. Therefore,” adds Porphyry, “what the 
one man bound, the other could not loose.” And from this he concludes that theurgy is a craft which 
accomplishes not only good but evil among gods and men; and that the gods also have passions, and are 
perturbed and agitated by the emotions which Apuleius attributed to demons and men, but from which he 
preserved the gods by that sublimity of residence, which, in common with Plato, he accorded to them. 


CHAPTER 10 


CONCERNING THEURGY, WHICH PROMISES A DELUSIVE PURIFICATION OF THE SOUL BY THE INVOCATION OF 
DEMONS 


But here we have another and a much more learned Platonist than Apuleius, Porphyry, to wit, asserting 
that, by I know not what theurgy, even the gods themselves are subjected to passions and perturbations; 
for by adjurations they were so bound and terrified that they could not confer purity of soul,—were so 
terrified by him who imposed on them a wicked command, that they could not by the same theurgy be 
freed from that terror, and fulfill the righteous behest of him who prayed to them, or do the good he 
sought. Who does not see that all these things are fictions of deceiving demons, unless he be a wretched 
slave of theirs, and an alien from the grace of the true Liberator? For if the Chaldaean had been dealing 
with good gods, certainly a well-disposed man, who sought to purify his own soul, would have had more 
influence with them than an evil-disposed man seeking to hinder him. Or, if the gods were just, and 
considered the man unworthy of the purification he sought, at all events they should not have been 
terrified by an envious person, nor hindered, as Porphyry avows, by the fear of a stronger deity, but should 
have simply denied the boon on their own free judgment. And it is surprising that that well-disposed 
Chaldaean, who desired to purify his soul by theurgical rites, found no superior deity who could either 
terrify the frightened gods still more, and force them to confer the boon, or compose their fears, and so 
enable them to do good without compulsion,—even supposing that the good theurgist had no rites by 
which he himself might purge away the taint of fear from the gods whom he invoked for the purification of 
his own soul. And why is it that there is a god who has power to terrify the inferior gods, and none who 
has power to free them from fear? Is there found a god who listens to the envious man, and frightens the 
gods from doing good? and is there not found a god who listens to the well-disposed man, and removes 
the fear of the gods that they may do him good? O excellent theurgy! O admirable purification of the soul! 
—a theurgy in which the violence of an impure envy has more influence than the entreaty of purity and 
holiness. Rather let us abominate and avoid the deceit of such wicked spirits, and listen to sound doctrine. 
As to those who perform these filthy cleansings by sacrilegious rites, and see in their initiated state (as he 
further tells us, though we may question this vision) certain wonderfully lovely appearances of angels or 
gods, this is what the apostle refers to when he speaks of “Satan transforming himself into an angel of 
light.” For these are the delusive appearances of that spirit who longs to entangle wretched souls in the 
deceptive worship of many and false gods, and to turn them aside from the true worship of the true God, 
by whom alone they are cleansed and healed, and who, as was said of Proteus, “turns himself into all 
shapes,” equally hurtful, whether he assaults us as an enemy, or assumes the disguise of a friend. 


CHAPTER 11 


OF PORPHYRY’S EPISTLE TO ANEBO, IN WHICH HE ASKS FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE DIFFERENCES AMONG 
DEMONS 


It was a better tone which Porphyry adopted in his letter to Anebo the Egyptian, in which, assuming the 
character of an inquirer consulting him, he unmasks and explodes these sacrilegious arts. In that letter, 
indeed, he repudiates all demons, whom he maintains to be so foolish as to be attracted by the sacrificial 
vapors, and therefore residing not in the ether, but in the air beneath the moon, and indeed in the moon 
itself. Yet he has not the boldness to attribute to all the demons all the deceptions and malicious and 
foolish practices which justly move his indignation. For, though he acknowledges that as a race demons 
are foolish, he so far accommodates himself to popular ideas as to call some of them benignant demons. 
He expresses surprise that sacrifices not only incline the gods, but also compel and force them to do what 
men wish; and he is at a loss to understand how the sun and moon, and other visible celestial bodies,—for 
bodies he does not doubt that they are,—are considered gods, if the gods are distinguished from the 
demons by their incorporeality; also, if they are gods, how some are called beneficent and others hurtful, 
and how they, being corporeal, are numbered with the gods, who are incorporeal. He inquires further, and 
still as one in doubt, whether diviners and wonderworkers are men of unusually powerful souls, or 
whether the power to do these things is communicated by spirits from without. He inclines to the latter 
opinion, on the ground that it is by the use of stones and herbs that they lay spells on people, and open 
closed doors, and do similar wonders. And on this account, he says, some suppose that there is a race of 
beings whose property it is to listen to men,—a race deceitful, full of contrivances, capable of assuming all 
forms, simulating gods, demons, and dead men,—and that it is this race which bring about all these things 
which have the appearance of good or evil, but that what is really good they never help us in, and are 
indeed unacquainted with, for they make wickedness easy, but throw obstacles in the path of those who 


eagerly follow virtue; and that they are filled with pride and rashness, delight in sacrificial odors, are 
taken with flattery. These and the other characteristics of this race of deceitful and malicious spirits, who 
come into the souls of men and delude their senses, both in sleep and waking, he describes not as things 
of which he is himself convinced, but only with so much suspicion and doubt as to cause him to speak of 
them as commonly received opinions. We should sympathize with this great philosopher in the difficulty 
he experienced in acquainting himself with and confidently assailing the whole fraternity of devils, which 
any Christian old woman would unhesitatingly describe and most unreservedly detest. Perhaps, however, 
he shrank from offending Anebo, to whom he was writing, himself the most eminent patron of these 
mysteries, or the others who marvelled at these magical feats as divine works, and closely allied to the 
worship of the gods. 


However, he pursues this subject, and, still in the character of an inquirer, mentions some things which no 
sober judgment could attribute to any but malicious and deceitful powers. He asks why, after the better 
class of spirits have been invoked, the worse should be commanded to perform the wicked desires of men; 
why they do not hear a man who has just left a woman’s embrace, while they themselves make no scruple 
of tempting men to incest and adultery; why their priests are commanded to abstain from animal food for 
fear of being polluted by the corporeal exhalations, while they themselves are attracted by the fumes of 
sacrifices and other exhalations; why the initiated are forbidden to touch a dead body, while their 
mysteries are celebrated almost entirely by means of dead bodies; why it is that a man addicted to any 
vice should utter threats, not to a demon or to the soul of a dead man, but to the sun and moon, or some 
of the heavenly bodies, which he intimidates by imaginary terrors, that he may wring from them a real 
boon,—for he threatens that he will demolish the sky, and such like impossibilities,—that those gods, being 
alarmed, like silly children, with imaginary and absurd threats, may do what they are ordered. Porphyry 
further relates that a man, Chaeremon, profoundly versed in these sacred or rather sacrilegious 
mysteries, had written that the famous Egyptian mysteries of Isis and her husband Osiris had very great 
influence with the gods to compel them to do what they were ordered, when he who used the spells 
threatened to divulge or do away with these mysteries, and cried with a threatening voice that he would 
scatter the members of Osiris if they neglected his orders. Not without reason is Porphyry surprised that a 
man should utter such wild and empty threats against the gods,—not against gods of no account, but 
against the heavenly gods, and those that shine with sidereal light,—and that these threats should be 
effectual to constrain them with resistless power, and alarm them so that they fulfill his wishes. Not 
without reason does he, in the character of an inquirer into the reasons of these surprising things, give it 
to be understood that they are done by that race of spirits which he previously described as if quoting 
other people’s opinions,—spirits who deceive not, as he said, by nature, but by their own corruption, and 
who simulate gods and dead men, but not, as he said, demons, for demons they really are. As to his idea 
that by means of herbs, and stones, and animals, and certain incantations and noises, and drawings, 
sometimes fanciful, and sometimes copied from the motions of the heavenly bodies, men create upon 
earth powers capable of bringing about various results, all that is only the mystification which these 
demons practise on those who are subject to them, for the sake of furnishing themselves with merriment 
at the expense of their dupes. Either, then, Porphyry was sincere in his doubts and inquiries, and 
mentioned these things to demonstrate and put beyond question that they were the work, not of powers 
which aid us in obtaining life, but of deceitful demons; or, to take a more favorable view of the 
philosopher, he adopted this method with the Egyptian who was wedded to these errors, and was proud of 
them, that he might not offend him by assuming the attitude of a teacher, nor discompose his mind by the 
altercation of a professed assailant, but, by assuming the character of an inquirer, and the humble attitude 
of one who was anxious to learn, might turn his attention to these matters, and show how worthy they are 
to be despised and relinquished. Towards the conclusion of his letter, he requests Anebo to inform him 
what the Egyptian wisdom indicates as the way to blessedness. But as to those who hold intercourse with 
the gods, and pester them only for the sake of finding a runaway slave, or acquiring property, or making a 
bargain of a marriage, or such things, he declares that their pretensions to wisdom are vain. He adds that 
these same gods, even granting that on other points their utterances were true, were yet so ill-advised 
and unsatisfactory in their disclosures about blessedness, that they cannot be either gods or good 
demons, but are either that spirit who is called the deceiver, or mere fictions of the imagination. 


CHAPTER 12 
OF THE MIRACLES WROUGHT BY THE TRUE GOD THROUGH THE MINISTRY OF THE HOLY ANGELS 


Since by means of these arts wonders are done which quite surpass human power, what choice have we 
but to believe that these predictions and operations, which seem to be miraculous and divine, and which 
at the same time form no part of the worship of the one God, in adherence to whom, as the Platonists 
themselves abundantly testify, all blessedness consists, are the pastime of wicked spirits, who thus seek to 
seduce and hinder the truly godly? On the other hand, we cannot but believe that all miracles, whether 
wrought by angels or by other means, so long as they are so done as to commend the worship and religion 
of the one God in whom alone is blessedness, are wrought by those who love us in a true and godly sort, 
or through their means, God Himself working in them. For we cannot listen to those who maintain that the 
invisible God works no visible miracles; for even they believe that He made the world, which surely they 
will not deny to be visible. Whatever marvel happens in this world, it is certainly less marvellous than this 
whole world itself,—I mean the sky and earth, and all that is in them,—and these God certainly made. But, 


as the Creator Himself is hidden and incomprehensible to man, so also is the manner of creation. 
Although, therefore, the standing miracle of this visible world is little thought of, because always before 
us, yet, when we arouse ourselves to contemplate it, it is a greater miracle than the rarest and most 
unheard-of marvels. For man himself is a greater miracle than any miracle done through his 
instrumentality. Therefore God, who made the visible heaven and earth, does not disdain to work visible 
miracles in heaven or earth, that He may thereby awaken the soul which is immersed in things visible to 
worship Himself, the Invisible. But the place and time of these miracles are dependent on His 
unchangeable will, in which things future are ordered as if already they were accomplished. For He moves 
things temporal without Himself moving in time, He does not in one way know things that are to be, and, 
in another, things that have been; neither does He listen to those who pray otherwise than as He sees 
those that will pray. For, even when His angels hear us, it is He Himself who hears us in them, as in His 
true temple not made with hands, as in those men who are His saints; and His answers, though 
accomplished in time, have been arranged by His eternal appointment. 


CHAPTER 13 


OF THE INVISIBLE GOD, WHO HAS OFTEN MADE HIMSELF VISIBLE, NOT AS HE REALLY IS, BUT AS THE 
BEHOLDERS COULD BEAR THE SIGHT 


Neither need we be surprised that God, invisible as He is, should often have appeared visibly to the 
patriarchs. For as the sound which communicates the thought conceived in the silence of the mind is not 
the thought itself, so the form by which God, invisible in His own nature, became visible, was not God 
Himself. Nevertheless it is He Himself who was seen under that form, as that thought itself is heard in the 
sound of the voice; and the patriarchs recognized that, though the bodily form was not God, they saw the 
invisible God. For, though Moses conversed with God, yet he said, “If I have found grace in Thy sight, 
show me Thyself, that I may see and know Thee.” And as it was fit that the law, which was given, not to 
one man or a few enlightened men, but to the whole of a populous nation, should be accompanied by awe- 
inspiring signs, great marvels were wrought, by the ministry of angels, before the people on the mount 
where the law was being given to them through one man, while the multitude beheld the awful 
appearances. For the people of Israel believed Moses, not as the Lacedaemonians believed their Lycurgus, 
because he had received from Jupiter or Apollo the laws he gave them. For when the law which enjoined 
the worship of one God was given to the people, marvellous signs and earthquakes, such as the divine 
wisdom judged sufficient, were brought about in the sight of all, that they might know that it was the 
Creator who could thus use creation to promulgate His law. 


CHAPTER 14 


THAT THE ONE GOD IS TO BE WORSHIPPED NOT ONLY FOR THE SAKE OF ETERNAL BLESSINGS, BUT ALSO IN 
CONNECTION WITH TEMPORAL PROSPERITY, BECAUSE ALL THINGS ARE REGULATED BY HIS PROVIDENCE 


The education of the human race, represented by the people of God, has advanced, like that of an 
individual, through certain epochs, or, as it were, ages, so that it might gradually rise from earthly to 
heavenly things, and from the visible to the invisible. This object was kept so clearly in view, that, even in 
the period when temporal rewards were promised, the one God was presented as the object of worship, 
that men might not acknowledge any other than the true Creator and Lord of the spirit, even in 
connection with the earthly blessings of this transitory life. For he who denies that all things, which either 
angels or men can give us, are in the hand of the one Almighty, is a madman. The Platonist Plotinus 
discourses concerning providence, and, from the beauty of flowers and foliage, proves that from the 
supreme God, whose beauty is unseen and ineffable, providence reaches down even to these earthly 
things here below; and he argues that all these frail and perishing things could not have so exquisite and 
elaborate a beauty, were they not fashioned by Him whose unseen and unchangeable beauty continually 
pervades all things. This is proved also by the Lord Jesus, where He says, “Consider the lilies, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin. And yet I say unto you that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. But if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven, how much more shall He clothe you, O ye of little faith.!” It was best, therefore, that the 
soul of man, which was still weakly desiring earthly things, should be accustomed to seek from God alone 
even these petty temporal boons, and the earthly necessaries of this transitory life, which are 
contemptible in comparison with eternal blessings, in order that the desire even of these things might not 
draw it aside from the worship of Him, to whom we come by despising and forsaking such things. 


CHAPTER 15 
OF THE MINISTRY OF THE HOLY ANGELS, BY WHICH THEY FULFILL THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD 


And so it has pleased Divine Providence, as I have said, and as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, that 
the law enjoining the worship of one God should be given by the disposition of angels. But among them 
the person of God Himself visibly appeared, not, indeed, in His proper substance, which ever remains 
invisible to mortal eyes, but by the infallible signs furnished by creation in obedience to its Creator. He 
made use, too, of the words of human speech, uttering them syllable by syllable successively, though in 


His own nature He speaks not in a bodily but in a spiritual way; not to sense, but to the mind; not in words 
that occupy time, but, if I may so say, eternally, neither beginning to speak nor coming to an end. And 
what He says is accurately heard, not by the bodily but by the mental ear of His ministers and 
messengers, who are immortally blessed in the enjoyment of His unchangeable truth; and the directions 
which they in some ineffable way receive, they execute without delay or difficulty in the sensible and 
visible world. And this law was given in conformity with the age of the world, and contained at the first 
earthly promises, as I have said, which, however, symbolized eternal ones; and these eternal blessings few 
understood, though many took a part in the celebration of their visible signs. Nevertheless, with one 
consent both the words and the visible rites of that law enjoin the worship of one God,—not one of a 
crowd of gods, but Him who made heaven and earth, and every soul and every spirit which is other than 
Himself. He created; all else was created; and, both for being and well-being, all things need Him who 
created them. 


CHAPTER 16 


WHETHER THOSE ANGELS WHO DEMAND THAT WE PAY THEM DIVINE HONOR, OR THOSE WHO TEACH US TO 
RENDER HOLY SERVICE, NOT TO THEMSELVES, BUT TO GOD, ARE TO BE TRUSTED ABOUT THE WAY TO LIFE 
ETERNAL 


What angels, then, are we to believe in this matter of blessed and eternal life?—those who wish to be 
worshipped with religious rites and observances, and require that men sacrifice to them; or those who say 
that all this worship is due to one God, the Creator, and teach us to render it with true piety to Him, by the 
vision of whom they are themselves already blessed, and in whom they promise that we shall be so? For 
that vision of God is the beauty of a vision so great, and is so infinitely desirable, that Plotinus does not 
hesitate to say that he who enjoys all other blessings in abundance, and has not this, is supremely 
miserable. Since, therefore, miracles are wrought by some angels to induce us to worship this God, by 
others, to induce us to worship themselves; and since the former forbid us to worship these, while the 
latter dare not forbid us to worship God, which are we to listen to? Let the Platonists reply, or any 
philosophers, or the theurgists, or rather, periurgists,—for this name is good enough for those who 
practise such arts. In short, let all men answer,—if, at least, there survives in them any spark of that 
natural perception which, as rational beings, they possess when created,—let them, I say, tell us whether 
we should sacrifice to the gods or angels who order us to sacrifice to them, or to that One to whom we are 
ordered to sacrifice by those who forbid us to worship either themselves or these others. If neither the 
one party nor the other had wrought miracles, but had merely uttered commands, the one to sacrifice to 
themselves, the other forbidding that, and ordering us to sacrifice to God, a godly mind would have been 
at no loss to discern which command proceeded from proud arrogance, and which from true religion. I 
will say more. If miracles had been wrought only by those who demand sacrifice for themselves, while 
those who forbade this, and enjoined sacrificing to the one God only, thought fit entirely to forego the use 
of visible miracles, the authority of the latter was to be preferred by all who would use, not their eyes only, 
but their reason. But since God, for the sake of commending to us the oracles of His truth, has, by means 
of these immortal messengers, who proclaim His majesty and not their own pride, wrought miracles of 
surpassing grandeur, certainty, and distinctness, in order that the weak among the godly might not be 
drawn away to false religion by those who require us to sacrifice to them and endeavor to convince us by 
stupendous appeals to our senses, who is so utterly unreasonable as not to choose and follow the truth, 
when he finds that it is heralded by even more striking evidences than falsehood? 


As for those miracles which history ascribes to the gods of the heathen,—I do not refer to those prodigies 
which at intervals happen from some unknown physical causes, and which are arranged and appointed by 
Divine Providence, such as monstrous births, and unusual meteorological phenomena, whether startling 
only, or also injurious, and which are said to be brought about and removed by communication with 
demons, and by their most deceitful craft,—but I refer to these prodigies which manifestly enough are 
wrought by their power and force, as, that the household gods which AEneas carried from Troy in his 
flight moved from place to place; that Tarquin cut a whetstone with a razor; that the Epidaurian serpent 
attached himself as a companion to AEsculapius on his voyage to Rome; that the ship in which the image 
of the Phrygian mother stood, and which could not be moved by a host of men and oxen, was moved by 
one weak woman, who attached her girdle to the vessel and drew it, as proof of her chastity; that a vestal, 
whose virginity was questioned, removed the suspicion by carrying from the Tiber a sieve full of water 
without any of it dropping: these, then, and the like, are by no means to be compared for greatness and 
virtue to those which, we read, were wrought among God’s people. How much less can we compare those 
marvels, which even the laws of heathen nations prohibit and punish,—I mean the magical and theurgic 
marvels, of which the great part are merely illusions practised upon the senses, as the drawing down of 
the moon, “that,” as Lucan says, “it may shed a stronger influence on the plants?” And if some of these do 
seem to equal those which are wrought by the godly, the end for which they are wrought distinguishes the 
two, and shows that ours are incomparably the more excellent. For those miracles commend the worship 
of a plurality of gods, who deserve worship the less the more they demand it; but these of ours commend 
the worship of the one God, who, both by the testimony of His own Scriptures, and by the eventual 
abolition of sacrifices, proves that He needs no such offerings. If, therefore, any angels demand sacrifice 
for themselves, we must prefer those who demand it, not for themselves, but for God, the Creator of all, 
whom they serve. For thus they prove how sincerely they love us, since they wish by sacrifice to subject 


us, not to themselves, but to Him by the contemplation of whom they themselves are blessed, and to bring 
us to Him from whom they themselves have never strayed. If, on the other hand, any angels wish us to 
sacrifice, not to one, but to many, not, indeed, to themselves, but to the gods whose angels they are, we 
must in this case also prefer those who are the angels of the one God of gods, and who so bid us to 
worship Him as to preclude our worshipping any other. But, further, if it be the case, as their pride and 
deceitfulness rather indicate, that they are neither good angels nor the angels of good gods, but wicked 
demons, who wish sacrifice to be paid, not to the one only and supreme God, but to themselves, what 
better protection against them can we choose than that of the one God whom the good angels serve, the 
angels who bid us sacrifice, not to themselves, but to Him whose sacrifice we ourselves ought to be? 


CHAPTER 17 


CONCERNING THE ARK OF THE COVENANT, AND THE MIRACULOUS SIGNS WHEREBY GOD AUTHENTICATED THE 
LAW AND THE PROMISE 


On this account it was that the law of God, given by the disposition of angels, and which commanded that 
the one God of gods alone receive sacred worship, to the exclusion of all others, was deposited in the ark, 
called the ark of the testimony. By this name it is sufficiently indicated, not that God, who was worshipped 
by all those rites, was shut up and enclosed in that place, though His responses emanated from it along 
with signs appreciable by the senses, but that His will was declared from that throne. The law itself, too, 
was engraven on tables of stone, and, as I have said, deposited in the ark, which the priests carried with 
due reverence during the sojourn in the wilderness, along with the tabernacle, which was in like manner 
called the tabernacle of the testimony; and there was then an accompanying sign, which appeared as a 
cloud by day and as a fire by night; when the cloud moved, the camp was shifted, and where it stood the 
camp was pitched. Besides these signs, and the voices which proceeded from the place where the ark 
was, there were other miraculous testimonies to the law. For when the ark was carried across Jordan, on 
the entrance to the land of promise, the upper part of the river stopped in its course, and the lower part 
flowed on, so as to present both to the ark and the people dry ground to pass over. Then, when it was 
carried seven times round the first hostile and polytheistic city they came to, its walls suddenly fell down, 
though assaulted by no hand, struck by no battering-ram. Afterwards, too, when they were now resident 
in the land of promise, and the ark had, in punishment of their sin, been taken by their enemies, its 
captors triumphantly placed it in the temple of their favorite god, and left it shut up there, but, on opening 
the temple next day, they found the image they used to pray to fallen to the ground and shamefully 
shattered. Then, being them selves alarmed by portents, and still more shamefully punished, they restored 
the ark of the testimony to the people from whom they had taken it. And what was the manner of its 
restoration? They placed it on a wagon, and yoked to it cows from which they had taken the calves, and 
let them choose their own course, expecting that in this way the divine will would be indicated; and the 
cows without any man driving or directing them, steadily pursued the way to the Hebrews, without 
regarding the lowing of their calves, and thus restored the ark to its worshippers. To God these and such 
like wonders are small, but they are mighty to terrify and give wholesome instruction to men. For if 
philosophers, and especially the Platonists, are with justice esteemed wiser than other men, as I have just 
been mentioning, because they taught that even these earthly and insignificant things are ruled by Divine 
Providence, inferring this from the numberless beauties which are observable not only in the bodies of 
animals, but even in plants and grasses, how much more plainly do these things attest the presence of 
divinity which happen at the time predicted, and in which that religion is commended which forbids the 
offering of sacrifice to any celestial, terrestrial, or infernal being, and commands it to be offered to God 
only, who alone blesses us by His love for us, and by our love to Him, and who, by arranging the appointed 
times of those sacrifices, and by predicting that they were to pass into a better sacrifice by a better Priest, 
testified that He has no appetite for these sacrifices, but through them indicated others of more 
substantial blessing,—and all this not that He Himself may be glorified by these honors, but that we may 
be stirred up to worship and cleave to Him, being inflamed by His love, which is our advantage rather 
than His? 


CHAPTER 18 


AGAINST THOSE WHO DENY THAT THE BOOKS OF THE CHURCH ARE TO BE BELIEVED ABOUT THE MIRACLES 
WHEREBY THE PEOPLE OF GOD WERE EDUCATED 


Will some one say that these miracles are false, that they never happened, and that the records of them 
are lies? Whoever says so, and asserts that in such matters no records whatever can be credited, may also 
say that there are no gods who care for human affairs. For they have induced men to worship them only 
by means of miraculous works, which the heathen histories testify, and by which the gods have made a 
display of their own power rather than done any real service. This is the reason why we have not 
undertaken in this work, of which we are now writing the tenth book, to refute those who either deny that 
there is any divine power, or contend that it does not interfere with human affairs, but those who prefer 
their own god to our God, the Founder of the holy and most glorious city, not knowing that He is also the 
invisible and unchangeable Founder of this visible and changing world, and the truest bestower of the 
blessed life which resides not in things created, but in Himself. For thus speaks His most trustworthy 
prophet: “It is good for me to be united to God.” Among philosophers it is a question, what is that end and 


good to the attainment of which all our duties are to have a relation? The Psalmist did not say, It is good 
for me to have great wealth, or to wear imperial insignia, purple, sceptre, and diadem; or, as some even of 
the philosophers have not blushed to say, It is good for me to enjoy sensual pleasure; or, as the better men 
among them seemed to say, My good is my spiritual strength; but, “It is good for me to be united to God.” 
This he had learned from Him whom the holy angels, with the accompanying witness of miracles, 
presented as the sole object of worship. And hence he himself became the sacrifice of God, whose 
spiritual love inflamed him, and into whose ineffable and incorporeal embrace he yearned to cast himself. 
Moreover, if the worshippers of many gods (whatever kind of gods they fancy their own to be) believe that 
the miracles recorded in their civil histories, or in the books of magic, or of the more respectable theurgy, 
were wrought by these gods, what reason have they for refusing to believe the miracles recorded in those 
writings, to which we owe a credence as much greater as He is greater to whom alone these writings 
teach us to sacrifice? 


CHAPTER 19 


ON THE REASONABLENESS OF OFFERING, AS THE TRUE RELIGION TEACHES, A VISIBLE SACRIFICE TO THE ONE 
TRUE AND INVISIBLE GOD 


As to those who think that these visible sacrifices are suitably offered to other gods, but that invisible 
sacrifices, the graces of purity of mind and holiness of will, should be offered, as greater and better, to the 
invisible God, Himself greater and better than all others, they must be oblivious that these visible 
sacrifices are signs of the invisible, as the words we utter are the signs of things. And therefore, as in 
prayer or praise we direct intelligible words to Him to whom in our heart we offer the very feelings we are 
expressing, so we are to understand that in sacrifice we offer visible sacrifice only to Him to whom in our 
heart we ought to present ourselves an invisible sacrifice. It is then that the angels, and all those superior 
powers who are mighty by their goodness and piety, regard us with pleasure, and rejoice with us and 
assist us to the utmost of their power. But if we offer such worship to them, they decline it; and when on 
any mission to men they become visible to the senses, they positively forbid it. Examples of this occur in 
holy writ. Some fancied they should, by adoration or sacrifice, pay the same honor to angels as is due to 
God, and were prevented from doing so by the angels themselves, and ordered to render it to Him to 
whom alone they know it to be due. And the holy angels have in this been imitated by holy men of God. 
For Paul and Barnabas, when they had wrought a miracle of healing in Lycaonia, were thought to be gods, 
and the Lycaonians desired to sacrifice to them, and they humbly and piously declined this honor, and 
announced to them the God in whom they should believe. And those deceitful and proud spirits, who exact 
worship, do so simply because they know it to be due to the true God. For that which they take pleasure in 
is not, as Porphyry says and some fancy, the smell of the victims, but divine honors. They have, in fact, 
plenty odors on all hands, and if they wished more, they could provide them for themselves. But the spirits 
who arrogate to themselves divinity are delighted not with the smoke of carcasses but with the suppliant 
spirit which they deceive and hold in subjection, and hinder from drawing near to God, preventing him 
from offering himself in sacrifice to God by inducing him to sacrifice to others. 


CHAPTER 20 
OF THE SUPREME AND TRUE SACRIFICE WHICH WAS EFFECTED BY THE MEDIATOR BETWEEN GOD AND MEN 


And hence that true Mediator, in so far as, by assuming the form of a servant, He became the Mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, though in the form of God He received sacrifice together 
with the Father, with whom He is one God, yet in the form of a servant He chose rather to be than to 
receive a sacrifice, that not even by this instance any one might have occasion to suppose that sacrifice 
should be rendered to any creature. Thus He is both the Priest who offers and the Sacrifice offered. And 
He designed that there should be a daily sign of this in the sacrifice of the Church, which, being His body, 
learns to offer herself through Him. Of this true Sacrifice the ancient sacrifices of the saints were the 
various and numerous signs; and it was thus variously figured, just as one thing is signified by a variety of 
words, that there may be less weariness when we speak of it much. To this supreme and true sacrifice all 
false sacrifices have given place. 


CHAPTER 21 


OF THE POWER DELEGATED TO DEMONS FOR THE TRIAL AND GLORIFICATION OF THE SAINTS, WHO CONQUER 
NOT BY PROPITIATING THE SPIRITS OF THE AIR, BUT BY ABIDING IN GOD 


The power delegated to the demons at certain appointed and well-adjusted seasons, that they may give 
expression to their hostility to the city of God by stirring up against it the men who are under their 
influence, and may not only receive sacrifice from those who willingly offer it, but may also extort it from 
the unwilling by violent persecution;—this power is found to be not merely harmless, but even useful to 
the Church, completing as it does the number of martyrs, whom the city of God esteems as all the more 
illustrious and honored citizens, because they have striven even to blood against the sin of impiety. If the 
ordinary language of the Church allowed it, we might more elegantly call these men our heroes. For this 
name is said to be derived from Juno, who in Greek is called Here, and hence, according to the Greek 


myths, one of her sons was called Heros. And these fables mystically signified that Juno was mistress of 
the air, which they suppose to be inhabited by the demons and the heroes, understanding by heroes the 
souls of the well-deserving dead. But for a quite opposite reason would we call our martyrs heroes,— 
supposing, as I said, that the usage of ecclesiastical language would admit of it,—not because they lived 
along with the demons in the air, but because they conquered these demons or powers of the air, and 
among them Juno herself, be she what she may, not unsuitably represented, as she commonly is by the 
poets, as hostile to virtue, and jealous of men of mark aspiring to the heavens. Virgil, however, unhappily 
gives way, and yields to her; for, though he represents her as saying, “I am conquered by AEneas,” 
Helenus gives AEneas himself this religious advice: 


“Pay vows to Juno: overbear 
Her queenly soul with gift and prayer.” 


In conformity with this opinion, Porphyry—expressing, however, not so much his own views as other 
people’s—says that a good god or genius cannot come to a man unless the evil genius has been first of all 
propitiated, implying that the evil deities had greater power than the good; for, until they have been 
appeased and give place, the good can give no assistance; and if the evil deities oppose, the good can give 
no help; whereas the evil can do injury without the good being able to prevent them. This is not the way of 
the true and truly holy religion; not thus do our martyrs conquer Juno, that is to say, the powers of the air, 
who envy the virtues of the pious. Our heroes, if we could so call them, overcome Here, not by suppliant 
gifts, but by divine virtues. As Scipio, who conquered Africa by his valor, is more suitably styled Africanus 
than if he had appeased his enemies by gifts, and so won their mercy. 


CHAPTER 22 
WHENCE THE SAINTS DERIVE POWER AGAINST DEMONS AND TRUE PURIFICATION OF HEART 


It is by true piety that men of God cast out the hostile power of the air which opposes godliness; it is by 
exorcising it, not by propitiating it; and they overcome all the temptations of the adversary by praying, not 
to him, but to their own God against him. For the devil cannot conquer or subdue any but those who are in 
league with sin; and therefore he is conquered in the name of Him who assumed humanity, and that 
without sin, that Himself being both Priest and Sacrifice, He might bring about the remission of sins, that 
is to say, might bring it about through the Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, by whom 
we are reconciled to God, the cleansing from sin being accomplished. For men are separated from God 
only by sins, from which we are in this life cleansed not by our own virtue, but by the divine compassion; 
through His indulgence, not through our own power. For, whatever virtue we call our own is itself 
bestowed upon us by His goodness. And we might attribute too much to ourselves while in the flesh, 
unless we lived in the receipt of pardon until we laid it down. This is the reason why there has been 
vouchsafed to us, through the Mediator, this grace, that we who are polluted by sinful flesh should be 
cleansed by the likeness of sinful flesh. By this grace of God, wherein He has shown His great compassion 
toward us, we are both governed by faith in this life, and, after this life, are led onwards to the fullest 
perfection by the vision of immutable truth. 


CHAPTER 23 


OF THE PRINCIPLES WHICH, ACCORDING TO THE PLATONISTS, REGULATE THE PURIFICATION OF THE SOUL 


Even Porphyry asserts that it was revealed by divine oracles that we are not purified by any sacrifices to 
sun or moon, meaning it to be inferred that we are not purified by sacrificing to any gods. For what 
mysteries can purify, if those of the sun and moon, which are esteemed the chief of the celestial gods, do 
not purify? He says, too, in the same place, that “principles” can purify, lest it should be supposed, from 
his saying that sacrificing to the sun and moon cannot purify, that sacrificing to some other of the host of 
gods might do so. And what he as a Platonist means by “principles,” we know. For he speaks of God the 
Father and God the Son, whom he calls (writing in Greek) the intellect or mind of the Father; but of the 
Holy Spirit he says either nothing, or nothing plainly, for I do not understand what other he speaks of as 
holding the middle place between these two. For if, like Plotinus in his discussion regarding the three 
principal substances, he wished us to understand by this third the soul of nature, he would certainly not 
have given it the middle place between these two, that is, between the Father and the Son. For Plotinus 
places the soul of nature after the intellect of the Father, while Porphyry, making it the mean, does not 
place it after, but between the others. No doubt he spoke according to his light, or as he thought 
expedient; but we assert that the Holy Spirit is the Spirit not of the Father only, nor of the Son only, but of 
both. For philosophers speak as they have a mind to, and in the most difficult matters do not scruple to 
offend religious ears; but we are bound to speak according to a certain rule, lest freedom of speech beget 
impiety of opinion about the matters themselves of which we speak. 


CHAPTER 24 


OF THE ONE ONLY TRUE PRINCIPLE WHICH ALONE PURIFIES AND RENEWS HUMAN NATURE 


Accordingly, when we speak of God, we do not affirm two or three principles, no more than we are at 
liberty to affirm two or three gods; although, speaking of each, of the Father, or of the Son, or of the Holy 
Ghost, we confess that each is God: and yet we do not say, as the Sabellian heretics say, that the Father is 
the same as the Son, and the Holy Spirit the same as the Father and the Son; but we say that the Father is 
the Father of the Son, and the Son the Son of the Father, and that the Holy Spirit of the Father and the 
Son is neither the Father nor the Son. It was therefore truly said that man is cleansed only by a Principle, 
although the Platonists erred in speaking in the plural of principles. But Porphyry, being under the 
dominion of these envious powers, whose influence he was at once ashamed of and afraid to throw off, 
refused to recognize that Christ is the Principle by whose incarnation we are purified. Indeed he despised 
Him, because of the flesh itself which He assumed, that He might offer a sacrifice for our purification,—a 
great mystery, unintelligible to Porphyry’s pride, which that true and benignant Redeemer brought low by 
His humility, manifesting Himself to mortals by the mortality which He assumed, and which the malignant 
and deceitful mediators are proud of wanting, promising, as the boon of immortals, a deceptive assistance 
to wretched men. Thus the good and true Mediator showed that it is sin which is evil, and not the 
substance or nature of flesh; for this, together with the human soul, could without sin be both assumed 
and retained, and laid down in death, and changed to something better by resurrection. He showed also 
that death itself, although the punishment of sin, was submitted to by Him for our sakes without sin, and 
must not be evaded by sin on our part, but rather, if opportunity serves, be borne for righteousness’ sake. 
For he was able to expiate sins by dying, because He both died, and not for sin of His own. But He has not 
been recognized by Porphyry as the Principle, otherwise he would have recognized Him as the Purifier. 
The Principle is neither the flesh nor the human soul in Christ but the Word by which all things were 
made. The flesh, therefore, does not by its own virtue purify, but by virtue of the Word by which it was 
assumed, when “the Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” For speaking mystically of eating His flesh, 
when those who did not understand Him were offended and went away, saying, “This is an hard saying, 
who can hear it?” He answered to the rest who remained, “It is the Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh 
profiteth nothing.” The Principle, therefore, having assumed a human soul and flesh, cleanses the soul 
and flesh of believers. Therefore, when the Jews asked Him who He was, He answered that He was the 
Principle. And this we carnal and feeble men, liable to sin, and involved in the darkness of ignorance, 
could not possibly understand, unless we were cleansed and healed by Him, both by means of what we 
were, and of what we were not. For we were men, but we were not righteous; whereas in His incarnation 
there was a human nature, but it was righteous, and not sinful. This is the mediation whereby a hand is 
stretched to the lapsed and fallen; this is the seed “ordained by angels,” by whose ministry the law also 
was given enjoining the worship of one God, and promising that this Mediator should come. 


CHAPTER 25 


THAT ALL THE SAINTS, BOTH UNDER THE LAW AND BEFORE IT, WERE JUSTIFIED BY FAITH IN THE MYSTERY OF 
CHRIST’S INCARNATION 


It was by faith in this mystery, and godliness of life, that purification was attainable even by the saints of 
old, whether before the law was given to the Hebrews (for God and the angels were even then present as 
instructors), or in the periods under the law, although the promises of spiritual things, being presented in 
figure, seemed to be carnal, and hence the name of Old Testament. For it was then the prophets lived, by 
whom, as by angels, the same promise was announced; and among them was he whose grand and divine 
sentiment regarding the end and supreme good of man I have just now quoted, “It is good for me to cleave 
to God.” In this psalm the distinction between the Old and New Testaments is distinctly announced. For 
the Psalmist says, that when he saw that the carnal and earthly promises were abundantly enjoyed by the 
ungodly, his feet were almost gone, his steps had well-nigh slipped; and that it seemed to him as if he had 
served God in vain, when he saw that those who despised God increased in that prosperity which he 
looked for at God’s hand. He says, too, that, in investigating this matter with the desire of understanding 
why it was so, he had labored in vain, until he went into the sanctuary of God, and understood the end of 
those whom he had erroneously considered happy. Then he understood that they were cast down by that 
very thing, as he says, which they had made their boast, and that they had been consumed and perished 
for their inequities; and that that whole fabric of temporal prosperity had become as a dream when one 
awaketh, and suddenly finds himself destitute of all the joys he had imaged in sleep. And, as in this earth 
or earthy city they seemed to themselves to be great, he says, “O Lord, in Thy city Thou wilt reduce their 
image to nothing.” He also shows how beneficial it had been for him to seek even earthly blessings only 
from the one true God, in whose power are all things, for he says, “As a beast was I before Thee, and I am 
always with Thee.” “As a beast,” he says, meaning that he was stupid. For I ought to have sought from 
Thee such things as the ungodly could not enjoy as well as I, and not those things which I saw them 
enjoying in abundance, and hence concluded I was serving Thee in vain, because they who declined to 
serve Thee had what I had not. Nevertheless, “I am always with Thee,” because even in my desire for such 
things I did not pray to other gods. And consequently he goes on, “Thou hast holden me by my right hand, 
and by Thy counsel Thou hast guided me, and with glory hast taken me up;” as if all earthly advantages 
were left-hand blessings, though, when he saw them enjoyed by the wicked, his feet had almost gone. “For 
what,” he says, “have I in heaven, and what have I desired from Thee upon earth?” He blames himself, 
and is justly displeased with himself; because, though he had in heaven so vast a possession (as he 
afterwards understood), he yet sought from his God on earth a transitory and fleeting happiness;—a 
happiness of mire, we may say. “My heart and my flesh,” he says, “fail, O God of my heart.” Happy failure, 


from things below to things above! And hence in another psalm He says, “My soul longeth, yea, even 
faileth, for the courts of the Lord.” Yet, though he had said of both his heart and his flesh that they were 
failing, he did not say, O God of my heart and my flesh, but, O God of my heart; for by the heart the flesh 
is made clean. Therefore, says the Lord, “Cleanse that which is within, and the outside shall be clean 
also.” He then says that God Himself,—not anything received from Him, but Himself,—is his portion. “The 
God of my heart, and my portion for ever.” Among the various objects of human choice, God alone 
satisfied him. “For, lo,” he says, “they that are far from Thee shall perish: Thou destroyest all them that go 
a-whoring from Thee,”—that is, who prostitute themselves to many gods. And then follows the verse for 
which all the rest of the psalm seems to prepare: “It is good for me to cleave to God,”—not to go far off; 
not to go a-whoring with a multitude of gods. And then shall this union with God be perfected, when all 
that is to be redeemed in us has been redeemed. But for the present we must, as he goes on to say, “place 
our hope in God.” “For that which is seen,” says the apostle, “is not hope. For what a man sees, why does 
he yet hope for? But if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it.” Being, then, for 
the present established in this hope, let us do what the Psalmist further indicates, and become in our 
measure angels or messengers of God, declaring His will, and praising His glory and His grace. For when 
he had said, “To place my hope in God,” he goes on, “that I may declare all Thy praises in the gates of the 
daughter of Zion.” This is the most glorious city of God; this is the city which knows and worships one 
God: she is celebrated by the holy angels, who invite us to their society, and desire us to become fellow- 
citizens with them in this city; for they do not wish us to worship them as our gods, but to join them in 
worshipping their God and ours; nor to sacrifice to them, but, together with them, to become a sacrifice to 
God. Accordingly, whoever will lay aside malignant obstinacy, and consider these things, shall be assured 
that all these blessed and immortal spirits, who do not envy us (for if they envied they were not blessed), 
but rather love us, and desire us to be as blessed as themselves, look on us with greater pleasure, and 
give us greater assistance, when we join them in worshipping one God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, than 
if we were to offer to themselves sacrifice and worship. 


CHAPTER 26 


OF PORPHYRY’S WEAKNESS IN WAVERING BETWEEN THE CONFESSION OF THE TRUE GOD AND THE WORSHIP 
OF DEMONS 


I know not how it is so, but it seems to me that Porphyry blushed for his friends the theurgists; for he 
knew all that I have adduced, but did not frankly condemn polytheistic worship. He said, in fact, that there 
are some angels who visit earth, and reveal divine truth to theurgists, and others who publish on earth the 
things that belong to the Father, His height and depth. Can we believe, then, that the angels whose office 
it is to declare the will of the Father, wish us to be subject to any but Him whose will they declare? And 
hence, even this Platonist himself judiciously observes that we should rather imitate than invoke them. We 
ought not, then, to fear that we may offend these immortal and happy subjects of the one God by not 
sacrificing to them; for this they know to be due only to the one true God, in allegiance to whom they 
themselves find their blessedness, and therefore they will not have it given to them, either in figure or in 
the reality, which the mysteries of sacrifice symbolized. Such arrogance belongs to proud and wretched 
demons, whose disposition is diametrically opposite to the piety of those who are subject to God, and 
whose blessedness consists in attachment to Him. And, that we also may attain to this bliss, they aid us, 
as is fit, with sincere kindliness, and usurp over us no dominion, but declare to us Him under whose rule 
we are then fellow-subjects. Why, then, O philosopher, do you still fear to speak freely against the powers 
which are inimical both to true virtue and to the gifts of the true God? Already you have discriminated 
between the angels who proclaim God’s will, and those who visit theurgists, drawn down by I know not 
what art. Why do you still ascribe to these latter the honor of declaring divine truth? If they do not declare 
the will of the Father, what divine revelations can they make? Are not these the evil spirits who were 
bound over by the incantations of an envious man, that they should not grant purity of soul to another, and 
could not, as you say, be set free from these bonds by a good man anxious for purity, and recover power 
over their own actions? Do you still doubt whether these are wicked demons; or do you, perhaps, feign 
ignorance, that you may not give offence to the theurgists, who have allured you by their secret rites, and 
have taught you, as a mighty boon, these insane and pernicious devilries? Do you dare to elevate above 
the air, and even to heaven, these envious powers, or pests, let me rather call them, less worthy of the 
name of sovereign than of slave, as you yourself own; and are you not ashamed to place them even among 
your sidereal gods, and so put a slight upon the stars themselves? 


CHAPTER 27 


OF THE IMPIETY OF PORPHYRY, WHICH IS WORSE THAN EVEN THE MISTAKE OF APULEIUS 


How much more tolerable and accordant with human feeling is the error of your Platonist co-sectary 
Apuleius! for he attributed the diseases and storms of human passions only to the demons who occupy a 
grade beneath the moon, and makes even this avowal as by constraint regarding gods whom he honors; 
but the superior and celestial gods, who inhabit the ethereal regions, whether visible, as the sun, moon, 
and other luminaries, whose brilliancy makes them conspicuous, or invisible, but believed in by him, he 
does his utmost to remove beyond the slightest stain of these perturbations. It is not, then, from Plato, but 
from your Chaldaean teachers you have learned to elevate human vices to the ethereal and empyreal 


regions of the world and to the celestial firmament, in order that your theurgists might be able to obtain 
from your gods divine revelations; and yet you make yourself superior to these divine revelations by your 
intellectual life, which dispenses with these theurgic purifications as not needed by a philosopher. But, by 
way of rewarding your teachers, you recommend these arts to other men, who, not being philosophers, 
may be persuaded to use what you acknowledge to be useless to yourself, who are capable of higher 
things; so that those who cannot avail themselves of the virtue of philosophy, which is too arduous for the 
multitude, may, at your instigation, betake themselves to theurgists by whom they may be purified, not, 
indeed, in the intellectual, but in the spiritual part of the soul. Now, as the persons who are unfit for 
philosophy form incomparably the majority of mankind, more may be compelled to consult these secret 
and illicit teachers of yours than frequent the Platonic schools. For these most impure demons, pretending 
to be ethereal gods, whose herald and messenger you have become, have promised that those who are 
purified by theurgy in the spiritual part of their soul shall not indeed return to the Father, but shall dwell 
among the ethereal gods above the aerial regions. But such fancies are not listened to by the multitudes 
of men whom Christ came to set free from the tyranny of demons. For in Him they have the most gracious 
cleansing, in which mind, spirit, and body alike participate. For, in order that He might heal the whole 
man from the plague of sin, He took without sin the whole human nature. Would that you had known Him, 
and would that you had committed yourself for healing to Him rather than to your own frail and infirm 
human virtue, or to pernicious and curious arts! He would not have deceived you; for Him your own 
oracles, on your own showing, acknowledged holy and immortal. It is of Him, too, that the most famous 
poet speaks, poetically indeed, since he applies it to the person of another, yet truly, if you refer it to 
Christ , saying, “Under thine auspices, if any traces of our crimes remain, they shall be obliterated, and 
earth freed from its perpetual fear.” By which he indicates that, by reason of the infirmity which attaches 
to this life, the greatest progress in virtue and righteousness leaves room for the existence, if not of 
crimes, yet of the traces of crimes, which are obliterated only by that Saviour of whom this verse speaks. 
For that he did not say this at the prompting of his own fancy, Virgil tells us in almost the last verse of that 
Ath Eclogue, when he says, “The last age predicted by the Cumaean sibyl has now arrived;” whence it 
plainly appears that this had been dictated by the Cumaean sibyl. But those theurgists, or rather demons, 
who assume the appearance and form of gods, pollute rather than purify the human spirit by false 
appearances and the delusive mockery of unsubstantial forms. How can those whose own spirit is unclean 
cleanse the spirit of man? Were they not unclean, they would not be bound by the incantations of an 
envious man, and would neither be afraid nor grudge to bestow that hollow boon which they promise. But 
it is sufficient for our purpose that you acknowledge that the intellectual soul, that is, our mind, cannot be 
justified by theurgy; and that even the spiritual or inferior part of our soul cannot by this act be made 
eternal and immortal, though you maintain that it can be purified by it. Christ, however, promises life 
eternal; and therefore to Him the world flocks, greatly to your indignation, greatly also to your 
astonishment and confusion. What avails your forced avowal that theurgy leads men astray, and deceives 
vast numbers by its ignorant and foolish teaching, and that it is the most manifest mistake to have 
recourse by prayer and sacrifice to angels and principalities, when at the same time, to save yourself from 
the charge of spending labor in vain on such arts, you direct men to the theurgists, that by their means 
men, who do not live by the rule of the intellectual soul, may have their spiritual soul purified? 


CHAPTER 28 


HOW IT IS THAT PORPHYRY HAS BEEN SO BLIND AS NOT TO RECOGNIZE THE TRUE WISDOM—CHRIST 


You drive men, therefore, into the most palpable error. And yet you are not ashamed of doing so much 
harm, though you call yourself a lover of virtue and wisdom. Had you been true and faithful in this 
profession, you would have recognized Christ, the virtue of God and the wisdom of God, and would not, in 
the pride of vain science, have revolted from His wholesome humility. Nevertheless you acknowledge that 
the spiritual part of the soul can be purified by the virtue of chastity without the aid of those theurgic arts 
and mysteries which you wasted your time in learning. You even say, sometimes, that these mysteries do 
not raise the soul after death, so that, after the termination of this life, they seem to be of no service even 
to the part you call spiritual; and yet you recur on every opportunity to these arts, for no other purpose, so 
far as I see, than to appear an accomplished theurgist, and gratify those who are curious in illicit arts, or 
else to inspire others with the same curiosity. But we give you all praise for saying that this art is to be 
feared, both on account of the legal enactments against it, and by reason of the danger involved in the 
very practice of it. And would that in this, at least, you were listened to by its wretched votaries, that they 
might be withdrawn from entire absorption in it, or might even be preserved from tampering with it at all! 
You say, indeed, that ignorance, and the numberless vices resulting from it, cannot be removed by any 
mysteries, but only by the patrikos nous, that is, the Father’s mind or intellect conscious of the Father’s 
will. But that Christ is this mind you do not believe; for Him you despise on account of the body He took of 
a woman and the shame of the cross; for your lofty wisdom spurns such low and contemptible things, and 
soars to more exalted regions. But He fulfills what the holy prophets truly predicted regarding Him: “I will 
destroy the wisdom of the wise, and bring to nought the prudence of the prudent.” For He does not 
destroy and bring to nought His own gift in them, but what they arrogate to themselves, and do not hold 
of Him. And hence the apostle, having quoted this testimony from the prophet, adds, “Where is the wise? 
where is the scribe? where is the disputer of this world? Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this 
world? For after that, in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the 


foolishness of preaching to save them that believe. For the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after 
wisdom; but we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness; 
but unto them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God. 
Because the foolishness of God is wiser than men; and the weakness of God is stronger than men.” This is 
despised as a weak and foolish thing by those who are wise and strong in themselves; yet this is the grace 
which heals the weak, who do not proudly boast a blessedness of their own, but rather humbly 
acknowledge their real misery. 


CHAPTER 29 


OF THE INCARNATION OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, WHICH THE PLATONISTS IN THEIR IMPIETY BLUSH TO 
ACKNOWLEDGE 


You proclaim the Father and His Son, whom you call the Father’s intellect or mind, and between these a 
third, by whom we suppose you mean the Holy Spirit, and in your own fashion you call these three Gods. 
In this, though your expressions are inaccurate, you do in some sort, and as through a veil, see what we 
should strive towards; but the incarnation of the unchangeable Son of God, whereby we are saved, and 
are enabled to reach the things we believe, or in part understand, this is what you refuse to recognize. 
You see in a fashion, although at a distance, although with filmy eye, the country in which we should 
abide; but the way to it you know not. Yet you believe in grace, for you say it is granted to few to reach 
God by virtue of intelligence. For you do not say, “Few have thought fit or have wished,” but, “It has been 
granted to few,”—distinctly acknowledging God’s grace, not man’s sufficiency. You also use this word 
more expressly, when, in accordance with the opinion of Plato, you make no doubt that in this life a man 
cannot by any means attain to perfect wisdom, but that whatever is lacking is in the future life made up to 
those who live intellectually, by God’s providence and grace. Oh, had you but recognized the grace of God 
in Jesus Christ our Lord, and that very incarnation of His, wherein He assumed a human soul and body, 
you might have seemed the brightest example of grace! But what am I doing? I know it is useless to speak 
to a dead man,—useless, at least, so far as regards you, but perhaps not in vain for those who esteem you 
highly, and love you on account of their love of wisdom or curiosity about those arts which you ought not 
to have learned; and these persons I address in your name. The grace of God could not have been more 
graciously commended to us than thus, that the only Son of God, remaining unchangeable in Himself, 
should assume humanity, and should give us the hope of His love, by means of the mediation of a human 
nature, through which we, from the condition of men, might come to Him who was so far off,—the 
immortal from the mortal; the unchangeable from the changeable; the just from the unjust; the blessed 
from the wretched. And, as He had given us a natural instinct to desire blessedness and immortality, He 
Himself continuing to be blessed; but assuming mortality, by enduring what we fear, taught us to despise 
it, that what we long for He might bestow upon us. 


But in order to your acquiescence in this truth, it is lowliness that is requisite, and to this it is extremely 
difficult to bend you. For what is there incredible, especially to men like you, accustomed to speculation, 
which might have predisposed you to believe in this,—what is there incredible, I say, in the assertion that 
God assumed a human soul and body? You yourselves ascribe such excellence to the intellectual soul, 
which is, after all, the human soul, that you maintain that it can become consubstantial with that 
intelligence of the Father whom you believe in as the Son of God. What incredible thing is it, then, if some 
one soul be assumed by Him in an ineffable and unique manner for the salvation of many? Moreover, our 
nature itself testifies that a man is incomplete unless a body be united with the soul. This certainly would 
be more incredible, were it not of all things the most common; for we should more easily believe in a 
union between spirit and spirit, or, to use your own terminology, between the incorporeal and the 
incorporeal, even though the one were human, the other divine, the one changeable and the other 
unchangeable, than in a union between the corporeal and the incorporeal. But perhaps it is the 
unprecedented birth of a body from a virgin that staggers you? But, so far from this being a difficulty, it 
ought rather to assist you to receive our religion, that a miraculous person was born miraculously. Or, do 
you find a difficulty in the fact that, after His body had been given up to death, and had been changed into 
a higher kind of body by resurrection, and was now no longer mortal but incorruptible, He carried it up 
into heavenly places? Perhaps you refuse to believe this, because you remember that Porphyry, in these 
very books from which I have cited so much, and which treat of the return of the soul, so frequently 
teaches that a body of every kind is to be escaped from, in order that the soul may dwell in blessedness 
with God. But here, in place of following Porphyry, you ought rather to have corrected him, especially 
since you agree with him in believing such incredible things about the soul of this visible world and huge 
material frame. For, as scholars of Plato, you hold that the world is an animal, and a very happy animal, 
which you wish to be also everlasting. How, then, is it never to be loosed from a body, and yet never lose 
its happiness, if, in order to the happiness of the soul, the body must be left behind? The sun, too, and the 
other stars, you not only acknowledge to be bodies, in which you have the cordial assent of all seeing men, 
but also, in obedience to what you reckon a profounder insight, you declare that they are very blessed 
animals, and eternal, together with their bodies. Why is it, then, that when the Christian faith is pressed 
upon you, you forget, or pretend to ignore, what you habitually discuss or teach? Why is it that you refuse 
to be Christians, on the ground that you hold opinions which, in fact, you yourselves demolish? Is it not 
because Christ came in lowliness, and ye are proud? The precise nature of the resurrection bodies of the 
saints may sometimes occasion discussion among those who are best read in the Christian Scriptures; yet 


there is not among us the smallest doubt that they shall be everlasting, and of a nature exemplified in the 
instance of Christ’s risen body. But whatever be their nature, since we maintain that they shall be 
absolutely incorruptible and immortal, and shall offer no hindrance to the soul’s contemplation, by which 
it is fixed in God, and as you say that among the celestials the bodies of the eternally blessed are eternal, 
why do you maintain that, in order to blessedness, every body must be escaped from? Why do you thus 
seek such a plausible reason for escaping from the Christian faith, if not because, as I again say, Christ is 
humble and ye proud? Are ye ashamed to be corrected? This is the vice of the proud. It is, forsooth, a 
degradation for learned men to pass from the school of Plato to the discipleship of Christ, who by His 
Spirit taught a fisherman to think and to say, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All things were made by Him; and 
without Him was not anything made that was made. In Him was life; and the life was the light of men. And 
the light shineth in darkness; and the darkness comprehended it not.” The old saint Simplicianus, 
afterwards bishop of Milan, used to tell me that a certain Platonist was in the habit of saying that this 
opening passage of the holy gospel, entitled, According to John, should be written in letters of gold, and 
hung up in all churches in the most conspicuous place. But the proud scorn to take God for their Master, 
because “the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” So that, with these miserable creatures, it is not 
enough that they are sick, but they boast of their sickness, and are ashamed of the medicine which could 
heal them. And, doing so, they secure not elevation, but a more disastrous fall. 


CHAPTER 30 
PORPHYRY’S EMENDATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS OF PLATONISM 


If it is considered unseemly to emend anything which Plato has touched, why did Porphyry himself make 
emendations, and these not a few? for it is very certain that Plato wrote that the souls of men return after 
death to the bodies of beasts. Plotinus also, Porphyry’s teacher, held this opinion; yet Porphyry justly 
rejected it. He was of opinion that human souls return indeed into human bodies, but not into the bodies 
they had left, but other new bodies. He shrank from the other opinion, lest a woman who had returned 
into a mule might possibly carry her own son on her back. He did not shrink, however, from a theory 
which admitted the possibility of a mother coming back into a girl and marrying her own son. How much 
more honorable a creed is that which was taught by the holy and truthful angels, uttered by the prophets 
who were moved by God’s Spirit, preached by Him who was foretold as the coming Saviour by His 
forerunning heralds, and by the apostles whom He sent forth, and who filled the whole world with the 
gospel,—how much more honorable, I say, is the belief that souls return once for all to their own bodies, 
than that they return again and again to divers bodies? Nevertheless Porphyry, as I have said, did 
considerably improve upon this opinion, in so far, at least, as he maintained that human souls could 
transmigrate only into human bodies, and made no scruple about demolishing the bestial prisons into 
which Plato had wished to cast them. He says, too, that God put the soul into the world that it might 
recognize the evils of matter, and return to the Father, and be for ever emancipated from the polluting 
contact of matter. And although here is some inappropriate thinking (for the soul is rather given to the 
body that it may do good; for it would not learn evil unless it did it), yet he corrects the opinion of other 
Platonists, and that on a point of no small importance, inasmuch as he avows that the soul, which is 
purged from all evil and received to the Father’s presence, shall never again suffer the ills of this life. By 
this opinion he quite subverted the favorite Platonic dogma, that as dead men are made out of living ones, 
so living men are made out of dead ones; and he exploded the idea which Virgil seems to have adopted 
from Plato, that the purified souls which have been sent into the Elysian fields (the poetic name for the 
joys of the blessed) are summoned to the river Lethe, that is, to the oblivion of the past, 


“That earthward they may pass once more, 
Remembering not the things before, 

And with a blind propension yearn 

To fleshly bodies to return.” 


This found no favor with Porphyry, and very justly; for it is indeed foolish to believe that souls should 
desire to return from that life, which cannot be very blessed unless by the assurance of its permanence, 
and to come back into this life, and to the pollution of corruptible bodies, as if the result of perfect 
purification were only to make defilement desirable. For if perfect purification effects the oblivion of all 
evils, and the oblivion of evils creates a desire for a body in which the soul may again be entangled with 
evils, then the supreme felicity will be the cause of infelicity, and the perfection of wisdom the cause of 
foolishness, and the purest cleansing the cause of defilement. And, however long the blessedness of the 
soul last, it cannot be founded on truth, if, in order to be blessed, it must be deceived. For it cannot be 
blessed unless it be free from fear. But, to be free from fear, it must be under the false impression that it 
shall be always blessed,—the false impression, for it is destined to be also at some time miserable. How, 
then, shall the soul rejoice in truth, whose joy is founded on falsehood? Porphyry saw this, and therefore 
said that the purified soul returns to the Father, that it may never more be entangled in the polluting 
contact with evil. The opinion, therefore, of some Platonists, that there is a necessary revolution carrying 


souls away and bringing them round again to the same things, is false. But, were it true, what were the 
advantage of knowing it? Would the Platonists presume to allege their superiority to us, because we were 
in this life ignorant of what they themselves were doomed to be ignorant of when perfected in purity and 
wisdom in another and better life, and which they must be ignorant of if they are to be blessed? If it were 
most absurd and foolish to say so, then certainly we must prefer Porphyry’s opinion to the idea of a 
circulation of souls through constantly alternating happiness and misery. And if this is just, here is a 
Platonist emending Plato, here is a man who saw what Plato did not see, and who did not shrink from 
correcting so illustrious a master, but preferred truth to Plato. 


CHAPTER 31 


AGAINST THE ARGUMENTS ON WHICH THE PLATONISTS GROUND THEIR ASSERTION THAT THE HUMAN SOUL IS 
CO-ETERNAL WITH GOD 


Why, then, do we not rather believe the divinity in those matters, which human talent cannot fathom? Why 
do we not credit the assertion of divinity, that the soul is not co-eternal with God, but is created, and once 
was not? For the Platonists seemed to themselves to allege an adequate reason for their rejection of this 
doctrine, when they affirmed that nothing could be everlasting which had not always existed. Plato, 
however, in writing concerning the world and the gods in it, whom the Supreme made, most expressly 
states that they had a beginning and yet would have no end, but, by the sovereign will of the Creator, 
would endure eternally. But, by way of interpreting this, the Platonists have discovered that he meant a 
beginning, not of time, but of cause. “For as if a foot,” they say, “had been always from eternity in dust, 
there would always have been a print underneath it; and yet no one would doubt that this print was made 
by the pressure of the foot, nor that, though the one was made by the other, neither was prior to the 
other; so,” they say, “the world and the gods created in it have always been, their Creator always existing, 
and yet they were made.” If, then, the soul has always existed, are we to say that its wretchedness has 
always existed? For if there is something in it which was not from eternity, but began in time, why is it 
impossible that the soul itself, though not previously existing, should begin to be in time? Its blessedness, 
too, which, as he owns, is to be more stable, and indeed endless, after the soul’s experience of evils,—this 
undoubtedly has a beginning in time, and yet is to be always, though previously it had no existence. This 
whole argumentation, therefore, to establish that nothing can be endless except that which has had no 
beginning, falls to the ground. For here we find the blessedness of the soul, which has a beginning, and 
yet has no end. And, therefore, let the incapacity of man give place to the authority of God; and let us take 
our belief regarding the true religion from the ever-blessed spirits, who do not seek for themselves that 
honor which they know to be due to their God and ours, and who do not command us to sacrifice save only 
to Him, whose sacrifice, as I have often said already, and must often say again, we and they ought 
together to be, offered through that Priest who offered Himself to death a sacrifice for us, in that human 
nature which He assumed, and according to which He desired to be our Priest. 


CHAPTER 32 


OF THE UNIVERSAL WAY OF THE SOULS DELIVERANCE, WHICH PORPHYRY DID NOT FIND BECAUSE HE DID NOT 
RIGHTLY SEEK IT, AND WHICH THE GRACE OF CHRIST HAS ALONE THROWN OPEN 


This is the religion which possesses the universal way for delivering the soul; for except by this way, none 
can be delivered. This is a kind of royal way, which alone leads to a kingdom which does not totter like all 
temporal dignities, but stands firm on eternal foundations. And when Porphyry says, towards the end of 
the first book De Regressu Animoe, that no system of doctrine which furnishes the universal way for 
delivering the soul has as yet been received, either from the truest philosophy, or from the ideas and 
practices of the Indians, or from the reasoning of the Chaldaeans, or from any source whatever, and that 
no historical reading had made him acquainted with that way, he manifestly acknowledges that there is 
such a way, but that as yet he was not acquainted with it. Nothing of all that he had so laboriously learned 
concerning the deliverance of the soul, nothing of all that he seemed to others, if not to himself, to know 
and believe, satisfied him. For he perceived that there was still wanting a commanding authority which it 
might be right to follow in a matter of such importance. And when he says that he had not learned from 
any truest philosophy a system which possessed the universal way of the soul’s deliverance, he shows 
plainly enough, as it seems to me, either that the philosophy of which he was a disciple was not the truest, 
or that it did not comprehend such a way. And how can that be the truest philosophy which does not 
possess this way? For what else is the universal way of the soul’s deliverance than that by which all souls 
universally are delivered, and without which, therefore, no soul is delivered? And when he says, in 
addition, “or from the ideas and practices of the Indians, or from the reasoning of the Chaldaeans, or from 
any source whatever,” he declares in the most unequivocal language that this universal way of the soul’s 
deliverance was not embraced in what he had learned either from the Indians or the Chaldaeans; and yet 
he could not forbear stating that it was from the Chaldaeans he had derived these divine oracles of which 
he makes such frequent mention. What, therefore, does he mean by this universal way of the soul’s 
deliverance, which had not yet been made known by any truest philosophy, or by the doctrinal systems of 
those nations which were considered to have great insight in things divine, because they indulged more 
freely in a curious and fanciful science and worship of angels? What is this universal way of which he 
acknowledges his ignorance, if not a way which does not belong to one nation as its special property, but 


is common to all, and divinely bestowed? Porphyry, a man of no mediocre abilities, does not question that 
such a way exists; for he believes that Divine Providence could not have left men destitute of this 
universal way of delivering the soul. For he does not say that this way does not exist, but that this great 
boon and assistance has not yet been discovered, and has not come to his knowledge. And no wonder; for 
Porphyry lived in an age when this universal way of the soul’s deliverance,—in other words, the Christian 
religion,—was exposed to the persecutions of idolaters and demon-worshippers, and earthly rulers, that 
the number of martyrs or witnesses for the truth might be completed and consecrated, and that by them 
proof might be given that we must endure all bodily sufferings in the cause of the holy faith, and for the 
commendation of the truth. Porphyry, being a witness of these persecutions, concluded that this way was 
destined to a speedy extinction, and that it, therefore, was not the universal way of the soul’s deliverance, 
and did not see that the very thing that thus moved him, and deterred him from becoming a Christian, 
contributed to the confirmation and more effectual commendation of our religion. 


This, then, is the universal way of the soul’s deliverance, the way that is granted by the divine compassion 
to the nations universally. And no nation to which the knowledge of it has already come, or may hereafter 
come, ought to demand, Why so soon? or, Why so late?—for the design of Him who sends it is 
impenetrable by human capacity. This was felt by Porphyry when he confined himself to saying that this 
gift of God was not yet received, and had not yet come to his knowledge. For though this was so, he did 
not on that account pronounce that the way it self had no existence. This, I say, is the universal way for 
the deliverance of believers, concerning which the faithful Abraham received the divine assurance, “In thy 
seed shall all nations be blessed.” He, indeed, was by birth a Chaldaean; but, that he might receive these 
great promises, and that there might be propagated from him a seed “disposed by angels in the hand ofa 
Mediator,” in whom this universal way, thrown open to all nations for the deliverance of the soul, might be 
found, he was ordered to leave his country, and kindred, and father’s house. Then was he himself, first of 
all, delivered from the Chaldaean superstitions, and by his obedience worshipped the one true God, whose 
promises he faithfully trusted. This is the universal way, of which it is said in holy prophecy, “God be 
merciful unto us, and bless us, and cause His face to shine upon us; that Thy way may be known upon 
earth, Thy saving health among all nations.” And hence, when our Saviour, so long after, had taken flesh of 
the seed of Abraham, He says of Himself, “I am the way, the truth, and the life.” This is the universal way, 
of which so long before it had been predicted, “And it shall come to pass in the last days, that the 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above 
the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it. And many people shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to 
the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; and He will teach us of His ways, and we will 
walk in His paths: for out of Sion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” This 
way, therefore, is not the property of one, but of all nations. The law and the word of the Lord did not 
remain in Zion and Jerusalem, but issued thence to be universally diffused. And therefore the Mediator 
Himself, after His resurrection, says to His alarmed disciples, “These are the words which I spake unto 
you while I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses, and 
in the prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me. Then opened He their understandings that they might 
understand the Scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and 
to rise from the dead the third day: and that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His 
name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” This is the universal way of the soul’s deliverance, 
which the holy angels and the holy prophets formerly disclosed where they could among the few men who 
found the grace of God, and especially in the Hebrew nation, whose commonwealth was, as it were, 
consecrated to prefigure and fore-announce the city of God which was to be gathered from all nations, by 
their tabernacle, and temple, and priesthood, and sacrifices. In some explicit statements, and in many 
obscure foreshadowings, this way was declared; but latterly came the Mediator Himself in the flesh, and 
His blessed apostles, revealing how the grace of the New Testament more openly explained what had 
been obscurely hinted to preceding generations, in conformity with the relation of the ages of the human 
race, and as it pleased God in His wisdom to appoint, who also bore them witness with signs and miracles 
some of which I have cited above. For not only were there visions of angels, and words heard from those 
heavenly ministrants, but also men of God, armed with the word of simple piety, cast out unclean spirits 
from the bodies and senses of men, and healed deformities and sicknesses; the wild beasts of earth and 
sea, the birds of air, inanimate things, the elements, the stars, obeyed their divine commands; the powers 
of hell gave way before them, the dead were restored to life. I say nothing of the miracles peculiar and 
proper to the Saviour’s own person, especially the nativity and the resurrection; in the one of which He 
wrought only the mystery of a virgin maternity, while in the other He furnished an instance of the 
resurrection which all shall at last experience. This way purifies the whole man, and prepares the mortal 
in all his parts for immortality. For, to prevent us from seeking for one purgation for the part which 
Porphyry calls intellectual, and another for the part he calls spiritual, and another for the body itself, our 
most mighty and truthful Purifier and Saviour assumed the whole human nature. Except by this way, 
which has been present among men both during the period of the promises and of the proclamation of 
their fulfillment, no man has been delivered, no man is delivered, no man shall be delivered. 


As to Porphyry’s statement that the universal way of the soul’s deliverance had not yet come to his 
knowledge by any acquaintance he had with history, I would ask, what more remarkable history can be 
found than that which has taken possession of the whole world by its authoritative voice? or what more 
trustworthy than that which narrates past events, and predicts the future with equal clearness, and in the 
unfulfilled predictions of which we are constrained to believe by those that are already fulfilled? For 


neither Porphyry nor any Platonists can despise divination and prediction, even of things that pertain to 
this life and earthly matters, though they justly despise ordinary soothsaying and the divination that is 
connected with magical arts. They deny that these are the predictions of great men, or are to be 
considered important, and they are right; for they are founded, either on the foresight of subsidiary 
causes, as to a professional eye much of the course of a disease is foreseen by certain pre-monitory 
symptoms, or the unclean demons predict what they have resolved to do, that they may thus work upon 
the thoughts and desires of the wicked with an appearance of authority, and incline human frailty to 
imitate their impure actions. It is not such things that the saints who walk in the universal way care to 
predict as important, although, for the purpose of commending the faith, they knew and often predicted 
even such things as could not be detected by human observation, nor be readily verified by experience. 
But there were other truly important and divine events which they predicted, in so far as it was given 
them to know the will of God. For the incarnation of Christ, and all those important marvels that were 
accomplished in Him, and done in His name; the repentance of men and the conversion of their wills to 
God; the remission of sins, the grace of righteousness, the faith of the pious, and the multitudes in all 
parts of the world who believe in the true divinity; the overthrow of idolatry and demon worship, and the 
testing of the faithful by trials; the purification of those who persevered, and their deliverance from all 
evil; the day of judgment, the resurrection of the dead, the eternal damnation of the community of the 
ungodly, and the eternal kingdom of the most glorious city of God, ever-blessed in the enjoyment of the 
vision of God,—these things were predicted and promised in the Scriptures of this way; and of these we 
see so many fulfilled, that we justly and piously trust that the rest will also come to pass. As for those who 
do not believe, and consequently do not understand, that this is the way which leads straight to the vision 
of God and to eternal fellowship with Him, according to the true predictions and statements of the Holy 
Scriptures, they may storm at our position, but they cannot storm it. 


And therefore, in these ten books, though not meeting, I dare say, the expectation of some, yet I have, as 
the true God and Lord has vouchsafed to aid me, satisfied the desire of certain persons, by refuting the 
objections of the ungodly, who prefer their own gods to the Founder of the holy city, about which we 
undertook to speak. Of these ten books, the first five were directed against those who think we should 
worship the gods for the sake of the blessings of this life, and the second five against those who think we 
should worship them for the sake of the life which is to be after death. And now, in fulfillment of the 
promise I made in the first book, I shall go on to say, as God shall aid me, what I think needs to be said 
regarding the origin, history, and deserved ends of the two cities, which, as already remarked, are in this 
world commingled and implicated with one another. 


Book XI 


Argument—Here begins the second part of this work, which treats of the origin, history, and destinies of 
the two cities, the earthly and the heavenly. In the first place, Augustin shows in this book how the two 
cities were formed originally, by the separation of the good and bad angels; and takes occasion to treat of 
the creation of the world, as it is described in Holy Scripture in the beginning of the book of Genesis. 


CHAPTER 1 


OF THIS PART OF THE WORK, WHEREIN WE BEGIN TO EXPLAIN THE ORIGIN AND END OF THE TWO CITIES 


The city of God we speak of is the same to which testimony is borne by that Scripture, which excels all the 
writings of all nations by its divine authority, and has brought under its influence all kinds of minds, and 
this not by a casual intellectual movement, but obviously by an express providential arrangement. For 
there it is written, “Glorious things are spoken of thee, O city of God.” And in another psalm we read, 
“Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised in the city of our God, in the mountain of His holiness, 
increasing the joy of the whole earth.” And, a little after, in the same psalm, “As we have heard, so have 
we seen in the city of the Lord of hosts, in the city of our God. God has established it for ever.” And in 
another, “There is a river the streams whereof shall make glad the city of our God, the holy place of the 
tabernacles of the Most High. God is in the midst of her, she shall not be moved.” From these and similar 
testimonies, all of which it were tedious to cite, we have learned that there is a city of God, and its 
Founder has inspired us with a love which makes us covet its citizenship. To this Founder of the holy city 
the citizens of the earthly city prefer their own gods, not knowing that He is the God of gods, not of false, 
i.e., of impious and proud gods, who, being deprived of His unchangeable and freely communicated light, 
and so reduced to a kind of poverty-stricken power, eagerly grasp at their own private privileges, and seek 
divine honors from their deluded subjects; but of the pious and holy gods, who are better pleased to 
submit themselves to one, than to subject many to themselves, and who would rather worship God than be 
worshipped as God. But to the enemies of this city we have replied in the ten preceding books, according 
to our ability and the help afforded by our Lord and King. Now, recognizing what is expected of me, and 
not unmindful of my promise, and relying, too, on the same succor, I will endeavor to treat of the origin, 
and progress, and deserved destinies of the two cities (the earthly and the heavenly, to wit), which, as we 
said, are in this present world commingled, and as it were entangled together. And, first, I will explain 
how the foundations of these two cities were originally laid, in the difference that arose among the angels. 


CHAPTER 2 


OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD, TO WHICH NO MAN CAN ATTAIN SAVE THROUGH THE MEDIATOR BETWEEN GOD 
AND MEN, THE MAN CHRIST JESUS 


It is a great and very rare thing for a man, after he has contemplated the whole creation, corporeal and 
incorporeal, and has discerned its mutability, to pass beyond it, and, by the continued soaring of his mind, 
to attain to the unchangeable substance of God, and, in that height of contemplation, to learn from God 
Himself that none but He has made all that is not of the divine essence. For God speaks with a man not by 
means of some audible creature dinning in his ears, so that atmospheric vibrations connect Him that 
makes with him that hears the sound, nor even by means of a spiritual being with the semblance of a body, 
such as we see in dreams or similar states; for even in this case He speaks as if to the ears of the body, 
because it is by means of the semblance of a body He speaks, and with the appearance of a real interval of 
space,—for visions are exact representations of bodily objects. Not by these, then, does God speak, but by 
the truth itself, if any one is prepared to hear with the mind rather than with the body. For He speaks to 
that part of man which is better than all else that is in him, and than which God Himself alone is better. 
For since man is most properly understood (or, if that cannot be, then, at least, believed) to be made in 
God’s image, no doubt it is that part of him by which he rises above those lower parts he has in common 
with the beasts, which brings him nearer to the Supreme. But since the mind itself, though naturally 
capable of reason and intelligence is disabled by besotting and inveterate vices not merely from delighting 
and abiding in, but even from tolerating His unchangeable light, until it has been gradually healed, and 
renewed, and made capable of such felicity, it had, in the first place, to be impregnated with faith, and so 
purified. And that in this faith it might advance the more confidently towards the truth, the truth itself, 
God, God’s Son, assuming humanity without destroying His divinity, established and founded this faith, 
that there might be a way for man to man’s God through a God-man. For this is the Mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus. For it is as man that He is the Mediator and the Way. Since, if the way 
lieth between him who goes, and the place whither he goes, there is hope of his reaching it; but if there be 
no way, or if he know not where it is, what boots it to know whither he should go? Now the only way that 
is infallibly secured against all mistakes, is when the very same person is at once God and man, God our 


end, man our way. 


CHAPTER 3 
OF THE AUTHORITY OF THE CANONICAL SCRIPTURES COMPOSED BY THE DIVINE SPIRIT 


This Mediator, having spoken what He judged sufficient first by the prophets, then by His own lips, and 
afterwards by the apostles, has besides produced the Scripture which is called canonical, which has 
paramount authority, and to which we yield assent in all matters of which we ought not to be ignorant, 
and yet cannot know of ourselves. For if we attain the knowledge of present objects by the testimony of 
our own senses, whether internal or external, then, regarding objects remote from our own senses, we 
need others to bring their testimony, since we cannot know them by our own, and we credit the persons to 
whom the objects have been or are sensibly present. Accordingly, as in the case of visible objects which 
we have not seen, we trust those who have, (and likewise with all sensible objects,) so in the case of 
things which are perceived by the mind and spirit, i.e., which are remote from our own interior sense, it 
behoves us to trust those who have seen them set in that incorporeal light, or abidingly contemplate them. 


CHAPTER 4 


THAT THE WORLD IS NEITHER WITHOUT BEGINNING, NOR YET CREATED BY A NEW DECREE OF GOD, BY WHICH 
HE AFTERWARDS WILLED WHAT HE HAD NOT BEFORE WILLED 


Of all visible things, the world is the greatest; of all invisible, the greatest is God. But, that the world is, 
we see; that God is, we believe. That God made the world, we can believe from no one more safely than 
from God Himself. But where have we heard Him? Nowhere more distinctly than in the Holy Scriptures, 
where His prophet said, “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” Was the prophet 
present when God made the heavens and the earth? No; but the wisdom of God, by whom all things were 
made, was there, and wisdom insinuates itself into holy souls, and makes them the friends of God and His 
prophets, and noiselessly informs them of His works. They are taught also by the angels of God, who 
always behold the face of the Father, and announce His will to whom it befits. Of these prophets was he 
who said and wrote, “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” And so fit a witness was 
he of God, that the same Spirit of God, who revealed these things to him, enabled him also so long before 
to predict that our faith also would be forthcoming. 


But why did God choose then to create the heavens and earth which up to that time He had not made? If 
they who put this question wish to make out that the world is eternal and without beginning, and that 
consequently it has not been made by God, they are strangely deceived, and rave in the incurable 
madness of impiety. For, though the voices of the prophets were silent, the world itself, by its well-ordered 
changes and movements, and by the fair appearance of all visible things, bears a testimony of its own, 
both that it has been created, and also that it could not have been created save by God, whose greatness 
and beauty are unutterable and invisible. As for those who own, indeed, that it was made by God, and yet 
ascribe to it not a temporal but only a creational beginning, so that in some scarcely intelligible way the 
world should always have existed a created world they make an assertion which seems to them to defend 
God from the charge of arbitrary hastiness, or of suddenly conceiving the idea of creating the world as a 
quite new idea, or of casually changing His will, though He be unchangeable. But I do not see how this 
supposition of theirs can stand in other respects, and chiefly in respect of the soul; for if they contend that 
it is co-eternal with God, they will be quite at a loss to explain whence there has accrued to it new misery, 
which through a previous eternity had not existed. For if they said that its happiness and misery 
ceaselessly alternate, they must say, further, that this alternation will continue for ever; whence will result 
this absurdity, that, though the soul is called blessed, it is not so in this, that it foresees its own misery and 
disgrace. And yet, if it does not foresee it, and supposes that it will be neither disgraced nor wretched, but 
always blessed, then it is blessed because it is deceived; and a more foolish statement one cannot make. 
But if their idea is that the soul’s misery has alternated with its bliss during the ages of the past eternity, 
but that now, when once the soul has been set free, it will return henceforth no more to misery, they are 
nevertheless of opinion that it has never been truly blessed before, but begins at last to enjoy a new and 
uncertain happiness; that is to say, they must acknowledge that some new thing, and that an important 
and signal thing, happens to the soul which never in a whole past eternity happened it before. And if they 
deny that God’s eternal purpose included this new experience of the soul, they deny that He is the Author 
of its blessedness, which is unspeakable impiety. If, on the other hand, they say that the future 
blessedness of the soul is the result of a new decree of God, how will they show that God is not chargeable 
with that mutability which displeases them? Further, if they acknowledge that it was created in time, but 
will never perish in time,—that it has, like number, a beginning but no end,—and that, therefore, having 
once made trial of misery, and been delivered from it, it will never again return thereto, they will certainly 
admit that this takes place without any violation of the immutable counsel of God. Let them, then, in like 
manner believe regarding the world that it too could be made in time, and yet that God, in making it, did 
not alter His eternal design. 


CHAPTER 5 


THAT WE OUGHT NOT TO SEEK TO COMPREHEND THE INFINITE AGES OF TIME BEFORE THE WORLD, NOR THE 
INFINITE REALMS OF SPACE 


Next, we must see what reply can be made to those who agree that God is the Creator of the world, but 
have difficulties about the time of its creation, and what reply, also, they can make to difficulties we might 
raise about the place of its creation. For, as they demand why the world was created then and no sooner, 
we may ask why it was created just here where it is, and not elsewhere. For if they imagine infinite spaces 
of time before the world, during which God could not have been idle, in like manner they may conceive 
outside the world infinite realms of space, in which, if any one says that the Omnipotent cannot hold His 
hand from working, will it not follow that they must adopt Epicurus’ dream of innumerable worlds? with 
this difference only, that he asserts that they are formed and destroyed by the fortuitous movements of 
atoms, while they will hold that they are made by God’s hand, if they maintain that, throughout the 
boundless immensity of space, stretching interminably in every direction round the world, God cannot 
rest, and that the worlds which they suppose Him to make cannot be destroyed. For here the question is 
with those who, with ourselves, believe that God is spiritual, and the Creator of all existences but Himself. 
As for others, it is a condescension to dispute with them on a religious ques tion, for they have acquired a 
reputation only among men who pay divine honors to a number of gods, and have become conspicuous 
among the other philosophers for no other reason than that, though they are still far from the truth, they 
are near it in comparison with the rest. While these, then, neither confine in any place, nor limit, nor 
distribute the divine substance, but, as is worthy of God, own it to be wholly though spiritually present 
everywhere, will they perchance say that this substance is absent from such immense spaces outside the 
world, and is occupied in one only, (and that a very little one compared with the infinity beyond), the one, 
namely, in which is the world? I think they will not proceed to this absurdity. Since they maintain that 
there is but one world, of vast material bulk, indeed, yet finite, and in its own determinate position, and 
that this was made by the working of God, let them give the same account of God’s resting in the infinite 
times before the world as they give of His resting in the infinite spaces outside of it. And as it does not 
follow that God set the world in the very spot it occupies and no other by accident rather than by divine 
reason, although no human reason can comprehend why it was so set, and though there was no merit in 
the spot chosen to give it the precedence of infinite others, so neither does it follow that we should 
suppose that God was guided by chance when He created the world in that and no earlier time, although 
previous times had been running by during an infinite past, and though there was no difference by which 
one time could be chosen in preference to another. But if they say that the thoughts of men are idle when 
they conceive infinite places, since there is no place beside the world, we reply that, by the same showing, 
it is vain to conceive of the past times of God’s rest, since there is no time before the world. 


CHAPTER 6 


THAT THE WORLD AND TIME HAD BOTH ONE BEGINNING, AND THE ONE DID NOT ANTICIPATE THE OTHER 


For if eternity and time are rightly distinguished by this, that time does not exist without some movement 
and transition, while in eternity there is no change, who does not see that there could have been no time 
had not some creature been made, which by some motion could give birth to change,—the various parts of 
which motion and change, as they cannot be simultaneous, succeed one another—and thus, in these 
shorter or longer intervals of duration, time would begin? Since then, God, in whose eternity is no change 
at all, is the Creator and Ordainer of time, I do not see how He can be said to have created the world after 
spaces of time had elapsed, unless it be said that prior to the world there was some creature by whose 
movement time could pass. And if the sacred and infallible Scriptures say that in the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth, in order that it may be understood that He had made nothing 
previously,—for if He had made anything before the rest, this thing would rather be said to have been 
made “in the beginning,”—then assuredly the world was made, not in time, but simultaneously with time. 
For that which is made in time is made both after and before some time,—after that which is past, before 
that which is future. But none could then be past, for there was no creature by whose movements its 
duration could be measured. But simultaneously with time the world was made, if in the world’s creation 
change and motion were created, as seems evident from the order of the first six or seven days. For in 
these days the morning and evening are counted, until, on the sixth day, all things which God then made 
were finished, and on the seventh the rest of God was mysteriously and sublimely signalized. What kind of 
days these were it is extremely difficult, or perhaps impossible for us to conceive, and how much more to 
say! 


CHAPTER 7 


OF THE NATURE OF THE FIRST DAYS, WHICH ARE SAID TO HAVE HAD MORNING AND EVENING, BEFORE THERE 
WAS A SUN 


We see, indeed, that our ordinary days have no evening but by the setting, and no morning but by the 
rising, of the sun; but the first three days of all were passed without sun, since it is reported to have been 
made on the fourth day. And first of all, indeed, light was made by the word of God, and God, we read, 


separated it from the darkness, and called the light Day, and the darkness Night; but what kind of light 
that was, and by what periodic movement it made evening and morning, is beyond the reach of our 
senses; neither can we understand how it was, and yet must unhesitatingly believe it. For either it was 
some material light, whether proceeding from the upper parts of the world, far removed from our sight, or 
from the spot where the sun was afterwards kindled; or under the name of light the holy city was 
signified, composed of holy angels and blessed spirits, the city of which the apostle says, “Jerusalem 
which is above is our eternal mother in heaven;” and in another place, “For ye are all the children of the 
light, and the children of the day; we are not of the night, nor of darkness.” Yet in some respects we may 
appropriately speak of a morning and evening of this day also. For the knowledge of the creature is, in 
comparison of the knowledge of the Creator, but a twilight; and so it dawns and breaks into morning when 
the creature is drawn to the praise and love of the Creator; and night never falls when the Creator is not 
forsaken through love of the creature. In fine, Scripture, when it would recount those days in order, never 
mentions the word night. It never says, “Night was,” but “The evening and the morning were the first 
day.” So of the second and the rest. And, indeed, the knowledge of created things contemplated by 
themselves is, so to speak, more colorless than when they are seen in the wisdom of God, as in the art by 
which they were made. Therefore evening is a more suitable figure than night; and yet, as I said, morning 
returns when the creature returns to the praise and love of the Creator. When it does so in the knowledge 
of itself, that is the first day; when in the knowledge of the firmament, which is the name given to the sky 
between the waters above and those beneath, that is the second day; when in the knowledge of the earth, 
and the sea, and all things that grow out of the earth, that is the third day; when in the knowledge of the 
greater and less luminaries, and all the stars, that is the fourth day; when in the knowledge of all animals 
that swim in the waters and that fly in the air, that is the fifth day; when in the knowledge of all animals 
that live on the earth, and of man himself, that is the sixth day. 


CHAPTER 8 


WHAT WE ARE TO UNDERSTAND OF GOD’S RESTING ON THE SEVENTH DAY, AFTER THE SIX DAYS’ WORK 


When it is said that God rested on the seventh day from all His works, and hallowed it, we are not to 
conceive of this in a childish fashion, as if work were a toil to God, who “spake and it was done,”—spake 
by the spiritual and eternal, not audible and transitory word. But God’s rest signifies the rest of those who 
rest in God, as the joy of a house means the joy of those in the house who rejoice, though not the house, 
but something else, causes the joy. How much more intelligible is such phraseology, then, if the house 
itself, by its own beauty, makes the inhabitants joyful! For in this case we not only call it joyful by that 
figure of speech in which the thing containing is used for the thing contained (as when we say, “The 
theatres applaud,” “The meadows low,” meaning that the men in the one applaud, and the oxen in the 
other low), but also by that figure in which the cause is spoken of as if it were the effect, as when a letter 
is said to be joyful, because it makes its readers so. Most appropriately, therefore, the sacred narrative 
states that God rested, meaning thereby that those rest who are in Him, and whom He makes to rest. And 
this the prophetic narrative promises also to the men to whom it speaks, and for whom it was written, that 
they themselves, after those good works which God does in and by them, if they have managed by faith to 
get near to God in this life, shall enjoy in Him eternal rest. This was pre-figured to the ancient people of 
God by the rest enjoined in their sabbath law, of which, in its own place, I shall speak more at large. 


CHAPTER 9 
WHAT THE SCRIPTURES TEACH US TO BELIEVE CONCERNING THE CREATION OF THE ANGELS 


At present, since I have undertaken to treat of the origin of the holy city, and first of the holy angels, who 
constitute a large part of this city, and indeed the more blessed part, since they have never been 
expatriated, I will give myself to the task of explaining, by God’s help, and as far as seems suitable, the 
Scriptures which relate to this point. Where Scripture speaks of the world’s creation, it is not plainly said 
whether or when the angels were created; but if mention of them is made, it is implicitly under the name 
of “heaven,” when it is said, “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” or perhaps rather 
under the name of “light,” of which presently. But that they were wholly omitted, I am unable to believe, 
because it is written that God on the seventh day rested from all His works which He made; and this very 
book itself begins, “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” so that before heaven and 
earth God seems to have made nothing. Since, therefore, He began with the heavens and the earth,—and 
the earth itself, as Scripture adds, was at first invisible and formless, light not being as yet made, and 
darkness covering the face of the deep (that is to say, covering an undefined chaos of earth and sea, for 
where light is not, darkness must needs be),—and then when all things, which are recorded to have been 
completed in six days, were created and arranged, how should the angels be omitted, as if they were not 
among the works of God, from which on the seventh day He rested? Yet, though the fact that the angels 
are the work of God is not omitted here, it is indeed not explicitly mentioned; but elsewhere Holy 
Scripture asserts it in the clearest manner. For in the Hymn of the Three Children in the Furnace it was 
said, “O all ye works of the Lord bless ye the Lord;” and among these works mentioned afterwards in 
detail, the angels are named. And in the psalm it is said, “Praise ye the Lord from the heavens, praise Him 
in the heights. Praise ye Him, all His angels; praise ye Him, all His hosts. Praise ye Him, sun and moon; 


praise him, all ye stars of light. Praise Him, ye heaven of heavens; and ye waters that be above the 
heavens. Let them praise the name of the Lord; for He commanded, and they were created.” Here the 
angels are most expressly and by divine authority said to have been made by God, for of them among the 
other heavenly things it is said, “He commanded, and they were created.” Who, then, will be bold enough 
to suggest that the angels were made after the six days’ creation? If any one is so foolish, his folly is 
disposed of by a scripture of like authority, where God says, “When the stars were made, the angels 
praised me with a loud voice.” The angels therefore existed before the stars; and the stars were made the 
fourth day. Shall we then say that they were made the third day? Far from it; for we know what was made 
that day. The earth was separated from the water, and each element took its own distinct form, and the 
earth produced all that grows on it. On the second day, then? Not even on this; for on it the firmament 
was made between the waters above and beneath, and was called “Heaven,” in which firmament the stars 
were made on the fourth day. There is no question, then, that if the angels are included in the works of 
God during these six days, they are that light which was called “Day,” and whose unity Scripture 
signalizes by calling that day not the “first day,” but “one day.” For the second day, the third, and the rest 
are not other days; but the same “one” day is repeated to complete the number six or seven, so that there 
should be knowledge both of God’s works and of His rest. For when God said, “Let there be light, and 
there was light,” if we are justified in understanding in this light the creation of the angels, then certainly 
they were created partakers of the eternal light which is the unchangeable Wisdom of God, by which all 
things were made, and whom we call the only-begotten Son of God; so that they, being illumined by the 
Light that created them, might themselves become light and be called “Day,” in participation of that 
unchangeable Light and Day which is the Word of God, by whom both themselves and all else were made. 
“The true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world,”—this Light lighteth also every 
pure angel, that he may be light not in himself, but in God; from whom if an angel turn away, he becomes 
impure, as are all those who are called unclean spirits, and are no longer light in the Lord, but darkness in 
themselves, being deprived of the participation of Light eternal. For evil has no positive nature; but the 
loss of good has received the name “evil.” 


CHAPTER 10 


OF THE SIMPLE AND UNCHANGEABLE TRINITY, FATHER, SON, AND HOLY GHOST, ONE GOD, IN WHOM 
SUBSTANCE AND QUALITY ARE IDENTICAL 


There is, accordingly, a good which is alone simple, and therefore alone unchangeable, and this is God. By 
this Good have all others been created, but not simple, and therefore not unchangeable. “Created,” I say, 
—that is, made, not begotten. For that which is begotten of the simple Good is simple as itself, and the 
same as itself. These two we call the Father and the Son; and both together with the Holy Spirit are one 
God; and to this Spirit the epithet Holy is in Scripture, as it were, appropriated. And He is another than 
the Father and the Son, for He is neither the Father nor the Son. I say “another,” not “another thing,” 
because He is equally with them the simple Good, unchangeable and co-eternal. And this Trinity is one 
God; and none the less simple because a Trinity. For we do not say that the nature of the good is simple, 
because the Father alone possesses it, or the Son alone, or the Holy Ghost alone; nor do we say, with the 
Sabellian heretics, that it is only nominally a Trinity, and has no real distinction of persons; but we say it is 
simple, because it is what it has, with the exception of the relation of the persons to one another. For, in 
regard to this relation, it is true that the Father has a Son, and yet is not Himself the Son; and the Son has 
a Father, and is not Himself the Father. But, as regards Himself, irrespective of relation to the other, each 
is what He has; thus, He is in Himself living, for He has life, and is Himself the Life which He has. 


It is for this reason, then, that the nature of the Trinity is called simple, because it has not anything which 
it can lose, and because it is not one thing and its contents another, as a cup and the liquor, or a body and 
its color, or the air and the light or heat of it, or a mind and its wisdom. For none of these is what it has: 
the cup is not liquor, nor the body color, nor the air light and heat, nor the mind wisdom. And hence they 
can be deprived of what they have, and can be turned or changed into other qualities and states, so that 
the cup may be emptied of the liquid of which it is full, the body be discolored, the air darken, the mind 
grow silly. The incorruptible body which is promised to the saints in the resurrection cannot, indeed, lose 
its quality of incorruption, but the bodily substance and the quality of incorruption are not the same thing. 
For the quality of incorruption resides entire in each several part, not greater in one and less in another; 
for no part is more incorruptible than another. The body, indeed, is itself greater in whole than in part; 
and one part of it is larger, another smaller, yet is not the larger more incorruptible than the smaller. The 
body, then, which is not in each of its parts a whole body, is one thing; incorruptibility, which is throughout 
complete, is another thing;—for every part of the incorruptible body, however unequal to the rest 
otherwise, is equally incorrupt. For the hand, e.g., is not more incorrupt than the finger because it is 
larger than the finger; so, though finger and hand are unequal, their incorruptibility is equal. Thus, 
although incorruptibility is inseparable from an incorruptible body, yet the substance of the body is one 
thing, the quality of incorruption another. And therefore the body is not what it has. The soul itself, too, 
though it be always wise (as it will be eternally when it is redeemed), will be so by participating in the 
unchangeable wisdom, which it is not; for though the air be never robbed of the light that is shed abroad 
in it, it is not on that account the same thing as the light. I do not mean that the soul is air, as has been 
supposed by some who could not conceive a spiritual nature; but, with much dissimilarity, the two things 
have a kind of likeness, which makes it suitable to say that the immaterial soul is illumined with the 


immaterial light of the simple wisdom of God, as the material air is irradiated with material light, and 
that, as the air, when deprived of this light, grows dark, (for material darkness is nothing else than air 
wanting light, ) so the soul, deprived of the light of wisdom, grows dark. 


According to this, then, those things which are essentially and truly divine are called simple, because in 
them quality and substance are identical, and because they are divine, or wise, or blessed in themselves, 
and without extraneous supplement. In Holy Scripture, it is true, the Spirit of wisdom is called “manifold” 
because it contains many things in it; but what it contains it also is, and it being one is all these things. 
For neither are there many wisdoms, but one, in which are untold and infinite treasures of things 
intellectual, wherein are all invisible and unchangeable reasons of things visible and changeable which 
were created by it. For God made nothing unwittingly; not even a human workman can be said to do so. 
But if He knew all that He made, He made only those things which He had known. Whence flows a very 
striking but true conclusion, that this world could not be known to us unless it existed, but could not have 
existed unless it had been known to God. 


CHAPTER 11 


WHETHER THE ANGELS THAT FELL PARTOOK OF THE BLESSEDNESS WHICH THE HOLY ANGELS HAVE ALWAYS 
ENJOYED FROM THE TIME OF THEIR CREATION 


And since these things are so, those spirits whom we call angels were never at any time or in any way 
darkness, but, as soon as they were made, were made light; yet they were not so created in order that 
they might exist and live in any way whatever, but were enlightened that they might live wisely and 
blessedly. Some of them, having turned away from this light, have not won this wise and blessed life, 
which is certainly eternal, and accompanied with the sure confidence of its eternity; but they have still the 
life of reason, though darkened with folly, and this they cannot lose even if they would. But who can 
determine to what extent they were partakers of that wisdom before they fell? And how shall we say that 
they participated in it equally with those who through it are truly and fully blessed, resting in a true 
certainty of eternal felicity? For if they had equally participated in this true knowledge, then the evil 
angels would have remained eternally blessed equally with the good, because they were equally expectant 
of it. For, though a life be never so long, it cannot be truly called eternal if it is destined to have an end; 
for it is called life inasmuch as it is lived, but eternal because it has no end. Wherefore, although 
everything eternal is not therefore blessed (for hell-fire is eternal), yet if no life can be truly and perfectly 
blessed except it be eternal, the life of these angels was not blessed, for it was doomed to end, and 
therefore not eternal, whether they knew it or not. In the one case fear, in the other ignorance, prevented 
them from being blessed. And even if their ignorance was not so great as to breed in them a wholly false 
expectation, but left them wavering in uncertainty whether their good would be eternal or would some 
time terminate, this very doubt concerning so grand a destiny was incompatible with the plenitude of 
blessedness which we believe the holy angels enjoyed. For we do not so narrow and restrict the 
application of the term “blessedness” as to apply it to God only, though doubtless He is so truly blessed 
that greater blessedness cannot be; and, in comparison of His blessedness, what is that of the angels, 
though, according to their capacity, they be perfectly blessed? 


CHAPTER 12 


A COMPARISON OF THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE RIGHTEOUS, WHO HAVE NOT YET RECEIVED THE DIVINE 
REWARD, WITH THAT OF OUR FIRST PARENTS IN PARADISE 


And the angels are not the only members of the rational and intellectual creation whom we call blessed. 
For who will take upon him to deny that those first men in Paradise were blessed previously to sin, 
although they were uncertain how long their blessedness was to last, and whether it would be eternal 
(and eternal it would have been had they not sinned),—who, I say, will do so, seeing that even now we not 
unbecomingly call those blessed whom we see leading a righteous and holy life, in hope of immortality, 
who have no harrowing remorse of conscience, but obtain readily divine remission of the sins of their 
present infirmity? These, though they are certain that they shall be rewarded if they persevere, are not 
certain that they will persevere. For what man can know that he will persevere to the end in the exercise 
and increase of grace, unless he has been certified by some revelation from Him who, in His just and 
secret judgment, while He deceives none, informs few regarding this matter? Accordingly, so far as 
present comfort goes, the first man in Paradise was more blessed than any just man in this insecure state; 
but as regards the hope of future good, every man who not merely supposes, but certainly knows that he 
shall eternally enjoy the most high God in the company of angels, and beyond the reach of ill,—this man, 
no matter what bodily torments afflict him, is more blessed than was he who, even in that great felicity of 
Paradise, was uncertain of his fate. 


CHAPTER 13 
WHETHER ALL THE ANGELS WERE SO CREATED IN ONE COMMON STATE OF FELICITY, THAT THOSE WHO FELL 


WERE NOT AWARE THAT THEY WOULD FALL, AND THAT THOSE WHO STOOD RECEIVED ASSURANCE OF THEIR 
OWN PERSEVERANCE AFTER THE RUIN OF THE FALLEN 


From all this, it will readily occur to any one that the blessedness which an intelligent being desires as its 
legitimate object results from a combination of these two things, namely, that it uninterruptedly enjoy the 
unchangeable good, which is God; and that it be delivered from all dubiety, and know certainly that it shall 
eternally abide in the same enjoyment. That it is so with the angels of light we piously believe; but that 
the fallen angels, who by their own default lost that light, did not enjoy this blessedness even before they 
sinned, reason bids us conclude. Yet if their life was of any duration before they fell, we must allow them a 
blessedness of some kind, though not that which is accompanied with foresight. Or, if it seems hard to 
believe that, when the angels were created, some were created in ignorance either of their perseverance 
or their fall, while others were most certainly assured of the eternity of their felicity,—if it is hard to 
believe that they were not all from the beginning on an equal footing, until these who are now evil did of 
their own will fall away from the light of goodness, certainly it is much harder to believe that the holy 
angels are now uncertain of their eternal blessedness, and do not know regarding themselves as much as 
we have been able to gather regarding them from the Holy Scriptures. For what catholic Christian does 
not know that no new devil will ever arise among the good angels, as he knows that this present devil will 
never again return into the fellowship of the good? For the truth in the gospel promises to the saints and 
the faithful that they will be equal to the angels of God; and it is also promised them that they will “go 
away into life eternal.” But if we are certain that we shall never lapse from eternal felicity, while they are 
not certain, then we shall not be their equals, but their superiors. But as the truth never deceives, and as 
we Shall be their equals, they must be certain of their blessedness. And because the evil angels could not 
be certain of that, since their blessedness was destined to come to an end, it follows either that the angels 
were unequal, or that, if equal, the good angels were assured of the eternity of their blessedness after the 
perdition of the others; unless, possibly, some one may say that the words of the Lord about the devil “He 
was a murderer from the beginning, and abode not in the truth,” are to be understood as if he was not 
only a murderer from the beginning of the human race, when man, whom he could kill by his deceit, was 
made, but also that he did not abide in the truth from the time of his own creation, and was accordingly 
never blessed with the holy angels, but refused to submit to his Creator, and proudly exulted as if in a 
private lordship of his own, and was thus deceived and deceiving. For the dominion of the Almighty 
cannot be eluded; and he who will not piously submit himself to things as they are, proudly feigns, and 
mocks himself with a state of things that does not exist; so that what the blessed Apostle John says thus 
becomes intelligible: “The devil sinneth from the beginning,”—that is, from the time he was created he 
refused righteousness, which none but a will piously subject to God can enjoy. Whoever adopts this 
opinion at least disagrees with those heretics the Manichees, and with any other pestilential sect that may 
suppose that the devil has derived from some adverse evil principle a nature proper to himself. These 
persons are so befooled by error, that, although they acknowledge with ourselves the authority of the 
gospels, they do not notice that the Lord did not say, “The devil was naturally a stranger to the truth,” but 
“The devil abode not in the truth,” by which He meant us to understand that he had fallen from the truth, 
in which, if he had abode, he would have become a partaker of it, and have remained in blessedness along 
with the holy angels. 


CHAPTER 14 


AN EXPLANATION OF WHAT IS SAID OF THE DEVIL, THAT HE DID NOT ABIDE IN THE TRUTH, BECAUSE THE 
TRUTH WAS NOT IN HIM 


Moreover, as if we had been inquiring why the devil did not abide in the truth, our Lord subjoins the 
reason, saying, “because the truth is not in him.” Now, it would be in him had he abode in it. But the 
phraseology is unusual. For, as the words stand, “He abode not in the truth, because the truth is not in 
him,” it seems as if the truth’s not being in him were the cause of his not abiding in it; whereas his not 
abiding in the truth is rather the cause of its not being in him. The same form of speech is found in the 
psalm: “I have called upon Thee, for Thou hast heard me, O God,” where we should expect it to be said, 
Thou hast heard me, O God, for I have called upon Thee. But when he had said, “I have called,” then, as if 
some one were seeking proof of this, he demonstrates the effectual earnestness of his prayer by the effect 
of God’s hearing it; as if he had said, The proof that I have prayed is that Thou hast heard me. 


CHAPTER 15 


HOW WE ARE TO UNDERSTAND THE WORDS, “THE DEVIL SINNETH FROM THE BEGINNING.” 


As for what John says about the devil, “The devil sinneth from the beginning” they who suppose it is 
meant hereby that the devil was made with a sinful nature, misunderstand it; for if sin be natural, it is not 
sin at all. And how do they answer the prophetic proofs,—either what Isaiah says when he represents the 
devil under the person of the king of Babylon, “How art thou fallen, O Lucifer, son of the morning!” or 
what Ezekiel says, “Thou hast been in Eden, the garden of God; every precious stone was thy covering,” 
where it is meant that he was some time without sin; for a little after it is still more explicitly said, “Thou 
wast perfect in thy ways?” And if these passages cannot well be otherwise interpreted, we must 
understand by this one also, “He abode not in the truth,” that he was once in the truth, but did not remain 
in it. And from this passage, “The devil sinneth from the beginning,” it is not to be supposed that he 
sinned from the beginning of his created existence, but from the beginning of his sin, when by his pride he 
had once commenced to sin. There is a passage, too, in the Book of Job, of which the devil is the subject: 


“This is the beginning of the creation of God, which He made to be a sport to His angels,” which agrees 
with the psalm, where it is said, “There is that dragon which Thou hast made to be a sport therein.” But 
these passages are not to lead us to suppose that the devil was originally created to be the sport of the 
angels, but that he was doomed to this punishment after his sin. His beginning, then, is the handiwork of 
God; for there is no nature, even among the least, and lowest, and last of the beasts, which was not the 
work of Him from whom has proceeded all measure, all form, all order, without which nothing can be 
planned or conceived. How much more, then, is this angelic nature, which surpasses in dignity all else 
that He has made, the handiwork of the Most High! 


CHAPTER 16 


OF THE RANKS AND DIFFERENCES OF THE CREATURES, ESTIMATED BY THEIR UTILITY, OR ACCORDING TO THE 
NATURAL GRADATIONS OF BEING 


For, among those beings which exist, and which are not of God the Creator’s essence, those which have 
life are ranked above those which have none; those that have the power of generation, or even of desiring, 
above those which want this faculty. And, among things that have life, the sentient are higher than those 
which have no sensation, as animals are ranked above trees. And, among the sentient, the intelligent are 
above those that have not intelligence,—men, e.g., above cattle. And, among the intelligent, the immortal 
such as the angels, above the mortal, such as men. These are the gradations according to the order of 
nature; but according to the utility each man finds in a thing, there are various standards of value, so that 
it comes to pass that we prefer some things that have no sensation to some sentient beings. And so strong 
is this preference, that, had we the power, we would abolish the latter from nature altogether, whether in 
ignorance of the place they hold in nature, or, though we know it, sacrificing them to our own 
convenience. Who, e.g., would not rather have bread in his house than mice, gold than fleas? But there is 
little to wonder at in this, seeing that even when valued by men themselves (whose nature is certainly of 
the highest dignity), more is often given for a horse than for a slave, for a jewel than for a maid. Thus the 
reason of one contemplating nature prompts very different judgments from those dictated by the 
necessity of the needy, or the desire of the voluptuous; for the former considers what value a thing in itself 
has in the scale of creation, while necessity considers how it meets its need; reason looks for what the 
mental light will judge to be true, while pleasure looks for what pleasantly titilates the bodily sense. But of 
such consequence in rational natures is the weight, so to speak, of will and of love, that though in the 
order of nature angels rank above men, yet, by the scale of justice, good men are of greater value than 
bad angels. 


CHAPTER 17 


THAT THE FLAW OF WICKEDNESS IS NOT NATURE, BUT CONTRARY TO NATURE, AND HAS ITS ORIGIN, NOT IN 
THE CREATOR, BUT IN THE WILL 


It is with reference to the nature, then, and not to the wickedness of the devil, that we are to understand 
these words, “This is the beginning of God’s handiwork;” for, without doubt, wickedness can be a flaw or 
vice only where the nature previously was not vitiated. Vice, too, is so contrary to nature, that it cannot 
but damage it. And therefore departure from God would be no vice, unless in a nature whose property it 
was to abide with God. So that even the wicked will is a strong proof of the goodness of the nature. But 
God, as He is the supremely good Creator of good natures, so is He of evil wills the most just Ruler; so 
that, while they make an ill use of good natures, He makes a good use even of evil wills. Accordingly, He 
caused the devil (good by God’s creation, wicked by his own will) to be cast down from his high position, 
and to become the mockery of His angels,—that is, He caused his temptations to benefit those whom he 
wishes to injure by them. And because God, when He created him, was certainly not ignorant of his future 
malignity, and foresaw the good which He Himself would bring out of his evil, therefore says the psalm, 
“This leviathan whom Thou hast made to be a sport therein,” that we may see that, even while God in His 
goodness created him good, He yet had already foreseen and arranged how He would make use of him 
when he became wicked. 


CHAPTER 18 


OF THE BEAUTY OF THE UNIVERSE, WHICH BECOMES, BY GOD’S ORDINANCE, MORE BRILLIANT BY THE 
OPPOSITION OF CONTRARIES 


For God would never have created any, I do not say angel, but even man, whose future wickedness He 
foreknew, unless He had equally known to what uses in behalf of the good He could turn him, thus 
embellishing, the course of the ages, as it were an exquisite poem set off with antitheses. For what are 
called antitheses are among the most elegant of the ornaments of speech. They might be called in Latin 
“oppositions,” or, to speak more accurately, “contrapositions;” but this word is not in common use among 
us, though the Latin, and indeed the languages of all nations, avail themselves of the same ornaments of 
style. In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians the Apostle Paul also makes a graceful use of antithesis, in 
that place where he says, “By the armor of righteousness on the right hand and on the left, by honor and 
dishonor, by evil report and good report: as deceivers, and yet true; as unknown, and yet well known; as 


dying, and, behold, we live; as chastened, and not killed; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; as poor, yet 
making many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all things.” As, then, these oppositions of 
contraries lend beauty to the language, so the beauty of the course of this world is achieved by the 
opposition of contraries, arranged, as it were, by an eloquence not of words, but of things. This is quite 
plainly stated in the Book of Ecclesiasticus, in this way: “Good is set against evil, and life against death: so 
is the sinner against the godly. So look upon all the works of the Most High, and these are two and two, 
one against another.” 


CHAPTER 19 
WHAT, SEEMINGLY, WE ARE TO UNDERSTAND BY THE WORDS, “GOD DIVIDED THE LIGHT FROM THE DARKNESS.” 


Accordingly, though the obscurity of the divine word has certainly this advantage, that it causes many 
opinions about the truth to be started and discussed, each reader seeing some fresh meaning in it, yet, 
whatever is said to be meant by an obscure passage should be either confirmed by the testimony of 
obvious facts, or should be asserted in other and less ambiguous texts. This obscurity is beneficial, 
whether the sense of the author is at last reached after the discussion of many other interpretations, or 
whether, though that sense remain concealed, other truths are brought out by the discussion of the 
obscurity. To me it does not seem incongruous with the working of God, if we understand that the angels 
were created when that first light was made, and that a separation was made between the holy and the 
unclean angels, when, as is said, “God divided the light from the darkness; and God called the light Day, 
and the darkness He called Night.” For He alone could make this discrimination, who was able also before 
they fell, to foreknow that they would fall, and that, being deprived of the light of truth, they would abide 
in the darkness of pride. For, so far as regards the day and night, with which we are familiar, He 
commanded those luminaries of heaven that are obvious to our senses to divide between the light and the 
darkness. “Let there be,” He says, “lights in the firmament of the heaven, to divide the day from the 
night;” and shortly after He says, “And God made two great lights; the greater light to rule the day, and 
the lesser light to rule the night: the stars also. And God set them in the firmament of the heaven, to give 
light upon the earth, and to rule over the day and over the night, and to divide the light from the 
darkness.” But between that light, which is the holy company of the angels spiritually radiant with the 
illumination of the truth, and that opposing darkness, which is the noisome foulness of the spiritual 
condition of those angels who are turned away from the light of righteousness, only He Himself could 
divide, from whom their wickedness (not of nature, but of will), while yet it was future, could not be 
hidden or uncertain. 


CHAPTER 20 


OF THE WORDS WHICH FOLLOW THE SEPARATION OF LIGHT AND DARKNESS, “AND GOD SAW THE LIGHT THAT IT 
WAS GOOD.” 


Then, we must not pass from this passage of Scripture without noticing that when God said, “Let there be 
light, and there was light,” it was immediately added, “And God saw the light that it was good.” No such 
expression followed the statement that He separated the light from the darkness, and called the light Day 
and the darkness Night, lest the seal of His approval might seem to be set on such darkness, as well as on 
the light. For when the darkness was not subject of disapprobation, as when it was divided by the 
heavenly bodies from this light which our eyes discern, the statement that God saw that it was good is 
inserted, not before, but after the division is recorded. “And God set them,” so runs the passage, “in the 
firmament of the heaven, to give light upon the earth, and to rule over the day and over the night, and to 
divide the light from the darkness: and God saw that it was good.” For He approved of both, because both 
were sinless. But where God said, “Let there be light, and there was light; and God saw the light that it 
was good;” and the narrative goes on, “and God divided the light from the darkness! and God called the 
light Day, and the darkness He called Night,” there was not in this place subjoined the statement, “And 
God saw that it was good,” lest both should be designated good, while one of them was evil, not by nature, 
but by its own fault. And therefore, in this case, the light alone received the approbation of the Creator, 
while the angelic darkness, though it had been ordained, was yet not approved. 


CHAPTER 21 


OF GOD’S ETERNAL AND UNCHANGEABLE KNOWLEDGE AND WILL, WHEREBY ALL HE HAS MADE PLEASED HIM 
IN THE ETERNAL DESIGN AS WELL AS IN THE ACTUAL RESULT 


For what else is to be understood by that invariable refrain, “And God saw that it was good,” than the 
approval of the work in its design, which is the wisdom of God? For certainly God did not in the actual 
achievement of the work first learn that it was good, but, on the contrary, nothing would have been made 
had it not been first known by Him. While, therefore, He sees that that is good which, had He not seen it 
before it was made, would never have been made, it is plain that He is not discovering, but teaching that 
it is good. Plato, indeed, was bold enough to say that, when the universe was completed, God was, as it 
were, elated with joy. And Plato was not so foolish as to mean by this that God was rendered more blessed 
by the novelty of His creation; but he wished thus to indicate that the work now completed met with its 


Maker’s approval, as it had while yet in design. It is not as if the knowledge of God were of various kinds, 
knowing in different ways things which as yet are not, things which are, and things which have been. For 
not in our fashion does He look forward to what is future, nor at what is present, nor back upon what is 
past; but in a manner quite different and far and profoundly remote from our way of thinking. For He does 
not pass from this to that by transition of thought, but beholds all things with absolute unchangeableness; 
so that of those things which emerge in time, the future, indeed, are not yet, and the present are now, and 
the past no longer are; but all of these are by Him comprehended in His stable and eternal presence. 
Neither does He see in one fashion by the eye, in another by the mind, for He is not composed of mind 
and body; nor does His present knowledge differ from that which it ever was or shall be, for those 
variations of time, past, present, and future, though they alter our knowledge, do not affect His, “with 
whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” Neither is there any growth from thought to thought 
in the conceptions of Him in whose spiritual vision all things which He knows are at once embraced. For 
as without any movement that time can measure, He Himself moves all temporal things, so He knows all 
times with a knowledge that time cannot measure. And therefore He saw that what He had made was 
good, when He saw that it was good to make it. And when He saw it made, He had not on that account a 
twofold nor any way increased knowledge of it; as if He had less knowledge before He made what He saw. 
For certainly He would not be the perfect worker He is, unless His knowledge were so perfect as to 
receive no addition from His finished works. Wherefore, if the only object had been to inform us who 
made the light, it had been enough to say, “God made the light;” and if further information regarding the 
means by which it was made had been intended, it would have sufficed to say, “And God said, Let there be 
light, and there was light,” that we might know not only that God had made the world, but also that He 
had made it by the word. But because it was right that three leading truths regarding the creature be 
intimated to us, viz., who made it, by what means, and why, it is written, “God said, Let there be light, and 
there was light. And God saw the light that it was good.” If, then, we ask who made it, it was “God.” If, by 
what means, He said “Let it be,” and it was. If we ask, why He made it, “it was good.” Neither is there any 
author more excellent than God, nor any skill more efficacious than the word of God, nor any cause better 
than that good might be created by the good God. This also Plato has assigned as the most sufficient 
reason for the creation of the world, that good works might be made by a good God; whether he read this 
passage, or, perhaps, was informed of these things by those who had read them, or, by his quick-sighted 
genius, penetrated to things spiritual and invisible through the things that are created, or was instructed 
regarding them by those who had discerned them. 


CHAPTER 22 


OF THOSE WHO DO NOT APPROVE OF CERTAIN THINGS WHICH ARE A PART OF THIS GOOD CREATION OF A GOOD 
CREATOR, AND WHO THINK THAT THERE IS SOME NATURAL EVIL 


This cause, however, of a good creation, namely, the goodness of God,—this cause, I say, so just and fit, 
which, when piously and carefully weighed, terminates all the controversies of those who inquire into the 
origin of the world, has not been recognized by some heretics, because there are, forsooth, many things, 
such as fire, frost, wild beasts, and so forth, which do not suit but injure this thin blooded and frail 
mortality of our flesh, which is at present under just punishment. They do not consider how admirable 
these things are in their own places, how excellent in their own natures, how beautifully adjusted to the 
rest of creation, and how much grace they contribute to the universe by their own contributions as to a 
commonwealth; and how serviceable they are even to ourselves, if we use them with a knowledge of their 
fit adaptations,—so that even poisons, which are destructive when used injudiciously, become wholesome 
and medicinal when used in conformity with their qualities and design; just as, on the other hand, those 
things which give us pleasure, such as food, drink, and the light of the sun, are found to be hurtful when 
immoderately or unseasonably used. And thus divine providence admonishes us not foolishly to vituperate 
things, but to investigate their utility with care; and, where our mental capacity or infirmity is at fault, to 
believe that there is a utility, though hidden, as we have experienced that there were other things which 
we all but failed to discover. For this concealment of the use of things is itself either an exercise of our 
humility or a levelling of our pride; for no nature at all is evil, and this is a name for nothing but the want 
of good. But from things earthly to things heavenly, from the visible to the invisible, there are some things 
better than others; and for this purpose are they unequal, in order that they might all exist. Now God is in 
such sort a great worker in great things, that He is not less in little things,—for these little things are to 
be measured not by their own greatness (which does not exist), but by the wisdom of their Designer; as, in 
the visible appearance of a man, if one eyebrow be shaved off, how nearly nothing is taken from the body, 
but how much from the beauty!—for that is not constituted by bulk, but by the proportion and 
arrangement of the members. But we do not greatly wonder that persons, who suppose that some evil 
nature has been generated and propagated by a kind of opposing principle proper to it, refuse to admit 
that the cause of the creation was this, that the good God produced a good creation. For they believe that 
He was driven to this enterprise of creation by the urgent necessity of repulsing the evil that warred 
against Him, and that He mixed His good nature with the evil for the sake of restraining and conquering 
it; and that this nature of His, being thus shamefully polluted, and most cruelly oppressed and held 
captive, He labors to cleanse and deliver it, and with all His pains does not wholly succeed; but such part 
of it as could not be cleansed from that defilement is to serve as a prison and chain of the conquered and 
incarcerated enemy. The Manichaeans would not drivel, or rather, rave in such a Style as this, if they 
believed the nature of God to be, as it is, unchangeable and absolutely incorruptible, and subject to no 


injury; and if, moreover, they held in Christian sobriety, that the soul which has shown itself capable of 
being altered for the worse by its own will, and of being corrupted by sin, and so, of being deprived of the 
light of eternal truth,—that this soul, I say, is not a part of God, nor of the same nature as God, but is 
created by Him, and is far different from its Creator. 


CHAPTER 23 


OF THE ERROR IN WHICH THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGEN IS INVOLVED 


But it is much more surprising that some even of those who, with ourselves, believe that there is one only 
source of all things, and that no nature which is not divine can exist unless originated by that Creator, 
have yet refused to accept with a good and simple faith this so good and simple a reason of the world’s 
creation, that a good God made it good; and that the things created, being different from God, were 
inferior to Him, and yet were good, being created by none other than He. But they say that souls, though 
not, indeed, parts of God, but created by Him, sinned by abandoning God; that, in proportion to their 
various sins, they merited different degrees of debasement from heaven to earth, and diverse bodies as 
prison-houses; and that this is the world, and this the cause of its creation, not the production of good 
things, but the restraining of evil. Origen is justly blamed for holding this opinion. For in the books which 
he entitles peri archon, that is, Of Origins, this is his sentiment, this his utterance. And I can not 
sufficiently express my astonishment, that a man so erudite and well versed in ecclesiastical literature, 
should not have observed, in the first place, how opposed this is to the meaning of this authoritative 
Scripture, which, in recounting all the works of God, regularly adds, “And God saw that it was good;” and, 
when all were completed, inserts the words, “And God saw everything that He had made, and, behold, it 
was very good.” Was it not obviously meant to be understood that there was no other cause of the world’s 
creation than that good creatures should be made by a good God? In this creation, had no one sinned, the 
world would have been filled and beautified with natures good without exception; and though there is sin, 
all things are not therefore full of sin, for the great majority of the heavenly inhabitants preserve their 
nature’s integrity. And the sinful will though it violated the order of its own nature, did not on that account 
escape the laws of God, who justly orders all things for good. For as the beauty of a picture is increased by 
well-managed shadows, so, to the eye that has skill to discern it, the universe is beautified even by 
sinners, though, considered by themselves, their deformity is a sad blemish. 


In the second place, Origen, and all who think with him, ought to have seen that if it were the true opinion 
that the world was created in order that souls might, for their sins, be accommodated with bodies in 
which they should be shut up as in houses of correction, the more venial sinners receiving lighter and 
more ethereal bodies, while the grosser and graver sinners received bodies more crass and grovelling, 
then it would follow that the devils, who are deepest in wickedness, ought, rather than even wicked men, 
to have earthly bodies, since these are the grossest and least ethereal of all. But in point of fact, that we 
might see that the deserts of souls are not to be estimated by the qualities of bodies, the wickedest devil 
possesses an ethereal body, while man, wicked, it is true, but with a wickedness small and venial in 
comparison with his, received even before his sin a body of clay. And what more foolish assertion can be 
advanced than that God, by this sun of ours, did not design to benefit the material creation, or lend lustre 
to its loveliness, and therefore created one single sun for this single world, but that it so happened that 
one soul only had so sinned as to deserve to be enclosed in such a body as it is? On this principle, if it had 
chanced that not one, but two, yea, or ten, or a hundred had sinned similarly, and with a like degree of 
guilt, then this world would have one hundred suns. And that such is not the case, is due not to the 
considerate foresight of the Creator, contriving the safety and beauty of things material, but rather to the 
fact that so fine a quality of sinning was hit upon by only one soul, so that it alone has merited such a 
body. Manifestly persons holding such opinions should aim at confining, not souls of which they know not 
what they say, but themselves, lest they fall, and deservedly, far indeed from the truth. And as to these 
three answers which I formerly recommended when in the case of any creature the questions are put, 
Who made it? By what means? Why? that it should be replied, God, By the Word, Because it was good,—as 
to these three answers, it is very questionable whether the Trinity itself is thus mystically indicated, that 
is, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, or whether there is some good reason for this acceptation in 
this passage of Scripture,—this, I say, is questionable, and one can’t be expected to explain everything in 
one volume. 


CHAPTER 24 


OF THE DIVINE TRINITY, AND THE INDICATIONS OF ITS PRESENCE SCATTERED EVERYWHERE AMONG ITS 
WORKS 


We believe, we maintain, we faithfully preach, that the Father begat the Word, that is, Wisdom, by which 
all things were made, the only-begotten Son, one as the Father is one, eternal as the Father is eternal, 
and, equally with the Father, supremely good; and that the Holy Spirit is the Spirit alike of Father and of 
Son, and is Himself consubstantial and co-eternal with both; and that this whole is a Trinity by reason of 
the individuality of the persons, and one God by reason of the indivisible divine substance, as also one 
Almighty by reason of the indivisible omnipotence; yet so that, when we inquire regarding each singly, it is 
said that each is God and Almighty; and, when we speak of all together, it is said that there are not three 


Gods, nor three Almighties, but one God Almighty; so great is the indivisible unity of these Three, which 
requires that it be so stated. But, whether the Holy Spirit of the Father, and of the Son, who are both 
good, can be with propriety called the goodness of both, because He is common to both, I do not presume 
to determine hastily. Nevertheless, I would have less hesitation in saying that He is the holiness of both, 
not as if He were a divine attribute merely, but Himself also the divine substance, and the third person in 
the Trinity. Iam the rather emboldened to make this statement, because, though the Father is a spirit, and 
the Son a spirit, and the Father holy, and the Son holy, yet the third person is distinctively called the Holy 
Spirit, as if He were the substantial holiness consubstantial with the other two. But if the divine goodness 
is nothing else than the divine holiness, then certainly it is a reasonable studiousness, and not 
presumptuous intrusion, to inquire whether the same Trinity be not hinted at in an enigmatical mode of 
speech, by which our inquiry is stimulated, when it is written who made each creature, and by what 
means, and why. For it is the Father of the Word who said, Let there be. And that which was made when 
He spoke was certainly made by means of the Word. And by the words, “God saw that it was good,” it is 
sufficiently intimated that God made what was made not from any necessity, nor for the sake of supplying 
any want, but solely from His own goodness, i.e., because it was good. And this is stated after the creation 
had taken place, that there might be no doubt that the thing made satisfied the goodness on account of 
which it was made. And if we are right in understanding; that this goodness is the Holy Spirit, then the 
whole Trinity is revealed to us in the creation. In this, too, is the origin, the enlightenment, the 
blessedness of the holy city which is above among the holy angels. For if we inquire whence it is, God 
created it; or whence its wisdom, God illumined it; or whence its blessedness, God is its bliss. It has its 
form by subsisting in Him; its enlightenment by contemplating Him; its joy by abiding in Him. It is; it sees; 
it loves. In God’s eternity is its life; in God’s truth its light; in God’s goodness its joy. 


CHAPTER 25 
OF THE DIVISION OF PHILOSOPHY INTO THREE PARTS 


As far as one can judge, it is for the same reason that philosophers have aimed at a threefold division of 
science, or rather, were enabled to see that there was a threefold division (for they did not invent, but only 
discovered it), of which one part is called physical, another logical, the third ethical. The Latin equivalents 
of these names are now naturalized in the writings of many authors, so that these divisions are called 
natural, rational, and moral, on which I have touched slightly in the eighth book. Not that I would 
conclude that these philosophers, in this threefold division, had any thought of a trinity in God, although 
Plato is said to have been the first to discover and promulgate this distribution, and he saw that God alone 
could be the author of nature, the bestower of intelligence, and the kindler of love by which life becomes 
good and blessed. But certain it is that, though philosophers disagree both regarding the nature of things, 
and the mode of investigating truth, and of the good to which all our actions ought to tend, yet in these 
three great general questions all their intellectual energy is spent. And though there be a confusing 
diversity of opinion, every man striving to establish his own opinion in regard to each of these questions, 
yet no one of them all doubts that nature has some cause, science some method, life some end and aim. 
Then, again, there are three things which every artificer must possess if he is to effect anything,—nature, 
education, practice. Nature is to be judged by capacity, education by knowledge, practice by its fruit. Iam 
aware that, properly speaking, fruit is what one enjoys, use [practice] what one uses. And this seems to be 
the difference between them, that we are said to enjoy that which in itself, and irrespective of other ends, 
delights us; to use that which we seek for the sake of some end beyond. For which reason the things of 
time are to be used rather than enjoyed, that we may deserve to enjoy things eternal; and not as those 
perverse creatures who would fain enjoy money and use God,—not spending money for God’s sake, but 
worshipping God for money’s sake. However, in common parlance, we both use fruits and enjoy uses. For 
we correctly speak of the “fruits of the field,” which certainly we all use in the present life. And it was in 
accordance with this usage that I said that there were three things to be observed in a man, nature, 
education, practice. From these the philosophers have elaborated, as I said, the threefold division of that 
science by which a blessed life is attained: the natural having respect to nature, the rational to education, 
the moral to practice. If, then, we were ourselves the authors of our nature, we should have generated 
knowledge in ourselves, and should not require to reach it by education, i.e., by learning it from others. 
Our love, too, proceeding from ourselves and returning to us, would suffice to make our life blessed, and 
would stand in need of no extraneous enjoyment. But now, since our nature has God as its requisite 
author, it is certain that we must have Him for our teacher that we may be wise; Him, too, to dispense to 
us spiritual sweetness that we may be blessed. 


CHAPTER 26 


OF THE IMAGE OF THE SUPREME TRINITY, WHICH WE FIND IN SOME SORT IN HUMAN NATURE EVEN IN ITS 
PRESENT STATE 


And we indeed recognize in ourselves the image of God, that is, of the supreme Trinity, an image which, 
though it be not equal to God, or rather, though it be very far removed from Him,—being neither co- 
eternal, nor, to say all in a word, consubstantial with Him,—is yet nearer to Him in nature than any other 
of His works, and is destined to be yet restored, that it may bear a still closer resemblance. For we both 
are, and know that we are, and delight in our being, and our knowledge of it. Moreover, in these three 


things no true-seeming illusion disturbs us; for we do not come into contact with these by some bodily 
sense, aS we perceive the things outside of us,—colors, e.g., by seeing, sounds by hearing, smells by 
smelling, tastes by tasting, hard and soft objects by touching,—of all which sensible objects it is the 
images resembling them, but not themselves which we perceive in the mind and hold in the memory, and 
which excite us to desire the objects. But, without any delusive representation of images or phantasms, I 
am most certain that I am, and that I know and delight in this. In respect of these truths, I am not at all 
afraid of the arguments of the Academicians, who say, What if you are deceived? For if I am deceived, I 
am. For he who is not, cannot be deceived; and if I am deceived, by this same token I am. And since I am if 
I am deceived, how am I deceived in believing that I am? for it is certain that I am if I am deceived. Since, 
therefore, I, the person deceived, should be, even if I were deceived, certainly I am not deceived in this 
knowledge that Iam. And, consequently, neither am I deceived in knowing that I know. For, as I know that 
I am, so I know this also, that I know. And when I love these two things, I add to them a certain third 
thing, namely, my love, which is of equal moment. For neither am I deceived in this, that I love, since in 
those things which I love I am not deceived; though even if these were false, it would still be true that I 
loved false things. For how could I justly be blamed and prohibited from loving false things, if it were false 
that I loved them? But, since they are true and real, who doubts that when they are loved, the love of 
them is itself true and real? Further, as there is no one who does not wish to be happy, so there is no one 
who does not wish to be. For how can he be happy, if he is nothing? 


CHAPTER 27 


OF EXISTENCE, AND KNOWLEDGE OF IT, AND THE LOVE OF BOTH 


And truly the very fact of existing is by some natural spell so pleasant, that even the wretched are, for no 
other reason, unwilling to perish; and, when they feel that they are wretched, wish not that they 
themselves be annihilated, but that their misery be so. Take even those who, both in their own esteem, 
and in point of fact, are utterly wretched, and who are reckoned so, not only by wise men on account of 
their folly, but by those who count themselves blessed, and who think them wretched because they are 
poor and destitute,—if any one should give these men an immortality, in which their misery should be 
deathless, and should offer the alternative, that if they shrank from existing eternally in the same misery 
they might be annihilated, and exist nowhere at all, nor in any condition, on the instant they would 
joyfully, nay exultantly, make election to exist always, even in such a condition, rather than not exist at all. 
The well-known feeling of such men witnesses to this. For when we see that they fear to die, and will 
rather live in such misfortune than end it by death, is it not obvious enough how nature shrinks from 
annihilation? And, accordingly, when they know that they must die, they seek, as a great boon, that this 
mercy be shown them, that they may a little longer live in the same misery, and delay to end it by death. 
And so they indubitably prove with what glad alacrity they would accept immortality, even though it 
secured to them endless destruction. What! do not even all irrational animals, to whom such calculations 
are unknown, from the huge dragons down to the least worms, all testify that they wish to exist, and 
therefore shun death by every movement in their power? Nay, the very plants and shrubs, which have no 
such life as enables them to shun destruction by movements we can see, do not they all seek in their own 
fashion to conserve their existence, by rooting themselves more and more deeply in the earth, that so they 
may draw nourishment, and throw out healthy branches towards the sky? In fine, even the lifeless bodies, 
which want not only sensation but seminal life, yet either seek the upper air or sink deep, or are balanced 
in an intermediate position, so that they may protect their existence in that situation where they can exist 
in most accordance with their nature. 


And how much human nature loves the knowledge of its existence, and how it shrinks from being 
deceived, will be sufficiently understood from this fact, that every man prefers to grieve in a sane mind, 
rather than to be glad in madness. And this grand and wonderful instinct belongs to men alone of all 
animals; for, though some of them have keener eyesight than ourselves for this world’s light, they cannot 
attain to that spiritual light with which our mind is somehow irradiated, so that we can form right 
judgments of all things. For our power to judge is proportioned to our acceptance of this light. 
Nevertheless, the irrational animals, though they have not knowledge, have certainly something 
resembling knowledge; whereas the other material things are said to be sensible, not because they have 
senses, but because they are the objects of our senses. Yet among plants, their nourishment and 
generation have some resemblance to sensible life. However, both these and all material things have their 
causes hidden in their nature; but their outward forms, which lend beauty to this visible structure of the 
world, are perceived by our senses, so that they seem to wish to compensate for their own want of 
knowledge by providing us with knowledge. But we perceive them by our bodily senses in such a way that 
we do not judge of them by these senses. For we have another and far superior sense, belonging to the 
inner man, by which we perceive what things are just, and what unjust,—just by means of an intelligible 
idea, unjust by the want of it. This sense is aided in its functions neither by the eyesight, nor by the orifice 
of the ear, nor by the air-holes of the nostrils, nor by the palate’s taste, nor by any bodily touch. By it Iam 
assured both that I am, and that I know this; and these two I love, and in the same manner I am assured 
that I love them. 


CHAPTER 28 


WHETHER WE OUGHT TO LOVE THE LOVE ITSELF WITH WHICH WE LOVE OUR EXISTENCE AND OUR 
KNOWLEDGE OF IT, THAT SO WE MAY MORE NEARLY RESEMBLE THE IMAGE OF THE DIVINE TRINITY 


We have said as much as the scope of this work demands regarding these two things, to wit, our 
existence, and our knowledge of it, and how much they are loved by us, and how there is found even in 
the lower creatures a kind of likeness of these things, and yet with a difference. We have yet to speak of 
the love wherewith they are loved, to determine whether this love itself is loved. And doubtless it is; and 
this is the proof. Because in men who are justly loved, it is rather love itself that is loved; for he is not 
justly called a good man who knows what is good, but who loves it. Is it not then obvious that we love in 
ourselves the very love wherewith we love whatever good we love? For there is also a love wherewith we 
love that which we ought not to love; and this love is hated by him who loves that wherewith he loves 
what ought to be loved. For it is quite possible for both to exist in one man. And this co-existence is good 
for a man, to the end that this love which conduces to our living well may grow, and the other, which leads 
us to evil may decrease, until our whole life be perfectly healed and transmuted into good. For if we were 
beasts, we should love the fleshly and sensual life, and this would be our sufficient good; and when it was 
well with us in respect of it, we should seek nothing beyond. In like manner, if we were trees, we could 
not, indeed, in the strict sense of the word, love anything; nevertheless we should seem, as it were, to 
long for that by which we might become more abundantly and luxuriantly fruitful. If we were stones, or 
waves, or wind, or flame, or anything of that kind, we should want, indeed, both sensation and life, yet 
should possess a kind of attraction towards our own proper position and natural order. For the specific 
gravity of bodies is, as it were, their love, whether they are carried downwards by their weight, or 
upwards by their levity. For the body is borne by its gravity, as the spirit by love, whithersoever it is borne. 
But we are men, created in the image of our Creator, whose eternity is true, and whose truth is eternal, 
whose love is eternal and true, and who Himself is the eternal, true, and adorable Trinity, without 
confusion, without separation; and, therefore, while, as we run over all the works which He has 
established, we may detect, as it were, His footprints, now more and now less distinct even in those things 
that are beneath us, since they could not so much as exist, or be bodied forth in any shape, or follow and 
observe any law, had they not been made by Him who supremely is, and is supremely good and supremely 
wise; yet in ourselves beholding His image, let us, like that younger son of the gospel, come to ourselves, 
and arise and return to Him from whom by our sin we had departed. There our being will have no death, 
our knowledge no error, our love no mishap. But now, though we are assured of our possession of these 
three things, not on the testimony of others, but by our own consciousness of their presence, and because 
we see them with our own most truthful interior vision, yet, as we cannot of our selves know how long 
they are to continue, and whether they shall never cease to be, and what issue their good or bad use will 
lead to, we seek for others who can acquaint us of these things, if we have not already found them. Of the 
trustworthiness of these witnesses, there will, not now, but subsequently, be an opportunity of speaking. 
But in this book let us go on as we have begun, with God’s help, to speak of the city of God, not in its state 
of pilgrimage and mortality, but as it exists ever immortal in the heavens,—that is, let us speak of the holy 
angels who maintain their allegiance to God, who never were, nor ever shall be, apostate, between whom 
and those who forsook light eternal and became darkness, God, as we have already said, made at the first 
a separation. 


CHAPTER 29 


OF THE KNOWLEDGE BY WHICH THE HOLY ANGELS KNOW GOD IN HIS ESSENCE, AND BY WHICH THEY SEE THE 
CAUSES OF HIS WORKS IN THE ART OF THE WORKER, BEFORE THEY SEE THEM IN THE WORKS OF THE ARTIST 


Those holy angels come to the knowledge of God not by audible words, but by the presence to their souls 
of immutable truth, i.e., of the only-begotten Word of God; and they know this Word Himself, and the 
Father, and their Holy Spirit, and that this Trinity is indivisible, and that the three persons of it are one 
substance, and that there are not three Gods but one God; and this they so know that it is better 
understood by them than we are by ourselves. Thus, too, they know the creature also, not in itself, but by 
this better way, in the wisdom of God, as if in the art by which it was created; and, consequently, they 
know themselves better in God than in themselves, though they have also this latter knowledge. For they 
were created, and are different from their Creator. In Him, therefore, they have, as it were, a noonday 
knowledge; in themselves, a twilight knowledge, according to our former explanations. For there is a 
great difference between knowing a thing in the design in conformity to which it was made, and knowing 
it in itself—e.g., the straightness of lines and correctness of figures is known in one way when mentally 
conceived, in another when described on paper; and justice is known in one way in the unchangeable 
truth, in another in the spirit of a just man. So is it with all other things,—as, the firmament between the 
water above and below, which was called the heaven; the gathering of the waters beneath, and the laying 
bare of the dry land, and the production of plants and trees; the creation of sun, moon, and stars; and of 
the animals out of the waters, fowls, and fish, and monsters of the deep; and of everything that walks or 
creeps on the earth, and of man himself, who excels all that is on the earth,—all these things are known in 
one way by the angels in the Word of God, in which they see the eternally abiding causes and reasons 
according to which they were made, and in another way in themselves: in the former, with a clearer 
knowledge; in the latter, with a knowledge dimmer, and rather of the bare works than of the design. Yet, 


when these works are referred to the praise and adoration of the Creator Himself, it is as if morning 
dawned in the minds of those who contemplate them. 


CHAPTER 30 


OF THE PERFECTION OF THE NUMBER SIX, WHICH IS THE FIRST OF THE NUMBERS WHICH IS COMPOSED OF ITS 
ALIQUOT PARTS 


These works are recorded to have been completed in six days (the same day being six times repeated), 
because six is a perfect number,—not because God required a protracted time, as if He could not at once 
create all things, which then should mark the course of time by the movements proper to them, but 
because the perfection of the works was signified by the number six. For the number six is the first which 
is made up of its own parts, i.e., of its sixth, third, and half, which are respectively one, two, and three, 
and which make a total of six. In this way of looking at a number, those are said to be its parts which 
exactly divide it, as a half, a third, a fourth, or a fraction with any denominator, e.g., four is a part of nine, 
but not therefore an aliquot part; but one is, for it is the ninth part; and three is, for it is the third. Yet 
these two parts, the ninth and the third, or one and three, are far from making its whole sum of nine. So 
again, in the number ten, four is a part, yet does not divide it; but one is an aliquot part, for it is a tenth; 
so it has a fifth, which is two; and a half, which is five. But these three parts, a tenth, a fifth, and a half, or 
one, two, and five, added together, do not make ten, but eight. Of the number twelve, again, the parts 
added together exceed the whole; for it has a twelfth, that is, one; a sixth, or two; a fourth, which is three; 
a third, which is four; and a half, which is six. But one, two, three, four, and six make up, not twelve, but 
more, viz., sixteen. So much I have thought fit to state for the sake of illustrating the perfection of the 
number six, which is, as I said, the first which is exactly made up of its own parts added together; and in 
this number of days God finished His work. And, therefore, we must not despise the science of numbers, 
which, in many passages of holy Scripture, is found to be of eminent service to the careful interpreter. 
Neither has it been without reason numbered among God’s praises, “Thou hast ordered all things in 
number, and measure, and weight.” 


CHAPTER 31 


OF THE SEVENTH DAY, IN WHICH COMPLETENESS AND REPOSE ARE CELEBRATED 


But, on the seventh day (i.e., the same day repeated seven times, which number is also a perfect one, 
though for another reason), the rest of God is set forth, and then, too, we first hear of its being hallowed. 
So that God did not wish to hallow this day by His works, but by His rest, which has no evening, for it is 
not a creature; so that, being known in one way in the Word of God, and in another in itself, it should 
make a twofold knowledge, daylight and dusk (day and evening). Much more might be said about the 
perfection of the number seven, but this book is already too long, and I fear lest I should seem to catch at 
an opportunity of airing my little smattering of science more childishly than profitably. I must speak, 
therefore, in moderation and with dignity, lest, in too keenly following “number,” I be accused of 
forgetting “weight” and “measure.” Suffice it here to say, that three is the first whole number that is odd, 
four the first that is even, and of these two, seven is composed. On this account it is often put for all 
numbers together, as, “A just man falleth seven times, and riseth up again,”—that is, let him fall never so 
often, he will not perish (and this was meant to be understood not of sins, but of afflictions conducing to 
lowliness). Again, “Seven times a day will I praise Thee,” which elsewhere is expressed thus, “I will bless 
the Lord at all times.” And many such instances are found in the divine authorities, in which the number 
seven is, as I said, commonly used to express the whole, or the completeness of anything. And so the Holy 
Spirit, of whom the Lord says, “He will teach you all truth,” is signified by this number. In it is the rest of 
God, the rest His people find in Him. For rest is in the whole, i.e., in perfect completeness, while in the 
part there is labor. And thus we labor as long as we know in part; “but when that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done away.” It is even with toil we search into the Scriptures 
themselves. But the holy angels, towards whose society and assembly we sigh while in this our toilsome 
pilgrimage, as they already abide in their eternal home, so do they enjoy perfect facility of knowledge and 
felicity of rest. It is without difficulty that they help us; for their spiritual movements, pure and free, cost 
them no effort. 


CHAPTER 32 


OF THE OPINION THAT THE ANGELS WERE CREATED BEFORE THE WORLD 


But if some one oppose our opinion, and say that the holy angels are not referred to when it is said, “Let 
there be light, and there was light;” if he suppose or teach that some material light, then first created, 
was meant, and that the angels were created, not only before the firmament dividing the waters and 
named “the heaven,” but also before the time signified in the words, “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth;” if he allege that this phrase, “In the beginning,” does not mean that nothing was 
made before (for the angels were), but that God made all things by His Wisdom or Word, who is named in 
Scripture “the Beginning,” as He Himself, in the gospel, replied to the Jews when they asked Him who He 
was, that He was the Beginning;—I will not contest the point, chiefly because it gives me the liveliest 


satisfaction to find the Trinity celebrated in the very beginning of the book of Genesis. For having said “In 
the Beginning God created the heaven and the earth,” meaning that the Father made them in the Son (as 
the psalm testifies where it says, “How manifold are Thy works, O Lord! in Wisdom hast Thou made them 
all” ), a little afterwards mention is fitly made of the Holy Spirit also. For, when it had been told us what 
kind of earth God created at first, or what the mass or matter was which God, under the name of “heaven 
and earth,” had provided for the construction of the world, as is told in the additional words, “And the 
earth was without form, and void; and darkness was upon the face of the deep,” then, for the sake of 
completing the mention of the Trinity, it is immediately added, “And the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters.” Let each one, then, take it as he pleases; for it is so profound a passage, that it may well 
suggest, for the exercise of the reader’s tact, many opinions, and none of them widely departing from the 
rule of faith. At the same time, let none doubt that the holy angels in their heavenly abodes are, though 
not, indeed, co-eternal with God, yet secure and certain of eternal and true felicity. To their company the 
Lord teaches that His little ones belong; and not only says, “They shall be equal to the angels of God,” but 
shows, too, what blessed contemplation the angels themselves enjoy, saying, “Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones: for I say unto you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven.” 


CHAPTER 33 


OF THE TWO DIFFERENT AND DISSIMILAR COMMUNITIES OF ANGELS, WHICH ARE NOT INAPPROPRIATELY 
SIGNIFIED BY THE NAMES LIGHT AND DARKNESS 


That certain angels sinned, and were thrust down to the lowest parts of this world, where they are, as it 
were, incarcerated till their final damnation in the day of judgment, the Apostle Peter very plainly 
declares, when he says that “God spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down to hell, and 
delivered them into chains of darkness to be reserved into judgment.” Who, then, can doubt that God, 
either in foreknowledge or in act, separated between these and the rest? And who will dispute that the 
rest are justly called “light?” For even we who are yet living by faith, hoping only and not yet enjoying 
equality with them, are already called “light” by the apostle: “For ye were sometimes darkness, but now 
are ye light in the Lord.” But as for these apostate angels, all who understand or believe them to be worse 
than unbelieving men are well aware that they are called “darkness.” Wherefore, though light and 
darkness are to be taken in their literal signification in these passages of Genesis in which it is said, “God 
said, Let there be light, and there was light,” and “God divided the light from the darkness,” yet, for our 
part, we understand these two societies of angels,—the one enjoying God, the other swelling with pride; 
the one to whom it is said, “Praise ye Him, all His angels,” the other whose prince says, “All these things 
will I give Thee if Thou wilt fall down and worship me;” the one blazing with the holy love of God, the 
other reeking with the unclean lust of self-advancement. And since, as it is written, “God resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace unto the humble,” we may say, the one dwelling in the heaven of heavens, the 
other cast thence, and raging through the lower regions of the air; the one tranquil in the brightness of 
piety, the other tempest-tossed with beclouding desires; the one, at God’s pleasure, tenderly succoring, 
justly avenging,—the other, set on by its own pride, boiling with the lust of subduing and hurting; the one 
the minister of God’s goodness to the utmost of their good pleasure, the other held in by God’s power 
from doing the harm it would; the former laughing at the latter when it does good unwillingly by its 
persecutions, the latter envying the former when it gathers in its pilgrims. These two angelic 
communities, then, dissimilar and contrary to one another, the one both by nature good and by will 
upright, the other also good by nature but by will depraved, as they are exhibited in other and more 
explicit passages of holy writ, so I think they are spoken of in this book of Genesis under the names of 
light and darkness; and even if the author perhaps had a different meaning, yet our discussion of the 
obscure language has not been wasted time; for, though we have been unable to discover his meaning, yet 
we have adhered to the rule of faith, which is sufficiently ascertained by the faithful from other passages 
of equal authority. For, though it is the material works of God which are here spoken of, they have 
certainly a resemblance to the spiritual, so that Paul can say, “Ye are all the children of light, and the 
children of the day: we are not of the night, nor of darkness.” If, on the other hand, the author of Genesis 
saw in the words what we see, then our discussion reaches this more satisfactory conclusion, that the man 
of God, so eminently and divinely wise, or rather, that the Spirit of God who by him recorded God’s works 
which were finished on the sixth day, may be supposed not to have omitted all mention of the angels 
whether he included them in the words “in the beginning,” because He made them first, or, which seems 
most likely, because He made them in the only-begotten Word. And, under these names heaven and earth, 
the whole creation is signified, either as divided into spiritual and material, which seems the more likely, 
or into the two great parts of the world in which all created things are contained, so that, first of all, the 
creation is presented in sum, and then its parts are enumerated according to the mystic number of the 
days. 


CHAPTER 34 


OF THE IDEA THAT THE ANGELS WERE MEANT WHERE THE SEPARATION OF THE WATERS BY THE FIRMAMENT IS 
SPOKEN OF, AND OF THAT OTHER IDEA THAT THE WATERS WERE NOT CREATED 


Some, however, have supposed that the angelic hosts are somehow referred to under the name of waters, 


and that this is what is meant by “Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters:” that the waters 
above should be understood of the angels, and those below either of the visible waters, or of the multitude 
of bad angels, or of the nations of men. If this be so, then it does not here appear when the angels were 
created, but when they were separated. Though there have not been wanting men foolish and wicked 
enough to deny that the waters were made by God, because it is nowhere written, “God said, Let there be 
waters.” With equal folly they might say the same of the earth, for nowhere do we read, “God said, Let the 
earth be.” But, say they, it is written, “In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” Yes, and 
there the water is meant, for both are included in one word. For “the sea is His,” as the psalm says, “and 
He made it; and His hands formed the dry land.” But those who would understand the angels by the 
waters above the skies have a difficulty about the specific gravity of the elements, and fear that the 
waters, owing to their fluidity and weight, could not be set in the upper parts of the world. So that, if they 
were to construct a man upon their own principles, they would not put in his head any moist humors, or 
“phlegm” as the Greeks call it, and which acts the part of water among the elements of our body. But, in 
God’s handiwork, the head is the seat of the phlegm, and surely most fitly; and yet, according to their 
supposition, so absurdly that if we were not aware of the fact, and were informed by this same record that 
God had put a moist and cold and therefore heavy humor in the uppermost part of man’s body, these 
world-weighers would refuse belief. And if they were confronted with the authority of Scripture, they 
would maintain that something else must be meant by the words. But, were we to investigate and discover 
all the details which are written in this divine book regarding the creation of the world, we should have 
much to say, and should widely digress from the proposed aim of this work. Since, then, we have now said 
what seemed needful regarding these two diverse and contrary communities of angels, in which the origin 
of the two human communities (of which we intend to speak anon) is also found, let us at once bring this 
book also to a conclusion. 


Book XII 


Argument—Augustin first institutes two inquiries regarding the angels; namely, whence is there in some a 
good, and in others an evil will? and, what is the reason of the blessedness of the good, and the misery of 
the evil? Afterwards he treats of the creation of man, and teaches that he is not from eternity, but was 
created, and by none other than God. 


CHAPTER 1 
THAT THE NATURE OF THE ANGELS, BOTH GOOD AND BAD, IS ONE AND THE SAME 


It has already, in the preceding book, been shown how the two cities originated among the angels. Before 
I speak of the creation of man, and show how the cities took their rise so far as regards the race of 
rational mortals I see that I must first, so far as I can, adduce what may demonstrate that it is not 
incongruous and unsuitable to speak of a society composed of angels and men together; so that there are 
not four cities or societies,—two, namely, of angels, and as many of men,—but rather two in all, one 
composed of the good, the other of the wicked, angels or men indifferently. 


That the contrary propensities in good and bad angels have arisen, not from a difference in their nature 
and origin, since God, the good Author and Creator of all essences, created them both, but from a 
difference in their wills and desires, it is impossible to doubt. While some steadfastly continued in that 
which was the common good of all, namely, in God Himself, and in His eternity, truth, and love; others, 
being enamored rather of their own power, as if they could be their own good, lapsed to this private good 
of their own, from that higher and beatific good which was common to all, and, bartering the lofty dignity 
of eternity for the inflation of pride, the most assured verity for the slyness of vanity, uniting love for 
factious partisanship, they became proud, deceived, envious. The cause, therefore, of the blessedness of 
the good is adherence to God. And so the cause of the others’ misery will be found in the contrary, that is, 
in their not adhering to God. Wherefore, if when the question is asked, why are the former blessed, it is 
rightly answered, because they adhere to God; and when it is asked, why are the latter miserable, it is 
rightly answered, because they do not adhere to God,—then there is no other good for the rational or 
intellectual creature save God only. Thus, though it is not every creature that can be blessed (for beasts, 
trees, stones, and things of that kind have not this capacity), yet that creature which has the capacity 
cannot be blessed of itself, since it is created out of nothing, but only by Him by whom it has been 
created. For it is blessed by the possession of that whose loss makes it miserable. He, then, who is blessed 
not in another, but in himself, cannot be miserable, because he cannot lose himself. 


Accordingly we say that there is no unchangeable good but the one, true, blessed God; that the things 
which He made are indeed good because from Him, yet mutable because made not out of Him, but out of 
nothing. Although, therefore, they are not the supreme good, for God is a greater good, yet those mutable 
things which can adhere to the immutable good, and so be blessed, are very good; for so completely is He 
their good, that without Him they cannot but be wretched. And the other created things in the universe 
are not better on this account, that they cannot be miserable. For no one would say that the other 
members of the body are superior to the eyes, because they cannot be blind. But as the sentient nature, 
even when it feels pain, is superior to the stony, which can feel none, so the rational nature, even when 
wretched, is more excellent than that which lacks reason or feeling, and can therefore experience no 
misery. And since this is so, then in this nature which has been created so excellent, that though it be 
mutable itself, it can yet secure its blessedness by adhering to the immutable good, the supreme God; and 
since it is not satisfied unless it be perfectly blessed, and cannot be thus blessed save in God,—in this 
nature, I say, not to adhere to God, is manifestly a fault. Now every fault injures the nature, and is 
consequently contrary to the nature. The creature, therefore, which cleaves to God, differs from those 
who do not, not by nature, but by fault; and yet by this very fault the nature itself is proved to be very 
noble and admirable. For that nature is certainly praised, the fault of which is justly blamed. For we justly 
blame the fault because it mars the praiseworthy nature. As, then, when we say that blindness is a defect 
of the eyes, we prove that sight belongs to the nature of the eyes; and when we say that deafness is a 
defect of the ears, hearing is thereby proved to belong to their nature;—so, when we say that it is a fault 
of the angelic creature that it does not cleave to God, we hereby most plainly declare that it pertained to 
its nature to cleave to God. And who can worthily conceive or express how great a glory that is, to cleave 
to God, so as to live to Him, to draw wisdom from Him, to delight in Him, and to enjoy this so great good, 
without death, error, or grief? And thus, since every vice is an injury of the nature, that very vice of the 
wicked angels, their departure from God, is sufficient proof that God created their nature so good, that it 
is an injury to it not to be with God. 


CHAPTER 2 


THAT THERE IS NO ENTITY CONTRARY TO THE DIVINE, BECAUSE NONENTITY SEEMS TO BE THAT WHICH IS 
WHOLLY OPPOSITE TO HIM WHO SUPREMELY AND ALWAYS IS 


This may be enough to prevent any one from supposing, when we speak of the apostate angels, that they 
could have another nature, derived, as it were, from some different origin, and not from God. From the 
great impiety of this error we shall disentangle ourselves the more readily and easily, the more distinctly 
we understand that which God spoke by the angel when He sent Moses to the children of Israel: “I am 
that I am.” For since God is the supreme existence, that is to say, supremely is, and is therefore 
unchangeable, the things that He made He empowered to be, but not to be supremely like Himself. To 
some He communicated a more ample, to others a more limited existence, and thus arranged the natures 
of beings in ranks. For as from sapere comes sapientia, so from esse comes essentia,—a new word indeed, 
which the old Latin writers did not use, but which is naturalized in our day, that our language may not 
want an equivalent for the Greek ousia. For this is expressed word for word by essentia. Consequently, to 
that nature which supremely is, and which created all else that exists, no nature is contrary save that 
which does not exist. For nonentity is the contrary of that which is. And thus there is no being contrary to 
God, the Supreme Being, and Author of all beings whatsoever. 


CHAPTER 3 


THAT THE ENEMIES OF GOD ARE SO, NOT BY NATURE, BUT BY WILL, WHICH, AS IT INJURES THEM, INJURES A 
GOOD NATURE; FOR IF VICE DOES NOT INJURE, IT IS NOT VICE 


In Scripture they are called God’s enemies who oppose His rule, not by nature, but by vice; having no 
power to hurt Him, but only themselves. For they are His enemies, not through their power to hurt, but by 
their will to oppose Him. For God is unchangeable, and wholly proof against injury. Therefore the vice 
which makes those who are called His enemies resist Him, is an evil not to God, but to themselves. And to 
them it is an evil, solely because it corrupts the good of their nature. It is not nature, therefore, but vice, 
which is contrary to God. For that which is evil is contrary to the good. And who will deny that God is the 
supreme good? Vice, therefore, is contrary to God, as evil to good. Further, the nature it vitiates is a good, 
and therefore to this good also it is contrary. But while it is contrary to God only as evil to good, it is 
contrary to the nature it vitiates, both as evil and as hurtful. For to God no evils are hurtful; but only to 
natures mutable and corruptible, though, by the testimony of the vices themselves, originally good. For 
were they not good, vices could not hurt them. For how do they hurt them but by depriving them of 
integrity, beauty, welfare, virtue, and, in short, whatever natural good vice is wont to diminish or destroy? 
But if there be no good to take away, then no injury can be done, and conse quently there can be no vice. 
For it is impossible that there should be a harmless vice. Whence we gather, that though vice cannot 
injure the unchangeable good, it can injure nothing but good; because it does not exist where it does not 
injure. This, then, may be thus formulated: Vice cannot be in the highest good, and cannot be but in some 
good. Things solely good, therefore, can in some circumstances exist; things solely evil, never; for even 
those natures which are vitiated by an evil will, so far indeed as they are vitiated, are evil, but in so far as 
they are natures they are good. And when a vitiated nature is punished, besides the good it has in being a 
nature, it has this also, that it is not unpunished. For this is just, and certainly everything just is a good. 
For no one is punished for natural, but for voluntary vices. For even the vice which by the force of habit 
and long continuance has become a second nature, had its origin in the will. For at present we are 
speaking of the vices of the nature, which has a mental capacity for that enlightenment which 
discriminates between what is just and what is unjust. 


CHAPTER 4 


OF THE NATURE OF IRRATIONAL AND LIFELESS CREATURES, WHICH IN THEIR OWN KIND AND ORDER DO NOT 
MAR THE BEAUTY OF THE UNIVERSE 


But it is ridiculous to condemn the faults of beasts and trees, and other such mortal and mutable things as 
are void of intelligence, sensation, or life, even though these faults should destroy their corruptible 
nature; for these creatures received, at their Creator’s will, an existence fitting them, by passing away 
and giving place to others, to secure that lowest form of beauty, the beauty of seasons, which in its own 
place is a requisite part of this world. For things earthly were neither to be made equal to things heavenly, 
nor were they, though inferior, to be quite omitted from the universe. Since, then, in those situations 
where such things are appropriate, some perish to make way for others that are born in their room, and 
the less succumb to the greater, and the things that are overcome are transformed into the quality of 
those that have the mastery, this is the appointed order of things transitory. Of this order the beauty does 
not strike us, because by our mortal frailty we are so involved in a part of it, that we cannot perceive the 
whole, in which these fragments that offend us are harmonized with the most accurate fitness and beauty. 
And therefore, where we are not so well able to perceive the wisdom of the Creator, we are very properly 
enjoined to believe it, lest in the vanity of human rashness we presume to find any fault with the work of 
so great an Artificer. At the same time, if we attentively consider even these faults of earthly things, which 
are neither voluntary nor penal, they seem to illustrate the excellence of the natures themselves, which 


are all originated and created by God; for it is that which pleases us in this nature which we are 
displeased to see removed by the fault,—unless even the natures themselves displease men, as often 
happens when they become hurtful to them, and then men estimate them not by their nature, but by their 
utility; as in the case of those animals whose swarms scourged the pride of the Egyptians. But in this way 
of estimating, they may find fault with the sun itself; for certain criminals or debtors are sentenced by the 
judges to be set in the sun. Therefore it is not with respect to our convenience or discomfort, but with 
respect to their own nature, that the creatures are glorifying to their Artificer. Thus even the nature of the 
eternal fire, penal though it be to the condemned sinners, is most assuredly worthy of praise. For what is 
more beautiful than fire flaming, blazing, and shining? What more useful than fire for warming, restoring, 
cooking, though nothing is more destructive than fire burning and consuming? The same thing, then, 
when applied in one way, is destructive, but when applied suitably, is most beneficial. For who can find 
words to tell its uses throughout the whole world? We must not listen, then, to those who praise the light 
of fire but find fault with its heat, judging it not by its nature, but by their convenience or discomfort. For 
they wish to see, but not to be burnt. But they forget that this very light which is so pleasant to them, 
disagrees with and hurts weak eyes; and in that heat which is disagreeable to them, some animals find the 
most suitable conditions of a healthy life. 


CHAPTER 5 


THAT IN ALL NATURES, OF EVERY KIND AND RANK, GOD IS GLORIFIED 


All natures, then, inasmuch as they are, and have therefore a rank and species of their own, and a kind of 
internal harmony, are certainly good. And when they are in the places assigned to them by the order of 
their nature, they preserve such being as they have received. And those things which have not received 
everlasting being, are altered for better or for worse, so as to suit the wants and motions of those things 
to which the Creator’s law has made them subservient; and thus they tend in the divine providence to that 
end which is embraced in the general scheme of the government of the universe. So that, though the 
corruption of transitory and perishable things brings them to utter destruction, it does not prevent their 
producing that which was designed to be their result. And this being so, God, who supremely is, and who 
therefore created every being which has not supreme existence (for that which was made of nothing could 
not be equal to Him, and indeed could not be at all had He not made it), is not to be found fault with on 
account of the creature’s faults, but is to be praised in view of the natures He has made. 


CHAPTER 6 


WHAT THE CAUSE OF THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE GOOD ANGELS IS, AND WHAT THE CAUSE OF THE MISERY OF 
THE WICKED 


Thus the true cause of the blessedness of the good angels is found to be this, that they cleave to Him who 
supremely is. And if we ask the cause of the misery of the bad, it occurs to us, and not unreasonably, that 
they are miserable because they have forsaken Him who supremely is, and have turned to themselves who 
have no such essence. And this vice, what else is it called than pride? For “pride is the beginning of sin.” 
They were unwilling, then, to preserve their strength for God; and as adherence to God was the condition 
of their enjoying an ampler being, they diminished it by preferring themselves to Him. This was the first 
defect, and the first impoverishment, and the first flaw of their nature, which was created, not indeed 
supremely existent, but finding its blessedness in the enjoyment of the Supreme Being; whilst by 
abandoning Him it should become, not indeed no nature at all, but a nature with a less ample existence, 
and therefore wretched. 


If the further question be asked, What was the efficient cause of their evil will? there is none. For what is 
it which makes the will bad, when it is the will itself which makes the action bad? And consequently the 
bad will is the cause of the bad action, but nothing is the efficient cause of the bad will. For if anything is 
the cause, this thing either has or has not a will. If it has, the will is either good or bad. If good, who is so 
left to himself as to say that a good will makes a will bad? For in this case a good will would be the cause 
of sin; a most absurd supposition. On the other hand, if this hypothetical thing has a bad will, I wish to 
know what made it so; and that we may not go on forever, I ask at once, what made the first evil will bad? 
For that is not the first which was itself corrupted by an evil will, but that is the first which was made evil 
by no other will. For if it were preceded by that which made it evil, that will was first which made the 
other evil. But if it is replied, “Nothing made it evil; it always was evil,” I ask if it has been existing in 
some nature. For if not, then it did not exist at all; and if it did exist in some nature, then it vitiated and 
corrupted it, and injured it, and consequently deprived it of good. And therefore the evil will could not 
exist in an evil nature, but in a nature at once good and mutable, which this vice could injure. For if it did 
no injury, it was no vice; and consequently the will in which it was, could not be called evil. But if it did 
injury, it did it by taking away or diminishing good. And therefore there could not be from eternity, as was 
suggested, an evil will in that thing in which there had been previously a natural good, which the evil will 
was able to diminish by corrupting it. If, then, it was not from eternity, who, I ask, made it? The only thing 
that can be suggested in reply is, that something which itself had no will, made the will evil. I ask, then, 
whether this thing was superior, inferior, or equal to it? If superior, then it is better. How, then, has it no 
will, and not rather a good will? The same reasoning applies if it was equal; for so long as two things have 


equally a good will, the one cannot produce in the other an evil will. Then remains the supposition that 
that which corrupted the will of the angelic nature which first sinned, was itself an inferior thing without a 
will. But that thing, be it of the lowest and most earthly kind, is certainly itself good, since it is a nature 
and being, with a form and rank of its own in its own kind and order. How, then, can a good thing be the 
efficient cause of an evil will? How, I say, can good be the cause of evil? For when the will abandons what 
is above itself, and turns to what is lower, it becomes evil—not because that is evil to which it turns, but 
because the turning itself is wicked. Therefore it is not an inferior thing which has made the will evil, but 
it is itself which has become so by wickedly and inordinately desiring an inferior thing. For if two men, 
alike in physical and moral constitution, see the same corporal beauty, and one of them is excited by the 
sight to desire an illicit enjoyment while the other steadfastly maintains a modest restraint of his will, 
what do we suppose brings it about, that there is an evil will in the one and not in the other? What 
produces it in the man in whom it exists? Not the bodily beauty, for that was presented equally to the gaze 
of both, and yet did not produce in both an evil will. Did the flesh of the one cause the desire as he 
looked? But why did not the flesh of the other? Or was it the disposition? But why not the disposition of 
both? For we are supposing that both were of a like temperament of body and soul. Must we, then, say 
that the one was tempted by a secret suggestion of the evil spirit? As if it was not by his own will that he 
consented to this suggestion and to any inducement whatever! This consent, then, this evil will which he 
presented to the evil suasive influence,—what was the cause of it, we ask? For, not to delay on such a 
difficulty as this, if both are tempted equally and one yields and consents to the temptation while the 
other remains unmoved by it, what other account can we give of the matter than this, that the one is 
willing, the other unwilling, to fall away from chastity? And what causes this but their own wills, in cases 
at least such as we are supposing, where the temperament is identical? The same beauty was equally 
obvious to the eyes of both; the same secret temptation pressed on both with equal violence. However 
minutely we examine the case, therefore, we can discern nothing which caused the will of the one to be 
evil. For if we say that the man himself made his will evil, what was the man himself before his will was 
evil but a good nature created by God, the unchangeable good? Here are two men who, before the 
temptation, were alike in body and soul, and of whom one yielded to the tempter who persuaded him, 
while the other could not be persuaded to desire that lovely body which was equally before the eyes of 
both. Shall we say of the successfully tempted man that he corrupted his own will, since he was certainly 
good before his will became bad? Then, why did he do so? Was it because his will was a nature, or 
because it was made of nothing? We shall find that the latter is the case. For if a nature is the cause of an 
evil will, what else can we say than that evil arises from good or that good is the cause of evil? And how 
can it come to pass that a nature, good though mutable, should produce any evil—that is to say, should 
make the will itself wicked? 


CHAPTER 7 
THAT WE OUGHT NOT TO EXPECT TO FIND ANY EFFICIENT CAUSE OF THE EVIL WILL 


Let no one, therefore, look for an efficient cause of the evil will; for it is not efficient, but deficient, as the 
will itself is not an effecting of something, but a defect. For defection from that which supremely is, to that 
which has less of being,—this is to begin to have an evil will. Now, to seek to discover the causes of these 
defections,—causes, as I have said, not efficient, but deficient,—is as if some one sought to see darkness, 
or hear silence. Yet both of these are known by us, and the former by means only of the eye, the latter 
only by the ear; but not by their positive actuality, but by their want of it. Let no one, then seek to know 
from me what I know that I do not know; unless he perhaps wishes to learn to be ignorant of that of which 
all we know is, that it cannot be known. For those things which are known not by their actuality, but by 
their want of it, are known, if our expression may be allowed and understood, by not knowing them, that 
by knowing them they may be not known. For when the eyesight surveys objects that strike the sense, it 
nowhere sees darkness but where it begins not to see. And so no other sense but the ear can perceive 
silence, and yet it is only perceived by not hearing. Thus, too, our mind perceives intelligible forms by 
understanding them; but when they are deficient, it knows them by not knowing them; for “who can 
understand defects?” 


CHAPTER 8 
OF THE MISDIRECTED LOVE WHEREBY THE WILL FELL AWAY FROM THE IMMUTABLE TO THE MUTABLE GOOD 


This I do know, that the nature of God can never, nowhere, nowise be defective, and that natures made of 
nothing can. These latter, however, the more being they have, and the more good they do (for then they do 
something positive), the more they have efficient causes; but in so far as they are defective in being, and 
consequently do evil (for then what is their work but vanity?), they have deficient causes. And I know 
likewise, that the will could not become evil, were it unwilling to become so; and therefore its failings are 
justly punished, being not necessary, but voluntary. For its defections are not to evil things, but are 
themselves evil; that is to say, are not towards things that are naturally and in themselves evil, but the 
defection of the will is evil, because it is contrary to the order of nature, and an abandonment of that 
which has supreme being for that which has less. For avarice is not a fault inherent in gold, but in the man 
who inordinately loves gold, to the detriment of justice, which ought to be held in incomparably higher 


regard than gold. Neither is luxury the fault of lovely and charming objects, but of the heart that 
inordinately loves sensual pleasures, to the neglect of temperance, which attaches us to objects more 
lovely in their spirituality, and more delectable by their incorruptibility. Nor yet is boasting the fault of 
human praise, but of the soul that is inordinately fond of the applause of men, and that makes light of the 
voice of conscience. Pride, too, is not the fault of him who delegates power, nor of power itself, but of the 
soul that is inordinately enamored of its own power, and despises the more just dominion of a higher 
authority. Consequently he who inordinately loves the good which any nature possesses, even though he 
obtain it, himself becomes evil in the good, and wretched because deprived of a greater good. 


CHAPTER 9 


WHETHER THE ANGELS, BESIDES RECEIVING FROM GOD THEIR NATURE, RECEIVED FROM HIM ALSO THEIR 
GOOD WILL BY THE HOLY SPIRIT IMBUING THEM WITH LOVE 


There is, then, no natural efficient cause or, if I may be allowed the expression, no essential cause, of the 
evil will, since itself is the origin of evil in mutable spirits, by which the good of their nature is diminished 
and corrupted; and the will is made evil by nothing else than defection from God,—a defection of which 
the cause, too, is certainly deficient. But as to the good will, if we should say that there is no efficient 
cause of it, we must beware of giving currency to the opinion that the good will of the good angels is not 
created, but is co-eternal with God. For if they themselves are created, how can we say that their good 
will was eternal? But if created, was it created along with themselves, or did they exist for a time without 
it? If along with themselves, then doubtless it was created by Him who created them, and, as soon as ever 
they were created, they attached themselves to Him who created them, with the love He created in them. 
And they are separated from the society of the rest, because they have continued in the same good will; 
while the others have fallen away to another will, which is an evil one, by the very fact of its being a 
falling away from the good; from which, we may add, they would not have fallen away had they been 
unwilling to do so. But if the good angels existed for a time without a good will, and produced it in 
themselves without God’s interference, then it follows that they made themselves better than He made 
them. Away with such a thought! For without a good will, what were they but evil? Or if they were not 
evil, because they had not an evil will any more than a good one (for they had not fallen away from that 
which as yet they had not begun to enjoy), certainly they were not the same, not so good, as when they 
came to have a good will. Or if they could not make themselves better than they were made by Him who is 
surpassed by none in His work, then certainly, without His helpful operation, they could not come to 
possess that good will which made them better. And though their good will effected that they did not turn 
to themselves, who had a more stinted existence, but to Him who supremely is, and that, being united to 
Him, their own being was enlarged, and they lived a wise and blessed life by His communications to them, 
what does this prove but that the will, however good it might be, would have continued helplessly only to 
desire Him, had not He who had made their nature out of nothing, and yet capable of enjoying Him, first 
stimulated it to desire Him, and then filled it with Himself, and so made it better? 


Besides, this too has to be inquired into, whether, if the good angels made their own will good, they did so 
with or without will? If without, then it was not their doing. If with, was the will good or bad? If bad, how 
could a bad will give birth to a good one? If good, then already they had a good will. And who made this 
will, which already they had, but He who created them with a good will, or with that chaste love by which 
they cleaved to Him, in one and the same act creating their nature, and endowing it with grace? And thus 
we are driven to believe that the holy angels never existed without a good will or the love of God. But the 
angels who, though created good, are yet evil now, became so by their own will. And this will was not 
made evil by their good nature, unless by its voluntary defection from good; for good is not the cause of 
evil, but a defection from good is. These angels, therefore, either received less of the grace of the divine 
love than those who persevered in the same; or if both were created equally good, then, while the one fell 
by their evil will, the others were more abundantly assisted, and attained to that pitch of blessedness at 
which they became certain they should never fall from it,—as we have already shown in the preceding 
book. We must therefore acknowledge, with the praise due to the Creator, that not only of holy men, but 
also of the holy angels, it can be said that “the love of God is shed abroad in their hearts by the Holy 
Ghost, which is given unto them.” And that not only of men, but primarily and principally of angels it is 
true, as it is written, “It is good to draw near to God.” And those who have this good in common, have, 
both with Him to whom they draw near, and with one another, a holy fellowship, and form one city of God 
—His living sacrifice, and His living temple. And I see that, as I have now spoken of the rise of this city 
among the angels, it is time to speak of the origin of that part of it which is hereafter to be united to the 
immortal angels, and which at present is being gathered from among mortal men, and is either sojourning 
on earth, or, in the persons of those who have passed through death, is resting in the secret receptacles 
and abodes of disembodied spirits. For from one man, whom God created as the first, the whole human 
race descended, according to the faith of Holy Scripture, which deservedly is of wonderful authority 
among all nations throughout the world; since, among its other true statements, it predicted, by its divine 
foresight, that all nations would give credit to it. 


CHAPTER 10 


OF THE FALSENESS OF THE HISTORY WHICH ALLOTS MANY THOUSAND YEARS TO THE WORLD’S PAST 


Let us, then, omit the conjectures of men who know not what they say, when they speak of the nature and 
origin of the human race. For some hold the same opinion regarding men that they hold regarding the 
world itself, that they have always been. Thus Apuleius says when he is describing our race, “Individually 
they are mortal, but collectively, and as a race, they are immortal.” And when they are asked, how, if the 
human race has always been, they vindicate the truth of their history, which narrates who were the 
inventors, and what they invented, and who first instituted the liberal studies and the other arts, and who 
first inhabited this or that region, and this or that island? they reply, that most, if not all lands, were so 
desolated at intervals by fire and flood, that men were greatly reduced in numbers, and from these, again, 
the population was restored to its former numbers, and that thus there was at intervals a new beginning 
made, and though those things which had been interrupted and checked by the severe devastations were 
only renewed, yet they seemed to be originated then; but that man could not exist at all save as produced 
by man. But they say what they think, not what they know. 


They are deceived, too, by those highly mendacious documents which profess to give the history of many 
thousand years, though, reckoning by the sacred writings, we find that not 6000 years have yet passed. 
And, not to spend many words in exposing the baselessness of these documents, in which so many 
thousands of years are accounted for, nor in proving that their authorities are totally inadequate, let me 
cite only that letter which Alexander the Great wrote to his mother Olympias, giving her the narrative he 
had from an Egyptian priest, which he had extracted from their sacred archives, and which gave an 
account of kingdoms mentioned also by the Greek historians. In this letter of Alexander’s a term of 
upwards of 5000 years is assigned to the kingdom of Assyria; while in the Greek history only 1300 years 
are reckoned from the reign of Bel himself, whom both Greek and Egyptian agree in counting the first 
king of Assyria. Then to the empire of the Persians and Macedonians this Egyptian assigned more than 
8000 years, counting to the time of Alexander, to whom he was speaking; while among the Greeks, 485 
years are assigned to the Macedonians down to the death of Alexander, and to the Persians 233 years, 
reckoning to the termination of his conquests. Thus these give a much smaller number of years than the 
Egyptians; and indeed, though multiplied three times, the Greek chronology would still be shorter. For the 
Egyptians are said to have formerly reckoned only four months to their year; so that one year, according 
to the fuller and truer computation now in use among them as well as among ourselves, would 
comprehend three of their old years. But not even thus, as I said, does the Greek history correspond with 
the Egyptian in its chronology. And therefore the former must receive the greater credit, because it does 
not exceed the true account of the duration of the world as it is given by our documents, which are truly 
sacred. Further, if this letter of Alexander, which has become so famous, differs widely in this matter of 
chronology from the probable credible account, how much less can we believe these documents which, 
though full of fabu lous and fictitious antiquities, they would fain oppose to the authority of our well- 
known and divine books, which predicted that the whole world would believe them, and which the whole 
world accordingly has believed; which proved, too, that it had truly narrated past events by its prediction 
of future events, which have so exactly come to pass! 


CHAPTER 11 


OF THOSE WHO SUPPOSE THAT THIS WORLD INDEED IS NOT ETERNAL, BUT THAT EITHER THERE ARE 
NUMBERLESS WORLDS, OR THAT ONE AND THE SAME WORLD IS PERPETUALLY RESOLVED INTO ITS ELEMENTS, 
AND RENEWED AT THE CONCLUSION OF FIXED CYCLES 


There are some, again, who, though they do not suppose that this world is eternal, are of opinion either 
that this is not the only world, but that there are numberless worlds or that indeed it is the only one, but 
that it dies, and is born again at fixed intervals, and this times without number; but they must 
acknowledge that the human race existed before there were other men to beget them. For they cannot 
suppose that, if the whole world perish, some men would be left alive in the world, as they might survive 
in floods and conflagrations, which those other speculators suppose to be partial, and from which they can 
therefore reasonably argue that a few then survived whose posterity would renew the population; but as 
they believe that the world itself is renewed out of its own material, so they must believe that out of its 
elements the human race was produced, and then that the progeny of mortals sprang like that of other 
animals from their parents. 


CHAPTER 12 


HOW THESE PERSONS ARE TO BE ANSWERED, WHO FIND FAULT WITH THE CREATION OF MAN ON THE SCORE 
OF ITS RECENT DATE 


As to those who are always asking why man was not created during these countless ages of the infinitely 
extended past, and came into being so lately that, according to Scripture, less than 6000 years have 
elapsed since He began to be, I would reply to them regarding the creation of man, just as I replied 
regarding the origin of the world to those who will not believe that it is not eternal, but had a beginning, 
which even Plato himself most plainly declares, though some think his statement was not consistent with 
his real opinion. If it offends them that the time that has elapsed since the creation of man is so short, and 
his years so few according to our authorities, let them take this into consideration, that nothing that has a 
limit is long, and that all the ages of time being finite, are very little, or indeed nothing at all, when 


compared to the interminable eternity. Consequently, if there had elapsed since the creation of man, I do 
not say five or six, but even sixty or six hundred thousand years, or sixty times as many, or six hundred or 
six hundred thousand times as many, or this sum multiplied until it could no longer be expressed in 
numbers, the same question could still be put, Why was he not made before? For the past and boundless 
eternity during which God abstained from creating man is so great, that, compare it with what vast and 
untold number of ages you please, so long as there is a definite conclusion of this term of time, it is not 
even as if you compared the minutest drop of water with the ocean that everywhere flows around the 
globe. For of these two, one indeed is very small, the other incomparably vast, yet both are finite; but that 
space of time which starts from some beginning, and is limited by some termination, be it of what extent it 
may, if you compare it with that which has no beginning, I know not whether to say we should count it the 
very minutest thing, or nothing at all. For, take this limited time, and deduct from the end of it, one by 
one, the briefest moments (as you might take day by day from a man’s life, beginning at the day in which 
he now lives, back to that of his birth), and though the number of moments you must subtract in this 
backward movement be so great that no word can express it, yet this subtraction will sometime carry you 
to the beginning. But if you take away from a time which has no beginning, I do not say brief moments 
one by one, nor yet hours, or days, or months, or years even in quantities, but terms of years so vast that 
they cannot be named by the most skillful arithmeticians,—take away terms of years as vast as that which 
we have supposed to be gradually consumed by the deduction of moments,—and take them away not once 
and again repeatedly, but always, and what do you effect, what do you make by your deduction, since you 
never reach the beginning, which has no existence? Wherefore, that which we now demand after five 
thousand odd years, our descendants might with like curiosity demand after six hundred thousand years, 
supposing these dying generations of men continue so long to decay and be renewed, and supposing 
posterity continues as weak and ignorant as ourselves. The same question might have been asked by 
those who have lived before us and while man was even newer upon earth. The first man himself in short 
might the day after or the very day of his creation have asked why he was created no sooner. And no 
matter at what earlier or later period he had been created, this controversy about the commencement of 
this world’s history would have had precisely the same difficulties as it has now. 


CHAPTER 13 


OF THE REVOLUTION OF THE AGES, WHICH SOME PHILOSOPHERS BELIEVE WILL BRING ALL THINGS ROUND 
AGAIN, AFTER A CERTAIN FIXED CYCLE, TO THE SAME ORDER AND FORM AS AT FIRST 


This controversy some philosophers have seen no other approved means of solving than by introducing 
cycles of time, in which there should be a constant renewal and repetition of the order of nature; and they 
have therefore asserted that these cycles will ceaselessly recur, one passing away and another coming, 
though they are not agreed as to whether one permanent world shall pass through all these cycles, or 
whether the world shall at fixed intervals die out, and be renewed so as to exhibit a recurrence of the 
same phenomena—the things which have been, and those which are to be, coinciding. And from this 
fantastic vicissitude they exempt not even the immortal soul that has attained wisdom, consigning it to a 
ceaseless transmigration between delusive blessedness and real misery. For how can that be truly called 
blessed which has no assurance of being so eternally, and is either in ignorance of the truth, and blind to 
the misery that is approaching, or, knowing it, is in misery and fear? Or if it passes to bliss, and leaves 
miseries forever, then there happens in time a new thing which time shall not end. Why not, then, the 
world also? Why may not man, too, be a similar thing? So that, by following the straight path of sound 
doctrine, we escape, I know not what circuitous paths, discovered by deceiving and deceived sages. 


Some, too, in advocating these recurring cycles that restore all things to their original cite in favor of 
their supposition what Solomon says in the book of Ecclesiastes: “What is that which hath been? It is that 
which shall be. And what is that which is done? It is that which shall be done: and there is no new thing 
under the sun. Who can speak and say, See, this is new? It hath been already of old time, which was 
before us.” This he said either of those things of which he had just been speaking—the succession of 
generations, the orbit of the sun, the course of rivers,—or else of all kinds of creatures that are born and 
die. For men were before us, are with us, and shall be after us; and so all living things and all plants. Even 
monstrous and irregular productions, though differing from one another, and though some are reported as 
solitary instances, yet resemble one another generally, in so far as they are miraculous and monstrous, 
and, in this sense, have been, and shall be, and are no new and recent things under the sun. However, 
some would understand these words as meaning that in the predestination of God all things have already 
existed, and that thus there is no new thing under the sun. At all events, far be it from any true believer to 
suppose that by these words of Solomon those cycles are meant, in which, according to those 
philosophers, the same periods and events of time are repeated; as if, for example, the philosopher Plato, 
having taught in the school at Athens which is called the Academy, so, numberless ages before, at long but 
certain intervals, this same Plato and the same school, and the same disciples existed, and so also are to 
be repeated during the countless cycles that are yet to be,—far be it, I say, from us to believe this. For 
once Christ died for our sins; and, rising from the dead, He dieth no more. “Death hath no more dominion 
over Him; and we ourselves after the resurrection shall be “ever with the Lord,” to whom we now Say, as 
the sacred Psalmist dictates, “Thou shall keep us, O Lord, Thou shall preserve us from this generation.” 
And that too which follows, is, I think, appropriate enough: “The wicked walk in a circle,” not because 
their life is to recur by means of these circles, which these philosophers imagine, but because the path in 


which their false doctrine now runs is circuitous. 


CHAPTER 14 


OF THE CREATION OF THE HUMAN RACE IN TIME, AND HOW THIS WAS EFFECTED WITHOUT ANY NEW DESIGN 
OR CHANGE OF PURPOSE ON GOD’S PART 


What wonder is it if, entangled in these circles, they find neither entrance nor egress? For they know not 
how the human race, and this mortal condition of ours, took its origin, nor how it will be brought to an 
end, since they cannot penetrate the inscrutable wisdom of God. For, though Himself eternal, and without 
beginning, yet He caused time to have a beginning; and man, whom He had not previously made He made 
in time, not from a new and sudden resolution, but by His unchangeable and eternal design. Who can 
search out the unsearchable depth of this purpose, who can scrutinize the inscrutable wisdom, wherewith 
God, without change of will, created man, who had never before been, and gave him an existence in time, 
and increased the human race from one individual? For the Psalmist himself, when he had first said, “Thou 
shalt keep us, O Lord, Thou shall preserve us from this generation for ever,” and had then rebuked those 
whose foolish and impious doctrine preserves for the soul no eternal deliverance and blessedness adds 
immediately, “The wicked walk in a circle.” Then, as if it were said to him, “What then do you believe, feel, 
know? Are we to believe that it suddenly occurred to God to create man, whom He had never before made 
in a past eternity—God, to whom nothing new can occur, and in whom is no changeableness?” the 
Psalmist goes on to reply, as if addressing God Himself, “According to the depth of Thy wisdom Thou hast 
multiplied the children of men.” Let men, he seems to say, fancy what they please, let them conjecture and 
dispute as seems good to them, but Thou hast multiplied the children of men according to the depth of thy 
wisdom, which no man can comprehend. For this is a depth indeed, that God always has been, and that 
man, whom He had never made before, He willed to make in time, and this without changing His design 
and will. 


CHAPTER 15 


WHETHER WE ARE TO BELIEVE THAT GOD, AS HE HAS ALWAYS BEEN SOVEREIGN LORD, HAS ALWAYS HAD 
CREATURES OVER WHOM HE EXERCISED HIS SOVEREIGNTY; AND IN WHAT SENSE WE CAN SAY THAT THE 
CREATURE HAS ALWAYS BEEN, AND YET CANNOT SAY IT IS CO-ETERNAL 


For my own part, indeed, as I dare not say that there ever was a time when the Lord God was not Lord, so 
I ought not to doubt that man had no existence before time, and was first created in time. But when I 
consider what God could be the Lord of, if there was not always some creature, I shrink from making any 
assertion, remembering my own insignificance, and that it is written, “What man is he that can know the 
counsel of God? or who can think what the will of the Lord is? For the thoughts of mortal men are timid, 
and our devices are but uncertain. For the corruptible body presseth down the soul, and the earthly 
tabernacle weigheth down the mind that museth upon many things.” Many things certainly do I muse 
upon in this earthly tabernacle, because the one thing which is true among the many, or beyond the many, 
I cannot find. If, then, among these many thoughts, I say that there have always been creatures for Him to 
be Lord of, who is always and ever has been Lord, but that these creatures have not always been the 
same, but succeeded one another (for we would not seem to say that any is co-eternal with the Creator, an 
assertion condemned equally by faith and sound reason), I must take care lest I fall into the absurd and 
ignorant error of maintaining that by these successions and changes mortal creatures have always 
existed, whereas the immortal creatures had not begun to exist until the date of our own world, when the 
angels were created; if at least the angels are intended by that light which was first made, or, rather, by 
that heaven of which it is said, “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” The angels, at 
least did not exist before they were created; for if we say that they have always existed, we shall seem to 
make them co-eternal with the Creator. Again, if I say that the angels were not created in time, but existed 
before all times, as those over whom God, who has ever been Sovereign, exercised His sovereignty, then I 
shall be asked whether, if they were created before all time, they, being creatures, could possibly always 
exist. It may perhaps be replied, Why not always, since that which is in all time may very properly be said 
to be “always?” Now so true is it that these angels have existed in all time that even before time was they 
were created; if at least time began with the heavens, and the angels existed before the heavens. And if 
time was even before the heavenly bodies, not indeed marked by hours, days, months, and years,—for 
these measures of time’s periods which are commonly and properly called times, did manifestly begin 
with the motion of the heavenly bodies, and so God said, when He appointed them, “Let them be for signs, 
and for seasons, and for days, and for years,”—if, I say, time was before these heavenly bodies by some 
changing movement, whose parts succeeded one another and could not exist simultaneously, and if there 
was some such movement among the angels which necessitated the existence of time, and that they from 
their very creation should be subject to these temporal changes, then they have existed in all time, for 
time came into being along with them. And who will say that what was in all time, was not always? 


But if I make such a reply, it will be said to me, How, then, are they not co-eternal with the Creator, if He 
and they always have been? How even can they be said to have been created, if we are to understand that 
they have always existed? What shall we reply to this? Shall we say that both statements are true? that 
they always have been, since they have been in all time, they being created along with time, or time along 


with them, and yet that also they were created? For, similarly, we will not deny that time itself was 
created, though no one doubts that time has been in all time; for if it has not been in all time, then there 
was a time when there was no time. But the most foolish person could not make such an assertion. For we 
can reasonably say there was a time when Rome was not; there was a time when Jerusalem was not; there 
was a time when Abraham was not; there was a time when man was not, and so on: in fine, if the world 
was not made at the commencement of time, but after some time had elapsed, we can say there was a 
time when the world was not. But to say there was a time when time was not, is as absurd as to say there 
was a man when there was no man; or, this world was when this world was not. For if we are not referring 
to the same object, the form of expression may be used, as, there was another man when this man was 
not. Thus we can reasonably say there was another time when this time was not; but not the merest 
simpleton could say there was a time when there was no time. As, then, we say that time was created, 
though we also say that it always has been, since in all time time has been, so it does not follow that if the 
angels have always been, they were therefore not created. For we say that they have always been, 
because they have been in all time; and we say they have been in all time, because time itself could no 
wise be without them. For where there is no creature whose changing movements admit of succession, 
there cannot be time at all. And consequently, even if they have always existed, they were created; 
neither, if they have always existed, are they therefore co-eternal with the Creator. For He has always 
existed in unchangeable eternity; while they were created, and are said to have been always, because they 
have been in all time, time being impossible without the creature. But time passing away by its 
changefulness, cannot be co-eternal with changeless eternity. And consequently, though the immortality of 
the angels does not pass in time, does not become past as if now it were not, nor has a future as if it were 
not yet, still their movements, which are the basis of time, do pass from future to past; and therefore they 
cannot be co-eternal with the Creator, in whose movement we cannot say that there has been that which 
now is not, or shall be that which is not yet. Wherefore, if God always has been Lord, He has always had 
creatures under His dominion,—creatures, however, not begotten of Him, but created by Him out of 
nothing; nor co-eternal with Him, for He was before them though at no time without them, because He 
preceded them, not by the lapse of time, but by His abiding eternity. But if I make this reply to those who 
demand how He was always Creator, always Lord, if there were not always a subject creation; or how this 
was created, and not rather co-eternal with its Creator, if it always was, I fear I may be accused of 
recklessly affirming what I know not, instead of teaching what I know. I return, therefore, to that which 
our Creator has seen fit that we should know; and those things which He has allowed the abler men to 
know in this life, or has reserved to be known in the next by the perfected saints, I acknowledge to be 
beyond my capacity. But I have thought it right to discuss these matters without making positive 
assertions, that they who read may be warned to abstain from hazardous questions, and may not deem 
themselves fit for everything. Let them rather endeavor to obey the wholesome injunction of the apostle, 
when he says, “For I say, through the grace given unto me, to every man that is among you, not to think of 
himself more highly than he ought to think; but to think soberly, according as God hath dealt to every man 
the measure of faith.” For if an infant receive nourishment suited to its strength, it becomes capable, as it 
grows, of taking more; but if its strength and capacity be overtaxed, it dwines away in place of growing. 


CHAPTER 16 


HOW WE ARE TO UNDERSTAND GOD’S PROMISE OF LIFE ETERNAL, WHICH WAS UTTERED BEFORE THE 
“ETERNAL TIMES.” 


I own that I do not know what ages passed before the human race was created, yet I have no doubt that 
no created thing is co-eternal with the Creator. But even the apostle speaks of time as eternal, and this 
with reference, not to the future, but, which is more surprising, to the past. For he says, “In hope of 
eternal life, which God that cannot lie promised before the eternal times, but hath in due times manifested 
His word.” You see he says that in the past there have been eternal times, which, however, were not co- 
eternal with God. And since God before these eternal times not only existed, but also, “promised” life 
eternal, which He manifested in its own times (that is to say, in due times), what else is this than His 
word? For this is life eternal. But then, how did He promise; for the promise was made to men, and yet 
they had no existence before eternal times? Does this not mean that, in His own eternity, and in His co- 
eternal word, that which was to be in its own time was already predestined and fixed? 


CHAPTER 17 


WHAT DEFENCE IS MADE BY SOUND FAITH REGARDING GOD’S UNCHANGEABLE COUNSEL AND WILL, AGAINST 
THE REASONINGS OF THOSE WHO HOLD THAT THE WORKS OF GOD ARE ETERNALLY REPEATED IN REVOLVING 
CYCLES THAT RESTORE ALL THINGS AS THEY WERE 


Of this, too, I have no doubt, that before the first man was created, there never had been a man at all, 
neither this same man himself recurring by I know not what cycles, and having made I know not how 
many revolutions, nor any other of similar nature. From this belief I am not frightened by philosophical 
arguments, among which that is reckoned the most acute which is founded on the assertion that the 
infinite cannot be comprehended by any mode of knowledge. Consequently, they argue, God has in his 
own mind finite conceptions of all finite things which He makes. Now it cannot be supposed that His 
goodness was ever idle; for if it were, there should be ascribed to Him an awakening to activity in time, 


from a past eternity of inactivity, as if He repented of an idleness that had no beginning, and proceeded, 
therefore, to make a beginning of work. This being the case, they say it must be that the same things are 
always repeated, and that as they pass, so they are destined always to return, whether amidst all these 
changes the world remains the same,—the world which has always been, and yet was created,—or that 
the world in these revolutions is perpetually dying out and being renewed; otherwise, if we point to a time 
when the works of God were begun, it would be believed that He considered His past eternal leisure to be 
inert and indolent, and therefore condemned and altered it as displeasing to Himself. Now if God is 
supposed to have been indeed always making temporal things, but different from one another, and one 
after the other, so, that He thus came at last to make man, whom He had never made before, then it may 
seem that He made man not with knowledge (for they suppose no knowledge can comprehend the infinite 
succession of creatures), but at the dictate of the hour, as it struck him at the moment, with a sudden and 
accidental change of mind. On the other hand, say they, if those cycles be admitted, and if we suppose 
that the same temporal things are repeated, while the world either remains identical through all these 
rotations, or else dies away and is renewed, then there is ascribed to God neither the slothful ease of a 
past eternity, nor a rash and unforeseen creation. And if the same things be not thus repeated in cycles, 
then they cannot by any science or prescience be comprehended in their endless diversity. Even though 
reason could not refute, faith would smile at these argumentations, with which the godless endeavor to 
turn our simple piety from the right way, that we may walk with them “in a circle.” But by the help of the 
Lord our God, even reason, and that readily enough, shatters these revolving circles which conjecture 
frames. For that which specially leads these men astray to refer their own circles to the straight path of 
truth, is, that they measure by their own human, changeable, and narrow intellect the divine mind, which 
is absolutely unchangeable, infinitely capacious, and without succession of thought, counting all things 
without number. So that saying of the apostle comes true of them, for, “comparing themselves with 
themselves, they do not understand.” For because they do, in virtue of a new purpose, whatever new thing 
has occurred to them to be done (their minds being changeable), they conclude it is so with God; and thus 
compare, not God,—for they cannot conceive God, but think of one like themselves when they think of 
Him,—not God, but themselves, and not with Him, but with themselves. For our part, we dare not believe 
that God is affected in one way when He works, in another when He rests. Indeed, to say that He is 
affected at all, is an abuse of language, since it implies that there comes to be something in His nature 
which was not there before. For he who is affected is acted upon, and whatever is acted upon is 
changeable. His leisure, therefore, is no laziness, indolence, inactivity; as in His work is no labor, effort, 
industry. He can act while He reposes, and repose while He acts. He can begin a new work with (not a 
new, but) an eternal design; and what He has not made before, He does not now begin to make because 
He repents of His former repose. But when one speaks of His former repose and subsequent operation 
(and I know not how men can understand these things), this “former” and “subsequent” are applied only 
to the things created, which formerly did not exist, and subsequently came into existence. But in God the 
former purpose is not altered and obliterated by the subsequent and different purpose, but by one and the 
same eternal and unchangeable will He effected regarding the things He created, both that formerly, so 
long as they were not, they should not be, and that subsequently, when they began to be, they should 
come into existence. And thus, perhaps, He would show, in a very striking way, to those who have eyes for 
such things, how independent He is of what He makes, and how it is of His own gratuitous goodness He 
creates, since from eternity He dwelt without creatures in no less perfect a blessedness. 


CHAPTER 18 


AGAINST THOSE WHO ASSERT THAT THINGS THAT ARE INFINITE CANNOT BE COMPREHENDED BY THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


As for their other assertion, that God’s knowledge cannot comprehend things infinite, it only remains for 
them to affirm, in order that they may sound the depths of their impiety, that God does not know all 
numbers. For it is very certain that they are infinite; since, no matter of what number you suppose an end 
to be made, this number can be, I will not say, increased by the addition of one more, but however great it 
be, and however vast be the multitude of which it is the rational and scientific expression, it can still be 
not only doubled, but even multiplied. Moreover, each number is so defined by its own properties, that no 
two numbers are equal. They are therefore both unequal and different from one another; and while they 
are simply finite, collectively they are infinite. Does God, therefore, not know numbers on account of this 
infinity; and does His knowledge extend only to a certain height in numbers, while of the rest He is 
ignorant? Who is so left to himself as to say so? Yet they can hardly pretend to put numbers out of the 
question, or maintain that they have nothing to do with the knowledge of God; for Plato, their great 
authority, represents God as framing the world on numerical principles: and in our books also it is said to 
God, “Thou hast ordered all things in number, and measure, and weight.” The prophet also says,” Who 
bringeth out their host by number.” And the Saviour says in the Gospel, “The very hairs of your head are 
all numbered.” Far be it, then, from us to doubt that all number is known to Him “whose understanding,” 
according to the Psalmist, “is infinite.” The infinity of number, though there be no numbering of infinite 
numbers, is yet not incomprehensible by Him whose understanding is infinite. And thus, if everything 
which is comprehended is defined or made finite by the comprehension of him who knows it, then all 
infinity is in some ineffable way made finite to God, for it is comprehensible by His knowledge. Wherefore, 
if the infinity of numbers cannot be infinite to the knowledge of God, by which it is comprehended, what 
are we poor creatures that we should presume to fix limits to His knowledge, and say that unless the same 


temporal thing be repeated by the same periodic revolutions, God cannot either foreknow His creatures 
that He may make them, or know them when He has made them? God, whose knowledge is simply 
manifold, and uniform in its variety, comprehends all incomprehensibles with so incomprehensible a 
comprehension, that though He willed always to make His later works novel and unlike what went before 
them, He could not produce them without order and foresight, nor conceive them suddenly, but by His 
eternal foreknowledge. 


CHAPTER 19 
OF WORLDS WITHOUT END, OR AGES OF AGES 


I do not presume to determine whether God does so, and whether these times which are called “ages of 
ages” are joined together in a continuous series, and succeed one another with a regulated diversity, and 
leave exempt from their vicissitudes only those who are freed from their misery, and abide without end in 
a blessed immortality; or whether these are called “ages of ages,” that we may understand that the ages 
remain unchangeable in God’s unwavering wisdom, and are the efficient causes, as it were, of those ages 
which are being spent in time. Possibly “ages” is used for “age,” so that nothing else is meant by “ages of 
ages” than by “age of age,” as nothing else is meant by “heavens of heavens” than by “heaven of heaven.” 
For God called the firmament, above which are the waters, “Heaven,” and yet the psalm says, “Let the 
waters that are above the heavens praise the name of the Lord.” Which of these two meanings we are to 
attach to “ages of ages,” or whether there is not some other and better meaning still, is a very profound 
question; and the subject we are at present handling presents no obstacle to our meanwhile deferring the 
discussion of it, whether we may be able to determine anything about it, or may only be made more 
cautious by its further treatment, so as to be deterred from making any rash affirmations in a matter of 
such obscurity. For at present we are disputing the opinion that affirms the existence of those periodic 
revolutions by which the same things are always recurring at intervals of time. Now whichever of these 
suppositions regarding the “ages of ages” be the true one, it avails nothing for the substantiating of those 
cycles; for whether the ages of ages be not a repetition of the same world, but different worlds succeeding 
one another in a regulated connection, the ransomed souls abiding in well-assured bliss without any 
recurrence of misery, or whether the ages of ages be the eternal causes which rule what shall be and is in 
time, it equally follows, that those cycles which bring round the same things have no existence; and 
nothing more thoroughly explodes them than the fact of the eternal life of the saints. 


CHAPTER 20 


OF THE IMPIETY OF THOSE WHO ASSERT THAT THE SOULS WHICH ENJOY TRUE AND PERFECT BLESSEDNESS, 
MUST YET AGAIN AND AGAIN IN THESE PERIODIC REVOLUTIONS RETURN TO LABOR AND MISERY 


What pious ears could bear to hear that after a life spent in so many and severe distresses (if, indeed, that 
should be called a life at all which is rather a death, so utter that the love of this present death makes us 
fear that death which delivers us from it,) that after evils so disastrous, and miseries of all kinds have at 
length been expiated and finished by the help of true religion and wisdom, and when we have thus 
attained to the vision of God, and have entered into bliss by the contemplation of spiritual light and 
participation in His unchangeable immortality, which we burn to attain,—that we must at some time lose 
all this, and that they who do lose it are cast down from that eternity, truth, and felicity to infernal 
mortality and shameful foolishness, and are involved in accursed woes, in which God is lost, truth held in 
detestation, and happiness sought in iniquitous impurities? and that this will happen endlessly again and 
again, recurring at fixed intervals, and in regularly returning periods? and that this everlasting and 
ceaseless revolution of definite cycles, which remove and restore true misery and deceitful bliss in turn, is 
contrived in order that God may be able to know His own works, since on the one hand He cannot rest 
from creating and on the other, cannot know the infinite number of His creatures, if He always makes 
creatures? Who, I say, can listen to such things? Who can accept or suffer them to be spoken? Were they 
true, it were not only more prudent to keep silence regarding them, but even (to express myself as best I 
can) it were the part of wisdom not to know them. For if in the future world we shall not remember these 
things, and by this oblivion be blessed, why should we now increase our misery, already burdensome 
enough, by the knowledge of them? If, on the other hand, the knowledge of them will be forced upon us 
hereafter, now at least let us remain in ignorance, that in the present expectation we may enjoy a 
blessedness which the future reality is not to bestow; since in this life we are expecting to obtain life 
everlasting, but in the world to come are to discover it to be blessed, but not everlasting. 


And if they maintain that no one can attain to the blessedness of the world to come, unless in this life he 
has been indoctrinated in those cycles in which bliss and misery relieve one another, how do they avow 
that the more a man loves God, the more readily he attains to blessedness,—they who teach what 
paralyzes love itself? For who would not be more remiss and lukewarm in his love for a person whom he 
thinks he shall be forced to abandon, and whose truth and wisdom he shall come to hate; and this, too, 
after he has quite attained to the utmost and most blissful knowledge of Him that he is capable of? Can 
any one be faithful in his love, even to a human friend, if he knows that he is destined to become his 
enemy? God forbid that there be any truth in an opinion which threatens us with a real misery that is 
never to end, but is often and endlessly to be interrupted by intervals of fallacious happiness. For what 


happiness can be more fallacious and false than that in whose blaze of truth we yet remain ignorant that 
we Shall be miserable, or in whose most secure citadel we yet fear that we shall be so? For if, on the one 
hand, we are to be ignorant of coming calamity, then our present misery is not so short-sighted for it is 
assured of coming bliss. If, on the other hand, the disaster that threatens is not concealed from us in the 
world to come, then the time of misery which is to be at last exchanged for a state of blessedness, is spent 
by the soul more happily than its time of happiness, which is to end in a return to misery. And thus our 
expectation of unhappiness is happy, but of happiness unhappy. And therefore, as we here suffer present 
ills, and hereafter fear ills that are imminent, it were truer to say that we shall always be miserable than 
that we can some time be happy. 


But these things are declared to be false by the loud testimony of religion and truth; for religion truthfully 
promises a true blessedness, of which we shall be eternally assured, and which cannot be interrupted by 
any disaster. Let us therefore keep to the straight path, which is Christ, and, with Him as our Guide and 
Saviour, let us turn away in heart and mind from the unreal and futile cycles of the godless. Porphyry, 
Platonist though he was, abjured the opinion of his school, that in these cycles souls are ceaselessly 
passing away and returning, either being struck with the extravagance of the idea, or sobered by his 
knowledge of Christianity. As I mentioned in the tenth book, he preferred saying that the soul, as it had 
been sent into the world that it might know evil, and be purged and delivered from it, was never again 
exposed to such an experience after it had once returned to the Father. And if he abjured the tenets of his 
school, how much more ought we Christians to abominate and avoid an opinion so unfounded and hostile 
to our faith? But having disposed of these cycles and escaped out of them, no necessity compels us to 
suppose that the human race had no beginning in time, on the ground that there is nothing new in nature 
which, by I know not what cycles, has not at some previous period existed, and is not hereafter to exist 
again. For if the soul, once delivered, as it never was before, is never to return to misery, then there 
happens in its experience something which never happened before; and this, indeed, something of the 
greatest consequence, to wit, the secure entrance into eternal felicity. And if in an immortal nature there 
can occur a novelty, which never has been, nor ever shall be, reproduced by any cycle, why is it disputed 
that the same may occur in mortal natures? If they maintain that blessedness is no new experience to the 
soul, but only a return to that state in which it has been eternally, then at least its deliverance from misery 
is something new, since, by their own showing, the misery from which it is delivered is itself, too, a new 
experience. And if this new experience fell out by accident, and was not embraced in the order of things 
appointed by Divine Providence, then where are those determinate and measured cycles in which no new 
thing happens, but all things are reproduced as they were before? If, however, this new experience was 
embraced in that providential order of nature (whether the soul was exposed to the evil of this world for 
the sake of discipline, or fell into it by sin), then it is possible for new things to happen which never 
happened before, and which yet are not extraneous to the order of nature. And if the soul is able by its 
own imprudence to create for itself a new misery, which was not unforeseen by the Divine Providence, but 
was provided for in the order of nature along with the deliverance from it, how can we, even with all the 
rashness of human vanity, presume to deny that God can create new things—new to the world, but not to 
Him—which He never before created, but yet foresaw from all eternity? If they say that it is indeed true 
that ransomed souls return no more to misery, but that even so no new thing happens, since there always 
have been, now are, and ever shall be a succession of ransomed souls, they must at least grant that in this 
case there are new souls to whom the misery and the deliverance from it are new. For if they maintain 
that those souls out of which new men are daily being made (from whose bodies, if they have lived wisely, 
they are so delivered that they never return to misery) are not new, but have existed from eternity, they 
must logically admit that they are infinite. For however great a finite number of souls there were, that 
would not have sufficed to make perpetually new men from eternity—men whose souls were to be 
eternally freed from this mortal state, and never afterwards to return to it. And our philosophers will find 
it hard to explain how there is an infinite number of souls in an order of nature which they require shall 
be finite, that it may be known by God. 


And now that we have exploded these cycles which were supposed to bring back the soul at fixed periods 
to the same miseries, what can seem more in accordance with godly reason than to believe that it is 
possible for God both to create new things never before created, and in doing so, to preserve His will 
unaltered? But whether the number of eternally redeemed souls can be continually increased or not, let 
the philosophers themselves decide, who are so subtle in determining where infinity cannot be admitted. 
For our own part, our reasoning holds in either case. For if the number of souls can be indefinitely 
increased, what reason is there to deny that what had never before been created, could be created? since 
the number of ransomed souls never existed before, and has yet not only been once made, but will never 
cease to be anew coming into being. If, on the other hand, it be more suitable that the number of eternally 
ransomed souls be definite, and that this number will never be increased, yet this number, whatever it be, 
did assuredly never exist before, and it cannot increase, and reach the amount it signifies, without having 
some beginning; and this beginning never before existed. That this beginning, therefore, might be, the 
first man was created. 


CHAPTER 21 


THAT THERE WAS CREATED AT FIRST BUT ONE INDIVIDUAL, AND THAT THE HUMAN RACE WAS CREATED IN HIM 


Now that we have solved, as well as we could, this very difficult question about the eternal God creating 
new things, without any novelty of will, it is easy to see how much better it is that God was pleased to 
produce the human race from the one individual whom He created, than if He had originated it in several 
men. For as to the other animals, He created some solitary, and naturally seeking lonely places,—as the 
eagles, kites, lions, wolves, and such like; others gregarious, which herd together, and prefer to live in 
company,—as pigeons, starlings, stags, and little fallow deer, and the like: but neither class did He cause 
to be propagated from individuals, but called into being several at once. Man, on the other hand, whose 
nature was to be a mean between the angelic and bestial, He created in such sort, that if he remained in 
subjection to His Creator as his rightful Lord, and piously kept His commandments, he should pass into 
the company of the angels, and obtain, without the intervention of death, a blessed and endless 
immortality; but if he offended the Lord his God by a proud and disobedient use of his free will, he should 
become subject to death, and live as the beasts do,—the slave of appetite, and doomed to eternal 
punishment after death. And therefore God created only one single man, not, certainly, that he might be a 
solitary, bereft of all society, but that by this means the unity of society and the bond of concord might be 
more effectually commended to him, men being bound together not only by similarity of nature, but by 
family affection. And indeed He did not even create the woman that was to be given him as his wife, as he 
created the man, but created her out of the man, that the whole human race might derive from one man. 


CHAPTER 22 


THAT GOD FOREKNEW THAT THE FIRST MAN WOULD SIN, AND THAT HE AT THE SAME TIME FORESAW HOW 
LARGE A MULTITUDE OF GODLY PERSONS WOULD BY HIS GRACE BE TRANSLATED TO THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE 
ANGELS 


And God was not ignorant that man would sin, and that, being himself made subject now to death, he 
would propagate men doomed to die, and that these mortals would run to such enormities in sin, that 
even the beasts devoid of rational will, and who were created in numbers from the waters and the earth, 
would live more securely and peaceably with their own kind than men, who had been propagated from 
one individual for the very purpose of commending concord. For not even lions or dragons have ever 
waged with their kind such wars as men have waged with one another. But God foresaw also that by His 
grace a people would be called to adoption, and that they, being justified by the remission of their sins, 
would be united by the Holy Ghost to the holy angels in eternal peace, the last enemy, death, being 
destroyed; and He knew that this people would derive profit from the consideration that God had caused 
all men to be derived from one, for the sake of showing how highly He prizes unity in a multitude. 


CHAPTER 23 
OF THE NATURE OF THE HUMAN SOUL CREATED IN THE IMAGE OF GOD 


God, then, made man in His own image. For He created for him a soul endowed with reason and 
intelligence, so that he might excel all the creatures of earth, air, and sea, which were not so gifted. And 
when He had formed the man out of the dust of the earth, and had willed that his soul should be such as I 
have said,—whether He had already made it, and now by breathing imparted it to man, or rather made it 
by breathing, so that that breath which God made by breathing (for what else is “to breathe” than to make 
breath?) is the soul,—He made also a wife for him, to aid him in the work of generating his kind, and her 
He formed of a bone taken out of the man’s side, working in a divine manner. For we are not to conceive 
of this work in a carnal fashion, as if God wrought as we commonly see artisans, who use their hands, and 
material furnished to them, that by their artistic skill they may fashion some material object. God’s hand is 
God’s power; and He, working invisibly, effects visible results. But this seems fabulous rather than true to 
men, who measure by customary and everyday works the power and wisdom of God, whereby He 
understands and produces without seeds even seeds themselves; and because they cannot understand the 
things which at the beginning were created, they are sceptical regarding them—as if the very things 
which they do know about human propagation, conceptions and births, would seem less incredible if told 
to those who had no experience of them; though these very things, too, are attributed by many rather to 
physical and natural causes than to the work of the divine mind. 


CHAPTER 24 


WHETHER THE ANGELS CAN BE SAID TO BE THE CREATORS OF ANY, EVEN THE LEAST CREATURE 


But in this book we have nothing to do with those who do not believe that the divine mind made or cares 
for this world. As for those who believe their own Plato, that all mortal animals—among whom man holds 
the pre-eminent place, and is near to the gods themselves—were created not by that most high God who 
made the world, but by other lesser gods created by the Supreme, and exercising a delegated power 
under His control,—if only those persons be delivered from the superstition which prompts them to seek a 
plausible reason for paying divine honors and sacrificing to these gods as their creators, they will easily 
be disentangled also from this their error. For it is blasphemy to believe or to say (even before it can be 
understood) that any other than God is creator of any nature, be it never so small and mortal. And as for 
the angels, whom those Platonists prefer to call gods, although they do, so far as they are permitted and 


commissioned, aid in the production of the things around us, yet not on that account are we to call them 
creators, any more than we call gardeners the creators of fruits and trees. 


CHAPTER 25 
THAT GOD ALONE IS THE CREATOR OF EVERY KIND OF CREATURE, WHATEVER ITS NATURE OR FORM 


For whereas there is one form which is given from without to every bodily substance,—such as the form 
which is constructed by potters and smiths, and that class of artists who paint and fashion forms like the 
body of animals,—but another and internal form which is not itself constructed, but, as the efficient cause, 
produces not only the natural bodily forms, but even the life itself of the living creatures, and which 
proceeds from the secret and hidden choice of an intelligent and living nature,—let that first-mentioned 
form be attributed to every artificer, but this latter to one only, God, the Creator and Originator who made 
the world itself and the angels, without the help of world or angels. For the same divine and, so to speak, 
creative energy, which cannot be made, but makes, and which gave to the earth and sky their roundness, 
—this same divine, effective, and creative energy gave their roundness to the eye and to the apple; and 
the other natural objects which we anywhere see, received also their form, not from without, but from the 
secret and profound might of the Creator, who said, “Do not I fill heaven and earth?” and whose wisdom it 
is that “reacheth from one end to another mightily; and sweetly doth she order all things.” Wherefore I 
know not what kind of aid the angels, themselves created first, afforded to the Creator in making other 
things. I cannot ascribe to them what perhaps they cannot do, neither ought I to deny them such faculty 
as they have. But, by their leave, I attribute the creating and originating work which gave being to all 
natures to God, to whom they themselves thankfully ascribe their existence. We do not call gardeners the 
creators of their fruits, for we read, “Neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth, but 
God that giveth the increase.” Nay, not even the earth itself do we call a creator, though she seems to be 
the prolific mother of all things which she aids in germinating and bursting forth from the seed, and which 
she keeps rooted in her own breast; for we likewise read, “God giveth it a body, as it hath pleased Him, 
and to every seed his own body.” We ought not even to call a woman the creatress of her own offspring; 
for He rather is its creator who said to His servant, “Before I formed thee in the womb, I knew thee.” And 
although the various mental emotions of a pregnant woman do produce in the fruit of her womb similar 
qualities,—as Jacob with his peeled wands caused piebald sheep to be produced,—yet the mother as little 
creates her offspring as she created herself. Whatever bodily or seminal causes, then, may be used for the 
production of things, either by the cooperation of angels, men, or the lower animals, or by sexual 
generation; and whatever power the desires and mental emotions of the mother have to produce in the 
tender and plastic foetus corresponding lineaments and colors; yet the natures themselves, which are thus 
variously affected, are the production of none but the most high God. It is His occult power which 
pervades all things, and is present in all without being contaminated, which gives being to all that is, and 
modifies and limits its existence; so that without Him it would not be thus, or thus, nor would have any 
being at all. If, then, in regard to that outward form which the workman’s hand imposes on his work, we 
do not say that Rome and Alexandria were built by masons and architects, but by the kings by whose will, 
plan, and resources they were built, so that the one has Romulus, the other Alexander, for its founder; 
with how much greater reason ought we to say that God alone is the Author of all natures, since He 
neither uses for His work any material which was not made by Him, nor any workmen who were not also 
made by Him, and since, if He were, so to speak, to withdraw from created things His creative power, they 
would straightway relapse into the nothingness in which they were before they were created? “Before,” I 
mean, in respect of eternity, not of time. For what other creator could there be of time, than He who 
created those things whose movements make time? 


CHAPTER 26 


OF THAT OPINION OF THE PLATONISTS, THAT THE ANGELS WERE THEMSELVES INDEED CREATED BY GOD, BUT 
THAT AFTERWARDS THEY CREATED MAN’S BODY 


It is obvious, that in attributing the creation of the other animals to those inferior gods who were made by 
the Supreme, he meant it to be understood that the immortal part was taken from God Himself, and that 
these minor creators added the mortal part; that is to say, he meant them to be considered the creators of 
our bodies, but not of our souls. But since Porphyry maintains that if the soul is to be purified all 
entanglement with a body must be escaped from; and at the same time agrees with Plato and the 
Platonistsin thinking that those who have not spent a temperate and honorable life return to mortal bodies 
as their punishment (to bodies of brutes in Plato’s opinion, to human bodies in Porphyry’s); it follows that 
those whom they would have us worship as our parents and authors, that they may plausibly call them 
gods, are, after all, but the forgers of our fetters and chains,—not our creators, but our jailers and 
turnkeys, who lock us up in the most bitter and melancholy house of correction. Let the Platonists, then, 
either cease menacing us with our bodies as the punishment of our souls, or preaching that we are to 
worship as gods those whose work upon us they exhort us by all means in our power to avoid and escape 
from. But, indeed, both opinions are quite false. It is false that souls return again to this life to be 
punished; and it is false that there is any other creator of anything in heaven or earth, than He who made 
the heaven and the earth. For if we live in a body only to expiate our sins, how says Plato in another place, 
that the world could not have been the most beautiful and good, had it not been filled with all kinds of 


creatures, mortal and immortal? But if our creation even as mortals be a divine benefit, how is it a 
punishment to be restored to a body, that is, to a divine benefit? And if God, as Plato continually 
maintains, embraced in His eternal intelligence the ideas both of the universe and of all the animals, how, 
then, should He not with His own hand make them all? Could He be unwilling to be the constructor of 
works, the idea and plan of which called for His ineffable and ineffably to be praised intelligence? 


CHAPTER 27 


THAT THE WHOLE PLENITUDE OF THE HUMAN RACE WAS EMBRACED IN THE FIRST MAN, AND THAT GOD THERE 
SAW THE PORTION OF IT WHICH WAS TO BE HONORED AND REWARDED, AND THAT WHICH WAS TO BE 
CONDEMNED AND PUNISHED 


With good cause, therefore, does the true religion recognize and proclaim that the same God who created 
the universal cosmos, created also all the animals, souls as well as bodies. Among the terrestrial animals 
man was made by Him in His own image, and, for the reason I have given, was made one individual, 
though he was not left solitary. For there is nothing so social by nature, so unsocial by its corruption, as 
this race. And human nature has nothing more appropriate, either for the prevention of discord, or for the 
healing of it, where it exists, than the remembrance of that first parent of us all, whom God was pleased to 
create alone, that all men might be derived from one, and that they might thus be admonished to preserve 
unity among their whole multitude. But from the fact that the woman was made for him from his side, it 
was plainly meant that we should learn how dear the bond between man and wife should be. These works 
of God do certainly seem extraordinary, because they are the first works. They who do not believe them, 
ought not to believe any prodigies; for these would not be called prodigies did they not happen out of the 
ordinary course of nature. But, is it possible that anything should happen in vain, however hidden be its 
cause, in so grand a government of divine providence? One of the sacred Psalmists says, “Come, behold 
the works of the Lord, what prodigies He hath wrought in the earth.” Why God made woman out of man’s 
side, and what this first prodigy prefigured, I shall, with God’s help, tell in another place. But at present, 
since this book must be concluded, let us merely say that in this first man, who was created in the 
beginning, there was laid the foundation, not indeed evidently, but in God’s foreknowledge, of these two 
cities or societies, so far as regards the human race. For from that man all men were to be derived—some 
of them to be associated with the good angels in their reward, others with the wicked in punishment; all 
being ordered by the secret yet just judgment of God. For since it is written, “All the paths of the Lord are 
mercy and truth,” neither can His grace be unjust, nor His justice cruel. 


Book XIII 


Argument—lIn this book it is taught that death is penal, and had its origin in Adam’s sin. 


CHAPTER 1 
OF THE FALL OF THE FIRST MAN, THROUGH WHICH MORTALITY HAS BEEN CONTRACTED 


Having disposed of the very difficult questions concerning the origin of our world and the beginning of the 
human race, the natural order requires that we now discuss the fall of the first man (we may say of the 
first men), and of the origin and propagation of human death. For God had not made man like the angels, 
in such a condition that, even though they had sinned, they could none the more die. He had so made 
them, that if they discharged the obligations of obedience, an angelic immortality and a blessed eternity 
might ensue, without the intervention of death; but if they disobeyed, death should be visited on them 
with just sentence—which, too, has been spoken to in the preceding book. 


CHAPTER 2 
OF THAT DEATH WHICH CAN AFFECT AN IMMORTAL SOUL, AND OF THAT TO WHICH THE BODY IS SUBJECT 


But I see I must speak a little more carefully of the nature of death. For although the human soul is truly 
affirmed to be immortal, yet it also has a certain death of its own. For it is therefore called immortal, 
because, in a sense, it does not cease to live and to feel; while the body is called mortal, because it can be 
forsaken of all life, and cannot by itself live at all. The death, then, of the soul takes place when God 
forsakes it, as the death of the body when the soul forsakes it. Therefore the death of both—that is, of the 
whole man—occurs when the soul, forsaken by God, forsakes the body. For, in this case, neither is God the 
life of the soul, nor the soul the life of the body. And this death of the whole man is followed by that which, 
on the authority of the divine oracles, we call the second death. This the Saviour referred to when He 
said, “Fear Him which is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” And since this does not happen 
before the soul is so joined to its body that they cannot be separated at all, it may be matter of wonder 
how the body can be said to be killed by that death in which it is not forsaken by the soul, but, being 
animated and rendered sensitive by it, is tormented. For in that penal and everlasting punishment, of 
which in its own place we are to speak more at large, the soul is justly said to die, because it does not live 
in connection with God; but how can we say that the body is dead, seeing that it lives by the soul? For it 
could not otherwise feel the bodily torments which are to follow the resurrection. Is it because life of 
every kind is good, and pain an evil, that we decline to say that that body lives, in which the soul is the 
cause, not of life, but of pain? The soul, then, lives by God when it lives well, for it cannot live well unless 
by God working in it what is good; and the body lives by the soul when the soul lives in the body, whether 
itself be living by God or no. For the wicked man’s life in the body is a life not of the soul, but of the body, 
which even dead souls—that is, souls forsaken of God—can confer upon bodies, how little so-ever of their 
own proper life, by which they are immortal, they retain. But in the last damnation, though man does not 
cease to feel, yet because this feeling of his is neither sweet with pleasure nor wholesome with repose, 
but painfully penal, it is not without reason called death rather than life. And it is called the second death 
because it follows the first, which sunders the two cohering essences, whether these be God and the soul, 
or the soul and the body. Of the first and bodily death, then, we may say that to the good it is good, and 
evil to the evil. But, doubtless, the second, as it happens to none of the good, so it can be good for none. 


CHAPTER 3 


WHETHER DEATH, WHICH BY THE SIN OF OUR FIRST PARENTS HAS PASSED UPON ALL MEN, IS THE 
PUNISHMENT OF SIN, EVEN TO THE GOOD 


But a question not to be shirked arises: Whether in very truth death, which separates soul and body, is 
good to the good? For if it be, how has it come to pass that such a thing should be the punishment of sin? 
For the first men would not have suffered death had they not sinned. How, then, can that be good to the 
good, which could not have happened except to the evil? Then, again, if it could only happen to the evil, to 
the good it ought not to be good, but non-existent. For why should there be any punishment where there 
is nothing to punish? Wherefore we must say that the first men were indeed so created, that if they had 
not sinned, they would not have experienced any kind of death; but that, having become sinners, they 
were so punished with death, that whatsoever sprang from their stock should also be punished with the 
same death. For nothing else could be born of them than that which they themselves had been. Their 
nature was deteriorated in proportion to the greatness of the condemnation of their sin, so that what 
existed as punishment in those who first sinned, became a natural consequence in their children. For man 


is not produced by man, as he was from the dust. For dust was the material out of which man was made: 
man is the parent by whom man is begotten. Wherefore earth and flesh are not the same thing, though 
flesh be made of earth. But as man the parent is, such is man the offspring. In the first man, therefore, 
there existed the whole human nature, which was to be transmitted by the woman to posterity, when that 
conjugal union received the divine sentence of its own condemnation; and what man was made, not when 
created, but when he sinned and was punished, this he propagated, so far as the origin of sin and death 
are concerned. For neither by sin nor its punishment was he himself reduced to that infantine and 
helpless infirmity of body and mind which we see in children. For God ordained that infants should begin 
the world as the young of beasts begin it, since their parents had fallen to the level of the beasts in the 
fashion of their life and of their death; as it is written, “Man when he was in honor understood not; he 
became like the beasts that have no understanding.” Nay more, infants, we see, are even feebler in the 
use and movement of their limbs, and more infirm to choose and refuse, than the most tender offspring of 
other animals; as if the force that dwells in human nature were destined to surpass all other living things 
so much the more eminently, as its energy has been longer restrained, and the time of its exercise 
delayed, just as an arrow flies the higher the further back it has been drawn. To this infantine imbecility 
the first man did not fall by his lawless presumption and just sentence; but human nature was in his 
person vitiated and altered to such an extent, that he suffered in his members the warring of disobedient 
lust, and became subject to the necessity of dying. And what he himself had become by sin and 
punishment, such he generated those whom he begot; that is to say, subject to sin and death. And if 
infants are delivered from this bondage of sin by the Redeemer’s grace, they can suffer only this death 
which separates soul and body; but being redeemed from the obligation of sin, they do not pass to that 
second endless and penal death. 


CHAPTER 4 


WHY DEATH, THE PUNISHMENT OF SIN, IS NOT WITHHELD FROM THOSE WHO BY THE GRACE OF 
REGENERATION ARE ABSOLVED FROM SIN 


If, moreover, any one is solicitous about this point, how, if death be the very punishment of sin, they whose 
guilt is cancelled by grace do yet suffer death, this difficulty has already been handled and solved in our 
other work which we have written on the baptism of infants. There it was said that the parting of soul and 
body was left, though its connection with sin was removed, for this reason, that if the immortality of the 
body followed immediately upon the sacrament of regeneration, faith itself would be thereby enervated. 
For faith is then only faith when it waits in hope for what is not yet seen in substance. And by the vigor 
and conflict of faith, at least in times past, was the fear of death overcome. Specially was this conspicuous 
in the holy martyrs, who could have had no victory, no glory, to whom there could not even have been any 
conflict, if, after the layer of regeneration, saints could not suffer bodily death. Who would not, then, in 
company with the infants presented for baptism, run to the grace of Christ, that so he might not be 
dismissed from the body? And thus faith would not be tested with an unseen reward; and so would not 
even be faith, seeking and receiving an immediate recompense of its works. But now, by the greater and 
more admirable grace of the Saviour, the punishment of sin is turned to the service of righteousness. For 
then it was proclaimed to man, “If thou sinnest, thou shall die;” now it is said to the martyr, “Die, that 
thou sin not.” Then it was said, “If ye trangress the commandments, ye shall die;” now it is said, “If ye 
decline death, ye transgress the commandment.” That which was formerly set as an object of terror, that 
men might not sin, is now to be undergone if we would not sin. Thus, by the unutterable mercy of God, 
even the very punishment of wickedness has become the armor of virtue, and the penalty of the sinner 
becomes the reward of the righteous. For then death was incurred by sinning, now righteousness is 
fulfilled by dying. In the case of the holy martyrs it is so; for to them the persecutor proposes the 
alternative, apostasy or death. For the righteous prefer by believing to suffer what the first transgressors 
suffered by not believing. For unless they had sinned, they would not have died; but the martyrs sin if they 
do not die. The one died because they sinned, the others do not sin because they die. By the guilt of the 
first, punishment was incurred; by the punishment of the second, guilt is prevented. Not that death, which 
was before an evil, has become something good, but only that God has granted to faith this grace, that 
death, which is the admitted opposite to life, should become the instrument by which life is reached. 


CHAPTER 5 


AS THE WICKED MAKE AN ILL USE OF THE LAW, WHICH IS GOOD, SO THE GOOD MAKE A GOOD USE OF DEATH, 
WHICH IS AN ILL 


The apostle, wishing to show how hurtful a thing sin is, when grace does not aid us, has not hesitated to 
say that the strength of sin is that very law by which sin is prohibited. “The sting of death is sin, and the 
strength of sin is the law.” Most certainly true; for prohibition increases the desire of illicit action, if 
righteousness is not so loved that the desire of sin is conquered by that love. But unless divine grace aid 
us, we cannot love nor delight in true righteousness. But lest the law should be thought to be an evil, 
since it is called the strength of sin, the apostle, when treating a similar question in another place, says, 
“The law indeed is holy, and the commandment holy, and just, and good. Was then that which is holy made 
death unto me? God forbid. But sin, that it might appear sin, working death in me by that which is good; 
that sin by the commandment might become exceeding sinful.” Exceeding, he says, because the 


transgression is more heinous when through the increasing lust of sin the law itself also is despised. Why 
have we thought it worth while to mention this? For this reason, because, as the law is not an evil when it 
increases the lust of those who sin, so neither is death a good thing when it increases the glory of those 
who suffer it, since either the former is abandoned wickedly, and makes transgressors, or the latter is 
embraced, for the truth’s sake, and makes martyrs. And thus the law is indeed good, because it is 
prohibition of sin, and death is evil because it is the wages of sin; but as wicked men make an evil use not 
only of evil, but also of good things, so the righteous make a good use not only of good, but also of evil 
things. Whence it comes to pass that the wicked make an ill use of the law, though the law is good; and 
that the good die well, though death is an evil. 


CHAPTER 6 


OF THE EVIL OF DEATH IN GENERAL, CONSIDERED AS THE SEPARATION OF SOUL AND BODY 


Wherefore, as regards bodily death, that is, the separation of the soul from the body, it is good unto none 
while it is being endured by those whom we say are in the article of death. For the very violence with 
which body and soul are wrenched asunder, which in the living had been conjoined and closely 
intertwined, brings with it a harsh experience, jarring horridly on nature so long as it continues, till there 
comes a total loss of sensation, which arose from the very interpenetration of spirit and flesh. And all this 
anguish is sometimes forestalled by one stroke of the body or sudden flitting of the soul, the swiftness of 
which prevents it from being felt. But whatever that may be in the dying which with violently painful 
sensation robs of all sensation, yet, when it is piously and faithfully borne, it increases the merit of 
patience, but does not make the name of punishment inapplicable. Death, proceeding by ordinary 
generation from the first man, is the punishment of all who are born of him, yet, if it be endured for 
righteousness’ sake, it becomes the glory of those who are born again; and though death be the award of 
sin, it sometimes secures that nothing be awarded to sin. 


CHAPTER 7 


OF THE DEATH WHICH THE UNBAPTIZED SUFFER FOR THE CONFESSION OF CHRIST 


For whatever unbaptized persons die confessing Christ, this confession is of the same efficacy for the 
remission of sins as if they were washed in the sacred font of baptism. For He who said, “Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God,” made also an exception in their 
favor, in that other sentence where He no less absolutely said, “Whosoever shall confess me before men, 
him will I confess also before my Father which is in heaven;” and in another place, “Whosoever will lose 
his life for my sake, shall find it.” And this explains the verse, “Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of His saints.” For what is more precious than a death by which a man’s sins are all forgiven, and 
his merits increased an hundredfold? For those who have been baptized when they could no longer escape 
death, and have departed this life with all their sins blotted out have not equal merit with those who did 
not defer death, though it was in their power to do so, but preferred to end their life by confessing Christ, 
rather than by denying Him to secure an opportunity of baptism. And even had they denied Him under 
pressure of the fear of death, this too would have been forgiven them in that baptism, in which was 
remitted even the enormous wickedness of those who had slain Christ. But how abundant in these men 
must have been the grace of the Spirit, who breathes where He listeth, seeing that they so dearly loved 
Christ as to be unable to deny Him even in so sore an emergency, and with so sure a hope of pardon! 
Precious, therefore, is the death of the saints, to whom the grace of Christ has been applied with such 
gracious effects, that they do not hesitate to meet death themselves, if so be they might meet Him. And 
precious is it, also, because it has proved that what was originally ordained for the punishment of the 
sinner, has been used for the production of a richer harvest of righteousness. But not on this account 
should we look upon death as a good thing, for it is diverted to such useful purposes, not by any virtue of 
its own, but by the divine interference. Death was originally proposed as an object of dread, that sin might 
not be committed; now it must be undergone that sin may not be committed, or, if committed, be remitted, 
and the award of righteousness bestowed on him whose victory has earned it. 


CHAPTER 8 


THAT THE SAINTS, BY SUFFERING THE FIRST DEATH FOR THE TRUTH’S SAKE, ARE FREED FROM THE SECOND 


For if we look at the matter a little more carefully, we shall see that even when a man dies faithfully and 
laudably for the truth’s sake, it is still death he is avoiding. For he submits to some part of death, for the 
very purpose of avoiding the whole, and the second and eternal death over and above. He submits to the 
separation of soul and body, lest the soul be separated both from God and from the body, and so the whole 
first death be completed, and the second death receive him everlastingly. Wherefore death is indeed, as I 
said, good to none while it is being actually suffered, and while it is subduing the dying to its power; but it 
is meritoriously endured for the sake of retaining or winning what is good. And regarding what happens 
after death, it is no absurdity to say that death is good to the good, and evil to the evil. For the 
disembodied spirits of the just are at rest; but those of the wicked suffer punishment till their bodies rise 
again,—those of the just to life everlasting, and of the others to death eternal, which is called the second 


death. 


CHAPTER 9 


WHETHER WE SHOULD SAY THAT THE MOMENT OF DEATH, IN WHICH SENSATION CEASES, OCCURS IN THE 
EXPERIENCE OF THE DYING OR IN THAT OF THE DEAD 


The point of time in which the souls of the good and evil are separated from the body, are we to Say it is 
after death, or in death rather? If it is after death, then it is not death which is good or evil, since death is 
done with and past, but it is the life which the soul has now entered on. Death was an evil when it was 
present, that is to say, when it was being suffered by the dying; for to them it brought with it a severe and 
grievous experience, which the good make a good use of. But when death is past, how can that which no 
longer is be either good or evil? Still further, if we examine the matter more closely, we shall see that even 
that sore and grievous pain which the dying experience is not death itself. For so long as they have any 
sensation, they are certainly still alive; and, if still alive, must rather be said to be in a state previous to 
death than in death. For when death actually comes, it robs us of all bodily sensation, which, while death 
is only approaching is painful. And thus it is difficult to explain how we speak of those who are not yet 
dead, but are agonized in their last and mortal extremity, as being in the article of death. Yet what else 
can we Call them than dying persons? for when death which was imminent shall have actually come, we 
can no longer call them dying but dead. No one, therefore, is dying unless living; since even he who is in 
the last extremity of life, and, as we say, giving up the ghost, yet lives. The same person is therefore at 
once dying and living, but drawing near to death, departing from life; yet in life, because his spirit yet 
abides in the body; not yet in death, because not yet has his spirit forsaken the body. But if, when it has 
forsaken it, the man is not even then in death, but after death, who shall say when he is in death? On the 
one hand, no one can be called dying, if a man cannot be dying and living at the same time; and as long as 
the soul is in the body, we cannot deny that he is living. On the other hand, if the man who is approaching 
death be rather called dying, I know not who is living. 


CHAPTER 10 


OF THE LIFE OF MORTALS, WHICH IS RATHER TO BE CALLED DEATH THAN LIFE 


For no sooner do we begin to live in this dying body, than we begin to move ceaselessly towards death. 
For in the whole course of this life (if life we must call it) its mutability tends towards death. Certainly 
there is no one who is not nearer it this year than last year, and to-morrow than to-day, and to-day than 
yesterday, and a short while hence than now, and now than a short while ago. For whatever time we live is 
deducted from our whole term of life, and that which remains is daily becoming less and less; so that our 
whole life is nothing but a race towards death, in which no one is allowed to stand still for a little space, or 
to go somewhat more slowly, but all are driven forwards with an impartial movement, and with equal 
rapidity. For he whose life is short spends a day no more swiftly than he whose life is longer. But while the 
equal moments are impartially snatched from both, the one has a nearer and the other a more remote 
goal to reach with this their equal speed. It is one thing to make a longer journey, and another to walk 
more slowly. He, therefore, who spends longer time on his way to death does not proceed at a more 
leisurely pace, but goes over more ground. Further, if every man begins to die, that is, is in death, as soon 
as death has begun to show itself in him (by taking away life, to wit; for when life is all taken away, the 
man will be then not in death, but after death), then he begins to die so soon as he begins to live. For what 
else is going on in all his days, hours, and moments, until this slow-working death is fully consummated? 
And then comes the time after death, instead of that in which life was being withdrawn, and which we 
called being in death. Man, then, is never in life from the moment he dwells in this dying rather than 
living body,—if, at least, he cannot be in life and death at once. Or rather, shall we say, he is in both?—in 
life, namely, which he lives till all is consumed; but in death also, which he dies as his life is consumed? 
For if he is not in life, what is it which is consumed till all be gone? And if he is not in death, what is this 
consumption itself? For when the whole of life has been consumed, the expression “after death” would be 
meaningless, had that consumption not been death. And if, when it has all been consumed, a man is not in 
death but after death, when is he in death unless when life is being consumed away? 


CHAPTER 11 
WHETHER ONE CAN BOTH BE LIVING AND DEAD AT THE SAME TIME 


But if it is absurd to say that a man is in death before he reaches death (for to what is his course running 
as he passes through life, if already he is in death?), and if it outrage common usage to speak of a man 
being at once alive and dead, as much as it does so to speak of him as at once asleep and awake, it 
remains to be asked when a man is dying? For, before death comes, he is not dying but living; and when 
death has come, he is not dying but dead. The one is before, the other after death. When, then, is he in 
death so that we can say he is dying? For as there are three times, before death, in death, after death, so 
there are three states corresponding, living, dying, dead. And it is very hard to define when a man is in 
death or dying, when he is neither living, which is before death, nor dead, which is after death, but dying, 
which is in death. For so long as the soul is in the body, especially if consciousness remain, the man 


certainly lives; for body and soul constitute the man. And thus, before death, he cannot be said to be in 
death, but when, on the other hand, the soul has departed, and all bodily sensation is extinct, death is 
past, and the man is dead. Between these two states the dying condition finds no place; for if a man yet 
lives, death has not arrived; if he has ceased to live, death is past. Never, then, is he dying, that is, 
comprehended in the state of death. So also in the passing of time,—you try to lay your finger on the 
present, and cannot find it, because the present occupies no space, but is only the transition of time from 
the future to the past. Must we then conclude that there is thus no death of the body at all? For if there is, 
where is it, since it is in no one, and no one can be in it? Since, indeed, if there is yet life, death is not yet; 
for this state is before death, not in death: and if life has already ceased, death is not present; for this 
state is after death, not in death. On the other hand, if there is no death before or after, what do we mean 
when we say “after death,” or “before death?” This is a foolish way of speaking if there is no death. And 
would that we had lived so well in Paradise that in very truth there were now no death! But not only does 
it now exist, but so grievous a thing is it, that no skill is sufficient either to explain or to escape it. 


Let us, then, speak in the customary way,—no man ought to speak otherwise,—and let us call the time 
before death come, “before death;” as it is written, “Praise no man before his death.” And when it has 
happened, let us say that “after death” this or that took place. And of the present time let us speak as best 
we can, as when we Say, “He, when dying, made his will, and left this or that to such and such persons,”— 
though, of course, he could not do so unless he were living, and did this rather before death than in death. 
And let us use the same phraseology as Scripture uses; for it makes no scruple of saying that the dead are 
not after but in death. So that verse, “For in death there is no remembrance of thee.” For until the 
resurrection men are justly said to be in death; as every one is said to be in sleep till he awakes. However, 
though we can say of persons in sleep that they are sleeping, we cannot speak in this way of the dead, and 
say they are dying. For, so far as regards the death of the body, of which we are now speaking, one cannot 
say that those who are already separated from their bodies continue dying. But this, you see, is just what I 
was saying,—that no words can explain how either the dying are said to live, or how the dead are said, 
even after death, to be in death. For how can they be after death if they be in death, especially when we 
do not even call them dying, as we call those in sleep, sleeping; and those in languor, languishing; and 
those in grief, grieving; and those in life, living? And yet the dead, until they rise again, are said to be in 
death, but cannot be called dying. 


And therefore I think it has not unsuitably nor inappropriately come to pass, though not by the intention 
of man, yet perhaps with divine purpose, that this Latin word moritur cannot be declined by the 
grammarians according to the rule followed by similar words. For oritur gives the form ortus est for the 
perfect; and all similar verbs form this tense from their perfect participles. But if we ask the perfect of 
moritur, we get the regular answer mortuus est, with a double u. For thus mortuus is pronounced, like 
fatuus, arduus, conspicuus, and similar words, which are not perfect participles but adjectives, and are 
declined without regard to tense. But mortuus, though in form an adjective, is used as perfect participle, 
as if that were to be declined which cannot be declined; and thus it has suitably come to pass that, as the 
thing itself cannot in point of fact be declined, so neither can the word significant of the act be declined. 
Yet, by the aid of our Redeemer’s grace, we may manage at least to decline the second. For that is more 
grievous still, and, indeed, of all evils the worst, since it consists not in the separation of soul and body, 
but in the uniting of both in death eternal. And there, in striking contrast to our present conditions, men 
will not be before or after death, but always in death; and thus never living, never dead, but endlessly 
dying. And never can a man be more disastrously in death than when death itself shall be deathless. 


CHAPTER 12 


WHAT DEATH GOD INTENDED, WHEN HE THREATENED OUR FIRST PARENTS WITH DEATH IF THEY SHOULD 
DISOBEY HIS COMMANDMENT 


When, therefore, it is asked what death it was with which God threatened our first parents if they should 
transgress the commandment they had received from Him, and should fail to preserve their obedience,— 
whether it was the death of soul, or of body, or of the whole man, or that which is called second death,— 
we must answer, It is all. For the first consists of two; the second is the complete death, which consists of 
all. For, as the whole earth consists of many lands, and the Church universal of many churches, so death 
universal consists of all deaths. The first consists of two, one of the body, and another of the soul. So that 
the first death is a death of the whole man, since the soul without God and without the body suffers 
punishment for a time; but the second is when the soul, without God but with the body, suffers 
punishment everlasting. When, therefore, God said to that first man whom he had placed in Paradise, 
referring to the forbidden fruit, “In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” that 
threatening included not only the first part of the first death, by which the soul is deprived of God; nor 
only the subsequent part of the first death, by which the body is deprived of the soul; nor only the whole 
first death itself, by which the soul is punished in separation from God and from the body;—but it includes 
whatever of death there is, even to that final death which is called second, and to which none is 
subsequent. 


CHAPTER 13 
WHAT WAS THE FIRST PUNISHMENT OF THE TRANSGRESSION OF OUR FIRST PARENTS 


For, as soon as our first parents had transgressed the commandment, divine grace forsook them, and they 
were confounded at their own wickedness; and therefore they took fig-leaves (which were possibly the 
first that came to hand in their troubled state of mind), and covered their shame; for though their 
members remained the same, they had shame now where they had none before. They experienced a new 
motion of their flesh, which had become disobedient to them, in strict retribution of their own 
disobedience to God. For the soul, revelling in its own liberty, and scorning to serve God, was itself 
deprived of the command it had formerly maintained over the body. And because it had willfully deserted 
its superior Lord, it no longer held its own inferior servant; neither could it hold the flesh subject, as it 
would always have been able to do had it remained itself subject to God. Then began the flesh to lust 
against the Spirit, in which strife we are born, deriving from the first transgression a seed of death, and 
bearing in our members, and in our vitiated nature, the contest or even victory of the flesh. 


CHAPTER 14 


IN WHAT STATE MAN WAS MADE BY GOD, AND INTO WHAT ESTATE HE FELL BY THE CHOICE OF HIS OWN WILL 


For God, the author of natures, not of vices, created man upright; but man, being of his own will 
corrupted, and justly condemned, begot corrupted and condemned children. For we all were in that one 
man, since we all were that one man, who fell into sin by the woman who was made from him before the 
sin. For not yet was the particular form created and distributed to us, in which we as individuals were to 
live, but already the seminal nature was there from which we were to be propagated; and this being 
vitiated by sin, and bound by the chain of death, and justly condemned, man could not be born of man in 
any other state. And thus, from the bad use of free will, there originated the whole train of evil, which, 
with its concatenation of miseries, convoys the human race from its depraved origin, as from a corrupt 
root, on to the destruction of the second death, which has no end, those only being excepted who are 
freed by the grace of God. 


CHAPTER 15 


THAT ADAM IN HIS SIN FORSOOK GOD ERE GOD FORSOOK HIM, AND THAT HIS FALLING AWAY FROM GOD WAS 
THE FIRST DEATH OF THE SOUL 


It may perhaps be supposed that because God said, “Ye shall die the death,” and not “deaths,” we should 
understand only that death which occurs when the soul is deserted by God, who is its life; for it was not 
deserted by God, and so deserted Him, but deserted Him, and so was deserted by Him. For its own will 
was the originator of its evil, as God was the originator of its motions towards good, both in making it 
when it was not, and in remaking it when it had fallen and perished. But though we suppose that God 
meant only this death, and that the words, “In the day ye eat of it ye shall die the death,” should be 
understood as meaning, “In the day ye desert me in disobedience, I will desert you in justice,” yet 
assuredly in this death the other deaths also were threatened, which were its inevitable consequence. For 
in the first stirring of the disobedient motion which was felt in the flesh of the disobedient soul, and which 
caused our first parents to cover their shame, one death indeed is experienced, that, namely, which occurs 
when God forsakes the soul. (This was intimated by the words He uttered, when the man, stupefied by 
fear, had hid himself, “Adam, where art thou?”—words which He used not in ignorance of inquiry, but 
warning him to consider where he was, since God was not with him.) But when the soul itself forsook the 
body, corrupted and decayed with age, the other death was experienced of which God had spoken in 
pronouncing man’s sentence, “Earth thou art, and unto earth shall thou return.” And of these two deaths 
that first death of the whole man is composed. And this first death is finally followed by the second, unless 
man be freed by grace. For the body would not return to the earth from which it was made, save only by 
the death proper to itself, which occurs when it is forsaken of the soul, its life. And therefore it is agreed 
among all Christians who truthfully hold the catholic faith, that we are subject to the death of the body, 
not by the law of nature, by which God ordained no death for man, but by His righteous infliction on 
account of sin; for God, taking vengeance on sin, said to the man, in whom we all then were, “Dust thou 
art, and unto dust shall thou return.” 


CHAPTER 16 


CONCERNING THE PHILOSOPHERS WHO THINK THAT THE SEPARATION OF SOUL AND BODY IS NOT PENAL, 
THOUGH PLATO REPRESENTS THE SUPREME DEITY AS PROMISING TO THE INFERIOR GODS THAT THEY SHALL 
NEVER BE DISMISSED FROM THEIR BODIES 


But the philosophers against whom we are defending the city of God, that is, His Church seem to 
themselves to have good cause to deride us, because we say that the separation of the soul from the body 
is to be held as part of man’s punishment. For they suppose that the blessedness of the soul then only is 
complete, when it is quite denuded of the body, and returns to God a pure and simple, and, as it were, 


naked soul. On this point, if I should find nothing in their own literature to refute this opinion, I should be 
forced laboriously to demonstrate that it is not the body, but the corruptibility of the body, which is a 
burden to the soul. Hence that sentence of Scripture we quoted in a foregoing book, “For the corruptible 
body presseth down the soul.” The word corruptible is added to show that the soul is burdened, not by any 
body whatsoever, but by the body such as it has become in consequence of sin. And even though the word 
had not been added, we could understand nothing else. But when Plato most expressly declares that the 
gods who are made by the Supreme have immortal bodies, and when he introduces their Maker himself, 
promising them as a great boon that they should abide in their bodies eternally, and never by any death be 
loosed from them, why do these adversaries of ours, for the sake of troubling the Christian faith, feign to 
be ignorant of what they quite well know, and even prefer to contradict themselves rather than lose an 
opportunity of contradicting us? Here are Plato’s words, as Cicero has translated them, in which he 
introduces the Supreme addressing the gods He had made, and saying, “Ye who are sprung from a divine 
stock, consider of what works I am the parent and author. These (your bodies) are indestructible so long 
as I will it; although all that is composed can be destroyed. But it is wicked to dissolve what reason has 
compacted. But, seeing that ye have been born, ye cannot indeed be immortal and indestructible; yet ye 
shall by no means be destroyed, nor shall any fates consign you to death, and prove superior to my will, 
which is a stronger assurance of your perpetuity than those bodies to which ye were joined when ye were 
born.” Plato, you see, says that the gods are both mortal by the connection of the body and soul, and yet 
are rendered immortal by the will and decree of their Maker. If, therefore, it is a punishment to the soul to 
be connected with any body whatever, why does God address them as if they were afraid of death, that is, 
of the separation, of soul and body? Why does He seek to reassure them by promising them immortality, 
not in virtue of their nature, which is composite and not simple, but by virtue of His invincible will, 
whereby He can effect that neither things born die, nor things compounded be dissolved, but preserved 
eternally? 


Whether this opinion of Plato’s about the stars is true or not, is another question. For we cannot at once 
grant to him that these luminous bodies or globes, which by day and night shine on the earth with the 
light of their bodily substance, have also intellectual and blessed souls which animate each its own body, 
as he confidently affirms of the universe itself, as if it were one huge animal, in which all other animals 
were contained. But this, as I said, is another question, which we have not undertaken to discuss at 
present. This much only I deemed right to bring forward, in opposition to those who so pride themselves 
on being, or on being called Platonists, that they blush to be Christians, and who cannot brook to be called 
by a name which the common people also bear, lest they vulgarize the philosophers’ coterie, which is 
proud in proportion to its exclusiveness. These men, seeking a weak point in the Christian doctrine, select 
for attack the eternity of the body, as if it were a contradiction to contend for the blessedness of the soul, 
and to wish it to be always resident in the body, bound, as it were, in a lamentable chain; and this 
although Plato, their own founder and master, affirms that it was granted by the Supreme as a boon to the 
gods He had made, that they should not die, that is, should not be separated from the bodies with which 
He had connected them. 


CHAPTER 17 
AGAINST THOSE WHO AFFIRM THAT EARTHLY BODIES CANNOT BE MADE INCORRUPTIBLE AND ETERNAL 


These same philosophers further contend that terrestrial bodies cannot be eternal though they make no 
doubt that the whole earth, which is itself the central member of their god,—not, indeed, of the greatest, 
but yet of a great god, that is, of this whole world,—is eternal. Since, then, the Supreme made for them 
another god, that is, this world, superior to the other gods beneath Him; and since they suppose that this 
god is an animal, having, as they affirm, a rational or intellectual soul enclosed in the huge mass of its 
body, and having, as the fitly situated and adjusted members of its body, the four elements, whose union 
they wish to be indissoluble and eternal, lest perchance this great god of theirs might some day perish; 
what reason is there that the earth, which is the central member in the body of a greater creature, should 
be eternal, and the bodies of other terrestrial creatures should not possibly be eternal if God should so 
will it? But earth, say they, must return to earth, out of which the terrestrial bodies of the animals have 
been taken. For this, they say, is the reason of the necessity of their death and dissolution, and this the 
manner of their restoration to the solid and eternal earth whence they came. But if any one says the same 
thing of fire, holding that the bodies which are derived from it to make celestial beings must be restored 
to the universal fire, does not the immortality which Plato represents these gods as receiving from the 
Supreme evanesce in the heat of this dispute? Or does this not happen with those celestials because God, 
whose will, as Plato says, overpowers all powers, has willed it should not be so? What, then, hinders God 
from ordaining the same of terrestrial bodies? And since, indeed, Plato acknowledges that God can 
prevent things that are born from dying, and things that are joined from being sundered, and things that 
are composed from being dissolved, and can ordain that the souls once allotted to their bodies should 
never abandon them, but enjoy along with them immortality and everlasting bliss, why may He not also 
effect that terrestrial bodies die not? Is God powerless to do everything that is special to the Christian’s 
creed, but powerful to effect everything the Platonists desire? The philosophers, forsooth, have been 
admitted to a knowledge of the divine purposes and power which has been denied to the prophets! The 
truth is, that the Spirit of God taught His prophets so much of His will as He thought fit to reveal, but the 
philosophers, in their efforts to discover it, were deceived by human conjecture. 


But they should not have been so led astray, I will not say by their ignorance, but by their obstinacy, as to 
contradict themselves so frequently; for they maintain, with all their vaunted might, that in order to the 
happiness of the soul, it must abandon not only its earthly body, but every kind of body. And yet they hold 
that the gods, whose souls are most blessed, are bound to everlasting bodies, the celestials to fiery bodies, 
and the soul of Jove himself (or this world, as they would have us believe) to all the physical elements 
which compose this entire mass reaching from earth to heaven. For this soul Plato believes to be extended 
and diffused by musical numbers, from the middle of the inside of the earth, which geometricians call the 
centre, outwards through all its parts to the utmost heights and extremities of the heavens; so that this 
world is a very great and blessed immortal animal, whose soul has both the perfect blessedness of 
wisdom, and never leaves its own body and whose body has life everlasting from the soul, and by no 
means clogs or hinders it, though itself be not a simple body, but compacted of so many and so huge 
materials. Since, therefore, they allow so much to their own conjectures, why do they refuse to believe 
that by the divine will and power immortality can be conferred on earthly bodies, in which the souls would 
be neither oppressed with the burden of them, nor separated from them by any death, but live eternally 
and blessedly? Do they not assert that their own gods so live in bodies of fire, and that Jove himself, their 
king, so lives in the physical elements? If, in order to its blessedness, the soul must quit every kind of 
body, let their gods flit from the starry spheres, and Jupiter from earth to sky; or, if they cannot do so, let 
them be pronounced miserable. But neither alternative will these men adopt. For, on the one hand, they 
dare not ascribe to their own gods a departure from the body, lest they should seem to worship mortals; 
on the other hand, they dare not deny their happiness, lest they should acknowledge wretches as gods. 
Therefore, to obtain blessedness, we need not quit every kind of body, but only the corruptible, 
cumbersome, painful, dying,—not such bodies as the goodness of God contrived for the first man, but such 
only as man’s sin entailed. 


CHAPTER 18 


OF EARTHLY BODIES, WHICH THE PHILOSOPHERS AFFIRM CANNOT BE IN HEAVENLY PLACES, BECAUSE 
WHATEVER IS OF EARTH IS BY ITS NATURAL WEIGHT ATTRACTED TO EARTH 


But it is necessary, they say, that the natural weight of earthly bodies either keeps them on earth or draws 
them to it; and therefore they cannot be in heaven. Our first parents were indeed on earth, in a well- 
wooded and fruitful spot, which has been named Paradise. But let our adversaries a little more carefully 
consider this subject of earthly weight, because it has important bearings, both on the ascension of the 
body of Christ, and also on the resurrection body of the saints. If human skill can by some contrivance 
fabricate vessels that float, out of metals which sink as soon as they are placed on the water, how much 
more credible is it that God, by some occult mode of operation, should even more certainly effect that 
these earthy masses be emancipated from the downward pressure of their weight? This cannot be 
impossible to that God by whose almighty will, according to Plato, neither things born perish, nor things 
composed dissolve, especially since it is much more wonderful that spiritual and bodily essences be 
conjoined than that bodies be adjusted to other material substances. Can we not also easily believe that 
souls, being made perfectly blessed, should be endowed with the power of moving their earthy but 
incorruptible bodies as they please, with almost spontaneous movement, and of placing them where they 
please with the readiest action? If the angels transport whatever terrestrial creatures they please from 
any place they please, and convey them whither they please, is it to be believed that they cannot do so 
without toil and the feeling of burden? Why, then, may we not believe that the spirits of the saints, made 
perfect and blessed by divine grace, can carry their own bodies where they please, and set them where 
they will? For, though we have been accustomed to notice, in bearing weights, that the larger the quantity 
the greater the weight of earthy bodies is, and that the greater the weight the more burdensome it is, yet 
the soul carries the members of its own flesh with less difficulty when they are massive with health, than 
in sickness when they are wasted. And though the hale and strong man feels heavier to other men 
carrying him than the lank and sickly, yet the man himself moves and carries his own body with less 
feeling of burden when he has the greater bulk of vigorous health, than when his frame is reduced to a 
minimum by hunger or disease. Of such consequence, in estimating the weight of earthly bodies, even 
while yet corruptible and mortal, is the consideration not of dead weight, but of the healthy equilibrium of 
the parts. And what words can tell the difference between what we now call health and future 
immortality? Let not the philosophers, then, think to upset our faith with arguments from the weight of 
bodies; for I don’t care to inquire why they cannot believe an earthly body can be in heaven, while the 
whole earth is suspended on nothing. For perhaps the world keeps its central place by the same law that 
attracts to its centre all heavy bodies. But this I say, if the lesser gods, to whom Plato committed the 
creation of man and the other terrestrial creatures, were able, as he affirms, to withdraw from the fire its 
quality of burning, while they left it that of lighting, so that it should shine through the eyes; and if to the 
supreme God Plato also concedes the power of preserving from death things that have been born, and of 
preserving from dissolution things that are composed of parts so different as body and spirit;—are we to 
hesitate to concede to this same God the power to operate on the flesh of him whom He has endowed with 
immortality, so as to withdraw its corruption but leave its nature, remove its burdensome weight but 
retain its seemly form and members? But concerning our belief in the resurrection of the dead, and 
concerning their immortal bodies, we shall speak more at large, God willing, in the end of this work. 


CHAPTER 19 


AGAINST THE OPINION OF THOSE WHO DO NOT BELIEVE THAT THE PRIMITIVE MEN WOULD HAVE BEEN 
IMMORTAL IF THEY HAD NOT SINNED 


At present let us go on, as we have begun, to give some explanation regarding the bodies of our first 
parents. I say then, that, except as the just consequence of sin, they would not have been subjected even 
to this death, which is good to the good,—this death, which is not exclusively known and believed in by a 
few, but is known to all, by which soul and body are separated, and by which the body of an animal which 
was but now visibly living is now visibly dead. For though there can be no manner of doubt that the souls 
of the just and holy dead live in peaceful rest, yet so much better would it be for them to be alive in 
healthy, well-conditioned bodies, that even those who hold the tenet that it is most blessed to be quit of 
every kind of body, condemn this opinion in spite of themselves. For no one will dare to set wise men, 
whether yet to die or already dead,—in other words, whether already quit of the body, or shortly to be so, 
—above the immortal gods, to whom the Supreme, in Plato, promises as a munificent gift life indissoluble, 
or in eternal union with their bodies. But this same Plato thinks that nothing better can happen to men 
than that they pass through life piously and justly, and, being separated from their bodies, be received 
into the bosom of the gods, who never abandon theirs; “that, oblivious of the past, they may revisit the 
upper air, and conceive the longing to return again to the body.” Virgil is applauded for borrowing this 
from the Platonic system. Assuredly Plato thinks that the souls of mortals cannot always be in their 
bodies, but must necessarily be dismissed by death; and, on the other hand, he thinks that without bodies 
they cannot endure for ever, but with ceaseless alternation pass from life to death, and from death to life. 
This difference, however, he sets between wise men and the rest, that they are carried after death to the 
stars, that each man may repose for a while in a star suitable for him, and may thence return to the labors 
and miseries of mortals when he has become oblivious of his former misery, and possessed with the desire 
of being embodied. Those, again, who have lived foolishly transmigrate into bodies fit for them, whether 
human or bestial. Thus he has appointed even the good and wise souls to a very hard lot indeed, since 
they do not receive such bodies as they might always and even immortally inhabit, but such only as they 
can neither permanently retain nor enjoy eternal purity without. Of this notion of Plato’s, we have in a 
former book already said that Porphyry was ashamed in the light of these Christian times, so that he not 
only emancipated human souls from a destiny in the bodies of beasts but also contended for the liberation 
of the souls of the wise from all bodily ties, so that, escaping from all flesh, they might, as bare and 
blessed souls, dwell with the Father time without end. And that he might not seem to be outbid by Christ’s 
promise of life everlasting to His saints, he also established purified souls in endless felicity, without 
return to their former woes; but, that he might contradict Christ, he denies the resurrection of 
incorruptible bodies, and maintains that these souls will live eternally, not only without earthly bodies, but 
without any bodies at all. And yet, whatever he meant by this teaching, he at least did not teach that these 
souls should offer no religious observance to the gods who dwelt in bodies. And why did he not, unless 
because he did not believe that the souls, even though separate from the body, were superior to those 
gods? Wherefore, if these philosophers will not dare (as I think they will not) to set human souls above the 
gods who are most blessed, and yet are tied eternally to their bodies, why do they find that absurd which 
the Christian faith preaches, namely, that our first parents were so created that, if they had not sinned, 
they would not have been dismissed from their bodies by any death, but would have been endowed with 
immortality as the reward of their obedience, and would have lived eternally with their bodies; and 
further, that the saints will in the resurrection inhabit those very bodies in which they have here toiled, 
but in such sort that neither shall any corruption or unwieldiness be suffered to attach to their flesh, nor 
any grief or trouble to cloud their felicity? 


CHAPTER 20 


THAT THE FLESH NOW RESTING IN PEACE SHALL BE RAISED TO A PERFECTION NOT ENJOYED BY THE FLESH OF 
OUR FIRST PARENTS 


Thus the souls of departed saints are not affected by the death which dismisses them from their bodies, 
because their flesh rests in hope, no matter what indignities it receives after sensation is gone. For they 
do not desire that their bodies be forgotten, as Plato thinks fit, but rather, because they remember what 
has been promised by Him who deceives no man, and who gave them security for the safe keeping even of 
the hairs of their head, they with a longing patience wait in hope of the resurrection of their bodies, in 
which they have suffered many hardships, and are now to suffer never again. For if they did not “hate 
their own flesh,” when it, with its native infirmity, opposed their will, and had to be constrained by the 
spiritual law, how much more shall they love it, when it shall even itself have become spiritual! For as, 
when the spirit serves the flesh, it is fitly called carnal, so, when the flesh serves the spirit, it will justly be 
called spiritual. Not that it is converted into spirit, as some fancy from the words, “It is sown in 
corruption, it is raised in incorruption,” but because it is subject to the spirit with a perfect and 
marvellous readiness of obedience, and responds in all things to the will that has entered on immortality, 
—all reluctance, all corruption, and all slowness being removed. For the body will not only be better than 
it was here in its best estate of health, but it will surpass the bodies of our first parents ere they sinned. 
For, though they were not to die unless they should sin, yet they used food as men do now, their bodies not 
being as yet spiritual, but animal only. And though they decayed not with years, nor drew nearer to death, 


—a condition secured to them in God’s marvellous grace by the tree of life, which grew along with the 
forbidden tree in the midst of Paradise,—yet they took other nourishment, though not of that one tree, 
which was interdicted not because it was itself bad, but for the sake of commending a pure and simple 
obedience, which is the great virtue of the rational creature set under the Creator as his Lord. For, though 
no evil thing was touched, yet if a thing forbidden was touched, the very disobedience was sin. They were, 
then, nourished by other fruit, which they took that their animal bodies might not suffer the discomfort of 
hunger or thirst; but they tasted the tree of life, that death might not steal upon them from any quarter, 
and that they might not, spent with age, decay. Other fruits were, so to speak, their nourishment, but this 
their sacrament. So that the tree of life would seem to have been in the terrestrial Paradise what the 
wisdom of God is in the spiritual, of which it is written, “She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon 
her.” 


CHAPTER 21 


OF PARADISE, THAT IT CAN BE UNDERSTOOD IN A SPIRITUAL SENSE WITHOUT SACRIFICING THE HISTORIC 
TRUTH OF THE NARRATIVE REGARDING THE REAL PLACE 


On this account some allegorize all that concerns Paradise itself, where the first men, the parents of the 
human race, are, according to the truth of holy Scripture, recorded to have been; and they understand all 
its trees and fruit-bearing plants as virtues and habits of life, as if they had no existence in the external 
world, but were only so spoken of or related for the sake of spiritual meanings. As if there could not be a 
real terrestrial Paradise! As if there never existed these two women, Sarah and Hagar, nor the two sons 
who were born to Abraham, the one of the bond woman, the other of the free, because the apostle says 
that in them the two covenants were prefigured; or as if water never flowed from the rock when Moses 
struck it, because therein Christ can be seen in a figure, as the same apostle says, “Now that rock was 
Christ!” No one, then, denies that Paradise may signify the life of the blessed; its four rivers, the four 
virtues, prudence, fortitude, temperance, and justice; its trees, all useful knowledge; its fruits, the 
customs of the godly; its tree of life, wisdom herself, the mother of all good; and the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, the experience of a broken commandment. The punishment which God appointed was in 
itself, a just, and therefore a good thing; but man’s experience of it is not good. 


These things can also and more profitably be understood of the Church, so that they become prophetic 
foreshadowings of things to come. Thus Paradise is the Church, as it is called in the Canticles; the four 
rivers of Paradise are the four gospels; the fruit-trees the saints, and the fruit their works; the tree of life 
is the holy of holies, Christ; the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, the will’s free choice. For if man 
despise the will of God, he can only destroy himself; and so he learns the difference between consecrating 
himself to the common good and revelling in his own. For he who loves himself is abandoned to himself, in 
order that, being overwhelmed with fears and sorrows, he may cry, if there be yet soul in him to feel his 
ills, in the words of the psalm, “My soul is cast down within me,” and when chastened, may say,” Because 
of his strength I will wait upon Thee.” These and similar allegorical interpretations may be suitably put 
upon Paradise without giving offence to any one, while yet we believe the strict truth of the history, 
confirmed by its circumstantial narrative of facts. 


CHAPTER 22 


THAT THE BODIES OF THE SAINTS SHALL AFTER THE RESURRECTION BE SPIRITUAL, AND YET FLESH SHALL NOT 
BE CHANGED INTO SPIRIT 


The bodies of the righteous, then, such as they shall be in the resurrection, shall need neither any fruit to 
preserve them from dying of disease or the wasting decay of old age, nor any other physical nourishment 
to allay the cravings of hunger or of thirst; for they shall be invested with so sure and every way inviolable 
an immortality, that they shall not eat save when they choose, nor be under the necessity of eating, while 
they enjoy the power of doing so. For so also was it with the angels who presented themselves to the eye 
and touch of men, not because they could do no otherwise, but because they were able and desirous to 
suit themselves to men by a kind of manhood ministry. For neither are we to suppose, when men receive 
them as guests, that the angels eat only in appearance, though to any who did not know them to be angels 
they might seem to eat from the same necessity as ourselves. So these words spoken in the Book of Tobit, 
“You saw me eat, but you saw it but in vision;” that is, you thought I took food as you do for the sake of 
refreshing my body. But if in the case of the angels another opinion seems more capable of defence, 
certainly our faith leaves no room to doubt regarding our Lord Himself, that even after His resurrection, 
and when now in spiritual but yet real flesh, He ate and drank with His disciples; for not the power, but 
the need, of eating and drinking is taken from these bodies. And so they will be spiritual, not because they 
shall cease to be bodies, but because they shall subsist by the quickening spirit. 


CHAPTER 23 


WHAT WE ARE TO UNDERSTAND BY THE ANIMAL AND SPIRITUAL BODY; OR OF THOSE WHO DIE IN ADAM, AND 
OF THOSE WHO ARE MADE ALIVE IN CHRIST 


For as those bodies of ours, that have a living soul, though not as yet a quickening spirit, are called soul- 
informed bodies, and yet are not souls but bodies, so also those bodies are called spiritual,—yet God 
forbid we should therefore suppose them to be spirits and not bodies,—which, being quickened by the 
Spirit, have the substance, but not the unwieldiness and corruption of flesh. Man will then be not earthly 
but heavenly,—not because the body will not be that very body which was made of earth, but because by 
its heavenly endowment it will be a fit inhabitant of heaven, and this not by losing its nature, but by 
changing its quality. The first man, of the earth earthy, was made a living soul, not a quickening spirit,— 
which rank was reserved for him as the reward of obedience. And therefore his body, which required meat 
and drink to satisfy hunger and thirst, and which had no absolute and indestructible immortality, but by 
means of the tree of life warded off the necessity of dying, and was thus maintained in the flower of youth, 
—this body, I say, was doubtless not spiritual, but animal; and yet it would not have died but that it 
provoked God’s threatened vengeance by offending. And though sustenance was not denied him even 
outside Paradise, yet, being forbidden the tree of life, he was delivered over to the wasting of time, at 
least in respect of that life which, had he not sinned, he might have retained perpetually in Paradise, 
though only in an animal body, till such time as it became spiritual in acknowledgment of his obedience. 


Wherefore, although we understand that this manifest death, which consists in the separation of soul and 
body, was also signified by God when He said, “In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” it 
ought not on that account to seem absurd that they were not dismissed from the body on that very day on 
which they took the forbidden and death-bringing fruit. For certainly on that very day their nature was 
altered for the worse and vitiated, and by their most just banishment from the tree of life they were 
involved in the necessity even of bodily death, in which necessity we are born. And therefore the apostle 
does not say, “The body indeed is doomed to die on account of sin,” but he says, “The body indeed is dead 
because of sin.” Then he adds, “But if the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, 
He that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in 
you.” Then accordingly shall the body become a quickening spirit which is now a living soul; and yet the 
apostle calls it “dead,” because already it lies under the necessity of dying. But in Paradise it was so made 
a living soul, though not a quickening spirit, that it could not properly be called dead, for, save through 
the commission of sin, it could not come under the power of death. Now, since God by the words, “Adam, 
where art thou?” pointed to the death of the soul, which results when He abandons it, and since in the 
words, “Earth thou art, and unto earth shalt thou return,” He signified the death of the body, which 
results when the soul departs from it, we are led, therefore, to believe that He said nothing of the second 
death, wishing it to be kept hidden, and reserving it for the New Testament dispensation, in which it is 
most plainly revealed. And this He did in order that, first of all, it might be evident that this first death, 
which is common to all, was the result of that sin which in one man became common to all. But the second 
death is not common to all, those being excepted who were “called according to His purpose. For whom 
He did foreknow, He also did pre destinate to be conformed to the image of His Son, that He might be the 
first-born among many brethren.” Those the grace of God has, by a Mediator, delivered from the second 
death. 


Thus the apostle states that the first man was made in an animal body. For, wishing to distinguish the 
animal body which now is from the spiritual, which is to be in the resurrection, he says, “It is sown in 
corruption, it is raised in incorruption: it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory: it is sown in weakness, it 
is raised in power: it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.” Then, to prove this, he goes on, 
“There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body.” And to show what the animated body is, he says, 
“Thus it was written, The first man Adam was made a living soul, the last Adam was made a quickening 
spirit.” He wished thus to show what the animated body is, though Scripture did not say of the first man 
Adam, when his soul was created by the breath of God, “Man was made in an animated body,” but “Man 
was made a living soul.” By these words, therefore, “The first man was made a living soul,” the apostle 
wishes man’s animated body to be understood. But how he wishes the spiritual body to be understood he 
shows when he adds, “But the last Adam was made a quickening spirit,” plainly referring to Christ, who 
has so risen from the dead that He cannot die any more. He then goes on to say, “But that was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural; and afterward that which is spiritual.” And here he much 
more clearly asserts that he referred to the animal body when he said that the first man was made a living 
soul, and to the spiritual when he said that the last man was made a quickening spirit. The animal body is 
the first, being such as the first Adam had, and which would not have died had he not sinned, being such 
also as we now have, its nature being changed and vitiated by sin to the extent of bringing us under the 
necessity of death, and being such as even Christ condescended first of all to assume, not indeed of 
necessity, but of choice; but afterwards comes the spiritual body, which already is worn by anticipation by 
Christ as our head, and will be worn by His members in the resurrection of the dead. 


Then the apostle subjoins a notable difference between these two men, saying, “The first man is of the 
earth, earthy; the second man is the Lord from heaven. As is the earthy, such are they also that are earthy, 
and as is the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly. And as we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” So he elsewhere says, “As many of you as have been 
baptized into Christ have put on Christ;” but in very deed this shall be accomplished when that which is 
animal in us by our birth shall have become spiritual in our resurrection. For, to use his words again,” We 
are saved by hope.” Now we bear the image of the earthly man by the propagation of sin and death, which 
pass on us by ordinary generation; but we bear the image of the heavenly by the grace of pardon and life 


eternal, which regeneration confers upon us through the Mediator of God and men, the Man Christ Jesus. 
And He is the heavenly Man of Paul’s passage, because He came from heaven to be clothed with a body of 
earthly mortality, that He might clothe it with heavenly immortality. And he calls others heavenly, because 
by grace they become His members, that, together with them, He may become one Christ, as head and 
body. In the same epistle he puts this yet more clearly: “Since by man came death, by Man came also the 
resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive,”—that is to say, 
in a spiritual body which shall be made a quickening spirit. Not that all who die in Adam shall be members 
of Christ,—for the great majority shall be punished in eternal death,—but he uses the word “all” in both 
clauses, because, as no one dies in an animal body except in Adam, so no one is quickened a spiritual body 
save in Christ. We are not, then, by any means to suppose that we shall in the resurrection have such a 
body as the first man had before he sinned, nor that the words, “As is the earthy such are they also that 
are earthy,” are to be understood of that which was brought about by sin; for we are not to think that 
Adam had a spiritual body before he fell, and that, in punishment of his sin, it was changed into an animal 
body. If this be thought, small heed has been given to the words of so great a teacher, who says, “There is 
a natural body, there is also a spiritual body; as it is written, The first man Adam was made a living soul.” 
Was it after sin he was made so? or was not this the primal condition of man from which the blessed 
apostle selects his testimony to show what the animal body is? 


CHAPTER 24 


HOW WE MUST UNDERSTAND THAT BREATHING OF GOD BY WHICH “THE FIRST MAN WAS MADE A LIVING SOUL,” 
AND THAT ALSO BY WHICH THE LORD CONVEYED HIS SPIRIT TO HIS DISCIPLES WHEN HE SAID, “RECEIVE YE 
THE HOLY GHOST.” 


Some have hastily supposed from the words, “God breathed into Adam’s nostrils the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul, “ that a soul was not then first given to man, but that the soul already given 
was quickened by the Holy Ghost. They are encouraged in this supposition by the fact that the Lord Jesus 
after His resurrection breathed on His disciples, and said, “Receive ye the Holy Spirit.” From this they 
suppose that the same thing was effected in either case, as if the evangelist had gone on to say, And they 
became living souls. But if he had made this addition, we should only understand that the Spirit is in some 
way the life of souls, and that without Him reasonable souls must be accounted dead, though their bodies 
seem to live before our eyes. But that this was not what happened when man was created, the very words 
of the narrative sufficiently show: “And God made man dust of the earth;” which some have thought to 
render more clearly by the words, “And God formed man of the clay of the earth.” For it had before been 
said that “there went up a mist from the earth, and watered the whole face of the ground,” in order that 
the reference to clay, formed of this moisture and dust, might be understood. For on this verse there 
immediately follows the announcement, “And God created man dust of the earth;” so those Greek 
manuscripts have it from which this passage has been translated into Latin. But whether one prefers to 
read “created” or “formed,” where the Greek reads eplasen, is of little importance; yet “formed” is the 
better rendering. But those who preferred “created” thought they thus avoided the ambiguity arising from 
the fact, that in the Latin language the usage obtains that those are said to form a thing who frame some 
feigned and fictitious thing. This man, then, who was created of the dust of the earth, or of the moistened 
dust or clay,—this “dust of the earth” (that I may use the express words of Scripture) was made, as the 
apostle teaches, an animated body when he received a soul. This man, he says, “was made a living soul;” 
that is, this fashioned dust was made a living soul. 


They say, Already he had a soul, else he would not be called a man; for man is not a body alone, nor a soul 
alone, but a being composed of both. This, indeed, is true, that the soul is not the whole man, but the 
better part of man; the body not the whole, but the inferior part of man; and that then, when both are 
joined, they receive the name of man, which, however, they do not severally lose even when we speak of 
them singly. For who is prohibited from saying, in colloquial usage, “That man is dead, and is now at rest 
or in torment,” though this can be spoken only of the soul; or “He is buried in such and such a place,” 
though this refers only to the body? Will they say that Scripture follows no such usage? On the contrary, it 
so thoroughly adopts it, that even while a man is alive, and body and soul are united, it calls each of them 
singly by the name “man,” speaking of the soul as the “inward man,” and of the body as the “outward 
man,” as if there were two men, though both together are indeed but one. But we must understand in 
what sense man is said to be in the image of God, and is yet dust, and to return to the dust. The former is 
spoken of the rational soul, which God by His breathing, or, to speak more appropriately, by His 
inspiration, conveyed to man, that is, to his body; but the latter refers to his body, which God formed of 
the dust, and to which a soul was given, that it might become a living body, that is, that man might 
become a living soul. 


Wherefore, when our Lord breathed on His disciples, and said, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” He certainly 
wished it to be understood that the Holy Ghost was not only the Spirit of the Father, but of the only 
begotten Son Himself. For the same Spirit is, indeed, the Spirit of the Father and of the Son, making with 
them the trinity of Father, Son, and Spirit, not a creature, but the Creator. For neither was that material 
breath which proceeded from the mouth of His flesh the very substance and nature of the Holy Spirit, but 
rather the intimation, as I said, that the Holy Spirit was common to the Father and to the Son; for they 
have not each a separate Spirit, but both one and the same. Now this Spirit is always spoken of in sacred 


Scripture by the Greek word pneuma, as the Lord, too, named Him in the place cited when He gave Him 
to His disciples, and intimated the gift by the breathing of His lips; and there does not occur to me any 
place in the whole Scriptures where He is otherwise named. But in this passage where it is said, “And the 
Lord formed man dust of the earth, and breathed, or inspired, into his face the breath of life;” the Greek 
has not pneuma, the usual word for the Holy Spirit, but pnoe, a word more frequently used of the creature 
than of the Creator; and for this reason some Latin interpreters have preferred to render it by “breath” 
rather than “spirit.” For this word occurs also in the Greek in Isaiah chapter vii, verse 16 where God says, 
“T have made all breath,” meaning, doubtless, all souls. Accordingly, this word pnoe is sometimes 
rendered “breath,” sometimes “spirit,” sometimes “inspiration,” sometimes “aspiration,” sometimes 
“soul,” even when it is used of God. Pneuma, on the other hand, is uniformly rendered “spirit,” whether of 
man, of whom the apostle says, “For what man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which 
is in him?” or of beast, as in the book of Solomon, “Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, and 
the spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the earth?” or of that physical spirit which is called wind, 
for so the Psalmist calls it: “Fire and hail; snow and vapors; stormy wind;” or of the uncreated Creator 
Spirit, of whom the Lord said in the gospel, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” indicating the gift by the 
breathing of His mouth; and when He says, “Go ye and baptize all nations in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” words which very expressly and excellently commend the Trinity; and where 
it is said, “God is a Spirit;” and in very many other places of the sacred writings. In all these quotations 
from Scripture we do not find in the Greek the word pnoe used, but pneuma, and in the Latin, not flatus, 
but spiritus. Wherefore, referring again to that place where it is written, “He inspired,” or to speak more 
properly, “breathed into his face the breath of life,” even though the Greek had not used pnoe (as it has) 
but pneuma, it would not on that account necessarily follow that the Creator Spirit, who in the Trinity is 
distinctively called the Holy Ghost, was meant, since, as has been said, it is plain that pneuma is used not 
only of the Creator, but also of the creature. 


But, say they, when the Scripture used the word “spirit,” it would not have added “of life” unless it meant 
us to understand the Holy Spirit; nor, when it said, “Man became a soul,” would it also have inserted the 
word “living” unless that life of the soul were signified which is imparted to it from above by the gift of 
God. For, seeing that the soul by itself has a proper life of its own, what need, they ask, was there of 
adding living, save only to show that the life which is given it by the Holy Spirit was meant? What is this 
but to fight strenuously for their own conjectures, while they carelessly neglect the teaching of Scripture? 
Without troubling themselves much, they might have found in a preceding page of this very book of 
Genesis the words, “Let the earth bring forth the living soul,” when all the terrestrial animals were 
created. Then at a slight interval, but still in the same book, was it impossible for them to notice this 
verse, “All in whose nostrils was the breath of life, of all that was in the dry land, died,” by which it was 
signified that all the animals which lived on the earth had perished in the deluge? If, then, we find that 
Scripture is accustomed to speak both of the “living soul” and the “spirit of life” even in reference to 
beasts; and if in this place, where it is said, “All things which have the spirit of life,” the word pnoe, not 
pneuma, is used; why may we not say, What need was there to add “living,” since the soul cannot exist 
without being alive? or, What need to add “of life” after the word spirit? But we understand that Scripture 
used these expressions in its ordinary style so long as it speaks of animals, that is, animated bodies, in 
which the soul serves as the residence of sensation; but when man is spoken of, we forget the ordinary 
and established usage of Scripture, whereby it signifies that man received a rational soul, which was not 
produced out of the waters and the earth like the other living creatures, but was created by the breath of 
God. Yet this creation was ordered that the human soul should live in an animal body, like those other 
animals of which the Scripture said, “Let the earth produce every living soul,” and regarding which it 
again says that in them is the breath of life, where the word pnoe and not pneuma is used in the Greek, 
and where certainly not the Holy Spirit, but their spirit, is signified under that name. 


But, again, they object that breath is understood to have been emitted from the mouth of God; and if we 
believe that is the soul, we must consequently acknowledge it to be of the same substance, and equal to 
that wisdom, which says, “I come out of the mouth of the Most High.” Wisdom, indeed, does not say it was 
breathed out of the mouth of God, but proceeded out of it. But as we are able, when we breathe, to make 
a breath, not of our own human nature, but of the surrounding air, which we inhale and exhale as we draw 
our breath and breathe again, so almighty God was able to make breath, not of His own nature, nor of the 
creature beneath Him, but even of nothing; and this breath, when He communicated it to man’s body, He 
is most appropriately said to have breathed or inspired,—the Immaterial breathing it also immaterial, but 
the Immutable not also the immutable; for it was created, He uncreated. Yet that these persons who are 
forward to quote Scripture, and yet know not the usages of its language, may know that not only what is 
equal and consubstantial with God is said to proceed out of His mouth, let them hear or read what God 
says: “So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.” 


There is no ground, then, for our objecting, when the apostle so expressly distinguishes the animal body 
from the spiritual—that is to say, the body in which we now are from that in which we are to be. He says, 
“Tt is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body. And so it is written, The first man Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam was made a 
quickening spirit. Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural; and afterward 
that which is spiritual. The first man is of the earth, earthy; the second man is the Lord from heaven. As is 
the earthy, such are they also that are earthy; and as is the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly. 


And as we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” Of all which 
words of his we have previously spoken. The animal body, accordingly, in which the apostle says that the 
first man Adam was made, was not so made that it could not die at all, but so that it should not die unless 
he should have sinned. That body, indeed, which shall be made spiritual and immortal by the quickening 
Spirit shall not be able to die at all; as the soul has been created immortal, and therefore, although by sin 
it may be said to die, and does lose a certain life of its own, namely, the Spirit of God, by whom it was 
enabled to live wisely and blessedly, yet it does not cease living a kind of life, though a miserable, because 
it is immortal by creation. So, too, the rebellious angels, though by sinning they did in a sense die, 
because they forsook God, the Fountain of life, which while they drank they were able to live wisely and 
well, yet they could not so die as to utterly cease living and feeling, for they are immortals by creation. 
And so, after the final judgment, they shall be hurled into the second death, and not even there be 
deprived of life or of sensation, but shall suffer torment. But those men who have been embraced by God’s 
grace, and are become the fellow-citizens of the holy angels who have continued in bliss, shall never more 
either sin or die, being endued with spiritual bodies; yet, being clothed with immortality, such as the 
angels enjoy, of which they cannot be divested even by sinning, the nature of their flesh shall continue the 
same, but all carnal corruption and unwieldiness shall be removed. 


There remains a question which must be discussed, and, by the help of the Lord God of truth, solved: If 
the motion of concupiscence in the unruly members of our first parents arose out of their sin, and only 
when the divine grace deserted them; and if it was on that occasion that their eyes were opened to see, or, 
more exactly, notice their nakedness, and that they covered their shame because the shameless motion of 
their members was not subject to their will,—how, then, would they have begotten children had they 
remained sinless as they were created? But as this book must be concluded, and so large a question 
cannot be summarily disposed of, we may relegate it to the following book, in which it will be more 
conveniently treated. 


Book XIV 


Argument—Augustin again treats of the sin of the first man, and teaches that it is the cause of the carnal 
life and vicious affections of man. Especially he proves that the shame which accompanies lust is the just 
punishment of that disobedience, and inquires how man, if he had not sinned, would have been able 
without lust to propagate his kind. 


CHAPTER 1 


THAT THE DISOBEDIENCE OF THE FIRST MAN WOULD HAVE PLUNGED ALL MEN INTO THE ENDLESS MISERY OF 
THE SECOND DEATH, HAD NOT THE GRACE OF GOD RESCUED MANY 


We have already stated in the preceding books that God, desiring not only that the human race might be 
able by their similarity of nature to associate with one another, but also that they might be bound together 
in harmony and peace by the ties of relationship, was pleased to derive all men from one individual, and 
created man with such a nature that the members of the race should not have died, had not the two first 
(of whom the one was created out of nothing, and the other out of him) merited this by their disobedience; 
for by them so great a sin was committed, that by it the human nature was altered for the worse, and was 
transmitted also to their posterity, liable to sin and subject to death. And the kingdom of death so reigned 
over men, that the deserved penalty of sin would have hurled all headlong even into the second death, of 
which there is no end, had not the undeserved grace of God saved some therefrom. And thus it has come 
to pass, that though there are very many and great nations all over the earth, whose rites and customs, 
speech, arms, and dress, are distinguished by marked differences, yet there are no more than two kinds of 
human society, which we may justly call two cities, according to the language of our Scriptures. The one 
consists of those who wish to live after the flesh, the other of those who wish to live after the spirit; and 
when they severally achieve what they wish, they live in peace, each after their kind. 


CHAPTER 2 


OF CARNAL LIFE, WHICH IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD NOT ONLY OF LIVING IN BODILY INDULGENCE, BUT ALSO OF 
LIVING IN THE VICES OF THE INNER MAN 


First, we must see what it is to live after the flesh, and what to live after the spirit. For any one who either 
does not recollect, or does not sufficiently weigh, the language of sacred Scripture, may, on first hearing 
what we have said, suppose that the Epicurean philosophers live after the flesh, because they place man’s 
highest good in bodily pleasure; and that those others do so who have been of opinion that in some form 
or other bodily good is man’s supreme good; and that the mass of men do so who, without dogmatizing or 
philosophizing on the subject, are so prone to lust that they cannot delight in any pleasure save such as 
they receive from bodily sensations: and he may suppose that the Stoics, who place the supreme good of 
men in the soul, live after the spirit; for what is man’s soul, if not spirit? But in the sense of the divine 
Scripture both are proved to live after the flesh. For by flesh it means not only the body of a terrestrial 
and mortal animal, as when it says, “All flesh is not the same flesh, but there is one kind of flesh of men, 
another flesh of beasts, another of fishes, another of birds,” but it uses this word in many other 
significations; and among these various usages, a frequent one is to use flesh for man himself, the nature 
of man taking the part for the whole, as in the words, “By the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be 
justified;” for what does he mean here by “no flesh” but “no man?” And this, indeed, he shortly after says 
more plainly: “No man shall be justified by the law;” and in the Epistle to the Galatians, “Knowing that 
man is not justified by the works of the law.” And so we understand the words, “And the Word was made 
flesh,”—that is, man, which some not accepting in its right sense, have supposed that Christ had not a 
human soul. For as the whole is used for the part in the words of Mary Magdalene in the Gospel, “They 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid Him,” by which she meant only the flesh of 
Christ, which she supposed had been taken from the tomb where it had been buried, so the part is used 
for the whole, flesh being named, while man is referred to, as in the quotations above cited. 


Since, then, Scripture uses the word flesh in many ways, which there is not time to collect and 
investigate, if we are to ascertain what it is to live after the flesh (which is certainly evil, though the 
nature of flesh is not itself evil), we must carefully examine that passage of the epistle which the Apostle 
Paul wrote to the Galatians, in which he says, “Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are these: 
adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, 
wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like: of the which I 
tell you before, as I have also told you in time past, that they which do such things shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” This whole passage of the apostolic epistle being considered, so far as it bears on the 
matter in hand, will be sufficient to answer the question, what it is to live after the flesh. For among the 


works of the flesh which he said were manifest, and which he cited for condemnation, we find not only 
those which concern the pleasure of the flesh, as fornications, uncleanness, lasciviousness, drunkenness, 
revellings, but also those which, though they be remote from fleshly pleasure, reveal the vices of the soul. 
For who does not see that idolatries, witchcrafts, hatreds, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, heresies, 
envyings, are vices rather of the soul than of the flesh? For it is quite possible for a man to abstain from 
fleshly pleasures for the sake of idolatry or some heretical error; and yet, even when he does so, he is 
proved by this apostolic authority to be living after the flesh; and in abstaining from fleshly pleasure, he is 
proved to be practising damnable works of the flesh. Who that has enmity has it not in his soul? or who 
would say to his enemy, or to the man he thinks his enemy, You have a bad flesh towards me, and not 
rather, You have a bad spirit towards me? In fine, if any one heard of what I may call “carnalities,” he 
would not fail to attribute them to the carnal part of man; so no one doubts that “animosities” belong to 
the soul of man. Why then does the doctor of the Gentiles in faith and verity call all these and similar 
things works of the flesh, unless because, by that mode of speech whereby the part is used for the whole, 
he means us to understand by the word flesh the man himself? 


CHAPTER 3 


THAT THE SIN IS CAUSED NOT BY THE FLESH, BUT BY THE SOUL, AND THAT THE CORRUPTION CONTRACTED 
FROM SIN IS NOT SIN BUT SIN’S PUNISHMENT 


But if any one says that the flesh is the cause of all vices and ill conduct, inasmuch as the soul lives 
wickedly only because it is moved by the flesh, it is certain he has not carefully considered the whole 
nature of man. For “the corruptible body, indeed, weigheth down the soul.” Whence, too, the apostle, 
speaking of this corruptible body, of which he had shortly before said, “though our outward man perish,” 
says, “We know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, an 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed 
upon with our house which is from heaven: if so be that being clothed we shall not be found naked. For we 
that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened: not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed 
upon, that mortality might be swallowed up in life.” We are then burdened with this corruptible body; but 
knowing that the cause of this burdensomeness is not the nature and substance of the body, but its 
corruption, we do not desire to be deprived of the body, but to be clothed with its immortality. For then, 
also, there will be a body, but it shall no longer be a burden, being no longer corruptible. At present, then, 
“the corruptible body presseth down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth down the mind that 
museth upon many things,” nevertheless they are in error who suppose that all the evils of the soul 
proceed from the body. 


Virgil, indeed, seems to express the sentiments of Plato in the beautiful lines, where he says,— 
“A fiery strength inspires their lives, 

An essence that from heaven derives, 

Though clogged in part by limbs of clay 

And the dull ‘vesture of decay;’” 


but though he goes on to mention the four most common mental emotions,—desire, fear, joy, sorrow,—with 
the intention of showing that the body is the origin of all sins and vices, saying,— 


“Hence wild desires and grovelling fears, 
And human laughter, human tears, 
Immured in dungeon-seeming nights 
They look abroad, yet see no light,” 


yet we believe quite otherwise. For the corruption of the body, which weighs down the soul, is not the 
cause but the punishment of the first sin; and it was not the corruptible flesh that made the soul sinful, 
but the sinful soul that made the flesh corruptible. And though from this corruption of the flesh there arise 
certain incitements to vice, and indeed vicious desires, yet we must not attribute to the flesh all the vices 
of a wicked life, in case we thereby clear the devil of all these, for he has no flesh. For though we cannot 
call the devil a fornicator or drunkard, or ascribe to him any sensual indulgence (though he is the secret 
instigator and prompter of those who sin in these ways), yet he is exceedingly proud and envious. And this 
viciousness has so possessed him, that on account of it he is reserved in chains of darkness to everlasting 
punishment. Now these vices, which have dominion over the devil, the apostle attributes to the flesh, 
which certainly the devil has not. For he says “hatred, variance, emulations, strife, envying” are the works 
of the flesh; and of all these evils pride is the origin and head, and it rules in the devil though he has no 
flesh. For who shows more hatred to the saints? who is more at variance with them? who more envious, 
bitter, and jealous? And since he exhibits all these works, though he has no flesh, how are they works of 


the flesh, unless because they are the works of man, who is, as I said, spoken of under the name of flesh? 
For it is not by having flesh, which the devil has not, but by living according to himself,—that is, according 
to man,—that man became like the devil. For the devil too, wished to live according to himself when he 
did not abide in the truth; so that when he lied, this was not of God, but of himself, who is not only a liar, 
but the father of lies, he being the first who lied, and the originator of lying as of sin. 


CHAPTER 4 


WHAT IT IS TO LIVE ACCORDING TO MAN, AND WHAT TO LIVE ACCORDING TO GOD 


When, therefore, man lives according to man, not according to God, he is like the devil. Because not even 
an angel might live according to an angel, but only according to God, if he was to abide in the truth, and 
speak God’s truth and not his own lie. And of man, too, the same apostle says in another place, “If the 
truth of God hath more abounded through my lie;’—”my lie,” he said, and “God’s truth.” When, then, a 
man lives according to the truth, he lives not according to himself, but according to God; for He was God 
who said, “I am the truth.” When, therefore, man lives according to himself,—that is, according to man, 
not according to God,—assuredly he lives according to a lie; not that man himself is a lie, for God is his 
author and creator, who is certainly not the author and creator of a lie, but because man was made 
upright, that he might not live according to himself, but according to Him that made him,—in other words, 
that he might do His will and not his own; and not to live as he was made to live, that is a lie. For he 
certainly desires to be blessed even by not living so that he may be blessed. And what is a lie if this desire 
be not? Wherefore it is not without meaning said that all sin is a lie. For no sin is committed save by that 
desire or will by which we desire that it be well with us, and shrink from it being ill with us. That, 
therefore, is a lie which we do in order that it may be well with us, but which makes us more miserable 
than we were. And why is this, but because the source of man’s happiness lies only in God, whom he 
abandons when he sins, and not in himself, by living according to whom he sins? 


In enunciating this proposition of ours, then, that because some live according to the flesh and others 
according to the spirit, there have arisen two diverse and conflicting cities, we might equally well have 
said, “because some live according to man, others according to God.” For Paul says very plainly to the 
Corinthians, “For whereas there is among you envying and strife, are ye not carnal, and walk according to 
man?” So that to walk according to man and to be carnal are the same; for by flesh, that is, by a part of 
man, man is meant. For before he said that those same persons were animal whom afterwards he calls 
carnal, saying, “For what man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in him? even 
so the things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. Now we have received not the spirit of this 
world, but the Spirit which is of God; that we might know the things which are freely given to us of God. 
Which things also we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth; comparing spiritual things with spiritual. But the animal man perceiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto him.” It is to men of this kind, then, that is, to animal men, he 
shortly after says, “And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal.” And 
this is to be interpreted by the same usage, a part being taken for the whole. For both the soul and the 
flesh, the component parts of man, can be used to signify the whole man; and so the animal man and the 
carnal man are not two different things, but one and the same thing, viz., man living according to man. In 
the same way it is nothing else than men that are meant either in the words, “By the deeds of the law 
there shall no flesh be justified;” or in the words, “Seventy-five souls went down into Egypt with Jacob.” In 
the one passage, “no flesh” signifies “no man;” and in the other, by “seventy-five souls” seventy-five men 
are meant. And the expression, “not in words which man’s wisdom teacheth” might equally be “not in 
words which fleshly wisdom teacheth;” and the expression, “ye walk according to man,” might be 
“according to the flesh.” And this is still more apparent in the words which followed: “For while one saith, 
I am of Paul, and another, I am of Apollos, are ye not men?” The same thing which he had before 
expressed by “ye are animal,” “ye are carnal, he now expresses by “ye are men;” that is, ye live according 
to man, not according to God, for if you lived according to Him, you should be gods. 


CHAPTER 5 


THAT THE OPINION OF THE PLATONISTS REGARDING THE NATURE OF BODY AND SOUL IS NOT SO CENSURABLE 
AS THAT OF THE MANICHAEANS, BUT THAT EVEN IT IS OBJECTIONABLE, BECAUSE IT ASCRIBES THE ORIGIN OF 
VICES TO THE NATURE OF THE FLESH 


There is no need, therefore, that in our sins and vices we accuse the nature of the flesh to the injury of the 
Creator, for in its own kind and degree the flesh is good; but to desert the Creator good, and live 
according to the created good, is not good, whether a man choose to live according to the flesh, or 
according to the soul, or according to the whole human nature, which is composed of flesh and soul, and 
which is therefore spoken of either by the name flesh alone, or by the name soul alone. For he who extols 
the nature of the soul as the chief good, and condemns the nature of the flesh as if it were evil, assuredly 
is fleshly both in his love of the soul and hatred of the flesh; for these his feelings arise from human fancy, 
not from divine truth. The Platonists, indeed, are not so foolish as, with the Manichaeans, to detest our 
present bodies as an evil nature; for they attribute all the elements of which this visible and tangible 
world is compacted, with all their qualities, to God their Creator. Nevertheless, from the death-infected 


members and earthly construction of the body they believe the soul is so affected, that there are thus 
originated in it the diseases of desires, and fears, and joy, and sorrow, under which four perturbations, as 
Cicero calls them, or passions, as most prefer to name them with the Greeks, is included the whole 
viciousness of human life. But if this be so, how is it that AEneas in Virgil, when he had heard from his 
father in Hades that the souls should return to bodies, expresses surprise at this declaration, and 
exclaims: 


“O father! and can thought conceive 
That happy souls this realm would leave, 
And seek the upper sky, 

With sluggish clay to reunite? 

This direful longing for the light, 
Whence comes it, say, and why?” 


This direful longing, then, does it still exist even in that boasted purity of the disembodied spirits, and 
does it still proceed from the death-infected members and earthly limbs? Does he not assert that, when 
they begin to long to return to the body, they have already been delivered from all these so-called 
pestilences of the body? From which we gather that, were this endlessly alternating purification and 
defilement of departing and returning souls as true as it is most certainly false, yet it could not be averred 
that all culpable and vicious motions of the soul originate in the earthly body; for, on their own showing, 
“this direful longing,” to use the words of their noble exponent, is so extraneous to the body, that it moves 
the soul that is purged of all bodily taint, and is existing apart from any body whatever, and moves it, 
moreover, to be embodied again. So that even they themselves acknowledge that the soul is not only 
moved to desire, fear, joy, sorrow, by the flesh, but that it can also be agitated with these emotions at its 
own instance. 


CHAPTER 6 
OF THE CHARACTER OF THE HUMAN WILL WHICH MAKES THE AFFECTIONS OF THE SOUL RIGHT OR WRONG 


But the character of the human will is of moment; because, if it is wrong, these motions of the soul will be 
wrong, but if it is right, they will be not merely blameless, but even praiseworthy. For the will is in them 
all; yea, none of them is anything else than will. For what are desire and joy but a volition of consent to 
the things we wish? And what are fear and sadness but a volition of aversion from the things which we do 
not wish? But when consent takes the form of seeking to possess the things we wish, this is called desire; 
and when consent takes the form of enjoying the things we wish, this is called joy. In like manner, when 
we turn with aversion from that which we do not wish to happen, this volition is termed fear; and when we 
turn away from that which has happened against our will, this act of will is called sorrow. And generally in 
respect of all that we seek or shun, as a man’s will is attracted or repelled, so it is changed and turned 
into these different affections. Wherefore the man who lives according to God, and not according to man, 
ought to be a lover of good, and therefore a hater of evil. And since no one is evil by nature, but whoever 
is evil is evil by vice, he who lives according to God ought to cherish towards evil men a perfect hatred, so 
that he shall neither hate the man because of his vice, nor love the vice because of the man, but hate the 
vice and love the man. For the vice being cursed, all that ought to be loved, and nothing that ought to be 
hated, will remain. 


CHAPTER 7 


THAT THE WORDS LOVE AND REGARD (AMOR AND DILECTIO) ARE IN SCRIPTURE USED INDIFFERENTLY OF GOOD 
AND EVIL AFFECTION 


He who resolves to love God, and to love his neighbor as himself, not according to man but according to 
God, is on account of this love said to be of a good will; and this is in Scripture more commonly called 
charity, but it is also, even in the same books, called love. For the apostle says that the man to be elected 
as a ruler of the people must be a lover of good. And when the Lord Himself had asked Peter, “Hast thou a 
regard for me (diligis) more than these?” Peter replied, “Lord, Thou knowest that I love (amo) Thee.” And 
again a second time the Lord asked not whether Peter loved (amaret) Him, but whether he had a regard 
(diligeret)for Him, and, he again answered, “Lord, Thou knowest that I love (amo) Thee.” But on the third 
interrogation the Lord Himself no longer says, “Hast thou a regard (diligis) for me,”but “Lovest thou 
(amas) me?” And then the evangelist adds, “Peter was grieved because He said unto him the third time, 
“Lovest thou (amas) me?” though the Lord had not said three times but only once, “Lovest thou (amas) 
me?” and twice “Diligis me ?” from which we gather that, even when the Lord said “diligis,” He used an 
equivalent for “amas.” Peter, too, throughout used one word for the one thing, and the third time also 
replied, “Lord, Thou knowest all things, Thou knowest that I love (amo) Thee.” 


I have judged it right to mention this, because some are of opinion that charity or regard (dilectio) is one 
thing, love (amor) another. They say that dilectio is used of a good affection, amor of an evil love. But it is 
very certain that even secular literature knows no such distinction. However, it is for the philosophers to 
determine whether and how they differ, though their own writings sufficiently testify that they make great 
account of love (amor) placed on good objects, and even on God Himself. But we wished to show that the 
Scriptures of our religion, whose authority we prefer to all writings whatsoever, make no distinction 
between amor, dilectio, and caritas; and we have already shown that amor is used in a good connection. 
And if any one fancy that amor is no doubt used both of good and bad loves, but that dilectio is reserved 
for the good only, let him remember what the psalm says, “He that loveth (diligit) iniquity hateth his own 
soul;” and the words of the Apostle John, “If any man love (diligere) the world, the love (dilectio) of the 
Father is not in him.” Here you have in one passage dilectio used both in a good and a bad sense. And if 
any one demands an instance of amor being used in a bad sense (for we have already shown its use ina 
good sense), let him read the words, “For men shall be lovers (amantes) of their own selves, lovers 
(amatores) of money.” 


The right will is, therefore, well-directed love, and the wrong will is ill-directed love. Love, then, yearning 
to have what is loved, is desire; and having and enjoying it, is joy; fleeing what is opposed to it, it is fear; 
and feeling what is opposed to it, when it has befallen it, it is sadness. Now these motions are evil if the 
love is evil; good if the love is good. What we assert let us prove from Scripture. The apostle “desires to 
depart, and to be with Christ.” And, “My soul desired to long for Thy judgments;” or if it is more 
appropriate to say, “My soul longed to desire Thy judgments.” And, “The desire of wisdom bringeth to a 
kingdom.” Yet there has always obtained the usage of understanding desire and concupiscence in a bad 
sense if the object be not defined. But joy is used in a good sense: “Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice, ye 
righteous.” And, “Thou hast put gladness in my heart.” And, “Thou wilt fill me with joy with Thy 
countenance.” Fear is used in a good sense by the apostle when he says, “Work out your salvation with 
fear and trembling.” And, “Be not high-minded, but fear.” And, “I fear, lest by any means, as the serpent 
beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so your minds should be corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ.” 
But with respect to sadness, which Cicero prefer to calls sickness (oegritudo), and Virgil pain (dolor) (as 
he says, “Dolent gaudentque” ), but which I prefer to call sorrow, because sickness and pain are more 
commonly used to express bodily suffering,—with respect to this emotion, I say, the question whether it 
can be used in a good sense is more difficult. 


CHAPTER 8 


OF THE THREE PERTURBATIONS, WHICH THE STOICS ADMITTED IN THE SOUL OF THE WISE MAN TO THE 
EXCLUSION OF GRIEF OR SADNESS, WHICH THE MANLY MIND OUGHT NOT TO EXPERIENCE 


Those emotions which the Greeks call eupatheiai, and which Cicero calls constantioe, the Stoics would 
restrict to three; and, instead of three “perturbations” in the soul of the wise man, they substituted 
severally, in place of desire, will; in place of joy, contentment; and for fear, caution; and as to sickness or 
pain, which we, to avoid ambiguity, preferred to call sorrow, they denied that it could exist in the mind ofa 
wise man. Will, they say, seeks the good, for this the wise man does. Contentment has its object in good 
that is possessed, and this the wise man continually possesses. Caution avoids evil, and this the wise man 
ought to avoid. But sorrow arises from evil that has already happened; and as they suppose that no evil 
can happen to the wise man, there can be no representative of sorrow in his mind. According to them, 
therefore, none but the wise man wills, is contented, uses caution; and that the fool can do no more than 
desire, rejoice, fear, be sad. The former three affections Cicero calls constantioe, the last four 
perturbationes. Many, however, calls these last passions; and, as I have said, the Greeks call the former 
eupatheiai, and the latter pathe. And when I made a careful examination of Scripture to find whether this 
terminology was sanctioned by it, I came upon this saying of the prophet: “There is no contentment to the 
wicked, saith the Lord;” as if the wicked might more properly rejoice than be contented regarding evils, 
for contentment is the property of the good and godly. I found also that verse in the Gospel: “Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them?” which seems to imply that evil or 
shameful things may be the object of desire, but not of will. Indeed, some interpreters have added “good 
things,” to make the expression more in conformity with customary usage, and have given this meaning, 
“Whatsoever good deeds that ye would that men should do unto you.” For they thought that this would 
prevent any one from wishing other men to provide him with unseemly, not to say shameful gratifications, 
—luxurious banquets, for example,—on the supposition that if he returned the like to them he would be 
fulfilling this precept. In the Greek Gospel, however, from which the Latin is translated, “good” does not 
occur, but only, “All things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them,” 
and, as I believe, because “good” is already included in the word “would;” for He does not say “desire.” 


Yet though we may sometimes avail ourselves of these precise proprieties of language, we are not to be 
always bridled by them; and when we read those writers against whose authority it is unlawful to reclaim, 
we must accept the meanings above mentioned in passages where a right sense can be educed by no 
other interpretation, as in those instances we adduced partly from the prophet, partly from the Gospel. 
For who does not know that the wicked exult with joy? Yet “there is no contentment for the wicked, saith 
the Lord.” And how so, unless because contentment, when the word is used in its proper and distinctive 
significance, means something different from joy? In like manner, who would deny that it were wrong to 


enjoin upon men that whatever they desire others to do to them they should themselves do to others, lest 
they should mutually please one another by shameful and illicit pleasure? And yet the precept, 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them,” is very wholesome and just. 
And how is this, unless because the will is in this place used strictly, and signifies that will which cannot 
have evil for its object? But ordinary phraseology would not have allowed the saying, “Be unwilling to 
make any manner of lie,” had there not been also an evil will, whose wickedness separates if from that 
which the angels celebrated, “Peace on earth, of good will to men.” For “good” is superfluous if there is no 
other kind of will but good will. And why should the apostle have mentioned it among the praises of 
charity as a great thing, that “it rejoices not in iniquity,” unless because wickedness does so rejoice? For 
even with secular writers these words are used indifferently. For Cicero, that most fertile of orators, says, 
“T desire, conscript fathers, to be merciful.” And who would be so pedantic as to say that he should have 
said “I will” rather than “I desire,” because the word is used in a good connection? Again, in Terence, the 
profligate youth, burning with wild lust, says, “I will nothing else than Philumena.” That this “will” was 
lust is sufficiently indicated by the answer of his old servant which is there introduced: “How much better 
were it to try and banish that love from your heart, than to speak so as uselessly to inflame your passion 
still more!” And that contentment was used by secular writers in a bad sense that verse of Virgil testifies, 
in which he most succinctly comprehends these four perturbations,— 


“Hence they fear and desire, grieve and are content” 


The same author had also used the expression, “the evil contentments of the mind.” So that good and bad 
men alike will, are cautious, and contented; or, to say the same thing in other words, good and bad men 
alike desire, fear, rejoice, but the former in a good, the latter in a bad fashion, according as the will is 
right or wrong. Sorrow itself, too, which the Stoics would not allow to be represented in the mind of the 
wise man, is used in a good sense, and especially in our writings. For the apostle praises the Corinthians 
because they had a godly sorrow. But possibly some one may say that the apostle congratulated them 
because they were penitently sorry, and that such sorrow can exist only in those who have sinned. For 
these are his words: “For I perceive that the same epistle hath made you sorry, though it were but for a 
season. Now I rejoice, not that ye were made sorry, but that ye sorrowed to repentance; for ye were made 
sorry after a godly manner, that ye might receive damage by us in nothing. For godly sorrow worketh 
repentance to salvation not to be repented of, but the sorrow of the world worketh death. For, behold, this 
selfsame thing that ye sorrowed after a godly sort, what carefulness it wrought in you!” Consequently the 
Stoics may defend themselves by replying, that sorrow is indeed useful for repentance of sin, but that this 
can have no place in the mind of the wise man, inasmuch as no sin attaches to him of which he could 
sorrowfully repent, nor any other evil the endurance or experience of which could make him sorrowful. 
For they say that Alcibiades (if my memory does not deceive me), who believed himself happy, shed tears 
when Socrates argued with him, and demonstrated that he was miserable because he was foolish. In his 
case, therefore, folly was the cause of this useful and desirable sorrow, wherewith a man mourns that he 
is what he ought not to be. But the Stoics maintain not that the fool, but that the wise man, cannot be 
sorrowful. 


CHAPTER 9 
OF THE PERTURBATIONS OF THE SOUL WHICH APPEAR AS RIGHT AFFECTIONS IN THE LIFE OF THE RIGHTEOUS 


But so far as regards this question of mental perturbations, we have answered these philosophers in the 
ninth book of this work, showing that it is rather a verbal than a real dispute, and that they seek 
contention rather than truth. Among ourselves, according to the sacred Scriptures and sound doctrine, 
the citizens of the holy city of God, who live according to God in the pilgrimage of this life, both fear and 
desire, and grieve and rejoice. And because their love is rightly placed, all these affections of theirs are 
right. They fear eternal punishment, they desire eternal life; they grieve because they themselves groan 
within themselves, waiting for the adoption, the redemption of their body; they rejoice in hope, because 
there “shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory.” In like 
manner they fear to sin, they desire to persevere; they grieve in sin, they rejoice in good works. They fear 
to sin, because they hear that “because iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold.” They 
desire to persevere, because they hear that it is written, “He that endureth to the end shall be saved.” 
They grieve for sin, hearing that “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us.” They rejoice in good works, because they hear that “the Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” In like 
manner, according as they are strong or weak, they fear or desire to be tempted, grieve or rejoice in 
temptation. They fear to be tempted, because they hear the injunction, “If a man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye which are spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted.” They desire to be tempted, because they hear one of the heroes of the city of God saying, 
“Examine me, O Lord, and tempt me: try my reins and my heart.” They grieve in temptations, because 
they see Peter weeping; they rejoice in temptations, because they hear James saying, “My brethren, count 
it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations.” 


And not only on their own account do they experience these emotions, but also on account of those whose 
deliverance they desire and whose perdition they fear, and whose loss or salvation affects them with grief 
or with joy. For if we who have come into the Church from among the Gentiles may suitably instance that 


noble and mighty hero who glories in his infirmities, the teacher (doctor) of the nations in faith and truth, 
who also labored more than all his fellow-apostles, and instructed the tribes of God’s people by his 
epistles, which edified not only those of his own time, but all those who were to be gathered in,—that 
hero, I say, and athlete of Christ, instructed by Him, anointed of His Spirit, crucified with Him, glorious in 
Him, lawfully maintaining a great conflict on the theatre of this world, and being made a spectacle to 
angels and men, and pressing onwards for the prize of his high calling,—very joyfully do we with the eyes 
of faith behold him rejoicing with them that rejoice, and weeping with them that weep; though hampered 
by fightings without and fears within; desiring to depart and to be with Christ; longing to see the Romans, 
that he might have some fruit among them as among other Gentiles; being jealous over the Corinthians, 
and fearing in that jealousy lest their minds should be corrupted from the chastity that is in Christ; having 
great heaviness and continual sorrow of heart for the Israelites, because they, being ignorant of God’s 
righteousness, and going about to establish their own righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto 
the righteousness of God; and expressing not only his sorrow, but bitter lamentation over some who had 
formally sinned and had not repented of their uncleanness and fornications. 


If these emotions and affections, arising as they do from the love of what is good and from a holy charity, 
are to be called vices, then let us allow these emotions which are truly vices to pass under the name of 
virtues. But since these affections, when they are exercised in a becoming way, follow the guidance of 
right reason, who will dare to say that they are diseases or vicious passions? Wherefore even the Lord 
Himself, when He condescended to lead a human life in the form of a slave, had no sin whatever, and yet 
exercised these emotions where He judged they should be exercised. For as there was in Him a true 
human body and a true human soul, so was there also a true human emotion. When, therefore, we read in 
the Gospel that the hard-heartedness of the Jews moved Him to sorrowful indignation, that He said, “I am 
glad for your sakes, to the intent ye may believe,” that when about to raise Lazarus He even shed tears, 
that He earnestly desired to eat the passover with His disciples, that as His passion drew near His soul 
was sorrowful, these emotions are certainly not falsely ascribed to Him. But as He became man when it 
pleased Him, so, in the grace of His definite purpose, when it pleased Him He experienced those emotions 
in His human soul. 


But we must further make the admission, that even when these affections are well regulated, and 
according to God’s will, they are peculiar to this life, not to that future life we look for, and that often we 
yield to them against our will. And thus sometimes we weep in spite of ourselves, being carried beyond 
ourselves, not indeed by culpable desire; but by praiseworthy charity. In us, therefore, these affections 
arise from human infirmity; but it was not so with the Lord Jesus, for even His infirmity was the 
consequence of His power. But so long as we wear the infirmity of this life, we are rather worse men than 
better if we have none of these emotions at all. For the apostle vituperated and abominated some who, as 
he said, were “without natural affection.” The sacred Psalmist also found fault with those of whom he said, 
“T looked for some to lament with me, and there was none.” For to be quite free from pain while we are in 
this place of misery is only purchased, as one of this world’s literati perceived and remarked, at the price 
of blunted sensibilities both of mind and body. And therefore that which the Greeks call apatheia, and 
what the Latins would call, if their language would allow them, “impassibilitas,” if it be taken to mean an 
impassibility of spirit and not of body, or, in other words, a freedom from those emotions which are 
contrary to reason and disturb the mind, then it is obviously a good and most desirable quality, but it is 
not one which is attainable in this life. For the words of the apostle are the confession, not of the common 
herd, but of the eminently pious, just, and holy men: “If we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us.” When there shall be no sin in a man, then there shall be this apatheia. At present it 
is enough if we live without crime; and he who thinks he lives without sin puts aside not sin, but pardon. 
And if that is to be called apathy, where the mind is the subject of no emotion, then who would not 
consider this insensibility to be worse than all vices? It may, indeed, reasonably be maintained that the 
perfect blessedness we hope for shall be free from all sting of fear or sadness; but who that is not quite 
lost to truth would say that neither love nor joy shall be experienced there? But if by apathy a condition be 
meant in which no fear terrifies nor any pain annoys, we must in this life renounce such a state if we 
would live according to God’s will, but may hope to enjoy it in that blessedness which is promised as our 
eternal condition. 


For that fear of which the Apostle John says, “There is no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fear, 
because fear hath torment. He that feareth is not made perfect in love,”—that fear is not of the same kind 
as the Apostle Paul felt lest the Corinthians should be seduced by the subtlety of the serpent; for love is 
susceptible of this fear, yea, love alone is capable of it. But the fear which is not in love is of that kind of 
which Paul himself says, “For ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear.” But as for that 
“clean fear which endureth for ever,” if it is to exist in the world to come (and how else can it be said to 
endure for ever?), it is not a fear deterring us from evil which may happen, but preserving us in the good 
which cannot be lost. For where the love of acquired good is unchangeable, there certainly the fear that 
avoids evil is, if I may say so, free from anxiety. For under the name of “clean fear” David signifies that 
will by which we shall necessarily shrink from sin, and guard against it, not with the anxiety of weakness, 
which fears that we may strongly sin, but with the tranquillity of perfect love. Or if no kind of fear at all 
shall exist in that most imperturbable security of perpetual and blissful delights, then the expression, “The 
fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever,” must be taken in the same sense as that other, “The patience 
of the poor shall not perish for ever.” For patience, which is necessary only where ills are to be borne, 


shall not be eternal, but that which patience leads us to will be eternal. So perhaps this “clean fear” is 
said to endure for ever, because that to which fear leads shall endure. 


And since this is so,—since we must live a good life in order to attain to a blessed life, a good life has all 
these affections right, a bad life has them wrong. But in the blessed life eternal there will be love and joy, 
not only right, but also assured; but fear and grief there will be none. Whence it already appears in some 
sort what manner of persons the citizens of the city of God must be in this their pilgrimage, who live after 
the spirit, not after the flesh,—that is to say, according to God, not according to man,—and what manner 
of persons they shall be also in that immortality whither they are journeying. And the city or society of the 
wicked, who live not according to God, but according to man, and who accept the doctrines of men or 
devils in the worship of a false and contempt of the true divinity, is shaken with those wicked emotions as 
by diseases and disturbances. And if there be some of its citizens who seem to restrain and, as it were, 
temper those passions, they are so elated with ungodly pride, that their disease is as much greater as 
their pain is less. And if some, with a vanity monstrous in proportion to its rarity, have become enamored 
of themselves because they can be stimulated and excited by no emotion, moved or bent by no affection, 
such persons rather lose all humanity than obtain true tranquillity. For a thing is not necessarily right 
because it is inflexible, nor healthy because it is insensible. 


CHAPTER 10 


WHETHER IT IS TO BE BELIEVED THAT OUR FIRST PARENTS IN PARADISE, BEFORE THEY SINNED, WERE FREE 
FROM ALL PERTURBATION 


But it is a fair question, whether our first parent or first parents (for there was a marriage of two), before 
they sinned, experienced in their animal body such emotions as we shall not experience in the spiritual 
body when sin has been purged and finally abolished. For if they did, then how were they blessed in that 
boasted place of bliss, Paradise? For who that is affected by fear or grief can be called absolutely blessed? 
And what could those persons fear or suffer in such affluence of blessings, where neither death nor ill- 
health was feared, and where nothing was wanting which a good will could desire, and nothing present 
which could interrupt man’s mental or bodily enjoyment? Their love to God was unclouded, and their 
mutual affection was that of faithful and sincere marriage; and from this love flowed a wonderful delight, 
because they always enjoyed what was loved. Their avoidance of sin was tranquil; and, so long as it was 
maintained, no other ill at all could invade them and bring sorrow. Or did they perhaps desire to touch and 
eat the forbidden fruit, yet feared to die; and thus both fear and desire already, even in that blissful place, 
preyed upon those first of mankind? Away with the thought that such could be the case where there was 
no sin! And, indeed, this is already sin, to desire those things which the law of God forbids, and to abstain 
from them through fear of punishment, not through love of righteousness. Away, I say, with the thought, 
that before there was any sin, there should already have been committed regarding that fruit the very sin 
which our Lord warns us against regarding a woman: “Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, 
hath committed adultery with her already in his heart.” As happy, then, as were these our first parents, 
who were agitated by no mental perturbations, and annoyed by no bodily discomforts, so happy should the 
whole human race have been, had they not introduced that evil which they have transmitted to their 
posterity, and had none of their descendants committed iniquity worthy of damnation; but this original 
blessedness continuing until, in virtue of that benediction which said, “Increase and multiply,” the number 
of the predestined saints should have been completed, there would then have been bestowed that higher 
felicity which is enjoyed by the most blessed angels,—a blessedness in which there should have been a 
secure assurance that no one would sin, and no one die; and so should the saints have lived, after no taste 
of labor, pain, or death, as now they shall live in the resurrection, after they have endured all these things. 


CHAPTER 11 


OF THE FALL OF THE FIRST MAN, IN WHOM NATURE WAS CREATED GOOD, AND CAN BE RESTORED ONLY BY ITS 
AUTHOR 


But because God foresaw all things, and was therefore not ignorant that man also would fall, we ought to 
consider this holy city in connection with what God foresaw and ordained, and not according to our own 
ideas, which do not embrace God’s ordination. For man, by his sin, could not disturb the divine counsel, 
nor compel God to change what He had decreed; for God’s foreknowledge had anticipated both,—that is 
to say, both how evil the man whom He had created good should become, and what good He Himself 
should even thus derive from him. For though God is said to change His determinations (so that in a 
tropical sense the Holy Scripture says even that God repented ), this is said with reference to man’s 
expectation, or the order of natural causes, and not with reference to that which the Almighty had 
foreknown that He would do. Accordingly God, as it is written, made man upright, and consequently with 
a good will. For if he had not had a good will, he could not have been upright. The good will, then, is the 
work of God; for God created him with it. But the first evil will, which preceded all man’s evil acts, was 
rather a kind of falling away from the work of God to its own works than any positive work. And therefore 
the acts resulting were evil, not having God, but the will itself for their end; so that the will or the man 
himself, so far as his will is bad, was as it were the evil tree bringing forth evil fruit. Moreover, the bad 
will, though it be not in harmony with, but opposed to nature, inasmuch as it is a vice or blemish, yet it is 


true of it as of all vice, that it cannot exist except in a nature, and only in a nature created out of nothing, 
and not in that which the Creator has begotten of Himself, as He begot the Word, by whom all things were 
made. For though God formed man of the dust of the earth, yet the earth itself, and every earthly material, 
is absolutely created out of nothing; and man’s soul, too, God created out of nothing, and joined to the 
body, when He made man. But evils are so thoroughly overcome by good, that though they are permitted 
to exist, for the sake of demonstrating how the most righteous foresight of God can make a good use even 
of them, yet good can exist without evil, as in the true and supreme God Himself, and as in every invisible 
and visible celestial creature that exists above this murky atmosphere; but evil cannot exist without good, 
because the natures in which evil exists, in so far as they are natures, are good. And evil is removed, not 
by removing any nature, or part of a nature, which had been introduced by the evil, but by healing and 
correcting that which had been vitiated and depraved. The will, therefore, is then truly free, when it is not 
the slave of vices and sins. Such was it given us by God; and this being lost by its own fault, can only be 
restored by Him who was able at first to give it. And therefore the truth says, “If the Son shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed;” which is equivalent to saying, If the Son shall save you, ye shall be saved 
indeed. For He is our Liberator, inasmuch as He is our Saviour. 


Man then lived with God for his rule in a paradise at once physical and spiritual. For neither was it a 
paradise only physical for the advantage of the body, and not also spiritual for the advantage of the mind; 
nor was it only spiritual to afford enjoyment to man by his internal sensations, and not also physical to 
afford him enjoyment through his external senses. But obviously it was both for both ends. But after that 
proud and therefore envious angel (of whose fall I have said as much as I was able in the eleventh and 
twelfth books of this work, as well as that of his fellows, who, from being God’s angels, became his 
angels), preferring to rule with a kind of pomp of empire rather than to be another’s subject, fell from the 
spiritual Paradise, and essaying to insinuate his persuasive guile into the mind of man, whose unfallen 
condition provoked him to envy now that himself was fallen, he chose the serpent as his mouthpiece in 
that bodily Paradise in which it and all the other earthly animals were living with those two human beings, 
the man and his wife, subject to them, and harmless; and he chose the serpent because, being slippery, 
and moving in tortuous windings, it was suitable for his purpose. And this animal being subdued to his 
wicked ends by the presence and superior force of his angelic nature, he abused as his instrument, and 
first tried his deceit upon the woman, making his assault upon the weaker part of that human alliance, 
that he might gradually gain the whole, and not supposing that the man would readily give ear to him, or 
be deceived, but that he might yield to the error of the woman. For as Aaron was not induced to agree 
with the people when they blindly wished him to make an idol, and yet yielded to constraint; and as it is 
not credible that Solomon was so blind as to suppose that idols should be worshipped, but was drawn over 
to such sacrilege by the blandishments of women; so we cannot believe that Adam was deceived, and 
supposed the devil’s word to be truth, and therefore transgressed God’s law, but that he by the drawings 
of kindred yielded to the woman, the husband to the wife, the one human being to the only other human 
being. For not without significance did the apostle say, “And Adam was not deceived, but the woman being 
deceived was in the transgression;” but he speaks thus, because the woman accepted as true what the 
serpent told her, but the man could not bear to be severed from his only companion, even though this 
involved a partnership in sin. He was not on this account less culpable, but sinned with his eyes open. And 
so the apostle does not say, “He did not sin,” but “He was not deceived.” For he shows that he sinned 
when he says, “By one man sin entered into the world,” and immediately after more distinctly, “In the 
likeness of Adam’s transgression.” But he meant that those are deceived who do not judge that which they 
do to be sin; but he knew. Otherwise how were it true “Adam was not deceived?” But having as yet no 
experience of the divine severity, he was possibly deceived in so far as he thought his sin venial. And 
consequently he was not deceived as the woman was deceived, but he was deceived as to the judgment 
which would be passed on his apology: “The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me, and I 
did eat.” What need of saying more? Although they were not both deceived by credulity, yet both were 
entangled in the snares of the devil, and taken by sin. 


CHAPTER 12 
OF THE NATURE OF MAN’S FIRST SIN 


If any one finds a difficulty in understanding why other sins do not alter human nature as it was altered by 
the transgression of those first human beings, so that on account of it this nature is subject to the great 
corruption we feel and see, and to death, and is distracted and tossed with so many furious and 
contending emotions, and is certainly far different from what it was before sin, even though it were then 
lodged in an animal body,—if, I say, any one is moved by this, he ought not to think that that sin was a 
small and light one because it was committed about food, and that not bad nor noxious, except because it 
was forbidden; for in that spot of singular felicity God could not have created and planted any evil thing. 
But by the precept He gave, God commended obedience, which is, in a sort, the mother and guardian of 
all the virtues in the reasonable creature, which was so created that submission is advantageous to it, 
while the fulfillment of its own will in preference to the Creator’s is destruction. And as this 
commandment enjoining abstinence from one kind of food in the midst of great abundance of other kinds 
was so easy to keep,—so light a burden to the memory,—and, above all, found no resistance to its 
observance in lust, which only afterwards sprung up as the penal consequence of sin, the iniquity of 
violating it was all the greater in proportion to the ease with which it might have been kept. 


CHAPTER 13 
THAT IN ADAM’S SIN AN EVIL WILL PRECEDED THE EVIL ACT 


Our first parents fell into open disobedience because already they were secretly corrupted; for the evil act 
had never been done had not an evil will preceded it. And what is the origin of our evil will but pride? For 
“pride is the beginning of sin.” And what is pride but the craving for undue exaltation? And this is undue 
exaltation, when the soul abandons Him to whom it ought to cleave as its end, and becomes a kind of end 
to itself. This happens when it becomes its own satisfaction. And it does so when it falls away from that 
unchangeable good which ought to satisfy it more than itself. This falling away is spontaneous; for if the 
will had remained steadfast in the love of that higher and changeless good by which it was illumined to 
intelligence and kindled into love, it would not have turned away to find satisfaction in itself, and so 
become frigid and benighted; the woman would not have believed the serpent spoke the truth, nor would 
the man have preferred the request of his wife to the command of God, nor have supposed that it was a 
venial trangression to cleave to the partner of his life even in a partnership of sin. The wicked deed, then, 
—that is to say, the trangression of eating the forbidden fruit,—was committed by persons who were 
already wicked. That “evil fruit” could be brought forth only by “a corrupt tree.” But that the tree was evil 
was not the result of nature; for certainly it could become so only by the vice of the will, and vice is 
contrary to nature. Now, nature could not have been depraved by vice had it not been made out of 
nothing. Consequently, that it is a nature, this is because it is made by God; but that it falls away from 
Him, this is because it is made out of nothing. But man did not so fall away as to become absolutely 
nothing; but being turned towards himself, his being became more contracted than it was when he clave 
to Him who supremely is. Accordingly, to exist in himself, that is, to be his own satisfaction after 
abandoning God, is not quite to become a nonentity, but to approximate to that. And therefore the holy 
Scriptures designate the proud by another name, “self-pleasers.” For it is good to have the heart lifted up, 
yet not to one’s self, for this is proud, but to the Lord, for this is obedient, and can be the act only of the 
humble. There is, therefore, something in humility which, strangely enough, exalts the heart, and 
something in pride which debases it. This seems, indeed, to be contradictory, that loftiness should debase 
and lowliness exalt. But pious humility enables us to submit to what is above us; and nothing is more 
exalted above us than God; and therefore humility, by making us subject to God, exalts us. But pride, 
being a defect of nature, by the very act of refusing subjection and revolting from Him who is supreme, 
falls to a low condition; and then comes to pass what is written: “Thou castedst them down when they 
lifted up themselves.” For he does not say, “when they had been lifted up,” as if first they were exalted, 
and then afterwards cast down; but “when they lifted up themselves” even then they were cast down,— 
that is to say, the very lifting up was already a fall. And therefore it is that humility is specially 
recommended to the city of God as it sojourns in this world, and is specially exhibited in the city of God, 
and in the person of Christ its King; while the contrary vice of pride, according to the testimony of the 
sacred writings, specially rules his adversary the devil. And certainly this is the great difference which 
distinguishes the two cities of which we speak, the one being the society of the godly men, the other of the 
ungodly, each associated with the angels that adhere to their party, and the one guided and fashioned by 
love of self, the other by love of God. 


The devil, then, would not have ensnared man in the open and manifest sin of doing what God had 
forbidden, had man not already begun to live for himself. It was this that made him listen with pleasure to 
the words, “Ye shall be as gods,” which they would much more readily have accomplished by obediently 
adhering to their supreme and true end than by proudly living to themselves. For created gods are gods 
not by virtue of what is in themselves, but by a participation of the true God. By craving to be more, man 
becomes less; and by aspiring to be self-sufficing, he fell away from Him who truly suffices him. 
Accordingly, this wicked desire which prompts man to please himself as if he were himself light, and 
which thus turns him away from that light by which, had he followed it, he would himself have become 
light,—this wicked desire, I say, already secretly existed in him, and the open sin was but its consequence. 
For that is true which is written, “Pride goeth before destruction, and before honor is humility;” that is to 
say, secret ruin precedes open ruin, while the former is not counted ruin. For who counts exaltation ruin, 
though no sooner is the Highest forsaken than a fall is begun? But who does not recognize it as ruin, when 
there occurs an evident and indubitable transgression of the commandment? And consequently, God’s 
prohibition had reference to such an act as, when committed, could not be defended on any pretense of 
doing what was righteous. And I make bold to say that it is useful for the proud to fall into an open and 
indisputable transgression, and so displease themselves, as already, by pleasing themselves, they had 
fallen. For Peter was in a healthier condition when he wept and was dissatisfied with himself, than when 
he boldly presumed and satisfied himself. And this is averred by the sacred Psalmist when he says, “Fill 
their faces with shame, that they may seek Thy name, O Lord;” that is, that they who have pleased 
themselves in seeking their own glory may be pleased and satisfied with Thee in seeking Thy glory. 


CHAPTER 14 
OF THE PRIDE IN THE SIN, WHICH WAS WORSE THAN THE SIN ITSELF 


But it is a worse and more damnable pride which casts about for the shelter of an excuse even in manifest 
sins, as these our first parents did, of whom the woman said, “The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat;” 


and the man said, “The woman whom Thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat.” 
Here there is no word of begging pardon, no word of entreaty for healing. For though they do not, like 
Cain, deny that they have perpetrated the deed, yet their pride seeks to refer its wickedness to another,— 
the woman’s pride to the serpent, the man’s to the woman. But where there is a plain trangression of a 
divine commandment, this is rather to accuse than to excuse oneself. For the fact that the woman sinned 
on the serpent’s persuasion, and the man at the woman’s offer, did not make the transgression less, as if 
there were any one whom we ought rather to believe or yield to than God. 


CHAPTER 15 


OF THE JUSTICE OF THE PUNISHMENT WITH WHICH OUR FIRST PARENTS WERE VISITED FOR THEIR 
DISOBEDIENCE 


Therefore, because the sin was a despising of the authority of God,—who had created man; who had made 
him in His own image; who had set him above the other animals; who had placed him in Paradise; who 
had enriched him with abundance of every kind and of safety; who had laid upon him neither many, nor 
great, nor difficult commandments, but, in order to make a wholesome obedience easy to him, had given 
him a single very brief and very light precept by which He reminded that creature whose service was to 
be free that He was Lord,—it was just that condemnation followed, and condemnation such that man, who 
by keeping the commandments should have been spiritual even in his flesh, became fleshly even in his 
spirit; and as in his pride he had sought to be his own satisfaction, God in His justice abandoned him to 
himself, not to live in the absolute independence he affected, but instead of the liberty he desired, to live 
dissatisfied with himself in a hard and miserable bondage to him to whom by sinning he had yielded 
himself, doomed in spite of himself to die in body as he had willingly become dead in spirit, condemned 
even to eternal death (had not the grace of God delivered him) because he had forsaken eternal life. 
Whoever thinks such punishment either excessive or unjust shows his inability to measure the great 
iniquity of sinning where sin might so easily have been avoided. For as Abraham’s obedience is with 
justice pronounced to be great, because the thing commanded, to kill his son, was very difficult, so in 
Paradise the disobedience was the greater, because the difficulty of that which was commanded was 
imperceptible. And as the obedience of the second Man was the more laudable because He became 
obedient even “unto death,” so the disobedience of the first man was the more detestable because he 
became disobedient even unto death. For where the penalty annexed to disobedience is great, and the 
thing commanded by the Creator is easy, who can sufficiently estimate how great a wickedness it is, ina 
matter so easy, not to obey the authority of so great a power, even when that power deters with so terrible 
a penalty? 


In short, to say all in a word, what but disobedience was the punishment of disobedience in that sin? For 
what else is man’s misery but his own disobedience to himself, so that in consequence of his not being 
willing to do what he could do, he now wills to do what he cannot? For though he could not do all things in 
Paradise before he sinned, yet he wished to do only what he could do, and therefore he could do all things 
he wished. But now, as we recognize in his offspring, and as divine Scripture testifies, “Man is like to 
vanity.” For who can count how many things he wishes which he cannot do, so long as he is disobedient to 
himself, that is, so long as his mind and his flesh do not obey his will? For in spite of himself his mind is 
both frequently disturbed, and his flesh suffers, and grows old, and dies; and in spite of ourselves we 
suffer whatever else we suffer, and which we would not suffer if our nature absolutely and in all its parts 
obeyed our will. But is it not the infirmities of the flesh which hamper it in its service? Yet what does it 
matter how its service is hampered, so long as the fact remains, that by the just retribution of the 
sovereign God whom we refused to be subject to and serve, our flesh, which was subjected to us, now 
torments us by insubordination, although our disobedience brought trouble on ourselves, not upon God? 
For He is not in need of our service as we of our body’s; and therefore what we did was no punishment to 
Him, but what we receive is so to us. And the pains which are called bodily are pains of the soul in and 
from the body. For what pain or desire can the flesh feel by itself and without the soul? But when the flesh 
is said to desire or to suffer, it is meant, as we have explained, that the man does so, or some part of the 
soul which is affected by the sensation of the flesh, whether a harsh sensation causing pain, or gentle, 
causing pleasure. But pain in the flesh is only a discomfort of the soul arising from the flesh, and a kind of 
shrinking from its suffering, as the pain of the soul which is called sadness is a shrinking from those 
things which have happened to us in spite of ourselves. But sadness is frequently preceded by fear, which 
is itself in the soul, not in the flesh; while bodily pain is not preceded by any kind of fear of the flesh, 
which can be felt in the flesh before the pain. But pleasure is preceded by a certain appetite which is felt 
in the flesh like a craving, as hunger and thirst and that generative appetite which is most commonly 
identified with the name” lust,” though this is the generic word for all desires. For anger itself was 
defined by the ancients as nothing else than the lust of revenge; although sometimes a man is angry even 
at inanimate objects which cannot feel his vengeance, as when one breaks a pen, or crushes a quill that 
writes badly. Yet even this, though less reasonable, is in its way a lust of revenge, and is, so to speak, a 
mysterious kind of shadow of [the great law of] retribution, that they who do evil should suffer evil. There 
is therefore a lust for revenge, which is called anger; there is a lust of money, which goes by the name of 
avarice; there is a lust of conquering, no matter by what means, which is called opinionativeness; there is 
a lust of applause, which is named boasting. There are many and various lusts, of which some have names 
of their own, while others have not. For who could readily give a name to the lust of ruling, which yet has 


a powerful influence in the soul of tyrants, as civil wars bear witness? 


CHAPTER 16 


OF THE EVIL OF LUST,—A WORD WHICH, THOUGH APPLICABLE TO MANY VICES, IS SPECIALLY APPROPRIATED TO 
SEXUAL UNCLEANNESS 


Although, therefore, lust may have many objects, yet when no object is specified, the word lust usually 
suggests to the mind the lustful excitement of the organs of generation. And this lust not only takes 
possession of the whole body and outward members, but also makes itself felt within, and moves the 
whole man with a passion in which mental emotion is mingled with bodily appetite, so that the pleasure 
which results is the greatest of all bodily pleasures. So possessing indeed is this pleasure, that at the 
moment of time in which it is consummated, all mental activity is suspended. What friend of wisdom and 
holy joys, who, being married, but knowing, as the apostle says, “how to possess his vessel in santification 
and honor, not in the disease of desire, as the Gentiles who know not God,” would not prefer, if this were 
possi ble, to beget children without this lust, so that in this function of begetting offspring the members 
created for this purpose should not be stimulated by the heat of lust, but should be actuated by his 
volition, in the same way as his other members serve him for their respective ends? But even those who 
delight in this pleasure are not moved to it at their own will, whether they confine themselves to lawful or 
transgress to unlawful pleasures; but sometimes this lust importunes them in spite of themselves, and 
sometimes fails them when they desire to feel it, so that though lust rages in the mind, it stirs not in the 
body. Thus, strangely enough, this emotion not only fails to obey the legitimate desire to beget offspring, 
but also refuses to serve lascivious lust; and though it often opposes its whole combined energy to the 
soul that resists it, sometimes also it is divided against itself, and while it moves the soul, leaves the body 
unmoved. 


CHAPTER 17 


OF THE NAKEDNESS OF OUR FIRST PARENTS, WHICH THEY SAW AFTER THEIR BASE AND SHAMEFUL SIN 


Justly is shame very specially connected with this lust; justly, too, these members themselves, being 
moved and restrained not at our will, but by a certain independent autocracy, so to speak, are called 
“shameful.” Their condition was different before sin. For as it is written, “They were naked and were not 
ashamed,”—not that their nakedness was unknown to them, but because nakedness was not yet shameful, 
because not yet did lust move those members without the will’s consent; not yet did the flesh by its 
disobedience testify against the disobedience of man. For they were not created blind, as the 
unenlightened vulgar fancy; for Adam saw the animals to whom he gave names, and of Eve we read, “The 
woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes.” Their eyes, therefore 
were open, but were not open to this, that is to say, were not observant so as to recognize what was 
conferred upon them by the garment of grace, for they had no consciousness of their members warring 
against their will. But when they were stripped of this grace, that their disobedience might be punished 
by fit retribution, there began in the movement of their bodily members a shameless novelty which made 
nakedness indecent: it at once made them observant and made them ashamed. And therefore, after they 
violated God’s command by open transgression, it is written: “And the eyes of them both were opened, and 
they knew that they were naked; and they sewed fig leaves together, and made themselves aprons.” “The 
eyes of them both were opened,” not to see, for already they saw, but to discern between the good they 
had lost and the evil into which they had fallen. And therefore also the tree itself which they were 
forbidden to touch was called the tree of the knowledge of good and evil from this circumstance, that if 
they ate of it it would impart to them this knowledge. For the discomfort of sickness reveals the pleasure 
of health. “They knew,” therefore, “that they were naked,”—naked of that grace which prevented them 
from being ashamed of bodily nakedness while the law of sin offered no resistance to their mind. And thus 
they obtained a knowledge which they would have lived in blissful ignorance of, had they, in trustful 
obedience to God, declined to commit that offence which involved them in the experience of the hurtful 
effects of unfaithfulness and disobedience. And therefore, being ashamed of the disobedience of their own 
flesh, which witnessed to their disobedience while it punished it, “they sewed fig leaves together, and 
made themselves aprons,” that is, cinctures for their privy parts; for some interpreters have rendered the 
word by succinctoria. Campestria is, indeed, a Latin word, but it is used of the drawers or aprons used for 
a similar purpose by the young men who stripped for exercise in the campus; hence those who were so 
girt were commonly called campestrati. Shame modestly covered that which lust disobediently moved in 
opposition to the will, which was thus punished for its own disobedience. Consequently all nations, being 
propagated from that one stock, have so strong an instinct to cover the shameful parts, that some 
barbarians do not uncover them even in the bath, but wash with their drawers on. In the dark solitudes of 
India also, though some philosophers go naked, and are therefore called gymnosophists, yet they make an 
exception in the case of these members and cover them. 


CHAPTER 18 
OF THE SHAME WHICH ATTENDS ALL SEXUAL INTERCOURSE 


Lust requires for its consummation darkness and secrecy; and this not only when un lawful intercourse is 
desired, but even such fornication as the earthly city has legalized. Where there is no fear of punishment, 
these permitted pleasures still shrink from the public eye. Even where provision is made for this lust, 
secrecy also is provided; and while lust found it easy to remove the prohibitions of law, shamelessness 
found it impossible to lay aside the veil of retirement. For even shameless men call this shameful; and 
though they love the pleasure, dare not display it. What! does not even conjugal intercourse, sanctioned 
as it is by law for the propagation of children, legitimate and honorable though it be, does it not seek 
retirement from every eye? Before the bridegroom fondles his bride, does he not exclude the attendants, 
and even the paranymphs, and such friends as the closest ties have admitted to the bridal chamber? The 
greatest master of Roman eloquence says, that all right actions wish to be set in the light, i.e., desire to be 
known. This right action, however, has such a desire to be known, that yet it blushes to be seen. Who does 
not know what passes between husband and wife that children may be born? Is it not for this purpose that 
wives are married with such ceremony? And yet, when this well-understood act is gone about for the 
procreation of children, not even the children themselves, who may already have been born to them, are 
suffered to be witnesses. This right action seeks the light, in so far as it seeks to be known, but yet dreads 
being seen. And why so, if not because that which is by nature fitting and decent is so done as to be 
accompanied with a shame-begetting penalty of sin? 


CHAPTER 19 


THAT IT IS NOW NECESSARY, AS IT WAS NOT BEFORE MAN SINNED, TO BRIDLE ANGER AND LUST BY THE 
RESTRAINING INFLUENCE OF WISDOM 


Hence it is that even the philosophers who have approximated to the truth have avowed that anger and 
lust are vicious mental emotions, because, even when exercised towards objects which wisdom does not 
prohibit, they are moved in an ungoverned and inordinate manner, and consequently need the regulation 
of mind and reason. And they assert that this third part of the mind is posted as it were in a kind of 
citadel, to give rule to these other parts, so that, while it rules and they serve, man’s righteousness is 
preserved without a breach. These parts, then, which they acknowledge to be vicious even in a wise and 
temperate man, so that the mind, by its composing and restraining influence, must bridle and recall them 
from those objects towards which they are unlawfully moved, and give them access to those which the law 
of wisdom sanctions,—that anger, e.g., may be allowed for the enforcement of a just authority, and lust for 
the duty of propagating offspring,—these parts, I say, were not vicious in Paradise before sin, for they 
were never moved in opposition to a holy will towards any object from which it was necessary that they 
should be withheld by the restraining bridle of reason. For though now they are moved in this way, and 
are regulated by a bridling and restraining power, which those who live temperately, justly, and godly 
exercise, sometimes with ease, and sometimes with greater difficulty, this is not the sound health of 
nature, but the weakness which results from sin. And how is it that shame does not hide the acts and 
words dictated by anger or other emotions, as it covers the motions of lust, unless because the members 
of the body which we employ for accomplishing them are moved, not by the emotions themselves, but by 
the authority of the consenting will? For he who in his anger rails at or even strikes some one, could not 
do so were not his tongue and hand moved by the authority of the will, as also they are moved when there 
is no anger. But the organs of generation are so subjected to the rule of lust, that they have no motion but 
what it communicates. It is this we are ashamed of; it is this which blushingly hides from the eyes of 
onlookers. And rather will a man endure a crowd of witnesses when he is unjustly venting his anger on 
some one, than the eye of one man when he innocently copulates with his wife. 


CHAPTER 20 


OF THE FOOLISH BEASTLINESS OF THE CYNICS 


It is this which those canine or cynic philosophers have overlooked, when they have, in violation of the 
modest instincts of men, boastfully proclaimed their unclean and shameless opinion, worthy indeed of 
dogs, viz., that as the matrimonial act is legitimate, no one should be ashamed to perform it openly, in the 
street or in any public place. Instinctive shame has overborne this wild fancy. For though it is related that 
Diogenes once dared to put his opinion in practice, under the impression that his sect would be all the 
more famous if his egregious shamelessness were deeply graven in the memory of mankind, yet this 
example was not afterwards followed. Shame had more influence with them, to make them blush before 
men, than error to make them affect a resemblance to dogs. And possibly, even in the case of Diogenes, 
and those who did imitate him, there was but an appearance and pretence of copulation, and not the 
reality. Even at this day there are still Cynic philosophers to be seen; for these are Cynics who are not 
content with being clad in the pallium, but also carry a club; yet no one of them dares to do this that we 
speak of. If they did, they would be spat upon, not to say stoned, by the mob. Human nature, then, is 
without doubt ashamed of this lust; and justly so, for the insubordination of these members, and their 
defiance of the will, are the clear testimony of the punishment of man’s first sin. And it was fitting that 
this should appear specially in those parts by which is generated that nature which has been altered for 
the worse by that first and great sin,—that sin from whose evil connection no one can escape, unless 
God’s grace expiate in him individually that which was perpetrated to the destruction of all in common, 
when all were in one man, and which was avenged by God’s justice. 


CHAPTER 21 


THAT MAN’S TRANSGRESSION DID NOT ANNUL THE BLESSING OF FECUNDITY PRONOUNCED UPON MAN 
BEFORE HE SINNED BUT INFECTED IT WITH THE DISEASE OF LUST 


Far be it, then, from us to suppose that our first parents in Paradise felt that lust which caused them 
afterwards to blush and hide their nakedness, or that by its means they should have fulfilled the 
benediction of God, “Increase and multiply and replenish the earth;” for it was after sin that lust began. It 
was after sin that our nature, having lost the power it had over the whole body, but not having lost all 
shame, perceived, noticed, blushed at, and covered it. But that blessing upon marriage, which encouraged 
them to increase and multiply and replenish the earth, though it continued even after they had sinned, 
was yet given before they sinned, in order that the procreation of children might be recognized as part of 
the glory of marriage, and not of the punishment of sin. But now, men being ignorant of the blessedness of 
Paradise, suppose that children could not have been begotten there in any other way than they know them 
to be begotten now, i.e., by lust, at which even honorable marriage blushes; some not simply rejecting, but 
sceptically deriding the divine Scriptures, in which we read that our first parents, after they sinned, were 
ashamed of their nakedness, and covered it; while others, though they accept and honor Scripture, yet 
conceive that this expression, “Increase and multiply,” refers not to carnal fecundity, because a similar 
expression is used of the soul in the words, “Thou wilt multiply me with strength in my soul;” and so, too, 
in the words which follow in Genesis, “And replenish the earth, and subdue it,” they understand by the 
earth the body which the soul fills with its presence, and which it rules over when it is multiplied in 
strength. And they hold that children could no more then than now be begotten without lust, which, after 
sin, was kindled, observed, blushed for, and covered; and even that children would not have been born in 
Paradise, but only outside of it, as in fact it turned out. For it was after they were expelled from it that 
they came together to beget children, and begot them. 


CHAPTER 22 
OF THE CONJUGAL UNION AS IT WAS ORIGINALLY INSTITUTED AND BLESSED BY GOD 


But we, for our part, have no manner of doubt that to increase and multiply and replenish the earth in 
virtue of the blessing of God, is a gift of marriage as God instituted it from the beginning before man 
sinned, when He created them male and female,—in other words, two sexes manifestly distinct. And it was 
this work of God on which His blessing was pronounced. For no sooner had Scripture said, “Male and 
female created He them,” than it immediately continues, “And God blessed them, and God said unto them, 
Increase, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it,” etc. And though all these things may not 
unsuitably be interpreted in a spiritual sense, yet “male and female” cannot be understood of two things 
in one man, as if there were in him one thing which rules, another which is ruled; but it is quite clear that 
they were created male and female, with bodies of different sexes, for the very purpose of begetting 
offspring, and so increasing, multiplying, and replenishing the earth; and it is great folly to oppose so 
plain a fact. It was not of the spirit which commands and the body which obeys, nor of the rational soul 
which rules and the irrational desire which is ruled, nor of the contemplative virtue which is supreme and 
the active which is subject, nor of the understanding of the mind and the sense of the body, but plainly of 
the matrimonial union by which the sexes are mutually bound together, that our Lord, when asked 
whether it were lawful for any cause to put away one’s wife (for on account of the hardness of the hearts 
of the Israelites Moses permitted a bill of divorcement to be given), answered and said, “Have ye not read 
that He which made them at the beginning made them male and female, and said, For this cause shall a 
man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh? Wherefore 
they are no more twain, but one flesh. What, therefore, God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.” It is certain, then, that from the first men were created, as we see and know them to be now, of 
two sexes, male and female, and that they are called one, either on account of the matrimonial union, or 
on account of the origin of the woman, who was created from the side of the man. And it is by this original 
example, which God Himself instituted, that the apostle admonishes all husbands to love their own wives 
in particular. 


CHAPTER 23 


WHETHER GENERATION SHOULD HAVE TAKEN PLACE EVEN IN PARADISE HAD MAN NOT SINNED, OR WHETHER 
THERE SHOULD HAVE BEEN ANY CONTENTION THERE BETWEEN CHASTITY AND LUST 


But he who says that there should have been neither copulation nor generation but for sin, virtually says 
that man’s sin was necessary to complete the number of the saints. For if these two by not sinning should 
have continued to live alone, because, as is supposed, they could not have begotten children had they not 
sinned, then certainly sin was necessary in order that there might be not only two but many righteous 
men. And if this cannot be maintained without absurdity, we must rather believe that the number of the 
saints fit to complete this most blessed city would have been as great though no one had sinned, as it is 
now that the grace of God gathers its citizens out of the multitude of sinners, so long as the children of 
this world generate and are generated. 


And therefore that marriage, worthy of the happiness of Paradise, should have had desirable fruit without 
the shame of lust, had there been no sin. But how that could be, there is now no example to teach us. 
Nevertheless, it ought not to seem incredible that one member might serve the will without lust then, 
since so many serve it now. Do we now move our feet and hands when we will to do the things we would 
by means of these members? do we meet with no resistance in them, but perceive that they are ready 
servants of the will, both in our own case and in that of others, and especially of artisans employed in 
mechanical operations, by which the weakness and clumsiness of nature become, through industrious 
exercise, wonderfully dexterous? and shall we not believe that, like as all those members obediently serve 
the will, so also should the members have discharged the function of generation, though lust, the award of 
disobedience, had been awanting? Did not Cicero, in discussing the difference of governments in his De 
Republica, adopt a simile from human nature, and say that we command our bodily members as children, 
they are so obedient; but that the vicious parts of the soul must be treated as slaves, and be coerced with 
a more stringent authority? And no doubt, in the order of nature, the soul is more excellent than the body; 
and yet the soul commands the body more easily than itself. Nevertheless this lust, of which we at present 
speak, is the more shameful on this account, because the soul is therein neither master of itself, so as not 
to lust at all, nor of the body, so as to keep the members under the control of the will; for if they were thus 
ruled, there should be no shame. But now the soul is ashamed that the body, which by nature is inferior 
and subject to it, should resist its authority. For in the resistance experienced by the soul in the other 
emotions there is less shame, because the resistance is from itself, and thus, when it is conquered by 
itself, itself is the conqueror, although the conquest is inordinate and vicious, because accomplished by 
those parts of the soul which ought to be subject to reason, yet, being accomplished by its own parts and 
energies, the conquest is, as I say, its own. For when the soul conquers itself to a due subordination, so 
that its unreasonable motions are controlled by reason, while it again is subject to God, this is a conquest 
virtuous and praiseworthy. Yet there is less shame when the soul is resisted by its own vicious parts than 
when its will and order are resisted by the body, which is distinct from and inferior to it, and dependent on 
it for life itself. 


But so long as the will retains under its authority the other members, without which the members excited 
by lust to resist the will cannot accomplish what they seek, chastity is preserved, and the delight of sin 
foregone. And certainly, had not culpable disobedience been visited with penal disobedience, the marriage 
of Paradise should have been ignorant of this struggle and rebellion, this quarrel between will and lust, 
that the will may be satisfied and lust restrained, but those members, like all the rest, should have obeyed 
the will. The field of generation should have been sown by the organ created for this purpose, as the earth 
is sown by the hand. And whereas now, as we essay to investigate this subject more exactly, modesty 
hinders us, and compels us to ask pardon of chaste ears, there would have been no cause to do so, but we 
could have discoursed freely, and without fear of seeming obscene, upon all those points which occur to 
one who meditates on the subject. There would not have been even words which could be called obscene, 
but all that might be said of these members would have been as pure as what is said of the other parts of 
the body. Whoever, then, comes to the perusal of these pages with unchaste mind, let him blame his 
disposition, not his nature; let him brand the actings of his own impurity, not the words which necessity 
forces us to use, and for which every pure and pious reader or hearer will very readily pardon me, while I 
expose the folly of that scepticism which argues solely on the ground of its own experience, and has no 
faith in anything beyond. He who is not scandalized at the apostle’s censure of the horrible wickedness of 
the women who “changed the natural use into that which is against nature,” will read all this without 
being shocked, especially as we are not, like Paul, citing and censuring a damnable uncleanness, but are 
explaining, so far as we can, human generation, while with Paul we avoid all obscenity of language. 


CHAPTER 24 


THAT IF MEN HAD REMAINED INNOCENT AND OBEDIENT IN PARADISE, THE GENERATIVE ORGANS SHOULD 
HAVE BEEN IN SUBJECTION TO THE WILL AS THE OTHER MEMBERS ARE 


The man, then, would have sown the seed, and the woman received it, as need required, the generative 
organs being moved by the will, not excited by lust. For we move at will not only those members which are 
furnished with joints of solid bone, as the hands, feet, and fingers, but we move also at will those which 
are composed of slack and soft nerves: we can put them in motion, or stretch them out, or bend and twist 
them, or contract and stiffen them, as we do with the muscles of the mouth and face. The lungs, which are 
the very tenderest of the viscera except the brain, and are therefore carefully sheltered in the cavity of 
the chest, yet for all purposes of inhaling and exhaling the breath, and of uttering and modulating the 
voice, are obedient to the will when we breathe, exhale, speak, shout, or sing, just as the bellows obey the 
smith or the organist. I will not press the fact that some animals have a natural power to move a single 
spot of the skin with which their whole body is covered, if they have felt on it anything they wish to drive 
off,—a power so great, that by this shivering tremor of the skin they can not only shake off flies that have 
settled on them, but even spears that have fixed in their flesh. Man, it is true, has not this power; but is 
this any reason for supposing that God could not give it to such creatures as He wished to possess it? And 
therefore man himself also might very well have enjoyed absolute power over his members had he not 
forfeited it by his disobedience; for it was not difficult for God to form him so that what is now moved in 
his body only by lust should have been moved only at will. 


We know, too, that some men are differently constituted from others, and have some rare and remarkable 
faculty of doing with their body what other men can by no effort do, and, indeed, scarcely believe when 
they hear of others doing. There are persons who can move their ears, either one at a time, or both 
together. There are some who, without moving the head, can bring the hair down upon the forehead, and 
move the whole scalp backwards and forwards at pleasure. Some, by lightly pressing their stomach, bring 
up an incredible quantity and variety of things they have swallowed, and produce whatever they please, 
quite whole, as if out of a bag. Some so accurately mimic the voices of birds and beasts and other men, 
that, unless they are seen, the difference cannot be told. Some have such command of their bowels, that 
they can break wind continuously at pleasure, so as to produce the effect of singing. I myself have known 
a man who was accustomed to sweat whenever he wished. It is well known that some weep when they 
please, and shed a flood of tears. But far more incredible is that which some of our brethren saw quite 
recently. There was a presbyter called Restitutus, in the parish of the Calamensian Church, who, as often 
as he pleased (and he was asked to do this by those who desired to witness so remarkable a phenomenon), 
on some one imitating the wailings of mourners, became so insensible, and lay in a state so like death, 
that not only had he no feeling when they pinched and pricked him, but even when fire was applied to 
him, and he was burned by it, he had no sense of pain except afterwards from the wound. And that his 
body remained motionless, not by reason of his self-command, but because he was insensible, was proved 
by the fact that he breathed no more than a dead man; and yet he said that, when any one spoke with 
more than ordinary distinctness, he heard the voice, but as if it were a long way off. Seeing, then, that 
even in this mortal and miserable life the body serves some men by many remarkable movements and 
moods beyond the ordinary course of nature, what reason is there for doubting that, before man was 
involved by his sin in this weak and corruptible condition, his members might have served his will for the 
propagation of offspring without lust? Man has been given over to himself because he abandoned God, 
while he sought to be self-satisfying; and disobeying God, he could not obey even himself. Hence it is that 
he is involved in the obvious misery of being unable to live as he wishes. For if he lived as he wished, he 
would think himself blessed; but he could not be so if he lived wickedly. 


CHAPTER 25 


OF TRUE BLESSEDNESS, WHICH THIS PRESENT LIFE CANNOT ENJOY 


However, if we look at this a little more closely, we see that no one lives as he wishes but the blessed, and 
that no one is blessed but the righteous. But even the righteous himself does not live as he wishes, until 
he has arrived where he cannot die, be deceived, or injured, and until he is assured that this shall be his 
eternal condition. For this nature demands; and nature is not fully and perfectly blessed till it attains what 
it seeks. But what man is at present able to live as he wishes, when it is not in his power so much as to 
live? He wishes to live, he is compelled to die. How, then, does he live as he wishes who does not live as 
long as he wishes? or if he wishes to die, how can he live as he wishes, since he does not wish even to 
live? Or if he wishes to die, not because he dislikes life, but that after death he may live better, still he is 
not yet living as he wishes, but only has the prospect of so living when, through death, he reaches that 
which he wishes. But admit that he lives as he wishes, because he has done violence to himself, and 
forced himself not to wish what he cannot obtain, and to wish only what he can (as Terence has it, “Since 
you cannot do what you will, will what you can” ), is he therefore blessed because he is patiently 
wretched? For a blessed life is possessed only by the man who loves it. If it is loved and possessed, it must 
necessarily be more ardently loved than all besides; for whatever else is loved must be loved for the sake 
of the blessed life. And if it is loved as it deserves to be,—and the man is not blessed who does not love the 
blessed life as it deserves,—then he who so loves it cannot but wish it to be eternal. Therefore it shall then 
only be blessed when it is eternal. 


CHAPTER 26 


THAT WE ARE TO BELIEVE THAT IN PARADISE OUR FIRST PARENTS BEGAT OFFSPRING WITHOUT BLUSHING 


In Paradise, then, man lived as he desired so long as he desired what God had commanded. He lived in the 
enjoyment of God, and was good by God’s goodness; he lived without any want, and had it in his power so 
to live eternally. He had food that he might not hunger, drink that he might not thirst, the tree of life that 
old age might not waste him. There was in his body no corruption, nor seed of corruption, which could 
produce in him any unpleasant sensation. He feared no inward disease, no outward accident. Soundest 
health blessed his body, absolute tranquillity his soul. As in Paradise there was no excessive heat or cold, 
so its inhabitants were exempt from the vicissitudes of fear and desire. No sadness of any kind was there, 
nor any foolish joy; true gladness ceaselessly flowed from the presence of God, who was loved “out of a 
pure heart, and a good conscience, and faith unfeigned.” The honest love of husband and wife made a 
sure harmony between them. Body and spirit worked harmoniously together, and the commandment was 
kept without labor. No languor made their leisure wearisome; no sleepiness interrupted their desire to 
labor. In tanta facilitate rerum et felicitate hominum, absit ut suspicemur, non potuisse prolem seri sine 
libidinis morbo: sed eo voluntatis nutu moverentur illa membra qua caetera, et sine ardoris illecebroso 
stimulo cum tranquillitate animi et corporis nulla corruptione integritatis infunderetur gremio maritus 
uxoris. Neque enim quia experientia probari non potest, ideo credendum non est; quando illas corporis 


partes non ageret turbidus calor, sed spontanea potestas, sicut opus esset, adhiberet; ita tunc potuisse 
utero conjugis salva integritate feminei genitalis virile semen immitti, sicut nunc potest eadem integritate 
salva ex utero virginis fluxus menstrui cruoris emitti. Eadem quippe via posset illud injici, qua hoc potest 
ejici. Ut enim ad pariendum non doloris gemitus, sed maturitatis impulsus feminea viscera relaxaret: sic 
ad foetandum et concipiendum non libidinis appetitus, sed voluntarius usus naturam utramque 
conjungeret. We speak of things which are now shameful, and although we try, as well as we are able, to 
conceive them as they were before they became shameful, yet necessity compels us rather to limit our 
discussion to the bounds set by modesty than to extend it as our moderate faculty of discourse might 
suggest. For since that which I have been speaking of was not experienced even by those who might have 
experienced it,—I mean our first parents (for sin and its merited banishment from Paradise anticipated 
this passionless generation on their part),—when sexual intercourse is spoken of now, it suggests to men’s 
thoughts not such a placid obedience to the will as is conceivable in our first parents, but such violent 
acting of lust as they themselves have experienced. And therefore modesty shuts my mouth, although my 
mind conceives the matter clearly. But Almighty God, the supreme and supremely good Creator of all 
natures, who aids and rewards good wills, while He abandons and condemns the bad, and rules both, was 
not destitute of a plan by which He might people His city with the fixed number of citizens which His 
wisdom had foreordained even out of the condemned human race, discriminating them not now by merits, 
since the whole mass was condemned as if in a vitiated root, but by grace, and showing, not only in the 
case of the redeemed, but also in those who were not delivered, how much grace He has bestowed upon 
them. For every one acknowledges that he has been rescued from evil, not by deserved, but by gratuitous 
goodness, when he is singled out from the company of those with whom he might justly have borne a 
common punishment, and is allowed to go scathless. Why, then, should God not have created those whom 
He foresaw would sin, since He was able to show in and by them both what their guilt merited, and what 
His grace bestowed, and since, under His creating and disposing hand, even the perverse disorder of the 
wicked could not pervert the right order of things? 


CHAPTER 27 


OF THE ANGELS AND MEN WHO SINNED, AND THAT THEIR WICKEDNESS DID NOT DISTURB THE ORDER OF 
GOD’S PROVIDENCE 


The sins of men and angels do nothing to impede the “great works of the Lord which accomplish His will.” 
For He who by His providence and omnipotence distributes to every one his own portion, is able to make 
good use not only of the good, but also of the wicked. And thus making a good use of the wicked angel, 
who, in punishment of his first wicked volition, was doomed to an obduracy that prevents him now from 
willing any good, why should not God have permitted him to tempt the first man, who had been created 
upright, that is to say, with a good will? For he had been so constituted, that if he looked to God for help, 
man’s goodness should defeat the angel’s wickedness; but if by proud self-pleasing he abandoned God, his 
Creator and Sustainer, he should be conquered. If his will remained upright, through leaning on God’s 
help, he should be rewarded; if it became wicked, by forsaking God, he should be punished. But even this 
trusting in God’s help could not itself be accomplished without God’s help, although man had it in his own 
power to relinquish the benefits of divine grace by pleasing himself. For as it is not in our power to live in 
this world without sustaining ourselves by food, while it is in our power to refuse this nourishment and 
cease to live, as those do who kill themselves, so it was not in man’s power, even in Paradise, to live as he 
ought without God’s help; but it was in his power to live wickedly, though thus he should cut short his 
happiness, and incur very just punishment. Since, then, God was not ignorant that man would fall, why 
should He not have suffered him to be tempted by an angel who hated and envied him? It was not, indeed, 
that He was unaware that he should be conquered. but because He foresaw that by the man’s seed, aided 
by divine grace, this same devil himself should be conquered, to the greater glory of the saints. All was 
brought about in such a manner, that neither did any future event escape God’s foreknowledge, nor did 
His foreknowledge compel any one to sin, and so as to demonstrate in the experience of the intelligent 
creation, human and angelic, how great a difference there is between the private presumption of the 
creature and the Creator’s protection. For who will dare to believe or say that it was not in God’s power to 
prevent both angels and men from sinning? But God preferred to leave this in their power, and thus to 
show both what evil could be wrought by their pride, and what good by His grace. 


CHAPTER 28 
OF THE NATURE OF THE TWO CITIES, THE EARTHLY AND THE HEAVENLY 


Accordingly, two cities have been formed by two loves: the earthly by the love of self, even to the 
contempt of God; the heavenly by the love of God, even to the contempt of self. The former, in a word, 
glories in itself, the latter in the Lord. For the one seeks glory from men; but the greatest glory of the 
other is God, the witness of conscience. The one lifts up its head in its own glory; the other says to its God, 
“Thou art my glory, and the lifter up of mine head.” In the one, the princes and the nations it subdues are 
ruled by the love of ruling; in the other, the princes and the subjects serve one another in love, the latter 
obeying, while the former take thought for all. The one delights in its own strength, represented in the 
persons of its rulers; the other says to its God, “I will love Thee, O Lord, my strength.” And therefore the 
wise men of the one city, living according to man, have sought for profit to their own bodies or souls, or 


both, and those who have known God “glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful, but became vain 
in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened; professing themselves to be wise,”—that is, 
glorying in their own wisdom, and being possessed by pride,—”they became fools, and changed the glory 
of the incorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, 
and creeping things.” For they were either leaders or followers of the people in adoring images, “and 
worshipped and served the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever.” But in the other city 
there is no human wisdom, but only godliness, which offers due worship to the true God, and looks for its 
reward in the society of the saints, of holy angels as well as holy men, “that God may be all in all.” 


Book XV 


Argument—Having treated in the four preceding books of the origin of the two cities, the earthly and the 
heavenly, Augustin explains their growth and progress in the four books which follow; and, in order to do 
so, he explains the chief passages of the sacred history which bear upon this subject. In this fifteenth book 
he opens this part of his work by explaining the events recorded in Genesis from the time of Cain and Abel 
to the deluge. 


CHAPTER 1 


OF THE TWO LINES OF THE HUMAN RACE WHICH FROM FIRST TO LAST DIVIDE IT 


Of the bliss of Paradise, of Paradise itself, and of the life of our first parents there, and of their sin and 
punishment, many have thought much, spoken much, written much. We ourselves, too, have spoken of 
these things in the foregoing books, and have written either what we read in the Holy Scriptures, or what 
we could reasonably deduce from them. And were we to enter into a more detailed investigation of these 
matters, an endless number of endless questions would arise, which would involve us in a larger work 
than the present occasion admits. We cannot be expected to find room for replying to every question that 
may be started by unoccupied and captious men, who are ever more ready to ask questions than capable 
of understanding the answer. Yet I trust we have already done justice to these great and difficult questions 
regarding the beginning of the world, or of the soul, or of the human race itself. This race we have 
distributed into two parts, the one consisting of those who live according to man, the other of those who 
live according to God. And these we also mystically call the two cities, or the two communities of men, of 
which the one is predestined to reign eternally with God, and the other to suffer eternal punishment with 
the devil. This, however, is their end, and of it we are to speak afterwards. At present, as we have said 
enough about their origin, whether among the angels, whose numbers we know not, or in the two first 
human beings, it seems suitable to attempt an account of their career, from the time when our two first 
parents began to propagate the race until all human generation shall cease. For this whole time or world- 
age, in which the dying give place and those who are born succeed, is the career of these two cities 
concerning which we treat. 


Of these two first parents of the human race, then, Cain was the first-born, and he belonged to the city of 
men; after him was born Abel, who belonged to the city of God. For as in the individual the truth of the 
apostle’s statement is discerned, “that is not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural, and 
afterward that which is spiritual,” whence it comes to pass that each man, being derived from a 
condemned stock, is first of all born of Adam evil and carnal, and becomes good and spiritual only 
afterwards, when he is grafted into Christ by regeneration: so was it in the human race as a whole. When 
these two cities began to run their course by a series of deaths and births, the citizen of this world was 
the first-born, and after him the stranger in this world, the citizen of the city of God, predestinated by 
grace, elected by grace, by grace a stranger below, and by grace a citizen above. By grace,—for so far as 
regards himself he is sprung from the same mass, all of which is condemned in its origin; but God, like a 
potter (for this comparison is introduced by the apostle judiciously, and not without thought), of the same 
lump made one vessel to honor, another to dishonor. But first the vessel to dishonor was made, and after it 
another to honor. For in each individual, as I have already said, there is first of all that which is reprobate, 
that from which we must begin, but in which we need not necessarily remain; afterwards is that which is 
well-approved, to which we may by advancing attain, and in which, when we have reached it we may 
abide. Not, indeed, that every wicked man shall be good, but that no one will be good who was not first of 
all wicked; but the sooner any one becomes a good man, the more speedily does he receive this title, and 
abolish the old name in the new. Accordingly, it is recorded of Cain that he built a city, but Abel, being a 
sojourner, built none. For the city of the saints is above, although here below it begets citizens, in whom it 
sojourns till the time of its reign arrives, when it shall gather together all in the day of the resurrection; 
and then shall the promised kingdom be given to them, in which they shall reign with their Prince, the 
King of the ages, time without end. 


CHAPTER 2 


OF THE CHILDREN OF THE FLESH AND THE CHILDREN OF THE PROMISE 


There was indeed on earth, so long as it was needed, a symbol and foreshadowing image of this city, 
which served the purpose of reminding men that such a city was to be rather than of making it present; 
and this image was itself called the holy city, as a symbol of the future city, though not itself the reality. Of 
this city which served as an image, and of that free city it typified, Paul writes to the Galatians in these 
terms: “Tell me, ye that desire to be under the law, do ye not hear the law? For it is written, that Abraham 


had two sons, the one by a bond maid, the other by a free woman. But he who was of the bond woman was 
born after the flesh, but he of the free woman was by promise. Which things are an allegory: for these are 
the two covenants; the one from the mount Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. For this 
Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to Jerusalem which now is, and is in bondage with her 
children. But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother of us all. For it is written, Rejoice, thou 
barren that bearest not; break forth and cry, thou that travailest not, for the desolate hath many more 
children than she which hath an husband. Now we, brethren, as Isaac was, are the children of promise. 
But as then he that was born after the flesh persecuted him that was born after the Spirit, even so it is 
now. Nevertheless, what saith the Scripture? Cast out the bond woman and her son: for the son of the 
bond woman shall not be heir with the son of the free woman. And we, brethren, are not children of the 
bond woman, but of the free, in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.” This interpretation of the 
passage, handed down to us with apostolic authority, shows how we ought to understand the Scriptures of 
the two covenants—the old and the new. One portion of the earthly city became an image of the heavenly 
city, not having a significance of its own, but signifying another city, and therefore serving, or “being in 
bondage.” For it was founded not for its own sake, but to prefigure another city; and this shadow of a city 
was also itself foreshadowed by another preceding figure. For Sarah’s handmaid Agar, and her son, were 
an image of this image. And as the shadows were to pass away when the full light came, Sarah, the free 
woman, who prefigured the free city (which again was also prefigured in another way by that shadow of a 
city Jerusalem), therefore said, “Cast out the bond woman and her son; for the son of the bond woman 
shall not be heir with my son Isaac,” or, as the apostle says, “with the son of the free woman.” In the 
earthly city, then, we find two things—its own obvious presence, and its symbolic presentation of the 
heavenly city. Now citizens are begotten to the earthly city by nature vitiated by sin, but to the heavenly 
city by grace freeing nature from sin; whence the former are called “vessels of wrath,” the latter “vessels 
of mercy.” And this was typified in the two sons of Abraham,—Ishmael, the son of Agar the handmaid, 
being born according to the flesh, while Isaac was born of the free woman Sarah, according to the 
promise. Both, indeed, were of Abraham’s seed; but the one was begotten by natural law, the other was 
given by gracious promise. In the one birth, human action is revealed; in the other, a divine kindness 
comes to light. 


CHAPTER 3 
THAT SARAH’S BARRENNESS WAS MADE PRODUCTIVE BY GOD’S GRACE 


Sarah, in fact, was barren; and, despairing of offspring, and being resolved that she would have at least 
through her handmaid that blessing she saw she could not in her own person procure, she gave her 
handmaid to her husband, to whom she herself had been unable to bear children. From him she required 
this conjugal duty, exercising her own right in another’s womb. And thus Ishmael was born according to 
the common law of human generation, by sexual intercourse. Therefore it is said that he was born 
“according to the flesh,”—not because such births are not the gifts of God, nor His handiwork, whose 
creative wisdom “reaches,” as it is written, “from one end to another mightily, and sweetly doth she order 
all things,” but because, in a case in which the gift of God, which was not due to men and was the 
gratuitous largess of grace, was to be conspicuous, it was requisite that a son be given in a way which no 
effort of nature could compass. Nature denies children to persons of the age which Abraham and Sarah 
had now reached; besides that, in Sarah’s case, she was barren even in her prime. This nature, so 
constituted that offspring could not be looked for, symbolized the nature of the human race vitiated by sin 
and by just consequence condemned, which deserves no future felicity. Fitly, therefore, does Isaac, the 
child of promise, typify the children of grace, the citizens of the free city, who dwell together in 
everlasting peace, in which self-love and self-will have no place, but a ministering love that rejoices in the 
common joy of all, of many hearts makes one, that is to say, secures a perfect concord. 


CHAPTER 4 
OF THE CONFLICT AND PEACE OF THE EARTHLY CITY 


But the earthly city, which shall not be everlasting (for it will no longer be a city when it has been 
committed to the extreme penalty), has its good in this world, and rejoices in it with such joy as such 
things can afford. But as this is not a good which can discharge its devotees of all distresses, this city is 
often divided against itself by litigations, wars, quarrels, and such victories as are either life-destroying or 
short-lived. For each part of it that arms against another part of it seeks to triumph over the nations 
through itself in bondage to vice. If, when it has conquered, it is inflated with pride, its victory is life- 
destroying; but if it turns its thoughts upon the common casualties of our mortal condition, and is rather 
anxious concerning the disasters that may befall it than elated with the successes already achieved, this 
victory, though of a higher kind, is still only short-lived; for it cannot abidingly rule over those whom it has 
victoriously subjugated. But the things which this city desires cannot justly be said to be evil, for it is 
itself, in its own kind, better than all other human good. For it desires earthly peace for the sake of 
enjoying earthly goods, and it makes war in order to attain to this peace; since, if it has conquered, and 
there remains no one to resist it, it enjoys a peace which it had not while there were opposing parties who 
contested for the enjoyment of those things which were too small to satisfy both. This peace is purchased 


by toilsome wars; it is obtained by what they style a glorious victory. Now, when victory remains with the 
party which had the juster cause, who hesitates to congratulate the victor, and style it a desirable peace? 
These things, then, are good things, and without doubt the gifts of God. But if they neglect the better 
things of the heavenly city, which are secured by eternal victory and peace never-ending, and so 
inordinately covet these present good things that they believe them to be the only desirable things, or love 
them better than those things which are believed to be better,—if this be so, then it is necessary that 
misery follow and ever increase. 


CHAPTER 5 


OF THE FRATRICIDAL ACT OF THE FOUNDER OF THE EARTHLY CITY, AND THE CORRESPONDING CRIME OF THE 
FOUNDER OF ROME 


Thus the founder of the earthly city was a fratricide. Overcome with envy, he slew his own brother, a 
citizen of the eternal city, and a sojourner on earth. So that we cannot be surprised that this first 
specimen, or, as the Greeks say, archetype of crime, should, long afterwards, find a corresponding crime 
at the foundation of that city which was destined to reign over so many nations, and be the head of this 
earthly city of which we speak. For of that city also, as one of their poets has mentioned, “the first walls 
were stained with a brother’s blood,” or, as Roman history records, Remus was slain by his brother 
Romulus. And thus there is no difference between the foundation of this city and of the earthly city, unless 
it be that Romulus and Remus were both citizens of the earthly city. Both desired to have the glory of 
founding the Roman republic, but both could not have as much glory as if one only claimed it; for he who 
wished to have the glory of ruling would certainly rule less if his power were shared by a living consort. In 
order, therefore, that the whole glory might be enjoyed by one, his consort was removed; and by this 
crime the empire was made larger indeed, but inferior, while otherwise it would have been less, but 
better. Now these brothers, Cain and Abel, were not both animated by the same earthly desires, nor did 
the murderer envy the other because he feared that, by both ruling, his own dominion would be curtailed, 
—for Abel was not solicitous to rule in that city which his brother built,—he was moved by that diabolical, 
envious hatred with which the evil regard the good, for no other reason than because they are good while 
themselves are evil. For the possession of goodness is by no means diminished by being shared with a 
partner either permanent or temporarily assumed; on the contrary, the possession of goodness is 
increased in proportion to the concord and charity of each of those who share it. In short, he who is 
unwilling to share this possession cannot have it; and he who is most willing to admit others to a share of 
it will have the greatest abundance to himself. The quarrel, then, between Romulus and Remus shows how 
the earthly city is divided against itself; that which fell out between Cain and Abel illustrated the hatred 
that subsists between the two cities, that of God and that of men. The wicked war with the wicked; the 
good also war with the wicked. But with the good, good men, or at least perfectly good men, cannot war; 
though, while only going on towards perfection, they war to this extent, that every good man resists 
others in those points in which he resists himself. And in each individual “the flesh lusteth against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh.” This spiritual lusting, therefore, can be at war with the carnal lust 
of another man; or carnal lust may be at war with the spiritual desires of another, in some such way as 
good and wicked men are at war; or, still more certainly, the carnal lusts of two men, good but not yet 
perfect, contend together, just as the wicked contend with the wicked, until the health of those who are 
under the treatment of grace attains final victory. 


CHAPTER 6 


OF THE WEAKNESSES WHICH EVEN THE CITIZENS OF THE CITY OF GOD SUFFER DURING THIS EARTHLY 
PILGRIMAGE IN PUNISHMENT OF SIN, AND OF WHICH THEY ARE HEALED BY GOD’S CARE 


This sickliness—that is to say, that disobedience of which we spoke in the fourteenth book—is the 
punishment of the first disobedience. It is therefore not nature, but vice; and therefore it is said to the 
good who are growing in grace, and living in this pilgrimage by faith, “Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfill the law of Christ.” ~ In like manner it is said elsewhere, “Warn them that are unruly, comfort the 
feeble-minded, support the weak, be patient toward all men. See that none render evil for evil unto any 
man.” And in another place, “If a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an one 
in the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” And elsewhere, “Let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath.” And in the Gospel, “If thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him 
his fault between thee and him alone.” So too of sins which may create scandal the apostle says, “Them 
that sin rebuke before all, that others also may fear.” For this purpose, and that we may keep that peace 
without which no man can see the Lord, many precepts are given which carefully inculcate mutual 
forgiveness; among which we may number that terrible word in which the servant is ordered to pay his 
formerly remitted debt of ten thousand talents, because he did not remit to his fellow-servant his debt of 
two hundred pence. To which parable the Lord Jesus added the words, “So likewise shall my heavenly 
Father do also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother.” It is thus the citizens of 
the city of God are healed while still they sojourn in this earth and sigh for the peace of their heavenly 
country. The Holy Spirit, too, works within, that the medicine externally applied may have some good 
result. Otherwise, even though God Himself make use of the creatures that are subject to Him, and in 
some human form address our human senses, whether we receive those impressions in sleep or in some 


external appearance, still, if He does not by His own inward grace sway and act upon the mind, no 
preaching of the truth is of any avail. But this God does, distinguishing between the vessels of wrath and 
the vessels of mercy, by His own very secret but very just providence. When He Himself aids the soul in 
His own hidden and wonderful ways, and the sin which dwells in our members, and is, as the apostle 
teaches, rather the punishment of sin, does not reign in our mortal body to obey the lusts of it, and when 
we no longer yield our members as instruments of unrighteousness, then the soul is converted from its 
own evil and selfish desires, and, God possessing it, it possesses itself in peace even in this life, and 
afterwards, with perfected health and endowed with im mortality, will reign without sin in peace 
everlasting. 


CHAPTER 7 


OF THE CAUSE OF CAIN’S CRIME AND HIS OBSTINACY, WHICH NOT EVEN THE WORD OF GOD COULD SUBDUE 


But though God made use of this very mode of address which we have been endeavoring to explain, and 
spoke to Cain in that form by which He was wont to accommodate Himself to our first parents and 
converse with them as a companion, what good influence had it on Cain? Did he not fulfill his wicked 
intention of killing his brother even after he was warned by God’s voice? For when God had made a 
distinction between their sacrifices, neglecting Cain’s, regarding Abel’s, which was doubtless intimated by 
some visible sign to that effect; and when God had done so because the works of the one were evil but 
those of his brother good, Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell. For thus it is written: “And the 
Lord said unto Cain, Why are thou wroth, and why is thy countenance fallen? If thou offerest rightly, but 
dost not rightly distinguish, hast thou not sinned? Fret not thyself, for unto thee shall be his turning, and 
thou shalt rule over him.” In this admonition administered by God to Cain, that clause indeed, “If thou 
offerest rightly, but dost not rightly distinguish, hast thou not sinned?” is obscure, inasmuch as it is not 
apparent for what reason or purpose it was spoken, and many meanings have been put upon it, as each 
one who discusses it attempts to interpret it according to the rule of faith. The truth is, that a sacrifice is 
“rightly offered” when it is offered to the true God, to whom alone we must sacrifice. And it is “not rightly 
distinguished” when we do not rightly distinguish the places or seasons or materials of the offering, or the 
person offering, or the person to whom it is presented, or those to whom it is distributed for food after the 
oblation. Distinguishing is here used for discriminating,—whether when an offering is made in a place 
where it ought not or of a material which ought to be offered not there but elsewhere; or when an offering 
is made at a wrong time, or of a material suitable not then but at some other time; or when that is offered 
which in no place nor any time ought to be offered; or when a man keeps to himself choicer specimens of 
the same kind than he offers to God; or when he or any other who may not lawfully partake profanely eats 
of the oblation. In which of these particulars Cain displeased God, it is difficult to determine. But the 
Apostle John, speaking of these brothers, says, “Not as Cain, who was of that wicked one, and slew his 
brother. And wherefore slew he him? Because his own works were evil, and his brother’s righteous.” He 
thus gives us to understand that God did not respect his offering because it was not rightly 
“distinguished” in this, that he gave to God something of his own but kept himself to himself. For this all 
do who follow not God’s will but their own, who live not with an upright but a crooked heart, and yet offer 
to God such gifts as they suppose will procure from Him that He aid them not by healing but by gratifying 
their evil passions. And this is the characteristic of the earthly city, that it worships God or gods who may 
aid it in reigning victoriously and peacefully on earth not through love of doing good, but through lust of 
rule. The good use the world that they may enjoy God: the wicked, on the contrary, that they may enjoy 
the world would fain use God,—those of them, at least, who have attained to the belief that He is and 
takes an interest in human affairs. For they who have not yet attained even to this belief are still at a 
much lower level. Cain, then, when he saw that God had respect to his brother’s sacrifice, but not to his 
own, should have humbly chosen his good brother as his example, and not proudly counted him his rival. 
But he was wroth, and his countenance fell. This angry regret for another person’s goodness, even his 
brother’s, was charged upon him by God as a great sin. And He accused him of it in the interrogation, 
“Why are thou wroth, and why is thy countenance fallen?” For God saw that he envied his brother, and of 
this He accused him. For to men, from whom the heart of their fellow is hid, it might be doubtful and quite 
uncertain whether that sadness bewailed his own wickedness by which, as he had learned, he had 
displeased God, or his brother’s goodness, which had pleased God, and won His favorable regard to his 
sacrifice. But God, in giving the reason why He refused to accept Cain’s offering and why Cain should 
rather have been displeased at himself than at his brother, shows him that though he was unjust in “not 
rightly distinguishing,” that is, not rightly living and being unworthy to have his offering received, he was 
more unjust by far in hating his just brother without a cause. 


Yet He does not dismiss him without counsel, holy, just, and good. “Fret not thyself,” He says, “for unto 
thee shall be his turning, and thou shall rule over him.” Over his brother, does He mean? Most certainly 
not. Over what, then, but sin? For He had said, “Thou hast sinned,” and then He added, “Fret not thyself, 
for to thee shall be its turning, and thou shall rule over it.” And the “turning” of sin to the man can be 
understood of his conviction that the guilt of sin can be laid at no other man’s door but his own. For this is 
the health-giving medicine of penitence, and the fit plea for pardon; so that, when it is said, “To thee its 
turning,” we must not supply “shall be,” but we must read, “To thee let its turning be,” understanding it as 
a command, not as a prediction. For then shall a man rule over his sin when he does not prefer it to 
himself and defend it, but subjects it by repentance; otherwise he that becomes protector of it shall surely 


become its prisoner. But if we understand this sin to be that carnal concupiscence of which the apostle 
says, “The flesh lusteth against the spirit,” among the fruits of which lust he names envy, by which 
assuredly Cain was stung and excited to destroy his brother, then we may properly supply the words 
“shall be,” and read, “To thee shall be its turning, and thou shalt rule over it.” For when the carnal part 
which the apostle calls sin, in that place where he says, “It is not I who do it, but sin that dwelleth in me,” 
that part which the philosophers also call vicious, and which ought not to lead the mind, but which the 
mind ought to rule and restrain by reason from illicit motions,—when, then, this part has been moved to 
perpetrate any wickedness, if it be curbed and if it obey the word of the apostle, “Yield not your members 
instruments of unrighteousness unto sin,” it is turned towards the mind and subdued and conquered by it, 
so that reason rules over it as a subject. It was this which God enjoined on him who was kindled with the 
fire of envy against his brother, so that he sought to put out of the way him whom he should have set as an 
example. “Fret not thyself,” or compose thyself, He says: withhold thy hand from crime; let not sin reign in 
your mortal body to fulfill it in the lusts thereof, nor yield your members instruments of unrighteousness 
unto sin. “For to thee shall be its turning,” so long as you do not encourage it by giving it the rein, but 
bridle it by quenching its fire. “And thou shalt rule over it;” for when it is not allowed any external actings, 
it yields itself to the rule of the governing mind and righteous will, and ceases from even internal motions. 
There is something similar said in the same divine book of the woman, when God questioned and judged 
them after their sin, and pronounced sentence on them all,—the devil in the form of the serpent, the 
woman and her husband in their own persons. For when He had said to her, “I will greatly multiply thy 
sorrow and thy conception; in sorrow shall thou bring forth children,” then He added, “and thy turning 
shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” What is said to Cain about his sin, or about the 
vicious concupiscence of his flesh, is here said of the woman who had sinned; and we are to understand 
that the husband is to rule his wife as the soul rules the flesh. And therefore, says the apostle, “He that 
loveth his wife, loveth himself; for no man ever yet hated his own flesh.” This flesh, then, is to be healed, 
because it belongs to ourselves: is not to be abandoned to destruction as if it were alien to our nature. But 
Cain received that counsel of God in the spirit of one who did not wish to amend. In fact, the vice of envy 
grew stronger in him; and, having entrapped his brother, he slew him. Such was the founder of the earthly 
city. He was also a figure of the Jews who slew Christ the Shepherd of the flock of men, prefigured by Abel 
the shepherd of sheep: but as this is an allegorical and prophetical matter, I forbear to explain it now; 
besides, I remember that I have made some remarks upon it in writing against Faustus the Manichaean. 


CHAPTER 8 
WHAT CAIN’S REASON WAS FOR BUILDING A CITY SO EARLY IN THE HISTORY OF THE HUMAN RACE 


At present it is the history which I aim at defending, that Scripture may not be reckoned incredible when 
it relates that one man built a city at a time in which there seem to have been but four men upon earth, or 
rather indeed but three, after one brother slew the other,—to wit, the first man the father of all, and Cain 
himself, and his son Enoch, by whose name the city was itself called. But they who are moved by this 
consideration forget to take into account that the writer of the sacred history does not necessarily 
mention all the men who might be alive at that time, but those only whom the scope of his work required 
him to name. The design of that writer (who in this matter was the instrument of the Holy Ghost) was to 
descend to Abraham through the successions of ascertained generations propagated from one man, and 
then to pass from Abraham’s seed to the people of God, in whom, separated as they were from other 
nations, was prefigured and predicted all that relates to the city whose reign is eternal, and to its king and 
founder Christ, which things were foreseen in the Spirit as destined to come; yet neither is this object so 
effected as that nothing is said of the other society of men which we call the earthly city, but mention is 
made of it so far as seemed needful to enhance the glory of the heavenly city by contrast to its opposite. 
Accordingly, when the divine Scripture, in mentioning the number of years which those men lived, 
concludes its account of each man of whom it speaks, with the words, “And he begat sons and daughters, 
and all his days were so and so, and he died,” are we to understand that, because it does not name those 
sons and daughters, therefore, during that long term of years over which one lifetime extended in those 
early days, there might not have been born very many men, by whose united numbers not one but several 
cities might have been built? But it suited the purpose of God, by whose inspiration these histories were 
composed, to arrange and distinguish from the first these two societies in their several generations,—that 
on the one side the generations of men, that is to say, of those who live according to man, and on the other 
side the generations of the sons of God, that is to say, of men living according to God, might be traced 
down together and yet apart from one another as far as the deluge, at which point their dissociation and 
association are exhibited: their dissociation, inasmuch as the generations of both lines are recorded in 
separate tables, the one line descending from the fratricide Cain, the other from Seth, who had been born 
to Adam instead of him whom his brother slew; their association, inasmuch as the good so deteriorated 
that the whole race became of such a character that it was swept away by the deluge, with the exception 
of one just man, whose name was Noah, and his wife and three sons and three daughters-in-law, which 
eight persons were alone deemed worthy to escape from that desolating visitation which destroyed all 
men. 


Therefore, although it is written, “And Cain knew his wife, and she conceived and bare Enoch, and he 
builded a city and called the name of the city after the name of his son Enoch,” it does not follow that we 
are to believe this to have been his first-born; for we cannot suppose that this is proved by the expression 


“he knew his wife,” as if then for the first time he had had intercourse with her. For in the case of Adam, 
the father of all, this expression is used not only when Cain, who seems to have been his first-born, was 
conceived, but also afterwards the same Scripture says, “Adam knew Eve his wife, and she conceived, and 
bare a son, and called his name Seth.” Whence it is obvious that Scripture employs this expression neither 
always when a birth is recorded nor then only when the birth of a first-born is mentioned. Neither is it 
necessary to suppose that Enoch was Cain’s first-born because he named his city after him. For it is quite 
possible that though he had other sons, yet for some reason the father loved him more than the rest. 
Judah was not the first-born, though he gives his name to Judaea and the Jews. But even though Enoch 
was the first-born of the city’s founder, that is no reason for supposing that the father named the city after 
him as soon as he was born; for at that time he, being but a solitary man, could not have founded a civic 
community, which is nothing else than a multitude of men bound together by some associating tie. But 
when his family increased to such numbers that he had quite a population, then it became possible to him 
both to build a city, and give it, when founded, the name of his son. For so long was the life of those 
antediluvians, that he who lived the shortest time of those whose years are mentioned in Scripture 
attained to the age of 753 years. And though no one attained the age of a thousand years, several 
exceeded the age of nine hundred. Who then can doubt that during the lifetime of one man the human 
race might be so multiplied that there would be a population to build and occupy not one but several 
cities? And this might very readily be conjectured from the fact that from one man, Abraham, in not much 
more than four hundred years, the numbers of the Hebrew race so increased, that in the exodus of that 
people from Egypt there are recorded to have been six hundred thousand men capable of bearing arms, 
and this over and above the Idumaeans, who, though not numbered with Israel’s descendants, were yet 
sprung from his brother, also a grandson of Abraham; and over and above the other nations which were of 
the same stock of Abraham, though not through Sarah,—that is, his descendants by Hagar and Keturah, 
the Ishmaelites, Midianites, etc. 


CHAPTER 9 


OF THE LONG LIFE AND GREATER STATURE OF THE ANTEDILUVIANS 


Wherefore no one who considerately weighs facts will doubt that Cain might have built a city, and that a 
large one, when it is observed how prolonged were the lives of men, unless perhaps some sceptic take 
exception to this very length of years which our authors ascribe to the antediluvians and deny that this is 
credible. And so, too, they do not believe that the size of men’s bodies was larger then than now, though 
the most esteemed of their own poets, Virgil, asserts the same, when he speaks of that huge stone which 
had been fixed as a landmark, and which a strong man of those ancient times snatched up as he fought, 
and ran, and hurled, and cast it,— 


“Scarce twelve strong men of later mould 
That weight could on their necks uphold.” 


thus declaring his opinion that the earth then produced mightier men. And if in the more recent times, 
how much more in the ages before the world-renowned deluge? But the large size of the primitive human 
body is often proved to the incredulous by the exposure of sepulchres, either through the wear of time or 
the violence of torrents or some accident, and in which bones of incredible size have been found or have 
rolled out. I myself, along with some others, saw on the shore at Utica a man’s molar tooth of such a size, 
that if it were cut down into teeth such as we have, a hundred, I fancy, could have been made out of it. But 
that, I believe, belonged to some giant. For though the bodies of ordinary men were then larger than ours, 
the giants surpassed all in stature. And neither in our own age nor any other have there been altogether 
wanting instances of gigantic stature, though they may be few. The younger Pliny, a most learned man, 
maintains that the older the world becomes, the smaller will be the bodies of men. And he mentions that 
Homer in his poems often lamented the same decline; and this he does not laugh at as a poetical figment, 
but in his character of a recorder of natural wonders accepts it as historically true. But, as I said, the 
bones which are from time to time discovered prove the size of the bodies of the ancients, and will do so 
to future ages, for they are slow to decay. But the length of an antediluvian’s life cannot now be proved by 
any such monumental evidence. But we are not on this account to withhold our faith from the sacred 
history, whose statements of past fact we are the more inexcusable in discrediting, as we see the accuracy 
of its prediction of what was future. And even that same Pliny tells us that there is still a nation in which 
men live 200 years. If, then, in places unknown to us, men are believed to have a length of days which is 
quite beyond our own experience, why should we not believe the same of times distant from our own? Or 
are we to believe that in other places there is what is not here, while we do not believe that in other times 
there has been anything but what is now? 


CHAPTER 10 


OF THE DIFFERENT COMPUTATION OF THE AGES OF THE ANTEDILUVIANS, GIVEN BY THE HEBREW 
MANUSCRIPTS AND BY OUR OWN 


Wherefore, although there is a discrepancy for which I cannot account between our manuscripts and the 


Hebrew, in the very number of years assigned to the antediluvians, yet the discrepancy is not so great that 
they do not agree about their longevity. For the very first man, Adam, before he begot his son Seth, is in 
our manuscripts found to have lived 230 years, but in the Hebrew mss. 130. But after he begot Seth, our 
copies read that he lived 700 years, while the Hebrew give 800. And thus, when the two periods are taken 
together, the sum agrees. And so throughout the succeeding generations, the period before the father 
begets a son is always made shorter by 100 years in the Hebrew, but the period after his son is begotten is 
longer by 100 years in the Hebrew than in our copies. And thus, taking the two periods together, the 
result is the same in both. And in the sixth generation there is no discrepancy at all. In the seventh, 
however, of which Enoch is the representative, who is recorded to have been translated without death 
because he pleased God, there is the same discrepancy as in the first five generations, 100 years more 
being ascribed to him by our mss. before he begat a son. But still the result agrees; for according to both 
documents he lived before he was translated 365 years. In the eighth generation the discrepancy is less 
than in the others, and of a different kind. For Methuselah, whom Enoch begat, lived, before he begat his 
successor, not 100 years less, but 100 years more, according to the Hebrew reading; and in our mss. 
again these years are added to the period after he begat his son; so that in this case also the sum-total is 
the same. And it is only in the ninth generation, that is, in the age of Lamech, Methuselah’s son and 
Noah’s father, that there is a discrepancy in the sum total; and even in this case it is slight. For the 
Hebrew mss. represent him as living twenty-four years more than ours assign to him. For before he begat 
his son, who was called Noah, six years fewer are given to him by the Hebrew mss. than by ours; but after 
he begat this son, they give him thirty years more than ours; so that, deducting the former six, there 
remains, as we said, a surplus of twenty-four. 


CHAPTER 11 


OF METHUSELAH’S AGE, WHICH SEEMS TO EXTEND FOURTEEN YEARS BEYOND THE DELUGE 


From this discrepancy between the Hebrew books and our own arises the well-known question as to the 
age of Methuselah; for it is computed that he lived for fourteen years after the deluge, though Scripture 
relates that of all who were then upon the earth only the eight souls in the ark escaped destruction by the 
flood, and of these Methuselah was not one. For, according to our books, Methuselah, before he begat the 
son whom he called Lamech, lived 167 years; then Lamech himself, before his son Noah was born, lived 
188 years, which together make 355 years. Add to these the age of Noah at the date of the deluge, 600 
years, and this gives a total of 955 from the birth of Methuselah to the year of the flood. Now all the years 
of the life of Methuselah are computed to be 969; for when he had lived 167 years, and had begotten his 
son Lamech, he then lived after this 802 years, which makes a total, as we said, of 969 years. From this, if 
we deduct 955 years from the birth of Methuselah to the flood, there remains fourteen years, which he is 
supposed to have lived after the flood. And therefore some suppose that, though he was not on earth (in 
which it is agreed that every living thing which could not naturally live in water perished), he was for a 
time with his father, who had been translated, and that he lived there till the flood had passed away. This 
hypothesis they adopt, that they may not cast a slight on the trustworthiness of versions which the Church 
has received into a position of high authority, and because they believe that the Jewish mss. rather than 
our own are in error. For they do not admit that this is a mistake of the translators, but maintain that 
there is a falsified statement in the original, from which, through the Greek, the Scripture has been 
translated into our own tongue. They say that it is not credible that the seventy translators, who 
simultaneously and unanimously produced one rendering, could have erred, or, in a case in which no 
interest of theirs was involved, could have falsified their translation; but that the Jews, envying us our 
translation of their Law and Prophets, have made alterations in their texts so as to undermine the 
authority of ours. This opinion or suspicion let each man adopt according to his own judgment. Certain it 
is that Methuselah did not survive the flood, but died in the very year it occurred, if the numbers given in 
the Hebrew mss. are true. My own opinion regarding the seventy translators I will, with God’s help, state 
more carefully in its own place, when I have come down (following the order which this work requires) to 
that period in which their translation was executed. For the present question, it is enough that, according 
to our versions, the men of that age had lives so long as to make it quite possible that, during the lifetime 
of the first-born of the two sole parents then on earth, the human race multiplied sufficiently to form a 
community. 


CHAPTER 12 


OF THE OPINION OF THOSE WHO DO NOT BELIEVE THAT IN THESE PRIMITIVE TIMES MEN LIVED SO LONG AS IS 
STATED 


For they are by no means to be listened to who suppose that in those times years were differently 
reckoned, and were so short that one of our years may be supposed to be equal to ten of theirs. So that 
they say, when we read or hear that some man lived 900 years, we should understand ninety, ten of those 
years making but one of ours, and ten of ours equalling 100 of theirs. Consequently, as they suppose, 
Adam was twenty-three years of age when he begat Seth, and Seth himself was twenty years and six 
months old when his son Enos was born, though the Scripture calls these months 205 years. For, on the 
hypothesis of those whose opinion we are explaining, it was customary to divide one such year as we have 
into ten parts, and to call each part a year. And each of these parts was composed of six days squared; 


because God finished His works in six days, that He might rest the seventh. Of this I disputed according to 
my ability in the eleventh book. Now six squared, or six times six, gives thirty-six days; and this multiplied 
by ten amounts to 360 days, or twelve lunar months. As for the five remaining days which are needed to 
complete the solar year, and for the fourth part of a day, which requires that into every fourth or leap-year 
a day be added, the ancients added such days as the Romans used to call “intercalary,” in order to 
complete the number of the years. So that Enos, Seth’s son, was nineteen years old when his son Cainan 
was born, though Scripture calls these years 190. And so through all the generations in which the ages of 
the antediluvians are given, we find in our versions that almost no one begat a son at the age of 100 or 
under, or even at the age of 120 or thereabouts; but the youngest fathers are recorded to have been 160 
years old and upwards. And the reason of this, they say, is that no one can beget children when he is ten 
years old, the age spoken of by those men as 100, but that sixteen is the age of puberty, and competent 
now to propagate offspring; and this is the age called by them 160. And that it may not be thought 
incredible that in these days the year was differently computed from our own, they adduce what is 
recorded by several writers of history, that the Egyptians had a year of four months, the Acarnanians of 
six, and the Lavinians of thirteen months. The younger Pliny, after mentioning that some writers reported 
that one man had lived 152 years, another ten more, others 200, others 300, that some had even reached 
500 and 600, and a few 800 years of age, gave it as his opinion that all this must be ascribed to mistaken 
computation. For some, he says, make summer and winter each a year; others make each season a year, 
like the Arcadians, whose years, he says, were of three months. He added, too, that the Egyptians, of 
whose little years of four months we have spoken already, sometimes terminated their year at the wane of 
each moon; so that with them there are produced lifetimes of 1000 years. 


By these plausible arguments certain persons, with no desire to weaken the credit of this sacred history, 
but rather to facilitate belief in it by removing the difficulty of such incredible longevity, have been 
themselves persuaded, and think they act wisely in persuading others, that in these days the year was so 
brief that ten of their years equal but one of ours, while ten of ours equal 100 of theirs. But there is the 
plainest evidence to show that this is quite false. Before producing this evidence, however, it seems right 
to mention a conjecture which is yet more plausible. From the Hebrew manuscripts we could at once 
refute this confident statement; for in them Adam is found to have lived not 230 but 130 years before he 
begat his third son. If, then, this mean thirteen years by our ordinary computation, then he must have 
begotten his first son when he was only twelve or thereabouts. Who can at this age beget children 
according to the ordinary and familiar course of nature? But not to mention him, since it is possible he 
may have been able to beget his like as soon as he was created,—for it is not credible that he was created 
so little as our infants are,—not to mention him, his son was not 205 years old when he begot Enos, as our 
versions have it, but 105, and consequently, according to this idea, was not eleven years old. But what 
shall I say of his son Cainan, who, though by our version 170 years old, was by the Hebrew text seventy 
when he beget Mahalaleel? If seventy years in those times meant only seven of our years, what man of 
seven years old begets children? 


CHAPTER 13 


WHETHER, IN COMPUTING YEARS, WE OUGHT TO FOLLOW THE HEBREW OR THE SEPTUAGINT 


But if I say this, I shall presently be answered, It is one of the Jews’ lies. This, however, we have disposed 
of above, showing that it cannot be that men of so just a reputation as the seventy translators should have 
falsified their version. However, if I ask them which of the two is more credible, that the Jewish nation, 
scattered far and wide, could have unanimously conspired to forge this lie, and so, through envying others 
the authority of their Scriptures, have deprived themselves of their verity; or that seventy men, who were 
also themselves Jews, shut up in one place (for Ptolemy king of Egypt had got them together for this 
work), should have envied foreign nations that same truth, and by common consent inserted these errors: 
who does not see which can be more naturally and readily believed? But far be it from any prudent man to 
believe either that the Jews, however malicious and wrong-headed, could have tampered with so many 
and so widely-dispersed manuscripts; or that those renowned seventy individuals had any common 
purpose to grudge the truth to the nations. One must therefore more plausibly maintain, that when first 
their labors began to be transcribed from the copy in Ptolemy’s library, some such misstatement might 
find its way into the first copy made, and from it might be disseminated far and wide; and that this might 
arise from no fraud, but from a mere copyist’s error. This is a sufficiently plausible account of the 
difficulty regarding Methuselah’s life, and of that other case in which there is a difference in the total of 
twenty-four years. But in those cases in which there is a methodical resemblance in the falsification, so 
that uniformly the one version allots to the period before a son and successor is born 100 years more than 
the other, and to the period subsequent 100 years less, and vice versa, so that the totals may agree,—and 
this holds true of the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and seventh generations,—in these cases error 
seems to have, if we may say so, a certain kind of constancy, and savors not of accident, but of design. 


Accordingly, that diversity of numbers which distinguishes the Hebrew from the Greek and Latin copies of 
Scripture, and which consists of a uniform addition and deduction of 100 years in each lifetime for several 
consecutive generations, is to be attributed neither to the malice of the Jews nor to men so diligent and 
prudent as the seventy translators, but to the error of the copyist who was first allowed to transcribe the 
manuscript from the library of the above-mentioned king. For even now, in cases where numbers 


contribute nothing to the easier comprehension or more satisfactory knowledge of anything, they are both 
carelessly transcribed, and still more carelessly emended. For who will trouble himself to learn how many 
thousand men the several tribes of Israel contained? He sees no resulting benefit of such knowledge. Or 
how many men are there who are aware of the vast advantage that lies hid in this knowledge? But in this 
case, in which during so many consecutive generations 100 years are added in one manuscript where they 
are not reckoned in the other, and then, after the birth of the son and successor, the years which were 
wanting are added, it is obvious that the copyist who contrived this arrangement designed to insinuate 
that the antediluvians lived an excessive number of years only because each year was excessively brief, 
and that he tried to draw the attention to this fact by his statement of their age of puberty at which they 
became able to beget children. For, lest the incredulous might stumble at the difficulty of so long a 
lifetime, he insinuated that 100 of their years equalled but ten of ours; and this insinuation he conveyed 
by adding 100 years whenever he found the age below 160 years or thereabouts, deducting these years 
again from the period after the son’s birth, that the total might harmonize. By this means he intended to 
ascribe the generation of offspring to a fit age, without diminishing the total sum of years ascribed to the 
lifetime of the individuals. And the very fact that in the sixth generation he departed from this uniform 
practice, inclines us all the rather to believe that when the circumstance we have referred to required his 
alterations, he made them; seeing that when this circumstance did not exist, he made no alteration. For in 
the same generation he found in the Hebrew ms., that Jared lived before he begat Enoch 162 years, 
which, according to the short year computation, is sixteen years and somewhat less than two months, an 
age capable of procreation; and therefore it was not necessary to add 100 short years, and so make the 
age twenty-six years of the usual length; and of course it was not necessary to deduct, after the son’s 
birth, years which he had not added before it. And thus it comes to pass that in this instance there is no 
variation between the two manuscripts. 


This is corroborated still further by the fact that in the eighth generation, while the Hebrew books assign 
182 years to Methuselah before Lamech’s birth, ours assign to him twenty less, though usually 100 years 
are added to this period; then, after Lamech’s birth, the twenty years are restored, so as to equalize the 
total in the two books. For if his design was that these 170 years be understood as seventeen, so as to suit 
the age of puberty, as there was no need for him adding anything, so there was none for his subtracting 
anything; for in this case he found an age fit for the generation of children, for the sake of which he was in 
the habit of adding those 100 years in cases where he did not find the age already sufficient. This 
difference of twenty years we might, indeed, have supposed had happened accidentally, had he not taken 
care to restore them afterwards as he had deducted them from the period before, so that there might be 
no deficiency in the total. Or are we perhaps to suppose that there was the still more astute design of 
concealing the deliberate and uniform addition of 100 years to the first period and their deduction from 
the subsequent period—did he design to conceal this by doing something similar, that is to say, adding and 
deducting, not indeed a century, but some years, even in a case in which there was no need for his doing 
so? But whatever may be thought of this, whether it be believed that he did so or not, whether, in fine, it 
be so or not, I would have no manner of doubt that when any diversity is found in the books, since both 
cannot be true to fact, we do well to believe in preference that language out of which the translation was 
made into another by translators. For there are three Greek mss., one Latin, and one Syriac, which agree 
with one another, and in all of these Methuselah is said to have died six years before the deluge. 


CHAPTER 14 


THAT THE YEARS IN THOSE ANCIENT TIMES WERE OF THE SAME LENGTH AS OUR OWN 


Let us now see how it can be plainly made out that in the enormously protracted lives of those men the 
years were not so short that ten of their years were equal to only one of ours, but were of as great length 
as our own, which are measured by the course of the sun. It is proved by this, that Scripture states that 
the flood occurred in the six hundredth year of Noah’s life. But why in the same place is it also written, 
“The waters of the flood were upon the earth in the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the second 
month, the twenty-seventh day of the month,” if that very brief year (of which it took ten to make one of 
ours) consisted of thirty-six days? For so scant a year, if the ancient usage dignified it with the name of 
year, either has not months, or this month must be three days, so that it may have twelve of them. How 
then was it here said, “In the six hundredth year, the second month, the twenty-seventh day of the 
month,” unless the months then were of the same length as the months now? For how else could it be said 
that the flood began on the twenty-seventh day of the second month? Then afterwards, at the end of the 
flood, it is thus written: “And the ark rested in the seventh month, on the twenty-seventh day of the month, 
on the mountains of Ararat. And the waters decreased continually until the eleventh month: on the first 
day of the month were the tops of the mountains seen.” But if the months were such as we have, then so 
were the years. And certainly months of three days each could not have a twenty-seventh day. Or if every 
measure of time was diminished in proportion, and a thirtieth part of three days was then called a day, 
then that great deluge, which is recorded to have lasted forty days and forty nights, was really over in less 
than four of our days. Who can away with such foolishness and absurdity? Far be this error from us,—an 
error which seeks to build up our faith in the divine Scriptures on false conjecture only to demolish our 
faith at another point. It is plain that the day then was what it now is, a space of four-and-twenty hours, 
determined by the lapse of day and night; the month then equal to the month now, which is defined by the 
rise and completion of one moon; the year then equal to the year now, which is completed by twelve lunar 


months, with the addition of five days and a fourth to adjust it with the course of the sun. It was a year of 
this length which was reckoned the six hundredth of Noah’s life, and in the second month, the twenty- 
seventh day of the month, the flood began,—a flood which, as is recorded, was caused by heavy rains 
continuing for forty days, which days had not only two hours and a little more, but four-and-twenty hours, 
completing a night and a day. And consequently those antediluvians lived more than 900 years, which 
were years as long as those which afterwards Abraham lived 175 of, and after him his son Isaac 180, and 
his son Jacob nearly 150, and some time after, Moses 120, and men now seventy or eighty, or not much 
longer, of which years it is said, “their strength is labor and sorrow.” 


But that discrepancy of numbers which is found to exist between our own and the Hebrew text does not 
touch the longevity of the ancients; and if there is any diversity so great that both versions cannot be true, 
we must take our ideas of the real facts from that text out of which our own version has been translated. 
However, though any one who pleases has it in his power to correct this version, yet it is not unimportant 
to observe that no one has presumed to emend the Septuagint from the Hebrew text in the many places 
where they seem to disagree. For this difference has not been reckoned a falsification; and for my own 
part I am persuaded it ought not to be reckoned so. But where the difference is not a mere copyist’s error, 
and where the sense is agreeable to truth and illustrative of truth, we must believe that the divine Spirit 
prompted them to give a varying version, not in their function of translators, but in the liberty of 
prophesying. And therefore we find that the apostles justly sanction the Septuagint, by quoting it as well 
as the Hebrew when they adduce proofs from the Scriptures. But as I have promised to treat this subject 
more carefully, if God help me, in a more fitting place, I will now go on with the matter in hand. For there 
can be no doubt that, the lives of men being so long, the first-born of the first man could have built a city, 
—a city, however, which was earthly, and not that which is called the city of God, to describe which we 
have taken in hand this great work. 


CHAPTER 15 


WHETHER IT IS CREDIBLE THAT THE MEN OF THE PRIMITIVE AGE ABSTAINED FROM SEXUAL INTERCOURSE 
UNTIL THAT DATE AT WHICH IT IS RECORDED THAT THEY BEGAT CHILDREN 


Some one, then, will say, Is it to be believed that a man who intended to beget children, and had no 
intention of continence, abstained from sexual intercourse a hundred years and more, or even, according 
to the Hebrew version, only a little less, say eighty, seventy, or sixty years; or, if he did not abstain, was 
unable to beget offspring? This question admits of two solutions. For either puberty was so much later as 
the whole life was longer, or, which seems to me more likely, it is not the first-born sons that are here 
mentioned, but those whose names were required to fill up the series until Noah was reached, from whom 
again we see that the succession is continued to Abraham, and after him down to that point of time until 
which it was needful to mark by pedigree the course of the most glorious city, which sojourns as a 
stranger in this world, and seeks the heavenly country. That which is undeniable is that Cain was the first 
who was born of man and woman. For had he not been the first who was added by birth to the two unborn 
persons, Adam could not have said what he is recorded to have said, “I have gotten a man by the Lord.” 
He was followed by Abel, whom the elder brother slew, and who was the first to show by a kind of 
foreshadowing of the sojourning city of God, what iniquitous persecutions that city would suffer at the 
hands of wicked and, as it were, earth-born men, who love their earthly origin, and delight in the earthly 
happiness of the earthly city. But how old Adam was when he begat these sons does not appear. After this 
the generations diverge, the one branch deriving from Cain, the other from him whom Adam begot in the 
room of Abel slain by his brother, and whom he called Seth, saying, as it is written, “For God hath raised 
me up another seed for Abel whom Cain slew.” These two series of generations accordingly, the one of 
Cain, the other of Seth, represent the two cities in their distinctive ranks, the one the heavenly city, which 
sojourns on earth, the other the earthly, which gapes after earthly joys, and grovels in them as if they 
were the only joys. But though eight generations, including Adam, are registered before the flood, no man 
of Cain’s line has his age recorded at which the son who succeeded him was begotten. For the Spirit of 
God refused to mark the times before the flood in the generations of the earthly city, but preferred to do 
so in the heavenly line, as if it were more worthy of being remembered. Further, when Seth was born, the 
age of his father is mentioned; but already he had begotten other sons, and who will presume to say that 
Cain and Abel were the only ones previously begotten? For it does not follow that they alone had been 
begotten of Adam, because they alone were named in order to continue the series of generations which it 
was desirable to mention. For though the names of all the rest are buried in silence, yet it is said that 
Adam begot sons and daughters; and who that cares to be free from the charge of temerity will dare to 
say how many his offspring numbered? It was possible enough that Adam was divinely prompted to say, 
after Seth was born, “For God hath raised up to me another seed for Abel,” because that son was to be 
capable of representing Abel’s holiness, not because he was born first after him in point of time. Then 
because it is written, “And Seth lived 205 years,” or, according to the Hebrew reading, “105 years, and 
begat Enos,” who but a rash man could affirm that this was his first-born? Will any man do so to excite our 
wonder, and cause us to inquire how for so many years he remained free from sexual intercourse, though 
without any purpose of continuing so, or how, if he did not abstain, he yet had no children? Will any man 
do so when it is written of him, “And he begat sons and daughters, and all the days of Seth were 912 
years, and he died?” And similarly regarding those whose years are afterwards mentioned, it is not 
disguised that they begat sons and daughters. 


Consequently it does not at all appear whether he who is named as the son was himself the first begotten. 
Nay, since it is incredible that those fathers were either so long in attaining puberty, or could not get 
wives, or could not impregnate them, it is also incredible that those sons were their first-born. But as the 
writer of the sacred history designed to descend by well-marked intervals through a series of generations 
to the birth and life of Noah, in whose time the flood occurred, he mentioned not those sons who were 
first begotten, but those by whom the succession was handed down. 


Let me make this clearer by here inserting an example, in regard to which no one can have any doubt that 
what I am asserting is true. The evangelist Matthew, where he designs to commit to our memories the 
generation of the Lord’s flesh by a series of parents, beginning from Abraham and intending to reach 
David, says, “Abraham begat Isaac;” why did he not say Ishmael, whom he first begat? Then “Isaac begat 
Jacob;” why did he not say Esau, who was the first-born? Simply because these sons would not have 
helped him to reach David. Then follows, “And Jacob begat Judah and his brethren:” was Judah the first 
begotten? “Judah,” he says, “begat Pharez and Zara;” yet neither were these twins the first-born of Judah, 
but before them he had begotten three other sons. And so in the order of the generations he retained 
those by whom he might reach David, so as to proceed onwards to the end he had in view. And from this 
we may understand that the antediluvians who are mentioned were not the first-born, but those through 
whom the order of the succeeding generations might be carried on to the patriarch Noah. We need not, 
therefore, weary ourselves with discussing the needless and obscure question as to their lateness of 
reaching puberty. 


CHAPTER 16 


OF MARRIAGE BETWEEN BLOOD-RELATIONS, IN REGARD TO WHICH THE PRESENT LAW COULD NOT BIND THE 
MEN OF THE EARLIEST AGES 


As, therefore, the human race, subsequently to the first marriage of the man who was made of dust, and 
his wife who was made out of his side, required the union of males and females in order that it might 
multiply, and as there were no human beings except those who had been born of these two, men took their 
sisters for wives,—an act which was as certainly dictated by necessity in these ancient days as afterwards 
it was condemned by the prohibitions of religion. For it is very reasonable and just that men, among whom 
concord is honorable and useful, should be bound together by various relationships; and one man should 
not himself sustain many relationships, but that the various relationships should be distributed among 
several, and should thus serve to bind together the greatest number in the same social interests. “Father” 
and “father-in-law” are the names of two relationships. When, therefore, a man has one person for his 
father, another for his father-in-law, friendship extends itself to a larger number. But Adam in his single 
person was obliged to hold both relations to his sons and daughters, for brothers and sisters were united 
in marriage. So too Eve his wife was both mother and mother-in-law to her children of both sexes; while, 
had there been two women, one the mother, the other the mother-in-law, the family affection would have 
had a wider field. Then the sister herself by becoming a wife sustained in her single person two 
relationships, which, had they been distributed among individuals, one being sister, and another being 
wife, the family tie would have embraced a greater number of persons. But there was then no material for 
effecting this, since there were no human beings but the brothers and sisters born of those two first 
parents. Therefore, when an abundant population made it possible, men ought to choose for wives women 
who were not already their sisters; for not only would there then be no necessity for marrying sisters, but, 
were it done, it would be most abominable. For if the grandchildren of the first pair, being now able to 
choose their cousins for wives, married their sisters, then it would no longer be only two but three 
relationships that were held by one man, while each of these relationships ought to have been held by a 
separate individual, so as to bind together by family affection a larger number. For one man would in that 
case be both father, and father-in-law, and uncle to his own children (brother and sister now man and 
wife); and his wife would be mother, aunt, and mother-in-law to them; and they themselves would be not 
only brother and sister, and man and wife, but cousins also, being the children of brother and sister. Now, 
all these relationships, which combined three men into one, would have embraced nine persons had each 
relationship been held by one individual, so that a man had one person for his sister, another his wife, 
another his cousin, another his father, another his uncle, another his father-in-law, another his mother, 
another his aunt, another his mother-in-law; and thus the social bond would not have been tightened to 
bind a few, but loosened to embrace a larger number of relations. 


And we see that, since the human race has increased and multiplied, this is so strictly observed even 
among the profane worshippers of many and false gods, that though their laws perversely allow a brother 
to marry his sister, yet custom, with a finer morality, prefers to forego this license; and though it was quite 
allowable in the earliest ages of the human race to marry one’s sister, it is now abhorred as a thing which 
no circumstances could justify. For custom has very great power either to attract or to shock human 
feeling. And in this matter, while it restrains concupiscence within due bounds, the man who neglects and 
disobeys it is justly branded as abominable. For if it is iniquitous to plough beyond our own boundaries 
through the greed of gain, is it not much more iniquitous to transgress the recognized boundaries of 
morals through sexual lust? And with regard to marriage in the next degree of consanguinity, marriage 
between cousins, we have observed that in our own time the customary morality has prevented this from 
being frequent, though the law allows it. It was not prohibited by divine law, nor as yet had human law 


prohibited it; nevertheless, though legitimate, people shrank from it, because it lay so close to what was 
illegitimate, and in marrying a cousin seemed almost to marry a sister—for cousins are so closely related 
that they are called brothers and sisters, and are almost really so. But the ancient fathers, fearing that 
near relationship might gradually in the course of generations diverge, and become distant relationship, 
or cease to be relationship at all, religiously endeavored to limit it by the bond of marriage before it 
became distant, and thus, as it were, to call it back when it was escaping them. And on this account, even 
when the world was full of people, though they did not choose wives from among their sisters or half- 
sisters, yet they preferred them to be of the same stock as themselves. But who doubts that the modern 
prohibition of the marriage even of cousins is the more seemly regulation—not merely on account of the 
reason we have been urging, the multiplying of relationships, so that one person might not absorb two, 
which might be distributed to two persons, and so increase the number of people bound together as a 
family, but also because there is in human nature I know not what natural and praiseworthy 
shamefacedness which restrains us from desiring that connection which, though for propagation, is yet 
lustful and which even conjugal modesty blushes over, with any one to whom consanguinity bids us render 
respect? 


The sexual intercourse of man and woman, then, is in the case of mortals a kind of seed-bed of the city; 
but while the earthly city needs for its population only generation, the heavenly needs also regeneration 
to rid it of the taint of generation. Whether before the deluge there was any bodily or visible sign of 
regeneration, such as was afterwards enjoined upon Abraham when he was circumcised, or what kind of 
sign it was, the sacred history does not inform us. But it does inform us that even these earliest of 
mankind sacrificed to God, as appeared also in the case of the two first brothers; Noah, too, is said to 
have offered sacrifices to God when he had come forth from the ark after the deluge. And concerning this 
subject we have already said in the foregoing books that the devils arrogate to themselves divinity, and 
require sacrifice that they may be esteemed gods, and delight in these honors on no other account than 
this, because they know that true sacrifice is due to the true God. 


CHAPTER 17 


OF THE TWO FATHERS AND LEADERS WHO SPRANG FROM ONE PROGENITOR 


Since, then, Adam was the father of both lines,—the father, that is to say, both of the line which belonged 
to the earthly, and of that which belonged to the heavenly city,—when Abel was slain, and by his death 
exhibited a marvellous mystery, there were henceforth two lines proceeding from two fathers, Cain and 
Seth, and in those sons of theirs, whom it behoved to register, the tokens of these two cities began to 
appear more distinctly. For Cain begat Enoch, in whose name he built a city, an earthly one, which was not 
from home in this world, but rested satisfied with its temporal peace and happiness. Cain, too, means 
“possession;” wherefore at his birth either his father or mother said,” I have gotten a man through God.” 
Then Enoch means “dedication;” for the earthly city is dedicated in this world in which it is built, for in 
this world it finds the end towards which it aims and aspires. Further, Seth signifies “resurrection,” and 
Enos his son signifies “man,” not as Adam, which also signifies man, but is used in Hebrew indifferently 
for man and woman, as it is written, “Male and female created He them, and blessed them, and called 
their name Adam,” leaving no room to doubt that though the woman was distinctively called Eve, yet the 
name Adam, meaning man, was common to both. But Enos means man in so restricted a sense, that 
Hebrew linguists tell us it cannot be applied to woman: it is the equivalent of the “child of the 
resurrection,” when they neither marry nor are given in marriage. For there shall be no generation in that 
place to which regeneration shall have brought us. Wherefore I think it not immaterial to observe that in 
those generations which are propagated from him who is called Seth, although daughters as well as sons 
are said to have been begotten, no woman is expressly registered by name; but in those which sprang 
from Cain at the very termination to which the line runs, the last person named as begotten is a woman. 
For we read, “Methusael begat Lamech. And Lamech took unto him two wives: the name of the one was 
Adah, and the name of the other Zillah. And Adah bare Jabal: he was the father of the shepherds that 
dwell in tents. And his brother’s name was Jubal: he was the father of all such as handle the harp and 
organ. And Zillah, she also bare Tubal-cain, an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron: and the 
sister of Tubal-cain was Naamah.” Here terminate all the generations of Cain, being eight in number, 
including Adam,—to wit, seven from Adam to Lamech, who married two wives, and whose children, 
among whom a woman also is named, form the eighth generation. Whereby it is elegantly signified that 
the earthly city shall to its termination have carnal generations proceeding from the intercourse of males 
and females. And therefore the wives themselves of the man who is the last named father of Cain’s line, 
are registered in their own names,—a practice nowhere followed before the deluge save in Eve’s case. 
Now as Cain, signifying possession, the founder of the earthly city, and his son Enoch, meaning 
dedication, in whose name it was founded, indicate that this city is earthly both in its beginning and in its 
end,—a city in which nothing more is hoped for than can be seen in this world,—so Seth, meaning 
resurrection, and being the father of generations registered apart from the others, we must consider what 
this sacred history says of his son. 


CHAPTER 18 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ABEL, SETH, AND ENOS TO CHRIST AND HIS BODY THE CHURCH 


“And to Seth,” it is said, “there was born a son, and he called his name Enos: he hoped to call on the name 
of the Lord God.” Here we have a loud testimony to the truth. Man, then, the son of the resurrection, lives 
in hope: he lives in hope as long as the city of God, which is begotten by faith in the resurrection, sojourns 
in this world. For in these two men, Abel, signifying “grief,” and his brother Seth, signifying 
“resurrection,” the death of Christ and His life from the dead are prefigured. And by faith in these is 
begotten in this world the city of God, that is to say, the man who has hoped to call on the name of the 
Lord. “For by hope,” says the apostle, “we are saved: but hope that is seen is not hope: for what a man 
seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it.” 
Who can avoid referring this to a profound mystery? For did not Abel hope to call upon the name of the 
Lord God when his sacrifice is mentioned in Scripture as having been accepted by God? Did not Seth 
himself hope to call on the name of the Lord God, of whom it was said, “For God hath appointed me 
another seed instead of Abel?” Why then is this which is found to be common to all the godly specially 
attributed to Enos, unless because it was fit that in him, who is mentioned as the first-born of the father of 
those generations which were separated to the better part of the heavenly city, there should be a type of 
the man, or society of men, who live not according to man in contentment with earthly felicity, but 
according to God in hope of everlasting felicity? And it was not said, “He hoped in the Lord God,” nor “He 
called on the name of the Lord God,” but “He hoped to call on the name of the Lord God.” And what does 
this “hoped to call” mean, unless it is a prophecy that a people should arise who, according to the election 
of grace, would call on the name of the Lord God? It is this which has been said by another prophet, and 
which the apostle interprets of the people who belong to the grace of God: “And it shall be that whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.” For these two expressions, “And he called his name 
Enos, which means man,” and “He hoped to call on the name of the Lord God,” are sufficient proof that 
man ought not to rest his hopes in himself; as it is elsewhere written, “Cursed is the man that trusteth in 
man.” Consequently no one ought to trust in himself that he shall become a citizen of that other city which 
is not dedicated in the name of Cain’s son in this present time, that is to say, in the fleeting course of this 
mortal world, but in the immortality of perpetual blessedness. 


CHAPTER 19 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ENOCH’S TRANSLATION 


For that line also of which Seth is the father has the name “Dedication” in the seventh generation from 
Adam, counting Adam. For the seventh from him is Enoch, that is, Dedication. But this is that man who 
was translated because he pleased God, and who held in the order of the generations a remarkable place, 
being the seventh from Adam, a number signalized by the consecration of the Sabbath. But, counting from 
the diverging point of the two lines, or from Seth, he was the sixth. Now it was on the sixth day God made 
man, and consummated His works. But the translation of Enoch prefigured our deferred dedication; for 
though it is indeed already accomplished in Christ our Head, who so rose again that He shall die no more, 
and who was Himself also translated, yet there remains another dedication of the whole house, of which 
Christ Himself is the foundation, and this dedication is deferred till the end, when all shall rise again to 
die no more. And whether it is the house of God, or the temple of God, or the city of God, that is said to be 
dedicated, it is all the same, and equally in accordance with the usage of the Latin language. For Virgil 
himself calls the city of widest empire “the house of Assaracus,” meaning the Romans, who were 
descended through the Trojans from Assaracus. He also calls them the house of AEneas, because Rome 
was built by those Trojans who had come to Italy under AEneas. For that poet imitated the sacred 
writings, in which the Hebrew nation, though so numerous, is called the house of Jacob. 


CHAPTER 20 


HOW IT IS THAT CAIN’S LINE TERMINATES IN THE EIGHTH GENERATION, WHILE NOAH, THOUGH DESCENDED 
FROM THE SAME FATHER, ADAM, IS FOUND TO BE THE TENTH FROM HIM 


Some one will say, If the writer of this history intended, in enumerating the generations from Adam 
through his son Seth, to descend through them to Noah, in whose time the deluge occurred, and from him 
again to trace the connected generations down to Abraham, with whom Matthew begins the pedigree of 
Christ the eternal King of the city of God, what did he intend by enumerating the generations from Cain, 
and to what terminus did he mean to trace them? We reply, To the deluge, by which the whole stock of the 
earthly city was destroyed, but repaired by the sons of Noah. For the earthly city and community of men 
who live after the flesh will never fail until the end of this world, of which our Lord says, “The children of 
this world generate, and are generated.” But the city of God, which sojourns in this world, is conducted by 
regeneration to the world to come, of which the children neither generate nor are generated. In this world 
generation is common to both cities; though even now the city of God has many thousand citizens who 
abstain from the act of generation; yet the other city also has some citizens who imitate these, though 
erroneously. For to that city belong also those who have erred from the faith, and introduced divers 
heresies; for they live according to man, not according to God. And the Indian gymnosophists, who are 
said to philosophize in the solitudes of India in a state of nudity, are its citizens; and they abstain from 
marriage. For continence is not a good thing, except when it is practised in the faith of the highest good, 
that is, God. Yet no one is found to have practised it before the deluge; for indeed even Enoch himself, the 
seventh from Adam, who is said to have been translated without dying, begat sons and daughters before 


he was translated, and among these was Methuselah, by whom the succession of the recorded 
generations is maintained. 


Why, then, is so small a number of Cain’s generations registered, if it was proper to trace them to the 
deluge, and if there was no such delay of the date of puberty as to preclude the hope of offspring for a 
hundred or more years? For if the author of this book had not in view some one to whom he might rigidly 
trace the series of generations, as he designed in those which sprang from Seth’s seed to descend to 
Noah, and thence to start again by a rigid order, what need was there of omitting the first-born sons for 
the sake of descending to Lamech, in whose sons that line terminates,—that is to say, in the eighth 
generation from Adam, or the seventh from Cain,—as if from this point he had wished to pass on to 
another series, by which he might reach either the Israelitish people, among whom the earthly Jerusalem 
presented a prophetic figure of the heavenly city, or to Jesus Christ, “according to the flesh, who is over 
all, God blessed for ever,” the Maker and Ruler of the heavenly city? What, I say, was the need of this, 
seeing that the whole of Cain’s posterity were destroyed in the deluge? From this it is manifest that they 
are the first-born sons who are registered in this genealogy. Why, then, are there so few of them? Their 
numbers in the period before the deluge must have been greater, if the date of puberty bore no proportion 
to their longevity, and they had children before they were a hundred years old. For supposing they were 
on an average thirty years old when they began to beget children, then, as there are eight generations, 
including Adam and Lamech’s children, 8 times 30 gives 240 years; did they then produce no more 
children in all the rest of the time before the deluge? With what intention, then, did he who wrote this 
record make no mention of subsequent generations? For from Adam to the deluge there are reckoned, 
according to our copies of Scripture, 2262 years, and according to the He brew text, 1656 years. 
Supposing, then, the smaller number to be the true one, and subtracting from 1656 years 240, is it 
credible that during the remaining 1400 and odd years until the deluge the posterity of Cain begat no 
children? 


But let any one who is moved by this call to mind that when I discussed the question, how it is credible 
that those primitive men could abstain for so many years from begetting children, two modes of solution 
were found,—either a puberty late in proportion to their longevity, or that the sons registered in the 
genealogies were not the first-born, but those through whom the author of the book intended to reach the 
point aimed at, as he intended to reach Noah by the generations of Seth. So that, if in the generations of 
Cain there occurs no one whom the writer could make it his object to reach by omitting the first-born and 
inserting those who would serve such a purpose, then we must have recourse to the supposition of late 
puberty, and say that only at some age beyond a hundred years they became capable of begetting 
children, so that the order of the generations ran through the first-born, and filled up even the whole 
period before the deluge, long though it was. It is, however, possible that, for some more secret reason 
which escapes me, this city, which we say is earthly, is exhibited in all its generations down to Lamech and 
his sons, and that then the writer withholds from recording the rest which may have existed before the 
deluge. And without supposing so late a puberty in these men, there might be another reason for tracing 
the generations by sons who were not first-born, viz., that the same city which Cain built, and named after 
his son Enoch, may have had a widely extended dominion and many kings, not reigning simultaneously, 
but successively, the reigning king begetting always his successor. Cain himself would be the first of these 
kings; his son Enoch, in whose name the city in which he reigned was built, would be the second; the third 
Irad, whom Enoch begat; the fourth Mehujael, whom Irad begat; the fifth Methusael, whom Mehujael 
begat; the sixth Lamech, whom Methusael begat, and who is the seventh from Adam through Cain. But it 
was not necessary that the first-born should succeed their fathers in the kingdom, but those would 
succeed who were recommended by the possession of some virtue useful to the earthly city, or who were 
chosen by lot, or the son who was best liked by his father would succeed by a kind of hereditary right to 
the throne. And the deluge may have happened during the lifetime and reign of Lamech, and may have 
destroyed him along with all other men, save those who were in the ark. For we cannot be surprised that, 
during so long a period from Adam to the deluge, and with the ages of individuals varying as they did, 
there should not be an equal number of generations in both lines, but seven in Cain’s, and ten in Seth’s; 
for as I have already said, Lamech is the seventh from Adam, Noah the tenth; and in Lamech’s case not 
one son only is registered, as in the former instances, but more, because it was uncertain which of them 
would have succeeded when he died, if there had intervened any time to reign between his death and the 
deluge. 


But in whatever manner the generations of Cain’s line are traced downwards, whether it be by first-born 
sons or by the heirs to the throne, it seems to me that I must by no means omit to notice that, when 
Lamech had been set down as the seventh from Adam, there were named, in addition, as many of his 
children as made up this number to eleven, which is the number signifying sin; for three sons and one 
daughter are added. The wives of Lamech have another signification, different from that which I am now 
pressing. For at present I am speaking of the children, and not of those by whom the children were 
begotten. Since, then, the law is symbolized by the number ten,—whence that memorable Decalogue,— 
there is no doubt that the number eleven, which goes beyond ten, symbolizes the transgression of the law, 
and consequently sin. For this reason, eleven veils of goat’s skin were ordered to be hung in the 
tabernacle of the testimony, which served in the wanderings of God’s people as an ambulatory temple. 
And in that haircloth there was a reminder of sins, because the goats were to be set on the left hand of the 
Judge; and therefore, when we confess our sins, we prostrate ourselves in haircloth, as if we were saying 


what is written in the psalm, “My sin is ever before me.” The progeny of Adam, then, by Cain the 
murderer, is completed in the number eleven, which symbolizes sin; and this number itself is made up by 
a woman, as it was by the same sex that beginning was made of sin by which we all die. And it was 
committed that the pleasure of the flesh, which resists the spirit, might follow; and so Naamah, the 
daughter of Lamech, means “pleasure.” But from Adam to Noah, in the line of Seth, there are ten 
generations. And to Noah three sons are added, of whom, while one fell into sin, two were blessed by their 
father; so that, if you deduct the reprobate and add the gracious sons to the number, you get twelve,—a 
number signalized in the case of the patriarchs and of the apostles, and made up of the parts of the 
number seven multiplied into one another,—for three times four, or four times three, give twelve. These 
things being so, I see that I must consider and mention how these two lines, which by their separate 
genealogies depict the two cities, one of earth-born, the other of regenerated persons, became afterwards 
so mixed and confused, that the whole human race, with the exception of eight persons, deserved to 
perish in the deluge. 


CHAPTER 21 


WHY IT IS THAT, AS SOON AS CAIN’S SON ENOCH HAS BEEN NAMED, THE GENEALOGY IS FORTHWITH 
CONTINUED AS FAR AS THE DELUGE, WHILE AFTER THE MENTION OF ENOS, SETH’S SON, THE NARRATIVE 
RETURNS AGAIN TO THE CREATION OF MAN 


We must first see why, in the enumeration of Cain’s posterity, after Enoch, in whose name the city was 
built, has been first of all mentioned, the rest are at once enumerated down to that terminus of which I 
have spoken, and at which that race and the whole line was destroyed in the deluge; while, after Enos the 
son of Seth, has been mentioned, the rest are not at once named down to the deluge, but a clause is 
inserted to the following effect: “This is the book of the generations of Adam. In the day that God created 
man, in the likeness of God made He him; male and female created He them; and blessed them, and called 
their name Adam, in the day when they were created.” This seems to me to be inserted for this purpose, 
that here again the reckoning of the times may start from Adam himself—a purpose which the writer had 
not in view in speaking of the earthly city, as if God mentioned it, but did not take account of its duration. 
But why does he return to this recapitulation after mentioning the son of Seth, the man who hoped to call 
on the name of the Lord God, unless because it was fit thus to present these two cities, the one beginning 
with a murderer and ending in a murderer (for Lamech, too, acknowledges to his two wives that he had 
committed murder), the other built up by him who hoped to call upon the name of the Lord God? For the 
highest and complete terrestrial duty of the city of God, which is a stranger in this world, is that which 
was exemplified in the individual who was begotten by him who typified the resurrection of the murdered 
Abel. That one man is the unity of the whole heavenly city, not yet indeed complete, but to be completed, 
as this prophetic figure foreshows. The son of Cain, therefore, that is, the son of possession (and of what 
but an earthly possession?), may have a name in the earthly city which was built in his name. It is of such 
the Psalmist says, “They call their lands after their own names.” Wherefore they incur what is written in 
another psalm: “Thou, O Lord, in Thy city wilt despise their image.” But as for the son of Seth, the son of 
the resurrection, let him hope to call on the name of the Lord God. For he prefigures that society of men 
which says, “But I am like a green olive-tree in the house of God: I have trusted in the mercy of God.” But 
let him not seek the empty honors of a famous name upon earth, for “Blessed is the man that maketh the 
name of the Lord his trust, and respecteth not vanities nor lying follies.” After having presented the two 
cities, the one founded in the material good of this world, the other in hope in God, but both starting from 
a common gate opened in Adam into this mortal state, and both running on and running out to their 
proper and merited ends, Scripture begins to reckon the times, and in this reckoning includes other 
generations, making a recapitulation from Adam, out of whose condemned seed, as out of one mass 
handed over to merited damnation, God made some vessels of wrath to dishonor and others vessels of 
mercy to honor; in punishment rendering to the former what is due, in grace giving to the latter what is 
not due: in order that by the very comparison of itself with the vessels of wrath, the heavenly city, which 
sojourns on earth, may learn not to put confidence in the liberty of its own will, but may hope to call on 
the name of the Lord God. For will, being a nature which was made good by the good God, but mutable by 
the immutable, because it was made out of nothing, can both decline from good to do evil, which takes 
place when it freely chooses, and can also escape the evil and do good, which takes place only by divine 
assistance. 


CHAPTER 22 


OF THE FALL OF THE SONS OF GOD WHO WERE CAPTIVATED BY THE DAUGHTERS OF MEN, WHEREBY ALL, WITH 
THE EXCEPTION OF EIGHT PERSONS, DESERVEDLY PERISHED IN THE DELUGE 


When the human race, in the exercise of this freedom of will, increased and advanced, there arose a 
mixture and confusion of the two cities by their participation in a common iniquity. And this calamity, as 
well as the first, was occasioned by woman, though not in the same way; for these women were not 
themselves betrayed, neither did they persuade the men to sin, but having belonged to the earthly city 
and society of the earthly, they had been of corrupt manners from the first, and were loved for their bodily 
beauty by the sons of God, or the citizens of the other city which sojourns in this world. Beauty is indeed a 
good gift of God; but that the good may not think it a great good, God dispenses it even to the wicked. And 


thus, when the good that is great and proper to the good was abandoned by the sons of God, they fell toa 
paltry good which is not peculiar to the good, but common to the good and the evil; and when they were 
captivated by the daughters of men, they adopted the manners of the earthly to win them as their brides, 
and forsook the godly ways they had followed in their own holy society. And thus beauty, which is indeed 
God’s handiwork, but only a temporal, carnal, and lower kind of good, is not fitly loved in preference to 
God, the eternal, spiritual, and unchangeable good. When the miser prefers his gold to justice, it is 
through no fault of the gold, but of the man; and so with every created thing. For though it be good, it may 
be loved with an evil as well as with a good love: it is loved rightly when it is loved ordinately; evilly, when 
inordinately. It is this which some one has briefly said in these verses in praise of the Creator: “These are 
Thine, they are good, because Thou art good who didst create them. There is in them nothing of ours, 
unless the sin we commit when we forget the order of things, and instead of Thee love that which Thou 
hast made.” 


But if the Creator is truly loved, that is, if He Himself is loved and not another thing in His stead, He 
cannot be evilly loved; for love itself is to be ordinately loved, because we do well to love that which, when 
we love it, makes us live well and virtuously. So that it seems to me that it is a brief but true definition of 
virtue to say, it is the order of love; and on this account, in the Canticles, the bride of Christ, the city of 
God, sings, “Order love within me.” It was the order of this love, then, this charity or attachment, which 
the sons of God disturbed when they forsook God, and were enamored of the daughters of men. And by 
these two names (sons of God and daughters of men) the two cities are sufficiently distinguished. For 
though the former were by nature children of men, they had come into possession of another name by 
grace. For in the same Scripture in which the sons of God are said to have loved the daughters of men, 
they are also called angels of God; whence many suppose that they were not men but angels. 


CHAPTER 23 


WHETHER WE ARE TO BELIEVE THAT ANGELS, WHO ARE OF A SPIRITUAL SUBSTANCE, FELL IN LOVE WITH THE 
BEAUTY OF WOMEN, AND SOUGHT THEM IN MARRIAGE, AND THAT FROM THIS CONNECTION GIANTS WERE 
BORN 


In the third book of this work (c. 5) we made a passing reference to this question, but did not decide 
whether angels, inasmuch as they are spirits, could have bodily intercourse with women. For it is written, 
“Who maketh His angels spirits,” that is, He makes those who are by nature spirits His angels by 
appointing them to the duty of bearing His messages. For the Greek word angelos, which in Latin appears 
as “angelus,” means a messenger. But whether the Psalmist speaks of their bodies when he adds, “and His 
ministers a flaming fire,” or means that God’s ministers ought to blaze with love as with a spiritual fire, is 
doubtful. However, the same trustworthy Scripture testifies that angels have appeared to men in such 
bodies as could not only be seen, but also touched. There is, too, a very general rumor, which many have 
verified by their own experience, or which trustworthy persons who have heard the experience of others 
corroborate, that sylvans and fauns, who are commonly called “incubi,” had often made wicked assaults 
upon women, and satisfied their lust upon them; and that certain devils, called Duses by the Gauls, are 
constantly attempting and effecting this impurity is so generally affirmed, that it were impudent to deny 
it. From these assertions, indeed, I dare not determine whether there be some spirits embodied in an 
aerial substance (for this element, even when agitated by a fan, is sensibly felt by the body), and who are 
capable of lust and of mingling sensibly with women; but certainly I could by no means believe that God’s 
holy angels could at that time have so fallen, nor can I think that it is of them the Apostle Peter said, “For 
if God spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down to hell, and delivered them into chains of 
darkness, to be reserved unto judgment.” I think he rather speaks of these who first apostatized from God, 
along with their chief the devil, who enviously deceived the first man under the form of a serpent. But the 
same holy Scripture affords the most ample testimony that even godly men have been called angels; for of 
John it is written: “Behold, I send my messenger (angel) before Thy face, who shall prepare Thy way.” And 
the prophet Malachi, by a peculiar grace specially communicated to him, was called an angel. 


But some are moved by the fact that we have read that the fruit of the connection between those who are 
called angels of God and the women they loved were not men like our own breed, but giants; just as if 
there were not born even in our own time (as I have mentioned above) men of much greater size than the 
ordinary stature. Was there not at Rome a few years ago, when the destruction of the city now 
accomplished by the Goths was drawing near, a woman, with her father and mother, who by her gigantic 
size over-topped all others? Surprising crowds from all quarters came to see her, and that which struck 
them most was the circumstance that neither of her parents were quite up to the tallest ordinary stature. 
Giants therefore might well be born, even before the sons of God, who are also called angels of God, 
formed a connection with the daughters of men, or of those living according to men, that is to say, before 
the sons of Seth formed a connection with the daughters of Cain. For thus speaks even the canonical 
Scripture itself in the book in which we read of this; its words are: “And it came to pass, when men began 
to multiply on the face of the earth, and daughters were born unto them, that the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair [good]; and they took them wives of all which they chose. And the 
Lord God said, My Spirit shall not always strive with man, for that he also is flesh: yet his days shall be an 
hundred and twenty years. There were giants in the earth in those days; and also after that, when the 
sons of God came in unto the daughters of men, and they bare children to them, the same became the 


giants, men of renown.” These words of the divine book sufficiently indicate that already there were 
giants in the earth in those days, in which the sons of God took wives of the children of men, when they 
loved them because they were good, that is, fair. For it is the custom of this Scripture to call those who 
are beautiful in appearance “good.” But after this connection had been formed, then too were giants born. 
For the words are: “There were giants in the earth in those days, and also after that, when the sons of God 
came in unto the daughters of men.” Therefore there were giants both before, “in those days,” and “also 
after that.” And the words, “they bare children to them,” show plainly enough that before the sons of God 
fell in this fashion they begat children to God, not to themselves,—that is to say, not moved by the lust of 
sexual intercourse, but discharging the duty of propagation, intending to produce not a family to gratify 
their own pride, but citizens to people the city of God; and to these they as God’s angels would bear the 
message, that they should place their hope in God, like him who was born of Seth, the son of resurrection, 
and who hoped to call on the name of the Lord God, in which hope they and their offspring would be co- 
heirs of eternal blessings, and brethren in the family of which God is the Father. 


But that those angels were not angels in the sense of not being men, as some suppose, Scripture itself 
decides, which unambiguously declares that they were men. For when it had first been stated that “the 
angels of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair, and they took them wives of all which they 
chose,” it was immediately added, “And the Lord God said, My Spirit shall not always strive with these 
men, for that they also are flesh.” For by the Spirit of God they had been made angels of God, and sons of 
God; but declining towards lower things, they are called men, a name of nature, not of grace; and they are 
called flesh, as deserters of the Spirit, and by their desertion deserted [by Him]. The Septuagint indeed 
calls them both angels of God and sons of God, though all the copies do not show this, some having only 
the name” sons of God.” And Aquila, whom the Jews prefer to the other interpreters, has translated 
neither angels of God nor sons of God, but sons of gods. But both are correct. For they were both sons of 
God, and thus brothers of their own fathers, who were children of the same God; and they were sons of 
gods, because begotten by gods, together with whom they themselves also were gods, according to that 
expression of the psalm: “I have said, Ye are gods, and all of you are children of the Most High.” For the 
Septuagint translators are justly believed to have received the Spirit of prophecy; so that, if they made 
any alterations under His authority, and did not adhere to a strict translation, we could not doubt that this 
was divinely dictated. However, the Hebrew word may be said to be ambiguous, and to be susceptible of 
either translation, “sons of God,” or “sons of gods.” 


Let us omit, then, the fables of those scriptures which are called apocryphal, because their obscure origin 
was unknown to the fathers from whom the authority of the true Scriptures has been transmitted to us by 
a most certain and well-ascertained succession. For though there is some truth in these apocryphal 
writings, yet they contain so many false statements, that they have no canonical authority. We cannot deny 
that Enoch, the seventh from Adam, left some divine writings, for this is asserted by the Apostle Jude in 
his canonical epistle. But it is not without reason that these writings have no place in that canon of 
Scripture which was preserved in the temple of the Hebrew people by the diligence of successive priests; 
for their antiquity brought them under suspicion, and it was impossible to ascertain whether these were 
his genuine writings, and they were not brought forward as genuine by the persons who were found to 
have carefully preserved the canonical books by a successive transmission. So that the writings which are 
produced under his name, and which contain these fables about the giants, saying that their fathers were 
not men, are properly judged by prudent men to be not genuine; just as many writings are produced by 
heretics under the names both of other prophets, and more recently, under the names of the apostles, all 
of which, after careful examination, have been set apart from canonical authority under the title of 
Apocrypha. There is therefore no doubt that, according to the Hebrew and Christian canonical Scriptures, 
there were many giants before the deluge, and that these were citizens of the earthly society of men, and 
that the sons of God, who were according to the flesh the sons of Seth, sunk into this community when 
they forsook righteousness. Nor need we wonder that giants should be born even from these. For all of 
their children were not giants; but there were more then than in the remaining periods since the deluge. 
And it pleased the Creator to produce them, that it might thus be demonstrated that neither beauty, nor 
yet size and strength, are of much moment to the wise man, whose blessedness lies in spiritual and 
immortal blessings, in far better and more enduring gifts, in the good things that are the peculiar 
property of the good, and are not shared by good and bad alike. It is this which another prophet confirms 
when he says, “These were the giants, famous from the beginning, that were of so great stature, and so 
expert in war. Those did not the Lord choose, neither gave He the way of knowledge unto them; but they 
were destroyed because they had no wisdom, and perished through their own foolishness.” 


CHAPTER 24 


HOW WE ARE TO UNDERSTAND THIS WHICH THE LORD SAID TO THOSE WHO WERE TO PERISH IN THE FLOOD: 
“THEIR DAYS SHALL BE 120 YEARS.” 


But that which God said, “Their days shall be a hundred and twenty years,” is not to be understood as a 
prediction that henceforth men should not live longer than 120 years,—for even after the deluge we find 
that they lived more than 500 years,—but we are to understand that God said this when Noah had nearly 
completed his fifth century, that is, had lived 480 years, which Scripture, as it frequently uses the name of 
the whole of the largest part, calls 500 years. Now the deluge came in the 600th year of Noah’s life, the 


second month; and thus 120 years were predicted as being the remaining span of those who were 
doomed, which years being spent, they should be destroyed by the deluge. And it is not unreasonably 
believed that the deluge came as it did, because already there were not found upon earth any who were 
not worthy of sharing a death so manifestly judicial,—not that a good man, who must die some time, 
would be a jot the worse of such a death after it was past. Nevertheless there died in the deluge none of 
those mentioned in the sacred Scripture as descended from Seth. But here is the divine account of the 
cause of the deluge: “The Lord God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually. And it repented the Lord that He had 
made man on the earth, and it grieved Him at His heart. And the Lord said, I will destroy man, whom I 
have created, from the face of the earth; both man and beast, and the creeping thing, and the fowls of the 
air: for 1am angry that I have made them.” 


CHAPTER 25 


OF THE ANGER OF GOD, WHICH DOES NOT INFLAME HIS MIND, NOR DISTURB HIS UNCHANGEABLE 
TRANQUILLITY 


The anger of God is not a disturbing emotion of His mind, but a judgment by which punishment is inflicted 
upon sin. His thought and reconsideration also are the unchangeable reason which changes things; for He 
does not, like man, repent of anything He has done, because in all matters His decision is as inflexible as 
His prescience is certain. But if Scripture were not to use such expressions as the above, it would not 
familiarly insinuate itself into the minds of all classes of men, whom it seeks access to for their good, that 
it may alarm the proud, arouse the careless, exercise the inquisitive, and satisfy the intelligent; and this it 
could not do, did it not first stoop, and in a manner descend, to them where they lie. But its denouncing 
death on all the animals of earth and air is a declaration of the vastness of the disaster that was 
approaching: not that it threatens destruction to the irrational animals as if they too had incurred it by 
sin. 


CHAPTER 26 
THAT THE ARK WHICH NOAH WAS ORDERED TO MAKE FIGURES IN EVERY RESPECT CHRIST AND THE CHURCH 


Moreover, inasmuch as God commanded Noah, a just man, and, as the truthful Scripture says, a man 
perfect in his generation,—not indeed with the perfection of the citizens of the city of God in that 
immortal condition in which they equal the angels, but in so far as they can be perfect in their sojourn in 
this world,—inasmuch as God commanded him, I say, to make an ark, in which he might be rescued from 
the destruction of the flood, along with his family, i.e., his wife, sons, and daughters-in-law, and along with 
the animals who, in obedience to God’s command, came to him into the ark: this is certainly a figure of the 
city of God sojourning in this world; that is to say, of the church, which is rescued by the wood on which 
hung the Mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus. For even its very dimensions, in length, 
breadth, and height, represent the human body in which He came, as it had been foretold. For the length 
of the human body, from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, is six times its breadth from side to 
side, and ten times its depth or thickness, measuring from back to front: that is to say, if you measure a 
man as he lies on his back or on his face, he is six times as long from head to foot as he is broad from side 
to side, and ten times as long as he is high from the ground. And therefore the ark was made 300 cubits in 
length, 50 in breadth, and 30 in height. And its having a door made in the side of it certainly signified the 
wound which was made when the side of the Crucified was pierced with the spear; for by this those who 
come to Him enter; for thence flowed the sacraments by which those who believe are initiated. And the 
fact that it was ordered to be made of squared timbers, signifies the immoveable steadiness of the life of 
the saints; for however you turn a cube, it still stands. And the other peculiarities of the ark’s construction 
are signs of features of the church. 


But we have not now time to pursue this subject; and, indeed, we have already dwelt upon it in the work 
we wrote against Faustus the Manichean, who denies that there is anything prophesied of Christ in the 
Hebrew books. It may be that one man’s exposition excels another’s, and that ours is not the best; but all 
that is said must be referred to this city of God we speak of, which sojourns in this wicked world as in a 
deluge, at least if the expositor would not widely miss the meaning of the author. For example, the 
interpretation I have given in the work against Faustus, of the words, “with lower, second, and third 
stories shalt thou make it,” is, that because the church is gathered out of all nations, it is said to have two 
stories, to represent the two kinds of men,—the circumcision, to wit, and the uncircumcision, or, as the 
apostle otherwise calls them, Jews and Gentiles; and to have three stories, because all the nations were 
replenished from the three sons of Noah. Now any one may object to this interpretation, and may give 
another which harmonizes with the rule of faith. For as the ark was to have rooms not only on the lower, 
but also on the upper stories, which were called “third stories,” that there might be a habitable space on 
the third floor from the basement, some one may interpret these to mean the three graces commended by 
the apostle.—faith, hope, and charity. Or even more suitably they may be supposed to represent those 
three harvests in the gospel, thirty-fold, sixty-fold, an hundred-fold,—chaste marriage dwelling in the 
ground floor, chaste widowhood in the upper, and chaste virginity in the top story. Or any better 
interpretation may be given, so long as the reference to this city is maintained. And the same statement I 


would make of all the remaining particulars in this passage which require exposition, viz., that although 
different explanations are given, yet they must all agree with the one harmonious catholic faith. 


CHAPTER 27 


OF THE ARK AND THE DELUGE, AND THAT WE CANNOT AGREE WITH THOSE WHO RECEIVE THE BARE HISTORY, 
BUT REJECT THE ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION, NOR WITH THOSE WHO MAINTAIN THE FIGURATIVE AND NOT 
THE HISTORICAL MEANING 


Yet no one ought to suppose either that these things were written for no purpose, or that we should study 
only the historical truth, apart from any allegorical meanings; or, on the contrary, that they are only 
allegories, and that there were no such facts at all, or that, whether it be so or no, there is here no 
prophecy of the church. For what right-minded man will contend that books so religiously preserved 
during thousands of years, and transmitted by so orderly a succession, were written without an object, or 
that only the bare historical facts are to be considered when we read them? For, not to mention other 
instances, if the number of the animals entailed the construction of an ark of great size, where was the 
necessity of sending into it two unclean and seven clean animals of each species, when both could have 
been preserved in equal numbers? Or could not God, who ordered them to be preserved in order to 
replenish the race, restore them in the same way He had created them? 


But they who contend that these things never happened, but are only figures setting forth other things, in 
the first place suppose that there could not be a flood so great that the water should rise fifteen cubits 
above the highest mountains, because it is said that clouds cannot rise above the top of Mount Olympus, 
because it reaches the sky where there is none of that thicker atmosphere in which winds, clouds, and 
rains have their origin. They do not reflect that the densest element of all, earth, can exist there; or 
perhaps they deny that the top of the mountain is earth. Why, then, do these measurers and weighers of 
the elements contend that earth can be raised to those aerial altitudes, and that water cannot, while they 
admit that water is lighter, and liker to ascend than earth? What reason do they adduce why earth, the 
heavier and lower element, has for so many ages scaled to the tranquil ether, while water, the lighter, and 
more likely to ascend, is not suffered to do the same even for a brief space of time? 


They say, too, that the area of that ark could not contain so many kinds of animals of both sexes, two of 
the unclean and seven of the clean. But they seem to me to reckon only one area of 300 cubits long and 50 
broad, and not to remember that there was another similar in the story above, and yet another as large in 
the story above that again; and that there was consequently an area of 900 cubits by 150. And if we 
accept what Origen has with some appropriateness suggested, that Moses the man of God, being, as it is 
written, “learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” who delighted in geometry, may have meant 
geometrical cubits, of which they say that one is equal to six of our cubits, then who does not see what a 
capacity these dimensions give to the ark? For as to their objection that an ark of such size could not be 
built, it is a very silly calumny; for they are aware that huge cities have been built, and they should 
remember that the ark was an hundred years in building. Or, perhaps, though stone can adhere to stone 
when cemented with nothing but lime, so that a wall of several miles may be constructed, yet plank 
cannot be riveted to plank by mortices, bolts, nails, and pitch-glue, so as to construct an ark which was 
not made with curved ribs but straight timbers, which was not to be launched by its builders, but to be 
lifted by the natural pressure of the water when it reached it, and which was to be preserved from 
shipwreck as it floated about rather by divine oversight than by human skill. 


As to another customary inquiry of the scrupulous about the very minute creatures, not only such as mice 
and lizards, but also locusts, beetles, flies, fleas, and so forth, whether there were not in the ark a larger 
number of them than was determined by God in His command, those persons who are moved by this 
difficulty are to be reminded that the words “every creeping thing of the earth” only indicate that it was 
not needful to preserve in the ark the animals that can live in the water, whether the fishes that live 
submerged in it, or the sea-birds that swim on its surface. Then, when it is said “male and female,” no 
doubt reference is made to the repairing of the races, and consequently there was no need for those 
creatures being in the ark which are born without the union of the sexes from inanimate things, or from 
their corruption; or if they were in the ark, they might be there as they commonly are in houses, not in 
any determinate numbers; or if it was necessary that there should be a definite number of all those 
animals that cannot naturally live in the water, that so the most sacred mystery which was being enacted 
might be bodied forth and perfectly figured in actual realities, still this was not the care of Noah or his 
sons, but of God. For Noah did not catch the animals and put them into the ark, but gave them entrance 
as they came seeking it. For this is the force of the words, “They shall come unto thee,”—not, that is to 
say, by man’s effort, but by God’s will. But certainly we are not required to believe that those which have 
no sex also came; for it is expressly and definitely said, “They shall be male and female.” For there are 
some animals which are born out of corruption, but yet afterwards they themselves copulate and produce 
offspring, as flies; but others, which have no sex, like bees. Then, as to those animals which have sex, but 
without ability to propagate their kind, like mules and she-mules, it is probable that they were not in the 
ark, but that it was counted sufficient to preserve their parents, to wit, the horse and the ass; and this 
applies to all hybrids. Yet, if it was necessary for the completeness of the mystery, they were there; for 
even this species has “male and female.” 


Another question is commonly raised regarding the food of the carnivorous animals,—whether, without 
transgressing the command which fixed the number to be preserved, there were necessarily others 
included in the ark for their sustenance; or, as is more probable, there might be some food which was not 
flesh, and which yet suited all. For we know how many animals whose food is flesh eat also vegetable 
products and fruits, especially figs and chestnuts. What wonder is it, therefore, if that wise and just man 
was instructed by God what would suit each, so that without flesh he prepared and stored provision fit for 
every species? And what is there which hunger would not make animals eat? Or what could not be made 
sweet and wholesome by God, who, with a divine facility, might have enabled them to do without food at 
all, had it not been requisite to the completeness of so great a mystery that they should be fed? But none 
but a contentious man can suppose that there was no prefiguring of the church in so manifold and 
circumstantial a detail. For the nations have already so filled the church, and are comprehended in the 
framework of its unity, the clean and unclean together, until the appointed end, that this one very manifest 
fulfillment leaves no doubt how we should interpret even those others which are somewhat more obscure, 
and which cannot so readily be discerned. And since this is so, if not even the most audacious will 
presume to assert that these things were written without a purpose, or that though the events really 
happened they mean nothing, or that they did not really happen, but are only allegory, or that at all events 
they are far from having any figurative reference to the church; if it has been made out that, on the other 
hand, we must rather believe that there was a wise purpose in their being committed to memory and to 
writing, and that they did happen, and have a significance, and that this significance has a prophetic 
reference to the church, then this book, having served this purpose, may now be closed, that we may go 
on to trace in the history subsequent to the deluge the courses of the two cities,—the earthly, that lives 
according to men, and the heavenly, that lives according to God. 


Book XVI 


Argument—In the former part of this book, from the first to the twelfth chapter, the progress of the two 
cities, the earthly and the heavenly, from Noah to Abraham, is exhibited from Holy Scripture: In the latter 
part, the progress of the heavenly alone, from Abraham to the kings of Israel, is the subject. 


CHAPTER 1 


WHETHER, AFTER THE DELUGE, FROM NOAH TO ABRAHAM, ANY FAMILIES CAN BE FOUND WHO LIVED 
ACCORDING TO GOD 


It is difficult to discover from Scripture, whether, after the deluge, traces of the holy city are continuous, 
or are so interrupted by intervening seasons of godlessness, that not a single worshipper of the one true 
God was found among men; because from Noah, who, with his wife, three sons, and as many daughters-in- 
law, achieved deliverance in the ark from the destruction of the deluge, down to Abraham, we do not find 
in the canonical books that the piety of any one is celebrated by express divine testimony, unless it be in 
the case of Noah, who commends with a prophetic benediction his two sons Shem and Japheth, while he 
beheld and foresaw what was long afterwards to happen. It was also by this prophetic spirit that, when his 
middle son—that is, the son who was younger than the first and older than the last born—had sinned 
against him, he cursed him not in his own person, but in his son’s (his own grandson’s), in the words, 
“Cursed be the lad Canaan; a servant shall he be unto his brethren.” Now Canaan was born of Ham, who, 
so far from covering his sleeping father’s nakedness, had divulged it. For the same reason also he subjoins 
the blessing on his two other sons, the oldest and youngest, saying, “Blessed be the Lord God of Shem; 
and Canaan shall be his servant. God shall gladden Japheth, and he shall dwell in the houses of Shem.” 
And so, too, the planting of the vine by Noah, and his intoxication by its fruit, and his nakedness while he 
slept, and the other things done at that time, and recorded, are all of them pregnant with prophetic 
meanings, and veiled in mysteries. 


CHAPTER 2 
WHAT WAS PROPHETICALLY PREFIGURED IN THE SONS OF NOAH 


The things which then were hidden are now sufficiently revealed by the actual events which have 
followed. For who can carefully and intelligently consider these things without recognizing them 
accomplished in Christ? Shem, of whom Christ was born in the flesh, means “named.” And what is of 
greater name than Christ, the fragrance of whose name is now everywhere perceived, so that even 
prophecy sings of it beforehand, comparing it in the Song of Songs, to ointment poured forth? Is it not 
also in the houses of Christ, that is, in the churches, that the “enlargement” of the nations dwells? For 
Japheth means “enlargement.” And Ham (i.e., hot), who was the middle son of Noah, and, as it were, 
separated himself from both, and remained between them, neither belonging to the first-fruits of Israel 
nor to the fullness of the Gentiles, what does he signify but the tribe of heretics, hot with the spirit, not of 
patience, but of impatience, with which the breasts of heretics are wont to blaze, and with which they 
disturb the peace of the saints? But even the heretics yield an advantage to those that make proficiency, 
according to the apostle’s saying, “There must also be heresies, that they which are approved may be 
made manifest among you.” Whence, too, it is elsewhere said, “The son that receives instruction will be 
wise, and he uses the foolish as his servant.” For while the hot restlessness of heretics stirs questions 
about many articles of the catholic faith, the necessity of defending them forces us both to investigate 
them more accurately, to understand them more clearly, and to proclaim them more earnestly; and the 
question mooted by an adversary becomes the occasion of instruction. However, not only those who are 
openly separated from the church, but also all who glory in the Christian name, and at the same time lead 
abandoned lives, may without absurdity seem to be figured by Noah’s middle son: for the passion of 
Christ, which was signified by that man’s nakedness, is at once proclaimed by their profession, and 
dishonored by their wicked conduct. Of such, therefore, it has been said, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” And therefore was Ham cursed in his son, he being, as it were, his fruit. So, too, this son of his, 
Canaan, is fitly interpreted “their movement,” which is nothing else than their work. But Shem and 
Japheth, that is to say, the circumcision and uncircumcision, or, as the apostle otherwise calls them, the 
Jews and Greeks, but called and justified, having somehow discovered the nakedness of their father 
(which signifies the Saviour’s passion), took a garment and laid it upon their backs, and entered 
backwards and covered their father’s nakedness, without their seeing what their reverence hid. For we 
both honor the passion of Christ as accomplished for us, and we hate the crime of the Jews who crucified 
Him. The garment signifies the sacrament, their backs the memory of things past: for the church 
celebrates the passion of Christ as already accomplished, and no longer to be looked forward to, now that 
Japheth already dwells in the habitations of Shem, and their wicked brother between them. 


But the wicked brother is, in the person of his son (i.e., his work), the boy, or slave, of his good brothers, 
when good men make a skillful use of bad men, either for the exercise of their patience or for their 
advancement in wisdom. For the apostle testifies that there are some who preach Christ from no pure 
motives; “but,” says he, “whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached; and I therein do rejoice, yea, 
and will rejoice.” For it is Christ Himself who planted the vine of which the prophet says, “The vine of the 
Lord of hosts is the house of Israel;” and He drinks of its wine, whether we thus understand that cup of 
which He says, “Can ye drink of the cup that I shall drink of?” and, “Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me,” by which He obviously means His passion. Or, as wine is the fruit of the vine, we may 
prefer to understand that from this vine, that is to say, from the race of Israel, He has assumed flesh and 
blood that He might suffer; “and he was drunken,” that is, He suffered; “and was naked,” that is, His 
weakness appeared in His suffering, as the apostle says, “though He was crucified through weakness.” 
Wherefore the same apostle says, “The weakness of God is stronger than men; and the foolishness of God 
is wiser than men.” And when to the expression “he was naked” Scripture adds “in his house,” it elegantly 
intimates that Jesus was to suffer the cross and death at the hands of His own household, His own kith 
and kin, the Jews. This passion of Christ is only externally and verbally professed by the reprobate, for 
what they profess, they do not understand. But the elect hold in the inner man this so great mystery, and 
honor inwardly in the heart this weakness and foolishness of God. And of this there is a figure in Ham 
going out to proclaim his father’s nakedness; while Shem and Japheth, to cover or honor it, went in, that is 
to say, did it inwardly. 


These secrets of divine Scripture we investigate as well as we can. All will not accept our interpretation 
with equal confidence, but all hold it certain that these things were neither done nor recorded without 
some foreshadowing of future events, and that they are to be referred only to Christ and His church, 
which is the city of God, proclaimed from the very beginning of human history by figures which we now 
see everywhere accomplished. From the blessing of the two sons of Noah, and the cursing of the middle 
son, down to Abraham, or for more than a thousand years, there is, as I have said, no mention of any 
righteous persons who worshipped God. I do not therefore conclude that there were none; but it had been 
tedious to mention every one, and would have displayed historical accuracy rather than prophetic 
foresight. The object of the writer of these sacred books, or rather of the Spirit of God in him, is not only 
to record the past, but to depict the future, so far as it regards the city of God; for whatever is said of 
those who are not its citizens, is given either for her instruction, or as a foil to enhance her glory. Yet we 
are not to suppose that all that is recorded has some signification; but those things which have no 
signification of their own are interwoven for the sake of the things which are significant. It is only the 
ploughshare that cleaves the soil; but to effect this, other parts of the plough are requisite. It is only the 
strings in harps and other musical instruments which produce melodious sounds; but that they may do so, 
there are other parts of the instrument which are not indeed struck by those who sing, but are connected 
with the strings which are struck, and produce musical notes. So in this prophetic history some things are 
narrated which have no significance, but are, as it were, the framework to which the significant things are 
attached. 


CHAPTER 3 
OF THE GENERATIONS OF THE THREE SONS OF NOAH 


We must therefore introduce into this work an explanation of the generations of the three sons of Noah, in 
so far as that may illustrate the progress in time of the two cities. Scripture first mentions that of the 
youngest son, who is called Japheth: he had eight sons, and by two of these sons seven grandchildren, 
three by one son, four by the other; in all, fifteen descendants. Ham, Noah’s middle son, had four sons, 
and by one of them five grandsons, and by one of these two great-grandsons; in all, eleven. After 
enumerating these, Scripture returns to the first of the sons, and says, “Cush begat Nimrod; he began to 
be a giant on the earth. He was a giant hunter against the Lord God: wherefore they say, As Nimrod the 
giant hunter against the Lord. And the beginning of his kingdom was Babylon, Erech, Accad, and Calneh, 
in the land of Shinar. Out of that land went forth Assur, and built Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth, and 
Calah, and Resen between Nineveh and Calah: this was a great city.” Now this Cush, father of the giant 
Nimrod, is the first-named among the sons of Ham, to whom five sons and two grandsons are ascribed. 
But he either begat this giant after his grandsons were born, or, which is more credible, Scripture speaks 
of him separately on account of his eminence; for mention is also made of his kingdom, which began with 
that magnificent city Babylon, and the other places, whether cities or districts, mentioned along with it. 
But what is recorded of the land of Shinar which belonged to Nimrod’s kingdom, to wit, that Assur went 
forth from it and built Nineveh and the other cities mentioned with it, happened long after; but he takes 
occasion to speak of it here on account of the grandeur of the Assyrian kingdom, which was wonderfully 
extended by Ninus son of Belus, and founder of the great city Nineveh, which was named after him, 
Nineveh, from Ninus. But Assur, father of the Assyrian, was not one of the sons of Ham, Noah’s son, but is 
found among the sons of Shem, his eldest son. Whence it appears that among Shem’s offspring there 
arose men who afterwards took possession of that giant’s kingdom, and advancing from it, founded other 
cities, the first of which was called Nineveh, from Ninus. From him Scripture returns to Ham’s other son, 
Mizraim; and his sons are enumerated, not as seven individuals, but as seven nations. And from the sixth, 
as if from the sixth son, the race called the Philistines are said to have sprung; so that there are in all 
eight. Then it returns again to Canaan, in whose person Ham was cursed; and his eleven sons are named. 


Then the territories they occupied, and some of the cities, are named. And thus, if we count sons and 
grandsons, there are thirty-one of Ham’s descendants registered. 


It remains to mention the sons of Shem, Noah’s eldest son; for to him this genealogical narrative 
gradually ascends from the youngest. But in the commencement of the record of Shem’s sons there is an 
obscurity which calls for explanation, since it is closely connected with the object of our investigation. For 
we read, “Unto Shem also, the father of all the children of Heber, the brother of Japheth the elder, were 
children born.” This is the order of the words: And to Shem was born Heber, even to himself, that is, to 
Shem himself was born Heber, and Shem is the father of all his children. We are intended to understand 
that Shem is the patriarch of all his posterity who were to be mentioned, whether sons, grandsons, great- 
grandsons, or descendants at any remove. For Shem did not beget Heber, who was indeed in the fifth 
generation from him. For Shem begat, among other sons, Arphaxad; Arphaxad begat Cainan, Cainan 
begat Salah, Salah begat Heber. And it was with good reason that he was named first among Shem’s 
offspring, taking precedence even of his sons, though only a grandchild of the fifth generation; for from 
him, as tradition says, the Hebrews derived their name, though the other etymology which derives the 
name from Abraham (as if Abrahews) may possibly be correct. But there can be little doubt that the 
former is the right etymology, and that they were called after Heber, Heberews, and then, dropping a 
letter, Hebrews; and so was their language called Hebrew, which was spoken by none but the people of 
Israel among whom was the city of God, mysteriously prefigured in all the people, and truly present in the 
saints. Six of Shem’s sons then are first named, then four grandsons born to one of these sons; then it 
mentions another son of Shem, who begat a grandson; and his son, again, or Shem’s great-grandson, was 
Heber. And Heber begat two sons, and called the one Peleg, which means “dividing;” and Scripture 
subjoins the reason of this name, saying, “for in his days was the earth divided.” What this means will 
afterwards appear. Heber’s other son begat twelve sons; consequently all Shem’s descendants are twenty- 
seven. The total number of the progeny of the three sons of Noah is seventy-three, fifteen by Japheth, 
thirty-one by Ham, twenty-seven by Shem. Then Scripture adds, “These are the sons of Shem, after their 
families, after their tongues, in their lands, after their nations.” And so of the whole number “These are 
the families of the sons of Noah after their generations, in their nations; and by these were the isles of the 
nations dispersed through the earth after the flood.” From which we gather that the seventy-three (or 
rather, as I shall presently show, seventy-two) were not individuals, but nations. For in a former passage, 
when the sons of Japheth were enumerated, it is said in conclusion, “By these were the isles of the nations 
divided in their lands, every one after his language, in their tribes, and in their nations.” 


But nations are expressly mentioned among the sons of Ham, as I showed above. “Mizraim begat those 
who are called Ludim;” and so also of the other seven nations. And after enumerating all of them, it 
concludes, “These are the sons of Ham, in their families, according to their languages, in their territories, 
and in their nations.” The reason, then, why the children of several of them are not mentioned, is that they 
belonged by birth to other nations, and did not themselves become nations. Why else is it, that though 
eight sons are reckoned to Japheth, the sons of only two of these are mentioned; and though four are 
reckoned to Ham, only three are spoken of as having sons; and though six are reckoned to Shem, the 
descendants of only two of these are traced? Did the rest remain childless? We cannot suppose so; but 
they did not produce nations so great as to warrant their being mentioned, but were absorbed in the 
nations to which they belonged by birth. 


CHAPTER 4 


OF THE DIVERSITY OF LANGUAGES, AND OF THE FOUNDING OF BABYLON 


But though these nations are said to have been dispersed according to their languages, yet the narrator 
recurs to that time when all had but one language, and explains how it came to pass that a diversity of 
languages was introduced. “The whole earth,” he says, “was of one lip, and all had one speech. And it 
came to pass, as they journeyed from the east, that they found a plain in the land of Shinar, and dwelt 
there. And they said one to another, Come, and let us make bricks, and burn them thoroughly. And they 
had bricks for stone, and slime for mortar. And they said, Come, and let us build for ourselves a city, and a 
tower whose top shall reach the sky; and let us make us a name, before we be scattered abroad on the 
face of all the earth. And the Lord came down to see the city and the tower, which the children of men 
builded. And the Lord God said, Behold, the people is one, and they have all one language; and this they 
begin to do: and now nothing will be restrained from them, which they have imagined to do. Come, and let 
us go down, and confound there their language, that they may not understand one another’s speech. And 
God scattered them thence on the face of all the earth: and they left off to build the city and the tower. 
Therefore the name of it is called Confusion; because the Lord did there confound the language of all the 
earth: and the Lord God scattered them thence on the face of all the earth.” This city, which was called 
Confusion, is the same as Babylon, whose wonderful construction Gentile history also notices. For Babylon 
means Confusion. Whence we conclude that the giant Nimrod was its founder, as had been hinted a little 
before, where Scripture, in speaking of him, says that the beginning of his kingdom was Babylon, that is, 
Babylon had a supremacy over the other cities as the metropolis and royal residence; although it did not 
rise to the grand dimensions designed by its proud and impious founder. The plan was to make it so high 
that it should reach the sky, whether this was meant of one tower which they intended to build higher 
than the others, or of all the towers, which might be signified by the singular number, as we speak of “the 


soldier,” meaning the army, and of the frog or the locust, when we refer to the whole multitude of frogs 
and locusts in the plagues with which Moses smote the Egyptians. But what did these vain and 
presumptuous men intend? How did they expect to raise this lofty mass against God, when they had built 
it above all the mountains and the clouds of the earth’s atmosphere? What injury could any spiritual or 
material elevation do to God? The safe and true way to heaven is made by humility, which lifts up the 
heart to the Lord, not against Him; as this giant is said to have been a “hunter against the Lord.” This has 
been misunderstood by some through the ambiguity of the Greek word, and they have translated it, not 
“against the Lord,” but “before the Lord;” for enantion means both “before” and “against.” In the Psalm 
this word is rendered, “Let us weep before the Lord our Maker.” The same word occurs in the book of Job, 
where it is written, “Thou hast broken into fury against the Lord.” And so this giant is to be recognized as 
a “hunter against the Lord.” And what is meant by the term “hunter” but deceiver, oppressor, and 
destroyer of the animals of the earth? He and his people therefore, erected this tower against the Lord, 
and so gave expression to their impious pride; and justly was their wicked intention punished by God, 
even though it was unsuccessful. But what was the nature of the punishment? As the tongue is the 
instrument of domination, in it pride was punished; so that man, who would not understand God when He 
issued His commands, should be misunderstood when he himself gave orders. Thus was that conspiracy 
disbanded, for each man retired from those he could not understand, and associated with those whose 
speech was intelligible; and the nations were divided according to their languages, and scattered over the 
earth as seemed good to God, who accomplished this in ways hidden from and incomprehensible to us. 


CHAPTER 5 
OF GOD’S COMING DOWN TO CONFOUND THE LANGUAGES OF THE BUILDERS OF THE CITY 


We read, “The Lord came down to see the city and the tower which the sons of men built:” it was not the 
sons of God, but that society which lived in a merely human way, and which we call the earthly city. God, 
who is always wholly everywhere, does not move locally; but He is said to descend when He does anything 
in the earth out of the usual course, which, as it were, makes His presence felt. And in the same way, He 
does not by “seeing” learn some new thing, for He cannot ever be ignorant of anything; but He is said to 
see and recognize, in time, that which He causes others to see and recognize. And therefore that city was 
not previously being seen as God made it be seen when He showed how offensive it was to Him. We might, 
indeed, interpret God’s descending to the city of the descent of His angels in whom He dwells; so that the 
following words, “And the Lord God said, Behold, they are all one race and of one language,” and also 
what follows, “Come, and let us go down and confound their speech,” are a recapitulation, explaining how 
the previously intimated “descent of the Lord” was accomplished. For if He had already gone down, why 
does He say, “Come, and let us go down and confound?”—words which seem to be addressed to the 
angels, and to intimate that He who was in the angels descended in their descent. And the words most 
appropriately are, not, “Go ye down and confound,” but, “Let us confound their speech;” showing that He 
so works by His servants, that they are themselves also fellow-laborers with God, as the apostle says, “For 
we are fellow-laborers with God.” 


CHAPTER 6 


WHAT WE ARE TO UNDERSTAND BY GOD’S SPEAKING TO THE ANGELS 


We might have supposed that the words uttered at the creation of man, “Let us,” and not Let me, “make 
man,” were addressed to the angels, had He not added “in our image;” but as we cannot believe that man 
was made in the image of angels, or that the image of God is the same as that of angels, it is proper to 
refer this expression to the plurality of the Trinity. And yet this Trinity, being one God, even after saying 
“Let us make,” goes on to say, “And God made man in His image,” and not “Gods made,” or “in their 
image.” And were there any difficulty in applying to the angels the words, “Come, and let us go down and 
confound their speech,” we might refer the plural to the Trinity, as if the Father were addressing the Son 
and the Holy Spirit; but it rather belongs to the angels to approach God by holy movements, that is, by 
pious thoughts, and thereby to avail themselves of the unchangeable truth which rules in the court of 
heaven as their eternal law. For they are not themselves the truth; but partaking in the creative truth, 
they are moved towards it as the fountain of life, that what they have not in themselves they may obtain in 
it. And this movement of theirs is steady, for they never go back from what they have reached. And to 
these angels God does not speak, as we speak to one another, or to God, or to angels, or as the angels 
speak to us, or as God speaks to us through them: He speaks to them in an ineffable manner of His own, 
and that which He says is conveyed to us in a manner suited to our capacity. For the speaking of God 
antecedent and superior to all His works, is the immutable reason of His work: it has no noisy and passing 
sound, but an energy eternally abiding and producing results in time. Thus He speaks to the holy angels; 
but to us, who are far off, He speaks otherwise. When, however, we hear with the inner ear some part of 
the speech of God, we approximate to the angels. But in this work I need not labor to give an account of 
the ways in which God speaks. For either the unchangeable Truth speaks directly to the mind of the 
rational creature in some indescribable way, or speaks through the changeable creature, either presenting 
spiritual images to our spirit, or bodily voices to our bodily sense. 


The words, “Nothing will be restrained from them which they have imagined to do,” are assuredly not 


meant as an affirmation, but as an interrogation, such as is used by persons threatening, as e.g., when 
Dido exclaims, 


“They will not take arms and pursue?” 


We are to understand the words as if it had been said, Shall nothing be restrained from them which they 
have imagined to do? From these three men, therefore, the three sons of Noah we mean, 73, or rather, as 
the catalogue will show, 72 nations and as many languages were dispersed over the earth, and as they 
increased filled even the islands. But the nations multiplied much more than the languages. For even in 
Africa we know several barbarous nations which have but one language; and who can doubt that, as the 
human race increased, men contrived to pass to the islands in ships? 


CHAPTER 7 


WHETHER EVEN THE REMOTEST ISLANDS RECEIVED THEIR FAUNA FROM THE ANIMALS WHICH WERE 
PRESERVED, THROUGH THE DELUGE, IN THE ARK 


There is a question raised about all those kinds of beasts which are not domesticated, nor are produced 
like frogs from the earth, but are propagated by male and female parents, such as wolves and animals of 
that kind; and it is asked how they could be found in the islands after the deluge, in which all the animals 
not in the ark perished, unless the breed was restored from those which were preserved in pairs in the 
ark. It might, indeed, be said that they crossed to the islands by swimming, but this could only be true of 
those very near the mainland; whereas there are some so distant, that we fancy no animal could swim to 
them. But if men caught them and took them across with themselves, and thus propagated these breeds in 
their new abodes, this would not imply an incredible fondness for the chase. At the same time, it cannot 
be denied that by the intervention of angels they might be transferred by God’s order or permission. If, 
however, they were produced out of the earth as at their first creation, when God said, “Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature,” this makes it more evident that all kinds of animals were preserved in the 
ark, not so much for the sake of renewing the stock, as of prefiguring the various nations which were to 
be saved in the church; this, I say, is more evident, if the earth brought forth many animals in islands to 
which they could not cross over. 


CHAPTER 8 
WHETHER CERTAIN MONSTROUS RACES OF MEN ARE DERIVED FROM THE STOCK OF ADAM OR NOAH’S SONS 


It is also asked whether we are to believe that certain monstrous races of men, spoken of in secular 
history, have sprung from Noah’s sons, or rather, I should say, from that one man from whom they 
themselves were descended. For it is reported that some have one eye in the middle of the forehead; 
some, feet turned backwards from the heel; some, a double sex, the right breast like a man, the left like a 
woman, and that they alternately beget and bring forth: others are said to have no mouth, and to breathe 
only through the nostrils; others are but a cubit high, and are therefore called by the Greeks “Pigmies:” 
they say that in some places the women conceive in their fifth year, and do not live beyond their eighth. 
So, too, they tell of a race who have two feet but only one leg, and are of marvellous swiftness, though 
they do not bend the knee: they are called Skiopodes, because in the hot weather they lie down on their 
backs and shade themselves with their feet. Others are said to have no head, and their eyes in their 
shoulders; and other human or quasi-human races are depicted in mosaic in the harbor esplanade of 
Carthage, on the faith of histories of rarities. What shall I say of the Cynocephali, whose dog-like head and 
barking proclaim them beasts rather than men? But we are not bound to believe all we hear of these 
monstrosities. But whoever is anywhere born a man, that is, a rational, mortal animal, no matter what 
unusual appearance he presents in color, movement, sound, nor how peculiar he is in some power, part, or 
quality of his nature, no Christian can doubt that he springs from that one protoplast. We can distinguish 
the common human nature from that which is peculiar, and therefore wonderful. 


The same account which is given of monstrous births in individual cases can be given of monstrous races. 
For God, the Creator of all, knows where and when each thing ought to be, or to have been created, 
because He sees the similarities and diversities which can contribute to the beauty of the whole. But He 
who cannot see the whole is offended by the deformity of the part, because he is blind to that which 
balances it, and to which it belongs. We know that men are born with more than four fingers on their 
hands or toes on their feet: this is a smaller matter; but far from us be the folly of supposing that the 
Creator mistook the number of a man’s fingers, though we cannot account for the difference. And so in 
cases where the divergence from the rule is greater. He whose works no man justly finds fault with, knows 
what He has done. At Hippo-Diarrhytus there is a man whose hands are crescent-shaped, and have only 
two fingers each, and his feet similarly formed. If there were a race like him, it would be added to the 
history of the curious and wonderful. Shall we therefore deny that this man is descended from that one 
man who was first created? As for the Androgyni, or Hermaphrodites, as they are called, though they are 
rare, yet from time to time there appears persons of sex so doubtful, that it remains uncertain from which 
sex they take their name; though it is customary to give them a masculine name, as the more worthy. For 
no one ever called them Hermaphroditesses. Some years ago, quite within my own memory, a man was 


born in the East, double in his upper, but single in his lower half—having two heads, two chests, four 
hands, but one body and two feet like an ordinary man; and he lived so long that many had an opportunity 
of seeing him. But who could enumerate all the human births that have differed widely from their 
ascertained parents? As, therefore, no one will deny that these are all descended from that one man, so all 
the races which are reported to have diverged in bodily appearance from the usual course which nature 
generally or almost universally preserves, if they are embraced in that definition of man as rational and 
mortal animals, unquestionably trace their pedigree to that one first father of all. We are supposing these 
stories about various races who differ from one another and from us to be true; but possibly they are not: 
for if we were not aware that apes, and monkeys, and sphinxes are not men, but beasts, those historians 
would possibly describe them as races of men, and flaunt with impunity their false and vainglorious 
discoveries. But supposing they are men of whom these marvels are recorded, what if God has seen fit to 
create some races in this way, that we might not suppose that the monstrous births which appear among 
ourselves are the failures of that wisdom whereby He fashions the human nature, as we speak of the 
failure of a less perfect workman? Accordingly, it ought not to seem absurd to us, that as in individual 
races there are monstrous births, so in the whole race there are monstrous races. Wherefore, to conclude 
this question cautiously and guardedly, either these things which have been told of some races have no 
existence at all; or if they do exist, they are not human races; or if they are human, they are descended 
from Adam. 


CHAPTER 9 
WHETHER WE ARE TO BELIEVE IN THE ANTIPODES 


But as to the fable that there are Antipodes, that is to say, men on the opposite side of the earth, where 
the sun rises when it sets to us, men who walk with their feet opposite ours, that is on no ground credible. 
And, indeed, it is not affirmed that this has been learned by historical knowledge, but by scientific 
conjecture, on the ground that the earth is suspended within the concavity of the sky, and that it has as 
much room on the one side of it as on the other: hence they say that the part which is beneath must also 
be inhabited. But they do not remark that, although it be supposed or scientifically demonstrated that the 
world is of a round and spherical form, yet it does not follow that the other side of the earth is bare of 
water; nor even, though it be bare, does it immediately follow that it is peopled. For Scripture, which 
proves the truth of its historical statements by the accomplishment of its prophecies, gives no false 
information; and it is too absurd to say, that some men might have taken ship and traversed the whole 
wide ocean, and crossed from this side of the world to the other, and that thus even the inhabitants of that 
distant region are descended from that one first man. Wherefore let us seek if we can find the city of God 
that sojourns on earth among those human races who are catalogued as having been divided into seventy- 
two nations and as many languages. For it continued down to the deluge and the ark, and is proved to 
have existed still among the sons of Noah by their blessings, and chiefly in the eldest son Shem; for 
Japheth received this blessing, that he should dwell in the tents of Shem. 


CHAPTER 10 


OF THE GENEALOGY OF SHEM, IN WHOSE LINE THE CITY OF GOD IS PRESERVED TILL THE TIME OF ABRAHAM 


It is necessary, therefore, to preserve the series of generations descending from Shem, for the sake of 
exhibiting the city of God after the flood; as before the flood it was exhibited in the series of generations 
descending from Seth. And therefore does divine Scripture, after exhibiting the earthly city as Babylon or 
“Confusion,” revert to the patriarch Shem, and recapitulate the generations from him to Abraham, 
specifying besides, the year in which each father begat the son that belonged to this line, and how long he 
lived. And unquestionably it is this which fulfills the promise I made, that it should appear why it is said of 
the sons of Heber, “The name of the one was Peleg, for in his days the earth was divided.” For what can 
we understand by the division of the earth, if not the diversity of languages? And, therefore, omitting the 
other sons of Shem, who are not concerned in this matter, Scripture gives the genealogy of those by whom 
the line runs on to Abraham, as before the flood those are given who carried on the line to Noah from 
Seth. Accordingly this series of generations begins thus: “These are the generations of Shem: Shem was 
an hundred years old, and begat Arphaxad two years after the flood. And Shem lived after he begat 
Arphaxad five hundred years, and begat sons and daughters.” In like manner it registers the rest, naming 
the year of his life in which each begat the son who belonged to that line which extends to Abraham. It 
specifies, too, how many years he lived thereafter, begetting sons and daughters, that we may not 
childishly suppose that the men named were the only men, but may understand how the population 
increased, and how regions and kingdoms so vast could be populated by the descendants of Shem; 
especially the kingdom of Assyria, from which Ninus subdued the surrounding nations, reigning with 
brilliant prosperity, and bequeathing to his descendants a vast but thoroughly consolidated empire, which 
held together for many centuries. 


But to avoid needless prolixity, we shall mention not the number of years each member of this series lived, 
but only the year of his life in which he begat his heir, that we may thus reckon the number of years from 
the flood to Abraham, and may at the same time leave room to touch briefly and cursorily upon some 
other matters necessary to our argument. In the second year, then, after the flood, Shem when he was a 


hundred years old begat Arphaxad; Arphaxad when he was 135 years old begat Cainan; Cainan when he 
was 130 years begat Salah. Salah himself, too, was the same age when he begat Eber. Eber lived 134 
years, and begat Peleg, in whose days the earth was divided. Peleg himself lived 130 years, and begat 
Reu; and Reu lived 132 years, and begat Serug; Serug 130, and begat Nahor; and Nahor 79, and begat 
Terah; and Terah 70, and begat Abram, whose name God afterwards changed into Abraham. There are 
thus from the flood to Abraham 1072 years, according to the Vulgate or Septuagint versions. In the 
Hebrew copies far fewer years are given; and for this either no reason or a not very credible one is given. 


When, therefore, we look for the city of God in these seventy-two nations, we cannot affirm that while 
they had but one lip, that is, one language, the human race had departed from the worship of the true 
God, and that genuine godliness had survived only in those generations which descend from Shem 
through Arphaxad and reach to Abraham; but from the time when they proudly built a tower to heaven, a 
symbol of godless exaltation, the city or society of the wicked becomes apparent. Whether it was only 
disguised before, or non-existent; whether both cities remained after the flood,—the godly in the two sons 
of Noah who were blessed, and in their posterity, and the ungodly in the cursed son and his descendants, 
from whom sprang that mighty hunter against the Lord,—is not easily determined. For possibly—and 
certainly this is more credible—there were despisers of God among the descendants of the two sons, even 
before Babylon was founded, and worshippers of God among the descendants of Ham. Certainly neither 
race was ever obliterated from earth. For in both the Psalms in which it is said, “They are all gone aside, 
they are altogether become filthy; there is none that doeth good, no, not one,” we read further, “Have all 
the workers of iniquity no knowledge? who eat up my people as they eat bread, and call not upon the 
Lord.” There was then a people of God even at that time. And therefore the words, “There is none that 
doeth good, no, not one,” were said of the sons of men, not of the sons of God. For it had been previously 
said, “God looked down from heaven upon the sons of men, to see if any understood and sought after 
God;” and then follow the words which demonstrate that all the sons of men, that is, all who belong to the 
city which lives according to man, not according to God, are reprobate. 


CHAPTER 11 


THAT THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE IN USE AMONG MEN WAS THAT WHICH WAS AFTERWARDS CALLED HEBREW, 
FROM HEBER, IN WHOSE FAMILY IT WAS PRESERVED WHEN THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES OCCURRED 


Wherefore, as the fact of all using one language did not secure the absence of sin-infected men from the 
race,—for even before the deluge there was one language, and yet all but the single family of just Noah 
were found worthy of destruction by the flood,—so when the nations, by a prouder godlessness, earned 
the punishment of the dispersion and the confusion of tongues, and the city of the godless was called 
Confusion or Babylon, there was still the house of Heber in which the primitive language of the race 
survived. And therefore, as I have already mentioned, when an enumeration is made of the sons of Shem, 
who each founded a nation, Heber is first mentioned, although he was of the fifth generation from Shem. 
And because, when the other races were divided by their own peculiar languages, his family preserved 
that language which is not unreasonably believed to have been the common language of the race, it was 
on this account thenceforth named Hebrew. For it then became necessary to distinguish this language 
from the rest by a proper name; though, while there was only one, it had no other name than the language 
of man, or human speech, it alone being spoken by the whole human race. Some one will say: If the earth 
was divided by languages in the days of Peleg, Heber’s son, that language, which was formerly common to 
all, should rather have been called after Peleg. But we are to understand that Heber himself gave to his 
son this name Peleg, which means Division; because he was born when the earth was divided, that is, at 
the very time of the division, and that this is the meaning of the words, “In his days the earth was 
divided.” For unless Heber had been still alive when the languages were multiplied, the language which 
was preserved in his house would not have been called after him. We are induced to believe that this was 
the primitive and common language, because the multiplication and change of languages was introduced 
as a punishment, and it is fit to ascribe to the people of God an immunity from this punishment. Nor is it 
without significance that this is the language which Abraham retained, and that he could not transmit it to 
all his descendants, but only to those of Jacob’s line, who distinctively and eminently constituted God’s 
people, and received His covenants, and were Christ’s progenitors according to the flesh. In the same 
way, Heber himself did not transmit that language to all his posterity, but only to the line from which 
Abraham sprang. And thus, although it is not expressly stated, that when the wicked were building 
Babylon there was a godly seed remaining, this indistinctness is intended to stimulate research rather 
than to elude it. For when we see that originally there was one common language, and that Heber is 
mentioned before all Shem’s sons, though he belonged to the fifth generation from him, and that the 
language which the patriarchs and prophets used, not only in their conversation, but in the authoritative 
language of Scripture, is called Hebrew, when we are asked where that primitive and common language 
was preserved after the confusion of tongues, certainly, as there can be no doubt that those among whom 
it was preserved were exempt from the punishment it embodied, what other suggestion can we make, 
than that it survived in the family of him whose name it took, and that this is no small proof of the 
righteousness of this family, that the punishment with which the other families were visited did not fall 
upon it? 


But yet another question is mooted: How did Heber and his son Peleg each found a nation, if they had but 


one language? For no doubt the Hebrew nation propagated from Heber through Abraham, and becoming 
through him a great people, is one nation. How, then, are all the sons of the three branches of Noah’s 
family enumerated as founding a nation each, if Heber and Peleg did not so? It is very probable that the 
giant Nimrod founded also his nation, and that Scripture has named him separately on account of the 
extraordinary dimensions of his empire and of his body, so that the number of seventy-two nations 
remains. But Peleg was mentioned, not because he founded a nation (for his race and language are 
Hebrew), but on account of the critical time at which he was born, all the earth being then divided. Nor 
ought we to be surprised that the giant Nimrod lived to the time in which Babylon was founded and the 
confusion of tongues occurred, and the consequent division of the earth. For though Heber was in the 
sixth generation from Noah, and Nimrod in the fourth, it does not follow that they could not be alive at the 
same time. For when the generations are few, they live longer and are born later; but when they are many, 
they live a shorter time, and come into the world earlier. We are to understand that, when the earth was 
divided, the descendants of Noah who are registered as founders of nations were not only already born, 
but were of an age to have immense families, worthy to be called tribes or nations. And therefore we must 
by no means suppose that they were born in the order in which they were set down; otherwise, how could 
the twelve sons of Joktan, another son of Heber’s, and brother of Peleg, have already founded nations, if 
Joktan was born, as he is registered, after his brother Peleg, since the earth was divided at Peleg’s birth? 
We are therefore to understand that, though Peleg is named first, he was born long after Joktan, whose 
twelve sons had already families so large as to admit of their being divided by different languages. There 
is nothing extraordinary in the last born being first named: of the sons of Noah, the descendants of 
Japheth are first named; then the sons of Ham, who was the second son; and last the sons of Shem, who 
was the first and oldest. Of these nations the names have partly survived, so that at this day we can see 
from whom they have sprung, as the Assyrians from Assur, the Hebrews from Heber, but partly have been 
altered in the lapse of time, so that the most learned men, by profound research in ancient records, have 
scarcely been able to discover the origin, I do not say of all, but of some of these nations. There is, for 
example, nothing in the name Egyptians to show that they are descended from Misraim, Ham’s son, nor in 
the name Ethiopians to show a connection with Cush, though such is said to be the origin of these nations. 
And if we take a general survey of the names, we shall find that more have been changed than have 
remained the same. 


CHAPTER 12 
OF THE ERA IN ABRAHAM’S LIFE FROM WHICH A NEW PERIOD IN THE HOLY SUCCESSION BEGINS 


Let us now survey the progress of the city of God from the era of the patriarch Abraham, from whose time 
it begins to be more conspicuous, and the divine promises which are now fulfilled in Christ are more fully 
revealed. We learn, then, from the intimations of holy Scripture, that Abraham was born in the country of 
the Chaldeans, a land belonging to the Assyrian empire. Now, even at that time impious superstitions 
were rife with the Chaldeans, as with other nations. The family of Terah, to which Abraham belonged, was 
the only one in which the worship of the true God survived, and the only one, we may suppose, in which 
the Hebrew language was preserved; although Joshua the son of Nun tells us that even this family served 
other gods in Mesopotamia. The other descendants of Heber gradually became absorbed in other races 
and other languages. And thus, as the single family of Noah was preserved through the deluge of water to 
renew the human race, so, in the deluge of superstition that flooded the whole world, there remained but 
the one family of Terah in which the seed of God’s city was preserved. And as, when Scripture has 
enumerated the generations prior to Noah, with their ages, and explained the cause of the flood before 
God began to speak to Noah about the building of the ark, it is said, “These are the generations of Noah;” 
so also now, after enumerating the generations from Shem, Noah’s son, down to Abraham, it then 
signalizes an era by saying, “These are the generations of Terah: Terah begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran; 
and Haran begat Lot. And Haran died before his father Terah in the land of his nativity, in Ur of the 
Chaldees. And Abram and Nahor took them wives: the name of Abram’s wife was Sarai; and the name of 
Nahor’s wife Milcah, the daughter of Haran, the father of Milcah, and the father of Iscah.” This Iscah is 
supposed to be the same as Sarah, Abraham’s wife. 


CHAPTER 13 


WHY, IN THE ACCOUNT OF TERAH’S EMIGRATION, ON HIS FORSAKING THE CHALDEANS AND PASSING OVER 
INTO MESOPOTAMIA, NO MENTION IS MADE OF HIS SON NAHOR 


Next it is related how Terah with his family left the region of the Chaldeans and came into Mesopotamia, 
and dwelt in Haran. But nothing is said about one of his sons called Nahor, as if he had not taken him 
along with him. For the narrative runs thus: “And Terah took Abram his son, and Lot the son of Haran, his 
son’s son, and Sarah his daughter-in-law, his son Abram’s wife, and led them forth out of the region of the 
Chaldeans to go into the land of Canaan; and he came into Haran, and dwelt there.” Nahor and Milcah his 
wife are nowhere named here. But afterwards, when Abraham sent his servant to take a wife for his son 
Isaac, we find it thus written: “And the servant took ten camels of the camels of his lord, and of all the 
goods of his lord, with him; and arose, and went into Mesopotamia, into the city of Nahor.” This and other 
testimonies of this sacred history show that Nahor, Abraham’s brother, had also left the region of the 
Chaldeans, and fixed his abode in Mesopotamia, where Abraham dwelt with his father. Why, then, did the 


Scripture not mention him, when Terah with his family went forth out of the Chaldean nation and dwelt in 
Haran, since it mentions that he took with him not only Abraham his son, but also Sarah his daughter-in- 
law, and Lot his grandson? The only reason we can think of is, that perhaps he had lapsed from the piety 
of his father and brother, and adhered to the superstition of the Chaldeans, and had afterwards emigrated 
thence, either through penitence, or because he was persecuted as a suspected person. For in the book 
called Judith, when Holofernes, the enemy of the Israelites, inquired what kind of nation that might be, 
and whether war should be made against them, Achior, the leader of the Ammonites, answered him thus: 
“Let our lord now hear a word from the mouth of thy servant, and I will declare unto thee the truth 
concerning the people which dwelleth near thee in this hill country, and there shall no lie come out of the 
mouth of thy servant. For this people is descended from the Chaldeans, and they dwelt heretofore in 
Mesopotamia, because they would not follow the gods of their fathers, which were glorious in the land of 
the Chaldeans, but went out of the way of their ancestors, and adored the God of heaven, whom they 
knew; and they cast them out from the face of their gods, and they fled into Mesopotamia, and dwelt there 
many days. And their God said to them, that they should depart from their habitation, and go into the land 
of Canaan; and they dwelt,” etc., as Achior the Ammonite narrates. Whence it is manifest that the house of 
Terah had suffered persecution from the Chaldeans for the true piety with which they worshipped the one 
and true God. 


CHAPTER 14 


OF THE YEARS OF TERAH, WHO COMPLETED HIS LIFETIME IN HARAN 


On Terah’s death in Mesopotamia, where he is said to have lived 205 years, the promises of God made to 
Abraham now begin to be pointed out; for thus it is written: “And the days of Terah in Haran were two 
hundred and five years, and he died in Haran.” This is not to be taken as if he had spent all his days there, 
but that he there completed the days of his life, which were two hundred and five years: otherwise it 
would not be known how many years Terah lived, since it is not said in what year of his life he came into 
Haran; and it is absurd to suppose that, in this series of generations, where it is carefully recorded how 
many years each one lived, his age was the only one not put on record. For although some whom the same 
Scripture mentions have not their age recorded, they are not in this series, in which the reckoning of time 
is continuously indicated by the death of the parents and the succession of the children. For this series, 
which is given in order from Adam to Noah, and from him down to Abraham, contains no one without the 
number of the years of his life. 


CHAPTER 15 


OF THE TIME OF THE MIGRATION OF ABRAHAM, WHEN, ACCORDING TO THE COMMANDMENT OF GOD, HE WENT 
OUT FROM HARAN 


When, after the record of the death of Terah, the father of Abraham, we next read, “And the Lord said to 
Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house,” etc., it is not to be 
supposed, because this follows in the order of the narrative, that it also followed in the chronological 
order of events. For if it were so, there would be an insoluble difficulty. For after these words of God 
which were spoken to Abraham, the Scripture says: “And Abram departed, as the Lord had spoken unto 
him; and Lot went with him. Now Abraham was seventy-five years old when he departed out of Haran.” 
How can this be true if he departed from Haran after his father’s death? For when Terah was seventy 
years old, as is intimated above, he begat Abraham; and if to this number we add the seventy-five years 
which Abraham reckoned when he went out of Haran, we get 145 years. Therefore that was the number of 
the years of Terah, when Abraham departed out of that city of Mesopotamia; for he had reached the 
seventy-fifth year of his life, and thus his father, who begat him in the seventieth year of his life, had 
reached, as was said, his 145th. Therefore he did not depart thence after his father’s death, that is, after 
the 205 years his father lived; but the year of his departure from that place, seeing it was his seventy-fifth, 
is inferred beyond a doubt to have been the 145th of his father, who begat him in his seventieth year. And 
thus it is to be understood that the Scripture, according to its custom, has gone back to the time which 
had already been passed by the narrative; just as above, when it had mentioned the grandsons of Noah, it 
said that they were in their nations and tongues; and yet afterwards, as if this also had followed in order 
of time, it says, “And the whole earth was of one lip, and one speech for all.” How, then, could they be said 
to be in their own nations and according to their own tongues, if there was one for all; except because the 
narrative goes back to gather up what it had passed over? Here, too, in the same way, after saying, “And 
the days of Terah in Haran were 205 years, and Terah died in Haran,” the Scripture, going back to what 
had been passed over in order to complete what had been begun about Terah, says, “And the Lord said to 
Abram, Get thee out of thy country,” etc. After which words of God it is added, “And Abram departed, as 
the Lord spake unto him; and Lot went with him. But Abram was seventy-five years old when he departed 
out of Haran.” Therefore it was done when his father was in the 145th year of his age; for it was then the 
seventy-fifth of his own. But this question is also solved in another way, that the seventy-five years of 
Abraham when he departed out of Haran are reckoned from the year in which he was delivered from the 
fire of the Chaldeans, not from that of his birth, as if he was rather to be held as having been born then. 


Now the blessed Stephen, in narrating these things in the Acts of the Apostles, says: “The God of glory 


appeared unto our father Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Charran, and said 
unto him, Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, and come into 
the land which I will show thee.” According to these words of Stephen, God spoke to Abraham, not after 
the death of his father, who certainly died in Haran, where his son also dwelt with him, but before he 
dwelt in that city, although he was already in Mesopotamia. Therefore he had already departed from the 
Chaldeans. So that when Stephen adds, “Then Abraham went out of the land of the Chaldeans, and dwelt 
in Charran,” this does not point out what took place after God spoke to him (for it was not after these 
words of God that he went out of the land of the Chaldeans, since he says that God spoke to him in 
Mesopotamia), but the word “then” which he uses refers to that whole period from his going out of the 
land of the Chaldeans and dwelling in Haran. Likewise in what follows, “And thenceforth, when his father 
was dead, he settled him in this land, wherein ye now dwell, and your fathers,” he does not say, after his 
father was dead he went out from Haran; but thenceforth he settled him here, after his father was dead. It 
is to be understood, therefore, that God had spoken to Abraham when he was in Mesopotamia, before he 
dwelt in Haran; but that he came to Haran with his father, keeping in mind the precept of God, and that 
he went out thence in his own seventy-fifth year, which was his father’s 145th. But he says that his 
settlement in the land of Canaan, not his going forth from Haran, took place after his father’s death; 
because his father was already dead when he purchased the land, and personally entered on possession of 
it. But when, on his having already settled in Mesopotamia, that is, already gone out of the land of the 
Chaldeans, God says, “Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house,” 
this means, not that he should cast out his body from thence, for he had already done that, but that he 
should tear away his soul. For he had not gone out from thence in mind, if he was held by the hope and 
desire of returning,—a hope and desire which was to be cut off by God’s command and help, and by his 
own obedience. It would indeed be no incredible supposition that afterwards, when Nahor followed his 
father, Abraham then fulfilled the precept of the Lord, that he should depart out of Haran with Sarah his 
wife and Lot his brother’s son. 


CHAPTER 16 
OF THE ORDER AND NATURE OF THE PROMISES OF GOD WHICH WERE MADE TO ABRAHAM 


God’s promises made to Abraham are now to be considered; for in these the oracles of our God, that is, of 
the true God, began to appear more openly concerning the godly people, whom prophetic authority 
foretold. The first of these reads thus: “And the Lord said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, and go into a land that I will show thee: and I will make of 
thee a great nation, and I will bless thee and magnify thy name; and thou shall be blessed: and I will bless 
them that bless thee, and curse them that curse thee: and in thee shall all tribes of the earth be blessed.” 
Now it is to be observed that two things are promised to Abraham, the one, that his seed should possess 
the land of Canaan, which is intimated when it is said, “Go into a land that I will show thee, and I will 
make of thee a great nation;” but the other far more excellent, not about the carnal but the spiritual seed, 
through which he is the father, not of the one Israelite nation, but of all nations who follow the footprints 
of his faith, which was first promised in these words, “And in thee shall all tribes of the earth be blessed.” 
Eusebius thought this promise was made in Abraham’s seventy-fifth year, as if soon after it was made 
Abraham had departed out of Haran because the Scripture cannot be contradicted in which we read, 
“Abram was seventy and five years old when he departed out of Haran.” But if this promise was made in 
that year, then of course Abraham was staying in Haran with his father; for he could not depart thence 
unless he had first dwelt there. Does this, then, contradict what Stephen says, “The God of glory appeared 
to our father Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Charran?” But it is to be 
understood that the whole took place in the same year,—both the promise of God before Abraham dwelt in 
Haran, and his dwelling in Haran, and his departure thence,—not only because Eusebius in the Chronicles 
reckons from the year of this promise, and shows that after 430 years the exodus from Egypt took place, 
when the law was given, but because the Apostle Paul also mentions it. 


CHAPTER 17 


OF THE THREE MOST FAMOUS KINGDOMS OF THE NATIONS, OF WHICH ONE, THAT IS THE ASSYRIAN, WAS 
ALREADY VERY EMINENT WHEN ABRAHAM WAS BORN 


During the same period there were three famous kingdoms of the nations, in which the city of the earth- 
born, that is, the society of men living according to man under the domination of the fallen angels, chiefly 
flourished, namely, the three kingdoms of Sicyon, Egypt, and Assyria. Of these, Assyria was much the most 
powerful and sublime; for that king Ninus, son of Belus, had subdued the people of all Asia except India. 
By Asia I now mean not that part which is one province of this greater Asia, but what is called Universal 
Asia, which some set down as the half, but most as the third part of the whole world,—the three being 
Asia, Europe, and Africa, thereby making an unequal division. For the part called Asia stretches from the 
south through the east even to the north; Europe from the north even to the west; and Africa from the 
west even to the south. Thus we see that two, Europe and Africa, contain one half of the world, and Asia 
alone the other half. And these two parts are made by the circumstance, that there enters between them 
from the ocean all the Mediterranean water, which makes this great sea of ours. So that, if you divide the 
world into two parts, the east and the west, Asia will be in the one, and Europe and Africa in the other. So 


that of the three kingdoms then famous, one, namely Sicyon, was not under the Assyrians, because it was 
in Europe; but as for Egypt, how could it fail to be subject to the empire which ruled all Asia with the 
single exception of India? In Assyria, therefore, the dominion of the impious city had the pre-eminence. Its 
head was Babylon,—an earth-born city, most fitly named, for it means confusion. There Ninus reigned 
after the death of his father Belus, who first had reigned there sixty-five years. His son Ninus, who, on his 
father’s death, succeeded to the kingdom, reigned fifty-two years, and had been king forty-three years 
when Abraham was born, which was about the 1200th year before Rome was founded, as it were another 
Babylon in the west. 


CHAPTER 18 


OF THE REPEATED ADDRESS OF GOD TO ABRAHAM, IN WHICH HE PROMISED THE LAND OF CANAAN TO HIM AND 
TO HIS SEED 


Abraham, then, having departed out of Haran in the seventy-fifth year of his own age, and in the hundred 
and forty-fifth of his father’s, went with Lot, his brother’s son, and Sarah his wife, into the land of Canaan, 
and came even to Sichem, where again he received the divine oracle, of which it is thus written: “And the 
Lord appeared unto Abram, and said unto him, Unto thy seed will I give this land.” Nothing is promised 
here about that seed in which he is made the father of all nations, but only about that by which he is the 
father of the one Israelite nation; for by this seed that land was possessed. 


CHAPTER 19 


OF THE DIVINE PRESERVATION OF SARAH’S CHASTITY IN EGYPT, WHEN ABRAHAM HAD CALLED HER NOT HIS 
WIFE BUT HIS SISTER 


Having built an altar there, and called upon God, Abraham proceeded thence and dwelt in the desert, and 
was compelled by pressure of famine to go on into Egypt. There he called his wife his sister, and told no 
lie. For she was this also, because she was near of blood; just as Lot, on account of the same nearness, 
being his brother’s son, is called his brother. Now he did not deny that she was his wife, but held his 
peace about it, committing to God the defence of his wife’s chastity, and providing as a man against 
human wiles; because if he had not provided against the danger as much as he could, he would have been 
tempting God rather than trusting in Him. We have said enough about this matter against the calumnies 
of Faustus the Manichaean. At last what Abraham had expected the Lord to do took place. For Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, who had taken her to him as his wife, restored her to her husband on being severely 
plagued. And far be it from us to believe that she was defiled by lying with another; because it is much 
more credible that, by these great afflictions, Pharaoh was not permitted to do this. 


CHAPTER 20 


OF THE PARTING OF LOT AND ABRAHAM, WHICH THEY AGREED TO WITHOUT BREACH OF CHARITY 


On Abraham’s return out of Egypt to the place he had left, Lot, his brother’s son, departed from him into 
the land of Sodom, without breach of charity. For they had grown rich, and began to have many herdmen 
of cattle, and when these strove together, they avoided in this way the pugnacious discord of their 
families. Indeed, as human affairs go, this cause might even have given rise to some strife between 
themselves. Consequently these are the words of Abraham to Lot, when taking precaution against this 
evil, “Let there be no strife between me and thee, and between my herdmen and thy herdmen; for we be 
brethren. Behold, is not the whole land before thee? Separate thyself from me: if thou wilt go to the left 
hand, I will go to the right; or if thou wilt go to the right hand, I will go to the left.” From this, perhaps, 
has arisen a pacific custom among men, that when there is any partition of earthly things, the greater 
should make the division, the less the choice. 


CHAPTER 21 


OF THE THIRD PROMISE OF GOD, BY WHICH HE ASSURED THE LAND OF CANAAN TO ABRAHAM AND HIS SEED IN 
PERPETUITY 


Now, when Abraham and Lot had separated, and dwelt apart, owing to the necessity of supporting their 
families, and not to vile discord, and Abraham was in the land of Canaan, but Lot in Sodom, the Lord said 
to Abraham in a third oracle, “Lift up thine eyes, and look from the place where thou now art, to the 
north, and to Africa, and to the east, and to the sea; for all the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, 
and to thy seed for ever. And I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth: if any one can number the dust 
of the earth, thy seed shall also be numbered. Arise, and walk through the land, in the length of it, and in 
the breadth of it; for unto thee will I give it.” It does not clearly appear whether in this promise that also is 
contained by which he is made the father of all nations. For the clause, “And I will make thy seed as the 
dust of the earth,” may seem to refer to this, being spoken by that figure the Greeks call hyperbole, which 
indeed is figurative, not literal. But no person of understanding can doubt in what manner the Scripture 
uses this and other figures. For that figure (that is, way of speaking) is used when what is said is far 


larger than what is meant by it; for who does not see how incomparably larger the number of the dust 
must be than that of all men can be from Adam himself down to the end of the world? How much greater, 
then, must it be than the seed of Abraham,—not only that pertaining to the nation of Israel, but also that 
which is and shall be according to the imitation of faith in all nations of the whole wide world! For that 
seed is indeed very small in comparison with the multitude of the wicked, although even those few of 
themselves make an innumerable multitude, which by a hyperbole is compared to the dust of the earth. 
Truly that multitude which was promised to Abraham is not innumerable to God, although to man; but to 
God not even the dust of the earth is so. Further, the promise here made may be understood not only of 
the nation of Israel, but of the whole seed of Abraham, which may be fitly compared to the dust for 
multitude, because regarding it also there is the promise of many children, not according to the flesh, but 
according to the spirit. But we have therefore said that this does not clearly appear, because the multitude 
even of that one nation, which was born according to the flesh of Abraham through his grandson Jacob, 
has increased so much as to fill almost all parts of the world. Consequently, even it might by hyperbole be 
compared to the dust for multitude, because even it alone is innumerable by man. Certainly no one 
questions that only that land is meant which is called Canaan. But that saying, “To thee will I give it, and 
to thy seed for ever,” may move some, if by “for ever” they understand “to eternity.” But if in this passage 
they take “for ever” thus, as we firmly hold it means that the beginning of the world to come is to be 
ordered from the end of the present, there is still no difficulty, because, although the Israelites are 
expelled from Jerusalem, they still remain in other cities in the land of Canaan, and shall remain even to 
the end; and when that whole land is inhabited by Christians, they also are the very seed of Abraham. 


CHAPTER 22 


OF ABRAHAM’S OVERCOMING THE ENEMIES OF SODOM, WHEN HE DELIVERED LOT FROM CAPTIVITY AND WAS 
BLESSED BY MELCHIZEDEK THE PRIEST 


Having received this oracle of promise, Abraham migrated, and remained in another place of the same 
land, that is, beside the oak of Mamre, which was Hebron. Then on the invasion of Sodom, when five kings 
carried on war against four, and Lot was taken captive with the conquered Sodomites, Abraham delivered 
him from the enemy, leading with him to battle three hundred and eighteen of his home-born servants, 
and won the victory for the kings of Sodom, but would take nothing of the spoils when offered by the king 
for whom he had won them. He was then openly blessed by Melchizedek, who was priest of God Most 
High, about whom many and great things are written in the epistle which is inscribed to the Hebrews, 
which most say is by the Apostle Paul, though some deny this. For then first appeared the sacrifice which 
is now offered to God by Christians in the whole wide world, and that is fulfilled which long after the 
event was said by the prophet to Christ, who was yet to come in the flesh, “Thou art a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchizedek,”—that is to say, not after the order of Aaron, for that order was to be taken 
away when the things shone forth which were intimated beforehand by these shadows. 


CHAPTER 23 


OF THE WORD OF THE LORD TO ABRAHAM, BY WHICH IT WAS PROMISED TO HIM THAT HIS POSTERITY SHOULD 
BE MULTIPLIED ACCORDING TO THE MULTITUDE OF THE STARS; ON BELIEVING WHICH HE WAS DECLARED 
JUSTIFIED WHILE YET IN UNCIRCUMCISION 


The word of the Lord came to Abraham in a vision also. For when God promised him protection and 
exceeding great reward, he, being solicitous about posterity, said that a certain Eliezer of Damascus, born 
in his house, would be his heir. Immediately he was promised an heir, not that house-born servant, but one 
who was to come forth of Abraham himself; and again a seed innumerable, not as the dust of the earth, 
but as the stars of heaven,—which rather seems to me a promise of a posterity exalted in celestial felicity. 
For, so far as multitude is concerned, what are the stars of heaven to the dust of the earth, unless one 
should say the comparison is like inasmuch as the stars also cannot be numbered? For it is not to be 
believed that all of them can be seen. For the more keenly one observes them, the more does he see. So 
that it is to be supposed some remain concealed from the keenest observers, to say nothing of those stars 
which are said to rise and set in another part of the world most remote from us. Finally, the authority of 
this book condemns those like Aratus or Eudoxus, or any others who boast that they have found out and 
written down the complete number of the stars. Here, indeed, is set down that sentence which the apostle 
quotes in order to commend the grace of God, “Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him for 
righteousness;” lest the circumcision should glory, and be unwilling to receive the uncircumcised nations 
to the faith of Christ. For at the time when he believed, and his faith was counted to him for 
righteousness, Abraham had not yet been circumcised. 


CHAPTER 24 


OF THE MEANING OF THE SACRIFICE ABRAHAM WAS COMMANDED TO OFFER WHEN HE SUPPLICATED TO BE 
TAUGHT ABOUT THOSE THINGS HE HAD BELIEVED 


In the same vision, God in speaking to him also says, “I am God that brought thee out of the region of the 
Chaldees, to give thee this land to inherit it.” And when Abram asked whereby he might know that he 


should inherit it, God said to him, “Take me an heifer of three years old, and a she-goat of three years old, 
and a ram of three years old, and a turtle-dove, and a pigeon. And he took unto him all these, and divided 
them in the midst, and laid each piece one against another; but the birds divided he not. And the fowls 
came down,” as it is written, “on the carcasses, and Abram sat down by them. But about the going down 
of the sun, great fear fell upon Abram; and, lo, an horror of great darkness fell upon him. And He said 
unto Abram, Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land not theirs, and they shall reduce 
them to servitude and shall afflict them four hundred years: but the nation whom they shall serve will I 
judge; and afterward shall they come out hither with great substance. And thou shalt go to thy fathers in 
peace; kept in a good old age. But in the fourth generation they shall come hither again: for the iniquity of 
the Amorites is not yet full. And when the sun was setting, there was a flame, and a smoking furnace, and 
lamps of fire, that passed through between those pieces. In that day the Lord made a covenant with 
Abram, saying, Unto thy seed will I give this land, from the river of Egypt unto the great river Euphrates: 
the Kenites, and the Kenizzites, and the Kadmonites, and the Hittites, and the Perizzites, and the 
Rephaims, and the Amorites, and the Canaanites, and the Hivites, and the Girgashites, and the Jebusites.” 


All these things were said and done in a vision from God; but it would take long, and would exceed the 
scope of this work, to treat of them exactly in detail. It is enough that we should know that, after it was 
said Abram believed in God, and it was counted to him for righteousness, he did not fail in faith in saying, 
“Lord God, whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it?” for the inheritance of that land was promised to 
him. Now he does not say, How shall I know, as if he did not yet believe; but he says, “Whereby shall I 
know,” meaning that some sign might be given by which he might know the manner of those things which 
he had believed, just as it is not for lack of faith the Virgin Mary says, “How shall this be, seeing I know 
not a man?” for she inquired as to the way in which that should take place which she was certain would 
come to pass. And when she asked this, she was told, “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee.” Here also, in fine, a symbol was given, consisting of three 
animals, a heifer, a she-goat, and a ram, and two birds, a turtle-dove and pigeon, that he might know that 
the things which he had not doubted should come to pass were to happen in accordance with this symbol. 
Whether, therefore, the heifer was a sign that the people should be put under the law, the she-goat that 
the same people was to become sinful, the ram that they should reign (and these animals are said to be of 
three years old for this reason, that there are three remarkable divisions of time, from Adam to Noah, and 
from him to Abraham, and from him to David, who, on the rejection of Saul, was first established by the 
will of the Lord in the kingdom of the Israelite nation: in this third division, which extends from Abraham 
to David, that people grew up as if passing through the third age of life), or whether they had some other 
more suitable meaning, still I have no doubt whatever that spiritual things were prefigured by them as 
well as by the turtle-dove and pigeon. And it is said, “But the birds divided he not,” because carnal men 
are divided among themselves, but the spiritual not at all, whether they seclude themselves from the busy 
conversation of men, like the turtle-dove, or dwell among them, like the pigeon; for both birds are simple 
and harmless, signifying that even in the Israelite people, to which that land was to be given, there would 
be individuals who were children of the promise, and heirs of the kingdom that is to remain in eternal 
felicity. But the fowls coming down on the divided carcasses represent nothing good, but the spirits of this 
air, seeking some food for themselves in the division of carnal men. But that Abraham sat down with them, 
signifies that even amid these divisions of the carnal, true believers shall persevere to the end. And that 
about the going down of the sun great fear fell upon Abraham and a horror of great darkness, signifies 
that about the end of this world believers shall be in great perturbation and tribulation, of which the Lord 
said in the gospel, “For then shall be great tribulation, such as was not from the beginning.” 


But what is said to Abraham, “Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land not theirs, and 
they shall reduce them to servitude, and shall afflict them 400 years,” is most clearly a prophecy about the 
people of Israel which was to be in servitude in Egypt. Not that this people was to be in that servitude 
under the oppressive Egyptians for 400 years, but it is foretold that this should take place in the course of 
those 400 years. For as it is written of Terah the father of Abraham, “And the days of Terah in Haran were 
205 years,” not because they were all spent there, but because they were completed there, so it is said 
here also, “And they shall reduce them to servitude, and shall afflict them 400 years,” for this reason, 
because that number was completed, not because it was all spent in that affliction. The years are said to 
be 400 in round numbers, although they were a little more,—whether you reckon from this time, when 
these things were promised to Abraham, or from the birth of Isaac, as the seed of Abraham, of which 
these things are predicted. For, as we have already said above, from the seventy-fifth year of Abraham, 
when the first promise was made to him, down to the exodus of Israel from Egypt, there are reckoned 430 
years, which the apostle thus mentions: “And this I say, that the covenant confirmed by God, the law, 
which was made 430 years after, cannot disannul, that it should make the promise of none effect.” So then 
these 430 years might be called 400, because they are not much more, especially since part even of that 
number had already gone by when these things were shown and said to Abraham in vision, or when Isaac 
was born in his father’s 100th year, twenty-five years after the first promise, when of these 430 years 
there now remained 405, which God was pleased to call 400. No one will doubt that the other things 
which follow in the prophetic words of God pertain to the people of Israel. 


When it is added, “And when the sun was now setting there was a flame, and lo, a smoking furnace, and 
lamps of fire, which passed through between those pieces,” this signifies that at the end of the world the 
carnal shall be judged by fire. For just as the affliction of the city of God, such as never was before, which 


is expected to take place under Antichrist, was signified by Abraham’s horror of great darkness about the 
going down of the sun, that is, when the end of the world draws nigh,—so at the going down of the sun, 
that is, at the very end of the world, there is signified by that fire the day of judgment, which separates 
the carnal who are to be saved by fire from those who are to be condemned in the fire. And then the 
covenant made with Abraham particularly sets forth the land of Canaan, and names eleven tribes in it 
from the river of Egypt even to the great river Euphrates. It is not then from the great river of Egypt, that 
is, the Nile, but from a small one which separates Egypt from Palestine, where the city of Rhinocorura is. 


CHAPTER 25 


OF SARAH’S HANDMAID, HAGAR, WHOM SHE HERSELF WISHED TO BE ABRAHAM’S CONCUBINE 


And here follow the times of Abraham’s sons, the one by Hagar the bond maid, the other by Sarah the free 
woman, about whom we have already spoken in the previous book. As regards this transaction, Abraham 
is in no way to be branded as guilty concerning this concubine, for he used her for the begetting of 
progeny, not for the gratification of lust; and not to insult, but rather to obey his wife, who supposed it 
would be solace of her barrenness if she could make use of the fruitful womb of her handmaid to supply 
the defect of her own nature, and by that law of which the apostle says, “Likewise also the husband hath 
not power of his own body, but the wife,” could, as a wife, make use of him for childbearing by another, 
when she could not do so in her own person. Here there is no wanton lust, no filthy lewdness. The 
handmaid is delivered to the husband by the wife for the sake of progeny, and is received by the husband 
for the sake of progeny, each seeking, not guilty excess, but natural fruit. And when the pregnant bond 
woman despised her barren mistress, and Sarah, with womanly jealousy, rather laid the blame of this on 
her husband, even then Abraham showed that he was not a slavish lover, but a free begetter of children, 
and that in using Hagar he had guarded the chastity of Sarah his wife, and had gratified her will and not 
his own,—had received her without seeking, had gone in to her without being attached, had impregnated 
without loving her—for he says, “Behold thy maid is in thy hands: do to her as it pleaseth thee;” a man 
able to use women as a man should,—his wife temperately, his handmaid compliantly, neither 
intemperately! 


CHAPTER 26 


OF GOD’S ATTESTATION TO ABRAHAM, BY WHICH HE ASSURES HIM, WHEN NOW OLD, OF A SON BY THE BARREN 
SARAH, AND APPOINTS HIM THE FATHER OF THE NATIONS, AND SEALS HIS FAITH IN THE PROMISE BY THE 
SACRAMENT OF CIRCUMCISION 


After these things Ishmael was born of Hagar; and Abraham might think that in him was fulfilled what 
God had promised him, saying, when he wished to adopt his home-born servant, “This shall not be thine 
heir; but he that shall come forth of thee, he shall be thine heir.” Therefore, lest he should think that what 
was promised was fulfilled in the handmaid’s son, “when Abram was ninety years old and nine, God 
appeared to him, and said unto him, I am God; be well-pleasing in my sight, and be without complaint, and 
I will make my covenant between me and thee, and will fill thee exceedingly.” 


Here there are more distinct promises about the calling of the nations in Isaac, that is, in the son of the 
promise, by which grace is signified, and not nature; for the son is promised from an old man and a barren 
old woman. For although God effects even the natural course of procreation, yet where the agency of God 
is manifest, through the decay or failure of nature, grace is more plainly discerned. And because this was 
to be brought about, not by generation, but by regeneration, circumcision was enjoined now, when a son 
was promised of Sarah. And by ordering all, not only sons, but also home-born and purchased servants to 
be circumcised, he testifies that this grace pertains to all. For what else does circumcision signify than a 
nature renewed on the putting off of the old? And what else does the eighth day mean than Christ, who 
rose again when the week was completed, that is, after the Sabbath? The very names of the parents are 
changed: all things proclaim newness, and the new covenant is shadowed forth in the old. For what does 
the term old covenant imply but the concealing of the new? And what does the term new covenant imply 
but the revealing of the old? The laughter of Abraham is the exultation of one who rejoices, not the 
scornful laughter of one who mistrusts. And those words of his in his heart, “Shall a son be born to me 
that am an hundred years old? and shall Sarah, that is ninety years old, bear?” are not the words of doubt, 
but of wonder. And when it is said, “And I will give to thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land in which 
thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession,” if it troubles any one whether 
this is to be held as fulfilled, or whether its fulfilment may still be looked for, since no kind of earthly 
possession can be everlasting for any nation whatever, let him know that the word translated everlasting, 
by our writers is what the Greeks term aio;nion, which is derived from aio;n, the Greek for saeculum, an 
age. But the Latins have not ventured to translate this by secular, lest they should change the meaning 
into something widely different. For many things are called secular which so happen in this world as to 
pass away even in a short time; but what is termed aio;nion either has no end, or lasts to the very end of 
this world. 


CHAPTER 27 


OF THE MALE, WHO WAS TO LOSE HIS SOUL IF HE WAS NOT CIRCUMCISED ON THE EIGHTH DAY, BECAUSE HE 
HAD BROKEN GOD’S COVENANT 


When it is said, “The male who is not circumcised in the flesh of his foreskin, that soul shall be cut off 
from his people, because he hath broken my covenant,” some may be troubled how that ought to be 
understood, since it can be no fault of the infant whose life it is said must perish; nor has the covenant of 
God been broken by him, but by his parents, who have not taken care to circumcise him. But even the 
infants, not personally in their own life, but according to the common origin of the human race, have all 
broken God’s covenant in that one in whom all have sinned. Now there are many things called God’s 
covenants besides those two great ones, the old and the new, which any one who pleases may read and 
know. For the first covenant, which was made with the first man, is just this: “In the day ye eat thereof, ye 
shall surely die.” Whence it is written in the book called Ecclesiasticus, “All flesh waxeth old as doth a 
garment. For the covenant from the beginning is, Thou shall die the death.” Now, as the law was more 
plainly given afterward, and the apostle says, “Where no law is, there is no prevarication,” on what 
supposition is what is said in the psalm true, “I accounted all the sinners of the earth prevaricators,” 
except that all who are held liable for any sin are accused of dealing deceitfully (prevaricating) with some 
law? If on this account, then, even the infants are, according to the true belief, born in sin, not actual but 
original, so that we confess they have need of grace for the remission of sins, certainly it must be 
acknowledged that in the same sense in which they are sinners they are also prevaricators of that law 
which was given in Paradise, according to the truth of both scriptures, “I accounted all the sinners of the 
earth prevaricators,” and “Where no law is, there is no prevarication.” And thus, be cause circumcision 
was the sign of regeneration, and the infant, on account of the original sin by which God’s covenant was 
first broken, was not undeservedly to lose his generation unless delivered by regeneration, these divine 
words are to be understood as if it had been said, Whoever is not born again, that soul shall perish from 
his people, because he hath broken my covenant, since he also has sinned in Adam with all others. For 
had He said, Because he hath broken this my covenant, He would have compelled us to understand by it 
only this of circumcision; but since He has not expressly said what covenant the infant has broken, we are 
free to understand Him as speaking of that covenant of which the breach can be ascribed to an infant. Yet 
if any one contends that it is said of nothing else than circumcision, that in it the infant has broken the 
covenant of God because, he is not circumcised, he must seek some method of explanation by which it 
may be understood without absurdity (such as this) that he has broken the covenant, because it has been 
broken in him although not by him. Yet in this case also it is to be observed that the soul of the infant, 
being guilty of no sin of neglect against itself, would perish unjustly, unless original sin rendered it 
obnoxious to punishment. 


CHAPTER 28 


OF THE CHANGE OF NAME IN ABRAHAM AND SARAH, WHO RECEIVED THE GIFT OF FECUNDITY WHEN THEY 
WERE INCAPABLE OF REGENERATION OWING TO THE BARRENNESS OF ONE, AND THE OLD AGE OF BOTH 


Now when a promise so great and clear was made to Abraham, in which it was so plainly said to him, “I 
have made thee a father of many nations, and I will increase thee exceedingly, and I will make nations of 
thee, and kings shall go forth of thee. And I will give thee a son of Sarah; and I will bless him, and he shall 
become nations, and kings of nations shall be of him,”—a promise which we now see fulfilled in Christ,— 
from that time forward this couple are not called in Scripture, as formerly, Abram and Sarai, but Abraham 
and Sarah, as we have called them from the first, for every one does so now. The reason why the name of 
Abraham was changed is given: “For,” He says, “I have made thee a father of many nations.” This, then, is 
to be understood to be the meaning of Abraham; but Abram, as he was formerly called, means “exalted 
father.” The reason of the change of Sarah’s name is not given; but as those say who have written 
interpretations of the Hebrew names contained in these books, Sarah means “my princess,” and Sarai 
“strength.” Whence it is written in the Epistle to the Hebrews, “Through faith also Sarah herself received 
strength to conceive seed.” For both were old, as the Scripture testifies; but she was also barren, and had 
ceased to menstruate, so that she could no longer bear children even if she had not been barren. Further, 
if a woman is advanced in years, yet still retains the custom of women, she can bear children to a young 
man, but not to an old man, although that same old man can beget, but only of a young woman; as after 
Sarah’s death Abraham could of Keturah, because he met with her in her lively age. This, then, is what the 
apostle mentions as wonderful, saying, besides, that Abraham’s body was now dead; because at that age 
he was no longer able to beget children of any woman who retained now only a small part of her natural 
vigor. Of course we must understand that his body was dead only to some purposes, not to all; for if it was 
so to all, it would no longer be the aged body of a living man, but the corpse of a dead one. Although that 
question, how Abraham begot children of Keturah, is usually solved in this way, that the gift of begetting 
which he received from the Lord, remained even after the death of his wife, yet I think that solution of the 
question which I have followed is preferable, because, although in our days an old man of a hundred years 
can beget children of no woman, it was not so then, when men still lived so long that a hundred years did 
not yet bring on them the decrepitude of old age. 


CHAPTER 29 


OF THE THREE MEN OR ANGELS, IN WHOM THE LORD IS RELATED TO HAVE APPEARED TO ABRAHAM AT THE 
OAK OF MAMRE 


God appeared again to Abraham at the oak of Mamre in three men, who it is not to be doubted were 
angels, although some think that one of them was Christ, and assert that He was visible before He put on 
flesh. Now it belongs to the divine power, and invisible, incorporeal, and incommutable nature, without 
changing itself at all, to appear even to mortal men, not by what it is, but by what is subject to it. And 
what is not subject to it? Yet if they try to establish that one of these three was Christ by the fact that, 
although he saw three, he addressed the Lord in the singular, as it is written, “And, lo, three men stood by 
him: and, when he saw them, he ran to meet them from the tent-door, and worshipped toward the ground, 
and said, Lord, if I have found favor before thee,” etc.; why do they not advert to this also, that when two 
of them came to destroy the Sodomites, while Abraham still spoke to one, calling him Lord, and 
interceding that he would not destroy the righteous along with the wicked in Sodom, Lot received these 
two in such a way that he too in his conversation with them addressed the Lord in the singular? For after 
saying to them in the plural, “Behold, my lords, turn aside into your servant’s house,” etc., yet it is 
afterwards said, “And the angels laid hold upon his hand, and the hand of his wife, and the hands of his 
two daughters, because the Lord was merciful unto him. And it came to pass, whenever they had led him 
forth abroad, that they said, Save thy life; look not behind thee, neither stay thou in all this region: save 
thyself in the mountain, lest thou be caught. And Lot said unto them, I pray thee, Lord, since thy servant 
hath found grace in thy sight,” etc. And then after these words the Lord also answered him in the singular, 
although He was in two angels, saying, “See, I have accepted thy face,” etc. This makes it much more 
credible that both Abraham in the three men and Lot in the two recognized the Lord, addressing Him in 
the singular number, even when they were addressing men; for they received them as they did for no 
other reason than that they might minister human refection to them as men who needed it. Yet there was 
about them something so excellent, that those who showed them hospitality as men could not doubt that 
God was in them as He was wont to be in the prophets, and therefore sometimes addressed them in the 
plural, and sometimes God in them in the singular. But that they were angels the Scripture testifies, not 
only in this book of Genesis, in which these transactions are related, but also in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where in praising hospitality it is said, “For thereby some have entertained angels unawares.” 
By these three men, then, when a son Isaac was again promised to Abraham by Sarah, such a divine 
oracle was also given that it was said, “Abraham shall become a great and numerous nation, and all the 
nations of the earth shall be blessed in him.” And here these two things, are promised with the utmost 
brevity and fullness,—the nation of Israel according to the flesh, and all nations according to faith. 


CHAPTER 30 


OF LOT’S DELIVERANCE FROM SODOM, AND ITS CONSUMPTION BY FIRE FROM HEAVEN; AND OF ABIMELECH, 
WHOSE LUST COULD NOT HARM SARAH’S CHASTITY 


After this promise Lot was delivered out of Sodom, and a fiery rain from heaven turned into ashes that 
whole region of the impious city, where custom had made sodomy as prevalent as laws have elsewhere 
made other kinds of wickedness. But this punishment of theirs was a specimen of the divine judgment to 
come. For what is meant by the angels forbidding those who were delivered to look back, but that we are 
not to look back in heart to the old life which, being regenerated through grace, we have put off, if we 
think to escape the last judgment? Lot’s wife, indeed, when she looked back, remained, and, being turned 
into salt, furnished to believing men a condiment by which to savor somewhat the warning to be drawn 
from that example. Then Abraham did again at Gerar, with Abimelech the king of that city, what he had 
done in Egypt about his wife, and received her back untouched in the same way. On this occasion, when 
the king rebuked Abraham for not saying she was his wife, and calling her his sister, he explained what he 
had been afraid of, and added this further, “And yet indeed she is my sister by the father’s side, but not by 
the mother’s; for she was Abraham’s sister by his own father, and so near of kin. But her beauty was so 
great, that even at that advanced age she could be fallen in love with. 


CHAPTER 31 


OF ISAAC, WHO WAS BORN ACCORDING TO THE PROMISE, WHOSE NAME WAS GIVEN ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
LAUGHTER OF BOTH PARENTS 


After these things a son was born to Abraham, according to God’s promise, of Sarah, and was called Isaac, 
which means laughter. For his father had laughed when he was promised to him, in wondering delight, 
and his mother, when he was again promised by those three men, had laughed, doubting for joy; yet she 
was blamed by the angel because that laughter, although it was for joy, yet was not full of faith. 
Afterwards she was confirmed in faith by the same angel. From this, then, the boy got his name. For when 
Isaac was born and called by that name, Sarah showed that her laughter was not that of scornful 
reproach, but that of joyful praise; for she said, “God hath made me to laugh, so that every one who hears 
will laugh with me.” Then in a little while the bond maid was cast out of the house with her son; and, 
according to the apostle, these two women signify the old and new covenants,—Sarah representing that of 


the Jerusalem which is above, that is, the city of God. 


CHAPTER 32 


OF ABRAHAM’S OBEDIENCE AND FAITH, WHICH WERE PROVED BY THE OFFERING UP, OF HIS SON IN SACRIFICE, 
AND OF SARAH’S DEATH 


Among other things, of which it would take too long time to mention the whole, Abraham was tempted 
about the offering up of his well-beloved son Isaac, to prove his pious obedience, and so make it known to 
the world, not to God. Now every temptation is not blame-worthy; it may even be praise-worthy, because it 
furnishes probation. And, for the most part, the human mind cannot attain to self-knowledge otherwise 
than by making trial of its powers through temptation, by some kind of experimental and not merely 
verbal self-interrogation; when, if it has acknowledged the gift of God, it is pious, and is consolidated by 
steadfast grace and not puffed up by vain boasting. Of course Abraham could never believe that God 
delighted in human sacrifices; yet when the divine commandment thundered, it was to be obeyed, not 
disputed. Yet Abraham is worthy of praise, because he all along believed that his son, on being offered up, 
would rise again; for God had said to him, when he was unwilling to fulfill his wife’s pleasure by casting 
out the bond maid and her son, “In Isaac shall thy seed be called.” No doubt He then goes on to say, “And 
as for the son of this bond woman, I will make him a great nation, because he is thy seed.” How then is it 
said “In Isaac shall thy seed be called,” when God calls Ishmael also his seed? The apostle, in explaining 
this, says, “In Isaac shall thy seed be called, that is, they which are the children of the flesh, these are not 
the children of God: but the children of the promise are counted for the seed.” In order, then, that the 
children of the promise may be the seed of Abraham, they are called in Isaac, that is, are gathered 
together in Christ by the call of grace. Therefore the father, holding fast from the first the promise which 
behoved to be fulfilled through this son whom God had ordered him to slay, did not doubt that he whom he 
once thought it hopeless he should ever receive would be restored to him when he had offered him up. It 
is in this way the passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews is also to be understood and explained. “By faith,” 
he says, “Abraham overcame, when tempted about Isaac: and he who had received the promise offered up 
his only son, to whom it was said, In Isaac shall thy seed be called: thinking that God was able to raise him 
up, even from the dead;” therefore he has added, “from whence also he received him in a similitude.” In 
whose similitude but His of whom the apostle says, “He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him 
up for us all?” And on this account Isaac also himself carried to the place of sacrifice the wood on which 
he was to be offered up, just as the Lord Himself carried His own cross. Finally, since Isaac was not to be 
slain, after his father was forbidden to smite him, who was that ram by the offering of which that sacrifice 
was completed with typical blood? For when Abraham saw him, he was caught by the horns in a thicket. 
What, then, did he represent but Jesus, who, before He was offered up, was crowned with thorns by the 
Jews? 


But let us rather hear the divine words spoken through the angel. For the Scripture says, “And Abraham 
stretched forth his hand to take the knife, that he might slay his son. And the Angel of the Lord called 
unto him from heaven, and said, Abraham. And he said, Here am I. And he said, Lay not thine hand upon 
the lad, neither do thou anything unto him: for now I know that thou fearest God, and hast not spared thy 
beloved son for my sake.” It is said, “Now I know,” that is, Now I have made to be known; for God was not 
previously ignorant of this. Then, having offered up that ram instead of Isaac his son, “Abraham,” as we 
read, “called the name of that place The Lord seeth: as they say this day, In the mount the Lord hath 
appeared.” As it is said, “Now I know,” for Now I have made to be known, so here, “The Lord sees,” for 
The Lord hath appeared, that is, made Himself to be seen. “And the Angel of the Lord called unto 
Abraham from heaven the second time, saying, By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord; because thou hast 
done this thing, and hast not spared thy beloved son for my sake; that in blessing I will bless thee, and in 
multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and as the sand which is upon the seashore; 
and thy seed shall possess by inheritance the cities of the adversaries: and in thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed; because thou hast obeyed my voice.” In this manner is that promise concerning 
the calling of the nations in the seed of Abraham confirmed even by the oath of God, after that burnt- 
offering which typified Christ. For He had often promised, but never sworn. And what is the oath of God, 
the true and faithful, but a confirmation of the promise, and a certain reproof to the unbelieving? 


After these things Sarah died, in the 127th year of her life, and the 137th of her husband for he was ten 
years older than she, as he himself says, when a son is promised to him by her: “Shall a son be born to me 
that am an hundred years old? and shall Sarah, that is ninety years old, bear?” Then Abraham bought a 
field, in which he buried his wife. And then, according to Stephen’s account, he was settled in that land, 
entering then on actual possession of it,—that is, after the death of his father, who is inferred to have died 
two years before. 


CHAPTER 33 
OF REBECCA, THE GRAND-DAUGHTER OF NAHOR, WHOM ISAAC TOOK TO WIFE 


Isaac married Rebecca, the grand-daughter of Nahor, his father’s brother, when he was forty years old, 
that is, in the 140th year of his father’s life, three years after his mother’s death. Now when a servant was 


sent to Mesopotamia by his father to fetch her, and when Abraham said to that servant, “Put thy hand 
under my thigh, and I will make thee swear by the Lord, the God of heaven, and the Lord of the earth, that 
thou shalt not take a wife unto my son Isaac of the daughters of the Canaanites,” what else was pointed 
out by this, but that the Lord, the God of heaven, and the Lord of the earth, was to come in the flesh which 
was to be derived from that thigh? Are these small tokens of the foretold truth which we see fulfilled in 
Christ? 


CHAPTER 34 
WHAT IS MEANT BY ABRAHAM’S MARRYING KETURAH AFTER SARAH’S DEATH 


What did Abraham mean by marrying Keturah after Sarah’s death? Far be it from us to suspect him of 
incontinence, especially when he had reached such an age and such sanctity of faith. Or was he still 
seeking to beget children, though he held fast, with most approved faith, the promise of God that his 
children should be multiplied out of Isaac as the stars of heaven and the dust of the earth? And yet, if 
Hagar and Ishmael, as the apostle teaches us, signified the carnal people of the old covenant, why may 
not Keturah and her sons also signify the carnal people who think they belong to the new covenant? For 
both are called both the wives and the concubines of Abraham; but Sarah is never called a concubine (but 
only a wife). For when Hagar is given to Abraham, it is written. “And Sarai, Abram’s wife, took Hagar the 
Egyptian, her handmaid, after Abraham had dwelt ten years in the land of Canaan, and gave her to her 
husband Abram to be his wife.” And of Keturah, whom he took after Sarah’s departure, we read, “Then 
again Abraham took a wife, whose name was Keturah.” Lo! both are called wives, yet both are found to 
have been concubines; for the Scripture afterward says, “And Abraham gave his whole estate unto Isaac 
his son. But unto the sons of his concubines Abraham gave gifts, and sent them away from his son Isaac, 
(while he yet lived,) eastward, unto the east country.” Therefore the sons of the concubines, that is, the 
heretics and the carnal Jews, have some gifts, but do not attain the promised kingdom; “For they which 
are the children of the flesh, these are not the children of God: but the children of the promise are 
counted for the seed, of whom it was said, In Isaac shall thy seed be called.” For I do not see why Keturah, 
who was married after the wife’s death, should be called a concubine, except on account of this mystery. 
But if any one is unwilling to put such meanings on these things, he need not calumniate Abraham. For 
what if even this was provided against the heretics who were to be the opponents of second marriages, so 
that it might be shown that it was no sin in the case of the father of many nations himself, when, after his 
wife’s death, he married again? And Abraham died when he was 175 years old, so that he left his son 
Isaac seventy-five years old, having begotten him when 100 years old. 


CHAPTER 35 


WHAT WAS INDICATED BY THE DIVINE ANSWER ABOUT THE TWINS STILL SHUT UP IN THE WOMB OF REBECCA 
THEIR MOTHER 


Let us now see how the times of the city of God run on from this point among Abraham’s descendants. In 
the time from the first year of Isaac’s life to the seventieth, when his sons were born, the only memorable 
thing is, that when he prayed God that his wife, who was barren, might bear, and the Lord granted what 
he sought, and she conceived, the twins leapt while still enclosed in her womb. And when she was 
troubled by this struggle, and inquired of the Lord, she received this answer: “Two nations are in thy 
womb, and two manner of people shall be separated from thy bowels; and the one people shall overcome 
the other people, and the elder shall serve the younger.” The Apostle Paul would have us understand this 
as a great instance of grace; for the children being not yet born, neither having done any good or evil, the 
younger is chosen without any good desert and the elder is rejected, when beyond doubt, as regards 
original sin, both were alike, and as regards actual sin, neither had any. But the plan of the work on hand 
does not permit me to speak more fully of this matter now, and I have said much about it in other works. 
Only that saying, “The elder shall serve the younger,” is understood by our writers, almost without 
exception, to mean that the elder people, the Jews, shall serve the younger people, the Christians. And 
truly, although this might seem to be fulfilled in the Idumean nation, which was born of the elder (who had 
two names, being called both Esau and Edom, whence the name Idumeans), because it was afterwards to 
be overcome by the people which sprang from the younger, that is, by the Israelites, and was to become 
subject to them; yet it is more suitable to believe that, when it was said, “The one people shall overcome 
the other people, and the elder shall serve the younger,” that prophecy meant some greater thing; and 
what is that except what is evidently fulfilled in the Jews and Christians? 


CHAPTER 36 


OF THE ORACLE AND BLESSING WHICH ISAAC RECEIVED, JUST AS HIS FATHER DID, BEING BELOVED FOR HIS 
SAKE 


Isaac also received such an oracle as his father had often received. Of this oracle it is thus written: “And 
there was a famine over the land, beside the first famine that was in the days of Abraham. And Isaac went 
unto Abimelech king of the Philistines unto Gerar. And the Lord appeared unto him, and said, Go not down 
into Egypt; but dwell in the land which I shall tell thee of. And abide in this land, and I will be with thee, 


and will bless thee: unto thee and unto thy seed I will give all this land; and I will establish mine oath, 
which I sware unto Abraham thy father: and I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and will give 
unto thy seed all this land: and in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed; because that 
Abraham thy father obeyed my voice, and kept my precepts, my commandments, my righteousness, and 
my laws.” This patriarch neither had another wife, nor any concubine, but was content with the twin- 
children begotten by one act of generation. He also was afraid, when he lived among strangers, of being 
brought into danger owing to the beauty of his wife, and did like his father in calling her his sister, and not 
telling that she was his wife; for she was his near blood-relation by the father’s and mother’s side. She 
also remained untouched by the strangers, when it was known she was his wife. Yet we ought not to 
prefer him to his father because he knew no woman besides his one wife. For beyond doubt the merits of 
his father’s faith and obedience were greater, inasmuch as God says it is for his sake He does Isaac good: 
“In thy seed,” He says, “shall all the nations of the earth be blessed, because that Abraham thy father 
obeyed my voice, and kept my precepts, my commandments, my statutes, and my laws.” And again in 
another oracle He says, “I am the God of Abraham thy father: fear not, for I am with thee, and will bless 
thee, and multiply thy seed for my servant Abraham’s sake.” So that we must understand how chastely 
Abraham acted, because imprudent men, who seek some support for their own wickedness in the Holy 
Scriptures, think he acted through lust. We may also learn this, not to compare men by single good things, 
but to consider everything in each; for it may happen that one man has something in his life and character 
in which he excels another, and it may be far more excellent than that in which the other excels him. And 
thus, according to sound and true judgment, while continence is preferable to marriage, yet a believing 
married man is better than a continent unbeliever; for the unbeliever is not only less praiseworthy, but is 
even highly detestable. We must conclude, then, that both are good; yet so as to hold that the married 
man who is most faithful and most obedient is certainly better than the continent man whose faith and 
obedience are less. But if equal in other things, who would hesitate to prefer the continent man to the 
married? 


CHAPTER 37 


OF THE THINGS MYSTICALLY PREFIGURED IN ESAU AND JACOB 


Isaac’s two sons, Esau and Jacob, grew up together. The primacy of the elder was transferred to the 
younger by a bargain and agreement between them, when the elder immoderately lusted after the lentiles 
the younger had prepared for food, and for that price sold his birthright to him, confirming it with an 
oath. We learn from this that a person is to be blamed, not for the kind of food he eats, but for immoderate 
greed. Isaac grew old, and old age deprived him of his eyesight. He wished to bless the elder son, and 
instead of the elder, who was hairy, unwittingly blessed the younger, who put himself under his father’s 
hands, having covered himself with kid-skins, as if bearing the sins of others. Lest we should think this 
guile of Jacob’s was fraudulent guile, instead of seeking in it the mystery of a great thing, the Scripture 
has predicted in the words just before, “Esau was a cunning hunter, a man of the field; and Jacob was a 
simple man, dwelling at home.” Some of our writers have interpreted this, “without guile.” But whether 
the Greek alastos means “without guile,” or “simple,” or rather “without reigning,” in the receiving of that 
blessing what is the guile of the man without guile? What is the guile of the simple, what the fiction of the 
man who does not lie, but a profound mystery of the truth? But what is the blessing itself? “See,” he says, 
“the smell of my son is as the smell of a full field which the Lord hath blessed: therefore God give thee of 
the dew of heaven, and of the fruitfulness of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine: let nations serve thee, 
and princes adore thee: and be lord of thy brethren, and let thy father’s sons adore thee: cursed be he 
that curseth thee, and blessed be he that blesseth thee.” The blessing of Jacob is therefore a proclamation 
of Christ to all nations. It is this which has come to pass, and is now being fulfilled. Isaac is the law and 
the prophecy: even by the mouth of the Jews Christ is blessed by prophecy as by one who knows not, 
because it is itself not understood. The world like a field is filled with the odor of Christ’s name: His is the 
blessing of the dew of heaven, that is, of the showers of divine words; and of the fruitfulness of the earth, 
that is, of the gathering together of the peoples: His is the plenty of corn and wine, that is, the multitude 
that gathers bread and wine in the sacrament of His body and blood. Him the nations serve, Him princes 
adore. He is the Lord of His brethren, because His people rules over the Jews. Him His Father’s sons 
adore, that is, the sons of Abraham according to faith; for He Himself is the son of Abraham according to 
the flesh. He is cursed that curseth Him, and he that blesseth Him is blessed. Christ, I say, who is ours is 
blessed, that is, truly spoken of out of the mouths of the Jews, when, although erring, they yet sing the law 
and the prophets, and think they are blessing another for whom they erringly hope. So, when the elder 
son claims the promised blessing, Isaac is greatly afraid, and wonders when he knows that he has blessed 
one instead of the other, and demands who he is; yet he does not complain that he has been deceived, yea, 
when the great mystery is revealed to him, in his secret heart he at once eschews anger, and confirms the 
blessing. “Who then,” he says, “hath hunted me venison, and brought it me, and I have eaten of all before 
thou camest, and have blessed him, and he shall be blessed?” Who would not rather have expected the 
curse of an angry man here, if these things had been done in an earthly manner, and not by inspiration 
from above? O things done, yet done prophetically; on the earth, yet celestially; by men, yet divinely! If 
everything that is fertile of so great mysteries should be examined carefully, many volumes would be 
filled; but the moderate compass fixed for this work compels us to hasten to other things. 


CHAPTER 38 


OF JACOB’S MISSION TO MESOPOTAMIA TO GET A WIFE, AND OF THE VISION WHICH HE SAW IN A DREAM BY 
THE WAY, AND OF HIS GETTING FOUR WOMEN WHEN HE SOUGHT ONE WIFE 


Jacob was sent by his parents to Mesopotamia that he might take a wife there. These were his father’s 
words on sending him: “Thou shall not take a wife of the daughters of the Canaanites. Arise, fly to 
Mesopotamia, to the house of Bethuel, thy mother’s father, and take thee a wife from thence of the 
daughters of Laban thy mother’s brother. And my God bless thee, and increase thee, and multiply thee; 
and thou shalt be an assembly of peoples; and give to thee the blessing of Abraham thy father, and to thy 
seed after thee; that thou mayest inherit the land wherein thou dwellest, which God gave unto Abraham.” 
Now we understand here that the seed of Jacob is separated from Isaac’s other seed which came through 
Esau. For when it is said, “In Isaac shall thy seed be called,” by this seed is meant solely the city of God; 
so that from it is separated Abraham’s other seed, which was in the son of the bond woman, and which 
was to be in the sons of Keturah. But until now it had been uncertain regarding Isaac’s twin-sons whether 
that blessing belonged to both or only to one of them; and if to one, which of them it was. This is now 
declared when Jacob is prophetically blessed by his father, and it is said to him, “And thou shalt be an 
assembly of peoples, and God give to thee the blessing of Abraham thy father.” 


When Jacob was going to Mesopotamia, he received in a dream an oracle, of which it is thus written: “And 
Jacob went out from the well of the oath, and went to Haran. And he came to a place, and slept there, for 
the sun was set; and he took of the stones of the place, and put them at his head, and slept in that place, 
and dreamed. And behold a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven; and the angels 
of God ascended and descended by it. And the Lord stood above it, and said, I am the God of Abraham thy 
father, and the God of Isaac; fear not: the land whereon thou sleepest, to thee will I give it, and to thy 
seed; and thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth; and it shall be spread abroad to the sea, and to Africa, 
and to the north, and to the east: and all the tribes of the earth shall be blessed in thee and in thy seed. 
And, behold, I am with thee, to keep thee in all thy way wherever thou goest, and I will bring thee back 
into this land; for I will not leave thee, until I have done all which I have spoken to thee of. And Jacob 
awoke out of his sleep, and said, Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not. And he was afraid, and 
said, How dreadful is this place! this is none other but the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven. 
And Jacob arose, and took the stone that he had put under his head there, and set it up for a memorial, 
and poured oil upon the top of it. And Jacob called the name of that place the house of God.” This is 
prophetic. For Jacob did not pour oil on the stone in an idolatrous way, as if making it a god; neither did he 
adore that stone, or sacrifice to it. But since the name of Christ comes from the chrism or anointing, 
something pertaining to the great mystery was certainly represented in this. And the Saviour Himself is 
understood to bring this latter to remembrance in the gospel, when He says of Nathanael, “Behold an 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile!” because Israel who saw this vision is no other than Jacob. And in 
the same place He says, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ye shall see heaven open, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of man.” 


Jacob went on to Mesopotamia to take a wife from thence. And the divine Scripture points out how, 
without unlawfully desiring any of them, he came to have four women, of whom he begat twelve sons and 
one daughter; for he had come to take only one. But when one was falsely given him in place of the other, 
he did not send her away after unwittingly using her in the night, lest he should seem to have put her to 
shame; but as at that time, in order to multiply posterity, no law forbade a plurality of wives, he took her 
also to whom alone he had promised marriage. As she was barren, she gave her handmaid to her husband 
that she might have children by her; and her elder sister did the same thing in imitation of her, although 
she had borne, because she desired to multiply progeny. We do not read that Jacob sought any but one, or 
that he used many, except for the purpose of begetting offspring, saving conjugal rights; and he would not 
have done this, had not his wives, who had legitimate power over their own husband’s body, urged him to 
do it. So he begat twelve sons and one daughter by four women. Then he entered into Egypt by his son 
Joseph, who was sold by his brethren for envy, and carried there, and who was there exalted. 


CHAPTER 39 
THE REASON WHY JACOB WAS ALSO CALLED ISRAEL 


As I said a little ago, Jacob was also called Israel, the name which was most prevalent among the people 
descended from him. Now this name was given him by the angel who wrestled with him on the way back 
from Mesopotamia, and who was most evidently a type of Christ. For when Jacob overcame him, doubtless 
with his own consent, that the mystery might be represented, it signified Christ’s passion, in which the 
Jews are seen overcoming Him. And yet he besought a blessing from the very angel he had overcome; and 
so the imposition of this name was the blessing. For Israel means seeing God, which will at last be the 
reward of all the saints. The angel also touched him on the breadth of the thigh when he was overcoming 
him, and in that way made him lame. So that Jacob was at one and the same time blessed and lame: 
blessed in those among that people who believed in Christ, and lame in the unbelieving. For the breadth 
of the thigh is the multitude of the family. For there are many of that race of whom it was prophetically 
said beforehand, “And they have halted in their paths.” 


CHAPTER 40 


HOW IT IS SAID THAT JACOB WENT INTO EGYPT WITH SEVENTY-FIVE SOULS, WHEN MOST OF THOSE WHO ARE 
MENTIONED WERE BORN AT A LATER PERIOD 


Seventy-five men are reported to have entered Egypt along with Jacob, counting him with his children. In 
this number only two women are mentioned, one a daughter, the other a grand-daughter. But when the 
thing is carefully considered, it does not appear that Jacob’s offspring was so numerous on the day or year 
when he entered Egypt. There are also included among them the great-grandchildren of Joseph, who 
could not possibly be born already. For Jacob was then 130 years old, and his son Joseph thirty-nine and as 
it is plain that he took a wife when he was thirty or more, how could he in nine years have great- 
grandchildren by the children whom he had by that wife? Now since, Ephraim and Manasseh, the sons of 
Joseph, could not even have children, for Jacob found them boys under nine years old when he entered 
Egypt, in what way are not only their sons but their grandsons reckoned among those seventy-five who 
then entered Egypt with Jacob? For there is reckoned there Machir the son of Manasseh, grandson of 
Joseph, and Machir’s son, that is, Gilead, grandson of Manasseh, great-grandson of Joseph; there, too, is 
he whom Ephraim, Joseph’s other son, begot, that is, Shuthelah, grandson of Joseph, and Shuthelah’s son 
Ezer, grandson of Ephraim, and great-grand-son of Joseph, who could not possibly be in existence when 
Jacob came into Egypt, and there found his grandsons, the sons of Joseph, their grandsires, still boys 
under nine years of age. But doubtless, when the Scripture mentions Jacob’s entrance into Egypt with 
seventy-five souls, it does not mean one day, or one year, but that whole time as long as Joseph lived, who 
was the cause of his entrance. For the same Scripture speaks thus of Joseph: “And Joseph dwelt in Egypt, 
he and his brethren, and all his father’s house: and Joseph lived 110 years, and saw Ephraim’s children of 
the third generation.” That is, his great-grandson, the third from Ephraim; for the third generation means 
son, grandson, great-grandson. Then it is added, “The children also of Machir, the son of Manasseh, were 
born upon Joseph’s knees.” And this is that grandson of Manasseh, and great-grandson of Joseph. But the 
plural number is employed according to scriptural usage; for the one daughter of Jacob is spoken of as 
daughters, just as in the usage of the Latin tongue liberi is used in the plural for children even when there 
is only one. Now, when Joseph’s own happiness is proclaimed, because he could see his great- 
grandchildren, it is by no means to be thought they already existed in the thirty-ninth year of their great- 
grandsire Joseph, when his father Jacob came to him in Egypt. But those who diligently look into these 
things will the less easily be mistaken, because it is written, “These are the names of the sons of Israel 
who entered into Egypt along with Jacob their father.” For this means that the seventy-five are reckoned 
along with him, not that they were all with him when he entered Egypt; for, as I have said, the whole 
period during which Joseph, who occasioned his entrance, lived, is held to be the time of that entrance. 


CHAPTER 41 


OF THE BLESSING WHICH JACOB PROMISED IN JUDAH HIS SON 


If, on account of the Christian people in whom the city of God sojourns in the earth, we look for the flesh 
of Christ in the seed of Abraham, setting aside the sons of the concubines, we have Isaac; if in the seed of 
Isaac, setting aside Esau, who is also Edom, we have Jacob, who also is Israel; if in the seed of Israel 
himself, setting aside the rest, we have Judah, because Christ sprang of the tribe of Judah. Let us hear, 
then, how Israel, when dying in Egypt, in blessing his sons, prophetically blessed Judah. He says: “Judah, 
thy brethren shall praise thee: thy hands shall be on the back of thine enemies; thy father’s children shall 
adore thee. Judah is a lion’s whelp: from the sprouting, my son, thou art gone up: lying down, thou hast 
slept as a lion, and as a lion’s whelp; who shall awake him? A prince shall not be lacking out of Judah, and 
a leader from his thighs, until the things come that are laid up for him; and He shall be the expectation of 
the nations. Binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass’s foal to the choice vine; he shall wash his robe in 
wine, and his clothes in the blood of the grape: his eyes are red with wine, and his teeth are whiter than 
milk.” I have expounded these words in disputing against Faustus the Manichaean; and I think it is 
enough to make the truth of this prophecy shine, to remark that the death of Christ is predicted by the 
word about his lying down, and not the necessity, but the voluntary character of His death, in the title of 
lion. That power He Himself proclaims in the gospel, saying, “I have the power of laying down my life, and 
I have the power of taking it again. No man taketh it from me; but I lay it down of myself, and take it 
again.” So the lion roared, so He fulfilled what He said. For to this power what is added about the 
resurrection refers, “Who shall awake him?” This means that no man but Himself has raised Him, who 
also said of His own body, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” And the very nature of 
His death, that is, the height of the cross, is understood by the single words “Thou are gone up.” The 
evangelist explains what is added, “Lying down, thou hast slept,” when he says, “He bowed His head, and 
gave up the ghost.” Or at least His burial is to be understood, in which He lay down sleeping, and whence 
no man raised Him, as the prophets did some, and as He Himself did others; but He Himself rose up as if 
from sleep. As for His robe which He washes in wine, that is, cleanses from sin in His own blood, of which 
blood those who are baptized know the mystery, so that he adds, “And his clothes in the blood of the 
grape,” what is it but the Church? “And his eyes are red with wine,” [these are] His spiritual people 
drunken with His cup, of which the psalm sings, “And thy cup that makes drunken, how excellent it is!” 
“And his teeth are whiter than milk,”—that is, the nutritive words which, according to the apostle, the 
babes drink, being as yet unfit for solid food. And it is He in whom the promises of Judah were laid up, so 


that until they come, princes, that is, the kings of Israel, shall never be lacking out of Judah. “And He is 
the expectation of the nations.” This is too plain to need exposition. 


CHAPTER 42 


OF THE SONS OF JOSEPH, WHOM JACOB BLESSED, PROPHETICALLY CHANGING HIS HANDS 


Now, as Isaac’s two sons, Esau and Jacob, furnished a type of the two people, the Jews and the Christians 
(although as pertains to carnal descent it was not the Jews but the Idumeans who came of the seed of 
Esau, nor the Christian nations but rather the Jews who came of Jacob’s; for the type holds only as 
regards the saying, “The elder shall serve the younger” ), so the same thing happened in Joseph’s two 
sons; for the elder was a type of the Jews, and the younger of the Christians. For when Jacob was blessing 
them, and laid his right hand on the younger, who was at his left, and his left hand on the elder, who was 
at his right, this seemed wrong to their father, and he admonished his father by trying to correct his 
mistake and show him which was the elder. But he would not change his hands, but said, “I know, my son, 
I know. He also shall become a people, and he also shall be exalted; but his younger brother shall be 
greater than he, and his seed shall become a multitude of nations.” And these two promises show the 
same thing. For that one is to become “a people;” this one “a multitude of nations.” And what can be more 
evident than that these two promises comprehend the people of Israel, and the whole world of Abraham’s 
seed, the one according to the flesh, the other according to faith? 


CHAPTER 43 


OF THE TIMES OF MOSES AND JOSHUA THE SON OF NUN, OF THE JUDGES, AND THEREAFTER OF THE KINGS, OF 
WHOM SAUL WAS THE FIRST, BUT DAVID IS TO BE REGARDED AS THE CHIEF, BOTH BY THE OATH AND BY MERIT 


Jacob being dead, and Joseph also, during the remaining 144 years until they went out of the land of 
Egypt, that nation increased to an incredible degree, even although wasted by so great persecutions, that 
at one time the male children were murdered at their birth, because the wondering Egyptians were 
terrified at the too great increase of that people. Then Moses, being stealthily kept from the murderers of 
the infants, was brought to the royal house, God preparing to do great things by him, and was nursed and 
adopted by the daughter of Pharaoh (that was the name of all the kings of Egypt), and became so great a 
man that he—yea, rather God, who had promised this to Abraham, by him—drew that nation, so 
wonderfully multiplied, out of the yoke of hardest and most grievous servitude it had borne there. At first, 
indeed, he fled thence (we are told he fled into the land of Midian), because, in defending an Israelite, he 
had slain an Egyptian, and was afraid. Afterward, being divinely commissioned in the power of the Spirit 
of God, he overcame the magi of Pharaoh who resisted him. Then, when the Egyptians would not let God’s 
people go, ten memorable plagues were brought by Him upon them,—the water turned into blood, the 
frogs and lice, the flies, the death of the cattle, the boils, the hail, the locusts, the darkness, the death of 
the first-born. At last the Egyptians were destroyed in the Red Sea while pursuing the Israelites, whom 
they had let go when at length they were broken by so many great plagues. The divided sea made a way 
for the Israelites who were departing, but, returning on itself, it overwhelmed their pursuers with its 
waves. Then for forty years the people of God went through the desert, under the leadership of Moses, 
when the tabernacle of testimony was dedicated, in which God was worshipped by sacrifices prophetic of 
things to come, and that was after the law had been very terribly given in the mount, for its divinity was 
most plainly attested by wonderful signs and voices. This took place soon after the exodus from Egypt, 
when the people had entered the desert, on the fiftieth day after the passover was celebrated by the 
offering up of a lamb, which is so completely a type of Christ, foretelling that through His sacrificial 
passion He should go from this world to the Father (for pascha in, the Hebrew tongue means transit), that 
when the new covenant was revealed, after Christ our passover was offered up, the Holy Spirit came from 
heaven on the fiftieth day; and He is called in the gospel the Finger of God, because He recalls to our 
remembrance the things done before by way of types, and because the tables of that law are said to have 
been written by the finger of God. 


On the death of Moses, Joshua the son of Nun ruled the people, and led them into the land of promise, and 
divided it among them. By these two wonderful leaders wars were also carried on most prosperously and 
wonderfully, God calling to witness that they had got these victories not so much on account of the merit 
of the Hebrew people as on account of the sins of the nations they subdued. After these leaders there 
were judges, when the people were settled in the land of promise, so that, in the meantime, the first 
promise made to Abraham began to be fulfilled about the one nation, that is, the Hebrew, and about the 
land of Canaan; but not as yet the promise about all nations, and the whole wide world, for that was to be 
fulfilled, not by the observances of the old law, but by the advent of Christ in the flesh, and by the faith of 
the gospel. And it was to prefigure this that it was not Moses, who received the law for the people on 
Mount Sinai, that led the people into the land of promise, but Joshua, whose name also was changed at 
God’s command, so that he was called Jesus. But in the times of the judges prosperity alternated with 
adversity in war, according as the sins of the people and the mercy of God were displayed. 


We come next to the times of the kings. The first who reigned was Saul; and when he was rejected and 
laid low in battle, and his offspring rejected so that no kings should arise out of it, David succeeded to the 


kingdom, whose son Christ is chiefly called. He was made a kind of starting-point and beginning of the 
advanced youth of God’s people, who had passed a kind of age of puberty from Abraham to this David. 
And it is not in vain that the evangelist Matthew records the generations in such a way as to sum up this 
first period from Abraham to David in fourteen generations. For from the age of puberty man begins to be 
capable of generation; therefore he starts the list of generations from Abraham, who also was made the 
father of many nations when he got his name changed. So that previously this family of God’s people was 
in its childhood, from Noah to Abraham; and for that reason the first language was then learned, that is, 
the Hebrew. For man begins to speak in childhood, the age succeeding infancy, which is so termed 
because then he cannot speak. And that first age is quite drowned in oblivion, just as the first age of the 
human race was blotted out by the flood; for who is there that can remember his infancy? Wherefore in 
this progress of the city of God, as the previous book contained that first age, so this one ought to contain 
the second and third ages, in which third age, as was shown by the heifer of three years old, the she-goat 
of three years old, and the ram of three years old, the yoke of the law was imposed, and there appeared 
abundance of sins, and the beginning of the earthly kingdom arose, in which there were not lacking 
spiritual men, of whom the turtledove and pigeon represented the mystery. 


Book XVII 


Argument—lIn this book the history of the city of God is traced during the period of the kings and prophets 
from Samuel to David, even to Christ; and the prophecies which are recorded in the books of Kings, 
Psalms, and those of Solomon, are interpreted of Christ and the church. 


CHAPTER 1 


OF THE PROPHETIC AGE 


By the favor of God we have treated distinctly of His promises made to Abraham, that both the nation of 
Israel according to the flesh, and all nations according to faith, should be his seed, and the City of God, 
proceeding according to the order of time, will point out how they were fulfilled. Having therefore in the 
previous book come down to the reign of David, we shall now treat of what remains, so far as may seem 
sufficient for the object of this work, beginning at the same reign. Now, from the time when holy Samuel 
began to prophesy, and ever onward until the people of Israel was led captive into Babylonia, and until, 
according to the prophecy of holy Jeremiah, on Israel’s return thence after seventy years, the house of 
God was built anew, this whole period is the prophetic age. For although both the patriarch Noah himself, 
in whose days the whole earth was destroyed by the flood, and others before and after him down to this 
time when there began to be kings over the people of God, may not underservedly be styled prophets, on 
account of certain things pertaining to the city of God and the kingdom of heaven, which they either 
predicted or in any way signified should come to pass, and especially since we read that some of them, as 
Abraham and Moses, were expressly so styled, yet those are most and chiefly called the days of the 
prophets from the time when Samuel began to prophesy, who at God’s command first anointed Saul to be 
king, and, on his rejection, David himself, whom others of his issue should succeed as long as it was fitting 
they should do so. If, therefore, I wished to rehearse all that the prophets have predicted concerning 
Christ, while the city of God, with its members dying and being born in constant succession, ran its course 
through those times, this work would extend beyond all bounds. First, because the Scripture itself, even 
when, in treating in order of the kings and of their deeds and the events of their reigns, it seems to be 
occupied in narrating as with historical diligence the affairs transacted, will be found, if the things 
handled by it are considered with the aid of the Spirit of God, either more, or certainly not less, intent on 
foretelling things to come than on relating things past. And who that thinks even a little about it does not 
know how laborious and prolix a work it would be, and how many volumes it would require to search this 
out by thorough investigation and demonstrate it by argument? And then, because of that which without 
dispute pertains to prophecy, there are so many things concerning Christ and the kingdom of heaven, 
which is the city of God, that to explain these a larger discussion would be necessary than the due 
proportion of this work admits of. Therefore I shall, if I can, so limit myself, that in carrying through this 
work, I may, with God’s help, neither say what is superfluous nor omit what is necessary. 


CHAPTER 2 


AT WHAT TIME THE PROMISE OF GOD WAS FULFILLED CONCERNING THE LAND OF CANAAN, WHICH EVEN 
CARNAL ISRAEL GOT IN POSSESSION 


In the preceding book we said, that in the promise of God to Abraham two things were promised from the 
beginning, the one, name ly, that his seed should possess the land of Canaan, which was intimated when it 
was Said, “Go into a land that I will show thee, and I will make of thee a great nation;” but the other far 
more excellent, concerning not the carnal but the spiritual seed, by which he is the father, not of the one 
nation of Israel, but of all nations who follow the footsteps of his faith, which began to be promised in 
these words, “And in thee shall all families of the earth be blessed.” And thereafter we showed by yet 
many other proofs that these two things were promised. Therefore the seed of Abraham, that is, the 
people of Israel according to the flesh, already was in the land of promise; and there, not only by holding 
and possessing the cities of the enemies, but also by having kings, had already begun to reign, the 
promises of God concerning that people being already in great part fulfilled: not only those that were 
made to those three fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and whatever others were made in their times, 
but those also that were made through Moses himself, by whom the same people was set free from 
servitude in Egypt, and by whom all bygone things were revealed in his times, when he led the people 
through the wilderness. But neither by the illustrious leader Jesus the son of Nun, who led that people 
into the land of promise, and, after driving out the nations, divided it among the twelve tribes according to 
God’s command, and died; nor after him, in the whole time of the judges, was the promise of God 
concerning the land of Canaan fulfilled, that it should extend from some river of Egypt even to the great 
river Euphrates; nor yet was it still prophesied as to come, but its fulfillment was expected. And it was 
fulfilled through David, and Solomon his son, whose kingdom was extended over the whole promised 


space; for they subdued all those nations, and made them tributary. And thus, under those kings, the seed 
of Abraham was established in the land of promise according to the flesh, that is, in the land of Canaan, so 
that nothing yet remained to the complete fulfillment of that earthly promise of God, except that, so far as 
pertains to temporal prosperity, the Hebrew nation should remain in the same land by the succession of 
posterity in an unshaken state even to the end of this mortal age, if it obeyed the laws of the Lord its God. 
But since God knew it would not do this, He used His temporal punishments also for training His few 
faithful ones in it, and for giving needful warning to those who should afterwards be in all nations, in 
whom the other promise, revealed in the New Testament, was about to be fulfilled through the incarnation 
of Christ. 


CHAPTER 3 


OF THE THREE-FOLD MEANING OF THE PROPHECIES, WHICH ARE TO BE REFERRED NOW TO THE EARTHLY, NOW 
TO THE HEAVENLY JERUSALEM, AND NOW AGAIN TO BOTH 


Wherefore just as that divine oracle to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the other prophetic signs or 
sayings which are given in the earlier sacred writings, so also the other prophecies from this time of the 
kings pertain partly to the nation of Abraham’s flesh, and partly to that seed of his in which all nations are 
blessed as fellow-heirs of Christ by the New Testament, to the possessing of eternal life and the kingdom 
of the heavens. Therefore they pertain partly to the bond maid who gendereth to bondage, that is, the 
earthly Jerusalem, which is in bondage with her children; but partly to the free city of God, that is, the 
true Jerusalem eternal in the heavens, whose children are all those that live according to God in the earth: 
but there are some things among them which are understood to pertain to both,—to the bond maid 
properly, to the free woman figuratively. 


Therefore prophetic utterances of three kinds are to be found; forasmuch as there are some relating to 
the earthly Jerusalem, some to the heavenly, and some to both. I think it proper to prove what I say by 
examples. The prophet Nathan was sent to convict king David of heinous sin, and predict to him what 
future evils should be consequent on it. Who can question that this and the like pertain to the terrestrial 
city, whether publicly, that is, for the safety or help of the people, or privately, when there are given forth 
for each one’s private good divine utterances whereby something of the future may be known for the use 
of temporal life? But where we read, “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make for the house 
of Israel, and for the house of Judah, a new testament: not according to the testament that I settled for 
their fathers in the day when I laid hold of their hand to lead them out of the land of Egypt; because they 
continued not in my testament, and I regarded them not, saith the Lord. For this is the testament that I 
will make for the house of Israel: after those days, saith the Lord, I will give my laws in their mind, and 
will write them upon their hearts, and I will see to them; and I will be to them a God, and they shall be to 
me a people;”—without doubt this is prophesied to the Jerusalem above, whose reward is God Himself, 
and whose chief and entire good it is to have Him, and to be His. But this pertains to both, that the city of 
God is called Jerusalem, and that it is prophesied the house of God shall be in it; and this prophecy seems 
to be fulfilled when king Solomon builds that most noble temple. For these things both happened in the 
earthly Jerusalem, as history shows, and were types of the heavenly Jerusalem. And this kind of prophecy, 
as it were compacted and commingled of both the others in the ancient canonical books, containing 
historical narratives, is of very great significance, and has exercised and exercises greatly the wits of 
those who search holy writ. For example, what we read of historically as predicted and fulfilled in the seed 
of Abraham according to the flesh, we must also inquire the allegorical meaning of, as it is to be fulfilled 
in the seed of Abraham according to faith. And so much is this the case, that some have thought there is 
nothing in these books either foretold and effected, or effected although not foretold, that does not 
insinuate something else which is to be referred by figurative signification to the city of God on high, and 
to her children who are pilgrims in this life. But if this be so, then the utterances of the prophets, or 
rather the whole of those Scriptures that are reckoned under the title of the Old Testament, will be not of 
three, but of two different kinds. For there will be nothing there which pertains to the terrestrial 
Jerusalem only, if whatever is there said and fulfilled of or concerning her signifies something which also 
refers by allegorical prefiguration to the celestial Jerusalem; but there will be only two kinds one that 
pertains to the free Jerusalem, the other to both. But just as, I think, they err greatly who are of opinion 
that none of the records of affairs in that kind of writings mean anything more than that they so 
happened, so I think those very daring who contend that the whole gist of their contents lies in allegorical 
significations. Therefore I have said they are threefold, not two-fold. Yet, in holding this opinion, I do not 
blame those who may be able to draw out of everything there a spiritual meaning, only saving, first of all, 
the historical truth. For the rest, what believer can doubt that those things are spoken vainly which are 
such that, whether said to have been done or to be yet to come, they do not beseem either human or 
divine affairs? Who would not recall these to spiritual understanding if he could, or confess that they 
should be recalled by him who is able? 


CHAPTER 4 


ABOUT THE PREFIGURED CHANGE OF THE ISRAELITIC KINGDOM AND PRIESTHOOD, AND ABOUT THE THINGS 
HANNAH THE MOTHER OF SAMUEL PROPHESIED, PERSONATING THE CHURCH 


Therefore the advance of the city of God, where it reached the times of the kings, yielded a figure, when, 
on the rejection of Saul, David first obtained the kingdom on such a footing that thenceforth his 
descendants should reign in the earthly Jerusalem in continual succession; for the course of affairs 
signified and foretold, what is not to be passed by in silence, concerning the change of things to come, 
what belongs to both Testaments, the Old and the New,—where the priesthood and kingdom are changed 
by one who is a priest, and at the same time a king, new and everlasting, even Christ Jesus. For both the 
substitution in the ministry of God, on Eli’s rejection as priest, of Samuel, who executed at once the office 
of priest and judge, and the establishment of David in the kingdom, when Saul was rejected, typified this 
of which I speak. And Hannah herself, the mother of Samuel, who formerly was barren, and afterwards 
was gladdened with fertility, does not seem to prophesy anything else, when she exultingly pours forth her 
thanksgiving to the Lord, on yielding up to God the same boy she had born and weaned with the same 
piety with which she had vowed him. For she says, “My heart is made strong in the Lord, and my horn is 
exalted in my God; my mouth is enlarged over mine enemies; I am made glad in Thy salvation. Because 
there is none holy as the Lord; and none is righteous as our God: there is none holy save Thee. Do not 
glory so proudly, and do not speak lofty things, neither let vaunting talk come out of your mouth; for a God 
of knowledge is the Lord, and a God preparing His curious designs. The bow of the mighty hath He made 
weak, and the weak are girded with strength. They that were full of bread are diminished; and the hungry 
have passed beyond the earth: for the barren hath born seven; and she that hath many children is waxed 
feeble. The Lord killeth and maketh alive: He bringeth down to hell, and bringeth up again. The Lord 
maketh poor and maketh rich: He bringeth low and lifteth up. He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, and 
lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill, that He may set him among the mighty of [His] people, and 
maketh them inherit the throne of glory; giving the vow to him that voweth, and He hath blessed the years 
of the just: for man is not mighty in strength. The Lord shall make His adversary weak: the Lord is holy. 
Let not the prudent glory in his prudence and let not the mighty glory in his might; and let not the rich 
glory in his riches: but let him that glorieth glory in this, to understand and know the Lord, and to do 
judgment and justice in the midst of the earth. The Lord hath ascended into the heavens, and hath 
thundered: He shall judge the ends of the earth, for He is righteous: and He giveth strength to our kings, 
and shall exalt the horn of His Christ.” 


Do you say that these are the words of a single weak woman giving thanks for the birth of a son? Can the 
mind of men be so much averse to the light of truth as not to perceive that the sayings this woman pours 
forth exceed her measure? Moreover, he who is suitably interested in these things which have already 
begun to be fulfilled even in this earthly pilgrimage also, does he not apply his mind, and perceive, and 
acknowledge, that through this woman—whose very name, which is Hannah, means “His grace”—the very 
Christian religion, the very city of God, whose king and founder is Christ, in fine, the very grace of God, 
hath thus spoken by the prophetic Spirit, whereby the proud are cut off so that they fall, and the humble 
are filled so that they rise, which that hymn chiefly celebrates? Unless perchance any one will say that 
this woman prophesied nothing, but only lauded God with exulting praise on account of the son whom she 
had obtained in answer to prayer. What then does she mean when she says, “The bow of the mighty hath 
He made weak, and the weak are girded with strength; they that were full of bread are diminished, and 
the hungry have gone beyond the earth; for the barren hath born seven, and she that hath many children 
is waxed feeble?” Had she herself born seven, although she had been barren? She had only one when she 
said that; neither did she bear seven afterwards, nor six, with whom Samuel himself might be the seventh, 
but three males and two females. And then, when as yet no one was king over that people, whence, if she 
did not prophesy, did she say what she puts at the end, “He giveth strength to our kings, and shall exalt 
the horn of His Christ?” 


Therefore let the Church of Christ, the city of the great King, full of grace, prolific of offspring, let her say 
what the prophecy uttered about her so long before by the mouth of this pious mother confesses, “My 
heart is made strong in the Lord, and my horn is exalted in my God.” Her heart is truly made strong, and 
her horn is truly exalted, because not in herself, but in the Lord her God. “My mouth is enlarged over 
mine enemies;” because even in pressing straits the word of God is not bound, not even in preachers who 
are bound. “I am made glad,” she says, “in Thy salvation.” This is Christ Jesus Himself, whom old Simeon, 
as we read in the Gospel, embracing as a little one, yet recognizing as great, said, “Lord, now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.” Therefore may the Church say, “I am 
made glad in Thy salvation. For there is none holy as the Lord, and none is righteous as our God;” as holy 
and sanctifying, just and justifying. “There is none holy beside Thee;” because no one becomes so except 
by reason of Thee. And then it follows, “Do not glory so proudly, and do not speak lofty things, neither let 
vaunting talk come out of your mouth. For a God of knowledge is the Lord.” He knows you even when no 
one knows; for “he who thinketh himself to be something when he is nothing deceiveth himself.” These 
things are said to the adversaries of the city of God who belong to Babylon, who presume in their own 
strength, and glory in themselves, not in the Lord; of whom are also the carnal Israelites, the earth-born 
inhabitants of the earthly Jerusalem, who, as saith the apostle, “being ignorant of the righteousness of 
God,” that is, which God, who alone is just, and the justifier, gives to man, “and wishing to establish their 
own,” that is, which is as it were procured by their own selves, not bestowed by Him, “are not subject to 
the righteousness of God,” just because they are proud, and think they are able to please God with their 
own, not with that which is of God, who is the God of knowledge, and therefore also takes the oversight of 
consciences, there beholding the thoughts of men that they are vain, if they are of men, and are not from 
Him. “And preparing,” she says, “His curious designs.” What curious designs do we think these are, save 


that the proud must fall, and the humble rise? These curious designs she recounts, saying, “The bow of 
the mighty is made weak, and the weak are girded with strength.” The bow is made weak, that is, the 
intention of those who think themselves so powerful, that without the gift and help of God they are able by 
human sufficiency to fulfill the divine commandments; and those are girded with strength whose in ward 
cry is, “Have mercy upon me, O Lord, for Iam weak.” 


“They that were full of bread,” she says, “are diminished, and the hungry have gone beyond the earth.” 
Who are to be understood as full of bread except those same who were as if mighty, that is, the Israelites, 
to whom were committed the oracles of God? But among that people the children of the bond maid were 
diminished,—by which word minus, although it is Latin, the idea is well expressed that from being greater 
they were made less,—because, even in the very bread, that is, the divine oracles, which the Israelites 
alone of all nations have received, they savor earthly things. But the nations to whom that law was not 
given, after they have come through the New Testament to these oracles, by thirsting much have gone 
beyond the earth, because in them they have savored not earthly, but heavenly things. And the reason why 
this is done is as it were sought; “for the barren,” she says, “hath born seven, and she that hath many 
children is waxed feeble.” Here all that had been prophesied hath shone forth to those who understood 
the number seven, which signifies the perfection of the universal Church. For which reason also the 
Apostle John writes to the seven churches, showing in that way that he writes to the totality of the one 
Church; and in the Proverbs of Solomon it is said aforetime, prefiguring this, “Wisdom hath builded her 
house, she hath strengthened her seven pillars.” For the city of God was barren in all nations before that 
child arose whom we see. We also see that the temporal Jerusalem, who had many children, is now waxed 
feeble. Because, whoever in her were sons of the free woman were her strength; but now, forasmuch as 
the letter is there, and not the spirit, having lost her strength, she is waxed feeble. 


“The Lord killeth and maketh alive:” He has killed her who had many children, and made this barren one 
alive, so that she has born seven. Although it may be more suitably understood that He has made those 
same alive whom He has killed. For she, as it were, repeats that by adding, “He bringeth down to hell, and 
bringeth up.” To whom truly the apostle says, “If ye be dead with Christ, seek those things which are 
above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God.” Therefore they are killed by the Lord in a salutary 
way, so that he adds, “Savor things which are above, not things on the earth;” so that these are they who, 
hungering, have passed beyond the earth. “For ye are dead,” he says: behold how God savingly kills! Then 
there follows, “And your life is hid with Christ in God:” behold how God makes the same alive! But does 
He bring them down to hell and bring them up again? It is without controversy among believers that we 
best see both parts of this work fulfilled in Him, to wit our Head, with whom the apostle has said our life 
is hid in God. “For when He spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all,” in that way, 
certainly, He has killed Him. And forasmuch as He raised Him up again from the dead, He has made Him 
alive again. And since His voice is acknowledged in the prophecy, “Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,” He 
has brought Him down to hell and brought Him up again. By this poverty of His we are made rich; for “the 
Lord maketh poor and maketh rich.” But that we may know what this is, let us hear what follows: “He 
bringeth low and lifteth up;” and truly He humbles the proud and exalts the humble. Which we also read 
elsewhere, “God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” This is the burden of the entire 
song of this woman whose name is interpreted “His grace.” 


Farther, what is added, “He raiseth up the poor from the earth,” I understand of none better than of Him 
who, as was Said a little ago, “was made poor for us, when He was rich, that by His poverty we might be 
made rich.” For He raised Him from the earth so quickly that His flesh did not see corruption. Nor shall I 
divert from Him what is added, “And raiseth up the poor from the dunghill.” For indeed he who is the poor 
man is also the beggar. But by the dunghill from which he is lifted up we are with the greatest reason to 
understand the persecuting Jews, of whom the apostle says, when telling that when he belonged to them 
he persecuted the Church, “What things were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ; and I have 
counted them not only loss, but even dung, that I might win Christ.” Therefore that poor one is raised up 
from the earth above all the rich, and that beggar is lifted up from that dunghill above all the wealthy, 
“that he may sit among the mighty of the people,” to whom He says, “Ye shall sit upon twelve thrones,” 
“and to make them inherit the throne of glory.” For these mighty ones had said, “Lo, we have forsaken all 
and followed Thee.” They had most mightily vowed this vow. 


But whence do they receive this, except from Him of whom it is here immediately said, “Giving the vow to 
him that voweth?” Otherwise they would be of those mighty ones whose bow is weakened. “Giving,” she 
saith, “the vow to him that voweth.” For no one could vow anything acceptable to God, unless he received 
from Him that which he might vow. There follows, “And He hath blessed the years of the just,” to wit, that 
he may live for ever with Him to whom it is said, “And Thy years shall have no end.” For there the years 
abide; but here they pass away, yea, they perish: for before they come they are not, and when they shall 
have come they shall not be, because they bring their own end with them. Now of these two, that is, 
“giving the vow to him that voweth,” and “He hath blessed the years of the just,” the one is what we do, 
the other what we receive. But this other is not received from God, the liberal giver, until He, the helper, 
Himself has enabled us for the former; “for man is not mighty in strength.” “The Lord shall make his 
adversary weak,” to wit, him who envies the man that vows, and resists him, lest he should fulfill what he 
has vowed. Owing to the ambiguity of the Greek, it may also be understood “his own adversary.” For when 
God has begun to possess us, immediately he who had been our adversary becomes His, and is conquered 


by us; but not by our own strength, “for man is not mighty in strength.” Therefore “the Lord shall make 
His own adversary weak, the Lord is holy,” that he may be conquered by the saints, whom the Lord, the 
Holy of holies, hath made saints. For this reason, “let not the prudent glory in his prudence, and let not 
the mighty glory in his might, and let not the rich glory in his riches; but let him that glorieth glory in this, 
—to understand and know the Lord, and to do judgment and justice in the midst of the earth.” He in no 
small measure understands and knows the Lord who understands and knows that even this, that he can 
understand and know the Lord, is given to him by the Lord. “For what hast thou,” saith the apostle, “that 
thou hast not received? But if thou hast received it, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received it?” 
That is, as if thou hadst of thine own self whereof thou mightest glory. Now, he does judgment and justice 
who lives aright. But he lives aright who yields obedience to God when He commands. “The end of the 
commandment,” that is, to which the commandment has reference, “is charity out of a pure heart, anda 
good conscience, and faith unfeigned.” Moreover, this “charity,” as the Apostle John testifies, “is of God.” 
Therefore to do justice and judgment is of God. But what is “in the midst of the earth?” For ought those 
who dwell in the ends of the earth not to do judgment and justice? Who would say so? Why, then, is it 
added, “In the midst of the earth?” For if this had not been added, and it had only been said, “To do 
judgment and justice,” this commandment would rather have pertained to both kinds of men,—both those 
dwelling inland and those on the sea-coast. But lest any one should think that, after the end of the life led 
in this body, there remains a time for doing judgment and justice which he has not done while he was in 
the flesh, and that the divine judgment can thus be escaped, “in the midst of the earth” appears to me to 
be said of the time when every one lives in the body; for in this life every one carries about his own earth, 
which, on a man’s dying, the common earth takes back, to be surely returned to him on his rising again. 
Therefore “in the midst of the earth,” that is, while our soul is shut up in this earthly body, judgment and 
justice are to be done, which shall be profitable for us hereafter, when “every one shall receive according 
to that he hath done in the body, whether good or bad.” For when the apostle there says “in the body,” he 
means in the time he has lived in the body. Yet if any one blaspheme with malicious mind and impious 
thought, without any member of his body being employed in it, he shall not therefore be guiltless because 
he has not done it with bodily motion, for he will have done it in that time which he has spent in the body. 
In the same way we may suitably understand what we read in the psalm, “But God, our King before the 
worlds, hath wrought salvation in the midst of the earth;” so that the Lord Jesus may be understood to be 
our God who is before the worlds, because by Him the worlds were made, working our salvation in the 
midst of the earth, for the Word was made flesh and dwelt in an earthly body. 


Then after Hannah has prophesied in these words, that he who glorieth ought to glory not in himself at 
all, but in the Lord, she says, on account of the retribution which is to come on the day of judgment, “The 
Lord hath ascended into the heavens, and hath thundered: He shall judge the ends of the earth, for He is 
righteous.” Throughout she holds to the order of the creed of Christians: For the Lord Christ has ascended 
into heaven, and is to come thence to judge the quick and dead. For, as saith the apostle, “Who hath 
ascended but He who hath also descended into the lower parts of the earth? He that descended is the 
same also that ascended up above all heavens, that He might fill all things.” Therefore He hath thundered 
through His clouds, which He hath filled with His Holy Spirit when He ascended up. Concerning which 
the bond maid Jerusalem—that is, the unfruitful vineyard—is threatened in Isaiah the prophet that they 
shall rain no showers upon her. But “He shall judge the ends of the earth” is spoken as if it had been said, 
“even the extremes of the earth.” For it does not mean that He shall not judge the other parts of the earth, 
who, without doubt, shall judge all men. But it is better to understand by the extremes of the earth the 
extremes of man, since those things shall not be judged which, in the middle time, are changed for the 
better or the worse, but the ending in which he shall be found who is judged. For which reason it is said, 
“He that shall persevere even unto the end, the same shall be saved.” He, therefore, who perseveringly 
does judgment and justice in the midst of the earth shall not be condemned when the extremes of the 
earth shall be judged. “And giveth,” she saith, “strength to our kings,” that He may not condemn them in 
judging. He giveth them strength whereby as kings they rule the flesh, and conquer the world in Him who 
hath poured out His blood for them. “And shall exalt the horn of His Christ.” How shall Christ exalt the 
horn of His Christ? For He of whom it was said above, “The Lord hath ascended into the heavens,” 
meaning the Lord Christ, Himself, as it is said here, “shall exalt the horn of His Christ.” Who, therefore, is 
the Christ of His Christ? Does it mean that He shall exalt the horn of each one of His believing people, as 
she says in the beginning of this hymn, “Mine horn is exalted in my God?” For we can rightly call all those 
christs who are anointed with His chrism, forasmuch as the whole body with its head is one Christ. These 
things hath Hannah, the mother of Samuel, the holy and much-praised man, prophesied, in which, indeed, 
the change of the ancient priesthood was then figured and is now fulfilled, since she that had many 
children is waxed feeble, that the barren who hath born seven might have the new priesthood in Christ. 


CHAPTER 5 


OF THOSE THINGS WHICH A MAN OF GOD SPAKE BY THE SPIRIT TO ELI THE PRIEST, SIGNIFYING THAT THE 
PRIESTHOOD WHICH HAD BEEN APPOINTED ACCORDING TO AARON WAS TO BE TAKEN AWAY 


But this is said more plainly by a man of God sent to Eli the priest himself, whose name indeed is not 
mentioned, but whose office and ministry show him to have been indubitably a prophet. For it is thus 
written: “And there came a man of God unto Eli, and said, Thus saith the Lord, I plainly revealed myself 
unto thy father’s house, when they were in the land of Egypt slaves in Pharaoh’s house; and I chose thy 


father’s house out of all the sceptres of Israel to fill the office of priest for me, to go up to my altar, to burn 
incense and wear the ephod; and I gave thy father’s house for food all the offerings made by fire of the 
children of Israel. Wherefore then hast thou looked at mine incense and at mine offerings with an 
impudent eye, and hast glorified thy sons above me, to bless the first-fruits of every sacrifice in Israel 
before me? Therefore thus saith the Lord God of Israel, I said thy house and thy father’s house should 
walk before me for ever: but now the Lord saith, Be it far from me; for them that honor me will I honor, 
and he that despiseth me shall be despised. Behold, the days come, that I will cut off thy seed, and the 
seed of thy father’s house, and thou shalt never have an old man in my house. And I will cut off the man of 
thine from mine altar, so that his eyes shall be consumed, and his heart shall melt away; and every one of 
thy house that is left shall fall by the sword of men. And this shall be a sign unto thee that shall come upon 
these thy two sons, Hophni and Phinehas; in one day they shall die both of them. And I will raise me up a 
faithful priest, that shall do according to all that is in mine heart and in my soul; and I will build him a 
sure house, and he shall walk before my Christ for ever. And it shall come to pass that he who is left in 
thine house shall come to worship him with a piece of money, saying, Put me into one part of thy 
priesthood, that I may eat bread.” 


We cannot say that this prophecy, in which the change of the ancient priesthood is foretold with so great 
plainness, was fulfilled in Samuel; for although Samuel was not of another tribe than that which had been 
appointed by God to serve at the altar, yet he was not of the sons of Aaron, whose offspring was set apart 
that the priests might be taken out of it. And thus by that transaction also the same change which should 
come to pass through Christ Jesus is shadowed forth, and the prophecy itself in deed, not in word, 
belonged to the Old Testament properly, but figuratively to the New, signifying by the fact just what was 
said by the word to Eli the priest through the prophet. For there were afterwards priests of Aaron’s race, 
such as Zadok and Abiathar during David’s reign, and others in succession, before the time came when 
those things which were predicted so long before about the changing of the priesthood behoved to be 
fulfilled by Christ. But who that now views these things with a believing eye does not see that they are 
fulfilled? Since, indeed, no tabernacle, no temple, no altar, no sacrifice, and therefore no priest either, has 
remained to the Jews, to whom it was commanded in the law of God that he should be ordained of the 
seed of Aaron; which is also mentioned here by the prophet, when he says, “Thus saith the Lord God of 
Israel, I said thy house and thy father’s house shall walk before me for ever: but now the Lord saith, That 
be far from me; for them that honor me will I honor, and he that despiseth me shall be despised.” For that 
in naming his father’s house he does not mean that of his immediate father, but that of Aaron, who first 
was appointed priest, to be succeeded by others descended from him, is shown by the preceding words, 
when he says, “I was revealed unto thy father’s house, when they were in the land of Egypt slaves in 
Pharaoh’s house; and I chose thy father’s house out of all the sceptres of Israel to fill the office of priest 
for me.” Which of the fathers in that Egyptian slavery, but Aaron, was his father, who, when they were set 
free, was chosen to the priesthood? It was of his lineage, therefore, he has said in this passage it should 
come to pass that they should no longer be priests; which already we see fulfilled. If faith be watchful, the 
things are before us: they are discerned, they are grasped, and are forced on the eyes of the unwilling, so 
that they are seen: “Behold the days come,” he says, “that I will cut off thy seed, and the seed of thy 
father’s house, and thou shall never have an old man in mine house. And I will cut off the man of thine 
from mine altar, so that his eyes shall be consumed and his heart shall melt away.” Behold the days which 
were foretold have already come. There is no priest after the order of Aaron; and whoever is a man of his 
lineage, when he sees the sacrifice of the Christians prevailing over the whole world, but that great honor 
taken away from himself, his eyes fail and his soul melts away consumed with grief. 


But what follows belongs properly to the house of Eli, to whom these things were said: “And every one of 
thine house that is left shall fall by the sword of men. And this shall be a sign unto thee that shall come 
upon these thy two sons, Hophni and Phinehas; in one day they shall die both of them.” This, therefore, is 
made a sign of the change of the priesthood from this man’s house, by which it is signified that the 
priesthood of Aaron’s house is to be changed. For the death of this man’s sons signified the death not of 
the men, but of the priesthood itself of the sons of Aaron. But what follows pertains to that Priest whom 
Samuel typified by succeeding this one. Therefore the things which follow are said of Christ Jesus, the 
true Priest of the New Testament: “And I will raise me up a faithful Priest that shall do according to all 
that is in mine heart and in my soul; and I will build Him a sure house.” The same is the eternal Jerusalem 
above. “And He shall walk,” saith He, “before my Christ always.” “He shall walk” means “he shall be 
conversant with,” just as He had said before of Aaron’s house, “I said that thine house and thy father’s 
house shall walk before me for ever.” But what He says, “He shall walk before my Christ,” is to be 
understood entirely of the house itself, not of the priest, who is Christ Himself, the Mediator and Saviour. 
His house, therefore, shall walk before Him. “Shall walk” may also be understood to mean from death to 
life, all the time this mortality passes through, even to the end of this world. But where God says, “Who 
will do all that is in mine heart and in my soul,” we must not think that God has a soul, for He is the 
Author of souls; but this is said of God tropically, not properly, just as He is said to have hands and feet, 
and other corporal members. And, lest it should be supposed from such language that man in the form of 
this flesh is made in the image of God, wings also are ascribed to Him, which man has not at all; and it is 
said to God, “Hide me under the shadow of Thy wings,” that men may understand that such things are 
said of that ineffable nature not in proper but in figurative words. 


But what is added, “And it shall come to pass that he who is left in thine house shall come to worship 


him,” is not said properly of the house of this Eli, but of that Aaron, the men of which remained even to 
the advent of Jesus Christ, of which race there are not wanting men even to this present. For of that house 
of Eli it had already been said above, “And every one of thine house that is left shall fall by the sword of 
men.” How, therefore, could it be truly said here, “And it shall come to pass that every one that is left shall 
come to worship him,” if that is true, that no one shall escape the avenging sword, unless he would have it 
understood of those who belong to the race of that whole priesthood after the order of Aaron? Therefore, 
if it is of these the predestinated remnant, about whom another prophet has said, “The remnant shall be 
saved;” whence the apostle also says, “Even so then at this time also the remnant according to the 
election of grace is saved;” since it is easily understood to be of such a remnant that it is said, “He that is 
left in thine house,” assuredly he believes in Christ; just as in the time of the apostle very many of that 
nation believed; nor are there now wanting those, although very few, who yet believe, and in them is 
fulfilled what this man of God has here immediately added, “He shall come to worship him with a piece of 
money;” to worship whom, if not that Chief Priest, who is also God? For in that priesthood after the order 
of Aaron men did not come to the temple or altar of God for the purpose of worshipping the priest. But 
what is that he says, “With a piece of money,” if not the short word of faith, about which the apostle 
quotes the saying, “A consummating and shortening word will the Lord make upon the earth?” But that 
money is put for the word the psalm is a witness, where it is sung, “The words of the Lord are pure words, 
money tried with the fire.” 


What then does he say who comes to worship the priest of God, even the Priest who is God? “Put me into 
one part of Thy priesthood, to eat bread.” I do not wish to be set in the honor of my fathers, which is none; 
put me in a part of Thy priesthood. For “I have chosen to be mean in Thine house;” I desire to be a 
member, no matter what, or how small, of Thy priesthood. By the priesthood he here means the people 
itself, of which He is the Priest who is the Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus. This 
people the Apostle Peter calls “a holy people, a royal priesthood.” But some have translated, “Of Thy 
sacrifice,” not “Of Thy priesthood,” which no less signifies the same Christian people. Whence the Apostle 
Paul says, “We being many are one bread, one body.” [And again he says, “Present your bodies a living 
sacrifice.” ] What, therefore, he has added, to “eat bread,” also elegantly expresses the very kind of 
sacrifice of which the Priest Himself says, “The bread which I will give is my flesh for the life of the 
world.” The same is the sacrifice not after the order of Aaron, but after the order of Melchisedec: let him 
that readeth understand. Therefore this short and salutarily humble confession, in which it is said, “Put 
me in a part of Thy priesthood, to eat bread,” is itself the piece of money, for it is both brief, and it is the 
Word of God who dwells in the heart of one who believes. For because He had said above, that He had 
given for food to Aaron’s house the sacrificial victims of the Old Testament, where He says, “I have given 
thy father’s house for food all things which are offered by fire of the children of Israel,” which indeed 
were the sacrifices of the Jews; therefore here He has said, “To eat bread,” which is in the New Testament 
the sacrifice of the Christians. 


CHAPTER 6 


OF THE JEWISH PRIESTHOOD AND KINGDOM, WHICH, ALTHOUGH PROMISED TO BE ESTABLISHED FOR EVER, 
DID NOT CONTINUE; SO THAT OTHER THINGS ARE TO BE UNDERSTOOD TO WHICH ETERNITY IS ASSURED 


While, therefore, these things now shine forth as clearly as they were loftily foretold, still some one may 
not vainly be moved to ask, How can we be confident that all things are to come to pass which are 
predicted in these books as about to come, if this very thing which is there divinely spoken, “Thine house 
and thy father’s house shall walk before me for ever,” could not have effect? For we see that priesthood 
has been changed; and there can be no hope that what was promised to that house may some time be 
fulfilled, because that which succeeds on its being rejected and changed is rather predicted as eternal. He 
who says this does not yet understand, or does not recollect, that this very priesthood after the order of 
Aaron was appointed as the shadow of a future eternal priesthood; and therefore, when eternity is 
promised to it, it is not promised to the mere shadow and figure, but to what is shadowed forth and 
prefigured by it. But lest it should be thought the shadow itself was to remain, therefore its mutation also 
behoved to be foretold. 


In this way, too, the kingdom of Saul himself, who certainly was reprobated and rejected, was the shadow 
of a kingdom yet to come which should remain to eternity. For, indeed, the oil with which he was anointed, 
and from that chrism he is called Christ, is to be taken in a mystical sense, and is to be understood as a 
great mystery; which David himself venerated so much in him, that he trembled with smitten heart when, 
being hid in a dark cave, which Saul also entered when pressed by the necessity of nature, he had come 
secretly behind him and cut off a small piece of his robe, that he might be able to prove how he had 
spared him when he could have killed him, and might thus remove from his mind the suspicion through 
which he had vehemently persecuted the holy David, thinking him his enemy. Therefore he was much 
afraid lest he should be accused of violating so great a mystery in Saul, because he had thus meddled 
even his clothes. For thus it is written: “And David’s heart smote him because he had taken away the skirt 
of his cloak.” But to the men with him, who advised him to destroy Saul thus delivered up into his hands, 
he saith, “The Lord forbid that I should do this thing to my lord, the Lord’s christ, to lay my hand upon 
him, because he is the Lord’s christ.” Therefore he showed so great reverence to this shadow of what was 
to come, not for its own sake, but for the sake of what it prefigured. Whence also that which Samuel says 


to Saul, “Since thou hast not kept my commandment which the Lord commanded thee, whereas now the 
Lord would have prepared thy kingdom over Israel for ever, yet now thy kingdom shall not continue for 
thee; and the Lord will seek Him a man after His own heart, and the Lord will command him to be prince 
over His people, because thou hast not kept that which the Lord commanded thee,” is not to be taken as if 
God had settled that Saul himself should reign for ever, and afterwards, on his sinning, would not keep 
this promise; nor was He ignorant that he would sin, but He had established his kingdom that it might be 
a figure of the eternal kingdom. Therefore he added, “Yet now thy kingdom shall not continue for thee.” 
Therefore what it signified has stood and shall stand; but it shall not stand for this man, because he 
himself was not to reign for ever, nor his offspring; so that at least that word “for ever” might seem to be 
fulfilled through his posterity one to another. “And the Lord,” he saith, “will seek Him a man,” meaning 
either David or the Mediator of the New Testament, who was figured in the chrism with which David also 
and his offspring was anointed. But it is not as if He knew not where he was that God thus seeks Him a 
man, but, speaking through a man, He speaks as a man, and in this sense seeks us. For not only to God 
the Father, but also to His Only-begotten, who came to seek what was lost, we had been known already 
even so far as to be chosen in Him before the foundation of the world. “He will seek Him” therefore 
means, He will have His own (just as if He had said, Whom He already has known to be His own He will 
show to others to be His friend). Whence in Latin this word (quaerit) receives a preposition and becomes 
acquirit (acquires), the meaning of which is plain enough; although even without the addition of the 
preposition quaerere is understood as acquirere, whence gains are called quaestus. 


CHAPTER 7 


OF THE DISRUPTION OF THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL, BY WHICH THE PERPETUAL DIVISION OF THE SPIRITUAL 
FROM THE CARNAL ISRAEL WAS PREFIGURED 


Again Saul sinned through disobedience, and again Samuel says to him in the word of the Lord, “Because 
thou hast despised the word of the Lord, the Lord hath despised thee, that thou mayest not be king over 
Israel.” And again for the same sin, when Saul confessed it, and prayed for pardon, and besought Samuel 
to return with him to appease the Lord, he said, “I will not return with thee: for thou hast despised the 
word of the Lord, and the Lord will despise thee that thou mayest not be king over Israel. And Samuel 
turned his face to go away, and Saul laid hold upon the skirt of his mantle, and rent it. And Samuel said 
unto him, The Lord hath rent the kingdom from Israel out of thine hand this day, and will give it to thy 
neighbor, who is good above thee, and will divide Israel in twain. And He will not be changed, neither will 
He repent: for He is not as a man, that He should repent; who threatens and does not persist.” He to 
whom it is said, “The Lord will despise thee that thou mayest not be king over Israel,” and “The Lord hath 
rent the kingdom from Israel out of thine hand this day,” reigned forty years over Israel,—that is, just as 
long a time as David himself,—yet heard this in the first period of his reign, that we may understand it was 
said because none of his race was to reign, and that we may look to the race of David, whence also is 
sprung, according to the flesh, the Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus. 


But the Scripture has not what is read in most Latin copies, “The Lord hath rent the kingdom of Israel out 
of thine hand this day,” but just as we have set it down it is found in the Greek copies, “The Lord hath rent 
the kingdom from Israel out of thine hand;” that the words “out of thine hand” may be understood to 
mean “from Israel.” Therefore this man figuratively represented the people of Israel, which was to lose 
the kingdom, Christ Jesus our Lord being about to reign, not carnally, but spiritually. And when it is said of 
Him, “And will give it to thy neighbor,” that is to be referred to the fleshly kinship, for Christ, according to 
the flesh, was of Israel, whence also Saul sprang. But what is added, “Good above thee,” may indeed be 
understood, “Better than thee,” and indeed some have thus translated it; but it is better taken thus, “Good 
above thee,” as meaning that because He is good, therefore He must be above thee, according to that 
other prophetic saying, “Till I put all Thine enemies under Thy feet.” And among them is Israel, from 
whom, as His persecutor, Christ took away the kingdom; although the Israel in whom there was no guile 
may have been there too, a sort of grain, as it were, of that chaff. For certainly thence came the apostles, 
thence so many martyrs, of whom Stephen is the first, thence so many churches, which the Apostle Paul 
names, magnifying God in their conversion. 


Of which thing I do not doubt what follows is to be understood, “And will divide Israel in twain,” to wit, 
into Israel pertaining to the bond woman, and Israel pertaining to the free. For these two kinds were at 
first together, as Abraham still clave to the bond woman, until the barren, made fruitful by the grace of 
God, cried, “Cast out the bond woman and her son.” We know, indeed, that on account of the sin of 
Solomon, in the reign of his son Rehoboam, Israel was divided in two, and continued so, the separate 
parts having their own kings, until that whole nation was overthrown with a great destruction, and carried 
away by the Chaldeans. But what was this to Saul, when, if any such thing was threatened, it would be 
threatened against David himself, whose son Solomon was? Finally, the Hebrew nation is not now divided 
internally, but is dispersed through the earth indiscriminately, in the fellowship of the same error. But that 
division with which God threatened the kingdom and people in the person of Saul, who represented them, 
is shown to be eternal and unchangeable by this which is added, “And He will not be changed, neither will 
He repent: for He is not as a man, that He should repent; who threatens and does not persist,”—that is, a 
man threatens and does not persist, but not God, who does not repent like man. For when we read that He 
repents, a change of circumstance is meant, flowing from the divine immutable foreknowledge. Therefore, 


when God is said not to repent, it is to be understood that He does not change. 


We see that this sentence concerning this division of the people of Israel, divinely uttered in these words, 
has been altogether irremediable and quite perpetual. For whoever have turned, or are turning, or shall 
turn thence to Christ, it has been according to the foreknowledge of God, not according to the one and the 
same nature of the human race. Certainly none of the Israelites, who, cleaving to Christ, have continued 
in Him, shall ever be among those Israelites who persist in being His enemies even to the end of this life, 
but shall for ever remain in the separation which is here foretold. For the Old Testament, from the Mount 
Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, profiteth nothing, unless because it bears witness to the New 
Testament. Otherwise, however long Moses is read, the veil is put over their heart; but when any one shall 
turn thence to Christ, the veil shall be taken away. For the very desire of those who turn is changed from 
the old to the new, so that each no longer desires to obtain carnal but spiritual felicity. Wherefore that 
great prophet Samuel himself, before he had anointed Saul, when he had cried to the Lord for Israel, and 
He had heard him, and when he had offered a whole burnt-offering, as the aliens were coming to battle 
against the people of God, and the Lord thundered above them and they were confused, and fell before 
Israel and were overcome; [then] he took one stone and set it up between the old and new Massephat 
[Mizpeh], and called its name Ebenezer, which means “the stone of the helper,” and said, “Hitherto hath 
the Lord helped us.” Massephat is interpreted “desire.” That stone of the helper is the mediation of the 
Saviour, by which we go from the old Massephat to the new,—that is, from the desire with which carnal 
happiness was expected in the carnal kingdom to the desire with which the truest spiritual happiness is 
expected in the kingdom of heaven; and since nothing is better than that, the Lord helpeth us hitherto. 


CHAPTER 8 


OF THE PROMISES MADE TO DAVID IN HIS SON, WHICH ARE IN NO WISE FULFILLED IN SOLOMON, BUT MOST 
FULLY IN CHRIST 


And now I see I must show what, pertaining to the matter I treat of, God promised to David himself, who 
succeeded Saul in the kingdom, whose change prefigured that final change on account of which all things 
were divinely spoken, all things were committed to writing. When many things had gone prosperously 
with king David, he thought to make a house for God, even that temple of most excellent renown which 
was afterwards built by king Solomon his son. While he was thinking of this, the word of the Lord came to 
Nathan the prophet, which he brought to the king, in which, after God had said that a house should not be 
built unto Him by David himself, and that in all that long time He had never commanded any of His people 
to build Him a house of cedar, he says, “And now thus shalt thou say unto my servant David, Thus saith 
God Almighty, I took thee from the sheep-cote that thou mightest be for a ruler over my people in Israel: 
and I was with thee whithersoever thou wentest, and have cut off all thine enemies from before thy face, 
and have made thee a name, according to the name of the great ones who are over the earth. And I will 
appoint a place for my people Israel, and will plant him, and he shall dwell apart, and shall be troubled no 
more; and the son of wickedness shall not humble him any more, as from the beginning, from the days 
when I appointed judges over my people Israel. And I will give thee rest from all thine enemies, and the 
Lord will tell [hath told] thee, because thou shall build an house for Him. And it shall come to pass when 
thy days be fulfilled, and thou shall sleep with thy fathers, that I will raise up thy seed after thee, which 
shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I will prepare his kingdom. He shall build me an house for my name; 
and I will order his throne even to eternity. I will be his Father, and he shall be my son. And if he commit 
iniquity, I will chasten him with the rod of men, and with the stripes of the sons of men: but my mercy I 
will not take away from him, as I took it away from those whom I put away from before my face. And his 
house shall be faithful, and his kingdom even for evermore before me, and his throne shall be set up even 
for evermore.” 


He who thinks this grand promise was fulfilled in Solomon greatly errs; for he attends to the saying, “He 
shall build me an house,” but he does not attend to the saying, “His house shall be faithful, and his 
kingdom for evermore before me.” Let him therefore attend and behold the house of Solomon full of 
strange women worshipping false gods, and the king himself, aforetime wise, seduced by them, and cast 
down into the same idolatry: and let him not dare to think that God either promised this falsely, or was 
unable to foreknow that Solomon and his house would become what they did. But we ought not to be in 
doubt here, or to see the fulfillment of these things save in Christ our Lord, who was made of the seed of 
David according to the flesh, lest we should vainly and uselessly look for some other here, like the carnal 
Jews. For even they understand this much, that the son whom they read of in that place as promised to 
David was not Solomon; so that, with wonderful blindness to Him who was promised and is now declared 
with so great manifestation, they say they hope for another. Indeed, even in Solomon there appeared some 
image of the future event, in that he built the temple, and had peace according to his name (for Solomon 
means “pacific”), and in the beginning of his reign was wonderfully praiseworthy; but while, as a shadow 
of Him that should come, he foreshowed Christ our Lord, he did not also in his own person resemble Him. 
Whence some things concerning him are so written as if they were prophesied of himself, while the Holy 
Scripture, prophesying even by events, somehow delineates in him the figure of things to come. For, 
besides the books of divine history, in which his reign is narrated, the 72d Psalm also is inscribed in the 
title with his name, in which so many things are said which cannot at all apply to him, but which apply to 
the Lord Christ with such evident fitness as makes it quite apparent that in the one the figure is in some 


way shadowed forth, but in the other the truth itself is presented. For it is known within what bounds the 
kingdom of Solomon was enclosed; and yet in that psalm, not to speak of other things, we read, “He shall 
have dominion from sea even to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth,” which we see fulfilled in 
Christ. Truly he took the beginning of His reigning from the river where John baptized; for, when pointed 
out by him, He began to be acknowledged by the disciples, who called Him not only Master, but also Lord. 


Nor was it for any other reason that, while his father David was still living, Solomon began to reign, which 
happened to none other of their kings, except that from this also it might be clearly apparent that it was 
not himself this prophecy spoken to his father signified beforehand, saying, “And it shall come to pass 
when thy days be fulfilled, and thou shall sleep with thy fathers, that I will raise up thy seed which shall 
proceed out of thy bowels, and I will prepare His kingdom.” How, therefore, shall it be thought on account 
of what follows, “He shall build me an house,” that this Solomon is prophesied, and not rather be 
understood on account of what precedes, “When thy days be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy 
fathers, I will raise up thy seed after thee,” that another pacific One is promised, who is foretold as about 
to be raised up, not before David’s death, as he was, but after it? For however long the interval of time 
might be before Jesus Christ came, beyond doubt it was after the death of king David, to whom He was so 
promised, that He behoved to come, who should build an house of God, not of wood and stone, but of men, 
such as we rejoice He does build. For to this house, that is, to believers, the apostle saith, “The temple of 
God is holy, which temple ye are.” 


CHAPTER 9 


HOW LIKE THE PROPHECY ABOUT CHRIST IN THE 89TH PSALM IS TO THE THINGS PROMISED IN NATHAN’S 
PROPHECY IN THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL 


Wherefore also in the 89th Psalm, of which the title is, “An instruction for himself by Ethan the Israelite,” 
mention is made of the promises God made to king David, and some things are there added similar to 
those found in the Book of Samuel, such as this, “I have sworn to David my servant that I will prepare his 
seed for ever.” And again, “Then thou spakest in vision to thy sons, and saidst, I have laid help upon the 
mighty One, and have exalted the chosen One out of my people. I have found David my servant, and with 
my holy oil I have anointed him. For mine hand shall help him, and mine arm shall strengthen him. The 
enemy shall not prevail against him, and the son of iniquity shall harm him no more. And I will beat down 
his foes from before his face, and those that hate him will I put to flight. And my truth and my mercy shall 
be with him, and in my name shall his horn be exalted. I will set his hand also in the sea, and his right 
hand in the rivers. He shall cry unto me, Thou art my Father, my God, and the undertaker of my salvation. 
Also I will make him my first-born, high among the kings of the earth. My mercy will I keep for him for 
evermore, and my covenant shall be faithful (sure) with him. His seed also will I set for ever and ever, and 
his throne as the days of heaven.” Which words, when rightly understood, are all understood to be about 
the Lord Jesus Christ, under the name of David, on account of the form of a servant, which the same 
Mediator assumed from the virgin of the seed of David. For immediately something is said about the sins 
of his children, such as is set down in the Book of Samuel, and is more readily taken as if of Solomon. For 
there, that is, in the Book of Samuel, he says, “And if he commit iniquity I will chasten him with the rod of 
men, and with the stripes of the sons of men; but my mercy will I not take away from him,” meaning by 
stripes the strokes of correction. Hence that saying, “Touch ye not my christs.” For what else is that than, 
Do not harm them? But in the psalm, when speaking as if of David, He says something of the same kind 
there too. “If his children,” saith He, “forsake my law, and walk not in my judgments; if they profane my 
righteousnesses, and keep not my commandments; I will visit their iniquities with the rod, and their faults 
with stripes: but my mercy I will not make void from him.” He did not say “from them,” although He spoke 
of his children, not of himself; but he said “from him,” which means the same thing if rightly understood. 
For of Christ Himself, who is the head of the Church, there could not be found any sins which required to 
be divinely restrained by human correction, mercy being still continued; but they are found in His body 
and members, which is His people. Therefore in the Book of Samuel it is said, “iniquity of Him,” but in the 
psalm, “of His children,” that we may understand that what is said of His body is in some way said of 
Himself. Wherefore also, when Saul persecuted His body, that is, His believing people, He Himself saith 
from heaven, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” Then in the following words of the psalm He says, 
“Neither will I hurt in my truth, nor profane my covenant, and the things that proceed from my lips I will 
not disallow. Once have I sworn by my holiness, if I lie unto David,”—that is, I will in no wise lie unto 
David; for Scripture is wont to speak thus. But what that is in which He will not lie, He adds, saying, “His 
seed shall endure for ever, and his throne as the sun before me, and as the moon perfected for ever, and a 
faithful witness in heaven.” 


CHAPTER 10 


HOW DIFFERENT THE ACTS IN THE KINGDOM OF THE EARTHLY JERUSALEM ARE FROM THOSE WHICH GOD HAD 
PROMISED, SO THAT THE TRUTH OF THE PROMISE SHOULD BE UNDERSTOOD TO PERTAIN TO THE GLORY OF 
THE OTHER KING AND KINGDOM 


That it might not be supposed that a promise so strongly expressed and confirmed was fulfilled in 
Solomon, as if he hoped for, yet did not find it, he says, “But Thou hast cast off, and hast brought to 


nothing, O Lord.” This truly was done concerning the kingdom of Solomon among his posterity, even to 
the overthrow of the earthly Jerusalem itself, which was the seat of the kingdom, and especially the 
destruction of the very temple which had been built by Solomon. But lest on this account God should be 
thought to have done contrary to His promise, immediately he adds, “Thou hast delayed Thy Christ.” 
Therefore he is not Solomon, nor yet David himself, if the Christ of the Lord is delayed. For while all the 
kings are called His christs, who were consecrated with that mystical chrism, not only from king David 
downwards, but even from that Saul who first was anointed king of that same people, David himself 
indeed calling him the Lord’s christ, yet there was one true Christ, whose figure they bore by the 
prophetic unction, who, according to the opinion of men, who thought he was to be understood as come in 
David or in Solomon, was long delayed, but who, according as God had disposed, was to come in His own 
time. The following part of this psalm goes on to say what in the meantime, while He was delayed, was to 
become of the kingdom of the earthly Jerusalem, where it was hoped He would certainly reign: “Thou hast 
overthrown the covenant of Thy servant; Thou hast profaned in the earth his sanctuary. Thou hast broken 
down all his walls; Thou hast put his strong-holds in fear. All that pass by the way spoil him; he is made a 
reproach to his neighbors. Thou hast set up the right hand of his enemies; Thou hast made all his enemies 
to rejoice. Thou hast turned aside the help of his sword, and hast not helped him in war. Thou hast 
destroyed him from cleansing; Thou hast dashed down his seat to the ground. Thou hast shortened the 
days of his seat; Thou hast poured confusion over him.” All these things came upon Jerusalem the bond 
woman, in which some also reigned who were children of the free woman, holding that kingdom in 
temporary stewardship, but holding the kingdom of the heavenly Jerusalem, whose children they were, in 
true faith, and hoping in the true Christ. But how these things came upon that kingdom, the history of its 
affairs points out if it is read. 


CHAPTER 11 


OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THE PEOPLE OF GOD, WHICH THROUGH HIS ASSUMPTION OF FLESH IS IN CHRIST, WHO 
ALONE HAD POWER TO DELIVER HIS OWN SOUL FROM HELL 


But after having prophesied these things, the prophet betakes him to praying to God; yet even the very 
prayer is prophecy: “How long, Lord, dost Thou turn away in the end?” “Thy face” is understood, as it is 
elsewhere said, “How long dost Thou turn away Thy face from me?” For therefore some copies have here 
not “dost,” but “wilt Thou turn away;” although it could be understood, “Thou turnest away Thy mercy, 
which Thou didst promise to David.” But when he says, “in the end,” what does it mean, except even to 
the end? By which end is to be understood the last time, when even that nation is to believe in Christ 
Jesus, before which end what He has just sorrowfully bewailed must come to pass. On account of which it 
is also added here, “Thy wrath shall burn like fire. Remember what is my substance.” This cannot be 
better understood than of Jesus Himself, the substance of His people, of whose nature His flesh is. “For 
not in vain,” he says, “hast Thou made all the sons of men.” For unless the one Son of man had been the 
substance of Israel, through which Son of man many sons of men should be set free, all the sons of men 
would have been made wholly in vain. But now, indeed, all mankind through the fall of the first man has 
fallen from the truth into vanity; for which reason another psalm says, “Man is like to vanity: his days pass 
away as a shadow;” yet God has not made all the sons of men in vain, because He frees many from vanity 
through the Mediator Jesus, and those whom He did not foreknow as to be delivered, He made not wholly 
in vain in the most beautiful and most just ordination of the whole rational creation, for the use of those 
who were to be delivered, and for the comparison of the two cities by mutual contrast. Thereafter it 
follows, “Who is the man that shall live, and shall not see death? shall he snatch his soul from the hand of 
hell?” Who is this but that substance of Israel out of the seed of David, Christ Jesus, of whom the apostle 
says, that “rising from the dead He now dieth not, and death shall no more have dominion over Him?” For 
He shall so live and not see death, that yet He shall have been dead; but shall have delivered His soul 
from the hand of hell, whither He had descended in order to loose some from the chains of hell; but He 
hath delivered it by that power of which He says in the Gospel, “I have the power of laying down my life, 
and I have the power of taking it again.” 


CHAPTER 12 


TO WHOSE PERSON THE ENTREATY FOR THE PROMISES IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD TO BELONG, WHEN HE SAYS IN 
THE PSALM, “WHERE ARE THINE ANCIENT COMPASSIONS, LORD?” ETC 


But the rest of this psalm runs thus: “Where are Thine ancient compassions, Lord, which Thou swarest 
unto David in Thy truth? Remember, Lord, the reproach of Thy servants, which I have borne in my bosom 
of many nations; wherewith Thine enemies have reproached, O Lord, wherewith they have reproached the 
change of Thy Christ.” Now it may with very good reason be asked whether this is spoken in the person of 
those Israelites who desired that the promise made to David might be fulfilled to them; or rather of the 
Christians, who are Israelites not after the flesh but after the Spirit. This certainly was spoken or written 
in the time of Ethan, from whose name this psalm gets its title, and that was the same as the time of 
David’s reign; and therefore it would not have been said, “Where are Thine ancient compassions, Lord, 
which Thou hast sworn unto David in Thy truth?” unless the prophet had assumed the person of those 
who should come long afterwards, to whom that time when these things were promised to David was 
ancient. But it may be understood thus, that many nations, when they persecuted the Christians, 


reproached them with the passion of Christ, which Scripture calls His change, because by dying He is 
made immortal. The change of Christ, according to this passage, may also be understood to be reproached 
by the Israelites, because, when they hoped He would be theirs, He was made the Saviour of the nations; 
and many nations who have believed in Him by the New Testament now reproach them who remain in the 
old with this: so that it is said, “Remember, Lord, the reproach of Thy servants;” because through the 
Lord’s not forgetting, but rather pitying them, even they after this reproach are to believe. But what I 
have put first seems to me the most suitable meaning. For to the enemies of Christ who are reproached 
with this, that Christ hath left them, turning to the Gentiles, this speech is incongruously assigned, 
“Remember, Lord, the reproach of Thy servants,” for such Jews are not to be styled the servants of God; 
but these words fit those who, if they suffered great humiliations through persecution for the name of 
Christ, could call to mind that an exalted kingdom had been promised to the seed of David, and in desire 
of it, could say not despairingly, but as asking, seeking, knocking, “Where are Thine ancient compassions, 
Lord, which Thou swarest unto David in Thy truth? Remember, Lord, the reproach of Thy servants, that I 
have borne in my bosom of many nations;” that is, have patiently endured in my inward parts. “That Thine 
enemies have reproached, O Lord, wherewith they have reproached the change of Thy Christ,” not 
thinking it a change, but a consumption. But what does “Remember, Lord,” mean, but that Thou wouldst 
have compassion, and wouldst for my patiently borne humiliation reward me with the excellency which 
Thou swarest unto David in Thy truth? But if we assign these words to the Jews, those servants of God 
who, on the conquest of the earthly Jerusalem, before Jesus Christ was born after the manner of men, 
were led into captivity, could say such things, understanding the change of Christ, because indeed 
through Him was to be surely expected, not an earthly and carnal felicity, such as appeared during the 
few years of king Solomon, but a heavenly and spiritual felicity; and when the nations, then ignorant of 
this through unbelief, exulted over and insulted the people of God for being captives, what else was this 
than ignorantly to reproach with the change of Christ those who understand the change of Christ? And 
therefore what follows when this psalm is concluded, “Let the blessing of the Lord be for evermore, amen, 
amen,” is suitable enough for the whole people of God belonging to the heavenly Jerusalem, whether for 
those things that lay hid in the Old Testament before the New was revealed, or for those that, being now 
revealed in the New Testament, are manifestly discerned to belong to Christ. For the blessing of the Lord 
in the seed of David does not belong to any particular time, such as appeared in the days of Solomon, but 
is for evermore to be hoped for, in which most certain hope it is said, “Amen, amen;” for this repetition of 
the word is the confirmation of that hope. Therefore David understanding this, says in the second Book of 
Kings, in the passage from which we digressed to this psalm, “Thou hast spoken also for Thy servant’s 
house for a great while to come.” Therefore also a little after he says, “Now begin, and bless the house of 
Thy servant for evermore,” etc., because the son was then about to be born from whom his posterity 
should be continued to Christ, through whom his house should be eternal, and should also be the house of 
God. For it is called the house of David on account of David’s race; but the selfsame is called the house of 
God on account of the temple of God, made of men, not of stones, where shall dwell for evermore the 
people with and in their God, and God with and in His people, so that God may fill His people, and the 
people be filled with their God, while God shall be all in all, Himself their reward in peace who is their 
strength in war. Therefore, when it is said in the words of Nathan, “And the Lord will tell thee what an 
house thou shalt build for Him,” it is afterwards said in the words of David, “For Thou, Lord Almighty, God 
of Israel, hast opened the ear of Thy servant, saying, I will build thee an house.” For this house is built 
both by us through living well, and by God through helping us to live well; for “except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it.” And when the final dedication of this house shall take place, then 
what God here says by Nathan shall be fulfilled, “And I will appoint a place for my people Israel, and will 
plant him, and he shall dwell apart, and shall be troubled no more; and the son of iniquity shall not 
humble him any more, as from the beginning, from the days when I appointed judges over my people 
Israel.” 


CHAPTER 13 


WHETHER THE TRUTH OF THIS PROMISED PEACE CAN BE ASCRIBED TO THOSE TIMES PASSED AWAY UNDER 
SOLOMON 


Whoever hopes for this so great good in this world, and in this earth, his wisdom is but folly. Can any one 
think it was fulfilled in the peace of Solomon’s reign? Scripture certainly commends that peace with 
excellent praise as a shadow of that which is to come. But this opinion is to be vigilantly opposed, since 
after it is said, “And the son of iniquity shall not humble him any more,” it is immediately added, “as from 
the beginning, from the days in which I appointed judges over my people Israel.” For the judges were 
appointed over that people from the time when they received the land of promise, before kings had begun 
to be there. And certainly the son of iniquity, that is, the foreign enemy, humbled him through periods of 
time in which we read that peace alternated with wars; and in that period longer times of peace are found 
than Solomon had, who reigned forty years. For under that judge who is called Ehud there were eighty 
years of peace. Be it far from us, therefore, that we should believe the times of Solomon are predicted in 
this promise, much less indeed those of any other king whatever. For none other of them reigned in such 
great peace as he; nor did that nation ever at all hold that kingdom so as to have no anxiety lest it should 
be subdued by enemies: for in the very great mutability of human affairs such great security is never 
given to any people, that it should not dread invasions hostile to this life. Therefore the place of this 
promised peaceful and secure habitation is eternal, and of right belongs eternally to Jerusalem the free 


mother, where the genuine people of Israel shall be: for this name is interpreted “Seeing God;” in the 
desire of which reward a pious life is to be led through faith in this miserable pilgrimage. 


CHAPTER 14 
OF DAVID’S CONCERN IN THE WRITING OF THE PSALMS 


In the progress of the city of God through the ages, therefore, David first reigned in the earthly Jerusalem 
as a shadow of that which was to come. Now David was a man skilled in songs, who dearly loved musical 
harmony, not with a vulgar delight, but with a believing disposition, and by it served his God, who is the 
true God, by the mystical representation of a great thing. For the rational and well-ordered concord of 
diverse sounds in harmonious variety suggests the compact unity of the well-ordered city. Then almost all 
his prophecy is in psalms, of which a hundred and fifty are contained in what we call the Book of Psalms, 
of which some will have it those only were made by David which are in scribed with his name. But there 
are also some who think none of them were made by him except those which are marked “Of David;” but 
those which have in the title “For David” have been made by others who assumed his person. Which 
opinion is refuted by the voice of the Saviour Himself in the Gospel, when He says that David himself by 
the Spirit said Christ was his Lord; for the 110th Psalm begins thus, “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit 
Thou at my right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool.” And truly that very psalm, like many 
more, has in the title, not “of David,” but “for David.” But those seem to me to hold the more credible 
opinion, who ascribe to him the authorship of all these hundred and fifty psalms, and think that he 
prefixed to some of them the names even of other men, who prefigured something pertinent to the matter, 
but chose to have no man’s name in the titles of the rest, just as God inspired him in the management of 
this variety, which, although dark, is not meaningless. Neither ought it to move one not to believe this that 
the names of some prophets who lived long after the times of king David are read in the inscriptions of 
certain psalms in that book, and that the things said there seem to be spoken as it were by them. Nor was 
the prophetic Spirit unable to reveal to king David, when he prophesied, even these names of future 
prophets, so that he might prophetically sing something which should suit their persons; just as it was 
revealed to a certain prophet that king Josiah should arise and reign after more than three hundred years, 
who predicted his future deeds also along with his name. 


CHAPTER 15 


WHETHER ALL THE THINGS PROPHESIED IN THE PSALMS CONCERNING CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH SHOULD BE 
TAKEN UP IN THE TEXT OF THIS WORK 


And now I see it may be expected of me that I shall open up in this part of this book what David may have 
prophesied in the Psalms concerning the Lord Jesus Christ or His Church. But although I have already 
done so in one instance, I am prevented from doing as that expectation seems to demand, rather by the 
abundance than the scarcity of matter. For the necessity of shunning prolixity forbids my setting down all 
things; yet I fear lest if I select some I shall appear to many, who know these things, to have passed by the 
more necessary. Besides, the proof that is adduced ought to be supported by the context of the whole 
psalm, so that at least there may be nothing against it if everything does not support it; lest we should 
seem, after the fashion of the centos, to gather for the thing we wish, as it were, verses out of a grand 
poem, what shall be found to have been written not about it, but about some other and widely different 
thing. But ere this could be pointed out in each psalm, the whole of it must be expounded; and how great 
a work that would be, the volumes of others, as well as our own, in which we have done it, show well 
enough. Let him then who will, or can, read these volumes, and he will find out how many and great 
things David, at once king and prophet, has prophesied concerning Christ and His Church, to wit, 
concerning the King and the city which He has built. 


CHAPTER 16 


OF THE THINGS PERTAINING TO CHRIST AND THE CHURCH, SAID EITHER OPENLY OR TROPICALLY IN THE 45TH 
PSALM 


For whatever direct and manifest prophetic utterances there may be about anything, it is necessary that 
those which are tropical should be mingled with them; which, chiefly on account of those of slower 
understanding, thrust upon the more learned the laborious task of clearing up and expounding them. 
Some of them, indeed, on the very first blush, as soon as they are spoken, exhibit Christ and the Church, 
although some things in them that are less intelligible remain to be expounded at leisure. We have an 
example of this in that same Book of Psalms: “My heart bubbled up a good matter: I utter my words to the 
king. My tongue is the pen of a scribe, writing swiftly. Thy form is beautiful beyond the sons of men; grace 
is poured out in Thy lips: therefore God hath blessed Thee for evermore. Gird Thy sword about Thy thigh, 
O Most Mighty. With Thy goodliness and Thy beauty go forward, proceed prosperously, and reign, because 
of Thy truth, and meekness, and righteousness; and Thy right hand shall lead Thee forth wonderfully. Thy 
sharp arrows are most powerful: in the heart of the king’s enemies. The people shall fall under Thee. Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever: a rod of direction is the rod of Thy kingdom. Thou hast loved 
righteousness, and hast hated iniquity: therefore God, Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of 


exultation above Thy fellows. Myrrh and drops, and cassia from Thy vestments, from the houses of ivory: 
out of which the daughters of kings have delighted Thee in Thine honor.” Who is there, no matter how 
slow, but must here recognize Christ whom we preach, and in whom we believe, if he hears that He is 
God, whose throne is for ever and ever, and that He is anointed by God, as God indeed anoints, not with a 
visible, but with a spiritual and intelligible chrism? For who is so untaught in this religion, or so deaf to its 
far and wide spread fame, as not to know that Christ is named from this chrism, that is, from this 
anointing? But when it is acknowledged that this King is Christ, let each one who is already subject to 
Him who reigns because of truth, meekness, and righteousness, inquire at his leisure into these other 
things that are here said tropically: how His form is beautiful beyond the sons of men, with a certain 
beauty that is the more to be loved and admired the less it is corporeal; and what His sword, arrows, and 
other things of that kind may be, which are set down, not properly, but tropically. 


Then let him look upon His Church, joined to her so great Husband in spiritual marriage and divine love, 
of which it is said in these words which follow, “The queen stood upon Thy right hand in gold-embroidered 
vestments, girded about with variety. Hearken, O daughter, and look, and incline thine ear; forget also thy 
people, and thy father’s house. Because the King hath greatly desired thy beauty; for He is the Lord thy 
God. And the daughters of Tyre shall worship Him with gifts; the rich among the people shall entreat Thy 
face. The daughter of the King has all her glory within, in golden fringes, girded about with variety. The 
virgins shall be brought after her to the King: her neighbors shall be brought to Thee. They shall be 
brought with gladness and exultation: they shall be led into the temple of the King. Instead of thy fathers, 
sons shall be born to thee: thou shalt establish them as princes over all the earth. They shall be mindful of 
thy name in every generation and descent. Therefore shall the people acknowledge thee for evermore, 
even for ever and ever.” I do not think any one is so stupid as to believe that some poor woman is here 
praised and described, as the spouse, to wit, of Him to whom it is said, “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever: a rod of direction is the rod of Thy kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity: 
therefore God, Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of exultation above Thy fellows;” that is, plainly, 
Christ above Christians. For these are His fellows, out of the unity and concord of whom in all nations that 
queen is formed, as it is said of her in another psalm, “The city of the great King.” The same is Sion 
spiritually, which name in Latin is interpreted speculatio (discovery); for she descries the great good of 
the world to come, because her attention is directed thither. In the same way she is also Jerusalem 
spiritually, of which we have already said many things. Her enemy is the city of the devil, Babylon, which 
is interpreted “confusion.” Yet out of this Babylon this queen is in all nations set free by regeneration, and 
passes from the worst to the best King,—that is, from the devil to Christ. Wherefore it is said to her, 
“Forget thy people and thy father’s house.” Of this impious city those also are a portion who are Israelites 
only in the flesh and not by faith, enemies also of this great King Himself, and of His queen. For Christ, 
having come to them, and been slain by them, has the more become the King of others, whom He did not 
see in the flesh. Whence our King Himself says through the prophecy of a certain psalm, “Thou wilt 
deliver me from the contradictions of the people; Thou wilt make me head of the nations. A people whom I 
have not known hath served me: in the hearing of the ear it hath obeyed me.” Therefore this people of the 
nations, which Christ did not know in His bodily presence, yet has believed in that Christ as announced to 
it; so that it might be said of it with good reason, “In the hearing of the ear it hath obeyed me,” for “faith 
is by hearing.” This people, I say, added to those who are the true Israelites both by the flesh and by faith, 
is the city of God, which has brought forth Christ Himself according to the flesh, since He was in these 
Israelites only. For thence came the Virgin Mary, in whom Christ assumed flesh that He might be man. Of 
which city another psalm says, “Mother Sion, shall a man say, and the man is made in her, and the Highest 
Himself hath founded her.” Who is this Highest, save God? And thus Christ, who is God, before He became 
man through Mary in that city, Himself founded it by the patriarchs and prophets. As therefore was said 
by prophecy so long before to this queen, the city of God, what we already can see fulfilled, “Instead of thy 
fathers, sons are born to thee; thou shall make them princes over all the earth;” so out of her sons truly 
are set up even her fathers [princes] through all the earth, when the people, coming together to her, 
confess to her with the confession of eternal praise for ever and ever. Beyond doubt, whatever 
interpretation is put on what is here expressed somewhat darkly in figurative language, ought to be in 
agreement with these most manifest things. 


CHAPTER 17 


OF THOSE THINGS IN THE 110TH PSALM WHICH RELATE TO THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST, AND IN THE 22D TO 
HIS PASSION 


Just as in that psalm also where Christ is most openly proclaimed as Priest, even as He is here as King, 
“The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou at my right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool.” That 
Christ sits on the right hand of God the Father is believed, not seen; that His enemies also are put under 
His feet doth not yet appear; it is being done, [therefore] it will appear at last: yea, this is now believed, 
afterward it shall be seen. But what follows, “The Lord will send forth the rod of Thy strength out of Sion, 
and rule Thou in the midst of Thine enemies,” is so clear, that to deny it would imply not merely unbelief 
and mistake, but downright impudence. And even enemies must certainly confess that out of Sion has 
been sent the law of Christ which we call the gospel, and acknowledge as the rod of His strength. But that 
He rules in the midst of His enemies, these same enemies among whom He rules themselves bear witness, 
gnashing their teeth and consuming away, and having power to do nothing against Him. Then what he 


says a little after, “The Lord hath sworn and will not repent,” by which words He intimates that what He 
adds is immutable, “Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek,” who is permitted to doubt 
of whom these things are said, seeing that now there is nowhere a priesthood and sacrifice after the order 
of Aaron, and everywhere men offer under Christ as the Priest, which Melchizedek showed when he 
blessed Abraham? Therefore to these manifest things are to be referred, when rightly understood, those 
things in the same psalm that are set down a little more obscurely, and we have already made known in 
our popular sermons how these things are to be rightly understood. So also in that where Christ utters 
through prophecy the humiliation of His passion, saying, “They pierced my hands and feet; they counted 
all my bones. Yea, they looked and stared at me.” By which words he certainly meant His body stretched 
out on the cross, with the hands and feet pierced and perforated by the striking through of the nails, and 
that He had in that way made Himself a spectacle to those who looked and stared. And he adds, “They 
parted my garments among them, and over my vesture they cast lots.” How this prophecy has been 
fulfilled the Gospel history narrates. Then, indeed, the other things also which are said there less openly 
are rightly understood when they agree with those which shine with so great clearness; especially 
because those things also which we do not believe as past, but survey as present, are beheld by the whole 
world, being now exhibited just as they are read of in this very psalm as predicted so long before. For it is 
there said a little after, “All the ends of the earth shall remember, and turn unto the Lord, and all the 
kindreds of the nations shall worship before Him; for the kingdom is the Lord’s, and He shall rule the 
nations.” 


CHAPTER 18 


OF THE 3D, 41ST, 15TH, AND 68TH PSALMS, IN WHICH THE DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF THE LORD ARE 
PROPHESIED 


About His resurrection also the oracles of the Psalms are by no means silent. For what else is it that is 
sung in His person in the 3d Psalm, “I laid me down and took a sleep, [and] I awaked, for the Lord shall 
sustain me?” Is there perchance any one so stupid as to believe that the prophet chose to point it out to us 
as something great that He had slept and risen up, unless that sleep had been death, and that awaking the 
resurrection, which behoved to be thus prophesied concerning Christ? For in the 41st Psalm also it is 
shown much more clearly, where in the person of the Mediator, in the usual way, things are narrated as if 
past which were prophesied as yet to come, since these things which were yet to come were in the 
predestination and foreknowledge of God as if they were done, because they were certain. He says, “Mine 
enemies speak evil of me; When shall he die, and his name perish? And if he came in to see me, his heart 
spake vain things: he gathered iniquity to himself. He went out of doors, and uttered it all at once. Against 
me all mine enemies whisper together: against me do they devise evil. They have planned an unjust thing 
against me. Shall not he that sleeps also rise again?” These words are certainly so set down here that he 
may be understood to say nothing else than if he said, Shall not He that died recover life again? The 
previous words clearly show that His enemies have mediated and planned His death, and that this was 
executed by him who came in to see, and went out to betray. But to whom does not Judas here occur, who, 
from being His disciple, became His betrayer? Therefore because they were about to do what they had 
plotted,—that is, were about to kill Him,—he, to show them that with useless malice they were about to 
kill Him who should rise again, so adds this verse, as if he said, What vain thing are you doing? What will 
be your crime will be my sleep. “Shall not He that sleeps also rise again?” And yet he indicates in the 
following verses that they should not commit so great an impiety with impunity, saying, “Yea, the man of 
my peace in whom I trusted, who ate my bread, hath enlarged the heel over me;” that is, hath trampled 
me under foot. “But Thou,” he saith, “O Lord, be merciful unto me, and raise me up, that I may requite 
them.” Who can now deny this who sees the Jews, after the passion and resurrection of Christ, utterly 
rooted up from their abodes by warlike slaughter and destruction? For, being slain by them, He has risen 
again, and has requited them meanwhile by temporary discipline, save that for those who are not 
corrected He keeps it in store for the time when He shall judge the quick and the dead. For the Lord Jesus 
Himself, in pointing out that very man to the apostles as His betrayer, quoted this very verse of this psalm, 
and said it was fulfilled in Himself: “He that ate my bread enlarged the heel over me.” But what he says, 
“In whom I trusted,” does not suit the head but the body. For the Saviour Himself was not ignorant of him 
concerning whom He had already said before, “One of you is a devil.” But He is wont to assume the 
person of His members, and to ascribe to Himself what should be said of them, because the head and the 
body is one Christ; whence that saying in the Gospel, “I was an hungered, and ye gave me to eat.” 
Expounding which, He says, “Since ye did it to one of the least of mine, ye did it to me.” Therefore He said 
that He had trusted, because his disciples then had trusted concerning Judas; for he was numbered with 
the apostles. 


But the Jews do not expect that the Christ whom they expect will die; therefore they do not think ours to 
be Him whom the law and the prophets announced, but feign to themselves I know not whom of their 
own, exempt from the suffering of death. Therefore, with wonderful emptiness and blindness, they 
contend that the words we have set down signify, not death and resurrection, but sleep and awaking 
again. But the 16th Psalm also cries to them, “Therefore my heart is jocund, and my tongue hath exulted; 
moreover, my flesh also shall rest in hope: for Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt Thou give 
Thine Holy One to see corruption.” Who but He that rose again the third day could say his flesh had 
rested in this hope; that His soul, not being left in hell, but speedily returning to it, should revive it, that it 


should not be corrupted as corpses are wont to be, which they can in no wise say of David the prophet and 
king? The 68th Psalm also cries out, “Our God is the God of Salvation: even of the Lord the exit was by 
death.” What could be more openly said? For the God of salvation is the Lord Jesus, which is interpreted 
Saviour, or Healing One. For this reason this name was given, when it was said before He was born of the 
virgin: “Thou shall bring forth a Son, and shalt call His name Jesus; for He shall save His people from their 
sins.” Because His blood was shed for the remission of their sins, it behoved Him to have no other exit 
from this life than death. Therefore, when it had been said, “Our God is the God of salvation,” immediately 
it was added, “Even of the Lord the exit was by death,” in order to show that we were to be saved by His 
dying. But that saying is marvellous, “Even of the Lord,” as if it was said, Such is that life of mortals, that 
not even the Lord Himself could go out of it otherwise save through death. 


CHAPTER 19 
OF THE 69TH PSALM, IN WHICH THE OBSTINATE UNBELIEF OF THE JEWS IS DECLARED 


But when the Jews will not in the least yield to the testimonies of this prophecy, which are so manifest, 
and are also brought by events to so clear and certain a completion, certainly that is fulfilled in them 
which is written in that psalm which here follows. For when the things which pertain to His passion are 
prophetically spoken there also in the person of Christ, that is mentioned which is unfolded in the Gospel: 
“They gave me gall for my meat; and in my thirst they gave me vinegar for drink.” And as it were after 
such a feast and dainties in this way given to Himself, presently He brings in [these words]: “Let their 
table become a trap before them, and a retribution, and an offence: let their eyes be dimmed that they see 
not, and their back be always bowed down,” etc. Which things are not spoken as wished for, but are 
predicted under the prophetic form of wishing. What wonder, then, if those whose eyes are dimmed that 
they see not do not see these manifest things? What wonder if those do not look up at heavenly things 
whose back is always bowed down that they may grovel among earthly things? For these words 
transferred from the body signify mental faults. Let these things which have been said about the Psalms, 
that is, about king David’s prophecy, suffice, that we may keep within some bound. But let those readers 
excuse us who knew them all before; and let them not complain about those perhaps stronger proofs 
which they know or think I have passed by. 


CHAPTER 20 


OF DAVID’S REIGN AND MERIT; AND OF HIS SON SOLOMON, AND THAT PROPHECY RELATING TO CHRIST WHICH 
IS FOUND EITHER IN THOSE BOOKS WHICH ARE JOINED TO THOSE WRITTEN BY HIM, OR IN THOSE WHICH ARE 
INDUBITABLY HIS 


David therefore reigned in the earthly Jerusalem, a son of the heavenly Jerusalem, much praised by the 
divine testimony; for even his faults are overcome by great piety, through the most salutary humility of his 
repentance, that he is altogether one of those of whom he himself says, “Blessed are they whose iniquities 
are forgiven, and whose sins are covered.” After him Solomon his son reigned over the same whole 
people, who, as was said before, began to reign while his father was still alive. This man, after good 
beginnings, made a bad end. For indeed “prosperity, which wears out the minds of the wise,” hurt him 
more than that wisdom profited him, which even yet is and shall hereafter be renowned, and was then 
praised far and wide. He also is found to have prophesied in his books, of which three are received as of 
canonical authority, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs. But it has been customary to ascribe 
to Solomon other two, of which one is called Wisdom, the other Ecclesiasticus, on account of some 
resemblance of style,—but the more learned have no doubt that they are not his; yet of old the Church, 
especially the Western, received them into authority,—in the one of which, called the Wisdom of Solomon, 
the passion of Christ is most openly prophesied. For indeed His impious murderers are quoted as saying, 
“Let us lie in wait for the righteous, for he is unpleasant to us, and contrary to our works; and he 
upbraideth us with our transgressions of the law, and objecteth to our disgrace the transgressions of our 
education. He professeth to have the knowledge of God, and he calleth himself the Son of God. He was 
made to reprove our thoughts. He is grievous for as even to behold; for his life is unlike other men’s and 
his ways are different. We are esteemed of him as counterfeits; and he abstaineth from our ways as from 
filthiness. He extols the latter end of the righteous; and glorieth that he hath God for his Father. Let us 
see, therefore, if his words be true; and let us try what shall happen to him, and we shall know what shall 
be the end of him. For if the righteous be the Son of God, He will undertake for him, and deliver him out 
of the hand of those that are against him. Let us put him to the question with contumely and torture, that 
we may know his reverence, and prove his patience. Let us condemn him to the most shameful death; for 
by His own sayings He shall be respected. These things did they imagine, and were mistaken; for their 
own malice hath quite blinded them.” But in Ecclesiasticus the future faith of the nations is predicted in 
this manner: “Have mercy upon us, O God, Ruler of all, and send Thy fear upon all the nations: lift up 
Thine hand over the strange nations, and let them see Thy power. As Thou wast sanctified in us before 
them, so be Thou sanctified in them before us, and let them acknowledge Thee, according as we also have 
acknowledged Thee; for there is not a God beside Thee, O Lord.” We see this prophecy in the form of a 
wish and prayer fulfilled through Jesus Christ. But the things which are not written in the canon of the 
Jews cannot be quoted against their contradictions with so great validity. 


But as regards those three books which it is evident are Solomon’s and held canonical by the Jews, to 
show what of this kind may be found in them pertaining to Christ and the Church demands a laborious 
discussion, which, if now entered on, would lengthen this work unduly. Yet what we read in the Proverbs 
of impious men saying, “Let us unrighteously hide in the earth the righteous man; yea, let us swallow him 
up alive as hell, and let us take away his memory from the earth: let us seize his precious possession,” is 
not so obscure that it may not be understood, without laborious exposition, of Christ and His possession 
the Church. Indeed, the gospel parable about the wicked husbandmen shows that our Lord Jesus Himself 
said something like it: “This is the heir; come, let us kill him, and the inheritance shall be ours.” In like 
manner also that passage in this same book, on which we have already touched when we were speaking of 
the barren woman who hath born seven, must soon after it was uttered have come to be understood of 
only Christ and the Church by those who knew that Christ was the Wisdom of God. “Wisdom hath builded 
her an house, and hath set up seven pillars; she hath sacrificed her victims, she hath mingled her wine in 
the bowl; she hath also furnished her table. She hath sent her servants summoning to the bowl with 
excellent proclamation, saying, Who is simple, let him turn aside to me. And to the void of sense she hath 
said, Come, eat of my bread, and drink of the wine which I have mingled for you.” Here certainly we 
perceive that the Wisdom of God, that is, the Word co-eternal with the Father, hath builded Him an house, 
even a human body in the virgin womb, and hath subjoined the Church to it as members to a head, hath 
slain the martyrs as victims, hath furnished a table with wine and bread, where appears also the 
priesthood after the order of Melchizedek, and hath called the simple and the void of sense, because, as 
saith the apostle, “He hath chosen the weak things of this world that He might confound the things which 
are mighty.” Yet to these weak ones she saith what follows, “Forsake simplicity, that ye may live; and seek 
prudence, that ye may have life.” But to be made partakers of this table is itself to begin to have life. For 
when he says in another book, which is called Ecclesiastes, “There is no good for a man, except that he 
should eat and drink,” what can he be more credibly understood to say, than what belongs to the 
participation of this table which the Mediator of the New Testament Himself, the Priest after the order of 
Melchizedek, furnishes with His own body and blood? For that sacrifice has succeeded all the sacrifices of 
the Old Testament, which were slain as a shadow of that which was to come; wherefore also we recognize 
the voice in the 40th Psalm as that of the same Mediator speaking through prophesy, “Sacrifice and 
offering Thou didst not desire; but a body hast Thou perfected for me.” Because, instead of all these 
sacrifices and oblations, His body is offered, and is served up to the partakers of it. For that this 
Ecclesiastes, in this sentence about eating and drinking, which he often repeats, and very much 
commends, does not savor the dainties of carnal pleasures, is made plain enough when he says, “It is 
better to go into the house of mourning than to go into the house of feasting.” And a little after He says, 
“The heart of the wise is in the house of mourning, and the heart of the simple in the house of feasting.” 
But I think that more worthy of quotation from this book which relates to both cities, the one of the devil, 
the other of Christ, and to their kings, the devil and Christ: “Woe to thee, O land,” he says, “when thy king 
is a youth, and thy princes eat in the morning! Blessed art thou, O land, when thy king is the son of 
nobles, and thy princes eat in season, in fortitude, and not in confusion!” He has called the devil a youth, 
because of the folly and pride, and rashness and unruliness, and other vices which are wont to abound at 
that age; but Christ is the Son of nobles, that is, of the holy patriarchs, of those belonging to the free city, 
of whom He was begotten in the flesh. The princes of that and other cities are eaters in the morning, that 
is, before the suitable hour, because they do not expect the seasonable felicity, which is the true, in the 
world to come, desiring to be speedily made happy with the renown of this world; but the princes of the 
city of Christ patiently wait for the time of a blessedness that is not fallacious. This is expressed by the 
words, “in fortitude, and not in confusion,” because hope does not deceive them; of which the apostle 
says, “But hope maketh not ashamed.” A psalm also saith, “For they that hope in Thee shall not be put to 
shame.” But now the Song of Songs is a certain spiritual pleasure of holy minds, in the marriage of that 
King and Queen-city, that is, Christ and the Church. But this pleasure is wrapped up in allegorical veils, 
that the Bridegroom may be more ardently desired, and more joyfully unveiled, and may appear; to whom 
it is said in this same song, “Equity hath delighted Thee; and the bride who there hears, “Charity is in thy 
delights.” We pass over many things in silence, in our desire to finish this work. 


CHAPTER 21 


OF THE KINGS AFTER SOLOMON, BOTH IN JUDAH AND ISRAEL 


The other kings of the Hebrews after Solomon are scarcely found to have prophesied, through certain 
enigmatic words or actions of theirs, what may pertain to Christ and the Church, either in Judah or Israel; 
for so were the parts of that people styled, when, on account of Solomon’s offence, from the time of 
Rehoboam his son, who succeeded him in the kingdom, it was divided by God as a punishment. The ten 
tribes, indeed, which Jeroboam the servant of Solomon received, being appointed the king in Samaria, 
were distinctively called Israel, although this had been the name of that whole people; but the two tribes, 
namely, of Judah and Benjamin, which for David’s sake, lest the kingdom should be wholly wrenched from 
his race, remained subject to the city of Jerusalem, were called Judah, because that was the tribe whence 
David sprang. But Benjamin, the other tribe which, as was said, belonged to the same kingdom, was that 
whence Saul sprang before David. But these two tribes together, as was said, were called Judah, and were 
distinguished by this name from Israel which was the distinctive title of the ten tribes under their own 
king. For the tribe of Levi, because it was the priestly one, bound to the servitude of God, not of the kings, 


was reckoned the thirteenth. For Joseph, one of the twelve sons of Israel, did not, like the others, form one 
tribe, but two, Ephraim and Manasseh. Yet the tribe of Levi also belonged more to the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, where was the temple of God whom it served. On the division of the people, therefore, 
Rehoboam, son of Solomon, reigned in Jerusalem as the first king of Judah, and Jeroboam, servant of 
Solomon, in Samaria as king of Israel. And when Rehoboam wished as a tyrant to pursue that separated 
part with war, the people were prohibited from fighting with their brethren by God, who told them 
through a prophet that He had done this; whence it appeared that in this matter there had been no sin 
either of the king or people of Israel, but the accomplished will of God the avenger. When this was known, 
both parts settled down peaceably, for the division made was not religious but political. 


CHAPTER 22 


OF JEROBOAM, WHO PROFANED THE PEOPLE PUT UNDER HIM BY THE IMPIETY OF IDOLATRY, AMID WHICH, 
HOWEVER, GOD DID NOT CEASE TO INSPIRE THE PROPHETS, AND TO GUARD MANY FROM THE CRIME OF 
IDOLATRY 


But Jeroboam king of Israel, with perverse mind, not believing in God, whom he had proved true in 
promising and giving him the kingdom, was afraid lest, by coming to the temple of God which was in 
Jerusalem, where, according to the divine law, that whole nation was to come in order to sacrifice, the 
people should be seduced from him, and return to David’s line as the seed royal; and set up idolatry in his 
kingdom, and with horrible impiety beguiled the people, ensnaring them to the worship of idols with 
himself. Yet God did not altogether cease to reprove by the prophets, not only that king, but also his 
successors and imitators in his impiety, and the people too. For there the great and illustrious prophet 
Elijah and Elisha his disciple arose, who also did many wonderful works. Even there, when Elijah said, “O 
Lord, they have slain Thy prophets, they have digged down Thine altars; and I am left alone, and they seek 
my life,” it was answered that seven thousand men were there who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 


CHAPTER 23 


OF THE VARYING CONDITION OF BOTH THE HEBREW KINGDOMS, UNTIL THE PEOPLE OF BOTH WERE AT 
DIFFERENT TIMES LED INTO CAPTIVITY, JUDAH BEING AFTERWARDS RECALLED INTO HIS KINGDOM, WHICH 
FINALLY PASSED INTO THE POWER OF THE ROMANS 


So also in the kingdom of Judah pertaining to Jerusalem prophets were not lacking even in the times of 
succeeding kings, just as it pleased God to send them, either for the prediction of what was needful, or for 
correction of sin and instruction in righteousness; for there, too, although far less than in Israel, kings 
arose who grievously offended God by their impieties, and, along with their people, who were like them, 
were smitten with moderate scourges. The no small merits of the pious kings there are praised indeed. 
But we read that in Israel the kings were, some more, others less, yet all wicked. Each part, therefore, as 
the divine providence either ordered or permitted, was both lifted up by prosperity and weighed down by 
adversity of various kinds; and it was afflicted not only by foreign, but also by civil wars with each other, 
in order that by certain existing causes the mercy or anger of God might be manifested; until, by His 
growing indignation, that whole nation was by the conquering Chaldeans not only overthrown in its 
abode, but also for the most part transported to the lands of the Assyrians,—first, that part of the thirteen 
tribes called Israel, but afterwards Judah also, when Jerusalem and that most noble temple was cast 
down,—in which lands it rested seventy years in captivity. Being after that time sent forth thence, they 
rebuilt the overthrown temple. And although very many stayed in the lands of the strangers, yet the 
kingdom no longer had two separate parts, with different kings over each, but in Jerusalem there was one 
prince over them; and at certain times, from every direction wherever they were, and from whatever 
place they could, they all came to the temple of God which was there. Yet not even then were they without 
foreign enemies and conquerors; yea, Christ found them tributaries of the Romans. 


CHAPTER 24 


OF THE PROPHETS, WHO EITHER WERE THE LAST AMONG THE JEWS, OR WHOM THE GOSPEL HISTORY REPORTS 
ABOUT THE TIME OF CHRIST’S NATIVITY 


But in that whole time after they returned from Babylon, after Malachi, Haggai, and Zechariah, who then 
prophesied, and Ezra, they had no prophets down to the time of the Saviour’s advent except another 
Zechariah, the father of John, and Elisabeth his wife, when the nativity of Christ was already close at 
hand; and when He was already born, Simeon the aged, and Anna a widow, and now very old; and, last of 
all, John himself, who, being a young man, did not predict that Christ, now a young man, was to come, but 
by prophetic knowledge pointed Him out though unknown; for which reason the Lord Himself says, “The 
law and the prophets were until John.” But the prophesying of these five is made known to us in the 
gospel, where the virgin mother of our Lord herself is also found to have prophesied before John. But this 
prophecy of theirs the wicked Jews do not receive; but those innumerable persons received it who from 
them believed the gospel. For then truly Israel was divided in two, by that division which was foretold by 
Samuel the prophet to king Saul as immutable. But even the reprobate Jews hold Malachi, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Ezra as the last received into canonical authority. For there are also writings of these, as 


of others, who being but a very few in the great multitude of prophets, have written those books which 
have obtained canonical authority, of whose predictions it seems good to me to put in this work some 
which pertain to Christ and His Church; and this, by the Lord’s help, shall be done more conveniently in 
the following book, that we may not further burden this one, which is already too long. 


Book XVIII 


Argument—Augustin traces the parallel courses of the earthly and heavenly cities from the time of 
Abraham to the end of the world; and alludes to the oracles regarding Christ, both those uttered by the 
Sibyls, and those of the sacred prophets who wrote after the foundation of Rome, Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, 
Micah, and their successors. 


CHAPTER 1 


OF THOSE THINGS DOWN TO THE TIMES OF THE SAVIOUR WHICH HAVE BEEN DISCUSSED IN THE SEVENTEEN 
BOOKS 


I Promised to write of the rise, progress, and appointed end of the two cities, one of which is God’s, the 
other this world’s, in which, so far as mankind is concerned, the former is now a stranger. But first of all I 
undertook, so far as His grace should enable me, to refute the enemies of the city of God, who prefer their 
gods to Christ its founder, and fiercely hate Christians with the most deadly malice. And this I have done 
in the first ten books. Then, as regards my threefold promise which I have just mentioned, I have treated 
distinctly, in the four books which follow the tenth, of the rise of both cities. After that, I have proceeded 
from the first man down to the flood in one book, which is the fifteenth of this work; and from that again 
down to Abraham our work has followed both in chronological order. From the patriarch Abraham down 
to the time of the Israelite kings, at which we close our sixteenth book, and thence down to the advent of 
Christ Himself in the flesh, to which period the seventeenth book reaches, the city of God appears from 
my way of writing to have run its course alone; whereas it did not run its course alone in this age, for both 
cities, in their course amid mankind, certainly experienced chequered times together just as from the 
beginning. But I did this in order that, first of all, from the time when the promises of God began to be 
more clear, down to the virgin birth of Him in whom those things promised from the first were to be 
fulfilled, the course of that city which is God’s might be made more distinctly apparent, without 
interpolation of foreign matter from the history of the other city, although down to the revelation of the 
new covenant it ran its course, not in light, but in shadow. Now, therefore, I think fit to do what I passed 
by, and show, so far as seems necessary, how that other city ran its course from the times of Abraham, so 
that attentive readers may compare the two. 


CHAPTER 2 


OF THE KINGS AND TIMES OF THE EARTHLY CITY WHICH WERE SYNCHRONOUS WITH THE TIMES OF THE 
SAINTS, RECKONING FROM THE RISE OF ABRAHAM 


The society of mortals spread abroad through the earth everywhere, and in the most diverse places, 
although bound together by a certain fellowship of our common nature, is yet for the most part divided 
against itself, and the strongest oppress the others, because all follow after their own interests and lusts, 
while what is longed for either suffices for none, or not for all, because it is not the very thing. For the 
vanquished succumb to the victorious, preferring any sort of peace and safety to freedom itself; so that 
they who chose to die rather than be slaves have been greatly wondered at. For in almost all nations the 
very voice of nature somehow proclaims, that those who happen to be conquered should choose rather to 
be subject to their conquerors than to be killed by all kinds of warlike destruction. This does not take 
place without the providence of God, in whose power it lies that any one either subdues or is subdued in 
war; that some are endowed with kingdoms, others made subject to kings. Now, among the very many 
kingdoms of the earth into which, by earthly interest or lust, society is divided (which we call by the 
general name of the city of this world), we see that two, settled and kept distinct from each other both in 
time and place, have grown far more famous than the rest, first that of the Assyrians, then that of the 
Romans. First came the one, then the other. The former arose in the east, and, immediately on its close, 
the latter in the west. I may speak of other kingdoms and other kings as appendages of these. 


Ninus, then, who succeeded his father Belus, the first king of Assyria, was already the second king of that 
kingdom when Abraham was born in the land of the Chaldees. There was also at that time a very small 
kingdom of Sicyon, with which, as from an ancient date, that most universally learned man Marcus Varro 
begins, in writing of the Roman race. For from these kings of Sicyon he passes to the Athenians, from 
them to the Latins, and from these to the Romans. Yet very little is related about these kingdoms, before 
the foundation of Rome, in comparison with that of Assyria. For although even Sallust, the Roman 
historian, admits that the Athenians were very famous in Greece, yet he thinks they were greater in fame 
than in fact. For in speaking of them he says, “The deeds of the Athenians, as I think, were very great and 
magnificent, but yet somewhat less than reported by fame. But because writers of great genius arose 
among them, the deeds of the Athenians were celebrated throughout the world as very great. Thus the 


virtue of those who did them was held to be as great as men of transcendent genius could represent it to 
be by the power of laudatory words.” This city also derived no small glory from literature and philosophy, 
the study of which chiefly flourished there. But as regards empire, none in the earliest times was greater 
than the Assyrian, or so widely extended. For when Ninus the son of Belus was king, he is reported to 
have subdued the whole of Asia, even to the boundaries of Libya, which as to number is called the third 
part, but as to size is found to be the half of the whole world. The Indians in the eastern regions were the 
only people over whom he did not reign; but after his death Semiramis his wife made war on them. Thus it 
came to pass that all the people and kings in those countries were subject to the kingdom and authority of 
the Assyrians, and did whatever they were commanded. Now Abraham was born in that kingdom among 
the Chaldees, in the time of Ninus. But since Grecian affairs are much better known to us than Assyrian, 
and those who have diligently investigated the antiquity of the Roman nation’s origin have followed the 
order of time through the Greeks to the Latins, and from them to the Romans, who themselves are Latins, 
we ought on this account, where it is needful, to mention the Assyrian kings, that it may appear how 
Babylon, like a first Rome, ran its course along with the city of God, which is a stranger in this world. But 
the things proper for insertion in this work in comparing the two cities, that is, the earthly and heavenly, 
ought to be taken mostly from the Greek and Latin kingdoms, where Rome herself is like a second 
Babylon. 


At Abraham’s birth, then, the second kings of Assyria and Sicyon respectively were Ninus and Europs, the 
first having been Belus and AEFgialeus. But when God promised Abraham, on his departure from 
Babylonia, that he should become a great nation, and that in his seed all nations of the earth should be 
blessed, the Assyrians had their seventh king, the Sicyons their fifth; for the son of Ninus reigned among 
them after his mother Semiramis, who is said to have been put to death by him for attempting to defile 
him by incestuously lying with him. Some think that she founded Babylon, and indeed she may have 
founded it anew. But we have told, in the sixteenth book, when or by whom it was founded. Now the son of 
Ninus and Semiramis, who succeeded his mother in the kingdom, is also called Ninus by some, but by 
others Ninias, a patronymic word. Telexion then held the kingdom of the Sicyons. In his reign times were 
quiet and joyful to such a degree, that after his death they worshipped him as a god by offering sacrifices 
and by celebrating games, which are said to have been first instituted on this occasion. 


CHAPTER 3 


WHAT KINGS REIGNED IN ASSYRIA AND SICYON WHEN, ACCORDING TO THE PROMISE, ISAAC WAS BORN TO 
ABRAHAM IN HIS HUNDREDTH YEAR, AND WHEN THE TWINS ESAU AND JACOB WERE BORN OF REBECCA TO 
ISAAC IN HIS SIXTIETH YEAR 


In his times also, by the promise of God, Isaac, the son of Abraham, was born to his father when he was a 
hundred years old, of Sarah his wife, who, being barren and old, had already lost hope of issue. Aralius 
was then the fifth king of the Assyrians. To Isaac himself, in his sixtieth year, were born twin-sons, Esau 
and Jacob, whom Rebecca his wife bore to him, their grandfather Abraham, who died on completing a 
hundred and seventy years, being still alive, and reckoning his hundred and sixtieth year. At that time 
there reigned as the seventh kings,—among the Assyrians, that more ancient Xerxes, who was also called 
Balaeus; and among the Sicyons, Thuriachus, or, as some write his name, Thurimachus. The kingdom of 
Argos, in which Inachus reigned first, arose in the time of Abraham’s grandchildren. And I must not omit 
what Varro relates, that the Sicyons were also wont to sacrifice at the tomb of their seventh king 
Thuriachus. In the reign of Armamitres in Assyria and Leucippus in Sicyon as the eighth kings, and of 
Inachus as the first in Argos, God spoke to Isaac, and promised the same two things to him as to his 
father—namely, the land of Canaan to his seed, and the blessing of all nations in his seed. These same 
things were promised to his son, Abraham’s grandson, who was at first called Jacob, afterwards Israel, 
when Belocus was the ninth king of Assyria, and Phoroneus, the son of Inachus, reigned as the second 
king of Argos, Leucippus still continuing king of Sicyon. In those times, under the Argive king Phoroneus, 
Greece was made more famous by the institution of certain laws and judges. On the death of Phoroneus, 
his younger brother Phegous built a temple at his tomb, in which he was worshipped as God, and oxen 
were sacrificed to him. I believe they thought him worthy of so great honor, because in his part of the 
kingdom (for their father had divided his territories between them, in which they reigned during his life) 
he had founded chapels for the worship of the gods, and had taught them to measure time, by months and 
years, and to that extent to keep count and reckoning of events. Men still uncultivated, admiring him for 
these novelties, either fancied he was, or resolved that he should be made, a god after his death. Io also is 
said to have been the daughter of Inachus, who was afterwards called Isis, when she was worshipped in 
Egypt as a great goddess; although others write that she came as a queen out of Ethiopia, and because 
she ruled extensively and justly, and instituted for her subjects letters and many useful things, such divine 
honor was given her there after she died, that if any one said she had been human, he was charged with a 
capital crime. 


CHAPTER 4 
OF THE TIMES OF JACOB AND HIS SON JOSEPH 


In the reign of Balaeus, the ninth king of Assyria, and Mesappus, the eighth of Sicyon, who is said by some 


to have been also called Cephisos (if indeed the same man had both names, and those who put the other 
name in their writings have not rather confounded him with another man), while Apis was third king of 
Argos, Isaac died, a hundred and eighty years old, and left his twin-sons a hundred and twenty years old. 
Jacob, the younger of these, belonged to the city of God about which we write (the elder being wholly 
rejected), and had twelve sons, one of whom, called Joseph, was sold by his brothers to merchants going 
down to Egypt, while his grandfather Isaac was still alive. But when he was thirty years of age, Joseph 
stood before Pharaoh, being exalted out of the humiliation he endured, because, in divinely interpreting 
the king’s dreams, he foretold that there would be seven years of plenty, the very rich abundance of which 
would be consumed by seven other years of famine that should follow. On this account the king made him 
ruler over Egypt, liberating him from prison, into which he had been thrown for keeping his chastity 
intact; for he bravely preserved it from his mistress, who wickedly loved him, and told lies to his weakly 
credulous master, and did not consent to commit adultery with her, but fled from her, leaving his garment 
in her hands when she laid hold of him. In the second of the seven years of famine Jacob came down into 
Egypt to his son with all he had, being a hundred and thirty years old, as he himself said in answer to the 
king’s question. Joseph was then thirty-nine, if we add seven years of plenty and two of famine to the 
thirty he reckoned when honored by the king. 


CHAPTER 5 


OF APIS KING OF ARGOS, WHOM THE EGYPTIANS CALLED SERAPIS, AND WORSHIPPED WITH DIVINE HONORS 


In these times Apis king of Argos crossed over into Egypt in ships, and, on dying there, was made Serapis, 
the chief god of all the Egyptians. Now Varro gives this very ready reason why, after his death, he was 
called, not Apis, but Serapis. The ark in which he was placed when dead, which every one now calls a 
sarcophagus, was then called in Greek soros, and they began to worship him when buried in it before his 
temple was built; and from Soros and Apis he was called first [Sorosapis, or] Sorapis, and then Serapis, by 
changing a letter, as easily happens. It was decreed regarding him also, that whoever should say he had 
been a man should be capitally punished. And since in every temple where Isis and Serapis were 
worshipped there was also an image which, with finger pressed on the lips, seemed to warn men to keep 
silence, Varro thinks this signifies that it should be kept secret that they had been human. But that bull 
which, with wonderful folly, deluded Egypt nourished with abundant delicacies in honor of him, was not 
called Serapis, but Apis, because they worshipped him alive without a sarcophagus. On the death of that 
bull, when they sought and found a calf of the same color—that is, similarly marked with certain white 
spots,—they believed it was something miraculous, and divinely provided for them. Yet it was no great 
thing for the demons, in order to deceive them, to show to a cow when she was conceiving and pregnant 
the image of such a bull, which she alone could see, and by it attract the breeding passion of the mother, 
so that it might appear in a bodily shape in her young, just as Jacob so managed with the spotted rods that 
the sheep and goats were born spotted. For what men can do with real colors and substances, the demons 
can very easily do by showing unreal forms to breeding animals. 


CHAPTER 6 


WHO WERE KINGS OF ARGOS, AND OF ASSYRIA, WHEN JACOB DIED IN EGYPT 


Apis, then, who died in Egypt, was not the king of Egypt, but of Argos. He was succeeded by his son 
Argus, from whose name the land was called Argos and the people Argives, for under the earlier kings 
neither the place nor the nation as yet had this name. While he then reigned over Argos, and Eratus over 
Sicyon, and Balaeus still remained king of Assyria, Jacob died in Egypt a hundred and forty-seven years 
old, after he had, when dying, blessed his sons and his grandsons by Joseph, and prophesied most plainly 
of Christ, saying in the blessing of Judah, “A prince shall not fail out of Judah, nor a leader from his thighs, 
until those things come which are laid up for him; and He is the expectation of the nations.” In the reign 
of Argus, Greece began to use fruits, and to have crops of corn in cultivated fields, the seed having been 
brought from other countries. Argus also began to be accounted a god after his death, and was honored 
with a temple and sacrifices. This honor was conferred in his reign, before being given to him, on a 
private individual for being the first to yoke oxen in the plough. This was one Homogyrus, who was struck 
by lightning. 


CHAPTER 7 
WHO WERE KINGS WHEN JOSEPH DIED IN EGYPT 


In the reign of Mamitus, the twelfth king of Assyria, and Plemnaeus, the eleventh of Sicyon, while Argus 
still reigned over the Argives, Joseph died in Egypt a hundred and ten years old. After his death, the 
people of God, increasing wonderfully, remained in Egypt a hundred and forty-five years, in tranquillity at 
first, until those who knew Joseph were dead. Afterward, through envy of their increase, and the suspicion 
that they would at length gain their freedom, they were oppressed with persecutions and the labors of 
intolerable servitude, amid which, however, they still grew, being multiplied with God-given fertility. 
During this period the same kingdoms continued in Assyria and Greece. 


CHAPTER 8 
WHO WERE KINGS WHEN MOSES WAS BORN, AND WHAT GODS BEGAN TO BE WORSHIPPED THEN 


When Saphrus reigned as the fourteenth king of Assyria, and Orthopolis as the twelfth of Sicyon, and 
Criasus as the fifth of Argos, Moses was born in Egypt, by whom the people of God were liberated from 
the Egyptian slavery, in which they behoved to be thus tried that they might desire the help of their 
Creator. Some have thought that Prometheus lived during the reign of the kings now named. He is 
reported to have formed men out of clay, because he was esteemed the best teacher of wisdom; yet it does 
not appear what wise men there were in his days. His brother Atlas is said to have been a great 
astrologer; and this gave occasion for the fable that he held up the sky, although the vulgar opinion about 
his holding up the sky appears rather to have been suggested by a high mountain named after him. 
Indeed, from those times many other fabulous things began to be invented in Greece; yet, down to 
Cecrops king of Athens, in whose reign that city received its name, and in whose reign God brought His 
people out of Egypt by Moses, only a few dead heroes are reported to have been deified according to the 
vain superstition of the Greeks. Among these were Melantomice, the wife of king Criasus, and Phorbas 
their son, who succeeded his father as sixth king of the Argives, and Iasus, son of Triopas, their seventh 
king, and their ninth king, Sthenelas, or Stheneleus, or Sthenelus,—for his name is given differently by 
different authors. In those times also, Mercury, the grandson of Atlas by his daughter Maia, is said to have 
lived, according to the common report in books. He was famous for his skill in many arts, and taught them 
to men, for which they resolved to make him, and even believed that he deserved to be, a god after death. 
Hercules is said to have been later, yet belonging to the same period; although some, whom I think 
mistaken, assign him an earlier date than Mercury. But at whatever time they were born, it is agreed 
among grave historians, who have committed these ancient things to writing, that both were men, and 
that they merited divine honors from mortals because they conferred on them many benefits to make this 
life more pleasant to them. Minerva was far more ancient than these; for she is reported to have appeared 
in virgin age in the times of Ogyges at the lake called Triton, from which she is also styled Tritonia, the 
inventress truly of many works, and the more readily believed to be a goddess because her origin was so 
little known. For what is sung about her having sprung from the head of Jupiter belongs to the region of 
poetry and fable, and not to that of history and real fact. And historical writers are not agreed when 
Ogyges flourished, in whose time also a great flood occurred,—not that greatest one from which no man 
escaped except those who could get into the ark, for neither Greek nor Latin history knew of it, yet a 
greater flood than that which happened afterward in Deucalion’s time. For Varro begins the book I have 
already mentioned at this date, and does not propose to himself, as the starting-point from which he may 
arrive at Roman affairs, anything more ancient than the flood of Ogyges, that is, which happened in the 
time of Ogyges. Now our writers of chronicles—first Eusebius, and afterwards Jerome, who entirely follow 
some earlier historians in this opinion—relate that the flood of Ogyges happened more than three hundred 
years after, during the reign of Phoroneus, the second king of Argos. But whenever he may have lived, 
Minerva was already worshipped as a goddess when Cecrops reigned in Athens, in whose reign the city 
itself is reported to have been rebuilt or founded. 


CHAPTER 9 
WHEN THE CITY OF ATHENS WAS FOUNDED, AND WHAT REASON VARRO ASSIGNS FOR ITS NAME 


Athens certainly derived its name from Minerva, who in Greek is called ‘Athene, and Varro points out the 
following reason why it was so called. When an olive-tree suddenly appeared there, and water burst forth 
in another place, these prodigies moved the king to send to the Delphic Apollo to inquire what they meant 
and what he should do. He answered that the olive signified Minerva, the water Neptune, and that the 
citizens had it in their power to name their city as they chose, after either of these two gods whose signs 
these were. On receiving this oracle, Cecrops convoked all the citizens of either sex to give their vote, for 
it was then the custom in those parts for the women also to take part in public deliberations. When the 
multitude was consulted, the men gave their votes for Neptune, the women for Minerva; and as the 
women had a majority of one, Minerva conquered. Then Neptune, being enraged, laid waste the lands of 
the Athenians, by casting up the waves of the sea; for the demons have no difficulty in scattering any 
waters more widely. The same authority said, that to appease his wrath the women should be visited by 
the Athenians with the three-fold punishment—that they should no longer have any vote; that none of 
their children should be named after their mothers; and that no one should call them Athenians. Thus that 
city, the mother and nurse of liberal doctrines, and of so many and so great philosophers, than whom 
Greece had nothing more famous and noble, by the mockery of demons about the strife of their gods, a 
male and female, and from the victory of the female one through the women, received the name of Athens; 
and, on being damaged by the vanquished god, was compelled to punish the very victory of the victress, 
fearing the waters of Neptune more than the arms of Minerva. For in the women who were thus punished, 
Minerva, who had conquered, was conquered too, and could not even help her voters so far that, although 
the right of voting was henceforth lost, and the mothers could not give their names to the children, they 
might at least be allowed to be called Athenians, and to merit the name of that goddess whom they had 
made victorious over a male god by giving her their votes. What and how much could be said about this, if 
we had not to hasten to other things in our discourse, is obvious. 


CHAPTER 10 
WHAT VARRO REPORTS ABOUT THE TERM AREOPAGUS, AND ABOUT DEUCALION’S FLOOD 


Marcus Varro, however, is not willing to credit lying fables against the gods, lest he should find something 
dishonoring to their majesty; and therefore he will not admit that the Areopagus, the place where the 
Apostle Paul disputed with the Athenians, got this name because Mars, who in Greek is called AAres, 
when he was charged with the crime of homicide, and was judged by twelve gods in that field, was 
acquitted by the sentence of six; because it was the custom, when the votes were equal, to acquit rather 
than condemn. Against this opinion, which is much most widely published, he tries, from the notices of 
obscure books, to support another reason for this name, lest the Athenians should be thought to have 
called it Areopagus from the words” Mars” and “field,” as if it were the field of Mars, to the dishonor of 
the gods, forsooth, from whom he thinks lawsuits and judgments far removed. And he asserts that this 
which is said about Mars is not less false than what is said about the three goddesses, to wit, Juno, 
Minerva, and Venus, whose contest for the palm of beauty, before Paris as judge, in order to obtain the 
golden apple, is not only related, but is celebrated in songs and dances amid the applause of the theatres, 
in plays meant to please the gods who take pleasure in these crimes of their own, whether real or fabled. 
Varro does not believe these things, because they are incompatible with the nature of the gods and of 
morality; and yet, in giving not a fabulous but a historic reason for the name of Athens, he inserts in his 
books the strife between Neptune and Minerva as to whose name should be given to that city, which was 
so great that, when they contended by the display of prodigies, even Apollo dared not judge between them 
when consulted; but, in order to end the strife of the gods, just as Jupiter sent the three goddesses we 
have named to Paris, so he sent them to men, when Minerva won by the vote, and yet was defeated by the 
punishment of her own voters, for she was unable to confer the title of Athenians on the women who were 
her friends, although she could impose it on the men who were her opponents. In these times, when 
Cranaos reigned at Athens as the successor of Cecrops, as Varro writes, but, according to our Eusebius 
and Jerome, while Cecrops himself still remained, the flood occurred which is called Deucalion’s, because 
it occurred chiefly in those parts of the earth in which he reigned. But this flood did not at all reach Egypt 
or its vicinity. 


CHAPTER 11 


WHEN MOSES LED THE PEOPLE OUT OF EGYPT; AND WHO WERE KINGS WHEN HIS SUCCESSOR JOSHUA THE 
SON OF NUN DIED 


Moses led the people out of Egypt in the last time of Cecrops king of Athens, when Ascatades reigned in 
Assyria, Marathus in Sicyon, Triopas in Argos; and having led forth the people, he gave them at Mount 
Sinai the law he received from God, which is called the Old Testament, because it has earthly promises, 
and because, through Jesus Christ, there was to be a New Testament, in which the kingdom of heaven 
should be promised. For the same order behoved to be observed in this as is observed in each man who 
prospers in God, according to the saying of the apostle, “That is not first which is spiritual, but that which 
is natural,” since, as he says, and that truly, “The first man of the earth, is earthly; the second man, from 
heaven, is heavenly.” Now Moses ruled the people for forty years in the wilderness, and died a hundred 
and twenty years old, after he had prophesied of Christ by the types of carnal observances in the 
tabernacle, priesthood, and sacrifices, and many other mystic ordinances. Joshua the son of Nun 
succeeded Moses, and settled in the land of promise the people he had brought in, having by divine 
authority conquered the people by whom it was formerly possessed. He also died, after ruling the people 
twenty-seven years after the death of Moses, when Amyntas reigned in Assyria as the eighteenth king, 
Coracos as the sixteenth in Sicyon, Danaos as the tenth in Argos, Ericthonius as the fourth in Athens. 


CHAPTER 12 


OF THE RITUALS OF FALSE GODS INSTITUTED BY THE KINGS OF GREECE IN THE PERIOD FROM ISRAELS EXODUS 
FROM EGYPT DOWN TO THE DEATH OF JOSHUA THE SON OF NUN 


During this period, that is, from Israel’s exodus from Egypt down to the death of Joshua the son of Nun, 
through whom that people received the land of promise, rituals were instituted to the false gods by the 
kings of Greece, which, by stated celebration, recalled the memory of the flood, and of men’s deliverance 
from it, and of that troublous life they then led in migrating to and fro between the heights and the plains. 
For even the Luperci, when they ascend and descend the sacred path, are said to represent the men who 
sought the mountain summits because of the inundation of water, and returned to the lowlands on its 
subsidence. In those times, Dionysus, who was also called Father Liber, and was esteemed a god after 
death, is said to have shown the vine to his host in Attica. Then the musical games were instituted for the 
Delphic Apollo, to appease his anger, through which they thought the regions of Greece were afflicted 
with barrenness, because they had not defended his temple which Danaos burnt when he invaded those 
lands; for they were warned by his oracle to institute these games. But king Ericthonius first instituted 
games to him in Attica, and not to him only, but also to Minerva, in which games the olive was given as the 
prize to the victors, because they relate that Minerva was the discoverer of that fruit, as Liber was of the 
grape. In those years Europa is alleged to have been carried off by Xanthus king of Crete (to whom we 


find some give another name), and to have borne him Rhadamanthus, Sarpedon, and Minos, who are more 
commonly reported to have been the sons of Jupiter by the same woman. Now those who worship such 
gods regard what we have said about Xanthus king of Crete as true history; but this about Jupiter, which 
the poets sing, the theatres applaud, and the people celebrate, as empty fable got up as a reason for 
games to appease the deities, even with the false ascription of crimes to them. In those times Hercules 
was held in honor in Tyre, but that was not the same one as he whom we spoke of above. In the more 
secret history there are said to have been several who were called Father Liber and Hercules. This 
Hercules, whose great deeds are reckoned as twelve (not including the slaughter of Antaeus the African, 
because that affair pertains to another Hercules), is declared in their books to have burned himself on 
Mount OEta, because he was not able, by that strength with which he had subdued monsters, to endure 
the disease under which he languished. At that time the king, or rather tyrant Busiris, who is alleged to 
have been the son of Neptune by Libya the daughter of Epaphus, is said to have offered up his guests in 
sacrifice to the gods. Now it must not be believed that Neptune committed this adultery, lest the gods 
should be criminated; yet such things must be ascribed to them by the poets and in the theatres, that they 
may be pleased with them. Vulcan and Minerva are said to have been the parents of Ericthonius king of 
Athens, in whose last years Joshua the son of Nun is found to have died. But since they will have it that 
Minerva is a virgin, they say that Vulcan, being disturbed in the struggle between them, poured out his 
seed into the earth, and on that account the man born of it received that name; for in the Greek language 
eris is “strife,” and chthon “earth,” of which two words Ericthonius is a compound. Yet it must be admitted 
that the more learned disprove and disown such things concerning their gods, and declare that this 
fabulous belief originated in the fact that in the temple at Athens, which Vulcan and Minerva had in 
common, a boy who had been exposed was found wrapped up in the coils of a dragon, which signified that 
he would become great, and, as his parents were unknown, he was called the son of Vulcan and Minerva, 
because they had the temple in common. Yet that fable accounts for the origin of his name better than this 
history. But what does it matter to us? Let the one in books that speak the truth edify religious men, and 
the other in lying fables delight impure demons. Yet these religious men worship them as gods. Still, while 
they deny these things concerning them they cannot clear them of all crime, because at their demand they 
exhibit plays in which the very things they wisely deny are basely done, and the gods are appeased by 
these false and base things. Now, even although the play celebrates an unreal crime of the gods, yet to 
delight in the ascription of an unreal crime is a real one. 


CHAPTER 13 
WHAT FABLES WERE INVENTED AT THE TIME WHEN JUDGES BEGAN TO RULE THE HEBREWS 


After the death of Joshua the son of Nun, the people of God had judges, in whose times they were 
alternately humbled by afflictions on account of their sins, and consoled by prosperity through the 
compassion of God. In those times were invented the fables about Triptolemus, who, at the command of 
Ceres, borne by winged snakes, bestowed corn on the needy lands in flying over them; about that beast 
the Minotaur, which was shut up in the Labyrinth, from which men who entered its inextricable mazes 
could find no exit; about the Centaurs, whose form was a compound of horse and man; about Cerberus, 
the three-headed dog of hell; about Phryxus and his sister Hellas, who fled, borne by a winged ram; about 
the Gorgon, whose hair was composed of serpents, and who turned those who looked on her into stone; 
about Bellerophon, who was carried by a winged horse called Pegasus; about Amphion, who charmed and 
attracted the stones by the sweetness of his harp; about the artificer Daedalus and his son Icarus, who 
flew on wings they had fitted on; about OEdipus, who compelled a certain four-footed monster with a 
human face, called a sphynx, to destroy herself by casting herself headlong, having solved the riddle she 
was wont to propose as insoluble; about Antaeus, who was the son of the earth, for which reason, on 
falling on the earth, he was wont to rise up stronger, whom Hercules slew; and perhaps there are others 
which I have forgotten. These fables, easily found in histories containing a true account of events, bring 
us down to the Trojan war, at which Marcus Varro has closed his second book about the race of the Roman 
people; and they are so skillfully invented by men as to involve no scandal to the gods. But whoever have 
pretended as to Jupiter’s rape of Ganymede, a very beautiful boy, that king Tantalus committed the crime, 
and the fable ascribed it to Jupiter; or as to his impregnating Danaee as a golden shower, that it means 
that the woman’s virtue was corrupted by gold: whether these things were really done or only fabled in 
those days, or were really done by others and falsely ascribed to Jupiter, it is impossible to tell how much 
wickedness must have been taken for granted in men’s hearts that they should be thought able to listen to 
such lies with patience. And yet they willingly accepted them, when, indeed, the more devotedly they 
worshipped Jupiter, they ought the more severely to have punished those who durst say such things of 
him. But they not only were not angry at those who invented these things, but were afraid that the gods 
would be angry at them if they did not act such fictions even in the theatres. In those times Latona bore 
Apollo, not him of whose oracle we have spoken above as so often consulted, but him who is said, along 
with Hercules, to have fed the flocks of king Admetus; yet he was so believed to be a god, that very many, 
indeed almost all, have believed him to be the selfsame Apollo. Then also Father Liber made war in India, 
and led in his army many women called Bacchae, who were notable not so much for valor as for fury. 
Some, indeed, write that this Liber was both conquered and bound and some that he was slain in Persia, 
even telling where he was buried; and yet in his name, as that of a god, the unclean demons have 
instituted the sacred, or rather the sacrilegious, Bacchanalia, of the outrageous vileness of which the 


senate, after many years, became so much ashamed as to prohibit them in the city of Rome. Men believed 
that in those times Perseus and his wife Andromeda were raised into heaven after their death, so that they 
were not ashamed or afraid to mark out their images by constellations, and call them by their names. 


CHAPTER 14 


OF THE THEOLOGICAL POETS 


During the same period of time arose the poets, who were also called theologues, because they made 
hymns about the gods; yet about such gods as, although great men, were yet but men, or the elements of 
this world which the true God made, or creatures who were ordained as principalities and powers 
according to the will of the Creator and their own merit. And if, among much that was vain and false, they 
sang anything of the one true God, yet, by worshipping Him along with others who are not gods, and 
showing them the service that is due to Him alone, they did not serve Him at all rightly; and even such 
poets as Orpheus, Musaeus, and Linus, were unable to abstain from dishonoring their gods by fables. But 
yet these theologues worshipped the gods, and were not worshipped as gods, although the city of the 
ungodly is wont, I know not how, to set Orpheus over the sacred, or rather sacrilegious, rites of hell. The 
wife of king Athamas, who was called Ino, and her son Melicertes, perished by throwing themselves into 
the sea, and were, according to popular belief, reckoned among the gods, like other men of the same 
times, [among whom were] Castor and Pollux. The Greeks, indeed, called her who was the mother of 
Melicertes, Leucothea, the Latins, Matuta; but both thought her a goddess. 


CHAPTER 15 


OF THE FALL OF THE KINGDOM OF ARGOS, WHEN PICUS THE SON OF SATURN FIRST RECEIVED HIS FATHER’S 
KINGDOM OF LAURENTUM 


During those times the kingdom of Argos came to an end; being transferred to Mycene, from which 
Agamemnon came, and the kingdom of Laurentum arose, of which Picus son of Saturn was the first king, 
when the woman Deborah judged the Hebrews; but it was the Spirit of God who used her as His agent, for 
she was also a prophetess, although her prophecy is so obscure that we could not demonstrate, without a 
long discussion, that it was uttered concerning Christ. Now the Laurentes already reigned in Italy, from 
whom the origin of the Roman people is quite evidently derived after the Greeks; yet the kingdom of 
Assyria still lasted, in which Lampares was the twenty-third king when Picus first began to reign at 
Laurentum. The worshippers of such gods may see what they are to think of Saturn the father of Picus, 
who deny that he was a man; of whom some also have written that he himself reigned in Italy before Picus 
his son; and Virgil in his well-known book says, 


“That race indocile, and through mountains high 
Dispersed, he settled, and endowed with laws, 
And named their country Latium, because 
Latent within their coasts he dwelt secure. 
Tradition says the golden ages pure 

Began when he was king.” 


But they regard these as poetic fancies, and assert that the father of Picus was Sterces rather, and relate 
that, being a most skillful husbandman, he discovered that the fields could be fertilized by the dung of 
animals, which is called stercus from his name. Some say he was called Stercutius. But for whatever 
reason they chose to call him Saturn, it is yet certain they made this Sterces or Stercutius a god for his 
merit in agriculture; and they likewise received into the number of these gods Picus his son, whom they 
affirm to have been a famous augur and warrior. Picus begot Faunus, the second king of Laurentum; and 
he too is, or was, a god with them. These divine honors they gave to dead men before the Trojan war. 


CHAPTER 16 


OF DIOMEDE, WHO AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF TROY WAS PLACED AMONG THE GODS, WHILE HIS 
COMPANIONS ARE SAID TO HAVE BEEN CHANGED INTO BIRDS 


Troy was overthrown, and its destruction was everywhere sung and made well known even to boys; for it 
was signally published and spread abroad, both by its own greatness and by writers of excellent style. And 
this was done in the reign of Latinus the son of Faunus, from whom the kingdom began to be called 
Latium instead of Laurentum. The victorious Greeks, on leaving Troy destroyed and returning to their own 
countries, were torn and crushed by divers and horrible calamities. Yet even from among them they 
increased the number of their gods for they made Diomede a god. They allege that his return home was 
prevented by a divinely imposed punishment, and they prove, not by fabulous and poetic falsehood, but by 


historic attestation, that his companions were turned into birds. Yet they think that, even although he was 
made a god, he could neither restore them to the human form by his own power, nor yet obtain it from 
Jupiter his king, as a favor granted to a new inhabitant of heaven. They also say that his temple is in the 
island of Diomedaea, not far from Mount Garganus in Apulia, and that these birds fly round about this 
temple, and worship in it with such wonderful obedience, that they fill their beaks with water and sprinkle 
it; and if Greeks, or those born of the Greek race, come there, they are not only still, but fly to meet them; 
but if they are foreigners, they fly up at their heads, and wound them with such severe strokes as even to 
kill them. For they are said to be well enough armed for these combats with their hard and large beaks. 


CHAPTER 17 


WHAT VARRO SAYS OF THE INCREDIBLE TRANSFORMATIONS OF MEN 


In support of this story, Varro relates others no less incredible about that most famous sorceress Circe, 
who changed the companions of Ulysses into beasts, and about the Arcadians, who, by lot, swam across a 
certain pool, and were turned into wolves there, and lived in the deserts of that region with wild beasts 
like themselves. But if they never fed on human flesh for nine years, they were restored to the human 
form on swimming back again through the same pool. Finally, he expressly names one Demaenetus, who, 
on tasting a boy offered up in sacrifice by the Arcadians to their god Lycaeus according to their custom, 
was changed into a wolf, and, being restored to his proper form in the tenth year, trained himself as a 
pugilist, and was victorious at the Olympic games. And the same historian thinks that the epithet Lycaeus 
was applied in Arcadia to Pan and Jupiter for no other reason than this metamorphosis of men into wolves, 
because it was thought it could not be wrought except by a divine power. For a wolf is called in Greek 
lukos, from which the name Lycaeus appears to be formed. He says also that the Roman Luperci were as 
it were sprung of the seed of these mysteries. 


CHAPTER 18 


WHAT WE SHOULD BELIEVE CONCERNING THE TRANSFORMATIONS WHICH SEEM TO HAPPEN TO MEN 
THROUGH THE ART OF DEMONS 


Perhaps our readers expect us to say something about this so great delusion wrought by the demons; and 
what shall we say but that men must fly out of the midst of Babylon? For this prophetic precept is to be 
understood spiritually in this sense, that by going forward in the living God, by the steps of faith, which 
worketh by love, we must flee out of the city of this world, which is altogether a society of ungodly angels 
and men. Yea, the greater we see the power of the demons to be in these depths, so much the more 
tenaciously must we cleave to the Mediator through whom we ascend from these lowest to the highest 
places. For if we should say these things are not to be credited, there are not wanting even now some who 
would affirm that they had either heard on the best authority, or even themselves experienced, something 
of that kind. Indeed we ourselves, when in Italy, heard such things about a certain region there where 
landladies of inns, imbued with these wicked arts, were said to be in the habit of giving to such travellers 
as they chose, or could manage, something in a piece of cheese by which they were changed on the spot 
into beasts of burden, and carried whatever was necessary, and were restored to their own form when the 
work was done. Yet their mind did not become bestial, but remained rational and human, just as Apuleius, 
in the books he wrote with the title of The Golden Ass, has told, or feigned, that it happened to his own 
self that, on taking poison, he became an ass, while retaining his human mind. 


These things are either false, or so extraordinary as to be with good reason disbelieved. But it is to be 
most firmly believed that Almighty God can do whatever He pleases, whether in punishing or favoring, 
and that the demons can accomplish nothing by their natural power (for their created being is itself 
angelic, although made malign by their own fault), except what He may permit, whose judgments are 
often hidden, but never unrighteous. And indeed the demons, if they really do such things as these on 
which this discussion turns, do not create real substances, but only change the appearance of things 
created by the true God so as to make them seem to be what they are not. I cannot therefore believe that 
even the body, much less the mind, can really be changed into bestial forms and lineaments by any reason, 
art, or power of the demons; but the phantasm of a man which even in thought or dreams goes through 
innumerable changes may, when the man’s senses are laid asleep or overpowered, be presented to the 
senses of others in a corporeal form, in some indescribable way unknown to me, so that men’s bodies 
themselves may lie somewhere, alive, indeed, yet with their senses locked up much more heavily and 
firmly than by sleep, while that phantasm, as it were embodied in the shape of some animal, may appear 
to the senses of others, and may even seem to the man himself to be changed, just as he may seem to 
himself in sleep to be so changed, and to bear burdens; and these burdens, if they are real substances, are 
borne by the demons, that men may be deceived by beholding at the same time the real substance of the 
burdens and the simulated bodies of the beasts of burden. For a certain man called Praestantius used to 
tell that it had happened to his father in his own house, that he took that poison in a piece of cheese, and 
lay in his bed as if sleeping, yet could by no means be aroused. But he said that after a few days he as it 
were woke up and related the things he had suffered as if they had been dreams, namely, that he had 
been made a sumpter horse, and, along with other beasts of burden, had carried provisions for the 
soldiers of what is called the Rhoetian Legion, because it was sent to Rhoetia. And all this was found to 


have taken place just as he told, yet it had seemed to him to be his own dream. And another man declared 
that in his own house at night, before he slept, he saw a certain philosopher, whom he knew very well, 
come to him and explain to him some things in the Platonic philosophy which he had previously declined 
to explain when asked. And when he had asked this philosopher why he did in his house what he had 
refused to do at home, he said, “I did not do it, but I dreamed I had done it.” And thus what the one saw 
when sleeping was shown to the other when awake by a phantasmal image. 


These things have not come to us from persons we might deem unworthy of credit, but from informants 
we could not suppose to be deceiving us. Therefore what men say and have committed to writing about 
the Arcadians being often changed into wolves by the Arcadian gods, or demons rather, and what is told in 
song about Circe transforming the companions of Ulysses, if they were really done, may, in my opinion, 
have been done in the way I have said. As for Diomede’s birds, since their race is alleged to have been 
perpetuated by constant propagation, I believe they were not made through the metamorphosis of men, 
but were slyly substituted for them on their removal, just as the hind was for Iphigenia, the daughter of 
king Agamemnon. For juggleries of this kind could not be difficult for the demons if permitted by the 
judgment of God; and since that virgin was afterwards, found alive it is easy to see that a hind had been 
slyly substituted for her. But because the companions of Diomede were of a sudden nowhere to be seen, 
and afterwards could nowhere be found, being destroyed by bad avenging angels, they were believed to 
have been changed into those birds, which were secretly brought there from other places where such 
birds were, and suddenly substituted for them by fraud. But that they bring water in their beaks and 
sprinkle it on the temple of Diomede, and that they fawn on men of Greek race and persecute aliens, is no 
wonderful thing to be done by the inward influence of the demons, whose interest it is to persuade men 
that Diomede was made a god, and thus to beguile them into worshipping many false gods, to the great 
dishonor of the true God; and to serve dead men, who even in their lifetime did not truly live, with 
temples, altars, sacrifices, and priests, all which, when of the right kind, are due only to the one living and 
true God. 


CHAPTER 19 
THAT AENEAS CAME INTO ITALY WHEN ABDON THE JUDGE RULED OVER THE HEBREWS 


After the capture and destruction of Troy, AEneas, with twenty ships laden with the Trojan relics, came 
into Italy, when Latinus reigned there, Menestheus in Athens, Polyphidos in Sicyon, and Tautanos in 
Assyria, and Abdon was judge of the Hebrews. On the death of Latinus, AEneas reigned three years, the 
same kings continuing in the above-named places, except that Pelasgus was now king in Sicyon, and 
Samson was judge of the Hebrews, who is thought to be Hercules, because of his wonderful strength. 
Now the Latins made AEneas one of their gods, because at his death he was nowhere to be found. The 
Sabines also placed among the gods their first king, Sancus, [Sangus], or Sanctus, as some call him. At 
that time Codrus king of Athens exposed himself incognito to be slain by the Peloponnesian foes of that 
city, and so was slain. In this way, they say, he delivered his country. For the Peloponnesians had received 
a response from the oracle, that they should overcome the Athenians only on condition that they did not 
slay their king. Therefore he deceived them by appearing in a poor man’s dress, and provoking them, by 
quarrelling, to murder him. Whence Virgil says, “Or the quarrels of Codrus.” And the Athenians 
worshipped this man as a god with sacrificial honors. The fourth king of the Latins was Silvius the son of 
AEneas, not by Creuesa, of whom Ascanius the third king was born, but by Lavinia the daughter of 
Latinus, and he is said to have been his posthumous child. Oneus was the twenty-ninth king of Assyria, 
Melanthus the sixteenth of the Athenians, and Eli the priest was judge of the Hebrews; and the kingdom 
of Sicyon then came to an end, after lasting, it is said, for nine hundred and fifty-nine years. 


CHAPTER 20 
OF THE SUCCESSION OF THE LINE OF KINGS AMONG THE ISRAELITES AFTER THE TIMES OF THE JUDGES 


While these kings reigned in the places mentioned, the period of the judges being ended, the kingdom of 
Israel next began with king Saul, when Samuel the prophet lived. At that date those Latin kings began 
who were surnamed Silvii, having that surname, in addition to their proper name, from their predecessor, 
that son of AEneas who was called Silvius; just as, long afterward, the successors of Caesar Augustus 
were surnamed Caesars. Saul being rejected, so that none of his issue should reign, on his death David 
succeeded him in the kingdom, after he had reigned forty years. Then the Athenians ceased to have kings 
after the death of Codrus, and began to have a magistracy to rule the republic. After David, who also 
reigned forty years, his son Solomon was king of Israel, who built that most noble temple of God at 
Jerusalem. In his time Alba was built among the Latins, from which thereafter the kings began to be styled 
kings not of the Latins, but of the Albans, although in the same Latium. Solomon was succeeded by his son 
Rehoboam, under whom that people was divided into two kingdoms, and its separate parts began to have 
separate kings. 


CHAPTER 21 


OF THE KINGS OF LATIUM, THE FIRST AND TWELFTH OF WHOM, AENEAS AND AVENTINUS, WERE MADE GODS 


After AEneas, whom they deified, Latium had eleven kings, none of whom was deified. But Aventinus, who 
was the twelfth after AEneas, having been laid low in war, and buried in that hill still called by his name, 
was added to the number of such gods as they made for themselves. Some, indeed, were unwilling to 
write that he was slain in battle, but said he was nowhere to be found, and that it was not from his name, 
but from the alighting of birds, that hill was called Aventinus. After this no god was made in Latium except 
Romulus the founder of Rome. But two kings are found between these two, the first of whom I shall 
describe in the Virgilian verse: 


“Next came that Procas, glory of the Trojan race.” 


That greatest of all kingdoms, the Assyrian, had its long duration brought to a close in his time, the time 
of Rome’s birth drawing nigh. For the Assyrian empire was transferred to the Medes after nearly thirteen 
hundred and five years, if we include the reign of Belus, who begot Ninus, and, content with a small 
kingdom, was the first king there. Now Procas reigned before Amulius. And Amulius had made his brother 
Numitor’s daughter, Rhea by name, who was also called Ilia, a vestal virgin, who conceived twin sons by 
Mars, as they will have it, in that way honoring or excusing her adultery, adding as a proof that a she-wolf 
nursed the infants when exposed. For they think this kind of beast belongs to Mars so that the she-wolf is 
believed to have given her teats to the infants, because she knew they were the sons of Mars her lord; 
although there are not wanting persons who say that when the crying babes lay exposed, they were first 
of all picked up by I know not what harlot, and sucked her breasts first (now harlots were called lupae, 
she-wolves, from which their vile abodes are even yet called lupanaria), and that afterwards they came 
into the hands of the shepherd Faustulus, and were nursed by Acca his wife. Yet what wonder is it, if, to 
rebuke the king who had cruelly ordered them to be thrown into the water, God was pleased, after 
divinely delivering them from the water, to succor, by means of a wild beast giving milk, these infants by 
whom so great a city was to be founded? Amulius was succeeded in the Latian kingdom by his brother 
Numitor, the grandfather of Romulus; and Rome was founded in the first year of this Numitor, who from 
that time reigned along with his grandson Romulus. 


CHAPTER 22 


THAT ROME WAS FOUNDED WHEN THE ASSYRIAN KINGDOM PERISHED, AT WHICH TIME HEZEKIAH REIGNED IN 
JUDAH 


To be brief, the city of Rome was founded, like another Babylon, and as it were the daughter of the former 
Babylon, by which God was pleased to conquer the whole world, and subdue it far and wide by bringing it 
into one fellowship of government and laws. For there were already powerful and brave peoples and 
nations trained to arms, who did not easily yield, and whose subjugation necessarily involved great danger 
and destruction as well as great and horrible labor. For when the Assyrian kingdom subdued almost all 
Asia, although this was done by fighting, yet the wars could not be very fierce or difficult, because the 
nations were as yet untrained to resist, and neither so many nor so great as afterward; forasmuch as, 
after that greatest and indeed universal flood, when only eight men escaped in Noah’s ark, not much more 
than a thousand years had passed when Ninus subdued all Asia with the exception of India. But Rome did 
not with the same quickness and facility wholly subdue all those nations of the east and west which we 
see brought under the Roman empire, because, in its gradual increase, in whatever direction it was 
extended, it found them strong and warlike. At the time when Rome was founded, then, the people of 
Israel had been in the land of promise seven hundred and eighteen years. Of these years twenty-seven 
belong to Joshua the son of Nun, and after that three hundred and twenty-nine to the period of the judges. 
But from the time when the kings began to reign there, three hundred and sixty-two years had passed. 
And at that time there was a king in Judah called Ahaz, or, as others compute, Hezekiah his successor, the 
best and most pious king, who it is admitted reigned in the times of Romulus. And in that part of the 
Hebrew nation called Israel, Hoshea had begun to reign. 


CHAPTER 23 


OF THE ERYTHRAEAN SIBYL, WHO IS KNOWN TO HAVE SUNG MANY THINGS ABOUT CHRIST MORE PLAINLY 
THAN THE OTHER SIBYLS 


Some say the Erythraean sibyl prophesied at this time. Now Varro declares there were many sibyls, and 
not merely one. This sibyl of Erythrae certainly wrote some things concerning Christ which are quite 
manifest, and we first read them in the Latin tongue in verses of bad Latin, and unrhythmical, through the 
unskillfulness, as we afterwards learned, of some interpreter unknown to me. For Flaccianus, a very 
famous man, who was also a proconsul, a man of most ready eloquence and much learning, when we were 
speaking about Christ, produced a Greek manuscript, saying that it was the prophecies of the Erythraean 
sibyl, in which he pointed out a certain passage which had the initial letters of the lines so arranged that 
these words could be read in them: ‘Iesous Christos Theou uios soter, which means, “Jesus Christ the Son 
of God, the Saviour.” And these verses, of which the initial letters yield that meaning, contain what follows 
as translated by some one into Latin in good rhythm: 


I Judgment shall moisten the earth with the sweat of its standard, 


E Ever enduring, behold the King shall come through the ages, 

S Sent to be here in the flesh, and Judge at the last of the world. 

O O God, the believing and faithless alike shall behold Thee 

U Uplifted with saints, when at last the ages are ended. 

S Seated before Him are souls in the flesh for His judgment. 

Ch Hid in thick vapors, the while desolate lieth the earth. 

R Rejected by men are the idols and long hidden treasures; 

E Earth is consumed by the fire, and it searcheth the ocean and heaven; 

I Issuing forth, it destroyeth the terrible portals of hell. 

S Saints in their body and soul freedom and light shall inherit; 

T Those who are guilty shall burn in fire and brimstone for ever. 

O Occult actions revealing, each one shall publish his secrets; 

S Secrets of every man’s heart God shall reveal in the light. 

Th Then shall be weeping and wailing, yea, and gnashing of teeth; 

E Eclipsed is the sun, and silenced the stars in their chorus. 

O Over and gone is the splendor of moonlight, melted the heaven, 

U Uplifted by Him are the valleys, and cast down the mountains. 

U Utterly gone among men are distinctions of lofty and lowly. 

I Into the plains rush the hills, the skies and oceans are mingled. 

O Oh, what an end of all things! earth broken in pieces shall perish; 

S. .. . Swelling together at once shall the waters and flames flow in rivers. 

S Sounding the archangel’s trumpet shall peal down from heaven, 

O Over the wicked who groan in their guilt and their manifold sorrows. 

T Trembling, the earth shall be opened, revealing chaos and hell. 

E Every king before God shall stand in that day to be judged. 

R Rivers of fire and brimstone shall fall from the heavens. 

In these Latin verses the meaning of the Greek is correctly given, although not in the exact order of the 
lines as connected with the initial letters; for in three of them, the fifth, eighteenth, and nineteenth, where 
the Greek letter U occurs, Latin words could not be found beginning with the corresponding letter, and 
yielding a suitable meaning. So that, if we note down together the initial letters of all the lines in our Latin 
translation except those three in which we retain the letter U in the proper place, they will express in five 
Greek words this meaning, “Jesus Christ the Son of God, the Saviour.” And the verses are twenty-seven, 
which is the cube of three. For three times three are nine; and nine itself, if tripled, so as to rise from the 
superficial square to the cube, comes to twenty-seven. But if you join the initial letters of these five Greek 
words, ‘Iesous Christos Theou uios soter, which mean, “Jesus Christ the Son of God, the Saviour,” they will 


make the word ichdus, that is, “fish,” in which word Christ is mystically understood, because He was able 
to live, that is, to exist, without sin in the abyss of this mortality as in the depth of waters. 


But this sibyl, whether she is the Erythraean, or, as some rather believe, the Cumaean, in her whole poem, 
of which this is a very small portion, not only has nothing that can relate to the worship of the false or 
feigned gods, but rather speaks against them and their worshippers in such a way that we might even 
think she ought to be reckoned among those who belong to the city of God. Lactantius also inserted in his 
work the prophecies about Christ of a certain sibyl, he does not say which. But I have thought fit to 
combine in a single extract, which may seem long, what he has set down in many short quotations. She 
says, “Afterward He shall come into the injurious hands of the unbelieving, and they will give God buffets 
with profane hands, and with impure mouth will spit out envenomed spittle; but He will with simplicity 
yield His holy back to stripes. And He will hold His peace when struck with the fist, that no one may find 


out what word, or whence, He comes to speak to hell; and He shall be crowned with a crown of thorns. 
And they gave Him gall for meat, and vinegar for His thirst: they will spread this table of inhospitality. For 
thou thyself, being foolish, hast not understood thy God, deluding the minds of mortals, but hast both 
crowned Him with thorns and mingled for Him bitter gall. But the veil of the temple shall be rent; and at 
midday it shall be darker than night for three hours. And He shall die the death, taking sleep for three 
days; and then returning from hell, He first shall come to the light, the beginning of the resurrection 
being shown to the recalled.” Lactantius made use of these sibylline testimonies, introducing them bit by 
bit in the course of his discussion as the things he intended to prove seemed to require, and we have set 
them down in one connected series, uninterrupted by comment, only taking care to mark them by 
capitals, if only the transcribers do not neglect to preserve them hereafter. Some writers, indeed, say that 
the Erythraean sibyl was not in the time of Romulus, but of the Trojan war. 


CHAPTER 24 


THAT THE SEVEN SAGES FLOURISHED IN THE REIGN OF ROMULUS, WHEN THE TEN TRIBES WHICH WERE 
CALLED ISRAEL WERE LED INTO CAPTIVITY BY THE CHALDEANS, AND ROMULUS, WHEN DEAD, HAD DIVINE 
HONORS CONFERRED ON HIM 


While Romulus reigned, Thales the Milesian is said to have lived, being one of the seven sages, who 
succeeded the theological poets, of whom Orpheus was the most renowned, and were called Sophoi, that 
is, sages. During that time the ten tribes, which on the division of the people were called Israel, were 
conquered by the Chaldeans and led captive into their lands, while the two tribes which were called 
Judah, and had the seat of their kingdom in Jerusalem, remained in the land of Judea. As Romulus, when 
dead, could nowhere be found, the Romans, as is everywhere notorious, placed him among the gods,—a 
thing which by that time had already ceased to be done, and which was not done afterwards till the time 
of the Caesars, and then not through error, but in flattery; so that Cicero ascribes great praises to 
Romulus, because he merited such honors not in rude and unlearned times, when men were easily 
deceived, but in times already polished and learned, although the subtle and acute loquacity of the 
philosophers had not yet culminated. But although the later times did not deify dead men, still they did 
not cease to hold and worship as gods those deified of old; nay, by images, which the ancients never had, 
they even increased the allurements of vain and impious superstition, the unclean demons effecting this in 
their heart, and also deceiving them by lying oracles, so that even the fabulous crimes of the gods, which 
were not once imagined by a more polite age, were yet basely acted in the plays in honor of these same 
false deities. Numa reigned after Romulus; and although he had thought that Rome would be better 
defended the more gods there were, yet on his death he himself was not counted worthy of a place among 
them, as if it were supposed that he had so crowded heaven that a place could not be found for him there. 
They report that the Samian sibyl lived while he reigned at Rome, and when Manasseh began to reign 
over the Hebrews,—an impious king, by whom the prophet Isaiah is said to have been slain. 


CHAPTER 25 


WHAT PHILOSOPHERS WERE FAMOUS WHEN TARQUINIUS PRISCUS REIGNED OVER THE ROMANS, AND 
ZEDEKIAH OVER THE HEBREWS, WHEN JERUSALEM WAS TAKEN AND THE TEMPLE OVERTHROWN 


When Zedekiah reigned over the Hebrews, and Tarquinius Priscus, the successor of Ancus Martius, over 
the Romans, the Jewish people was led captive into Babylon, Jerusalem and the temple built by Solomon 
being overthrown. For the prophets, in chiding them for their iniquity and impiety, predicted that these 
things should come to pass, especially Jeremiah, who even stated the number of years. Pittacus of 
Mitylene, another of the sages, is reported to have lived at that time. And Eusebius writes that, while the 
people of God were held captive in Babylon, the five other sages lived, who must be added to Thales, 
whom we mentioned above, and Pittacus, in order to make up the seven. These are Solon of Athens, Chilo 
of Lacedaemon, Periander of Corinth, Cleobulus of Lindus, and Bias of Priene. These flourished after the 
theological poets, and were called sages, because they excelled other men in a certain laudable line of 
life, and summed up some moral precepts in epigrammatic sayings. But they left posterity no literary 
monuments, except that Solon is alleged to have given certain laws to the Athenians, and Thales was a 
natural philosopher, and left books of his doctrine in short proverbs. In that time of the Jewish captivity, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Xenophanes, the natural philosophers, flourished. Pythagoras also lived 
then, and at this time the name philosopher was first used. 


CHAPTER 26 


THAT AT THE TIME WHEN THE CAPTIVITY OF THE JEWS WAS BROUGHT TO AN END, ON THE COMPLETION OF 
SEVENTY YEARS, THE ROMANS ALSO WERE FREED FROM KINGLY RULE 


At this time, Cyrus king of Persia, who also ruled the Chaldeans and Assyrians, having somewhat relaxed 
the captivity of the Jews, made fifty thousand of them return in order to rebuild the temple. They only 
began the first foundations and built the altar; but, owing to hostile invasions, they were unable to go on, 
and the work was put off to the time of Darius. During the same time also those things were done which 
are written in the book of Judith, which, indeed, the Jews are said not to have received into the canon of 


the Scriptures. Under Darius king of Persia, then, on the completion of the seventy years predicted by 
Jeremiah the prophet, the captivity of the Jews was brought to an end, and they were restored to liberty. 
Tarquin then reigned as the seventh king of the Romans. On his expulsion, they also began to be free from 
the rule of their kings. Down to this time the people of Israel had prophets; but, although they were 
numerous, the canonical writings of only a few of them have been preserved among the Jews and among 
us. In closing the previous book, I promised to set down something in this one about them, and I shall now 
do so. 


CHAPTER 27 


OF THE TIMES OF THE PROPHETS WHOSE ORACLES ARE CONTAINED IN BOOKS AND WHO SANG MANY THINGS 
ABOUT THE CALL OF THE GENTILES AT THE TIME WHEN THE ROMAN KINGDOM BEGAN AND THE ASSYRIAN 
CAME TO AN END 


In order that we may be able to consider these times, let us go back a little to earlier times. At the 
beginning of the book of the prophet Hosea, who is placed first of twelve, it is written, “The word of the 
Lord which came to Hosea in the days of Uzziah, Jothan, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah.” Amos also 
writes that he prophesied in the days of Uzziah, and adds the name of Jeroboam king of Israel, who lived 
at the same time. Isaiah the son of Amos—either the above-named prophet, or, as is rather affirmed, 
another who was not a prophet, but was called by the same name—also puts at the head of his book these 
four kings named by Hosea, saying by way of preface that he prophesied in their days. Micah also names 
the same times as those of his prophecy, after the days of Uzziah; for he names the same three kings as 
Hosea named,—Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. We find from their own writings that these men prophesied 
contemporaneously. To these are added Jonah in the reign of Uzziah, and Joel in that of Jotham, who 
succeeded Uzziah. But we can find the date of these two prophets in the chronicles, not in their own 
writings, for they say nothing about it themselves. Now these days extend from Procas king of the Latins, 
or his predecessor Aventinus, down to Romulus king of the Romans, or even to the beginning of the reign 
of his successor Numa Pompilius. Hezekiah king of Judah certainly reigned till then. So that thus these 
fountains of prophecy, as I may call them, burst forth at once during those times when the Assyrian 
kingdom failed and the Roman began; so that, just as in the first period of the Assyrian kingdom Abraham 
arose, to whom the most distinct promises were made that all nations should be blessed in his seed, so at 
the beginning of the western Babylon, in the time of whose government Christ was to come in whom these 
promises were to be fulfilled, the oracles of the prophets were given not only in spoken but in written 
words, for a testimony that so great a thing should come to pass. For although the people of Israel hardly 
ever lacked prophets from the time when they began to have kings, these were only for their own use, not 
for that of the nations. But when the more manifestly prophetic Scripture began to be formed, which was 
to benefit the nations too, it was fitting that it should begin when this city was founded which was to rule 
the nations. 


CHAPTER 28 
OF THE THINGS PERTAINING TO THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST WHICH HOSEA AND AMOS PROHESIED 


The prophet Hosea speaks so very profoundly that it is laborious work to penetrate his meaning. But, 
according to promise, we must insert something from his book. He says, “And it shall come to pass that in 
the place where it was said unto them, Ye are not my people, there they shall be called the sons of the 
living God.” Even the apostles understood this as a prophetic testimony of the calling of the nations who 
did not formerly belong to God; and because this same people of the Gentiles is itself spiritually among 
the children of Abraham, and for that reason is rightly called Israel, therefore he goes on to say, “And the 
children of Judah and the children of Israel shall be gathered together in one, and shall appoint 
themselves one headship, and shall ascend from the earth.” We should but weaken the savor of this 
prophetic oracle if we set ourselves to expound it. Let the reader but call to mind that cornerstone and 
those two walls of partition, the one of the Jews, the other of the Gentiles, and he will recognize them, the 
one under the term sons of Judah, the other as sons of Israel, supporting themselves by one and the same 
headship, and ascending from the earth. But that those carnal Israelites who are now unwilling to believe 
in Christ shall afterward believe, that is, their children shall (for they themselves, of course, shall go to 
their own place by dying), this same prophet testifies, saying, “For the children of Israel shall abide many 
days without a king, without a prince, without a sacrifice, without an altar, without a priesthood, without 
manifestations.” Who does not see that the Jews are now thus? But let us hear what he adds: “And 
afterward shall the children of Israel return, and seek the Lord their God, and David their king, and shall 
be amazed at the Lord and at His goodness in the latter days.” Nothing is clearer than this prophecy, in 
which by David, as distinguished by the title of king, Christ is to be understood, “who is made,” as the 
apostle says, “of the seed of David according to the flesh.” This prophet has also foretold the resurrection 
of Christ on the third day, as it behoved to be foretold, with prophetic loftiness, when he says, “He will 
heal us after two days, and in the third day we shall rise again.” In agreement with this the apostle says to 
us, “If ye be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above.” Amos also prophesies thus concerning 
such things: “Prepare thee, that thou mayst invoke thy God, O Israel; for lo, I am binding the thunder, and 
creating the spirit, and announcing to men their Christ.” And in another place he says, “In that day will I 
raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen, and build up the breaches thereof: and I will raise up his 


ruins, and will build them up again as in the days of old: that the residue of men may inquire for me, and 
all the nations upon whom my name is invoked, saith the Lord that doeth this.” 


CHAPTER 29 
WHAT THINGS ARE PREDICTED BY ISAIAH CONCERNING CHRIST AND THE CHURCH 


The prophecy of Isaiah is not in the book of the twelve prophets, who are called the minor from the 
brevity of their writings, as compared with those who are called the greater prophets because they 
published larger volumes. Isaiah belongs to the latter, yet I connect him with the two above named, 
because he prophesied at the same time. Isaiah, then, together with his rebukes of wickedness, precepts 
of righteousness, and predictions of evil, also prophesied much more than the rest about Christ and the 
Church, that is, about the King and that city which he founded; so that some say he should be called an 
evangelist rather than a prophet. But, in order to finish this work, I quote only one out of many in this 
place. Speaking in the person of the Father, he says, “Behold, my servant shall understand, and shall be 
exalted and glorified very much. As many shall be astonished at Thee.” This is about Christ. 


But let us now hear what follows about the Church. He says, “Rejoice, O barren, thou that barest not; 
break forth and cry, thou that didst not travail with child: for many more are the children of the desolate 
than of her that has an husband.” But these must suffice; and some things in them ought to be expounded; 
yet I think those parts sufficient which are so plain that even enemies must be compelled against their will 
to understand them. 


CHAPTER 30 


WHAT MICAH, JONAH, AND JOEL PROPHESIED IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The prophet Micah, representing Christ under the figure of a great mountain, speaks thus: “It shall come 
to pass in the last days, that the manifested mountain of the Lord shall be prepared on the tops of the 
mountains, and it shall be exalted above the hills; and people shall hasten unto it. Many nations shall go, 
and shall say, Come, let us go up into the mountain of the Lord, and into the house of the God of Jacob; 
and He will show us His way, and we will go in His paths: for out of Zion shall proceed the law, and the 
word of the Lord out of Jerusalem. And He shall judge among many people, and rebuke strong nations 
afar off.” This prophet predicts the very place in which Christ was born, saying, “And thou, Bethlehem, of 
the house of Ephratah, art the least that can be reckoned among the thousands of Judah; out of thee shall 
come forth unto me a leader, to be the prince in Israel; and His going forth is from the beginning, even 
from the days of eternity. Therefore will He give them [up] even until the time when she that travaileth 
shall bring forth; and the remnant of His brethren shall be converted to the sons of Israel. And He shall 
stand, and see, and feed His flock in the strength of the Lord, and in the dignity of the name of the Lord 
His God: for now shall He be magnified even to the utmost of the earth.” 


The prophet Jonah, not so much by speech as by his own painful experience, prophesied Christ’s death 
and resurrection much more clearly than if he had proclaimed them with his voice. For why was he taken 
into the whale’s belly and restored on the third day, but that he might be a sign that Christ should return 
from the depths of hell on the third day? 


I should be obliged to use many words in explaining all that Joel prophesies in order to make clear those 
that pertain to Christ and the Church. But there is one passage I must not pass by, which the apostles also 
quoted when the Holy Spirit came down from above on the assembled believers according to Christ’s 
promise. He says, “And it shall come to pass after these things, that I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and your old men shall dream, and your young 
men shall see visions: and even on my servants and mine handmaids in those days will I pour out my 
Spirit.” 


CHAPTER 31 


OF THE PREDICTIONS CONCERNING THE SALVATION OF THE WORLD IN CHRIST, IN OBADIAH, NAHUM, AND 
HABAKKUK 


The date of three of the minor prophets, Obadiah, Nahum, and Habakkuk, is neither mentioned by 
themselves nor given in the chronicles of Eusebius and Jerome. For although they put Obadiah with 
Micah, yet when Micah prophesied does not appear from that part of their writings in which the dates are 
noted. And this, I think, has happened through their error in negligently copying the works of others. But 
we could not find the two others now mentioned in the copies of the chronicles which we have; yet 
because they are contained in the canon, we ought not to pass them by. 


Obadiah, so far as his writings are concerned, the briefest of all the prophets, speaks against Idumea, that 
is, the nation of Esau, that reprobate elder of the twin sons of Isaac and grandsons of Abraham. Now if, by 
that form of speech in which a part is put for the whole, we take Idumea as put for the nations, we may 


understand of Christ what he says among other things, “But upon Mount Sion shall be safety, and there 
shall be a Holy One.” And a little after, at the end of the same prophecy, he says, “And those who are saved 
again shall come up out of Mount Sion, that they may defend Mount Esau, and it shall be a kingdom to the 
Lord.” It is quite evident this was fulfilled when those saved again out of Mount Sion—that is, the 
believers in Christ from Judea, of whom the apostles are chiefly to be acknowledged—went up to defend 
Mount Esau. How could they defend it except by making safe, through the preaching of the gospel, those 
who believed that they might be “delivered from the power of darkness and translated into the kingdom of 
God?” This he expressed as an inference, adding, “And it shall be to the Lord a kingdom.” For Mount Sion 
signifies Judea, where it is predicted there shall be safety, and a Holy One, that is, Christ Jesus. But Mount 
Esau is Idumea, which signifies the Church of the Gentiles, which, as I have expounded, those saved again 
out of Sion have defended that it should be a kingdom to the Lord. This was obscure before it took place; 
but what believer does not find it out now that it is done? 


As for the prophet Nahum, through him God says, “I will exterminate the graven and the molten things: I 
will make thy burial. For lo, the feet of Him that bringeth good tidings and announceth peace are swift 
upon the mountains! O Judah, celebrate thy festival days, and perform thy vows; for now they shall not go 
on any more so as to become antiquated. It is completed, it is consumed, it is taken away. He ascendeth 
who breathes in thy face, delivering thee out of tribulation.” Let him that remembers the gospel call to 
mind who hath ascended from hell and breathed the Holy Spirit in the face of Judah, that is, of the Jewish 
disciples; for they belong to the New Testament, whose festival days are so spiritually renewed that they 
cannot become antiquated. Moreover, we already see the graven and molten things, that is, the idols of 
the false gods, exterminated through the gospel, and given up to oblivion as of the grave, and we know 
that this prophecy is fulfilled in this very thing. 


Of what else than the advent of Christ, who was to come, is Habakkuk understood to say, “And the Lord 
answered me, and said, Write the vision openly on a tablet of boxwood, that he that readeth these things 
may understand. For the vision is yet for a time appointed, and it will arise in the end, and will not become 
void: if it tarry, wait for it; because it will surely come, and will not be delayed?” 


CHAPTER 32 
OF THE PROPHECY THAT IS CONTAINED IN THE PRAYER AND SONG OF HABAKKUK 


In his prayer, with a song, to whom but the Lord Christ does he say, “O Lord, I have heard Thy hearing, 
and was afraid: O Lord, I have considered Thy works, and was greatly afraid?” What is this but the 
inexpressible admiration of the foreknown, new, and sudden salvation of men? “In the midst of two living 
creatures thou shalt be recognized.” What is this but either between the two testaments, or between the 
two thieves, or between Moses and Elias talking with Him on the mount? “While the years draw nigh, 
Thou wilt be recognized; at the coming of the time Thou wilt be shown,” does not even need exposition. 
“While my soul shall be troubled at Him, in wrath Thou wilt be mindful of mercy.” What is this but that He 
puts Himself for the Jews, of whose nation He was, who were troubled with great anger and crucified 
Christ, when He, mindful of mercy, said, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do? “God shall 
come from Teman, and the Holy One from the shady and close mountain.” What is said here, “He shall 
come from Teman,” some interpret “from the south,” or “from the southwest,” by which is signified the 
noonday, that is, the fervor of charity and the splendor of truth. “The shady and close mountain” might be 
understood in many ways, yet I prefer to take it as meaning the depth of the divine Scriptures, in which 
Christ is prophesied: for in the Scriptures there are many things shady and close which exercise the mind 
of the reader; and Christ comes thence when he who has understanding finds Him there. “His power 
covereth up the heavens, and the earth is full of His praise.” What is this but what is also said in the 
psalm, “Be Thou exalted, O God, above the heavens; and Thy glory above all the earth?” “His splendor 
shall be as the light.” What is it but that the fame of Him shall illuminate believers? “Horns are in His 
hands.” What is this but the trophy of the cross? “And He hath placed the firm charity of His strength” 
needs no exposition. “Before His face shall go the word, and it shall go forth into the field after His feet.” 
What is this but that He should both be announced before His coming hither and after His return hence? 
“He stood, and the earth was moved.” What is this but that “He stood” for succor, “and the earth was 
moved” to believe? “He regarded, and the nations melted;” that is, He had compassion, and made the 
people penitent. “The mountains are broken with violence;” that is, through the power of those who work 
miracles the pride of the haughty is broken. “The everlasting hills flowed down;” that is, they are humbled 
in time that they may be lifted up for eternity. “I saw His goings [made] eternal for his labors;” that is, I 
beheld His labor of love not left without the reward of eternity. “The tents of Ethiopia shall be greatly 
afraid, and the tents of the land of Midian;” that is, even those nations which are not under the Roman 
authority, being suddenly terrified by the news of Thy wonderful works, shall become a Christian people. 
“Wert Thou angry at the rivers, O Lord? or was Thy fury against the rivers? or was Thy rage against the 
sea?” This is said because He does not now come to condemn the world, but that the world through Him 
might be saved. “For Thou shall mount upon Thy horses, and Thy riding shall be salvation;” that is, Thine 
evangelists shall carry Thee, for they are guided by Thee, and Thy gospel is salvation to them that believe 
in Thee. “Bending, Thou wilt bend Thy bow against the sceptres, saith the Lord;” that is, Thou wilt 
threaten even the kings of the earth with Thy judgment. “The earth shall be cleft with rivers;” that is, by 
the sermons of those who preach Thee flowing in upon them, men’s hearts shall be opened to make 


confession, to whom it is said, “Rend your hearts and not your garments.” What does “The people shall 
see Thee and grieve” mean, but that in mourning they shall be blessed? What is “Scattering the waters in 
marching,” but that by walking in those who everywhere proclaim Thee, Thou wilt scatter hither and 
thither the streams of Thy doctrine? What is “The abyss uttered its voice?” Is it not that the depth of the 
human heart expressed what it perceived? The words, “The depth of its phantasy,” are an explanation of 
the previous verse, for the depth is the abyss; and “Uttered its voice” is to be understood before them, 
that is, as we have said, it expressed what it perceived. Now the phantasy is the vision, which it did not 
hold or conceal, but poured forth in confession. “The sun was raised up, and the moon stood still in her 
course;” that is, Christ ascended into heaven, and the Church was established under her King. “Thy darts 
shall go in the light;” that is, Thy words shall not be sent in secret, but openly. For He had said to His own 
disciples, “What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in the light.” “By threatening thou shall diminish the 
earth;” that is, by that threatening Thou shall humble men. “And in fury Thou shall cast down the nations;” 
for in punishing those who exalt themselves Thou dashest them one against another. “Thou wentest forth 
for the salvation of Thy people, that Thou mightest save Thy Christ; Thou hast sent death on the heads of 
the wicked.” None of these words require exposition. “Thou hast lifted up the bonds, even to the neck.” 
This may be understood even of the good bonds of wisdom, that the feet may be put into its fetters, and 
the neck into its collar. “Thou hast struck off in amazement of mind the bonds” must be understood for, He 
lifts up the good and strikes off the bad, about which it is said to Him, “Thou hast broken asunder my 
bonds,” and that “in amazement of mind,” that is, wonderfully. “The heads of the mighty shall be moved in 
it;” to wit, in that wonder. “They shall open their teeth like a poor man eating secretly.” For some of the 
mighty among the Jews shall come to the Lord, admiring His works and words, and shall greedily eat the 
bread of His doctrine in secret for fear of the Jews, just as the Gospel has shown they did. “And Thou hast 
sent into the sea Thy horses, troubling many waters,” which are nothing else than many people; for unless 
all were troubled, some would not be converted with fear, others pursued with fury. “I gave heed, and my 
belly trembled at the voice of the prayer of my lips; and trembling entered into my bones, and my habit of 
body was troubled under me.” He gave heed to those things which he said, and was himself terrified at his 
own prayer, which he had poured forth prophetically, and in which he discerned things to come. For when 
many people are troubled, he saw the threatening tribulation of the Church, and at once acknowledged 
himself a member of it, and said, “I shall rest in the day of tribulation,” as being one of those who are 
rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation. “That I may ascend,” he says, “among the people of my 
pilgrimage,” departing quite from the wicked people of his carnal kinship, who are not pilgrims in this 
earth, and do not seek the country above. “Although the fig-tree,” he says, “shall not blossom, neither 
shall fruit be in the vines; the labor of the olive shall lie, and the fields shall yield no meat; the sheep shall 
be cut off from the meat, and there shall be no oxen in the stalls.” He sees that nation which was to slay 
Christ about to lose the abundance of spiritual supplies, which, in prophetic fashion, he has set forth by 
the figure of earthly plenty. And because that nation was to suffer such wrath of God, because, being 
ignorant of the righteousness of God, it wished to establish its own, he immediately says, “Yet will I rejoice 
in the Lord; I will joy in God my salvation. The Lord God is my strength, and He will set my feet in 
completion; He will place me above the heights, that I may conquer in His song,” to wit, in that song of 
which something similar is said in the psalm, “He set my feet upon a rock, and directed my goings, and 
put in my mouth a new song, a hymn to our God.” He therefore conquers in the song of the Lord, who 
takes pleasure in His praise, not in his own; that “He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” But some 
copies have, “I will joy in God my Jesus,” which seems to me better than the version of those who, wishing 
to put it in Latin, have not set down that very name which for us it is dearer and sweeter to name. 


CHAPTER 33 


WHAT JEREMIAH AND ZEPHANIAH HAVE, BY THE PROPHETIC SPIRIT, SPOKEN BEFORE CONCERNING CHRIST 
AND THE CALLING OF THE NATIONS 


Jeremiah, like Isaiah, is one of the greater prophets, not of the minor, like the others from whose writings 
I have just given extracts. He prophesied when Josiah reigned in Jerusalem, and Ancus Martius at Rome, 
when the captivity of the Jews was already at hand; and he continued to prophesy down to the fifth month 
of the captivity, as we find from his writings. Zephaniah, one of the minor prophets, is put along with him, 
because he himself says that he prophesied in the days of Josiah; but he does not say till when. Jeremiah 
thus prophesied not only in the times of Ancus Martius, but also in those of Tarquinius Priscus, whom the 
Romans had for their fifth king. For he had already begun to reign when that captivity took place. 
Jeremiah, in prophesying of Christ, says, “The breath of our mouth, the Lord Christ, was taken in our 
sins,” thus briefly showing both that Christ is our Lord and that He suffered for us. Also in another place 
he says, “This is my God, and there shall none other be accounted of in comparison of Him; who hath 
found out all the way of prudence, and hath given it to Jacob His servant, and to Israel His beloved: 
afterwards He was seen on the earth, and conversed with men.” Some attribute this testimony not to 
Jeremiah, but to his secretary, who was called Baruch; but it is more commonly ascribed to Jeremiah. 
Again the same prophet says concerning Him, “Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise up 
unto David a righteous shoot, and a King shall reign and shall be wise, and shall do judgment and justice 
in the earth. In those days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell confidently: and this is the name 
which they shall call Him, Our righteous Lord.” And of the calling of the nations which was to come to 
pass, and which we now see fulfilled, he thus spoke: “O Lord my God, and my refuge in the day of evils, to 
Thee shall the nations come from the utmost end of the earth, saying, Truly our fathers have worshipped 


lying images, wherein there is no profit.” But that the Jews, by whom He behoved even to be slain, were 
not going to acknowledge Him, this prophet thus intimates: “Heavy is the heart through all; and He isa 
man, and who shall know Him?” That passage also is his which I have quoted in the seventeenth book 
concerning the new testament, of which Christ is the Mediator. For Jeremiah himself says, “Behold, the 
days come, saith the Lord, that I will complete over the house of Jacob a new testament,” and the rest, 
which may be read there. 


For the present I shall put down those predictions about Christ by the prophet Zephaniah, who prophesied 
with Jeremiah. “Wait ye upon me, saith the Lord, in the day of my resurrection, in the future; because it is 
my determination to assemble the nations, and gather together the kingdoms.” And again he says, “The 
Lord will be terrible upon them, and will exterminate all the gods of the earth; and they shall worship Him 
every man from his place, even all the isles of the nations.” And a little after he says, “Then will I turn to 
the people a tongue, and to His offspring, that they may call upon the name of the Lord, and serve Him 
under one yoke. From the borders of the rivers of Ethiopia shall they bring sacrifices unto me. In that day 
thou shall not be confounded for all thy curious inventions, which thou hast done impiously against me: 
for then I will take away from thee the haughtiness of thy trespass; and thou shalt no more magnify 
thyself above thy holy mountain. And I will leave in thee a meek and humble people, and they who shall be 
left of Israel shall fear the name of the Lord.” These are the remnant of whom the apostle quotes that 
which is elsewhere prophesied: “Though the number of the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, a 
remnant shall be saved.” These are the remnant of that nation who have believed in Christ. 


CHAPTER 34 


OF THE PROPHECY OF DANIEL AND EZEKIEL, OTHER TWO OF THE GREATER PROPHETS 


Daniel and Ezekiel, other two of the greater prophets, also first prophesied in the very captivity of 
Babylon. Daniel even defined the time when Christ was to come and suffer by the exact date. It would 
take too long to show this by computation, and it has been done often by others before us. But of His 
power and glory he has thus spoken: “I saw in a night vision, and, behold, one like the Son of man was 
coming with the clouds of heaven, and He came even to the Ancient of days, and He was brought into His 
presence. And to Him there was given dominion, and honor, and a kingdom: and all people, tribes, and 
tongues shall serve Him. His power is an everlasting power, which shall not pass away, and His kingdom 
shall not be destroyed.” 


Ezekiel also, speaking prophetically in the person of God the Father, thus foretells Christ, speaking of Him 
in the prophetic manner as David, because He assumed flesh of the seed of David, and on account of that 
form of a servant in which He was made man, He who is the Son of God is also called the servant of God. 
He says, “And I will set up over my sheep one Shepherd, who will feed them, even my servant David; and 
He shall feed them, and He shall be their shepherd. And I the Lord will be their God, and my servant 
David a prince in the midst of them. I the Lord have spoken.” And in another place he says, “And one King 
shall be over them all: and they shall no more be two nations, neither shall they be divided any more into 
two kingdoms: neither shall they defile themselves any more with their idols, and their abominations, and 
all their iniquities. And I will save them out of all their dwelling-places wherein they have sinned, and will 
cleanse them; and they shall be my people, and I will be their God. And my servant David shall be king 
over them, and there shall be one Shepherd for them all.” 


CHAPTER 35 


OF THE PROPHECY OF THE THREE PROPHETS, HAGGAI, ZECHARIAH, AND MALACHI 


There remain three minor prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, who prophesied at the close of the 
captivity. Of these Haggai more openly prophesies of Christ and the Church thus briefly: “Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts, Yet one little while, and I will shake the heaven, and the earth, and the sea, and the dry 
land; and I will move all nations, and the desired of all nations shall come.” The fulfillment of this 
prophecy is in part already seen, and in part hoped for in the end. For He moved the heaven by the 
testimony of the angels and the stars, when Christ became incarnate. He moved the earth by the great 
miracle of His birth of the virgin. He moved the sea and the dry land, when Christ was proclaimed both in 
the isles and in the whole world. So we see all nations moved to the faith; and the fulfillment of what 
follows, “And the desired of all nations shall come,” is looked for at His last coming. For ere men can 
desire and and wait for Him, they must believe and love Him. 


Zechariah says of Christ and the Church, “Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Sion; shout joyfully, O daughter 
of Jerusalem; behold, thy King shall come unto thee, just and the Saviour; Himself poor, and mounting an 
ass, and a colt the foal of an ass: and His dominion shall be from sea to sea, and from the river even to the 
ends of the earth.” How this was done, when the Lord Christ on His journey used a beast of burden of this 
kind, we read in the Gospel, where, also, as much of this prophecy is quoted as appears sufficient for the 
context. In another place, speaking in the Spirit of prophecy to Christ Himself of the remission of sins 
through His blood, he says, “Thou also, by the blood of Thy testament, hast sent forth Thy prisoners from 
the lake wherein is no water.” Different opinions may be held, consistently with right belief, as to what he 


meant by this lake. Yet it seems to me that no meaning suits better than that of the depth of human 
misery, which is, as it were, dry and barren, where there are no streams of righteousness, but only the 
mire of iniquity. For it is said of it in the Psalms, “And He led me forth out of the lake of misery, and from 
the miry clay.” 


Malachi, foretelling the Church which we now behold propagated through Christ, says most openly to the 
Jews, in the person of God, “I have no pleasure in you, and I will not accept a gift at your hand. For from 
the rising even to the going down of the sun, my name is great among the nations; and in every place 
sacrifice shall be made, and a pure oblation shall be offered unto my name: for my name shall be great 
among the nations, saith the Lord.” Since we can already see this sacrifice offered to God in every place, 
from the rising of the sun to his going down, through Christ’s priesthood after the order of Melchisedec, 
while the Jews, to whom it was said, “I have no pleasure in you, neither will I accept a gift at your hand,” 
cannot deny that their sacrifice has ceased, why do they still look for another Christ, when they read this 
in the prophecy, and see it fulfilled, which could not be fulfilled except through Him? And a little after he 
says of Him, in the person of God, “My covenant was with Him of life and peace: and I gave to Him that 
He might fear me with fear, and be afraid before my name. The law of truth was in His mouth: directing in 
peace He hath walked with me, and hath turned many away from iniquity. For the Priest’s lips shall keep 
knowledge, and they shall seek the law at His mouth: for He is the Angel of the Lord Almighty.” Nor is it 
to be wondered at that Christ Jesus is called the Angel of the Almighty God. For just as He is called a 
servant on account of the form of a servant in which He came to men, so He is called an angel on account 
of the evangel which He proclaimed to men. For if we interpret these Greek words, evangel is “good 
news,” and angel is “messenger.” Again he says of Him, “Behold I will send mine angel, and He will look 
out the way before my face: and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come into His temple, even the 
Angel of the testament, whom ye desire. Behold, He cometh, saith the Lord Almighty, and who shall abide 
the day of His entry, or who shall stand at His appearing?” In this place he has foretold both the first and 
second advent of Christ: the first, to wit, of which he says, “And He shall come suddenly into His temple;” 
that is, into His flesh, of which He said in the Gospel, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up again.” And of the second advent he says, “Behold, He cometh, saith the Lord Almighty, and who shall 
abide the day of His entry, or who shall stand at His appearing?” But what he says, “The Lord whom ye 
seek, and the Angel of the testament whom ye desire,” just means that even the Jews, according to the 
Scriptures which they read, shall seek and desire Christ. But many of them did not acknowledge that He 
whom they sought and desired had come, being blinded in their hearts, which were preoccupied with 
their own merits. Now what he here calls the testament, either above, where he says, “My testament had 
been with Him,” or here, where he has called Him the Angel of the testament, we ought, beyond a doubt, 
to take to be the new testament, in which the things promised are eternal, and not the old, in which they 
are only temporal. Yet many who are weak are troubled when they see the wicked abound in such 
temporal things, because they value them greatly, and serve the true God to be rewarded with them. On 
this account, to distinguish the eternal blessedness of the new testament, which shall be given only to the 
good, from the earthly felicity of the old, which for the most part is given to the bad as well, the same 
prophet says, “Ye have made your words burdensome to me: yet ye have said, In what have we spoken ill 
of Thee? Ye have said, Foolish is every one who serves God; and what profit is it that we have kept His 
observances, and that we have walked as suppliants before the face of the Lord Almighty? And now we 
call the aliens blessed; yea, all that do wicked things are built up again; yea, they are opposed to God and 
are saved. They that feared the Lord uttered these reproaches every one to his neighbor: and the Lord 
hearkened and heard; and He wrote a book of remembrance before Him, for them that fear the Lord and 
that revere His name.” By that book is meant the New Testament. Finally, let us hear what follows: “And 
they shall be an acquisition for me, saith the Lord Almighty, in the day which I make; and I will choose 
them as a man chooseth his son that serveth him. And ye shall return, and shall discern between the just 
and the unjust, and between him that serveth God and him that serveth Him not. For, behold, the day 
cometh burning as an oven, and it shall burn them up; and all the aliens and all that do wickedly shall be 
stubble: and the day that shall come will set them on fire, saith the Lord Almighty, and shall leave neither 
root nor branch. And unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of Righteousness arise, and health shall be 
in His wings; and ye shall go forth, and exult as calves let loose from bonds. And ye shall tread down the 
wicked, and they shall be ashes under your feet, in the day in which I shall do [this], saith the Lord 
Almighty.” This day is the day of judgment, of which, if God will, we shall speak more fully in its own 
place. 


CHAPTER 36 
ABOUT ESDRAS AND THE BOOKS OF THE MACCABEES 


After these three prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, during the same period of the liberation of 
the people from the Babylonian servitude Esdras also wrote, who is historical rather than prophetical, as 
is also the book called Esther, which is found to relate, for the praise of God, events not far from those 
times; unless, perhaps, Esdras is to be understood as prophesying of Christ in that passage where, on a 
question having arisen among certain young men as to what is the strongest thing, when one had said 
kings, another wine, the third women, who for the most part rule kings, yet that same third youth 
demonstrated that the truth is victorious over all. For by consulting the Gospel we learn that Christ is the 
Truth. From this time, when the temple was rebuilt, down to the time of Aristobulus, the Jews had not 


kings but princes; and the reckoning of their dates is found, not in the Holy Scriptures which are called 
canonical, but in others, among which are also the books of the Maccabees. These are held as canonical, 
not by the Jews, but by the Church, on account of the extreme and wonderful sufferings of certain 
martyrs, who, before Christ had come in the flesh, contended for the law of God even unto death, and 
endured most grievous and horrible evils. 


CHAPTER 37 


THAT PROPHETIC RECORDS ARE FOUND WHICH ARE MORE ANCIENT THAN ANY FOUNTAIN OF THE GENTILE 
PHILOSOPHY 


In the time of our prophets, then, whose writings had already come to the knowledge of almost all nations, 
the philosophers of the nations had not yet arisen,—at least, not those who were called by that name, 
which originated with Pythagoras the Samian, who was becoming famous at the time when the Jewish 
captivity ended. Much more, then, are the other philosophers found to be later than the prophets. For 
even Socrates the Athenian, the master of all who were then most famous, holding the pre-eminence in 
that department that is called the moral or active, is found after Esdras in the chronicles. Plato also was 
born not much later, who far out went the other disciples of Socrates. If, besides these, we take their 
predecessors, who had not yet been styled philosophers, to wit, the seven sages, and then the physicists, 
who succeeded Thales, and imitated his studious search into the nature of things, namely, Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, and Anaxagoras, and some others, before Pythagoras first professed himself a philosopher, 
even these did not precede the whole of our prophets in antiquity of time, since Thales, whom the others 
succeeded, is said to have flourished in the reign of Romulus, when the stream of prophecy burst forth 
from the fountains of Israel in those writings which spread over the whole world. So that only those 
theological poets, Orpheus, Linus, and Musaeus, and, it may be, some others among the Greeks, are found 
earlier in date than the Hebrew prophets whose writings we hold as authoritative. But not even these 
preceded in time our true divine, Moses, who authentically preached the one true God, and whose 
writings are first in the authoritative canon; and therefore the Greeks, in whose tongue the literature of 
this age chiefly appears, have no ground for boasting of their wisdom, in which our religion, wherein is 
true wisdom, is not evidently more ancient at least, if not superior. Yet it must be confessed that before 
Moses there had already been, not indeed among the Greeks, but among barbarous nations, as in Egypt, 
some doctrine which might be called their wisdom, else it would not have been written in the holy books 
that Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, as he was, when, being born there, and 
adopted and nursed by Pharaoh’s daughter, he was also liberally educated. Yet not even the wisdom of the 
Egyptians could be antecedent in time to the wisdom of our prophets, because even Abraham was a 
prophet. And what wisdom could there be in Egypt before Isis had given them letters, whom they thought 
fit to worship as a goddess after her death? Now Isis is declared to have been the daughter of Inachus, 
who first began to reign in Argos when the grandsons of Abraham are known to have been already born. 


CHAPTER 38 


THAT THE ECCLESIASTICAL CANON HAS NOT ADMITTED CERTAIN WRITINGS ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR TOO GREAT 
ANTIQUITY, LEST THROUGH THEM FALSE THINGS SHOULD BE INSERTED INSTEAD OF TRUE 


If I may recall far more ancient times, our patriarch Noah was certainly even before that great deluge, 
and I might not undeservedly call him a prophet, forasmuch as the ark he made, in which he escaped with 
his family, was itself a prophecy of our times. What of Enoch, the seventh from Adam? Does not the 
canonical epistle of the Apostle Jude declare that he prophesied? But the writings of these men could not 
be held as authoritative either among the Jews or us, on account of their too great antiquity, which made 
it seem needful to regard them with suspicion, lest false things should be set forth instead of true. For 
some writings which are said be theirs are quoted by those who, according to their own humor, loosely 
believe what they please. But the purity of the canon has not admitted these writings, not because the 
authority of these men who pleased God is rejected, but because they are not believed to be theirs. Nor 
ought it to appear strange if writings for which so great antiquity is claimed are held in suspicion, seeing 
that in the very history of the kings of Judah and Israel containing their acts, which we believe to belong 
to the canonical Scripture, very many things are mentioned which are not explained there, but are said to 
be found in other books which the prophets wrote, the very names of these prophets being sometimes 
given, and yet they are not found in the canon which the people of God received. Now I confess the reason 
of this is hidden from me; only I think that even those men, to whom certainly the Holy Spirit revealed 
those things which ought to be held as of religious authority, might write some things as men by historical 
diligence, and others as prophets by divine inspiration; and these things were so distinct, that it was 
judged that the former should be ascribed to themselves, but the latter to God speaking through them: 
and so the one pertained to the abundance of knowledge, the other to the authority of religion. In that 
authority the canon is guarded. So that, if any writings outside of it are now brought forward under the 
name of the ancient prophets, they cannot serve even as an aid to knowledge, because it is uncertain 
whether they are genuine; and on this account they are not trusted, especially those of them in which 
some things are found that are even contrary to the truth of the canonical books, so that it is quite 
apparent they do not belong to them. 


CHAPTER 39 
ABOUT THE HEBREW WRITTEN CHARACTERS WHICH THAT LANGUAGE ALWAYS POSSESSED 


Now we must not believe that Heber, from whose name the word Hebrew is derived, preserved and 
transmitted the Hebrew language to Abraham only as a spoken language, and that the Hebrew letters 
began with the giving of the law through Moses; but rather that this language, along with its letters, was 
preserved by that succession of fathers. Moses, indeed, appointed some among the people of God to teach 
letters, before they could know any letters of the divine law. The Scripture calls these men 
grammateisagogeis, who may be called in Latin inductores or introductores of letters, because they, as it 
were, introduce them into the hearts of the learners, or rather lead those whom they teach into them. 
Therefore no nation could vaunt itself over our patriarchs and prophets by any wicked vanity for the 
antiquity of its wisdom; since not even Egypt, which is wont falsely and vainly to glory in the antiquity of 
her doctrines, is found to have preceded in time the wisdom of our patriarchs in her own wisdom, such as 
it is. Neither will any one dare to say that they were most skillful in wonderful sciences before they knew 
letters, that is, before Isis came and taught them there. Besides, what, for the most part, was that 
memorable doctrine of theirs which was called wisdom but astronomy, and it may be some other sciences 
of that kind, which usually have more power to exercise men’s wit than to enlighten their minds with true 
wisdom? As regards philosophy, which professes to teach men something which shall make them happy, 
studies of that kind flourished in those lands about the times of Mercury, whom they called Trismegistus, 
long before the sages and philosophers of Greece, but yet after Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, and 
even after Moses himself. At that time, indeed, when Moses was born, Atlas is found to have lived, that 
great astronomer, the brother of Prometheus, and maternal grandson of the elder Mercury, of whom that 
Mercury Trismegistus was the grandson. 


CHAPTER 40 


ABOUT THE MOST MENDACIOUS VANITY OF THE EGYPTIANS, IN WHICH THEY ASCRIBE TO THEIR SCIENCE AN 
ANTIQUITY OF A HUNDRED THOUSAND YEARS 


In vain, then, do some babble with most empty presumption, saying that Egypt has understood the 
reckoning of the stars for more than a hundred thousand years. For in what books have they collected that 
number who learned letters from Isis their mistress, not much more than two thousand years ago? Varro, 
who has declared this, is no small authority in history, and it does not disagree with the truth of the divine 
books. For as it is not yet six thousand years since the first man, who is called Adam, are not those to be 
ridiculed rather than refuted who try to persuade us of anything regarding a space of time so different 
from, and contrary to, the ascertained truth? For what historian of the past should we credit more than 
him who has also predicted things to come which we now see fulfilled? And the very disagreement of the 
historians among themselves furnishes a good reason why we ought rather to believe him who does not 
contradict the divine history which we hold. But, on the other hand, the citizens of the impious city, 
scattered everywhere through the earth, when they read the most learned writers, none of whom seems 
to be of contemptible authority, and find them disagreeing among themselves about affairs most remote 
from the memory of our age, cannot find out whom they ought to trust. But we, being sustained by divine 
authority in the history of our religion, have no doubt that whatever is opposed to it is most false, 
whatever may be the case regarding other things in secular books, which, whether true or false, yield 
nothing of moment to our living rightly and happily. 


CHAPTER 41 


ABOUT THE DISCORD OF PHILOSOPHIC OPINION, AND THE CONCORD OF THE SCRIPTURES THAT ARE HELD AS 
CANONICAL BY THE CHURCH 


But let us omit further examination of history, and return to the philosophers from whom we digressed to 
these things. They seem to have labored in their studies for no other end than to find out how to live ina 
way proper for laying hold of blessedness. Why, then, have the disciples dissented from their masters, and 
the fellow-disciples from one another, except because as men they have sought after these things by 
human sense and human reasonings? Now, although there might be among them a desire of glory, so that 
each wished to be thought wiser and more acute than another, and in no way addicted to the judgment of 
others, but the inventor of his own dogma and opinion, yet I may grant that there were some, or even very 
many of them, whose love of truth severed them from their teachers or fellow-disciples, that they might 
strive for what they thought was the truth, whether it was so or not. But what can human misery do, or 
how or where can it reach forth, so as to attain blessedness, if divine authority does not lead it? Finally, let 
our authors, among whom the canon of the sacred books is fixed and bounded, be far from disagreeing in 
any respect. It is not without good reason, then, that not merely a few people prating in the schools and 
gymnasia in captious disputations, but so many and great people, both learned and unlearned, in 
countries and cities, have believed that God spoke to them or by them, i.e. the canonical writers, when 
they wrote these books. There ought, indeed, to be but few of them, lest on account of their multitude 
what ought to be religiously esteemed should grow cheap; and yet not so few that their agreement should 
not be wonderful. For among the multitude of philosophers, who in their works have left behind them the 


monuments of their dogmas, no one will easily find any who agree in all their opinions. But to show this is 
too long a task for this work. 


But what author of any sect is so approved in this demon-worshipping city, that the rest who have differed 
from or opposed him in opinion have been disapproved? The Epicureans asserted that human affairs were 
not under the providence of the gods; and the Stoics, holding the opposite opinion, agreed that they were 
ruled and defended by favora ble and tutelary gods. Yet were not both sects famous among the Athenians? 
I wonder, then, why Anaxagoras was accused of a crime for saying that the sun was a burning stone, and 
denying that it was a god at all; while in the same city Epicurus flourished gloriously and lived securely, 
although he not only did not believe that the sun or any star was a god, but contended that neither Jupiter 
nor any of the gods dwelt in the world at all, so that the prayers and supplications of men might reach 
them! Were not both Aristippus and Antisthenes there, two noble philosophers and both Socratic? yet they 
placed the chief end of life within bounds so diverse and contradictory, that the first made the delight of 
the body the chief good, while the other asserted that man was made happy mainly by the virtue of the 
mind. The one also said that the wise man should flee from the republic; the other, that he should 
administer its affairs. Yet did not each gather disciples to follow his own sect? Indeed, in the conspicuous 
and well-known porch, in gymnasia, in gardens, in places public and private, they openly strove in bands 
each for his own opinion, some asserting there was one world, others innumerable worlds; some that this 
world had a beginning, others that it had not; some that it would perish, others that it would exist always; 
some that it was governed by the divine mind, others by chance and accident; some that souls are 
immortal, others that they are mortal,—and of those who asserted their immortality, some said they 
transmigrated through beasts, others that it was by no means so; while of those who asserted their 
mortality, some said they perished immediately after the body, others that they survived either a little 
while or a longer time, but not always; some fixing supreme good in the body, some in the mind, some in 
both; others adding to the mind and body external good things; some thinking that the bodily senses 
ought to be trusted always, some not always, others never. Now what people, senate, power, or public 
dignity of the impious city has ever taken care to judge between all these and other well-nigh innumerable 
dissensions of the philosophers, approving and accepting some, and disapproving and rejecting others? 
Has it not held in its bosom at random, without any judgment, and confusedly, so many controversies of 
men at variance, not about fields, houses, or anything of a pecuniary nature, but about those things which 
make life either miserable or happy? Even if some true things were said in it, yet falsehoods were uttered 
with the same licence; so that such a city has not amiss received the title of the mystic Babylon. For 
Babylon means confusion, as we remember we have already explained. Nor does it matter to the devil, its 
king, how they wrangle among themselves in contradictory errors, since all alike deservedly belong to him 
on account of their great and varied impiety. 


But that nation, that people, that city, that republic, these Israelites, to whom the oracles of God were 
entrusted, by no means confounded with similar licence false prophets with the true prophets; but, 
agreeing together, and differing in nothing, acknowledged and upheld the authentic authors of their 
sacred books. These were their philosophers, these were their sages, divines, prophets, and teachers of 
probity and piety. Whoever was wise and lived according to them was wise and lived not according to 
men, but according to God who hath spoken by them. If sacrilege is forbidden there, God hath forbidden 
it. If it is said, “Honor thy father and thy mother,” God hath commanded it. If it is said, “Thou shall not 
commit adultery, Thou shall not kill, Thou shall not steal,” and other similar commandments, not human 
lips but the divine oracles have enounced them. Whatever truth certain philosophers, amid their false 
opinions, were able to see, and strove by laborious discussions to persuade men of,—such as that God had 
made this world, and Himself most providently governs it, or of the nobility of the virtues, of the love of 
country, of fidelity in friendship, of good works and everything pertaining to virtuous manners, although 
they knew not to what end and what rule all these things were to be referred,—all these, by words 
prophetic, that is, divine, although spoken by men, were commended to the people in that city, and not 
inculcated by contention in arguments, so that he who should know them might be afraid of contemning, 
not the wit of men, but the oracle of God. 


CHAPTER 42 


BY WHAT DISPENSATION OF GOD’S PROVIDENCE THE SACRED SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT WERE 
TRANSLATED OUT OF HEBREW INTO GREEK, THAT THEY MIGHT BE MADE KNOWN TO ALL THE NATIONS 


One of the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, desired to know and have these sacred books. For after Alexander of 
Macedon, who is also styled the Great, had by his most wonderful, but by no means enduring power, 
subdued the whole of Asia, yea, almost the whole world, partly by force of arms, partly by terror, and, 
among other kingdoms of the East, had entered and obtained Judea also, on his death his generals did not 
peaceably divide that most ample kingdom among them for a possession, but rather dissipated it, wasting 
all things by wars. Then Egypt began to have the Ptolemies as her kings. The first of them, the son of 
Lagus, carried many captive out of Judea into Egypt. But another Ptolemy, called Philadelphus, who 
succeeded him, permitted all whom he had brought under the yoke to return free; and more than that, 
sent kingly gifts to the temple of God, and begged Eleazar, who was the high priest, to give him the 
Scriptures, which he had heard by report were truly divine, and therefore greatly desired to have in that 
most noble library he had made. When the high priest had sent them to him in Hebrew, he afterwards 


demanded interpreters of him, and there were given him seventy-two, out of each of the twelve tribes six 
men, most learned in both languages, to wit, the Hebrew and Greek and their translation is now by 
custom called the Septuagint. It is reported, indeed, that there was an agreement in their words so 
wonderful, stupendous, and plainly divine, that when they had sat at this work, each one apart (for so it 
pleased Ptolemy to test their fidelity), they differed from each other in no word which had the same 
meaning and force, or, in the order of the words; but, as if the translators had been one, so what all had 
translated was one, because in very deed the one Spirit had been in them all. And they received so 
wonderful a gift of God, in order that the authority of these Scriptures might be commended not as human 
but divine, as indeed it was, for the benefit of the nations who should at some time believe, as we now see 
them doing. 


CHAPTER 43 


OF THE AUTHORITY OF THE SEPTUAGINT TRANSLATION, WHICH, SAVING THE HONOR OF THE HEBREW 
ORIGINAL, IS TO BE PREFERRED TO ALL TRANSLATIONS 


For while there were other interpreters who translated these sacred oracles out of the Hebrew tongue 
into Greek, as Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, and also that translation which, as the name of the 
author is unknown, is quoted as the fifth edition, yet the Church has received this Septuagint translation 
just as if it were the only one; and it has been used by the Greek Christian people, most of whom are not 
aware that there is any other. From this translation there has also been made a translation in the Latin 
tongue, which the Latin churches use. Our times, however, have enjoyed the advantage of the presbyter 
Jerome, a man most learned, and skilled in all three languages, who translated these same Scriptures into 
the Latin speech, not from the Greek, but from the Hebrew. But although the Jews acknowledge this very 
learned labor of his to be faithful, while they contend that the Septuagint translators have erred in many 
places, still the churches of Christ judge that no one should be preferred to the authority of so many men, 
chosen for this very great work by Eleazar, who was then high priest; for even if there had not appeared in 
them one spirit, without doubt divine, and the seventy learned men had, after the manner of men, 
compared together the words of their translation, that what pleased them all might stand, no single 
translator ought to be preferred to them; but since so great a sign of divinity has appeared in them, 
certainly, if any other translator of their Scriptures from the Hebrew into any other tongue is faithful, in 
that case he agrees with these seventy translators, and if he is not found to agree with them, then we 
ought to believe that the prophetic gift is with them. For the same Spirit who was in the prophets when 
they spoke these things was also in the seventy men when they translated them, so that assuredly they 
could also say something else, just as if the prophet himself had said both, because it would be the same 
Spirit who said both; and could say the same thing differently, so that, although the words were not the 
same, yet the same meaning should shine forth to those of good understanding; and could omit or add 
something, so that even by this it might be shown that there was in that work not human bondage, which 
the translator owed to the words, but rather divine power, which filled and ruled the mind of the 
translator. Some, however, have thought that the Greek copies of the Septuagint version should be 
emended from the Hebrew copies; yet they did not dare to take away what the Hebrew lacked and the 
Septuagint had, but only added what was found in the Hebrew copies and was lacking in the Septuagint, 
and noted them by placing at the beginning of the verses certain marks in the form of stars which they 
call asterisks. And those things which the Hebrew copies have not, but the Septuagint have, they have in 
like manner marked at the beginning of the verses by horizontal spit-shaped marks like those by which we 
denote ounces; and many copies having these marks are circulated even in Latin. But we cannot, without 
inspecting both kinds of copies, find out those things which are neither omitted nor added, but expressed 
differently, whether they yield another meaning not in itself unsuitable, or can be shown to explain the 
same meaning in another way. If, then, as it behoves us, we behold nothing else in these Scriptures than 
what the Spirit of God has spoken through men, if anything is in the Hebrew copies and is not in the 
version of the Seventy, the Spirit of God did not choose to say it through them, but only through the 
prophets. But whatever is in the Septuagint and not in the Hebrew copies, the same Spirit chose rather to 
say through the latter, thus showing that both were prophets. For in that manner He spoke as He chose, 
some things through Isaiah, some through Jeremiah, some through several prophets, or else the same 
thing through this prophet and through that. Further, whatever is found in both editions, that one and the 
same Spirit willed to say through both, but so as that the former preceded in prophesying, and the latter 
followed in prophetically interpreting them; because, as the one Spirit of peace was in the former when 
they spoke true and concordant words, so the selfsame one Spirit hath appeared in the latter, when, 
without mutual conference they yet interpreted all things as if with one mouth. 


CHAPTER 44 


HOW THE THREAT OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE NINEVITES IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD WHICH IN THE HEBREW 
EXTENDS TO FORTY DAYS, WHILE IN THE SEPTUAGINT IT IS CONTRACTED TO THREE 


But some one may say, “How shall I know whether the prophet Jonah said to the Ninevites, Yet three days 
and Nineveh shall be overthrown,’ or forty days?” For who does not see that the prophet could not say 
both, when he was sent to terrify the city by the threat of imminent ruin? For if its destruction was to take 
place on the third day, it certainly could not be on the fortieth; but if on the fortieth, then certainly not on 


the third. If, then, I am asked which of these Jonah may have said, I rather think what is read in the 
Hebrew, “Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” Yet the Seventy, interpreting long afterward, 
could say what was different and yet pertinent to the matter, and agree in the self-same meaning, 
although under a different signification. And this may admonish the reader not to despise the authority of 
either, but to raise himself above the history, and search for those things which the history itself was 
written to set forth. These things, indeed, took place in the city of Nineveh, but they also signified 
something else too great to apply to that city; just as, when it happened that the prophet himself was 
three days in the whale’s belly, it signified besides, that He who is Lord of all the prophets should be three 
days in the depths of hell. Wherefore, if that city is rightly held as prophetically representing the Church 
of the Gentiles, to wit, as brought down by penitence, so as no longer to be what it had been, since this 
was done by Christ in the Church of the Gentiles, which Nineveh represented, Christ Himself was 
signified both by the forty and by the three days: by the forty, because He spent that number of days with 
His disciples after the resurrection, and then ascended into heaven, but by the three days, because He 
rose on the third day. So that, if the reader desires nothing else than to adhere to the history of events, he 
may be aroused from his sleep by the Septuagint interpreters, as well as the prophets, to search into the 
depth of the prophecy, as if they had said, In the forty days seek Him in whom thou mayest also find the 
three days,—the one thou wilt find in His ascension, the other in His resurrection. Because that which 
could be most suitably signified by both numbers, of which one is used by Jonah the prophet, the other by 
the prophecy of the Septuagint version, the one and self-same Spirit hath spoken. I dread prolixity, so that 
I must not demonstrate this by many instances in which the seventy interpreters may be thought to differ 
from the Hebrew, and yet, when well understood, are found to agree. For which reason I also, according 
to my capacity, following the footsteps of the apostles, who themselves have quoted prophetic testimonies 
from both, that is, from the Hebrew and the Septuagint, have thought that both should be used as 
authoritative, since both are one, and divine. But let us now follow out as we can what remains. 


CHAPTER 45 


THAT THE JEWS CEASED TO HAVE PROPHETS AFTER THE REBUILDING OF THE TEMPLE, AND FROM THAT TIME 
UNTIL THE BIRTH OF CHRIST WERE AFFLICTED WITH CONTINUAL ADVERSITY, TO PROVE THAT THE BUILDING OF 
ANOTHER TEMPLE HAD BEEN PROMISED BY PROPHETIC VOICES 


The Jewish nation no doubt became worse after it ceased to have prophets, just at the very time when, on 
the rebuilding of the temple after the captivity in Babylon, it hoped to become better. For so, indeed, did 
that car nal people understand what was foretold by Haggai the prophet, saying, “The glory of this latter 
house shall be greater than that of the former.” Now, that this is said of the new testament, he showed a 
little above, where he says, evidently promising Christ, “And I will move all nations, and the desired One 
shall come to all nations.” In this passage the Septuagint translators giving another sense more suitable to 
the body than the Head, that is, to the Church than to Christ, have said by prophetic authority, “The things 
shall come that are chosen of the Lord from all nations,” that is, men, of whom Jesus saith in the Gospel, 
“Many are called, but few are chosen.” For by such chosen ones of the nations there is built, through the 
new testament, with living stones, a house of God far more glorious than that temple was which was 
constructed by king Solomon, and rebuilt after the captivity. For this reason, then, that nation had no 
prophets from that time, but was afflicted with many plagues by kings of alien race, and by the Romans 
themselves, lest they should fancy that this prophecy of Haggai was fulfilled by that rebuilding of the 
temple. 


For not long after, on the arrival of Alexander, it was subdued, when, although there was no pillaging, 
because they dared not resist him, and thus, being very easily subdued, received him peaceably, yet the 
glory of that house was not so great as it was when under the free power of their own kings. Alexander, 
indeed, offered up sacrifices in the temple of God, not as a convert to His worship in true piety, but 
thinking, with impious folly, that He was to be worshipped along with false gods. Then Ptolemy son of 
Lagus, whom I have already mentioned, after Alexander’s death carried them captive into Egypt. His 
successor, Ptolemy Philadelphus, most benevolently dismissed them; and by him it was brought about, as I 
have narrated a little before, that we should have the Septuagint version of the Scriptures. Then they 
were crushed by the wars which are explained in the books of the Maccabees. Afterward they were taken 
captive by Ptolemy king of Alexandria, who was called Epiphanes. Then Antiochus king of Syria compelled 
them by many and most grievous evils to worship idols, and filled the temple itself with the sacrilegious 
superstitions of the Gentiles. Yet their most vigorous leader Judas, who is also called Maccabaeus, after 
beating the generals of Antiochus, cleansed it from all that defilement of idolatry. 


But not long after, one Alcimus, although an alien from the sacerdotal tribe, was, through ambition, made 
pontiff, which was an impious thing. After almost fifty years, during which they never had peace, although 
they prospered in some affairs, Aristobulus first assumed the diadem among them, and was made both 
king and pontiff. Before that, indeed, from the time of their return from the Babylonish captivity and the 
rebuilding of the temple, they had not kings, but generals or principes. Although a king himself may be 
called a prince, from his principality in governing, and a leader, because he leads the army, but it does not 
follow that all who are princes and leaders may also be called kings, as that Aristobulus was. He was 
succeeded by Alexander, also both king and pontiff, who is reported to have reigned over them cruelly. 
After him his wife Alexandra was queen of the Jews, and from her time downwards more grievous evils 


pursued them; for this Alexandra’s sons, Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, when contending with each other for 
the kingdom, called in the Roman forces against the nation of Israel. For Hyrcanus asked assistance from 
them against his brother. At that time Rome had already subdued Africa and Greece, and ruled extensively 
in other parts of the world also, and yet, as if unable to bear her own weight, had, in a manner, broken 
herself by her own size. For indeed she had come to grave domestic seditions, and from that to social 
wars, and by and by to civil wars, and had enfeebled and worn herself out so much, that the changed state 
of the republic, in which she should be governed by kings, was now imminent. Pompey then, a most 
illustrious prince of the Roman people, having entered Judea with an army, took the city, threw open the 
temple, not with the devotion of a suppliant, but with the authority of a conqueror, and went, not 
reverently, but profanely, into the holy of holies, where it was lawful for none but the pontiff to enter. 
Having established Hyrcanus in the pontificate, and set Antipater over the subjugated nation as guardian 
or procurator, as they were then called, he led Aristobulus with him bound. From that time the Jews also 
began to be Roman tributaries. Afterward Cassius plundered the very temple. Then after a few years it 
was their desert to have Herod, a king of foreign birth, in whose reign Christ was born. For the time had 
now come signified by the prophetic Spirit through the mouth of the patriarch Jacob, when he says, 
“There shall not be lacking a prince out of Judah, nor a teacher from his loins, until He shall come for 
whom it is reserved; and He is the expectation of the nations.” There lacked not therefore a Jewish prince 
of the Jews until that Herod, who was the first king of a foreign race received by them. Therefore it was 
now the time when He should come for whom that was reserved which is promised in the New Testament, 
that He should be the expectation of the nations. But it was not possible that the nations should expect He 
would come, as we see they did, to do judgment in the splendor of power, unless they should first believe 
in Him when He came to suffer judgment in the humility of patience. 


CHAPTER 46 


OF THE BIRTH OF OUR SAVIOUR, WHEREBY THE WORD WAS MADE FLESH; AND OF THE DISPERSION OF THE 
JEWS AMONG ALL NATIONS, AS HAD BEEN PROPHESIED 


While Herod, therefore, reigned in Judea, and Caesar Augustus was emperor at Rome, the state of the 
republic being already changed, and the world being set at peace by him, Christ was born in Bethlehem of 
Judah, man manifest out of a human virgin, God hidden out of God the Father. For so had the prophet 
foretold: “Behold, a virgin shall conceive in the womb, and bring forth a Son, and they shall call His name 
Immanuel, which, being interpreted, is, God with us.” He did many miracles that He might commend God 
in Himself, some of which, even as many as seemed sufficient to proclaim Him, are contained in the 
evangelic Scripture. The first of these is, that He was so wonderfully born, and the last, that with His body 
raised up again from the dead He ascended into heaven. But the Jews who slew Him, and would not 
believe in Him, because it behoved Him to die and rise again, were yet more miserably wasted by the 
Romans, and utterly rooted out from their kingdom, where aliens had already ruled over them, and were 
dispersed through the lands (so that indeed there is no place where they are not), and are thus by their 
own Scriptures a testimony to us that we have not forged the prophecies about Christ. And very many of 
them, considering this, even before His passion, but chiefly after His resurrection, believed on Him, of 
whom it was predicted, “Though the number of the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, the 
remnant shall be saved.” But the rest are blinded, of whom it was predicted, “Let their table be made 
before them a trap, and a retribution, and a stumbling-block. Let their eyes be darkened lest they see, and 
bow down their back alway.” Therefore, when they do not believe our Scriptures, their own, which they 
blindly read, are fulfilled in them, lest perchance any one should say that the Christians have forged these 
prophecies about Christ which are quoted under the name of the sibyl, or of others, if such there be, who 
do not belong to the Jewish people. For us, indeed, those suffice which are quoted from the books of our 
enemies, to whom we make our acknowledgment, on account of this testimony which, in spite of 
themselves, they contribute by their possession of these books, while they themselves are dispersed 
among all nations, wherever the Church of Christ is spread abroad. For a prophecy about this thing was 
sent before in the Psalms, which they also read, where it is written, “My God, His mercy shall prevent me. 
My God hath shown me concerning mine enemies, that Thou shalt not slay them, lest they should at last 
forget Thy law: disperse them in Thy might.” Therefore God has shown the Church in her enemies the 
Jews the grace of His compassion, since, as saith the apostle, “their offence is the salvation of the 
Gentiles.” And therefore He has not slain them, that is, He has not let the knowledge that they are Jews be 
lost in them, although they have been conquered by the Romans, lest they should forget the law of God, 
and their testimony should be of no avail in this matter of which we treat. But it was not enough that he 
should say, “Slay them not, lest they should at last forget Thy law,” unless he had also added, “Disperse 
them;” because if they had only been in their own land with that testimony of the Scriptures, and not 
every where, certainly the Church which is everywhere could not have had them as witnesses among all 
nations to the prophecies which were sent before concerning Christ. 


CHAPTER 47 


WHETHER BEFORE CHRISTIAN TIMES THERE WERE ANY OUTSIDE OF THE ISRAELITE RACE WHO BELONGED TO 
THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE HEAVENLY CITY 


Wherefore if we read of any foreigner—that is, one neither born of Israel nor received by that people into 


the canon of the sacred books—having prophesied something about Christ, if it has come or shall come to 
our knowledge, we can refer to it over and above; not that this is necessary, even if wanting, but because 
it is not incongruous to believe that even in other nations there may have been men to whom this mystery 
was revealed, and who were also impelled to proclaim it, whether they were partakers of the same grace 
or had no experience of it, but were taught by bad angels, who, as we know, even confessed the present 
Christ, whom the Jews did not acknowledge. Nor do I think the Jews themselves dare contend that no one 
has belonged to God except the Israelites, since the increase of Israel began on the rejection of his elder 
brother. For in very deed there was no other people who were specially called the people of God; but they 
cannot deny that there have been certain men even of other nations who belonged, not by earthly but 
heavenly fellowship, to the true Israelites, the citizens of the country that is above. Because, if they deny 
this, they can be most easily confuted by the case of the holy and wonderful man Job, who was neither a 
native nor a proselyte, that is, a stranger joining the people of Israel, but, being bred of the Idumean race, 
arose there and died there too, and who is so praised by the divine oracle, that no man of his times is put 
on a level with him as regards justice and piety. And although we do not find his date in the chronicles, yet 
from his book, which for its merit the Israelites have received as of canonical authority, we gather that he 
was in the third generation after Israel. And I doubt not it was divinely provided, that from this one case 
we might know that among other nations also there might be men pertaining to the spiritual Jerusalem 
who have lived according to God and have pleased Him. And it is not to be supposed that this was granted 
to any one, unless the one Mediator between God and men, the Man Christ Jesus, was divinely revealed to 
him; who was pre-announced to the saints of old as yet to come in the flesh, even as He is announced to 
us as having come, that the self-same faith through Him may lead all to God who are predestinated to be 
the city of God, the house of God, and the temple of God. But whatever prophecies concerning the grace 
of God through Christ Jesus are quoted, they may be thought to have been forged by the Christians. So 
that there is nothing of more weight for confuting all sorts of aliens, if they contend about this matter, and 
for supporting our friends, if they are truly wise, than to quote those divine predictions about Christ which 
are written in the books of the Jews, who have been torn from their native abode and dispersed over the 
whole world in order to bear this testimony, so that the Church of Christ has everywhere increased. 


CHAPTER 48 


THAT HAGGAI’S PROPHECY, IN WHICH HE SAID THAT THE GLORY OF THE HOUSE OF GOD WOULD BE GREATER 
THAN THAT OF THE FIRST HAD BEEN, WAS REALLY FULFILLED, NOT IN THE REBUILDING OF THE TEMPLE, BUT 
IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


This house of God is more glorious than that first one which was constructed of wood and stone, metals 
and other precious things. Therefore the prophecy of Haggai was not fulfilled in the rebuilding of that 
temple. For it can never be shown to have had so much glory after it was rebuilt as it had in the time of 
Solomon; yea, rather, the glory of that house is shown to have been diminished, first by the ceasing of 
prophecy, and then by the nation itself suffering so great calamities, even to the final destruction made by 
the Romans, as the things above-mentioned prove. But this house which pertains to the new testament is 
just as much more glorious as the living stones, even believing, renewed men, of which it is constructed 
are better. But it was typified by the rebuilding of that temple for this reason, because the very renovation 
of that edifice typifies in the prophetic oracle another testament which is called the new. When, therefore, 
God said by the prophet just named, “And I will give peace in this place,” He is to be understood who is 
typified by that typical place; for since by that rebuilt place is typified the Church which was to be built by 
Christ, nothing else can be accepted as the meaning of the saying, “I will give peace in this place,” except 
I will give peace in the place which that place signifies. For all typical things seem in some way to 
personate those whom they typify, as it is said by the apostle, “That Rock was Christ.” Therefore the glory 
of this new testament house is greater than the glory of the old testament house; and it will show itself as 
greater when it shall be dedicated. For then “shall come the desired of all nations,” as we read in the 
Hebrew. For before His advent He had not yet been desired by all nations. For they knew not Him whom 
they ought to desire, in whom they had not believed. Then, also, according to the Septuagint 
interpretation (for it also is a prophetic meaning), “shall come those who are elected of the Lord out of all 
nations.” For then indeed there shall come only those who are elected, whereof the apostle saith, 
“According as He hath chosen us in Him before the foundation of the world.” For the Master Builder who 
said, “Many are called, but few are chosen,” did not say this of those who, on being called, came in such a 
way as to be cast out from the feast, but would point out the house built up of the elect, which henceforth 
shall dread no ruin. Yet because the churches are also full of those who shall be separated by the 
winnowing as in the threshing-floor, the glory of this house is not so apparent now as it shall be when 
every one who is there shall be there always. 


CHAPTER 49 


OF THE INDISCRIMINATE INCREASE OF THE CHURCH, WHEREIN MANY REPROBATE ARE IN THIS WORLD MIXED 
WITH THE ELECT 


In this wicked world, in these evil days, when the Church measures her future loftiness by her present 
humility, and is exercised by goading fears, tormenting sorrows, disquieting labors, and dangerous 
temptations, when she soberly rejoices, rejoicing only in hope, there are many reprobate mingled with the 


good, and both are gathered together by the gospel as in a drag net; and in this world, as in a sea, both 
swim enclosed without distinction in the net, until it is brought ashore, when the wicked must be 
separated from the good, that in the good, as in His temple, God may be all in all. We acknowledge, 
indeed, that His word is now fulfilled who spake in the psalm, and said, “I have announced and spoken; 
they are multiplied above number.” This takes place now, since He has spoken, first by the mouth of his 
forerunner John, and afterward by His own mouth, saying, “Repent: for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” He chose disciples, whom He also called apostles, of lowly birth, unhonored, and illiterate, so that 
whatever great thing they might be or do, He might be and do it in them. He had one among them whose 
wickedness He could use well in order to accomplish His appointed passion, and furnish His Church an 
example of bearing with the wicked. Having sown the holy gospel as much as that behoved to be done by 
His bodily presence, He suffered, died, and rose again, showing by His passion what we ought to suffer 
for the truth, and by His resurrection what we ought to hope for in adversity; saving always the mystery of 
the sacrament, by which His blood was shed for the remission of sins. He held converse on the earth forty 
days with His disciples, and in their sight ascended into heaven, and after ten days sent the promised 
Holy Spirit. It was given as the chief and most necessary sign of His coming on those who had believed, 
that every one of them spoke in the tongues of all nations; thus signifying that the unity of the catholic 
Church would embrace all nations, and would in like manner speak in all tongues. 


CHAPTER 50 


OF THE PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL, WHICH IS MADE MORE FAMOUS AND POWERFUL BY THE SUFFERINGS OF 
ITS PREACHERS 


Then was fulfilled that prophecy, “Out of Sion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord out of 
Jerusalem;” and the prediction of the Lord Christ Himself, when, after the resurrection, “He opened the 
understanding” of His amazed disciples “that they might understand the Scriptures, and said unto them, 
that thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day, and 
that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His name among all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem.” And again, when, in reply to their questioning about the day of His last coming, He said, “It is 
not for you to know the times or the seasons which the Father hath put in His own power; but ye shall 
receive the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon you, and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and Samaria, and even unto the ends of the earth.” First of all, the Church 
spread herself abroad from Jerusalem; and when very many in Judea and Samaria had believed, she also 
went into other nations by those who announced the gospel, whom, as lights, He Himself had both 
prepared by His word and kindled by His Holy Spirit. For He had said to them, “Fear ye not them which 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul.” And that they might not be frozen with fear, they burned 
with the fire of charity. Finally, the gospel of Christ was preached in the whole world, not only by those 
who had seen and heard Him both before His passion and after His resurrection, but also after their death 
by their successors, amid the horrible persecutions, diverse torments and deaths of the martyrs, God also 
bearing them witness, both with signs and wonders, and divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost, that 
the people of the nations, believing in Him who was crucified for their redemption, might venerate with 
Christian love the blood of the martyrs which they had poured forth with devilish fury, and the very kings 
by whose laws the Church had been laid waste might become profitably subject to that name they had 
cruelly striven to take away from the earth, and might begin to persecute the false gods for whose sake 
the worshippers of the true God had formerly been persecuted. 


CHAPTER 51 


THAT THE CATHOLIC FAITH MAY BE CONFIRMED EVEN BY THE DISSENSIONS OF THE HERETICS 


But the devil, seeing the temples of the demons deserted, and the human race running to the name of the 
liberating Mediator, has moved the heretics under the Christian name to resist the Christian doctrine, as if 
they could be kept in the city of God indifferently without any correction, just as the city of confusion 
indifferently held the philosophers who were of diverse and adverse opinions. Those, therefore, in the 
Church of Christ who savor anything morbid and depraved, and, on being corrected that they may savor 
what is wholesome and right, contumaciously resist, and will not amend their pestiferous and deadly 
dogmas, but persist in defending them, become heretics, and, going without, are to be reckoned as 
enemies who serve for her discipline. For even thus they profit by their wickedness those true catholic 
members of Christ, since God makes a good use even of the wicked, and all things work together for good 
to them that love Him. For all the enemies of the Church, whatever error blinds or malice depraves them, 
exercise her patience if they receive the power to afflict her corporally; and if they only oppose her by 
wicked thought, they exercise her wisdom: but at the same time, if these enemies are loved, they exercise 
her benevolence, or even her beneficence, whether she deals with them by persuasive doctrine or by 
terrible discipline. And thus the devil, the prince of the impious city, when he stirs up his own vessels 
against the city of God that sojourns in this world, is permitted to do her no harm. For without doubt the 
divine providence procures for her both consolation through prosperity, that she may not be broken by 
adversity, and trial through adversity, that she may not be corrupted by prosperity; and thus each is 
tempered by the other, as we recognize in the Psalms that voice which arises from no other cause, 
“According to the multitude of my griefs in my heart, Thy consolations have delighted my soul.” Hence 


also is that saying of the apostle, “Rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation.” 


For it is not to be thought that what the same teacher says can at any time fail, “Whoever will live piously 
in Christ shall suffer persecution.” Because even when those who are without do not rage, and thus there 
seems to be, and really is, tranquillity, which brings very much consolation, especially to the weak, yet 
there are not wanting, yea, there are many within who by their abandoned manners torment the hearts of 
those who live piously, since by them the Christian and catholic name is blasphemed; and the dearer that 
name is to those who will live piously in Christ, the more do they grieve that through the wicked, who 
have a place within, it comes to be less loved than pious minds desire. The heretics themselves also, since 
they are thought to have the Christian name and sacraments, Scriptures, and profession, cause great grief 
in the hearts of the pious, both because many who wish to be Christians are compelled by their 
dissensions to hesitate, and many evil-speakers also find in them matter for blaspheming the Christian 
name, because they too are at any rate called Christians. By these and similar depraved manners and 
errors of men, those who will live piously in Christ suffer persecution, even when no one molests or vexes 
their body; for they suffer this persecution, not in their bodies, but in their hearts. Whence is that word, 
“According to the multitude of my griefs in my heart;” for he does not say, in my body. Yet, on the other 
hand, none of them can perish, because the immutable divine promises are thought of. And because the 
apostle says, “The Lord knoweth them that are His; for whom He did foreknow, He also predestinated [to 
be] conformed to the image of His Son,” none of them can perish; therefore it follows in that psalm, “Thy 
consolations have delighted my soul.” But that grief which arises in the hearts of the pious, who are 
persecuted by the manners of bad or false Christians, is profitable to the sufferers, because it proceeds 
from the charity in which they do not wish them either to perish or to hinder the salvation of others. 
Finally, great consolations grow out of their chastisement, which imbue the souls of the pious with a 
fecundity as great as the pains with which they were troubled concerning their own perdition. Thus in this 
world, in these evil days, not only from the time of the bodily presence of Christ and His apostles, but 
even from that of Abel, whom first his wicked brother slew because he was righteous, and thenceforth 
even to the end of this world, the Church has gone forward on pilgrimage amid the persecutions of the 
world and the consolations of God. 


CHAPTER 52 


WHETHER WE SHOULD BELIEVE WHAT SOME THINK, THAT, AS THE TEN PERSECUTIONS WHICH ARE PAST HAVE 
BEEN FULFILLED, THERE REMAINS NO OTHER BEYOND THE ELEVENTH, WHICH MUST HAPPEN IN THE VERY 
TIME OF ANTICHRIST 


I do not think, indeed, that what some have thought or may think is rashly said or believed, that until the 
time of Antichrist the Church of Christ is not to suffer any persecutions besides those she has already 
suffered,—that is, ten,—and that the eleventh and last shall be inflicted by Antichrist. They reckon as the 
first that made by Nero, the second by Domitian, the third by Trajan, the fourth by Antoninus, the fifth by 
Severus, the sixth by Maximin, the seventh by Decius, the eighth by Valerian, the ninth by Aurelian, the 
tenth by Diocletian and Maximian. For as there were ten plagues in Egypt before the people of God could 
begin to go out, they think this is to be referred to as showing that the last persecution by Antichrist must 
be like the eleventh plague, in which the Egyptians, while following the Hebrews with hostility, perished 
in the Red Sea when the people of God passed through on dry land. Yet I do not think persecutions were 
prophetically signified by what was done in Egypt, however nicely and ingeniously those who think so may 
seem to have compared the two in detail, not by the prophetic Spirit, but by the conjecture of the human 
mind, which sometimes hits the truth, and sometimes is deceived. But what can those who think this say 
of the persecution in which the Lord Himself was crucified? In which number will they put it? And if they 
think the reckoning is to be made exclusive of this one, as if those must be counted which pertain to the 
body, and not that in which the Head Himself was set upon and slain, what can they make of that one 
which, after Christ ascended into heaven, took place in Jerusalem, when the blessed Stephen was stoned; 
when James the brother of John was slaughtered with the sword; when the Apostle Peter was imprisoned 
to be killed, and was set free by the angel; when the brethren were driven away and scattered from 
Jerusalem; when Saul, who afterward became the Apostle Paul, wasted the Church; and when he himself, 
publishing the glad tidings of the faith he had persecuted, suffered such things as he had inflicted, either 
from the Jews or from other nations, where he most fervently preached Christ everywhere? Why, then, do 
they think fit to start with Nero, when the Church in her growth had reached the times of Nero amid the 
most cruel persecutions; about which it would be too long to say anything? But if they think that only the 
persecutions made by kings ought to be reckoned, it was king Herod who also made a most grievous one 
after the ascension of the Lord. And what account do they give of Julian, whom they do not number in the 
ten? Did not he persecute the Church, who forbade the Christians to teach or learn liberal letters? Under 
him the elder Valentinian, who was the third emperor after him, stood forth as a confessor of the Christian 
faith, and was dismissed from his command in the army. I shall say nothing of what he did at Antioch, 
except to mention his being struck with wonder at the freedom and cheerfulness of one most faithful and 
steadfast young man, who, when many were seized to be tortured, was tortured during a whole day, and 
sang under the instrument of torture, until the emperor feared lest he should succumb under the 
continued cruelties and put him to shame at last, which made him dread and fear that he would be yet 
more dishonorably put to the blush by the rest. Lastly, within our own recollection, did not Valens the 
Arian, brother of the foresaid Valentinian, waste the catholic Church by great persecution throughout the 


East? But how unreasonable it is not to consider that the Church, which bears fruit and grows through the 
whole world, may suffer persecution from kings in some nations even when she does not suffer it in 
others! Perhaps, however, it was not to be reckoned a persecution when the king of the Goths, in Gothia 
itself, persecuted the Christians with wonderful cruelty, when there were none but catholics there, of 
whom very many were crowned with martyrdom, as we have heard from certain brethren who had been 
there at that time as boys, and unhesitatingly called to mind that they had seen these things? And what 
took place in Persia of late? Was not persecution so hot against the Christians (if even yet it is allayed) 
that some of the fugitives from it came even to Roman towns? When I think of these and the like things, it 
does not seem to me that the number of persecutions with which the Church is to be tried can be 
definitely stated. But, on the other hand, it is no less rash to affirm that there will be some persecutions 
by kings besides that last one, about which no Christian is in doubt. Therefore we leave this undecided, 
supporting or refuting neither side of this question, but only restraining men from the audacious 
presumption of affirming either of them. 


CHAPTER 53 
OF THE HIDDEN TIME OF THE FINAL PERSECUTION 


Truly Jesus Himself shall extinguish by His presence that last persecution which is to be made by 
Antichrist. For so it is written, that “He shall slay him with the breath of His mouth, and empty him with 
the brightness of His presence.” It is customary to ask, When shall that be? But this is quite unreasonable. 
For had it been profitable for us to know this, by whom could it better have been told than by God 
Himself, the Master, when the disciples questioned Him? For they were not silent when with Him, but 
inquired of Him, saying, “Lord, wilt Thou at this time present the kingdom to Israel, or when?” But He 
said, “It is not for you to know the times, which the Father hath put in His own power.” When they got that 
answer, they had not at all questioned Him about the hour, or day, or year, but about the time. In vain, 
then, do we attempt to compute definitely the years that may remain to this world, when we may hear 
from the mouth of the Truth that it is not for us to know this. Yet some have said that four hundred, some 
five hundred, others a thousand years, may be completed from the ascension of the Lord up to His final 
coming. But to point out how each of them supports his own opinion would take too long, and is not 
necessary; for indeed they use human conjectures, and bring forward nothing certain from the authority 
of the canonical Scriptures. But on this subject He puts aside the figures of the calculators, and orders 
silence, who says, “It is not for you to know the times, which the Father hath put in His own power.” 


But because this sentence is in the Gospel, it is no wonder that the worshippers of the many and false 
gods have been none the less restrained from feigning that by the responses of the demons, whom they 
worship as gods, it has been fixed how long the Christian religion is to last. For when they saw that it 
could not be consumed by so many and great persecutions, but rather drew from them wonderful 
enlargements, they invented I know not what Greek verses, as if poured forth by a divine oracle to some 
one consulting it, in which, indeed, they make Christ innocent of this, as it were, sacrilegious crime, but 
add that Peter by enchantments brought it about that the name of Christ should be worshipped for three 
hundred and sixty-five years, and, after the completion of that number of years, should at once take end. 
Oh the hearts of learned men! Oh, learned wits, meet to believe such things about Christ as you are not 
willing to believe in Christ, that His disciple Peter did not learn magic arts from Him, yet that, although 
He was innocent, His disciple was an enchanter, and chose that His name rather than his own should be 
worshipped through his magic arts, his great labors and perils, and at last even the shedding of his blood! 
If Peter the enchanter made the world so love Christ, what did Christ the innocent do to make Peter so 
love Him? Let them answer themselves then, and, if they can, let them understand that the world, for the 
sake of eternal life, was made to love Christ by that same supernal grace which made Peter also love 
Christ for the sake of the eternal life to be received from Him, and that even to the extent of suffering 
temporal death for Him. And then, what kind of gods are these who are able to predict such things, yet 
are not able to avert them, succumbing in such a way to a single enchanter and wicked magician (who, as 
they say, having slain a yearling boy and torn him to pieces, buried him with nefarious rites), that they 
permitted the sect hostile to themselves to gain strength for so great a time, and to surmount the horrid 
cruelties of so many great persecutions, not by resisting but by suffering, and to procure the overthrow of 
their own images, temples, rituals, and oracles? Finally, what god was it—not ours, certainly, but one of 
their own—who was either enticed or compelled by so great wickedness to perform these things? For 
those verses say that Peter bound, not any demon, but a god to do these things. Such a god have they who 
have not Christ. 


CHAPTER 54 


OF THE VERY FOOLISH LIE OF THE PAGANS, IN FEIGNING THAT THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION WAS NOT TO LAST 
BEYOND THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE YEARS 


I might collect these and many similar arguments, if that year had not already passed by which lying 
divination has promised, and deceived vanity has believed. But as a few years ago three hundred and 
sixty-five years were completed since the time when the worship of the name of Christ was established by 
His presence in the flesh, and by the apostles, what other proof need we seek to refute that falsehood? 


For, not to place the beginning of this period at the nativity of Christ, because as an infant and boy He had 
no disciples, yet, when He began to have them, beyond doubt the Christian doctrine and religion then 
became known through His bodily presence, that is, after He was baptized in the river Jordan by the 
ministry of John. For on this account that prophecy went before concerning Him: “He shall reign from sea 
even to sea, and from the river even to the ends of the earth.” But since, before He suffered and rose from 
the dead, the faith had not yet been defined to all, but was defined in the resurrection of Christ (for so the 
Apostle Paul speaks to the Athenians, saying, “But now He announces to men that all everywhere should 
repent, because He hath appointed a day in which to judge the world in equity, by the Man in whom He 
hath defined the faith to all men, raising Him from the dead” ), it is better that, in settling this question, 
we should start from that point, especially because the Holy Spirit was then given, just as He behoved to 
be given after the resurrection of Christ in that city from which the second law, that is, the new testament, 
ought to begin. For the first, which is called the old testament was given from Mount Sinai through 
Moses. But concerning this which was to be given by Christ it was predicted, “Out of Sion shall go forth 
the law and the word of the Lord out of Jerusalem;” whence He Himself said that repentance in His name 
behoved to be preached among all nations, but yet beginning at Jerusalem. There, therefore, the worship 
of this name took its rise, that Jesus should be believed in, who died and rose again. There this faith 
blazed up with such noble beginnings, that several thousand men, being converted to the name of Christ 
with wonderful alacrity, sold their goods for distribution among the needy, thus, by a holy resolution and 
most ardent charity, coming to voluntary poverty, and prepared themselves, amid the Jews who raged and 
thirsted for their blood, to contend for the truth even to death, not with armed power, but with more 
powerful patience. If this was accomplished by no magic arts, why do they hesitate to believe that the 
other could be done throughout the whole world by the same divine power by which this was done? But 
supposing Peter wrought that enchantment so that so great a multitude of men at Jerusalem was thus 
kindled to worship the name of Christ, who had either seized and fastened Him to the cross, or reviled 
Him when fastened there, we must still inquire when the three hundred and sixty-five years must be 
completed, counting from that year. Now Christ died when the Gemini were consuls, on the eighth day 
before the kalends of April. He rose the third day, as the apostles have proved by the evidence of their 
own senses. Then forty days after, He ascended into heaven. Ten days after, that is, on the fiftieth after his 
resurrection, He sent the Holy Spirit; then three thousand men believed when the apostles preached Him. 
Then, therefore, arose the worship of that name, as we believe, and according to the real truth, by the 
efficacy of the Holy Spirit, but, as impious vanity has feigned or thought, by the magic arts of Peter. A 
little afterward, too, on a wonderful sign being wrought, when at Peter’s own word a certain beggar, so 
lame from his mother’s womb that he was carried by others and laid down at the gate of the temple, 
where he begged alms, was made whole in the name of Jesus Christ, and leaped up, five thousand men 
believed, and thenceforth the Church grew by sundry accessions of believers. Thus we gather the very day 
with which that year began, namely, that on which the Holy Spirit was sent, that is, during the ides of 
May. And, on counting the consuls, the three hundred and sixty-five years are found completed on the 
same ides in the consulate of Honorius and Eutychianus. Now, in the following year, in the consulate of 
Mallius Theodorus, when, according to that oracle of the demons or figment of men, there ought already 
to have been no Christian religion, it was not necessary to inquire, what perchance was done in other 
parts of the earth. But, as we know, in the most noted and eminent city, Carthage, in Africa, Gaudentius 
and Jovius, officers of the Emperor Honorius, on the fourteenth day before the kalends of April, overthrew 
the temples and broke the images of the false gods. And from that time to the present, during almost 
thirty years, who does not see how much the worship of the name of Christ has increased, especially after 
many of those became Christians who had been kept back from the faith by thinking that divination true, 
but saw when that same number of years was completed that it was empty and ridiculous? We, therefore, 
who are called and are Christians, do not believe in Peter, but in Him whom Peter believed,—being edified 
by Peter’s sermons about Christ, not poisoned by his incantations; and not deceived by his enchantments, 
but aided by his good deeds. Christ Himself, who was Peter’s Master in the doctrine which leads to 
eternal life, is our Master too. 


But let us now at last finish this book, after thus far treating of, and showing as far as seemed sufficient, 
what is the mortal course of the two cities, the heavenly and the earthly, which are mingled together from 
the beginning down to the end. Of these, the earthly one has made to herself of whom she would, either 
from any other quarter, or even from among men, false gods whom she might serve by sacrifice; but she 
which is heavenly and is a pilgrim on the earth does not make false gods, but is herself made by the true 
God of whom she herself must be the true sacrifice. Yet both alike either enjoy temporal good things, or 
are afflicted with temporal evils, but with diverse faith, diverse hope, and diverse love, until they must be 
separated by the last judgment, and each must receive her own end, of which there is no end. About these 
ends of both we must next treat. 


Book XIX 


Argument—In this book the end of the two cities, the earthly and the heavenly, is discussed. Augustin 
reviews the opinions of the philosophers regarding the supreme good, and their vain efforts to make for 
themselves a happiness in this life; and, while he refutes these, he takes occasion to show what the peace 
and happiness belonging to the heavenly city, or the people of Christ, are both now and hereafter. 


CHAPTER 1 


THAT VARRO HAS MADE OUT THAT TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-EIGHT DIFFERENT SECTS OF PHILOSOPHY 
MIGHT BE FORMED BY THE VARIOUS OPINIONS REGARDING THE SUPREME GOOD 


As I see that I have still to discuss the fit destinies of the two cities, the earthly and the heavenly, I must 
first explain, so far as the limits of this work allow me, the reasonings by which men have attempted to 
make for themselves a happiness in this unhappy life, in order that it may be evident, not only from divine 
authority, but also from such reasons as can be adduced to unbelievers, how the empty dreams of the 
philosophers differ from the hope which God gives to us, and from the substantial fulfillment of it which 
He will give us as our blessedness. Philosophers have expressed a great variety of diverse opinions 
regarding the ends of goods and of evils, and this question they have eagerly canvassed, that they might, 
if possible, discover what makes a man happy. For the end of our good is that for the sake of which other 
things are to be desired, while it is to be desired for its own sake; and the end of evil is that on account of 
which other things are to be shunned, while it is avoided on its own account. Thus, by the end of good, we 
at present mean, not that by which good is destroyed, so that it no longer exists, but that by which it is 
finished, so that it becomes complete; and by the end of evil we mean, not that which abolishes it, but that 
which completes its development. These two ends, therefore, are the supreme good and the supreme evil; 
and, as I have said, those who have in this vain life professed the study of wisdom have been at great 
pains to discover these ends, and to obtain the supreme good and avoid the supreme evil in this life. And 
although they erred in a variety of ways, yet natural insight has prevented them from wandering from the 
truth so far that they have not placed the supreme good and evil, some in the soul, some in the body, and 
some in both. From this tripartite distribution of the sects of philosophy, Marcus Varro, in his book De 
Philosophia, has drawn so large a variety of opinions, that, by a subtle and minute analysis of distinctions, 
he numbers without difficulty as many as 288 sects,—not that these have actually existed, but sects which 
are possible. 


To illustrate briefly what he means, I must begin with his own introductory statement in the above- 
mentioned book, that there are four things which men desire, as it were by nature without a master, 
without the help of any instruction, without industry or the art of living which is called virtue, and which 
is certainly learned: either pleasure, which is an agreeable stirring of the bodily sense; or repose, which 
excludes every bodily inconvenience; or both these, which Epicurus calls by the one name, pleasure; or 
the primary objects of nature, which comprehend the things already named and other things, either 
bodily, such as health, and safety, and integrity of the members, or spiritual, such as the greater and less 
mental gifts that are found in men. Now these four things—pleasure, repose, the two combined, and the 
primary objects of nature—exist in us in such sort that we must either desire virtue on their account, or 
them for the sake of virtue, or both for their own sake; and consequently there arise from this distinction 
twelve sects, for each is by this consideration tripled. I will illustrate this in one instance, and, having 
done so, it will not be difficult to understand the others. According, then, as bodily pleasure is subjected, 
preferred, or united to virtue, there are three sects. It is subjected to virtue when it is chosen as 
subservient to virtue. Thus it is a duty of virtue to live for one’s country, and for its sake to beget children, 
neither of which can be done without bodily pleasure. For there is pleasure in eating and drinking, 
pleasure also in sexual intercourse. But when it is preferred to virtue, it is desired for its own sake, and 
virtue is chosen only for its sake, and to effect nothing else than the attainment or preservation of bodily 
pleasure. And this, indeed, is to make life hideous; for where virtue is the slave of pleasure it no longer 
deserves the name of virtue. Yet even this disgraceful distortion has found some philosophers to patronize 
and defend it. Then virtue is united to pleasure when neither is desired for the other’s sake, but both for 
their own. And therefore, as pleasure, according as it is subjected, preferred, or united to virtue, makes 
three sects, so also do repose, pleasure and repose combined, and the prime natural blessings, make their 
three sects each. For as men’s opinions vary, and these four things are sometimes subjected, sometimes 
preferred, and sometimes united to virtue, there are produced twelve sects. But this number again is 
doubled by the addition of one difference, viz., the social life; for whoever attaches himself to any of these 
sects does so either for his own sake alone, or for the sake of a companion, for whom he ought to wish 
what he desires for himself. And thus there will be twelve of those who think some one of these opinions 
should be held for their own sakes, and other twelve who decide that they ought to follow this or that 
philosophy not for their own sakes only, but also for the sake of others whose good they desire as their 


own. These twenty-four sects again are doubled, and become forty-eight by adding a difference taken 
from the New Academy. For each of these four and twenty sects can hold and defend their opinion as 
certain, as the Stoics defended the position that the supreme good of man consisted solely in virtue; or 
they can be held as probable, but not certain, as the New Academics did. There are, therefore, twenty- 
four who hold their philosophy as certainly true, other twenty-four who hold their opinions as probable, 
but not certain. Again, as each person who attaches himself to any of these sects may adopt the mode of 
life either of the Cynics or of the other philosophers, this distinction will double the number, and so make 
ninety-six sects. Then, lastly, as each of these sects may be adhered to either by men who love a life of 
ease, as those who have through choice or necessity addicted themselves to study, or by men who love a 
busy life, as those who, while philosophizing, have been much occupied with state affairs and public 
business, or by men who choose a mixed life, in imitation of those who have apportioned their time partly 
to erudite leisure, partly to necessary business: by these differences the number of the sects is tripled, 
and becomes 288. 


I have thus, as briefly and lucidly as I could, given in my own words the opinions which Varro expresses in 
his book. But how he refutes all the rest of these sects, and chooses one, the Old Academy, instituted by 
Plato, and continuing to Polemo, the fourth teacher of that school of philosophy which held that their 
system was certain; and how on this ground he distinguishes it from the New Academy, which began with 
Polemo’s successor Arcesilaus, and held that all things are uncertain; and how he seeks to establish that 
the Old Academy was as free from error as from doubt,—all this, I say, were too long to enter upon in 
detail, and yet I must not altogether pass it by in silence. Varro then rejects, as a first step, all those 
differences which have multiplied the number of sects; and the ground on which he does so is that they 
are not differences about the supreme good. He maintains that in philosophy a sect is created only by its 
having an opinion of its own different from other schools on the point of the ends-in-chief. For man has no 
other reason for philosophizing than that he may be happy; but that which makes him happy is itself the 
supreme good. In other words, the supreme good is the reason of philosophizing; and therefore that 
cannot be called a sect of philosophy which pursues no way of its own towards the supreme good. Thus, 
when it is asked whether a wise man will adopt the social life, and desire and be interested in the 
supreme good of his friend as in his own, or will, on the contrary, do all that he does merely for his own 
sake, there is no question here about the supreme good, but only about the propriety of associating or not 
associating a friend in its participation: whether the wise man will do this not for his own sake, but for the 
sake of his friend in whose good he delights as in his own. So, too, when it is asked whether all things 
about which philosophy is concerned are to be considered uncertain, as by the New Academy, or certain, 
as the other philosophers maintain, the question here is not what end should be pursued, but whether or 
not we are to believe in the substantial existence of that end; or, to put it more plainly, whether he who 
pursues the supreme good must maintain that it is a true good, or only that it appears to him to be true, 
though possibly it may be delusive,—both pursuing one and the same good. The distinction, too, which is 
founded on the dress and manners of the Cynics, does not touch the question of the chief good, but only 
the question whether he who pursues that good which seems to himself true should live as do the Cynics. 
There were, in fact, men who, though they pursued different things as the supreme good, some choosing 
pleasure, others virtue, yet adopted that mode of life which gave the Cynics their name. Thus, whatever it 
is which distinguishes the Cynics from other philosophers, this has no bearing on the choice and pursuit 
of that good which constitutes happiness. For if it had any such bearing, then the same habits of life would 
necessitate the pursuit of the same chief good, and diverse habits would necessitate the pursuit of 
different ends. 


CHAPTER 2 


HOW VARRO, BY REMOVING ALL THE DIFFERENCES WHICH DO NOT FORM SECTS, BUT ARE MERELY SECONDARY 
QUESTIONS, REACHES THREE DEFINITIONS OF THE CHIEF GOOD, OF WHICH WE MUST CHOOSE ONE 


The same may be said of those three kinds of life, the life of studious leisure and search after truth, the 
life of easy engagement in affairs, and the life in which both these are mingled. When it is asked, which of 
these should be adopted, this involves no controversy about the end of good, but inquires which of these 
three puts a man in the best position for finding and retaining the supreme good. For this good, as soon as 
a man finds it, makes him happy; but lettered leisure, or public business, or the alternation of these, do 
not necessarily constitute happiness. Many, in fact, find it possible to adopt one or other of these modes of 
life, and yet to miss what makes a man happy. The question, therefore, regarding the supreme good and 
the supreme evil, and which distinguishes sects of philosophy, is one; and these questions concerning the 
social life, the doubt of the Academy, the dress and food of the Cynics, the three modes of life—the active, 
the contemplative, and the mixed—these are different questions, into none of which the question of the 
chief good enters. And therefore, as Marcus Varro multiplied the sects to the number of 288 (or whatever 
larger number he chose) by introducing these four differences derived from the social life, the New 
Academy, the Cynics, and the threefold form of life, so, by removing these differences as having no 
bearing on the supreme good, and as therefore not constituting what can properly be called sects, he 
returns to those twelve schools which concern themselves with inquiring what that good is which makes 
man happy, and he shows that one of these is true, the rest false. In other words, he dismisses the 
distinction founded on the threefold mode of life, and so decreases the whole number by two-thirds, 
reducing the sects to ninety-six. Then, putting aside the Cynic peculiarities, the number decreases by a 


half, to forty-eight. Taking away next the distinction occasioned by the hesitancy of the New Academy, the 
number is again halved, and reduced to twenty-four. Treating in a similar way the diversity introduced by 
the consideration of the social life, there are left but twelve, which this difference had doubled to twenty- 
four. Regarding these twelve, no reason can be assigned why they should not be called sects. For in them 
the sole inquiry is regarding the supreme good and the ultimate evil,—that is to say, regarding the 
supreme good, for this being found, the opposite evil is thereby found. Now, to make these twelve sects, 
he multiplies by three these four things—pleasure, repose, pleasure and repose combined, and the 
primary objects of nature which Varro calls primigenia. For as these four things are sometimes 
subordinated to virtue, so that they seem to be desired not for their own sake, but for virtue’s sake; 
sometimes preferred to it, so that virtue seems to be necessary not on its own account, but in order to 
attain these things; sometimes joined with it, so that both they and virtue are desired for their own sakes, 
—we must multiply the four by three, and thus we get twelve sects. But from those four things Varro 
eliminates three—pleasure, repose, pleasure and repose combined—not because he thinks these are not 
worthy of the place assigned them, but because they are included in the primary objects of nature. And 
what need is there, at any rate, to make a threefold division out of these two ends, pleasure and repose, 
taking them first severally and then conjunctly, since both they, and many other things besides, are 
comprehended in the primary objects of nature? Which of the three remaining sects must be chosen? This 
is the question that Varro dwells upon. For whether one of these three or some other be chosen, reason 
forbids that more than one be true. This we shall afterwards see; but meanwhile let us explain as briefly 
and distinctly as we can how Varro makes his selection from these three, that is, from the sects which 
severally hold that the primary objects of nature are to be desired for virtue’s sake, that virtue is to be 
desired for their sake, and that virtue and these objects are to be desired each for their own sake. 


CHAPTER 3 


WHICH OF THE THREE LEADING OPINIONS REGARDING THE CHIEF GOOD SHOULD BE PREFERRED, ACCORDING 
TO VARRO, WHO FOLLOWS ANTIOCHUS AND THE OLD ACADEMY 


Which of these three is true and to be adopted he attempts to show in the following manner. As it is the 
supreme good, not of a tree, or of a beast, or of a god, but of man that philosophy is in quest of, he thinks 
that, first of all, we must define man. He is of opinion that there are two parts in human nature, body and 
soul, and makes no doubt that of these two the soul is the better and by far the more worthy part. But 
whether the soul alone is the man, so that the body holds the same relation to it as a horse to the 
horseman, this he thinks has to be ascertained. The horseman is not a horse and a man, but only a man, 
yet he is called a horseman, because he is in some relation to the horse. Again, is the body alone the man, 
having a relation to the soul such as the cup has to the drink? For it is not the cup and the drink it 
contains which are called the cup, but the cup alone; yet it is so called because it is made to hold the 
drink. Or, lastly, is it neither the soul alone nor the body alone, but both together, which are man, the body 
and the soul being each a part, but the whole man being both together, as we call two horses yoked 
together a pair, of which pair the near and the off horse is each a part, but we do not call either of them, 
no matter how connected with the other, a pair, but only both together? Of these three alternatives, then, 
Varro chooses the third, that man is neither the body alone, nor the soul alone, but both together. And 
therefore the highest good, in which lies the happiness of man, is composed of goods of both kinds, both 
bodily and spiritual. And consequently he thinks that the primary objects of nature are to be sought for 
their own sake, and that virtue, which is the art of living, and can be communicated by instruction, is the 
most excellent of spiritual goods. This virtue, then, or art of regulating life, when it has received these 
primary objects of nature which existed independently of it, and prior to any instruction, seeks them all, 
and itself also, for its own sake; and it uses them, as it also uses itself, that from them all it may derive 
profit and enjoyment, greater or less, according as they are themselves greater or less; and while it takes 
pleasure in all of them, it despises the less that it may obtain or retain the greater when occasion 
demands. Now, of all goods, spiritual or bodily, there is none at all to compare with virtue. For virtue 
makes a good use both of itself and of all other goods in which lies man’s happiness; and where it is 
absent, no matter how many good things a man has, they are not for his good, and consequently should 
not be called good things while they belong to one who makes them useless by using them badly. The life 
of man, then, is called happy when it enjoys virtue and these other spiritual and bodily good things 
without which virtue is impossible. It is called happier if it enjoys some or many other good things which 
are not essential to virtue; and happiest of all, if it lacks not one of the good things which pertain to the 
body and the soul. For life is not the same thing as virtue, since not every life, but a wisely regulated life, 
is virtue; and yet, while there can be life of some kind without virtue, there cannot be virtue without life. 
This I might apply to memory and reason, and such mental faculties; for these exist prior to instruction, 
and without them there cannot be any instruction, and consequently no virtue, since virtue is learned. But 
bodily advantages, such as swiftness of foot, beauty, or strength, are not essential to virtue, neither is 
virtue essential to them, and yet they are good things; and, according to our philosophers, even these 
advantages are desired by virtue for its own sake, and are used and enjoyed by it in a becoming manner. 


They say that this happy life is also social, and loves the advantages of its friends as its own, and for their 
sake wishes for them what it desires for itself, whether these friends live in the same family, as a wife, 
children, domestics; or in the locality where one’s home is, as the citizens of the same town; or in the 
world at large, as the nations bound in common human brotherhood; or in the universe itself, 


comprehended in the heavens and the earth, as those whom they call gods, and provide as friends for the 
wise man, and whom we more familiarly call angels. Moreover, they say that, regarding the supreme good 
and evil, there is no room for doubt, and that they therefore differ from the New Academy in this respect, 
and they are not concerned whether a philosopher pursues those ends which they think true in the Cynic 
dress and manner of life or in some other. And, lastly, in regard to the three modes of life, the 
contemplative, the active, and the composite, they declare in favor of the third. That these were the 
opinions and doctrines of the Old Academy, Varro asserts on the authority of Antiochus, Cicero’s master 
and his own, though Cicero makes him out to have been more frequently in accordance with the Stoics 
than with the Old Academy. But of what importance is this to us, who ought to judge the matter on its own 
merits, rather than to understand accurately what different men have thought about it? 


CHAPTER 4 


WHAT THE CHRISTIANS BELIEVE REGARDING THE SUPREME GOOD AND EVIL, IN OPPOSITION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHERS, WHO HAVE MAINTAINED THAT THE SUPREME GOOD IS IN THEMSELVES 


If, then, we be asked what the city of God has to say upon these points, and, in the first place, what its 
opinion regarding the supreme good and evil is, it will reply that life eternal is the supreme good, death 
eternal the supreme evil, and that to obtain the one and escape the other we must live rightly. And thus it 
is written, “The just lives by faith,” for we do not as yet see our good, and must therefore live by faith; 
neither have we in ourselves power to live rightly, but can do so only if He who has given us faith to 
believe in His help do help us when we believe and pray. As for those who have supposed that the 
sovereign good and evil are to be found in this life, and have placed it either in the soul or the body, or in 
both, or, to speak more explicitly, either in pleasure or in virtue, or in both; in repose or in virtue, or in 
both; in pleasure and repose, or in virtue, or in all combined; in the primary objects of nature, or in virtue, 
or in both,—all these have, with a marvelous shallowness, sought to find their blessedness in this life and 
in themselves. Contempt has been poured upon such ideas by the Truth, saying by the prophet, “The Lord 
knoweth the thoughts of men” (or, as the Apostle Paul cites the passage, “The Lord knoweth the thoughts 
of the wise”) “that they are vain.” 


For what flood of eloquence can suffice to detail the miseries of this life? Cicero, in the Consolation on the 
death of his daughter, has spent all his ability in lamentation; but how inadequate was even his ability 
here? For when, where, how, in this life can these primary objects of nature be possessed so that they may 
not be assailed by unforeseen accidents? Is the body of the wise man exempt from any pain which may 
dispel pleasure, from any disquietude which may banish repose? The amputation or decay of the members 
of the body puts an end to its integrity, deformity blights its beauty, weakness its health, lassitude its 
vigor, sleepiness or sluggishness its activity,—and which of these is it that may not assail the flesh of the 
wise man? Comely and fitting attitudes and movements of the body are numbered among the prime 
natural blessings; but what if some sickness makes the members tremble? what if a man suffers from 
curvature of the spine to such an extent that his hands reach the ground, and he goes upon all-fours like a 
quadruped? Does not this destroy all beauty and grace in the body, whether at rest or in motion? What 
shall I say of the fundamental blessings of the soul, sense and intellect, of which the one is given for the 
perception, and the other for the comprehension of truth? But what kind of sense is it that remains when 
a man becomes deaf and blind? where are reason and intellect when disease makes a man delirious? We 
can scarcely, or not at all, refrain from tears, when we think of or see the actions and words of such 
frantic persons, and consider how different from and even opposed to their own sober judgment and 
ordinary conduct their present demeanor is. And what shall I say of those who suffer from demoniacal 
possession? Where is their own intelligence hidden and buried while the malignant spirit is using their 
body and soul according to his own will? And who is quite sure that no such thing can happen to the wise 
man in this life? Then, as to the perception of truth, what can we hope for even in this way while in the 
body, as we read in the true book of Wisdom, “The corruptible body weigheth down the soul, and the 
earthly tabernacle presseth down the mind that museth upon many things?” And eagerness, or desire of 
action, if this is the right meaning to put upon the Greek horme, is also reckoned among the primary 
advantages of nature; and yet is it not this which produces those pitiable movements of the insane, and 
those actions which we shudder to see, when sense is deceived and reason deranged? 


In fine, virtue itself, which is not among the primary objects of nature, but succeeds to them as the result 
of learning, though it holds the highest place among human good things, what is its occupation save to 
wage perpetual war with vices,—not those that are outside of us, but within; not other men’s, but our own, 
—a war which is waged especially by that virtue which the Greeks call sophrosune, and we temperance, 
and which bridles carnal lusts, and prevents them from winning the consent of the spirit to wicked deeds? 
For we must not fancy that there is no vice in us, when, as the apostle says, “The flesh lusteth against the 
spirit;” for to this vice there is a contrary virtue, when, as the same writer says, “The spirit lusteth against 
the flesh.” “For these two,” he says, “are contrary one to the other, so that you cannot do the things which 
you would.” But what is it we wish to do when we seek to attain the supreme good, unless that the flesh 
should cease to lust against the spirit, and that there be no vice in us against which the spirit may lust? 
And as we cannot attain to this in the present life, however ardently we desire it, let us by God’s help 
accomplish at least this, to preserve the soul from succumbing and yielding to the flesh that lusts against 
it, and to refuse our consent to the perpetration of sin. Far be it from us, then, to fancy that while we are 


still engaged in this intestine war, we have already found the happiness which we seek to reach by victory. 
And who is there so wise that he has no conflict at all to maintain against his vices? 


What shall I say of that virtue which is called prudence? Is not all its vigilance spent in the discernment of 
good from evil things, so that no mistake may be admitted about what we should desire and what avoid? 
And thus it is itself a proof that we are in the midst of evils, or that evils are in us; for it teaches us that it 
is an evil to consent to sin, and a good to refuse this consent. And yet this evil, to which prudence teaches 
and temperance enables us not to consent, is removed from this life neither by prudence nor by 
temperance. And justice, whose office it is to render to every man his due, whereby there is in man 
himself a certain just order of nature, so that the soul is subjected to God, and the flesh to the soul, and 
consequently both soul and flesh to God,—does not this virtue demonstrate that it is as yet rather laboring 
towards its end than resting in its finished work? For the soul is so much the less subjected to God as it is 
less occupied with the thought of God; and the flesh is so much the less subjected to the spirit as it lusts 
more vehemently against the spirit. So long, therefore, as we are beset by this weakness, this plague, this 
disease, how shall we dare to say that we are safe? and if not safe, then how can we be already enjoying 
our final beatitude? Then that virtue which goes by the name of fortitude is the plainest proof of the ills of 
life, for it is these ills which it is compelled to bear patiently. And this holds good, no matter though the 
ripest wisdom co-exists with it. And I am at a loss to understand how the Stoic philosophers can presume 
to say that these are no ills, though at the same time they allow the wise man to commit suicide and pass 
out of this life if they become so grievous that he cannot or ought not to endure them. But such is the 
stupid pride of these men who fancy that the supreme good can be found in this life, and that they can 
become happy by their own resources, that their wise man, or at least the man whom they fancifully 
depict as such, is always happy, even though he become blind, deaf, dumb, mutilated, racked with pains, 
or suffer any conceivable calamity such as may compel him to make away with himself; and they are not 
ashamed to call the life that is beset with these evils happy. O happy life, which seeks the aid of death to 
end it? If it is happy, let the wise man remain in it; but if these ills drive him out of it, in what sense is it 
happy? Or how can they say that these are not evils which conquer the virtue of fortitude, and force it not 
only to yield, but so to rave that it in one breath calls life happy and recommends it to be given up? For 
who is so blind as not to see that if it were happy it would not be fled from? And if they say we should flee 
from it on account of the infirmities that beset it, why then do they not lower their pride and acknowledge 
that it is miserable? Was it, I would ask, fortitude or weakness which prompted Cato to kill himself? for he 
would not have done so had he not been too weak to endure Caesar’s victory. Where, then, is his 
fortitude? It has yielded, it has succumbed, it has been so thoroughly overcome as to abandon, forsake, 
flee this happy life. Or was it no longer happy? Then it was miserable. How, then, were these not evils 
which made life miserable, and a thing to be escaped from? 


And therefore those who admit that these are evils, as the Peripatetics do, and the Old Academy, the sect 
which Varro advocates, express a more intelligible doctrine; but theirs also is a surprising mistake, for 
they contend that this is a happy life which is beset by these evils, even though they be so great that he 
who endures them should commit suicide to escape them. “Pains and anguish of body,” says Varro, “are 
evils, and so much the worse in proportion to their severity; and to escape them you must quit this life.” 
What life, I pray? This life, he says, which is oppressed by such evils. Then it is happy in the midst of these 
very evils on account of which you say we must quit it? Or do you call it happy because you are at liberty 
to escape these evils by death? What, then, if by some secret judgment of God you were held fast and not 
permitted to die, nor suffered to live without these evils? In that case, at least, you would say that such a 
life was miserable. It is soon relinquished, no doubt but this does not make it not miserable; for were it 
eternal, you yourself would pronounce it miserable. Its brevity, therefore, does not clear it of misery; 
neither ought it to be called happiness because it is a brief misery. Certainly there is a mighty force in 
these evils which compel a man—according to them even a wise man—to cease to be a man that he may 
escape them, though they say, and say truly, that it is as it were the first and strongest demand of nature 
that a man cherish himself, and naturally therefore avoid death, and should so stand his own friend as to 
wish and vehemently aim at continuing to exist as a living creature, and subsisting in this union of soul 
and body. There is a mighty force in these evils to overcome this natural instinct by which death is by 
every means and with all a man’s efforts avoided, and to overcome it so completely that what was avoided 
is desired, sought after, and if it cannot in any other way be obtained, is inflicted by the man on himself. 
There is a mighty force in these evils which make fortitude a homicide,—if, indeed, that is to be called 
fortitude which is so thoroughly overcome by these evils, that it not only cannot preserve by patience the 
man whom it undertook to govern and defend, but is itself obliged to kill him. The wise man, I admit, 
ought to bear death with patience, but when it is inflicted by another. If, then, as these men maintain, he 
is obliged to inflict it on himself, certainly it must be owned that the ills which compel him to this are not 
only evils, but intolerable evils. The life, then, which is either subject to accidents, or environed with evils 
so considerable and grievous, could never have been called happy, if the men who give it this name had 
condescended to yield to the truth, and to be conquered by valid arguments, when they inquired after the 
happy life, as they yield to unhappiness, and are overcome by overwhelming evils, when they put 
themselves to death, and if they had not fancied that the supreme good was to be found in this mortal life; 
for the very virtues of this life, which are certainly its best and most useful possessions, are all the more 
telling proofs of its miseries in proportion as they are helpful against the violence of its dangers, toils, and 
woes. For if these are true virtues,—and such cannot exist save in those who have true piety,—they do not 
profess to be able to deliver the men who possess them from all miseries; for true virtues tell no such lies, 


but they profess that by the hope of the future world this life, which is miserably involved in the many and 
great evils of this world, is happy as it is also safe. For if not yet safe, how could it be happy? And 
therefore the Apostle Paul, speaking not of men without prudence, temperance, fortitude, and justice, but 
of those whose lives were regulated by true piety, and whose virtues were therefore true, says, “For we 
are saved by hope: now hope which is seen is not hope; for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? 
But if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it.” As, therefore, we are saved, so 
we are made happy by hope. And as we do not as yet possess a present, but look for a future salvation, so 
is it with our happiness, and this “with patience;” for we are encompassed with evils, which we ought 
patiently to endure, until we come to the ineffable enjoyment of unmixed good; for there shall be no 
longer anything to endure. Salvation, such as it shall be in the world to come, shall itself be our final 
happiness. And this happiness these philosophers refuse to believe in, because they do not see it, and 
attempt to fabricate for themselves a happiness in this life, based upon a virtue which is as deceitful as it 
is proud. 


CHAPTER 5 
OF THE SOCIAL LIFE, WHICH, THOUGH MOST DESIRABLE, IS FREQUENTLY DISTURBED BY MANY DISTRESSES 


We give a much more unlimited approval to their idea that the life of the wise man must be social. For 
how could the city of God (concerning which we are already writing no less than the nineteenth book of 
this work) either take a beginning or be developed, or attain its proper destiny, if the life of the saints 
were not a social life? But who can enumerate all the great grievances with which human society abounds 
in the misery of this mortal state? Who can weigh them? Hear how one of their comic writers makes one 
of his characters express the common feelings of all men in this matter: “I am married; this is one misery. 
Children are born to me; they are additional cares.” What shall I say of the miseries of love which Terence 
also recounts—”slights, suspicions, quarrels, war to-day, peace to-morrow?” Is not human life full of such 
things? Do they not often occur even in honorable friendships? On all hands we experience these slights, 
suspicions, quarrels, war, all of which are undoubted evils; while, on the other hand, peace is a doubtful 
good, because we do not know the heart of our friend, and though we did know it to-day, we should be as 
ignorant of what it might be to-morrow. Who ought to be, or who are more friendly than those who live in 
the same family? And yet who can rely even upon this friendship, seeing that secret treachery has often 
broken it up, and produced enmity as bitter as the amity was sweet, or seemed sweet by the most perfect 
dissimulation? It is on this account that the words of Cicero so move the heart of every one, and provoke a 
sigh: “There are no snares more dangerous than those which lurk under the guise of duty or the name of 
relationship. For the man who is your declared foe you can easily baffle by precaution; but this hidden, 
intestine, and domestic danger not merely exists, but overwhelms you before you can foresee and examine 
it.” It is also to this that allusion is made by the divine saying, “A man’s foes are those of his own 
household,”—words which one cannot hear without pain; for though a man have sufficient fortitude to 
endure it with equanimity, and sufficient sagacity to baffle the malice of a pretended friend, yet if he 
himself is a good man, he cannot but be greatly pained at the discovery of the perfidy of wicked men, 
whether they have always been wicked and merely feigned goodness, or have fallen from a better to a 
malicious disposition. If, then, home, the natural refuge from the ills of life, is itself not safe, what shall we 
say of the city, which, as it is larger, is so much the more filled with lawsuits civil and criminal, and is 
never free from the fear, if sometimes from the actual outbreak, of disturbing and bloody insurrections 
and civil wars? 


CHAPTER 6 
OF THE ERROR OF HUMAN JUDGMENTS WHEN THE TRUTH IS HIDDEN 


What shall I say of these judgments which men pronounce on men, and which are necessary in 
communities, whatever outward peace they enjoy? Melancholy and lamentable judgments they are, since 
the judges are men who cannot discern the consciences of those at their bar, and are therefore frequently 
compelled to put innocent witnesses to the torture to ascertain the truth regarding the crimes of other 
men. What shall I say of torture applied to the accused himself? He is tortured to discover whether he is 
guilty, so that, though innocent, he suffers most undoubted punishment for crime that is still doubtful, not 
because it is proved that he committed it, but because it is not ascertained that he did not commit it. Thus 
the ignorance of the judge frequently involves an innocent person in suffering. And what is still more 
unendurable—a thing, indeed, to be bewailed, and, if that were possible, watered with fountains of tears— 
is this, that when the judge puts the accused to the question, that he may not unwittingly put an innocent 
man to death, the result of this lamentable ignorance is that this very person, whom he tortured that he 
might not condemn him if innocent, is condemned to death both tortured and innocent. For if he has 
chosen, in obedience to the philosophical instructions to the wise man, to quit this life rather than endure 
any longer such tortures, he declares that he has committed the crime which in fact he has not 
committed. And when he has been condemned and put to death, the judge is still in ignorance whether he 
has put to death an innocent or a guilty person, though he put the accused to the torture for the very 
purpose of saving himself from condemning the innocent; and consequently he has both tortured an 
innocent man to discover his innocence, and has put him to death without discovering it. If such darkness 


shrouds social life, will a wise judge take his seat on the bench or no? Beyond question he will. For human 
society, which he thinks it a wickedness to abandon, constrains him and compels him to this duty. And he 
thinks it no wickedness that innocent witnesses are tortured regarding the crimes of which other men are 
accused; or that the accused are put to the torture, so that they are often overcome with anguish, and, 
though innocent, make false confessions regarding themselves, and are punished; or that, though they be 
not condemned to die, they often die during, or in consequence of, the torture; or that sometimes the 
accusers, who perhaps have been prompted by a desire to benefit society by bringing criminals to justice, 
are themselves condemned through the ignorance of the judge, because they are unable to prove the 
truth of their accusations though they are true, and because the witnesses lie, and the accused endures 
the torture without being moved to confession. These numerous and important evils he does not consider 
sins; for the wise judge does these things, not with any intention of doing harm, but because his ignorance 
compels him, and because human society claims him as a judge. But though we therefore acquit the judge 
of malice, we must none the less condemn human life as miserable. And if he is compelled to torture and 
punish the innocent because his office and his ignorance constrain him, is he a happy as well as a guiltless 
man? Surely it were proof of more profound considerateness and finer feeling were he to recognize the 
misery of these necessities, and shrink from his own implication in that misery; and had he any piety 
about him, he would cry to God “From my necessities deliver Thou me.” 


CHAPTER 7 


OF THE DIVERSITY OF LANGUAGES, BY WHICH THE INTERCOURSE OF MEN IS PREVENTED; AND OF THE MISERY 
OF WARS, EVEN OF THOSE CALLED JUST 


After the state or city comes the world, the third circle of human society,—the first being the house, and 
the second the city. And the world, as it is larger, so it is fuller of dangers, as the greater sea is the more 
dangerous. And here, in the first place, man is separated from man by the difference of languages. For if 
two men, each ignorant of the other’s language, meet, and are not compelled to pass, but, on the contrary, 
to remain in company, dumb animals, though of different species, would more easily hold intercourse than 
they, human beings though they be. For their common nature is no help to friendliness when they are 
prevented by diversity of language from conveying their sentiments to one another; so that a man would 
more readily hold intercourse with his dog than with a foreigner. But the imperial city has endeavored to 
impose on subject nations not only her yoke, but her language, as a bond of peace, so that interpreters, 
far from being scarce, are numberless. This is true; but how many great wars, how much slaughter and 
bloodshed, have provided this unity! And though these are past, the end of these miseries has not yet 
come. For though there have never been wanting, nor are yet wanting, hostile nations beyond the empire, 
against whom wars have been and are waged, yet, supposing there were no such nations, the very extent 
of the empire itself has produced wars of a more obnoxious description—social and civil wars—and with 
these the whole race has been agitated, either by the actual conflict or the fear of a renewed outbreak. If I 
attempted to give an adequate description of these manifold disasters, these stern and lasting necessities, 
though I am quite unequal to the task, what limit could I set? But, say they, the wise man will wage just 
wars. As if he would not all the rather lament the necessity of just wars, if he remembers that he is a man; 
for if they were not just he would not wage them, and would therefore be delivered from all wars. For it is 
the wrongdoing of the opposing party which compels the wise man to wage just wars; and this wrong- 
doing, even though it gave rise to no war, would still be matter of grief to man because it is man’s wrong- 
doing. Let every one, then, who thinks with pain on all these great evils, so horrible, so ruthless, 
acknowledge that this is misery. And if any one either endures or thinks of them without mental pain, this 
is a more miserable plight still, for he thinks himself happy because he has lost human feeling. 


CHAPTER 8 


THAT THE FRIENDSHIP OF GOOD MEN CANNOT BE SECURELY RESTED IN, SO LONG AS THE DANGERS OF THIS 
LIFE FORCE US TO BE ANXIOUS 


In our present wretched condition we frequently mistake a friend for an enemy, and an enemy for a friend. 
And if we escape this pitiable blindness, is not the unfeigned confidence and mutual love of true and good 
friends our one solace in human society, filled as it is with misunderstandings and calamities? And yet the 
more friends we have, and the more widely they are scattered, the more numerous are our fears that 
some portion of the vast masses of the disasters of life may light upon them. For we are not only anxious 
lest they suffer from famine, war, disease, captivity, or the inconceivable horrors of slavery, but we are 
also affected with the much more painful dread that their friendship may be changed into perfidy, malice, 
and injustice. And when these contingencies actually occur—as they do the more frequently the more 
friends we have, and the more widely they are scattered,—and when they come to our knowledge, who 
but the man who has experienced it can tell with what pangs the heart is torn? We would, in fact, prefer to 
hear that they were dead, although we could not without anguish hear of even this. For if their life has 
solaced us with the charms of friendship, can it be that their death should affect us with no sadness? He 
who will have none of this sadness must, if possible, have no friendly intercourse. Let him interdict or 
extinguish friendly affection; let him burst with ruthless insensibility the bonds of every human 
relationship; or let him contrive so to use them that no sweetness shall distil into his spirit. But if this is 
utterly impossible, how shall we contrive to feel no bitterness in the death of those whose life has been 


sweet to us? Hence arises that grief which affects the tender heart like a wound or a bruise, and which is 
healed by the application of kindly consolation. For though the cure is affected all the more easily and 
rapidly the better condition the soul is in, we must not on this account suppose that there is nothing at all 
to heal. Although, then, our present life is afflicted, sometimes in a milder, sometimes in a more painful 
degree, by the death of those very dear to us, and especially of useful public men, yet we would prefer to 
hear that such men were dead rather than to hear or perceive that they had fallen from the faith, or from 
virtue,—in other words, that they were spiritually dead. Of this vast material for misery the earth is full, 
and therefore it is written, “Is not human life upon earth a trial?” And with the same reference the Lord 
says, “Woe to the world because of offenses!” and again, “Because iniquity abounded, the love of many 
shall wax cold.” And hence we enjoy some gratification when our good friends die; for though their death 
leaves us in sorrow, we have the consolatory assurance that they are beyond the ills by which in this life 
even the best of men are broken down or corrupted, or are in danger of both results. 


CHAPTER 9 


OF THE FRIENDSHIP OF THE HOLY ANGELS, WHICH MEN CANNOT BE SURE OF IN THIS LIFE, OWING TO THE 
DECEIT OF THE DEMONS WHO HOLD IN BONDAGE THE WORSHIPPERS OF A PLURALITY OF GODS 


The philosophers who wished us to have the gods for our friends rank the friendship of the holy angels in 
the fourth circle of society, advancing now from the three circles of society on earth to the universe, and 
embracing heaven itself. And in this friendship we have indeed no fear that the angels will grieve us by 
their death or deterioration. But as we cannot mingle with them as familiarly as with men (which itself is 
one of the grievances of this life), and as Satan, as we read, sometimes transforms himself into an angel of 
light, to tempt those whom it is necessary to discipline, or just to deceive, there is great need of God’s 
mercy to preserve us from making friends of demons in disguise, while we fancy we have good angels for 
our friends; for the astuteness and deceitfulness of these wicked spirits is equalled by their hurtfulness. 
And is this not a great misery of human life, that we are involved in such ignorance as, but for God’s 
mercy, makes us a prey to these demons? And it is very certain that the philosophers of the godless city, 
who have maintained that the gods were their friends, had fallen a prey to the malignant demons who rule 
that city, and whose eternal punishment is to be shared by it. For the nature of these beings is sufficiently 
evinced by the sacred or rather sacrilegious observances which form their worship, and by the filthy 
games in which their crimes are celebrated, and which they themselves originated and exacted from their 
worshippers as a fit propitiation. 


CHAPTER 10 
THE REWARD PREPARED FOR THE SAINTS AFTER THEY HAVE ENDURED THE TRIAL OF THIS LIFE 


But not even the saints and faithful worshippers of the one true and most high God are safe from the 
manifold temptations and deceits of the demons. For in this abode of weakness, and in these wicked days, 
this state of anxiety has also its use, stimulating us to seek with keener longing for that security where 
peace is complete and unassailable. There we shall enjoy the gifts of nature, that is to say, all that God the 
Creator of all natures has bestowed upon ours,—gifts not only good, but eternal,—not only of the spirit, 
healed now by wisdom, but also of the body renewed by the resurrection. There the virtues shall no longer 
be struggling against any vice or evil, but shall enjoy the reward of victory, the eternal peace which no 
adversary shall disturb. This is the final blessedness, this the ultimate consummation, the unending end. 
Here, indeed, we are said to be blessed when we have such peace as can be enjoyed in a good life; but 
such blessedness is mere misery compared to that final felicity. When we mortals possess such peace as 
this mortal life can afford, virtue, if we are living rightly, makes a right use of the advantages of this 
peaceful condition; and when we have it not, virtue makes a good use even of the evils a man suffers. But 
this is true virtue, when it refers all the advantages it makes a good use of, and all that it does in making 
good use of good and evil things, and itself also, to that end in which we shall enjoy the best and greatest 
peace possible. 


CHAPTER 11 


OF THE HAPPINESS OF THE ETERNAL PEACE, WHICH CONSTITUTES THE END OR TRUE PERFECTION OF THE 
SAINTS 


And thus we may Say of peace, as we have said of eternal life, that it is the end of our good; and the rather 
because the Psalmist says of the city of God, the subject of this laborious work, “Praise the Lord, O 
Jerusalem; praise thy God, O Zion: for He hath strengthened the bars of thy gates; He hath blessed thy 
children within thee; who hath made thy borders peace.” For when the bars of her gates shall be 
strengthened, none shall go in or come out from her; consequently we ought to understand the peace of 
her borders as that final peace we are wishing to declare. For even the mystical name of the city itself, 
that is, Jerusalem, means, as I have already said, “Vision of Peace.” But as the word peace is employed in 
connection with things in this world in which certainly life eternal has no place, we have preferred to call 
the end or supreme good of this city life eternal rather than peace. Of this end the apostle says, “But now, 
being freed from sin, and become servants to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the end life 


eternal.” But, on the other hand, as those who are not familiar with Scripture may suppose that the life of 
the wicked is eternal life, either because of the immortality of the soul, which some of the philosophers 
even have recognized, or because of the endless punishment of the wicked, which forms a part of our 
faith, and which seems impossible unless the wicked live for ever, it may therefore be advisable, in order 
that every one may readily understand what we mean, to say that the end or supreme good of this city is 
either peace in eternal life, or eternal life in peace. For peace is a good so great, that even in this earthly 
and mortal life there is no word we hear with such pleasure, nothing we desire with such zest, or find to 
be more thoroughly gratifying. So that if we dwell for a little longer on this subject, we shall not, in my 
opinion, be wearisome to our readers, who will attend both for the sake of understanding what is the end 
of this city of which we speak, and for the sake of the sweetness of peace which is dear to all. 


CHAPTER 12 


THAT EVEN THE FIERCENESS OF WAR AND ALL THE DISQUIETUDE OF MEN MAKE TOWARDS THIS ONE END OF 
PEACE, WHICH EVERY NATURE DESIRES 


Whoever gives even moderate attention to human affairs and to our common nature, will recognize that if 
there is no man who does not wish to be joyful, neither is there any one who does not wish to have peace. 
For even they who make war desire nothing but victory,—desire, that is to say, to attain to peace with 
glory. For what else is victory than the conquest of those who resist us? and when this is done there is 
peace. It is therefore with the desire for peace that wars are waged, even by those who take pleasure in 
exercising their warlike nature in command and battle. And hence it is obvious that peace is the end 
sought for by war. For every man seeks peace by waging war, but no man seeks war by making peace. For 
even they who intentionally interrupt the peace in which they are living have no hatred of peace, but only 
wish it changed into a peace that suits them better. They do not, therefore, wish to have no peace, but 
only one more to their mind. And in the case of sedition, when men have separated themselves from the 
community, they yet do not effect what they wish, unless they maintain some kind of peace with their 
fellow-conspirators. And therefore even robbers take care to maintain peace with their comrades, that 
they may with greater effect and greater safety invade the peace of other men. And if an individual 
happen to be of such unrivalled strength, and to be so jealous of partnership, that he trusts himself with 
no comrades, but makes his own plots, and commits depredations and murders on his own account, yet he 
maintains some shadow of peace with such persons as he is unable to kill, and from whom he wishes to 
conceal his deeds. In his own home, too, he makes it his aim to be at peace with his wife and children, and 
any other members of his household; for unquestionably their prompt obedience to his every look is a 
source of pleasure to him. And if this be not rendered, he is angry, he chides and punishes; and even by 
this storm he secures the calm peace of his own home, as occasion demands. For he sees that peace 
cannot be maintained unless all the members of the same domestic circle be subject to one head, such as 
he himself is in his own house. And therefore if a city or nation offered to submit itself to him, to serve him 
in the same style as he had made his household serve him, he would no longer lurk in a brigand’s hiding- 
places, but lift his head in open day as a king, though the same coveteousness and wicked ness should 
remain in him. And thus all men desire to have peace with their own circle whom they wish to govern as 
suits themselves. For even those whom they make war against they wish to make their own, and impose 
on them the laws of their own peace. 


But let us suppose a man such as poetry and mythology speak of,—a man so insociable and savage as to 
be called rather a semi-man than a man. Although, then, his kingdom was the solitude of a dreary cave, 
and he himself was so singularly bad-hearted that he was named Kakos, which is the Greek word for bad; 
though he had no wife to soothe him with endearing talk, no children to play with, no sons to do his 
bidding, no friend to enliven him with intercourse, not even his father Vulcan (though in one respect he 
was happier than his father, not having begotten a monster like himself); although he gave to no man, but 
took as he wished whatever he could, from whomsoever he could, when he could yet in that solitary den, 
the floor of which, as Virgil says, was always reeking with recent slaughter, there was nothing else than 
peace sought, a peace in which no one should molest him, or disquiet him with any assault or alarm. With 
his own body he desired to be at peace, and he was satisfied only in proportion as he had this peace. For 
he ruled his members, and they obeyed him; and for the sake of pacifying his mortal nature, which 
rebelled when it needed anything, and of allaying the sedition of hunger which threatened to banish the 
soul from the body, he made forays, slew, and devoured, but used the ferocity and savageness he 
displayed in these actions only for the preservation of his own life’s peace. So that, had he been willing to 
make with other men the same peace which he made with himself in his own cave, he would neither have 
been called bad, nor a monster, nor a semi-man. Or if the appearance of his body and his vomiting smoky 
fires frightened men from having any dealings with him, perhaps his fierce ways arose not from a desire 
to do mischief, but from the necessity of finding a living. But he may have had no existence, or, at least, he 
was not such as the poets fancifully describe him, for they had to exalt Hercules, and did so at the 
expense of Cacus. It is better, then, to believe that such a man or semi-man never existed, and that this, in 
common with many other fancies of the poets, is mere fiction. For the most savage animals (and he is said 
to have been almost a wild beast) encompass their own species with a ring of protecting peace. They 
cohabit, beget, produce, suckle, and bring up their young, though very many of them are not gregarious, 
but solitary,—not like sheep, deer, pigeons, starlings, bees, but such as lions, foxes, eagles, bats. For what 
tigress does not gently purr over her cubs, and lay aside her ferocity to fondle them? What kite, solitary as 


he is when circling over his prey, does not seek a mate, build a nest, hatch the eggs, bring up the young 
birds, and maintain with the mother of his family as peaceful a domestic alliance as he can? How much 
more powerfully do the laws of man’s nature move him to hold fellowship and maintain peace with all men 
so far as in him lies, since even wicked men wage war to maintain the peace of their own circle, and wish 
that, if possible, all men belonged to them, that all men and things might serve but one head, and might, 
either through love or fear, yield themselves to peace with him! It is thus that pride in its perversity apes 
God. It abhors equality with other men under Him; but, instead of His rule, it seeks to impose a rule of its 
own upon its equals. It abhors, that is to say, the just peace of God, and loves its own unjust peace; but it 
cannot help loving peace of one kind or other. For there is no vice so clean contrary to nature that it 
obliterates even the faintest traces of nature. 


He, then, who prefers what is right to what is wrong, and what is well-ordered to what is perverted, sees 
that the peace of unjust men is not worthy to be called peace in comparison with the peace of the just. 
And yet even what is perverted must of necessity be in harmony with, and in dependence on, and in some 
part of the order of things, for otherwise it would have no existence at all. Suppose a man hangs with his 
head downwards, this is certainly a perverted attitude of body and arrangement of its members; for that 
which nature requires to be above is beneath, and vice versa. This perversity disturbs the peace of the 
body, and is therefore painful. Nevertheless the spirit is at peace with its body, and labors for its 
preservation, and hence the suffering; but if it is banished from the body by its pains, then, so long as the 
bodily framework holds together, there is in the remains a kind of peace among the members, and hence 
the body remains suspended. And inasmuch as the earthly body tends towards the earth, and rests on the 
bond by which it is suspended, it tends thus to its natural peace, and the voice of its own weight demands 
a place for it to rest; and though now lifeless and without feeling, it does not fall from the peace that is 
natural to its place in creation, whether it already has it, or is tending towards it. For if you apply 
embalming preparations to prevent the bodily frame from mouldering and dissolving, a kind of peace still 
unites part to part, and keeps the whole body in a suitable place on the earth,—in other words, in a place 
that is at peace with the body. If, on the other hand, the body receive no such care, but be left to the 
natural course, it is disturbed by exhalations that do not harmonize with one another, and that offend our 
senses; for it is this which is perceived in putrefaction until it is assimilated to the elements of the world, 
and particle by particle enters into peace with them. Yet throughout this process the laws of the most high 
Creator and Governor are strictly observed, for it is by Him the peace of the universe is administered. For 
although minute animals are produced from the carcass of a larger animal, all these little atoms, by the 
law of the same Creator, serve the animals they belong to in peace. And although the flesh of dead 
animals be eaten by others, no matter where it be carried, nor what it be brought into contact with, nor 
what it be converted and changed into, it still is ruled by the same laws which pervade all things for the 
conservation of every mortal race, and which bring things that fit one another into harmony. 


CHAPTER 13 


OF THE UNIVERSAL PEACE WHICH THE LAW OF NATURE PRESERVES THROUGH ALL DISTURBANCES, AND BY 
WHICH EVERY ONE REACHES HIS DESERT IN A WAY REGULATED BY THE JUST JUDGE 


The peace of the body then consists in the duly proportioned arrangement of its parts. The peace of the 
irrational soul is the harmonious repose of the appetites, and that of the rational soul the harmony of 
knowledge and action. The peace of body and soul is the well-ordered and harmonious life and health of 
the living creature. Peace between man and God is the well-ordered obedience of faith to eternal law. 
Peace between man and man is well-ordered concord. Domestic peace is the well-ordered concord 
between those of the family who rule and those who obey. Civil peace is a similar concord among the 
citizens. The peace of the celestial city is the perfectly ordered and harmonious enjoyment of God, and of 
one another in God. The peace of all things is the tranquillity of order. Order is the distribution which 
allots things equal and unequal, each to its own place. And hence, though the miserable, in so far as they 
are such, do certainly not enjoy peace, but are severed from that tranquillity of order in which there is no 
disturbance, nevertheless, inasmuch as they are deservedly and justly miserable, they are by their very 
misery connected with order. They are not, indeed, conjoined with the blessed, but they are disjoined from 
them by the law of order. And though they are disquieted, their circumstances are notwithstanding 
adjusted to them, and consequently they have some tranquillity of order, and therefore some peace. But 
they are wretched because, although not wholly miserable, they are not in that place where any mixture 
of misery is impossible. They would, however, be more wretched if they had not that peace which arises 
from being in harmony with the natural order of things. When they suffer, their peace is in so far 
disturbed; but their peace continues in so far as they do not suffer, and in so far as their nature continues 
to exist. As, then, there may be life without pain, while there cannot be pain without some kind of life, so 
there may be peace without war, but there cannot be war without some kind of peace, because war 
supposes the existence of some natures to wage it, and these natures cannot exist without peace of one 
kind or other. 


And therefore there is a nature in which evil does not or even cannot exist; but there cannot be a nature 
in which there is no good. Hence not even the nature of the devil himself is evil, in so far as it is nature, 
but it was made evil by being perverted. Thus he did not abide in the truth, but could not escape the 
judgment of the Truth; he did not abide in the tranquillity of order, but did not therefore escape the power 


of the Ordainer. The good imparted by God to his nature did not screen him from the justice of God by 
which order was preserved in his punishment; neither did God punish the good which He had created, but 
the evil which the devil had committed. God did not take back all He had imparted to his nature, but 
something He took and something He left, that there might remain enough to be sensible of the loss of 
what was taken. And this very sensibility to pain is evidence of the good which has been taken away and 
the good which has been left. For, were nothing good left, there could be no pain on account of the good 
which had been lost. For he who sins is still worse if he rejoices in his loss of righteousness. But he who is 
in pain, if he derives no benefit from it, mourns at least the loss of health. And as righteousness and health 
are both good things, and as the loss of any good thing is matter of grief, not of joy,—if, at least, there is 
no compensation, as spiritual righteousness may compensate for the loss of bodily health,—certainly it is 
more suitable for a wicked man to grieve in punishment than to rejoice in his fault. As, then, the joy ofa 
sinner who has abandoned what is good is evidence of a bad will, so his grief for the good he has lost 
when he is punished is evidence of a good nature. For he who laments the peace his nature has lost is 
stirred to do so by some relics of peace which make his nature friendly to itself. And it is very just that in 
the final punishment the wicked and godless should in anguish bewail the loss of the natural advantages 
they enjoyed, and should perceive that they were most justly taken from them by that God whose benign 
liberality they had despised. God, then, the most wise Creator and most just Ordainer of all natures, who 
placed the human race upon earth as its greatest ornament, imparted to men some good things adapted to 
this life, to wit, temporal peace, such as we can enjoy in this life from health and safety and human 
fellowship, and all things needful for the preservation and recovery of this peace, such as the objects 
which are accommodated to our outward senses, light, night, the air, and waters suitable for us, and 
everything the body requires to sustain, shelter, heal, or beautify it: and all under this most equitable 
condition, that every man who made a good use of these advantages suited to the peace of this mortal 
condition, should receive ampler and better blessings, namely, the peace of immortality, accompanied by 
glory and honor in an endless life made fit for the enjoyment of God and of one another in God; but that he 
who used the present blessings badly should both lose them and should not receive the others. 


CHAPTER 14 


OF THE ORDER AND LAW WHICH OBTAIN IN HEAVEN AND EARTH, WHEREBY IT COMES TO PASS THAT HUMAN 
SOCIETY IS SERVED BY THOSE WHO RULE IT 


The whole use, then, of things temporal has a reference to this result of earthly peace in the earthly 
community, while in the city of God it is connected with eternal peace. And therefore, if we were irrational 
animals, we should desire nothing beyond the proper arrangement of the parts of the body and the 
satisfaction of the appetites,—nothing, therefore, but bodily comfort and abundance of pleasures, that the 
peace of the body might contribute to the peace of the soul. For if bodily peace be awanting, a bar is put 
to the peace even of the irrational soul, since it cannot obtain the gratification of its appetites. And these 
two together help out the mutual peace of soul and body, the peace of harmonious life and health. For as 
animals, by shunning pain, show that they love bodily peace, and, by pursuing pleasure to gratify their 
appetites, show that they love peace of soul, so their shrinking from death is a sufficient indication of their 
intense love of that peace which binds soul and body in close alliance. But, as man has a rational soul, he 
subordinates all this which he has in common with the beasts to the peace of his rational soul, that his 
intellect may have free play and may regulate his actions, and that he may thus enjoy the well-ordered 
harmony of knowledge and action which constitutes, as we have said, the peace of the rational soul. And 
for this purpose he must desire to be neither molested by pain, nor disturbed by desire, nor extinguished 
by death, that he may arrive at some useful knowledge by which he may regulate his life and manners. 
But, owing to the liability of the human mind to fall into mistakes, this very pursuit of knowledge may be a 
snare to him unless he has a divine Master, whom he may obey without misgiving, and who may at the 
same time give him such help as to preserve his own freedom. And because, so long as he is in this mortal 
body, he is a stranger to God, he walks by faith, not by sight; and he therefore refers all peace, bodily or 
spiritual or both, to that peace which mortal man has with the immortal God, so that he exhibits the well- 
ordered obedience of faith to eternal law. But as this divine Master inculcates two precepts,—the love of 
God and the love of our neighbor,—and as in these precepts a man finds three things he has to love,—God, 
himself, and his neighbor,—and that he who loves God loves himself thereby, it follows that he must 
endeavor to get his neighbor to love God, since he is ordered to love his neighbor as himself. He ought to 
make this endeavor in behalf of his wife, his children, his household, all within his reach, even as he would 
wish his neighbor to do the same for him if he needed it; and consequently he will be at peace, or in well- 
ordered concord, with all men, as far as in him lies. And this is the order of this concord, that a man, in 
the first place, injure no one, and, in the second, do good to every one he can reach. Primarily, therefore, 
his own household are his care, for the law of nature and of society gives him readier access to them and 
greater opportunity of serving them. And hence the apostle says, “Now, if any provide not for his own, and 
specially for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” This is the 
origin of domestic peace, or the well-ordered concord of those in the family who rule and those who obey. 
For they who care for the rest rule,—the husband the wife, the parents the children, the masters the 
servants; and they who are cared for obey,—the women their husbands, the children their parents, the 
servants their masters. But in the family of the just man who lives by faith and is as yet a pilgrim 
journeying on to the celestial city, even those who rule serve those whom they seem to command; for they 
rule not from a love of power, but from a sense of the duty they owe to others—not because they are proud 


of authority, but because they love mercy. 


CHAPTER 15 


OF THE LIBERTY PROPER TO MAN’S NATURE, AND THE SERVITUDE INTRODUCED BY SIN,—A SERVITUDE IN 
WHICH THE MAN WHOSE WILL IS WICKED IS THE SLAVE OF HIS OWN LUST, THOUGH HE IS FREE SO FAR AS 
REGARDS OTHER MEN 


This is prescribed by the order of nature: it is thus that God has created man. For “let them,” He says, 
“have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every creeping thing which 
creepeth on the earth.” He did not intend that His rational creature, who was made in His image, should 
have dominion over anything but the irrational creation,—not man over man, but man over the beasts. 
And hence the righteous men in primitive times were made shepherds of cattle rather than kings of men, 
God intending thus to teach us what the relative position of the creatures is, and what the desert of sin; 
for it is with justice, we believe, that the condition of slavery is the result of sin. And this is why we do not 
find the word “slave” in any part of Scripture until righteous Noah branded the sin of his son with this 
name. It is a name, therefore, introduced by sin and not by nature. The origin of the Latin word for slave 
is supposed to be found in the circumstance that those who by the law of war were liable to be killed were 
sometimes preserved by their victors, and were hence called servants. And these circumstances could 
never have arisen save through sin. For even when we wage a just war, our adversaries must be sinning; 
and every victory, even though gained by wicked men, is a result of the first judgment of God, who 
humbles the vanquished either for the sake of removing or of punishing their sins. Witness that man of 
God, Daniel, who, when he was in captivity, confessed to God his own sins and the sins of his people, and 
declares with pious grief that these were the cause of the captivity. The prime cause, then, of slavery is 
sin, which brings man under the dominion of his fellow,—that which does not happen save by the 
judgment of God, with whom is no unrighteousness, and who knows how to award fit punishments to 
every variety of offence. But our Master in heaven says, “Every one who doeth sin is the servant of sin.” 
And thus there are many wicked masters who have religious men as their slaves, and who are yet 
themselves in bondage; “for of whom a man is overcome, of the same is he brought in bondage.” And 
beyond question it is a happier thing to be the slave of a man than of a lust; for even this very lust of 
ruling, to mention no others, lays waste men’s hearts with the most ruthless dominion. Moreover, when 
men are subjected to one another in a peaceful order, the lowly position does as much good to the servant 
as the proud position does harm to the master. But by nature, as God first created us, no one is the slave 
either of man or of sin. This servitude is, however, penal, and is appointed by that law which enjoins the 
preservation of the natural order and forbids its disturbance; for if nothing had been done in violation of 
that law, there would have been nothing to restrain by penal servitude. And therefore the apostle 
admonishes slaves to be subject to their masters, and to serve them heartily and with good-will, so that, if 
they cannot be freed by their masters, they may themselves make their slavery in some sort free, by 
serving not in crafty fear, but in faithful love, until all unrighteousness pass away, and all principality and 
every human power be brought to nothing, and God be all in all. 


CHAPTER 16 


OF EQUITABLE RULE 


And therefore, although our righteous fathers had slaves, and administered their domestic affairs so as to 
distinguish between the condition of slaves and the heirship of sons in regard to the blessings of this life, 
yet in regard to the worship of God, in whom we hope for eternal blessings, they took an equally loving 
oversight of all the members of their household. And this is so much in accordance with the natural order, 
that the head of the household was called paterfamilias; and this name has been so generally accepted, 
that even those whose rule is unrighteous are glad to apply it to themselves. But those who are true 
fathers of their households desire and endeavor that all the members of their household, equally with 
their own children, should worship and win God, and should come to that heavenly home in which the 
duty of ruling men is no longer necessary, because the duty of caring for their everlasting happiness has 
also ceased; but, until they reach that home, masters ought to feel their position of authority a greater 
burden than servants their service. And if any member of the family interrupts the domestic peace by 
disobedience, he is corrected either by word or blow, or some kind of just and legitimate punishment, such 
as society permits, that he may himself be the better for it, and be readjusted to the family harmony from 
which he had dislocated himself. For as it is not benevolent to give a man help at the expense of some 
greater benefit he might receive, so it is not innocent to spare a man at the risk of his falling into graver 
sin. To be innocent, we must not only do harm to no man, but also restrain him from sin or punish his sin, 
so that either the man himself who is punished may profit by his experience, or others be warned by his 
example. Since, then, the house ought to be the beginning or element of the city, and every beginning 
bears reference to some end of its own kind, and every element to the integrity of the whole of which it is 
an element, it follows plainly enough that domestic peace has a relation to civic peace,—in other words, 
that the well-ordered concord of domestic obedience and domestic rule has a relation to the well-ordered 
concord of civic obedience and civic rule. And therefore it follows, further, that the father of the family 
ought to frame his domestic rule in accordance with the law of the city, so that the household may be in 
harmony with the civic order. 


CHAPTER 17 
WHAT PRODUCES PEACE, AND WHAT DISCORD, BETWEEN THE HEAVENLY AND EARTHLY CITIES 


But the families which do not live by faith seek their peace in the earthly advantages of this life; while the 
families which live by faith look for those eternal blessings which are promised, and use as pilgrims such 
advantages of time and of earth as do not fascinate and divert them from God, but rather aid them to 
endure with greater ease, and to keep down the number of those burdens of the corruptible body which 
weigh upon the soul. Thus the things necessary for this mortal life are used by both kinds of men and 
families alike, but each has its own peculiar and widely different aim in using them. The earthly city, 
which does not live by faith, seeks an earthly peace, and the end it proposes, in the well-ordered concord 
of civic obedience and rule, is the combination of men’s wills to attain the things which are helpful to this 
life. The heavenly city, or rather the part of it which sojourns on earth and lives by faith, makes use of this 
peace only because it must, until this mortal condition which necessitates it shall pass away. 
Consequently, so long as it lives like a captive and a stranger in the earthly city, though it has already 
received the promise of redemption, and the gift of the Spirit as the earnest of it, it makes no scruple to 
obey the laws of the earthly city, whereby the things necessary for the maintenance of this mortal life are 
administered; and thus, as this life is common to both cities, so there is a harmony between them in 
regard to what belongs to it. But, as the earthly city has had some philosophers whose doctrine is 
condemned by the divine teaching, and who, being deceived either by their own conjectures or by 
demons, supposed that many gods must be invited to take an interest in human affairs, and assigned to 
each a separate function and a separate department,—to one the body, to another the soul; and in the 
body itself, to one the head, to another the neck, and each of the other members to one of the gods; and in 
like manner, in the soul, to one god the natural capacity was assigned, to another education, to another 
anger, to another lust; and so the various affairs of life were assigned,—cattle to one, corn to another, 
wine to another, oil to another, the woods to another, money to another, navigation to another, wars and 
victories to another, marriages to another, births and fecundity to another, and other things to other gods: 
and as the celestial city, on the other hand, knew that one God only was to be worshipped, and that to Him 
alone was due that service which the Greeks call latreia, and which can be given only to a god, it has 
come to pass that the two cities could not have common laws of religion, and that the heavenly city has 
been compelled in this matter to dissent, and to become obnoxious to those who think differently, and to 
stand the brunt of their anger and hatred and persecutions, except in so far as the minds of their enemies 
have been alarmed by the multitude of the Christians and quelled by the manifest protection of God 
accorded to them. This heavenly city, then, while it sojourns on earth, calls citizens out of all nations, and 
gathers together a society of pilgrims of all languages, not scrupling about diversities in the manners, 
laws, and institutions whereby earthly peace is secured and maintained, but recognizing that, however 
various these are, they all tend to one and the same end of earthly peace. It therefore is so far from 
rescinding and abolishing these diversities, that it even preserves and adopts them, so long only as no 
hindrance to the worship of the one supreme and true God is thus introduced. Even the heavenly city, 
therefore, while in its state of pilgrimage, avails itself of the peace of earth, and, so far as it can without 
injuring faith and godliness, desires and maintains a common agreement among men regarding the 
acquisition of the necessaries of life, and makes this earthly peace bear upon the peace of heaven; for this 
alone can be truly called and esteemed the peace of the reasonable creatures, consisting as it does in the 
perfectly ordered and harmonious enjoyment of God and of one another in God. When we shall have 
reached that peace, this mortal life shall give place to one that is eternal, and our body shall be no more 
this animal body which by its corruption weighs down the soul, but a spiritual body feeling no want, and in 
all its members subjected to the will. In its pilgrim state the heavenly city possesses this peace by faith; 
and by this faith it lives righteously when it refers to the attainment of that peace every good action 
towards God and man; for the life of the city is a social life. 


CHAPTER 18 
HOW DIFFERENT THE UNCERTAINTY OF THE NEW ACADEMY IS FROM THE CERTAINTY OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


As regards the uncertainty about everything which Varro alleges to be the differentiating characteristic of 
the New Academy, the city of God thoroughly detests such doubt as madness. Regarding matters which it 
apprehends by the mind and reason it has most absolute certainty, although its knowledge is limited 
because of the corruptible body pressing down the mind, for, as the apostle says, “We know in part.” It 
believes also the evidence of the senses which the mind uses by aid of the body; for [if one who trusts his 
senses is sometimes deceived], he is more wretchedly deceived who fancies he should never trust them. It 
believes also the Holy Scriptures, old and new, which we call canonical, and which are the source of the 
faith by which the just lives and by which we walk without doubting whilst we are absent from the Lord. 
So long as this faith remains inviolate and firm, we may without blame entertain doubts regarding some 
things which we have neither perceived by sense nor by reason, and which have not been revealed to us 
by the canonical Scriptures, nor come to our knowledge through witnesses whom it is absurd to 
disbelieve. 


CHAPTER 19 
OF THE DRESS AND HABITS OF THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 


It is a matter of no moment in the city of God whether he who adopts the faith that brings men to God 
adopts it in one dress and manner of life or another, so long only as he lives in conformity with the 
commandments of God. And hence, when philosophers themselves become Christians, they are compelled, 
indeed, to abandon their erroneous doctrines, but not their dress and mode of living, which are no 
obstacle to religion. So that we make no account of that distinction of sects which Varro adduced in 
connection with the Cynic school, provided always nothing indecent or self-indulgent is retained. As to 
these three modes of life, the contemplative, the active, and the composite, although, so long as a man’s 
faith is preserved, he may choose any of them without detriment to his eternal interests, yet he must 
never overlook the claims of truth and duty. No man has a right to lead such a life of contemplation as to 
forget in his own ease the service due to his neighbor; nor has any man a right to be so immersed in 
active life as to neglect the contemplation of God. The charm of leisure must not be indolent vacancy of 
mind, but the investigation or discovery of truth, that thus every man may make solid attainments without 
grudging that others do the same. And, in active life, it is not the honors or power of this life we should 
covet, since all things under the sun are vanity, but we should aim at using our position and influence, if 
these have been honorably attained, for the welfare of those who are under us, in the way we have 
already explained. It is to this the apostle refers when he says, “He that desireth the episcopate desireth a 
good work.” He wished to show that the episcopate is the title of a work, not of an honor. It is a Greek 
word, and signifies that he who governs superintends or takes care of those whom he governs: for epi 
means over, and skopein, to see; therefore episkopein means “to oversee.” So that he who loves to govern 
rather than to do good is no bishop. Accordingly no one is prohibited from the search after truth, for in 
this leisure may most laudably be spent; but it is unseemly to covet the high position requisite for 
governing the people, even though that position be held and that government be administered in a seemly 
manner. And therefore holy leisure is longed for by the love of truth; but it is the necessity of love to 
undertake requisite business. If no one imposes this burden upon us, we are free to sift and contemplate 
truth; but if it be laid upon us, we are necessitated for love’s sake to undertake it. And yet not even in this 
case are we obliged wholly to relinquish the sweets of contemplation; for were these to be withdrawn, the 
burden might prove more than we could bear. 


CHAPTER 20 
THAT THE SAINTS ARE IN THIS LIFE BLESSED IN HOPE 


Since, then, the supreme good of the city of God is perfect and eternal peace, not such as mortals pass 
into and out of by birth and death, but the peace of freedom from all evil, in which the immortals ever 
abide; who can deny that that future life is most blessed, or that, in comparison with it, this life which now 
we live is most wretched, be it filled with all blessings of body and soul and external things? And yet, if 
any man uses this life with a reference to that other which he ardently loves and confidently hopes for, he 
may well be called even now blessed, though not in reality so much as in hope. But the actual possession 
of the happiness of this life, without the hope of what is beyond, is but a false happiness and profound 
misery. For the true blessings of the soul are not now enjoyed; for that is no true wisdom which does not 
direct all its prudent observations, manly actions, virtuous self-restraint, and just arrangements, to that 
end in which God shall be all and all in a secure eternity and perfect peace. 


CHAPTER 21 


WHETHER THERE EVER WAS A ROMAN REPUBLIC ANSWERING TO THE DEFINITIONS OF SCIPIO IN CICERO’S 
DIALOGUE 


This, then, is the place where I should fulfill the promise gave in the second book of this work, and 
explain, as briefly and clearly as possible, that if we are to accept the definitions laid down by Scipio in 
Cicero’s De Republica, there never was a Roman republic; for he briefly defines a republic as the weal of 
the people. And if this definition be true, there never was a Roman republic, for the people’s weal was 
never attained among the Romans. For the people, according to his definition, is an assemblage 
associated by a common acknowledgment of right and by a community of interests. And what he means by 
a common acknowledgment of right he explains at large, showing that a republic cannot be administered 
without justice. Where, therefore, there is no true justice there can be no right. For that which is done by 
right is justly done, and what is unjustly done cannot be done by right. For the unjust inventions of men 
are neither to be considered nor spoken of as rights; for even they themselves say that right is that which 
flows from the fountain of justice, and deny the definition which is commonly given by those who 
misconceive the matter, that right is that which is useful to the stronger party. Thus, where there is not 
true justice there can be no assemblage of men associated by a common acknowledgment of right, and 
therefore there can be no people, as defined by Scipio or Cicero; and if no people, then no weal of the 
people, but only of some promiscuous multitude unworthy of the name of people. Consequently, if the 
republic is the weal of the people, and there is no people if it be not associated by a common 
acknowledgment of right, and if there is no right where there is no justice, then most certainly it follows 


that there is no republic where there is no justice. Further, justice is that virtue which gives every one his 
due. Where, then, is the justice of man, when he deserts the true God and yields himself to impure 
demons? Is this to give every one his due? Or is he who keeps back a piece of ground from the purchaser, 
and gives it to a man who has no right to it, unjust, while he who keeps back himself from the God who 
made him, and serves wicked spirits, is just? 


This same book, De Republica, advocates the cause of justice against injustice with great force and 
keenness. The pleading for injustice against justice was first heard, and it was asserted that without 
injustice a republic could neither increase nor even subsist, for it was laid down as an absolutely 
unassailable position that it is unjust for some men to rule and some to serve; and yet the imperial city to 
which the republic belongs cannot rule her provinces without having recourse to this injustice. It was 
replied in behalf of justice, that this ruling of the provinces is just, because servitude may be 
advantageous to the provincials, and is so when rightly administered,—that is to say, when lawless men 
are prevented from doing harm. And further, as they became worse and worse so long as they were free, 
they will improve by subjection. To confirm this reasoning, there is added an eminent example drawn from 
nature: for “why,” it is asked, “does God rule man, the soul the body, the reason the passions and other 
vicious parts of the soul?” This example leaves no doubt that, to some, servitude is useful; and, indeed, to 
serve God is useful to all. And it is when the soul serves God that it exercises a right control over the 
body; and in the soul itself the reason must be subject to God if it is to govern as it ought the passions and 
other vices. Hence, when a man does not serve God, what justice can we ascribe to him, since in this case 
his soul cannot exercise a just control over the body, nor his reason over his vices? And if there is no 
justice in such an individual, certainly there can be none in a community composed of such persons. Here, 
therefore, there is not that common acknowledgment of right which makes an assemblage of men a 
people whose affairs we call a republic. And why need I speak of the advantageousness, the common 
participation in which, according to the definition, makes a people? For although, if you choose to regard 
the matter attentively, you will see that there is nothing advantageous to those who live godlessly, as every 
one lives who does not serve God but demons, whose wickedness you may measure by their desire to 
receive the worship of men though they are most impure spirits, yet what I have said of the common 
acknowledgment of right is enough to demonstrate that, according to the above definition, there can be 
no people, and therefore no republic, where there is no justice. For if they assert that in their republic the 
Romans did not serve unclean spirits, but good and holy gods, must we therefore again reply to this 
evasion, though already we have said enough, and more than enough, to expose it? He must be an 
uncommonly stupid, or a shamelessly contentious person, who has read through the foregoing books to 
this point, and can yet question whether the Romans served wicked and impure demons. But, not to speak 
of their character, it is written in the law of the true God, “He that sacrificeth unto any god save unto the 
Lord only, he shall be utterly destroyed.” He, therefore, who uttered so menacing a commandment 
decreed that no worship should be given either to good or bad gods. 


CHAPTER 22 


WHETHER THE GOD WHOM THE CHRISTIANS SERVE IS THE TRUE GOD TO WHOM ALONE SACRIFICE OUGHT TO 
BE PAID 


But it may be replied, Who is this God, or what proof is there that He alone is worthy to receive sacrifice 
from the Romans? One must be very blind to be still asking who this God is. He is the God whose prophets 
predicted the things we see accomplished. He is the God from whom Abraham received the assurance, “In 
thy seed shall all nations be blessed.” That this was fulfilled in Christ, who according to the flesh sprang 
from that seed, is recognized, whether they will or no, even by those who have continued to be the 
enemies of this name. He is the God whose divine Spirit spake by the men whose predictions I cited in the 
preceding books, and which are fulfilled in the Church which has extended over all the world. This is the 
God whom Varro, the most learned of the Romans, supposed to be Jupiter, though he knows not what he 
says; yet I think it right to note the circumstance that a man of such learning was unable to suppose that 
this God had no existence or was contemptible, but believed Him to be the same as the supreme God. In 
fine, He is the God whom Porphyry, the most learned of the philosophers, though the bitterest enemy of 
the Christians, confesses to be a great God, even according to the oracles of those whom he esteems gods. 


CHAPTER 23 
PORPHYRY’S ACCOUNT OF THE RESPONSES GIVEN BY THE ORACLES OF THE GODS CONCERNING CHRIST 


For in his book called ek logion philosophias, in which he collects and comments upon the responses 
which he pretends were uttered by the gods concerning divine things, he says—I give his own words as 
they have been translated from the Greek: “To one who inquired what god he should propitiate in order to 
recall his wife from Christianity, Apollo replied in the following verses.” Then the following words are 
given as those of Apollo: “You will probably find it easier to write lasting characters on the water, or 
lightly fly like a bird through the air, than to restore right feeling in your impious wife once she has 
polluted herself. Let her remain as she pleases in her foolish deception, and sing false laments to her dead 
God, who was condemned by right-minded judges, and perished ignominiously by a violent death.” Then 
after these verses of Apollo (which we have given in a Latin version that does not preserve the metrical 


form), he goes on to say: “In these verses Apollo exposed the incurable corruption of the Christians, 
saying that the Jews, rather than the Christians, recognized God.” See how he misrepresents Christ, 
giving the Jews the preference to the Christians in the recognition of God. This was his explanation of 
Apollo’s verses, in which he says that Christ was put to death by right-minded or just judges,—in other 
words, that He deserved to die. I leave the responsibility of this oracle regarding Christ on the lying 
interpreter of Apollo, or on this philosopher who believed it or possibly himself invented it; as to its 
agreement with Porphyry’s opinions or with other oracles, we shall in a little have something to say. In 
this passage, however, he says that the Jews, as the interpreters of God, judged justly in pronouncing 
Christ to be worthy of the most shameful death. He should have listened, then, to this God of the Jews to 
whom he bears this testimony, when that God says, “He that sacrificeth to any other god save to the Lord 
alone shall be utterly destroyed.” But let us come to still plainer expressions, and hear how great a God 
Porphyry thinks the God of the Jews is. Apollo, he says, when asked whether word, i.e., reason, or law is 
the better thing, replied in the following verses. Then he gives the verses of Apollo, from which I select 
the following as sufficient: “God, the Generator, and the King prior to all things, before whom heaven and 
earth, and the sea, and the hidden places of hell tremble, and the deities themselves are afraid, for their 
law is the Father whom the holy Hebrews honor.” In this oracle of his god Apollo, Porphyry avowed that 
the God of the Hebrews is so great that the deities themselves are afraid before Him. I am surprised, 
therefore, that when God said, He that sacrificeth to other gods shall be utterly destroyed, Porphyry 
himself was not afraid lest he should be destroyed for sacrificing to other gods. 


This philosopher, however, has also some good to say of Christ, oblivious, as it were, of that contumely of 
his of which we have just been speaking; or as if his gods spoke evil of Christ only while asleep, and 
recognized Him to be good, and gave Him His deserved praise, when they awoke. For, as if he were about 
to proclaim some marvellous thing passing belief, he says, “What we are going to say will certainly take 
some by surprise. For the gods have declared that Christ was very pious, and has become immortal, and 
that they cherish his memory: that the Christians, however, are polluted, contaminated, and involved in 
error. And many other such things,” he says, “do the gods say against the Christians.” Then he gives 
specimens of the accusations made, as he says, by the gods against them, and then goes on: “But to some 
who asked Hecate whether Christ were a God, she replied, You know the condition of the disembodied 
immortal soul, and that if it has been severed from wisdom it always errs. The soul you refer to is that of a 
man foremost in piety: they worship it because they mistake the truth.” To this so-called oracular response 
he adds the following words of his own: “Of this very pious man, then, Hecate said that the soul, like the 
souls of other good men, was after death dowered with immortality, and that the Christians through 
ignorance worship it. And to those who ask why he was condemned to die, the oracle of the goddess 
replied, The body, indeed, is always exposed to torments, but the souls of the pious abide in heaven. And 
the soul you inquire about has been the fatal cause of error to other souls which were not fated to receive 
the gifts of the gods, and to have the knowledge of immortal Jove. Such souls are therefore hated by the 
gods; for they who were fated not to receive the gifts of the gods, and not to know God, were fated to be 
involved in error by means of him you speak of. He himself, however, was good, and heaven has been 
opened to him as to other good men. You are not, then, to speak evil of him, but to pity the folly of men: 
and through him men’s danger is imminent.” 


Who is so foolish as not to see that these oracles were either composed by a clever man with a strong 
animus against the Christians, or were uttered as responses by impure demons with a similar design,— 
that is to say, in order that their praise of Christ may win credence for their vituperation of Christians; and 
that thus they may, if possible, close the way of eternal salvation, which is identical with Christianity? For 
they believe that they are by no means counter working their own hurtful craft by promoting belief in 
Christ, so long as their calumniation of Christians is also accepted; for they thus secure that even the man 
who thinks well of Christ declines to become a Christian, and is therefore not delivered from their own 
rule by the Christ he praises. Besides, their praise of Christ is so contrived that whosoever believes in Him 
as thus represented will not be a true Christian but a Photinian heretic, recognizing only the humanity, 
and not also the divinity of Christ, and will thus be precluded from salvation and from deliverance out of 
the meshes of these devilish lies. For our part, we are no better pleased with Hecate’s praises of Christ 
than with Apollo’s calumniation of Him. Apollo says that Christ was put to death by right-minded judges, 
implying that He was unrighteous. Hecate says that He was a most pious man, but no more. The intention 
of both is the same, to prevent men from becoming Christians, because if this be secured, men shall never 
be rescued from their power. But it is incumbent on our philosopher, or rather on those who believe in 
these pretended oracles against the Christians, first of all, if they can, to bring Apollo and Hecate to the 
same mind regarding Christ, so that either both may condemn or both praise Him. And even if they 
succeeded in this, we for our part would notwithstanding repudiate the testimony of demons, whether 
favorable or adverse to Christ. But when our adversaries find a god and goddess of their own at variance 
about Christ the one praising, the other vituperating Him, they can certainly give no credence, if they 
have any judgment, to mere men who blaspheme the Christians. 


When Porphyry or Hecate praises Christ, and adds that He gave Himself to the Christians as a fatal gift, 
that they might be involved in error, he exposes, as he thinks, the causes of this error. But before I cite his 
words to that purpose, I would ask, If Christ did thus give Himself to the Christians to involve them in 
error, did He do so willingly, or against His will? If willingly, how is He righteous? If against His will, how 
is He blessed? However, let us hear the causes of this error. “There are,” he says,” in a certain place very 


small earthly spirits, subject to the power of evil demons. The wise men of the Hebrews, among whom was 
this Jesus, as you have heard from the oracles of Apollo cited above, turned religious persons from these 
very wicked demons and minor spirits, and taught them rather to worship the celestial gods, and 
especially to adore God the Father. This,” he said, “the gods enjoin; and we have already shown how they 
admonish the soul to turn to God, and command it to worship Him. But the ignorant and the ungodly, who 
are not destined to receive favors from the gods, nor to know the immortal Jupiter, not listening to the 
gods and their messages, have turned away from all gods, and have not only refused to hate, but have 
venerated the prohibited demons. Professing to worship God, they refuse to do those things by which 
alone God is worshipped. For God, indeed, being the Father of all, is in need of nothing; but for us it is 
good to adore Him by means of justice, chastity, and other virtues, and thus to make life itself a prayer to 
Him, by inquiring into and imitating His nature. For inquiry,” says he, “purifies and imitation deifies us, by 
moving us nearer to Him.” He is right in so far as he proclaims God the Father, and the conduct by which 
we should worship Him. Of such precepts the prophetic books of the Hebrews are full, when they praise 
or blame the life of the saints. But in speaking of the Christians he is in error, and caluminates them as 
much as is desired by the demons whom he takes for gods, as if it were difficult for any man to recollect 
the disgraceful and shameful actions which used to be done in the theatres and temples to please the 
gods, and to compare with these things what is heard in our churches, and what is offered to the true 
God, and from this comparison to conclude where character is edified, and where it is ruined. But who but 
a diabolical spirit has told or suggested to this man so manifest and vain a lie, as that the Christians 
reverenced rather than hated the demons, whose worship the Hebrews prohibited? But that God, whom 
the Hebrew sages worshipped, forbids sacrifice to be offered even to the holy angels of heaven and divine 
powers, whom we, in this our pilgrimage, venerate and love as our most blessed fellow-citizens. For in the 
law which God gave to His Hebrew people He utters this menace, as in a voice of thunder: “He that 
sacrificeth unto any god, save unto the Lord only, he shall be utterly destroyed.” And that no one might 
suppose that this prohibition extends only to the very wicked demons and earthly spirits, whom this 
philosopher calls very small and inferior,—for even these are in the Scripture called gods, not of the 
Hebrews, but of the nations, as the Septuagint translators have shown in the psalm where it is said, “For 
all the gods of the nations are demons,”—that no one might suppose, I say, that sacrifice to these demons 
was prohibited, but that sacrifice might be offered to all or some of the celestials, it was immediately 
added, “save unto the Lord alone.” The God of the Hebrews, then, to whom this renowned philosopher 
bears this signal testimony, gave to His Hebrew people a law, composed in the Hebrew language, and not 
obscure and unknown, but published now in every nation, and in this law it is written, “He that sacrificeth 
unto any god, save unto the Lord alone, he shall be utterly destroyed.” What need is there to seek further 
proofs in the law or the prophets of this same thing? Seek, we need not say, for the passages are neither 
few nor difficult to find; but what need to collect and apply to my argument the proofs which are thickly 
sown and obvious, and by which it appears clear as day that sacrifice may be paid to none but the 
supreme and true God? Here is one brief but decided, even menacing, and certainly true utterance of that 
God whom the wisest of our adversaries so highly extol. Let this be listened to, feared, fulfilled, that there 
may be no disobedient soul cut off. “He that sacrifices,” He says, not because He needs anything, but 
because it behoves us to be His possession. Hence the Psalmist in the Hebrew Scriptures sings, “I have 
said to the Lord, Thou art my God, for Thou needest not my good.” For we ourselves, who are His own 
city, are His most noble and worthy sacrifice, and it is this mystery we celebrate in our sacrifices, which 
are well known to the faithful, as we have explained in the preceding books. For through the prophets the 
oracles of God declared that the sacrifices which the Jews offered as a shadow of that which was to be 
would cease, and that the nations, from the rising to the setting of the sun, would offer one sacrifice. 
From these oracles, which we now see accomplished, we have made such selections as seemed suitable to 
our purpose in this work. And therefore, where there is not this righteousness whereby the one supreme 
God rules the obedient city according to His grace, so that it sacrifices to none but Him, and whereby, in 
all the citizens of this obedient city, the soul consequently rules the body and reason the vices in the 
rightful order, so that, as the individual just man, so also the community and people of the just, live by 
faith, which works by love, that love whereby man loves God as He ought to be loved, and his neighbor as 
himself,—there, I say, there is not an assemblage associated by a common acknowledgment of right, and 
by a community of interests. But if there is not this, there is not a people, if our definition be true, and 
therefore there is no republic; for where there is no people there can be no republic. 


CHAPTER 24 


THE DEFINITION WHICH MUST BE GIVEN OF A PEOPLE AND A REPUBLIC, IN ORDER TO VINDICATE THE 
ASSUMPTION OF THESE TITLES BY THE ROMANS AND BY OTHER KINGDOMS 


But if we discard this definition of a people, and, assuming another, say that a people is an assemblage of 
reasonable beings bound together by a common agreement as to the objects of their love, then, in order to 
discover the character of any people, we have only to observe what they love. Yet whatever it loves, if only 
it is an assemblage of reasonable beings and not of beasts, and is bound together by an agreement as to 
the objects of love, it is reasonably called a people; and it will be a superior people in proportion as it is 
bound together by higher interests, inferior in proportion as it is bound together by lower. According to 
this definition of ours, the Roman people is a people, and its weal is without doubt a commonwealth or 
republic. But what its tastes were in its early and subsequent days, and how it declined into sanguinary 
seditions and then to social and civil wars, and so burst asunder or rotted off the bond of concord in which 


the health of a people consists, history shows, and in the preceding books I have related at large. And yet 
I would not on this account say either that it was not a people, or that its administration was not a 
republic, so long as there remains an assemblage of reasonable beings bound together by a common 
agreement as to the objects of love. But what I say of this people and of this republic I must be understood 
to think and say of the Athenians or any Greek state, of the Egyptians, of the early Assyrian Babylon, and 
of every other nation, great or small, which had a public government. For, in general, the city of the 
ungodly, which did not obey the command of God that it should offer no sacrifice save to Him alone, and 
which, therefore, could not give to the soul its proper command over the body, nor to the reason its just 
authority over the vices, is void of true justice. 


CHAPTER 25 
THAT WHERE THERE IS NO TRUE RELIGION THERE ARE NO TRUE VIRTUES 


For though the soul may seem to rule the body admirably, and the reason the vices, if the soul and reason 
do not themselves obey God, as God has commanded them to serve Him, they have no proper authority 
over the body and the vices. For what kind of mistress of the body and the vices can that mind be which is 
ignorant of the true God, and which, instead of being subject to His authority, is prostituted to the 
corrupting influences of the most vicious demons? It is for this reason that the virtues which it seems to 
itself to possess, and by which it restrains the body and the vices that it may obtain and keep what it 
desires, are rather vices than virtues so long as there is no reference to God in the matter. For although 
some suppose that virtues which have a reference only to themselves, and are desired only on their own 
account, are yet true and genuine virtues, the fact is that even then they are inflated with pride, and are 
therefore to be reckoned vices rather than virtues. For as that which gives life to the flesh is not derived 
from flesh, but is above it, so that which gives blessed life to man is not derived from man, but is 
something above him; and what I say of man is true of every celestial power and virtue whatsoever. 


CHAPTER 26 


OF THE PEACE WHICH IS ENJOYED BY THE PEOPLE THAT ARE ALIENATED FROM GOD, AND THE USE MADE OF IT 
BY THE PEOPLE OF GOD IN THE TIME OF ITS PILGRIMAGE 


Wherefore, as the life of the flesh is the soul, so the blessed life of man is God, of whom the sacred 
writings of the Hebrews say, “Blessed is the people whose God is the Lord.” Miserable, therefore, is the 
people which is alienated from God. Yet even this people has a peace of its own which is not to be lightly 
esteemed, though, indeed, it shall not in the end enjoy it, because it makes no good use of it before the 
end. But it is our interest that it enjoy this peace meanwhile in this life; for as long as the two cities are 
commingled, we also enjoy the peace of Babylon. For from Babylon the people of God is so freed that it 
meanwhile sojourns in its company. And therefore the apostle also admonished the Church to pray for 
kings and those in authority, assigning as the reason, “that we may live a quiet and tranquil life in all 
godliness and love.” And the prophet Jeremiah, when predicting the captivity that was to befall the 
ancient people of God, and giving them the divine command to go obediently to Babylonia, and thus serve 
their God, counselled them also to pray for Babylonia, saying, “In the peace thereof shall ye have 
peace,”—the temporal peace which the good and the wicked together enjoy. 


CHAPTER 27 


THAT THE PEACE OF THOSE WHO SERVE GOD CANNOT IN THIS MORTAL LIFE BE APPREHENDED IN ITS 
PERFECTION 


But the peace which is peculiar to ourselves we enjoy now with God by faith, and shall hereafter enjoy 
eternally with Him by sight. But the peace which we enjoy in this life, whether common to all or peculiar 
to ourselves, is rather the solace of our misery than the positive enjoyment of felicity. Our very 
righteousness, too, though true in so far as it has respect to the true good, is yet in this life of such a kind 
that it consists rather in the remission of sins than in the perfecting of virtues. Witness the prayer of the 
whole city of God in its pilgrim state, for it cries to God by the mouth of all its members, “Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors.” And this prayer is efficacious not for those whose faith is “without works 
and dead,” but for those whose faith “worketh by love.” For as reason, though subjected to God, is yet 
“pressed down by the corruptible body,” so long as it is in this mortal condition, it has not perfect 
authority over vice, and therefore this prayer is needed by the righteous. For though it exercises authority, 
the vices do not submit without a struggle. For however well one maintains the conflict, and however 
thoroughly he has subdued these enemies, there steals in some evil thing, which, if it does not find ready 
expression in act, slips out by the lips, or insinuates itself into the thought; and therefore his peace is not 
full so long as he is at war with his vices. For it is a doubtful conflict he wages with those that resist, and 
his victory over those that are defeated is not secure, but full of anxiety and effort. Amidst these 
temptations, therefore, of all which it has been summarily said in the divine oracles, “Is not human life 
upon earth a temptation?” who but a proud man can presume that he so lives that he has no need to say 
to God, “Forgive us our debts?” And such a man is not great, but swollen and puffed up with vanity, and is 
justly resisted by Him who abundantly gives grace to the humble. Whence it is said, “God resisteth the 


proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” In this, then, consists the righteousness of a man, that he submit 
himself to God, his body to his soul, and his vices, even when they rebel, to his reason, which either 
defeats or at least resists them; and also that he beg from God grace to do his duty, and the pardon of his 
sins, and that he render to God thanks for all the blessings he receives. But, in that final peace to which 
all our righteousness has reference, and for the sake of which it is maintained, as our nature shall enjoy a 
sound immortality and incorruption, and shall have no more vices, and as we shall experience no 
resistance either from ourselves or from others, it will not be necessary that reason should rule vices 
which no longer exist, but God shall rule the man, and the soul shall rule the body, with a sweetness and 
facility suitable to the felicity of a life which is done with bondage. And this condition shall there be 
eternal, and we shall be assured of its eternity; and thus the peace of this blessedness and the 
blessedness of this peace shall be the supreme good. 


CHAPTER 28 
THE END OF THE WICKED 


But, on the other hand, they who do not belong to this city of God shall inherit eternal misery, which is 
also called the second death, because the soul shall then be separated from God its life, and therefore 
cannot be said to live, and the body shall be subjected to eternal pains. And consequently this second 
death shall be the more severe, because no death shall terminate it. But war being contrary to peace, as 
misery to happiness, and life to death, it is not without reason asked what kind of war can be found in the 
end of the wicked answering to the peace which is declared to be the end of the righteous? The person 
who puts this question has only to observe what it is in war that is hurtful and destructive, and he shall 
see that it is nothing else than the mutual opposition and conflict of things. And can he conceive a more 
grievous and bitter war than that in which the will is so opposed to passion, and passion to the will, that 
their hostility can never be terminated by the victory of either, and in which the violence of pain so 
conflicts with the nature of the body, that neither yields to the other? For in this life, when this conflict has 
arisen, either pain conquers and death expels the feeling of it, or nature conquers and health expels the 
pain. But in the world to come the pain continues that it may torment, and the nature endures that it may 
be sensible of it; and neither ceases to exist, lest punishment also should cease. Now, as it is through the 
last judgment that men pass to these ends, the good to the supreme good, the evil to the supreme evil, I 
will treat of this judgment in the following book. 


Book XX 


Argument—Concerning the last judgment, and the declarations regarding it in the old and new 
testaments. 


CHAPTER 1 


THAT ALTHOUGH GOD IS ALWAYS JUDGING, IT IS NEVERTHELESS REASONABLE TO CONFINE OUR ATTENTION IN 
THIS BOOK TO HIS LAST JUDGMENT 


Intending to speak, in dependence on God’s grace, of the day of His final judgment, and to affirm it 
against the ungodly and incredulous, we must first of all lay, as it were, in the foundation of the edifice the 
divine declarations. Those persons who do not believe such declarations do their best to oppose to them 
false and illusive sophisms of their own, either contending that what is adduced from Scripture has 
another meaning, or altogether denying that it is an utterance of God’s. For I suppose no man who 
understands what is written, and believes it to be communicated by the supreme and true God through 
holy men, refuses to yield and consent to these declarations, whether he orally confesses his consent, or is 
from some evil influence ashamed or afraid to do so; or even, with an opinionativeness closely resembling 
madness, makes strenuous efforts to defend what he knows and believes to be false against what he 
knows and believes to be true. 


That, therefore, which the whole Church of the true God holds and professes as its creed, that Christ shall 
come from heaven to judge quick and dead, this we call the last day, or last time, of the divine judgment. 
For we do not know how many days this judgment may occupy; but no one who reads the Scriptures, 
however negligently, need be told that in them “day” is customarily used for “time.” And when we speak of 
the day of God’s judgment, we add the word last or final for this reason, because even now God judges, 
and has judged from the beginning of human history, banishing from paradise, and excluding from the 
tree of life, those first men who perpetrated so great a sin. Yea, He was certainly exercising judgment also 
when He did not spare the angels who sinned, whose prince, overcome by envy, seduced men after being 
himself seduced. Neither is it without God’s profound and just judgment that the life of demons and men, 
the one in the air, the other on earth, is filled with misery, calamities, and mistakes. And even though no 
one had sinned, it could only have been by the good and right judgment of God that the whole rational 
creation could have been maintained in eternal blessedness by a persevering adherence to its Lord. He 
judges, too, not only in the mass, condemning the race of devils and the race of men to be miserable on 
account of the original sin of these races, but He also judges the voluntary and personal acts of 
individuals. For even the devils pray that they may not be tormented, which proves that without injustice 
they might either be spared or tormented according to their deserts. And men are punished by God for 
their sins often visibly, always secretly, either in this life or after death, although no man acts rightly save 
by the assistance of divine aid; and no man or devil acts unrighteously save by the permission of the 
divine and most just judgment. For, as the apostle says, “There is no unrighteousness with God;” and as he 
elsewhere says, “His judgments are inscrutable, and His ways past finding out.” In this book, then, I shall 
speak, as God permits, not of those first judgments, nor of these intervening judgments of God, but of the 
last judgment, when Christ is to come from heaven to judge the quick and the dead. For that day is 
properly called the day of judgment, because in it there shall be no room left for the ignorant questioning 
why this wicked person is happy and that righteous man unhappy. In that day true and full happiness shall 
be the lot of none but the good, while deserved and supreme misery shall be the portion of the wicked, 
and of them only. 


CHAPTER 2 


THAT IN THE MINGLED WEB OF HUMAN AFFAIRS GOD’S JUDGMENT IS PRESENT, THOUGH IT CANNOT BE 
DISCERNED 


In this present time we learn to bear with equanimity the ills to which even good men are subject, and to 
hold cheap the blessings which even the wicked enjoy. And consequently, even in those conditions of life in 
which the justice of God is not apparent, His teaching is salutary. For we do not know by what judgment of 
God this good man is poor and that bad man rich; why he who, in our opinion, ought to suffer acutely for 
his abandoned life enjoys himself, while sorrow pursues him whose praiseworthy life leads us to suppose 
he should be happy; why the innocent man is dismissed from the bar not only unavenged, but even 
condemned, being either wronged by the iniquity of the judge, or overwhelmed by false evidence, while 
his guilty adversary, on the other hand, is not only discharged with impunity, but even has his claims 
admitted; why the ungodly enjoys good health, while the godly pines in sickness; why ruffians are of the 
soundest constitution, while they who could not hurt any one even with a word are from infancy afflicted 


with complicated disorders; why he who is useful to society is cut off by premature death, while those 
who, as it might seem, ought never to have been so much as born have lives of unusual length; why he 
who is full of crimes is crowned with honors, while the blameless man is buried in the darkness of neglect. 
But who can collect or enumerate all the contrasts of this kind? But if this anomalous state of things were 
uniform in this life, in which, as the sacred Psalmist says, “Man is like to vanity, his days as a shadow that 
passeth away,”—so uniform that none but wicked men won the transitory prosperity of earth, while only 
the good suffered its ills,—this could be referred to the just and even benign judgment of God. We might 
suppose that they who were not destined to obtain those everlasting benefits which constitute human 
blessedness were either deluded by transitory blessings as the just reward of their wickedness, or were, 
in God’s mercy, consoled by them, and that they who were not destined to suffer eternal torments were 
afflicted with temporal chastisement for their sins, or were stimulated to greater attainment in virtue. But 
now, as it is, since we not only see good men involved in the ills of life, and bad men enjoying the good of 
it, which seems unjust, but also that evil often overtakes evil men, and good surprises the good, the rather 
on this account are God’s judgments unsearchable, and His ways past finding out. Although, therefore, we 
do not know by what judgment these things are done or permitted to be done by God, with whom is the 
highest virtue, the highest wisdom, the highest justice, no infirmity, no rashness, no unrighteousness, yet 
it is salutary for us to learn to hold cheap such things, be they good or evil, as attach indifferently to good 
men and bad, and to covet those good things which belong only to good men, and flee those evils which 
belong only to evil men. But when we shall have come to that judgment, the date of which is called 
peculiarly the day of judgment, and sometimes the day of the Lord, we shall then recognize the justice of 
all God’s judgments, not only of such as shall then be pronounced, but, of all which take effect from the 
beginning, or may take effect before that time. And in that day we shall also recognize with what justice 
so many, or almost all, the just judgments of God in the present life defy the scrutiny of human sense or 
insight, though in this matter it is not concealed from pious minds that what is concealed is just. 


CHAPTER 3 


WHAT SOLOMON, IN THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES, SAYS REGARDING THE THINGS WHICH HAPPEN ALIKE TO 
GOOD AND WICKED MEN 


Solomon, the wisest king of Israel, who reigned in Jerusalem, thus commences the book called 
Ecclesiastes, which the Jews number among their canonical Scriptures: “Vanity of vanities, said 
Ecclesiastes, vanity of vanities; all is vanity. What profit hath a man of all his labor which he hath taken 
under the sun?” And after going on to enumerate, with this as his text, the calamities and delusions of this 
life, and the shifting nature of the present time, in which there is nothing substantial, nothing lasting, he 
bewails, among the other vanities that are under the sun, this also, that though wisdom excelleth folly as 
light excelleth darkness, and though the eyes of the wise man are in his head, while the fool walketh in 
darkness, yet one event happeneth to them all, that is to say, in this life under the sun, unquestionably 
alluding to those evils which we see befall good and bad men alike. He says, further, that the good suffer 
the ills of life as if they were evil doers, and the bad enjoy the good of life as if they were good. “There is a 
vanity which is done upon the earth; that there be just men unto whom it happeneth according to the 
work of the wicked: again, there be wicked men, to whom it happeneth according to the work of the 
righteous. I said, that this also is vanity.” This wisest man devoted this whole book to a full exposure of 
this vanity, evidently with no other object than that we might long for that life in which there is no vanity 
under the sun, but verity under Him who made the sun. In this vanity, then, was it not by the just and 
righteous judgment of God that man, made like to vanity, was destined to pass away? But in these days of 
vanity it makes an important difference whether he resists or yields to the truth, and whether he is 
destitute of true piety or a partaker of it,—important not so far as regards the acquirement of the 
blessings or the evasion of the calamities of this transitory and vain life, but in connection with the future 
judgment which shall make over to good men good things, and to bad men bad things, in permanent, 
inalienable possession. In fine, this wise man concludes this book of his by saying, “Fear God, and keep 
His commandments: for this is every man. For God shall bring every work into judgment, with every 
despised person, whether it be good, or whether it be evil.” What truer, terser, more salutary 
enouncement could be made? “Fear God, he says, and keep His commandments: for this is every man.” 
For whosoever has real existence, is this, is a keeper of God’s commandments; and he who is not this, is 
nothing. For so long as he remains in the likeness of vanity, he is not renewed in the image of the truth. 
“For God shall bring into judgment every work,”—that is, whatever man does in this life,—”whether it be 
good or whether it be evil, with every despised person,”—that is, with every man who here seems 
despicable, and is therefore not considered; for God sees even him and does not despise him nor pass him 
over in His judgment. 


CHAPTER 4 


THAT PROOFS OF THE LAST JUDGMENT WILL BE ADDUCED, FIRST FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT, AND THEN 
FROM THE OLD 


The proofs, then, of this last judgment of God which I propose to adduce shall be drawn first from the 
New Testament, and then from the Old. For although the Old Testament is prior in point of time, the New 
has the precedence in intrinsic value; for the Old acts the part of herald to the New. We shall therefore 


first cite passages from the New Testament, and confirm them by quotations from the Old Testament. The 
Old contains the law and the prophets, the New the gospel and the apostolic epistles. Now the apostle 
says “By the law is the knowledge of sin. But now the righteousness of God without the law is manifested, 
being witnessed by the law and the prophets; now the righteousness of God is by faith of Jesus Christ 
upon all them that believe.” This righteousness of God belongs to the New Testament, and evidence for it 
exists in the old books, that is to say, in the law and the prophets. I shall first, then state the case, and 
then call the witnesses. This order Jesus Christ Himself directs us to observe, saying, “The scribe 
instructed in the kingdom of God is like a good householder, bringing out of his treasure things new and 
old.” He did not say “old and new,” which He certainly would have said had He not wished to follow the 
order of merit rather than that of time. 


CHAPTER 5 


THE PASSAGES IN WHICH THE SAVIOUR DECLARES THAT THERE SHALL BE A DIVINE JUDGMENT IN THE END OF 
THE WORLD 


The Saviour Himself, while reproving the cities in which He had done great works, but which had not 
believed, and while setting them in unfavorable comparison with foreign cities, says, “But I say unto you, 
It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of judgment than for you.” And a little after He 
says, “Verily, I say unto you, It shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day of judgment than 
for thee.” Here He most plainly predicts that a day of judgment is to come. And in another place He says, 
“The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this generation, and shall condemn it: because they 
repented at the preaching of Jonas; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here. The queen of the south shall 
rise up in the judgment with this generation, and shall condemn it: for she came from the utter most parts 
of the earth to hear the words of Solomon; and behold, a greater than Solomon is here.” Two things we 
learn from this passage, that a judgment is to take place, and that it is to take place at the resurrection of 
the dead. For when He spoke of the Ninevites and the queen of the south, He certainly spoke of dead 
persons, and yet He said that they should rise up in the day of judgment. He did not say, “They shall 
condemn,” as if they themselves were to be the judges, but because, in comparison with them, the others 
shall be justly condemned. 


Again, in another passage, in which He was speaking of the present intermingling and future separation 
of the good and bad,—the separation which shall be made in the day of judgment,—He adduced a 
comparison drawn from the sown wheat and the tares sown among them, and gave this explanation of it 
to His disciples: “He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man,” etc. Here, indeed, He did not name the 
judgment or the day of judgment, but indicated it much more clearly by describing the circumstances, and 
foretold that it should take place in the end of the world. 


In like manner He says to His disciples, “Verily I say unto you, That ye which have followed me, in the 
regeneration, when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of His glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Here we learn that Jesus shall judge with His disciples. And 
therefore He said elsewhere to the Jews, “If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your sons cast 
them out? Therefore they shall be your judges.” Neither ought we to suppose that only twelve men shall 
judge along with Him, though He says that they shall sit upon twelve thrones; for by the number twelve is 
signified the completeness of the multitude of those who shall judge. For the two parts of the number 
seven (which commonly symbolizes totality), that is to say four and three, multiplied into one another, give 
twelve. For four times three, or three times four, are twelve. There are other meanings, too, in this 
number twelve. Were not this the right interpretation of the twelve thrones, then since we read that 
Matthias was ordained an apostle in the room of Judas the traitor, the Apostle Paul, though he labored 
more than them all, should have no throne of judgment; but he unmistakeably considers himself to be 
included in the number of the judges when he says, “Know ye not that we shall judge angels?” The same 
rule is to be observed in applying the number twelve to those who are to be judged. For though it was 
said, “judging the twelve tribes of Israel,” the tribe of Levi, which is the thirteenth, shall not on this 
account be exempt from judgment, neither shall judgment be passed only on Israel and not on the other 
nations. And by the words “in the regeneration,” He certainly meant the resurrection of the dead to be 
understood; for our flesh shall be regenerated by incorruption, as our soul is regenerated by faith. 


Many passages I omit, because, though they seem to refer to the last judgment, yet on a closer 
examination they are found to be ambiguous, or to allude rather to some other event,—whether to that 
coming of the Saviour which continually occurs in His Church, that is, in His members, in which comes 
little by little, and piece by piece, since the whole Church is His body, or to the destruction of the earthly 
Jerusalem. For when He speaks even of this, He often uses language which is applicable to the end of the 
world and that last and great day of judgment, so that these two events cannot be distinguished unless all 
the corresponding passages bearing on the subject in the three evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, are 
compared with one another,—for some things are put more obscurely by one evangelist and more plainly 
by another,—so that it becomes apparent what things are meant to be referred to one event. It is this 
which I have been at pains to do in a letter which I wrote to Hesychius of blessed memory, bishop of 
Salon, and entitled, “Of the End of the World.” 


I shall now cite from the Gospel according to Matthew the passage which speaks of the separation of the 
good from the wicked by the most efficacious and final judgment of Christ: “When the Son of man,” he 
says, “shall come in His glory, . . . then shall He say also unto them on His left hand, Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” Then He in like manner recounts to 
the wicked the things they had not done, but which He had said those on the right hand had done. And 
when they ask when they had seen Him in need of these things, He replies that, inasmuch as they had not 
done it to the least of His brethren, they had not done it unto Him, and concludes His address in the 
words, “And these shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.” 
Moreover, the evangelist John most distinctly states that He had predicted that the judgment should be at 
the resurrection of the dead. For after saying, “The Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son: that all men should honor the Son, even as they honor the Father: he that 
honoreth not the Son, honoreth not the Father which hath sent Him;” He immediately adds, “Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, He that heareth my word and believeth on Him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and 
shall not come into judgment; but is passed from death to life.” Here He said that believers on Him should 
not come into judgment. How, then, shall they be separated from the wicked by judgment, and be set at 
His right hand, unless judgment be in this passage used for condemnation? For into judgment, in this 
sense, they shall not come who hear His word, and believe on Him that sent Him. 


CHAPTER 6 


WHAT IS THE FIRST RESURRECTION, AND WHAT THE SECOND 


After that He adds the words, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, The hour is coming, and now is, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and they that hear shall live. For as the Father hath life in 
Himself; so hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself.” As yet He does not speak of the second 
resurrection, that is, the resurrection of the body, which shall be in the end, but of the first, which now is. 
It is for the sake of making this distinction that He says, “The hour is coming, and now is.” Now this 
resurrection regards not the body, but the soul. For souls, too, have a death of their own in wickedness 
and sins, whereby they are the dead of whom the same lips say, “Suffer the dead to bury their dead,”— 
that is, let those who are dead in soul bury them that are dead in body. It is of these dead, then—the dead 
in ungodliness and wickedness—that He says, “The hour is coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God; and they that hear shall live.” “They that hear,” that is, they who obey, 
believe, and persevere to the end. Here no difference is made between the good and the bad. For it is 
good for all men to hear His voice and live, by passing to the life of godliness from the death of 
ungodliness. Of this death the Apostle Paul says, “Therefore all are dead, and He died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him which died for them and rose again.” 
Thus all, without one exception, were dead in sins, whether original or voluntary sins, sins of ignorance, 
or sins committed against knowledge; and for all the dead there died the one only person who lived, that 
is, who had no sin whatever, in order that they who live by the remission of their sins should live, not to 
themselves, but to Him who died for all, for our sins, and rose again for our justification, that we, 
believing in Him who justifies the ungodly, and being justified from ungodliness or quickened from death, 
may be able to attain to the first resurrection which now is. For in this first resurrection none have a part 
save those who shall be eternally blessed; but in the second, of which He goes on to speak, all, as we shall 
learn, have a part, both the blessed and the wretched. The one is the resurrection of mercy, the other of 
judgment. And therefore it is written in the psalm, “I will sing of mercy and of judgment: unto Thee, O 
Lord, will I sing.” 


And of this judgment He went on to say, “And hath given Him authority to execute judgment also, because 
He is the Son of man.” Here He shows that He will come to judge in that flesh in which He had come to be 
judged. For it is to show this He says, “because He is the Son of man.” And then follow the words for our 
purpose: “Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming, in the which all that are in the graves shall hear His 
voice, and shall come forth; they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have 
done evil, unto the resurrection of judgment.” This judgment He uses here in the same sense as a little 
before, when He says, “He that heareth my word, and believeth on Him that sent me, hath everlasting life, 
and shall not come into judgment, but is passed from death to life;” i.e., by having a part in the first 
resurrection, by which a transition from death to life is made in this present time, he shall not come into 
damnation, which He mentions by the name of judgment, as also in the place where He says, “but they 
that have done evil unto the resurrection of judgment,” i.e., of damnation. He, therefore, who would not 
be damned in the second resurrection, let him rise in the first. For “the hour is coming, and now is, when 
the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and they that hear shall live,” i.e., shall not come into 
damnation, which is called the second death; into which death, after the second or bodily resurrection, 
they shall be hurled who do not rise in the first or spiritual resurrection. For “the hour is coming” (but 
here He does not say, “and now is,” because it shall come in the end of the world in the last and greatest 
judgment of God) “when all that are in the graves shall hear His voice and shall come forth.” He does not 
say, as in the first resurrection, “And they that Hear shall live.” For all shall not live, at least with such life 
as ought alone to be called life because it alone is blessed. For some kind of life they must have in order to 
hear, and come forth from the graves in their rising bodies. And why all shall not live He teaches in the 
words that follow: “They that have done good, to the resurrection of life,”—these are they who shall live; 
“put they that have done evil, to the resurrection of judgment,”—these are they who shall not live, for they 


shall die in the second death. They have done evil because their life has been evil; and their life has been 
evil because it has not been renewed in the first or spiritual resurrection which now is, or because they 
have not persevered to the end in their renewed life. As, then, there are two regenerations, of which I 
have already made mention,—the one according to faith, and which takes place in the present life by 
means of baptism; the other according to the flesh, and which shall be accomplished in its incorruption 
and immortality by means of the great and final judgment,—so are there also two resurrections,—the one 
the first and spiritual resurrection, which has place in this life, and preserves us from coming into the 
second death; the other the second, which does not occur now, but in the end of the world, and which is of 
the body, not of the soul, and which by the last judgment shall dismiss some into the second death, others 
into that life which has no death. 


CHAPTER 7 


WHAT IS WRITTEN IN THE REVELATION OF JOHN REGARDING THE TWO RESURRECTIONS, AND THE THOUSAND 
YEARS, AND WHAT MAY REASONABLY BE HELD ON THESE POINTS 


The evangelist John has spoken of these two resurrections in the book which is called the Apocalypse, but 
in such a way that some Christians do not understand the first of the two, and so construe the passage 
into ridiculous fancies. For the Apostle John says in the foresaid book, “And I saw an angel come down 
from heaven... . Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection: on such the second death 
hath no power; but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign with Him a thousand years.” 
Those who, on the strength of this passage, have suspected that the first resurrection is future and bodily, 
have been moved, among other things, specially by the number of a thousand years, as if it were a fit 
thing that the saints should thus enjoy a kind of Sabbath-rest during that period, a holy leisure after the 
labors of the six thousand years since man was created, and was on account of his great sin dismissed 
from the blessedness of paradise into the woes of this mortal life, so that thus, as it is written, “One day is 
with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day,” there should follow on the 
completion of six thousand years, as of six days, a kind of seventh-day Sabbath in the succeeding thousand 
years; and that it is for this purpose the saints rise, viz., to celebrate this Sabbath. And this opinion would 
not be objectionable, if it were believed that the joys of the saints in that Sabbath shall be spiritual, and 
consequent on the presence of God; for I myself, too, once held this opinion. But, as they assert that those 
who then rise again shall enjoy the leisure of immoderate carnal banquets, furnished with an amount of 
meat and drink such as not only to shock the feeling of the temperate, but even to surpass the measure of 
credulity itself, such assertions can be believed only by the carnal. They who do believe them are called by 
the spiritual Chiliasts, which we may literally reproduce by the name Millenarians. It were a tedious 
process to refute these opinions point by point: we prefer proceeding to show how that passage of 
Scripture should be understood. 


The Lord Jesus Christ Himself says, “No man can enter into a strong man’s house, and spoil his goods, 
except he first bind the strong man”—meaning by the strong man the devil, because he had power to take 
captive the human race; and meaning by his goods which he was to take, those who had been held by the 
devil in divers sins and iniquities, but were to become believers in Himself. It was then for the binding of 
this strong one that the apostle saw in the Apocalypse “an angel coming down from heaven, having the 
key of the abyss, and a chain in his hand. And he laid hold,” he says, “on the dragon, that old serpent, 
which is called the devil and Satan, and bound him a thousand years,”—that is, bridled and restrained his 
power so that he could not seduce and gain possession of those who were to be freed. Now the thousand 
years may be understood in two ways, so far as occurs to me: either because these things happen in the 
sixth thousand of years or sixth millennium (the latter part of which is now passing), as if during the sixth 
day, which is to be followed by a Sabbath which has no evening, the endless rest of the saints, so that, 
speaking of a part under the name of the whole, he calls the last part of the millennium—the part, that is, 
which had yet to expire before the end of the world—a thousand years; or he used the thousand years as 
an equivalent for the whole duration of this world, employing the number of perfection to mark the 
fullness of time. For a thousand is the cube of ten. For ten times ten makes a hundred, that is; the square 
on a plane superficies. But to give this superficies height, and make it a cube, the hundred is again 
multiplied by ten, which gives a thousand. Besides, if a hundred is sometimes used for totality, as when 
the Lord said by way of promise to him that left all and followed Him “He shall receive in this world an 
hundredfold;” of which the apostle gives, as it were, an explanation when he says, “As having nothing, yet 
possessing all things,”—for even of old it had been said, The whole world is the wealth of a believer,—with 
how much greater reason is a thousand put for totality since it is the cube, while the other is only the 
square? And for the same reason we cannot better interpret the words of the psalm, “He hath been 
mindful of His covenant for ever, the word which He commanded to a thousand generations,” than by 
understanding it to mean “to all generations.” 


“And he cast him into the abyss,”—i.e., cast the devil into the abyss. By the abyss is meant the countless 
multitude of the wicked whose hearts are unfathomably deep in malignity against the Church of God; not 
that the devil was not there before, but he is said to be cast in thither, because, when prevented from 
harming believers, he takes more complete possession of the ungodly. For that man is more abundantly 
possessed by the devil who is not only alienated from God, but also gratuitously hates those who serve 
God. “And shut him up, and set a seal upon him, that he should deceive the nations no more till the 


mou 


thousand years should be fulfilled.” “Shut him up,”—i.e., prohibited him from going out, from doing what 
was forbidden. And the addition of “set a seal upon him” seems to me to mean that it was designed to 
keep it a secret who belonged to the devil’s party and who did not. For in this world this is a secret, for we 
cannot tell whether even the man who seems to stand shall fall, or whether he who seems to lie shall rise 
again. But by the chain and prison-house of this interdict the devil is prohibited and restrained from 
seducing those nations which belong to Christ, but which he formerly seduced or held in subjection. For 
before the foundation of the world God chose to rescue these from the power of darkness, and to translate 
them into the kingdom of the Son of His love, as the apostle says. For what Christian is not aware that he 
seduces nations even now, and draws them with himself to eternal punishment, but not those predestined 
to eternal life? And let no one be dismayed by the circumstance that the devil often seduces even those 
who have been regenerated in Christ, and begun to walk in God’s way. For “the Lord knoweth them that 
are His,” and of these the devil seduces none to eternal damnation. For it is as God, from whom nothing is 
hid even of things future, that the Lord knows them; not as a man, who sees a man at the present time (if 
he can be said to see one whose heart he does not see), but does not see even himself so far as to be able 
to know what kind of person he is to be. The devil, then, is bound and shut up in the abyss that he may not 
seduce the nations from which the Church is gathered, and which he formerly seduced before the Church 
existed. For it is not said “that he should not seduce any man,” but “that he should not seduce the 
nations”—meaning, no doubt, those among which the Church exists—”"till the thousand years should be 
fulfilled,”—i.e., either what remains of the sixth day which consists of a thousand years, or all the years 
which are to elapse till the end of the world. 


The words, “that he should not seduce the nations till the thousand years should be fulfilled,” are not to 
be understood as indicating that afterwards he is to seduce only those nations from which the predestined 
Church is composed, and from seducing whom he is restrained by that chain and imprisonment; but they 
are used in conformity with that usage frequently employed in Scripture and exemplified in the psalm, “So 
our eyes wait upon the Lord our God, until He have mercy upon us,”—not as if the eyes of His servants 
would no longer wait upon the Lord their God when He had mercy upon them. Or the order of the words 
is unquestionably this, “And he shut him up and set a seal upon him, till the thousand years should be 
fulfilled;” and the interposed clause, “that he should seduce the nations no more,” is not to be understood 
in the connection in which it stands, but separately, and as if added afterwards, so that the whole 
sentence might be read, “And He shut him up and set a seal upon him till the thousand years should be 
fulfilled, that he should seduce the nations no more,”—i.e., he is shut up till the thousand years be 
fulfilled, on this account, that he may no more deceive the nations. 


CHAPTER 8 
OF THE BINDING AND LOOSING OF THE DEVIL 


“After that,” says John, “he must be loosed a little season.” If the binding and shutting up of the devil 
means his being made unable to seduce the Church, must his loosing be the recovery of this ability? By no 
means. For the Church predestined and elected before the foundation of the world, the Church of which it 
is said, “The Lord knoweth them that are His,” shall never be seduced by him. And yet there shall be a 
Church in this world even when the devil shall be loosed, as there has been since the beginning, and shall 
be always, the places of the dying being filled by new believers. For a little after John says that the devil, 
being loosed, shall draw the nations whom he has seduced in the whole world to make war against the 
Church, and that the number of these enemies shall be as the sand of the sea. “And they went up on the 
breadth of the earth, and compassed the camp of the saints about, and the beloved city: and fire came 
down from God out of heaven and devoured them. And the devil who seduced them was cast into the lake 
of fire and brimstone, where the beast and the false prophet are, and shall be tormented day and night for 
ever and ever.” This relates to the last judgment, but I have thought fit to mention it now, lest any one 
might suppose that in that short time during which the devil shall be loose there shall be no Church upon 
earth, whether because the devil finds no Church, or destroys it by manifold persecutions. The devil, then, 
is not bound during the whole time which this book embraces,—that is, from the first coming of Christ to 
the end of the world, when He shall come the second time,—not bound in this sense, that during this 
interval, which goes by the name of a thousand years, he shall not seduce the Church, for not even when 
loosed shall he seduce it. For certainly if his being bound means that he is not able or not permitted to 
seduce the Church, what can the loosing of him mean but his being able or permitted to do so? But God 
forbid that such should be the case! But the binding of the devil is his being prevented from the exercise 
of his whole power to seduce men, either by violently forcing or fraudulently deceiving them into taking 
part with him. If he were during so long a period permitted to assail the weakness of men, very many 
persons, such as God would not wish to expose to such temptation, would have their faith overthrown, or 
would be prevented from believing; and that this might not happen, he is bound. 


But when the short time comes he shall be loosed. For he shall rage with the whole force of himself and 
his angels for three years and six months; and those with whom he makes war shall have power to 
withstand all his violence and stratagems. And if he were never loosed, his malicious power would be less 
patent, and less proof would be given of the steadfast fortitude of the holy city: it would, in short, be less 
manifest what good use the Almighty makes of his great evil. For the Almighty does not absolutely seclude 
the saints from his temptation, but shelters only their inner man, where faith resides, that by outward 


temptation they may grow in grace. And He binds him that he may not, in the free and eager exercise of 
his malice, hinder or destroy the faith of those countless weak persons, already believing or yet to believe, 
from whom the Church must be increased and completed; and he will in the end loose him, that the city of 
God may see how mighty an adversary it has conquered, to the great glory of its Redeemer, Helper, 
Deliverer. And what are we in comparison with those believers and saints who shall then exist, seeing that 
they shall be tested by the loosing of an enemy with whom we make war at the greatest peril even when 
he is bound? Although it is also certain that even in this intervening period there have been and are some 
soldiers of Christ so wise and strong, that if they were to be alive in this mortal condition at the time of his 
loosing, they would both most wisely guard against, and most patiently endure, all his snares and assaults. 


Now the devil was thus bound not only when the Church began to be more and more widely extended 
among the nations beyond Judea, but is now and shall be bound till the end of the world, when he is to be 
loosed. Because even now men are, and doubtless to the end of the world shall be, converted to the faith 
from the unbelief in which he held them. And this strong one is bound in each instance in which he is 
spoiled of one of his goods; and the abyss in which he is shut up is not at an end when those die who were 
alive when first he was shut up in it, but these have been succeeded, and shall to the end of the world be 
succeeded, by others born after them with a like hate of the Christians, and in the depth of whose blind 
hearts he is continually shut up as in an abyss. But it is a question whether, during these three years and 
six months when he shall be loose, and raging with all his force, any one who has not previously believed 
shall attach himself to the faith. For how in that case would the words hold good, “Who entereth into the 
house of a strong one to spoil his goods, unless first he shall have bound the strong one?” Consequently 
this verse seems to compel us to believe that during that time, short as it is, no one will be added to the 
Christian community, but that the devil will make war with those who have previously become Christians, 
and that, though some of these may be conquered and desert to the devil, these do not belong to the 
predestinated number of the sons of God. For it is not without reason that John, the same apostle as wrote 
this Apocalypse, says in his epistle regarding certain persons, “They went out from us, but they were not 
of us; for if they had been of us, they would no doubt have remained with us.” But what shall become of 
the little ones? For it is beyond all belief that in these days there shall not be found some Christian 
children born, but not yet baptized, and that there shall not also be some born during that very period; 
and if there be such, we cannot believe that their parents shall not find some way of bringing them to the 
laver of regeneration. But if this shall be the case, how shall these goods be snatched from the devil when 
he is loose, since into his house no man enters to spoil his goods unless he has first bound him? On the 
contrary, we are rather to believe that in these days there shall be no lack either of those who fall away 
from, or of those who attach themselves to the Church; but there shall be such resoluteness, both in 
parents to seek baptism for their little ones, and in those who shall then first believe, that they shall 
conquer that strong one, even though unbound,—that is, shall both vigilantly comprehend, and patiently 
bear up against him, though employing such wiles and putting forth such force as he never before used; 
and thus they shall be snatched from him even though unbound. And yet the verse of the Gospel will not 
be untrue, “Who entereth into the house of the strong one to spoil his goods, unless he shall first have 
bound the strong one?” For in accordance with this true saying that order is observed—the strong one 
first bound, and then his goods spoiled; for the Church is so increased by the weak and strong from all 
nations far and near, that by its most robust faith in things divinely predicted and accomplished, it shall be 
able to spoil the goods of even the unbound devil. For as we must own that, “when iniquity abounds, the 
love of many waxes cold,” and that those who have not been written in the book of life shall in large 
numbers yield to the severe and unprecedented persecutions and stratagems of the devil now loosed, so 
we cannot but think that not only those whom that time shall find sound in the faith, but also some who till 
then shall be without, shall become firm in the faith they have hitherto rejected and mighty to conquer the 
devil even though unbound, God’s grace aiding them to understand the Scriptures, in which, among other 
things, there is foretold that very end which they themselves see to be arriving. And if this shall be so, his 
binding is to be spoken of as preceding, that there might follow a spoiling of him both bound and loosed; 
for it is of this it is said, “Who shall enter into the house of the strong one to spoil his goods, unless he 
shall first have bound the strong one?” 


CHAPTER 9 


WHAT THE REIGN OF THE SAINTS WITH CHRIST FOR A THOUSAND YEARS IS, AND HOW IT DIFFERS FROM THE 
ETERNAL KINGDOM 


But while the devil is bound, the saints reign with Christ during the same thousand years, understood in 
the same way, that is, of the time of His first coming. For, leaving out of account that kingdom concerning 
which He shall say in the end, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, take possession of the kingdom prepared 
for you,” the Church could not now be called His kingdom or the kingdom of heaven unless His saints 
were even now reigning with Him, though in another and far different way; for to His saints He says, “Lo, 
I am with you always, even to the end of the world.” Certainly it is in this present time that the scribe well 
instructed in the kingdom of God, and of whom we have already spoken, brings forth from his treasure 
things new and old. And from the Church those reapers shall gather out the tares which He suffered to 
grow with the wheat till the harvest, as He explains in the words “The harvest is the end of the world; and 
the reapers are the angels. As therefore the tares are gathered together and burned with fire, so shall it 
be in the end of the world. The Son of man shall send His angels, and they shall gather out of His kingdom 


all offenses.” Can He mean out of that kingdom in which are no offenses? Then it must be out of His 
present kingdom, the Church, that they are gathered. So He says, “He that breaketh one of the least of 
these commandments, and teacheth men so, shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven: but he that 
doeth and teacheth thus shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven.” He speaks of both as being in the 
kingdom of heaven, both the man who does not perform the commandments which He teaches,—for “to 
break” means not to keep, not to perform,—and the man who does and teaches as He did; but the one He 
calls least, the other great. And He immediately adds, “For I say unto you, that except your righteousness 
exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees,”—that is, the righteousness of those who break what they teach; 
for of the scribes and Pharisees He elsewhere says, “For they say and do not;”—unless therefore, your 
righteousness exceed theirs that is, so that you do not break but rather do what you teach, “ye shall not 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” We must understand in one sense the kingdom of heaven in which exist 
together both he who breaks what he teaches and he who does it, the one being least, the other great, and 
in another sense the kingdom of heaven into which only he who does what he teaches shall enter. 
Consequently, where both classes exist, it is the Church as it now is, but where only the one shall exist, it 
is the Church as it is destined to be when no wicked person shall be in her. Therefore the Church even 
now is the kingdom of Christ, and the kingdom of heaven. Accordingly, even now His saints reign with 
Him, though otherwise than as they shall reign hereafter; and yet, though the tares grow in the Church 
along with the wheat, they do not reign with Him. For they reign with Him who do what the apostle says, 
“If ye be risen with Christ, mind the things which are above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God. 
Seek those things which are above, not the things which are on the earth.” Of such persons he also says 
that their conversation is in heaven. In fine, they reign with Him who are so in His kingdom that they 
themselves are His kingdom. But in what sense are those the kingdom of Christ who, to say no more, 
though they are in it until all offenses are gathered out of it at the end of the world, yet seek their own 
things in it, and not the things that are Christ’s? 


It is then of this kingdom militant, in which conflict with the enemy is still maintained, and war carried on 
with warring lusts, or government laid upon them as they yield, until we come to that most peaceful 
kingdom in which we shall reign without an enemy, and it is of this first resurrection in the present life, 
that the Apocalypse speaks in the words just quoted. For, after saying that the devil is bound a thousand 
years and is afterwards loosed for a short season, it goes on to give a sketch of what the Church does or of 
what is done in the Church in those days, in the words, “And I saw seats and them that sat upon them, and 
judgment was given.” It is not to be supposed that this refers to the last judgment, but to the seats of the 
rulers and to the rulers themselves by whom the Church is now governed. And no better interpretation of 
judgment being given can be produced than that which we have in the words, “What ye bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven; and what ye loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” Whence the apostle says, 
“What have I to do with judging them that are without? do not ye judge them that are within?” “And the 
souls,” says John, “of those who were slain for the testimony of Jesus and for the word of God,”— 
understanding what he afterwards says, “reigned with Christ a thousand years,”—that is, the souls of the 
martyrs not yet restored to their bodies. For the souls of the pious dead are not separated from the 
Church, which even now is the kingdom of Christ; otherwise there would be no remembrance made of 
them at the altar of God in the partaking of the body of Christ, nor would it do any good in danger to run 
to His baptism, that we might not pass from this life without it; nor to reconciliation, if by penitence or a 
bad conscience any one may be severed from His body. For why are these things practised, if not because 
the faithful, even though dead, are His members? Therefore, while these thousand years run on, their 
souls reign with Him, though not as yet in conjunction with their bodies. And therefore in another part of 
this same book we read, “Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth and now, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; for their works do follow them.” The Church, then, begins its 
reign with Christ now in the living and in the dead. For, as the apostle says, “Christ died that He might be 
Lord both of the living and of the dead.” But he mentioned the souls of the martyrs only, because they who 
have contended even to death for the truth, themselves principally reign after death; but, taking the part 
for the whole, we understand the words of all others who belong to the Church, which is the kingdom of 
Christ. 


As to the words following, “And if any have not worshipped the beast nor his image, nor have received his 
inscription on their forehead, or on their hand,” we must take them of both the living and the dead. And 
what this beast is, though it requires a more careful investigation, yet it is not inconsistent with the true 
faith to understand it of the ungodly city itself, and the community of unbelievers set in opposition to the 
faithful people and the city of God. “His image” seems to me to mean his simulation, to wit, in those men 
who profess to believe, but live as unbelievers. For they pretend to be what they are not, and are called 
Christians, not from a true likeness but from a deceitful image. For to this beast belong not only the 
avowed enemies of the name of Christ and His most glorious city, but also the tares which are to be 
gathered out of His kingdom, the Church, in the end of the world. And who are they who do not worship 
the beast and his image, if not those who do what the apostle says, “Be not yoked with unbelievers?” For 
such do not worship, i.e., do not consent, are not subjected; neither do they receive the inscription, the 
brand of crime, on their forehead by their profession, on their hand by their practice. They, then, who are 
free from these pollutions, whether they still live in this mortal flesh, or are dead, reign with Christ even 
now, through this whole interval which is indicated by the thousand years, in a fashion suited to this time. 


“The rest of them,” he says, “did not live.” For now is the hour when the dead shall hear the voice of the 


Son of God, and they that hear shall live; and the rest of them shall not live. The words added, “until the 
thousand years are finished,” mean that they did not live in the time in which they ought to have lived by 
passing from death to life. And therefore, when the day of the bodily resurrection arrives, they shall come 
out of their graves, not to life, but to judgment, namely, to damnation, which is called the second death. 
For whosoever has not lived until the thousand years be finished, i.e., during this whole time in which the 
first resurrection is going on,—whosoever has not heard the voice of the Son of God, and passed from 
death to life,—that man shall certainly in the second resurrection, the resurrection of the flesh, pass with 
his flesh into the second death. For he goes to say “This is the first resurrection. Blessed and holy is he 
that hath part in the first resurrection,” or who experiences it. Now he experiences it who not only revives 
from the death of sin, but continues in this renewed life. “In these the second death hath no power.” 
Therefore it has power in the rest, of whom he said above, “The rest of them did not live until the 
thousand years were finished;” for in this whole intervening time called a thousand years, however lustily 
they lived in the body, they were not quickened to life out of that death in which their wickedness held 
them, so that by this revived life they should become partakers of the first resurrection, and so the second 
death should have no power over them. 


CHAPTER 10 


WHAT IS TO BE REPLIED TO THOSE WHO THINK THAT RESURRECTION PERTAINS ONLY TO BODIES AND NOT TO 
SOULS 


There are some who suppose that resurrection can be predicated only of the body, and therefore they 
contend that this first resurrection (of the Apocalypse) is a bodily resurrection. For, say they, “to rise 
again” can only be said of things that fall. Now, bodies fall in death. There cannot, therefore, be a 
resurrection of souls, but of bodies. But what do they say to the apostle who speaks of a resurrection of 
souls? For certainly it was in the inner and not the outer man that those had risen again to whom he says, 
“Tf ye have risen with Christ, mind the things that are above.” The same sense he elsewhere conveyed in 
other words, saying, “That as Christ has risen from the dead by the glory of the Father, so we also may 
walk in newness of life.” So, too, “Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee light. “ As to what they say about nothing being able to rise again but what falls, whence they 
conclude that resurrection pertains to bodies only, and not to souls, because bodies fall, why do they make 
nothing of the words, “Ye that fear the Lord, wait for His mercy; and go not aside lest ye fall;” and “To his 
own Master he stands or falls;” and “He that thinketh he standeth, let him take heed lest he fall?” For I 
fancy this fall that we are to take heed against is a fall of the soul, not of the body. If, then, rising again 
belongs to things that fall, and souls fall, it must be owned that souls also rise again. To the words, “In 
them the second death hath no power,” are added the words, “but they shall be priests of God and Christ, 
and shall reign with Him a thousand years;” and this refers not to the bishops alone, and presbyters, who 
are now specially called priests in the Church; but as we call all believers Christians on account of the 
mystical chrism, so we call all priests because they are members of the one Priest. Of them the Apostle 
Peter says, “A holy people, a royal priesthood.” Certainly he implied, though in a passing and incidental 
way, that Christ is God, saying priests of God and Christ, that is, of the Father and the Son, though it was 
in His servant-form and as Son of man that Christ was made a Priest for ever after the order of 
Melchisedec. But this we have already explained more than once. 


CHAPTER 11 


OF GOG AND MAGOG, WHO ARE TO BE ROUSED BY THE DEVIL TO PERSECUTE THE CHURCH, WHEN HE IS 
LOOSED IN THE END OF THE WORLD 


“And when the thousand years are finished, Satan shall be loosed from his prison, and shall go out to 
seduce the nations which are in the four corners of the earth, Gog and Magog, and shall draw them to 
battle, whose number is as the sand of the sea.” This then, is his purpose in seducing them, to draw them 
to this battle. For even before this he was wont to use as many and various seductions as he could 
continue. And the words “he shall go out” mean, he shall burst forth from lurking hatred into open 
persecution. For this persecution, occurring while the final judgment is imminent, shall be the last which 
shall be endured by the holy Church throughout the world, the whole city of Christ being assailed by the 
whole city of the devil, as each exists on earth. For these nations which he names Gog and Magog are not 
to be understood of some barbarous nations in some part of the world, whether the Getae and 
Massagetae, as some conclude from the initial letters, or some other foreign nations not under the Roman 
government. For John marks that they are spread over the whole earth, when he says, “The nations which 
are in the four corners of the earth,” and he added that these are Gog and Magog. The meaning of these 
names we find to be, Gog, “a roof,” Magog, “from a roof,”—a house, as it were, and he who comes out of 
the house. They are therefore the nations in which we found that the devil was shut up as in an abyss, and 
the devil himself coming out from them and going forth, so that they are the roof, he from the roof. Or if 
we refer both words to the nations, not one to them and one to the devil, then they are both the roof, 
because in them the old enemy is at present shut up, and as it were roofed in; and they shall be from the 
roof when they break forth from concealed to open hatred. The words, “And they went up on the breadth 
of the earth, and encompassed the camp of the saints and the beloved city,” do not mean that they have 
come, or shall come, to one place, as if the camp of the saints and the beloved city should be in some one 


place; for this camp is nothing else than the Church of Christ extending over the whole world. And 
consequently wherever the Church shall be,—and it shall be in all nations, as is signified by “the breadth 
of the earth,”—there also shall be the camp of the saints and the beloved city, and there it shall be 
encompassed by the savage persecution of all its enemies; for they too shall exist along with it in all 
nations,—that is, it shall be straitened, and hard pressed, and shut up in the straits of tribulation, but shall 
not desert its military duty, which is signified by the word “camp.” 


CHAPTER 12 


WHETHER THE FIRE THAT CAME DOWN OUT OF HEAVEN AND DEVOURED THEM REFERS TO THE LAST 
PUNISHMENT OF THE WICKED 


The words, “And fire came down out of heaven and devoured them,” are not to be understood of the final 
punishment which shall be inflicted when it is said, “Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire;” for 
then they shall be cast into the fire, not fire come down out of heaven upon them. In this place “fire out of 
heaven” is well understood of the firmness of the saints, wherewith they refuse to yield obedience to those 
who rage against them. For the firmament is “heaven,” by whose firmness these assailants shall be pained 
with blazing zeal, for they shall be impotent to draw away the saints to the party of Antichrist. This is the 
fire which shall devour them, and this is “from God;” for it is by God’s grace the saints become 
unconquerable, and so torment their enemies. For as in a good sense it is said, “The zeal of Thine house 
hath consumed me,” so in a bad sense it is said, “Zeal hath possessed the uninstructed people, and now 
fire shall consume the enemies.” “And now,” that is to say, not the fire of the last judgment. Or if by this 
fire coming down out of heaven and consuming them, John meant that blow wherewith Christ in His 
coming is to strike those persecutors of the Church whom He shall then find alive upon earth, when He 
shall kill Antichrist with the breath of His mouth, then even this is not the last judgment of the wicked; but 
the last judgment is that which they shall suffer when the bodily resurrection has taken place. 


CHAPTER 13 
WHETHER THE TIME OF THE PERSECUTION OR ANTICHRIST SHOULD BE RECKONED IN THE THOUSAND YEARS 


This last persecution by Antichrist shall last for three years and six months, as we have already said, and 
as is affirmed both in the book of Revelation and by Daniel the prophet. Though this time is brief, yet not 
without reason is it questioned whether it is comprehended in the thousand years in which the devil is 
bound and the saints reign with Christ, or whether this little season should be added over and above to 
these years. For if we say that they are included in the thousand years, then the saints reign with Christ 
during a more protracted period than the devil is bound. For they shall reign with their King and 
Conqueror mightily even in that crowning persecution when the devil shall now be unbound and shall 
rage against them with all his might. How then does Scripture define both the binding of the devil and the 
reign of the saints by the same thousand years, if the binding of the devil ceases three years and six 
months before this reign of the saints with Christ? On the other hand, if we say that the brief space of this 
persecution is not to be reckoned as a part of the thousand years, but rather as an additional period, we 
shall indeed be able to interpret the words, “The priests of God and of Christ shall reign with Him a 
thousand years; and when the thousand years shall be finished, Satan shall be loosed out of his prison;” 
for thus they signify that the reign of the saints and the bondage of the devil shall cease simultaneously, so 
that the time of the persecution we speak of should be contemporaneous neither with the reign of the 
saints nor with the imprisonment of Satan, but should be reckoned over and above as a superadded 
portion of time. But then in this case we are forced to admit that the saints shall not reign with Christ 
during that persecution. But who can dare to say that His members shall not reign with Him at that very 
juncture when they shall most of all, and with the greatest fortitude, cleave to Him, and when the glory of 
resistance and the crown of martyrdom shall be more conspicuous in proportion to the hotness of the 
battle? Or if it is suggested that they may be said not to reign, because of the tribulations which they shall 
suffer, it will follow that all the saints who have formerly, during the thousand years, suffered tribulation, 
shall not be said to have reigned with Christ during the period of their tribulation, and consequently even 
those whose souls the author of this book says that he saw, and who were slain for the testimony of Jesus 
and the word of God, did not reign with Christ when they were suffering persecution, and they were not 
themselves the kingdom of Christ, though Christ was then pre-eminently possessing them. This is indeed 
perfectly absurd, and to be scouted. But assuredly the victorious souls of the glorious martyrs having 
overcome and finished all griefs and toils, and having laid down their mortal members, have reigned and 
do reign with Christ till the thousand years are finished, that they may afterwards reign with Him when 
they have received their immortal bodies. And therefore during these three years and a half the souls of 
those who were slain for His testimony, both those which formerly passed from the body and those which 
shall pass in that last persecution, shall reign with Him till the mortal world come to an end, and pass into 
that kingdom in which there shall be no death. And thus the reign of the saints with Christ shall last 
longer than the bonds and imprisonment of the devil, because they shall reign with their King the Son of 
God for these three years and a half during which the devil is no longer bound. It remains, therefore, that 
when we read that “the priests of God and of Christ shall reign with Him a thousand years; and when the 
thousand years are finished, the devil shall be loosed from his imprisonment,” that we understand either 
that the thousand years of the reign of the saints does not terminate, though the imprisonment of the devil 


does,—so that both parties have their thousand years, that is, their complete time, yet each with a 
different actual duration approriate to itself, the kingdom of the saints being longer, the imprisonment of 
the devil shorter,—or at least that, as three years and six months is a very short time, it is not reckoned as 
either deducted from the whole time of Satan’s imprisonment, or as added to the whole duration of the 
reign of the saints, as we have shown above in the sixteenth book regarding the round number of four 
hundred years, which were specified as four hundred, though actually somewhat more; and similar 
expressions are often found in the sacred writings, if one will mark them. 


CHAPTER 14 


OF THE DAMNATION OF THE DEVIL AND HIS ADHERENTS; AND A SKETCH OF THE BODILY RESURRECTION OF 
ALL THE DEAD, AND OF THE FINAL RETRIBUTIVE JUDGMENT 


After this mention of the closing persecution, he summarily indicates all that the devil, and the city of 
which he is the prince, shall suffer in the last judgment. For he says, “And the devil who seduced them is 
cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, in which are the beast and the false prophet, and they shall be 
tormented day and night for ever and ever.” We have already said that by the beast is well understood the 
wicked city. His false prophet is either Antichrist or that image or figment of which we have spoken in the 
same place. After this he gives a brief narrative of the last judgment itself, which shall take place at the 
second or bodily resurrection of the dead, as it had been revealed to him: “I saw a throne great and white, 
and One sitting on it from whose face the heaven and the earth fled away, and their place was not found.” 
He does not say, “I saw a throne great and white, and One sitting on it, and from His face the heaven and 
the earth fled away,” for it had not happened then, i.e., before the living and the dead were judged; but he 
says that he saw Him sitting on the throne from whose face heaven and earth fled away, but afterwards. 
For when the judgment is finished, this heaven and earth shall cease to be, and there will be a new heaven 
and a new earth. For this world shall pass away by transmutation, not by absolute destruction. And 
therefore the apostle says, “For the figure of this world passeth away. I would have you be without 
anxiety.” The figure, therefore, passes away, not the nature. After John had said that he had seen One 
sitting on the throne from whose face heaven and earth fled, though not till afterwards, he said, “And I 
saw the dead, great and small: and the books were opened; and another book was opened, which is the 
book of the life of each man: and the dead were judged out of those things which were written in the 
books, according to their deeds.” He said that the books were opened, and a book; but he left us at a loss 
as to the nature of this book, “which is,” he says, “the book of the life of each man.” By those books, then, 
which he first mentioned, we are to understand the sacred books old and new, that out of them it might be 
shown what commandments God had enjoined; and that book of the life of each man is to show what 
commandments each man has done or omitted to do. If this book be materially considered, who can 
reckon its size or length, or the time it would take to read a book in which the whole life of every man is 
recorded? Shall there be present as many angels as men, and shall each man hear his life recited by the 
angel assigned to him? In that case there will be not one book containing all the lives, but a separate book 
for every life. But our passage requires us to think of one only. “And another book was opened,” it says. 
We must therefore understand it of a certain divine power, by which it shall be brought about that every 
one shall recall to memory all his own works, whether good or evil, and shall mentally survey them with a 
marvellous rapidity, so that this knowledge will either accuse or excuse conscience, and thus all and each 
shall be simultaneously judged. And this divine power is called a book, because in it we shall as it were 
read all that it causes us to remember. That he may show who the dead, small and great, are who are to 
be judged, he recurs to this which he had omitted or rather deferred, and says, “And the sea presented the 
dead which were in it; and death and hell gave up the dead which were in them.” This of course took 
place before the dead were judged, yet it is mentioned after. And so, I say, he returns again to what he had 
omitted. But now he preserves the order of events, and for the sake of exhibiting it repeats in its own 
proper place what he had already said regarding the dead who were judged. For after he had said, “And 
the sea presented the dead which were in it, and death and hell gave up the dead which were in them,” he 
immediately subjoined what he had already said, “and they were judged every man according to their 
works.” For this is just what he had said before, “And the dead were judged according to their works.” 


CHAPTER 15 
WHO THE DEAD ARE WHO ARE GIVEN UP TO JUDGMENT BY THE SEA, AND BY DEATH AND HELL 


But who are the dead which were in the sea, and which the sea presented? For we cannot suppose that 
those who die in the sea are not in hell, nor that their bodies are preserved in the sea; nor yet, which is 
still more absurd, that the sea retained the good, while hell received the bad. Who could believe this? But 
some very sensibly suppose that in this place the sea is put for this world. When John then wished to 
signify that those whom Christ should find still alive in the body were to be judged along with those who 
should rise again, he called them dead, both the good to whom it is said, “For ye are dead, and your life is 
hid with Christ in God,” and the wicked of whom it is said, “Let the dead bury their dead.” They may also 
be called dead, because they wear mortal bodies, as the apostle says, “The body indeed is dead because of 
sin; but the spirit is life because of righteousness;” proving that in a living man in the body there is both a 
body which is dead, and a spirit which is life. Yet he did not say that the body was mortal, but dead, 
although immediately after he speaks in the more usual way of mortal bodies. These, then, are the dead 


which were in the sea, and which the sea presented, to wit, the men who were in this world, because they 
had not yet died, and whom the world presented for judgment. “And death and hell,” he says, “gave up the 
dead which were in them.” The sea presented them because they had merely to be found in the place 
where they were; but death and hell gave them up or restored them, because they called them back to 
life, which they had already quitted. And perhaps it was not without reason that neither death nor hell 
were judged sufficient alone, and both were mentioned,—death to indicate the good, who have suffered 
only death and not hell; hell to indicate the wicked, who suffer also the punishment of hell. For if it does 
not seem absurd to believe that the ancient saints who believed in Christ and His then future coming, 
were kept in places far removed indeed from the torments of the wicked, but yet in hell, until Christ’s 
blood and His descent into these places delivered them, certainly good Christians, redeemed by that 
precious price already paid, are quite unacquainted with hell while they wait for their restoration to the 
body, and the reception of their reward. After saying, “They were judged every man according to their 
works,” he briefly added what the judgment was: “Death and hell were cast into the lake of fire;” by these 
names designating the devil and the whole company of his angels, for he is the author of death and the 
pains of hell. For this is what he had already, by anticipation, said in clearer language: “The devil who 
seduced them was cast into a lake of fire and brimstone.” The obscure addition he had made in the words, 
‘in which were also the beast and the false prophet,” he here explains, “They who were not found written 
in the book of life were cast into the lake of fire.” This book is not for reminding God, as if things might 
escape Him by forgetfulness, but it symbolizes His predestination of those to whom eternal life shall be 
given. For it is not that God is ignorant, and reads in the book to inform Himself, but rather His infallible 
prescience is the book of life in which they are written, that is to say, known beforehand. 


CHAPTER 16 


OF THE NEW HEAVEN AND THE NEW EARTH 


Having finished the prophecy of judgment, so far as the wicked are concerned, it remains that he speak 
also of the good. Having briefly explained the Lord’s words, “These will go away into everlasting 
punishment,” it remains that he explain the connected words, “but the righteous into life eternal.” “And I 
saw,” he says, “a new heaven and a new earth: for the first heaven and the first earth have passed away; 
and there is no more sea.” This will take place in the order which he has by anticipation declared in the 
words, “I saw One sitting on the throne, from whose face heaven and earth fled.” For as soon as those 
who are not written in the book of life have been judged and cast into eternal fire,—the nature of which 
fire, or its position in the world or universe, I suppose is known to no man, unless perhaps the divine 
Spirit reveal it to some one,—then shall the figure of this world pass away in a conflagration of universal 
fire, as once before the world was flooded with a deluge of universal water. And by this universal 
conflagration the qualities of the corruptible elements which suited our corruptible bodies shall utterly 
perish, and our substance shall receive such qualities as shall, by a wonderful transmutation, harmonize 
with our immortal bodies, so that, as the world itself is renewed to some better thing, it is fitly 
accommodated to men, themselves renewed in their flesh to some better thing. As for the statement, “And 
there shall be no more sea,” I would not lightly say whether it is dried up with that excessive heat, or is 
itself also turned into some better thing. For we read that there shall be a new heaven and a new earth, 
but I do not remember to have anywhere read anything of a new sea, unless what I find in this same book, 
“As it were a sea of glass like crystal.” But he was not then speaking of this end of the world, neither does 
he seem to speak of a literal sea, but “as it were a sea.” It is possible that, as prophetic diction delights in 
mingling figurative and real language, and thus in some sort veiling the sense, so the words “And there is 
no more sea” may be taken in the same sense as the previous phrase, “And the sea presented the dead 
which were in it.” For then there shall be no more of this world, no more of the surgings and restlessness 
of human life, and it is this which is symbolized by the sea. 


CHAPTER 17 


OF THE ENDLESS GLORY OF THE CHURCH 


“And I saw,” he says, “a great city, new Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband. And I heard a great voice from the throne, saying, Behold, the tabernacle 
of God is with men, and He will dwell with them, and they shall be His people, and God Himself shall be 
with them. And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, but neither shall there be any more pain: because the former things have passed away. 
And He that sat upon the throne said, Behold, I make all things new.” This city is said to come down out of 
heaven, because the grace with which God formed it is of heaven. Wherefore He says to it by Isaiah, “I am 
the Lord that formed thee.” It is indeed descended from heaven from its commencement, since its citizens 
during the course of this world grow by the grace of God, which cometh down from above through the 
laver of regeneration in the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. But by God’s final judgment, which shall 
be administered by His Son Jesus Christ, there shall by God’s grace be manifested a glory so pervading 
and so new, that no vestige of what is old shall remain; for even our bodies shall pass from their old 
corruption and mortality to new incorruption and immortality. For to refer this promise to the present 
time, in which the saints are reigning with their King a thousand years, seems to me excessively 


barefaced, when it is most distinctly said, “God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, but there shall be no more pain.” And who is so absurd, and 
blinded by contentious opinionativeness, as to be audacious enough to affirm that in the midst of the 
calamities of this mortal state, God’s people, or even one single saint, does live, or has ever lived, or shall 
ever live, without tears or pain,—the fact being that the holier a man is, and the fuller of holy desire, so 
much the more abundant is the tearfulness of his supplication? Are not these the utterances of a citizen of 
the heavenly Jerusalem: “My tears have been my meat day and night;” and “Every night shall I make my 
bed to swim; with my tears shall I water my couch;” and “My groaning is not hid from Thee;” and “My 
sorrow was renewed?” Or are not those God’s children who groan, being burdened, not that they wish to 
be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality may be swallowed up of life? Do not they even who have 
the first-fruits of the Spirit groan within themselves, waiting for the adoption, the redemption of their 
body? Was not the Apostle Paul himself a citizen of the heavenly Jerusalem, and was he not so all the more 
when he had heaviness and continual sorrow of heart for his Israelitish brethren? But when shall there be 
no more death in that city, except when it shall be said, “O death, where is thy contention? O death, where 
is thy sting? The sting of death is sin.” Obviously there shall be no sin when it can be said, “Where is”— 
But as for the present it is not some poor weak citizen of this city, but this same Apostle John himself who 
says, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” No doubt, though 
this book is called the Apocalypse, there are in it many obscure passages to exercise the mind of the 
reader, and there are few passages so plain as to assist us in the interpretation of the others, even though 
we take pains; and this difficulty is increased by the repetition of the same things, in forms so different, 
that the things referred to seem to be different, although in fact they are only differently stated. But in the 
words, “God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
nor crying, but there shall be no more pain,” there is so manifest a reference to the future world and the 
immortality and eternity of the saints,—for only then and only there shall such a condition be realized,— 
that if we think this obscure, we need not expect to find anything plain in any part of Scripture. 


CHAPTER 18 
WHAT THE APOSTLE PETER PREDICTED REGARDING THE LAST JUDGMENT 


Let us now see what the Apostle Peter predicted concerning this judgment. “There shall come,” he says, 
“in the last days scoffers. ... Nevertheless we, according to His promise, look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” There is nothing said here about the resurrection of the dead, but 
enough certainly regarding the destruction of this world. And by his reference to the deluge he seems as 
it were to suggest to us how far we should believe the ruin of the world will extend in the end of the 
world. For he says that the world which then was perished, and not only the earth itself, but also the 
heavens, by which we understand the air, the place and room of which was occupied by the water. 
Therefore the whole, or almost the whole, of the gusty atmosphere (which he calls heaven, or rather the 
heavens, meaning the earth’s atmosphere, and not the upper air in which sun, moon, and stars are set) 
was turned into moisture, and in this way perished together with the earth, whose former appearance had 
been destroyed by the deluge. “But the heavens and the earth which are now, by the same word are kept 
in store, reserved unto fire against the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men.” Therefore the 
heavens and the earth, or the world which was preserved from the water to stand in place of that world 
which perished in the flood, is itself reserved to fire at last in the day of the judgment and perdition of 
ungodly men. He does not hesitate to affirm that in this great change men also shall perish: their nature, 
however, shall notwithstanding continue, though in eternal punishments. Some one will perhaps put the 
question, If after judgment is pronounced the world itself is to burn, where shall the saints be during the 
conflagration, and before it is replaced by a new heavens and a new earth, since somewhere they must be, 
because they have material bodies? We may reply that they shall be in the upper regions into which the 
flame of that conflagration shall not ascend, as neither did the water of the flood; for they shall have such 
bodies that they shall be wherever they wish. Moreover, when they have become immortal and 
incorruptible, they shall not greatly dread the blaze of that conflagration, as the corruptible and mortal 
bodies of the three men were able to live unhurt in the blazing furnace. 


CHAPTER 19 


WHAT THE APOSTLE PAUL WROTE TO THE THESSALONIANS ABOUT THE MANIFESTATION OF ANTICHRIST WHICH 
SHALL PRECEDE THE DAY OF THE LORD 


I see that I must omit many of the statements of the gospels and epistles about this last judgment, that 
this volume may not become unduly long; but I can on no account omit what the Apostle Paul says, in 
writing to the Thessalonians, “We beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,” etc. 


No one can doubt that he wrote this of Antichrist and of the day of judgment, which he here calls the day 
of the Lord, nor that he declared that this day should not come unless he first came who is called the 
apostate—apostate, to wit, from the Lord God. And if this may justly be said of all the ungodly, how much 
more of him? But it is uncertain in what temple he shall sit, whether in that ruin of the temple which was 
built by Solomon, or in the Church; for the apostle would not call the temple of any idol or demon the 
temple of God. And on this account some think that in this passage Antichrist means not the prince 


himself alone, but his whole body, that is, the mass of men who adhere to him, along with him their prince; 
and they also think that we should render the Greek more exactly were we to read, not “in the temple of 
God,” but “for” or “as the temple of God,” as if he himself were the temple of God, the Church. Then as for 
the words, “And now ye know what withholdeth,” i.e., ye know what hindrance or cause of delay there is, 
“that he might be revealed in his own time;” they show that he was unwilling to make an explicit 
statement, because he said that they knew. And thus we who have not their knowledge wish and are not 
able even with pains to understand what the apostle referred to, especially as his meaning is made still 
more obscure by what he adds. For what does he mean by “For the mystery of iniquity doth already work: 
only he who now holdeth, let him hold until he be taken out of the way: and then shall the wicked be 
revealed?” I frankly confess I do not know what he means. I will nevertheless mention such conjectures as 
I have heard or read. 


Some think that the Apostle Paul referred to the Roman empire, and that he was unwilling to use 
language more explicit, lest he should incur the calumnious charge of wishing ill to the empire which it 
was hoped would be eternal; so that in saying, “For the mystery of iniquity doth already work,” he alluded 
to Nero, whose deeds already seemed to be as the deeds of Antichrist. And hence some suppose that he 
shall rise again and be Antichrist. Others, again, suppose that he is not even dead, but that he was 
concealed that he might be supposed to have been killed, and that he now lives in concealment in the 
vigor of that same age which he had reached when he was believed to have perished, and will live until he 
is revealed in his own time and restored to his kingdom. But I wonder that men can be so audacious in 
their conjectures. However, it is not absurd to believe that these words of the apostle, “Only he who now 
holdeth, let him hold until he be taken out of the way,” refer to the Roman empire, as if it were said, “Only 
he who now reigneth, let him reign until he be taken out of the way.” “And then shall the wicked be 
revealed:” no one doubts that this means Antichrist. But others think that the words, “Ye know what 
withholdeth,” and “The mystery of iniquity worketh,” refer only to the wicked and the hypocrites who are 
in the Church, until they reach a number so great as to furnish Antichrist with a great people, and that 
this is the mystery of iniquity, because it seems hidden; also that the apostle is exhorting the faithful 
tenaciously to hold the faith they hold when he says, “Only he who now holdeth, let him hold until he be 
taken out of the way,” that is, until the mystery of iniquity which now is hidden departs from the Church. 
For they suppose that it is to this same mystery John alludes when in his epistle he says, “Little children, it 
is the last time: and as ye have heard that Antichrist shall come, even now are there many antichrists; 
whereby we know that it is the last time. They went out from us, but they were not of us; for if they had 
been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us.” As therefore there went out from the Church 
many heretics, whom John calls “many antichrists,” at that time prior to the end, and which John calls “the 
last time,” so in the end they shall go out who do not belong to Christ, but to that last Antichrist, and then 
he shall be revealed. 


Thus various, then, are the conjectural explanations of the obscure words of the apostle. That which there 
is no doubt he said is this, that Christ will not come to judge quick and dead unless Antichrist, His 
adversary, first come to seduce those who are dead in soul; although their seduction is a result of God’s 
secret judgment already passed. For, as it is said “his presence shall be after the working of Satan, with 
all power, and signs, and lying wonders, and with all seduction of unrighteousness in them that perish.” 
For then shall Satan be loosed, and by means of that Antichrist shall work with all power in a lying though 
a wonderful manner. It is commonly questioned whether these works are called “signs and lying wonders” 
because he is to deceive men’s senses by false appearances, or because the things he does, though they 
be true prodigies, shall be a lie to those who shall believe that such things could be done only by God, 
being ignorant of the devil’s power, and especially of such unexampled power as he shall then for the first 
time put forth. For when he fell from heaven as fire, and at a stroke swept away from the holy Job his 
numerous household and his vast flocks, and then as a whirlwind rushed upon and smote the house and 
killed his children, these were not deceitful appearances, and yet they were the works of Satan to whom 
God had given this power. Why they are called signs and lying wonders, we shall then be more likely to 
know when the time itself arrives. But whatever be the reason of the name, they shall be such signs and 
wonders as shall seduce those who shall deserve to be seduced, “because they received not the love of the 
truth that they might be saved.” Neither did the apostle scruple to go on to say, “For this cause God shall 
send upon them the working of error that they should believe a lie.” For God shall send, because God shall 
permit the devil to do these things, the permission being by His own just judgment, though the doing of 
them is in pursuance of the devil’s unrighteous and malignant purpose, “that they all might be judged who 
believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” Therefore, being judged, they shall be 
seduced, and, being seduced, they shall be judged. But, being judged, they shall be seduced by those 
secretly just and justly secret judgments of God, with which He has never ceased to judge since the first 
sin of the rational creatures; and, being seduced, they shall be judged in that last and manifest judgment 
administered by Jesus Christ, who was Himself most unjustly judged and shall most justly judge. 


CHAPTER 20 


WHAT THE SAME APOSTLE TAUGHT IN THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS REGARDING THE 
RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 


But the apostle has said nothing here regarding the resurrection of the dead; but in his first Epistle to the 


Thessalonians he says, “We would not have you to be ignorant brethren, concerning them which are 
asleep,” etc. These words of the apostle most distinctly proclaim the future resurrection of the dead, when 
the Lord Christ shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 


But it is commonly asked whether those whom our Lord shall find alive upon earth, personated in this 
passage by the apostle and those who were alive with him, shall never die at all, or shall pass with 
incomprehensible swiftness through death to immortality in the very moment during which they shall be 
caught up along with those who rise again to meet the Lord in the air? For we cannot say that it is 
impossible that they should both die and revive again while they are carried aloft through the air. For the 
words, “And so shall we ever be with the Lord,” are not to be understood as if he meant that we shall 
always remain in the air with the Lord; for He Himself shall not remain there, but shall only pass through 
it as He comes. For we shall go to meet Him as He comes, not where He remains; but “so shall we be with 
the Lord,” that is, we shall be with Him possessed of immortal bodies wherever we shall be with Him. We 
seem compelled to take the words in this sense, and to suppose that those whom the Lord shall find alive 
upon earth shall in that brief space both suffer death and receive immortality: for this same apostle says, 
“In Christ shall all be made alive;” while, speaking of the same resurrection of the body, he elsewhere 
says, “That which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die.” How, then, shall those whom Christ shall 
find alive upon earth be made alive to immortality in Him if they die not, since on this very account it is 
said, “That which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die?” Or if we cannot properly speak of human 
bodies as sown, unless in so far as by dying they do in some sort return to the earth, as also the sentence 
pronounced by God against the sinning father of the human race runs, “Earth thou art, and unto earth 
shalt thou return,” we must acknowledge that those whom Christ at His coming shall find still in the body 
are not included in these words of the apostle nor in those of Genesis; for, being caught up into the clouds, 
they are certainly not sown, neither going nor returning to the earth, whether they experience no death at 
all or die for a moment in the air. 


But, on the other hand, there meets us the saying of the same apostle when he was speaking to the 
Corinthians about the resurrection of the body, “We shall all rise,” or, as other mss. read, “We shall all 
sleep.” Since, then, there can be no resurrection unless death has preceded, and since we can in this 
passage understand by sleep nothing else than death, how shall all either sleep or rise again if so many 
persons whom Christ shall find in the body shall neither sleep nor rise again? If, then, we believe that the 
saints who shall be found alive at Christ’s coming, and shall be caught up to meet Him, shall in that same 
ascent pass from mortal to immortal bodies, we shall find no difficulty in the words of the apostle, either 
when he says, “That which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die,” or when he says, “We shall all 
rise,” or “all sleep,” for not even the saints shall be quickened to immortality unless they first die, 
however briefly; and consequently they shall not be exempt from resurrection which is preceded by sleep, 
however brief. And why should it seem to us incredible that that multitude of bodies should be, as it were, 
sown in the air, and should in the air forthwith revive immortal and incorruptible, when we believe, on the 
testimony of the same apostle, that the resurrection shall take place in the twinkling of an eye, and that 
the dust of bodies long dead shall return with incomprehensible facility and swiftness to those members 
that are now to live endlessly? Neither do we suppose that in the case of these saints the sentence, “Earth 
thou art, and unto earth shalt thou return,” is null, though their bodies do not, on dying, fall to earth, but 
both die and rise again at once while caught up into the air. For “Thou shalt return to earth” means, Thou 
shalt at death return to that which thou wert before life began. Thou shalt, when examinate, be that which 
thou wert before thou wast animate. For it was into a face of earth that God breathed the breath of life 
when man was made a living soul; as if it were said, Thou art earth with a soul, which thou wast not; thou 
shalt be earth without a soul, as thou wast. And this is what all bodies of the dead are before they rot; and 
what the bodies of those saints shall be if they die, no matter where they die, as soon as they shall give up 
that life which they are immediately to receive back again. In this way, then, they return or go to earth, 
inasmuch as from being living men they shall be earth, as that which becomes cinder is said to go to 
cinder; that which decays, to go to decay; and so of six hundred other things. But the manner in which 
this shall take place we can now only feebly conjecture, and shall understand it only when it comes to 
pass. For that there shall be a bodily resurrection of the dead when Christ comes to judge quick and dead, 
we must believe if we would be Christians. But if we are unable perfectly to comprehend the manner in 
which it shall take place, our faith is not on this account vain. Now, however, we ought, as we formerly 
promised, to show, as far as seems necessary, what the ancient prophetic books predicted concerning this 
final judgment of God; and I fancy no great time need be spent in discussing and explaining these 
predictions, if the reader has been careful to avail himself of the help we have already furnished. 


CHAPTER 21 


UTTERANCES OF THE PROPHET ISAIAH REGARDING THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD AND THE RETRIBUTIVE 
JUDGMENT 


The prophet Isaiah says, “The dead shall rise again, and all who were in the graves shall rise again; and 
all who are in the earth shall rejoice: for the dew which is from Thee is their health, and the earth of the 
wicked shall fall.” All the former part of this passage relates to the resurrection of the blessed; but the 
words, “the earth of the wicked shall fall,” is rightly understood as meaning that the bodies of the wicked 
shall fall into the ruin of damnation. And if we would more exactly and carefully scrutinize the words 


which refer to the resurrection of the good, we may refer to the first resurrection the words, “the dead 
shall rise again,” and to the second the following words, “and all who were in the graves shall rise again.” 
And if we ask what relates to those saints whom the Lord at His coming shall find alive upon earth, the 
following clause may suitably be referred to them; “All who are in the earth shall rejoice: for the dew 
which is from Thee is their health.” By “health” in this place it is best to understand immortality. For that 
is the most perfect health which is not repaired by nourishment as by a daily remedy. In like manner the 
same prophet, affording hope to the good and terrifying the wicked regarding the day of judgment, says, 
“Thus saith the Lord, Behold, I will flow down upon them as a river of peace, and upon the glory of the 
Gentiles as a rushing torrent; their sons shall be carried on the shoulders, and shall be comforted on the 
knees. As one whom his mother comforteth, so shall I comfort you; and ye shall be comforted in 
Jerusalem. And ye shall see, and your heart shall rejoice, and your bones shall rise up like a herb; and the 
hand of the Lord shall be known by His worshippers, and He shall threaten the contumacious. For, behold, 
the Lord shall come as a fire, and as a whirlwind His chariots, to execute vengeance with indignation, and 
wasting with a flame of fire. For with fire of the Lord shall all the earth be judged, and all flesh with His 
sword: many shall be wounded by the Lord.” In His promise to the good he says that He will flow down as 
a river of peace, that is to say, in the greatest possible abundance of peace. With this peace we shall in the 
end be refreshed; but of this we have spoken abundantly in the preceding book. It is this river in which he 
says He shall flow down upon those to whom He promises so great happiness, that we may understand 
that in the region of that felicity, which is in heaven, all things are satisfied from this river. But because 
there shall thence flow, even upon earthly bodies, the peace of incorruption and immortality, therefore he 
says that He shall flow down as this river, that He may as it were pour Himself from things above to things 
beneath, and make men the equals of the angels. By “Jerusalem,” too, we should understand not that 
which serves with her children, but that which, according to the apostle, is our free mother, eternal in the 
heavens. In her we shall be comforted as we pass toilworn from earth’s cares and calamities, and be taken 
up as her children on her knees and shoulders. Inexperienced and new to such blandishments, we shall be 
received into unwonted bliss. There we shall see, and our heart shall rejoice. He does not say what we 
shall see; but what but God, that the promise in the Gospel may be fulfilled in us, “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God?” What shall we see but all those things which now we see not, but believe 
in, and of which the idea we form, according to our feeble capacity, is incomparably less than the reality? 
“And ye shall see,” he says, “and your heart shall rejoice.” Here ye believe, there ye shall see. 


But because he said, “Your heart shall rejoice,” lest we should suppose that the blessings of that 
Jerusalem are only spiritual, he adds, “And your bones shall rise up like a herb,” alluding to the 
resurrection of the body, and as it were supplying an omission he had made. For it will not take place 
when we have seen; but we shall see when it has taken place. For he had already spoken of the new 
heavens and the new earth, speaking repeatedly, and under many figures, of the things promised to the 
saints, and saying,”There shall be new heavens, and a new earth: and the former shall not be remembered 
nor come into mind; but they shall find in it gladness and exultation. Behold, I will make Jerusalem an 
exultation, and my people a joy. And I will exult in Jerusalem, and joy in my people; and the voice of 
weeping shall be no more heard in her;” and other promises, which some endeavor to refer to carnal 
enjoyment during the thousand years. For, in the manner of prophecy, figurative and literal expressions 
are mingled, so that a serious mind may, by useful and salutary effort, reach the spiritual sense; but carnal 
sluggishness, or the slowness of an uneducated and undisciplined mind, rests in the superficial letter, and 
thinks there is nothing beneath to be looked for. But let this be enough regarding the style of those 
prophetic expressions just quoted. And now, to return to their interpretation. When he had said, “And your 
bones shall rise up like a herb,” in order to show that it was the resurrection of the good, though a bodily 
resurrection, to which he alluded, he added, “And the hand of the Lord shall be known by His 
worshippers.” What is this but the hand of Him who distinguishes those who worship from those who 
despise Him? Regarding these the context immediately adds, “And He shall threaten the contumacious,” 
or, as another translator has it, “the unbelieving.” He shall not actually threaten then, but the threats 
which are now uttered shall then be fulfilled in effect. “For behold,” he says, “the Lord shall come as a 
fire, and as a whirlwind His chariots, to execute vengeance with indignation, and wasting with a flame of 
fire. For with fire of the Lord shall all the earth be judged, and all flesh with His sword: many shall be 
wounded by the Lord.” By fire, whirlwind, sword, he means the judicial punishment of God. For he says 
that the Lord Himself shall come as a fire, to those, that is to say, to whom His coming shall be penal. By 
His chariots (for the word is plural) we suitably understand the ministration of angels. And when he says 
that all flesh and all the earth shall be judged with His fire and sword, we do not understand the spiritual 
and holy to be included, but the earthly and carnal, of whom it is said that they “mind earthly things,” and 
“to be carnally minded is death,” and whom the Lord calls simply flesh when He says, “My Spirit shall not 
always remain in these men, for they are flesh.” As to the words, “Many shall be wounded by the Lord,” 
this wounding shall produce the second death. It is possible, indeed, to understand fire, sword, and wound 
in a good sense. For the Lord said that He wished to send fire on the earth. And the cloven tongues 
appeared to them as fire when the Holy Spirit came. And our Lord says, “I am not come to send peace on 
earth, but a sword.” And Scripture says that the word of God is a doubly sharp sword, on account of the 
two edges, the two Testaments. And in the Song of Songs the holy Church says that she is wounded with 
love,—pierced, as it were, with the arrow of love. But here, where we read or hear that the Lord shall 
come to execute vengeance, it is obvious in what sense we are to understand these expressions. 


After briefly mentioning those who shall be consumed in this judgment, speaking of the wicked and 


sinners under the figure of the meats forbidden by the old law, from which they had not abstained, he 
summarily recounts the grace of the new testament, from the first coming of the Saviour to the last 
judgment, of which we now speak; and herewith he concludes his prophecy. For he relates that the Lord 
declares that He is coming to gather all nations, that they may come and witness His glory. For, as the 
apostle says, “All have sinned and are in want of the glory of God.” And he says that He will do wonders 
among them, at which they shall marvel and believe in Him; and that from them He will send forth those 
that are saved into various nations, and distant islands which have not heard His name nor seen His glory, 
and that they shall declare His glory among the nations, and shall bring the brethren of those to whom the 
prophet was speaking, i.e., shall bring to the faith under God the Father the brethren of the elect 
Israelites; and that they shall bring from all nations an offering to the Lord on beasts of burden and 
waggons (which are understood to mean the aids furnished by God in the shape of angelic or human 
ministry), to the holy city Jerusalem, which at present is scattered over the earth, in the faithful saints. For 
where divine aid is given, men believe, and where they believe, they come. And the Lord compared them, 
in a figure, to the children of Israel offering sacrifice to Him in His house with psalms, which is already 
everywhere done by the Church; and He promised that from among them He would choose for Himself 
priests and Levites, which also we see already accomplished. For we see that priests and Levites are now 
chosen, not from a certain family and blood, as was originally the rule in the priesthood according to the 
order of Aaron, but as befits the new testament, under which Christ is the High Priest after the order of 
Melchisedec, in consideration of the merit which is bestowed upon each man by divine grace. And these 
priests are not to be judged by their mere title, which is often borne by unworthy men, but by that 
holiness which is not common to good men and bad. 


After having thus spoken of this mercy of God which is now experienced by the Church, and is very 
evident and familiar to us, he foretells also the ends to which men shall come when the last judgment has 
separated the good and the bad, saying by the prophet, or the prophet himself speaking for God, “For as 
the new heavens and the new earth shall remain before me, said the Lord, so shall your seed and your 
name remain, and there shall be to them month after month, and Sabbath after Sabbath. All flesh shall 
come to worship before me in Jerusalem, said the Lord. And they shall go out, and shall see the members 
of the men who have sinned against me: their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched; and 
they shall be for a spectacle to all flesh.” At this point the prophet closed his book, as at this point the 
world shall come to an end. Some, indeed, have translated “carcases” instead of “members of the men,” 
meaning by carcases the manifest punishment of the body, although carcase is commonly used only of 
dead flesh, while the bodies here spoken of shall be animated, else they could not be sensible of any pain; 
but perhaps they may, without absurdity, be called carcases, as being the bodies of those who are to fall 
into the second death. And for the same reason it is said, as I have already quoted, by this same prophet, 
“The earth of the wicked shall fall.” It is obvious that those translators who use a different word for men 
do not mean to include only males, for no one will say that the women who sinned shall not appear in that 
judgment; but the male sex, being the more worthy, and that from which the woman was derived, is 
intended to include both sexes. But that which is especially pertinent to our subject is this, that since the 
words “All flesh shall come,” apply to the good, for the people of God shall be composed of every race of 
men,—for all men shall not be present, since the greater part shall be in punishment,—but, as I was 
saying, since flesh is used of the good, and members or carcases of the bad, certainly it is thus put beyond 
a doubt that that judgment in which the good and the bad shall be allotted to their destinies shall take 
place after the resurrection of the body, our faith in which is thoroughly established by the use of these 
words. 


CHAPTER 22 
WHAT IS MEANT BY THE GOOD GOING OUT TO SEE THE PUNISHMENT OF THE WICKED 


But in what way shall the good go out to see the punishment of the wicked? Are they to leave their happy 
abodes by a bodily movement, and proceed to the places of punishment, so as to witness the torments of 
the wicked in their bodily presence? Certainly not; but they shall go out by knowledge. For this 
expression, go out, signifies that those who shall be punished shall be without. And thus the Lord also 
calls these places “the outer darkness,” to which is opposed that entrance concerning which it is said to 
the good servant, “Enter into the joy of thy Lord,” that it may not be supposed that the wicked can enter 
thither and be known, but rather that the good by their knowledge go out to them, because the good are 
to know that which is without. For those who shall be in torment shall not know what is going on within in 
the joy of the Lord; but they who shall enter into that joy shall know what is going on outside in the outer 
darkness. Therefore it is said, “They shall go out,” because they shall know what is done by those who are 
without. For if the prophets were able to know things that had not yet happened, by means of that 
indwelling of God in their minds, limited though it was, shall not the immortal saints know things that 
have already happened, when God shall be all in all? The seed, then, and the name of the saints shall 
remain in that blessedness,—the seed, to wit, of which John says, “And his seed remaineth in him;” and 
the name, of which it was said through Isaiah himself, “I will give them an everlasting name.” “And there 
shall be to them month after month, and Sabbath after Sabbath,” as if it were said, Moon after moon, and 
rest upon rest, both of which they shall themselves be when they shall pass from the old shadows of time 
into the new lights of eternity. The worm that dieth not, and the fire that is not quenched, which constitute 
the punishment of the wicked, are differently interpreted by different people. For some refer both to the 


body, others refer both to the soul; while others again refer the fire literally to the body, and the worm 
figuratively to the soul, which seems the more credible idea. But the present is not the time to discuss this 
difference, for we have undertaken to occupy this book with the last judgment, in which the good and the 
bad are separated: their rewards and punishments we shall more carefully discuss elsewhere. 


CHAPTER 23 


WHAT DANIEL PREDICTED REGARDING THE PERSECUTION OF ANTICHRIST, THE JUDGMENT OF GOD, AND THE 
KINGDOM OF THE SAINTS 


Daniel prophesies of the last judgment in such a way as to indicate that Antichrist shall first come, and to 
carry on his description to the eternal reign of the saints. For when in prophetic vision he had seen four 
beasts, signifying four kingdoms, and the fourth conquered by a certain king, who is recognized as 
Antichrist, and after this the eternal kingdom of the Son of man, that is to say, of Christ, he says, “My 
spirit was terrified, I Daniel in the midst of my body, and the visions of my head troubled me,” etc. Some 
have interpreted these four kingdoms as signifying those of the Assyrians, Persians, Macedonians, and 
Romans. They who desire to understand the fitness of this interpretation may read Jerome’s book on 
Daniel, which is written with a sufficiency of care and erudition. But he who reads this passage, even half 
asleep, cannot fail to see that the kingdom of Antichrist shall fiercely, though for a short time, assail the 
Church before the last judgment of God shall introduce the eternal reign of the saints. For it is patent 
from the context that the time, times, and half a time, means a year, and two years, and half a year, that is 
to say, three years and a half. Sometimes in Scripture the same thing is indicated by months. For though 
the word times seems to be used here in the Latin indefinitely, that is only because the Latins have no 
dual, as the Greeks have, and as the Hebrews also are said to have. Times, therefore, is used for two 
times. As for the ten kings, whom, as it seems, Antichrist is to find in the person of ten individuals when 
he comes, I own I am afraid we may be deceived in this, and that he may come unexpectedly while there 
are not ten kings living in the Roman world. For what if this number ten signifies the whole number of 
kings who are to precede his coming, as totality is frequently symbolized by a thousand, or a hundred, or 
seven, or other numbers, which it is not necessary to recount? 


In another place the same Daniel says, “And there shall be a time of trouble, such as was not since there 
was born a nation upon earth until that time: and in that time all Thy people which shall be found written 
in the book shall be delivered. And many of them that sleep in the mound of earth shall arise, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting confusion. And they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and many of the just as the stars for ever.” This passage is very similar to the 
one we have quoted from the Gospel, at least so far as regards the resurrection of dead bodies. For those 
who are there said to be “in the graves” are here spoken of as “sleeping in the mound of earth,” or, as 
others translate, “in the dust of earth.” There it is said, “They shall come forth;” so here, “They shall 
arise.” There, “They that have done good, to the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, to the 
resurrection of judgment;” here, “Some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting confusion.” 
Neither is it to be supposed a difference, though in place of the expression in the Gospel, “All who are in 
their graves,” the prophet does not say “all,” but “many of them that sleep in the mound of earth.” For 
many is sometimes used in Scripture for all. Thus it was said to Abraham, “I have set thee as the father of 
many nations,” though in another place it was said to him, “In thy seed shall all nations be blessed.” Of 
such a resurrection it is said a little afterwards to the prophet himself, “And come thou and rest: for there 
is yet a day till the completion of the consummation; and thou shall rest, and rise in thy lot in the end of 
the days.” 


CHAPTER 24 
PASSAGES FROM THE PSALMS OF DAVID WHICH PREDICT THE END OF THE WORLD AND THE LAST JUDGMENT 


There are many allusions to the last judgment in the Psalms, but for the most part only casual and slight. I 
cannot, however, omit to mention what is said there in express terms of the end of this world: “In the 
beginning hast Thou laid the foundations of the earth, O Lord; and the heavens are the work of Thy hands. 
They shall perish, but Thou shall endure; yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment; and as a vesture 
Thou shall change them, and they shall be changed: but Thou art the same, and Thy years shall not fail.” 
Why is it that Porphyry, while he lauds the piety of the Hebrews in worshipping a God great and true, and 
terrible to the gods themselves, follows the oracles of these gods in accusing the Christians of extreme 
folly because they say that this world shall perish? For here we find it said in the sacred books of the 
Hebrews, to that God whom this great philosopher acknowledges to be terrible even to the gods 
themselves, “The heavens are the work of Thy hands; they shall perish.” When the heavens, the higher 
and more secure part of the world, perish, shall the world itself be preserved? If this idea is not relished 
by Jupiter, whose oracle is quoted by this philosopher as an unquestionable authority in rebuke of the 
credulity of the Christians, why does he not similarly rebuke the wisdom of the Hebrews as folly, seeing 
that the prediction is found in their most holy books? But if this Hebrew wisdom, with which Porphyry is 
so Captivated that he extols it through the utterances of his own gods, proclaims that the heavens are to 
perish, how is he so infatuated as to detest the faith of the Christians partly, if not chiefly, on this account, 
that they believe the world is to perish?—though how the heavens are to perish if the world does not is not 


easy to see. And, indeed, in the sacred writings which are peculiar to ourselves, and not common to the 
Hebrews and us,—I mean the evangelic and apostolic books,—the following expressions are used: “The 
figure of this world passeth away;” “The world passeth away;” “Heaven and earth shall pass away,”— 
expressions which are, I fancy, somewhat milder than “They shall perish.” In the Epistle of the Apostle 
Peter, too, where the world which then was is said to have perished, being overflowed with water, it is 
sufficiently obvious what part of the world is signified by the whole, and in what sense the word perished 
is to be taken, and what heavens were kept in store, reserved unto fire against the day of judgment and 
perdition of ungodly men. And when he says a little afterwards, “The day of the Lord will come as a thief; 
in the which the heavens shall pass away with a great rush, and the elements shall melt with burning 
heat, and the earth and the works which are in it shall be burned up and then adds, “Seeing, then, that all 
these things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye to be?”—these heavens which are to 
perish may be understood to be the same which he said were kept in store reserved for fire; and the 
elements which are to be burned are those which are full of storm and disturbance in this lowest part of 
the world in which he said that these heavens were kept in store; for the higher heavens in whose 
firmament are set the stars are safe, and remain in their integrity. For even the expression of Scripture, 
that “the stars shall fall from heaven,” not to mention that a different interpretation is much preferable, 
rather shows that the heavens themselves shall remain, if the stars are to fall from them. This expression, 
then, is either figurative, as is more credible, or this phenomenon will take place in this lowest heaven, 
like that mentioned by Virgil,— 


“A meteor with a train of light 
Athwart the sky gleamed dazzling bright, 
Then in Idaean woods was lost.” 


But the passage I have quoted from the psalm seems to except none of the heavens from the destiny of 
destruction; for he says, “The heavens are the works of Thy hands: they shall perish;” so that, as none of 
them are excepted from the category of God’s works, none of them are excepted from destruction. For our 
opponents will not condescend to defend the Hebrew piety, which has won the approbation of their gods, 
by the words of the Apostle Peter, whom they vehemently detest; nor will they argue that, as the apostle in 
his epistle understands a part when he speaks of the whole world perishing in the flood, though only the 
lowest part of it, and the corresponding heavens were destroyed, so in the psalm the whole is used for a 
part, and it is said “They shall perish,” though only the lowest heavens are to perish. But since, as I said, 
they will not condescend to reason thus, lest they should seem to approve of Peter’s meaning, or ascribe 
as much importance to the final conflagration as we ascribe to the deluge, whereas they contend that no 
waters or flames could destroy the whole human race, it only remains to them to maintain that their gods 
lauded the wisdom of the Hebrews because they had not read this psalm. 


It is the last judgment of God which is re ferred to also in the 50th Psalm in the words, “God shall come 
manifestly, our God, and shall not keep silence: fire shall devour before Him, and it shall be very 
tempestuous round about Him. He shall call the heaven above, and the earth, to judge His people. Gather 
His saints together to Him; they who make a covenant with Him over sacrifices.” This we understand of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, whom we look for from heaven to judge the quick and the dead. For He shall come 
manifestly to judge justly the just and the unjust, who before came hiddenly to be unjustly judged by the 
unjust. He, I say, shall come manifestly, and shall not keep silence, that is, shall make Himself known by 
His voice of judgment, who before, when he came hiddenly, was silent before His judge when He was led 
as a sheep to the slaughter, and, as a lamb before the shearer, opened not His mouth as we read that it 
was prophesied of Him by Isaiah, and as we see it fulfilled in the Gospel. As for the fire and tempest, we 
have already said how these are to be interpreted when we were explaining a similar passage in Isaiah. As 
to the expression, “He shall call the heaven above,” as the saints and the righteous are rightly called 
heaven, no doubt this means what the apostle says, “We shall be caught up together with them in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air.” For if we take the bare literal sense, how is it possible to call the 
heaven above, as if the heaven could be anywhere else than above? And the following expression, “And 
the earth to judge His people,” if we supply only the words, “He shall call,” that is to say, “He shall call the 
earth also,” and do not supply “above,” seems to give us a meaning in accordance with sound doctrine, 
the heaven symbolizing those who will judge along with Christ, and the earth those who shall be judged; 
and thus the words, “He shall call the heaven above,” would not mean, “He shall catch up into the air,” 
but “He shall lift up to seats of judgment.” Possibly, too, “He shall call the heaven,” may mean, He shall 
call the angels in the high and lofty places, that He may descend with them to do judgment; and “He shall 
call the earth also” would then mean, He shall call the men on the earth to judgment. But if with the 
words “and the earth” we understand not only “He shall call,” but also “above,” so as to make the full 
sense be, He shall call the heaven above, and He shall call the earth above, then I think it is best 
understood of the men who shall be caught up to meet Christ in the air, and that they are called the 
heaven with reference to their souls, and the earth with reference to their bodies. Then what is “to judge 
His people,” but to separate by judgment the good from the bad, as the sheep from the goats? Then he 
turns to address the angels: “Gather His saints together unto Him.” For certainly a matter so important 
must be accomplished by the ministry of angels. And if we ask who the saints are who are gathered unto 
Him by the angels, we are told, “They who make a covenant with Him over sacrifices.” This is the whole 


life of the saints, to make a covenant with God over sacrifices. For “over sacrifices” either refers to works 
of mercy, which are preferable to sacrifices in the judgment of God, who says, “I desire mercy more than 
sacrifices,” or if “over sacrifices” means in sacrifices, then these very works of mercy are the sacrifices 
with which God is pleased, as I remember to have stated in the tenth book of this work; and in these 
works the saints make a covenant with God, because they do them for the sake of the promises which are 
contained in His new testament or covenant. And hence, when His saints have been gathered to Him and 
set at His right hand in the last judgment, Christ shall say, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, take 
possession of the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. For I was hungry, and ye 
gave me to eat,” and so on, mentioning the good works of the good, and their eternal rewards assigned by 
the last sentence of the Judge. 


CHAPTER 25 


OF MALACHI’S PROPHECY, IN WHICH HE SPEAKS OF THE LAST JUDGMENT, AND OF A CLEANSING WHICH SOME 
ARE TO UNDERGO BY PURIFYING PUNISHMENTS 


The prophet Malachi or Malachias, who is also called Angel, and is by some (for Jerome tells us that this is 
the opinion of the Hebrews) identified with Ezra the priest, others of whose writings have been received 
into the canon, predicts the last judgment, saying, “Behold, He cometh, saith the Lord Almighty; and who 
shall abide the day of His entrance? .. . for 1 am the Lord your God, and I change not.” From these words 
it more evidently appears that some shall in the last judgment suffer some kind of purgatorial 
punishments; for what else can be understood by the word, “Who shall abide the day of His entrance, or 
who shall be able to look upon Him? for He enters as a moulder’s fire, and as the herb of fullers: and He 
shall sit fusing and purifying as if over gold and silver: and He shall purify the sons of Levi, and pour them 
out like gold and silver?” Similarly Isaiah says, “The Lord shall wash the filthiness of the sons and 
daughters of Zion, and shall cleanse away the blood from their midst, by the spirit of judgment and by the 
spirit of burning.” Unless perhaps we should say that they are cleansed from filthiness and in a manner 
clarified, when the wicked are separated from them by penal judgment, so that the elimination and 
damnation of the one party is the purgation of the others, because they shall henceforth live free from the 
contamination of such men. But when he says, “And he shall purify the sons of Levi, and pour them out 
like gold and silver, and they shall offer to the Lord sacrifices in righteousness; and the sacrifices of Judah 
and Jerusalem shall be pleasing to the Lord,” he declares that those who shall be purified shall then 
please the Lord with sacrifices of righteousness, and consequently they themselves shall be purified from 
their own unrighteousness which made them displeasing to God. Now they themselves, when they have 
been purified, shall be sacrifices of complete and perfect righteousness; for what more acceptable 
offering can such persons make to God than themselves? But this question of purgatorial punishments we 
must defer to another time, to give it a more adequate treatment. By the sons of Levi and Judah and 
Jerusalem we ought to understand the Church herself, gathered not from the Hebrews only, but from 
other nations as well; nor such a Church as she now is, when “if we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us,” but as she shall then be, purged by the last judgment as a threshing- 
floor by a winnowing wind, and those of her members who need it being cleansed by fire, so that there 
remains absolutely not one who offers sacrifice for his sins. For all who make such offerings are assuredly 
in their sins, for the remission of which they make offerings, that having made to God an acceptable 
offering, they may then be absolved. 


CHAPTER 26 


OF THE SACRIFICES OFFERED TO GOD BY THE SAINTS, WHICH ARE TO BE PLEASING TO HIM, AS IN THE 
PRIMITIVE DAYS AND FORMER YEARS 


And it was with the design of showing that His city shall not then follow this custom, that God said that 
the sons of Levi should offer sacrifices in righteousness,—not therefore in sin, and consequently not for 
sin. And hence we see how vainly the Jews promise themselves a return of the old times of sacrificing 
according to the law of the old testament, grounding on the words which follow, “And the sacrifice of 
Judah and Jerusalem shall be pleasing to the Lord, as in the primitive days, and as in former years.” For in 
the times of the law they offered sacrifices not in righteousness but in sins, offering especially and 
primarily for sins, so much so that even the priest himself, whom we must suppose to have been their 
most righteous man, was accustomed to offer, according to God’s commandments, first for his own sins, 
and then for the sins of the people. And therefore we must explain how we are to understand the words, 
“as in the primitive days, and as in former years;” for perhaps he alludes to the time in which our first 
parents were in paradise. Then, indeed, intact and pure from all stain and blemish of sin, they offered 
themselves to God as the purest sacrifices. But since they were banished thence on account of their 
transgression, and human nature was condemned in them, with the exception of the one Mediator and 
those who have been baptized, and are as yet infants, “there is none clean from stain, not even the babe 
whose life has been but for a day upon the earth.” But if it be replied that those who offer in faith may be 
said to offer in righteousness, because the righteous lives by faith,—he deceives himself, however, if he 
says that he has no sin, and therefore he does not say so, because he lives by faith,—will any man say this 
time of faith can be placed on an equal footing with that consummation when they who offer sacrifices in 
righteousness shall be purified by the fire of the last judgment? And consequently, since it must be 


believed that after such a cleansing the righteous shall retain no sin, assuredly that time, so far as regards 
its freedom from sin, can be compared to no other period, unless to that during which our first parents 
lived in paradise in the most innocent happiness before their transgression. It is this period, then, which is 
properly understood when it is said, “as in the primitive days, and as in former years.” For in Isaiah, too, 
after the new heavens and the new earth have been promised, among other elements in the blessedness 
of the saints which are there depicted by allegories and figures, from giving an adequate explanation of 
which I am prevented by a desire to avoid prolixity, it is said, “According to the days of the tree of life shall 
be the days of my people.” And who that has looked at Scripture does not know where God planted the 
tree of life, from whose fruit He excluded our first parents when their own iniquity ejected them from 
paradise, and round which a terrible and fiery fence was set? 


But if any one contends that those days of the tree of life mentioned by the prophet Isaiah are the present 
times of the Church of Christ, and that Christ Himself is prophetically called the Tree of Life, because He 
is Wisdom, and of wisdom Solomon says, “It is a tree of life to all who embrace it;” and if they maintain 
that our first parents did not pass years in paradise, but were driven from it so soon that none of their 
children were begotten there, and that therefore that time cannot be alluded to in words which run, “as in 
the primitive days, and as in former years,” I forbear entering on this question, lest by discussing 
everything I become prolix, and leave the whole subject in uncertainty. For I see another meaning, which 
should keep us from believing that a restoration of the primitive days and former years of the legal 
sacrifices could have been promised to us by the prophet as a great boon. For the animals selected as 
victims under the old law were required to be immaculate, and free from all blemish whatever, and 
symbolized holy men free from all sin, the only instance of which character was found in Christ. As, 
therefore, after the judgment those who are worthy of such purification shall be purified even by fire, and 
shall be rendered thoroughly sinless, and shall offer themselves to God in righteousness, and be indeed 
victims immaculate and free from all blemish whatever, they shall then certainly be, “as in the primitive 
days, and as in former years,” when the purest victims were offered, the shadow of this future reality. For 
there shall then be in the body and soul of the saints the purity which was symbolized in the bodies of 
these victims. 


Then, with reference to those who are worthy not of cleansing but of damnation, He says, “And I will draw 
near to you to judgment, and I will be a swift witness against evildoers and against adulterers;” and after 
enumerating other damnable crimes, He adds, “For I am the Lord your God, and I am not changed.” It is 
as if He said, Though your fault has changed you for the worse, and my grace has changed you for the 
better, I am not changed. And he says that He Himself will be a witness, because in His judgment He 
needs no witnesses; and that He will be “swift,” either because He is to come suddenly, and the judgment 
which seemed to lag shall be very swift by His unexpected arrival, or because He will convince the 
consciences of men directly and without any prolix harangue. “For,” as it is written, “in the thoughts of the 
wicked His examination shall be conducted.” And the apostle says, “The thoughts accusing or else 
excusing, in the day in which God shall judge the hidden things of men, according to my gospel in Jesus 
Christ.” Thus, then, shall the Lord be a swift witness, when He shall suddenly bring back into the memory 
that which shall convince and punish the conscience. 


CHAPTER 27 


OF THE SEPARATION OF THE GOOD AND THE BAD, WHICH PROCLAIM THE DISCRIMINATING INFLUENCE OF THE 
LAST JUDGMENT 


The passage also which I formerly quoted for another purpose from this prophet refers to the last 
judgment, in which he says, “They shall be mine, saith the Lord Almighty, in the day in which I make up 
my gains,” etc. When this diversity between the rewards and punishments which distinguish the righteous 
from the wicked shall appear under that Sun of righteousness in the brightness of life eternal,—a diversity 
which is not discerned under this sun which shines on the vanity of this life,—there shall then be such a 
judgment as has never before been. 


CHAPTER 28 


THAT THE LAW OF MOSES MUST BE SPIRITUALLY UNDERSTOOD TO PRECLUDE THE DAMNABLE MURMURS OF A 
CARNAL INTERPRETATION 


In the succeeding words, “Remember the law of Moses my servant, which I commanded to him in Horeb 
for all Israel,” the prophet opportunely mentions precepts and statutes, after declaring the important 
distinction hereafter to be made between those who observe and those who despise the law. He intends 
also that they learn to interpret the law spiritually, and find Christ in it, by whose judgment that 
separation between the good and the bad is to be made. For it is not without reason that the Lord Himself 
says to the Jews, “Had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me; for he wrote of me.” For by 
receiving the law carnally without perceiving that its earthly promises were figures of things spiritual, 
they fell into such murmur ings as audaciously to say, “It is vain to serve God; and what profit is it that we 
have kept His ordinance, and that we have walked suppliantly before the face of the Lord Almighty? And 
now we Call aliens happy; yea, they that work wickedness are set up.” It was these words of theirs which 


in a manner compelled the prophet to announce the last judgment, in which the wicked shall not even in 
appearance be happy, but shall manifestly be most miserable; and in which the good shall be oppressed 
with not even a transitory wretchedness, but shall enjoy unsullied and eternal felicity. For he had 
previously cited some similar expressions of those who said, “Every one that doeth evil is good in the sight 
of the Lord, and such are pleasing to Him.” It was, I say, by understanding the law of Moses carnally that 
they had come to murmur thus against God. And hence, too, the writer of the 73d Psalm says that his feet 
were almost gone, his steps had well-nigh slipped, because he was envious of sinners while he considered 
their prosperity, so that he said among other things, How doth God know, and is there knowledge in the 
Most High? and again, Have I sanctified my heart in vain, and washed my hands in innocency? He goes on 
to say that his efforts to solve this most difficult problem, which arises when the good seem to be 
wretched and the wicked happy, were in vain until he went into the sanctuary of God, and understood the 
last things. For in the last judgment things shall not be so; but in the manifest felicity of the righteous and 
manifest misery of the wicked quite another state of things shall appear. 


CHAPTER 29 


OF THE COMING OF ELIAS BEFORE THE JUDGMENT, THAT THE JEWS MAY BE CONVERTED TO CHRIST BY HIS 
PREACHING AND EXPLANATION OF SCRIPTURE 


After admonishing them to give heed to the law of Moses, as he foresaw that for a long time to come they 
would not understand it spiritually and rightly, he went on to say, “And, behold, I will send to you Elias the 
Tishbite before the great and signal day of the Lord come: and he shall turn the heart of the father to the 
son, and the heart of a man to his next of kin, lest I come and utterly smite the earth.” It is a familiar 
theme in the conversation and heart of the faithful, that in the last days before the judgment the Jews 
shall believe in the true Christ, that is, our Christ, by means of this great and admirable prophet Elias who 
shall expound the law to them. For not without reason do we hope that before the coming of our Judge 
and Saviour Elias shall come, because we have good reason to believe that he is now alive; for, as 
Scripture most distinctly informs us, he was taken up from this life in a chariot of fire. When, therefore, he 
is come, he shall give a spiritual explanation of the law which the Jews at present understand carnally, and 
shall thus “turn the heart of the father to the son,” that is, the heart of fathers to their children; for the 
Septuagint translators have frequently put the singular for the plural number. And the meaning is, that 
the sons, that is, the Jews, shall understand the law as the fathers, that is, the prophets, and among them 
Moses himself, understood it. For the heart of the fathers shall be turned to their children when the 
children understand the law as their fathers did; and the heart of the children shall be turned to their 
fathers when they have the same sentiments as the fathers. The Septuagint used the expression, “and the 
heart of a man to his next of kin,” because fathers and children are eminently neighbors to one another. 
Another and a preferable sense can be found in the words of the Septuagint translators, who have 
translated Scripture with an eye to prophecy, the sense, viz., that Elias shall turn the heart of God the 
Father to the Son, not certainly as if he should bring about this love of the Father for the Son, but 
meaning that he should make it known, and that the Jews also, who had previously hated, should then love 
the Son who is our Christ. For so far as regards the Jews, God has His heart turned away from our Christ, 
this being their conception about God and Christ. But in their case the heart of God shall be turned to the 
Son when they themselves shall turn in heart, and learn the love of the Father towards the Son. The words 
following, “and the heart of a man to his next of kin,”—that is, Elias shall also turn the heart of a man to 
his next of kin,—how can we understand this better than as the heart of a man to the man Christ? For 
though in the form of God He is our God, yet, taking the form of a servant, He condescended to become 
also our next of kin. It is this, then, which Elias will do, “lest,” he says, “I come and smite the earth 
utterly.” For they who mind earthly things are the earth. Such are the carnal Jews until this day; and 
hence these murmurs of theirs against God, “The wicked are pleasing to Him,” and “It is a vain thing to 
serve God.” 


CHAPTER 30 


THAT IN THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, WHERE IT IS SAID THAT GOD SHALL JUDGE THE WORLD, THE 
PERSON OF CHRIST IS NOT EXPLICITLY INDICATED, BUT IT PLAINLY APPEARS FROM SOME PASSAGES IN WHICH 
THE LORD GOD SPEAKS THAT CHRIST IS MEANT 


There are many other passages of Scripture bearing on the last judgment of God,—so many, indeed, that 
to cite them all would swell this book to an unpardonable size. Suffice it to have proved that both Old and 
New Testament enounce the judgment. But in the Old it is not so definitely declared as in the New that 
the judgment shall be administered by Christ, that is, that Christ shall descend from heaven as the Judge; 
for when it is therein stated by the Lord God or His prophet that the Lord God shall come, we do not 
necessarily understand this of Christ. For both the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost are the Lord 
God. We must not, however, leave this without proof. And therefore we must first show how Jesus Christ 
speaks in the prophetical books under the title of the Lord God, while yet there can be no doubt that it is 
Jesus Christ who speaks; so that in other passages where this is not at once apparent, and where 
nevertheless it is said that the Lord God will come to that last judgment, we may understand that Jesus 
Christ is meant. There is a passage in the prophet Isaiah which illustrates what I mean. For God says by 
the prophet, “Hear me, Jacob and Israel, whom I call. I am the first, and I am for ever: and my hand has 


founded the earth, and my right hand has established the heaven. I will call them, and they shall stand 
together, and be gathered, and hear. Who has declared to them these things? In love of thee I have done 
thy pleasure upon Babylon, that I might take away the seed of the Chaldeans. I have spoken, and I have 
called: I have brought him, and have made his way prosperous. Come ye near unto me, and hear this. I 
have not spoken in secret from the beginning; when they were made, there was I. And now the Lord God 
and His Spirit hath sent me.” It was Himself who was speaking as the Lord God; and yet we should not 
have understood that it was Jesus Christ had He not added, “And now the Lord God and His Spirit hath 
sent me.” For He said this with reference to the form of a servant, speaking of a future event as if it were 
past, as in the same prophet we read, “He was led as a sheep to the slaughter,” not “He shall be led;” but 
the past tense is used to express the future. And prophecy constantly speaks in this way. 


There is also another passage in Zechariah which plainly declares that the Almighty sent the Almighty; 
and of what persons can this be understood but of God the Father and God the Son? For it is written, 
“Thus saith the Lord Almighty, After the glory hath He sent me unto the nations which spoiled you; for he 
that toucheth you toucheth the apple of His eye. Behold, I will bring mine hand upon them, and they shall 
be a spoil to their servants: and ye shall know that the Lord Almighty hath sent me.” Observe, the Lord 
Almighty saith that the Lord Almighty sent Him. Who can presume to understand these words of any other 
than Christ, who is speaking to the lost sheep of the house of Israel? For He says in the Gospel, “I am not 
sent save to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” which He here compared to the pupil of God’s eye, to 
signify the profoundest love. And to this class of sheep the apostles themselves belonged. But after the 
glory, to wit, of His resurrection,—for before it happened the evangelist said that “Jesus was not yet 
glorified,” He was sent unto the nations in the persons of His apostles; and thus the saying of the psalm 
was fulfilled, “Thou wilt deliver me from the contradictions of the people; Thou wilt set me as the head of 
the nations,” so that those who had spoiled the Israelites, and whom the Israelites had served when they 
were subdued by them, were not themselves to be spoiled in the same fashion, but were in their own 
persons to become the spoil of the Israelites. For this had been promised to the apostles when the Lord 
said, “I will make you fishers of men.” And to one of them He says, “From henceforth thou shalt catch 
men.” They were then to become a spoil, but in a good sense, as those who are snatched from that strong 
one when he is bound by a stronger. 


In like manner the Lord, speaking by the same prophet, says, “And it shall come to pass in that day, that I 
will seek to destroy all the nations that come against Jerusalem. And I will pour upon the house of David, 
and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and mercy; and they shall look upon me because 
they have insulted me, and they shall mourn for Him as for one very dear, and shall be in bitterness as for 
an only-begotten.” To whom but to God does it belong to destroy all the nations that are hostile to the holy 
city Jerusalem, which “come against it,” that is, are opposed to it, or, as some translate, “come upon it,” as 
if putting it down under them; or to pour out upon the house of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem the 
spirit of grace and mercy? This belongs doubtless to God, and it is to God the prophet ascribes the words; 
and yet Christ shows that He is the God who does these so great and divine things, when He goes on to 
say, “And they shall look upon me because they have insulted me, and they shall mourn for Him as if for 
one very dear (or beloved), and shall be in bitterness for Him as for an only-begotten.” For in that day the 
Jews—those of them, at least, who shall receive the spirit of grace and mercy—when they see Him coming 
in His majesty, and recognize that it is He whom they, in the person of their parents, insulted when He 
came before in His humiliation, shall repent of insulting Him in His passion: and their parents themselves, 
who were the perpetrators of this huge impiety, shall see Him when they rise; but this will be only for 
their punishment, and not for their correction. It is not of them we are to understand the words, “And I 
will pour upon the house of David, and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and mercy, 
and they shall look upon me because they have insulted me;” but we are to understand the words of their 
descendants, who shall at that time believe through Elias. But as we say to the Jews, You killed Christ, 
although it was their parents who did so, so these persons shall grieve that they in some sort did what 
their progenitors did. Although, therefore, those that receive the spirit of mercy and grace, and believe, 
shall not be condemned with their impious parents, yet they shall mourn as if they themselves had done 
what their parents did. Their grief shall arise not so much from guilt as from pious affection. Certainly the 
words which the Septuagint have translated, “They shall look upon me because they insulted me,” stand 
in the Hebrew,” They shall look upon me whom they pierced.” And by this word the crucifixion of Christ is 
certainly more plainly indicated. But the Septuagint translators preferred to allude to the insult which was 
involved in His whole passion. For in point of fact they insulted Him both when He was arrested and when 
He was bound, when He was judged, when He was mocked by the robe they put on Him and the homage 
they did on bended knee, when He was crowned with thorns and struck with a rod on the head, when He 
bore His cross, and when at last He hung upon the tree. And therefore we recognize more fully the Lord’s 
passion when we do not confine ourselves to one interpretation, but combine both, and read both 
“insulted” and “pierced.” 


When, therefore, we read in the prophetical books that God is to come to do judgment at the last, from the 
mere mention of the judgment, and although there is nothing else to determine the meaning, we must 
gather that Christ is meant; for though the Father will judge, He will judge by the coming of the Son. For 
He Himself, by His own manifested presence, “judges no man, but has committed all judgment to the 
Son;” for as the Son was judged as a man, He shall also judge in human form. For it is none but He of 
whom God speaks by Isaiah under the name of Jacob and Israel, of whose seed Christ took a body, as it is 


written, “Jacob is my servant, I will uphold Him; Israel is mine elect, my Spirit has assumed Him: I have 
put my Spirit upon Him; He shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not cry, nor cease, neither 
shall His voice be heard without. A bruised reed shall He not break, and the smoking flax shall He not 
quench: but in truth shall He bring forth judgment. He shall shine and shall not be broken, until He sets 
judgment in the earth: and the nations shall hope in His name.” The Hebrew has not “Jacob” and “Israel;” 
but the Septuagint translators, wishing to show the significance of the expression “my servant,” and that 
it refers to the form of a servant in which the Most High humbled Himself, inserted the name of that man 
from whose stock He took the form of a servant. The Holy Spirit was given to Him, and was manifested, as 
the evangelist testifies, in the form of a dove. He brought forth judgment to the Gentiles, because He 
predicted what was hidden from them. In His meekness He did not cry, nor did He cease to proclaim the 
truth. But His voice was not heard, nor is it heard, without, because He is not obeyed by those who are 
outside of His body. And the Jews themselves, who persecuted Him, He did not break, though as a bruised 
reed they had lost their integrity, and as smoking flax their light was quenched; for He spared them, 
having come to be judged and not yet to judge. He brought forth judgment in truth, declaring that they 
should be punished did they persist in their wickedness. His face shone on the Mount, His fame in the 
world. He is not broken nor overcome, because neither in Himself nor in His Church has persecution 
prevailed to annihilate Him. And therefore that has not, and shall not, be brought about which His 
enemies said or say, “When shall He die, and His name perish?” “until He set judgment in the earth.” 
Behold, the hidden thing which we were seeking is discovered. For this is the last judgment, which He will 
set in the earth when He comes from heaven. And it is in Him, too, we already see the concluding 
expression of the prophecy fulfilled: “In His name shall the nations hope.” And by this fulfillment, which 
no one can deny, men are encouraged to believe in that which is most impudently denied. For who could 
have hoped for that which even those who do not yet believe in Christ now see fulfilled among us, and 
which is so undeniable that they can but gnash their teeth and pine away? Who, I say, could have hoped 
that the nations would hope in the name of Christ, when He was arrested, bound, scourged, mocked, 
crucified, when even the disciples themselves had lost the hope which they had begun to have in Him? 
The hope which was then entertained scarcely by the one thief on the cross, is now cherished by nations 
everywhere on the earth, who are marked with the sign of the cross on which He died that they may not 
die eternally. 


That the last judgment, then, shall be administered by Jesus Christ in the manner predicted in the sacred 
writings is denied or doubted by no one, unless by those who, through some incredible animosity or 
blindness, decline to believe these writings, though already their truth is demonstrated to all the world. 
And at or in connection with that judgment the following events shall come to pass, as we have learned: 
Elias the Tishbite shall come; the Jews shall believe; Antichrist shall persecute; Christ shall judge; the 
dead shall rise; the good and the wicked shall be separated; the world shall be burned and renewed. All 
these things, we believe, shall come to pass; but how, or in what order, human understanding cannot 
perfectly teach us, but only the experience of the events themselves. My opinion, however, is, that they 
will happen in the order in which I have related them. 


Two books yet remain to be written by me, in order to complete, by God’s help, what I promised. One of 
these will explain the punishment of the wicked, the other the happiness of the righteous; and in them I 
shall be at special pains to refute, by God’s grace, the arguments by which some unhappy creatures seem 
to themselves to undermine the divine promises and threatenings, and to ridicule as empty words 
statements which are the most salutary nutriment of faith. But they who are instructed in divine things 
hold the truth and omnipotence of God to be the strongest arguments in favor of those things which, 
however incredible they seem to men, are yet contained in the Scriptures, whose truth has already in 
many ways been proved; for they are sure that God can in no wise lie, and that He can do what is 
impossible to the unbelieving. 


Book XxI 


Argument—Of the end reserved for the city of the devil, namely, the eternal punishment of the damned; 
and of the arguments which unbelief brings against it. 


CHAPTER 1 


OF THE ORDER OF THE DISCUSSION, WHICH REQUIRES THAT WE FIRST SPEAK OF THE ETERNAL PUNISHMENT 
OF THE LOST IN COMPANY WITH THE DEVIL, AND THEN OF THE ETERNAL HAPPINESS OF THE SAINTS 


I Propose, with such ability as God may grant me, to discuss in this book more thoroughly the nature of 
the punishment which shall be assigned to the devil and all his retainers, when the two cities, the one of 
God, the other of the devil, shall have reached their proper ends through Jesus Christ our Lord, the Judge 
of quick and dead. And I have adopted this order, and preferred to speak, first of the punishment of the 
devils, and afterwards of the blessedness of the saints, because the body partakes of either destiny; and it 
seems to be more incredible that bodies endure in everlasting torments than that they continue to exist 
without any pain in everlasting felicity. Consequently, when I shall have demonstrated that that 
punishment ought not to be incredible, this will materially aid me in proving that which is much more 
credible, viz., the immortality of the bodies of the saints which are delivered from all pain. Neither is this 
order out of harmony with the divine writings, in which sometimes, indeed, the blessedness of the good is 
placed first, as in the words, “They that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have 
done evil, unto the resurrection of judgment;” but sometimes also last, as, “The Son of man shall send 
forth His angels, and they shall gather out of His kingdom all things which offend, and shall cast them into 
a furnace of fire: there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth, Then shall the righteous shine forth as the 
sun in the kingdom of His Father;” and that, “These shall go away into eternal punishment, but the 
righteous into life eternal.” And though we have not room to cite instances, any one who examines the 
prophets will find that they adopt now the one arrangement and now the other. My own reason for 
following the latter order I have given. 


CHAPTER 2 
WHETHER IT IS POSSIBLE FOR BODIES TO LAST FOR EVER IN BURNING FIRE 


What, then, can I adduce to convince those who refuse to believe that human bodies, animated and living, 
can not only survive death, but also last in the torments of everlasting fires? They will not allow us to refer 
this simply to the power of the Almighty, but demand that we persuade them by some example. If, then, 
we reply to them, that there are animals which certainly are corruptible, because they are mortal, and 
which yet live in the midst of flames; and likewise, that in springs of water so hot that no one can put his 
hand in it with impunity a species of worm is found, which not only lives there, but cannot live elsewhere; 
they either refuse to believe these facts unless we can show them, or, if we are in circumstances to prove 
them by ocular demonstration or by adequate testimony, they contend, with the same scepticism, that 
these facts are not examples of what we seek to prove, inasmuch as these animals do not live for ever, and 
besides, they live in that blaze of heat without pain, the element of fire being congenial to their nature, 
and causing it to thrive and not to suffer,—just as if it were not more incredible that it should thrive than 
that it should suffer in such circumstances. It is strange that anything should suffer in fire and yet live, 
but stranger that it should live in fire and not suffer. If, then, the latter be believed, why not also the 
former? 


CHAPTER 3 
WHETHER BODILY SUFFERING NECESSARILY TERMINATES IN THE DESTRUCTION OF THE FLESH 


But, say they, there is no body which can suffer and cannot also die. How do we know this? For who can 
say with certainty that the devils do not suffer in their bodies, when they own that they are grievously 
tormented? And if it is replied that there is no earthly body—that is to say, no solid and perceptible body, 
or, in one word, no flesh—which can suffer and cannot die, is not this to tell us only what men have 
gathered from experience and their bodily senses? For they indeed have no acquaintance with any flesh 
but that which is mortal; and this is their whole argument, that what they have had no experience of they 
judge quite impossible. For we cannot call it reasoning to make pain a presumption of death, while, in 
fact, it is rather a sign of life. For though it be a question whether that which suffers can continue to live 
for ever, yet it is certain that everything which suffers pain does live, and that pain can exist only in a 
living subject. It is necessary, therefore, that he who is pained be living, not necessary that pain kill him; 
for every pain does not kill even those mortal bodies of ours which are destined to die. And that any pain 


kills them is caused by the circumstance that the soul is so connected with the body that it succumbs to 
great pain and withdraws; for the structure of our members and vital parts is so infirm that it cannot bear 
up against that violence which causes great or extreme agony. But in the life to come this connection of 
soul and body is of such a kind, that as it is dissolved by no lapse of time, so neither is it burst asunder by 
any pain. And so, although it be true that in this world there is no flesh which can suffer pain and yet 
cannot die, yet in the world to come there shall be flesh such as now there is not, as there will also be 
death such as now there is not. For death will not be abolished, but will be eternal, since the soul will 
neither be able to enjoy God and live, nor to die and escape the pains of the body. The first death drives 
the soul from the body against her will: the second death holds the soul in the body against her will. The 
two have this in common, that the soul suffers against her will what her own body inflicts. 


Our opponents, too, make much of this, that in this world there is no flesh which can suffer pain and 
cannot die; while they make nothing of the fact that there is something which is greater than the body. For 
the spirit, whose presence animates and rules the body, can both suffer pain and cannot die. Here then is 
something which, though it can feel pain, is immortal. And this capacity, which we now see in the spirit of 
all, shall be hereafter in the bodies of the damned. Moreover, if we attend to the matter a little more 
closely, we see that what is called bodily pain is rather to be referred to the soul. For it is the soul not the 
body, which is pained, even when the pain originates with the body,—the soul feeling pain at the point 
where the body is hurt. As then we speak of bodies feeling and living, though the feeling and life of the 
body are from the soul, so also we speak of bodies being pained, though no pain can be suffered by the 
body apart from the soul. The soul, then, is pained with the body in that part where something occurs to 
hurt it; and it is pained alone, though it be in the body, when some invisible cause distresses it, while the 
body is safe and sound. Even when not associated with the body it is pained; for certainly that rich man 
was suffering in hell when he cried, “I am tormented in this flame.” But as for the body, it suffers no pain 
when it is soulless; and even when animate it can suffer only by the soul’s suffering. If, therefore, we 
might draw a just presumption from the existence of pain to that of death, and conclude that where pain 
can be felt death can occur, death would rather be the property of the soul, for to it pain more peculiarly 
belongs. But, seeing that that which suffers most cannot die, what ground is there for supposing that 
those bodies, because destined to suffer, are therefore, destined to die? The Platonists indeed maintained 
that these earthly bodies and dying members gave rise to the fears, desires, griefs, and joys of the soul. 
“Hence,” says Virgil (i.e., from these earthly bodies and dying members), 


“Hence wild desires and grovelling fears, 
And human laughter, human tears.” 


But in the fourteenth book of this work we have proved that, according to the Platonists’ own theory, 
souls, even when purged from all pollution of the body, are yet pos sessed by a monstrous desire to return 
again into their bodies. But where desire can exist, certainly pain also can exist; for desire frustrated, 
either by missing what it aims at or losing what it had attained, is turned into pain. And therefore, if the 
soul, which is either the only or the chief sufferer, has yet a kind of immortality of its own, it is 
inconsequent to say that because the bodies of the damned shall suffer pain, therefore they shall die. In 
fine, if the body causes the soul to suffer, why can the body not cause death as well as suffering, unless 
because it does not follow that what causes pain causes death as well? And why then is it incredible that 
these fires can cause pain but not death to those bodies we speak of, just as the bodies themselves cause 
pain, but not therefore death, to the souls? Pain is therefore no necessary presumption of death. 


CHAPTER 4 
EXAMPLES FROM NATURE PROVING THAT BODIES MAY REMAIN UNCONSUMED AND ALIVE IN FIRE 


If, therefore, the salamander lives in fire, as naturalists have recorded, and if certain famous mountains of 
Sicily have been continually on fire from the remotest antiquity until now, and yet remain entire, these are 
sufficiently convincing examples that everything which burns is not consumed. As the soul too, is a proof 
that not everything which can suffer pain can also die, why then do they yet demand that we produce real 
examples to prove that it is not incredible that the bodies of men condemned to everlasting punishment 
may retain their soul in the fire, may burn without being consumed, and may suffer without perishing? For 
suitable properties will be communicated to the substance of the flesh by Him who has endowed the 
things we see with so marvellous and diverse properties, that their very multitude prevents our wonder. 
For who but God the Creator of all things has given to the flesh of the peacock its antiseptic property? 
This property, when I first heard of it, seemed to me incredible; but it happened at Carthage that a bird of 
this kind was cooked and served up to me, and, taking a suitable slice of flesh from its breast, I ordered it 
to be kept, and when it had been kept as many days as make any other flesh stinking, it was produced and 
set before me, and emitted no offensive smell. And after it had been laid by for thirty days and more, it 
was still in the same state; and a year after, the same still, except that it was a little more shrivelled, and 
drier. Who gave to chaff such power to freeze that it preserves snow buried under it, and such power to 
warm that it ripens green fruit? 


But who can explain the strange properties of fire itself, which blackens everything it burns, though itself 


bright; and which, though of the most beautiful colors, discolors almost all it touches and feeds upon, and 
turns blazing fuel into grimy cinders? Still this is not laid down as an absolutely uniform law; for, on the 
contrary, stones baked in glowing fire themselves also glow, and though the fire be rather of a red hue, 
and they white, yet white is congruous with light, and black with darkness. Thus, though the fire burns 
the wood in calcining the stones, these contrary effects do not result from the contrariety of the materials. 
For though wood and stone differ, they are not contraries, like black and white, the one of which colors is 
produced in the stones, while the other is produced in the wood by the same action of fire, which imparts 
its own brightness to the former, while it begrimes the latter, and which could have no effect on the one 
were it not fed by the other. Then what wonderful properties do we find in charcoal, which is so brittle 
that a light tap breaks it and a slight pressure pulverizes it, and yet is so strong that no moisture rots it, 
nor any time causes it to decay. So enduring is it, that it is customary in laying down landmarks to put 
charcoal underneath them, so that if, after the longest interval, any one raises an action, and pleads that 
there is no boundary stone, he may be convicted by the charcoal below. What then has enabled it to last so 
long without rotting, though buried in the damp earth in which [its original] wood rots, except this same 
fire which consumes all things? 


Again, let us consider the wonders of lime; for besides growing white in fire, which makes other things 
black, and of which I have already said enough, it has also a mysterious property of conceiving fire within 
it. Itself cold to the touch, it yet has a hidden store of fire, which is not at once apparent to our senses, but 
which experience teaches us, lies as it were slumbering within it even while unseen. And it is for this 
reason called “quick lime,” as if the fire were the invisible soul quickening the visible substance or body. 
But the marvellous thing is, that this fire is kindled when it is extinguished. For to disengage the hidden 
fire the lime is moistened or drenched with water, and then, though it be cold before, it becomes hot by 
that very application which cools what is hot. As if the fire were departing from the lime and breathing its 
last, it no longer lies hid, but appears; and then the lime lying in the coldness of death cannot be 
requickened, and what we before called “quick,” we now call “slaked.” What can be stranger than this? 
Yet there is a greater marvel still. For if you treat the lime, not with water, but with oil, which is as fuel to 
fire, no amount of oil will heat it. Now if this marvel had been told us of some Indian mineral which we 
had no opportunity of experimenting upon, we should either have forthwith pronounced it a falsehood, or 
certainly should have been greatly astonished. But things that daily present themselves to our own 
observation we despise, not because they are really less marvellous, but because they are common; so 
that even some products of India itself, remote as it is from ourselves, cease to excite our admiration as 
soon as we can admire them at our leisure. 


The diamond is a stone possessed by many among ourselves, especially by jewellers and lapidaries, and 
the stone is so hard that it can be wrought neither by iron nor fire, nor, they say, by anything at all except 
goat’s blood. But do you suppose it is as much admired by those who own it and are familiar with its 
properties as by those to whom it is shown for the first time? Persons who have not seen it perhaps do not 
believe what is said of it, or if they do, they wonder as at a thing beyond their experience; and if they 
happen to see it, still they marvel because they are unused to it, but gradually familiar experience [of it] 
dulls their admiration. We know that the loadstone has a wonderful power of attracting iron. When I first 
saw it I was thunderstruck, for I saw an iron ring attracted and suspended by the stone; and then, as if it 
had communicated its own property to the iron it attracted, and had made it a substance like itself, this 
ring was put near another, and lifted it up; and as the first ring clung to the magnet, so did the second 
ring to the first. A third and a fourth were similarly added, so that there hung from the stone a kind of 
chain of rings, with their hoops connected, not interlinking, but attached together by their outer surface. 
Who would not be amazed at this virtue of the stone, subsisting as it does not only in itself, but 
transmitted through so many suspended rings, and binding them together by invisible links? Yet far more 
astonishing is what I heard about this stone from my brother in the episcopate, Severus bishop of Milevis. 
He told me that Bathanarius, once count of Africa, when the bishop was dining with him, produced a 
magnet, and held it under a silver plate on which he placed a bit of iron; then as he moved his hand with 
the magnet underneath the plate, the iron upon the plate moved about accordingly. The intervening silver 
was not affected at all, but precisely as the magnet was moved backwards and forwards below it, no 
matter how quickly, so was the iron attracted above. I have related what I myself have witnessed; I have 
related what I was told by one whom I trust as I trust my own eyes. Let me further say what I have read 
about this magnet. When a diamond is laid near it, it does not lift iron; or if it has already lifted it, as soon 
as the diamond approaches, it drops it. These stones come from India. But if we cease to admire them 
because they are now familiar, how much less must they admire them who procure them very easily and 
send them to us? Perhaps they are held as cheap as we hold lime, which, because it is common, we think 
nothing of, though it has the strange property of burning when water, which is wont to quench fire, is 
poured on it, and of remaining cool when mixed with oil, which ordinarily feeds fire. 


CHAPTER 5 


THAT THERE ARE MANY THINGS WHICH REASON CANNOT ACCOUNT FOR, AND WHICH ARE NEVERTHELESS 
TRUE 


Nevertheless, when we declare the miracles which God has wrought, or will yet work, and which we 
cannot bring under the very eyes of men, sceptics keep demanding that we shall explain these marvels to 


reason. And because we cannot do so, inasmuch as they are above human comprehension, they suppose 
we are speaking falsely. These persons themselves, therefore, ought to account for all these marvels 
which we either can or do see. And if they perceive that this is impossible for man to do, they should 
acknowledge that it cannot be concluded that a thing has not been or shall not be because it cannot be 
reconciled to reason, since there are things now in existence of which the same is true. I will not, then, 
detail the multitude of marvels which are related in books, and which refer not to things that happened 
once and passed away, but that are permanent in certain places, where, if any one has the desire and 
opportunity, he may ascertain their truth; but a few only I recount. The following are some of the marvels 
men tell us:—The salt of Agrigentum in Sicily, when thrown into the fire, becomes fluid as if it were in 
water, but in the water it crackles as if it were in the fire. The Garamantae have a fountain so cold by day 
that no one can drink it, so hot by night no one can touch it. In Epirus, too, there is a fountain which, like 
all others, quenches lighted torches, but, unlike all others, lights quenched torches. There is a stone found 
in Arcadia, and called asbestos, because once lit it cannot be put out. The wood of a certain kind of 
Egyptian fig-tree sinks in water, and does not float like other wood; and, stranger still, when it has been 
sunk to the bottom for some time, it rises again to the surface, though nature requires that when soaked 
in water it should be heavier than ever. Then there are the apples of Sodom which grow indeed to an 
appearance of ripeness, but, when you touch them with hand or tooth, the peal cracks, and they crumble 
into dust and ashes. The Persian stone pyrites burns the hand when it is tightly held in it and so gets its 
name from fire. In Persia too, there is found another stone called selenite, because its interior brilliancy 
waxes and wanes with the moon. Then in Cappadocia the mares are impregnated by the wind, and their 
foals live only three years. Tilon, an Indian island, has this advantage over all other lands, that no tree 
which grows in it ever loses its foliage. 


These and numberless other marvels recorded in the history, not of past events, but of permanent 
localities, I have no time to enlarge upon and diverge from my main object; but let those sceptics who 
refuse to credit the divine writings give me, if they can, a rational account of them. For their only ground 
of unbelief in the Scriptures is, that they contain incredible things, just such as I have been recounting. 
For, say they, reason cannot admit that flesh burn and remain unconsumed, suffer without dying. Mighty 
reasoners, indeed, who are competent to give the reason of all the marvels that exist! Let them then give 
us the reason of the few things we have cited, and which, if they did not know they existed, and were only 
assured by us they would at some future time occur, they would believe still less than that which they now 
refuse to credit on our word. For which of them would believe us if, instead of saying that the living bodies 
of men hereafter will be such as to endure everlasting pain and fire without ever dying, we were to say 
that in the world to come there will be salt which becomes liquid in fire as if it were in water, and crackles 
in water as if it were in fire; or that there will be a fountain whose water in the chill air of night is so hot 
that it cannot be touched, while in the heat of day it is so cold that it cannot be drunk; or that there will be 
a stone which by its own heat burns the hand when tightly held, or a stone which cannot be extinguished 
if it has been lit in any part; or any of those wonders I have cited, while omitting numberless others? If we 
were to say that these things would be found in the world to come, and our sceptics were to reply, “If you 
wish us to believe these things, satisfy our reason about each of them,” we should confess that we could 
not, because the frail comprehension of man cannot master these and such-like wonders of God’s working; 
and that yet our reason was thoroughly convinced that the Almighty does nothing without reason, though 
the frail mind of man cannot explain the reason; and that while we are in many instances uncertain what 
He intends, yet that it is always most certain that nothing which He intends is impossible to Him; and that 
when He declares His mind, we believe Him whom we cannot believe to be either powerless or false. 
Nevertheless these cavillers at faith and exactors of reason, how do they dispose of those things of which 
a reason cannot be given, and which yet exist, though in apparent contrariety to the nature of things? If 
we had announced that these things were to be, these sceptics would have demanded from us the reason 
of them, as they do in the case of those things which we are announcing as destined to be. And 
consequently, as these present marvels are not non-existent, though human reason and discourse are lost 
in such works of God, so those things we speak of are not impossible because inexplicable; for in this 
particular they are in the same predicament as the marvels of earth. 


CHAPTER 6 


THAT ALL MARVELS ARE NOT OF NATURE’S PRODUCTION, BUT THAT SOME ARE DUE TO HUMAN INGENUITY AND 
OTHERS TO DIABOLIC CONTRIVANCE 


At this point they will perhaps reply, “These things have no existence; we don’t believe one of them; they 
are travellers’ tales and fictitious romances;” and they may add what has the appearance of argument, 
and say, “If you believe such things as these, believe what is recorded in the same books, that there was 
or is a temple of Venus in which a candelabrum set in the open air holds a lamp, which burns so strongly 
that no storm or rain extinguishes it, and which is therefore called, like the stone mentioned above, the 
asbestos or inextinguishable lamp.” They may say this with the intention of putting us into a dilemma: for 
if we say this is incredible, then we shall impugn the truth of the other recorded marvels; if, on the other 
hand, we admit that this is credible, we shall avouch the pagan deities. But, as I have already said in the 
eighteenth book of this work, we do not hold it necessary to believe all that profane history contains, 
since, as Varro says, even historians themselves disagree on so many points, that one would think they 
intended and were at pains to do so; but we believe, if we are disposed, those things which are not 


contradicted by these books, which we do not hesitate to say we are bound to believe. But as to those 
permanent miracles of nature, whereby we wish to persuade the sceptical of the miracles of the world to 
come, those are quite sufficient for our purpose which we ourselves can observe or of which it is not 
difficult to find trustworthy witnesses. Moreover, that temple of Venus, with its inextinguishable lamp, so 
far from hemming us into a corner, opens an advantageous field to our argument. For to this 
inextinguishable lamp we add a host of marvels wrought by men, or by magic,—that is, by men under the 
influence of devils, or by the devils directly,—for such marvels we cannot deny without impugning the 
truth of the sacred Scriptures we believe. That lamp, therefore, was either by some mechanical and 
human device fitted with asbestos, or it was arranged by magical art in order that the worshippers might 
be astonished, or some devil under the name of Venus so signally manifested himself that this prodigy 
both began and became permanent. Now devils are attracted to dwell in certain temples by means of the 
creatures (God’s creatures, not theirs), who present to them what suits their various tastes. They are 
attracted not by food like animals, but, like spirits, by such symbols as suit their taste, various kinds of 
stones, woods, plants, animals, songs, rites. And that men may provide these attractions, the devils first of 
all cunningly seduce them, either by imbuing their hearts with a secret poison, or by revealing themselves 
under a friendly guise, and thus make a few of them their disciples, who become the instructors of the 
multitude. For unless they first instructed men, it were impossible to know what each of them desires, 
what they shrink from, by what name they should be invoked or constrained to be present. Hence the 
origin of magic and magicians. But, above all, they possess the hearts of men, and are chiefly proud of this 
possession when they transform themselves into angels of light. Very many things that occur, therefore, 
are their doing; and these deeds of theirs we ought all the more carefully to shun as we acknowledge 
them to be very surprising. And yet these very deeds forward my present arguments. For if such marvels 
are wrought by unclean devils, how much mightier are the holy angels! and what can not that God do who 
made the angels themselves capable of working miracles! 


If, then, very many effects can be contrived by human art, of so surprising a kind that the uninitiated think 
them divine, as when, e.g., in a certain temple two magnets have been adjusted, one in the roof, another 
in the floor, so that an iron image is suspended in mid-air between them, one would suppose by the power 
of the divinity, were he ignorant of the magnets above and beneath; or, as in the case of that lamp of 
Venus which we already mentioned as being a skillful adaptation of asbestos; if, again, by the help of 
magicians, whom Scripture calls sorcerers and enchanters, the devils could gain such power that the 
noble poet Virgil should consider himself justified in describing a very powerful magician in these lines: 


“Her charms can cure what souls she please, 
Rob other hearts of healthful ease, 

Turn rivers backward to their source, 

And make the stars forget their course, 

And call up ghosts from night: 

The ground shall bellow ‘neath your feet: 
The mountain-ash shall quit its seat, 

And travel down the height;”— 


if this be so, how much more able is God to do those things which to sceptics are incredible, but to His 
power easy, since it is He who has given to stones and all other things their virtue, and to men their skill 
to use them in wonderful ways; He who has given to the angels a nature more mighty than that of all that 
lives on earth; He whose power surpasses all marvels, and whose wisdom in working, ordaining, and 
permitting is no less marvellous in its governance of all things than in its creation of all! 


CHAPTER 7 
THAT THE ULTIMATE REASON FOR BELIEVING MIRACLES IS THE OMNIPOTENCE OF THE CREATOR 


Why, then, cannot God effect both that the bodies of the dead shall rise, and that the bodies of the damned 
shall be tormented in everlasting fire,—God, who made the world full of countless miracles in sky, earth, 
air, and waters, while itself is a miracle unquestionably greater and more admirable than all the marvels it 
is filled with? But those with whom or against whom we are arguing, who believe both that there is a God 
who made the world, and that there are gods created by Him who administer the world’s laws as His 
viceregents,—our adversaries, I say, who, so far from denying emphatically, assert that there are powers 
in the world which effect marvellous results (whether of their own accord, or because they are invoked by 
some rite or prayer, or in some magical way), when we lay before them the wonderful properties of other 
things which are neither rational animals nor rational spirits, but such material objects as those we have 
just cited, are in the habit of replying, This is their natural property, their nature; these are the powers 
naturally belonging to them. Thus the whole reason why Agrigentine salt dissolves in fire and crackles in 


water is that this is its nature. Yet this seems rather contrary to nature, which has given not to fire but to 
water the power of melting salt, and the power of scorching it not to water but to fire. But this they say, is 
the natural property of this salt, to show effects contrary to these. The same reason, therefore, is assigned 
to account for that Garamantian fountain, of which one and the same runlet is chill by day and boiling by 
night, so that in either extreme it cannot be touched. So also of that other fountain which, though it is cold 
to the touch, and though it, like other fountains, extinguishes a lighted torch, yet, unlike other fountains, 
and in a surprising manner, kindles an extinguished torch. So of the asbestos stone, which, though it has 
no heat of its own, yet when kindled by fire applied to it, cannot be extinguished. And so of the rest, which 
I am weary of reciting, and in which, though there seems to be an extraordinary property contrary to 
nature, yet no other reason is given for them than this, that this is their nature,—a brief reason truly, and, 
I own, a satisfactory reply. But since God is the author of all natures, how is it that our adversaries, when 
they refuse to believe what we affirm, on the ground that it is impossible, are unwilling to accept from us 
a better explanation than their own, viz., that this is the will of Almighty God,—for certainly He is called 
Almighty only because He is mighty to do all He will,—He who was able to create so many marvels, not 
only unknown, but very well ascertained, as I have been showing, and which, were they not under our 
own observation, or reported by recent and credible witnesses, would certainly be pronounced 
impossible? For as for those marvels which have no other testimony than the writers in whose books we 
read them, and who wrote without being divinely instructed, and are therefore liable to human error, we 
cannot justly blame any one who declines to believe them. 


For my own part, I do not wish all the marvels I have cited to be rashly accepted, for I do not myself 
believe them implicitly, save those which have either come under my own observation, or which any one 
can readily verify, such as the lime which is heated by water and cooled by oil; the magnet which by its 
mysterious and insensible suction attracts the iron, but has no affect on a straw; the peacock’s flesh which 
triumphs over the corruption from which not the flesh of Plato is exempt; the chaff so chilling that it 
prevents snow from melting, so heating that it forces apples to ripen; the glowing fire, which, in 
accordance with its glowing appearance, whitens the stones it bakes, while, contrary to its glowing 
appearance, it begrimes most things it burns (just as dirty stains are made by oil, however pure it be, and 
as the lines drawn by white silver are black); the charcoal, too, which by the action of fire is so completely 
changed from its original, that a finely marked piece of wood becomes hideous, the tough becomes brittle, 
the decaying incorruptible. Some of these things I know in common with many other persons, some of 
them in common with all men; and there are many others which I have not room to insert in this book. But 
of those which I have cited, though I have not myself seen, but only read about them, I have been unable 
to find trustworthy witnesses from whom I could ascertain whether they are facts, except in the case of 
that fountain in which burning torches are extinguished and extinguished torches lit, and of the apples of 
Sodom, which are ripe to appearance, but are filled with dust. And indeed I have not met with any who 
said they had seen that fountain in Epirus, but with some who knew there was a similar fountain in Gaul 
not far from Grenoble. The fruit of the trees of Sodom, however, is not only spoken of in books worthy of 
credit, but so many persons say that they have seen it that I cannot doubt the fact. But the rest of the 
prodigies I receive without definitely affirming or denying them; and I have cited them because I read 
them in the authors of our adversaries, and that I might prove how many things many among themselves 
believe, because they are written in the works of their own literary men, though no rational explanation of 
them is given, and yet they scorn to believe us when we assert that Almighty God will do what is beyond 
their experience and observation; and this they do even though we assign a reason for His work. For what 
better and stronger reason for such things can be given than to say that the Almighty is able to bring 
them to pass, and will bring them to pass, having predicted them in those books in which many other 
marvels which have already come to pass were predicted? Those things which are regarded as impossible 
will be accomplished according to the word, and by the power of that God who predicted and effected that 
the incredulous nations should believe incredible wonders. 


CHAPTER 8 


THAT IT IS NOT CONTRARY TO NATURE THAT, IN AN OBJECT WHOSE NATURE IS KNOWN, THERE SHOULD BE 
DISCOVERED AN ALTERATION OF THE PROPERTIES WHICH HAVE BEEN KNOWN AS ITS NATURAL PROPERTIES 


But if they reply that their reason for not believing us when we say that human bodies will always burn 
and yet never die, is that the nature of human bodies is known to be quite otherwise constituted; if they 
say that for this miracle we cannot give the reason which was valid in the case of those natural miracles, 
viz., that this is the natural property, the nature of the thing,—for we know that this is not the nature of 
human flesh,—we find our answer in the sacred writings, that even this human flesh was constituted in 
one fashion before there was sin,—was constituted, in fact, so that it could not die,—and in another 
fashion after sin, being made such as we see it in this miserable state of mortality, unable to retain 
enduring life. And so in the resurrection of the dead shall it be constituted differently from its present 
well-known condition. But as they do not believe these writings of ours, in which we read what nature 
man had in paradise, and how remote he was from the necessity of death,—and indeed, if they did believe 
them, we should of course have little trouble in debating with them the future punishment of the damned, 
—we must produce from the writings of their own most learned authorities some instances to show that it 
is possible for a thing to become different from what it was formerly known characteristically to be. 


From the book of Marcus Varro, entitled, Of the Race of the Roman People, I cite word for word the 
following instance: “There occurred a remarkable celestial portent; for Castor records that, in the brilliant 
star Venus, called Vesperugo by Plautus, and the lovely Hesperus by Homer, there occurred so strange a 
prodigy, that it changed its color, size, form, course, which never happened before nor since. Adrastus of 
Cyzicus, and Dion of Naples, famous mathematicians, said that this occurred in the reign of Ogyges.” So 
great an author as Varro would certainly not have called this a portent had it not seemed to be contrary to 
nature. For we say that all portents are contrary to nature; but they are not so. For how is that contrary to 
nature which happens by the will of God, since the will of so mighty a Creator is certainly the nature of 
each created thing? A portent, therefore, happens not contrary to nature, but contrary to what we know 
as nature. But who can number the multitude of portents recorded in profane histories? Let us then at 
present fix our attention on this one only which concerns the matter in hand. What is there so arranged by 
the Author of the nature of heaven and earth as the exactly ordered course of the stars? What is there 
established by laws so sure and inflexible? And yet, when it pleased Him who with sovereignty and 
supreme power regulates all He has created, a star conspicuous among the rest by its size and splendor 
changed its color, size, form, and, most wonderful of all, the order and law of its course! Certainly that 
phenomenon disturbed the canons of the astronomers, if there were any then, by which they tabulate, as 
by unerring computation, the past and future movements of the stars, so as to take upon them to affirm 
that this which happened to the morning star (Venus) never happened before nor since. But we read in the 
divine books that even the sun itself stood still when a holy man, Joshua the son of Nun, had begged this 
from God until victory should finish the battle he had begun; and that it even went back, that the promise 
of fifteen years added to the life of king Hezekiah might be sealed by this additional prodigy. But these 
miracles, which were vouchsafed to the merits of holy men, even when our adversaries believe them, they 
attribute to magical arts; so Virgil, in the lines I quoted above, ascribes to magic the power to 


“Turn rivers backward to their source, 
And make the stars forget their course.” 


For in our sacred books we read that this also happened, that a river “turned backward,” was stayed 
above while the lower part flowed on, when the people passed over under the above-mentioned leader, 
Joshua the son of Nun; and also when Elias the prophet crossed; and afterwards, when his disciple Elisha 
passed through it: and we have just mentioned how, in the case of king Hezekiah the greatest of the “stars 
forgot its course.” But what happened to Venus, according to Varro, was not said by him to have happened 
in answer to any man’s prayer. 


Let not the sceptics then benight themselves in this knowledge of the nature of things, as if divine power 
cannot bring to pass in an object anything else than what their own experience has shown them to be in 
its nature. Even the very things which are most commonly known as natural would not be less wonderful 
nor less effectual to excite surprise in all who beheld them, if men were not accustomed to admire nothing 
but what is rare. For who that thoughtfully observes the countless multitude of men, and their similarity of 
nature, can fail to remark with surprise and admiration the individuality of each man’s appearance, 
suggesting to us, as it does, that unless men were like one another, they would not be distinguished from 
the rest of the animals; while unless, on the other hand, they were unlike, they could not be distinguished 
from one another, so that those whom we declare to be like, we also find to be unlike? And the unlikeness 
is the more wonderful consideration of the two; for a common nature seems rather to require similarity. 
And yet, because the very rarity of things is that which makes them wonderful, we are filled with much 
greater wonder when we are introduced to two men so like, that we either always or frequently mistake in 
endeavoring to distinguish between them. 


But possibly, though Varro is a heathen historian, and a very learned one, they may disbelieve that what I 
have cited from him truly occurred; or they may say the example is invalid, because the star did not for 
any length of time continue to follow its new course, but returned to its ordinary orbit. There is, then, 
another phenomenon at present open to their observation, and which, in my opinion, ought to be sufficient 
to convince them that, though they have observed and ascertained some natural law, they ought not on 
that account to prescribe to God, as if He could not change and turn it into something very different from 
what they have observed. The land of Sodom was not always as it now is; but once it had the appearance 
of other lands, and enjoyed equal if not richer fertility; for, in the divine narrative, it was compared to the 
paradise of God. But after it was touched [by fire] from heaven, as even pagan history testifies, and as is 
now witnessed by those who visit the spot, it became unnaturally and horribly sooty in appearance; and its 
apples, under a deceitful appearance of ripeness, contain ashes within. Here is a thing which was of one 
kind, and is of another. You see how its nature was converted by the wonderful transmutation wrought by 
the Creator of all natures into so very disgusting a diversity,—an alteration which after so long a time took 
place, and after so long a time still continues. As therefore it was not impossible to God to create such 
natures as He pleased, so it is not impossible to Him to change these natures of His own creation into 
whatever He pleases, and thus spread abroad a multitude of those marvels which are called monsters, 
portents, prodigies, phenomena, and which if I were minded to cite and record, what end would there be 
to this work? They say that they are called “monsters,” because they demonstrate or signify something; 
“portents,” because they portend something; and so forth. But let their diviners see how they are either 
deceived, or even when they do predict true things, it is because they are inspired by spirits, who are 


intent upon entangling the minds of men (worthy, indeed, of such a fate) in the meshes of a hurtful 
curiosity, or how they light now and then upon some truth, because they make so many predictions. Yet, 
for our part, these things which happen contrary to nature, and are said to be contrary to nature (as the 
apostle, speaking after the manner of men, says, that to graft the wild olive into the good olive, and to 
partake of its fatness, is contrary to nature), and are called monsters, phenomena, portents, prodigies, 
ought to demonstrate, portend, predict that God will bring to pass what He has foretold regarding the 
bodies of men, no difficulty preventing Him, no law of nature prescribing to Him His limit. How He has 
foretold what He is to do, I think I have sufficiently shown in the preceding book, culling from the sacred 
Scriptures, both of the New and Old Testaments, not, indeed, all the passages that relate to this, but as 
many as I judged to suffice for this work. 


CHAPTER 9 


OF HELL, AND THE NATURE OF ETERNAL PUNISHMENTS 


So then what God by His prophet has said of the everlasting punishment of the damned shall come to pass 
—shall without fail come to pass,—”their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched.” In 
order to impress this upon us most forcibly, the Lord Jesus Himself, when ordering us to cut off our 
members, meaning thereby those persons whom a man loves as the most useful members of his body, 
says, “It is better for thee to enter into life maimed, than having two hands to go into hell, into the fire 
that never shall be quenched; where their worm dieth not, and their fire is not quenched.” Similarly of the 
foot: “It is better for thee to enter halt into life, than having two feet to be cast into hell, into the fire that 
never shall be quenched; where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” So, too, of the eye: “It 
is better for thee to enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, than having two eyes to be cast into hell 
fire: where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” He did not shrink from using the same 
words three times over in one passage. And who is not terrified by this repetition, and by the threat of 
that punishment uttered so vehemently by the lips of the Lord Himself? 


Now they who would refer both the fire and the worm to the spirit, and not to the body, affirm that the 
wicked, who are separated from the kindgdom of God, shall be burned, as it were, by the anguish of a 
spirit repenting too late and fruitlessly; and they contend that fire is therefore not inappropriately used to 
express this burning torment, as when the apostle exclaims “Who is offended, and I burn not?” The worm, 
too, they think, is to be similarly understood. For it is written they say, “As the moth consumes the 
garment, and the worm the wood, so does grief consume the heart of a man.” But they who make no 
doubt that in that future punishment both body and soul shall suffer, affirm that the body shall be burned 
with fire, while the soul shall be, as it were, gnawed by a worm of anguish. Though this view is more 
reasonable,—for it is absurd to suppose that either body or soul will escape pain in the future punishment, 
—yet, for my own part, I find it easier to understand both as referring to the body than to suppose that 
neither does; and I think that Scripture is silent regarding the spiritual pain of the damned, because, 
though not expressed, it is necessarily understood that in a body thus tormented the soul also is tortured 
with a fruitless repentance. For we read in the ancient Scriptures, “The vengeance of the flesh of the 
ungodly is fire and worms.” It might have been more briefly said, “The vengeance of the ungodly.” Why, 
then, was it said, “The flesh of the ungodly,” unless because both the fire and the worm are to be the 
punishment of the flesh? Or if the object of the writer in saying, “The vengeance of the flesh,” was to 
indicate that this shall be the punishment of those who live after the flesh (for this leads to the second 
death, as the apostle intimated when he said, “For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die” , let each one 
make his own choice, either assigning the fire to the body and the worm to the soul,—the one figuratively, 
the other really,—or assigning both really to the body. For I have already sufficiently made out that 
animals can live in the fire, in burning without being consumed, in pain without dying, by a miracle of the 
most omnipotent Creator, to whom no one can deny that this is possible, if he be not ignorant by whom 
has been made all that is wonderful in all nature. For it is God Himself who has wrought all these 
miracles, great and small, in this world which I have mentioned, and incomparably more which I have 
omitted, and who has enclosed these marvels in this world, itself the greatest miracle of all. Let each man, 
then, choose which he will, whether he thinks that the worm is real and pertains to the body, or that 
spiritual things are meant by bodily representations, and that it belongs to the soul. But which of these is 
true will be more readily discovered by the facts themselves, when there shall be in the saints such 
knowledge as shall not require that their own experience teach them the nature of these punishments, but 
as shall, by its own fullness and perfection, suffice to instruct them in this matter. For “now we know in 
part, until that which is perfect is come;” only, this we believe about those future bodies, that they shall be 
such as shall certainly be pained by the fire. 


CHAPTER 10 


WHETHER THE FIRE OF HELL, IF IT BE MATERIAL FIRE, CAN BURN THE WICKED SPIRITS, THAT IS TO SAY, 
DEVILS, WHO ARE IMMATERIAL 


Here arises the question: If the fire is not to be immaterial, analogous to the pain of the soul, but material, 
burning by contact, so that bodies may be tormented in it, how can evil spirits be punished in it? For it is 
undoubtedly the same fire which is to serve for the punishment of men and of devils, according to the 


words of Christ: “Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels;” 
unless, perhaps, as learned men have thought, the devils have a kind of body made of that dense and 
humid air which we feel strikes us when the wind is blowing. And if this kind of substance could not be 
affected by fire, it could not burn when heated in the baths. For in order to burn, it is first burned, and 
affects other things as itself is affected. But if any one maintains that the devils have no bodies, this is not 
a matter either to be laboriously investigated, or to be debated with keenness. For why may we not assert 
that even immaterial spirits may, in some extraordinary way, yet really be pained by the punishment of 
material fire, if the spirits of men, which also are certainly immaterial, are both now contained in material 
members of the body, and in the world to come shall be indissolubly united to their own bodies? 
Therefore, though the devils have no bodies, yet their spirits, that is, the devils themselves, shall be 
brought into thorough contact with the material fires, to be tormented by them; not that the fires 
themselves with which they are brought into contact shall be animated by their connection with these 
spirits, and become animals composed of body and spirit, but, as I said, this junction will be effected in a 
wonderful and ineffable way, so that they shall receive pain from the fires, but give no life to them. And, in 
truth, this other mode of union, by which bodies and spirits are bound together and become animals, is 
thoroughly marvellous, and beyond the comprehension of man, though this it is which is man. 


I would indeed say that these spirits will burn without any body of their own, as that rich man was 
burning in hell when he exclaimed, “I am tormented in this flame,” were I not aware that it is aptly said in 
reply, that that flame was of the same nature as the eyes he raised and fixed on Lazarus, as the tongue on 
which he entreated that a little cooling water might be dropped, or as the finger of Lazarus, with which he 
asked that this might be done,—all of which took place where souls exist without bodies. Thus, therefore, 
both that flame in which he burned and that drop he begged were immaterial, and resembled the visions 
of sleepers or persons in an ecstasy, to whom immaterial objects appear in a bodily form. For the man 
himself who is in such a state, though it be in spirit only, not in body, yet sees himself so like to his own 
body that he cannot discern any difference whatever. But that hell, which also is called a lake of fire and 
brimstone, will be material fire, and will torment the bodies of the damned, whether men or devils,—the 
solid bodies of the one, aerial bodies of the others; or if only men have bodies as well as souls, yet the evil 
spirits, though without bodies, shall be so connected with the bodily fires as to receive pain without 
imparting life. One fire certainly shall be the lot of both, for thus the truth has declared. 


CHAPTER 11 


WHETHER IT IS JUST THAT THE PUNISHMENTS OF SINS LAST LONGER THAN THE SINS THEMSELVES LASTED 


Some, however, of those against whom we are defending the city of God, think it unjust that any man be 
doomed to an eternal punishment for sins which, no matter how great they were, were perpetrated in a 
brief space of time; as if any law ever regulated the duration of the punishment by the duration of the 
offence punished! Cicero tells us that the laws recognize eight kinds of penalty,—damages, imprisonment, 
scourging, reparation, disgrace, exile, death, slavery. Is there any one of these which may be compressed 
into a brevity proportioned to the rapid commission of the offence, so that no longer time may be spent in 
its punishment than in its perpetration, unless, perhaps, reparation? For this requires that the offender 
suffer what he did, as that clause of the law says, “Eye for eye, tooth for tooth.” For certainly it is possible 
for an offender to lose his eye by the severity of legal retaliation in as brief a time as he deprived another 
of his eye by the cruelty of his own lawlessness. But if scourging be a reasonable penalty for kissing 
another man’s wife, is not the fault of an instant visited with long hours of atonement, and the momentary 
delight punished with lasting pain? What shall we say of imprisonment? Must the criminal be confined 
only for so long a time as he spent on the offence for which he is committed? or is not a penalty of many 
years’ confinement imposed on the slave who has provoked his master with a word, or has struck him a 
blow that is quickly over? And as to damages, disgrace, exile, slavery, which are commonly inflicted so as 
to admit of no relaxation or pardon, do not these resemble eternal punishments in so far as this short life 
allows a resemblance? For they are not eternal only because the life in which they are endured is not 
eternal; and yet the crimes which are punished with these most protracted sufferings are perpetrated in a 
very brief space of time. Nor is there any one who would suppose that the pains of punishment should 
occupy as short a time as the offense; or that murder, adultery, sacrilege, or any other crime, should be 
measured, not by the enor mity of the injury or wickedness, but by the length of time spent in its 
perpetration. Then as to the award of death for any great crime, do the laws reckon the punishment to 
consist in the brief moment in which death is inflicted, or in this, that the offender is eternally banished 
from the society of the living? And just as the punishment of the first death cuts men off from this present 
mortal city, so does the punishment of the second death cut men off from that future immortal city. For as 
the laws of this present city do not provide for the executed criminal’s return to it, so neither is he who is 
condemned to the second death recalled again to life everlasting. But if temporal sin is visited with 
eternal punishment, how, then, they say, is that true which your Christ says, “With the same measure that 
ye mete withal it shall be measured to you again?” and they do not observe that “the same measure” 
refers, not to an equal space of time, but to the retribution of evil or, in other words, to the law by which 
he who has done evil suffers evil. Besides, these words could be appropriately understood as referring to 
the matter of which our Lord was speaking when He used them, viz., judgments and condemnation. Thus, 
if he who unjustly judges and condemns is himself justly judged and condemned, he receives “with the 
same measure” though not the same thing as he gave. For judgment he gave, and judgment he receives, 


though the judgment he gave was unjust, the judgment he receives just. 


CHAPTER 12 


OF THE GREATNESS OF THE FIRST TRANSGRESSION, ON ACCOUNT OF WHICH ETERNAL PUNISHMENT IS DUE TO 
ALL WHO ARE NOT WITHIN THE PALE OF THE SAVIOUR’S GRACE 


But eternal punishment seems hard and unjust to human perceptions, because in the weakness of our 
mortal condition there is wanting that highest and purest wisdom by which it can be perceived how great 
a wickedness was committed in that first transgression. The more enjoyment man found in God, the 
greater was his wickedness in abandoning Him; and he who destroyed in himself a good which might have 
been eternal, became worthy of eternal evil. Hence the whole mass of the human race is condemned; for 
he who at first gave entrance to sin has been punished with all his posterity who were in him as in a root, 
so that no one is exempt from this just and due punishment, unless delivered by mercy and undeserved 
grace; and the human race is so apportioned that in some is displayed the efficacy of merciful grace, in 
the rest the efficacy of just retribution. For both could not be displayed in all; for if all had remained under 
the punishment of just condemnation, there would have been seen in no one the mercy of redeeming 
grace. And, on the other hand, if all had been transferred from darkness to light, the severity of 
retribution would have been manifested in none. But many more are left under punishment than are 
delivered from it, in order that it may thus be shown what was due to all. And had it been inflicted on all, 
no one could justly have found fault with the justice of Him who taketh vengeance; whereas, in the 
deliverance of so many from that just award, there is cause to render the most cordial thanks to the 
gratuitous bounty of Him who delivers. 


CHAPTER 13 


AGAINST THE OPINION OF THOSE WHO THINK THAT THE PUNISHMENTS OF THE WICKED AFTER DEATH ARE 
PURGATORIAL 


The Platonists, indeed, while they maintain that no sins are unpunished, suppose that all punishment is 
administered for remedial purposes, be it inflicted by human or divine law, in this life or after death; for a 
man may be scathless here, or, though punished, may yet not amend. Hence that passage of Virgil, where, 
when he had said of our earthly bodies and mortal members, that our souls derive— 

“Hence wild desires and grovelling fears, 

And human laughter, human tears; 

Immured in dungeon-seeming night, 

They look abroad, yet see no light,” 

goes on to say: 

“Nay, when at last the life has fled, 

And left the body cold and dead, 

Fe’n then there passes not away 

The painful heritage of clay; 

Full many a long-contracted stain 

Perforce must linger deep in grain. 

So penal sufferings they endure 

For ancient crime, to make them pure; 

Some hang aloft in open view, 

For winds to pierce them through and through, 

While others purge their guilt deep-dyed 

In burning fire or whelming tide.” 

They who are of this opinion would have all punishments after death to be purgatorial; and as the 
elements of air, fire, and water are superior to earth, one or other of these may be the instrument of 


expiating and purging away the stain contracted by the contagion of earth. So Virgil hints at the air in the 
words, “Some hang aloft for winds to pierce;” at the water in “whelming tide;” and at fire in the 


expression “in burning fire.” For our part, we recognize that even in this life some punishments are 
purgatorial,—not, indeed, to those whose life is none the better, but rather the worse for them, but to 
those who are constrained by them to amend their life. All other punishments, whether temporal or 
eternal, inflicted as they are on every one by divine providence, are sent either on account of past sins, or 
of sins presently allowed in the life, or to exercise and reveal a man’s graces. They may be inflicted by the 
instrumentality of bad men and angels as well as of the good. For even if any one suffers some hurt 
through another’s wickedness or mistake, the man indeed sins whose ignorance or injustice does the 
harm; but God, who by His just though hidden judgment permits it to be done, sins not. But temporary 
punishments are suffered by some in this life only, by others after death, by others both now and then; but 
all of them before that last and strictest judgment. But of those who suffer temporary punishments after 
death, all are not doomed to those everlasting pains which are to follow that judgment; for to some, as we 
have already said, what is not remitted in this world is remitted in the next, that is, they are not punished 
with the eternal punishment of the world to come. 


CHAPTER 14 


OF THE TEMPORARY PUNISHMENTS OF THIS LIFE TO WHICH THE HUMAN CONDITION IS SUBJECT 


Quite exceptional are those who are not punished in this life, but only afterwards. Yet that there have 
been some who have reached the decrepitude of age without experiencing even the slightest sickness, and 
who have had uninterrupted enjoyment of life, I know both from report and from my own observation. 
However, the very life we mortals lead is itself all punishment, for it is all temptation, as the Scriptures 
declare, where it is written, “Is not the life of man upon earth a temptation?” For ignorance is itself no 
slight punishment, or want of culture, which it is with justice thought so necessary to escape, that boys 
are compelled, under pain of severe punishment, to learn trades or letters; and the learning to which they 
are driven by punishment is itself so much of a punishment to them, that they sometimes prefer the pain 
that drives them to the pain to which they are driven by it. And who would not shrink from the alternative, 
and elect to die, if it were proposed to him either to suffer death or to be again an infant? Our infancy, 
indeed, introducing us to this life not with laughter but with tears, seems unconsciously to predict the ills 
we are to encounter. Zoroaster alone is said to have laughed when he was born, and that unnatural omen 
portended no good to him. For he is said to have been the inventor of magical arts, though indeed they 
were unable to secure to him even the poor felicity of this present life against the assaults of his enemies. 
For, himself king of the Bactrians, he was conquered by Ninus king of the Assyrians. In short, the words of 
Scripture, “An heavy yoke is upon the sons of Adam, from the day that they go out of their mother’s womb 
till the day that they return to the mother of all things,”—these words so infallibly find fulfillment, that 
even the little ones, who by the layer of regeneration have been freed from the bond of original sin in 
which alone they were held, yet suffer many ills, and in some instances are even exposed to the assaults of 
evil spirits. But let us not for a moment suppose that this suffering is prejudicial to their future happiness, 
even though it has so increased as to sever soul from body, and to terminate their life in that early age. 


CHAPTER 15 


THAT EVERYTHING WHICH THE GRACE OF GOD DOES IN THE WAY OF RESCUING US FROM THE INVETERATE 
EVILS IN WHICH WE ARE SUNK, PERTAINS TO THE FUTURE WORLD, IN WHICH ALL THINGS ARE MADE NEW 


Nevertheless, in the “heavy yoke that is laid upon the sons of Adam, from the day that they go out of their 
mother’s womb to the day that they return to the mother of all things,” there is found an admirable 
though painful monitor teaching us to be sober-minded, and convincing us that this life has become penal 
in consequence of that outrageous wickedness which was perpetrated in Paradise, and that all to which 
the New Testament invites belongs to that future inheritance which awaits us in the world to come, and is 
offered for our acceptance, as the earnest that we may, in its own due time, obtain that of which it is the 
pledge. Now, therefore, let us walk in hope, and let us by the spirit mortify the deeds of the flesh, and so 
make progress from day to day. For “the Lord know eth them that are His;” and “as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are sons of God,” but by grace, not by nature. For there is but one Son of God by 
nature, who in His compassion became Son of man for our sakes, that we, by nature sons of men, might 
by grace become through Him sons of God. For He, abiding unchangeable, took upon Him our nature, that 
thereby He might take us to Himself; and, holding fast His own divinity, He became partaker of our 
infirmity, that we, being changed into some better thing, might, by participating in His righteousness and 
immortality, lose our own properties of sin and mortality, and preserve whatever good quality He had 
implanted in our nature perfected now by sharing in the goodness of His nature. For as by the sin of one 
man we have fallen into a misery so deplorable, so by the righteousness of one Man, who also is God, shall 
we come to a blessedness inconceivably exalted. Nor ought any one to trust that he has passed from the 
one man to the other until he shall have reached that place where there is no temptation, and have 
entered into the peace which he seeks in the many and various conflicts of this war, in which “the flesh 
lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh.” Now, such a war as this would have had no 
existence if human nature had, in the exercise of free will, continued steadfast in the uprightness in which 
it was created. But now in its misery it makes war upon itself, because in its blessedness it would not 
continue at peace with God; and this, though it be a miserable calamity, is better than the earlier stages of 
this life, which do not recognize that a war is to be maintained. For better is it to contend with vices than 


without conflict to be subdued by them. Better, I say, is war with the hope of peace everlasting than 
captivity without any thought of deliverance. We long, indeed, for the cessation of this war, and, kindled 
by the flame of divine love, we burn for entrance on that well-ordered peace in which whatever is inferior 
is for ever subordinated to what is above it. But if (which God forbid) there had been no hope of so blessed 
a consummation, we should still have preferred to endure the hardness of this conflict, rather than, by our 
non-resistance, to yield ourselves to the dominion of vice. 


CHAPTER 16 
THE LAWS OF GRACE, WHICH EXTEND TO ALL THE EPOCHS OF THE LIFE OF THE REGENERATE 


But such is God’s mercy towards the vessels of mercy which He has prepared for glory, that even the first 
age of man, that is, infancy, which submits without any resistance to the flesh, and the second age, which 
is called boyhood, and which has not yet understanding enough to undertake this warfare, and therefore 
yields to almost every vicious pleasure (because though this age has the power of speech, and may 
therefore seem to have passed infancy, the mind is still too weak to comprehend the commandment), yet if 
either of these ages has received the sacraments of the Mediator, then, although the present life be 
immediately brought to an end, the child, having been translated from the power of darkness to the 
kingdom of Christ, shall not only be saved from eternal punishments, but shall not even suffer purgatorial 
torments after death. For spiritual regeneration of itself suffices to prevent any evil consequences 
resulting after death from the connection with death which carnal generation forms. But when we reach 
that age which can now comprehend the commandment, and submit to the dominion of law, we must 
declare war upon vices, and wage this war keenly, lest we be landed in damnable sins. And if vices have 
not gathered strength, by habitual victory they are more easily overcome and subdued; but if they have 
been used to conquer and rule, it is only with difficulty and labor they are mastered. And indeed this 
victory cannot be sincerely and truly gained but by delighting in true righteousness, and it is faith in 
Christ that gives this. For if the law be present with its command, and the Spirit be absent with His help, 
the presence of the prohibition serves only to increase the desire to sin, and adds the guilt of 
transgression. Sometimes, indeed, patent vices are overcome by other and hidden vices, which are 
reckoned virtues, though pride and a kind of ruinous self-sufficiency are their informing principles. 
Accordingly vices are then only to be considered overcome when they are conquered by the love of God, 
which God Himself alone gives, and which He gives only through the Mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus, who became a partaker of our mortality that He might make us partakers of His divinity. 
But few indeed are they who are so happy as to have passed their youth without committing any damnable 
sins, either by dissolute or violent conduct, or by following some godless and unlawful opinions, but have 
subdued by their greatness of soul everything in them which could make them the slaves of carnal 
pleasures. The greater number having first become transgressors of the law that they have received, and 
having allowed vice to have the ascendency in them, then flee to grace for help, and so, by a penitence 
more bitter, and a struggle more violent than it would otherwise have been, they subdue the soul to God, 
and thus give it its lawful authority over the flesh, and become victors. Whoever, therefore, desires to 
escape eternal punishment, let him not only be baptized, but also justified in Christ, and so let him in 
truth pass from the devil to Christ. And let him not fancy that there are any purgatorial pains except 
before that final and dreadful judgment. We must not, however deny that even the eternal fire will be 
proportioned to the deserts of the wicked, so that to some it will be more, and to others less painful, 
whether this result be accomplished by a variation in the temperature of the fire itself, graduated 
according to every one’s merit, or whether it be that the heat remains the same, but that all do not feel it 
with equal intensity of torment. 


CHAPTER 17 
OF THOSE WHO FANCY THAT NO MEN SHALL BE PUNISHED ETERNALLY 


I must now, I see, enter the lists of amicable controversy with those tender-hearted Christians who decline 
to believe that any, or that all of those whom the infallibly just Judge may pronounce worthy of the 
punishment of hell, shall suffer eternally, and who suppose that they shall be delivered after a fixed term 
of punishment, longer or shorter according to the amount of each man’s sin. In respect of this matter, 
Origen was even more indulgent; for he believed that even the devil himself and his angels, after suffering 
those more severe and prolonged pains which their sins deserved, should be delivered from their 
torments, and associated with the holy angels. But the Church, not without reason, condemned him for 
this and other errors, especially for his theory of the ceaseless alternation of happiness and misery, and 
the interminable transitions from the one state to the other at fixed periods of ages; for in this theory he 
lost even the credit of being merciful, by allotting to the saints real miseries for the expiation of their sins, 
and false happiness, which brought them no true and secure joy, that is, no fearless assurance of eternal 
blessedness. Very different, however, is the error we speak of, which is dictated by the tenderness of these 
Christians who suppose that the sufferings of those who are condemned in the judgment will be 
temporary, while the blessedness of all who are sooner or later set free will be eternal. Which opinion, if it 
is good and true because it is merciful, will be so much the better and truer in proportion as it becomes 
more merciful. Let, then, this fountain of mercy be extended, and flow forth even to the lost angels, and 


let them also be set free, at least after as many and long ages as seem fit! Why does this stream of mercy 
flow to all the human race, and dry up as soon as it reaches the angelic? And yet they dare not extend 
their pity further, and propose the deliverance of the devil himself. Or if any one is bold enough to do so, 
he does indeed put to shame their charity, but is himself convicted of error that is more unsightly, and a 
wresting of God’s truth that is more perverse, in proportion as his clemency of sentiment seems to be 
greater. 


CHAPTER 18 


OF THOSE WHO FANCY THAT, ON ACCOUNT OF THE SAINTS’ INTERCESSION, MAN SHALL BE DAMNED IN THE 
LAST JUDGMENT 


There are others, again, with whose opinions I have become acquainted in conversation, who, though they 
seem to reverence the holy Scriptures, are yet of reprehensible life, and who accordingly, in their own 
interest, attribute to God a still greater compassion towards men. For they acknowledge that it is truly 
predicted in the divine word that the wicked and unbelieving are worthy of punishment, but they assert 
that, when the judgment comes, mercy will prevail. For, say they, God, having compassion on them, will 
give them up to the prayers and intercessions of His saints. For if the saints used to pray for them when 
they suffered from their cruel hatred, how much more will they do so when they see them prostrate and 
humble suppliants? For we cannot, they say, believe that the saints shall lose their bowels of compassion 
when they have attained the most perfect and complete holiness; so that they who, when still sinners, 
prayed for their enemies, should now, when they are freed from sin, withhold from interceding for their 
suppliants. Or shall God refuse to listen to so many of His beloved children, when their holiness has 
purged their prayers of all hindrance to His answering them? And the passage of the psalm which is cited 
by those who admit that wicked men and infidels shall be punished for a long time, though in the end 
delivered from all sufferings, is claimed also by the persons we are now speaking of as making much more 
for them. The verse runs: “Shall God forget to be gracious? Shall He in anger shut up His tender 
mercies?” His anger, they say, would condemn all that are unworthy of everlasting happiness to endless 
punishment. But if He suffer them to be punished for a long time, or even at all, must He not shut up His 
tender mercies, which the Psalmist implies He will not do? For he does not say, Shall He in anger shut up 
His tender mercies for a long period? but he implies that He will not shut them up at all. 


And they deny that thus God’s threat of judgment is proved to be false even though He condemn no man, 
any more than we can say that His threat to overthrow Nineveh was false, though the destruction which 
was absolutely predicted was not accomplished. For He did not say, “Nineveh shall be overthrown if they 
do not repent and amend their ways,” but without any such condition He foretold that the city should be 
overthrown. And this prediction, they maintain, was true because God predicted the punishment which 
they deserved, although He was not to inflict it. For though He spared them on their repentance yet He 
was certainly aware that they would repent, and, notwithstanding, absolutely and definitely predicted that 
the city should be overthrown. This was true, they say, in the truth of severity, because they were worthy 
of it; but in respect of the compassion which checked His anger, so that He spared the suppliants from the 
punishment with which He had threatened the rebellious, it was not true. If, then, He spared those whom 
His own holy prophet was provoked at His sparing, how much more shall He spare those more wretched 
suppliants for whom all His saints shall intercede? And they suppose that this conjecture of theirs is not 
hinted at in Scripture, for the sake of stimulating many to reformation of life through fear of very 
protracted or eternal sufferings, and of stimulating others to pray for those who have not reformed. 
However, they think that the divine oracles are not altogether silent on this point; for they ask to what 
purpose is it said, “How great is Thy goodness which Thou hast hidden for them that fear Thee,” if it be 
not to teach us that the great and hidden sweetness of God’s mercy is concealed in order that men may 
fear? To the same purpose they think the apostle said, “For God hath concluded all men in unbelief, that 
He may have mercy upon all,” signifying that no one should be condemned by God. And yet they who hold 
this opinion do not extend it to the acquittal or liberation of the devil and his angels. Their human 
tenderness is moved only towards men, and they plead chiefly their own cause, holding out false hopes of 
impunity to their own depraved lives by means of this quasi compassion of God to the whole race. 
Consequently they who promise this impunity even to the prince of the devils and his satellites make a 
still fuller exhibition of the mercy of God. 


CHAPTER 19 


OF THOSE WHO PROMISE IMPUNITY FROM ALL SINS EVEN TO HERETICS, THROUGH VIRTUE OF THEIR 
PARTICIPATION OF THE BODY OF CHRIST 


So, too, there are others who promise this deliverance from eternal punishment, not, indeed, to all men, 
but only to those who have been washed in Christian baptism, and who become partakers of the body of 
Christ, no matter how they have lived, or what heresy or impiety they have fallen into. They ground this 
opinion on the saying of Jesus, “This is the bread which cometh down from heaven, that if any man eat 
thereof, he shall not die. I am the living bread which came down from heaven. If a man eat of this bread, 
he shall live for ever.” Therefore, say they, it follows that these persons must be delivered from death 
eternal, and at one time or other be introduced to everlasting life. 


CHAPTER 20 


OF THOSE WHO PROMISE THIS INDULGENCE NOT TO ALL, BUT ONLY TO THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN BAPTIZED AS 
CATHOLICS, THOUGH AFTERWARDS THEY HAVE BROKEN OUT INTO MANY CRIMES AND HERESIES 


There are others still who make this promise not even to all who have received the sacraments of the 
baptism of Christ and of His body, but only to the catholics, however badly they have lived. For these have 
eaten the body of Christ, not only sacramentally but really, being incorporated in His body, as the apostle 
says, “We, being many, are one bread, one body;” so that, though they have afterwards lapsed into some 
heresy, or even into heathenism and idolatry, yet by virtue of this one thing, that they have received the 
baptism of Christ, and eaten the body of Christ, in the body of Christ, that is to say, in the catholic Church, 
they shall not die eternally, but at one time or other obtain eternal life; and all that wickedness of theirs 
shall not avail to make their punishment eternal, but only proportionately long and severe. 


CHAPTER 21 


OF THOSE WHO ASSERT THAT ALL CATHOLICS WHO CONTINUE IN THE FAITH EVEN THOUGH BY THE DEPRAVITY 
OF THEIR LIVES THEY HAVE MERITED HELL FIRE, SHALL BE SAVED ON ACCOUNT OF THE “FOUNDATION” OF 
THEIR FAITH 


There are some, too, who found upon the expression of Scripture, “He that endureth to the end shall be 
saved,” and who promise salvation only to those who continue in the Church catholic; and though such 
persons have lived badly, yet, say they, they shall be saved as by fire through virtue of the foundation of 
which the apostle says, “For other foundation hath no man laid than that which is laid, which is Christ 
Jesus. Now if any man build upon this foundation gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble; every 
man’s work shall be made manifest: for the day of the Lord shall declare it, for it shall be revealed by fire; 
and each man’s work shall be proved of what sort it is. If any man’s work shall endure which he hath built 
thereupon, he shall receive a reward. But if any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: but he 
himself shall be saved; yet so as through fire.” They say, accordingly, that the catholic Christian, no matter 
what his life be, has Christ as his foundation, while this foundation is not possessed by any heresy which is 
separated from the unity of His body. And therefore, through virtue of this foundation, even though the 
catholic Christian by the inconsistency of his life has been as one building up wood, hay, stubble, upon it, 
they believe that he shall be saved by fire, in other words, that he shall be delivered after tasting the pain 
of that fire to which the wicked shall be condemned at the last judgment. 


CHAPTER 22 


OF THOSE WHO FANCY THAT THE SINS WHICH ARE INTERMINGLED WITH ALMS-DEEDS SHALL NOT BE CHARGED 
AT THE DAY OF JUDGMENT 


I have also met with some who are of opinion that such only as neglect to cover their sins with alms-deeds 
shall be punished in everlasting fire; and they cite the words of the Apostle James, “He shall have 
judgment without mercy who hath shown no mercy.” Therefore, say they, he who has not amended his 
ways, but yet has intermingled his profligate and wicked actions with works of mercy, shall receive mercy 
in the judgment, so that he shall either quite escape condemnation, or shall be liberated from his doom 
after some time shorter or longer. They suppose that this was the reason why the Judge Himself of quick 
and dead declined to mention anything else than works of mercy done or omitted, when awarding to those 
on His right hand life eternal, and to those on His left everlasting punishment. To the same purpose, they 
say, is the daily petition we make in the Lord’s prayer, “Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” 
For, no doubt, whoever pardons the person who has wronged him does a charitable action. And this has 
been so highly commended by the Lord Himself, that He says, “For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you: but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses.” And so it is to this kind of alms-deeds that the saying of the Apostle James refers, 
“He shall have judgment without mercy that hath shown no mercy.” And our Lord, they say, made no 
distinction of great and small sins, but “Your Father will forgive your sins, if ye forgive men theirs.” 
Consequently they conclude that, though a man has led an abandoned life up to the last day of it, yet 
whatsoever his sins have been, they are all remitted by virtue of this daily prayer, if only he has been 
mindful to attend to this one thing, that when they who have done him any injury ask his pardon, he 
forgive them from his heart. 


When, by God’s help, I have replied to all these errors, I shall conclude this (twenty-first) book. 


CHAPTER 23 


AGAINST THOSE WHO ARE OF OPINION THAT THE PUNISHMENT NEITHER OF THE DEVIL NOR OF WICKED MEN 
SHALL BE ETERNAL 


First of all, it behoves us to inquire and to recognize why the Church has not been able to tolerate the 
idea that promises cleansing or indulgence to the devil even after the most severe and protracted 
punishment. For so many holy men, imbued with the spirit of the Old and New Testament, did not grudge 


to angels of any rank or character that they should enjoy the blessedness of the heavenly kingdom after 
being cleansed by suffering, but rather they perceived that they could not invalidate nor evacuate the 
divine sentence which the Lord predicted that He would pronounce in the judgment, saying, “Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” For here it is evident that the 
devil and his angels shall burn in everlasting fire. And there is also that declaration in the Apocalypse, 
“The devil their deceiver was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where also are the beast and the 
false prophet. And they shall be tormented day and night for ever.” In the former passage “everlasting” is 
used, in the latter “for ever;” and by these words Scripture is wont to mean nothing else than endless 
duration. And therefore no other reason, no reason more obvious and just, can be found for holding it as 
the fixed and immovable belief of the truest piety, that the devil and his angels shall never return to the 
justice and life of the saints, than that Scripture, which deceives no man, says that God spared them not, 
and that they were condemned beforehand by Him, and cast into prisons of darkness in hell, being 
reserved to the judgment of the last day, when eternal fire shall receive them, in which they shall be 
tormented world without end. And if this be so, how can it be believed that all men, or even some, shall be 
withdrawn from the endurance of punishment after some time has been spent in it? how can this be 
believed without enervating our faith in the eternal punishment of the devils? For if all or some of those to 
whom it shall be said, “Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels,” are not to be always in that fire, then what reason is there for believing that the devil and his 
angels shall always be there? Or is perhaps the sentence of God, which is to be pronounced on wicked 
men and angels alike, to be true in the case of the angels, false in that of men? Plainly it will be so if the 
conjectures of men are to weigh more than the word of God. But because this is absurd, they who desire 
to be rid of eternal punishment ought to abstain from arguing against God, and rather, while yet there is 
opportunity, obey the divine commands. Then what a fond fancy is it to suppose that eternal punishment 
means long continued punishment, while eternal life means life without end, since Christ in the very same 
passage spoke of both in similar terms in one and the same sentence, “These shall go away into eternal 
punishment, but the righteous into life eternal!” If both destinies are “eternal,” then we must either 
understand both as long-continued but at last terminating, or both as endless. For they are correlative,— 
on the one hand, punishment eternal, on the other hand, life eternal. And to say in one and the same 
sense, life eternal shall be endless, punishment eternal shall come to an end, is the height of absurdity. 
Wherefore, as the eternal life of the saints shall be endless, so too the eternal punishment of those who 
are doomed to it shall have no end. 


CHAPTER 24 


AGAINST THOSE WHO FANCY THAT IN THE JUDGMENT OF GOD ALL THE ACCUSED WILL BE SPARED IN VIRTUE 
OF THE PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS 


And this reasoning is equally conclusive against those who, in their own interest, but under the guise of a 
greater tenderness of spirit, attempt to invalidate the words of God, and who assert that these words are 
true, not because men shall suffer those things which are threatened by God, but because they deserve to 
suffer them. For God, they say, will yield them to the prayers of His saints, who will then the more 
earnestly pray for their enemies, as they shall be more perfect in holiness, and whose prayers will be the 
more efficacious and the more worthy of God’s ear, because now purged from all sin whatsoever. Why, 
then, if in that perfected holiness their prayers be so pure and all-availing, will they not use them in behalf 
of the angels for whom eternal fire is prepared, that God may mitigate His sentence and alter it, and 
extricate them from that fire? Or will there, perhaps, be some one hardy enough to affirm that even the 
holy angels will make common cause with holy men (then become the equals of God’s angels), and will 
intercede for the guilty, both men and angels, that mercy may spare them the punishment which truth has 
pronounced them to deserve? But this has been asserted by no one sound in the faith; nor will be. 
Otherwise there is no reason why the Church should not even now pray for the devil and his angels, since 
God her Master has ordered her to pray for her enemies. The reason, then, which prevents the Church 
from now praying for the wicked angels, whom she knows to be her enemies, is the identical reason which 
shall prevent her, however perfected in holiness, from praying at the last judgment for those men who are 
to be punished in eternal fire. At present she prays for her enemies among men, because they have yet 
opportunity for fruitful repentance. For what does she especially beg for them but that “God would grant 
them repentance,” as the apostle says, “that they may return to soberness out of the snare of the devil, by 
whom they are held captive according to his will?” But if the Church were certified who those are, who, 
though they are still abiding in this life, are yet predestinated to go with the devil into eternal fire, then 
for them she could no more pray than for him. But since she has this certainty regarding no man, she 
prays for all her enemies who yet live in this world; and yet she is not heard in behalf of all. But she is 
heard in the case of those only who, though they oppose the Church, are yet predestinated to become her 
sons through her intercession. But if any retain an impenitent heart until death, and are not converted 
from enemies into sons, does the Church continue to pray for them, for the spirits, i.e., of such persons 
deceased? And why does she cease to pray for them, unless because the man who was not translated into 
Christ’s kingdom while he was in the body, is now judged to be of Satan’s following? 


It is then, I say, the same reason which prevents the Church at any time from praying for the wicked 
angels, which prevents her from praying hereafter for those men who are to be punished in eternal fire; 
and this also is the reason why, though she prays even for the wicked so long as they live, she yet does not 


even in this world pray for the unbelieving and godless who are dead. For some of the dead, indeed, the 
prayer of the Church or of pious individuals is heard; but it is for those who, having been regenerated in 
Christ, did not spend their life so wickedly that they can be judged unworthy of such compassion, nor so 
well that they can be considered to have no need of it. As also, after the resurrection, there will be some 
of the dead to whom, after they have endured the pains proper to the spirits of the dead, mercy shall be 
accorded, and acquittal from the punishment of the eternal fire. For were there not some whose sins, 
though not remitted in this life, shall be remitted in that which is to come, it could not be truly said, “They 
shall not be forgiven, neither in this world, neither in that which is to come.” But when the Judge of quick 
and dead has said, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world,” and to those on the other side, “Depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire, 
which is prepared for the devil and his angels,” and “These shall go away into eternal punishment, but the 
righteous into eternal life,” it were excessively presumptuous to say that the punishment of any of those 
whom God has said shall go away into eternal punishment shall not be eternal, and so bring either despair 
or doubt upon the corresponding promise of life eternal. 


Let no man then so understand the words of the Psalmist, “Shall God forget to be gracious? shall He shut 
up in His anger His tender mercies” as if the sentence of God were true of good men, false of bad men, or 
true of good men and wicked angels, but false of bad men. For the Psalmist’s words refer to the vessels of 
mercy and the children of the promise, of whom the prophet himself was one; for when he had said, “Shall 
God forget to be gracious? shall He shut up in His anger His tender mercies?” and then immediately 
subjoins, “And I said, Now I begin: this is the change wrought by the right hand of the Most High,” he 
manifestly explained what he meant by the words, “Shall he shut up in His anger His tender mercies?” For 
God’s anger is this mortal life, in which man is made like to vanity, and his days pass as a shadow. Yet in 
this anger God does not forget to be gracious, causing His sun to shine and His rain to descend on the just 
and the unjust; and thus He does not in His anger cut short His tender mercies, and especially in what the 
Psalmist speaks of in the words, “Now I begin: this change is from the right hand of the Most High;” for 
He changes for the better the vessels of mercy, even while they are still in this most wretched life, which 
is God’s anger, and even while His anger is manifesting itself in this miserable corruption; for “in His 
anger He does not shut up His tender mercies.” And since the truth of this divine canticle is quite satisfied 
by this application of it, there is no need to give it a reference to that place in which those who do not 
belong to the city of God are punished in eternal fire. But if any persist in extending its application to the 
torments of the wicked, let them at least understand it so that the anger of God, which has threatened the 
wicked with eternal punishment, shall abide, but shall be mixed with mercy to the extent of alleviating the 
torments which might justly be inflicted; so that the wicked shall neither wholly escape, nor only for a 
time endure these threatened pains, but that they shall be less severe and more endurable than they 
deserve. Thus the anger of God shall continue, and at the same time He will not in this anger shut up His 
tender mercies. But even this hypothesis I am not to be supposed to affirm because I do not positively 
oppose it. 


As for those who find an empty threat rather than a truth in such passages as these: “Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire;” and “These shall go away into eternal punishment;” and “They shall be 
tormented for ever and ever;” and “Their worm shall not die, and their fire shall not be quenched,”—such 
persons, I say, are most emphatically and abundantly refuted, not by me so much as by the divine 
Scripture itself. For the men of Nineveh repented in this life, and therefore their repentance was fruitful, 
inasmuch as they sowed in that field which the Lord meant to be sown in tears that it might afterwards be 
reaped in joy. And yet who will deny that God’s prediction was fulfilled in their case, if at least he observes 
that God destroys sinners not only in anger but also in compassion? For sinners are destroyed in two 
ways,—either, like the Sodomites, the men themselves are punished for their sins, or, like the Ninevites, 
the men’s sins are destroyed by repentance. God’s prediction, therefore, was fulfilled,—the wicked 
Nineveh was overthrown, and a good Nineveh built up. For its walls and houses remained standing; the 
city was overthrown in its depraved manners. And thus, though the prophet was provoked that the 
destruction which the inhabitants dreaded, because of his prediction, did not take place, yet that which 
God’s foreknowledge had predicted did take place, for He who foretold the destruction knew how it 
should be fulfilled in a less calamitous sense. 


But that these perversely compassionate persons may see what is the purport of these words, “How great 
is the abundance of Thy sweetness, Lord, which Thou hast hidden for them that fear Thee,” let them read 
what follows: “And Thou hast perfected it for them that hope in Thee.” For what means, “Thou hast hidden 
it for them that fear Thee,” “Thou hast perfected it for them that hope in Thee,” unless this, that to those 
who through fear of punishment seek to establish their own righteousness by the law, the righteousness of 
God is not sweet, because they are ignorant of it? They have not tasted it. For they hope in themselves, 
not in Him; and therefore God’s abundant sweetness is hidden from them. They fear God, indeed, but it is 
with that servile fear “which is not in love; for perfect love casteth out fear.” Therefore to them that hope 
in Him He perfecteth His sweetness, inspiring them with His own love, so that with a holy fear, which love 
does not cast out, but which endureth for ever, they may, when they glory, glory in the Lord. For the 
righteousness of God is Christ, “who is of God made unto us,” as the apostle says, “wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption: as it is written, He that glorieth, let him glory in the 
Lord.” This righteousness of God, which is the gift of grace without merits, is not known by those who go 
about to establish their own righteousness, and are therefore not subject to the righteousness of God, 


which is Christ. But it is in this righteousness that we find the great abundance of God’s sweetness, of 
which the psalm says, “Taste and see how sweet the Lord is.” And this we rather taste than partake of to 
satiety in this our pilgrimage. We hunger and thirst for it now, that hereafter we may be satisfied with it 
when we see Him as He is, and that is fulfilled which is written, “I shall be satisfied when Thy glory shall 
be manifested.” It is thus that Christ perfects the great abundance of His sweetness to them that hope in 
Him. But if God conceals His sweetness from them that fear Him in the sense that these our objectors 
fancy, so that men’s ignorance of His purpose of mercy towards the wicked may lead them to fear Him and 
live better, and so that there may be prayer made for those who are not living as they ought, how then 
does He perfect His sweetness to them that hope in Him, since, if their dreams be true, it is this very 
sweetness which will prevent Him from punishing those who do not hope in Him? Let us then seek that 
sweetness of His, which He perfects to them that hope in Him, not that which He is supposed to perfect to 
those who despise and blaspheme Him; for in vain, after this life, does a man seek for what he has 
neglected to provide while in this life. 


Then, as to that saying of the apostle, “For God hath concluded all in unbelief, that He may have mercy 
upon all,” it does not mean that He will condemn no one; but the foregoing context shows what is meant. 
The apostle composed the epistle for the Gentiles who were already believers; and when he was speaking 
to them of the Jews who were yet to believe, he says, “For as ye in times past believed not God, yet have 
now obtained mercy through their unbelief; even so have these also now not believed, that through your 
mercy they also may obtain mercy.” Then he added the words in question with which these persons 
beguile themselves: “For God concluded all in unbelief, that He might have mercy upon all.” All whom, if 
not all those of whom he was speaking, just as if he had said, “Both you and them?” God then concluded 
all those in unbelief, both Jews and Gentiles, whom He foreknew and predestinated to be conformed to the 
image of His Son, in order that they might be confounded by the bitterness of unbelief, and might repent 
and believingly turn to the sweetness of God’s mercy, and might take up that exclamation of the psalm, 
“How great is the abundance of Thy sweetness, O Lord, which Thou hast hidden for them that fear Thee, 
but hast perfected to them that hope,” not in themselves, but “in Thee.” He has mercy, then, on all the 
vessels of mercy. And what means “all?” Both those of the Gentiles and those of the Jews whom He 
predestinated, called, justified, glorified: none of these will be condemned by Him; but we cannot say 
none of all men whatever. 


CHAPTER 25 


WHETHER THOSE WHO RECEIVED HERETICAL BAPTISM, AND HAVE AFTERWARDS FALLEN AWAY TO 
WICKEDNESS OF LIFE; OR THOSE WHO HAVE RECEIVED CATHOLIC BAPTISM, BUT HAVE AFTERWARDS PASSED 
OVER TO HERESY AND SCHISM; OR THOSE WHO HAVE REMAINED IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN WHICH THEY 
WERE BAPTIZED, BUT HAVE CONTINUED TO LIVE IMMORALLY,—-MAY HOPE THROUGH THE VIRTUE OF THE 
SACRAMENTS FOR THE REMISSION OF ETERNAL PUNISHMENT 


But let us now reply to those who promise deliverance from eternal fire, not to the devil and his angels (as 
neither do they of whom we have been speaking), nor even to all men whatever, but only to those who 
have been washed by the baptism of Christ, and have become partakers of His body and blood, no matter 
how they have lived, no matter what heresy or impiety they have fallen into. But they are contradicted by 
the apostle, where he says, “Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are these; fornication, 
uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variances, emulations, wrath, strife, heresies, 
envyings, drunkenness, revellings, and the like: of the which I tell you before, as I have also told you in 
time past, for they which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” Certainly this sentence of 
the apostle is false, if such persons shall be delivered after any lapse of time, and shall then inherit the 
kingdom of God. But as it is not false, they shall certainly never inherit the kingdom of God. And if they 
shall never enter that kingdom, then they shall always be retained in eternal punishment; for there is no 
middle place where he may live unpunished who has not been admitted into that kingdom. 


And therefore we may reasonably inquire how we are to understand these words of the Lord Jesus: “This 
is the bread which cometh down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and not die. I am the living 
bread which came down from heaven. If any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever.” And those, 
indeed, whom we are now answering, are refuted in their interpretation of this passage by those whom we 
are shortly to answer, and who do not promise this deliverance to all who have received the sacraments of 
baptism and the Lord’s body, but only to the catholics, however wickedly they live; for these, say they, 
have eaten the Lord’s body not only sacramentally, but really, being constituted members of His body, of 
which the apostle says, “We being many are one bread, one body.” He then who is in the unity of Christ’s 
body (that is to say, in the Christian membership), of which body the faithful have been wont to receive 
the sacrament at the altar, that man is truly said to eat the body and drink the blood of Christ. And 
consequently heretics and schismatics being separate from the unity of this body, are able to receive the 
same sacrament, but with no profit to themselves,—nay, rather to their own hurt, so that they are rather 
more severely judged than liberated after some time. For they are not in that bond of peace which is 
symbolized by that sacrament. 


But again, even those who sufficiently understand that he who is not in the body of Christ cannot be said 
to eat the body of Christ, are in error when they promise liberation from the fire of eternal punishment to 
persons who fall away from the unity of that body into heresy, or even into heathenish superstition. For, in 


the first place, they ought to consider how intolerable it is, and how discordant with sound doctrine, to 
suppose that many, indeed, or almost all, who have forsaken the Church catholic, and have originated 
impious heresies and become heresiarchs, should enjoy a destiny superior to those who never were 
catholics, but have fallen into the snares of these others; that is to say, if the fact of their catholic baptism 
and original reception of the sacrament of the body of Christ in the true body of Christ is sufficient to 
deliver these heresiarchs from eternal punishment. For certainly he who deserts the faith, and from a 
deserter becomes an assailant, is worse than he who has not deserted the faith he never held. And, in the 
second place, they are contradicted by the apostle, who, after enumerating the works of the flesh, says 
with reference to heresies, “They who do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” 


And therefore neither ought such persons as lead an abandoned and damnable life to be confident of 
salvation, though they persevere to the end in the communion of the Church catholic, and comfort 
themselves with the words, “He that endureth to the end shall be saved.” By the iniquity of their life they 
abandon that very righteousness of life which Christ is to them, whether it be by fornication, or by 
perpetrating in their body the other uncleannesses which the apostle would not so much as mention, or by 
a dissolute luxury, or by doing any one of those things of which he says, “They who do such things shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God.” Consequently, they who do such things shall not exist anywhere but in 
eternal punishment, since they cannot be in the kingdom of God. For, while they continue in such things to 
the very end of life, they cannot be said to abide in Christ to the end; for to abide in Him is to abide in the 
faith of Christ. And this faith, according to the apostle’s definition of it, “worketh by love.” And “love,” as 
he elsewhere says, “worketh no evil.” Neither can these persons be said to eat the body of Christ, for they 
cannot even be reckoned among His members. For, not to mention other reasons, they cannot be at once 
the members of Christ and the members of a harlot. In fine, He Himself, when He says, “He that eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him,” shows what it is in reality, and not 
sacramentally, to eat His body and drink His blood; for this is to dwell in Christ, that He also may dwell in 
us. So that it is as if He said, He that dwelleth not in me, and in whom I do not dwell, let him not say or 
think that he eateth my body or drinketh my blood. Accordingly, they who are not Christ’s members do not 
dwell in Him. And they who make themselves members of a harlot, are not members of Christ unless they 
have penitently abandoned that evil, and have returned to this good to be reconciled to it. 


CHAPTER 26 


WHAT IT IS TO HAVE CHRIST FOR A FOUNDATION, AND WHO THEY ARE TO WHOM SALVATION AS BY FIRE IS 
PROMISED 


But, say they, the catholic Christians have Christ for a foundation, and they have not fallen away from 
union with Him, no matter how depraved a life they have built on this foundation, as wood, hay, stubble; 
and accordingly the well-directed faith by which Christ is their foundation will suffice to deliver them 
some time from the continuance of that fire, though it be with loss, since those things they have built on it 
shall be burned. Let the Apostle James summarily reply to them: “If any man say he has faith, and have 
not works, can faith save him?” And who then is it, they ask, of whom the Apostle Paul says, “But he 
himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire?” Let us join them in their inquiry; and one thing is very certain, 
that it is not he of whom James speaks, else we should make the two apostles contradict one another, if 
the one says, “Though a man’s works be evil, his faith will save him as by fire,” while the other says, “If he 
have not good works, can his faith save him?” 


We shall then ascertain who it is who can be saved by fire, if we first discover what it is to have Christ for 
a foundation. And this we may very readily learn from the image itself. In a building the foundation is first. 
Whoever, then, has Christ in his heart, so that no earthly or temporal things—not even those that are 
legitimate and allowed—are preferred to Him, has Christ as a foundation. But if these things be preferred, 
then even though a man seem to have faith in Christ, yet Christ is not the foundation to that man; and 
much more if he, in contempt of wholesome precepts, seek forbidden gratifications, is he clearly convicted 
of putting Christ not first but last, since he has despised Him as his ruler, and has preferred to fulfill his 
own wicked lusts, in contempt of Christ’s commands and allowances. Accordingly, if any Christian man 
loves a harlot, and, attaching himself to her, becomes one body, he has not now Christ for a foundation. 
But if any one loves his own wife, and loves her as Christ would have him love her, who can doubt that he 
has Christ for a foundation? But if he loves her in the world’s fashion, carnally, as the disease of lust 
prompts him, and as the Gentiles love who know not God, even this the apostle, or rather Christ by the 
apostle, allows as a venial fault. And therefore even such a man may have Christ for a foundation. For so 
long as he does not prefer such an affection or pleasure to Christ, Christ is his foundation, though on it he 
builds wood, hay, stubble; and therefore he shall be saved as by fire. For the fire of affliction shall burn 
such luxurious pleasures and earthly loves, though they be not damnable, because enjoyed in lawful 
wedlock. And of this fire the fuel is bereavement, and all those calamities which consume these joys. 
Consequently the superstructure will be loss to him who has built it, for he shall not retain it, but shall be 
agonized by the loss of those things in the enjoyment of which he found pleasure. But by this fire he shall 
be saved through virtue of the foundation, because even if a persecutor demanded whether he would 
retain Christ or these things, he would prefer Christ. Would you hear, in the apostle’s own words, who he 
is who builds on the foundation gold, silver, precious stones? “He that is unmarried,” he says, “careth for 
the things that belong to the Lord, how he may please the Lord.” Would you hear who he is that buildeth 


wood, hay, stubble? “But he that is married careth for the things that are of the world, how he may please 
his wife. “Every man’s work shall be made manifest: for the day shall declare it,”—the day, no doubt, of 
tribulation—”because,” says he, “it shall be revealed by fire.” He calls tribulation fire, just as it is 
elsewhere said, “The furnace proves the vessels of the potter, and the trial of affliction righteous men.” 
And “The fire shall try every man’s work of what sort it is. If any man’s work abide”—for a man’s care for 
the things of the Lord, how he may please the Lord, abides—”’which he hath built thereupon, he shall 
receive a reward,”—that is, he shall reap the fruit of his care. “But if any man’s work shall be burned, he 
shall suffer loss,”—for what he loved he shall not retain:—” but he himself shall be saved,”—for no 
tribulation shall have moved him from that stable foundation,—”yet so as by fire;” for that which he 
possessed with the sweetness of love he does not lose without the sharp sting of pain. Here, then, as 
seems to me, we have a fire which destroys neither, but enriches the one, brings loss to the other, proves 
both. 


But if this passage [of Corinthians] is to interpret that fire of which the Lord shall say to those on His left 
hand, “Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire,” so that among these we are to believe there are 
those who build on the foundation wood, hay, stubble, and that they, through virtue of the good 
foundation, shall after a time be liberated from the fire that is the award of their evil deserts, what then 
shall we think of those on the right hand, to whom it shall be said, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you,” unless that they are those who have built on the foundation gold, silver, 
precious stones? But if the fire of which our Lord speaks is the same as that of which the apostle says, 
“Yet so as by fire,” then both—that is to say, both those on the right as well as those on the left—are to be 
cast into it. For that fire is to try both, since it is said, “For the day of the Lord shall declare it, because it 
shall be revealed by fire; and the fire shall try every man’s work of what sort it is.” If, therefore, the fire 
shall try both, in order that if any man’s work abide—i.e., if the superstructure be not consumed by the 
fire—he may receive a reward, and that if his work is burned he may suffer loss, certainly that fire is not 
the eternal fire itself. For into this latter fire only those on the left hand shall be cast, and that with final 
and everlasting doom; but that former fire proves those on the right hand. But some of them it so proves 
that it does not burn and consume the structure which is found to have been built by them on Christ as 
the foundation; while others of them it proves in another fashion, so as to burn what they have built up, 
and thus cause them to suffer loss, while they themselves are saved because they have retained Christ, 
who was laid as their sure foundation, and have loved Him above all. But if they are saved, then certainly 
they shall stand at the right hand, and shall with the rest hear the sentence, “Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you;” and not at the left hand, where those shall be who shall not 
be saved, and shall therefore hear the doom, “Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” For from 
that fire no man shall be saved, because they all shall go away into eternal punishment, where their 
worms shall not die, nor their fire be quenched, in which they shall be tormented day and night for ever. 


But if it be said that in the interval of time between the death of this body and that last day of judgment 
and retribution which shall follow the resurrection, the bodies of the dead shall be exposed to a fire of 
such a nature that it shall not affect those who have not in this life indulged in such pleasures and 
pursuits as shall be consumed like wood, hay, stubble, but shall affect those others who have carried with 
them structures of that kind; if it be said that such worldliness, being venial, shall be consumed in the fire 
of tribulation either here only, or here and hereafter both, or here that it may not be hereafter,—this I do 
not contradict, because possibly it is true. For perhaps even the death of the body is itself a part of this 
tribulation, for it results from the first transgression, so that the time which follows death takes its color 
in each case from the nature of the man’s building. The persecutions, too, which have crowned the 
martyrs, and which Christians of all kinds suffer, try both buildings like a fire, consuming some, along 
with the builders themselves, if Christ is not found in them as their foundation, while others they consume 
without the builders, because Christ is found in them, and they are saved, though with loss; and other 
buildings still they do not consume, because such materials as abide for ever are found in them. In the end 
of the world there shall be in the time of Antichrist tribulation such as has never before been. How many 
edifices there shall then be, of gold or of hay, built on the best foundation, Christ Jesus, which that fire 
shall prove, bringing joy to some, loss to others, but without destroying either sort, because of this stable 
foundation! But whosoever prefers, I do not say his wife, with whom he lives for carnal pleasure, but any 
of those relatives who afford no delight of such a kind, and whom it is right to love,—whosoever prefers 
these to Christ, and loves them after a human and carnal fashion, has not Christ as a foundation, and will 
therefore not be saved by fire, nor indeed at all; for he shall not possibly dwell with the Saviour, who says 
very explicitly concerning this very matter, “He that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of 
me; and he that loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me.” But he who loves his relations 
carnally, and yet so that he does not prefer them to Christ, but would rather want them than Christ if he 
were put to the proof, shall be saved by fire, because it is necessary that by the loss of these relations he 
suffer pain in proportion to his love. And he who loves father, mother, sons, daughters, according to 
Christ, so that he aids them in obtaining His kingdom and cleaving to Him, or loves them because they are 
members of Christ, God forbid that this love should be consumed as wood, hay, stubble, and not rather be 
reckoned a structure of gold, silver, precious stones. For how can a man love those more than Christ 
whom he loves only for Christ’s sake? 


CHAPTER 27 


AGAINST THE BELIEF OF THOSE WHO THINK THAT THE SINS WHICH HAVE BEEN ACCOMPANIED WITH 
ALMSGIVING WILL DO THEM NO HARM 


It remains to reply to those who maintain that those only shall burn in eternal fire who neglect alms-deeds 
proportioned to their sins, resting this opinion on the words of the Apostle James, “He shall have 
judgment without mercy that hath showed no mercy.” Therefore, they say, he that hath showed mercy, 
though he has not reformed his dissolute conduct, but has lived wickedly and iniquitously even while 
abounding in alms, shall have a merciful judgment, so that he shall either be not condemned at all, or 
shall be delivered from final judgment after a time. And for the same reason they suppose that Christ will 
discriminate between those on the right hand and those on the left, and will send the one party into His 
kingdom, the other into eternal punishment, on the sole ground of their attention to or neglect of works of 
charity. Moreover, they endeavor to use the prayer which the Lord Himself taught as a proof and bulwark 
of their opinion, that daily sins which are never abandoned can be expiated through alms-deeds, no matter 
how offensive or of what sort they be. For, say they, as there is no day on which Christians ought not to 
use this prayer, so there is no sin of any kind which, though committed every day, is not remitted when we 
say, “Forgive us our debts,” if we take care to fulfill what follows, “as we forgive our debtors.” For, they go 
on to say, the Lord does not say, “If ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will forgive you 
your little daily sins,” but “will forgive you your sins.” Therefore, be they of any kind or magnitude 
whatever, be they perpetrated daily and never abandoned or subdued in this life, they can be pardoned, 
they presume, through alms-deeds. 


But they are right to inculcate the giving of aims proportioned to past sins; for if they said that any kind of 
alms could obtain the divine pardon of great sins committed daily and with habitual enormity, if they said 
that such sins could thus be daily remitted, they would see that their doctrine was absurd and ridiculous. 
For they would thus be driven to acknowledge that it were possible for a very wealthy man to buy 
absolution from murders, adulteries, and all manner of wickedness, by paying a daily alms of ten paltry 
coins. And if it be most absurd and insane to make such an acknowledgment, and if we still ask what are 
those fitting alms of which even the forerunner of Christ said, “Bring forth therefore fruits meet for 
repentance,” undoubtedly it will be found that they are not such as are done by men who undermine their 
life by daily enormities even to the very end. For they suppose that by giving to the poor a small fraction 
of the wealth they acquire by extortion and spoliation they can propitiate Christ, so that they may with 
impunity commit the most damnable sins, in the persuasion that they have bought from Him a license to 
transgress, or rather do buy a daily indulgence. And if they for one crime have distributed all their goods 
to Christ’s needy members, that could profit them nothing unless they desisted from all similar actions, 
and attained charity which worketh no evil He therefore who does alms-deeds proportioned to his sins 
must first begin with himself. For it is not reasonable that a man who exercises charity towards his 
neighbor should not do so towards himself, since he hears the Lord saying, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” and again, “Have compassion on thy soul, and please God.” He then who has not compassion 
on his own soul that he may please God, how can he be said to do alms-deeds proportioned to his sins? To 
the same purpose is that written, “He who is bad to himself, to whom can he be good?” We ought 
therefore to do alms that we may be heard when we pray that our past sins may be forgiven, not that 
while we continue in them we may think to provide ourselves with a license for wickedness by alms-deeds. 


The reason, therefore, of our predicting that He will impute to those on His right hand the alms-deeds 
they have done, and charge those on His left with omitting the same, is that He may thus show the 
efficacy of charity for the deletion of past sins, not for impunity in their perpetual commission. And such 
persons, indeed, as decline to abandon their evil habits of life for a better course cannot be said to do 
charitable deeds. For this is the purport of the saying, “Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to me.” He shows them that they do not perform charitable actions even when they 
think they are doing so. For if they gave bread to a hungering Christian because he is a Christian, 
assuredly they would not deny to themselves the bread of righteousness, that is, Christ Himself; for God 
considers not the person to whom the gift is made, but the spirit in which it is made. He therefore who 
loves Christ in a Christian extends alms to him in the same spirit in which he draws near to Christ, not in 
that spirit which would abandon Christ if it could do so with impunity. For in proportion as a man loves 
what Christ disapproves does he himself abandon Christ. For what does it profit a man that he is baptized, 
if he is not justified? Did not He who said, “Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he shall not 
enter into the kingdom of God,” say also, “Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven?” Why do many through fear of the 
first saying run to baptism, while few through fear of the second seek to be justified? As therefore it is not 
to his brother a man says, “Thou fool,” if when he says it he is indignant not at the brotherhood, but at the 
sin of the offender,—for otherwise he were guilty of hell fire,—so he who extends charity to a Christian 
does not extend it to a Christian if he does not love Christ in him. Now he does not love Christ who refuses 
to be justified in Him. Or, again, if a man has been guilty of this sin of calling his brother Fool, unjustly 
reviling him without any desire to remove his sin, his alms-deeds go a small way towards expiating this 
fault, unless he adds to this the remedy of reconciliation which the same passage enjoins. For it is there 
said, “Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee; leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and 


then come and offer thy gift.” Just so it is a small matter to do alms-deeds, no matter how great they be, 
for any sin, so long as the offender continues in the practice of sin. 


Then as to the daily prayer which the Lord Himself taught, and which is therefore called the Lord’s 
prayer, it obliterates indeed the sins of the day, when day by day we say, “Forgive us our debts,” and when 
we not only say but act out that which follows, “as we forgive our debtors;” but we utter this petition 
because sins have been committed, and not that they may be. For by it our Saviour designed to teach us 
that, however righteously we live in this life of infirmity and darkness, we still commit sins for the 
remission of which we ought to pray, while we must pardon those who sin against us that we ourselves 
also may be pardoned. The Lord then did not utter the words, “If ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
Father will also forgive you your trespasses,” in order that we might contract from this petition such 
confidence as should enable us to sin securely from day to day, either putting ourselves above the fear of 
human laws, or craftily deceiving men concerning our conduct, but in order that we might thus learn not 
to suppose that we are without sins, even though we should be free from crimes; as also God admonished 
the priests of the old law to this same effect regarding their sacrifices, which He commanded them to 
offer first for their own sins, and then for the sins of the people. For even the very words of so great a 
Master and Lord are to be intently considered. For He does not say, If ye forgive men their sins, your 
Father will also forgive you your sins, no matter of what sort they be, but He says, your sins; for it was a 
daily prayer He was teaching, and it was certainly to disciples already justified He was speaking. What, 
then, does He mean by “your sins,” but those sins from which not even you who are justified and 
sanctified can be free? While, then, those who seek occasion from this petition to indulge in habitual sin 
maintain that the Lord meant to include great sins, because He did not say, He will forgive you your small 
sins, but “your sins,” we, on the other hand, taking into account the character of the persons He was 
addressing, cannot see our way to interpret the expression “your sins” of anything but small sins, because 
such persons are no longer guilty of great sins. Nevertheless not even great sins themselves—sins from 
which we must flee with a total reformation of life—are forgiven to those who pray, unless they observe 
the appended precept, “as ye also forgive your debtors.” For if the very small sins which attach even to 
the life of the righteous be not remitted without that condition, how much further from obtaining 
indulgence shall those be who are involved in many great crimes, if, while they cease from perpetrating 
such enormities, they still inexorably refuse to remit any debt incurred to themselves, since the Lord says, 
“But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses?” For this is 
the purport of the saying of the Apostle James also, “He shall have judgment without mercy that hath 
showed no mercy.” For we should remember that servant whose debt of ten thousand talents his lord 
cancelled, but afterwards ordered him to pay up, because the servant himself had no pity for his fellow- 
servant, who owed him an hundred pence. The words which the Apostle James subjoins,”And mercy 
rejoiceth against judgment,” find their application among those who are the children of the promise and 
vessels of mercy. For even those righteous men, who have lived with such holiness that they receive into 
the eternal habitations others also who have won their friendship with the mammon of unrighteousness, 
became such only through the merciful deliverance of Him who justifies the ungodly, imputing to him a 
reward according to grace, not according to debt. For among this number is the apostle, who says, “I 
obtained mercy to be faithful.” 


But it must be admitted, that those who are thus received into the eternal habitations are not of such a 
character that their own life would suffice to rescue them without the aid of the saints, and consequently 
in their case especially does mercy rejoice against judgment. And yet we are not on this account to 
suppose that every abandoned profligate, who has made no amendment of his life, is to be received into 
the eternal habitations if only he has assisted the saints with the mammon of unrighteousness,—that is to 
say, with money or wealth which has been unjustly acquired, or, if rightfully acquired, is yet not the true 
riches, but only what iniquity counts riches, because it knows not the true riches in which those persons 
abound, who even receive others also into eternal habitations. There is then a certain kind of life, which is 
neither, on the one hand, so bad that those who adopt it are not helped towards the kingdom of heaven by 
any bountiful alms-giving by which they may relieve the wants of the saints, and make friends who could 
receive them into eternal habitations, nor, on the other hand, so good that it of itself suffices to win for 
them that great blessedness, if they do not obtain mercy through the merits of those whom they have 
made their friends. And I frequently wonder that even Virgil should give expression to this sentence of the 
Lord, in which He says, “Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that they may 
receive you into everlasting habitations;” and this very similar saying, “He that receiveth a prophet, in the 
name of a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward; and he that receiveth a righteous man, in the name 
of a righteous man, shall receive a righteous man’s reward.” For when that poet described the Elysian 
fields, in which they suppose that the souls of the blessed dwell, he placed there not only those who had 
been able by their own merit to reach that abode, but added,— 


“And they who grateful memory won 
By services to others done;” 


that is, they who had served others, and thereby merited to be remembered by them. Just as if they used 
the expression so common in Christian lips, where some humble person commends himself to one of the 
saints, and says, Remember me, and secures that he do so by deserving well at his hand. But what that 


kind of life we have been speaking of is, and what those sins are which prevent a man from winning the 
kingdom of God by himself, but yet permit him to avail himself of the merits of the saints, it is very 
difficult to ascertain, very perilous to define. For my own part, in spite of all investigation, I have been up 
to the present hour unable to discover this. And possibly it is hidden from us, lest we should become 
careless in avoiding such sins, and so cease to make progress. For if it were known what these sins are 
which, though they continue, and be not abandoned for a higher life, do yet not prevent us from seeking 
and hoping for the intercession of the saints, human sloth would presumptuously wrap itself in these sins, 
and would take no steps to be disentangled from such wrappings by the deft energy of any virtue, but 
would only desire to be rescued by the merits of other people, whose friendship had been won by a 
bountiful use of the mammon of unrighteousness. But now that we are left in ignorance of the precise 
nature of that iniquity which is venial, even though it be persevered in, certainly we are both more 
vigilant in our prayers and efforts for progress, and more careful to secure with the mammon of 
unrighteousness friends for ourselves among the saints. 


But this deliverance, which is effected by one’s own prayers, or the intercession of holy men, secures that 
a man be not cast into eternal fire, but not that, when once he has been cast into it, he should after a time 
be rescued from it. For even those who fancy that what is said of the good ground bringing forth abundant 
fruit, some thirty, some sixty, some an hundred fold, is to be referred to the saints, so that in proportion to 
their merits some of them shall deliver thirty men, some sixty, some an hundred,—even those who 
maintain this are yet commonly inclined to suppose that this deliverance will take place at, and not after 
the day of judgment. Under this impression, some one who observed the unseemly folly with which men 
promise themselves impunity on the ground that all will be included in this method of deliverance, is 
reported to have very happily remarked, that we should rather endeavor to live so well that we shall be all 
found among the number of those who are to intercede for the liberation of others, lest these should be so 
few in number, that, after they have delivered one thirty, another sixty, another a hundred, there should 
still remain many who could not be delivered from punishment by their intercessions, and among them 
every one who has vainly and rashly promised himself the fruit of another’s labor. But enough has been 
said in reply to those who acknowledge the authority of the same sacred Scriptures as ourselves, but who, 
by a mistaken interpretation of them, conceive of the future rather as they themselves wish, than as the 
Scriptures teach. And having given this reply, I now, according to promise, close this book. 


Book XXII 


Argument—This book treats of the end of the city of God, that is to say, of the eternal happiness of the 
saints; the faith of the resurrection of the body is established and explained; and the work concludes by 
showing how the saints, clothed in immortal and spiritual bodies, shall be employed. 


CHAPTER 1 
OF THE CREATION OF ANGELS AND MEN 


As we promised in the immediately preceeding book, this, the last of the whole work, shall contain a 
discussion of the eternal blessedness of the city of God. This blessedness is named eternal, not because it 
shall endure for many ages, though at last it shall come to an end, but because, according to the words of 
the gospel, “of His kingdom there shall be no end.” Neither shall it enjoy the mere appearance of 
perpetuity which is maintained by the rise of fresh generations to occupy the place of those that have died 
out, as in an evergreen the same freshness seems to continue permanently, and the same appearance of 
dense foliage is preserved by the growth of fresh leaves in the room of those that have withered and 
fallen; but in that city all the citizens shall be immortal, men now for the first time enjoying what the holy 
angels have never lost. And this shall be accomplished by God, the most almighty Founder of the city. For 
He has promised it, and cannot lie, and has already performed many of His promises, and has done many 
unpromised kindnesses to those whom He now asks to believe that He will do this also. 


For it is He who in the beginning created the world full of all visible and intelligible beings, among which 
He created nothing better than those spirits whom He endowed with intelligence, and made capable of 
contemplating and enjoying Him, and united in our society, which we call the holy and heavenly city, and 
in which the material of their sustenance and blessedness is God Himself, as it were their common food 
and nourishment. It is He who gave to this intellectual nature free-will of such a kind, that if he wished to 
forsake God, i.e., his blessedness, misery should forthwith result. It is He who, when He foreknew that 
certain angels would in their pride desire to suffice for their own blessedness, and would forsake their 
great good, did not deprive them of this power, deeming it to be more befitting His power and goodness to 
bring good out of evil than to prevent the evil from coming into existence. And indeed evil had never been, 
had not the mutable nature—mutable, though good, and created by the most high God and immutable 
Good, who created all things good—brought evil upon itself by sin. And this its sin is itself proof that its 
nature was originally good. For had it not been very good, though not equal to its Creator, the desertion of 
God as its light could not have been an evil to it. For as blindness is a vice of the eye, and this very fact 
indicates that the eye was created to see the light, and as, consequently, vice itself proves that the eye is 
more excellent than the other members, because it is capable of light (for on no other supposition would it 
be a vice of the eye to want light), so the nature which once enjoyed God teaches, even by its very vice, 
that it was created the best of all, since it is now miserable because it does not enjoy God. It is he who 
with very just punishment doomed the angels who voluntarily fell to everlasting misery, and rewarded 
those who continued in their attachment to the supreme good with the assurance of endless stability as 
the meed of their fidelity. It is He who made also man himself upright, with the same freedom of will,—an 
earthly animal, indeed, but fit for heaven if he remained faithful to his Creator, but destined to the misery 
appropriate to such a nature if he forsook Him. It is He who when He foreknew that man would in his turn 
sin by abandoning God and breaking His law, did not deprive him of the power of free-will, because He at 
the same time foresaw what good He Himself would bring out of the evil, and how from this mortal race, 
deservedly and justly condemned, He would by His grace collect, as now He does, a people so numerous, 
that He thus fills up and repairs the blank made by the fallen angels, and that thus that beloved and 
heavenly city is not defrauded of the full number of its citizens, but perhaps may even rejoice in a still 
more overflowing population. 


CHAPTER 2 
OF THE ETERNAL AND UNCHANGEABLE WILL OF GOD 


It is true that wicked men do many things contrary to God’s will; but so great is His wisdom and power, 
that all things which seem adverse to His purpose do still tend towards those just and good ends and 
issues which He Himself has foreknown. And consequently, when God is said to change His will, as when, 
e.g., He becomes angry with those to whom He was gentle, it is rather they than He who are changed, and 
they find Him changed in so far as their experience of suffering at His hand is new, as the sun is changed 
to injured eyes, and becomes as it were fierce from being mild, and hurtful from being delightful, though 
in itself it remains the same as it was. That also is called the will of God which He does in the hearts of 
those who obey His commandments; and of this the apostle says, “For it is God that worketh in you both 


to will.” As God’s “righteousness” is used not only of the righteousness wherewith He Himself is 
righteous, but also of that which He produces in the man whom He justifies, so also that is called His law, 
which, though given by God, is rather the law of men. For certainly they were men to whom Jesus said, “It 
is written in your law,” though in another place we read, “The law of his God is in his heart.” According to 
this will which God works in men, He is said also to will what He Himself does not will, but causes His 
people to will; as He is said to know what He has caused those to know who were ignorant of it. For when 
the apostle says, “But now, after that ye have known God, or rather are known of God,” we cannot 
suppose that God there for the first time knew those who were foreknown by Him before the foundation of 
the world; but He is said to have known them then, because then He caused them to know. But I 
remember that I discussed these modes of expression in the preceding books. According to this will, then, 
by which we say that God wills what He causes to be willed by others, from whom the future is hidden, He 
wills many things which He does not perform. 


Thus His saints, inspired by His holy will, desire many things which never happen. They pray, e.g., for 
certain individuals—they pray in a pious and holy manner—but what they request He does not perform, 
though He Himself by His own Holy Spirit has wrought in them this will to pray. And consequently, when 
the saints, in conformity with God’s mind, will and pray that all men be saved, we can use this mode of 
expression: God wills and does not perform,—meaning that He who causes them to will these things 
Himself wills them. But if we speak of that will of His which is eternal as His foreknowledge, certainly He 
has already done all things in heaven and on earth that He has willed,—not only past and present things, 
but even things still future. But before the arrival of that time in which He has willed the occurrence of 
what He foreknew and arranged before all time, we say, It will happen when God wills. But if we are 
ignorant not only of the time in which it is to be, but even whether it shall be at all, we say, It will happen 
if God wills,—not because God will then have a new will which He had not before, but because that event, 
which from eternity has been prepared in His unchangeable will, shall then come to pass. 


CHAPTER 3 


OF THE PROMISE OF ETERNAL BLESSEDNESS TO THE SAINTS, AND EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT TO THE WICKED 


Wherefore, not to mention many other instances besides, as we now see in Christ the fulfillment of that 
which God promised to Abraham when He said, “In thy seed shall all nations be blessed,” so this also shall 
be fulfilled which He promised to the same race, when He said by the prophet, “They that are in their 
sepulchres shall rise again,” and also, “There shall be a new heaven and a new earth: and the former shall 
not be mentioned, nor come into mind; but they shall find joy and rejoicing in it: for I will make Jerusalem 
a rejoicing, and my people a joy. And I will rejoice in Jerusalem, and joy in my people, and the voice of 
weeping shall be no more heard in her.” And by another prophet He uttered the same prediction: “At that 
time thy people shall be delivered, every one that shall be found written in the book. And many of them 
that sleep in the dust” (or as some interpret it, “in the mound”) “of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” And in another place by the same prophet: 
“The saints of the Most High shall take the kingdom, and shall possess the kingdom for ever, even for ever 
and ever.” And a little after he says, “His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom.” Other prophecies referring 
to the same subject I have advanced in the twentieth book, and others still which I have not advanced are 
found written in the same Scriptures; and these predictions shall be fulfilled, as those also have been 
which unbelieving men supposed would be frustrate. For it is the same God who promised both, and 
predicted that both would come to pass,—the God whom the pagan deities tremble before, as even 
Porphyry, the noblest of pagan philosophers, testifies. 


CHAPTER 4 


AGAINST THE WISE MEN OF THE WORLD, WHO FANCY THAT THE EARTHLY BODIES OF MEN CANNOT BE 
TRANSFERRED TO A HEAVENLY HABITATION 


But men who use their learning and intellectual ability to resist the force of that great authority which, in 
fulfillment of what was so long before predicted, has converted all races of men to faith and hope in its 
promises, seem to themselves to argue acutely against the resurrection of the body while they cite what 
Cicero mentions in the third book De Republica. For when he was asserting the apotheosis of Hercules 
and Romulus, he says: “Whose bodies were not taken up into heaven; for nature would not permit a body 
of earth to exist anywhere except upon earth.” This, forsooth, is the profound reasoning of the wise men, 
whose thoughts God knows that they are vain. For if we were only souls, that is, spirits without any body, 
and if we dwelt in heaven and had no knowledge of earthly animals, and were told that we should be 
bound to earthly bodies by some wonderful bond of union, and should animate them, should we not much 
more vigorously refuse to believe this, and maintain that nature would not permit an incorporeal 
substance to be held by a corporeal bond? And yet the earth is full of living spirits, to which terrestrial 
bodies are bound, and with which they are in a wonderful way implicated. If, then, the same God who has 
created such beings wills this also, what is to hinder the earthly body from being raised to a heavenly 
body, since a spirit, which is more excellent than all bodies, and consequently than even a heavenly body, 
has been tied to an earthly body? If so small an earthly particle has been able to hold in union with itself 
something better than a heavenly body, so as to receive sensation and life, will heaven disdain to receive, 


or at least to retain, this sentient and living particle, which derives its life and sensation from a substance 
more excellent than any heavenly body? If this does not happen now, it is because the time is not yet come 
which has been determined by Him who has already done a much more marvellous thing than that which 
these men refuse to believe. For why do we not more intensely wonder that incorporeal souls, which are 
of higher rank than heavenly bodies, are bound to earthly bodies, rather than that bodies, although 
earthly, are exalted to an abode which, though heavenly, is yet corporeal, except because we have been 
accustomed to see this, and indeed are this, while we are not as yet that other marvel, nor have as yet 
ever seen it? Certainly, if we consult sober reason, the more wonderful of the two divine works is found to 
be to attach somehow corporeal things to incorporeal, and not to connect earthly things with heavenly, 
which, though diverse, are yet both of them corporeal. 


CHAPTER 5 


OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH, WHICH SOME REFUSE TO BELIEVE, THOUGH THE WORLD AT LARGE 
BELIEVES IT 


But granting that this was once incredible, behold, now, the world has come to the belief that the earthly 
body of Christ was received up into heaven. Already both the learned and unlearned have believed in the 
resurrection of the flesh and its ascension to the heavenly places, while only a very few either of the 
educated or uneducated are still staggered by it. If this is a credible thing which is believed, then let those 
who do not believe see how stolid they are; and if it is incredible, then this also is an incredible thing, that 
what is incredible should have received such credit. Here then we have two incredibles,—to wit, the 
resurrection of our body to eternity, and that the world should believe so incredible a thing; and both 
these incredibles the same God predicted should come to pass before either had as yet occurred. We see 
that already one of the two has come to pass, for the world has believed what was incredible; why should 
we despair that the remaining one shall also come to pass, and that this which the world believed, though 
it was incredible, shall itself occur? For already that which was equally incredible has come to pass, in the 
world’s believing an incredible thing. Both were incredible: the one we see accomplished, the other we 
believe shall be; for both were predicted in those same Scriptures by means of which the world believed. 
And the very manner in which the world’s faith was won is found to be even more incredible if we 
consider it. Men uninstructed in any branch of a liberal education, without any of the refinement of 
heathen learning, unskilled in grammar, not armed with dialectic, not adorned with rhetoric, but plain 
fishermen, and very few in number,—these were the men whom Christ sent with the nets of faith to the 
sea of this world, and thus took out of every race so many fishes, and even the philosophers themselves, 
wonderful as they are rare. Let us add, if you please, or because you ought to be pleased, this third 
incredible thing to the two former. And now we have three incredibles, all of which have yet come to pass. 
It is incredible that Jesus Christ should have risen in the flesh and ascended with flesh into heaven; it is 
incredible that the world should have believed so incredible a thing; it is incredible that a very few men, 
of mean birth and the lowest rank, and no education, should have been able so effectually to persuade the 
world, and even its learned men, of so incredible a thing. Of these three incredibles, the parties with 
whom we are debating refuse to believe the first; they cannot refuse to see the second, which they are 
unable to account for if they do not believe the third. It is indubitable that the resurrection of Christ, and 
His ascension into heaven with the flesh in which He rose, is already preached and believed in the whole 
world. If it is not credible, how is it that it has already received credence in the whole world? If a number 
of noble, exalted, and learned men had said that they had witnessed it, and had been at pains to publish 
what they had witnessed, it were not wonderful that the world should have believed it, but it were very 
stubborn to refuse credence; but if, as is true, the world has believed a few obscure, inconsiderable, 
uneducated persons, who state and write that they witnessed it, is it not unreasonable that a handful of 
wrong-headed men should oppose themselves to the creed of the whole world, and refuse their belief? 
And if the world has put faith in a small number of men, of mean birth and the lowest rank, and no 
education, it is because the divinity of the thing itself appeared all the more manifestly in such 
contemptible witnesses. The eloquence, indeed, which lent persuasion to their message, consisted of 
wonderful works, not words. For they who had not seen Christ risen in the flesh, nor ascending into 
heaven with His risen body, believed those who related how they had seen these things, and who testified 
not only with words but wonderful signs. For men whom they knew to be acquainted with only one, or at 
most two languages, they marvelled to hear speaking in the tongues of all nations. They saw a man, lame 
from his mother’s womb, after forty years stand up sound at their word in the name of Christ; that 
handkerchiefs taken from their bodies had virtue to heal the sick; that countless persons, sick of various 
diseases, were laid in a row in the road where they were to pass, that their shadow might fall on them as 
they walked, and that they forthwith received health; that many other stupendous miracles were wrought 
by them in the name of Christ; and, finally, that they even raised the dead. If it be admitted that these 
things occurred as they are related, then we have a multitude of incredible things to add to those three 
incredibles. That the one incredibility of the resurrection and ascension of Jesus Christ may be believed, 
we accumulate the testimonies of countless incredible miracles, but even so we do not bend the frightful 
obstinacy of these sceptics. But if they do not believe that these miracles were wrought by Christ’s 
apostles to gain credence to their preaching of His resurrection and ascension, this one grand miracle 
suffices for us, that the whole world has believed without any miracles. 


CHAPTER 6 


THAT ROME MADE ITS FOUNDER ROMULUS A GOD BECAUSE IT LOVED HIM; BUT THE CHURCH LOVED CHRIST 
BECAUSE IT BELIEVED HIM TO BE GOD 


Let us here recite the passage in which Tully expresses his astonishment that the apotheosis of Romulus 
should have been credited. I shall insert his words as they stand: “It is most worthy of remark in Romulus, 
that other men who are said to have become gods lived in less educated ages, when there was a greater 
propensity to the fabulous, and when the uninstructed were easily persuaded to believe anything. But the 
age of Romulus was barely six hundred years ago, and already literature and science had dispelled the 
errors that attach to an uncultured age.” And a little after he says of the same Romulus words to this 
effect: “From this we may perceive that Homer had flourished long before Romulus, and that there was 
now so much learning in individuals, and so generally diffused an enlightenment, that scarcely any room 
was left for fable. For antiquity admitted fables, and sometimes even very clumsy ones; but this age [of 
Romulus] was sufficiently enlightened to reject whatever had not the air of truth.” Thus one of the most 
learned men, and certainly the most eloquent, M. Tullius Cicero, says that it is surprising that the divinity 
of Romulus was believed in, because the times were already so enlightened that they would not accept a 
fabulous fiction. But who believed that Romulus was a god except Rome, which was itself small and in its 
infancy? Then afterwards it was necessary that succeeding generations should preserve the tradition of 
their ancestors; that, drinking in this superstition with their mother’s milk, the state might grow and come 
to such power that it might dictate this belief, as from a point of vantage, to all the nations over whom its 
sway extended. And these nations, though they might not believe that Romulus was a god, at least said so, 
that they might not give offence to their sovereign state by refusing to give its founder that title which 
was given him by Rome, which had adopted this belief, not by a love of error, but an error of love. But 
though Christ is the founder of the heavenly and eternal city, yet it did not believe Him to be God because 
it was founded by Him, but rather it is founded by Him, in virtue of its belief. Rome, after it had been built 
and dedicated, worshipped its founder in a temple as a god; but this Jerusalem laid Christ, its God, as its 
foundation, that the building and dedication might proceed. The former city loved its founder, and 
therefore believed him to be a god; the latter believed Christ to be God, and therefore loved Him. There 
was an antecedent cause for the love of the former city, and for its believing that even a false dignity 
attached to the object of its love; so there was an antecedent cause for the belief of the latter, and for its 
loving the true dignity which a proper faith, not a rash surmise, ascribed to its object. For, not to mention 
the multitude of very striking miracles which proved that Christ is God, there were also divine prophecies 
heralding Him, prophecies most worthy of belief, which being already accomplished, we have not, like the 
fathers, to wait for their verification. Of Romulus, on the other hand, and of his building Rome and 
reigning in it, we read or hear the narrative of what did take place, not prediction which beforehand said 
that such things should be. And so far as his reception among the gods is concerned, history only records 
that this was believed, and does not state it as a fact; for no miraculous signs testified to the truth of this. 
For as to that wolf which is said to have nursed the twin-brothers, and which is considered a great marvel, 
how does this prove him to have been divine? For even supposing that this nurse was a real wolf and not a 
mere courtezan, yet she nursed both brothers, and Remus is not reckoned a god. Besides, what was there 
to hinder any one from asserting that Romulus or Hercules, or any such man, was a god? Or who would 
rather choose to die than profess belief in his divinity? And did a single nation worship Romulus among its 
gods, unless it were forced through fear of the Roman name? But who can number the multitudes who 
have chosen death in the most cruel shapes rather than deny the divinity of Christ? And thus the dread of 
some slight indignation, which it was supposed, perhaps groundlessly, might exist in the minds of the 
Romans, constrained some states who were subject to Rome to worship Romulus as a god; whereas the 
dread, not of a slight mental shock, but of severe and various punishments, and of death itself, the most 
formidable of all, could not prevent an immense multitude of martyrs throughout the world from not 
merely worshipping but also confessing Christ as God. The city of Christ, which, although as yet a 
stranger upon earth, had countless hosts of citizens, did not make war upon its godless persecutors for 
the sake of temporal security, but preferred to win eternal salvation by abstaining from war. They were 
bound, imprisoned, beaten, tortured, burned, torn in pieces, massacred, and yet they multiplied. It was 
not given to them to fight for their eternal salvation except by despising their temporal salvation for their 
Saviour’s sake. 


I am aware that Cicero, in the third book of his De Republica, if I mistake not, argues that a first-rate 
power will not engage in war except either for honor or for safety. What he has to say about the question 
of safety, and what he means by safety, he explains in another place, saying, “Private persons frequently 
evade, by a speedy death, destitution, exile, bonds, the scourge, and the other pains which even the most 
insensible feel. But to states, death, which seems to emancipate individuals from all punishments, is itself 
a punishment; for a state should be so constituted as to be eternal. And thus death is not natural to a 
republic as to a man, to whom death is not only necessary, but often even desirable. But when a state is 
destroyed, obliterated, annihilated, it is as if (to compare great things with small) this whole world 
perished and collapsed.” Cicero said this because he, with the Platonists, believed that the world would 
not perish. It is therefore agreed that, according to Cicero, a state should engage in war for the safety 
which preserves the state permanently in existence though its citizens change; as the foliage of an olive or 
laurel, or any tree of this kind, is perennial, the old leaves being replaced by fresh ones. For death, as he 
says, is no punishment to individuals, but rather delivers them from all other punishments, but it is a 


punishment to the state. And therefore it is reasonably asked whether the Saguntines did right when they 
chose that their whole state should perish rather than that they should break faith with the Roman 
republic; for this deed of theirs is applauded by the citizens of the earthly republic. But I do not see how 
they could follow the advice of Cicero, who tell us that no war is to be undertaken save for safety or for 
honor; neither does he say which of these two is to be preferred, if a case should occur in which the one 
could not be preserved without the loss of the other. For manifestly, if the Saguntines chose safety, they 
must break faith; if they kept faith, they must reject safety; as also it fell out. But the safety of the city of 
God is such that it can be retained, or rather acquired, by faith and with faith; but if faith be abandoned, 
no one can attain it. It is this thought of a most steadfast and patient spirit that has made so many noble 
martyrs, while Romulus has not had, and could not have, so much as one to die for his divinity. 


CHAPTER 7 


THAT THE WORLD’S BELIEF IN CHRIST IS THE RESULT OF DIVINE POWER, NOT OF HUMAN PERSUASION 


But it is thoroughly ridiculous to make mention of the false divinity of Romulus as any way comparable to 
that of Christ. Nevertheless, if Romulus lived about six hundred years before Cicero, in an age which 
already was so enlightened that it rejected all impossibilities, how much more, in an age which certainly 
was more enlightened, being six hundred years later, the age of Cicero himself, and of the emperors 
Augustus and Tiberius, would the human mind have refused to listen to or believe in the resurrection of 
Christ’s body and its ascension into heaven, and have scouted it as an impossibility, had not the divinity of 
the truth itself, or the truth of the divinity, and corroborating miraculous signs, proved that it could 
happen and had happened? Through virtue of these testimonies, and notwithstanding the opposition and 
terror of so many cruel persecutions, the resurrection and immortality of the flesh, first in Christ, and 
subsequently in all in the new world, was believed, was intrepidly proclaimed, and was sown over the 
whole world, to be fertilized richly with the blood of the martyrs. For the predictions of the prophets that 
had preceded the events were read, they were corroborated by powerful signs, and the truth was seen to 
be not contradictory to reason, but only different from customary ideas, so that at length the world 
embraced the faith it had furiously persecuted. 


CHAPTER 8 


OF MIRACLES WHICH WERE WROUGHT THAT THE WORLD MIGHT BELIEVE IN CHRIST, AND WHICH HAVE NOT 
CEASED SINCE THE WORLD BELIEVED 


Why, they say, are those miracles, which you affirm were wrought formerly, wrought no longer? I might, 
indeed, reply that miracles were necessary before the world believed, in order that it might believe. And 
whoever now-a-days demands to see prodigies that he may believe, is himself a great prodigy, because he 
does not believe, though the whole world does. But they make these objections for the sole purpose of 
insinuating that even those former miracles were never wrought. How, then, is it that everywhere Christ 
is celebrated with such firm belief in His resurrection and ascension? How is it that in enlightened times, 
in which every impossibility is rejected, the world has, without any miracles, believed things marvellously 
incredible? Or will they say that these things were credible, and therefore were credited? Why then do 
they themselves not believe? Our argument, therefore, is a summary one—either incredible things which 
were not witnessed have caused the world to believe other incredible things which both occurred and 
were witnessed, or this matter was so credible that it needed no miracles in proof of it, and therefore 
convicts these unbelievers of unpardonable scepticism. This I might say for the sake of refuting these 
most frivolous objectors. But we cannot deny that many miracles were wrought to confirm that one grand 
and health-giving miracle of Christ’s ascension to heaven with the flesh in which He rose. For these most 
trustworthy books of ours contain in one narrative both the miracles that were wrought and the creed 
which they were wrought to confirm. The miracles were published that they might produce faith, and the 
faith which they produced brought them into greater prominence. For they are read in congregations that 
they may be believed, and yet they would not be so read unless they were believed. For even now miracles 
are wrought in the name of Christ, whether by His sacraments or by the prayers or relics of His saints; 
but they are not so brilliant and conspicuous as to cause them to be published with such glory as 
accompanied the former miracles. For the canon of the sacred writings, which behoved to be closed, 
causes those to be everywhere recited, and to sink into the memory of all the congregations; but these 
modern miracles are scarcely known even to the whole population in the midst of which they are wrought, 
and at the best are confined to one spot. For frequently they are known only to a very few persons, while 
all the rest are ignorant of them, especially if the state is a large one; and when they are reported to other 
persons in other localities, there is no sufficient authority to give them prompt and unwavering credence, 
although they are reported to the faithful by the faithful. 


The miracle which was wrought at Milan when I was there, and by which a blind man was restored to 
sight, could come to the knowledge of many; for not only is the city a large one, but also the emperor was 
there at the time, and the occurrence was witnessed by an immense concourse of people that had 
gathered to the bodies of the martyrs Protasius and Gervasius, which had long lain concealed and 
unknown, but were now made known to the bishop Ambrose in a dream, and discovered by him. By virtue 
of these remains the darkness of that blind man was scattered, and he saw the light of day. 


But who but a very small number are aware of the cure which was wrought upon Innocentius, ex-advocate 
of the deputy prefecture, a cure wrought at Carthage, in my presence, and under my own eyes? For when 
I and my brother Alypius, who were not yet clergymen, though already servants of God, came from 
abroad, this man received us, and made us live with him, for he and all his household were devotedly 
pious. He was being treated by medical men for fistulae, of which he had a large number intricately 
seated in the rectum. He had already undergone an operation, and the surgeons were using every means 
at their command for his relief. In that operation he had suffered long-continued and acute pain; yet, 
among the many folds of the gut, one had escaped the operators so entirely, that, though they ought to 
have laid it open with the knife, they never touched it. And thus, though all those that had been opened 
were cured, this one remained as it was, and frustrated all their labor. The patient, having his suspicions 
awakened by the delay thus occasioned, and fearing greatly a second operation, which another medical 
man—one of his own domestics—had told him he must undergo, though this man had not even been 
allowed to witness the first operation, and had been banished from the house, and with difficulty allowed 
to come back to his enraged master’s presence,—the patient, I say, broke out to the surgeons, saying, “Are 
you going to cut me again? Are you, after all, to fulfill the prediction of that man whom you would not 
allow even to be present?” The surgeons laughed at the unskillful doctor, and soothed their patient’s fears 
with fair words and promises. So several days passed, and yet nothing they tried did him good. Still they 
persisted in promising that they would cure that fistula by drugs, without the knife. They called in also 
another old practitioner of great repute in that department, Ammonius (for he was still alive at that time); 
and he, after examining the part, promised the same result as themselves from their care and skill. On 
this great authority, the patient became confident, and, as if already well, vented his good spirits in 
facetious remarks at the expense of his domestic physician, who had predicted a second operation. To 
make a long story short, after a number of days had thus uselessly elapsed, the surgeons, wearied and 
confused, had at last to confess that he could only be cured by the knife. Agitated with excessive fear, he 
was terrified, and grew pale with dread; and when he collected himself and was able to speak, he ordered 
them to go away and never to return. Worn out with weeping, and driven by necessity, it occurred to him 
to call in an Alexandrian, who was at that time esteemed a wonderfully skillful operator, that he might 
perform the operation his rage would not suffer them to do. But when he had come, and examined with a 
professional eye the traces of their careful work, he acted the part of a good man, and persuaded his 
patient to allow those same hands the satisfaction of finishing his cure which had begun it with a skill that 
excited his admiration, adding that there was no doubt his only hope of a cure was by an operation, but 
that it was thoroughly inconsistent with his nature to win the credit of the cure by doing the little that 
remained to be done, and rob of their reward men whose consummate skill, care, and diligence he could 
not but admire when be saw the traces of their work. They were therefore again received to favor; and it 
was agreed that, in the presence of the Alexandrian, they should operate on the fistula, which, by the 
consent of all, could now only be cured by the knife. The operation was deferred till the following day. But 
when they had left, there arose in the house such a wailing, in sympathy with the excessive despondency 
of the master, that it seemed to us like the mourning at a funeral, and we could scarcely repress it. Holy 
men were in the habit of visiting him daily; Saturninus of blessed memory, at that time bishop of Uzali, 
and the presbyter Gelosus, and the deacons of the church of Carthage; and among these was the bishop 
Aurelius, who alone of them all survives,—a man to be named by us with due reverence,—and with him I 
have often spoken of this affair, as we conversed together about the wonderful works of God, and I have 
found that he distinctly remembers what I am now relating. When these persons visited him that evening 
according to their custom, he besought them, with pitiable tears, that they would do him the honor of 
being present next day at what he judged his funeral rather than his suffering. For such was the terror his 
former pains had produced, that he made no doubt he would die in the hands of the surgeons. They 
comforted him, and exhorted him to put his trust in God, and nerve his will like a man. Then we went to 
prayer; but while we, in the usual way, were kneeling and bending to the ground, he cast himself down, as 
if some one were hurling him violently to the earth, and began to pray; but in what a manner, with what 
earnestness and emotion, with what a flood of tears, with what groans and sobs, that shook his whole 
body, and almost prevented him speaking, who can describe! Whether the others prayed, and had not 
their attention wholly diverted by this conduct, I do not know. For myself, I could not pray at all. This only 
I briefly said in my heart: “O Lord, what prayers of Thy people dost Thou hear if Thou hearest not these?” 
For it seemed to me that nothing could be added to this prayer, unless he expired in praying. We rose from 
our knees, and, receiving the blessing of the bishop, departed, the patient beseeching his visitors to be 
present next morning, they exhorting him to keep up his heart. The dreaded day dawned. The servants of 
God were present, as they had promised to be; the surgeons arrived; all that the circumstances required 
was ready; the frightful instruments are produced; all look on in wonder and suspense. While those who 
have most influence with the patient are cheering his fainting spirit, his limbs are arranged on the couch 
so as to suit the hand of the operator; the knots of the bandages are untied; the part is bared; the surgeon 
examines it, and, with knife in hand, eagerly looks for the sinus that is to be cut. He searches for it with 
his eyes; he feels for it with his finger; he applies every kind of scrutiny: he finds a perfectly firm cicatrix! 
No words of mine can describe the joy, and praise, and thanksgiving to the merciful and almighty God 
which was poured from the lips of all, with tears of gladness. Let the scene be imagined rather than 
described! 


In the same city of Carthage lived Innocentia, a very devout woman of the highest rank in the state. She 
had cancer in one of her breasts, a disease which, as physicians say, is incurable. Ordinarily, therefore, 
they either amputate, and so separate from the body the member on which the disease has seized, or, that 


the patient’s life may be prolonged a little, though death is inevitable even if somewhat delayed, they 
abandon all remedies, following, as they say, the advice of Hippocrates. This the lady we speak of had 
been advised to by a skillful physician, who was intimate with her family; and she betook herself to God 
alone by prayer. On the approach of Easter, she was instructed in a dream to wait for the first woman that 
came out from the baptistery after being baptized, and to ask her to make the sign of Christ upon her 
sore. She did so, and was immediately cured. The physician who had advised her to apply no remedy if 
she wished to live a little longer, when he had examined her after this, and found that she who, on his 
former examination, was afflicted with that disease was now perfectly cured, eagerly asked her what 
remedy she had used, anxious, as we may well believe, to discover the drug which should defeat the 
decision of Hippocrates. But when she told him what had happened, he is said to have replied, with reli 
gious politeness, though with a contemptuous tone, and an expression which made her fear he would 
utter some blasphemy against Christ, “I thought you would make some great discovery to me.” She, 
shuddering at his indifference, quickly replied, “What great thing was it for Christ to heal a cancer, who 
raised one who had been four days dead?” When, therefore, I had heard this, I was extremely indignant 
that so great a miracle wrought in that well-known city, and on a person who was certainly not obscure, 
should not be divulged, and I considered that she should be spoken to, if not reprimanded on this score. 
And when she replied to me that she had not kept silence on the subject, I asked the women with whom 
she was best acquainted whether they had ever heard of this before. They told me they knew nothing of it. 
“See,” I said, “what your not keeping silence amounts to, since not even those who are so familiar with 
you know of it.” And as I had only briefly heard the story, I made her tell how the whole thing happened, 
from beginning to end, while the other women listened in great astonishment, and glorified God. 


A gouty doctor of the same city, when he had given in his name for baptism, and had been prohibited the 
day before his baptism from being baptized that year, by black woolly-haired boys who appeared to him in 
his dreams, and whom he understood to be devils, and when, though they trod on his feet, and inflicted 
the acutest pain he had ever yet experienced, he refused to obey them, but overcame them, and would not 
defer being washed in the laver of regeneration, was relieved in the very act of baptism, not only of the 
extraordinary pain he was tortured with, but also of the disease itself, so that, though he lived a long time 
afterwards, he never suffered from gout; and yet who knows of this miracle? We, however, do know it, and 
so, too, do the small number of brethren who were in the neighborhood, and to whose ears it might come. 


An old comedian of Curubis was cured at baptism not only of paralysis, but also of hernia, and, being 
delivered from both afflictions, came up out of the font of regeneration as if he had had nothing wrong 
with his body. Who outside of Curubis knows of this, or who but a very few who might hear it elsewhere? 
But we, when we heard of it, made the man come to Carthage, by order of the holy bishop Aurelius, 
although we had already ascertained the fact on the information of persons whose word we could not 
doubt. 


Hesperius, of a tribunitian family, and a neighbor of our own, has a farm called Zubedi in the Fussalian 
district; and, finding that his family, his cattle, and his servants were suffering from the malice of evil 
spirits, he asked our presbyters, during my absence, that one of them would go with him and banish the 
spirits by his prayers. One went, offered there the sacrifice of the body of Christ, praying with all his 
might that that vexation might cease. It did cease forthwith, through God’s mercy. Now he had received 
from a friend of his own some holy earth brought from Jerusalem, where Christ, having been buried, rose 
again the third day. This earth he had hung up in his bedroom to preserve himself from harm. But when 
his house was purged of that demoniacal invasion, he began to consider what should be done with the 
earth; for his reverence for it made him unwilling to have it any longer in his bedroom. It so happened 
that I and Maximinus bishop of Synita, and then my colleague, were in the neighborhood. Hesperius asked 
us to visit him, and we did so. When he had related all the circumstances, he begged that the earth might 
be buried somewhere, and that the spot should be made a place of prayer where Christians might 
assemble for the worship of God. We made no objection: it was done as he desired. There was in that 
neighborhood a young countryman who was paralytic, who, when he heard of this, begged his parents to 
take him without delay to that holy place. When he had been brought there, he prayed, and forthwith 
went away on his own feet perfectly cured. 


There is a country-seat called Victoriana, less than thirty miles from Hippo-regius. At it there is a 
monument to the Milanese martyrs, Protasius and Gervasius. Thither a young man was carried, who, 
when he was watering his horse one summer day at noon in a pool of a river, had been taken possession of 
by a devil. As he lay at the monument, near death, or even quite like a dead person, the lady of the manor, 
with her maids and religious attendants, entered the place for evening prayer and praise, as her custom 
was, and they began to sing hymns. At this sound the young man, as if electrified, was thoroughly 
aroused, and with frightful screaming seized the altar, and held it as if he did not dare or were not able to 
let it go, and as if he were fixed or tied to it; and the devil in him, with loud lamentation, besought that he 
might be spared, and confessed where and when and how he took possession of the youth. At last, 
declaring that he would go out of him, he named one by one the parts of his body which he threatened to 
mutilate as he went out and with these words he departed from the man. But his eye, falling out on his 
cheek, hung by a slender vein as by a root, and the whole of the pupil which had been black became 
white. When this was witnessed by those present (others too had now gathered to his cries, and had all 
joined in prayer for him), although they were delighted that he had recovered his sanity of mind, yet, on 


the other hand, they were grieved about his eye, and said he should seek medical advice. But his sister’s 
husband, who had brought him there, said, “God, who has banished the devil, is able to restore his eye at 
the prayers of His saints.” Therewith he replaced the eye that was fallen out and hanging, and bound it in 
its place with his handkerchief as well as he could, and advised him not to loose the bandage for seven 
days. When he did so, he found it quite healthy. Others also were cured there, but of them it were tedious 
to speak. 


I know that a young woman of Hippo was immediately dispossessed of a devil, on anointing herself with 
oil, mixed with the tears of the prebsyter who had been praying for her. I know also that a bishop once 
prayed for a demoniac young man whom he never saw, and that he was cured on the spot. 


There was a fellow-townsman of ours at Hippo, Florentius, an old man, religious and poor, who supported 
himself as a tailor. Having lost his coat, and not having means to buy another, he prayed to the Twenty 
Martyrs, who have a very celebrated memorial shrine in our town, begging in a distinct voice that he 
might be clothed. Some scoffing young men, who happened to be present, heard him, and followed him 
with their sarcasm as he went away, as if he had asked the martyrs for fifty pence to buy a coat. But he, 
walking on in silence, saw on the shore a great fish, gasping as if just cast up, and having secured it with 
the good-natured assistance of the youths, he sold it for curing to a cook of the name of Catosus, a good 
Christian man, telling him how he had come by it, and receiving for it three hundred pence, which he laid 
out in wool, that his wife might exercise her skill upon, and make into a coat for him. But, on cutting up 
the fish, the cook found a gold ring in its belly; and forthwith, moved with compassion, and influenced, 
too, by religious fear, gave it up to the man, saying, “See how the Twenty Martyrs have clothed you.” 


When the bishop Projectus was bringing the relics of the most glorious martyr Stephen to the waters of 
Tibilis, a great concourse of people came to meet him at the shrine. There a blind woman entreated that 
she might be led to the bishop who was carrying the relics. He gave her the flowers he was carrying. She 
took them, applied them to her eyes, and forthwith saw. Those who were present were astounded, while 
she, with every expression of joy, preceded them, pursuing her way without further need of a guide. 


Lucillus bishop of Sinita, in the neighborhood of the colonial town of Hippo, was carrying in procession 
some relics of the same martyr, which had been deposited in the castle of Sinita. A fistula under which he 
had long labored, and which his private physician was watching an opportunity to cut, was suddenly cured 
by the mere carrying of that sacred fardel,—at least, afterwards there was no trace of it in his body. 


Eucharius, a Spanish priest, residing at Calama, was for a long time a sufferer from stone. By the relics of 
the same martyr, which the bishop Possidius brought him, he was cured. Afterwards the same priest, 
sinking under another disease, was lying dead, and already they were binding his hands. By the succor of 
the same martyr he was raised to life, the priest’s cloak having been brought from the oratory and laid 
upon the corpse. 


There was there an old nobleman named Martial, who had a great aversion to the Christian religion, but 
whose daughter was a Christian, while her husband had been baptized that same year. When he was ill, 
they besought him with tears and prayers to become a Christian, but he positively refused, and dismissed 
them from his presence in a storm of indignation. It occurred to the son-in-law to go to the oratory of St. 
Stephen, and there pray for him with all earnestness that God might give him a right mind, so that he 
should not delay believing in Christ. This he did with great groaning and tears, and the burning fervor of 
sincere piety; then, as he left the place, he took some of the flowers that were lying there, and, as it was 
already night, laid them by his father’s head, who so slept. And lo! before dawn, he cries out for some one 
to run for the bishop; but he happened at that time to be with me at Hippo. So when he had heard that he 
was from home, he asked the presbyters to come. They came. To the joy and amazement of all, he 
declared that he believed, and he was baptized. As long as he remained in life, these words were ever on 
his lips: “Christ, receive my spirit,” though he was not aware that these were the last words of the most 
blessed Stephen when he was stoned by the Jews. They were his last words also, for not long after he 
himself also gave up the ghost. 


There, too, by the same martyr, two men, one a citizen, the other a stranger, were cured of gout; but while 
the citizen was absolutely cured, the stranger was only informed what he should apply when the pain 
returned; and when he followed this advice, the pain was at once relieved. 


Audurus is the name of an estate, where there is a church that contains a memorial shrine of the martyr 
Stephen. It happened that, as a little boy was playing in the court, the oxen drawing a wagon went out of 
the track and crushed him with the wheel, so that immediately he seemed at his last gasp. His mother 
snatched him up, and laid him at the shrine, and not only did he revive, but also appeared uninjured. 


A religious female, who lived at Caspalium, a neighboring estate, when she was so ill as to be despaired 
of, had her dress brought to this shrine, but before it was brought back she was gone. However, her 
parents wrapped her corpse in the dress, and, her breath returning, she became quite well. 


At Hippo a Syrian called Bassus was praying at the relics of the same martyr for his daughter, who was 
dangerously ill. He too had brought her dress with him to the shrine. But as he prayed, behold, his 


servants ran from the house to tell him she was dead. His friends, however, intercepted them, and forbade 
them to tell him, lest he should bewail her in public. And when he had returned to his house, which was 
already ringing with the lamentations of his family, and had thrown on his daughter’s body the dress he 
was Carrying, she was restored to life. 


There, too, the son of a man, Irenaeus, one of our tax-gatherers, took ill and died. And while his body was 
lying lifeless, and the last rites were being prepared, amidst the weeping and mourning of all, one of the 
friends who were consoling the father suggested that the body should be anointed with the oil of the same 
martyr. It was done, and he revived. 


Likewise Eleusinus, a man of tribunitian rank among us, laid his infant son, who had died, on the shrine of 
the martyr, which is in the suburb where he lived, and, after prayer, which he poured out there with many 
tears, he took up his child alive. 


What am I to do? I am so pressed by the promise of finishing this work, that I cannot record all the 
miracles I know; and doubtless several of our adherents, when they read what I have narrated, will regret 
that I have omitted so many which they, as well as I, certainly know. Even now I beg these persons to 
excuse me, and to consider how long it would take me to relate all those miracles, which the necessity of 
finishing the work I have undertaken forces me to omit. For were I to be silent of all others, and to record 
exclusively the miracles of healing which were wrought in the district of Calama and of Hippo by means of 
this martyr—I mean the most glorious Stephen—they would fill many volumes; and yet all even of these 
could not be collected, but only those of which narratives have been written for public recital. For when I 
saw, in our own times, frequent signs of the presence of divine powers similar to those which had been 
given of old, I desired that narratives might be written, judging that the multitude should not remain 
ignorant of these things. It is not yet two years since these relics were first brought to Hippo-regius, and 
though many of the miracles which have been wrought by it have not, as I have the most certain means of 
knowing, been recorded, those which have been published amount to almost seventy at the hour at which 
I write. But at Calama, where these relics have been for a longer time, and where more of the miracles 
were narrated for public information, there are incomparably more. 


At Uzali, too, a colony near Utica, many signal miracles were, to my knowledge, wrought by the same 
martyr, whose relics had found a place there by direction of the bishop Evodius, long before we had them 
at Hippo. But there the custom of publishing narratives does not obtain, or, I should say, did not obtain, for 
possibly it may now have been begun. For, when I was there recently, a woman of rank, Petronia, had been 
miraculously cured of a serious illness of long standing, in which all medical appliances had failed, and, 
with the consent of the above-named bishop of the place, I exhorted her to publish an account of it that 
might be read to the people. She most promptly obeyed, and inserted in her narrative a circumstance 
which I cannot omit to mention, though I am compelled to hasten on to the subjects which this work 
requires me to treat. She said that she had been persuaded by a Jew to wear next her skin, under all her 
clothes, a hair girdle, and on this girdle a ring, which, instead of a gem, had a stone which had been found 
in the kidneys of an ox. Girt with this charm, she was making her way to the threshold of the holy martyr. 
But, after leaving Carthage, and when she had been lodging in her own demesne on the river Bagrada, 
and was now rising to continue her journey, she saw her ring lying before her feet. In great surprise she 
examined the hair girdle, and when she found it bound, as it had been, quite firmly with knots, she 
conjectured that the ring had been worn through and dropped off; but when she found that the ring was 
itself also perfectly whole, she presumed that by this great miracle she had received somehow a pledge of 
her cure, whereupon she untied the girdle, and cast it into the river, and the ring along with it. This is not 
credited by those who do not believe either that the Lord Jesus Christ came forth from His mother’s womb 
without destroying her virginity, and entered among His disciples when the doors were shut; but let them 
make strict inquiry into this miracle, and if they find it true, let them believe those others. The lady is of 
distinction, nobly born, married to a nobleman. She resides at Carthage. The city is distinguished, the 
person is distinguished, so that they who make inquiries cannot fail to find satisfaction. Certainly the 
martyr himself, by whose prayers she was healed, believed on the Son of her who remained a virgin; on 
Him who came in among the disciples when the doors were shut; in fine,—and to this tends all that we 
have been retailing,—on Him who ascended into heaven with the flesh in which He had risen; and it is 
because he laid down his life for this faith that such miracles were done by his means. 


Even now, therefore, many miracles are wrought, the same God who wrought those we read of still 
performing them, by whom He will and as He will; but they are not as well known, nor are they beaten 
into the memory, like gravel, by frequent reading, so that they cannot fall out of mind. For even where, as 
is now done among ourselves, care is taken that the pamphlets of those who receive benefit be read 
publicly, yet those who are present hear the narrative but once, and many are absent; and so it comes to 
pass that even those who are present forget in a few days what they heard, and scarcely one of them can 
be found who will tell what he heard to one who he knows was not present. 


One miracle was wrought among ourselves, which, though no greater than those I have mentioned, was 
yet so signal and conspicuous, that I suppose there is no inhabitant of Hippo who did not either see or 
hear of it, none who could possibly forget it. There were seven brothers and three sisters of a noble family 
of the Cappadocian Caesarea, who were cursed by their mother, a new-made widow, on account of some 


wrong they had done her, and which she bitterly resented, and who were visited with so severe a 
punishment from Heaven, that all of them were seized with a hideous shaking in all their limbs. Unable, 
while presenting this loathsome appearance, to endure the eyes of their fellow-citizens, they wandered 
over almost the whole Roman world, each following his own direction. Two of them came to Hippo, a 
brother and a sister, Paulus and Palladia, already known in many other places by the fame of their 
wretched lot. Now it was about fifteen days before Easter when they came, and they came daily to church, 
and specially to the relics of the most glorious Stephen, praying that God might now be appeased, and 
restore their former health. There, and wherever they went, they attracted the attention of every one. 
Some who had seen them elsewhere, and knew the cause of their trembling, told others as occasion 
offered. Easter arrived, and on the Lord’s day, in the morning, when there was now a large crowd present, 
and the young man was holding the bars of the holy place where the relics were, and praying, suddenly he 
fell down, and lay precisely as if asleep, but not trembling as he was wont to do even in sleep. All present 
were astonished. Some were alarmed, some were moved with pity; and while some were for lifting him up, 
others prevented them, and said they should rather wait and see what would result. And behold! he rose 
up, and trembled no more, for he was healed, and stood quite well, scanning those who were scanning 
him. Who then refrained himself from praising God? The whole church was filled with the voices of those 
who were shouting and congratulating him. Then they came running to me, where I was sitting ready to 
come into the church. One after another they throng in, the last comer telling me as news what the first 
had told me already; and while I rejoiced and inwardly gave God thanks, the young man himself also 
enters, with a number of others, falls at my knees, is raised up to receive my kiss. We go in to the 
congregation: the church was full, and ringing with the shouts of joy, “Thanks to God! Praised be God!” 
every one joining and shouting on all sides, “I have healed the people,” and then with still louder voice 
shouting again. Silence being at last obtained, the customary lessons of the divine Scriptures were read. 
And when I came to my sermon, I made a few remarks suitable to the occasion and the happy and joyful 
feeling, not desiring them to listen to me, but rather to consider the eloquence of God in this divine work. 
The man dined with us, and gave us a careful ac count of his own, his mother’s, and his family’s calamity. 
Accordingly, on the following day, after delivering my sermon, I promised that next day I would read his 
narrative to the people. And when I did so, the third day after Easter Sunday, I made the brother and 
sister both stand on the steps of the raised place from which I used to speak; and while they stood there 
their pamphlet was read. The whole congregation, men and women alike, saw the one standing without 
any unnatural movement, the other trembling in all her limbs; so that those who had not before seen the 
man himself saw in his sister what the divine compassion had removed from him. In him they saw matter 
of congratulation, in her subject for prayer. Meanwhile, their pamphlet being finished, I instructed them 
to withdraw from the gaze of the people; and I had begun to discuss the whole matter somewhat more 
carefully, when lo! as I was proceeding, other voices are heard from the tomb of the martyr, shouting new 
congratulations. My audience turned round, and began to run to the tomb. The young woman, when she 
had come down from the steps where she had been standing, went to pray at the holy relics, and no 
sooner had she touched the bars than she, in the same way as her brother, collapsed, as if falling asleep, 
and rose up cured. While, then, we were asking what had happened, and what occasioned this noise of joy, 
they came into the basilica where we were, leading her from the martyr’s tomb in perfect health. Then, 
indeed, such a shout of wonder rose from men and women together, that the exclamations and the tears 
seemed like never to come to an end. She was led to the place where she had a little before stood 
trembling. They now rejoiced that she was like her brother, as before they had mourned that she 
remained unlike him; and as they had not yet uttered their prayers in her behalf, they perceived that their 
intention of doing so had been speedily heard. They shouted God’s praises without words, but with such a 
noise that our ears could scarcely bear it. What was there in the hearts of these exultant people but the 
faith of Christ, for which Stephen had shed his blood? 


CHAPTER 9 


THAT ALL THE MIRACLES WHICH ARE DONE BY MEANS OF THE MARTYRS IN THE NAME OF CHRIST TESTIFY TO 
THAT FAITH WHICH THE MARTYRS HAD IN CHRIST 


To what do these miracles witness, but to this faith which preaches Christ risen in the flesh, and ascended 
with the same into heaven? For the martyrs themselves were martyrs, that is to say, witnesses of this 
faith, drawing upon themselves by their testimony the hatred of the world, and conquering the world not 
by resisting it, but by dying. For this faith they died, and can now ask these benefits from the Lord in 
whose name they were slain. For this faith their marvellous constancy was exercised, so that in these 
miracles great power was manifested as the result. For if the resurrection of the flesh to eternal life had 
not taken place in Christ, and were not to be accomplished in His people, as predicted by Christ, or by the 
prophets who foretold that Christ was to come, why do the martyrs who were slain for this faith which 
proclaims the resurrection possess such power? For whether God Himself wrought these miracles by that 
wonderful manner of working by which, though Himself eternal, He produces effects in time; or whether 
He wrought them by servants, and if so, whether He made use of the spirits of martyrs as He uses men 
who are still in the body, or effects all these marvels by means of angels, over whom He exerts an 
invisible, immutable, incorporeal sway, so that what is said to be done by the martyrs is done not by their 
operation, but only by their prayer and request; or whether, finally, some things are done in one way, 
others in another, and so that man cannot at all comprehend them,—nevertheless these miracles attest 
this faith which preaches the resurrection of the flesh to eternal life. 


CHAPTER 10 


THAT THE MARTYRS WHO OBTAIN MANY MIRACLES IN ORDER THAT THE TRUE GOD MAY BE WORSHIPPED, ARE 
WORTHY OF MUCH GREATER HONOR THAN THE DEMONS, WHO DO SOME MARVELS THAT THEY THEMSELVES 
MAY BE SUPPOSED TO BE GOD 


Here perhaps our adversaries will say that their gods also have done some wonderful things, if now they 
begin to compare their gods to our dead men. Or will they also say that they have gods taken from among 
dead men, such as Hercules, Romulus, and many others whom they fancy to have been received into the 
number of the gods? But our martyrs are not our gods; for we know that the martyrs and we have both 
but one God, and that the same. Nor yet are the miracles which they maintain to have been done by 
means of their temples at all comparable to those which are done by the tombs of our martyrs. If they 
seem similar, their gods have been defeated by our martyrs as Pharaoh’s magi were by Moses. In reality, 
the demons wrought these marvels with the same impure pride with which they aspired to be the gods of 
the nations; but the martyrs do these wonders, or rather God does them while they pray and assist, in 
order that an impulse may be given to the faith by which we believe that they are not our gods, but have, 
together with ourselves, one God. In fine, they built temples to these gods of theirs, and set up altars, and 
ordained priests, and appointed sacrifices; but to our martyrs we build, not temples as if they were gods, 
but monuments as to dead men whose spirits live with God. Neither do we erect altars at these 
monuments that we may sacrifice to the martyrs, but to the one God of the martyrs and of ourselves; and 
in this sacrifice they are named in their own place and rank as men of God who conquered the world by 
confessing Him, but they are not invoked by the sacrificing priest. For it is to God, not to them, he 
sacrifices, though he sacrifices at their monument; for he is God’s priest, not theirs. The sacrifice itself, 
too, is the body of Christ, which is not offered to them, because they themselves are this body. Which then 
can more readily be believed to work miracles? They who wish themselves to be reckoned gods by those 
on whom they work miracles, or those whose sole object in working any miracle is to induce faith in God, 
and in Christ also as God? They who wished to turn even their crimes into sacred rites, or those who are 
unwilling that even their own praises be consecrated, and seek that everything for which they are justly 
praised be ascribed to the glory of Him in whom they are praised? For in the Lord their souls are praised. 
Let us therefore believe those who both speak the truth and work wonders. For by speaking the truth they 
suffered, and so won the power of working wonders. And the leading truth they professed is that Christ 
rose from the dead, and first showed in His own flesh the immortality of the resurrection which He 
promised should be ours, either in the beginning of the world to come, or in the end of this world. 


CHAPTER 11 


AGAINST THE PLATONISTS, WHO ARGUE FROM THE PHYSICAL WEIGHT OF THE ELEMENTS THAT AN EARTHLY 
BODY CANNOT INHABIT HEAVEN 


But against this great gift of God, these reasoners, “whose thoughts the Lord knows that they are vain” 
bring arguments from the weights of the elements; for they have been taught by their master Plato that 
the two greatest elements of the world, and the furthest removed from one another, are coupled and 
united by the two intermediate, air and water. And consequently they say, since the earth is the first of the 
elements, beginning from the base of the series, the second the water above the earth, the third the air 
above the water, the fourth the heaven above the air, it follows that a body of earth cannot live in the 
heaven; for each element is poised by its own weight so as to preserve its own place and rank. Behold 
with what arguments human infirmity, possessed with vanity, contradicts the omnipotence of God! What, 
then, do so many earthly bodies do in the air, since the air is the third element from the earth? Unless 
perhaps He who has granted to the earthly bodies of birds that they be carried through the air by the 
lightness of feathers and wings, has not been able to confer upon the bodies of men made immortal the 
power to abide in the highest heaven. The earthly animals, too, which cannot fly, among which are men, 
ought on these terms to live under the earth, as fishes, which are the animals of the water, live under the 
water. Why, then, can an animal of earth not live in the second element, that is, in water, while it can in 
the third? Why, though it belongs to the earth, is it forthwith suffocated if it is forced to live in the second 
element next above earth, while it lives in the third, and cannot live out of it? Is there a mistake here in 
the order of the elements, or is not the mistake rather in their reasonings, and not in the nature of things? 
I will not repeat what I said in the thirteenth book, that many earthly bodies, though heavy like lead, 
receive from the workman’s hand a form which enables them to swim in water; and yet it is denied that 
the omnipotent Worker can confer on the human body a property which shall enable it to pass into heaven 
and dwell there. 


But against what I have formerly said they can find nothing to say, even though they introduce and make 
the most of this order of the elements in which they confide. For if the order be that the earth is first, the 
water second, the air third, the heaven fourth, then the soul is above all. For Aristotle said that the soul 
was a fifth body, while Plato denied that it was a body at all. If it were a fifth body, then certainly it would 
be above the rest; and if it is not a body at all, so much the more does it rise above all. What, then, does it 
do in an earthly body? What does this soul, which is finer than all else, do in such a mass of matter as 
this? What does the lightest of substances do in this ponderosity? this swiftest substance in such 
sluggishness? Will not the body be raised to heaven by virtue of so excellent a nature as this? and if now 
earthly bodies can retain the souls below, shall not the souls be one day able to raise the earthly bodies 


above? 


If we pass now to their miracles which they oppose to our martyrs as wrought by their gods, shall not 
even these be found to make for us, and help out our argument? For if any of the miracles of their gods 
are great, certainly that is a great one which Varro mentions of a vestal virgin, who, when she was 
endangered by a false accusation of unchastity, filled a sieve with water from the Tiber, and carried it to 
her judges without any part of it leaking. Who kept the weight of water in the sieve? Who prevented any 
drop from falling from it through so many open holes? They will answer, Some god or some demon. If a 
god, is he greater than the God who made the world? If a demon, is he mightier than an angel who serves 
the God by whom the world was made? If, then, a lesser god, angel, or demon could so sustain the weight 
of this liquid element that the water might seem to have changed its nature, shall not Almighty God, who 
Himself created all the elements, be able to eliminate from the earthly body its heaviness, so that the 
quickened body shall dwell in whatever element the quickening spirit pleases? 


Then, again, since they give the air a middle place between the fire above and the water beneath, how is 
it that we often find it between water and water, and between the water and the earth? For what do they 
make of those watery clouds, between which and the seas air is constantly found intervening? I should 
like to know by what weight and order of the elements it comes to pass that very violent and stormy 
torrents are suspended in the clouds above the earth before they rush along upon the earth under the air. 
In fine, why is it that throughout the whole globe the air is between the highest heaven and the earth, if 
its place is between the sky and the water, as the place of the water is between the sky and the earth? 


Finally, if the order of the elements is so disposed that, as Plato thinks, the two extremes, fire and earth, 
are united by the two means, air and water, and that the fire occupies the highest part of the sky, and the 
earth the lowest part, or as it were the foundation of the world, and that therefore earth cannot be in the 
heavens, how is fire in the earth? For, according to this reasoning, these two elements, earth and fire, 
ought to be so restricted to their own places, the highest and the lowest, that neither the lowest can rise 
to the place of the highest, nor the highest sink to that of the lowest. Thus, as they think that no particle 
of earth is or shall ever be in the sky so we ought to see no particle of fire on the earth. But the fact is that 
it exists to such an extent, not only on but even under the earth, that the tops of mountains vomit it forth; 
besides that we see it to exist on earth for human uses, and even to be produced from the earth, since it is 
kindled from wood and stones, which are without doubt earthly bodies. But that [upper] fire, they say, is 
tranquil, pure, harmless, eternal; but this [earthly] fire is turbid, smoky, corruptible, and corrupting. But it 
does not corrupt the mountains and caverns of the earth in which it rages continually. But grant that the 
earthly fire is so unlike the other as to suit its earthly position, why then do they object to our believing 
that the nature of earthly bodies shall some day be made incorruptible and fit for the sky, even as now fire 
is corruptible and suited to the earth? They therefore adduce from their weights and order of the 
elements nothing from which they can prove that it is impossible for Almighty God to make our bodies 
such that they can dwell in the skies. 


CHAPTER 12 


AGAINST THE CALUMNIES WITH WHICH UNBELIEVERS THROW RIDICULE UPON THE CHRISTIAN FAITH IN THE 
RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH 


But their way is to feign a scrupulous anxiety in investigating this question, and to cast ridicule on our 
faith in the resurrection of the body, by asking, Whether abortions shall rise? And as the Lord says, “Verily 
I say unto you, not a hair of your head shall perish,” shall all bodies have an equal stature and strength, or 
shall there be differences in size? For if there is to be equality, where shall those abortions, supposing that 
they rise again, get that bulk which they had not here? Or if they shall not rise because they were not 
born but cast out, they raise the same question about children who have died in childhood, asking us 
whence they get the stature which we see they had not here; for we will not say that those who have been 
not only born, but born again, shall not rise again. Then, further, they ask of what size these equal bodies 
shall be. For if all shall be as tall and large as were the tallest and largest in this world, they ask us how it 
is that not only children but many full-grown persons shall receive what they here did not possess, if each 
one is to receive what he had here. And if the saying of the apostle, that we are all to come to the 
“measure of the age of the fullness of Christ,” or that other saying, “Whom He predestinated to be 
conformed to the image of His Son,” is to be understood to mean that the stature and size of Christ’s body 
shall be the measure of the bodies of all those who shall be in His kingdom, then, say they, the size and 
height of many must be diminished; and if so much of the bodily frame itself be lost, what becomes of the 
saying, “Not a hair of your head shall perish?” Besides, it might be asked regarding the hair itself, 
whether all that the barber has cut off shall be restored? And if it is to be restored, who would not shrink 
from such deformity? For as the same restoration will be made of what has been pared off the nails, much 
will be replaced on the body which a regard for its appearance had cut off. And where, then, will be its 
beauty, which assuredly ought to be much greater in that immortal condition than it could be in this 
corruptible state? On the other hand, if such things are not restored to the body, they must perish; how, 
then, they say, shall not a hair of the head perish? In like manner they reason about fatness and leanness; 
for if all are to be equal, then certainly there shall not be some fat, others lean. Some, therefore, shall 
gain, others lose something. Consequently there will not be a simple restoration of what formerly existed, 


but, on the one hand, an addition of what had no existence, and, on the other, a loss of what did before 
exist. 


The difficulties, too, about the corruption and dissolution of dead bodies,—that one is turned into dust, 
while another evaporates into the air; that some are devoured by beasts, some by fire, while some perish 
by shipwreck or by drowning in one shape or other, so that their bodies decay into liquid, these difficulties 
give them immoderate alarm, and they believe that all those dissolved elements cannot be gathered again 
and reconstructed into a body. They also make eager use of all the deformities and blemishes which either 
accident or birth has produced, and accordingly, with horror and derision, cite monstrous births, and ask 
if every deformity will be preserved in the resurrection. For if we say that no such thing shall be 
reproduced in the body of a man, they suppose that they confute us by citing the marks of the wounds 
which we assert were found in the risen body of the Lord Christ. But of all these, the most difficult 
question is, into whose body that flesh shall return which has been eaten and assimilated by another man 
constrained by hunger to use it so; for it has been converted into the flesh of the man who used it as his 
nutriment, and it filled up those losses of flesh which famine had produced. For the sake, then, of 
ridiculing the resurrection, they ask, Shall this return to the man whose flesh it first was, or to him whose 
flesh it afterwards became? And thus, too, they seek to give promise to the human soul of alternations of 
true misery and false happiness, in accordance with Plato’s theory; or, in accordance with Porphyry’s, 
that, after many transmigrations into different bodies, it ends its miseries, and never more returns to 
them, not, however, by obtaining an immortal body, but by escaping from every kind of body. 


CHAPTER 13 


WHETHER ABORTIONS, IF THEY ARE NUMBERED AMONG THE DEAD, SHALL NOT ALSO HAVE A PART IN THE 
RESURRECTION 


To these objections, then, of our adversaries which I have thus detailed, I will now reply, trusting that God 
will mercifully assist my endeavors. That abortions, which, even supposing they were alive in the womb, 
did also die there, shall rise again, I make bold neither to affirm nor to deny, although I fail to see why, if 
they are not excluded from the number of the dead, they should not attain to the resurrection of the dead. 
For either all the dead shall not rise, and there will be to all eternity some souls without bodies though 
they once had them,—only in their mother’s womb, indeed; or, if all human souls shall receive again the 
bodies which they had wherever they lived, and which they left when they died, then I do not see how I 
can say that even those who died in their mother’s womb shall have no resurrection. But whichever of 
these opinions any one may adopt concerning them, we must at least apply to them, if they rise again, all 
that we have to say of infants who have been born. 


CHAPTER 14 
WHETHER INFANTS SHALL RISE IN THAT BODY WHICH THEY WOULD HAVE HAD HAD THEY GROWN UP 


What, then, are we to say of infants, if not that they will not rise in that diminutive body in which they 
died, but shall receive by the marvellous and rapid operation of God that body which time by a slower 
process would have given them? For in the Lord’s words, where He says, “Not a hair of your head shall 
perish,” it is asserted that nothing which was possessed shall be wanting; but it is not said that nothing 
which was not possessed shall be given. To the dead infant there was wanting the perfect stature of its 
body; for even the perfect infant lacks the perfection of bodily size, being capable of further growth. This 
perfect stature is, in a sense, so possessed by all that they are conceived and born with it,—that is, they 
have it potentially, though not yet in actual bulk; just as all the members of the body are potentially in the 
seed, though, even after the child is born, some of them, the teeth for example, may be wanting. In this 
seminal principle of every substance, there seems to be, as it were, the beginning of everything which 
does not yet exist, or rather does not appear, but which in process of time will come into being, or rather 
into sight. In this, therefore, the child who is to be tall or short is already tall or short. And in the 
resurrection of the body, we need, for the same reason, fear no bodily loss; for though all should be of 
equal size, and reach gigantic proportions, lest the men who were largest here should lose anything of 
their bulk and it should perish, in contradiction to the words of Christ, who said that not a hair of their 
head should perish, yet why should there lack the means by which that wonderful Worker should make 
such additions, seeing that He is the Creator, who Himself created all things out of nothing? 


CHAPTER 15 
WHETHER THE BODIES OF ALL THE DEAD SHALL RISE THE SAME SIZE AS THE LORD’S BODY 


It is certain that Christ rose in the same bodily stature in which He died, and that it is wrong to say that, 
when the general resurrection shall have arrived, His body shall, for the sake of equalling the tallest, 
assume proportions which it had not when He appeared to the disciples in the figure with which they 
were familiar. But if we say that even the bodies of taller men are to be reduced to the size of the Lord’s 
body, there will be a great loss in many bodies, though He promised that, not a hair of their head should 
perish. It remains, therefore, that we conclude that every man shall receive his own size which he had in 


youth, though he died an old man, or which he would have had, supposing he died before his prime. As for 
what the apostle said of the measure of the age of the fullness of Christ, we must either understand him to 
refer to something else, viz., to the fact that the measure of Christ will be completed when all the 
members among the Christian communities are added to the Head; or if we are to refer it to the 
resurrection of the body, the meaning is that all shall rise neither beyond nor under youth, but in that 
vigor and age to which we know that Christ had arrived. For even the world’s wisest men have fixed the 
bloom of youth at about the age of thirty; and when this period has been passed, the man begins to 
decline towards the defective and duller period of old age. And therefore the apostle did not speak of the 
measure of the body, nor of the measure of the stature, but of “the measure of the age of the fullness of 
Christ.” 


CHAPTER 16 
WHAT IS MEANT BY THE CONFORMING OF THE SAINTS TO THE IMAGE OF THE SON OF GOD 


Then, again, these words, “Predestinate to be conformed to the image of the Son of God,” may be 
understood of the inner man. So in another place He says to us, “Be not conformed to this world, but be 
ye transformed in the renewing of your mind.” In so far, then, as we are transformed so as not to be 
conformed to the world, we are conformed to the Son of God. It may also be understood thus, that as He 
was conformed to us by assuming mortality, we shall be conformed to Him by immortality; and this indeed 
is connected with the resurrection of the body. But if we are also taught in these words what form our 
bodies shall rise in, as the measure we spoke of before, so also this conformity is to be understood not of 
size, but of age. Accordingly all shall rise in the stature they either had attained or would have attained 
had they lived to their prime, although it will be no great disadvantage even if the form of the body be 
infantine or aged, while no infirmity shall remain in the mind nor in the body itself. So that even if any one 
contends that every person will rise again in the same bodily form in which he died, we need not spend 
much labor in disputing with him. 


CHAPTER 17 


WHETHER THE BODIES OF WOMEN SHALL RETAIN THEIR OWN SEX IN THE RESURRECTION 


From the words, “Till we all come to a perfect man, to the measure of the age of the fullness of Christ,” 
and from the words, “Conformed to the image of the Son of God,” some conclude that women shall not 
rise women, but that all shall be men, because God made man only of earth, and woman of the man. For 
my part, they seem to be wiser who make no doubt that both sexes shall rise. For there shall be no lust, 
which is now the cause of confusion. For before they sinned, the man and the woman were naked, and 
were not ashamed. From those bodies, then, vice shall be withdrawn, while nature shall be preserved. 
And the sex of woman is not a vice, but nature. It shall then indeed be superior to carnal intercourse and 
child-bearing; nevertheless the female members shall remain adapted not to the old uses, but to a new 
beauty, which, so far from provoking lust, now extinct, shall excite praise to the wisdom and clemency of 
God, who both made what was not and delivered from corruption what He made. For at the beginning of 
the human race the woman was made of a rib taken from the side of the man while he slept; for it seemed 
fit that even then Christ and His Church should be foreshadowed in this event. For that sleep of the man 
was the death of Christ, whose side, as He hung lifeless upon the cross, was pierced with a spear, and 
there flowed from it blood and water, and these we know to be the sacraments by which the Church is 
“built up.” For Scripture used this very word, not saying “He formed” or “framed,” but “built her up into a 
woman;” whence also the apostle speaks of the edification of the body of Christ, which is the Church. The 
woman, therefore, is a creature of God even as the man; but by her creation from man unity is 
commended; and the manner of her creation prefigured, as has been said, Christ and the Church. He, 
then, who created both sexes will restore both. Jesus Himself also, when asked by the Sadducees, who 
denied the resurrection, which of the seven brothers should have to wife the woman whom all in 
succession had taken to raise up seed to their brother, as the law enjoined, says, “Ye do err, not knowing 
the Scriptures nor the power of God.” And though it was a fit opportunity for His saying, She about whom 
you make inquiries shall herself be a man, and not a woman, He said nothing of the kind; but “In the 
resurrection they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven.” They 
shall be equal to the angels in immortality and happiness, not in flesh, nor in resurrection, which the 
angels did not need, because they could not die. The Lord then denied that there would be in the 
resurrection, not women, but marriages; and He uttered this denial in circumstances in which the 
question mooted would have been more easily and speedily solved by denying that the female sex would 
exist, if this had in truth been foreknown by Him. But, indeed, He even affirmed that the sex should exist 
by saying, “They shall not be given in marriage,” which can only apply to females; “Neither shall they 
marry,” which applies to males. There shall therefore be those who are in this world accustomed to marry 
and be given in marriage, only they shall there make no such marriages. 


CHAPTER 18 


OF THE PERFECT MAN, THAT IS, CHRIST; AND OF HIS BODY, THAT IS, THE CHURCH, WHICH IS HIS FULLNESS 


To understand what the apostle means when he says that we shall all come to a perfect man, we must 
consider the connection of the whole passage, which runs thus: “He that descended is the same also that 
ascended up far above all heavens, that He might fill all things. And He gave some, apostles; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ: till we all come to the unity of the faith and 
knowledge of the Son of God, to a perfect man, to the measure of the age of the fullness of Christ: that we 
henceforth be no more children, tossed and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of 
men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive; but, speaking the truth in love, may 
grow up in Him in all things, which is the Head, even Christ: from whom the whole body fitly joined 
together and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the body, unto the edifying of itself in love.” Behold what the 
perfect man is—the head and the body, which is made up of all the members, which in their own time shall 
be perfected. But new additions are daily being made to this body while the Church is being built up, to 
which it is said, “Ye are the body of Christ and His members;” and again, “For His body’s sake,” he says, 
“which is the Church;” and again, “We being many are one head, one body.” It is of the edification of this 
body that it is here, too, said, “For the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edification of the body of Christ;” and then that passage of which we are now speaking is added, “Till we 
all come to the unity of the faith and knowledge of the Son of God, to a perfect man, to the measure of the 
age of the fullness of Christ,” and so on. And he shows of what body we are to understand this to be the 
measure, when he says, “That we may grow up into Him in all things, which is the Head, even Christ: from 
whom the whole body fitly joined together and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according 
to the effectual working in the measure of every part.” As, therefore, there is a measure of every part, so 
there is a measure of the fullness of the whole body which is made up of all its parts, and it is of this 
measure it is said, “To the measure of the age of the fullness of Christ.” This fullness he spoke of also in 
the place where he says of Christ, “And gave Him to be the Head over all things to the Church, which is 
His body, the fullness of Him that filleth all in all.” But even if this should be referred to the form in which 
each one shall rise, what should hinder us from applying to the woman what is expressly said of the man, 
understanding both sexes to be included under the general term “man?” For certainly in the saying, 
“Blessed is he who feareth the Lord,” women also who fear the Lord are included. 


CHAPTER 19 


THAT ALL BODILY BLEMISHES WHICH MAR HUMAN BEAUTY IN THIS LIFE SHALL BE REMOVED IN THE 
RESURRECTION, THE NATURAL SUBSTANCE OF THE BODY REMAINING, BUT THE QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF IT 
BEING ALTERED SO AS TO PRODUCE BEAUTY 


What am I to say now about the hair and nails? Once it is understood that no part of the body shall so 
perish as to produce deformity in the body, it is at the same time understood that such things as would 
have produced a deformity by their excessive proportions shall be added to the total bulk of the body, not 
to parts in which the beauty of the proportion would thus be marred. Just as if, after making a vessel of 
clay, one wished to make it over again of the same clay, it would not be necessary that the same portion of 
the clay which had formed the handle should again form the new handle, or that what had formed the 
bottom should again do so, but only that the whole clay should go to make up the whole new vessel, and 
that no part of it should be left unused. Wherefore, if the hair that has been cropped and the nails that 
have been cut would cause a deformity were they to be restored to their places, they shall not be restored; 
and yet no one will lose these parts at the resurrection, for they shall be changed into the same flesh, 
their substance being so altered as to preserve the proportion of the various parts of the body. However, 
what our Lord said, “Not a hair of your head shall perish,” might more suitably be interpreted of the 
number, and not of the length of the hairs, as He elsewhere says, “The hairs of your head are all 
numbered.” Nor would I say this because I suppose that any part naturally belonging to the body can 
perish, but that whatever deformity was in it, and served to exhibit the penal condition in which we 
mortals are, should be restored in such a way that, while the substance is entirely preserved, the 
deformity shall perish. For if even a human workman, who has, for some reason, made a deformed statue, 
can recast it and make it very beautiful, and this without suffering any part of the substance, but only the 
deformity to be lost,—if he can, for example, remove some unbecoming or disproportionate part, not by 
cutting off and separating this part from the whole, but by so breaking down and mixing up the whole as 
to get rid of the blemish without diminishing the quantity of his material,—shall we not think as highly of 
the almighty Worker? Shall He not be able to remove and abolish all deformities of the human body, 
whether common ones or rare and monstrous, which, though in keeping with this miserable life, are yet 
not to be thought of in connection with that future blessedness; and shall He not be able so to remove 
them that, while the natural but unseemly blemishes are put an end to, the natural substance shall suffer 
no diminution? 


And consequently overgrown and emaciated persons need not fear that they shall be in heaven of such a 
figure as they would not be even in this world if they could help it. For all bodily beauty consists in the 
proportion of the parts, together with a certain agreeableness of color. Where there is no proportion, the 
eye is offended, either because there is something awanting, or too small, or too large. And thus there 
shall be no deformity resulting from want of proportion in that state in which all that is wrong is 
corrected, and all that is defective supplied from resources the Creator wots of, and all that is excessive 


removed without destroying the integrity of the substance. And as for the pleasant color, how conspicuous 
shall it be where “the just shall shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father!” This brightness we 
must rather believe to have been concealed from the eyes of the disciples when Christ rose, than to have 
been awanting. For weak human eyesight could not bear it, and it was necessary that they should so look 
upon Him as to be able to recognize Him. For this purpose also He allowed them to touch the marks of His 
wounds, and also ate and drank,—not because He needed nourishment, but because He could take it if He 
wished. Now, when an object, though present, is invisible to persons who see other things which are 
present, as we say that that brightness was present but invisible by those who saw other things, this is 
called in Greek aorasia; and our Latin translators, for want of a better word, have rendered this caecitas 
(blindness) in the book of Genesis. This blindness the men of Sodom suffered when they sought the just 
Lot’s gate and could not find it. But if it had been blindness, that is to say, if they could see nothing, then 
they would not have asked for the gate by which they might enter the house, but for guides who might 
lead them away. 


But the love we bear to the blessed martyrs causes us, I know not how, to desire to see in the heavenly 
kingdom the marks of the wounds which they received for the name of Christ, and possibly we shall see 
them. For this will not be a deformity, but a mark of honor, and will add lustre to their appearance, and a 
spiritual, if not a bodily beauty. And yet we need not believe that they to whom it has been said, “Not a 
hair of your head shall perish,” shall, in the resurrection, want such of their members as they have been 
deprived of in their martyrdom. But if it will be seemly in that new kingdom to have some marks of these 
wounds still visible in that immortal flesh, the places where they have been wounded or mutilated shall 
retain the scars without any of the members being lost. While, therefore, it is quite true that no blemishes 
which the body has sustained shall appear in the resurrection, yet we are not to reckon or name these 
marks of virtue blemishes. 


CHAPTER 20 


THAT, IN THE RESURRECTION, THE SUBSTANCE OF OUR BODIES, HOWEVER DISINTEGRATED, SHALL BE 
ENTIRELY REUNITED 


Far be it from us to fear that the omnipotence of the Creator cannot, for the resuscitation and reanimation 
of our bodies, recall all the portions which have been consumed by beasts or fire, or have been dissolved 
into dust or ashes, or have decomposed into water, or evaporated into the air. Far from us be the thought, 
that anything which escapes our observation in any most hidden recess of nature either evades the 
knowledge or transcends the power of the Creator of all things. Cicero, the great authority of our 
adversaries, wishing to define God as accurately as possible, says, “God is a mind free and independent, 
without materiality, perceiving and moving all things, and itself endowed with eternal movement.” This he 
found in the systems of the greatest philosophers. Let me ask, then, in their own language, how anything 
can either lie hid from Him who perceives all things, or irrevocably escape Him who moves all things? 


This leads me to reply to that question which seems the most difficult of all,—To whom, in the 
resurrection, will belong the flesh of a dead man which has become the flesh of a living man? For if some 
one, famishing for want and pressed with hunger, use human flesh as food,—an extremity not unknown, as 
both ancient history and the unhappy experience of our own days have taught us,—can it be contended, 
with any show of reason, that all the flesh eaten has been evacuated, and that none of it has been 
assimilated to the substance of the eater though the very emaciation which existed before, and has now 
disappeared, sufficiently indicates what large deficiencies have been filled up with this food? But I have 
already made some remarks which will suffice for the solution of this difficulty also. For all the flesh which 
hunger has consumed finds its way into the air by evaporation, whence, as we have said, God Almighty 
can recall it. That flesh, therefore, shall be restored to the man in whom it first became human flesh. For 
it must be looked upon as borrowed by the other person, and, like a pecuniary loan, must be returned to 
the lender. His own flesh, however, which he lost by famine, shall be restored to him by Him who can 
recover even what has evaporated. And though it had been absolutely annihilated, so that no part of its 
substance remained in any secret spot of nature, the Almighty could restore it by such means as He saw 
fit. For this sentence, uttered by the Truth, “Not a hair of your head shall perish,” forbids us to suppose 
that, though no hair of a man’s head can perish, yet the large portions of his flesh eaten and consumed by 
the famishing can perish. 


From all that we have thus considered, and discussed with such poor ability as we can command, we 
gather this conclusion, that in the resurrection of the flesh the body shall be of that size which it either 
had attained or should have attained in the flower of its youth, and shall enjoy the beauty that arises from 
preserving symmetry and proportion in all its members. And it is reasonable to suppose that, for the 
preservation of this beauty, any part of the body’s substance, which, if placed in one spot, would produce a 
deformity, shall be distributed through the whole of it, so that neither any part, nor the symmetry of the 
whole, may be lost, but only the general stature of the body somewhat increased by the distribution in all 
the parts of that which, in one place, would have been unsightly. Or if it is contended that each will rise 
with the same stature as that of the body he died in, we shall not obstinately dispute this, provided only 
there be no deformity, no infirmity, no languor, no corruption,—nothing of any kind which would ill 
become that kingdom in which the children of the resurrection and of the promise shall be equal to the 


angels of God, if not in body and age, at least in happiness. 


CHAPTER 21 


OF THE NEW SPIRITUAL BODY INTO WHICH THE FLESH OF THE SAINTS SHALL BE TRANSFORMED 


Whatever, therefore, has been taken from the body, either during life or after death shall be restored to it, 
and, in conjunction with what has remained in the grave, shall rise again, transformed from the oldness of 
the animal body into the newness of the spiritual body, and clothed in incorruption and immortality. But 
even though the body has been all quite ground to powder by some severe accident, or by the 
ruthlessness of enemies, and though it has been so diligently scattered to the winds, or into the water, 
that there is no trace of it left, yet it shall not be beyond the omnipotence of the Creator,—no, not a hair of 
its head shall perish. The flesh shall then be spiritual, and subject to the spirit, but still flesh, not spirit, as 
the spirit itself, when subject to the flesh, was fleshly, but still spirit and not flesh. And of this we have 
experimental proof in the deformity of our penal condition. For those persons were carnal, not in a fleshly, 
but in a spiritual way, to whom the apostle said, “I could not speak to you as unto spiritual, but as unto 
carnal.” And a man is in this life spiritual in such a way, that he is yet carnal with respect to his body, and 
sees another law in his members warring against the law of his mind; but even in his body he will be 
spiritual when the same flesh shall have had that resurrection of which these words speak, “It is sown an 
animal body, it shall rise a spiritual body.” But what this spiritual body shall be and how great its grace, I 
fear it were but rash to pronounce, seeing that we have as yet no experience of it. Nevertheless, since it is 
fit that the joyfulness of our hope should utter itself, and so show forth God’s praise, and since it was from 
the profoundest sentiment of ardent and holy love that the Psalmist cried, “O Lord, I have loved the 
beauty of Thy house,” we may, with God’s help, speak of the gifts He lavishes on men, good and bad alike, 
in this most wretched life, and may do our best to conjecture the great glory of that state which we cannot 
worthily speak of, because we have not yet experienced it. For I say nothing of the time when God made 
man upright; I say nothing of the happy life of “the man and his wife” in the fruitful garden, since it was 
so short that none of their children experienced it: I speak only of this life which we know, and in which 
we now are, from the temptations of which we cannot escape so long as we are in it, no matter what 
progress we make, for it is all temptation, and I ask, Who can describe the tokens of God’s goodness that 
are extended to the human race even in this life? 


CHAPTER 22 


OF THE MISERIES AND ILLS TO WHICH THE HUMAN RACE IS JUSTLY EXPOSED THROUGH THE FIRST SIN, AND 
FROM WHICH NONE CAN BE DELIVERED SAVE BY CHRIST’S GRACE 


That the whole human race has been condemned in its first origin, this life itself, if life it is to be called, 
bears witness by the host of cruel ills with which it is filled. Is not this proved by the profound and 
dreadful ignorance which produces all the errors that enfold the children of Adam, and from which no 
man can be delivered without toil, pain, and fear? Is it not proved by his love of so many vain and hurtful 
things, which produces gnawing cares, disquiet, griefs, fears, wild joys, quarrels, lawsuits, wars, treasons, 
angers, hatreds, deceit, flattery, fraud, theft, robbery, perfidy, pride, ambition, envy, murders, parricides, 
cruelty, ferocity, wickedness, luxury, insolence, impudence, shamelessness, fornications, adulteries, 
incests, and the numberless uncleannesses and unnatural acts of both sexes, which it is shameful so much 
as to mention; sacrileges, heresies, blasphemies, perjuries, oppression of the innocent, calumnies, plots, 
falsehoods, false witnessings, unrighteous judgments, violent deeds, plunderings, and whatever similar 
wickedness has found its way into the lives of men, though it cannot find its way into the conception of 
pure minds? These are indeed the crimes of wicked men, yet they spring from that root of error and 
misplaced love which is born with every son of Adam. For who is there that has not observed with what 
profound ignorance, manifesting itself even in infancy, and with what superfluity of foolish desires, 
beginning to appear in boyhood, man comes into this life, so that, were he left to live as he pleased, and to 
do whatever he pleased, he would plunge into all, or certainly into many of those crimes and iniquities 
which I mentioned, and could not mention? 


But because God does not wholly desert those whom He condemns, nor shuts up in His anger His tender 
mercies, the human race is restrained by law and instruction, which keep guard against the ignorance 
that besets us, and oppose the assaults of vice, but are themselves full of labor and sorrow. For what mean 
those multifarious threats which are used to restrain the folly of children? What mean pedagogues, 
masters, the birch, the strap, the cane, the schooling which Scripture says must be given a child, “beating 
him on the sides lest he wax stubborn,” and it be hardly possible or not possible at all to subdue him? Why 
all these punishments, save to overcome ignorance and bridle evil desires—these evils with which we 
come into the world? For why is it that we remember with difficulty, and without difficulty forget? learn 
with difficulty, and without difficulty remain ignorant? are diligent with difficulty, and without difficulty 
are indolent? Does not this show what vitiated nature inclines and tends to by its own weight, and what 
succor it needs if it is to be delivered? Inactivity, sloth, laziness, negligence, are vices which shun labor, 
since labor, though useful, is itself a punishment. 


But, besides the punishments of childhood, without which there would be no learning of what the parents 


wish,—and the parents rarely wish anything useful to be taught,—who can describe, who can conceive the 
number and severity of the punishments which afflict the human race,—pains which are not only the 
accompaniment of the wickedness of godless men, but are a part of the human condition and the common 
misery,—what fear and what grief are caused by bereavement and mourning, by losses and 
condemnations, by fraud and falsehood, by false suspicions, and all the crimes and wicked deeds of other 
men? For at their hands we suffer robbery, captivity, chains, imprisonment, exile, torture, mutilation, loss 
of sight, the violation of chastity to satisfy the lust of the oppressor, and many other dreadful evils. What 
numberless casualties threaten our bodies from without,—extremes of heat and cold, storms, floods, 
inundations, lightning, thunder, hail, earthquakes, houses falling; or from the stumbling, or shying, or vice 
of horses; from countless poisons in fruits, water, air, animals; from the painful or even deadly bites of 
wild animals; from the madness which a mad dog communicates, so that even the animal which of all 
others is most gentle and friendly to its own master, becomes an object of intenser fear than a lion or 
dragon, and the man whom it has by chance infected with this pestilential contagion becomes so rabid, 
that his parents, wife, children, dread him more than any wild beast! What disasters are suffered by those 
who travel by land or sea! What man can go out of his own house without being exposed on all hands to 
unforeseen accidents? Returning home sound in limb, he slips on his own doorstep, breaks his leg, and 
never recovers. What can seem safer than a man sitting in his chair? Eli the priest fell from his, and broke 
his neck. How many accidents do farmers, or rather all men, fear that the crops may suffer from the 
weather, or the soil, or the ravages of destructive animals? Commonly they feel safe when the crops are 
gathered and housed. Yet, to my certain knowledge, sudden floods have driven the laborers away, and 
swept the barns clean of the finest harvest. Is innocence a sufficient protection against the various 
assaults of demons? That no man might think so, even baptized infants, who are certainly unsurpassed in 
innocence, are sometimes so tormented, that God, who permits it, teaches us hereby to bewail the 
calamities of this life, and to desire the felicity of the life to come. As to bodily diseases, they are so 
numerous that they cannot all be contained even in medical books. And in very many, or almost all of 
them, the cures and remedies are themselves tortures, so that men are delivered from a pain that 
destroys by a cure that pains. Has not the madness of thirst driven men to drink human urine, and even 
their own? Has not hunger driven men to eat human flesh, and that the flesh not of bodies found dead, but 
of bodies slain for the purpose? Have not the fierce pangs of famine driven mothers to eat their own 
children, incredibly savage as it seems? In fine, sleep itself, which is justly called repose, how little of 
repose there sometimes is in it when disturbed with dreams and visions; and with what terror is the 
wretched mind overwhelmed by the appearances of things which are so presented, and which, as it were 
so stand out before the senses, that we can not distinguish them from realities! How wretchedly do false 
appearances distract men in certain diseases! With what astonishing variety of appearances are even 
healthy men sometimes deceived by evil spirits, who produce these delusions for the sake of perplexing 
the senses of their victims, if they cannot succeed in seducing them to their side! 


From this hell upon earth there is no escape, save through the grace of the Saviour Christ, our God and 
Lord. The very name Jesus shows this, for it means Saviour; and He saves us especially from passing out 
of this life into a more wretched and eternal state, which is rather a death than a life. For in this life, 
though holy men and holy pursuits afford us great consolations, yet the blessings which men crave are not 
invariably bestowed upon them, lest religion should be cultivated for the sake of these temporal 
advantages, while it ought rather to be cultivated for the sake of that other life from which all evil is 
excluded. Therefore, also, does grace aid good men in the midst of present calamities, so that they are 
enabled to endure them with a constancy proportioned to their faith. The world’s sages affirm that 
philosophy contributes something to this,—that philosophy which, according to Cicero, the gods have 
bestowed in its purity only on a few men. They have never given, he says, nor can ever give, a greater gift 
to men. So that even those against whom we are disputing have been compelled to acknowledge, in some 
fashion, that the grace of God is necessary for the acquisition, not, indeed, of any philosophy, but of the 
true philosophy. And if the true philosophy—this sole support against the miseries of this life—has been 
given by Heaven only to a few, it sufficiently appears from this that the human race has been condemned 
to pay this penalty of wretchedness. And as, according to their acknowledgment, no greater gift has been 
bestowed by God, so it must be believed that it could be given only by that God whom they themselves 
recognize as greater than all the gods they worship. 


CHAPTER 23 


OF THE MISERIES OF THIS LIFE WHICH ATTACH PECULIARLY TO THE TOIL OF GOOD MEN, IRRESPECTIVE OF 
THOSE WHICH ARE COMMON TO THE GOOD AND BAD 


But, irrespective of the miseries which in this life are common to the good and bad, the righteous undergo 
labors peculiar to themselves, in so far as they make war upon their vices, and are involved in the 
temptations and perils of such a contest. For though sometimes more violent and at other times slacker, 
yet without intermission does the flesh lust against the spirit and the spirit against the flesh, so that we 
cannot do the things we would, and extirpate all lust, but can only refuse consent to it, as God gives us 
ability, and so keep it under, vigilantly keeping watch lest a semblance of truth deceive us, lest a subtle 
discourse blind us, lest error involve us in darkness, lest we should take good for evil or evil for good, lest 
fear should hinder us from doing what we ought, or desire precipitate us into doing what we ought not, 
lest the sun go down upon our wrath, lest hatred provoke us to render evil for evil, lest unseemly or 


immoderate grief consume us, lest an ungrateful disposition make us slow to recognize benefits received, 
lest calumnies fret our conscience, lest rash suspicion on our part deceive us regarding a friend, or false 
suspicion of us on the part of others give us too much uneasiness, lest sin reign in our mortal body to obey 
its desires, lest our members be used as the instruments of unrighteousness, lest the eye follow lust, lest 
thirst for revenge carry us away, lest sight or thought dwell too long on some evil thing which gives us 
pleasure, lest wicked or indecent language be willingly listened to, lest we do what is pleasant but 
unlawful, and lest in this warfare, filled so abundantly with toil and peril, we either hope to secure victory 
by our own strength, or attribute it when secured to our own strength, and not to His grace of whom the 
apostle says, “Thanks be unto God, who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ;” and in 
another place he says, “In all these things we are more than conquerors through Him that loved us.” But 
yet we are to know this, that however valorously we resist our vices, and however successful we are in 
overcoming them, yet as long as we are in this body we have always reason to say to God, Forgive us our 
debts.” But in that kingdom where we shall dwell for ever, clothed in immortal bodies, we shall no longer 
have either conflicts or debts,—as indeed we should not have had at any time or in any condition, had our 
nature continued upright as it was created. Consequently even this our conflict, in which we are exposed 
to peril, and from which we hope to be delivered by a final victory, belongs to the ills of this life, which is 
proved by the witness of so many grave evils to be a life under condemnation. 


CHAPTER 24 


OF THE BLESSINGS WITH WHICH THE CREATOR HAS FILLED THIS LIFE, OBNOXIOUS THOUGH IT BE TO THE 
CURSE 


But we must now contemplate the rich and countless blessings with which the goodness of God, who 
cares for all He has created, has filled this very misery of the human race, which reflects His retributive 
justice. That first blessing which He pronounced before the fall, when He said, “Increase, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth,” He did not inhibit after man had sinned, but the fecundity originally bestowed 
remained in the condemned stock; and the vice of sin, which has involved us in the necessity of dying, has 
yet not deprived us of that wonderful power of seed, or rather of that still more marvellous power by 
which seed is produced, and which seems to be as it were inwrought and inwoven in the human body. But 
in this river, as I may call it, or torrent of the human race, both elements are carried along together,—both 
the evil which is derived from him who begets, and the good which is bestowed by Him who creates us. In 
the original evil there are two things, sin and punishment; in the original good, there are two other things, 
propagation and conformation. But of the evils, of which the one, sin, arose from our audacity, and the 
other, punishment, from God’s judgment, we have already said as much as suits our present purpose. I 
mean now to speak of the blessings which God has conferred or still confers upon our nature, vitiated and 
condemned as it is. For in condemning it He did not withdraw all that He had given it, else it had been 
annihilated; neither did He, in penally subjecting it to the devil, remove it beyond His own power; for not 
even the devil himself is outside of God’s government, since the devil’s nature subsists only by the 
supreme Creator who gives being to all that in any form exists. 


Of these two blessings, then, which we have said flow from God’s goodness, as from a fountain, towards 
our nature, vitiated by sin and condemned to punishment, the one, propagation, was conferred by God’s 
benediction when He made those first works, from which He rested on the seventh day. But the other, 
conformation, is conferred in that work of His wherein “He worketh hitherto.” For were He to withdraw 
His efficacious power from things, they should neither be able to go on and complete the periods assigned 
to their measured movements, nor should they even continue in possession of that nature they were 
created in. God, then, so created man that He gave him what we may call fertility, whereby he might 
propagate other men, giving them a congenital capacity to propagate their kind, but not imposing on them 
any necessity to do so. This capacity God withdraws at pleasure from individuals, making them barren; 
but from the whole race He has not withdrawn the blessing of propagation once conferred. But though not 
withdrawn on account of sin, this power of propagation is not what it would have been had there been no 
sin. For since “man placed in honor fell, he has become like the beasts,” and generates as they do, though 
the little spark of reason, which was the image of God in him, has not been quite quenched. But if 
conformation were not added to propagation, there would be no reproduction of one’s kind. For even 
though there were no such thing as copulation, and God wished to fill the earth with human inhabitants, 
He might create all these as He created one without the help of human generation. And, indeed, even as it 
is, those who copulate can generate nothing save by the creative energy of God. As, therefore, in respect 
of that spiritual growth whereby a man is formed to piety and righteousness, the apostle says, “Neither is 
he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase,” so also it must be 
said that it is not he that generates that is anything, but God that giveth the essential form; that it is not 
the mother who carries and nurses the fruit of her womb that is anything, but God that giveth the 
increase. For He alone, by that energy wherewith “He worketh hitherto,” causes the seed to develop, and 
to evolve from certain secret and invisible folds into the visible forms of beauty which we see. He alone, 
coupling and connecting in some wonderful fashion the spiritual and corporeal natures, the one to 
command, the other to obey, makes a living being. And this work of His is so great and wonderful, that not 
only man, who is a rational animal, and consequently more excellent than all other animals of the earth, 
but even the most diminutive insect, cannot be considered attentively without astonishment and without 
praising the Creator. 


It is He, then, who has given to the human soul a mind, in which reason and understanding lie as it were 
asleep during infancy, and as if they were not, destined, however, to be awakened and exercised as years 
increase, so as to become capable of knowledge and of receiving instruction, fit to understand what is true 
and to love what is good. It is by this capacity the soul drinks in wisdom, and becomes endowed with 
those virtues by which, in prudence, fortitude, temperance, and righteousness, it makes war upon error 
and the other inborn vices, and conquers them by fixing its desires upon no other object than the supreme 
and unchangeable Good. And even though this be not uniformly the result, yet who can competently utter 
or even conceive the grandeur of this work of the Almighty, and the unspeakable boon He has conferred 
upon our rational nature, by giving us even the capacity of such attainment? For over and above those 
arts which are called virtues, and which teach us how we may spend our life well, and attain to endless 
happiness,—arts which are given to the children of the promise and the kingdom by the sole grace of God 
which is in Christ,—has not the genius of man invented and applied countless astonishing arts, partly the 
result of necessity, partly the result of exuberant invention, so that this vigor of mind, which is so active in 
the discovery not merely of superfluous but even of dangerous and destructive things, betokens an 
inexhaustible wealth in the nature which can invent, learn, or employ such arts? What wonderful—one 
might say stupefying—advances has human industry made in the arts of weaving and building, of 
agriculture and navigation! With what endless variety are designs in pottery, painting, and sculpture 
produced, and with what skill executed! What wonderful spectacles are exhibited in the theatres, which 
those who have not seen them cannot credit! How skillful the contrivances for catching, killing, or taming 
wild beasts! And for the injury of men, also, how many kinds of poisons, weapons, engines of destruction, 
have been invented, while for the preservation or restoration of health the appliances and remedies are 
infinite! To provoke appetite and please the palate, what a variety of seasonings have been concocted! To 
express and gain entrance for thoughts, what a multitude and variety of signs there are, among which 
speaking and writing hold the first place! what ornaments has eloquence at command to delight the mind! 
what wealth of song is there to captivate the ear! how many musical instruments and strains of harmony 
have been devised! What skill has been attained in measures and numbers! with what sagacity have the 
movements and connections of the stars been discovered! Who could tell the thought that has been spent 
upon nature, even though, despairing of recounting it in detail, he endeavored only to give a general view 
of it? In fine, even the defence of errors and misapprehensions, which has illustrated the genius of 
heretics and philosophers, cannot be sufficiently declared. For at present it is the nature of the human 
mind which adorns this mortal life which we are extolling, and not the faith and the way of truth which 
lead to immortality. And since this great nature has certainly been created by the true and supreme God, 
who administers all things He has made with absolute power and justice, it could never have fallen into 
these miseries, nor have gone out of them to miseries eternal,—saving only those who are redeemed,— 
had not an exceeding great sin been found in the first man from whom the rest have sprung. 


Moreover, even in the body, though it dies like that of the beasts, and is in many ways weaker than theirs, 
what goodness of God, what providence of the great Creator, is apparent! The organs of sense and the 
rest of the members, are not they so placed, the appearance, and form, and stature of the body as a 
whole, is it not so fashioned, as to indicate that it was made for the service of a reasonable soul? Man has 
not been created stooping towards the earth, like the irrational animals; but his bodily form, erect and 
looking heavenwards, admonishes him to mind the things that are above. Then the marvellous nimbleness 
which has been given to the tongue and the hands, fitting them to speak, and write, and execute so many 
duties, and practise so many arts, does it not prove the excellence of the soul for which such an assistant 
was provided? And even apart from its adaptation to the work required of it, there is such a symmetry in 
its various parts, and so beautiful a proportion maintained, that one is at a loss to decide whether, in 
creating the body, greater regard was paid to utility or to beauty. Assuredly no part of the body has been 
created for the sake of utility which does not also contribute something to its beauty. And this would be all 
the more apparent, if we knew more precisely how all its parts are connected and adapted to one another, 
and were not limited in our observations to what appears on the surface; for as to what is covered up and 
hidden from our view, the intricate web of veins and nerves, the vital parts of all that lies under the skin, 
no one can discover it. For although, with a cruel zeal for science, some medical men, who are called 
anatomists, have dissected the bodies of the dead, and sometimes even of sick persons who died under 
their knives, and have inhumanly pried into the secrets of the human body to learn the nature of the 
disease and its exact seat, and how it might be cured, yet those relations of which I speak, and which form 
the concord, or, as the Greeks call it, “harmony,” of the whole body outside and in, as of some instrument, 
no one has been able to discover, because no one has been audacious enough to seek for them. But if 
these could be known, then even the inward parts, which seem to have no beauty, would so delight us with 
their exquisite fitness, as to afford a profounder satisfaction to the mind—and the eyes are but its 
ministers—than the obvious beauty which gratifies the eye. There are some things, too, which have such a 
place in the body, that they obviously serve no useful purpose, but are solely for beauty, as e.g. the teats 
on a man’s breast, or the beard on his face; for that this is for ornament, and not for protection, is proved 
by the bare faces of women, who ought rather, as the weaker sex, to enjoy such a defence. If, therefore, of 
all those members which are exposed to our view, there is certainly not one in which beauty is sacrificed 
to utility, while there are some which serve no purpose but only beauty, I think it can readily be concluded 
that in the creation of the human body comeliness was more regarded than necessity. In truth, necessity is 
a transitory thing; and the time is coming when we shall enjoy one another’s beauty without any lust,—a 
condition which will specially redound to the praise of the Creator, who, as it is said in the psalm, has “put 
on praise and comeliness.” 


How can I tell of the rest of creation, with all its beauty and utility, which the divine goodness has given to 
man to please his eye and serve his purposes, condemned though he is, and hurled into these labors and 
miseries? Shall I speak of the manifold and various loveliness of sky, and earth, and sea; of the plentiful 
supply and wonderful qualities of the light; of sun, moon, and stars; of the shade of trees; of the colors and 
perfume of flowers; of the multitude of birds, all differing in plumage and in song; of the variety of 
animals, of which the smallest in size are often the most wonderful,—the works of ants and bees 
astonishing us more than the huge bodies of whales? Shall I speak of the sea, which itself is so grand a 
spectacle, when it arrays itself as it were in vestures of various colors, now running through every shade 
of green, and again becoming purple or blue? Is it not delightful to look at it in storm, and experience the 
soothing complacency which it inspires, by suggesting that we ourselves are not tossed and shipwrecked? 
What shall I say of the numberless kinds of food to alleviate hunger, and the variety of seasonings to 
stimulate appetite which are scattered everywhere by nature, and for which we are not indebted to the art 
of cookery? How many natural appliances are there for preserving and restoring health! How grateful is 
the alternation of day and night! how pleasant the breezes that cool the air! how abundant the supply of 
clothing furnished us by trees and animals! Who can enumerate all the blessings we enjoy? If I were to 
attempt to detail and unfold only these few which I have indicated in the mass, such an enumeration 
would fill a volume. And all these are but the solace of the wretched and condemned, not the rewards of 
the blessed. What then shall these rewards be, if such be the blessings of a condemned state? What will 
He give to those whom He has predestined to life, who has given such things even to those whom He has 
predestined to death? What blessings will He in the blessed life shower upon those for whom, even in this 
state of misery, He has been willing that His only-begotten Son should endure such sufferings even to 
death? Thus the apostle reasons concerning those who are predestined to that kingdom: “He that spared 
not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him also give us all things?” When 
this promise is fulfilled, what shall we be? What blessings shall we receive in that kingdom, since already 
we have received as the pledge of them Christ’s dying? In what condition shall the spirit of man be, when 
it has no longer any vice at all; when it neither yields to any, nor is in bondage to any, nor has to make war 
against any, but is perfected, and enjoys undisturbed peace with itself? Shall it not then know all things 
with certainty, and without any labor or error, when unhindered and joyfully it drinks the wisdom of God 
at the fountain-head? What shall the body be, when it is in every respect subject to the spirit, from which 
it shall draw a life so sufficient, as to stand in need of no other nutriment? For it shall no longer be animal, 
but spiritual, having indeed the substance of flesh, but without any fleshly corruption. 


CHAPTER 25 


OF THE OBSTINACY OF THOSE INDIVIDUALS WHO IMPUGN THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY, THOUGH, AS WAS 
PREDICTED, THE WHOLE WORLD BELIEVES IT 


The foremost of the philosophers agree with us about the spiritual felicity enjoyed by the blessed in the 
life to come; it is only the resurrection of the flesh they call in question, and with all their might deny. But 
the mass of men, learned and unlearned, the world’s wise men and its fools, have believed, and have left 
in meagre isolation the unbelievers, and have turned to Christ, who in His own resurrection demonstrated 
the reality of that which seems to our adversaries absurd. For the world has believed this which God 
predicted, as it was also predicted that the world would believe,—a prediction not due to the sorceries of 
Peter, since it was uttered so long before. He who has predicted these things, as I have already said, and 
am not ashamed to repeat, is the God before whom all other divinities tremble, as Porphyry himself owns, 
and seeks to prove, by testimonies from the oracles of these gods, and goes so far as to call Him God the 
Father and King. Far be it from us to interpret these predictions as they do who have not believed, along 
with the whole world, in that which it was predicted the world would believe in. For why should we not 
rather understand them as the world does, whose belief was predicted, and leave that handful of 
unbelievers to their idle talk and obstinate and solitary infidelity? For if they maintain that they interpret 
them differently only to avoid charging Scripture with folly, and so doing an injury to that God to whom 
they bear so notable a testimony, is it not a much greater injury they do Him when they say that His 
predictions must be understood otherwise than the world believed them, though He Himself praised, 
promised, accomplished this belief on the world’s part? And why cannot He cause the body to rise again, 
and live for ever? or is it not to be believed that He will do this, because it is an undesirable thing, and 
unworthy of God? Of His omnipotence, which effects so many great miracles, we have already said 
enough. If they wish to know what the Almighty cannot do, I shall tell them He cannot lie. Let us therefore 
believe what He can do, by refusing to believe what He cannot do. Refusing to believe that He can lie, let 
them believe that He will do what He has promised to do; and let them believe it as the world has believed 
it, whose faith He predicted, whose faith He praised, whose faith He promised, whose faith He now points 
to. But how do they prove that the resurrection is an undesirable thing? There shall then be no corruption, 
which is the only evil thing about the body. I have already said enough about the order of the elements, 
and the other fanciful objections men raise; and in the thirteenth book I have, in my own judgment, 
sufficiently illustrated the facility of movement which the incorruptible body shall enjoy, judging from the 
ease and vigor we experience even now, when the body is in good health. Those who have either not read 
the former books, or wish to refresh their memory, may read them for themselves. 


CHAPTER 26 


THAT THE OPINION OF PORPHYRY, THAT THE SOUL, IN ORDER TO BE BLESSED, MUST BE SEPARATED FROM 
EVERY KIND OF BODY, IS DEMOLISHED BY PLATO, WHO SAYS THAT THE SUPREME GOD PROMISED THE GODS 
THAT THEY SHOULD NEVER BE OUSTED FROM THEIR BODIES 


But, say they, Porphyry tells us that the soul, in order to be blessed, must escape connection with every 
kind of body. It does not avail, therefore, to say that the future body shall be incorruptible, if the soul 
cannot be blessed till delivered from every kind of body. But in the book above mentioned I have already 
sufficiently discussed this. This one thing only will I repeat,—let Plato, their master, correct his writings, 
and say that their gods, in order to be blessed, must quit their bodies, or, in other words, die; for he said 
that they were shut up in celestial bodies, and that, nevertheless, the God who made them promised them 
immortality,—that is to say, an eternal tenure of these same bodies, such as was not provided for them 
naturally, but only by the further intervention of His will, that thus they might be assured of felicity. In this 
he obviously overturns their assertion that the resurrection of the body cannot be believed because it is 
impossible; for, according to him, when the uncreated God promised immortality to the created gods, He 
expressly said that He would do what was impossible. For Plato tells us that He said, “As ye have had a 
beginning, so you cannot be immortal and incorruptible; yet ye shall not decay, nor shall any fate destroy 
you or prove stronger than my will, which more effectually binds you to immortality than the bond of your 
nature keeps you from it.” If they who hear these words have, we do not say understanding, but ears, they 
cannot doubt that Plato believed that God promised to the gods He had made that He would effect an 
impossibility. For He who says, “Ye cannot be immortal, but by my will ye shall be immortal,” what else 
does He say than this, “I shall make you what ye cannot be?” The body, therefore, shall be raised 
incorruptible, immortal, spiritual, by Him who, according to Plato, has promised to do that which is 
impossible. Why then do they still exclaim that this which God has promised, which the world has believed 
on God’s promise as was predicted, is an impossibility? For what we say is, that the God who, even 
according to Plato, does impossible things, will do this. It is not, then, necessary to the blessedness of the 
soul that it be detached from a body of any kind whatever, but that it receive an incorruptible body. And in 
what incorruptible body will they more suitably rejoice than in that in which they groaned when it was 
corruptible? For thus they shall not feel that dire craving which Virgil, in imitation of Plato, has ascribed 
to them when he says that they wish to return again to their bodies. They shall not, I say, feel this desire 
to return to their bodies, since they shall have those bodies to which a return was desired, and shall, 
indeed, be in such thorough possession of them, that they shall never lose them even for the briefest 
moment, nor ever lay them down in death. 


CHAPTER 27 


OF THE APPARENTLY CONFLICTING OPINIONS OF PLATO AND PORPHYRY, WHICH WOULD HAVE CONDUCTED 
THEM BOTH TO THE TRUTH IF THEY COULD HAVE YIELDED TO ONE ANOTHER 


Statements were made by Plato and Porphyry singly, which if they could have seen their way to hold in 
common, they might possibly have became Christians. Plato said that souls could not exist eternally 
without bodies; for it was on this account, he said, that the souls even of wise men must some time or 
other return to their bodies. Porphyry, again, said that the purified soul, when it has returned to the 
Father, shall never return to the ills of this world. Consequently, if Plato had communicated to Porphyry 
that which he saw to be true, that souls, though perfectly purified, and belonging to the wise and 
righteous, must return to human bodies; and if Porphyry, again, had imparted to Plato the truth which he 
saw, that holy soul, shall never return to the miseries of a corruptible body, so that they should not have 
each held only his own opinion, but should both have held both truths, I think they would have seen that it 
follows that the souls return to their bodies, and also that these bodies shall be such as to afford them a 
blessed and immortal life. For, according to Plato, even holy souls shall return to the body; according to 
Porphyry, holy souls shall not return to the ills of this world. Let Porphyry then say with Plato, they shall 
return to the body; let Plato say with Porphyry, they shall not return to their old misery: and they will 
agree that they return to bodies in which they shall suffer no more. And this is nothing else than what God 
has promised,—that He will give eternal felicity to souls joined to their own bodies. For this, I presume, 
both of them would readily concede, that if the souls of the saints are to be reunited to bodies, it shall be 
to their own bodies, in which they have endured the miseries of this life, and in which, to escape these 
miseries, they served God with piety and fidelity. 


CHAPTER 28 


WHAT PLATO OR LABEO, OR EVEN VARRO, MIGHT HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO THE TRUE FAITH OF THE 
RESURRECTION, IF THEY HAD ADOPTED ONE ANOTHER’S OPINIONS INTO ONE SCHEME 


Some Christians, who have a liking for Plato on account of his magnificent style and the truths which he 
now and then uttered, say that he even held an opinion similar to our own regarding the resurrection of 
the dead. Cicero, however, alluding to this in his Republic, asserts that Plato meant it rather as a playful 
fancy than as a reality; for he introduces a man who had come to life again, and gave a narrative of his 
experience in corroboration of the doctrines of Plato. Labeo, too, says that two men died on one day, and 
met at a cross-road, and that, being afterwards ordered to return to their bodies, they agreed to be 


friends for life, and were so till they died again. But the resurrection which these writers instance 
resembles that of those persons whom we have ourselves known to rise again, and who came back indeed 
to this life, but not so as never to die again. Marcus Varro, however, in his work On the Origin of the 
Roman People, records something more remarkable; I think his own words should be given. “Certain 
astrologers,” he says, “have written that men are destined to a new birth, which the Greeks call 
palingenesy. This will take place after four hundred and forty years have elapsed; and then the same soul 
and the same body, which were formerly united in the person, shall again be reunited.” This Varro, indeed, 
or those nameless astrologers,—for he does not give us the names of the men whose statement he cites,— 
have affirmed what is indeed not altogether true; for once the souls have returned to the bodies they 
wore, they shall never afterwards leave them. Yet what they say upsets and demolishes much of that idle 
talk of our adversaries about the impossibility of the resurrection. For those who have been or are of this 
opinion, have not thought it possible that bodies which have dissolved into air, or dust, or ashes, or water, 
or into the bodies of the beasts or even of the men that fed on them, should be restored again to that 
which they formerly were. And therefore, if Plato and Porphyry, or rather, if their disciples now living, 
agree with us that holy souls shall return to the body, as Plato says, and that, nevertheless, they shall not 
return to misery, as Porphyry maintains,—if they accept the consequence of these two propositions which 
is taught by the Christian faith, that they shall receive bodies in which they may live eternally without 
suffering any misery,—let them also adopt from Varro the opinion that they shall return to the same bodies 
as they were formerly in, and thus the whole question of the eternal resurrection of the body shall be 
resolved out of their own mouths. 


CHAPTER 29 
OF THE BEATIFIC VISION 


And now let us consider, with such ability as God may vouchsafe, how the saints shall be employed when 
they are clothed in immortal and spiritual bodies, and when the flesh shall live no longer in a fleshly but a 
spiritual fashion. And indeed, to tell the truth, I am at a loss to understand the nature of that employment, 
or, shall I rather say, repose and ease, for it has never come within the range of my bodily senses. And if I 
should speak of my mind or understanding, what is our understanding in comparison of its excellence? 
For then shall be that “peace of God which,” as the apostle says, “passeth all understanding,”—that is to 
say, all human, and perhaps all angelic understanding, but certainly not the divine. That it passeth ours 
there is no doubt; but if it passeth that of the angels,—and he who says “all understanding” seems to make 
no exception in their favor,—then we must understand him to mean that neither we nor the angels can 
understand, as God understands, the peace which God Himself enjoys. Doubtless this passeth all 
understanding but His own. But as we shall one day be made to participate, according to our slender 
capacity, in His peace, both in ourselves, and with our neighbor, and with God our chief good, in this 
respect the angels understand the peace of God in their own measure, and men too, though now far 
behind them, whatever spiritual advance they have made. For we must remember how great a man he 
was who said, “We know in part, and we prophesy in part, until that which is perfect is come;” and “Now 
we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to face.” Such also is now the vision of the holy angels, who 
are also called our angels, because we, being rescued out of the power of darkness, and receiving the 
earnest of the Spirit, are translated into the kingdom of Christ, and already begin to belong to those 
angels with whom we shall enjoy that holy and most delightful city of God of which we have now written 
so much. Thus, then, the angels of God are our angels, as Christ is God’s and also ours. They are God’s, 
because they have not abandoned Him; they are ours, because we are their fellow-citizens. The Lord Jesus 
also said, “See that ye despise not one of these little ones: for I say unto you, That in heaven their angels 
do always see the face of my Father which is in heaven.” As, then, they see, so shall we also see; but not 
yet do we thus see. Wherefore the apostle uses the words cited a little ago, “Now we see through a glass, 
darkly; but then face to face.” This vision is reserved as the reward of our faith; and of it the Apostle John 
also says, “When He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” By “the face” of 
God we are to understand His manifestation, and not a part of the body similar to that which in our bodies 
we Call by that name. 


And so, when I am asked how the saints shall be employed in that spiritual body, I do not say what I see, 
but I say what I believe, according to that which I read in the psalm, “I believed, therefore have I spoken.” 
I say, then, they shall in the body see God; but whether they shall see Him by means of the body, as now 
we see the sun, moon, stars, sea, earth, and all that is in it, that is a difficult question. For it is hard to say 
that the saints shall then have such bodies that they shall not be able to shut and open their eyes as they 
please; while it is harder still to say that every one who shuts his eyes shall lose the vision of God. For if 
the prophet Elisha, though at a distance, saw his servant Gehazi, who thought that his wickedness would 
escape his master’s observation and accepted gifts from Naaman the Syrian, whom the prophet had 
cleansed from his foul leprosy, how much more shall the saints in the spiritual body see all things, not only 
though their eyes be shut, but though they themselves be at a great distance? For then shall be “that 
which is perfect,” of which the apostle says, “We know in part, and we prophesy in part; but when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done away.” Then, that he may illustrate as 
well as possible, by a simile, how superior the future life is to the life now lived, not only by ordinary men, 
but even by the foremost of the saints, he says, “When I was a child, I understood as a child, I spake as a 
child, I thought as a child; but when I became a man, I put away childish things. Now we see through a 


glass, darkly; but then face to face: now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also I am known.” If, 
then, even in this life, in which the prophetic power of remarkable men is no more worthy to be compared 
to the vision of the future life than childhood is to manhood, Elisha, though distant from his servant, saw 
him accepting gifts, shall we say that when that which is perfect is come, and the corruptible body no 
longer oppresses the soul, but is incorruptible and offers no impediment to it, the saints shall need bodily 
eyes to see, though Elisha had no need of them to see his servant? For, following the Septuagint version, 
these are the prophet’s words: “Did not my heart go with thee, when the man came out of his chariot to 
meet thee, and thou tookedst his gifts?” Or, as the presbyter Jerome rendered it from the Hebrew, “Was 
not my heart present when the man turned from his chariot to meet thee?” The prophet said that he saw 
this with his heart, miraculously aided by God, as no one can doubt. But how much more abundantly shall 
the saints enjoy this gift when God shall be all in all? Nevertheless the bodily eyes also shall have their 
office and their place, and shall be used by the spirit through the spiritual body. For the prophet did not 
forego the use of his eyes for seeing what was before them, though he did not need them to see his absent 
servant, and though he could have seen these present objects in spirit, and with his eyes shut, as he saw 
things far distant in a place where he himself was not. Far be it, then, from us to say that in the life to 
come the saints shall not see God when their eyes are shut, since they shall always see Him with the 
spirit. 


But the question arises, whether, when their eyes are open, they shall see Him with the bodily eye? If the 
eyes of the spiritual body have no more power than the eyes which we now possess, manifestly God 
cannot be seen with them. They must be of a very different power if they can look upon that incorporeal 
nature which is not contained in any place, but is all in every place. For though we say that God is in 
heaven and on earth, as He, Himself says by the prophet, “I fill heaven and earth,” we do not mean that 
there is one part of God in heaven and another part on earth; but He is all in heaven and all on earth, not 
at alternate intervals of time, but both at once, as no bodily nature can be. The eye, then, shall have a 
vastly superior power,—the power not of keen sight, such as is ascribed to serpents or eagles, for however 
keenly these animals see, they can discern nothing but bodily substances,—but the power of seeing things 
incorporeal. Possibly it was this great power of vision which was temporarily communicated to the eyes of 
the holy Job while yet in this mortal body, when he says to God, “I have heard of Thee by the hearing of 
the ear; but now mine eye seeth Thee: wherefore I abhor myself, and melt away, and count myself dust 
and ashes;” although there is no reason why we should not understand this of the eye of the heart, of 
which the apostle says, “Having the eyes of your heart illuminated.” But that God shall be seen with these 
eyes no Christian doubts who believingly accepts what our God and Master says, “Blessed are the pure in 
heart: for they shall see God.” But whether in the future life God shall also be seen with the bodily eye, 
this is now our question. 


The expression of Scripture, “And all flesh shall see the salvation of God,” may without difficulty be 
understood as if it were said, “And every man shall see the Christ of God.” And He certainly was seen in 
the body, and shall be seen in the body when He judges quick and dead. And that Christ is the salvation of 
God, many other passages of Scripture witness, but especially the words of the venerable Simeon, who, 
when he had received into his hands the infant Christ, said, “Now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace, according to Thy word: for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.” As for the words of the above- 
mentioned Job, as they are found in the Hebrew manuscripts, “And in my flesh I shall see God,” no doubt 
they were a prophecy of the resurrection of the flesh; yet he does not say “by the flesh.” And indeed, if he 
had said this, it would still be possible that Christ was meant by “God;” for Christ shall be seen by the 
flesh in the flesh. But even understanding it of God, it is only equivalent to saying, I shall be in the flesh 
when I see God. Then the apostle’s expression, “face to face,” does not oblige us to believe that we shall 
see God by the bodily face in which are the eyes of the body, for we shall see Him without intermission in 
spirit. And if the apostle had not referred to the face of the inner man, he would not have said, “But we, 
with unveiled face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are transformed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, as by the spirit of the Lord.” In the same sense we understand what the Psalmist 
sings, “Draw near unto Him, and be enlightened; and your faces shall not be ashamed.” For it is by faith 
we draw near to God, and faith is an act of the spirit, not of the body. But as we do not know what degree 
of perfection the spiritual body shall attain,—for here we speak of a matter of which we have no 
experience, and upon which the authority of Scripture does not definitely pronounce,—it is necessary that 
the words of the Book of Wisdom be illustrated in us: “The thoughts of mortal men are timid, and our fore- 
castings uncertain.” 


For if that reasoning of the philosophers, by which they attempt to make out that intelligible or mental 
objects are so seen by the mind, and sensible or bodily objects so seen by the body, that the former cannot 
be discerned by the mind through the body, nor the latter by the mind itself without the body,—if this 
reasoning were trustworthy, then it would certainly follow that God could not be seen by the eye even of a 
spiritual body. But this reasoning is exploded both by true reason and by prophetic authority. For who is so 
little acquainted with the truth as to say that God has no cognisance of sensible objects? Has He therefore 
a body, the eyes of which give Him this knowledge? Moreover, what we have just been relating of the 
prophet Elisha, does this not sufficiently show that bodily things can be discerned by the spirit without the 
help of the body? For when that servant received the gifts, certainly this was a bodily or material 
transaction, yet the prophet saw it not by the body, but by the spirit. As, therefore, it is agreed that bodies 
are seen by the spirit, what if the power of the spiritual body shall be so great that spirit also is seen by 


the body? For God is a spirit. Besides, each man recognizes his own life—that life by which he now lives in 
the body, and which vivifies these earthly members and causes them to grow—by an interior sense, and 
not by his bodily eye; but the life of other men, though it is invisible, he sees with the bodily eye. For how 
do we distinguish between living and dead bodies, except by seeing at once both the body and the life 
which we cannot see save by the eye? But a life without a body we cannot see thus. 


Wherefore it may very well be, and it is thoroughly credible, that we shall in the future world see the 
material forms of the new heavens and the new earth in such a way that we shall most distinctly recognize 
God everywhere present and governing all things, material as well as spiritual, and shall see Him, not as 
now we understand the invisible things of God, by the things which are made, and see Him darkly, as ina 
mirror, and in part, and rather by faith than by bodily vision of material appearances, but by means of the 
bodies we shall wear and which we shall see wherever we turn our eyes. As we do not believe, but see 
that the living men around us who are exercising vital functions are alive, though we cannot see their life 
without their bodies, but see it most distinctly by means of their bodies, so, wherever we shall look with 
those spiritual eyes of our future bodies, we shall then, too, by means of bodily substances behold God, 
though a spirit, ruling all things. Either, therefore, the eyes shall possess some quality similar to that of 
the mind, by which they may be able to discern spiritual things, and among these God,—a supposition for 
which it is difficult or even impossible to find any support in Scripture,—or, which is more easy to 
comprehend, God will be so known by us, and shall be so much before us, that we shall see Him by the 
spirit in ourselves, in one another, in Himself, in the new heavens and the new earth, in every created 
thing which shall then exist; and also by the body we shall see Him in every body which the keen vision of 
the eye of the spiritual body shall reach. Our thoughts also shall be visible to all, for then shall be fulfilled 
the words of the apostle, “Judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come, who both will bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest the thoughts of the heart, and then shall every one 
have praise of God.” 


CHAPTER 30 


OF THE ETERNAL FELICITY OF THE CITY OF GOD, AND OF THE PERPETUAL SABBATH 


How great shall be that felicity, which shall be tainted with no evil, which shall lack no good, and which 
shall afford leisure for the praises of God, who shall be all in all! For I know not what other employment 
there can be where no lassitude shall slacken activity, nor any want stimulate to labor. I am admonished 
also by the sacred song, in which I read or hear the words, “Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house, O 
Lord; they will be still praising Thee.” All the members and organs of the incorruptible body, which now 
we see to be suited to various necessary uses, shall contribute to the praises of God; for in that life 
necessity shall have no place, but full, certain, secure, everlasting felicity. For all those parts of the bodily 
harmony, which are distributed through the whole body, within and without, and of which I have just been 
saying that they at present elude our observation, shall then be discerned; and, along with the other great 
and marvellous discoveries which shall then kindle rational minds in praise of the great Artificer, there 
shall be the enjoyment of a beauty which appeals to the reason. What power of movement such bodies 
shall possess, I have not the audacity rashly to define, as I have not the ability to conceive. Nevertheless I 
will say that in any case, both in motion and at rest, they shall be, as in their appearance, seemly; for into 
that state nothing which is unseemly shall be admitted. One thing is certain, the body shall forthwith be 
wherever the spirit wills, and the spirit shall will nothing which is unbecoming either to the spirit or to the 
body. True honor shall be there, for it shall be denied to none who is worthy, nor yielded to any unworthy; 
neither shall any unworthy person so much as sue for it, for none but the worthy shall be there. True 
peace shall be there, where no one shall suffer opposition either from himself or any other. God Himself, 
who is the Author of virtue, shall there be its reward; for, as there is nothing greater or better, He has 
promised Himself. What else was meant by His word through the prophet, “I will be your God, and ye 
shall be my people,” than, I shall be their satisfaction, I shall be all that men honorably desire,—life, and 
health, and nourishment, and plenty, and glory, and honor, and peace, and all good things? This, too, is the 
right interpretation of the saying of the apostle, “That God may be all in all.” He shall be the end of our 
desires who shall be seen without end, loved without cloy, praised without weariness. This outgoing of 
affection, this employment, shall certainly be, like eternal life itself, common to all. 


But who can conceive, not to say describe, what degrees of honor and glory shall be awarded to the 
various degrees of merit? Yet it cannot be doubted that there shall be degrees. And in that blessed city 
there shall be this great blessing, that no inferior shall envy any superior, as now the archangels are not 
envied by the angels, because no one will wish to be what he has not received, though bound in strictest 
concord with him who has received; as in the body the finger does not seek to be the eye, though both 
members are harmoniously included in the complete structure of the body. And thus, along with his gift, 
greater or less, each shall receive this further gift of contentment to desire no more than he has. 


Neither are we to suppose that because sin shall have no power to delight them, free will must be 
withdrawn. It will, on the contrary, be all the more truly free, because set free from delight in sinning to 
take unfailing delight in not sinning. For the first freedom of will which man received when he was 
created upright consisted in an ability not to sin, but also in an ability to sin; whereas this last freedom of 
will shall be superior, inasmuch as it shall not be able to sin. This, indeed, shall not be a natural ability, but 


the gift of God. For it is one thing to be God, another thing to be a partaker of God. God by nature cannot 
sin, but the partaker of God receives this inability from God. And in this divine gift there was to be 
observed this gradation, that man should first receive a free will by which he was able not to sin, and at 
last a free will by which he was not able to sin,—the former being adapted to the acquiring of merit, the 
latter to the enjoying of the reward. But the nature thus constituted, having sinned when it had the ability 
to do so, it is by a more abundant grace that it is delivered so as to reach that freedom in which it cannot 
sin. For as the first immortality which Adam lost by sinning consisted in his being able not to die, while 
the last shall consist in his not being able to die; so the first free will consisted in his being able not to sin, 
the last in his not being able to sin. And thus piety and justice shall be as indefeasible as happiness. For 
certainly by sinning we lost both piety and happiness; but when we lost happiness, we did not lose the 
love of it. Are we to say that God Himself is not free because He cannot sin? In that city, then, there shall 
be free will, one in all the citizens, and indivisible in each, delivered from all ill, filled with all good, 
enjoying indefeasibly the delights of eternal joys, oblivious of sins, oblivious of sufferings, and yet not so 
oblivious of its deliverance as to be ungrateful to its Deliverer. 


The soul, then, shall have an intellectual remembrance of its past ills; but, so far as regards sensible 
experience, they shall be quite forgotten. For a skillful physician knows, indeed, professionally almost all 
diseases; but experimentally he is ignorant of a great number which he himself has never suffered from. 
As, therefore, there are two ways of knowing evil things,—one by mental insight, the other by sensible 
experience, for it is one thing to understand all vices by the wisdom of a cultivated mind, another to 
understand them by the foolishness of an abandoned life,—so also there are two ways of forgetting evils. 
For a well-instructed and learned man forgets them one way, and he who has experimentally suffered from 
them forgets them another,—the former by neglecting what he has learned, the latter by escaping what he 
has suffered. And in this latter way the saints shall forget their past ills, for they shall have so thoroughly 
escaped them all, that they shall be quite blotted out of their experience. But their intellectual knowledge, 
which shall be great, shall keep them acquainted not only with their own past woes, but with the eternal 
sufferings of the lost. For if they were not to know that they had been miserable, how could they, as the 
Psalmist says, for ever sing the mercies of God? Certainly that city shall have no greater joy than the 
celebration of the grace of Christ, who redeemed us by His blood. There shall be accomplished the words 
of the psalm, “Be still, and know that I am God.” There shall be the great Sabbath which has no evening, 
which God celebrated among His first works, as it is written, “And God rested on the seventh day from all 
His works which He had made. And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it; because that in it He 
had rested from all His work which God began to make.” For we shall ourselves be the seventh day, when 
we Shall be filled and replenished with God’s blessing and sanctification. There shall we be still, and know 
that He is God; that He is that which we ourselves aspired to be when we fell away from Him, and listened 
to the voice of the seducer, “Ye shall be as gods,” and so abandoned God, who would have made us as 
gods, not by deserting Him, but by participating in Him. For without Him what have we accomplished, 
save to perish in His anger? But when we are restored by Him, and perfected with greater grace, we shall 
have eternal leisure to see that He is God, for we shall be full of Him when He shall be all in all. For even 
our good works, when they are understood to be rather His than ours, are imputed to us that we may 
enjoy this Sabbath rest. For if we attribute them to ourselves, they shall be servile; for it is said of the 
Sabbath, “Ye shall do no servile work in it.” Wherefore also it is said by Ezekiel the prophet, “And I gave 
them my Sabbaths to be a sign between me and them, that they might know that I am the Lord who 
sanctify them.” This knowledge shall be perfected when we shall be perfectly at rest, and shall perfectly 
know that He is God. 


This Sabbath shall appear still more clearly if we count the ages as days, in accordance with the periods 
of time defined in Scripture, for that period will be found to be the seventh. The first age, as the first day, 
extends from Adam to the deluge; the second from the deluge to Abraham, equalling the first, not in 
length of time, but in the number of generations, there being ten in each. From Abraham to the advent of 
Christ there are, as the evangelist Matthew calculates, three periods, in each of which are fourteen 
generations,—one period from Abraham to David, a second from David to the captivity, a third from the 
captivity to the birth of Christ in the flesh. There are thus five ages in all. The sixth is now passing, and 
cannot be measured by any number of generations, as it has been said, “It is not for you to know the 
times, which the Father hath put in His own power.” After this period God shall rest as on the seventh day, 
when He shall give us (who shall be the seventh day) rest in Himself. But there is not now space to treat 
of these ages; suffice it to say that the seventh shall be our Sabbath, which shall be brought to a close, not 
by an evening, but by the Lord’s day, as an eighth and eternal day, consecrated by the resurrection of 
Christ, and prefiguring the eternal repose not only of the spirit, but also of the body. There we shall rest 
and see, see and love, love and praise. This is what shall be in the end without end. For what other end do 
we propose to ourselves than to attain to the kingdom of which there is no end? 


I think I have now, by God’s help, discharged my obligation in writing this large work. Let those who think 
I have said too little, or those who think I have said too much, forgive me; and let those who think I have 
said just enough join me in giving thanks to God. Amen. 


On Christian Doctrine 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 
TRANSLATED BY REV. PROFESSOR J. F SHAW, OF LONDONDERRY. 


PREFACE 


Showing that to teach rules for the interpretation of Scripture is not a superfluous task. 


1. There are certain rules for the interpretation of Scripture which I think might with great advantage be 
taught to earnest students of the word, that they may profit not only from reading the works of others who 
have laid open the secrets of the sacred writings, but also from themselves opening such secrets to 
others. These rules I propose to teach to those who are able and willing to learn, if God our Lord do not 
withhold from me, while I write, the thoughts He is wont to vouchsafe to me in my meditations on this 
subject. But before I enter upon this undertaking, I think it well to meet the objections of those who are 
likely to take exception to the work, or who would do so, did I not conciliate them beforehand. And if, after 
all, men should still be found to make objections, yet at least they will not prevail with others (over whom 
they might have influence, did they not find them forearmed against their assaults), to turn them back 
from a useful study to the dull sloth of ignorance. 


2. There are some, then, likely to object to this work of mine, because they have failed to understand the 
rules here laid down. Others, again, will think that I have spent my labor to no purpose, because, though 
they understand the rules, yet in their attempts to apply them and to interpret Scripture by them, they 
have failed to clear up the point they wish cleared up; and these, because they have received no 
assistance from this work themselves, will give it as their opinion that it can be of no use to anybody. 
There is a third class of objectors who either really do understand Scripture well, or think they do, and 
who, because they know (or imagine) that they have attained a certain power of interpreting the sacred 
books without reading any directions of the kind that I propose to lay down here, will cry out that such 
rules are not necessary for any one, but that everything rightly done towards clearing up the obscurities 
of Scripture could be better done by the unassisted grace of God. 


3. To reply briefly to all these. To those who do not understand what is here set down, my answer is, that I 
am not to be blamed for their want of understanding. It is just as if they were anxious to see the new or 
the old moon, or some very obscure star, and I should point it out with my finger: if they had not sight 
enough to see even my finger, they would surely have no right to fly into a passion with me on that 
account. As for those who, even though they know and understand my directions, fail to penetrate the 
meaning of obscure passages in Scripture, they may stand for those who, in the case I have imagined, are 
just able to see my finger, but cannot see the stars at which it is pointed. And so both these classes had 
better give up blaming me, and pray instead that God would grant them the sight of their eyes. For though 
I can move my finger to point out an object, it is out of my power to open men’s eyes that they may see 
either the fact that I am pointing, or the object at which I point. 


4. But now as to those who talk vauntingly of Divine Grace, and boast that they understand and can 
explain Scripture without the aid of such directions as those I now propose to lay down, and who think, 
therefore, that what I have undertaken to write is entirely superfluous. I would such persons could calm 
themselves so far as to remember that, however justly they may rejoice in God’s great gift, yet it was from 
human teachers they themselves learnt to read. Now, they would hardly think it right that they should for 
that reason be held in contempt by the Egyptian monk Antony, a just and holy man, who, not being able to 
read himself, is said to have committed the Scriptures to memory through hearing them read by others, 
and by dint of wise meditation to have arrived at a thorough understanding of them; or by that barbarian 
slave Christianus, of whom I have lately heard from very respectable and trustworthy witnesses, who, 
without any teaching from man, attained a full knowledge of the art of reading simply through prayer that 
it might be revealed to him; after three days’ supplication obtaining his request that he might read 
through a book presented to him on the spot by the astonished bystanders. 


5. But if any one thinks that these stories are false, I do not strongly insist on them. For, as I am dealing 
with Christians who profess to understand the Scriptures without any directions from man (and if the fact 
be so, they boast of a real advantage, and one of no ordinary kind), they must surely grant that every one 
of us learnt his own language by hearing it constantly from childhood, and that any other language we 
have learnt,—Greek, or Hebrew, or any of the rest,—we have learnt either in the same way, by hearing it 
spoken, or from a human teacher. Now, then, suppose we advise all our brethren not to teach their 
children any of these things, because on the outpouring of the Holy Spirit the apostles immediately began 


to speak the language of every race; and warn every one who has not had a like experience that he need 
not consider himself a Christian, or may at least doubt whether he has yet received the Holy Spirit? No, 
no; rather let us put away false pride and learn whatever can be learnt from man; and let him who teaches 
another communicate what he has himself received without arrogance and without jealousy. And do not 
let us tempt Him in whom we have believed, lest, being ensnared by such wiles of the enemy and by our 
own perversity, we may even refuse to go to the churches to hear the gospel itself, or to read a book, or to 
listen to another reading or preaching, in the hope that we shall be carried up to the third heaven, 
“whether in the body or out of the body,” as the apostle says, and there hear unspeakable words, such as 
it is not lawful for man to utter, or see the Lord Jesus Christ and hear the gospel from His own lips rather 
than from those of men. 


6. Let us beware of such dangerous temptations of pride, and let us rather consider the fact that the 
Apostle Paul himself, although stricken down and admonished by the voice of God from heaven, was yet 
sent to a man to receive the sacraments and be admitted into the Church; and that Cornelius the 
centurion, although an angel announced to him that his prayers were heard and his alms had in 
remembrance, was yet handed over to Peter for instruction, and not only received the sacraments from 
the apostle’s hands, but was also instructed by him as to the proper objects of faith, hope, and love. And 
without doubt it was possible to have done everything through the instrumentality of angels, but the 
condition of our race would have been much more degraded if God had not chosen to make use of men as 
the ministers of His word to their fellow-men. For how could that be true which is written, “The temple of 
God is holy, which temple ye are,” if God gave forth no oracles from His human temple, but communicated 
everything that He wished to be taught to men by voices from heaven, or through the ministration of 
angels? Moreover, love itself, which binds men together in the bond of unity, would have no means of 
pouring soul into soul, and, as it were, mingling them one with another, if men never learnt anything from 
their fellow-men. 


7. And we know that the eunuch who was reading Isaiah the prophet, and did not understand what he 
read, was not sent by the apostle to an angel, nor was it an angel who explained to him what he did not 
understand, nor was he inwardly illuminated by the grace of God without the interposition of man; on the 
contrary, at the suggestion of God, Philip, who did understand the prophet, came to him, and sat with him, 
and in human words, and with a human tongue, opened to him the Scriptures. Did not God talk with 
Moses, and yet he, with great wisdom and entire absence of jealous pride, accepted the plan of his father- 
in-law, a man of an alien race, for ruling and administering the affairs of the great nation entrusted to 
him? For Moses knew that a wise plan, in whatever mind it might originate, was to be ascribed not to the 
man who devised it, but to Him who is the Truth, the unchangeable God. 


8. In the last place, every one who boasts that he, through divine illumination, understands the obscurities 
of Scripture, though not instructed in any rules of interpretation, at the same time believes, and rightly 
believes, that this power is not his own, in the sense of originating with himself, but is the gift of God. For 
so he seeks God’s glory, not his own. But reading and understanding, as he does, without the aid of any 
human interpreter, why does he himself undertake to interpret for others? Why does he not rather send 
them direct to God, that they too may learn by the inward teaching of the Spirit without the help of man? 
The truth is, he fears to incur the re proach: “Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou oughtest to have put 
my money to the exchangers.” Seeing, then, that these men teach others, either through speech or 
writing, what they understand, surely they cannot blame me if I likewise teach not only what they 
understand, but also the rules of interpretation they follow. For no one ought to consider anything as his 
own, except perhaps what is false. All truth is of Him who says, “I am the truth.” For what have we that 
we did not receive? and if we have received it, why do we glory, as if we had not received it? 


9. He who reads to an audience pronounces aloud the words he sees before him: he who teaches reading, 
does it that others may be able to read for themselves. Each, however, communicates to others what he 
has learnt himself. Just so, the man who explains to an audience the passages of Scripture he understands 
is like one who reads aloud the words before him. On the other hand, the man who lays down rules for 
interpretation is like one who teaches reading, that is, shows others how to read for themselves. So that, 
just as he who knows how to read is not dependent on some one else, when he finds a book, to tell him 
what is written in it, so the man who is in possession of the rules which I here attempt to lay down, if he 
meet with an obscure passage in the books which he reads, will not need an interpreter to lay open the 
secret to him, but, holding fast by certain rules, and following up certain indications, will arrive at the 
hidden sense without any error, or at least without falling into any gross absurdity. And so although it will 
sufficiently appear in the course of the work itself that no one can justly object to this undertaking of 
mine, which has no other object than to be of service, yet as it seemed convenient to reply at the outset to 
any who might make preliminary objections, such is the start I have thought good to make on the road I 
am about to traverse in this book. 


Book I 


Containing a General View of the Subjects Treated in Holy Scripture. 


Argument—The author divides his work into two parts, one relating to the discovery, the other to the 
expression, of the true sense of scripture. He shows that to discover the meaning we must attend both to 
things and to signs, as it is necessary to know what things we ought to teach to the Christian people, and 
also the signs of these things, that is, where the knowledge of these things is to be sought. In this first 
book he treats of things, which he divides into three classes,—things to be enjoyed, things to be used, and 
things which use and enjoy. The only object which ought to be enjoyed is the triune God, who is our 
highest good and our true happiness. We are prevented by our sins from enjoying God; and that our sins 
might be taken away, “the word was made flesh,” our Lord suffered, and died, and rose again, and 
ascended into heaven, taking to himself as his bride the church, in which we receive remission of our sins. 
And if our sins are remitted and our souls renewed by grace, we may await with hope the resurrection of 
the body to eternal glory; if not, we shall be raised to everlasting punishment. These matters relating to 
faith having been expounded, the author goes on to show that all objects, except God, are for use; for, 
though some of them may be loved, yet our love is not to rest in them, but to have reference to God. And 
we ourselves are not objects of enjoyment to God; he uses us, but for our own advantage. He then goes on 
to show that love—the love of God for his own sake and the love of our neighbor for God’s sake—is the 
fulfillment and the end of all Scripture. After adding a few words about hope, he shows, in conclusion, that 
faith, hope, and love are graces essentially necessary for him who would understand and explain aright 
the Holy Scriptures. 


CHAPTER 1 


THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE DEPENDS ON THE DISCOVERY AND ENUNCIATION OF THE MEANING, AND 
IS TO BE UNDERTAKEN IN DEPENDENCE ON GOD’S AID 


1. There are two things on which all interpretation of Scripture depends: the mode of ascertaining the 
proper meaning, and the mode of making known the meaning when it is ascertained. We shall treat first of 
the mode of ascertaining, next of the mode of making known, the meaning;—a great and arduous 
undertaking, and one that, if difficult to carry out, it is, I fear, presumptuous to enter upon. And 
presumptuous it would undoubtedly be, if I were counting on my own strength; but since my hope of 
accomplishing the work rests on Him who has already supplied me with many thoughts on this subject, I 
do not fear but that He will go on to supply what is yet wanting when once I have begun to use what He 
has already given. For a possession which is not diminished by being shared with others, if it is possessed 
and not shared, is not yet possessed as it ought to be possessed. The Lord saith “Whosoever hath, to him 
shall be given.” He will give, then, to those who have; that is to say, if they use freely and cheerfully what 
they have received, He will add to and perfect His gifts. The loaves in the miracle were only five and 
seven in number before the disciples began to divide them among the hungry people. But when once they 
began to distribute them, though the wants of so many thousands were satisfied, they filled baskets with 
the fragments that were left. Now, just as that bread increased in the very act of breaking it, so those 
thoughts which the Lord has already vouchsafed to me with a view to undertaking this work will, as soon 
as I begin to impart them to others, be multiplied by His grace, so that, in this very work of distribution in 
which I have engaged, so far from incurring loss and poverty, I shall be made to rejoice in a marvellous 
increase of wealth. 


CHAPTER 2 


WHAT A THING IS, AND WHAT A SIGN 


2. All instruction is either about things or about signs; but things are learnt by means of signs. I now use 
the word “thing” in a strict sense, to signify that which is never employed as a sign of anything else: for 
example, wood, stone, cattle, and other things of that kind. Not, however, the wood which we read Moses 
cast into the bitter waters to make them sweet, nor the stone which Jacob used as a pillow, nor the ram 
which Abraham offered up instead of his son; for these, though they are things, are also signs of other 
things. There are signs of another kind, those which are never employed except as signs: for example, 
words. No one uses words except as signs of something else; and hence may be understood what I call 
signs: those things, to wit, which are used to indicate something else. Accordingly, every sign is also a 
thing; for what is not a thing is nothing at all. Every thing, however, is not also a sign. And so, in regard to 
this distinction between things and signs, I shall, when I speak of things, speak in such a way that even if 
some of them may be used as signs also, that will not interfere with the division of the subject according 
to which I am to discuss things first and signs afterwards. But we must carefully remember that what we 


have now to consider about things is what they are in themselves, not what other things they are signs of. 


CHAPTER 3 


SOME THINGS ARE FOR USE, SOME FOR ENJOYMENT 


3. There are some things, then, which are to be enjoyed, others which are to be used, others still which 
enjoy and use. Those things which are objects of enjoyment make us happy. Those things which are 
objects of use assist, and (so to speak) support us in our efforts after happiness, so that we can attain the 
things that make us happy and rest in them. We ourselves, again, who enjoy and use these things, being 
placed among both kinds of objects, if we set ourselves to enjoy those which we ought to use, are 
hindered in our course, and sometimes even led away from it; so that, getting entangled in the love of 
lower gratifications, we lag behind in, or even altogether turn back from, the pursuit of the real and 
proper objects of enjoyment. 


CHAPTER 4 


DIFFERENCE OF USE AND ENJOYMENT 


4. For to enjoy a thing is to rest with satisfaction in it for its own sake. To use, on the other hand, is to 
employ whatever means are at one’s disposal to obtain what one desires, if it is a proper object of desire; 
for an unlawful use ought rather to be called an abuse. Suppose, then, we were wanderers in a strange 
country, and could not live happily away from our fatherland, and that we felt wretched in our wandering, 
and wishing to put an end to our misery, determined to return home. We find, however, that we must make 
use of some mode of conveyance, either by land or water, in order to reach that fatherland where our 
enjoyment is to commence. But the beauty of the country through which we pass, and the very pleasure of 
the motion, charm our hearts, and turning these things which we ought to use into objects of enjoyment, 
we become unwilling to hasten the end of our journey; and becoming engrossed in a factitious delight, our 
thoughts are diverted from that home whose delights would make us truly happy. Such is a picture of our 
condition in this life of mortality. We have wandered far from God; and if we wish to return to our Father’s 
home, this world must be used, not enjoyed, that so the invisible things of God may be clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made,—that is, that by means of what is material and temporary we may 
lay hold upon that which is spiritual and eternal. 


CHAPTER 5 
THE TRINITY THE TRUE OBJECT OF ENJOYMENT 


5. The true objects of enjoyment, then, are the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, who are at the 
same time the Trinity, one Being, supreme above all, and common to all who enjoy Him, if He is an object, 
and not rather the cause of all objects, or indeed even if He is the cause of all. For it is not easy to finda 
name that will suitably express so great excellence, unless it is better to speak in this way: The Trinity, 
one God, of whom are all things, through whom are all things, in whom are all things. Thus the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Spirit, and each of these by Himself, is God, and at the same time they are all one 
God; and each of them by Himself is a complete substance, and yet they are all one substance. The Father 
is not the Son nor the Holy Spirit; the Son is not the Father nor the Holy Spirit; the Holy Spirit is not the 
Father nor the Son: but the Father is only Father, the Son is only Son, and the Holy Spirit is only Holy 
Spirit. To all three belong the same eternity, the same unchangeableness, the same majesty, the same 
power. In the Father is unity, in the Son equality, in the Holy Spirit the harmony of unity and equality; and 
these three attributes are all one because of the Father, all equal because of the Son, and all harmonious 
because of the Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER 6 


IN WHAT SENSE GOD IS INEFFABLE 


6. Have I spoken of God, or uttered His praise, in any worthy way? Nay, I feel that I have done nothing 
more than desire to speak; and if I have said anything, it is not what I desired to say. How do I know this, 
except from the fact that God is unspeakable? But what I have said, if it had been unspeakable, could not 
have been spoken. And so God is not even to be called “unspeakable,” because to say even this is to speak 
of Him. Thus there arises a curious contradiction of words, because if the unspeakable is what cannot be 
spoken of, it is not unspeakable if it can be called unspeakable. And this opposition of words is rather to 
be avoided by silence than to be explained away by speech. And yet God, although nothing worthy of His 
greatness can be said of Him, has condescended to accept the worship of men’s mouths, and has desired 
us through the medium of our own words to rejoice in His praise. For on this principle it is that He is 
called Deus (God). For the sound of those two syllables in itself conveys no true knowledge of His nature; 
but yet all who know the Latin tongue are led, when that sound reaches their ears, to think of a nature 
supreme in excellence and eternal in existence. 


CHAPTER 7 
WHAT ALL MEN UNDERSTAND BY THE TERM GOD 


7. For when the one supreme God of gods is thought of, even by those who believe that there are other 
gods, and who call them by that name, and worship them as gods, their thought takes the form of an 
endeavor to reach the conception of a nature, than which nothing more excellent or more exalted exists. 
And since men are moved by different kinds of pleasures, partly by those which pertain to the bodily 
senses, partly by those which pertain to the intellect and soul, those of them who are in bondage to sense 
think that either the heavens, or what appears to be most brilliant in the heavens, or the universe itself, is 
God of gods: or if they try to get beyond the universe, they picture to themselves something of dazzling 
brightness, and think of it vaguely as infinite, or of the most beautiful form conceivable; or they represent 
it in the form of the human body, if they think that superior to all others. Or if they think that there is no 
one God supreme above the rest, but that there are many or even innumerable gods of equal rank, still 
these too they conceive as possessed of shape and form, according to what each man thinks the pattern of 
excellence. Those, on the other hand, who endeavor by an effort of the intelligence to reach a conception 
of God, place Him above all visible and bodily natures, and even above all intelligent and spiritual natures 
that are subject to change. All, however, strive emulously to exalt the excellence of God: nor could any one 
be found to believe that any being to whom there exists a superior is God. And so all concur in believing 
that God is that which excels in dignity all other objects. 


CHAPTER 8 


GOD TO BE ESTEEMED ABOVE ALL ELSE, BECAUSE HE IS UNCHANGEABLE WISDOM 


8. And since all who think about God think of Him as living, they only can form any conception of Him that 
is not absurd and unworthy who think of Him as life itself; and, whatever may be the bodily form that has 
suggested itself to them, recognize that it is by life it lives or does not live, and prefer what is living to 
what is dead; who understand that the living bodily form itself, however it may outshine all others in 
splendor, overtop them in size, and excel them in beauty, is quite a distinct thing from the life by which it 
is quickened; and who look upon the life as incomparably superior in dignity and worth to the mass which 
is quickened and animated by it. Then, when they go on to look into the nature of the life itself, if they find 
it mere nutritive life, without sensibility, such as that of plants, they consider it inferior to sentient life, 
such as that of cattle; and above this, again, they place intelligent life, such as that of men. And, 
perceiving that even this is subject to change, they are compelled to place above it, again, that 
unchangeable life which is not at one time foolish, at another time wise, but on the contrary is wisdom 
itself. For a wise intelligence, that is, one that has attained to wisdom, was, previous to its attaining 
wisdom, unwise. But wisdom itself never was unwise, and never can become so. And if men never caught 
sight of this wisdom, they could never with entire confidence prefer a life which is unchangeably wise to 
one that is subject to change. This will be evident, if we consider that the very rule of truth by which they 
affirm the unchangeable life to be the more excellent, is itself unchangeable: and they cannot find such a 
rule, except by going beyond their own nature; for they find nothing in themselves that is not subject to 
change. 


CHAPTER 9 
ALL ACKNOWLEDGE THE SUPERIORITY OF UNCHANGEABLE WISDOM TO THAT WHICH IS VARIABLE 


9. Now, no one is so egregiously silly as to ask, “How do you know that a life of unchangeable wisdom is 
preferable to one of change?” For that very truth about which he asks, how I know it? is unchangeably 
fixed in the minds of all men, and presented to their common contemplation. And the man who does not 
see it is like a blind man in the sun, whom it profits nothing that the splendor of its light, so clear and so 
near, is poured into his very eye-balls. The man, on the other hand, who sees, but shrinks from this truth, 
is weak in his mental vision from dwelling long among the shadows of the flesh. And thus men are driven 
back from their native land by the contrary blasts of evil habits, and pursue lower and less valuable 
objects in preference to that which they own to be more excellent and more worthy. 


CHAPTER 10 


TO SEE GOD, THE SOUL MUST BE PURIFIED 


10. Wherefore, since it is our duty fully to enjoy the truth which lives unchangeably, and since the triune 
God takes counsel in this truth for the things which He has made, the soul must be purified that it may 
have power to perceive that light, and to rest in it when it is perceived. And let us look upon this 
purification as a kind of journey or voyage to our native land. For it is not by change of place that we can 
come nearer to Him who is in every place, but by the cultivation of pure desires and virtuous habits. 


CHAPTER 11 
WISDOM BECOMING INCARNATE, A PATTERN TO US OF PURIFICATION 


11. But of this we should have been wholly incapable, had not Wisdom condescended to adapt Himself to 
our weakness, and to show us a pattern of holy life in the form of our own humanity. Yet, since we when 
we come to Him do wisely, He when He came to us was considered by proud men to have done very 
foolishly. And since we when we come to Him become strong, He when He came to us was looked upon as 
weak. But “the foolishness of God is wiser than men; and the weakness of God is stronger than men.” And 
thus, though Wisdom was Himself our home, He made Himself also the way by which we should reach our 
home. 


CHAPTER 12 
IN WHAT SENSE THE WISDOM OF GOD CAME TO US 


And though He is everywhere present to the inner eye when it is sound and clear, He condescended to 
make Himself manifest to the outward eye of those whose inward sight is weak and dim. “For after that, in 
the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them that believe.” 


12. Not then in the sense of traversing space, but because He appeared to mortal men in the form of 
mortal flesh, He is said to have come to us. For He came to a place where He had always been, seeing that 
“He was in the world, and the world was made by Him.” But, because men, who in their eagerness to 
enjoy the creature instead of the Creator had grown into the likeness of this world, and are therefore most 
appropriately named “the world,” did not recognize Him, therefore the evangelist says, “and the world 
knew Him not.” Thus, in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew not God. Why then did He come, 
seeing that He was already here, except that it pleased God through the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believe? 


CHAPTER 13 
THE WORD WAS MADE FLESH 


In what way did He come but this, “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us”? Just as when we 
speak, in order that what we have in our minds may enter through the ear into the mind of the hearer, the 
word which we have in our hearts becomes an outward sound and is called speech; and yet our thought 
does not lose itself in the sound, but remains complete in itself, and takes the form of speech without 
being modified in its own nature by the change: so the Divine Word, though suffering no change of nature, 
yet became flesh, that He might dwell among us. 


CHAPTER 14 


HOW THE WISDOM OF GOD HEALED MAN 


13. Moreover, as the use of remedies is the way to health, so this remedy took up sinners to heal and 
restore them. And just as surgeons, when they bind up wounds, do it not in a slovenly way, but carefully, 
that there may be a certain degree of neatness in the binding, in addition to its mere usefulness, so our 
medicine, Wisdom, was by His assumption of humanity adapted to our wounds, curing some of them by 
their opposites, some of them by their likes. And just as he who ministers to a bodily hurt in some cases 
applies contraries, as cold to hot, moist to dry, etc., and in other cases applies likes, as a round cloth toa 
round wound, or an oblong cloth to an oblong wound, and does not fit the same bandage to all limbs, but 
puts like to like; in the same way the Wisdom of God in healing man has applied Himself to his cure, being 
Himself healer and medicine both in one. Seeing, then, that man fell through pride, He restored him 
through humility. We were ensnared by the wisdom of the serpent: we are set free by the foolishness of 
God. Moreover, just as the former was called wisdom, but was in reality the folly of those who despised 
God, so the latter is called foolishness, but is true wisdom in those who overcome the devil. We used our 
immortality so badly as to incur the penalty of death: Christ used His mortality so well as to restore us to 
life. The disease was brought in through a woman’s corrupted soul: the remedy came through a woman’s 
virgin body. To the same class of opposite remedies it belongs, that our vices are cured by the example of 
His virtues. On the other hand, the following are, as it were, bandages made in the same shape as the 
limbs and wounds to which they are applied: He was born of a woman to deliver us who fell through a 
woman: He came as a man to save us who are men, as a mortal to save us who are mortals, by death to 
save us who were dead. And those who can follow out the matter more fully, who are not hurried on by the 
necessity of carrying out a set undertaking, will find many other points of instruction in considering the 
remedies, whether opposites or likes, employed in the medicine of Christianity. 


CHAPTER 15 


FAITH IS BUTTRESSED BY THE RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION OF CHRIST, AND IS STIMULATED BY HIS 
COMING TO JUDGMENT 


14. The belief of the resurrection of our Lord from the dead, and of His ascension into heaven, has 
strengthened our faith by adding a great buttress of hope. For it clearly shows how freely He laid down 
His life for us when He had it in His power thus to take it up again. With what assurance, then, is the hope 
of believers animated, when they reflect how great He was who suffered so great things for them while 
they were still in unbelief! And when men look for Him to come from heaven as the judge of quick and 
dead, it strikes great terror into the careless, so that they betake themselves to diligent preparation, and 
learn by holy living to long for His approach, instead of quaking at it on account of their evil deeds. And 
what tongue can tell, or what imagination can conceive, the reward He will bestow at the last, when we 
consider that for our comfort in this earthly journey He has given us so freely of His Spirit, that in the 
adversities of this life we may retain our confidence in, and love for, Him whom as yet we see not; and that 
He has also given to each gifts suitable for the building up of His Church, that we may do what He points 
out as right to be done, not only without a murmur, but even with delight? 


CHAPTER 16 


CHRIST PURGES HIS CHURCH BY MEDICINAL AFFLICTIONS 


15. For the Church is His body, as the apostle’s teaching shows us; and it is even called His spouse. His 
body, then, which has many members, and all performing different functions, He holds together in the 
bond of unity and love, which is its true health. Moreover He exercises it in the present time, and purges 
it with many wholesome afflictions, that when He has transplanted it from this world to the eternal world, 
He may take it to Himself as His bride, without spot or wrinkle, or any such thing. 


CHAPTER 17 


CHRIST, BY FORGIVING OUR SINS, OPENED THE WAY TO OUR HOME 


16. Further, when we are on the way, and that not a way that lies through space, but through a change of 
affections, and one which the guilt of our past sins like a hedge of thorns barred against us, what could 
He, who was willing to lay Himself down as the way by which we should return, do that would be still 
gracious and more merciful, except to forgive us all our sins, and by being crucified for us to remove the 
stern decrees that barred the door against our return? 


CHAPTER 18 
THE KEYS GIVEN TO THE CHURCH 


17. He has given, therefore, the keys to His Church, that whatsoever it should bind on earth might be 
bound in heaven, and whatsoever it should loose on earth might be loosed in heaven; that is to say, that 
whosoever in the Church should not believe that his sins are remitted, they should not be remitted to him; 
but that whosoever should believe and should repent, and turn from his sins, should be saved by the same 
faith and repentance on the ground of which he is received into the bosom of the Church. For he who does 
not believe that his sins can be pardoned, falls into despair, and becomes worse as if no greater good 
remained for him than to be evil, when he has ceased to have faith in the results of his own repentance. 


CHAPTER 19 
BODILY AND SPIRITUAL DEATH AND RESURRECTION 


18. Furthermore, as there is a kind of death of the soul, which consists in the putting away of former 
habits and former ways of life, and which comes through repentance, so also the death of the body 
consists in the dissolution of the former principle of life. And just as the soul, after it has put away and 
destroyed by repentance its former habits, is created anew after a better pattern, so we must hope and 
believe that the body, after that death which we all owe as a debt contracted through sin, shall at the 
resurrection be changed into a better form;—not that flesh and blood shall inherit the kingdom of God (for 
that is impossible), but that this corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this mortal shall put on 
immortality. And thus the body, being the source of no uneasiness because it can feel no want, shall be 
animated by a spirit perfectly pure and happy, and shall enjoy unbroken peace. 


CHAPTER 20 


THE RESURRECTION TO DAMNATION 


19. Now he whose soul does not die to this world and begin here to be conformed to the truth, falls when 


the body dies into a more terrible death, and shall revive, not to change his earthly for a heavenly 
habitation, but to endure the penalty of his sin. 


CHAPTER 21 
NEITHER BODY NOR SOUL EXTINGUISHED AT DEATH 


And so faith clings to the assurance, and we must believe that it is so in fact, that neither the human soul 
nor the human body suffers complete extinction, but that the wicked rise again to endure inconceivable 
punishment, and the good to receive eternal life. 


CHAPTER 22 
GOD ALONE TO BE ENJOYED 


20. Among all these things, then, those only are the true objects of enjoyment which we have spoken of as 
eternal and unchangeable. The rest are for use, that we may be able to arrive at the full enjoyment of the 
former. We, however, who enjoy and use other things are things ourselves. For a great thing truly is man, 
made after the image and similitude of God, not as respects the mortal body in which he is clothed, but as 
respects the rational soul by which he is exalted in honor above the beasts. And so it becomes an 
important question, whether men ought to enjoy, or to use, themselves, or to do both. For we are 
commanded to love one another: but it is a question whether man is to be loved by man for his own sake, 
or for the sake of something else. If it is for his own sake, we enjoy him; if it is for the sake of something 
else, we use him. It seems to me, then, that he is to be loved for the sake of something else. For if a thing 
is to be loved for its own sake, then in the enjoyment of it consists a happy life, the hope of which at least, 
if not yet the reality, is our comfort in the present time. But a curse is pronounced on him who places his 
hope in man. 


21. Neither ought any one to have joy in himself, if you look at the matter clearly, because no one ought to 
love even himself for his own sake, but for the sake of Him who is the true object of enjoyment. For a man 
is never in so good a state as when his whole life is a journey towards the unchangeable life, and his 
affections are entirely fixed upon that. If, however, he loves himself for his own sake, he does not look at 
himself in relation to God, but turns his mind in upon him self, and so is not occupied with anything that is 
unchangeable. And thus he does not enjoy himself at his best, because he is better when his mind is fully 
fixed upon, and his affections wrapped up in, the unchangeable good, than when he turns from that to 
enjoy even himself. Wherefore if you ought not to love even yourself for your own sake, but for His in 
whom your love finds its most worthy object, no other man has a right to be angry if you love him too for 
God’s sake. For this is the law of love that has been laid down by Divine authority: “Thou shall love thy 
neighbor as thyself;” but, “Thou shall love God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind:” so that you are to concentrate all your thoughts, your whole life and your whole intelligence upon 
Him from whom you derive all that you bring. For when He says, “With all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind,” He means that no part of our life is to be unoccupied, and to afford room, as it 
were, for the wish to enjoy some other object, but that whatever else may suggest itself to us as an object 
worthy of love is to be borne into the same channel in which the whole current of our affections flows. 
Whoever, then, loves his neighbor aright, ought to urge upon him that he too should love God with his 
whole heart, and soul, and mind. For in this way, loving his neighbor as himself, a man turns the whole 
current of his love both for himself and his neighbor into the channel of the love of God, which suffers no 
stream to be drawn off from itself by whose diversion its own volume would be diminished. 


CHAPTER 23 
MAN NEEDS NO INJUNCTION TO LOVE HIMSELF AND HIS OWN BODY 


22. Those things which are objects of use are not all, however, to be loved, but those only which are either 
united with us in a common relation to God, such as a man or an angel, or are so related to us as to need 
the goodness of God through our instrumentality, such as the body. For assuredly the martyrs did not love 
the wickedness of their persecutors, although they used it to attain the favor of God. As, then, there are 
four kinds of things that are to be loved,—first, that which is above us; second, ourselves; third, that 
which is on a level with us; fourth, that which is beneath us,—no precepts need be given about the second 
and fourth of these. For, however far a man may fall away from the truth, he still continues to love himself, 
and to love his own body. The soul which flies away from the unchangeable Light, the Ruler of all things, 
does so that it may rule over itself and over its own body; and so it cannot but love both itself and its own 
body. 


23. Morever, it thinks it has attained something very great if it is able to lord it over its companions, that 
is, other men. For it is inherent in the sinful soul to desire above all things, and to claim as due to itself, 
that which is properly due to God only. Now such love of itself is more correctly called hate. For it is not 
just that it should desire what is beneath it to be obedient to it while itself will not obey its own superior; 
and most justly has it been said, “He who loveth iniquity hateth his own soul.” And accordingly the soul 


becomes weak, and endures much suffering about the mortal body. For, of course, it must love the body, 
and be grieved at its corruption; and the immortality and incorruptibility of the body spring out of the 
health of the soul. Now the health of the soul is to cling steadfastly to the better part, that is, to the 
unchangeable God. But when it aspires to lord it even over those who are by nature its equals,—that is, its 
fellow-men,—this is a reach of arrogance utterly intolerable. 


CHAPTER 24 


NO MAN HATES HIS OWN FLESH, NOT EVEN THOSE WHO ABUSE IT 


24. No man, then, hates himself. On this point, indeed, no question was ever raised by any sect. But 
neither does any man hate his own body. For the apostle says truly, “No man ever yet hated his own flesh.” 
And when some people say that they would rather be without a body altogether, they entirely deceive 
themselves. For it is not their body, but its corruptions and its heaviness, that they hate. And so it is not no 
body, but an uncorrupted and very light body, that they want. But they think a body of that kind would be 
no body at all, because they think such a thing as that must be a spirit. And as to the fact that they seem 
in some sort to scourge their bodies by abstinence and toil, those who do this in the right spirit do it not 
that they may get rid of their body, but that they may have it in subjection and ready for every needful 
work. For they strive by a kind of toilsome exercise of the body itself to root out those lusts that are 
hurtful to the body, that is, those habits and affections of the soul that lead to the enjoyment of unworthy 
objects. They are not destroying themselves; they are taking care of their health. 


25. Those, on the other hand, who do this in a perverse spirit, make war upon their own body as if it were 
a natural enemy. And in this matter they are led astray by a mistaken interpretation of what they read: 
“The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, and these are contrary the one to the 
other.” For this is said of the carnal habit yet unsubdued, against which the spirit lusteth, not to destroy 
the body, but to eradicate the lust of the body—i.e., its evil habit—and thus to make it subject to the spirit, 
which is what the order of nature demands. For as, after the resurrection, the body, having become wholly 
subject to the spirit, will live in perfect peace to all eternity; even in this life we must make it an object to 
have the carnal habit changed for the better, so that its inordinate affections may not war against the soul. 
And until this shall take place, “the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh;” the 
spirit struggling, not in hatred, but for the mastery, because it desires that what it loves should be subject 
to the higher principle; and the flesh struggling, not in hatred, but because of the bondage of habit which 
it has derived from its parent stock, and which has grown in upon it by a law of nature till it has become 
inveterate. The spirit, then, in subduing the flesh, is working as it were to destroy the ill-founded peace of 
an evil habit, and to bring about the real peace which springs out of a good habit. Nevertheless, not even 
those who, led astray by false notions, hate their bodies would be prepared to sacrifice one eye, even 
supposing they could do so without suffering any pain, and that they had as much sight left in one as they 
formerly had in two, unless some object was to be attained which would overbalance the loss. This and 
other indications of the same kind are sufficient to show those who candidly seek the truth how well- 
founded is the statement of the apostle when he says, “No man ever yet hated his own flesh.” He adds too, 
“but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the Lord the Church.” 


CHAPTER 25 


A MAN MAY LOVE SOMETHING MORE THAN HIS BODY, BUT DOES NOT THEREFORE HATE HIS BODY 


26. Man, therefore, ought to be taught the due measure of loving, that is, in what measure he may love 
himself so as to be of service to himself. For that he does love himself, and does desire to do good to 
himself, nobody but a fool would doubt. He is to be taught, too, in what measure to love his body, so as to 
care for it wisely and within due limits. For it is equally manifest that he loves his body also, and desires to 
keep it safe and sound. And yet a man may have something that he loves better than the safety and 
soundness of his body. For many have been found voluntarily to suffer both pains and amputations of some 
of their limbs that they might obtain other objects which they valued more highly. But no one is to be told 
not to desire the safety and health of his body because there is something he desires more. For the miser, 
though he loves money, buys bread for himself,—that is, he gives away money that he is very fond of and 
desires to heap up,—but it is because he values more highly the bodily health which the bread sustains. It 
is superfluous to argue longer on a point so very plain, but this is just what the error of wicked men often 
compels us to do. 


CHAPTER 26 


THE COMMAND TO LOVE GOD AND OUR NEIGHBOR INCLUDES A COMMAND TO LOVE OURSELVES 


27. Seeing, then, that there is no need of a command that every man should love himself and his own 
body,—seeing, that is, that we love ourselves, and what is beneath us but connected with us, through a 
law of nature which has never been violated, and which is common to us with the beasts (for even the 
beasts love themselves and their own bodies),—it only remained necessary to lay injunctions upon us in 
regard to God above us, and our neighbor beside us. “Thou shalt love,” He says, “the Lord thy God with all 


thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind; and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On 
these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” Thus the end of the commandment is love, 
and that twofold, the love of God and the love of our neighbor. Now, if you take yourself in your entirety,— 
that is, soul and body together,—and your neighbor in his entirety, soul and body together (for man is 
made up of soul and body), you will find that none of the classes of things that are to be loved is 
overlooked in these two commandments. For though, when the love of God comes first, and the measure 
of our love for Him is prescribed in such terms that it is evident all other things are to find their centre in 
Him, nothing seems to be said about our love for ourselves; yet when it is said, “Thou shall love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” it at once becomes evident that our love for ourselves has not been overlooked. 


CHAPTER 27 
THE ORDER OF LOVE 


28. Now he is a man of just and holy life who forms an unprejudiced estimate of things, and keeps his 
affections also under strict control, so that he neither loves what he ought not to love, nor fails to love 
what he ought to love, nor loves that more which ought to be loved less, nor loves that equally which 
ought to be loved either less or more, nor loves that less or more which ought to be loved equally. No 
sinner is to be loved as a sinner; and every man is to be loved as a man for God’s sake; but God is to be 
loved for His own sake. And if God is to be loved more than any man, each man ought to love God more 
than himself. Likewise we ought to love another man better than our own body, because all things are to 
be loved in reference to God, and another man can have fellowship with us in the enjoyment of God, 
whereas our body cannot; for the body only lives through the soul, and it is by the soul that we enjoy God. 


CHAPTER 28 
HOW WE ARE TO DECIDE WHOM TO AID 


29. Further, all men are to be loved equally. But since you cannot do good to all, you are to pay special 
regard to those who, by the accidents of time, or place, or circumstance, are brought into closer 
connection with you. For, suppose that you had a great deal of some commodity, and felt bound to give it 
away to somebody who had none, and that it could not be given to more than one person; if two persons 
presented themselves, neither of whom had either from need or relationship a greater claim upon you 
than the other, you could do nothing fairer than choose by lot to which you would give what could not be 
given to both. Just so among men: since you cannot consult for the good of them all, you must take the 
matter as decided for you by a sort of lot, according as each man happens for the time being to be more 
closely connected with you. 


CHAPTER 29 
WE ARE TO DESIRE AND ENDEAVOR THAT ALL MEN MAY LOVE GOD 


30. Now of all who can with us enjoy God, we love partly those to whom we render services, partly those 
who render services to us, partly those who both help us in our need and in turn are helped by us, partly 
those upon whom we confer no advantage and from whom we look for none. We ought to desire, however, 
that they should all join with us in loving God, and all the assistance that we either give them or accept 
from them should tend to that one end. For in the theatres, dens of iniquity though they be, if a man is 
fond of a particular actor, and enjoys his art as a great or even as the very greatest good, he is fond of all 
who join with him in admiration of his favorite, not for their own sakes, but for the sake of him whom they 
admire in common; and the more fervent he is in his admiration, the more he works in every way he can 
to secure new admirers for him, and the more anxious he becomes to show him to others; and if he find 
any one comparatively indifferent, he does all he can to excite his interest by urging his favorite’s merits: 
if, however, he meet with any one who opposes him, he is exceedingly displeased by such a man’s 
contempt of his favorite, and strives in every way he can to remove it. Now, if this be so, what does it 
become us to do who live in the fellowship of the love of God, the enjoyment of whom is true happiness of 
life, to whom all who love Him owe both their own existence and the love they bear Him, concerning 
whom we have no fear that any one who comes to know Him will be disappointed in Him, and who desires 
our love, not for any gain to Himself, but that those who love Him may obtain an eternal reward, even 
Himself whom they love? And hence it is that we love even our enemies. For we do not fear them, seeing 
they cannot take away from us what we love; but we pity them rather, because the more they hate us the 
more are they separated from Him whom we love. For if they would turn to Him, they must of necessity 
love Him as the supreme good, and love us too as partakers with them in so great a blessing. 


CHAPTER 30 
WHETHER ANGELS ARE TO BE RECKONED OUR NEIGHBORS 


31. There arises further in this connection a question about angels. For they are happy in the enjoyment 
of Him whom we long to enjoy; and the more we enjoy Him in this life as through a glass darkly, the more 


easy do we find it to bear our pilgrimage, and the more eagerly do we long for its termination. But it is not 
irrational to ask whether in those two commandments is included the love of angels also. For that He who 
commanded us to love our neighbor made no exception, as far as men are concerned, is shown both by 
our Lord Himself in the Gospel, and by the Apostle Paul. For when the man to whom our Lord delivered 
those two commandments, and to whom He said that on these hang all the law and the prophets, asked 
Him, “And who is my neighbor?” He told him of a certain man who, going down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
fell among thieves, and was severely wounded by them, and left naked and half dead. And He showed him 
that nobody was neighbor to this man except him who took pity upon him and came forward to relieve and 
care for him. And the man who had asked the question admitted the truth of this when he was himself 
interrogated in turn. To whom our Lord says, “Go and do thou likewise;” teaching us that he is our 
neighbor whom it is our duty to help in his need, or whom it would be our duty to help if he were in need. 
Whence it follows, that he whose duty it would be in turn to help us is our neighbor. For the name 
“neighbor” is a relative one, and no one can be neighbor except to a neighbor. And, again, who does not 
see that no exception is made of any one as a person to whom the offices of mercy may be denied when 
our Lord extends the rule even to our enemies? “Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you.” 


32. And so also the Apostle Paul teaches when he says: “For this, Thou shall not commit adultery, Thou 
shall not kill, Thou shall not steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness, Thou shall not covet; and if there be 
any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, namely, Thou shall love thy neighbor 
as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his neighbor.” Whoever then supposes that the apostle did not embrace 
every man in this precept, is compelled to admit, what is at once most absurd and most pernicious, that 
the apostle thought it no sin, if a man were not a Christian or were an enemy, to commit adultery with his 
wife, or to kill him, or to covet his goods. And as nobody but a fool would say this, it is clear that every 
man is to be considered our neighbor, because we are to work no ill to any man. 


33. But now, if every one to whom we ought to show, or who ought to show to us, the offices of mercy is by 
right called a neighbor, it is manifest that the command to love our neighbor embraces the holy angels 
also, seeing that so great offices of mercy have been performed by them on our behalf, as may easily be 
shown by turning the attention to many passages of Holy Scripture. And on this ground even God Himself, 
our Lord, desired to be called our neighbor. For our Lord Jesus Christ points to Himself under the figure of 
the man who brought aid to him who was lying half dead on the road, wounded and abandoned by the 
robbers. And the Psalmist says in his prayer, “I behaved myself as though he had been my friend or 
brother.” But as the Divine nature is of higher excellence than, and far removed above, our nature, the 
command to love God is distinct from that to love our neighbor. For He shows us pity on account of His 
own goodness, but we show pity to one another on account of His;—that is, He pities us that we may fully 
enjoy Himself; we pity one another that we may fully enjoy Him. 


CHAPTER 31 
GOD USES RATHER THAN ENJOYS US 


34. And on this ground, when we say that we enjoy only that which we love for its own sake, and that 
nothing is a true object of enjoyment except that which makes us happy, and that all other things are for 
use, there seems still to be something that requires explanation. For God loves us, and Holy Scripture 
frequently sets before us the love He has towards us. In what way then does He love us? As objects of use 
or as objects of enjoyment? If He enjoys us, He must be in need of good from us, and no sane man will say 
that; for all the good we enjoy is either Himself, or what comes from Himself. And no one can be ignorant 
or in doubt as to the fact that the light stands in no need of the glitter of the things it has itself lit up. The 
Psalmist says most plainly, “I said to the Lord, Thou art my God, for Thou needest not my goodness.” He 
does not enjoy us then, but makes use of us. For if He neither enjoys nor uses us, I am at a loss to discover 
in what way He can love us. 


CHAPTER 32 
IN WHAT WAY GOD USES MAN 


35. But neither does He use after our fashion of using. For when we use objects, we do so with a view to 
the full enjoyment of the goodness of God. God, however, in His use of us, has reference to His own 
goodness. For it is because He is good we exist; and so far as we truly exist we are good. And, further, 
because He is also just, we cannot with impunity be evil; and so far as we are evil, so far is our existence 
less complete. Now He is the first and supreme existence, who is altogether unchangeable, and who could 
say in the fullest sense of the words, “I AM That I AM,” and “Thou shalt say to them, I AM hath sent me 
unto you;” so that all other things that exist, both owe their existence entirely to Him, and are good only 
so far as He has given it to them to be so. That use, then, which God is said to make of us has no reference 
to His own advantage, but to ours only; and, so far as He is concerned, has reference only to His 
goodness. When we take pity upon a man and care for him, it is for his advantage we do so; but somehow 
or other our own advantage follows by a sort of natural consequence, for God does not leave the mercy we 
show to him who needs it to go without reward. Now this is our highest reward, that we should fully enjoy 
Him, and that all who enjoy Him should enjoy one another in Him. 


CHAPTER 33 
IN WHAT WAY MAN SHOULD BE ENJOYED 


36. For if we find our happiness complete in one another, we stop short upon the road, and place our hope 
of happiness in man or angel. Now the proud man and the proud angel arrogate this to themselves, and 
are glad to have the hope of others fixed upon them. But, on the contrary, the holy man and the holy 
angel, even when we are weary and anxious to stay with them and rest in them, set themselves to recruit 
our energies with the provision which they have received of God for us or for themselves; and then urge 
us thus refreshed to go on our way towards Him, in the enjoyment of whom we find our common 
happiness. For even the apostle exclaims, “Was Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized in the name of 
Paul?” and again: “Neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the 
increase.” And the angel admonisheth the man who is about to worship him, that he should rather worship 
Him who is his Master, and under whom he himself is a fellow-servant. 


37. But when you have joy of a man in God, it is God rather than man that you enjoy. For you enjoy Him by 
whom you are made happy, and you rejoice to have come to Him in whose presence you place your hope 
of joy. And accordingly, Paul says to Philemon, “Yea, brother, let me have joy of thee in the Lord.” For if he 
had not added “in the Lord,” but had only said, “Let me have joy of thee,” he would have implied that he 
fixed his hope of happiness upon him, although even in the immediate context to “enjoy” is used in the 
sense of to “use with delight.” For when the thing that we love is near us, it is a matter of course that it 
should bring delight with it. And if you pass beyond this delight, and make it a means to that which you 
are permanently to rest in, you are using it, and it is an abuse of language to say that you enjoy it. But if 
you cling to it, and rest in it, finding your happiness complete in it, then you may be truly and properly 
said to enjoy it. And this we must never do except in the case of the Blessed Trinity, who is the Supreme 
and Unchangeable Good. 


CHAPTER 34 
CHRIST THE FIRST WAY TO GOD 


38. And mark that even when He who is Himself the Truth and the Word, by whom all things were made, 
had been made flesh that He might dwell among us, the apostle yet says: “Yea, though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him no more.” For Christ, desiring not only to give the 
possession to those who had completed the journey, but also to be Himself the way to those who were just 
setting out, determined to take a fleshly body. Whence also that expression, “The Lord created me in the 
beginning of His way,” that is, that those who wished to come might begin their journey in Him. The 
apostle, therefore, although still on the way, and following after God who called him to the reward of His 
heavenly calling, yet forgetting those things which were behind, and pressing on towards those things 
which were before, had already passed over the beginning of the way, and had now no further need of it; 
yet by this way all must commence their journey who desire to attain to the truth, and to rest in eternal 
life. For He says: “I am the way, and the truth, and the life;” that is, by me men come, to me they come, in 
me they rest. For when we come to Him, we come to the Father also, because through an equal an equal 
is known; and the Holy Spirit binds, and as it were seals us, so that we are able to rest permanently in the 
supreme and unchangeable Good. And hence we may learn how essential it is that nothing should detain 
us on the way, when not even our Lord Himself, so far as He has condescended to be our way, is willing to 
detain us, but wishes us rather to press on; and, instead of weakly clinging to temporal things, even 
though these have been put on and worn by Him for our salvation, to pass over them quickly, and to 
struggle to attain unto Himself, who has freed our nature from the bondage of temporal things, and has 
set it down at the right hand of His Father. 


CHAPTER 35 
THE FULFILLMENT AND END OF SCRIPTURE IS THE LOVE OF GOD AND OUR NEIGHBOR 


39. Of all, then, that has been said since we entered upon the discussion about things, this is the sum: that 
we should clearly understand that the fulfillment and the end of the Law, and of all Holy Scripture, is the 
love of an object which is to be enjoyed, and the love of an object which can enjoy that other in fellowship 
with ourselves. For there is no need of a command that each man should love himself. The whole temporal 
dispensation for our salvation, therefore, was framed by the providence of God that we might know this 
truth and be able to act upon it; and we ought to use that dispensation, not with such love and delight as if 
it were a good to rest in, but with a transient feeling rather, such as we have towards the road, or 
carriages, or other things that are merely means. Perhaps some other comparison can be found that will 
more suitably express the idea that we are to love the things by which we are borne only for the sake of 
that towards which we are borne. 


CHAPTER 36 


THAT INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE WHICH BUILDS US UP IN LOVE IS NOT PERNICIOUSLY DECEPTIVE NOR 
MENDACIOUS, EVEN THOUGH IT BE FAULTY. THE INTERPRETER, HOWEVER, SHOULD BE CORRECTED 


40. Whoever, then, thinks that he understands the Holy Scriptures, or any part of them, but puts such an 
interpretation upon them as does not tend to build up this twofold love of God and our neighbor, does not 
yet understand them as he ought. If, on the other hand, a man draws a meaning from them that may be 
used for the building up of love, even though he does not happen upon the precise meaning which the 
author whom he reads intended to express in that place, his error is not pernicious, and he is wholly clear 
from the charge of deception. For there is involved in deception the intention to say what is false; and we 
find plenty of people who intend to deceive, but nobody who wishes to be deceived. Since, then, the man 
who knows practises deceit, and the ignorant man is practised upon, it is quite clear that in any particular 
case the man who is deceived is a better man than he who deceives, seeing that it is better to suffer than 
to commit injustice. Now every man who lies commits an injustice; and if any man thinks that a lie is ever 
useful, he must think that injustice is sometimes useful. For no liar keeps faith in the matter about which 
he lies. He wishes, of course, that the man to whom he lies should place confidence in him; and yet he 
betrays his confidence by lying to him. Now every man who breaks faith is unjust. Either, then, injustice is 
sometimes useful (which is impossible), or a lie is never useful. 


41. Whoever takes another meaning out of Scripture than the writer intended, goes astray, but not 
through any falsehood in Scripture. Nevertheless, as I was going to say, if his mistaken interpretation 
tends to build up love, which is the end of the commandment, he goes astray in much the same way as a 
man who by mistake quits the high road, but yet reaches through the fields the same place to which the 
road leads. He is to be corrected, however, and to be shown how much better it is not to quit the straight 
road, lest, if he get into a habit of going astray, he may sometimes take cross roads, or even go in the 
wrong direction altogether. 


CHAPTER 37 
DANGERS OF MISTAKEN INTERPRETATION 


For if he takes up rashly a meaning which the author whom he is reading did not intend, he often falls in 
with other statements which he cannot harmonize with this meaning. And if he admits that these 
statements are true and certain, then it follows that the meaning he had put upon the former passage 
cannot be the true one: and so it comes to pass, one can hardly tell how, that, out of love for his own 
opinion, he begins to feel more angry with Scripture than he is with himself. And if he should once permit 
that evil to creep in, it will utterly destroy him. “For we walk by faith, not by sight.” Now faith will totter if 
the authority of Scripture begin to shake. And then, if faith totter, love itself will grow cold. For if a man 
has fallen from faith, he must necessarily also fall from love; for he cannot love what he does not believe 
to exist. But if he both believes and loves, then through good works, and through diligent attention to the 
precepts of morality, he comes to hope also that he shall attain the object of his love. And so these are the 
three things to which all knowledge and all prophecy are subservient: faith, hope, love. 


CHAPTER 38 
LOVE NEVER FAILETH 


42. But sight shall displace faith; and hope shall be swallowed up in that perfect bliss to which we shall 
come: love, on the other hand, shall wax greater when these others fail. For if we love by faith that which 
as yet we see not, how much more shall we love it when we begin to see! And if we love by hope that 
which as yet we have not reached, how much more shall we love it when we reach it! For there is this 
great difference between things temporal and things eternal, that a temporal object is valued more before 
we possess it, and begins to prove worthless the moment we attain it, because it does not satisfy the soul, 
which has its only true and sure resting-place in eternity: an eternal object, on the other hand, is loved 
with greater ardor when it is in possession than while it is still an object of desire, for no one in his 
longing for it can set a higher value on it than really belongs to it, so as to think it comparatively 
worthless when he finds it of less value than he thought; on the contrary, however high the value any man 
may set upon it when he is on his way to possess it, he will find it, when it comes into his possession, of 
higher value still. 


CHAPTER 39 
HE WHO IS MATURE IN FAITH, HOPE AND LOVE, NEEDS SCRIPTURE NO LONGER 


43. And thus a man who is resting upon faith, hope and love, and who keeps a firm hold upon these, does 
not need the Scriptures except for the purpose of instructing others. Accordingly, many live without 
copies of the Scriptures, even in solitude, on the strength of these three graces. So that in their case, I 
think, the saying is already fulfilled: “Whether there be prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be 


tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away.” Yet by means of these 
instruments (as they may be called), so great an edifice of faith and love has been built up in them, that, 
holding to what is perfect, they do not seek for what is only in part perfect—of course, I mean, so far as is 
possible in this life; for, in comparison with the future life, the life of no just and holy man is perfect here. 
Therefore the apostle says: “Now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of these is 
charity:” because, when a man shall have reached the eternal world, while the other two graces will fail, 
love will remain greater and more assured. 


CHAPTER 40 


WHAT MANNER OF READER SCRIPTURE DEMANDS 


44. And, therefore, if a man fully understands that “the end of the commandment is charity, out of a pure 
heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned,” and is bent upon making all his understanding of 
Scripture to bear upon these three graces, he may come to the interpretation of these books with an easy 
mind. For while the apostle says “love,” he adds “out of a pure heart,” to provide against anything being 
loved but that which is worthy of love. And he joins with this “a good conscience,” in reference to hope; 
for, if a man has the burthen of a bad conscience, he despairs of ever reaching that which he believes in 
and loves. And in the third place he says: “and of faith unfeigned.” For if our faith is free from all 
hypocrisy, then we both abstain from loving what is unworthy of our love, and by living uprightly we are 
able to indulge the hope that our hope shall not be in vain. 


For these reasons I have been anxious to speak about the objects of faith, as far as I thought it necessary 
for my present purpose; for much has already been said on this subject in other volumes, either by others 
or by myself. And so let this be the end of the present book. In the next I shall discuss, as far as God shall 
give me light, the subject of signs. 


Book II 


Argument—Having completed his exposition of things, the author now proceeds to discuss the subject of 
signs. He first defines what a sign is, and shows that there are two classes of signs, the natural and the 
conventional. Of conventional signs (which are the only class here noticed), words are the most numerous 
and important, and are those with which the interpreter of Scripture is chiefly concerned. The difficulties 
and obscurities of Scripture spring chiefly from two sources, unknown and ambiguous signs. The present 
book deals only with unknown signs, the ambiguities of language being reserved for treatment in the next 
book. The difficulty arising from ignorance of signs is to be removed by learning the Greek and Hebrew 
languages, in which Scripture is written, by comparing the various translations, and by attending to the 
context. In the interpretation of figurative expressions, knowledge of things is as necessary as knowledge 
of words; and the various sciences and arts of the heathen, so far as they are true and useful, may be 
turned to account in removing our ignorance of signs, whether these be direct or figurative. Whilst 
exposing the folly and futility of many heathen superstitions and practices, the author points out how all 
that is sound and useful in their science and philosophy may be turned to a Christian use. And in 
conclusion, he shows the spirit in which it behoves us to address ourselves to the study and interpretation 
of the sacred books. 


CHAPTER 1 


SIGNS, THEIR NATURE AND VARIETY 


1. As when I was writing about things, I introduced the subject with a warning against attending to 
anything but what they are in themselves, even though they are signs of something else, so now, when I 
come in its turn to discuss the subject of signs, I lay down this direction, not to attend to what they are in 
themselves, but to the fact that they are signs, that is, to what they signify. For a sign is a thing which, 
over and above the impression it makes on the senses, causes something else to come into the mind as a 
consequence of itself: as when we see a footprint, we conclude that an animal whose footprint this is has 
passed by; and when we see smoke, we know that there is fire beneath; and when we hear the voice of a 
living man, we think of the feeling in his mind; and when the trumpet sounds, soldiers know that they are 
to advance or retreat, or do whatever else the state of the battle requires. 


2. Now some signs are natural, others conventional. Natural signs are those which, apart from any 
intention or desire of using them as signs, do yet lead to the knowledge of something else, as, for 
example, smoke when it indicates fire. For it is not from any intention of making it a sign that it is so, but 
through attention to experience we come to know that fire is beneath, even when nothing but smoke can 
be seen. And the footprint of an animal passing by belongs to this class of signs. And the countenance of 
an angry or sorrowful man indicates the feeling in his mind, independently of his will: and in the same way 
every other emotion of the mind is betrayed by the tell-tale countenance, even though we do nothing with 
the intention of making it known. This class of signs, however, it is no part of my design to discuss at 
present. But as it comes under this division of the subject, I could not altogether pass it over. It will be 
enough to have noticed it thus far. 


CHAPTER 2 
OF THE KIND OF SIGNS WE ARE NOW CONCERNED WITH 


3. Conventional signs, on the other hand, are those which living beings mutually exchange for the purpose 
of showing, as well as they can, the feelings of their minds, or their perceptions, or their thoughts. Nor is 
there any reason for giving a sign except the desire of drawing forth and conveying into another’s mind 
what the giver of the sign has in his own mind. We wish, then, to consider and discuss this class of signs 
so far as men are concerned with it, because even the signs which have been given us of God, and which 
are contained in the Holy Scriptures, were made known to us through men—those, namely, who wrote the 
Scriptures. The beasts, too, have certain signs among themselves by which they make known the desires 
in their mind. For when the poultry-cock has discovered food, he signals with his voice for the hen to run 
to him, and the dove by cooing calls his mate, or is called by her in turn; and many signs of the same kind 
are matters of common observation. Now whether these signs, like the expression or the cry of a man in 
grief, follow the movement of the mind instinctively and apart from any purpose, or whether they are 
really used with the purpose of signification, is another question, and does not pertain to the matter in 
hand. And this part of the subject I exclude from the scope of this work as not necessary to my present 
object. 


CHAPTER 3 


AMONG SIGNS, WORDS HOLD THE CHIEF PLACE 


4. Of the signs, then, by which men communicate their thoughts to one another, some relate to the sense 
of sight, some to that of hearing, a very few to the other senses. For, when we nod, we give no sign except 
to the eyes of the man to whom we wish by this sign to impart our desire. And some convey a great deal 
by the motion of the hands: and actors by movements of all their limbs give certain signs to the initiated, 
and, so to speak, address their conversation to the eyes: and the military standards and flags convey 
through the eyes the will of the commanders. And all these signs are as it were a kind of visible words. 
The signs that address themselves to the ear are, as I have said, more numerous, and for the most part 
consist of words. For though the bugle and the flute and the lyre frequently give not only a sweet but a 
significant sound, yet all these signs are very few in number compared with words. For among men words 
have obtained far and away the chief place as a means of indicating the thoughts of the mind. Our Lord, it 
is true, gave a sign through the odor of the ointment which was poured out upon His feet; and in the 
sacrament of His body and blood He signified His will through the sense of taste; and when by touching 
the hem of His garment the woman was made whole, the act was not wanting in significance. But the 
countless multitude of the signs through which men express their thoughts consist of words. For I have 
been able to put into words all those signs, the various classes of which I have briefly touched upon, but I 
could by no effort express words in terms of those signs. 


CHAPTER 4 


ORIGIN OF WRITING 


5. But because words pass away as soon as they strike upon the air, and last no longer than their sound, 
men have by means of letters formed signs of words. Thus the sounds of the voice are made visible to the 
eye, not of course as sounds, but by means of certain signs. It has been found impossible, however, to 
make those signs common to all nations owing to the sin of discord among men, which springs from every 
man trying to snatch the chief place for himself. And that celebrated tower which was built to reach to 
heaven was an indication of this arrogance of spirit; and the ungodly men concerned in it justly earned the 
punishment of having not their minds only, but their tongues besides, thrown into confusion and 
discordance. 


CHAPTER 5 
SCRIPTURE TRANSLATED INTO VARIOUS LANGUAGES 


6. And hence it happened that even Holy Scripture, which brings a remedy for the terrible diseases of the 
human will, being at first set forth in one language, by means of which it could at the fit season be 
disseminated through the whole world, was interpreted into various tongues, and spread far and wide, 
and thus became known to the nations for their salvation. And in reading it, men seek nothing more than 
to find out the thought and will of those by whom it was written, and through these to find out the will of 
God, in accordance with which they believe these men to have spoken. 


CHAPTER 6 
USE OF THE OBSCURITIES IN SCRIPTURE WHICH ARISE FROM ITS FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 


7. But hasty and careless readers are led astray by many and manifold obscurities and ambiguities, 
substituting one meaning for another; and in some places they cannot hit upon even a fair interpretation. 
Some of the expressions are so obscure as to shroud the meaning in the thickest darkness. And I do not 
doubt that all this was divinely arranged for the purpose of subduing pride by toil, and of preventing a 
feeling of satiety in the intellect, which generally holds in small esteem what is discovered without 
difficulty. For why is it, I ask, that if any one says that there are holy and just men whose life and 
conversation the Church of Christ uses as a means of redeeming those who come to it from all kinds of 
superstitions, and making them through their imitation of good men members of its own body; men who, 
as good and true servants of God, have come to the baptismal font laying down the burdens of the world, 
and who rising thence do, through the implanting of the Holy Spirit, yield the fruit of a two-fold love, a 
love, that is, of God and their neighbor;—how is it, I say, that if a man says this, he does not please his 
hearer so much as when he draws the same meaning from that passage in Canticles, where it is said of 
the Church, when it is being praised under the figure of a beautiful woman, “Thy teeth are like a flock of 
sheep that are shorn which came up from the washing, whereof every one bears twins, and none is barren 
among them?” Does the hearer learn anything more than when he listens to the same thought expressed 
in the plainest language, without the help of this figure? And yet, I don’t know why, I feel greater pleasure 
in contemplating holy men, when I view them as the teeth of the Church, tearing men away from their 
errors, and bringing them into the Church’s body, with all their harshness softened down, just as if they 
had been torn off and masticated by the teeth. It is with the greatest pleasure, too, that I recognize them 
under the figure of sheep that have been shorn, laying down the burthens of the world like fleeces, and 


coming up from the washing, i.e., from baptism, and all bearing twins, i.e., the twin commandments of 
love, and none among them barren in that holy fruit. 


8. But why I view them with greater delight under that aspect than if no such figure were drawn from the 
sacred books, though the fact would remain the same and the knowledge the same, is another question, 
and one very difficult to answer. Nobody, however, has any doubt about the facts, both that it is pleasanter 
in some cases to have knowledge communicated through figures, and that what is attended with difficulty 
in the seeking gives greater pleasure in the finding.—For those who seek but do not find suffer from 
hunger. Those, again, who do not seek at all because they have what they require just beside them often 
grow languid from satiety. Now weakness from either of these causes is to be avoided. Accordingly the 
Holy Spirit has, with admirable wisdom and care for our welfare, so arranged the Holy Scriptures as by 
the plainer passages to satisfy our hunger, and by the more obscure to stimulate our appetite. For almost 
nothing is dug out of those obscure passages which may not be found set forth in the plainest language 
elsewhere. 


CHAPTER 7 


STEPS TO WISDOM: FIRST, FEAR; SECOND, PIETY; THIRD, KNOWLEDGE; FOURTH, RESOLUTION; FIFTH, COUNSEL; 
SIXTH, PURIFICATION OF HEART; SEVENTH, STOP OR TERMINATION, WISDOM 


9. First of all, then, it is necessary that we should be led by the fear of God to seek the knowledge of His 
will, what He commands us to desire and what to avoid. Now this fear will of necessity excite in us the 
thought of our mortality and of the death that is before us, and crucify all the motions of pride as if our 
flesh were nailed to the tree. Next it is necessary to have our hearts subdued by piety, and not to run in 
the face of Holy Scripture, whether when understood it strikes at some of our sins, or, when not 
understood, we feel as if we could be wiser and give better commands ourselves. We must rather think 
and believe that whatever is there written, even though it be hidden, is better and truer than anything we 
could devise by our own wisdom. 


10. After these two steps of fear and piety, we come to the third step, knowledge, of which I have now 
undertaken to treat. For in this every earnest student of the Holy Scriptures exercises himself, to find 
nothing else in them but that God is to be loved for His own sake, and our neighbor for God’s sake; and 
that God is to be loved with all the heart, and with all the soul, and with all the mind, and one’s neighbor 
as one’s self—that is, in such a way that all our love for our neighbor, like all our love for ourselves, should 
have reference to God. And on these two commandments I touched in the previous book when I was 
treating about things. It is necessary, then, that each man should first of all find in the Scriptures that he, 
through being entangled in the love of this world—i.e., of temporal things—has been drawn far away from 
such a love for God and such a love for his neighbor as Scripture enjoins. Then that fear which leads him 
to think of the judgment of God, and that piety which gives him no option but to believe in and submit to 
the authority of Scripture, compel him to bewail his condition. For the knowledge of a good hope makes a 
man not boastful, but sorrowful. And in this frame of mind he implores with unremitting prayers the 
comfort of the Divine help that he may not be overwhelmed in despair, and so he gradually comes to the 
fourth step,—that is, strength and resolution,—in which he hungers and thirsts after righteousness. For in 
this frame of mind he extricates himself from every form of fatal joy in transitory things, and turning away 
from these, fixes his affection on things eternal, to wit, the unchangeable Trinity in unity. 


11. And when, to the extent of his power, he has gazed upon this object shining from afar, and has felt that 
owing to the weakness of his sight he cannot endure that matchless light, then in the fifth step—that is, in 
the counsel of compassion—he cleanses his soul, which is violently agitated, and disturbs him with base 
desires, from the filth it has contracted. And at this stage he exercises himself diligently in the love of his 
neighbor; and when he has reached the point of loving his enemy, full of hopes and unbroken in strength, 
he mounts to the sixth step, in which he purifies the eye itself which can see God, so far as God can be 
seen by those who as far as possible die to this world. For men see Him just so far as they die to this 
world; and so far as they live to it they see Him not. But yet, although that light may begin to appear 
clearer, and not only more tolerable, but even more delightful, still it is only through a glass darkly that 
we are Said to see, because we walk by faith, not by sight, while we continue to wander as strangers in 
this world, even though our conversation be in heaven. And at this stage, too, a man so purges the eye of 
his affections as not to place his neighbor before, or even in comparison with, the truth, and therefore not 
himself, because not him whom he loves as himself. Accordingly, that holy man will be so single and so 
pure in heart, that he will not step aside from the truth, either for the sake of pleasing men or with a view 
to avoid any of the annoyances which beset this life. Such a son ascends to wisdom, which is the seventh 
and last step, and which he enjoys in peace and tranquillity. For the fear of God is the beginning of 
wisdom. From that beginning, then, till we reach wisdom itself, our way is by the steps now described. 


CHAPTER 8 
THE CANONICAL BOOKS 


12. But let us now go back to consider the third step here mentioned, for it is about it that I have set 


myself to speak and reason as the Lord shall grant me wisdom. The most skillful interpreter of the sacred 
writings, then, will be he who in the first place has read them all and retained them in his knowledge, if 
not yet with full understanding, still with such knowledge as reading gives,—those of them, at least, that 
are called canonical. For he will read the others with greater safety when built up in the belief of the 
truth, so that they will not take first possession of a weak mind, nor, cheating it with dangerous falsehoods 
and delusions, fill it with prejudices adverse to a sound understanding. Now, in regard to the canonical 
Scriptures, he must follow the judgment of the greater number of catholic churches; and among these, of 
course, a high place must be given to such as have been thought worthy to be the seat of an apostle and 
to receive epistles. Accordingly, among the canonical Scriptures he will judge according to the following 
standard: to prefer those that are received by all the catholic churches to those which some do not 
receive. Among those, again, which are not received by all, he will prefer such as have the sanction of the 
greater number and those of greater authority, to such as are held by the smaller number and those of 
less authority. If, however, he shall find that some books are held by the greater number of churches, and 
others by the churches of greater authority (though this is not a very likely thing to happen), I think that 
in such a case the authority on the two sides is to be looked upon as equal. 


13. Now the whole canon of Scripture on which we say this judgment is to be exercised, is contained in 
the following books:—Five books of Moses, that is, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy; 
one book of Joshua the son of Nun; one of Judges; one short book called Ruth, which seems rather to 
belong to the beginning of Kings; next, four books of Kings, and two of Chronicles—these last not 
following one another, but running parallel, so to speak, and going over the same ground. The books now 
mentioned are history, which contains a connected narrative of the times, and follows the order of the 
events. There are other books which seem to follow no regular order, and are connected neither with the 
order of the preceding books nor with one another, such as Job, and Tobias, and Esther, and Judith, and 
the two books of Maccabees, and the two of Ezra, which last look more like a sequel to the continuous 
regular history which terminates with the books of Kings and Chronicles. Next are the Prophets, in which 
there is one book of the Psalms of David; and three books of Solomon, viz., Proverbs, Song of Songs, and 
Ecclesiastes. For two books, one called Wisdom and the other Ecclesiasticus, are ascribed to Solomon 
from a certain resemblance of style, but the most likely opinion is that they were written by Jesus the son 
of Sirach. Still they are to be reckoned among the prophetical books, since they have attained recognition 
as being authoritative. The remainder are the books which are strictly called the Prophets: twelve 
separate books of the prophets which are connected with one another, and having never been disjoined, 
are reckoned as one book; the names of these prophets are as follows:—Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi; then there are the four greater 
prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Ezekiel. The authority of the Old Testament is contained within the 
limits of these forty-four books. That of the New Testament, again, is contained within the following:— 
Four books of the Gospel, according to Matthew, according to Mark, according to Luke, according to John; 
fourteen epistles of the Apostle Paul—one to the Romans, two to the Corinthians, one to the Galatians, to 
the Ephesians, to the Philippians, two to the Thessalonians, one to the Colossians, two to Timothy, one to 
Titus, to Philemon, to the Hebrews: two of Peter; three of John; one of Jude; and one of James; one book of 
the Acts of the Apostles; and one of the Revelation of John. 


CHAPTER 9 
HOW WE SHOULD PROCEED IN STUDYING SCRIPTURE 


14. In all these books those who fear God and are of a meek and pious disposition seek the will of God. 
And in pursuing this search the first rule to be observed is, as I said, to know these books, if not yet with 
the understanding, still to read them so as to commit them to memory, or at least so as not to remain 
wholly ignorant of them. Next, those matters that are plainly laid down in them, whether rules of life or 
rules of faith, are to be searched into more carefully and more diligently; and the more of these a man 
discovers, the more capacious does his understanding become. For among the things that are plainly laid 
down in Scripture are to be found all matters that concern faith and the manner of life,—to wit, hope and 
love, of which I have spoken in the previous book. After this, when we have made ourselves to a certain 
extent familiar with the language of Scripture, we may proceed to open up and investigate the obscure 
passages, and in doing so draw examples from the plainer expressions to throw light upon the more 
obscure, and use the evidence of passages about which there is no doubt to remove all hesitation in 
regard to the doubtful passages. And in this matter memory counts for a great deal; but if the memory be 
defective, no rules can supply the want. 


CHAPTER 10 
UNKNOWN OR AMBIGUOUS SIGNS PREVENT SCRIPTURE FROM BEING UNDERSTOOD 


15. Now there are two causes which prevent what is written from being understood: its being vailed 
either under unknown, or under ambiguous signs. Signs are either proper or figurative. They are called 
proper when they are used to point out the objects they were designed to point out, as we say bos when 
we mean an ox, because all men who with us use the Latin tongue call it by this name. Signs are figurative 
when the things themselves which we indicate by the proper names are used to signify something else, as 


we say bos, and understand by that syllable the ox, which is ordinarily called by that name; but then 
further by that ox understand a preacher of the gospel, as Scripture signifies, according to the apostle’s 
explanation, when it says: “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.” 


CHAPTER 11 


KNOWLEDGE OF LANGUAGES, ESPECIALLY OF GREEK AND HEBREW, NECESSARY TO REMOVE IGNORANCE OR 
SIGNS 


16. The great remedy for ignorance of proper signs is knowledge of languages. And men who speak the 
Latin tongue, of whom are those I have undertaken to instruct, need two other languages for the 
knowledge of Scripture, Hebrew and Greek, that they may have recourse to the original texts if the 
endless diversity of the Latin translators throw them into doubt. Although, indeed, we often find Hebrew 
words untranslated in the books as for example, Amen, Halleluia, Racha, Hosanna, and others of the same 
kind. Some of these, although they could have been translated, have been preserved in their original form 
on account of the more sacred authority that attaches to it, as for example, Amen and Halleluia. Some of 
them, again, are said to be untranslatable into another tongue, of which the other two I have mentioned 
are examples. For in some languages there are words that cannot be translated into the idiom of another 
language. And this happens chiefly in the case of interjections, which are words that express rather an 
emotion of the mind than any part of a thought we have in our mind. And the two given above are said to 
be of this kind, Racha expressing the cry of an angry man, Hosanna that of a joyful man. But the 
knowledge of these languages is necessary, not for the sake of a few words like these which it is very easy 
to mark and to ask about, but, as has been said, on account of the diversities among translators. For the 
translations of the Scriptures from Hebrew into Greek can be counted, but the Latin translators are out of 
all number. For in the early days of the faith every man who happened to get his hands upon a Greek 
manuscript, and who thought he had any knowledge, were it ever so little, of the two languages, ventured 
upon the work of translation. 


CHAPTER 12 


A DIVERSITY OF INTERPRETATIONS IS USEFUL. ERRORS ARISING FROM AMBIGUOUS WORDS 


17. And this circumstance would assist rather than hinder the understanding of Scripture, if only readers 
were not careless. For the examination of a number of texts has often thrown light upon some of the more 
obscure passages; for example, in that passage of the prophet Isaiah, one translator reads: “And do not 
despise the domestics of thy seed;” another reads: “And do not despise thine own flesh.” Each of these in 
turn confirms the other. For the one is explained by the other; because “flesh” may be taken in its literal 
sense, so that a man may understand that he is admonished not to despise his own body; and “the 
domestics of thy seed” may be understood figuratively of Christians, because they are spiritually born of 
the same seed as ourselves, namely, the Word. When now the meaning of the two translators is compared, 
a more likely sense of the words suggests itself, viz., that the command is not to despise our kinsmen, 
because when one brings the expression “domestics of thy seed” into relation with “flesh,” kinsmen most 
naturally occur to one’s mind. Whence, I think, that expression of the apostle, when he says, “If by any 
means I may provoke to emulation them which are my flesh, and might save some of them;” that is, that 
through emulation of those who had believed, some of them might believe too. And he calls the Jews his 
“flesh,” on account of the relationship of blood. Again, that passage from the same prophet Isaiah: “If ye 
will not believe, ye shall not understand,” another has translated: “If ye will not believe, ye shall not 
abide.” Now which of these is the literal translation cannot be ascertained without reference to the text in 
the original tongue. And yet to those who read with knowledge, a great truth is to be found in each. For it 
is difficult for interpreters to differ so widely as not to touch at some point. Accordingly here, as 
understanding consists in sight, and is abiding, but faith feeds us as babes, upon milk, in the cradles of 
temporal things (for now we walk by faith, not by sight); as, moreover, unless we walk by faith, we shall 
not attain to sight, which does not pass away, but abides, our understanding being purified by holding to 
the truth;—for these reasons one says, “If ye will not believe, ye shall not understand;” but the other, “If 
ye will not believe, ye shall not abide.” 


18. And very often a translator, to whom the meaning is not well known, is deceived by an ambiguity in 
the original language, and puts upon the passage a construction that is wholly alien to the sense of the 
writer. As for example, some texts read: “Their feet are sharp to shed blood;” for the word hozus among 
the Greeks means both sharp and swift. And so he saw the true meaning who translated: “Their feet are 
swift to shed blood.” The other, taking the wrong sense of an ambiguous word, fell into error. Now 
translations such as this are not obscure, but false; and there is a wide difference between the two things. 
For we must learn not to interpret, but to correct texts of this sort. For the same reason it is, that because 
the Greek word moschos means a calf, some have not understood that moscheumata are shoots of trees, 
and have translated the word “calves;” and this error has crept into so many texts, that you can hardly 
find it written in any other way. And yet the meaning is very clear; for it is made evident by the words that 
follow. For “the plantings of an adulterer will not take deep root,” is a more suitable form of expression 
than the “calves;” because these walk upon the ground with their feet, and are not fixed in the earth by 
roots. In this passage, indeed, the rest of the context also justifies this translation. 


CHAPTER 13 
HOW FAULTY INTERPRETATIONS CAN BE EMENDED 


19. But since we do not clearly see what the actual thought is which the several translators endeavor to 
express, each according to his own ability and judgment, unless we examine it in the language which they 
translate; and since the translator, if he be not a very learned man, often departs from the meaning of his 
author, we must either endeavor to get a knowledge of those languages from which the Scriptures are 
translated into Latin, or we must get hold of the translations of those who keep rather close to the letter 
of the original, not because these are sufficient, but because we may use them to correct the freedom or 
the error of others, who in their translations have chosen to follow the sense quite as much as the words. 
For not only single words, but often whole phrases are translated, which could not be translated at all into 
the Latin idiom by any one who wished to hold by the usage of the ancients who spoke Latin. And though 
these sometimes do not interfere with the understanding of the passage, yet they are offensive to those 
who feel greater delight in things when even the signs of those things are kept in their own purity. For 
what is called a solecism is nothing else than the putting of words together according to a different rule 
from that which those of our predecessors who spoke with any authority followed. For whether we say 
inter homines (among men) or inter hominibus, is of no consequence to a man who only wishes to know 
the facts. And in the same way, what is a barbarism but the pronouncing of a word in a different way from 
that in which those who spoke Latin before us pronounced it? For whether the word ignoscere (to pardon) 
should be pronounced with the third syllable long or short, is not a matter of much concern to the man 
who is beseeching God, in any way at all that he can get the words out, to pardon his sins. What then is 
purity of speech, except the preserving of the custom of language established by the authority of former 
speakers? 


20. And men are easily offended in a matter of this kind, just in proportion as they are weak; and they are 
weak just in proportion as they wish to seem learned, not in the knowledge of things which tend to 
edification, but in that of signs, by which it is hard not to be puffed up, seeing that the knowledge of 
things even would often set up our neck, if it were not held down by the yoke of our Master. For how does 
it prevent our understanding it to have the following passage thus expressed: “Quae est terra in quo isti 
insidunt super eam, si bona est an nequam; et quae sunt civitates, in quibus ipsi inhabitant in ipsis?” And I 
am more disposed to think that this is simply the idiom of another language than that any deeper meaning 
is intended. Again, that phrase, which we cannot now take away from the lips of the people who sing it: 
“Super ipsum autem floriet sanctificatio mea,” surely takes away nothing from the meaning. Yet a more 
learned man would prefer that this should be corrected, and that we should say, not floriet, but florebit. 
Nor does anything stand in the way of the correction being made, except the usage of the singers. 
Mistakes of this kind, then, if a man do not choose to avoid them altogether, it is easy to treat with 
indifference, as not interfering with a right understanding. But take, on the other hand, the saying of the 
apostle: “Quod stultum est Dei, sapientius est hominibus, et quod infirmum est Dei, fortius est 
hominibus.” If any one should retain in this passage the Greek idiom, and say, “Quod stultum est Dei, 
sapientius est hominum et quod infirmum est Dei fortius est hominum,” a quick and careful reader would 
indeed by an effort attain to the true meaning, but still a man of slower intelligence either would not 
understand it at all, or would put an utterly false construction upon it. For not only is such a form of 
speech faulty in the Latin tongue, but it is ambiguous too, as if the meaning might be, that the folly of men 
or the weakness of men is wiser or stronger than that of God. But indeed even the expression sapientius 
est hominibus (stronger than men) is not free from ambiguity, even though it be free from solecism. For 
whether hominibus is put as the plural of the dative or as the plural of the ablative, does not appear, 
unless by reference to the meaning. It would be better then to say, sapientius est quam homines, and 
fortius est quam homines. 


CHAPTER 14 


HOW THE MEANING OF UNKNOWN WORDS AND IDIOMS IS TO BE DISCOVERED 


21. About ambiguous signs, however, I shall speak afterwards. I am treating at present of unknown signs, 
of which, as far as the words are concerned, there are two kinds. For either a word or an idiom, of which 
the reader is ignorant, brings him to a stop. Now if these belong to foreign tongues, we must either make 
inquiry about them from men who speak those tongues, or if we have leisure we must learn the tongues 
ourselves, or we must consult and compare several translators. If, however, there are words or idioms in 
our own tongue that we are unacquainted with, we gradually come to know them through being 
accustomed to read or to hear them. There is nothing that it is better to commit to memory than those 
kinds of words and phrases whose meaning we do not know, so that where we happen to meet either with 
a more learned man of whom we can inquire, or with a passage that shows, either by the preceding or 
succeeding context, or by both, the force and significance of the phrase we are ignorant of, we can easily 
by the help of our memory turn our attention to the matter and learn all about it. So great, however, is the 
force of custom, even in regard to learning, that those who have been in a sort of way nurtured and 
brought up on the study of Holy Scripture, are surprised at other forms of speech, and think them less 
pure Latin than those which they have learnt from Scripture, but which are not to be found in Latin 
authors. In this matter, too, the great number of the translators proves a very great assistance, if they are 


examined and discussed with a careful comparison of their texts. Only all positive error must be removed. 
For those who are anxious to know, the Scriptures ought in the first place to use their skill in the 
correction of the texts, so that the uncorrected ones should give way to the corrected, at least when they 
are copies of the same translation. 


CHAPTER 15 
AMONG VERSIONS A PREFERENCE IS GIVEN TO THE SEPTUAGINT AND THE ITALA 


22. Now among translations themselves the Italian (Itala) is to be preferred to the others, for it keeps 
closer to the words without prejudice to clearness of expression. And to correct the Latin we must use the 
Greek versions, among which the authority of the Septuagint is pre-eminent as far as the Old Testament is 
concerned; for it is reported through all the more learned churches that the seventy translators enjoyed 
so much of the presence and power of the Holy Spirit in their work of translation, that among that number 
of men there was but one voice. And if, as is reported, and as many not unworthy of confidence assert, 
they were separated during the work of translation, each man being in a cell by himself, and yet nothing 
was found in the manuscript of any one of them that was not found in the same words and in the same 
order of words in all the rest, who dares put anything in comparison with an authority like this, not to 
speak of preferring anything to it? And even if they conferred together with the result that a unanimous 
agreement sprang out of the common labor and judgment of them all; even so, it would not be right or 
becoming for any one man, whatever his experience, to aspire to correct the unanimous opinion of many 
venerable and learned men. Wherefore, even if anything is found in the original Hebrew in a different 
form from that in which these men have expressed it, I think we must give way to the dispensation of 
Providence which used these men to bring it about, that books which the Jewish race were unwilling, 
either from religious scruple or from jealousy, to make known to other nations, were, with the assistance 
of the power of King Ptolemy, made known so long beforehand to the nations which in the future were to 
believe in the Lord. And thus it is possible that they translated in such a way as the Holy Spirit, who 
worked in them and had given them all one voice, thought most suitable for the Gentiles. But 
nevertheless, as I said above, a comparison of those translators also who have kept most closely to the 
words, is often not without value as a help to the clearing up of the meaning. The Latin texts, therefore, of 
the Old Testament are, as I was about to say, to be corrected if necessary by the authority of the Greeks, 
and especially by that of those who, though they were seventy in number, are said to have translated as 
with one voice. As to the books of the New Testament, again, if any perplexity arises from the diversities 
of the Latin texts, we must of course yield to the Greek, especially those that are found in the churches of 
greater learning and research. 


CHAPTER 16 


THE KNOWLEDGE BOTH OF LANGUAGE AND THINGS IS HELPFUL FOR THE UNDERSTANDING OF FIGURATIVE 
EXPRESSIONS 


23. In the case of figurative signs, again, if ignorance of any of them should chance to bring the reader to 
a stand-still, their meaning is to be traced partly by the knowledge of languages, partly by the knowledge 
of things. The pool of Siloam, for example, where the man whose eyes our Lord had anointed with clay 
made out of spittle was commanded to wash, has a figurative significance, and undoubtedly conveys a 
secret sense; but yet if the evangelist had not interpreted that name, a meaning so important would lie 
unnoticed. And we cannot doubt that, in the same way, many Hebrew names which have not been 
interpreted by the writers of those books, would, if any one could interpret them, be of great value and 
service in solving the enigmas of Scripture. And a number of men skilled in that language have conferred 
no small benefit on posterity by explaining all these words without reference to their place in Scripture, 
and telling us what Adam means, what Eve, what Abraham, what Moses, and also the names of places, 
what Jerusalem signifies, or Sion, or Sinai, or Lebanon, or Jordan, and whatever other names in that 
language we are not acquainted with. And when these names have been investigated and explained, many 
figurative expressions in Scripture become clear. 


24. Ignorance of things, too, renders figurative expressions obscure, as when we do not know the nature 
of the animals, or minerals, or plants, which are frequently referred to in Scripture by way of comparison. 
The fact so well known about the serpent, for example, that to protect its head it will present its whole 
body to its assailants—how much light it throws upon the meaning of our Lord’s command, that we should 
be wise as serpents; that is to say, that for the sake of our head, which is Christ, we should willingly offer 
our body to the persecutors, lest the Christian faith should, as it were, be destroyed in us, if to save the 
body we deny our God! Or again, the statement that the serpent gets rid of its old skin by squeezing itself 
through a narrow hole, and thus acquires new strength—how appropriately it fits in with the direction to 
imitate the wisdom of the serpent, and to put off the old man, as the apostle says, that we may put on the 
new; and to put it off, too, by coming through a narrow place, according to the saying of our Lord, “Enter 
ye in at the strait gate!” As, then, knowledge of the nature of the serpent throws light upon many 
metaphors which Scripture is accustomed to draw from that animal, so ignorance of other animals, which 
are no less frequently mentioned by way of comparison, is a very great drawback to the reader. And so in 
regard to minerals and plants: knowledge of the carbuncle, for instance, which shines in the dark, throws 


light upon many of the dark places in books too, where it is used metaphorically; and ignorance of the 
beryl or the adamant often shuts the doors of knowledge. And the only reason why we find it easy to 
understand that perpetual peace is indicated by the olive branch which the dove brought with it when it 
returned to the ark, is that we know both that the smooth touch of olive oil is not easily spoiled by a fluid 
of another kind, and that the tree itself is an evergreen. Many, again, by reason of their ignorance of 
hyssop, not knowing the virtue it has in cleansing the lungs, nor the power it is said to have of piercing 
rocks with its roots, although it is a small and insignificant plant, cannot make out why it is said, “Purge 
me with hyssop, and I shall be clean.” 


25. Ignorance of numbers, too, prevents us from understanding things that are set down in Scripture in a 
figurative and mystical way. A candid mind, if I may so speak, cannot but be anxious, for example, to 
ascertain what is meant by the fact that Moses and Elijah, and our Lord Himself, all fasted for forty days. 
And except by knowledge of and reflection upon the number, the difficulty of explaining the figure 
involved in this action cannot be got over. For the number contains ten four times, indicating the 
knowledge of all things, and that knowledge interwoven with time. For both the diurnal and the annual 
revolutions are accomplished in periods numbering four each; the diurnal in the hours of the morning, the 
noontide, the evening, and the night; the annual in the spring, summer, autumn, and winter months. Now 
while we live in time, we must abstain and fast from all joy in time, for the sake of that eternity in which 
we wish to live; al though by the passage of time we are taught this very lesson of despising time and 
seeking eternity. Further, the number ten signifies the knowledge of the Creator and the creature, for 
there is a trinity in the Creator; and the number seven indicates the creature, because of the life and the 
body. For the life consists of three parts, whence also God is to be loved with the whole heart, the whole 
soul, and the whole mind; and it is very clear that in the body there are four elements of which it is made 
up. In this number ten, therefore, when it is placed before us in connection with time, that is, when it is 
taken four times we are admonished to live unstained by, and not partaking of, any delight in time, that is, 
to fast for forty days. Of this we are admonished by the law personified in Moses, by prophecy personified 
in Elijah, and by our Lord Himself, who, as if receiving the witness both of the law and the prophets, 
appeared on the mount between the other two, while His three disciples looked on in amazement. Next, 
we have to inquire in the same way, how out of the number forty springs the number fifty, which in our 
religion has no ordinary sacredness attached to it on account of the Pentecost, and how this number taken 
thrice on account of the three divisions of time, before the law, under the law, and under grace, or perhaps 
on account of the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and the Trinity itself being added over and 
above, has reference to the mystery of the most Holy Church, and reaches to the number of the one 
hundred and fifty-three fishes which were taken after the resurrection of our Lord, when the nets were 
cast out on the right-hand side of the boat. And in the same way, many other numbers and combinations of 
numbers are used in the sacred writings, to convey instruction under a figurative guise, and ignorance of 
numbers often shuts out the reader from this instruction. 


26. Not a few things, too, are closed against us and obscured by ignorance of music. One man, for 
example, has not unskillfully explained some metaphors from the difference between the psaltery and the 
harp. And it is a question which it is not out of place for learned men to discuss, whether there is any 
musical law that compels the psaltery of ten chords to have just so many strings; or whether, if there be 
no such law, the number itself is not on that very account the more to be considered as of sacred 
significance, either with reference to the ten commandments of the law (and if again any question is 
raised about that number, we can only refer it to the Creator and the creature), or with reference to the 
number ten itself as interpreted above. And the number of years the temple was in building, which is 
mentioned in the gospel—viz., forty-six—has a certain undefinable musical sound, and when referred to 
the structure of our Lord’s body, in relation to which the temple was mentioned, compels many heretics to 
confess that our Lord put on, not a false, but a true and human body. And in several places in the Holy 
Scriptures we find both numbers and music mentioned with honor. 


CHAPTER 17 
ORIGIN OF THE LEGEND OF THE NINE MUSES 


27. For we must not listen to the falsities of heathen superstition, which represent the nine Muses as 
daughters of Jupiter and Mercury. Varro refutes these, and I doubt whether any one can be found among 
them more curious or more learned in such matters. He says that a certain state (I don’t recollect the 
name) ordered from each of three artists a set of statues of the Muses, to be placed as an offering in the 
temple of Apollo, intending that whichever of the artists produced the most beautiful statues, they should 
select and purchase from him. It so happened that these artists executed their works with equal beauty, 
that all nine pleased the state, and that all were bought to be dedicated in the temple of Apollo; and he 
says that afterwards Hesiod the poet gave names to them all. It was not Jupiter, therefore, that begat the 
nine Muses, but three artists created three each. And the state had originally given the order for three, 
not because it had seen them in visions, nor because they had presented themselves in that number to the 
eyes of any of the citizens, but because it was obvious to remark that all sound, which is the material of 
song, is by nature of three kinds. For it is either produced by the voice, as in the case of those who sing 
with the mouth without an instrument; or by blowing, as in the case of trumpets and flutes; or by striking, 
as in the case of harps and drums, and all other instruments that give their sound when struck. 


CHAPTER 18 
NO HELP IS TO BE DESPISED, EVEN THOUGH IT COME FROM A PROFANE SOURCE 


28. But whether the fact is as Varro has related, or is not so, still we ought not to give up music because of 
the superstition of the heathen, if we can derive anything from it that is of use for the understanding of 
Holy Scripture; nor does it follow that we must busy ourselves with their theatrical trumpery because we 
enter upon an investigation about harps and other instruments, that may help us to lay hold upon spiritual 
things. For we ought not to refuse to learn letters because they say that Mercury discovered them; nor 
because they have dedicated temples to Justice and Virtue, and prefer to worship in the form of stones 
things that ought to have their place in the heart, ought we on that account to forsake justice and virtue. 
Nay, but let every good and true Christian understand that wherever truth may be found, it belongs to his 
Master; and while he recognizes and acknowledges the truth, even in their religious literature, let him 
reject the figments of superstition, and let him grieve over and avoid men who, “when they knew God, 
glorified him not as God, neither were thankful; but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of the 
uncorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and 
creeping things.” 


CHAPTER 19 
TWO KINDS OF HEATHEN KNOWLEDGE 


29. But to explain more fully this whole topic (for it is one that cannot be omitted), there are two kinds of 
knowledge which are in vogue among the heathen. One is the knowledge of things instituted by men, the 
other of things which they have noted, either as transacted in the past or as instituted by God. The former 
kind, that which deals with human institutions, is partly superstitious, partly not. 


CHAPTER 20 
THE SUPERSTITIOUS NATURE OF HUMAN INSTITUTIONS 


30. All the arrangements made by men for the making and worshipping of idols are superstitious, 
pertaining as they do either to the worship of what is created or of some part of it as God, or to 
consultations and arrangements about signs and leagues with devils, such, for example, as are employed 
in the magical arts, and which the poets are accustomed not so much to teach as to celebrate. And to this 
class belong, but with a bolder reach of deception, the books of the haruspices and augurs. In this class 
we must place also all amulets and cures which the medical art condemns, whether these consist in 
incantations, or in marks which they call characters, or in hanging or tying on or even dancing in a 
fashion certain articles, not with reference to the condition of the body, but to certain signs hidden or 
manifest; and these remedies they call by the less offensive name of physica, so as to appear not to be 
engaged in superstitious observances, but to be taking advantage of the forces of nature. Examples of 
these are the earrings on the top of each ear, or the rings of ostrich bone on the fingers, or telling you 
when you hiccup to hold your left thumb in your right hand. 


31. To these we may add thousands of the most frivolous practices, that are to be observed if any part of 
the body should jump, or if, when friends are walking arm-in-arm, a stone, or a dog, or a boy, should come 
between them. And the kicking of a stone, as if it were a divider of friends, does less harm than to cuff an 
innocent boy if he happens to run between men who are walking side by side. But it is delightful that the 
boys are sometimes avenged by the dogs; for frequently men are so superstitious as to venture upon 
striking a dog who has run between them,—not with impunity however, for instead of a superstitious 
remedy, the dog sometimes makes his assailant run in hot haste for a real surgeon. To this class, too, 
belong the following rules: To tread upon the threshold when you go out in front of the house; to go back 
to bed if any one should sneeze when you are putting on your slippers; to return home if you stumble 
when going to a place; when your clothes are eaten by mice, to be more frightened at the prospect of 
coming misfortune than grieved by your present loss. Whence that witty saying of Cato, who, when 
consulted by a man who told him that the mice had eaten his boots, replied, “That is not strange, but it 
would have been very strange indeed if the boots had eaten the mice.” 


CHAPTER 21 


SUPERSTITION OF ASTROLOGERS 


32. Nor can we exclude from this kind of superstition those who were called genethliaci, on account of 
their attention to birthdays, but are now commonly called mathematici. For these, too, although they may 
seek with pains for the true position of the stars at the time of our birth, and may sometimes even find it 
out, yet in so far as they attempt thence to predict our actions, or the consequences of our actions, 
grievously err, and sell inexperienced men into a miserable bondage. For when any freeman goes to an as 
trologer of this kind, he gives money that he may come away the slave either of Mars or of Venus, or 


rather, perhaps, of all the stars to which those who first fell into this error, and handed it on to posterity, 
have given the names either of beasts on account of their likeness to beasts, or of men with a view to 
confer honor on those men. And this is not to be wondered at, when we consider that even in times more 
recent and nearer our own, the Romans made an attempt to dedicate the star which we call Lucifer to the 
name and honor of Caesar. And this would, perhaps, have been done, and the name handed down to 
distant ages, only that his ancestress Venus had given her name to this star before him, and could not by 
any law transfer to her heirs what she had never possessed, nor sought to possess, in life. For where a 
place was vacant, or not held in honor of any of the dead of former times, the usual proceeding in such 
cases was carried out. For example, we have changed the names of the months Quintilis and Sextilis to 
July and August, naming them in honor of the men Julius Caesar and Augustus Caesar; and from this 
instance any one who cares can easily see that the stars spoken of above formerly wandered in the 
heavens without the names they now bear. But as the men were dead whose memory people were either 
compelled by royal power or impelled by human folly to honor, they seemed to think that in putting their 
names upon the stars they were raising the dead men themselves to heaven. But whatever they may be 
called by men, still there are stars which God has made and set in order after His own pleasure, and they 
have a fixed movement, by which the seasons are distinguished and varied. And when any one is born, it is 
easy to observe the point at which this movement has arrived, by use of the rules discovered and laid 
down by those who are rebuked by Holy Writ in these terms: “For if they were able to know so much that 
they could weigh the world, how did they not more easily find out the Lord thereof?” 


CHAPTER 22 
THE FOLLY OF OBSERVING THE STARS IN ORDER TO PREDICT THE EVENTS OF A LIFE 


33. But to desire to predict the characters, the acts, and the fate of those who are born from such an 
observation, is a great delusion and great madness. And among those at least who have any sort of 
acquaintance with matters of this kind (which, indeed, are only fit to be unlearnt again), this superstition 
is refuted beyond the reach of doubt. For the observation is of the position of the stars, which they call 
constellations, at the time when the person was born about whom these wretched men are consulted by 
their still more wretched dupes. Now it may happen that, in the case of twins, one follows the other out of 
the womb so closely that there is no interval of time between them that can be apprehended and marked 
in the position of the constellations. Whence it necessarily follows that twins are in many cases born 
under the same stars, while they do not meet with equal fortune either in what they do or what they 
suffer, but often meet with fates so different that one of them has a most fortunate life, the other a most 
unfortunate. As, for example, we are told that Esau and Jacob were born twins, and in such close 
succession, that Jacob, who was born last, was found to have laid hold with his hand upon the heel of his 
brother, who preceded him. Now, assuredly, the day and hour of the birth of these two could not be 
marked in any way that would not give both the same constellation. But what a difference there was 
between the characters, the actions, the labors, and the fortunes of these two, the Scriptures bear 
witness, which are now so widely spread as to be in the mouth of all nations. 


34. Nor is it to the point to say that the very smallest and briefest moment of time that separates the birth 
of twins, produces great effects in nature, and in the extremely rapid motion of the heavenly bodies. For, 
although I may grant that it does produce the greatest effects, yet the astrologer cannot discover this in 
the constellations, and it is by looking into these that he professes to read the fates. If, then, he does not 
discover the difference when he examines the constellations, which must, of course, be the same whether 
he is consulted about Jacob or his brother, what does it profit him that there is a difference in the heavens, 
which he rashly and carelessly brings into disrepute, when there is no difference in his chart, which he 
looks into anxiously but in vain? And so these notions also, which have their origin in certain signs of 
things being arbitrarily fixed upon by the presumption of men, are to be referred to the same class as if 
they were leagues and covenants with devils. 


CHAPTER 23 
WHY WE REPUDIATE ARTS OF DIVINATION 


35. For in this way it comes to pass that men who lust after evil things are, by a secret judgment of God, 
delivered over to be mocked and deceived, as the just reward of their evil desires. For they are deluded 
and imposed on by the false angels, to whom the lowest part of the world has been put in subjection by 
the law of God’s providence, and in accordance with His most admirable arrangement of things. And the 
result of these delusions and deceptions is, that through these superstitious and baneful modes of 
divination many things in the past and future are made known, and turn out just as they are foretold and 
in the case of those who practise superstitious observances, many things turn out agreeably to their 
observances, and ensnared by these successes, they become more eagerly inquisitive, and involve 
themselves further and further in a labyrinth of most pernicious error. And to our advantage, the Word of 
God is not silent about this species of fornication of the soul; and it does not warn the soul against 
following such practices on the ground that those who profess them speak lies, but it says, “Even if what 
they tell you should come to pass, hearken not unto them.” For though the ghost of the dead Samuel 
foretold the truth to King Saul, that does not make such sacrilegious observances as those by which his 


ghost was brought up the less detestable; and though the ventriloquist woman in the Acts of the Apostles 
bore true testimony to the apostles of the Lord, the Apostle Paul did not spare the evil spirit on that 
account, but rebuked and cast it out, and so made the woman clean. 


36. All arts of this sort, therefore, are either nullities, or are part of a guilty superstition, springing out of 
a baleful fellowship between men and devils, and are to be utterly repudiated and avoided by the 
Christian as the covenants of a false and treacherous friendship. “Not as if the idol were anything,” says 
the apostle; “but because the things which they sacrifice they sacrifice to devils and not to God; and I 
would not that ye should have fellowship with devils.” Now what the apostle has said about idols and the 
sacrifices offered in their honor, that we ought to feel in regard to all fancied signs which lead either to 
the worship of idols, or to worshipping creation or its parts instead of God, or which are connected with 
attention to medicinal charms and other observances for these are not appointed by God as the public 
means of promoting love towards God and our neighbor, but they waste the hearts of wretched men in 
private and selfish strivings after temporal things. Accordingly, in regard to all these branches of 
knowledge, we must fear and shun the fellowship of demons, who, with the Devil their prince, strive only 
to shut and bar the door against our return. As, then, from the stars which God created and ordained, men 
have drawn lying omens of their own fancy, so also from things that are born, or in any other way come 
into existence under the government of God’s providence, if there chance only to be something unusual in 
the occurrence,—as when a mule brings forth young, or an object is struck by lightning,—men have 
frequently drawn omens by conjectures of their own, and have committed them to writing, as if they had 
drawn them by rule. 


CHAPTER 24 
THE INTERCOURSE AND AGREEMENT WITH DEMONS WHICH SUPERSTITIOUS OBSERVANCES MAINTAIN 


37. And all these omens are of force just so far as has been arranged with the devils by that previous 
understanding in the mind which is, as it were, the common language, but they are all full of hurtful 
curiosity, torturing anxiety, and deadly slavery. For it was not because they had meaning that they were 
attended to, but it was by attending to and marking them that they came to have meaning. And so they 
are made different for different people, according to their several notions and prejudices. For those spirits 
which are bent upon deceiving, take care to provide for each person the same sort of omens as they see 
his own conjectures and preconceptions have already entangled him in. For, to take an illustration, the 
same figure of the letter X, which is made in the shape of a cross, means one thing among the Greeks and 
another among the Latins, not by nature, but by agreement and pre-arrangement as to its signification; 
and so, any one who knows both languages uses this letter in a different sense when writing to a Greek 
from that in which he uses it when writing to a Latin. And the same sound, beta, which is the name of a 
letter among the Greeks, is the name of a vegetable among the Latins; and when I say, lege, these two 
syllables mean one thing to a Greek and another to a Latin. Now, just as all these signs affect the mind 
according to the arrangements of the community in which each man lives, and affect different men’s 
minds differently, because these arrangements are different; and as, further, men did not agree upon them 
as signs because they were already significant, but on the contrary they are now significant because men 
have agreed upon them; in the same way also, those signs by which the ruinous intercourse with devils is 
maintained have meaning just in proportion to each man’s observations. And this appears quite plainly in 
the rites of the augurs; for they, both before they observe the omens and after they have completed their 
observations, take pains not to see the flight or hear the cries of birds, because these omens are of no 
significance apart from the previous arrangement in the mind of the observer. 


CHAPTER 25 


IN HUMAN INSTITUTIONS WHICH ARE NOT SUPERSTITIOUS, THERE ARE SOME THINGS SUPERFLUOUS AND 
SOME CONVENIENT AND NECESSARY 


38. But when all these have been cut away and rooted out of the mind of the Christian we must then look 
at human institutions which are not superstitious, that is, such as are not set up in association with devils, 
but by men in association with one another. For all arrangements that are in force among men, because 
they have agreed among themselves that they should be in force, are human institutions; and of these, 
some are matters of superfluity and luxury, some of convenience and necessity. For if those signs which 
the actors make in dancing were of force by nature, and not by the arrangement and agreement of men, 
the public crier would not in former times have announced to the people of Carthage, while the 
pantomime was dancing, what it was he meant to express,—a thing still remembered by many old men 
from whom we have frequently heard it. And we may well believe this, because even now, if any one who 
is unaccustomed to such follies goes into the theatre, unless some one tells him what these movements 
mean, he will give his whole attention to them in vain. Yet all men aim at a certain degree of likeness in 
their choice of signs, that the signs may as far as possible be like the things they signify. But because one 
thing may resemble another in many ways, such signs are not always of the same significance among 
men, except when they have mutually agreed upon them. 


39. But in regard to pictures and statues, and other works of this kind, which are intended as 


representations of things, nobody makes a mistake, especially if they are executed by skilled artists, but 
every one, as soon as he sees the likenesses, recognizes the things they are likenesses of. And this whole 
class are to be reckoned among the superfluous devices of men, unless when it is a matter of importance 
to inquire in regard to any of them, for what reason, where, when, and by whose authority it was made. 
Finally, the thousands of fables and fictions, in whose lies men take delight, are human devices, and 
nothing is to be considered more peculiarly man’s own and derived from himself than anything that is 
false and lying. Among the convenient and necessary arrangements of men with men are to be reckoned 
whatever differences they choose to make in bodily dress and ornament for the purpose of distinguishing 
sex or rank; and the countless varieties of signs without which human intercourse either could not be 
carried on at all, or would be carried on at great inconvenience; and the arrangements as to weights and 
measures, and the stamping and weighing of coins, which are peculiar to each state and people, and other 
things of the same kind. Now these, if they were not devices of men, would not be different in different 
nations, and could not be changed among particular nations at the discretion of their respective 
sovereigns. 


40. This whole class of human arrangements, which are of convenience for the necessary intercourse of 
life, the Christian is not by any means to neglect, but on the contrary should pay a sufficient degree of 
attention to them, and keep them in memory. 


CHAPTER 26 


WHAT HUMAN CONTRIVANCES WE ARE TO ADOPT, AND WHAT WE ARE TO AVOID 


For certain institutions of men are in a sort of way representations and likenesses of natural objects. And 
of these, such as have relation to fellowship with devils must, as has been said, be utterly rejected and 
held in detestation; those, on the other hand, which relate to the mutual intercourse of men, are, so far as 
they are not matters of luxury and superfluity, to be adopted, especially the forms of the letters which are 
necessary for reading, and the various languages as far as is required—a matter I have spoken of above. 
To this class also belong shorthand characters, those who are acquainted with which are called shorthand 
writers. All these are useful, and there is nothing unlawful in learning them, nor do they involve us in 
superstition, or enervate us by luxury, if they only occupy our minds so far as not to stand in the way of 
more important objects to which they ought to be subservient. 


CHAPTER 27 
SOME DEPARTMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE, NOT OF MERE HUMAN INVENTION, AID US IN INTERPRETING SCRIPTURE 


41. But, coming to the next point, we are not to reckon among human institutions those things which men 
have handed down to us, not as arrangements of their own, but as the result of investigation into the 
occurrences of the past, and into the arrangements of God’s providence. And of these, some pertain to the 
bodily senses, some to the intellect. Those which are reached by the bodily senses we either believe on 
testimony, or perceive when they are pointed out to us, or infer from experience. 


CHAPTER 28 
TO WHAT EXTENT HISTORY IS AN AID 


42. Anything, then, that we learn from history about the chronology of past times assists us very much in 
understanding the Scriptures, even if it be learnt without the pale of the Church as a matter of childish 
instruction. For we frequently seek information about a variety of matters by use of the Olympiads, and 
the names of the consuls; and ignorance of the consulship in which our Lord was born, and that in which 
He suffered, has led some into the error of supposing that He was forty-six years of age when He suffered, 
that being the number of years He was told by the Jews the temple (which He took as a symbol of His 
body) was in building. Now we know on the authority of the evangelist that He was about thirty years of 
age when He was baptized; but the number of years He lived afterwards, although by putting His actions 
together we can make it out, yet that no shadow of doubt might arise from another source, can be 
ascertained more clearly and more certainly from a comparison of profane history with the gospel. It will 
still be evident, however, that it was not without a purpose it was said that the temple was forty and six 
years in building; so that, as more secret formation of the body which, for our sakes, the only-begotten 
Son of God, by whom all things were made, condescended to put on. 


43. As to the utility of history, moreover, passing over the Greeks, what a great question our own Ambrose 
has set at rest! For, when the readers and admirers of Plato dared calumniously to assert that our Lord 
Jesus Christ learnt all those sayings of His, which they are compelled to admire and praise, from the books 
of Plato—because (they urged) it cannot be denied that Plato lived long before the coming of our Lord!— 
did not the illustrious bishop, when by his investigations into profane history he had discovered that Plato 
made a journey into Egypt at the time when Jeremiah the prophet was there, show that it is much more 
likely that Plato was through Jeremiah’s means initiated into our literature, so as to be able to teach and 
write those views of his which are so justly praised? For not even Pythagoras himself, from whose 


successors these men assert Plato learnt theology, lived at a date prior to the books of that Hebrew race, 
among whom the worship of one God sprang up, and of whom as concerning the flesh our Lord came. And 
thus, when we reflect upon the dates, it becomes much more probable that those philosophers learnt 
whatever they said that was good and true from our literature, than that the Lord Jesus Christ learnt from 
the writings of Plato,—a thing which it is the height of folly to believe. 


44. And even when in the course of an historical narrative former institutions of men are described, the 
history itself is not to be reckoned among human institutions; because things that are past and gone and 
cannot be undone are to be reckoned as belonging to the course of time, of which God is the author and 
governor. For it is one thing to tell what has been done, another to show what ought to be done. History 
narrates what has been done, faithfully and with advantage; but the books of the haruspices, and all 
writings of the same kind, aim at teaching what ought to be done or observed, using the boldness of an 
adviser, not the fidelity of a narrator. 


CHAPTER 29 
TO WHAT EXTENT NATURAL SCIENCE IS AN EXEGETICAL AID 


45. There is also a species of narrative resembling description, in which not a past but an existing state of 
things is made known to those who are ignorant of it. To this species belongs all that has been written 
about the situation of places, and the nature of animals, trees, herbs, stones, and other bodies. And of this 
species I have treated above, and have shown that this kind of knowledge is serviceable in solving the 
difficulties of Scripture, not that these objects are to be used conformably to certain signs as nostrums or 
the instruments of superstition; for that kind of knowledge I have already set aside as distinct from the 
lawful and free kind now spoken of. For it is one thing to say: If you bruise down this herb and drink it, it 
will remove the pain from your stomach; and another to say: If you hang this herb round your neck, it will 
remove the pain from your stomach. In the former case the wholesome mixture is approved of, in the 
latter the superstitious charm is condemned; although indeed, where incantations and invocations and 
marks are not used, it is frequently doubtful whether the thing that is tied or fixed in any way to the body 
to cure it, acts by a natural virtue, in which case it may be freely used; or acts by a sort of charm, in which 
case it becomes the Christian to avoid it the more carefully, the more efficacious it may seem to be. But 
when the reason why a thing is of virtue does not appear, the intention with which it is used is of great 
importance, at least in healing or in tempering bodies, whether in medicine or in agriculture. 


46. The knowledge of the stars, again, is not a matter of narration, but of description. Very few of these, 
however, are mentioned in Scripture. And as the course of the moon, which is regularly employed in 
reference to celebrating the anniversary of our Lord’s passion, is known to most people; so the rising and 
setting and other movements of the rest of the heavenly bodies are thoroughly known to very few. And this 
knowledge, although in itself it involves no superstition, renders very little, indeed almost no assistance, 
in the interpretation of Holy Scripture, and by engaging the attention unprofitably is a hindrance rather; 
and as it is closely related to the very pernicious error of the diviners of the fates, it is more convenient 
and becoming to neglect it. It involves, moreover, in addition to a description of the present state of 
things, something like a narrative of the past also; because one may go back from the present position and 
motion of the stars, and trace by rule their past movements. It involves also regular anticipations of the 
future, not in the way of forebodings and omens, but by way of sure calculation; not with the design of 
drawing any information from them as to our own acts and fates, in the absurd fashion of the genethliaci, 
but only as to the motions of the heavenly bodies themselves. For, as the man who computes the moon’s 
age can tell, when he has found out her age today, what her age was any number of years ago, or what 
will be her age any number of years hence, in just the same way men who are skilled in such 
computations are accustomed to answer like questions about every one of the heavenly bodies. And I have 
stated what my views are about all this knowledge, so far as regards its utility. 


CHAPTER 30 
WHAT THE MECHANICAL ARTS CONTRIBUTE TO EXEGETICS 


47. Further, as to the remaining arts, whether those by which something is made which, when the effort of 
the workman is over, remains as a result of his work, as, for example, a house, a bench, a dish, and other 
things of that kind; or those which, so to speak, assist God in His operations, as medicine, and agriculture, 
and navigation; or those whose sole result is an action, as dancing, and racing, and wrestling;—in all these 
arts experience teaches us to infer the future from the past. For no man who is skilled in any of these arts 
moves his limbs in any operation without connecting the memory of the past with the expectation of the 
future. Now of these arts a very superficial and cursory knowledge is to be acquired, not with a view to 
practising them (unless some duty compel us, a matter on which I do not touch at present), but with a 
view to forming a judgment about them, that we may not be wholly ignorant of what Scripture means to 
convey when it employs figures of speech derived from these arts. 


CHAPTER 31 


USE OF DIALECTICS. OF FALLACIES 


48. There remain those branches of knowledge which pertain not to the bodily senses, but to the intellect, 
among which the science of reasoning and that of number are the chief. The science of reasoning is of 
very great service in searching into and unravelling all sorts of questions that come up in Scripture, only 
in the use of it we must guard against the love of wrangling, and the childish vanity of entrapping an 
adversary. For there are many of what are called sophisms, inferences in reasoning that are false, and yet 
so close an imitation of the true, as to deceive not only dull people, but clever men too, when they are not 
on their guard. For example, one man lays before another with whom he is talking, the proposition, “What 
I am, you are not.” The other assents, for the proposition is in part true, the one man being cunning and 
the other simple. Then the first speaker adds: “I am a man;” and when the other has given his assent to 
this also, the first draws his conclusion: “Then you are not a man.” Now of this sort of ensnaring 
arguments, Scripture, as I judge, expresses detestation in that place where it is said, “There is one that 
showeth wisdom in words, and is hated;” although, indeed, a style of speech which is not intended to 
entrap, but only aims at verbal ornamentation more than is consistent with seriousness of purpose, is also 
called sophistical. 


49. There are also valid processes of reasoning which lead to false conclusions, by following out to its 
logical consequences the error of the man with whom one is arguing; and these conclusions are 
sometimes drawn by a good and learned man, with the object of making the person from whose error 
these consequences result, feel ashamed of them and of thus leading him to give up his error when he 
finds that if he wishes to retain his old opinion, he must of necessity also hold other opinions which he 
condemns. For example, the apostle did not draw true conclusions when he said, “Then is Christ not 
risen,” and again, “Then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain;” and further on drew other 
inferences which are all utterly false; for Christ has risen, the preaching of those who declared this fact 
was not in vain, nor was their faith in vain who had believed it. But all these false inferences followed 
legitimately from the opinion of those who said that there is no resurrection of the dead. These inferences, 
then, being repudiated as false, it follows that since they would be true if the dead rise not, there will be a 
resurrection of the dead. As, then, valid conclusions may be drawn not only from true but from false 
propositions, the laws of valid reasoning may easily be learnt in the schools, outside the pale of the 
Church. But the truth of propositions must be inquired into in the sacred books of the Church. 


CHAPTER 32 
VALID LOGICAL SEQUENCE IS NOT DEVISED BUT ONLY OBSERVED BY MAN 


50. And yet the validity of logical sequences is not a thing devised by men, but is observed and noted by 
them that they may be able to learn and teach it; for it exists eternally in the reason of things, and has its 
origin with God. For as the man who narrates the order of events does not himself create that order; and 
as he who describes the situations of places, or the natures of animals, or roots, or minerals, does not 
describe arrangements of man; and as he who points out the stars and their movements does not point out 
anything that he himself or any other man has ordained;—in the same way, he who says, “When the 
consequent is false, the antecedent must also be false,” says what is most true; but he does not himself 
make it so, he only points out that it is so. And it is upon this rule that the reasoning I have quoted from 
the Apostle Paul proceeds. For the antecedent is, “There is no resurrection of the dead,”—the position 
taken up by those whose error the apostle wished to overthrow. Next, from this antecedent, the assertion, 
viz., that there is no resurrection of the dead, the necessary consequence is, “Then Christ is not risen.” 
But this consequence is false, for Christ has risen; therefore the antecedent is also false. But the 
antecedent is, that there is no resurrection of the dead. We conclude, therefore, that there is a 
resurrection of the dead. Now all this is briefly expressed thus: If there is no resurrection of the dead, 
then is Christ not risen; but Christ is risen, therefore there is a resurrection of the dead. This rule, then, 
that when the consequent is removed, the antecedent must also be removed, is not made by man, but only 
pointed out by him. And this rule has reference to the validity of the reasoning, not to the truth of the 
statements. 


CHAPTER 33 
FALSE INFERENCES MAY BE DRAWN FROM VALID REASONINGS, AND VICE VERSA 


51. In this passage, however, where the argument is about the resurrection, both the law of the inference 
is valid, and the conclusion arrived at is true. But in the case of false conclusions, too, there is a validity of 
inference in some such way as the following. Let us suppose some man to have admitted: If a snail is an 
animal, it has a voice. This being admitted, then, when it has been proved that the snail has no voice, it 
follows (since when the consequent is proved false, the antecedent is also false) that the snail is not an 
animal. Now this conclusion is false, but it is a true and valid inference from the false admission. Thus, the 
truth of a statement stands on its own merits; the validity of an inference depends on the statement or the 
admission of the man with whom one is arguing. And thus, as I said above, a false inference may be drawn 


by a valid process of reasoning, in order that he whose error we wish to correct may be sorry that he has 
admitted the antecedent, when he sees that its logical consequences are utterly untenable. And hence it is 
easy to understand that as the inferences may be valid where the opinions are false, so the inferences may 
be unsound where the opinions are true. For example, suppose that a man propounds the statement, “If 
this man is just, he is good,” and we admit its truth. Then he adds, “But he is not just;” and when we admit 
this too, he draws the conclusion, “Therefore he is not good.” Now although every one of these statements 
may be true, still the principle of the inference is unsound. For it is not true that, as when the consequent 
is proved false the antecedent is also false, so when the antecedent is proved false the consequent is false. 
For the statement is true, “If he is an orator, he is a man.” But if we add, “He is not an orator,” the 
consequence does not follow, “He is not a man.” 


CHAPTER 34 


IT IS ONE THING TO KNOW THE LAWS OF INFERENCE, ANOTHER TO KNOW THE TRUTH OF OPINIONS 


52. Therefore it is one thing to know the laws of inference, and another to know the truth of opinions. In 
the former case we learn what is consequent, what is inconsequent, and what is incompatible. An example 
of a consequent is, “If he is an orator, he is a man;” of an inconsequent, “If he is a man, he is an orator;” of 
an incompatible, “If he is a man, he is a quadruped.” In these instances we judge of the connection. In 
regard to the truth of opinions, however, we must consider propositions as they stand by themselves, and 
not in their connection with one another; but when propositions that we are not sure about are joined by a 
valid inference to propositions that are true and certain, they themselves, too, necessarily become certain. 
Now some, when they have ascertained the validity of the inference, plume themselves as if this involved 
also the truth of the propositions. Many, again, who hold the true opinions have an unfounded contempt 
for themselves, because they are ignorant of the laws of inference; whereas the man who knows that 
there is a resurrection of the dead is assuredly better than the man who only knows that it follows that if 
there is no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen. 


CHAPTER 35 


THE SCIENCE OF DEFINITION IS NOT FALSE, THOUGH IT MAY BE APPLIED TO FALSITIES 


53. Again, the science of definition, of division, and of partition, although it is frequently applied to 
falsities, is not itself false, nor framed by man’s device, but is evolved from the reason of things. For 
although poets have applied it to their fictions, and false philosophers, or even heretics—that is, false 
Christians—to their erroneous doctrines, that is no reason why it should be false, for example, that neither 
in definition, nor in division, nor in partition, is anything to be included that does not pertain to the matter 
in hand, nor anything to be omitted that does. This is true, even though the things to be defined or divided 
are not true. For even falsehood itself is defined when we say that falsehood is the declaration of a state of 
things which is not as we declare it to be; and this definition is true, although falsehood itself cannot be 
true. We can also divide it, saying that there are two kinds of falsehood, one in regard to things that 
cannot be true at all, the other in regard to things that are not, though it is possible they might be, true. 
For example, the man who says that seven and three are eleven, says what cannot be true under any 
circumstances; but he who says that it rained on the kalends of January, although perhaps the fact is not 
so, says what posssibly might have been. The definition and division, therefore, of what is false may be 
perfectly true, although what is false cannot, of course, itself be true. 


CHAPTER 36 


THE RULES OF ELOQUENCE ARE TRUE, THOUGH SOMETIMES USED TO PERSUADE MEN OF WHAT IS FALSE 


54. There are also certain rules for a more copious kind of argument, which is called eloquence, and these 
rules are not the less true that they can be used for persuading men of what is false; but as they can be 
used to enforce the truth as well, it is not the faculty itself that is to be blamed, but the perversity of those 
who put it to a bad use. Nor is it owing to an arrangement among men that the expression of affection 
conciliates the hearer, or that a narrative, when it is short and clear, is effective, and that variety arrests 
men’s attention without wearying them. And it is the same with other directions of the same kind, which, 
whether the cause in which they are used be true or false, are themselves true just in so far as they are 
effective in producing knowledge or belief, or in moving men’s minds to desire and aversion. And men 
rather found out that these things are so, than arranged that they should be so. 


CHAPTER 37 
USE OF RHETORIC AND DIALECTIC 


55. This art, however, when it is learnt, is not to be used so much for ascertaining the meaning as for 
setting forth the meaning when it is ascertained. But the art previously spoken of, which deals with 
inferences, and definitions, and divisions, is of the greatest assistance in the discovery of the meaning, 
provided only that men do not fall into the error of supposing that when they have learnt these things they 


have learnt the true secret of a happy life. Still, it sometimes happens that men find less difficulty in 
attaining the ob ject for the sake of which these sciences are learnt, than in going through the very 
intricate and thorny discipline of such rules. It is just as if a man wishing to give rules for walking should 
warn you not to lift the hinder foot before you set down the front one, and then should describe minutely 
the way you ought to move the hinges of the joints and knees. For what he says is true, and one cannot 
walk in any other way; but men find it easier to walk by executing these movements than to attend to 
them while they are going through them, or to understand when they are told about them. Those, on the 
other hand, who cannot walk, care still less about such directions, as they cannot prove them by making 
trial of them. And in the same way a clever man often sees that an inference is unsound more quickly than 
he apprehends the rules for it. A dull man, on the other hand, does not see the unsoundness, but much 
less does he grasp the rules. And in regard to all these laws, we derive more pleasure from them as 
exhibitions of truth, than assistance in arguing or forming opinions, except perhaps that they put the 
intellect in better training. We must take care, however that they do not at the same time make it more 
inclined to mischief or vanity,—that is to say, that they do not give those who have learnt them an 
inclination to lead people astray by plausible speech and catching questions, or make them think that they 
have attained some great thing that gives them an advantage over the good and innocent. 


CHAPTER 38 


THE SCIENCE OF NUMBERS NOT CREATED, BUT ONLY DISCOVERED, BY MAN 


56. Coming now to the science of number, it is clear to the dullest apprehension that this was not created 
by man, but was discovered by investigation. For, though Virgil could at his own pleasure make the first 
syllable of Italia long, while the ancients pronounced it short, it is not in any man’s power to determine at 
his pleasure that three times three are not nine, or do not make a square, or are not the triple of three, 
nor one and a half times the number six, or that it is not true that they are not the double of any number 
because odd numbers have no half. Whether, then, numbers are considered in themselves, or as applied to 
the laws of figures, or of sounds, or of other motions, they have fixed laws which were not made by man, 
but which the acuteness of ingenious men brought to light. 


57. The man, however, who puts so high a value on these things as to be inclined to boast himself one of 
the learned, and who does not rather inquire after the source from which those things which he perceives 
to be true derive their truth, and from which those others which he perceives to be unchangeable also 
derive their truth and unchangeableness, and who, mounting up from bodily appearances to the mind of 
man, and finding that it too is changeable (for it is sometimes instructed, at other times uninstructed), 
although it holds a middle place between the unchangeable truth above it and the changeable things 
beneath it, does not strive to make all things redound to the praise and love of the one God from whom he 
knows that all things have their being;—the man, I say, who acts in this way may seem to be learned, but 
wise he cannot in any sense be deemed. 


CHAPTER 39 
TO WHICH OF THE ABOVE-MENTIONED STUDIES ATTENTION SHOULD BE GIVEN, AND IN WHAT SPIRIT 


58. Accordingly, I think that it is well to warn studious and able young men, who fear God and are seeking 
for happiness of life, not to venture heedlessly upon the pursuit of the branches of learning that are in 
vogue beyond the pale of the Church of Christ, as if these could secure for them the happiness they seek; 
but soberly and carefully to discriminate among them. And if they find any of those which have been 
instituted by men varying by reason of the varying pleasure of their founders, and unknown by reason of 
erroneous conjectures, especially if they involve entering into fellowship with devils by means of leagues 
and covenants about signs, let these be utterly rejected and held in detestation. Let the young men also 
withdraw their attention from such institutions of men as are unnecessary and luxurious. But for the sake 
of the necessities of this life we must not neglect the arrangements of men that enable us to carry on 
intercourse with those around us. I think, however, there is nothing useful in the other branches of 
learning that are found among the heathen, except information about objects, either past or present, that 
relate to the bodily senses, in which are included also the experiments and conclusions of the useful 
mechanical arts, except also the sciences of reasoning and of number. And in regard to all these we must 
hold by the maxim, “Not too much of anything;” especially in the case of those which, pertaining as they 
do to the senses, are subject to the relations of space and time. 


59. What, then, some men have done in regard to all words and names found in Scripture, in the Hebrew, 
and Syriac, and Egyptian, and other tongues, taking up and interpreting separately such as were left in 
Scripture without interpretation; and what Eusebius has done in regard to the history of the past with a 
view to the questions arising in Scripture that require a knowledge of history for their solution;—what, I 
say, these men have done in regard to matters of this kind, making it unnecessary for the Christian to 
spend his strength on many subjects for the sake of a few items of knowledge, the same, I think, might be 
done in regard to other matters, if any competent man were willing in a spirit of benevolence to undertake 
the labor for the advantage of his brethren. In this way he might arrange in their several classes, and give 
an account of the unknown places, and animals, and plants, and trees, and stones, and metals, and other 


species of things that are mentioned in Scripture, taking up these only, and committing his account to 
writing. This might also be done in relation to numbers, so that the theory of those numbers, and those 
only, which are mentioned in Holy Scripture, might be explained and written down. And it may happen 
that some or all of these things have been done already (as I have found that many things I had no notion 
of have been worked out and committed to writing by good and learned Christians), but are either lost 
amid the crowds of the careless, or are kept out of sight by the envious. And I am not sure whether the 
same thing can be done in regard to the theory of reasoning; but it seems to me it cannot, because this 
runs like a system of nerves through the whole structure of Scripture, and on that account is of more 
service to the reader in disentangling and explaining ambiguous passages, of which I shall speak 
hereafter, than in ascertaining the meaning of unknown signs, the topic I am now discussing. 


CHAPTER 40 


WHATEVER HAS BEEN RIGHTLY SAID BY THE HEATHEN, WE MUST APPROPRIATE TO OUR USES 


60. Moreover, if those who are called philosophers, and especially the Platonists, have said aught that is 
true and in harmony with our faith, we are not only not to shrink from it, but to claim it for our own use 
from those who have unlawful possession of it. For, as the Egyptians had not only the idols and heavy 
burdens which the people of Israel hated and fled from, but also vessels and ornaments of gold and silver, 
and garments, which the same people when going out of Egypt appropriated to themselves, designing 
them for a better use, not doing this on their own authority, but by the command of God, the Egyptians 
themselves, in their ignorance, providing them with things which they themselves were not making a good 
use of; in the same way all branches of heathen learning have not only false and superstitious fancies and 
heavy burdens of unnecessary toil, which every one of us, when going out under the leadership of Christ 
from the fellowship of the heathen, ought to abhor and avoid; but they contain also liberal instruction 
which is better adapted to the use of the truth, and some most excellent precepts of morality; and some 
truths in regard even to the worship of the One God are found among them. Now these are, so to speak, 
their gold and silver, which they did not create themselves, but dug out of the mines of God’s providence 
which are everywhere scattered abroad, and are perversely and unlawfully prostituting to the worship of 
devils. These, therefore, the Christian, when he separates himself in spirit from the miserable fellowship 
of these men, ought to take away from them, and to devote to their proper use in preaching the gospel. 
Their garments, also,—that is, human institutions such as are adapted to that intercourse with men which 
is indispensable in this life,—we must take and turn to a Christian use. 


61. And what else have many good and faithful men among our brethren done? Do we not see with what a 
quantity of gold and silver and garments Cyprian, that most persuasive teacher and most blessed martyr, 
was loaded when he came out of Egypt? How much Lactantius brought with him? And Victorinus, and 
Optatus, and Hilary, not to speak of living men! How much Greeks out of number have borrowed! And 
prior to all these, that most faithful servant of God, Moses, had done the same thing; for of him it is 
written that he was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. And to none of all these would heathen 
superstition (especially in those times when, kicking against the yoke of Christ, it was persecuting the 
Christians) have ever furnished branches of knowledge it held useful, if it had suspected they were about 
to turn them to the use of worshipping the One God, and thereby overturning the vain worship of idols. 
But they gave their gold and their silver and their garments to the people of God as they were going out of 
Egypt, not knowing how the things they gave would be turned to the service of Christ. For what was done 
at the time of the exodus was no doubt a type prefiguring what happens now. And this I say without 
prejudice to any other interpretation that may be as good, or better. 


CHAPTER 41 
WHAT KIND OF SPIRIT IS REQUIRED FOR THE STUDY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 


62. But when the student of the Holy Scriptures, prepared in the way I have indicated, shall enter upon 
his investigations, let him constantly meditate upon that saying of the apostle’s, “Knowledge puffeth up, 
but charity edifieth.” For so he will feel that, whatever may be the riches he brings with him out of Egypt, 
yet unless he has kept the passover, he cannot be safe. Now Christ is our passover sacrificed for us, and 
there is nothing the sacrifice of Christ more clearly teaches us than the call which He himself addresses to 
those whom He sees toiling in Egypt under Pharaoh: “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for Iam meek and lowly in heart: 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” To whom is it light but 
to the meek and lowly in heart, whom knowledge doth not puff up, but charity edifieth? Let them 
remember, then, that those who celebrated the passover at that time in type and shadow, when they were 
ordered to mark their door-posts with the blood of the lamb, used hyssop to mark them with. Now this is a 
meek and lowly herb, and yet nothing is stronger and more penetrating than its roots; that being rooted 
and grounded in love, we may be able to comprehend with all saints what is the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and height,—that is, to comprehend the cross of our Lord, the breadth of which is indicated by the 
transverse wood on which the hands are stretched, its length by the part from the ground up to the cross- 
bar on which the whole body from the head downwards is fixed, its height by the part from the crossbar to 
the top on which the head lies, and its depth by the part which is hidden, being fixed in the earth. And by 


this sign of the cross all Christian action is symbolized, viz., to do good works in Christ, to cling with 
constancy to Him, to hope for heaven, and not to desecrate the sacraments. And purified by this Christian 
action, we shall be able to know even “the love of Christ which passeth knowledge,” who is equal to the 
Father, by whom all things, were made, “that we may be filled with all the fullness of God.” There is 
besides in hyssop a purgative virtue, that the breast may not be swollen with that knowledge which 
puffeth up, nor boast vainly of the riches brought out from Egypt. “Purge me with hyssop,” the psalmist 
says, “and I shall be clean; wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. Make me to hear joy and gladness.” 
Then he immediately adds, to show that it is purifying from pride that is indicated by hyssop, “that the 
bones which Thou hast broken may rejoice.” 


CHAPTER 42 


SACRED SCRIPTURE COMPARED WITH PROFANE AUTHORS 


63. But just as poor as the store of gold and silver and garments which the people of Israel brought with 
them out of Egypt was in comparison with the riches which they afterwards attained at Jerusalem, and 
which reached their height in the reign of King Solomon, so poor is all the useful knowledge which is 
gathered from the books of the heathen when compared with the knowledge of Holy Scripture. For 
whatever man may have learnt from other sources, if it is hurtful, it is there condemned; if it is useful, it is 
therein contained. And while every man may find there all that he has learnt of useful elsewhere, he will 
find there in much greater abundance things that are to be found nowhere else, but can be learnt only in 
the wonderful sublimity and wonderful simplicity of the Scriptures. 


When, then, the reader is possessed of the instruction here pointed out, so that unknown signs have 
ceased to be a hindrance to him; when he is meek and lowly of heart, subject to the easy yoke of Christ, 
and loaded with His light burden, rooted and grounded and built up in faith, so that knowledge cannot 
puff him up, let him then approach the consideration and discussion of ambiguous signs in Scripture. And 
about these I shall now, in a third book, endeavor to say what the Lord shall be pleased to vouchsafe. 


Book III 


Argument—The author, having discussed in the preceding book the method of dealing with unknown 
signs, goes on in this third book to treat of ambiguous signs. Such signs may be either direct or figurative. 
In the case of direct signs ambiguity may arise from the punctuation, the pronunciation, or the doubtful 
signification of the words, and is to be resolved by attention to the context, a comparison of translations, 
or a reference to the original tongue. In the case of figurative signs we need to guard against two 
mistakes:—1. the interpreting literal expressions figuratively; 2. the interpreting figurative expressions 
literally. The author lays down rules by which we may decide whether an expression is literal or figurative; 
the general rule being, that whatever can be shown to be in its literal sense inconsistent either with purity 
of life or correctness of doctrine must be taken figuratively. He then goes on to lay down rules for the 
interpretation of expressions which have been proved to be figurative; the general principle being, that no 
interpretation can be true which does not promote the love of God and the love of man. The author then 
proceeds to expound and illustrate the seven rules of Tichonius the Donatist, which he commends to the 
attention of the student of Holy Scripture. 


CHAPTER 1 


SUMMARY OF THE FOREGOING BOOKS, AND SCOPE OF THAT WHICH FOLLOWS 


I. The man who fears God seeks diligently in Holy Scripture for a knowledge of His will. And when he has 
become meek through piety, so as to have no love of strife; when furnished also with a knowledge of 
languages, so as not to be stopped by unknown words and forms of speech, and with the knowledge of 
certain necessary objects, so as not to be ignorant of the force and nature of those which are used 
figuratively; and assisted, besides, by accuracy in the texts, which has been secured by skill and care in 
the matter of correction;—when thus prepared, let him proceed to the examination and solution of the 
ambiguities of Scripture. And that he may not be led astray by ambiguous signs, so far as I can give him 
instruction (it may happen, however, that either from the greatness of his intellect, or the greater 
clearness of the light he enjoys, he shall laugh at the methods I am going to point out as childish),—but 
yet, as I was going to say, so far as I can give instruction, let him who is in such a state of mind that he can 
be instructed by me know, that the ambiguity of Scripture lies either in proper words or in metaphorical, 
classes which I have already described in the second book. 


CHAPTER 2 
RULE FOR REMOVING AMBIGUITY BY ATTENDING TO PUNCTUATION 


2. But when proper words make Scripture ambiguous, we must see in the first place that there is nothing 
wrong in our punctuation or pronunciation. Accordingly, if, when attention is given to the passage, it shall 
appear to be uncertain in what way it ought to be punctuated or pronounced, let the reader consult the 
rule of faith which he has gathered from the plainer passages of Scripture, and from the authority of the 
Church, and of which I treated at sufficient length when I was speaking in the first book about things. But 
if both readings, or all of them (if there are more than two), give a meaning in harmony with the faith, it 
remains to consult the context, both what goes before and what comes after, to see which interpretation, 
out of many that offer themselves, it pronounces for and permits to be dovetailed into itself. 


3. Now look at some examples. The heretical pointing, “In principio erat verbum, et verbum erat apud 
Deum, et Deus erat,” so as to make the next sentence run, “Verbum hoc erat in principio apud Deum,” 
arises out of unwillingness to confess that the Word was God. But this must be rejected by the rule of 
faith, which, in reference to the equality of the Trinity, directs us to say: “et Deus erat verbum;” and then 
to add: “hoc erat in principio apud Deum.” 


4. But the following ambiguity of punctuation does not go against the faith in either way you take it, and 
therefore must be decided from the context. It is where the apostle says: “What I shall choose I wot not: 
for I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ, which is far better: 
nevertheless to abide in the flesh is more needful for you.” Now it is uncertain whether we should read, 
“ex duobus concupiscentiam habens” [having a desire for two things], or “compellor autem ex duobus” [I 
am in a strait betwixt two]; and so to add: “concupiscentiam habens dissolvi, et esse cum Christo” [having 
a desire to depart, and to be with Christ]. But since there follows “multo enim magis optimum” [for it is 
far better], it is evident that he says he has a desire for that which is better; so that, while he is in a strait 
betwixt two, yet he has a desire for one and sees a necessity for the other; a desire, viz., to be with Christ, 
and a necessity to remain in the flesh. Now this ambiguity is resolved by one word that follows, which is 
translated enim [for]; and the translators who have omitted this particle have preferred the interpretation 


which makes the apostle seem not only in a strait betwixt two, but also to have a desire for two. We must 
therefore punctuate the sentence thus: “et quid eligam ignoro: compellor autem ex duobus” [what I shall 
choose I wot not: for I am in a strait betwixt two]; and after this point follows: “concupiscentiam habens 
dissolvi, et esse cum Christo” [having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ]. And, as if he were asked 
why he has a desire for this in preference to the other, he adds: “multo enim magis optimum” [for it is far 
better]. Why, then, is he in a strait betwixt the two? Because there is a need for his remaining, which he 
adds in these terms: “manere in carne necessarium propter vos” [nevertheless to abide in the flesh is 
more needful for you]. 


5. Where, however, the ambiguity cannot be cleared up, either by the rule of faith or by the context, there 
is nothing to hinder us to point the sentence according to any method we choose of those that suggest 
themselves. As is the case in that passage to the Corinthians: “Having therefore these promises, dearly 
beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of 
God. Receive us; we have wronged no man.” It is doubtful whether we should read, “mundemus nos ab 
omni coinquinatione carnis et spiritus” [let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit], 
in accordance with the passage, “that she may be holy both in body and in spirit,” or, “mundemus nos ab 
omni coinquinatione carnis” [let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh], so as to make the 
next sentence, “et spiritus perficientes sanctificationem in timore Dei capite nos” [and perfecting holiness 
of spirit in the fear of God, receive us]. Such ambiguities of punctuation, therefore, are left to the reader’s 
discretion. 


CHAPTER 3 


HOW PRONUNCIATION SERVES TO REMOVE AMBIGUITY. DIFFERENT KINDS OF INTERROGATION 


6. And all the directions that I have given about ambiguous punctuations are to be observed likewise in 
the case of doubtful pronunciations. For these too, unless the fault lies in the carelessness of the reader, 
are corrected either by the rule of faith, or by a reference to the preceding or succeeding context; or if 
neither of these methods is applied with success, they will remain doubtful, but so that the reader will not 
be in fault in whatever way he may pronounce them. For example, if our faith that God will not bring any 
charges against His elect, and that Christ will not condemn His elect, did not stand in the way, this 
passage, “Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect?” might be pronounced in such a way as to 
make what follows an answer to this question, “God who justifieth,” and to make a second question, “Who 
is he that condemneth?” with the answer, “Christ Jesus who died.” But as it would be the height of 
madness to believe this, the passage will be pronounced in such a way as to make the first part a question 
of inquiry, and the second a rhetorical interrogative. Now the ancients said that the difference between an 
inquiry and an interrogative was this, that an inquiry admits of many answers, but to an interrogative the 
answer must be either “No” or “Yes.” The passage will be pronounced, then, in such a way that after the 
inquiry, “Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect?” what follows will be put as an interrogative: 
“Shall God who justifieth?”—the answer “No” being understood. And in the same way we shall have the 
inquiry, “Who is he that condemneth?” and the answer here again in the form of an interrogative, “Is it 
Christ who died? yea, rather, who is risen again? who is even at the right hand of God? who also maketh 
intercession for us?”—the answer “No” being understood to every one of these questions. On the other 
hand, in that passage where the apostle says, “What shall we say then? That the Gentiles which followed 
not after righteousness have attained to righteousness;” unless after the inquiry, “What shall we say 
then?” what follows were given as the answer to this question: “That the Gentiles, which followed not 
after righteousness, have attained to righteousness;” it would not be in harmony with the succeeding 
context. But with whatever tone of voice one may choose to pronounce that saying of Nathanael’s, “Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?”—whether with that of a man who gives an affirmative answer, so 
that “out of Nazareth” is the only part that belongs to the interrogation, or with that of a man who asks 
the whole question with doubt and hesitation,—I do not see how a difference can be made. But neither 
sense is opposed to faith. 


7. There is, again, an ambiguity arising out of the doubtful sound of syllables; and this of course has 
relation to pronunciation. For example, in the passage, “My bone [os meum] was not hid from Thee, which 
Thou didst make in secret,” it is not clear to the reader whether he should take the word os as short or 
long. If he make it short, it is the singular of ossa [bones]; if he make it long, it is the singular of ora 
[mouths]. Now difficulties such as this are cleared up by looking into the original tongue, for in the Greek 
we find not stoma [mouth], but hosteon [bone]. And for this reason the vulgar idiom is frequently more 
useful in conveying the sense than the pure speech of the educated. For I would rather have the 
barbarism, non est absconditum a te ossum meum, than have the passage in better Latin, but the sense 
less clear. But sometimes when the sound of a syllable is doubtful, it is decided by a word near it 
belonging to the same sentence. As, for example, that saying of the apostle, “Of the which I tell you before 
[praedico], as I have also told you in time past [proedixi], that they which do such things shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God.” Now if he had only said, “Of the which I tell you before [quae praedico vobis],” and 
had not added, “as I have also told you in time past [sicut proedixi],” we could not know without going 
back to the original whether in the word praedico the middle syllable should be pronounced long or short. 
But as it is, it is clear that it should be pronounced long; for he does not say, sicut proedicavi, but sicut 
praedixi. 


CHAPTER 4 
HOW AMBIGUITIES MAY BE SOLVED 


8. And not only these, but also those ambiguities that do not relate either to punctuation or pronunciation, 
are to be examined in the same way. For example, that one in the Epistle to the Thessalonians: Propterea 
consolati sumus fratres in vobis. Now it is doubtful whether fratres [brethren] is in the vocative or 
accusative case, and it is not contrary to faith to take it either way. But in the Greek language the two 
cases are not the same in form; and accordingly, when we look into the original, the case is shown to be 
vocative. Now if the translator had chosen to say, propterea consolationem habuimus fratres in vobis, he 
would have followed the words less literally, but there would have been less doubt about the meaning; or, 
indeed, if he had added nostri, hardly any one would have doubted that the vocative case was meant when 
he heard propterea consolati sumus fratres nostri in vobis. But this is a rather dangerous liberty to take. It 
has been taken, however, in that passage to the Corinthians, where the apostle says, “I protest by your 
rejoicing [per vestram gloriam] which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily.” For one translator has 
it, per vestram jurogloriam, the form of adjuration appearing in the Greek without any ambiguity. It is 
therefore very rare and very difficult to find any ambiguity in the case of proper words, as far at least as 
Holy Scripture is concerned, which neither the context, showing the design of the writer, nor a 
comparison of translations, nor a reference to the original tongue, will suffice to explain. 


CHAPTER 5 
IT IS AWRETCHED SLAVERY WHICH TAKES THE FIGURATIVE EXPRESSIONS OF SCRIPTURE IN A LITERAL SENSE 


9. But the ambiguities of metaphorical words, about which I am next to speak, demand no ordinary care 
and diligence. In the first place, we must beware of taking a figurative expression literally. For the saying 
of the apostle applies in this case too: “The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” For when what is said 
figuratively is taken as if it were said literally, it is understood in a carnal manner. And nothing is more 
fittingly called the death of the soul than when that in it which raises it above the brutes, the intelligence 
namely, is put in subjection to the flesh by a blind adherence to the letter. For he who follows the letter 
takes figurative words as if they were proper, and does not carry out what is indicated by a proper word 
into its secondary signification; but, if he hears of the Sabbath, for example, thinks of nothing but the one 
day out of seven which recurs in constant succession; and when he hears of a sacrifice, does not carry his 
thoughts beyond the customary offerings of victims from the flock, and of the fruits of the earth. Now it is 
surely a miserable slavery of the soul to take signs for things, and to be unable to lift the eye of the mind 
above what is corporeal and created, that it may drink in eternal light. 


CHAPTER 6 
UTILITY OF THE BONDAGE OF THE JEWS 


10. This bondage, however, in the case of the Jewish people, differed widely from what it was in the case 
of the other nations; because, though the former were in bondage to temporal things, it was in such a way 
that in all these the One God was put before their minds. And although they paid attention to the signs of 
spiritual realities in place of the realities themselves, not knowing to what the signs referred, still they 
had this conviction rooted in their minds, that in subjecting themselves to such a bondage they were doing 
the pleasure of the one invisible God of all. And the apostle describes this bondage as being like to that of 
boys under the guidance of a schoolmaster. And those who clung obstinately to such signs could not 
endure our Lord’s neglect of them when the time for their revelation had come; and hence their leaders 
brought it as a charge against Him that He healed on the Sabbath, and the people, clinging to these signs 
as if they were realities, could not believe that one who refused to observe them in the way the Jews did 
was God, or came from God. But those who did believe, from among whom the first Church at Jerusalem 
was formed, showed clearly how great an advantage it had been to be so guided by the schoolmaster that 
signs, which had been for a season imposed on the obedient, fixed the thoughts of those who observed 
them on the worship of the One God who made heaven and earth. These men, because they had been very 
near to spiritual things (for even in the temporal and carnal offerings and types, though they did not 
clearly apprehend their spiritual meaning, they had learnt to adore the One Eternal God,) were filled with 
such a measure of the Holy Spirit that they sold all their goods, and laid their price at the apostles’ feet to 
be distributed among the needy, and consecrated themselves wholly to God as a new temple, of which the 
old temple they were serving was but the earthly type. 


11. Now it is not recorded that any of the Gentile churches did this, because men who had for their gods 
idols made with hands had not been so near to spiritual things. 


CHAPTER 7 


THE USELESS BONDAGE OF THE GENTILES 


And if ever any of them endeavored to make it out that their idols were only signs, yet still they used them 


in reference to the worship and adoration of the creature. What difference does it make to me, for 
instance, that the image of Neptune is not itself to be considered a god, but only as representing the wide 
ocean, and all the other waters besides that spring out of fountains? As it is described by a poet of theirs, 
who says, if I recollect aright, “Thou, Father Neptune, whose hoary temples are wreathed with the 
resounding sea, whose beard is the mighty ocean flowing forth unceasingly, and whose hair is the winding 
rivers.” This husk shakes its rattling stones within a sweet covering, and yet it is not food for men, but for 
swine. He who knows the gospel knows what I mean. What profit is it to me, then, that the image of 
Neptune is used with a reference to this explanation of it, unless indeed the result be that I worship 
neither? For any statue you like to take is as much god to me as the wide ocean. I grant, however, that 
they who make gods of the works of man have sunk lower than they who make gods of the works of God. 
But the command is that we should love and serve the One God, who is the Maker of all those things, the 
images of which are worshipped by the heathen either as gods, or as signs and representations of gods. If, 
then, to take a sign which has been established for a useful end instead of the thing itself which it was 
designed to signify, is bondage to the flesh, how much more so is it to take signs intended to represent 
useless things for the things themselves! For even if you go back to the very things signified by such 
signs, and engage your mind in the worship of these, you will not be anything the more free from the 
burden and the livery of bondage to the flesh. 


CHAPTER 8 


THE JEWS LIBERATED FROM THEIR BONDAGE IN ONE WAY, THE GENTILES IN ANOTHER 


12. Accordingly the liberty that comes by Christ took those whom it found under bondage to useful signs, 
and who were (so to speak) near to it, and, interpreting the signs to which they were in bondage, set them 
free by raising them to the realities of which these were signs. And out of such were formed the churches 
of the saints of Israel. Those, on the other hand, whom it found in bondage to useless signs, it not only 
freed from their slavery to such signs, but brought to nothing and cleared out of the way all these signs 
themselves, so that the Gentiles were turned from the corruption of a multitude of false gods, which 
Scripture frequently and justly speaks of as fornication, to the worship of the One God: not that they 
might now fall into bondage to signs of a useful kind, but rather that they might exercise their minds in 
the spiritual understanding of such. 


CHAPTER 9 


WHO IS IN BONDAGE TO SIGNS, AND WHO NOT 


13. Now he is in bondage to a sign who uses, or pays homage to, any significant object without knowing 
what it signifies: he, on the other hand, who either uses or honors a useful sign divinely appointed, whose 
force and significance he understands, does not honor the sign which is seen and temporal, but that to 
which all such signs refer. Now such a man is spiritual and free even at the time of his bondage, when it is 
not yet expedient to reveal to carnal minds those signs by subjection to which their carnality is to be 
overcome. To this class of spiritual persons belonged the patriarchs and the prophets, and all those among 
the people of Israel through whose instrumentality the Holy Spirit ministered unto us the aids and 
consolations of the Scriptures. But at the present time, after that the proof of our liberty has shone forth 
so clearly in the resurrection of our Lord, we are not oppressed with the heavy burden of attending even 
to those signs which we now understand, but our Lord Himself, and apostolic practice, have handed down 
to us a few rites in place of many, and these at once very easy to perform, most majestic in their 
significance, and most sacred in the observance; such, for example, as the sacrament of baptism, and the 
celebration of the body and blood of the Lord. And as soon as any one looks upon these observances he 
knows to what they refer, and so reveres them not in carnal bondage, but in spiritual freedom. Now, as to 
follow the letter, and to take signs for the things that are signified by them, is a mark of weakness and 
bondage; so to interpret signs wrongly is the result of being misled by error. He, however, who does not 
understand what a sign signifies, but yet knows that it is a sign, is not in bondage. And it is better even to 
be in bondage to unknown but useful signs than, by interpreting them wrongly, to draw the neck from 
under the yoke of bondage only to insert it in the coils of error. 


CHAPTER 10 
HOW WE ARE TO DISCERN WHETHER A PHRASE IS FIGURATIVE 


14. But in addition to the foregoing rule, which guards us against taking a metaphorical form of speech as 
if it were literal, we must also pay heed to that which tells us not to take a literal form of speech as if it 
were figurative. In the first place, then, we must show the way to find out whether a phrase is literal or 
figurative. And the way is certainly as follows: Whatever there is in the word of God that cannot, when 
taken literally, be referred either to purity of life or soundness of doctrine, you may set down as figurative. 
Purity of life has reference to the love of God and one’s neighbor; soundness of doctrine to the knowledge 
of God and one’s neighbor. Every man, moreover, has hope in his own conscience, so far as he perceives 
that he has attained to the love and knowledge of God and his neighbor. Now all these matters have been 
spoken of in the first book. 


15. But as men are prone to estimate sins, not by reference to their inherent sinfulness, but rather by 
reference to their own customs, it frequently happens that a man will think nothing blameable except 
what the men of his own country and time are accustomed to condemn, and nothing worthy of praise or 
approval except what is sanctioned by the custom of his companions; and thus it comes to pass, that if 
Scripture either enjoins what is opposed to the customs of the hearers, or condemns what is not so 
opposed, and if at the same time the authority of the word has a hold upon their minds, they think that the 
expression is figurative. Now Scripture enjoins nothing except charity, and condemns nothing except lust, 
and in that way fashions the lives of men. In the same way, if an erroneous opinion has taken possession of 
the mind, men think that whatever Scripture asserts contrary to this must be figurative. Now Scripture 
asserts nothing but the catholic faith, in regard to things past, future, and present. It is a narrative of the 
past, a prophecy of the future, and a description of the present. But all these tend to nourish and 
strengthen charity, and to overcome and root out lust. 


16. I mean by charity that affection of the mind which aims at the enjoyment of God for His own sake, and 
the enjoyment of one’s self and one’s neighbor in subordination to God; by lust I mean that affection of the 
mind which aims at enjoying one’s self and one’s neighbor, and other corporeal things, without reference 
to God. Again, what lust, when unsubdued, does towards corrupting one’s own soul and body, is called 
vice; but what it does to injure another is called crime. And these are the two classes into which all sins 
may be divided. But the vices come first; for when these have exhausted the soul, and reduced it to a kind 
of poverty, it easily slides into crimes, in order to remove hindrances to, or to find assistance in, its vices. 
In the same way, what charity does with a view to one’s own advantage is prudence; but what it does with 
a view to a neighbor’s advantage is called benevolence. And here prudence comes first; because no one 
can confer an advantage on another which he does not himself possess. Now in proportion as the 
dominion of lust is pulled down, in the same proportion is that of charity built up. 


CHAPTER 11 
RULE FOR INTERPRETING PHRASES WHICH SEEM TO ASCRIBE SEVERITY TO GOD AND THE SAINTS 


17. Every severity, therefore, and apparent cruelty, either in word or deed, that is ascribed in Holy 
Scripture to God or His saints, avails to the pulling down of the dominion of lust. And if its meaning be 
clear, we are not to give it some secondary reference, as if it were spoken figuratively. Take, for example, 
that saying of the apostle: “But, after thy hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest up unto thyself wrath 
against the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of God; who will render to every man 
according to his deeds: to them who, by patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, and honor, and 
immortality, eternal life; but unto them that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey 
unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth evil, 
of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile.” But this is addressed to those who, being unwilling to subdue 
their lust, are themselves involved in the destruction of their lust. When, however, the dominion of lust is 
overturned in a man over whom it had held sway, this plain expression is used: “They that are Christ’s 
have crucified the flesh, with the affections and lusts.” Only that, even in these instances, some words are 
used figuratively, as for example, “the wrath of God” and “crucified.” But these are not so numerous, nor 
placed in such a way as to obscure the sense, and make it allegorical or enigmatical, which is the kind of 
expression properly called figurative. But in the saying addressed to Jeremiah, “See, I have this day set 
thee over the nations, and over the kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, and to destroy, and to throw 
down,” there is no doubt the whole of the language is figurative, and to be referred to the end I have 
spoken of. 


CHAPTER 12 


RULE FOR INTERPRETING THOSE SAYINGS AND ACTIONS WHICH ARE ASCRIBED TO GOD AND THE SAINTS, AND 
WHICH YET SEEM TO THE UNSKILLFUL TO BE WICKED 


18. Those things, again, whether only sayings or whether actual deeds, which appear to the inexperienced 
to be sinful, and which are ascribed to God, or to men whose holiness is put before us as an example, are 
wholly figurative, and the hidden kernel of meaning they contain is to be picked out as food for the 
nourishment of charity. Now, whoever uses transitory objects less freely than is the custom of those 
among whom he lives, is either temperate or superstitious; whoever, on the other hand, uses them so as to 
transgress the bounds of the custom of the good men about him, either has a further meaning in what he 
does, or is sinful. In all such matters it is not the use of the objects, but the lust of the user, that is to 
blame. Nobody in his sober senses would believe, for example, that when our Lord’s feet were anointed by 
the woman with precious ointment, it was for the same purpose for which luxurious and profligate men 
are accustomed to have theirs anointed in those banquets which we abhor. For the sweet odor means the 
good report which is earned by a life of good works; and the man who wins this, while following in the 
footsteps of Christ, anoints His feet (so to speak) with the most precious ointment. And so that which in 
the case of other persons is often a sin, becomes, when ascribed to God or a prophet, the sign of some 
great truth. Keeping company with a harlot, for example, is one thing when it is the result of abandoned 
manners, another thing when done in the course of his prophecy by the prophet Hosea. Because it is a 
shamefully wicked thing to strip the body naked at a banquet among the drunken and licentious, it does 


not follow that it is a sin to be naked in the baths. 


19. We must, therefore, consider carefully what is suitable to times and places and persons, and not rashly 
charge men with sins. For it is possible that a wise man may use the daintiest food without any sin of 
epicurism or gluttony, while a fool will crave for the vilest food with a most disgusting eagerness of 
appetite. And any sane man would prefer eating fish after the manner of our Lord, to eating lentiles after 
the manner of Esau, or barley after the manner of oxen. For there are several beasts that feed on 
commoner kinds of food, but it does not follow that they are more temperate than we are. For in all 
matters of this kind it is not the nature of the things we use, but our reason for using them, and our 
manner of seeking them, that make what we do either praiseworthy or blameable. 


20. Now the saints of ancient times were, under the form of an earthly kingdom, foreshadowing and 
foretelling the kingdom of heaven. And on account of the necessity for a numerous offspring, the custom 
of one man having several wives was at that time blameless: and for the same reason it was not proper for 
one woman to have several husbands, because a woman does not in that way become more fruitful, but, 
on the contrary, it is base harlotry to seek either gain or offspring by promiscuous intercourse. In regard 
to matters of this sort, whatever the holy men of those times did without lust, Scripture passes over 
without blame, although they did things which could not be done at the present time, except through lust. 
And everything of this nature that is there narrated we are to take not only in its historical and literal, but 
also in its figurative and prophetical sense, and to interpret as bearing ultimately upon the end of love 
towards God or our neighbor, or both. For as it was disgraceful among the ancient Romans to wear tunics 
reaching to the heels, and furnished with sleeves, but now it is disgraceful for men honorably born not to 
wear tunics of that description: so we must take heed in regard to other things also, that lust do not mix 
with our use of them; for lust not only abuses to wicked ends the customs of those among whom we live, 
but frequently also transgressing the bounds of custom, betrays, in a disgraceful outbreak, its own 
hideousness, which was concealed under the cover of prevailing fashions. 


CHAPTER 13 


SAME SUBJECT, CONTINUED 


21. Whatever, then, is in accordance with the habits of those with whom we are either compelled by 
necessity, or undertake as a matter of duty, to spend this life, is to be turned by good and great men to 
some prudent or benevolent end, either directly, as is our duty, or figuratively, as is allowable to prophets. 


CHAPTER 14 


ERROR OF THOSE WHO THINK THAT THERE IS NO ABSOLUTE RIGHT AND WRONG 


22. But when men unacquainted with other modes of life than their own meet with the record of such 
actions, unless they are restrained by authority, they look upon them as sins, and do not consider that 
their own customs either in regard to marriage, or feasts, or dress, or the other necessities and 
adornments of human life, appear sinful to the people of other nations and other times. And, distracted by 
this endless variety of customs, some who were half asleep (as I may say)—that is, who were neither sunk 
in the deep sleep of folly, nor were able to awake into the light of wisdom—have thought that there was no 
such thing as absolute right, but that every nation took its own custom for right; and that, since every 
nation has a different custom, and right must remain unchangeable, it becomes manifest that there is no 
such thing as right at all. Such men did not perceive, to take only one example, that the precept, 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” cannot be altered by any 
diversity of national customs. And this precept, when it is referred to the love of God, destroys all vices 
when to the love of one’s neighbor, puts an end to all crimes. For no one is willing to defile his own 
dwelling; he ought not, therefore, to defile the dwelling of God, that is, himself. And no one wishes an 
injury to be done him by another; he himself, therefore, ought not to do injury to another. 


CHAPTER 15 
RULE FOR INTERPRETING FIGURATIVE EXPRESSIONS 


23. The tyranny of lust being thus overthrown, charity reigns through its supremely just laws of love to 
God for His own sake, and love to one’s self and one’s neighbor for God’s sake. Accordingly, in regard to 
figurative expressions, a rule such as the following will be observed, to carefully turn over in our minds 
and meditate upon what we read till an interpretation be found that tends to establish the reign of love. 
Now, if when taken literally it at once gives a meaning of this kind, the expression is not to be considered 
figurative. 


CHAPTER 16 
RULE FOR INTERPRETING COMMANDS AND PROHIBITIONS 


24. If the sentence is one of command, either forbidding a crime or vice, or enjoining an act of prudence 
or benevolence, it is not figurative. If, however, it seems to enjoin a crime or vice, or to forbid an act of 
prudence or benevolence, it is figurative. “Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man,” says Christ, “and 
drink His blood, ye have no life in you.” This seems to enjoin a crime or a vice; it is therefore a figure, 
enjoining that we should have a share in the sufferings of our Lord, and that we should retain a sweet and 
profitable memory of the fact that His flesh was wounded and crucified for us. Scripture says: “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink;” and this is beyond doubt a command to do a 
kindness. But in what follows, “for in so doing thou shall heap coals of fire on his head,” one would think a 
deed of malevolence was enjoined. Do not doubt, then, that the expression is figurative; and, while it is 
possible to interpret it in two ways, one pointing to the doing of an injury, the other to a display of 
superiority, let charity on the contrary call you back to benevolence, and interpret the coals of fire as the 
burning groans of penitence by which a man’s pride is cured who bewails that he has been the enemy of 
one who came to his assistance in distress. In the same way, when our Lord says, “He who loveth his life 
shall lose it,” we are not to think that He forbids the prudence with which it is a man’s duty to care for his 
life, but that He says in a figurative sense, “Let him lose his life’—that is, let him destroy and lose that 
perverted and unnatural use which he now makes of his life, and through which his desires are fixed on 
temporal things so that he gives no heed to eternal. It is written: “Give to the godly man, and help not a 
sinner.” The latter clause of this sentence seems to forbid benevolence; for it says, “help not a sinner.” 
Understand, therefore, that “sinner” is put figuratively for sin, so that it is his sin you are not to help. 


CHAPTER 17 
SOME COMMANDS ARE GIVEN TO ALL IN COMMON, OTHERS TO PARTICULAR CLASSES 


25. Again, it often happens that a man who has attained, or thinks he has attained, to a higher grade of 
spiritual life, thinks that the commands given to those who are still in the lower grades are figurative; for 
example, if he has embraced a life of celibacy and made himself a eunuch for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake, he contends that the commands given in Scripture about loving and ruling a wife are not to be taken 
literally, but figuratively; and if he has determined to keep his virgin unmarried, he tries to put a 
figurative interpretation on the passage where it is said, “Marry thy daughter, and so shall thou have 
performed a weighty matter.” Accordingly, another of our rules for understanding the Scriptures will be as 
follows,—to recognize that some commands are given to all in common, others to particular classes of 
persons, that the medicine may act not only upon the state of health as a whole, but also upon the special 
weakness of each member. For that which cannot be raised to a higher state must be cared for in its own 
state. 


CHAPTER 18 
WE MUST TAKE INTO CONSIDERATION THE TIME AT WHICH ANYTHING WAS ENJOYED OR ALLOWED 


26. We must also be on our guard against supposing that what in the Old Testament, making allowance for 
the condition of those times, is not a crime or a vice even if we take it literally and not figuratively, can be 
transferred to the present time as a habit of life. For no one will do this except lust has dominion over him, 
and endeavors to find support for itself in the very Scriptures which were intended to overthrow it. And 
the wretched man does not perceive that such matters are recorded with this useful design, that men of 
good hope may learn the salutary lesson, both that the custom they spurn can be turned to a good use, 
and that which they embrace can be used to condemnation, if the use of the former be accompanied with 
charity, and the use of the latter with lust. 


27. For, if it was possible for one man to use many wives with chastity, it is possible for another to use one 
wife with lust. And I look with greater approval on the man who uses the fruitfulness of many wives for 
the sake of an ulterior object, than on the man who enjoys the body of one wife for its own sake. For in the 
former case the man aims at a useful object suited to the circumstances of the times; in the latter case he 
gratifies a lust which is engrossed in temporal enjoyments. And those men to whom the apostle permitted 
as a matter of indulgence to have one wife because of their incontinence, were less near to God than 
those who, though they had each of them numerous wives, yet just as a wise man uses food and drink only 
for the sake of bodily health, used marriage only for the sake of offspring. And, accordingly, if these last 
had been still alive at the advent of our Lord, when the time not of casting stones away but of gathering 
them together had come, they would have immediately made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake. For there is no difficulty in abstaining unless when there is lust in enjoying. And assuredly 
those men of whom I speak knew that wantonness even in regard to wives is abuse and intemperance, as 
is proved by Tobit’s prayer when he was married to his wife. For he says: “Blessed art Thou, O God of our 
fathers, and blessed is Thy holy and glorious name for ever; let the heavens bless Thee, and all Thy 
creatures. Thou madest Adam, and gavest him Eve his wife for an helper and stay. . . . And now, O Lord, 
Thou knowest that I take not this my sister for lust, but uprightly: therefore have pity on us, O Lord.” 


CHAPTER 19 
WICKED MEN JUDGE OTHERS BY THEMSELVES 


28. But those who, giving the rein to lust, either wander about steeping themselves in a multitude of 
debaucheries, or even in regard to one wife not only exceed the measure necessary for the procreation of 
children, but with the shameless licence of a sort of slavish freedom heap up the filth of a still more 
beastly excess, such men do not believe it possible that the men of ancient times used a number of wives 
with temperance, looking to nothing but the duty, necessary in the circumstances of the time, of 
propagating the race; and what they themselves, who are entangled in the meshes of lust, do not 
accomplish in the case of a single wife, they think utterly impossible in the case of a number of wives. 


29. But these same men might say that it is not right even to honor and praise good and holy men, 
because they themselves when they are honored and praised, swell with pride, becoming the more eager 
for the emptiest sort of distinction the more frequently and the more widely they are blown about on the 
tongue of flattery, and so become so light that a breath of rumor, whether it appear prosperous or 
adverse, will carry them into the whirlpool of vice or dash them on the rocks of crime. Let them, then, 
learn how trying and difficult it is for themselves to escape either being caught by the bait of praise, or 
pierced by the stings of insult; but let them not measure others by their own standard. 


CHAPTER 20 
CONSISTENCY OF GOOD MEN IN ALL OUTWARD CIRCUMSTANCES 


Let them believe, on the contrary, that the apostles of our faith were neither puffed up when they were 
honored by men, nor cast down when they were despised. And certainly neither sort of temptation was 
wanting to those great men. For they were both cried up by the loud praises of believers, and cried down 
by the slanderous reports of their persecutors. But the apostles used all these things, as occasion served, 
and were not corrupted; and in the same way the saints of old used their wives with reference to the 
necessities of their own times, and were not in bondage to lust as they are who refuse to believe these 
things. 


30. For if they had been under the influence of any such passion, they could never have restrained 
themselves from implacable hatred towards their sons, by whom they knew that their wives and 
concubines were solicited and debauched. 


CHAPTER 21 
DAVID NOT LUSTFUL, THOUGH HE FELL INTO ADULTERY 


But when King David had suffered this injury at the hands of his impious and unnatural son, he not only 
bore with him in his mad passion, but mourned over him in his death. He certainly was not caught in the 
meshes of carnal jealousy, seeing that it was not his own injuries but the sins of his son that moved him. 
For it was on this account he had given orders that his son should not be slain if he were conquered in 
battle, that he might have a place of repentance after he was subdued; and when he was baffled in this 
design, he mourned over his son’s death, not because of his own loss, but because he knew to what 
punishment so impious an adulterer and parricide had been hurried. For prior to this, in the case of 
another son who had been guilty of no crime, though he was dreadfully afflicted for him while he was sick, 
yet he comforted himself after his death. 


31. And with what moderation and self-restraint those men used their wives appears chiefly in this, that 
when this same king, carried away by the heat of passion and by temporal prosperity, had taken unlawful 
possession of one woman, whose husband also he ordered to be put to death, he was accused of his crime 
by a prophet, who, when he had come to show him his sin, set before him the parable of the poor man who 
had but one ewe-lamb, and whose neighbor, though he had many, yet when a guest came to him spared to 
take of his own flock, but set his poor neighbor’s one lamb before his guest to eat. And David’s anger 
being kindled against the man, he commanded that he should be put to death, and the lamb restored 
fourfold to the poor man; thus unwittingly condemning the sin he had wittingly committed. And when he 
had been shown this, and God’s punishment had been denounced against him, he wiped out his sin in 
deep penitence. But yet in this parable it was the adultery only that was indicated by the poor man’s ewe- 
lamb; about the killing of the woman’s husband,—that is, about the murder of the poor man himself who 
had the one ewe-lamb,—nothing is said in the parable, so that the sentence of condemnation is 
pronounced against the adultery alone. And hence we may understand with what temperance he 
possessed a number of wives when he was forced to punish himself for transgressing in regard to one 
woman. But in his case the immoderate desire did not take up its abode with him, but was only a passing 
guest. On this account the unlawful appetite is called even by the accusing prophet, a guest. For he did 
not say that he took the poor man’s ewe-lamb to make a feast for his king, but for his guest. In the case of 
his son Solomon, however, this lust did not come and pass away like a guest, but reigned as a king. And 
about him Scripture is not silent, but accuses him of being a lover of strange women; for in the beginning 
of his reign he was inflamed with a desire for wisdom, but after he had attained it through spiritual love, 
he lost it through carnal lust. 


CHAPTER 22 


RULE REGARDING PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE IN WHICH APPROVAL IS EXPRESSED OF ACTIONS WHICH ARE NOW 
CONDEMNED BY GOOD MEN 


32. Therefore, although all, or nearly all, the transactions recorded in the Old Testament are to be taken 
not literally only, but figuratively as well, nevertheless even in the case of those which the reader has 
taken literally, and which, though the authors of them are praised, are repugnant to the habits of the good 
men who since our Lord’s advent are the custodians of the divine commands, let him refer the figure to its 
interpretation, but let him not transfer the act to his habits of life. For many things which were done as 
duties at that time, cannot now be done except through lust. 


CHAPTER 23 
RULE REGARDING THE NARRATIVE OF SINS OF GREAT MEN 


33. And when he reads of the sins of great men, although he may be able to see and to trace out in them a 
figure of things to come, let him yet put the literal fact to this use also, to teach him not to dare to vaunt 
himself in his own good deeds, and in comparison with his own righteousness, to despise others as 
sinners, when he sees in the case of men so eminent both the storms that are to be avoided and the 
shipwrecks that are to be wept over. For the sins of these men were recorded to this end, that men might 
everywhere and always tremble at that saying of the apostle: “Wherefore let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” For there is hardly a page of Scripture on which it is not clearly written 
that God resisteth the proud and giveth grace to the humble. 


CHAPTER 24 
THE CHARACTER OF THE EXPRESSIONS USED IS ABOVE ALL TO HAVE WEIGHT 


34. The chief thing to be inquired into, therefore, in regard to any expression that we are trying to 
understand is, whether it is literal or figurative. For when it is ascertained to be figurative, it is easy, by an 
application of the laws of things which we discussed in the first book, to turn it in every way until we 
arrive at a true interpretation, especially when we bring to our aid experience strengthened by the 
exercise of piety. Now we find out whether an expression is literal or figurative by attending to the 
considerations indicated above. 


CHAPTER 25 
THE SAME WORD DOES NOT ALWAYS SIGNIFY THE SAME THING 


And when it is shown to be figurative, the words in which it is expressed will be found to be drawn either 
from like objects or from objects having some affinity. 


35. But as there are many ways in which things show a likeness to each other, we are not to suppose there 
is any rule that what a thing signifies by similitude in one place it is to be taken to signify in all other 
places. For our Lord used leaven both in a bad sense, as when He said, “Beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees,” and in a good sense, as when He said, “The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened.” 


36. Now the rule in regard to this variation has two forms. For things that signify now one thing and now 
another, signify either things that are contrary, or things that are only different. They signify contraries, 
for example, when they are used metaphorically at one time in a good sense, at another in a bad, as in the 
case of the leaven mentioned above. Another example of the same is that a lion stands for Christ in the 
place where it is said, “The lion of the tribe of Judah hath prevailed;” and again, stands for the devil where 
it is written, “Your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about seeking whom he may devour.” In 
the same way the serpent is used in a good sense, “Be wise as serpents;” and again, in a bad sense, “The 
serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty.” Bread is used in a good sense, “I am the living bread which 
came down from heaven;” in a bad, “Bread eaten in secret is pleasant.” And so in a great many other 
cases. The examples I have adduced are indeed by no means doubtful in their signification, because only 
plain instances ought to be used as examples. There are passages, however, in regard to which it is 
uncertain in what sense they ought to be taken, as for example, “In the hand of the Lord there is a cup, 
and the wine is red: it is full of mixture.” Now it is uncertain whether this denotes the wrath of God, but 
not to the last extremity of punishment, that is, “to the very dregs;” or whether it denotes the grace of the 
Scriptures passing away from the Jews and coming to the Gentiles, because “He has put down one and set 
up another,”—certain observances, however, which they understand in a carnal manner, still remaining 
among the Jews, for “the dregs hereof is not yet wrung out.” The following is an example of the same 
object being taken, not in opposite, but only in different significations: water denotes people, as we read 
in the Apocalypse, and also the Holy Spirit, as for example, “Out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water;” and many other things besides water must be interpreted according to the place in which they are 


found. 


37. And in the same way other objects are not single in their signification, but each one of them denotes 
not two only but sometimes even several different things, according to the connection in which it is found. 


CHAPTER 26 


OBSCURE PASSAGES ARE TO BE INTERPRETED BY THOSE WHICH ARE CLEARER 


Now from the places where the sense in which they are used is more manifest we must gather the sense 
in which they are to be understood in obscure passages. For example, there is no better way of 
understanding the words addressed to God, “Take hold of shield and buckler and stand up for mine help,” 
than by referring to the passage where we read, “Thou, Lord, hast crowned us with Thy favor as with a 
shield.” And yet we are not so to understand it, as that wherever we meet with a shield put to indicate a 
protection of any kind, we must take it as signifying nothing but the favor of God. For we hear also of the 
shield of faith, “wherewith,” says the apostle, “ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked.” 
Nor ought we, on the other hand, in regard to spiritual armor of this kind to assign faith to the shield only; 
for we read in another place of the breastplate of faith: “putting on,” says the apostle, “the breastplate of 
faith and love.” 


CHAPTER 27 


ONE PASSAGE SUSCEPTIBLE OF VARIOUS INTERPRETATIONS 


38. When, again, not some one interpretation, but two or more interpretations are put upon the same 
words of Scripture, even though the meaning the writer intended remain undiscovered, there is no danger 
if it can be shown from other passages of Scripture that any of the interpretations put on the words is in 
harmony with the truth. And if a man in searching the Scriptures endeavors to get at the intention of the 
author through whom the Holy Spirit spoke, whether he succeeds in this endeavor, or whether he draws a 
different meaning from the words, but one that is not opposed to sound doctrine, he is free from blame so 
long as he is supported by the testimony of some other passage of Scripture. For the author perhaps saw 
that this very meaning lay in the words which we are trying to interpret; and assuredly the Holy Spirit, 
who through him spoke these words, foresaw that this interpretation would occur to the reader, nay, made 
provision that it should occur to him, seeing that it too is founded on truth. For what more liberal and 
more fruitful provision could God have made in regard to the Sacred Scriptures than that the same words 
might be understood in several senses, all of which are sanctioned by the concurring testimony of other 
passages equally divine? 


CHAPTER 28 


IT IS SAFER TO EXPLAIN A DOUBTFUL PASSAGE BY OTHER PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE THAN BY REASON 


39. When, however, a meaning is evolved of such a kind that what is doubtful in it cannot be cleared up by 
indubitable evidence from Scripture, it remains for us to make it clear by the evidence of reason. But this 
is a dangerous practice. For it is far safer to walk by the light of Holy Scripture; so that when we wish to 
examine the passages that are obscured by metaphorical expressions, we may either obtain a meaning 
about which there is no controversy, or if a controversy arises, may settle it by the application of 
testimonies sought out in every portion of the same Scripture. 


CHAPTER 29 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF TROPES IS NECESSARY 


40. Moreover, I would have learned men to know that the authors of our Scriptures use all those forms of 
expression which grammarians call by the Greek name tropes, and use them more freely and in greater 
variety than people who are unacquainted with the Scriptures, and have learnt these figures of speech 
from other writings, can imagine or believe. Nevertheless those who know these tropes recognize them in 
Scripture, and are very much assisted by their knowledge of them in understanding Scripture. But this is 
not the place to teach them to the illiterate, lest it might seem that I was teaching grammar. | certainly 
advise, however, that they be learnt elsewhere, although indeed I have already given that advice above, in 
the second book—namely, where I treated of the necessary knowledge of languages. For the written 
characters from which grammar itself gets its name (the Greek name for letters being grammata are the 
signs of sounds made by the articulate voice with which we speak. Now of some of these figures of speech 
we find in Scripture not only examples (which we have of them all), but the very names as well: for 
instance, allegory, enigma, and parable. However, nearly all these tropes which are said to be learnt as a 
matter of liberal education are found even in the ordinary speech of men who have learnt no grammar, but 
are content to use the vulgar idiom. For who does not say, “So may you flourish?” And this is the figure of 
speech called metaphor. Who does not speak of a fish-pond in which there is no fish, which was not made 
for fish, and yet gets its name from fish? And this is the figure called catachresis. 


41. It would be tedious to go over all the rest in this way; for the speech of the vulgar makes use of them 
all, even of those more curious figures which mean the very opposite of what they say, as for example, 
those called irony and antiphrasis. Now in irony we indicate by the tone of voice the meaning we desire to 
convey; as when we say to a man who is behaving badly, “You are doing well.” But it is not by the tone of 
voice that we make an antiphrasis to indicate the opposite of what the words convey; but either the words 
in which it is expressed are used in the opposite of their etymological sense, as a grove is called lucus 
from its want of light; or it is customary to use a certain form of expression, although it puts yes for no by 
a law of contraries, as when we ask in a place for what is not there, and get the answer, “There is plenty;” 
or we add words that make it plain we mean the opposite of what we say, as in the expression, “Beware of 
him, for he is a good man.” And what illiterate man is there that does not use such expressions, although 
he knows nothing at all about either the nature or the names of these figures of speech? And yet the 
knowledge of these is necessary for clearing up the difficulties of Scripture; because when the words 
taken literally give an absurd meaning, we ought forthwith to inquire whether they may not be used in 
this or that figurative sense which we are unacquainted with; and in this way many obscure passages have 
had light thrown upon them. 


CHAPTER 30 
THE RULES OF TICHONIUS THE DONATIST EXAMINED 


42. One Tichonius, who, although a Donatist himself, has written most triumphantly against the Donatists 
(and herein showed himself of a most inconsistent disposition, that he was unwilling to give them up 
altogether), wrote a book which he called the Book of Rules, because in it he laid down seven rules, which 
are, as it were, keys to open the secrets of Scripture. And of these rules, the first relates to the Lord and 
His body, the second to the twofold division of the Lord’s body, the third to the promises and the law, the 
fourth to species and genus, the fifth to times, the sixth to recapitulation, the seventh to the devil and his 
body. Now these rules, as expounded by their author, do indeed, when carefully considered, afford 
considerable assistance in penetrating the secrets of the sacred writings; but still they do not explain all 
the difficult passages, for there are several other methods required, which are so far from being 
embraced in this number of seven, that the author himself explains many obscure passages without using 
any of his rules; finding, indeed, that there was no need for them, as there was no difficulty in the passage 
of the kind to which his rules apply. As, for example, he inquires what we are to understand in the 
Apocalypse by the seven angels of the churches to whom John is commanded to write; and after much and 
various reasoning, arrives at the conclusion that the angels are the churches themselves. And throughout 
this long and full discussion, although the matter inquired into is certainly very obscure, no use whatever 
is made of the rules. This is enough for an example, for it would be too tedious and troublesome to collect 
all the passages in the canonical Scriptures which present obscurities of such a kind as require none of 
these seven rules for their elucidation. 


43. The author himself, however, when commending these rules, attributes so much value to them that it 
would appear as if, when they were thoroughly known and duly applied, we should be able to interpret all 
the obscure passages in the law—that is, in the sacred books. For he thus commences this very book: “Of 
all the things that occur to me, I consider none so necessary as to write a little book of rules, and, as it 
were, to make keys for, and put windows in, the secret places of the law. For there are certain mystical 
rules which hold the key to the secret recesses of the whole law, and render visible the treasures of truth 
that are to many invisible. And if this system of rules be received as I communicate it, without jealousy, 
what is shut shall be laid open, and what is obscure shall be elucidated, so that a man travelling through 
the vast forest of prophecy shall, if he follow these rules as pathways of light, be preserved from going 
astray.” Now, if he had said, “There are certain mystical rules which hold the key to some of the secrets of 
the law,” or even “which hold the key to the great secrets of the law,” and not what he does say, “the 
secret recesses of the whole law;” and if he had not said “What is shut shall be laid open,” but, “Many 
things that are shut shall be laid open,” he would have said what was true, and he would not, by 
attributing more than is warranted by the facts to his very elaborate and useful work, have led the reader 
into false expectations. And I have thought it right to say thus much, in order both that the book may be 
read by the studious (for it is of very great assistance in understanding Scripture), and that no more may 
be expected from it than it really contains. Certainly it must be read with caution, not only on account of 
the errors into which the author falls as a man, but chiefly on account of the heresies which he advances 
as a Donatist. And now I shall briefly indicate what these seven rules teach or advise. 


CHAPTER 31 
THE FIRST RULE OF TICHONIUS 


44. The first is about the Lord and His body, and it is this, that, knowing as we do that the head and the 
body—that is, Christ and His Church—are sometimes indicated to us under one person (for it is not in vain 
that it is said to believers, “Ye then are Abraham’s seed,” when there is but one seed of Abraham, and that 
is Christ), we need not be in a difficulty when a transition is made from the head to the body or from the 
body to the head, and yet no change made in the person spoken of. For a single person is represented as 
saying, “He hath decked me as a bridegroom with ornaments, and adorned me as a bride with jewels” and 


yet it is, of course, a matter for interpretation which of these two refers to the head and which to the body, 
that is, which to Christ and which to the Church. 


CHAPTER 32 
THE SECOND RULE OF TICHONIUS 


45. The second rule is about the twofold division of the body of the Lord; but this indeed is not a suitable 
name, for that is really no part of the body of Christ which will not be with Him in eternity. We ought, 
therefore, to say that the rule is about the true and the mixed body of the Lord, or the true and the 
counterfeit, or some such name; because, not to speak of eternity, hypocrites cannot even now be said to 
be in Him, although they seem to be in His Church. And hence this rule might be designated thus: 
Concerning the mixed Church. Now this rule requires the reader to be on his guard when Scripture, 
although it has now come to address or speak of a different set of persons, seems to be addressing or 
speaking of the same persons as before, just as if both sets constituted one body in consequence of their 
being for the time united in a common participation of the sacraments. An example of this is that passage 
in the Song of Solomon, “I am black, but comely, as the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon.” For it 
is not said, I was black as the tents of Kedar, but am now comely as the curtains of Solomon. The Church 
declares itself to be at present both; and this because the good fish and the bad are for the time mixed up 
in the one net. For the tents of Kedar pertain to Ishmael, who “shall not be heir with the son of the free 
woman.” And in the same way, when God says of the good part of the Church, “I will bring the blind by a 
way that they knew not; I will lead them in paths that they have not known; I will make darkness light 
before them, and crooked things straight: these things will I do unto them, and not forsake them;” He 
immediately adds in regard to the other part, the bad that is mixed with the good, “They shall be turned 
back.” Now these words refer to a set of persons altogether different from the former; but as the two sets 
are for the present united in one body, He speaks as if there were no change in the subject of the 
sentence. They will not, however, always be in one body; for one of them is that wicked servant of whom 
we are told in the gospel, whose lord, when he comes, “shall cut him asunder and appoint him his portion 
with the hypocrites.” 


CHAPTER 33 
THE THIRD RULE OF TICHONIUS 


46. The third rule relates to the promises and the law, and may be designated in other terms as relating to 
the spirit and the letter, which is the name I made use of when writing a book on this subject. It may be 
also named, of grace and the law. This, however, seems to me to be a great question in itself, rather than a 
rule to be applied to the solution of other questions. It was the want of clear views on this question that 
originated, or at least greatly aggravated, the Pelagian heresy. And the efforts of Tichonius to clear up this 
point were good, but not complete. For, in discussing the question about faith and works, he said that 
works were given us by God as the reward of faith, but that faith itself was so far our own that it did not 
come to us from God; not keeping in mind the saying of the apostle: “Peace be to the brethren, and love 
with faith, from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” But he had not come into contact with this 
heresy, which has arisen in our time, and has given us much labor and trouble in defending against it the 
grace of God which is through our Lord Jesus Christ, and which (according to the saying of the apostle, 
“There must be also heresies among you, that they which are approved may be made manifest among 
you” ) has made us much more watchful and diligent to discover in Scripture what escaped Tichonius, 
who, having no enemy to guard against, was less attentive and anxious on this point, namely, that even 
faith itself is the gift of Him who “hath dealt to every man the measure of faith.” Whence it is said to 
certain believers: “Unto you it is given, in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on Him, but also to 
suffer for His sake.” Who, then, can doubt that each of these is the gift of God, when he learns from this 
passage, and believes, that each of them is given? There are many other testimonies besides which prove 
this. But I am not now treating of this doctrine. I have, however, dealt with it, one place or another, very 
frequently. 


CHAPTER 34 
THE FOURTH RULE OF TICHONIUS 


47. The fourth rule of Tichonius is about species and genus. For so he calls it, intending that by species 
should be understood a part, by genus the whole of which that which he calls species is a part: as, for 
example, every single city is a part of the great society of nations: the city he calls a species, all nations 
constitute the genus. There is no necessity for here applying that subtilty of distinction which is in use 
among logicians, who discuss with great acuteness the difference between a part and a species. The rule 
is of course the same, if anything of the kind referred to is found in Scripture, not in regard to a single 
city, but in regard to a single province, or tribe, or kingdom. Not only, for example, about Jerusalem, or 
some of the cities of the Gentiles, such as Tyre or Babylon, are things said in Scripture whose significance 
oversteps the limits of the city, and which are more suitable when applied to all nations; but in regard to 
Judea also, and Egypt, and Assyria, or any other nation you choose to take which contains numerous 


cities, but still is not the whole world, but only a part of it, things are said which pass over the limits of 
that particular country, and apply more fitly to the whole of which this is a part; or, as our author terms it, 
to the genus of which this is a species. And hence these words have come to be commonly known, so that 
even uneducated people understand what is laid down specially, and what generally, in any given Imperial 
command. The same thing occurs in the case of men: things are said of Solomon, for example, the scope 
of which reaches far beyond him, and which are only properly understood when applied to Christ and His 
Church, of which Solomon is a part. 


48. Now the species is not always overstepped, for things are often said of such a kind as evidently apply 
to it also, or perhaps even to it exclusively. But when Scripture, having up to a certain point been speaking 
about the species, makes a transition at that point from the species to the genus, the reader must then be 
carefully on his guard against seeking in the species what he can find much better and more surely in the 
genus. Take, for example, what the prophet Ezekiel says: “When the house of Israel dwelt in their own 
land, they defiled it by their own way, and by their doings: their way was before me as the uncleanness of 
a removed woman. Wherefore I poured my fury upon them for the blood that they had shed upon the land, 
and for their idols wherewith they had polluted it: and I scattered them among the heathen, and they were 
dispersed through the countries: according to their way, and according to their doings, I judged them.” 
Now it is easy to understand that this applies to that house of Israel of which the apostle says, “Behold 
Israel after the flesh;” because the people of Israel after the flesh did both perform and endure all that is 
here referred to. What immediately follows, too, may be understood as applying to the same people. But 
when the prophet begins to say, “And I will sanctify my great name, which was profaned among the 
heathen, which ye have profaned in the midst of them; and the heathen shall know that I am the Lord,” 
the reader ought now carefully to observe the way in which the species is overstepped and the genus 
taken in. For he goes on to say: “And I shall be sanctified in you before their eyes. For I will take you from 
among the heathen, and gather you out of all countries, and will bring you into your own land. Then will I 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean: from all your filthiness, and from all your idols, will I 
cleanse you. A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you; and I will take away 
the stony heart out of your flesh and I will give you a heart of flesh. And I will put my Spirit within you, 
and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my commandments, and do them. And ye shall 
dwell in the land that I gave to your fathers; and ye shall be my people, and I will be your God. I will also 
save you from all your uncleannesses.” Now that this is a prophecy of the New Testament, to which 
pertain not only the remnant of that one nation of which it is elsewhere said, “For though the number of 
the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, yet a remnant of them shall be saved,” but also the other 
nations which were promised to their fathers and our fathers; and that there is here a promise of that 
washing of regeneration which, as we see, is now imparted to all nations, no one who looks into the 
matter can doubt. And that saying of the apostle, when he is commending the grace of the New Testament 
and its excellence in comparison with the Old, “Ye are our epistle . . . written not with ink, but with the 
Spirit of the living God; not in tables of stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart,” has an evident reference 
to this place where the prophet says, “A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within 
you; and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you an heart of flesh.” Now the 
heart of flesh from which the apostle’s expression, “the fleshy tables of the heart,” is drawn, the prophet 
intended to point out as distinguished from the stony heart by the possession of sentient life; and by 
sentient he understood intelligent life. And thus the spiritual Israel is made up, not of one nation, but of all 
the nations which were promised to the fathers in their seed, that is, in Christ. 


49. This spiritual Israel, therefore, is distinguished from the carnal Israel which is of one nation, by 
newness of grace, not by nobility of descent, in feeling, not in race; but the prophet, in his depth of 
meaning, while speaking of the carnal Israel, passes on, without indicating the transition, to speak of the 
spiritual, and although now speaking of the latter, seems to be still speaking of the former; not that he 
grudges us the clear apprehension of Scripture, as if we were enemies, but that he deals with us as a 
physician, giving us a wholesome exercise for our spirit. And therefore we ought to take this saying, “And 
I will bring you into your own land,” and what he says shortly afterwards, as if repeating himself, “And ye 
shall dwell in the land that I gave to your fathers,” not literally, as if they referred to Israel after the flesh, 
but spiritually, as referring to the spiritual Israel. For the Church, without spot or wrinkle, gathered out of 
all nations, and destined to reign for ever with Christ, is itself the land of the blessed, the land of the 
living; and we are to understand that this was given to the fathers when it was promised to them for what 
the fathers believed would be given in its own time was to them, on account of the unchangeableness of 
the promise and purpose, the same as if it were already given; just as the apostle, writing to Timothy, 
speaks of the grace which is given to the saints: “Not according to our works, but according to His own 
purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began; but is now made manifest 
by the appearing of our Saviour.” He speaks of the grace as given at a time when those to whom it was to 
be given were not yet in existence; because he looks upon that as having been already done in the 
arrangement and purpose of God, which was to take place in its own time, and he himself speaks of it as 
now made manifest. It is possible, however, that these words may refer to the land of the age to come, 
when there will be a new heaven and a new earth, wherein the unrighteous shall be unable to dwell. And 
so it is truly said to the righteous, that the land itself is theirs, no part of which will belong to the 
unrighteous; because it is the same as if it were itself given, when it is firmly settled that it shall be given. 


CHAPTER 35 
THE FIFTH RULE OF TICHONIUS 


50. The fifth rule Tichonius lays down is one he designates of times,—a rule by which we can frequently 
discover or conjecture quantities of time which are not expressly mentioned in Scripture. And he says that 
this rule applies in two ways: either to the figure of speech called synecdoche, or to legitimate numbers. 
The figure synecdoche either puts the part for the whole, or the whole for the part. As, for example, in 
reference to the time when, in the presence of only three of His disciples, our Lord was transfigured on 
the mount, so that His face shone as the sun, and His raiment was white as snow, one evangelist says that 
this event occurred “after eight days,” while another says that it occurred “after six days.” Now both of 
these statements about the number of days cannot be true, unless we suppose that the writer who says 
“after eight days,” counted the latter part of the day on which Christ uttered the prediction and the first 
part of the day on which he showed its fulfillment as two whole days; while the writer who says “after six 
days,” counted only the whole unbroken days between these two. This figure of speech, which puts the 
part for the whole, explains also the great question about the resurrection of Christ. For unless to the 
latter part of the day on which He suffered we join the previous night, and count it as a whole day, and to 
the latter part of the night in which He arose we join the Lord’s day which was just dawning, and count it 
also a whole day, we cannot make out the three days and three nights during which He foretold that He 
would be in the heart of the earth. 


51. In the next place, our author calls those numbers legitimate which Holy Scripture more highly favors 
such as seven, or ten, or twelve, or any of the other numbers which the diligent reader of Scripture soon 
comes to know. Now numbers of this sort are often put for time universal; as for example, “Seven times in 
the day do I praise Thee,” means just the same as “His praise shall continually be in my mouth.” And their 
force is exactly the same, either when multiplied by ten, as seventy and seven hundred (whence the 
seventy years mentioned in Jeremiah may be taken in a spiritual sense for the whole time during which 
the Church is a sojourner among aliens); or when multiplied into themselves, as ten into ten gives one 
hundred, and twelve into twelve gives one hundred and forty-four, which last number is used in the 
Apocalypse to signify the whole body of the saints. Hence it appears that it is not merely questions about 
times that are to be settled by these numbers, but that their significance is of much wider application, and 
extends to many subjects. That number in the Apocalypse, for example, mentioned above, has not 
reference to times, but to men. 


CHAPTER 36 
THE SIXTH RULE OF TICHONIUS 


52. The sixth rule Tichonius calls the recapitulation, which, with sufficient watchfulness, is discovered in 
difficult parts of Scripture. For certain occurrences are so related, that the narrative appears to be 
following the order of time, or the continuity of events, when it really goes back without mentioning it to 
previous occurrences, which had been passed over in their proper place. And we make mistakes if we do 
not understand this, from applying the rule here spoken of. For example, in the book of Genesis we read, 
“And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden; and there He put the man whom He had formed. 
And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for 
food.” Now here it seems to be indicated that the events last mentioned took place after God had formed 
man and put him in the garden; whereas the fact is, that the two events having been briefly mentioned, 
viz., that God planted a garden, and there put the man whom He had formed, the narrative goes back, by 
way of recapitulation, to tell what had before been omitted, the way in which the garden was planted: that 
out of the ground God made to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food. Here there 
follows, “The tree of life also was in the midst of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of good and evil.” 
Next the river is mentioned which watered the garden, and which was parted into four heads, the sources 
of four streams; and all this has reference to the arrangements of the garden. And when this is finished, 
there is a repetition of the fact which had been already told, but which in the strict order of events came 
after all this: “And the Lord God took the man, and put him into the garden of Eden.” For it was after all 
these other things were done that man was put in the garden, as now appears from the order of the 
narrative itself: it was not after man was put there that the other things were done, as the previous 
statement might be thought to imply, did we not accurately mark and understand the recapitulation by 
which the narrative reverts to what had previously been passed over. 


53. In the same book, again, when the generations of the sons of Noah are recounted, it is said: “These 
are the sons of Ham, after their families, after their tongues, in their countries, and in their nations.” And, 
again, when the sons of Shem are enumerated: “These are the sons of Shem, after their families, after 
their tongues, in their lands, after their nations.” And it is added in reference to them all: “These are the 
families of the sons of Noah, after their generations, in their nations; and by these were the nations 
divided in the earth after the flood. And the whole earth was of one language and of one speech.” Now the 
addition of this sentence, “And the whole earth was of one language and of one speech,” seems to indicate 
that at the time when the nations were scattered over the earth they had all one language in common; but 
this is evidently inconsistent with the previous words, “in their families, after their tongues.” For each 


family or nation could not be said to have its own language if all had one language in common. And so it is 
by way of recapitulation it is added, “And the whole earth was of one language and of one speech,” the 
narrative here going back, without indicating the change, to tell how it was, that from having one 
language in common, the nations were divided into a multitude of tongues. And, accordingly, we are 
forthwith told of the building of the tower, and of this punishment being there laid upon them as the 
judgment of God upon their arrogance; and it was after this that they were scattered over the earth 
according to their tongues. 


54. This recapitulation is found in a still more obscure form; as, for example, our Lord says in the gospel: 
“The same day that Lot went out of Sodom it rained fire from heaven, and destroyed them all. Even thus 
shall it be in the day when the Son of man is revealed. In that day, he which shall be upon the house-top, 
and his stuff in the house, let him not come down to take it away; and he that is in the field, let him 
likewise not return back. Remember Lot’s wife.” Is it when our Lord shall have been revealed that men 
are to give heed to these sayings, and not to look behind them, that is, not to long after the past life which 
they have renounced? Is not the present rather the time to give heed to them, that when the Lord shall 
have been revealed every man may receive his reward according to the things he has given heed to or 
despised? And yet because Scripture says, “In that day,” the time of the revelation of the Lord will be 
thought the time for giving heed to these sayings, unless the reader be watchful and intelligent so as to 
understand the recapitulation, in which he will be assisted by that other passage of Scripture which even 
in the time of the apostles proclaimed: “Little children, it is the last time.” The very time then when the 
gospel is preached, up to the time that the Lord shall be revealed, is the day in which men ought to give 
heed to these sayings: for to the same day, which shall be brought to a close by a day of judgment, belongs 
that very revelation of the Lord here spoken of. 


CHAPTER 37 
THE SEVENTH RULE OF TICHONIUS 


55. The seventh rule of Tichonius and the last, is about the devil and his body. For he is the head of the 
wicked, who are in a sense his body, and destined to go with him into the punishment of everlasting fire, 
just as Christ is the head of the Church, which is His body, destined to be with Him in His eternal kingdom 
and glory. Accordingly, as the first rule, which is called of the Lord and His body, directs us, when 
Scripture speaks of one and the same person, to take pains to understand which part of the statement 
applies to the head and which to the body; so this last rule shows us that statements are sometimes made 
about the devil, whose truth is not so evident in regard to himself as in regard to his body; and his body is 
made up not only of those who are manifestly out of the way, but of those also who, though they really 
belong to him, are for a time mixed up with the Church, until they depart from this life, or until the chaff 
is separated from the wheat at the last great winnowing. For example, what is said in Isaiah, “How he is 
fallen from heaven, Lucifer, son of the morning!” and the other statements of the context which, under the 
figure of the king of Babylon, are made about the same person, are of course to be understood of the 
devil; and yet the statement which is made in the same place, “He is ground down on the earth, who 
sendeth to all nations,” does not altogether fitly apply to the head himself. For, although the devil sends 
his angels to all nations, yet it is his body, not himself, that is ground down on the each, except that he 
himself is in his body, which is beaten small like the dust which the wind blows from the face of the earth. 


56. Now all these rules, except the one about the promises and the law, make one meaning to be 
understood where another is expressed, which is the peculiarity of figurative diction; and this kind of 
diction, it seems to me, is too widely spread to be comprehended in its full extent by any one. For, 
wherever one thing is said with the intention that another should be understood we have a figurative 
expression, even though the name of the trope is not to be found in the art of rhetoric. And when an 
expression of this sort occurs where it is customary to find it, there is no trouble in understanding it; 
when it occurs, however, where it is not customary, it costs labor to understand it, from some more, from 
some less, just as men have got more or less from God of the gifts of intellect, or as they have access to 
more or fewer external helps. And, as in the case of proper words which I discussed above, and in which 
things are to be understood just as they are expressed, so in the case of figurative words, in which one 
thing is expressed and another is to be understood, and which I have just finished speaking of as much as 
I thought enough, students of these venerable documents ought to be counselled not only to make 
themselves acquainted with the forms of expression ordinarily used in Scripture, to observe them 
carefully, and to remember them accurately, but also, what is especially and before all things necessary, to 
pray that they may understand them. For in these very books on the study of which they are intent, they 
read, “The Lord giveth wisdom: out of His mouth cometh knowledge and understanding;” and it is from 
Him they have received their very desire for knowledge, if it is wedded to piety. But about signs, so far as 
relates to words, I have now said enough. It remains to discuss, in the following book, so far as God has 
given me light, the means of communicating our thoughts to others. 


Book IV 


Argument—Passing to the second part of his work, that which treats of expression, the author premises 
that it is no part of his intention to write a treatise on the laws of rhetoric. These can be learned 
elsewhere, and ought not to be neglected, being indeed specially necessary for the Christian teacher, 
whom it behoves to excel in eloquence and power of speech. After detailing with much care and 
minuteness the various qualities of an orator, he recommends the authors of the Holy Scriptures as the 
best models of eloquence, far excelling all others in the combination of eloquence with wisdom. He points 
out that perspicuity is the most essential quality of style, and ought to be cultivated with especial care by 
the teacher, as it is the main requisite for instruction, although other qualities are required for delighting 
and persuading the hearer. All these gifts are to be sought in earnest prayer from God, though we are not 
to forget to be zealous and diligent in study. He shows that there are three species of style, the subdued, 
the elegant, and the majestic; the first serving for instruction, the second for praise, and the third for 
exhortation: and of each of these he gives examples, selected both from scripture and from early teachers 
of the church, Cyprian and Ambrose. He shows that these various styles may be mingled, and when and 
for what purposes they are mingled; and that they all have the same end in view, to bring home the truth 
to the hearer, so that he may understand it, hear it with gladness, and practise it in his life. Finally, he 
exhorts the Christian teacher himself, pointing out the dignity and responsibility of the office he holds to 
lead a life in harmony with his own teaching, and to show a good example to all. 


CHAPTER 1 


THIS WORK NOT INTENDED AS A TREATISE ON RHETORIC 


1. This work of mine, which is entitled On Christian Doctrine, was at the commencement divided into two 
parts. For, after a preface, in which I answered by anticipation those who were likely to take exception to 
the work, I said, “There are two things on which all interpretation of Scripture depends: the mode of 
ascertaining the proper meaning, and the mode of making known the meaning when it is ascertained. I 
shall treat first of the mode of ascertaining, next of the mode of making known, the meaning.” As, then, I 
have already said a great deal about the mode of ascertaining the meaning, and have given three books to 
this one part of the subject, I shall only say a few things about the mode of making known the meaning, in 
order if possible to bring them all within the compass of one book, and so finish the whole work in four 
books. 


2. In the first place, then, I wish by this preamble to put a stop to the expectations of readers who may 
think that I am about to lay down rules of rhetoric such as I have learnt, and taught too, in the secular 
schools, and to warn them that they need not look for any such from me. Not that I think such rules of no 
use, but that whatever use they have is to be learnt elsewhere; and if any good man should happen to 
have leisure for learning them, he is not to ask me to teach them either in this work or any other. 


CHAPTER 2 
IT IS LAWFUL FOR A CHRISTIAN TEACHER TO USE THE ART OF RHETORIC 


3. Now, the art of rhetoric being available for the enforcing either of truth or falsehood, who will dare to 
say that truth in the person of its defenders is to take its stand unarmed against falsehood? For example, 
that those who are trying to persuade men of what is false are to know how to introduce their subject, so 
as to put the hearer into a friendly, or attentive, or teachable frame of mind, while the defenders of the 
truth shall be ignorant of that art? That the former are to tell their falsehoods briefly, clearly, and 
plausibly, while the latter shall tell the truth in such a way that it is tedious to listen to, hard to 
understand, and, in fine, not easy to believe it? That the former are to oppose the truth and defend 
falshood with sophistical arguments, while the latter shall be unable either to defend what it true, or to 
refute what is false? That the former, while imbuing the minds of their hearers with erroneous opinions, 
are by their power of speech to awe, to melt, to enliven, and to rouse them, while the latter shall in 
defence of the truth be sluggish, and frigid, and somnolent? Who is such a fool as to think this wisdom? 
Since, then, the faculty of eloquence is available for both sides, and is of very great service in the 
enforcing either of wrong or right, why do not good men study to engage it on the side of truth, when bad 
men use it to obtain the triumph of wicked and worthless causes, and to further injustice and error? 


CHAPTER 3 


THE PROPER AGE AND THE PROPER MEANS FOR ACQUIRING RHETORICAL SKILL 


4. But the theories and rules on this subject (to which, when you add a tongue thoroughly skilled by 
exercise and habit in the use of many words and many ornaments of speech, you have what is called 
eloquence or oratory) may be learnt apart from these writings of mine, if a suitable space of time be set 
aside for the purpose at a fit and proper age. But only by those who can learn them quickly; for the 
masters of Roman eloquence themselves did not shrink from saying that any one who cannot learn this art 
quickly can never thoroughly learn it at all. Whether this be true or not, why need we inquire? For even if 
this art can occasionally be in the end mastered by men of slower intellect, I do not think it of so much 
importance as to wish men who have arrived at mature age to spend time in learning it. It is enough that 
boys should give attention to it; and even of these, not all who are to be fitted for usefulness in the 
Church, but only those who are not yet engaged in any occupation of more urgent necessity, or which 
ought evidently to take precedence of it. For men of quick intellect and glowing temperament find it 
easier to become eloquent by reading and listening to eloquent speakers than by following rules for 
eloquence. And even outside the canon, which to our great advantage is fixed in a place of secure 
authority, there is no want of ecclesiastical writings, in reading which a man of ability will acquire a tinge 
of the eloquence with which they are written, even though he does not aim at this, but is solely intent on 
the matters treated of; especially, of course, if in addition he practise himself in writing, or dictating, and 
at last also in speaking, the opinions he has formed on grounds of piety and faith. If, however, such ability 
be wanting, the rules of rhetoric are either not understood, or if, after great labor has been spent in 
enforcing them, they come to be in some small measure understood, they prove of no service. For even 
those who have learnt them, and who speak with fluency and elegance, cannot always think of them when 
they are speaking so as to speak in accordance with them, unless they are discussing the rules 
themselves. Indeed, I think there are scarcely any who can do both things—that is, speak well, and, in 
order to do this, think of the rules of speaking while they are speaking. For we must be careful that what 
we have got to say does not escape us whilst we are thinking about saying it according to the rules of art. 
Nevertheless, in the speeches of eloguent men, we find rules of eloquence carried out which the speakers 
did not think of as aids to eloquence at the time when they were speaking, whether they had ever learnt 
them, or whether they had never even met with them. For it is because they are eloquent that they 
exemplify these rules; it is not that they use them in order to be eloquent. 


5. And, therefore, as infants cannot learn to speak except by learning words and phrases from those who 
do speak, why should not men become eloquent without being taught any art of speech, simply by reading 
and learning the speeches of eloquent men, and by imitating them as far as they can? And what do we find 
from the examples themselves to be the case in this respect? We know numbers who, without 
acquaintance with rhetorical rules, are more eloquent than many who have learnt these; but we know no 
one who is eloquent without having read and listened to the speeches and debates of eloquent men. For 
even the art of grammar, which teaches correctness of speech, need not be learnt by boys, if they have the 
advantage of growing up and living among men who speak correctly. For without knowing the names of 
any of the faults, they will, from being accustomed to correct speech, lay hold upon whatever is faulty in 
the speech of any one they listen to, and avoid it; just as city-bred men, even when illiterate, seize upon 
the faults of rustics. 


CHAPTER 4 
THE DUTY OF THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER 


6. It is the duty, then, of the interpreter and teacher of Holy Scripture, the defender of the true faith and 
the opponent of error, both to teach what is right and to refute what is wrong, and in the performance of 
this task to conciliate the hostile, to rouse the careless, and to tell the ignorant both what is occurring at 
present and what is probable in the future. But once that his hearers are friendly, attentive, and ready to 
learn, whether he has found them so, or has himself made them so, the remaining objects are to be 
carried out in whatever way the case requires. If the hearers need teaching, the matter treated of must be 
made fully known by means of narrative. On the other hand, to clear up points that are doubtful requires 
reasoning and the exhibition of proof. If, however, the hearers require to be roused rather than instructed, 
in order that they may be diligent to do what they already know, and to bring their feelings into harmony 
with the truths they admit, greater vigor of speech is needed. Here entreaties and reproaches, 
exhortations and upbraidings, and all the other means of rousing the emotions, are necessary. 


7. And all the methods I have mentioned are constantly used by nearly every one in cases where speech is 
the agency employed. 


CHAPTER 5 


WISDOM OF MORE IMPORTANCE THAN ELOQUENCE TO THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER 


But as some men employ these coarsely, inelegantly, and frigidly, while others use them with acuteness, 
elegance, and spirit, the work that I am speaking of ought to be undertaken by one who can argue and 
speak with wisdom, if not with eloquence, and with profit to his hearers, even though he profit them less 
than he would if he could speak with eloquence too. But we must beware of the man who abounds in 
eloquent nonsense, and so much the more if the hearer is pleased with what is not worth listening to, and 


thinks that because the speaker is eloquent what he says must be true. And this opinion is held even by 
those who think that the art of rhetoric should be taught; for they confess that “though wisdom without 
eloquence is of little service to states, yet eloquence without wisdom is frequently a positive injury, and is 
of service never.” If, then, the men who teach the principles of eloquence have been forced by truth to 
confess this in the very books which treat of eloquence, though they were ignorant of the true, that is, the 
heavenly wisdom which comes down from the Father of Lights, how much more ought we to feel it who 
are the sons and the ministers of this higher wisdom! Now a man speaks with more or less wisdom just as 
he has made more or less progress in the knowledge of Scripture; I do not mean by reading them much 
and committing them to memory, but by understanding them aright and carefully searching into their 
meaning. For there are who read and yet neglect them; they read to remember the words, but are 
careless about knowing the meaning. It is plain we must set far above these the men who are not so 
retentive of the words, but see with the eyes of the heart into the heart of Scripture. Better than either of 
these, however, is the man who, when he wishes, can repeat the words, and at the same time correctly 
apprehends their meaning. 


8. Now it is especially necessary for the man who is bound to speak wisely, even though he cannot speak 
eloquently, to retain in memory the words of Scripture. For the more he discerns the poverty of his own 
speech, the more he ought to draw on the riches of Scripture, so that what he says in his own words he 
may prove by the words of Scripture; and he himself, though small and weak in his own words, may gain 
strength and power from the confirming testimony of great men. For his proof gives pleasure when he 
cannot please by his mode of speech. But if a man desire to speak not only with wisdom, but with 
eloquence also (and assuredly he will prove of greater service if he can do both), I would rather send him 
to read, and listen to, and exercise himself in imitating, eloquent men, than advise him to spend time with 
the teachers of rhetoric; especially if the men he reads and listens to are justly praised as having spoken, 
or as being accustomed to speak, not only with eloquence, but with wisdom also. For eloquent speakers 
are heard with pleasure; wise speakers with profit. And, therefore, Scripture does not say that the 
multitude of the eloquent, but “the multitude of the wise is the welfare of the world.” And as we must 
often swallow wholesome bitters, so we must always avoid unwholesome sweets. But what is better than 
wholesome sweetness or sweet wholesomeness? For the sweeter we try to make such things, the easier it 
is to make their wholesomeness serviceable. And so there are writers of the Church who have expounded 
the Holy Scriptures, not only with wisdom, but with eloquence as well; and there is not more time for the 
reading of these than is sufficient for those who are studious and at leisure to exhaust them. 


CHAPTER 6 
THE SACRED WRITERS UNITE ELOQUENCE WITH WISDOM 


9. Here, perhaps, some one inquires whether the authors whose divinely-inspired writings constitute the 
canon, which carries with it a most wholesome authority, are to be considered wise only, or eloquent as 
well. A question which to me, and to those who think with me, is very easily settled. For where I 
understand these writers, it seems to me not only that nothing can be wiser, but also that nothing can be 
more eloquent. And I venture to affirm that all who truly understand what these writers say, perceive at 
the same time that it could not have been properly said in any other way. For as there is a kind of 
eloquence that is more becoming in youth, and a kind that is more becoming in old age, and nothing can 
be called eloquence if it be not suitable to the person of the speaker, so there is a kind of eloquence that is 
becoming in men who justly claim the highest authority, and who are evidently inspired of God. With this 
eloquence they spoke; no other would have been suitable for them; and this itself would be unsuitable in 
any other, for it is in keeping with their character, while it mounts as far above that of others (not from 
empty inflation, but from solid merit) as it seems to fall below them. Where, however, I do not understand 
these writers, though their eloquence is then less apparent, I have no doubt but that it is of the same kind 
as that I do understand. The very obscurity, too, of these divine and wholesome words was a necessary 
element in eloquence of a kind that was designed to profit our understandings, not only by the discovery 
of truth, but also by the exercise of their powers. 


10. I could, however, if I had time, show those men who cry up their own form of language as superior to 
that of our authors (not because of its majesty, but because of its inflation), that all those powers and 
beauties of eloquence which they make their boast, are to be found in the sacred writings which God in 
His goodness has provided to mould our characters, and to guide us from this world of wickedness to the 
blessed world above. But it is not the qualities which these writers have in common with the heathen 
orators and poets that give me such unspeakable delight in their eloquence; I am more struck with 
admiration at the way in which, by an eloquence peculiarly their own, they so use this eloquence of ours 
that it is not conspicuous either by its presence or its absence: for it did not become them either to 
condemn it or to make an ostentatious display of it; and if they had shunned it, they would have done the 
former; if they had made it prominent, they might have appeared to be doing the latter. And in those 
passages where the learned do note its presence, the matters spoken of are such, that the words in which 
they are put seem not so much to be sought out by the speaker as spontaneously to suggest themselves; 
as if wisdom were walking out of its house,—that is, the breast of the wise man, and eloquence, like an 
inseparable attendant, followed it without being called for. 


CHAPTER 7 
EXAMPLES OF TRUE ELOQUENCE DRAWN FROM THE EPISTLES OF PAUL AND THE PROPHECIES OF AMOS 


11. For who would not see what the apostle meant to say, and how wisely he has said it, in the following 
passage: “We glory in tribulations also: knowing that tribulation worketh patience; and patience, 
experience; and experience, hope: and hope maketh not ashamed; because the love of God is shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us”? Now were any man unlearnedly learned (if I may 
use the expression) to contend that the apostle had here followed the rules of rhetoric, would not every 
Christian, learned or unlearned, laugh at him? And yet here we find the figure which is called in Greek 
klimaz (climax,) and by some in Latin gradatio, for they do not care to call it scala (a ladder), when the 
words and ideas have a connection of dependency the one upon the other, as we see here that patience 
arises out of tribulation, experience out of patience, and hope out of experience. nother ornament, too, is 
found here; for after certain statements finished in a single tone of voice, which we call clauses and 
sections (membra et caesa), but the Greeks kola and kommata, there follows a rounded sentence (ambitus 
sive circuitus) which the Greeks call periodos, the clauses of which are suspended on the voice of the 
speaker till the whole is completed by the last clause. For of the statements which precede the period, this 
is the first clause, “knowing that tribulation worketh patience;” the second, “and patience, experience;” 
the third, “and experience, hope.” Then the period which is subjoined is completed in three clauses, of 
which the first is, “and hope maketh not ashamed;” the second, “because the love of God is shed abroad in 
our hearts;” the third, “by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” But these and other matters of the 
same kind are taught in the art of elocution. As then I do not affirm that the apostle was guided by the 
rules of eloquence, so I do not deny that his wisdom naturally produced, and was accompanied by, 
eloquence. 


12. In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, again, he refutes certain false apostles who had gone out 
from the Jews, and had been trying to injure his character; and being compelled to speak of himself, 
though he ascribes this as folly to himself, how wisely and how eloquently he speaks! But wisdom is his 
guide, eloquence his attendant; he follows the first, the second follows him, and yet he does not spurn it 
when it comes after him. “I say again,” he says, “Let no man think me a fool: if otherwise, yet as a fool 
receive me, that I may boast myself a little. That which I speak, I speak it not after the Lord, but as it were 
foolishly, in this confidence of boasting. Seeing that many glory after the flesh, I will glory also. For ye 
suffer fools gladly, seeing ye yourselves are wise. For ye suffer, if a man bring you into bondage, if a man 
devour you, if a man take of you, if a man exalt himself, if a man smite you on the face. I speak as 
concerning reproach, as though we had been weak. Howbeit, whereinsoever any is bold (I speak 
foolishly), I am bold also. Are they Hebrews? so am I. Are they Israelites? so am I. Are they the seed of 
Abraham? so am I. Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool), Iam more: in labors more abundant, in 
stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews five times received I forty 
stripes save one, thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and 
a day I have been in the deep; in journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by 
mine own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in 
the sea, in perils among false brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness. Besides those things which are without, that which cometh 
upon me daily, the care of all the churches. Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is offended, and I burn 
not? If I must needs glory, I will glory of the things which concern my infirmities.” The thoughtful and 
attentive perceive how much wisdom there is in these words. And even a man sound asleep must notice 
what a stream of eloquence flows through them. 


13. Further still, the educated man observes that those sections which the Greeks call kommata, and the 
clauses and periods of which I spoke a short time ago, being intermingled in the most beautiful variety, 
make up the whole form and features (so to speak) of that diction by which even the unlearned are 
delighted and affected. For, from the place where I commenced to quote, the passage consists of periods: 
the first the smallest possible, consisting of two members; for a period cannot have less than two 
members, though it may have more: “I say again, let no man think me a fool.” The next has three 
members: “if otherwise, yet as a fool receive me, that I may boast myself a little.” The third has four 
members: “That which I speak, I speak it not after the Lord, but as it were foolishly, in this confidence of 
boasting.” The fourth has two: “Seeing that many glory after the flesh, I will glory also.” And the fifth has 
two: “For ye suffer fools gladly, seeing ye yourselves are wise.” The sixth again has two members: “for ye 
suffer, ifa man bring you into bondage.” Then follow three sections (caesa): “if a man devour you, if a man 
take of you, if a man exalt himself.” Next three clauses (membra): if “a man smite you on the face. I speak 
as concerning reproach, as though we had been weak.” Then is subjoined a period of three members: 
“Howbeit, whereinsoever any is bold (I speak foolishly), I am bold also.” After this, certain separate 
sections being put in the interrogatory form, separate sections are also given as answers, three to three: 
“Are they Hebrews? so am I. Are they Israelites? so am I. Are they the seed of Abraham? so am I.” Buta 
fourth section being put likewise in the interrogatory form, the answer is given not in another section 
(caesum) but in a clause (membrum): “Are they the ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool.) I am more.” 
Then the next four sections are given continuously, the interrogatory form being most elegantly 
suppressed: “in labors more abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft.” 
Next is interposed a short period; for, by a suspension of the voice, “of the Jews five times” is to be 


marked off as constituting one member, to which is joined the second, “received I forty stripes save one.” 
Then he returns to sections, and three are set down: “Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, 
thrice I suffered shipwreck.” Next comes a clause: “a night and a day I have been in the deep.” Next 
fourteen sections burst forth with a vehemence which is most appropriate: “In journeyings often, in perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren, in weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” After this 
comes in a period of three members: “Besides those things which are without, that which cometh upon me 
daily, the care of all the churches.” And to this he adds two clauses in a tone of inquiry: “Who is weak, and 
I am not weak? who is offended, and I burn not?” In fine, this whole passage, as if panting for breath, 
winds up with a period of two members: “If I must needs glory, I will glory of the things which concern 
mine infirmities.” And I cannot sufficiently express how beautiful and delightful it is when after this 
outburst he rests himself, and gives the hearer rest, by interposing a slight narrative. For he goes on to 
say: “The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I lie not.” 
And then he tells, very briefly the danger he had been in, and the way he escaped it. 


14. It would be tedious to pursue the matter further, or to point out the same facts in regard to other 
passages of Holy Scripture. Suppose I had taken the further trouble, at least in regard to the passages I 
have quoted from the apostle’s writings, to point out figures of speech which are taught in the art of 
rhetoric? Is it not more likely that serious men would think I had gone too far, than that any of the 
studious would think I had done enough? All these things when taught by masters are reckoned of great 
value; great prices are paid for them, and the vendors puff them magniloquently. And I fear lest I too 
should smack of that puffery while thus descanting on matters of this kind. It was necessary, however, to 
reply to the ill-taught men who think our authors contemptible; not because they do not possess, but 
because they do not display, the eloquence which these men value so highly. 


15. But perhaps some one is thinking that I have selected the Apostle Paul because he is our great orator. 
For when he says, “Though I be rude in speech, yet not in knowledge,” he seems to speak as if granting so 
much to his detractors, not as confessing that he recognized its truth. If he had said, “I am indeed rude in 
speech, but not in knowledge,” we could not in any way have put another meaning upon it. He did not 
hesitate plainly to assert his knowledge, because without it he could not have been the teacher of the 
Gentiles. And certainly if we bring forward anything of his as a model of eloquence, we take it from those 
epistles which even his very detractors, who thought his bodily presence weak and his speech 
contemptible, confessed to be weighty and powerful. 


I see, then, that I must say something about the eloquence of the prophets also, where many things are 
concealed under a metaphorical style, which the more completely they seem buried under figures of 
speech, give the greater pleasure when brought to light. In this place, however, it is my duty to select a 
passage of such a kind that I shall not be compelled to explain the matter, but only to commend the style. 
And I shall do so, quoting principally from the book of that prophet who says that he was a shepherd or 
herdsman, and was called by God from that occupation, and sent to prophesy to the people of God. I shall 
not, however, follow the Septuagint translators, who, being themselves under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit in their translation, seem to have altered some passages with the view of directing the reader’s 
attention more particularly to the investigation of the spiritual sense; (and hence some passages are more 
obscure, because more figurative, in their translation;) but I shall follow the translation made from the 
Hebrew into Latin by the presbyter Jerome, a man thoroughly acquainted with both tongues. 


16. When, then, this rustic, or quondam rustic prophet, was denouncing the godless, the proud, the 
luxurious, and therefore the most neglectful of brotherly love, he called aloud, saying: “Woe to you who 
are at ease in Zion, and trust in the mountain of Samaria, who are heads and chiefs of the people, 
entering with pomp into the house of Israel! Pass ye unto Calneh, and see; and from thence go ye to 
Hamath the great; then go down to Gath of the Philistines, and to all the best kingdoms of these: is their 
border greater than your border? Ye that are set apart for the day of evil, and that come near to the seat 
of oppression; that lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch yourselves upon couches that eat the lamb of the 
flock, and the calves out of the midst of the herd; that chant to the sound of the viol. They thought that 
they had instruments of music like David; drinking wine in bowls, and anointing themselves with the 
costliest ointment: and they were not grieved for the affliction of Joseph.” Suppose those men who, 
assuming to be themselves learned and eloquent, despise our prophets as untaught and unskillful of 
speech, had been obliged to deliver a message like this, and to men such as these, would they have 
chosen to express themselves in any respect differently—those of them, at least, who would have shrunk 
from raving like madmen? 


17. For what is there that sober ears could wish changed in this speech? In the first place, the invective 
itself; with what vehemence it throws itself upon the drowsy senses to startle them into wakefulness: 
“Woe to you who are at ease in Zion, and trust in the mountains of Samaria, who are heads and chiefs of 
the people, entering with pomp into the house of Israel!” Next, that he may use the favors of God, who has 
bestowed upon them ample territory, to show their ingratitude in trusting to the mountain of Samaria, 
where idols were worshipped: “Pass ye unto Calneh,” he says, “and see; and from thence go ye to Hamath 
the great; then go down to Gath of the Philistines, and to all the best kingdoms of these: is their border 


greater than your border?” At the same time also that these things are spoken of, the style is adorned with 
names of places as with lamps, such as “Zion,” “Samaria,” “Calneh,” “Hamath the great,” and “Gath of the 
Philistines.” Then the words joined to these places are most appropriately varied: “ye are at ease,” “ye 
trust,” “ 


wou moa 


pass on,” “go,” “descend.” 


18. And then the future captivity under an oppressive king is announced as approaching, when it is added: 
“Ye that are set apart for the day of evil, and come near to the seat of oppression.” Then are subjoined the 
evils of luxury: “ye that lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch yourselves upon couches; that eat the lamb 
from the flock, and the calves out of the midst of the herd.” These six clauses form three periods of two 
members each. For he does not say: Ye who are set apart for the day of evil, who come near to the seat of 
oppression, who sleep upon beds of ivory, who stretch yourselves upon couches, who eat the lamb from 
the flock, and calves out of the herd. If he had so expressed it, this would have had its beauty: six separate 
clauses running on, the same pronoun being repeated each time, and each clause finished by a single 
effort of the speaker’s voice. But it is more beautiful as it is, the clauses being joined in pairs under the 
same pronoun, and forming three sentences, one referring to the prophecy of the captivity: “Ye that are 
set apart for the day of evil, and come near the seat of oppression;” the second to lasciviousness: “ye that 
lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch yourselves upon couches;” the third to gluttony: “who eat the lamb from 
the flock, and the calves out of the midst of the herd.” So that it is at the discretion of the speaker 
whether he finish each clause separately and make six altogether, or whether he suspend his voice at the 
first, the third, and the fifth, and by joining the second to the first, the fourth to the third, and the sixth to 
the fifth, make three most elegant periods of two members each: one describing the imminent 
catastrophe; another, the lascivious couch; and the third, the luxurious table. 


19. Next he reproaches them with their luxury in seeking pleasure for the sense of hearing. And here, 
when he had said, “Ye who chant to the sound of the viol,” seeing that wise men may practise music 
wisely, he, with wonderful skill of speech, checks the flow of his invective, and not now speaking to, but of, 
these men, and to show us that we must distinguish the music of the wise from the music of the 
voluptuary, he does not say, “Ye who chant to the sound of the viol, and think that ye have instruments of 
music like David;” but he first addresses to themselves what it is right the voluptuaries should hear, “Ye 
who chant to the sound of the viol;” and then, turning to others, he intimates that these men have not 
even skill in their art: “they thought that they had instruments of music like David; drinking wine in bowls, 
and anointing themselves with the costliest ointment.” These three clauses are best pronounced when the 
voice is suspended on the first two members of the period, and comes to a pause on the third. 


20. But now as to the sentence which follows all these: “and they were not grieved for the affliction of 
Joseph.” Whether this be pronounced continuously as one clause, or whether with more elegance we hold 
the words, “and they were not grieved,” suspended on the voice, and then add, “for the affliction of 
Joseph,” so as to make a period of two members; in any case, it is a touch of marvelous beauty not to say, 
“and they were not grieved for the affliction of their brother;” but to put Joseph for brother, so as to 
indicate brothers in general by the proper name of him who stands out illustrious from among his 
brethren, both in regard to the injuries he suffered and the good return he made. And, indeed, I do not 
know whether this figure of speech, by which Joseph is put for brothers in general, is one of those laid 
down in that art which I learnt and used to teach. But how beautiful it is, and how it comes home to the 
intelligent reader, it is useless to tell any one who does not himself feel it. 


21. And a number of other points bearing on the laws of eloquence could be found in this passage which I 
have chosen as an example. But an intelligent reader will not be so much instructed by carefully analysing 
it as kindled by reciting it with spirit. Nor was it composed by man’s art and care, but it flowed forth in 
wisdom and eloquence from the Divine mind; wisdom not aiming at eloquence, yet eloquence not 
shrinking from wisdom. For if, as certain very eloquent and acute men have perceived and said, the rules 
which are laid down in the art of oratory could not have been observed, and noted, and reduced to system, 
if they had not first had their birth in the genius of orators, is it wonderful that they should be found in the 
messengers of Him who is the author of all genius? Therefore let us acknowledge that the canonical 
writers are not only wise but eloquent also, with an eloquence suited to a character and position like 
theirs. 


CHAPTER 8 


THE OBSCURITY OF THE SACRED WRITERS, THOUGH COMPATIBLE WITH ELOQUENCE, NOT TO BE IMITATED BY 
CHRISTIAN TEACHERS 


22. But although I take some examples of eloquence from those writings of theirs which there is no 
difficulty in understanding, we are not by any means to suppose that it is our duty to imitate them in those 
passages where, with a view to exercise and train the minds of their readers, and to break in upon the 
satiety and stimulate the zeal of those who are willing to learn, and with a view also to throw a veil over 
the minds of the godless either that they may be converted to piety or shut out from a knowledge of the 
mysteries, from one or other of these reasons they have expressed themselves with a useful and 
wholesome obscurity. They have indeed expressed themselves in such a way that those who in after ages 
understood and explained them aright have in the Church of God obtained an esteem, not indeed equal to 


that with which they are themselves regarded, but coming next to it. The expositors of these writers, then, 
ought not to express themselves in the same way, as if putting forward their expositions as of the same 
authority; but they ought in all their deliverances to make it their first and chief aim to be understood, 
using as far as possible such clearness of speech that either he will be very dull who does not understand 
them, or that if what they say should not be very easily or quickly understood, the reason will lie not in 
their manner of expression, but in the difficulty and subtilty of the matter they are trying to explain. 


CHAPTER 9 
HOW, AND WITH WHOM, DIFFICULT PASSAGES ARE TO BE DISCUSSED 


23. For there are some passages which are not understood in their proper force, or are understood with 
great difficulty, at whatever length, however clearly, or with whatever eloquence the speaker may 
expound them; and these should never be brought before the people at all, or only on rare occasions when 
there is some urgent reason. In books, however, which are written in such a style that, if understood, they, 
so to speak, draw their own readers, and if not understood, give no trouble to those who do not care to 
read them and in private conversations, we must not shrink from the duty of bringing the truth which we 
ourselves have reached within the comprehension of others, however difficult it may be to understand it, 
and whatever labor in the way of argument it may cost us. Only two conditions are to be insisted upon, 
that our hearer or companion should have an earnest desire to learn the truth, and should have capacity 
of mind to receive it in whatever form it may be communicated, the teacher not being so anxious about 
the eloquence as about the clearness of his teaching. 


CHAPTER 10 
THE NECESSITY FOR PERSPICUITY OF STYLE 


24. Now a strong desire for clearness sometimes leads to neglect of the more polished forms of speech, 
and indifference about what sounds well, compared with what clearly expresses and conveys the meaning 
intended. Whence a certain author, when dealing with speech of this kind, says that there is in it “a kind 
of careful negligence.” Yet while taking away ornament, it does not bring in vulgarity of speech; though 
good teachers have, or ought to have, so great an anxiety about teaching that they will employ a word 
which cannot be made pure Latin without becoming obscure or ambiguous, but which when used 
according to the vulgar idiom is neither ambiguous nor obscure, not in the way the learned, but rather in 
the way the unlearned employ it. For if our translators did not shrink from saying, “Non congregabo 
conventicula eorum de sanguinibus,” because they felt that it was important for the sense to put a word 
here in the plural which in Latin is only used in the singular; why should a teacher of godliness who is 
addressing an unlearned audience shrink from using ossum instead of os, if he fear that the latter might 
be taken not as the singular of ossa, but as the singular of ora, seeing that African ears have no quick 
perception of the shortness or length of vowels? And what advantage is there in purity of speech which 
does not lead to understanding in the hearer, seeing that there is no use at all in speaking, if they do not 
understand us for whose sake we speak? He, therefore, who teaches will avoid all words that do not 
teach; and if instead of them he can find words which are at once pure and intelligible, he will take these 
by preference; if, however, he cannot, either because there are no such words, or because they do not at 
the time occur to him, he will use words that are not quite pure, if only the substance of his thought be 
conveyed and apprehended in its integrity. 


25. And this must be insisted on as necessary to our being understood, not only in conversations, whether 
with one person or with several, but much more in the case of a speech delivered in public: for in 
conversation any one has the power of asking a question; but when all are silent that one may be heard, 
and all faces are turned attentively upon him, it is neither customary nor decorous for a person to ask a 
question about what he does not understand; and on this account the speaker ought to be especially 
careful to give assistance to those who cannot ask it. Now a crowd anxious for instruction generally shows 
by its movements if it understands what is said; and until some indication of this sort be given, the subject 
discussed ought to be turned over and over, and put in every shape and form and variety of expression, a 
thing which cannot be done by men who are repeating words prepared beforehand and committed to 
memory. As soon, however, as the speaker has ascertained that what he says is understood, he ought 
either to bring his address to a close, or pass on to another point. For if a man gives pleasure when he 
throws light upon points on which people wish for instruction, he becomes wearisome when he dwells at 
length upon things that are already well known, especially when men’s expectation was fixed on having 
the difficulties of the passage removed. For even things that are very well known are told for the sake of 
the pleasure they give, if the attention be directed not to the things themselves, but to the way in which 
they are told. Nay, even when the style itself is already well known, if it be pleasing to the hearers, it is 
almost a matter of indifference whether he who speaks be a speaker or a reader. For things that are 
gracefully written are often not only read with delight by those who are making their first acquaintance 
with them, but re-read with delight by those who have already made acquaintance with them, and have 
not yet forgotten them; nay, both these classes will derive pleasure even from hearing another man repeat 
them. And if a man has forgotten anything, when he is reminded of it he is taught. But I am not now 
treating of the mode of giving pleasure. I am speaking of the mode in which men who desire to learn 


ought to be taught. And the best mode is that which secures that he who hears shall hear the truth, and 
that what he hears he shall understand. And when this point has been reached, no further labor need be 
spent on the truth itself, as if it required further explanation; but perhaps some trouble may be taken to 
enforce it so as to bring it home to the heart. If it appear right to do this, it ought to be done so 
moderately as not to lead to weariness and impatience. 


CHAPTER 11 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER MUST SPEAK CLEARLY, BUT NOT INELEGANTLY 


26. For teaching, of course, true eloquence consists, not in making people like what they disliked, nor in 
making them do what they shrank from, but in making clear what was obscure; yet if this be done without 
grace of style, the benefit does not extend beyond the few eager students who are anxious to know 
whatever is to be learnt, however rude and unpolished the form in which it is put; and who, when they 
have succeeded in their object, find the plain truth pleasant food enough. And it is one of the distinctive 
features of good intellects not to love words, but the truth in words. For of what service is a golden key, if 
it cannot open what we want it to open? Or what objection is there to a wooden one if it can, seeing that 
to open what is shut is all we want? But as there is a certain analogy between learning and eating, the 
very food without which it is impossible to live must be flavored to meet the tastes of the majority. 


CHAPTER 12 


THE AIM OF THE ORATOR, ACCORDING TO CICERO, IS TO TEACH, TO DELIGHT, AND TO MOVE. OF THESE, 
TEACHING IS THE MOST ESSENTIAL 


27. Accordingly a great orator has truly said that “an eloquent man must speak so as to teach, to delight, 
and to persuade.” Then he adds: “To teach is a necessity, to delight is a beauty, to persuade is a triumph.” 
Now of these three, the one first mentioned, the teaching, which is a matter of necessity, depends on what 
we Say; the other two on the way we Say it. He, then, who speaks with the purpose of teaching should not 
suppose that he has said what he has to say as long as he is not understood; for although what he has said 
be intelligible to himself it is not said at all to the man who does not understand it. If, however, he is 
understood, he has said his say, whatever may have been his manner of saying it. But if he wishes to 
delight or persuade his hearer as well, he will not accomplish that end by putting his thought in any shape 
no matter what, but for that purpose the style of speaking is a matter of importance. And as the hearer 
must be pleased in order to secure his attention, so he must be persuaded in order to move him to action. 
And as he is pleased if you speak with sweetness and elegance, so he is persuaded if he be drawn by your 
promises, and awed by your threats; if he reject what you condemn, and embrace what you commend; if 
he grieve when you heap up objects for grief, and rejoice when you point out an object for joy; if he pity 
those whom you present to him as objects of pity, and shrink from those whom you set before him as men 
to be feared and shunned. I need not go over all the other things that can be done by powerful eloquence 
to move the minds of the hearers, not telling them what they ought to do, but urging them to do what they 
already know ought to be done. 


28. If, however, they do not yet know this, they must of course be instructed before they can be moved. 
And perhaps the mere knowledge of their duty will have such an effect that there will be no need to move 
them with greater strength of eloquence. Yet when this is needful, it ought to be done. And it is needful 
when people, knowing what they ought to do, do it not. Therefore, to teach is a necessity. For what men 
know, it is in their own hands either to do or not to do. But who would say that it is their duty to do what 
they do not know? On the same principle, to persuade is not a necessity: for it is not always called for; as, 
for example, when the hearer yields his assent to one who simply teaches or gives pleasure. For this 
reason also to persuade is a triumph, because it is possible that a man may be taught and delighted, and 
yet not give his consent. And what will be the use of gaining the first two ends if we fail in the third? 
Neither is it a necessity to give pleasure; for when, in the course of an address, the truth is clearly pointed 
out (and this is the true function of teaching), it is not the fact, nor is it the intention, that the style of 
speech should make the truth pleasing, or that the style should of itself give pleasure; but the truth itself, 
when exhibited in its naked simplicity, gives pleasure, because it is the truth. And hence even falsities are 
frequently a source of pleasure when they are brought to light and exposed. It is not, of course, their 
falsity that gives pleasure; but as it is true that they are false, the speech which shows this to be true 
gives pleasure. 


CHAPTER 13 
THE HEARER MUST BE MOVED AS WELL AS INSTRUCTED 


29. But for the sake of those who are so fastidious that they do not care for truth unless it is put in the 
form of a pleasing discourse, no small place has been assigned in eloquence to the art of pleasing. And yet 
even this is not enough for those stubborn-minded men who both understand and are pleased with the 
teacher’s discourse, without deriving any profit from it. For what does it profit a man that he both 
confesses the truth and praises the eloquence, if he does not yield his consent, when it is only for the sake 


of securing his consent that the speaker in urging the truth gives careful attention to what he says? If the 
truths taught are such that to believe or to know them is enough, to give one’s assent implies nothing 
more than to confess that they are true. When, however, the truth taught is one that must be carried into 
practice, and that is taught for the very purpose of being practiced, it is useless to be persuaded of the 
truth of what is said, it is useless to be pleased with the manner in which it is said, if it be not so learnt as 
to be practiced. The eloquent divine, then, when he is urging a practical truth, must not only teach so as 
to give instruction, and please so as to keep up the attention, but he must also sway the mind so as to 
subdue the will. For if a man be not moved by the force of truth, though it is demonstrated to his own 
confession, and clothed in beauty of style, nothing remains but to subdue him by the power of eloquence. 


CHAPTER 14 
BEAUTY OF DICTION TO BE IN KEEPING WITH THE MATTER 


30. And so much labor has been spent by men on the beauty of expression here spoken of, that not only is 
it not our duty to do, but it is our duty to shun and abhor, many and heinous deeds of wickedness and 
baseness which wicked and base men have with great eloquence recommended, not with a view to 
gaining assent, but merely for the sake of being read with pleasure. But may God avert from His Church 
what the prophet Jeremiah says of the synagogue of the Jews: “A wonderful and horrible thing is 
committed in the land: the prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests applaud them with their hands; and 
my people love to have it so: and what will ye do in the end thereof?” O eloquence, which is the more 
terrible from its purity, and the more crushing from its solidity! Assuredly it is “a hammer that breaketh 
the rock in pieces.” For to this God Himself has by the same prophet compared His own word spoken 
through His holy prophets. God forbid, then, God forbid that with us the priest should applaud the false 
prophet, and that God’s people should love to have it so. God forbid, I say, that with us there should be 
such terrible madness! For what shall we do in the end thereof? And assuredly it is preferable, even 
though what is said should be less intelligible, less pleasing, and less persuasive, that truth be spoken, 
and that what is just, not what is iniquitous, be listened to with pleasure. But this, of course, cannot be, 
unless what is true and just be expressed with elegance. 


31. In a serious assembly, moreover, such as is spoken of when it is said, “I will praise Thee among much 
people,” no pleasure is derived from that species of eloquence which indeed says nothing that is false, but 
which buries small and unimportant truths under a frothy mass of ornamental words, such as would not 
be graceful or dignified even if used to adorn great and fundamental truths. And something of this sort 
occurs in a letter of the blessed Cyprian, which, I think, came there by accident, or else was inserted 
designedly with this view, that posterity might see how the wholesome discipline of Christian teaching had 
cured him of that redundancy of language, and confined him to a more dignified and modest form of 
eloquence, such as we find in his subsequent letters, a style which is admired without effort, is sought 
after with eagerness, but is not attained without great difficulty. He says, then, in one place, “Let us seek 
this abode: the neighboring solitudes afford a retreat where, whilst the spreading shoots of the vine trees, 
pendulous and intertwined, creep amongst the supporting reeds, the leafy covering has made a portico of 
vine.” There is wonderful fluency and exuberance of language here; but it is too florid to be pleasing to 
serious minds. But people who are fond of this style are apt to think that men who do not use it, but 
employ a more chastened style, do so because they cannot attain the former, not because their judgment 
teaches them to avoid it. Wherefore this holy man shows both that he can speak in that style, for he has 
done so once, and that he does not choose, for he never uses it again. 


CHAPTER 15 
THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER SHOULD PRAY BEFORE PREACHING 


32. And so our Christian orator, while he says what is just, and holy, and good (and he ought never to say 
anything else), does all he can to be heard with intelligence, with pleasure, and with obedience; and he 
need not doubt that if he succeed in this object, and so far as he succeeds, he will succeed more by piety 
in prayer than by gifts of oratory; and so he ought to pray for himself, and for those he is about to address, 
before he attempts to speak. And when the hour is come that he must speak, he ought, before he opens 
his mouth, to lift up his thirsty soul to God, to drink in what he is about to pour forth, and to be himself 
filled with what he is about to distribute. For, as in regard to every matter of faith and love there are many 
things that may be said, and many ways of saying them, who knows what it is expedient at a given 
moment for us to say, or to be heard saying, except God who knows the hearts of all? And who can make 
us say what we ought, and in the way we ought, except Him in whose hand both we and our speeches are? 
Accordingly, he who is anxious both to know and to teach should learn all that is to be taught, and acquire 
such a faculty of speech as is suitable for a divine. But when the hour for speech arrives, let him reflect 
upon that saying of our Lord’s as better suited to the wants of a pious mind: “Take no thought how or 
what ye shall speak; for it shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye that 
speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” The Holy Spirit, then, speaks thus in those 
who for Christ’s sake are delivered to the persecutors; why not also in those who deliver Christ’s message 
to those who are willing to learn? 


CHAPTER 16 
HUMAN DIRECTIONS NOT TO BE DESPISED, THOUGH GOD MAKES THE TRUE TEACHER 


33. Now if any one says that we need not direct men how or what they should teach, since the Holy Spirit 
makes them teachers, he may as well say that we need not pray, since our Lord says, “Your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask Him;” or that the Apostle Paul should not have given 
directions to Timothy and Titus as to how or what they should teach others. And these three apostolic 
epistles ought to be constantly before the eyes of every one who has obtained the position of a teacher in 
the Church. In the First Epistle to Timothy do we not read: “These things command and teach?” What 
these things are, has been told previously. Do we not read there: “Rebuke not an elder, but entreat him as 
a father?” Is it not said in the Second Epistle: “Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou hast heard 
of me?” And is he not be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth?” And in the same place: “Preach the 
word; be instant in season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering and doctrine.” 
And so in the Epistle to Titus, does he not say that a bishop ought to “hold fast the faithful word as he 
hath been taught, that he may be able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to convince the gainsayers?” 
There, too, he says: “But speak thou the things which become sound doctrine: that the aged men be 
sober,” and so on. And there, too: “These things speak, and exhort, and rebuke with all authority. Let no 
man despise thee. Put them in mind to be subject to principalities and powers,” and so on. What then are 
we to think? Does the apostle in any way contradict himself, when, though he says that men are made 
teachers by the operation of the Holy Spirit, he yet himself gives them directions how and what they 
should teach? Or are we to understand, that though the duty of men to teach even the teachers does not 
cease when the Holy Spirit is given, yet that neither is he who planteth anything, nor he who watereth, 
but God who giveth the increase? Wherefore though holy men be our helpers, or even holy angels assist 
us, no one learns aright the things that pertain to life with God, until God makes him ready to learn from 
Himself, that God who is thus addressed in the psalm: “Teach me to do Thy will; for Thou art my God.” 
And so the same apostle says to Timothy himself, speaking, of course, as teacher to disciple: “But continue 
thou in the things which thou hast learned, and hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned 
them.” For as the medicines which men apply to the bodies of their fellow-men are of no avail except God 
gives them virtue (who can heal without their aid, though they cannot without His), and yet they are 
applied; and if it be done from a sense of duty, it is esteemed a work of mercy or benevolence; so the aids 
of teaching, applied through the instrumentality of man, are of advantage to the soul only when God 
works to make them of advantage, who could give the gospel to man even without the help or agency of 
men. 


CHAPTER 17 


THREEFOLD DIVISION OF THE VARIOUS STYLES OF SPEECH 


34. He then who, in speaking, aims at enforcing what is good, should not despise any of those three 
objects, either to teach, or to give pleasure, or to move, and should pray and strive, as we have said 
above, to be heard with intelligence, with pleasure, and with ready compliance. And when he does this 
with elegance and propriety, he may justly be called eloquent, even though he do not carry with him the 
assent of his hearer. For it is these three ends, viz., teaching, giving pleasure, and moving, that the great 
master of Roman eloquence himself seems to have intended that the following three directions should 
subserve: “He, then, shall be eloquent, who can say little things in a subdued style, moderate things in a 
temperate style, and great things in a majestic style:” as if he had taken in also the three ends mentioned 
above, and had embraced the whole in one sentence thus: “He, then, shall be eloquent, who can say little 
things in a subdued style, in order to give instruction, moderate things in a temperate style, in order to 
give pleasure, and great things in a majestic style, in order to sway the mind.” 


CHAPTER 18 
THE CHRISTIAN ORATOR IS CONSTANTLY DEALING WITH GREAT MATTERS 


35. Now the author I have quoted could have exemplified these three directions, as laid down by himself, 
in regard to legal questions: he could not, however, have done so in regard to ecclesiastical questions,— 
the only ones that an address such as I wish to give shape to is concerned with. For of legal questions 
those are called small which have reference to pecuniary transactions; those great where a matter 
relating to man’s life or liberty comes up. Cases, again, which have to do with neither of these, and where 
the intention is not to get the hearer to do, or to pronounce judgment upon anything, but only to give him 
pleasure, occupy as it were a middle place between the former two, and are on that account called 
middling, or moderate. For moderate things get their name from modus (a measure); and it is an abuse, 
not a proper use of the word moderate, to put it for little. In questions like ours, however, where all 
things, and especially those addressed to the people from the place of authority, ought to have reference 
to men’s salvation, and that not their temporal but their eternal salvation, and where also the thing to be 
guarded against is eternal ruin, everything that we say is important; so much so, that even what the 
preacher says about pecuniary matters, whether it have reference to loss or gain, whether the amount be 
great or small, should not seem unimportant. For justice is never unimportant, and justice ought assuredly 


to be observed, even in small affairs of money, as our Lord says: “He that is faithful in that which is least, 
is faithful also in much.” That which is least, then, is very little; but to be faithful in that which is least is 
great. For as the nature of the circle, viz., that all lines drawn from the centre to the circumference are 
equal, is the same in a great disk that it is in the smallest coin; so the greatness of justice is in no degree 
lessened, though the matters to which justice is applied be small. 


36. And when the apostle spoke about trials in regard to secular affairs (and what were these but matters 
of money?), he says: “Dare any of you, having a matter against another, go to law before the unjust, and 
not before the saints? Do ye not know that the saints shall judge the world? and if the world shall be 
judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the smallest matters? Know ye not that we shall judge angels? 
how much more things that pertain to this life? If, then, ye have judgments of things pertaining to this life, 
set them to judge who are least esteemed in the Church. I speak to your shame. Is it so, that there is nota 
wise man among you? no, not one that shall be able to judge between his brethren? But brother goeth to 
law with brother, and that before the unbelievers. Now therefore there is utterly a fault among you, 
because ye go to law one with another: why do ye not rather take wrong? why do ye not rather suffer 
yourselves to be defrauded? Nay, ye do wrong, and defraud, and that your brethren. Know ye not that the 
unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God?” Why is it that the apostle is so indignant, and that he 
thus accuses, and upbraids, and chides, and threatens? Why is it that the changes in his tone, so frequent 
and so abrupt, testify to the depth of his emotion? Why is it, in fine, that he speaks in a tone so exalted 
about matters so very trifling? Did secular matters deserve so much at his hands? God forbid. No; but all 
this is done for the sake of justice, charity, and piety, which in the judgment of every sober mind are great, 
even when applied to matters the very least. 


37. Of course, if we were giving men ad vice as to how they ought to conduct secular cases, either for 
themselves or for their connections, before the church courts, we would rightly advise them to conduct 
them quietly as matters of little moment. But we are treating of the manner of speech of the man who is to 
be a teacher of the truths which deliver us from eternal misery and bring us to eternal happiness; and 
wherever these truths are spoken of, whether in public or private, whether to one or many, whether to 
friends or enemies, whether in a continuous discourse or in conversation, whether in tracts, or in books, 
or in letters long or short, they are of great importance. Unless indeed we are prepared to say that, 
because a cup of cold water is a very trifling and common thing, the saying of our Lord that he who gives 
a cup of cold water to one of His disciples shall in no wise lose his reward, is very trivial and unimportant. 
Or that when a preacher takes this saying as his text, he should think his subject very unimportant, and 
therefore speak without either eloquence or power, but in a subdued and humble style. Is it not the case 
that when we happen to speak on this subject to the people, and the presence of God is with us, so that 
what we say is not altogether unworthy of the subject, a tongue of fire springs up out of that cold water 
which inflames even the cold hearts of men with a zeal for doing works of mercy in hope of an eternal 
reward? 


CHAPTER 19 
THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER MUST USE DIFFERENT STYLES ON DIFFERENT OCCASIONS 


38. And yet, while our teacher ought to speak of great matters, he ought not always to be speaking of 
them in a majestic tone, but in a subdued tone when he is teaching, temperately when he is giving praise 
or blame. When, however, something is to be done, and we are speaking to those who ought, but are not 
willing, to do it, then great matters must be spoken of with power, and in a manner calculated to sway the 
mind. And sometimes the same important matter is treated in all these ways at different times, quietly 
when it is being taught, temperately when its importance is being urged, and powerfully when we are 
forcing a mind that is averse to the truth to turn and embrace it. For is there anything greater than God 
Himself? Is nothing, then, to be learnt about Him? Or ought he who is teaching the Trinity in unity to 
speak of it otherwise than in the method of calm discussion, so that in regard to a subject which it is not 
easy to comprehend, we may understand as much as it is given us to understand? Are we in this case to 
seek out ornaments instead of proofs? Or is the hearer to be moved to do something instead of being 
instructed so that he may learn something? But when we come to praise God, either in Himself, or in His 
works, what a field for beauty and splendor of language opens up before man, who can task his powers to 
the utmost in praising Him whom no one can adequately praise, though there is no one who does not 
praise Him in some measure! But if He be not worshipped, or if idols, whether they be demons or any 
created being whatever, be worshipped with Him or in preference to Him, then we ought to speak out 
with power and impressiveness, show how great a wickedness this is, and urge men to flee from it. 


CHAPTER 20 
EXAMPLES OF THE VARIOUS STYLES DRAWN FROM SCRIPTURE 


39. But now to come to something more definite. We have an example of the calm, subdued style in the 
Apostle Paul, where he says: “Tell me, ye that desire to be under the law, do ye not hear the law? For it is 
written, that Abraham had two sons; the one by a bond maid, the other by a free woman. But he who was 
of the bond woman was born after the flesh; but he of the free woman was by promise. Which things are 


an allegory: for these are the two covenants; the one from the Mount Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, 
which is Hagar. For this Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to Jerusalem which now is, and is 
in bondage with her children. But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother of us all;” and so 
on. And in the same way where he reasons thus: “Brethren, I speak after the manner of men: Though it be 
but a man’s covenant, yet if it be confirmed, no man disannulleth, or addeth thereto. Now to Abraham and 
his seed were the promises made. He saith not, And to seeds, as of many; but as of one, And to thy seed, 
which is Christ. And this I say, that the covenant, that was confirmed before of God in Christ, the law, 
which was four hundred and thirty years after, cannot disannul, that it should make the promise of none 
effect. For if the inheritance be of the law, it is no more of promise: but God gave it to Abraham by 
promise.” And because it might possibly occur to the hearer to ask, If there is no inheritance by the law, 
why then was the law given? he himself anticipates this objection and asks, “Wherefore then serveth the 
law?” And the answer is given: “It was added because of transgressions, till the seed should come to 
whom the promise was made; and it was ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator. Now a mediator is 
not a mediator of one; but God is one.” And here an objection occurs which he himself has stated: “Is the 
law then against the promises of God?” He answers: “God forbid.” And he also states the reason in these 
words: “For if there had been a law given which could have given life, verily righteousness should have 
been by the law. But the Scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ 
might be given to them that believe.” It is part, then, of the duty of the teacher not only to interpret what 
is obscure, and to unravel the difficulties of questions, but also, while doing this, to meet other questions 
which may chance to suggest themselves, lest these should cast doubt or discredit on what we say. If, 
however, the solution of these questions suggest itself as soon as the questions themselves arise, it is 
useless to disturb what we cannot remove. And besides, when out of one question other questions arise, 
and out of these again still others; if these be all discussed and solved, the reasoning is extended to such a 
length, that unless the memory be exceedingly powerful and active the reasoner finds it impossible to 
return to the original question from which he set out. It is, however, exceedingly desirable that whatever 
occurs to the mind as an objection that might be urged should be stated and refuted, lest it turn up ata 
time when no one will be present to answer it, or lest, if it should occur to a man who is present but says 
nothing about it, it might never be thoroughly removed. 


40. In the following words of the apostle we have the temperate style: “Rebuke not an elder, but entreat 
him as a father; and the younger men as brethren; the elder women as mothers, the younger as sisters.” 
And also in these: “I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is you reasonable service.” And almost the whole of 
this hortatory passage is in the temperate style of eloquence; and those parts of it are the most beautiful 
in which, as if paying what was due, things that belong to each other are gracefully brought together. For 
example: “Having then gifts, differing according to the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us 
prophesy according to the proportion of faith; or ministry, let us wait on our ministering; or he that 
teacheth, on teaching; or he that exhorteth, on exhortation: he that giveth, let him do it with simplicity; he 
that ruleth, with diligence; he that showeth mercy, with cheerfulness. Let love be without dissimulation. 
Abhor that which is evil, cleave to that which is good. Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly 
love; in honor preferring one another; not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord; rejoicing 
in hope; patient in tribulation; continuing instant in prayer; distributing to the necessity of saints; given to 
hospitality. Bless them which persecute you: bless, and curse not. Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep. Be of the same mind one toward another.” And how gracefully all this is 
brought to a close in a period of two members: “Mind not high things, but condescend to men of low 
estate!” And a little afterwards: “Render therefore to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is due; custom 
to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honor to whom honor.” And these also, though expressed in single 
clauses, are terminated by a period of two members: “Owe no man anything, but to love one another.” And 
a little farther on: “The night is far spent, the day is at hand: let us therefore cast off the works of 
darkness, and let us put on the armor of light. Let us walk honestly, as in the day; not in rioting and 
drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying: but put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and make not provision for the flesh, to fulfill the lusts thereof.” Now if the passage were 
translated thus, “et carnis providentiam ne in concupiscentiis feceritis,” the ear would no doubt be 
gratified with a more harmonious ending; but our translator, with more strictness, preferred to retain 
even the order of the words. And how this sounds in the Greek language, in which the apostle spoke, 
those who are better skilled in that tongue may determine. My opinion, however, is, that what has been 
translated to us in the same order of words does not run very harmoniously even in the original tongue. 


41. And, indeed, I must confess that our authors are very defective in that grace of speech which consists 
in harmonious endings. Whether this be the fault of the translators, or whether, as I am more inclined to 
believe, the authors designedly avoided such ornament, I dare not affirm; for I confess I do not know. This 
I know, however, that if any one who is skilled in this species of harmony would take the closing sentences 
of these writers and arrange them according to the law of harmony (which he could very easily do by 
changing some words for words of equivalent meaning, or by retaining the words he finds and altering 
their arrangement), he will learn that these divinely-inspired men are not defective in any of those points 
which he has been taught in the schools of the grammarians and rhetoricians to consider of importance; 
and he will find in them many kinds of speech of great beauty,—beautiful even in our language, but 
especially beautiful in the original,—none of which can be found in those writings of which they boast so 
much. But care must be taken that, while adding harmony, we take away none of the weight from these 


divine and authoritative utterances. Now our prophets were so far from being deficient in the musical 
training from which this harmony we speak of is most fully learnt, that Jerome, a very learned man, 
describes even the metres employed by some of them, in the Hebrew language at least; though, in order 
to give an accurate rendering of the words, he has not preserved these in his translation. I, however (to 
speak of my own feeling, which is better known to me than it is to others, and than that of others is to 
me), while I do not in my own speech, however modestly I think it done, neglect these harmonious 
endings, am just as well pleased to find them in the sacred authors very rarely. 


42. The majestic style of speech differs from the temperate style just spoken of, chiefly in that it is not so 
much decked out with verbal ornaments as exalted into vehemence by mental emotion. It uses, indeed, 
nearly all the ornaments that the other does; but if they do not happen to be at hand, it does not seek for 
them. For it is borne on by its own vehemence; and the force of the thought, not the desire for ornament, 
makes it seize upon any beauty of expression that comes in its way. It is enough for its object that warmth 
of feeling should suggest the fitting words; they need not be selected by careful elaboration of speech. Ifa 
brave man be armed with weapons adorned with gold and jewels, he works feats of valor with those arms 
in the heat of battle, not because they are costly, but because they are arms; and yet the same man does 
great execution, even when anger furnishes him with a weapon that he digs out of the ground. The apostle 
in the following passage is urging that, for the sake of the ministry of the gospel, and sustained by the 
consolations of God’s grace, we should bear with patience all the evils of this life. It is a great subject, and 
is treated with power, and the ornaments of speech are not wanting: “Behold,” he says, “now is the 
accepted time; behold, now is the day of salvation. Giving no offence in anything, that the ministry not 
blamed: but in all things approving ourselves as the ministers of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in 
necessities, in distresses, in strifes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labors, in watchings, in fastings; by 
pureness, by knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word 
of truth, by the power of God, by the armor of righteousness on the right hand and on the left, by honor 
and dishonor, by evil report and good report: as deceivers, and yet true; as unknown, and yet well known; 
as dying, and, behold, we live; as chastened, and not killed; as sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing; as poor, yet 
making many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all things.” See him still burning: “O ye 
Corinthians, our mouth is opened unto you, our heart is enlarged,” and so on; it would be tedious to go 
through it all. 


43. And in the same way, writing to the Romans, he urges that the persecutions of this world should be 
overcome by charity, in assured reliance on the help of God. And he treats this subject with both power 
and beauty: “We know,” he says, “that all things work together for good to them that love God, to them 
who are the called according to His purpose. For whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate to be 
conformed to the image of His Son, that He might be the first-born among many brethren. Moreover, 
whom He did predestinate, them He also called; and whom He called, them He also justified; and whom 
He justified, them He also glorified. What shall we then say to these things? If God be for us, who can be 
against us? He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him 
also freely give us all things? Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth; 
who is he that condemneth? It is Christ that died, yea, rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right 
hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us. Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? (As it is written, For 
Thy sake we are killed all the day long; we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter.) Nay, in all these 
things we are more than conquerors, through Him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 


44. Again, in writing to the Galatians, although the whole epistle is written in the subdued style, except at 
the end, where it rises into a temperate eloquence, yet he interposes one passage of so much feeling that, 
notwithstanding the absence of any ornaments such as appear in the passages just quoted, it cannot be 
called anything but powerful: “Ye observe days, and months, and times, and years. I am afraid of you, lest 
I have bestowed upon you labor in vain. Brethren, I beseech you, be as I am; for I am as ye are: ye have 
not injured me at all. Ye know how, through infirmity of the flesh, I preached the gospel unto you at the 
first. And my temptation which was in my flesh ye despised not, nor rejected; but received me as an angel 
of God, even as Christ Jesus. Where is then the blessedness ye spake of? for I bear you record, that, if it 
had been possible, ye would have plucked out your own eyes, and have given them to me. Am I therefore 
become your enemy, because I tell you the truth? They zealously affect you, but not well; yea, they would 
exclude you, that ye might affect them. But it is good to be zealously affected always in a good thing, and 
not only when I am present with you. My little children, of whom I travail in birth again until Christ be 
formed in you, I desire to be present with you now, and to change my voice; for I stand in doubt of you.” Is 
there anything here of contrasted words arranged antithetically, or of words rising gradually to a climax, 
or of sonorous clauses, and sections, and periods? Yet, notwithstanding, there is a glow of strong emotion 
that makes us feel the fervor of eloquence. 


CHAPTER 21 


EXAMPLES OF THE VARIOUS STYLES, DRAWN FROM THE TEACHERS OF THE CHURCH, ESPECIALLY AMBROSE 
AND CYPRIAN 


45. But these writings of the apostles, though clear, are yet profound, and are so written that one who is 
not content with a superficial acquaintance, but desires to know them thoroughly, must not only read and 
hear them, but must have an expositor. Let us, then, study these various modes of speech as they are 
exemplified in the writings of men who, by reading the Scriptures, have attained to the knowledge of 
divine and saving truth, and have ministered it to the Church. Cyprian of blessed memory writes in the 
subdued style in his treatise on the sacrament of the cup. In this book he resolves the question, whether 
the cup of the Lord ought to contain water only, or water mingled with wine. But we must quote a passage 
by way of illustration. After the customary introduction, he proceeds to the discussion of the point in 
question. “Observe” he says, “that we are instructed, in presenting the cup, to maintain the custom 
handed down to us from the Lord, and to do nothing that our Lord has not first done for us: so that the 
cup which is offered in remembrance of Him should be mixed with wine. For, as Christ says, I am the true 
vine,’ it follows that the blood of Christ is wine, not water; and the cup cannot appear to contain His blood 
by which we are redeemed and quickened, if the wine be absent; for by the wine is the blood of Christ 
typified, that blood which is foreshadowed and proclaimed in all the types and declarations of Scripture. 
For we find that in the book of Genesis this very circumstance in regard to the sacrament is 
foreshadowed, and our Lord’s sufferings typically set forth, in the case of Noah, when he drank wine, and 
was drunken, and was uncovered within his tent, and his nakedness was exposed by his second son, and 
was carefully hidden by his elder and his younger sons. It is not necessary to mention the other 
circumstances in detail, as it is only necessary to observe this point, that Noah, foreshadowing the future 
reality, drank, not water, but wine, and thus showed forth our Lord’s passion. In the same way we see the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper prefigured in the case of Melchizedek the priest, according to the 
testimony of the Holy Scriptures, where it says: And Melchizedek king of Salem brought forth bread and 
wine: and he was the priest of the most high God. And he blessed Abraham.’ Now, that Melchizedek was a 
type of Christ, the Holy Spirit declares in the Psalms, where the Father addressing the Son says, Thou art 
a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek.’ “ In this passage, and in all of the letter that follows, the 
subdued style is maintained, as the reader may easily satisfy himself. 


46. St. Ambrose also, though dealing with a question of very great importance, the equality of the Holy 
Spirit with the Father and the Son, employs the subdued style, because the object he has in view 
demands, not beauty of diction, nor the swaying of the mind by the stir of emotion, but facts and proofs. 
Accordingly, in the introduction to his work, we find the following passage among others: “When Gideon 
was startled by the message he had heard from God, that, though thousands of the people failed, yet 
through one man God would deliver His people from their enemies, he brought forth a kid of the goats, 
and by direction of the angel laid it with unleavened cakes upon a rock, and poured the broth over it; and 
as soon as the angel of God touched it with the end of the staff that was in his hand, there rose up fire out 
of the rock and consumed the offering. Now this sign seems to indicate that the rock was a type of the 
body of Christ, for it is written, They drank of that spiritual rock that followed them, and that rock was 
Christ;’ this, of course, referring not to Christ’s divine nature but to His flesh, whose ever-flowing fountain 
of blood has ever satisfied the hearts of His thirsting people. And so it was at that time declared in a 
mystery that the Lord Jesus, when crucified, should abolish in His flesh the sins of the whole world, and 
not their guilty acts merely, but the evil lusts of their hearts. For the kid’s flesh refers to the guilt of the 
outward act, the broth to the allurement of lust within, as it is written, And the mixed multitude that was 
among them fell a lusting; and the children of Israel also wept again and again and said, Who shall give us 
flesh to eat?’ When the angel, then, stretched out his staff and touched the rock, and fire rose out of it, 
this was a sign that our Lord’s flesh, filled with the Spirit of God, should burn up all the sins of the human 
race. Whence also the Lord says I am come to send fire on the earth.’“ And in the same style he pursues 
the subject, devoting himself chiefly to proving and enforcing his point. 


47. An example of the temperate style is the celebrated encomium on virginity from Cyprian: “Now our 
discourse addresses itself to the virgins, who, as they are the objects of higher honor, are also the objects 
of greater care. These are the flowers on the tree of the Church, the glory and ornament of spiritual 
grace, the joy of honor and praise, a work unbroken and unblemished, the image of God answering to the 
holiness of the Lord, the brighter portion of the flock of Christ. The glorious fruitfulness of their mother 
the Church rejoices in them, and in them flourishes more abundantly; and in proportion as bright virginity 
adds to her numbers, in the same proportion does the mother’s joy increase. And at another place in the 
end of the epistle, As we have borne,’ he says, the image of the earthly, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly.’ Virginity bears this image, integrity bears it, holiness and truth bear it; they bear it who are 
mindful of the chastening of the Lord, who observe justice and piety, who are strong in faith, humble in 
fear, steadfast in the endurance of suffering, meek in the endurance of injury, ready to pity, of one mind 
and of one heart in brotherly peace. And every one of these things ought ye, holy virgins, to observe, to 
cherish, and fulfill, who having hearts at leisure for God and for Christ, and having chosen the greater and 
better part, lead and point the way to the Lord, to whom you have pledged your vows. Ye who are 
advanced in age, exercise control over the younger. Ye who are younger, wait upon the elders, and 
encourage your equals; stir up one another by mutual exhortations; provoke one another to glory by 


emulous examples of virtue; endure bravely, advance in spirituality, finish your course with joy; only be 
mindful of us when your virginity shall begin to reap its reward of honor.” 


48. Ambrose also uses the temperate and ornamented style when he is holding up before virgins who have 
made their profession a model for their imitation, and says: “She was a virgin not in body only, but also in 
mind; not mingling the purity of her affection with any dross of hypocrisy; serious in speech; prudent in 
disposition; sparing of words; delighting in study; not placing her confidence in uncertain riches, but in 
the prayer of the poor; diligent in labor; reverent in word; accustomed to look to God, not man, as the 
guide of her conscience; injuring no one, wishing well to all; dutiful to her elders, not envious of her 
equals; avoiding boastfulness, following reason, loving virtue. When did she wound her parents even by a 
look? When did she quarrel with her neighbors? When did she spurn the humble, laugh at the weak, or 
shun the indigent? She is accustomed to visit only those haunts of men that pity would not blush for, nor 
modesty pass by. There is nothing haughty in her eyes, nothing bold in her words, nothing wanton in her 
gestures: her bearing is not voluptuous, nor her gait too free, nor her voice petulant; so that her outward 
appearance is an image of her mind, and a picture of purity. For a good house ought to be known for such 
at the very thres hold, and show at the very entrance that there is no dark recess within, as the light of a 
lamp set inside sheds its radiance on the outside. Why need I detail her sparingness in food, her 
superabundance in duty,—the one falling beneath the demands of nature, the other rising above its 
powers? The latter has no intervals of intermission, the former doubles the days by fasting; and when the 
desire for refreshment does arise, it is satisfied with food such as will support life, but not minister to 
appetite.” Now I have cited these latter passages as examples of the temperate style, because their 
purpose is not to induce those who have not yet devoted themselves to take the vows of virginity, but to 
show of what character those who have taken vows ought to be. To prevail on any one to take a step of 
such a nature and of so great importance, requires that the mind should be excited and set on fire by the 
majestic style. Cyprian the martyr, however, did not write about the duty of taking up the profession of 
virginity, but about the dress and deportment of virgins. Yet that great bishop urges them to their duty 
even in these respects by the power of a majestic eloquence. 


49. But I shall select examples of the majestic style from their treatment of a subject which both of them 
have touched. Both have denounced the women who color, or rather discolor, their faces with paint. And 
the first, in dealing with this topic, says: “Suppose a painter should depict in colors that rival nature’s the 
features and form and complexion of some man, and that, when the portrait had been finished with 
consummate art, another painter should put his hand over it, as if to improve by his superior skill the 
painting already completed; surely the first artist would feel deeply insulted, and his indignation would be 
justly roused. Dost thou, then, think that thou wilt carry off with impunity so audacious an act of 
wickedness, such an insult to God the great artificer? For, granting that thou art not immodest in thy 
behavior towards men, and that thou art not polluted in mind by these meretricious deceits, yet, in 
corrupting and violating what is God’s, thou provest thyself worse than an adulteress. The fact that thou 
considerest thyself adorned and beautified by such arts is an impeachment of God’s handiwork, and a 
violation of truth. Listen to the warning voice of the apostle: Purge out the old leaven, that ye may be a 
new lump, as ye are unleavened. For even Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us: therefore let us keep 
the feast, not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness; but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth.’ Now can sincerity and truth continue to exist when what is sincere is 
polluted, and what is true is changed by meretricious coloring and the deceptions of quackery into a lie? 
Thy Lord says, Thou canst not make one hair white or black;’ and dost thou wish to have greater power so 
as to bring to nought the words of thy Lord? With rash and sacrilegious hand thou wouldst fain change the 
color of thy hair: I would that, with a prophetic look to the future, thou shouldst dye it the color of flame.” 
It would be too long to quote all that follows. 


50. Ambrose again, inveighing against such practices, says: “Hence arise these incentives to vice, that 
women, in their fear that they may not prove attractive to men, paint their faces with carefully-chosen 
colors, and then from stains on their features go on to stains on their chastity. What folly it is to change 
the features of nature into those of painting, and from fear of incurring their husband’s disapproval, to 
proclaim openly that they have incurred their own! For the woman who desires to alter her natural 
appearance pronounces condemnation on herself; and her eager endeavors to please another prove that 
she has first been displeasing to herself. And what testimony to thine ugliness can we find, O woman, that 
is more unquestionable than thine own, when thou art afraid to show thyself? If thou art comely why dost 
thou hide thy comeliness? If thou art plain, why dost thou lyingly pretend to be beautiful, when thou canst 
not enjoy the pleasure of the lie either in thine own consciousness or in that of another? For he loves 
another woman, thou desirest to please another man; and thou art angry if he love another, though he is 
taught adultery in thee. Thou art the evil promptress of thine own injury. For even the woman who has 
been the victim of a pander shrinks from acting the pander’s part, and though she be vile, it is herself she 
sins against and not another. The crime of adultery is almost more tolerable than thine; for adultery 
tampers with modesty, but thou with nature.” It is sufficiently clear, I think, that this eloquence calls 
passionately upon women to avoid tampering with their appearance by deceitful arts, and to cultivate 
modesty and fear. Accordingly, we notice that the style is neither subdued nor temperate, but majestic 
throughout. Now in these two authors whom I have selected as specimens of the rest, and in other 
ecclesiastical writers who both speak the truth and speak it well,—speak it, that is, judiciously, pointedly, 
and with beauty and power of expression,—many examples may be found of the three styles of speech, 


scattered through their various writings and discourses; and the diligent student may by assiduous 
reading, intermingled with practice on his own part, become thoroughly imbued with them all. 


CHAPTER 22 
THE NECESSITY OF VARIETY IN STYLE 


51. But we are not to suppose that it is against rule to mingle these various styles: on the contrary, every 
variety of style should be introduced so far as is consistent with good taste. For when we keep 
monotonously to one style, we fail to retain the hearer’s attention; but when we pass from one style to 
another, the discourse goes off more gracefully, even though it extend to greater length. Each separate 
style, again, has varieties of its own which prevent the hearer’s attention from cooling or becoming 
languid. We can bear the subdued style, however, longer without variety than the majestic style. For the 
mental emotion which it is necessary to stir up in order to carry the hearer’s feelings with us, when once 
it has been sufficiently excited, the higher the pitch to which it is raised, can be maintained the shorter 
time. And therefore we must be on our guard, lest, in striving to carry to a higher point the emotion we 
have excited, we rather lose what we have already gained. But after the interposition of matter that we 
have to treat in a quieter style, we can return with good effect to that which must be treated forcibly, thus 
making the tide of eloquence to ebb and flow like the sea. It follows from this, that the majestic style, if it 
is to be long continued, ought not to be unvaried, but should alternate at intervals with the other styles; 
the speech or writing as a whole, however, being referred to that style which is the prevailing one. 


CHAPTER 23 
HOW THE VARIOUS STYLES SHOULD BE MINGLED 


52. Now it is a matter of importance to determine what style should be alternated with what other, and 
the places where it is necessary that any particular style should be used. In the majestic style, for 
instance, it is always, or almost always, desirable that the introduction should be temperate. And the 
speaker has it in his discretion to use the subdued style even where the majestic would be allowable, in 
order that the majestic when it is used may be the more majestic by comparison, and may as it were shine 
out with greater brilliance from the dark background. Again, whatever may be the style of the speech or 
writing, when knotty questions turn up for solution, accuracy of distinction is required, and this naturally 
demands the subdued style. And accordingly this style must be used in alternation with the other two 
styles whenever questions of that sort turn up; just as we must use the temperate style, no matter what 
may be the general tone of the discourse, whenever praise or blame is to be given without any ulterior 
reference to the condemnation or acquittal of any one, or to obtaining the concurrence of any one in a 
course of action. In the majestic style, then, and in the quiet likewise, both the other two styles 
occasionally find place. The temperate style, on the other hand, not indeed always, but occasionally, needs 
the quiet style; for example, when, as I have said, a knotty question comes up to be settled, or when some 
points that are susceptible of ornament are left unadorned and expressed in the quiet style, in order to 
give greater effect to certain exuberances (as they may be called) of ornament. But the temperate style 
never needs the aid of the majestic; for its object is to gratify, never to excite, the mind. 


CHAPTER 24 
THE EFFECTS PRODUCED BY THE MAJESTIC STYLE 


53. If frequent and vehement applause follows a speaker, we are not to suppose on that account that he is 
speaking in the majestic style; for this effect is often produced both by the accurate distinctions of the 
quiet style, and by the beauties of the temperate. The majestic style, on the other hand, frequently 
silences the audience by its impressiveness, but calls forth their tears. For example, when at Caesarea in 
Mauritania I was dissuading the people from that civil, or worse than civil, war which they called Caterva 
(for it was not fellow-citizens merely, but neighbors, brothers, fathers and sons even, who, divided into 
two factions and armed with stones, fought annually at a certain season of the year for several days 
continuously, every one killing whomsoever he could), I strove with all the vehemence of speech that I 
could command to root out and drive from their hearts and lives an evil so cruel and inveterate; it was not, 
however, when I heard their applause, but when I saw their tears, that I thought I had produced an effect. 
For the applause showed that they were instructed and de lighted, but the tears that they were subdued. 
And when I saw their tears I was confident even before the event proved it, that this horrible and 
barbarous custom (which had been handed down to them from their fathers and their ancestors of 
generations long gone by and which like an enemy was besieging their hearts, or rather had complete 
possession of them) was overthrown; and immediately that my sermon was finished I called upon them 
with heart and voice to give praise and thanks to God. And, lo, with the blessing of Christ, it is now eight 
years or more since anything of the sort was attempted there. In many other cases besides I have 
observed that men show the effect made on them by the powerful eloquence of a wise man, not by 
clamorous applause so much as by groans, sometimes even by tears, finally by change of life. 


54. The quiet style, too, has made a change in many; but it was to teach them what they were ignorant of, 


or to persuade them of what they thought incredible, not to make them do what they knew they ought to 
do but were unwilling to do. To break down hardness of this sort, speech needs to be vehement. Praise 
and censure, too, when they are eloquently expressed, even in the temperate style, produce such an effect 
on some, that they are not only pleased with the eloquence of the encomiums and censures, but are led to 
live so as themselves to deserve praise, and to avoid living so as to incur blame. But no one would say that 
all who are thus delighted change their habits in consequence, whereas all who are moved by the majestic 
style act accordingly, and all who are taught by the quiet style know or believe a truth which they were 
previously ignorant of. 


CHAPTER 25 
HOW THE TEMPERATE STYLE IS TO BE USED 


55. From all this we may conclude, that the end arrived at by the two styles last mentioned is the one 
which it is most essential for those who aspire to speak with wisdom and eloquence to secure. On the 
other hand, what the temperate style properly aims at, viz., to please by beauty of expression, is not in 
itself an adequate end; but when what we have to say is good and useful, and when the hearers are both 
acquainted with it and favorably disposed towards it, so that it is not necessary either to instruct or 
persuade them, beauty of style may have its influence in securing their prompter compliance, or in 
making them adhere to it more tenaciously. For as the function of all eloquence, whichever of these three 
forms it may assume, is to speak persuasively, and its object is to persuade, an eloquent man will speak 
persuasively, whatever style he may adopt; but unless he succeeds in persuading, his eloquence has not 
secured its object. Now in the subdued style, he persuades his hearers that what he says is true; in the 
majestic style, he persuades them to do what they are aware they ought to do, but do not; in the 
temperate style, he persuades them that his speech is elegant and ornate. But what use is there in 
attaining such an object as this last? They may desire it who are vain of their eloquence and make a boast 
of panegyrics, and such-like performances, where the object is not to instruct the hearer, or to persuade 
him to any course of action, but merely to give him pleasure. We, however, ought to make that end 
subordinate to another, viz., the effecting by this style of eloquence what we aim at effecting when we use 
the majestic style. For we may by the use of this style persuade men to cultivate good habits and give up 
evil ones, if they are not so hardened as to need the vehement style; or if they have already begun a good 
course, we may induce them to pursue it more zealously, and to persevere in it with constancy. 
Accordingly, even in the temperate style we must use beauty of expression not for ostentation, but for 
wise ends; not contenting ourselves merely with pleasing the hearer, but rather seeking to aid him in the 
pursuit of the good end which we hold out before him. 


CHAPTER 26 


IN EVERY STYLE THE ORATOR SHOULD AIM AT PERSPICUITY, BEAUTY, AND PERSUASIVENESS 


55. Now in regard to the three conditions I laid down a little while ago as necessary to be fulfilled by any 
one who wishes to speak with wisdom and eloquence, viz., perspicuity, beauty of style, and persuasive 
power, we are not to understand that these three qualities attach themselves respectively to the three 
several styles of speech, one to each, so that perspicuity is a merit peculiar to the subdued style, beauty to 
the temperate, and persuasive power to the majestic. On the contrary, all speech, whatever its style, ought 
constantly to aim at, and as far as possible to display, all these three merits. For we do not like even what 
we say in the subdued style to pall upon the hearer; and therefore we would be listened to, not with 
intelligence merely, but with pleasure as well. Again, why do we enforce what we teach by divine 
testimony, except that we wish to carry the hearer with us, that is, to com pel his assent by calling in the 
assistance of Him of whom it is said, “Thy testimonies are very sure”? And when any one narrates a story, 
even in the subdued style, what does he wish but to be believed? But who will listen to him if he do not 
arrest attention by some beauty of style? And if he be not intelligible, is it not plain that he can neither 
give pleasure nor enforce conviction? The subdued style, again, in its own naked simplicity, when it 
unravels questions of very great difficulty, and throws an unexpected light upon them; when it worms out 
and brings to light some very acute observations from a quarter whence nothing was expected; when it 
seizes upon and exposes the falsity of an opposing opinion, which seemed at its first statement to be 
unassailable; especially when all this is accompanied by a natural, unsought grace of expression, and by a 
rhythm and balance of style which is not ostentatiously obtruded, but seems rather to be called forth by 
the nature of the subject: this style, so used, frequently calls forth applause so great that one can hardly 
believe it to be the subdued style. For the fact that it comes forth without either ornament or defense, and 
offers battle in its own naked simplicity, does not hinder it from crushing its adversary by weight of nerve 
and muscle, and overwhelming and destroying the falsehood that opposes it by the mere strength of its 
own right arm. How explain the frequent and vehement applause that waits upon men who speak thus, 
except by the pleasure that truth so irresistibly established, and so victoriously defended, naturally 
affords? Wherefore the Christian teacher and speaker ought, when he uses the subdued style, to endeavor 
not only to be clear and intelligible, but to give pleasure and to bring home conviction to the hearer. 


57. Eloquence of the temperate style, also, must, in the case of the Christian orator, be neither altogether 
without ornament, nor unsuitably adorned, nor is it to make the giving of pleasure its sole aim, which is all 


it professes to accomplish in the hands of others; but in its encomiums and censures it should aim at 
inducing the hearer to strive after or avoid or renounce what it condemns. On the other hand, without 
perspicuity this style cannot give pleasure. And so the three qualities, perspicuity, beauty, and 
persuasiveness, are to be sought in this style also; beauty, of course, being its primary object. 


58. Again, when it becomes necessary to stir and sway the hearer’s mind by the majestic style (and this is 
always necessary when he admits that what you say is both true and agreeable, and yet is unwilling to act 
accordingly), you must, of course, speak in the majestic style. But who can be moved if he does not 
understand what is said? and who will stay to listen if he receives no pleasure? Wherefore, in this style, 
too, when an obdurate heart is to be persuaded to obedience, you must speak so as to be both intelligible 
and pleasing, if you would be heard with a submissive mind. 


CHAPTER 27 
THE MAN WHOSE LIFE IS IN HARMONY WITH HIS TEACHING WILL TEACH WITH GREATER EFFECT 


59. But whatever may be the majesty of the style, the life of the speaker will count for more in securing 
the hearer’s compliance. The man who speaks wisely and eloquently, but lives wickedly, may, it is true, 
instruct many who are anxious to learn; though, as it is written, he “is unprofitable to himself.” Wherefore, 
also, the apostle says: “Whether in pretence or in truth Christ is preached.” Now Christ is the truth; yet 
we see that the truth can be preached, though not in truth,—that is, what is right and true in itself may be 
preached by a man of perverse and deceitful mind. And thus it is that Jesus Christ is preached by those 
that seek their own, and not the things that are Jesus Christ’s. But since true believers obey the voice, not 
of any man, but of the Lord Himself, who says, “All therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, that 
observe and do: but do not ye after their works; for they say and do not;” therefore it is that men who 
themselves lead unprofitable lives are heard with profit by others. For though they seek their own objects, 
they do not dare to teach their own doctrines, sitting as they do in the high places of ecclesiastical 
authority, which is established on sound doctrine. Wherefore our Lord Himself, before saying what I have 
just quoted about men of this stamp, made this observation: “The scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ 
seat.” The seat they occupied, then, which was not theirs but Moses,’ compelled them to say what was 
good, though they did what was evil. And so they followed their own course in their lives, but were 
prevented by the seat they occupied, which belonged to another, from preaching their own doctrines. 


60. Now these men do good to many by preaching what they themselves do not perform; but they would 
do good to very many more if they lived as they preach. For there are numbers who seek an excuse for 
their own evil lives in comparing the teaching with the conduct of their instructors, and who say in their 
hearts, or even go a little further, and say with their lips: Why do you not do yourself what you bid me do? 
And thus they cease to listen with submission to a man who does not listen to himself, and in despising the 
preacher they learn to despise the word that is preached. Wherefore the apostle, writing to Timothy, after 
telling him, “Let no man despise thy youth,” adds immediately the course by which he would avoid 
contempt: “but be thou an example of the believers, in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, 
in purity.” 


CHAPTER 28 


TRUTH IS MORE IMPORTANT THAN EXPRESSION. WHAT IS MEANT BY STRIFE ABOUT WORDS 


61. Such a teacher as is here described may, to secure compliance, speak not only quietly and 
temperately, but even vehemently, without any breach of modesty, because his life protects him against 
contempt. For while he pursues an upright life, he takes care to maintain a good reputation as well, 
providing things honest in the sight of God and men, fearing God, and caring for men. In his very speech 
even he prefers to please by matter rather than by words; thinks that a thing is well said in proportion as 
it is true in fact, and that a teacher should govern his words, not let the words govern him. This is what 
the apostle says: “Not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should be made of none effect.” To 
the same effect also is what he says to Timothy: “Charging them before the Lord that they strive not about 
words to no profit, but to the subverting of the hearers.” Now this does not mean that, when adversaries 
oppose the truth, we are to say nothing in defence of the truth. For where, then, would be what he says 
when he is describing the sort of man a bishop ought to be: “that he may be able by sound doctrine both 
to exhort and convince the gainsayers?” To strive about words is not to be careful about the way to 
overcome error by truth, but to be anxious that your mode of expression should be preferred to that of 
another. The man who does not strive about words, whether he speak quietly, temperately, or vehemently, 
uses words with no other purpose than to make the truth plain, pleasing, and effective; for not even love 
itself, which is the end of the commandment and the fulfilling of the law, can be rightly exercised unless 
the objects of love are true and not false. For as a man with a comely body but an ill-conditioned mind is a 
more painful object than if his body too were deformed, so men who teach lies are the more pitiable if 
they happen to be eloquent in speech. To speak eloquently, then, and wisely as well, is just to express 
truths which it is expedient to teach in fit and proper words,—words which in the subdued style are 
adequate, in the temperate, elegant, and in the majestic, forcible. But the man who cannot speak both 
eloquently and wisely should speak wisely without eloquence, rather than eloquently without wisdom. 


CHAPTER 29 


IT IS PERMISSIBLE FOR A PREACHER TO DELIVER TO THE PEOPLE WHAT HAS BEEN WRITTEN BY A MORE 
ELOQUENT MAN THAN HIMSELF 


If, however, he cannot do even this, let his life be such as shall not only secure a reward for himself, but 
afford an example to others; and let his manner of living be an eloquent sermon in itself. 


63. There are, indeed, some men who have a good delivery, but cannot compose anything to deliver. Now, 
if such men take what has been written with wisdom and eloquence by others, and commit it to memory, 
and deliver it to the people, they cannot be blamed, supposing them to do it without deception. For in this 
way many become preachers of the truth (which is certainly desirable), and yet not many teachers; for all 
deliver the discourse which one real teacher has composed, and there are no divisions among them. Nor 
are such men to be alarmed by the words of Jeremiah the prophet, through whom God denounces those 
who steal His words every one from his neighbor. For those who steal take what does not belong to them, 
but the word of God belongs to all who obey it; and it is the man who speaks well, but lives badly, who 
really takes the words that belong to another. For the good things he says seem to be the result of his own 
thought, and yet they have nothing in common with his manner of life. And so God has said that they steal 
His words who would appear good by speaking God’s words, but are in fact bad, as they follow their own 
ways. And if you look closely into the matter, it is not really themselves who say the good things they say. 
For how can they say in words what they deny in deeds? It is not for nothing that the apostle says of such 
men: “They profess that they know God, but in works they deny Him.” In one sense, then, they do say the 
things, and in another sense they do not say them; for both these statements must be true, both being 
made by Him who is the Truth. Speaking of such men, in one place He says, “Whatsoever they bid you 
observe, that observe and do; but do not ye after their works;”—that is to say, what ye hear from their lips, 
that do; what ye see in their lives, that do ye not;—”for they say and do not.” And so, though they do not, 
yet they say. But in another place, upbraiding such men, He says, “O generation of vipers, how can ye, 
being evil, speak good things?” And from this it would appear that even what they say, when they say 
what is good, it is not themselves who say, for in will and in deed they deny what they say. Hence it 
happens that a wicked man who is eloquent may compose a discourse in which the truth is set forth to be 
delivered by a good man who is not eloquent; and when this takes place, the former draws from himself 
what does not belong to him, and the latter receives from another what really belongs to himself. But 
when true believers render this service to true believers, both parties speak what is their own, for God is 
theirs, to whom belongs all that they say; and even those who could not compose what they say make it 
their own by composing their lives in harmony with it. 


CHAPTER 30 
THE PREACHER SHOULD COMMENCE HIS DISCOURSE WITH PRAYER TO GOD 


63. But whether a man is going to address the people or to dictate what others will deliver or read to the 
people, he ought to pray God to put into his mouth a suitable discourse. For if Queen Esther prayed, when 
she was about to speak to the king touching the temporal welfare of her race, that God would put fit 
words into her mouth, how much more ought he to pray for the same blessing who labors in word and 
doctrine for the eternal welfare of men? Those, again, who are to deliver what others compose for them 
ought, before they receive their discourse, to pray for those who are preparing it; and when they have 
received it, they ought to pray both that they themselves may deliver it well, and that those to whom they 
address it may give ear; and when the discourse has a happy issue, they ought to render thanks to Him 
from whom they know such blessings come, so that all the praise may be His “in whose hand are both we 
and our words.” 


CHAPTER 31 
APOLOGY FOR THE LENGTH OF THE WORK 


64. This book has extended to a greater length than I expected or desired. But the reader or hearer who 
finds pleasure in it will not think it long. He who thinks it long, but is anxious to know its contents, may 
read it in part. He who does not care to be acquainted with it need not complain of its length. I, however, 
give thanks to God that with what little ability I possess I have in these four books striven to depict, not 
the sort of man I am myself (for my defects are very many), but the sort of man he ought to be who 
desires to labor in sound, that is, in Christian doctrine, not for his own instruction only, but for that of 
others also. 
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DOCTRINAL TREATISES OF SAINT AUGUSTIN 


On The Trinity 


DE TRINITATE, LIBRI XV. 

THE FIFTEEN BOOKS OF AURELIUS AUGUSTINUS, BISHOP OF HIPPO. 
TRANSLATED BY THE REV. ARTHUR WEST HADDAN, B.D. 
REVISED AND ANNOTATE, TOGETHER WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, BY 
THE REV. PROFESSOR W. G. T. SHEDD, D.D. 


Book I 


In which the unity and equality of the supreme Trinity is established from the sacred Scriptures, and some 
texts alleged against the equality of the Son are explained. 


CHAPTER 1 


THIS WORK IS WRITTEN AGAINST THOSE WHO SOPHISTICALLY ASSAIL THE FAITH OF THE TRINITY, THROUGH 
MISUSE OF REASON. THEY WHO DISPUTE CONCERNING GOD ERR FROM A THREEFOLD CAUSE. HOLY 
SCRIPTURE, REMOVING WHAT IS FALSE, LEADS US ON BY DEGREES TO THINGS DIVINE. WHAT TRUE 
IMMORTALITY IS. WE ARE NOURISHED BY FAITH, THAT WE MAY BE ENABLED TO APPREHEND THINGS DIVINE 


1. The following dissertation concerning the Trinity, as the reader ought to be informed, has been written 
in order to guard against the sophistries of those who disdain to begin with faith, and are deceived by a 
crude and perverse love of reason. Now one class of such men endeavor to transfer to things incorporeal 
and spiritual the ideas they have formed, whether through experience of the bodily senses, or by natural 
human wit and diligent quickness, or by the aid of art, from things corporeal; so as to seek to measure and 
conceive of the former by the latter. Others, again, frame whatever sentiments they may have concerning 
God according to the nature or affections of the human mind; and through this error they govern their 
discourse, in disputing concerning God, by distorted and fallacious rules. While yet a third class strive 
indeed to transcend the whole creation, which doubtless is changeable, in order to raise their thought to 
the unchangeable substance, which is God; but being weighed down by the burden of mortality, whilst 
they both would seem to know what they do not, and cannot know what they would, preclude themselves 
from entering the very path of understanding, by an over-bold affirmation of their own presumptuous 
judgments; choosing rather not to correct their own opinion when it is perverse, than to change that 
which they have once defended. And, indeed, this is the common disease of all the three classes which I 
have mentioned,—viz., both of those who frame their thoughts of God according to things corporeal, and 
of those who do so according to the spiritual creature, such as is the soul; and of those who neither regard 
the body nor the spiritual creature, and yet think falsely about God; and are indeed so much the further 
from the truth, that nothing can be found answering to their conceptions, either in the body, or in the 
made or created spirit, or in the Creator Himself. For he who thinks, for instance, that God is white or red, 
is in error; and yet these things are found in the body. Again, he who thinks of God as now forgetting and 
now remembering, or anything of the same kind, is none the less in error; and yet these things are found 
in the mind. But he who thinks that God is of such power as to have generated Himself, is so much the 
more in error, because not only does God not so exist, but neither does the spiritual nor the bodily 
creature; for there is nothing whatever that generates its own existence. 


2. In order, therefore, that the human mind might be purged from falsities of this kind, Holy Scripture, 
which suits itself to babes has not avoided words drawn from any class of things really existing, through 
which, as by nourishment, our understanding might rise gradually to things divine and transcendent. For, 
in speaking of God, it has both used words taken from things corporeal, as when it says, “Hide me under 
the shadow of Thy wings;” and it has borrowed many things from the spiritual creature, whereby to 
signify that which indeed is not so, but must needs so be said: as, for instance, “I the Lord thy God am a 
jealous God;” and, “It repenteth me that I have made man.” But it has drawn no words whatever, whereby 
to frame either figures of speech or enigmatic sayings, from things which do not exist at all. And hence it 
is that they who are shut out from the truth by that third kind of error are more mischievously and emptily 
vain than their fellows; in that they surmise respecting God, what can neither be found in Himself nor in 
any creature. For divine Scripture is wont to frame, as it were, allurements for children from the things 
which are found in the creature; whereby, according to their measure, and as it were by steps, the 
affections of the weak may be moved to seek those things that are above, and to leave those things that 
are below. But the same Scripture rarely employs those things which are spoken properly of God, and are 
not found in any creature; as, for instance, that which was said to Moses, “I am that I am;” and, “I Am 
hath sent me to you.” For since both body and soul also are said in some sense to be, Holy Scripture 
certainly would not so express itself unless it meant to be understood in some special sense of the term. 
So, too, that which the Apostle says, “Who only hath immortality.” Since the soul also both is said to be, 
and is, in a certain manner immortal, Scripture would not say “only hath,” unless because true 
immortality is unchangeableness; which no creature can possess, since it belongs to the creator alone. So 
also James says, “Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the Father 
of Lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” So also David, “Thou shall change 
them, and they shall be changed; but Thou art the same.” 


3. Further, it is difficult to contemplate and fully know the substance of God; who fashions things 
changeable, yet without any change in Himself, and creates things temporal, yet without any temporal 


movement in Himself. And it is necessary, therefore, to purge our minds, in order to be able to see 
ineffably that which is ineffable; whereto not having yet attained, we are to be nourished by faith, and led 
by such ways as are more suited to our capacity, that we may be rendered apt and able to comprehend it. 
And hence the Apostle says, that “in Christ indeed are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge;” 
and yet has commended Him to us, as to babes in Christ, who, although already born again by His grace, 
yet are still carnal and psychical, not by that divine virtue wherein He is equal to the Father, but by that 
human infirmity whereby He was crucified. For he says, “I determined not to know anything among you, 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified;” and then he continues, “And I was with you in weakness, and in fear, 
and in much trembling.” And a little after he says to them, “And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as 
unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in Christ. I have fed you with milk, and not with 
meat: for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able.” There are some who are angry 
at language of this kind, and think it is used in slight to themselves, and for the most part prefer rather to 
believe that they who so speak to them have nothing to say, than that they themselves cannot understand 
what they have said. And sometimes, indeed, we do allege to them, not certainly that account of the case 
which they seek in their inquiries about God,—because neither can they themselves receive it, nor can we 
perhaps either apprehend or express it,—but such an account of it as to demonstrate to them how 
incapable and utterly unfit they are to understand that which they require of us. But they, on their parts, 
because they do not hear what they desire, think that we are either playing them false in order to conceal 
our own ignorance, or speaking in malice because we grudge them knowledge; and so go away indignant 
and perturbed. 


CHAPTER 2 


IN WHAT MANNER THIS WORK PROPOSES TO DISCOURSE CONCERNING THE TRINITY 


4. Wherefore, our Lord God helping, we will undertake to render, as far as we are able, that very account 
which they so importunately demand: viz., that the Trinity is the one and only and true God, and also how 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are rightly said, believed, understood, to be of one and the same 
substance or essence; in such wise that they may not fancy themselves mocked by excuses on our part, 
but may find by actual trial, both that the highest good is that which is discerned by the most purified 
minds, and that for this reason it cannot be discerned or understood by themselves, because the eye of 
the human mind, being weak, is dazzled in that so transcendent light, unless it be invigorated by the 
nourishment of the righteousness of faith. First, however, we must demonstrate, according to the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, whether the faith be so. Then, if God be willing and aid us, we may 
perhaps at least so far serve these talkative arguers—more puffed up than capable, and therefore laboring 
under the more dangerous disease—as to enable them to find something which they are not able to doubt, 
that so, in that case where they cannot find the like, they may be led to lay the fault to their own minds, 
rather than to the truth itself or to our reasonings; and thus, if there be anything in them of either love or 
fear towards God, they may return and begin from faith in due order: perceiving at length how healthful a 
medicine has been provided for the faithful in the holy Church, whereby a heedful piety, healing the 
feebleness of the mind, may render it able to perceive the unchangeable truth, and hinder it from falling 
headlong, through disorderly rashness, into pestilent and false opinion. Neither will I myself shrink from 
inquiry, if 1am anywhere in doubt; nor be ashamed to learn, if Iam anywhere in error. 


CHAPTER 3 


WHAT AUGUSTIN REQUESTS FROM HIS READERS. THE ERRORS OF READERS DULL OF COMPREHENSION NOT TO 
BE ASCRIBED TO THE AUTHOR 


5. Further let me ask of my reader, wherever, alike with myself, he is certain, there to go on with me; 
wherever, alike with myself, he hesitates, there to join with me in inquiring; wherever he recognizes 
himself to be in error, there to return to me; wherever he recognizes me to be so, there to call me back: so 
that we may enter together upon the path of charity, and advance towards Him of whom it is said, “Seek 
His face evermore.” And I would make this pious and safe agreement, in the presence of our Lord God, 
with all who read my writings, as well in all other cases as, above all, in the case of those which inquire 
into the unity of the Trinity, of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit; because in no other subject is 
error more dangerous, or inquiry more laborious, or the discovery of truth more profitable. If, then, any 
reader shall say, This is not well said, because I do not understand it; such an one finds fault with my 
language, not with my faith: and it might perhaps in very truth have been put more clearly; yet no man 
ever so spoke as to be understood in all things by all men. Let him, therefore, who finds this fault with my 
discourse, see whether he can understand other men who have handled similar subjects and questions, 
when he does not understand me: and if he can, let him put down my book, or even, if he pleases, throw it 
away; and let him spend labor and time rather on those whom he understands. Yet let him not think on 
that account that I ought to have been silent, because I have not been able to express myself so smoothly 
and clearly to him as those do whom he understands. For neither do all things, which all men have 
written, come into the hands of all. And possibly some, who are capable of understanding even these our 
writings, may not find those more lucid works, and may meet with ours only. And therefore it is useful that 
many persons should write many books, differing in style but not in faith, concerning even the same 
questions, that the matter itself may reach the greatest number—some in one way, some in another. But if 


he who complains that he has not understood these things has never been able to comprehend any careful 
and exact reasonings at all upon such subjects, let him in that case deal with himself by resolution and 
study, that he may know better; not with me by quarrellings and wranglings, that I may hold my peace. 
Let him, again, who says, when he reads my book, Certainly I understand what is said, but it is not true, 
assert, if he pleases, his own opinion, and refute mine if he is able. And if he do this with charity and 
truth, and take the pains to make it known to me (if I am still alive), I shall then receive the most 
abundant fruit of this my labor. And if he cannot inform myself, most willing and glad should I be that he 
should inform those whom he can. Yet, for my part, “I meditate in the law of the Lord,” if not “day and 
night,” at least such short times as I can; and I commit my meditations to writing, lest they should escape 
me through forgetfulness; hoping by the mercy of God that He will make me hold steadfastly all truths of 
which I feel certain; “but if in anything I be otherwise minded, that He will himself reveal even this to 
me,” whether through secret inspiration and admonition, or through His own plain utterances, or through 
the reasonings of my brethren. This I pray for, and this my trust and desire I commit to Him, who is 
sufficiently able to keep those things which He has given me, and to render those which He has promised. 


6. I expect, indeed, that some, who are more dull of understanding, will imagine that in some parts of my 
books I have held sentiments which I have not held, or have not held those which I have. But their error, 
as none can be ignorant, ought not to be attributed to me, if they have deviated into false doctrine 
through following my steps without apprehending me, whilst I am compelled to pick my way through a 
hard and obscure subject: seeing that neither can any one, in any way, rightly ascribe the numerous and 
various errors of heretics to the holy testimonies themselves of the divine books; although all of them 
endeavor to defend out of those same Scriptures their own false and erroneous opinions. The law of 
Christ, that is, charity, admonishes me clearly, and commands me with a sweet constraint, that when men 
think that I have held in my books something false which I have not held, and that same falsehood 
displeases one and pleases another, I should prefer to be blamed by him who reprehends the falsehood, 
rather than praised by him who praises it. For although I, who never held the error, am not rightly blamed 
by the former, yet the error itself is rightly censured; whilst by the latter neither am I rightly praised, who 
am thought to have held that which the truth censures, nor the sentiment itself, which the truth also 
censures. Let us therefore essay the work which we have undertaken in the name of the Lord. 


CHAPTER 4 


WHAT THE DOCTRINE OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH IS CONCERNING THE TRINITY 


7. All those Catholic expounders of the divine Scriptures, both Old and New, whom I have been able to 
read, who have written before me concerning the Trinity, Who is God, have purposed to teach, according 
to the Scriptures, this doctrine, that the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit intimate a divine unity of 
one and the same substance in an indivisible equality; and therefore that they are not three Gods, but one 
God: although the Father hath begotten the Son, and so He who is the Father is not the Son; and the Son 
is begotten by the Father, and so He who is the Son is not the Father; and the Holy Spirit is neither the 
Father nor the Son, but only the Spirit of the Father and of the Son, Himself also co-equal with the Father 
and the Son, and pertaining to the unity of the Trinity. Yet not that this Trinity was born of the Virgin 
Mary, and crucified under Pontius Pilate, and buried, and rose again the third day, and ascended into 
heaven, but only the Son. Nor, again, that this Trinity descended in the form of a dove upon Jesus when 
He was baptized; nor that, on the day of Pentecost, after the ascension of the Lord, when “there came a 
sound from heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind,” the same Trinity “sat upon each of them with cloven 
tongues like as of fire,” but only the Holy Spirit. Nor yet that this Trinity said from heaven, “Thou art my 
Son,” whether when He was baptized by John, or when the three disciples were with Him in the mount, or 
when the voice sounded, saying, “I have both glorified it, and will glorify it again;” but that it was a word 
of the Father only, spoken to the Son; although the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, as they are 
indivisible, so work indivisibly. This is also my faith, since it is the Catholic faith. 


CHAPTER 5 


OF DIFFICULTIES CONCERNING THE TRINITY: IN WHAT MANNER THREE ARE ONE GOD, AND HOW, WORKING 
INDIVISIBLY, THEY YET PERFORM SOME THINGS SEVERALLY 


8. Some persons, however, find a difficulty in this faith; when they hear that the Father is God, and the 
Son God, and the Holy Spirit God, and yet that this Trinity is not three Gods, but one God; and they ask 
how they are to understand this: especially when it is said that the Trinity works indivisibly in everything 
that God works, and yet that a certain voice of the Father spoke, which is not the voice of the Son; and 
that none except the Son was born in the flesh, and suffered, and rose again, and ascended into heaven; 
and that none except the Holy Spirit came in the form of a dove. They wish to understand how the Trinity 
uttered that voice which was only of the Father; and how the same Trinity created that flesh in which the 
Son only was born of the Virgin; and how the very same Trinity itself wrought that form of a dove, in 
which the Holy Spirit only appeared. Yet, otherwise, the Trinity does not work indivisibly, but the Father 
does some things, the Son other things, and the Holy Spirit yet others: or else, if they do some things 
together, some severally, then the Trinity is not indivisible. It is a difficulty, too, to them, in what manner 
the Holy Spirit is in the Trinity, whom neither the Father nor the Son, nor both, have begotten, although 


He is the Spirit both of the Father and of the Son. Since, then, men weary us with asking such questions, 
let us unfold to them, as we are able, whatever wisdom God’s gift has bestowed upon our weakness on 
this subject; neither “let us go on our way with consuming envy.” Should we say that we are not 
accustomed to think about such things, it would not be true; yet if we acknowledge that such subjects 
commonly dwell in our thoughts, carried away as we are by the love of investigating the truth, then they 
require of us, by the law of charity, to make known to them what we have herein been able to find out. 
“Not as though I had already attained, either were already perfect” (for, if the Apostle Paul, how much 
more must I, who lie far beneath his feet, count myself not to have apprehended!); but, according to my 
measure, “if I forget those things that are behind, and reach forth unto those things which are before, and 
press towards the mark for the prize of the high calling,” I am requested to disclose so much of the road 
as I have already passed, and the point to which I have reached, whence the course yet remains to bring 
me to the end. And those make the request, whom a generous charity compels me to serve. Needs must 
too, and God will grant that, in supplying them with matter to read, I shall profit myself also; and that, in 
seeking to reply to their inquiries, I shall myself likewise find that for which I was inquiring. Accordingly I 
have undertaken the task, by the bidding and help of the Lord my God, not so much of discoursing with 
authority respecting things I know already, as of learning those things by piously discoursing of them. 


CHAPTER 6 


THAT THE SON IS VERY GOD, OF THE SAME SUBSTANCE WITH THE FATHER. NOT ONLY THE FATHER, BUT THE 
TRINITY, IS AFFIRMED TO BE IMMORTAL. ALL THINGS ARE NOT FROM THE FATHER ALONE, BUT ALSO FROM THE 
SON. THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT IS VERY GOD, EQUAL WITH THE FATHER AND THE SON 


9. They who have said that our Lord Jesus Christ is not God, or not very God, or not with the Father the 
One and only God, or not truly immortal because changeable, are proved wrong by the most plain and 
unanimous voice of divine testimonies; as, for instance, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” For it is plain that we are to take the Word of God to be the only Son of 
God, of whom it is afterwards said, “And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us,” on account of 
that birth of His incarnation, which was wrought in time of the Virgin. But herein is declared, not only that 
He is God, but also that He is of the same substance with the Father; because, after saying, “And the Word 
was God,” it is said also, “The same was in the beginning with God: all things were made by Him, and 
without Him was not anything made.” Not simply “all things;” but only all things that were made, that is; 
the whole creature. From which it appears clearly, that He Himself was not made, by whom all things 
were made. And if He was not made, then He is not a creature; but if He is not a creature, then He is of 
the same substance with the Father. For all substance that is not God is creature; and all that is not 
creature is God. And if the Son is not of the same substance with the Father, then He is a substance that 
was made: and if He is a substance that was made, then all things were not made by Him; but “all things 
were made by Him,” therefore He is of one and the same substance with the Father. And so He is not only 
God, but also very God. And the same John most expressly affirms this in his epistle: “For we know that 
the Son of God is come, and hath given us an understanding, that we may know the true God, and that we 
may be in His true Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God, and eternal life.” 


10. Hence also it follows by consequence, that the Apostle Paul did not say, “Who alone has immortality,” 
of the Father merely; but of the One and only God, which is the Trinity itself. For that which is itself 
eternal life is not mortal according to any changeableness; and hence the Son of God, because “He is 
Eternal Life,” is also Himself understood with the Father, where it is said, “Who only hath immortality.” 
For we, too, are made partakers of this eternal life, and become, in our own measure, immortal. But the 
eternal life itself, of which we are made partakers, is one thing; we ourselves, who, by partaking of it, 
shall live eternally, are another. For if He had said, “Whom in His own time the Father will show, who is 
the blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords; who only hath immortality;” not even 
so would it be necessarily understood that the Son is excluded. For neither has the Son separated the 
Father from Himself, because He Himself, speaking elsewhere with the voice of wisdom (for He Himself is 
the Wisdom of God), says, “I alone compassed the circuit of heaven.” And therefore so much the more is it 
not necessary that the words, “Who hath immortality,” should be understood of the Father alone, omitting 
the Son; when they are said thus: “That thou keep this commandment without spot, unrebukeable, until 
the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ: whom in His own time He will show, who is the blessed and only 
Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords; who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light which no 
man can approach unto; whom no man hath seen, nor can see: to whom be honor and power everlasting. 
Amen.” In which words neither is the Father specially named, nor the Son, nor the Holy Spirit; but the 
blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords; that is, the One and only and true God, 
the Trinity itself 


11. But perhaps what follows may interfere with this meaning; because it is said, “Whom no man hath 
seen, nor can see:” although this may also be taken as belonging to Christ according to His divinity, which 
the Jews did not see, who yet saw and crucified Him in the flesh; whereas His divinity can in no wise be 
seen by human sight, but is seen with that sight with which they who see are no longer men, but beyond 
men. Rightly, therefore, is God Himself, the Trinity, understood to be the “blessed and only Potentate,” 
who “shows the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ in His own time.” For the words, “Who only hath 
immortality,” are said in the same way as it is said, “Who only doeth wondrous things.” And I should be 


glad to know of whom they take these words to be said. If only of the Father, how then is that true which 
the Son Himself says, “For what things soever the Father doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise?” Is 
there any, among wonderful works, more wonderful than to raise up and quicken the dead? Yet the same 
Son saith, “As the Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom He 
will.” How, then, does the Father alone “do wondrous things,” when these words allow us to understand 
neither the Father only, nor the Son only, but assuredly the one only true God, that is, the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit? 


12. Also, when the same apostle says, “But to us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, 
and we in Him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by Him,” who can doubt that he 
speaks of all things which are created; as does John, when he says, “All things were made by Him”? I ask, 
therefore, of whom he speaks in another place: “For of Him, and through Him, and in Him, are all things: 
to whom be glory for ever. Amen.” For if of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, so as to assign 
each clause severally to each person: of Him, that is to say, of the Father; through Him, that is to say, 
through the Son; in Him, that is to say, in the Holy Spirit,—it is manifest that the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit is one God, inasmuch as the words continue in the singular number, “To whom be glory for 
ever.” For at the beginning of the passage he does not say, “O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge” of the Father, or of the Son, or of the Holy Spirit, but “of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God!” “How unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding out! For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord? or who hath been His counsellor? Or who hath first given to Him and it shall be 
recompensed unto him again? For of Him, and through Him, and in Him, are all things: to whom be glory 
for ever. Amen.” But if they will have this to be understood only of the Father, then in what way are all 
things by the Father, as is said here; and all things by the Son, as where it is said to the Corinthians, “And 
one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things,” and as in the Gospel of John, “All things were made by 
Him?” For if some things were made by the Father, and some by the Son, then all things were not made by 
the Father, nor all things by the Son; but if all things were made by the Father, and all things by the Son, 
then the same things were made by the Father and by the Son. The Son, therefore, is equal with the 
Father, and the working of the Father and the Son is indivisible. Because if the Father made even the Son, 
whom certainly the Son Himself did not make, then all things were not made by the Son; but all things 
were made by the Son: therefore He Himself was not made, that with the Father He might make all things 
that were made. And the apostle has not refrained from using the very word itself, but has said most 
expressly, “Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God;” using here the 
name of God specially of the Father; as elsewhere, “But the head of Christ is God.” 


13. Similar evidence has been collected also concerning the Holy Spirit, of which those who have 
discussed the subject before ourselves have most fully availed themselves, that He too is God, and not a 
creature. But if not a creature, then not only God (for men likewise are called gods ), but also very God; 
and therefore absolutely equal with the Father and the Son, and in the unity of the Trinity consubstantial 
and co-eternal. But that the Holy Spirit is not a creature is made quite plain by that passage above all 
others, where we are commanded not to serve the creature, but the Creator; not in the sense in which we 
are commanded to “serve” one another by love, which is in Greek douleuein, but in that in which God 
alone is served, which is in Greek latreuein. From whence they are called idolaters who tender that 
service to images which is due to God. For it is this service concerning which it is said, “Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” For this is found also more distinctly in the 
Greek Scriptures, which have latreuseis. Now if we are forbidden to serve the creature with such a 
service, seeing that it is written, “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve” 
(and hence, too, the apostle repudiates those who worship and serve the creature more than the Creator), 
then assuredly the Holy Spirit is not a creature, to whom such a service is paid by all the saints; as says 
the apostle, “For we are the circumcision, which serve the Spirit of God,” which is in the Greek 
latreuontes. For even most Latin copies also have it thus, “We who serve the Spirit of God;” but all Greek 
ones, or almost all, have it so. Although in some Latin copies we find, not “We worship the Spirit of God,” 
but, “We worship God in the Spirit.” But let those who err in this case, and refuse to give up to the more 
weighty authority, tell us whether they find this text also varied in the mss.: “Know ye not that your body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost, which is in you, which ye have of God?” Yet what can be more senseless 
or more profane, than that any one should dare to say that the members of Christ are the temple of one 
who, in their opinion, is a creature inferior to Christ? For the apostle says in another place, “Your bodies 
are members of Christ.” But if the members of Christ are also the temple of the Holy Spirit, then the Holy 
Spirit is not a creature; because we must needs owe to Him, of whom our body is the temple, that service 
wherewith God only is to be served, which in Greek is called latreia. And accordingly the apostle says, 
“Therefore glorify God in your body.” 


CHAPTER 7 


IN WHAT MANNER THE SON IS LESS THAN THE FATHER, AND THAN HIMSELF 


14. In these and like testimonies of the divine Scriptures, by free use of which, as I have said, our 
predecessors exploded such sophistries or errors of the heretics, the unity and equality of the Trinity are 
intimated to our faith. But because, on account of the incarnation of the Word of God for the working out 
of our salvation, that the man Christ Jesus might be the Mediator between God and men, many things are 


so said in the sacred books as to signify, or even most expressly declare, the Father to be greater than the 
Son; men have erred through a want of careful examination or consideration of the whole tenor of the 
Scriptures, and have endeavored to transfer those things which are said of Jesus Christ according to the 
flesh, to that substance of His which was eternal before the incarnation, and is eternal. They say, for 
instance, that the Son is less than the Father, because it is written that the Lord Himself said, “My Father 
is greater than I.” But the truth shows that after the same sense the Son is less also than Himself; for how 
was He not made less also than Himself, who “emptied Himself, and took upon Him the form of a 
servant?” For He did not so take the form of a servant as that He should lose the form of God, in which He 
was equal to the Father. If, then, the form of a servant was so taken that the form of God was not lost, 
since both in the form of a servant and in the form of God He Himself is the same only-begotten Son of 
God the Father, in the form of God equal to the Father, in the form of a servant the Mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus; is there any one who cannot perceive that He Himself in the form of God 
is also greater than Himself, but yet likewise in the form of a servant less than Himself? And not, 
therefore, without cause the Scripture says both the one and the other, both that the Son is equal to the 
Father, and that the Father is greater than the Son. For there is no confusion when the former is 
understood as on account of the form of God, and the latter as on account of the form of a servant. And, in 
truth, this rule for clearing the question through all the sacred Scriptures is set forth in one chapter of an 
epistle of the Apostle Paul, where this distinction is commended to us plainly enough. For he says, “Who, 
being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God; but emptied Himself, and took upon 
Him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men: and was found in fashion as a man.” The 
Son of God, then, is equal to God the Father in nature, but less in “fashion.” For in the form of a servant 
which He took He is less than the Father; but in the form of God, in which also He was before He took the 
form of a servant, He is equal to the Father. In the form of God He is the Word, “by whom all things are 
made;” but in the form of a servant He was “made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that 
were under the law.” In like manner, in the form of God He made man; in the form of a servant He was 
made man. For if the Father alone had made man without the Son, it would not have been written, “Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness.” Therefore, because the form of God took the form of a 
servant, both is God and both is man; but both God, on account of God who takes; and both man, on 
account of man who is taken. For neither by that taking is the one of them turned and changed into the 
other: the Divinity is not changed into the creature, so as to cease to be Divinity; nor the creature into 
Divinity, so as to cease to be creature. 


CHAPTER 8 


THE TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED RESPECTING THE SUBJECTION OF THE SON TO THE FATHER, WHICH 
HAVE BEEN MISUNDERSTOOD. CHRIST WILL NOT SO GIVE UP THE KINGDOM TO THE FATHER, AS TO TAKE IT 
AWAY FROM HIMSELF, THE BEHOLDING HIM IS THE PROMISED END OF ALL ACTIONS. THE HOLY SPIRIT IS 
SUFFICIENT TO OUR BLESSEDNESS EQUALLY WITH THE FATHER 


15. As for that which the apostle says, “And when all things shall be subdued unto Him, then shall the Son 
also Himself be subject unto Him that put all things under Him:” either the text has been so turned, lest 
any one should think that the “fashion” of Christ, which He took according to the human creature, was to 
be transformed hereafter into the Divinity, or (to express it more precisely) the Godhead itself, who is not 
a creature, but is the unity of the Trinity,—a nature incorporeal, and unchangeable, and consubstantial, 
and co-eternal with itself; or if any one contends, as some have thought, that the text, “Then shall the Son 
also Himself be subject unto Him that put all things under Him,” is so turned in order that one may 
believe that very “subjection” to be a change and conversion hereafter of the creature into the substance 
or essence itself of the Creator, that is, that that which had been the substance of a creature shall become 
the substance of the Creator;—such an one at any rate admits this, of which in truth there is no possible 
doubt, that this had not yet taken place, when the Lord said, “My Father is greater than I.” For He said 
this not only before He ascended into heaven, but also before He had suffered, and had risen from the 
dead. But they who think that the human nature in Him is to be changed and converted into the substance 
of the Godhead, and that it was so said, “Then shall the Son also Himself be subject unto Him that put all 
things under Him,”—as if to say, Then also the Son of man Himself, and the human nature taken by the 
Word of God, shall be changed into the nature of Him who put all things under Him,—must also think that 
this will then take place, when, after the day of judgment, “He shall have delivered up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father.” And hence even still, according to this opinion, the Father is greater than that form 
of a servant which was taken of the Virgin. But if some affirm even further, that the man Christ Jesus has 
already been changed into the substance of God, at least they cannot deny that the human nature still 
remained, when He said before His passion, “For my Father is greater than I;” whence there is no 
question that it was said in this sense, that the Father is greater than the form of a servant, to whom in 
the form of God the Son is equal. Nor let any one, hearing what the apostle says, “But when He saith all 
things are put under Him, it is manifest that He is excepted which did put all things under Him,” think the 
words, that He hath put all things under the Son, to be so understood of the Father, as that He should not 
think that the Son Himself put all things under Himself. For this the apostle plainly declares, when he says 
to the Philippians, “For our conversation is in heaven; from whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ: who shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body, 
according to the working whereby He is able even to subdue all things unto Himself.” For the working of 
the Father and of the Son is indivisible. Otherwise, neither hath the Father Himself put all things under 


Himself, but the Son hath put all things under Him, who delivers the kingdom to Him, and puts down all 
rule and all authority and power. For these words are spoken of the Son: “When He shall have delivered 
up,” says the apostle, “the kingdom to God, even the Father; when He shall have put down all rule, and all 
authority, and all power.” For the same that puts down, also makes subject. 


16. Neither may we think that Christ shall so give up the kingdom to God, even the Father, as that He 
shall take it away from Himself. For some vain talkers have thought even this. For when it is said, “He 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father,” He Himself is not excluded; because He is 
one God together with the Father. But that word “until” deceives those who are careless readers of the 
divine Scriptures, but eager for controversies. For the text continues, “For He must reign, until He hath 
put all enemies under His feet;” as though, when He had so put them, He would no more reign. Neither do 
they perceive that this is said in the same way as that other text, “His heart is established: He shall not be 
afraid, until He see His desire upon His enemies.” For He will not then be afraid when He has seen it. 
What then means, “When He shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father,” as though God 
and the Father has not the kingdom now? But because He is hereafter to bring all the just, over whom 
now, living by faith, the Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, reigns, to that sight which 
the same apostle calls “face to face;” therefore the words, “When He shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to God, even the Father,” are as much as to say, When He shall have brought believers to the 
contemplation of God, even the Father. For He says, “All things are delivered unto me of my Father: and 
no man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.” The Father will then be revealed by the Son, “when He shall have 
put down all rule, and all authority, and all power;” that is, in such wise that there shall be no more need 
of any economy of similitudes, by means of angelic rulers, and authorities, and powers. Of whom that is 
not unfitly understood, which is said in the Song of Songs to the bride, “We will make thee borders of 
gold, with studs of silver, while the King sitteth at His table;” that is, as long as Christ is in His secret 
place: since “your life is hid with Christ in God; when Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shall ye 
also appear with Him in glory.” Before which time, “we see now through a glass, in an enigma,” that is, in 
similitudes, “but then face to face.” 


17. For this contemplation is held forth to us as the end of all actions, and the everlasting fullness of joy. 
For “we are the sons of God; and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.” For that which He said to His servant Moses, 
“Tam that I am; thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel, I Am hath sent me to you;” this it is which we 
shall contemplate when we shall live in eternity. For so it is said, “And this is life eternal, that they might 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” This shall be when the Lord shall 
have come, and “shall have brought to light the hidden things of darkness;” when the darkness of this 
present mortality and corruption shall have passed away. Then will be our morning, which is spoken of in 
the Psalm, “In the morning will I direct my prayer unto Thee, and will contemplate Thee.” Of this 
contemplation I understand it to be said, “When He shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father;” that is, when He shall have brought the just, over whom now, living by faith, the Mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus, reigns, to the contemplation of God, even the Father. If 
herein I am foolish, let him who knows better correct me; to me at least the case seems as I have said. For 
we shall not seek anything else, when we shall have come to the contemplation of Him. But that 
contemplation is not yet, so long as our joy is in hope. For “hope that is seen is not hope: for what a man 
seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it,” 
viz. “as long as the King sitteth at His table.” Then will take place that which is written, “In Thy presence 
is fullness of joy.” Nothing more than that joy will be required; because there will be nothing more than 
can be required. For the Father will be manifested to us, and that will suffice for us. And this much Philip 
had well understood, so that he said to the Lord, “Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” But he had not 
yet understood that he himself was able to say this very same thing in this way also: Lord, show Thyself to 
us, and it sufficeth us. For, that he might understand this, the Lord replied to him, “Have I been so long 
time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip? he that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” But 
because He intended him, before he could see this, to live by faith, He went on to say, “Believest thou not 
that I am in the Father, and the Father in me?” For “while we are at home in the body, we are absent from 
the Lord: for we walk by faith, not by sight.” For contemplation is the recompense of faith, for which 
recompense our hearts are purified by faith; as it is written, “Purifying their hearts by faith.” And that our 
hearts are to be purified for this contemplation, is proved above all by this text, “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” And that this is life eternal, God says in the Psalm, “With long life will I 
satisfy him, and show him my salvation.” Whether, therefore, we hear, Show us the Son; or whether we 
hear, Show us the Father; it is even all one, since neither can be manifested without the other. For they 
are one, as He also Himself says, “My Father and I are one.” Finally, on account of this very indivisibility, it 
suffices that sometimes the Father alone, or the Son alone, should be named, as hereafter to fill us with 
the joy of His countenance. 


18. Neither is the Spirit of either thence excluded, that is, the Spirit of the Father and of the Son; which 
Holy Spirit is specially called “the Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot receive.” For to have the fruition 
of God the Trinity, after whose image we are made, is indeed the fullness of our joy, than which there is no 
greater. On this account the Holy Spirit is sometimes spoken of as if He alone sufficed to our blessedness: 
and He does alone so suffice, because He cannot be divided from the Father and the Son; as the Father 


alone is sufficient, because He cannot be divided from the Son and the Holy Spirit; and the Son alone is 
sufficient because He cannot be divided from the Father and the Holy Spirit. For what does He mean by 
saying, “If ye love me, keep my commandments; and I will pray the Father, and He shall give you another 
Comforter, that He may abide with you for ever; even the Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot receive,” 
that is, the lovers of the world? For “the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God.” But it 
may perhaps seem, further, as if the words, “And I will pray the Father, and He shall give you another 
Comforter,” were so said as if the Son alone were not sufficient. And that place so speaks of the Spirit, as 
if He alone were altogether sufficient: “When He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He will guide you into all 
truth.” Pray, therefore, is the Son here excluded, as if He did not teach all truth, or as if the Holy Spirit 
were to fill up that which the Son could not fully teach? Let them say then, if it pleases them, that the 
Holy Spirit is greater than the Son, whom they are wont to call less. Or is it, forsooth, because it is not 
said, He alone,—or, No one else except Himself—will guide you into all truth, that they allow that the Son 
also may be believed to teach together with Him? In that case the apostle has excluded the Son from 
knowing those things which are of God, where he says, “Even so the things of God knoweth no one, but 
the Spirit of God:” so that these perverse men might, upon this ground, go on to say that none but the 
Holy Spirit teaches even the Son the things of God, as the greater teaches the less; to whom the Son 
Himself ascribes so much as to say, “But because I have said these things unto you, sorrow hath filled 
your heart. Nevertheless I tell you the truth; it is expedient for you that I go away: for if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you.” 


CHAPTER 9 
ALL ARE SOMETIMES UNDERSTOOD IN ONE PERSON 


But this is said, not on account of any inequality of the Word of God and of the Holy Spirit, but as though 
the presence of the Son of man with them would be a hindrance to the coming of Him, who was not less, 
because He did not “empty Himself, taking upon Him the form of a servant,” as the Son did. It was 
necessary, then, that the form of a servant should be taken away from their eyes, because, through gazing 
upon it, they thought that alone which they saw to be Christ. Hence also is that which is said, “If ye loved 
me, ye would rejoice because I said, I go unto the Father; for my Father is greater than I:’” that is, on that 
account it is necessary for me to go to the Father, because, whilst you see me thus, you hold me to be less 
than the Father through that which you see; and so, being taken up with the creature and the “fashion” 
which I have taken upon me, you do not perceive the equality which I have with the Father. Hence, too, is 
this: “Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended to my Father.” For touch, as it were, puts a limit to their 
conception, and He therefore would not have the thought of the heart, directed towards Himself, to be so 
limited as that He should be held to be only that which He seemed to be. But the “ascension to the 
Father” meant, so to appear as He is equal to the Father, that the limit of the sight which sufficeth us 
might be attained there. Sometimes also it is said of the Son alone, that He himself sufficeth, and the 
whole reward of our love and longing is held forth as in the sight of Him. For so it is said, “He that hath 
my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; and he that loveth me shall be loved of my 
Father; and I will love him, and will manifest myself to him.” Pray, because He has not here said, And I will 
show the Father also to him, has He therefore excluded the Father? On the contrary, because it is true, “I 
and my Father are one,” when the Father is manifested, the Son also, who is in Him, is manifested; and 
when the Son is manifested, the Father also, who is in Him, is manifested. As, therefore, when it is said, 
“And I will manifest myself to him,” it is understood that He manifests also the Father; so likewise in that 
which is said, “When He shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father,” it is understood 
that He does not take it away from Himself; since, when He shall bring believers to the contemplation of 
God, even the Father, doubtless He will bring them to the contemplation of Himself, who has said, “And I 
will manifest myself to him.” And so, consequently, when Judas had said to Him, “Lord, how is it that Thou 
wilt manifest Thyself unto us, and not unto the world?” Jesus answered and said to him, “Ifa man love me, 
he will keep my words: and my Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him.” Behold, that He manifests not only Himself to him by whom He is loved, because He comes to him 
together with the Father, and abides with him. 


19. Will it perhaps be thought, that when the Father and the Son make their abode with him who loves 
them, the Holy Spirit is excluded from that abode? What, then, is that which is said above of the Holy 
Spirit: “Whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth Him not: but ye know Him; for He abideth with 
you, and is in you”? He, therefore, is not excluded from that abode, of whom it is said, “He abideth with 
you, and is in you;” unless, perhaps, any one be so senseless as to think, that when the Father and the Son 
have come that they may make their abode with him who loves them, the Holy Spirit will depart thence, 
and (as it were) give place to those who are greater. But the Scripture itself meets this carnal idea; for it 
says a little above: “I will pray the Father, and He shall give you another Comforter, that He may abide 
with you for ever.” He will not therefore depart when the Father and the Son come, but will be in the same 
abode with them eternally; because neither will He come without them, nor they without Him. But in 
order to intimate the Trinity, some things are separately affirmed, the Persons being also each severally 
named; and yet are not to be understood as though the other Persons were excluded, on account of the 
unity of the same Trinity and the One substance and Godhead of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit. 


CHAPTER 10 


IN WHAT MANNER CHRIST SHALL DELIVER UP THE KINGDOM TO GOD, EVEN THE FATHER. THE KINGDOM 
HAVING BEEN DELIVERED TO GOD, EVEN THE FATHER, CHRIST WILL NOT THEN MAKE INTERCESSION FOR US 


20. Our Lord Jesus Christ, therefore, will so deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father, Himself not 
being thence excluded, nor the Holy Spirit, when He shall bring believers to the contemplation of God, 
wherein is the end of all good actions, and everlasting rest, and joy which never will be taken from us. For 
He signifies this in that which He says: “I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice; and your joy no 
man taketh from you.” Mary, sitting at the feet of the Lord, and earnestly listening to His word, 
foreshowed a similitude of this joy; resting as she did from all business, and intent upon the truth, 
according to that manner of which this life is capable, by which, however, to prefigure that which shall be 
for eternity. For while Martha, her sister, was cumbered about necessary business, which, although good 
and useful, yet, when rest shall have succeeded, is to pass away, she herself was resting in the word of the 
Lord. And so the Lord replied to Martha, when she complained that her sister did not help her: “Mary 
hath chosen the best part, which shall not be taken away from her.” He did not say that Martha was acting 
a bad part; but that “best part that shall not be taken away.” For that part which is occupied in the 
ministering to a need shall be “taken away” when the need itself has passed away. Since the reward of a 
good work that will pass away is rest that will not pass away. In that contemplation, therefore, God will be 
all in all; because nothing else but Himself will be required, but it will be sufficient to be enlightened by 
and to enjoy Him alone. And so he in whom “the Spirit maketh intercession with groanings which cannot 
be uttered,” says, “One thing have I desired of the Lord, that I will seek after; that I may dwell in the 
house of the Lord all the days of my life, to contemplate the beauty of the Lord.” For we shall then 
contemplate God, the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, when the Mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus, shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father, so as no longer to 
make intercession for us, as our Mediator and Priest, Son of God and Son of man; but that He Himself too, 
in so far as He is a Priest that has taken the form of a servant for us, shall be put under Him who has put 
all things under Him, and under whom He has put all things: so that, in so far as He is God, He with Him 
will have put us under Himself; in so far as He is a Priest, He with us will be put under Him. And therefore 
as the [incarnate] Son is both God and man, it is rather to be said that the manhood in the Son is another 
substance [from the Son], than that the Son in the Father [is another substance from the Father]; just as 
the carnal nature of my soul is more another substance in relation to my soul itself, although in one and 
the same man, than the soul of another man is in relation to my soul. 


21. When, therefore, He “shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father,”—that is, when He 
shall have brought those who believe and live by faith, for whom now as Mediator He maketh 
intercession, to that contemplation, for the obtaining of which we sigh and groan, and when labor and 
groaning shall have passed away,—then, since the kingdom will have been delivered up to God, even the 
Father, He will no more make intercession for us. And this He signifies, when He says: “These things have 
I spoken unto you in similitudes; but the time cometh when I shall no more speak unto you in similitudes, 
but I shall declare to you plainly of the Father:” that is, they will not then be “similitudes,” when the sight 
shall be “face to face.” For this it is which He says, “But I will declare to you plainly of the Father;” as if 
He said I will plainly show you the Father. For He says, I will “declare” to you, because He is His word. For 
He goes on to say, “At that day ye shall ask in my name; and I say not unto you, that I will pray the Father 
for you: for the Father Himself loveth you, because ye have loved me, and have believed that I came out 
from God. I came forth from the Father, and am come into the world: again, I leave the world, and go to 
the Father.” What is meant by “I came forth from the Father,” unless this, that I have not appeared in that 
form in which I am equal to the Father, but otherwise, that is, as less than the Father, in the creature 
which I have taken upon me? And what is meant by “I am come into the world,” unless this, that I have 
manifested to the eyes even of sinners who love this world, the form of a servant which I took, making 
myself of no reputation? And what is meant by “Again, I leave the world,” unless this, that I take away 
from the sight of the lovers of this world that which they have seen? And what is meant by “I go to the 
Father,” unless this, that I teach those who are my faithful ones to understand me in that being in which I 
am equal to the Father? Those who believe this will be thought worthy of being brought by faith to sight, 
that is, to that very sight, in bringing them to which He is said to “deliver up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father.” For His faithful ones, whom He has redeemed with His blood, are called His kingdom, for whom 
He now intercedes; but then, making them to abide in Himself there, where He is equal to the Father, He 
will no longer pray the Father for them. “For,” He says, “the Father Himself loveth you.” For indeed He 
“prays,” in so far as He is less than the Father; but as He is equal with the Father, He with the Father 
grants. Wherefore He certainly does not exclude Himself from that which He says, “The Father Himself 
loveth you;” but He means it to be understood after that manner which I have above spoken of, and 
sufficiently intimated,—namely, that for the most part each Person of the Trinity is so named, that the 
other Persons also may be understood. Accordingly, “For the Father Himself loveth you,” is so said that by 
consequence both the Son and the Holy Spirit also may be understood: not that He does not now love us, 
who spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all; but God loves us, such as we shall be, not 
such as we are, for such as they are whom He loves, such are they whom He keeps eternally; which shall 
then be, when He who now maketh intercession for us shall have “delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father,” so as no longer to ask the Father, because the Father Himself loveth us. But for what 
deserving, except of faith, by which we believe before we see that which is promised? For by this faith we 


shall arrive at sight; so that He may love us, being such, as He loves us in order that we may become; and 
not such, as He hates us because we are, and exhorts and enables us to wish not to be always. 


CHAPTER 11 
BY WHAT RULE IN THE SCRIPTURES IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT THE SON IS NOW EQUAL AND NOW LESS 


22. Wherefore, having mastered this rule for interpreting the Scriptures concerning the Son of God, that 
we are to distinguish in them what relates to the form of God, in which He is equal to the Father, and what 
to the form of a servant which He took, in which He is less than the Father; we shall not be disquieted by 
apparently contrary and mutually repugnant sayings of the sacred books. For both the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, according to the form of God, are equal to the Father, because neither of them is a creature, as we 
have already shown: but according to the form of a servant He is less than the Father, because He Himself 
has said, “My Father is greater than I;” and He is less than Himself, because it is said of Him, He emptied 
Himself;” and He is less than the Holy Spirit, because He Himself says, “Whosoever speaketh a word 
against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him; but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall 
not be forgiven Him.” And in the Spirit too He wrought miracles, saying: “But if I with the Spirit of God 
cast out devils, no doubt the kingdom of God is come upon you.” And in Isaiah He says,—in the lesson 
which He Himself read in the synagogue, and showed without a scruple of doubt to be fulfilled concerning 
Himself,—”’The Spirit of the Lord God,” He says, “is upon me: because He hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek He hath sent me to proclaim liberty to the captives,” etc.: for the doing of 
which things He therefore declares Himself to be “sent,” because the Spirit of God is upon Him. 
According to the form of God, all things were made by Him; according to the form of a servant, He was 
Himself made of a woman, made under the law. According to the form of God, He and the Father are one; 
according to the form of a servant, He came not to do His own will, but the will of Him that sent Him. 
According to the form of God, “As the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son to have life 
in Himself;” according to the form of a servant, His “soul is sorrowful even unto death;” and, “O my 
Father,” He says, “if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” According to the form of God, “He is the 
True God, and eternal life;” according to the form of a servant, “He became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.”—23. According to the form of God, all things that the Father hath are His, and “All 
mine,” He says, “are Thine, and Thine are mine;” according to the form of a servant, the doctrine is not 
His own, but His that sent Him. 


CHAPTER 12 


IN WHAT MANNER THE SON IS SAID NOT TO KNOW THE DAY AND THE HOUR WHICH THE FATHER KNOWS. SOME 
THINGS SAID OF CHRIST ACCORDING TO THE FORM OF GOD, OTHER THINGS ACCORDING TO THE FORM OF A 
SERVANT. IN WHAT WAY IT IS OF CHRIST TO GIVE THE KINGDOM, IN WHAT NOT OF CHRIST. CHRIST WILL BOTH 
JUDGE AND NOT JUDGE 


Again, “Of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in heaven; neither the 
Son, but the Father.” For He is ignorant of this, as making others ignorant; that is, in that He did not so 
know as at that time to show His disciples: as it was said to Abraham, “Now I know that thou fearest 
God,” that is, now I have caused thee to know it; because he himself, being tried in that temptation, 
became known to himself. For He was certainly going to tell this same thing to His disciples at the fitting 
time; speaking of which yet future as if past, He says, “Henceforth I call you not servants, but friends; for 
the servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth: but I have called you friends; for all things that I have heard 
of my Father I have made known unto you;” which He had not yet done, but spoke as though He had 
already done it, because He certainly would do it. For He says to the disciples themselves, “I have yet 
many things to say unto you; but ye cannot bear them now.” Among which is to be understood also, “Of 
the day and hour.” For the apostle also says, “I determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified;” because he was speaking to those who were not able to receive higher things 
concerning the Godhead of Christ. To whom also a little while after he says, “I could not speak unto you as 
unto spiritual, but as unto carnal.” He was “ignorant,” therefore, among them of that which they were not 
able to know from him. And that only he said that he knew, which it was fitting that they should know 
from him. In short, he knew among the perfect what he knew not among babes; for he there says: “We 
speak wisdom among them that are perfect.” For a man is said not to know what he hides, after that kind 
of speech, after which a ditch is called blind which is hidden. For the Scriptures do not use any other kind 
of speech than may be found in use among men, because they speak to men. 


24. According to the form of God, it is said “Before all the hills He begat me,” that is, before all the 
loftinesses of things created and, “Before the dawn I begat Thee,” that is, before all times and temporal 
things: but according to the form of a servant, it is said, “The Lord created me in the beginning of His 
ways.” Because, according to the form of God, He said, “I am the truth;” and according to the form of a 
servant, “I am the way.” For, because He Himself, being the first-begotten of the dead, made a passage to 
the kingdom of God to life eternal for His Church, to which He is so the Head as to make the body also 
immortal, therefore He was “created in the beginning of the ways” of God in His work. For, according to 
the form of God, He is the beginning, that also speaketh unto us, in which “beginning” God created the 
heaven and the earth; but according to the form of a servant, “He is a bridegroom coming out of His 


chamber.” According to the form of God, “He is the first-born of every creature, and He is before all things 
and by him all things consist;” according to the form of a servant, “He is the head of the body, the 
Church.” According to the form of God, “He is the Lord of glory.” From which it is evident that He Himself 
glorifies His saints: for, “Whom He did predestinate, them He also called; and whom He called, them He 
also justified; and whom He justified, them He also glorified.” Of Him accordingly it is said, that He 
justifieth the ungodly; of Him it is said, that He is just and a justifier. If, therefore, He has also glorified 
those whom He has justified, He who justifies, Himself also glorifies; who is, as I have said, the Lord of 
glory. Yet, according to the form of a servant, He replied to His disciples, when inquiring about their own 
glorification: “To sit on my right hand and on my left is not mine to give, but [it shall be given to them] for 
whom it is prepared by my Father.” 


25. But that which is prepared by His Father is prepared also by the Son Himself, because He and the 
Father are one. For we have already shown, by many modes of speech in the divine Scriptures, that, in 
this Trinity, what is said of each is also said of all, on account of the indivisible working of the one and 
same substance. As He also says of the Holy Spirit, “If I depart, I will send Him unto you.” He did not say, 
We will send; but in such way as if the Son only should send Him, and not the Father; while yet He says in 
another place, “These things have I spoken unto you, being yet present with you; but the Comforter, which 
is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, He shall teach you all things.” Here again it is 
so said as if the Son also would not send Him, but the Father only. As therefore in these texts, so also 
where He says, “But for them for whom it is prepared by my Father,” He meant it to be understood that 
He Himself, with the Father, prepares seats of glory for those for whom He will. But some one may Say: 
There, when He spoke of the Holy Spirit, He so says that He Himself will send Him, as not to deny that the 
Father will send Him; and in the other place, He so says that the Father will send Him, as not to deny that 
He will do so Himself; but here He expressly says, “It is not mine to give,” and so goes on to say that these 
things are prepared by the Father. But this is the very thing which we have already laid down to be said 
according to the form of a servant: viz., that we are so to understand “It is not mine to give,” as if it were 
said, This is not in the power of man to give; that so He may be understood to give it through that wherein 
He is God equal to the Father. “It is not mine,” He says, “to give;” that is, I do not give these things by 
human power, but “to those for whom it is prepared by my Father;” but then take care you understand 
also, that if “all things which the Father hath are mine,” then this certainly is mine also, and I with the 
Father have prepared these things. 


26. For I ask again, in what manner this is said, “If any man hear not my words, I will not judge him?” For 
perhaps He has said here, “I will not judge him,” in the same sense as there, “It is not mine to give.” But 
what follows here? “I came not,” He says, “to judge the world, but to save the world;” and then He adds, 
“He that rejecteth me, and receiveth not my words, hath one that judgeth him.” Now here we should 
understand the Father, unless He had added, “The word that I have spoken, the same shall judge him in 
the last day.” Well, then, will neither the Son judge, because He says, “I will not judge him,” nor the 
Father, but the word which the Son hath spoken? Nay, but hear what yet follows: “For I,” He says, “have 
not spoken of myself; but the Father which sent me, He gave me a commandment, what I should say, and 
what I should speak; and I know that His commandment is life everlasting: whatsoever I speak therefore, 
even as the Father said unto me, so I speak.” If therefore the Son judges not, but “the word which the Son 
hath spoken;” and the word which the Son hath spoken therefore judges, because the Son “hath not 
spoken of Himself, but the Father who sent Him gave Him a commandment what He should say, and what 
He should speak:” then the Father assuredly judges, whose word it is which the Son hath spoken; and the 
same Son Himself is the very Word of the Father. For the commandment of the Father is not one thing, 
and the word of the Father another; for He hath called it both a word and a commandment. Let us see, 
therefore, whether perchance, when He says, “I have not spoken of myself,” He meant to be understood 
thus,—I am not born of myself. For if He speaks the word of the Father, then He speaks Himself, because 
He is Himself the Word of the Father. For ordinarily He says, “The Father gave to me;” by which He means 
it to be understood that the Father begat Him: not that He gave anything to Him, already existing and not 
possessing it; but that the very meaning of, To have given that He might have, is, To have begotten that 
He might be. For it is not, as with the creature so with the Son of God before the incarnation and before 
He took upon Him our flesh, the Only-begotten by whom all things were made; that He is one thing, and 
has another: but He is in such way as to be what He has. And this is said more plainly, if any one is fit to 
receive it, in that place where He says: “For as the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son 
to have life in Himself.” For He did not give to Him, already existing and not having life, that He should 
have life in Himself; inasmuch as, in that He is, He is life. Therefore “He gave to the Son to have life in 
Himself” means, He begat the Son to be unchangeable life, which is life eternal. Since, therefore, the 
Word of God is the Son of God, and the Son of God is “the true God and eternal life,” as John says in his 
Epistle; so here, what else are we to acknowledge when the Lord says, “The word which I have spoken, 
the same shall judge him at the last day,” and calls that very word the word of the Father and the 
commandment of the Father, and that very commandment everlasting life?” “And I know,” He says, “that 
His commandment is life everlasting.” 


27. I ask, therefore, how we are to understand, “I will not judge him; but the Word which I have spoken 
shall judge him:” which appears from what follows to be so said, as if He would say, I will not judge; but 
the Word of the Father will judge. But the Word of the Father is the Son of God Himself. Is it to be so 
understood: I will not judge, but I will judge? How can this be true, unless in this way: viz., I will not judge 


by human power, because I am the Son of man; but I will judge by the power of the Word, because I am 
the Son of God? Or if it still seems contradictory and inconsistent to say, I will not judge, but I will judge; 
what shall we say of that place where He says, “My doctrine is not mine?” How “mine,” when “not mine?” 
For He did not say, This doctrine is not mine, but “My doctrine is not mine:” that which He called His own, 
the same He called not His own. How can this be true, unless He has called it His own in one relation; not 
His own, in another? According to the form of God, His own; according to the form of a servant, not His 
own. For when He says, “It is not mine, but His that sent me,” He makes us recur to the Word itself. For 
the doctrine of the Father is the Word of the Father, which is the Only Son. And what, too, does that mean, 
“He that believeth on me, believeth not on me?” How believe on Him, yet not believe on Him? How can so 
opposite and inconsistent a thing be understood—”Whoso believeth on me,” He says, “believeth not on 
me, but on Him that sent me;”—unless you so understand it, Whoso believeth on me believeth not on that 
which he sees, lest our hope should be in the creature; but on Him who took the creature, whereby He 
might appear to human eyes, and so might cleanse our hearts by faith, to contemplate Himself as equal to 
the Father? So that in turning the attention of believers to the Father, and saying, “Believeth not on me, 
but on Him that sent me,” He certainly did not mean Himself to be separated from the Father, that is, 
from Him that sent Him; but that men might so believe on Himself, as they believe on the Father, to whom 
He is equal. And this He says in express terms in another place, “Ye believe in God, believe also in me:” 
that is, in the same way as you believe in God, so also believe in me; because I and the Father are One 
God. As therefore, here, He has as it were withdrawn the faith of men from Himself, and transferred it to 
the Father, by saying, “Believeth not on me, but on Him that sent me,” from whom nevertheless He 
certainly did not separate Himself; so also, when He says, “It is not mine to give, but [it shall be given to 
them] for whom it is prepared by my Father,” it is I think plain in what relation both are to be taken. For 
that other also is of the same kind, “I will not judge;” whereas He Himself shall judge the quick and dead. 
But because He will not do so by human power, therefore, reverting to the Godhead, He raises the hearts 
of men upwards; which to lift up, He Himself came down. 


CHAPTER 13 


DIVERSE THINGS ARE SPOKEN CONCERNING THE SAME CHRIST, ON ACCOUNT OF THE DIVERSE NATURES OF 
THE ONE HYPOSTASIS [THEANTHROPIC PERSON]. WHY IT IS SAID THAT THE FATHER WILL NOT JUDGE, BUT HAS 
GIVEN JUDGMENT TO THE SON 


28. Yet unless the very same were the Son of man on account of the form of a servant which He took, who 
is the Son of God on account of the form of God in which He is; Paul the apostle would not say of the 
princes of this world, “For had they known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory.” For He was 
crucified after the form of a servant, and yet “the Lord of glory” was crucified. For that “taking” was such 
as to make God man, and man God. Yet what is said on account of what, and what according to what, the 
thoughtful, diligent, and pious reader discerns for himself, the Lord being his helper. For instance, we 
have said that He glorifies His own, as being God, and certainly then as being the Lord of glory; and yet 
the Lord of glory was crucified, because even God is rightly said to have been crucified, not after the 
power of the divinity, but after the weakness of the flesh: just as we say, that He judges as God, that is, by 
divine power, not by human; and yet the man Himself will judge, just as the Lord of glory was crucified: 
for so He expressly says, “When the Son of man shall come in His glory, and all the holy angels with Him, 
and before Him shall be gathered all nations;” and the rest that is foretold of the future judgment in that 
place even to the last sentence. And the Jews, inasmuch as they will be punished in that judgment for 
persisting in their wickedness, as it is elsewhere written, “shall look upon Him whom they have pierced.” 
For whereas both good and bad shall see the Judge of the quick and dead, without doubt the bad will not 
be able to see Him, except after the form in which He is the Son of man; but yet in the glory wherein He 
will judge, not in the lowliness wherein He was judged. But the ungodly without doubt will not see that 
form of God in which He is equal to the Father. For they are not pure in heart; and “Blessed are the pure 
in heart: for they shall see God.” And that sight is face to face, the very sight that is promised as the 
highest reward to the just, and which will then take place when He “shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to God, even the Father;” and in this “kingdom” He means the sight of His own form also to be 
understood, the whole creature being made subject to God, including that wherein the Son of God was 
made the Son of man. Because, according to this creature, “The Son also Himself shall be subject unto 
Him, that put all things under Him, that God may be all in all.” Otherwise if the Son of God, judging in the 
form in which He is equal to the Father, shall appear when He judges to the ungodly also; what becomes 
of that which He promises, as some great thing, to him who loves Him, saying, “And I will love him, and 
will manifest myself to him?” Wherefore He will judge as the Son of man, yet not by human power, but by 
that whereby He is the Son of God; and on the other hand, He will judge as the Son of God, yet not 
appearing in that [unincarnate] form in which He is God equal to the Father, but in that [incarnate form] 
in which He is the Son of man. 


29. Therefore both ways of speaking may be used; the Son of man will judge, and, the Son of man will not 
judge: since the Son of man will judge, that the text may be true which says, “When the Son of man shall 
come, then before Him shall be gathered all nations;” and the Son of man will not judge, that the text may 
be true which says, “I will not judge him;” and, “I seek not mine own glory: there is One that seeketh and 
judgeth.” For in respect to this, that in the judgment, not the form of God, but the form of the Son of man 
will appear, the Father Himself will not judge; for according to this it is said, “For the Father judgeth no 


man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son.” Whether this is said after that mode of speech which 
we have mentioned above, where it is said, “So hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself,” that it 
should signify that so He begat the Son; or, whether after that of which the apostle speaks, saying, 
“Wherefore God also hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a name which is above every name:”—(For 
this is said of the Son of man, in respect to whom the Son of God was raised from the dead; since He, 
being in the form of God equal to the Father, wherefrom He “emptied” Himself by taking the form of a 
servant, both acts and suffers, and receives, in that same form of a servant, what the apostle goes on to 
mention: “He humbled Himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross; wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a name which is above every name; that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth; and that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, in the Glory of God the Father:”—whether then the 
words, “He hath committed all judgment unto the Son,” are said according to this or that mode of speech; 
it sufficiently appears from this place, that if they were said according to that sense in which it is said, 
“He hath given to the Son to have life in Himself,” it certainly would not be said, “The Father judgeth no 
man.” For in respect to this, that the Father hath begotten the Son equal to Himself, He judges with Him. 
Therefore it is in respect to this that it is said, that in the judgment, not the form of God, but the form of 
the Son of man will appear. Not that He will not judge, who hath committed all judgment unto the Son, 
since the Son saith of Him, “There is One that seeketh and judgeth:” but it is so said, “The Father judgeth 
no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son;” as if it were said, No one will see the Father in 
the judgment of the quick and the dead, but all will see the Son: because He is also the Son of man, so 
that He can be seen even by the ungodly, since they too shall see Him whom they have pierced. 


30. Lest, however, we may seem to conjecture this rather than to prove it clearly, let us produce a certain 
and plain sentence of the Lord Himself, by which we may show that this was the cause why He said, “The 
Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son,” viz. because He will appear as 
Judge in the form of the Son of man, which is not the form of the Father, but of the Son; nor yet that form 
of the Son in which He is equal to the Father, but that in which He is less than the Father; in order that, in 
the judgment, He may be visible both to the good and to the bad. For a little while after He says, “Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, and believeth on Him that sent me, hath everlasting life, 
and shall not come into condemnation; but shall pass from death unto life.” Now this life eternal is that 
sight which does not belong to the bad. Then follows, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, The hour is coming, 
and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall live.” And this is 
proper to the godly, who so hear of His incarnation, as to believe that He is the Son of God, that is, who so 
receive Him, as made for their sakes less than the Father, in the form of a servant, that they believe Him 
equal to the Father, in the form of God. And thereupon He continues, enforcing this very point, “For as the 
Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself.” And then He comes to the 
sight of His own glory, in which He shall come to judgment; which sight will be common to the ungodly 
and to the just. For He goes on to say, “And hath given Him authority to execute judgment also, because 
He is the Son of man.” I think nothing can be more clear. For inasmuch as the Son of God is equal to the 
Father, He does not receive this power of executing judgment, but He has it with the Father in secret; but 
He receives it, so that the good and the bad may see Him judging, inasmuch as He is the Son of man. 
Since the sight of the Son of man will be shown to the bad also: for the sight of the form of God will not be 
shown except to the pure in heart, for they shall see God; that is, to the godly only, to whose love He 
promises this very thing, that He will show Himself to them. And see, accordingly, what follows: “Marvel 
not at this,” He says. Why does He forbid us to marvel, unless it be that, in truth, every one marvels who 
does not understand, that therefore He said the Father gave Him power also to execute judgment, 
because He is the Son of man; whereas, it might rather have been anticipated that He would say, since He 
is the Son of God? But because the wicked are not able to see the Son of God as He is in the form of God 
equal to the Father, but yet it is necessary that both the just and the wicked should see the Judge of the 
quick and dead, when they will be judged in His presence; “Marvel not at this,” He says, “for the hour is 
coming, in the which all that are in the graves shall hear His voice, and shall come forth; they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of 
damnation.” For this purpose, then, it was necessary that He should therefore receive that power, because 
He is the Son of man, in order that all in rising again might see Him in the form in which He can be seen 
by all, but by some to damnation, by others to life eternal. And what is life eternal, unless that sight which 
is not granted to the ungodly? “That they might know Thee,” He says, “the One true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” And how are they to know Jesus Christ Himself also, unless as the One true 
God, who will show Himself to them; not as He will show Himself, in the form of the Son of man, to those 
also that shall be punished? 


31. He is “good,” according to that sight, according to which God appears to the pure in heart; for “truly 
God is good unto Israel even to such as are of a clean heart.” But when the wicked shall see the Judge, He 
will not seem good to them; because they will not rejoice in their heart to see Him, but all “kindreds of the 
earth shall then wail because of Him,” namely, as being reckoned in the number of all the wicked and 
unbelievers. On this account also He replied to him, who had called Him Good Master, when seeking 
advice of Him how he might attain eternal life, “Why askest thou me about good? there is none good but 
One, that is, God.” And yet the Lord Himself, in another place, calls man good: “A good man,” He says, 
“out of the good treasure of his heart, bringeth forth good things: and an evil man, out of the evil treasure 
of his heart, bringeth forth evil things.” But because that man was seeking eternal life, and eternal life 


consists in that contemplation in which God is seen, not for punishment, but for everlasting joy; and 
because he did not understand with whom he was speaking, and thought Him to be only the Son of man: 
Why, He says, askest thou me about good? that is, with respect to that form which thou seest, why askest 
thou about good, and callest me, according to what thou seest, Good Master? This is the form of the Son 
of man, the form which has been taken, the form that will appear in judgment, not only to the righteous, 
but also to the ungodly; and the sight of this form will not be for good to those who are wicked. But there 
is a sight of that form of mine, in which when I was, I thought it not robbery to be equal with God: but in 
order to take this form I emptied myself. That one God, therefore, the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, who will not appear, except for joy which cannot be taken away from the just; for which future joy 
he sighs, who says, “One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after; that I may dwell in the 
house of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of the Lord:” that one God, therefore, 
Himself, I say, is alone good, for this reason, that no one sees Him for sorrow and wailing, but only for 
salvation and true joy. If you understand me after this latter form, then I am good; but if according to that 
former only, then why askest thou me about good? If thou art among those who “shall look upon Him 
whom they have pierced,” that very sight itself will be evil to them, because it will be penal. That after this 
meaning, then, the Lord said, “Why askest thou me about good? there is none good but One, that is, God,” 
is probable upon those proofs which I have alleged, because that sight of God, whereby we shall 
contemplate the substance of God unchangeable and invisible to human eyes (which is promised to the 
saints alone; which the Apostle Paul speaks of, as “face to face;” and of which the Apostle John says, “We 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is;” and of which it is said, “One thing have I desired of the 
Lord, that I may behold the beauty of the Lord,” and of which the Lord Himself says, “I will both love him, 
and will manifest myself to him;” and on account of which alone we cleanse our hearts by faith, that we 
may be those “pure in heart who are blessed for they shall see God:” and whatever else is spoken of that 
sight: which whosoever turns the eye of love to seek it, may find most copiously scattered through all the 
Scriptures),—that sight alone, I say, is our chief good, for the attaining of which we are directed to do 
whatever we do aright. But that sight of the Son of man which is foretold, when all nations shall be 
gathered before Him, and shall say to Him, “Lord, when saw we Thee an hungered, or thirsty, etc.?” will 
neither be a good to the ungodly, who shall be sent into everlasting fire, nor the chief good to the 
righteous. For He still goes on to call these to the kingdom which has been prepared for them from the 
foundation of the world. For, as He will say to those, “Depart into everlasting fire;” so to these, “Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you.” And as those will go into everlasting burning; 
so the righteous will go into life eternal. But what is life eternal, except “that they may know Thee,” He 
says, “the One true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent?” but know Him now in that glory of 
which He says to the Father, “Which I had with Thee before the world was.” For then He will deliver up 
the kingdom to God, even the Father, that the good servant may enter into the joy of his Lord, and that He 
may hide those whom God keeps in the hiding of His countenance from the confusion of men, namely, of 
those men who shall then be confounded by hearing this sentence; of which evil hearing “the righteous 
man shall not be afraid” if only he be kept in “the tabernacle,” that is, in the true faith of the Catholic 
Church, from “the strife of tongues,” that is, from the sophistries of heretics. But if there is any other 
explanation of the words of the Lord, where He says, “Why asketh thou me about good? there is none 
good, but One, that is, God;” provided only that the substance of the Father be not therefore believed to 
be of greater goodness than that of the Son, according to which He is the Word by whom all things were 
made; and if there is nothing in it abhorrent from sound doctrine; let us securely use it, and not one 
explanation only, but as many as we are able to find. For so much the more powerfully are the heretics 
proved wrong, the more outlets are open for avoiding their snares. But let us now start afresh, and 
address ourselves to the consideration of that which still remains. 


Book II 


Augustin pursues his defense of the equality of the Trinity; and in treating of the sending of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit, and of the various appearances of God, demonstrates that He who is sent is not therefore 
less than He who sends, because the one has sent, the other has been sent; but that the Trinity, being in 
all things equal, and alike in its own nature unchangeable and invisible and omnipresent, works indivisibly 
in each sending or appearance. 


PREFACE 


When men seek to know God, and bend their minds according to the capacity of human weakness to the 
understanding of the Trinity; learning, as they must, by experience, the wearisome difficulties of the task, 
whether from the sight itself of the mind striving to gaze upon light unapproachable, or, indeed, from the 
manifold and various modes of speech employed in the sacred writings (wherein, as it seems to me, the 
mind is nothing else but roughly exercised, in order that it may find sweetness when glorified by the grace 
of Christ);—such men, I say, when they have dispelled every ambiguity, and arrived at something certain, 
ought of all others most easily to make allowance for those who err in the investigation of so deep a 
secret. But there are two things most hard to bear with, in the case of those who are in error: hasty 
assumption before the truth is made plain; and, when it has been made plain, defence of the falsehood 
thus hastily assumed. From which two faults, inimical as they are to the finding out of the truth, and to 
the handling of the divine and sacred books, should God, as I pray and hope, defend and protect me with 
the shield of His good will, and with the grace of His mercy, I will not be slow to search out the substance 
of God, whether through His Scripture or through the creature. For both of these are set forth for our 
contemplation to this end, that He may Himself be sought, and Himself be loved, who inspired the one, 
and created the other. Nor shall I be afraid of giving my opinion, in which I shall more desire to be 
examined by the upright, than fear to be carped at by the perverse. For charity, most excellent and 
unassuming, gratefully accepts the dovelike eye; but for the dog’s tooth nothing remains, save either to 
shun it by the most cautious humility, or to blunt it by the most solid truth; and far rather would I be 
censured by any one whatsoever, than be praised by either the erring or the flatterer. For the lover of 
truth need fear no one’s censure. For he that censures, must needs be either enemy or friend. And if an 
enemy reviles, he must be borne with: but a friend, if he errs, must be taught; if he teaches, listened to. 
But if one who errs praises you, he confirms your error; if one who flatters, he seduces you into error. “Let 
the righteous,” therefore, “smite me, it shall be a kindness; and let him reprove me; but the oil of the 
sinner shall not anoint my head.” 


CHAPTER 1 


THERE IS A DOUBLE RULE FOR UNDERSTANDING THE SCRIPTURAL MODES OF SPEECH CONCERNING THE SON 
OF GOD. THESE MODES OF SPEECH ARE OF A THREEFOLD KIND 


2. Wherefore, although we hold most firmly, concerning our Lord Jesus Christ, what may be called the 
canonical rule, as it is both disseminated through the Scriptures, and has been demonstrated by learned 
and Catholic handlers of the same Scriptures, namely, that the Son of God is both understood to be equal 
to the Father according to the form of God in which He is, and less than the Father according to the form 
of a servant which He took; in which form He was found to be not only less than the Father, but also less 
than the Holy Spirit; and not only so, but less even than Himself,—not than Himself who was, but than 
Himself who is; because, by taking the form of a servant, He did not lose the form of God, as the 
testimonies of the Scriptures taught us, to which we have referred in the former book: yet there are some 
things in the sacred text so put as to leave it ambiguous to which rule they are rather to be referred; 
whether to that by which we understand the Son as less, in that He has taken upon Him the creature, or 
to that by which we understand that the Son is not indeed less than, but equal to the Father, but yet that 
He is from Him, God of God, Light of light. For we call the Son God of God; but the Father, God only; not 
of God. Whence it is plain that the Son has another of whom He is, and to whom He is Son; but that the 
Father has not a Son of whom He is, but only to whom He is father. For every son is what he is, of his 
father, and is son to his father; but no father is what he is, of his son, but is father to his son. 


3. Some things, then, are so put in the Scriptures concerning the Father and the Son, as to intimate the 
unity and equality of their substance; as, for instance, “I and the Father are one;” and, “Who, being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God;” and whatever other texts there are of the kind. 
And some, again, are so put that they show the Son as less on account of the form of a servant, that is, of 
His having taken upon Him the creature of a changeable and human substance; as, for instance, that 
which says, “For my Father is greater than IJ;” and, “The Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all 


judgment unto the Son.” For a little after he goes on to say, “And hath given Him authority to execute 
judgment also, because He is the Son of man.” And further, some are so put, as to show Him at that time 
neither as less nor as equal, but only to intimate that He is of the Father; as, for instance, that which says, 
“For as the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself;” and that other: 
“The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do.” For if we shall take this to be 
therefore so said, because the Son is less in the form taken from the creature, it will follow that the Father 
must have walked on the water, or opened the eyes with clay and spittle of some other one born blind, and 
have done the other things which the Son appearing in the flesh did among men, before the Son did them; 
in order that He might be able to do those things, who said that the Son was not able to do anything of 
Himself, except what He hath seen the Father do. Yet who, even though he were mad, would think this? It 
remains, therefore, that these texts are so expressed, because the life of the Son is unchangeable as that 
of the Father is, and yet He is of the Father; and the working of the Father and of the Son is indivisible, 
and yet so to work is given to the Son from Him of whom He Himself is, that is, from the Father; and the 
Son so sees the Father, as that He is the Son in the very seeing Him. For to be of the Father, that is, to be 
born of the Father, is to Him nothing else than to see the Father; and to see Him working, is nothing else 
than to work with Him: but therefore not from Himself, because He is not from Himself. And, therefore, 
those things which “He sees the Father do, these also doeth the Son likewise,” because He is of the 
Father. For He neither does other things in like manner, as a painter paints other pictures, in the same 
way as he sees others to have been painted by another man; nor the same things in a different manner, as 
the body expresses the same letters, which the mind has thought; but “whatsoever things,” saith He, “the 
Father doeth, these same things also doeth the Son likewise.” He has said both “these same things,” and 
“likewise;” and hence the working of both the Father and the Son is indivisible and equal, but it is from 
the Father to the Son. Therefore the Son cannot do anything of Himself, except what He seeth the Father 
do. From this rule, then, whereby the Scriptures so speak as to mean, not to set forth one as less than 
another, but only to show which is of which, some have drawn this meaning, as if the Son were said to be 
less. And some among ourselves who are more unlearned and least instructed in these things, 
endeavoring to take these texts according to the form of a servant, and so misinterpreting them, are 
troubled. And to prevent this, the rule in question is to be observed whereby the Son is not less, but it is 
simply intimated that He is of the Father, in which words not His inequality but His birth is declared. 


CHAPTER 2 


THAT SOME WAYS OF SPEAKING CONCERNING THE SON ARE TO BE UNDERSTOOD ACCORDING TO EITHER RULE 


4. There are, then, some things in the sacred books, as I began by saying, so put, that it is doubtful to 
which they are to be referred: whether to that rule whereby the Son is less on account of His having taken 
the creature; or whether to that whereby it is intimated that although equal, yet He is of the Father. And 
in my opinion, if this is in such way doubtful, that which it really is can neither be explained nor 
discerned, then such passages may without danger be understood according to either rule, as that, for 
instance, “My doctrine is not mine, but His that sent me.” For this may both be taken according to the 
form of a servant, as we have already treated it in the former book; or according to the form of God, in 
which He is in such way equal to the Father, that He is yet of the Father. For according to the form of God, 
as the Son is not one and His life another, but the life itself is the Son; so the Son is not one and His 
doctrine another, but the doctrine itself is the Son. And hence, as the text, “He hath given life to the Son,” 
is no otherwise to be understood than, He hath begotten the Son, who is life; so also when it is said, He 
hath given doctrine to the Son, it may be rightly understood to mean, He hath begotten the Son, who is 
doctrine so that, when it is said, “My doctrine is not mine, but His who sent me,” it is so to be understood 
as if it were, I am not from myself, but from Him who sent me. 


CHAPTER 3 


SOME THINGS CONCERNING THE HOLY SPIRIT ARE TO BE UNDERSTOOD ACCORDING TO THE ONE RULE ONLY 


5. For even of the Holy Spirit, of whom it is not said, “He emptied Himself, and took upon Him the form of 
a servant;” yet the Lord Himself says, “Howbeit, when He the Spirit of Truth is come, He will guide you 
into all truth. For He shall not speak of Himself, but whatsoever He shall hear that shall He speak; and He 
will show you things to come. He shall glorify me; for He shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto 
you.” And except He had immediately gone on to say after this, “All things that the Father hath are mine; 
therefore said I, that He shall take of mine, and shall show it unto you;” it might, perhaps, have been 
believed that the Holy Spirit was so born of Christ, as Christ is of the Father. Since He had said of Himself, 
“My doctrine is not mine, but His that sent me;” but of the Holy Spirit, “For He shall not speak of Himself, 
but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall He speak;” and, “For He shall receive of mine, and shall show it 
unto you.” But because He has rendered the reason why He said, “He shall receive of mine” (for He says, 
“All things that the Father hath are mine; therefore said I, that He shall take of mine”); it remains that the 
Holy Spirit be understood to have of that which is the Father’s, as the Son also hath. And how can this be, 
unless according to that which we have said above, “But when the Comforter is come, whom I will send 
unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth which proceedeth from the Father, He shall testify of 
me”? He is said, therefore, not to speak of Himself, in that He proceedeth from the Father; and as it does 


not follow that the Son is less because He said, “The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the 
Father do” (for He has not said this according to the form of a servant, but according to the form of God, 
as we have already shown, and these words do not set Him forth as less than, but as of the Father), so it is 
not brought to pass that the Holy Spirit is less, because it is said of Him, “For He shall not speak of 
Himself, but whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He speak;” for the words belong to Him as proceeding 
from the Father. But whereas both the Son is of the Father, and the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father, 
why both are not called sons, and both not said to be begotten, but the former is called the one only- 
begotten Son, and the latter, viz. the Holy Spirit, neither son nor begotten, because if begotten, then 
certainly a son, we will discuss in another place, if God shall grant, and so far as He shall grant. 


CHAPTER 4 
THE GLORIFICATION OF THE SON BY THE FATHER DOES NOT PROVE INEQUALITY 


6. But here also let them wake up if they can, who have thought this, too, to be a testimony on their side, 
to show that the Father is greater than the Son, because the Son hath said, “Father, glorify me.” Why, the 
Holy Spirit also glorifies Him. Pray, is the Spirit, too, greater than He? Moreover, if on that account the 
Holy Spirit glorifies the Son, because He shall receive of that which is the Son’s, and shall therefore 
receive of that which is the Son’s because all things that the Father has are the Son’s also; it is evident 
that when the Holy Spirit glorifies the Son, the Father glorifies the Son. Whence it may be perceived that 
all things that the Father hath are not only of the Son, but also of the Holy Spirit, because the Holy Spirit 
is able to glorify the Son, whom the Father glorifies. But if he who glorifies is greater than he whom he 
glorifies, let them allow that those are equal who mutually glorify each other. But it is written, also, that 
the Son glorifies the Father; for He says, “I have glorified Thee on the earth.” Truly let them beware lest 
the Holy Spirit be thought greater than both, because He glorifies the Son whom the Father glorifies, 
while it is not written that He Himself is glorified either by the Father or by the Son. 


CHAPTER 5 


THE SON AND HOLY SPIRIT ARE NOT THEREFORE LESS BECAUSE SENT. THE SON IS SENT ALSO BY HIMSELF. OF 
THE SENDING OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


7. But being proved wrong so far, men betake themselves to saying, that he who sends is greater than he 
who is sent: therefore the Father is greater than the Son, because the Son continually speaks of Himself 
as being sent by the Father; and the Father is also greater than the Holy Spirit, because Jesus has said of 
the Spirit, “Whom the Father will send in my name;” and the Holy Spirit is less than both, because both 
the Father sends Him, as we have said, and the Son, when He says, “But if I depart, I will send Him unto 
you.” I first ask, then, in this inquiry, whence and whither the Son was sent. “I,” He says, “came forth from 
the Father, and am come into the world.” Therefore, to be sent, is to come forth forth from the Father, and 
to come into the world. What, then, is that which the same evangelist says concerning Him, “He was in 
the world, and the world was made by Him, and the world knew Him not;” and then he adds, “He came 
unto His own?” Certainly He was sent thither, whither He came; but if He was sent into the world, 
because He came forth from the Father, then He both came into the world and was in the world. He was 
sent therefore thither, where He already was. For consider that, too, which is written in the prophet, that 
God said, “Do not I fill heaven and earth?” If this is said of the Son (for some will have it understood that 
the Son Himself spoke either by the prophets or in the prophets), whither was He sent except to the place 
where He already was? For He who says, “I fill heaven and earth,” was everywhere. But if it is said of the 
Father, where could He be without His own word and without His own wisdom, which “reacheth from one 
end to another mightily, and sweetly ordereth all things?” But He cannot be anywhere without His own 
Spirit. Therefore, if God is everywhere, His Spirit also is everywhere. Therefore, the Holy Spirit, too, was 
sent thither, where He already was. For he, too, who finds no place to which he might go from the 
presence of God, and who says, “If I ascend up into heaven, Thou art there; if I shall go down into hell, 
behold, Thou art there;” wishing it to be understood that God is present everywhere, named in the 
previous verse His Spirit; for He says,” Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from Thy 
presence?” 


8. For this reason, then, if both the Son and the Holy Spirit are sent thither where they were, we must 
inquire, how that sending, whether of the Son or of the Holy Spirit, is to be understood; for of the Father 
alone, we nowhere read that He is sent. Now, of the Son, the apostle writes thus: “But when the fullness 
of the time was come, God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law.” “He sent,” he says, “His Son, made of a woman.” And by this term, woman, what 
Catholic does not know that he did not wish to signify the privation of virginity; but, according to a 
Hebraism, the difference of sex? When, therefore, he says, “God sent His Son, made of a woman,” he 
sufficiently shows that the Son was “sent” in this very way, in that He was “made of a woman.” Therefore, 
in that He was born of God, He was in the world; but in that He was born of Mary, He was sent and came 
into the world. Moreover, He could not be sent by the Father without the Holy Spirit, not only because the 
Father, when He sent Him, that is, when He made Him of a woman, is certainly understood not to have so 
made Him without His own Spirit; but also because it is most plainly and expressly said in the Gospel in 
answer to the Virgin Mary, when she asked of the angel, “How shall this be?” “The Holy Ghost shall come 


upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee.” And Matthew says, “She was found with 
child of the Holy Ghost.” Although, too, in the prophet Isaiah, Christ Himself is understood to say of His 
own future advent, “And now the Lord God and His Spirit hath sent me.” 


9. Perhaps some one may wish to drive us to say, that the Son is sent also by Himself, because the 
conception and childbirth of Mary is the working of the Trinity, by whose act of creating all things are 
created. And how, he will go on to say, has the Father sent Him, if He sent Himself? To whom I answer 
first, by asking him to tell me, if he can, in what manner the Father hath sanctified Him, if He hath 
sanctified Himself? For the same Lord says both; “Say ye of Him,” He says, “whom the Father hath 
sanctified and sent into the world, Thou blasphemest, because I said, I am the Son of God;” while in 
another place He says, “And for their sake I sanctify myself.” I ask, also, in what manner the Father 
delivered Him, if He delivered Himself? For the Apostle Paul says both: “Who,” he says, “spared not His 
own Son, but delivered Him up for us all;” while elsewhere he says of the Saviour Himself, “Who loved 
me, and delivered Himself for me.” He will reply, I suppose, if he has a right sense in these things, 
Because the will of the Father and the Son is one, and their working indivisible. In like manner, then, let 
him understand the incarnation and nativity of the Virgin, wherein the Son is understood as sent, to have 
been wrought by one and the same operation of the Father and of the Son indivisibly; the Holy Spirit 
certainly not being thence excluded, of whom it is expressly said, “She was found with child by the Holy 
Ghost.” For perhaps our meaning will be more plainly unfolded, if we ask in what manner God sent His 
Son. He commanded that He should come, and He, complying with the commandment, came. Did He then 
request, or did He only suggest? But whichever of these it was, certainly it was done by a word, and the 
Word of God is the Son of God Himself. Wherefore, since the Father sent Him by a word, His being sent 
was the work of both the Father and His Word; therefore the same Son was sent by the Father and the 
Son, because the Son Himself is the Word of the Father. For who would embrace so impious an opinion as 
to think the Father to have uttered a word in time, in order that the eternal Son might thereby be sent and 
might appear in the flesh in the fullness of time? But assuredly it was in that Word of God itself which was 
in the beginning with God and was God, namely, in the wisdom itself of God, apart from time, at what time 
that wisdom must needs appear in the flesh. Therefore, since without any commencement of time, the 
Word was in the beginning, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God, it was in the Word itself 
without any time, at what time the Word was to be made flesh and dwell among us. And when this fullness 
of time had come, “God sent His Son, made of a woman,” that is, made in time, that the Incarnate Word 
might appear to men; while it was in that Word Himself, apart from time, at what time this was to be 
done; for the order of times is in the eternal wisdom of God without time. Since, then, that the Son should 
appear in the flesh was wrought by both the Father and the Son, it is fitly said that He who appeared in 
that flesh was sent, and that He who did not appear in it, sent Him; because those things which are 
transacted outwardly before the bodily eyes have their existence from the inward structure (apparatu) of 
the spiritual nature, and on that account are fitly said to be sent. Further, that form of man which He took 
is the person of the Son, not also of the Father; on which account the invisible Father, together with the 
Son, who with the Father is invisible, is said to have sent the same Son by making Him visible. But if He 
became visible in such way as to cease to be invisible with the Father, that is, if the substance of the 
invisible Word were turned by a change and transition into a visible creature, then the Son would be so 
understood to be sent by the Father, that He would be found to be only sent; not also, with the Father, 
sending. But since He so took the form of a servant, as that the unchangeable form of God remained, it is 
clear that that which became apparent in the Son was done by the Father and the Son not being apparent; 
that is, that by the invisible Father, with the invisible Son, the same Son Himself was sent so as to be 
visible. Why, therefore, does He say, “Neither came I of myself?” This, we may now Say, is said according 
to the form of a servant, in the same way as it is said, “I judge no man.” 


10. If, therefore, He is said to be sent, in so far as He appeared outwardly in the bodily creature, who 
inwardly in His spiritual nature is always hidden from the eyes of mortals, it is now easy to understand 
also of the Holy Spirit why He too is said to be sent. For in due time a certain outward appearance of the 
creature was wrought, wherein the Holy Spirit might be visibly shown; whether when He descended upon 
the Lord Himself in a bodily shape as a dove, or when, ten days having past since His ascension, on the 
day of Pentecost a sound came suddenly from heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and cloven tongues like 
as of fire were seen upon them, and it sat upon each of them. This operation, visibly exhibited, and 
presented to mortal eyes, is called the sending of the Holy Spirit; not that His very substance appeared, in 
which He himself also is invisible and unchangeable, like the Father and the Son, but that the hearts of 
men, touched by things seen outwardly, might be turned from the manifestation in time of Him as coming 
to His hidden eternity as ever present. 


CHAPTER 6 
THE CREATURE IS NOT SO TAKEN BY THE HOLY SPIRIT AS FLESH IS BY THE WORD 


11. Itis, then, for this reason nowhere written, that the Father is greater than the Holy Spirit, or that the 
Holy Spirit is less than God the Father, because the creature in which the Holy Spirit was to appear was 
not taken in the same way as the Son of man was taken, as the form in which the person of the Word of 
God Himself should be set forth not that He might possess the word of God, as other holy and wise men 
have possessed it, but “above His fellows;” not certainly that He possessed the word more than they, so as 


to be of more surpassing wisdom than the rest were, but that He was the very Word Himself. For the word 
in the flesh is one thing, and the Word made flesh is another; i.e. the word in man is one thing, the Word 
that is man is another. For flesh is put for man, where it is said, “The Word was made flesh;” and again, 
“And all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” For it does not mean flesh without soul and without mind; 
but “all flesh,” is the same as if it were said, every man. The creature, then, in which the Holy Spirit 
should appear, was not so taken, as that flesh and human form were taken, of the Virgin Mary. For the 
Spirit did not beatify the dove, or the wind, or the fire, and join them for ever to Himself and to His person 
in unity and “fashion.” Nor, again, is the nature of the Holy Spirit mutable and changeable; so that these 
things were not made of the creature, but He himself was turned and changed first into one and then into 
another, as water is changed into ice. But these things appeared at the seasons at which they ought to 
have appeared, the creature serving the Creator, and being changed and converted at the command of 
Him who remains immutably in Himself, in order to signify and manifest Him in such way as it was fit He 
should be signified and manifested to mortal men. Accordingly, although that dove is called the Spirit; and 
in speaking of that fire, “There appeared unto them,” he says, “cloven tongues, like as of fire, and it sat 
upon each of them; and they began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance; in 
order to show that the Spirit was manifested by that fire, as by the dove; yet we cannot call the Holy Spirit 
both God and a dove, or both God and fire, in the same way as we call the Son both God and man; nor as 
we Call the Son the Lamb of God; which not only John the Baptist says, “Behold the Lamb of God,” but also 
John the Evangelist sees the Lamb slain in the Apocalypse. For that prophetic vision was not shown to 
bodily eyes through bodily forms, but in the spirit through spiritual images of bodily things. But 
whosoever saw that dove and that fire, saw them with their eyes. Although it may perhaps be disputed 
concerning the fire, whether it was seen by the eyes or in the spirit, on account of the form of the 
sentence. For the text does not say, They saw cloven tongues like fire, but, “There appeared to them.” But 
we are not wont to say with the same meaning, It appeared to me; as we Say, I saw. And in those spiritual 
visions of corporeal images the usual expressions are, both, It appeared to me; and, I saw: but in those 
things which are shown to the eyes through express corporeal forms, the common expression is not, It 
appeared to me; but, I saw. There may, therefore, be a question raised respecting that fire, how it was 
seen; whether within in the spirit as it were outwardly, or really outwardly before the eyes of the flesh. 
But of that dove, which is said to have descended in a bodily form, no one ever doubted that it was seen 
by the eyes. Nor, again, as we call the Son a Rock (for it is written, “And that Rock was Christ” ), can we 
so call the Spirit a dove or fire. For that rock was a thing already created, and after the mode of its action 
was called by the name of Christ, whom it signified; like the stone placed under Jacob’s head, and also 
anointed, which he took in order to signify the Lord; or as Isaac was Christ, when he carried the wood for 
the sacrifice of himself. A particular significative action was added to those already existing things; they 
did not, as that dove and fire, suddenly come into being in order simply so to signify. The dove and the 
fire, indeed, seem to me more like that flame which appeared to Moses in the bush, or that pillar which 
the people followed in the wilderness, or the thunders and lightnings which came when the Law was given 
in the mount. For the corporeal form of these things came into being for the very purpose, that it might 
signify something, and then pass away. 


CHAPTER 7 


A DOUBT RAISED ABOUT DIVINE APPEARANCES 


12. The Holy Spirit, then, is also said to be sent, on account of these corporeal forms which came into 
existence in time, in order to signify and manifest Him, as He must needs be manifested, to human senses; 
yet He is not said to be less than the Father, as the Son, because He was in the form of a servant, is said to 
be; because that form of a servant inhered in the unity of the person of the Son, but those corporeal forms 
appeared for a time, in order to show what was necessary to be shown, and then ceased to be. Why, then, 
is not the Father also said to be sent, through those corporeal forms, the fire of the bush, and the pillar of 
cloud or of fire, and the lightnings in the mount, and whatever other things of the kind appeared at that 
time, when (as we have learned from Scripture testimony) He spake face to face with the fathers, if He 
Himself was manifested by those modes and forms of the creature, as exhibited and presented corporeally 
to human sight? But if the Son was manifested by them, why is He said to be sent so long after, when He 
was made of a woman, as the apostle says, “But when the fullness of time was come, God sent forth His 
Son, made of a woman,” seeing that He was sent also before, when He appeared to the fathers by those 
changeable forms of the creature? Or if He cannot rightly be said to be sent, unless when the Word was 
made flesh, why is the Holy Spirit said to be sent, of whom no such incarnation was ever wrought? But if 
by those visible things, which are put before us in the Law and in the prophets, neither the Father nor the 
Son but the Holy Spirit was manifested, why also is He said to be sent now, when He was sent also before 
after these modes? 


13. In the perplexity of this inquiry, the Lord helping us, we must ask, first, whether the Father, or the 
Son, or the Holy Spirit; or whether, sometimes the Father, sometimes the Son, sometimes the Holy Spirit; 
or whether it was without any distinction of persons, in such way as the one and only God is spoken of, 
that is, that the Trinity itself appeared to the Fathers by those forms of the creature. Next, whichever of 
these alternatives shall have been found or thought true, whether for this purpose only the creature was 
fashioned, wherein God, as He judged it suitable at that time, should be shown to human sight; or whether 
angels, who already existed, were so sent, as to speak in the person of God, taking a corporeal form from 


the corporeal creature, for the purpose of their ministry, as each had need; or else, according to the power 
the Creator has given them, changing and converting their own body itself, to which they are not subject, 
but govern it as subject to themselves, into whatever appearances they would that were suited and apt to 
their several actions. Lastly, we shall discern that which it was our purpose to ask, viz. whether the Son 
and the Holy Spirit were also sent before; and, if they were so sent, what difference there is between that 
sending, and the one which we read of in the Gospel; or whether in truth neither of them were sent, 
except when either the Son was made of the Virgin Mary, or the Holy Spirit appeared in a visible form, 
whether in the dove or in tongues of fire. 


CHAPTER 8 
THE ENTIRE TRINITY INVISIBLE 


14. Let us therefore say nothing of those who, with an over carnal mind, have thought the nature of the 
Word of God, and the Wisdom, which, “remaining in herself, maketh all things new,” whom we call the 
only Son of God, not only to be changeable, but also to be visible. For these, with more audacity than 
religion, bring a very dull heart to the inquiry into divine things. For whereas the soul is a spiritual 
substance, and whereas itself also was made, yet could not be made by any other than by Him by whom 
all things were made, and without whom nothing is made, it, although changeable, is yet not visible; and 
this they have believed to be the case with the Word Himself and with the Wisdom of God itself, by which 
the soul was made; whereas this Wisdom is not only invisible, as the soul also is, but likewise 
unchangeable, which the soul is not. It is in truth the same unchangeableness in it, which is referred to 
when it was said, “Remaining in herself she maketh all things new.” Yet these people, endeavoring, as it 
were, to prop up their error in its fall by testimonies of the divine Scriptures, adduce the words of the 
Apostle Paul; and take that, which is said of the one only God, in whom the Trinity itself is understood, to 
be said only of the Father, and neither of the Son nor of the Holy Spirit: “Now unto the King eternal, 
immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be honor and glory for ever and ever;” and that other passage, 
“The blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords; who only hath immortality, dwelling 
in the light which no man can approach unto; whom no man hath seen, nor can see.” How these passages 
are to be understood, I think we have already discoursed sufficiently. 


CHAPTER 9 


AGAINST THOSE WHO BELIEVED THE FATHER ONLY TO BE IMMORTAL AND INVISIBLE. THE TRUTH TO BE 
SOUGHT BY PEACEFUL STUDY 


15. But they who will have these texts understood only of the Father, and not of the Son or the Holy Spirit, 
declare the Son to be visible, not by having taken flesh of the Virgin, but aforetime also in Himself. For He 
Himself, they say, appeared to the eyes of the Fathers. And if you say to them, In whatever manner, then, 
the Son is visible in Himself, in that manner also He is mortal in Himself; so that it plainly follows that you 
would have this saying also understood only of the Father, viz., “Who only hath immortality;” for if the Son 
is mortal from having taken upon Him our flesh, then allow that it is on account of this flesh that He is 
also visible: they reply, that it is not on account of this flesh that they say that the Son is mortal; but that, 
just as He was also before visible, so He was also before mortal. For if they say the Son is mortal from 
having taken our flesh, then it is not the Father alone without the Son who hath immortality; because His 
Word also has immortality, by which all things were made. For He did not therefore lose His immortality, 
because He took mortal flesh; seeing that it could not happen even to the human soul, that it should die 
with the body, when the Lord Himself says, “Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul.” Or, forsooth, also the Holy Spirit took flesh: concerning whom certainly they will, without doubt, be 
troubled to say—if the Son is mortal on account of taking our flesh—in what manner they understand that 
the Father only has immortality without the Son and the Holy Spirit, since, indeed, the Holy Spirit did not 
take our flesh; and if He has not immortality, then the Son is not mortal on account of taking our flesh; but 
if the Holy Spirit has immortality, then it is not said only of the Father, “Who only hath immortality.” And 
therefore they think they are able to prove that the Son in Himself was mortal also before the incarnation, 
because changeableness itself is not unfitly called mortality, according to which the soul also is said to 
die; not because it is changed and turned into body, or into some substance other than itself, but because, 
whatever in its own selfsame substance is now after another mode than it once was, is discovered to be 
mortal, in so far as it has ceased to be what it was. Because then, say they, before the Son of God was 
born of the Virgin Mary, He Himself appeared to our fathers, not in one and the same form only, but in 
many forms; first in one form, then in another; He is both visible in Himself, because His substance was 
visible to mortal eyes, when He had not yet taken our flesh, and mortal, inasmuch as He is changeable. 
And so also the Holy Spirit, who appeared at one time as a dove, and another time as fire. Whence, they 
say, the following texts do not belong to the Trinity, but singularly and properly to the Father only: “Now 
unto the King eternal, immortal, and invisible, the only wise God;” and, “Who only hath immortality, 
dwelling in the light which no man can approach unto; whom no man hath seen, nor can see.” 


16. Passing by, then, these reasoners, who are unable to know the substance even of the soul, which is 
invisible, and therefore are very far indeed from knowing that the substance of the one and only God, that 
is, the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, remains ever not only invisible, but also unchangeable, and 


that hence it possesses true and real immortality; let us, who deny that God, whether the Father, or the 
Son, or the Holy Spirit, ever appeared to bodily eyes, unless through the corporeal creature made subject 
to His own power; let us, I say—ready to be corrected, if we are reproved in a fraternal and upright spirit, 
ready to be so, even if carped at by an enemy, so that he speak the truth—in catholic peace and with 
peaceful study inquire, whether God indiscriminately appeared to our fathers before Christ came in the 
flesh, or whether it was any one person of the Trinity, or whether severally, as it were by turns. 


CHAPTER 10 


WHETHER GOD THE TRINITY INDISCRIMINATELY APPEARED TO THE FATHERS, OR ANY ONE PERSON OF THE 
TRINITY. THE APPEARING OF GOD TO ADAM. OF THE SAME APPEARANCE. THE VISION TO ABRAHAM 


17. And first, in that which is written in Genesis, viz., that God spake with man whom He had formed out 
of the dust; if we set apart the figurative meaning, and treat it so as to place faith in the narrative even in 
the letter, it should appear that God then spake with man in the appearance of a man. This is not indeed 
expressly laid down in the book, but the general tenor of its reading sounds in this sense, especially in 
that which is written, that Adam heard the voice of the Lord God, walking in the garden in the cool of the 
evening, and hid himself among the trees of the garden; and when God said, “Adam, where art thou?” 
replied, “I heard Thy voice, and I was afraid because I was naked, and I hid myself from Thy face.” For I 
do not see how such a walking and conversation of God can be understood literally, except He appeared 
as a man. For it can neither be said that a voice only of God was framed, when God is said to have walked, 
or that He who was walking in a place was not visible; while Adam, too, says that he hid himself from the 
face of God. Who then was He? Whether the Father, or the Son, or the Holy Spirit? Whether altogether 
indiscriminately did God the Trinity Himself speak to man in the form of man? The context, indeed, itself 
of the Scripture nowhere, it should seem, indicates a change from person to person; but He seems still to 
speak to the first man, who said, “Let there be light,” and, “Let there be a firmament,” and so on through 
each of those days; whom we usually take to be God the Father, making by a word whatever He willed to 
make. For He made all things by His word, which Word we know, by the right rule of faith, to be His only 
Son. If, therefore, God the Father spake to the first man, and Himself was walking in the garden in the 
cool of the evening, and if it was from His face that the sinner hid himself amongst the trees of the 
garden, why are we not to go on to understand that it was He also who appeared to Abraham and to 
Moses, and to whom He would, and how He would, through the changeable and visible creature, 
subjected to Himself, while He Himself remains in Himself and in His own substance, in which He is 
unchangeable and invisible? But, possibly, it might be that the Scripture passed over in a hidden way from 
person to person, and while it had related that the Father said “Let there be light,” and the rest which it 
mentioned Him to have done by the Word, went on to indicate the Son as speaking to the first man; not 
unfolding this openly, but intimating it to be understood by those who could understand it. 


18. Let him, then, who has the strength whereby he can penetrate this secret with his mind’s eye, so that 
to him it appears clearly, either that the Father also is able, or that only the Son and Holy Spirit are able, 
to appear to human eyes through a visible creature; let him, I say, proceed to examine these things if he 
can, or even to express and handle them in words; but the thing itself, so far as concerns this testimony of 
Scripture, where God spake with man, is, in my judgment, not discoverable, because it does not evidently 
appear even whether Adam usually saw God with the eyes of his body; especially as it is a great question 
what manner of eyes it was that were opened when they tasted the forbidden fruit; for before they had 
tasted, these eyes were closed. Yet I would not rashly assert, even if that scripture implies Paradise to 
have been a material place, that God could not have walked there in any way except in some bodily form. 
For it might be said, that only words were framed for the man to hear, without seeing any form. Neither, 
because it is written, “Adam hid himself from the face of God,” does it follow forthwith that he usually saw 
His face. For what if he himself indeed could not see, but feared to be himself seen by Him whose voice he 
had heard, and had felt His presence as he walked? For Cain, too, said to God, “From Thy face I will hide 
myself,” yet we are not therefore compelled to admit that he was wont to behold the face of God with his 
bodily eyes in any visible form, although he had heard the voice of God questioning and speaking with him 
of his sin. But what manner of speech it was that God then uttered to the outward ears of men, especially 
in speaking to the first man, it is both difficult to discover, and we have not undertaken to say in this 
discourse. But if words alone and sounds were wrought, by which to bring about some sensible presence 
of God to those first men, I do not know why I should not there understand the person of God the Father, 
seeing that His person is manifested also in that voice, when Jesus appeared in glory on the mount before 
the three disciples; and in that when the dove descended upon Him at His baptism; and in that where He 
cried to the Father concerning His own glorification and it was answered Him, “I have both glorified, and 
will glorify again.” Not that the voice could be wrought without the work of the Son and of the Holy Spirit 
(since the Trinity works indivisibly), but that such a voice was wrought as to manifest the person of the 
Father only; just as the Trinity wrought that human form from the Virgin Mary, yet it is the person of the 
Son alone; for the invisible Trinity wrought the visible person of the Son alone. Neither does anything 
forbid us, not only to understand those words spoken to Adam as spoken by the Trinity, but also to take 
them as manifesting the person of that Trinity. For we are compelled to understand of the Father only, that 
which is said, “This is my beloved Son.” For Jesus can neither be believed nor understood to be the Son of 
the Holy Spirit, or even His own Son. And where the voice uttered, “I have both glorified, and will glorify 
again,” we confess it was only the person of the Father; since it is the answer to that word of the Lord, in 


which He had said, “Father, glorify thy Son,” which He could not say except to God the Father only, and 
not also to the Holy Spirit, whose Son He was not. But here, where it is written, “And the Lord God said to 
Adam,” no reason can be given why the Trinity itself should not be understood. 


19. Likewise, also, in that which is written, “Now the Lord had said unto Abraham, Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and thy father’s house,” it is not clear whether a voice alone came to the 
ears of Abraham, or whether anything also appeared to his eyes. But a little while after, it is somewhat 
more clearly said, “And the Lord appeared unto Abraham, and said, Unto thy seed will I give this land.” 
But neither there is it expressly said in what form God appeared to him, or whether the Father, or the Son, 
or the Holy Spirit appeared to him. Unless, perhaps, they think that it was the Son who appeared to 
Abraham, because it is not written, God appeared to him, but “the Lord appeared to him.” For the Son 
seems to be called the Lord as though the name was appropriated to Him; as e.g. the apostle says, “For 
though there be that are called gods, whether in heaven or in earth, (as there be gods many and lords 
many,) but to us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in Him; and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by Him.” But since it is found that God the Father also is 
called Lord in many places,—for instance, “The Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my Son; this day have I 
begotten Thee;” and again, “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou at my right hand;” since also the Holy 
Spirit is found to be called Lord, as where the apostle says, “Now the Lord is that Spirit;” and then, lest 
any one should think the Son to be signified, and to be called the Spirit on account of His incorporeal 
substance, has gone on to say, “And where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty;” and no one ever 
doubted the Spirit of the Lord to be the Holy Spirit: therefore, neither here does it appear plainly whether 
it was any person of the Trinity that appeared to Abraham, or God Himself the Trinity, of which one God it 
is said, “Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and Him only shall thou serve.” But under the oak at Mamre he 
saw three men, whom he invited, and hospitably received, and ministered to them as they feasted. Yet 
Scripture at the beginning of that narrative does not say, three men appeared to him, but, “The Lord 
appeared to him.” And then, setting forth in due order after what manner the Lord appeared to him, it has 
added the account of the three men, whom Abraham invites to his hospitality in the plural number, and 
afterwards speaks to them in the singular number as one; and as one He promises him a son by Sara, viz. 
the one whom the Scripture calls Lord, as in the beginning of the same narrative, “The Lord,” it says, 
“appeared to Abraham.” He invites them then, and washes their feet, and leads them forth at their 
departure, as though they were men; but he speaks as with the Lord God, whether when a son is promised 
to him, or when the destruction is shown to him that was impending over Sodom. 


CHAPTER 11 
OF THE SAME APPEARANCE 


20. That place of Scripture demands neither a slight nor a passing consideration. For if one man had 
appeared, what else would those at once cry out, who say that the Son was visible also in His own 
substance before He was born of the Virgin, but that it was Himself? since it is said, they say, of the 
Father, “To the only invisible God.” And yet, I could still go on to demand, in what manner “He was found 
in fashion as a man,” before He had taken our flesh, seeing that his feet were washed, and that He fed 
upon earthly food? How could that be, when He was still “in the form of God, and thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God?” For, pray, had He already “emptied Himself, taking upon Him the form of a 
servant, and made in the likeness of men, and found in fashion as a man?” when we know when it was 
that He did this through His birth of the Virgin. How, then, before He had done this, did He appear as one 
man to Abraham? or, was not that form a reality? I could put these questions, if it had been one man that 
appeared to Abraham, and if that one were believed to be the Son of God. But since three men appeared, 
and no one of them is said to be greater than the rest either in form, or age, or power, why should we not 
here understand, as visibly intimated by the visible creature, the equality of the Trinity, and one and the 
same substance in three persons? 


21. For, lest any one should think that one among the three is in this way intimated to have been the 
greater, and that this one is to be understood to have been the Lord, the Son of God, while the other two 
were His angels; because, whereas three appeared, Abraham there speaks to one as the Lord: Holy 
Scripture has not forgotten to anticipate, by a contradiction, such future cogitations and opinions, when a 
little while after it says that two angels came to Lot, among whom that just man also, who deserved to be 
freed from the burning of Sodom, speaks to one as to the Lord. For so Scripture goes on to say, “And the 
Lord went His way, as soon as He left communing with Abraham; and Abraham returned to his place.” 


CHAPTER 12 
THE APPEARANCE TO LOT IS EXAMINED 


“But there came two angels to Sodom at even.” Here, what I have begun to set forth must be considered 
more attentively. Certainly Abraham was speaking with three, and called that one, in the singular number, 
the Lord. Perhaps, some one may Say, he recognized one of the three to be the Lord, but the other two His 
angels. What, then, does that mean which Scripture goes on to say, “And the Lord went His way, as soon 
as He had left communing with Abraham; and Abraham returned to his place: and there came two angels 


to Sodom at even?” Are we to suppose that the one who, among the three, was recognized as the Lord, 
had departed, and had sent the two angels that were with Him to destroy Sodom? Let us see, then, what 
follows. “There came,” it is said, “two angels to Sodom at even; and Lot sat in the gate of Sodom: and Lot 
seeing them, rose up to meet them; and he bowed himself with his face toward the ground; and he said, 
Behold now, my lords, turn in, I pray you, into your servant’s house.” Here it is clear, both that there were 
two angels, and that in the plural number they were invited to partake of hospitality, and that they were 
honorably designated lords, when they perchance were thought to be men. 


22. Yet, again, it is objected that except they were known to be angels of God, Lot would not have bowed 
himself with his face to the ground. Why, then, is both hospitality and food offered to them, as though they 
wanted such human succor? But whatever may here lie hid, let us now pursue that which we have 
undertaken. Two appear; both are called angels; they are invited plurally; he speaks as with two plurally, 
until the departure from Sodom. And then Scripture goes on to say, “And it came to pass, when they had 
brought them forth abroad, that they said, Escape for thy life; look not behind thee, neither stay thou in 
all the plain; escape to the mountain, and there thou shalt be saved, lest thou be consumed. And Lot said 
unto them, Oh! not so, my lord: behold now, thy servant hath found grace in thy sight,” etc. What is meant 
by his saying to them, “Oh! not so, my lord,” if He who was the Lord had already departed, and had sent 
the angels? Why is it said, “Oh! not so, my lord,” and not, “Oh! not so, my lords?” Or if he wished to speak 
to one of them, why does Scripture say, “But Lot said to them, Oh! not so, my lord: behold now, thy 
servant hath found grace in thy sight,” etc.? Are we here, too, to understand two persons in the plural 
number, but when the two are addressed as one, then the one Lord God of one substance? But which two 
persons do we here understand?—of the Father and of the Son, or of the Father and of the Holy Spirit, or 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit? The last, perhaps, is the more suitable; for they said of themselves that 
they were sent, which is that which we say of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. For we find nowhere in the 
Scriptures that the Father was sent. 


CHAPTER 13 
THE APPEARANCE IN THE BUSH 


23. But when Moses was sent to lead the children of Israel out of Egypt, it is written that the Lord 
appeared to him thus: “Now Moses kept the flock of Jethro his father-in-law, the priest of Midian: and he 
led the flock to the back side of the desert, and came to the mountain of God, even to Horeb. And the 
Angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a flame of fire, out of the midst of a bush; and he looked, and, 
behold, the bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed. And Moses said, | will now turn aside, 
and see this great sight, why the bush is not burnt. And when the Lord saw that he turned aside to see, 
God called unto him out of the midst of the bush, and said, I am the God of thy father, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” He is here also first called the Angel of the Lord, and 
then God. Was an angel, then, the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? Therefore 
He may be rightly understood to be the Saviour Himself, of whom the apostle says, “Whose are the 
fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for ever.” He, 
therefore, “who is over all, God blessed for ever,” is not unreasonably here understood also to be Himself 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. But why is He previously called the Angel of 
the Lord, when He appeared in a flame of fire out of the bush? Was it because it was one of many angels, 
who by an economy [or arrangement] bare the person of his Lord? or was something of the creature 
assumed by Him in order to bring about a visible appearance for the business in hand, and that words 
might thence be audibly uttered, whereby the presence of the Lord might be shown, in such way as was 
fitting, to the corporeal senses of man, by means of the creature made subject? For if he was one of the 
angels, who could easily affirm whether it was the person of the Son which was imposed upon him to 
announce, or that of the Holy Spirit, or that of God the Father, or altogether of the Trinity itself, who is the 
one and only God, in order that he might say, “I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob?” For we cannot say that the Son of God is the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob, and that the Father is not; nor will any one dare to deny that either the Holy Spirit, or 
the Trinity itself, whom we believe and understand to be the one God, is the God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. For he who is not God, is not the God of those fathers. Furthermore, if not 
only the Father is God, as all, even heretics, admit; but also the Son, which, whether they will or not, they 
are compelled to acknowledge, since the apostle says, “Who is over all, God blessed for ever;” and the 
Holy Spirit, since the same apostle says, “Therefore glorify God in your body;” when he had said above, 
“Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, which is in you, which ye have of God?” and 
these three are one God, as catholic soundness believes: it is not sufficiently apparent which person of the 
Trinity that angel bare, if he was one of the rest of the angels, and whether any person, and not rather 
that of the Trinity itself. But if the creature was assumed for the purpose of the business in hand, whereby 
both to appear to human eyes, and to sound in human ears, and to be called the Angel of the Lord, and the 
Lord, and God; then cannot God here be understood to be the Father, but either the Son or the Holy Spirit. 
Although I cannot call to mind that the Holy Spirit is anywhere else called an angel, which yet may be 
understood from His work; for it is said of Him, “And He will show you things to come;” and “angel” in 
Greek is certainly equivalent to “messenger” in Latin: but we read most evidently of the Lord Jesus Christ 
in the prophet, that He is called “the Angel of Great Counsel,” while both the Holy Spirit and the Son of 
God is God and Lord of the angels. 


CHAPTER 14 
OF THE APPEARANCE IN THE PILLAR OF CLOUD AND OF FIRE 


24. Also in the going forth of the children of Israel from Egypt it is written, “And the Lord went before 
them, by day in a pillar of cloud to lead them the way, and by night in a pillar of fire. He took not away the 
pillar of the cloud by day, nor the pillar of fire by night, from before the people.” Who here, too, would 
doubt that God appeared to the eyes of mortal men by the corporeal creature made subject to Him, and 
not by His own substance? But it is not similarly apparent whether the Father, or the Son, or the Holy 
Spirit, or the Trinity itself, the one God. Nor is this distinguished there either, in my judgment, where it is 
written, “The glory of the Lord appeared in the cloud, and the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, I have 
heard the murmurings of the children of Israel,” etc. 


CHAPTER 15 


OF THE APPEARANCE ON SINAI. WHETHER THE TRINITY SPAKE IN THAT APPEARANCE OR SOME ONE PERSON 
SPECIALLY 


25. But now of the clouds, and voices, and lightnings, and the trumpet, and the smoke on Mount Sinai, 
when it was said, “And Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because the Lord descended upon it in 
fire, and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace; and all the people that was in the camp 
trembled; and when the voice of the trumpet sounded long and waxed louder and louder, Moses spake, 
and God answered him by a voice.” And a little after, when the Law had been given in the ten 
commandments, it follows in the text, “And all the people saw the thunderings, and the lightnings, and the 
noise of the trumpet, and the mountain smoking.” And a little after, “And [when the people saw it,] they 
removed and stood afar off, and Moses drew near unto the thick darkness where God was, and the Lord 
said unto Moses,” etc. What shall I say about this, save that no one can be so insane as to believe the 
smoke, and the fire, and the cloud, and the darkness, and whatever there was of the kind, to be the 
substance of the word and wisdom of God which is Christ, or of the Holy Spirit? For not even the Arians 
ever dared to say that they were the substance of God the Father. All these things, then, were wrought 
through the creature serving the Creator, and were presented in a suitable economy (dispensatio) to 
human senses; unless, perhaps, because it is said, “And Moses drew near to the cloud where God was,” 
carnal thoughts must needs suppose that the cloud was indeed seen by the people, but that within the 
cloud Moses with the eyes of the flesh saw the Son of God, whom doting heretics will have to be seen in 
His own substance. Forsooth, Moses may have seen Him with the eyes of the flesh, if not only the wisdom 
of God which is Christ, but even that of any man you please and howsoever wise, can be seen with the 
eyes of the flesh; or if, because it is written of the elders of Israel, that “they saw the place where the God 
of Israel had stood,” and that “there was under His feet as it were a paved work of a sapphire stone, and 
as it were the body of heaven in his clearness,” therefore we are to believe that the word and wisdom of 
God in His own substance stood within the space of an earthly place, who indeed “reacheth firmly from 
end to end, and sweetly ordereth all things;” and that the Word of God, by whom all things were made, is 
in such wise changeable, as now to contract, now to expand Himself; (may the Lord cleanse the hearts of 
His faithful ones from such thoughts!) But indeed all these visible and sensible things are, as we have 
often said, exhibited through the creature made subject in order to signify the invisible and intelligible 
God, not only the Father, but also the Son and the Holy Spirit, “of whom are all things, and through whom 
are all things, and in whom are all things;” although “the invisible things of God, from the creation of the 
world, are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even His eternal power and 
Godhead.” 


26. But as far as concerns our present undertaking, neither on Mount Sinai do I see how it appears, by all 
those things which were fearfully displayed to the senses of mortal men, whether God the Trinity spake, 
or the Father, or the Son, or the Holy Spirit severally. But if it is allowable, without rash assertion, to 
venture upon a modest and hesitating conjecture from this passage, if it is possible to understand it of one 
person of the Trinity, why do we not rather understand the Holy Spirit to be spoken of, since the Law itself 
also, which was given there, is said to have been written upon tables of stone with the finger of God, by 
which name we know the Holy Spirit to be signified in the Gospel. And fifty days are numbered from the 
slaying of the lamb and the celebration of the Passover until the day in which these things began to be 
done in Mount Sinai; just as after the passion of our Lord fifty days are numbered from His resurrection, 
and then came the Holy Spirit which the Son of God had promised. And in that very coming of His, which 
we read of in the Acts of the Apostles, there appeared cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each 
of them: which agrees with Exodus, where it is written, “And Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, 
because the Lord descended upon it in fire;” and a little after, “And the sight of the glory of the Lord,” he 
says, “was like devouring fire on the top of the mount in the eyes of the children of Israel.” Or if these 
things were therefore wrought because neither the Father nor the Son could be there presented in that 
mode without the Holy Spirit, by whom the Law itself must needs be written; then we know doubtless that 
God appeared there, not by His own substance, which remains invisible and unchangeable, but by the 
appearance above mentioned of the creature; but that some special person of the Trinity appeared, 
distinguished by a proper mark, as far as my capacity of understanding reaches, we do not see. 


CHAPTER 16 
IN WHAT MANNER MOSES SAW GOD 


26. There is yet another difficulty which troubles most people, viz. that it is written, “And the Lord spake 
unto Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend;” whereas a little after, the same Moses says, 
“Now therefore, I pray Thee, if I have found grace in Thy sight, show me now Thyself plainly, that I may 
see Thee, that I may find grace in Thy sight, and that I may consider that this nation is Thy people;” and a 
little after Moses again said to the Lord, “Show me Thy glory.” What means this then, that in everything 
which was done, as above said, God was thought to have appeared by His own substance; whence the Son 
of God has been believed by these miserable people to be visible not by the creature, but by Himself; and 
that Moses, entering into the cloud, appeared to have had this very object in entering, that a cloudy 
darkness indeed might be shown to the eyes of the people, but that Moses within might hear the words of 
God, as though he beheld His face; and, as it is said, “And the Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as a 
man speaketh unto his friend;” and yet, behold, the same Moses says, “If I have found grace in Thy sight, 
show me Thyself plainly?” Assuredly he knew that he saw corporeally, and he sought the true sight of God 
spiritually. And that mode of speech accordingly which was wrought in words, was so modified, as if it 
were of a friend speaking to a friend. Yet who sees God the Father with the eyes of the body? And that 
Word, which was in the beginning, the Word which was with God, the Word which was God, by which all 
things were made,—who sees Him with the eyes of the body? And the spirit of wisdom, again, who sees 
with the eyes of the body? Yet what is, “Show me now Thyself plainly, that I may see Thee,” unless, Show 
me Thy substance? But if Moses had not said this, we must indeed have borne with those foolish people as 
we could, who think that the substance of God was made visible to his eyes through those things which, as 
above mentioned, were said or done. But when it is here demonstrated most evidently that this was not 
granted to him, even though he desired it; who will dare to say, that by the like forms which had appeared 
visibly to him also, not the creature serving God, but that itself which is God, appeared to the eyes of a 
mortal man? 


28. Add, too, that which the Lord afterward said to Moses, “Thou canst not see my face: for there shall no 
man see my face, and live. And the Lord said, Behold, there is a place by me, and thou shall stand upon a 
rock: and it shall come to pass, while my glory passeth by, that I will put thee into a watch-tower of the 
rock, and will cover thee with my hand while I pass by: and I will take away my hand, and thou shalt see 
my back parts; but my face shall not be seen.” 


CHAPTER 17 


HOW THE BACK PARTS OF GOD WERE SEEN. THE FAITH OF THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH ONLY IS THE PLACE FROM WHENCE THE BACK PARTS OF GOD ARE SEEN. THE BACK PARTS OF GOD 
WERE SEEN BY THE ISRAELITES. IT IS A RASH OPINION TO THINK THAT GOD THE FATHER ONLY WAS NEVER 
SEEN BY THE FATHERS 


Not unfitly is it commonly understood to be prefigured from the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, that His 
“back parts” are to be taken to be His flesh, in which He was born of the Virgin, and died, and rose again; 
whether they are called back parts on account of the posteriority of mortality, or because it was almost in 
the end of the world, that is, at a late period, that He deigned to take it: but that His “face” was that form 
of God, in which He “thought it not robbery to be equal with God,” which no one certainly can see and 
live; whether because after this life, in which we are absent from the Lord, and where the corruptible 
body presseth down the soul, we shall see “face to face,” as the apostle says—(for it is said in the Psalms, 
of this life, “Verily every man living is altogether vanity;” and again, “For in Thy sight shall no man living 
be justified;” and in this life also, according to John, “It doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we 
know,” he says, “that when He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is,” which he 
certainly intended to be understood as after this life, when we shall have paid the debt of death, and shall 
have received the promise of the resurrection);—or whether that even now, in whatever degree we 
spiritually understand the wisdom of God, by which all things were made, in that same degree we die to 
carnal affections, so that, considering this world dead to us, we also ourselves die to this world, and say 
what the apostle says, “The world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” For it was of this death that 
he also says, “Wherefore, if ye be dead with Christ, why as though living in the world are ye subject to 
ordinances?” Not therefore without cause will no one be able to see the “face,” that is, the manifestation 
itself of the wisdom of God, and live. For it is this very appearance, for the contemplation of which every 
one sighs who strives to love God with all his heart, and with all his soul, and with all his mind; to the 
contemplation of which, he who loves his neighbor, too, as himself builds up his neighbor also as far as he 
may; on which two commandments hang all the law and the prophets. And this is signified also in Moses 
himself. For when he had said, on account of the love of God with which he was specially inflamed, “If I 
have found grace in thy sight, show me now Thyself plainly, that I may find grace in Thy sight;” he 
immediately subjoined, on account of the love also of his neighbor, “And that I may know that this nation is 
Thy people.” It is therefore that “appearance” which hurries away every rational soul with the desire of it, 
and the more ardently the more pure that soul is; and it is the more pure the more it rises to spiritual 
things; and it rises the more to spiritual things the more it dies to carnal things. But whilst we are absent 
from the Lord, and walk by faith, not by sight, we ought to see the “back parts” of Christ, that is His flesh, 
by that very faith, that is, standing on the solid foundation of faith, which the rock signifies, and beholding 


it from such a safe watch-tower, namely in the Catholic Church, of which it is said, “And upon this rock I 
will build my Church.” For so much the more certainly we love that face of Christ, which we earnestly 
desire to see, as we recognize in His back parts how much first Christ loved us. 


29. But in the flesh itself, the faith in His resurrection saves and justifies us. For, “If thou shalt believe,” he 
says, “in thine heart, that God hath raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved;” and again, “Who was 
delivered,” he says, “for our offenses, and was raised again for our justification.” So that the reward of our 
faith is the resurrection of the body of our Lord. For even His enemies believe that that flesh died on the 
cross of His passion, but they do not believe it to have risen again. Which we believing most firmly, gaze 
upon it as from the solidity of a rock: whence we wait with certain hope for the adoption, to wit, the 
redemption of our body; because we hope for that in the members of Christ, that is, in ourselves, which by 
a sound faith we acknowledge to be perfect in Him as in our Head. Thence it is that He would not have 
His back parts seen, unless as He passed by, that His resurrection may be believed. For that which is 
Pascha in Hebrew, is translated Passover. Whence John the Evangelist also says, “Before the feast of the 
Passover, when Jesus knew that His hour was come, that He should pass out of this world unto the 
Father.” 


30. But they who believe this, but believe it not in the Catholic Church, but in some schism or in heresy, 
do not see the back parts of the Lord from “the place that is by Him.” For what does that mean which the 
Lord says, “Behold, there is a place by me, and thou shalt stand upon a rock?” What earthly place is “by” 
the Lord, unless that is “by Him” which touches Him spiritually? For what place is not “by” the Lord, who 
“reacheth from one end to another mightily, and sweetly doth order all things,” and of whom it is said, 
“Heaven is His throne, and earth is His footstool;” and who said, “Where is the house that ye build unto 
me, and where is the place of my rest? For has not my hand made all those things?” But manifestly the 
Catholic Church itself is understood to be “the place by Him,” wherein one stands upon a rock, where he 
healthfully sees the “Pascha Domini,” that is, the “Passing by” of the Lord, and His back parts, that is, His 
body, who believes in His resurrection. “And thou shalt stand,” He says, “upon a rock while my glory 
passeth by.” For in reality, immediately after the majesty of the Lord had passed by in the glorification of 
the Lord, in which He rose again and ascended to the Father, we stood firm upon the rock. And Peter 
himself then stood firm, so that he preached Him with confidence, whom, before he stood firm, he had 
thrice from fear denied; although, indeed, already before placed in predestination upon the watch-tower 
of the rock, but with the hand of the Lord still held over him that he might not see. For he was to see His 
back parts, and the Lord had not yet “passed by,” namely, from death to life; He had not yet been glorified 
by the resurrection. 


31. For as to that, too, which follows in Exodus, “I will cover thee with mine hand while I pass by, and I 
will take away my hand and thou shalt see my back parts;” many Israelites, of whom Moses was then a 
figure, believed in the Lord after His resurrection, as if His hand had been taken off from their eyes, and 
they now saw His back parts. And hence the evangelist also mentions that prophesy of Isaiah, “Make the 
heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes.” Lastly, in the Psalm, that is not 
unreasonably understood to be said in their person, “For day and night Thy hand was heavy upon me.” 
“By day,” perhaps, when He performed manifest miracles, yet was not acknowledged by them; but “by 
night,” when He died in suffering, when they thought still more certainly that, like any one among men, 
He was cut off and brought to an end. But since, when He had already passed by, so that His back parts 
were seen, upon the preaching to them by the Apostle Peter that it behoved Christ to suffer and rise 
again, they were pricked in their hearts with the grief of repentance, that that might come to pass among 
the baptized which is said in the beginning of that Psalm, “Blessed are they whose transgressions are 
forgiven, and whose sins are covered;” therefore, after it had been said, “Thy hand is heavy upon me,” the 
Lord, as it were, passing by, so that now He removed His hand, and His back parts were seen, there 
follows the voice of one who grieves and confesses and receives remission of sins by faith in the 
resurrection of the Lord: “My moisture,” he says, “is turned into the drought of summer. I acknowledged 
my sin unto Thee, and mine iniquity have I not hid. I said, I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord, 
and Thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin.” For we ought not to be so wrapped up in the darkness of the 
flesh, as to think the face indeed of God to be invisible, but His back visible, since both appeared visibly in 
the form of a servant; but far be it from us to think anything of the kind in the form of God; far be it from 
us to think that the Word of God and the Wisdom of God has a face on one side, and on the other a back, 
as a human body has, or is at all changed either in place or time by any appearance or motion. 


32. Wherefore, if in those words which were spoken in Exodus, and in all those corporeal appearances, 
the Lord Jesus Christ was manifested; or if in some cases Christ was manifested, as the consideration of 
this passage persuades us, in others the Holy Spirit, as that which we have said above admonishes us; at 
any rate no such result follows, as that God the Father never appeared in any such form to the Fathers. 
For many such appearances happened in those times, without either the Father, or the Son, or the Holy 
Spirit being expressly named and designated in them; but yet with some intimations given through certain 
very probable interpretations, so that it would be too rash to say that God the Father never appeared by 
any visible forms to the fathers or the prophets. For they gave birth to this opinion who were not able to 
understand in respect to the unity of the Trinity such texts as, “Now unto the King eternal, immortal, 
invisible, the only wise God;” and, “Whom no man hath seen, nor can see.” Which texts are understood by 
a sound faith in that substance itself, the highest, and in the highest degree divine and unchangeable, 


whereby both the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit is the one and only God. But those visions were 
wrought through the changeable creature, made subject to the unchangeable God, and did not manifest 
God properly as He is, but by intimations such as suited the causes and times of the several 
circumstances. 


CHAPTER 18 
THE VISION OF DANIEL 


33. I do not know in what manner these men understand that the Ancient of Days appeared to Daniel, 
from whom the Son of man, which He deigned to be for our sakes, is understood to have received the 
kingdom; namely, from Him who says to Him in the Psalms, “Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten 
Thee; ask of me, and I shall give Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance;” and who has “put all things 
under His feet.” If, however, both the Father giving the kingdom, and the Son receiving it, appeared to 
Daniel in bodily form, how can those men say that the Father never appeared to the prophets, and, 
therefore, that He only ought to be understood to be invisible whom no man has seen, nor can see? For 
Daniel has told us thus: “I beheld,” he says, “till the thrones were set, and the Ancient of Days did sit, 
whose garment was white as snow, and the hair of His head like the pure wool: His throne was like the 
fiery flame, and His wheels as burning fire; a fiery stream issued and came forth from before Him: 
thousand thousands ministered unto Him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood before Him: the 
judgment was set, and the books were opened,” etc. And a little after, “I saw,” he says, “in the night 
visions, and behold, one like the Son of man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of 
Days, and they brought Him near before Him. And there was given Him dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom, that all peoples, nations, and languages should serve Him: His dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and His kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” Behold the 
Father giving, and the Son receiving, an eternal kingdom; and both are in the sight of him who 
prophesies, in a visible form. It is not, therefore, unsuitably believed that God the Father also was wont to 
appear in that manner to mortals. 


34. Unless, perhaps, some one shall say, that the Father is therefore not visible, because He appeared 
within the sight of one who was dreaming; but that therefore the Son and the Holy Spirit are visible, 
because Moses saw all those things being awake; as if, forsooth, Moses saw the Word and the Wisdom of 
God with fleshly eyes, or that even the human spirit which quickens that flesh can be seen, or even that 
corporeal thing which is called wind;—how much less can that Spirit of God be seen, who transcends the 
minds of all men, and of angels, by the ineffable excellence of the divine substance? Or can any one fall 
headlong into such an error as to dare to say, that the Son and the Holy Spirit are visible also to men who 
are awake, but that the Father is not visible except to those who dream? How, then, do they understand 
that of the Father alone, “Whom no man hath seen, nor can see.”? When men sleep, are they then not 
men? Or cannot He, who can fashion the likeness of a body to signify Himself through the visions of 
dreamers, also fashion that same bodily creature to signify Himself to the eyes of those who are awake? 
Whereas His own very substance, whereby He Himself is that which He is, cannot be shown by any bodily 
likeness to one who sleeps, or by any bodily appearance to one who is awake; but this not of the Father 
only, but also of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. And certainly, as to those who are moved by the visions of 
waking men to believe that not the Father, but only the Son, or the Holy Spirit, appeared to the corporeal 
sight of men,—to omit the great extent of the sacred pages, and their manifold interpretation, such that 
no one of sound reason ought to affirm that the person of the Father was nowhere shown to the eyes of 
waking men by any corporeal appearance;—but, as I said, to omit this, what do they say of our father 
Abraham, who was certainly awake and ministering, when, after Scripture had premised, “The Lord 
appeared unto Abraham,” not one, or two, but three men appeared to him; no one of whom is said to have 
stood prominently above the others, no one more than the others to have shone with greater glory, or to 
have acted more authoritatively? 


35. Wherefore, since in that our threefold division we determined to inquire, first, whether the Father, or 
the Son, or the Holy Spirit; or whether sometimes the Father, sometimes the Son, sometimes the Holy 
Spirit; or whether, without any distinction of persons, as it is said, the one and only God, that is, the 
Trinity itself, appeared to the fathers through those forms of the creature: now that we have examined, so 
far as appeared to be sufficient what places of the Holy Scriptures we could, a modest and cautious 
consideration of divine mysteries leads, as far as I can judge, to no other conclusion, unless that we may 
not rashly affirm which person of the Trinity appeared to this or that of the fathers or the prophets in 
some body or likeness of body, unless when the context attaches to the narrative some probable 
intimations on the subject. For the nature itself, or substance, or essence, or by whatever other name that 
very thing, which is God, whatever it be, is to be called, cannot be seen corporeally: but we must believe 
that by means of the creature made subject to Him, not only the Son, or the Holy Spirit, but also the 
Father, may have given intimations of Himself to mortal senses by a corporeal form or likeness. And since 
the case stands thus, that this second book may not extend to an immoderate length, let us consider what 
remains in those which follow. 


Book III 


The question is discussed with respect to the appearances of God spoken of in the previous book, which 
were made under bodily forms, whether only a creature was formed, for the purpose of manifesting God 
to human sight in such way as He at each time judged fitting; or whether angels, already existing, were so 
sent as to speak in the person of God; and this, either by assuming a bodily appearance from the bodily 
creature, or by changing their own bodies into whatever forms they would, suitable to the particular 
action, according to the power given to them by the Creator; while the essence itself of God was never 
seen in itself. 


PREFACE 


WHY AUGUSTIN WRITES OF THE TRINITY. WHAT HE CLAIMS FROM READERS. WHAT HAS BEEN SAID IN THE 
PREVIOUS BOOK 


1. I Would have them believe, who are willing to do so, that I had rather bestow labor in reading, than in 
dictating what others may read. But let those who will not believe this, but are both able and willing to 
make the trial, grant me whatever answers may be gathered from reading, either to my own inquiries, or 
to those interrogations of others, which for the character I bear in the service of Christ, and for the zeal 
with which I burn that our faith may be fortified against the error of carnal and natural men, I must needs 
bear with; and then let them see how easily I would refrain from this labor, and with how much even of joy 
I would give my pen a holiday. But if what we have read upon these subjects is either not sufficiently set 
forth, or is not to be found at all, or at any rate cannot easily be found by us, in the Latin tongue, while we 
are not so familiar with the Greek tongue as to be found in any way competent to read and understand 
therein the books that treat of such topics, in which class of writings, to judge by the little which has been 
translated for us, I do not doubt that everything is contained that we can profitably seek; while yet I 
cannot resist my brethren when they exact of me, by that law by which I am made their servant, that I 
should minister above all to their praiseworthy studies in Christ by my tongue and by my pen, of which 
two yoked together in me, Love is the charioteer; and while I myself confess that I have by writing learned 
many things which I did not know: if this be so, then this my labor ought not to seem superfluous to any 
idle, or to any very learned reader; while it is needful in no small part, to many who are busy, and to many 
who are unlearned, and among these last to myself. Supported, then, very greatly, and aided by the 
writings we have already read of others on this subject, I have undertaken to inquire into and to discuss, 
whatever it seems to my judgment can be reverently inquired into and discussed, concerning the Trinity, 
the one supreme and supremely good God; He himself exhorting me to the inquiry, and helping me in the 
discussion of it; in order that, if there are no other writings of the kind, there may be something for those 
to have and read who are willing and capable; but if any exist already, then it may be so much the easier 
to find some such writings, the more there are of the kind in existence. 


2. Assuredly, as in all my writings I desire not only a pious reader, but also a free corrector, so I especially 
desire this in the present inquiry, which is so important that I would there were as many inquirers as 
there are objectors. But as I do not wish my reader to be bound down to me, so I do not wish my corrector 
to be bound down to himself. Let not the former love me more than the catholic faith, let not the latter 
love himself more than the catholic verity. As I say to the former, Do not be willing to yield to my writings 
as to the canonical Scriptures; but in these, when thou hast discovered even what thou didst not 
previously believe, believe it unhesitatingly; while in those, unless thou hast understood with certainty 
what thou didst not before hold as certain, be unwilling to hold it fast: so I say to the latter, Do not be 
willing to amend my writings by thine own opinion or disputation, but from the divine text, or by 
unanswerable reason. If thou apprehendest anything of truth in them, its being there does not make it 
mine, but by understanding and loving it, let it be both thine and mine; but if thou convictest anything of 
falsehood, though it have once been mine, in that I was guilty of the error, yet now by avoiding it let it be 
neither thine nor mine. 


3. Let this third book, then, take its beginning at the point to which the second had reached. For after we 
had arrived at this, that we desired to show that the Son was not therefore less than the Father, because 
the Father sent and the Son was sent; nor the Holy Spirit therefore less than both, because we read in the 
Gospel that He was sent both by the one and by the other; we undertook then to inquire, since the Son 
was sent thither, where He already was, for He came into the world, and “was in the world;” since also the 
Holy Spirit was sent thither, where He already was, for “the Spirit of the Lord filleth the world, and that 
which containeth all things hath knowledge of the voice;” whether the Lord was therefore “sent” because 
He was born in the flesh so as to be no longer hidden, and, as it were, came forth from the bosom of the 
Father, and appeared to the eyes of men in the form of a servant; and the Holy Spirit also was therefore 
“sent,” because He too was seen as a dove in a corporeal form, and in cloven tongues, like as of fire; so 


that, to be sent, when spoken of them, means to go forth to the sight of mortals in some corporeal form 
from a spiritual hiding-place; which, because the Father did not, He is said only to have sent, not also to 
be sent. Our next inquiry was, Why the Father also is not sometimes said to be sent, if He Himself was 
manifested through those corporeal forms which appeared to the eyes of the ancients. But if the Son was 
manifested at these times, why should He be said to be “sent” so long after, when the fullness of time was 
come that He should be born of a woman; since, indeed, He was sent before also, viz., when He appeared 
corporeally in those forms? Or if He were not rightly said to be “sent,” except when the Word was made 
flesh; why should the Holy Spirit be read of as “sent,” of whom such an incarnation never took place? But 
if neither the Father, nor the Son, but the Holy Spirit was manifested through these ancient appearances; 
why should He too be said to be “sent” now, when He was also sent before in these various manners? Next 
we subdivided the subject, that it might be handled most carefully, and we made the question threefold, of 
which one part was explained in the second book, and two remain, which I shall next proceed to discuss. 
For we have already inquired and determined, that not only the Father, nor only the Son, nor only the Holy 
Spirit appeared in those ancient corporeal forms and visions, but either indifferently the Lord God, who is 
understood to be the Trinity itself, or some one person of the Trinity, whichever the text of the narrative 
might signify, through intimations supplied by the context. 


CHAPTER 1 


WHAT IS TO BE SAID THEREUPON 


4. Let us, then, continue our inquiry now in order. For under the second head in that division the question 
occurred, whether the creature was formed for that work only, wherein God, in such way as He then 
judged it to be fitting, might be manifested to human sight; or whether angels, who already existed, were 
so sent as to speak in the person of God, assuming a corporeal appearance from the corporeal creature 
for the purpose of their ministry; or else changing and turning their own body itself, to which they are not 
subject, but govern it as subject to themselves, into whatever forms they would, that were appropriate 
and fit for their actions, according to the power given to them by the Creator. And when this part of the 
question shall have been investigated, so far as God permit, then, lastly, we shall have to see to that 
question with which we started, viz., whether the Son and the Holy Spirit were also “sent” before; and if it 
be so, then what difference there is between that sending and the one of which we read in the Gospel; or 
whether neither of them were sent, except when either the Son was made of the Virgin Mary, or when the 
Holy Spirit appeared in a visible form, whether as a dove or in tongues of fire. 


5. I confess, however, that it reaches further than my purpose can carry me to inquire whether the angels, 
secretly working by the spiritual quality of their body abiding still in them, assume somewhat from the 
inferior and more bodily elements, which, being fitted to themselves, they may change and turn like a 
garment into any corporeal appearances they will, and those appearances themselves also real, as real 
water was changed by our Lord into real wine; or whether they transform their own bodies themselves 
into that which they would, suitably to the particular act. But it does not signify to the present question 
which of these it is. And although I be not able to understand these things by actual experience, seeing 
that Iam a man, as the angels do who do these things, and know them better than I know them, viz., how 
far my body is changeable by the operation of my will; whether it be by my own experience of myself, or 
by that which I have gathered from others; yet it is not necessary here to say which of these alternatives I 
am to believe upon the authority of the divine Scriptures, lest I be compelled to prove it, and so my 
discourse become too long upon a subject which does not concern the present question. 


6. Our present inquiry then is, whether the angels were then the agents both in showing those bodily 
appearances to the eyes of men and in sounding those words in their ears when the sensible creature 
itself, serving the Creator at His beck, was turned for the time into whatever was needful; as it is written 
in the book of Wisdom, “For the creature serveth Thee, who art the Maker, increaseth his strength against 
the unrighteous for their punishment, and abateth his strength for the benefit of such as put their trust in 
Thee. Therefore, even then was it altered into all fashions, and was obedient to Thy grace, that nourisheth 
all things according to the desire of them that longed for Thee.” For the power of the will of God reaches 
through the spiritual creature even to visible and sensible effects of the corporeal creature. For where 
does not the wisdom of the omnipotent God work that which He wills, which “reacheth from one end to 
another mightily, and sweetly doth order all things”? 


CHAPTER 2 


THE WILL OF GOD IS THE HIGHER CAUSE OF ALL CORPOREAL CHANGE. THIS IS SHOWN BY AN EXAMPLE 


7. But there is one kind of natural order in the conversion and changeableness of bodies, which, although 
itself also serves the bidding of God, yet by reason of its unbroken continuity has ceased to cause wonder; 
as is the case, for instance, with those things which are changed either in very short, or at any rate not 
long, intervals of time, in heaven, or earth, or sea; whether it be in rising, or in setting, or in change of 
appearance from time to time; while there are other things, which, although arising from that same order, 
yet are less familiar on account of longer intervals of time. And these things, although the many stupidly 
wonder at them, yet are understood by those who inquire into this present world, and in the progress of 


generations become so much the less wonderful, as they are the more often repeated and known by more 
people. Such are the eclipses of the sun and moon, and some kinds of stars, appearing seldom, and 
earthquakes, and unnatural births of living creatures, and other similar things; of which not one takes 
place without the will of God; yet, that it is so, is to most people not apparent. And so the vanity of 
philosophers has found license to assign these things also to other causes, true causes perhaps, but 
proximate ones, while they are not able to see at all the cause that is higher than all others, that is, the 
will of God; or again to false causes, and to such as are not even put forward out of any diligent 
investigation of corporeal things and motions, but from their own guess and error. 


8. I will bring forward an example, if I can, that this may be plainer. There is, we know, in the human body, 
a certain bulk of flesh and an outward form, and an arrangement and distraction of limbs, and a 
temperament of health; and a soul breathed into it governs this body, and that soul a rational one; which, 
therefore, although changeable, yet can be partaker of that unchangeable wisdom, so that “it may partake 
of that which is in and of itself;” as it is written in the Psalm concerning all saints, of whom as of living 
stones is built that Jerusalem which is the mother of us all, eternal in the heavens. For so it is sung, 
“Jerusalem is builded as a city, that is partaker of that which is in and of itself.” For “in and of itself,” in 
that place, is understood of that chiefest and unchangeable good, which is God, and of His own wisdom 
and will. To whom is sung in another place, “Thou shalt change them, and they shall be changed; but Thou 
art the same.” 


CHAPTER 3 
OF THE SAME ARGUMENT 


Let us take, then, the case of a wise man, such that his rational soul is already partaker of the 
unchangeable and eternal truth, so that he consults it about all his actions, nor does anything at all, which 
he does not by it know ought to be done, in order that by being subject to it and obeying it he may do 
rightly. Suppose now that this man, upon counsel with the highest reason of the divine righteousness, 
which he hears with the ear of his heart in secret, and by its bidding, should weary his body by toil in 
some office of mercy, and should contract an illness; and upon consulting the physicians, were to be told 
by one that the cause of the disease was overmuch dryness of the body, but by another that it was 
overmuch moisture; one of the two no doubt would allege the true cause and the other would err, but both 
would pronounce concerning proximate causes only, that is, corporeal ones. But if the cause of that 
dryness were to be inquired into, and found to be the self-imposed toil, then we should have come to a yet 
higher cause, which proceeds from the soul so as to affect the body which the soul governs. Yet neither 
would this be the first cause, for that doubtless was a higher cause still, and lay in the unchangeable 
wisdom itself, by serving which in love, and by obeying its ineffable commands, the soul of the wise man 
had undertaken that self-imposed toil; and so nothing else but the will of God would be found most truly to 
be the first cause of that illness. But suppose now in that office of pious toil this wise man had employed 
the help of others to co-operate in the good work, who did not serve God with the same will as himself, but 
either desired to attain the reward of their own carnal desires, or shunned merely carnal 
unpleasantnesses;—suppose, too, he had employed beasts of burden, if the completion of the work 
required such a provision, which beasts of burden would be certainly irrational animals, and would not 
therefore move their limbs under their burdens because they at all thought of that good work, but from 
the natural appetite of their own liking, and for the avoiding of annoyance;—suppose, lastly, he had 
employed bodily things themselves that lack all sense, but were necessary for that work, as e.g. corn, and 
wine, and oils, clothes, or money, or a book, or anything of the kind;—certainly, in all these bodily things 
thus employed in this work, whether animate or inanimate, whatever took place of movement, of wear and 
tear, of reparation, of destruction, of renewal or of change in one way or another, as places and times 
affected them; pray, could there be, I say, any other cause of all these visible and changeable facts, except 
the invisible and unchangeable will of God, using all these, both bad and irrational souls, and lastly 
bodies, whether such as were inspired and animated by those souls, or such as lacked all sense, by means 
of that upright soul as the seat of His wisdom, since primarily that good and holy soul itself employed 
them, which His wisdom had subjected to itself in a pious and religious obedience? 


CHAPTER 4 


GOD USES ALL CREATURES AS HE WILL, AND MAKES VISIBLE THINGS FOR THE MANIFESTATION OF HIMSELF 


9. What, then, we have alleged by way of example of a single wise man, although of one still bearing a 
mortal body and still seeing only in part, may be allowably extended also to a family, where there is a 
society of such men, or to a city, or even to the whole world, if the chief rule and government of human 
affairs were in the hands of the wise, and of those who were piously and perfectly subject to God; but 
because this is not the case as yet (for it behoves us first to be exercised in this our pilgrimage after 
mortal fashion, and to be taught with stripes by force of gentleness and patience), let us turn our thoughts 
to that country itself that is above and heavenly, from which we here are pilgrims. For there the will of 
God, “who maketh His angels spirits, and His ministers a flaming fire,” presiding among spirits which are 
joined in perfect peace and friendship, and combined in one will by a kind of spiritual fire of charity, as it 
were in an elevated and holy and secret seat, as in its own house and in its own temple, thence diffuses 


itself through all things by certain most perfectly ordered movements of the creature; first spiritual, then 
corporeal; and uses all according to the unchangeable pleasure of its own purpose, whether incorporeal 
things or things corporeal, whether rational or irrational spirits, whether good by His grace or evil 
through their own will. But as the more gross and inferior bodies are governed in due order by the more 
subtle and powerful ones, so all bodies are governed by the living spirit; and the living spirit devoid of 
reason, by the reasonable living spirit; and the reasonable living spirit that makes default and sins, by the 
living and reasonable spirit that is pious and just; and that by God Himself, and so the universal creature 
by its Creator, from whom and through whom and in whom it is also created and established. And so it 
comes to pass that the will of God is the first and the highest cause of all corporeal appearances and 
motions. For nothing is done visibly or sensibly, unless either by command or permission from the interior 
palace, invisible and intelligible, of the supreme Governor, according to the unspeakable justice of 
rewards and punishments, of favor and retribution, in that far-reaching and boundless commonwealth of 
the whole creature. 


10. If, therefore, the Apostle Paul, although he still bare the burden of the body, which is subject to 
corruption and presseth down the soul, and although he still saw only in part and in an enigma, wishing to 
depart and be with Christ, and groaning within himself, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of 
his body, yet was able to preach the Lord Jesus Christ significantly, in one way by his tongue, in another by 
epistle, in another by the sacrament of His body and blood (since, certainly, we do not call either the 
tongue of the apostle, or the parchments, or the ink, or the significant sounds which his tongue uttered, or 
the alphabetical signs written on skins, the body and blood of Christ; but that only which we take of the 
fruits of the earth and consecrate by mystic prayer, and then receive duly to our spiritual health in 
memory of the passion of our Lord for us: and this, although it is brought by the hands of men to that 
visible form, yet is not sanctified to become so great a sacrament, except by the spirit of God working 
invisibly; since God works everything that is done in that work through corporeal movements, by setting 
in motion primarily the invisible things of His servants, whether the souls of men, or the services of 
hidden spirits subject to Himself): what wonder if also in the creature of heaven and earth, of sea and air, 
God works the sensible and visible things which He wills, in order to signify and manifest Himself in them, 
as He Himself knows it to be fitting, without any appearing of His very substance itself, whereby He is, 
which is altogether unchangeable, and more inwardly and secretly exalted than all spirits whom He has 
created? 


CHAPTER 5 
WHY MIRACLES ARE NOT USUAL WORKS 


11. For since the divine power administers the whole spiritual and corporeal creature, the waters of the 
sea are summoned and poured out upon the face of the earth on certain days of every year. But when this 
was done at the prayer of the holy Elijah; because so continued and long a course of fair weather had 
gone before, that men were famished; and because at that very hour, in which the servant of God prayed, 
the air itself had not, by any moist aspect, put forth signs of the coming rain; the divine power was 
apparent in the great and rapid showers that followed, and by which that miracle was granted and 
dispensed. In like manner, God works ordinarily through thunders and lightnings: but because these were 
wrought in an unusual manner on Mount Sinai, and those sounds were not uttered with a confused noise, 
but so that it appeared by most sure proofs that certain intimations were given by them, they were 
miracles. Who draws up the sap through the root of the vine to the bunch of grapes, and makes the wine, 
except God; who, while man plants and waters, Himself giveth the increase? But when, at the command of 
the Lord, the water was turned into wine with an extraordinary quickness, the divine power was made 
manifest, by the confession even of the foolish. Who ordinarily clothes the trees with leaves and flowers 
except God? Yet, when the rod of Aaron the priest blossomed, the Godhead in some way conversed with 
doubting humanity. Again, the earthy matter certainly serves in common to the production and formation 
both of all kinds of wood and of the flesh of all animals: and who makes these things, but He who said, Let 
the earth bring them forth; and who governs and guides by the same word of His, those things which He 
has created? Yet, when He changed the same matter out of the rod of Moses into the flesh of a serpent, 
immediately and quickly, that change, which was unusual, although of a thing which was changeable, was 
a miracle. But who is it that gives life to every living thing at its birth, unless He who gave life to that 
serpent also for the moment, as there was need. 


CHAPTER 6 
DIVERSITY ALONE MAKES A MIRACLE 


And who is it that restored to the corpses their proper souls when the dead rose again, unless He who 
gives life to the flesh in the mother’s womb, in order that they may come into being who yet are to die? 
But when such things happen in a continuous kind of river of ever-flowing succession, passing from the 
hidden to the visible, and from the visible to the hidden, by a regular and beaten track, then they are 
called natural; when, for the admonition of men, they are thrust in by an unusual changeableness, then 
they are called miracles. 


CHAPTER 7 
GREAT MIRACLES WROUGHT BY MAGIC ARTS 


12. I see here what may occur to a weak judgment, namely, why such miracles are wrought also by magic 
arts; for the wise men of Pharaoh likewise made serpents, and did other like things. Yet it is still more a 
matter of wonder, how it was that the power of those magicians, which was able to make serpents, when it 
came to very small flies, failed altogether. For the lice, by which third plague the proud people of Egypt 
were smitten, are very short-lived little flies; yet there certainly the magicians failed, saying, “This is the 
finger of God.” And hence it is given us to understand that not even those angels and powers of the air 
that transgressed, who have been thrust down into that lowest darkness, as into a peculiar prison, from 
their habitation in that lofty ethereal purity, through whom magic arts have whatever power they have, 
can do anything except by power given from above. Now that power is given either to deceive the 
deceitful, as it was given against the Egyptians, and against the magicians also themselves, in order that 
in the seducing of those spirits they might seem admirable by whom they were wrought, but to be 
condemned by the truth of God; or for the admonishing of the faithful, lest they should desire to do 
anything of the kind as though it were a great thing, for which reason they have been handed down to us 
also by the authority of Scripture; or lastly, for the exercising, proving, and manifesting of the patience of 
the righteous. For it was not by any small power of visible miracles that Job lost all that he had, and both 
his children and his bodily health itself. 


CHAPTER 8 
GOD ALONE CREATES THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE CHANGED BY MAGIC ART 


13. Yet it is not on this account to be thought that the matter of visible things is subservient to the bidding 
of those wicked angels; but rather to that of God, by whom this power is given, just so far as He, who is 
unchangeable, determines in His lofty and spiritual abode to give it. For water and fire and earth are 
subservient even to wicked men, who are condemned to the mines, in order that they may do therewith 
what they will, but only so far as is permitted. Nor, in truth, are those evil angels to be called creators, 
because by their means the magicians, withstanding the servant of God, made frogs and serpents; for it 
was not they who created them. But, in truth, some hidden seeds of all things that are born corporeally 
and visibly, are concealed in the corporeal elements of this world. For those seeds that are visible now to 
our eyes from fruits and living things, are quite distinct from the hidden seeds of those former seeds; from 
which, at the bidding of the Creator, the water produced the first swimming creatures and fowl, and the 
earth the first buds after their kind, and the first living creatures after their kind. For neither at that time 
were those seeds so drawn forth into products of their several kinds, as that the power of production was 
exhausted in those products; but oftentimes, suitable combinations of circumstances are wanting, 
whereby they may be enabled to burst forth and complete their species. For, consider, the very least shoot 
is a seed; for, if fitly consigned to the earth, it produces a tree. But of this shoot there is a yet more subtle 
seed in some grain of the same species, and this is visible even to us. But of this grain also there is further 
still a seed, which, although we are unable to see it with our eyes, yet we can conjecture its existence 
from our reason; because, except there were some such power in those elements, there would not so 
frequently be produced from the earth things which had not been sown there; nor yet so many animals, 
without any previous commixture of male and female; whether on the land, or in the water, which yet 
grow, and by commingling bring forth others, while themselves sprang up without any union of parents. 
And certainly bees do not conceive the seeds of their young by commixture, but gather them as they lie 
scattered over the earth with their mouth. For the Creator of these invisible seeds is the Creator of all 
things Himself; since whatever comes forth to our sight by being born, receives the first beginnings of its 
course from hidden seeds, and takes the successive increments of its proper size and its distinctive forms 
from these as it were original rules. As therefore we do not call parents the creators of men, nor farmers 
the creators of corn,—although it is by the outward application of their actions that the power of God 
operates within for the creating these things;—so it is not right to think not only the bad but even the 
good angels to be creators, if, through the subtilty of their perception and body, they know the seeds of 
things which to us are more hidden, and scatter them secretly through fit temperings of the elements, and 
so furnish opportunities of producing things, and of accelerating their increase. But neither do the good 
angels do these things, except as far as God commands, nor do the evil ones do them wrongfully, except as 
far as He righteously permits. For the malignity of the wicked one makes his own will wrongful; but the 
power to do so, he receives rightfully, whether for his own punishment, or, in the case of others, for the 
punishment of the wicked, or for the praise of the good. 


14. Accordingly, the Apostle Paul, distinguishing God’s creating and forming within, from the operations of 
the creature which are applied from without, and drawing a similitude from agriculture, says, “I planted, 
Apollos watered; but God gave the increase.” As, therefore, in the case of spiritual life itself, no one 
except God can work righteousness in our minds, yet men also are able to preach the gospel as an 
outward means, not only the good in sincerity, but also the evil in pretence; so in the creation of visible 
things it is God that works from within; but the exterior operations, whether of good or bad, of angels or 
men, or even of any kind of animal, according to His own absolute power, and to the distribution of 
faculties, and the several appetites for things pleasant, which He Himself has imparted, are applied by 


Him to that nature of things wherein He creates all things, in like manner as agriculture is to the soil. 
Wherefore I can no more call the bad angels, evoked by magic arts, the creators of the frogs and serpents, 
than I can say that bad men were creators of the corn crop, which I see to have sprung up through their 
labor. 


15. Just as Jacob, again, was not the creator of the colors in the flocks, because he placed the various 
colored rods for the several mothers, as they drank, to look at in conceiving. Yet neither were the cattle 
themselves creators of the variety of their own offspring, because the variegated image, impressed 
through their eyes by the sight of the varied rods, clave to their soul, but could affect the body that was 
animated by the spirit thus affected only through sympathy with this commingling, so far as to stain with 
color the tender beginnings of their offspring. For that they are so affected from themselves, whether the 
soul from the body, or the body from the soul, arises in truth from suitable reasons, which immutably exist 
in that highest wisdom of God Himself, which no extent of place contains; and which, while it is itself 
unchangeable, yet quits not one even of those things which are changeable, because there is not one of 
them that is not created by itself. For it was the unchangeable and invisible reason of the wisdom of God, 
by which all things are created, which caused not rods, but cattle, to be born from cattle; but that the 
color of the cattle conceived should be in any degree influenced by the variety of the rods, came to pass 
through the soul of the pregnant cattle being affected through their eyes from without, and so according 
to its own measure drawing inwardly within itself the rule of formation, which it received from the 
innermost power of its own Creator. How great, however, may be the power of the soul in affecting and 
changing corporeal substance (although certainly it cannot be called the creator of the body, because 
every cause of changeable and sensible substance, and all its measure and number and weight, by which 
are brought to pass both its being at all and its being of such and such a nature, arise from the intelligible 
and unchangeable life, which is above all things, and which reaches even to the most distant and earthly 
things), is a very copious subject, and one not now necessary. But I thought the act of Jacob about the 
cattle should be noticed, for this reason, viz. in order that it might be perceived that, if the man who thus 
placed those rods cannot be called the creator of the colors in the lambs and kids; nor yet even the souls 
themselves of the mothers, which colored the seeds conceived in the flesh by the image of variegated 
color, conceived through the eyes of the body, so far as nature permitted it; much less can it be said that 
the creators of the frogs and serpents were the bad angels, through whom the magicians of Pharaoh then 
made them. 


CHAPTER 9 
THE ORIGINAL CAUSE OF ALL THINGS IS FROM GOD 


16. For it is one thing to make and administer the creature from the innermost and highest turning-point 
of causation, which He alone does who is God the Creator; but quite another thing to apply some 
operation from without in proportion to the strength and faculties assigned to each by Him, so that what 
is created may come forth into being at this time or at that, and in this or that way. For all these things in 
the way of original and beginning have already been created in a kind of texture of the elements, but they 
come forth when they get the opportunity. For as mothers are pregnant with young, so the world itself is 
pregnant with the causes of things that are born; which are not created in it, except from that highest 
essence, where nothing either springs up or dies, either begins to be or ceases. But the applying from 
without of adventitious causes, which, although they are not natural, yet are to be applied according to 
nature, in order that those things which are contained and hidden in the secret bosom of nature may 
break forth and be outwardly created in some way by the unfolding of the proper measures and numbers 
and weights which they have received in secret from Him “who has ordered all things in measure and 
number and weight:” this is not only in the power of bad angels, but also of bad men, as I have shown 
above by the example of agriculture. 


17. But lest the somewhat different condition of animals should trouble any one, in that they have the 
breath of life with the sense of desiring those things that are according to nature, and of avoiding those 
things that are contrary to it; we must consider also, how many men there are who know from what herbs 
or flesh, or from what juices or liquids you please, of whatever sort, whether so placed or so buried, or so 
bruised or so mixed, this or that animal is commonly born; yet who can be so foolish as to dare to call 
himself the creator of these animals? Is it, therefore, to be wondered at, if just as any, the most worthless 
of men, can know whence such or such worms and flies are produced; so the evil angels in proportion to 
the subtlety of their perceptions discern in the more hidden seeds of the elements whence frogs and 
serpents are produced, and so through certain and known opportune combinations applying these seeds 
by secret movements, cause them to be created, but do not create them? Only men do not marvel at those 
things that are usually done by men. But if any one chance to wonder at the quickness of those growths, 
in that those living beings were so quickly made, let him consider how even this may be brought about by 
men in proportion to the measure of human capability. For whence is it that the same bodies generate 
worms more quickly in summer than in winter, or in hotter than in colder places? Only these things are 
applied by men with so much the more difficulty, in proportion as their earthly and sluggish members are 
wanting in subtlety of perception, and in rapidity of bodily motion. And hence it arises that in the case of 
any kind of angels, in proportion as it is easier for them to draw out the proximate causes from the 
elements, so much the more marvellous is their rapidity in works of this kind. 


18. But He only is the creator who is the chief former of these things. Neither can any one be this, unless 
He with whom primarily rests the measure, number, and weight of all things existing; and He is God the 
one Creator, by whose unspeakable power it comes to pass, also, that what these angels were able to do if 
they were permitted, they are therefore not able to do because they are not permitted. For there is no 
other reason why they who made frogs and serpents were not able to make the most minute flies, unless 
because the greater power of God was present prohibiting them, through the Holy Spirit; which even the 
magicians themselves confessed, saying, “This is the finger of God.” But what they are able to do by 
nature, yet cannot do, because they are prohibited; and what the very condition of their nature itself does 
not suffer them to do; it is difficult, nay, impossible, for man to search out, unless through that gift of God 
which the apostle mentions when he says, “To another the discerning of spirits.” For we know that a man 
can walk, yet that he cannot do so if he is not permitted; but that he cannot fly, even if he be permitted. So 
those angels, also, are able to do certain things if they are permitted by more powerful angels, according 
to the supreme commandment of God; but cannot do certain other things, not even if they are permitted 
by them; because He does not permit from whom they have received such and such a measure of natural 
powers: who, even by His angels, does not usually permit what He has given them power to be able to do. 


19. Excepting, therefore, those corporeal things which are done in the order of nature in a perfectly usual 
series of times, as e.g., the rising and setting of the stars, the generations and deaths of animals, the 
innumerable diversities of seeds and buds, the vapors and the clouds, the snow and the rain, the 
lightnings and the thunder, the thunderbolts and the hail, the winds and the fire, cold and heat, and all 
like things; excepting also those which in the same order of nature occur rarely, such as eclipses, unusual 
appearances of stars, and monsters, and earthquakes, and such like;—all these, I say, are to be excepted, 
of which indeed the first and chief cause is only the will of God; whence also in the Psalm, when some 
things of this kind had been mentioned, “Fire and hail, snow and vapor, stormy wind,” lest any one should 
think those to be brought about either by chance or only from corporeal causes, or even from such as are 
spiritual, but exist apart from the will of God, it is added immediately, “fulfilling His word.” 


CHAPTER 10 


IN HOW MANY WAYS THE CREATURE IS TO BE TAKEN BY WAY OF SIGN. THE EUCHARIST 


Excepting, therefore, all these things as I just now said, there are some also of another kind; which, 
although from the same corporeal substance, are yet brought within reach of our senses in order to 
announce something from God, and these are properly called miracles and signs; yet is not the person of 
God Himself assumed in all things which are announced to us by the Lord God. When, however, that 
person is assumed, it is sometimes made manifest as an angel; sometimes in that form which is not an 
angel in his own proper being, although it is ordered and ministered by an angel. Again, when it is 
assumed in that form which is not an angel in his own proper being; sometimes in this case it is a body 
itself already existing, assumed after some kind of change, in order to make that message manifest; 
sometimes it is one that comes into being for the purpose, and that being accomplished, is discarded. Just 
as, also, when men are the messengers, sometimes they speak the words of God in their own person, as 
when it is premised, “The Lord said,” or, “Thus saith the Lord,” or any other such phrase, but sometimes 
without any such prefix, they take upon themselves the very person of God, as e.g.: “I will instruct thee, 
and teach thee in the way wherein thou shalt go:” so, not only in word, but also in act, the signifying of 
the person of God is imposed upon the prophet, in order that he may bear that person in the ministering 
of the prophecy; just as he, for instance, bore that person who divided his garment into twelve parts, and 
gave ten of them to the servant of King Solomon, to the future king of Israel. Sometimes, also, a thing 
which was not a prophet in his own proper self, and which existed already among earthly things, was 
assumed in order to signify this; as Jacob, when he had seen the dream, upon waking up did with the 
stone, which when asleep he had under his head. Sometimes a thing is made in the same kind, for the 
mere purpose; so as either to continue a little while in existence, as that brazen serpent was able to do 
which was lifted up in the wilderness, and as written records are able to do likewise; or so as to pass away 
after having accomplished its ministry, as the bread made for the purpose is consumed in the receiving of 
the sacrament. 


20. But because these things are known to men, in that they are done by men, they may well meet with 
reverence as being holy things, but they cannot cause wonder as being miracles. And therefore those 
things which are done by angels are the more wonderful to us, in that they are more difficult and more 
known; but they are known and easy to them as being their own actions. An angel speaks in the person of 
God to man, saying, “I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob;” the Scripture 
having said just before, “The angel of the Lord appeared to him.” And a man also speaks in the person of 
God, saying, “Hear, O my people, and I will testify unto thee, O Israel: Iam the Lord thy God.” A rod was 
taken to serve as a sign, and was changed into a serpent by angelical power; but although that power is 
wanting to man, yet a stone was taken also by man for a similar sign. There is a wide difference between 
the deed of the angel and the deed of the man. The former is both to be wondered at and to be 
understood, the latter only to be understood. That which is understood from both, is perhaps one and the 
same; but those things from which it is understood, are different. Just as if the name of God were written 
both in gold and in ink; the former would be the more precious, the latter the more worthless; yet that 
which is signified in both is one and the same. And although the serpent that came from Moses’ rod 


signified the same thing as Jacob’s stone, yet Jacob’s stone signified something better than did the 
serpents of the magicians. For as the anointing of the stone signified Christ in the flesh, in which He was 
anointed with the oil of gladness above His fellows; so the rod of Moses, turned into a serpent, signified 
Christ Himself made obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. Whence it is said, “And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life;” just as by gazing on that serpent which was lifted up 
in the wilderness, they did not perish by the bites of the serpents. For “our old man is crucified with Him, 
that the body of sin might be destroyed.” For by the serpent death is understood, which was wrought by 
the serpent in paradise, the mode of speech expressing the effect by the efficient. Therefore the rod 
passed into the serpent, Christ into death; and the serpent again into the rod, whole Christ with His body 
into the resurrection; which body is the Church; and this shall be in the end of time, signified by the tail, 
which Moses held, in order that it might return into a rod. But the serpents of the magicians, like those 
who are dead in the world, unless by believing in Christ they shall have been as it were swallowed up by, 
and have entered into, His body, will not be able to rise again in Him. Jacob’s stone, therefore, as I said, 
signified something better than did the serpents of the magicians; yet the deed of the magicians was much 
more wonderful. But these things in this way are no hindrance to the understanding of the matter; just as 
if the name of a man were written in gold, and that of God in ink. 


21. What man, again, knows how the angels made or took those clouds and fires in order to signify the 
message they were bearing, even if we supposed that the Lord or the Holy Spirit was manifested in those 
corporeal forms? Just as infants do not know of that which is placed upon the altar and consumed after 
the performance of the holy celebration, whence or in what manner it is made, or whence it is taken for 
religious use. And if they were never to learn from their own experience or that of others, and never to 
see that species of thing except during the celebration of the sacrament, when it is being offered and 
given; and if it were told them by the most weighty authority whose body and blood it is; they will believe 
nothing else, except that the Lord absolutely appeared in this form to the eyes of mortals, and that that 
liquid actually flowed from the piercing of a side which resembled this. But it is certainly a useful caution 
to myself, that I should remember what my own powers are, and admonish my brethren that they also 
remember what theirs are, lest human infirmity pass on beyond what is safe. For how the angels do these 
things, or rather, how God does these things by His angels, and how far He wills them to be done even by 
the bad angels, whether by permitting, or commanding, or compelling, from the hidden seat of His own 
supreme power; this I can neither penetrate by the sight of the eyes, nor make clear by assurance of 
reason, nor be carried on to comprehend it by reach of intellect, so as to speak thereupon to all questions 
that may be asked respecting these matters, as certainly as if I were an angel, or a prophet, or an apostle. 
“For the thoughts of mortal men are miserable, and our devices are but uncertain. For the corruptible 
body presseth down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth down the mind, that museth upon many 
things. And hardly do we guess aright at things that are upon earth, and with labor do we find the things 
that are before us; but the things that are in heaven, who hath searched out?” But because it goes on to 
say, “And Thy counsel who hath known, except Thou give wisdom, and send Thy Holy Spirit from above;” 
therefore we refrain indeed from searching out the things which are in heaven, under which kind are 
contained both angelical bodies according to their proper dignity, and any corporeal action of those 
bodies; yet, according to the Spirit of God sent to us from above, and to His grace imparted to our minds, I 
dare to say confidently, that neither God the Father, nor His Word, nor His Spirit, which is the one God, is 
in any way changeable in regard to that which He is, and whereby He is that which He is; and much less 
is in this regard visible. Since there are no doubt some things changeable, yet not visible, as are our 
thoughts, and memories, and wills, and the whole incorporeal creature; but there is nothing that is visible 
that is not also changeable. 


CHAPTER 11 


THE ESSENCE OF GOD NEVER APPEARED IN ITSELF, DIVINE APPEARANCES TO THE FATHERS WROUGHT BY THE 
MINISTRY OF ANGELS. AN OBJECTION DRAWN FROM THE MODE OF SPEECH REMOVED. THAT THE APPEARING 
OF GOD TO ABRAHAM HIMSELF, JUST AS THAT TO MOSES, WAS WROUGHT BY ANGELS. THE SAME THING IS 
PROVED BY THE LAW BEING GIVEN TO MOSES BY ANGELS. WHAT HAS BEEN SAID IN THIS BOOK, AND WHAT 
REMAINS TO BE SAID IN THE NEXT 


Wherefore the substance, or, if it is better so to say, the essence of God, wherein we understand, in 
proportion to our measure, in however small a degree, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, since it is 
in no way changeable, can in no way in its proper self be visible. 


22. It is manifest, accordingly, that all those appearances to the fathers, when God was presented to them 
according to His own dispensation, suitable to the times, were wrought through the creature. And if we 
cannot discern in what manner He wrought them by ministry of angels, yet we say that they were wrought 
by angels; but not from our own power of discernment, lest we should seem to any one to be wise beyond 
our measure, whereas we are wise so as to think soberly, as God hath dealt to us the measure of faith; and 
we believe, and therefore speak. For the authority is extant of the divine Scriptures, from which our 
reason ought not to turn aside; nor by leaving the solid support of the divine utterance, to fall headlong 
over the precipice of its own surmisings, in matters wherein neither the perceptions of the body rule, nor 
the clear reason of the truth shines forth. Now, certainly, it is written most clearly in the Epistle to the 


Hebrews, when the dispensation of the New Testament was to be distinguished from the dispensation of 
the Old, according to the fitness of ages and of times, that not only those visible things, but also the word 
itself, was wrought by angels. For it is said thus: “But to which of the angels said He at any time, Sit on 
my right hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool? Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation?” Whence it appears that all those things were not only 
wrought by angels, but wrought also on our account, that is, on account of the people of God, to whom is 
promised the inheritance of eternal life. As it is written also to the Corinthians, “Now all these things 
happened unto them in a figure: and they are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the 
world are come.” And then, demonstrating by plain consequence that as at that time the word was spoken 
by the angels, so now by the Son; “Therefore,” he says, “we ought to give the more earnest heed to the 
things which we have heard, lest at any time we should let them slip. For if the word spoken by angels 
was steadfast, and every transgression and disobedience received a just recompense of reward; how shall 
we escape, if we neglect so great salvation?” And then, as though you asked, What salvation?—in order to 
show that he is now speaking of the New Testament, that is, of the word which was spoken not by angels, 
but by the Lord, he says, “Which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us 
by them that heard Him; God also bearing them witness, both with signs and wonders, and with divers 
miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to His own will.” 


23. But some one may say, Why then is it written, “The Lord said to Moses;” and not, rather, The angel 
said to Moses? Because, when the crier proclaims the words of the judge, it is not usually written in the 
record, so and so the crier said, but so and so the judge. In like manner also, when the holy prophet 
speaks, although we say, The prophet said, we mean nothing else to be understood than that the Lord 
said; and if we were to say, The Lord said, we should not put the prophet aside, but only intimate who 
spake by him. And, indeed, these Scriptures often reveal the angel to be the Lord, of whose speaking it is 
from time to time said, “the Lord said,” as we have shown already. But on account of those who, since the 
Scripture in that place specifies an angel, will have the Son of God Himself and in Himself to be 
understood, because He is called an angel by the prophet, as announcing the will of His Father and of 
Himself; I have therefore thought fit to produce a plainer testimony from this epistle, where it is not said 
by an angel, but “by angels.” 


24. For Stephen, too, in the Acts of the Apostles, relates these things in that manner in which they are 
also written in the Old Testament: “Men, brethren, and fathers, hearken,” he says; “The God of glory 
appeared unto our father Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia.” But lest any one should think that the 
God of glory appeared then to the eyes of any mortal in that which He is in Himself, he goes on to say that 
an angel appeared to Moses. “Then fled Moses,” he says, “at that saying, and was a stranger in the land of 
Midian, where he begat two sons. And when forty years were expired, there appeared to him in the 
wilderness of mount Sinai an angel of the Lord in a flame of fire in a bush. When Moses saw it, he 
wondered at the sight: and as he drew near to behold it, the voice of the Lord came unto him, saying, I am 
the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. Then Moses 
trembled, and durst not behold. Then said the Lord to him, Put off thy shoes from thy feet,” etc. Here, 
certainly, he speaks both of angel and of Lord; and of the same as the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob; as is written in Genesis. 


25. Can there be any one who will say that the Lord appeared to Moses by an angel, but to Abraham by 
Himself? Let us not answer this question from Stephen, but from the book itself, whence Stephen took his 
narrative. For, pray, because it is written, “And the Lord God said unto Abraham;” and a little after, “And 
the Lord God appeared unto Abraham;” were these things, for this reason, not done by angels? Whereas it 
is said in like manner in another place, “And the Lord appeared to him in the plains of Mamre, as he sat in 
the tent door in the heat of the day;” and yet it is added immediately, “And he lift up his eyes and looked, 
and, lo, three men stood by him:” of whom we have already spoken. For how will these people, who either 
will not rise from the words to the meaning, or easily throw themselves down from the meaning to the 
words,—how, I say, will they be able to explain that God was seen in three men, except they confess that 
they were angels, as that which follows also shows? Because it is not said an angel spoke or appeared to 
him, will they therefore venture to say that the vision and voice granted to Moses was wrought by an 
angel because it is so written, but that God appeared and spake in His own substance to Abraham 
because there is no mention made of an angel? What of the fact, that even in respect to Abraham an angel 
is not left unmentioned? For when his son was ordered to be offered up as a sacrifice, we read thus: “And 
it came to pass after these things that God did tempt Abraham, and said unto him, Abraham: and he said, 
Behold, here I am. And He said, Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee 
into the land of Moriah; and offer him there for a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains that I will tell 
thee of.” Certainly God is here mentioned, not an angel. But a little afterwards Scripture hath it thus: “And 
Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the knife to slay his son. And the angel of the Lord called unto 
him out of heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham: and he said, Here am I. And he said, Lay not thine hand 
upon the lad, neither do thou anything unto him.” What can be answered to this? Will they say that God 
commanded that Isaac should be slain, and that an angel forbade it? and further, that the father himself, 
in opposition to the decree of God, who had commanded that he should be slain, obeyed the angel, who 
had bidden him spare him? Such an interpretation is to be rejected as absurd. Yet not even for it, gross 
and abject as it is, does Scripture leave any room, for it immediately adds: “For now I know that thou 
fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, on account of me.” What is “on account 


of me,” except on account of Him who had commanded him to be slain? Was then the God of Abraham the 
same as the angel, or was it not rather God by an angel? Consider what follows. Here, certainly, already 
an angel has been most clearly spoken of; yet notice the context: “And Abraham lifted up his eyes, and 
looked, and behold behind him a ram caught in a thicket by his horns: and Abraham went and took the 
ram, and offered him up for a burnt-offering in the stead of his son. And Abraham called the name of that 
place, The Lord saw: as it is said to this day, In the mount the Lord was seen.” Just as that which a little 
before God said by an angel, “For now I know that thou fearest God;” not because it was to be understood 
that God then came to know, but that He brought it to pass that through God Abraham himself came to 
know what strength of heart he had to obey God, even to the sacrificing of his only son: after that mode of 
speech in which the effect is signified by the efficient,—as cold is said to be sluggish, because it makes 
men sluggish; so that He was therefore said to know, because He had made Abraham himself to know, 
who might well have not discerned the firmness of his own faith, had it not been proved by such a trial. So 
here, too, Abraham called the name of the place “The Lord saw,” that is, caused Himself to be seen. For he 
goes on immediately to say, “As it is said to this day, In the mount the Lord was seen.” Here you see the 
same angel is called Lord: wherefore, unless because the Lord spake by the angel? But if we pass on to 
that which follows, the angel altogether speaks as a prophet, and reveals expressly that God is speaking 
by the angel. “And the angel of the Lord,” he says, “called unto Abraham out of heaven the second time, 
and said, By myself I have sworn, saith the Lord; for because thou hast done this thing, and hast not 
withheld thy son, thine only son, on account of me,” etc. Certainly these words, viz. that he by whom the 
Lord speaks should say, “Thus saith the Lord,” are commonly used by the prophets also. Does the Son of 
God say of the Father, “The Lord saith,” while He Himself is that Angel of the Father? What then? Do they 
not see how hard pressed they are about these three men who appeared to Abraham, when it had been 
said before, “The Lord appeared to him?” Were they not angels because they are called men? Let them 
read Daniel, saying, “Behold the man Gabriel.” 


26. But why do we delay any longer to stop their mouths by another most clear and most weighty proof, 
where not an angel in the singular nor men in the plural are spoken of, but simply angels; by whom not 
any particular word was wrought, but the Law itself is most distinctly declared to be given; which 
certainly none of the faithful doubts that God gave to Moses for the control of the children of Israel, or 
yet, that it was given by angels. So Stephen speaks: “Ye stiff-necked,” he says, “and uncircumcised in 
heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy Ghost: as your fathers did, so do ye. Which of the prophets 
have not your fathers persecuted? and they have slain them which showed before of the coming of the 
Just One; of whom ye have been now the betrayers and murderers: who have received the Law by the 
disposition of angels, and have not kept it.” What is more evident than this? What more strong than such 
an authority? The Law, indeed, was given to that people by the disposition of angels; but the advent of our 
Lord Jesus Christ was by it prepared and pre-announced; and He Himself, as the Word of God, was in 
some wonderful and unspeakable manner in the angels, by whose disposition the Law itself was given. 
And hence He said in the Gospel, “For had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me; for he wrote of 
me.” Therefore then the Lord was speaking by the angels; and the son of God, who was to be the Mediator 
of God and men, from the seed of Abraham, was preparing His own advent by the angels, that He might 
find some by whom He would be received, confessing themselves guilty, whom the Law unfulfilled had 
made transgressors. And hence the apostle also says to the Galatians, “Wherefore then serveth the Law? 
It was added because of transgressions, till the seed should come to whom the promise was made, which 
[seed] was ordered through angels in the hand of a mediator;” that is, ordered through angels in His own 
hand. For He was not born in limitation, but in power. But you learn in another place that he does not 
mean any one of the angels as a mediator, but the Lord Jesus Christ Himself, in so far as He deigned to be 
made man: “For there is one God,” he says, “and one Mediator between God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus.” Hence that passover in the killing of the lamb: hence all those things which are figuratively spoken 
in the Law, of Christ to come in the flesh, and to suffer, but also to rise again, which Law was given by the 
disposition of angels; in which angels, were certainly the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit; and in 
which, sometimes the Father, sometimes the Son, sometimes the Holy Spirit, and sometimes God, without 
any distinction of person, was figuratively signified by them, although appearing in visible and sensible 
forms, yet by His own creature, not by His substance, in order to the seeing of which, hearts are cleansed 
through all those things which are seen by the eyes and heard by the ears. 


27. But now, as I think, that which we had undertaken to show in this book has been sufficiently discussed 
and demonstrated, according to our capacity; and it has been established, both by probable reason, so far 
as a man, or rather, so far as I am able, and by strength of authority, so far as the divine declarations from 
the Holy Scriptures have been made clear, that those words and bodily appearances which were given to 
these ancient fathers of ours before the incarnation of the Saviour, when God was said to appear, were 
wrought by angels: whether themselves speaking or doing something in the person of God, as we have 
shown that the prophets also were wont to do, or assuming from the creature that which they themselves 
were not, wherein God might be shown in a figure to men; which manner of showing also, Scripture 
teaches by many examples, that the prophets, too, did not omit. It remains, therefore, now for us to 
consider,—since both in the Lord as born of a virgin, and in the Holy Spirit descending in a corporeal form 
like a dove, and in the tongues like as of fire, which appeared with a sound from heaven on the day of 
Pentecost, after the ascension of the Lord, it was not the Word of God Himself by His own substance, in 
which He is equal and eternal with the Father, nor the Spirit of the Father and of the Son by His own 
substance, in which He Himself also is equal and co-eternal with both, but assuredly a creature, such as 


could be formed and exist in these fashions, which appeared to corporeal and mortal senses,—it remains, I 
say, to consider what difference there is between these manifestations and those which were proper to the 
Son of God and to the Holy Spirit, although wrought by the visible creature; which subject we shall more 
conveniently begin in another book. 


Book IV 


Explains for what the Son of God was sent, viz, that by Christ’s dying for sinners, we were to be convinced 
how great is God’s love for us, and also what manner of men we are whom He loved. That the Word came 
in the flesh, to the purpose also of enabling us to be so cleansed as to contemplate and cleave to God. That 
our double death was abolished by His death, being one and single. And hereupon is discussed, how the 
single of our Saviour harmonizes to salvation with our double; and the perfection is treated at length of 
the senary number, to which the ratio itself of single to double is reducible. That all are gathered together 
from many into one by the one Mediator of life, viz. Christ, through Whom alone is wrought the true 
cleansing of the soul. Further it is demonstrated that the Son of God, although made less by being sent, on 
account of the form of a servant which He took, is not therefore less than the Father according to the form 
of God, because He was sent by Himself: and that the same account is to be given of the sending of the 
Holy Spirit. 


PREFACE 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD IS TO BE SOUGHT FROM GOD 


1. Theknowledge of things terrestrial and celestial is commonly thought much of by men. Yet those 
doubtless judge better who prefer to that knowledge, the knowledge of themselves; and that mind is more 
praiseworthy which knows even its own weakness, than that which, without regard to this, searches out, 
and even comes to know, the ways of the stars, or which holds fast such knowledge already acquired, 
while ignorant of the way by which itself to enter into its own proper health and strength. But if any one 
has already become awake towards God, kindled by the warmth of the Holy Spirit, and in the love of God 
has become vile in his own eyes; and through wishing, yet not having strength to come in unto Him, and 
through the light He gives, has given heed to himself, and has found himself, and has learned that his own 
filthiness cannot mingle with His purity; and feels it sweet to weep and to entreat Him, that again and 
again He will have compassion, until he have put off all his wretchedness; and to pray confidently, as 
having already received of free gift the pledge of salvation through his only Saviour and Enlightener of 
man:—such an one, so acting, and so lamenting, knowledge does not puff up, because charity edifieth; for 
he has preferred knowledge to knowledge, he has preferred to know his own weakness, rather than to 
know the walls of the world, the foundations of the earth, and the pinnacles of heaven. And by obtaining 
this knowledge, he has obtained also sorrow; but sorrow for straying away from the desire of reaching his 
own proper country, and the Creator of it, his own blessed God. And if among men such as these, in the 
family of Thy Christ, O Lord my God, I groan among Thy poor, give me out of Thy bread to answer men 
who do not hunger and thirst after righteousness, but are sated and abound. But it is the vain image of 
those things that has sated them, not Thy truth, which they have repelled and shrunk from, and so fall into 
their own vanity. I certainly know how many figments the human heart gives birth to. And what is my own 
heart but a human heart? But I pray the God of my heart, that I may not vomit forth (eructuem) into these 
writings any of these figments for solid truths, but that there may pass into them only what the breath of 
His truth has breathed into me; cast out though I am from the sight of His eyes, and striving from afar to 
return by the way which the divinity of His only-begotten Son has made by His humanity. And this truth, 
changeable though I am, I so far drink in, as far as in it I see nothing changeable: neither in place and 
time, as is the case with bodies; nor in time alone, and in a certain sense place, as with the thoughts of 
our own spirits; nor in time alone, and not even in any semblance of place, as with some of the reasonings 
of our own minds. For the essence of God, whereby He is, has altogether nothing changeable, neither in 
eternity, nor in truth, nor in will; since there truth is eternal, love eternal; and there love is true, eternity 
true; and there eternity is loved, and truth is loved. 


CHAPTER 1 


WE ARE MADE PERFECT BY ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF OUR OWN WEAKNESS. THE INCARNATE WORD DISPELS 
OUR DARKNESS 


2. But since we are exiled from the unchangeable joy, yet neither cut off nor torn away from it so that we 
should not seek eternity, truth, blessedness, even in those changeable and temporal things (for we wish 
neither to die, nor to be deceived, nor to be troubled); visions have been sent to us from heaven suitable 
to our state of pilgrimage, in order to remind us that what we seek is not here, but that from this 
pilgrimage we must return thither, whence unless we originated we should not here seek these things. 
And first we have had to be persuaded how much God loved us, lest from despair we should not dare to 
look up to Him. And we needed to be shown also what manner of men we are whom He loved, lest being 
proud, as if of our own merits, we should recede the more from Him, and fail the more in our own 
strength. And hence He so dealt with us, that we might the rather profit by His strength, and that so in 


the weakness of humility the virtue of charity might be perfected. And this is intimated in the Psalm, 
where it is said, “Thou, O God, didst send a spontaneous rain, whereby Thou didst make Thine inheritance 
perfect, when it was weary.” For by “spontaneous rain” nothing else is meant than grace, not rendered to 
merit, but given freely, whence also it is called grace; for He gave it, not because we were worthy, but 
because He willed. And knowing this, we shall not trust in ourselves; and this is to be made “weak.” But 
He Himself makes us perfect, who says also to the Apostle Paul, “My grace is sufficient for thee, for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness.” Man, then, was to be persuaded how much God loved us, and what 
manner of men we were whom He loved; the former, lest we should despair; the latter, lest we should be 
proud. And this most necessary topic the apostle thus explains: “But God commendeth,” he says, “His love 
towards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Much more then, being now justified by 
His blood, we shall be saved from wrath through Him. For if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled 
to God by the death of His Son; much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by His life.” Also in 
another place: “What,” he says, “shall we then say to these things? If God be for us, who can be against 
us? He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how has He not with Him also freely 
given us all things?” Now that which is declared to us as already done, was shown also to the ancient 
righteous as about to be done; that through the same faith they themselves also might be humbled, and so 
made weak; and might be made weak, and so perfected. 


3. Because therefore the Word of God is One, by which all things were made, which is the unchangeable 
truth, all things are simultaneously therein, potentially and unchangeably; not only those things which are 
now in this whole creation, but also those which have been and those which shall be. And therein they 
neither have been, nor shall be, but only are; and all things are life, and all things are one; or rather it is 
one being and one life. For all things were so made by Him, that whatsoever was made in them was not 
made in Him, but was life in Him. Since, “in the beginning,” the Word was not made, but “the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God, and all things were made by Him;” neither had all things been made by 
Him, unless He had Himself been before all things and not made. But in those things which were made by 
Him, even body, which is not life, would not have been made by Him, except it had been life in Him before 
it was made. For “that which was made was already life in Him;” and not life of any kind soever: for the 
soul also is the life of the body, but this too is made, for it is changeable; and by what was it made, except 
by the unchangeable Word of God? For “all things were made by Him; and without Him was not anything 
made that was made.” “What, therefore, was made was already life in Him;” and not any kind of life, but 
“the life [which] was the light of men;” the light certainly of rational minds, by which men differ from 
beasts, and therefore are men. Therefore not corporeal light, which is the light of the flesh, whether it 
shine from heaven, or whether it be lighted by earthly fires; nor that of human flesh only, but also that of 
beasts, and down even to the minutest of worms. For all these things see that light: but that life was the 
light of men; nor is it far from any one of us, for in it “we live, and move, and have our being.” 


CHAPTER 2 


HOW WE ARE RENDERED APT FOR THE PERCEPTION OF TRUTH THROUGH THE INCARNATE WORD 


4. But “the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not.” Now the “darkness” is the 
foolish minds of men, made blind by vicious desires and unbelief. And that the Word, by whom all things 
were made, might care for these and heal them, “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” For our 
enlightening is the partaking of the Word, namely, of that life which is the light of men. But for this 
partaking we were utterly unfit, and fell short of it, on account of the uncleanness of sins. Therefore we 
were to be cleansed. And further, the one cleansing of the unrighteous and of the proud is the blood of the 
Righteous One, and the humbling of God Himself; that we might be cleansed through Him, made as He 
was what we are by nature, and what we are not by sin, that we might contemplate God, which by nature 
we are not. For by nature we are not God: by nature we are men, by sin we are not righteous. Wherefore 
God, made a righteous man, interceded with God for man the sinner. For the sinner is not congruous to 
the righteous, but man is congruous to man. By joining therefore to us the likeness of His humanity, He 
took away the unlikeness of our unrighteousness; and by being made partaker of our mortality, He made 
us partakers of His divinity. For the death of the sinner springing from the necessity of comdemnation is 
deservedly abolished by the death of the Righteous One springing from the free choice of His compassion, 
while His single [death and resurrection] answers to our double [death and resurrection]. For this 
congruity, or suitableness, or concord, or consonance, or whatever more appropriate word there may be, 
whereby one is [united] to two, is of great weight in all compacting, or better, perhaps, co-adaptation, of 
the creature. For (as it just occurs to me) what I mean is precisely that co-adaptation which the Greeks 
call harmonia. However this is not the place to set forth the power of that consonance of single to double 
which is found especially in us, and which is naturally so implanted in us (and by whom, except by Him 
who created us?), that not even the ignorant can fail to perceive it, whether when singing themselves or 
hearing others. For by this it is that treble and bass voices are in harmony, so that any one who in his note 
departs from it, offends extremely, not only trained skill, of which the most part of men are devoid, but the 
very sense of hearing. To demonstrate this, needs no doubt a long discourse; but any one who knows it, 
may make it plain to the very ear in a rightly ordered monochord. 


CHAPTER 3 


THE ONE DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF THE BODY OF CHRIST HARMONIZES WITH OUR DOUBLE DEATH AND 
RESURRECTION OF BODY AND SOUL, TO THE EFFECT OF SALVATION. IN WHAT WAY THE SINGLE DEATH OF 
CHRIST IS BESTOWED UPON OUR DOUBLE DEATH 


5. But for our present need we must discuss, so far as God gives us power, in what manner the single of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ answers to, and is, so to say, in harmony with our double to the effect of 
salvation. We certainly, as no Christian doubts, are dead both in soul and body: in soul, because of sin; in 
body, because of the punishment of sin, and through this also in body because of sin. And to both these 
parts of ourselves, that is, both to soul and to body, there was need both of a medicine and of resurrection, 
that what had been changed for the worse might be renewed for the better. Now the death of the soul is 
ungodliness, and the death of the body is corruptibility, through which comes also a departure of the soul 
from the body. For as the soul dies when God leaves it, so the body dies when the soul leaves it; whereby 
the former becomes foolish, the latter lifeless. For the soul is raised up again by repentance, and the 
renewing of life is begun in the body still mortal by faith, by which men believe on Him who justifies the 
ungodly; and it is increased and strengthened by good habits from day to day, as the inner man is renewed 
more and more. But the body, being as it were the outward man, the longer this life lasts is so much the 
more corrupted, either by age or by disease, or by various afflictions, until it come to that last affliction 
which all call death. And its resurrection is delayed until the end; when also our justification itself shall be 
perfected ineffably. For then we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is. But now, so long as the 
corruptible body presseth down the soul, and human life upon earth is all temptation, in His sight shall no 
man living be justified, in comparison of the righteousness in which we shall be made equal with the 
angels, and of the glory which shall be revealed in us. But why mention more proofs respecting the 
difference between the death of the soul and the death of the body, when the Lord in one sentence of the 
Gospel has made either death easily distinguishable by any one from the other, where He says, “Let the 
dead bury their dead”? For burial was the fitting disposal of a dead body. But by those who were to bury it 
He meant those who were dead in soul by the impiety of unbelief, such, namely, as are awakened when it 
is said, “Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” And there is 
a death which the apostle denounces, saying of the widow, “But she that liveth in pleasure is dead while 
she liveth.” Therefore the soul, which was before ungodly and is now godly, is said to have come alive 
again from the dead and to live, on account of the righteousness of faith. But the body is not only said to 
be about to die, on account of that departure of the soul which will be; but on account of the great 
infirmity of flesh and blood it is even said to be now dead, in a certain place in the Scriptures, namely, 
where the apostle says, that “the body is dead because of sin, but the spirit is life because of 
righteousness.” Now this life is wrought by faith, “since the just shall live by faith.” But what follows? “But 
if the spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raised up Christ from the dead 
shall also quicken your mortal bodies by His Spirit which dwelleth in you.” 


6. Therefore on this double death of ours our Saviour bestowed His own single death; and to cause both 
our resurrections, He appointed beforehand and set forth in mystery and type His own one resurrection. 
For He was not a sinner or ungodly, that, as though dead in spirit, He should need to be renewed in the 
inner man, and to be recalled as it were to the life of righteousness by repentance; but being clothed in 
mortal flesh, and in that alone dying, in that alone rising again, in that alone did He answer to both for us; 
since in it was wrought a mystery as regards the inner man, and a type as regards the outer. For it was in 
a mystery as regards our inner man, so as to signify the death of our soul, that those words were uttered, 
not only in the Psalm, but also on the cross: “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” To which 
words the apostle agrees, saying, “Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with Him, that the body of 
sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin;” since by the crucifixion of the inner man 
are understood the pains of repentance, and a certain wholesome agony of self-control, by which death 
the death of ungodliness is destroyed, and in which death God has left us. And so the body of sin is 
destroyed through such a cross, that now we should not yield our members as instruments of 
unrighteousness unto sin. Because, if even the inner man certainly is renewed day by day, yet undoubtedly 
it is old before it is renewed. For that is done inwardly of which the same apostle speaks: “Put off the old 
man, and put on the new;” which he goes on to explain by saying, “Wherefore, putting away lying, speak 
every man truth.” But where is lying put away, unless inwardly, that he who speaketh the truth from his 
heart may inhabit the holy hill of God? But the resurrection of the body of the Lord is shown to belong to 
the mystery of our own inner resurrection, where, after He had risen, He says to the woman, “Touch me 
not, for I am not yet ascended to my Father;” with which mystery the apostle’s words agree, where he 
says, “If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right 
hand of God; set your thoughts on things above.” For not to touch Christ, unless when He had ascended to 
the Father, means not to have thoughts of Christ after a fleshly manner. Again, the death of the flesh of 
our Lord contains a type of the death of our outer man, since it is by such suffering most of all that He 
exhorts His servants that they should not fear those who kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul. 
Wherefore the apostle says, “That I may fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh.” 
And the resurrection of the body of the Lord is found to contain a type of the resurrection of our outward 
man, because He says to His disciples, “Handle me, and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye 
see me have.” And one of the disciples also, handling His scars, exclaimed, “My Lord and my God!” And 
whereas the entire integrity of that flesh was apparent, this was shown in that which He had said when 


exhorting His disciples: “There shall not a hair of your head perish.” For how comes it that first is said, 
“Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended to my Father;” and how comes it that before He ascends to the 
Father, He actually is touched by the disciples: unless because in the former the mystery of the inner man 
was intimated, in the latter a type was given of the outer man? Or can any one possibly be so without 
understanding, and so turned away from the truth, as to dare to say that He was touched by men before 
He ascended, but by women when He had ascended? It was on account of this type, which went before in 
the Lord, of our future resurrection in the body, that the apostle says, “Christ the first-fruits; afterward 
they that are Christ’s.” For it was the resurrection of the body to which this place refers, on account of 
which he also says, “Who has changed our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body.” 
The one death therefore of our Saviour brought salvation to our double death, and His one resurrection 
wrought for us two resurrections; since His body in both cases, that is, both in His death and in His 
resurrection, was ministered to us by a kind of healing suitableness, both as a mystery of the inner man, 
and as a type of the outer. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE RATIO OF THE SINGLE TO THE DOUBLE COMES FROM THE PERFECTION OF THE SENARY NUMBER. THE 
PERFECTION OF THE SENARY NUMBER IS COMMENDED IN THE SCRIPTURES. THE YEAR ABOUNDS IN THE 
SENARY NUMBER 


7. Now this ratio of the single to the double arises, no doubt, from the ternary number, since one added to 
two makes three; but the whole which these make reaches to the senary, for one and two and three make 
six. And this number is on that account called perfect, because it is completed in its own parts: for it has 
these three, sixth, third, and half; nor is there any other part found in it, which we can call an aliquot part. 
The sixth part of it, then, is one; the third part, two; the half, three. But one and two and three complete 
the same six. And Holy Scripture commends to us the perfection of this number, especially in this, that 
God finished His works in six days, and on the sixth day man was made in the image of God. And the Son 
of God came and was made the Son of man, that He might re-create us after the image of God, in the sixth 
age of the human race. For that is now the present age, whether a thousand years apiece are assigned to 
each age, or whether we trace out memorable and remarkable epochs or turning-points of time in the 
divine Scriptures, so that the first age is to be found from Adam until Noah, and the second thence 
onwards to Abraham, and then next, after the division of Matthew the evangelist, from Abraham to David, 
from David to the carrying away to Babylon, and from thence to the travail of the Virgin, which three ages 
joined to those other two make five. Accordingly, the nativity of the Lord began the sixth, which is now 
going onwards until the hidden end of time. We recognize also in this senary number a kind of figure of 
time, in that threefold mode of division, by which we compute one portion of time before the Law; a 
second, under the Law; a third, under grace. In which last time we have received the sacrament of 
renewal, that we may be renewed also in the end of time, in every part, by the resurrection of the flesh, 
and so may be made whole from our entire infirmity, not only of soul, but also of body. And thence that 
woman is understood to be a type of the church, who was made whole and upright by the Lord, after she 
had been bowed by infirmity through the binding of Satan. For those words of the Psalm lament such 
hidden enemies: “They bowed down my soul.” And this woman had her infirmity eighteen years, which is 
thrice six. And the months of eighteen years are found in number to be the cube of six, viz. six times six 
times six. Nearly, too, in the same place in the Gospel is that fig tree, which was convicted also by the 
third year of its miserable barrenness. But intercession was made for it, that it might be let alone that 
year, that year, that if it bore fruit, well; if otherwise, it should be cut down. For both three years belong to 
the same threefold division, and the months of three years make the square of six, which is six times six. 


8. A single year also, if the whole twelve months are taken into account, which are made up of thirty days 
each (for the month that has been kept from of old is that which the revolution of the moon determines), 
abounds in the number six. For that which six is, in the first order of numbers, which consists of units up 
to ten, that sixty is in the second order, which consists of tens up to a hundred. Sixty days, then, are a 
sixth part of the year. Further, if that which stands as the sixth of the second order is multiplied by the 
sixth of the first order, then we make six times sixty, i.e. three hundred and sixty days, which are the 
whole twelve months. But since, as the revolution of the moon determines the month for men, so the year 
is marked by the revolution of the sun; and five days and a quarter of a day remain, that the sun may fulfill 
its course and end the year; for four quarters make one day, which must be intercalated in every fourth 
year, which they call bissextile, that the order of time may not be disturbed: if we consider, also, these five 
days and a quarter themselves, the number six prevails in them. First, because, as it is usual to compute 
the whole from a part, we must not call it five days, but rather six, taking the quarter days for one day. 
Next, because five days themselves are the sixth part of a month; while the quarter of a day contains six 
hours. For the entire day, i.e. including its night, is twenty-four hours, of which the fourth part, which is a 
quarter of a day, is found to be six hours. So much in the course of the year does the sixth number prevail. 


CHAPTER 5 


THE NUMBER SIX IS ALSO COMMENDED IN THE BUILDING UP OF THE BODY OF CHRIST AND OF THE TEMPLE AT 
JERUSALEM 


9. And not without reason is the number six understood to be put for a year in the building up of the body 
of the Lord, as a figure of which He said that He would raise up in three days the temple destroyed by the 
Jews. For they said, “Forty and six years was this temple in building.” And six times forty-six makes two 
hundred and seventy-six. And this number of days completes nine months and six days, which are 
reckoned, as it were, ten months for the travail of women; not because all come to the sixth day after the 
ninth month, but because the perfection itself of the body of the Lord is found to have been brought in so 
many days to the birth, as the authority of the church maintains upon the tradition of the elders. For He is 
believed to have been conceived on the 25th of March, upon which day also He suffered; so the womb of 
the Virgin, in which He was conceived, where no one of mortals was begotten, corresponds to the new 
grave in which He was buried, wherein was never man laid, neither before nor since. But He was born, 
according to tradition, upon December the 25th. If, then you reckon from that day to this you find two 
hundred and seventy-six days which is forty-six times six. And in this number of years the temple was 
built, because in that number of sixes the body of the Lord was perfected; which being destroyed by the 
suffering of death, He raised again on the third day. For “He spake this of the temple of His body,” as is 
declared by the most clear and solid testimony of the Gospel; where He said, “For as Jonas was three days 
and three nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the heart of 
the earth.” 


CHAPTER 6 


THE THREE DAYS OF THE RESURRECTION, IN WHICH ALSO THE RATIO OF SINGLE TO DOUBLE IS APPARENT 


10. Scripture again witnesses that the space of those three days themselves was not whole and entire, but 
the first day is counted as a whole from its last part, and the third day is itself also counted as a whole 
from its first part; but the intervening day, i.e. the second day, was absolutely a whole with its twenty-four 
hours, twelve of the day and twelve of the night. For He was crucified first by the voices of the Jews in the 
third hour, when it was the sixth day of the week. Then He hung on the cross itself at the sixth hour, and 
yielded up His spirit at the ninth hour. But He was buried, “now when the even was come,” as the words 
of the evangelist express it; which means, at the end of the day. Wheresoever then you begin,—even if 
some other explanation can be given, so as not to contradict the Gospel of John, but to understand that He 
was suspended on the cross at the third hour,—still you cannot make the first day an entire day. It will be 
reckoned then an entire day from its last part, as the third from its first part. For the night up to the dawn, 
when the resurrection of the Lord was made known, belongs to the third day; because God (who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, that through the grace of the New Testament and the 
partaking of the resurrection of Christ the words might be spoken to us “For ye were sometimes darkness, 
but now are ye light in the Lord” ) intimates to us in some way that the day takes its beginning from the 
night. For as the first days of all were reckoned from light to night, on account of the future fall of man; so 
these on account of the restoration of man, are reckoned from darkness to light. From the hour, then, of 
His death to the dawn of the resurrection are forty hours, counting in also the ninth hour itself. And with 
this number agrees also His life upon earth of forty days after His resurrection. And this number is most 
frequently used in Scripture to express the mystery of perfection in the fourfold world. For the number 
ten has a certain perfection, and that multiplied by four makes forty. But from the evening of the burial to 
the dawn of the resurrection are thirty-six hours which is six squared. And this is referred to that ratio of 
the single to the double wherein there is the greatest consonance of co-adaptation. For twelve added to 
twenty-four suits the ratio of single added to double and makes thirty-six: namely a whole night with a 
whole day and a whole night, and this not without the mystery which I have noticed above. For not unfitly 
do we liken the spirit to the day and the body to the night. For the body of the Lord in His death and 
resurrection was a figure of our spirit and a type of our body. In this way, then, also that ratio of the single 
to the double is apparent in the thirty-six hours, when twelve are added to twenty-four. As to the reasons, 
indeed, why these numbers are so put in the Holy Scriptures, other people may trace out other reasons, 
either such that those which I have given are to be preferred to them, or such as are equally probable 
with mine, or even more probable than they are; but there is no one surely so foolish or so absurd as to 
contend that they are so put in the Scriptures for no purpose at all, and that there are no mystical reasons 
why those numbers are there mentioned. But those reasons which I have here given, I have either 
gathered from the authority of the church, according to the tradition of our forefathers, or from the 
testimony of the divine Scriptures, or from the nature itself of numbers and of similitudes. No sober 
person will decide against reason, no Christian against the Scriptures, no peaceable person against the 
church. 


CHAPTER 7 
IN WHAT MANNER WE ARE GATHERED FROM MANY INTO ONE THROUGH ONE MEDIATOR 


11. This mystery, this sacrifice, this priest, this God, before He was sent and came, being made of a 
woman—of Him, all those things which appeared to our fathers in a sacred and mystical way by angelical 
miracles, or which were done by the fathers themselves, were similitudes; in order that every creature by 
its acts might speak in some way of that One who was to be, in whom there was to be salvation in the 
recovery of all from death. For because by the wickedness of ungodliness we had recoiled and fallen away 


in discord from the one true and supreme God, and had in many things become vain, being distracted 
through many things and cleaving fast to many things; it was needful, by the decree and command of God 
in His mercy, that those same many things should join in proclaiming the One that should come, and that 
One should come so proclaimed by these many things, and that these many things should join in 
witnessing that this One had come; and that so, freed from the burden of these many things, we should 
come to that One, and dead as we were in our souls by many sins, and destined to die in the flesh on 
account of sin, that we should love that One who, without sin, died in the flesh for us; and by believing in 
Him now raised again, and by rising again with Him in the spirit through faith, that we should be justified 
by being made one in the one righteous One; and that we should not despair of our own resurrection in 
the flesh itself, when we consider that the one Head had gone before us the many members; in whom, 
being now cleansed through faith, and then renewed by sight, and through Him as mediator reconciled to 
God, we are to cleave to the One, to feast upon the One, to continue one. 


CHAPTER 8 


IN WHAT MANNER CHRIST WILLS THAT ALL SHALL BE ONE IN HIMSELF 


12. So the Son of God Himself, the Word of God, Himself also the Mediator between God and men, the Son 
of man, equal to the Father through the unity of the Godhead, and partaker with us by the taking upon 
Him of humanity, interceding for us with the Father in that He was man, yet not concealing that He was 
God, one with the Father, among other things speaks thus: “Neither pray I for these alone,” He says, “but 
for them also which shall believe on me through their word; that they all may be one; as Thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one in us: that the world may believe that Thou hast sent me. 
And the glory which Thou gavest me I have given them; that they may be one, even as we are one.” 


CHAPTER 9 
THE SAME ARGUMENT CONTINUED 


He did not say, I and they are one thing; although, in that He is the head of the church which is His body, 
He might have said, and they are, not one thing, but one person, because the head and the body is one 
Christ; but in order to show His own Godhead consubstantial with the Father (for which reason He says in 
another place, “I and my Father are one” ), in His own kind, that is, in the consubstantial parity of the 
same nature, He wills His own to be one, but in Himself; since they could not be so in themselves, 
separated as they are one from another by divers pleasures and desires and uncleannesses of sin; whence 
they are cleansed through the Mediator, that they may be one in Him, not only through the same nature in 
which all become from mortal men equal to the angels, but also through the same will most harmoniously 
conspiring to the same blessedness, and fused in some way by the fire of charity into one spirit. For to this 
His words come, “That they may be one, even as we are one;” namely, that as the Father and Son are one, 
not only in equality of substance, but also in will, so those also may be one, between whom and God the 
Son is mediator, not only in that they are of the same nature, but also through the same union of love. And 
then He goes on thus to intimate the truth itself, that He is the Mediator, through whom we are reconciled 
to God, by saying, “I in them, and Thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one.” 


CHAPTER 10 


AS CHRIST IS THE MEDIATOR OF LIFE, SO THE DEVIL IS THE MEDIATOR OF DEATH 


13. Therein is our true peace and firm bond of union with our Creator, that we should be purified and 
reconciled through the Mediator of life, as we had been polluted and alienated, and so had departed from 
Him, through the mediator of death. For as the devil through pride led man through pride to death; so 
Christ through lowliness led back man through obedience to life. Since, as the one fell through being 
lifted up, and cast down [man] also who consented to him; so the other was raised up through being 
abased, and lifted up [man] also who believed in Him. For because the devil had not himself come thither 
whither he had led the way (inasmuch as he bare indeed in his ungodliness the death of the spirit, but had 
not undergone the death of the flesh, because he had not assumed the covering of the flesh), he appeared 
to man to be a mighty chief among the legions of devils, through whom he exercises his reign of deceits; 
so puffing up man the more, who is eager for power more than righteousness, through the pride of 
elation, or through false philosophy; or else entangling him through sacrilegious rites, in which, while 
casting down headlong by deceit and illusion the minds of the more curious and prouder sort, he holds 
him captive also to magical trickery; promising too the cleansing of the soul, through those initiations 
which they call teletai, by transforming himself into an angel of light, through divers machinations in 
signs and prodigies of lying. 


CHAPTER 11 
MIRACLES WHICH ARE DONE BY DEMONS ARE TO BE SPURNED 


14. For it is easy for the most worthless spirits to do many things by means of aerial bodies, such as to 


cause wonder to souls which are weighed down by earthly bodies, even though they be of the better 
inclined. For if earthly bodies themselves, when trained by a certain skill and practice, exhibit to men so 
great marvels in theatrical spectacles, that they who never saw such things scarcely believe them when 
told; why should it be hard for the devil and his angels to make out of corporeal elements, through their 
own aerial bodies, things at which the flesh marvels; or even by hidden inspirations to contrive fantastic 
appearances to the deluding of men’s senses, whereby to deceive them, whether awake or asleep, or to 
drive them into frenzy? But just as it may happen that one who is better than they in life and character 
may gaze at the most worthless of men, either walking on a rope, or doing by various motions of the body 
many things difficult of belief, and yet he may not at all desire to do such things, nor think those men on 
that account to be preferred to himself; so the faithful and pious soul, not only if it sees, but even if on 
account of the frailty of the flesh it shudders at, the miracles of demons; yet will not for that either 
deplore its own want of power to do such things, or judge them on this account to be better than itself; 
especially since it is in the company of the holy, who, whether they are men or good angels, accomplish, 
through the power of God, to whom all things are subject, wonders which are far greater and the very 
reverse of deceptive. 


CHAPTER 12 


THE DEVIL THE MEDIATOR OF DEATH, CHRIST OF LIFE 


15. In no wise therefore are souls cleansed and reconciled to God by sacrilegious imitations, or curious 
arts that are impious, or magical incantations; since the false mediator does not translate them to higher 
things, but rather blocks and cuts off the way thither through the affections, malignant in proportion as 
they are proud, which he inspires into those of his own company; which are not able to nourish the wings 
of virtues so as to fly upwards, but rather to heap up the weight of vices so as to press downwards; since 
the soul will fall down the more heavily, the more it seems to itself to have been carried upwards. 
Accordingly, as the Magi did when warned of God, whom the star led to adore the low estate of the Lord; 
so we also ought to return to our country, not by the way by which we came, but by another way which the 
lowly King has taught, and which the proud king, the adversary of that lowly King, cannot block up. For to 
us, too, that we may adore the lowly Christ, the “heavens have declared the glory of God, when their 
sound went into all the earth, and their words to the ends of the world.” A way was made for us to death 
through sin in Adam. For, “By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed 
upon all men, in whom all have sinned.” Of this way the devil was the mediator, the persuader to sin, and 
the caster down into death. For he, too, applied his one death to work out our double death. Since he 
indeed died in the spirit through ungodliness, but certainly did not die in the flesh: yet both persuaded us 
to ungodliness, and thereby brought it to pass that we deserved to come into the death of the flesh. We 
desired therefore the one through wicked persuasion, the other followed us by a just condemnation; and 
therefore it is written, “God made not death,” since He was not Himself the cause of death; but yet death 
was inflicted on the sinner, through His most just retribution. Just as the judge inflicts punishment on the 
guilty; yet it is not the justice of the judge, but the desert of the crime, which is the cause of the 
punishment. Whither, then, the mediator of death caused us to pass, yet did not come himself, that is, to 
the death of the flesh, there our Lord God introduced for us the medicine of correction, which He 
deserved not, by a hidden and exceeding mysterious decree of divine and profound justice. In order, 
therefore, that as by one man came death, so by one man might come also the resurrection of the dead; 
because men strove more to shun that which they could not shun, viz. the death of the flesh, than the 
death of the spirit, i.e. punishment more than the desert of punishment (for not to sin is a thing about 
which either men are not solicitous or are too little solicitous; but not to die, although it be not within 
reach of attainment, is yet eagerly sought after); the Mediator of life, making it plain that death is not to 
be feared, which by the condition of humanity cannot now be escaped, but rather ungodliness, which can 
be guarded against through faith, meets us at the end to which we have come, but not by the way by 
which we came. For we, indeed, came to death through sin; He through righteousness: and, therefore, as 
our death is the punishment of sin, so His death was made a sacrifice for sin. 


CHAPTER 13 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST VOLUNTARY. HOW THE MEDIATOR OF LIFE SUBDUED THE MEDIATOR OF DEATH. HOW 
THE DEVIL LEADS HIS OWN TO DESPISE THE DEATH OF CHRIST 


16. Wherefore, since the spirit is to be preferred to the body, and the death of the spirit means that God 
has left it, but the death of the body that the spirit has left it; and since herein lies the punishment in the 
death of the body, that the spirit leaves the body against its will, because it left God willingly; so that, 
whereas the spirit left God because it would, it leaves the body although it would not; nor leaves it when it 
would, unless it has offered violence to itself, whereby the body itself is slain: the spirit of the Mediator 
showed how it was through no punishment of sin that He came to the death of the flesh, because He did 
not leave it against His will, but because He willed, when He willed, as He willed. For because He is so 
commingled [with the flesh] by the Word of God as to be one, He says: “I have power to lay down my life, 
and I have power to take it again. No man taketh it from me, but I lay down my life that I might take it 
again.” And, as the Gospel tells us, they who were present were most astonished at this, that after that 
[last] word, in which He set forth the figure of our sin, He immediately gave up His spirit. For they who 


are hung on the cross are commonly tortured by a prolonged death. Whence it was that the legs of the 
thieves were broken, in order that they might die directly, and be taken down from the cross before the 
Sabbath. And that He was found to be dead already, caused wonder. And it was this also, at which, as we 
read, Pilate marvelled, when the body of the Lord was asked of him for burial. 


17. Because that deceiver then,—who was a mediator to death for man, and feignedly puts himself 
forward as to life, under the name of cleansing by sacrilegious rites and sacrifices, by which the proud are 
led away,—can neither share in our death, nor rise again from his own: he has indeed been able to apply 
his single death to our double one; but he certainly has not been able to apply a single resurrection, which 
should be at once a mystery of our renewal, and a type of that waking up which is to be in the end. He 
then who being alive in the spirit raised again His own flesh that was dead, the true Mediator of life, has 
cast out him, who is dead in the spirit and the mediator of death, from the spirits of those who believe in 
Himself, so that he should not reign within, but should assault from without, and yet not prevail. And to 
him, too, He offered Himself to be tempted, in order that He might be also a mediator to overcome his 
temptations, not only by succor, but also by example. But when the devil, from the first, although striving 
through every entrance to creep into His inward parts, was thrust out, having finished all his alluring 
temptation in the wilderness after the baptism; because, being dead in the spirit, he forced no entrance 
into Him who was alive in the spirit, he betook himself, through eagerness for the death of man in any way 
whatsoever, to effecting that death which he could, and was permitted to effect it upon that mortal 
element which the living Mediator had received from us. And where he could do anything, there in every 
respect he was conquered; and wherein he received outwardly the power of slaying the Lord in the flesh, 
therein his inward power, by which he held ourselves, was slain. For it was brought to pass that the bonds 
of many sins in many deaths were loosed, through the one death of One which no sin had preceded. Which 
death, though not due, the Lord therefore rendered for us, that the death which was due might work us no 
hurt. For He was not stripped of the flesh by obligation of any authority, but He stripped Himself. For 
doubtless He who was able not to die, if He would not, did die because He would: and so He made a show 
of principalities and powers, openly triumphing over them in Himself. For whereas by His death the one 
and most real sacrifice was offered up for us, whatever fault there was, whence principalities and powers 
held us fast as of right to pay its penalty, He cleansed, abolished, extinguished; and by His own 
resurrection He also called us whom He predestinated to a new life; and whom He called, them He 
justified; and whom He justified, them He glorified. And so the devil, in that very death of the flesh, lost 
man, whom he was possessing as by an absolute right, seduced as he was by his own consent, and over 
whom he ruled, himself impeded by no corruption of flesh and blood, through that frailty of man’s mortal 
body, whence he was both too poor and too weak; he who was proud in proportion as he was, as it were, 
both richer and stronger, ruling over him who was, as it were, both clothed in rags and full of troubles. 
For whither he drove the sinner to fall, himself not following, there by following he compelled the 
Redeemer to descend. And so the Son of God deigned to become our friend in the fellowship of death, to 
which because he came not, the enemy thought himself to be better and greater than ourselves. For our 
Redeemer says, “Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
Wherefore also the devil thought himself superior to the Lord Himself, inasmuch as the Lord in His 
sufferings yielded to him; for of Him, too, is understood what is read in the Psalm, “For Thou hast made 
Him a little lower than the angels:” so that He, being Himself put to death, although innocent, by the 
unjust one acting against us as it were by just right, might by a most just right overcome him, and so 
might lead captive the captivity wrought through sin, and free us from a captivity that was just on account 
of sin, by blotting out the handwriting, and redeeming us who were to be justified although sinners, 
through His own righteous blood unrighteously poured out. 


18. Hence also the devil mocks those who are his own until this very day, to whom he presents himself as 
a false mediator, as though they would be cleansed or rather entangled and drowned by his rites, in that 
he very easily persuades the proud to ridicule and despise the death of Christ, from which the more he 
himself is estranged, the more is he believed by them to be the holier and more divine. Yet those who have 
remained with him are very few, since the nations acknowledge and with pious humility imbibe the price 
paid for themselves, and in trust upon it abandon their enemy, and gather together to their Redeemer. For 
the devil does not know how the most excellent wisdom of God makes use of both his snares and his fury 
to bring about the salvation of His own faithful ones, beginning from the former end, which is the 
beginning of the spiritual creature, even to the latter end, which is the death of the body, and so “reaching 
from the one end to the other, mightily and sweetly ordering all things.” For wisdom “passeth and goeth 
through all things by reason of her pureness, and no defiled thing can fall into her.” And since the devil 
has nothing to do with the death of the flesh, whence comes his exceeding pride, a death of another kind 
is prepared in the eternal fire of hell, by which not only the spirits that have earthly, but also those who 
have aerial bodies, can be tormented. But proud men, by whom Christ is despised, because He died, 
wherein He bought us with so great a price, both bring back the former death, and also men, to that 
miserable condition of nature, which is derived from the first sin, and will be cast down into the latter 
death with the devil. And they on this account preferred the devil to Christ, because the former cast them 
into that former death, whither he himself fell not through the difference of his nature, and whither on 
account of them Christ descended through His great mercy: and yet they do not hesitate to believe 
themselves better than the devils, and do not cease to assail and denounce them with every sort of 
malediction, while they know them at any rate to have nothing to do with the suffering of this kind of 
death, on account of which they despise Christ. Neither will they take into account that the case may 


possibly be, that the Word of God, remaining in Himself, and in Himself in no way changeable, may yet, 
through the taking upon Him of a lower nature, be able to suffer somewhat of a lower kind, which the 
unclean spirit cannot suffer, because he has not an earthly body. And so, whereas they themselves are 
better than the devils, yet, because they bear a body of flesh, they can so die, as the devils certainly 
cannot die, who do not bear such a body. They presume much on the deaths of their own sacrifices, which 
they do not perceive that they sacrifice to deceitful and proud spirits; or if they have come to perceive it, 
think their friendship to be of some good to themselves, treacherous and envious although they are, 
whose purpose is bent upon nothing else except to hinder our return. 


CHAPTER 14 


CHRIST THE MOST PERFECT VICTIM FOR CLEANSING OUR FAULTS. IN EVERY SACRIFICE FOUR THINGS ARE TO 
BE CONSIDERED 


19. They do not understand, that not even the proudest of spirits themselves could rejoice in the honor of 
sacrifices, unless a true sacrifice was due to the one true God, in whose stead they desire to be 
worshipped: and that this cannot be rightly offered except by a holy and righteous priest; nor unless that 
which is offered be received from those for whom it is offered; and unless also it be without fault, so that 
it may be offered for cleansing the faulty. This at least all desire who wish sacrifice to be offered for 
themselves to God. Who then is so righteous and holy a priest as the only Son of God, who had no need to 
purge His own sins by sacrifice, neither original sins, nor those which are added by human life? And what 
could be so fitly chosen by men to be offered for them as human flesh? And what so fit for this immolation 
as mortal flesh? And what so clean for cleansing the faults of mortal men as the flesh born in and from the 
womb of a virgin, without any infection of carnal concupiscence? And what could be so acceptably offered 
and taken, as the flesh of our sacrifice, made the body of our priest? In such wise that, whereas four 
things are to be considered in every sacrifice,—to whom it is offered, by whom it is offered, what is 
offered, for whom it is offered,—the same One and true Mediator Himself, reconciling us to God by the 
sacrifice of peace, might remain one with Him to whom He offered, might make those one in Himself for 
whom He offered, Himself might be in one both the offerer and the offering. 


CHAPTER 15 


THEY ARE PROUD WHO THINK THEY ARE ABLE, BY THEIR OWN RIGHTEOUSNESS, TO BE CLEANSED SO AS TO 
SEE GOD 


20. There are, however, some who think themselves capable of being cleansed by their own righteousness, 
so as to contemplate God, and to dwell in God; whom their very pride itself stains above all others. For 
there is no sin to which the divine law is more opposed, and over which that proudest of spirits, who is a 
mediator to things below, but a barrier against things above, receives a greater right of mastery: unless 
either his secret snares be avoided by going another way, or if he rage openly by means of a sinful people 
(which Amalek, being interpreted, means), and forbid by fighting the passage to the land of promise, he 
be overcome by the cross of the Lord, which is prefigured by the holding out of the hands of Moses. For 
these persons promise themselves cleansing by their own righteousness for this reason, because some of 
them have been able to penetrate with the eye of the mind beyond the whole creature, and to touch, 
though it be in ever so small a part, the light of the unchangeable truth; a thing which they deride many 
Christians for being not yet able to do, who, in the meantime, live by faith alone. But of what use is it for 
the proud man, who on that account is ashamed to embark upon the ship of wood, to behold from afar his 
country beyond the sea? Or how can it hurt the humble man not to behold it from so great a distance, 
when he is actually coming to it by that wood upon which the other disdains to be borne? 


CHAPTER 16 


THE OLD PHILOSOPHERS ARE NOT TO BE CONSULTED CONCERNING THE RESURRECTION AND CONCERNING 
THINGS TO COME 


21. These people also blame us for believing the resurrection of the flesh, and rather wish us to believe 
themselves concerning these things. As though, because they have been able to understand the high and 
unchangeable substance by the things which are made, for this reason they had a claim to be consulted 
concerning the revolutions of mutable things, or concerning the connected order of the ages. For pray, 
because they dispute most truly, and persuade us by most certain proofs, that all things temporal are 
made after a science that is eternal, are they therefore able to see clearly in the matter of this science 
itself, or to collect from it, how many kinds of animals there are, what are the seeds of each in their 
beginnings, what measure in their increase, what numbers run through their conceptions, births, ages, 
settings; what motions in desiring things according to their nature, and in avoiding the contrary? Have 
they not sought out all these things, not through that unchangeable wisdom, but through the actual 
history of places and times, or have trusted the written experience of others? Wherefore it is the less to be 
wondered at, that they have utterly failed in searching out the succession of more lengthened ages, and in 
finding any goal of that course, down which, as though down a river, the human race is sailing, and the 
transition thence of each to its own appropriate end. For these are subjects which historians could not 


describe, inasmuch as they are far in the future, and have been experienced and related by no one. Nor 
have those philosophers, who have profiled better than others in that high and eternal science, been able 
to grasp such subjects with the understanding; otherwise they would not be inquiring as they could into 
past things of the kind, such as are in the province of historians, but rather would foreknow also things 
future; and those who are able to do this are called by them soothsayers, but by us prophets: 


CHAPTER 17 


IN HOW MANY WAYS THINGS FUTURE ARE FOREKNOWN. NEITHER PHILOSOPHERS, NOR THOSE WHO WERE 
DISTINGUISHED AMONG THE ANCIENTS, ARE TO BE CONSULTED CONCERNING THE RESURRECTION OF THE 
DEAD 


22.—although the name of prophets, too, is not altogether foreign to their writings. But it makes the 
greatest possible difference, whether things future are conjectured by experience of things past (as 
physicians also have committed many things to writing in the way of foresight, which they themselves 
have noted by experience; or as again husbandmen, or sailors, too, foretell many things; for if such 
predictions are made a long while before, they are thought to be divinations), or whether such things have 
already started on their road to come to us, and being seen coming far off, are announced in proportion to 
the acuteness of the sense of those who see them, by doing which the aerial powers are thought to divine 
(just as if a person from the top of a mountain were to see far off some one coming, and were to announce 
it beforehand to those who dwelt close by in the plain); or whether they are either fore-announced to 
certain men, or are heard by them and again transmitted to other men, by means of holy angels, to whom 
God shows those things by His Word and His Wisdom, wherein both things future and things past consist: 
or whether the minds of certain men themselves are so far borne upwards by theHoly Spirit, as to behold, 
not through the angels, but of themselves, the immoveable causes of things future, in that very highest 
pinnacle of the universe itself. [And I say, behold,] for the aerial powers, too, hear these things, either by 
message through angels, or through men; and hear only so much as He judges to be fitting, to whom all 
things are subject. Many things, too, are foretold by a kind of instinct and inward impulse of such as know 
them not: as Caiaphas did not know what he said, but being the high priest, he prophesied. 


23. Therefore, neither concerning the successions of ages, nor concerning the resurrection of the dead, 
ought we to consult those philosophers, who have understood as much as they could the eternity of the 
Creator, in whom “we live, and move, and have our being.” Since, knowing God through those things 
which are made, they have not glorified Him as God, neither were thankful but professing themselves 
wise, they became fools. And whereas they were not fit to fix the eye of the mind so firmly upon the 
eternity of the spiritual and unchangeable nature, as to be able to see, in the wisdom itself of the Creator 
and Governor of the universe, those revolutions of the ages, which in that wisdom were already and were 
always, but here were about to be so that as yet they were not; or, again, to see therein those changes for 
the better, not of the souls only, but also of the bodies of men, even to the perfection of their proper 
measure; whereas then, I say, they were in no way fit to see these things therein, they were not even 
judged worthy of receiving any announcement of them by the holy angels; whether externally through the 
senses of the body, or by interior revelations exhibited in the spirit; as these things actually were 
manifested to our fathers, who were gifted with true piety, and who by foretelling them, obtaining 
credence either by present signs, or by events close at hand, which turned out as they had foretold, 
earned authority to be believed respecting things remotely future, even to the end of the world. But the 
proud and deceitful powers of the air, even if they are found to have said through their soothsayers some 
things of the fellowship and citizenship of the saints, and of the true Mediator, which they heard from the 
holy prophets or the angels, did so with the purpose of seducing even the faithful ones of God, if they 
could, by these alien truths, to revolt to their own proper falsehoods. But God did this by those who knew 
not what they said, in order that the truth might sound abroad from all sides, to aid the faithful, to be a 
witness against the ungodly. 


CHAPTER 18 


THE SON OF GOD BECAME INCARNATE IN ORDER THAT WE BEING CLEANSED BY FAITH MAY BE RAISED TO THE 
UNCHANGEABLE TRUTH 


24. Since, then, we were not fit to take hold of things eternal, and since the foulness of sins weighed us 
down, which we had contracted by the love of temporal things, and which were implanted in us as it were 
naturally, from the root of mortality, it was needful that we should be cleansed. But cleansed we could not 
be, so as to be tempered together with things eternal, except it were through things temporal, wherewith 
we were already tempered together and held fast. For health is at the opposite extreme from disease; but 
the intermediate process of healing does not lead us to perfect health, unless it has some congruity with 
the disease. Things temporal that are useless merely deceive the sick; things temporal that are useful take 
up those that need healing, and pass them on healed, to things eternal. And the rational mind, as when 
cleansed it owes contemplation to things eternal; so, when needing cleansing, owes faith to things 
temporal. One even of those who were formerly esteemed wise men among the Greeks has said, The truth 
stands to faith in the same relation in which eternity stands to that which has a beginning. And he is no 
doubt right in saying so. For what we call temporal, he describes as having had a beginning. And we also 


ourselves come under this kind, not only in respect to the body, but also in respect to the changeableness 
of the soul. For that is not properly called eternal which undergoes any degree of change. Therefore, in so 
far as we are changeable, in so far we stand apart from eternity. But life eternal is promised to us through 
the truth, from the clear knowledge of which, again, our faith stands as far apart as mortality does from 
eternity. We then now put faith in things done in time on our account, and by that faith itself we are 
cleansed; in order that when we have come to sight, as truth follows faith, so eternity may follow upon 
mortality. And therefore, since our faith will become truth, when we have attained to that which is 
promised to us who believe: and that which is promised us is eternal life; and the Truth (not that which 
shall come to be according as our faith shall be, but that truth which is always, because in it is eternity,— 
the Truth then) has said, “And this is life eternal, that they might know Thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom Thou hast sent:” when our faith by seeing shall come to be truth, then eternity shall possess 
our now changed mortality. And until this shall take place, and in order that it may take place,—because 
we adapt the faith of belief to things which have a beginning, as in things eternal we hope for the truth of 
contemplation, lest the faith of mortal life should be at discord with the truth of eternal life,—the Truth 
itself, co-eternal with the Father, took a beginning from earth, when the Son of God so came as to become 
the Son of man, and to take to Himself our faith, that He might thereby lead us on to His own truth, who 
so undertook our mortality, as not to lose His own eternity. For truth stands to faith in the relation in 
which eternity stands to that which has a beginning. Therefore, we must needs so be cleansed, that we 
may come to have such a beginning as remains eternal, that we may not have one beginning in faith, and 
another in truth. Neither could we pass to things eternal from the condition of having a beginning, unless 
we were transferred, by union of the eternal to ourselves through our own beginning, to His own eternity. 
Therefore our faith has, in some measure, now followed thither, whither He in whom we have believed has 
ascended; born, dead, risen again, taken up. Of these four things, we knew the first two in ourselves. For 
we know that men both have a beginning and die. But the remaining two, that is, to be raised, and to be 
taken up, we rightly hope will be in us, because we have believed them done in Him. Since, therefore, in 
Him that, too, which had a beginning has passed over to eternity, in ourselves also it will so pass over, 
when faith shall have arrived at truth. For to those who thus believe, in order that they might remain in 
the word of faith, and being thence led on to the truth, and through that to eternity, might be freed from 
death, He speaks thus: “If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed.” And as though they 
would ask, With what fruit? He proceeds to say, “And ye shall know the truth.” And again, as though they 
would say, Of what good is truth to mortal men? “And the truth,” He says, “shall make you free.” From 
what, except from death, from corruptions, from changeableness? Since truth remains immortal, 
incorrupt, unchangeable. But true immortality, true incorruptibility, true unchangeableness, is eternity 
itself. 


CHAPTER 19 


IN WHAT MANNER THE SON WAS SENT AND PROCLAIMED BEFOREHAND. HOW IN THE SENDING OF HIS BIRTH 
IN THE FLESH HE WAS MADE LESS WITHOUT DETRIMENT TO HIS EQUALITY WITH THE FATHER 


25. Behold, then, why the Son of God was sent; nay, rather behold what it is for the Son of God to be sent. 
Whatever things they were which were wrought in time, with a view to produce faith, whereby we might 
be cleansed so as to contemplate truth, in things that have a beginning, which have been put forth from 
eternity, and are referred back to eternity: these were either testimonies of this mission, or they were the 
mission itself of the Son of God. But some of these testimonies announced Him beforehand as to come, 
some testified that He had come already. For that He was made a creature by whom the whole creation 
was made, must needs find a witness in the whole creation. For except one were preached by the sending 
of many [witnesses] one would not be bound to, the sending away of many. And unless there were such 
testimonies as should seem to be great to those who are lowly, it would not be believed, that He being 
great should make men great, who as lowly was sent to the lowly. For the heaven and the earth and all 
things in them are incomparably greater works of the Son of God, since all things were made by Him, than 
the signs and the portents which broke forth in testimony of Him. But yet men, in order that, being lowly, 
they might believe these great things to have been wrought by Him, trembled at those lowly things, as if 
they had been great. 


26. “When, therefore, the fullness of time was come, God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made 
under the Law;” to such a degree lowly, that He was “made;” in this way therefore sent, in that He was 
made. If, therefore, the greater sends the less, we too, acknowledge Him to have been made less; and in 
so far less, in so far as made; and in so far made, in so far as sent. For “He sent forth His Son made of a 
woman.” And yet, because all things were made by Him, not only before He was made and sent, but 
before all things were at all, we confess the same to be equal to the sender, whom we call less, as having 
been sent. In what way, then, could He be seen by the fathers, when certain angelical visions were shown 
to them, before that fullness of time at which it was fitting He should be sent, and so before He was sent, 
at a time when not yet sent He was seen as He is equal with the Father? For how does He say to Philip, by 
whom He was certainly seen as by all the rest, and even by those by whom He was crucified in the flesh, 
“Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip? he that hath seen me, hath 
seen the Father also;” unless because He was both seen and yet not seen? He was seen, as He had been 
made in being sent; He was not seen, as by Him all things were made. Or how does He say this too, “He 
that hath my commandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; and he that loveth me shall be 


loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will manifest myself to him,” at a time when He was manifest 
before the eyes of men; unless because He was offering that flesh, which the Word was made in the 
fullness of time, to be accepted by our faith; but was keeping back the Word itself, by whom all things 
were made, to be contemplated in eternity by the mind when cleansed by faith? 


CHAPTER 20 


THE SENDER AND THE SENT EQUAL. WHY THE SON IS SAID TO BE SENT BY THE FATHER. OF THE MISSION OF 
THE HOLY SPIRIT. HOW AND BY WHOM HE WAS SENT. THE FATHER THE BEGINNING OF THE WHOLE GODHEAD 


27. But if the Son is said to be sent by the Father on this account, that the one is the Father, and the other 
the Son, this does not in any manner hinder us from believing the Son to be equal, and consubstantial, 
and co-eternal with the Father, and yet to have been sent as Son by the Father. Not because the one is 
greater, the other less; but because the one is Father, the other Son; the one begetter, the other begotten; 
the one, He from whom He is who is sent; the other, He who is from Him who sends. For the Son is from 
the Father, not the Father from the Son. And according to this manner we can now understand that the 
Son is not only said to have been sent because “the Word was made flesh,” but therefore sent that the 
Word might be made flesh, and that He might perform through His bodily presence those things which 
were written; that is, that not only is He understood to have been sent as man, which the Word was made 
but the Word, too, was sent that it might be made man; because He was not sent in respect to any 
inequality of power, or substance, or anything that in Him was not equal to the Father; but in respect to 
this, that the Son is from the Father, not the Father from the Son; for the Son is the Word of the Father, 
which is also called His wisdom. What wonder, therefore, if He is sent, not because He is unequal with the 
Father, but because He is “a pure emanation (manatio) issuing from the glory of the Almighty God?” For 
there, that which issues, and that from which it issues, is of one and the same substance. For it does not 
issue as water issues from an aperture of earth or of stone, but as light issues from light. For the words, 
“For she is the brightness of the everlasting light,” what else are they than, she is light of everlasting 
light? For what is the brightness of light, except light itself? and so co-eternal, with the light, from which 
the light is. But it is preferable to say, “the brightness of light,” rather than” the light of light;” lest that 
which issues should be thought to be darker than that from which it issues. For when one hears of the 
brightness of light as being light itself, it is more easy to believe that the former shines by means of the 
latter, than that the latter shines less. But because there was no need of warning men not to think that 
light to be less, which begat the other (for no heretic ever dared say this, neither is it to be believed that 
any one will dare to do so), Scripture meets that other thought, whereby that light which issues might 
seem darker than that from which it issues; and it has removed this surmise by saying, “It is the 
brightness of that light,” namely, of eternal light, and so shows it to be equal. For if it were less, then it 
would be its darkness, not its brightness; but if it were greater, then it could not issue from it, for it could 
not surpass that from which it is educed. Therefore, because it issues from it, it is not greater than it is; 
and because it is not its darkness, but its brightness, it is not less than it is: therefore it is equal. Nor 
ought this to trouble us, that it is called a pure emanation issuing from the glory of the Almighty God, as if 
itself were not omnipotent, but an emanation from the Omnipotent; for soon after it is said of it, “And 
being but one, she can do all things.” But who is omnipotent, unless He who can do all things? It is sent, 
therefore, by Him from whom it issues; for so she is sought after by him who loved and desired her. “Send 
her,” he says, “out of Thy holy heavens, and from the throne of Thy glory, that, being present, she may 
labor with me;” that is, may teach me to labor [heartily] in order that I may not labor [irksomely]. For her 
labors are virtues. But she is sent in one way that she may be with man; she has been sent in another way 
that she herself may be man. For, “entering into holy souls, she maketh them friends of God and 
prophets;” so she also fills the holy angels, and works all things fitting for such ministries by them. But 
when the fullness of time was come, she was sent, not to fill angels, nor to be an angel, except in so far as 
she announced the counsel of the Father, which was her own also; nor, again, to be with men or in men, 
for this too took place before, both in the fathers and in the prophets; but that the Word itself should be 
made flesh, that is, should be made man. In which future mystery, when revealed, was to be the salvation 
of those wise and holy men also, who, before He was born of the Virgin, were born of women; and in 
which, when done and made known, is the salvation of all who believe, and hope, and love. For this is “the 
great mystery of godliness, which was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory.” 


28. Therefore the Word of God is sent by Him, of whom He is the Word; He is sent by Him, from whom He 
was begotten (genitum); He sends who begot, That is sent which is begotten. And He is then sent to each 
one, when He is apprehended and perceived by each, in so far as He can be apprehended and perceived, 
in proportion to the comprehension of the rational soul, either advancing towards God, or already perfect 
in God. The Son, therefore, is not properly said to have been sent in that He is begotten of the Father; but 
either in that the Word made flesh appeared to the world, whence He says, “I came forth from the Father, 
and am come into the world;” or in that from time to time, He is perceived by the mind of each, according 
to the saying, “Send her, that, being present with me, she may labor with me.” What then is born (natum) 
from eternity is eternal, “for it is the brightness of the everlasting light;” but what is sent from time to 
time, is that which is apprehended by each. But when the Son of God was made manifest in the flesh, He 
was sent into this world in the fullness of time, made of a woman. “For after that, in the wisdom of God, 
the world by wisdom knew not God” (since “the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness 


comprehended it not”), it “pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe,” and 
that the Word should be made flesh, and dwell among us. But when from time to time He comes forth and 
is perceived by the mind of each, He is said indeed to be sent, but not into this world; for He does not 
appear sensibly, that is, He does not present Himself to the corporeal senses. For we ourselves, too, are 
not in this world, in respect to our grasping with the mind as far as we can that which is eternal; and the 
spirits of all the righteous are not in this world, even of those who are still living in the flesh, in so far as 
they have discernment in things divine. But the Father is not said to be sent, when from time to time He is 
apprehended by any one, for He has no one of whom to be, or from whom to proceed; since Wisdom says, 
“T came out of the mouth of the Most High,” and it is said of the Holy Spirit, “He proceedeth from the 
Father,” but the Father is from no one. 


29. As, therefore, the Father begat, the Son is begotten; so the Father sent, the Son was sent. But in like 
manner as He who begat and He who was begotten, so both He who sent and He who was sent, are one, 
since the Father and the Son are one. So also the Holy Spirit is one with them, since these three are one. 
For as to be born, in respect to the Son, means to be from the Father; so to be sent, in respect to the Son, 
means to be known to be from the Father. And as to be the gift of God in respect to the Holy Spirit, means 
to proceed from the Father; so to be sent, is to be known to proceed from the Father. Neither can we say 
that the Holy Spirit does not also proceed from the Son, for the same Spirit is not without reason said to 
be the Spirit both of the Father and of the Son. Nor do I see what else He intended to signify, when He 
breathed on the face of the disciples, and said, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” For that bodily breathing, 
proceeding from the body with the feeling of bodily touching, was not the substance of the Holy Spirit, but 
a declaration by a fitting sign, that the Holy Spirit proceeds not only from the Father, but also from the 
Son. For the veriest of madmen would not say, that it was one Spirit which He gave when He breathed on 
them, and another which He sent after His ascension. For the Spirit of God is one, the Spirit of the Father 
and of the Son, the Holy Spirit, who worketh all in all. But that He was given twice was certainly a 
significant economy, which we will discuss in its place, as far as the Lord may grant. That then which the 
Lord says,—”Whom I will send unto you from the Father,”—shows the Spirit to be both of the Father and 
of the Son; because, also, when He had said, “Whom the Father will send,” He added also, “in my name.” 
Yet He did not say, Whom the Father will send from me, as He said, “Whom I will send unto you from the 
Father,”—showing, namely, that the Father is the beginning (principium) of the whole divinity, or if it is 
better so expressed, deity. He, therefore, who proceeds from the Father and from the Son, is referred back 
to Him from whom the Son was born (natus). And that which the evangelist says, “For the Holy Ghost was 
not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet glorified;” how is this to be understood, unless because the 
special giving or sending of the Holy Spirit after the glorification of Christ was to be such as it had never 
been before? For it was not previously none at all, but it had not been such as this. For if the Holy Spirit 
was not given before, wherewith were the prophets who spoke filled? Whereas the Scripture plainly says, 
and shows in many places, that they spake by the Holy Spirit. Whereas, also, it is said of John the Baptist, 
“And he shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s womb.” And his father Zacharias is 
found to have been filled with the Holy Ghost, so as to say such things of him. And Mary, too, was filled 
with the Holy Ghost, so as to foretell such things of the Lord, whom she was bearing in her womb. And 
Simeon and Anna were filled with the Holy Spirit, so as to acknowledge the greatness of the little child 
Christ. How, then, was “the Spirit not yet given, since Jesus was not yet glorified,” unless because that 
giving, or granting, or mission of the Holy Spirit was to have a certain speciality of its own in its very 
advent, such as never was before? For we read nowhere that men spoke in tongues which they did not 
know, through the Holy Spirit coming upon them; as happened then, when it was needful that His coming 
should be made plain by visible signs, in order to show that the whole world, and all nations constituted 
with different tongues, should believe in Christ through the gift of the Holy Spirit, to fulfill that which is 
sung in the Psalm, “There is no speech nor language where their voice is not heard; their sound is gone 
out through all the earth, and their words to the end of the world.” 


30. Therefore man was united, and in some sense commingled, with the Word of God, so as to be One 
Person, when the fullness of time was come, and the Son of God, made of a woman, was sent into this 
world, that He might be also the Son of man for the sake of the sons of men. And this person angelic 
nature could prefigure beforehand, so as to pre-announce, but could not appropriate, so as to be that 
person itself. 


CHAPTER 21 


OF THE SENSIBLE SHOWING OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, AND OF THE COETERNITY OF THE TRINITY. WHAT HAS BEEN 
SAID, AND WHAT REMAINS TO BE SAID 


But with respect to the sensible showing of the Holy Spirit, whether by the shape of a dove, or by fiery 
tongues, when the subjected and subservient creature by temporal motions and forms manifested His 
substance co-eternal with the Father and the Son, and alike with them unchangeable, while it was not 
united so as to be one person with Him, as the flesh was which the Word was made; I do not dare to say 
that nothing of the kind was done aforetime. But I would boldly say, that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
of one and the same substance, God the Creator, the Omnipotent Trinity, work indivisibly; but that this 
cannot be indivisibly manifested by the creature, which is far inferior, and least of all by the bodily 
creature: just as the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit cannot be named by our words, which certainly are 


bodily sounds, except in their own proper intervals of time, divided by a distinct separation, which 
intervals the proper syllables of each word occupy. Since in their proper substance wherein they are, the 
three are one, the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, the very same, by no temporal motion, above 
the whole creature, without any interval of time and place, and at once one and the same from eternity to 
eternity, as it were eternity itself, which is not without truth and charity. But, in my words, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit are separated, and cannot be named at once, and occupy their own proper places 
separately invisible letters. And as, when I name my memory, and intellect, and will, each name refers to 
each severally, but yet each is uttered by all three; for there is no one of these three names that is not 
uttered by both my memory and my intellect and my will together [by the soul as a whole]; so the Trinity 
together wrought both the voice of the Father, and the flesh of the Son, and the dove of the Holy Spirit, 
while each of these things is referred severally to each person. And by this similitude it is in some degree 
discernible, that the Trinity, which is inseparable in itself, is manifested separably by the appearance of 
the visible creature; and that the operation of the Trinity is also inseparable in each severally of those 
things which are said to pertain properly to the manifesting of either the Father, or the Son, or the Holy 
Spirit. 


31. If then I am asked, in what manner either words or sensible forms and appearances were wrought 
before the incarnation of the Word of God, which should prefigure it as about to come, I reply that God 
wrought those things by the angels; and this I have also shown sufficiently, as I think, by testimonies of 
the Holy Scriptures. And if I am asked how the incarnation itself was brought to pass, I reply that the 
Word of God itself was made flesh, that is, was made man, yet not turned and changed into that which was 
made; but so made, that there should be there not only the Word of God and the flesh of man, but also the 
rational soul of man, and that this whole should both be called God on account of God, and man on 
account of man. And if this is understood with difficulty, the mind must be purged by faith, by more and 
more abstaining from sins, and by doing good works, and by praying with the groaning of holy desires; 
that by profiting through the divine help, it may both understand and love. And if I am asked, how, after 
the incarnation of the Word, either a voice of the Father was produced, or a corporeal appearance by 
which the Holy Spirit was manifested: I do not doubt indeed that this was done through the creature; but 
whether only corporeal and sensible, or whether by the employment also of the spirit rational or 
intellectual (for this is the term by which some choose to call what the Greeks name noeron), not certainly 
so as to form one person (for who could possibly say that whatever creature it was by which the voice of 
the Father sounded, is in such sense God the Father; or whatever creature it was by which the Holy Spirit 
was manifested in the form of a dove, or in fiery tongues, is in such sense the Holy Spirit, as the Son of 
God is that man who was made of a virgin?), but only to the ministry of bringing about such intimations as 
God judged needful; or whether anything else is to be understood: is difficult to discover, and not 
expedient rashly to affirm. Yet I see not how those things could have been brought to pass without the 
rational or intellectual creature. But it is not yet the proper place to explain, as the Lord may give me 
strength, why I so think; for the arguments of heretics must first be discussed and refuted, which they do 
not produce from the divine books, but from their own reasons, and by which, as they think, they forcibly 
compel us so to understand the testimonies of the Scriptures which treat of the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, as they themselves will. 


32. But now, as I think, it has been sufficiently shown, that the Son is not therefore less because He is sent 
by the Father, nor the Holy Spirit less because both the Father sent Him and the Son. For these things are 
perceived to be laid down in the Scriptures, either on account of the visible creature; or rather on account 
of commending to our thoughts the emanation [within the Godhead]; but not on account of inequality, or 
imparity, or unlikeness of substance; since, even if God the Father had willed to appear visibly through the 
subject creature, yet it would be most absurd to say that He was sent either by the Son, whom He begot, 
or by the Holy Spirit, who proceeds from Him. Let this, therefore, be the limit of the present book. 
Henceforth in the rest we shall see, the Lord helping, of what sort are those crafty arguments of the 
heretics, and in what manner they may be confuted. 


Book V 


Proceeds to treat of the arguments put forward by the heretics, not from Scripture, but from their own 
reason. Those are refuted, who think the substance of the Father and of the Son to be not the same, 
because everything predicated of God is, in their opinion, predicated of Him according to substance; and 
therefore it follows, that to beget and to be begotten, or to be begotten and unbegotten, being diverse, are 
diverse substances; whereas it is here demonstrated that not everything predicated of God is predicated 
according to substance, in such manner as He is called good and great according to substance, or 
anything else that is predicated of Him in respect to Himself; but that some things are also predicated of 
Him relatively, i.e. not in respect to Himself, but to something not Himself, as He is called Father in 
respect to the Son, and Lord in respect to the creature that serveth Him; in which case, if anything thus 
predicated relatively, i.e. in respect to something not Himself, is even predicated as happening in time, as 
e.g. “Lord, thou hast become our refuge,” yet nothing happens to God so as to work a change in Him, but 
He Himself remains absolutely unchangeable in His own nature or essence. 


CHAPTER 1 


WHAT THE AUTHOR ENTREATS FROM GOD, WHAT FROM THE READER. IN GOD NOTHING IS TO BE THOUGHT 
CORPOREAL OR CHANGEABLE 


1. Beginning, as I now do henceforward, to speak of subjects which cannot altogether be spoken as they 
are thought, either by any man, or, at any rate, not by myself; although even our very thought, when we 
think of God the Trinity, falls (as we feel) very far short of Him of whom we think, nor comprehends Him 
as He is; but He is seen, as it is written, even by those who are so great as was the Apostle Paul, “through 
a glass and in an enigma:” first, I pray to our Lord God Himself, of whom we ought always to think, and of 
whom we are not able to think worthily, in praise of whom blessing is at all times to be rendered, and 
whom no speech is sufficient to declare, that He will grant me both help for understanding and explaining 
that which I design, and pardon if in anything I offend. For I bear in mind, not only my desire, but also my 
infirmity. I ask also of my readers to pardon me, where they may perceive me to have had the desire 
rather than the power to speak, what they either understand better themselves, or fail to understand 
through the obscurity of my language, just as I myself pardon them what they cannot understand through 
their own dullness. 


2. And we shall mutually pardon one another the more easily, if we know, or at any rate firmly believe and 
hold, that whatever is said of a nature, unchangeable, invisible and having life absolutely and sufficient to 
itself, must not be measured after the custom of things visible, and changeable, and mortal, or not self- 
sufficient. But although we labor, and yet fail, to grasp and know even those things which are within the 
scope of our corporeal senses, or what we are ourselves in the inner man; yet it is with no shamelessness 
that faithful piety burns after those divine and unspeakable things which are above: piety, I say, not 
inflated by the arrogance of its own power, but inflamed by the grace of its Creator and Saviour Himself. 
For with what understanding can man apprehend God, who does not yet apprehend that very 
understanding itself of his own, by which he desires to apprehend Him? And if he does already apprehend 
this, let him carefully consider that there is nothing in his own nature better than it; and let him see 
whether he can there see any outlines of forms, or brightness of colors, or greatness of space, or distance 
of parts, or extension of size, or any movements through intervals of place, or any such thing at all. 
Certainly we find nothing of all this in that, than which we find nothing better in our own nature, that is, 
in our own intellect, by which we apprehend wisdom according to our capacity. What, therefore, we do not 
find in that which is our own best, we ought not to seek in Him who is far better than that best of ours; 
that so we may understand God, if we are able, and as much as we are able, as good without quality, great 
without quantity, a creator though He lack nothing, ruling but from no position, sustaining all things 
without “having” them, in His wholeness everywhere, yet without place, eternal without time, making 
things that are changeable, without change of Himself, and without passion. Whoso thus thinks of God, 
although he cannot yet find out in all ways what He is, yet piously takes heed, as much as he is able, to 
think nothing of Him that He is not. 


CHAPTER 2 
GOD THE ONLY UNCHANGEABLE ESSENCE 


3. He is, however, without doubt, a substance, or, if it be better so to call it, an essence, which the Greeks 
call ousia. For as wisdom is so called from the being wise, and knowledge from knowing; so from being 
comes that which we call essence. And who is there that is, more than He who said to His servant Moses, 
“Tam that I am;” and, “Thus shall thou say unto the children of Israel, He who is hath sent me unto you?” 


But other things that are called essences or substances admit of accidents, whereby a change, whether 
great or small, is produced in them. But there can be no accident of this kind in respect to God; and 
therefore He who is God is the only unchangeable substance or essence, to whom certainly being itself, 
whence comes the name of essence, most especially and most truly belongs. For that which is changed 
does not retain its own being; and that which can be changed, although it be not actually changed, is able 
not to be that which it had been; and hence that which not only is not changed, but also cannot at all be 
changed, alone falls most truly, without difficulty or hesitation, under the category of being. 


CHAPTER 3 


THE ARGUMENT OF THE ARIANS IS REFUTED, WHICH IS DRAWN FROM THE WORDS BEGOTTEN AND 
UNBEGOTTEN 


4, Wherefore,—to being now to answer the adversaries of our faith, respecting those things also, which 
are neither said as they are thought, nor thought as they really are:—among the many things which the 
Arians are wont to dispute against the Catholic faith, they seem chiefly to set forth this, as their most 
crafty device, namely, that whatsoever is said or understood of God, is said not according to accident, but 
according to substance, and therefore, to be unbegotten belongs to the Father according to substance, 
and to be begotten belongs to the Son according to substance; but to be unbegotten and to be begotten 
are different; therefore the substance of the Father and that of the Son are different. To whom we reply, If 
whatever is spoken of God is spoken according to substance, then that which is said, “I and the Father are 
one,” is spoken according to substance. Therefore there is one substance of the Father and the Son. Or if 
this is not said according to substance, then something is said of God not according to substance, and 
therefore we are no longer compelled to understand unbegotten and begotten according to substance. It 
is also said of the Son, “He thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” We ask, equal according to 
what? For if He is not said to be equal according to substance, then they admit that something may be 
said of God not according to substance. Let them admit, then, that unbegotten and begotten are not 
spoken according to substance. And if they do not admit this, on the ground that they will have all things 
to be spoken of God according to substance, then the Son is equal to the Father according to substance. 


CHAPTER 4 
THE ACCIDENTAL ALWAYS IMPLIES SOME CHANGE IN THE THING 


5. That which is accidental commonly implies that it can be lost by some change of the thing to which it is 
an accident. For although some accidents are said to be inseparable, which in Greek are called achorista, 
as the color black is to the feather of a raven; yet the feather loses that color, not indeed so long as it isa 
feather, but because the feather is not always. Wherefore the matter itself is changeable; and whenever 
that animal or that feather ceases to be, and the whole of that body is changed and turned into earth, it 
loses certainly that color also. Although the kind of accident which is called separable may likewise be 
lost, not by separation, but by change; as, for instance, blackness is called a separable accident to the hair 
of men, because hair continuing to be hair can grow white; yet, if carefully considered, it is sufficiently 
apparent, that it is not as if anything departed by separation away from the head when it grows white, as 
though blackness departed thence and went somewhere and whiteness came in its place, but that the 
quality of color there is turned and changed. Therefore there is nothing accidental in God, because there 
is nothing changeable or that may be lost. But if you choose to call that also accidental, which, although it 
may not be lost, yet can be decreased or increased,—as, for instance, the life of the soul: for as long as it 
is a soul, so long it lives, and because the soul is always, it always lives; but because it lives more when it 
is wise, and less when it is foolish, here, too, some change comes to pass, not such that life is absent, as 
wisdom is absent to the foolish, but such that it is less;—nothing of this kind, either, happens to God, 
because He remains altogether unchangeable. 


CHAPTER 5 


NOTHING IS SPOKEN OF GOD ACCORDING TO ACCIDENT, BUT ACCORDING TO SUBSTANCE OR ACCORDING TO 
RELATION 


6. Wherefore nothing in Him is said in respect to accident, since nothing is accidental to Him, and yet all 
that is said is not said according to substance. For in created and changeable things, that which is not 
said according to substance, must, by necessary alternative, be said according to accident. For all things 
are accidents to them, which can be either lost or diminished, whether magnitudes or qualities; and so 
also is that which is said in relation to something, as friendships, relationships, services, likenesses, 
equalities, and anything else of the kind; so also positions and conditions, places and times, acts and 
passions. But in God nothing is said to be according to accident, because in Him nothing is changeable; 
and yet everything that is said, is not said, according to substance. For it is said in relation to something, 
as the Father in relation to the Son and the Son in relation to the Father, which is not accident; because 
both the one is always Father, and the other is always Son: yet not “always,” meaning from the time when 
the Son was born [natus], so that the Father ceases not to be the Father because the Son never ceases to 
be the Son, but because the Son was always born, and never began to be the Son. But if He had begun to 


be at any time, or were at any time to cease to be, the Son, then He would be called Son according to 
accident. But if the Father, in that He is called the Father, were so called in relation to Himself, not to the 
Son; and the Son, in that He is called the Son, were so called in relation to Himself, not to the Father; then 
both the one would be called Father, and the other Son, according to substance. But because the Father is 
not called the Father except in that He has a Son, and the Son is not called Son except in that He has a 
Father, these things are not said according to substance; because each of them is not so called in relation 
to Himself, but the terms are used reciprocally and in relation each to the other; nor yet according to 
accident, because both the being called the Father, and the being called the Son, is eternal and 
unchangeable to them. Wherefore, although to be the Father and to be the Son is different, yet their 
substance is not different; because they are so called, not according to substance, but according to 
relation, which relation, however, is not accident, because it is not changeable. 


CHAPTER 6 


REPLY IS MADE TO THE CAVILS OF THE HERETICS IN RESPECT TO THE SAME WORDS BEGOTTEN AND 
UNBEGOTTEN 


7. But if they think they can answer this reasoning thus,—that the Father indeed is so called in relation to 
the Son, and the Son in relation to the Father, but that they are said to be unbegotten and begotten in 
relation to themselves, not in relation each to the other; for that it is not the same thing to call Him 
unbegotten as it is to call Him the Father, because there would be nothing to hinder our calling Him 
unbegotten even if He had not begotten the Son; and if any one beget a son, he is not therefore himself 
unbegotten, for men, who are begotten by other men, themselves also beget others; and therefore they 
say the Father is called Father in relation to the Son, and the Son is called Son in relation to the Father, 
but unbegotten is said in relation to Himself, and begotten in relation to Himself; and therefore, if 
whatever is said in relation to oneself is said according to substance, while to be unbegotten and to be 
begotten are different, then the substance is different:—if this is what they say, then they do not 
understand that they do indeed say something that requires more careful discussion in respect to the term 
unbegotten, because neither is any one therefore a father because unbegotten, nor therefore unbegotten 
because he is a father, and on that account he is supposed to be called unbegotten, not in relation to 
anything else, but in respect to himself; but, on the other hand, with a wonderful blindness, they do not 
perceive that no one can be said to be begotten except in relation to something. For he is therefore a son 
because begotten; and because a son, therefore certainly begotten. And as is the relation of son to father, 
so is the relation of the begotten to the begetter; and as is the relation of father to son, so is the relation 
of the begetter to the begotten. And therefore any one is understood to be a begetter under one notion, 
but understood to be unbegotten under another. For though both are said of God the Father, yet the 
former is said in relation to the begotten, that is to the Son, which, indeed, they do not deny; but that He 
is called unbegotten, they declare to be said in respect to Himself. They say then, If anything is said to be 
a father in respect to itself, which cannot be said to be a son in respect to itself, and whatever is said in 
respect to self is said according to substance; and He is said to be unbegotten in respect to Himself, which 
the Son cannot be said to be; therefore He is said to be unbegotten according to substance; and because 
the Son cannot be so said to be, therefore He is not of the same substance. This subtlety is to be answered 
by compelling them to say themselves according to what it is that the Son is equal to the Father; whether 
according to that which is said in relation to Himself, or according to that which is said in relation to the 
Father. For it is not according to that which is said in relation to the Father, since in relation to the Father 
He is said to be Son, and the Father is not Son, but Father. Since Father and Son are not so called in 
relation to each other in the same way as friends and neighbors are; for a friend is so called relatively to 
his friend, and if they love each other equally, then the same friendship is in both; and a neighbor is so 
called relatively to a neighbor, and because they are equally neighbors to each other (for each is neighbor 
to the other, in the same degree as the other is neighbor to him), there is the same neighborhood in both. 
But because the Son is not so called relatively to the Son, but to the Father, it is not according to that 
which is said in relation to the Father that the Son is equal to the Father; and it remains that He is equal 
according to that which is said in relation to Himself. But whatever is said in relation to self is said 
according to substance: it remains therefore that He is equal according to substance; therefore the 
substance of both is the same. But when the Father is said to be unbegotten, it is not said what He is, but 
what He is not; and when a relative term is denied, it is not denied according to substance, since the 
relative itself is not affirmed according to substance. 


CHAPTER 7 
THE ADDITION OF A NEGATIVE DOES NOT CHANGE THE PREDICAMENT 


8. This is to be made clear by examples. And first we must notice, that by the word begotten is signified 
the same thing as is signified by the word son. For therefore a son, because begotten, and because a son, 
therefore certainly begotten. By the word unbegotten, therefore, it is declared that he is not son. But 
begotten and unbegotten are both of them terms suitably employed; whereas in Latin we can use the 
word “filius,” but the custom of the language does not allow us to speak of “infilius.” It makes no 
difference, however, in the meaning if he is called “non filius;” just as it is precisely the same thing if he is 
called “non genitus,” instead of “ingenitus.” For so the terms of both neighbor and friend are used 


relatively, yet we cannot speak of “invicinus” as we can of “inimicus.” Wherefore, in speaking of this thing 
or that, we must not consider what the usage of our own language either allows or does not allow, but 
what clearly appears to be the meaning of the things themselves. Let us not therefore any longer call it 
unbegotten, although it can be so called in Latin; but instead of this let us call it not begotten, which 
means the same. Is this then anything else than saying that he is not a son? Now the prefixing of that 
negative particle does not make that to be said according to substance, which, without it, is said 
relatively; but that only is denied, which, without it, was affirmed, as in the other predicaments. When we 
say he is a man, we denote substance. He therefore who says he is not a man, enunciates no other kind of 
predicament, but only denies that. As therefore I affirm according to substance in saying he is a man, so I 
deny according to substance in saying he is not a man. And when the question is asked how large he is? 
and I say he is quadrupedal, that is, four feet in measure, I affirm according to quantity, and he who says 
he is not quadrupedal, denies according to quantity. I say he is white, I affirm according to quality; if I say 
he is not white, I deny according to quality. I say he is near, I affirm according to relation; if I say he is not 
near, I deny according to relation. I affirm according to position, when I say he lies down; I deny according 
to position, when I say he does not lie down. I speak according to condition, when I say he is armed; I 
deny according to condition, when I say he is not armed; and it comes to the same thing as if I should say 
he is unarmed. I affirm according to time, when I say he is of yesterday; I deny according to time, when I 
say he is not of yesterday. And when I say he is at Rome, I affirm according to place; and I deny according 
to place, when I say he is not at Rome. I affirm according to the predicament of action, when I say he 
smites; but if I say he does not smite, I deny according to action, so as to declare that he does not so act. 
And when I say he is smitten, I affirm according to the predicament of passion; and I deny according to 
the same, when I say he is not smitten. And, in a word, there is no kind of predicament according to which 
we may please to affirm anything, without being proved to deny according to the same predicament, if we 
prefix the negative particle. And since this is so, if I were to affirm according to substance, in saying son, I 
should deny according to substance, in saying not son. But because I affirm relatively when I say he is a 
son, for I refer to the father; therefore I deny relatively if I say he is not a son, for I refer the same 
negation to the father, in that I wish to declare that he has not a parent. But if to be called son is precisely 
equivalent to the being called begotten (as we said before), then to be called not begotten is precisely 
equivalent to the being called not son. But we deny relatively when we say he is not son, therefore we 
deny relatively when we say he is not begotten. Further, what is unbegotten, unless not begotten? We do 
not escape, therefore, from the relative predicament, when he is called unbegotten. For as begotten is not 
said in relation to self, but in that he is of a begetter; so when one is called unbegotten, he is not so called 
in relation to himself, but it is declared that he is not of a begetter. Both meanings, however, turn upon the 
same predicament, which is called that of relation. But that which is asserted relatively does not denote 
substance, and accordingly, although begotten and unbegotten are diverse, they do not denote a different 
substance; because, as son is referred to father, and not son to not father, so it follows inevitably that 
begotten must be referred to begetter, and not-begotten to not-begetter. 


CHAPTER 8 


WHATEVER IS SPOKEN OF GOD ACCORDING TO SUBSTANCE, IS SPOKEN OF EACH PERSON SEVERALLY, AND 
TOGETHER OF THE TRINITY ITSELF. ONE ESSENCE IN GOD, AND THREE, IN GREEK, HYPOSTASES, IN LATIN, 
PERSONS 


9. Wherefore let us hold this above all, that whatsoever is said of that most eminent and divine loftiness in 
respect to itself, is said in respect to substance, but that which is said in relation to anything, is not said in 
respect to substance, but relatively; and that the effect of the same substance in Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit is, that whatsoever is said of each in respect to themselves, is to be taken of them, not in the plural 
in sum, but in the singular. For as the Father is God, and the Son is God, and the Holy Spirit is God, which 
no one doubts to be said in respect to substance, yet we do not say that the very Supreme Trinity itself is 
three Gods, but one God. So the Father is great, the Son great, and the Holy Spirit great; yet not three 
greats, but one great. For it is not written of the Father alone, as they perversely suppose, but of the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, “Thou art great: Thou art God alone.” And the Father is good, the 
Son good, and the Holy Spirit good; yet not three goods, but one good, of whom it is said, “None is good, 
save one, that is, God.” For the Lord Jesus, lest He should be understood as man only by him who said, 
“Good Master,” as addressing a man, does not therefore say, There is none good, save the Father alone; 
but, “None is good, save one, that is, God.” For the Father by Himself is declared by the name of Father; 
but by the name of God, both Himself and the Son and the Holy Spirit, because the Trinity is one God. But 
position, and condition, and places, and times, are not said to be in God properly, but metaphorically and 
through similitudes. For He is both said to dwell between the cherubims, which is spoken in respect to 
position; and to be covered with the deep as with a garment, which is said in respect to condition; and 
“Thy years shall have no end,” which is said in respect of time; and, “If I ascend up into heaven, Thou art 
there,” which is said in respect to place. And as respects action (or making), perhaps it may be said most 
truly of God alone, for God alone makes and Himself is not made. Nor is He liable to passions as far as 
belongs to that substance whereby He is God. So the Father is omnipotent, the Son omnipotent, and the 
Holy Spirit is omnipotent; yet not three omnipotents, but one omnipotent: “For of Him are all things, and 
through Him are all things, and in Him are all things; to whom be glory.” Whatever, therefore, is spoken of 
God in respect to Himself, is both spoken singly of each person, that is, of the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit; and together of the Trinity itself, not plurally but in the singular. For inasmuch as to God it is 


not one thing to be, and another thing to be great, but to Him it is the same thing to be, as it is to be 
great; therefore, as we do not say three essences, so we do not say three greatnesses, but one essence 
and one greatness. I say essence, which in Greek is called ousia, and which we call more usually 
substance. 


10. They indeed use also the word hypostasis; but they intend to put a difference, I know not what, 
between ousia and hypostasis: so that most of ourselves who treat these things in the Greek language, are 
accustomed to say, mian ousian, treis hupostaseis or in Latin, one essence, three substances. 


CHAPTER 9 
THE THREE PERSONS NOT PROPERLY SO CALLED [IN A HUMAN SENSE] 


But because with us the usage has already obtained, that by essence we understand the same thing which 
is understood by substance; we do not dare to say one essence, three substances, but one essence or 
substance and three persons: as many writers in Latin, who treat of these things, and are of authority, 
have said, in that they could not find any other more suitable way by which to enunciate in words that 
which they understood without words. For, in truth, as the Father is not the Son, and the Son is not the 
Father, and that Holy Spirit who is also called the gift of God is neither the Father nor the Son, certainly 
they are three. And so it is said plurally, “I and my Father are one.” For He has not said, “is one,” as the 
Sabellians say; but, “are one.” Yet, when the question is asked, What three? human language labors 
altogether under great poverty of speech. The answer, however, is given, three “persons,” not that it 
might be [completely] spoken, but that it might not be left [wholly] unspoken. 


CHAPTER 10 


THOSE THINGS WHICH BELONG ABSOLUTELY TO GOD AS AN ESSENCE, ARE SPOKEN OF THE TRINITY IN THE 
SINGULAR, NOT IN THE PLURAL 


11. As, therefore, we do not say three essences, so we do not say three greatnesses, or three who are 
great. For in things which are great by partaking of greatness, to which it is one thing to be, and another 
to be great, as a great house, and a great mountain, and a great mind; in these things, I say, greatness is 
one thing, and that which is great because of greatness is another, and a great house, certainly, is not 
absolute greatness itself. But that is absolute greatness by which not only a great house is great, and any 
great mountain is great, but also by which every other thing whatsoever is great, which is called great; so 
that greatness itself is one thing, and those things are another which are called great from it. And this 
greatness certainly is primarily great, and in a much more excellent way than those things which are 
great by partaking of it. But since God is not great with that greatness which is not Himself, so that God, 
in being great, is, as it were, partaker of that greatness;—otherwise that will be a greatness greater than 
God, whereas there is nothing greater than God; therefore, He is great with that greatness by which He 
Himself is that same greatness. And, therefore, as we do not say three essences, so neither do we say 
three greatnesses; for it is the same thing to God to be, and to be great. For the same reason neither do 
we say three greats, but one who is great; since God is not great by partaking of greatness, but He is 
great by Himself being great, because He Himself is His own greatness. Let the same be said also of the 
goodness, and of the eternity, and of the omnipotence of God, and, in short, of all the predicaments which 
can be predicated of God, as He is spoken of in respect to Himself, not metaphorically and by similitude, 
but properly, if indeed anything can be spoken of Him properly, by the mouth of man. 


CHAPTER 11 
WHAT IS SAID RELATIVELY IN THE TRINITY 


12. But whereas, in the same Trinity, some things severally are specially predicated, these are in no way 
said in reference to themselves in themselves, but either in mutual reference, or in respect to the 
creature; and, therefore, it is manifest that such things are spoken relatively, not in the way of substance. 
For the Trinity is called one God, great, good, eternal, omnipotent; and the same God Himself may be 
called His own deity, His own magnitude, His own goodness, His own eternity, His own omnipotence: but 
the Trinity cannot in the same way be called the Father, except perhaps metaphorically, in respect to the 
creature, on account of the adoption of sons. For that which is written, “Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God 
is one Lord,” ought certainly not to be understood as if the Son were excepted, or the Holy Spirit were 
excepted; which one Lord our God we rightly call also our Father, as regenerating us by His grace. 
Neither can the Trinity in any wise be called the Son, but it can be called, in its entirety, the Holy Spirit, 
according to that which is written, “God is a Spirit;” because both the Father is a spirit and the Son is a 
spirit, and the Father is holy and the Son is holy. Therefore, since the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit 
are one God, and certainly God is holy, and God is a spirit, the Trinity can be called also the Holy Spirit. 
But yet that Holy Spirit, who is not the Trinity, but is understood as in the Trinity, is spoken of in His 
proper name of the Holy Spirit relatively, since He is referred both to the Father and to the Son, because 
the Holy Spirit is the Spirit both of the Father and of the Son. But the relation is not itself apparent in that 
name, but it is apparent when He is called the gift of God; for He is the gift of the Father and of the Son, 


because “He proceeds from the Father,” as the Lord says; and because that which the apostle says, “Now, 
if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His,” he says certainly of the Holy Spirit Himself. 
When we Say, therefore, the gift of the giver, and the giver of the gift, we speak in both cases relatively in 
reciprocal reference. Therefore the Holy Spirit is a certain unutterable communion of the Father and the 
Son; and on that account, perhaps, He is so called, because the same name is suitable to both the Father 
and the Son. For He Himself is called specially that which they are called in common; because both the 
Father is a spirit and the Son a spirit, both the Father is holy and the Son holy. In order, therefore, that the 
communion of both may be signified from a name which is suitable to both, the Holy Spirit is called the 
gift of both. And this Trinity is one God, alone, good, great, eternal, omnipotent; itself its own unity, deity, 
greatness, goodness, eternity, omnipotence. 


CHAPTER 12 


IN RELATIVE THINGS THAT ARE RECIPROCAL, NAMES ARE SOMETIMES WANTING 


13. Neither ought it to influence us—since we have said that the Holy Spirit is so called relatively, not the 
Trinity itself, but He who is in the Trinity—that the designation of Him to whom He is referred, does not 
seem to answer in turn to His designation. For we cannot, as we say the servant of a master, and the 
master of a servant, the son of a father and the father of a son, so also say here—because these things are 
said relatively. For we speak of the Holy Spirit of the Father; but, on the other hand, we do not speak of 
the Father of the Holy Spirit, lest the Holy Spirit should be understood to be His Son. So also we speak of 
the Holy Spirit of the Son; but we do not speak of the Son of the Holy Spirit, lest the Holy Spirit be 
understood to be His Father. For it is the case in many relatives, that no designation is to be found by 
which those things which bear relation to each other may [in name] mutually correspond to each other. 
For what is more clearly spoken relatively than the word earnest? Since it is referred to that of which it is 
an earnest, and an earnest is always an earnest of something. Can we then, as we Say, the earnest of the 
Father and of the Son, say in turn, the Father of the earnest or the Son of the earnest? But, on the other 
hand, when we say the gift of the Father and of the Son, we cannot indeed say the Father of the gift, or 
the Son of the gift; but that these may correspond mutually to each other, we say the gift of the giver and 
the giver of the gift; because here a word in use may be found, there it cannot. 


CHAPTER 13 


HOW THE WORD BEGINNING (PRINCIPIUM) IS SPOKEN RELATIVELY IN THE TRINITY 


14. The Father is called so, therefore, relatively, and He is also relatively said to be the Beginning, and 
whatever else there may be of the kind; but He is called the Father in relation to the Son, the Beginning in 
relation to all things, which are from Him. So the Son is relatively so called; He is called also relatively the 
Word and the Image. And in all these appellations He is referred to the Father, but the Father is called by 
none of them. And the Son is also called the Beginning; for when it was said to Him, “Who art Thou?” He 
replied, “Even the Beginning, who also speak to you.” But is He, pray, the Beginning of the Father? For He 
intended to show Himself to be the Creator when He said that He was the Beginning, as the Father also is 
the beginning of the creature in that all things are from Him. For creator, too, is spoken relatively to 
creature, as master to servant. And so when we say, both that the Father is the Beginning, and that the 
Son is the Beginning, we do not speak of two beginnings of the creature; since both the Father and the 
Son together is one beginning in respect to the creature, as one Creator, as one God. But if whatever 
remains within itself and produces or works anything is a beginning to that thing which it produces or 
works; then we cannot deny that the Holy Spirit also is rightly called the Beginning, since we do not 
separate Him from the appellation of Creator: and it is written of Him that He works; and assuredly, in 
working, He remains within Himself; for He Himself is not changed and turned into any of the things 
which He works. And see what it is that He works: “But the manifestation of the Spirit,” he says, “is given 
to every man to profit withal. For to one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom; to another the word of 
knowledge by the same Spirit; to another faith by the same Spirit; to another the gifts of healing by the 
same Spirit; to another the working of miracles; to another prophecy; to another the discerning of spirits; 
to another divers kinds of tongues; to another the interpretation of tongues: but all these worketh that one 
and the self-same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as He will;” certainly as God—for who can work 
such great things but God?—but “it is the same God which worketh all in all.” For if we are asked point by 
point concerning the Holy Spirit, we answer most truly that He is God; and with the Father and the Son 
together He is one God. Therefore, God is spoken of as one Beginning in respect to the creature, not as 
two or three beginnings. 


CHAPTER 14 


THE FATHER AND THE SON THE ONLY BEGINNING (PRINCIPIUM) OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


15. But in their mutual relation to one another in the Trinity itself, if the begetter is a beginning in 
relation to that which he begets, the Father is a beginning in relation to the Son, because He begets Him; 
but whether the Father is also a beginning in relation to the Holy Spirit, since it is said, “He proceeds 
from the Father,” is no small question. Because, if it is so, He will not only be a beginning to that thing 


which He begets or makes, but also to that which He gives. And here, too, that question comes to light, as 
it can, which is wont to trouble many, Why the Holy Spirit is not also a son, since He, too, comes forth 
from the Father, as it is read in the Gospel. For the Spirit came forth, not as born, but as given; and so He 
is not called a son, because He was neither born, as the Only-begotten, nor made, so that by the grace of 
God He might be born into adoption, as we are. For that which is born of the Father, is referred to the 
Father only when called Son, and so the Son is the Son of the Father, and not also our Son; but that which 
is given is referred both to Him who gave, and to those to whom He gave; and so the Holy Spirit is not 
only the Spirit of the Father and of the Son who gave Him, but He is also called ours, who have received 
Him: as “The salvation of the Lord,” who gives salvation, is said also to be our salvation, who have 
received it. Therefore, the Spirit is both the Spirit of God who gave Him, and ours who have received Him. 
Not, indeed, that spirit of ours by which we are, because that is the spirit of a man which is in him; but 
this Spirit is ours in another mode, viz. that in which we also say, “Give us this day our bread.” Although 
certainly we have received that spirit also, which is called the spirit of a man. “For what hast thou,” he 
says, “which thou didst not receive?” But that is one thing, which we have received that we might be; 
another, that which we have received that we might be holy. Whence it is also written of John, that he 
“came in the spirit and power of Elias;” and by the spirit of Elias is meant the Holy Spirit, whom Elias 
received. And the same thing is to be understood of Moses, when the Lord says to him, “And I will take of 
thy spirit, and will put it upon them;” that is, I will give to them of the Holy Spirit, which I have already 
given to thee. If, therefore, that also which is given has him for a beginning by whom it is given, since it 
has received from no other source that which proceeds from him; it must be admitted that the Father and 
the Son are a Beginning of the Holy Spirit, not two Beginnings; but as the Father and Son are one God, 
and one Creator, and one Lord relatively to the creature, so are they one Beginning relatively to the Holy 
Spirit. But the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit is one Beginning in respect to the creature, as also one 
Creator and one God. 


CHAPTER 15 


WHETHER THE HOLY SPIRIT WAS A GIFT BEFORE AS WELL AS AFTER HE WAS GIVEN 


16. But it is asked further, whether, as the Son, by being born, has not only this, that He is the Son, but 
that He is absolutely; and so also the Holy Spirit, by being given, has not only this, that He is given, but 
that He is absolutely—whether therefore He was, before He was given, but was not yet a gift; or whether, 
for the very reason that God was about to give Him, He was already a gift also before He was given. But if 
He does not proceed unless when He is given, and assuredly could not proceed before there was one to 
whom He might be given; how, in that case, was He [absolutely] in His very substance, if He is not unless 
because He is given? just as the Son, by being born, not only has this, that He is a Son, which is said 
relatively, but His very substance absolutely, so that He is. Does the Holy Spirit proceed always, and 
proceed not in time, but from eternity, but because He so proceeded that He was capable of being given, 
was already a gift even before there was one to whom He might be given? For there is a difference in 
meaning between a gift and a thing that has been given. For a gift may exist even before it is given; but it 
cannot be called a thing that has been given unless it has been given. 


CHAPTER 16 


WHAT IS SAID OF GOD IN TIME, IS SAID RELATIVELY, NOT ACCIDENTALLY 


17. Nor let it trouble us that the Holy Spirit, although He is co-eternal with the Father and the Son, yet is 
called something which exists in time; as, for instance, this very thing which we have called Him, a thing 
that has been given. For the Spirit is a gift eternally, but a thing that has been given in time. For if a lord 
also is not so called unless when he begins to have a slave, that appellation likewise is relative and in time 
to God; for the creature is not from all eternity, of which He is the Lord. How then shall we make it good 
that relative terms themselves are not accidental, since nothing happens accidentally to God in time, 
because He is incapable of change, as we have argued in the beginning of this discussion? Behold! to be 
the Lord, is not eternal to God; otherwise we should be compelled to say that the creature also is from 
eternity, since He would not be a lord from all eternity unless the creature also was a servant from all 
eternity. But as he cannot be a slave who has not a lord, neither can he be a lord who has not a slave. And 
if there be any one who says that God, indeed, is alone eternal, and that times are not eternal on account 
of their variety and changeableness, but that times nevertheless did not begin to be in time (for there was 
no time before times began, and therefore it did not happen to God in time that He should be Lord, since 
He was Lord of the very times themselves, which assuredly did not begin in time): what will he reply 
respecting man, who was made in time, and of whom assuredly He was not the Lord before he was of 
whom He was to be Lord? Certainly to be the Lord of man happened to God in time. And that all dispute 
may seem to be taken away, certainly to be your Lord, or mine, who have only lately begun to be, 
happened to God in time. Or if this, too, seems uncertain on account of the obscure question respecting 
the soul, what is to be said of His being the Lord of the people of Israel? since, although the nature of the 
soul already existed, which that people had (a matter into which we do not now inquire), yet that people 
existed not as yet, and the time is apparent when it began to exist. Lastly, that He should be Lord of this 
or that tree, or of this or that corn crop, which only lately began to be, happened in time; since, although 


the matter itself already existed, yet it is one thing to be Lord of the matter (materiae), another to be Lord 
of the already created nature (naturae). For man, too, is lord of the wood at one time, and at another he is 
lord of the chest, although fabricated of that same wood; which he certainly was not at the time when he 
was already the lord of the wood. How then shall we make it good that nothing is said of God according to 
accident, except because nothing happens to His nature by which He may be changed, so that those 
things are relative accidents which happen in connection with some change of the things of which they 
are spoken. As a friend is so called relatively: for he does not begin to be one, unless when he has begun 
to love; therefore some change of will takes place, in order that he may be called a friend. And money, 
when it is called a price, is spoken of relatively, and yet it was not changed when it began to be a price; 
nor, again, when it is called a pledge, or any other thing of the kind. If, therefore, money can so often be 
spoken of relatively with no change of itself, so that neither when it begins, nor when it ceases to be so 
spoken of, does any change take place in that nature or form of it, whereby it is money; how much more 
easily ought we to admit, concerning that unchangeable substance of God, that something may be so 
predicated relatively in respect to the creature, that although it begin to be so predicated in time, yet 
nothing shall be understood to have happened to the substance itself of God, but only to that creature in 
respect to which it is predicated? “Lord,” it is said, “Thou hast been made our refuge.” God, therefore, is 
said to be our refuge relatively, for He is referred to us, and He then becomes our refuge when we flee to 
Him; pray does anything come to pass then in His nature, which, before we fled to Him, was not? In us 
therefore some change does take place; for we were worse before we fled to Him, and we become better 
by fleeing to Him: but in Him there is no change. So also He begins to be our Father, when we are 
regenerated through His grace, since He gave us power to become the sons of God. Our substance 
therefore is changed for the better, when we become His sons; and He at the same time begins to be our 
Father, but without any change of His own substance. Therefore that which begins to be spoken of God in 
time, and which was not spoken of Him before, is manifestly spoken of Him relatively; yet not according to 
any accident of God, so that anything should have happened to Him, but clearly according to some 
accident of that, in respect to which God begins to be called something relatively. When a righteous man 
begins to be a friend of God, he himself is changed; but far be it from us to say, that God loves any one in 
time with as it were a new love, which was not in Him before, with whom things gone by have not passed 
away and things future have been already done. Therefore He loved all His saints before the foundation of 
the world, as He predestinated them; but when they are converted and find them; then they are said to 
begin to be loved by Him, that what is said may be said in that way in which it can be comprehended by 
human affections. So also, when He is said to be wroth with the unrighteous, and gentle with the good, 
they are changed, not He: just as the light is troublesome to weak eyes, pleasant to those that are strong; 
namely, by their change, not its own. 


Book VI 


The question is proposed, how the apostle calls Christ “the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” And an 
argument is raised, whether the Father is not wisdom Himself, but only the Father of wisdom; or whether 
Wisdom begat Wisdom. But the answer to this is deferred for a little, while the unity and equality of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, are proved; and that we ought to believe in a Trinity, not in 
a threefold (triplicem) god. Lastly, that saying of Hilary is explained, eternity in the Father, appearance in 
the image, use in the gift. 


CHAPTER 1 


THE SON, ACCORDING TO THE APOSTLE, IS THE POWER AND WISDOM OF THE FATHER. HENCE THE REASONING 
OF THE CATHOLICS AGAINST THE EARLIER ARIANS. A DIFFICULTY IS RAISED, WHETHER THE FATHER IS NOT 
WISDOM HIMSELF, BUT ONLY THE FATHER OF WISDOM 


1. Somethink themselves hindered from admitting the equality of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
because it is written, “Christ, the power of God, and the wisdom of God;” in that, on this ground, there 
does not appear to be equality; because the Father is not Himself power and wisdom, but the begetter of 
power and wisdom. And, in truth, the question is usually asked with no common earnestness, in what way 
God can be called the Father of power and wisdom. For the apostle says, “Christ the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God.” And hence some on our side have reasoned in this way against the Arians, at least 
against those who at first set themselves up against the Catholic faith. For Arius himself is reported to 
have said, that if He is a Son, then He was born; if He was born, there was a time when the Son was not: 
not understanding that even to be born is, to God, from all eternity; so that the Son is co-eternal with the 
Father, as the brightness which is produced and is spread around by fire is co-eval with it, and would be 
co-eternal, if fire were eternal. And therefore some of the later Arians have abandoned that opinion, and 
have confessed that the Son of God did not begin to be in time. But among the arguments which those on 
our side used to hold against them who said that there was a time when the Son was not, some were wont 
to introduce such an argument as this: If the Son of God is the power and wisdom of God, and God was 
never without power and wisdom, then the Son is co-eternal with God the Father; but the apostle says, 
“Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God;” and a man must be senseless to say that God at any 
time had not power or wisdom; therefore there was no time when the Son was not. 


2. Now this argument compels us to say that God the Father is not wise, except by having the wisdom 
which He begat, not by the Father in Himself being wisdom itself. Further, if it be so, just as the Son also 
Himself is called God of God, Light of Light, we must consider whether He can be called wisdom of 
wisdom, if God the Father is not wisdom itself, but only the begetter of wisdom. And if we hold this, why is 
He not the begetter also of His own greatness, and of His own goodness, and of His own eternity, and of 
His own omnipotence; so that He is not Himself His own greatness, and His own goodness, and His own 
eternity, and His own omnipotence; but is great with that greatness which He begat, and good with that 
goodness, and eternal with that eternity, and omnipotent with that omnipotence, which was born of Him; 
just as He Himself is not His own wisdom, but is wise with that wisdom which was born of Him? For we 
need not be afraid of being compelled to say that there are many sons of God, over and above the 
adoption of the creature, co-eternal with the Father, if He be the begetter of His own greatness, and 
goodness, and eternity, and omnipotence. Because it is easy to reply to this cavil, that it does not at all 
follow, because many things are named, that He should be the Father of many co-eternal sons; just as it 
does not follow that He is the Father of two sons, because Christ is said to be the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God. For that certainly is the power which is the wisdom, and that is the wisdom which is the 
power; and in like manner, therefore, of the rest also; so that that is the greatness which is the power, or 
any other of those things which either have been mentioned above, or may hereafter be mentioned. 


CHAPTER 2 
WHAT IS SAID OF THE FATHER AND SON TOGETHER, AND WHAT NOT 


3. But if nothing is spoken of the Father as such, except that which is spoken of Him in relation to the Son, 
that is, that He is His father, or begetter, or beginning; and if also the begetter is by consequence a 
beginning to that which he begets of himself; but whatever else is spoken of Him is so spoken as with the 
Son, or rather in the Son; whether that He is great with that greatness which He begat, or just with that 
justice which He begat, or good with that goodness which He begat, or powerful with that force or power 
which He begat, or wise with that wisdom which He begat: yet the Father is not said to be greatness itself, 
but the begetter of greatness; but the Son, as He is called the Son as such, is not so called with the Father 
but in relation to the Father, so is not great in and by himself, but with the Father, of whom He is the 


greatness; and so also is called wise with the Father, of whom He Himself is the wisdom; just as the Father 
is called wise with the Son, because He is wise with that wisdom which He begat; therefore the one is not 
called without the other, whatever they are called in respect to themselves; that is, whatever they are 
called that manifests their essential nature, both are so called together;—if these things are so, then the 
Father is not God without the Son, nor the Son God without the Father, but both together are God. And 
that which is said, “In the beginning was the Word,” means that the Word was in the Father. Or if “In the 
beginning” is intended to mean, Before all things; then in that which follows, “And the Word was with 
God,” the Son alone is understood to be the Word, not the Father and Son together, as though both were 
one Word (for He is the Word in the same way as He is the Image, but the Father and Son are not both 
together the Image, but the Son alone is the Image of the Father: just as He is also the Son of the Father, 
for both together are not the Son). But in that which is added, “And the Word was with God,” there is 
much reason to understand thus: “The Word,” which is the Son alone, “was with God,” which is not the 
Father alone, but God the Father and the Son together. But what wonder is there, if this can be said in the 
case of some twofold things widely different from each other? For what are so different as soul and body? 
Yet we can say the soul was with a man, that is, in a man; although the soul is not the body, and man is 
both soul and body together. So that what follows in the Scripture, “And the Word was God,” may be 
understood thus: The Word, which is not the Father, was God together with the Father. Are we then to say 
thus, that the Father is the begetter of His own greatness, that is, the begetter of His own power, or the 
begetter of His own wisdom; and that the Son is greatness, and power, and wisdom; but that the great, 
omnipotent, and wise God, is both together? How then God of God, Light of Light? For not both together 
are God of God, but only the Son is of God, that is to say, of the Father; nor are both together Light of 
Light, but the Son only is of Light, that is, of the Father. Unless, perhaps, it was in order to intimate and 
inculcate briefly that the Son is co-eternal with the Father, that it is said, God of God, and Light of Light, 
or anything else of the like kind: as if to say, This which is not the Son without the Father, of this which is 
not the Father without the Son; that is, this Light which is not Light without the Father, of that Light, viz. 
the Father, which is not Light without the Son; so that, when it is said, God which is not the Son without 
the Father, and of God which is not the Father without the Son, it may be perfectly understood that the 
Begetter did not precede that which He begot. And if this be so, then this alone cannot be said of them, 
namely, this or that of this or that, which they are not both together. Just as the Word cannot be said to be 
of the Word, because both are not the Word together, but only the Son; nor image of image, since they are 
not both together the image; nor Son of Son, since both together are not the Son, according to that which 
is said, “I and my Father are one.” For “we are one” means, what He is, that am I also; according to 
essence, not according to relation. 


CHAPTER 3 


THAT THE UNITY OF THE ESSENCE OF THE FATHER AND THE SON IS TO BE GATHERED FROM THE WORDS, “WE 
ARE ONE.” THE SON IS EQUAL TO THE FATHER BOTH IN WISDOM AND IN ALL OTHER THINGS 


4. And I know not whether the words, “They are one,” are ever found in Scripture as spoken of things of 
which the nature is different. But if there are more things than one of the same nature, and they differ in 
sentiment, they are not one, and that so far as they differ in sentiment. For if the disciples were already 
one by the fact of being men, He would not say, “That they may be one, as we are one,” when commending 
them to the Father. But because Paul and Apollos were both alike men, and also of like sentiments, “He 
that planteth,” he says, “and he that watereth are one.” When, therefore, anything is so called one, that it 
is not added in what it is one, and yet more things than one are called one, then the same essence and 
nature is signified, not differing nor disagreeing. But when it is added in what it is one, it may be meant 
that something is made one out of things more than one, though they are different in nature. As soul and 
body are assuredly not one; for, what are so different? unless there be added, or understood in what they 
are one, that is, one man, or one animal [person]. Thence the apostle says, “He who is joined to a harlot, is 
one body;” he does not say, they are one or he is one; but he has added “body,” as though it were one body 
composed by being joined together of two different bodies, masculine and feminine. And, “He that is 
joined unto the Lord,” he says,” is one spirit:” he did not say, he that is joined unto the Lord is one, or they 
are one; but he added, “spirit.” For the spirit of man and the Spirit of God are different in nature; but by 
being joined they become one spirit of two different spirits, so that the Spirit of God is blessed and perfect 
without the human spirit, but the spirit of man cannot be blessed without God. Nor is it without cause, I 
think, that when the Lord said so much in the Gospel according to John, and so often, of unity itself, 
whether of His own with the Father, or of ours interchangeably with ourselves; He has nowhere said, that 
we are also one with Himself, but, “that they maybe one as we also are one.” Therefore the Father and the 
Son are one, undoubtedly according to unity of substance; and there is one God, and one great, and one 
wise, as we have argued. 


5. Whence then is the Father greater? For if greater, He is greater by greatness; but whereas the Son is 
His greatness, neither assuredly is the Son greater than He who begat Him, nor is the Father greater than 
that greatness, whereby He is great; therefore they are equal. For whence is He equal, if not in that which 
He is, to whom it is not one thing to be, and another to be great? Or if the Father is greater in eternity, the 
Son is not equal in anything whatsoever. For whence equal? If you say in greatness, that greatness is not 
equal which is less eternal, and so of all things else. Or is He perhaps equal in power, but not equal in 
wisdom? But how is that power which is less wise, equal? Or is He equal in wisdom, but not equal in 


power? But how is that wisdom equal which is less powerful? It remains, therefore, that if He is not equal 
in anything, He is not equal in all. But Scripture proclaims, that “He thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God.” Therefore any adversary of the truth whatever, provided he feels bound by apostolical 
authority, must needs confess that the Son is equal with God in each one thing whatsoever. Let him choose 
that which he will; from it he will be shown, that He is equal in all things which are said of His substance. 


CHAPTER 4 
THE SAME ARGUMENT CONTINUED 


6. For in like manner the virtues which are in the human mind, although each has its own several and 
different meaning, yet are in no way mutually separable; so that, for instance, whosoever were equal in 
courage, are equal also in prudence, and temperance, and justice. For if you say that such and such men 
are equal in courage, but that one of them is greater in prudence, it follows that the courage of the other 
is less prudent, and so neither are they equal in courage, since the courage of the former is more prudent. 
And so you will find it to be the case with the other virtues, if you consider them one by one. For the 
question is not of the strength of the body, but of the courage of the mind. How much more therefore is 
this the case in that unchangeable and eternal substance, which is incomparably more simple than the 
human mind is? Since, in the human mind, to be is not the same as to be strong, or prudent, or just, or 
temperate; for a mind can exist, and yet have none of these virtues. But in God to be is the same as to be 
strong, or to be just, or to be wise, or whatever is said of that simple multiplicity, or multifold simplicity, 
whereby to signify His substance. Wherefore, whether we say God of God in such way that this name 
belongs to each, yet not so that both together are two Gods, but one God; for they are in such way united 
with each other, as according to the apostle’s testimony may take place even in diverse and differing 
substances; for both the Lord alone is a Spirit, and the spirit of a man alone is assuredly a spirit; yet, if it 
cleave to the Lord, “it is one spirit:” how much more there, where there is an absolutely inseparable and 
eternal union, so that He may not seem absurdly to be called as it were the Son of both, when He is called 
the Son of God, if that which is called God is only said of both together. Or perhaps it is, that whatever is 
said of God so as to indicate His substance, is not said except of both together, nay of the Trinity itself 
together? Whether therefore it be this or that (which needs a closer inquiry), it is enough for the present 
to see from what has been said, that the Son is in no respect equal with the Father, if He is found to be 
unequal in anything which has to do with signifying His substance, as we have already shown. But the 
apostle has said that He is equal. Therefore the Son is equal with the Father in all things, and is of one 
and the same substance. 


CHAPTER 5 
THE HOLY SPIRIT ALSO IS EQUAL TO THE FATHER AND THE SON IN ALL THINGS 


7. Wherefore also the Holy Spirit consists in the same unity of substance, and in the same equality. For 
whether He is the unity of both, or the holiness, or the love, or therefore the unity because the love, and 
therefore the love because the holiness, it is manifest that He is not one of the two, through whom the two 
are joined, through whom the Begotten is loved by the Begetter, and loves Him that begat Him, and 
through whom, not by participation, but by their own essence, neither by the gift of any superior, but by 
their own, they are “keeping the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace;” which we are commanded to 
imitate by grace, both towards God and towards ourselves. “On which two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets.” So those three are God, one, alone, great, wise, holy, blessed. But we are blessed 
from Him, and through Him, and in Him; because we ourselves are one by His gift, and one spirit with 
Him, because our soul cleaves to Him so as to follow Him. And it is good for us to cleave to God, since He 
will destroy every man who is estranged from Him. Therefore the Holy Spirit, whatever it is, is something 
common both to the Father and Son. But that communion itself is consubstantial and co-eternal; and if it 
may fitly be called friendship, let it be so called; but it is more aptly called love. And this is also a 
substance, since God is a substance, and “God is love,” as it is written. But as He is a substance together 
with the Father and the Son, so that substance is together with them great, and together with them good, 
and together with them holy, and whatsoever else is said in reference to substance; since it is not one 
thing to God to be, and another to be great or to be good, and the rest, as we have shown above. For if 
love is less great therein [i.e. in God] than wisdom, then wisdom is loved in less degree than according to 
what it is; love is therefore equal, in order that wisdom may be loved according to its being; but wisdom is 
equal with the Father, as we have proved above; therefore also the Holy Spirit is equal; and if equal, equal 
in all things, on account of the absolute simplicity which is in that substance. And therefore they are not 
more than three: One who loves Him who is from Himself, and One who loves Him from whom He is, and 
Love itself. And if this last is nothing, how is “God love”? If it is not substance, how is God substance? 


CHAPTER 6 
HOW GOD IS A SUBSTANCE BOTH SIMPLE AND MANIFOLD 


8. But if it is asked how that substance is both simple and manifold: consider, first, why the creature is 
manifold, but in no way really simple. And first, all that is body is composed certainly of parts; so that 


therein one part is greater, another less, and the whole is greater than any part whatever or how great 
soever. For the heaven and the earth are parts of the whole bulk of the world; and the earth alone, and the 
heaven alone, is composed of innumerable parts; and its third part is less than the remainder, and the half 
of it is less than the whole; and the whole body of the world, which is usually called by its two parts, viz. 
the heaven and the earth, is certainly greater than the heaven alone or the earth alone. And in each 
several body, size is one thing, color another, shape another; for the same color and the same shape may 
remain with diminished size; and the same shape and the same size may remain with the color changed; 
and the same shape not remaining, yet the thing may be just as great, and of the same color. And 
whatever other things are predicated together of body can be changed either all together, or the larger 
part of them without the rest. And hence the nature of body is conclusively proved to be manifold, and in 
no respect simple. The spiritual creature also, that is, the soul, is indeed the more simple of the two if 
compared with the body; but if we omit the comparison with the body, it is manifold, and itself also not 
simple. For it is on this account more simple than the body, because it is not diffused in bulk through 
extension of place, but in each body, it is both whole in the whole, and whole in each several part of it; 
and, therefore, when anything takes place in any small particle whatever of the body, such as the soul can 
feel, although it does not take place in the whole body, yet the whole soul feels it, since the whole soul is 
not unconscious of it. But, nevertheless, since in the soul also it is one thing to be skillful, another to be 
indolent, another to be intelligent, another to be of retentive memory; since cupidity is one thing, fear 
another, joy another, sadness another; and since things innumerable, and in innumerable ways, are to be 
found in the nature of the soul, some without others, and some more, some less; it is manifest that its 
nature is not simple, but manifold. For nothing simple is changeable, but every creature is changeable. 


CHAPTER 7 


GOD IS A TRINITY, BUT NOT TRIPLE (TRIPLEX) 


But God is truly called in manifold ways, great, good, wise, blessed, true, and whatsoever other thing 
seems to be said of Him not unworthily: but His greatness is the same as His wisdom; for He is not great 
by bulk, but by power; and His goodness is the same as His wisdom and greatness, and His truth the same 
as all those things; and in Him it is not one thing to be blessed, and another to be great, or wise, or true, 
or good, or in a word to be Himself. 


9. Neither, since He is a Trinity, is He therefore to be thought triple (triplex) otherwise the Father alone, 
or the Son alone, will be less than the Father and Son together. Although, indeed, it is hard to see how we 
can Say, either the Father alone, or the Son alone; since both the Father is with the Son, and the Son with 
the Father, always and inseparably: not that both are the Father, or both are the Son; but because they are 
always one in relation to the other, and neither the one nor the other alone. But because we call even the 
Trinity itself God alone, although He is always with holy spirits and souls, but say that He only is God, 
because they are not also God with Him; so we call the Father the Father alone, not because He is 
separate from the Son, but because they are not both together the Father. 


CHAPTER 8 
NO ADDITION CAN BE MADE TO THE NATURE OF GOD 


Since, therefore, the Father alone, or the Son alone, or the Holy Spirit alone, is as great as is the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit together, in no manner is He to be called threefold. Forasmuch as bodies 
increase by union of themselves. For although he who cleaves to his wife is one body; yet it is a greater 
body than if it were that of the husband alone, or of the wife alone. But in spiritual things, when the less 
adheres to the greater, as the creature to the Creator, the former becomes greater than it was, not the 
latter. For in those things which are not great by bulk, to be greater is to be better. And the spirit of any 
creature becomes better, when it cleaves to the Creator, than if it did not so cleave; and therefore also 
greater because better. “He,” then, “that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit:” but yet the Lord does not 
therefore become greater, although he who is joined to the Lord does so. In God Himself, therefore when 
the equal Son, or the Holy Spirit equal to the Father and the Son, is joined to the equal Father, God does 
not become greater than each of them severally; because that perfectness cannot increase. But whether it 
be the Father, or the Son, or the Holy Spirit, He is perfect, and God the Father the Son and the Holy Spirit 
is perfect; and therefore He is a Trinity rather than triple. 


CHAPTER 9 


WHETHER ONE OR THE THREE PERSONS TOGETHER ARE CALLED THE ONLY GOD 


10. And since we are showing how we can say the Father alone, because there is no Father in the 
Godhead except Himself, we must consider also the opinion which holds that the only true God is not the 
Father alone, but the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit. For if any one should ask whether the Father 
alone is God, how can it be replied that He is not, unless perhaps we were to say that the Father indeed is 
God, but that He is not God alone, but that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are God alone? But then what 
shall we do with that testimony of the Lord? For He was speaking to the Father, and had named the Father 


as Him to whom He was speaking, when He says, “And this is life eternal, that they may know Thee the 
one true God.” And this the Arians indeed usually take, as if the Son were not true God. Passing them by, 
however, we must see whether, when it is said to the Father, “That they may know Thee the one true God,” 
we are forced to understand it as if He wished to intimate that the Father alone is the true God; lest we 
should not understand any to be God, except the three together, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Are we 
therefore, from the testimony of the Lord, both to call the Father the one true God, and the Son the one 
true God, and the Holy Spirit the one true God, and the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit together, that 
is, the Trinity itself together, not three true Gods but one true God? Or because He added, “And Jesus 
Christ whom Thou hast sent,” are we to supply “the one true God;” so that the order of the words is this, 
“That they may know Thee, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent, the one true God?” Why then did He 
omit to mention the Holy Spirit? Is it because it follows, that whenever we name One who cleaves to One 
by a harmony so great that through this harmony both are one, this harmony itself must be understood, 
although it is not mentioned? For in that place, too, the apostle seems as it were to pass over the Holy 
Spirit; and yet there, too, He is understood, where he says, “All are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ 
is God’s.” And again, “The head of the woman is the man, the head of the man is Christ, and the head of 
Christ is God.” But again, if God is only all three together, how can God be the head of Christ, that is, the 
Trinity the head of Christ, since Christ is in the Trinity in order that it may be the Trinity? Is that which is 
the Father with the Son, the head of that which is the Son alone? For the Father with the Son is God, but 
the Son alone is Christ: especially since it is the Word already made flesh that speaks; and according to 
this His humiliation also, the Father is greater than He, as He says, “for my Father is greater than I;” so 
that the very being of God, which is one to Him with the Father, is itself the head of the man who is 
mediator, which He is alone. For if we rightly call the mind the chief thing of man, that is, as it were the 
head of the human substance, although the man himself together with the mind is man; why is not the 
Word with the Father, which together is God, much more suitably and much more the head of Christ, 
although Christ as man cannot be understood except with the Word which was made flesh? But this, as we 
have already said, we shall consider somewhat more carefully hereafter. At present the equality and one 
and the same substance of the Trinity has been demonstrated as briefly as possible, that in whatever way 
that other question be determined, the more rigorous discussion of which we have deferred, nothing may 
hinder us from confessing the absolute equality of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER 10 


OF THE ATTRIBUTES ASSIGNED BY HILARY TO EACH PERSON. THE TRINITY IS REPRESENTED IN THINGS THAT 
ARE MADE 


11. A certain writer, when he would briefly intimate the special attributes of each of the persons in the 
Trinity, tells us that “Eternity is in the Father, form in the Image, use in the Gift.” And since he was a man 
of no mean authority in handling the Scriptures, and in the assertion of the faith, for it is Hilary who put 
this in his book (On the Trinity, ii.); I have searched into the hidden meaning of these words as far as I 
can, that is, of the Father, and the Image, and the Gift, of eternity, and of form, and of use. And I do not 
think that he intended more by the word eternity, than that the Father has not a father from whom He is; 
but the Son is from the Father, so as to be, and so as to be co-eternal with Him. For if an image perfectly 
fills the measure of that of which it is the image, then the image is made equal to that of which it is the 
image, not the latter to its own image. And in respect to this image he has named form, I believe on 
account of the quality of beauty, where there is at once such great fitness, and prime equality, and prime 
likeness, differing in nothing, and unequal in no respect, and in no part unlike, but answering exactly to 
Him whose image it is: where there is prime and absolute life, to whom it is not one thing to live, and 
another to be, but the same thing to be and to live; and prime and absolute intellect, to whom it is not one 
thing to live, another to understand, but to understand is to live, and is to be, and all things are one: as 
though a perfect Word (John i. 1), to which nothing is wanting, and a certain skill of the omnipotent and 
wise God, full of all living, unchangeable sciences, and all one in it, as itself is one from one, with whom it 
is one. Therein God knew all things which He made by it; and therefore, while times pass away and 
succeed, nothing passes away or succeeds to the knowledge of God. For things which are created are not 
therefore known by God, because they have been made; and not rather have been therefore made, even 
although changeable, because they are known unchangeably by Him. Therefore that unspeakable 
conjunction of the Father and His image is not without fruition, without love, without joy. Therefore that 
love, delight, felicity, or blessedness, if indeed it can be worthily expressed by any human word, is called 
by him, in short, Use; and is the Holy Spirit in the Trinity, not begotten, but the sweetness of the begetter 
and of the begotten, filling all creatures according to their capacity with abundant bountifulness and 
copiousness, that they may keep their proper order and rest satisfied in their proper place. 


12. Therefore all these things which are made by divine skill, show in themselves a certain unity, and 
form, and order; for each of them is both some one thing, as are the several natures of bodies and 
dispositions of souls; and is fashioned in some form, as are the figures or qualities of bodies, and the 
various learning or skill of souls; and seeks or preserves a certain order, as are the several weights or 
combinations of bodies and the loves or delights of souls. When therefore we regard the Creator, who is 
understood by the things that are made we must needs understand the Trinity of whom there appear 
traces in the creature, as is fitting. For in that Trinity is the supreme source of all things, and the most 
perfect beauty, and the most blessed delight. Those three, therefore, both seem to be mutually determined 


to each other, and are in themselves infinite. But here in corporeal things, one thing alone is not as much 
as three together, and two are something more than one; but in that highest Trinity one is as much as the 
three together, nor are two anything more than one. And They are infinite in themselves. So both each are 
in each, and all in each, and each in all, and all in all, and all are one. Let him who sees this, whether in 
part, or “through a glass and in an enigma,” rejoice in knowing God; and let him honor Him as God, and 
give thanks; but let him who does not see it, strive to see it through piety, not to cavil at it through 
blindness. Since God is one, but yet is a Trinity. Neither are we to take the words, “of whom, and through 
whom, and to whom are all things,” as used indiscriminately [i.e., to denote a unity without distinctions]; 
nor yet to denote many gods, for “to Him, be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 


Book VII 


The question is explained, which had been deferred in the previous book, viz. that God the Father, who 
begat the Son, His power and wisdom, is not only the Father of power and wisdom, but also Himself 
power and wisdom; and similarly the Holy Spirit: yet that there are not three powers or three wisdoms, 
but one power and one wisdom, as there is one God and one essence. Inquiry is then made, why the Latins 
say one essence, three persons, in God; but the Greeks, one essence, three substances or hypostases: and 
both modes of expression are shown to arise from the necessities of speech, that we might have an 
answer to give when asked, what three, while truly confessing that there are three, viz. the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER 1 


AUGUSTIN RETURNS TO THE QUESTION, WHETHER EACH PERSON OF THE TRINITY BY ITSELF IS WISDOM. WITH 
WHAT DIFFICULTY, OR IN WHAT WAY, THE PROPOSED QUESTION IS TO BE SOLVED 


1. Let us now inquire more carefully, so far as God grants, into that which a little before we deferred; 
whether each person also in the Trinity can also by Himself and not with the other two be called God, or 
great, or wise, or true, or omnipotent, or just, or anything else that can be said of God, not relatively, but 
absolutely; or whether these things cannot be said except when the Trinity is understood. For the question 
is raised,—because it is written, “Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God,”—whether He is so the 
Father of His own wisdom and His own power, as that He is wise with that wisdom which He begat, and 
powerful with that power which He begat; and whether, since He is always powerful and wise, He always 
begat power and wisdom. For if it be so, then, as we have said, why is He not also the Father of His own 
greatness by which He is great, and of His own goodness by which He is good, and of His own justice by 
which He is just, and whatever else there is? Or if all these things are understood, although under more 
names than one, to be in the same wisdom and power, so that that is greatness which is power, that is 
goodness which is wisdom, and that again is wisdom which is power, as we have already argued; then let 
us remember, that when I mention any one of these, I am to be taken as if I mentioned all. It is asked, 
then, whether the Father also by Himself is wise, and is Himself His own wisdom itself; or whether He is 
wise in the same way as He speaks. For He speaks by the Word which He begat, not by the word which is 
uttered, and sounds, and passes away, but by the Word which was with God, and the Word was God, and 
all things were made by Him: by the Word which is equal to Himself, by whom He always and 
unchangeably utters Himself. For He is not Himself the Word, as He is not the Son nor the image. But in 
speaking (putting aside those words of God in time which are produced in the creature, for they sound 
and pass away,—in speaking then) by that co-eternal Word, He is not understood singly, but with that 
Word itself, without whom certainly He does not speak. Is He then in such way wise as He is one who 
speaks, so as to be in such way wisdom, as He is the Word, and so that to be the Word is to be wisdom, 
that is, also to be power, so that power and wisdom and the Word may be the same, and be so called 
relatively as the Son and the image: and that the Father is not singly powerful or wise, but together with 
the power and wisdom itself which He begat (genuit); just as He is not singly one who speaks, but by that 
Word and together with that Word which He begat; and in like way great by that and together with that 
greatness, which He begat? And if He is not great by one thing, and God by another, but great by that 
whereby He is God, because it is not one thing to Him to be great and another to be God; it follows that 
neither is He God singly, but by that and together with that deity (deitas) which He begat; so that the Son 
is the deity of the Father, as He is the wisdom and power of the Father, and as He is the Word and image 
of the Father. And because it is not one thing to Him to be, another to be God, the Son is also the essence 
of the Father, as He is His Word and image. And hence also—except that He is the Father [the 
Unbegotten]—the Father is not anything unless because He has the Son; so that not only that which is 
meant by Father (which it is manifest He is not called relatively to Himself but to the Son, and therefore is 
the Father because He has the Son), but that which He is in respect to His own substance is so called, 
because He begat His own essence. For as He is great, only with that greatness which He begat, so also 
He is, only with that essence which He begat; because it is not one thing to Him to be, and another to be 
great. Is He therefore the Father of His own essence, in the same way as He is the Father of His own 
greatness, as He is the Father of His own power and wisdom? since His greatness is the same as His 
power, and His essence the same as His greatness. 


2. This discussion has arisen from that which is written, that “Christ is the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God.” Wherefore our discourse is compressed into these narrow limits, while we desire to speak things 
unspeakable; that either we must say that Christ is not the power of God and the wisdom of God, and so 
shamelessly and impiously resist the apostle; or we must acknowledge that Christ is indeed the power of 
God and the wisdom of God, but that His Father is not the Father of His own power and wisdom, which is 
not less impious; for so neither will He be the Father of Christ, because Christ is the power of God and the 


wisdom of God; or that the Father is not powerful with His own power, or wise with His own wisdom: and 
who shall dare to say this? Or yet, again, that we must understand, that in the Father it is one thing to be, 
another thing to be wise, so that He is not by that by which He is wise: a thing usually understood of the 
soul, which is at some times unwise, at others wise; as being by nature changeable, and not absolutely 
and perfectly simple. Or, again, that the Father is not anything in respect to His own substance; and that 
not only that He is the Father, but that He is, is said relatively to the Son. How then can the Son be of the 
same essence as the Father, seeing that the Father, in respect to Himself, is neither His own essence, nor 
is at all in respect to Himself, but even His essence is in relation to the Son? But, on the contrary, much 
more is He of one and the same essence, since the Father and Son are one and the same essence; seeing 
that the Father has His being itself not in respect to Himself, but to the Son, which essence He begat, and 
by which essence He is whatever He is. Therefore neither [person] is in respect to Himself alone; and both 
exist relatively the one to the other. Or is the Father alone not called Father of himself, but whatever He is 
called, is called relatively to the Son, but the Son is predicated of in reference to Himself? And if it be so, 
what is predicated of Him in reference to Himself? Is it His essence itself? But the Son is the essence of 
the Father, as He is the power and wisdom of the Father, as He is the Word of the Father, and the image of 
the Father. Or if the Son is called essence in reference to Himself, but the Father is not essence, but the 
begetter of the essence, and is not in respect to Himself, but is by that very essence which He begat; as 
He is great by that greatness which He begat: therefore the Son is also called greatness in respect to 
Himself; therefore He is also called, in like manner, power, and wisdom, and word, and image. But what 
can be more absurd than that He should be called image in respect to Himself? Or if image and word are 
not the very same with power and wisdom, but the former are spoken relatively, and the latter in respect 
to self, not to another; then we get to this, that the Father is not wise with that wisdom which He begat, 
because He Himself cannot be spoken relatively to it, and it cannot be spoken relatively to Him. For all 
things which are said relatively are said reciprocally; therefore it remains that even in essence the Son is 
spoken of relatively to the Father. But from this is educed a most unexpected sense: that essence itself is 
not essence, or at least that, when it is called essence, not essence but something relative is intimated. As 
when we speak of a master, essence is not intimated, but a relative which has reference to a slave; but 
when we speak of a man, or any such thing which is said in respect to self not to something else, then 
essence is intimated. Therefore when a man is called a master, man himself is essence, but he is called 
master relatively; for he is called man in respect to himself, but master in respect to his slave. But in 
regard to the point from which we started, if essence itself is spoken relatively, essence itself is not 
essence. Add further, that all essence which is spoken of relatively, is also something, although the 
relation be taken away; as e.g. in the case of a man who is a master, and a man who is a slave, and a horse 
that is a beast of burden, and money that is a pledge, the man, and the horse, and the money are spoken 
in respect to themselves, and are substances or essences; but master, and slave, and beast of burden, and 
pledge, are spoken relatively to something. But if there were not a man, that is, some substance, there 
would be none who could be called relatively a master; and if there were no horse having a certain 
essence, there would be nothing that could be called relatively a beast of burden; so if money were not 
some kind of substance, it could not be called relatively a pledge. Wherefore, if the Father also is not 
something in respect to Himself then there is no one at all that can be spoken of relatively to something. 
For it is not as it is with color. The color of a thing is referred to the thing colored, and color is not spoken 
at all in reference to substance, but is always of something that is colored; but that thing of which it is the 
color, even if it is referred to color in respect to its being colored, is yet, in respect to its being a body, 
spoken of in respect to substance. But in no way may we think, in like manner, that the Father cannot be 
called anything in respect to His own substance, but that whatever He is called, He is called in relation to 
the Son; while the same Son is spoken of both in respect to His own substance and in relation to the 
Father, when He is called great greatness, and powerful power, plainly in respect to Himself, and the 
greatness and power of the great and powerful Father, by which the Father is great and powerful. It is not 
so; but both are substance, and both are one substance. And as it is absurd to say that whiteness is not 
white, so is it absurd to say that wisdom is not wise; and as whiteness is called white in respect to itself, 
so also wisdom is called wise in respect to itself. But the whiteness of a body is not an essence, since the 
body itself is the essence, and that is a quality of it; and hence also a body is said from that quality to be 
white, to which body to be is not the same thing as to be white. For the form in it is one thing, and the 
color another; and both are not in themselves, but in a certain bulk, which bulk is neither form nor color, 
but is formed and colored. True wisdom is both wise, and wise in itself. And since in the case of every soul 
that becomes wise by partaking of wisdom, if it again becomes foolish, yet wisdom in itself remains; nor 
when that soul was changed into folly is the wisdom likewise so changed; therefore wisdom is not in him 
who becomes wise by it, in the same manner as whiteness is in the body which is by it made white. For 
when the body has been changed into another color, that whiteness will not remain, but will altogether 
cease to be. But if the Father who begat wisdom is also made wise by it, and to be is not to Him the same 
as to be wise, then the Son is His quality, not His offspring; and there will no longer be absolute simplicity 
in the Godhead. But far be it from being so, since in truth in the Godhead is absolutely simple essence, 
and therefore to be is there the same as to be wise. But if to be is there the same as to be wise, then the 
Father is not wise by that wisdom which He begat; otherwise He did not beget it, but it begat Him. For 
what else do we say when we Say, that to Him to be is the same as to be wise, unless that He is by that 
whereby He is wise? Wherefore, that which is the cause to Him of being wise, is itself also the cause to 
Him that He is; and accordingly, if the wisdom which He begat is the cause to Him of being wise, it is also 
the cause to Him that He is; and this cannot be the case, except either by begetting or by creating Him. 


But no one ever said in any sense that wisdom is either the begetter or the creator of the Father; for what 
could be more senseless? Therefore both the Father Himself is wisdom, and the Son is in such way called 
the wisdom of the Father, as He is called the light of the Father; that is, that in the same manner as light 
from light, and yet both one light, so we are to understand wisdom of wisdom, and yet both one wisdom; 
and therefore also one essence, since, in God, to be, is the same as to be wise. For what to be wise is to 
wisdom, and to be able is to power, and to be eternal is to eternity, and to be just to justice, and to be 
great to greatness, that being itself is to essence. And since in the Divine simplicity, to be wise is nothing 
else than to be, therefore wisdom there is the same as essence. 


CHAPTER 2 


THE FATHER AND THE SON ARE TOGETHER ONE WISDOM, AS ONE ESSENCE, ALTHOUGH NOT TOGETHER ONE 
WORD 


3. Therefore the Father and the Son together are one essence, and one greatness, and one truth, and one 
wisdom. But the Father and Son both together are not one Word, because both together are not one Son. 
For as the Son is referred to the Father, and is not so called in respect to Himself, so also the Word is 
referred to him whose Word it is, when it is called the Word. Since He is the Son in that He is the Word, 
and He is the Word in that He is the Son. Inasmuch, therefore, as the Father and the Son together are 
certainly not one Son, it follows that the Father and the Son together are not the one Word of both. And 
therefore He is not the Word in that He is wisdom; since He is not called the Word in respect to Himself, 
but only relatively to Him whose Word He is, as He is called the Son in relation to the Father; but He is 
wisdom by that whereby He is essence. And therefore, because one essence, one wisdom. But since the 
Word is also wisdom, yet is not thereby the Word because He is wisdom for He is understood to be the 
Word relatively, but wisdom essentially: let us understand, that when He is called the Word, it is meant, 
wisdom that is born, so as to be both the Son and the Image; and that when these two words are used, 
namely wisdom (is) born, in one of the two, namely born, both Word, and Image, and Son, are understood, 
and in all these names essence is not expressed, since they are spoken relatively; but in the other word, 
namely wisdom, since it is spoken also in respect to substance, for wisdom is wise in itself, essence also is 
expressed, and that being of His which is to be wise. Whence the Father and Son together are one 
wisdom, because one essence, and singly wisdom of wisdom, as essence of essence. And hence they are 
not therefore not one essence, because the Father is not the Son, and the Son is not the Father, or 
because the Father is un-begotten, but the Son is begotten: since by these names only their relative 
attributes are expressed. But both together are one wisdom and one essence; in which to be, is the same 
as to be wise. And both together are not the Word or the Son, since to be is not the same as to be the 
Word or the Son, as we have already sufficiently shown that these terms are spoken relatively. 


CHAPTER 3 


WHY THE SON CHIEFLY IS INTIMATED IN THE SCRIPTURES BY THE NAME OF WISDOM, WHILE BOTH THE FATHER 
AND THE HOLY SPIRIT ARE WISDOM. THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT, TOGETHER WITH THE FATHER AND THE SON, IS 
ONE WISDOM 


4. Why, then, is scarcely anything ever said in the Scriptures of wisdom, unless to show that it is begotten 
or created of God?—begotten in the case of that Wisdom by which all things are made; but created or 
made, as in men, when they are converted to that Wisdom which is not created and made but begotten, 
and are so enlightened; for in these men themselves there comes to be something which may be called 
their wisdom: even as the Scriptures foretell or narrate, that “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us;” for in this way Christ was made wisdom, because He was made man. Is it on this account that wisdom 
does not speak in these books, nor is anything spoken of it, except to declare that it is born of God, or 
made by Him (although the Father is Himself wisdom), namely, because wisdom ought to be commended 
and imitated by us, by the imitation of which we are fashioned [rightly]? For the Father speaks it, that it 
may be His Word: yet not as a word producing a sound proceeds from the mouth, or is thought before it is 
pronounced. For this word is completed in certain spaces of time, but that is eternal, and speaks to us by 
enlightening us, what ought to be spoken to men, both of itself and of the Father. And therefore He says, 
“No man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal Him:” since the Father reveals by the Son, that is, by His Word. For if that 
word which we utter, and which is temporal and transitory, declares both itself, and that of which we 
speak, how much more the Word of God, by which all things are made? For this Word so declares the 
Father as He is the Father; because both itself so is, and is that which is the Father, in so far as it is 
wisdom and essence. For in so far as it is the Word, it is not what the Father is; because the Word is not 
the Father, and Word is spoken relatively, as is also Son, which assuredly is not the Father. And therefore 
Christ is the power and wisdom of God, because He Himself, being also power and wisdom, is from the 
Father, who is power and wisdom; as He is light of the Father, who is light, and the fountain of life with 
God the Father, who is Himself assuredly the fountain of life. For “with Thee,” He says, “is the fountain of 
life, and in Thy light shall we see light.” Because, “as the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to 
the Son to have life in Himself:” and, “He was the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world:” and this light, “the Word,” was “with God;” but “the Word also was God;” and “God is light, 
and in Him is no darkness at all:” but a light that is not corporeal, but spiritual; yet not in such way 


spiritual, that it was wrought by illumination, as it was said to the apostles, “Ye are the light of the world,” 
but “the light which lighteth every man,” that very supreme wisdom itself who is God, of whom we now 
treat. The Son therefore is Wisdom of wisdom, namely the Father, as He is Light of light, and God of God; 
so that both the Father singly is light, and the Son singly is light; and the Father singly is God, and the Son 
singly is God: therefore the Father also singly is wisdom, and the Son singly is wisdom. And as both 
together are one light and one God, so both are one wisdom. But the Son is “by God made unto us 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification;” because we turn ourselves to Him in time, that is, from 
some particular time, that we may remain with Him for ever. And He Himself from a certain time was “the 
Word made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 


5. On this account, then, when anything concerning wisdom is declared or narrated in the Scriptures, 
whether as itself speaking, or where anything is spoken of it, the Son chiefly is intimated to us. And by the 
example of Him who is the image, let us also not depart from God, since we also are the Image of God: not 
indeed that which is equal to Him, since we are made so by the Father through the Son, and not born of 
the Father, as that is. And we are so, because we are enlightened with light; but that is so, because it is 
the light that enlightens; and which, therefore, being without pattern, is to us a pattern. For He does not 
imitate any one going before Him, in respect to the Father, from whom He is never separable at all, since 
He is the very same substance with Him from whom He is. But we by striving imitate Him who abides, and 
follow Him who stands still, and walking in Him, reach out towards Him; because He is made for us a way 
in time by His humiliation, which is to us an eternal abiding-place by His divinity. For since to pure 
intellectual spirits, who have not fallen through pride, He gives an example in the form of God and as 
equal with God and as God; so, in order that He might also give Himself as an example of returning to 
fallen man who on account of the uncleanness of sins and the punishment of mortality cannot see God, 
“He emptied Himself;” not by changing His own divinity, but by assuming our changeableness: and 
“taking upon Him the form of a servant” He came to us into this world,” who “was in this world,” because 
“the world was made by Him;” that He might be an example upwards to those who see God, an example 
downwards to those who admire man, an example to the sound to persevere, an example to the sick to be 
made whole, an example to those who are to die that they may not fear, an example to the dead that they 
may rise again, “that in all things He might have the pre-eminence.” So that, because man ought not to 
follow any except God to blessedness, and yet cannot perceive God; by following God made man, he might 
follow at once Him whom he could perceive, and whom he ought to follow. Let us then love Him and 
cleave to Him, by charity spread abroad in our hearts, through the Holy Spirit which is given unto us. It is 
not therefore to be wondered at, if, on account of the example which the Image, which is equal to the 
Father, gives to us, in order that we may be refashioned after the image of God, Scripture, when it speaks 
of wisdom, speaks of the Son, whom we follow by living wisely; although the Father also is wisdom, as He 
is both light and God. 


6. The Holy Spirit also, whether we are to call Him that absolute love which joins together Father and 
Son, and joins us also from beneath, that so that is not unfitly said which is written, “God is love;” how is 
He not also Himself wisdom, since He is light, because “God is light”? or whether after any other way the 
essence of the Holy Spirit is to be singly and properly named; then, too, since He is God, He is certainly 
light; and since He is light, He is certainly wisdom. But that the Holy Spirit is God, Scripture proclaims by 
the apostle, who says, “Know ye not that ye are the temple of God?” and immediately subjoins, “And the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you;” for God dwelleth in His own temple. For the Spirit of God does not dwell in 
the temple of God as a servant, since he says more plainly in another place, “Know ye not that your body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, and which ye have of God, and ye are not your own? For 
ye are bought with a great price: therefore glorify God in your body.” But what is wisdom, except spiritual 
and unchangeable light? For yonder sun also is light, but it is corporeal; and the spiritual creature also is 
light, but it is not unchangeable. Therefore the Father is light, the Son is light, and the Holy Spirit is light; 
but together not three lights, but one light. And so the Father is wisdom, the Son is wisdom, and the Holy 
Spirit is wisdom, and together not three wisdoms, but one wisdom: and because in the Trinity to be is the 
same as to be wise, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are one essence. Neither in the Trinity is it one thing 
to be and another to be God; therefore the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are one God. 


CHAPTER 4 


HOW IT WAS BROUGHT ABOUT THAT THE GREEKS SPEAK OF THREE HYPOSTASES, THE LATINS OF THREE 
PERSONS. SCRIPTURE NOWHERE SPEAKS OF THREE PERSONS IN ONE GOD 


7. For the sake, then, of speaking of things that cannot be uttered, that we may be able in some way to 
utter what we are able in no way to utter fully, our Greek friends have spoken of one essence, three 
substances; but the Latins of one essence or substance, three persons; because, as we have already said, 
essence usually means nothing else than substance in our language, that is, in Latin. And provided that 
what is said is understood only in a mystery, such a way of speaking was sufficient, in order that there 
might be something to say when it was asked what the three are, which the true faith pronounces to be 
three, when it both declares that the Father is not the Son, and that the Holy Spirit, which is the gift of 
God, is neither the Father nor the Son. When, then, it is asked what the three are, or who the three are, 
we betake ourselves to the finding out of some special or general name under which we may embrace 
these three; and no such name occurs to the mind, because the super-eminence of the Godhead surpasses 


the power of customary speech. For God is more truly thought than He is altered, and exists more truly 
than He is thought. For when we say that Jacob was not the same as Abraham, but that Isaac was neither 
Abraham nor Jacob, certainly we confess that they are three, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. But when it is 
asked what three, we reply three men, calling them in the plural by a specific name; but if we were to say 
three animals, then by a generic name; for man, as the ancients have defined him, is a rational, mortal 
animal: or again, as our Scriptures usually speak, three souls, since it is fitting to denominate the whole 
from the better part, that is, to denominate both body and soul, which is the whole man, from the soul; for 
so it is said that seventy-five souls went down into Egypt with Jacob, instead of saying so many men. 
Again, when we say that your horse is not mine, and that a third belonging to some one else is neither 
mine nor yours, then we confess that there are three; and if any one ask what three, we answer three 
horses by a specific name, but three animals by a generic one. And yet again, when we say that an ox is 
not a horse, but that a dog is neither an ox nor a horse, we speak of a three; and if any one questions us 
what three, we do not speak now by a specific name of three horses, or three oxen, or three dogs, because 
the three are not contained under the same species, but by a generic name, three animals; or if under a 
higher genus, three substances, or three creatures, or three natures. But whatsoever things are expressed 
in the plural number specifically by one name, can also be expressed generically by one name. But all 
things which are generically called by one name cannot also be called specifically by one name. For three 
horses, which is a specific name, we also call three animals; but, a horse, and an ox, and a dog, we call 
only three animals or substances, which are generic names, or anything else that can be spoken 
generically concerning them; but we cannot speak of them as three horses, or oxen, or dogs, which are 
specific names; for we express those things by one name, although in the plural number, which have that 
in common that is signified by the name. For Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, have in common that which 
is man; therefore they are called three men: a horse also, and an ox, and a dog, have in common that 
which is animal; therefore they are called three animals. So three several laurels we also call three trees; 
but a laurel, and a myrtle, and an olive, we call only three trees, or three substances, or three natures: 
and so three stones we call also three bodies; but stone, and wood, and iron, we call only three bodies, or 
by any other higher generic name by which they can be called. Of the Father, therefore, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, seeing that they are three, let us ask what three they are, and what they have in common. For 
the being the Father is not common to them, so that they should be interchangeably fathers to one 
another: as friends, since they are so called relatively to each other, can be called three friends, because 
they are so mutually to each other. But this is not the case in the Trinity, since the Father only is there 
father; and not Father of two, but of the Son only. Neither are they three Sons, since the Father there is 
not the Son, nor is the Holy Spirit. Neither three Holy Spirits, because the Holy Spirit also, in that proper 
meaning by which He is also called the gift of God, is neither the Father nor the Son. What three 
therefore? For if three persons, then that which is meant by person is common to them; therefore this 
name is either specific or generic to them, according to the manner of speaking. But where there is no 
difference of nature, there things that are several in number are so expressed generically, that they can 
also be expressed specifically. For the difference of nature causes, that a laurel, and a myrtle, and an 
olive, or a horse, and an ox, and a dog, are not called by the specific name, the former of three laurels, or 
the latter of three oxen, but by the generic name, the former of three trees, and the latter of three 
animals. But here, where there is no difference of essence, it is necessary that these three should have a 
specific name, which yet is not to be found. For person is a generic name, insomuch that man also can be 
so called, although there is so great a difference between man and God. 


8. Further, in regard to that very generic (generalis) word, if on this account we say three persons, 
because that which person means is common to them (otherwise they can in no way be so called, just as 
they are not called three sons, because that which son means is not common to them); why do we not also 
say three Gods? For certainly, since the Father is a person, and the Son a person, and the Holy Spirit a 
person, therefore there are three persons: since then the Father is God, and the Son God, and the Holy 
Spirit God, why not three Gods? Or else, since on account of their ineffable union these three are together 
one God, why not also one person; so that we could not say three persons, although we call each a person 
singly, just as we cannot say three Gods, although we call each singly God, whether the Father, or the Son, 
or the Holy Spirit? Is it because Scripture does not say three Gods? But neither do we find that Scripture 
anywhere mentions three persons. Or is it because Scripture does not call these three, either three 
persons or one person (for we read of the person of the Lord, but not of the Lord as a person), that 
therefore it was lawful through the mere necessity of speaking and reasoning to say three persons, not 
because Scripture says it, but because Scripture does not contradict it: whereas, if we were to say three 
Gods, Scripture would contradict it, which says, “Hear, O Israel; the Lord thy God is one God?” Why then 
is it not also lawful to say three essences; which, in like manner, as Scripture does not say, so neither does 
it contradict? For if essence is a specific (specialis) name common to three, why are They not to be called 
three essences, as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are called three men, because man is the specific name 
common to all men? But if essence is not a specific name, but a generic one, since man, and cattle, and 
tree, and constellation, and angel, are called essences; why are not these called three essences, as three 
horses are called three animals, and three laurels are called three trees, and three stones three bodies? 
Or if they are not called three essences, but one essence, on account of the unity of the Trinity, why is it 
not the case, that on account of the same unity of the Trinity they are not to be called three substances or 
three persons, but one substance and one person? For as the name of essence is common to them, so that 
each singly is called essence, so the name of either substance or person is common to them. For that 
which must be understood of persons according to our usage, this is to be understood of substances 


according to the Greek usage; for they say three substances, one essence, in the same way as we say 
three persons, one essence or substance. 


9. What therefore remains, except that we confess that these terms sprang from the necessity of 
speaking, when copious reasoning was required against the devices or errors of the heretics? For when 
human weakness endeavored to utter in speech to the senses of man what it grasps in the secret places of 
the mind in proportion to its comprehension respecting the Lord God its creator, whether by devout faith, 
or by any discernment whatsoever; it feared to say three essences, lest any difference should be 
understood to exist in that absolute equality. Again, it could not say that there were not three somewhats 
(tria quaedam), for it was because Sabellius said this that he fell into heresy. For it must be devoutly 
believed, as most certainly known from the Scriptures, and must be grasped by the mental eye with 
undoubting perception, that there is both Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit; and that the Son is not the 
same with the Father, nor the Holy Spirit the same with the Father or the Son. It sought then what three it 
should call them, and answered substances or persons; by which names it did not intend diversity to be 
meant, but singleness to be denied: that not only unity might be understood therein from the being called 
one essence, but also Trinity from the being called three substances or persons. For if it is the same thing 
with God to be (esse) as to subsist (subsistere), they were not to be called three substances, in such sense 
as they are not called three essences; just as, because it is the same thing with God to be as to be wise, as 
we do not say three essences, so neither three wisdoms. For so, because it is the same thing to Him to be 
God as to be, it is not right to say three essences, as it is not right to say three Gods. But if it is one thing 
to God to be, another to subsist, as it is one thing to God to be, another to be the Father or the Lord (for 
that which He is, is spoken in respect to Himself, but He is called Father in relation to the Son, and Lord 
in relation to the creature which serves Him); therefore He subsists relatively, as He begets relatively, and 
bears rule relatively: so then substance will be no longer substance, because it will be relative. For as 
from being, He is called essence, so from subsisting, we speak of substance. But it is absurd that 
substance should be spoken relatively, for everything subsists in respect to itself; how much more God? 


CHAPTER 5 


IN GOD, SUBSTANCE IS SPOKEN IMPROPERLY, ESSENCE PROPERLY 


10. If, however, it is fitting that God should be said to subsist—(For this word is rightly applied to those 
things, in which as subjects those things are, which are said to be in a subject, as color or shape in body. 
For body subsists, and so is substance; but those things are in the body, which subsists and is their 
subject, and they are not substances, but are in a substance: and so, if either that color or that shape 
ceases to be, it does not deprive the body of being a body, because it is not of the being of body, that it 
should retain this or that shape or color; therefore neither changeable nor simple things are properly 
called substances.)—If, I say, God subsists so that He can be properly called a substance, then there is 
something in Him as it were in a subject, and He is not simple, i.e. such that to Him to be is the same as is 
anything else that is said concerning Him in respect to Himself; as, for instance, great, omnipotent, good, 
and whatever of this kind is not unfitly said of God. But it is an impiety to say that God subsists, and is a 
subject in relation to His own goodness, and that this goodness is not a substance or rather essence, and 
that God Himself is not His own goodness, but that it is in Him as in a subject. And hence it is clear that 
God is improperly called substance, in order that He may be understood to be, by the more usual name 
essence, which He is truly and properly called; so that perhaps it is right that God alone should be called 
essence. For He is truly alone, because He is unchangeable; and declared this to be His own name to His 
servant Moses, when He says, “I am that I am;” and, “Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel: He 
who is hath sent me unto you.” However, whether He be called essence, which He is properly called, or 
substance, which He is called improperly, He is called both in respect to Himself, not relatively to 
anything; whence to God to be is the same thing as to subsist; and so the Trinity, if one essence, is also 
one substance. Perhaps therefore they are more conveniently called three persons than three substances. 


CHAPTER 6 


WHY WE DO NOT IN THE TRINITY SPEAK OF ONE PERSON, AND THREE ESSENCES. WHAT HE OUGHT TO BELIEVE 
CONCERNING THE TRINITY WHO DOES NOT RECEIVE WHAT IS SAID ABOVE. MAN IS BOTH AFTER THE IMAGE, 
AND IS THE IMAGE OF GOD 


11. But lest I should seem to favor ourselves [the Latins], let us make this further inquiry. Although they 
[the Greeks] also, if they pleased, as they call three substances three hypostases, so might call three 
persons three “prosopa,” yet they preferred that word which, perhaps, was more in accordance with the 
usage of their language. For the case is the same with the word persons also; for to God it is not one thing 
to be, another to be a person, but it is absolutely the same thing. For if to be is said in respect to Himself, 
but person relatively; in this way we should say three persons, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; just as we 
speak of three friends, or three relations, or three neighbors, in that they are so mutually, not that each 
one of them is so in respect to himself. Wherefore any one of these is the friend of the other two, or the 
relation, or the neighbor, because these names have a relative signification. What then? Are we to call the 
Father the person of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, or the Son the person of the Father and of the Holy 
Spirit, or the Holy Spirit the person of the Father and of the Son? But neither is the word person 


commonly so used in any case; nor in this Trinity, when we speak of the person of the Father, do we mean 
anything else than the substance of the Father. Wherefore, as the substance of the Father is the Father 
Himself, not as He is the Father, but as He is, so also the person of the Father is not anything else than the 
Father Himself; for He is called a person in respect to Himself, not in respect to the Son, or the Holy 
Spirit: just as He is called in respect to Himself both God and great, and good, and just, and anything else 
of the kind; and just as to Him to be is the same as to be God, or as to be great, or as to be good, so it is 
the same thing to Him to be, as to be a person. Why, therefore, do we not call these three together one 
person, aS one essence and one God, but say three persons, while we do not say three Gods or three 
essences; unless it be because we wish some one word to serve for that meaning whereby the Trinity is 
understood, that we might not be altogether silent, when asked, what three, while we confessed that they 
are three? For if essence is the genus, and substance or person the species, as some think, then I must 
omit what I just now said, that they ought to be called three essences, as they are called three substances 
or persons; as three horses are called three horses, and the same are called three animals, since horse is 
the species, animal the genus. For in this case the species is not spoken of in the plural, and the genus in 
the singular, as if we were to say that three horses were one animal; but as they are three horses by the 
special name, so they are three animals by the generic one. But if they say that the name of substance or 
person does not signify species, but something singular and individual; so that any one is not so called a 
substance or person as he is called a man, for man is common to all men, but in the same manner as he is 
called this or that man, as Abraham, as Isaac, as Jacob, or anyone else who, if present, could be pointed 
out with the finger: so will the same reason reach these too. For as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, are called 
three individuals, so are they called three men, and three souls. Why then are both the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, if we are to reason about them also according to genus and species and individual, 
not so called three essences, as they are called three substances or persons? But this, as I said, I pass 
over: but I do affirm, that if essence is a genus, then a single essence has no species; just as, because 
animal is a genus, a single animal has no species. Therefore the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are not three 
species of one essence. But if essence is a species, as man is a species, but those are three which we call 
substances or persons, then they have the same species in common, in such way as Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob have in common the species which is called man; not as man is subdivided into Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, so can one man also be subdivided into several single men; for this is altogether impossible, since 
one man is already a single man. Why then is one essence subdivided into three substances or persons? 
For if essence is a species, as man is, then one essence is as one man is: or do we, as we Say that any 
three human beings of the same sex, of the same constitution of body, of the same mind, are one nature,— 
for they are three human beings, but one nature,—so also say in the Trinity three substances one essence, 
or three persons one substance or essence? But this is somehow a parallel case, since the ancients also 
who spoke Latin, before they had these terms, which have not long come into use, that is, essence or 
substance, used for them to say nature. We do not therefore use these terms according to genus or 
species, but as if according to a matter that is common and the same. Just as if three statues were made of 
the same gold, we should say three statues one gold, yet should neither call the gold genus, and the 
statues species; nor the gold species, and the statues individuals. For no species goes beyond its own 
individuals, so as to comprehend anything external to them. For when I define what man is, which is a 
specific name, every several man that exists is contained in the same individual definition, neither does 
anything belong to it which is not a man. But when I define gold, not statues alone, if they be gold, but 
rings also, and anything else that is made of gold, will belong to gold; and even if nothing were made of it, 
it would still be called gold; since, even if there were no gold statues, there will not therefore be no 
statues at all. Likewise no species goes beyond the definition of its genus. For when I define animal, since 
horse is a species of this genus, every horse is an animal; but every statue is not gold. So, although in the 
case of three golden statues we should rightly say three statues, one gold; yet we do not so Say it, as to 
understand gold to be the genus, and the statues to be species. Therefore neither do we so call the Trinity 
three persons or substances, one essence and one God, as though three somethings subsisted out of one 
matter [leaving a remainder, i. e.]; although whatever that is, it is unfolded in these three. For there is 
nothing else of that essence besides the Trinity. Yet we say three persons of the same essence, or three 
persons one essence; but we do not say three persons out of the same essence, as though therein essence 
were one thing, and person another, as we can say three statues out of the same gold; for there it is one 
thing to be gold, another to be statues. And when we say three men one nature, or three men of the same 
nature, they also can be called three men out of the same nature, since out of the same nature there can 
be also three other such men. But in that essence of the Trinity, in no way can any other person whatever 
exist out of the same essence. Further, in these things, one man is not as much as three men together; and 
two men are something more than one man: and in equal statues, three together amount to more of gold 
than each singly, and one amounts to less of gold than two. But in God it is not so; for the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit together is not a greater essence than the Father alone or the Son alone; but these 
three substances or persons, if they must be so called, together are equal to each singly: which the 
natural man does not comprehend. For he cannot think except under the conditions of bulk and space, 
either small or great, since phantasms or as it were images of bodies flit about in his mind. 


12. And until he be purged from this uncleanness, let him believe in the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, one 
God, alone, great, omnipotent, good, just, merciful, Creator of all things visible and invisible, and 
whatsoever can be worthily and truly said of Him in proportion to human capacity. And when he is told 
that the Father only is God, let him not separate from Him the Son or the Holy Spirit; for together with 
Him He is the only God, together with whom also He is one God; because, when we are told that the Son 


also is the only God, we must needs take it without any separation of the Father or the Holy Spirit. And let 
him so say one essence, as not to think one to be either greater or better than, or in any respect differing 
from, another. Yet not that the Father Himself is both Son and Holy Spirit, or whatever else each is singly 
called in relation to either of the others; as Word, which is not said except of the Son, or Gift, which is not 
said except of the Holy Spirit. And on this account also they admit the plural number, as it is written in the 
Gospel, “I and my Father are one.” He has both said “one,” and “we are one,” according to essence, 
because they are the same God; “we are,” according to relation, because the one is Father, the other is 
Son. Sometimes also the unity of the essence is left unexpressed, and the relatives alone are mentioned in 
the plural number: “My Father and I will come unto him, and make our abode with him.” We will come, 
and we will make our abode, is the plural number, since it was said before, “I and my Father,” that is, the 
Son and the Father, which terms are used relatively to one another. Sometimes the meaning is altogether 
latent, as in Genesis: “Let us make man after our image and likeness.” Both let us make and our is said in 
the plural, and ought not to be received except as of relatives. For it was not that gods might make, or 
make after the image and likeness of gods; but that the Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit might make after 
the image of the Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit, that man might subsist as the image of God. And God is 
the Trinity. But because that image of God was not made altogether equal to Him, as being not born of 
Him, but created by Him; in order to signify this, he is in such way the image as that he is “after the 
image,” that is, he is not made equal by parity, but approaches to Him by a sort of likeness. For approach 
to God is not by intervals of place, but by likeness, and withdrawal from Him is by unlikeness. For there 
are some who draw this distinction, that they will have the Son to be the image, but man not to be the 
image, but “after the image.” But the apostle refutes them, saying, “For a man indeed ought not to cover 
his head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God.” He did not say after the image, but the image. 
And this image, since it is elsewhere spoken of as after the image, is not as if it were said relatively to the 
Son, who is the image equal to the Father; otherwise he would not say after our image. For how our, when 
the Son is the image of the Father alone? But man is said to be “after the image,” on account, as we have 
said, of the inequality of the likeness; and therefore after our image, that man might be the image of the 
Trinity; not equal to the Trinity as the Son is equal to the Father, but approaching to it, as has been said, 
by a certain likeness; just as nearness may in a sense be signified in things distant from each other, not in 
respect of place, but of a sort of imitation. For it is also said, “Be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind;” to whom he likewise says, “Be ye therefore imitators of God as dear children.” For it is said to the 
new man, “which is renewed to the knowledge of God, after the image of Him that created him.” Or if we 
choose to admit the plural number, in order to meet the needs of argument, even putting aside relative 
terms, that so we may answer in one term when it is asked what three, and say three substances or three 
persons; then let no one think of any bulk or interval, or of any distance of howsoever little unlikeness, so 
that in the Trinity any should be understood to be even a little less than another, in whatsoever way one 
thing can be less than another: in order that there may be neither a confusion of persons, nor such a 
distinction as that there should be any inequality. And if this cannot be grasped by the understanding, let 
it be held by faith, until He shall dawn in the heart who says by the prophet, “If ye will not believe, surely 
ye shall not understand.” 


Book VIII 


Explains and proves that not only the Father is not greater than the Son, but neither are both together 
anything greater than the Holy Spirit, nor any two together in the same trinity anything greater than one, 
nor all three together anything greater than each severally. It is then shown how the nature itself of God 
may be understood from our understanding of truth, and from our knowledge of the supreme good, and 
from the innate love of righteousness, whereby a righteous soul is loved even by a soul that is itself not 
yet righteous. But it is urged above all, that the knowledge of God is to be sought by love, which God is 
said to be in the Scriptures; and in this love is also pointed out the existence of some trace of a trinity. 


PREFACE 


THE CONCLUSION OF WHAT HAS BEEN SAID ABOVE. THE RULE TO BE OBSERVED IN THE MORE DIFFICULT 
QUESTIONS OF THE FAITH 


We have said elsewhere that those things are predicated specially in the Trinity as belonging severally to 
each person, which are predicated relatively the one to the other, as Father and Son, and the gift of both, 
the Holy Spirit; for the Father is not the Trinity, nor the Son the Trinity, nor the gift the Trinity: but what 
whenever each is singly spoken of in respect to themselves, then they are not spoken of as three in the 
plural number, but one, the Trinity itself, as the Father God, the Son God, and the Holy Spirit God; the 
Father good, the Son good, and the Holy Spirit good; and the Father omnipotent, the Son omnipotent, and 
the Holy Spirit omnipotent: yet neither three Gods, nor three goods, nor three omnipotents, but one God, 
good, omnipotent, the Trinity itself; and whatsoever else is said of them not relatively in respect to each 
other, but individually in respect to themselves. For they are thus spoken of according to essence, since in 
them to be is the same as to be great, as to be good, as to be wise, and whatever else is said of each 
person individually therein, or of the Trinity itself, in respect to themselves. And that therefore they are 
called three persons, or three substances, not in order that any difference of essence may be understood, 
but that we may be able to answer by some one word, should any one ask what three, or what three 
things? And that there is so great an equality in that Trinity, that not only the Father is not greater than 
the Son, as regards divinity, but neither are the Father and Son together greater than the Holy Spirit; nor 
is each individual person, whichever it be of the three, less than the Trinity itself. This is what we have 
said; and if it is handled and repeated frequently, it becomes, no doubt, more familiarly known: yet some 
limit, too, must be put to the discussion, and we must supplicate God with most devout piety, that He will 
open our understanding, and take away the inclination of disputing, in order that our minds may discern 
the essence of the truth, that has neither bulk nor moveableness. Now, therefore, so far as the Creator 
Himself aids us in His marvellous mercy, let us consider these subjects, into which we will enter more 
deeply than we entered into those which preceded, although they are in truth the same; preserving the 
while this rule, that what has not yet been made clear to our intellect, be nevertheless not loosened from 
the firmness of our faith. 


CHAPTER 1 
IT IS SHOWN BY REASON THAT IN GOD THREE ARE NOT ANYTHING GREATER THAN ONE PERSON 


2. For we say that in this Trinity two or three persons are not anything greater than one of them; which 
carnal perception does not receive, for no other reason except because it perceives as it can the true 
things which are created, but cannot discern the truth itself by which they are created; for if it could, then 
the very corporeal light would in no way be more clear than this which we have said. For in respect to the 
substance of truth, since it alone truly is, nothing is greater, unless because it more truly is. But in respect 
to whatsoever is intelligible and unchangeable, no one thing is more truly than another, since all alike are 
unchangeably eternal; and that which therein is called great, is not great from any other source than from 
that by which it truly is. Wherefore, where magnitude itself is truth, whatsoever has more of magnitude 
must needs have more of truth; whatsoever therefore has not more of truth, has not also more of 
magnitude. Further, whatsoever has more of truth is certainly more true, just as that is greater which has 
more of magnitude; therefore in respect to the substance of truth that is more great which is more true. 
But the Father and the Son together are not more truly than the Father singly, or the Son singly. Both 
together, therefore, are not anything greater than each of them singly. And since also the Holy Spirit 
equally is truly, the Father and Son together are not anything greater than He, since neither are they 
more truly. The Father also and the Holy Spirit together, since they do not surpass the Son in truth (for 
they are not more truly), do not surpass Him either in magnitude. And so the Son and the Holy Spirit 
together are just as great as the Father alone, since they are as truly. So also the Trinity itself is as great 
as each several person therein. For where truth itself is magnitude, that is not more great which is not 
more true: since in regard to the essence of truth, to be true is the same as to be, and to be is the same as 


to be great; therefore to be great is the same as to be true. And in regard to it, therefore, what is equally 
true must needs also be equally great. 


CHAPTER 2 


EVERY CORPOREAL CONCEPTION MUST BE REJECTED, IN ORDER THAT IT MAY BE UNDERSTOOD HOW GOD IS 
TRUTH 


3. But in respect to bodies, it may be the case that this gold and that gold may be equally true [real], but 
this may be greater than that, since magnitude is not the same thing in this case as truth; and it is one 
thing for it to be gold, another to be great. So also in the nature of the soul; a soul is not called great in 
the same respect in which it is called true. For he, too, has a true [real] soul who has not a great soul; 
since the essence of body and soul is not the essence of the truth [reality] itself; as is the Trinity, one God, 
alone, great, true, truthful, the truth. Of whom if we endeavor to think, so far as He Himself permits and 
grants, let us not think of any touch or embrace in local space, as if of three bodies, or of any compactness 
of conjunction, as fables tell of three-bodied Geryon; but let whatsoever may occur to the mind, that is of 
such sort as to be greater in three than in each singly, and less in one than in two, be rejected without any 
doubt; for so everything corporeal is rejected. But also in spiritual things let nothing changeable that may 
have occurred to the mind be thought of God. For when we aspire from this depth to that height, it is a 
step towards no small knowledge, if, before we can know what God is, we can already know what He is 
not. For certainly He is neither earth nor heaven; nor, as it were, earth and heaven; nor any such thing as 
we see in the heaven; nor any such thing as we do not see, but which perhaps is in heaven. Neither if you 
were to magnify in the imagination of your thought the light of the sun as much as you are able, either 
that it may be greater, or that it may be brighter, a thousand times as much, or times without number; 
neither is this God. Neither as we think of the pure angels as spirits animating celestial bodies, and 
changing and dealing with them after the will by which they serve God; not even if all, and there are 
“thousands of thousands,” were brought together into one, and became one; neither is any such thing 
God. Neither if you were to think of the same spirits as without bodies—a thing indeed most difficult for 
carnal thought to do. Behold and see, if thou canst, O soul pressed down by the corruptible body, and 
weighed down by earthly thoughts, many and various; behold and see, if thou canst, that God is truth. For 
it is written that “God is light;” not in such way as these eyes see, but in such way as the heart sees, when 
it is said, He is truth [reality]. Ask not what is truth [reality] for immediately the darkness of corporeal 
images and the clouds of phantasms will put themselves in the way, and will disturb that calm which at 
the first twinkling shone forth to thee, when I said truth [reality]. See that thou remainest, if thou canst, in 
that first twinkling with which thou art dazzled, as it were, by a flash, when it is said to thee, Truth 
[Reality]. But thou canst not; thou wilt glide back into those usual and earthly things. And what weight, 
pray, is it that will cause thee so to glide back, unless it be the bird-lime of the stains of appetite thou hast 
contracted, and the errors of thy wandering from the right path? 


CHAPTER 3 


HOW GOD MAY BE KNOWN TO BE THE CHIEF GOOD. THE MIND DOES NOT BECOME GOOD UNLESS BY TURNING 
TO GOD 


4. Behold again, and see if thou canst. Thou certainly dost not love anything except what is good, since 
good is the earth, with the loftiness of its mountains, and the due measure of its hills, and the level 
surface of its plains; and good is an estate that is pleasant and fertile; and good is a house that is 
arranged in due proportions, and is spacious and bright; and good are animal and animate bodies; and 
good is air that is temperate, and salubrious; and good is food that is agreeable and fit for health; and 
good is health, without pains or lassitude; and good is the countenance of man that is disposed in fit 
proportions, and is cheerful in look, and bright in color; and good is the mind of a friend, with the 
sweetness of agreement, and with the confidence of love; and good is a righteous man; and good are 
riches, since they are readily useful; and good is the heaven, with its sun, and moon, and stars; and good 
are the angels, by their holy obedience; and good is discourse that sweetly teaches and suitably 
admonishes the hearer; and good is a poem that is harmonious in its numbers and weighty in its sense. 
And why add yet more and more? This thing is good and that good, but take away this and that, and 
regard good itself if thou canst; so wilt thou see God, not good by a good that is other than Himself, but 
the good of all good. For in all these good things, whether those which I have mentioned, or any else that 
are to be discerned or thought, we could not say that one was better than another, when we judge truly, 
unless a conception of the good itself had been impressed upon us, such that according to it we might 
both approve some things as good, and prefer one good to another. So God is to be loved, not this and that 
good, but the good itself. For the good that must be sought for the soul is not one above which it is to fly 
by judging, but to which it is to cleave by loving; and what can this be except God? Not a good mind, ora 
good angel, or the good heaven, but the good good. For perhaps what I wish to say may be more easily 
perceived in this way. For when, for instance, a mind is called good, as there are two words, so from these 
words I understand two things—one whereby it is mind, and another whereby it is good. And itself had no 
share in making itself a mind, for there was nothing as yet to make itself to be anything; but to make itself 
to be a good mind, I see, must be brought about by the will: not because that by which it is mind is not 
itself anything good;—for how else is it already called, and most truly called, better than the body?—but it 


is not yet called a good mind, for this reason, that the action of the will still is wanted, by which it is to 
become more excellent; and if it has neglected this, then it is justly blamed, and is rightly called not a 
good mind. For it then differs from the mind which does perform this; and since the latter is praiseworthy, 
the former doubtless, which does not perform, it is blameable. But when it does this of set purpose, and 
becomes a good mind, it yet cannot attain to being so unless it turn itself to something which itself is not. 
And to what can it turn itself that it may become a good mind, except to the good which it loves, and 
seeks, and obtains? And if it turns itself back again from this, and becomes not good, then by the very act 
of turning away from the good, unless that good remain in it from which it turns away, it cannot again turn 
itself back thither if it should wish to amend. 


5. Wherefore there would be no changeable goods, unless there were the unchangeable good. Whenever 
then thou art told of this good thing and that good thing, which things can also in other respects be called 
not good, if thou canst put aside those things which are good by the participation of the good, and discern 
that good itself by the participation of which they are good (for when this or that good thing is spoken of, 
thou understandest together with them the good itself also): if, then, I say thou canst remove these things, 
and canst discern the good in itself, then thou wilt have discerned God. And if thou shalt cleave to Him 
with love, thou shalt be forthwith blessed. But whereas other things are not loved, except because they 
are good, be ashamed, in cleaving to them, not to love the good itself whence they are good. That also, 
which is a mind, only because it is a mind, while it is not yet also good by the turning itself to the 
unchangeable good, but, as I said, is only a mind; whenever it so pleases us, as that we prefer it even, if 
we understand aright, to all corporeal light, does not please us in itself, but in that skill by which it was 
made. For it is thence approved as made, wherein it is seen to have been to be made. This is truth, and 
simple good: for it is nothing else than the good itself, and for this reason also the chief good. For no good 
can be diminished or increased, except that which is good from some other good. Therefore the mind 
turns itself, in order to be good, to that by which it comes to be a mind. Therefore the will is then in 
harmony with nature, so that the mind may be perfected in good, when that good is loved by the turning 
of the will to it, whence that other good also comes which is not lost by the turning away of the will from 
it. For by turning itself from the chief good, the mind loses the being a good mind; but it does not lose the 
being a mind. And this, too, is a good already, and one better than the body. The will, therefore, loses that 
which the will obtains. For the mind already was, that could wish to be turned to that from which it was: 
but that as yet was not, that could wish to be before it was. And herein is our [supreme] good, when we 
see whether the thing ought to be or to have been, respecting which we comprehend that it ought to be or 
to have been, and when we see that the thing could not have been unless it ought to have been, of which 
we also do not comprehend in what manner it ought to have been. This good then is not far from every 
one of us: for in it we live, and move, and have our being. 


CHAPTER 4 
GOD MUST FIRST BE KNOWN BY AN UNERRING FAITH, THAT HE MAY BE LOVED 


6. But it is by love that we must stand firm to this and cleave to this, in order that we may enjoy the 
presence of that by which we are, and in the absence of which we could not be at all. For as “we walk as 
yet by faith, and not by sight,” we certainly do not yet see God, as the same [apostle] saith, “face to face:” 
whom however we shall never see, unless now already we love. But who loves what he does not know? For 
it is possible something may be known and not loved: but I ask whether it is possible that what is not 
known can be loved; since if it cannot, then no one loves God before he knows Him. And what is it to know 
God except to behold Him and steadfastly perceive Him with the mind? For He is not a body to be 
searched out by carnal eyes. But before also that we have power to behold and to perceive God, as He can 
be beheld and perceived, which is permitted to the pure in heart; for “blessed are the pure in heart. for 
they shall see God;” except He is loved by faith, it will not be possible for the heart to be cleansed, in 
order that it may be apt and meet to see Him. For where are there those three, in order to build up which 
in the mind the whole apparatus of the divine Scriptures has been raised up, namely Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, except in a mind believing what it does not yet see, and hoping and loving what it believes? Even 
He therefore who is not known, but yet is believed, can be loved. But indisputably we must take care, lest 
the mind believing that which it does not see, feign to itself something which is not, and hope for and love 
that which is false. For in that case, it will not be charity out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, 
and of faith unfeigned, which is the end of the commandment, as the same apostle says. 


7. But it must needs be, that, when by reading or hearing of them we believe in any corporeal things 
which we have not seen, the mind frames for itself something under bodily features and forms, just as it 
may occur to our thoughts; which either is not true, or even if it be true, which can most rarely happen, 
yet this is of no benefit to us to believe in by faith, but it is useful for some other purpose, which is 
intimated by means of it. For who is there that reads or hears what the Apostle Paul has written, or what 
has been written of him, that does not imagine to himself the countenance both of the apostle himself, and 
of all those whose names are there mentioned? And whereas, among such a multitude of men to whom 
these books are known, each imagines in a different way those bodily features and forms, it is assuredly 
uncertain which it is that imagines them more nearly and more like the reality. Nor, indeed, is our faith 
busied therein with the bodily countenance of those men; but only that by the grace of God they so lived 
and so acted as that Scripture witnesses: this it is which it is both useful to believe, and which must not be 


despaired of, and must be sought. For even the countenance of our Lord Himself in the flesh is variously 
fancied by the diversity of countless imaginations, which yet was one, whatever it was. Nor in our faith 
which we have of our Lord Jesus Christ, is that wholesome which the mind imagines for itself, perhaps far 
other than the reality, but that which we think of man according to his kind: for we have a notion of 
human nature implanted in us, as it were by rule, according to which we know forthwith, that whatever 
such thing we see is a man or the form of a man. 


CHAPTER 5 
HOW THE TRINITY MAY BE LOVED THOUGH UNKNOWN 


Our conception is framed according to this notion, when we believe that God was made man for us, as an 
example of humility, and to show the love of God towards us. For this it is which it is good for us to 
believe, and to retain firmly and unshakenly in our heart, that the humility by which God was born of a 
woman, and was led to death through contumelies so great by mortal men, is the chiefest remedy by 
which the swelling of our pride may be cured, and the profound mystery by which the bond of sin may be 
loosed. So also, because we know what omnipotence is, we believe concerning the omnipotent God in the 
power of His miracles and of His resurrection, and we frame conceptions respecting actions of this kind, 
according to the species and genera of things that are either ingrafted in us by nature, or gathered by 
experience, that our faith may not be feigned. For neither do we know the countenance of the Virgin 
Mary; from whom, untouched by a husband, nor tainted in the birth itself, He was wonderfully born. 
Neither have we seen what were the lineaments of the body of Lazarus; nor yet Bethany; nor the 
sepulchre, and that stone which He commanded to be removed when He raised Him from the dead; nor 
the new tomb cut out in the rock, whence He Himself arose; nor the Mount of Olives, from whence He 
ascended into heaven. And, in short, whoever of us have not seen these things, know not whether they are 
as we conceive them to be, nay judge them more probably not to be so. For when the aspect either of a 
place, or a man, or of any other body, which we happened to imagine before we saw it, turns out to be the 
same when it occurs to our sight as it was when it occurred to our mind, we are moved with no little 
wonder. So scarcely and hardly ever does it happen. And yet we believe those things most steadfastly, 
because we imagine them according to a special and general notion, of which we are certain. For we 
believe our Lord Jesus Christ to be born of a virgin who was called Mary. But what a virgin is, or what it is 
to be born, and what is a proper name, we do not believe, but certainly know. And whether that was the 
countenance of Mary which occurred to the mind in speaking of those things or recollecting them, we 
neither know at all, nor believe. It is allowable, then, in this case to say without violation of the faith, 
perhaps she had such or such a countenance, perhaps she had not: but no one could say without violation 
of the Christian faith, that perhaps Christ was born of a virgin. 


8. Wherefore, since we desire to understand the eternity, and equality, and unity of the Trinity, as much as 
is permitted us, but ought to believe before we understand; and since we must watch carefully, that our 
faith be not feigned; since we must have the fruition of the same Trinity, that we may live blessedly; but if 
we have believed anything false of it, our hope would be worthless, and our charity not pure: how then 
can we love, by believing, that Trinity which we do not know? Is it according to the special or general 
notion, according to which we love the Apostle Paul? In whose case, even if he was not of that 
countenance which occurs to us when we think of him (and this we do not know at all), yet we know what 
a man is. For not to go far away, this we are; and it is manifest he, too, was this, and that his soul joined to 
his body lived after the manner of mortals. Therefore we believe this of him, which we find in ourselves, 
according to the species or genus under which all human nature alike is comprised. What then do we 
know, whether specially or generally, of that most excellent Trinity, as if there were many such trinities, 
some of which we had learned by experience, so that we may believe that Trinity, too, to have been such 
as they, through the rule of similitude, impressed upon us, whether a special or a general notion; and thus 
love also that thing which we believe and do not yet know, from the parity of the thing which we do know? 
But this certainly is not so. Or is it that, as we love in our Lord Jesus Christ, that He rose from the dead, 
although we never saw any one rise from thence, so we can believe in and love the Trinity which we do 
not see, and the like of which we never have seen? But we certainly know what it is to die, and what it is 
to live; because we both live, and from time to time have seen and experienced both dead and dying 
persons. And what else is it to rise again, except to live again, that is, to return to life from death? When, 
therefore, we say and believe that there is a Trinity, we know what a Trinity is, because we know what 
three are; but this is not what we love. For we can easily have this whenever we will, to pass over other 
things, by just holding up three fingers. Or do we indeed love, not every trinity, but the Trinity, that is 
God? We love then in the Trinity, that it is God: but we never saw or knew any other God, because God is 
One; He alone whom we have not yet seen, and whom we love by believing. But the question is, from what 
likeness or comparison of known things can we believe, in order that we may love God, whom we do not 
yet know? 


CHAPTER 6 
HOW THE MAN NOT YET RIGHTEOUS CAN KNOW THE RIGHTEOUS MAN WHOM HE LOVES 


9. Return then with me, and let us consider why we love the apostle. Is it at all on account of his human 


kind, which we know right well, in that we believe him to have been a man? Assuredly not; for if it were 
so, he now is not him whom we love, since he is no longer that man, for his soul is separated from his 
body. But we believe that which we love in him to be still living, for we love his righteous mind. From what 
general or special rule then, except that we know both what a mind is, and what it is to be righteous? And 
we say, indeed, not unfitly, that we therefore know what a mind is, because we too have a mind. For 
neither did we ever see it with our eyes, and gather a special or general notion from the resemblance of 
more minds than one, which we had seen; but rather, as I have said before, because we too have it. For 
what is known so intimately, and so perceives itself to be itself, as that by which also all other things are 
perceived, that is, the mind itself? For we recognize the movements of bodies also, by which we perceive 
that others live besides ourselves, from the resemblance of ourselves; since we also so move our body in 
living as we observe those bodies to be moved. For even when a living body is moved, there is no way 
opened to our eyes to see the mind, a thing which cannot be seen by the eyes; but we perceive something 
to be contained in that bulk, such as is contained in ourselves, so as to move in like manner our own bulk, 
which is the life and the soul. Neither is this, as it were, the property of human foresight and reason, since 
brute animals also perceive that not only they themselves live, but also other brute animals 
interchangeably, and the one the other, and that we ourselves do so. Neither do they see our souls, save 
from the movements of the body, and that immediately and most easily by some natural agreement. 
Therefore we both know the mind of any one from our own, and believe also from our own of him whom 
we do not know. For not only do we perceive that there is a mind, but we can also know what a mind is, by 
reflecting upon our own: for we have a mind. But whence do we know what a righteous man is? For we 
said above that we love the apostle for no other reason except that he is a righteous mind. We know, then, 
what a righteous man also is, just as we know what a mind is. But what a mind is, as has been said, we 
know from ourselves, for there is a mind in us. But whence do we know what a righteous man is, if we are 
not righteous? But if no one but he who is righteous knows what is a righteous man, no one but a 
righteous man loves a righteous man; for one cannot love him whom one believes to be righteous, for this 
very reason that one does believe him to be righteous, if one does not know what it is to be righteous; 
according to that which we have shown above, that no one loves what he believes and does not see, 
except by some rule of a general or special notion. And if for this reason no one but a righteous man loves 
a righteous man, how will any one wish to be a righteous man who is not yet so? For no one wishes to be 
that which he does not love. But, certainly, that he who is not righteous may be so, it is necessary that he 
should wish to be righteous; and in order that he may wish to be righteous, he loves the righteous man. 
Therefore, even he who is not yet righteous, loves the righteous man. But he cannot love the righteous 
man, who is ignorant what a righteous man is. Accordingly, even he who is not yet righteous, knows what 
a righteous man is. Whence then does he know this? Does he see it with his eyes? Is any corporeal thing 
righteous, as it is white, or black, or square, or round? Who could say this? Yet with one’s eyes one has 
seen nothing except corporeal things. But there is nothing righteous in a man except the mind; and when 
a man is called a righteous man, he is called so from the mind, not from the body. For righteousness is in 
some sort the beauty of the mind, by which men are beautiful; very many too who are misshapen and 
deformed in body. And as the mind is not seen with the eyes, so neither is its beauty. From whence then 
does he who is not yet righteous know what a righteous man is, and love the righteous man that he may 
become righteous? Do certain signs shine forth by the motion of the body, by which this or that man is 
manifested to be righteous? But whence does any one know that these are the signs of a righteous mind 
when he is wholly ignorant what it is to be righteous? Therefore he does know. But whence do we know 
what it is to be righteous, even when we are not yet righteous? If we know from without ourselves, we 
know it by some bodily thing. But this is not a thing of the body. Therefore we know in ourselves what it is 
to be righteous. For I find this nowhere else when I seek to utter it, except within myself; and if I ask 
another what it is to be righteous, he seeks within himself what to answer; and whosoever hence can 
answer truly, he has found within himself what to answer. And when indeed I wish to speak of Carthage, I 
seek within myself what to speak, and I find within myself a notion or image of Carthage; but I have 
received this through the body, that is, through the perception of the body, since I have been present in 
that city in the body, and I saw and perceived it, and retained it in my memory, that I might find within 
myself a word concerning it, whenever I might wish to speak of it. For its word is the image itself of it in 
my memory, not that sound of two syllables when Carthage is named, or even when that name itself is 
thought of silently from time to time, but that which I discern in my mind, when I utter that dissyllable 
with my voice, or even before I utter it. So also, when I wish to speak of Alexandria, which I never saw, an 
image of it is present with me. For whereas I had heard from many and had believed that city to be great, 
in such way as it could be told me, I formed an image of it in my mind as I was able; and this is with me its 
word when I wish to speak of it, before I utter with my voice the five syllables which make the name that 
almost every one knows. And yet if I could bring forth that image from my mind to the eyes of men who 
know Alexandria, certainly all either would say, It is not it; or if they said, It is, I should greatly wonder; 
and as I gazed at it in my mind, that is, at the image which was as it were its picture, I should yet not 
know it to be it, but should believe those who retained an image they had seen. But I do not so ask what it 
is to be righteous, nor do I so find it, nor do I so gaze upon it, when I utter it; neither am I so approved 
when I am heard, nor do I so approve when I hear; as though I have seen such a thing with my eyes, or 
learned it by some perception of the body, or heard it from those who had so learned it. For when I say, 
and say knowingly, that mind is righteous which knowingly and of purpose assigns to every one his due in 
life and behavior, I do not think of anything absent, as Carthage, or imagine it as I am able, as Alexandria, 
whether it be so or not; but I discern something present, and I discern it within myself, though I myself 


am not that which I discern; and many if they hear will approve it. And whoever hears me and knowingly 
approves, he too discerns this same thing within himself, even though he himself be not what he discerns. 
But when a righteous man says this, he discerns and says that which he himself is. And whence also does 
he discern it, except within himself? But this is not to be wondered at; for whence should he discern 
himself except within himself? The wonderful thing is, that the mind should see within itself that which it 
has seen nowhere else, and should see truly, and should see the very true righteous mind, and should 
itself be a mind, and yet not a righteous mind, which nevertheless it sees within itself. Is there another 
mind that is righteous in a mind that is not yet righteous? Or if there is not, what does it there see when it 
sees and says what is a righteous mind, nor sees it anywhere else but in itself, when itself is not a 
righteous mind? Is that which it sees an inner truth present to the mind which has power to behold it? Yet 
all have not that power; and they who have power to behold it, are not all also that which they behold, 
that is, they are not also righteous minds themselves, just as they are able to see and to say what is a 
righteous mind. And whence will they be able to be so, except by cleaving to that very same form itself 
which they behold, so that from thence they may be formed and may be righteous minds; not only 
discerning and saying that the mind is righteous which knowingly and of purpose assigns to every one 
that which is his due in life and behavior, but so likewise that they themselves may live righteously and be 
righteous in character, by assigning to every one that which is his due, so as to owe no man anything, but 
to love one another. And whence can any one cleave to that form but by loving it? Why then do we love 
another whom we believe to be righteous, and do not love that form itself wherein we see what is a 
righteous mind, that we also may be able to be righteous? Is it that unless we loved that also, we should 
not love him at all, whom through it we love; but whilst we are not righteous, we love that form too little 
to allow of our being able to be righteous? The man therefore who is believed to be righteous, is loved 
through that form and truth which he who loves discerns and understands within himself; but that very 
form and truth itself cannot be loved from any other source than itself. For we do not find any other such 
thing besides itself, so that by believing we might love it when it is unknown, in that we here already know 
another such thing. For whatsoever of such a kind one may have seen, is itself; and there is not any other 
such thing, since itself alone is such as itself is. He therefore who loves men, ought to love them either 
because they are righteous, or that they may become righteous. For so also he ought to love himself, 
either because he is righteous, or that he may become righteous; for in this way he loves his neighbor as 
himself without any risk. For he who loves himself otherwise, loves himself wrongfully, since he loves 
himself to this end that he may be unrighteous; therefore to this end that he may be wicked; and hence it 
follows next that he does not love himself; for, “He who loveth iniquity, hateth his own soul.” 


CHAPTER 7 


OF TRUE LOVE, BY WHICH WE ARRIVE AT THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRINITY. GOD IS TO BE SOUGHT, NOT 
OUTWARDLY, BY SEEKING TO DO WONDERFUL THINGS WITH THE ANGELS, BUT INWARDLY, BY IMITATING THE 
PIETY OF GOOD ANGELS 


10. No other thing, then, is chiefly to be regarded in this inquiry, which we make concerning the Trinity 
and concerning knowing God, except what is true love, nay, rather what is love. For that is to be called 
love which is true, otherwise it is desire; and so those who desire are said improperly to love, just as they 
who love are said improperly to desire. But this is true love, that cleaving to the truth we may live 
righteously, and so may despise all mortal things in comparison with the love of men, whereby we wish 
them to live righteously. For so we should be prepared also to die profitably for our brethren, as our Lord 
Jesus Christ taught us by His example. For as there are two commandments on which hang all the Law 
and the prophets, love of God and love of our neighbor; not without cause the Scripture mostly puts one 
for both: whether it be of God only, as is that text, “For we know that all things work together for good to 
them that love God;” and again, “But if any man love God, the same is known of Him;” and that, “Because 
the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us;” and many other 
passages; because he who loves God must both needs do what God has commanded, and loves Him just in 
such proportion as he does so; therefore he must needs also love his neighbor, because God has 
commanded it: or whether it be that Scripture only mentions the love of our neighbor, as in that text, 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ;” and again, “For all the law is fulfilled in 
one word, even in this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself;” and in the Gospel, “All things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them; for this is the Law and the prophets.” And 
many other passages occur in the sacred writings, in which only the love of our neighbor seems to be 
commanded for perfection, while the love of God is passed over in silence; whereas the Law and the 
prophets hang on both precepts. But this, too, is because he who loves his neighbor must needs also love 
above all else love itself. But “God is love; and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God.” Therefore he 
must needs above all else love God. 


11. Wherefore they who seek God through those Powers which rule over the world, or parts of the world, 
are removed and cast away far from Him; not by intervals of space, but by difference of affections: for 
they endeavor to find a path outwardly, and forsake their own inward things, within which is God. 
Therefore, even although they may either have heard some holy heavenly Power, or in some way or 
another may have thought of it, yet they rather covet its deeds at which human weakness marvels, but do 
not imitate the piety by which divine rest is acquired. For they prefer, through pride, to be able to do that 
which an angel does, more than, through devotion, to be that which an angel is. For no holy being rejoices 


in his own power, but in His from whom he has the power which he fitly can have; and he knows it to be 
more a mark of power to be united to the Omnipotent by a pious will, than to be able, by his own power 
and will, to do what they may tremble at who are not able to do such things. Therefore the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself, in doing such things, in order that He might teach better things to those who marvelled at 
them, and might turn those who were intent and in doubt about unusual temporal things to eternal and 
inner things, says, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you.” And He does not say, Learn of me, because I raise those who have been dead four days; 
but He says, “Learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart.” For humility, which is most solid, is more 
powerful and safer than pride, that is most inflated. And so He goes on to say, “And ye shall find rest unto 
your souls,” for “Love is not puffed up;” and “God is Love;” and “such as be faithful in love shall rest in 
Him,” called back from the din which is without to silent joys. Behold, “God is Love:” why do we go forth 
and run to the heights of the heavens and the lowest parts of the earth, seeking Him who is within us, if 
we wish to be with Him? 


CHAPTER 8 


THAT HE WHO LOVES HIS BROTHER, LOVES GOD; BECAUSE HE LOVES LOVE ITSELF, WHICH IS OF GOD, AND IS 
GOD 


12. Let no one say, I do not know what I love. Let him love his brother, and he will love the same love. For 
he knows the love with which he loves, more than the brother whom he loves. So now he can know God 
more than he knows his brother: clearly known more, because more present; known more, because more 
within him; known more, because more certain. Embrace the love of God, and by love embrace God. That 
is love itself, which associates together all good angels and all the servants of God by the bond of sanctity, 
and joins together us and them mutually with ourselves, and joins us subordinately to Himself. In 
proportion, therefore, as we are healed from the swelling of pride, in such proportion are we more filled 
with love; and with what is he full, who is full of love, except with God? Well, but you will say, I see love, 
and, as far as Iam able, I gaze upon it with my mind, and I believe the Scripture, saying, that “God is love; 
and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God;” but when I see love, I do not see in it the Trinity. Nay, but 
thou dost see the Trinity if thou seest love. But if I can I will put you in mind, that thou mayest see that 
thou seest it; only let itself be present, that we may be moved by love to something good. Since, when we 
love love, we love one who loves something, and that on account of this very thing, that he does love 
something; therefore what does love love, that love itself also may be loved? For that is not love which 
loves nothing. But if it loves itself it must love something, that it may love itself as love. For as a word 
indicates something, and indicates also itself, but does not indicate itself to be a word, unless it indicates 
that it does indicate something; so love also loves indeed itself, but except it love itself as loving 
something, it loves itself not as love. What therefore does love love, except that which we love with love? 
But this, to begin from that which is nearest to us, is our brother. And listen how greatly the Apostle John 
commends brotherly love: “He that loveth his brother abideth in the light, and there is none occasion of 
stumbling in him.” It is manifest that he placed the perfection of righteousness in the love of our brother; 
for he certainly is perfect in whom “there is no occasion of stumbling.” And yet he seems to have passed 
by the love of God in silence; which he never would have done, unless because he intends God to be 
understood in brotherly love itself. For in this same epistle, a little further on, he says most plainly thus: 
“Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of God; and every one that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God; for God is love.” And this passage declares sufficiently 
and plainly, that this same brotherly love itself (for that is brotherly love by which we love each other) is 
set forth by so great authority, not only to be from God, but also to be God. When, therefore, we love our 
brother from love, we love our brother from God; neither can it be that we do not love above all else that 
same love by which we love our brother: whence it may be gathered that these two commandments 
cannot exist unless interchangeably. For since “God is love,” he who loves love certainly loves God; but he 
must needs love love, who loves his brother. And so a little after he says, “For he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen”? because the reason that he 
does not see God is, that he does not love his brother. For he who does not love his brother, abideth not in 
love; and he who abideth not in love, abideth not in God, because God is love. Further, he who abideth not 
in God, abideth not in light; for “God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all.” He therefore who abideth 
not in light, what wonder is it if he does not see light, that is, does not see God, because he is in darkness? 
But he sees his brother with human sight, with which God cannot be seen. But if he loved with spiritual 
love him whom he sees with human sight, he would see God, who is love itself, with the inner sight by 
which He can be seen. Therefore he who does not love his brother whom he sees, how can he love God, 
whom on that account he does not see, because God is love, which he has not who does not love his 
brother? Neither let that further question disturb us, how much of love we ought to spend upon our 
brother, and how much upon God: incomparably more upon God than upon ourselves, but upon our 
brother as much as upon ourselves; and we love ourselves so much the more, the more we love God. 
Therefore we love God and our neighbor from one and the same love; but we love God for the sake of God, 
and ourselves and our neighbors for the sake of God. 


CHAPTER 9 


OUR LOVE OF THE RIGHTEOUS IS KINDLED FROM LOVE ITSELF OF THE UNCHANGEABLE FORM OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS 


13. For why is it, pray, that we burn when we hear and read, “Behold, now is the accepted time; behold, 
now is the day of salvation: giving no offense in anything, that the ministry be not blamed: but in all things 
approving ourselves as the ministers of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, 
in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labors, in watchings, in fastings; by pureness, by knowledge, 
by long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word of truth, by the power of 
God, by the armor of righteousness on the right hand and on the left, by honor and dishonor, by evil report 
and good report: as deceivers, and yet true; as unknown, and yet well known; as dying, and, behold, we 
live; as chastened, and not killed; as sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; as 
having nothing, and yet possessing all things?” Why is it that we are inflamed with love of the Apostle 
Paul, when we read these things, unless that we believe him so to have lived? But we do not believe that 
the ministers of God ought so to live because we have heard it from any one, but because we behold it 
inwardly within ourselves, or rather above ourselves, in the truth itself. Him, therefore, whom we believe 
to have so lived, we love for that which we see. And except we loved above all else that form which we 
discern as always steadfast and unchangeable, we should not for that reason love him, because we hold 
fast in our belief that his life, when he was living in the flesh, was adapted to, and in harmony with, this 
form. But somehow we are stirred up the more to the love of this form itself, through the belief by which 
we believe some one to have so lived; and to the hope by which we no more at all despair, that we, too, are 
able so to live; we who are men, from this fact itself, that some men have so lived, so that we both desire 
this more ardently, and pray for it more confidently. So both the love of that form, according to which they 
are believed to have lived, makes the life of these men themselves to be loved by us; and their life thus 
believed stirs up a more burning love towards that same form; so that the more ardently we love God, the 
more certainly and the more calmly do we see Him, because we behold in God the unchangeable form of 
righteousness, according to which we judge that man ought to live. Therefore faith avails to the 
knowledge and to the love of God, not as though of one altogether unknown, or altogether not loved; but 
so that thereby He may be known more clearly, and loved more steadfastly. 


CHAPTER 10 
THERE ARE THREE THINGS IN LOVE, AS IT WERE A TRACE OF THE TRINITY 


14. But what is love or charity, which divine Scripture so greatly praises and proclaims, except the love of 
good? But love is of some one that loves, and with love something is loved. Behold, then, there are three 
things: he that loves, and that which is loved, and love. What, then, is love, except a certain life which 
couples or seeks to couple together some two things, namely, him that loves, and that which is loved? And 
this is so even in outward and carnal loves. But that we may drink in something more pure and clear, let 
us tread down the flesh and ascend to the mind. What does the mind love in a friend except the mind? 
There, then, also are three things: he that loves, and that which is loved, and love. It remains to ascend 
also from hence, and to seek those things which are above, as far as is given to man. But here for a little 
while let our purpose rest, not that it may think itself to have found already what it seeks; but just as 
usually the place has first to be found where anything is to be sought, while the thing itself is not yet 
found, but we have only found already where to look for it; so let it suffice to have said thus much, that we 
may have, as it were, the hinge of some starting-point, whence to weave the rest of our discourse. 


Book IX 


That a kind of trinity exists in man, who is the image of God, viz. the mind, and the knowledge wherewith 
the mind knows itself, and the love wherewith it loves both itself and its own knowledge; and these three 
are shown to be mutually equal, and of one essence. 


CHAPTER 1 
IN WHAT WAY WE MUST INQUIRE CONCERNING THE TRINITY 


1. We certainly seek a trinity,—not any trinity, but that Trinity which is God, and the true and supreme and 
only God. Let my hearers then wait, for we are still seeking. And no one justly finds fault with such a 
search, if at least he who seeks that which either to know or to utter is most difficult, is steadfast in the 
faith. But whosoever either sees or teaches better, finds fault quickly and justly with any one who 
confidently affirms concerning it. “Seek God,” he says, “and your heart shall live;” and lest any one should 
rashly rejoice that he has, as it were, apprehended it, “Seek,” he says, “His face evermore.” And the 
apostle: “If any man,” he says, “think that he knoweth anything, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to 
know. But if any man love God, the same is known of Him.” He has not said, has known Him, which is 
dangerous presumption, but “is known of Him.” So also in another place, when he had said, “But now 
after that ye have known God:” immediately correcting himself, he says, “or rather are known of God.” 
And above all in that other place, “Brethren,” he says, “I count not myself to have apprehended: but this 
one thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press in purpose toward the mark, for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. Let us 
therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded.” Perfection in this life, he tells us, is nothing else than 
to forget those things which are behind, and to reach forth and press in purpose toward those things 
which are before. For he that seeks has the safest purpose, [who seeks] until that is taken hold of whither 
we are tending, and for which we are reaching forth. But that is the right purpose which starts from faith. 
For a certain faith is in some way the starting-point of knowledge; but a certain knowledge will not be 
made perfect, except after this life, when we shall see face to face. Let us therefore be thus minded, so as 
to know that the disposition to seek the truth is more safe than that which presumes things unknown to be 
known. Let us therefore so seek as if we should find, and so find as if we were about to seek. For “when a 
man hath done, then he beginneth.” Let us doubt without unbelief of things to be believed; let us affirm 
without rashness of things to be understood: authority must be held fast in the former, truth sought out in 
the latter. As regards this question, then, let us believe that the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit is 
one God, the Creator and Ruler of the whole creature; and that the Father is not the Son, nor the Holy 
Spirit either the Father or the Son, but a trinity of persons mutually interrelated, and a unity of an equal 
essence. And let us seek to understand this, praying for help from Himself, whom we wish to understand; 
and as much as He grants, desiring to explain what we understand with so much pious care and anxiety, 
that even if in any case we say one thing for another, we may at least say nothing unworthy. As, for the 
sake of example, if we say anything concerning the Father that does not properly belong to the Father, or 
does belong to the Son, or to the Holy Spirit, or to the Trinity itself; and if anything of the Son which does 
not properly suit with the Son, or at all events which does suit with the Father, or with the Holy Spirit, or 
with the Trinity; or if, again, anything concerning the Holy Spirit, which is not fitly a property of the Holy 
Spirit, yet is not alien from the Father, or from the Son, or from the one God the Trinity itself. Even as now 
our wish is to see whether the Holy Spirit is properly that love which is most excellent which if He is not, 
either the Father is love, or the Son, or the Trinity itself; since we cannot withstand the most certain faith 
and weighty authority of Scripture, saying, “God is love.” And yet we ought not to deviate into profane 
error, so as to say anything of the Trinity which does not suit the Creator, but rather the creature, or 
which is feigned outright by mere empty thought. 


CHAPTER 2 
THE THREE THINGS WHICH ARE FOUND IN LOVE MUST BE CONSIDERED 


2. And this being so, let us direct our attention to those three things which we fancy we have found. We 
are not yet speaking of heavenly things, nor yet of God the Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit, but of that 
inadequate image, which yet is an image, that is, man; for our feeble mind perhaps can gaze upon this 
more familiarly and more easily. Well then, when I, who make this inquiry, love anything, there are three 
things concerned—myself, and that which I love, and love itself. For I do not love love, except I love a 
lover; for there is no love where nothing is loved. Therefore there are three things—he who loves, and that 
which is loved, and love. But what if I love none except myself? Will there not then be two things—that 
which I love, and love? For he who loves and that which is loved are the same when any one loves himself; 


just as to love and to be loved, in the same way, is the very same thing when any one loves himself. Since 
the same thing is said, when it is said, he loves himself, and he is loved by himself. For in that case to love 
and to be loved are not two different things: just as he who loves and he who is loved are not two different 
persons. But yet, even so, love and what is loved are still two things. For there is no love when any one 
loves himself, except when love itself is loved. But it is one thing to love one’s self, another to love one’s 
own love. For love is not loved, unless as already loving something; since where nothing is loved there is 
no love. Therefore there are two things when any one loves himself—love, and that which is loved. For 
then he that loves and that which is loved are one. Whence it seems that it does not follow that three 
things are to be understood wherever love is. For let us put aside from the inquiry all the other many 
things of which a man consists; and in order that we may discover clearly what we are now seeking, as far 
as in such a subject is possible, let us treat of the mind alone. The mind, then, when it loves itself, 
discloses two things—mind and love. But what is to love one’s self, except to wish to help one’s self to the 
enjoyment of self? And when any one wishes himself to be just as much as he is, then the will is on a par 
with the mind, and the love is equal to him who loves. And if love is a substance, it is certainly not body, 
but spirit; and the mind also is not body, but spirit. Yet love and mind are not two spirits, but one spirit; 
nor yet two essences, but one: and yet here are two things that are one, he that loves and love; or, if you 
like so to put it, that which is loved and love. And these two, indeed, are mutually said relatively. Since he 
who loves is referred to love, and love to him who loves. For he who loves, loves with some love, and love 
is the love of some one who loves. But mind and spirit are not said relatively, but express essence. For 
mind and spirit do not exist because the mind and spirit of some particular man exists. For if we subtract 
the body from that which is man, which is so called with the conjunction of body, the mind and spirit 
remain. But if we subtract him that loves, then there is no love; and if we subtract love, then there is no 
one that loves. And therefore, in so far as they are mutually referred to one another, they are two; but 
whereas they are spoken in respect to themselves, each are spirit, and both together also are one spirit; 
and each are mind, and both together one mind. Where, then, is the trinity? Let us attend as much as we 
can, and let us invoke the everlasting light, that He may illuminate our darkness, and that we may see in 
ourselves, as much as we are permitted, the image of God. 


CHAPTER 3 


THE IMAGE OF THE TRINITY IN THE MIND OF MAN WHO KNOWS HIMSELF AND LOVES HIMSELF. THE MIND 
KNOWS ITSELF THROUGH ITSELF 


3. For the mind cannot love itself, except also it know itself; for how can it love what it does not know? Or 
if any body says that the mind, from either general or special knowledge, believes itself of such a 
character as it has by experience found others to be and therefore loves itself, he speaks most foolishly. 
For whence does a mind know another mind, if it does not know itself? For the mind does not know other 
minds and not know itself, as the eye of the body sees other eyes and does not see itself; for we see bodies 
through the eyes of the body, because, unless we are looking into a mirror, we cannot refract and reflect 
the rays into themselves which shine forth through those eyes, and touch whatever we discern,—a 
subject, indeed, which is treated of most subtlely and obscurely, until it be clearly demonstrated whether 
the fact be so, or whether it be not. But whatever is the nature of the power by which we discern through 
the eyes, certainly, whether it be rays or anything else, we cannot discern with the eyes that power itself; 
but we inquire into it with the mind, and if possible, understand even this with the mind. As the mind, 
then, itself gathers the knowledge of corporeal things through the senses of the body, so of incorporeal 
things through itself. Therefore it knows itself also through itself, since it is incorporeal; for if it does not 
know itself, it does not love itself. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE THREE ARE ONE, AND ALSO EQUAL, VIZ THE MIND ITSELF, AND THE LOVE, AND THE KNOWLEDGE OF IT. 
THAT THE SAME THREE EXIST SUBSTANTIALLY, AND ARE PREDICATED RELATIVELY. THAT THE SAME THREE ARE 
INSEPARABLE. THAT THE SAME THREE ARE NOT JOINED AND COMMINGLED LIKE PARTS, BUT THAT THEY ARE OF 
ONE ESSENCE, AND ARE RELATIVES 


4. But as there are two things (duo quaedam), the mind and the love of it, when it loves itself; so there are 
two things, the mind and the knowledge of it, when it knows itself. Therefore the mind itself, and the love 
of it, and the knowledge of it, are three things (tria quaedam), and these three are one; and when they are 
perfect they are equal. For if one loves himself less than as he is,—as for example, suppose that the mind 
of a man only loves itself as much as the body of a man ought to be loved, whereas the mind is more than 
the body,—then it is in fault, and its love is not perfect. Again, if it loves itself more than as it is,—as if, for 
instance, it loves itself as much as God is to be loved, whereas the mind is incomparably less than God,— 
here also it is exceedingly in fault, and its love of self is not perfect. But it is in fault more perversely and 
wrongly still, when it loves the body as much as God is to be loved. Also, if knowledge is less than that 
thing which is known, and which can be fully known, then knowledge is not perfect; but if it is greater, 
then the nature which knows is above that which is known, as the knowledge of the body is greater than 
the body itself, which is known by that knowledge. For knowledge is a kind of life in the reason of the 
knower, but the body is not life; and any life is greater than any body, not in bulk, but in power. But when 
the mind knows itself, its own knowledge does not rise above itself, because itself knows, and itself is 


known. When, therefore, it knows itself entirely, and no other thing with itself, then its knowledge is equal 
to itself; because its knowledge is not from another nature, since it knows itself. And when it perceives 
itself entirely, and nothing more, then it is neither less nor greater. We said therefore rightly, that these 
three things, [mind, love, and knowledge], when they are perfect, are by consequence equal. 


5. Similar reasoning suggests to us, if indeed we can any way understand the matter, that these things 
[i.e. love and knowledge] exist in the soul, and that, being as it were involved in it, they are so evolved 
from it as to be perceived and reckoned up substantially, or, so to say, essentially. Not as though in a 
subject; as color, or shape, or any other quality or quantity, are in the body. For anything of this [material] 
kind does not go beyond the subject in which it is; for the color or shape of this particular body cannot be 
also those of another body. But the mind can also love something besides itself, with that love with which 
it loves itself. And further, the mind does not know itself only, but also many other things. Wherefore love 
and knowledge are not contained in the mind as in a subject, but these also exist substantially, as the mind 
itself does; because, even if they are mutually predicated relatively, yet they exist each severally in their 
own substance. Nor are they so mutually predicated relatively as color and the colored subject are; so that 
color is in the colored subject, but has not any proper substance in itself, since colored body is a 
substance, but color is in a substance; but as two friends are also two men, which are substances, while 
they are said to be men not relatively, but friends relatively. 


6. But, further, although one who loves or one who knows is a substance, and knowledge is a substance, 
and love is a substance, but he that loves and love, or, he that knows and knowledge, are spoken of 
relatively to each other, as are friends: yet mind or spirit are not relatives, as neither are men relatives: 
nevertheless he that loves and love, or he that knows and knowledge, cannot exist separately from each 
other, as men can that are friends. Although it would seem that friends, too, can be separated in body, not 
in mind, in as far as they are friends: nay, it can even happen that a friend may even also begin to hate a 
friend and on this account cease to be a friend while the other does not know it, and still loves him. But if 
the love with which the mind loves itself ceases to be, then the mind also will at the same time cease to 
love. Likewise, if the knowledge by which the mind knows itself ceases to be, then the mind will also at 
the same time cease to know itself. Just as the head of anything that has a head is certainly a head, and 
they are predicated relatively to each other, although they are also substances: for both a head is a body, 
and so is that which has a head; and if there be no head, then neither will there be that which has a head. 
Only these things can be separated from each other by cutting off, those cannot. 


7. And even if there are some bodies which cannot be wholly separated and divided, yet they would not be 
bodies unless they consisted of their own proper parts. A part then is predicated relatively to a whole, 
since every part is a part of some whole, and a whole is a whole by having all its parts. But since both part 
and whole are bodies, these things are not only predicated relatively, but exist also substantially. Perhaps, 
then, the mind is a whole, and the love with which it loves itself, and the knowledge with which it knows 
itself, are as it were its parts, of which two parts that whole consists. Or are there three equal parts which 
make up the one whole? But no part embraces the whole, of which it is a part; whereas, when the mind 
knows itself as a whole, that is, knows itself perfectly, then the knowledge of it extends through the whole 
of it; and when it loves itself perfectly, then it loves itself as a whole, and the love of it extends through the 
whole of it. Is it, then, as one drink is made from wine and water and honey, and each single part extends 
through the whole, and yet they are three things (for there is no part of the drink which does not contain 
these three things; for they are not joined as if they were water and oil, but are entirely commingled: and 
they are all substances, and the whole of that liquor which is composed of the three is one substance),—is 
it, I say, in some such way as this we are to think these three to be together, mind, love, and knowledge? 
But water, wine, and honey are not of one substance, although one substance results in the drink made 
from the commingling of them. And I cannot see how those other three are not of the same substance, 
since the mind itself loves itself, and itself knows itself; and these three so exist, as that the mind is 
neither loved nor known by any other thing at all. These three, therefore, must needs be of one and the 
same essence; and for that reason, if they were confounded together as it were by a commingling, they 
could not be in any way three, neither could they be mutually referred to each other. Just as if you were to 
make from one and the same gold three similar rings, although connected with each other, they are 
mutually referred to each other, because they are similar. For everything similar is similar to something, 
and there is a trinity of rings, and one gold. But if they are blended with each other, and each mingled 
with the other through the whole of their own bulk, then that trinity will fall through, and it will not exist 
at all; and not only will it be called one gold, as it was called in the case of those three rings, but now it 
will not be called three things of gold at all. 


CHAPTER 5 


THAT THESE THREE ARE SEVERAL IN THEMSELVES, AND MUTUALLY ALL IN ALL 


8. But in these three, when the mind knows itself and loves itself, there remains a trinity: mind, love, 
knowledge; and this trinity is not confounded together by any commingling: although they are each 
severally in themselves and mutually all in all, or each severally in each two, or each two in each. 
Therefore all are in all. For certainly the mind is in itself, since it is called mind in respect to itself: 
although it is said to be knowing, or known, or knowable, relatively to its own knowledge; and although 


also as loving, and loved, or lovable, it is referred to love, by which it loves itself. And knowledge, 
although it is referred to the mind that knows or is known, nevertheless is also predicated both as known 
and knowing in respect to itself: for the knowledge by which the mind knows itself is not unknown to 
itself. And although love is referred to the mind that loves, whose love it is; nevertheless it is also love in 
respect to itself, so as to exist also in itself: since love too is loved, yet cannot be loved with anything 
except with love, that is with itself. So these things are severally in themselves. But so are they in each 
other; because both the mind that loves is in love, and love is in the knowledge of him that loves, and 
knowledge is in the mind that knows. And each severally is in like manner in each two, because the mind 
which knows and loves itself, is in its own love and knowledge: and the love of the mind that loves and 
knows itself, is in the mind and in its knowledge: and the knowledge of the mind that knows and loves 
itself is in the mind and in its love, because it loves itself that knows, and knows itself that loves. And 
hence also each two is in each severally, since the mind which knows and loves itself, is together with its 
own knowledge in love, and together with its own love in knowledge; and love too itself and knowledge 
are together in the mind, which loves and knows itself. But in what way all are in all, we have already 
shown above; since the mind loves itself as a whole, and knows itself as a whole, and knows its own love 
wholly, and loves its own knowledge wholly, when these three things are perfect in respect to themselves. 
Therefore these three things are marvellously inseparable from each other, and yet each of them is 
severally a substance, and all together are one substance or essence, whilst they are mutually predicated 
relatively. 


CHAPTER 6 


THERE IS ONE KNOWLEDGE OF THE THING IN THE THING ITSELF, AND ANOTHER IN ETERNAL TRUTH ITSELF. 
THAT CORPOREAL THINGS, TOO, ARE TO BE JUDGED THE RULES OF ETERNAL TRUTH 


9. But when the human mind knows itself and loves itself, it does not know and love anything 
unchangeable: and each individual man declares his own particular mind by one manner of speech, when 
he considers what takes place in himself; but defines the human mind abstractly by special or general 
knowledge. And so, when he speaks to me of his own individual mind, as to whether he understands this 
or that, or does not understand it, or whether he wishes or does not wish this or that, I believe; but when 
he speaks the truth of the mind of man generally or specially, I recognize and approve. Whence it is 
manifest, that each sees a thing in himself, in such way that another person may believe what he says of 
it, yet may not see it; but another [sees a thing] in the truth itself, in such way that another person also 
can gaze upon it; of which the former undergoes changes at successive times, the latter consists in an 
unchangeable eternity. For we do not gather a generic or specific knowledge of the human mind by means 
of resemblance by seeing many minds with the eyes of the body: but we gaze upon indestructible truth, 
from which to define perfectly, as far as we can, not of what sort is the mind of any one particular man, 
but of what sort it ought to be upon the eternal plan. 


10. Whence also, even in the case of the images of things corporeal which are drawn in through the bodily 
sense, and in some way infused into the memory, from which also those things which have not been seen 
are thought under a fancied image, whether otherwise than they really are, or even perchance as they 
are;—even here too, we are proved either to accept or reject, within ourselves, by other rules which 
remain altogether unchangeable above our mind, when we approve or reject anything rightly. For both 
when I recall the walls of Carthage which I have seen, and imagine to myself the walls of Alexandria 
which I have not seen, and, in preferring this to that among forms which in both cases are imaginary, 
make that preference upon grounds of reason; the judgment of truth from above is still strong and clear, 
and rests firmly upon the utterly indestructible rules of its own right; and if it is covered as it were by 
cloudiness of corporeal images, yet is not wrapt up and confounded in them. 


11. But it makes a difference, whether, under that or in that darkness, I am shut off as it were from the 
clear heaven; or whether (as usually happens on lofty mountains), enjoying the free air between both, I at 
once look up above to the calmest light, and down below upon the densest clouds. For whence is the ardor 
of brotherly love kindled in me, when I hear that some man has borne bitter torments for the excellence 
and steadfastness of faith? And if that man is shown to me with the finger, I am eager to join myself to 
him, to become acquainted with him, to bind him to myself in friendship. And accordingly, if opportunity 
offers, I draw near, I address him, I converse with him, I express my goodwill towards him in what words I 
can, and wish that in him too in turn should be brought to pass and expressed goodwill towards me; and I 
endeavor after a spiritual embrace in the way of belief, since I cannot search out so quickly and discern 
altogether his innermost heart. I love therefore the faithful and courageous man with a pure and genuine 
love. But if he were to confess to me in the course of conversation, or were through unguardedness to 
show in any way, that either he believes something unseemly of God, and desires also something carnal in 
Him, and that he bore these torments on behalf of such an error, or from the desire of money for which he 
hoped, or from empty greediness of human praise: immediately it follows that the love with which I was 
borne towards him, displeased, and as it were repelled, and taken away from an unworthy man, remains 
in that form, after which, believing him such as I did, I had loved him; unless perhaps I have come to love 
him to this end, that he may become such, while I have found him not to be such in fact. And in that man, 
too, nothing is changed: although it can be changed, so that he may become that which I had believed him 
to be already. But in my mind there certainly is something changed, viz., the estimate I had formed of him, 


which was before of one sort, and now is of another: and the same love, at the bidding from above of 
unchangeable righteousness, is turned aside from the purpose of enjoying, to the purpose of taking 
counsel. But the form itself of unshaken and stable truth, wherein I should have enjoyed the fruition of the 
man, believing him to be good, and wherein likewise I take counsel that he may be good, sheds in an 
immoveable eternity the same light of incorruptible and most sound reason, both upon the sight of my 
mind, and upon that cloud of images, which I discern from above, when I think of the same man whom I 
had seen. Again, when I call back to my mind some arch, turned beautifully and symmetrically, which, let 
us say, I saw at Carthage; a certain reality that had been made known to the mind through the eyes, and 
transferred to the memory, causes the imaginary view. But I behold in my mind yet another thing, 
according to which that work of art pleases me; and whence also, if it displeased me, I should correct it. 
We judge therefore of those particular things according to that [form of eternal truth], and discern that 
form by the intuition of the rational mind. But those things themselves we either touch if present by the 
bodily sense, or if absent remember their images as fixed in our memory, or picture, in the way of likeness 
to them, such things as we ourselves also, if we wished and were able, would laboriously build up: 
figuring in the mind after one fashion the images of bodies, or seeing bodies through the body; but after 
another, grasping by simple intelligence what is above the eye of the mind, viz., the reasons and the 
unspeakably beautiful skill of such forms. 


CHAPTER 7 


WE CONCEIVE AND BEGET THE WORD WITHIN, FROM THE THINGS WE HAVE BEHELD IN THE ETERNAL TRUTH. 
THE WORD, WHETHER OF THE CREATURE OR OF THE CREATOR, IS CONCEIVED BY LOVE 


12. We behold, then, by the sight of the mind, in that eternal truth from which all things temporal are 
made, the form according to which we are, and according to which we do anything by true and right 
reason, either in ourselves, or in things corporeal; and we have the true knowledge of things, thence 
conceived, as it were as a word within us, and by speaking we beget it from within; nor by being born 
does it depart from us. And when we speak to others, we apply to the word, remaining within us, the 
ministry of the voice or of some bodily sign, that by some kind of sensible remembrance some similar 
thing may be wrought also in the mind of him that hears,—similar, I say, to that which does not depart 
from the mind of him that speaks. We do nothing, therefore, through the members of the body in our 
words and actions, by which the behavior of men is either approved or blamed, which we do not anticipate 
by a word uttered within ourselves. For no one willingly does anything, which he has not first said in his 
heart. 


13. And this word is conceived by love, either of the creature or of the Creator, that is, either of 
changeable nature or of unchangeable truth. 


CHAPTER 8 
IN WHAT DESIRE AND LOVE DIFFER 


[Conceived] therefore, either by desire or by love: not that the creature ought not to be loved; but if that 
love [of the creature] is referred to the Creator, then it will not be desire (cupiditas), but love (charitas). 
For it is desire when the creature is loved for itself. And then it does not help a man through making use 
of it, but corrupts him in the enjoying it. When, therefore, the creature is either equal to us or inferior, we 
must use the inferior in order to God, but we must enjoy the equal duly in God. For as thou oughtest to 
enjoy thyself, not in thyself, but in Him who made thee, so also him whom thou lovest as thyself. Let us 
enjoy, therefore, both ourselves and our brethren in the Lord; and hence let us not dare to yield, and as it 
were to relax, ourselves to ourselves in the direction downwards. Now a word is born, when, being 
thought out, it pleases us either to the effect of sinning, or to that of doing right. Therefore love, as it 
were a mean, conjoins our word and the mind from which it is conceived, and without any confusion binds 
itself as a third with them, in an incorporeal embrace. 


CHAPTER 9 


IN THE LOVE OF SPIRITUAL THINGS THE WORD BORN IS THE SAME AS THE WORD CONCEIVED. IT IS OTHERWISE 
IN THE LOVE OF CARNAL THINGS 


14. But the word conceived and the word born are the very same when the will finds rest in knowledge 
itself, as is the case in the love of spiritual things. For instance, he who knows righteousness perfectly, and 
loves it perfectly, is already righteous; even if no necessity exist of working according to it outwardly 
through the members of the body. But in the love of carnal and temporal things, as in the offspring of 
animals, the conception of the word is one thing, the bringing forth another. For here what is conceived by 
desiring is born by attaining. Since it does not suffice to avarice to know and to love gold, except it also 
have it; nor to know and love to eat, or to lie with any one, unless also one does it; nor to know and love 
honors and power, unless they actually come to pass. Nay, all these things, even if obtained, do not suffice. 
“Whosoever drinketh of this water,” He says, “shall thirst again.” And so also the Psalmist, “He hath 
conceived pain and brought forth iniquity.” And he speaks of pain or labor as conceived, when those 


things are conceived which it is not sufficient to know and will, and when the mind burns and grows sick 
with want, until it arrives at those things, and, as it were, brings them forth. Whence in the Latin 
language we have the word “parta” used elegantly for both “reperta” and “comperta,” which words sound 
as if derived from bringing forth. Since “lust, when it hath conceived, bringeth forth sin.” Wherefore the 
Lord proclaims, “Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden;” and in another place “Woe unto 
them that are with child, and to them that give suck, in those days!” And when therefore He referred all 
either right actions or sins to the bringing forth of the word, “By thy mouth,” He says, “thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy mouth thou shalt be condemned,” intending thereby not the visible mouth, but that 
which is within and invisible, of the thought and of the heart. 


CHAPTER 10 
WHETHER ONLY KNOWLEDGE THAT IS LOVED IS THE WORD OF THE MIND 


15. It is rightly asked then, whether all knowledge is a word, or only knowledge that is loved. For we also 
know the things which we hate; but what we do not like, cannot be said to be either conceived or brought 
forth by the mind. For not all things which in anyway touch it, are conceived by it; but some only reach the 
point of being known, but yet are not spoken as words, as for instance those of which we speak now. For 
those are called words in one way, which occupy spaces of time by their syllables, whether they are 
pronounced or only thought; and in another way, all that is known is called a word imprinted on the mind, 
as long as it can be brought forth from the memory and defined, even though we dislike the thing itself; 
and in another way still, when we like that which is conceived in the mind. And that which the apostle 
says, must be taken according to this last kind of word, “No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the 
Holy Ghost;” since those also say this, but according to another meaning of the term “word,” of whom the 
Lord Himself says, “Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Nay, even in the case of things which we hate, when we rightly dislike and rightly censure them, we 
approve and like the censure bestowed upon them, and it becomes a word. Nor is it the knowledge of 
vices that displeases us, but the vices themselves. For I like to know and define what intemperance is; and 
this is its word. Just as there are known faults in art, and the knowledge of them is rightly approved, when 
a connoisseur discerns the species or the privation of excellence, as to affirm and deny that it is or that it 
is not; yet to be without excellence and to fall away into fault, is worthy of condemnation. And to define 
intemperance, and to say its word, belongs to the art of morals; but to be intemperate belongs to that 
which that art censures. Just as to know and define what a solecism is, belongs to the art of speaking; but 
to be guilty of one, is a fault which the same art reprehends. A word, then, which is the point we wish now 
to discern and intimate, is knowledge together with love. Whenever, then, the mind knows and loves itself, 
its word is joined to it by love. And since it loves knowledge and knows love, both the word is in love and 
love is in the word, and both are in him who loves and speaks. 


CHAPTER 11 
THAT THE IMAGE OR BEGOTTEN WORD OF THE MIND THAT KNOWS ITSELF IS EQUAL TO THE MIND ITSELF 


16. But all knowledge according to species is like the thing which it knows. For there is another 
knowledge according to privation, according to which we speak a word only when we condemn. And this 
condemnation of a privation is equivalent to praise of the species, and so is approved. The mind, then, 
contains some likeness to a known species, whether when liking that species or when disliking its 
privation. And hence, in so far as we know God, we are like Him, but not like to the point of equality, since 
we do not know Him to the extent of His own being. And as, when we speak of bodies by means of the 
bodily sense, there arises in our mind some likeness of them, which is a phantasm of the memory; for the 
bodies themselves are not at all in the mind, when we think them, but only the likenesses of those bodies; 
therefore, when we approve the latter for the former, we err, for the approving of one thing for another is 
an error; yet the image of the body in the mind is a thing of a better sort than the species of the body 
itself, inasmuch as the former is in a better nature, viz. in a living substance, as the mind is: so when we 
know God, although we are made better than we were before we knew Him, and above all when the same 
knowledge being also liked and worthily loved becomes a word, and so that knowledge becomes a kind of 
likeness of God; yet that knowledge is of a lower kind, since it is in a lower nature; for the mind is 
creature, but God is Creator. And from this it may be inferred, that when the mind knows and approves 
itself, this same knowledge is in such way its word, as that it is altogether on a par and equal with it, and 
the same; because it is neither the knowledge of a lower essence, as of the body, nor of a higher, as of 
God. And whereas knowledge bears a likeness to that which it knows, that is, of which it is the knowledge; 
in this case it has perfect and equal likeness, when the mind itself, which knows, is known. And so it is 
both image and word; because it is uttered concerning that mind to which it is equalled in knowing, and 
that which is begotten is equal to the begetter. 


CHAPTER 12 


WHY LOVE IS NOT THE OFFSPRING OF THE MIND, AS KNOWLEDGE IS SO. THE SOLUTION OF THE QUESTION. THE 
MIND WITH THE KNOWLEDGE OF ITSELF AND THE LOVE OF ITSELF IS THE IMAGE OF THE TRINITY 


17. What then is love? Will it not be an image? Will it not be a word? Will it not be begotten? For why does 
the mind beget its knowledge when it knows itself, and not beget its love when it loves itself? For if it is 
the cause of its own knowing, for the reason that it is knowable, it is also the cause of its own love 
because it is lovable. It is hard, then, to say why it does not beget both. For there is a further question also 
respecting the supreme Trinity itself, the omnipotent God the Creator, after whose image man is made, 
which troubles men, whom the truth of God invites to the faith by human speech; viz. why the Holy Spirit 
is not also to be either believed or understood to be begotten by God the Father, so that He also may be 
called a Son. And this question we are endeavoring in some way to investigate in the human mind, in 
order that from a lower image, in which our own nature itself as it were answers, upon being questioned, 
in a way more familiar to ourselves, we may be able to direct a more practised mental vision from the 
enlightened creature to the unchangeable light; assuming, however, that the truth itself has persuaded us, 
that as no Christian doubts the Word of God to be the Son, so that the Holy Spirit is love. Let us return, 
then, to a more careful questioning and consideration upon this subject of that image which is the 
creature, that is, of the rational mind; wherein the knowledge of some things coming into existence in 
time, but which did not exist before, and the love of some things which were not loved before, opens to us 
more clearly what to say: because to speech also itself, which must be disposed in time, that thing is 
easier of explanation which is comprehended in the order of time. 


18. First, therefore, it is clear that a thing may possibly be knowable, that is, such as can be known, and 
yet that it may be unknown; but that it is not possible for that to be known which is not knowable. 
Wherefore it must be clearly held that everything whatsoever that we know begets at the same time in us 
the knowledge of itself; for knowledge is brought forth from both, from the knower and from the thing 
known. When, therefore, the mind knows itself, it alone is the parent of its own knowledge; for it is itself 
both the thing known and the knower of it. But it was knowable to itself also before it knew itself, only the 
knowledge of itself was not in itself so long as it did not know itself. In knowing itself, then, it begets a 
knowledge of itself equal to itself; since it does not know itself as less than itself is, nor is its knowledge 
the knowledge of the essence of some one else, not only because itself knows, but also because it knows 
itself, as we have said above. What then is to be said of love; why, when the mind loves itself, it should not 
seem also to have begotten the love of itself? For it was lovable to itself even before it loved itself since it 
could love itself; just as it was knowable to itself even before it knew itself, since it could know itself. For if 
it were not knowable to itself, it never could have known itself; and so, if it were not lovable to itself, it 
never could have loved itself. Why therefore may it not be said by loving itself to have begotten its own 
love, as by knowing itself it has begotten its own knowledge? Is it because it is thereby indeed plainly 
shown that this is the principle of love, whence it proceeds? for it proceeds from the mind itself, which is 
lovable to itself before it loves itself, and so is the principle of its own love by which it loves itself: but that 
this love is not therefore rightly said to be begotten by the mind, as is the knowledge of itself by which the 
mind knows itself, because in the case of knowledge the thing has been found already, which is what we 
call brought forth or discovered; and this is commonly preceded by an inquiry such as to find rest when 
that end is attained. For inquiry is the desire of finding, or, what is the same thing, of discovering. But 
those things which are discovered are as it were brought forth, whence they are like offspring; but 
wherein, except in the case itself of knowledge? For in that case they are as it were uttered and fashioned. 
For although the things existed already which we found by seeking, yet the knowledge of them did not 
exist, which knowledge we regard as an offspring that is born. Further, the desire (appetitus) which there 
is in seeking proceeds from him who seeks, and is in some way in suspense, and does not rest in the end 
whither it is directed, except that which is sought be found and conjoined with him who seeks. And this 
desire, that is, inquiry,—although it does not seem to be love, by which that which is known is loved, for in 
this case we are still striving to know,—yet it is something of the same kind. For it can be called will 
(voluntas), since every one who seeks wills (vult) to find; and if that is sought which belongs to knowledge, 
every one who seeks wills to know. But if he wills ardently and earnestly, he is said to study (studere): a 
word that is most commonly employed in the case of pursuing and obtaining any branches of learning. 
Therefore, the bringing forth of the mind is preceded by some desire, by which, through seeking and 
finding what we wish to know, the offspring, viz. knowledge itself, is born. And for this reason, that desire 
by which knowledge is conceived and brought forth, cannot rightly be called the bringing forth and the 
offspring; and the same desire which led us to long for the knowing of the thing, becomes the love of the 
thing when known, while it holds and embraces its accepted offspring, that is, knowledge, and unites it to 
its begetter. And so there is a kind of image of the Trinity in the mind itself, and the knowledge of it, which 
is its offspring and its word concerning itself, and love as a third, and these three are one, and one 
substance. Neither is the offspring less, since the mind knows itself according to the measure of its own 
being; nor is the love less, since it loves itself according to the measure both of its own knowledge and of 
its own being. 


Book X 


In which there is shown to be another trinity in the mind of man, and one that appears much more 
evidently, viz. in his memory, understanding, and will. 


CHAPTER 1 


THE LOVE OF THE STUDIOUS MIND, THAT IS, OF ONE DESIROUS TO KNOW, IS NOT THE LOVE OF A THING WHICH 
IT DOES NOT KNOW 


1. Let us now proceed, then, in due order, with a more exact purpose, to explain this same point more 
thoroughly. And first, since no one can love at all a thing of which he is wholly ignorant, we must carefully 
consider of what sort is the love of those who are studious, that is, of those who do not already know, but 
are still desiring to know any branch of learning. Now certainly, in those things whereof the word study is 
not commonly used, love often arises from hearsay, when the reputation of anything for beauty inflames 
the mind to the seeing and enjoying it; since the mind knows generically wherein consist the beauties of 
corporeal things, from having seen them very frequently, and since there exists within a faculty of 
approving that which outwardly is longed for. And when this happens, the love that is called forth is not of 
a thing wholly unknown, since its genus is thus known. But when we love a good man whose face we 
never saw, we love him from the knowledge of his virtues, which virtues we know [abstractly] in the truth 
itself. But in the case of learning, it is for the most part the authority of others who praise and commend it 
that kindles our love of it; although nevertheless we could not burn with any zeal at all for the study of it, 
unless we had already in our mind at least a slight impression of the knowledge of each kind of learning. 
For who, for instance, would devote any care and labor to the learning of rhetoric, unless he knew before 
that it was the science of speaking? Sometimes, again, we marvel at the results of learning itself, which 
we have heard of or experienced; and hence burn to obtain, by learning, the power of attaining these 
results. Just as if it were said to one who did not know his letters, that there is a kind of learning which 
enables a man to send words, wrought with the hand in silence, to one who is ever so far absent, for him 
in turn to whom they are sent to gather these words, not with his ears, but with his eyes; and if the man 
were to see the thing actually done, is not that man, since he desires to know how he can do this thing, 
altogether moved to study with a view to the result which he already knows and holds? So it is that the 
studious zeal of those who learn is kindled: for that of which any one is utterly ignorant, he can in no way 
love. 


2. So also, if any one hear an unknown sign, as, for instance, the sound of some word of which he does not 
know the signification, he desires to know what it is; that is, he desires to know what thing it is which it is 
agreed shall be brought to mind by that sound: as if he heard the word temetum uttered, and not 
knowing, should ask what it is. He must then know already that it is a sign, i.e. that the word is not an 
empty sound, but that something is signified by it; for in other respects this trisyllabic word is known to 
him already, and has already impressed its articulate form upon his mind through the sense of hearing. 
And then what more is to be required in him, that he may go on to a greater knowledge of that of which 
all the letters and all the spaces of its several sounds are already known, unless that it shall at the same 
time have become known to him that it is a sign, and shall have also moved him with the desire of 
knowing of what it is the sign? The more, then, the thing is known, yet not fully known, the more the mind 
desires to know concerning it what remains to be known. For if he knew it to be only such and such a 
spoken word, and did not know that it was the sign of something, he would seek nothing further, since the 
sensible thing is already perceived as far as it can be by the sense. But because he knows it to be not only 
a spoken word, but also a sign, he wishes to know it perfectly; and no sign is known perfectly, except it be 
known of what it is the sign. He then who with ardent carefulness seeks to know this, and inflamed by 
studious zeal perseveres in the search; can such an one be said to be without love? What then does he 
love? For certainly nothing can be loved unless it is known. For that man does not love those three 
syllables which he knows already. But if he loves this in them, that he knows them to signify something, 
this is not the point now in question, for it is not this which he seeks to know. But we are now asking what 
it is he loves, in that which he is desirous to know, but which certainly he does not yet know; and we are 
therefore wondering why he loves, since we know most assuredly that nothing can be loved unless it be 
known. What then does he love, except that he knows and perceives in the reason of things what 
excellence there is in learning, in which the knowledge of all signs is contained; and what benefit there is 
in the being skilled in these, since by them human fellowship mutually communicates its own perceptions, 
lest the assemblies of men should be actually worse than utter solitude, if they were not to mingle their 
thoughts by conversing together? The soul, then, discerns this fitting and serviceable species, and knows 
it, and loves it; and he who seeks the meaning of any words of which he is ignorant, studies to render that 
species perfect in himself as much as he can: for it is one thing to behold it in the light of truth, another to 
desire it as within his own capacity. For he beholds in the light of truth how great and how good a thing it 


is to understand and to speak all tongues of all nations, and so to hear no tongue and to be heard by none 
as from a foreigner. The beauty, then, of this knowledge is already discerned by thought, and the thing 
being known is loved; and that thing is so regarded, and so stimulates the studious zeal of learners, that 
they are moved with respect to it, and desire it eagerly in all the labor which they spend upon the 
attainment of such a capacity, in order that they may also embrace in practice that which they know 
beforehand by reason. And so every one, the nearer he approaches that capacity in hope, the more 
fervently desires it with love; for those branches of learning are studied the more eagerly, which men do 
not despair of being able to attain; for when any one entertains no hope of attaining his end, then he 
either loves lukewarmly or does not love at all, howsoever he may see the excellence of it. Accordingly, 
because the knowledge of all languages is almost universally felt to be hopeless, every one studies most to 
know that of his own nation; but if he feels that he is not sufficient even to comprehend this perfectly, yet 
no one is so indolent in this knowledge as not to wish to know, when he hears an unknown word, what it 
is, and to seek and learn it if he can. And while he is seeking it, certainly he has a studious zeal of 
learning, and seems to love a thing he does not know; but the case is really otherwise. For that species 
touches the mind, which the mind knows and thinks, wherein the fitness is clearly visible which accrues 
from the associating of minds with one another, in the hearing and returning of known and spoken words. 
And this species kindles studious zeal in him who seeks what indeed he knows not, but gazes upon and 
loves the unknown form to which that pertains. If then, for example, any one were to ask, What is 
temetum (for I had instanced this word already), and it were said to him, What does this matter to you? he 
will answer, Lest perhaps I hear some one speaking, and understand him not; or perhaps read the word 
somewhere, and know not what the writer meant. Who, pray, would say to such an inquirer, Do not care 
about understanding what you hear; do not care about knowing what you read? For almost every rational 
soul quickly discerns the beauty of that knowledge, through which the thoughts of men are mutually made 
known by the enunciation of significant words; and it is on account of this fitness thus known, and 
because known therefore loved, that such an unknown word is studiously sought out. When then he hears 
and learns that wine was called “temetum” by our forefathers, but that the word is already quite obsolete 
in our present usage of language, he will think perhaps that he has still need of the word on account of 
this or that book of those forefathers. But if he holds these also to be superfluous, perhaps he does now 
come to think the word not worth remembering, since he sees it has nothing to do with that species of 
learning which he knows with the mind, and gazes upon, and so loves. 


3. Wherefore in all cases the love of a studious mind, that is, of one that wishes to know what it does not 
know, is not the love of that thing which it does not know, but of that which it knows; on account of which 
it wishes to know what it does not know. Or if it is so inquisitive as to be carried away, not for any other 
cause known to it, but by the mere love of knowing things unknown; then such an inquisitive person is, 
doubtless distinguishable from an ordinary student, yet does not, any more than he, love things he does 
not know; nay, on the contrary, he is more fitly said to hate things he knows not, of which he wishes that 
there should be none, in wishing to know everything. But lest any one should lay before us a more difficult 
question, by declaring that it is just as impossible for any one to hate what he does not know, as to love 
what he does not know, we will not withstand what is true; but it must be understood that it is not the 
same thing to say he loves to know things unknown, as to say he loves things unknown. For it is possible 
that a man may love to know things unknown; but it is not possible that he should love things unknown. 
For the word to know is not placed there without meaning; since he who loves to know things unknown, 
does not love the unknown things themselves, but the knowing of them. And unless he knew what 
knowing means, no one could say confidently, either that he knew or that he did not know. For not only he 
who says I know, and says so truly, must needs know what knowing is; but he also who says, I do not know, 
and says so confidently and truly, and knows that he says so truly, certainly knows what knowing is; for he 
both distinguishes him who does not know from him who knows, when he looks into himself and says truly 
I do not know; and whereas he knows that he says this truly, whence should he know it, if he did not know 
what knowing is? 


CHAPTER 2 
NO ONE AT ALL LOVES THINGS UNKNOWN 


4. No studious person, then, no inquisitive person, loves things he does not know, even while he is urgent 
with the most vehement desire to know what he does not know. For he either knows already generically 
what he loves, and longs to know it also in some individual or individuals, which perhaps are praised, but 
not yet known to him; and he pictures in his mind an imaginary form by which he may be stirred to love. 
And whence does he picture this, except from those things which he has already known? And yet perhaps 
he will not love it, if he find that form which was praised to be unlike that other form which was figured 
and in thought most fully known to his mind. And if he has loved it, he will begin to love it from that time 
when he learned it; since a little before, that form which was loved was other than that which the mind 
that formed it had been wont to exhibit to itself. But if he shall find it similar to that form which report 
had proclaimed, and to be such that he could truly say I was already loving thee; yet certainly not even 
then did he love a form he did not know, since he had known it in that likeness. Or else we see somewhat 
in the species of the eternal reason, and therein love it; and when this is manifested in some image of a 
temporal thing, and we believe the praises of those who have made trial of it, and so love it, then we do 
not love anything unknown, according to that which we have already sufficiently discussed above. Or else, 


again, we love something known, and on account of it seek something unknown; and so it is by no means 
the love of the thing unknown that possesses us, but the love of the thing known, to which we know the 
unknown thing belongs, so that we know that too which we seek still as unknown; as a little before I said 
of an unknown word. Or else, again, every one loves the very knowing itself, as no one can fail to know 
who desires to know anything. For these reasons they seem to love things unknown who wish to know 
anything which they do not know, and who, on account of their vehement desire of inquiry, cannot be said 
to be without love. But how different the case really is, and that nothing at all can be loved which is not 
known, I think I must have persuaded every one who carefully looks upon truth. But since the examples 
which we have given belong to those who desire to know something which they themselves are not, we 
must take thought lest perchance some new notion appear, when the mind desires to know itself. 


CHAPTER 3 


THAT WHEN THE MIND LOVES ITSELF, IT IS NOT UNKNOWN TO ITSELF 


5. What, then, does the mind love, when it seeks ardently to know itself, whilst it is still unknown to itself? 
For, behold, the mind seeks to know itself, and is excited thereto by studious zeal. It loves, therefore; but 
what does it love? Is it itself? But how can this be when it does not yet know itself, and no one can love 
what he does not know? Is it that report has declared to it its own species, in like way as we commonly 
hear of people who are absent? Perhaps, then, it does not love itself, but loves that which it imagines of 
itself, which is perhaps widely different from what itself is: or if the phantasy in the mind is like the mind 
itself, and so when it loves this fancied image, it loves itself before it knew itself, because it gazes upon 
that which is like itself; then it knew other minds from which to picture itself, and so is known to itself 
generically. Why, then, when it knows other minds, does it not know itself, since nothing can possibly be 
more present to it than itself? But if, as other eyes are more known to the eyes of the body, than those 
eyes are to themselves; then let it not seek itself, because it never will find itself. For eyes can never see 
themselves except in looking-glasses; and it cannot be supposed in any way that anything of that kind can 
be applied also to the contemplation of incorporeal things, so that the mind should know itself, as it were, 
in a looking-glass. Or does it see in the reason of eternal truth how beautiful it is to know one’s self, and 
so loves this which it sees, and studies to bring it to pass in itself? because, although it is not known to 
itself, yet it is known to it how good it is, that it should be known to itself. And this, indeed, is very 
wonderful, that it does not yet know itself, and yet knows already how excellent a thing it is to know itself. 
Or does it see some most excellent end, viz. its own serenity and blessedness, by some hidden 
remembrance, which has not abandoned it, although it has gone far onwards, and believes that it cannot 
attain to that same end unless it know itself? And so while it loves that, it seeks this; and loves that which 
is known, on account of which it seeks that which is unknown. But why should the remembrance of its 
own blessedness be able to last, and the remembrance of itself not be able to last as well; that so it should 
know itself which wishes to attain, as well as know that to which it wishes to attain? Or when it loves to 
know itself, does it love, not itself, which it does not yet know, but the very act of knowing; and feel the 
more annoyed that itself is wanting to its own knowledge wherewith it wishes to embrace all things? And 
it knows what it is to know; and whilst it loves this, which it knows, desires also to know itself. Whereby, 
then, does it know its own knowing, if it does not know itself? For it knows that it knows other things, but 
that it does not know itself; for it is from hence that it knows also what knowing is. In what way, then, 
does that which does not know itself, know itself as knowing anything? For it does not know that some 
other mind knows, but that itself does so. Therefore it knows itself. Further, when it seeks to know itself, it 
knows itself now as seeking. Therefore again it knows itself. And hence it cannot altogether not know 
itself, when certainly it does so far know itself as that it knows itself as not knowing itself. But if it does 
not know itself not to know itself, then it does not seek to know itself. And therefore, in the very fact that 
it seeks itself, it is clearly convicted of being more known to itself than unknown. For it knows itself as 
seeking and as not knowing itself, in that it seeks to know itself. 


CHAPTER 4 


HOW THE MIND KNOWS ITSELF, NOT IN PART, BUT AS A WHOLE 


6. What then shall we say? Does that which knows itself in part, not know itself in part? But it is absurd to 
say, that it does not as a whole know what it knows. I do not say, it knows wholly; but what it knows, it as 
a whole knows. When therefore it knows anything about itself, which it can only know as a whole, it knows 
itself as a whole. But it does know that itself knows something, while yet except as a whole it cannot know 
anything. Therefore it knows itself as a whole. Further, what in it is so known to itself, as that it lives? And 
it cannot at once be a mind, and not live, while it has also something over and above, viz., that it 
understands: for the souls of beasts also live, but do not understand. As therefore a mind is a whole mind, 
so it lives as a whole. But it knows that it lives. Therefore it knows itself as a whole. Lastly, when the mind 
seeks to know itself, it already knows that it is a mind: otherwise it knows not whether it seeks itself, and 
perhaps seeks one thing while intending to seek another. For it might happen that itself was not a mind, 
and so, in seeking to know a mind, that it did not seek to know itself. Wherefore since the mind, when it 
seeks to know what mind is, knows that it seeks itself, certainly it knows that itself is a mind. 
Furthermore, if it knows this in itself, that it is a mind, and a whole mind, then it knows itself as a whole. 


But suppose it did not know itself to be a mind, but in seeking itself only knew that it did seek itself. For 
so, too, it may possibly seek one thing for another, if it does not know this: but that it may not seek one 
thing for another, without doubt it knows what it seeks. But if it knows what it seeks, and seeks itself, then 
certainly it knows itself. What therefore more does it seek? But if it knows itself in part, but still seeks 
itself in part, then it seeks not itself, but part of itself. For when we speak of the mind itself, we speak of it 
as a whole. Further, because it knows that it is not yet found by itself as a whole, it knows how much the 
whole is. And so it seeks that which is wanting, as we are wont to seek to recall to the mind something 
that has slipped from the mind, but has not altogether gone away from it; since we can recognize it, when 
it has come back, to be the same thing that we were seeking. But how can mind come into mind, as 
though it were possible for the mind not to be in the mind? Add to this, that if, having found a part, it does 
not seek itself as a whole, yet it as a whole seeks itself. Therefore as a whole it is present to itself, and 
there is nothing left to be sought: for that is wanting which is sought, not the mind which seeks. Since 
therefore it as a whole seeks itself, nothing of it is wanting. Or if it does not as a whole seek itself, but the 
part which has been found seeks the part which has not yet been found then the mind does not seek itself, 
of which no part seeks itself. For the part which has been found, does not seek itself; nor yet does the part 
itself which has not yet been found, seek itself; since it is sought by that part which has been already 
found. Wherefore, since neither the mind as a whole seeks itself, nor does any part of it seek itself, the 
mind does not seek itself at all. 


CHAPTER 5 


WHY THE SOUL IS ENJOINED TO KNOW ITSELF. WHENCE COME THE ERRORS OF THE MIND CONCERNING ITS 
OWN SUBSTANCE 


7. Why therefore is it enjoined upon it, that it should know itself? I suppose, in order that, it may consider 
itself, and live according to its own nature; that is, seek to be regulated according to its own nature, viz., 
under Him to whom it ought to be subject, and above those things to which it is to be preferred; under 
Him by whom it ought to be ruled, above those things which it ought to rule. For it does many things 
through vicious desire, as though in forgetfulness of itself. For it sees some things intrinsically excellent, 
in that more excellent nature which is God: and whereas it ought to remain steadfast that it may enjoy 
them, it is turned away from Him, by wishing to appropriate those things to itself, and not to be like to 
Him by His gift, but to be what He is by its own, and it begins to move and slip gradually down into less 
and less, which it thinks to be more and more; for it is neither sufficient for itself, nor is anything at all 
sufficient for it, if it withdraw from Him who is alone sufficient: and so through want and distress it 
becomes too intent upon its own actions and upon the unquiet delights which it obtains through them: and 
thus, by the desire of acquiring knowledge from those things that are without, the nature of which it 
knows and loves, and which it feels can be lost unless held fast with anxious care, it loses its security, and 
thinks of itself so much the less, in proportion as it feels the more secure that it cannot lose itself. So, 
whereas it is one thing not to know oneself, and another not to think of oneself (for we do not say of the 
man that is skilled in much learning, that he is ignorant of grammar, when he is only not thinking of it, 
because he is thinking at the time of the art of medicine);—whereas, then, I say it is one thing not to know 
oneself, and another not to think of oneself, such is the strength of love, that the mind draws in with itself 
those things which it has long thought of with love, and has grown into them by the close adherence of 
diligent study, even when it returns in some way to think of itself. And because these things are corporeal 
which it loved externally through the carnal senses; and because it has become entangled with them by a 
kind of daily familiarity, and yet cannot carry those corporeal things themselves with itself internally as it 
were into the region of incorporeal nature; therefore it combines certain images of them, and thrusts 
them thus made from itself into itself. For it gives to the forming of them somewhat of its own substance, 
yet preserves the while something by which it may judge freely of the species of those images; and this 
something is more properly the mind, that is, the rational understanding, which is preserved that it may 
judge. For we see that we have those parts of the soul which are informed by the likenesses of corporeal 
things, in common also with beasts. 


CHAPTER 6 
THE OPINION WHICH THE MIND HAS OF ITSELF IS DECEITFUL 


8. But the mind errs, when it so lovingly and intimately connects itself with these images, as even to 
consider itself to be something of the same kind. For so it is conformed to them to some extent, not by 
being this, but by thinking it is so: not that it thinks itself to be an image, but outright that very thing itself 
of which it entertains the image. For there still lives in it the power of distinguishing the corporeal thing 
which it leaves without, from the image of that corporeal thing which it contains therefrom within itself: 
except when these images are so projected as if felt without and not thought within, as in the case of 
people who are asleep, or mad, or in a trance. 


CHAPTER 7 


THE OPINIONS OF PHILOSOPHERS RESPECTING THE SUBSTANCE OF THE SOUL. THE ERROR OF THOSE WHO 
ARE OF OPINION THAT THE SOUL IS CORPOREAL, DOES NOT ARISE FROM DEFECTIVE KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
SOUL, BUT FROM THEIR ADDING THERE TO SOMETHING FOREIGN TO IT. WHAT IS MEANT BY FINDING 


9. When, therefore, it thinks itself to be something of this kind, it thinks itself to be a corporeal thing; and 
since it is perfectly conscious of its own superiority, by which it rules the body, it has hence come to pass 
that the question has been raised what part of the body has the greater power in the body; and the 
opinion has been held that this is the mind, nay, that it is even the whole soul altogether. And some 
accordingly think it to be the blood, others the brain, others the heart; not as the Scripture says, “I will 
praise Thee, O Lord, with my whole heart;” and, “Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thine heart;” 
for this word by misapplication or metaphor is transferred from the body to the soul; but they have simply 
thought it to be that small part itself of the body, which we see when the inward parts are rent asunder. 
Others, again, have believed the soul to be made up of very minute and individual corpustules, which they 
call atoms, meeting in themselves and cohering. Others have said that its substance is air, others fire. 
Others have been of opinion that it is no substance at all, since they could not think any substance unless 
it is body, and they did not find that the soul was body; but it was in their opinion the tempering together 
itself of our body, or the combining together of the elements, by which that flesh is as it were conjoined. 
And hence all of these have held the soul to be mortal; since, whether it were body, or some combination 
of body, certainly it could not in either case continue always without death. But they who have held its 
substance to be some kind of life the reverse of corporeal, since they have found it to be a life that 
animates and quickens every living body, have by consequence striven also, according as each was able, 
to prove it immortal, since life cannot be without life. 


For as to that fifth kind of body, I know not what, which some have added to the four well-known elements 
of the world, and have said that the soul was made of this, I do not think we need spend time in discussing 
it in this place. For either they mean by body what we mean by it, viz., that of which a part is less than the 
whole in extension of place, and they are to be reckoned among those who have believed the mind to be 
corporeal: or if they call either all substance, or all changeable substance, body, whereas they know that 
not all substance is contained in extension of place by any length and breadth and height, we need not 
contend with them about a question of words. 


10. Now, in the case of all these opinions, any one who sees that the nature of the mind is at once 
substance, and yet not corporeal,—that is, that it does not occupy a less extension of place with a less part 
of itself, and a greater with a greater,—must needs see at the same time that they who are of opinion that 
it is corporeal do not err from defect of knowledge concerning mind, but because they associate with it 
qualities without which they are not able to conceive any nature at all. For if you bid them conceive of 
existence that is without corporeal phantasms, they hold it merely nothing. And so the mind would not 
seek itself, as though wanting to itself. For what is so present to knowledge as that which is present to the 
mind? Or what is so present to the mind as the mind itself? And hence what is called “invention,” if we 
consider the origin of the word, what else does it mean, unless that to find out is to “come into” that 
which is sought? Those things accordingly which come into the mind as it were of themselves, are not 
usually said to be found out, although they may be said to be known; since we did not endeavor by seeking 
to come into them, that is to invent or find them out. And therefore, as the mind itself really seeks those 
things which are sought by the eyes or by any other sense of the body (for the mind directs even the 
carnal sense, and then finds out or invents, when that sense comes to the things which are sought); so, 
too, it finds out or invents other things which it ought to know, not with the medium of corporeal sense, 
but through itself, when it “comes into” them; and this, whether in the case of the higher substance that is 
in God, or of the other parts of the soul; just as it does when it judges of bodily images themselves, for it 
finds these within, in the soul, impressed through the body. 


CHAPTER 8 


HOW THE SOUL INQUIRES INTO ITSELF. WHENCE COMES THE ERROR OF THE SOUL CONCERNING ITSELF 


11. It is then a wonderful question, in what manner the soul seeks and finds itself; at what it aims in order 
to seek, or whither it comes, that it may come into or find out. For what is so much in the mind as the 
mind itself? But because it is in those things which it thinks of with love, and is wont to be in sensible, that 
is, in corporeal things with love, it is unable to be in itself without the images of those corporeal things. 
And hence shameful error arises to block its way, whilst it cannot separate from itself the images of 
sensible things, so as to see itself alone. For they have marvellously cohered with it by the close adhesion 
of love. And herein consists its uncleanness; since, while it strives to think of itself alone, it fancies itself 
to be that, without which it cannot think of itself. When, therefore, it is bidden to become acquainted with 
itself, let it not seek itself as though it were withdrawn from itself; but let it withdraw that which it has 
added to itself. For itself lies more deeply within, not only than those sensible things, which are clearly 
without, but also than the images of them; which are indeed in some part of the soul, viz., that which 
beasts also have, although these want understanding, which is proper to the mind. As therefore the mind 
is within, it goes forth in some sort from itself, when it exerts the affection of love towards these, as it 
were, footprints of many acts of attention. And these footprints are, as it were, imprinted on the memory, 


at the time when the corporeal things which are without are perceived in such way, that even when those 
corporeal things are absent, yet the images of them are at hand to those who think of them. Therefore let 
the mind become acquainted with itself, and not seek itself as if it were absent; but fix upon itself the act 
of [voluntary] attention, by which it was wandering among other things, and let it think of itself. So it will 
see that at no time did it ever not love itself, at no time did it ever not know itself; but by loving another 
thing together with itself it has confounded itself with it, and in some sense has grown one with it. And so, 
while it embraces diverse things, as though they were one, it has come to think those things to be one 
which are diverse. 


CHAPTER 9 


THE MIND KNOWS ITSELF, BY THE VERY ACT OF UNDERSTANDING THE PRECEPT TO KNOW ITSELF 


12. Let it not therefore seek to discern itself as though absent, but take pains to discern itself as present. 
Nor let it take knowledge of itself as if it did not know itself, but let it distinguish itself from that which it 
knows to be another. For how will it take pains to obey that very precept which is given it, “Know thyself,” 
if it knows not either what “know” means or what “thyself” means? But if it knows both, then it knows 
also itself. Since “know thyself” is not so said to the mind as is “Know the cherubim and the seraphim;” 
for they are absent, and we believe concerning them, and according to that belief they are declared to be 
certain celestial powers. Nor yet again as it is said, Know the will of that man: for this it is not within our 
reach to perceive at all, either by sense or understanding, unless by corporeal signs actually set forth; and 
this in such a way that we rather believe than understand. Nor again as it is said to a man, Behold thy 
own face; which he can only do in a looking-glass. For even our own face itself is out of the reach of our 
own seeing it; because it is not there where our look can be directed. But when it is said to the mind, 
Know thyself; then it knows itself by that very act by which it understands the word “thyself;” and this for 
no other reason than that it is present to itself. But if it does not understand what is said, then certainly it 
does not do as it is bid to do. And therefore it is bidden to do that thing which it does do, when it 
understands the very precept that bids it. 


CHAPTER 10 


EVERY MIND KNOWS CERTAINLY THREE THINGS CONCERNING ITSELF—THAT IT UNDERSTANDS, THAT IT IS, AND 
THAT IT LIVES 


13. Let it not then add anything to that which it knows itself to be, when it is bidden to know itself. For it 
knows, at any rate, that this is said to itself; namely, to the self that is, and that lives, and that 
understands. But a dead body also is, and cattle live; but neither a dead body nor cattle understand. 
Therefore it so knows that it so is, and that it so lives, as an understanding is and lives. When, therefore, 
for example’s sake, the mind thinks itself air, it thinks that air understands; it knows, however, that itself 
understands, but it does not know itself to be air, but only thinks so. Let it separate that which it thinks 
itself; let it discern that which it knows; let this remain to it, about which not even have they doubted who 
have thought the mind to be this corporeal thing or that. For certainly every mind does not consider itself 
to be air; but some think themselves fire, others the brain, and some one kind of corporeal thing, others 
another, as I have mentioned before; yet all know that they themselves understand, and are, and live; but 
they refer understanding to that which they understand, but to be, and to live, to themselves. And no one 
doubts, either that no one understands who does not live, or that no one lives of whom it is not true that 
he is; and that therefore by consequence that which understands both is and lives; not as a dead body is 
which does not live, nor as a soul lives which does not understand, but in some proper and more excellent 
manner. Further, they know that they will, and they equally know that no one can will who is not and who 
does not live; and they also refer that will itself to something which they will with that will. They know 
also that they remember; and they know at the same time that nobody could remember, unless he both 
was and lived; but we refer memory itself also to something, in that we remember those things. Therefore 
the knowledge and science of many things are contained in two of these three, memory and 
understanding; but will must be present, that we may enjoy or use them. For we enjoy things known, in 
which things themselves the will finds delight for their own sake, and so reposes; but we use those things, 
which we refer to some other thing which we are to enjoy. Neither is the life of man vicious and culpable 
in any other way, than as wrongly using and wrongly enjoying. But it is no place here to discuss this. 


14. But since we treat of the nature of the mind, let us remove from our consideration all knowledge 
which is received from without, through the senses of the body; and attend more carefully to the position 
which we have laid down, that all minds know and are certain concerning themselves. For men certainly 
have doubted whether the power of living, of remembering, of understanding, of willing, of thinking, of 
knowing, of judging, be of air, or of fire, or of the brain, or of the blood, or of atoms, or besides the usual 
four elements of a fifth kind of body, I know not what; or whether the combining or tempering together of 
this our flesh itself has power to accomplish these things. And one has attempted to establish this, and 
another to establish that. Yet who ever doubts that he himself lives, and remembers, and understands, and 
wills, and thinks, and knows, and judges? Seeing that even if he doubts, he lives; if he doubts, he 
remembers why he doubts; if he doubts, he understands that he doubts; if he doubts, he wishes to be 
certain; if he doubts, he thinks; if he doubts, he knows that he does not know; if he doubts, he judges that 


he ought not to assent rashly. Whosoever therefore doubts about anything else, ought not to doubt of all 
these things; which if they were not, he would not be able to doubt of anything. 


15. They who think the mind to be either a body or the combination or tempering of the body, will have all 
these things to seem to be in a subject, so that the substance is air, or fire, or some other corporeal thing, 
which they think to be the mind; but that the understanding (intelligentia) is in this corporeal thing as its 
quality, so that this corporeal thing is the subject, but the understanding is in the subject: viz. that the 
mind is the subject, which they judge to be a corporeal thing, but the understanding [intelligence], or any 
other of those things which we have mentioned as certain to us, is in that subject. They also hold nearly 
the same opinion who deny the mind itself to be body, but think it to be the combination or tempering 
together of the body; for there is this difference, that the former say that the mind itself is the substance, 
in which the understanding [intelligence] is, as in a subject; but the latter say that the mind itself is in a 
subject, viz. in the body, of which it is the combination or tempering together. And hence, by consequence, 
what else can they think, except that the understanding also is in the same body as in a subject? 


16. And all these do not perceive that the mind knows itself, even when it seeks for itself, as we have 
already shown. But nothing is at all rightly said to be known while its substance is not known. And 
therefore, when the mind knows itself, it knows its own substance; and when it is certain about itself, it as 
certain about its own substance. But it is certain about itself, as those things which are said above prove 
convincingly; although it is not at all certain whether itself is air, or fire, or some body, or some function of 
body. Therefore it is not any of these. And to that whole which is bidden to know itself, belongs this, that it 
is certain that it is not any of those things of which it is uncertain, and is certain that it is that only, which 
only it is certain that it is. For it thinks in this way of fire, or air, and whatever else of the body it thinks of. 
Neither can it in any way be brought to pass that it should so think that which itself is, as it thinks that 
which itself is not. Since it thinks all these things through an imaginary phantasy, whether fire, or air, or 
this or that body, or that part or combination and tempering together of the body: nor assuredly is it said 
to be all those things, but some one of them. But if it were any one of them, it would think this one ina 
different manner from the rest viz. not through an imaginary phantasy, as absent things are thought, 
which either themselves or some of like kind have been touched by the bodily sense; but by some inward, 
not feigned, but true presence (for nothing is more present to it than itself); just as it thinks that itself 
lives, and remembers, and understands, and wills. For it knows these things in itself, and does not imagine 
them as though it had touched them by the sense outside itself, as corporeal things are touched. And if it 
attaches nothing to itself from the thought of these things, so as to think itself to be something of the kind, 
then whatsoever remains to it from itself that alone is itself. 


CHAPTER 11 


IN MEMORY, UNDERSTANDING [OR INTELLIGENCE], AND WILL, WE HAVE TO NOTE ABILITY, LEARNING, AND USE. 
MEMORY, UNDERSTANDING, AND WILL ARE ONE ESSENTIALLY, AND THREE RELATIVELY 


17. Putting aside, then, for a little while all other things, of which the mind is certain concerning itself, let 
us especially consider and discuss these three—memory, understanding, will. For we may commonly 
discern in these three the character of the abilities of the young also; since the more tenaciously and 
easily a boy remembers, and the more acutely he understands, and the more ardently he studies, the more 
praiseworthy is he in point of ability. But when the question is about any one’s learning, then we ask not 
how solidly and easily he remembers, or how shrewdly he understands; but what it is that he remembers, 
and what it is that he understands. And because the mind is regarded as praiseworthy, not only as being 
learned, but also as being good, one gives heed not only to what he remembers and what he understands, 
but also to what he wills (velit); not how ardently he wills, but first what it is he wills, and then how 
greatly he wills it. For the mind that loves eagerly is then to be praised, when it loves that which ought to 
be loved eagerly. Since, then, we speak of these three—ability, knowledge, use—the first of these is to be 
considered under the three heads, of what a man can do in memory, and understanding, and will. The 
second of them is to be considered in regard to that which any one has in his memory and in his 
understanding, which he has attained by a studious will. But the third, viz. use, lies in the will, which 
handles those things that are contained in the memory and understanding, whether it refer them to 
anything further, or rest satisfied with them as an end. For to use, is to take up something into the power 
of the will; and to enjoy, is to use with joy, not any longer of hope, but of the actual thing. Accordingly, 
every one who enjoys, uses; for he takes up something into the power of the will, wherein he also is 
satisfied as with an end. But not every one who uses, enjoys, if he has sought after that, which he takes up 
into the power of the will, not on account of the thing itself, but on account of something else. 


18. Since, then, these three, memory, understanding, will, are not three lives, but one life; nor three 
minds, but one mind; it follows certainly that neither are they three substances, but one substance. Since 
memory, which is called life, and mind, and substance, is so called in respect to itself; but it is called 
memory, relatively to something. And I should say the same also of understanding and of will, since they 
are called understanding and will relatively to something; but each in respect to itself is life, and mind, 
and essence. And hence these three are one, in that they are one life, one mind, one essence; and 
whatever else they are severally called in respect to themselves, they are called also together, not plurally, 
but in the singular number. But they are three, in that wherein they are mutually referred to each other; 


and if they were not equal, and this not only each to each, but also each to all, they certainly could not 
mutually contain each other; for not only is each contained by each, but also all by each. For I remember 
that I have memory and understanding, and will; and I understand that I understand, and will, and 
remember; and I will that I will, and remember, and understand; and I remember together my whole 
memory, and understanding, and will. For that of my memory which I do not remember, is not in my 
memory; and nothing is so much in the memory as memory itself. Therefore I remember the whole 
memory. Also, whatever I understand I know that I understand, and I know that I will whatever I will; but 
whatever I know I remember. Therefore I remember the whole of my understanding, and the whole of my 
will. Likewise, when I understand these three things, I understand them together as whole. For there is 
none of things intelligible which I do not understand, except what I do not know; but what I do not know, I 
neither remember, nor will. Therefore, whatever of things intelligible I do not understand, it follows also 
that I neither remember nor will. And whatever of things intelligible I remember and will, it follows that I 
understand. My will also embraces my whole understanding and my whole memory whilst I use the whole 
that I understand and remember. And, therefore, while all are mutually comprehended by each, and as 
wholes, each as a whole is equal to each as a whole, and each as a whole at the same time to all as 
wholes; and these three are one, one life, one mind, one essence. 


CHAPTER 12 


THE MIND IS AN IMAGE OF THE TRINITY IN ITS OWN MEMORY, AND UNDERSTANDING, AND WILL 


19. Are we, then, now to go upward, with whatever strength of purpose we may, to that chiefest and 
highest essence, of which the human mind is an inadequate image, yet an image? Or are these same three 
things to be yet more distinctly made plain in the soul, by means of those things which we receive from 
without, through the bodily sense, wherein the knowledge of corporeal things is impressed upon us in 
time? Since we found the mind itself to be such in its own memory, and understanding, and will, that since 
it was understood always to know and always to will itself, it was understood also at the same time always 
to remember itself, always to understand and love itself, although not always to think of itself as separate 
from those things which are not itself; and hence its memory of itself, and understanding of itself, are with 
difficult discerned in it. For in this case, where these two things are very closely conjoined, and one is not 
preceded by the other by any time at all, it looks as if they were not two things, but one called by two 
names; and love itself is not so plainly felt to exist when the sense of need does not disclose it, since what 
is loved is always at hand. And hence these things may be more lucidly set forth, even to men of duller 
minds, if such topics are treated of as are brought within reach of the mind in time, and happen to it in 
time; while it remembers what it did not remember before, and sees what it did not see before, and loves 
what it did not love before. But this discussion demands now another beginning, by reason of the measure 
of the present book. 


Book XI 


A kind of image of the Trinity is pointed out, even in the outer man; first of all, in those things which are 
perceived from without, viz. in the bodily object that is seen, and in the form that is impressed by it upon 
the sight of the seer, and in the purpose of the will that combines the two; although these three are 
neither mutually equal, nor of one substance. Next, a kind of trinity, in three somewhats of one substance, 
is observed to exist in the mind itself, as it were introduced there from those things that are perceived 
from without; viz. the image of the bodily object which is in the memory, and the impression formed 
therefrom when the mind’s eye of the thinker is turned to it, and the purpose of the will combining both. 
And this latter trinity is also said to pertain to the outer man, in that it is introduced into the mind from 
bodily objects, which are perceived from without. 


CHAPTER 1 


A TRACE OF THE TRINITY ALSO IN THE OUTER MAN 


1. No one doubts that, as the inner man is endued with understanding, so is the outer with bodily sense. 
Let us try, then, if we can, to discover in this outer man also, some trace, however slight, of the Trinity, not 
that itself also is in the same manner the image of God. For the opinion of the apostle is evident, which 
declares the inner man to be renewed in the knowledge of God after the image of Him that created him: 
whereas he says also in another place, “But though our outer man perish, yet the inward man is renewed 
day by day.” Let us seek, then, so far as we can, in that which perishes, some image of the Trinity, if not so 
express, yet perhaps more easy to be discerned. For that outer man also is not called man to no purpose, 
but because there is in it some likeness of the inner man. And owing to that very order of our condition 
whereby we are made mortal and fleshly, we handle things visible more easily and more familiarly than 
things intelligible; since the former are outward, the latter inward; and the former are perceived by the 
bodily sense, the latter are understood by the mind; and we ourselves, i.e. our minds, are not sensible 
things, that is, bodies, but intelligible things, since we are life. And yet, as I said, we are so familiarly 
occupied with bodies, and our thought has projected itself outwardly with so wonderful a proclivity 
towards bodies, that, when it has been withdrawn from the uncertainty of things corporeal, that it may be 
fixed with a much more certain and stable knowledge in that which is spirit, it flies back to those bodies, 
and seeks rest there whence it has drawn weakness. And to this its feebleness we must suit our argument; 
so that, if we would endeavor at any time to distinguish more aptly, and intimate more readily, the inward 
spiritual thing, we must take examples of likenesses from outward things pertaining to the body. The outer 
man, then, endued as he is with the bodily sense, is conversant with bodies. And this bodily sense, as is 
easily observed, is fivefold; seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, touching. But it is both a good deal of 
trouble, and is not necessary, that we should inquire of all these five senses about that which we seek. For 
that which one of them declares to us, holds also good in the rest. Let us use, then, principally the 
testimony of the eyes. For this bodily sense far surpasses the rest; and in proportion to its difference of 
kind, is nearer to the sight of the mind. 


CHAPTER 2 


A CERTAIN TRINITY IN THE SIGHT. THAT THERE ARE THREE THINGS IN SIGHT, WHICH DIFFER IN THEIR OWN 
NATURE. IN WHAT MANNER FROM A VISIBLE THING VISION IS PRODUCED, OR THE IMAGE OF THAT THING 
WHICH IS SEEN. THE MATTER IS SHOWN MORE CLEARLY BY AN EXAMPLE. HOW THESE THREE COMBINE IN ONE 


2. When, then, we see any corporeal object, these three things, as is most easy to do, are to be considered 
and distinguished: First, the object itself which we see; whether a stone, or flame, or any other thing that 
can be seen by the eyes; and this certainly might exist also already before it was seen; next, vision or the 
act of seeing, which did not exist before we perceived the object itself which is presented to the sense; in 
the third place, that which keeps the sense of the eye in the object seen, so long as it is seen, viz. the 
attention of the mind. In these three, then, not only is there an evident distinction, but also a diverse 
nature. For, first, that visible body is of a far different nature from the sense of the eyes, through the 
incidence of which sense upon it vision arises. And what plainly is vision itself other than perception 
informed by that thing which is perceived? Although there is no vision if the visible object be withdrawn, 
nor could there be any vision of the kind at all if there were no body that could be seen; yet the body by 
which the sense of the eyes is informed, when that body is seen, and the form itself which is imprinted by 
it upon the sense, which is called vision, are by no means of the same substance. For the body that is seen 
is, in its own nature, separable; but the sense, which was already in the living subject, even before it saw 
what it was able to see, when it fell in with something visible,—or the vision which comes to be in the 
sense from the visible body when now brought into connection with it and seen,—the sense, then, I say, or 
the vision, that is, the sense informed from without, belongs to the nature of the living subject, which is 


altogether other than that body which we perceive by seeing, and by which the sense is not so formed as 
to be sense, but as to be vision. For unless the sense were also in us before the presentation to us of the 
sensible object, we should not differ from the blind, at times when we are seeing nothing, whether in 
darkness, or when our eyes are closed. But we differ from them in this, that there is in us, even when we 
are not seeing, that whereby we are able to see, which is called the sense; whereas this is not in them, nor 
are they called blind for any other reason than because they have it not. Further also, that attention of the 
mind which keeps the sense in that thing which we see, and connects both, not only differs from that 
visible thing in its nature; in that the one is mind, and the other body; but also from the sense and the 
vision itself: since this attention is the act of the mind alone; but the sense of the eyes is called a bodily 
sense, for no other reason than because the eyes themselves also are members of the body; and although 
an inanimate body does not perceive, yet the soul commingled with the body perceives through a 
corporeal instrument, and that instrument is called sense. And this sense, too, is cut off and extinguished 
by suffering on the part of the body, when any one is blinded; while the mind remains the same; and its 
attention, since the eyes are lost, has not, indeed, the sense of the body which it may join, by seeing, to 
the body without it, and so fix its look thereupon and see it, yet by the very effort shows that, although the 
bodily sense be taken away, itself can neither perish nor be diminished. For there remains unimpaired a 
desire [appetitus] of seeing, whether it can be carried into effect or not. These three, then, the body that 
is seen, and vision itself, and the attention of mind which joins both together, are manifestly 
distinguishable, not only on account of the properties of each, but also on account of the difference of 
their natures. 


3. And since, in this case, the sensation does not proceed from that body which is seen, but from the body 
of the living being that perceives, with which the soul is tempered together in some wonderful way of its 
own; yet vision is produced, that is, the sense itself is informed, by the body which is seen; so that now, 
not only is there the power of sense, which can exist also unimpaired even in darkness, provided the eyes 
are sound, but also a sense actually informed, which is called vision. Vision, then, is produced from a thing 
that is visible; but not from that alone, unless there be present also one who sees. Therefore vision is 
produced from a thing that is visible, together with one who sees; in such way that, on the part of him who 
sees, there is the sense of seeing and the intention of looking and gazing at the object; while yet that 
information of the sense, which is called vision, is imprinted only by the body which is seen, that is, by 
some visible thing; which being taken away, that form remains no more which was in the sense so long as 
that which was seen was present: yet the sense itself remains, which existed also before anything was 
perceived; just as the trace of a thing in water remains so long as the body itself, which is impressed on it, 
is in the water; but if this has been taken away, there will no longer be any such trace, although the water 
remains, which existed also before it took the form of that body. And therefore we cannot, indeed, say that 
a visible thing produces the sense; yet it produces the form, which is, as it were, its own likeness, which 
comes to be in the sense, when we perceive anything by seeing. But we do not distinguish, through the 
same sense, the form of the body which we see, from the form which is produced by it in the sense of him 
who sees; since the union of the two is so close that there is no room for distinguishing them. But we 
rationally infer that we could not have sensation at all, unless some similitude of the body seen was 
wrought in our own sense. For when a ring is imprinted on wax, it does not follow that no image is 
produced, because we cannot discern it unless when it has been separated. But since, after the wax is 
separated, what was made remains, so that it can be seen; we are on that account easily persuaded that 
there was already also in the wax a form impressed from the ring before it was separated from it. But if 
the ring were imprinted upon a fluid, no image at all would appear when it was withdrawn; and yet none 
the less for this ought the reason to discern that there was in that fluid before the ring was withdrawn a 
form of the ring produced from the ring, which is to be distinguished from that form which is in the ring, 
whence that form was produced which ceases to be when the ring is withdrawn, although that in the ring 
remains, whence the other was produced. And so the [sensuous] perception of the eyes may not be 
supposed to contain no image of the body, which is seen as long as it is seen, [merely] because when that 
is withdrawn the image does not remain. And hence it is very difficult to persuade men of duller mind that 
an image of the visible thing is formed in our sense, when we see it, and that this same form is vision. 


4. But if any perhaps attend to what I am about to mention, they will find no such trouble in this inquiry. 
Commonly, when we have looked for some little time at a light, and then shut our eyes, there seem to play 
before our eyes certain bright colors variously changing themselves, and shining less and less until they 
wholly cease; and these we must understand to be the remains of that form which was wrought in the 
sense, while the shining body was seen, and that these variations take place in them as they slowly and 
step by step fade away. For the lattices, too, of windows, should we happen to be gazing at them, appear 
often in these colors; so that it is evident that our sense is affected by such impressions from that thing 
which is seen. That form therefore existed also while we were seeing, and at that time it was more clear 
and express. But it was then closely joined with the species of that thing which was being perceived, so 
that it could not be at all distinguished from it; and this was vision itself. Why, even when the little flame 
of a lamp is in some way, as it were, doubled by the divergent rays of the eyes, a twofold vision comes to 
pass, although the thing which is seen is one. For the same rays, as they shoot forth each from its own 
eye, are affected severally, in that they are not allowed to meet evenly and conjointly, in regarding that 
corporeal thing, so that one combined view might be formed from both. And so, if we shut one eye, we 
shall not see two flames, but one as it really is. But why, if we shut the left eye, that appearance ceases to 
be seen, which was on the right; and if, in turn, we shut the right eye, that drops out of existence which 


was on the left, is a matter both tedious in itself, and not necessary at all to our present subject to inquire 
and discuss. For it is enough for the business in hand to consider, that unless some image, precisely like 
the thing we perceive, were produced in our sense, the appearance of the flame would not be doubled 
according to the number of the eyes; since a certain way of perceiving has been employed, which could 
separate the union of rays. Certainly nothing that is really single can be seen as if it were double by one 
eye, draw it down, or press, or distort it as you please, if the other is shut. 


5. The case then being so, let us remember how these three things, although diverse in nature, are 
tempered together into a kind of unity; that is, the form of the body which is seen, and the image of it 
impressed on the sense, which is vision or sense informed, and the will of the mind which applies the 
sense to the sensible thing, and retains the vision itself in it. The first of these, that is, the visible thing 
itself, does not belong to the nature of the living being, except when we discern our own body. But the 
second belongs to that nature to this extent, that it is wrought in the body, and through the body in the 
soul; for it is wrought in the sense, which is neither without the body nor without the soul. But the third is 
of the soul alone, because it is the will. Although then the substances of these three are so different, yet 
they coalesce into such a unity that the two former can scarcely be distinguished, even with the 
intervention of the reason as judge, namely the form of the body which is seen, and the image of it which 
is wrought in the sense, that is, vision. And the will so powerfully combines these two, as both to apply the 
sense, in order to be informed, to that thing which is perceived, and to retain it when informed in that 
thing. And if it is so vehement that it can be called love, or desire, or lust, it vehemently affects also the 
rest of the body of the living being; and where a duller and harder matter does not resist, changes it into 
like shape and color. One may see the little body of a chameleon vary with ready change, according to the 
colors which it sees. And in the case of other animals, since their grossness of flesh does not easily admit 
change, the offspring, for the most part, betray the particular fancies of the mothers, whatever it is that 
they have beheld with special delight. For the more tender, and so to say, the more formable, are the 
primary seeds, the more effectually and capably they follow the bent of the soul of the mother, and the 
phantasy that is wrought in it through that body, which it has greedily beheld. Abundant instances might 
be adduced, but one is sufficient, taken from the most trustworthy books; viz. what Jacob did, that the 
sheep and goats might give birth to offspring of various colors, by placing variegated rods before them in 
the troughs of water for them to look at as they drank, at the time they had conceived. 


CHAPTER 3 


THE UNITY OF THE THREE TAKES PLACE IN THOUGHT, VIZ OF MEMORY, OF TERNAL VISION, AND OF WILL 
COMBINING BOTH 


6. The rational soul, however, lives in a degenerate fashion, when it lives according to a trinity of the outer 
man; that is, when it applies to those things which form the bodily sense from without, not a praiseworthy 
will, by which to refer them to some useful end, but a base desire, by which to cleave to them. Since even 
if the form of the body, which was corporeally perceived, be withdrawn, its likeness remains in the 
memory, to which the will may again direct its eye, so as to be formed thence from within, as the sense 
was formed from without by the presentation of the sensible body. And so that trinity is produced from 
memory, from internal vision, and from the will which unites both. And when these three things are 
combined into one, from that combination itself they are called conception. And in these three there is no 
longer any diversity of substance. For neither is the sensible body there, which is altogether distinct from 
the nature of the living being, nor is the bodily sense there informed so as to produce vision, nor does the 
will itself perform its office of applying the sense, that is to be informed, to the sensible body, and of 
retaining it in it when informed; but in place of that bodily species which was perceived from without, 
there comes the memory retaining that species which the soul has imbibed through the bodily sense; and 
in place of that vision which was outward when the sense was informed through the sensible body, there 
comes a similar vision within, while the eye of the mind is informed from that which the memory retains, 
and the corporeal things that are thought of are absent; and the will itself, as before it applied the sense 
yet to be informed to the corporeal thing presented from without, and united it thereto when informed, so 
now converts the vision of the recollecting mind to memory, in order that the mental sight may be 
informed by that which the memory has retained, and so there may be in the conception a like vision. And 
as it was the reason that distinguished the visible appearance by which the bodily sense was informed, 
from the similitude of it, which was wrought in the sense when informed in order to produce vision 
(otherwise they had been so united as to be thought altogether one and the same); so, although that 
phantasy also, which arises from the mind thinking of the appearance of a body that it has seen, consists 
of the similitude of the body which the memory retains, together with that which is thence formed in the 
eye of the mind that recollects; yet it so seems to be one and single, that it can only be discovered to be 
two by the judgment of reason, by which we understand that which remains in the memory, even when we 
think it from some other source, to be a different thing from that which is brought into being when we 
remember, that is, come back again to the memory, and there find the same appearance. And if this were 
not now there, we should say that we had so forgotten as to be altogether unable to recollect. And if the 
eye of him who recollects were not informed from that thing which was in the memory, the vision of the 
thinker could in no way take place; but the conjunction of both, that is, of that which the memory retains, 
and of that which is thence expressed so as to inform the eye of him who recollects, makes them appear 
as if they were one, because they are exceedingly like. But when the eye of the concipient is turned away 


thence, and has ceased to look at that which was perceived in the memory, then nothing of the form that 
was impressed thereon will remain in that eye, and it will be informed by that to which it had again been 
turned, so as to bring about another conception. Yet that remains which it has left in the memory, to which 
it may again be turned when we recollect it, and being turned thereto may be informed by it, and become 
one with that whence it is informed. 


CHAPTER 4 
HOW THIS UNITY COMES TO PASS 


7. But if that will which moves to and fro, hither and thither, the eye that is to be informed, and unites it 
when formed, shall have wholly converged to the inward phantasy, and shall have absolutely turned the 
mind’s eye from the presence of the bodies which lie around the senses, and from the very bodily senses 
themselves, and shall have wholly turned it to that image, which is perceived within; then so exact a 
likeness of the bodily species expressed from the memory is presented, that not even reason itself is 
permitted to discern whether the body itself is seen without, or only something of the kind thought of 
within. For men sometimes either allured or frightened by over-much thinking of visible things, have even 
suddenly uttered words accordingly, as if in real fact they were engaged in the very midst of such actions 
or sufferings. And I remember some one telling me that he was wont to perceive in thought, so distinct 
and as it were solid, a form of a female body, as to be moved, as though it were a reality. Such power has 
the soul over its own body, and such influence has it in turning and changing the quality of its [corporeal] 
garment; just as a man may be affected when clothed, to whom his clothing sticks. It is the same kind of 
affection, too, with which we are beguiled through imaginations in sleep. But it makes a very great 
difference, whether the senses of the body are lulled to torpor, as in the case of sleepers, or disturbed 
from their inward structure, as in the case of madmen, or distracted in some other mode, as in that of 
diviners or prophets; and so from one or other of these causes, the intention of the mind is forced by a 
kind of necessity upon those images which occur to it, either from memory, or by some other hidden force 
through certain spiritual commixtures of a similarly spiritual substance: or whether, as sometimes 
happens to people in health and awake, that the will occupied by thought turns itself away from the 
senses, and so informs the eye of the mind by various images of sensible things, as though those sensible 
things themselves were actually perceived. But these impressions of images not only take place when the 
will is directed upon such things by desiring them, but also when, in order to avoid and guard against 
them, the mind is carried away to look upon these very thing so as to flee from them. And hence, not only 
desire, but fear, causes both the bodily eye to be informed by the sensible things themselves, and the 
mental eye (acies) by the images of those sensible things. Accordingly, the more vehement has been either 
fear or desire, the more distinctly is the eye informed, whether in the case of him who [sensuously] 
perceives by means of the body that which lies close to him in place, or in the case of him who conceives 
from the image of the body which is contained in the memory. What then a body in place is to the bodily 
sense, that, the similitude of a body in memory is to the eye of the mind; and what the vision of one who 
looks at a thing is to that appearance of the body from which the sense is informed, that, the vision of a 
concipient is to the image of the body established in the memory, from which the eye of the mind is 
informed; and what the intention of the will is towards a body seen and the vision to be combined with it, 
in order that a certain unity of three things may therein take place, although their nature is diverse, that, 
the same intention of the will is towards combining the image of the body which is in the memory, and the 
vision of the concipient, that is, the form which the eye of the mind has taken in returning to the memory, 
in order that here too a certain unity may take place of three things, not now distinguished by diversity of 
nature, but of one and the same substance; because this whole is within, and the whole is one mind. 


CHAPTER 5 


THE TRINITY OF THE OUTER MAN, OR OF EXTERNAL VISION, IS NOT AN IMAGE OF GOD. THE LIKENESS OF GOD 
IS DESIRED EVEN IN SINS. IN EXTERNAL VISION THE FORM OF THE CORPOREAL THING IS AS IT WERE THE 
PARENT, VISION THE OFFSPRING; BUT THE WILL THAT UNITES THESE SUGGESTS THE HOLY SPIRIT 


8. But as, when [both] the form and species of a body have perished, the will cannot recall to it the sense 
of perceiving; so, when the image which memory bears is blotted out by forgetfulness, the will will be 
unable to force back the eye of the mind by recollection, so as to be formed thereby. But because the mind 
has great power to imagine not only things forgotten, but also things that it never saw, or experienced, 
either by increasing, or diminishing, or changing, or compounding, after its pleasure, those which have 
not dropped out of its remembrance, it often imagines things to be such as either it knows they are not, or 
does not know that they are. And in this case we have to take care, lest it either speak falsely that it may 
deceive, or hold an opinion so as to be deceived. And if it avoid these two evils, then imagined phantasms 
do not hinder it: just as sensible things experienced or retained by memory do not hinder it, if they are 
neither passionately sought for when pleasant, nor basely shunned when unpleasant. But when the will 
leaves better things, and greedily wallows in these, then it becomes unclean; and they are so thought of 
hurtfully, when they are present, and also more hurtfully when they are absent. And he therefore lives 
badly and degenerately who lives according to the trinity of the outer man; because it is the purpose of 
using things sensible and corporeal, that has begotten also that trinity, which although it imagines within, 
yet imagines things without. For no one could use those things even well, unless the images of things 


perceived by the senses were retained in the memory. And unless the will for the greatest part dwells in 
the higher and interior things, and unless that will itself, which is accommodated either to bodies without, 
or to the images of them within, refers whatever it receives in them to a better and truer life, and rests in 
that end by gazing at which it judges that those things ought to be done; what else do we do, but that 
which the apostle prohibits us from doing, when he says, “Be not conformed to this world”? And therefore 
that trinity is not an image of God since it is produced in the mind itself through the bodily sense, from the 
lowest, that is, the corporeal creature, than which the mind is higher. Yet neither is it altogether 
dissimilar: for what is there that has not a likeness of God, in proportion to its kind and measure, seeing 
that God made all things very good, and for no other reason except that He Himself is supremely good? In 
so far, therefore, as anything that is, is good, in so far plainly it has still some likeness of the supreme 
good, at however great a distance; and if a natural likeness, then certainly a right and well-ordered one; 
but if a faulty likeness, then certainly a debased and perverse one. For even souls in their very sins strive 
after nothing else but some kind of likeness of God, in a proud and preposterous, and, so to say, slavish 
liberty. So neither could our first parents have been persuaded to sin unless it had been said, “Ye shall be 
as gods.” No doubt every thing in the creatures which is in any way like God, is not also to be called His 
image; but that alone than which He Himself alone is higher. For that only is in all points copied from 
Him, between which and Himself no nature is interposed. 


9. Of that vision then; that is, of the form which is wrought in the sense of him who sees; the form of the 
bodily thing from which it is wrought, is, as it were, the parent. But it is not a true parent; whence neither 
is that a true offspring; for it is not altogether born therefrom, since something else is applied to the 
bodily thing in order that it may be formed from it, namely, the sense of him who sees. And for this reason, 
to love this is to be estranged. Therefore the will which unites both, viz. the quasi-parent and the quasi- 
child, is more spiritual than either of them. For that bodily thing which is discerned, is not spiritual at all. 
But the vision which comes into existence in the sense, has something spiritual mingled with it, since it 
cannot come into existence without the soul. But it is not wholly spiritual; since that which is formed is a 
sense of the body. Therefore the will which unites both is confessedly more spiritual, as I have said; and so 
it begins to suggest (insinuare), as it were, the person of the Spirit in the Trinity. But it belongs more to 
the sense that is formed, than to the bodily thing whence it is formed. For the sense and will of an animate 
being belongs to the soul, not to the stone or other bodily thing that is seen. It does not therefore proceed 
from that bodily thing as from a parent; yet neither does it proceed from that other as it were offspring, 
namely, the vision and form that is in the sense. For the will existed before the vision came to pass, which 
will applied the sense that was to be formed to the bodily thing that was to be discerned; but it was not 
yet satisfied. For how could that which was not yet seen satisfy? And satisfaction means a will that rests 
content. And, therefore, we can neither call the will the quasi-offspring of vision, since it existed before 
vision; nor the quasi-parent, since that vision was not formed and expressed from the will, but from the 
bodily thing that was seen. 


CHAPTER 6 


OF WHAT KIND WE ARE TO RECKON THE REST (REQUIES), AND END (FINIS), OF THE WILL IN VISION 


10. Perhaps we can rightly call vision the end and rest of the will, only with respect to this one object 
(namely, the bodily thing that is visible]. For it will not will nothing else merely because it sees something 
which it is now willing. It is not therefore the whole will itself of the man, of which the end is nothing else 
than blessedness; but the will provisionally directed to this one object, which has as its end in seeing, 
nothing but vision, whether it refer the thing seen to any other thing or not. For if it does not refer the 
vision to anything further, but wills only to see this, there can be no question made about showing that the 
end of the will is the vision; for it is manifest. But if it does refer it to anything further, then certainly it 
does will something else, and it will not be now a will merely to see; or if to see, not one to see the 
particular thing. Just as, if any one wished to see the scar, that from thence he might learn that there had 
been a wound; or wished to see the window, that through the window he might see the passers-by: all 
these and other such acts of will have their own proper [proximate] ends, which are referred to that [final] 
end of the will by which we will to live blessedly, and to attain to that life which is not referred to anything 
else, but suffices of itself to him who loves it. The will then to see, has as its end vision; and the will to see 
this particular thing, has as its end the vision of this particular thing. Therefore the will to see the scar, 
desires its own end, that is, the vision of the scar, and does not reach beyond it; for the will to prove that 
there had been a wound, is a distinct will, although dependent upon that, of which the end also is to prove 
that there had been a wound. And the will to see the window, has as its end the vision of the window; for 
that is another and further will which depends upon it, viz. to see the passers-by through the window, of 
which also the end is the vision of the passers-by. But all the several wills that are bound to each other, 
are at once right, if that one is good, to which all are referred; and if that is bad, then all are bad. And so 
the connected series of right wills is a sort of road which consists as it were of certain steps, whereby to 
ascend to blessedness; but the entanglement of depraved and distorted wills is a bond by which he will be 
bound who thus acts, so as to be cast into outer darkness. Blessed therefore are they who in act and 
character sing the song of the steps [degrees]; and woe to those that draw sin, as it were a long rope. And 
it is just the same to speak of the will being in repose, which we call its end, if it is still referred to 
something further, as if we should say that the foot is at rest in walking, when it is placed there, whence 
yet another foot may be planted in the direction of the man’s steps. But if something so satisfies, that the 


will acquiesces in it with a certain delight; it is nevertheless not yet that to which the man ultimately 
tends; but this too is referred to something further, so as to be regarded not as the native country of a 
citizen, but as a place of refreshment, or even of stopping, for a traveller. 


CHAPTER 7 


THERE IS ANOTHER TRINITY IN THE MEMORY OF HIM WHO THINKS OVER AGAIN WHAT HE HAS SEEN 


11. But yet again, take the case of another trinity, more inward indeed than that which is in things 
sensible, and in the senses, but which is yet conceived from thence; while now it is no longer the sense of 
the body that is informed from the body, but the eye of the mind that is informed from the memory, since 
the species of the body which we perceived from without has inhered in the memory itself. And that 
species, which is in the memory, we call the quasi-parent of that which is wrought in the phantasy of one 
who conceives. For it was in the memory also, before we conceived it, just as the body was in place also 
before we [sensuously] perceived it, in order that vision might take place. But when it is conceived, then 
from that form which the memory retains, there is copied in the mind’s eye (acie) of him who conceives, 
and by remembrance is formed, that species, which is the quasi-offspring of that which the memory 
retains. But neither is the one a true parent, nor the other a true offspring. For the mind’s vision which is 
formed from memory when we think anything by recollection, does not proceed from that species which 
we remember as seen; since we could not indeed have remembered those things, unless we had seen 
them; yet the mind’s eye, which is informed by the recollection, existed also before we saw the body that 
we remember; and therefore how much more before we committed it to memory? Although therefore the 
form which is wrought in the mind’s eye of him who remembers, is wrought from that form which is in the 
memory; yet the mind’s eye itself does not exist from thence, but existed before it. And it follows, that if 
the one is not a true parent, neither is the other a true offspring. But both that quasi-parent and that 
quasi-offspring suggest something, whence the inner and truer things may appear more practically and 
more certainly. 


12. Further, it is more difficult to discern clearly, whether the will which connects the vision to the 
memory is not either the parent or the offspring of some one of them; and the likeness and equality of the 
same nature and substance cause this difficulty of distinguishing. For it is not possible to do in this case, 
as with the sense that is formed from without (which is easily discerned from the sensible body, and again 
the will from both), on account of the difference of nature which is mutually in all three, and of which we 
have treated sufficiently above. For although this trinity, of which we at present speak, is introduced into 
the mind from without; yet it is transacted within, and there is no part of it outside of the nature of the 
mind itself. In what way, then, can it be demonstrated that the will is neither the quasi-parent, nor the 
quasi-offspring, either of the corporeal likeness which is contained in the memory, or of that which is 
copied thence in recollecting; when it so unites both in the act of conceiving, as that they appear singly as 
one, and cannot be discerned except by reason? It is then first to be considered that there cannot be any 
will to remember, unless we retain in the recesses of the memory either the whole, or some part, of that 
thing which we wish to remember. For the very will to remember cannot arise in the case of a thing which 
we have forgotten altogether and absolutely; since we have already remembered that the thing which we 
wish to remember is or has been, in our memory. For example, if I wish to remember what I supped on 
yesterday, either I have already remembered that I did sup, or if not yet this, at least I have remembered 
something about that time itself, if nothing else; at all events, I have remembered yesterday, and that part 
of yesterday in which people usually sup, and what supping is. For if I had not remembered anything at all 
of this kind, I could not wish to remember what I supped on yesterday. Whence we may perceive that the 
will of remembering proceeds, indeed, from those things which are retained in the memory, with the 
addition also of those which, by the act of discerning, are copied thence through recollection; that is, from 
the combination of something which we have remembered, and of the vision which was thence wrought, 
when we remembered, in the mind’s eye of him who thinks. But the will itself which unites both requires 
also some other thing, which is, as it were, close at hand, and adjacent to him who remembers. There are, 
then, as many trinities of this kind as there are remembrances; because there is no one of them wherein 
there are not these three things, viz. that which was stored up in the memory also before it was thought, 
and that which takes place in the conception when this is discerned, and the will that unites both, and 
from both and itself as a third, completes one single thing. Or is it rather that we so recognize some one 
trinity in this kind, as that we are to speak generally, of whatever corporeal species lie hidden in the 
memory, as of a single unity, and again of the general vision of the mind which remembers and conceives 
such things, as of a single unity, to the combination of which two there is to be joined as a third the will 
that combines them, that this whole may be a certain unity made up from three? 


CHAPTER 8 
DIFFERENT MODES OF CONCEIVING 


But since the eye of the mind cannot look at all things together, in one glance, which the memory retains, 
these trinities of thought alternate in a series of withdrawals and successions, and so that trinity becomes 
most innumerably numerous; and yet not infinite, if it pass not beyond the number of things stored up in 
the memory. For, although we begin to reckon from the earliest perception which any one has of material 


things through any bodily sense, and even take in also those things which he has forgotten, yet the 
number would undoubtedly be certain and determined, although innumerable. For we not only call infinite 
things innumerable, but also those, which, although finite, exceed any one’s power of reckoning. 


13. But we can hence perceive a little more clearly that what the memory stores up and retains is a 
different thing from that which is thence copied in the conception of the man who remembers, although, 
when both are combined together, they appear to be one and the same; because we can only remember 
just as many species of bodies as we have actually seen, and so great, and such, as we have actually seen; 
for the mind imbibes them into the memory from the bodily sense; whereas the things seen in conception, 
although drawn from those things which are in the memory, yet are multiplied and varied innumerably, 
and altogether without end. For I remember, no doubt, but one sun, because according to the fact, I have 
seen but one; but if I please, I conceive of two, or three, or as many as | will; but the vision of my mind, 
when I conceive of many, is formed from the same memory by which I remember one. And I remember it 
just as large as I saw it. For if I remember it as larger or smaller than I saw it, then I no longer remember 
what I saw, and so I do not remember it. But because I remember it, I remember it as large as I saw it; yet 
I conceive of it as greater or as less according to my will. And I remember it as I saw it; but I conceive of it 
as running its course as I will, and as standing still where I will, and as coming whence I will, and whither 
I will. For it is in my power to conceive of it as square, although I remember it as round; and again, of 
what color I please, although I have never seen, and therefore do not remember, a green sun; and as the 
sun, so all other things. But owing to the corporeal and sensible nature of these forms of things, the mind 
falls into error when it imagines them to exist without, in the same mode in which it conceives them 
within, either when they have already ceased to exist without, but are still retained in the memory, or 
when in any other way also, that which we remember is formed in the mind, not by faithful recollection, 
but after the variations of thought. 


14. Yet it very often happens that we believe also a true narrative, told us by others, of things which the 
narrators have themselves perceived by their senses. And in this case, when we conceive the things 
narrated to us, as we hear them, the eye of the mind does not seem to be turned back to the memory, in 
order to bring up visions in our thoughts; for we do not conceive these things from our own recollection, 
but upon the narration of another; and that trinity does not here seem to come to its completion, which is 
made when the species lying hid in the memory, and the vision of the man that remembers, are combined 
by will as a third. For I do not conceive that which lay hid in my memory, but that which I hear, when 
anything is narrated to me. I am not speaking of the words themselves of the speaker, lest any one should 
suppose that I have gone off to that other trinity, which is transacted without, in sensible things, or in the 
senses: but I am conceiving of those species of material things, which the narrator signifies to me by 
words and sounds; which species certainly I conceive of not by remembering, but by hearing. But if we 
consider the matter more carefully, even in this case, the limit of the memory is not overstepped. For I 
could not even understand the narrator, if I did not remember generically the individual things of which 
he speaks, even although I then hear them for the first time as connected together in one tale. For he 
who, for instance, describes to me some mountain stripped of timber, and clothed with olive trees, 
describes it to me who remembers the species both of mountains, and of timber, and of olive trees; and if I 
had forgotten these, I should not know at all of what he was speaking, and therefore could not conceive 
that description. And so it comes to pass, that every one who conceives things corporeal, whether he 
himself imagine anything, or hear, or read, either a narrative of things past, or a foretelling of things 
future, has recourse to his memory, and finds there the limit and measure of all the forms at which he 
gazes in his thought. For no one can conceive at all, either a color or a form of body, which he never saw, 
or a sound which he never heard, or a flavor which he never tasted, or a scent which he never smelt, or 
any touch of a corporeal thing which he never felt. But if no one conceives anything corporeal except what 
he has [sensuously] perceived, because no one remembers anything corporeal except what he has thus 
perceived, then, as is the limit of perceiving in bodies, so is the limit of thinking in the memory. For the 
sense receives the species from that body which we perceive, and the memory from the sense; but the 
mental eye of the concipient, from the memory. 


15. Further, as the will applies the sense to the bodily object, so it applies the memory to the sense, and 
the eye of the mind of the concipient to the memory. But that which harmonizes those things and unites 
them, itself also disjoins and separates them, that is, the will. But it separates the bodily senses from the 
bodies that are to be perceived, by movement of the body, either to hinder our perceiving the thing, or 
that we may cease to perceive it: as when we avert our eyes from that which we are unwilling to see, or 
shut them; so, again, the ears from sounds, or the nostrils from smells. So also we turn away from tastes, 
either by shutting the mouth, or by casting the thing out of the mouth. In touch, also, we either remove 
the bodily thing, that we may not touch what we do not wish, or if we were already touching it, we fling or 
push it away. Thus the will acts by movement of the body, so that the bodily sense shall not be joined to 
the sensible things. And it does this according to its power; for when it endures hardship in so doing, on 
account of the condition of slavish mortality, then torment is the result, in such wise that nothing remains 
to the will save endurance. But the will averts the memory from the sense; when, through its being intent 
on something else, it does not suffer things present to cleave to it. As any one may see, when often we do 
not seem to ourselves to have heard some one who was speaking to us, because we were thinking of 
something else. But this is a mistake; for we did hear, but we do not remember, because the words of the 
speaker presently slipped out of the perception of our ears, through the bidding of the will being diverted 


elsewhere, by which they are usually fixed in the memory. Therefore, we should say more accurately in 
such a case, we do not remember, than, we did not hear; for it happens even in reading, and to myself 
very frequently, that when I have read through a page or an epistle, I do not know what I have read, and I 
begin it again. For the purpose of the will being fixed on something else, the memory was not so applied 
to the bodily sense, as the sense itself was applied to the letters. So, too, any one who walks with the will 
intent on something else, does not know where he has got to; for if he had not seen, he would not have 
walked thither, or would have felt his way in walking with greater attention, especially if he was passing 
through a place he did not know; yet, because he walked easily, certainly he saw; but because the memory 
was not applied to the sense itself in the same way as the sense of the eyes was applied to the places 
through which he was passing, he could not remember at all even the last thing he saw. Now, to will to 
turn away the eye of the mind from that which is in the memory, is nothing else but not to think 
thereupon. 


CHAPTER 9 
SPECIES IS PRODUCED BY SPECIES IN SUCCESSION 


16. In this arrangement, then, while we begin from the bodily species and arrive finally at the species 
which comes to be in the intuition (contuitu) of the concipient, we find four species born, as it were, step 
by step one from the other, the second from the first, the third from the second, the fourth from the third: 
since from the species of the body itself, there arises that which comes to be in the sense of the 
percipient; and from this, that which comes to be in the memory; and from this, that which comes to be in 
the mind’s eye of the concipient. And the will, therefore, thrice combines as it were parent with offspring: 
first the species of the body with that to which it gives birth in the sense of the body; and that again with 
that which from it comes to be in the memory; and this also, thirdly, with that which is born from it in the 
intuition of the concipient’s mind. But the intermediate combination which is the second, although it is 
nearer to the first, is yet not so like the first as the third is. For there are two kinds of vision, the one of 
[sensuous] perception (sentientis), the other of conception (cogitantis). But in order that the vision of 
conception may come to be, there is wrought for the purpose, in the memory, from the vision of [sensuous] 
perception something like it, to which the eye of the mind may turn itself in conceiving, as the glance 
(acies) of the eyes turns itself in [sensuously] perceiving to the bodily object. I have, therefore, chosen to 
put forward two trinities in this kind: one when the vision of [sensuous] perception is formed from the 
bodily object, the other when the vision of conception is formed from the memory. But I have refrained 
from commending an intermediate one; because we do not commonly call it vision, when the form which 
comes to be in the sense of him who perceives, is entrusted to the memory. Yet in all cases the will does 
not appear unless as the combiner as it were of parent and offspring; and so, proceed from whence it may, 
it can be called neither parent nor offspring. 


CHAPTER 10 


THE IMAGINATION ALSO ADDS EVEN TO THINGS WE HAVE NOT SEEN, THOSE THINGS WHICH WE HAVE SEEN 
ELSEWHERE 


17. But if we do not remember except what we have [sensuously] perceived, nor conceive except what we 
remember; why do we often conceive things that are false, when certainly we do not remember falsely 
those things which we have perceived, unless it be because that will (which I have already taken pains to 
show as much as I can to be the uniter and the separater of things of this kind) leads the vision of the 
conceiver that is to be formed, after its own will and pleasure, through the hidden stores of the memory; 
and, in order to conceive [imagine] those things which we do not remember, impels it to take one thing 
from hence, and another from thence, from those which we do remember; and these things combining 
into one vision make something which is called false, because it either does not exist externally in the 
nature of corporeal things, or does not seem copied from the memory, in that we do not remember that we 
ever saw such a thing. For who ever saw a black swan? And therefore no one remembers a black swan; 
yet who is there that cannot conceive it? For it is easy to apply to that shape which we have come to know 
by seeing it, a black color, which we have not the less seen in other bodies; and because we have seen 
both, we remember both. Neither do I remember a bird with four feet, because I never saw one; but I 
contemplate such a phantasy very easily, by adding to some winged shape such as I have seen, two other 
feet, such as I have likewise seen. And therefore, in conceiving conjointly, what we remember to have seen 
singly, we seem not to conceive that which we remember; while we really do this under the law of the 
memory, whence we take everything which we join together after our own pleasure in manifold and 
diverse ways. For we do not conceive even the very magnitudes of bodies, which magnitudes we never 
saw, without help of the memory; for the measure of space to which our gaze commonly reaches through 
the magnitude of the world, is the measure also to which we enlarge the bulk of bodies, whatever they 
may be, when we conceive them as great as we can. And reason, indeed, proceeds still beyond, but 
phantasy does not follow her; as when reason announces the infinity of number also, which no vision of 
him who conceives according to corporeal things can apprehend. The same reason also teaches that the 
most minute atoms are infinitely divisible; yet when we have come to those slight and minute particles 
which we remember to have seen, then we can no longer behold phantasms more slender and more 
minute, although reason does not cease to continue to divide them. So we conceive no corporeal things, 


except either those we remember, or from those things which we remember. 


CHAPTER 11 


NUMBER, WEIGHT, MEASURE 


18. But because those things which are impressed on the memory singly, can be conceived according to 
number, measure seems to belong to the memory, but number to the vision; because, although the 
multiplicity of such visions is innumerable, yet a limit not to be transgressed is prescribed for each in the 
memory. Therefore, measure appears in the memory, number in the vision of things: as there is some 
measure in visible bodies themselves, to which measure the sense of those who see is most numerously 
adjusted, and from one visible object is formed the vision of many beholders, so that even a single person 
sees commonly a single thing under a double appearance, on account of the number of his two eyes, as we 
have laid down above. Therefore there is some measure in those things whence visions are copied, but in 
the visions themselves there is number. But the will which unites and regulates these things, and 
combines them into a certain unity, and does not quietly rest its desire of [sensuously] perceiving or of 
conceiving, except in those things from whence the visions are formed, resembles weight. And therefore I 
would just notice by way of anticipation these three things, measure, number, weight, which are to be 
perceived in all other things also. In the meantime, I have now shown as much as | can, and to whom I 
can, that the will is the uniter of the visible thing and of the vision; as it were, of parent and of offspring; 
whether in [sensuous] perception or in conception, and that it cannot be called either parent or offspring. 
Wherefore time admonishes us to seek for this same trinity in the inner man, and to strive to pass inwards 
from that animal and carnal and (as he is called) outward man, of whom I have so long spoken. And here 
we hope to be able to find an image of God according to the Trinity, He Himself helping our efforts, who 
as things themselves show, and as Holy Scripture also witnesses, has regulated all things in measure, and 
number, and weight. 


Book XII 


Commencing with a distinction between wisdom and knowledge, points out a kind of trinity, of a peculiar 
sort, in that which is properly called knowledge, and which is the lower of the two; and this trinity, 
although it certainly pertains to the inner man, is still not yet to be called or thought an image of God. 


CHAPTER 1 
OF WHAT KIND ARE THE OUTER AND THE INNER MAN 


1. Come now, and let us see where lies, as it were, the boundary line between the outer and inner man. 
For whatever we have in the mind common with the beasts, thus much is rightly said to belong to the 
outer man. For the outer man is not to be considered to be the body only, but with the addition also of a 
certain peculiar life of the body, whence the structure of the body derives its vigor, and all the senses with 
which he is equipped for the perception of outward things; and when the images of these outward things 
already perceived, that have been fixed in the memory, are seen again by recollection, it is still a matter 
pertaining to the outer man. And in all these things we do not differ from the beasts, except that in shape 
of body we are not prone, but upright. And we are admonished through this, by Him who made us, not to 
be like the beasts in that which is our better part—that is, the mind—while we differ from them by the 
uprightness of the body. Not that we are to throw our mind into those bodily things which are exalted; for 
to seek rest for the will, even in such things, is to prostrate the mind. But as the body is naturally raised 
upright to those bodily things which are most elevated, that is, to things celestial; so the mind, which is a 
spiritual substance, must be raised upright to those things which are most elevated in spiritual things, not 
by the elation of pride, but by the dutifulness of righteousness. 


CHAPTER 2 


MAN ALONE OF ANIMATE CREATURES PERCEIVES THE ETERNAL REASONS OF THINGS PERTAINING TO THE 
BODY 


2. And the beasts, too, are able both to perceive things corporeal from without, through the senses of the 
body, and to fix them in the memory, and remember them, and in them to seek after things suitable, and 
shun things inconvenient. But to note these things, and to retain them not only as caught up naturally but 
also as deliberately committed to memory, and to imprint them again by recollection and conception when 
now just slipping away into forgetfulness; in order that as conception is formed from that which the 
memory contains, so also the contents themselves of the memory may be fixed firmly by thought: to 
combine again imaginary objects of sight, by taking this or that of what the memory remembers, and, as it 
were, tacking them to one another: to examine after what manner it is that in this kind things like the true 
are to be distinguished from the true, and this not in things spiritual, but in corporeal things themselves; 
—these acts, and the like, although performed in reference to things sensible, and those which the mind 
has deduced through the bodily senses, yet, as they are combined with reason, so are not common to men 
and beasts. But it is the part of the higher reason to judge of these corporeal things according to 
incorporeal and eternal reasons; which, unless they were above the human mind, would certainly not be 
unchangeable; and yet, unless something of our own were subjoined to them, we should not be able to 
employ them as our measures by which to judge of corporeal things. But we judge of corporeal things 
from the rule of dimensions and figures, which the mind knows to remain unchangeably. 


CHAPTER 3 


THE HIGHER REASON WHICH BELONGS TO CONTEMPLATION, AND THE LOWER WHICH BELONGS TO ACTION, 
ARE IN ONE MIND 


3. But that of our own which thus has to do with the handling of corporeal and temporal things, is indeed 
rational, in that it is not common to us with the beasts; but it is drawn, as it were, out of that rational 
substance of our mind, by which we depend upon and cleave to the intelligible and unchangeable truth, 
and which is deputed to handle and direct the inferior things. For as among all the beasts there was not 
found for the man a help like unto him, unless one were taken from himself, and formed to be his consort: 
so for that mind, by which we consult the supernal and inward truth, there is no like help for such 
employment as man’s nature requires among things corporeal out of those parts of the soul which we 
have in common with the beasts. And so a certain part of our reason, not separated so as to sever unity, 
but, as it were, diverted so as to be a help to fellowship, is parted off for the performing of its proper 
work. And as the twain is one flesh in the case of male and female, so in the mind one nature embraces 
our intellect and action, or our counsel and performance, or our reason and rational appetite, or whatever 


other more significant terms there may be by which to express them; so that, as it was said of the former, 
“And they two shall be in one flesh,” it may be said of these, they two are in one mind. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE TRINITY AND THE IMAGE OF GOD IS IN THAT PART OF THE MIND ALONE WHICH BELONGS TO THE 
CONTEMPLATION OF ETERNAL THINGS 


4. When, therefore, we discuss the nature of the human mind, we discuss a single subject, and do not 
double it into those two which I have mentioned, except in respect to its functions. Therefore, when we 
seek the trinity in the mind, we seek it in the whole mind, without separating the action of the reason in 
things temporal from the contemplation of things eternal, so as to have further to seek some third thing, 
by which a trinity may be completed. But this trinity must needs be so discovered in the whole nature of 
the mind, as that even if action upon temporal things were to be withdrawn, for which work that help is 
necessary, with a view to which some part of the mind is diverted in order to deal with these inferior 
things, yet a trinity would still be found in the one mind that is no where parted off; and that when this 
distribution has been already made, not only a trinity may be found, but also an image of God, in that 
alone which belongs to the contemplation of eternal things; while in that other which is diverted from it in 
the dealing with temporal things, although there may be a trinity, yet there cannot be found an image of 
God. 


CHAPTER 5 


THE OPINION WHICH DEVISES AN IMAGE OF THE TRINITY IN THE MARRIAGE OF MALE AND FEMALE, AND IN 
THEIR OFFSPRING 


5. Accordingly they do not seem to me to advance a probable opinion, who lay it down that a trinity of the 
image of God in three persons, so far as regards human nature, can so be discovered as to be completed 
in the marriage of male and female and in their offspring; in that the man himself, as it were, indicates the 
person of the Father, but that which has so proceeded from him as to be born, that of the Son; and so the 
third person as of the Spirit, is, they say, the woman, who has so proceeded from the man as not herself to 
be either son or daughter, although it was by her conception that the offspring was born. For the Lord 
hath said of the Holy Spirit that He proceedeth from the Father, and yet he is not a son. In this erroneous 
opinion, then, the only point probably alleged, and indeed sufficiently shown according to the faith of the 
Holy Scripture, is this,—in the account of the original creation of the woman,—that what so comes into 
existence from some person as to make another person, cannot in every case be called a son; since the 
person of the woman came into existence from the person of the man, and yet she is not called his 
daughter. All the rest of this opinion is in truth so absurd, nay indeed so false, that it is most easy to refute 
it. For I pass over such a thing, as to think the Holy Spirit to be the mother of the Son of God, and the wife 
of the Father; since perhaps it may be answered that these things offend us in carnal things, because we 
think of bodily conceptions and births. Although these very things themselves are most chastely thought 
of by the pure, to whom all things are pure; but to the defiled and unbelieving, of whom both the mind and 
conscience are polluted, nothing is pure; so that even Christ, born of a virgin according to the flesh, is a 
stumbling-block to some of them. But yet in the case of those supreme spiritual things, after the likeness 
of which those kinds of the inferior creature also are made although most remotely, and where there is 
nothing that can be injured and nothing corruptible, nothing born in time, nothing formed from that which 
is formless, or whatever like expressions there may be; yet they ought not to disturb the sober prudence 
of any one, lest in avoiding empty disgust he run into pernicious error. Let him accustom himself so to find 
in corporeal things the traces of things spiritual, that when he begins to ascend upwards from thence, 
under the guidance of reason, in order to attain to the unchangeable truth itself through which these 
things were made, he may not draw with himself to things above what he despises in things below. For no 
one ever blushed to choose for himself wisdom as a wife, because the name of wife puts into a man’s 
thoughts the corruptible connection which consists in begetting children; or because in truth wisdom 
itself is a woman in sex, since it is expressed in both Greek and Latin tongues by a word of the feminine 
gender. 


CHAPTER 6 
WHY THIS OPINION IS TO BE REJECTED 


6. We do not therefore reject this opinion, because we fear to think of that holy and inviolable and 
unchangeable Love, as the spouse of God the Father, existing as it does from Him, but not as an offspring 
in order to beget the Word by which all things are made; but because divine Scripture evidently shows it 
to be false. For God said, “Let us make man in our image, after our likeness;” and a little after it is said, 
“So God created man in the image of God.” Certainly, in that it is of the plural number, the word “our” 
would not be rightly used if man were made in the image of one person, whether of the Father, or of the 
Son, or of the Holy Spirit; but because he was made in the image of the Trinity, on that account it is said, 
“After our image.” But again, lest we should think that three Gods were to be believed in the Trinity, 
whereas the same Trinity is one God, it is said, “So God created man in the image of God,” instead of 


saying, “In His own image.” 


7. For such expressions are customary in the Scriptures; and yet some persons, while maintaining the 
Catholic faith, do not carefully attend to them, in such wise that they think the words, “God made man in 
the image of God,” to mean that the Father made man after the image of the Son; and they thus desire to 
assert that the Son also is called God in the divine Scriptures, as if there were not other most true and 
clear proofs wherein the Son is called not only God, but also the true God. For whilst they aim at 
explaining another difficulty in this text, they become so entangled that they cannot extricate themselves. 
For if the Father made man after the image of the Son, so that he is not the image of the Father, but of the 
Son, then the Son is unlike the Father. But if a pious faith teaches us, as it does, that the Son is like the 
Father after an equality of essence, then that which is made in the likeness of the Son must needs also be 
made in the likeness of the Father. Further, if the Father made man not in His own image, but in the image 
of His Son, why does He not say, “Let us make man after Thy image and likeness,” whereas He does Say, 
“our;” unless it be because the image of the Trinity was made in man, that in this way man should be the 
image of the one true God, because the Trinity itself is the one true God? Such expressions are 
innumerable in the Scriptures, but it will suffice to have produced these. It is so said in the Psalms, 
“Salvation belongeth unto the Lord; Thy blessing is upon Thy people;” as if the words were spoken to 
some one else, not to Him of whom it had been said, “Salvation belongeth unto the Lord.” And again, “For 
by Thee,” he says, “I shall be delivered from temptation, and by hoping in my God I shall leap over the 
wall,” as if he said to some one else, “By Thee I shall be delivered from temptation.” And again, “In the 
heart of the king’s enemies; whereby the people fall under Thee;” as if he were to say, in the heart of Thy 
enemies. For he had said to that King, that is, to our Lord Jesus Christ, “The people fall under Thee,” 
whom he intended by the word King, when he said, “In the heart of the king’s enemies.” Things of this 
kind are found more rarely in the New Testament. But yet the apostle says to the Romans, “Concerning 
His Son who was made to Him of the seed of David according to the flesh, and declared to be the Son of 
God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection of the dead of Jesus Christ our 
Lord;” as though he were speaking above of some one else. For what is meant by the Son of God declared 
by the resurrection of the dead of Jesus Christ, except of the same Jesus Christ who was declared to be 
Son of God with power? And as then in this passage, when we are told, “the Son of God with power of 
Jesus Christ,” or “the Son of God according to the spirit of holiness of Jesus Christ,” or “the Son of God by 
the resurrection of the dead of Jesus Christ,” whereas it might have been expressed in the ordinary way, 
In His own power, or according to the spirit of His own holiness, or by the resurrection of His dead, or of 
their dead: as, I say, we are not compelled to understand another person, but one and the same, that is, 
the person of the Son of God our Lord Jesus Christ; so, when we are told that “God made man in the 
image of God,” although it might have been more usual to say, after His own image, yet we are not 
compelled to understand any other person in the Trinity, but the one and selfsame Trinity itself, who is 
one God, and after whose image man is made. 


8. And since the case stands thus, if we are to accept the same image of the Trinity, as not in one, but in 
three human beings, father and mother and son, then the man was not made after the image of God 
before a wife was made for him, and before they procreated a son; because there was not yet a trinity. Will 
any one say there was already a trinity, because, although not yet in their proper form, yet in their original 
nature, both the woman was already in the side of the man, and the son in the loins of his father? Why 
then, when Scripture had said, “God made man after the image of God,” did it go on to say, “God created 
him; male and female created He them: and God blessed them”? (Or if it is to be so divided, “And God 
created man,” so that thereupon is to be added, “in the image of God created He him,” and then subjoined 
in the third place, “male and female created He them;” for some have feared to say, He made him male 
and female, lest something monstrous, as it were, should be understood, as are those whom they call 
hermaphrodites, although even so both might be understood not falsely in the singular number, on 
account of that which is said, “Two in one flesh.”) Why then, as I began by saying, in regard to the nature 
of man made after the image of God, does Scripture specify nothing except male and female? Certainly, in 
order to complete the image of the Trinity, it ought to have added also son, although still placed in the 
loins of his father, as the woman was in his side. Or was it perhaps that the woman also had been already 
made, and that Scripture had combined in a short and comprehensive statement, that of which it was 
going to explain afterwards more carefully, how it was done; and that therefore a son could not be 
mentioned, because no son was yet born? As if the Holy Spirit could not have comprehended this, too, in 
that brief statement, while about to narrate the birth of the son afterwards in its own place; as it narrated 
afterwards in its own place, that the woman was taken from the side of the man, and yet has not omitted 
here to name her. 


CHAPTER 7 


HOW MAN IS THE IMAGE OF GOD. WHETHER THE WOMAN IS NOT ALSO THE IMAGE OF GOD. HOW THE SAYING 
OF THE APOSTLE, THAT THE MAN IS THE IMAGE OF GOD, BUT THE WOMAN IS THE GLORY OF THE MAN, IS TO BE 
UNDERSTOOD FIGURATIVELY AND MYSTICALLY 


9. We ought not therefore so to understand that man is made in the image of the supreme Trinity, that is, 
in the image of God, as that the same image should be understood to be in three human beings; especially 
when the apostle says that the man is the image of God, and on that account removes the covering from 


his head, which he warns the woman to use, speaking thus: “For a man indeed ought not to cover his 
head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God; but the woman is the glory of the man.” What then 
shall we say to this? If the woman fills up the image of the trinity after the measure of her own person, 
why is the man still called that image after she has been taken out of his side? Or if even one person of a 
human being out of three can be called the image of God, as each person also is God in the supreme 
Trinity itself, why is the woman also not the image of God? For she is instructed for this very reason to 
cover her head, which he is forbidden to do because he is the image of God. 


10. But we must notice how that which the apostle says, that not the woman but the man is the image of 
God, is not contrary to that which is written in Genesis, “God created man: in the image of God created 
He him; male and female created He them: and He blessed them.” For this text says that human nature 
itself, which is complete [only] in both sexes, was made in the image of God; and it does not separate the 
woman from the image of God which it signifies. For after saying that God made man in the image of God, 
“He created him,” it says, “male and female:” or at any rate, punctuating the words otherwise, “male and 
female created He them.” How then did the apostle tell us that the man is the image of God, and therefore 
he is forbidden to cover his head; but that the woman is not so, and therefore is commanded to cover 
hers? Unless, forsooth, according to that which I have said already, when I was treating of the nature of 
the human mind, that the woman together with her own husband is the image of God, so that that whole 
substance may be one image; but when she is referred separately to her quality of help-meet, which 
regards the woman herself alone, then she is not the image of God; but as regards the man alone, he is 
the image of God as fully and completely as when the woman too is joined with him in one. As we said of 
the nature of the human mind, that both in the case when as a whole it contemplates the truth it is the 
image of God; and in the case when anything is divided from it, and diverted in order to the cognition of 
temporal things; nevertheless on that side on which it beholds and consults truth, here also it is the image 
of God, but on that side whereby it is directed to the cognition of the lower things, it is not the image of 
God. And since it is so much the more formed after the image of God, the more it has extended itself to 
that which is eternal, and is on that account not to be restrained, so as to withhold and refrain itself from 
thence; therefore the man ought not to cover his head. But because too great a progression towards 
inferior things is dangerous to that rational cognition that is conversant with things corporeal and 
temporal; this ought to have power on its head, which the covering indicates, by which it is signified that 
it ought to be restrained. For a holy and pious meaning is pleasing to the holy angels. For God sees not 
after the way of time, neither does anything new take place in His vision and knowledge, when anything is 
done in time and transitorily, after the way in which such things affect the senses, whether the carnal 
senses of animals and men, or even the heavenly senses of the angels. 


11. For that the Apostle Paul, when speaking outwardly of the sex of male and female, figured the mystery 
of some more hidden truth, may be understood from this, that when he says in another place that she is a 
widow indeed who is desolate, without children and nephews, and yet that she ought to trust in God, and 
to continue in prayers night and day, he here indicates, that the woman having been brought into the 
transgression by being deceived, is brought to salvation by child-bearing; and then he has added, “If they 
continue in faith, and charity, and holiness, with sobriety.” As if it could possibly hurt a good widow, if 
either she had not sons, or if those whom she had did not choose to continue in good works. But because 
those things which are called good works are, as it were, the sons of our life, according to that sense of 
life in which it answers to the question, What is a man’s life? that is, How does he act in these temporal 
things? which life the Greeks do not call xoe but bios; and because these good works are chiefly 
performed in the way of offices of mercy, while works of mercy are of no profit, either to Pagans, or to 
Jews who do not believe in Christ, or to any heretics or schismstics whatsoever in whom faith and charity 
and sober holiness are not found: what the apostle meant to signify is plain, and in so far figuratively and 
mystically, because he was speaking of covering the head of the woman, which will remain mere empty 
words, unless referred to some hidden sacrament. 


12. For, as not only most true reason but also the authority of the apostle himself declares, man was not 
made in the image of God according to the shape of his body, but according to his rational mind. For the 
thought is a debased and empty one, which holds God to be circumscribed and limited by the lineaments 
of bodily members. But further, does not the same blessed apostle say, “Be renewed in the spirit of your 
mind, and put on the new man, which is created after God;” and in another place more clearly, “Putting off 
the old man,” he says, “with his deeds; put on the new man, which is renewed to the knowledge of God 
after the image of Him that created him?” If, then, we are renewed in the spirit of our mind, and he is the 
new man who is renewed to the knowledge of God after the image of Him that created him; no one can 
doubt, that man was made after the image of Him that created him, not according to the body, nor 
indiscriminately according to any part of the mind, but according to the rational mind, wherein the 
knowledge of God can exist. And it is according to this renewal, also, that we are made sons of God by the 
baptism of Christ; and putting on the new man, certainly put on Christ through faith. Who is there, then, 
who will hold women to be alien from this fellowship, whereas they are fellow-heirs of grace with us; and 
whereas in another place the same apostle says, “For ye are all the children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus; for as many as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ: there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus?” Pray, 
have faithful women then lost their bodily sex? But because they are there renewed after the image of 
God, where there is no sex; man is there made after the image of God, where there is no sex, that is, in 


the spirit of his mind. Why, then, is the man on that account not bound to cover his head, because he is the 
image and glory of God, while the woman is bound to do so, because she is the glory of the man; as 
though the woman were not renewed in the spirit of her mind, which spirit is renewed to the knowledge of 
God after the image of Him who created him? But because she differs from the man in bodily sex, it was 
possible rightly to represent under her bodily covering that part of the reason which is diverted to the 
government of temporal things; so that the image of God may remain on that side of the mind of man on 
which it cleaves to the beholding or the consulting of the eternal reasons of things; and this, it is clear, not 
men only, but also women have. 


CHAPTER 8 


TURNING ASIDE FROM THE IMAGE OF GOD 


13. A common nature, therefore, is recognized in their minds, but in their bodies a division of that one 
mind itself is figured. As we ascend, then, by certain steps of thought within, along the succession of the 
parts of the mind, there where something first meets us which is not common to ourselves with the beasts 
reason begins, so that here the inner man can now be recognized. And if this inner man himself, through 
that reason to which the administering of things temporal has been delegated, slips on too far by over- 
much progress into outward things, that which is his head moreover consenting, that is, the (so to call it) 
masculine part which presides in the watch-tower of counsel not restraining or bridling it: then he waxeth 
old because of all his enemies, viz. the demons with their prince the devil, who are envious of virtue; and 
that vision of eternal things is withdrawn also from the head himself, eating with his spouse that which 
was forbidden, so that the light of his eyes is gone from him; and so both being naked from that 
enlightenment of truth, and with the eyes of their conscience opened to behold how they were left 
shameful and unseemly, like the leaves of sweet fruits, but without the fruits themselves, they so weave 
together good words without the fruit of good works, as while living wickedly to cover over their disgrace 
as it were by speaking well. 


CHAPTER 9 
THE SAME ARGUMENT IS CONTINUED 


14. For the soul loving its own power, slips onwards from the whole which is common, to a part, which 
belongs especially to itself. And that apostatizing pride, which is called “the beginning of sin,” whereas it 
might have been most excellently governed by the laws of God, if it had followed Him as its ruler in the 
universal creature, by seeking something more than the whole, and struggling to govern this by a law of 
its own, is thrust on, since nothing is more than the whole, into caring for a part; and thus by lusting after 
something more, is made less; whence also covetousness is called “the root of all evil.” And it administers 
that whole, wherein it strives to do something of its own against the laws by which the whole is governed, 
by its own body, which it possesses only in part; and so being delighted by corporeal forms and motions, 
because it has not the things themselves within itself, and because it is wrapped up in their images, which 
it has fixed in the memory, and is foully polluted by fornication of the phantasy, while it refers all its 
functions to those ends, for which it curiously seeks corporeal and temporal things through the senses of 
the body, either it affects with swelling arrogance to be more excellent than other souls that are given up 
to the corporeal senses, or it is plunged into a foul whirlpool of carnal pleasure. 


CHAPTER 10 
THE LOWEST DEGRADATION REACHED BY DEGREES 


15. When the soul then consults either for itself or for others with a good will towards perceiving the 
inner and higher things, such as are possessed in a chaste embrace, without any narrowness or envy, not 
individually, but in common by all who love such things; then even if it be deceived in anything, through 
ignorance of things temporal (for its action in this case is a temporal one), and if it does not hold fast to 
that mode of acting which it ought, the temptation is but one common to man. And it is a great thing so to 
pass through this life, on which we travel, as it were, like a road on our return home, that no temptation 
may take us, but what is common to man. For this is a sin, without the body, and must not be reckoned 
fornication, and on that account is very easily pardoned. But when the soul does anything in order to 
attain those things which are perceived through the body, through lust of proving or of surpassing or of 
handling them, in order that it may place in them its final good, then whatever it does, it does wickedly, 
and commits fornication, sinning against its own body: and while snatching from within the deceitful 
images of corporeal things, and combining them by vain thought, so that nothing seems to it to be divine, 
unless it be of such a kind as this; by selfish greediness it is made fruitful in errors, and by selfish 
prodigality it is emptied of strength. Yet it would not leap on at once from the commencement to such 
shameless and miserable fornication, but, as it is written, “He that contemneth small things, shall fall by 
little and little.” 


CHAPTER 11 
THE IMAGE OF THE BEAST IN MAN 


16. For as a snake does not creep on with open steps, but advances by the very minutest efforts of its 
several scales; so the slippery motion of falling away [from what is good] takes possession of the negligent 
only gradually, and beginning from a perverse desire for the likeness of God, arrives in the end at the 
likeness of beasts. Hence it is that being naked of their first garment, they earned by mortality coats of 
skins. For the true honor of man is the image and likeness of God, which is not preserved except it be in 
relation to Him by whom it is impressed. The less therefore that one loves what is one’s own, the more 
one cleaves to God. But through the desire of making trial of his own power, man by his own bidding falls 
down to himself as to a sort of intermediate grade. And so, while he wishes to be as God is, that is, under 
no one, he is thrust on, even from his own middle grade, by way of punishment, to that which is lowest, 
that is, to those things in which beasts delight: and thus, while his honor is the likeness of God, but his 
dishonor is the likeness of the beast, “Man being in honor abideth not: he is compared to the beasts that 
are foolish, and is made like to them.” By what path, then, could he pass so great a distance from the 
highest to the lowest, except through his own intermediate grade? For when he neglects the love of 
wisdom, which remains always after the same fashion, and lusts after knowledge by experiment upon 
things temporal and mutable, that knowledge puffeth up, it does not edify: so the mind is overweighed 
and thrust out, as it were, by its own weight from blessedness; and learns by its own punishment, through 
that trial of its own intermediateness, what the difference is between the good it has abandoned and the 
bad to which it has committed itself; and having thrown away and destroyed its strength, it cannot return, 
unless by the grace of its Maker calling it to repentance, and forgiving its sins. For who will deliver the 
unhappy soul from the body of this death, unless the grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord? of which 
grace we will discourse in its place, so far as He Himself enables us. 


CHAPTER 12 


THERE IS A KIND OF HIDDEN WEDLOCK IN THE INNER MAN. UNLAWFUL PLEASURES OF THE THOUGHTS 


17. Let us now complete, so far as the Lord helps us, the discussion which we have undertaken, 
respecting that part of reason to which knowledge belongs, that is, the cognizance of things temporal and 
changeable, which is necessary for managing the affairs of this life. For as in the case of that visible 
wedlock of the two human beings who were made first, the serpent did not eat of the forbidden tree, but 
only persuaded them to eat of it; and the woman did not eat alone, but gave to her husband, and they eat 
together; although she alone spoke with the serpent, and she alone was led away by him: so also in the 
case of that hidden and secret kind of wedlock, which is transacted and discerned in a single human 
being, the carnal, or as I may Say, since it is directed to the senses of the body, the sensuous movement of 
the soul, which is common to us with beasts, is shut off from the reason of wisdom. For certainly bodily 
things are perceived by the sense of the body; but spiritual things, which are eternal and unchangeable, 
are understood by the reason of wisdom. But the reason of knowledge has appetite very near to it: seeing 
that what is called the science or knowledge of actions reasons concerning the bodily things which are 
perceived by the bodily sense; if well, in order that it may refer that knowledge to the end of the chief 
good; but if ill, in order that it may enjoy them as being such good things as those wherein it reposes with 
a false blessedness. Whenever, then, that carnal or animal sense introduces into this purpose of the mind 
which is conversant about things temporal and corporeal, with a view to the offices of a man’s actions, by 
the living force of reason, some inducement to enjoy itself, that is, to enjoy itself as if it were some private 
good of its own, not as the public and common, which is the unchangeable, good; then, as it were, the 
serpent discourses with the woman. And to consent to this allurement, is to eat of the forbidden tree. But 
if that consent is satisfied by the pleasure of thought alone, but the members are so restrained by the 
authority of higher counsel that they are not yielded as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin; this, I 
think, is to be considered as if the woman alone should have eaten the forbidden food. But if, in this 
consent to use wickedly the things which are perceived through the senses of the body, any sin at all is so 
determined upon, that if there is the power it is also fulfilled by the body; then that woman must be 
understood to have given the unlawful food to her husband with her, to be eaten together. For it is not 
possible for the mind to determine that a sin is not only to be thought of with pleasure, but also to be 
effectually committed, unless also that intention of the mind yields, and serves the bad action, with which 
rests the chief power of applying the members to an outward act, or of restraining them from one. 


18. And yet, certainly, when the mind is pleased in thought alone with unlawful things, while not indeed 
determining that they are to be done, but yet holding and pondering gladly things which ought to have 
been rejected the very moment they touched the mind, it cannot be denied to be a sin, but far less than if 
it were also determined to accomplished it in outward act. And therefore pardon must be sought for such 
thoughts too, and the breast must be smitten, and it must be said, “Forgive us our debts;” and what 
follows must be done, and must be joined in our prayer, “As we also forgive our debtors.” For it is not as it 
was with those two first human beings, of which each one bare his own person; and so, if the woman 
alone had eaten the forbidden food, she certainly alone would have been smitten with the punishment of 
death: it cannot, I say, be so said also in the case of a single human being now, that if the thought, 
remaining alone, be gladly fed with unlawful pleasures, from which it ought to turn away directly, while 


yet there is no determination that the bad actions are to be done, but only that they are retained with 
pleasure in remembrance, the woman as it were can be condemned without the man. Far be it from us to 
believe this. For here is one person, one human being, and he as a whole will be condemned, unless those 
things which, as lacking the will to do, and yet having the will to please the mind with them, are perceived 
to be sins of thought alone, are pardoned through the grace of the Mediator. 


19. This reasoning, then, whereby we have sought in the mind of each several human being a certain 
rational wedlock of contemplation and action, with functions distributed through each severally, yet with 
the unity of the mind preserved in both; saving meanwhile the truth of that history which divine testimony 
hands down respecting the first two human beings, that is, the man and his wife, from whom the human 
species is propagated;—this reasoning, I say, must be listened to only thus far, that the apostle may be 
understood to have intended to signify something to be sought in one individual man, by assigning the 
image of God to the man only, and not also to the woman, although in the merely different sex of two 
human beings. 


CHAPTER 13 


THE OPINION OF THOSE WHO HAVE THOUGHT THAT THE MIND WAS SIGNIFIED BY THE MAN, THE BODILY SENSE 
BY THE WOMAN 


20. Nor does it escape me, that some who before us were eminent defenders of the Catholic faith and 
expounders of the word of God, while they looked for these two things in one human being, whose entire 
soul they perceived to be a sort of excellent paradise, asserted that the man was the mind, but that the 
woman was the bodily sense. And according to this distribution, by which the man is assumed to be the 
mind, but the woman the bodily sense, all things seem aptly to agree together if they are handled with due 
attention: unless that it is written, that in all the beasts and flying things there was not found for man an 
helpmate like to himself; and then the woman was made out of his side. And on this account I, for my part, 
have not thought that the bodily sense should be taken for the woman, which we see to be common to 
ourselves and to the beasts; but I have desired to find something which the beasts had not; and I have 
rather thought the bodily sense should be understood to be the serpent, whom we read to have been more 
subtle than all beasts of the field. For in those natural good things which we see are common to ourselves 
and to the irrational animals, the sense excels by a kind of living power; not the sense of which it is 
written in the epistle addressed to the Hebrews, where we read, that “strong meat belongeth to them that 
are of full age, even those who by reason of use have their senses exercised to discern both good and 
evil;” for these “senses” belong to the rational nature and pertain to the understanding; but that sense 
which is divided into five parts in the body, through which corporeal species and motion is perceived not 
only by ourselves, but also by the beasts. 


21. But whether that the apostle calls the man the image and glory of God, but the woman the glory of the 
man, is to be received in this, or that, or in any other way; yet it is clear, that when we live according to 
God, our mind which is intent on the invisible things of Him ought to be fashioned with proficiency from 
His eternity, truth, charity; but that something of our own rational purpose, that is, of the same mind, 
must be directed to the using of changeable and corporeal things, without which this life does not go on; 
not that we may be conformed to this world, by placing our end in such good things, and by forcing the 
desire of blessedness towards them, but that whatever we do rationally in the using of temporal things, 
we may do it with the contemplation of attaining eternal things, passing through the former, but cleaving 
to the latter. 


CHAPTER 14 


WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WISDOM AND KNOWLEDGE. THE WORSHIP OF GOD IS THE LOVE OF HIM. 
HOW THE INTELLECTUAL COGNIZANCE OF ETERNAL THINGS COMES TO PASS THROUGH WISDOM 


For knowledge also has its own good measure, if that in it which puffs up, or is wont to puff up, is 
conquered by love of eternal things, which does not puff up, but, as we know, edifieth. Certainly without 
knowledge the virtues themselves, by which one lives rightly, cannot be possessed, by which this 
miserable life may be so governed, that we may attain to that eternal life which is truly blessed. 


22. Yet action, by which we use temporal things well, differs from contemplation of eternal things; and the 
latter is reckoned to wisdom, the former to knowledge. For although that which is wisdom can also be 
called knowledge, as the apostle too speaks, where he says, “Now I know in part, but then shall I know 
even as also I am known;” when doubtless he meant his words to be understood of the knowledge of the 
contemplation of God, which will be the highest reward of the saints; yet where he says, “For to one is 
given by the Spirit the word of wisdom, to another the word of knowledge by the same Spirit,” certainly 
he distinguishes without doubt these two things, although he does not there explain the difference, nor in 
what way one may be discerned from the other. But having examined a great number of passages from the 
Holy Scriptures, I find it written in the Book of Job, that holy man being the speaker, “Behold, piety, that is 
wisdom; but to depart from evil is knowledge.” In thus distinguishing, it must be understood that wisdom 
belongs to contemplation, knowledge to action. For in this place he meant by piety the worship of God, 


which in Greek is called theosebeia. For the sentence in the Greek mss. has that word. And what is there 
in eternal things more excellent than God, of whom alone the nature is unchangeable? And what is the 
worship of Him except the love of Him, by which we now desire to see Him, and we believe and hope that 
we shall see Him; and in proportion as we make progress, see now through a glass in an enigma, but then 
in clearness? For this is what the Apostle Paul means by “face to face.” This is also what John says, 
“Beloved, now we are the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be; but we know that, 
when He shall appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.” Discourse about these and the 
like subjects seems to me to be the discourse itself of wisdom. But to depart from evil, which Job says is 
knowledge, is without doubt of temporal things. Since it is in reference to time [and this world] that we 
are in evil, from which we ought to abstain that we may come to those good eternal things. And therefore, 
whatsoever we do prudently, boldly, temperately, and justly, belongs to that knowledge or discipline 
wherewith our action is conversant in avoiding evil and desiring good; and so also, whatsoever we gather 
by the knowledge that comes from inquiry, in the way of examples either to be guarded against or to be 
imitated, and in the way of necessary proofs respecting any subject, accommodated to our use. 


23. When a discourse then relates to these things, I hold it to be a discourse belonging to knowledge, and 
to be distinguished from a discourse belonging to wisdom, to which those things belong, which neither 
have been, nor shall be, but are; and on account of that eternity in which they are, are said to have been, 
and to be, and to be about to be, without any changeableness of times. For neither have they been in such 
way as that they should cease to be, nor are they about to be in such way as if they were not now; but they 
have always had and always will have that very absolute being. And they abide, but not as if fixed in some 
place as are bodies; but as intelligible things in incorporeal nature, they are so at hand to the glance of 
the mind, as things visible or tangible in place are to the sense of the body. And not only in the case of 
sensible things posited in place, there abide also intelligible and incorporeal reasons of them apart from 
local space; but also of motions that pass by in successive times, apart from any transit in time, there 
stand also like reasons, themselves certainly intelligible, and not sensible. And to attain to these with the 
eye of the mind is the lot of few; and when they are attained as much as they can be, he himself who 
attains to them does not abide in them, but is as it were repelled by the rebounding of the eye itself of the 
mind, and so there comes to be a transitory thought of a thing not transitory. And yet this transient 
thought is committed to the memory through the instructions by which the mind is taught; that the mind 
which is compelled to pass from thence, may be able to return thither again; although, if the thought 
should not return to the memory and find there what it had committed to it, it would be led thereto like an 
uninstructed person, as it had been led before, and would find it where it had first found it, that is to say, 
in that incorporeal truth, whence yet once more it may be as it were written down and fixed in the mind. 
For the thought of man, for example, does not so abide in that incorporeal and unchangeable reason of a 
square body, as that reason itself abides: if, to be sure, it could attain to it at all without the phantasy of 
local space. Or if one were to apprehend the rhythm of any artificial or musical sound, passing through 
certain intervals of time, as it rested without time in some secret and deep silence, it could at least be 
thought as long as that song could be heard; yet what the glance of the mind, transient though it was, 
caught from thence, and, absorbing as it were into a belly, so laid up in the memory, over this it will be 
able to rumiuate in some measure by recollection, and to transfer what it has thus learned into systematic 
knowledge. But if this has been blotted out by absolute forgetfulness, yet once again, under the guidance 
of teaching, one will come to that which had altogether dropped away, and it will be found such as it was. 


CHAPTER 15 


IN OPPOSITION TO THE REMINISCENCE OF PLATO AND PYTHAGORAS. PYTHAGORAS THE SAMIAN. OF THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WISDOM AND KNOWLEDGE, AND OF SEEKING THE TRINITY IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
TEMPORAL THINGS 


24. And hence that noble philosopher Plato endeavored to persuade us that the souls of men lived even 
before they bare these bodies; and that hence those things which are learnt are rather remembered, as 
having been known already, than taken into knowledge as things new. For he has told us that a boy, when 
questioned I know not what respecting geometry, replied as if he were perfectly skilled in that branch of 
learning. For being questioned step by step and skillfully, he saw what was to be seen, and said that which 
he saw. But if this had been a recollecting of things previously known, then certainly every one, or almost 
every one, would not have been able so to answer when questioned. For not every one was a geometrician 
in the former life, since geometricians are so few among men that scarcely one can be found anywhere. 
But we ought rather to believe, that the intellectual mind is so formed in its nature as to see those things, 
which by the disposition of the Creator are subjoined to things intelligible in a natural order, by a sort of 
incorporeal light of an unique kind; as the eye of the flesh sees things adjacent to itself in this bodily light, 
of which light it is made to be receptive, and adapted to it. For none the more does this fleshly eye, too, 
distinguish black things from white without a teacher, because it had already known them before it was 
created in this flesh. Why, lastly, is it possible only in intelligible things that any one properly questioned 
should answer according to any branch of learning, although ignorant of it? Why can no one do this with 
things sensible, except those which he has seen in this his present body, or has believed the information of 
others who knew them, whether somebody’s writings or words? For we must not acquiesce in their story, 
who assert that the Samian Pythagoras recollected some things of this kind, which he had experienced 
when he was previously here in another body; and others tell yet of others, that they experienced 


something of the same sort in their minds: but it may be conjectured that these were untrue recollections, 
such as we commonly experience in sleep, when we fancy we remember, as though we had done or seen 
it, what we never did or saw at all; and that the minds of these persons, even though awake, were affected 
in this way at the suggestion of malignant and deceitful spirits, whose care it is to confirm or to sow some 
false belief concerning the changes of souls, in order to deceive men. This, I say, may be conjectured from 
this, that if they really remembered those things which they had seen here before, while occupying other 
bodies, the same thing would happen to many, nay to almost all; since they suppose that as the dead from 
the living, so, without cessation and continually, the living are coming into existence from the dead; as 
sleepers from those that are awake, and those that are awake from them that sleep. 


25. If therefore this is the right distinction between wisdom and knowledge, that the intellectual 
cognizance of eternal things belongs to wisdom, but the rational cognizance of temporal things to 
knowledge, it is not difficult to judge which is to be preferred or postponed to which. But if we must 
employ some other distinction by which to know these two apart, which without doubt the apostle teaches 
us are different, saying, “To one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom; to another the word of 
knowledge, by the same Spirit:” still the difference between those two which we have laid down is a most 
evident one, in that the intellectual cognizance of eternal things is one thing, the rational cognizance of 
temporal things another; and no one doubts but that the former is to be preferred to the latter. As then we 
leave behind those things which belong to the outer man, and desire to ascend within from those things 
which we have in common with beasts, before we come to the cognizance of things intelligible and 
supreme, which are eternal, the rational cognizance of temporal things presents itself. Let us then find a 
trinity in this also, if we can, as we found one in the senses of the body, and in those things which through 
them entered in the way of images into our soul or spirit; so that instead of corporeal things which we 
touch by corporeal sense, placed as they are without us, we might have resemblances of bodies impressed 
within on the memory from which thought might be formed, while the will as a third united them; just as 
the sight of the eyes was formed from without, which the will applied to the visible thing in order to 
produce vision, and united both, while itself also added itself thereto as a third. But this subject must not 
be compressed into this book; so that in that which follows, if God help, it may be suitably examined, and 
the conclusions to which we come may be unfolded. 


Book XIII 


The inquiry is prosecuted respecting knowledge, in which, as distinguished from wisdom, Augustin had 
begun in the former book to look for a kind of trinity. And occasion is taken of commending Christian faith, 
and of explaining how the faith of believers is one and common. Next, that all desire blessedness, yet that 
all have not the faith whereby we arrive at blessedness; and that this faith is defined in Christ, who in the 
flesh rose from the dead; and that no one is set free from the dominion of the devil through forgiveness of 
sins, save through Him. It is shown also at length that it was needful that the devil should be conquered 
by Christ, not by power, but by righteousness. Finally, that when the words of this faith are committed to 
memory, there is in the mind a kind of trinity, since there are, first, in the memory the sounds of the 
words, and this even when the man is not thinking of them; and next, the mind’s eye of his recollection is 
formed thereupon when he thinks of them; and, lastly, the will, when he so thinks and remembers, 
combines both. 


CHAPTER 1 


THE ATTEMPT IS MADE TO DISTINGUISH OUT OF THE SCRIPTURES THE OFFICES OF WISDOM AND OF 
KNOWLEDGE. THAT IN THE BEGINNING OF JOHN SOME THINGS THAT ARE SAID BELONG TO WISDOM, SOME TO 
KNOWLEDGE. SOME THINGS THERE ARE ONLY KNOWN BY THE HELP OF FAITH. HOW WE SEE THE FAITH THAT IS 
IN US. IN THE SAME NARRATIVE OF JOHN, SOME THINGS ARE KNOWN BY THE SENSE OF THE BODY, OTHERS 
ONLY BY THE REASON OF THE MIND 


1. In the book before this, viz. the twelfth of this work, we have done enough to distinguish the office of 
the rational mind in temporal things, wherein not only our knowing but our action is concerned, from the 
more excellent office of the same mind, which is employed in contemplating eternal things, and is limited 
to knowing alone. But I think it more convenient that I should insert somewhat out of the Holy Scriptures, 
by which the two may more easily be distinguished. 


2. John the Evangelist has thus begun his Gospel: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All things were made by Him; and 
without was Him not anything made that was made. In Him was life; and the life was the light of men. And 
the light shineth in darkness; and the darkness comprehended it not. There was a man sent from God, 
whose name was John. The same came for a witness, to bear witness of the Light, that all men through 
Him might believe. He was not that Light, but was sent to bear witness of that Light. That was the true 
Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world. He was in the world, and the world was made 
by Him, and the world knew Him not. He came unto His own, and His own received Him not. But as many 
as received Him, to them gave He power to become the sons of God, even to them that believe on His 
name: which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. And 
the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us (and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the only-begotten 
of the Father), full of grace and truth.” This entire passage, which I have here taken from the Gospel, 
contains in its earlier portions what is immutable and eternal, the contemplation of which makes us 
blessed; but in those which follow, eternal things are mentioned in conjunction with temporal things. And 
hence some things there belong to knowledge, some to wisdom, according to our previous distinction in 
the twelfth book. For the words,—”In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All things were made by Him; and without Him 
was not anything made that was made. In Him was life; and the life was the light of men. And the light 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not:”—require a contemplative life, and must be 
discerned by the intellectual mind; and the more any one has profited in this, the wiser without doubt will 
he become. But on account of the verse, “The light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended 
it not,” faith certainly was necessary, whereby that which was not seen might be believed. For by 
“darkness” he intended to signify the hearts of mortals turned away from light of this kind, and hardly 
able to behold it; for which reason he subjoins, “There was a man sent from God, whose name was John. 
The same came for a witness, to bear witness of the Light, that all men through Him might believe.” But 
here we come to a thing that was done in time, and belongs to knowledge, which is comprised in the 
cognizance of facts. And we think of the man John under that phantasy which is impressed on our memory 
from the notion of human nature. And whether men believe or not, they think this in the same manner. For 
both alike know what man is, the outer part of whom, that is, his body, they have learned through the eyes 
of the body; but of the inner, that is, the soul, they possess the knowledge in themselves, because they 
also themselves are men, and through intercourse with men; so that they are able to think what is said, 
“There was a man, whose name was John,” because they know the names also by interchange of speech. 
But that which is there also, viz. “sent from God,” they who hold at all, hold by faith; and they who do not 
hold it by faith, either hesitate through doubt, or deride it through unbelief. Yet both, if they are not in the 
number of those over-foolish ones, who say in their heart “There is no God,” when they hear these words, 


think both things, viz. both what God is, and what it is to be sent from God; and if they do not do this as 
the things themselves really are, they do it at any rate as they can. 


3. Further, we know from other sources the faith itself which a man sees to be in his own heart, if he 
believes, or not to be there, if he does not believe: but not as we know bodies, which we see with the 
bodily eyes, and think of even when absent through the images of themselves which we retain in memory; 
nor yet as those things which we have not seen, and which we frame howsoever we can in thought from 
those which we have seen, and commit them to memory, that we may recur to them when we will, in order 
that therein we may similarly by recollection discern them, or rather discern the images of them, of what 
sort soever these are which we have fixed there; nor again as a living man, whose soul we do not indeed 
see, but conjecture from our own, and from corporeal motions gaze also in thought upon the living man, 
as we have learnt him by sight. Faith as not so seen in the heart in which it is, by him whose it is; but most 
certain knowledge holds it fast, and conscience proclaims it. Although therefore we are bidden to believe 
on this account, because we cannot see what we are bidden to believe; nevertheless we see faith itself in 
ourselves, when that faith is in us; because faith even in absent things is present, and faith in things which 
are without us is within, and faith in things which are not seen is itself seen, and itself none the less 
comes into the hearts of men in time; and if any cease to be faithful and become unbelievers, then it 
perishes from them. And sometimes faith is accommodated even to falsehoods; for we sometimes so speak 
as to say, I put faith in him, and he deceived me. And this kind of faith, if indeed it too is to be called faith, 
perishes from the heart without blame, when truth is found and expels it. But faith in things that are true, 
passes, as one should wish it to pass, into the things themselves. For we must not say that faith perishes, 
when those things which were believed are seen. For is it indeed still to be called faith, when faith, 
according to the definition in the Epistle to the Hebrews, is the evidence of things not seen? 


4. In the words which follow next, “The same came for a witness, to bear witness of the Light, that all men 
through him might believe;” the action, as we have said, is one done in time. For to bear witness even to 
that which is eternal, as is that light that is intelligible, is a thing done in time. And of this it was that John 
came to bear witness who “was not that Light, but was sent to bear witness of that Light.” For he adds 
“That was the true Light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world. He was in the world, and the 
world was made by Him, and the world knew Him not. He came unto His own, and His own received Him 
not.” Now they who know the Latin language, understand all these words, from those things which they 
know: and of these, some have become known to us through the senses of the body, as man, as the world 
itself, of which the greatness is so evident to our sight; as again the sounds of the words themselves, for 
hearing also is a sense of the body; and some through the reason of the mind, as that which is said, “And 
His own received Him not;” for this means, that they did not believe in Him; and what belief is, we do not 
know by any sense of the body, but by the reason of the mind. We have learned, too, not the sounds, but 
the meanings of the words themselves, partly through the sense of the body, partly through the reason of 
the mind. Nor have we now heard those words for the first time, but they are words we had heard before. 
And we were retaining in our memory as things known, and we here recognized, not only the words 
themselves, but also what they meant. For when the bisyllabic word mundus is uttered, then something 
that is certainly corporeal, for it is a sound, has become known through the body, that is, through the ear. 
But that which it means also, has become known through the body, that is, through the eyes of the flesh. 
For so far as the world is known to us at all, it is known through sight. But the quadri-syllabic word 
crediderunt reaches us, so far as its sound, since that is a corporeal thing, through the ear of the flesh; 
but its meaning is discoverable by no sense of the body, but by the reason of the mind. For unless we knew 
through the mind what the word crediderunt meant, we should not understand what they did not do, of 
whom it is said, “And His own received Him not.” The sound then of the word rings upon the ears of the 
body from without, and reaches the sense which is called hearing. The species also of man is both known 
to us in ourselves, and is presented to the senses of the body from without, in other men; to the eyes, 
when it is seen; to the ears, when it is heard; to the touch, when it is held and touched; and it has, too, its 
image in our memory, incorporeal indeed, but like the body. Lastly, the wonderful beauty of the world 
itself is at hand from without, both to our gaze, and to that sense which is called touch, if we come in 
contact with any of it: and this also has its image within in our memory, to which we revert, when we think 
of it either in the enclosure of a room, or again in darkness. But we have already sufficiently spoken in the 
eleventh book of these images of corporeal things; incorporeal indeed, yet having the likeness of bodies, 
and belonging to the life of the outer man. But we are treating now of the inner man, and of his 
knowledge, namely, that knowledge which is of things temporal and changeable; into the purpose and 
scope of which, when anything is assumed, even of things belonging to the outer man, it must be assumed 
for this end, that something may thence be taught which may help rational knowledge. And hence the 
rational use of those things which we have in common with irrational animals belongs to the inner man; 
neither can it rightly be said that this is common to us with the irrational animals. 


CHAPTER 2 


FAITH A THING OF THE HEART, NOT OF THE BODY; HOW IT IS COMMON AND ONE AND THE SAME IN ALL 
BELIEVERS. THE FAITH OF BELIEVERS IS ONE, NO OTHERWISE THAN THE WILL OF THOSE WHO WILL IS ONE 


5. But faith, of which we are compelled, by reason of the arrangement of our subject, to dispute somewhat 
more at length in this book: faith I say, which they who have are called the faithful, and they who have 


not, unbelievers, as were those who did not receive the Son of God coming to His own; although it is 
wrought in us by hearing, yet does not belong to that sense of the body which is called hearing, since it is 
not a sound; nor to the eyes of this our flesh, since it is neither color nor bodily form; nor to that which is 
called touch, since it has nothing of bulk; nor to any sense of the body at all, since it is a thing of the 
heart, not of the body; nor is it without apart from us, but deeply seated within us; nor does any man see it 
in another, but each one in himself. Lastly, it is a thing that can both be feigned by pretence, and be 
thought to be in him in whom it is not. Therefore every one sees his own faith in himself; but does not see, 
but believes, that it is in another; and believes this the more firmly, the more he knows the fruits of it, 
which faith is wont to work by love. And therefore this faith is common to all of whom the evangelist 
subjoins, “But as many as received Him, to them gave He power to become the sons of God, even to them 
that believe on His name: which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God;” common I say, not as any form of a bodily object is common, as regards sight, to the eyes of 
all to whom it is present, for in some way the gaze of all that behold it is informed by the same one form; 
but as the human countenance can be said to be common to all men; for this is so said that yet each 
certainly has his own. We say certainly with perfect truth, that the faith of believers is impressed from one 
doctrine upon the heart of each several person who believes the same thing. But that which is believed is 
a different thing from the faith by which it is believed. For the former is in things which are said either to 
be, or to have been or to be about to be; but the latter is in the mind of the believer, and is visible to him 
only whose it is; although not indeed itself but a faith like it, is also in others. For it is not one in number, 
but in kind; yet on account of the likeness, and the absence of all difference, we rather call it one than 
many. For when, too, we see two men exceedingly alike, we wonder, and say that both have one 
countenance. It is therefore more easily said that the souls were many,—a several soul, of course, for each 
several person—of whom we read in the Acts of the Apostles, that they were of one soul,—than it is, where 
the apostle speaks of “one faith,” for any one to venture to say that there are as many faiths as there are 
faithful. And yet He who says, “O woman, great is thy faith;” and to another, “O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt?” intimates that each has his own faith. But the like faith of believers is said to 
be one, in the same way as a like will of those who will is said to be one; since in the case also of those 
who have the same will, the will of each is visible to himself, but that of the other is not visible, although 
he wills the same thing; and if it intimate itself by any signs, it is believed rather than seen. But each 
being conscious of his own mind certainly does not believe, but manifestly sees outright, that this is his 
own will. 


CHAPTER 3 


SOME DESIRES BEING THE SAME IN ALL, ARE KNOWN TO EACH. THE POET ENNIUS 


6. There is, indeed, so closely conspiring a harmony in the same nature living and using reason, that 
although one knows not what the other wills, yet there are some wills of all which are also known to each; 
and although each man does not know what any other one man wills, yet in some things he may know 
what all will. And hence comes that story of the comic actor’s witty joke, who promised that he would say 
in the theatre, in some other play, what all had in their minds, and what all willed; and when a still greater 
crowd had come together on the day appointed, with great expectation, all being in suspense and silent, is 
affirmed to have said: You will to buy cheap, and sell dear. And mean actor though he was, yet all in his 
words recognized what themselves were conscious of, and applauded him with wonderful goodwill, for 
saying before the eyes of all what was confessedly true, yet what no one looked for. And why was so great 
expectation raised by his promising that he would say what was the will of all, unless because no man 
knows the wills of other men? But did not he know that will? Is there any one who does not know it? Yet 
why, unless because there are some things which not unfitly each conjectures from himself to be in others, 
through sympathy or agreement either in vice or virtue? But it is one thing to see one’s own will; another 
to conjecture, however certainly, what is another’s. For, in human affairs, I am as certain that Rome was 
built as that Constantinople was, although I have seen Rome with my eyes, but know nothing of the other 
city, except what I have believed on the testimony of others. And truly that comic actor believed it to be 
common to all to will to buy cheap and sell dear, either by observing himself or by making experiment also 
of others. But since such a will is in truth a fault, every one can attain the counter virtue, or run into the 
mischief of some other fault which is contrary to it, whereby to resist and conquer it. For I myself know a 
case where a manuscript was offered to a man for purchase, who perceived that the vendor was ignorant 
of its value, and was therefore asking something very small, and who thereupon gave him, though not 
expecting it, the just price, which was much more. Suppose even the case of a man possessed with 
wickedness so great as to sell cheap what his parents left to him, and to buy dear, in order to waste it on 
his own lusts? Such wanton extravagance, I fancy, is not incredible; and if such men are sought, they may 
be found, or even fall in one’s way although not sought; who, by a wickedness more than that of the 
theatre, make a mock of the theatrical proposition or declaration, by buying dishonor at a great price, 
while selling lands at a small one. We have heard, too, of persons that, for the sake of distribution, have 
bought corn at a higher price, and sold it to their fellow-citizens at a lower one. And note also what the old 
poet Ennius has said: that “all mortals wish themselves to be praised;” wherein, doubtless, he conjectured 
what was in others, both by himself, and by those whom he knew by experience; and so seems to have 
declared what it is that all men will. Lastly, if that comic actor himself, too, had said, You all will to be 
praised, no one of you wills to be abused; he would have seemed in like manner to have expressed what 


all will. Yet there are some who hate their own faults, and do not desire to be praised by others for that for 
which they are displeased with themselves; and who thank the kindness of those who rebuke them, when 
the purpose of that rebuke is their own amendment. But if he had said, You all will to be blessed, you do 
not will to be wretched; he would have said something which there is no one that would not recognize in 
his own will. For whatever else a man may will secretly, he does not withdraw from that will, which is well 
known to all men, and well known to be in all men. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE WILL TO POSSESS BLESSEDNESS IS ONE IN ALL, BUT THE VARIETY OF WILLS IS VERY GREAT CONCERNING 
THAT BLESSEDNESS ITSELF 


7. It is wonderful, however, since the will to obtain and retain blessedness is one in all, whence comes, on 
the other hand, such a variety and diversity of wills concerning that blessedness itself; not that any one is 
unwilling to have it, but that all do not know it. For if all knew it, it would not be thought by some to be in 
goodness of mind; by others, in pleasure of body; by others, in both; and by some in one thing, by others 
in another. For as men find special delight in this thing or that, so have they placed in it their idea of a 
blessed life. How, then, do all love so warmly what not all know? Who can love what he does not know?—a 
subject which I have already discussed in the preceding books. Why, therefore, is blessedness loved by all, 
when it is not known by all? Is it perhaps that all know what it is itself, but all do not know where it is to 
be found, and that the dispute arises from this?—as if, forsooth, the business was about some place in this 
world, where every one ought to will to live who wills to live blessedly; and as if the question where 
blessedness is were not implied in the question what it is. For certainly, if it is in the pleasure of the body, 
he is blessed who enjoys the pleasure of the body; if in goodness of mind, he has it who enjoys this; if in 
both, he who enjoys both. When, therefore, one says, to live blessedly is to enjoy the pleasure of the body; 
but another, to live blessedly is to enjoy goodness of mind; is it not, that either both know, or both do not 
know, what a blessed life is? How, then, do both love it, if no one can love what he does not know? Or is 
that perhaps false which we have assumed to be most true and most certain, viz. that all men will to live 
blessedly? For if to live blessedly is, for argument’s sake, to live according to goodness of mind, how does 
he will to live blessedly who does not will this? Should we not say more truly, That man does not will to 
live blessedly, because he does not wish to live according to goodness, which alone is to live blessedly? 
Therefore all men do not will to live blessedly; on the contrary, few wish it; if to live blessedly is nothing 
else but to live according to goodness of mind, which many do not will to do. Shall we, then, hold that to 
be false of which the Academic Cicero himself did not doubt (although Academics doubt every thing), who, 
when he wanted in the dialogue Hortensius to find some certain thing, of which no one doubted, from 
which to start his argument, says, We certainly all will to be blessed? Far be it from me to say this is false. 
But what then? Are we to say that, although there is no other way of living blessedly than living according 
to goodness of mind, yet even he who does not will this, wills to live blessedly? This, indeed, seems too 
absurd. For it is much as if we should say, Even he who does not will to live blessedly, wills to live 
blessedly. Who could listen to, who could endure, such a contradiction? And yet necessity thrusts us into 
this strait, if it is both true that all will to live blessedly, and yet all do not will to live in that way in which 
alone one can live blessedly. 


CHAPTER 5 
OF THE SAME THING 


8. Or is, perhaps, the deliverance from our difficulties to be found in this, that, since we have said that 
every one places his idea of a blessed life in that which has most pleased him, as pleasure pleased 
Epicurus, and goodness Zeno, and something else pleased other people, we say that to live blessedly is 
nothing else but to live according to one’s own pleasure: so that it is not false that all will to live blessedly, 
because all will that which pleases each? For if this, too, had been proclaimed to the people in the theatre, 
all would have found it in their own wills. But when Cicero, too, had propounded this in opposition to 
himself, he so refuted it as to make them blush who thought so. For he says: “But, behold! people who are 
not indeed philosophers, but who yet are prompt to dispute, say that all are blessed, whoever live as they 
will;” which is what we mean by, as pleases each. But by and by he has subjoined: “But this is indeed 
false. For to will what is not fitting, is itself most miserable; neither is it so miserable not to obtain what 
one wills, as to will to obtain what one ought not.” Most excellently and altogether most truly does he 
speak. For who can be so blind in his mind, so alienated from all light of decency, and wrapped up in the 
darkness of indecency, as to call him blessed, because he lives as he will, who lives wickedly and 
disgracefully; and with no one restraining him, no one punishing, and no one daring even to blame him, 
nay more, too, with most people praising him, since, as divine Scripture says, “The wicked is praised in his 
heart’s desire: and he who works iniquity is blessed,” gratifies all his most criminal and flagitious desires; 
when, doubtless, although even so he would be wretched, yet he would be less wretched, if he could have 
had nothing of those things which he had wrongly willed? For every one is made wretched by a wicked 
will also, even though it stop short with will but more wretched by the power by which the longing of a 
wicked will is fulfilled. And, therefore, since it is true that all men will to be blessed, and that they seek for 
this one thing with the most ardent love, and on account of this seek everything which they do seek; nor 
can any one love that of which he does not know at all what or of what sort it is, nor can be ignorant what 


that is which he knows that he wills; it follows that all know a blessed life. But all that are blessed have 
what they will, although not all who have what they will are forewith blessed. But they are forewith 
wretched, who either have not what they will, or have that which they do not rightly will. Therefore he 
only is a blessed man, who both has all things which he wills, and wills nothing ill. 


CHAPTER 6 


WHY, WHEN ALL WILL TO BE BLESSED, THAT IS RATHER CHOSEN BY WHICH ONE WITHDRAWS FROM BEING SO 


9. Since, then, a blessed life consists of these two things, and is known to all, and dear to all; what can we 
think to be the cause why, when they cannot have both, men choose, out of these two, to have all things 
that they will, rather than to will all things well, even although they do not have them? Is it the depravity 
itself of the human race, in such wise that, while they are not unaware that neither is he blessed who has 
not what he wills, nor he who has what he wills wrongly, but he who both has whatsoever good things he 
wills, and wills no evil ones, yet, when both are not granted of those two things in which the blessed life 
consists, that is rather chosen by which one is withdrawn the more from a blessed life (since he certainly 
is further from it who obtains things which he wickedly desired, than he who only does not obtain the 
things which he desired); whereas the good will ought rather to be chosen, and to be preferred, even if it 
do not obtain the things which it seeks? For he comes near to being a blessed man, who wills well 
whatsoever he wills, and wills things, which when he obtains, he will be blessed. And certainly not bad 
things, but good, make men blessed, when they do so make them. And of good things he already has 
something, and that, too, a something not to be lightly esteemed,—namely, the very good will itself; who 
longs to rejoice in those good things of which human nature is capable, and not in the performance or the 
attainment of any evil; and who follows diligently, and attains as much as he can, with a prudent, 
temperate, courageous, and right mind, such good things as are possible in the present miserable life; so 
as to be good even in evils, and when all evils have been put an end to, and all good things fulfilled, then 
to be blessed. 


CHAPTER 7 


FAITH IS NECESSARY, THAT MAN MAY AT SOME TIME BE BLESSED, WHICH HE WILL ONLY ATTAIN IN THE 
FUTURE LIFE. THE BLESSEDNESS OF PROUD PHILOSOPHERS RIDICULOUS AND PITIABLE 


10. And on this account, faith, by which men believe in God, is above all things necessary in this mortal 
life, most full as it is of errors and hardships. For there are no good things whatever, and above all, not 
those by which any one is made good, or those by which he will become blessed, of which any other 
source can be found whence they come to man, and are added to man, unless it be from God. But when he 
who is good and faithful in these miseries shall have come from this life to the blessed life, then will truly 
come to pass what now is absolutely impossible,—namely, that a man may live as he will. For he will not 
will to live badly in the midst of that felicity, nor will he will anything that will be wanting, nor will there 
be wanting anything which he shall have willed. Whatever shall be loved, will be present; nor will that be 
longed for, which shall not be present. Everything which will be there will be good, and the supreme God 
will be the supreme good and will be present for those to enjoy who love Him; and what altogether is most 
blessed, it will be certain that it will be so forever. But now, indeed, philosophers have made for 
themselves, according to the pleasure of each, their own ideals of a blessed life; that they might be able, 
as it were by their own power, to do that, which by the common conditions of mortals they were not able 
to do,—namely, to live as they would. For they felt that no one could be blessed otherwise than by having 
what he would, and by suffering nothing which he would not. And who would not will, that the life 
whatsoever it be, with which he is delighted, and which he therefore calls blessed, were so in his own 
power, that he could have it continually? And yet who is in this condition? Who wills to suffer troubles in 
order that he may endure them manfully, although he both wills and is able to endure them if he does 
suffer them? Who would will to live in torments, even although he is able to live laudably by holding fast 
to righteousness in the midst of them through patience? They who have endured these evils, either in 
wishing to have or in fearing to lose what they loved, whether wickedly or laudably, have thought of them 
as transitory. For many have stretched boldly through transitory evils to good things which will last. And 
these, doubtless, are blessed through hope, even while actually suffering such transitory evils, through 
which they arrive at good things which will not be transitory. But he who is blessed through hope is not 
yet blessed: for he expects, through patience, a blessedness which he does not yet grasp. Whereas he, on 
the other hand, who is tormented without any such hope, without any such reward, let him use as much 
endurance as he pleases, is not truly blessed, but bravely miserable. For he is not on that account not 
miserable, because he would be more so if he also bore misery impatiently. Further, even if he does not 
suffer those things which he would not will to suffer in his own body, not even then is he to be esteemed 
blessed, inasmuch as he does not live as he wills. For to omit other things, which, while the body remains 
unhurt, belong to those annoyances of the mind, without which we should will to live, and which are 
innumerable; he would will, at any rate, if he were able, so to have his body safe and sound, and so to 
suffer no inconveniences from it, as to have it within his own control, or even to have it with an 
imperishableness of the body itself; and because he does not possess this, and hangs in doubt about it, he 
certainly does not live as he wills. For although he may be ready from fortitude to accept, and bear with 
an equal mind, whatever adversities may happen to him, yet he had rather they should not happen, and 


prevents them if he is able; and he is in such way ready for both alternatives, that, as much as is in him, 
he wishes for the one and shuns the other; and if he have fallen into that which he shuns, he therefore 
bears it willingly, because that could not happen which he willed. He bears it, therefore, in order that he 
may not be crushed; but he would not willingly be even burdened. How, then, does he live as he wills? Is it 
because he is willingly strong to bear what he would not will to be put upon him? Then he only wills what 
he can, because he cannot have what he wills. And here is the sum-total of the blessedness of proud 
mortals, I know not whether to be laughed at, or not rather to be pitied, who boast that they live as they 
will, because they willingly bear patiently what they are unwilling should happen to them. For this, they 
say, is like Terence’s wise saying, — 


“Since that cannot be which you will, will that which thou canst.” 


That this is aptly said, who denies? But it is advice given to the miserable man, that he may not be more 
miserable. And it is not rightly or truly said to the blessed man, such as all wish themselves to be, That 
cannot be which you will. For if he is blessed, whatever he wills can be; since he does not will that which 
cannot be. But such a life is not for this mortal state, neither will it come to pass unless when immortality 
also shall come to pass. And if this could not be given at all to man, blessedness too would be sought in 
vain, since it cannot be without immortality. 


CHAPTER 8 
BLESSEDNESS CANNOT EXIST WITHOUT IMMORTALITY 


11. As, therefore, all men will to be blessed, certainly, if they will truly, they will also to be immortal; for 
otherwise they could not be blessed. And further, if questioned also concerning immortality, as before 
concerning blessedness, all reply that they will it. But blessedness of what quality soever, such as is not 
so, but rather is so called, is sought, nay indeed is feigned in this life, whilst immortality is despaired of, 
without which true blessedness cannot be. Since he lives blessedly, as we have already said before, and 
have sufficiently proved and concluded, who lives as he wills, and wills nothing wrongly. But no one 
wrongly wills immortality, if human nature is by God’s gift capable of it; and if it is not capable of it, it is 
not capable of blessedness. For, that a man may live blessedly, he must needs live. And if life quits him by 
his dying, how can a blessed life remain with him? And when it quits him, without doubt it either quits him 
unwilling, or willing, or neither. If unwilling, how is the life blessed which is so within his will as not to be 
within his power? And whereas no one is blessed who wills something that he does not have, how much 
less is he blessed who is quitted against his will, not by honor, nor by possessions, nor by any other thing, 
but by the blessed life itself, since he will have no life at all? And hence, although no feeling is left for his 
life to be thereby miserable (for the blessed life quits him, because life altogether quits him), yet he is 
wretched as long as he feels, because he knows that against his will that is being destroyed for the sake of 
which he loves all else, and which he loves beyond all else. A life therefore cannot both be blessed, and 
yet quit a man against his will, since no one becomes blessed against his will; and hence how much more 
does it make a man miserable by quitting him against his will, when it would make him miserable if he 
had it against his will! But if it quit him with his will, even so how was that a blessed life, which he who 
had it willed should perish? It remains then for them to say, that neither of these is in the mind of the 
blessed man; that is, that he is neither unwilling nor willing to be quitted by a blessed life, when through 
death life quits him altogether; for that he stands firm with an even heart, prepared alike for either 
alternative. But neither is that a blessed life which is such as to be unworthy of his love whom it makes 
blessed. For how is that a blessed life which the blessed man does not love? Or how is that loved, of which 
it is received indifferently, whether it is to flourish or to perish? Unless perhaps the virtues, which we love 
in this way on account of blessedness alone, venture to persuade us that we do not love blessedness itself. 
Yet if they did this, we should certainly leave off loving the virtues themselves, when we do not love that 
on account of which alone we loved them. And further, how will that opinion be true, which has been so 
tried, and sifted, and thoroughly strained, and is so certain, viz. that all men will to be blessed, if they 
themselves who are already blessed neither will nor do not will to be blessed? Or if they will it, as truth 
proclaims, as nature constrains, in which indeed the supremely good and unchangeably blessed Creator 
has implanted that will: if, I say, they will to be blessed who are blessed, certainly they do not will to be 
not blessed. But if they do not will not to be blessed, without doubt they do not will to be annihilated and 
perish in regard to their blessedness. But they cannot be blessed except they are alive; therefore they do 
not will so to perish in regard to their life. Therefore, whoever are either truly blessed or desire to be so, 
will to be immortal. But he does not live blessedly who has not that which he wills. Therefore it follows 
that in no way can life be truly blessed unless it be eternal. 


CHAPTER 9 
WE SAY THAT FUTURE BLESSEDNESS IS TRULY ETERNAL, NOT THROUGH HUMAN REASONINGS, BUT BY THE 


HELP OF FAITH. THE IMMORTALITY OF BLESSEDNESS BECOMES CREDIBLE FROM THE INCARNATION OF THE 
SON OF GOD 


12. Whether human nature can receive this, which yet it confesses to be desirable, is no small question. 
But if faith be present, which is in those to whom Jesus has given power to become the sons of God, then 


there is no question. Assuredly, of those who endeavor to discover it from human reasonings, scarcely a 
few, and they endued with great abilities, and abounding in leisure, and learned with the most subtle 
learning, have been able to attain to the investigation of the immortality of the soul alone. And even for 
the soul they have not found a blessed life that is stable, that is, true; since they have said that it returns 
to the miseries of this life even after blessedness. And they among them who are ashamed of this opinion, 
and have thought that the purified soul is to be placed in eternal happiness without a body, hold such 
opinions concerning the past eternity of the world, as to confute this opinion of theirs concerning the soul; 
a thing which here it is too long to demonstrate; but it has been, as I think, sufficiently explained by us in 
the twelfth book of the City of God. But that faith promises, not by human reasoning, but by divine 
authority, that the whole man, who certainly consists of soul and body, shall be immortal, and on this 
account truly blessed. And so, when it had been said in the Gospel, that Jesus has given “power to become 
the sons of God to them who received Him;” and what it is to have received Him had been shortly 
explained by saying, “To them that believe on His name;” and it was further added in what way they are to 
become sons of God, viz., “Which were born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God;”—lest that infirmity of men which we all see and bear should despair of attaining so 
great excellence, it is added in the same place, “And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us;” that, 
on the contrary, men might be convinced of that which seemed incredible. For if He who is by nature the 
Son of God was made the Son of man through mercy for the sake of the sons of men,—for this is what is 
meant by “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us” men,—how much more credible is it that the 
sons of men by nature should be made the sons of God by the grace of God, and should dwell in God, in 
whom alone and from whom alone the blessed can be made partakers of that immortality; of which that 
we might be convinced, the Son of God was made partaker of our mortality? 


CHAPTER 10 


THERE WAS NO OTHER MORE SUITABLE WAY OF FREEING MAN FROM THE MISERY OF MORTALITY THAN THE 
INCARNATION OF THE WORD. THE MERITS WHICH ARE CALLED OURS ARE THE GIFTS OF GOD 


13. Those then who say, What, had God no other way by which He might free men from the misery of this 
mortality, that He should will the only-begotten Son, God co-eternal with Himself, to become man, by 
putting on a human soul and flesh, and being made mortal to endure death?—these, I say, it is not enough 
so to refute, as to assert that that mode by which God deigns to free us through the Mediator of God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus, is good and suitable to the dignity of God; but we must show also, not indeed 
that no other mode was possible to God, to whose power all things are equally subject, but that there 
neither was nor need have been any other mode more appropriate for curing our misery. For what was so 
necessary for the building up of our hope, and for the freeing the minds of mortals cast down by the 
condition of mortality itself, from despair of immortality, than that it should be demonstrated to us at how 
great a price God rated us, and how greatly He loved us? But what is more manifest and evident in this so 
great proof hereof, than that the Son of God, unchangeably good, remaining what He was in Himself, and 
receiving from us and for us what He was not, apart from any loss of His own nature, and deigning to 
enter into the fellowship of ours, should first, without any evil desert of His own, bear our evils; and so 
with unobligated munificence should bestow His own gifts upon us, who now believe how much God loves 
us, and who now hope that of which we used to despair, without any good deserts of our own, nay, with 
our evil deserts too going before? 


14. Since those also which are called our deserts, are His gifts. For, that faith may work by love, “the love 
of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” And He was then given, 
when Jesus was glorified by the resurrection. For then He promised that He Himself would send Him, and 
He sent Him; because then, as it was written and foretold of Him, “He ascended up on high, He led 
captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men.” These gifts constitute our deserts, by which we arrive at the 
chief good of an immortal blessedness. “But God,” says the apostle, “commendeth His love towards as, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Much more, then, being now justified by His blood, we 
shall be saved from wrath through Him.” To this he goes on to add, “For if, when we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God by the death of His Son; much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by His 
life.” Those whom he first calls sinners he afterwards calls the enemies of God; and those whom he first 
speaks of as justified by His blood, he afterwards speaks of as reconciled by the death of the Son of God; 
and those whom he speaks of first as saved from wrath through Him, he afterwards speaks of as saved by 
His life. We were not, therefore, before that grace merely anyhow sinners, but in such sins that we were 
enemies of God. But the same apostle calls us above several times by two appellations, viz. sinners and 
enemies of God,—one as if the most mild, the other plainly the most harsh,—saying, “For if when we were 
yet weak, in due time Christ died for the ungodly.” Those whom he called weak, the same he called 
ungodly. Weakness seems something slight; but sometimes it is such as to be called impiety. Yet except it 
were weakness, it would not need a physician, who is in the Hebrew Jesus, in the Greek Soter, but in our 
speech Saviour. And this word the Latin language had not previously, but could have seeing that it could 
have it when it wanted it. And this foregoing sentence of the apostle, where he says, “For when we were 
yet weak, in due time He died for the ungodly,” coheres with those two following sentences; in the one of 
which he spoke of sinners, in the other of enemies of God, as though he referred each severally to each, 
viz. sinners to the weak, the enemies of God to the ungodly. 


CHAPTER 11 


A DIFFICULTY, HOW WE ARE JUSTIFIED IN THE BLOOD OF THE SON OF GOD 


15. But what is meant by “justified in His blood?” What power is there in this blood, I beseech you, that 
they who believe should be justified in it? And what is meant by “being reconciled by the death of His 
Son?” Was it indeed so, that when God the Father was wroth with us, He saw the death of His Son for us, 
and was appeased towards us? Was then His Son already so far appeased towards us, that He even 
deigned to die for us; while the Father was still so far wroth, that except His Son died for us, He would not 
be appeased? And what, then, is that which the same teacher of the Gentiles himself says in another 
place: “What shall we then say to these things? If God be for us, who can be against us? He that spared 
not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all; how has He not with Him also freely given us all 
things?” Pray, unless the Father had been already appeased, would He have delivered up His own Son, not 
sparing Him for us? Does not this opinion seem to be as it were contrary to that? In the one, the Son dies 
for us, and the Father is reconciled to us by His death; in the other, as though the Father first loved us, He 
Himself on our account does not spare the Son, He Himself for us delivers Him up to death. But I see that 
the Father loved us also before, not only before the Son died for us, but before He created the world; the 
apostle himself being witness, who says, “According as He hath chosen us in Him before the foundation of 
the world.” Nor was the Son delivered up for us as it were unwillingly, the Father Himself not sparing 
Him; for it is said also concerning Him, “Who loved me, and delivered up Himself for me.” Therefore 
together both the Father and the Son, and the Spirit of both, work all things equally and harmoniously; yet 
we are justified in the blood of Christ, and we are reconciled to God by the death of His Son. And I will 
explain, as I shall be able, here also, how this was done, as much as may seem sufficient. 


CHAPTER 12 


ALL, ON ACCOUNT OF THE SIN OF ADAM, WERE DELIVERED INTO THE POWER OF THE DEVIL 


16. By the justice of God in some sense, the human race was delivered into the power of the devil; the sin 
of the first man passing over originally into all of both sexes in their birth through conjugal union, and the 
debt of our first parents binding their whole posterity. This delivering up is first signified in Genesis, 
where, when it had been said to the serpent, “Dust shalt thou eat,” it was said to the man, “Dust thou art, 
and unto dust thou shall return.” In the words, “Unto dust shalt thou return,” the death of the body is 
fore-announced, because he would not have experienced that either, if he had continued to the end 
upright as he was made; but in that it is said to him whilst still living, “Dust thou art,” it is shown that the 
whole man was changed for the worse. For “Dust thou art” is much the same as, “My spirit shall not 
always remain in these men, for that they also are flesh.” Therefore it was at that time shown, that he was 
delivered to him, in that it had been said to him, “Dust shall thou eat.” But the apostle declares this more 
clearly, where he says: “And you who were dead in trespasses and sins, wherein in time past ye walked 
according to the course of this world, according to the prince of the power of the air, the spirit that now 
worketh in the children of unfaithfulness; among whom we also had our conversation in times past, in the 
lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the mind; and were by nature the children of 
wrath, even as others.” The “children of unfaithfulness” are the unbelievers; and who is not this before he 
becomes a believer? And therefore all men are originally under the prince of the power of the air, “who 
worketh in the children of unfaithfulness.” And that which I have expressed by “originally” is the same 
that the apostle expresses when he speaks of themselves who “by nature” were as others; viz. by nature 
as it has been depraved by sin, not as it was created upright from the beginning. But the way in which 
man was thus delivered into the power of the devil, ought not to be so understood as if God did this, or 
commanded it to be done; but that He only permitted it, yet that justly. For when He abandoned the 
sinner, the author of the sin immediately entered. Yet God did not certainly so abandon His own creature 
as not to show Himself to him as God creating and quickening, and among penal evils bestowing also 
many good things upon the evil. For He hath not in anger shut up His tender mercies. Nor did He dismiss 
man from the law of His own power, when He permitted him to be in the power of the devil; since even the 
devil himself is not separated from the power of the Omnipotent, as neither from His goodness. For 
whence do even the evil angels subsist in whatever manner of life they have, except through Him who 
quickens all things? If, therefore, the commission of sins through the just anger of God subjected man to 
the devil, doubtless the remission of sins through the merciful reconciliation of God rescues man from the 
devil. 


CHAPTER 13 


MAN WAS TO BE RESCUED FROM THE POWER OF THE DEVIL, NOT BY POWER, BUT BY RIGHTEOUSNESS 


17. But the devil was to be overcome, not by the power of God, but by His righteousness. For what is more 
powerful than the Omnipotent? Or what creature is there of which the power can be compared to the 
power of the Creator? But since the devil, by the fault of his own perversity, was made a lover of power, 
and a forsaker and assailant of righteousness,—for thus also men imitate him so much the more in 
proportion as they set their hearts on power, to the neglect or even hatred of righteousness, and as they 
either rejoice in the attainment of power, or are inflamed by the lust of it,—it pleased God, that in order to 


the rescuing of man from the grasp of the devil, the devil should be conquered, not by power, but by 
righteousness; and that so also men, imitating Christ, should seek to conquer the devil by righteousness, 
not by power. Not that power is to be shunned as as though it were something evil; but the order must be 
preserved, whereby righteousness is before it. For how great can be the power of mortals? Therefore let 
mortals cleave to righteousness; power will be given to immortals. And compared to this, the power, how 
great soever, of those men who are called powerful on earth, is found to be ridiculous weakness, and a 
pitfall is dug there for the sinner, where the wicked seem to be most powerful. And the righteous man 
says in his song, “Blessed is the man whom Thou chasteneth, O Lord, and teachest him out of Thy law: 
that Thou mayest give him rest from the days of adversity, until the pit be digged for the wicked. For the 
Lord will not cast off His people, neither will He forsake His inheritance, until righteousness return unto 
judgment, and all who follow it are upright in heart.” At this present time, then, in which the might of the 
people of God is delayed, “the Lord will not cast off His people, neither will He forsake His inheritance,” 
how bitter and unworthy things soever it may suffer in its humility and weakness; “until the 
righteousness,” which the weakness of the pious now possesses, “shall return to judgment,” that is, shall 
receive the power of judging; which is preserved in the end for the righteous when power in its due order 
shall have followed after righteousness going before. For power joined to righteousness, or righteousness 
added to power, constitutes a judicial authority. But righteousness belongs to a good will; whence it was 
said by the angels when Christ was born: “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of good 
will.” But power ought to follow righteousness, not to go before it; and accordingly it is placed in 
“second,” that is, prosperous fortune; and this is called “second,” from “following.” For whereas two 
things make a man blessed, as we have argued above, to will well, and to be able to do what one wills, 
people ought not to be so perverse, as has been noted in the same discussion, as that a man should choose 
from the two things which make him blessed, the being able to do what he wills, and should neglect to will 
what he ought; whereas he ought first to have a good will, but great power afterwards. Further, a good 
will must be purged from vices, by which if a man is overcome, he is in such wise overcome as that he 
wills evil; and then how will his will be still good? It is to be wished, then, that power may now be given, 
but power against vices, to conquer which men do not wish to be powerful, while they wish to be so in 
order to conquer men; and why is this, unless that, being in truth conquered, they feignedly conquer, and 
are conquerors not in truth, but in opinion? Let a man will to be prudent, will to be strong, will to be 
temperate, will to be just; and that he may be able to have these things truly, let him certainly desire 
power, and seek to be powerful in himself, and (strange though it be) against himself for himself. But all 
the other things which he wills rightly, and yet is not able to have, as, for instance, immortality and true 
and full felicity, let him not cease to long for, and let him patiently expect. 


CHAPTER 14 


THE UNOBLIGATED DEATH OF CHRIST HAS FREED THOSE WHO WERE LIABLE TO DEATH 


18. What, then, is the righteousness by which the devil was conquered? What, except the righteousness of 
Jesus Christ? And how was he conquered? Because, when he found in Him nothing worthy of death, yet he 
slew Him. And certainly it is just, that we whom he held as debtors, should be dismissed free by believing 
in Him whom he slew without any debt. In this way it is that we are said to be justified in the blood of 
Christ. For so that innocent blood was shed for the remission of our sins. Whence He calls Himself in the 
Psalms, “Free among the dead.” For he only that is dead is free from the debt of death. Hence also in 
another psalm He says, “Then I restored that which I seized not;” meaning sin by the thing seized, 
because sin is laid hold of against what is lawful. Whence also He says, by the mouth of His own Flesh, as 
is read in the Gospel: “For the prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing in me,” that is, no sin; but 
“that the world may know,” He says, “that I do the commandment of the Father; arise, let us go hence.” 
And hence He proceeds to His passion, that He might pay for us debtors that which He Himself did not 
owe. Would then the devil be conquered by this most just right, if Christ had willed to deal with him by 
power, not by righteousness? But He held back what was possible to Him, in order that He might first do 
what was fitting. And hence it was necessary that He should be both man and God. For unless He had 
been man, He could not have been slain; unless He had been God, men would not have believed that He 
would not do what He could, but that He could not do what He would; nor should we have thought that 
righteousness was preferred by Him to power, but that He lacked power. But now He suffered for us 
things belonging to man, because He was man; but if He had been unwilling, it would have been in His 
power to not so to suffer, because He was also God. And righteousness was therefore made more 
acceptable in humility, because so great power as was in His Divinity, if He had been unwilling, would 
have been able not to suffer humility; and thus by Him who died, being thus powerful, both righteousness 
was commended, and power promised, to us, weak mortals. For He did one of these two things by dying, 
the other by rising again. For what is more righteous, than to come even to the death of the cross for 
righteousness? And what more powerful, than to rise from the dead, and to ascend into heaven with that 
very flesh in which He was slain? And therefore He conquered the devil first by righteousness, and 
afterwards by power: namely, by righteousness, because He had no sin, and was slain by him most 
unjustly; but by power, because having been dead He lived again, never afterwards to die. But He would 
have conquered the devil by power, even though He could not have been slain by him: although it belongs 
to a greater power to conquer death itself also by rising again, than to avoid it by living. But the reason is 
really a different one, why we are justified in the blood of Christ, when we are rescued from the power of 


the devil through the remission of sins: it pertains to this, that the devil is conquered by Christ by 
righteousness, not by power. For Christ was crucified, not through immortal power, but through the 
weakness which He took upon Him in mortal flesh; of which weakness nevertheless the apostle says, “that 
the weakness of God is stronger than men.” 


CHAPTER 15 
OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


19. It is not then difficult to see that the devil was conquered, when he who was slain by Him rose again. 
It is something more, and more profound of comprehension, to see that the devil was conquered when he 
thought himself to have conquered, that is, when Christ was slain. For then that blood, since it was His 
who had no sin at all, was poured out for the remission of our sins; that, because the devil deservedly held 
those whom, as guilty of sin, he bound by the condition of death, he might deservedly loose them through 
Him, whom, as guilty of no sin, the punishment of death undeservedly affected. The strong man was 
conquered by this righteousness, and bound with this chain, that his vessels might be spoiled, which with 
himself and his angels had been vessels of wrath while with him, and might be turned into vessels of 
mercy. For the Apostle Paul tells us, that these words of our Lord Jesus Christ Himself were spoken from 
heaven to him when he was first called. For among the other things which he heard, he speaks also of this 
as said to him thus: “For I have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a 
witness both of these things which thou hast seen from me, and of those things in the which I will appear 
unto thee; delivering thee from the people, and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, to open the 
eyes of the blind, and to turn them from darkness [to light], and from the power of Satan unto God, that 
they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them which are sanctified, and faith that is in 
me.” And hence the same apostle also, exhorting believers to the giving of thanks to God the Father, says: 
“Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness and hath translated us into the kingdom of His dear 
Son: in whom we have redemption, even the forgiveness of sins.” In this redemption, the blood of Christ 
was given, as it were, as a price for us, by accepting which the devil was not enriched, but bound: that we 
might be loosened from his bonds, and that he might not with himself involve in the meshes of sins, and so 
deliver to the destruction of the second and eternal death, any one of those whom Christ, free from all 
debt, had redeemed by pouring out His own blood unindebtedly; but that they who belong to the grace of 
Christ, foreknown, and predestinated, and elected before the foundation of the world should only so far 
die as Christ Himself died for them, i.e. only by the death of the flesh, not of the spirit. 


CHAPTER 16 


THE REMAINS OF DEATH AND THE EVIL THINGS OF THE WORLD TURN TO GOOD FOR THE ELECT. HOW FITLY 
THE DEATH OF CHRIST WAS CHOSEN, THAT WE MIGHT BE JUSTIFIED IN HIS BLOOD. WHAT THE ANGER OF GOD 
IS 


20. For although the death, too, of the flesh itself came originally from the sin of the first man, yet the 
good use of it has made most glorious martyrs. And so not only that death itself, but all the evils of this 
world, and the griefs and labors of men, although they come from the deserts of sins, and especially of 
original sin, whence life itself too became bound by the bond of death, yet have fitly remained, even when 
sin is forgiven; that man might have wherewith to contend for truth, and whereby the goodness of the 
faithful might be exercised; in order that the new man through the new covenant might be made ready 
among the evils of this world for a new world, by bearing wisely the misery which this condemned life 
deserved, and by rejoicing soberly because it will be finished, but expecting faithfully and patiently the 
blessedness which the future life, being set free, will have for ever. For the devil being cast forth from his 
dominion, and from the hearts of the faithful, in the condemnation and faithlessness of whom he, although 
himself also condemned, yet reigned, is only so far permitted to be an adversary according to the 
condition of this mortality, as God knows to be expedient for them: concerning which the sacred writings 
speak through the mouth of the apostle: “God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that 
ye are able; but will with the temptation also make a way to escape, that ye may be able to bear it.” And 
those evils which the faithful endure piously, are of profit either for the correction of sins, or for the 
exercising and proving of righteousness, or to manifest the misery of this life, that the life where will be 
that true and perpetual blessedness may be desired more ardently, and sought out more earnestly. But it 
is on their account that these evils are still kept in being, of whom the apostle says: “For we know that all 
things work together for good to them that love God, to them who are called to be holy according to His 
purpose. For whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of His Son, 
that He might be the first-born among many brethren. Moreover, whom He did predestinate, them He also 
called; and whom He called, them He also justified; and whom He justified, them He also glorified.” It is of 
these who are predestinated, that not one shall perish with the devil; not one shall remain even to death 
under the power of the devil. And then follows what I have already cited above: “What shall we then say to 
these things? If God be for us, who can be against us? He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him 
up for us all; how has He not with Him also freely given us all things?” 


21. Why then should the death of Christ not have come to pass? Nay, rather, why should not that death 
itself have been chosen above all else to be brought to pass, to the passing by of the other innumerable 


ways which He who is omnipotent could have employed to free us; that death, I say, wherein neither was 
anything diminished or changed from His divinity, and so great benefit was conferred upon men, from the 
humanity which He took upon Him, that a temporal death, which was not due, was rendered by the 
eternal Son of God, who was also the Son of man, whereby He might free them from an eternal death 
which was due? The devil was holding fast our sins, and through them was fixing us deservedly in death. 
He discharged them, who had none of His own, and who was led by him to death undeservedly. That blood 
was of such price, that he who even slew Christ for a time by a death which was not due, can as his due 
detain no one, who has put on Christ, in the eternal death which was due. Therefore “God commendeth 
His love towards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Much more then, being now 
justified in His blood, we shall be saved from wrath through Him.” Justified, he says, in His blood,— 
justified plainly, in that we are freed from all sin; and freed from all sin, because the Son of God, who 
knew no sin, was slain for us. Therefore “we shall be saved from wrath through Him;” from the wrath 
certainly of God, which is nothing else but just retribution. For the wrath of God is not, as is that of man, a 
perturbation of the mind; but it is the wrath of Him to whom Holy Scripture says in another place, “But 
Thou, O Lord, mastering Thy power, judgest with calmness.” If, therefore, the just retribution of God has 
received such a name, what can be the right understanding also of the reconciliation of God, unless that 
then such wrath comes to an end? Neither were we enemies to God, except as sins are enemies to 
righteousness; which being forgiven, such enmities come to an end, and they whom He Himself justifies 
are reconciled to the Just One. And yet certainly He loved them even while still enemies, since “He spared 
not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all,” when we were still enemies. And therefore the apostle 
has rightly added: “For if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of His Son,” by 
which that remission of sins was made, “much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved in His life.” 
Saved in life, who were reconciled by death. For who can doubt that He will give His life for His friends, 
for whom, when enemies, He gave His death? “And not only so,” he says, “but we also joy in God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received the atonement.” “Not only,” he says, “shall we be 
saved,” but “we also joy;” and not in ourselves, but “in God;” nor through ourselves, “but through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received the atonement,” as we have argued above. Then the 
apostle adds, “Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death 
passed upon all men, in whom all have sinned;” etc.: in which he disputes at some length concerning the 
two men; the one the first Adam, through whose sin and death we, his descendants, are bound by, as it 
were, hereditary evils; and the other the second Adam, who is not only man, but also God, by whose 
payment for us of what He owed not, we are freed from the debts both of our first father and of ourselves. 
Further, since on account of that one the devil held all who were begotten through his corrupted carnal 
concupiscence, it is just that on account of this one he should loose all who are regenerated through His 
immaculate spiritual grace. 


CHAPTER 17 


OTHER ADVANTAGES OF THE INCARNATION 


22. There are many other things also in the incarnation of Christ, displeasing as it is to the proud, that are 
to be observed and thought of advantageously. And one of them is, that it has been demonstrated to man 
what place he has in the things which God has created; since human nature could so be joined to God, 
that one person could be made of two substances, and thereby indeed of three—God, soul, and flesh: so 
that those proud malignant spirits, who interpose themselves as mediators to deceive, although as if to 
help, do not therefore dare to place themselves above man because they have not flesh; and chiefly 
because the Son of God deigned to die also in the same flesh, lest they, because they seem to be immortal, 
should therefore succeed in getting themselves worshipped as gods. Further, that the grace of God might 
be commended to us in the man Christ without any precedent merits; because not even He Himself 
obtained by any precedent merits that He should be joined in such great unity with the true God, and 
should become the Son of God, one Person with Him; but from the time when He began to be man, from 
that time He is also God; whence it is said, “The Word was made flesh.” Then, again, there is this, that the 
pride of man, which is the chief hindrance against his cleaving to God, can be confuted and healed 
through such great humility of God. Man learns also how far he has gone away from God; and what it is 
worth to him as a pain to cure him, when he returns through such a Mediator, who both as God assists 
men by His divinity, and as man agrees with men by His weakness. For what greater example of obedience 
could be given to us, who had perished through disobedience, than God the Son obedient to God the 
Father, even to the death of the cross? Nay, wherein could the reward of obedience itself be better shown, 
than in the flesh of so great a Mediator, which rose again to eternal life? It belonged also to the justice 
and goodness of the Creator, that the devil should be conquered by the same rational creature which he 
rejoiced to have conquered, and by one that came from that same race which, by the corruption of its 
origin through one, he held altogether. 


CHAPTER 18 


WHY THE SON OF GOD TOOK MAN UPON HIMSELF FROM THE RACE OF ADAM, AND FROM A VIRGIN 


23. For assuredly God could have taken upon Himself to be man, that in that manhood He might be the 


Mediator between God and men, from some other source, and not from the race of that Adam who bound 
the human race by his sin; as He did not create him whom He first created, of the race of some one else. 
Therefore He was able, either so, or in any other mode that He would, to create yet one other, by whom 
the conqueror of the first might be conquered. But God judged it better both to take upon Him man 
through whom to conquer the enemy of the human race, from the race itself that had been conquered; 
and yet to do this of a virgin, whose conception, not flesh but spirit, not lust but faith, preceded. Nor did 
that concupiscence of the flesh intervene, by which the rest of men, who derive original sin, are 
propagated and conceived; but holy virginity became pregnant, not by conjugal intercourse, but by faith, 
—lust being utterly absent,—so that that which was born from the root of the first man might derive only 
the origin of race, not also of guilt. For there was born, not a nature corrupted by the contagion of 
transgression, but the one only remedy of all such corruptions. There was born, I say, a Man having 
nothing at all, and to have nothing at all, of sin; through whom they were to be born again so as to be 
freed from sin, who could not be born without sin. For although conjugal chastity makes a right use of the 
carnal concupiscence which is in our members; yet it is liable to motions not voluntary, by which it shows 
either that it could not have existed at all in paradise before sin, or if it did, that it was not then such as 
that sometimes it should resist the will. But now we feel it to be such, that in opposition to the law of the 
mind, and even if there is no question of begetting, it works in us the incitement of sexual intercourse; 
and if in this men yield to it, then it is satisfied by an act of sin; if they do not, then it is bridled by an act 
of refusal: which two things who could doubt to have been alien from paradise before sin? For neither did 
the chastity that then was do anything indecorous, nor did the pleasure that then was suffer anything 
unquiet. It was necessary, therefore, that this carnal concupiscence should be entirely absent, when the 
offspring of the Virgin was conceived; in whom the author of death was to find nothing worthy of death, 
and yet was to slay Him in order that he might be conquered by the death of the Author of life: the 
conqueror of the first Adam, who held fast the human race, conquered by the second Adam, and losing the 
Christian race, freed out of the human race from human guilt, through Him who was not in the guilt, 
although He was of the race; that that deceiver might be conquered by that race which he had conquered 
by guilt. And this was so done, in order that man may not be lifted up, but “that he that glorieth should 
glory in the Lord.” For he who was conquered was only man; and he was therefore conquered, because he 
lusted proudly to be a god. But He who conquered was both man and God; and therefore He so 
conquered, being born of a virgin, because God in humility did not, as He governs other saints, so govern 
that Man, but bare Him [as a Son]. These so great gifts of God, and whatever else there are, which it is 
too long for us now upon this subject both to inquire and to discuss, could not exist unless the Word had 
been made flesh. 


CHAPTER 19 
WHAT IN THE INCARNATE WORD BELONGS TO KNOWLEDGE, WHAT TO WISDOM 


24. And all these things which the Word made flesh did and bare for us in time and place, belong, 
according to the distinction which we have undertaken to demonstrate, to knowledge, not to wisdom. And 
as the Word is without time and without place, it is co-eternal with the Father, and in its wholeness 
everywhere; and if any one can, and as much as he can, speak truly concerning this Word, then his 
discourse will pertain to wisdom. And hence the Word made flesh, which is Christ Jesus, has the treasures 
both of wisdom and of knowledge. For the apostle, writing to the Colossians, says: “For I would that ye 
knew what great conflict I have for you, and for them at Laodicea, and for as many as have not seen my 
face in the flesh; that their hearts might be comforted, being knit together in love, and unto all riches of 
the full assurance of understanding, to the acknowledgment of the mystery of God which is Christ Jesus: 
in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” To what extent the apostle knew all those 
treasures, how much of them he had penetrated, and in them to how great things he had reached, who 
can know? Yet, for my part, according to that which is written, “But the manifestation of the Spirit is given 
to every man to profit withal; for to one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom, to another the word of 
knowledge by the same Spirit;” if these two are in such way to be distinguished from each other, that 
wisdom is to be assigned to divine things, knowledge to human, I acknowledge both in Christ, and so with 
me do all His faithful ones. And when I read, “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us,” I 
understand by the Word the true Son of God, I acknowledge in the flesh the true Son of man, and both 
together joined into one Person of God and man, by an ineffable copiousness of grace. And on account of 
this, the apostle goes on to say, “And we beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only-begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth.” If we refer grace to knowledge, and truth to wisdom, I think we shall not swerve 
from that distinction between these two things which we have commended. For in those things that have 
their origin in time, this is the highest grace, that man is joined with God in unity of person; but in things 
eternal the highest truth is rightly attributed to the Word of God. But that the same is Himself the Only- 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth,—this took place, in order that He Himself in things done for 
us in time should be the same for whom we are cleansed by the same faith, that we may contemplate Him 
steadfastly in things eternal. And those distinguished philosophers of the heathen who have been able to 
understand and discern the invisible things of God by those things which are made, have yet, as is said of 
them, “held down the truth in iniquity;” because they philosophized without a Mediator, that is, without 
the man Christ, whom they neither believed to be about to come at the word of the prophets, nor to have 
come at that of the apostles. For, placed as they were in these lowest things, they could not but seek some 


media through which they might attain to those lofty things which they had understood; and so they fell 
upon deceitful spirits, through whom it came to pass, that “they changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things.” For in such forms also they set up or worshipped idols. Therefore Christ is our knowledge, and 
the same Christ is also our wisdom. He Himself implants in us faith concerning temporal things, He 
Himself shows forth the truth concerning eternal things. Through Him we reach on to Himself: we stretch 
through knowledge to wisdom; yet we do not withdraw from one and the same Christ, “in whom are 
hidden all the treasures of wisdom and of knowledge.” But now we speak of knowledge, and will hereafter 
speak of wisdom as much as He Himself shall grant. And let us not so take these two things, as if it were 
not allowable to speak either of the wisdom which is in human things, or of the knowledge which is in 
divine. For after a laxer custom of speech, both can be called wisdom, and both knowledge. Yet the apostle 
could not in any way have written, “To one is given the word of wisdom, to another the word of 
knowledge,” except also these several things had been properly called by the several names, of the 
distinction between which we are now treating. 


CHAPTER 20 


WHAT HAS BEEN TREATED OF IN THIS BOOK. HOW WE HAVE REACHED BY STEPS TO A CERTAIN TRINITY, WHICH 
IS FOUND IN PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE AND TRUE FAITH 


25. Now, therefore, let us see what this prolix discourse has effected, what it has gathered, whereto it has 
reached. It belongs to all men to will to be blessed; yet all men have not faith, whereby the heart is 
cleansed, and so blessedness is reached. And thus it comes to pass, that by means of the faith which not 
all men will, we have to reach on to the blessedness which every one wills. All see in their own heart that 
they will to be blessed; and so great is the agreement of human nature on this subject, that the man is not 
deceived who conjectures this concerning another’s mind, out of his own: in short, we know ourselves that 
all will this. But many despair of being immortal, although no otherwise can any one be that which all will, 
that is, blessed. Yet they will also to be immortal if they could; but through not believing that they can, 
they do not so live that they can. Therefore faith is necessary, that we may attain blessedness in all the 
good things of human nature, that is, of both soul and body. But that same faith requires that this faith be 
limited in Christ, who rose in the flesh from the dead, not to die any more; and that no one is freed from 
the dominion of the devil, through the forgiveness of sins, save by Him; and that in the abiding place of 
the devil, life must needs be at once miserable and never-ending, which ought rather to be called death 
than life. All which I have also argued, so far as space permitted, in this book, while I have already said 
much on the subject in the fourth book of this work as well; but in that place for one purpose, here for 
another,—namely, there, that I might show why and how Christ was sent in the fullness of time by the 
Father, on account of those who say that He who sent and He who was sent cannot be equal in nature; but 
here, in order to distinguish practical knowlege from contemplative wisdom. 


26. For we wished to ascend, as it were, by steps, and to seek in the inner man, both in knowledge and in 
wisdom, a sort of trinity of its own special kind, such as we sought before in the outer man; in order that 
we may come, with a mind more practised in these lower things, to the contemplation of that Trinity 
which is God, according to our little measure, if indeed, we can even do this, at least in a riddle and as 
through a glass. If, then, any one have committed to memory the words of this faith in their sounds alone, 
not knowing what they mean, as they commonly who do not know Greek hold in memory Greek words, or 
similarly Latin ones, or those of any other language of which they are ignorant, has not he a sort of trinity 
in his mind? because, first, those sounds of words are in his memory, even when he does not think 
thereupon; and next, the mental vision (acies) of his act of recollection is formed thence when he 
conceives of them; and next, the will of him who remembers and thinks unites both. Yet we should by no 
means say that the man in so doing busies himself with a trinity of the interior man, but rather of the 
exterior; because he remembers, and when he wills, contemplates as much as he wills, that alone which 
belongs to the sense of the body, which is called hearing. Nor in such an act of thought does he do 
anything else than deal with images of corporeal things, that is, of sounds. But if he holds and recollects 
what those words signify, now indeed something of the inner man is brought into action; not yet, however, 
ought he to be said or thought to live according to a trinity of the inner man, if he does not love those 
things which are there declared, enjoined, promised. For it is possible for him also to hold and conceive 
these things, supposing them to be false, in order that he may endeavor to disprove them. Therefore that 
will, which in this case unites those things which are held in the memory with those things which are 
thence impressed on the mind’s eye in conception, completes, indeed, some kind of trinity, since itself is a 
third added to two others; but the man does not live according to this, when those things which are 
conceived are taken to be false, and are not accepted. But when those things are believed to be true, and 
those things which therein ought to be loved, are loved, then at last the man does live according to a 
trinity of the inner man; for every one lives according to that which he loves. But how can things be loved 
which are not known, but only believed? This question has been already treated of in former books; and 
we found, that no one loves what he is wholly ignorant of, but that when things not known are said to be 
loved, they are loved from those things which are known. And now we so conclude this book, that we 
admonish the just to live by faith, which faith worketh by love, so that the virtues also themselves, by 
which one lives prudently, boldly, temperately, and justly, be all referred to the same faith; for not 
otherwise can they be true virtues. And yet these in this life are not of so great worth, as that the 


remission of sins, of some kind or other, is not sometimes necessary here; and this remission comes not to 
pass, except through Him, who by His own blood conquered the prince of sinners. Whatsoever ideas are in 
the mind of the faithful man from this faith, and from such a life, when they are contained in the memory, 
and are looked at by recollection, and please the will, set forth a kind of trinity of its own sort. But the 
image of God, of which by His help we shall afterwards speak, is not yet in that trinity; a thing which will 
then be more apparent, when it shall have been shown where it is, which the reader may expect in a 
succeeding book. 


Book XIV 


The true wisdom of man is treated of; and it is shown that the image of God, which man is in respect to his 
mind, is not placed properly in transitory things, as in memory, understanding, and love, whether of faith 
itself as existing in time, or even of the mind as busied with itself, but in things that are permanent; and 
that this wisdom is then perfected, when the mind is renewed in the knowledge of God, according to the 
image of Him who created man after His own Image, and thus attains to wisdom, wherein that which is 
contemplated is eternal. 


CHAPTER 1 


WHAT THE WISDOM IS OF WHICH WE ARE HERE TO TREAT. WHENCE THE NAME OF PHILOSOPHER AROSE. WHAT 
HAS BEEN ALREADY SAID CONCERNING THE DISTINCTION OF KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM 


1. We must now discourse concerning wisdom; not the wisdom of God, which without doubt is God, for His 
only-begotten Son is called the wisdom of God; but we will speak of the wisdom of man, yet of true 
wisdom, which is according to God, and is His true and chief worship, which is called in Greek by one 
term, theosebeia. And this term, as we have already observed, when our own countrymen themselves also 
wished to interpret it by a single term, was by them rendered piety, whereas piety means more commonly 
what the Greeks call eusebeia. But because theosebeia cannot be translated perfectly by any one word, it 
is better translated by two, so as to render it rather by “the worship of God.” That this is the wisdom of 
man, as we have already laid down in the twelfth book of this work, is shown by the authority of Holy 
Scripture, in the book of God’s servant Job, where we read that the Wisdom of God said to man, “Behold 
piety, that is wisdom; and to depart from evil is knowledge;” or, as some have translated the Greek word 
epistemen, “learning,” which certainly takes its name from learning, whence also it may be called 
knowledge. For everything is learned in order that it may be known. Although the same word, indeed, is 
employed in a different sense, where any one suffers evils for his sins, that he may be corrected. Whence 
is that in the Epistle to the Hebrews, “For what son is he to whom the father giveth not discipline?” And 
this is still more apparent in the same epistle: “Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, 
but grievous: nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which are 
exercised thereby.” Therefore God Himself is the chiefest wisdom; but the worship of God is the wisdom of 
man, of which we now speak. For “the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.” It is in respect to this 
wisdom, therefore, which is the worship of God, that Holy Scripture says, “The multitude of the wise is the 
welfare of the world.” 


2. But if to dispute of wisdom belongs to wise men, what shall we do? Shall we dare indeed to profess 
wisdom, lest it should be mere impudence for ourselves to dispute about it? Shall we not be alarmed by 
the example of Pythagoras?—who dared not profess to be a wise man, but answered that he was a 
philosopher, i.e., a lover of wisdom; whence arose the name, that became thenceforth so much the popular 
name, that no matter how great the learning wherein any one excelled, either in his own opinion or that of 
others, in things pertaining to wisdom, he was still called nothing more than philosopher. Or was it for this 
reason that no one, even of such as these, dared to profess himself a wise man,—because they imagined 
that a wise man was one without sin? But our Scriptures do not say this, which say, “Rebuke a wise man, 
and he will love thee.” For doubtless he who thinks a man ought to be rebuked, judges him to have sin. 
However, for my part, I dare not profess myself a wise man even in this sense; it is enough for me to 
assume, what they themselves cannot deny, that to dispute of wisdom belongs also to the philosopher, i.e., 
the lover of wisdom. For they have not given over so disputing who have professed to be lovers of wisdom 
rather than wise men. 


3. In disputing, then, about wisdom, they have defined it thus: Wisdom is the knowledge of things human 
and divine. And hence, in the last book, I have not withheld the admission, that the cognizance of both 
subjects, whether divine or human, may be called both knowledge and wisdom. But according to the 
distinction made in the apostle’s words, “To one is given the word of wisdom, to another the word of 
knowledge,” this definition is to be divided, so that the knowledge of things divine shall be called wisdom, 
and that of things human appropriate to itself the name of knowledge; and of the latter I have treated in 
the thirteenth book, not indeed so as to attribute to this knowledge everything whatever that can be 
known by man about things human, wherein there is exceeding much of empty vanity and mischievous 
curiosity, but only those things by which that most wholesome faith, which leads to true blessedness, is 
begotten, nourished, defended, strengthened; and in this knowledge most of the faithful are not strong, 
however exceeding strong in the faith itself. For it is one thing to know only what man ought to believe in 
order to attain to a blessed life, which must needs be an eternal one; but another to know in what way this 
belief itself may both help the pious, and be defended against the impious, which last the apostle seems to 
call by the special name of knowledge. And when I was speaking of this knowledge before, my especial 


business was to commend faith, first briefly distinguishing things eternal from things temporal, and there 
discoursing of things temporal; but while deferring things eternal to the present book, I showed also that 
faith respecting things eternal is itself a thing temporal, and dwells in time in the hearts of believers, and 
yet is necessary in order to attain the things eternal themselves. I argued also, that faith respecting the 
things temporal which He that is eternal did and suffered for us as man, which manhood He bare in time 
and carried on to things eternal, is profitable also for the obtaining of things eternal; and that the virtues 
themselves, whereby in this temporal and mortal life men live prudently, bravely, temperately, and justly, 
are not true virtues, unless they are referred to that same faith, temporal though it is, which leads on 
nevertheless to things eternal. 


CHAPTER 2 


THERE IS A KIND OF TRINITY IN THE HOLDING, CONTEMPLATING, AND LOVING OF FAITH TEMPORAL, BUT ONE 
THAT DOES NOT YET ATTAIN TO BEING PROPERLY AN IMAGE OF GOD 


4. Wherefore since, as it is written, “While we are in the body, we are absent from the Lord; for we walk 
by faith, not by sight;” undoubtedly, so long as the just man lives by faith, howsoever he lives according to 
the inner man, although he aims at truth and reaches on to things eternal by this same temporal faith, 
nevertheless in the holding, contemplating, and loving this temporal faith, we have not yet reached such a 
trinity as is to be called an image of God; lest that should seem to be constituted in things temporal which 
ought to be so in things eternal. For when the human mind sees its own faith, whereby it believes what it 
does not see, it does not see a thing eternal. For that will not always exist, which certainly will not then 
exist, when this pilgrimage, whereby we are absent from God, in such way that we must needs walk by 
faith, shall be ended, and that sight shall have succeeded it whereby we shall see face to face; just as now, 
because we believe although we do not see, we shall deserve to see, and shall rejoice at having been 
brought through faith to sight. For then it will be no longer faith, by which that is believed which is not 
seen; but sight, by which that is seen which is believed. And then, therefore, although we remember this 
past mortal life, and call to mind by recollection that we once believed what we did not see, yet that faith 
will be reckoned among things past and done with, not among things present and always continuing. And 
hence also that trinity which now consists in the remembering, contemplating, and loving this same faith 
while present and continuing, will then be found to be done with and past, and not still enduring. And 
hence it is to be gathered, that if that trinity is indeed an image of God, then this image itself would have 
to be reckoned, not among things that exist always, but among things transient. 


CHAPTER 3 


A DIFFICULTY REMOVED, WHICH LIES IN THE WAY OF WHAT HAS JUST BEEN SAID 


But far be it from us to think, that while the nature of the soul is immortal, and from the first beginning of 
its creation thenceforth never ceases to be, yet that that which is the best thing it has should not endure 
for ever with its own immortality. Yet what is there in its nature as created, better than that it is made 
after the image of its Creator? We must find then what may be fittingly called the image of God, not in the 
holding, contemplating, and loving that faith which will not exist always, but in that which will exist 
always. 


5. Shall we then scrutinize somewhat more carefully and deeply whether the case is really thus? For it 
may be said that this trinity does not perish even when faith itself shall have passed away; because, as 
now we both hold it by memory, and discern it by thought, and love it by will; so then also, when we shall 
both hold in memory, and shall recollect, that we once had it, and shall unite these two by the third, 
namely will, the same trinity will still continue. Since, if it have left in its passage as it were no trace in us, 
doubtless we shall not have ought of it even in our memory, whereto to recur when recollecting it as past, 
and by the third, viz. purpose, coupling both these, to wit, what was in our memory though we were not 
thinking about it, and what is formed thence by conception. But he who speaks thus, does not perceive, 
that when we hold, see, and love in ourselves our present faith, we are concerned with a different trinity 
as now existing, from that trinity which will exist, when we shall contemplate by recollection, not the faith 
itself, but as it were the imagined trace of it laid up in the memory, and shall unite by the will, as bya 
third, these two things, viz. that which was in the memory of him who retains, and that which is impressed 
thence upon the vision of the mind of him who recollects. And that we may understand this, let us take an 
example from things corporeal, of which we have sufficiently spoken in the eleventh book. For as we 
ascend from lower to higher things, or pass inward from outer to inner things, we first find a trinity in the 
bodily object which is seen, and in the vision of the seer, which, when he sees it, is informed thereby, and 
in the purpose of the will which combines both. Let us assume a trinity like this, when the faith which is 
now in ourselves is so established in our memory as the bodily object we spoke of was in place, from 
which faith is formed the conception in recollection, as from that bodily object was formed the vision of 
the beholder; and to these two, to complete the trinity, will is to be reckoned as a third, which connects 
and combines the faith established in the memory, and a sort of effigy of that faith impressed upon the 
vision of recollection; just as in that trinity of corporeal vision, the form of the bodily object that is seen, 
and the corresponding form wrought in the vision of the beholder, are combined by the purpose of the 
will. Suppose, then, that this bodily object which was beheld was dissolved and had perished, and that 


nothing at all of it remained anywhere, to the vision of which the gaze might have recourse; are we then 
to say, that because the image of the bodily object thus now past and done with remains in the memory, 
whence to form the conception in recollecting, and to have the two united by will as a third, therefore it is 
the same trinity as that former one, when the appearance of the bodily object posited in place was seen? 
Certainly not, but altogether a different one: for, not to say that that was from without, while this is from 
within; the former certainly was produced by the appearance of a present bodily object, the latter by the 
image of that object now past. So, too, in the case of which we are now treating, to illustrate which we 
have thought good to adduce this example, the faith which is even now in our mind, as that bodily object 
was in place, while held, looked at, loved, produces a sort of trinity; but that trinity will exist no more, 
when this faith in the mind, like that bodily object in place, shall no longer exist. But that which will then 
exist, when we shall remember it to have been, but not now to be, in us, will doubtless be a different one. 
For that which now is, is wrought by the thing itself, actually present and attached to the mind of one who 
believes; but that which shall then be, will be wrought by the imagination of a past thing left in the 
memory of one who recollects. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE IMAGE OF GOD IS TO BE SOUGHT IN THE IMMORTALITY OF THE RATIONAL SOUL. HOW A TRINITY IS 
DEMONSTRATED IN THE MIND 


6. Therefore neither is that trinity an image of God, which is not now, nor is that other an image of God, 
which then will not be; but we must find in the soul of man, i.e., the rational or intellectual soul, that 
image of the Creator which is immortally implanted in its immortality. For as the immortality itself of the 
soul is spoken with a qualification; since the soul too has its proper death, when it lacks a blessed life, 
which is to be called the true life of the soul; but it is therefore called immortal, because it never ceases to 
live with some life or other, even when it is most miserable;—so, although reason or intellect is at one time 
torpid in it, at another appears small, and at another great, yet the human soul is never anything save 
rational or intellectual; and hence, if it is made after the image of God in respect to this, that it is able to 
use reason and intellect in order to understand and behold God, then from the moment when that nature 
so marvellous and so great began to be, whether this image be so worn out as to be almost none at all, or 
whether it be obscure and defaced, or bright and beautiful, certainly it always is. Further, too, pitying the 
defaced condition of its dignity, divine Scripture tells us, that “although man walks in an image, yet he 
disquieteth himself in vain; he heapeth up riches, and cannot tell who shall gather them.” It would not 
therefore attribute vanity to the image of God, unless it perceived it to have been defaced. Yet it 
sufficiently shows that such defacing does not extend to the taking away its being an image, by saying, 
“Although man walks in an image.” Wherefore in both ways that sentence can be truly enunciated; in that, 
as it is said, “Although man walketh in an image, yet he disquieteth himself in vain,” so it may be said, 
“Although man disquieteth himself in vain, yet he walketh in an image.” For although the nature of the 
soul is great, yet it can be corrupted, because it is not the highest; and although it can be corrupted, 
because it is not the highest, yet because it is capable and can be partaker of the highest nature, it is a 
great nature. Let us seek, then, in this image of God a certain trinity of a special kind, with the aid of Him 
who Himself made us after His own image. For no otherwise can we healthfully investigate this subject, or 
arrive at any result according to the wisdom which is from Him. But if the reader will either hold in 
remembrance and recollect what we have said of the human soul or mind in former books, and especially 
in the tenth, or will carefully re-peruse it in the passages wherein it is contained, he will not require here 
any more lengthy discourse respecting the inquiry into so great a thing. 


7. We said, then, among other things in the tenth book, that the mind of man knows itself. For the mind 
knows nothing so much as that which is close to itself; and nothing is more close to the mind than itself. 
We adduced also other evidences, as much as seemed sufficient, whereby this might be most certainly 
proved. 


CHAPTER 5 
WHETHER THE MIND OF INFANTS KNOWS ITSELF 


What, then, is to be said of the mind of an infant, which is still so small, and buried in such profound 
ignorance of things, that the mind of a man which knows anything shrinks from the darkness of it? Is that 
too to be believed to know itself; but that, as being too intent upon those things which it has begun to 
perceive through the bodily senses, with the greater delight in proportion to their novelty, it is not able 
indeed to be ignorant of itself, but is also not able to think of itself? Moreover, how intently it is bent upon 
sensible things that are without it, may be conjectured from this one fact, that it is so greedy of sensible 
light, that if any one through carelessness, or ignorance of the possible consequences, place a light at 
nighttime where an infant is lying down, on that side to which the eyes of the child so lying down can be 
bent, but its neck cannot be turned, the gaze of that child will be so fixed in that direction, that we have 
known some to have come to squint by this means, in that the eyes retained that form which habit in some 
way impressed upon them while tender and soft. In the case, too, of the other bodily senses, the souls of 
infants, as far as their age permits, so narrow themselves as it were, and are bent upon them, that they 
either vehemently detest or vehemently desire that only which offends or allures through the flesh, but do 


not think of their own inward self, nor can be made to do so by admonition; because they do not yet know 
the signs that express admonition, whereof words are the chief, of which as of other things they are 
wholly ignorant. And that it is one thing not to know oneself, another not to think of oneself, we have 
shown already in the same book. 


8. But let us pass by the infantine age, since we cannot question it as to what goes on within itself, while 
we have ourselves pretty well forgotten it. Let it suffice only for us hence to be certain, that when man 
has come to be able to think of the nature of his own mind, and to find out what is the truth, he will find it 
nowhere else but in himself. And he will find, not what he did not know, but that of which he did not think. 
For what do we know, if we do not know what is in our own mind; when we can know nothing at all of 
what we do know, unless by the mind? 


CHAPTER 6 


HOW A KIND OF TRINITY EXISTS IN THE MIND THINKING OF ITSELF, WHAT IS THE PART OF THOUGHT IN THIS 
TRINITY 


The function of thought, however, is so great, that not even the mind itself can, so to say, place itself in its 
own sight, except when it thinks of itself; and hence it is so far the case, that nothing is in the sight of the 
mind, except that which is being thought of, that not even the mind itself, whereby we think whatever we 
do think, can be in its own sight otherwise than by thinking of itself. But in what way it is not in its own 
sight when it is not thinking of itself, while it can never be without itself, as though itself were one thing, 
and the sight of itself another, it is not in my power to discover. For this is not unreasonably said of the 
eye of the body; for the eye itself of the body is fixed in its own proper place in the body, but its sight 
extends to things external to itself, and reaches even to the stars. And the eye is not in its own sight, since 
it does not look at itself, unless by means of a mirror, as is said above; a thing that certainly does not 
happen when the mind places itself in its own sight by thinking of itself. Does it then see one part of itself 
by means of another part of itself, when it looks at itself in thought, as we look at some of our members, 
which can be in our sight, with other also of our members, viz. with our eyes? What can be said or thought 
more absurd? For by what is the mind removed, except by itself? or where is it placed so as to be in its 
own sight, except before itself? Therefore it will not be there, where it was, when it was not in its own 
sight; because it has been put down in one place, after being taken away from another. But if it migrated 
in order to be beheld, where will it remain in order to behold? Is it as it were doubled, so as to be in this 
and in that place at the same time, viz. both where it can behold, and where it can be beheld; that in itself 
it may be beholding, and before itself beheld? If we ask the truth, it will tell us nothing of the sort since it 
is but feigned images of bodily objects of which we conceive when we conceive thus; and that the mind is 
not such, is very certain to the few minds by which the truth on such a subject can be inquired. It appears, 
therefore, that the beholding of the mind is something pertaining to its nature, and is recalled to that 
nature when it conceives of itself, not as if by moving through space, but by an incorporeal conversion; 
but when it is not conceiving of itself, it appears that it is not indeed in its own sight, nor is its own 
perception formed from it, but yet that it knows itself as though it were to itself a remembrance of itself. 
Like one who is skilled in many branches of learning: the things which he knows are contained in his 
memory, but nothing thereof is in the sight of his mind except that of which he is conceiving; while all the 
rest are stored up in a kind of secret knowledge, which is called memory. The trinity, then, which we were 
setting forth, was constituted in this way: first, we placed in the memory the object by which the 
perception of the percipient was formed; next, the conformation, or as it were the image which is 
impressed thereby; lastly, love or will as that which combines the two. When the mind, then, beholds itself 
in conception, it understands and cognizes itself; it begets, therefore, this its own understanding and 
cognition. For an incorporeal thing is understood when it is beheld, and is cognized when understood. Yet 
certainly the mind does not so beget this knowledge of itself, when it beholds itself as understood by 
conception, as though it had before been unknown to itself; but it was known to itself, in the way in which 
things are known which are contained in the memory, but of which one is not thinking; since we say that a 
man knows letters even when he is thinking of something else, and not of letters. And these two, the 
begetter and the begotten, are coupled together by love, as by a third, which is nothing else than will, 
seeking or holding fast the enjoyment of something. We held, therefore, that a trinity of the mind is to be 
intimated also by these three terms, memory, intelligence, will. 


9. But since the mind, as we said near the end of the same tenth book, always remembers itself, and 
always understands and loves itself, although it does not always think of itself as distinguished from those 
things which are not itself; we must inquire in what way understanding (intellectus) belongs to 
conception, while the notion (notitia) of each thing that is in the mind, even when one is not thinking of it, 
is said to belong only to the memory. For if this is so, then the mind had not these three things: viz. the 
remembrance, the understanding, and the love of itself; but it only remembered itself, and afterwards, 
when it began to think of itself, then it understood and loved itself. 


CHAPTER 7 


THE THING IS MADE PLAIN BY AN EXAMPLE. IN WHAT WAY THE MATTER IS HANDLED IN ORDER TO HELP THE 
READER 


Wherefore let us consider more carefully that example which we have adduced, wherein it was shown that 
not knowing a thing is different from not thinking [conceiving] of it; and that it may so happen that a man 
knows something of which he is not thinking, when he is thinking of something else, not of that. When any 
one, then, who is skilled in two or more branches of knowledge is thinking of one of them, though he is 
not thinking of the other or others, yet he knows them. But can we rightly say, This musician certainly 
knows music, but he does not now understand it, because he is not thinking of it; but he does now 
understand geometry, for of that he is now thinking? Such an assertion, as far as appears, is absurd. 
What, again, if we were to say, This musician certainly knows music, but he does not now love it, while he 
is not now thinking of it; but he does now love geometry, because of that he is now thinking,—is not this 
similarly absurd? But we say quite correctly, This person whom you perceive disputing about geometry is 
also a perfect musician, for he both remembers music, and understands, and loves it; but although he both 
knows and loves it, he is not now thinking of it, since he is thinking of geometry, of which he is disputing. 
And hence we are warned that we have a kind of knowledge of certain things stored up in the recesses of 
the mind, and that this, when it is thought of, as it were, steps forth in public, and is placed as if openly in 
the sight of the mind; for then the mind itself finds that it both remembers, and understands, and loves 
itself, even although it was not thinking of itself, when it was thinking of something else. But in the case of 
that of which we have not thought for a long time, and cannot think of it unless reminded; that, if the 
phrase is allowable, in some wonderful way I know not how, we do not know that we know. In short, it is 
rightly said by him who reminds, to him whom he reminds, You know this, but you do not know that you 
know it; I will remind you, and you will find that you know what you had thought you did not know. Books, 
too, lead to the same results, viz. those that are written upon subjects which the reader under the 
guidance of reason finds to be true; not those subjects which he believes to be true on the faith of the 
narrator, as in the case of history; but those which he himself also finds to be true, either of himself, or in 
that truth itself which is the light of the mind. But he who cannot contemplate these things, even when 
reminded, is too deeply buried in the darkness of ignorance, through great blindness of heart and too 
wonderfully needs divine help, to be able to attain to true wisdom. 


10. For this reason I have wished to adduce some kind of proof, be it what it might, respecting the act of 
conceiving, such as might serve to show in what way, out of the things contained in the memory, the 
mind’s eye is informed in recollecting, and some such thing is begotten, when a man conceives, as was 
already in him when, before he conceived, he remembered; because it is easier to distinguish things that 
take place at successive times, and where the parent precedes the offspring by an interval of time. For if 
we refer ourselves to the inner memory of the mind by which it remembers itself, and to the inner 
understanding by which it understands itself, and to the inner will by which it loves itself, where these 
three always are together, and always have been together since they began to be at all, whether they were 
being thought of or not; the image of this trinity will indeed appear to pertain even to the memory alone; 
but because in this case a word cannot be without a thought (for we think all that we say, even if it be said 
by that inner word which belongs to no separate language), this image is rather to be discerned in these 
three things, viz. memory, intelligence, will. And I mean now by intelligence that by which we understand 
in thought, that is, when our thought is formed by the finding of those things, which had been at hand to 
the memory but were not being thought of; and I mean that will, or love, or preference which combines 
this offspring and parent, and is in some way common to both. Hence it was that I tried also, viz. in the 
eleventh book, to lead on the slowness of readers by means of outward sensible things which are seen by 
the eyes of the flesh; and that I then proceeded to enter with them upon that power of the inner man 
whereby he reasons of things temporal, deferring the consideration of that which dominates as the higher 
power, by which he contemplates things eternal. And I discussed this in two books, distinguishing the two 
in the twelfth, the one of them being higher and the other lower, and that the lower ought to be subject to 
the higher; and in the thirteenth I discussed, with what truth and brevity I could, the office of the lower, in 
which the wholesome knowledge of things human is contained, in order that we may so act in this 
temporal life as to attain that which is eternal; since, indeed, I have cursorily included in a single book a 
subject so manifold and copious, and one so well known by the many and great arguments of many and 
great men, while manifesting that a trinity exists also in it, but not yet one that can be called an image of 
God. 


CHAPTER 8 
THE TRINITY WHICH IS THE IMAGE OF GOD IS NOW TO BE SOUGHT IN THE NOBLEST PART OF THE MIND 


11. But we have come now to that argument in which we have undertaken to consider the noblest part of 
the human mind, by which it knows or can know God, in order that we may find in it the image of God. For 
although the human mind is not of the same nature with God, yet the image of that nature than which 
none is better, is to be sought and found in us, in that than which our nature also has nothing better. But 
the mind must first be considered as it is in itself, before it becomes partaker of God; and His image must 
be found in it. For, as we have said, although worn out and defaced by losing the participation of God, yet 
the image of God still remains. For it is His image in this very point, that it is capable of Him, and can be 
partaker of Him; which so great good is only made possible by its being His image. Well, then, the mind 
remembers, understands, loves itself; if we discern this, we discern a trinity, not yet indeed God, but now 
at last an image of God. The memory does not receive from without that which it is to hold; nor does the 
understanding find without that which it is to regard, as the eye of the body does; nor has will joined 


these two from without, as it joins the form of the bodily object and that which is thence wrought in the 
vision of the beholder; nor has conception, in being turned to it, found an image of a thing seen without, 
which has been somehow seized and laid up in the memory, whence the intuition of him that recollects has 
been formed, will as a third joining the two: as we showed to take place in those trinities which were 
discovered in things corporeal, or which were somehow drawn within from bodily objects by the bodily 
sense; of all which we have discoursed in the eleventh book. Nor, again, as it took place, or appeared to do 
so, when we went on further to discuss that knowledge, which had its place now in the workings of the 
inner man, and which was to be distinguished from wisdom; of which knowledge the subject-matter was, 
as it were, adventitious to the mind, and either was brought thither by historical information,—as deeds 
and words, which are performed in time and pass away, or which again are established in the nature of 
things in their own times and places,—or arises in the man himself not being there before, whether on the 
information of others, or by his own thinking,—as faith, which we commended at length in the thirteenth 
book, or as the virtues, by which, if they are true, one so lives well in this mortality as to live blessedly in 
that immortality which God promises. These and other things of the kind have their proper order in time, 
and in that order we discerned more easily a trinity of memory, sight, and love. For some of such things 
anticipate the knowledge of learners. For they are knowable also before they are known, and beget in the 
learner a knowledge of themselves. And they either exist in their own proper places, or have happened in 
time past; although things that are past do not themselves exist, but only certain signs of them as past, 
the sight or hearing of which makes it known that they have been and have passed away. And these signs 
are either situate in the places themselves, as e.g. monuments of the dead or the like; or exist in written 
books worthy of credit, as is all history that is of weight and approved authority; or are in the minds of 
those who already know them; since what is already known to them is knowable certainly to others also, 
whose knowledge it has anticipated, and who are able to know it on the information of those who do know 
it. And all these things, when they are learned, produce a certain kind of trinity, viz. by their own proper 
species, which was knowable also before it was known, and by the application to this of the knowledge of 
the learner, which then begins to exist when he learns them, and by will as a third which combines both; 
and when they are known, yet another trinity is produced in the recollecting of them, and this now 
inwardly in the mind itself, from those images which, when they were learned, were impressed upon the 
memory, and from the informing of the thought when the look has been turned upon these by recollection, 
and from the will which as a third combines these two. But those things which arise in the mind, not 
having been there before, as faith and other things of that kind, although they appear to be adventitious, 
since they are implanted by teaching, yet are not situate without or transacted without, as are those 
things which are believed; but began to be altogether within in the mind itself. For faith is not that which 
is believed, but that by which it is believed; and the former is believed, the latter seen. Nevertheless, 
because it began to be in the mind, which was a mind also before these things began to be in it, it seems 
to be somewhat adventitious, and will be reckoned among things past, when sight shall have succeeded, 
and itself shall have ceased to be. And it makes now by its presence, retained as it is, and beheld, and 
loved, a different trinity from that which it will then make by means of some trace of itself, which in 
passing it will have left in the memory: as has been already said above. 


CHAPTER 9 


WHETHER JUSTICE AND THE OTHER VIRTUES CEASE TO EXIST IN THE FUTURE LIFE 


12. There is, however, some question raised, whether the virtues likewise by which one lives well in this 
present mortality, seeing that they themselves begin also to be in the mind, which was a mind none the 
less when it existed before without them, cease also to exist at that time when they have brought us to 
things eternal. For some have thought that they will cease, and in the case of three—prudence, fortitude, 
temperance—such an assertion seems to have something in it; but justice is immortal, and will rather then 
be made perfect in us than cease to be. Yet Tullius, the great author of eloquence, when arguing in the 
dialogue Hortensius, says of all four: “If we were allowed, when we migrated from this life, to live forever 
in the islands of the blessed, as fables tell, what need were there of eloquence when there would be no 
trials, or what need, indeed, of the very virtues themselves? For we should not need fortitude when 
nothing of either toil or danger was proposed to us; nor justice, when there was nothing of anybody else’s 
to be coveted; nor temperance, to govern lusts that would not exist; nor, indeed, should we need 
prudence, when there was no choice offered between good and evil. We should be blessed, therefore, 
solely by learning and knowing nature, by which alone also the life of the gods is praiseworthy. And hence 
we may perceive that everything else is a matter of necessity, but this is one of free choice.” This great 
orator, then, when proclaiming the excellence of philosophy, going over again all that he had learned from 
philosophers, and excellently and pleasantly explaining it, has affirmed all four virtues to be necessary in 
this life only, which we see to be full of troubles and mistakes; but not one of them when we shall have 
migrated from this life, if we are permitted to live there where is a blessed life; but that blessed souls are 
blessed only in learning and knowing, i.e. in the contemplation of nature, than which nothing is better and 
more lovable. It is that nature which created and appointed all other natures. And if it belongs to justice to 
be subject to the government of this nature then justice is certainly immortal; nor will it cease to be in 
that blessedness, but will be such and so great that it cannot be more perfect or greater. Perhaps, too, the 
other three virtues—prudence although no longer with any risk of error, and fortitude without the 
vexation of bearing evils, and temperance without the thwarting of lust—will exist in that blessedness: so 


that it may be the part of prudence to prefer or equal no good thing to God; and of fortitude, to cleave to 
Him most steadfastly; and of temperance, to be pleased by no harmful defect. But that which justice is 
now concerned with in helping the wretched, and prudence in guarding against treachery, and fortitude in 
bearing troubles patiently, and temperance in controlling evil pleasures, will not exist there, where there 
will be no evil at all. And hence those acts of the virtues which are necessary to this mortal life, like the 
faith to which they are to be referred, will be reckoned among things past; and they make now a different 
trinity, whilst we hold, look at, and love them as present, from that which they will then make, when we 
shall discover them not to be, but to have been, by certain traces of them which they will have left in 
passing in the memory; since then, too, there will be a trinity, when that trace, be it of what sort it may, 
shall be retained in the memory, and truly recognized, and then these two be joined by will as a third. 


CHAPTER 10 


HOW A TRINITY IS PRODUCED BY THE MIND REMEMBERING, UNDERSTANDING, AND LOVING ITSELF 


13. In the knowledge of all these temporal things which we have mentioned, there are some knowable 
things which precede the acquisition of the knowledge of them by an interval of time, as in the case of 
those sensible objects which were already real before they were known, or of all those things that are 
learned through history; but some things begin to be at the same time with the knowing of them,—just as, 
if any visible object, which did not exist before at all, were to rise up before our eyes, certainly it does not 
precede our knowing it; or if there be any sound made where there is some one to hear, no doubt the 
sound and the hearing that sound begin and end simultaneously. Yet none the less, whether preceding in 
time or beginning to exist simultaneously, knowable things generate knowledge, and are not generated by 
knowledge. But when knowledge has come to pass, whenever the things known and laid up in memory are 
reviewed by recollection, who does not see that the retaining them in the memory is prior in time to the 
sight of them in recollection, and to the uniting of the two things by will as a third? In the mind, howver, it 
is not so. For the mind is not adventitious to itself, as though there came to itself already existing, that 
same self not already existing, from somewhere else, or did not indeed come from somewhere else, but 
that in the mind itself already existing, there was born that same mind not already existing; just as faith, 
which before was not, arises in the mind which already was. Nor does the mind see itself, as it were, set 
up in its own memory by recollection subsequently to the knowing of itself, as though it was not there 
before it knew itself; whereas, doubtless, from the time when it began to be, it has never ceased to 
remember, to understand, and to love itself, as we have already shown. And hence, when it is turned to 
itself by thought, there arises a trinity, in which now at length we can discern also a word; since it is 
formed from thought itself, will uniting both. Here, then, we may recognize, more than we have hitherto 
done, the image of which we are in search. 


CHAPTER 11 
WHETHER MEMORY IS ALSO OF THINGS PRESENT 


14. But some one will say, That is not memory by which the mind, which is ever present to itself, is 
affirmed to remember itself; for memory is of things past, not of things present. For there are some, and 
among them Cicero, who, in treating of the virtues, have divided prudence into these three—memory, 
understanding, forethought: to wit, assigning memory to things past, understanding to things present, 
forethought to things future; which last is certain only in the case of those who are prescient of the future; 
and this is no gift of men, unless it be granted from above, as to the prophets. And hence the book of 
Wisdom, speaking of men, “The thoughts of mortals,” it says, “are fearful, and our forethought uncertain.” 
But memory of things past, and understanding of things present, are certain: certain, I mean, respecting 
things incorporeal, which are present; for things corporeal are present to the sight of the corporeal eyes. 
But let any one who denies that there is any memory of things present, attend to the language used even 
in profane literature, where exactness of words was more looked for than truth of things. “Nor did Ulysses 
suffer such things, nor did the Ithacan forget himself in so great a peril.” For when Virgil said that Ulysses 
did not forget himself, what else did he mean, except that he remembered himself? And since he was 
present to himself, he could not possibly remember himself, unless memory pertained to things present. 
And, therefore, as that is called memory in things past which makes it possible to recall and remember 
them; so in a thing present, as the mind is to itself, that is not unreasonably to be called memory, which 
makes the mind at hand to itself, so that it can be understood by its own thought, and then both be joined 
together by love of itself. 


CHAPTER 12 


THE TRINITY IN THE MIND IS THE IMAGE OF GOD, IN THAT IT REMEMBERS, UNDERSTANDS, AND LOVES GOD, 
WHICH TO DO IS WISDOM 


15. This trinity, then, of the mind is not therefore the image of God, because the mind remembers itself, 
and understands and loves itself; but because it can also remember, understand, and love Him by whom it 
was made. And in so doing it is made wise itself. But if it does not do so, even when it remembers, 
understands, and loves itself, then it is foolish. Let it then remember its God, after whose image it is 


made, and let it understand and love Him. Or to say the same thing more briefly, let it worship God, who is 
not made, by whom because itself was made, it is capable and can be partaker of Him; wherefore it is 
written, “Behold, the worship of God, that is wisdom.” And then it will be wise, not by its own light, but by 
participation of that supreme Light; and wherein it is eternal, therein shall reign in blessedness. For this 
wisdom of man is so called, in that it is also of God. For then it is true wisdom; for if it is human, it is vain. 
Yet not so of God, as is that wherewith God is wise. For He is not wise by partaking of Himself, as the 
mind is by partaking of God. But as we call it the righteousness of God, not only when we speak of that by 
which He Himself is righteous, but also of that which He gives to man when He justifies the ungodly, 
which latter righteousness the apostle commending, says of some, that “not knowing the righteousness of 
God and going about to establish their own righteousness, they are not subject to the righteousness of 
God;” so also it may be said of some, that not knowing the wisdom of God and going about to establish 
their own wisdom, they are not subject to the wisdom of God. 


16. There is, then, a nature not made, which made all other natures, great and small, and is without doubt 
more excellent than those which it has made, and therefore also than that of which we are speaking; viz. 
than the rational and intellectual nature, which is the mind of man, made after the image of Him who 
made it. And that nature, more excellent than the rest, is God. And indeed “He is not far from every one of 
us,” as the apostle says, who adds, “For in Him we live, and are moved, and have our being.” And if this 
were said in respect to the body, it might be understood even of this corporeal world; for in it too in 
respect to the body, we live, and are moved, and have our being. And therefore it ought to be taken ina 
more excellent way, and one that is spiritual, not visible, in respect to the mind, which is made after His 
image. For what is there that is not in Him, of whom it is divinely written, “For of Him, and through Him, 
and in Him, are all things”? If, then, all things are in Him, in whom can any possibly live that do live, or be 
moved that are moved, except in Him in whom they are? Yet all are not with Him in that way in which it is 
said to Him, “I am continually with Thee.” Nor is He with all in that way in which we say, The Lord be with 
you. And so it is the especial wretchedness of man not to be with Him, without whom he cannot be. For, 
beyond a doubt, he is not without Him in whom he is; and yet if he does not remember, and understand, 
and love Him, he is not with Him. And when any one absolutely forgets a thing, certainly it is impossible 
even to remind him of it. 


CHAPTER 13 
HOW ANY ONE CAN FORGET AND REMEMBER GOD 


17. Let us take an instance for the purpose from visible things. Somebody whom you do not recognize, 
says to you, You know me; and in order to remind you, tells you where, when, and how he became known 
to you; and if, after the mention of every sign by which you might be recalled to remembrance, you still do 
not recognize him, then you have so come to forget, as that the whole of that knowledge is altogether 
blotted out of your mind; and nothing else remains, but that you take his word for it who tells you that you 
once knew him; or do not even do that, if you do not think the person who speaks to you to be worthy of 
credit. But if you do remember him, then no doubt you return to your own memory, and find in it that 
which had not been altogether blotted out by forgetfulness. Let us return to that which led us to adduce 
this instance from the intercourse of men. Among other things, the 9th Psalm says, “The wicked shall be 
turned into hell, and all the nations. that forget God;” and again the 22d Psalm, “All the ends of the world 
shall be reminded, and turned unto the Lord.” These nations, then, will not so have forgotten God as to be 
unable to remember Him when reminded of Him; yet, by forgetting God, as though forgetting their own 
life, they had been turned into death, i.e. into hell. But when reminded they are turned to the Lord, as 
though coming to life again by remembering their proper life which they had forgotten. It is read also in 
the 94th Psalm, “Perceive now, ye who are unwise among the people; and ye fools, when will ye be wise? 
He that planted the ear, shall He not hear?” etc. For this is spoken to those, who said vain things 
concerning God through not understanding Him. 


CHAPTER 14 


THE MIND LOVES GOD IN RIGHTLY LOVING ITSELF; AND IF IT LOVE NOT GOD, IT MUST BE SAID TO HATE ITSELF. 
EVEN A WEAK AND ERRING MIND IS ALWAYS STRONG IN REMEMBERING, UNDERSTANDING, AND LOVING ITSELF. 
LET IT BE TURNED TO GOD, THAT IT MAY BE BLESSED BY REMEMBERING, UNDERSTANDING, AND LOVING HIM 


18. But there are yet more testimonies in the divine Scriptures concerning the love of God. For in it, those 
other two [namely, memory and understanding] are understood by consequence, inasmuch as no one loves 
that which he does not remember, or of which he is wholly ignorant. And hence is that well known and 
primary commandment, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” The human mind, then, is so constituted, that 
at no time does it not remember, and understand, and love itself. But since he who hates any one is 
anxious to injure him, not undeservedly is the mind of man also said to hate itself when it injures itself. 
For it wills ill to itself through ignorance, in that it does not think that what it wills is prejudicial to it; but 
it none the less does will ill to itself, when it wills what would be prejudicial to it. And hence it is written, 
“He that loveth iniquity, hateth his own soul.” He, therefore, who knows how to love himself, loves God; 
but he who does not love God, even if he does love himself,—a thing implanted in him by nature,—yet is 
not unsuitably said to hate himself, inasmuch as he does that which is adverse to himself, and assails 


himself as though he were his own enemy. And this is no doubt a terrible delusion, that whereas all will to 
profit themselves, many do nothing but that which is most pernicious to themselves. When the poet was 
describing a like disease of dumb animals, “May the gods,” says he, “grant better things to the pious, and 
assign that delusion to enemies. They were rending with bare teeth their own torn limbs.” Since it was a 
disease of the body he was speaking of, why has he called it a delusion, unless because, while nature 
inclines every animal to take all the care it can of itself, that disease was such that those animals rent 
those very limbs of theirs which they desired should be safe and sound? But when the mind loves God, and 
by consequence, as has been said remembers and understands Him, then it is rightly enjoined also to love 
its neighbor as itself; for it has now come to love itself rightly and not perversely when it loves God, by 
partaking of whom that image not only exists, but is also renewed so as to be no longer old, and restored 
so as to be no longer defaced, and beatified so as to be no longer unhappy. For although it so love itself, 
that, supposing the alternative to be proposed to it, it would lose all things which it loves less than itself 
rather than perish; still, by abandoning Him who is above it, in dependence upon whom alone it could 
guard its own strength, and enjoy Him as its light, to whom it is sung in the Psalm, “I will guard my 
strength in dependence upon Thee,” and again, “Draw near to Him, and be enlightened,”—it has been 
made so weak and so dark, that it has fallen away unhappily from itself too, to those things that are not 
what itself is, and which are beneath itself, by affections that it cannot conquer, and delusions from which 
it sees no way to return. And hence, when by God’s mercy now penitent, it cries out in the Psalms, “My 
strength faileth me; as for the light of mine eyes, it also is gone from me.” 


19. Yet, in the midst of these evils of weakness and delusion, great as they are, it could not lose its natural 
memory, understanding and love of itself. And therefore what I quoted above can be rightly said, 
“Although man walketh in an image, surely he is disquieted in vain: he heapeth up treasures, and knoweth 
not who shall gather them.” For why does he heap up treasures, unless because his strength has deserted 
him, through which he would have God, and so lack nothing? And why cannot he tell for whom he shall 
gather them, unless because the light of his eyes is taken from him? And so he does not see what the 
Truth saith, “Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee. Then whose shall those things be 
which thou hast provided?” Yet because even such a man walketh in an image, and the man’s mind has 
remembrance, understanding, and love of itself; if it were made plain to it that it could not have both, 
while it was permitted to choose one and lose the other, viz. either the treasures it has heaped up, or the 
mind; who is so utterly without mind, as to prefer to have the treasures rather than the mind? For 
treasures commonly are able to subvert the mind, but the mind that is not subverted by treasures can live 
more easily and unencumberedly without any treasures. But who will be able to possess treasures unless 
it be by means of the mind? For if an infant, born as rich as you please, although lord of everything that is 
rightfully his, yet possesses nothing if his mind be unconscious, how can any one possibly possess 
anything whose mind is wholly lost? But why say of treasures, that anybody, if the choice be given him, 
prefers going without them to going without a mind; when there is no one that prefers, nay, no one that 
compares them, to those lights of the body, by which not one man only here and there, as in the case of 
gold, but every man, possesses the very heaven? For every one possesses by the eyes of the body 
whatever he gladly sees. Who then is there, who, if he could not keep both, but must lose one, would not 
rather lose his treasures than his eyes? And yet if it were put to him on the same condition, whether he 
would rather lose eyes than mind, who is there with a mind that does not see that he would rather lose the 
former than the latter? For a mind without the eyes of the flesh is still human, but the eyes of the flesh 
without a mind are bestial. And who would not rather be a man, even though blind in fleshly sight, than a 
beast that can see? 


20. I have said thus much, that even those who are slower of understanding, to whose eyes or ears this 
book may come, might be admonished, however briefly, how greatly even a weak and erring mind loves 
itself, in wrongly loving and pursuing things beneath itself. Now it could not love itself if it were 
altogether ignorant of itself, i.e. if it did not remember itself, nor understand itself by which image of God 
within itself it has such power as to be able to cleave to Him whose image it is. For it is so reckoned in the 
order, not of place, but of natures, as that there is none above it save Him. When, finally, it shall 
altogether cleave to Him, then it will be one spirit, as the apostle testifies, saying, “But he who cleaves to 
the Lord is one spirit.” And this by its drawing near to partake of His nature, truth, and blessedness, yet 
not by His increasing in His own nature, truth and blessedness. In that nature, then, when it happily has 
cleaved to it, it will live unchangeably, and will see as unchangeable all that it does see. Then, as divine 
Scripture promises, “His desire will be satisfied with good things,” good things unchangeable,—the very 
Trinity itself, its own God, whose image it is. And that it may not ever thenceforward suffer wrong, it will 
be in the hidden place of His presence, filled with so great fullness of Him, that sin thenceforth will never 
delight it. But now, when it sees itself, it sees something not unchangeable. 


CHAPTER 15 
ALTHOUGH THE SOUL HOPES FOR BLESSEDNESS, YET IT DOES NOT REMEMBER LOST BLESSEDNESS, BUT 


REMEMBERS GOD AND THE RULES OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. THE UNCHANGEABLE RULES OF RIGHT LIVING ARE 
KNOWN EVEN TO THE UNGODLY 


21. And of this certainly it feels no doubt, that it is wretched, and longs to be blessed nor can it hope for 
the possibility of this on any other ground than its own changeableness for if it were not changeable, then, 


as it could not become wretched after being blessed, so neither could it become blessed after being 
wretched. And what could have made it wretched under an omnipotent and good God, except its own sin 
and the righteousness of its Lord? And what will make it blessed, unless its own merit, and its Lord’s 
reward? But its merit, too, is His grace, whose reward will be its blessedness; for it cannot give itself the 
righteousness it has lost, and so has not. For this it received when man was created, and assuredly lost it 
by sinning. Therefore it receives righteousness, that on account of this it may deserve to receive 
blessedness; and hence the apostle truly says to it, when beginning to be proud as it were of its own good, 
“For what hast thou that thou didst not receive? Now if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory as if 
thou hadst not received it?” But when it rightly remembers its own Lord, having received His Spirit, then, 
because it is so taught by an inward teaching, it feels wholly that it cannot rise save by His affection freely 
given, nor has been able to fall save by its own defection freely chosen. Certainly it does not remember its 
own blessedness; since that has been, but is not, and it has utterly forgotten it, and therefore cannot even 
be reminded of it. But it believes what the trustworthy Scriptures of its God tell of that blessedness, which 
were written by His prophet, and tell of the blessedness of Paradise, and hand down to us historical 
information of that first both good and ill of man. And it remembers the Lord its God; for He always is, nor 
has been and is not, nor is but has not been; but as He never will not be, so He never was not. And He is 
whole everywhere. And hence it both lives, and is moved, and is in Him; and so it can remember Him. Not 
because it recollects the having known Him in Adam or anywhere else before the life of this present body, 
or when it was first made in order to be implanted in this body; for it remembers nothing at all of all this. 
Whatever there is of this, it has been blotted out by forgetfulness. But it is reminded, that it may be 
turned to God, as though to that light by which it was in some way touched, even when turned away from 
Him. For hence it is that even the ungodly think of eternity, and rightly blame and rightly praise many 
things in the morals of men. And by what rules do they thus judge, except by those wherein they see how 
men ought to live, even though they themselves do not so live? And where do they see these rules? For 
they do not see them in their own [moral] nature; since no doubt these things are to be seen by the mind, 
and their minds are confessedly changeable, but these rules are seen as unchangeable by him who can 
see them at all; nor yet in the character of their own mind, since these rules are rules of righteousness, 
and their minds are confessedly unrighteous. Where indeed are these rules written, wherein even the 
unrighteous recognizes what is righteous, wherein he discerns that he ought to have what he himself has 
not? Where, then, are they written, unless in the book of that Light which is called Truth? whence every 
righteous law is copied and transferred (not by migrating to it, but by being as it were impressed upon it) 
to the heart of the man that worketh righteousness; as the impression from a ring passes into the wax, yet 
does not leave the ring. But he who worketh not, and yet sees how he ought to work, he is the man that is 
turned away from that light, which yet touches him. But he who does not even see how he ought to live, 
sins indeed with more excuse, because he is not a transgressor of a law that he knows; but even he too is 
just touched sometimes by the splendor of the everywhere present truth, when upon admonition he 
confesses. 


CHAPTER 16 


HOW THE IMAGE OF GOD IS FORMED ANEW IN MAN 


22. But those who, by being reminded, are turned to the Lord from that deformity whereby they were 
through worldly lusts conformed to this world, are formed anew from the world, when they hearken to the 
apostle, saying, “Be not conformed to this world, but be ye formed again in the renewing of your mind;” 
that that image may begin to be formed again by Him by whom it had been formed at first. For that image 
cannot form itself again, as it could deform itself. He says again elsewhere: “Be ye renewed in the spirit of 
your mind; and put ye on the new man, which after God is created in righteousness and true holiness.” 
That which is meant by “created after God,” is expressed in another place by “after the image of God.” 
But it lost righteousness and true holiness by sinning, through which that image became defaced and 
tarnished; and this it recovers when it is formed again and renewed. But when he says, “In the spirit of 
your mind,” he does not intend to be understood of two things, as though mind were one, and the spirit of 
the mind another; but he speaks thus, because all mind is spirit, but all spirit is not mind. For there is a 
Spirit also that is God, which cannot be renewed, because it cannot grow old. And we speak also of a spirit 
in man distinct from the mind, to which spirit belong the images that are formed after the likeness of 
bodies; and of this the apostle speaks to the Corinthians, where he says, “But if I shall have prayed with a 
tongue, my spirit prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful.” For he speaks thus, when that which is 
said is not understood; since it cannot even be said, unless the images of the corporeal articulate sounds 
anticipate the oral sound by the thought of the spirit. The soul of man is also called spirit, whence are the 
words in the Gospel, “And He bowed His head, and gave up His spirit;” by which the death of the body, 
through the spirit’s leaving it, is signified. We speak also of the spirit of a beast, as it is expressly written 
in the book of Solomon called Ecclesiastes; “Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, and the 
spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the earth?” It is written too in Genesis, where it is said that by 
the deluge all flesh died which “had in it the spirit of life.” We speak also of the spirit, meaning the wind, a 
thing most manifestly corporeal; whence is that in the Psalms, “Fire and hail, snow and ice, the spirit of 
the storm.” Since spirit, then, is a word of so many meanings, the apostle intended to express by “the 
spirit of the mind” that spirit which is called the mind. As the same apostle also, when he says, “In putting 
off the body of the flesh,” certainly did not intend two things, as though flesh were one, and the body of 


the flesh another; but because body is the name of many things that have no flesh (for besides the flesh, 
there are many bodies celestial and bodies terrestrial), he expressed by the body of the flesh that body 
which is flesh. In like manner, therefore, by the spirit of the mind, that spirit which is mind. Elsewhere, 
too, he has even more plainly called it an image, while enforcing the same thing in other words. “Do you,” 
he says, “putting off the old man with his deeds, put on the new man, which is renewed in the knowledge 
of God after the image of Him that created him.” Where the one passage reads, “Put ye on the new man, 
which is created after God,” the other has, “Put ye on the new man, which is renewed after the image of 
Him that created him.” 


In the one place he says, “After God;” in the other, “After the image of Him that created him.” But instead 
of saying, as in the former passages “In righteousness and true holiness,” he has put in the latter, “In the 
knowledge of God.” This renewal, then, and forming again of the mind, is wrought either after God, or 
after the image of God. But it is said to be after God, in order that it may not be supposed to be after 
another creature; and to be after the image of God, in order that this renewing may be understood to take 
place in that wherein is the image of God, i.e. in the mind. Just as we say, that he who has departed from 
the body a faithful and righteous man, is dead after the body, not after the spirit. For what do we mean by 
dead after the body, unless as to the body or in the body, and not dead as to the soul or in the soul? Or if 
we want to say he is handsome after the body, or strong after the body, not after the mind; what else is 
this, than that he is handsome or strong in body, not in mind? And the same is the case with numberless 
other instances. Let us not therefore so understand the words, “After the image of Him that created him,” 
as though it were a different image after which he is renewed, and not the very same which is itself 
renewed. 


CHAPTER 17 


HOW THE IMAGE OF GOD IN THE MIND IS RENEWED UNTIL THE LIKENESS OF GOD IS PERFECTED IN IT IN 
BLESSEDNESS 


23. Certainly this renewal does not take place in the single moment of conversion itself, as that renewal in 
baptism takes place in a single moment by the remission of all sins; for not one, be it ever so small, 
remains unremitted. But as it is one thing to be free from fever, and another to grow strong again from 
the infirmity which the fever produced; and one thing again to pluck out of the body a weapon thrust into 
it, and another to heal the wound thereby made by a prosperous cure; so the first cure is to remove the 
cause of infirmity, and this is wrought by the forgiving of all sins; but the second cure is to heal the 
infirmity itself, and this takes place gradually by making progress in the renewal of that image: which two 
things are plainly shown in the Psalm, where we read, “Who forgiveth all thine iniquities,” which takes 
place in baptism; and then follows, “and healeth all thine infirmities;” and this takes place by daily 
additions, while this image is being renewed. And the apostle has spoken of this most expressly, saying, 
“And though our outward man perish, yet the inner man is renewed day by day.” And “it is renewed in the 
knowledge of God, i.e. in righteousness and true holiness,” according to the testimonies of the apostle 
cited a little before. He, then, who is day by day renewed by making progress in the knowledge of God, 
and in righteousness and true holiness, transfers his love from things temporal to things eternal, from 
things visible to things intelligible, from things carnal to things spiritual; and diligently perseveres in 
bridling and lessening his desire for the former, and in binding himself by love to the latter. And he does 
this in proportion as he is helped by God. For it is the sentence of God Himself, “Without me ye can do 
nothing.” And when the last day of life shall have found any one holding fast faith in the Mediator in such 
progress and growth as this, he will be welcomed by the holy angels, to be led to God, whom he has 
worshipped, and to be made perfect by Him; and so will receive in the end of the world an incorruptible 
body, in order not to punishment, but to glory. For the likeness of God will then be perfected in this image, 
when the sight of God shall be perfected. And of this the Apostle Paul speaks: “Now we see through a 
glass, in an enigma, but then face to face.” And again: “But we with open face, beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image, from glory to glory, even as by the spirit of the Lord.” 
And this is what happens from day to day in those that make good progress. 


CHAPTER 18 


WHETHER THE SENTENCE OF JOHN IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD OF OUR FUTURE LIKENESS WITH THE SON OF GOD 
IN THE IMMORTALITY ITSELF ALSO OF THE BODY 


24. But the Apostle John says, “Beloved, now are we the sons of God; and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be: but we know that, when He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” 
Hence it appears, that the full likeness of God is to take place in that image of God at that time when it 
shall receive the full sight of God. And yet this may also possibly seem to be said by the Apostle John of 
the immortality of the body. For we shall be like to God in this too, but only to the Son, because He only in 
the Trinity took a body, in which He died and rose again, and which He carried with Him to heaven above. 
For this, too, is called an image of the Son of God, in which we shall have, as He has, an immortal body, 
being conformed in this respect not to the image of the Father or of the Holy Spirit, but only of the Son, 
because of Him alone is it read and received by a sound faith, that “the Word was made flesh.” And for 
this reason the apostle says, “Whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate to be conformed to the 


image of His Son, that He might be the first-born among many brethren.” “The first-born” certainly “from 
the dead,” according to the same apostle; by which death His flesh was sown in dishonor, and rose again 
in glory. According to this image of the Son, to which we are conformed in the body by immortality, we 
also do that of which the same apostle speaks, “As we have borne the image of the earthy, so shall we also 
bear the image of the heavenly;” to wit, that we who are mortal after Adam, may hold by a true faith, and 
a sure and certain hope, that we shall be immortal after Christ. For so can we now bear the same image, 
not yet in sight, but in faith; not yet in fact, but in hope. For the apostle, when he said this, was speaking 
of the resurrection of the body. 


CHAPTER 19 


JOHN IS RATHER TO BE UNDERSTOOD OF OUR PERFECT LIKENESS WITH THE TRINITY IN LIFE ETERNAL. 
WISDOM IS PERFECTED IN HAPPINESS 


25. But in respect to that image indeed, of which it is said, “Let us make man after our image and 
likeness,” we believe,—and, after the utmost search we have been able to make, understand,—that man 
was made after the image of the Trinity, because it is not said, After my, or After thy image. And therefore 
that place too of the Apostle John must be understood rather according to this image, when he says, “We 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is;” because he spoke too of Him of whom he had said, “We 
are the sons of God.” And the immortality of the flesh will be perfected in that moment of the 
resurrection, of which the Apostle Paul says, “In the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump; and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” For in that very twinkling of an eye, before the 
judgment, the spiritual body shall rise again in power, in incorruption, in glory, which is now sown a 
natural body in weakness, in corruption, in dishonor. But the image which is renewed in the spirit of the 
mind in the knowledge of God, not outwardly, but inwardly, from day to day, shall be perfected by that 
sight itself; which then after the judgment shall be face to face, but now makes progress as through a 
glass in an enigma. And we must understand it to be said on account of this perfection, that “we shall be 
like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” For this gift will be given to us at that time, when it shall have 
been said, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you.” For then will the 
ungodly be taken away, so that he shall not see the glory of the Lord, when those on the left hand shall go 
into eternal punishment, while those on the right go into life eternal. But “this is eternal life,” as the Truth 
tells us; “to know Thee,” He says, “the one true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” 


26. This contemplative wisdom, which I believe is properly called wisdom as distinct from knowledge in 
the sacred writings; but wisdom only of man, which yet man has not except from Him, by partaking of 
whom a rational and intellectual mind can be made truly wise;—this contemplative wisdom, I say, it is that 
Cicero commends, in the end of the dialogue Hortensius, when he says: “While, then, we consider these 
things night and day, and sharpen our understanding, which is the eye of the mind, taking care that it be 
not ever dulled, that is, while we live in philosophy; we, I say, in so doing, have great hope that, if, on the 
one hand, this sentiment and wisdom of ours is mortal and perishable, we shall still, when we have 
discharged our human offices, have a pleasant setting, and a not painful extinction, and as it were a rest 
from life: or if, on the other, as ancient philosophers thought,—and those, too, the greatest and far the 
most celebrated,—we have souls eternal and divine, then must we needs think, that the more these shall 
have always kept in their own proper course, i.e. in reason and in the desire of inquiry, and the less they 
shall have mixed and entangled themselves in the vices and errors of men, the more easy ascent and 
return they will have to heaven.” And then he says, adding this short sentence, and finishing his discourse 
by repeating it: “Wherefore, to end my discourse at last, if we wish either for a tranquil extinction, after 
living in the pursuit of these subjects, or if to migrate without delay from this present home to another in 
no little measure better, we must bestow all our labor and care upon these pursuits.” And here I marvel, 
that a man of such great ability should promise to men living in philosophy, which makes man blessed by 
contemplation of truth, “a pleasant setting after the discharge of human offices, if this our sentiment and 
wisdom is mortal and perishable;” as if that which we did not love, or rather which we fiercely hated, 
were then to die and come to nothing, so that its setting would be pleasant to us! But indeed he had not 
learned this from the philosophers, whom he extols with great praise; but this sentiment is redolent of 
that New Academy, wherein it pleased him to doubt of even the plainest things. But from the philosophers 
that were greatest and far most celebrated, as he himself confesses, he had learned that souls are eternal. 
For souls that are eternal are not unsuitably stirred up by the exhortation to be found in “their own proper 
course,” when the end of this life shall have come, i.e. “in reason and in the desire of inquiry,” and to mix 
and entangle themselves the less in the vices and errors of men, in order that they may have an easier 
return to God. But that course which consists in the love and investigation of truth does not suffice for the 
wretched, i.e. for all mortals who have only this kind of reason, and are without faith in the Mediator; as I 
have taken pains to prove, as much as I could, in former books of this work, especially in the fourth and 
thirteenth. 


Book XV 


Begins by setting forth briefly and in sum the contents of the previous fourteen books. The argument is 
then shown to have reached so far as to allow of our now inquiring concerning the Trinity, which is God, in 
those eternal, incorporeal, and unchangeable things themselves, in the perfect contemplation of which a 
blessed life is promised to us. But this Trinity, as he shows, is here seen by us as by a mirror and in an 
enigma, in that it is seen by means of the image of God, which we are, as in a likeness that is obscure and 
hard of discernment. In like manner, it is shown, that some kind of conjecture and explanation may be 
gathered respecting the generation of the divine Word, from the word of our own mind, but only with 
difficulty, on account of the exceeding disparity which is discernible between the two words; and, again, 
respecting the procession of the Holy Spirit, from the love that is joined thereto by the will. 


CHAPTER 1 
GOD IS ABOVE THE MIND 


1. Desiring to exercise the reader in the things that are made, in order that he may know Him by whom 
they are made, we have now advanced so far as to His image, which is man, in that wherein he excels the 
other animals, i.e. in reason or intelligence, and whatever else can be said of the rational or intellectual 
soul that pertains to what is called the mind. For by this name some Latin writers, after their own peculiar 
mode of speech, distinguish that which excels in man, and is not in the beast, from the soul, which is in 
the beast as well. If, then, we seek anything that is above this nature, and seek truly, it is God,—namely, a 
nature not created, but creating. And whether this is the Trinity, it is now our business to demonstrate not 
only to believers, by authority of divine Scripture, but also to such as understand, by some kind of reason, 
if we can. And why I say, if we can, the thing itself will show better when we have begun to argue about it 
in our inquiry. 


CHAPTER 2 


GOD, ALTHOUGH INCOMPREHENSIBLE, IS EVER TO BE SOUGHT. THE TRACES OF THE TRINITY ARE NOT VAINLY 
SOUGHT IN THE CREATURE 


2. For God Himself, whom we seek, will, as I hope, help our labors, that they may not be unfruitful, and 
that we may understand how it is said in the holy Psalm, “Let the heart of them rejoice that seek the Lord. 
Seek the Lord, and be strengthened: seek His face evermore.” For that which is always being sought 
seems as though it were never found; and how then will the heart of them that seek rejoice, and not 
rather be made sad, if they cannot find what they seek? For it is not said, The heart shall rejoice of them 
that find, but of them that seek, the Lord. And yet the prophet Isaiah testifies, that the Lord God can be 
found when He is sought, when he says: “Seek ye the Lord; and as soon as ye have found Him, call upon 
Him: and when He has drawn near to you, let the wicked man forsake his ways, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts.” If, then, when sought, He can be found, why is it said, “Seek ye His face evermore?” Is He 
perhaps to be sought even when found? For things incomprehensible must so be investigated, as that no 
one may think he has found nothing, when he has been able to find how incomprehensible that is which he 
was seeking. Why then does he so seek, if he comprehends that which he seeks to be incomprehensible, 
unless because he may not give over seeking so long as he makes progress in the inquiry itself into things 
incomprehensible, and becomes ever better and better while seeking so great a good, which is both 
sought in order to be found, and found in order to be sought? For it is both sought in order that it may be 
found more sweetly, and found in order that it may be sought more eagerly. The words of Wisdom in the 
book of Ecclesiasticus may be taken in this meaning: “They who eat me shall still be hungry, and they who 
drink me shall still be thirsty.” For they eat and drink because they find; and they still continue seeking 
because they are hungry and thirst. Faith seeks, understanding finds; whence the prophet says, “Unless 
ye believe, ye shall not understand.” And yet, again, understanding still seeks Him, whom it finds; for 
“God looked down upon the sons of men,” as it is sung in the holy Psalm, “to see if there were any that 
would understand, and seek after God.” And man, therefore, ought for this purpose to have 
understanding, that he may seek after God. 


3. We shall have tarried then long enough among those things that God has made, in order that by them 
He Himself may be known that made them. “For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made.” And hence they are rebuked in the book 
of Wisdom, “who could not out of the good things that are seen know Him that is: neither by considering 
the works did they acknowledge the workmaster; but deemed either fire, or wind, or the swift air or the 
circle of the stars, or the violent water, or the lights of heaven, to be the gods which govern the world: 
with whose beauty if they, being delighted, took them to be gods, let them know how much better the Lord 


of them is; for the first Author of beauty hath created them. But if they were astonished at their power 
and virtue, let them understand by them how much mightier He is that made them. For by the greatness 
and beauty of the creatures proportionably the Maker of them is seen.” I have quoted these words from 
the book of Wisdom for this reason, that no one of the faithful may think me vainly and emptily to have 
sought first in the creature, step by step through certain trinities, each of their own appropriate kind, 
until I came at last to the mind of man, traces of that highest Trinity which we seek when we seek God. 


CHAPTER 3 
A BRIEF RECAPITULATION OF ALL THE PREVIOUS BOOKS 


4. But since the necessities of our discussion and argument have compelled us to say a great many things 
in the course of fourteen books, which we cannot view at once in one glance, so as to be able to refer 
them quickly in thought to that which we desire to grasp, I will attempt, by the help of God, to the best of 
my power, to put briefly together, without arguing, whatever I have established in the several books by 
argument as known, and to place, as it were, under one mental view, not the way in which we have been 
convinced of each point, but the points themselves of which we have been convinced; in order that what 
follows may not be so far separated from that which precedes, as that the perusal of the former shall 
produce forgetfulness of the latter; or at any rate, if it have produced such forgetfulness, that what has 
escaped the memory may be speedily recalled by re-perusal. 


5. In the first book, the unity and equality of that highest Trinity is shown from Holy Scripture. In the 
second, and third, and fourth, the same: but a careful handling of the question respecting the sending of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit has resulted in three books; and we have demonstrated, that He who is sent 
is not therefore less than He who sends because the one sent, the other was sent; since the Trinity, which 
is in all things equal, being also equally in its own nature unchangeable, and invisible, and everywhere 
present, works indivisibly. In the fifth,—with a view to those who think that the substance of the Father 
and of the Son is therefore not the same, because they suppose everything that is predicated of God to be 
predicated according to substance, and therefore contend that to beget and to be begotten, or to be 
begotten and unbegotten, as being diverse, are diverse substances,—it is demonstrated that not 
everything that is predicated of God is predicated according to substance, as He is called good and great 
according to substance, or anything else that is predicated of Him in respect to Himself, but that some 
things also are predicated relatively, i.e. not in respect to Himself, but in respect to something which is 
not Himself; as He is called the Father in respect to the Son, or the Lord in respect to the creature that 
serves Him; and that here, if anything thus relatively predicated, i.e. predicated in respect to something 
that is not Himself, is predicated also as in time, as, e.g., “Lord, Thou hast become our refuge,” then 
nothing happens to Him so as to work a change in Him, but He Himself continues altogether 
unchangeable in His own nature or essence. In the sixth, the question how Christ is called by the mouth of 
the apostle “the power of God and the wisdom of God,” is so far argued that the more careful handling of 
that question is deferred, viz. whether He from whom Christ is begotten is not wisdom Himself, but only 
the father of His own wisdom, or whether wisdom begat wisdom. But be it which it may, the equality of 
the Trinity became apparent in this book also, and that God was not triple, but a Trinity; and that the 
Father and the Son are not, as it were, a double as opposed to the single Holy Spirit: for therein three are 
not anything more than one. We considered, too, how to understand the words of Bishop Hilary, “Eternity 
in the Father, form in the Image, use in the Gift.” In the seventh, the question is explained which had been 
deferred: in what way that God who begat the Son is not only Father of His own power and wisdom, but is 
Himself also power and wisdom; so, too, the Holy Spirit; and yet that they are not three powers or three 
wisdoms, but one power and one wisdom, as one God and one essence. It was next inquired, in what way 
they are called one essence, three persons, or by some Greeks one essence, three substances; and we 
found that the words were so used through the needs of speech, that there might be one term by which to 
answer, when it is asked what the three are, whom we truly confess to be three, viz. Father, and Son, and 
Holy Spirit. In the eighth, it is made plain by reason also to those who understand, that not only the 
Father is not greater than the Son in the substance of truth, but that both together are not anything 
greater than the Holy Spirit alone, nor that any two at all in the same Trinity are anything greater than 
one, nor all three together anything greater than each severally. Next, I have pointed out, that by means 
of the truth, which is beheld by the understanding, and by means of the highest good, from which is all 
good, and by means of the righteousness for which a righteous mind is loved even by a mind not yet 
righteous, we might understand, so far as it is possible to understand, that not only incorporeal but also 
unchangeable nature which is God; and by means, too, of love, which in the Holy Scriptures is called God, 
by which, first of all, those who have understanding begin also, however feebly, to discern the Trinity, to 
wit, one that loves, and that which is loved, and love. In the ninth, the argument advances as far as to the 
image of God, viz. man in respect to his mind; and in this we found a kind of trinity, i.e. the mind, and the 
knowledge whereby the mind knows itself, and the love whereby it loves both itself and its knowledge of 
itself; and these three are shown to be mutually equal, and of one essence. In the tenth, the same subject 
is more carefully and subtly handled, and is brought to this point, that we found in the mind a still more 
manifest trinity of the mind, viz. in memory, and understanding, and will. But since it turned out also, that 
the mind could never be in such a case as not to remember, understand, and love itself, although it did not 
always think of itself; but that when it did think of itself, it did not in the same act of thought distinguish 
itself from things corporeal; the argument respecting the Trinity, of which this is an image, was deferred, 


in order to find a trinity also in the things themselves that are seen with the body, and to exercise the 
reader’s attention more distinctly in that. Accordingly, in the eleventh, we chose the sense of sight, 
wherein that which should have been there found to hold good might be recognized also in the other four 
bodily senses, although not expressly mentioned; and so a trinity of the outer man first showed itself in 
those things which are discerned from without, to wit, from the bodily object which is seen, and from the 
form which is thence impressed upon the eye of the beholder, and from the purpose of the will combining 
the two. But these three things, as was patent, were not mutually equal and of one substance. Next, we 
found yet another trinity in the mind itself, introduced into it, as it were, by the things perceived from 
without; wherein the same three things, as it appeared, were of one substance: the image of the bodily 
object which is in the memory, and the form thence impressed when the mind’s eye of the thinker is 
turned to it, and the purpose of the will combining the two. But we found this trinity to pertain to the 
outer man, on this account, that it was introduced into the mind from bodily objects which are perceived 
from without. In the twelfth, we thought good to distinguish wisdom from knowledge, and to seek first, as 
being the lower of the two, a kind of appropriate and special trinity in that which is specially called 
knowledge; but that although we have got now in this to something pertaining to the inner man, yet it is 
not yet to be either called or thought an image of God. And this is discussed in the thirteenth book by the 
commendation of Christian faith. In the fourteenth we discuss the true wisdom of man, viz. that which is 
granted him by God’s gift in the partaking of that very God Himself, which is distinct from knowledge; and 
the discussion reached this point, that a trinity is discovered in the image of God, which is man in respect 
to his mind, which mind is “renewed in the knowledge” of God, “after the image of Him that created” 
man; “after His own image;” and so obtains wisdom, wherein is the contemplation of things eternal. 


CHAPTER 4 
WHAT UNIVERSAL NATURE TEACHES US CONCERNING GOD 


6. Let us, then, now seek the Trinity which is God, in the things themselves that are eternal, incorporeal, 
and unchangeable; in the perfect contemplation of which a blessed life is promised us, which cannot be 
other than eternal. For not only does the authority of the divine books declare that God is; but the whole 
nature of the universe itself which surrounds us, and to which we also belong, proclaims that it has a most 
excellent Creator, who has given to us a mind and natural reason, whereby to see that things living are to 
be preferred to things that are not living; things that have sense to things that have not; things that have 
understanding to things that have not; things immortal to things mortal; things powerful to things 
impotent; things righteous to things unrighteous; things beautiful to things deformed; things good to 
things evil; things incorruptible to things corruptible; things unchangeable to things changeable; things 
invisible to things visible; things incorporeal to things corporeal; things blessed to things miserable. And 
hence, since without doubt we place the Creator above things created, we must needs confess that the 
Creator both lives in the highest sense, and perceives and understands all things, and that He cannot die, 
or suffer decay, or be changed; and that He is not a body, but a spirit, of all the most powerful, most 
righteous, most beautiful, most good, most blessed. 


CHAPTER 5 
HOW DIFFICULT IT IS TO DEMONSTRATE THE TRINITY BY NATURAL REASON 


7. But all that I have said, and whatever else seems to be worthily said of God after the like fashion of 
human speech, applies to the whole Trinity, which is one God, and to the several Persons in that Trinity. 
For who would dare to say either of the one God, which is the Trinity itself, or of the Father, or Son, or 
Holy Spirit, either that He is not living, or is without sense or intelligence; or that, in that nature in which 
they are affirmed to be mutually equal, any one of them is mortal, or corruptible, or changeable, or 
corporeal? Or is there any one who would deny that any one in the Trinity is most powerful, most 
righteous, most beautiful, most good, most blessed? If, then, these things, and all others of the kind, can 
be predicated both of the Trinity itself, and of each several one in that Trinity, where or how shall the 
Trinity manifest itself? Let us therefore first reduce these numerous predicates to some limited number. 
For that which is called life in God, is itself His essence and nature. God, therefore, does not live, unless 
by the life which He is to Himself. And this life is not such as that which is in a tree, wherein is neither 
understanding nor sense; nor such as is in a beast, for the life of a beast possesses the fivefold sense, but 
has no understanding. But the life which is God perceives and understands all things, and perceives by 
mind, not by body, because “God is a spirit.” And God does not perceive through a body, as animals do, 
which have bodies, for He does not consist of soul and body. And hence that single nature perceives as it 
understands, and understands as it perceives, and its sense and understanding are one and the same. Nor 
yet so, that at any time He should either cease or begin to be; for He is immortal. And it is not said of Him 
in vain, that “He only hath immortality.” For immortality is true immortality in His case whose nature 
admits no change. That is also true eternity by which God is unchangeable, without beginning, without 
end; consequently also incorruptible. It is one and the same thing, therefore, to call God eternal, or 
immortal, or incorruptible, or unchangeable; and it is likewise one and the same thing to say that He is 
living, and that He is intelligent, that is, in truth, wise. For He did not receive wisdom whereby to be wise, 
but He is Himself wisdom. And this is life, and again is power or might, and yet again beauty, whereby He 


is called powerful and beautiful. For what is more powerful and more beautiful than wisdom, “which 
reaches from end to end mightily, and sweetly disposes all things”? Or do goodness, again, and 
righteousness, differ from each other in the nature of God, as they differ in His works, as though they 
were two diverse qualities of God—goodness one, and righteousness another? Certainly not; but that 
which is righteousness is also itself goodness; and that which is goodness is also itself blessedness. And 
God is therefore called incorporeal, that He may be believed and understood to be a spirit, not a body. 


8. Further, if we say, Eternal, immortal, incorruptible, unchangeable, living, wise, powerful, beautiful, 
righteous, good, blessed spirit; only the last of this list as it were seems to signify substance, but the rest 
to signify qualities of that substance; but it is not so in that ineffable and simple nature. For whatever 
seems to be predicated therein according to quality, is to be understood according to substance or 
essence. For far be it from us to predicate spirit of God according to substance, and good according to 
quality; but both according to substance. And so in like manner of all those we have mentioned, of which 
we have already spoken at length in the former books. Let us choose, then, one of the first four of those in 
our enumeration and arrangement, i.e. eternal, immortal, incorruptible, unchangeable; since these four, 
as I have argued already, have one meaning; in order that our aim may not be distracted by a multiplicity 
of objects. And let it be rather that which was placed first, viz. eternal. Let us follow the same course with 
the four that come next, viz. living, wise, powerful, beautiful. And since life of some sort belongs also to 
the beast, which has not wisdom; while the next two, viz. wisdom and might, are so compared to one 
another in the case of man, as that Scripture says, “Better is he that is wise than he that is strong;” and 
beauty, again, is commonly attributed to bodily objects also: out of these four that we have chosen, let 
Wise be the one we take. Although these four are not to be called unequal in speaking of God; for they are 
four names, but one thing. But of the third and last four—although it is the same thing in God to be 
righteous that it is to be good or to be blessed; and the same thing to be a spirit that it is to be righteous, 
and good, and blessed; yet, because in men there can be a spirit that is not blessed, and there can be one 
both righteous and good, but not yet blessed; but that which is blessed is doubtless both just, and good, 
and a spirit,—let us rather choose that one which cannot exist even in men without the three others, viz. 
blessed. 


CHAPTER 6 


HOW THERE IS A TRINITY IN THE VERY SIMPLICITY OF GOD. WHETHER AND HOW THE TRINITY THAT IS GOD IS 
MANIFESTED FROM THE TRINITIES WHICH HAVE BEEN SHOWN TO BE IN MEN 


9. When, then, we say, Eternal, wise, blessed, are these three the Trinity that is called God? We reduce, 
indeed, those twelve to this small number of three; but perhaps we can go further, and reduce these three 
also to one of them. For if wisdom and might, or life and wisdom, can be one and the same thing in the 
nature of God, why cannot eternity and wisdom, or blessedness and wisdom, be one and the same thing in 
the nature of God? And hence, as it made no difference whether we spoke of these twelve or of those 
three when we reduced the many to the small number; so does it make no difference whether we speak of 
those three, or of that one, to the singularity of which we have shown that the other two of the three may 
be reduced. What fashion, then, of argument, what possible force and might of understanding, what 
liveliness of reason, what sharp-sightedness of thought, will set forth how (to pass over now the others) 
this one thing, that God is called wisdom, is a trinity? For God does not receive wisdom from any one as 
we receive it from Him, but He is Himself His own wisdom; because His wisdom is not one thing, and His 
essence another, seeing that to Him to be wise is to be. Christ, indeed, is called in the Holy Scriptures, 
“the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” But we have discussed in the seventh book how this is to be 
understood, so that the Son may not seem to make the Father wise; and our explanation came to this, that 
the Son is wisdom of wisdom, in the same way as He is light of light, God of God. Nor could we find the 
Holy Spirit to be in any other way than that He Himself also is wisdom, and altogether one wisdom, as one 
God, one essence. How, then, do we understand this wisdom, which is God, to be a trinity? I do not say, 
How do we believe this? For among the faithful this ought to admit no question. But supposing there is 
any way by which we can see with the understanding what we believe, what is that way? 


10. For if we recall where it was in these books that a trinity first began to show itself to our 
understanding, the eighth book is that which occurs to us; since it was there that to the best of our power 
we tried to raise the aim of the mind to understand that most excellent and unchangeable nature, which 
our mind is not. And we so contemplated this nature as to think of it as not far from us, and as above us, 
not in place, but by its own awful and wonderful excellence, and in such wise that it appeared to be with 
us by its own present light. Yet in this no trinity was yet manifest to us, because in that blaze of light we 
did not keep the eye of the mind steadfastly bent upon seeking it; only we discerned it in a sense, because 
there was no bulk wherein we must needs think the magnitude of two or three to be more than that of 
one. But when we came to treat of love, which in the Holy Scriptures is called God, then a trinity began to 
dawn upon us a little, i.e. one that loves, and that which is loved, and love. But because that ineffable light 
beat back our gaze, and it became in some degree plain that the weakness of our mind could not as yet be 
tempered to it, we turned back in the midst of the course we had begun, and planned according to the (as 
it were) more familiar consideration of our own mind, according to which man is made after the image of 
God, in order to relieve our overstrained attention; and thereupon we dwelt from the ninth to the 
fourteenth book upon the consideration of the creature, which we are, that we might be able to 


understand and behold the invisible things of God by those things which are made. And now that we have 
exercised the understanding, as far as was needful, or perhaps more than was needful, in lower things, lo! 
we wish, but have not strength, to raise ourselves to behold that highest Trinity which is God. For in such 
manner as we see most undoubted trinities, whether those which are wrought from without by corporeal 
things, or when these same things are thought of which were perceived from without; or when those 
things which take their rise in the mind, and do not pertain to the senses of the body, as faith, or as the 
virtues which comprise the art of living, are discerned by manifest reason, and, held fast by knowledge; or 
when the mind itself, by which we know whatever we truly say that we know, is known to itself, or thinks 
of itself; or when that mind beholds anything eternal and unchangeable, which itself is not;—in such way, 
then, I say, as we see in all these instances most undoubted trinities, because they are wrought in 
ourselves, or are in ourselves, when we remember, look at, or desire these things;—do we, I say, in such 
manner also see the Trinity that is God; because there also, by the understanding, we behold both Him as 
it were speaking, and His Word, i.e. the Father and the Son; and then, proceeding thence, the love 
common to both, namely, the Holy Spirit? These trinities that pertain to our senses or to our mind, do we 
rather see than believe them, but rather believe than see that God is a trinity? But if this is so, then 
doubtless we either do not at all understand and behold the invisible things of God by those things that 
are made, or if we behold them at all, we do not behold the Trinity in them; and there is therein somewhat 
to behold, and somewhat also which we ought to believe, even though not beheld. And as the eighth book 
showed that we behold the unchangeable good which we are not, so the fourteenth reminded us thereof, 
when we spoke of the wisdom that man has from God. Why, then, do we not recognize the Trinity therein? 
Does that wisdom which God is said to be, not perceive itself, and not love itself? Who would say this? Or 
who is there that does not see, that where there is no knowledge, there in no way is there wisdom? Or are 
we, in truth, to think that the Wisdom which is God knows other things, and does not know itself; or loves 
other things, and does not love itself? But if this is a foolish and impious thing to say or believe, then 
behold we have a trinity,—to wit, wisdom, and the knowledge wisdom has of itself, and its love of itself. 
For so, too, we find a trinity in man also, i.e. mind, and the knowledge wherewith mind knows itself, and 
the love wherewith it loves itself. 


CHAPTER 7 
THAT IT IS NOT EASY TO DISCOVER THE TRINITY THAT IS GOD FROM THE TRINITIES WE HAVE SPOKEN OF 


11. But these three are in such way in man, that they are not themselves man. For man, as the ancients 
defined him, is a rational mortal animal. These things, therefore, are the chief things in man, but are not 
man themselves. And any one person, i.e. each individual man, has these three things in his mind. But if, 
again, we were so to define man as to say, Man is a rational substance consisting of mind and body, then 
without doubt man has a soul that is not body, and a body that is not soul. And hence these three things 
are not man, but belong to man, or are in man. If, again, we put aside the body, and think of the soul by 
itself, the mind is somewhat belonging to the soul, as though its head, or eye, or countenance; but these 
things are not to be regarded as bodies. It is not then the soul, but that which is chief in the soul, that is 
called the mind. But can we say that the Trinity is in such way in God, as to be somewhat belonging to 
God, and not itself God? And hence each individual man, who is called the image of God, not according to 
all things that pertain to his nature, but according to his mind alone, is one person, and is an image of the 
Trinity in his mind. But that Trinity of which he is the image is nothing else in its totality than God, is 
nothing else in its totality than the Trinity. Nor does anything pertain to the nature of God so as not to 
pertain to that Trinity; and the Three Persons are of one essence, not as each individual man is one 
person. 


12. There is, again, a wide difference in this point likewise, that whether we speak of the mind in a man, 
and of its knowledge and love; or of memory, understanding, will,—we remember nothing of the mind 
except by memory, nor understand anything except by understanding, nor love anything except by will. 
But in that Trinity, who would dare to say that the Father understands neither Himself, nor the Son, nor 
the Holy Spirit, except by the Son, or loves them except by the Holy Spirit; and that He remembers only 
by Himself either Himself, or the Son, or the Holy Spirit; and in the same way that the Son remembers 
neither Himself nor the Father, except by the Father, nor loves them except by the Holy Spirit; but that by 
Himself He only understands both the Father and Son and Holy Spirit: and in like manner, that the Holy 
Spirit by the Father remembers both the Father and the Son and Himself, and by the Son understands 
both the Father and the Son and Himself; but by Himself only loves both Himself and the Father and the 
Son;—as though the Father were both His own memory, and that of the Son and of the Holy Spirit; and the 
Son were the understanding of both Himself, and the Father and the Holy Spirit; but the Holy Spirit were 
the love both of Himself, and of the Father and of the Son? Who would presume to think or affirm this of 
that Trinity? For if therein the Son alone understands both for Himself and for the Father and for the Holy 
Spirit, we have returned to the old absurdity, that the Father is not wise from Himself, but from the Son, 
and that wisdom has not begotten wisdom, but that the Father is said to be wise by that wisdom which He 
begat. For where there is no understanding there can be no wisdom; and hence, if the Father does not 
understand Himself for Himself, but the Son understands for the Father, assuredly the Son makes the 
Father wise. But if to God to be is to be wise, and essence is to Him the same as wisdom, then it is not the 
Son that has His essence from the Father, which is the truth, but rather the Father from the Son, which is 
a most absurd falsehood. And this absurdity, beyond all doubt, we have discussed, disproved, and 


rejected, in the seventh book. Therefore God the Father is wise by that wisdom by which He is His own 
wisdom, and the Son is the wisdom of the Father from the wisdom which is the Father, from whom the Son 
is begotten; whence it follows that the Father understands also by that understanding by which He is His 
own understanding (for he could not be Wise that did not understand); and that the Son is the 
understanding of the Father, begotten of the understanding which is the Father. And this same may not be 
unfitly said of memory also. For how is he wise, that remembers nothing, or does not remember himself? 
Accordingly, since the Father is wisdom, and the Son is wisdom, therefore, as the Father remembers 
Himself, so does the Son also remember Himself; and as the Father remembers both Himself and the Son, 
not by the memory of the Son, but by His own, so does the Son remember both Himself and the Father, 
not by the memory of the Father, but by His own. Where, again, there is no love, who would say there was 
any wisdom? And hence we must infer that the Father is in such way His own love, as He is His own 
understanding and memory. And therefore these three, i.e. memory, understanding, love or will in that 
highest and unchangeable essence which is God, are, we see, not the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, but the Father alone. And because the Son too is wisdom begotten of wisdom, as neither the Father 
nor the Holy Spirit understands for Him, but He understands for Himself; so neither does the Father 
remember for Him, nor the Holy Spirit love for Him, but He remembers and loves for Himself: for He is 
Himself also His own memory, His own understanding, and His own love. But that He is so comes to Him 
from the Father, of whom He is born. And because the Holy Spirit also is wisdom proceeding from 
wisdom, He too has not the Father for a memory, and the Son for an understanding, and Himself for love: 
for He would not be wisdom if another remembered for Him, and yet another understood for Him, and He 
only loved for Himself; but Himself has all three things, and has them in such way that they are Himself. 
But that He is so comes to Him thence, whence He proceeds. 


13. What man, then, is there who can comprehend that wisdom by which God knows all things, in such 
wise that neither what we call things past are past therein, nor what we call things future are therein 
waited for as coming, as though they were absent, but both past and future with things present are all 
present; nor yet are things thought severally, so that thought passes from one to another, but all things 
simultaneously are at hand in one glance;—what man, I say, is there that comprehends that wisdom, and 
the like prudence, and the like knowledge, since in truth even our own wisdom is beyond our 
comprehension? For somehow we are able to behold the things that are present to our senses or to our 
understanding; but the things that are absent, and yet have once been present, we know by memory, if we 
have not forgotten them. And we conjecture, too, not the past from the future, but the future from the 
past, yet by all unstable knowledge. For there are some of our thoughts to which, although future, we, as 
it were, look onward with greater plainness and certainty as being very near; and we do this by the means 
of memory when we are able to do it, as much as we ever are able, although memory seems to belong not 
to the future, but to the past. And this may be tried in the case of any words or songs, the due order of 
which we are rendering by memory; for we certainly should not utter each in succession, unless we 
foresaw in thought what came next. And yet it is not foresight, but memory, that enables us to foresee it; 
for up to the very end of the words or the song, nothing is uttered except as foreseen and looked forward 
to. And yet in doing this, we are not said to speak or sing by foresight, but by memory; and if any one is 
more than commonly capable of uttering many pieces in this way, he is usually praised, not for his 
foresight, but for his memory. We know, and are absolutely certain, that all this takes place in our mind or 
by our mind; but how it takes place, the more attentively we desire to scrutinize, the more do both our 
very words break down, and our purpose itself fails, when by our understanding, if not our tongue, we 
would reach to something of clearness. And do such as we are, think, that in so great infirmity of mind we 
can comprehend whether the foresight of God is the same as His memory and His understanding, who 
does not regard in thought each several thing, but embraces all that He knows in one eternal and 
unchangeable and ineffable vision? In this difficulty, then, and strait, we may well cry out to the living 
God, “Such knowledge is too wonderful for me: it is high, I cannot attain unto it.” For I understand by 
myself how wonderful and incomprehensible is Thy knowledge, by which Thou madest me, when I cannot 
even comprehend myself whom Thou hast made! And yet, “while I was musing, the fire burned,” so that “I 
seek Thy face evermore.” 


CHAPTER 8 
HOW THE APOSTLE SAYS THAT GOD IS NOW SEEN BY US THROUGH A GLASS 


14. I know that wisdom is an incorporeal substance, and that it is the light by which those things are seen 
that are not seen by carnal eyes; and yet a man so great and so spiritual [as Paul] says, “We see now 
through a glass, in an enigma, but then face to face.” If we ask what and of what sort is this “glass,” this 
assuredly occurs to our minds, that in a glass nothing is discerned but an image. We have endeavored, 
then, so to do; in order that we might see in some way or other by this image which we are, Him by whom 
we are made, as by a glass. And this is intimated also in the words of the same apostle: “But we with open 
face, beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are transformed into the same image, from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” “Beholding as in a glass,” he has said, i.e. seeing by means of a 
glass, not looking from a watch-tower: an ambiguity that does not exist in the Greek language, whence the 
apostolic epistles have been rendered into Latin. For in Greek, a glass, in which the images of things are 
visible, is wholly distinct in the sound of the word also from a watch-tower, from the height of which we 
command a more distant view. And it is quite plain that the apostle, in using the word “speculantes” in 


respect to the glory of the Lord, meant it to come from “speculum,” not from “specula.” But where he 
says, “We are transformed into the same image,” he assuredly means to speak of the image of God; and by 
calling it “the same,” he means that very image which we see in the glass, because that same image is 
also the glory of the Lord; as he says elsewhere, “For a man indeed ought not to cover his head, 
forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God,”—a text already discussed in the twelfth book. He means, 
then, by “We are transformed,” that we are changed from one form to another, and that we pass from a 
form that is obscure to a form that is bright: since the obscure form, too, is the image of God; and if an 
image, then assuredly also “glory,” in which we are created as men, being better than the other animals. 
For it is said of human nature in itself, “The man ought not to cover his head, because he is the image and 
glory of God.” And this nature, being the most excellent among things created, is transformed from a form 
that is defaced into a form that is beautiful, when it is justified by its own Creator from ungodliness. Since 
even in ungodliness itself, the more the faultiness is to be condemned, the more certainly is the nature to 
be praised. And therefore he has added, “from glory to glory:” from the glory of creation to the glory of 
justification. Although these words, “from glory to glory,” may be understood also in other ways;—from 
the glory of faith to the glory of sight, from the glory whereby we are sons of God to the glory whereby we 
shall be like Him, because “we shall see Him as He is.” But in that he has added “as from the Spirit of the 
Lord,” he declares that the blessing of so desirable a transformation is conferred upon us by the grace of 
God. 


CHAPTER 9 


OF THE TERM “ENIGMA,” AND OF TROPICAL MODES OF SPEECH 


15. What has been said relates to the words of the apostle, that “we see now through a glass;” but 
whereas he has added, “in an enigma,” the meaning of this addition is unknown to any who are 
unacquainted with the books that contain the doctrine of those modes of speech, which the Greeks call 
Tropes, which Greek word we also use in Latin. For as we more commonly speak of schemata than of 
figures, so we more commonly speak of tropes than of modes. And it is a very difficult and uncommon 
thing to express the names of the several modes or tropes in Latin, so as to refer its appropriate name to 
each. And hence some Latin translators, through unwillingness to employ a Greek word, where the 
apostle says, “Which things are an allegory,” have rendered it by a circumlocution—Which things signify 
one thing by another. But there are several species of this kind of trope that is called allegory, and one of 
them is that which is called enigma. Now the definition of the generic term must necessarily embrace also 
all its species; and hence, as every horse is an animal, but not every animal is a horse, so every enigma is 
an allegory, but every allegory is not an enigma. What then is an allegory, but a trope wherein one thing is 
understood from another? as in the Epistle to the Thessalonians, “Let us not therefore sleep, as do others; 
but let us watch and be sober: for they who sleep, sleep in the night; and they who are drunken, are 
drunken in the night: but let us who are of the day, be sober.” But this allegory is not an enigma. for here 
the meaning is patent to all but the very dull; but an enigma is, to explain it briefly, an obscure allegory, 
as, e.g., “The horseleech had three daughters,” and other like instances. But when the apostle spoke of an 
allegory, he does not find it in the words, but in the fact; since he has shown that the two Testaments are 
to be understood by the two sons of Abraham, one by a bondmaid, and the other by a free woman, which 
was a thing not said, but also done. And before this was explained, it was obscure; and accordingly such 
an allegory, which is the generic name, could be specifically called an enigma. 


16. But because it is not only those that are ignorant of the books that contain the doctrine of tropes, who 
inquire the apostle’s meaning, when he said that we “see now in an enigma,” but those, too, who are 
acquainted with the doctrine, but yet desire to know what that enigma is in which “we now see;” we must 
find a single meaning for the two phrases, viz. for that which says, “we see now through a glass,” and for 
that which adds, “in an enigma.” For it makes but one sentence, when the whole is so uttered, “We see 
now through a glass in an enigma.” Accordingly, as far as my judgment goes, as by the word glass he 
meant to signify an image, so by that of enigma any likeness you will, but yet one obscure, and difficult to 
see through. While, therefore, any likenesses whatever may be understood as signified by the apostle 
when he speaks of a glass and an enigma, so that they are adapted to the understanding of God, in such 
way as He can be understood; yet nothing is better adapted to this purpose than that which is not vainly 
called His image. Let no one, then, wonder, that we labor to see in any way at all, even in that fashion of 
seeing which is granted to us in this life, viz. through a glass, in an enigma. For we should not hear of an 
enigma in this place if sight were easy. And this is a yet greater enigma, that we do not see what we 
cannot but see. For who does not see his own thought? And yet who does see his own thought, I do not say 
with the eye of the flesh, but with the inner sight itself? Who does not see it, and who does see it? Since 
thought is a kind of sight of the mind; whether those things are present which are seen also by the bodily 
eyes, or perceived by the other senses; or whether they are not present, but their likenesses are discerned 
by thought; or whether neither of these is the case, but things are thought of that are neither bodily 
things nor likenesses of bodily things, as the virtues and vices; or as, indeed, thought itself is thought of; 
or whether it be those things which are the subjects of instruction and of liberal sciences; or whether the 
higher causes and reasons themselves of all these things in the unchangeable nature are thought of; or 
whether it be even evil, and vain, and false things that we are thinking of, with either the sense not 
consenting, or erring in its consent. 


CHAPTER 10 
CONCERNING THE WORD OF THE MIND, IN WHICH WE SEE THE WORD OF GOD, AS IN A GLASS AND AN ENIGMA 


17. But let us now speak of those things of which we think as known, and have in our knowledge even if 
we do not think of them; whether they belong to the contemplative knowledge, which, as I have argued, is 
properly to be called wisdom, or to the active which is properly to be called knowledge. For both together 
belong to one mind, and are one image of God. But when we treat of the lower of the two distinctly and 
separately, then it is not to be called an image of God, although even then, too, some likeness of that 
Trinity may be found in it; as we showed in the thirteenth book. We speak now, therefore, of the entire 
knowledge of man altogether, in which whatever is known to us is known; that, at any rate, which is true; 
otherwise it would not be known. For no one knows what is false, except when he knows it to be false; and 
if he knows this, then he knows what is true: for it is true that that is false. We treat, therefore, now of 
those things which we think as known, and which are known to us even if they are not being thought of. 
But certainly, if we would utter them in words, we can only do so by thinking them. For although there 
were no words spoken, at any rate, he who thinks speaks in his heart. And hence that passage in the book 
of Wisdom: “They said within themselves, thinking not aright.” For the words, “They said within 
themselves,” are explained by the addition of “thinking.” A like passage to this is that in the Gospel,—that 
certain scribes, when they heard the Lord’s words to the paralytic man, “Be of good cheer, my son, thy 
sins are forgiven thee,” said within themselves, “This man blasphemeth.” For how did they “say within 
themselves,” except by thinking? Then follows, “And when Jesus saw their thoughts, He said, Why think ye 
evil in your thoughts?” So far Matthew. But Luke narrates the same thing thus: “The scribes and Pharisees 
began to think, saying, Who is this that speaketh blasphemies? Who can forgive sins but God alone? But 
when Jesus perceived their thoughts, He, answering, said unto them, What think ye in your hearts?” That 
which in the book of Wisdom is, “They said, thinking,” is the same here with, “They thought, saying.” For 
both there and here it is declared, that they spake within themselves, and in their own heart, i.e. spake by 
thinking. For they “spake within themselves,” and it was said to them, “What think ye?” And the Lord 
Himself says of that rich man whose ground brought forth plentifully, “And he thought within himself, 
saying.” 


18. Some thoughts, then, are speeches of the heart, wherein the Lord also shows that there is a mouth, 
when He says, “Not that which entereth into the mouth defileth a man; but that which proceedeth out of 
the mouth, that defileth a man.” In one sentence He has comprised two diverse mouths of the man, one of 
the body, one of the heart. For assuredly, that from which they thought the man to be defiled, enters into 
the mouth of the body; but that from which the Lord said the man was defiled, proceedeth out of the 
mouth of the heart. So certainly He Himself explained what He had said. For a little after, He says also to 
His disciples concerning the same thing: “Are ye also yet without understanding? Do ye not understand, 
that whatsoever entereth in at the mouth goeth into the belly, and is cast out into the draught?” Here He 
most certainly pointed to the mouth of the body. But in that which follows He plainly speaks of the mouth 
of the heart, where He says, “But those things which proceed out of the mouth come forth from the heart; 
and they defile the man. For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts,” etc. What is clearer than this 
explanation? And yet, when we call thoughts speeches of the heart, it does not follow that they are not 
also acts of sight, arising from the sight of knowledge, when they are true. For when these things are 
done outwardly by means of the body, then speech and sight are different things; but when we think 
inwardly, the two are one,—just as sight and hearing are two things mutually distinct in the bodily senses, 
but to see and hear are the same thing in the mind; and hence, while speech is not seen but rather heard 
outwardly, yet the inward speeches, i.e. thoughts, are said by the holy Gospel to have been seen, not 
heard, by the Lord. “They said within themselves, This man blasphemeth,” says the Gospel; and then 
subjoined, “And when Jesus saw their thoughts.” Therefore He saw, what they said. For by His own 
thought He saw their thoughts, which they supposed no one saw but themselves. 


19. Whoever, then, is able to understand a word, not only before it is uttered in sound, but also before the 
images of its sounds are considered in thought,—for this it is which belongs to no tongue, to wit, of those 
which are called the tongues of nations, of which our Latin tongue is one;—whoever, I say, is able to 
understand this, is able now to see through this glass and in this enigma some likeness of that Word of 
whom it is said, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” For 
of necessity, when we speak what is true, i.e. speak what we know, there is born from the knowledge itself 
which the memory retains, a word that is altogether of the same kind with that knowledge from which it is 
born. For the thought that is formed by the thing which we know, is the word which we speak in the heart: 
which word is neither Greek nor Latin, nor of any other tongue. But when it is needful to convey this to 
the knowledge of those to whom we speak, then some sign is assumed whereby to signify it. And generally 
a sound, sometimes a nod, is exhibited, the former to the ears, the latter to the eyes, that the word which 
we bear in our mind may become known also by bodily signs to the bodily senses. For what is to nod or 
beckon, except to speak in some way to the sight? And Holy Scripture gives its testimony to this; for we 
read in the Gospel according to John: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one of you shall betray me. Then 
the disciples looked one upon another, doubting of whom He spake. Now there was leaning on Jesus’ 
breast one of His disciples whom Jesus loved. Simon Peter therefore beckons to him, and says to him, Who 
is it of whom He speaks?” Here he spoke by beckoning what he did not venture to speak by sounds. But 
whereas we exhibit these and the like bodily signs either to ears or eyes of persons present to whom we 


speak, letters have been invented that we might be able to converse also with the absent; but these are 
signs of words, as words themselves are signs in our conversation of those things which we think. 


CHAPTER 11 


THE LIKENESS OF THE DIVINE WORD, SUCH AS IT IS, IS TO BE SOUGHT, NOT IN OUR OWN OUTER AND SENSIBLE 
WORD, BUT IN THE INNER AND MENTAL ONE. THERE IS THE GREATEST POSSIBLE UNLIKENESS BETWEEN OUR 
WORD AND KNOWLEDGE AND THE DIVINE WORD AND KNOWLEDGE 


20. Accordingly, the word that sounds outwardly is the sign of the word that gives light inwardly; which 
latter has the greater claim to be called a word. For that which is uttered with the mouth of the flesh, is 
the articulate sound of a word; and is itself also called a word, on account of that to make which 
outwardly apparent it is itself assumed. For our word is so made in some way into an articulate sound of 
the body, by assuming that articulate sound by which it may be manifested to men’s senses, as the Word 
of God was made flesh, by assuming that flesh in which itself also might be manifested to men’s senses. 
And as our word becomes an articulate sound, yet is not changed into one; so the Word of God became 
flesh, but far be it from us to say He was changed into flesh. For both that word of ours became an 
articulate sound, and that other Word became flesh, by assuming it, not by consuming itself so as to be 
changed into it. And therefore whoever desires to arrive at any likeness, be it of what sort it may, of the 
Word of God, however in many respects unlike, must not regard the word of ours that sounds in the ears, 
either when it is uttered in an articulate sound or when it is silently thought. For the words of all tongues 
that are uttered in sound are also silently thought, and the mind runs over verses while the bodily mouth 
is silent. And not only the numbers of syllables, but the tunes also of songs, since they are corporeal, and 
pertain to that sense of the body which is called hearing, are at hand by certain incorporeal images 
appropriate to them, to those who think of them, and who silently revolve all these things. But we must 
pass by this, in order to arrive at that word of man, by the likeness of which, be it of what sort it may, the 
Word of God may be somehow seen as in an enigma. Not that word which was spoken to this or that 
prophet, and of which it is said, “Now the word of God grew and multiplied;” and again, “Faith then 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of Christ;” and again, “When ye received the word of God 
which ye heard of us, ye received it not as the word of men but, as it is in truth, the word of God” (and 
there are countless other like sayings in the Scriptures respecting the word of God, which is disseminated 
in the sounds of many and diverse languages through the hearts and mouths of men; and which is 
therefore called the word of God, because the doctrine that is delivered is not human, but divine);—but we 
are now seeking to see, in whatsoever way we can, by means of this likeness, that Word of God of which it 
is said, “The Word was God;” of which it is said, “All things were made by Him;” of which it is said, “The 
Word became flesh;” of which it is said “The Word of God on high is the fountain of wisdom.” We must go 
on, then, to that word of man, to the word of the rational animal, to the word of that image of God, that is 
not born of God, but made by God; which is neither utterable in sound nor capable of being thought under 
the likeness of sound such as must needs be with the word of any tongue; but which precedes all the signs 
by which it is signified, and is begotten from the knowledge that continues in the mind, when that same 
knowledge is spoken inwardly according as it really is. For the sight of thinking is exceedingly like the 
sight of knowledge. For when it is uttered by sound, or by any bodily sign, it is not uttered according as it 
really is, but as it can be seen or heard by the body. When, therefore, that is in the word which is in the 
knowledge, then there is a true word, and truth, such as is looked for from man; such that what is in the 
knowledge is also in the word, and what is not in the knowledge is also not in the word. Here may be 
recognized, “Yea, yea; nay, nay.” And so this likeness of the image that is made, approaches as nearly as is 
possible to that likeness of the image that is born, by which God the Son is declared to be in all things like 
in substance to the Father. We must notice in this enigma also another likeness of the word of God; viz. 
that, as it is said of that Word, “All things were made by Him,” where God is declared to have made the 
universe by His only-begotten Son, so there are no works of man that are not first spoken in his heart: 
whence it is written, “A word is the beginning of every work.” But here also, it is when the word is true, 
that then it is the beginning of a good work. And a word is true when it is begotten from the knowledge of 
working good works, so that there too may be preserved the “yea yea, nay nay;” in order that whatever is 
in that knowledge by which we are to live, may be also in the word by which we are to work, and whatever 
is not in the one may not be in the other. Otherwise such a word will be a lie, not truth; and what comes 
thence will be a sin, and not a good work. There is yet this other likeness of the Word of God in this 
likeness of our word, that there can be a word of ours with no work following it, but there cannot be any 
work unless a word precedes; just as the Word of God could have existed though no creature existed, but 
no creature could exist unless by that Word by which all things are made. And therefore not God the 
Father, not the Holy Spirit, not the Trinity itself, but the Son only, which is the Word of God, was made 
flesh; although the Trinity was the maker: in order that we might live rightly through our word following 
and imitating His example, i.e. by having no lie in either the thought or the work of our word. But this 
perfection of this image is one to be at some time hereafter. In order to attain this it is that the good 
master teaches us by Christian faith, and by pious doctrine, that “with face unveiled” from the veil of the 
law, which is the shadow of things to come, “beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord,” i.e. gazing at it 
through a glass, “we may be transformed into the same image from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the 
Lord;” as we explained above. 


21. When, therefore, this image shall have been renewed to perfection by this transformation, then we 


shall be like God, because we shall see Him, not through a glass, but “as He is;” which the Apostle Paul 
expresses by “face to face.” But now, who can explain how great is the unlikeness also, in this glass, in 
this enigma, in this likeness such as it is? Yet I will touch upon some points, as I can, by which to indicate 
it. 


CHAPTER 12 


THE ACADEMIC PHILOSOPHY 


First, of what sort and how great is the very knowledge itself that a man can attain, be he ever so skillful 
and learned, by which our thought is formed with truth, when we speak what we know? For to pass by 
those things that come into the mind from the bodily senses, among which so many are otherwise than 
they seem to be, that he who is overmuch pressed down by their resemblance to truth, seems sane to 
himself, but really is not sane;—whence it is that the Academic philosophy has so prevailed as to be still 
more wretchedly insane by doubting all things;—passing by, then, those things that come into the mind by 
the bodily senses, how large a proportion is left of things which we know in such manner as we know that 
we live? In regard to this, indeed, we are absolutely without any fear lest perchance we are being 
deceived by some resemblance of the truth; since it is certain, that he who is deceived, yet lives. And this 
again is not reckoned among those objects of sight that are presented from without, so that the eye may 
be deceived in it; in such way as it is when an oar in the water looks bent, and towers seem to move as 
you sail past them, and a thousand other things that are otherwise than they seem to be: for this is not a 
thing that is discerned by the eye of the flesh. The knowledge by which we know that we live is the most 
inward of all knowledge, of which even the Academic cannot insinuate: Perhaps you are asleep, and do not 
know it, and you see things in your sleep. For who does not know that what people see in dreams is 
precisely like what they see when awake? But he who is certain of the knowledge of his own life, does not 
therein say, I know I am awake, but, I know I am alive; therefore, whether he be asleep or awake, he is 
alive. Nor can he be deceived in that knowledge by dreams; since it belongs to a living man both to sleep 
and to see in sleep. Nor can the Academic again say, in confutation of this knowledge: Perhaps you are 
mad, and do not know it: for what madmen see is precisely like what they also see who are sane; but he 
who is mad is alive. Nor does he answer the Academic by saying, I know I am not mad, but, I know I am 
alive. Therefore he who says he knows he is alive, can neither be deceived nor lie. Let a thousand kinds, 
then, of deceitful objects of sight be presented to him who says, I know I am alive; yet he will fear none of 
them, for he who is deceived yet is alive. But if such things alone pertain to human knowledge, they are 
very few indeed; unless that they can be so multiplied in each kind, as not only not to be few, but to reach 
in the result to infinity. For he who says, I know I am alive, says that he knows one single thing. Further, if 
he says, I know that I know I am alive, now there are two; but that he knows these two is a third thing to 
know. And so he can add a fourth and a fifth, and innumerable others, if he holds out. But since he cannot 
either comprehend an innumerable number by additions of units, or say a thing innumerable times, he 
comprehends this at least, and with perfect certainty, viz. that this is both true and so innumerable that he 
cannot truly comprehend and say its infinite number. This same thing may be noticed also in the case ofa 
will that is certain. For it would be an impudent answer to make to any one who should say, I will to be 
happy, that perhaps you are deceived. And if he should say, I know that I will this, and I know that I know 
it, he can add yet a third to these two, viz. that he knows these two; and a fourth, that he knows that he 
knows these two; and so on ad infinitum. Likewise, if any one were to say, I will not to be mistaken; will it 
not be true, whether he is mistaken or whether he is not, that nevertheless he does will not to be 
mistaken? Would it not be most impudent to say to him, Perhaps you are deceived? when beyond doubt, 
whereinsoever he may be deceived, he is nevertheless not deceived in thinking that he wills not to be 
deceived. And if he says he knows this, he adds any number he chooses of things known, and perceives 
that number to be infinite. For he who says, I will not to be deceived, and I know that I will not to be so, 
and I know that I know it, is able now to set forth an infinite number here also, however awkward may be 
the expression of it. And other things too are to be found capable of refuting the Academics, who contend 
that man can know nothing. But we must restrict ourselves, especially as this is not the subject we have 
undertaken in the present work. There are three books of ours on that subject, written in the early time of 
our conversion, which he who can and will read, and who understands them, will doubtless not be much 
moved by any of the many arguments which they have found out against the discovery of truth. For 
whereas there are two kinds of knowable things,—one, of those things which the mind perceives by the 
bodily senses; the other, of those which it perceives by itself,—these philosophers have babbled much 
against the bodily senses, but have never been able to throw doubt upon those most certain perceptions of 
things true, which the mind knows by itself, such as is that which I have mentioned, I know that I am 
alive. But far be it from us to doubt the truth of what we have learned by the bodily senses; since by them 
we have learned to know the heaven and the earth, and those things in them which are known to us, so 
far as He who created both us and them has willed them to be within our knowledge. Far be it from us too 
to deny, that we know what we have learned by the testimony of others: otherwise we know not that there 
is an ocean; we know not that the lands and cities exist which most copious report commends to us; we 
know not that those men were, and their works, which we have learned by reading history; we know not 
the news that is daily brought us from this quarter or that, and confirmed by consistent and conspiring 
evidence; lastly, we know not at what place or from whom we have been born: since in all these things we 
have believed the testimony of others. And if it is most absurd to say this, then we must confess, that not 


only our own senses, but those of other persons also, have added very much indeed to our knowledge. 


22. All these things, then, both those which the human mind knows by itself, and those which it knows by 
the bodily senses, and those which it has received and knows by the testimony of others, are laid up and 
retained in the storehouse of the memory; and from these is begotten a word that is true when we speak 
what we know, but a word that is before all sound, before all thought of a sound. For the word is then 
most like to the thing known, from which also its image is begotten, since the sight of thinking arises from 
the sight of knowledge; when it is a word belonging to no tongue, but is a true word concerning a true 
thing, having nothing of its own, but wholly derived from that knowledge from which it is born. Nor does 
it signify when he learned it, who speaks what he knows; for sometimes he says it immediately upon 
learning it; provided only that the word is true, i.e. sprung from things that are known. 


CHAPTER 13 


STILL FURTHER OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE KNOWLEDGE AND WORD OF OUR MIND, AND THE 
KNOWLEDGE AND WORD OF GOD 


But is it so, that God the Father, from whom is born the Word that is God of God,—is it so, then, that God 
the Father, in respect to that wisdom which He is to Himself, has learned some things by His bodily 
senses, and others by Himself? Who could say this, who thinks of God, not as a rational animal, but as One 
above the rational soul? So far at least as He can be thought of, by those who place Him above all animals 
and all souls, although they see Him by conjecture through a glass and in an enigma, not yet face to face 
as He is. Is it that God the Father has learned those very things which He knows, not by the body, for He 
has none, but by Himself, from elsewhere from some one? or has stood in need of messengers or 
witnesses that He might know them? Certainly not; since His own perfection enables Him to know all 
things that He knows. No doubt He has messengers, viz. the angels; but not to announce to Him things 
that He knows not, for there is nothing He does not know. But their good lies in consulting the truth about 
their own works. And this it is which is meant by saying that they bring Him word of some things, not that 
He may learn of them, but they of Him by His word without bodily sound. They bring Him word, too, of 
that which He wills, being sent by Him to whomever He wills, and hearing all from Him by that word of 
His, i.e. finding in His truth what themselves are to do: what, to whom, and when, they are to bring word. 
For we too pray to Him, yet do not inform Him what our necessities are. “For your Father knoweth,” says 
His Word, “what things ye have need of, before you ask Him.” Nor did He become acquainted with them, 
so as to know them, at any definite time; but He knew beforehand, without any beginning, all things to 
come in time, and among them also both what we should ask of Him, and when; and to whom He would 
either listen or not listen, and on what subjects. And with respect to all His creatures, both spiritual and 
corporeal, He does not know them because they are, but they are because He knows them. For He was 
not ignorant of what He was about to create; therefore He created because He knew; He did not know 
because He created. Nor did He know them when created in any other way than He knew them when still 
to be created, for nothing accrued to His wisdom from them; but that wisdom remained as it was, while 
they came into existence as it was fitting and when it was fitting. So, too, it is written in the book of 
Ecclesiasticus: “All things are known to Him ere ever they were created: so also after they were 
perfected.” “So,” he says, not otherwise; so were they known to Him, both ere ever they were created, 
and after they were perfected. This knowledge, therefore, is far unlike our knowledge. And the knowledge 
of God is itself also His wisdom, and His wisdom is itself His essence or substance. Because in the 
marvellous simplicity of that nature, it is not one thing to be wise and another to be, but to be wise is to 
be; as we have often said already also in the earlier books. But our knowledge is in most things capable 
both of being lost and of being recovered, because to us to be is not the same as to know or to be wise; 
since it is possible for us to be, even although we know not, neither are wise in that which we have 
learned from elsewhere. Therefore, as our knowledge is unlike that knowledge of God, so is our word also, 
which is born from our knowledge, unlike that Word of God which is born from the essence of the Father. 
And this is as if I should say, born from the Father’s knowledge, from the Father’s wisdom; or still more 
exactly, from the Father who is knowledge, from the Father who is wisdom. 


CHAPTER 14 


THE WORD OF GOD IS IN ALL THINGS EQUAL TO THE FATHER, FROM WHOM IT IS 


23. The Word of God, then, the only-begotten Son of the Father, in all things like and equal to the Father, 
God of God, Light of Light, Wisdom of Wisdom, Essence of Essence, is altogether that which the Father is, 
yet is not the Father, because the one is Son, the other is Father. And hence He knows all that the Father 
knows; but to Him to know, as to be, is from the Father, for to know and to be is there one. And therefore, 
as to be is not to the Father from the Son, so neither is to know. Accordingly, as though uttering Himself, 
the Father begat the Word equal to Himself in all things; for He would not have uttered Himself wholly 
and perfectly, if there were in His Word anything more or less than in Himself. And here that is recognized 
in the highest sense, “Yea, yea; nay, nay.” And therefore this Word is truly truth, since whatever is in that 
knowledge from which it is born is also in itself and whatever is not in that knowledge is not in the Word. 
And this Word can never have anything false, because it is unchangeable, as He is from whom it is. For 
“the Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do.” Through power He cannot do this; 


nor is it infirmity, but strength, by which truth cannot be false. Therefore God the Father knows all things 
in Himself, knows all things in the Son; but in Himself as though Himself, in the Son as though His own 
Word which Word is spoken concerning all those things that are in Himself. Similarly the Son knows all 
things, viz. in Himself, as things which are born of those which the Father knows in Himself, and in the 
Father, as those of which they are born, which the Son Himself knows in Himself. The Father then, and the 
Son know mutually; but the one by begetting, the other by being born. And each of them sees 
simultaneously all things that are in their knowledge, in their wisdom, in their essence: not by parts or 
singly, as though by alternately looking from this side to that, and from that side to this, and again from 
this or that object to this or that object, so as not to be able to see some things without at the same time 
not seeing others; but, as I said, sees all things simultaneously, whereof there is not one that He does not 
always see. 


24. And that word, then, of ours which has neither sound nor thought of sound, but is of that thing in 
seeing which we speak inwardly, and which therefore belongs to no tongue; and hence is in some sort like, 
in this enigma, to that Word of God which is also God; since this too is born of our knowledge, in such 
manner as that also is born of the knowledge of the Father: such a word, I say, of ours, which we find to be 
in some way like that Word, let us not be slow to consider how unlike also it is, as it may be in our power 
to utter it. 


CHAPTER 15 


HOW GREAT IS THE UNLIKENESS BETWEEN OUR WORD AND THE DIVINE WORD. OUR WORD CANNOT BE OR BE 
CALLED ETERNAL 


Is our word, then, born of our knowledge only? Do we not say many things also that we do not know? And 
say them not with doubt, but thinking them to be true; while if perchance they are true in respect to the 
things themselves of which we speak, they are yet not true in respect to our word, because a word is not 
true unless it is born of a thing that is known. In this sense, then, our word is false, not when we lie, but 
when we are deceived. And when we doubt, our word is not yet of the thing of which we doubt, but it is a 
word concerning the doubt itself. For although we do not know whether that is true of which we doubt, 
yet we do know that we doubt; and hence, when we say we doubt, we say a word that is true, for we say 
what we know. And what, too, of its being possible for us to lie? And when we do, certainly we both 
willingly and knowingly have a word that is false, wherein there is a word that is true, viz. that we lie, for 
this we know. And when we confess that we have lied, we speak that which is true; for we say what we 
know, for we know that we lied. But that Word which is God, and can do more than we, cannot do this. For 
it “can do nothing except what it sees the Father do;” and it “speaks not of itself,” but it has from the 
Father all that it speaks, since the Father speaks it in a special way; and the great might of that Word is 
that it cannot lie, because there cannot be there “yea and nay,” but “yea yea, nay nay.” Well, but that is 
not even to be called a word, which is not true. I willingly assent, if so it be. What, then, if our word is true 
and therefore is rightly called a word? Is it the case that, as we can speak of sight of sight, and knowledge 
of knowledge, so we can speak of essence of essence, as that Word of God is especially spoken of, and is 
especially to be spoken of? Why so? Because to us, to be is not the same as to know; since we know many 
things which in some sense live by memory, and so in some sense die by being forgotten: and so, when 
those things are no longer in our knowledge, yet we still are: and while our knowledge has slipped away 
and perished out of our mind, we are still alive. 


25. In respect to those things also which are so known that they can never escape the memory, because 
they are present, and belong to the nature of the mind itself,—as, e.g., the knowing that we are alive (for 
this continues so long as the mind continues; and because the mind continues always, this also continues 
always);—I say, in respect to this and to any other like instances, in which we are the rather to 
contemplate the image of God, it is difficult to make out in what way, although they are always known, yet 
because they are not always also thought of, an eternal word can be spoken respecting them, when our 
word is spoken in our thought. For it is eternal to the soul to live; it is eternal to know that it lives. Yet it is 
not eternal to it to be thinking of its own life, or to be thinking of its own knowledge of its own life; since, 
in entering upon this or that occupation, it will cease to think of this, although it does not cease from 
knowing it. And hence it comes to pass, that if there can be in the mind any knowledge that is eternal, 
while the thought of that knowledge cannot be eternal, and any inner and true word of ours is only said by 
our thought, then God alone can be understood to have a Word that is eternal, and co-eternal with 
Himself. Unless, perhaps, we are to say that the very possibility of thought—since that which is known is 
capable of being truly thought, even at the time when it is not being thought—constitutes a word as 
perpetual as the knowledge itself is perpetual. But how is that a word which is not yet formed in the vision 
of the thought? How will it be like the knowledge of which it is born, if it has not the form of that 
knowledge, and is only now called a word because it can have it? For it is much as if one were to say that 
a word is to be so called because it can be a word. But what is this that can be a word, and is therefore 
already held worthy of the name of a word? What, I say, is this thing that is formable, but not yet formed, 
except a something in our mind, which we toss to and fro by revolving it this way or that, while we think 
of first one thing and then another, according as they are found by or occur to us? And the true word then 
comes into being, when, as | said, that which we toss to and fro by revolving it arrives at that which we 
know, and is formed by that, in taking its entire likeness; so that in what manner each thing is known, in 


that manner also it is thought, i.e. is said in this manner in the heart, without articulate sound, without 
thought of articulate sound, such as no doubt belongs to some particular tongue. And hence if we even 
admit, in order not to dispute laboriously about a name, that this something of our mind, which can be 
formed from our knowledge, is to be already called a word, even before it is so formed, because it is, so to 
say, already formable, who would not see how great would be the unlikeness between it and that Word of 
God, which is so in the form of God, as not to have been formable before it was formed, or to have been 
capable at any time of being formless, but is a simple form, and simply equal to Him from whom it is, and 
with whom it is wonderfully co-eternal? 


CHAPTER 16 


OUR WORD IS NEVER TO BE EQUALLED TO THE DIVINE WORD, NOT EVEN WHEN WE SHALL BE LIKE GOD 


Wherefore that Word of God is in such wise so called, as not to be called a thought of God, lest we believe 
that there is anything in God which can be revolved, so that it at one time receives and at another 
recovers a form, so as to be a word, and again can lose that form and be revolved in some sense 
formlessly. Certainly that excellent master of speech knew well the force of words, and had looked into the 
nature of thought, who said in his poem, “And revolves with himself the varying issues of war,” i.e. thinks 
of them. That Son of God, then, is not called the Thought of God, but the Word of God. For our own 
thought, attaining to what we know, and formed thereby, is our true word. And so the Word of God ought 
to be understood without any thought on the part of God, so that it be understood as the simple form 
itself, but containing nothing formable that can be also unformed. There are, indeed, passages of Holy 
Scripture that speak of God’s thoughts; but this is after the same mode of speech by which the 
forgetfulness of God is also there spoken of, whereas in strict propriety of language there is in Him 
certainly no forgetfulness. 


26. Wherefore, since we have found now in this enigma so great an unlikeness to God and the Word of 
God, wherein yet there was found before some likeness, this, too, must be admitted, that even when we 
shall be like Him, when “we shall see Him as He is” (and certainly he who said this was aware beyond 
doubt of our present unlikeness), not even then shall we be equal to Him in nature. For that nature which 
is made is ever less than that which makes. And at that time our word will not indeed be false, because we 
shall neither lie nor be deceived. Perhaps, too, our thoughts will no longer revolve by passing and 
repassing from one thing to another, but we shall see all our knowledge at once, and at one glance. Still, 
when even this shall have come to pass, if indeed it shall come to pass, the creature which was formable 
will indeed have been formed, so that nothing will be wanting of that form to which it ought to attain; yet 
nevertheless it will not be to be equalled to that simplicity wherein there is not anything formable, which 
has been formed or reformed, but only form; and which being neither formless nor formed, itself is eternal 
and unchangeable substance. 


CHAPTER 17 


HOW THE HOLY SPIRIT IS CALLED LOVE, AND WHETHER HE ALONE IS SO CALLED. THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT IS IN 
THE SCRIPTURES PROPERLY CALLED BY THE NAME OF LOVE 


27. We have sufficiently spoken of the Father and of the Son, so far as was possible for us to see through 
this glass and in this enigma. We must now treat of the Holy Spirit, so far as by God’s gift it is permitted 
to see Him. And the Holy Spirit, according to the Holy Scriptures, is neither of the Father alone, nor of the 
Son alone, but of both; and so intimates to us a mutual love, wherewith the Father and the Son 
reciprocally love one another. But the language of the Word of God, in order to exercise us, has caused 
those things to be sought into with the greater zeal, which do not lie on the surface, but are to be 
scrutinized in hidden depths, and to be drawn out from thence. The Scriptures, accordingly, have not said, 
The Holy Spirit is Love. If they had said so, they would have done away with no small part of this inquiry. 
But they have said, “God is love;” so that it is uncertain and remains to be inquired whether God the 
Father is love, or God the Son, or God the Holy Ghost, or the Trinity itself which is God. For we are not 
going to say that God is called Love because love itself is a substance worthy of the name of God, but 
because it is a gift of God, as it is said to God, “Thou art my patience.” For this is not said because our 
patience is God’s substance, but in that He Himself gives it to us; as it is elsewhere read, “Since from Him 
is my patience.” For the usage of words itself in Scripture sufficiently refutes this interpretation; for 
“Thou art my patience” is of the same kind as “Thou, Lord, art my hope,” and “The Lord my God is my 
mercy,” and many like texts. And it is not said, O Lord my love, or, Thou art my love, or, God my love; but it 
is said thus, “God is love,” as it is said, “God is a Spirit.” And he who does not discern this, must ask 
understanding from the Lord, not an explanation from us; for we cannot say anything more clearly. 


28. “God,” then, “is love;” but the question is, whether the Father, or the Son, or the Holy Spirit, or the 
Trinity itself: because the Trinity is not three Gods, but one God. But I have already argued above in this 
book, that the Trinity, which is God, is not so to be understood from those three things which have been 
set forth in the trinity of our mind, as that the Father should be the memory of all three, and the Son the 
understanding of all three, and the Holy Spirit the love of all three; as though the Father should neither 
understand nor love for Himself, but the Son should understand for Him, and the Holy Spirit love for Him, 


but He Himself should remember only both for Himself and for them; nor the Son remember nor love for 
Himself, but the Father should remember for Him, and the Holy Spirit love for Him, but He Himself 
understand only both for Himself and them; nor likewise that the Holy Spirit should neither remember nor 
understand for Himself, but the Father should remember for Him, and the Son understand for Him, while 
He Himself should love only both for Himself and for them; but rather in this way, that both all and each 
have all three each in His own nature. Nor that these things should differ in them, as in us memory is one 
thing, understanding another, love or charity another, but should be some one thing that is equivalent to 
all, as wisdom itself; and should be so contained in the nature of each, as that He who has it is that which 
He has, as being an unchangeable and simple substance. If all this, then, has been understood, and so far 
as is granted to us to see or conjecture in things so great, has been made patently true, I know not why 
both the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit should not be called Love, and all together one love, just 
as both the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit is called Wisdom, and all together not three, but one 
wisdom. For so also both the Father is God, and the Son God, and the Holy Ghost God, and all three 
together one God. 


29. And yet it is not to no purpose that in this Trinity the Son and none other is called the Word of God, 
and the Holy Spirit and none other the Gift of God, and God the Father alone is He from whom the Word is 
born, and from whom the Holy Spirit principally proceeds. And therefore I have added the word 
principally, because we find that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son also. But the Father gave Him this 
too, not as to one already existing, and not yet having it; but whatever He gave to the only-begotten Word, 
He gave by begetting Him. Therefore He so begat Him as that the common Gift should proceed from Him 
also, and the Holy Spirit should be the Spirit of both. This distinction, then, of the inseparable Trinity is 
not to be merely accepted in passing, but to be carefully considered; for hence it was that the Word of God 
was specially called also the Wisdom of God, although both Father and Holy Spirit are wisdom. If, then, 
any one of the three is to be specially called Love, what more fitting than that it should be the Holy Spirit? 
—namely, that in that simple and highest nature, substance should not be one thing and love another, but 
that substance itself should be love, and love itself should be substance, whether in the Father, or in the 
Son, or in the Holy Spirit; and yet that the Holy Spirit should be specially called Love. 


30. Just as sometimes all the utterances of the Old Testament together in the Holy Scriptures are signified 
by the name of the Law. For the apostle, in citing a text from the prophet Isaiah, where he says, “With 
divers tongues and with divers lips will I speak to this people,” yet prefaced it by, “It is written in the 
Law.” And the Lord Himself says, “It is written in their Law, They hated me without a cause,” whereas this 
is read in the Psalm. And sometimes that which was given by Moses is specially called the Law: as it is 
said, “The Law and the Prophets were until John;” and, “On these two commandments hang all the Law 
and the Prophets.” Here, certainly, that is specially called the Law which was from Mount Sinai. And the 
Psalms, too, are signified under the name of the Prophets; and yet in another place the Saviour Himself 
says, “All things must needs be fulfilled, which are written in the Law, and the Prophets, and the Psalms 
concerning me.” Here, on the other side, He meant the name of Prophets to be taken as not including the 
Psalms. Therefore the Law with the Prophets and the Psalms taken together is called the Law universally, 
and the Law is also specially so called which was given by Moses. Likewise the Prophets are so called in 
common together with the Psalms, and they are also specially so called exclusive of the Psalms. And many 
other instances might be adduced to teach us, that many names of things are both put universally, and 
also specially applied to particular things, were it not that a long discourse is to be avoided in a plain 
case. I have said so much, lest any one should think that it was therefore unsuitable for us to call the Holy 
Spirit Love, because both God the Father and God the Son can be called Love. 


31. As, then, we call the only Word of God specially by the name of Wisdom, although universally both the 
Holy Spirit and the Father Himself is wisdom; so the Holy Spirit is specially called by the name of Love, 
although universally both the Father and the Son are love. But the Word of God, i.e. the only-begotten Son 
of God, is expressly called the Wisdom of God by the mouth of the apostle, where he says, “Christ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God.” But where the Holy Spirit is called Love, is to be found by careful 
scrutiny of the language of John the apostle, who, after saying, “Beloved, let us love one another, for love 
is of God,” has gone on to say, “And every one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth 
not, knoweth not God; for God is love.” Here, manifestly, he has called that love God, which he said was of 
God; therefore God of God is love. But because both the Son is born of God the Father, and the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from God the Father, it is rightly asked which of them we ought here to think is the rather called 
the love that is God. For the Father only is so God as not to be of God; and hence the love that is so God as 
to be of God, is either the Son or the Holy Spirit. But when, in what follows, the apostle had mentioned the 
love of God, not that by which we love Him, but that by which He “loved us, and sent His Son to be a 
propitiator for our sins,” and thereupon had exhorted us also to love one another, and that so God would 
abide in us,—because, namely, he had called God Love; immediately, in his wish to speak yet more 
expressly on the subject, “Hereby,” he says, “know we that we dwell in Him, and He in us, because He 
hath given us of His Spirit.” Therefore the Holy Spirit, of whom He hath given us, makes us to abide in 
God, and Him in us; and this it is that love does. Therefore He is the God that is love. Lastly, a little after, 
when he had repeated the same thing, and had said “God is love,” he immediately subjoined, “And he who 
abideth in love, abideth in God, and God abideth in him;” whence he had said above, “Hereby we know 
that we abide in Him, and He in us, because He hath given us of His Spirit.” He therefore is signified, 
where we read that God is love. Therefore God the Holy Spirit, who proceedeth from the Father, when He 


has been given to man, inflames him to the love of God and of his neighbor, and is Himself love. For man 
has not whence to love God, unless from God; and therefore he says a little after, “Let us love Him, 
because He first loved us.” The Apostle Paul, too, says, “The love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.” 


CHAPTER 18 
NO GIFT OF GOD IS MORE EXCELLENT THAN LOVE 


32. There is no gift of God more excellent than this. It alone distinguishes the sons of the eternal kingdom 
and the sons of eternal perdition. Other gifts, too, are given by the Holy Spirit; but without love they profit 
nothing. Unless, therefore, the Holy Spirit is so far imparted to each, as to make him one who loves God 
and his neighbor, he is not removed from the left hand to the right. Nor is the Spirit specially called the 
Gift, unless on account of love. And he who has not this love, “though he speak with the tongues of men 
and angels, is sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal; and though he have the gift of prophecy, and know all 
mysteries and all knowledge, and though he have all faith, so that he can remove mountains, he is 
nothing; and though he bestow all his goods to feed the poor, and though he give his body to be burned, it 
profiteth him nothing.” How great a good, then, is that without which goods so great bring no one to 
eternal life! But love or charity itself,—for they are two names for one thing,—if he have it that does not 
speak with tongues, nor has the gift of prophecy, nor knows all mysteries and all knowledge, nor gives all 
his goods to the poor, either because he has none to give or because some necessity hinders, nor delivers 
his body to be burned, if no trial of such a suffering overtakes him, brings that man to the kingdom, so 
that faith itself is only rendered profitable by love, since faith without love can indeed exist, but cannot 
profit. And therefore also the Apostle Paul says, “In Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, 
nor uncircumcision, but faith that worketh by love:” so distinguishing it from that faith by which even “the 
devils believe and tremble.” Love, therefore, which is of God and is God, is specially the Holy Spirit, by 
whom the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts, by which love the whole Trinity dwells in us. And 
therefore most rightly is the Holy Spirit, although He is God, called also the gift of God. And by that gift 
what else can properly be understood except love, which brings to God, and without which any other gift 
of God whatsoever does not bring to God? 


CHAPTER 19 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IS CALLED THE GIFT OF GOD IN THE SCRIPTURES. BY THE GIFT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IS MEANT 
THE GIFT WHICH IS THE HOLY SPIRIT. THE HOLY SPIRIT IS SPECIALLY CALLED LOVE, ALTHOUGH NOT ONLY THE 
HOLY SPIRIT IN THE TRINITY IS LOVE 


33. Is this too to be proved, that the Holy Spirit is called in the sacred books the gift of God? If people look 
for this too, we have in the Gospel according to John the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, who says, “If any 
one thirst, let him come to me and drink: he that believeth on me, as the Scripture saith, out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water.” And the evangelist has gone on further to add, “And this He spake of the 
Spirit, which they should receive who believe in Him.” And hence Paul the apostle also says, “And we have 
all been made to drink into one Spirit.” The question then is, whether that water is called the gift of God 
which is the Holy Spirit. But as we find here that this water is the Holy Spirit, so we find elsewhere in the 
Gospel itself that this water is called the gift of God. For when the same Lord was talking with the woman 
of Samaria at the well, to whom He had said, “Give me to drink,” and she had answered that the Jews 
“have no dealings” with the Samaritans, Jesus answered and said unto her, “If thou hadst known the gift 
of God, and who it is that says to thee, Give me to drink, thou wouldest have asked of Him, and He would 
have given thee living water. The woman saith unto Him, Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well 
is deep: whence then hast thou this living water, etc.? Jesus answered and said unto her, Every one that 
drinketh of this water shall thirst again; but whose shall drink of the water that I shall give him, shall 
never thirst; but the water that I shall give him, shall be in him a fountain of water springing up unto 
eternal life.” Because this living water, then, as the evangelist has explained to us, is the Holy Spirit, 
without doubt the Spirit is the gift of God, of which the Lord says here, “If thou hadst known the gift of 
God, and who it is that saith unto thee, Give me to drink, thou wouldest have asked of Him, and He would 
have given thee living water.” For that which is in the one passage, “Out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water,” is in the other, “shall be in him a fountain of water springing up unto eternal life.” 


34. Paul the apostle also says, “To each of us is given grace according to the measure of the gift of Christ;” 
and then, that he might show that by the gift of Christ he meant the Holy Spirit, he has gone on to add, 
“Wherefore He saith, He hath ascended up on high, He hath led captivity captive, and hath given gifts to 
men.” And every one knows that the Lord Jesus, when He had ascended into heaven after the resurrection 
from the dead, gave the Holy Spirit, with whom they who believed were filled, and spake with the tongues 
of all nations. And let no one object that he says gifts, not gift: for he quoted the text from the Psalm. And 
in the Psalm it is read thus, “Thou hast ascended up on high, Thou hast led captivity captive, Thou hast 
received gifts in men.” For so it stands in many mss., especially in the Greek mss., and so we have it 
translated from the Hebrew. The apostle therefore said gifts, as the prophet did, not gift. But whereas the 
prophet said, “Thou hast received gifts in men,” the apostle has preferred saying, “He gave gifts to men:” 
and this in order that the fullest sense may be gathered from both expressions, the one prophetic, the 


other apostolic; because both possess the authority of a divine utterance. For both are true, as well that 
He gave to men, as that He received in men. He gave to men, as the head to His own members: He 
Himself that gave, received in men, no doubt as in His own members; on account of which, namely, His 
own members, He cried from heaven, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” And of which, namely, His 
own members, He says, “Since ye have done it to one of the least of these that are mine, ye have done it 
unto me.” Christ Himself, therefore, both gave from heaven and received on earth. And further, both 
prophet and apostle have said gifts for this reason, because many gifts, which are proper to each, are 
divided in common to all the members of Christ, by the Gift, which is the Holy Spirit. For each severally 
has not all, but some have these and some have those; although all have the Gift itself by which that which 
is proper to each is divided to Him, i.e. the Holy Spirit. For elsewhere also, when he had mentioned many 
gifts, “All these,” he says, “worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to each severally as He 
will.” And this word is found also in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where it is written, “God also bearing 
witness both with signs and wonders, and with divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost.” And so here, 
when he had said, “He ascended up on high, He led captivity captive, He gave gifts to men,” he says 
further, “But that He ascended, what is it but that He also first descended into the lower parts of the 
earth? He who descended is the same also that ascended up far above all heavens, that He might fill all 
things. And He gave some apostles, some prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors and doctors.” 
(This we see is the reason why gifts are spoken of; because, as he says elsewhere, “Are all apostles? are all 
prophets?” etc.) And here he has added, “For the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the building up of the body of Christ.” This is the house which, as the Psalm sings, is built up after the 
captivity; since the house of Christ, which house is called His Church, is built up of those who have been 
rescued from the devil, by whom they were held captive. But He Himself led this captivity captive, who 
conquered the devil. And that he might not draw with him into eternal punishment those who were to 
become the members of the Holy Head, He bound him first by the bonds of righteousness, and then by 
those of might. The devil himself, therefore, is called captivity, which He led captive who ascended up on 
high, and gave gifts to men, or received gifts in men. 


35. And Peter the apostle, as we read in that canonical book, wherein the Acts of the Apostles are 
recorded,—when the hearts of the Jews were troubled as he spake of Christ, and they said, “Brethren, 
what shall we do? tell us,”—said to them, “Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins: and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” And we read 
likewise in the same book, that Simon Magus desired to give money to the apostles, that he might receive 
power from them, whereby the Holy Spirit might be given by the laying on of his hands. And the same 
Peter said to him, “Thy money perish with thee: because thou hast thought to purchase for money the gift 
of God.” And in another place of the same book, when Peter was speaking to Cornelius, and to those who 
were with him, and was announcing and preaching Christ, the Scripture says, “While Peter was still 
speaking these words, the Holy Spirit fell upon all them that heard the word; and they of the circumcision 
that believed, as many as came with Peter, were astonished, because that upon the Gentiles also the gift 
of the Holy Spirit was poured out. For they heard them speak with tongues, and magnify God.” And when 
Peter afterwards was giving an account to the brethren that were at Jerusalem of this act of his, that he 
had baptized those who were not circumcised, because the Holy Spirit, to cut the knot of the question, 
had come upon them before they were baptized, and the brethren at Jerusalem were moved when they 
heard it, he says, after the rest of his words, “And when I began to speak to them, the Holy Spirit fell upon 
them, as upon us in the beginning. And I remembered the word of the Lord, how He said, that John indeed 
baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Spirit. If, therefore, He gave a like gift to them, 
as also to us who believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, who was I, that I could hinder God from giving to them 
the Holy Spirit?” And there are many other testimonies of the Scriptures, which unanimously attest that 
the Holy Spirit is the gift of God, in so far as He is given to those who by Him love God. But it is too long a 
task to collect them all. And what is enough to satisfy those who are not satisfied with those we have 
alleged? 


36. Certainly they must be warned, since they now see that the Holy Spirit is called the gift of God, that 
when they hear of “the gift of the Holy Spirit,” they should recognize therein that mode of speech which is 
found in the words, “In the spoiling of the body of the flesh.” For as the body of the flesh is nothing else 
but the flesh, so the gift of the Holy Spirit is nothing else but the Holy Spirit. He is then the gift of God, so 
far as He is given to those to whom He is given. But in Himself He is God, although He were given to no 
one, because He was God co-eternal with the Father and the Son before He was given to any one. Nor is 
He less than they, because they give, and He is given. For He is given as a gift of God in such way that He 
Himself also gives Himself as being God. For He cannot be said not to be in His own power, of whom it is 
said, “The Spirit bloweth where it listeth;” and the apostle says, as I have already mentioned above, “All 
these things worketh that selfsame Spirit, dividing to every man severally as He will.” We have not here 
the creating of Him that is given, and the rule of them that give, but the concord of the given and the 
givers. 


37. Wherefore, if Holy Scripture proclaims that God is love, and that love is of God, and works this in us 
that we abide in God and He in us, and that hereby we know this, because He has given us of His Spirit, 
then the Spirit Himself is God, who is love. Next, if there be among the gifts of God none greater than 
love, and there is no greater gift of God than the Holy Spirit, what follows more naturally than that He is 
Himself love, who is called both God and of God? And if the love by which the Father loves the Son, and 


the Son loves the Father, ineffably demonstrates the communion of both, what is more suitable than that 
He should be specially called love, who is the Spirit common to both? For this is the sounder thing both to 
believe and to understand, that the Holy Spirit is not alone love in that Trinity, yet is not specially called 
love to no purpose, for the reasons we have alleged; just as He is not alone in that Trinity either a Spirit or 
holy, since both the Father is a Spirit, and the Son is a Spirit; and both the Father is holy, and the Son is 
holy,—as piety doubts not. And yet it is not to no purpose that He is specially called the Holy Spirit; for 
because He is common to both, He is specially called that which both are in common. Otherwise, if in that 
Trinity the Holy Spirit alone is love, then doubtless the Son too turns out to be the Son, not of the Father 
only, but also of the Holy Spirit. For He is both said and read in countless places to be so,—the only- 
begotten Son of God the Father; as that what the apostle says of God the Father is true too: “Who hath 
delivered us from the power of darkness and hath translated us into the kingdom of the Son of His own 
love.” He did not say, “of His own Son.” If He had so said, He would have said it most truly, just as He did 
say it most truly, because He has often said it; but He says, “the Son of His own love.” Therefore He is the 
Son also of the Holy Spirit, if there is in that Trinity no love in God except the Holy Spirit. And if this is 
most absurd, it remains that the Holy Spirit is not alone therein love, but is specially so called for the 
reasons I have sufficiently set forth; and that the words, “Son of His own love,” mean nothing else than 
His own beloved Son,—the Son, in short, of His own substance. For the love in the Father, which is in His 
ineffably simple nature, is nothing else than His very nature and substance itself,—as we have already 
often said, and are not ashamed of often repeating. And hence the “Son of His love,” is none other than 
He who is born of His substance. 


CHAPTER 20 


AGAINST EUNOMIUS, SAYING THAT THE SON OF GOD IS THE SON, NOT OF HIS NATURE, BUT OF HIS WILL. 
EPILOGUE TO WHAT HAS BEEN SAID ALREADY 


38. Wherefore the logic of Eunomius, from whom the Eunomian heretics sprang, is ridiculous. For when 
he could not understand, and would not believe, that the only-begotten Word of God, by which all things 
were made is the Son of God by nature,—i.e. born of the substance of the Father—he alleged that He was 
not the Son of His own nature or substance or essence, but the Son of the will of God; so as to mean to 
assert that the will by which he begot the Son was something accidental [and optional] to God,—to wit, in 
that way that we ourselves sometimes will something which before we did not will, as though it was not 
for these very things that our nature is perceived to be changeable,—a thing which far be it from us to 
believe of God. For it is written, “Many are the thoughts in the heart of man, but the counsel of the Lord 
abideth for ever,” for no other reason except that we may understand or believe that as God is eternal, so 
is His counsel for eternity, and therefore unchangeable, as He himself is. And what is said of thoughts can 
most truly be said also of the will: there are many wills in the heart of man, but the will of the Lord 
abideth for ever. Some, again, to escape saying that the only-begotten Word is the Son of the counsel or 
will of God, have affirmed the same Word to be the counsel or will itself of the Father. But it is better in 
my judgment to say counsel of counsel, and will of will, as substance of substance, wisdom of wisdom, that 
we may not be led into that absurdity, which we have refuted already, and say that the Son makes the 
Father wise or willing, if the Father has not in His own substance either counsel or will. It was certainly a 
sharp answer that somebody gave to the heretic, who most subtly asked him whether God begat the Son 
willingly or unwillingly, in order that if he said unwillingly, it would follow most absurdly that God was 
miserable; but if willingly, he would forthwith infer, as though by an invincible reason, that at which he 
was aiming, viz. that He was the Son, not of His nature, but of His will. But that other, with great 
wakefulness, demanded of him in turn, whether God the Father was God willingly or unwillingly; in order 
that if he answered unwillingly, that misery would follow, which to believe of God is sheer madness; and if 
he said willingly, it would be replied to him, Then He is God too by His own will, not by His nature. What 
remained, then, except that he should hold his peace, and discern that he was himself bound by his own 
question in an insoluble bond? But if any person in the Trinity is also to be specially called the will of God, 
this name, like love, is better suited to the Holy Spirit; for what else is love, except will? 


39. I see that my argument in this book respecting the Holy Spirit, according to the Holy Scripture, is 
quite enough for faithful men who know already that the Holy Spirit is God, and not of another substance, 
nor less than the Father and the Son,—as we have shown to be true in the former books, according to the 
same Scriptures. We have reasoned also from the creature which God made, and, as far as we could, have 
warned those who demand a reason on such subjects to behold and understand His invisible things, so far 
as they could, by those things which are made and especially by the rational or intellectual creature which 
is made after the image of God; through which glass, so to say, they might discern as far as they could, if 
they could, the Trinity which is God, in our own memory, understanding, will. Which three things, if any 
one intelligently regards as by nature divinely appointed in his own mind, and remembers by memory, 
contemplates by understanding, embraces by love, how great a thing that is in the mind, whereby even 
the eternal and unchangeable nature can be recollected, beheld, desired, doubtless that man finds an 
image of that highest Trinity. And he ought to refer the whole of his life to the remembering, seeing, 
loving that highest Trinity, in order that he may recollect, contemplate, be delighted by it. But I have 
warned him, so far as seemed sufficient, that he must not so compare this image thus wrought by that 
Trinity, and by his own fault changed for the worse, to that same Trinity as to think it in all points like to 
it, but rather that he should discern in that likeness, of whatever sort it be, a great unlikeness also. 


CHAPTER 21 


OF THE LIKENESS OF THE FATHER AND OF THE SON ALLEGED TO BE IN OUR MEMORY AND UNDERSTANDING. 
OF THE LIKENESS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IN OUR WILL OR LOVE 


40. I have undoubtedly taken pains so far as I could, not indeed so that the thing might be seen face to 
face, but that it might be seen by this likeness in an enigma, in how small a degree soever, by conjecture, 
in our memory and understanding, to intimate God the Father and God the Son: i.e. God the begetter, who 
has in some way spoken by His own co-eternal Word all things that He has in His substance; and God His 
Word Himself, who Himself has nothing either more or less in substance than is in Him, who, not lyingly 
but truly, hath begotten the Word; and I have assigned to memory everything that we know, even if we 
were not thinking of it, but to understanding the formation after a certain special mode of the thought. 
For we are usually said to understand what, by thinking of it, we have found to be true; and this it is again 
that we leave in the memory. But that is a still more hidden depth of our memory, wherein we found this 
also first when we thought of it, and wherein an inner word is begotten such as belongs to no tongue,—as 
it were, knowledge of knowledge, vision of vision, and understanding which appears in [reflective] 
thought; of understanding which had indeed existed before in the memory, but was latent there, although, 
unless the thought itself had also some sort of memory of its own, it would not return to those things 
which it had left in the memory while it turned to think of other things. 


41. But I have shown nothing in this enigma respecting the Holy Spirit such as might appear to be like 
Him, except our own will, or love, or affection, which is a stronger will, since our will which we have 
naturally is variously affected, according as various objects are adjacent or occur to it, by which we are 
attracted or offended. What, then, is this? Are we to say that our will, when it is right, knows not what to 
desire, what to avoid? Further, if it knows, doubtless then it has a kind of knowledge of its own, such as 
cannot be without memory and understanding. Or are we to listen to any one who should say that love 
knows not what it does, which does not do wrongly? As, then, there are both understanding and love in 
that primary memory wherein we find provided and stored up that to which we can come in thought, 
because we find also those two things there, when we find by thinking that we both understand and love 
anything; which things were there too when we were not thinking of them: and as there are memory and 
love in that understanding, which is formed by thought, which true word we say inwardly without the 
tongue of any nation when we say what we know; for the gaze of our thought does not return to anything 
except by remembering it, and does not care to return unless by loving it: so love, which combines the 
vision brought about in the memory, and the vision of the thought formed thereby, as if parent and 
offspring, would not know what to love rightly unless it had a knowledge of what it desired, which it 
cannot have without memory and understanding. 


CHAPTER 22 


HOW GREAT THE UNLIKENESS IS BETWEEN THE IMAGE OF THE TRINITY WHICH WE HAVE FOUND IN 
OURSELVES, AND THE TRINITY ITSELF 


42. But since these are in one person, as man is, some one may Say to us, These three things, memory, 
understanding, and love, are mine, not their own; neither do they do that which they do for themselves, 
but for me, or rather I do it by them. For it is I who remember by memory, and understand by 
understanding, and love by love: and when I direct the mind’s eye to my memory, and so say in my heart 
the thing I know, and a true word is begotten of my knowledge, both are mine, both the knowledge 
certainly and the word. For it is I who know, and it is I who say in my heart the thing I know. And when I 
come to find in my memory by thinking that I understand and love anything, which understanding and 
love were there also before I thought thereon, it is my own understanding and my own love that I find in 
my own memory, whereby it is I that understand, and I that love, not those things themselves. Likewise, 
when my thought is mindful, and wills to return to those things which it had left in the memory, and to 
understand and behold them, and say them inwardly, it is my own memory that is mindful, and it is my 
own, not its will, wherewith it wills. When my very love itself, too, remembers and understands what it 
ought to desire and what to avoid, it remembers by my, not by its own memory; and understands that 
which it intelligently loves by my, not by its own, understanding. In brief, by all these three things, it is I 
that remember, I that understand, I that love, who am neither memory, nor understanding, nor love, but 
who have them. These things, then, can be said by a single person, which has these three, but is not these 
three. But in the simplicity of that Highest Nature, which is God, although there is one God, there are 
three persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER 23 


AUGUSTIN DWELLS STILL FURTHER ON THE DISPARITY BETWEEN THE TRINITY WHICH IS IN MAN, AND THE 
TRINITY WHICH IS GOD. THE TRINITY IS NOW SEEN THROUGH A GLASS BY THE HELP OF PAITH, THAT IT MAY 
HEREAFTER BE MORE CLEARLY SEEN IN THE PROMISED SIGHT FACE TO FACE 


43. A thing itself, then, which is a trinity is different from the image of a trinity in some other thing; by 
reason of which image, at the same time that also in which these three things are is called an image; just 
as both the panel, and the picture painted on it, are at the same time called an image; but by reason of the 


picture painted on it, the panel also is called by the name of image. But in that Highest Trinity, which is 
incomparably above all things, there is so great an indivisibility, that whereas a trinity of men cannot be 
called one man, in that, there both is said to be and is one God, nor is that Trinity in one God, but it is one 
God. Nor, again, as that image in the case of man has these three things but is one person, so is it with the 
Trinity; but therein are three persons, the Father of the Son, and the Son of the Father, and the Spirit of 
both Father and Son. For although the memory in the case of man, and especially that memory which 
beasts have not—viz. the memory by which things intelligible are so contained as that they have not 
entered that memory through the bodily senses—has in this image of the Trinity, in proportion to its own 
small measure, a likeness of the Father, incomparably unequal, yet of some sort, whatever it be: and 
likewise the understanding in the case of man, which by the purpose of the thought is formed thereby, 
when that which is known is said, and there is a word of the heart belonging to no tongue, has in its own 
great disparity some likeness of the Son; and love in the case of man proceeding from knowledge, and 
combining memory and understanding, as though common to parent and offspring, whereby it is 
understood to be neither parent nor offspring, has in that image, some, however exceedingly unequal, 
likeness of the Holy Spirit: it is nevertheless not the case, that, as in that image of the Trinity, these three 
are not one man, but belong to one man, so in the Highest Trinity itself, of which this is an image, these 
three belong to one God, but they are one God, and these are three persons, not one. A thing certainly 
wonderfully ineffable, or ineffably wonderful, that while this image of the Trinity is one person, but the 
Highest Trinity itself is three persons, yet that Trinity of three persons is more indivisible than this of one. 
For that [Trinity], in the nature of the Divinity, or perhaps better Deity, is that which it is, and is mutually 
and always unchangeably equal: and there was no time when it was not, or when it was otherwise; and 
there will be no time when it will not be, or when it will be otherwise. But these three that are in the 
inadequate image, although they are not separate in place, for they are not bodies, yet are now in this life 
mutually separate in magnitude. For that there are therein no several bulks, does not hinder our seeing 
that memory is greater than understanding in one man, but the contrary in another; and that in yet 
another these two are overpassed by the greatness of love; and this whether the two themselves are or 
are not equal to one another. And so each two by each one, and each one by each two, and each one by 
each one: the less are surpassed by the greater. And when they have been healed of all infirmity, and are 
mutually equal, not even then will that thing which by grace will not be changed, be made equal to that 
which by nature cannot change, because the creature cannot be equalled to the Creator, and when it shall 
be healed from all infirmity, will be changed. 


44. But when the sight shall have come which is promised anew to us face to face, we shall see this not 
only incorporeal but also absolutely indivisible and truly unchangeable Trinity far more clearly and 
certainly than we now see its image which we ourselves are: and yet they who see through this glass and 
in this enigma, as it is permitted in this life to see, are not those who behold in their own mind the things 
which we have set in order and pressed upon them; but those who see this as if an image, so as to be able 
to refer what they see, in some way be it what it may, to Him whose image it is, and to see that also by 
conjecturing, which they see through the image by beholding, since they cannot yet see face to face. For 
the apostle does not say, We see now a glass, but, We see now through a glass. 


CHAPTER 24 
THE INFIRMITY OF THE HUMAN MIND 


They, then, who see their own mind, in whatever way that is possible, and in it that Trinity of which I have 
treated as I could in many ways, and yet do not believe or understand it to be an image of God, see indeed 
a glass, but do not so far see through the glass Him who is now to be seen through the glass, that they do 
not even know the glass itself which they see to be a glass, i.e. an image. And if they knew this, perhaps 
they would feel that He too whose glass this is, should by it be sought, and somehow provisionally be 
seen, an unfeigned faith purging their hearts, that He who is now seen through a glass may be able to be 
seen face to face. And if they despise this faith that purifies the heart, what do they accomplish by 
understanding the most subtle disputes concerning the nature of the human mind, unless that they be 
condemned also by the witness of their own understanding? And they would certainly not so fail in 
understanding, and hardly arrive at anything certain, were they not involved in penal darkness, and 
burdened with the corruptible body that presses down the soul. And for what demerit save that of sin is 
this evil inflicted on them? Wherefore, being warned by the magnitude of so great an evil, they ought to 
follow the Lamb that taketh away the sins of the world. 


CHAPTER 25 


THE QUESTION WHY THE HOLY SPIRIT IS NOT BEGOTTEN, AND HOW HE PROCEEDS FROM THE FATHER AND THE 
SON, WILL ONLY BE UNDERSTOOD WHEN WE ARE IN BLISS 


For if any belong to Him, although far duller in intellect than those, yet when they are freed from the body 
at the end of this life, the envious powers have no right to hold them. For that Lamb that was slain by 
them without any debt of sin has conquered them; but not by the might of power before He had done so 
by the righteousness of blood. And free accordingly from the power of the devil, they are borne up by holy 
angels, being set free from all evils by the mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus. Since by the 


harmonious testimony of the Divine Scriptures, both Old and New, both those by which Christ was 
foretold, and those by which He was announced, there is no other name under heaven whereby men must 
be saved. And when purged from all contagion of corruption, they are placed in peaceful abodes until they 
take their bodies again, their own, but now incorruptible, to adorn, not to burden them. For this is the will 
of the best and most wise Creator, that the spirit of a man, when piously subject to God, should have a 
body happily subject, and that this happiness should last for ever. 


45. There we shall see the truth without any difficulty, and shall enjoy it to the full, most clear and most 
certain. Nor shall we be inquiring into anything by a mind that reasons, but shall discern by a mind that 
contemplates, why the Holy Spirit is not a Son, although He proceeds from the Father. In that light there 
will be no place for inquiry: but here, by experience itself it has appeared to me so difficult,—as beyond 
doubt it will likewise appear to them also who shall carefully and intelligently read what I have written,— 
that although in the second book I promised that I would speak thereof in another place, yet as often as I 
have desired to illustrate it by the creaturely image of it which we ourselves are, so often, let my meaning 
be of what sort it might, did adequate utterance entirely fail me; nay, even in my very meaning I felt that I 
had attained to endeavor rather than accomplishment. I had indeed found in one person, such as is a man, 
an image of that Highest Trinity, and had desired, especially in the ninth book, to illustrate and render 
more intelligible the relation of the Three Persons by that which is subject to time and change. But three 
things belonging to one person cannot suit those Three Persons, as man’s purpose demands; and this we 
have demonstrated in this fifteenth book. 


CHAPTER 26 


THE HOLY SPIRIT TWICE GIVEN BY CHRIST. THE PROCESSION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT FROM THE FATHER AND 
FROM THE SON IS APART FROM TIME, NOR CAN HE BE CALLED THE SON OF BOTH 


Further, in that Highest Trinity which is God, there are no intervals of time, by which it could be shown, or 
at least inquired, whether the Son was born of the Father first and then afterwards the Holy Spirit 
proceeded from both; since Holy Scripture calls Him the Spirit of both. For it is He of whom the apostle 
says, “But because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of His Son into your hearts:” and it is He of 
whom the same Son says, “For it is not ye who speak, but the Spirit of your Father who speaketh in you.” 
And it is proved by many other testimonies of the Divine Word, that the Spirit, who is specially called in 
the Trinity the Holy Spirit, is of the Father and of the Son: of whom likewise the Son Himself says, “Whom 
I will send unto you from the Father;” and in another place, “Whom the Father will send in my name.” And 
we are so taught that He proceeds from both, because the Son Himself says, He proceeds from the Father. 
And when He had risen from the dead, and had appeared to His disciples, “He breathed upon them, and 
said, Receive the Holy Ghost,” so as to show that He proceeded also from Himself. And Itself is that very 
“power that went out from Him,” as we read in the Gospel, “and healed them all.” 


46. But the reason why, after His resurrection, He both gave the Holy Spirit, first on earth, and afterwards 
sent Him from heaven, is in my judgment this: that “love is shed abroad in our hearts,” by that Gift itself, 
whereby we love God and our neighbors, according to those two commandments, “on which hang all the 
law and the prophets.” And Jesus Christ, in order to signify this, gave to them the Holy Spirit, once upon 
earth, on account of the love of our neighbor, and a second time from heaven, on account of the love of 
God. And if some other reason may perhaps be given for this double gift of the Holy Spirit, at any rate we 
ought not to doubt that the same Holy Spirit was given when Jesus breathed upon them, of whom He by 
and by says, “Go, baptize all nations in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit,” 
where this Trinity is especially commended to us. It is therefore He who was also given from heaven on 
the day of Pentecost, i.e. ten days after the Lord ascended into heaven. How, therefore, is He not God, 
who gives the Holy Spirit? Nay, how great a God is He who gives God! For no one of His disciples gave the 
Holy Spirit, since they prayed that He might come upon those upon whom they laid their hands: they did 
not give Him themselves. And the Church preserves this custom even now in the case of her rulers. Lastly, 
Simon Magus also, when he offered the apostles money, does not say, “Give me also this power, that I may 
give” the Holy Spirit; but, “that on whomsoever I may lay my hands, he may receive the Holy Spirit.” 
Because neither had the Scriptures said before, And Simon, seeing that the apostles gave the Holy Spirit; 
but it had said, “And Simon, seeing that the Holy Spirit was given by the laying on of the apostles’ hands.” 
Therefore also the Lord Jesus Christ Himself not only gave the Holy Spirit as God, but also received it as 
man, and therefore He is said to be full of grace, and of the Holy Spirit. And in the Acts of the Apostles it 
is more plainly written of Him, “Because God anointed Him with the Holy Spirit.” Certainly not with 
visible oil but with the gift of grace which is signified by the visible ointment wherewith the Church 
anoints the baptized. And Christ was certainly not then anointed with the Holy Spirit, when He, as a dove, 
descended upon Him at His baptism. For at that time He deigned to prefigure His body, i.e. His Church, in 
which especially the baptized receive the Holy Spirit. But He is to be understood to have been then 
anointed with that mystical and invisible unction, when the Word of God was made flesh, i.e. when human 
nature, without any precedent merits of good works, was joined to God the Word in the womb of the 
Virgin, so that with it it became one person. Therefore it is that we confess Him to have been born of the 
Holy Spirit and of the Virgin Mary. For it is most absurd to believe Him to have received the Holy Spirit 
when He was near thirty years old: for at that age He was baptized by John; but that He came to baptism 
as without any sin at all, so not without the Holy Spirit. For if it was written of His servant and forerunner 


John himself, “He shall be filled with the Holy Spirit, even from his mother’s womb,” because, although 
generated by his father, yet he received the Holy Spirit when formed in the womb; what must be 
understood and believed of the man Christ, of whose flesh the very conception was not carnal, but 
spiritual? Both natures, too, as well the human as the divine, are shown in that also that is written of Him, 
that He received of the Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, and shed forth the Holy Spirit: seeing that 
He received as man, and shed forth as God. And we indeed can receive that gift according to our small 
measure, but assuredly we cannot shed it forth upon others; but, that this may be done, we invoke over 
them God, by whom this is accomplished. 


47. Are we therefore able to ask whether the Holy Spirit had already proceeded from the Father when the 
Son was born, or had not yet proceeded; and when He was born, proceeded from both, wherein there is 
no such thing as distinct times: just as we have been able to ask, in a case where we do find times, that 
the will proceeds from the human mind first, in order that that may be sought which, when found, may be 
called offspring; which offspring being already brought forth or born, that will is made perfect, resting in 
this end, so that what had been its desire when seeking, is its love when enjoying; which love now 
proceeds from both, i.e. from the mind that begets, and from the notion that is begotten, as if from parent 
and offspring? These things it is absolutely impossible to ask in this case, where nothing is begun in time, 
so as to be perfected in a time following. Wherefore let him who can understand the generation of the Son 
from the Father without time, understand also the procession of the Holy Spirit from both without time. 
And let him who can understand, in that which the Son says, “As the Father hath life in Himself, so hath 
He given to the Son to have life in Himself,” not that the Father gave life to the Son already existing 
without life, but that He so begat Him apart from time, that the life which the Father gave to the Son by 
begetting Him is co-eternal with the life of the Father who gave it: let him, I say, understand, that as the 
Father has in Himself that the Holy Spirit should proceed from Him, so has He given to the Son that the 
same Holy Spirit should proceed from Him, and be both apart from time: and that the Holy Spirit is so 
said to proceed from the Father as that it be understood that His proceeding also from the Son, is a 
property derived by the Son from the Father. For if the Son has of the Father whatever He has, then 
certainly He has of the Father, that the Holy Spirit proceeds also from Him. But let no one think of any 
times therein which imply a sooner and a later; because these things are not there at all. How, then, 
would it not be most absurd to call Him the Son of both: when, just as generation from the Father, without 
any changeableness of nature, gives to the Son essence, without beginning of time; so procession from 
both, without any changeableness of nature, gives to the Holy Spirit essence without beginning of time? 
For while we do not say that the Holy Spirit is begotten, yet we do not therefore dare to say that He is 
unbegotten, lest any one suspect in this word either two Fathers in that Trinity, or two who are not from 
another. For the Father alone is not from another, and therefore He alone is called unbegotten, not indeed 
in the Scriptures, but in the usage of disputants, who employ such language as they can on so great a 
subject. And the Son is born of the Father; and the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father principally, the 
Father giving the procession without any interval of time, yet in common from both [Father and Son]. But 
He would be called the Son of the Father and of the Son, if—a thing abhorrent to the feeling of all sound 
minds—both had begotten Him. Therefore the Spirit of both is not begotten of both, but proceeds from 
both. 


CHAPTER 27 


WHAT IT IS THAT SUFFICES HERE TO SOLVE THE QUESTION WHY THE SPIRIT IS NOT SAID TO BE BEGOTTEN, AND 
WHY THE FATHER ALONE IS UNBEGOTTEN. WHAT THEY OUGHT TO DO WHO DO NOT UNDERSTAND THESE 
THINGS 


48. But because it is most difficult to distinguish generation from procession in that co-eternal, and equal, 
and incorporeal, and ineffably unchangeable and indivisible Trinity, let it suffice meanwhile to put before 
those who are not able to be drawn on further, what we said upon this subject in a sermon to be delivered 
in the ears of Christian people, and after saying wrote it down. For when, among other things, I had 
taught them by testimonies of the Holy Scriptures that the Holy Spirit proceeds from both, I continue: “If, 
then, the Holy Spirit proceeds both from the Father and from the Son, why did the Son say, He proceedeth 
from the Father?’ Why, think you, except as He is wont to refer to Him, that also which is His own, from 
whom also He Himself is? Whence also is that which He saith, My doctrine is not mine own, but His that 
sent me?’ If, therefore, it is His doctrine that is here understood, which yet He said was not His own, but 
His that sent Him, how much more is it there to be understood that the Holy Spirit proceeds also from 
Himself, where He so says, He proceedeth from the Father, as not to say, He proceedeth not from me? 
From Him, certainly, from whom the Son had his Divine nature, for He is God of God, He has also, that 
from Him too proceeds the Holy Spirit; and hence the Holy Spirit has from the Father Himself, that He 
should proceed from the Son also, as He proceeds from the Father. Here, too, in some way may this also 
be understood, so far as it can be understood by such as we are, why the Holy Spirit is not said to be born, 
but rather to proceed; since if He, too, was called a Son, He would certainly be called the Son of both, 
which is most absurd, since no one is son of two, save of father and mother. But far be it from us to 
surmise any such thing as this between God the Father and God the Son. Because not even the son of men 
proceeds at the same time from both father and mother; but when he proceeds from the father into the 
mother, he does not at that time proceed from the mother; and when he proceeds from the mother into 
this present light, he does not at that time proceed from the father. But the Holy Spirit does not proceed 


from the Father into the Son, and from the Son proceed to sanctify the creature, but proceeds at once 
from both; although the Father has given this to the Son, that He should proceed, as from Himself, so also 
from Him. For we cannot say that the Holy Spirit is not life, while the Father is life, and the Son is life: and 
hence as the Father, while He has life in Himself, has given also to the Son to have life in Himself; so has 
He given also to Him that life should proceed from Him, as it also proceeds from Himself.” I have 
transferred this from that sermon into this book, but I was speaking to believers, not to unbelievers. 


49. But if they are not competent to gaze upon this image, and to see how true these things are which are 
in their mind, and yet which are not so three as to be three persons, but all three belong to a man who is 
one person; why do they not believe what they find in the sacred books respecting that highest Trinity 
which is God, rather than insist on the clearest reason being rendered them, which cannot be 
comprehended by the human mind, dull and infirm as it is? And to be sure, when they have steadfastly 
believed the Holy Scriptures as most true witnesses, let them strive, by praying and seeking and living 
well, that they may understand, i.e. that so far as it can be seen, that may be seen by the mind which is 
held fast by faith. Who would forbid this? Nay, who would not rather exhort them to it? But if they think 
they ought to deny that these things are, because they, with their blind minds, cannot discern them, they, 
too, who are blind from their birth, ought to deny that there is a sun. The light then shineth in darkness; 
but if the darkness comprehend it not, let them first be illuminated by the gift of God, that they may be 
believers, and let them begin to be light in comparison with the unbelievers; and when this foundation is 
first laid, let them be built up to see what they believe, that at some time they may be able to see. For 
some things are so believed, that they cannot be seen at all. For Christ is not to be seen a second time on 
the cross; but unless this be believed which has been so done and seen, that it is not now to be hoped for 
as about to be and to be seen, there is no coming to Christ, such as without end He is to be seen. But as 
far as relates to the discerning in some way by the understanding that highest, ineffable, incorporeal, and 
unchangeable nature the sight of the human mind can nowhere better exercise itself, so only that the rule 
of faith govern it, than in that which man himself has in his own nature better than the other animals, 
better also than the other parts of his own soul, which is the mind itself, to which has been assigned a 
certain sight of things invisible, and to which, as though honorably presiding in a higher and inner place, 
the bodily senses also bring word of all things, that they may be judged, and than which there is no 
higher, to which it is to be subject, and by which it is to be governed, except God. 


50. But among these many things which I have now said, and of which there is nothing that I dare to 
profess myself to have said worthy of the ineffableness of that highest Trinity, but rather to confess that 
the wonderful knowledge of Him is too great for me, and that I cannot attain to it: O thou, my soul, where 
dost thou feel thyself to be? where dost thou lie? where dost thou stand? until all thy infirmities be healed 
by Him who has forgiven all thy iniquities. Thou perceivest thyself assuredly to be in that inn whither that 
Samaritan brought him whom he found with many wounds inflicted by thieves, half-dead. And yet thou 
hast seen many things that are true, not by those eyes by which colored objects are seen, but by those for 
which he prayed who said, “Let mine eyes behold the things that are equal.” Certainly, then, thou hast 
seen many things that are true, and hast distinguished them from that light by the light of which thou hast 
seen them. Lift up thine eyes to the light itself, and fix them upon it if thou canst. For so thou wilt see how 
the birth of the Word of God differs from the procession of the Gift of God, on account of which the only- 
begotten Son did not say that the Holy Spirit is begotten of the Father, otherwise He would be His brother, 
but that he proceeds from Him. Whence, since the Spirit of both is a kind of consubstantial communion of 
Father and Son, He is not called, far be it from us to say so, the Son of both. But thou canst not fix thy 
sight there, so as to discern this lucidly and clearly; I know thou canst not. I say the truth, I say to myself, 
I know what I cannot do; yet that light itself shows to thee these three things in thyself, wherein thou 
mayest recognize an image of the highest Trinity itself, which thou canst not yet contemplate with steady 
eye. Itself shows to thee that there is in thee a true word, when it is born of thy knowledge, i.e. when we 
say what we know: although we neither utter nor think of any articulate word that is significant in any 
tongue of any nation, but our thought is formed by that which we know; and there is in the mind’s eye of 
the thinker an image resembling that thought which the memory contained, will or love as a third 
combining these two as parent and offspring. And he who can, sees and discerns that this will proceeds 
indeed from thought (for no one wills that of which he is absolutely ignorant what or of what sort it is), yet 
is not an image of the thought: and so that there is insinuated in this intelligible thing a sort of difference 
between birth and procession, since to behold by thought is not the same as to desire, or even to enjoy 
will. Thou, too, hast been able [to discern this], although thou hast not been, neither art, able to unfold 
with adequate speech what, amidst the clouds of bodily likenesses, which cease not to flit up and down 
before human thoughts, thou hast scarcely seen. But that light which is not thyself shows thee this too, 
that these incorporeal likenesses of bodies are different from the truth, which, by rejecting them, we 
contemplate with the understanding. These, and other things similarly certain, that light hath shown to 
thine inner eyes. What reason, then, is there why thou canst not see that light itself with steady eye, 
except certainly infirmity? And what has produced this in thee, except iniquity? Who, then, is it that 
healeth all thine infirmities, unless it be He that forgiveth all thine iniquities? And therefore I will now at 
length finish this book by a prayer better than by an argument. 


CHAPTER 28 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE BOOK WITH A PRAYER, AND AN APOLOGY FOR MULTITUDE OF WORDS 


51. O Lord our God, we believe in Thee, the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit. For the Truth would 
not say, Go, baptize all nations in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, unless 
Thou wast a Trinity. Nor wouldest thou, O Lord God, bid us to be baptized in the name of Him who is not 
the Lord God. Nor would the divine voice have said, Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one God, unless 
Thou wert so a Trinity as to be one Lord God. And if Thou, O God, wert Thyself the Father, and wert 
Thyself the Son, Thy Word Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit your gift, we should not read in the book of 
truth, “God sent His Son;” nor wouldest Thou, O Only-begotten, say of the Holy Spirit, “Whom the Father 
will send in my name;” and, “Whom I will send to you from the Father.” Directing my purpose by this rule 
of faith, so far as I have been able, so far as Thou hast made me to be able, I have sought Thee, and have 
desired to see with my understanding what I believed; and I have argued and labored much. O Lord my 
God, my one hope, hearken to me, lest through weariness I be unwilling to seek Thee, “but that I may 
always ardently seek Thy face.” Do Thou give strength to seek, who hast made me find Thee, and hast 
given the hope of finding Thee more and more. My strength and my infirmity are in Thy sight: preserve 
the one, and heal the other. My knowledge and my ignorance are in Thy sight; where Thou hast opened to 
me, receive me as I enter; where Thou hast closed, open to me as I knock. May I remember Thee, 
understand Thee, love Thee. Increase these things in me, until Thou renewest me wholly. I know it is 
written, “In the multitude of speech, thou shalt not escape sin.” But O that I might speak only in 
preaching Thy word, and in praising Thee! Not only should I so flee from sin, but I should earn good 
desert, however much I so spake. For a man blessed of Thee would not enjoin a sin upon his own true son 
in the faith, to whom he wrote, “Preach the word: be instant in season, out of season.” Are we to say that 
he has not spoken much, who was not silent about Thy word, O Lord, not only in season, but out of 
season? But therefore it was not much, because it was only what was necessary. Set me free, O God, from 
that multitude of speech which I suffer inwardly in my soul, wretched as it is in Thy sight, and flying for 
refuge to Thy mercy; for I am not silent in thoughts, even when silent in words. And if, indeed, I thought of 
nothing save what pleased Thee, certainly I would not ask Thee to set me free from such multitude of 
speech. But many are my thoughts, such as Thou knowest, “thoughts of man, since they are vain.” Grant 
to me not to consent to them; and if ever they delight me, nevertheless to condemn them, and not to dwell 
in them, as though I slumbered. Nor let them so prevail in me, as that anything in my acts should proceed 
from them; but at least let my opinions, let my conscience, be safe from them, under Thy protection. When 
the wise man spake of Thee in his book, which is now called by the special name of Ecclesiasticus, “We 
speak,” he said, “much, and yet come short; and in sum of words, He is all.” When, therefore, we shall 
have come to Thee, these very many things that we speak, and yet come short, will cease; and Thou, as 
One, wilt remain “all in all.” And we shall say one thing without end, in praising Thee in One, ourselves 
also made one in Thee. O Lord the one God, God the Trinity, whatever I have said in these books that is of 
Thine, may they acknowledge who are Thine; if anything of my own, may it be pardoned both by Thee and 
by those who are Thine. Amen. 


The Enchiridion 


ADDRESSED TO LAURENTIUS; 
BEING A TREATISE ON FAITH, HOPE AND LOVE. 
TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR J. F. SHAW, LONDONDERRY. 


ARGUMENT 


Laurentius having asked Augustin to furnish him with a handbook of Christian doctrine, containing in 
brief compass answers to several questions which he had proposed, Augustin shows him that these 
questions can be fully answered by any one who knows the proper objects of faith, hope, and love. He 
then proceeds, in the first part of the work (Chap. Ix cxiii.), to expound the objects of faith, taking as his 
text the Apostles’ Creed; and in the course of this exposition, besides refuting divers heresies, he throws 
out many observations on the conduct of life. The second part of the work (Chap. Cxiv cxvi.) treats of the 
objects of hope, and consists of a very brief exposition of the several petitions in the Lord’s Prayer. The 
third and concluding part (Chap. cxvii.-cxxii.) treats of the objects of love, showing the pre-eminence of 
this grace in the gospel system, that it is the end of the commandment and the fulfilling of the law, and 
that God himself is love 


CHAPTER 1 
THE AUTHOR DESIRES THE GIFT OF TRUE WISDOM FOR LAURENTIUS 


I Cannot express, my beloved son Laurentius, the delight with which I witness your progress in 
knowledge, and the earnest desire I have that you should be a wise man: not one of those of whom it is 
said, “Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is the disputer of this world? hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world?” but one of those of whom it is said, “The multitude of the wise is the 
welfare of the world,” and such as the apostles wishes those to become, whom he tells,” I would have you 
wise unto that which is good, and simple concerning evil.” Now, just as no one can exist of himself, so no 
one can be wise of himself, but only by the enlightening influence of Him of whom it is written,” All 
wisdom cometh from the Lord.” 


CHAPTER 2 
THE FEAR OF GOD IS MAN’S TRUE WISDOM 


The true wisdom of man is piety. You find this in the book of holy Job. For we read there what wisdom 
itself has said to man: “Behold, the fear of the Lord [pietas], that is wisdom.” If you ask further what is 
meant in that place by pietas, the Greek calls it more definitely theosebeia, that is, the worship of God. 
The Greeks sometimes call piety eusebeia, which signifies right worship, though this, of course, refers 
specially to the worship of God. But when we are defining in what man’s true wisdom consists, the most 
convenient word to use is that which distinctly expresses the fear of God. And can you, who are anxious 
that I should treat of great matters in few words, wish for a briefer form of expression? Or perhaps you 
are anxious that this expression should itself be briefly explained, and that I should unfold in a short 
discourse the proper mode of worshipping God? 


CHAPTER 3 


GOD IS TO BE WORSHIPPED THROUGH FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE 


Now if I should answer, that God is to be worshipped with faith, hope, and love, you will at once say that 
this answer is too brief, and will ask me briefly to unfold the objects of each of these three graces, viz., 
what we are to believe, what we are to hope for, and what we are to love. And when I have done this, you 
will have an answer to all the questions you asked in your letter. If you have kept a copy of your letter, you 
can easily turn it up and read it over again: if you have not, you will have no difficulty in recalling it when 
I refresh your memory. 


CHAPTER 4 
THE QUESTIONS PROPOUNDED BY LAURENTIUS 


You are anxious, you Say, that I should write a sort of handbook for you, which you might always keep 
beside you, containing answers to the questions you put, viz.: what ought to be man’s chief end in life; 
what he ought, in view of the various heresies, chiefly to avoid; to what extent religion is supported by 
reason; what there is in reason that lends no support to faith, when faith stands alone; what is the 
starting-point, what the goal, of religion; what is the sum of the whole body of doctrine; what is the sure 
and proper foundation of the catholic faith. Now, undoubtedly, you will know the answers to all these 
questions, if you know thoroughly the proper objects of faith, hope, and love. For these must be the chief, 
nay, the exclusive objects of pursuit in religion. He who speaks against these is either a total stranger to 
the name of Christ, or is a heretic. These are to be defended by reason, which must have its starting-point 
either in the bodily senses or in the intuitions of the mind. And what we have neither had experience of 
through our bodily senses, nor have been able to reach through the intellect, must undoubtedly be 
believed on the testimony of those witnesses by whom the Scriptures, justly called divine, were written; 
and who by divine assistance were enabled, either through bodily sense or intellectual perception, to see 
or to foresee the things in question. 


CHAPTER 5 
BRIEF ANSWERS TO THESE QUESTIONS 


Moreover, when the mind has been imbued with the first elements of that faith which worketh by love, it 
endeavors by purity of life to attain unto sight, where the pure and perfect in heart know that 
unspeakable beauty, the full vision of which is supreme happiness. Here surely is an answer to your 
question as to what is the starting-point, and what the goal: we begin in faith, and are made perfect by 
sight. This also is the sum of the whole body of doctrine. But the sure and proper foundation of the 
catholic faith is Christ. “For other foundation,” says the apostle, “can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ.” Nor are we to deny that this is the proper foundation of the catholic faith, because it may be 
supposed that some heretics hold this in common with us. For if we carefully consider the things that 
pertain to Christ, we shall find that, among those heretics who call themselves Christians, Christ is 
present in name only: in deed and in truth He is not among them. But to show this would occupy us too 
long, for we should require to go over all the heresies which have existed, which do exist, or which could 
exist, under the Christian name, and to show that this is true in the case of each,—a discussion which 
would occupy so many volumes as to be all but interminable. 


CHAPTER 6 
CONTROVERSY OUT OF PLACE IN A HANDBOOK LIKE THE PRESENT 


Now you ask of me a handbook, that is, one that can be carried in the hand, not one to load your shelves. 
To return, then, to the three graces through which, as I have said, God should be worshipped—faith, hope, 
and love: to state what are the true and proper objects of each of these is easy. But to defend this true 
doctrine against the assaults of those who hold an opposite opinion, requires much fuller and more 
elaborate instruction. And the true way to obtain this instruction is not to have a short treatise put into 
one’s hands, but to have a great zeal kindled in one’s heart. 


CHAPTER 7 


THE CREED AND THE LORD’S PRAYER DEMAND THE EXERCISE OF FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE 


For you have the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. What can be briefer to hear or to read? What easier to 
commit to memory? When, as the result of sin, the human race was groaning under a heavy load of 
misery, and was in urgent need of the divine compassion, one of the prophets, anticipating the time of 
God’s grace, declared: “And it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall 
be delivered.” Hence the Lord’s Prayer. But the apostle, when, for the purpose of commending this very 
grace, he had quoted this prophetic testimony, immediately added: “How then shall they call on Him in 
whom they have not believed?” Hence the Creed. In these two you have those three graces exemplified: 
faith believes, hope and love pray. But without faith the two last cannot exist, and therefore we may say 
that faith also prays. Whence it is written: “How shall they call on Him in whom they have not believed?” 


CHAPTER 8 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN FAITH AND HOPE, AND THE MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OF FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE 


Again, can anything be hoped for which is not an object of faith? It is true that a thing which is not an 
object of hope may be believed. What true Christian, for example, does not believe in the punishment of 
the wicked? And yet such an one does not hope for it. And the man who believes that punishment to be 
hanging over himself, and who shrinks in horror from the prospect, is more properly said to fear than to 
hope. And these two states of mind the poet carefully distinguishes, when he says: “Permit the fearful to 
have hope.” Another poet, who is usually much superior to this one, makes a wrong use of the word, when 
he says: “If I have been able to hope for so great a grief as this.” And some grammarians take this case as 


an example of impropriety of speech, saying, “He said sperare [to hope] instead of timere [to fear].” 
Accordingly, faith may have for its object evil as well as good; for both good and evil are believed, and the 
faith that believes them is not evil, but good. Faith, moreover, is concerned with the past, the present, and 
the future, all three. We believe, for example, that Christ died,—an event in the past; we believe that He is 
sitting at the right hand of God,—a state of things which is present; we believe that He will come to judge 
the quick and the dead,—an event of the future. Again, faith applies both to one’s own circumstances and 
those of others. Every one, for example, believes that his own existence had a beginning, and was not 
eternal, and he believes the same both of other men and other things. Many of our beliefs in regard to 
religious matters, again, have reference not merely to other men, but to angels also. But hope has for its 
object only what is good, only what is future, and only what affects the man who entertains the hope. For 
these reasons, then, faith must be distinguished from hope, not merely as a matter of verbal propriety, but 
because they are essentially different. The fact that we do not see either what we believe or what we hope 
for, is all that is common to faith and hope. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, for example, faith is defined 
(and eminent defenders of the catholic faith have used the definition as a standard) “the evidence of 
things not seen.” Although, should any one say that he believes, that is, has grounded his faith, not on 
words, nor on witnesses, nor on any reasoning whatever, but on the direct evidence of his own senses, he 
would not be guilty of such an impropriety of speech as to be justly liable to the criticism, “You saw, 
therefore you did not believe.” And hence it does not follow that an object of faith is not an object of sight. 
But it is better that we should use the word “faith” as the Scriptures have taught us, applying it to those 
things which are not seen. Concerning hope, again, the apostle says: “Hope that is seen is not hope; for 
what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience 
wait for it.” When, then, we believe that good is about to come, this is nothing else but to hope for it. Now 
what shall I say of love? Without it, faith profits nothing; and in its absence, hope cannot exist. The 
Apostle James says: “The devils also believe, and tremble.”—that is, they, having neither hope nor love, 
but believing that what we love and hope for is about to come, are in terror. And so the Apostle Paul 
approves and commends the “faith that worketh by love;” and this certainly cannot exist without hope. 
Wherefore there is no love without hope, no hope without love, and neither love nor hope without faith. 


CHAPTER 9 


WHAT WE ARE TO BELIEVE. IN REGARD TO NATURE IT IS NOT NECESSARY FOR THE CHRISTIAN TO KNOW MORE 
THAN THAT THE GOODNESS OF THE CREATOR IS THE CAUSE OF ALL THINGS 


When, then, the question is asked what we are to believe in regard to religion, it is not necessary to probe 
into the nature of things, as was done by those whom the Greeks call physici; nor need we be in alarm lest 
the Christian should be ignorant of the force and number of the elements,—the motion, and order, and 
eclipses of the heavenly bodies; the form of the heavens; the species and the natures of animals, plants, 
stones, fountains, rivers, mountains; about chronology and distances; the signs of coming storms; and a 
thousand other things which those philosophers either have found out, or think they have found out. For 
even these men themselves, endowed though they are with so much genius, burning with zeal, abounding 
in leisure, tracking some things by the aid of human conjecture, searching into others with the aids of 
history and experience, have not found out all things; and even their boasted discoveries are oftener mere 
guesses than certain knowledge. It is enough for the Christian to believe that the only cause of all created 
things, whether heavenly or earthly, whether visible or invisible, is the goodness of the Creator the one 
true God; and that nothing exists but Himself that does not derive its existence from Him; and that He is 
the Trinity—to wit, the Father, and the Son begotten of the Father, and the Holy Spirit proceeding from 
the same Father, but one and the same Spirit of Father and Son. 


CHAPTER 10 
THE SUPREMELY GOOD CREATOR MADE ALL THINGS GOOD 


By the Trinity, thus supremely and equally and unchangeably good, all things were created; and these are 
not supremely and equally and unchangeably good, but yet they are good, even taken separately. Taken as 
a whole, however, they are very good, because their ensemble constitutes the universe in all its wonderful 
order and beauty. 


CHAPTER 11 


WHAT IS CALLED EVIL IN THE UNIVERSE IS BUT THE ABSENCE OF GOOD 


And in the universe, even that which is called evil, when it is regulated and put in its own place, only 
enhances our admiration of the good; for we enjoy and value the good more when we compare it with the 
evil. For the Almighty God, who, as even the heathen acknowledge, has supreme power over all things, 
being Himself supremely good, would never permit the existence of anything evil among His works, if He 
were not so omnipotent and good that He can bring good even out of evil. For what is that which we call 
evil but the absence of good? In the bodies of animals, disease and wounds mean nothing but the absence 
of health; for when a cure is effected, that does not mean that the evils which were present—namely, the 
diseases and wounds—go away from the body and dwell elsewhere: they altogether cease to exist; for the 


wound or disease is not a substance, but a defect in the fleshly substance,—the flesh itself being a 
substance, and therefore something good, of which those evils—that is, privations of the good which we 
call health—are accidents. Just in the same way, what are called vices in the soul are nothing but 
privations of natural good. And when they are cured, they are not transferred elsewhere: when they cease 
to exist in the healthy soul, they cannot exist anywhere else. 


CHAPTER 12 


ALL BEINGS WERE MADE GOOD, BUT NOT BEING MADE PERFECTLY GOOD, ARE LIABLE TO CORRUPTION 


All things that exist, therefore, seeing that the Creator of them all is supremely good, are themselves 
good. But because they are not, like their Creator, supremely and unchangeably good, their good may be 
diminished and increased. But for good to be diminished is an evil, although, however much it may be 
diminished, it is necessary, if the being is to continue, that some good should remain to constitute the 
being. For however small or of whatever kind the being may be, the good which makes it a being cannot 
be destroyed without destroying the being itself. An uncorrupted nature is justly held in esteem. But if, 
still further, it be incorruptible, it is undoubtedly considered of still higher value. When it is corrupted, 
however, its corruption is an evil, because it is deprived of some sort of good. For if it be deprived of no 
good, it receives no injury; but it does receive injury, therefore it is deprived of good. Therefore, so long as 
a being is in process of corruption, there is in it some good of which it is being deprived; and if a part of 
the being should remain which cannot be corrupted, this will certainly be an incorruptible being, and 
accordingly the process of corruption will result in the manifestation of this great good. But if it do not 
cease to be corrupted, neither can it cease to possess good of which corruption may deprive it. But if it 
should be thoroughly and completely consumed by corruption, there will then be no good left, because 
there will be no being. Wherefore corruption can consume the good only by consuming the being. Every 
being, therefore, is a good; a great good, if it can not be corrupted; a little good, if it can: but in any case, 
only the foolish or ignorant will deny that it is a good. And if it be wholly consumed by corruption, then 
the corruption itself must cease to exist, as there is no being left in which it can dwell. 


CHAPTER 13 


THERE CAN BE NO EVIL WHERE THERE IS NO GOOD; AND AN EVIL MAN IS AN EVIL GOOD 


Accordingly, there is nothing of what we call evil, if there be nothing good. But a good which is wholly 
without evil is a perfect good. A good, on the other hand, which contains evil is a faulty or imperfect good; 
and there can be no evil where there is no good. From all this we arrive at the curious result: that since 
every being, so far as it is a being, is good, when we say that a faulty being is an evil being, we just seem 
to say that what is good is evil, and that nothing but what is good can be evil, seeing that every being is 
good, and that no evil can exist except in a being. Nothing, then, can be evil except something which is 
good. And although this, when stated, seems to be a contradiction, yet the strictness of reasoning leaves 
us no escape from the conclusion. We must, however, beware of incurring the prophetic condemnation: 
“Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil: that put darkness for light, and light for darkness: that 
put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter.” And yet our Lord says: “An evil man out of the evil treasure of 
his heart bringeth forth that which is evil.” Now, what is evil man but an evil being? for a man is a being. 
Now, if a man is a good thing because he is a being, what is an evil man but an evil good? Yet, when we 
accurately distinguish these two things, we find that it is not because he is a man that he is an evil, or 
because he is wicked that he is a good; but that he is a good because he is a man, and an evil because he 
is wicked. Whoever, then, says, “To be a man is an evil,” or, “To be wicked is a good,” falls under the 
prophetic denunciation: “Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil!” For he condemns the work of 
God, which is the man, and praises the defect of man, which is the wickedness. Therefore every being, 
even if it be a defective one, in so far as it is a being is good, and in so far as it is defective is evil. 


CHAPTER 14 


GOOD AND EVIL ARE AN EXCEPTION TO THE RULE THAT CONTRARY ATTRIBUTES CANNOT BE PREDICATED OF 
THE SAME SUBJECT. EVIL SPRINGS UP IN WHAT IS GOOD, AND CANNOT EXIST EXCEPT IN WHAT IS GOOD 


Accordingly, in the case of these contraries which we call good and evil, the rule of the logicians, that two 
contraries cannot be predicated at the same time of the same thing, does not hold. No weather is at the 
same time dark and bright: no food or drink is at the same time sweet and bitter: no body is at the same 
time and in the same place black and white: none is at the same time and in the same place deformed and 
beautiful. And this rule is found to hold in regard to many, indeed nearly all, contraries, that they cannot 
exist at the same time in any one thing. But although no one can doubt that good and evil are contraries, 
not only can they exist at the same time, but evil cannot exist without good, or in anything that is not 
good. Good, however, can exist without evil. For a man or an angel can exist without being wicked; but 
nothing can be wicked except a man or an angel: and so far as he is a man or an angel, he is good; so far 
as he is wicked, he is an evil. And these two contraries are so far co-existent, that if good did not exist in 
what is evil, neither could evil exist; because corruption could not have either a place to dwell in, or a 
source to spring from, if there were nothing that could be corrupted; and nothing can be corrupted except 


what is good, for corruption is nothing else but the destruction of good. From what is good, then, evils 
arose, and except in what is good they do not exist; nor was there any other source from which any evil 
nature could arise. For if there were, then, in so far as this was a being, it was certainly a good: and a 
being which was incorruptible would be a great good; and even one which was corruptible must be to 
some extent a good, for only by corrupting what was good in it could corruption do it harm. 


CHAPTER 15 


THE PRECEDING ARGUMENT IS IN NO WISE INCONSISTENT WITH THE SAYING OF OUR LORD: “A GOOD TREE 
CANNOT BRING FORTH EVIL FRUIT.” 


But when we say that evil springs out of good, let it not be thought that this contradicts our Lord’s saying: 
“A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit.” For, as He who is the Truth says, you cannot gather grapes of 
thorns, because grapes do not grow on thorns. But we see that on good soil both vines and thorns may be 
grown. And in the same way, just as an evil tree cannot bring forth good fruit, so an evil will cannot 
produce good works. But from the nature of man, which is good, may spring either a good or an evil will. 
And certainly there was at first no source from which an evil will could spring, except the nature of angel 
or of man, which was good. And our Lord Himself clearly shows this in the very same place where He 
speaks about the tree and its fruit. For He says: “Either make the tree good, and his fruit good; or else 
make the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt,”—clearly enough warning us that evil fruits do not grow ona 
good tree, nor good fruits on an evil tree; but that nevertheless the ground itself, by which He meant 
those whom He was then addressing, might grow either kind of trees. 


CHAPTER 16 


IT IS NOT ESSENTIAL TO MAN’S HAPPINESS THAT HE SHOULD KNOW THE CAUSES OF PHYSICAL CONVULSIONS; 
BUT IT IS, THAT HE SHOULD KNOW THE CAUSES OF GOOD AND EVIL 


Now, in view of these considerations, when we are pleased with that line of Maro, “Happy the man who 
has attained to the knowledge of the causes of things,” we should not suppose that it is necessary to 
happiness to know the causes of the great physical convulsions, causes which lie hid in the most secret 
recesses of nature’s kingdom, “whence comes the earthquake whose force makes the deep seas to swell 
and burst their barriers, and again to return upon themselves and settle down.” But we ought to know the 
causes of good and evil as far as man may in this life know them, in order to avoid the mistakes and 
troubles of which this life is so full. For our aim must always be to reach that state of happiness in which 
no trouble shall distress us, and no error mislead us. If we must know the causes of physical convulsions, 
there are none which it concerns us more to know than those which affect our own health. But seeing 
that, in our ignorance of these, we are fain to resort to physicians, it would seem that we might bear with 
considerable patience our ignorance of the secrets that lie hid in the earth and heavens. 


CHAPTER 17 


THE NATURE OF ERROR. ALL ERROR IS NOT HURTFUL, THOUGH IT IS MAN’S DUTY AS FAR AS POSSIBLE TO 
AVOID IT 


For although we ought with the greatest possible care to avoid error, not only in great but even in little 
things, and although we cannot err except through ignorance, it does not follow that, if a man is ignorant 
of a thing, he must forthwith fall into error. That is rather the fate of the man who thinks he knows what 
he does not know. For he accepts what is false as if it were true, and that is the essence of error. But itis a 
point of very great importance what the subject is in regard to which a man makes a mistake. For on one 
and the same subject we rightly prefer an instructed man to an ignorant one, and a man who is not in 
error to one who is. In the case of different subjects, however,—that is, when one man knows one thing, 
and another a different thing, and when what the former knows is useful, and what the latter knows is not 
so useful, or is actually hurtful,—who would not, in regard to the things the latter knows, prefer the 
ignorance of the former to the knowledge of the latter? For there are points on which ignorance is better 
than knowledge. And in the same way, it has sometimes been an advantage to depart from the right way,— 
in travelling, however, not in morals. It has happened to myself to take the wrong road where two ways 
met, so that I did not pass by the place where an armed band of Donatists lay in wait for me. Yet I arrived 
at the place whither I was bent, though by a roundabout route; and when I heard of the ambush, I 
congratulated myself on my mistake, and gave thanks to God for it. Now, who would not rather be the 
traveller who made a mistake like this, than the highwayman who made no mistake? And hence, perhaps, 
it is that the prince of poets puts these words into the mouth of a lover in misery: “How I am undone, how 
I have been carried away by an evil error!” for there is an error which is good, as it not merely does no 
harm, but produces some actual advantage. But when we look more closely into the nature of truth, and 
consider that to err is just to take the false for the true, and the true for the false, or to hold what is 
certain as uncertain, and what is uncertain as certain, and that error in the soul is hideous and repulsive 
just in proportion as it appears fair and plausible when we utter it, or assent to it, saying, “Yea, yea; Nay, 
nay,”—surely this life that we live is wretched indeed, if only on this account, that sometimes, in order to 
preserve it, it is necessary to fall into error. God forbid that such should be that other life, where truth 


itself is the life of the soul, where no one deceives, and no one is deceived. But here men deceive and are 
deceived, and they are more to be pitied when they lead others astray than when they are themselves led 
astray by putting trust in liars. Yet so much does a rational soul shrink from what is false, and so earnestly 
does it struggle against error, that even those who love to deceive are most unwilling to be deceived. For 
the liar does not think that he errs, but that he leads another who trusts him into error. And certainly he 
does not err in regard to the matter about which he lies, if he himself knows the truth; but he is deceived 
in this, that he thinks his lie does him no harm, whereas every sin is more hurtful to the sinner than to the 
sinned against. 


CHAPTER 18 


IT IS NEVER ALLOWABLE TO TELL A LIE; BUT LIES DIFFER VERY MUCH IN GUILT, ACCORDING TO THE INTENTION 
AND THE SUBJECT 


But here arises a very difficult and very intricate question, about which I once wrote a large book, finding 
it necessary to give it an answer. The question is this: whether at any time it can become the duty of a 
good man to tell a lie? For some go so far as to contend that there are occasions on which it is a good and 
pious work to commit perjury even, and to say what is false about matters that relate to the worship of 
God, and about the very nature of God Himself. To me, however, it seems certain that every lie is a sin, 
though it makes a great difference with what intention and on what subject one lies. For the sin of the 
man who tells a lie to help another is not so heinous as that of the man who tells a lie to injure another; 
and the man who by his lying puts a traveller on the wrong road, does not do so much harm as the man 
who by false or misleading representations distorts the whole course of a life. No one, of course, is to be 
condemned as a liar who says what is false, believing it to be true, because such an one does not 
consciously deceive, but rather is himself deceived. And, on the same principle, a man is not to be accused 
of lying, though he may sometimes be open to the charge of rashness, if through carelessness he takes up 
what is false and holds it as true; but, on the other hand, the man who says what is true, believing it to be 
false, is, so far as his own consciousness is concerned, a liar. For in saying what he does not believe, he 
says what to his own conscience is false, even though it should in fact be true; nor is the man in any sense 
free from lying who with his mouth speaks the truth without knowing it, but in his heart wills to tell a lie. 
And, therefore, not looking at the matter spoken of, but solely at the intention of the speaker, the man who 
unwittingly says what is false, thinking all the time that it is true, is a better man than the one who 
unwittingly says what is true, but in his conscience intends to deceive. For the former does not think one 
thing and say another; but the latter, though his statements may be true in fact, has one thought in his 
heart and another on his lips: and that is the very essence of lying. But when we come to consider truth 
and falsehood in respect to the subjects spoken of, the point on which one deceives or is deceived 
becomes a matter of the utmost importance. For although, as far as a man’s own conscience is concerned, 
it is a greater evil to deceive than to be deceived, nevertheless it is a far less evil to tell a lie in regard to 
matters that do not relate to religion, than to be led into error in regard to matters the knowledge and 
belief of which are essential to the right worship of God. To illustrate this by example: suppose that one 
man should say of some one who is dead that he is still alive, knowing this to be untrue; and that another 
man should, being deceived, believe that Christ shall at the end of some time (make the time as long as 
you please) die; would it not be incomparably better to lie like the former, than to be deceived like the 
latter? and would it not be a much less evil to lead some man into the former error, than to be led by any 
man into the latter? 


CHAPTER 19 


MEN’S ERRORS VARY VERY MUCH IN THE MAGNITUDE OF THE EVILS THEY PRODUCE; BUT YET EVERY ERROR IS 
IN ITSELF AN EVIL 


In some things, then, it is a great evil to be deceived; in some it is a small evil; in some no evil at all; and 
in some it is an actual advantage. It is to his grievous injury that a man is deceived when he does not 
believe what leads to eternal life, or believes what leads to eternal death. It is a small evil for a man to be 
deceived, when, by taking falsehood for truth, he brings upon himself temporal annoyances; for the 
patience of the believer will turn even these to a good use, as when, for example, taking a bad man for a 
good, he receives injury from him. But one who believes a bad man to be good, and yet suffers no injury, is 
nothing the worse for being deceived, nor does he fall under the prophetic denunciation: “Woe to those 
who call evil good!” For we are to understand that this is spoken not about evil men, but about the things 
that make men evil. Hence the man who calls adultery good, falls justly under that prophetic 
denunciation. But the man who calls the adulterer good, thinking him to be chaste, and not knowing him 
to be an adulterer, falls into no error in regard to the nature of good and evil, but only makes a mistake as 
to the secrets of human conduct. He calls the man good on the ground of believing him to be what is 
undoubtedly good; he calls the adulterer evil, and the pure man good; and he calls this man good, not 
knowing him to be an adulterer, but believing him to be pure. Further, if by making a mistake one escape 
death, as I have said above once happened to me, one even derives some advantage from one’s mistake. 
But when I assert that in certain cases a man may be deceived without any injury to himself, or even with 
some advantage to himself, I do not mean that the mistake in itself is no evil, or is in any sense a good; I 
refer only to the evil that is avoided, or the advantage that is gained, through making the mistake. For the 


mistake, considered in itself, is an evil: a great evil if it concern a great matter, a small evil if it concern a 
small matter, but yet always an evil. For who that is of sound mind can deny that it is an evil to receive 
what is false as if it were true, and to reject what is true as if it were false, or to hold what is uncertain as 
certain, and what is certain as uncertain? But it is one thing to think a man good when he is really bad, 
which is a mistake; it is another thing to suffer no ulterior injury in consequence of the mistake, supposing 
that the bad man whom we think good inflicts no damage upon us. In the same way, it is one thing to think 
that we are on the right road when we are not; it is another thing when this mistake of ours, which is an 
evil, leads to some good, such as saving us from an ambush of wicked men. 


CHAPTER 20 


EVERY ERROR IS NOT A SIN. AN EXAMINATION OF THE OPINION OF THE ACADEMIC PHILOSOPHERS, THAT TO 
AVOID ERROR WE SHOULD IN ALL CASES SUSPEND BELIEF 


I am not sure whether mistakes such as the following,—when one forms a good opinion of a bad man, not 
knowing what sort of man he is; or when, instead of the ordinary perceptions through the bodily senses, 
other appearances of a similar kind present themselves, which we perceive in the spirit, but think we 
perceive in the body, or perceive in the body, but think we perceive in the spirit (such a mistake as the 
Apostle Peter made when the angel suddenly freed him from his chains and imprisonment, and he thought 
he saw a vision ); or when, in the case of sensible objects themselves, we mistake rough for smooth, or 
bitter for sweet, or think that putrid matter has a good smell; or when we mistake the passing of a 
carriage for thunder; or mistake one man for another, the two being very much alike, as often happens in 
the case of twins (hence our great poet calls it “a mistake pleasing to parents” ),—whether these, and 
other mistakes of this kind, ought to be called sins. Nor do I now undertake to solve a very knotty 
question, which perplexed those very acute thinkers, the Academic philosophers: whether a wise man 
ought to give his assent to anything, seeing that he may fall into error by assenting to falsehood: for all 
things, as they assert, are either unknown or uncertain. Now I wrote three volumes shortly after my 
conversion, to remove out of my way the objections which lie, as it were, on the very threshold of faith. 
And assuredly it was necessary at the very outset to remove this utter despair of reaching truth, which 
seems to be strengthened by the arguments of these philosophers. Now in their eyes every error is 
regarded as a sin, and they think that error can only be avoided by entirely suspending belief. For they say 
that the man who assents to what is uncertain falls into error; and they strive by the most acute, but most 
audacious arguments, to show that, even though a man’s opinion should by chance be true, yet that there 
is no certainty of its truth, owing to the impossibility of distinguishing truth from falsehood. But with us, 
“the just shall live by faith.” Now, if assent be taken away, faith goes too; for without assent there can be 
no belief. And there are truths, whether we know them or not, which must be believed if we would attain 
to a happy life, that is, to eternal life. But I am not sure whether one ought to argue with men who not 
only do not know that there is an eternal life before them, but do not know whether they are living at the 
present moment; nay, say that they do not know what it is impossible they can be ignorant of. For it is 
impossible that any one should be ignorant that he is alive, seeing that if he be not alive it is impossible 
for him to be ignorant; for not knowledge merely, but ignorance too, can be an attribute only of the living. 
But, forsooth, they think that by not acknowledging that they are alive they avoid error, when even their 
very error proves that they are alive, since one who is not alive cannot err. As, then, it is not only true, but 
certain, that we are alive, so there are many other things both true and certain; and God forbid that it 
should ever be called wisdom, and not the height of folly, to refuse assent to these. 


CHAPTER 21 


ERROR, THOUGH NOT ALWAYS A SIN, IS ALWAYS AN EVIL 


But as to those matters in regard to which our belief or disbelief, and indeed their truth or supposed truth 
or falsity, are of no importance whatever, so far as attaining the kingdom of God is concerned: to make a 
mistake in such matters is not to be looked on as a sin, or at least as a very small and trifling sin. In short, 
a mistake in matters of this kind, whatever its nature and magnitude, does not relate to the way of 
approach to God, which is the faith of Christ that “worketh by love.” For the “mistake pleasing to parents” 
in the case of the twin children was no deviation from this way; nor did the Apostle Peter deviate from this 
way, when, thinking that he saw a vision, he so mistook one thing for another, that, till the angel who 
delivered him had departed from him, he did not distinguish the real objects among which he was moving 
from the visionary objects of a dream; nor did the patriarch Jacob deviate from this way, when he believed 
that his son, who was really alive, had been slain by a beast. In the case of these and other false 
impressions of the same kind, we are indeed deceived, but our faith in God remains secure. We go astray, 
but we do not leave the way that leads us to Him. But yet these errors, though they are not sinful, are to 
be reckoned among the evils of this life which is so far made subject to vanity, that we receive what is 
false as if it were true, reject what is true as if it were false, and cling to what is uncertain as if it were 
certain. And although they do not trench upon that true and certain faith through which we reach eternal 
blessedness, yet they have much to do with that misery in which we are now living. And assuredly, if we 
were now in the enjoyment of the true and perfect happiness that lies before us, we should not be subject 
to any deception through any sense, whether of body or of mind. 


CHAPTER 22 


A LIE IS NOT ALLOWABLE, EVEN TO SAVE ANOTHER FROM INJURY 


But every lie must be called a sin, because not only when a man knows the truth, but even when, as a man 
may be, he is mistaken and deceived, it is his duty to say what he thinks in his heart, whether it be true, or 
whether he only think it to be true. But every liar says the opposite of what he thinks in his heart, with 
purpose to deceive. Now it is evident that speech was given to man, not that men might therewith deceive 
one another, but that one man might make known his thoughts to another. To use speech, then, for the 
purpose of deception, and not for its appointed end, is a sin. Nor are we to suppose that there is any lie 
that is not a sin, because it is sometimes possible, by telling a lie, to do service to another. For it is 
possible to do this by theft also, as when we steal from a rich man who never feels the loss, to give to a 
poor man who is sensibly benefited by what he gets. And the same can be said of adultery also, when, for 
instance, some woman appears likely to die of love unless we consent to her wishes, while if she lived she 
might purify herself by repentance; but yet no one will assert that on this account such an adultery is not 
a sin. And if we justly place so high a value upon chastity, what offense have we taken at truth, that, while 
no prospect of advantage to another will lead us to violate the former by adultery, we should be ready to 
violate the latter by lying? It cannot be denied that they have attained a very high standard of goodness 
who never lie except to save a man from injury; but in the case of men who have reached this standard, it 
is not the deceit, but their good intention, that is justly praised, and sometimes even rewarded. It is quite 
enough that the deception should be pardoned, without its being made an object of laudation, especially 
among the heirs of the new covenant, to whom it is said: “Let your communication be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: 
for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” And it is on account of this evil, which never ceases to 
creep in while we retain this mortal vesture, that the co-heirs of Christ themselves say, “Forgive us our 
debts.” 


CHAPTER 23 
SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS OF THE PRECEDING DISCUSSION 


As it is right that we should know the causes of good and evil, so much of them at least as will suffice for 
the way that leads us to the kingdom, where there will be life without the shadow of death, truth without 
any alloy of error, and happiness unbroken by any sorrow, I have discussed these subjects with the brevity 
which my limited space demanded. And I think there cannot now be any doubt, that the only cause of any 
good that we enjoy is the goodness of God, and that the only cause of evil is the falling away from the 
unchangeable good of a being made good but changeable, first in the case of an angel, and afterwards in 
the case of man. 


CHAPTER 24 
THE SECONDARY CAUSES OF EVIL ARE IGNORANCE AND LUST 


This is the first evil that befell the intelligent creation—that is, its first privation of good. Following upon 
this crept in, and now even in opposition to man’s will, ignorance of duty, and lust after what is hurtful: 
and these brought in their train error and suffering, which, when they are felt to be imminent, produce 
that shrinking of the mind which is called fear. Further, when the mind attains the objects of its desire, 
however hurtful or empty they may be, error prevents it from perceiving their true nature, or its 
perceptions are overborne by a diseased appetite, and so it is puffed up with a foolish joy. From these 
fountains of evil, which spring out of defect rather than superfluity, flows every form of misery that besets 
a rational nature. 


CHAPTER 25 


GOD’S JUDGMENTS UPON FALLEN MEN AND ANGELS. THE DEATH OF THE BODY IS MAN’S PECULIAR 
PUNISHMENT 


And yet such a nature, in the midst of all its evils, could not lose the craving after happiness. Now the 
evils I have mentioned are common to all who for their wickedness have been justly condemned by God, 
whether they be men or angels. But there is one form of punishment peculiar to man—the death of the 
body. God had threatened him with this punishment of death if he should sin, leaving him indeed to the 
freedom of his own will, but yet commanding his obedience under pain of death; and He placed him amid 
the happiness of Eden, as it were in a protected nook of life, with the intention that, if he preserved his 
righteousness, he should thence ascend to a better place. 


CHAPTER 26 


THROUGH ADAM’S SIN HIS WHOLE POSTERITY WERE CORRUPTED, AND WERE BORN UNDER THE PENALTY OF 
DEATH, WHICH HE HAD INCURRED 


Thence, after his sin, he was driven into exile, and by his sin the whole race of which he was the root was 
corrupted in him, and thereby subjected to the penalty of death. And so it happens that all descended 
from him, and from the woman who had led him into sin, and was condemned at the same time with him, 
—being the offspring of carnal lust on which the same punishment of disobedience was visited,—were 
tainted with the original sin, and were by it drawn through divers errors and sufferings into that last and 
endless punishment which they suffer in common with the fallen angels, their corrupters and masters, and 
the partakers of their doom. And thus “by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so 
death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” By “the world” the apostle, of course, means in this 
place the whole human race. 


CHAPTER 27 


THE STATE OF MISERY TO WHICH ADAM’S SIN REDUCED MANKIND, AND THE RESTORATION EFFECTED 
THROUGH THE MERCY OF GOD 


Thus, then, matters stood. The whole mass of the human race was under condemnation, was lying steeped 
and wallowing in misery, and was being tossed from one form of evil to another, and, having joined the 
faction of the fallen angels, was paying the well-merited penalty of that impious rebellion. For whatever 
the wicked freely do through blind and unbridled lust, and whatever they suffer against their will in the 
way of open punishment, this all evidently pertains to the just wrath of God. But the goodness of the 
Creator never fails either to supply life and vital power to the wicked angels (without which their 
existence would soon come to an end); or, in the case of mankind, who spring from a condemned and 
corrupt stock, to impart form and life to their seed, to fashion their members, and through the various 
seasons of their life, and in the different parts of the earth, to quicken their senses, and bestow upon them 
the nourishment they need. For He judged it better to bring good out of evil, than not to permit any evil to 
exist. And if He had determined that in the case of men, as in the case of the fallen angels, there should be 
no restoration to happiness, would it not have been quite just, that the being who rebelled against God, 
who in the abuse of his freedom spurned and transgressed the command of his Creator when he could so 
easily have kept it, who defaced in himself the image of his Creator by stubbornly turning away from His 
light, who by an evil use of his free-will broke away from his wholesome bondage to the Creator’s laws,— 
would it not have been just that such a being should have been wholly and to all eternity deserted by God, 
and left to suffer the everlasting punishment he had so richly earned? Certainly so God would have done, 
had He been only just and not also merciful, and had He not designed that His unmerited mercy should 
shine forth the more brightly in contrast with the unworthiness of its objects. 


CHAPTER 28 


WHEN THE REBELLIOUS ANGELS WERE CAST OUT, THE REST REMAINED IN THE ENJOYMENT OF ETERNAL 
HAPPINESS WITH GOD 


Whilst some of the angels, then, in their pride and impiety rebelled against God, and were cast down from 
their heavenly abode into the lowest darkness, the remaining number dwelt with God in eternal and 
unchanging purity and happiness. For all were not sprung from one angel who had fallen and been 
condemned, so that they were not all, like men, involved by one original sin in the bonds of an inherited 
guilt, and so made subject to the penalty which one had incurred; but when he, who afterwards became 
the devil, was with his associates in crime exalted in pride, and by that very exaltation was with them cast 
down, the rest remained steadfast in piety and obedience to their Lord, and obtained, what before they 
had not enjoyed, a sure and certain knowledge of their eternal safety, and freedom from the possibility of 
falling. 


CHAPTER 29 


THE RESTORED PART OF HUMANITY SHALL, IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE PROMISES OF GOD, SUCCEED TO THE 
PLACE WHICH THE REBELLIOUS ANGELS LOST 


And so it pleased God, the Creator and Governor of the universe, that, since the whole body of the angels 
had not fallen into rebellion, the part of them which had fallen should remain in perdition eternally, and 
that the other part, which had in the rebellion remained steadfastly loyal, should rejoice in the sure and 
certain knowledge of their eternal happiness; but that, on the other hand, mankind, who constituted the 
remainder of the intelligent creation, having perished without exception under sin, both original and 
actual, and the consequent punishments, should be in part restored, and should fill up the gap which the 
rebellion and fall of the devils had left in the company of the angels. For this is the promise to the saints, 
that at the resurrection they shall be equal to the angels of God. And thus the Jerusalem which is above, 
which is the mother of us all, the city of God, shall not be spoiled of any of the number of her citizens, 
shall perhaps reign over even a more abundant population. We do not know the number either of the 
saints or of the devils; but we know that the children of the holy mother who was called barren on earth 
shall succeed to the place of the fallen angels, and shall dwell for ever in that peaceful abode from which 
they fell. But the number of the citizens, whether as it now is or as it shall be, is present to the thoughts of 
the great Creator, who calls those things which are not as though they were, and ordereth all things in 


measure, and number, and weight. 


CHAPTER 30 


MEN ARE NOT SAVED BY GOOD WORKS, NOR BY THE FREE DETERMINATION OF THEIR OWN WILL, BUT BY THE 
GRACE OF GOD THROUGH FAITH 


But this part of the human race to which God has promised pardon and a share in His eternal kingdom, 
can they be restored through the merit of their own works? God forbid. For what good work can a lost 
man perform, except so far as he has been delivered from perdition? Can they do anything by the free 
determination of their own will? Again I say, God forbid. For it was by the evil use of his free-will that man 
destroyed both it and himself. For, as a man who kills himself must, of course, be alive when he kills 
himself, but after he has killed himself ceases to live, and cannot restore himself to life; so, when man by 
his own free-will sinned, then sin being victorious over him, the freedom of his will was lost. “For of whom 
a man is overcome, of the same is he brought in bondage.” This is the judgment of the Apostle Peter. And 
as it is certainly true, what kind of liberty, I ask, can the bond-slave possess, except when it pleases him to 
sin? For he is freely in bondage who does with pleasure the will of his master. Accordingly, he who is the 
servant of sin is free to sin. And hence he will not be free to do right, until, being freed from sin, he shall 
begin to be the servant of righteousness. And this is true liberty, for he has pleasure in the righteous deed; 
and it is at the same time a holy bondage, for he is obedient to the will of God. But whence comes this 
liberty to do right to the man who is in bondage and sold under sin, except he be redeemed by Him who 
has said, “If the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed?” And before this redemption is wrought 
in a man, when he is not yet free to do what is right, how can he talk of the freedom of his will and his 
good works, except he be inflated by that foolish pride of boasting which the apostle restrains when he 
says, “By grace are ye saved, through faith.” 


CHAPTER 31 


FAITH ITSELF IS THE GIFT OF GOD; AND GOOD WORKS WILL NOT BE WANTING IN THOSE WHO BELIEVE 


And lest men should arrogate to themselves the merit of their own faith at least, not understanding that 
this too is the gift of God, this same apostle, who says in another place that he had “obtained mercy of the 
Lord to be faithful,” here also adds: “and that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God: not of works, lest any 
man should boast.” And lest it should be thought that good works will be wanting in those who believe, he 
adds further: “For we are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath 
before ordained that we should walk in them.” We shall be made truly free, then, when God fashions us, 
that is, forms and creates us anew, not as men—for He has done that already—but as good men, which His 
grace is now doing, that we may be a new creation in Christ Jesus, according as it is said: “Create in mea 
clean heart, O God.” For God had already created his heart, so far as the physical structure of the human 
heart is concerned; but the psalmist prays for the renewal of the life which was still lingering in his heart. 


CHAPTER 32 


THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL IS ALSO THE GIFT OF GOD, FOR GOD WORKETH IN US BOTH TO WILL AND TO DO 


And further, should any one be inclined to boast, not indeed of his works, but of the freedom of his will, as 
if the first merit belonged to him, this very liberty of good action being given to him as a reward he had 
earned, let him listen to this same preacher of grace, when he says: “For it is God which worketh in you, 
both to will and to do of His own good pleasure;” and in another place: “So, then, it is not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.” Now as, undoubtedly, if a man is of the 
age to use his reason, he cannot believe, hope, love, unless he will to do so, nor obtain the prize of the 
high calling of God unless he voluntarily run for it; in what sense is it “not of him that willeth, nor of him 
that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy,” except that, as it is written, “the preparation of the heart is 
from the Lord?” Otherwise, if it is said, “It is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God 
that showeth mercy,” because it is of both, that is, both of the will of man and of the mercy of God, so that 
we are to understand the saying, “It is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
showeth mercy,” as if it meant the will of man alone is not sufficient, if the mercy of God go not with it,— 
then it will follow that the mercy of God alone is not sufficient, if the will of man go not with it; and 
therefore, if we may rightly say, “it is not of man that willeth, but of God that showeth mercy,” because the 
will of man by itself is not enough, why may we not also rightly put it in the converse way: “It is not of God 
that showeth mercy, but of man that willeth,” because the mercy of God by itself does not suffice? Surely, 
if no Christian will dare to say this, “It is not of God that showeth mercy, but of man that willeth,” lest he 
should openly contradict the apostle, it follows that the true interpretation of the saying, “It is not of him 
that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy,” is that the whole work belongs to 
God, who both makes the will of man righteous, and thus prepares it for assistance, and assists it when it 
is prepared. For the man’s righteousness of will precedes many of God’s gifts, but not all; and it must 
itself be included among those which it does not precede. We read in Holy Scripture, both that God’s 
mercy “shall meet me,” and that His mercy “shall follow me.” It goes before the unwilling to make him 
willing; it follows the willing to make his will effectual. Why are we taught to pray for our enemies, who 


are plainly unwilling to lead a holy life, unless that God may work willingness in them? And why are we 
ourselves taught to ask that we may receive, unless that He who has created in us the wish, may Himself 
satisfy the wish? We pray, then, for our enemies, that the mercy of God may prevent them, as it has 
prevented us: we pray for ourselves that His mercy may follow us. 


CHAPTER 33 


MEN, BEING BY NATURE THE CHILDREN OF WRATH, NEEDED A MEDIATOR. IN WHAT SENSE GOD IS SAID TO BE 
ANGRY 


And so the human race was lying under a just condemnation, and all men were the children of wrath. Of 
which wrath it is written: “All our days are passed away in Thy wrath; we spend our years as a tale that is 
told.” Of which wrath also Job says: “Man that is born of a woman is of few days, and full of trouble.” Of 
which wrath also the Lord Jesus says: “He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life: and he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on him.” He does not say it will 
come, but it “abideth on him.” For every man is born with it; wherefore the apostle says: “We were by 
nature the children of wrath, even as others.” Now, as men were lying under this wrath by reason of their 
original sin, and as this original sin was the more heavy and deadly in proportion to the number and 
magnitude of the actual sins which were added to it, there was need for a Mediator, that is, for a 
reconciler, who, by the offering of one sacrifice, of which all the sacrifices of the law and the prophets 
were types, should take away this wrath. Wherefore the apostle says: “For if, when we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God by the death of His Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by His 
life.” Now when God is said to be angry, we do not attribute to Him such a disturbed feeling as exists in 
the mind of an angry man; but we call His just displeasure against sin by the name “anger,” a word 
transferred by analogy from human emotions. But our being reconciled to God through a Mediator, and 
receiving the Holy Spirit, so that we who were enemies are made sons (“For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God” ): this is the grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


CHAPTER 34 
THE INEFFABLE MYSTERY OF THE BIRTH OF CHRIST THE MEDIATOR THROUGH THE VIRGIN MARY 


Now of this Mediator it would occupy too much space to say anything at all worthy of Him; and, indeed, to 
say what is worthy of Him is not in the power of man. For who will explain in consistent words this single 
statement, that “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us,” so that we may believe on the only Son 
of God the Father Almighty, born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary. The meaning of the Word being 
made flesh, is not that the divine nature was changed into flesh, but that the divine nature assumed our 
flesh. And by “flesh” we are here to understand “man,” the part being put for the whole, as when it is 
said: “By the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified,” that is, no man. For we must believe that no part 
was wanting in that human nature which He put on, save that it was a nature wholly free from every taint 
of sin,—not such a nature as is conceived between the two sexes through carnal lust, which is born in sin, 
and whose guilt is washed away in regeneration; but such as it behoved a virgin to bring forth, when the 
mother’s faith, not her lust, was the condition of conception. And if her virginity had been marred even in 
bringing Him forth, He would not have been born of a virgin; and it would be false (which God forbid) that 
He was born of the Virgin Mary, as is believed and declared by the whole Church, which, in imitation of 
His mother, daily brings forth members of His body, and yet remains a virgin. Read, if you please, my 
letter on the virginity of the holy Mary which I sent to that eminent man, whose name I mention with 
respect and affection, Volusianus. 


CHAPTER 35 


JESUS CHRIST, BEING THE ONLY SON OF GOD, IS AT THE SAME TIME MAN 


Wherefore Christ Jesus, the Son of God, is both God and man; God before all worlds; man in our world: 
God, because the Word of God (for “the Word was God” ); and man, because in His one person the Word 
was joined with a body and a rational soul. Wherefore, so far as He is God, He and the Father are one; so 
far as He is man, the Father is greater than He. For when He was the only Son of God, not by grace, but 
by nature, that He might be also full of grace, He became the Son of man; and He Himself unites both 
natures in His own identity, and both natures constitute one Christ; because, “being in the form of God, 
He thought it not robbery to be,” what He was by nature, “equal with God.” But He made Himself of no 
reputation, and took upon Himself the form of a servant, not losing or lessening the form of God. And, 
accordingly, He was both made less and remained equal, being both in one, as has been said: but He was 
one of these as Word, and the other as man. As Word, He is equal with the Father; as man, less than the 
Father. One Son of God, and at the same time Son of man; one Son of man, and at the same time Son of 
God; not two Sons of God, God and man, but one Son of God: God without beginning; man with a 
beginning, our Lord Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER 36 


THE GRACE OF GOD IS CLEARLY AND REMARKABLY DISPLAYED IN RAISING THE MAN CHRIST JESUS TO THE 
DIGNITY OF THE SON OF GOD 


Now here the grace of God is displayed with the greatest power and clearness. For what merit had the 
human nature in the man Christ earned, that it should in this unparalleled way be taken up into the unity 
of the person of the only Son of God? What goodness of will, what goodness of desire and intention, what 
good works, had gone before, which made this man worthy to become one person with God? Had He been 
a man previously to this, and had He earned this unprecedented reward, that He should be thought 
worthy to become God? Assuredly nay; from the very moment that He began to be man, He was nothing 
else than the Son of God, the only Son of God, the Word who was made flesh, and therefore He was God 
so that just as each individual man unites in one person a body and a rational soul, so Christ in one person 
unites the Word and man. Now wherefore was this unheard of glory conferred on human nature,—a glory 
which, as there was no antecedent merit, was of course wholly of grace,—except that here those who 
looked at the matter soberly and honestly might behold a clear manifestation of the power of God’s free 
grace, and might understand that they are justified from their sins by the same grace which made the 
man Christ Jesus free from the possibility of sin? And so the angel, when he announced to Christ’s mother 
the coming birth, saluted her thus: “Hail, thou that art full of grace;” and shortly afterwards, “Thou hast 
found grace with God.” Now she was said to be full of grace, and to have found grace with God, because 
she was to be the mother of her Lord, nay, of the Lord of all flesh. But, speaking of Christ Himself, the 
evangelist John, after saying, “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us,” adds, “and we beheld His 
glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” When he says, “The Word 
was made flesh,” this is “full of grace;” when he says, “the glory of the only-begotten of the Father,” this is 
“full of truth.” For the Truth Himself, who was the only-begotten of the Father, not by grace, but by 
nature, by grace took our humanity upon Him, and so united it with His own person that He Himself 
became also the Son of man. 


CHAPTER 37 


THE SAME GRACE IS FURTHER CLEARLY MANIFESTED IN THIS, THAT THE BIRTH OF CHRIST ACCORDING TO THE 
FLESH IS OF THE HOLY GHOST 


For the same Jesus Christ who is the only-begotten, that is, the only Son of God, our Lord, was born of the 
Holy Ghost and of the Virgin Mary. And we know that the Holy Spirit is the gift of God, the gift being 
Himself indeed equal to the Giver. And therefore the Holy Spirit also is God, not inferior to the Father and 
the Son. The fact, therefore, that the nativity of Christ in His human nature was by the Holy Spirit, is 
another clear manifestation of grace. For when the Virgin asked the angel how this which he had 
announced should be, seeing she knew not a man, the angel answered, “The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore also that holy thing which shall be 
born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” And when Joseph was minded to put her away, suspecting her 
of adultery, as he knew she was not with child by himself, he was told by the angel, “Fear not to take unto 
thee Mary thy wife; for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost:” that is, what thou suspectest 
to be begotten of another man is of the Holy Ghost. 


CHAPTER 38 


JESUS CHRIST, ACCORDING TO THE FLESH, WAS NOT BORN OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IN SUCH A SENSE THAT THE 
HOLY SPIRIT IS HIS FATHER 


Nevertheless, are we on this account to say that the Holy Ghost is the father of the man Christ, and that 
as God the Father begat the Word, so God the Holy Spirit begat the man, and that these two natures 
constitute the one Christ; and that as the Word He is the Son of God the Father, and as man the Son of 
God the Holy Spirit, because the Holy Spirit as His father begat Him of the Virgin Mary? Who will dare to 
say so? Nor is it necessary to show by reasoning how many other absurdities flow from this supposition, 
when it is itself so absurd that no believer’s ears can bear to hear it. Hence, as we confess, “Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who of God is God, and as man was born of the Holy Ghost and of the Virgin Mary, having 
both natures, the divine and the human, is the only Son of God the Father Almighty, from whom 
proceedeth the Holy Spirit.” Now in what sense do we say that Christ was born of the Holy Spirit, if the 
Holy Spirit did not beget Him? Is it that He made Him, since our Lord Jesus Christ, though as God “all 
things were made by Him,” yet as man was Himself made; as the apostle says, “who was made of the seed 
of David according to the flesh?” But as that created thing which the Virgin conceived and brought forth 
though it was united only to the person of the Son, was made by the whole Trinity (for the works of the 
Trinity are not separable), why should the Holy Spirit alone be mentioned as having made it? Or is it that, 
when one of the Three is mentioned as the author of any work, the whole Trinity is to be understood as 
working? That is true, and can be proved by examples. But we need not dwell longer on this solution. For 
the puzzle is, in what sense it is said, “born of the Holy Ghost,” when He is in no sense the Son of the Holy 
Ghost? For though God made this world, it would not be right to say that it is the Son of God, or that it 
was born of God; we would say that it was created, or made, or framed, or ordered by Him, or whatever 


form of expression we can properly use. Here, then, when we make confession that Christ was born of the 
Holy Ghost and of the Virgin Mary, it is difficult to explain how it is that He is not the Son of the Holy 
Ghost and is the Son of the Virgin Mary, when He was born both of Him and of her. It is clear beyond a 
doubt that He was not born of the Holy Spirit as His father, in the same sense that He was born of the 
Virgin as His mother. 


CHAPTER 39 
NOT EVERYTHING THAT IS BORN OF ANOTHER IS TO BE CALLED A SON OF THAT OTHER 


We need not therefore take for granted, that whatever is born of a thing is forthwith to be declared the 
son of that thing. For, to pass over the fact that a son is born of a man in a different sense from that in 
which a hair or a louse is born of him, neither of these being a son; to pass over this, I say, as too mean an 
illustration for a subject of so much importance: it is certain that those who are born of water and of the 
Holy Spirit cannot with propriety be called sons of the water though they are called sons of God the 
Father, and of the Church their mother. In the same way, then, He who was born of the Holy Spirit is the 
Son of God the Father, not of the Holy Spirit. For what I have said of the hair and the other things is 
sufficient to show us that not everything which is born of another can be called the son of that of which it 
is born, just as it does not follow that all who are called a man’s sons were born of him, for some sons are 
adopted. And some men are called sons of hell, not as being born of hell, but as prepared for it, as the 
sons of the kingdom are prepared for the kingdom. 


CHAPTER 40 
CHRIST’S BIRTH THROUGH THE HOLY SPIRIT MANIFESTS TO US THE GRACE OF GOD 


And, therefore, as one thing may be born of another, and yet not in such a way as to be its son, and as not 
every one who is called a son was born of him whose son he is called, it is clear that this arrangement by 
which Christ was born of the Holy Spirit, but not as His son, and of the Virgin Mary as her son, is intended 
as a manifestation of the grace of God. For it was by this grace that a man, without any antecedent merit, 
was at the very commencement of His existence as man, so united in one person with the Word of God, 
that the very person who was Son of man was at the same time Son of God, and the very person who was 
Son of God was at the same time Son of man; and in the adoption of His human nature into the divine, the 
grace itself became in a way so natural to the man, as to leave no room for the entrance of sin. Wherefore 
this grace is signified by the Holy Spirit; for He, though in His own nature God, may also be called the gift 
of God. And to explain all this sufficiently, if indeed it could be done at all, would require a very 
lengthened discussion. 


CHAPTER 41 
CHRIST, WHO WAS HIMSELF FREE FROM SIN, WAS MADE SIN FOR US, THAT WE MIGHT BE RECONCILED TO GOD 


Begotten and conceived, then, without any indulgence of carnal lust, and therefore bringing with Him no 
original sin, and by the grace of God joined and united in a wonderful and unspeakable way in one person 
with the Word, the Only-begotten of the Father, a son by nature, not by grace, and therefore having no sin 
of His own; nevertheless, on account of the likeness of sinful flesh in which He came, He was called sin, 
that He might be sacrificed to wash away sin. For, under the Old Covenant, sacrifices for sin were called 
sins. And He, of whom all these sacrifices were types and shadows, was Himself truly made sin. Hence the 
apostle, after saying, “We pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God,” forthwith adds: “for He 
hath made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin; that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
Him.” He does not say, as some incorrect copies read, “He who knew no sin did sin for us,” as if Christ 
had Himself sinned for our sakes; but he says, “Him who knew no sin,” that is, Christ, God, to whom we 
are to be reconciled, “hath made to be sin for us,” that is, hath made Him a sacrifice for our sins, by which 
we might be reconciled to God. He, then, being made sin, just as we are made righteousness (our 
righteousness being not our own, but God’s, not in ourselves, but in Him); He being made sin, not His 
own, but ours, not in Himself, but in us, showed, by the likeness of sinful flesh in which He was crucified, 
that though sin was not in Him, yet that in a certain sense He died to sin, by dying in the flesh which was 
the likeness of sin; and that although He Himself had never lived the old life of sin, yet by His resurrection 
He typified our new life springing up out of the old death in sin. 


CHAPTER 42 


THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM INDICATES OUR DEATH WITH CHRIST TO SIN, AND OUR RESURRECTION WITH 
HIM TO NEWNESS OF LIFE 


And this is the meaning of the great sacrament of baptism which is solemnized among us, that all who 
attain to this grace should die to sin, as He is said to have died to sin, because He died in the flesh, which 
is the likeness of sin; and rising from the font regenerate, as He arose alive from the grave, should begin a 
new life in the Spirit, whatever may be the age of the body? 


CHAPTER 43 


BAPTISM AND THE GRACE WHICH IT TYPIFIES ARE OPEN TO ALL, BOTH INFANTS AND ADULTS 


For from the infant newly born to the old man bent with age, as there is none shut out from baptism, so 
there is none who in baptism does not die to sin. But infants die only to original sin; those who are older 
die also to all the sins which their evil lives have added to the sin which they brought with them. 


CHAPTER 44 


IN SPEAKING OF SIN, THE SINGULAR NUMBER IS OFTEN PUT FOR THE PLURAL, AND THE PLURAL FOR THE 
SINGULAR 


But even these latter are frequently said to die to sin, though undoubtedly they die not to one sin, but to 
all the numerous actual sins they have committed in thought, word, or deed: for the singular number is 
often put for the plural, as when the poet says, “They fill its belly with the armed soldier,” though in the 
case here referred to there were many soldiers concerned. And we read in our own Scriptures: “Pray to 
the Lord, that He take away the serpent from us.” He does not say serpents though the people were 
suffering from many; and so in other cases. When, on the other hand, the original sin is expressed in the 
plural number, as when we say that infants are baptized for the remission of sins, instead of saying for the 
remission of sin, this is the converse figure of speech, by which the plural number is put in place of the 
singular; as in the Gospel it is said of the death of Herod, “for they are dead which sought the young 
child’s life,” instead of saying, “he is dead.” And in Exodus: “They have made them,” Moses says, “gods of 
gold,” though they had made only one calf, of which they said: “These be thy gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt,”—here, too, putting the plural in place of the singular. 


CHAPTER 45 
IN ADAM’S FIRST SIN, MANY KINDS OF SIN WERE INVOLVED 


However, even in that one sin, which “by one man entered into the world, and so passed upon all men,” 
and on account of which infants are baptized, a number of distinct sins may be observed, if it be analyzed 
as it were into its separate elements. For there is in it pride, because man chose to be under his own 
dominion, rather than under the dominion of God; and blasphemy, because he did not believe God; and 
murder, for he brought death upon himself; and spiritual fornication, for the purity of the human soul was 
corrupted by the seducing blandishments of the serpent; and theft, for man turned to his own use the food 
he had been forbidden to touch; and avarice, for he had a craving for more than should have been 
sufficient for him; and whatever other sin can be discovered on careful reflection to be involved in this 
one admitted sin. 


CHAPTER 46 


IT IS PROBABLE THAT CHILDREN ARE INVOLVED IN THE GUILT NOT ONLY OF THE FIRST PAIR, BUT OF THEIR 
OWN IMMEDIATE PARENTS 


And it is said, with much appearance of probability, that infants are involved in the guilt of the sins not 
only of the first pair, but of their own immediate parents. For that divine judgment, “I shall visit the 
iniquities of the fathers upon the children,” certainly applies to them before they come under the new 
covenant by regeneration. And it was this new covenant that was prophesied of, when it was said by 
Ezekiel, that the sons should not bear the iniquity of the fathers, and that it should no longer be a proverb 
in Israel, “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” Here lies the 
necessity that each man should be born again, that he might be freed from the sin in which he was born. 
For the sins committed afterwards can be cured by penitence, as we see is the case after baptism. And 
therefore the new birth would not have been appointed only that the first birth was sinful, so sinful that 
even one who was legitimately born in wedlock says: “I was shapen in iniquities, and in sins did my 
mother conceive me.” He did not say in iniquity, or in sin, though he might have said so correctly; but he 
preferred to say “iniquities” and “sins,” because in that one sin which passed upon all men, and which was 
so great that human nature was by it made subject to inevitable death, many sins, as I showed above, may 
be discriminated; and further, because there are other sins of the immediate parents, which though they 
have not the same effect in producing a change of nature, yet subject the children to guilt unless the 
divine grace and mercy interpose to rescue them. 


CHAPTER 47 
IT IS DIFFICULT TO DECIDE WHETHER THE SINS OF A MAN’S OTHER PROGENITORS ARE IMPUTED TO HIM 


But about the sins of the other progenitors who intervene between Adam and a man’s own parents, a 
question may very well be raised. Whether every one who is born is involved in all their accumulated evil 
acts, in all their multiplied original guilt, so that the later he is born, so much the worse is his condition; 


or whether God threatens to visit the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generations, because in His mercy He does not extend His wrath against the sins of the progenitors 
further than that, lest those who do not obtain the grace of regeneration might be crushed down under 
too heavy a burden if they were compelled to bear as original guilt all the sins of all their progenitors from 
the very beginning of the human race, and to pay the penalty due to them; or whether any other solution 
of this great question may or may not be found in Scripture by a more diligent search and a more careful 
interpretation, I dare not rashly affirm. 


CHAPTER 48 


THE GUILT OF THE FIRST SIN IS SO GREAT THAT IT CAN BE WASHED AWAY ONLY IN THE BLOOD OF THE 
MEDIATOR, JESUS CHRIST 


Nevertheless, that one sin, admitted into a place where such perfect happiness reigned, was of so heinous 
a character, that in one man the whole human race was originally, and as one may Say, radically, 
condemned; and it cannot be pardoned and blotted out except through the one Mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus, who only has had power to be so born as not to need a second birth. 


CHAPTER 49 


CHRIST WAS NOT REGENERATED IN THE BAPTISM OF JOHN, BUT SUBMITTED TO IT TO GIVE US AN EXAMPLE OF 
HUMILITY, JUST AS HE SUBMITTED TO DEATH, NOT AS THE PUNISHMENT OF SIN, BUT TO TAKE AWAY THE SIN 
OF THE WORLD 


Now, those who were baptized in the baptism of John, by whom Christ was Himself baptized, were not 
regenerated; but they were prepared through the ministry of His forerunner, who cried, “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord,” for Him in whom only they could be regenerated. For His baptism is not with water only, 
as was that of John, but with the Holy Ghost also; so that whoever believes in Christ is regenerated by that 
Spirit, of whom Christ being generated, He did not need regeneration. Whence that announcement of the 
Father which was heard after His baptism, “This day have I begotten Thee,” referred not to that one day 
of time on which He was baptized, but to the one day of an unchangeable eternity, so as to show that this 
man was one in person with the Only-begotten. For when a day neither begins with the close of yesterday, 
nor ends with the beginning of to-morrow, it is an eternal to-day. Therefore He asked to be baptized in 
water by John, not that any iniquity of His might be washed away, but that He might manifest the depth of 
His humility. For baptism found in Him nothing to wash away, as death found in Him nothing to punish; so 
that it was in the strictest justice, and not by the mere violence of power, that the devil was crushed and 
conquered: for, as he had most unjustly put Christ to death, though there was no sin in Him to deserve 
death, it was most just that through Christ he should lose his hold of those who by sin were justly subject 
to the bondage in which he held them. Both of these, then, that is, both baptism and death, were 
submitted to by Him, not through a pitiable necessity, but of His own free pity for us, and as part of an 
arrangement by which, as one man brought sin into the world, that is, upon the whole human race, so one 
man was to take away the sin of the world. 


CHAPTER 50 


CHRIST TOOK AWAY NOT ONLY THE ONE ORIGINAL SIN, BUT ALL THE OTHER SINS THAT HAVE BEEN ADDED TO 
IT 


With this difference: the first man brought one sin into the world, but this man took away not only that 
one sin, but all that He found added to it. Hence the apostle says: “And not as it was by one that sinned, so 
is the gift: for the judgment was by one to condemnation, but the free gift is of many offenses unto 
justification.” For it is evident that the one sin which we bring with us by nature would, even if it stood 
alone, bring us under condemnation; but the free gift justifies man from many offenses: for each man, in 
addition to the one sin which, in common with all his kind, he brings with him by nature, has committed 
many sins that are strictly his own. 


CHAPTER 51 


ALL MEN BORN OF ADAM ARE UNDER CONDEMNATION, AND ONLY IF NEW BORN IN CHRIST ARE FREED FROM 
CONDEMNATION 


But what he says a little after, “Therefore, as by the offense of one judgment came upon all men to 
condemnation; even so by the righteousness of one the free gift came upon all men unto justification of 
life,” shows clearly enough that there is no one born of Adam but is subject to condemnation, and that no 
one, unless he be new born in Christ, is freed from condemnation. 


CHAPTER 52 


IN BAPTISM, WHICH IS THE SIMILITUDE OF THE DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF CHRIST, ALL, BOTH INFANTS 
AND ADULTS, DIE TO SIN THAT THEY MAY WALK IN NEWNESS OF LIFE 


And after he has said as much about the condemnation through one man, and the free gift through one 
man, as he deemed sufficient for that part of his epistle, the apostle goes on to speak of the great mystery 
of holy baptism in the cross of Christ, and to clearly explain to us that baptism in Christ is nothing else 
than a similitude of the death of Christ, and that the death of Christ on the cross is nothing but a 
similitude of the pardon of sin: so that just as real as is His death, so real is the remission of our sins; and 
just as real as is His resurrection, so real is our justification. He says: “What shall we say, then? Shall we 
continue in sin, that grace may abound?” For he had said previously, “But where sin, abounded, grace did 
much more abound.” And therefore he proposes to himself the question, whether it would be right to 
continue in sin for the sake of the consequent abounding grace. But he answers, “God forbid;” and adds, 
“How shall we, that are dead to sin, live any longer therein?” Then, to show that we are dead to sin, 
“Know ye not,” he says, “that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into His 
death?” If, then, the fact that we were baptized into the death of Christ proves that we are dead to sin, it 
follows that even infants who are baptized into Christ die to sin, being baptized into His death. For there 
is no exception made: “So many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into His death.” 
And this is said to prove that we are dead to sin. Now, to what sin do infants die in their regeneration but 
that sin which they bring with them at birth? And therefore to these also applies what follows: “Therefore 
we are buried with Him by baptism into death; that, like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life. For if we have been planted together in 
the likeness of His death, we shall be also in the likeness of His resurrection: knowing this, that our old 
man is crucified with Him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve 
sin. For he that is dead is freed from sin. Now if we be dead with Christ, we believe that we shall also live 
with Him: knowing that Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth no more; death hath no more dominion 
over Him. For in that He died, He died unto sin once; but in that He liveth, He liveth unto God. Likewise 
reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Now he had commenced with proving that we must not continue in sin that grace may abound, and had 
said: “How shall we that are dead to sin live any longer therein?” And to show that we are dead to sin, he 
added: “Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into His 
death?” And so he concludes this whole passage just as he began it. For he has brought in the death of 
Christ in such a way as to imply that Christ Himself also died to sin. To what sin did He die if not to the 
flesh, in which there was not sin, but the likeness of sin, and which was therefore called by the name of 
sin? To those who are baptized into the death of Christ, then,—and this class includes not adults only, but 
infants as well,—he says: “Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


CHAPTER 53 


CHRIST’S CROSS AND BURIAL, RESURRECTION, ASCENSION, AND SITTING DOWN AT THE RIGHT HAND OF GOD, 
ARE IMAGES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


All the events, then, of Christ’s crucifixion, of His burial, of His resurrection the third day, of His ascension 
into heaven, of His sitting down at the right hand of the Father, were so ordered, that the life which the 
Christian leads here might be modelled upon them, not merely in a mystical sense, but in reality. For in 
reference to His crucifixion it is said: “They that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh, with the affections 
and lusts.” And in reference to His burial: “We are buried with Him by baptism into death.” In reference 
to His resurrection: “That, like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so 
we also should walk in newness of life.” And in reference to His ascension into heaven and sitting down at 
the right hand of the Father: “If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, where 
Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. Set your affection on things above, not on things on the earth. For 
ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.” 


CHAPTER 54 


CHRIST’S SECOND COMING DOES NOT BELONG TO THE PAST, BUT WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE END OF THE WORLD 


But what we believe as to Christ’s action in the future, when He shall come from heaven to judge the 
quick and the dead, has no bearing upon the life which we now lead here; for it forms no part of what He 
did upon earth, but is part of what He shall do at the end of the world. And it is to this that the apostle 
refers in what immediately follows the passage quoted above: “When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, 
then shall ye also appear with Him in glory.” 


CHAPTER 55 


THE EXPRESSION, “CHRIST SHALL JUDGE THE QUICK AND THE DEAD,” MAY BE UNDERSTOOD IN EITHER OF TWO 
SENSES 


Now the expression, “to judge the quick and the dead,” may be interpreted in two ways: either we may 
understand by the “quick” those who at His advent shall not yet have died, but whom He shall find alive in 
the flesh, and by the “dead” those who have departed from the body, or who shall have departed before 
His coming; or we may understand the “quick” to mean the righteous, and the “dead” the unrighteous; for 


the righteous shall be judged as well as others. Now the judgment of God is sometimes taken in a bad 
sense, as, for example, “They that have done evil unto the resurrection of judgment;” sometimes in a good 
sense, as, “Save me, O God, by Thy name, and judge me by Thy strength.” This is easily understood when 
we consider that it is the judgment of God which separates the good from the evil, and sets the good at 
His right hand, that they may be delivered from evil, and not destroyed with the wicked; and it is for this 
reason that the Psalmist cried, “Judge me, O God,” and then added, as if in explanation, “and distinguish 
my cause from that of an ungodly nation.” 


CHAPTER 56 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHURCH. THE CHURCH IS THE TEMPLE OF GOD 


And now, having spoken of Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, our Lord, with the brevity suitable to a 
confession of our faith, we go on to say that we believe also in the Holy Ghost,—thus completing the 
Trinity which constitutes the Godhead. Then we mention the Holy Church. And thus we are made to 
understand that the intelligent creation, which constitutes the free Jerusalem, ought to be subordinate in 
the order of speech to the Creator, the Supreme Trinity: for all that is said of the man Christ Jesus has 
reference, of course, to the unity of the person of the Only-begotten. Therefore the true order of the Creed 
demanded that the Church should be made subordinate to the Trinity, as the house to Him who dwells in 
it, the temple to God who occupies it, and the city to its builder. And we are here to understand the whole 
Church, not that part of it only which wanders as a stranger on the earth, praising the name of God from 
the rising of the sun to the going down of the same, and singing a new song of deliverance from its old 
captivity; but that part also which has always from its creation remained steadfast to God in heaven, and 
has never experienced the misery consequent upon a fall. This part is made up of the holy angels, who 
enjoy uninterrupted happiness; and (as it is bound to do) it renders assistance to the part which is still 
wandering among strangers: for these two parts shall be one in the fellowship of eternity, and now they 
are one in the bonds of love, the whole having been ordained for the worship of the one God. Wherefore, 
neither the whole Church, nor any part of it, has any desire to be worshipped instead of God, nor to be 
God to any one who belongs to the temple of God—that temple which is built up of the saints who were 
created by the uncreated God. And therefore the Holy Spirit, if a creature, could not be the Creator, but 
would be a part of the intelligent creation. He would simply be the highest creature, and therefore would 
not be mentioned in the Creed before the Church; for He Himself would belong to the Church, to that part 
of it which is in the heavens. And He would not have a temple, for He Himself would be part of a temple. 
Now He has a temple, of which the apostle says: “Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, which is in you, which ye have of God?” Of which body he says in another place: “Know ye not that 
your bodies are the members of Christ?” How, then, is He not God, seeing that He has a temple? and how 
can He be less than Christ, whose members are His temple? Nor has He one temple, and God another, 
seeing that the same apostle says: “Know ye not that ye are the temple of God?” and adds, as proof of this, 
“and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you.” God, then, dwells in His temple: not the Holy Spirit only, but 
the Father also, and the Son, who says of His own body, through which He was made Head of the Church 
upon earth (“that in all things He might have the pre-eminence):” “Destroy this temple, and in three days I 
will raise it up.” The temple of God, then, that is, of the Supreme Trinity as a whole, is the Holy Church, 
embracing in its full extent both heaven and earth. 


CHAPTER 57 
THE CONDITION OF THE CHURCH IN HEAVEN 


But of that part of the Church which is in heaven what can we say, except that no wicked one is found in 
it, and that no one has fallen from it, or shall ever fall from it, since the time that “God spared not the 
angels that sinned,” as the Apostle Peter writes, “but cast them down to hell, and delivered them into 
chains of darkness, to be reserved unto judgment?” 


CHAPTER 58 


WE HAVE NO CERTAIN KNOWLEDGE OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ANGELIC SOCIETY 


Now, what the organization is of that supremely happy society in heaven: what the differences of rank are, 
which explain the fact that while all are called by the general name angels, as we read in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, “but to which of the angels said God at any time, Sit on my right hand?” (this form of 
expression being evidently designed to embrace all the angels without exception), we yet find that there 
are some called archangels; and whether the archangels are the same as those called hosts, so that the 
expression, “Praise ye Him, all His angels: praise ye Him, all His hosts,” is the same as if it had been said, 
“Praise ye Him, all His angels: praise ye Him, all His archangels;” and what are the various significations 
of those four names under which the apostle seems to embrace the whole heavenly company without 
exception, “whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers:”—let those who are able 
answer these questions, if they can also prove their answers to be true; but as for me, I confess my 
ignorance. I am not even certain upon this point: whether the sun, and the moon, and all the stars, do not 
form part of this same society, though many consider them merely luminous bodies, without either 


sensation or intelligence. 


CHAPTER 59 
THE BODIES ASSUMED BY ANGELS RAISE A VERY DIFFICULT, AND NOT VERY USEFUL, SUBJECT OF DISCUSSION 


Further, who will tell with what sort of bodies it was that the angels appeared to men, making themselves 
not only visible, but tangible; and again, how it is that, not through material bodies, but by spiritual 
power, they present visions not to the bodily eyes, but to the spiritual eyes of the mind, or speak 
something not into the ear from without, but from within the soul of the man, they themselves being 
stationed there too, as it is written in the prophet, “And the angel that spake in me said unto me” (he does 
not say, “that spake to me,” but “that spake in me”); or appear to men in sleep, and make communications 
through dreams, as we read in the Gospel, “Behold, the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream, 
saying”? For these methods of communication seem to imply that the angels have not tangible bodies, and 
make it a very difficult question to solve how the patriarchs washed their feet, and how it was that Jacob 
wrestled with the angel in a way so unmistakeably material. To ask questions like these, and to make such 
guesses as we can at the answers, is a useful exercise for the intellect, if the discussion be kept within 
proper bounds, and if we avoid the error of supposing ourselves to know what we do not know. For what is 
the necessity for affirming, or denying, or defining with accuracy on these subjects, and others like them, 
when we may without blame be entirely ignorant of them? 


CHAPTER 60 


IT IS MORE NECESSARY TO BE ABLE TO DETECT THE WILES OF SATAN WHEN HE TRANSFORMS HIMSELF INTO 
AN ANGEL OF LIGHT 


It is more necessary to use all our powers of discrimination and judgment when Satan transforms himself 
into an angel of light, lest by his wiles he should lead us astray into hurtful courses. For, while he only 
deceives the bodily senses, and does not pervert the mind from that true and sound judgment which 
enables a man to lead a life of faith, there is no danger to religion; or if, feigning himself to be good, he 
does or says the things that befit good angels, and we believe him to be good, the error is not one that is 
hurtful or dangerous to Christian faith. But when, through these means, which are alien to his nature, he 
goes on to lead us into courses of his own, then great watchfulness is necessary to detect, and refuse to 
follow, him. But how many men are fit to evade all his deadly wiles, unless God restrains and watches over 
them? The very difficulty of the matter, however, is useful in this respect, that it prevents men from 
trusting in themselves or in one another, and leads all to place their confidence in God alone. And 
certainly no pious man can doubt that this is most expedient for us. 


CHAPTER 61 


THE CHURCH ON EARTH HAS BEEN REDEEMED FROM SIN BY THE BLOOD OF A MEDIATOR 


This part of the Church, then, which is made up of the holy angels and the hosts of God, shall become 
known to us in its true nature, when, at the end of the world, we shall be united with it in the common 
possession of everlasting happiness. But the other part, which, separated from it, wanders as a stranger 
on the earth, is better known to us, both because we belong to it, and because it is composed of men, and 
we too are men. This section of the Church has been redeemed from all sin by the blood of a Mediator 
who had no sin, and its song is: “If God be for us, who can be against us? He that spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Him up for us all.” Now it was not for the angels that Christ died. Yet what was done for the 
redemption of man through His death was in a sense done for the angels, because the enmity which sin 
had put between men and the holy angels is removed, and friendship is restored between them, and by 
the redemption of man the gaps which the great apostasy left in the angelic host are filled up. 


CHAPTER 62 
BY THE SACRIFICE OF CHRIST ALL THINGS ARE RESTORED, AND PEACE IS MADE BETWEEN EARTH AND HEAVEN 


And, of course, the holy angels, taught by God, in the eternal contemplation of whose truth their 
happiness consists, know how great a number of the human race are to supplement their ranks, and fill up 
the full tale of their citizenship. Wherefore the apostle says, that “all things are gathered together in one 
in Christ, both which are in heaven and which are on earth.” The things which are in heaven are gathered 
together when what was lost therefrom in the fall of the angels is restored from among men; and the 
things which are on earth are gathered together, when those who are predestined to eternal life are 
redeemed from their old corruption. And thus, through that single sacrifice in which the Mediator was 
offered up, the one sacrifice of which the many victims under the law were types, heavenly things are 
brought into peace with earthly things, and earthly things with heavenly. Wherefore, as the same apostle 
says: “For it pleased the Father that in Him should all fullness dwell: and, having made peace through the 
blood of His cross, by Him to reconcile all things to Himself: by Him, I say, whether they be things in 
earth, or things in heaven.” 


CHAPTER 63 


THE PEACE OF GOD, WHICH REIGNETH IN HEAVEN, PASSETH ALL UNDERSTANDING 


This peace, as Scripture saith, “passeth all understanding,” and cannot be known by us until we have 
come into the full possession of it. For in what sense are heavenly things reconciled, except they be 
reconciled to us, viz. by coming into harmony with us? For in heaven there is unbroken peace, both 
between all the intelligent creatures that exist there, and between these and their Creator. And this 
peace, as is said, passeth all understanding; but this, of course, means our understanding, not that of 
those who always behold the face of their Father. We now, however great may be our human 
understanding, know but in part, and see through a glass darkly. But when we shall be equal unto the 
angels of God then we shall see face to face, as they do; and we shall have as great peace towards them as 
they have towards us, because we shall love them as much as we are loved by them. And so their peace 
shall be known to us: for our own peace shall be like to theirs, and as great as theirs, nor shall it then pass 
our understanding. But the peace of God, the peace which He cherisheth towards us, shall undoubtedly 
pass not our understanding only, but theirs as well. And this must be so: for every rational creature which 
is happy derives its happiness from Him; He does not derive His from it. And in this view it is better to 
interpret “all” in the passage, “The peace of God passeth all understanding,” as admitting of no exception 
even in favor of the understanding of the holy angels: the only exception that can be made is that of God 
Himself. For, of course, His peace does not pass His own understanding. 


CHAPTER 64 


PARDON OF SIN EXTENDS OVER THE WHOLE MORTAL LIFE OF THE SAINTS, WHICH, THOUGH FREE FROM 
CRIME, IS NOT FREE FROM SIN 


But the angels even now are at peace with us when our sins are pardoned. Hence, in the order of the 
Creed, after the mention of the Holy Church is placed the remission of sins. For it is by this that the 
Church on earth stands: it is through this that what had been lost, and was found, is saved from being lost 
again. For, setting aside the grace of baptism, which is given as an antidote to original sin, so that what 
our birth imposes upon us, our new birth relieves us from (this grace, however, takes away all the actual 
sins also that have been committed in thought, word, and deed): setting aside, then, this great act of favor, 
whence commences man’s restoration, and in which all our guilt, both original and actual, is washed 
away, the rest of our life from the time that we have the use of reason provides constant occasion for the 
remission of sins, however great may be our advance in righteousness. For the sons of God, as long as 
they live in this body of death, are in conflict with death. And although it is truly said of them, “As many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God,” yet they are led by the Spirit of God, and as the 
sons of God advance towards God under this drawback, that they are led also by their own spirit, 
weighted as it is by the corruptible body; and that, as the sons of men, under the influence of human 
affections, they fall back to their old level, and so sin. There is a difference, however. For although every 
crime is a sin, every sin is not a crime. And so we Say that the life of holy men, as long as they remain in 
this mortal body, may be found without crime; but, as the Apostle John says, “If we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” 


CHAPTER 65 


GOD PARDONS SINS, BUT ON CONDITION OF PENITENCE, CERTAIN TIMES FOR WHICH HAVE BEEN FIXED BY THE 
LAW OF THE CHURCH 


But even crimes themselves, however great, may be remitted in the Holy Church; and the mercy of God is 
never to be despaired of by men who truly repent, each according to the measure of his sin. And in the act 
of repentance, where a crime has been committed of such a nature as to cut off the sinner from the body 
of Christ, we are not to take account so much of the measure of time as of the measure of sorrow; for a 
broken and a contrite heart God doth not despise. But as the grief of one heart is frequently hid from 
another, and is not made known to others by words or other signs, when it is manifest to Him of whom it is 
said, “My groaning is not hid from Thee,” those who govern the Church have rightly appointed times of 
penitence, that the Church in which the sins are remitted may be satisfied; and outside the Church sins 
are not remitted. For the Church alone has received the pledge of the Holy Spirit, without which there is 
no remission of sins—such, at least, as brings the pardoned to eternal life. 


CHAPTER 66 
THE PARDON OF SIN HAS REFERENCE CHIEFLY TO THE FUTURE JUDGMENT 


Now the pardon of sin has reference chiefly to the future judgment. For, as far as this life is concerned, 
the saying of Scripture holds good: “A heavy yoke is upon the sons of Adam, from the day that they go out 
of their mother’s womb), till the day that they return to the mother of all things.” So that we see even 
infants, after baptism and regeneration, suffering from the infliction of divers evils: and thus we are given 
to understand, that all that is set forth in the sacraments of salvation refers rather to the hope of future 


good, than to the retaining or attaining of present blessings. For many sins seem in this world to be 
overlooked and visited with no punishment, whose punishment is reserved for the future (for it is not in 
vain that the day when Christ shall come as Judge of quick and dead is peculiarly named the day of 
judgment); just as, on the other hand, many sins are punished in this life, which nevertheless are 
pardoned, and shall bring down no punishment in the future life. Accordingly, in reference to certain 
temporal punishments, which in this life are visited upon sinners, the apostle, addressing those whose 
sins are blotted out, and not reserved for the final judgment, says: “For if we would judge ourselves, we 
should not be judged. But when we are judged, we are chastened of the Lord, that we should not be 
condemned with the world.” 


CHAPTER 67 


FAITH WITHOUT WORKS IS DEAD, AND CANNOT SAVE A MAN 


It is believed, moreover, by some, that men who do not abandon the name of Christ, and who have been 
baptized in the Church by His baptism, and who have never been cut off from the Church by any schism 
or heresy, though they should live in the grossest sin and never either wash it away in penitence nor 
redeem it by almsgiving, but persevere in it persistently to the last day of their lives, shall be saved by 
fire; that is, that although they shall suffer a punishment by fire, lasting for a time proportionate to the 
magnitude of their crimes and misdeeds, they shall not be punished with everlasting fire. But those who 
believe this, and yet are Catholics, seem to me to be led astray by a kind of benevolent feeling natural to 
humanity. For Holy Scripture, when consulted, gives a very different answer. I have written a book on this 
subject, entitled Of Faith and Works, in which, to the best of my ability, God assisting me, I have shown 
from Scripture, that the faith which saves us is that which the Apostle Paul clearly enough describes when 
he says: “For in Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith which 
worketh by love.” But if it worketh evil, and not good, then without doubt, as the Apostle James says, “it is 
dead, being alone.” The same apostle says again, “What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say he 
hath faith, and have not works? Can faith save him?” And further, if a wicked man shall be saved by fire on 
account of his faith alone, and if this is what the blessed Apostle Paul means when he says, “But he 
himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire;” then faith without works can save a man, and what his fellow- 
apostle James says must be false. And that must be false which Paul himself says in another place: “Be not 
deceived: neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves 
with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners; shall inherit the 
kingdom of God.” For if those who persevere in these wicked courses shall nevertheless be saved on 
account of their faith in Christ, how can it be true that they shall not inherit the kingdom of God? 


CHAPTER 68 


THE TRUE SENSE OF THE PASSAGE (I COR. III. 11-15) ABOUT THOSE WHO ARE SAVED, YET SO AS BY FIRE 


But as these most plain and unmistakeable declarations of the apostles cannot be false, that obscure 
saying about those who build upon the foundation, Christ, not gold, silver, and precious stones, but wood, 
hay, and stubble (for it is these who, it is said, shall be saved, yet so as by fire, the merit of the foundation 
saving them ), must be so interpreted as not to conflict with the plain statements quoted above. Now 
wood, hay, and stubble may, without incongruity, be understood to signify such an attachment to worldly 
things, however lawful these may be in themselves, that they cannot be lost without grief of mind. And 
though this grief burns, yet if Christ hold the place of foundation in the heart,—that is, if nothing be 
preferred to Him, and if the man, though burning with grief, is yet more willing to lose the things he loves 
so much than to lose Christ,—he is saved by fire. If, however, in time of temptation, he prefer to hold by 
temporal and earthly things rather than by Christ, he has not Christ as his foundation; for he puts earthly 
things in the first place, and in a building nothing comes before the foundation. Again, the fire of which 
the apostle speaks in this place must be such a fire as both men are made to pass through, that is, both 
the man who builds upon the foundation, gold, silver, precious stones, and the man who builds wood, hay, 
stubble. For he immediately adds: “The fire shall try every man’s work, of what sort it is. If any man’s 
work abide which he hath built thereupon, he shall receive a reward. If any man’s work shall be burned, 
he shall suffer loss; but he himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire.” The fire then shall prove, not the work 
of one of them only, but of both. Now the trial of adversity is a kind of fire which is plainly spoken of in 
another place: “The furnace proveth the potter’s vessels: and the furnace of adversity just men.” And this 
fire does in the course of this life act exactly in the way the apostle says. If it come into contact with two 
believers, one “caring for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may please the Lord,” that is, 
building upon Christ the foundation, gold, silver, precious stones; the other “caring for the things that are 
of the world, how he may please his wife,” that is, building upon the same foundation wood, hay, stubble, 
—the work of the former is not burned, because he has not given his love to things whose loss can cause 
him grief; but the work of the latter is burned, because things that are enjoyed with desire cannot be lost 
without pain. But since, by our supposition, even the latter prefers to lose these things rather than to lose 
Christ, and since he does not desert Christ out of fear of losing them, though he is grieved when he does 
lose them, he is saved, but it is so as by fire; because the grief for what he loved and has lost burns him. 
But it does not subvert nor consume him; for he is protected by his immoveable and incorruptible 


foundation. 


CHAPTER 69 
IT IS NOT IMPOSSIBLE THAT SOME BELIEVERS MAY PASS THROUGH A PURGATORIAL FIRE IN THE FUTURE LIFE 


And it is not impossible that something of the same kind may take place even after this life. It is a matter 
that may be inquired into, and either ascertained or left doubtful, whether some believers shall pass 
through a kind of purgatorial fire, and in proportion as they have loved with more or less devotion the 
goods that perish, be less or more quickly delivered from it. This cannot, however, be the case of any of 
those of whom it is said, that they “shall not inherit the kingdom of God,” unless after suitable repentance 
their sins be forgiven them. When I say “suitable,” I mean that they are not to be unfruitful in almsgiving; 
for Holy Scripture lays so much stress on this virtue, that our Lord tells us beforehand, that He will 
ascribe no merit to those on His right hand but that they abound in it, and no defect to those on His left 
hand but their want of it, when He shall say to the former, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom,” and to the latter, “Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” 


CHAPTER 70 


ALMSGIVING WILL NOT ATONE FOR SIN UNLESS THE LIFE BE CHANGED 


We must beware, however, lest any one should suppose that gross sins, such as are committed by those 
who shall not inherit the kingdom of God, may be daily perpetrated, and daily atoned for by almsgiving. 
The life must be changed for the better; and almsgiving must be used to propitiate God for past sins, not 
to purchase impunity for the commission of such sins in the future. For He has given no man license to 
sin, although in His mercy He may blot out sins that are already committed, if we do not neglect to make 
proper satisfaction. 


CHAPTER 71 


THE DAILY PRAYER OF THE BELIEVER MAKES SATISFACTION FOR THE TRIVIAL SINS THAT DAILY STAIN HIS LIFE 


Now the daily prayer of the believer makes satisfaction for those daily sins of a momentary and trivial 
kind which are necessary incidents of this life. For he can say, “Our Father which art in heaven,” seeing 
that to such a Father he is now born again of water and of the Spirit. And this prayer certainly takes away 
the very small sins of daily life. It takes away also those which at one time made the life of the believer 
very wicked, but which, now that he is changed for the better by repentance, he has given up, provided 
that as truly as he says, “Forgive us our debts” (for there is no want of debts to be forgiven), so truly does 
he say, “as we forgive our debtors;” that is, provided he does what he says he does: for to forgive a man 
who asks for pardon, is really to give alms. 


CHAPTER 72 


THERE ARE MANY KINDS OF ALMS, THE GIVING OF WHICH ASSISTS TO PROCURE PARDON FOR OUR SINS 


And on this principle of interpretation, our Lord’s saying, “Give alms of such things as ye have, and, 
behold, all things are clean unto you,” applies to every useful act that a man does in mercy. Not only, then, 
the man who gives food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, clothing to the naked, hospitality to the 
stranger, shelter to the fugitive, who visits the sick and the imprisoned, ransoms the captive, assists the 
weak, leads the blind, comforts the sorrowful, heals the sick, puts the wanderer on the right path, gives 
advice to the perplexed, and supplies the wants of the needy,—not this man only, but the man who pardons 
the sinner also gives alms; and the man who corrects with blows, or restrains by any kind of discipline one 
over whom he has power, and who at the same time forgives from the heart the sin by which he was 
injured, or prays that it may be forgiven, is also a giver of alms, not only in that he forgives, or prays for 
forgiveness for the sin, but also in that he rebukes and corrects the sinner: for in this, too, he shows 
mercy. Now much good is bestowed upon unwilling recipients, when their advantage and not their 
pleasure is consulted; and they themselves frequently prove to be their own enemies, while their true 
friends are those whom they take for their enemies, and to whom in their blindness they return evil for 
good. (A Christian, indeed, is not permitted to return evil even for evil. ) And thus there are many kinds of 
alms, by giving of which we assist to procure the pardon of our sins. 


CHAPTER 73 
THE GREATEST OF ALL ALMS IS TO FORGIVE OUR DEBTORS AND TO LOVE OUR ENEMIES 


But none of those is greater than to forgive from the heart a sin that has been committed against us. For it 
is a comparatively small thing to wish well to, or even to do good to, a man who has done no evil to you. It 
is a much higher thing, and is the result of the most exalted goodness, to love your enemy, and always to 
wish well to, and when you have the opportunity, to do good to, the man who wishes you ill, and, when he 


can, does you harm. This is to obey the command of God: “Love your enemies, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which persecute you.” But seeing that this is a frame of mind only reached by the 
perfect sons of God, and that though every believer ought to strive after it, and by prayer to God and 
earnest struggling with himself endeavor to bring his soul up to this standard, yet a degree of goodness so 
high can hardly belong to so great a multitude as we believe are heard when they use this petition, 
“Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors;” in view of all this, it cannot be doubted that the implied 
undertaking is fulfilled if a man, though he has not yet attained to loving his enemy, yet, when asked by 
one who has sinned against him to forgive him his sin, does forgive him from his heart. For he certainly 
desires to be himself forgiven when he prays, “as we forgive our debtors,” that is, Forgive us our debts 
when we beg forgiveness, as we forgive our debtors when they beg forgiveness from us. 


CHAPTER 74 
GOD DOES NOT PARDON THE SINS OF THOSE WHO DO NOT FROM THE HEART FORGIVE OTHERS 


Now, he who asks forgiveness of the man against whom he has sinned, being moved by his sin to ask 
forgiveness, cannot be counted an enemy in such a sense that it should be as difficult to love him now as it 
was when he was engaged in active hostility. And the man who does not from his heart forgive him who 
repents of his sin, and asks forgiveness, need not suppose that his own sins are forgiven of God. For the 
Truth cannot lie. And what reader or hearer of the Gospel can have failed to notice, that the same person 
who said, “I am the Truth,” taught us also this form of prayer; and in order to impress this particular 
petition deeply upon our minds, said, “For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will 
also forgive you; but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses”? The man whom the thunder of this warning does not awaken is not asleep, but dead; and yet 
so powerful is that voice, that it can awaken even the dead. 


CHAPTER 75 


THE WICKED AND THE UNBELIEVING ARE NOT MADE CLEAN BY THE GIVING OF ALMS, EXCEPT THEY BE BORN 
AGAIN 


Assuredly, then, those who live in gross wickedness, and take no care to reform their lives and manners, 
and yet amid all their crimes and vices do not cease to give frequent alms, in vain take comfort to 
themselves from the saying of our Lord: “Give alms of such things as ye have; and, behold, all things are 
clean unto you.” For they do not understand how far this saying reaches. But that they may understand 
this, let them hear what He says. For we read in the Gospel as follows: “And as He spake, a certain 
Pharisee besought Him to dine with him; and He went in, and sat down to meat. And when the Pharisee 
saw it, he marvelled that He had not first washed before dinner. And the Lord said unto him, Now do ye 
Pharisees make clean the outside of the cup and the platter; but your inward part is full of ravening and 
wickedness. Ye fools, did not he that made that which is without, make that which is within also? But 
rather give alms of such things as ye have; and, behold, all things are clean unto you.” Are we to 
understand this as meaning that to the Pharisees who have not the faith of Christ all things are clean, if 
only they give alms in the way these men count almsgiving, even though they have never believed in 
Christ, nor been born again of water and of the Spirit? But the fact is, that all are unclean who are not 
made clean by the faith of Christ, according to the expression, “purifying their hearts by faith;” and that 
the apostle says, “Unto them that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure; but even their mind and 
conscience is defiled.” How, then, could all things be clean to the Pharisees, even though they gave alms, 
if they were not believers? And how could they be believers if they were not willing to have faith in Christ, 
and to be born again of His grace? And yet what they heard is true: “Give alms of such things as ye have; 
and, behold, all things are clean unto you.” 


CHAPTER 76 


TO GIVE ALMS ARIGHT, WE SHOULD BEGIN WITH OURSELVES, AND HAVE PITY UPON OUR OWN SOULS 


For the man who wishes to give aims as he ought, should begin with himself, and give to himself first. For 
almsgiving is a work of mercy; and most truly is it said, “Io have mercy on thy soul is pleasing to God.” 
And for this end are we born again, that we should be pleasing to God, who is justly displeased with that 
which we brought with us when we were born. This is our first alms, which we give to ourselves when, 
through the mercy of a pitying God, we find that we are ourselves wretched, and confess the justice of His 
judgment by which we are made wretched, of which the apostle says, “The judgment was by one to 
condemnation;” and praise the greatness of His love, of which the same preacher of grace says, “God 
commendeth His love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us:” and thus judging 
truly of our own misery, and loving God with the love which He has Himself bestowed, we lead a holy and 
virtuous life. But the Pharisees, while they gave as alms the tithe of all their fruits, even the most 
insignificant, passed over judgment and the love of God, and so did not commence their alms-giving at 
home, and extend their pity to themselves in the first instance. And it is in reference to this order of love 
that it is said, “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” When, then, our Lord had rebuked them because they made 
themselves clean on the outside, but within were full of ravening and wickedness, He advised them, in the 


exercise of that charity which each man owes to himself in the first instance, to make clean the inward 
parts. “But rather,” He says, “give alms of such things as ye have; and, behold, all things are clean unto 
you.” Then, to show what it was that He advised, and what they took no pains to do, and to show that He 
did not overlook or forget their almsgiving, “But woe unto you, Pharisees!” He says; as if He meant to say: 
I indeed advise you to give alms which shall make all things clean unto you; “but woe unto you! for ye 
tithe mint, and rue, and all manner of herbs;” as if He meant to say: I know these alms of yours, and ye 
need not think that Iam now admonishing you in respect of such things; “and pass over judgment and the 
love of God,” an alms by which ye might have been made clean from all inward impurity, so that even the 
bodies which ye are now washing would have been clean to you. For this is the import of “all things,” both 
inward and outward things, as we read in another place: “Cleanse first that which is within, that the 
outside may be clean also.” But lest He might appear to despise the alms which they were giving out of 
the fruits of the earth, He says: “These ought ye to have done,” referring to judgment and the love of God, 
“and not to leave the other undone,” referring to the giving of the tithes. 


CHAPTER 77 


IF WE WOULD GIVE ALMS TO OURSELVES, WE MUST FLEE INIQUITY; FOR HE WHO LOVETH INIQUITY HATETH HIS 
SOUL 


Those, then, who think that they can by giving alms, however profuse, whether in money or in kind, 
purchase for themselves the privilege of persisting with impunity in their monstrous crimes and hideous 
vices, need not thus deceive themselves. For not only do they commit these sins, but they love them so 
much that they would like to go on forever committing them, if only they could do so with impunity. Now, 
he who loveth iniquity hateth his own soul; and he who hateth his own soul is not merciful but cruel 
towards it. For in loving it according to the world, he hateth it according to God. But if he desired to give 
alms to it which should make all things clean unto him, he would hate it according to the world, and love 
it according to God. Now no one gives alms unless he receive what he gives from one who is not in want of 
it. Therefore it is said, “His mercy shall meet me.” 


CHAPTER 78 


WHAT SINS ARE TRIVIAL AND WHAT HEINOUS IS A MATTER FOR GOD’S JUDGMENT 


Now, what sins are trivial and what heinous is not a matter to be decided by man’s judgment, but by the 
judgment of God. For it is plain that the apostles themselves have given an indulgence in the case of 
certain sins: take, for example, what the Apostle Paul says to those who are married: “Defraud ye not one 
the other, except it be with consent for a time, that ye may give yourselves to fasting and prayer: and 
come together again, that Satan tempt you not for your incontinency.” Now it is possible that it might not 
have been considered a sin to have intercourse with a spouse, not with a view to the procreation of 
children, which is the great blessing of marriage, but for the sake of carnal pleasure, and to save the 
incontinent from being led by their weakness into the deadly sin of fornication, or adultery, or another 
form of uncleanness which it is shameful even to name, and into which it is possible that they might be 
drawn by lust under the temptation of Satan. It is possible, I say, that this might not have been considered 
a sin, had the apostle not added: “But I speak this by permission, and not of commandment.” Who, then, 
can deny that it is a sin, when confessedly it is only by apostolic authority that permission is granted to 
those who do it? Another case of the same kind is where he says: “Dare any of you, having a matter 
against another, go to law before the unjust, and not before the saints?” And shortly afterwards: “If then 
ye have judgments of things pertaining to this life, set them to judge who are least esteemed in the 
Church. I speak to your shame. Is it so, that there is not a wise man among you? no, not one that shall be 
able to judge between his brethren? But brother goeth to law with brother, and that before the 
unbelievers.” Now it might have been supposed in this case that it is not a sin to have a quarrel with 
another, that the only sin is in wishing to have it adjudicated upon outside the Church, had not the apostle 
immediately added: “Now therefore there is utterly a fault among you, because ye go to law with one 
another.” And lest any one should excuse himself by saying that he had a just cause, and was suffering 
wrong, and that he only wished the sentence of the judges to remove his wrong, the apostle immediately 
anticipates such thoughts and excuses, and says: “Why do ye not rather take wrong? Why do ye not rather 
suffer yourselves to be defrauded?” Thus bringing us back to our Lord’s saying, “If any man will sue thee 
at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also;” and again, “Of him that taketh away thy 
goods, ask them not again.” Therefore our Lord has forbidden His followers to go to law with other men 
about worldly affairs. And carrying out this principle, the apostle here declares that to do so is “altogether 
a fault.” But when, notwithstanding, he grants his permission to have such cases between brethren 
decided in the Church, other brethren adjudicating, and only sternly forbids them to be carried outside 
the Church, it is manifest that here again an indulgence is extended to the infirmities of the weak. It is in 
view, then, of these sins, and others of the same sort, and of others again more trifling still, which consist 
of offenses in words and thought (as the Apostle James confesses, “In many things we offend all” ), that 
we need to pray every day and often to the Lord, saying, “Forgive us our debts,” and to add in truth and 
sincerity, “as we forgive our debtors.” 


CHAPTER 79 
SINS WHICH APPEAR VERY TRIFLING, ARE SOMETIMES IN REALITY VERY SERIOUS 


Again, there are some sins which would be considered very trifling, if the Scriptures did not show that 
they are really very serious. For who would suppose that the man who says to his brother, “Thou fool,” is 
in danger of hell-fire, did not He who is the Truth say so? To the wound, however, He immediately applies 
the cure, giving a rule for reconciliation with one’s offended brother: “Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to 
the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath ought against thee; leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way: first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” Again, who 
would suppose that it was so great a sin to observe days, and months, and times, and years, as those do 
who are anxious or unwilling to begin anything on certain days, or in certain months or years, because the 
vain doctrines of men lead them to think such times lucky or unlucky, had we not the means of estimating 
the greatness of the evil from the fear expressed by the apostle, who says to such men, “I am afraid of 
you, lest I have bestowed upon you labor in vain”? 


CHAPTER 80 
SINS, HOWEVER GREAT AND DETESTABLE, SEEM TRIVIAL WHEN WE ARE ACCUSTOMED TO THEM 


Add to this, that sins, however great and detestable they may be, are looked upon as trivial, or as not sins 
at all, when men get accustomed to them; and so far does this go, that such sins are not only not 
concealed, but are boasted of, and published far and wide; and thus, as it is written, “The wicked boasteth 
of his heart’s desire, and blesseth the covetous, whom the Lord abhorreth.” Iniquity of this kind is in 
Scripture called a cry. You have an instance in the prophet Isaiah, in the case of the evil vineyard: “He 
looked for judgment, but behold oppression; for righteousness, but behold a cry.” Whence also the 
expression in Genesis: “The cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great,” because in these cities crimes were not 
only not punished, but were openly committed, as if under the protection of the law. And so in our own 
times: many forms of sin, though not just the sameas those of Sodom and Gomorrah, are now so openly 
and habitually practised, that not only dare we not excommunicate a layman, we dare not even degrade a 
clergyman, for the commission of them. So that when, a few years ago, I was expounding the Epistle to 
the Galatians, in commenting on that very place where the apostle says, “I am afraid of you, lest I have 
bestowed labor upon you in vain,” I was compelled to exclaim, “Woe to the sins of men! for it is only when 
we are not accustomed to them that we shrink from them: when once we are accustomed to them, though 
the blood of the Son of God was poured out to wash them away, though they are so great that the kingdom 
of God is wholly shut against them, constant familiarity leads to the toleration of them all, and habitual 
toleration leads to the practice of many of them. And grant, O Lord, that we may not come to practise all 
that we have not the power to hinder.” But I shall see whether the extravagance of grief did not betray me 
into rashness of speech. 


CHAPTER 81 


THERE ARE TWO CAUSES OF SIN, IGNORANCE AND WEAKNESS; AND WE NEED DIVINE HELP TO OVERCOME 
BOTH 


I shall now say this, which I have often said before in other places of my works. There are two causes that 
lead to sin: either we do not yet know our duty, or we do not perform the duty that we know. The former is 
the sin of ignorance, the latter of weakness. Now against these it is our duty to struggle; but we shall 
certainly be beaten in the fight, unless we are helped by God, not only to see our duty, but also, when we 
clearly see it, to make the love of righteousness stronger in us than the love of earthly things, the eager 
longing after which, or the fear of losing which, leads us with our eyes open into known sin. In the latter 
case we are not only sinners, for we are so even when we err through ignorance, but we are also 
transgressors of the law; for we leave undone what we know we ought to do, and we do what we know we 
ought not to do. Wherefore not only ought we to pray for pardon when we have sinned, saying, “Forgive 
us our debts, as we forgive our debtors;” but we ought to pray for guidance, that we may be kept from 
sinning, saying, “and lead us not into temptation.” And we are to pray to Him of whom the Psalmist says, 
“The Lord is my light and my salvation:” my light, for He removes my ignorance; my salvation, for He 
takes away my infirmity. 


CHAPTER 82 
THE MERCY OF GOD IS NECESSARY TO TRUE REPENTANCE 


Now even penance itself, when by the law of the Church there is sufficient reason for its being gone 
through, is frequently evaded through infirmity; for shame is the fear of losing pleasure when the good 
opinion of men gives more pleasure than the righteousness which leads a man to humble himself in 
penitence. Wherefore the mercy of God is necessary not only when a man repents, but even to lead him to 
repent. How else explain what the apostle says of certain persons: “if God peradventure will give them 
repentance”? And before Peter wept bitterly, we are told by the evangelist, “The Lord turned, and looked 


upon him.” 


CHAPTER 83 


THE MAN WHO DESPISES THE MERCY OF GOD IS GUILTY OF THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST 


Now the man who, not believing that sins are remitted in the Church, despises this great gift of God’s 
mercy, and persists to the last day of his life in his obstinacy of heart, is guilty of the unpardonable sin 
against the Holy Ghost, in whom Christ forgives sins. But this difficult question I have discussed as clearly 
as I could in a book devoted exclusively to this one point. 


CHAPTER 84 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY GIVES RISE TO NUMEROUS QUESTIONS 


Now, as to the resurrection of the body,—not a resurrection such as some have had, who came back to life 
for a time and died again, but a resurrection to eternal life, as the body of Christ Himself rose again,—I do 
not see how I can discuss the matter briefly, and at the same time give a satisfactory answer to all the 
questions that are ordinarily raised about it. Yet that the bodies of all men—both those who have been 
born and those who shall be born, both those who have died and those who shall die—shall be raised 
again, no Christian ought to have the shadow of a doubt. 


CHAPTER 85 
THE CASE OF ABORTIVE CONCEPTIONS 


Hence in the first place arises a question about abortive conceptions, which have indeed been born in the 
mother’s womb, but not so born that they could be born again. For if we shall decide that these are to rise 
again, we cannot object to any conclusion that may be drawn in regard to those which are fully formed. 
Now who is there that is not rather disposed to think that unformed abortions perish, like seeds that have 
never fructified? But who will dare to deny, though he may not dare to affirm, that at the resurrection 
every defect in the form shall be supplied, and that thus the perfection which time would have brought 
shall not be wanting, any more than the blemishes which time did bring shall be present: so that the 
nature shall neither want anything suitable and in harmony with it that length of days would have added, 
nor be debased by the presence of anything of an opposite kind that length of days has added; but that 
what is not yet complete shall be completed, just as what has been injured shall be renewed. 


CHAPTER 86 


IF THEY HAVE EVER LIVED, THEY MUST OF COURSE HAVE DIED, AND THEREFORE SHALL HAVE A SHARE IN THE 
RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 


And therefore the following question may be very carefully inquired into and discussed by learned men, 
though I do not know whether it is in man’s power to resolve it: At what time the infant begins to live in 
the womb: whether life exists in a latent form before it manifests itself in the motions of the living being. 
To deny that the young who are cut out limb by limb from the womb, lest if they were left there dead the 
mother should die too, have never been alive, seems too audacious. Now, from the time that a man begins 
to live, from that time it is possible for him to die. And if he die, wheresoever death may overtake him, I 
cannot discover on what principle he can be denied an interest in the resurrection of the dead. 


CHAPTER 87 
THE CASE OF MONSTROUS BIRTHS 


We are not justified in affirming even of monstrosities, which are born and live, however quickly they may 
die, that they shall not rise again, nor that they shall rise again in their deformity, and not rather with an 
amended and perfected body. God forbid that the double limbed man who was lately born in the East, of 
whom an account was brought by most trustworthy brethren who had seen him,—an account which the 
presbyter Jerome, of blessed memory, left in writing;—God forbid, I say, that we should think that at the 
resurrection there shall be one man with double limbs, and not two distinct men, as would have been the 
case had twins been born. And so other births, which, because they have either a superfluity or a defect, 
or because they are very much deformed, are called monstrosities, shall at the resurrection be restored to 
the normal shape of man; and so each single soul shall possess its own body; and no bodies shall cohere 
together even though they were born in cohesion, but each separately shall possess all the members 
which constitute a complete human body. 


CHAPTER 88 
THE MATERIAL OF THE BODY NEVER PERISHES 


Nor does the earthly material out of which men’s mortal bodies are created ever perish; but though it may 
crumble into dust and ashes, or be dissolved into vapors and exhalations, though it may be transformed 
into the substance of other bodies, or dispersed into the elements, though it should become food for 
beasts or men, and be changed into their flesh, it returns in a moment of time to that human soul which 
animated it at the first, and which caused it to become man, and to live and grow. 


CHAPTER 89 
BUT THIS MATERIAL MAY BE DIFFERENTLY ARRANGED IN THE RESURRECTION BODY 


And this earthly material, which when the soul leaves it becomes a corpse, shall not at the resurrection be 
so restored as that the parts into which it is separated, and which under various forms and appearances 
become parts of other things (though they shall all return to the same body from which they were 
separated), must necessarily return to the same parts of the body in which they were originally situated. 
For otherwise, to suppose that the hair recovers all that our frequent clippings and shavings have taken 
away from it, and the nails all that we have so often pared off, presents to the imagination such a picture 
of ugliness and deformity, as to make the resurrection of the body all but incredible. But just as if a statue 
of some soluble metal were either melted by fire, or broken into dust, or reduced to a shapeless mass, and 
a sculptor wished to restore it from the same quantity of metal, it would make no difference to the 
completeness of the work what part of the statue any given particle of the material was put into, as long 
as the restored statue contained all the material of the original one; so God, the Artificer of marvellous 
and unspeakable power, shall with marvellous and unspeakable rapidity restore our body, using up the 
whole material of which it originally consisted. Nor will it affect the completeness of its restoration 
whether hairs return to hairs, and nails to nails, or whether the part of these that had perished be 
changed into flesh, and called to take its place in another part of the body, the great Artist taking careful 
heed that nothing shall be unbecoming or out of place. 


CHAPTER 90 


IF THERE BE DIFFERENCES AND INEQUALITIES AMONG THE BODIES OF THOSE WHO RISE AGAIN, THERE SHALL 
BE NOTHING OFFENSIVE OR DISPROPORTIONATE IN ANY 


Nor does it necessarily follow that there shall be differences of stature among those who rise again, 
because they were of different statures during life; nor is it certain that the lean shall rise again in their 
former leanness, and the fat in their former fatness. But if it is part of the Creator’s design that each 
should preserve his own peculiarities of feature, and retain a recognizable likeness to his former self, 
while in regard to other bodily advantages all should be equal, then the material of which each is 
composed may be so modified that none of it shall be lost, and that any defect may be supplied by Him 
who can create at His will out of nothing. But if in the bodies of those who rise again there shall be a well- 
ordered inequality, such as there is in the voices that make up a full harmony, then the material of each 
man’s body shall be so dealt with that it shall form a man fit for the assemblies of the angels, and one who 
shall bring nothing among them to jar upon their sensibilities. And assuredly nothing that is unseemly 
shall be there; but whatever shall be there shall be graceful and becoming: for if anything is not seemly, 
neither shall it be. 


CHAPTER 91 
THE BODIES OF THE SAINTS SHALL AT THE RESURRECTION BE SPIRITUAL BODIES 


The bodies of the saints, then, shall rise again free from every defect, from every blemish, as from all 
corruption, weight, and impediment. For their ease of movement shall be as complete as their happiness. 
Whence their bodies have been called spiritual, though undoubtedly they shall be bodies and not spirits. 
For just as now the body is called animate, though it is a body, and not a soul [anima], so then the body 
shall be called spiritual, though it shall be a body, not a spirit. Hence, as far as regards the corruption 
which now weighs down the soul, and the vices which urge the flesh to lust against the spirit, it shall not 
then be flesh, but body; for there are bodies which are called celestial. Wherefore it is said, “Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God;” and, as if in explanation of this, “neither doth corruption inherit 
incorruption.” What the apostle first called “flesh and blood,” he afterwards calls “corruption;” and what 
he first called “the kingdom of God,” he afterwards calls “incorruption.” But as far as regards the 
substance, even then it shall be flesh. For even after the resurrection the body of Christ was called flesh. 
The apostle, however, says: “It is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body;” because so perfect 
shah then be the harmony between flesh and spirit, the spirit keeping alive the subjugated flesh without 
the need of any nourishment, that no part of our nature shall be in discord with another; but as we shall 
be free from enemies without, so we shall not have ourselves for enemies within. 


CHAPTER 92 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE LOST 


But as for those who, out of the mass of perdition caused by the first man’s sin, are not redeemed through 
the one Mediator between God and man, they too shall rise again, each with his own body, but only to be 
punished with the devil and his angels. Now, whether they shall rise again with all their diseases and 
deformities of body, bringing with them the diseased and deformed limbs which they possessed here, it 
would be labor lost to inquire. For we need not weary ourselves speculating about their health or their 
beauty, which are matters uncertain, when their eternal damnation is a matter of certainty. Nor need we 
inquire in what sense their body shall be incorruptible, if it be susceptible of pain; or in what sense 
corruptible, if it be free from the possibility of death. For there is no true life except where there is 
happiness in life, and no true incorruption except where health is unbroken by any pain. When, however, 
the unhappy are not permitted to die, then, if 1 may so speak, death itself dies not; and where pain without 
intermission afflicts the soul, and never comes to an end, corruption itself is not completed. This is called 
in Holy Scripture “the second death.” 


CHAPTER 93 


BOTH THE FIRST AND THE SECOND DEATHS ARE THE CONSEQUENCE OF SIN. PUNISHMENT IS PROPORTIONED 
TO GUILT 


And neither the first death, which takes place when the soul is compelled to leave the body, nor the 
second death, which takes place when the soul is not permitted to leave the suffering body, would have 
been inflicted on man had no one sinned. And, of course, the mildest punishment of all will fall upon those 
who have added no actual sin, to the original sin they brought with them; and as for the rest who have 
added such actual sins, the punishment of each will be the more tolerable in the next world, according as 
his iniquity has been less in this world. 


CHAPTER 94 
THE SAINTS SHALL KNOW MORE FULLY IN THE NEXT WORLD THE BENEFITS THEY HAVE RECEIVED BY GRACE 


Thus, when reprobate angels and men are left to endure everlasting punishment, the saints shall know 
more fully the benefits they have received by grace. Then, in contemplation of the actual facts, they shall 
see more clearly the meaning of the expression in the psalms, “I will sing of mercy and judgment;” for it is 
only of unmerited mercy that any is redeemed, and only in well-merited judgment that any is condemned. 


CHAPTER 95 
GOD’S JUDGMENTS SHALL THEN BE EXPLAINED 


Then shall be made clear much that is now dark. For example, when of two infants, whose cases seem in 
all respects alike, one by the mercy of God chosen to Himself, and the other is by His justice abandoned 
(wherein the one who is chosen may recognize what was of justice due to himself, had not mercy 
intervened); why, of these two, the one should have been chosen rather than the other, is to us an 
insoluble problem. And again, why miracles were not wrought in the presence of men who would have 
repented at the working of the miracles, while they were wrought in the presence of others who, it was 
known, would not repent. For our Lord says most distinctly: “Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, 
Bethsaida! for if the mighty works, which were done in you, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would 
have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes.” And assuredly there was no injustice in God’s not willing 
that they should be saved, though they could have been saved had He so willed it. Then shall be seen in 
the clearest light of wisdom what with the pious is now a faith, though it is not yet a matter of certain 
knowledge, how sure, how unchangeable, and how effectual is the will of God; how many things He can do 
which He does not will to do, though willing nothing which He cannot perform; and how true is the song 
of the psalmist, “But our God is in the heavens; He hath done whatsoever He hath pleased.” And this 
certainly is not true, if God has ever willed anything that He has not performed; and, still worse, if it was 
the will of man that hindered the Omnipotent from doing what He pleased. Nothing, therefore, happens 
but by the will of the Omnipotent, He either permitting it to be done, or Himself doing it. 


CHAPTER 96 
THE OMNIPOTENT GOD DOES WELL EVEN IN THE PERMISSION OF EVIL 


Nor can we doubt that God does well even in the permission of what is evil. For He permits it only in the 
justice of His judgment. And surely all that is just is good. Although, therefore, evil, in so far as it is evil, is 
not a good; yet the fact that evil as well as good exists, is a good. For if it were not a good that evil should 
exist, its existence would not be permitted by the omnipotent Good, who without doubt can as easily 
refuse to permit what He does not wish, as bring about what He does wish. And if we do not believe this, 
the very first sentence of our creed is endangered, wherein we profess to believe in God the Father 
Almighty. For He is not truly called Almighty if He cannot do whatsoever He pleases, or if the power of His 
almighty will is hindered by the will of any creature whatsoever. 


CHAPTER 97 


IN WHAT SENSE DOES THE APOSTLE SAY THAT “GOD WILL HAVE ALL MEN TO BE SAVED,” WHEN, AS A MATTER 
OF FACT, ALL ARE NOT SAVED? 


Hence we must inquire in what sense is said of God what the apostle has mostly truly said: “Who will have 
all men to be saved.” For, as a matter of fact, not all, nor even a majority, are saved: so that it would seem 
that what God wills is not done, man’s will interfering with, and hindering the will of God. When we ask 
the reason why all men are not saved, the ordinary answer is: “Because men themselves are not willing.” 
This, indeed cannot be said of infants, for it is not in their power either to will or not to will. But if we 
could attribute to their will the childish movements they make at baptism, when they make all the 
resistance they can, we should say that even they are not willing to be saved. Our Lord says plainly, 
however, in the Gospel, when upbraiding the impious city: “How often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not!” as if the will of God 
had been overcome by the will of men, and when the weakest stood in the way with their want of will, the 
will of the strongest could not be carried out. And where is that omnipotence which hath done all that it 
pleased on earth and in heaven, if God willed to gather together the children of Jerusalem, and did not 
accomplish it? or rather, Jerusalem was not willing that her children should be gathered together? But 
even though she was unwilling, He gathered together as many of her children as He wished: for He does 
not will some things and do them, and will others and do them not; but “He hath done all that He pleased 
in heaven and in earth.” 


CHAPTER 98 
PREDESTINATION TO ETERNAL LIFE IS WHOLLY OF GOD’S FREE GRACE 


And, moreover, who will be so foolish and blasphemous as to say that God cannot change the evil wills of 
men, whichever, whenever, and wheresoever He chooses, and direct them to what is good? But when He 
does this He does it of mercy; when He does it not, it is of justice that He does it not for “He hath mercy 
on whom He will have mercy, and whom He will He hardeneth.” And when the apostle said this, he was 
illustrating the grace of God, in connection with which he had just spoken of the twins in the womb of 
Rebecca, “who being not yet born, neither having done any good or evil that the purpose of God according 
to election might stand, not of works, but of Him that calleth, it was said unto her, The elder shall serve 
the younger.” And in reference to this matter he quotes another prophetic testimony: “Jacob have I loved, 
but Esau have I hated.” But perceiving how what he had said might affect those who could not penetrate 
by their understanding the depth of this grace: “What shall we say then?” he says: “Is there 
unrighteousness with God? God forbid.” For it seems unjust that, in the absence of any merit or demerit, 
from good or evil works, God should love the one and hate the other. Now, if the apostle had wished us to 
understand that there were future good works of the one, and evil works of the other, which of course God 
foreknew, he would never have said, “not of works,” but, “of future works,” and in that way would have 
solved the difficulty, or rather there would then have been no difficulty to solve. As it is, however, after 
answering, “God forbid;” that is, God forbid that there should be unrighteousness with God; he goes on to 
prove that there is no unrighteousness in God’s doing this, and says: “For He saith to Moses, I will have 
mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will have compassion.” Now, who 
but a fool would think that God was unrighteous, either in inflicting penal justice on those who had earned 
it, or in extending mercy to the unworthy? Then he draws his conclusion: “So then it is not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.” Thus both the twins were born children 
of wrath, not on account of any works of their own, but because they were bound in the fetters of that 
original condemnation which came through Adam. But He who said, “I will have mercy on whom I will 
have mercy,” loved Jacob of His undeserved grace, and hated Esau of His deserved judgment. And as this 
judgment was due to both, the former learnt from the case of the latter that the fact of the same 
punishment not falling upon himself gave him no room to glory in any merit of his own, but only in the 
riches of the divine grace; because “it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
showeth mercy.” And indeed the whole face, and, if I may use the expression, every lineament of the 
countenance of Scripture conveys by a very profound analogy this wholesome warning to every one who 
looks carefully into it, that he who glories should glory in the Lord. 


CHAPTER 99 
AS GOD’S MERCY IS FREE, SO HIS JUDGMENTS ARE JUST, AND CANNOT BE GAINSAID 


Now after commending the mercy of God, saying, “So it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, 
but of God that showeth mercy,” that he might commend His justice also (for the man who does not obtain 
mercy finds, not iniquity, but justice, there being no iniquity with God), he immediately adds: “For the 
scripture saith unto Pharoah, Even for this same purpose have I raised thee up, that I might show my 
power in thee, and that my name might be declared throughout all the earth.” And then he draws a 
conclusion that applies to both, that is, both to His mercy and His justice: “Therefore hath He mercy on 
whom He will have mercy, and whom He will He hardeneth.” “He hath mercy” of His great goodness, “He 
hardeneth” without any injustice; so that neither can he that is pardoned glory in any merit of his own, 


nor he that is condemned complain of anything but his own demerit. For it is grace alone that separates 
the redeemed from the lost, all having been involved in one common perdition through their common 
origin. Now if any one, on hearing this, should say, “Why doth He yet find fault? for who hath resisted His 
will?” as if a man ought not to be blamed for being bad, because God hath mercy on whom He will have 
mercy, and whom He will He hardeneth, God forbid that we should be ashamed to answer as we see the 
apostle answered: “Nay, but, O man, who art thou that repliest against God? Shall the thing formed say to 
Him that formed it, Why hast Thou made me thus? Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the same 
lump to make one vessel unto honor, and another unto dishonor?” Now some foolish people, think that in 
this place the apostle had no answer to give; and for want of a reason to render, rebuked the presumption 
of his interrogator. But there is great weight in this saying: “Nay, but, O man, who art thou?” and in sucha 
matter as this it suggests to a man in a single word the limits of his capacity, and at the same time does in 
reality convey an important reason. For if a man does not understand these matters, who is he that he 
should reply against God? And if he does understand them, he finds no further room for reply. For then he 
perceives that the whole human race was condemned in its rebellious head by a divine judgment so just, 
that if not a single member of the race had been redeemed, no one could justly have questioned the 
justice of God; and that it was right that those who are redeemed should be redeemed in such a way as to 
show, by the greater number who are unredeemed and left in their just condemnation, what the whole 
race deserved, and whither the deserved judgment of God would lead even the redeemed, did not His 
undeserved mercy interpose, so that every mouth might be stopped of those who wish to glory in their 
own merits, and that he that glorieth might glory in the Lord. 


CHAPTER 100 


THE WILL OF GOD IS NEVER DEFEATED, THOUGH MUCH IS DONE THAT IS CONTRARY TO HIS WILL 


These are the great works of the Lord, sought out according to all His pleasure, and so wisely sought out, 
that when the intelligent creation, both angelic and human, sinned, doing not His will but their own, He 
used the very will of the creature which was working in opposition to the Creator’s will as an instrument 
for carrying out His will, the supremely Good thus turning to good account even what is evil, to the 
condemnation of those whom in His justice He has predestined to punishment, and to the salvation of 
those whom in His mercy He has predestined to grace. For, as far as relates to their own consciousness, 
these creatures did what God wished not to be done: but in view of God’s omnipotence, they could in no 
wise effect their purpose. For in the very fact that they acted in opposition to His will, His will concerning 
them was fulfilled. And hence it is that “the works of the Lord are great, sought out according to all His 
pleasure,” because in a way unspeakably strange and wonderful, even what is done in opposition to His 
will does not defeat His will. For it would not be done did He not permit it (and of course His permission is 
not unwilling, but willing); nor would a Good Being permit evil to be done only that in His omnipotence He 
can turn evil into good. 


CHAPTER 101 


THE WILL OF GOD, WHICH IS ALWAYS GOOD, IS SOMETIMES FULFILLED THROUGH THE EVIL WILL OF MAN 


Sometimes, however, a man in the goodness of his will desires something that God does not desire, even 
though God’s will is also good, nay, much more fully and more surely good (for His will never can be evil): 
for example, if a good son is anxious that his father should live, when it is God’s good will that he should 
die. Again, it is possible for a man with evil will to desire what God wills in His goodness: for example, if a 
bad son wishes his father to die, when this is also the will of God. It is plain that the former wishes what 
God does not wish, and that the latter wishes what God does wish; and yet the filial love of the former is 
more in harmony with the good will of God, though its desire is different from God’s, than the want of filial 
affection of the latter, though its desire is the same as God’s. So necessary is it, in determining whether a 
man’s desire is one to be approved or disapproved, to consider what it is proper for man, and what it is 
proper for God, to desire, and what is in each case the real motive of the will. For God accomplishes some 
of His purposes, which of course are all good, through the evil desires of wicked men: for example, it was 
through the wicked designs of the Jews, working out the good purpose of the Father, that Christ was slain 
and this event was so truly good, that when the Apostle Peter expressed his unwillingness that it should 
take place, he was designated Satan by Him who had come to be slain. How good seemed the intentions of 
the pious believers who were unwilling that Paul should go up to Jerusalem lest the evils which Agabus 
had foretold should there befall him! And yet it was God’s purpose that he should suffer these evils for 
preaching the faith of Christ, and thereby become a witness for Christ. And this purpose of His, which was 
good, God did not fulfill through the good counsels of the Christians, but through the evil counsels of the 
Jews; so that those who opposed His purpose were more truly His servants than those who were the 
willing instruments of its accomplishment. 


CHAPTER 102 


THE WILL OF THE OMNIPOTENT GOD IS NEVER DEFEATED, AND IS NEVER EVIL 


But however strong may be the purposes either of angels or of men, whether of good or bad, whether 


these purposes fall in with the will of God or run counter to it, the will of the Omnipotent is never 
defeated; and His will never can be evil; because even when it inflicts evil it is just, and what is just is 
certainly not evil. The omnipotent God, then, whether in mercy He pitieth whom He will, or in judgment 
hardeneth whom He will, is never unjust in what He does, never does anything except of His own free- 
will, and never wills anything that He does not perform. 


CHAPTER 103 


INTERPRETATION OF THE EXPRESSION IN I TIM. II. 4: “WHO WILL HAVE ALL MEN TO BE SAVED.” 


Accordingly, when we hear and read in Scripture that He “will have all men to be saved,” although we 
know well that all men are not saved, we are not on that account to restrict the omnipotence of God, but 
are rather to understand the Scripture, “Who will have all men to be saved,” as meaning that no man is 
saved unless God wills his salvation: not that there is no man whose salvation He does not will, but that no 
man is saved apart from His will; and that, therefore, we should pray Him to will our salvation, because if 
He will it, it must necessarily be accomplished. And it was of prayer to God that the apostle was speaking 
when he used this expression. And on the same principle we interpret the expression in the Gospel: “The 
true light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world:” not that there is no man who is not 
enlightened, but that no man is enlightened except by Him. Or, it is said, “Who will have all men to be 
saved;” not that there is no man whose salvation He does not will (for how, then, explain the fact that He 
was unwilling to work miracles in the presence of some who, He said, would have repented if He had 
worked them?), but that we are to understand by “all men,” the human race in all its varieties of rank and 
circumstances,—kings, subjects; noble, plebeian, high, low, learned, and unlearned; the sound in body, the 
feeble, the clever, the dull, the foolish, the rich, the poor, and those of middling circumstances; males, 
females, infants, boys, youths; young, middle-aged, and old men; of every tongue, of every fashion, of all 
arts, of all professions, with all the innumerable differences of will and conscience, and whatever else 
there is that makes a distinction among men. For which of all these classes is there out of which God does 
not will that men should be saved in all nations through His only-begotten Son, our Lord, and therefore 
does save them; for the Omnipotent cannot will in vain, whatsoever He may will? Now the apostle had 
enjoined that prayers should be made for all men, and had especially added, “For kings, and for all that 
are in authority,” who might be supposed, in the pride and pomp of worldly station, to shrink from the 
humility of the Christian faith. Then saying, “For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our 
Saviour,” that is, that prayers should be made for such as these, he immediately adds, as if to remove any 
ground of despair, “Who will have all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth.” God, 
then, in His great condescension has judged it good to grant to the prayers of the humble the salvation of 
the exalted; and assuredly we have many examples of this. Our Lord, too, makes use of the same mode of 
speech in the Gospel, when He says to the Pharisees: “Ye tithe mint, and rue, and every herb.” For the 
Pharisees did not tithe what belonged to others, nor all the herbs of all the inhabitants of other lands. As, 
then, in this place we must understand by “every herb,” every kind of herbs, so in the former passage we 
may understand by “all men,” every sort of men. And we may interpret it in any other way we please, so 
long as we are not compelled to believe that the omnipotent God has willed anything to be done which 
was not done: for setting aside all ambiguities, if “He hath done all that He pleased in heaven and in 
earth,” as the psalmist sings of Him, He certainly did not will to do anything that He hath not done. 


CHAPTER 104 


GOD, FOREKNOWING THE SIN OF THE FIRST MAN, ORDERED HIS OWN PURPOSES ACCORDINGLY 


Wherefore, God would have been willing to preserve even the first man in that state of salvation in which 
he was created, and after he had begotten sons to remove him at a fit time, without the intervention of 
death, to a better place, where he should have been not only free from sin, but free even from the desire 
of sinning, if He had foreseen that man would have the steadfast will to persist in the state of innocence in 
which he was created. But as He foresaw that man would make a bad use of his free-will, that is, would 
sin, God arranged His own designs rather with a view to do good to man even in his sinfulness, that thus 
the good will of the Omnipotent might not be made void by the evil will of man, but might be fulfilled in 
spite of it. 


CHAPTER 105 


MAN WAS SO CREATED AS TO BE ABLE TO CHOOSE EITHER GOOD OR EVIL: IN THE FUTURE LIFE, THE CHOICE 
OF EVIL WILL BE IMPOSSIBLE 


Now it was expedient that man should be at first so created, as to have it in his power both to will what 
was right and to will what was wrong; not without reward if he willed the former, and not without 
punishment if he willed the latter. But in the future life it shall not be in his power to will evil; and yet this 
will constitute no restriction on the freedom of his will. On the contrary, his will shall be much freer when 
it shall be wholly impossible for him to be the slave of sin. We should never think of blaming the will, or 
saying that it was no will, or that it was not to be called free, when we so desire happiness, that not only 
do we shrink from misery, but find it utterly impossible to do otherwise. As, then, the soul even now finds 


it impossible to desire unhappiness, so in future it shall be wholly impossible for it to desire sin. But God’s 
arrangement was not to be broken, according to which He willed to show how good is a rational being 
who is able even to refrain from sin, and yet how much better is one who cannot sin at all; just as that was 
an inferior sort of immortality, and yet it was immortality, when it was possible for man to avoid death, 
although there is reserved for the future a more perfect immortality, when it shall be impossible for man 
to die. 


CHAPTER 106 
THE GRACE OF GOD WAS NECESSARY TO MAN’S SALVATION BEFORE THE FALL AS WELL AS AFTER IT 


The former immortality man lost through the exercise of his free-will; the latter he shall obtain through 
grace, whereas, if he had not sinned, he should have obtained it by desert. Even in that case, however, 
there could have been no merit without grace; because, although the mere exercise of man’s free-will was 
sufficient to bring in sin, his free-will would not have sufficed for his maintenance in righteousness, unless 
God had assisted it by imparting a portion of His unchangeable goodness. Just as it is in man’s power to 
die whenever he will (for, not to speak of other means, any one can put an end to himself by simple 
abstinence from food), but the mere will cannot preserve life in the absence of food and the other means 
of life; so man in paradise was able of his mere will, simply by abandoning righteousness, to destroy 
himself; but to have maintained a life of righteousness would have been too much for his will, unless it 
had been sustained by the Creator’s power. After the fall, however, a more abundant exercise of God’s 
mercy was required, because the will itself had to be freed from the bondage in which it was held by sin 
and death. And the will owes its freedom in no degree to itself, but solely to the grace of God which comes 
by faith in Jesus Christ; so that the very will, through which we accept all the other gifts of God which lead 
us on to His eternal gift, is itself prepared of the Lord, as the Scripture says. 


CHAPTER 107 


ETERNAL LIFE, THOUGH THE REWARD OF GOOD WORKS, IS ITSELF THE GIFT OF GOD 


Wherefore, even eternal life itself, which is surely the reward of good works, the apostle calls the gift of 
God. “For the wages of sin,” he says, “is death; but the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” Wages (stipendium) is paid as a recompense for military service; it is not a gift: wherefore he says, 
“the wages of sin is death,” to show that death was not inflicted undeservedly, but as the due recompense 
of sin. But a gift, unless it is wholly unearned, is not a gift at all. We are to understand, then, that man’s 
good deserts are themselves the gift of God, so that when these obtain the recompense of eternal life, it is 
simply grace given for grace. Man, therefore, was thus made upright that, though unable to remain in his 
uprightness without divine help, he could of his own mere will depart from it. And whichever of these 
courses he had chosen, God’s will would have been done, either by him, or concerning him. Therefore, as 
he chose to do his own will rather than God’s, the will of God is fulfilled concerning him; for God, out of 
one and the same heap of perdition which constitutes the race of man, makes one vessel to honor, another 
to dishonor; to honor in mercy, to dishonor in judgment; that no one may glory in man, and consequently 
not in himself. 


CHAPTER 108 


A MEDIATOR WAS NECESSARY TO RECONCILE US TO GOD; AND UNLESS THIS MEDIATOR HAD BEEN GOD, HE 
COULD NOT HAVE BEEN OUR REDEEMER 


For we could not be redeemed, even through the one Mediator between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus, if He were not also God. Now when Adam was created, he, being a righteous man, had no need of a 
mediator. But when sin had placed a wide gulf between God and the human race, it was expedient that a 
Mediator, who alone of the human race was born, lived, and died without sin, should reconcile us to God, 
and procure even for our bodies a resurrection to eternal life, in order that the pride of man might be 
exposed and cured through the humility of God; that man might be shown how far he had departed from 
God, when God became incarnate to bring him back; that an example might be set to disobedient man in 
the life of obedience of the God-Man; that the fountain of grace might be opened by the Only-begotten 
taking upon Himself the form of a servant, a form which had no antecedent merit; that an earnest of that 
resurrection of the body which is promised to the redeemed might be given in the resurrection of the 
Redeemer; that the devil might be subdued by the same nature which it was his boast to have deceived, 
and yet man not glorified, lest pride should again spring up; and, in fine, with a view to all the advantages 
which the thoughtful can perceive and describe, or perceive without being able to describe, as flowing 
from the transcendent mystery of the person of the Mediator. 


CHAPTER 109 
THE STATE OF THE SOUL DURING THE INTERVAL BETWEEN DEATH AND THE RESURRECTION 


During the time, moreover, which intervenes between a man’s death and the final resurrection, the soul 


dwells in a hidden retreat, where it enjoys rest or suffers affliction just in proportion to the merit it has 
earned by the life which it led on earth. 


CHAPTER 110 
THE BENEFIT TO THE SOULS OF THE DEAD FROM THE SACRAMENTS AND ALMS OF THEIR LIVING FRIENDS 


Nor can it be denied that the souls of the dead are benefited by the piety of their living friends, who offer 
the sacrifice of the Mediator, or give alms in the church on their behalf. But these services are of 
advantage only to those who during their lives have earned such merit, that services of this kind can help 
them. For there is a manner of life which is neither so good as not to require these services after death, 
nor so bad that such services are of no avail after death; there is, on the other hand, a kind of life so good 
as not to require them; and again, one so bad that when life is over they render no help. Therefore, it is in 
this life that all the merit or demerit is acquired, which can either relieve or aggravate a man’s sufferings 
after this life. No one, then, need hope that after he is dead he shall obtain merit with God which he has 
neglected to secure here. And accordingly it is plain that the services which the church celebrates for the 
dead are in no way opposed to the apostle’s words: “For we must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ; that every one may receive the things done in his body, according to that he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad;” for the merit which renders such services as I speak of profitable to a man, is earned 
while he lives in the body. It is not to every one that these services are profitable. And why are they not 
profitable to all, except because of the different kinds of lives that men lead in the body? When, then, 
sacrifices either of the altar or of alms are offered on behalf of all the baptized dead, they are thank- 
offerings for the very good, they are propitiatory offerings for the not very bad, and in the case of the very 
bad, even though they do not assist the dead, they are a species of consolation to the living. And where 
they are profitable, their benefit consists either in obtaining a full remission of sins, or at least in making 
the condemnation more tolerable. 


CHAPTER 111 


AFTER THE RESURRECTION THERE SHALL BE TWO DISTINCT KINGDOMS, ONE OF ETERNAL HAPPINESS, THE 
OTHER OF ETERNAL MISERY 


After the resurrection, however, when the final, universal judgment has been completed, there shall be 
two kingdoms, each with its own distinct boundaries, the one Christ’s, the other the devil’s; the one 
consisting of the good, the other of the bad,—both, however, consisting of angels and men. The former 
shall have no will, the latter no power, to sin, and neither shall have any power to choose death; but the 
former shall live truly and happily in eternal life, the latter shall drag a miserable existence in eternal 
death without the power of dying; for the life and the death shall both be without end. But among the 
former there shall be degrees of happiness, one being more pre-eminently happy than another; and 
among the latter there shall be degrees of misery, one being more endurably miserable than another. 


CHAPTER 112 


THERE IS NO GROUND IN SCRIPTURE FOR THE OPINION OF THOSE WHO DENY THE ETERNITY OF FUTURE 
PUNISHMENTS 


It is in vain, then, that some, indeed very many, make moan over the eternal punishment, and perpetual, 
unintermitted torments of the lost, and say they do not believe it shall be so; not, indeed, that they directly 
oppose themselves to Holy Scripture, but, at the suggestion of their own feelings, they soften down 
everything that seems hard, and give a milder turn to statements which they think are rather designed to 
terrify than to be received as literally true. For “Hath God” they say, forgotten to be gracious? hath He in 
anger shut up His tender mercies?” Now, they read this in one of the holy psalms. But without doubt we 
are to understand it as spoken of those who are elsewhere called “vessels of mercy,” because even they 
are freed from misery not on account of any merit of their own, but solely through the pity of God. Or, if 
the men we speak of insist that this passage applies to all mankind, there is no reason why they should 
therefore suppose that there will be an end to the punishment of those of whom it is said, “These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment;” for this shall end in the same manner and at the same time as the 
happiness of those of whom it is said, “but the righteous unto life eternal.” But let them suppose, if the 
thought gives them pleasure, that the pains of the damned are, at certain intervals, in some degree 
assuaged. For even in this case the wrath of God, that is, their condemnation (for it is this, and not any 
disturbed feeling in the mind of God that is called His wrath), abideth upon them; that is, His wrath, 
though it still remains, does not shut up His tender mercies; though His tender mercies are exhibited, not 
in putting an end to their eternal punishment, but in mitigating, or in granting them a respite from, their 
torments; for the psalm does not say, “to put an end to His anger,” or, “when His anger is passed by,” but 
“in His anger.” Now, if this anger stood alone, or if it existed in the smallest conceivable degree, yet to be 
lost out of the kingdom of God, to be an exile from the city of God, to be alienated from the life of God, to 
have no share in that great goodness which God hath laid up for them that fear Him, and hath wrought 
out for them that trust in Him, would be a punishment so great, that, supposing it to be eternal, no 
torments that we know of, continued through as many ages as man’s imagination can conceive, could be 


compared with it. 


CHAPTER 113 


THE DEATH OF THE WICKED SHALL BE ETERNAL IN THE SAME SENSE AS THE LIFE OF THE SAINTS 


This perpetual death of the wicked, then, that is, their alienation from the life of God, shall abide for ever, 
and shall be common to them all, whatever men, prompted by their human affections, may conjecture as 
to a variety of punishments, or as to a mitigation or intermission of their woes; just as the eternal life of 
the saints shall abide for ever, and shall be common to them all, whatever grades of rank and honor there 
may be among those who shine with an harmonious effulgence. 


CHAPTER 114 


HAVING DEALT WITH FAITH, WE NOW COME TO SPEAK OF HOPE. EVERYTHING THAT PERTAINS TO HOPE IS 
EMBRACED IN THE LORD’S PRAYER 


Out of this confession of faith, which is briefly comprehended in the Creed, and which, carnally 
understood, is milk for babes, but, spiritually apprehended and studied, is meat for strong men, springs 
the good hope of believers; and this is accompanied by a holy love. But of these matters, all of which are 
true objects of faith, those only pertain to hope which are embraced in the Lord’s Prayer. For, “Cursed is 
the man that trusteth in man” is the testimony of holy writ; and, consequently, this curse attaches also to 
the man who trusteth in himself. Therefore, except from God the Lord we ought to ask for nothing either 
that we hope to do well, or hope to obtain as a reward of our good works. 


CHAPTER 115 


THE SEVEN PETITIONS OF THE LORD’S PRAYER, ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 


Accordingly, in the Gospel according to Matthew the Lord’s Prayer seems to embrace seven petitions, 
three of which ask for eternal blessings, and the remaining four for temporal; these latter, however, being 
necessary antecedents to the attainment of the eternal. For when we say, “Hallowed be Thy name: Thy 
kingdom come: Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven” (which some have interpreted, not unfairly, in 
body as well as in spirit), we ask for blessings that are to be enjoyed for ever; which are indeed begun in 
this world, and grow in us as we grow in grace, but in their perfect state, which is to be looked for in 
another life, shall be a possession for evermore. But when we Say, “Give us this day our daily bread: and 
forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors: and lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil,” 
who does not see that we ask for blessings that have reference to the wants of this present life? In that 
eternal life, where we hope to live for ever, the hallowing of God’s name, and His kingdom, and His will in 
our spirit and body, shall be brought to perfection, and shall endure to everlasting. But our daily bread is 
so called because there is here constant need for as much nourishment as the spirit and the flesh demand, 
whether we understand the expression spiritually, or carnally, or in both senses. It is here too that we 
need the forgiveness that we ask, for it is here that we commit the sins; here are the temptations which 
allure or drive us into sin; here, in a word, is the evil from which we desire deliverance: but in that other 
world there shall be none of these things. 


CHAPTER 116 
LUKE EXPRESSES THE SUBSTANCE OF THESE SEVEN PETITIONS MORE BRIEFLY IN FIVE 


But the Evangelist Luke in his version of the Lord’s prayer embraces not seven, but five petitions: not, of 
course, that there is any discrepancy between the two evangelists, but that Luke indicates by his very 
brevity the mode in which the seven petitions of Matthew are to be understood. For God’s name is 
hallowed in the spirit; and God’s kingdom shall come in the resurrection of the body. Luke, therefore, 
intending to show that the third petition is a sort of repetition of the first two, has chosen to indicate that 
by omitting the third altogether. Then he adds three others: one for daily bread, another for pardon of sin, 
another for immunity from temptation. And what Matthew puts as the last petition, “but deliver us from 
evil,” Luke has omitted, to show us that it is embraced in the previous petition about temptation. Matthew, 
indeed, himself says, “but deliver,” not “and deliver,” as if to show that the petitions are virtually one: do 
not this, but this; so that every man is to understand that he is delivered from evil in the very fact of his 
not being led into temptation. 


CHAPTER 117 


LOVE, WHICH IS GREATER THAN FAITH AND HOPE, IS SHED ABROAD IN OUR HEARTS BY THE HOLY GHOST 


And now as to love, which the apostle declares to be greater than the other two graces, that is, than faith 
and hope, the greater the measure in which it dwells in a man, the better is the man in whom it dwells. 
For when there is a question as to whether a man is good, one does not ask what he believes, or what he 


hopes, but what he loves. For the man who loves aright no doubt believes and hopes aright; whereas the 
man who has not love believes in vain, even though his beliefs are true; and hopes in vain, even though 
the objects of his hope are a real part of true happiness; unless, indeed, he believes and hopes for this, 
that he may obtain by prayer the blessing of love. For, although it is not possible to hope without love, it 
may yet happen that a man does not love that which is necessary to the attainment of his hope; as, for 
example, if he hopes for eternal life (and who is there that does not desire this?) and yet does not love 
righteousness, without which no one can attain to eternal life. Now this is the true faith of Christ which 
the apostle speaks of, “which worketh by love;” and if there is anything that it does not yet embrace in its 
love, asks that it may receive, seeks that it may find, and knocks that it may be opened unto it. For faith 
obtains through prayer that which the law commands. For without the gift of God, that is, without the 
Holy Spirit, through whom love is shed abroad in our hearts, the law can command, but it cannot assist; 
and, moreover, it makes a man a transgressor, for he can no longer excuse himself on the plea of 
ignorance. Now carnal lust reigns where there is not the love of God. 


CHAPTER 118 


THE FOUR STAGES OF THE CHRISTIAN’S LIFE, AND THE FOUR CORRESPONDING STAGES OF THE CHURCH’S 
HISTORY 


When, sunk in the darkest depths of ignorance, man lives according to the flesh undisturbed by any 
struggle of reason or conscience, this is his first state. Afterwards, when through the law has come the 
knowledge of sin, and the Spirit of God has not yet interposed His aid, man, striving to live according to 
the law, is thwarted in his efforts and falls into conscious sin, and so, being overcome of sin, becomes its 
slave (“for of whom a man is overcome, of the same is he brought in bondage” ); and thus the effect 
produced by the knowledge of the commandment is this, that sin worketh in man all manner of 
concupiscence, and he is involved in the additional guilt of willful transgression, and that is fulfilled which 
is written: “The, law entered that the offense might abound.” This is man’s second state. But if God has 
regard to him, and inspires him with faith in God’s help, and the Spirit of God begins to work in him, then 
the mightier power of love strives against the power of the flesh; and although there is still in the man’s 
own nature a power that fights against him (for his disease is not completely cured), yet he lives the life of 
the just by faith, and lives in righteousness so far as he does not yield to evil lust, but conquers it by the 
love of holiness. This is the third state of a man of good hope; and he who by steadfast piety advances in 
this course, shall attain at last to peace, that peace which, after this life is over, shall be perfected in the 
repose of the spirit, and finally in the resurrection of the body. Of these four different stages the first is 
before the law, the second is under the law, the third is under grace, and the fourth is in full and perfect 
peace. Thus, too, has the history of God’s people been ordered according to His pleasure who disposeth 
all things in number, and measure, and weight. For the church existed at first before the law; then under 
the law, which was given by Moses; then under grace, which was first made manifest in the coming of the 
Mediator. Not, indeed, that this grace was absent previously, but, in harmony with the arrangements of 
the time, it was veiled and hidden. For none, even of the just men of old, could find salvation apart from 
the faith of Christ; nor unless He had been known to them could their ministry have been used to convey 
prophecies concerning Him to us, some more plain, and some more obscure. 


CHAPTER 119 


THE GRACE OF REGENERATION WASHES AWAY ALL PAST SIN AND ALL ORIGINAL GUILT 


Now in whichever of these four stages (as we may call them) the grace of regeneration finds any 
particular man, all his past sins are there and then pardoned, and the guilt which he contracted in his 
birth is removed in his new birth; and so true is it that “the wind bloweth where it listeth,” that some have 
never known the second stage, that of slavery under the law, but have received the divine assistance as 
soon as they received the commandment. 


CHAPTER 120 


DEATH CANNOT INJURE THOSE WHO HAVE RECEIVED THE GRACE OF REGENERATION 


But before a man can receive the commandment, it is necessary that he should live according to the flesh. 
But if once he has received the grace of regeneration, death shall not injure him, even if he should 
forthwith depart from this life; “for to this end Christ both died, and rose, and revived, that He might be 
Lord both of the dead and the living;” nor shall death retain dominion over him for whom Christ freely 
died. 


CHAPTER 121 
LOVE IS THE END OF ALL THE COMMANDMENTS, AND GOD HIMSELF IS LOVE 


All the commandments of God, then, are embraced in love, of which the apostle says: “Now the end of the 
commandment is charity, out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned.” Thus the 


end of every commandment is charity, that is, every commandment has love for its aim. But whatever is 
done either through fear of punishment or from some other carnal motive, and has not for its principle 
that love which the Spirit of God sheds abroad in the heart, is not done as it ought to be done, however it 
may appear to men. For this love embraces both the love of God and the love of our neighbor, and “on 
these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets,” we may add the Gospel and the apostles. 
For it is from these that we hear this voice: The end of the commandment is charity, and God is love. 
Wherefore, all God’s commandments, one of which is, “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” and all those 
precepts which are not commandments but special counsels, one of which is, “It is good for a man not to 
touch a woman,” are rightly carried out only when the motive principle of action is the love of God, and 
the love of our neighbor in God. And this applies both to the present and the future life. We love God now 
by faith, then we shall love Him through sight. Now we love even our neighbor by faith; for we who are 
ourselves mortal know not the hearts of mortal men. But in the future life, the Lord “both will bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the hearts, and then shall 
every man have praise of God;” for every man shall love and praise in his neighbor the virtue which, that 
it may not be hid, the Lord Himself shall bring to light. Moreover, lust diminishes as love grows, till the 
latter grows to such a height that it can grow no higher here. For “greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.” Who then can tell how great love shall be in the future world, 
when there shall be no lust for it to restrain and conquer? for that will be the perfection of health when 
there shall be no struggle with death. 


CHAPTER 122 
CONCLUSION 


But now there must be an end at last to this volume. And it is for yourself to judge whether you should call 
it a hand-book, or should use it as such. I, however, thinking that your zeal in Christ ought not to be 
despised, and believing and hoping all good of you in dependence on our Redeemer’s help, and loving you 
very much as one of the members of His body, have, to the best of my ability, written this book for you on 
Faith, Hope, and Love. May its value be equal to its length. 
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CHAPTER 1 


HOW AUGUSTIN WRITES IN ANSWER TO A FAVOR ASKED BY A DEACON OF CARTHAGE 


1. You have requested me, brother Deogratias, to send you in writing something which might be of service 
to you in the matter of catechising the uninstructed. For you have informed me that in Carthage, where 
you hold the position of a deacon, persons, who have to be taught the Christian faith from its very 
rudiments, are frequently brought to you by reason of your enjoying the reputation of possessing a rich 
gift in catechising, due at once to an intimate acquaintance with the faith, and to an attractive method of 
discourse; but that you almost always find yourself in a difficulty as to the manner in which a suitable 
declaration is to be made of the precise doctrine, the belief of which constitutes us Christians: regarding 
the point at which our statement of the same ought to commence, and the limit to which it should be 
allowed to proceed: and with respect to the question whether, when our narration is concluded, we ought 
to make use of any kind of exhortation, or simply specify those precepts in the observance of which the 
person to whom we are discoursing may know the Christian life and profession to be maintained. At the 
same time, you have made the confession and complaint that it has often befallen you that in the course of 
a lengthened and languid address you have become profitless and distasteful even to yourself, not to 
speak of the learner whom you have been endeavoring to instruct by your utterance, and the other parties 
who have been present as hearers; and that you have been constrained by these straits to put upon me 
the constraint of that love which I owe to you, so that I may not feel it a burdensome thing among all my 
engagements to write you something on this subject. 


2. As for myself then, if, in the exercise of those capacities which through the bounty of our Lord I am 
enabled to present, the same Lord requires me to offer any manner of aid to those whom He has made 
brethren to me, I feel constrained not only by that love and service which is due from me to you on the 
terms of familiar friendship, but also by that which I owe universally to my mother the Church, by no 
means to refuse the task, but rather to take it up with a prompt and devoted willingness. For the more 
extensively I desire to see the treasure of the Lord distributed, the more does it become my duty, if I 
ascertain that the stewards, who are my fellow-servants, find any difficulty in laying it out, to do all that 
lies in my power to the end that they may be able to accomplish easily and expeditiously what they 
sedulously and earnestly aim at. 


CHAPTER 2 


HOW IT OFTEN HAPPENS THAT A DISCOURSE WHICH GIVES PLEASURE TO THE HEARER IS DISTASTEFUL TO THE 
SPEAKER; AND WHAT EXPLANATION IS TO BE OFFERED OF THAT FACT 


3. But as regards the idea thus privately entertained by yourself in such efforts, I would not have you to be 
disturbed by the consideration that you have often appeared to yourself to be delivering a poor and 
wearisome discourse. For it may very well be the case that the matter has not so presented itself to the 
person whom you were trying to instruct, but that what you were uttering seemed to you to be unworthy 
of the ears of others, simply because it was your own earnest desire that there should be something better 
to listen to. Indeed with me, too, it is almost always the fact that my speech displeases myself. For I am 
covetous of something better, the possession of which I frequently enjoy within me before I commence to 
body it forth in intelligible words: and then when my capacities of expression prove inferior to my inner 
apprehensions, I grieve over the inability which my tongue has betrayed in answering to my heart. For it 
is my wish that he who hears me should have the same complete understanding of the subject which I 
have myself; and I perceive that I fail to speak in a manner calculated to effect that, and that this arises 
mainly from the circumstance that the intellectual apprehension diffuses itself through the mind with 
something like a rapid flash, whereas the utterance is slow, and occupies time, and is of a vastly different 
nature, so that, while this latter is moving on, the intellectual apprehension has already withdrawn itself 
within its secret abodes. Yet, in consequence of its having stamped certain impressions of itself in a 
marvellous manner upon the memory, these prints endure with the brief pauses of the syllables; and as 
the outcome of these same impressions we form intelligible signs, which get the name of a certain 


language, either the Latin, or the Greek, or the Hebrew, or some other. And these signs may be objects of 
thought, or they may also be actually uttered by the voice. On the other hand however, the impressions 
themselves are neither Latin, nor Greek, nor Hebrew, nor peculiar to any other race whatsoever, but are 
made good in the mind just as looks are in the body. For anger is designated by one word in Latin, by 
another in Greek, and by different terms in other languages, according to their several diversities. But the 
look of the angry man is neither (peculiarly) Latin nor (peculiarly) Greek. Thus it is that when a person 
says Iratus sum, he is not understood by every nation, but only by the Latins; whereas, if the mood of his 
mind when it is kindling to wrath comes forth upon the face and affects the look, all who have the 
individual within their view understand that he is angry. But, again, it is not in our power to bring out 
those impressions which the intellectual apprehension stamps upon the memory, and to hold them forth, 
as it were, to the perception of the hearers by means of the sound of the voice, in any manner parallel to 
the clear and evident form in which the look appears. For those former are within in the mind, while this 
latter is without in the body. Wherefore we have to surmise how far the sound of our mouth must be from 
representing that stroke of the intelligence, seeing that it does not correspond even with the impression 
produced upon the memory. Now, it is a common occurrence with us that, in the ardent desire to effect 
what is of profit to our hearer, our aim is to express ourselves to him exactly as our intellectual 
apprehension is at the time, when, in the very effort, we are failing in the ability to speak; and then, 
because this does not succeed with us, we are vexed, and we pine in weariness as if we were applying 
ourselves to vain labors; and, as the result of this very weariness, our discourse becomes itself more 
languid and pointless even than it was when it first induced such a sense of tediousness. 


4. But ofttimes the earnestness of those who are desirous of hearing me shows me that my utterance is 
not so frigid as it seems to myself to be. From the delight, too, which they exhibit, I gather that they 
derive some profit from it. And I occupy myself sedulously with the endeavor not to fail in putting before 
them a service in which I perceive them to take in such good part what is put before them. Even, so, on 
your side also, the very fact that persons who require to be instructed in the faith are brought so 
frequently to you, ought to help you to understand that your discourse is not displeasing to others as it is 
displeasing to yourself; and you ought not to consider yourself unfruitful, simply because you do not 
succeed in setting forth in such a manner as you desire the things which you discern; for, perchance, you 
may be just as little able to discern them in the way you wish. For in this life who sees except as “in an 
enigma and through a glass”? Neither is love itself of might sufficient to rend the darkness of the flesh, 
and penetrate into that eternal calm from which even things which pass away derive the light in which 
they shine. But inasmuch as day by day the good are making advances towards the vision of that day, 
independent of the rolling sky, and without the invasion of the night, “which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man,” there is no greater reason why our discourse should 
become valueless in our own estimate, when we are engaged in teaching the uninstructed, than this,— 
namely, that it is a delight to us to discern in an extraordinary fashion, and a weariness to speak in an 
ordinary. And in reality we are listened to with much greater satisfaction, indeed, when we ourselves also 
have pleasure in the same work; for the thread of our address is affected by the very joy of which we 
ourselves are sensible, and it proceeds from us with greater ease and with more acceptance. 
Consequently, as regards those matters which are recommended as articles of belief, the task is not a 
difficult one to lay down injunctions, with respect to the points at which the narration should be 
commenced and ended, or with respect to the method in which the narration is to be varied, so that at one 
time it may be briefer, at another more lengthened, and yet at all times full and perfect; and, again, with 
respect to the particular occasions on which it may be right to use the shorter form, and those on which it 
will be proper to employ the longer. But as to the means by which all is to be done, so that every one may 
have pleasure in his work when he catechises (for the better he succeeds in this the more attractive will 
he be),—that is what requires the greatest consideration. And yet we have not far to seek for the precept 
which will rule in this sphere. For if, in the matter of carnal means, God loves a cheerful giver, how much 
more so in that of the spiritual? But our security that this cheerfulness may be with us at the seasonable 
hour, is something dependent upon the mercy of Him who has given us such precepts. Therefore, in 
accordance with my understanding of what your own wish is, we shall discuss in the first place the subject 
of the method of narration, then that of the duty of delivering injunction and exhortation, and afterwards 
that of the attainment of the said cheerfulness, so far as God may furnish us with the ideas. 


CHAPTER 3 
OF THE FULL NARRATION TO BE EMPLOYED IN CATECHISING 


5. The narration is full when each person is catechised in the first instance from what is written in the 
text, “In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth,” on to the present times of the Church. This 
does not imply, however, either that we ought to repeat by memory the entire Pentateuch, and the entire 
Books of Judges, and Kings, and Esdras, and the entire Gospel and Acts of the Apostles, if we have learned 
all these word for word; or that we should put all the matters which are contained in these volumes into 
our own words, and in that manner unfold and expound them as a whole. For neither does the time admit 
of that, nor does any necessity demand it. But what we ought to do is, to give a comprehensive statement 
of all things, summarily and generally, so that certain of the more wonderful facts may be selected which 
are listened to with superior gratification, and which have been ranked so remarkably among the exact 
turning-points (of the history); that, instead of exhibiting them to view only in their wrappings, if we may 


so speak, and then instantly snatching them from our sight, we ought to dwell on them for a certain space, 
and thus, as it were, unfold them and open them out to vision, and present them to the minds of the 
hearers as things to be examined and admired. But as for all other details, these should be passed over 
rapidly, and thus far introduced and woven into the narrative. The effect of pursuing this plan is, that the 
particular facts which we wish to see specially commended to attention obtain greater prominence in 
consequence of the others being made to yield to them; while, at the same time, neither does the learner, 
whose interest we are anxious to stimulate by our statement, come to these subjects with a mind already 
exhausted, nor is confusion induced upon the memory of the person whom we ought to be instructing by 
our teaching. 


6. In all things, indeed, not only ought our own eye to be kept fixed upon the end of the commandment, 
which is “charity, out of a pure heart, and a good conscience, and faith unfeigned,” to which we should 
make all that we utter refer; but in like manner ought the gaze of the person whom we are instructing by 
our utterance to be moved toward the same, and guided in that direction. And, in truth, for no other 
reason were all those things which we read in the Holy Scriptures written, previous to the Lord’s advent, 
but for this,—namely, that His advent might be pressed upon the attention, and that the Church which was 
to be, should be intimated beforehand, that is to say, the people of God throughout all nations; which 
Church is His body, wherewith also are united and numbered all the saints who lived in this world, even 
before His advent, and who believed then in His future coming, just as we believe in His past coming. For 
(to use an illustration) Jacob, at the time when he was being born, first put forth from the womb a hand, 
with which also he held the foot of the brother who was taking priority of him in the act of birth; and next 
indeed the head followed, and thereafter, at last, and as matter of course, the rest of the members: while, 
nevertheless the head in point of dignity and power has precedence, not only of those members which 
followed it then, but also of the very hand which anticipated it in the process of the birth, and is really the 
first, although not in the matter of the time of appearing, at least in the order of nature. And in an 
analogous manner, the Lord Jesus Christ, previous to His appearing in the flesh, and coming forth in a 
certain manner out of the womb of His secrecy, before the eyes of men as Man, the Mediator between God 
and men, “who is over all, God blessed for ever,” sent before Him, in the person of the holy patriarchs and 
prophets, a certain portion of His body, wherewith, as by a hand, He gave token beforetime of His own 
approaching birth, and also supplanted the people who were prior to Him in their pride, using for that 
purpose the bonds of the law, as if they were His five fingers. For through five epochs of times there was 
no cessation in the foretelling and prophesying of His own destined coming; and in a manner consonant 
with this, he through whom the law was given wrote five books; and proud men, who were carnally 
minded, and sought to “establish their own righteousness,” were not filled with blessing by the open hand 
of Christ, but were debarred from such good by the hand compressed and closed; and therefore their feet 
were tied, and “they fell, while we are risen, and stand upright.” But although, as I have said, the Lord 
Christ did thus send before Him a certain portion of His body, in the person of those holy men who came 
before Him as regards the time of birth, nevertheless He is Himself the Head of the body, the Church, and 
all these have been attached to that same body of which He is the head, in virtue of their believing in Him 
whom they announced prophetically. For they were not sundered (from that body) in consequence of 
fulfilling their course before Him, but rather were they made one with the same by reason of their 
obedience. For although the hand may be put forward away before the head, still it has its connection 
beneath the head. Wherefore all things which were written aforetime were written in order that we might 
be taught thereby, and were our figures, and happened in a figure in the case of these men. Moreover 
they were written for our sakes, upon whom the end of the ages has come. 


CHAPTER 4 


THAT THE GREAT REASON FOR THE ADVENT OF CHRIST WAS THE COMMENDATION OF LOVE 


7. Moreover, what greater reason is apparent for the advent of the Lord than that God might show His 
love in us, commending it powerfully, inasmuch as “while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us”? And 
furthermore, this is with the intent that, inasmuch as charity is “the end of the commandment,” and “the 
fulfilling of the law,” we also may love one another and lay down our life for the brethren, even as He laid 
down His life for us. And with regard to God Himself, its object is that, even if it were an irksome task to 
love Him, it may now at least cease to be irksome for us to return His love, seeing that “He first loved us,” 
and “spared not His own only Son, but delivered Him up for us all.” For there is no mightier invitation to 
love than to anticipate in loving; and that soul is over hard which, supposing it unwilling indeed to give 
love, is unwilling also to give the return of love. But if, even in the case of criminal and sordid loves, we 
see how those who desire to be loved in return make it their special and absorbing business, by such 
proofs as are within their power, to render the strength of the love which they themselves bear plain and 
patent; if we also perceive how they affect to put forward an appearance of justice in what they thus offer, 
such as may qualify them in some sort to demand that a response be made in all fairness to them on the 
part of those souls which they are laboring to beguile; if, further, their own passion burns more 
vehemently when they observe that the minds which they are eager to possess are also moved now by the 
same fire: if thus, I say, it happens at once that the soul which before was torpid is excited so soon as it 
feels itself to be loved, and that the soul which was enkindled already becomes the more inflamed so soon 
as it is made cognizant of the return of its own love, it is evident that no greater reason is to be found why 
love should be either originated or enlarged, than what appears in the occasion when one who as yet loves 


not at all comes to know himself to be the object of love, or when one who is already a lover either hopes 
that he may yet be loved in turn, or has by this time the evidence of a response to his affection. And if this 
holds good even in the case of base loves, how much more in (true) friendship? For what else have we 
carefully to attend to in this question touching the injuring of friendship than to this, namely, not to give 
our friend cause to suppose either that we do not love him at all, or that we love him less than he loves 
us? If, indeed, he is led to entertain this belief, he will be cooler in that love in which men enjoy the 
interchange of intimacies one with another; and if he is not of that weak type of character to which such 
an offense to affection will serve as a cause of freezing off from love altogether, he yet confines himself to 
that kind of affection in which he loves, not with the view of enjoyment to himself, but with the idea of 
studying the good of others. But again it is worth our while to notice how,—although superiors also have 
the wish to be loved by their inferiors, and are gratified with the zealous attention paid to them by such, 
and themselves cherish greater affection towards these inferiors the more they become cognizant of that, 
—with what might of love, nevertheless, the inferior kindles so soon as he learns that he is beloved by his 
superior. For there have we love in its more grateful aspect, where it does not consume itself in the 
drought of want, but flows forth in the plenteousness of beneficence. For the former type of love is of 
misery, the latter of mercy. And furthermore, if the inferior was despairing even of the possibility of his 
being loved by his superior, he will now be inexpressibly moved to love if the superior has of his own will 
condescended to show how much he loves this person who could by no means be bold enough to promise 
himself so great a good. But what is there superior to God in the character of Judge? and what more 
desperate than man in the character of sinner?—than man, I ask, who had given himself all the more 
unreservedly up to the wardship and domination of proud powers which are unable to make him blessed, 
as he had come more absolutely to despair of the possibility of his being an object of interest to that 
power which wills not to be exalted in wickedness, but is exalted in goodness. 


8. If, therefore, it was mainly for this purpose that Christ came, to wit, that man might learn how much 
God loves him; and that he might learn this, to the intent that he might be kindled to the love of Him by 
whom he was first loved, and might also love his neighbor at the command and showing of Him who 
became our neighbor, in that He loved man when, instead of being a neighbor to Him, he was sojourning 
far apart: if, again, all divine Scripture, which was written aforetime, was written with the view of 
presignifying the Lord’s advent; and if whatever has been committed to writing in times subsequent to 
these, and established by divine authority, is a record of Christ, and admonishes us of love, it is manifest 
that on those two commandments of love to God and love to our neighbor hang not only all the law and 
the prophets, which at the time when the Lord spoke to that effect were as yet the only Holy Scripture, 
but also all those books of the divine literature which have been written at a later period for our health, 
and consigned to remembrance. Wherefore, in the Old Testament there is a veiling of the New, and in the 
New Testament there is a revealing of the Old. According to that veiling, carnal men, understanding 
things in a carnal fashion, have been under the dominion, both then and now, of a penal fear. According to 
this revealing, on the other hand, spiritual men,—among whom we reckon at once those then who 
knocked in piety and found even hidden things opened to them, and others now who seek in no spirit of 
pride, lest even things uncovered should be closed to them,—understanding in a spiritual fashion, have 
been made free through the love wherewith they have been gifted. Consequently, inasmuch as there is 
nothing more adverse to love than envy, and as pride is the mother of envy, the same Lord Jesus Christ, 
God-man, is both a manifestation of divine love towards us, and an example of human humility with us, to 
the end that our great swelling might be cured by a greater counteracting remedy. For here is great 
misery, proud man! But there is greater mercy, a humble God! Take this love, therefore, as the end that is 
set before you, to which you are to refer all that you say, and, whatever you narrate, narrate it in sucha 
manner that he to whom you are discoursing on hearing may believe, on believing may hope, on hoping 
may love. 


CHAPTER 5 


THAT THE PERSON WHO COMES FOR CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION IS TO BE EXAMINED WITH RESPECT TO HIS 
VIEWS, ON DESIRING TO BECOME A CHRISTIAN 


9. Moreover, it is on the gound of that very severity of God, by which the hearts of mortals are agitated 
with a most wholesome terror, that love is to be built up; so that, rejoicing that he is loved by Him whom 
he fears, man may have boldness to love Him in return, and yet at the same time be afraid to displease His 
love toward himself, even should he be able to do so with impunity. For certainly it very rarely happens, 
nay, I should rather say, never, that any one approaches us with the wish to become a Christian who has 
not been smitten with some sort of fear of God. For if it is in the expectation of some advantage from men 
whom he deems himself unlikely to please in any other way, or with the idea of escaping any disadvantage 
at the hands of men of whose displeasure or hostility he is seriously afraid, that a man wishes to become a 
Christian, then his wish to become one is not so earnest as his desire to feign one. For faith is not a matter 
of the body which does obeisance, but of the mind which believes. But unmistakeably it is often the case 
that the mercy of God comes to be present through the ministry of the catechiser, so that, affected by the 
discourse, the man now wishes to become in reality that which he had made up his mind only to feign. 
And so soon as he begins to have this manner of desire, we may judge him then to have made a genuine 
approach to us. It is true, indeed, that the precise time when a man, whom we perceive to be present with 
us already in the body, comes to us in reality with his mind, is a thing hidden from us. But, 


notwithstanding that, we ought to deal with him in such a manner that this wish may be made to arise 
within him, even should it not be there at present. For no such labor is lost, inasmuch as, if there is any 
wish at all, it is assuredly strengthened by such action on our part, although we may be ignorant of the 
time or the hour at which it began. It is useful certainly, if it can be done, to get from those who know the 
man some idea beforehand of the state of mind in which he is, or of the causes which have induced him to 
come with the view of embracing religion. But if there is no other person available from whom we may 
gather such information, then, indeed, the man himself is to be interrogated, so that from what he says in 
reply we may draw the beginning of our discourse. Now if he has come with a false heart, desirous only of 
human advantages or thinking to escape disadvantages, he will certainly speak what is untrue. 
Nevertheless, the very untruth which he utters should be made the point from which we start. This should 
not be done, however, with the (open) intention of confuting his falsehood, as if that were a settled matter 
with you; but, taking it for granted that he has professed to have come with a purpose which is really 
worthy of approbation (whether that profession be true or false), it should rather be our aim to commend 
and praise such a purpose as that with which, in his reply, he has declared himself to have come; so that 
we may make him feel it a pleasure to be the kind of man actually that he wishes to seem to be. On the 
other hand, supposing him to have given a declaration of his views other than what ought to be before the 
mind of one who is to be instructed in the Christian faith, then by reproving him with more than usual 
kindness and gentleness, as a person uninstructed and ignorant, by pointing out and commending, 
concisely and in a grave spirit the end of Christian doctrine in its genuine reality, and by doing all this in 
such a manner as neither to anticipate the times of a narration, which should be given subsequently, nor 
to venture to impose that kind of statement upon a mind not previously set for it, you may bring him to 
desire that which, either in mistake or in dissimulation, he has not been desiring up to this stage. 


CHAPTER 6 


OF THE WAY TO COMMENCE THE CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION, AND OF THE NARRATION OF FACTS FROM THE 
HISTORY OF THE WORLD’S CREATION ON TO THE PRESENT TIMES OF THE CHURCH 


10. But if it happens that his answer is to the effect that he has met with some divine warning, or with 
some divine terror, prompting him to become a Christian, this opens up the way most satisfactorily for a 
commencement to our discourse, by suggesting the greatness of God’s interest in us. His thoughts, 
however, ought certainly to be turned away from this line of things, whether miracles or dreams, and 
directed to the more solid path and the surer oracles of the Scriptures; so that he may also come to 
understand how mercifully that warning was administered to him in advance, previous to his giving 
himself to the Holy Scriptures. And assuredly it ought to be pointed out to him, that the Lord Himself 
would neither thus have admonished him and urged him on to become a Christian, and to be incorporated 
into the Church, nor have taught him by such signs or revelations, had it not been His will that, for his 
greater safety and security, he should enter upon a pathway already prepared in the Holy Scriptures, in 
which he should not seek after visible miracles, but learn the habit of hoping for things invisible, and in 
which also he should receive monitions not in sleep but in wakefulness. At this point the narration ought 
now to be commenced, which should start with the fact that God made all things very good, and which 
should be continued, as we have said, on to the present times of the Church. This should be done in such a 
manner as to give, for each of the affairs and events which we relate, causes and reasons by which we 
may refer them severally to that end of love from which neither the eye of the man who is occupied in 
doing anything, nor that of the man who is engaged in speaking, ought to be turned away. For if, even in 
handling the fables of the poets, which are but fictitious creations and things devised for the pleasure of 
minds whose food is found in trifles, those grammarians who have the reputation and the name of being 
good do nevertheless endeavor to bring them to bear upon some kind of (assumed) use, although that use 
itself may be only something vain and grossly bent upon the coarse nutriment of this world: how much 
more careful does it become us to be, not to let those genuine verities which we narrate, in consequence 
of any want of a well-considered account of their causes, be accepted either with a gratification which 
issues in no practical good, or, still less, with a cupidity which may prove hurtful! At the same time, we are 
not to set forth these causes in such a manner as to leave the proper course of our narration, and let our 
heart and our tongue indulge in digressions into the knotty questions of more intricate discussion. But the 
simple truth of the explanation which we adduce ought to be like the gold which binds together a row of 
gems, and yet does not interfere with the choice symmetry of the ornament by any undue intrusion of 
itself. 


CHAPTER 7 


OF THE EXPOSITION OF THE RESURRECTION, THE JUDGMENT, AND OTHER SUBJECTS, WHICH SHOULD FOLLOW 
THIS NARRATION 


11. On the completion of this narration, the hope of the resurrection should be set forth, and, so far as the 
capacity and strength of the hearer will bear it, and so far also as the measure of time at our disposal will 
allow, we ought to handle our arguments against the vain scoffings of unbelievers on the subject of the 
resurrection of the body, as well as on that of the future judgment, with its goodness in relation to the 
good, its severity in relation to the evil, its truth in relation to all. And after the penalties of the impious 
have thus been declared with detestation and horror, then the kingdom of the righteous and faithful, and 


that supernal city and its joy, should form the next themes for our discourse. At this point, moreover, we 
ought to equip and animate the weakness of man in withstanding temptations and offenses, whether these 
emerge without or rise within the church itself; without, as in opposition to Gentiles, or Jews, or heretics; 
within, on the other hand, as in opposition to the chaff of the Lord’s threshing-floor. It is not meant, 
however, that we are to dispute against each several type of perverse men, and that all their wrong 
opinions are to be refuted by set arrays of argumentations: but, in a manner suitable to a limited 
allowance of time, we ought to show how all this was foretold, and to point out of what service 
temptations are in the training of the faithful, and what relief there is in the example of the patience of 
God, who has resolved to permit them even to the end. But, again, while he is being furnished against 
these (adversaries), whose perverse multitudes fill the churches so far as bodily presence is concerned, 
the precepts of a Christian and honorable manner of life should also be briefly and befittingly detailed at 
the same time, to the intent that he may neither allow himself to be easily led astray in this way, by any 
who are drunkards, covetous, fraudulent, gamesters, adulterers, fornicators, lovers of public spectacles, 
wearers of unholy charms, sorcerers, astrologers, or diviners practising any sort of vain and wicked arts, 
and all other parties of a similar character; nor to let himself fancy that any such course may be followed 
with impunity on his part, simply because he sees many who are called Christians loving these things, and 
engaging themselves with them, and defending them, and recommending them, and actually persuading 
others to their use. For as to the end which is appointed for those who persist in such a mode of life, and 
as to the method in which they are to be borne with in the church itself, out of which they are destined to 
be separated in the end,—these are subjects in which the learner ought to be instructed by means of the 
testimonies of the divine books. He should also, however, be informed beforehand that he will find in the 
church many good Christians, most genuine citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem, if he sets about being 
such himself. And, finally, he must be sedulously warned against letting his hope rest on man. For it is not 
a matter that can be easily judged by man, what man is righteous. And even were this a matter which 
could be easily done, still the object with which the examples of righteous men are set before us is not 
that we may be justified by them, but that, as we imitate them, we may understand how we ourselves also 
are justified by their Justifier. For the issue of this will be something which must merit the highest 
approval,—namely this, that when the person who is hearing us, or rather, who is hearing God by us, has 
begun to make some progress in moral qualities and in knowledge, and to enter upon the way of Christ 
with ardor, he will not be so bold as to ascribe the change either to us or to himself; but he will love both 
himself and us, and whatever other persons he loves as friends, in Him, and for His sake who loved him 
when he was an enemy, in order that He might justify him and make him a friend. And now that we have 
advanced thus far, I do not think that you need any preceptor to tell you how you should discuss matters 
briefly, when either your own time or that of those who are hearing you is occupied; and how, on the other 
hand, you should discourse at greater length when there is more time at your command. For the very 
necessity of the case recommends this, apart from the counsel of any adviser. 


CHAPTER 8 


OF THE METHOD TO BE PURSUED IN CATECHISING THOSE WHO HAVE HAD A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


12. But there is another case which evidently must not be overlooked. I mean the case of one coming to 
you to receive catchetical instruction who has cultivated the field of liberal studies, who has already made 
up his mind to be a Christian, and who has betaken himself to you for the express purpose of becoming 
one. It can scarcely fail to be the fact that a person of this character has already acquired a considerable 
knowledge of our Scriptures and literature; and, furnished with this, he may have come now simply with 
the view of being made a partaker in the sacraments. For it is customary with men of this class to inquire 
carefully into all things, not at the very time when they are made Christians, but previous to that, and thus 
early also to communicate and reason, with any whom they can reach, on the subject of the feelings of 
their own minds. Consequently a brief method of procedure should be adopted with these, so as not to 
inculcate on them, in an odious fashion things which they know already, but to pass over these with a light 
and modest touch. Thus we should say how we believe that they are already familiar with this and the 
other subject, and that we therefore simply reckon up in a cursory manner all those facts which require to 
be formally urged upon the attention of the uninstructed and unlearned. And we should endeavor so to 
proceed, that, supposing this man of culture to have been previously acquainted with any one of our 
themes, he may not hear it now as from a teacher; and that, in the event of his being still ignorant of any 
of them, he may yet learn the same while we are going over the things with which we understand him to 
be already familiar. Moreover, it is certainly not without advantage to interrogate the man himself as to 
the means by which he was induced to desire to be a Christian; so that, if you discover him to have been 
moved to that decision by books, whether they be the canonical writings or the compositions of literary 
men worth the studying, you may say something about these at the outset, expressing your approbation of 
them in a manner which may suit the distinct merits which they severally possess, in respect of canonical 
authority and of skillfully applied diligence on the part of these expounders; and, in the case of the 
canonical Scriptures, commending above all the most salutary modesty (of language) displayed alongside 
their wonderful loftiness (of subject); while, in those other productions you notice, in accordance with the 
characteristic faculty of each several writer, a style of a more sonorous and, as it were more rounded 
eloquence adapted to minds that are prouder, and, by reason thereof weaker. We should certainly also 
elicit from him some account of himself, so that he may give us to understand what writer he chiefly 


perused, and with what books he was more familiarly conversant, as these were the means of moving him 
to wish to be associated with the church. And when he has given us this information, then if the said 
books are known to us, or if we have at least ecclesiastical report as our warrant for taking them to have 
been written by some catholic man of note, we should joyfully express our approbation. But if, on the 
other hand, he has fallen upon the productions of some heretic and in ignorance, it may be, has retained 
in his mind anything which the true faith condemns, and yet supposes it to be catholic doctrine, then we 
must set ourselves sedulously to teach him, bringing before him (in its rightful superiority) the authority 
of the Church universal, and of other most learned men reputed both for their disputations and for their 
writings in (the cause of) its truth. At the same time, it is to be admitted that even those who have 
departed this life as genuine catholics, and have left to posterity some Christian writings, in certain 
passages of their small works, either in consequence of their failing to be understood, or (as the way is 
with human infirmity) because they lack ability to pierce into the deeper mysteries with the eye of the 
mind, and in (pursuing) the semblance of what is true, wander from the truth itself, have proved an 
occasion to the presumptuous and audacious for constructing and generating some heresy. This, however, 
is not to be wondered at, when, even in the instance of the canonical writings themselves, where all things 
have been expressed in the soundest manner, we see how it has happened,—not indeed through merely 
taking certain passages in a sense different from that which the writer had in view or which is consistent 
with the truth itself, (for if this were all, who would not gladly pardon human infirmity, when it exhibits a 
readiness to accept correction?), but by persistently defending, with the bitterest vehemence and in 
impudent arrogance, opinions which they have taken up in perversity and error—many have given birth 
to many pernicious dogmas at the cost of rending the unity of the (Christian) communion. All these 
subjects we should discuss in modest conference with the individual who makes his approach to the 
society of the Christian people, not in the character of an uneducated man, as they say, but in that of one 
who has passed through a finished culture and training in the books of the learned. And in enjoining him 
to guard against the errors of presumption, we should assume only so much authority as that humility of 
his, which induced him to come to us, is now felt to admit of. As to other things, moreover, in accordance 
with the rules of saving doctrine, which require to be narrated or discussed, whether they be matters 
relating to the faith, or questions bearing on the moral life, or others dealing with temptations, all these 
should be gone through in the manner which I have indicated, and ought therein to be referred to the 
more excellent way (already noticed). 


CHAPTER 9 
OF THE METHOD IN WHICH GRAMMARIANS AND PROFESSIONAL SPEAKERS ARE TO BE DEALT WITH 


13. There are also some who come from the commonest schools of the grammarians and professional 
speakers, whom you may not venture to reckon either among the uneducated or among those very learned 
classes whose minds have been exercised in questions of real magnitude. When such persons, therefore, 
who appear to be superior to the rest of mankind, so far as the art of speaking is concerned, approach you 
with the view of becoming Christians, it will be your duty in your communications with them, in a higher 
degree than in your dealings with those other illiterate hearers, to make it plain that they are to be 
diligently admonished to clothe themselves with Christian humility, and learn not to despise individuals 
whom they may discover keeping themselves free from vices of conduct more carefully than from faults of 
language; and also that they ought not to presume so much as to compare with a pure heart the practised 
tongue which they were accustomed even to put in preference. But above all, such persons should be 
taught to listen to the divine Scriptures, so that they may neither deem solid eloquence to be mean, 
merely because it is not inflated, nor suppose that the words or deeds of men, of which we read the 
accounts in those books, involved and covered as they are in carnal wrappings, are not to be drawn forth 
and unfolded with a view to an (adequate) understanding of them, but are to be taken merely according to 
the sound of the letter. And as to this same matter of the utility of the hidden meaning, the existence of 
which is the reason why they are called also mysteries, the power wielded by these intricacies of 
enigmatical utterances in the way of sharpening our love for the truth, and shaking off the torpor of 
weariness, is a thing which the persons in question must have made good to them by actual experience, 
when some subject which failed to move them when it was placed baldly before them, has its significance 
elicited by the detailed working out of an allegorical sense. For it is in the highest degree useful to such 
men to come to know how ideas are to be preferred to words, just as the soul is preferred to the body. And 
from this, too, it follows that they ought to have the desire to listen to discourses remarkable for their 
truth, rather than to those which are notable for their eloquence; just as they ought to be anxious to have 
friends distinguished for their wisdom, rather than those whose chief merit is their beauty. They should 
also understand that there is no voice for the ears of God save the affection of the soul. For thus they will 
not act the mocker if they happen to observe any of the prelates and ministers of the Church either calling 
upon God in language marked by barbarisms and solecisms, or failing in understanding correctly the very 
words which they are pronouncing, and making confused pauses. It is not meant, of course, that such 
faults are not to be corrected, so that the people may say “Amen” to something which they plainly 
understand; but what is intended is, that such things should be piously borne with by those who have 
come to understand how, as in the forum it is in the sound, so in the church it is in the desire that the 
grace of speech resides. Therefore that of the forum may sometimes be called good speech, but never 
gracious speech. Moreover, with respect to the sacrament which they are about to receive, it is enough for 


the more intelligent simply to hear what the thing signifies. But with those of slower intellect, it will be 
necessary to adopt a somewhat more detailed explanation, together with the use of similitudes, to prevent 
them from despising what they see. 


CHAPTER 10 


OF THE ATTAINMENT OF CHEERFULNESS IN THE DUTY OF CATECHISING, AND OF VARIOUS CAUSES PRODUCING 
WEARINESS IN THE CATECHUMEN 


14. At this point you perhaps desiderate some example of the kind of discourse intended, so that I may 
show you by an actual instance how the things which I have recommended are to be done. This indeed I 
shall do, so far as by God’s help I shall be able. But before proceeding to that, it is my duty, in consistency 
with what I have promised, to speak of the acquisition of the cheerfulness (to which I have alluded). For as 
regards the matter of the rules in accordance with which your discourse should be set forth, in the case of 
the catechetical instruction of a person who comes with the express view of being made a Christian, I 
have already made good, as far as has appeared sufficient, the promise which I made. And surely I am 
under no obligation at the same time to do myself in this volume that which I enjoin as the right thing to 
be done. Consequently, if I do that, it will have the value of an overplus. But how can the overplus be 
super-added by me before I have filled up the measure of what is due? Besides, one thing which I have 
heard you make the subject of your complaint above all others, is the fact that your discourse seemed to 
yourself to be poor and spiritless when you were instructing any one in the Christian name. Now this, I 
know, results not so much from want of matter to say, with which I am well aware you are sufficiently 
provided and furnished, or from poverty of speech itself, as rather from weariness of mind. And that may 
spring either from the cause of which I have already spoken, namely, the fact that our intelligence is 
better pleased and more thoroughly arrested by that which we perceive in silence in the mind, and that 
we have no inclination to have our attention called off from it to a noise of words coming far short of 
representing it; or from the circumstance that even when discourse is pleasant, we have more delight in 
hearing or reading things which have been expressed in a superior manner, and which are set forth 
without any care or anxiety on our part, than in putting together, with a view to the comprehension of 
others, words suddenly conceived, and leaving it an uncertain issue, on the one hand, whether such terms 
occur to us as adequately represent the sense, and on the other, whether they be accepted in such a 
manner as to profit; or yet again, from the consideration that, in consequence of their being now 
thoroughly familiar to ourselves, and no longer necessary to our own advancement, it becomes irksome to 
us to be recurring very frequently to those matters which are urged upon the uninstructed, and our mind, 
as being by this time pretty well matured, moves with no manner of pleasure in the circle of subjects so 
well-worn, and, as it were, so childish. A sense of weariness is also induced upon the speaker when he has 
a hearer who remains unmoved, either in that he is actually not stirred by any feeling, or in that he does 
not indicate by any motion of the body that he understands or that he is pleased with what is said. Not 
that it is a becoming disposition in us to be greedy of the praises of men, but that the things which we 
minister are of God; and the more we love those to whom we discourse, the more desirous are we that 
they should be pleased with the matters which are held forth for their salvation: so that if we do not 
succeed in this, we are pained, and we are weakened, and become broken-spirited in the midst of our 
course, as if we were wasting our efforts to no purpose. Sometimes, too, when we are drawn off from 
some matter which we are desirous to go on with, and the transaction of which was a pleasure to us, or 
appeared to be more than usually needful, and when we are compelled, either by the command of a 
person whom we are unwilling to offend, or by the importunity of some parties that we find it impossible 
to get rid of, to instruct any one catechetically, in such circumstances we approach a duty for which great 
calmness is indispensable with minds already perturbed, and grieving at once that we are not permitted 
to keep that order which we desire to observe in our actions, and that we cannot possibly be competent 
for all things; and thus out of very heaviness our discourse as it advances is less of an attraction, because, 
starting from the arid soil of dejection, it goes on less flowingly. Sometimes, too, sadness has taken 
possession of our heart in consequence of some offense or other, and at that very time we are addressed 
thus: “Come, speak with this person; he desires to become a Christian.” For they who thus address us do 
it in ignorance of the hidden trouble which is consuming us within. So it happens that, if they are not the 
persons to whom it befits us to open up our feelings, we undertake with no sense of pleasure what they 
desire; and then, certainly, the discourse will be languid and unenjoyable which is transmitted through the 
agitated and fuming channel of a heart in that condition. Consequently, seeing there are so many causes 
serving to cloud the calm serenity of our minds, in accordance with God’s will we must seek remedies for 
them, such as may bring us relief from these feelings of heaviness, and help us to rejoice in fervor of 
spirit, and to be jocund in the tranquility of a good work. “For God loveth a cheerful giver.” 


15. Now if the cause of our sadness lies in the circumstance that our hearer does not apprehend what we 
mean, so that we have to come down in a certain fashion from the elevation of our own conceptions, and 
are under the necessity of dwelling long in the tedious processes of syllables which come far beneath the 
standard of our ideas, and have anxiously to consider how that which we ourselves take in with a most 
rapid draught of mental apprehension is to be given forth by the mouth of flesh in the long and perplexed 
intricacies of its method of enunciation; and if the great dissimilarity thus felt (between our utterance and 
our thought) makes it distasteful to us to speak, and a pleasure to us to keep silence, then let us ponder 
what has been set before us by Him who has “showed us an example that we should follow His steps.” For 


however much our articulate speech may differ from the vivacity of our intelligence, much greater is the 
difference of the flesh of mortality from the equality of God. And, neverless, “although He was in the same 
form, He emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant,”—and so on down to the words “the death of the 
cross.” What is the explanation of this but that He made Himself “weak to the weak, in order that He 
might gain the weak?” Listen to His follower as he expresses himself also in another place to this effect: 
“For whether we be beside ourselves, it is to God; or whether we be sober, it is for your cause. For the 
love of Christ constraineth us, because we thus judge that He died for all.” And how, indeed, should one 
be ready to be spent for their souls, if he should find it irksome to him to bend himself to their ears? For 
this reason, therefore, He became a little child in the midst of us, (and) like a nurse cherishing her 
children. For is it a pleasure to lisp shortened and broken words, unless love invites us? And yet men 
desire to have infants to whom they have to do that kind of service; and it is a sweeter thing to a mother 
to put small morsels of masticated food into her little son’s mouth, than to eat up and devour larger pieces 
herself. In like manner, accordingly, let not the thought of the hen recede from your heart, who covers her 
tender brood with her drooping feathers, and with broken voice calls her chirping young ones to her, 
while they that turn away from her fostering wings in their pride become a prey to birds. For if 
intelligence brings delights in its purest recesses, it should also be a delight to us to have an intelligent 
understanding of the manner in which charity, the more complaisantly it descends to the lowest objects, 
finds its way back, with all the greater vigor to those that are most secret, along the course of a good 
conscience which witnesses that it has sought nothing from those to whom it has descended except their 
everlasting salvation. 


CHAPTER 11 


OF THE REMEDY FOR THE SECOND SOURCE OF WEARINESS 


16. If, however, it is rather our desire to read or hear such things as are already prepared for our use and 
expressed in a superior style, and if the consequence is that we feel it irksome to put together, at the time 
and with an uncertain issue, the terms of discourse on our own side, then, provided only that our mind 
does not wander off from the truth of the facts themselves, it is an easy matter for the hearer, if he is 
offended by anything in our language, to come to see in that very circumstance how little value should be 
set, supposing the subject itself to be rightly understood, upon the mere fact that there may have been 
some imperfection or some inaccuracy in the literal expressions, which were employed indeed simply with 
the view of securing a correct apprehension of the subject-matter. But if the bent of human infirmity has 
wandered off from the truth of the facts themselves,—although in the catechetical instruction of the 
unlearned, where we have to keep by the most beaten track, that cannot occur very readily,—still, lest 
haply it should turn out that our hearer finds cause of offence even in this direction, we ought not to deem 
this to have come upon us in any other way than as the issue of God’s own wish to put us to the test with 
respect to our readiness to receive correction in calmness of mind, so as not to rush headlong, in the 
course of a still greater error, into the defense of our error. But if, again, no one has told us of it, and if the 
thing has altogether escaped our own notice, as well as the observation of our hearers, then there is 
nothing to grieve over, provided only the same thing does not occur a second time. For the most part, 
however, when we recall what we have said, we ourselves discover something to find fault with, and are 
ignorant of the manner in which it was received when it was uttered; and so when charity is fervent 
within us, we are the more vexed if the thing, while really false, has been received with unquestioning 
acceptance. This being the case, then, whenever an opportunity occurs, as we have been finding fault with 
ourselves in silence, we ought in like manner to see to it that those persons be also set right on the 
subject in a considerate method, who have fallen into some sort of error, not by the words of God, but 
plainly by those used by us. If, on the other hand, there are any who, blinded by insensate spite, rejoice 
that we have committed a mistake, whisperers as they are, and slanderers, and “hateful to God,” such 
characters should afford us matter for the exercise of patience with pity, inasmuch as also the “patience of 
God leadeth them to repentance.” For what is more detestable, and what more likely to “treasure up 
wrath in the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of God,” than to rejoice, after the evil 
likeness and pattern of the devil, in the evil of another? At times, too, even when all is correctly and truly 
spoken, either something which has not been understood, or something which, as being opposed to the 
idea and wont of an old error, seems harsh in its very novelty, offends and disturbs the hearer. But if this 
becomes apparent, and if the person shows himself capable of being set right, he should be set right 
without any delay by the use of abundance of authorities and reasons. On the other hand, if the offense is 
tacit and hidden, the medicine of God is the effective remedy for it. And if, again, the person starts back 
and declines to be cured, we should comfort ourselves with that example of our Lord, who, when men 
were offended at His word, and shrank from it as a hard saying, addressed Himself at the same time to 
those who had remained, in these terms, “Will ye also go away?” For it ought to be retained as a 
thoroughly “fixed and immovable” position in our heart, that Jerusalem which is in captivity is set free 
from the Babylon of this world when the times have run their course, and that none belonging to her shall 
perish: for whoever may perish was not of her. “For the foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal, 
The Lord knoweth them that are His; and, let every one that nameth the name of Christ depart from 
iniquity.” If we ponder these things, and call upon the Lord to come into our heart, we shall be less 
apprehensive of the uncertain issues of our discourse, consequent on the uncertain feelings of our 
hearers; and the very endurance of vexations in the cause of a work of mercy will also be something 


pleasant to us, if we seek not our own glory in the same. For then is a work truly good, when the aim of 
the doer gets its impetus from charity, and, as if returning to its own place, rests again in charity. 
Moreover, the reading which delights us, or any listening to an eloquence superior to our own, the effect 
of which is to make us inclined to set a greater value upon it than upon the discourse which we ourselves 
have to deliver, and so to lead us to speak with a reluctant or tedious utterance, will come upon us in a 
happier spirit, and will be found to be more enjoyable after labor. Then, too, with a stronger confidence 
shall we pray to God to speak to us as we wish, if we cheerfully submit to let Him speak by us as we are 
able. Thus is it brought about that all things come together for good to them that love God. 


CHAPTER 12 
OF THE REMEDY FOR THE THIRD SOURCE OF WEARINESS 


17. Once more, however, we often feel it very wearisome to go over repeatedly matters which are 
thoroughly familiar, and adapted (rather) to children. If this is the case with us, then we should endeavor 
to meet them with a brother’s, a father’s, and a mother’s love; and, if we are once united with them thus 
in heart, to us no less than to them will these things seem new. For so great is the power of a sympathetic 
disposition of mind, that, as they are affected while we are speaking, and we are affected while they are 
learning, we have our dwelling in each other; and thus, at one and the same time, they as it were in us 
speak what they hear, and we in them learn after a certain fashion what we teach. Is it not a common 
occurrence with us, that when we show to persons, who have never seen them, certain spacious and 
beautiful tracts, either in cities or in fields, which we have been in the habit of passing by without any 
sense of pleasure, simply because we have become so accustomed to the sight of them, we find our own 
enjoyment renewed in their enjoyment of the novelty of the scene? And this is so much the more our 
experience in proportion to the intimacy of our friendship with them; because, just as we are in them in 
virtue of the bond of love, in the same degree do things become new to us which previously were old. But 
if we ourselves have made any considerable progress in the contemplative study of things, it is not our 
wish that those whom we love should simply be gratified and astonished as they gaze upon the works of 
men’s hands; but it becomes our wish to lift them to (the contemplation of) the very skill or wisdom of 
their author, and from this to (see them) rise to the admiration and praise of the all-creating God, with 
whom is the most fruitful end of love. How much more, then, ought we to be delighted when men come to 
us with the purpose already formed of obtaining the knowledge of God Himself, with a view to (the 
knowledge of) whom all things should be learned which are to be learned! And how ought we to feel 
ourselves renewed in their newness (of experience), so that if our ordinary preaching is somewhat frigid, 
it may rise to fresh warmth under (the stimulus of) their extraordinary hearing! There is also this 
additional consideration to help us in the attainment of gladness, namely, that we ponder and bear in mind 
out of what death of error the man is passing over into the life of faith. And if we walk through streets 
which are most familiar to us, with a beneficent cheerfulness, when we happen to be pointing out the way 
to some individual who had been in distress in consequence of missing his direction, how much more 
should be the alacrity of spirit, and how much greater the joy with which, in the matter of saving doctrine, 
we ought to traverse again and again even those tracks which, so far as we are ourselves concerned, 
there is no need to open up any more; seeing that we are leading a miserable soul, and one worn out with 
the devious courses of this world, through the paths of peace, at the command of Him who made that 
peace good to us! 


CHAPTER 13 
OF THE REMEDY FOR THE FOURTH SOURCE OF WEARINESS 


18. But in good truth it is a serious demand to make upon us, to continue discoursing on to the set limit 
when we fail to see our hearer in any degree moved; whether it be that, under the restraints of the awe of 
religion, he has not the boldness to signify his approval by voice or by any movement of his body, or that 
he is kept back by the modesty proper to man, or that he does not understand our sayings, or that he 
counts them of no value. Since, then, this must be a matter of uncertainty to us, as we cannot discern his 
mind, it becomes our duty in our discourse to make trial of all things which may be of any avail in stirring 
him up and drawing him forth as it were from his place of concealment. For that sort of fear which is 
excessive, and which obstructs the declaration of his judgment, ought to be dispelled by the force of 
kindly exhortation; and by bringing before him the consideration of our brotherly affinity, we should 
temper his reverence for us; and by questioning him, we should ascertain whether he understands what is 
addressed to him; and we should impart to him a sense of confidence, so that he may give free expression 
to any objection which suggests itself to him. We should at the same time ask him whether he has already 
listened to such themes on some previous occasion, and whether perchance they fail to move him now in 
consequence of their being to him like things well known and commonplace. And we ought to shape our 
course in accordance with his answer, so as either to speak in a simpler style and with greater detail of 
explanation, or to refute some antagonistic opinion, or, instead of attempting any more diffuse exposition 
of the subjects which are known to him, to give a brief summary of these, and to select some of those 
matters which are handled in a mystical manner in the holy books, and especially in the historical 
narrative, the unfolding and setting forth of which may make our addresses more attractive. But if the 


man is of a very sluggish disposition, and if he is senseless, and without anything in common with all such 
sources of pleasure, then we must simply bear with him in a compassionate spirit; and, after briefly going 
over other points, we ought to impress upon him, in a manner calculated to inspire him with awe, the 
truths which are most indispensable on the subject of the unity of the Catholic Church, on that of 
temptation, on that of a Christian conversation in view of the future judgment; and we ought rather to 
address ourselves to God for him than address much to him concerning God. 


19. It is likewise a frequent occurrence that one who at first listened to us with all readiness, becomes 
exhausted either by the effort of hearing or by standing, and now no longer commends what is said, but 
gapes and yawns, and even unwillingly exhibits a disposition to depart. When we observe that, it becomes 
our duty to refresh his mind by saying something seasoned with an honest cheerfulness and adapted to 
the matter which is being discussed, or something of a very wonderful and amazing order, or even, it may 
be, something of a painful and mournful nature. Whatever we thus say may be all the better if it affects 
himself more immediately, so that the quick sense of self-concern may keep his attention on the alert. At 
the same time, however, it should not be of the kind to offend his spirit of reverence by any harshness 
attaching to it; but it should be of a nature fitted rather to conciliate him by the friendliness which it 
breathes. Or else, we should relieve him by accommodating him with a seat, although unquestionably 
matters will be better ordered if from the outset, whenever that can be done with propriety, he sits and 
listens. And indeed in certain of the churches beyond the sea, with a far more considerate regard to the 
fitness of things, not only do the prelates sit when they address the people, but they also themselves put 
down seats for the people, lest any person of enfeebled strength should become exhausted by standing, 
and thus have his mind diverted from the most wholesome purport (of the discourse), or even be under 
the necessity of departing. And yet it is one thing if it be simply some one out of a great multitude who 
withdraws in order to recruit his strength, he being also already under the obligations which result from 
participation in the sacraments; and it is quite another thing if the person withdrawing is one (inasmuch 
as it is usually the case in these circumstances that the man is unavoidably urged to that course by the 
fear that he should even fall, overcome by internal weakness) who has to be initiated in the first 
sacraments; for a person in this position is at once restrained by the sense of shame from stating the 
reason of his going, and not permitted to stand through the force of his weakness. This I speak from 
experience. For this was the case with a certain individual, a man from the country, when I was 
instructing him catechetically: and from his instance I have learned that this kind of thing is carefully to 
be guarded against. For who can endure our arrogance when we fail to make men who are our brethren, 
or even those who are not yet in that relation to us (for our solicitude then should be all the greater to get 
them to become our brethren), to be seated in our presence, seeing that even a woman Sat as she listened 
to our Lord Himself, in whose service the angels stand alert? Of course if the address is to be but short, or 
if the place is not well adapted for sitting, they should listen standing. But that should be the case only 
when there are many hearers, and when they are not to be formally admitted at the time. For when the 
audience consists only of one or two, or a few, who have come with the express purpose of being made 
Christians, there is a risk in speaking to them standing. Nevertheless, supposing that we have once begun 
in that manner, we ought at least, whenever we observe signs of weariness on the part of the hearer, to 
offer him the liberty of being seated; nay more, we should urge him by all means to sit down, and we 
ought to drop some remark calculated at once to refresh him and to banish from his mind any anxiety 
which may have chanced to break in upon him and draw off his attention. For inasmuch as the reasons 
why he remains silent and declines to listen cannot be certainly known to us, now that he is seated we 
may speak to some extent against the incidence of thoughts about worldly affairs, delivering ourselves 
either in the cheerful spirit to which I have already adverted, or in a serious vein; so that, if these are the 
particular anxieties which have occupied his mind, they may be made to give way as if indicted by name: 
while, on the other hand, supposing them not to be the special causes (of the loss of interest), and 
supposing him to be simply worn out with listening, his attention will be relieved of the pressure of 
weariness when we address to him some unexpected and extraordinary strain of remark on these 
subjects, in the mode of which I have spoken, as if they were the particular anxieties,—for indeed we are 
simply ignorant (of the true causes). But let the remark thus made be short, especially considering that it 
is thrown in out of order, lest the very medicine even increase the malady of weariness which we desire to 
relieve; and, at the same time, we should go on rapidly with what remains, and promise and present the 
prospect of a conclusion nearer than was looked for. 


CHAPTER 14 
OF THE REMEDY AGAINST THE FIFTH AND SIXTH SOURCES OF WEARINESS 


20. If, again, your spirit has been broken by the necessity of giving up some other employment, on which, 
as the more requisite, you were now bent; and if the sadness caused by that constraint makes you 
catechise in no pleasant mood, you ought to ponder the fact that, excepting that we know it to be our duty, 
in all our dealings with men, to act in a merciful manner, and in the exercise of the sincerest charity,—with 
this one exception, I say, it is quite uncertain to us what is the more profitable thing for us to do, and what 
the more opportune thing for us either to pass by for a time or altogether to omit. For inasmuch as we 
know not how the merits of men, on whose behalf we are acting, stand with God, the question as to what 
is expedient for them at a certain time is something which, instead of being able to comprehend, we can 
rather only surmise, without the aid of any (clear) inferences, or (at best) with the slenderest and the most 


uncertain. Therefore we ought certainly to dispose the matters with which we have to deal according to 
our intelligence; and then, if we prove able to carry them out in the manner upon which we have resolved, 
we should rejoice, not indeed that it was our will, but that it was God’s will, that they should thus be 
accomplished. But if anything unavoidable happens, by which the disposition thus proposed by us is 
interfered with, we should bend ourselves to it readily, lest we be broken; so that the very disposition of 
affairs which God has preferred to ours may also be made our own. For it is more in accordance with 
propriety that we should follow His will than that He should follow ours. Besides, as regards this order in 
the doing of things, which we wish to keep in accordance with our own judgment, surely that course is to 
be approved of in which objects that are superior have the precedence. Why then are we aggrieved that 
the precedence over men should be held by the Lord God in His vast superiority to us men, so that in the 
said love which we entertain for our own order, we should thus (exhibit the disposition to) despise order? 
For “no one orders for the better” what he has to do, except the man who is rather ready to leave undone 
what he is prohibited from doing by the divine power, than desirous of doing that which he meditates in 
his own human cogitations. For “there are many devices in a man’s heart; nevertheless, the counsel of the 
Lord stands for ever.” 


21. But if our mind is agitated by some cause of offense, so as not to be capable of delivering a discourse 
of a calm and enjoyable strain, our charity towards those for whom Christ died, desiring to redeem them 
by the price of His own blood from the death of the errors of this world, ought to be so great, that the very 
circumstance of intelligence being brought us in our sadness, regarding the advent of some person who 
longs to become a Christian, ought to be enough to cheer us and dissipate that heaviness of spirit, just as 
the delights of gain are wont to soften the pain of losses. For we are not (fairly) oppressed by the offense 
of any individual, unless it be that of the man whom we either perceive or believe to be perishing himself, 
or to be the occasion of the undoing of some weak one. Accordingly, one who comes to us with the view of 
being formally admitted, in that we cherish the hope of his ability to go forward, should wipe away the 
sorrow caused by one who fails us. For even if the dread that our proselyte may become the child of hell 
comes into our thoughts, as, there are many such before our eyes, from whom those offenses arise by 
which we are distressed, this ought to operate, not in the way of keeping us back, but rather in the way of 
stimulating us and spurring us on. And in the same measure we ought to admonish him whom we are 
instructing to be on his guard against imitating those who are Christians only in name and not in very 
truth, and to take care not to suffer himself to be so moved by their numbers as either to be desirous of 
following them, or to be reluctant to follow Christ on their account, and either to be unwilling to be in the 
Church of God, where they are, or to wish to be there in such a character as they bear. And somehow or 
other, in admonitions of this sort, that address is the more glowing to which a present sense of grief 
supplies the fuel; so that instead of being duller, we utter with greater fire and vehemence under such 
feelings things which, in times of greater ease, we would give forth in a colder and less energetic manner. 
And this should make us rejoice that an opportunity is afforded us under which the emotions of our mind 
pass not away without yielding some fruit. 


22. If, however, grief has taken possession of us on account of something in which we ourselves have 
erred or sinned, we should bear in mind not only that a “broken spirit is a sacrifice to God,” but also the 
saying, “Like as water quencheth fire, so alms sin;” and again, “I will have mercy,” saith He, “rather than 
sacrifice.” Therefore, as in the event of our being in peril from fire we would certainly run to the water in 
order to get the fire extinguished, and we would be grateful if any person were to offer it in the immediate 
vicinity; so, if some flame of sin has risen from our own stack, and if we are troubled on that account, 
when an opportunity has been given for a most merciful work, we should rejoice in it, as if a fountain were 
offered us in order that by it the conflagration which had burst forth might be extinguished. Unless haply 
we are foolish enough to think that we ought to be readier in running with bread, wherewith we may fill 
the belly of a hungry man, than with the word of God, wherewith we may instruct the mind of the man 
who feeds on it. There is this also to consider, namely, that if it would only be of advantage to us to do this 
thing, and entail no disadvantage to leave it undone, we might despise a remedy offered in an unhappy 
fashion in the time of peril with a view to the safety, not now of a neighbor, but of ourselves. But when 
from the mouth of the Lord this so threatening sentence is heard, “Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou 
oughtest to give my money to the exchangers,” what madness, I pray thee, is it thus, seeing that our sin 
pains us, to be minded to sin again, by refusing to give the Lord’s money to one who desires it and asks it! 
When these and such like considerations and reflections have succeeded in dispelling the darkness of 
weary feelings, the bent of mind is rendered apt for the duty of catechising, so that that is received in a 
pleasant manner which breaks forth vigorously and cheerfully from the rich vein of charity. For these 
things indeed which are uttered here are spoken, not so much by me to you, as rather to us all by that 
very “love which is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit that is given to us.” 


CHAPTER 15 


OF THE METHOD IN WHICH OUR ADDRESS SHOULD BE ADAPTED TO DIFFERENT CLASSES OF HEARERS 


23. But now, perhaps, you also demand of me as a debt that which, previous to the promise which I made, 
I was under no obligation to give, namely, that I should not count it burdensome to unfold some sort of 
example of the discourse intended, and to set it before you for your study, just as if I were myself engaged 
in catechising some individual. Before I do that, however, I wish you to keep in mind the fact that the 


mental effort is of one kind in the case of a person who dictates, with a future reader in his view, and that 
it is of quite another kind in the case of a person who speaks with a present hearer to whom to direct his 
attention. And further, it is to be remembered that, in this latter instance in particular, the effort is of one 
kind when one is admonishing in private, and when there is no other person at hand to pronounce 
judgment on us; whereas it is of a different order when one is conveying any instruction in public, and 
when there stands around him an audience of persons holding dissimilar opinions; and again, that in this 
exercise of teaching, the effort will be of one sort when only a single individual is being instructed, while 
all the rest listen, like persons judging or attesting things well known to them, and that it will be different 
when all those who are present wait for what we have to deliver to them; and once more, that, in this 
same instance, the effort will be one thing when all are seated, as it were, in private conference with a 
view to engaging in some discussion, and that it will be quite another thing when the people sit silent and 
intent on giving their attention to some single speaker who is to address them from a higher position. It 
will likewise make a considerable difference, even when we are discoursing in that style, whether there 
are few present or many, whether they are learned or unlearned, or made up of both classes combined; 
whether they are city-bred or rustics, or both the one and the other together; or whether, again, they are a 
people composed of all orders of men in due proportion. For it is impossible but that they will affect in 
different ways the person who has to speak to them and discourse with them, and that the address which 
is delivered will both bear certain features, as it were, expressive of the feelings of the mind from which it 
proceeds, and also influence the hearers in different ways, in accordance with that same difference (in the 
speaker’s disposition), while at the same time the hearers themselves will influence one another in 
different ways by the simple force of their presence with each other. But as we are dealing at present with 
the matter of the instruction of the unlearned, I am a witness to you, as regards my own experience, that I 
find myself variously moved, according as I see before me, for the purposes of catechetical instruction, a 
highly educated man, a dull fellow, a citizen, a foreigner, a rich man, a poor man, a private individual, a 
man of honors, a person occupying some position of authority, an individual of this or the other nation, of 
this or the other age or sex, one proceeding from this or the other sect, from this or the other common 
error,—and ever in accordance with the difference of my feelings does my discourse itself at once set out, 
go on, and reach its end. And inasmuch as, although the same charity is due to all, yet the same medicine 
is not to be administered to all, in like manner charity itself travails with some, is made weak together 
with others; is at pains to edify some, tremblingly apprehends being an offense to others; bends to some, 
lifts itself erect to others; is gentle to some, severe to others; to none an enemy, to all a mother. And when 
one, who has not gone through the kind of experience to which I refer in the same spirit of charity, sees us 
attaining, in virtue of some gift which has been conferred upon us, and which carries the power of 
pleasing, a certain repute of an eulogistic nature in the mouth of the multitude, he counts us happy on 
that account. But may God, into whose cognizance the “groaning of them that are bound enters,” look 
upon our humility, and our labor, and forgive us all our sins. Wherefore, if anything in us has so far 
pleased you as to make you desirous of hearing from us some remarks on the subject of the form of 
discourse which you ought to follow, you should acquire a more thorough understanding of the matter by 
contemplating us, and listening to us when we are actually engaged with these topics, than by a perusal 
when we are only dictating them. 


CHAPTER 16 


A SPECIMEN OF A CATECHETICAL ADDRESS; AND FIRST, THE CASE OF A CATECHUMEN WITH WORTHY VIEWS 


24. Nevertheless, however that may be, let us here suppose that some one has come to us who desires to 
be made a Christian, and who belongs indeed to the order of private persons, and yet not to the class of 
rustics, but to that of the city-bred, such as those whom you cannot fail to come across in numbers in 
Carthage. Let us also suppose that, on being asked whether the inducement leading him to desire to be a 
Christian is any advantage looked for in the present life, or the rest which is hoped for after this life, he 
has answered that his inducement has been the rest that is yet to come. Then perchance such a person 
might be instructed by us in some such strain of address as the following: “Thanks be to God, my brother; 
cordially do I wish you joy, and I am glad on your account that, amid all the storms of this world, which 
are at once so great and so dangerous, you have bethought yourself of some true and certain security. For 
even in this life men go in quest of rest and security at the cost of heavy labors, but they fail to find such 
in consequence of their wicked lusts. For their thought is to find rest in things which are unquiet, and 
which endure not. And these objects, inasmuch as they are withdrawn from them and pass away in the 
course of time, agitate them by fears and griefs, and suffer them not to enjoy tranquillity. For if it be that a 
man seeks to find his rest in wealth, he is rendered proud rather than at ease. Do we not see how many 
have lost their riches on a sudden,—how many, too, have been undone by reason of them, either as they 
have been coveting to possess them, or as they have been borne down and despoiled of them by others 
more covetous than themselves? And even should they remain with the man all his life long, and never 
leave their lover, yet would he himself (have to) leave them at his death. For of what measure is the life of 
man, even if he lives to old age? Or when men desire for themselves old age, what else do they really 
desire but long infirmity? So, too, with the honors of this world,—what are they but empty pride and 
vanity, and peril of ruin? For holy Scripture speaks in this wise: All flesh is grass, and the glory of man is 
as the flower of grass. The grass withereth, the flower thereof falleth away; but the word of the Lord 
endureth for ever.’ Consequently, if any man longs for true rest and true felicity, he ought to lift his hope 


off things which are mortal and transitory, and fix it on the word of the Lord; so that, cleaving to that 
which endures for ever, he may himself together with it endure for ever. 


25. “There are also other men who neither crave to be rich nor go about seeking the vain pomps of 
honors, but who nevertheless are minded to find their pleasure and rest in dainty meats, and in 
fornications, and in those theatres and spectacles which are at their disposal in great cities for nothing. 
But it fares with these, too, in the same way; or they waste their small means in luxury, and subsequently, 
under pressure of want, break out into thefts and burglaries, and at times even into highway robberies, 
and so they are suddenly filled with fears both numerous and great; and men who a little before were 
singing in the house of revelry, are now dreaming of the sorrows of the prison. Moreover, in their eager 
devotion to the public spectacles, they come to resemble demons, as they incite men by their cries to 
wound each other, and instigate those who have done them no hurt to engage in furious contests with 
each other, while they seek to please an insane people. And if they perceive any such to be peaceably 
disposed, they straightway hate them and persecute them, and raise an outcry, asking that they should be 
beaten with clubs, as if they had been in collusion to cheat them; and this iniquity they force even the 
judge, who is the (appointed) avenger of iniquities, to perpetrate. On the other hand, if they observe such 
men exerting themselves in horrid hostilities against each other, whether they be those who are called 
sintoe, or theatrical actors and players, or charioteers, or hunters,—those wretched men whom they 
engage in conflicts and struggles, not only men with men, but even men with beasts,—then the fiercer the 
fury with which they perceive these unhappy creatures rage against each other, the better they like them, 
and the greater the enjoyment they have in them; and they favor them when thus excited, and by so 
favoring them they excite them all the more, the spectators themselves striving more madly with each 
other, as they espouse the cause of different combatants, than is the case even with those very men whose 
madness they madly provoke, while at the same time they also long to be spectators of the same in their 
mad frenzy. How then can that mind keep the soundness of peace which feeds on strifes and contentions? 
For just as is the food which is received, such is the health which results. In fine, although mad pleasures 
are no pleasures, nevertheless let these things be taken as they are, and it still remains the case that, 
whatever their nature may be, and whatever the measure of enjoyment yielded by the boasts of riches, 
and the inflation of honors, and the spendthrift pleasures of the taverns, and the contests of the theatres, 
and the impurity of fornications, and the pruriency of the baths, they are all things of which one little 
fever deprives us, while, even from those who still survive, it takes away the whole false happiness of their 
life. Then there remains only a void and wounded conscience, destined to apprehend that God as a Judge 
whom it refused to have as a Father, and destined also to find a severe Lord in Him whom it scorned to 
seek and love as a tender Father. But thou, inasmuch as thou seekest that true rest which is promised to 
Christians after this life, wilt taste the same sweet and pleasant rest even here among the bitterest 
troubles of this life, if thou continuest to love the commandments of Him who hath promised the same. For 
quickly wilt thou feel that the fruits of righteousness are sweeter than those of unrighteousness, and that 
a man finds a more genuine and pleasurable joy in the possession of a good conscience in the midst of 
troubles than in that of an evil conscience in the midst of delights. For thou hast not come to be united to 
the Church of God with the idea of seeking from it any temporal advantage. 


CHAPTER 17 


THE SPECIMEN OF CATECHETICAL DISCOURSE CONTINUED, IN REFERENCE SPECIALLY TO THE REPROVAL OF 
FALSE AIMS ON THE CATECHUMEN’S PART 


26. “For there are some whose reason for desiring to become Christians is either that they may gain the 
favor of men from whom they look for temporal advantages, or that they are reluctant to offend those 
whom they fear. But these are reprobate; and although the church bears them for a time, as the threshing- 
floor bears the chaff until the period of winnowing, yet if they fail to amend and begin to be Christians in 
sincerity in view of the everlasting rest which is to come, they will be separated from it in the end. And let 
not such flatter themselves, because it is possible for them to be in the threshing-floor along with the 
grain of God. For they will not be together with that in the barn, but are destined for the fire, which is 
their due. There are also others of better hope indeed, but nevertheless in no inferior danger. I mean 
those who now fear God, and mock not the Christian name, neither enter the church of God with an 
assumed heart, but still look for their felicity in this life, expecting to have more felicity in earthly things 
than those enjoy who refuse to worship God. And the consequence of this false anticipation is, that when 
they see some wicked and impious men strongly established and excelling in this worldly prosperity, while 
they themselves either possess it in a smaller degree or miss it altogether, they are troubled with the 
thought that they are serving God without reason, and so they readily fall away from the faith. 


27. “But as to the man who has in view that everlasting blessedness and perpetual rest which is promised 
as the lot destined for the saints after this life, and who desires to become a Christian, in order that he 
may not pass into eternal fire with the devil, but enter into the eternal kingdom together with Christ, such 
an one is truly a Christian; (and he will be) on his guard in every temptation, so that he may neither be 
corrupted by prosperity nor be utterly broken in spirit by adversity, but remain at once modest and 
temperate when the good things of earth abound with him, and brave and patient when tribulations 
overtake him. A person of this character will also advance in attainments until he comes to that 
disposition of mind which will make him love God more than he fears hell; so that even were God to say to 


him, Avail yourself of carnal pleasures for ever, and sin as much as you are able, and you shall neither die 
nor be sent into hell, but you will only not be with me, he would be terribly dismayed, and would 
altogether abstain from sinning, not now (simply) with the purpose of not falling into that of which he was 
wont to be afraid, but with the wish not to offend Him whom he so greatly loves: in whom alone also there 
is the rest which eye hath not seen, neither hath ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man 
(to conceive),—the rest which God hath prepared for them that love Him. 


28. “Now, on the subject of this rest Scripture is significant, and refrains not to speak, when it tells us how 
at the beginning of the world, and at the time when God made heaven and earth and all things which are 
in them, He worked during six days, and rested on the seventh day. For it was in the power of the 
Almighty to make all things even in one moment of time. For He had not labored in the view that He might 
enjoy (a needful) rest, since indeed “He spake, and they were made; He commanded, and they were 
created;” but that He might signify how, after six ages of this world, in a seventh age, as on the seventh 
day, He will rest in His saints; inasmuch as these same saints shall rest also in Him after all the good 
works in which they have served Him,—which He Himself, indeed, works in them, who calls them, and 
instructs them, and puts away the offenses that are past, and justifies the man who previously was 
ungodly. For as, when by His gift they work that which is good, He is Himself rightly said to work (that in 
them), so, when they rest in Him, He is rightly said to rest Himself. For, as regards Himself, He seeks no 
cessation, because He feels no labor. Moreover He made all things by His Word; and His Word is Christ 
Himself, in whom the angels and all those purest spirits of heaven rest in holy silence. Man, however in 
that he fell by sin, has lost the rest which he possessed in His divinity, and receives it again (now) in His 
humanity; and for this purpose He became man, and was born of a woman, at the seasonable time at 
which He Himself knew it behoved it so to be fulfilled. And from the flesh assuredly He could not sustain 
any contamination, being Himself rather destined to purify the flesh. Of His future coming the ancient 
saints, in the revelation of the Spirit, had knowledge, and prophesied. And thus were they saved by 
believing that He was to come, even as we are saved by believing that He has come. Hence ought we to 
love God who has so loved us as to have sent His only Son, in order that He might endue Himself with the 
lowliness of our mortality, and die both at the hands of sinners and on behalf of sinners. For even in times 
of old, and in the opening ages, the depth of this mystery ceases not to be prefigured and prophetically 
announced. 


CHAPTER 18 
OF WHAT IS TO BE BELIEVED ON THE SUBJECT OF THE CREATION OF MAN AND OTHER OBJECTS 


29. “Whereas, then, the omnipotent God, who is also good and just and merciful, who made all things,— 
whether they be great or small, whether they be highest or lowest, whether they be things which are 
seen, such as are the heavens and the earth and the sea, and in the heavens, in particular, the sun and the 
moon and other luminaries, and in the earth and the sea, again, trees and shrubs and animals each after 
their kind, and all bodies celestial or terrestrial alike, or whether they be things which are not seen, such 
as are those spirits whereby bodies are animated and endowed with life,—made also man after His own 
image, in order that, as He Himself, in virtue of His omnipotence, presides over universal creation, so 
man, in virtue of that intelligence of his by which he comes to know even his Creator and worships Him, 
might preside over all the living creatures of earth: Whereas, too, he made the woman to be an helpmeet 
for him: not for carnal concupiscence,—since, indeed, they had not corruptible bodies at that period, 
before the punishment of sin invaded them in the form of mortality,—but for this purpose, that the man 
might at once have glory of the woman in so far as he went before her to God, and present in himself an 
example to her for imitation in holiness and piety, even as he himself was to be the glory of God in so far 
as he followed his wisdom: 


30. “Therefore did he place them in a certain locality of perpetual blessedness, which the Scripture 
designates Paradise: and he gave them a commandment, on condition of not violating which they were to 
continue for ever in that blessedness of immortality; while, on the other hand, if they transgressed it, they 
were to sustain the penalties of mortality. Now God knew beforehand that they would trangress it. 
Nevertheless, in that He is the author and maker of everything good, He chose rather to make them, as 
He also made the beasts, in order that He might replenish the earth with the good things proper to earth. 
And certainly man, even sinful man, is better than a beast. And the commandment, which they were not to 
keep, He yet preferred to give them, in order that they might be without excuse when He should begin to 
vindicate Himself against them. For whatever man may have done, he finds God worthy to be praised in 
all His doings: if he shall have acted rightly, he finds Him worthy to be praised for the righteousness of 
His rewards: if he shall have sinned, he finds Him worthy to be praised for the righteousness of His 
punishments: if he shall have confessed his sins and returned to an upright life, he finds Him worthy to be 
praised for the mercy of His pardoning favors. Why, then, should God not make man, although He 
foreknew that he would sin, when He might crown him if he stood, and set him right if he fell, and help 
him if he rose, Himself being always and everywhere glorious in goodness, righteousness, and clemency? 
Above all, why should He not do so, since He also foreknew this, namely, that from the race of that 
mortality there would spring saints, who should not seek their own, but give glory to their Creator; and 
who, obtaining deliverance from every corruption by worshipping Him, should be counted worthy to live 
for ever, and to live in blessedness with the holy angels? For He who gave freedom of will to men, in order 


that they might worship God not of slavish necessity but with ingenuous inclination, gave it also to the 
angels; and hence neither did the angel, who, in company with other spirits who were his satellites, 
forsook in pride the obedience of God and became the devil, do any hurt to God, but to himself. For God 
knoweth how to dispose of souls that leave Him, and out of their righteous misery to furnish the inferior 
sections of His creatures with the most appropriate and befitting laws of His wonderful dispensation. 
Consequently, neither did the devil in any manner harm God, whether in falling himself, or in seducing 
man to death; nor did man himself in any degree impair the truth, or power, or blessedness of His Maker, 
in that, when his partner was seduced by the devil, he of his own deliberate inclination consented unto 
her in the doing of that which God had forbidden. For by the most righteous laws of God all were 
condemned, God Himself being glorious in the equity of retribution, while they were shamed through the 
degradation of punishment: to the end that man, when he turned away from his Creator, should be 
overcome by the devil and made his subject, and that the devil might be set before man as an enemy to be 
conquered, when he turned again to his Creator; so that whosoever should consent unto the devil even to 
the end, might go with him into eternal punishments; whereas those who should humble themselves to 
God, and by His grace overcome the devil, might be counted worthy of eternal rewards. 


CHAPTER 19 


OF THE CO-EXISTENCE OF GOOD AND EVIL IN THE CHURCH, AND THEIR FINAL SEPARATION 


31. “Neither ought we to be moved by the consideration that many consent unto the devil, and few follow 
God; for the grain, too, in comparison with the chaff, has greatly the defect in number. But even as the 
husbandman knows what to do with the mighty heap of chaff, so the multitude of sinners is nothing to 
God, who knows what to do with them, so as not to let the administration of His kingdom be disordered 
and dishonored in any part. Nor is the devil to be supposed to have proved victorious for the mere reason 
of his drawing away with him more than the few by whom he may be overcome. In this way there are two 
communities—one of the ungodly, and another of the holy—which are carried down from the beginning of 
the human race even to the end of the world, which are at present commingled in respect of bodies, but 
separated in respect of wills, and which, moreover, are destined to be separated also in respect of bodily 
presence in the day of judgment. For all men who love pride and temporal power with vain elation and 
pomp of arrogance, and all spirits who set their affections on such things and seek their own glory in the 
subjection of men, are bound fast together in one association; nay, even although they frequently fight 
against each other on account of these things, they are nevertheless precipitated by the like weight of lust 
into the same abyss, and are united with each other by similarity of manners and merits. And, again, all 
men and all spirits who humbly seek the glory of God and not their own, and who follow Him in piety, 
belong to one fellowship. And, notwithstanding this, God is most merciful and patient with ungodly men, 
and offers them a place for penitence and amendment. 


32. “For with respect also to the fact that He destroyed all men in the flood, with the exception of one 
righteous man together with his house, whom He willed to be saved in the ark, He knew indeed that they 
would not amend themselves; yet, nevertheless, as the building of the ark went on for the space of a 
hundred years, the wrath of God which was to come upon them was certainly preached to them: and if 
they only would have turned to God, He would have spared them, as at a later period He spared the city of 
Nineveh when it repented, after He had announced to it, by means of a prophet, the destruction that was 
about to overtake it. Thus, moreover, God acts, granting a space for repentance even to those who He 
knows will persist in wickedness, in order that He may exercise and instruct our patience by His own 
example; whereby also we may know how greatly it befits us to bear with the evil in long-suffering, when 
we know not what manner of men they will prove hereafter, seeing that He, whose cognizance nothing 
that is yet to be escapes, spares them and suffers them to live. Under the sacramental sign of the flood, 
however, in which the righteous were rescued by the wood, there was also a fore-announcement of the 
Church which was to be, which Christ, its King and God, has raised on high; by the mystery of His cross, 
in safety from the submersion of this world. Moreover, God was not ignorant of the fact that, even of those 
who had been saved in the ark, there would be born wicked men, who would cover the face of the earth a 
second time with iniquities. But, nevertheless, He both gave them a pattern of the future judgment, and 
fore-announced the deliverance of the holy by the mystery of the wood. For even after these things 
wickedness did not cease to sprout forth again through pride, and lusts, and illicit impieties, when men, 
forsaking their Creator, not only fell to the (standard of the) creature which God made, so as to worship 
instead of God that which God made, but even bowed their souls to the works of the hands of men and to 
the contrivances of craftsmen, wherein a more shameful triumph was to be won over them by the devil, 
and by those evil spirits who rejoice in finding themselves adored and reverenced in such false devices, 
while they feed their own errors with the errors of men. 


33. “But in truth there were not wanting in those times righteous men also of the kind to seek God piously 
and to overcome the pride of the devil, citizens of that holy community, who were made whole by the 
humiliation of Christ, which was then only destined to enter, but was revealed to them by the Spirit. From 
among these, Abraham, a pious and faithful servant of God, was chosen, in order that to him might be 
shown the sacrament of the Son of God, so that thus, in virtue of the imitation of his faith, all the faithful 
of all nations might be called his children in the future. Of him was born a people, by whom the one true 
God who made heaven and earth should be worshipped when all other nations did service to idols and evil 


spirits. In that people, plainly, the future Church was much more evidently prefigured. For in it there was 
a carnal multitude that worshipped God with a view to visible benefits. But in it there were also a few who 
thought of the future rest, and looked longingly for the heavenly fatherland, to whom through prophecy 
was revealed the coming humiliation of God in the person of our King and Lord Jesus Christ, in order that 
they might be made whole of all pride and arrogance through that faith. And with respect to these saints 
who in point of time had precedence of the birth of the Lord, not only their speech, but also their life, and 
their marriages, and their children, and their doings, constituted a prophecy of this time, at which the 
Church is being gathered together out of all nations through faith in the passion of Christ. By the 
instrumentality of those holy patriarchs and prophets this carnal people of Israel, who at a later period 
were also called Jews, had ministered unto them at once those visible benefits which they eagerly desired 
of the Lord in a carnal manner, and those chastisements, in the form of bodily punishments, which were 
intended to terrify them for the time, as was befitting for their obstinacy. And in all these, nevertheless, 
there were also spiritual mysteries signified, such as were meant to bear upon Christ and the Church; of 
which Church those saints also were members, although they existed in this life previous to the birth of 
Christ, the Lord, according to the flesh. For this same Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, the Word of 
the Father, equal and co-eternal with the Father, by whom all things were made, was Himself also made 
man for our sakes, in order that of the whole Church, as of His whole body, He might be the Head. But 
just as when the whole man is in the process of being born, although he may put the hand forth first in the 
act of birth, yet is that hand joined and compacted together with the whole body under the head, even as 
also among these same patriarchs some were born with the hand put forth first as a sign of this very 
thing: so all the saints who lived upon the earth previous to the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ, although 
they were born antecedently, were nevertheless united under the Head with that universal body of which 
He is the Head. 


CHAPTER 20 
OF ISRAELS BONDAGE IN EGYPT, THEIR DELIVERANCE, AND THEIR PASSAGE THROUGH THE RED SEA 


34. “That people, then, having been brought down into Egypt, were in bondage to the harshest of kings; 
and, taught by the most oppressive labors, they sought their deliverer in God; and there was sent to them 
one belonging to the people themselves, Moses, the holy servant of God, who, in the might of God, 
terrified the impious nation of the Egyptians in those days by great miracles, and led forth the people of 
God out of that land through the Red Sea, where the water parted and opened up a way for them as they 
crossed it, whereas, when the Egyptians pressed on in pursuit, the waves returned to their channel and 
overwhelmed them, so that they perished. Thus, then, just as the earth through the agency of the flood 
was cleansed by the waters from the wickedness of the sinners, who in those times were destroyed in 
their inundation, while the righteous escaped by means of the wood; so the people of God, when they went 
forth from Egypt, found a way through the waters by which their enemies were devoured. Nor was the 
sacrament of the wood wanting there. For Moses smote with his rod, in order that that miracle might be 
effected. Both these are signs of holy baptism, by which the faithful pass into the new life, while their sins 
are done away with like enemies, and perish. But more clearly was the passion of Christ prefigured in the 
case of that people, when they were commanded to slay and eat the lamb, and to mark their door-posts 
with its blood, and to celebrate this rite every year, and to designate it the Lord’s passover. For surely 
prophecy speaks with the utmost plainness of the Lord Jesus Christ, when it says that “He was led as a 
lamb to the slaughter.” And with the sign of His passion and cross, thou art this day to be marked on thy 
forehead, as on the door-post, and all Christians are marked with the same. 


35. “Thereafter this people was conducted through the wilderness for forty years. They also received the 
law written by the finger of God, under which name the Holy Spirit is signified, as it is declared with the 
utmost plainness in the Gospel. For God is not defined by the form of a body, neither are members and 
fingers to be thought of as existent in Him in the way in which we see them in ourselves. But, inasmuch as 
it is through the Holy Spirit that God’s gifts are divided to His saints, in order that, although they vary in 
their capacities, they may nevertheless not lapse from the concord of charity, and inasmuch as it is 
especially in the fingers that there appears a certain kind of division, while nevertheless there is no 
separation from unity, this may be the explanation of the phrase. But whether this may be the case, or 
whatever other reason may be assigned for the Holy Spirit being called the finger of God, we ought not at 
any rate to think of the form of a human body when we hear this expression used. The people in question, 
then, received the law written by the finger of God, and that in good sooth on tables of stone, to signify 
the hardness of their heart in that they were not to fulfill the law. For, as they eagerly sought from the 
Lord gifts meant for the uses of the body, they were held by carnal fear rather than by spiritual charity. 
But nothing fulfills the law save charity. Consequently, they were burdened with many visible sacraments, 
to the intent that they should feel the pressure of the yoke of bondage in the observances of meats, and in 
the sacrifices of animals, and in other rites innumerable; which things, at the same time, were signs of 
spiritual matters relating to the Lord Jesus Christ and to the Church; which, furthermore, at that time 
were both understood by a few holy men to the effect of yielding the fruit of salvation, and observed by 
them in accordance with the fitness of the time, while by the multitude of carnal men they were observed 
only and not understood. 


36. “In this manner, then, through many varied signs of things to come, which it would be tedious to 


enumerate in complete detail, and which we now see in their fulfillment in the Church, that people were 
brought to the land of promise, in which they were to reign in a temporal and carnal way in accordance 
with their own longings: which earthly kingdom, nevertheless, sustained the image of a spiritual kingdom. 
There Jerusalem was founded, that most celebrated city of God, which, while in bondage, served as a sign 
of the free city, which is called the heavenly Jerusalem which latter term is a Hebrew word, and signifies 
by interpretation the vision of peace.’ The citizens thereof are all sanctified men, who have been, who are, 
and who are yet to be; and all sanctified spirits, even as many as are obedient to God with pious devotion 
in the exalted regions of heaven, and imitate not the impious pride of the devil and his angels. The King of 
this city is the Lord Jesus Christ, the Word of God, by whom the highest angels are governed, and at the 
same time the Word that took unto Himself human nature, in order that by Him men also might be 
governed, who, in His fellowship, shall reign all together in eternal peace. In the service of prefiguring 
this King in that earthly kingdom of the people of Israel, King David stood forth pre-eminent, of whose 
seed according to the flesh that truest King was to come, to wit, our Lord Jesus Christ, who is over all, 
God blessed for ever.’ In that land of promise many things were done, which held good as figures of the 
Christ who was to come, and of the Church, with which you will have it in your power to acquaint yourself 
by degrees in the Holy Books. 


CHAPTER 21 


OF THE BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY, AND THE THINGS SIGNIFIED THEREBY 


37. “Howbeit, after the lapse of some generations, another type was presented, which bears very 
emphatically on the matter in hand. For that city was brought into captivity, and a large section of the 
people were carried off into Babylonia. Now, as Jerusalem signifies the city and fellowship of the saints, so 
Babylonia signifies the city and fellowship of the wicked, seeing that by interpretation it denotes 
confusion. On the subject of these two cities, which have been running their courses, mingling the one 
with the other, through all the changes of time from the beginning of the human race, and which shall so 
move on together until the end of the world, when they are destined to be separated at the last judgment, 
we have spoken already a little ago. That captivity, then, of the city of Jerusalem, and the people thus 
carried into Babylonia in bondage, were ordained so to proceed by the Lord, by the voice of Jeremiah, a 
prophet of that time. And there appeared kings of Babylon, under whom they were in slavery, who on 
occasion of the captivity of this people were so wrought upon by certain miracles that they came to know 
the one true God who founded universal creation, and worshipped Him, and commanded that He should 
be worshipped. Moreover the people were ordered both to pray for those by whom they were detained in 
captivity, and in their peace to hope for peace, to the effect that they should beget children, and build 
houses, and plant gardens and vineyards. But at the end of seventy years, release from their captivity was 
promised to them. All this, furthermore, signified in a figure that the Church of Christ in all His saints, 
who are citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem, would have to do service under the kings of this world. For the 
doctrine of the apostles speaks also in this wise, that every soul should be subject to the higher powers,’ 
and that there should be rendered all things to all men, tribute to whom tribute (is due), custom to whom 
custom,’ and all other things in like manner which, without detriment to the worship of our God, we 
render to the rulers in the constitution of human society: for the Lord Himself also, in order to set before 
us an example of this sound doctrine, did not deem it unworthy of Him to pay tribute on account of that 
human individuality wherewith He was invested. Again, Christian servants and good believers are also 
commanded to serve their temporal masters in equanimity and faithfulness; whom they will hereafter 
judge, if even on to the end they find them wicked, or with whom they will hereafter reign in equality, if 
they too shall have been converted to the true God. Still all are enjoined to be subject to the powers that 
are of man and of earth, even until, at the end of the predetermined time which the seventy years signify, 
the Church shall be delivered from the confusion of this world, like as Jerusalem was to be set free from 
the captivity in Babylonia. By occasion of that captivity, however, the kings of earth too have themselves 
been led to forsake the idols on account of which they were wont to persecute the Christians, and have 
come to know, and now worship, the one true God and Christ the Lord; and it is on their behalf that the 
Apostle Paul enjoins prayer to be made, even although they should persecute the Church. For he speaks in 
these terms: I entreat, therefore, that first of all supplications, adorations, intercessions, and givings of 
thanks be made for kings, for all men, and all that are in authority, that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life, with all godliness and charity.’ Accordingly peace has been given to the Church by these 
same persons, although it be but of a temporal sort,—a temporal quiet for the work of building houses 
after a spiritual fashion, and planting gardens and vineyards. For witness your own case, too,—at this very 
time we are engaged, by means of this discourse, in building you up and planting you. And the like 
process is going on throughout the whole circle of lands, in virtue of the peace allowed by Christian kings, 
even as the same apostle thus expresses himself: Ye are God’s husbandry; ye are God’s building.’ 


38. “And, indeed, after the lapse of the seventy years of which Jeremiah had mystically prophesied, to the 
intent of prefiguring the end of times, with a view still to the perfecting of that same figure, no settled 
peace and liberty were conceded again to the Jews. Thus it was that they were conquered subsequently by 
the Romans and made tributary. From that period, in truth, at which they received the land of promise and 
began to have kings, in order to preclude the supposition that the promise of the Christ who was to be 
their Liberator had met its complete fulfillment in the person of any one of their kings, Christ was 
prophesied of with greater clearness in a number of prophecies; not only by David himself in the book of 


Psalms, but also by the rest of the great and holy prophets, even on to the time of their conveyance into 
captivity in Babylonia; and in that same captivity there were also prophets whose mission was to prophesy 
of the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ as the Liberator of all. And after the restoration of the temple, 
when the seventy years had passed, the Jews sustained grievous oppressions and sufferings at the hands 
of the kings of the Gentiles, fitted to make them understand that the Liberator was not yet come, whom 
they failed to apprehend as one who was to effect for them a spiritual deliverance, and whom they fondly 
longed for on account of a carnal liberation. 


CHAPTER 22 
OF THE SIX AGES OF THE WORLD 


39. “Five ages of the world, accordingly, having been now completed (there has entered the sixth). Of 
these ages the first is from the beginning of the human race, that is, from Adam, who was the first man 
that was made, down to Noah, who constructed the ark at the time of the flood. Then the second extends 
from that period on to Abraham, who was called the father indeed of all nations which should follow the 
example of his faith, but who at the same time in the way of natural descent from his own flesh was the 
father of the destined people of the Jews; which people, previous to the entrance of the Gentiles into the 
Christian faith, was the one people among all the nations of all lands that worshipped the one true God: 
from which people also Christ the Saviour was decreed to come according to the flesh. For these turning- 
points of those two ages occupy an eminent place in the ancient books. On the other hand, those of the 
other three ages are also declared in the Gospel, where the descent of the Lord Jesus Christ according to 
the flesh is likewise mentioned. For the third age extends from Abraham on to David the king; the fourth 
from David on to that captivity whereby the people of God passed over into Babylonia; and the fifth from 
that transmigration down to the advent of our Lord Jesus Christ. With His coming the sixth age has 
entered on its process; so that now the spiritual grace, which in previous times was known to a few 
patriarchs and prophets, may be made manifest to all nations; to the intent that no man should worship 
God but freely, fondly desiring of Him not the visible rewards of His services and the happiness of this 
present life, but that eternal life alone in which he is to enjoy God Himself: in order that in this sixth age 
the mind of man may be renewed after the image of God, even as on the sixth day man was made after the 
image of God. For then, too, is the law fulfilled, when all that it has commanded is done, not in the strong 
desire for things temporal, but in the love of Him who has given the commandment. Who is there, 
moreover, who should not be earnestly disposed to give the return of love to a God of supreme 
righteousness and also of supreme mercy, who has first loved men of the greatest unrighteousness and 
the loftiest pride, and that, too, so deeply as to have sent in their behalf His only Son, by whom He made 
all things, and who being made man, not by any change of Himself, but by the assumption of human 
nature, was designed thus to become capable not only of living with them, but also of dying at once for 
them and by their hands? 


40. “Thus, then, showing forth the New Testament of our everlasting inheritance, wherein man was to be 
renewed by the grace of God and lead a new life, that is, a spiritual life; and with the view of exhibiting 
the first one as an old dispensation, wherein a carnal people acting out the old man (with the exception of 
a few patriarchs and prophets, who had understanding, and some hidden saints), and leading a carnal life, 
desiderated carnal rewards at the hands of the Lord God, and received in that fashion but the figures of 
spiritual blessings;—with this intent, I say, the Lord Christ, when made man, despised all earthly good 
things, in order that He might show us how these things ought to be despised; and He endured all earthly 
ills which He was inculcating as things needful to be endured; so that neither might our happiness be 
sought for in the former class, nor our unhappiness be apprehended in the latter. For being born of a 
mother who, although she conceived without being touched by man and always remained thus untouched, 
in virginity conceiving, in virginity bringing forth, in virginity dying, had nevertheless been espoused to a 
handicraftsman, He extinguished all the inflated pride of carnal nobility. Moreover, being born in the city 
of Bethlehem, which among all the cities of Judaea was so insignificant that even in our own day it is 
designated a village, He willed not that any one should glory in the exalted position of any city of earth. 
He, too, whose are all things and by whom all things were created, was made poor, in order that no one, 
while believing in Him, might venture to boast himself in earthly riches. He refused to be made by men a 
king, because He displayed the pathway of humility to those unhappy ones whom pride had separated 
from Him; and yet universal creation attests the fact of His everlasting kingdom. An hungered was He 
who feeds all men; athirst was He by whom is created whatsoever is drunk, and who in a spiritual manner 
is the bread of the hungry and the fountain of the thirsty; in journeying on earth, wearied was He who has 
made Himself the way for us into heaven; as like one dumb and deaf in the presence of His revilers was 
He by whom the dumb spoke and the deaf heard; bound was He who freed us from the bonds of 
infirmities; scourged was He who expelled from the bodies of man the scourges of all distresses; crucified 
was He who put an end to our crucial pains; dead did He become who raised the dead. But He also rose 
again, no more to die, so that no one should from Him learn so to contemn death as if he were never to 
live again. 


CHAPTER 23 
OF THE MISSION OF THE HOLY GHOST FIFTY DAYS AFTER CHRIST’S RESURRECTION 


41. “Thereafter, having confirmed the disciples, and having sojourned with them forty days, He ascended 
up into heaven, as these same persons were beholding Him. And on the completion of fifty days from His 
resurrection He sent to them the Holy Spirit (for so He had promised), by whose agency they were to have 
love shed abroad in their hearts, to the end that they might be able to fulfill the law, not only without the 
sense of its being burdensome, but even with a joyful mind. This law was given to the Jews in the ten 
commandments, which they call the Decalogue. And these commandments, again, are reduced to two, 
namely that we should love God with all our heart, with all our soul, with all our mind; and that we should 
love our neighbor as ourselves. For that on these two precepts hang all the law and the prophets, the Lord 
Himself has at once declared in the Gospel and shown in His own example. For thus it was likewise in the 
instance of the people of Israel, that from the day on which they first celebrated the passover in a form, 
slaying and eating the sheep, with whose blood their door-posts were marked for the securing of their 
safety,—from this day, I repeat, the fiftieth day in succession was completed, and then they received the 
law written by the finger of God, under which phrase we have already stated that the Holy Spirit is 
signified. And in the same manner, after the passion and resurrection of the Lord, who is the true 
passover, the Holy Ghost was sent personally to the disciples on the fiftieth day: not now, however, by 
tables of stone significant of the hardness of their hearts; but, when they were gathered together in one 
place at Jerusalem itself, suddenly there came a sound from heaven, as if a violent blast were being borne 
onwards, and there appeared to them tongues cloven like fire, and they began to speak with tongues, in 
such a manner that all those who had come to them recognized each his own language (for in that city the 
Jews were in the habit of assembling from every country wheresoever they had been scattered abroad, 
and had learned the diverse tongues of diverse nations); and thereafter, preaching Christ with all 
boldness, they wrought many signs in His name,—so much so, that as Peter was passing by, his shadow 
touched a certain dead person, and the man rose in life again. 


42. “But when the Jews perceived so great signs to be wrought in the name of Him, whom, partly through 
ill-will and partly in ignorance, they crucified, some of them were provoked to persecute the apostles, who 
were His preachers; while others, on the contrary, marvelling the more at this very circumstance, that so 
great miracles were being performed in the name of Him whom they had derided as one overborne and 
conquered by themselves, repented, and were converted, so that thousands of Jews believed on Him. For 
these parties were not bent now on craving at the hand of God temporal benefits and an earthly kingdom, 
neither did they look any more for Christ, the promised king, in a carnal spirit; but they continued in 
immortal fashion to apprehend and love Him, who in mortal fashion endured on their behalf at their own 
hands sufferings so heavy, and imparted to them the gift of forgiveness for all their sins, even down to the 
iniquity of His own blood, and by the example of His own resurrection unfolded immortality as the object 
which they should hope for and long for at His hands. Accordingly, now mortifying the earthly cravings of 
the old man, and inflamed with the new experience of the spiritual life, as the Lord had enjoined in the 
Gospel, they sold all that they had, and laid the price of their possessions at the feet of the apostles, in 
order that these might distribute to every man according as each had need; and living in Christian love 
harmoniously with each other, they did not affirm anything to be their own, but they had all things in 
common, and were one in soul and heart toward God. Afterwards these same persons also themselves 
suffered persecution in their flesh at the hands of the Jews, their carnal fellow-countrymen, and were 
dispersed abroad, to the end that, in consequence of their dispersion, Christ should be preached more 
extensively, and that they themselves at the same time should be followers of the patience of their Lord. 
For He who in meekness had endured them, enjoined them in meekness to endure for His sake. 


43. “Among those same persecutors of the saints the Apostle Paul had once also ranked; and he raged 
with eminent violence against the Christians. But, subsequently, he became a believer and an apostle, and 
was sent to preach the gospel to the Gentiles, suffering (in that ministry) things more grievous on behalf 
of the name of Christ than were those which he had done against the name of Christ. Moreover, in 
establishing churches throughout all the nations where he was sowing the seed of the gospel, he was wont 
to give earnest injunction that, as these converts (coming as they did from the worship of idols and 
without experience in the worship of the one God) could not readily serve God in the way of selling and 
distributing their possessions, they should make offerings for the poor brethren among the saints who 
were in the churches of Judea which had believed in Christ. In this manner the doctrine of the apostle 
constituted some to be, as it were, soldiers, and others to be, as it were, provincial tributaries, while it set 
Christ in the centre of them like the corner-stone (in accordance with what had been announced 
beforetime by the prophet), in whom both parties, like walls advancing from different sides, that is to say, 
from Jews and from Gentiles, might be joined together in the affection of kinship. But at a later period 
heavier and more frequent persecutions arose from the unbelieving Gentiles against the Church of Christ, 
and day by day was fulfilled that prophetic word which the Lord spake when He said, Behold, I send you 
as sheep in the midst of wolves.’ 


CHAPTER 24 
OF THE CHURCH IN ITS LIKENESS TO A VINE SPROUTING AND SUFFERING PRUNING 


44. “But that vine, which was spreading forth its fruitful shoots throughout the circle of lands, according 
as had been prophesied with regard to it, and as had been foretold by the Lord Himself, sprouted all the 
more luxuriantly in proportion as it was watered with richer streams of the blood of martyrs. And as these 


died in behalf of the truth of the faith in countless numbers throughout all lands, even the persecuting 
kingdoms themselves desisted, and were converted to the knowledge and worship of Christ, with the neck 
of their pride broken. Moreover it behoved that this same vine should be pruned in accordance with the 
Lord’s repeated predictions, and that the unfruitful twigs should be cut out of it, by which heresies and 
schisms were occasioned in various localities, under the name of Christ, on the part of men who sought 
not His glory but their own; whose oppositions, however, also served more and more to discipline the 
Church, and to test and illustrate both its doctrine and its patience. 


45. “All these things, then, we now perceive to be realized precisely as we read of them in predictions 
uttered so long before the event. And as the first Christians, inasmuch as they did not see these things 
literally made good in their own day, were moved by miracles to believe them; so as regards ourselves, 
inasmuch as all these things have now been brought to pass exactly as we read of them in those books 
which were written a long time previous to the fulfillment of the things in question, wherein they were all 
announced as matters yet future, even as they are now seen to be actually present, we are built up unto 
faith, so that, enduring and persevering in the Lord, we believe without any hesitation in the destined 
accomplishment even of those things which still remain to be realized. For, indeed, in the same Scriptures, 
tribulations yet to come are still read of, as well as the final day of judgment itself, when all the citizens of 
these two states shall receive their bodies again, and rise and give account of their life before the 
judgment-seat of Christ. For He will come in the glory of His power, who of old condescended to come in 
the lowliness of humanity; and He will separate all the godly from the ungodly,—not only from those who 
have utterly refused to believe in Him at all, but also from those who have believed in Him to no purpose 
and without fruit. To the one class He will give an eternal kingdom together with Himself, while to the 
other He will award eternal punishment together with the devil. But as no joy yielded by things temporal 
can be found in any measure comparable to the joy of life eternal which the saints are destined to attain, 
so no torment of temporal punishments can be compared to the everlasting torments of the unrighteous. 


CHAPTER 25 
OF CONSTANCY IN THE FAITH OF THE RESURRECTION 


46. “Therefore, brother, confirm yourself in the name and help of Him in whom you believe, so as to 
withstand the tongues of those who mock at our faith, in whose case the devil speaks seductive words, 
bent above all on making a mockery of the faith in a resurrection. But, judging from your own history, 
believe that, seeing you have been, you will also be hereafter, even as you perceive yourself now to be, 
although previously you were not. For where was this great structure of your body, and where this 
formation and compacted connection of members a few years ago, before you were born, or even before 
you were conceived in your mother’s womb? Where, I repeat, was then this structure and this stature of 
your body? Did it not come forth to light from the hidden secrets of this creation, under the invisible 
formative operations of the Lord God, and did it not rise to its present magnitude and fashion by those 
fixed measures of increase which come with the successive periods of life? Is it then in any way a difficult 
thing for God, who also in a moment brings together out of secrecy the masses of the clouds and veils the 
heavens in an instant of time, to make this quantity of your body again what it was, seeing that He was 
able to make it what formerly it was not? Consequently, believe with a manful and unshaken spirit that all 
those things which seem to be withdrawn from the eyes of men as if to perish, are safe and exempt from 
loss in relation to the omnipotence of God, who will restore them, without any delay or difficulty, when He 
is so minded,—those of them at least, I should say, that are judged by His justice to merit restoration; in 
order that men may give account of their deeds in their very bodies in which they have done them; and 
that in these they may be deemed worthy to receive either the exchange of heavenly incorruption in 
accordance with the deserts of their piety, or the corruptible condition of body in accordance with the 
deserts of their wickedness,—and that, too, not a condition such as may be done away with by death, but 
such as shall furnish material for everlasting pains. 


47. “Flee, therefore, by steadfast faith and good manners,—flee, brother, those torments in which neither 
the torturers fail, nor do the tortured die; to whom it is death without end, to be unable to die in their 
pains. And be kindled with love and longing for the everlasting life of the saints, in which neither will 
action be toilsome nor will rest be indolent; in which the praise of God will be without irksomeness and 
without defect; wherein there will be no weariness in the mind, no exhaustion in the body; wherein, too, 
there shall be no want, whether on your own part, so that you should crave for relief, or on your 
neighbor’s part, so that you should be in haste to carry relief to him. God will be the whole enjoyment and 
satisfaction of that holy city, which lives in Him and of Him, in wisdom and beatitude. For as we hope and 
look for what has been promised by Him, we shall be made equal to the angels of God, and together with 
them we shall enjoy that Trinity now by sight, wherein at present we walk by faith. For we believe that 
which we see not, in order that through these very deserts of faith we may be counted worthy also to see 
that which we believe, and to abide in it; to the intent that these mysteries of the equality of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and the unity of this same Trinity, and the manner in which these three 
subsistences are one God, need no more be uttered by us in words of faith and sounding syllables, but 
may be drunk in in purest and most burning contemplation in that silence. 


48. “These things hold fixed in your heart, and call upon the God in whom you believe, to defend you 


against the temptations of the devil; and be careful, lest that adversary come stealthily upon you from a 
strange quarter, who, as a most malevolent solace for his own damnation, seeks others whose 
companionship he may obtain in that damnation. For he is bold enough not only to tempt Christian people 
through the instrumentality of those who hate the Christian name, or are pained to see the world taken 
possession of by that name, and still fondly desire to do service to idols and to the curious rites of evil 
spirits, but at times he also attempts the same through the agency of such men as we have mentioned a 
little ago, to wit, persons severed from the unity of the Church, like the twigs which are lopped off when 
the vine is pruned, who are called heretics or schismatics. Howbeit sometimes also he makes the same 
effort by means of the Jews, seeking to tempt and seduce believers by their instrumentality. Nevertheless, 
what ought above all things to be guarded against is, that no individual may suffer himself to be tempted 
and deceived by men who are within the Catholic Church itself, and who are borne by it like the chaff that 
is sustained against the time of its winnowing. For in being patient toward such persons, God has this end 
in view, namely, to exercise and confirm the faith and prudence of His elect by means of the perverseness 
of these others while at the same time He also takes account of the fact that many of their number make 
an advance, and are converted to the doing of the good pleasure of God with a great impetus, when led to 
take pity upon their own souls. For not all treasure up for themselves, through the patience of God, wrath 
in the day of the wrath of His just judgment; but many are brought by the same patience of the Almighty 
to the most wholesome pain of repentance. And until that is effected, they are made the means of 
exercising not only the forbearance, but also the compassion of those who are already holding by the right 
way. Accordingly, you will have to witness many drunkards, covetous men, deceivers gamesters, 
adulterers, fornicators, men who bind upon their persons sacrilegious charms and others given up to 
sorcerers and astrologers, and diviners practised in all kinds of impious arts. You will also have to observe 
how those very crowds which fill the theatres on the festal days of the pagans also fill the churches on the 
festal days of the Christians. And when you see these things you will be tempted to imitate them. Nay, why 
should I use the expression, you will see, in reference to what you assuredly are acquainted with even 
already? For you are not ignorant of the fact that many who are called Christians engage in all these evil 
things which I have briefly mentioned. Neither are you ignorant that at times, perchance, men whom you 
know to bear the name of Christians are guilty of even more grievous offenses than these. But if you have 
come with the notion that you may do such things as in a secured position, you are greatly in error; 
neither will the name of Christ be of any avail to you when He begins to judge in utmost strictness, who 
also of old condescended in utmost mercy to come to man’s relief. For He Himself has foretold these 
things, and speaks to this effect in the Gospel: Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father. Many shall say unto me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, in thy name we have eaten and drunken.’ For all, therefore, who persevere in such works the 
end is damnation. Consequently, when you see many not only doing these things but also defending and 
recommending them, keep yourself firmly by the law of God, and follow not its willful transgressors. For it 
is not according to their mind, but according to His truth that you will be judged. 


49. “Associate with the good, whom you perceive to be at one with you in loving your King. For there are 
many such for you to discover, if you also begin to cultivate that character yourself. For if in the public 
spectacles you wished to be in congenial company, and to attach yourself closely to men who are united 
with you in a liking for some charioteer, or some hunter, or some player or other, how much more ought 
you to find pleasure in associating with those who are at one with you in loving that God, with regard to 
whom no one that loves Him shall ever have cause for the blush of shame, inasmuch as not only is He 
Himself incapable of being overcome, but He will also render those unconquerable who are affectionately 
disposed toward Him. At the same time, not even on those same good men, who either anticipate you or 
accompany you on the way to God, ought you to set your hope, seeing that no more ought you to place it 
on yourself, however great may be the progress you have made, but on Him who justifies both them and 
you, and thus makes you what you are. For you are secure in God, because He changes not; but in man no 
one prudently counts himself secure. But if we ought to love those who are not righteous as yet, with the 
view that they may be so, how much more warmly ought those to be loved who already are righteous? At 
the same time, it is one thing to love man, and another thing to set one’s hope in man; and the difference 
is so great, that God enjoins the one and forbids the other. Moreover, if you have to sustain either any 
insults or any sufferings in the cause of the name of Christ, and neither fall away from the faith nor 
decline from the good way, you are certain to receive the greater reward; whereas those who give way to 
the devil in such circumstances, lose even the less reward. But be humble toward God, in order that He 
may not permit you to be tempted beyond your strength.” 


CHAPTER 26 


OF THE FORMAL ADMISSION OF THE CATECHUMEN, AND OF THE SIGNS THEREIN MADE USE OF 


50. At the conclusion of this address the person is to be asked whether he believes these things and 
earnestly desires to observe them. And on his replying to that effect then certainly he is to be solemnly 
signed and dealt with in accordance with the custom of the Church. On the subject of the sacrament, 
indeed, which he receives, it is first to be well impressed upon his notice that the signs of divine things 
are, it is true, things visible, but that the invisible things themselves are also honored in them, and that 
that species, which is then sanctified by the blessing, is therefore not to be regarded merely in the way in 
which it is regarded in any common use. And thereafter he ought to be told what is also signified by the 


form of words to which he has listened, and what in him is seasoned by that (spiritual grace) of which this 
material substance presents the emblem. Next we should take occasion by that ceremony to admonish 
him that, if he hears anything even in the Scriptures which may carry a carnal sound, he should, even 
although he fails to understand it, nevertheless believe that something spiritual is signified thereby, which 
bears upon holiness of character and the future life. Moreover, in this way he learns briefly that, whatever 
he may hear in the canonical books of such a kind as to make him unable to refer it to the love of eternity, 
and of truth, and of sanctity, and to the love of our neighbor, he should believe that to have been spoken or 
done with a figurative significance; and that, consequently, he should endeavor to understand it in such a 
manner as to refer it to that twofold (duty of) love. He should be further admonished, however, not to take 
the term neighbor in a carnal sense, but to understand under it every one who may ever be with him in 
that holy city, whether there already or not yet apparent. And (he should finally be counselled) not to 
despair of the amendment of any man whom he perceives to be living under the patience of God for no 
other reason, as the apostle says, than that he may be brought to repentance. 


51. If this discourse, in which I have supposed myself to have been teaching some uninstructed person in 
my presence, appears to you to be too long, you are at liberty to expound these matters with greater 
brevity. I do not think, however, that it ought to be longer than this. At the same time, much depends on 
what the case itself, as it goes on, may render advisable, and what the audience actually present shows 
itself not only to bear, but also to desire. When, however, rapid despatch is required, notice with what 
facility the whole matter admits of being explained. Suppose once more that some one comes before us 
who desires to be a Christian; and accordingly, suppose further that he has been interrogated, and that he 
has returned the answer which we have taken the former catechumen to have given; for, even should he 
decline to make this reply, it must at least be said that he ought to have given it;—then all that remains to 
be said to him should be put together in the following manner:— 


52. Of a truth, brother, that is great and true blessedness which is promised to the saints in a future 
world. All visible things, on the other hand, pass away, and all the pomp, and pleasure, and solicitude of 
this world will perish, and (even now) they drag those who love them along with them onward to 
destruction. The merciful God, willing to deliver men from this destruction, that is to say, from everlasting 
pains, if they should not prove enemies to themselves, and if they should not withstand the mercy of their 
Creator, sent His only-begotten Son, that is to say, His Word, equal with Himself, by whom He made all 
things. And He, while abiding indeed in His divinity, and neither receding from the Father nor being 
changed in anything, did at the same time, by taking on Himself human nature, and appearing to men in 
mortal flesh, come unto men; in order that, just as death entered among the human race by one man, to 
wit, the first that was made, that is to say, Adam, because he consented unto his wife when she was 
seduced by the devil to the effect that they (both) transgressed the commandment of God; even so by one 
man, Jesus Christ, who is also God, the Son of God, all those who believe in Him might have all their past 
sins done away with, and enter into eternal life. 


CHAPTER 27 


OF THE PROPHECIES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THEIR VISIBLE FULFILLMENT IN THE CHURCH 


53. “For all those things, which at present you witness in the Church of God, and which you see to be 
taking place under the name of Christ throughout the whole world, were predicted long ages ago. And 
even as we read of them, so also we now see them. And by means of these things we are built up unto 
faith. Once of old there occurred a flood over the whole earth, the object of which was that sinners might 
be destroyed. And, nevertheless, those who escaped in the ark exhibited a sacramental sign of the Church 
that was to be, which at present is floating on the waves of the world, and is delivered from submersion by 
the wood of the cross of Christ. It was predicted to Abraham, a faithful servant of God, a single man, that 
of Him it was determined that a people should be born who should worship one God in the midst of all 
other nations which worshipped idols; and all things which were prophesied of as destined to happen to 
that people have come to pass exactly as they were foretold. Among that people Christ, the King of all 
saints and their God, was also prophesied of as destined to come of the seed of that same Abraham 
according to the flesh, which (flesh) He took unto Himself, in order that all those also who became 
followers of His faith might be sons of Abraham; and thus it has come to pass: Christ was born of the 
Virgin Mary, who belonged to that race. It was foretold by the prophets that He would suffer on the cross 
at the hands of that same people of the Jews, of whose lineage, according to the flesh, He came; and thus 
it has come to pass. It was foretold that He would rise again: He has risen again; and, in accordance with 
these same predictions of the prophets, He has ascended into heaven and has sent the Holy Spirit to His 
disciples. It was foretold not only by the prophets, but also by the Lord Jesus Christ Himself, that His 
Church would exist throughout the whole world, extended by the martyrdoms and sufferings of the saints; 
and this was foretold at a time when as yet His name was at once undeclared to the Gentiles, and made a 
subject of derision where it was known; and, nevertheless, in the power of His miracles, whether those 
which He wrought by His own hand or those which he effected by means of His servants, as these things 
are being reported and believed, we already see the fulfillment of that which was predicted, and behold 
the very kings of the earth, who formerly were wont to persecute the Christians, even now brought into 
subjection to the name of Christ. It was also foretold that schisms and heresies would arise from His 
Church, and that under His name they would seek their own glory instead of Christ’s, in such places as 


they might be able to command; and these predictions have been realized. 


54. “Will those things, then, which yet remain fail to come to pass? It is manifest that, just as the former 
class of things which were foretold have come to pass, so will these latter also come to pass. I refer to all 
the tribulations of the righteous, which yet wait for fulfillment, and to the day of judgment, which will 
separate all the wicked from the righteous in the resurrection of the dead;—and not only will it thus 
separate those wicked men who are outside the Church, but also it will set apart for the fire, which is due 
to such, the chaff of the Church itself, which must be borne with in utmost patience on to the last 
winnowing. Moreover, they who deride the (doctrine of a) resurrection, because they think that this flesh, 
inasmuch as it becomes corrupt, cannot rise again, will certainly rise in the same unto punishment, and 
God will make it plain to such, that He who was able to form these bodies when as yet they were not, is 
able in a moment to restore them as they were. But all the faithful who are destined to reign with Christ 
shall rise with the same body in such wise that they may also be counted worthy to be changed into 
angelic incorruption; so that they may be made equal unto the angels of God, even as the Lord Himself 
has promised; and that they may praise Him without any failure and without any weariness, ever living in 
Him and of Him, with such joy and blessedness as can be neither expressed nor conceived by man. 


55. “Believe these things, therefore, and be on your guard against temptations (for the devil seeks for 
others who may be brought to perish along with himself); so that not only may that adversary fail to 
seduce you by the help of those who are without the Church, whether they be pagans, or Jews, or 
heretics; but you yourself also may decline to follow the example of those within the Catholic Church itself 
whom you see leading an evil life, either indulging in excess in the pleasures of the belly and the throat, or 
unchaste, or given up to the vain and unlawful observances of curious superstitions, whether they be 
addicted to (the inanities of) public spectacles, or charms, or divinations of devils, or be living in the pomp 
and inflated arrogance of covetousness and pride, or be pursuing any sort of life which the law condemns 
and punishes. But rather connect yourself with the good, whom you will easily find out, if you yourself 
were once become of that character; so that you may unite with each other in worshipping and loving God 
for His own sake; for He himself will be our complete reward to the intent that we may enjoy His 
goodness and beauty in that life. He is to be loved, however, not in the way in which any object that is 
seen with the eyes is loved, but as wisdom is loved, and truth, and holiness, and righteousness, and 
charity, and whatever else may be mentioned as of kindred nature; and further, with a love conformable to 
these things not as they are in men, but as they are in the very fountain of incorruptible and unchangeable 
wisdom. Whomsoever, therefore, you may observe to be loving these things, attach yourself to them, so 
that through Christ, who became man in order that He might be the Mediator between God and men, you 
may be reconciled to God. But as regards the perverse, even if they find their way within the walls of the 
Church, think not that they will find their way into the kingdom of heaven; for in their own time they will 
be set apart, if they have not altered to the better. Consequently, follow the example of good men, bear 
with the wicked, love all; forasmuch as you know not what he will be to-morrow who to-day is evil. 
Howbeit, love not the unrighteousness of such; but love the persons themselves with the express intent 
that they may apprehend righteousness; for not only is the love of God enjoined upon us, but also the love 
of our neighbor, on which two commandments hang all the law and the prophets. And this is fulfilled by no 
one save the man who has received the (other) gift, the Holy Spirit, who is indeed equal with the Father 
and with the Son; for this same Trinity is God; and on this God every hope ought to be placed. On man our 
hope ought not to be placed, of whatsoever character he may be. For He, by whom we are justified, is one 
thing; and they, together with whom we are justified, are another. Moreover, it is not only by lusts that the 
devil tempts, but also by the terrors of insults, and pains, and death itself. But whatever a man shall have 
suffered on behalf of the name of Christ, and for the sake of the hope of eternal life, and shall have 
endured in constancy, (in accordance therewith) the greater reward shall be given him; whereas, if he 
shall give way to the devil, he shall be damned along with him. But works of mercy, conjoined with pious 
humility, meet with this acknowledgment from God, to wit, that He will not suffer His servants to be 
tempted more than they are able to bear.” 
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CHAPTER 1 
OF THE ORIGIN AND OBJECT OF THE COMPOSITION 


1. Inasmuch as it is a position, written and established on the most solid foundation of apostolic teaching, 
“that the just lives of faith;” and inasmuch also as this faith demands of us the duty at once of heart and 
tongue,—for an apostle says, “With the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation,”—it becomes us to be mindful both of righteousness and of salvation. 
For, destined as we are to reign hereafter in everlasting righteousness, we certainly cannot secure our 
salvation from the present evil world, unless at the same time, while laboring for the salvation of our 
neighbors, we likewise with the mouth make our own profession of the faith which we carry in our heart. 
And it must be our aim, by pious and careful watchfulness, to provide against the possibility of the said 
faith sustaining any injury in us, on any side, through the fraudulent artifices [or, cunning fraud] of the 
heretics. 


We have, however, the catholic faith in the Creed, known to the faithful and committed to memory, 
contained in a form of expression as concise as has been rendered admissible by the circumstances of the 
case; the purpose of which [compilation] was, that individuals who are but beginners and sucklings among 
those who have been born again in Christ, and who have not yet been strengthened by most diligent and 
spiritual handling and understanding of the divine Scriptures, should be furnished with a summary, 
expressed in few words, of those matters of necessary belief which were subsequently to be explained to 
them in many words, as they made progress and rose to [the height of] divine doctrine, on the assured 
and steadfast basis of humility and charity. It is underneath these few words, therefore, which are thus set 
in order in the Creed, that most heretics have endeavored to conceal their poisons; whom divine mercy 
has withstood, and still withstands, by the instrumentality of spiritual men, who have been counted 
worthy not only to accept and believe the catholic faith as expounded in those terms, but also thoroughly 
to understand and apprehend it by the enlightenment imparted by the Lord. For it is written, “Unless ye 
believe, ye shall not understand.” But the handling of the faith is of service for the protection of the 
Creed; not, however, to the intent that this should itself be given instead of the Creed, to be committed to 
memory and repeated by those who are receiving the grace of God, but that it may guard the matters 
which are retained in the Creed against the insidious assaults of the heretics, by means of catholic 
authority and a more entrenched defence. 


CHAPTER 2 


OF GOD AND HIS EXCLUSIVE ETERNITY 


2. For certain parties have attempted to gain acceptance for the opinion that God the Father is not 
Almighty: not that they have been bold enough expressly to affirm this, but in their traditions they are 
convicted of entertaining and crediting such a notion. For when they affirm that there is a nature which 
God Almighty did not create, but of which at the same time He fashioned this world, which they admit to 
have been disposed in beauty, they thereby deny that God is almighty, to the effect of not believing that He 
could have created the world without employing, for the purpose of its construction, another nature, 
which had been in existence previously, and which He Himself had not made. Thus, forsooth, [they reason] 
from their carnal familiarity with the sight of craftsmen and house-builders, and artisans of all 
descriptions, who have no power to make good the effect of their own art unless they get the help of 
materials already prepared. And so these parties in like manner understand the Maker of the world not to 
be almighty, if thus He could not fashion the said world without the help of some other nature, not framed 
by Himself, which He had to use as His materials. Or if indeed they do allow God, the Maker of the world, 
to be almighty, it becomes matter of course that they must also acknowledge that He made out of nothing 


the things which He did make. For, granting that He is almighty, there cannot exist anything of which He 
should not be the Creator. For although He made something out of something, as man out of clay, 
nevertheless He certainly did not make any object out of aught which He Himself had not made; for the 
earth from which the clay comes He had made out of nothing. And even if He had made out of some 
material the heavens and the earth themselves, that is to say, the universe and all things which are in it, 
according as it is written, “Thou who didst make the world out of matter unseen,” or also “without form,” 
as some copies give it; yet we are under no manner of necessity to believe that this very material of which 
the universe was made, although it might be “without form,” although it might be “unseen,” whatever 
might be the mode of its subsistence, could possibly have subsisted of itself, as if it were co-eternal and 
co-eval with God. But whatsoever that mode was which it possessed to the effect of subsisting in some 
manner, whatever that manner might be, and of being capable of taking on the forms of distinct things, 
this it did not possess except by the hand of Almighty God, by whose goodness it is that everything exists, 
—not only every object which is already formed, but also every object which is formable. This, moreover, 
is the difference between the formed and the formable, that the formed has already taken on form, while 
the formable is capable of taking the same. But the same Being who imparts form to objects, also imparts 
the capability of being formed. For of Him and in Him is the fairest figure of all things, unchangeable; and 
therefore He Himself is One, who communicates to everything its possibilities, not only that it be beautiful 
actually, but also that it be capable of being beautiful. For which reason we do most right to believe that 
God made all things of nothing. For, even although the world was made of some sort of material, this self- 
same material itself was made of nothing; so that, in accordance with the most orderly gift of God, there 
was to enter first the capacity of taking forms, and then that all things should be formed which have been 
formed. This, however, we have said, in order that no one might suppose that the utterances of the divine 
Scriptures are contrary the one to the other, in so far as it is written at once that God made all things of 
nothing, and that the world was made of matter without form. 


3. As we believe, therefore, in God the Father Almighty, we ought to uphold the opinion that there is no 
creature which has not been created by the Almighty. And since He created all things by the Word, which 
Word is also designated the Truth, and the Power, and the Wisdom of God,—as also under many other 
appellations the Lord Jesus Christ, who is commended to our faith, is presented likewise to our mental 
apprehensions, to wit, our Deliverer and Ruler, the Son of God; for that Word, by whose means all things 
were founded, could not have been begotten by any other than by Him who founded all things by His 
instrumentality;— 


CHAPTER 3 
OF THE SON OF GOD, AND HIS PECULIAR DESIGNATION AS THE WORD 


—Since this is the case, I repeat, we believe also in Jesus Christ, the Son of God the Only-Begotten of the 
Father, that is to say, His Only Son, our Lord. This Word however, we ought not to apprehend merely in the 
sense in which we think of our own words, which are given forth by the voice and the mouth, and strike 
the air and pass on, and subsist no longer than their sound continues. For that Word remains 
unchangeably: for of this very Word was it spoken when of Wisdom it was said, “Remaining in herself, she 
maketh all things new.” Moreover, the reason of His being named the Word of the Father, is that the 
Father is made known by Him. Accordingly, just as it is our intention, when we speak truth, that by means 
of our words our mind should be made known to him who hears us, and that whatever we carry in secrecy 
in our heart may be set forth by means of signs of this sort for the intelligent understanding of another 
individual; so this Wisdom that God the Father begot is most appropriately named His Word, inasmuch as 
the most hidden Father is made known to worthy minds by the same. 


4. Now there is a very great difference between our mind and those words of ours, by which we endeavor 
to set forth the said mind. We indeed do not beget intelligible words, but we form them; and in the 
forming of them the body is the underlying material. Between mind and body, however, there is the 
greatest difference. But God, when He begot the Word, begot that which He is Himself. Neither out of 
nothing, nor of any material already made and founded did He then beget; but He begot of Himself that 
which He is Himself. For we too aim at this when we speak, (as we shall see) if we carefully consider the 
inclination of our will; not when we lie, but when we speak the truth. For to what else do we direct our 
efforts then, but to bring our own very mind, if it can be done at all, in upon the mind of the hearer, with 
the view of its being apprehended and thoroughly discerned by him; so that we may indeed abide in our 
very selves, and make no retreat from ourselves, and yet at the same time put forth a sign of such a 
nature as that by it a knowledge of us may be effected in another individual; that thus, so far as the 
faculty is granted us, another mind may be, as it were, put forth by the mind, whereby it may disclose 
itself? This we do, making the attempt both by words, and by the simple sound of the voice, and by the 
countenance, and by the gestures of the body,—by so many contrivances, in sooth, desiring to make patent 
that which is within; inasmuch as we are not able to put forth aught of this nature [in itself completely]: 
and thus it is that the mind of the speaker cannot become perfectly known; thus also it results that a place 
is open for falsehoods. God the Father, on the other hand, who possessed both the will and the power to 
declare Himself with the utmost truth to minds designed to obtain knowledge of Him, with the purpose of 
thus declaring Himself begot this [Word] which He Himself is who did beget; which [Person] is likewise 
called His Power and Wisdom, inasmuch as it is by Him that He has wrought all things, and in order 


disposed them; of whom these words are for this reason spoken: “She (Wisdom) reacheth from one end to 
another mightily, and sweetly doth she order all things.” 


CHAPTER 4 


OF THE SON OF GOD AS NEITHER MADE BY THE FATHER NOR LESS THAN THE FATHER, AND OF HIS 
INCARNATION 


5. Wherefore The Only-Begotten Son of God was neither made by the Father; for, according to the word of 
an evangelist, “all things were made by Him:” nor begotten instantaneously; since God, who is eternally 
wise, has with Himself His eternal Wisdom: nor unequal with the Father, that is to say, in anything less 
than He; for an apostle also speaks in this wise, “Who, although He was constituted in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” By this catholic faith, therefore, those are excluded, on the 
one hand, who affirm that the Son is the same [Person] as the Father; for [it is clear that] this Word could 
not possibly be with God, were it not with God the Father, and [it is just as evident that] He who is alone is 
equal to no one. And, on the other hand, those are equally excluded who affirm that the Son is a creature, 
although not such an one as the rest of the creatures are. For however great they declare the creature to 
be, if it is a creature, it has been fashioned and made. For the terms fashion and create mean one and the 
same thing; although in the usage of the Latin tongue the phrase create is employed at times instead of 
what would be the strictly accurate word beget. But the Greek language makes a distinction. For we call 
that creatura (creature) which they call ktisma or ktisis; and when we desire to speak without ambiguity, 
we use not the word creare (create), but the word condere (fashion, found). Consequently, if the Son is a 
creature, however great that may be, He has been made. But we believe in Him by whom all things 
(omnia) were made, not in Him by whom the rest of things (cetera) were made. For here again we cannot 
take this term all things in any other sense than as meaning whatsoever things have been made. 


6. But as “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us,” the same Wisdom which was begotten of God 
condescended also to be created among men. There is a reference to this in the word, “The Lord created 
me in the beginning of His ways.” For the beginning of His ways is the Head of the Church, which is 
Christ endued with human nature (homine indutus), by whom it was purposed that there should be given 
to us a pattern of living, that is, a sure way by which we might reach God. For by no other path was it 
possible for us to return but by humility, who fell by pride, according as it was said to our first creation, 
“Taste, and ye shall be as gods.” Of this humility, therefore, that is to say, of the way by which it was 
needful for us to return, our Restorer Himself has deemed it meet to exhibit an example in His own 
person, “who thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but emptied Himself, taking the form of a 
servant;” in order that He might be created Man in the beginning of His ways, the Word by whom all 
things were made. Wherefore, in so far as He is the Only-begotten, He has no brethren; but in so far as He 
is the First-begotten, He has deemed it worthy of Him to give the name of brethren to all those who, 
subsequently to and by means of His pre-eminence, are born again into the grace of God through the 
adoption of sons, according to the truth commended to us by apostolic teaching. Thus, then, the Son 
according to nature (naturalis filius) was born of the very substance of the Father, the only one so born, 
subsisting as that which the Father is, God of God, Light of Light. We, on the other hand, are not the light 
by nature, but are enlightened by that Light, so that we may be able to shine in wisdom. For, as one says, 
“that was the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” Therefore we add to the 
faith of things eternal likewise the temporal dispensation of our Lord, which He deemed it worthy of Him 
to bear for us and to minister in behalf of our salvation. For in so far as He is the only-begotten Son of 
God, it cannot be said of Him that He was and that He shall be, but only that He is; because, on the one 
hand, that which was, now is not; and, on the other, that which shall be, as yet is not. He, then, is 
unchangeable, independent of the condition of times and variation. And it is my opinion that this is the 
very consideration to which was due the circumstance that He introduced to the apprehension of His 
servant Moses the kind of name [which He then adopted]. For when he asked of Him by whom he should 
say that he was sent, in the event of the people to whom he was being sent despising him, he received his 
answer when He spake in this wise: “I Am that I Am.” Thereafter, too, He added this: “Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel, He that is (Qui est) has sent me unto you.” 


7. From this, I trust, it is now made patent to spiritual minds that there cannot possibly exist any nature 
contrary to God. For if He is,—and this is a word which can be spoken with propriety only of God (for that 
which truly is remains unchangeably; inasmuch as that which is changed has been something which now 
it is not, and shall be something which as yet it is not),—it follows that God has nothing contrary to 
Himself. For if the question were put to us, What is contrary to white? we would reply, black; if the 
question were, What is contrary to hot? we would reply, cold; if the question were, What is contrary to 
quick? we would reply, slow; and all similar interrogations we would answer in like manner. When, 
however, it is asked, What is contrary to that which is? the right reply to give is, that which is not. 


8. But whereas, in a temporal dispensation, as I have said, with a view to our salvation and restoration, 
and with the goodness of God acting therein, our changeable nature has been assumed by that 
unchangeable Wisdom of God, we add the faith in temporal things which have been done with salutary 
effect on our behalf, believing in that Son of God Who Was Born Through the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary. For by the gift of God, that is, by the Holy Spirit, there was granted to us so great humility on the 


part of so great a God, that He deemed it worthy of Him to assume the entire nature of man (totum 
hominem) in the womb of the Virgin, inhabiting the material body so that it sustained no detriment 
(integrum), and leaving it without detriment. This temporal dispensation is in many ways craftily assailed 
by the heretics. But if any one shall have grasped the catholic faith, so as to believe that the entire nature 
of man was assumed by the Word of God, that is to say, body, soul, and spirit, he has sufficient defense 
against those parties. For surely, since that assumption was effected in behalf of our salvation, one must 
be on his guard lest, as he believes that there is something belonging to our nature which sustains no 
relation to that assumption, this something may fail also to sustain any relation to the salvation. And 
seeing that, with the exception of the form of the members, which has been imparted to the varieties of 
living objects with differences adapted to their different kinds, man is in nothing separated from the cattle 
but in [the possession of] a rational spirit (rationali spiritu), which is also named mind (mens), how is that 
faith sound, according to which the belief is maintained, that the Wisdom of God assumed that part of us 
which we hold in common with the cattle, while He did not assume that which is brightly illumined by the 
light of wisdom, and which is man’s peculiar gift? 


9. Moreover, those parties also are to be abhorred who deny that our Lord Jesus Christ had in Mary a 
mother upon earth; while that dispensation has honored both sexes, at once the male and the female, and 
has made it plain that not only that sex which He assumed pertains to God’s care, but also that sex by 
which He did assume this other, in that He bore [the nature of] the man (virum gerendo), [and] in that He 
was born of the woman. Neither is there anything to compel us to a denial of the mother of the Lord, in 
the circumstance that this word was spoken by Him: “Woman, what have I to do with thee? Mine hour is 
not yet come.” But He rather admonishesus to understand that, in respect of His being God, there was no 
mother for Him, the part of whose personal majesty (cujus majestatis personam) He was preparing to 
show forth in the turning of water into wine. But as regards His being crucified, He was crucified in 
respect of his being man; and that was the hour which had not come as yet, at the time when this word 
was spoken, “What have I to do with thee? Mine hour is not yet come;” that is, the hour at which I shall 
recognize thee. For at that period, when He was crucified as man, He recognized His human mother 
(hominem matrem), and committed her most humanely (humanissime) to the care of the best beloved 
disciple. Nor, again, should we be moved by the fact that, when the presence of His mother and His 
brethren was announced to Him, He replied, “Who is my mother, or who my brethren?” etc. But rather let 
it teach us, that when parents hinder our ministry wherein we minister the word of God to our brethren, 
they ought not to be recognized by us. For if, on the ground of His having said, “Who is my mother?” every 
one should conclude that He had no mother on earth, then each should as matter of course be also 
compelled to deny that the apostles had fathers on earth; since He gave them an injunction in these 
terms: “Call no man your father upon the earth; for one is your Father, which is in heaven.” 


10. Neither should the thought of the woman’s womb impair this faith in us, to the effect that there should 
appear to be any necessity for rejecting such a generation of our Lord for the mere reason that worthless 
men consider it unworthy (sordidi sordidam putant). For most true are these sayings of an apostle, both 
that “the foolishness of God is wiser than men,” and that “to the pure all things are pure.” Those, 
therefore, who entertain this opinion ought to ponder the fact that the rays of this sun, which indeed they 
do not praise as a creature of God, but adore as God, are diffused all the world over, through the 
noisomenesses of sewers and every kind of horrible thing, and that they operate in these according to 
their nature, and yet never become debased by any defilement thence contracted, albeit that the visible 
light is by nature in closer conjunction with visible pollutions. How much less, therefore, could the Word 
of God, who is neither corporeal nor visible, sustain defilement from the female body, wherein He 
assumed human flesh together with soul and spirit, through the incoming of which the majesty of the 
Word dwells in a less immediate conjunction with the frailty of a human body! Hence it is manifest that 
the Word of God could in no way have been defiled by a human body, by which even the human soul is not 
defiled. For not when it rules the body and quickens it, but only when it lusts after the mortal good things 
thereof, is the soul defiled by the body. But if these persons were to desire to avoid the defilements of the 
soul, they would dread rather these falsehoods and profanities. 


CHAPTER 5 


OF CHRIST’S PASSION, BURIAL, AND RESURRECTION 


11. But little [comparatively] was the humiliation (humilitas) of our Lord on our behalf in His being born: 
it was also added that He deemed it meet to die in behalf of mortal men. For “He humbled Himself, being 
made subject even unto death, yea, the death of the cross:” lest any one of us, even were he able to have 
no fear of death [in general], should yet shudder at some particular sort of death which men reckon most 
shameful. Therefore do we believe in Him Who Under Pontius Pilate Was Crucified and Buried. For it was 
requisite that the name of the judge should be added, with a view to the cognizance of the times. 
Moreover, when that burial is made an object of belief, there enters also the recollection of the new tomb, 
which was meant to present a testimony to Him in His destiny to rise again to newness of life, even as the 
Virgin’s womb did the same to Him in His appointment to be born. For just as in that sepulchre no other 
dead person was buried, whether before or after Him; so neither in that womb, whether before or after, 
was anything mortal conceived. 


12. We believe also, that On the Third Day He Rose Again from The Dead, the first-begotten for brethren 
destined to come after Him, whom He has called into the adoption of the sons of God, whom [also] He has 
deemed it meet to make His own joint-partners and joint-heirs. 


CHAPTER 6 
OF CHRIST’S ASCENSION INTO HEAVEN 


13. We believe that He Ascended into Heaven, which place of blessedness He has likewise promised unto 
us, saying, “They shall be as the angels in the heavens,” in that city which is the mother of us all, the 
Jerusalem eternal in the heavens. But it is wont to give offense to certain parties, either impious Gentiles 
or heretics, that we should believe in the assumption of an earthly body into heaven. The Gentiles, 
however, for the most part, set themselves diligently to ply us with the arguments of the philosophers, to 
the effect of affirming that there cannot possibly be anything earthly in heaven. For they know not our 
Scriptures, neither do they understand how it has been said, “It is sown an animal body, it is raised a 
spiritual body.” For thus it has not been expressed, as if body were turned into spirit and became spirit; 
inasmuch as at present, too, our body, which is called animal (animale), has not been turned into soul and 
become soul (anima). But by a spiritual body is meant one which has been made subject to spirit in such 
wise that it is adapted to a heavenly habitation, all frailty and every earthly blemish having been changed 
and converted into heavenly purity and stability. This is the change concerning which the apostle likewise 
speaks thus: “We shall all rise, but we shall not all be changed.” And that this change is made not unto the 
worse, but unto the better, the same [apostle] teaches, when he says, “And we shall be changed.” But the 
question as to where and in what manner the Lord’s body is in heaven, is one which it would be altogether 
over-curious and superfluous to prosecute. Only we must believe that it is in heaven. For it pertains not to 
our frailty to investigate the secret things of heaven, but it does pertain to our faith to hold elevated and 
honorable sentiments on the subject of the dignity of the Lord’s body. 


CHAPTER 7 


OF CHRIST’S SESSION AT THE FATHER’S RIGHT HAND 


14. We believe also that He Sitteth at the Right Hand of the Father. This, however, is not to lead us to 
suppose that God the Father is, as it were, circumscribed by a human form, so that, when we think of Him, 
a right side or a left should suggest itself to the mind. Nor, again, when it is thus said in express terms 
that the Father sitteth, are we to fancy that this is done with bended knees; lest we should fall into that 
profanity, in [dealing with] which an apostle execrates those who “changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into the likeness of corruptible man.” For it is unlawful for a Christian to set up any such image for 
God in a temple; much more nefarious is it, [therefore], to set it up in the heart, in which truly is the 
temple of God, provided it be purged of earthly lust and error. This expression, “at the right hand,” 
therefore, we must understand to signify a position in supremest blessedness, where righteousness and 
peace and joy are; just as the kids are set on the left hand, that is to say, in misery, by reason of 
unrighteousness, labors, and torments. And in accordance with this, when it is said that God “sitteth,” the 
expression indicates not a posture of the members, but a judicial power, which that Majesty never fails to 
possess, as He is always awarding deserts as men deserve them (digna dignis tribuendo); although at the 
last judgment the unquestionable brightness of the only-begotten Son of God, the Judge of the living and 
the dead, is destined yet to be a thing much more manifest among men. 


CHAPTER 8 
OF CHRIST’S COMING TO JUDGMENT 


15. We believe also, that at the most seasonable time He Will Come from Thence, and Will Judge the Quick 
and the Dead: whether by these terms are signified the righteous and sinners, or whether it be the case 
that those persons are here called the quick, whom at that period He shall find, previous to [their] death, 
upon the earth, while the dead denote those who shall rise again at His advent. This temporal 
dispensation not only is, as holds good of that generation which respects His being God, but also hath 
been and shall be. For our Lord hath been upon the earth, and at present He is in heaven, and [hereafter] 
He shall be in His brightness as the Judge of the quick and the dead. For He shall yet come, even so as He 
has ascended, according to the authority which is contained in the Acts of the Apostles. It is in accordance 
with this temporal dispensation, therefore, that He speaks in the Apocalypse, where it is written in this 
wise: “These things saith He, who is, and who was, and who is to come.” 


CHAPTER 9 
OF THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE MYSTERY OF THE TRINITY 


16. The divine generation, therefore, of our Lord, and his human dispensation, having both been thus 
systematically disposed and commended to faith, there is added to our Confession, with a view to the 
perfecting of the faith which we have regarding God, [the doctrine of] The Holy Spirit, who is not of a 


nature inferior to the Father and the Son, but, so to say, consubstantial and co-eternal: for this Trinity is 
one God, not to the effect that the Father is the same [Person] as the Son and the Holy Spirit, but to the 
effect that the Father is the Father, and the Son is the Son, and the Holy Spirit is the Holy Spirit; and this 
Trinity is one God, according as it is written, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord your God is one God.” At the same 
time, if we be interrogated on the subject of each separately, and if the question be put to us, “Is the 
Father God?” we shall reply, “He is God.” If it be asked whether the Son is God, we shall answer to the 
same effect. Nor, if this kind of inquiry be addressed to us with respect to the Holy Spirit, ought we to 
affirm in reply that He is anything else than God; being earnestly on our guard, [however], against an 
acceptance of this merely in the sense in which it is applied to men, when it is said, “Ye are gods.” For of 
all those who have been made and fashioned of the Father, through the Son, by the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
none are gods according to nature. For it is this same Trinity that is signified when an apostle says, “For 
of Him, and in Him, and through Him, are all things.” Consequently, although, when we are interrogated 
on the subject of each [of these Persons] severally, we reply that that particular one regarding whom the 
question is asked, whether it be the Father, or the Son, or the Holy Spirit, is God, no one, notwithstanding 
this, should suppose that three Gods are worshipped by us. 


17. Neither is it strange that these things are said in reference to an ineffable Nature, when even in those 
objects which we discern with the bodily eyes, and judge of by the bodily sense, something similar holds 
good. For take the instance of an interrogation on the subject of a fountain, and consider how we are 
unable then to affirm that the said fountain is itself the river; and how, when we are asked about the river, 
we are as little able to call it the fountain; and, again, how we are equally unable to designate the 
draught, which comes of the fountain or the river, either river or fountain. Nevertheless, in the case of this 
trinity we use the name water [for the whole]; and when the question is put regarding each of these 
separately, we reply in each several instance that the thing is water. For if I inquire whether it is water in 
the fountain, the reply is given that it is water; and if we ask whether it is water in the river, no different 
response is returned; and in the case of the said draught, no other answer can possibly be made: and yet, 
for all this, we do not speak of these things as three waters, but as one water. At the same time, of course, 
care must be taken that no one should conceive of the ineffable substance of that Majesty merely as he 
might think of this visible and material fountain, or river, or draught. For in the case of these latter that 
water which is at present in the fountain goes forth into the river, and does not abide in itself; and when it 
passes from the river or from the fountain into the draught, it does not continue permanently there where 
it is taken from. Therefore it is possible here that the same water may be in view at one time under the 
appellation of the fountain and at another under that of the river, and at a third under that of the draught. 
But in the case of that Trinity, we have affirmed it to be impossible that the Father should be sometime the 
Son, and sometime the Holy Spirit: just as, in a tree, the root is nothing else than the root, and the trunk 
(robur) is nothing else than the trunk, and we cannot call the branches anything else than branches; for, 
what is called the root cannot be called trunk and branches; and the wood which belongs to the root 
cannot by any sort of transference be now in the root, and again in the trunk, and yet again in the 
branches, but only in the root; since this rule of designation stands fast, so that the root is wood, and the 
trunk is wood, and the branches are wood, while nevertheless it is not three woods that are thus spoken 
of, but only one. Or, if these objects have some sort of dissimilarity, so that on account of their difference 
in strength they may be spoken of, without any absurdity, as three woods; at least all parties admit the 
force of the former example,—namely, that if three cups be filled out of one fountain, they may certainly 
be called three cups, but cannot be spoken of as three waters, but only as one all together. Yet, at the 
same time, when asked concerning the several cups, one by one, we may answer that in each of them by 
itself there is water; although in this case no such transference takes place as we were speaking of as 
occurring from the fountain into the river. But these examples in things material (corporalia exempla) 
have been adduced not in virtue of their likeness to that divine Nature, but in reference to the oneness 
which subsists even in things visible, so that it may be understood to be quite a possibility for three 
objects of some sort, not only severally, but also all together, to obtain one single name; and that in this 
way no one may wonder and think it absurd that we should call the Father God, the Son God, the Holy 
Spirit God, and that nevertheless we should say that there are not three Gods in that Trinity, but one God 
and one substance. 


18. And, indeed, on this subject of the Father and the Son, learned and spiritual men have conducted 
discussions in many books, in which, so far as men could do with men, they have endeavored to introduce 
an intelligible account as to how the Father was not one personally with the Son, and yet the two were 
one substantially; and as to what the Father was individually (proprie), and what the Son: to wit, that the 
former was the Begetter, the latter the Begotten; the former not of the Son, the latter of the Father: the 
former the Beginning of the latter, whence also He is called the Head of Christ, although Christ likewise is 
the Beginning, but not of the Father; the latter, moreover, the Image of the former, although in no respect 
dissimilar, and although absolutely and without difference equal (omnino et indifferenter aequalis). These 
questions are handled with greater breadth by those who, in less narrow limits than ours are at present, 
seek to set forth the profession of the Christian faith in its totality. Accordingly, in so far as He is the Son, 
of the Father received He it that He is, while that other [the Father] received not this of the Son; and in so 
far as He, in unutterable mercy, in a temporal dispensation took upon Himself the [nature of] man 
(hominem),—to wit, the changeable creature that was thereby to be changed into something better,— 
many statements concerning Him are discovered in the Scriptures, which are so expressed as to have 
given occasion to error in the impious intellects of heretics, with whom the desire to teach takes 


precedence of that to understand, so that they have supposed Him to be neither equal with the Father nor 
of the same substance. Such statements [are meant] as the following: “For the Father is greater than I;” 
and, “The head of the woman is the man, the Head of the man is Christ, and the Head of Christ is God;” 
and, “Then shall He Himself be subject unto Him that put all things under Him;” and, “I go to my Father 
and your Father, my God and your God,” together with some others of like tenor. Now all these have had a 
place given them, [certainly] not with the object of signifying an inequality of nature and substance; for to 
take them so would be to falsify a different class of statements, such as, “I and my Father are one” 
(unum); and, “He that hath seen me hath seen my Father also;” and, “The Word was God,” for He was not 
made, inasmuch as “all things were made by Him;” and, “He thought it not robbery to be equal with God:” 
together with all the other passages of a similar order. But these statements have had a place given them, 
partly with a view to that administration of His assumption of human nature (administrationem suscepti 
hominis), in accordance with which it is said that “He emptied Himself:” not that that Wisdom was 
changed, since it is absolutely unchangeable; but that it was His will to make Himself known in such 
humble fashion to men. Partly then, I repeat, it is with a view to this administration that those things have 
been thus written which the heretics make the ground of their false allegations; and partly it was with a 
view to the consideration that the Son owes to the Father that which He is,—thereby also certainly owing 
this in particular to the Father, to wit, that He is equal to the same Father, or that He is His Peer (eidem 
Patri aequalis aut par est), whereas the Father owes whatsoever He is to no one. 


19. With respect to the Holy Spirit, however, there has not been as yet, on the part of learned and 
distinguished investigators of the Scriptures, a discussion of the subject full enough or careful enough to 
make it possible for us to obtain an intelligent conception of what also constitutes His special individuality 
(proprium): in virtue of which special individuality it comes to be the case that we cannot call Him either 
the Son or the Father, but only the Holy Spirit; excepting that they predicate Him to be the Gift of God, so 
that we may believe God not to give a gift inferior to Himself. At the same time they hold by this position, 
namely, to predicate the Holy Spirit neither as begotten, like the Son, of the Father; for Christ is the only 
one [so begotten]: nor as [begotten] of the Son, like a Grandson of the Supreme Father: while they do not 
affirm Him to owe that which He is to no one, but [admit Him to owe it] to the Father, of whom are all 
things; lest we should establish two Beginnings without beginning (ne duo constituamus principia isne 
principio), which would be an assertion at once most false and most absurd, and one proper not to the 
catholic faith, but to the error of certain heretics. Some, however, have gone so far as to believe that the 
communion of the Father and the Son, and (so to speak) their Godhead (deitatem), which the Greeks 
designate theotes, is the Holy Spirit; so that, inasmuch as the Father is God and the Son God, the Godhead 
itself, in which they are united with each other,—to wit, the former by begetting the Son, and the latter by 
cleaving to the Father—should [thereby] be constituted equal with Him by whom He is begotten. This 
Godhead, then, which they wish to be understood likewise as the love and charity subsisting between 
these two [Persons], the one toward the other, they affirm to have received the name of the Holy Spirit. 
And this opinion of theirs they support by many proofs drawn from the Scriptures; among which we might 
instance either the passage which says, “For the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost, who has been given unto us,” or many other proofs texts of a similar tenor: while they ground their 
position also upon the express fact that it is through the Holy Spirit that we are reconciled unto God; 
whence also, when He is called the Gift of God, they will have it that sufficient indication is offered of the 
love of God and the Holy Spirit being identical. For we are not reconciled unto Him except through that 
love in virtue of which we are also called sons: as we are no more “under fear, like servants,” because 
“love, when it is made perfect, casteth out fear;” and [as] “we have received the spirit of liberty, wherein 
we cry, Abba, Father.” And inasmuch as, being reconciled and called back into friendship through love, we 
shall be able to become acquainted with all the secret things of God, for this reason it is said of the Holy 
Spirit that “He shall lead you into all truth.” For the same reason also, that confidence in preaching the 
truth, with which the apostles were filled at His advent, is rightly ascribed to love; because diffidence also 
is assigned to fear, which the perfecting of love excludes. Thus, likewise, the same is called the Gift of 
God, because no one enjoys that which he knows, unless he also love it. To enjoy the Wisdom of God, 
however, implies nothing else than to cleave to the same in love (ei dilectione cohaerere). Neither does 
any one abide in that which he apprehends, but by love; and accordingly the Holy Spirit is called the Spirit 
of sanctity (Spiritus Sanctus), inasmuch as all things that are sanctioned (sanciuntur) are sanctioned with 
a view to their permanence, and there is no doubt that the term sanctity (sanctitatem) is derived from 
sanction (a sanciendo). Above all, however, that testimony is employed by the upholders of this opinion, 
where it is thus written, “That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit;” “for God is a Spirit.” For here He speaks of our regeneration, which is not, according to Adam, of 
the flesh, but, according to Christ, of the Holy Spirit. Wherefore, if in this passage mention is made of the 
Holy Spirit, when it is said, “For God is a Spirit,” they maintain that we must take note that it is not said, 
“for the Spirit is God,” but, “for God is a Spirit;” so that the very Godhead of the Father and the Son is in 
this passage called God, and that is the Holy Spirit. To this is added another testimony which the Apostle 
John offers, when he says, “For God is love.” For here, in like manner, what he says is not, “Love is God,” 
but, “God is love;” so that the very Godhead is taken to be love. And with respect to the circumstance that, 
in that enumeration of mutually connected objects which is given when it is said, “All things are yours, and 
ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s,” as also, “The head of the woman is the man, the Head of the man is 
Christ, and the Head of Christ is God,” there is no mention of the Holy Spirit; this they affirm to be but an 
application of the principle that, in general, the connection itself is not wont to be enumerated among the 
things which are connected with each other. Whence, also, those who read with closer attention appear to 


recognize the express Trinity likewise in that passage in which it is said, “For of Him, and through Him, 
and in Him, are all things.” “Of Him,” as if it meant, of that One who owes it to no one that He is: “through 
Him,” as if the idea were, through a Mediator; “in Him,” as if it were, in that One who holds together, that 
is, unites by connecting. 


20. Those parties oppose this opinion who think that the said communion, which we call either Godhead, 
or Love, or Charity, is not a substance. Moreover, they require the Holy Spirit to be set forth to them 
according to substance; neither do they take it to have been otherwise impossible for the expression “God 
is Love” to have been used, unless love were a substance. In this, indeed, they are influenced by the wont 
of things of a bodily nature. For if two bodies are connected with each other in such wise as to be placed 
in juxtaposition one with the other, the connection itself is not a body: inasmuch as when these bodies 
which had been connected are separated, no such connection certainly is found [any more]; while, at the 
same time, it is not understood to have departed, as it were, and migrated, as is the case with those 
bodies themselves. But men like these should make their heart pure, so far as they can, in order that they 
may have power to see that in the substance of God there is not anything of such a nature as would imply 
that therein substance is one thing, and that which is accident to substance (aliud quod accidat 
subsantioe) another thing, and not substance; whereas whatsoever can be taken to be therein is 
substance. These things, however, can easily be spoken and believed; but seen, so as to reveal how they 
are in themselves, they absolutely cannot be, except by the pure heart. For which reason, whether the 
opinion in question be true, or something else be the case, the faith ought to be maintained unshaken, so 
that we should call the Father God, the Son God, the Holy Spirit God, and yet not affirm three Gods, but 
hold the said Trinity to be one God; and again, not affirm these [Persons] to be different in nature, but 
hold them to be of the same substance; and further uphold it, not as if the Father were sometime the Son, 
and sometime the Holy Spirit, but in such wise that the Father is always the Father, and the Son always 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit always the Holy Spirit. Neither should we make any affirmation on the 
subject of things unseen rashly, as if we had knowledge, but [only modestly] as believing. For these things 
cannot be seen except by the heart made pure; and [even] he who in this life sees them “in part,” as it has 
been said, and “in an enigma,” cannot secure it that the person to whom he speaks shall also see them, if 
he is hampered by impurities of heart. “Blessed,” however, “are they of a pure heart, for they shall see 
God.” This is the faith on the subject of God our Maker and Renewer. 


21. But inasmuch as love is enjoined upon us, not only toward God, when it was said, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind;” but also toward our neighbor, 
for “thou shalt love,” saith He, “thy neighbor as thyself;” and inasmuch, moreover, as the faith in question 
is less fruitful, if it does not comprehend a congregation and society of men, wherein brotherly charity 
may operate;— 


CHAPTER 10 


OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, THE REMISSION OF SINS, AND THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH 


—Inasmuch, I repeat, as this is the case, we believe also in The Holy Church, [intending thereby] 
assuredly the Catholic. For both heretics and schismatics style their congregations churches. But heretics, 
in holding false opinions regarding God, do injury to the faith itself; while schismatics, on the other hand, 
in wicked separations break off from brotherly charity, although they may believe just what we believe. 
Wherefore neither do the heretics belong to the Church catholic, which loves God; nor do the schismatics 
form a part of the same, inasmuch as it loves the neighbor, and consequently readily forgives the 
neighbor’s sins, because it prays that forgiveness may be extended to itself by Him who has reconciled us 
to Himself, doing away with all past things, and calling us to a new life. And until we reach the perfection 
of this new life, we cannot be without sins. Nevertheless it is a matter of consequence of what sort those 
sins may be. 


22. Neither ought we only to treat of the difference between sins, but we ought most thoroughly to believe 
that those things in which we sin are in no way forgiven us, if we show ourselves severely unyielding in 
the matter of forgiving the sins of others. Thus, then, we believe also in The Remission of Sins. 


23. And inasmuch as there are three things of which man consists,—namely, spirit, soul, and body,—which 
again are spoken of as two, because frequently the soul is named along with the spirit; for a certain 
rational portion of the same, of which beasts are devoid, is called spirit: the principal part in us is the 
spirit; next, the life whereby we are united with the body is called the soul; finally, the body itself, as it is 
visible, is the last part in us. This “whole creation” (creatura), however, “groaneth and travaileth until 
now.” Nevertheless, He has given it the first-fruits of the Spirit, in that it has believed God, and is now ofa 
good will. This spirit is also called the mind, regarding which an apostle speaks thus: “With the mind I 
serve the law of God.” Which apostle likewise expresses himself thus in another passage: “For God is my 
witness, whom I serve in my spirit.” Moreover, the soul, when as yet it lusts after carnal good things, is 
called the flesh. For a certain part thereof resists the Spirit, not in virtue of nature, but in virtue of the 
custom of sins; whence it is said, “With the mind I serve the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin.” 
And this custom has been turned into a nature, according to mortal generation, by the sin of the first man. 
Consequently it is also written in this wise, “And we were sometime by nature the children of wrath,” that 


is, of vengeance, through which it has come to pass that we serve the law of sin. The nature of the soul, 
however, is perfect when it is made subject to its own spirit, and when it follows that spirit as the same 
follows God. Therefore “the animal man receiveth not the things which are of the Spirit of God.” But the 
soul is not so speedily subdued to the spirit unto good action, as is the spirit to God unto true faith and 
goodwill; but sometimes its impetus, whereby it moves downwards into things carnal and temporal, is 
more tardily bridled. But inasmuch as this same soul is also made pure, and receives the stability of its 
own nature, under the dominance of the spirit, which is the head for it, which head of the said soul has 
again its own head in Christ, we ought not to despair of the restoration of the body also to its own proper 
nature. But this certainly will not be effected so speedily as is the case with the soul; just as the soul too, 
is not restored so speedily as the spirit. Yet it will take place in the appropriate season, at the last trump, 
when “the dead shall rise uncorrupted, and we shall be changed.” And accordingly we believe also in The 
Resurrection of the Flesh, to wit, not merely that that soul, which at present by reason of carnal affections 
is called the flesh, is restored; but that it shall be so likewise with this visible flesh, which is the flesh 
according to nature, the name of which has been received by the soul, not in virtue of nature, but in 
reference to carnal affections: this visible flesh, then, I say, which is the flesh properly so called, must 
without doubt be believed to be destined to rise again. For the Apostle Paul appears to point to this, as it 
were, with his finger, when he says, “This corruptible must put on incorruption.” For when he says this, 
he, as it were, directs his finger toward it. Now it is that which is visible that admits of being pointed out 
with the finger; since the soul might also have been called corruptible, for it is itself corrupted by vices of 
manners. And when it is read, “and this mortal [must] put on immortality,” the same visible flesh is 
signified, inasmuch as at it ever and anon the finger is thus as it were pointed. For the soul also may thus 
in like manner be called mortal, even as it is designated corruptible in reference to vices of manners. For 
assuredly it is “the death of the soul to apostatize from God;” which is its first sin in Paradise, as it is 
contained in the sacred writings. 


24. Rise again, therefore, the body will, according to the Christian faith, which is incapable of deceiving. 
And if this appears incredible to any one, [it is because] he looks simply to what the flesh is at present, 
while he fails to consider of what nature it shall be hereafter. For at that time of angelic change it will no 
more be flesh and blood, but only body. For when the apostle speaks of the flesh, he says, “There is one 
flesh of cattle, another of birds, another of fishes, another of creeping things: there are also both celestial 
bodies and terrestrial bodies.” Now what he has said here is not “celestial flesh,” but “both celestial 
bodies and terrestrial bodies.” For all flesh is also body; but every body is not also flesh. In the first 
instance, [for example, this holds good] in the case of those terrestrial bodies, inasmuch as wood is body, 
but not flesh. In the case of man, again, or in that of cattle, we have both body and flesh. In the case of 
celestial bodies, on the other hand, there is no flesh, but only those simple and lucent bodies which the 
apostle designates spiritual, while some call them ethereal. And consequently, when he says, “Flesh and 
blood shall not inherit the kingdom of God,” that does not contradict the resurrection of the flesh; but the 
sentence predicates what will be the nature of that hereafter which at present is flesh and blood. And if 
any one refuses to believe that the flesh is capable of being changed into the sort of nature thus indicated, 
he must be led on, step by step, to this faith. For if you require of him whether earth is capable of being 
changed into water, the nearness of the thing will make it not seem incredible to him. Again, if you inquire 
whether water is capable of being changed into air, he replies that this also is not absurd, for the elements 
are near each other. And if, on the subject of the air, it is asked whether that can be changed into an 
ethereal, that is, a celestial body, the simple fact of the nearness at once convinces him of the possibility of 
the thing. But if, then, he concedes that through such gradations it is quite a possible thing that earth 
should be changed into an ethereal body, why does he refuse to believe, when that will of God, too, enters 
in addition, whereby a human body had power to walk upon the waters, that the same change is capable 
of being effected with the utmost rapidity, precisely in accordance with the saying, “in the twinkling of an 
eye,” and without any such gradations, even as, according to common wont, smoke is changed into flame 
with marvellous quickness? For our flesh assuredly is of earth. But philosophers, on the ground of whose 
arguments opposition is for the most part offered to the resurrection of the flesh, so far as in these they 
assert that no terrene body can possibly exist in heaven, yet concede that any kind of body may be 
converted and changed into every [other] sort of body. And when this resurrection of the body has taken 
place, being set free then from the condition of time, we shall fully enjoy Eternal Life in ineffable love and 
steadfastness, without corruption. For “then shall be brought to pass the saying which is written, Death is 
swallowed up in victory. Where is, O death, thy sting? Where is, O death, thy contention?” 


25. This is the faith which in few words is given in the Creed to Christian novices, to be held by them. And 
these few words are known to the faithful, to the end that in believing they may be made subject to God; 
that being made subject, they may rightly live; that in rightly living, they may make the heart pure; that 
with the heart made pure, they may understand that which they believe. 


Concerning Faith of Things Not Seen 


DE FIDE RERUM QUAE NON VIDENTUR. 
TRANSLATED BY THE REV. C. L. CORNISH, M.A. 


This tract was thought spurious by some, but is known to be St. Augustin’s by his mention of it in Ep. 
ccxxxi. ad Darium Comitem. It seems to have been written after 399, from what is said about Idols, S: 10; 
for in that year Honorius enacted laws against them.—From Bened. Ed. 


The reader of Butler’s Analogy will recognise many similar turns of thought. 


1. There are those who think that the Christian religion is what we should smile at rather than hold fast, 
for this reason, that, in it, not what may be seen, is shown, but men are commanded faith of things which 
are not seen. We therefore, that we may refute these, who seem to themselves through prudence to be 
unwilling to believe what they cannot see, although we are not able to show unto human sight those 
divine things which we believe, yet do show unto human minds that even those things which are not seen 
are to be believed. And first they are to be admonished, (whom folly hath so made subject to their carnal 
eyes, as that, whatsoever they see not through them, they think not that they are to believe,) how many 
things they not only believe but also know, which cannot be seen by such eyes. Which things being 
without number in our mind itself, (the nature of which mind is incapable of being seen,) not to mention 
others, the very faith whereby we believe, or the thought whereby we know that we either believe any 
thing, or believe not, being as it is altogether alien from the sight of those eyes; what so naked, so clear, 
what so certain is there to the inner eyes of our minds? How then are we not to believe what we see not 
with the eyes of the body, whereas, either that we believe, or that we believe not, in a case where we 
cannot apply the eyes of the body, we without any doubt see? 


2. But, say they, those things which are in the mind, in that we can by the mind itself discern them, we 
have no need to know through the eyes of the body; but those things, which you say unto us that we 
should believe, you neither point to without, that through the eyes of the body we may know them; nor are 
they within, in our own mind, that by exercising thought we may see them. And these things they so say, 
as though any one would be bidden to believe, if that, which is believed, he could already see set before 
him. Therefore certainly ought we to believe certain temporal things also, which we see not, that we may 
merit to see eternal things also, which we believe. But, whosoever thou art who wilt not believe save what 
thou seest, lo, bodies that are present thou seest with the eyes of the body, wills and thoughts of thine 
own that are present, because they are in thine own mind, thou seest by the mind itself; tell me, I pray 
thee, thy friend’s will towards thee by what eyes seest thou? For no will can be seen by the eyes of the 
body. What? see you in your own mind this also which is going on in the mind of another? But if you see it 
not, how do you repay in turn the good will of your friend, if what you cannot see, you believe not? Will 
you haply say that you see the will of another through his works? Therefore you will see acts, and hear 
words, but concerning your friend’s will, that which cannot be seen and heard you will believe. For that 
will is not color or figure, so as to be thrown upon the eyes; or sound or strain, so as to glide into the ears; 
nor indeed is it your own, so as to be perceived by the motion of your own heart. It remains therefore that, 
being neither seen, nor heard, nor beheld within thyself, it be believed, that thy life be not left deserted 
without any friendship, or affection bestowed upon thee be not repaid by thee in return. Where then is 
that which thou saidest, that thou oughtest not to believe, save what thou sawest either outwardly in the 
body, or inwardly in the heart? Lo, out of thine own heart, thou believest an heart not thine own; and 
lendest thy faith, where thou dost not direct the glance of thy body or of thy mind. Thy friend’s face thou 
discernest by thy own body, thy own faith thou discernest by thine own mind; but thy friend’s faith is not 
loved by thee, unless there be in thee in return that faith, whereby thou mayest believe that which in him 
thou seest not. Although a man may also deceive by feigning good will, and hiding malice: or, if he have no 
thought to do harm, yet by expecting some benefit from thee, feigns, because he has not, love. 


3. But you say, that you therefore believe your friend, whose heart you cannot see, because you have 
proved him in your trials, and have come to know of what manner of spirit he was towards you in your 
dangers, wherein he deserted you not. Seemeth it therefore to you that we must wish for our own 
affliction, that our friend’s love towards us may be proved? And shall no man be happy in most sure 
friends, unless he shall be unhappy through adversity? so that, forsooth, he enjoy not the tried love of the 
other, unless he be racked by pain and fear of his own? And how in the having of true friends can that 
happiness be wished for, and not rather feared, which nothing save unhappiness can put to the proof? And 
yet it is true that a friend may be had also in prosperity, but proved more surely in adversity. But assuredly 
in order to prove him, neither would you commit yourself to dangers of your own, unless you believed; and 
thus, when you commit yourself in order to prove, you believe before you prove. For surely, if we ought 
not to believe things not seen, since indeed we believe the hearts of our friends, and that, not yet surely 


proved; and, after we shall have proved them good by our own ills, even then we believe rather than see 
their good will towards us: except that so great is faith, that, not unsuitably, we judge that we see, with 
certain eyes of it, that which we believe, whereas we ought therefore to believe, because we cannot see. 


4. If this faith be taken away from human affairs, who but must observe how great disorder in them, and 
how fearful confusion must follow? For who will be loved by any with mutual affection, (being that the 
loving itself is invisible,) if what I see not, I ought not to believe? Therefore will the whole of friendship 
perish, in that it consists not save of mutual love. For what of it will it be able to receive from any, if 
nothing of it shall be believed to be shown? Further, friendship perishing, there will be preserved in the 
mind the bonds neither of marriages, nor of kindreds and relations; because in these also there is 
assuredly a friendly union of sentiment. Spouse therefore will not be able to love spouse in turn, inasmuch 
as each believes not the other’s love, because the love itself cannot be seen. Nor will they long to have 
sons, who they believe not will make them a return. And if these be born and grow up, much less will the 
parents themselves love their own children, whose love towards themselves in those children’s hearts 
they will not see, it being invisible; if it be not praiseworthy faith, but blameable rashness, to believe those 
things which are not seen. Why should I now speak of the other connections, of brothers, sisters, sons-in- 
law, and fathers-in-law, and of them who are joined together by any kindred or affinity, if love is uncertain, 
and the will suspected, that of parents by sons, and that of sons by parents, whilst due benevolence is not 
rendered; because neither is it thought to be due, that which is not seen in another not being thought to 
exist. Further, if this caution be not a mark of ability, but be hateful, wherein we believe not that we are 
loved, because we see not the love of them who love, and repay not them, unto whom we think not that we 
owe a return; to that degree are human affairs thrown into disorder, if what we see not we believe not, as 
to be altogether and utterly overthrown, if we believe no wills of men, which assuredly we cannot see. I 
omit to mention in how many things they, who find fault with us because we believe what we see not, 
believe report or history; or concerning places where they have not themselves been; and say not, we 
believe not, because we have not seen. Since if they say this, they are obliged to confess that their own 
parents are not surely known to them: because on this point also they have believed the accounts of 
others telling of it, who yet are unable to show it, because it is a thing already past; retaining themselves 
no sense of that time, and yet yielding assent without any doubting to others speaking of that time: and 
unless this be done, there must of necessity be incurred a faithless impiety towards parents, whilst we 
are, as it were, showing a rashness of belief in those things which we cannot see. Since therefore, if we 
believe not those things which we cannot see, human society itself, through concord perishing, will not 
stand how much more is faith to be applied to divine things, although they be not seen; failing the 
application of which, it is not the friendship of some men or other, but the very chiefest bond of piety that 
is violated, so as for the chiefest misery to follow. 


5. But you will say, the good will of a friend towards me, although I cannot see it, yet can I trace it out by 
many proofs; but you, what things you will us to believe not being seen, you have no proofs whereby to 
show them. In the mean time it is no slight thing, that you confess that by reason of the clearness of 
certain proofs, some things, even such as are not seen, ought to be believed: for even thus it is agreed, 
that not all things which are not seen, are not to be believed; and that saying, “that we ought not to 
believe things which we see not,” falls to the ground, cast away, and refuted. But they are much deceived, 
who think that we believe in Christ without any proofs concerning Christ. For what are there clearer 
proofs than those things, which we now see to have been foretold and fulfilled? Wherefore do ye, who 
think that there are no proofs why ye ought to believe concerning Christ those things which ye have not 
seen, give heed to what things ye see. The Church herself addresses you out of the mouth of a mother’s 
love: “I, whom ye view with wonder throughout the whole world, bearing fruit and increasing, was not 
once such as ye now behold me.” But, “In thy Seed shall all nations be blessed.” When God blessed 
Abraham, He gave the promise of me; for throughout all nations in the blessing of Christ am I shed 
abroad. That Christ is the Seed of Abraham, the order of successive generations bears witness. Shortly to 
sum up which, Abraham begat Isaac, Isaac begat Jacob, Jacob begat twelve sons, of whom sprung the 
people Israel. For Jacob himself was called Israel. Among these twelve sons he begat Judah, whence the 
Jews have their name, of whom was born the Virgin Mary, who bore Christ. And, lo, in Christ, that is, in 
the seed of Abraham, that all the nations are blessed, ye see and are amazed: and do ye still fear to 
believe in Him, in Whom ye ought rather to have feared not to believe? What? doubt ye, or refuse ye to 
believe, the travail of a Virgin, whereas ye ought rather to believe that it was fitting that so God should be 
born Man. For this also receive ye to have been foretold by the Prophet; “Behold, a Virgin shall conceive 
in the womb, and shall bring forth a Son, and they shall call His Name Emmanuel, which is, being 
interpreted, God with us.” Ye will not therefore doubt of a Virgin bringing forth, if ye be willing to believe 
of a God being born; leaving not the governance of the world, and coming unto men in the flesh; unto His 
Mother bringing fruitfulness, not taking away maidenhood. For thus behoved it that He should be born as 
Man, albeit He was ever God, by which birth He might become a God unto us. Hence again the Prophet 
says concerning Him, “Thy Throne, O God, is for ever and ever; a sceptre of right, the sceptre of Thy 
Kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated iniquity; therefore God, Thy God, hath anointed Thee 
with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows.” This anointing is spiritual, wherewith God anointed God, the 
Father, that is, the Son: whence called from the “Chrism,” that is, from the anointing, we know Him as 
Christ. I am the Church, concerning whom it is said unto Him in the same Psalm, and what was future 
foretold as already done; “There stood at Thy right hand the Queen, in a vesture of gold, in raiment of 
divers colors;” that is, in the mystery of wisdom, “adorned with divers tongues.” There it said unto me, 


“Hearken, O daughter, and see, and incline thine ear, and forget thy own people and thy father’s house: 
for the King hath desired thy beauty: seeing that He is the Lord thy God: and the daughters of Tyre shall 
worship Him with gifts, thy face shall all the rich of the people entreat. All the glory of that King’s 
daughter is within, in fringes of gold, with raiment of divers colors. There shall be brought unto the King 
the maidens after her; her companions shall be brought unto Thee. They shall be brought with joy and 
gladness, they shall be brought into the Temple of the King. Instead of thy fathers, there are born unto 
thee sons, thou shall set them as princes over the whole earth. They shall be mindful of thy name, even 
from generation to generation. Therefore shall the people confess unto thee for ever, and for ever and 
ever. 


6. If this Queen ye see not, now rich also with royal progeny. If she see not that fulfilled which she heard 
to have been promised, she, unto whom it was said, “Hear, O daughter, and see.” If she hath not left the 
ancient rites of the world, she, unto whom it was said, “Forget thy own people and thy Father’s house.” If 
she confesses not every where Christ the Lord, she, unto whom it was said, “The King hath desired thy 
beauty, for He is the Lord thy God.” If she sees not the cities of the nations pour forth prayers and offer 
gifts unto Christ, concerning Whom it was said unto her, “There shall worship Him the daughters of Tyre 
with gifts.” If the pride also of the rich is not laid aside, and they do not entreat help of the Church, unto 
whom it was said, “Thy face shall all the rich of the people entreat.” If He acknowledges not the King’s 
daughter, unto Whom she was bidden to say, “Our Father Who art in Heaven;” and in her saints in the 
inner man she is not renewed from day to day, concerning whom it was said, “All the glory of that King’s 
daughter is within:” although she strike upon the eyes of them also that are without with the blaze of the 
fame of her preachers, in diversity of tongues, as “in fringes of gold, and raiment of divers colors.” If there 
be not, now that His fame is spread abroad in every place by His good odor, virgins also brought unto 
Christ to be consecrated, of Whom it is said, and to Whom it is said, “There shall be brought unto the King 
the virgins after her, her companions shall be brought unto Thee.” And that they might not seem to be 
brought like captives, into some, as it were, prison, he says, “They shall be brought in joy and gladness, 
they shall be brought into the King’s temple.” If she brings not forth sons, that of them she may have, as it 
were, fathers, whom she may appoint unto herself every where as rulers, she, unto whom it is said, 
“Instead of thy fathers there are born unto thee sons, thou shall set them as princes over the whole 
earth:” unto whose prayers their mother both preferred and made subject, commends herself, “They shall 
be mindful of thy name, even from generation to generation.” If, by reason of the preaching of those same 
fathers, wherein they have without ceasing made mention of her name, there are not so great multitudes 
in her gathered together, and without end in their own tongues unto her confess the praise of grace, unto 
whom it is said, “Therefore shall the people confess unto thee for ever, and for ever and ever.” If these 
things are not so shown to be clear, as that the eyes of enemies find not in what direction to turn aside, 
where the same clearness strikes them not, so as by it to be obliged to confess what is evident: you 
perhaps assert with reason, that no proofs are shown to you, by seeing which you may believe those 
things also which you see not. But if those things, which you see, both have been foretold long before, and 
are so Clearly fulfilled; if the truth itself makes itself clear to you, by effects going before and following 
after, O remnant of unbelief, that ye may believe the things which you see not, blush at those things which 
ye see. 


7. “Give heed unto me,” the Church says unto you; give heed unto me, whom ye see, although to see ye be 
unwilling. For the faithful, who were in those times in the land of Judaea, were present at, and learnt as 
present, Christ’s wonderful birth of a virgin, and His passion, resurrection, ascension; all His divine words 
and deeds. These things ye have not seen, and therefore ye refuse to believe. Therefore behold these 
things, fix your eyes on these things, these things which ye see reflect on, which are not told you as things 
past, nor foretold you as things future, but are shown you as things present. What? seemeth it to you a 
vain or a light thing. and think you it to be none, or a little, divine miracle, that in the name of One 
Crucified the whole human race runs? Ye saw not what was foretold and fulfilled concerning the human 
birth of Christ, “Behold, a Virgin shall conceive in the womb, and shall bear a Son;” but you see the Word 
of God which was foretold and fulfilled unto Abraham, “In thy seed shall all nations be blessed.” Ye saw 
not what was foretold concerning the wonderful works of Christ, “Come ye, and see the works of the Lord, 
what wonders He hath set upon the earth:” but ye see that which was foretold, “The Lord said unto Me, 
My Son art Thou, I have this day begotten Thee; demand of Me and I will give Thee nations as Thy 
inheritance, and as Thy possession the bounds of the earth.” Ye saw not that which was foretold and 
fulfilled concerning the Passion of Christ, “They pierced My hands and My feet, they numbered all My 
bones; but they themselves regarded and beheld Me; they divided among them My garments, and upon 
My vesture they cast the lot;” but ye see that which was in the same Psalm foretold, and now is clearly 
fulfilled; “All the ends of the earth shall remember and be turned unto the Lord, and all the kindreds of the 
nations shall worship in His sight; for the kingdom is the Lord’s, and He shall rule over the nations.” Ye 
saw not what was foretold and fulfilled concerning the Resurrection of Christ, the Psalm speaking, in His 
Person, first concerning His betrayer and persecutors: “They went forth out of doors, and spake together: 
against Me whispered all My enemies, against Me thought they evil for Me;” they set in order an 
unrighteous word against Me. Where, to show that they availed nothing by slaying Him Who was about to 
rise again, He adds and says; “What? will not He, that sleeps, add this, that He rise again?” And a little 
after, when He had foretold, by means of the same prophecy, concerning His betrayer himself, that which 
is written in the Gospel also, “He that did eat of My bread, enlarged his heel upon Me,” that is, trampled 
Me under foot: He straightway added, “But do Thou, O Lord, have mercy upon Me, and raise Thou Me up 


again, and I shall repay them.” This was fulfilled, Christ slept and awoke, that is, rose again: Who through 
the same prophecy in another Psalm says, “I slept and took my rest; and I rose again, for the Lord will 
uphold Me.” But this ye saw not, but ye see His Church, concerning whom it is written in like manner, and 
fulfilled, “O Lord My God, the nations shall come unto Thee from the extremity of the earth and shall say, 
Truly our fathers worshipped lying images, and there is not in them any profit.” This certainly, whether ye 
will or no, ye behold; even although ye yet believe, that there either is, or was, in those idols some profit; 
yet certainly unnumbered peoples of the nations, after having left, or cast away, or broken in pieces such 
like vanities, ye have heard say, “Truly our fathers worshipped lying images, and there is not in them any 
profit; shall a man make gods, and, lo, they are no gods?” Nor think that it was foretold that the nations 
should come unto some one place of God, in that it was said, “Unto Thee shall the nations come from the 
extremity of the earth.” Understand, if you can, that unto the God of the Christians, Who is the Supreme 
and True God, the peoples of the nations come, not by walking but by believing. For the same thing was 
by another prophet thus foretold, “The Lord,” saith he, “shall prevail against them, and shall utterly 
destroy all the gods of the nations of the earth: and all the isles of the nations shall worship Him, each 
man from his place.” Whereas the one says, “Unto Thee all nations shall come;” this the other says, “They 
shall worship Him, each man from his place.” Therefore they shall come unto Him, not departing from 
their own place, because believing in Him they shall find Him in their hearts. Ye saw not what was 
foretold and fulfilled concerning the ascension of Christ; “Be Thou exalted above the Heavens, O God;” 
but ye see what follows immediately after, “And above all the earth Thy Glory.” Those things concerning 
Christ already done and past, all of them ye have not seen; but these things present in His Church ye deny 
not that ye see. Both things we point out to you as foretold; but the fulfillment of both we are therefore 
unable to point out for you to see, because we cannot bring back into sight things past. 


8. But as the wills of friends, which are not seen, are believed through tokens which are seen; thus the 
Church, which is now seen, is, of all things which are not seen, but which are shown forth in those 
writings wherein itself also is foretold, an index of the past, and a herald of the future. Because both 
things past, which cannot now be seen, and things present which cannot be seen all of them, at the time 
at which they were foretold, no one of these could then be seen. Therefore, since they have begun to come 
to pass as they were foretold, from those things which have come to pass unto those which are coming to 
pass, those things which were foretold concerning Christ and the Church have run on in an ordered 
series: unto which series these pertain concerning the day of Judgment, concerning the resurrection of 
the dead, concerning the eternal damnation of the ungodly with the devil, and concerning the eternal 
recompense of the godly with Christ, things which, foretold in like manner, are yet to come. Why therefore 
should we not believe the first and the last things which we see not, when we have, as witnesses of both, 
the things between, which we see, and in the books of the Prophets either hear or read both the first 
things, and the things between, and the last things, foretold before they came to pass? Unless haply 
unbelieving men judge those things to have been written by Christians, in order that those things which 
they already believed might have greater weight of authority, if they should be thought to have been 
promised before they came. 


9. If they suspect this, let them examine carefully the copies of our enemies the Jews. There let them read 
those things of which we have made mention, foretold concerning Christ in Whom we believe, and the 
Church whom we discern from the toilsome beginning of faith even unto the eternal blessedness of the 
kingdom. But, whilst they read, let them not wonder that they, whose are the books, understand not by 
reason of the darkness of enmity. For that they would not understand was foretold beforehand by the 
same Prophets; which it behoved should be fulfilled in like manner as the rest, and that by the secret and 
just judgment of God due punishment should be rendered to their deserts. He indeed, Whom they 
crucified, and unto Whom they gave gall and vinegar, although when hanging upon the Tree, by reason of 
those whom He had been about to lead forth from darkness into light, He said unto the Father, “Forgive 
them, for they know not what they do;” yet by reason of those whom through more hidden causes He had 
been about to desert, by the Prophet so long before foretold, “They gave Me gall for My meat, and in My 
thirst they gave Me vinegar to drink; let their table become a snare before them, and a recompense, and a 
stumbling-block: let their eyes be darkened that they see not, and ever bow Thou down their back.” Thus, 
having with them the clearest testimonies of our cause, they walk round about with eyes darkened, that 
by their means those testimonies may be proved, wherein they themselves are disapproved. Therefore 
was it brought to pass, that they should not be so blotted out, as that this same sect should altogether 
exist not: but it was scattered abroad upon the earth, in order that, carrying with it the prophecies of the 
grace conferred upon us, more surely to convince unbelievers, it might every where profit us. And this 
very thing which I assert, receive ye after what manner it was prophesied of: “Slay them not,” saith He, 
“lest at any time they forget Thy law, but scatter them abroad in Thy might.” Therefore they were not 
slain, in that they forgot not those things which were read and heard among them. For if they were 
altogether to forget, albeit they understand not, the Holy Scriptures, they would be slain in the Jewish 
ritual itself; because, when the Jews should know nothing of the Law and of the Prophets, they would be 
unable to profit us. Therefore they were not slain, but scattered abroad; in order that, although they 
should not have in faith, whence they might be saved; yet they should retain in their memory, whence we 
might be helped; in their books our supporters, in their hearts our enemies, in their copies our witnesses. 


10. Although, even if there went before no testimonies concerning Christ and the Church, whom ought it 
not to move unto belief, that the Divine brightness hath on a sudden shone on the human race, when we 


see, (the false gods now abandoned, and their images every where broken in pieces, their temples 
overthrown or changed into other uses, and so many vain rites plucked out by the roots from the most 
inveterate usage of men,) the One True God invoked by all? And that this hath been brought to pass-by 
One Man, by men mocked, seized, bound, scourged, smitten with the palms of the hand, reviled, crucified, 
slain: His disciples, (whom He chose common men, and unlearned, and fishermen, and publicans, that by 
their means His teaching might be set forth,) proclaiming His Resurrection, His Ascension, which they 
asserted that they had seen, and being filled with the Holy Ghost, sounded forth this Gospel, in all tongues 
which they had not learned. And of them who heard them, part believed, part, believing not, fiercely 
withstood them who preached. Thus while they were faithful even unto death for the truth, strove not by 
returning evil, but by enduring, overcame not by killing, but by dying; thus was the world changed unto 
this religion, thus unto this Gospel were the hearts of mortals turned, of men and women, of small and 
great, of learned and unlearned, of wise and foolish, of mighty and weak, of noble and ignoble, of high and 
low, and, throughout all nations the Church shed abroad so increased, that even against the Catholic faith 
itself there arises not any perverse sect, any kind of error, which is found so to oppose itself to Christian 
truth, as that it affect not and go not about to glory in the name of Christ: which very error would not be 
suffered to spring up throughout the earth, were it not that the very gainsaying exercised an wholesome 
discipline. How would The Crucified have availed so greatly, had He not been God that took upon Him 
Man, even if He had through the Prophet foretold no such things to come? But when now this so great 
mystery of godliness hath had its prophets and heralds going before, by whose divine voices it was afore 
proclaimed; and when it hath come in such manner as it was afore proclaimed, who is there so mad as to 
assert that the Apostles lied concerning Christ, of Whom they preached that He was come in such manner 
as the Prophets foretold afore that He should come, which Prophets were not silent as to true things to 
come concerning the Apostles themselves? For concerning these they had said, “There is neither speech 
nor language, whereof their voices are not heard; their sound went out into all the earth, and their words 
unto the ends of the world.” And this at any rate we see fulfilled in the world, although we have not yet 
seen Christ in the flesh. Who therefore, unless blinded by amazing madness, or hard and steeled by 
amazing obstinacy, would be unwilling to put faith in the sacred Scriptures, which have foretold the faith 
of the whole world? 


11. But you, beloved, who possess this faith, or who have begun now newly to have it, let it be nourished 
and increase in you. For as things temporal have come, so long before foretold, so will things eternal also 
come, which are promised. Nor let them deceive you, either the vain heathen, or the false Jews, or the 
deceitful heretics, or also within the Catholic (Church) itself evil Christians, enemies by so much the more 
hurtful, as they are the more within us. For, lest on this subject also the weak should be troubled, divine 
prophecy hath not been silent, where in the Song of Songs the Bridegroom speaking unto the Bride, that 
is, Christ the Lord unto the Church, saith, “As a lily in the midst of thorns, so is my best Beloved in the 
midst of the daughters.” He said not, in the midst of them that are without; but, “in the midst of 
daughters. Whoso hath ears to hear, let him hear:” and whilst the net which is cast into the sea, and 
gathers together all kinds of fishes, as saith the holy Gospel, is being drawn unto the shore, that is, unto 
the end of the world, let him separate himself from the evil fishes, in heart, not in body; by changing evil 
habits, not by breaking sacred nets; lest they who now seem being approved to be mingled with the 
reprobate, find, not life, but punishment everlasting, when they shall begin on the shore to be separated. 


On the Profit of Believing 


DE UTILITATE CREDENDI. 
TRANSLATED BY THE REV. C. L. CORNISH, M.A. 


Retract. i. cap. 14. Moreover now at Hippo-Regius as Presbyter I wrote a book on the Profit of Believing, 
to a friend of mine who had been taken in by the Manichees, and whom I knew to be still held in that 
error, and to deride the Catholic school of Faith, in that men were bid believe, but not taught what was 
truth by a most certain method. In this book I said, &c. * * *. This book begins thus, “Si mihi Honorate, 
unum atque idem videretur esse.” 


St. Augustin enumerates his book on the Profit of Believing first amongst those he wrote as Presbyter, to 
which order he was raised at Hippo about the beginning of the year 391. The person for whom he wrote 
had been led into error by himself, and appears to have been recovered from it, at least if he is the same 
who wrote to St. Augustin from Carthage about 412, proposing several questions, and to whom St. 
Augustin wrote his 140th Epistle. Cassiodorus calls him a Presbyter, though at that time he was not 
baptized. In Ep. 83, St. Augustin speaks of the death of another Honoratus, a Presbyter. Towards the end 
of his life he also wrote his 228th Epistle to a Bishop of Thabenna of the same name.—(Bened. Ed.) 


The remarks in the Retractations are given in notes to the passages where they occur. 


1. IF Honoratus, a heretic, and a man trusting heretics seemed to me one and the same, I should judge it 
my duty to remain silent both in tongue and pen in this matter. But now, whereas there is a very great 
difference between these two: forasmuch as he, in my opinion, is an heretic, who, for the sake of some 
temporal advantage, and chiefly for the sake of his own glory and pre-eminence, either gives birth to, or 
follows, false and new opinions; but he, who trusts men of this kind, is a man deceived by a certain 
imagination of truth and piety. This being the case, I have not thought it my duty to be silent towards you, 
as to my opinions on the finding and retaining of truth: with great love of which, as you know, we have 
burned from our very earliest youth: but it is a thing far removed from the minds of vain men, who, having 
too far advanced and fallen into these corporeal things, think that there is nothing else than what they 
perceive by those five well-known reporters of the body; and what impressions and images they have 
received from these, they carry over with themselves, even when they essay to withdraw from the senses; 
and by the deadly and most deceitful rule of these think that they measure most rightly the unspeakable 
recesses of truth. Nothing is more easy, my dearest friend, than for one not only to say, but also to think, 
that he hath found out the truth; but how difficult it is in reality, you will perceive, I trust, from this letter 
of mine. And that this may profit you, or at any rate may in no way harm you, and also all, into whose 
hands it shall chance to come, I have both prayed, and do pray, unto God; and I hope that it will be so, 
forasmuch as I am fully conscious that I have undertaken to write it, in a pious and friendly spirit, not as 
aiming at vain reputation, or trifling display. 


2. It is then my purpose to prove to you, if I can, that the Manichees profanely and rashly inveigh against 
those, who, following the authority of the Catholic Faith, before that they are able to gaze upon that Truth, 
which the pure mind beholds, are by believing forearmed, and prepared for God Who is about to give 
them light. For you know, Honoratus, that for no other reason we fell in with such men, than because they 
used to say, that, apart from all terror of authority, by pure and simple reason, they would lead within to 
God, and set free from all error those who were willing to be their hearers. For what else constrained me, 
during nearly nine years, spurning the religion which had been set in me from a child by my parents, to be 
a follower and diligent hearer of those men, save that they said that we are alarmed by superstition, and 
are commanded to have faith before reason, but that they urge no one to have faith, without having first 
discussed and made clear the truth? Who would not be enticed by such promises, especially the mind of a 
young man desirous of the truth, and further a proud and talkative mind by discussions of certain learned 
men in the school? such as they then found me, disdainful forsooth as of old wives’ fables, and desirous to 
grasp and drink in, what they promised, the open and pure Truth? But what reason, on the other hand, 
recalled me, not to be altogether joined to them, so that I continued in that rank which they call of 
Hearers, so that I resigned not the hope and business of this world; save that I noticed that they also are 
rather eloquent and full in refutation of others, than abide firm and sure in proof of what is their own. But 
of myself what shall I say, who was already a Catholic Christian? teats which now, after very long thirst, I 
almost exhausted and dry, have returned to with all greediness, and with deeper weeping and groaning 
have shaken together and wrung them out more deeply, that so there might flow what might be enough to 
refresh me affected as I was, and to bring back hope of life and safety. What then shall I say of myself? 
You, not yet a Christian, who, through encouragement from me, execrating them greatly as you did, were 
hardly led to believe that you ought to listen to them and make trial of them, by what else, I pray you, 
were you delighted, call to mind, I entreat you, save by a certain great presumption and promise of 


reasons? But because they disputed long and much with very great copiousness and vehemence 
concerning the errors of unlearned men, a thing which I learned too late at length to be most easy for any 
moderately educated man; if even of their own they implanted in us any thing, we thought that we were 
obliged to retain it, insomuch as there fell not in our way other things, wherein to acquiesce. So they did 
in our case what crafty fowlers are wont to do, who set branches smeared with bird-lime beside water to 
deceive thirsty birds. For they fill up and cover anyhow the other waters which are around, or fright them 
from them by alarming devices, that they may fall into their snares, not through choice, but want. 


3. But why do I not make answer to myself, that these fair and clever similies, and charges of this nature 
may be poured forth against all who are teachers of any thing by any adversary, with abundance of wit 
and sarcasm? But I thought that I ought to insert something of this kind in my letter, in order to admonish 
them to give over such proceedings; so that, as he says, apart from trifles of common-places, matter may 
contend with matter, cause with cause, reason with reason. Wherefore let them give over that saying, 
which they have in their mouths as though of necessity, when any one, who hath been for some long time 
a hearer, hath left them; “The Light hath made a passage through him.” For you see, you who are my chief 
care, (for I am not over anxious about them,) how empty this is, and most easy for any one to find fault 
with. Therefore I leave this for your own wisdom to consider. For I have no fear that you will think me 
possessed by indwelling Light, when I was entangled in the life of this world, having a darkened hope, of 
beauty of wife, of pomp of riches, of emptiness of honors, and of all other hurtful and deadly pleasures. 
For all these, as is not unknown to you, I ceased not to desire and hope for, at the time when I was their 
attentive hearer. And I do not lay this to the charge of their teaching; for I also confess that they also 
carefully advise to shun these. But now to say that I am deserted by light, when I have turned myself from 
all these shadows of things, and have determined to be content with that diet merely which is necessary 
for health of body; but that I was enlightened and shining, at a time when I loved these things, and was 
wrapped up in them, is the part of a man, to use the mildest expression, wanting in a keen insight into 
matters, on which he loves to speak at length. But, if you please, let us come to the cause in hand. 


4. For you well know that the Manichees move the unlearned by finding fault with the Catholic Faith, and 
chiefly by rending in pieces and tearing the Old Testament: and they are utterly ignorant, how far these 
things are to be taken, and how drawn out they descend with profit into the veins and marrows of souls as 
yet as it were but able to cry. And because there are in them certain things which are some slight offense 
to minds ignorant and careless of themselves, (and there are very many such,) they admit of being 
accused in a popular way: but defended in a popular way they cannot be, by any great number of persons, 
by reason of the mysteries that are contained in them. But the few, who know how to do this, do not love 
public and much talked of controversies and disputes: and on this account are very little known, save to 
such as are most earnest in seeking them out. Concerning then this rashness of the Manichees, whereby 
they find fault with the Old Testament and the Catholic Faith, listen, I entreat you, to the considerations 
which move me. But I desire and hope that you will receive them in the same spirit in which I say them. 
For God, unto Whom are known the secrets of my conscience knows, that in this discourse I am doing 
nothing of evil craft; but, as I think it should be received, for the sake of proving the truth, for which one 
thing we have now long ago determined to live; and with incredible anxiety, lest it may have been most 
easy for me to err with you, but most difficult, to use no harder term, to hold the right way with you. But I 
venture to anticipate that, in this hope, wherein I hope that you will hold with us the way of wisdom, He 
will not fail me, unto Whom I have been consecrated; Whom day and night I endeavor to gaze upon: and 
since, by reason of my sins, and by reason of past habit, having the eye of the mind wounded by strokes of 
feeble opinions, I know that I am without strength, I often entreat with tears, and as, after long blindness 
and darkness the eyes being hardly opened, and as yet, by frequent throbbing and turning away, refusing 
the light which yet they long after; specially if one endeavor to show to them the very sun; so it has now 
befallen me, who do not deny that there is a certain unspeakable and singular good of the soul, which the 
mind sees; and who with tears and groaning confess that I am not yet worthy of it. He will not then fail 
me, if I feign nothing, if I am led by duty, if I love truth, if I esteem friendship, if I fear much lest you be 
deceived. 


5. All that Scripture therefore, which is called the Old Testament, is handed down fourfold to them who 
desire to know it, according to history, according to aetiology, according to analogy, according to allegory. 
Do not think me silly for using Greek words. In the first place, because I have so received, nor do I dare to 
make known to you otherwise than I have received. Next you yourself perceive, that we have not in use 
terms for such things: and had I translated and made such, I should have been indeed more silly: but, 
were I to use circumlocution, I should be less free in treating: this only I pray you to believe, that in 
whatever way I err, I am not inflated or swollen in any thing that I do. Thus (for example) it is handed 
down according to history, when there is taught what hath been written, or what hath been done; what 
not done, but only written as though it had been done. According to aetiology, when it is shown for what 
cause any thing hath been done or said. According to analogy, when it is shown that the two Testaments, 
the Old and the New, are not contrary the one to the other. According to allegory, when it is taught that 
certain things which have been written are not to be taken in the letter, but are to be understood in a 
figure. 


6. All these ways our Lord Jesus Christ and His Apostles used. For when it had been objected that His 
disciples had plucked the ears of corn on the sabbath-day, the instance was taken from history; “Have ye 


not read,” saith He, “what David did when he was an hungered, and they that were with him; how he 
entered into the house of God, and did eat the shewbread, which was not lawful for him to eat, neither for 
them that were with him, but only for the priests?” But the instance pertains to aetiology, that, when 
Christ had forbidden a wife to be put away, save for the cause of fornication, and they, who asked Him, 
had alleged that Moses had granted permission after a writing of divorcement had been given, This, saith 
He, “Moses did because of the hardness of your heart.” For here a reason was given, why that had been 
well allowed by Moses for a time; that this command of Christ might seem to show that now the times 
were other. But it were long to explain the changes of these times, and their order arranged and settled 
by a certain marvellous appointment of Divine Providence. 


7. And further, analogy, whereby the agreement of both Testaments is plainly seen, why shall I say that all 
have made use of, to whose authority they yield; whereas it is in their power to consider with themselves, 
how many things they are wont to say have been inserted in the divine Scriptures by certain, I know not 
who, corrupters of truth? Which speech of theirs I always thought to be most weak, even at the time that I 
was their hearer: nor I alone, but you also, (for I well remember,) and all of us, who essayed to exercise a 
little more care in forming a judgment than the crowd of hearers. But now, after that many things have 
been expounded and made clear to me, which used chiefly to move me: those I mean, wherein their 
discourse for the most part boasts itself, and expatiates the more freely, the more safely it can do so as 
having no opponent; it seems to me that there is no assertion of theirs more shameless, or (to use a milder 
phrase) more careless and weak than that the divine Scriptures have been corrupted; whereas there are 
no copies in existence, in a matter of so recent date, whereby they can prove it. For were they to assert, 
that they thought not that they ought thoroughly to receive them, because they had been written by 
persons, who they thought had not written the truth; any how their refusal would be more right, or their 
error more natural. For this is what they have done in the case of the Book which is inscribed the Acts of 
the Apostles. And this device of theirs, when I consider with myself, I cannot enough wonder at. For it is 
not the want of wisdom in the men that I complain of in this matter, but the want of ordinary 
understanding. For that book hath so great matters, which are like what they receive, that it seems to me 
great folly to refuse to receive this book also, and if any thing offend them there to call it false and 
inserted. Or, if such language is shameless, as it is why in the Epistles of Paul, why in the four books of the 
Gospel, do they think that they are of any avail, in which I am not sure but that there are in proportion 
many more things, than could be in that book, which they will have believed to have been interpolated by 
falsifiers. But forsooth this is what I believe to be the case, and I ask of you to consider it with me with as 
calm and serene a judgment as possible. For you know that, essaying to bring the person of their founder 
Manichaeus into the number of the Apostles, they say that the Holy Spirit, Whom the Lord promised His 
disciples that He would send, hath come to us through him. Therefore, were they to receive those Acts of 
the Apostles, in which the coming of the Holy Spirit is plainly set forth, they could not find how to say that 
it was interpolated. For they will have it that there were some, I know not who, falsifiers of the divine 
Books before the times of Manichaeus himself; and that they were falsified by persons who wished to 
combine the Law of the Jews with the Gospel. But this they cannot say concerning the Holy Spirit, unless 
haply they assert that those persons divined, and set in their books what should be brought forward 
against Manichaeus, who should at some future time arise, and say that the Holy Spirit had been sent 
through him. But concerning the Holy Spirit we will speak somewhat more plainly in another place. Now 
let us return to my purpose. 


8. For that both history of the Old Testament, and aetiology, and analogy are found in the New Testament, 
has been, as IJ think, sufficiently proved: it remains to show this of allegory. Our Redeemer Himself in the 
Gospel uses allegory out of the Old Testament. “This generation,” saith He, “seeketh a sign, and there 
shall not be given it save the sign of Jonas the prophet. For as Jonas was three days and three nights in 
the whale’s belly, so also shall the Son of Man be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” 
For why should I speak of the Apostle Paul, who in his first Epistle to the Corinthians shows that even the 
very history of the Exodus was an allegory of the future Christian People. “But I would not that ye should 
be ignorant, brethren, how that all our fathers were under the cloud, and all passed through the sea, and 
were all baptized into Moses, in the cloud, and in the sea, and did all eat the same spiritual meat, and did 
all drink the same spiritual drink; for they drank of the spiritual Rock that followed with them; and that 
Rock was Christ. But in the more part of them God was not well pleased: for they were overthrown in the 
wilderness. But these things were figures of us, that we be not lustful of evil things, as they also lusted. 
Neither let us worship idols, as certain of them; as it is written, The people sat down to eat and drink, and 
rose up to play. Neither let us commit fornication, as certain of them committed, and fell in one day three 
and twenty thousand men. Neither let us tempt Christ, as certain of them tempted, and perished of 
serpents. Neither murmur we, as certain of them murmured, and perished of the destroyer. But all these 
things happened unto them in a figure. But they were written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of 
the world have come.” There is also in the Apostle a certain allegory, which indeed greatly relates to the 
cause in hand, for this reason that they themselves are wont to bring it forward, and make a display of it 
in disputing. For the same Paul says to the Galatians, “For it is written, that Abraham had two sons, one of 
a bond-maid, and one of a free woman. But he who was of the bond-maid was born after the flesh: but he 
who was of the free woman, by promise: which things were spoken by way of allegory. For these are the 
two Testaments, one of Mount Sinai gendering unto bondage, which is Agar: for Sinai is a mount in 
Arabia, which bordereth upon that Jerusalem which now is, and is in bondage with her children. But that 
Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother of us all.” 


9. Here therefore these men too evil, while they essay to make void the Law, force us to approve these 
Scriptures. For they mark what is said, that they who are under the Law are in bondage, and they keep 
flying above the rest that last saying, “Ye are made empty of Christ, as many of you as are justified in the 
Law; ye have fallen from Grace.” We grant that all these things are true, and we say that the Law is not 
necessary, save for them unto whom bondage is yet profitable: and that the Law was on this account 
profitably enacted, in that men, who could not be recalled from sins by reason, needed to be restrained by 
such a Law, that is to say, by the threats and terrors of those punishments which can be seen by fools: 
from which when the Grace of Christ sets us free, it condemns not that Law, but invites us at length to 
yield obedience to its love, not to be slaves to the fear of the Law. Itself is Grace, that is free gift, which 
they understand not to have come to them from God, who still desire to be under the bonds of the Law. 
Whom Paul deservedly rebukes as unbelievers, because they do not believe that now through our Lord 
Jesus they have been set free from that bondage, under which they were placed for a certain time by the 
most just appointment of God. Hence is that saying of the same Apostle, “For the Law was our 
schoolmaster in Christ.” He therefore gave to men a schoolmaster to fear, Who after gave a Master to 
love. And yet in these precepts and commands of the Law, which now it is not allowed Christians to use, 
such as either the Sabbath, or Circumcision, or Sacrifices, and if there be any thing of this kind, so great 
mysteries are contained, as that every pious person may understand, there is nothing more deadly than 
that whatever is there be understood to the letter, that is, to the word: and nothing more healthful than 
that it be unveiled in the Spirit. Hence it is: “The letter killeth, but the Spirit quickeneth.” Hence it is, 
“That same veil remaineth in the reading of the Old Testament, which veil is not taken away; since it is 
made void in Christ.” For there is made void in Christ, not the Old Testament, but its veil: that so through 
Christ that may be understood, and, as it were, laid bare, which without Christ is obscure and covered. 
Forasmuch as the same Apostle straightway adds, “But when thou shalt have passed over to Christ, the 
veil shall be taken away.” For he saith not, the Law shall be taken away, or, the Old Testament. Not 
therefore through the Grace of the Lord, as though useless things were there hidden, have they been 
taken away; but rather the covering whereby useful things were covered. In this manner all they are dealt 
with, who earnestly and piously, not disorderly and shamelessly, seek the sense of those Scriptures, and 
they are carefully shown both the order of events, and the causes of deeds and words, and so great 
agreement of the Old Testament with the New, that there is left no jot that agrees not; and so great 
secrets of figures, that all the things that are drawn forth by interpretation force them to confess that they 
are wretched, who will to condemn these before they learn them. 


10. But, passing over in the mean while the depth of knowledge, to deal with you as I think I ought to deal 
with my intimate friend; that is, as I have myself power, not as I have wondered at the power of very 
learned men; there are three kinds of error, whereby men err, when they read anything. I will speak of 
them one by one. The first kind is, wherein that which is false is thought true, whereas the writer thought 
otherwise. A second kind, although not so extensive, yet not less hurtful, when that, which is false, is 
thought true, yet the thought is the same as that of the writer. A third kind, when from the writing of 
another some truth is understood, whereas the writer understood it not. In which kind there is no little 
profit, rather, if you consider carefully, the whole entire fruit of reading. An instance of the first kind is, as 
if any one, for example, should say and believe that Rhadamanthus hears and judges the causes of the 
dead in the realms below, because he hath so read in the strain of Maro. For this one errs in two ways: 
both in that he believes a thing not to be believed, and also in that he, whom he reads, is not to be thought 
to have believed it. The second kind may be thus noticed: if one, because Lucretius writes that the soul is 
formed of atoms, and that after death it is dissolved into the same atoms and perishes, were to think this 
to be true and what he ought to believe. For this one also is not less wretched, if, in a matter of so great 
moment, he hath persuaded himself of that which is false, as certain; although Lucretius, by whose books 
he hath been deceived, held this opinion. For what doth it profit this one to be assured of the meaning of 
the author, whereas he hath chosen him to himself not so as through him to escape error, but so as with 
him to err. An instance suited to the third kind is, if one, after having read in the books of Epicurus some 
place wherein he praises continence, were to assert that he had made the chief good to consist in virtue, 
and that therefore he is not to be blamed. For how is this man injured by the error of Epicurus, what 
though Epicurus believe that bodily pleasure is the chief good of man: whereas he hath not surrendered 
up himself to so base and hurtful an opinion, and is pleased with Epicurus for no other reason, than that 
he thinks him not to have held sentiments which ought not to be holden. This error is not only natural to 
man, but often also most worthy of a man. For what, if word were brought to me, concerning some one 
whom I loved, that, when now he was of bearded age, he had said, in the hearing of many, that he was so 
pleased with boyhood and childhood, as even to swear that he wished to live after the same fashion, and 
that that was so proved to me, as that I should be shameless to deny it: I should not, should I, seem 
worthy of blame, if I thought that, in saying this, he wished to show, that he was pleased with the 
innocence, and with the temper of mind alien from those desires in which the race of man is wrapped up, 
and from this circumstance should love him yet more and more, than I used to love him before; although 
perhaps he had been foolish enough to love in the age of children a certain freedom in play and food, and 
an idle ease? For suppose that he had died after this report had reached me, and that I had been unable to 
make any inquiry of him, so as for him to open his meaning; would there be any one so shameless as to be 
angry with me, for praising the man’s purpose and wish, through those very words which I had heard? 
What, that even a just judge of matters would not hesitate perhaps to praise my sentiment and wish, in 
that both I was pleased with innocence, and, as man of man, in a matter of doubt, preferred to think well, 
when it was in my power also to think ill? 


11. And, this being so, hear also just so many conditions and differences of the same Scriptures. For it 
must be that just so many meet us. For either any one hath written profitably, and is not profitably 
understood by some one: or both take place unprofitably: or the reader understands profitably, whereas 
he, who is read, hath written contrariwise. Of these the first I blame not, the last I regard not. For neither 
can I blame the man, who without any fault of his own hath been ill understood; nor can I be distressed at 
any one being read, who hath failed to see the truth, when I see that the readers are no way injured. 
There is then one kind most approved, and as it were most cleansed, when both the things written are 
well, and are taken in a good sense by the readers. And yet that also is still further divided into two: for it 
doth not altogether shut out error. For it generally comes to pass, that, when a writer hath held a good 
sense, the reader also holds a good sense; still other than he, and often better, often worse, yet profitably. 
But when both we hold the same sense as he whom we read, and that is every way suited to right conduct 
of life, there is the fullest possible measure of truth, and there is no place opened for error from any other 
quarter. And this kind is altogether very rare, when what we read is matter of extreme obscurity: nor can 
it, in my opinion, be clearly known, but only believed. For by what proofs shall I so gather the will of a 
man who is absent or dead, as that I can swear to it: when, even if he were questioned being present, 
there might be many things, which, if he were no ill man, he would most carefully hide? But I think that it 
hath nothing to do towards learning the matter of fact, of what character the writer was; yet is he most 
fairly believed good, whose writings have benefited the human race and posterity. 


12. Wherefore I would that they would tell me, in what kind they place the, supposed, error of the 
Catholic Church. If in the first, it is altogether a grave charge; but it needs not a far-fetched defense: for it 
is enough to deny that we so understand, as the persons, who inveigh against us, suppose. If in the 
second, the charge is not less grave; but they shall be refuted by the same saying. If in the third, it is no 
charge at all. Proceed, and next consider the Scriptures themselves. For what objection do they raise 
against the books of (what is called) the Old Testament? Is it that they are good, but are understood by us 
in an ill sense? But they themselves do not receive them. Or is it that they are neither good, nor are well 
understood? But our defense above is enough to drive them from this position. Or is it this that they will 
say, although they are understood by you in a good sense, yet they are evil? What is this other than to 
acquit living adversaries, with whom they have to do, and to accuse men long ago dead, with whom they 
have no strife? I indeed believe that both those men profitably delivered to memory all things, and that 
they were great and divine. And that that Law was published, and framed by the command and will of 
God: and of this, although I have but very slight knowledge of books of that kind, yet I can easily persuade 
any, if there apply to me a mind fair and no way obstinate: and this I will do, when you shall grant to me 
your ears and mind well disposed: this however when it shall be in my power: but now is it not enough for 
me, however that matter may stand, not to have been deceived? 


13. I call to witness, Honoratus, my conscience, and God Who hath His dwelling in pure souls, that I 
account nothing more prudent, chaste, and religious, than are all those Scriptures, which under the name 
of the Old Testament the Catholic Church retains. You wonder at this, I am aware. For I cannot hide that 
we were far otherwise persuaded. But there is indeed nothing more full of rashness, (which at that time, 
being boys, we had in us,) than in the case of each several book, to desert expounders, who profess that 
they hold them, and that they can deliver them to their scholars, and to seek their meaning from those, 
who, I know not from what cause compelling, have proclaimed a most bitter war against the framers and 
authors of them. For who ever thought that the hidden and dark books of Aristotle were to be expounded 
to him by one who was the enemy of Aristotle; to speak of these systems of teaching, wherein a reader 
may perhaps err without sacrilege? Who, in fine, willed to read or learn the geometrical writings of 
Archimedes, under Epicurus as a master; against which Epicurus used to argue with great obstinacy, so 
far as I judge, understanding them not at all? What are those Scriptures of the law most plain, against 
which, as though set forth in public, these men make their attack in vain and to no purpose? And they 
seem to me to be like that weak woman, whom these same men are wont to mock at, who enraged at the 
sun being extolled to her, and recommended as an object of worship by a certain female Manichee, being 
as she was simple-minded and of a religions spirit, leaped up in haste, and often striking with her foot that 
spot on which the sun through the window cast light, began to cry out, Lo, I trample on the sun and your 
God: altogether after a foolish and womanish manner; Who denies it? But do not those men seem to you to 
be such, who, in matters which they understand not, either wherefore, or altogether of what kind they 
are, although like to matters cast in the way, yet to such as understand them exact and divine, rending 
them with great onset of speech and reproaches, think that they are effecting something, because the 
unlearned applaud them? Believe me, whatever there is in these Scriptures, it is lofty and divine: there is 
in them altogether truth, and a system of teaching most suited to refresh and renew minds: and clearly so 
ordered in measure, as that there is no one but may draw thence, what is enough for himself, if only he 
approach to draw with devotion and piety, as true religion demands. To prove this to you, needs many 
reasons and a longer discourse. For first I must so treat with you as that you may not hate the authors 
themselves; next, so as that you may love them: and this I must treat in any other way, rather than by 
expounding their meanings and words. For this reason, because in case we hated Virgil, nay, rather in 
case we loved him not, before understanding him, by the commendation of our forefathers, we should 
never be satisfied on those questions about him without number, by which grammarians are wont to be 
disquieted and troubled; nor should we listen willingly to one who solved these at the same time praising 
him; but should favor that one who by means of these essayed to show that he had erred and doated. But 
now, whereas many essay to open these, and each (in a different way according to his capacity, we 


applaud these in preference, through whose exposition the poet is found better, who is believed, even by 
those who do not understand him, not only in nothing to have offended, but also to have sung nothing but 
what was worthy of praise. So that in some minute question, we are rather angry with the master who 
fails, and has not what to answer, than think him silent through any fault in Maro. And now, if, in order to 
defend himself, he should wish to assert a fault in so great an author, hardly will his scholars remain with 
him, even after they have paid his fee. How great matter were it, that we should shew like good will 
towards them, of whom it hath been confirmed by so long time of old that the Holy Spirit spake by them? 
But, forsooth, we youths of the greatest understanding, and marvellous searchers out of reasons, without 
having at least unrolled these writings, without having sought teachers, without having somewhat chided 
our own dullness, lastly, without having yielded our heart even in a measure to those who have willed that 
writings of this kind be so long read, kept, and handled through the whole world; have thought that 
nothing in them is to be believed, moved by the speech of those who are unfriendly and hostile to them, 
with whom, under a false promise of reason, we should be compelled to believe and cherish thousands of 
fables. 


14. But now I will proceed with what I have begun, if I can, and I will so treat with you, as not in the mean 
while to lay open the Catholic Faith, but, in order that they may search out its great mysteries, to show to 
those who have a care for their souls, hope of divine fruit, and of the discerning of truth. No one doubts of 
him who seeks true religion, either that he already believes that there is an immortal soul for that religion 
to profit, or that he also wishes to find that very thing in this same religion. Therefore all religion is for the 
sake of the soul; for howsoever the nature of the body may be, it causes no care or anxiety, especially after 
death, to him, whose soul possesses that whereby it is blessed. For the sake of the soul, therefore, either 
alone or chiefly, hath true religion, if there be any such, been appointed. But this soul, (I will consider for 
what reason, and I confess the matter to be most obscure,) yet errs, and is foolish, as we see, until it 
attain to and perceive wisdom, and perhaps this very [wisdom] is true religion. I am not, am I, sending you 
to fables? Iam not, am I, forcing you to believe rashly? I say that our soul entangled and sunk in error and 
folly seeks the way of truth, if there be any such. If this be not your case, pardon me, I pray, and share 
with me your wisdom; but if you recognize in yourself what I say, let us, I entreat, together seek the truth. 


15. Put the case that we have not as yet heard a teacher of any religion. Lo we have undertaken a new 
matter and business. We must seek, I suppose, them who profess this matter, if it have any existence. 
Suppose that we have found different persons holding different opinions, and through their difference of 
opinions seeking to draw persons each one to himself: but that, in the mean while, there are certain pre- 
eminent from being much spoken of, and from having possession of nearly all peoples. Whether these hold 
the truth, is a great question: but ought we not to make full trial of them first, in order that, so long as we 
err, being as we are men, we may seem to err with the human race itself? 


16. But it will be said, the truth is with some few; therefore you already know what it is, if you know with 
whom it is. Said I not a little above, that we were in search of it as unlearned men? But if from the very 
force of truth you conjecture that few possess it, but know not who they are; what if it is thus, that there 
are so few who know the truth, as that they hold the multitude by their authority, whence the small 
number may set itself free, and, as it were, strain itself forth into those secrets? Do we not see how few 
attain the highest eloquence, whereas through the whole world the schools of rhetoricians are resounding 
with troops of young men? What, do they, as many as desire to turn out good orators, alarmed at the 
multitude of the unlearned, think that they are to bestow their labor on the orations of Caecilius, or 
Erucius, rather than those of Tullius? All aim at these, which are confirmed by authority of our 
forefathers. Crowds of unlearned persons essay to learn the same, which by the few learned are received 
as to be learned: yet very few attain, yet fewer practise, the very fewest possible become famous. What, if 
true religion be some such thing? What if a multitude of unlearned persons attend the Churches, and yet 
that be no proof, that therefore no one is made perfect by these mysteries? And yet, if they who studied 
eloquence were as few as the few who are eloquent, our parents would never believe that we ought to be 
committed to such masters. Whereas, then, we have been called to these studies by a multitude, which is 
numerous in that portion of it which is made up of the unlearned, so as to become enamored of that which 
few can attain unto; why are we unwilling to be in the same case in religion, which perhaps we despise 
with great danger to our soul? For if the truest and purest worship of God, although it be found with a few, 
be yet found with those, with whom a multitude albeit wrapped up in lusts, and removed far from purity of 
understanding, agrees; (and who can doubt that this may happen?) I ask, if one were to charge us with 
rashness and folly, that we seek not diligently with them who teach it, that, which we are greatly anxious 
to discover, what can we answer? [Shall we say,] I was deterred by numbers? Why from the pursuit of 
liberal arts, which hardly bring any profit to this present life; why from search after money? Why from 
attaining unto honor; why, in fine, from gaining and keeping good health; lastly, why from the very aim at 
a happy life; whereas all are engaged in these, few excel; were you deterred by no numbers? 


17. “But they seemed there to make absurd statements.” On whose assertion? Forsooth on that of 
enemies, for whatever cause, for whatever reason, for this is not now the question, still enemies. Upon 
reading, I found it so of myself. Is it so? Without having received any instruction in poetry, you would not 
dare to essay to read Terentianus Maurus without a master: Asper, Cornutus, Donatus, and others without 
number are needed, that any poet whatever may be understood, whose strains seem to court even the 
applause of the theatre; do you in the case of those books, which, however they may be, yet by the 


confession of well-nigh the whole human race are commonly reported to be sacred and full of divine 
things, rush upon them without a guide, and dare to deliver an opinion on them without a teacher; and, if 
there meet you any matters, which seem absurd, do not accuse rather your own dullness, and mind 
decayed by the corruption of this world, such as is that of all that are foolish, than those [books] which 
haply cannot be understood by such persons! You should seek some one at once pious and learned, or who 
by consent of many was said to be such, that you might be both bettered by his advice, and instructed by 
his learning. Was he not easy to find? He should be searched out with pains. Was there no one in the 
country in which you lived? What cause could more profitably force to travel? Was he quite hidden, or did 
he not exist on the continent ? One should cross the sea. If across the sea he was not found in any place 
near to us, you should proceed even as far as those lands, in which the things related in those books are 
said to have taken place. What, Honoratus, have we done of this kind? And yet a religion perhaps the most 
holy, (for as yet I am speaking as though it were matter of doubt,) the opinion whereof hath by this time 
taken possession of the whole world, we wretched boys condemned at our own discretion and sentence. 
What if those things which in those same Scriptures seem to offend some unlearned persons, were so set 
there for this purpose, that when things were read of such as are abhorrent from the feeling of ordinary 
men, not to say of wise and holy men, we might with much more earnestness seek the hidden meaning. 
Perceive you not how the Catamite of the Bucolics, for whom the rough shepherd gushed forth into tears, 
men essay to interpret, and affirm that the boy Alexis, on whom Plato also is said to have composed a love 
strain, hath some great meaning or other, but escapes the judgment of the unlearned; whereas without 
any sacrilege a poet however rich may seem to have published wanton songs? 


18. But in truth was there either decree of any law, or power of gainsayers, or vile character of persons 
consecrated, or shameful report, or newness of institution, or hidden profession, to recall us from, and 
forbid us, the search? There is nothing of these. All laws divine and human allow us to seek the Catholic 
Faith; but to hold and exercise it is allowed us at any rate by human law, even if so long as we are in error 
there be a doubt concerning divine law; no enemy alarms our weakness, (although truth and the salvation 
of the soul, in case being diligently sought it be not found where it may with most safety, ought to be 
sought at any risk); the degrees of all ranks and powers most devotedly minister to this divine worship; 
the name of religion is most honorable and most famous. What, I pray, hinders to search out and discuss 
with pious and careful enquiry, whether there be here that which it must needs be few know and guard in 
entire purity, although the goodwill and affection of all nations conspire in its favor? 


19. The case standing thus, suppose, as I said, that we are now for the first time seeking unto what 
religion we shall deliver up our souls, for it to cleanse and renew them; without doubt we must begin with 
the Catholic Church. For by this time there are more Christians, than if the Jews and idolaters be added 
together. But of these same Christians, whereas there are several heresies, and all wish to appear 
Catholics, and call all others besides themselves heretics, there is one Church, as all allow: if you consider 
the whole world, more full filled in number; but, as they who know affirm, more pure also in truth than all 
the rest. But the question of truth is another; but, what is enough for such as are in search, there is one 
Catholic, to which different heresies give different names whereas they themselves are called each by 
names of their own, which they dare not deny. From which may be understood, by judgment of umpires 
who are hindered by no favor, to which is to be assigned the name Catholic, which all covet. But, that no 
one may suppose that it is to be made matter of over garrulous or unnecessary discussion, this is at any 
rate one, in which human laws themselves also are in a certain way Christian. I do not wish any 
prejudgment to be formed from this fact, but I account it a most favorable commencement for enquiry. For 
we are not to fear lest the true worship of God; resting on no strength of its own, seem to need to be 
supported by them whom it ought to support: but, at any rate, it is perfect happiness, if the truth may be 
there found, where it is most safe both to search for it and to hold it: in case it cannot, then at length, at 
whatever risk, we must go and search some other where. 


20. Having then laid down these principles, which, as I think, are so just that I ought to win this cause 
before you, let who will be my adversary, I will set forth to you, as Iam able, what way I followed, when I 
was searching after true religion in that spirit, in which I have now set forth that it ought to be sought. 
For upon leaving you and crossing the sea, now delaying and hesitating, what I ought to hold, what to let 
go; which delay rose upon me every day the more, from the time that I was a hearer of that man, whose 
coming was promised to us, as you know, as if from heaven, to explain all things which moved us, and 
found him, with the exception of a certain eloquence, such as the rest; being now settled in Italy, I 
reasoned and deliberated greatly with myself, not whether I should continue in that sect, into which I was 
sorry that I had fallen, but in what way I was to find the truth, my sighs through love of which are known 
to no one better than to yourself. Often it seemed to me that it could not be found, and huge waves of my 
thoughts would roll toward deciding in favor of the Academics. Often again, with what power I had, 
looking into the human soul, with so much life, with so much intelligence, with so much clearness, I 
thought that the truth lay not hid, save that in it the way of search lay hid, and that this same way must be 
taken from some divine authority. It remained to enquire what was that authority, where in so great 
dissensions each promised that he would deliver it. Thus there met me a wood, out of which there was no 
way, which I was very loath to be involved in: and amid these things, without any rest, my mind was 
agitated through desire of finding the truth. However, I continued to unsew myself more and more from 
those whom now I had proposed to leave. But there remained nothing else, in so great dangers, than with 
words full of tears and sorrow to entreat the Divine Providence to help me. And this I was content to do: 


and now certain disputations of the Bishop of Milan had almost moved me to desire, not without some 
hope, to enquire into many things concerning the Old Testament itself, which, as you know, we used to 
view as accursed, having been ill commended to us. And I had decided to be a Catechumen in the Church, 
unto which I had been delivered by my parents, until such time as I should either find what I wished, or 
should persuade myself that it needed not to be sought. Therefore had there been one who could teach 
me, he would find me at a very critical moment most fervently disposed and very apt to learn. If you see 
that you too have been long affected in this way, therefore, and with a like care for thy soul, and if now 
you seem to yourself to have been tossed to and fro enough, and wish to put an end to labors of this kind, 
follow the pathway of Catholic teaching, which hath flowed down from Christ Himself through the 
Apostles even unto us, and will hereafter flow down to posterity. 


21. This, you will say, is ridiculous, whereas all profess to hold and teach this: all heretics make this 
profession, I cannot deny it; but so, as that they promise to those whom they entice, that they will give 
them a reason concerning matters the most obscure: and on this account chiefly charge the Catholic 
[Church], that they who come to her are enjoined to believe; but they make it their boast, that they impose 
not a yoke of believing, but open a fount of teaching. You answer, What could be said, that should pertain 
more to their praise? It is not so. For this they do, without being endued with any strength, but in order to 
conciliate to themselves a crowd by the name of reason: on the promise of which the human soul naturally 
is pleased, and, without considering its own strength and state of health, by seeking the food of the sound, 
which is ill entrusted save to such as are in health, rushes upon the poisons of them who deceive. For true 
religion, unless those things be believed, which each one after, if he shall conduct himself well and shall 
be worthy, attains unto and understands, and altogether without a certain weighty power of authority, can 
in no way be rightly entered upon. 


22. But perhaps you seek to have some reason given you on this very point, such as may persuade you, 
that you ought not to be taught by reason before faith. Which may easily be done, if only you make 
yourself a fair hearer. But, in order that it may be done suitably, I wish you as it were to answer my 
questions; and, first, to tell me, why you, think that one ought not to believe. Because, you say, credulity, 
from which men are called credulous, in itself, seems to me to be a certain fault: otherwise we should not 
use to cast this as a term of reproach. For if a suspicious man is in fault, in that he suspects things not 
ascertained; how much more a credulous man, who herein differs from a suspicious man, that the one 
allows some doubt, the other none, in matters which he knows not. In the mean while I accept this opinion 
and distinction. But you know that we are not wont to call a person even curious without some reproach; 
but we call him studious even with praise. Wherefore observe, if you please, what seems to you to be the 
difference between these two. This surely, you answer, that, although both be led by great desire to know, 
yet the curious man seeks after things that no way pertain to him, but the studious man, on the contrary, 
seeks after what pertain to him. But, because we deny not that a man’s wife and children, and their 
health, pertain unto him; if any one, being settled abroad, were to be careful to ask all comers, how his 
wife and children are and fare, he is surely led by great desire to know, and yet we call not this man 
studious, who both exceedingly wishes to know, and that (in) matters which very greatly pertain unto him. 
Wherefore you now understand that the definition of a studious person falters in this point, that every 
studious person wishes to know what pertain to himself, and yet not every one, who makes this his 
business, is to be called studious; but he who with all earnestness seeks those things which pertain unto 
the liberal culture and adornment of the mind. Yet we rightly call him one who studies, especially if we 
add what he studies to hear. For we may call him even studious of his own (family) if he love only his own 
(family), we do not however, without some addition, think him worthy of the common name of the 
studious. But one who was desirous to hear how his family were I should not call studious of hearing, 
unless taking pleasure in the good report, he should wish to hear it again and again: but one who studied, 
even if only once. Now return to the curious person, and tell me, if any one should be willing to listen to 
some tale, such as would no way profit him, that is, of matters that pertain not to him: and that not in an 
offensive way and frequently, but very seldom and with great moderation, either at a feast, or in some 
company, or meeting of any kind; would he seem to you curious? I think not: but at any rate he would 
certainly seem to have a care for that matter, to which he was willing to listen. Wherefore the definition of 
a curious person also must be corrected by the same rule as that of a studious person: Consider therefore 
whether the former statements also do not need to be corrected. For why should not both he, who at some 
time suspects something, be unworthy the name of a suspicious person; and he who at some time believes 
something, of a credulous person? Thus as there is very great difference between one who studies any 
matter, and the absolutely studious; and again between him who hath a care and the curious; so is there 
between him who believes and the credulous. 


23. But you will say, consider now whether we ought to believe in religion. For, although we grant that it is 
one thing to believe, another to be credulous, it does not follow that it is no fault to believe in matters of 
religion. For what if it be a fault both to believe and to be credulous, as (it is) both to be drunk and to bea 
drunkard? Now he who thinks this certain, it seems to me can have no friend; for, if it is base to believe 
any thing, either he acts basely who believes a friend, or in nothing believing a friend I see not how he can 
call either him or himself a friend. Here perhaps you may say, I grant that we must believe something at 
some time; now make plain, how in the case of religion it be not base to believe before one knows. I will 
do so, if I can. Wherefore I ask of you, which you esteem the graver fault, to deliver religion to one 
unworthy, or to believe what is said by them who deliver it. If you understand not whom I call unworthy, I 


call him, who approaches with feigned breast. You grant, as I suppose, that it is more blameable to unfold 
unto such an one whatever holy secrets there are, than to believe religious men affirming any thing on the 
matter of religion itself. For it would be unbecoming you to make any other answer. Wherefore now 
suppose him present, who is about to deliver to you a religion, in what way shall you assure him, that you 
approach with a true mind, and that, so far as this matter is concerned, there is in you no fraud or 
feigning? You will say, your own good conscience that you are no way feigning, asserting this with words 
as strong as you can, but yet with words. For you cannot lay open man to man the hiding places of your 
soul, so that you may be thoroughly known. But if he shall say, Lo, I believe you, but is it not more fair that 
you also believe me, when, if I hold any truth, you are about to receive, I about to give, a benefit? what 
will you answer, save that you must believe. 


24. But you say, Were it not better that you should give me a reason, that, wherever, that shall lead me, I 
may follow without any rashness? Perhaps it were: but, it being so great a matter, that you are by reason 
to come to the knowledge of God, do you think that all are qualified to understand the reasons, by which 
the human soul is led to know God, or many, or few? Few I think, you say. Do you believe that you are in 
the number of these? It is not for me, you say, to answer this. Therefore you think it is for him to believe 
you in this also: and this indeed he does: only do you remember, that he hath already twice believed you 
saying things uncertain; that you are unwilling to believe him even once admonishing you in a religious 
spirit. But suppose that it is so, and that you approach with a true mind to receive religion, and that you 
are one of few men in such sense as to be able to take in the reasons by which the Divine Power is 
brought into certain knowledge; what? do you think that other men, who are not endued with so serene a 
disposition, are to be denied religion? or do you think that they are to be led gradually by certain steps 
unto those highest inner recesses? You see clearly which is the more religious. For you cannot think that 
any one whatever in a case where he desires so great a thing, ought by any means to be abandoned or 
rejected. But do you not think, that, unless he do first believe that he shall attain unto that which he 
purposes; and do yield his mind as a suppliant; and, submitting to certain great and necessary precepts, 
do by a certain course of life thoroughly cleanse it, that he will not otherwise attain the things that are 
purely true? Certainly you think so. What, then, is the case of those, (of whom I already believe you to be 
one,) who are able most easily to receive divine secrets by sure reason, will it, I ask, be to them any 
hindrance at all, if they so come as they who at the first believe? I think not. But yet, you say, what need to 
delay them? Because although they will in no way harm themselves by what is done, yet they will harm 
the rest by the precedent. For there is hardly one who has a just notion of his own power: but he who has 
a less notion must be roused; he who has a greater notion must be checked: that neither the one be 
broken by despair, nor the other carried headlong by rashness. And this is easily done, if even they, who 
are able to fly, (that they be not alluring the occasion of any into danger,) are forced for a short time to 
walk where the rest also may walk with safety. This is the forethought of true religion: this the command 
of God: this what hath been handed down from our blessed forefathers, this what hath been preserved 
even unto us: to wish to distrust and overthrow this, is nothing else than to seek a sacrilegious way unto 
true religion. And whoso do this, not even if what they wish be granted to them are they able to arrive at 
the point at which they aim. For whatever kind of excellent genius they have, unless God be present, they 
creep on the ground. But He is then present, if they, who are aiming at God, have a regard for their fellow 
men. Than which step there can be found nothing more sure Heavenward. I for my part cannot resist this 
reasoning, for how can I say that we are to believe nothing without certain knowledge? whereas both 
there can be no friendship at all, unless there be believed something which cannot be proved by some 
reason, and often stewards, who are slaves, are trusted by their masters without any fault on their part. 
But in religion what can there be more unfair than that the ministers of God believe us when we promise 
an unfeigned mind, and we are unwilling to believe them when they enjoin us any thing. Lastly, what way 
can there be more healthful, than for a man to become fitted to receive the truth by believing those 
things, which have been appointed by God to serve for the previous culture and treatment of the mind? 
Or, if you be already altogether fitted, rather to make some little circuit where it is safest to tread, than 
both to cause yourself danger, and to be a precedent for rashness to other men? 


25. Wherefore it now remains to consider, in what manner we ought not to follow these, who profess that 
they will lead by reason. For how we may without fault follow those who bid us to believe, hath been 
already said: but unto these who make promises of reason certain think that they come, not only without 
blame, but also with some praise: but it is not so. For there are two (classes of) persons, praiseworthy in 
religion; one of those who have already found, whom also we must needs judge most blessed; another of 
those who are seeking with all earnestness and in the right way. The first, therefore, are already in very 
possession, the other on the way, yet on that way whereby they are most sure to arrive. There are three 
other kinds of men altogether to be disapproved of and detested. One is of those who hold an opinion, that 
is, of those who think that they know what they know not. Another is of those who are indeed aware that 
they know not, but do not so seek as to be able to find. A third is of those who neither think that they 
know, nor wish to seek. There are also three things, as it were bordering upon one another, in the minds 
of men well worth distinguishing; understanding, belief, opinion. And, if these be considered by 
themselves, the first is always without fault, the second sometimes with fault, the third never without 
fault. For the understanding of matters great, and honorable, and even divine, is most blessed. But the 
understanding of things unnecessary is no injury; but perhaps the learning was an injury, in that it took up 
the time of necessary matters. But on the matters themselves that are injurious, it is not the 
understanding, but the doing or suffering them, that is wretched. For not, in case any understand how an 


enemy may be slain without danger to himself, is he guilty from the mere understanding, not the wish; 
and, if the wish be absent, what can be called more innocent? But belief is then worthy of blame, when 
either any thing is believed of God which is unworthy of Him, or any thing is over easily believed of man. 
But in all other matters if any believe aught, provided he understand that he knows it not, there is no 
fault. For I believe that very wicked conspirators were formerly put to death by the virtue of Cicero; but 
this I not only know not, but also I know for certain that I can by no means know. But opinion is on two 
accounts very base; in that both he who hath persuaded himself that he already knows, cannot learn; 
provided only it may be learnt; and in itself rashness is a sign of a mind not well disposed. For even if any 
suppose that he know what I said of Cicero, (although it be no hindrance to him from learning, in that the 
matter itself is incapable of being grasped by any knowledge;) yet, (in that he understands not that there 
is a great difference, whether any thing be grasped by sure reason of mind, which we call understanding, 
or whether for practical purposes it be entrusted to common fame or writing, for posterity to believe it,) 
he assuredly errs, and no error is without what is base. What then we understand, we owe to reason; what 
we believe, to authority; what we have an opinion on, to error. But every one who understands also 
believes, and also every one who has an opinion believes; not every one who believes understands, no one 
who has an opinion understands. Therefore if these three things be referred unto the five kinds of men, 
which we mentioned a little above; that is, two kinds to be approved, which we set first, and three that 
remain faulty; we find that the first kind, that of the blessed, believe the truth itself; but the second kind, 
that of such as are earnest after, and lovers of, the truth, believe authority. In which kinds, of the two, the 
act of belief is praiseworthy. But in the first of the faulty kinds, that is, of those who have an opinion that 
they know what they know not, there is an altogether faulty credulity. The other two kinds that are to be 
disapproved believe nothing, both they who seek the truth despairing of finding it, and they who seek it 
not at all. And this only in matters which pertain unto any system of teaching. For in the other business of 
life, 1 am utterly ignorant by what means a man can believe nothing. Although in the case of those also 
they who say that in practical matters they follow probabilities, would seem rather to be unable to know 
than unable to believe. For who believes not what he approves? or how is what they follow probable, if it 
be not approved? Wherefore there may be two kinds of such as oppose the truth: one of those who assail 
knowledge alone, not faith; the other of those who condemn both: and yet again, I am ignorant whether 
these can be found in matters of human life. These things have been said, in order that we might 
understand, that, in retaining faith, even of those things which as yet we comprehend not, we are set free 
from the rashness of such as have an opinion. For they, who say that we are to believe nothing but what 
we know, are on their guard against that one name “opining,” which must be confessed to be base and 
very wretched, but, if they consider carefully that there is a very great difference, whether one think that 
he knows, or moved by some authority believe that which he understands that he knows not, surely he will 
escape the charge of error, and inhumanity, and pride. 


26. For I ask, if what is not known must not be believed, in what way may children do service to their 
parents, and love with mutual affection those whom they believe not to be their parents? For it cannot, by 
any means, be known by reason. But the authority of the mother comes in, that it be believed of the 
father; but of the mother it is usually not the mother that is believed, but midwives, nurses, servants. For 
she, from whom a son may be stolen and another put in his place, may she not being deceived deceive? 
Yet we believe, and believe without any doubt, what we confess we cannot know. For who but must see, 
that unless it be so, filial affection, the most sacred bond of the human race, is violated by extreme pride 
of wickedness? For what madman even would think him to be blamed who discharged the duties that were 
due to those whom he believed to be his parents, although they were not so? Who, on the other hand, 
would not judge him to deserve banishment, who failed to love those who were perhaps his true parents, 
through fear lest he should love pretended. Many things may be alleged, whereby to show that nothing at 
all of human society remains safe, if we shall determine to believe nothing, which we cannot grasp by full 
apprehension. 


27. But now hear, what I trust I shall by this time more easily persuade you of. In a matter of religion, that 
is, of the worship and knowledge of God, they are less to be followed, who forbid us to believe, making 
most ready professions of reason. For no one doubts that all men are either fools or wise. But now I call 
wise, not clever and gifted men, but those, in whom there is, so much as may be in man, the knowledge of 
man himself and of God most surely received, and a life and manners suitable to that knowledge; but all 
others, whatever be their skill or want of skill, whatever their manner of life, whether to be approved or 
disapproved, I would account in the number of fools. And, this being so, who of moderate understanding 
but will clearly see, that it is more useful and more healthful for fools to obey the precepts of the wise, 
than to live by their own judgment? For everything that is done, if it be not rightly done, is a sin, nor can 
that any how be rightly done which proceeds not from right reason. Further, right reason is very virtue. 
But to whom of men is virtue at hand, save to the mind of the wise? Therefore the wise man alone sins 
not. Therefore every fool sins, save in those actions, in which he hath obeyed a wise man: for all such 
actions proceed from right reason, and, so to say, the fool is not to be accounted master of his own action, 
he being, as it were, the instrument and that which ministers to the wise man. Wherefore, if it be better 
for all men not to sin than to sin; assuredly all fools would live better, if they could be slaves of the wise. 
And, if no one doubts that this is better in lesser matters, as in buying and selling, and cultivating the 
ground, in taking a wife, in undertaking and bringing up children, lastly, in the management of household 
property, much more in religion. For both human matters are more easy to distinguish between, than 
divine; and in all matters of greater sacredness and excellence, the greater obedience and service we owe 


them, the more wicked and the more dangerous is it to sin. Therefore you see henceforth that nothing else 
is left us, so long as we are fools, if our heart be set on an excellent and religious life, but to seek wise 
men, by obeying whom we may be enabled both to lessen the great feeling of the rule of folly, whilst it is 
in us, and at the last to escape from it. 


28. Here again arises a very difficult question. For in what way shall we fools be able to find a wise man, 
whereas this name, although hardly any one dare openly, yet most men lay claim to indirectly: so 
disagreeing one with another in the very matters, in the knowledge of which wisdom consists, as that it 
must needs be that either none of them, or but some certain one be wise? But when the fool enquires, who 
is that wise man? I do not at all see, in what way he can be distinguished and perceived. For by no signs 
whatever can one recognize any thing, unless he shall have known that thing, whereof these are signs. 
But the fool is ignorant of wisdom. For not, as, in the case of gold and silver and other things of that kind, 
it is allowed both to know them when you see them and not to have them, thus may wisdom be seen by the 
mind’s eye of him who hath it not. For whatever things we come into contact with by bodily sense, are 
presented to us from without; and therefore we may perceive by the eyes what belong to others, when we 
ourselves possess not any of them or of that kind. But what is perceived by the understanding is within in 
the mind, and to have it is nothing else than to see. But the fool is void of wisdom, therefore he knows not 
wisdom. For he could not see it with the eyes: but he cannot see it and not have it, nor have it and be a 
fool. Therefore he knoweth it not, and, so long as he knoweth it not, he cannot recognize it in another 
place. No one, so long as he is a fool, can by most sure knowledge find out a wise man, by obeying whom 
he may be set free from so great evil of folly. 


29. Therefore this so vast difficulty, since our enquiry is about religion, God alone can remedy: nor indeed, 
unless we believe both that He is, and that He helps men’s minds, ought we even to enquire after true 
religion itself. For what I ask do we with so great endeavor desire to search out? What do we wish to 
attain unto? Whither do we long to arrive? Is it at that which we believe not exists or pertains to us? 
Nothing is more perverse than such a state of mind. Then, when you would not dare to ask of me a 
kindness, or at any rate would be shameless in daring, come you to demand the discovery of religion, 
when you think that God neither exists, nor, if He exist, hath any care for us? What, if it be so great a 
matter, as that it cannot be found out, unless it be sought carefully and with all our might? What, if the 
very extreme difficulty of discovery be an exercise for the mind of the inquirer, in order to receive what 
shall be discovered? For what more pleasant and familiar to our eyes than this light? And yet men are 
unable after long darkness to hear and endure it. What more suited to the body exhausted by sickness 
than meat and drink? And yet we see that persons who are recovering are restrained and checked, lest 
they dare to commit themselves to the fullness of persons in health, and so bring to pass by means of their 
very food their return to that disease which used to reject it. I speak of persons who are recovering. What, 
the very sick, do we not urge them to take something? Wherein assuredly they would not with so great 
discomfort obey us, if they believed not that they would recover from that disease. When then will you 
give yourself up to a search very full of pains and labor? When will you have the heart to impose upon 
yourself so great care and trouble as the matter deserves, when you believe not in the existence of that 
which you are in search of? Rightly therefore hath it been ordained by the majesty of the Catholic system 
of teaching, that they who approach unto religion be before all things persuaded to have faith. 


30. Wherefore that heretic, (inasmuch as our discourse is of those who wish to be called Christians,) I ask 
you, what reason he alleges to me? What is there whereby for him to call me back from believing, as if 
from rashness? If he bid me believe nothing; I believe not that this very true religion hath any existence in 
human affairs; and what I believe not to exist, I seek not. But He, as I suppose, will show it to me seeking 
it: for so it it written, “He that seeketh shall find.” Therefore I should not come unto him, who forbids me 
to believe, unless I believed something. Is there any greater madness, than that I should displease him by 
faith alone, which is founded on no knowledge, which faith alone led me to him? 


31. What, that all heretics exhort us to believe in Christ? Can they possibly be more opposed to 
themselves? And in this matter they are to be pressed in a twofold way. In the first place we must ask of 
them, where is the reason which they used to promise, where the reproof of rashness, where the 
assumption of knowledge? For, if it be disgraceful to believe any without reason, what do you wait for, 
what are you busied about, that I believe some one without reason, in order that I may the more easily be 
led by your reason? What, will your reason raise any firm superstructure on the foundation of rashness? I 
speak after their manner, whom we displease by believing. For I not only judge it most healthful to believe 
before reason, when you are not qualified to receive reason, and by the very act of faith thoroughly to 
cultivate the mind to receive the seeds of truth, but altogether a thing of such sort as that without it 
health cannot return to sick souls. And in that this seems to them matter for mockery and full of rashness, 
surely they are shameless in making it their business that we believe in Christ. Next, I confess that I have 
already believed in Christ, and have convinced myself that what He hath said is true, although it be 
supported by no reason; is this, heretic, what you will teach me in the first place? Suffer me to consider a 
little with myself, (since I have not seen Christ Himself, as He willed to appear unto men, Who is said to 
have been seen by them, even by common eyes,) who they are that I have believed concerning Him, in 
order that I may approach you already furnished beforehand with such a faith. I see that there are none 
that I have believed, save the confirmed opinion and widely extended report of peoples and nations: and 
that the mysteries of the Church Catholic have in all times and places had possession of these peoples. 


Why therefore shall I not of these, in preference to others, inquire with all care, what Christ commanded, 
by whose authority I have been moved already to believe that Christ hath commanded something that is 
profitable? Are you likely to be a better expounder to me of what He said, Whose past or present existence 
I should not believe, if by you I were to be recommended to believe thus? This therefore I have believed, 
as I said, trusting to report strengthened by numbers, agreement, antiquity. But you, who are both so few, 
and so turbulent, and so new, no one doubts that ye bring forward nothing worthy of authority. What then 
is that so great madness? Believe them, that you are to believe in Christ, and learn from us what He said. 
Why, I pray you? For were they to fail and to be unable to teach me any thing with much greater ease 
could I persuade my self, that I am not to believe in Christ, than that I am to learn any thing concerning 
Him, save from those through whom I had believed in Him. O vast confidence, or rather absurdity! I teach 
you what Christ, in Whom you believe, commanded. What, in case I believed not in Him? You could not, 
could you, teach me any thing concerning Him? But, says he, it behoves you to believe. You do not mean, 
do you, that I am (to believe) you when you commend Him to my faith? No, saith he, for we lead by reason 
them who believe in Him. Why then should I believe in Him? Because report hath been grounded. 
Whether is it through you, or through others? Through others, saith he. Shall I then believe them, in order 
that you may teach me? Perhaps I ought to do so, were it not that they gave me this chief charge, that I 
should not approach you at all; for they say that you have deadly doctrines. You will answer, They lie. How 
then shall I believe them concerning Christ, Whom they have not seen, (and) not believe them concerning 
you, whom they are unwilling to see? Believe the Scriptures, saith he. But every writing, if it be brought 
forward new and unheard of, or be commended by few, with no reason to confirm it, it is not it that is 
believed, but they who bring it forward. Wherefore, for those Scriptures, if you are they who bring them 
forward, you so few and unknown, I am not pleased to believe them. At the same time also you are acting 
contrary to your promise, in enforcing faith rather than giving a reason. You will recall me again to 
numbers and (common) report. Curb, I pray you, your obstinacy, and that untamed lust, I know not what, 
of spreading your name: and advise me rather to seek the chief men of this multitude, and to seek with all 
care and pains rather to learn something concerning these writings from these men, but for whose 
existence, I should not know that I had to learn at all. But do you return into your dens, and lay not any 
snares under the name of truth, which you endeavor to take from those, to whom you yourself grant 
authority. 


32. But if they say that we are not even to believe in Christ, unless undoubted reason shall be given us, 
they are not Christians. For this is what certain pagans say against us, foolishly indeed, yet not contrary 
to, or inconsistent with, themselves. But who can endure that these profess to belong to Christ, who 
contend that they are to believe nothing, unless they shall bring forward to fools most open reason 
concerning God? But we see that He Himself, so far as that history, which they themselves believe, 
teaches, willed nothing before, or more strongly than, that He should be believed in: whereas they, with 
whom He had to do, were not yet qualified to receive the secret things of God. For, for what other purpose 
are so great and so many miracles, He Himself also saying, that they are done for no other cause, than 
that He may be believed in? He used to lead fools by faith, you lead by reason. He used to cry out, that He 
should be believed in, ye cry out against it. He used to praise such as believe in Him, ye blame them. But 
unless either He should change water into wine, to omit other (miracles), if men would follow Him, doing 
no such, but (only) teaching; either we must make no account of that saying, “Believe ye God, believe also 
Me;” or we must charge him with rashness, who willed not that He should come into his house, believing 
that the disease of his servant would depart at His mere command. Therefore He bringing to us a 
medicine such as should heal our utterly corrupt manners, by miracles procured to Himself authority, by 
authority obtained Himself belief, by belief drew together a multitude, by a multitude possessed antiquity, 
by antiquity strengthened religion: so that not only the utterly foolish novelty of heretics dealing 
deceitfully, but also the inveterate error of the nations opposing with violence, should be unable on any 
side to rend it asunder. 


33. Wherefore, although I am not able to teach, yet I cease not to advise, that, (whereas many wish to 
appear wise, and it is no easy matter to discern whether they be fools,) with all earnestness, and with all 
prayers, and lastly with groans, or even, if so it may be, with tears, you entreat of God to set you free from 
the evil of error; if your heart be set on a happy life. And this will take place the more easily, if you obey 
with a willing mind His commands, which He hath willed should be confirmed by so great authority of the 
Catholic Church. For whereas the wise man is so joined to God in mind, as that there is nothing set 
between to separate; for God is Truth; and no one is by any means wise, unless his mind come into contact 
with the Truth; we cannot deny that between the folly of man, and the most pure Truth of God, the 
wisdom of man is set, as something in the middle. For the wise man, so far as it is given unto him, imitates 
God; but for a man who is a fool, there is nothing nearer to him, than a man who is wise, for him to imitate 
with profit: and since, as has been said, it is not easy to understand this one by reason, it behoved that 
certain miracles be brought near to the very eyes, which fools use with much greater readiness than the 
mind, that, men being moved by authority, their life and habits might first be cleansed, and they thus 
rendered capable of receiving reason. Whereas, therefore, it needed both that man be imitated, and that 
our hope be not set in man, what could be done on the part of God more full of kindness and grace, than 
that the very pure, eternal, unchangeable Wisdom of God, unto Whom it behoves us to cleave, should 
deign to take upon Him (the nature of) man? That not only He might do what should invite us to follow 
God, but also might suffer what used to deter us from following God. For, whereas no one can attain unto 
the most sure and chief good, unless he shall fully and perfectly love it; which will by no means take place, 


so long as the evils of the body and of fortune are dreaded; He by being born after a miraculous manner 
and working caused Himself to be loved; and by dying and rising again shut out fear. And, further, in all 
other matters, which it were long to go through, He shewed Himself such, as that we might perceive unto 
what the clemency of God could be reached forth, and unto what the weakness of man be lifted up. 


34. This is, believe me, a most wholesome authority, this a lifting up first of our mind from dwelling on the 
earth, this a turning from the love of this world unto the True God. It is authority alone which moves fools 
to hasten unto wisdom. So long as we cannot understand pure (truths), it is indeed wretched to be 
deceived by authority, but surely more wretched not to be moved. For, if the Providence of God preside 
not over human affairs, we have no need to busy ourselves about religion. But if both the outward form of 
all things, which we must believe assuredly flows from some fountain of truest beauty, and some, I know 
not what, inward conscience exhorts, as it were, in public and in private, all the better order of minds to 
seek God, and to serve God; we must not give up all hope that the same God Himself hath appointed some 
authority, whereon, resting as on a sure step, we may be lifted up unto God. But this, setting aside reason, 
which (as we have often said) it is very hard for fools to understand pure, moves us two ways; in part by 
miracles, in part by multitude of followers: no one of these is necessary to the wise man; who denies it? 
But this is now the business in hand, that we may be able to be wise, that is, to cleave to the truth; which 
the filthy soul is utterly unable to do: but the filth of the soul, to say shortly what I mean, is the love of any 
things whatsoever save God and the soul: from which filth the more any one is cleansed, the more easily 
he sees the truth. Therefore to wish to see the truth, in order to purge your soul, when as it is purged for 
the very purpose that you may see, is surely perverse and preposterous. Therefore to man unable to see 
the truth, authority is at hand, in order that he may be made fitted for it, and may allow himself to be 
cleansed; and, as I said a little above, no one doubts that this prevails, in part by miracles, in part by 
multitude. But I call that a miracle, whatever appears that is difficult or unusual above the hope or power 
of them who wonder. Of which kind there is nothing more suited for the people, and in general for foolish 
men, than what is brought near to the senses. But these, again, are divided into two kinds; for there are 
certain, which cause only wonder, but certain others procure also great favor and good-will. For, if one 
were to see a man flying, inasmuch as that matter brings no advantage to the spectator, beside the 
spectacle itself, he only wonders. But if any affected with grievous and hopeless disease were to recover 
straightway, upon being bidden, his affection for him who heals, will go beyond even his wonder at his 
healing. Such were done at that time at which God in True Man appeared unto men, as much as was 
enough. The sick were healed, the lepers were cleansed; walking was restored to the lame, sight to the 
blind, hearing to the deaf. The men of that time saw water turned into wine, five thousand filled with five 
loaves, seas passed on foot, dead rising again: thus certain provided for the good of the body by more 
open benefit, certain again for the good of the soul by more hidden sign, and all for the good of men by 
their witness to Majesty: thus, at that time, was the divine authority moving towards Itself the wandering 
souls of mortal men. Why, say you, do not those things take place now? because they would not move, 
unless they were wonderful, and, if they were usual, they would not be wonderful. For the interchanges of 
day and night, and the settled order of things in Heaven, the revolution of years divided into four parts, 
the fall and return of leaves to trees, the boundless power of seeds, the beauty of light, the varieties of 
colors, sounds, tastes, and scents, let there be some one who shall see and perceive them for the first 
time, and yet such an one as we may converse with; he is stupified and overwhelmed with miracles: but 
we contemn all these, not because they are easy to understand, (for what more obscure than the causes of 
these?) but surely because they constantly meet our senses. Therefore they were done at a very suitable 
time, in order that, by these a multitude of believers having been gathered together and spread abroad, 
authority might be turned with effect upon habits. 


35. But any habits whatever have so great power to hold possession of men’s minds, that even what in 
them are evil, which usually takes place through excess of lusts, we can sooner disapprove of and hate, 
than desert or change. Do you think that little hath been done for the benefit of man, that not some few 
very learned men maintain by argument, but also an unlearned crowd of males and females in so many 
and different nations both believe and set forth, that we are to worship as God nothing of earth, nothing of 
fire, nothing, lastly, which comes into contact with the senses of the body, but that we are to seek to 
approach Him by the understanding only? that abstinence is extended even unto the slenderest food of 
bread and water, and fastings not only for the day, but also continued through several days together; that 
chastity is carried even unto the contempt of marriage and family; that patience even unto the setting 
light by crosses and flames; that liberality even unto the distribution of estates unto the poor; that, lastly, 
the contempt of this whole world even unto the desire of death? Few do these things, yet fewer do them 
well and wisely: but whole nations approve, nations hear, nations favor, nations, lastly, love. Nations 
accuse their own weakness that they cannot do these things, and that not without the mind being carried 
forward unto God, nor without certain sparks of virtue. This hath been brought to pass by the Divine 
Providence, through the prophecies of the Prophets, through the manhood and teaching of Christ, through 
the journeys of the Apostles, through the insults, crosses, blood, of the Martyrs, through the praiseworthy 
life of the Saints, and, in all these, according as times were seasonable, through miracles worthy of so 
great matters and virtues. When therefore we see so great help of God, so great progress and fruit, shall 
we doubt to hide ourselves in the bosom of that Church, which even unto the confession of the human 
race from [the] apostolic chair through successions of Bishops, (heretics in vain lurking around her and 
being condemned, partly by the judgment of the very people, partly by the weight of councils, partly also 
by the majesty of miracles,) hath held the summit of authority. To be unwilling to grant to her the first 


place, is either surely the height of impiety, or is headlong arrogance. For, if there be no sure way unto 
wisdom and health of souls, unless where faith prepare them for reason, what else is it to be ungrateful 
for the Divine help and aid, than to wish to resist authority furnished with so great labor? And if every 
system of teaching, however mean and easy, requires, in order to its being received, a teacher or master, 
what more full of rash pride, than, in the case of books of divine mysteries, both to be unwilling to learn 
from such as interpret them, and to wish to condemn them unlearned? 


36. Wherefore, if either our reasoning or our discourse hath in any way moved you, and if you have, as I 
believe, a true care for yourself, I would you would listen to me, and with pious faith, lively hope, and 
simple charity, entrust yourself to good teachers of Catholic Christianity; and cease not to pray unto God 
Himself, by Whose goodness alone we were created, and suffer punishment by His justice, and are set 
free by His mercy. Thus there will be wanting to you neither precepts and treatises of most learned and 
truly Christian men, nor books, nor calm thoughts themselves, whereby you may easily find what you are 
seeking. For do you abandon utterly those wordy and wretched men, (for what other milder name can I 
use?) who, whilst they seek to excess whence is evil, find nothing but evil. And on this question they often 
rouse their hearers to inquire; but after that they have been roused, they teach them such lessons as that 
it were preferable even to sleep for ever, than than thus to be awake. For in place of lethargic they make 
them frantic, between which diseases, both being usually fatal, there is still this difference, that lethargic 
persons die without doing violence to others; but the frantic person many who are sound, and specially 
they who wish to help him, have reason to fear. For neither is God the author of evil, nor hath it ever 
repented Him that He hath done aught, nor is He troubled by storm of any passion of soul, nor is a small 
part of earth His Kingdom: He neither approves nor commands any sins or wickedness, He never lies. For 
these and such like used to move us, when they used them to make great and threatening assaults, and 
charged this as being the system of teaching of the Old Testament, which is most false. Thus then I allow 
that they do right in censuring these. What then have I learnt? What think you, save that, when these are 
censured, the Catholic system of teaching is not censured. Thus what I had learnt among them that is 
true, I hold, what is false that I had thought I reject. But the Catholic Church hath taught me many other 
things also, which those men of bloodless bodies, but coarse minds, cannot aspire unto; that is to say, that 
God is not corporeal, that no part of Him can be perceived by corporeal eyes, that nothing of His 
Substance or Nature can any way suffer violence or change, or is compounded or formed; and if you grant 
me these, (for we may not think otherwise concerning God,) all their devices are overthrown. But how it 
is, that neither God begot or created evil, nor yet is there, or hath there been ever, any nature and 
substance, which God either begot not or created not, and yet that He setteth us free from evil, is proved 
by reasons so necessary, that it cannot at all be matter of doubt; especially to you and such as you; that is, 
if to a good disposition there be added piety and a certain peace of mind, without which nothing at all can 
be understood concerning so great matters. And here there is no rumor concerning smoke, and I know not 
what Persian vain fable, unto which it is enough to lend an ear, and soul not subtile, but absolutely 
childish. Far altogether, far otherwise is the truth, than as the Manichees dote. But since this discourse of 
ours hath gone much further than I thought, here let us end the book; in which I wish you to remember, 
that I have not yet begun to refute the Manichees, and that I have not yet assailed that nonsense; and that 
neither have I unfolded any thing great concerning the Catholic Church itself, but that I have only wished 
to root out of you, if I could, a false notion concerning true Christians that was maliciously or ignorantly 
suggested to us, and to arouse you to learn certain great and divine things. Wherefore let this volume be 
as it is; but when your soul becomes more calmed, I shall perhaps be more ready in what remains. 


On the Creed 


DE SYMBOLO AD CATECHUMENOS. 
A SERMON TO THE CATECHUMENS. 
TRANSLATED BY THE REV. C. L. CORNISH, M.A., OF EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


1. Receive, my children, the Rule of Faith, which is called the Symbol (or Creed ). And when ye have 
received it, write it in your heart, and be daily saying it to yourselves; before ye sleep, before ye go forth, 
arm you with your Creed. The Creed no man writes so as it may be able to be read: but for rehearsal of it, 
lest haply forgetfulness obliterate what care hath delivered, let your memory be your record-roll: what ye 
are about to hear, that are ye to believe; and what ye shall have believed, that are about to give back with 
your tongue. For the Apostle says, “With the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation.” For this is the Creed which ye are to rehearse and to repeat in answer. 
These words which ye have heard are in the Divine Scriptures scattered up and down: but thence 
gathered and reduced into one, that the memory of slow persons might not be distressed; that every 
person may be able to say, able to hold, what he believes. For have ye now merely heard that God is 
Almighty? But ye begin to have him for your father, when ye have been born by the church as your 
Mother. 


2. Of this, then, ye have now received, have meditated, and having meditated have held, that ye should 
say, “I believe in God the Father Almighty.” God is Almighty, and yet, though Almighty, He cannot die, 
cannot be deceived, cannot lie; and, as the Apostle says, “cannot deny Himself.” How many things that He 
cannot do, and yet is Almighty! yea therefore is Almighty, because He cannot do these things. For if He 
could die, He were not Almighty; if to lie, if to be deceived, if to do unjustly, were possible for Him, He 
were not Almighty: because if this were in Him, He should not be worthy to be Almighty. To our Almighty 
Father, it is quite impossible to sin. He does whatsoever He will: that is Omnipotence. He does whatsoever 
He rightly will, whatsoever He justly will: but whatsoever is evil to do, He wills not. There is no resisting 
one who is Almighty, that He should not do what He will. It was He Who made heaven and earth, the sea, 
and all that in them is, invisible and visible. Invisible such as are in heaven, thrones, dominions, 
principalities, powers, archangels, angels: all, if we shall live aright, our fellow-citizens. He made in 
heaven the things visible; the sun, the moon, the stars. With its terrestrial animals He adorned the earth, 
filled the air with things that fly, the land with them that walk and creep, the sea with them that swim: all 
He filled with their own proper creatures. He made also man after His own image and likeness, in the 
mind: for in that is the image of God. This is the reason why the mind cannot be comprehended even by 
itself, because in it is the image of God. To this end were we made, that over the other creatures we 
should bear rule: but through sin in the first man we fell, and are all come into an inheritance of death. 
We were brought low, became mortal, were filled with fears, with errors: this by desert of sin: with which 
desert and guilt is every man born. This is the reason why, as ye have seen to-day, as ye know, even little 
children undergo exsufflation, exorcism; to drive away from them the power of the devil their enemy, 
which deceived man that it might possess mankind. It is not then the creature of God that in infants 
undergoes exorcism or exsufflation: but he under whom are all that are born with sin; for he is the first of 
sinners. And for this cause by reason of one who fell and brought all into death, there was sent One 
without sin, Who should bring unto life, by delivering them from sin, all that believe on Him. 


3. For this reason we believe also in His Son, that is to say, God the Father Almighty’s, “His Only Son, our 
Lord.” When thou hearest of the Only Son of God, acknowledge Him God. For it could not be that God’s 
Only Son should not be God. What He is, the same did He beget, though He is not that Person Whom He 
begot. If He be truly Son, He is that which the Father is; if He be not that which the Father is, He is not 
truly Son. Observe mortal and earthly creatures: what each is, that it engendereth. Man besets not an ox, 
sheep besets not dog, nor dog sheep. Whatever it be that begetteth, that which it is, it begetteth. Hold ye 
therefore boldly, firmly, faithfully, that the Begotten of God the Father is what Himself is, Almighty. These 
mortal creatures engender by corruption. Does God so beget? He that is begotten mortal generates that 
which himself is; the Immortal generates what He is: corruptible begets corruptible, Incorruptible begets 
Incorruptible: the corruptible begets corruptibly, Incorruptible, Incorruptibly: yea, so begetteth what Itself 
is, that One begets One, and therefore Only. Ye know, that when I pronounced to you the Creed, so I said, 
and so ye are bounden to believe; that we “believe in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ His 
Only Son.” Here too, when thou believest that He is the Only, believe Him Almighty: for it is not to be 
thought that God the Father does what He will, and God the Son does not what He will. One Will of Father 
and Son, because one Nature. For it is impossible for the will of the Son to be any whit parted from the 
Father’s will. God and God; both one God: Almighty and Almighty; both One Almighty. 


4. We do not bring in two Gods as some do, who say, “God the Father and God the Son, but greater God 


the Father and lesser God the Son.” They both are what? Two Gods? Thou blushest to speak it, blush to 
believe it. Lord God the Father, thou sayest, and Lord God the Son: and the Son Himself saith, “No man 
can serve two Lords.” In His family shall we be in such wise, that, like as in a great house where there is 
the father of a family and he hath a son, so we should say, the greater Lord, the lesser Lord? Shrink from 
such a thought. If ye make to yourselves such like in your heart, ye set up idols in the “one soul.” Utterly 
repel it. First believe, then understand. Now to whom God gives that when he has believed he soon 
understands; that is God’s gift, not human frailness. Still, if ye do not yet understand, believe: One God 
the Father, God Christ the Son of God. Both are what? One God. And how are both said to be One God? 
How? Dost thou marvel? In the Acts of the Apostles, “There was,” it says, “in the believers, one soul and 
one heart.” There were many souls, faith had made them one. So many thousands of souls were there; 
they loved each other, and many are one: they loved God in the fire of charity, and from being many they 
are come to the oneness of beauty. If all those many souls the dearness of love made one soul, what must 
be the dearness of love in God, where is no diversity, but entire equality! If on earth and among men there 
could be so great charity as of so many souls to make one soul, where Father from Son, Son from Father, 
hath been ever inseparable, could They both be other than One God? Only, those souls might be called 
both many souls and one soul; but God, in Whom is ineffable and highest conjunction, may be called One 
God, not two Gods. 


5. The Father doeth what He will, and what He will doeth the Son. Do not imagine an Almighty Father and 
a not Almighty Son: it is error, blot it out within you, let it not cleave in your memory, let it not be drunk 
into your faith, and if haply any of you shall have drunk it in, let him vomit it up. Almighty is the Father, 
Almighty the Son. If Almighty begat not Almighty, He begat not very Son. For what say we, brethren, if the 
Father being greater begat a Son less than He? What said I, begat? Man engenders, being greater, a son 
being less: it is true: but that is because the one grows old, the other grows up, and by very growing 
attains to the form of his father. The Son of God, if He groweth not because neither can God wax old, was 
begotten perfect. And being begotten perfect, if He groweth not, and remained not less, He is equal. For 
that ye may know Almighty begotten of Almighty, hear Him Who is Truth. That which of Itself Truth saith, 
is true. What saith Truth? What saith the Son, Who is Truth? “Whatsoever things the Father doeth, these 
also the Son likewise doeth.” The Son is Almighty, in doing all things that He willeth to do. For if the 
Father doeth some things which the Son doeth not, the Son said falsely, “Whatsoever things the Father 
doeth, these also the Son doeth likewise.” But because the Son spake truly, believe it: “Whatsoever things 
the Father doeth, these also the Son doeth likewise,” and ye have believed in the Son that He is Almighty. 
Which word although ye said not in the Creed, yet this is it that ye expressed when ye believed in the Only 
Son, Himself God. Hath the Father aught that the Son hath not? This Arian heretic blasphemers say, not I. 
But what say I? If the Father hath aught that the Son hath not, the Son lieth in saying, “All things that the 
Father hath, are Mine.” Many and innumerable are the testimonies by which it is proved that the Son is 
Very Son of God the Father, and the Father God hath His Very-begotten Son God, and Father and Son is 
One God. 


6. But this Only Son of God, the Father Almighty, let us see what He did for us, what He suffered for us. 
“Born of the Holy Ghost and of the Virgin Mary.” He, so great God, equal with the Father, born of the Holy 
Ghost and of the Virgin Mary, born lowly, that thereby He might heal the proud. Man exalted himself and 
fell; God humbled Himself and raised him up. Christ’s lowliness, what is it? God hath stretched out an 
hand to man laid low. We fell, He descended: we lay low, He stooped. Let us lay hold and rise, that we fall 
not into punishment. So then His stooping to us is this, “Born of the Holy Ghost and of the Virgin Mary.” 
His very Nativity too as man, it is lowly, and it is lofty. Whence lowly? That as man He was born of men. 
Whence lofty? That He was born of a virgin. A virgin conceived, a virgin bore, and after the birth was a 
virgin still. 


7. What next? “Suffered under Pontius Pilate.” He was in office as governor and was the judge, this same 
Pontius Pilate, what time as Christ suffered. In the name of the judge there is a mark of the times, when 
He suffered under Pontius Pilate: when He suffered, “was crucified, dead, and buried.” Who? what? for 
whom? Who? God’s Only Son, our Lord. What? Crucified, dead, and buried. For whom? for ungodly and 
sinners. Great condescension, great grace! “What shall I render unto the Lord for all that He hath 
bestowed on me?” 


8. He was begotten before all times, before all worlds. “Begotten before.” Before what, He in Whom is no 
before? Do not in the least imagine any time before that Nativity of Christ whereby He was begotten of 
the Father; of that Nativity I am speaking by which He is Son of God Almighty, His Only Son our Lord; of 
that am I first speaking. Do not imagine in this Nativity a beginning of time; do not imagine any space of 
eternity in which the Father was and the Son was not. Since when the Father was, since then the Son. And 
what is that “since,” where is no beginning? Therefore ever Father without beginning, ever Son without 
beginning. And how, thou wilt say, was He begotten, if He have no beginning? Of eternal, coeternal. At no 
time was the Father, and the Son not, and yet Son of Father was begotten. Whence is any manner of 
similitude to be had? We are among things of earth, we are in the visible creature. Let the earth give me a 
similitude: it gives none. Let the element of the waters give me some similitude: it hath not whereof to 
give. Some animal give me a similitude: neither can this do it. An animal indeed engenders, both what 
engenders and what is engendered: but first is the father, and then is born the son. Let us find the coeval 
and imagine it coeternal. If we shall be able to find a father coeval with his son, and son coeval with his 


father, let us believe God the Father coeval with His Son, and God the Son coeternal with His Father. On 
earth we can find some coeval, we cannot find any coeternal. Let us stretch the coeval and imagine it 
coeternal. Some one, it may be, will put you on the stretch, by saying, “When is it possible for a father to 
be found coeval with his son, or son coeval with his father? That the father may beget he goes before in 
age; that the son may be begotten, he comes after in age: but this father coeval with son, or son with 
father, how can it be?” Imagine to yourselves fire as father, its shining as son; see, we have found the 
coevals. From the instant that the fire begins to be, that instant it begets the shining: neither fire before 
shining, nor shining after fire. And if we ask, which begets which? the fire the shining, or the shining the 
fire? Immediately ye conceive by natural sense, by the innate wit of your minds ye all cry out, The fire the 
shining, not the shining the fire. Lo, here you have a father beginning; lo, a son at the same time, neither 
going before nor coming after. Lo, here then is a father beginning, lo, a son at the same time beginning. If 
I have shown you a father beginning, and a son at the same time beginning, believe the Father not 
beginning, and with Him the Son not beginning either; the one eternal, the other coeternal. If ye get on 
with your learning, ye understand: take pains to get on. The being born, ye have; but also the growing, ye 
ought to have; because no man begins with being perfect. As for the Son of God, indeed, He could be born 
perfect, because He was begotten without time, coeternal with the Father, long before all things, not in 
age, but in eternity. He then was begotten coeternal, of which generation the Prophet said, “His 
generation who shall declare?” begotten of the Father without time, He was born of the Virgin in the 
fullness of times. This nativity had times going before it. In opportunity of time, when He would, when He 
knew, then was He born: for He was not born without His will. None of us is born because he will, and 
none of us dies when he will: He, when He would, was born; when He would, He died: how He would, He 
was born of a Virgin: how He would, He died; on the cross. Whatever He would, He did: because He was 
in such wise Man that, unseen, He was God; God assuming, Man assumed; One Christ, God and Man. 


9. Of His cross what shall I speak, what say? This extremest kind of death He chose, that not any kind of 
death might make His Martyrs afraid. The doctrine He shewed in His life as Man, the example of patience 
He demonstrated in His Cross. There, you have the work, that He was crucified; example of the work, the 
Cross; reward of the work, Resurrection. He shewed us in the Cross what we ought to endure, He shewed 
in the Resurrection what we have to hope. Just like a consummate task-master in the matches of the 
arena, He said, Do, and bear; do the work and receive the prize; strive in the match and thou shall be 
crowned. What is the work? Obedience. What the prize? Resurrection without death. Why did I add, 
“without death?” Because “Lazarus rose, and died: Christ rose again, “dieth no more, death will no longer 
have dominion over Him.” 


10. Scripture saith, “Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and have seen the end of the Lord.” When we 
read what great trials Job endured, it makes one shudder, it makes one shrink, it makes one quake. And 
what did he receive? The double of what he had lost. Let not a man therefore with an eye to temporal 
rewards be willing to have patience, and say to himself, “Let me endure loss, God will give me back sons 
twice as many; Job received double of all, and begat as many sons as he had buried.” Then is this not the 
double? Yes, precisely the double, because the former sons still lived. Let none say, “Let me bear evils, and 
God will repay me as He repaid Job:” that it be now no longer patience but avarice. For if it was not 
patience which that Saint had, nor a brave enduring of all that came upon him; the testimony which the 
Lord gave, whence should he have it? “Hast thou observed,” saith the Lord, “my servant Job? For there is 
not like him any on the earth, a man without fault, true worshipper of God.” What a testimony, my 
brethren, did this holy man deserve of the Lord! And yet him a bad woman sought by her persuasion to 
deceive, she too representing that serpent, who, like as in Paradise he deceived the man whom God first 
made, so likewise here by suggesting blasphemy thought to be able to deceive a man who pleased God. 
What things he suffered, my brethren! Who can have so much to suffer in his estate, his house, his sons, 
his flesh, yea in his very wife who was left to be his tempter! But even her who was left, the devil would 
have taken away long ago, but that he kept her to be his helper: because by Eve he had mastered the first 
man, therefore had he kept an Eve. What things, then, he suffered! He lost all that he had; his house fell; 
would that were all! it crushed his sons also. And, to see that patience had great place in him, hear what 
he answered; “The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away; as it pleased the Lord, so hath it been done; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” He hath taken what He gave, is He lost Who gave? He hath taken what 
He gave. As if he should say, He hath taken away all, let Him take all, send me away naked, and let me 
keep Him. What shall I lack if I have God? or what is the good of all else to me, if I have not God? Then it 
came to his flesh, he was stricken with a wound from head to foot; he was one running sore, one mass of 
crawling worms: and showed himself immovable in his God, stood fixed. The woman wanted, devil’s 
helper as she was not husband’s comforter, to put him up to blaspheme God. “How long,” said she, “dost 
thou suffer” so and so; “speak some word against the Lord, and die.” So then, because he had been 
brought low, he was to be exalted. And this the Lord did, in order to show it to men; as for His servant, He 
kept greater things for him in heaven. So then Job who was brought low, He exalted; the devil who was 
lifted up, He brought low: for “He putteth down one and setteth up another.” But let not any man, my 
beloved brethren, when he suffers any such-like tribulations, look for a reward here: for instance, if he 
suffer any losses, let him not peradventure say, “The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away; as it pleased 
the Lord, so is it done: blessed be the name of the Lord;” only with the mind to receive twice as much 
again. Let patience praise God, not avarice. If what thou hast lost thou seekest to receive back twofold, 
and therefore praisest God, it is of covetousness thou praisest, not of love. Do not imagine this to be the 
example of that holy man; thou deceivest thyself. When Job was enduring all, he was not hoping for to 


have twice as much again. Both in his first confession when he bore up under his losses, and bore out to 
the grave the dead bodies of his sons, and in the second when he was now suffering torments of sores in 
his flesh, ye may observe what I am saying. Of his former confession the words run thus: “The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away: as it pleased the Lord, so is it done: blessed be the name of the Lord.” He 
might have said, “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; He that took away can once more give; 
can bring back more than He took.” He said not this, but, “As it pleased the Lord,” said he, “so is it done:” 
because it pleases Him, let it please me: let not that which hath pleased the good Lord misplease His 
submissive servant; what pleased the Physician, not misplease the sick man. Hear his other confession: 
“Thou hast spoken,” said he to his wife, “like one of the foolish women. If we have received good at the 
hand of the Lord, why shall we not bear evil?” He did not add, what, if he had said it, would have been 
true. “The Lord is able both to bring back my flesh into its former condition, and that which He hath taken 
away from us, to make manifold more:” lest he should seem to have endured in hope of this. This was not 
what he said, not what he hoped. But, that we might be taught, did the Lord that for him, not hoping for it, 
by which we should be taught, that God was with him: because if He had not also restored to him those 
things, there was the crown indeed, but hidden, and we could not see it. And therefore what says the 
divine Scripture in exhorting to patience and hope of things future, not reward of things present? “Ye 
have heard of the patience of Job, and have seen the end of the Lord.” Why is it, “the patience of Job,” and 
not, Ye have seen the end of Job himself? Thou wouldest open thy mouth for the “twice as much;” 
wouldest say, “Thanks be to God; let me bear up: I receive twice as much again, like Job.” “Patience of Job, 
end of the Lord.” The patience of Job we know, and the end of the Lord we know. What end of the Lord? 
“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” They are the words of the Lord hanging on the cross. He 
did as it were leave Him for present felicity, not leave Him for eternal immortality. In this is “the end of 
the Lord.” The Jews hold Him, the Jews insult, the Jews bind Him, crown Him with thorns, dishonor Him 
with spitting, scourge Him, overwhelm Him with revilings, hang Him upon the tree, pierce Him with a 
spear, last of all bury Him. He was as it were left: but by whom? By those insulting ones. Therefore thou 
shall but to this end have patience, that thou mayest rise again and not die, that is, never die, even as 
Christ. For so we read, “Christ rising from the dead henceforth dieth not.” 


11. “He ascended into heaven:” believe. “He sitteth at the right hand of the Father:” believe. By sitting, 
understand dwelling: as [in Latin] we say of any person, “In that country he dwelt (sedit) three years.” The 
Scripture also has that expression, that such an one dwelt (sedisse) in a city for such a time. Not meaning 
that he sat and never rose up? On this account the dwellings of men are called seats (sedes). Where 
people are seated (in this sense), are they always sitting? Is there no rising, no walking, no lying down? 
And yet they are called seats (sedes). In this way, then, believe an inhabiting of Christ on the right hand of 
God the Father: He is there. And let not your heart say to you, What is He doing? Do not want to seek 
what is not permitted to find: He is there; it suffices you. He is blessed, and from blessedness which is 
called the right hand of the Father, of very blessedness the name is, right hand of the Father. For if we 
shall take it carnally, then because He sitteth on the right hand of the Father, the Father will be on His left 
hand. Is it consistent with piety so to put Them together, the Son on the right, the Father on the left? 
There it is all right-hand, because no misery is there. 


12. “Thence He shall come to judge the quick and dead.” The quick, who shall be alive and remain; the 
dead, who shall have gone before. It may also be understood thus: The living, the just; the dead, the 
unjust. For He judges both, rendering unto each his own. To the just He will say in the judgment, “Come, 
ye blessed of My Father, receive the kingdom prepared for you from the beginning of the world.” For this 
prepare yourselves, for these things hope, for this live, and so live, for this believe, for this be baptized, 
that it may be said to you, “Come ye blessed of My Father, receive the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.” To them on the left hand, what? “Go into everlasting fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels.” Thus will they be judged by Christ, the quick and the dead. We have spoken of Christ’s 
first nativity, which is without time; spoken of the other in the fullness of time, Christ’s nativity of the 
Virgin; spoken of the passion of Christ; spoken of the coming of Christ to judgment. The whole is spoken, 
that was to be spoken of Christ, God’s Only Son, our Lord. But not yet is the Trinity perfect. 


13. It follows in the Creed, “And in the Holy Ghost.” This Trinity, one God, one nature, one substance, one 
power; highest equality, no division, no diversity, perpetual dearness of love. Would ye know the Holy 
Ghost, that He is God? Be baptized, and ye will be His temple. The Apostle says, “Know ye not that your 
bodies are the temple within you of the Holy Ghost, Whom ye have of God?” A temple is for God: thus also 
Solomon, king and prophet, was bidden to build a temple for God. If he had built a temple for the sun or 
moon or some star or some angel, would not God condemn him? Because therefore he built a temple for 
God he showed that he worshipped God. And of what did he build? Of wood and stone, because God 
deigned to make unto Himself by His servant an house on earth, where He might be asked, where He 
might be had in mind. Of which blessed Stephen says, “Solomon built Him an house; howbeit the Most 
High dwelleth not in temples made by hand.” If then our bodies are the temple of the Holy Ghost, what 
manner of God is it that built a temple for the Holy Ghost? But it was God. For if our bodies be a temple of 
the Holy Ghost, the same built this temple for the Holy Ghost, that built our bodies. Listen to the Apostle 
saying, “God hath tempered the body, giving unto that which lacked the greater honor;” when he was 
speaking of the different members that there should be no schisms in the body. God created our body. The 
grass, God created; our body Who created? How do we prove that the grass is God’s creating? He that 
clothes, the same creates. Read the Gospel, “If then the grass of the fields,” saith it, “which to-day is, and 


to-morrow is cast into the oven, God so clotheth.” He, then, creates Who clothes. And the Apostle: “Thou 
fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened except it die; and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not 
that body that shall be, but a bare grain, as perchance of wheat, or of some other corn; but God giveth it a 
body as He would, and to each one of seeds its proper body.” If then it be God that builds our bodies, God 
that builds our members, and our bodies are the temple of the Holy Ghost, doubt not that the Holy Ghost 
is God. And do not add as it were a third God; because Father and Son and Holy Ghost is One God. So 
believe ye. 


14. It follows after commendation of the Trinity, “The Holy Church.” God is pointed out, and His temple. 
“For the temple of God is holy,” says the Apostle, “which (temple) are ye.” This same is the holy Church, 
the one Church, the true Church, the catholic Church, fighting against all heresies: fight, it can: be fought 
down, it cannot. As for heresies, they went all out of it, like as unprofitable branches pruned from the 
vine: but itself abideth in its root, in its Vine, in its charity. “The gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 


15. “Forgiveness of sins.” Ye have [this article of] the Creed perfectly in you when ye receive Baptism. Let 
none say, “I have done this or that sin: perchance that is not forgiven me.” What hast thou done? How 
great a sin hast thou done? Name any heinous thing thou hast committed, heavy, horrible, which thou 
shudderest even to think of: have done what thou wilt: hast thou killed Christ? There is not than that deed 
any worse, because also than Christ there is nothing better. What a dreadful thing is it to kill Christ! Yet 
the Jews killed Him, and many afterwards believed on Him and drank His blood: they are forgiven the sin 
which they committed. When ye have been baptized, hold fast a good life in the commandments of God, 
that ye may guard your Baptism even unto the end. I do not tell you that ye will live here without sin; but 
they are venial, without which this life is not. For the sake of all sins was Baptism provided; for the sake of 
light sins, without which we cannot be, was prayer provided. What hath the Prayer? “Forgive us our debts, 
as we also forgive our debtors.” Once for all we have washing in Baptism, every day we have washing in 
prayer. Only, do not commit those things for which ye must needs be separated from Christ’s body: which 
be far from you! For those whom ye have seen doing penance, have committed heinous things, either 
adulteries or some enormous crimes: for these they do penance. Because if theirs had been light sins, to 
blot out these daily prayer would suffice. 


16. In three ways then are sins remitted in the Church; by Baptism, by prayer, by the greater humility of 
penance; yet God doth not remit sins but to the baptized. The very sins which He remits first, He remits 
not but to the baptized. When? when they are baptized. The sins which are after remitted upon prayer, 
upon penance, to whom He remits, it is to the baptized that He remitteth. For how can they say, “Our 
Father,” who are not yet born sons? The Catechumens, so long as they be such, have upon them all their 
sins. If Catechumens, how much more Pagans? how much more heretics? But to heretics we do not 
change their baptism. Why? because they have baptism in the same way as a deserter has the soldier’s 
mark: just so these also have Baptism; they have it, but to be condemned thereby, not crowned. And yet if 
the deserter himself, being amended, begin to do duty as a soldier, does any man dare to change his 
mark? 


17. We believe also “the resurrection of the flesh,” which went before in Christ: that the body too may 
have hope of that which went before in its Head. The Head of the Church, Christ: the Church, the body of 
Christ. Our Head is risen, ascended into heaven: where the Head, there also the members. In what way 
the resurrection of the flesh? Lest any should chance to think it like as Lazarus’s resurrection, that thou 
mayest know it to be not so, it is added, “Into life everlasting.” God regenerate you! God preserve and 
keep you! God bring you safe unto Himself, Who is the Life Everlasting. Amen. 


MORAL TREATISES OF SAINT AUGUSTIN 


On Continence 


DE CONTINENTIA. 
TRANSLATED BY REV. C. L. CORNISH, M.A., OF EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


ST. Augustin speaks of his work On Continence in Ep. 231, Ad Darium Comitem. [See vol. 1. of this 
edition, p. 584.—P.S.] Possidius, Ind. c. 10, mentions it, and it is cited in the Collectanea of Bede or Florus, 
and by Eugypius. Erasmus is therefore wrong in ascribing it to Hugo on the ground of the style, which is 
not unlike that of the earlier discourses. It is evidently a discourse, and probably for that reason unnoticed 
in the Retractations. The Manichaean heresy is impugned after the manner of his early works.—(Abridged 
from Benedictine ed. vol. vi.) 


1. It is difficult to treat of the virtue of the soul, which is called Continence, in a manner fully suitable and 
worthy; but He, whose great gift this virtue is, will help our littleness under the burden of so great a 
weight. For He, who bestows it upon His faithful ones when they are continent, Himself gives discourse of 
it to His ministers when they speak. Lastly, of so great a matter purposing to speak what Himself shall 
grant, in the first place we say and prove that Continence is the gift of God. We have it written in the Book 
of Wisdom, that no one can be continent, unless God grant it. But the Lord, concerning that greater and 
more glorious Continence itself, whereby there is continence from the marriage bond, says, “Not all can 
receive this saying, but they to whom it is given.” And since marriage chastity also itself cannot be 
guarded, unless there be Continence from unlawful intercourse, the Apostle declared both to be the gift of 
God, when He spake of both lives, that is, both that of marriage and that without marriage, saying, “I 
would that all men were so as myself; but each hath his own gift from God; one in this manner, another in 
that manner.” 


2. And lest it should seem that necessary Continence was to be hoped for from the Lord only in respect of 
the lust of the lower parts of the flesh, it is also sung in the Psalm; “Set, O Lord, a watch to my mouth, and 
a door of Continence around my lips.” But in this witness of the divine speech, if we understand “mouth” 
as we ought to understand it, we perceive how great a gift of God Continence there set is. Forsooth it is 
little to contain the mouth of the body, lest any thing burst forth thence, which is not for the better, 
through the sound of the voice. For there is, within, the mouth of the heart, where he, who spake these 
words, and wrote them for us to speak, desired of the Lord that the watch and door of Continence should 
be set for him. For many things we say not with the mouth of the body, and cry aloud with the heart: but 
there goes forth from the mouth of the body no word of any thing, whereof there is silence in the heart. 
Therefore what flows not forth thence, sounds not abroad: but what flows forth thence, if it be evil, 
although it move not the tongue, defiles the soul. Therefore Continence must be set there, where the 
conscience even of them who are silent speaks. For it is brought to pass by means of the door of 
Continence, that there go not forth thence that, which, even when the lips of the flesh are closed, pollutes 
the life of him that hath the thought. 


3. Lastly, to show more plainly the inner mouth, which by these words he meant, after having said, “Set a 
watch, O Lord, to my mouth, and a door of Continence around my lips,” he added straightway, “Cause not 
my heart to fall aside into evil words.” The falling aside of the heart, what is it but the consent? For he 
hath not yet spoken, whosoever in his heart hath with no falling aside of the heart consented unto 
suggestions that meet him of each several thing that is seen. But, if he hath consented, he hath already 
spoken in his heart, although he hath not uttered sound by the mouth; although he hath not done with 
hand or any part whatever of the body, yet hath he done what in his thought he hath already determined 
that he is to do: guilty by the divine laws, although hidden to human senses; the word having been spoken 
in the heart, no deed having been committed through the body. But in no case would he have moved the 
limb without, in a deed, the beginning of which deed had not gone before within in word. For it is no lie 
that is written, that “the beginning of every work is a word.” Forsooth men do many things with mouth 
closed, tongue quiet, voice bridled; but yet they do nothing by work of the body, which they have not 
before spoken in the heart. And through this since there are many sins in inward sayings which are not in 
outward deeds, whereas there are none in outward deeds, which do not go before in inward sayings, there 
will be purity of innocence from both, if the door of Continence be set around the inward lips. 


4. For which cause our Lord Himself also with His own mouth saith, “Cleanse what are within, and what 
are without will be clean.” And, also, in another place, when He was refuting the foolish speeches of the 
Jews, in that they spake evil against His disciples, eating with unwashen hands; “Not what entereth into 
the mouth,” said He, “defileth the man: but what cometh forth out of the mouth, that defileth the man.” 
Which sentence, if the whole of it be taken of the mouth of the body, is absurd. For neither doth vomit 
defile him, whom food defileth not. Forsooth food entereth into the mouth, vomit proceedeth forth out of 
the mouth. But without doubt the former words relate to the mouth of the flesh, where He says, “Not what 


entereth into the mouth defileth the man,” but the latter words to the mouth of the heart, where He saith, 
“But what proceedeth forth out of the mouth, this defileth the man.” Lastly, when the Apostle Peter sought 
of Him an explanation of this as of a parable, He answered, “Are ye also yet without understanding? 
understand ye not, that whatsoever entereth into the mouth, goeth into the belly, and is cast out into the 
draught?” Here surely we perceive the mouth of the flesh, into which the food enters. But in what He next 
adds, in order that we might recognize the mouth of the heart, the slowness of our heart would not follow, 
did not the Truth deign to walk even with the slow. For He saith, “But what things go forth from the 
mouth, go out of the heart;” as though He should say, When you hear it said “from the mouth,” understand 
“from the heart.” I say both, but I set forth one by the other. The inner man hath an inner mouth, and this 
the inner ear discerns: what things go forth from this mouth, go out of the heart, and they defile the man. 
Then having left the term mouth, which may be understood also of the body, He shows more openly what 
He is saying. “For from the heart go out,” saith He, “evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, blasphemies; these are what defile the man.” There is surely no one of those evils, 
which can be committed also by the members of the body, but that the evil thoughts go before and defile 
the man, although something hinder the sinful and wicked deeds of the body from following. For if, 
because power is not given, the hand is free from the murder of a man, is the heart of the murderer 
forsooth therefore clean from sin? Or if she be chaste, whom one unchaste wishes to commit adultery 
with, hath he on that account failed to commit adultery with her in his heart? Or if the harlot be not found 
in the brothel, doth he, who seeks her, on that account fail to commit fornication in his heart? Or if time 
and place be wanting to one who wishes to hurt his neighbor by a lie, hath he on that account failed 
already to speak false witness with his inner mouth? Or if any one fearing men, dare not utter aloud 
blasphemy with tongue of flesh, is he on this account guiltless of this crime, who saith in his heart, “There 
is no God.” Thus all the other evil deeds of men, which no motion of the body performs, of which no sense 
of the body is conscious, have their own secret criminals, who are also polluted by consent alone in 
thought, that is, by evil words of the inner mouth. Into which he (the Psalmist) fearing lest his heart 
should fall aside, asks of the Lord that the door of Continence be set around the lips of this mouth, to 
contain the heart, that it fall not aside into evil words: but contain it, by not suffering thought to proceed 
to consent: for thus, according to the precept of the Apostle, sin reigneth not in our mortal body, nor do 
we yield our members as weapons of unrighteousness unto sin. From fulfilling which precept they are 
surely far removed, who on this account turn not their members to sin, because no power is allowed them; 
and if this be present, straightway by the motions of their members, as of weapons, they show, who 
reigneth in them within. Wherefore so far as is in themselves, they yield their members weapons of 
unrighteousness unto sin; because this is what they wish, which for this reason they yield not, because 
they are not able. 


5. And on this account that, which, the parts that beget being bridled by modesty, is most chiefly and 
properly to be called Continence, is violated by no transgression, if the higher Continence, concerning 
which we have been some time speaking, be preserved in the heart. For this reason the Lord, after He had 
said, “For from the heart go forth evil thoughts,” then went on to add what it is that belongs to evil 
thoughts, “murders, adulteries,” and the rest. He spake not of all; but, having named certain by way of 
instance, He taught that we are to understand others also. Of which there is no one that can take place, 
unless an evil thought have gone before, whereby that is prepared within which is done without, and 
going forth out of the mouth of the heart already defiles the man, although, through no power being 
granted, it be not done without by means of the members of the body. When therefore a door of 
Continence hath been set in the mouth of the heart, whence go out all that defile the man, if nothing such 
be permitted to go out thence, there followeth a purity, wherein now the conscience may rejoice; although 
there be not as yet that perfection, wherein Continence shall not strive with vice. But now, so long as “the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh,” it is enough for us not to consent unto the 
evils which we feel in us. But, when that consent takes place, then there goeth out of the mouth of the 
heart what defileth the man. But when through Continence consent is withheld, the evil of the lust of the 
flesh, against which the lust of the spirit fights, is not suffered to harm. 


6. But it is one thing to fight well, which now is, when the strife of death is resisted; another thing not to 
have an adversary, which will then be, when death, “the last enemy,” shall be destroyed. For Continence 
also itself, when it curbs and restrains lusts, at once both seeks the good unto the immortality of which we 
aim, and rejects the evil with which in this mortality we contend. Of the one it is forsooth the lover and 
beholder, but of the other both the enemy and witness: both seeking what becomes, and fleeing what 
misbecomes. Assuredly Continence would not labor in curbing lusts, if we had no wishes contrary to what 
is becoming, if there were no opposition on the part of evil lust unto our good will. The Apostle cries 
aloud, “I know,” saith he, “that there dwelleth not in me, that is in my flesh, good. For to will lieth near to 
me, but to accomplish good I find not.” For now good can be done, so far as that there be no assent given 
unto evil lust: but good will be accomplished, when the evil lust itself shall come to an end. And also the 
same teacher of the Gentiles cries aloud, “I take pleasure together with the law of God after the inner 
man: but I see another law in my members, warring against the law of my mind.” 


7. This conflict none experience in themselves, save such as war on the side of the virtues, and war down 
the vices: nor doth any thing storm the evil of lust, save the good of Continence. But there are, who, being 
utterly ignorant of the law of God, account not evil lusts among their enemies, and through wretched 
blindness being slaves to them, over and above think themselves also blessed, by satisfying them rather 


than taming them. But whoso through the Law have come to know them, (“For through the Law is the 
knowledge of sin,” and, “Lust,” saith he, “I knew not, unless the Law should say, Thou shalt not lust after,” 
and yet are overcome by their assault, because they live under the Law, whereby what is good is 
commanded, but not also given: they live not under Grace, which gives through the Holy Spirit what is 
commanded through the Law: unto these the Law therefore entered, that in them the offense might 
abound. The prohibition increased the lust, and made it unconquered: that there might be transgression 
also, which without the Law was not, although there was sin, “For where there is not Law, neither is there 
transgression.” Thus the Law, Grace not helping, forbidding sin, became over and above the strength of 
sin; whence the Apostle saith, “The Law is the strength of sin.” Nor is it to be wondered at, that man’s 
weakness even from the good Law added strength to evil, whilst it trusts to fulfill the Law itself of its own 
strength. Forsooth being ignorant of the righteousness of God, which He gives unto the weak, and wishing 
to establish his own, of which the weak is void, he was not made subject to the righteousness of God, 
reprobate and proud. But if the Law, as a schoolmaster, lead unto Grace one made an offender, as though 
for this purpose more grievously wounded, that he may desire a Physician; against the baneful sweetness, 
whereby lust prevailed, the Lord gives a sweetness that worketh good, that by it Continence may the more 
delight, and “our land giveth her fruit,” whereby the soldier is fed, who by the help of the Lord wars down 
sin. 


8. Such soldiers the Apostolic trumpet enkindles for battle with that sound, “Therefore let not,” saith he, 
“sin reign in your mortal body to obey its lusts; nor yield your members weapons of unrighteousness unto 
sin; but yield yourselves unto God, as living in place of dead, and your members weapons of righteousness 
unto God. For sin shall not rule over you. For ye are not under the law, but under Grace.” And in another 
place, “Therefore,” saith he, “brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live after the flesh. For if ye 
shall live after the flesh, ye shall die; but if by the Spirit ye shall mortify the deeds of the flesh, ye shall 
live. For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God.” This therefore is the business in 
hand, so long as this our mortal life under Grace lasts, that sin, that is the lust of sin, (for this he in this 
place calls by the name of sin,) reign not in this our mortal body. But it is then shown to reign, if 
obedience be yielded to its desires. There is therefore in us lust of sin, which must not be suffered to 
reign; there are its desires, which we must not obey, lest obeying it reign over us. Wherefore let not lust 
usurp our members, but let Continence claim them for herself; that they be weapons of righteousness 
unto God, that they be not weapons of unrighteousness unto sin; for thus sin shall not rule over us. For we 
are not under the Law, which indeed commandeth what is good yet giveth it not: but we are under Grace, 
which, making us to love that which the Law commands, is able to rule over the free. 


9. And also, when he exhorts us, that we live not after the flesh, lest we die, but that by the Spirit we 
mortify the deeds of the flesh, that we may live; surely the trumpet which sounds, shows the war in which 
we are engaged, and enkindles us to contend keenly, and to do our enemies to death, that we be not done 
to death by them. But who those enemies are, it hath set forth plainly enough. For those are they, whom it 
willed should be done to death by us, that is to say, the works of the flesh. For so it saith, “But if by the 
Spirit ye shall mortify the deeds of the flesh, ye shall live.” And in order that we may know what these are, 
let us hear the same in like manner writing unto the Galatians, and saying, “But the works of the flesh are 
manifest, which are, fornications, uncleannesses, luxuries, idolatry, witchcrafts, hatreds, contentions, 
emulations, wraths, strifes, heresies, envyings, drunkennesses, revellings, and such like; of which I 
foretell to you, as I have foretold, that they who do such things shall not possess the kingdom of God.” For 
the very war there also was he showing, that he should speak of these, and unto the death-doing of these 
enemies was he calling up the soldiers of Christ by the same heavenly and spiritual trumpet. For he had 
said above, “But I say, walk in the Spirit, and perform ye not the lusts of the flesh. For the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh. For these are opposed one to the other, that ye do not 
what ye would. But if ye are led by the Spirit, ye are not under the Law.” Therefore being set under Grace, 
he would have them have that conflict against the works of the flesh. And in order to point out these 
works of the flesh, he added what I have mentioned above. “But the works of the flesh are manifest, which 
are, fornications,” and the rest, whether what he mentioned, or whether what he admonished were to be 
understood, chiefly as he added, “and such like.” Lastly, in this battle, against what is in a manner the 
carnal army leading forth as it were another spiritual line, “But the fruit of the Spirit is,” saith he, 
“charity, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faith, gentleness, continence; against such there is 
no law.” He saith not “against these,” lest they should be thought to be alone: although even were he to 
say this, we ought to understand all, whatever goods of the same kind we could think of: but he saith, 
“against such,” that is to say, both these and whatsoever are such like. However, in that among the goods 
of which he made mention, he set Continence in the last place, (concerning which we have now 
undertaken to treat, and on account of which we have already said much,) he willed that it should in an 
especial manner cleave to our minds. Forsooth this same is of great avail in this case, wherein the Spirit 
lusteth against the flesh; forasmuch as in a certain way it crucifies the lusts of the flesh. Whence, after the 
Apostle had thus spoken, he added straightway, “But they who are Jesus Christ’s have crucified their own 
flesh, with the passions and lusts.” This is the acting of Continence: thus the works of the flesh are done 
to death. But they do to death those, whom falling away from Continence lust draweth into consent to do 
such works. 


10. But in order that we fall not away from Continence, we ought to watch specially against those snares 
of the suggestions of the devil, that we presume not of our own strength. For, “Cursed is every one that 


setteth his hope in man.” And who is he, but man? We cannot therefore truly say that he setteth not his 
hope in man, who setteth it in himself. For this also, to “live after man,” what is it but to “live after the 
flesh?” Whoso therefore is tempted by such a suggestion, let him hear, and, if he have any Christian 
feeling, let him tremble. Let him hear, I say, “If ye shall live after the flesh, ye shall die.” 


11. But some one will say to me that it is one thing to live after man, another thing to live after the flesh; 
because man forsooth is a rational creature, and there is in him a rational soul, whereby he differs from 
the beast: but the flesh is the lowest and earthly part of man, and thus to live after it is faulty: and for this 
reason, he who lives after man, assuredly lives not after the flesh, but rather after that part of man, 
whereby he is man, that is, after the spirit of the mind whereby he excels the beasts. But this discussion is 
perhaps of some force in the schools of philosophers: but we, in order to understand the Apostle of Christ, 
ought to observe in what manner the Christian books are used to speak; at any rate it is the belief of all of 
us, to whom to live is Christ, that Man was taken unto Himself by the Word of God, not surely without a 
rational soul, as certain heretics will have it; and yet we read, “The Word was made flesh.” What is to be 
here understood by “flesh,” but Man? “And all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” What can be 
understood, but all men? “Unto Thee shall all flesh come.” What is it, but all men? “Thou hast given unto 
Him power over all flesh.” What is it, but all men? “Of the works of the Law shall no flesh be justified.” 
What is it, but no man shall be justified? And this the same Apostle in another place confessing more 
plainly saith, “Man shall not be justified of the works of the Law.” The Corinthians also he rebukes, saying, 
“Are ye not carnal, and walk after man?” After he had called them carnal, he saith not, ye walk after the 
flesh, but after man, forasmuch as by this also what would he have understood, but after the flesh? For 
surely if to walk, that is, to live, after the flesh deserved blame, but after man deserved praise, he would 
not say by way of rebuke, “ye walk after man.” Let man recognize the reproach; let him change his 
purpose, let him shun destruction. Hear thou man: walk not thou after man, but after Him Who made 
man. Fall not thou away from Him Who made thee, even unto thyself. For a man said, who yet lived not 
after man, “Not that we are sufficient to think any thing from ourselves, as though of ourselves: but our 
sufficiency is of God.” Consider if he lived after man, who spake these things with truth. Therefore the 
Apostle, admonishing man not to live after man, restores man to God. But whoso liveth not after man, but 
after God, assuredly liveth not even after himself, because himself also is a man. But he is therefore said 
also to live after the flesh, when he so lives; because also when the flesh alone hath been named, man is 
understood, as we have already shown: just as when the soul alone hath been named, man is understood: 
whence it is said, “Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers,” that is, every man; and, “Seventy- 
five souls went down into Egypt with Jacob,” that is, seventy-five men. Therefore live thou not after 
thyself, O man: thou hadst thence perished, but thou wast sought. Live not then, I say, after thyself, O 
man; thou hadst thence perished, but thou wast found. Accuse not thou the nature of the flesh, when you 
hear it said, “If ye shall live after the flesh, ye shall die.” For thus could it be said, and most truly could it, 
If ye shall live after yourselves ye shall die. For the devil hath not flesh, and yet, because he would live 
after himself, “he abode not in the truth.” What wonder therefore, if, living after himself, “when he 
speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own,” which the Truth spake truly of him. 


12. When, therefore, you hear it said, “Sin shall not reign over you;” have not thou confidence of thyself, 
that sin reign not over thee, but of Him, unto Whom a certain Saint saith in prayer, “Direct my paths after 
Thy Word, and let no iniquity have dominion over me.” For lest haply, after that we had heard, “sin shall 
not reign over you,” we should lift up ourselves, and lay this to our own strength, straightway the Apostle 
saw this, and added, “For ye are not under the Law, but under Grace.” Therefore, Grace causeth that sin 
reign not over you. Do not thou, therefore, have confidence of thyself, lest it thence reign much more over 
thee. And, when we hear it said, “If by the Spirit ye shall mortify the deeds of the flesh, ye shall live,” let 
us not lay this so great good unto our own spirit, as though of itself it can do this. For, in order that we 
should not entertain that carnal sense, the spirit being dead rather than that which putteth others to 
death, straightway he added, “For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God.” 
Therefore that by our spirit we may mortify the works of the flesh, we are led by the Spirit of God, Who 
gives Continence, whereby to curb, tame, overcome lust. 


13. In this so great conflict, wherein man under Grace lives, and when, being aided, he fights well, 
rejoices in the Lord with trembling, there yet are not wanting even to valiant warriors, and mortifiers 
however unconquered of the works of the flesh, some wounds of sins, for the healing of which they may 
say daily, “Forgive us our debts:” against the same vices, and against the devil the prince and king of 
vices, striving with much greater watchfulness and keenness by the very prayer, that his deadly 
suggestions avail not aught, whereby he further urges the sinner to excuse rather than accuse his own 
sins; and thus those wounds not only be not healed, but also, although they were not deadly, yet may be 
pressed home to grievous and fatal harm. And here therefore there is need of a more cautious Continence, 
whereby to restrain the proud appetite of man; whereby he is self-pleased, and unwilling to be found 
worthy of blame, and disdains, when he sins, to be convicted that he himself has sinned; not with healthful 
humility taking upon him to accuse himself, but rather with fatal arrogance seeking to find an excuse. In 
order to restrain this pride, he, whose words I have already set down above, and, as I could, commended, 
sought Continence from the Lord. For, after that he had said, “Set, O Lord, a watch to my mouth, and a 
door of Continence around my lips. Make not my heart to fall aside unto evil words;” explaining more 
clearly whereof he spake this, he saith, “to make excuses in sins.” For what more evil than these words, 
whereby the evil man denies that he is evil, although convicted of an evil work, which he cannot deny. And 


since he cannot hide the deed, or say that it is well done, and still sees that it is clear that it was done by 
him, he seeks to refer to another what he hath done, as though he could remove thence what he hath 
deserved. Being unwilling that himself be guilty, he rather adds to his guilt, and by excusing, not accusing, 
his own sins, he knows not that he is putting from him, not punishment, but pardon. For before human 
judges, forasmuch as they may be deceived, it seems to profit somewhat for the time, to cleanse as it were 
what hath been done amiss by any deceit whatever; but before God, Who cannot be deceived, we are to 
use, not a deceitful defense, but a true confession of sins. 


14. And some indeed, who are used to excuse their own sins, complain that they are driven to sin by fate, 
as though the stars had decreed this, and heaven had first sinned by decreeing such, in order that man 
should after sin by committing such, and thus had rather impute their sin to fortune: who think that all 
things are driven to and fro by chance accidents, and yet contend that this their wisdom and assertion is 
not of chance rashness, but of ascertained reason. What madness then is it, to lay to reason their 
discussions, and to make their actions subject to accidents! Others refer to the devil the whole of what 
they do ill: and will not have even a share with him, whereas they may suspect whether he by hidden 
suggestions hath persuaded them to evil, and on the other hand cannot doubt that they have consented to 
those suggestions, from whatever source they have come. There are also they who extend their defense of 
self unto an accusation of God, wretched by the divine judgment, but blasphemers by their own madness. 
For against Him they bring in from a contrary principle a substance of evil rebelling, which He could not 
have resisted, had He not blended with that same that was rebelling a portion of His own Substance and 
Nature, for it to contaminate and corrupt; and they say that they then sin when the nature of evil prevails 
over the nature of God. This is that most unclean madness of the Manichaeans, whose devilish devices the 
undoubted truth most easily overthrows; which confesses that the nature of God is incapable of 
contamination and corruption. But what wicked contamination and corruption do they not deserve to have 
believed of them, by whom God, Who is good in the very highest degree, and in a way that admits not of 
comparison, is believed to be capable of contamination and corruption? 


15. And there are also they who in excuse of their sins so accuse God, as to say that sins are pleasing to 
Him. For, if they were displeasing, say they, surely by His most Almighty power He would by no means 
suffer them to take place. As though indeed God suffered sins to be unpunished, even in the case of those 
whom by remission of sins He frees from eternal punishment! No one forsooth receives pardon of more 
grievous punishment due, unless he hath suffered some punishment, be it what it may, although far less 
than what was due: and the fullness of mercy is so conveyed, as that the justice also of discipline is not 
abandoned. For also sin, which seems unavenged, hath its own attendant punishment, so that there is no 
one but by reason of what he hath done either suffers pain from bitterness, or suffers not through 
blindness. As therefore you say, Why doth He permit those things, if they are displeasing? so I say, Why 
doth He punish them, if they are pleasing? And thus, as I confess that those things would not take place at 
all, unless they were permitted by the Almighty, so confess thou that what are punished by the Just One 
ought not to be done; in order that, by not doing what He punishes, we may deserve to learn of Him, why 
He permits to exist what He punishes. For, as it is written, “solid food is for the perfect,” wherein they 
who have made good progress already understand, that it pertained rather unto the Almighty power of 
God, to allow the existence of evils coming from the free choice of the will. So great forsooth is His 
Almighty goodness, as that even of evil He can make good, either by pardoning, or by healing, or by fitting 
and turning unto the profit of the pious, or even by most justly taking vengeance. For all these are good, 
and most worthy a good and Almighty God: and yet they are not made save of evils. What therefore better, 
what more Almighty, than He, Who, whereas He maketh no evil, even of evils maketh well? They who have 
done ill cry unto Him, “Forgive us our debts;” He hears, He pardons. Their own evils have hurt the 
sinners; He helps and heals their sicknesses. The enemies of His people rage; of their rage He makes 
martyrs. Lastly, also, He condemns those, whom He judges worthy of condemnation; although they suffer 
their own evils, yet He doeth what is good. For what is just cannot but be good, and assuredly as sin is 
unjust, so the punishment of sin is just. 


16. But God wanted not power to make man such as that he should not be able to sin: but He chose rather 
to make him such, as that it should lie in his power to sin, if he would; not to sin, if he would not; 
forbidding the one, enjoining the other; that it might be to him first a good desert not to sin, and after a 
just reward not to be able to sin. For such also at the last will He makes His Saints, as to be without all 
power to sin. Such forsooth even now hath He His angels, whom in Him we so love, as to have no fear for 
any of them, lest by sinning he become a devil. And this we presume not of any just man in this mortal life. 
But we trust that all will be such in that immortal life. For Almighty God Who worketh good even of our 
evils, what good will He give, when He shall have set us free from all evils? Much may be said more fully 
and more subtilely on the good use of evil; but this is not what we have undertaken in our present 
discourse, and we must avoid in it excess of length. 


17. Now therefore let us return to that, wherefore we have said what we have. We have need of 
Continence, and we know it to be a divine gift, that our heart fall not away unto evil words, to make 
excuses in sins. But what sin is there but that we have need of Continence, to restrain it from being 
committed, since it is this very Continence which, in case it have been committed, restrains it from being 
defended by wicked pride? Universally therefore we have need of Continence, in order to turn away from 
evil. But to do good seems to pertain to another virtue, that is, to righteousness. This the sacred Psalm 


admonishes us, where we read, “Turn away from evil, and do good.” But with what end we do this, it adds 
bye and bye, saying, “Seek peace, and ensue it.” For we shall then have perfect peace, when, our nature 
cleaving inseparably to its Creator, we shall have nothing of ourselves opposed to ourselves. This our 
Saviour also Himself would have us to understand, so far as seems to me when He said, “Let your loins be 
girt, and your lamps burning.” What is it, to gird the loins? To restrain lusts, which is the work of 
continence. But to have lamps burning is to shine and glow with good works, which is the work of 
righteousness. Nor was He here silent with what end we do these things, adding and saying, “And you like 
unto men waiting for their Lord, when He cometh from the marriage.” But, when He shall have come, He 
will reward us, who have kept ourselves from those things which lust, and have done those things which 
charity hath bidden us: that we may reign in His perfect and eternal peace, without any strife of evil, and 
with the highest delight of good. 


18. All we therefore, who believe in the Living and True God, Whose Nature, being in the highest sense 
good and incapable of change, neither doth any evil, nor suffers any evil, from Whom is every good, even 
that which admits of decrease, and Who admits not at all of decrease in His own Good, Which is Himself, 
when we hear the Apostle saying, “Walk in the Spirit, and perform ye not the lusts of the flesh. For the 
flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh: For these are opposed one to another, that 
ye do not what ye would.” Far be it from us to believe, what the madness of the Manichees believes, that 
there are here shown two natures or principles contrary one to another at strife, the one nature of good, 
the other of evil. Altogether these two are both good; both the Spirit is a good, and the flesh a good: and 
man, who is composed of both, one ruling, the other obeying, is assuredly a good, but a good capable of 
change, which yet could not be made save by a Good incapable of change, by Whom was created every 
good, whether small or great; but how small soever, yet made by What is Great; and how great soever, yet 
no way to be compared with the greatness of the Maker. But in this nature of man, that is good, and well 
formed and ordered by One That is Good, there is now war, since there is not yet health. Let the sickness 
be healed, there is peace. But that sickness fault hath deserved, not nature hath had. And this fault indeed 
through the laver of regeneration the grace of God hath already remitted unto the faithful; but under the 
hands of the same Physician nature as yet striveth with its sickness. But in such a conflict victory will be 
entire soundness; and that, soundness not for a time, but for ever: wherein not only this sickness is to 
come to an end, but also none to arise after it. Wherefore the just man addresseth his soul and saith, 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His returns: Who becometh propitious to all thy iniquities, 
Who healeth all thy sicknesses.” He becometh propitious to our iniquities, when He pardons sins: He heals 
sicknesses when He restrains evil desires. He becometh propitious unto iniquities by the grant of 
forgiveness: He heals sicknesses, by the grant of continence. The one was done in Baptism to persons 
confessing; the other is done in the strife to persons contending; wherein through His help we are to 
overcome our disease. Even now the one is done, when we are heard, saying, “Forgive us our debts;” but 
the other, when we are heard, saying, “Lead us not into temptation. For every one is tempted,” saith the 
Apostle James, “being drawn away and enticed by his own lust.” And against this fault there is sought the 
help of medicine from Him, Who can heal all such sicknesses, not by the removal of a nature that is alien 
from us, but in the renewal of our own nature. Whence also the above-mentioned Apostle saith not, “Every 
one is tempted” by lust, but added, “by his own:” that he who hears this may understand, how he ought to 
cry, “I said, Lord, have mercy upon me, heal my soul, for I have sinned against Thee.” For it would not 
have needed healing, had it not corrupted itself by sinning, so that its own flesh should lust against it, that 
is, itself should be opposed to itself, on that side, wherein in the flesh it was made sick. 


19. For the flesh lusts after nothing save through the soul, but the flesh is said to lust against the spirit, 
when the soul with fleshly lust wrestles against the spirit. This whole are we: and the flesh itself, which on 
the departure of the soul dies, the lowest part of us is not put away as what we are to flee from, but is laid 
aside as what we are to receive again, and, after having received it, never again to leave. But “there is 
sown an animal body, there shall rise again a spiritual body.” Then from that time the flesh will not lust 
after any thing against the spirit, when as itself also shall be called spiritual, forasmuch as not only 
without any opposition, but also without any need of bodily aliment, it shall be for ever made subject unto 
the spirit, to be quickened by Christ. Therefore these two things, which are now opposed the one to the 
other within us, since we exist in both, let us pray and endeavor that they may agree. For we ought not to 
think the one of them an enemy, but the fault, whereby the flesh lusteth against the spirit: and this, when 
healed, will itself cease to exist, and either substance will be safe, and no strife between either. Let us 
hear the Apostle; “I know,” saith he, “that there dwelleth not in me, that is, in my flesh, any good.” This 
certainly he saith; that the fault of the flesh, in a good thing, is not good; and, when this shall have ceased 
to exist, it will be flesh, but it will not be now corrupted or faulty flesh. And yet that this pertains to our 
nature the same teacher shows, by saying, first, “I know that there dwelleth not in me,” in order to 
expound which, he added, “that is, in my flesh, any good.” Therefore he saith that his flesh is himself. It is 
not then itself that is our enemy: and when its faults are resisted, itself is loved, because itself is cared 
for; “For no one ever hated his own flesh,” as the Apostle himself saith. And in another place he saith, “So 
then I myself with the mind serve the Law of God, but with the flesh the Law of sin.” Let them hear that 
have ears. “So then I myself;” I with the mind, I with the flesh, but “with the mind I serve the Law of God, 
but with the flesh the law of sin.” How “with the flesh the law of sin?” was it at all by consenting unto 
fleshly lust? Far be it! but by having there motions of desires which he would not have, and yet had. But, 
by not consenting to them, with the mind he served the Law of God, and kept his members from becoming 
weapons of sins. 


20. There are therefore in us evil desires, by consenting not unto which we live not ill: there are in us 
lusts of sins, by obeying not which we perfect not evil, but by having them do not as yet perfect good. The 
Apostle shows both, that neither is good here perfected, where evil is so lusted after, nor evil here 
perfected, whereas such lust is not obeyed. The one forsooth he shows, where he says, “To will is present 
with me, but to perfect good is not;” the other, where he says, “Walk in the Spirit, and perfect not the lusts 
of the flesh.” For neither in the former place doth he say that to do good is not with him, but “to perfect,” 
nor here doth he say, Have not “lusts of the flesh,” but “perfect not.” Therefore there take place in us evil 
lusts, when that pleases which is not lawful; but they are not perfected, when evil lusts are restrained by 
the mind serving the Law of God. And good takes place, when that, which wrongly pleases, takes not 
place through the good delight prevailing. But the perfection of good is not fulfilled, so long as by the 
flesh serving the law of sin, evil lust entices, and, although it be restrained, is yet moved. For there would 
be no need for it to be restrained, were it not moved. There will be at some time also the perfection of 
good, when the destruction of evil: the one will be highest, the other will be no more. And if we think that 
this is to be hoped for in this mortal state, we are deceived. For it shall be then, when death shall not be; 
and it shall be there, where shall be life eternal. For in that world, and in that kingdom, there shall be 
highest good, no evil: when there shall be, and where there shall be, highest love of wisdom, no labor of 
continence. Therefore the flesh is not evil, if it be void of evil, that is, of fault, whereby man was rendered 
faulty, not made ill, but himself making. For on either part, that is, both soul and body, being made good 
by the good God, himself made the evil, whereby he was made evil. From the guilt of which evil being 
already also set free through forgiveness, that he may not think what he hath done to be light, he yet wars 
with his own fault through continence. But far be it that there be any faults in such as reign in that peace 
which shall be hereafter; since in this state of war there are lessened daily in such as make progress, not 
sins only, but the very lusts also, with which, by not consenting, we strive, and by consenting unto which 
we sin. 


21. That, therefore, the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, that there dwelleth not in our flesh good, that the 
law in our members is opposed to the law of the mind, is not a mingling of two natures caused of contrary 
principles, but a division of one against itself caused through desert of sin. We were not so in Adam, 
before that nature, having listened to and followed its deceiver, had despised and offended its Creator: 
that is, not the former life of man created, but the latter punishment of man condemned. From which 
condemnation when set free by Grace, through Jesus Christ, being free they contend with their 
punishment, having received not as yet full salvation, but already a pledge of salvation: but when not set 
free, they are both guilty by reason of sins, and involved in punishments. But after this life for the guilty 
there will remain for ever punishment for their crime: for the free there will no more remain for ever 
either crime or punishment: but the good substances, spirit and flesh, will continue for ever, which God, 
Who is good, and incapable of change, created good although capable of change. But they will continue 
having been changed for the better, never from this time to be changed for the worse: all evil being utterly 
destroyed, both what man hath unjustly done, and what he hath justly suffered. And, these two kinds of 
evil perishing utterly, whereof the one is of iniquity going before, the other of unhappiness following after, 
the will of man will be upright without any depravity. There it will be clear and plain to all, what now 
many of the faithful believe, few understand, that evil is not a substance: but that, as a wound in a body, 
so in a substance, which hath made itself faulty, it hath begun to exist, when the disease hath commenced, 
and ceaseth to exist in it, when the healing hath been perfected. Therefore, all evil having arisen from us, 
and having been destroyed in us, our good also having been increased and perfected unto the height of 
most happy incorruption and immortality, of what kind shall either of our substances be? forasmuch as 
now, in this corruption and mortality, when as yet “the corruptible body weigheth down the soul;” and, 
what the Apostle saith, “the body is dead by reason of sin;” yet the same himself beareth such witness 
unto our flesh, that is, to our lowest and earthly part, as to say, what I made mention of a little above, “No 
one ever hated his own flesh.” And to add straightway, “but nourisheth and cherisheth it, as also Christ 
the Church.” 


22. I say not, therefore, with what error, but with what utter madness, do the Manichees attribute our 
flesh to some, I know not what, fabled “race of darkness,” which they will have hath had its own nature 
without any beginning ever evil: whereas the true teacher exhorts men to love their own wives by the 
pattern of their own flesh, and exhorts them unto this very thing by the pattern also of Christ and the 
Church. Lastly, we must call to mind the whole place itself of the Epistle of the Apostle, relating greatly 
unto the matter in hand. “Husbands,” saith he, “love your wives, as Christ also loved the Church, and 
delivered Himself up for it, that He might sanctify it, cleansing it by the laver of the water in the word: 
that He might set forth unto Himself a glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing, but 
that it may be holy and unspotted. So,” saith he, “husbands also ought to love their own wives, as their 
own bodies. Whoso loveth his own wife, loveth himself.” Then he added, what we have already made 
mention of, “For no man ever hated his own flesh, but nourisheth it, and cherisheth it; as also Christ the 
Church.” What saith the madness of most impure impiety in answer to these things? What say ye in 
answer to these things, ye Manichees; ye who wish to bring in upon us, as if out of the Epistles of the 
Apostles, two natures without beginning, one of good, the other of evil: and will not listen to the Epistles 
of the Apostles, that they may correct you from that sacrilegious perverseness? As ye read, “The flesh 
lusteth against the spirit,” and, “There dwelleth not in my flesh any good;” so read ye, “No one ever hated 
his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it, as also Christ the Church.” As ye read, “I see another law 
in my members, opposed to the law of my mind;” so read ye, “As Christ loved the Church, so also ought 


men to love their own wives, as their own bodies.” Be not ye crafty in the former witnesses of Holy 
Scripture, and deaf in this latter, and ye shall be correct in both. For, if ye receive the latter as right is, ye 
will endeavor to understand the former also as truth is. 


23. The Apostle has made known to us certain three unions, Christ and the Church, husband and wife, 
spirit and flesh. Of these the former consult for the good of the latter, the latter wait upon the former. All 
the things are good, when, in them, certain set over by way of pre-eminence, certain made subject in a 
becoming manner, observe the beauty of order. Husband and wife receive command and pattern how they 
ought to be one with another. The command is, “Let wives be subject unto their own husbands, as unto 
the Lord; because the husband is the head of the wife;” and, “Husbands, love your wives.” But there is 
given a pattern, unto wives from the Church, unto husbands from Christ: “As the Church,” saith he, “is 
subject unto Christ, so also wives unto their own husbands in all things.” In like manner also, having given 
command to husbands to love their own wives, he added a pattern, “As Christ loved the Church.” But 
husbands he exhorted to it from a lower matter also, that is, from their own body: not only from a higher, 
that is, from their Lord. For he not only saith, “Husbands, love your wives, as Christ also loved the 
Church,” which is from an higher: but he said also, “Husbands ought to love their own wives, as their own 
bodies,” which is from a lower: because both higher and lower are all good. And yet the woman received 
not pattern from the body, or flesh, to be so subject to the husband as the flesh to the spirit; but either the 
Apostle would have understood by consequence, what he omitted to state: or haply because the flesh 
lusteth against the spirit in the mortal and sick estate of this life, therefore he would not set the woman a 
pattern of subjection from it. But the men he would for this reason, because, although the spirit lusteth 
against the flesh, even in this it consults for the good of the flesh: not like as the flesh lusting against the 
spirit, by such opposition consulteth neither for the good of the spirit, nor for its own. Yet the good spirit 
would not consult for its good, whether by nourishing and cherishing its nature by forethought, or by 
resisting its faults by continence, were it not that each substance showeth God to be the Creator of each, 
even by the seemliness of this its order. What is it, therefore, that with true madness ye both boast 
yourselves to be Christians, and with so great, perverseness contend against the Christian Scriptures, 
with eyes closed, or rather put out, asserting both that Christ hath appeared unto mortals in false flesh, 
and that the Church in the soul pertains to Christ, in the body to the devil, and that the male and female 
sex are works of the devil, not of God, and that the flesh is joined unto the spirit, as an evil substance unto 
a good substance? 


24. If what we have made mention of out of the Apostolic Epistles seem to you to fall short of an answer, 
hear yet others, if ye have ears. What saith the utterly mad Manichaean of the Flesh of Christ? That it was 
not true, but false. What saith the blessed Apostle to this? “Remember that Christ Jesus rose again from 
the dead of the seed of David, according to my Gospel.” And Christ Jesus Himself saith, “Handle and see, 
that a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me to have.” How is there truth in their doctrine, which 
asserts that in the Flesh of Christ there was falsehood? How was there in Christ no evil, in Whom was so 
great a lie? Because forsooth to men over-clean true flesh is an evil, and false flesh instead of true is not 
an evil: it is an evil, true flesh of one born of the seed of David, and it is no evil, false tongue of one saying, 
“Handle, and see, that a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me to have.” Of the Church what saith 
the deceiver of men with deadly error? That on the side of souls it pertains unto Christ, on the side of 
bodies unto the devil? What to this saith the Teacher of the Gentiles in faith and truth? “Know ye not,” 
saith he, “that your bodies are members of Christ?” Of the sex of male and female what saith the son of 
perdition? That either sex is not of God, but of the devil. What to this saith the Vessel of Election? “As,” 
saith he, “the woman from out the man, so also the man through the woman: but all things of God.” Of the 
flesh what saith the unclean spirit through the Manichaean? That it is an evil substance, and not the 
creation of God, but of an enemy. What to this saith the Holy Spirit through Paul? “For as the body is one,” 
saith he, “and hath many members, but all the members of the body, being many, are one body: so also is 
Christ.” And a little after; “God hath set,” saith he, “the members, each one of them in the body, as He 
willed.” Also a little after; “God,” saith he, “hath tempered the body, giving greater honor unto that to 
which it was wanting, that there should be no schisms in the body, but that the members have the self- 
same care one for another: and whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it: or one 
member be glorified, all the members rejoice with it.” How is the flesh evil, when the souls themselves are 
admonished to imitate the peace of its members? How is it the creation of the enemy, when the souls 
themselves, which rule the bodies, take pattern from the members of the body, not to have schisms of 
enmities among themselves, in order that, what God hath granted unto the body by nature, this 
themselves also may love to have by grace? With good cause, writing to the Romans, “I beseech you,” 
saith he, “brethren, by the mercy of God, that ye present your bodies a sacrifice, living, holy, pleasing to 
God.” Without reason we contend that darkness is not light, nor light darkness, if we present a sacrifice, 
living, holy, pleasing to God, of the bodies of the “nation of darkness.” 


25. But, say they, how is the flesh by a certain likeness compared unto the Church? What! doth the Church 
lust against Christ? whereas the same Apostle said, “The Church is subject unto Christ.” Clearly the 
Church is subject unto Christ; because the spirit therefore lusteth against the flesh, that on every side the 
Church may be made subject to Christ; but the flesh lusteth against the spirit, because not as yet hath the 
Church received that peace which was promised perfect. And for this reason the Church is made subject 
unto Christ for the pledge of salvation, and the flesh lusteth against the spirit from the weakness of 
sickness. For neither were those other than members of the Church, unto whom he thus spake, “Walk in 


the spirit, and fulfill not the lusts of the flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh; for these are opposed the one to the other; that ye do not what we would.” These things were 
assuredly spoken unto the Church, which if it were not made subject unto Christ, the spirit would not in it 
lust against the flesh through continence. By reason of which they were indeed able not to perfect the 
lusts of the flesh, but through the flesh lusting against the Spirit they were not able to do the things which 
they would, that is, not even to have the very lusts of the flesh. Lastly, why should we not confess that in 
spiritual men the Church is subject unto Christ, but in carnal men yet lusteth against Christ? Did not they 
lust against Christ unto whom it was said, “Is Christ divided?” and, “I could not speak unto you as unto 
spiritual, but as unto carnal. I have given unto you milk to drink as unto babes in Christ, not meat, for ye 
were not as yet able; but not even now are ye able: for ye are still carnal. For whereas there is among you 
emulation, and strife, are ye not carnal?” Against whom doth emulation and strife lust, but against Christ? 
For these lusts of the flesh Christ healeth in His own, but loveth in none. Whence the holy Church, so long 
as it hath such members, is not yet without spot or wrinkle. To these are added those other sins also, for 
which the daily cry of the whole Church is, “Forgive us our debts:” and, that we should not think spiritual 
persons exempt from these, not any one soever of carnal persons, nor any one soever of spiritual persons 
themselves, but he, who lay on the breast of the Lord, and whom He loved before others, saith, “If we 
shall say that we have not sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” But in every sin, more in 
what is greater, less in what is less, there is an act of lust against righteousness. And of Christ it is 
written: “Who was made unto us by God, Wisdom, and Righteousness, and Sanctification, and 
Redemption.” In every sin therefore without doubt there is an act of lust against Christ. But when He, 
Who “healeth all our sicknesses,” shall have led His Church unto the promised healing of sickness, then in 
none of its members shall there be any, even the very least spot or wrinkle. Then in no way shall the flesh 
lust against the spirit, and therefore there shall be no cause why the spirit also lust against the flesh. Then 
all this conflict shall come to an end, then there shall be the highest concord of both substances; then to 
such a degree shall no one there be carnal, that even the flesh itself shall be spiritual. What therefore 
each one living after Christ doth with his flesh, whereas he both lusts against its evil lust, which he 
restrains, hereafter to be healed, which he holds, not yet healed; and yet nourisheth and cherisheth its 
good nature, since “no one ever hated his own flesh,” this also Christ doth with the Church, so far as it is 
lawful to compare lesser with greater matters. For He both represses it with rebukes, that it burst not 
being puffed up with impunity; and raises it up with consolations, that it sink not being weighed down 
with infirmity. Hence is that of the Apostle, “For if we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged; but 
when we are judged, we are rebuked of the Lord, that we be not condemned with this world.” And that in 
the Psalm, “After the multitude of my griefs in my heart, Thy consolations have gladdened my soul.” We 
are therefore then to hope for perfect soundness of our flesh without any opposition, when there shall be 
sure security of the Church of Christ without any fear. 


26. Thus much will suffice to have treated on behalf of true Continence against the Manichees deceitfully 
continent, lest the fruitful and glorious labor of Continence, when it restrains and curbs the lowest part of 
us, that is, the body, from immoderate and unlawful pleasures, be believed not healthfully to chasten, but 
hostilely to persecute. Forsooth the body is indeed different from the nature of the soul, yet is it not alien 
from the nature of man: for the soul is not made up of body, but yet man is made up of soul and body: and 
assuredly, whom God frees, He frees the whole man. Whence our Saviour Himself also took upon Him the 
whole man, having deigned to free in us all that He made. They who hold contrary to this truth, what doth 
it profit them to restrain lusts? if, that is, they restrain any. What in them can be made clean through 
Continence, whose such Continence is unclean? and which ought not to be called Continence. Forsooth to 
hold what they hold is the poison of the devil; but Continence is the gift of God. But as not every one who 
suffers any thing, or with the greatest endurance suffers any pain whatever, possesses that virtue, which 
in like manner is the gift of God, and is called Patience; for many endure many torments, in order not to 
betray either such as are wickedly privy with them in their crimes, or themselves; many in order to satiate 
glowing lusts, and to obtain, or not to abandon those things, whereunto they are bound by chain of evil 
love; many on behalf of different and destructive errors, whereby they are strongly held: of all of whom far 
be it from us to say that they have true patience: thus not every one, who contains in any thing, or who 
marvellously retrains even the very lusts of the flesh, or mind, is to be said to possess that continence, of 
the profit and beauty of which we are treating. For certain, what may seem marvellous to say, through 
incontinence contain themselves: as if a woman were to contain herself from her husband, because she 
hath sworn this to an adulterer. Certain through injustice, as if spouse yield not to spouse the due of 
sexual intercourse, because he or she is already able to overcome such appetite of the body. Also certain 
contain deceived by false faith, and hoping what is vain, and following after what is vain: among whom are 
all heretics, and whosoever under the name of religion are deceived by any error: whose continence 
would be true, if their faith also were true: but, whereas that is not to be called faith, on this account, 
because it is false; without doubt that also is unworthy the name of continence. For what? are we 
prepared to call continence, which we must truly say is the gift of God, sin? Far be from our hearts so 
hateful madness. But the blessed Apostle saith “Every thing that is not of faith is sin.” What therefore hath 
not faith, is not to be called continence. 


27. There are also they who, in doing open service to evil demons, contain from pleasures of the body, 
that, through their means, they may satisfy unlawful pleasures, the violence and glow whereof they 
contain not. Whence also, (to name one case, and pass over the rest in silence by reason of the length of 
the discourse,) certain come not near even unto their own wives, whilst, as though clean, they essay 


through magic arts to gain access unto the wives of others. O marvellous continence, nay rather, singular 
wickedness and uncleanness! For, if it were true continence, the lust of the flesh ought rather to contain 
from adultery, than, in order to commit adultery, from marriage. Forsooth marriage continence is wont to 
ease this lust of the flesh, and to check its curb but thus far, that neither in marriage itself it run riot by 
immoderate license, but that a measure be observed, either such as is due to the weakness of the spouse, 
unto whom the Apostle enjoins not this, as of command, but yields it as of permission; or such as is suited 
for the begetting of sons, which was formerly the one alone occasion of sexual intercourse to both holy 
fathers and mothers. But continence doing this, that is, moderating, and in a certain way limiting in 
married persons the lust of the flesh, and ordering in a certain way within fixed limits its unquiet and 
inordinate motion, uses well the evil of man, whom it makes and wills to make perfect good: as God uses 
even evil men, for their sake whom He perfects in goodness. 


28. Far be it therefore that we say of continence, of which Scripture saith. “And this very thing was 
wisdom, to know whose gift it was,” that even they possess it, who, by containing, either serve errors, or 
overcome any lesser desires for this purpose, that they may fulfill others, by the greatness of which they 
are overcome. But that continence which is true, coming from above, wills not to repress some evils by 
other evils, but to heal all evils by goods. And, briefly to comprehend its mode of action, it is the place of 
continence to keep watch to restrain and heal all delights whatsoever of lust, which are opposed to the 
delight of wisdom. Whence without doubt they set it within too narrow bounds, who limit it to restraining 
the lusts of the body alone: certainly they speak better, who say that it pertains to Continence to rule in 
general lust or desire. Which desire is set down as a fault, nor is it only of the body, but also of the soul. 
For, if the desire of the body be in fornications and drunkennesses; hard enmities, strifes, emulations, 
lastly, hatreds, their exercise in the pleasure of the body, and not rather in the motion and troubled states 
of the soul? Yet the Apostle called all these “works of the flesh,” whether what pertained to the soul, or 
what pertained properly to the flesh, calling forsooth the man himself by the name of the flesh. Forsooth 
they are the works of man, whatsoever are not called works of God; forasmuch as man, who does these, 
lives after himself, not after God, so far as he does these. But there are other works of man, which are 
rather to be called works of God. “For it is God,” saith the Apostle, “Who worketh in you both to will and 
to do, according to His good pleasure.” Whence also is that, “For as many as are led by the spirit of God, 
these are sons of God.” 


29. Thus the spirit of man, cleaving unto the Spirit of God, lusts against the flesh, that is, against itself: 
but for itself, in order that those motions, whether in the flesh or in the soul, after man, not after God, 
which as yet exist through the sickness man hath gotten, may be restrained by continence, that so health 
may be gotten; and man, not living after man, may now be able to say, “But I live, now not I, but there 
liveth in me Christ.” For where not I, there more happily I: and, when any evil motion after man arises, 
unto which he, who with the mind serves the Law of God, consents not, let him say that also, “Now it is 
not I that do this.” To such forsooth are said those words, which we, as partners and sharers with them, 
ought to listen to. “If ye have risen together with Christ, seek the things that are above, where Christ is 
sitting at the Right Hand of God: mind the things that are above, not what are upon earth. For ye are 
dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God: when Christ your life shall have appeared, then ye also shall 
appear with Him in glory.” Let us understand unto whom he is speaking, yea, rather, let us listen with 
more attention. For what more plain than this? what more clear? He is certainly speaking unto those, who 
had risen again with Christ, not yet surely in the flesh, but in the mind: whom he calls dead, and on this 
account the more living: for “your life,” saith he, “is hid with Christ in God.” Of such dead the speech is: 
“But I live, now not I, but there liveth in me Christ.” They therefore, whose life was hidden in God, are 
admonished and exhorted to mortify their members, which are upon the earth. For this follows, “Mortify, 
therefore, your members, which are upon the earth.” And, lest any through excess of dullness should 
think that such are to mortify the members of the body that are seen, straightway opening what it is he 
saith, “Fornication,” saith he, “uncleanness, passion, evil lust, and covetousness, which is idolatry.” But is 
it so to be believed, that they, who were already dead, and their life hidden with Christ in God, were still 
committing fornication, were still living in unclean habits and works, were still slaves to passions of evil 
lust and covetousness? What madman would thus think of such? What, therefore, would he that they 
mortify, save the motions themselves still living in a certain intrusion of their own, without the consent of 
our mind, without the action of the members of the body? And how are they mortified by the work of 
continence, save when we consent not to them with the mind, nor are the members of the body yielded to 
them as weapons; and, what is greater, and to be looked to with yet greater watchfulness of continence, 
our very thought itself, although in a certain way it be touched by their suggestion, and as it were, 
whisper, yet turns away from these, that it receive not delight from them, and turns to more delightful 
thoughts of things above: on this account naming them in discourse, that men abide not in them, but flee 
from them. And this is brought to pass, if we listen effectually, with His help, Who, through His Apostle 
gives this command, “Seek things that are above, where Christ is sitting at the Right Hand of God. Mind 
the things that are above, not what are on earth.” 


30. But, after that he had made mention of these evils, he added and said, “On account of which cometh 
the wrath of God on the sons of unbelief.” Surely it was a wholesome alarm that believers might not think 
that they could be saved on account of their faith alone, even although they should live in these evils: the 
Apostle James with most clear speech crying out against that notion, and saying, “If any say that he have 
faith, and have not works, shall his faith be able to save him?” Whence also here the Teacher of the 


Gentiles said, that on account of these evils the wrath of God cometh on the sons of unbelief. But when he 
saith, “Wherein ye also walked sometime, when ye were living therein;” he shows sufficiently that now 
they were not living therein. Forsooth unto these they had died, that their life might be hidden in God with 
Christ. When then they were now not living in them, they were now bidden to mortify such. Forsooth, 
themselves not living in the same, the things were living, as I have already shown a little above, and were 
called their members, that is to say, those faults which dwelt in their members; by a way of speech, that 
which is contained through that which contains; as it is said, The whole Forum talks of it, when men talk 
who are in the Forum. In this very way of speech it is sung in the Psalm, “Let all the earth worship Thee:” 
that is, all men who are in the earth. 


31. “But now do ye also,” saith he, “put down all;” and he makes mention of several more evils of that 
sort. But what is it, that it is not enough for him to say, “Do ye put down all,” but that he added the 
conjunction and said, “ye also?” save that lest they should not think that they did those evils and lived in 
them with impunity on this account, because their faith set them free from wrath, which cometh upon the 
sons of unbelief, doing these things, and living in them without faith. Do ye also, saith he, put down those 
evils, on account of which cometh the wrath of God on the children of unbelief; nor promise yourselves 
impunity of them on account of merit of faith. But he would not say, “put ye down,” unto those who had 
already laid down so far as that they consented not to such faults, nor were yielding their members to 
them as weapons of sin, save that the life of Saints stands in this past deed, and is still engaged in this 
work, so long as we are mortal. For, so long as the Spirit lusteth against the flesh, this business proceeds 
with great earnestness, resistance is offered unto evil delights, unclean lusts, carnal and shameful 
motions, by the sweetness of holiness, by the love of chastity, by spiritual vigor, and by the beauty of 
continence; thus they are laid down by them who are dead to them, and who live not in them by 
consenting. Thus, I say, they are put down, whilst they are weighed down by continued continence, that 
they rise not again. Whosoever, as though secure, shall cease from this laying aside of them, straightway 
they will assault the Citadel of the mind, and will themselves put it down thence, and will reduce it into 
slavery to them, captive after a base and unseemly fashion. Then sin will reign in the mortal body of man 
to obey its desires; then will it yield its members weapons of unrighteousness unto sin: and the last state 
of that man shall be worse than the former. For it is much more tolerable not to have begun a contest of 
this kind, than after one hath begun to have left the conflict, and to have become in place of a good 
warrior, or even in place of a conqueror, a captive. Whence the Lord saith not, whoso shall begin, but 
“Whoso shall persevere unto the end, he shall be saved.” 


32. But whether keenly contending, that we be not overcome, or overcoming divers times, or even with 
unhoped and unlooked for ease, let us give the glory unto Him Who giveth continence unto us. Let us 
remember that a certain just man said, “I shall never be moved:” and that it was showed him how rashly 
he had said this, attributing as though to his own strength, what was given to him from above. But this we 
have learnt from his own confession: for soon after he added, “Lord, in Thy will Thou hast given strength 
to my beauty; but Thou hast turned away Thy Face, and I was troubled.” Through a remedial Providence 
he was for a short time deserted by his Ruler, in order that he might not himself through deadly pride 
desert his Ruler. Therefore, whether here, where we engage with our faults in order to subdue and make 
them less, or there, as it shall be in the end, where we shall be void of every enemy, because of all 
infection, it is for our health that we are thus dealt with, in order that, “whoso glorieth, he may glory in 
the Lord.” 


On the Good of Marriage 


DE BONO CONJUGALI. 
TRANSLATED BY REV. C. L. CORNISH, M.A., OF EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


This treatise, and the following, were written against somewhat that still remained of the heresy of 
Jovinian. S. Aug. mentions this error in b. ii. c. 23, de Nuptiis et Conc. “Jovinianus,” he says, “who a few 
years since tried to found a new heresy, said that the Catholics favored the Manichaeans, because in 
opposition to him they preferred holy Virginity to Marriage.” And in his book on Heresies, c. 82. “That 
heresy took its rise from one Jovinianus, a Monk, in our own time, when we were yet young.” And he adds 
that it was soon overborne and extinguished, say about A.D. 390, having been condemned first at Rome, 
then at Milan. There are letters of Pope Siricius on the subject to the Church of Milan, and the answer 
sent him by the Synod of Milan, at which St. Ambrose presided. Jerome had refuted Jovinian, but was said 
to have attempted the defense of the excellency of the virgin state, at the expense of condemning 
marriage. That Augustin might not be subject to any such complaint or calumny, before speaking of the 
superiority of Virginity, he thought it well to write on the Good of Marriage. 


This work we learn to have been finished about the year 401, not only from the order of his Retractations, 
but also from his books on Genesis after the Letter, begun about that year. For in b. ix. on Genesis, c. 7, 
where he commends the Good of Marriage, he says: “Now this is threefold, faithfulness, offspring, and the 
Sacrament. For faithfulness, it is observed, that there be no lying with other man or woman, out of the 
bond of wedlock: for the offspring, that it be lovingly welcomed, kindly nourished, religiously brought up: 
for the Sacrament, that marriage be not severed, and that man or woman divorced be not joined to 
another even for the sake of offspring. This is as it were the rule of Marriages by which rule either 
fruitfulness is made seemly, or the perverseness of incontinence is brought to order. Upon which since we 
have sufficiently discoursed in that book, which we lately published, on the Good of Marriage, where we 
have also distinguished the Widow’s continence and the Virgin’s excellency, according to the worthiness of 
their degrees, our pen is not to be now longer occupied.” This very work is referred to in Book I. on the 
Deserts and Remission of Sins, c. 29.—Bened. Ed. 


NOTICE. 


The Editors are, of course, aware of the danger there is in reading a treatise like the following in a spirit 
of idle curiosity, and they beg any reader who has not well assured himself that his aim is right and holy to 
abstain from perusing it. At the same time it must not be forgotten, that something far other than a mere 
shrinking from subjects offensive to modern delicacy is needed, in order to purify the thoughts with 
respect to the holy estate of Matrimony. The mind that will but seriously attend to it in that light, will 
certainly be strengthened against evil suggestions by seeing in the whole subject a field of Christian duty. 


It seemed further requisite to bring forward a work calculated to remove the imputation so falsely cast on 
the holy Fathers, that they regarded Matrimony as unholy, and almost agreed with the Manichean view of 
it, as a defilement and degradation to the Christian. They did, it is true, prefer Virginity to Marriage, but 
as St. Augustin expressly states, as the “better of two good things,” not as though one were good, and the 
other evil. 


In estimating the work and the writer, the age in which it was written must be kept in view, and what that 
age required must not be imputed as a fault to him or to his religion. And perhaps what was written for 
another age may serve the more safely towards our improvement and guidance from the very 
circumstance that the style and manner of antiquity has become a kind of veil, which takes off somewhat 
from the strength and vividness of first impressions, and leaves the mind more at liberty to use what is 
laid before it as it will, than a more modern way of speaking would be likely to do. Let that liberty be used 
rightly and conscientiously, and the effect of reading will be good.—Eds. of the Oxford Library. 


1. Forasmuch as each man is a part of the human race, and human nature is something social, and hath 
for a great and natural good, the power also of friendship; on this account God willed to create all men out 
of one, in order that they might be held in their society not only by likeness of kind, but also by bond of 
kindred. Therefore the first natural bond of human society is man and wife. Nor did God create these each 
by himself, and join them together as alien by birth: but He created the one out of the other, setting a sign 
also of the power of the union in the side, whence she was drawn, was formed. For they are joined one to 
another side by side, who walk together, and look together whither they walk. Then follows the connexion 
of fellowship in children, which is the one alone worthy fruit, not of the union of male and female, but of 
the sexual intercourse. For it were possible that there should exist in either sex, even without such 
intercourse, a certain friendly and true union of the one ruling, and the other obeying. 


2. Nor is it now necessary that we enquire, and put forth a definite opinion on that question, whence could 
exist the progeny of the first men, whom God had blessed, saying, “Increase, and be ye multiplied, and fill 
the earth;” if they had not sinned, whereas their bodies by sinning deserved the condition of death, and 
there can be no sexual intercourse save of mortal bodies. For there have existed several and different 
opinions on this matter; and if we must examine, which of them be rather agreeable to the truth of Divine 
Scriptures, there is matter for a lengthened discussion. Whether, therefore, without intercourse, in some 
other way, had they not sinned, they would have had sons, from the gift of the Almighty Creator, Who was 
able to create themselves also without parents, Who was able to form the Flesh of Christ in a virgin 
womb, and (to speak even to unbelievers themselves) Who was able to bestow on bees a progeny without 
sexual intercourse; or whether many things there were spoken by way of mystery and figure, and we are 
to understand in another sense what is written, “Fill the earth, and rule over it;” that is, that it should 
come to pass by fullness and perfection of life and power, so that the very increase and multiplication, 
whereby it is said, “Increase, and be ye multiplied,” be understood to be by advance of mind, and 
abundance of virtue, as it is set in the Psalm, “Thou shall multiply me in my soul by virtue;” and that 
succession of progeny was not given unto man, save after that, by reason of sin, there was to be hereafter 
departure in death: or whether the body was not made spiritual in the case of these men, but at the first 
animal, in order that by merit of obedience it might after become spiritual, to lay hold of immortality, not 
after death, which by the malice of the devil entered into the world, and was made the punishment of sin; 
but after that change, which the Apostle signifies, when he says, “Then we living, who remain, together 
with them, shall be caught up in the clouds, to meet Christ, into the air,” that we may understand both 
that those bodies of the first pair were mortal, in the first forming, and yet that they would not have died, 
had they not sinned, as God had threatened: even as if He should threaten a wound, in that the body was 
capable of wounds; which yet would not have happened, unless what He had forbidden were done. Thus, 
therefore, even through sexual intercourse there might take place generations of such bodies, as up toa 
certain point should have increase, and yet should not pass into old age; or even into old age, and yet not 
into death; until the earth were filled with that multiplication of the blessing. For if to the garments of the 
Israelites God granted their proper state without any wearing away during forty years, how much more 
would He grant unto the bodies of such as obeyed His command a certain most happy temperament of 
sure state, until they should be changed for the better, not by death of the man, whereby the body is 
abandoned by the soul, but by a blessed change from mortality to immortality, from an animal to a 
spiritual quality. Of these opinions which be true, or whether some other or others yet may be formed out 
of these words, were a long matter to enquire and discuss. 


3. This we now Say, that, according to this condition of being born and dying, which we know, and in which 
we have been created, the marriage of male and female is some good; the compact whereof divine 
Scripture so commends, as that neither is it allowed one put away by her husband to marry, so long as her 
husband lives: nor is it allowed one put away by his wife to marry another, unless she who have separated 
from him be dead. Therefore, concerning the good of marriage, which the Lord also confirmed in the 
Gospel, not only in that He forbade to put away a wife, save because of fornication, but also in that He 
came by invitation to a marriage, there is good ground to inquire for what reason it be a good. And this 
seems not to me to be merely on account of the begetting of children, but also on account of the natural 
society itself in a difference of sex. Otherwise it would not any longer be called marriage in the case of old 
persons, especially if either they had lost sons, or had given birth to none. But now in good, although 
aged, marriage, albeit there hath withered away the glow of full age between male and female, yet there 
lives in full vigor the order of charity between husband and wife: because, the better they are, the earlier 
they have begun by mutual consent to contain from sexual intercourse with each other: not that it should 
be matter of necessity afterwards not to have power to do what they would, but that it should be matter of 
praise to have been unwilling at the first, to do what they had power to do. If therefore there be kept good 
faith of honor, and of services mutually due from either sex, although the members of either be 
languishing and almost corpse-like, yet of souls duly joined together, the chastity continues, the purer by 
how much it is the more proved, the safer, by how much it is the calmer. Marriages have this good also, 
that carnal or youthful incontinence, although it be faulty, is brought unto an honest use in the begetting 
of children, in order that out of the evil of lust the marriage union may bring to pass some good. Next, in 
that the lust of the flesh is repressed, and rages in a way more modestly, being tempered by parental 
affection. For there is interposed a certain gravity of glowing pleasure, when in that wherein husband and 
wife cleave to one another, they have in mind that they be father and mother. 


4. There is this further, that in that very debt which married persons pay one to another, even if they 
demand it with somewhat too great intemperance and incontinence, yet they owe faith alike one to 
another. Unto which faith the Apostle allows so great right, as to call it “power,” saying, “The woman hath 
not power of her own body, but the man; again in like manner also the man hath not power of his own 
body, but the woman.” But the violation of this faith is called adultery, when either by instigation of one’s 
own lust, or by consent of lust of another, there is sexual intercourse on either side with another against 
the marriage compact: and thus faith is broken, which, even in things that are of the body, and mean, is a 
great good of the soul: and therefore it is certain that it ought to be preferred even to the health of the 
body, wherein even this life of ours is contained. For, although a little chaff in comparison of much gold is 
almost nothing; yet faith, when it is kept pure in a matter of chaff, as in gold, is not therefore less because 
it is kept in a lesser matter. But when faith is employed to commit sin, it were strange that we should have 
to call it faith; however of what kind soever it be, if also the deed be done against it, it is the worse done; 


save when it is on this account abandoned, that there may be a return unto true and lawful faith, that is, 
that sin may be amended, by correction of perverseness of the will. As if any, being unable alone to rob a 
man, should find a partner in his iniquity, and make an agreement with him to do it together, and to divide 
the spoil; and, after the crime hath been committed, should take off the whole to himself alone. That other 
grieves and complains that faith hath not been kept with him, but in his very complaint he ought to 
consider, that he himself rather ought to have kept faith with human society in a good life, and not to 
make unjust spoil of a man, if he feels with how great injustice it hath failed to be kept with himself in a 
fellowship of sin. Forsooth the former, being faithless in both instances, must assuredly be judged the 
more wicked. But, if he had been displeased at what they had done ill, and had been on this account 
unwilling to divide the spoil with his partner in crime, in order that it might be restored to the man, from 
whom it had been taken, not even a faithless man would call him faithless. Thus a woman, if, having 
broken her marriage faith, she keep faith with her adulterer, is certainly evil: but, if not even with her 
adulterer, worse. Further, if she repent her of her sin, and returning to marriage chastity, renounce all 
adulterous compacts and resolutions, I count it strange if even the adulterer himself will think her one 
who breaks faith. 


5. Also the question is wont to be asked, when a male and female, neither the one the husband, nor the 
other the wife, of any other, come together, not for the begetting of children, but, by reason of 
incontinence, for the mere sexual intercourse, there being between them this faith, that neither he do it 
with any other woman, nor she with any other man, whether it is to be called marriage. And perhaps this 
may, not without reason, be called marriage, if it shall be the resolution of both parties until the death of 
one, and if the begetting of children, although they came not together for that cause, yet they shun not, so 
as either to be unwilling to have children born to them, or even by some evil work to use means that they 
be not born. But, if either both, or one, of these be wanting, I find not how we can call it marriage. For, ifa 
man should take unto him any one for a time, until he find another worthy either of his honors or of his 
means, to marry as his compeer; in his soul itself he is an adulterer, and that not with her whom he is 
desirous of finding, but with her, with whom he so lies, as not to have with her the partnership of a 
husband. Whence she also herself, knowing and willing this, certainly acts unchastely in having 
intercourse with him, with whom she has not the compact of a wife. However, if she keep to him faith of 
bed, and after he shall have married, have no thought of marriage herself, and prepare to contain herself 
altogether from any such work, perhaps I should not dare lightly to call her an adulteress; but who shall 
say that she sins not, when he is aware that she has intercourse with a man, not being his wife? But 
further, if from that intercourse, so far as pertains to herself, she has no wish but for sons, and suffers 
unwilling whatever she suffers beyond the cause of begetting; there are many matrons to whom she is to 
be preferred; who, although they are not adulteresses, yet force their husbands, for the most part also 
wishing to exercise continence, to pay the due of the flesh, not through desire of children, but through 
glow of lust making an intemperate use of their very right; in whose marriages, however, this very thing, 
that they are married, is a good. For for this purpose are they married, that the lust being brought under a 
lawful bond, should not float at large without form and loose; having of itself weakness of flesh that 
cannot be curbed, but of marriage fellowship of faith that cannot be dissolved; of itself encroachment of 
immoderate intercourse, of marriage a way of chastely begetting. For, although it be shameful to wish to 
use a husband for purposes of lust, yet it is honorable to be unwilling to have intercourse save with an 
husband, and not to give birth to children save from a husband. There are also men incontinent to that 
degree, that they spare not their wives even when pregnant. Therefore whatever that is immodest, 
shameless, base, married persons do one with another, is the sin of the persons, not the fault of marriage. 


6. Further, in the very case of the more immoderate requirement of the due of the flesh, which the Apostle 
enjoins not on them by way of command, but allows to them by way of leave, that they have intercourse 
also beside the cause of begetting children; although evil habits impel them to such intercourse, yet 
marriage guards them from adultery or fornication. For neither is that committed because of marriage, 
but is pardoned because of marriage. Therefore married persons owe one another not only the faith of 
their sexual intercourse itself, for the begetting of children, which is the first fellowship of the human kind 
in this mortal state; but also, in a way, a mutual service of sustaining one another’s weakness, in order to 
shun unlawful intercourse: so that, although perpetual continence be pleasing to one of them, he may not, 
save with consent of the other. For thus far also, “The wife hath not power of her own body, but the man: 
in like manner also the man hath not power of his own body, but the woman.” That that also, which, not 
for the begetting of children, but for weakness and incontinence, either he seeks of marriage, or she of 
her husband, they deny not the one or the other; lest by this they fall into damnable seductions, through 
temptation of Satan, by reason of incontinence either of both, or of whichever of them. For intercourse of 
marriage for the sake of begetting hath not fault; but for the satisfying of lust, but yet with husband or 
wife, by reason of the faith of the bed, it hath venial fault: but adultery or fornication hath deadly fault, 
and, through this, continence from all intercourse is indeed better even than the intercourse of marriage 
itself, which takes place for the sake of begetting. But because that Continence is of larger desert, but to 
pay the due of marriage is no crime, but to demand it beyond the necessity of begetting is a venial fault, 
but to commit fornication or adultery is a crime to be punished; charity of the married ought to beware, 
lest whilst it seek for itself occasion of larger honor, it do that for its partner which cause condemnation. 
“For whosoever putteth away his wife, except for the cause of fornication, maketh her to commit 
adultery.” To such a degree is that marriage compact entered upon a matter of a certain sacrament, that it 
is not made void even by separation itself, since, so long as her husband lives, even by whom she hath 


been left, she commits adultery, in case she be married to another: and he who hath left her, is the cause 
of this evil. 


7. But I marvel, if, as it is allowed to put away a wife who is an adulteress, so it be allowed, having put her 
away, to marry another. For holy Scripture causes a hard knot in this matter, in that the Apostle says, that, 
by commandment of the Lord, the wife ought not to depart from her husband, but, in case she shall have 
departed, to remain unmarried, or to be reconciled to her husband; whereas surely she ought not to 
depart and remain unmarried, save from an husband that is an adulterer, lest by withdrawing from him, 
who is not an adulterer, she cause him to commit adultery. But perhaps she may justly be reconciled to 
her husband, either he being to be borne with, if she cannot contain herself, or being now corrected. But I 
see not how the man can have permission to marry another, in case he have left an adulteress, when a 
woman has not to be married to another, in case she have left an adulterer. And, this being the case, so 
strong is that bond of fellowship in married persons, that, although it be tied for the sake f begetting 
children, not even for the sake of begetting children is it loosed. For it is in a man’s power to put away a 
wife that is barren, and marry one of whom to have children. And yet it is not allowed; and now indeed in 
our times, and after the usage of Rome, neither to marry in addition, so as to have more than one wife 
living: and, surely, in case of an adulteress or adulterer being left, it would be possible that more men 
should be born, if either the woman were married to another, or the man should marry another. And yet, if 
this be not lawful, as the Divine Rule seems to prescribe, who is there but it must make him attentive to 
learn, what is the meaning of this so great strength of the marriage bond? Which I by no means think 
could have been of so great avail, were it not that there were taken a certain sacrament of some greater 
matter from out this weak mortal state of men, so that, men deserting it, and seeking to dissolve it, it 
should remain unshaken for their punishment. Seeing that the compact of marriage is not done away by 
divorce intervening; so that they continue wedded persons one to another, even after separation; and 
commit adultery with those, with whom they shall be joined, even after their own divorce, either the 
woman with a man, or the man with a woman. And yet, save in the City of our God, in His Holy Mount, the 
case is not such with the wife. But, that the laws of the Gentiles are otherwise, who is there that knows 
not; where, by the interposition of divorce, without any offense of which man takes cognizance, both the 
woman is married to whom she will, and the man marries whom he will. And something like this custom, 
on account of the hardness of the Israelites, Moses seems to have allowed, concerning a bill of 
divorcement. In which matter there appears rather a rebuke, than an approval, of divorce. 


8. “Honorable,” therefore, “is marriage in all, and the bed undefiled.” And this we do not so call a good, as 
that it is a good in comparison of fornication: otherwise there will be two evils, of which the second is 
worse: or fornication will also be a good, because adultery is worse: for it is worse to violate the marriage 
of another, than to cleave unto an harlot: and adultery will be a good, because incest is worse; for it is 
worse to lie with a mother than with the wife of another: and, until we arrive at those things, which, as the 
Apostle saith, “it is a shame even to speak of,” all will be good in comparison of what are worse. But who 
can doubt that this is false? Therefore marriage and fornication are not two evils, whereof the second is 
worse: but marriage and continence are two goods, whereof the second is better, even as this temporal 
health and sickness are not two evils, whereof the second is worse; but that health and immortality are 
two goods, whereof the second is better. Also knowledge and vanity are not two evils, whereof vanity is 
the worse: but knowledge and charity are two goods, whereof charity is the better. For “knowledge shall 
be destroyed,” saith the Apostle: and yet it is necessary for this time: but “charity shall never fail.” Thus 
also this mortal begetting, on account of which marriage takes place, shall be destroyed: but freedom 
from all sexual intercourse is both angelic exercise here, and continueth for ever. But as the repasts of the 
Just are better than the fasts of the sacrilegious, so the marriage of the faithful is to be set before the 
virginity of the impious. However neither in that case is repast preferred to fasting, but righteousness to 
sacrilege; nor in this, marriage to virginity, but faith to impiety. For for this end the righteous, when need 
is, take their repast, that, as good masters, they may give to their slaves, i.e., their bodies, what is just and 
fair: but for this end the sacrilegious fast, that they may serve devils. Thus for this end the faithful are 
married, that they may be chastely joined unto husbands, but for this end the impious are virgins, that 
they may commit fornication away from the true God. As, therefore, that was good, which Martha was 
doing, being engaged in the ministering unto the Saints, but that better, which Mary, her sister, sitting at 
the feet of the Lord, and hearing His word; thus we praise the good of Susanna in married chastity, but yet 
we set before her the good of the widow Anna, and, much more, of the Virgin Mary. It was good that they 
were doing, who of their substance were ministering necessaries unto Christ and His disciples: but better, 
who left all their substance, that they might be freer to follow the same Lord. But in both these cases of 
good, whether what these, or whether what Martha and Mary were doing, the better could not be done, 
unless the other had been passed over or left. Whence we are to understand, that we are not, on this 
account, to think marriage an evil, because, unless there be abstinence from it, widowed chastity, or virgin 
purity, cannot be had. For neither on this account was what Martha was doing evil, because, unless her 
sister abstained from it, she could not do what was better: nor on this account is it evil to receive a just 
man or a prophet into one’s house, because he, who wills to follow Christ unto perfection, ought not even 
to have a house, in order to do what is better. 


9. Truly we must consider, that God gives us some goods, which are to be sought for their own sake, such 
as wisdom, health, friendship: but others, which are necessary for the sake of somewhat, such as learning, 
meat, drink, sleep, marriage, sexual intercourse. For of these certain are necessary for the sake of 


wisdom, as learning: certain for the sake of health, as meat and drink and sleep: certain for the sake of 
friendship, as marriage or sexual intercourse: for hence subsists the propagation of the human kind, 
wherein friendly fellowship is a great good. These goods, therefore, which are necessary for the sake of 
something else, whoso useth not for this purpose, wherefore they were instituted, sins; in some cases 
venially, in other cases damnably. But whoso useth them for this purpose, wherefore they were given 
doeth well. Therefore, to whomsoever they are not necessary, if he use them not, he doeth better. 
Wherefore, these goods, when we have need, we do well to wish; but we do better not to wish than to 
wish: because ourselves are in a better state, when we account them not necessary. And on this account it 
is good to marry, because it is good to beget children, to be a mother of a family: but it is better not to 
marry, because it is better not to stand in need of this work, in order to human fellowship itself. For such 
is the state of the human race now, that (others, who contain not, not only being taken up with marriage, 
but many also waxing wanton through unlawful concubinages, the Good Creator working what is good out 
of their evils) there fails not numerous progeny, and abundant succession, out of which to procure holy 
friendships. Whence we gather, that, in the first times of the human race, chiefly for the propagation of 
the People of God, through whom the Prince and Saviour of all people should both be prophesied of, and 
be born, it was the duty of the Saints to use this good of marriage, not as to be sought for its own sake, 
but necessary for the sake of something else: but now, whereas, in order to enter upon holy and pure 
fellowship, there is on all sides from out all nations an overflowing fullness of spiritual kindred, even they 
who wish to contract marriage only for the sake of children, are to be admonished, that they use rather 
the larger good of continence. 


10. But I am aware of some that murmur: What, say they, if all men should abstain from all sexual 
intercourse, whence will the human race exist? Would that all would this, only in “charity out of a pure 
heart, and good conscience, and faith unfeigned;” much more speedily would the City of God be filled, and 
the end of the world hastened. For what else doth the Apostle, as is manifest, exhort to, when he saith, 
speaking on this head, “I would that all were as myself;” or in that passage, “But this I say, brethren, the 
time is short: it remains that both they who have wives, be as though not having: and they who weep, as 
though not weeping: and they who rejoice, as though not rejoicing: and they who buy, as though not 
buying: and they who use this world as though they use it not. For the form of this world passeth by. I 
would have you without care.” Then he adds, “Whoso is without a wife thinks of the things of the Lord, 
how to please the Lord: but whoso is joined in marriage, thinks of the things of the world, how to please 
his wife: and a woman that is unmarried and a virgin is different: she that is unmarried is anxious about 
the things of the Lord, to be holy both in body and spirit: but she that is married, is anxious about the 
things of the world, how to please her husband.” Whence it seems to me, that at this time, those only, who 
contain not, ought to marry, according to that sentence of the same Apostle, “But if they contain not, let 
them be married: for it is better to be married than to burn.” 


11. And yet not to these themselves is marriage a sin; which, if it were chosen in comparison of 
fornication, would be a less sin than fornication, and yet would be a sin. But now what shall we say 
against the most plain speech of the Apostle, saying, “Let her do what she will; she sinneth not, if she be 
married;” and, “If thou shalt have taken a wife, thou hast not sinned: and, if a virgin shall have been 
married, she sinneth not.” Hence surely it is not lawful now to doubt that marriage is no sin. Therefore the 
Apostle alloweth not marriage as matter “of pardon:” for who can doubt that it is extremely absurd to say, 
that they have not sinned, unto whom “pardon” is granted. But he allows, as matter of “pardon,” that 
sexual intercourse, which takes place through incontinence, not alone for the begetting of children, and, 
at times, not at all for the begetting of children; and it is not that marriage forces this to take place, but 
that it procures pardon for it; provided however it be not so in excess as to hinder what ought to be set 
aside as seasons of prayer, nor be changed into that use which is against nature, on which the Apostle 
could not be silent, when speaking of the excessive corruptions of unclean and impious men. For 
necessary sexual intercourse for begetting is free from blame, and itself is alone worthy of marriage. But 
that which goes beyond this necessity, no longer follows reason, but lust. And yet it pertains to the 
character of marriage, not to exact this, but to yield it to the partner, lest by fornication the other sin 
damnably. But, if both are set under such lust, they do what is plainly not matter of marriage. However, if 
in their intercourse they love what is honest more than what is dishonest, that is, what is matter of 
marriage more than what is not matter of marriage, this is allowed to them on the authority of the Apostle 
as matter of pardon: and for this fault, they have in their marriage, not what sets them on to commit it, 
but what entreats pardon for it, if they turn not away from them the mercy of God, either by not 
abstaining on certain days, that they may be free to pray, and through this abstinence, as through fasting, 
may commend their prayers; or by changing the natural use into that which is against nature, which is 
more damnable when it is done in the case of husband or wife. 


12. For, whereas that natural use, when it pass beyond the compact of marriage, that is, beyond the 
necessity of begetting, is pardonable in the case of a wife, damnable in the case of an harlot; that which is 
against nature is execrable when done in the case of an harlot, but more execrable in the case of a wife. 
Of so great power is the ordinance of the Creator, and the order of Creation, that, in matters allowed us to 
use, even when the due measure is exceeded, it is far more tolerable, than, in what are not allowed, either 
a single, or rare excess. And, therefore, in a matter allowed, want of moderation, in a husband or wife, is 
to be borne with, in order that lust break not forth into a matter that is not allowed. Hence is it also that 
he sins far less, who is ever so unceasing in approaches to his wife, than he who approaches ever so 


seldom to commit fornication. But, when the man shall wish to use the member of the wife not allowed for 
this purpose, the wife is more shameful, if she suffer it to take place in her own case, than if in the case of 
another woman. Therefore the ornament of marriage is chastity of begetting, and faith of yielding the due 
of the flesh: this is the work of marriage, this the Apostle defends from every charge, in saying, “Both if 
thou shall have taken a wife, thou hast not sinned: and if a virgin shall have been married, she sinneth 
not:” and, “Let her do what she will: she sinneth not if she be married.” But an advance beyond 
moderation in demanding the due of either sex, for the reasons which I have stated above, is allowed to 
married persons as matter of pardon. 


13. What therefore he says, “She, that is unmarried, thinketh of the things of the Lord, that she may be 
holy both in body and spirit;” we are not to take in such sense, as to think that a chaste Christian wife is 
not holy in body. Forsooth unto all the faithful it was said, “Know ye not that your bodies are a temple of 
the Holy Ghost within you, Whom ye have from God?” Therefore the bodies also of the married are holy, so 
long as they keep faith to one another and to God. And that this sanctity of either of them, even an 
unbelieving partner does not stand in the way of, but rather that the sanctity of the wife profits the 
unbelieving husband, and the sanctity of the husband profits the unbelieving wife, the same Apostle is 
witness, saying, “For the unbelieving husband is sanctified in the wife, and the unbelieving wife is 
sanctified in a brother.” Wherefore that was said according to the greater sanctity of the unmarried than 
of the married, unto which there is also due a greater reward, according as, the one being a good, the 
other is a greater good: inasmuch as also she has this thought only, how to please the Lord. For it is not 
that a female who believes, keeping married chastity, thinks not how to please the Lord; but assuredly less 
so, in that she thinks of the things of the world, how to please her husband. For this is what he would say 
of them, that they may, in a certain way, find themselves obliged by marriage to think of the things of the 
world, how to please their husbands. 


14. And not without just cause a doubt is raised, whether he said this of all married women, or of such as 
so many are, as that nearly all may be thought so to be. For neither doth that, which he saith of unmarried 
women, “She, that is unmarried, thinkest of the things of the Lord, to be holy both in body and spirit:” 
pertain unto all unmarried women: whereas there are certain widows who are dead, who live in delights. 
However, so far as regards a certain distinction and, as it were, character of their own, of the unmarried 
and married; as she deserves the excess of hatred, who containing from marriage, that is, from a thing 
allowed, does not contain from offenses, either of luxury, or pride, or curiosity and prating; so the married 
woman is seldom met with, who, in the very obedience of married life, hath no thought save how to please 
God, by adorning herself, not with plaited hair, or gold and pearls and costly attire, but as becometh 
women making profession of piety, through a good conversation. Such marriages, forsooth, the Apostle 
Peter also describes by giving commandment. “In like manner,” saith he, “wives obeying their own 
husbands; in order that, even if any obey not the word, they may be gained without discourse through the 
conversation of the wives, seeing your fear and chaste conversation: that they be not they that are 
adorned without with crispings of hair, or clothed with gold or with fair raiment; but that hidden man of 
your heart, in that unbroken continuance of a quiet and modest spirit, which before the Lord also is rich. 
For thus certain holy women, who hoped in the Lord, used to adorn themselves, obeying their own 
husbands: as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him Lord: whose daughters ye are become, when ye do well, 
and fear not with any vain fear. Husbands in like manner living at peace and in chastity with your wives, 
both give ye honor as to the weaker and subject vessel, as with co-heirs of grace, and see that your 
prayers be not hindered.” Is it indeed that such marriages have no thought of the things of the Lord, how 
to please the Lord? But they are very rare: who denies this? And, being, as they are, rare, nearly all the 
persons who are such, were not joined together in order to be such, but being already joined together 
became such. 


15. For what Christian men of our time being free from the marriage bond, having power to contain from 
all sexual intercourse, seeing it to be now “a time,” as it is written, “not of embracing, but of abstaining 
from embrace,” would not choose rather to keep virginal or widowed continence, than (now that there is 
no obligation from duty to human society) to endure tribulation of the flesh, without which marriages 
cannot be (to pass over in silence other things from which the Apostle spares.) But when through desire 
reigning they shall have been joined together, if they shall after overcome it, because it is not lawful to 
loose, in such wise as it was lawful not to tie, the marriage bond, they become such as the form of 
marriage makes profession of, so as that either by mutual consent they ascend unto a higher degree of 
holiness, or, if both are not such, the one who is such will not be one to exact but to yield the due, 
observing in all things a chaste and religious concord. But in those times, wherein as yet the mystery of 
our salvation was veiled in prophetic sacraments, even they who were such before marriage, yet 
contracted marriage through the duty of begetting children, not overcome by lust, but led by piety, unto 
whom if there were given such choice as in the revelation of the New Testament there hath been given, 
the Lord saying “Whoso can receive, let him receive;” no one doubts that they would have been ready to 
receive it even with joy, who reads with careful attention what use they made of their wives, at a time 
when also it was allowed one man to have several, whom he had with more chastity, than any now has his 
one wife, of these, unto whom we see what the Apostle allows by way of leave. For they had them in the 
work of begetting children, not “in the disease of desire, as the nations which know not God.” And this is 
so great a thing, that many at this day more easily abstain from all sexual intercourse their whole life 
through, than, if they are joined in marriage, observe the measure of not coming together except for the 


sake of children. Forsooth we have many brethren and partners in the heavenly inheritance of both sexes 
that are continent, whether they be such as have made trial of marriage, or such as are entirely free from 
all such intercourse: forsooth they are without number: yet, in our familiar discourses with them, whom 
have we heard, whether of those who are, or of those who have been, married, declaring to us that he has 
never had sexual intercourse with his wife, save with the hope of conception? What, therefore, the 
Apostles command the married, this is proper to marriage, but what they allow by way of pardon, or what 
hinders prayers, this marriage compels not, but bears with. 


16. Therefore if haply, (which whether it can take place, I know not; and rather think it cannot take place; 
but yet, if haply), having taken unto himself a concubine for a time, a man shall have sought sons only 
from this same intercourse; neither thus is that union to be preferred to the marriage even of those 
women, who do this, that is matter of pardon. For we must consider what belongs to marriage, not what 
belongs to such women as marry and use marriage with less moderation than they ought. For neither if 
each one so use lands entered upon unjustly and wrongly, as out of their fruits to give large alms, doth he 
therefore justify rapine: nor if another brood over, through avarice, an estate to which he has succeeded, 
or which he hath justly gained, are we on this account to blame the rule of civil law, whereby he is made a 
lawful owner. Nor will the wrongfulness of a tyrannical rebellion deserve praise, if the tyrant treat his 
subjects with royal clemency: nor will the order of royal power deserve blame, if a king rage with 
tyrannical cruelty. For it is one thing to wish to use well unjust power, and it is another thing to use 
unjustly just power. Thus neither do concubines taken for a time, if they be such in order to sons, make 
their concubinage lawful; nor do married women, if they live wantonly with their husbands, attach any 
charge to the order of marriage. 


17. That marriage can take place of persons first ill joined, an honest decree following after, is manifest. 
But a marriage once for all entered upon in the City of our God, where, even from the first union of the 
two, the man and the woman, marriage bears a certain sacramental character, can no way be dissolved 
but by the death of one of them. For the bond of marriage remains, although a family, for the sake of 
which it was entered upon, do not follow through manifest barrenness; so that, when now married 
persons know that they shall not have children, yet it is not lawful for them to separate even for the very 
sake of children, and to join themselves unto others. And if they shall so do, they commit adultery with 
those unto whom they join themselves, but themselves remain husbands and wives. Clearly with the good 
will of the wife to take another woman, that from her may be born sons common to both, by the sexual 
intercourse and seed of the one, but by the right and power of the other, was lawful among the ancient 
fathers: whether it be lawful now also, I would not hastily pronounce. For there is not now necessity of 
begetting children, as there then was, when, even when wives bare children, it was allowed, in order to a 
more numerous posterity, to marry other wives in addition, which now is certainly not lawful. For the 
difference that separates times causes the due season to have so great force unto the justice and doing or 
not doing any thing, that now a man does better, if he marry not even one wife, unless he be unable to 
contain. But then they married even several without any blame, even those who could much more easily 
contain, were it not that piety at that time had another demand upon them. For, as the wise and just man, 
who now desires to be dissolved and to be with Christ, and takes more pleasure in this, the best, now not 
from desire of living here, but from duty of being useful , takes food that he may remain in the flesh, 
which is necessary for the sake of others; so to have intercourse with females in right of marriage, was to 
holy men at that time a matter of duty not of lust. 


18. For what food is unto the conservation of the man, this sexual intercourse is unto the conservation of 
the race: and both are not without carnal delight: which yet being modified, and by restraint of 
temperance reduced unto the use after nature, cannot be lust. But what unlawful food is in the supporting 
of life, this sexual intercourse of fornication or adultery is in the seeking of a family. And what unlawful 
food is in luxury of belly and throat, this unlawful intercourse is in lust that seeks not a family. And what 
the excessive appetite of some is in lawful food, this that intercourse that is matter of pardon is in 
husband and wife. As therefore it is better to die of hunger than to eat things offered unto idols: so it is 
better to die without children, than to seek a family from unlawful intercourse. But from whatever source 
men be born, if they follow not the vices of their parents, and worship God aright, they shall be honest and 
safe. For the seed of man, from out what kind of man soever, is the creation of God, and it shall fare ill 
with those who use it ill, yet shall not, itself at any time be evil. But as the good sons of adulterers are no 
defense of adulteries, so the evil sons of married persons are no charge against marriage. Wherefore as 
the Fathers of the time of the New Testament taking food from the duty of conservation, although they 
took it with natural delight of the flesh, were yet in no way compared with the delight of those who fed on 
what had been offered in sacrifice, or of those who, although the food was lawful, yet took it to excess: so 
the Fathers of the time of the Old Testament from the duty of conservation used sexual intercourse; and 
yet that their natural delight, by no means relaxed unto unreasonable and unlawful lust, is not to be 
compared either with the vileness of fornications, or with the intemperance of married persons. Forsooth 
through the same vein of charity, now after the spirit, then after the flesh, it was a duty to beget sons for 
the sake of that mother Jerusalem: but it was nought save the difference of times which made the works of 
the fathers different. But thus it was necessary that even Prophets, not living after the flesh, should come 
together after the flesh; even as it was necessary that Apostles also, not living after the flesh, should eat 
food after the flesh. 


19. Therefore as many women as there are now, unto whom it is said, “if they contain not, let them be 
married, ~” are not to be compared to the holy women then, even when they married. Marriage itself 
indeed in all nations is for the same cause of begetting sons, and of what character soever these may be 
afterward, yet was marriage for this purpose instituted, that they may be born in due and honest order. 
But men, who contain not, as it were ascend unto marriage by a step of honesty: but they, who without 
doubt would contain, if the purpose of that time had allowed this, in a certain measure descended unto 
marriage by a step of piety. And, on this account, although the marriages of both, so far as they are 
marriages, in that they are for the sake of begetting, are equally good, yet these men when married are 
not to be compared with those men as married. For these have, what is allowed them by the way of leave, 
on account of the honesty of marriage, although it pertain not to marriage; that is, the advance which 
goes beyond the necessity of begetting, which they had not. But neither can these, if haply there be now 
any found, who neither seek, nor desire, in marriage any thing, save that wherefore marriage was 
instituted, be made equal to those men. For in these the very desire of sons is carnal, but in those it was 
spiritual, in that it was suited to the sacrament of that time. Forsooth now no one who is made perfect in 
piety seeks to have sons, save after a spiritual sense; but then it was the work of piety itself to beget sons 
even after a carnal sense: in that the begetting of that people was fraught with tidings of things to come, 
and pertained unto the prophetic dispensation. 


20. And on this account, not, so as it was allowed one man to have even several wives, was it allowed one 
female to have several husbands, not even for the sake of a family, in case it should happen that the 
woman could bear, the man could not beget. For by a secret law of nature things that stand chief love to 
be singular; but what are subject are set under, not only one under one, but, if the system of nature or 
society allow, even several under one, not without becoming beauty. For neither hath one slave so several 
masters, in the way that several slaves have one master. Thus we read not that any of the holy women 
served two or more living husbands: but we read that many females served one husband, when the social 
state of that nation allowed it, and the purpose of the time persuaded to it: for neither is it contrary to the 
nature of marriage. For several females can conceive from one man: but one female cannot from several, 
(such is the power of things principal:) as many souls are rightly made subject unto one God. And on this 
account there is no True God of souls, save One: but one soul by means of many false gods may commit 
fornication, but not be made fruitful. 


21. But since out of many souls there shall be hereafter one City of such as have one soul and one heart 
towards God; which perfection of our unity shall be hereafter, after this sojourn in a strange land, wherein 
the thoughts of all shall neither be hidden one from another, nor shall be in any matter opposed one to 
another; on this account the Sacrament of marriage of our time hath been so reduced to one man and one 
wife, as that it is not lawful to ordain any as a steward of the Church, save the husband of one wife. And 
this they have understood more acutely who have been of opinion, that neither is he to be ordained, who 
as a catechumen or as a heathen had a second wife. For it is a matter of sacrament, not of sin. For in 
baptism all sins are put away. But he who said, “If thou shall have taken a wife, thou hast not sinned; and 
if a virgin shall have been married, she sinneth not:” and, “Let her do what she will, she sinneth not, if she 
be married,” hath made it plain enough that marriage is no sin. But on account of the sanctity of the 
Sacrament, as a female, although it be as a catechumen that she hath suffered violence, cannot after 
Baptism be consecrated among the virgins of God: so there was no absurdity in supposing of him who had 
exceeded the number of one wife, not that he had committed any sin, but that he had lost a certain 
prescript rule of a sacrament necessary not unto desert of good life, but unto the seal of ecclesiastic 
ordination; and thus, as the many wives of the old Fathers signified our future Churches out of all nations 
made subject unto one husband, Christ: so our chief-priest, the husband of one wife, signifies unity out of 
all nations, made subject unto one husband, Christ: which shall then be perfected, when He shall have 
unveiled the hidden things of darkness, and shall have made manifest the thoughts of the heart, that then 
each may have praise from God. But now there are manifest, there are hidden, dissensions, even where 
charity is safe between those, who shall be hereafter one, and in one; which shall then certainly have no 
existence. As therefore the Sacrament of marriage with several of that time signified the multitude that 
should be hereafter made subject unto God in all nations of the earth, so the Sacrament of marriage with 
one of our times signifies the unity of us all made subject to God, which shall be hereafter in one Heavenly 
City. Therefore as to serve two or more, so to pass over from a living husband into marriage with another, 
was neither lawful then, nor is it lawful now, nor will it ever be lawful. Forsooth to apostatise from the One 
God, and to go into adulterous superstition of another, is ever an evil. Therefore not even for the sake of a 
more numerous family did our Saints do, what the Roman Cato is said to have done, to give up his wife, 
during his own life, to fill even another’s house with sons. Forsooth in the marriage of one woman the 
sanctity of the Sacrament is of more avail than the fruitfulness of the womb. 


22. If, therefore, even they who are united in marriage only for the purpose of begetting, for which 
purpose marriage was instituted, are not compared with the Fathers, seeking their very sons in a way far 
other than do these; forasmuch as Abraham, being bidden to slay his son, fearless and devoted, spared not 
his only son, whom from out of great despair he had received save that he laid down his hand, when He 
forbade him, at Whose command he had lifted it up; it remains that we consider, whether at least 
continent persons among us are to be compared to those Fathers who were married; unless haply now 
these are to be preferred to them, to whom we have not yet found persons to compare. For there was a 
greater good in their marriage, than is the proper good of marriage: to which without doubt the good of 


Continence is to be preferred: because they sought not sons from marriage by such duty as these are led 
by, from a certain sense of mortal nature requiring succession against decease. And, whoso denies this to 
be good he knows not God, the Creator of all things good, from things heavenly even unto things earthly, 
from things immortal even unto things mortal. But neither are beasts altogether without this sense of 
begetting, and chiefly birds, whose care of building nests meets us at once, and a certain likeness to 
marriages, in order to beget and nurture together. But those men, with mind far holier, surpassed this 
affection of mortal nature, the chastity whereof in its own kind, there being added thereto the worship of 
God, as some have understood, is set forth as bearing first thirty-fold; who sought sons of their marriage 
for the sake of Christ; in order to distinguish His race after the flesh from all nations: even as God was 
pleased to order, that this above the rest should avail to prophesy of Him, in that it was foretold of what 
race also, and of what nation, He should hereafter come in the flesh. Therefore it was a far greater good 
than the chaste marriages of believers among us, which father Abraham knew in his own thigh, under 
which he bade his servant to put his hand, that he might take an oath concerning the wife, whom his son 
was to marry. For putting his hand under the thigh of a man, and swearing by the God of Heaven, what 
else did he signify, than that in that Flesh, which derived its origin from that thigh, the God of Heaven 
would come? Therefore marriage is a good, wherein married persons are so much the better, in 
proportion as they fear God with greater chastity and faithfulness, specially if the sons, whom they desire 
after the flesh, they also bring up after the spirit. 


23. Nor, in that the Law orders a man to be purified even after intercourse with a wife, doth it show it to 
be sin: unless it be that which is allowed by way of pardon, which also, being in excess, hinders prayers. 
But, as the Law sets many things in sacraments and shadows of things to come; a certain as it were 
material formless state of the seed, which having received form will hereafter produce the body of man, is 
set to signify a life formless, and untaught: from which formless state, forasmuch as it behoves that man 
be cleansed by form and teaching of learning; as a sign of this, that purification was ordered after the 
emission of seed. For neither in sleep also doth it take place through sin. And yet there also a purification 
was commanded. Or, if any think this also to be sin, thinking that it comes not to pass save from some lust 
of this kind, which without doubt is false; what? are the ordinary menses also of women sins? And yet 
from these the same old Law commanded that they should be cleansed by expiation; for no other cause, 
save the material formless state itself, in that which, when conception hath taken place, is added as it 
were to build up the body, and for this reason, when it flows without form, the Law would have signified 
by it a soul without form of discipline, flowing and loose in an unseemly manner. And that this ought to 
receive form, it signifies, when it commands such flow of the body to be purified. Lastly, what? to die, is 
that also a sin? or, to bury a dead person, is it not also a good work of humanity? and yet a purification 
was commanded even on occasion of this also; because also a dead body, life abandoning it, is not sin, but 
signifies the sin of a soul abandoned by righteousness. 


24. Marriage, I say, is a good, and may be, by sound reason, defended against all calumnies. But with the 
marriage of the holy fathers, I inquire not what marriage, but what continence, is on a level: or rather not 
marriage with marriage; for it is an equal gift in all cases given to the mortal nature of men; but men who 
use marriage, forasmuch as I find not, to compare with other men who used marriage in a far other spirit, 
we must require what continent persons admit of being compared with those married persons. Unless, 
haply, Abraham could not contain from marriage, for the sake of the kingdom of heaven, he who, for the 
sake of the kingdom of heaven, could fearless sacrifice his only pledge of offspring, for whose sake 
marriage was dear! 


25. Forsooth continence is a virtue, not of the body, but of the soul. But the virtues of the soul are 
sometimes shown in work, sometimes lie hid in habit, as the virtue of martyrdom shone forth and 
appeared by enduring sufferings; but how many are there of the same virtue of mind, unto whom trial is 
wanting, whereby what is within, in the sight of God, may go forth also into the sight of men, and not to 
men begin to exist, but only become known? For there was already in Job patience, which God knew, and 
to which He bore witness: but it became known unto men by test of trial: and what lay hid within was not 
produced, but shown, by the things that were brought on him from without. Timothy also certainly had the 
virtue of abstaining from wine, which Paul took not from him, by advising him to use a moderate portion 
of wine, “for the sake of his stomach and his often infirmities,” otherwise he taught him a deadly lesson, 
that for the sake of the health of the body there should be a loss of virtue in the soul: but because what he 
advised could take place with safety to that virtue, the profit of drinking was so left free to the body, as 
that the habit of continence continued in the soul. For it is the habit itself, whereby any thing is done, 
when there is need; but when it is not done, it can be done, only there is no need. This habit, in the matter 
of that continence which is from sexual intercourse, they have not, unto whom it is said, “If they contain 
not, let them be married.” But this they have, unto whom it is said, “Whoso can receive, let him receive.” 
Thus have perfect souls used earthly goods, that are necessary for something else, through this habit of 
continence, so as, by it, not to be bound by them, and so as by it, to have power also not to use them, in 
case there were no need. Nor doth any use them well, save who hath power also not to use them. Many 
indeed with more ease practise abstinence, so as not to use, than practise temperance, so as to use well. 
But no one can wisely use them, save who can also continently not use them. From this habit Paul also 
said, “I know both to abound, and to suffer want.” Forsooth to suffer want is the part of any men soever; 
but to know to suffer want is the part of great men. So, also, to abound, who cannot? but to know also to 
abound, is not, save of those, whom abundance corrupts not. 


26. But, in order that it may be more clearly understood, how there may be virtue in habit, although it be 
not in work, I speak of an example, about which no Catholic Christian can doubt. For that our Lord Jesus 
Christ in truth of flesh hungered and thirsted, ate and drank, no one doubts of such as out of the Gospel 
are believers. What, then, was there not in Him the virtue of continence from meat and drink, as great as 
in John Baptist? “For John came neither eating nor drinking; and they said, He hath a devil; the Son of 
Man came both eating and drinking; and they said, “Lo, a glutton and wine-bibber, a friend of publicans 
and sinners.” What, are not such things said also against them of His household, our fathers, from another 
kind of using of things earthy, so far as pertains to sexual intercourse; “Lo, men lustful and unclean, lovers 
of women and lewdness?” And yet as in Him that was not true, although it were true that He abstained 
not, even as John, from eating and drinking, for Himself saith most plainly and truly, “John came, not 
eating, nor drinking; the Son of Man came eating and drinking:” so neither is this true in these Fathers; 
although there hath come now the Apostle of Christ, not wedded, nor begetting, so that the heathen say of 
him, He was a magician; but there came then the Prophet of Christ, marrying and begetting sons, so that 
the Manichees say of him, He was a man fond of women: “And wisdom,” saith He, “hath been justified of 
her children.” What the Lord there added, after He had thus spoken of John and of Himself; “But wisdom,” 
saith He, “hath been justified of her children.” Who see that the virtue of continence ought to exist even in 
the habit of the soul, but to be shown forth in deed, according to opportunity of things and times; even as 
the virtue of patience of holy martyrs appeared in deed; but of the rest equally holy was in habit. 
Wherefore, even as there is not unequal desert of patience in Peter, who suffered, and in John, who 
suffered not; so there is not unequal desert of continence in John who made no trial of marriage, and in 
Abraham, who begat sons. For both the celibate of the one, and the marriage estate of the other, did 
service as soldiers to Christ, as times were allotted; but John had continence in work also, but Abraham in 
habit alone. 


27. Therefore at that time, when the Law also, following upon the days of the Patriarchs, pronounced 
accursed, whoso raised not up seed in Israel, even he, who could, put it not forth, but yet possessed it. But 
from the period that the fullness of time hath come, that it should be said, “Whoso can receive, let him 
receive,” from that period even unto this present, and from henceforth even unto the end, whoso hath, 
worketh: whoso shall be unwilling to work, let him not falsely say, that he hath. And through this means, 
they, who corrupt good manners by evil communications, with empty and vain craft, say to a Christian 
man exercising continence, and refusing marriage, What then, are you better than Abraham? But let him 
not, upon hearing this, be troubled; neither let him dare to say, “Better,” nor let him fall away from his 
purpose: for the one he saith not truly, the other he doth not rightly. But let him say, I indeed am not 
better than Abraham, but the chastity of the unmarried is better than the chastity of marriage; whereof 
Abraham had one in use, both in habit. For he lived chastely in the marriage state: but it was in his power 
to be chaste without marriage, but at that time it behoved not. But I with more ease use not marriage, 
which Abraham used, than so use marriage as Abraham used it: and therefore I am better than those, who 
through incontinence of mind cannot do what I do; not than those, who, on account of difference of time, 
did not do what I do. For what I now do, they would have done better, if it had been to be done at that 
time; but what they did, I should not so do, although it were now to be done. Or, if he feels and knows 
himself to be such, as that, (the virtue of continence being preserved and continued in the habit of his 
mind, in case he had descended unto the use of marriage from some duty of religion,) he should be such 
an husband, and such a father, as Abraham was; let him dare to make plain answer to that captious 
questioner, and to say, I am not indeed better than Abraham, only in this kind of continence, of which he 
was not void, although it appeared not: but I am such, not having other than he, but doing other. Let him 
say this plainly: forasmuch as, even if he shall wish to glory, he will not be a fool, for he saith the truth. 
But if he spare, lest any think of him above what he sees him, or hears any thing of him; let him remove 
from his own person the knot of the question, and let him answer, not concerning the man, but concerning 
the thing itself, and let him say, Whoso hath so great power is such as Abraham. But it may happen that 
the virtue of continence is less in his mind, who uses not marriage, which Abraham used: but yet it is 
greater than in his mind, who on this account held chastity of marriage, in that he could not a greater. 
Thus also let the unmarried woman, whose thoughts are of the things of the Lord, that she may be holy 
both in body and spirit, when she shall have heard that shameless questioner saying, What, then, are you 
better than Sara? answer, I am better, but than those, who are void of the virtue of continence, which I 
believe not of Sara: she therefore together with this virtue did what was suited to that time, from which I 
am free, that in my body also may appear, what she kept in her mind. 


28. Therefore, if we compare the things themselves, we may no way doubt that the chastity of continence 
is better than marriage chastity, whilst yet both are good: but when we compare the persons, he is better, 
who hath a greater good than another. Further, he who hath a greater of the same kind, hath also that 
which is less; but he, who only hath what is less, assuredly hath not that which is greater. For in sixty, 
thirty also are contained, not sixty also in thirty. But not to work from out that which he hath, stands in the 
allotment of duties, not in the want of virtues: forasmuch as neither is he without the good of mercy, who 
finds not wretched persons such as he may mercifully assist. 


29. And there is this further, that men are not rightly compared with men in regard of some one good. For 
it may come to pass, that one hath not what another hath, but hath another thing, which must be 
esteemed of more value. The good of obedience is better than of continence. For marriage is in no place 
condemned by authority of our Scriptures, but disobedience is in no place acquitted. If therefore there be 


set before us a virgin about to continue so, but yet disobedient, and a married woman who could not 
continue a virgin, but yet obedient, which shall we call better? shall it be (the one) less praiseworthy, than 
if she were a virgin, or (the other) worthy of blame, even as she is a virgin? So, if you compare a drunken 
virgin with a sober married woman, who can doubt to pass the same sentence? Forsooth marriage and 
virginity are two goods, whereof the one is greater; but sobriety and drunkenness, even as obedience and 
stubbornness, are, the one good, and the other evil. But it is better to have all goods even in a less degree, 
than great good with great evil: forasmuch as in the goods of the body also it is better to have the stature 
of Zacchaeus with sound health, than that of Goliah with fever. 


30. The right question plainly is, not whether a virgin every way disobedient is to be compared to an 
obedient married woman, but a less obedient to a more obedient: forasmuch as that also of marriage is 
chastity, and therefore a good, but less than virginal. Therefore if the one, by so much less in the good of 
obedience, as she is greater in the good of chastity, be compared with the other, which of them is to be 
preferred that person judges, who in the first place comparing chastity itself and obedience, sees that 
obedience is in a certain way the mother of all virtues. And therefore, for this reason, there may be 
obedience without virginity, because virginity is of counsel, not of precept. But I call that obedience, 
whereby precepts are complied with. And, therefore, there may be obedience to precepts without 
virginity, but not without chastity. For it pertains unto chastity, not to commit fornication, not to commit 
adultery, to be defiled by no unlawful intercourse: and whoso observe not these, do contrary to the 
precepts of God, and on this account are banished from the virtue of obedience. But there may be virginity 
without obedience, on this account, because it is possible for a woman, having received the counsel of 
virginity, and having guarded virginity, to slight precepts: even as we have known many sacred virgins, 
talkative, curious, drunken, litigious, covetous, proud: all which are contrary to precepts, and slay one, 
even as Eve herself, by the crime of disobedience. Wherefore not only is the obedient to be preferred to 
the disobedient, but a more obedient married woman to a less obedient virgin. 


31. From this obedience that Father, who was not without a wife, was prepared to be without an only son, 
and that slain by himself. For I shall not without due cause call him an only son, concerning whom he 
heard the Lord say, “In Isaac shall there be called for thee a seed. ~” Therefore how much sooner would 
he hear it, that he should be even without a wife, if this he were bidden? Wherefore it is not without 
reason that we often consider, that some of both sexes, containing from all sexual intercourse, are 
negligent in obeying precepts, after having with so great warmth caught at the not making use of things 
that are allowed. Whence who doubts that we do not rightly compare unto the excellence of those holy 
fathers and mothers begetting sons, the men and women of our time, although free from all intercourse, 
yet in virtue of obedience inferior: even if there had been wanting to those men in habit of mind also, what 
is plain in the deed of the latter. Therefore let these follow the Lamb, boys singing the new song, as it is 
written in the Apocalypse, “who have not defiled themselves with women:” for no other reason than that 
they have continued virgins. Nor let them on this account think themselves better than the first holy 
fathers, who used marriage, so to speak, after the fashion of marriage. Forsooth the use of it is such, as 
that, if in it there hath taken place through carnal intercourse aught which exceeds necessity of begetting, 
although in a way that deserves pardon, there is pollution. For what doth pardon expiate, if that advance 
cause no pollution whatever? From which pollution it were strange if boys following the Lamb were free, 
unless they continued virgins. 


32. Therefore the good of marriage throughout all nations and all men stands in the occasion of begetting, 
and faith of chastity: but, so far as pertains unto the People of God, also in the sanctity of the Sacrament, 
by reason of which it is unlawful for one who leaves her husband, even when she has been put away, to be 
married to another, so long as her husband lives, no not even for the sake of bearing children: and, 
whereas this is the alone cause, wherefore marriage takes place, not even where that very thing, 
wherefore it takes place, follows not, is the marriage bond loosed, save by the death of the husband or 
wife. In like manner as if there take place an ordination of clergy in order to form a congregation of 
people, although the congregation of people follow not, yet there remains in the ordained persons the 
Sacrament of Ordination; and if, for any fault, any be removed from his office, he will not be without the 
Sacrament of the Lord once for all set upon him, albeit continuing unto condemnation. Therefore that 
marriage takes place for the sake of begetting children, the Apostle is a witness thus, “I will,” says he, 
“that the younger women be married.” And, as though it were said to him, For what purpose? straightway 
he added, “to have children, to be mothers of families.” But unto the faith of chastity pertains that saying, 
“The wife hath not power of her own body, but the husband: likewise also the husband hath not power of 
his own body, but the wife.” But unto the sanctity of the Sacrament that saying, “The wife not to depart 
from her husband, but, in case she shall have departed, to remain unmarried, or to be reconciled to her 
husband: and let not the husband put away his wife.” All these are goods, on account of which marriage is 
a good; offspring, faith, sacrament. But now, at this time, not to seek offspring after the flesh, and by this 
means to maintain a certain perpetual freedom from every such work, and to be made subject after a 
spiritual manner unto one Husband Christ, is assuredly better and holier; provided, that is, men so use 
that freedom, as it is written, so as to have their thoughts of the things of the Lord, how to please the 
Lord; that is, that Continence at all times do take thought, that obedience fall not short in any matter: and 
this virtue, as the root-virtue, and (as it is wont to be called) the womb, and clearly universal, the holy 
fathers of old exercised in deed; but that Continence they possessed in habit of mind. Who assuredly, 
through that obedience, whereby they were just and holy, and ever prepared unto every good work, even 


if they were bidden to abstain from all sexual intercourse, would perform it. For how much more easily 
could they, at the bidding or exhortation of God, not use sexual intercourse, who, as an act of obedience, 
could slay the child, for the begetting of which alone they used the ministry of sexual intercourse? 


33. And, the case being thus, enough and more than enough answer has been made to the heretics, 
whether they be Manichees, or whosoever other that bring false charges against the Fathers of the Old 
Testament, on the subject of their having several wives, thinking this a proof whereby to convict them of 
incontinence: provided, that is, that they perceive, that that is no sin, which is committed neither against 
nature, in that they used those women not for wantonness, but for the begetting of children: nor against 
custom, forasmuch as such things were usually done at those times: nor against command, forasmuch as 
they were forbidden by no law. But such as used women unlawfully, either the divine sentence in those 
Scriptures convicts them, or the reading sets them forth for us to condemn and shun, not to approve or 
imitate. 


34. But those of ours who have wives we advise, with all our power, that they dare not to judge of those 
holy fathers after their own weakness, comparing, as the Apostle says, themselves with themselves; and 
therefore, not understanding how great strength the soul hath, doing service unto righteousness against 
lusts, that it acquiesce not in carnal motions of this sort, or suffer them to glide on or advance unto sexual 
intercourse beyond the necessity of begetting children, so far as the order of nature, so far as the use of 
custom, so far as the decrees of laws prescribe. Forsooth it is on this account that men have this suspicion 
concerning those fathers, in that they themselves have either chosen marriage through incontinence, or 
use their wives with intemperance. But however let such as are continent, either men, who, on the death 
of their wives, or, women, who, on the death of their husbands, or both, who, with mutual consent, have 
vowed continence unto God, know that to them indeed there is due a greater recompense than marriage 
chastity demands; but, (as regards) the marriages of the holy Fathers, who were joined after the manner 
of prophecy, who neither in sexual intercourse sought aught save children, nor in children themselves 
aught save what should set forward Christ coming hereafter in the flesh, not only let them not despise 
them in comparison of their own purpose, but let them without any doubting prefer them even to their 
own purpose. 


35. Boys also and virgins dedicating unto God actual chastity we do before all things admonish, that they 
be aware that they must guard their life meanwhile upon earth with so great humility, by how much the 
more what they have vowed is heavenly. Forsooth it is written, “How great soever thou art, by so much 
humble thyself in all things.” Therefore it is our part to say something of their greatness, it is their part to 
have thought of great humility. Therefore, except certain, those holy fathers and mothers who were 
married, than whom these although they be not married are not better, for this reason, that, if they were 
married, they would not be equal, let them not doubt that they surpass all the rest of this time, either 
married, or after trial made of marriage, exercising continence; not so far as Anna surpasses Susanna; but 
so far as Mary surpasses both. I am speaking of what pertains unto the holy chastity itself of the flesh; for 
who knows not, what other deserts Mary hath? Therefore let them add to this so high purpose conduct 
suitable, that they may have an assured security of the surpassing reward; knowing of a truth, that, unto 
themselves and unto all the faithful, beloved and chosen members of Christ, coming many from the East, 
and from the West, although shining with light of glory that differeth one from another, according to their 
deserts, there is this great gift bestowed in common, to sit down in the kingdom of God with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, who not for the sake of this world, but for the sake of Christ, were husbands, for the 
sake of Christ were fathers. 


Of Holy Virginity 


DE VIRGINITATE. 
TRANSLATED BY REV. C. I. CORNISH, M.A., OF EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Retr. ii. 23. “After I had written on the Good of Marriage,’ it was expected that I should write on Holy 
Virginity; and I did not delay to do so: and that it is God’s gift, and how great a gift, and with what 
humility to be guarded, so far as I was able | set forth in one volume. This book begins,” &c. 


1. We lately put forth a book “of the Good of Marriage,” in which also we admonished and admonish the 
virgins of Christ, not, on account of that greater gift which they have received, to despise, in comparison 
of themselves, the fathers and mothers of the People of God; and not to think those men, (whom the 
Apostle sets forth as the olive, that the engrafted wild olive be not proud,) who did service to Christ about 
to come hereafter, even by the begetting of sons, on this account of less desert, because by divine right 
continence is preferred to wedded life, and pious virginity to marriage. Forsooth in them were being 
prepared and brought forth future things, which now we see fulfilled in a marvellous and effectual 
manner, whose married life also was prophetic: whence, not after the wonted custom of human wishes 
and joys, but by the very deep counsel of God, in certain of them fruitfulness obtained to be honored, in 
certain also barrenness to be made fruitful. But at this time, towards them unto whom it is said, “if they 
contain not, let them be married,” we must use not consolation, but exhortation. But them, unto whom it 
is said, “Whoso can receive, let him receive,” we must exhort, that they be not alarmed; and alarm that 
they be not lifted up. Wherefore virginity is not only to be set forth, that it may be loved, but also to be 
admonished, that it be not puffed up. 


2. This we have undertaken in our present discourse: may Christ help us, the Son of a virgin, and the 
Spouse of virgins, born after the flesh of a virgin womb, and wedded after the Spirit in virgin marriage. 
Whereas, therefore, the whole Church itself is a virgin espoused unto one Husband Christ, as the Apostle 
saith, of how great honor are its members worthy, who guard this even in the flesh itself, which the whole 
Church guards in the faith? which imitates the mother of her husband, and her Lord. For the Church also 
is both a mother and a virgin. For whose virgin purity consult we for, if she is not a virgin? or whose 
children address we, if she is not a mother? Mary bare the Head of This Body after the flesh, the Church 
bears the members of that Body after the Spirit. In both virginity hinders not fruitfulness: in both 
fruitfulness takes not away virginity. Wherefore, whereas the whole Church is holy both in body and spirit, 
and yet the whole is not virgin in body but in spirit; how much more holy is it in these members, wherein 
it is virgin both in body and spirit? 


3. It is written in the Gospel, of the mother and brethren of Christ, that is, His kindred after the flesh, 
that, when word had been brought to Him, and they were standing without, because they could not come 
to Him by reason of the crowd, He made answer, “Who is My mother? or who are My brethren? and 
stretching forth His Hand over His disciples, He saith, These are My brethren: and whosoever shall have 
done the will of My Father, that man is to Me brother, and mother, and sister.” What else teaching us, than 
to prefer to kindred after the flesh, our descent after the Spirit: and that men are not blessed for this 
reason, that they are united by nearness of flesh unto just and holy men, but that, by obeying and 
following, they cleave unto their doctrine and conduct. Therefore Mary is more blessed in receiving the 
faith of Christ, than in conceiving the flesh of Christ. For to a certain one who said, “Blessed is the womb, 
which bare Thee,” He Himself made answer, “Yea, rather, blessed are they who hear the Word of God, and 
keep it.” Lastly, to His brethren, that is, His kindred after the flesh, who believed not in Him, what profit 
was there in that being of kin? Thus also her nearness as a Mother would have been of no profit to Mary, 
had she not borne Christ in her heart after a more blessed manner than in her flesh. 


4. Her virginity also itself was on this account more pleasing and accepted, in that it was not that Christ 
being conceived in her, rescued it beforehand from a husband who would violate it, Himself to preserve it; 
but, before He was conceived, chose it, already dedicated to God, as that from which to be born. This is 
shown by the words which Mary spake in answer to the Angel announcing to her her conception; “How,” 
saith she, “shall this be, seeing I know not a man?” Which assuredly she would not say, unless she had 
before vowed herself unto God as a virgin. But, because the habits of the Israelites as yet refused this, she 
was espoused to a just man, who would not take from her by violence, but rather guard against violent 
persons, what she had already vowed. Although, even if she had said this only, “How shall this take 
place?” and had not added, “seeing I know not a man,” certainly she would not have asked, how, being a 
female, she should give birth to her promised Son, if she had married with purpose of sexual intercourse. 
She might have been bidden also to continue a virgin, that in her by fitting miracle the Son of God should 
receive the form of a servant, but, being to be a pattern to holy virgins, lest it should be thought that she 
alone needed to be a virgin, who had obtained to conceive a child even without sexual intercourse, she 


dedicated her virginity to God, when as yet she knew not what she should conceive, in order that the 
imitation of a heavenly life in an earthly and mortal body should take place of vow, not of command; 
through love of choosing, not through necessity of doing service. Thus Christ by being born of a virgin, 
who, before she knew Who was to be born of her, had determined to continue a virgin, chose rather to 
approve, than to command, holy virginity. And thus, even in the female herself, in whom He took the form 
of a servant, He willed that virginity should be free. 


5. There is, therefore, no reason why the virgins of God be sad, because themselves also cannot, keeping 
their virginity, be mothers of the flesh. For Him alone could virginity give birth to with fitting propriety, 
Who in His Birth could have no peer. However, That Birth of the Holy Virgin is the ornament of all holy 
virgins; and themselves together with Mary are mothers of Christ, if they do the will of His Father. For 
Mary also is on this account the Mother of Christ in a way more full of praise and blessing, according to 
His sentence mentioned above. “Whosoever doeth the will of my Father Who is in heaven, that one is to 
Me brother, and sister, and mother.” All these degrees of nearness of kin to Himself, He shows forth in a 
spiritual manner, in the People whom He hath redeemed: as brothers and sisters He hath holy men and 
holy women, forasmuch as they all are co-heirs in the heavenly inheritance. His mother is the whole 
Church, because she herself assuredly gives birth to His members, that is, His faithful ones. Also His 
mother is every pious soul, doing the will of His Father with most fruitful charity, in them of whom it 
travaileth, until Himself be formed in them. Mary, therefore, doing the will of God, after the flesh, is only 
the mother of Christ, but after the Spirit she is both His sister and mother. 


6. And on this account, that one female, not only in the Spirit, but also in the flesh, is both a mother and a 
virgin. And a mother indeed in the Spirit, not of our Head, Which is the Saviour Himself, of Whom rather 
she was born after the Spirit: forasmuch as all, who have believed in Him, among whom is herself also, 
are rightly called “children of the Bridegroom:” but clearly the mother of His members, which are we: in 
that she wrought together by charity, that faithful ones should be born in the Church, who are members of 
That Head: but in the flesh, the mother of the Head Himself. For it behoved that our Head, on account of a 
notable miracle, should be born after the flesh of a virgin, that He might thereby signify that His members 
would be born after the Spirit, of the Church a virgin: therefore Mary alone both in Spirit and in flesh is a 
mother and a virgin: both the mother of Christ, and a virgin of Christ; but the Church, in the Saints who 
shall possess the kingdom of God, in the Spirit indeed is altogether the mother of Christ, altogether a 
virgin of Christ: but in the flesh not altogether, but in certain a virgin of Christ, in certain a mother, but 
not of Christ. Forsooth both faithful women who are married, and virgins dedicated to God, by holy 
manners, and charity out of a pure heart, and good conscience, and faith unfeigned, because they do the 
will of the Father, are after a spiritual sense mothers of Christ. But they who in married life give birth to 
(children) after the flesh, give birth not to Christ, but to Adam, and therefore run, that their offspring 
having been dyed in His Sacraments, may become members of Christ, forasmuch as they know what they 
have given birth to. 


7. I have said this, lest haply married fruitfulness dare to vie with virgin chastity, and to set forth Mary 
herself, and to say unto the virgins of God, She had in her flesh two things worthy of honor, virginity and 
fruitfulness; inasmuch as she both continued a virgin, and bore: this happiness, since we could not both 
have the whole, we have divided, that ye be virgins, we be mothers: for what is wanting to you in children, 
let your virginity, that hath been preserved, be a consolation: for us, let the gain of children make up for 
our lost virginity. This speech of faithful women married, unto holy virgins, would any how be to be 
endured, if they gave birth to Christians in the flesh; that in this alone, save virginity, the fruitfulness of 
Mary in the flesh should be more excellent, that she gave birth to the Head Himself of these members, but 
they to the members of That Head: but now, although by this speech there vie such as on this one account 
wed and have intercourse with husbands, that they may have sons, and have no other thought of their 
sons, than to gain them for Christ, and do this so soon as they can: yet are not Christians born of their 
flesh, but made so afterwards: the Church giving them birth, through this, that in a spiritual manner she 
is the mother of the members of Christ, of Whom also after a spiritual manner she is the virgin. And unto 
this holy birth mothers also who have not borne in the flesh Christians, are workers together, that they 
may become what they know that they could not give birth to in the flesh: yet are they workers together 
through this, wherein themselves also are virgins and mothers of Christ, that is to say, in “faith which 
worketh through love.” 


8. Therefore no fruitfulness of the flesh can be compared to holy virginity even of the flesh. For neither is 
itself also honored because it is virginity, but because it hath been dedicated to God, and, although it be 
kept in the flesh, yet is it kept by religion and devotion of the Spirit. And by this means even virginity of 
body is spiritual, which continence of piety vows and keeps. For, even as no one makes an immodest use of 
the body, unless the sin have been before conceived in the spirit, so no one keeps modesty in the body, 
unless chastity have been before implanted in the spirit. But, further, if modesty of married life, although 
it be guarded in the flesh, is yet attributed to the soul, not to the flesh, under the rule and guidance of 
which, the flesh itself hath no intercourse with any beside its own proper estate of marriage; how much 
more, and with how much greater honor, are we to reckon among the goods of the soul that continence, 
whereby the virgin purity of the flesh is vowed, consecrated, and kept, for the Creator Himself of the soul 
and flesh. 


9. Wherefore neither are we to believe that their fruitfulness of the flesh, who at this time seek in 
marriage nothing else save children, to make over unto Christ, can be set against the loss of virginity. 
Forsooth, in former times, unto Christ about to come after the flesh, the race itself of the flesh was 
needful, in a certain large and prophetic nation: but now, when from out every race of men, and from out 
all nations, members of Christ may be gathered unto the People of God, and City of the kingdom of 
heaven, whoso can receive sacred virginity, let him receive it; and let her only, who contains not, be 
married. For what, if any rich woman were to expend much money on this good work, and to buy, from out 
different nations, slaves to make Christians, will she not provide for the giving birth to members of Christ 
in a manner more rich, and more numerous, than by any, how great soever, fruitfulness of the womb? And 
yet she will not therefore dare to compare her money to the offering of holy virginity. But if for the sake of 
making such as shall be born Christians, fruitfulness of the flesh shall with just reason be set against the 
loss of chastity, this matter will be more fruitful, if virginity be lost at a great price of money, whereby 
many more children may be purchased to be made Christians, than could be born from the womb, 
however fruitful, of a single person. But, if it be extreme folly to say this, let the faithful women that are 
married possess their own good, of which we have treated, so far as seemed fit, in another volume; and let 
them more highly honor, even as they are most rightly used to do, in the sacred virgins, their better good, 
of which we are treating in our present discourse. 


10. For not even herein ought such as are married to compare themselves with the deserts of the 
continent, in that of them virgins are born: for this is not a good of marriage, but of nature: which was so 
ordered of God, as that of every sexual intercourse whatever of the two sexes of human kind, whether in 
due order and honest, or base and unlawful, there is born no female save a virgin, yet is none born a 
sacred virgin: so it is brought to pass that a virgin is born even of fornication, but a sacred virgin not even 
of marriage. 


11. Nor do we ourselves set forth this in virgins, that they are virgins; but that they are virgins dedicated 
unto God by pious continence. For it is not at a venture that I may say, a married woman seems to me 
happier than a virgin about to be married: for the one hath what the other as yet desires, especially if she 
be not yet even the betrothed of any one. The one studies to please one, unto whom she hath been given; 
the other many, in doubt unto whom she is to be given: by this one thing she guards modesty of thought 
from the crowd, that she is seeking, not an adulterer, but a husband, in the crowd. Therefore that virgin is 
with good reason set before a married woman, who neither sets herself forth for the multitude to love, 
whereas she seeks from out the multitude the love of one; nor, having now found him, orders herself for 
one, taking thought of the things of the world, “how to please her husband;” but hath so loved “Him of fair 
beauty above the sons of men,” as that, because she could not, even as Mary, conceive Him in her flesh, 
she hath kept her flesh also virgin for Him conceived in her heart. This kind of virgins no fruitfulness of 
the body hath given birth to: this is no progeny of flesh and blood. If of these the mother be sought for, it 
is the Church. None bears sacred virgins save a sacred virgin, she who hath been espoused to be 
presented chaste unto one Husband, Christ. Of her, not altogether in body, but altogether in spirit virgin, 
are born holy virgins both in body and in spirit. 


12. Let marriages possess their own good, not that they beget sons, but that honestly, that lawfully, that 
modestly, that in a spirit of fellowship they beget them, and educate them, after they have been begotten, 
with cooperation, with wholesome teaching, and earnest purpose: in that they keep the faith of the couch 
one with another; in that they violate not the sacrament of wedlock. All these, however, are offices of 
human duty: but virginal chastity and freedom through pious continence from all sexual intercourse is the 
portion of Angels, and a practice, in corruptible flesh, of perpetual incorruption. To this let all fruitfulness 
of the flesh yield, all chastity of married life; the one is not in (man’s) power, the other is not in eternity; 
free choice hath not fruitfulness of the flesh, heaven hath not chastity of married life. Assuredly they will 
have something great beyond others in that common immortality, who have something already not of the 
flesh in the flesh. 


13. Whence they are marvellously void of wisdom, who think that the good of this continence is not 
necessary for the sake of the kingdom of heaven, but for the sake of the present world: in that, forsooth, 
married persons are strained different ways by earthly cares more and more straitened, from which 
trouble virgins and continent persons are free: as though on this account only it were better not to be 
married, that the straits of this present time may be escaped, not that it is of any profit unto a future life. 
And, that they may not seem to have put forth this vain opinion from out the vanity of their own heart, 
they take the Apostle to witness, where he saith, “But concerning virgins I have not command of the Lord, 
but I give counsel, as having obtained mercy from God to be faithful. Therefore I think that this is good on 
account of the present necessity, because it is good for a man so to be.” Lo, say they, where the Apostle 
shows “that this is good on account of the present necessity,” not on account of the future eternity. As 
though the Apostle would have regard for the present necessity, otherwise than as providing and 
consulting for the future; whereas all his dealing calls not save unto life eternal. 


14. It is, therefore, the present necessity that we are to avoid, but yet such as is a hindrance to somewhat 
of the good things to come; by which necessity the married life is forced to have thought of the things of 
the world, how to please, the husband the wife or the wife the husband. Not that these separate from the 
kingdom of God, as there are sins, which are restrained by command, not by counsel, on this account, 


because it is matter of condemnation not to obey the Lord when He commands: but that, which, within the 
kingdom of God itself, might be more largely possessed, if there were larger thoughts how they were to 
please God, will assuredly be less, when as this very thing is less thought of by necessity of marriage. 
Therefore he says, “Concerning virgins I have not command of the Lord.” For whosoever obeys not a 
command, is guilty and liable for punishment. Wherefore, because it is not sin to marry a wife or to be 
married, (but if it were a sin, it would be forbidden by a “Command,”) on this account there is no 
“Command” of the Lord concerning virgins. But since, after we have shunned or had forgiveness of sins, 
we must approach eternal life, wherein is a certain or more excellent glory, to be assigned not unto all 
who shall live for ever, but unto certain there; in order to obtain which it is not enough to have been set 
free from sins, unless there be vowed unto Him, Who setteth us free, something, which it is no matter of 
fault not to have vowed, but matter of praise to have vowed and performed; he saith, “I give counsel, as 
having obtained mercy from God that I should be faithful.” For neither ought I to grudge faithful counsel, 
who not by my own merits, but by the mercy of God, am faithful. “I think therefore that this is good, by 
reason of the present necessity.” This, saith he, on which I have not command of the Lord, but give 
counsel, that is concerning virgins, I think to be good by reason of the present necessity. For I know what 
the necessity of the present time, unto which marriages serve, compels, that the things of God be less 
thought of than is enough for the obtaining that glory, which shall not be of all, although they abide in 
eternal life and salvation: “For star differeth from star in brightness; so also the Resurrection of the dead. 
It is,” therefore, “good for a man so to be.” 


15. After that the same Apostle adds, and says, “Thou art bound to a wife, seek not loosening: thou art 
loosed from a wife, seek not a wife.” Of these two, that, which be set first, pertains unto command, 
against which it is not lawful to do. For it is not lawful to put away a wife, save because of fornication, as 
the Lord Himself saith in the Gospel. But that, which he added, “Thou art loosed from a wife, seek not a 
wife,” is a sentence of counsel, not of command; therefore it is lawful to do, but it is better not to do. 
Lastly, he added straightway, “Both if thou shalt have taken a wife, thou hast not sinned; and, if a virgin 
shall have been married, she sinneth not.” But, after that former saying of his, “Thou art bound to a wife, 
seek not loosening,” he added not, did he, “And if thou shalt have loosed, thou hast not sinned?” For he 
had already said above, “But to these, who are in marriage, I command, not I, but the Lord, that the wife 
depart not from her husband: but, if she shall have departed, that she remain unmarried, or be reconciled 
unto her own husband;” for it may come to pass that she depart, not through any fault of her own, but of 
her husband. Then he saith, “And let not the man put away his wife,” which, nevertheless, he set down of 
command of the Lord: nor did he then add, And, if he shall have put her away, he sinneth not. For this is a 
command, not to obey which is sin: not a counsel, which if you shall be unwilling to use, you will obtain 
less good, not do any ill. On this account, after he had said, “Thou art loosed from a wife, seek not a wife;” 
because he was not giving command, in order that there be not evil done, but was giving counsel, in order 
that there be done what is better: straightway he added, “Both, if thou shall have taken a wife, thou hast 
not sinned; and, if a virgin shall have been married, she sinneth not.” 


16. Yet he added, “But such shall have tribulation of the flesh, but I spare you:” in this manner exhorting 
unto virginity, and continual continence, so as some little to alarm also from marriage, with all modesty, 
not as from a matter evil and unlawful, but as from one burdensome and troublesome. For it is one thing 
to incur dishonor of the flesh, and another to have tribulation of the flesh: the one is matter of crime to do, 
the other of labor to suffer, which for the most part men refuse not even for the most honorable duties. 
But for the having of marriage, now at this time, wherein there is no service done unto Christ about to 
come through descent of flesh by the begetting of the family itself, to take upon one to bear that 
tribulation of the flesh, which the Apostle foretells to such as shall be married, would be extremely foolish, 
did not incontinent persons fear, lest, through the temptation of Satan, they should fall into damnable 
sins. But whereas he says that he spares them, who he saith will have tribulation of the flesh, there 
suggests itself to me in the mean while no sounder interpretation, than that he was unwilling to open, and 
unfold in words, this self-same tribulation of the flesh which he fore-announced to those who choose 
marriage, in suspicions of jealousy of married life, in the begetting and nurture of children, in fears and 
sorrows of childlessness. For how very few, after they have bound themselves with the bonds of marriage, 
are not drawn and driven to and fro by these feelings? And this we ought not to exaggerate, lest we spare 
not the very persons, who the Apostle thought were to be spared. 


17. Only by this, which I have briefly set down, the reader ought to be set on his guard against those, who, 
in this that is written, “but such shall have tribulation of the flesh but I spare you,” falsely charge 
marriage, as indirectly condemned by this sentence; as though he were unwilling to utter the 
condemnation itself, when he saith, “But I spare you;” so that, forsooth, when he spares them, he spared 
not his own soul, as saying falsely, “And, if thou shalt have taken a wife, thou hast not sinned; and if a 
virgin shall have been married, she sinneth not.” And this, whoso believe or would have believed 
concerning holy Scripture, they, as it were prepare for themselves a way for liberty of lying, or for defense 
of their own perverse opinion, in whatever case they hold other sentiments than what sound doctrine 
demands. For if there shall be alleged any plain statement from the divine books, whereby to refute their 
errors, this they have at hand as a shield, whereby defending themselves as it were against the truth, they 
lay themselves bare to be wounded by the devil: to say that the author of the book did not speak the truth 
in this instance, at one time in order to spare the weak, at another in order to alarm despisers: just as a 
case shall come to hand, wherein to defend their own perverse opinion: and thus, whilst they had rather 


defend than amend their own opinions, they essay to break the authority of holy Scripture, whereby alone 
all proud and hard necks are broken. 


18. Wherefore I admonish both men and women who follow after perpetual continence and holy virginity, 
that they so set their own good before marriage, as that they judge not marriage an evil: and that they 
understand that it was in no way of deceit, but of plain truth that it was said by the Apostle, “Whoso gives 
in marriage does well; and whoso gives not in marriage, does better; and, if thou shalt have taken a wife, 
thou hast not sinned; and, if a virgin shall have been married, she sinneth not;” and a little after, “But she 
wilt be more blessed, if she shall have continued so, according to my judgment.” And, that the judgment 
should not be thought human, he adds, “But I think I also have the Spirit of God.” This is the doctrine of 
the Lord, this of the Apostles, this true, this sound, so to choose greater gifts, as that the lesser be not 
condemned. The truth of God, in the Scripture of God, is better than virginity of man in the mind or flesh 
of any. Let what is chaste be so loved, as that what is true be not denied. For what evil thought may they 
not have even concerning their own flesh, who believe that the tongue of the Apostle, in that very place, 
wherein he was commending virginity of body, was not virgin from corruption of lying. In the first place, 
therefore, and chiefly, let such as choose the good of virginity, hold most firmly that the holy Scriptures 
have in nothing spoken lies; and, thus, that that also is true which is said, “And if thou shall have taken a 
wife, thou hast not sinned; and, if a virgin shall have been married, she sinneth not.” And let them not 
think that the so great good of virgin chastity is made less, if marriage shall not be an evil. Yea rather, let 
her hence feel confident, rather, that there is prepared for her a palm of greater glory, who feared not to 
be condemned, in case she were married, but desired to receive a more honorable crown, in that she was 
not married. Whoso therefore shall be willing to abide without marriage, let them not flee from marriage 
as a pitfall of sin; but let them surmount it as a hill of the lesser good, in order that they may rest in the 
mountain of the greater, continence. It is on this condition, forsooth, that this hill is dwelt on; that one 
leave it not when he will. For, “a woman is bound, so long as her husband liveth.” However unto widowed 
continence one ascends from it as from a step: but for the sake of virgin continence, one must either turn 
aside from it by not consenting to suitors, or overleap it by anticipating suitors. 


19. But lest any should think that of two works, the good and the better, the rewards will be equal, on this 
account it was necessary to treat against those, who have so interpreted that saying of the Apostle, “But I 
think that this is good by reason of the present necessity,” as to say that virginity is of use not in order to 
the kingdom of heaven, but in order to this present time: as though in that eternal life, they, who had 
chosen this better part, would have nothing more than the rest of men. And in this discussion when we 
came to that saying of the same Apostle, “But such shall have tribulation of the flesh, but I spare you;” we 
fell in with other disputants, who so far from making marriage equal to perpetual virginity, altogether 
condemned it. For whereas both are errors, either to equal marriage to holy virginity, or to condemn it: by 
fleeing from one another to excess, these two errors come into open collision, in that they have been 
unwilling to hold the mean of truth: whereby, both by sure reason and authority of holy Scriptures, we 
both discover that marriage is not a sin, and yet equal it not to the good either of virginal or even of 
widowed chastity. Some forsooth by aiming at virginity, have thought marriage hateful even as adultery: 
but others, by defending marriage, would have the excellence of perpetual continence to deserve nothing 
more than married chastity; as though either the good of Susanna be the lowering of Mary: or the greater 
good of Mary ought to be the condemnation of Susanna. 


20. Far be it, therefore, that the Apostle so said, unto such as are married or are about to marry, “But I 
spare you,” as if he were unwilling to say what punishment is due to the married in another life. Far be it 
that she, whom Daniel set free from temporal judgment, be cast by Paul into hell! Far be it that her 
husband’s bed be unto her punishment before the judgment seat of Christ, keeping faith to which she 
chose, under false charge of adultery, to meet either danger, or death! To what effect that speech, “It is 
better for me to fall into your hands, than to sin in the sight of God:” if God had been about, not to set her 
free because she kept married chastity, but to condemn her because she had married? And now so often 
as married chastity is by truth of holy Scripture justified against such as bring calumnies and charges 
against marriage, so often is Susanna by the Holy Spirit defended against false witnesses, so often is she 
set free from a false charge, and with much greater ado. For then against one married woman, now 
against all; then of hidden and untrue adultery, now of true and open marriage, an accusation is laid. Then 
one woman, upon what the unjust elders said, now all husbands and wives, upon what the Apostle would 
not say, are accused. It was, forsooth, your condemnation, say they, that he was silent on, when he said, 
“But I spare you.” Who (saith) this? Surely he, who had said above; “And, if thou shalt have taken a wife, 
thou hast not sinned; and, if a virgin shall have been married, she sinneth not.” Why, therefore, wherein 
he hath been silent through modesty, suspect ye a charge against marriage; and wherein he hath spoken 
openly, recognize ye not a defense of marriage? What, doth he condemn by his silence them whom he 
acquitted by his words? Is it not now a milder charge, to charge Susanna, not with marriage, but with 
adultery itself, than to charge the doctrine of the Apostle with falsehood? What in so great peril could we 
do, were it not as sure and plain that chaste marriage ought not to be condemned, as it is sure and plain 
that holy Scripture cannot lie? 


21. Here some one will say, What has this to do with holy virginity, or perpetual continence, the setting 
forth of which was undertaken in this discourse? To whom I make answer in the first place, what I 
mentioned above, that the glory of that greater good is greater from the fact that, in order to obtain it, the 


good of married life is surmounted, not the sin of marriage shunned. Otherwise it would be enough for 
perpetual continence, not to be specially praised, but only not to be blamed: if it were maintained on this 
account, because it was a crime to wed. In the next place, because it is not by human judgment, but by 
authority of Divine Scripture, that men must be exhorted unto so excellent a gift, we must plead not ina 
common-place manner, or merely by the way, that divine Scripture itself seem not to any one in any 
matter to have lied. For they discourage rather than exhort holy virgins, who compel them to continue so 
by passing sentence on marriage. For whence can they feel sure that that is true, which is written, “And 
he, who gives her not in marriage, does better:” if they think that false, which yet is written close above, 
“Both he, who gives his virgin, does well?” But, if they shall without all doubt have believed Scripture 
speaking of the good of marriage, confirmed by the same most true authority of the divine oracle, they 
will hasten beyond unto their own better part with glowing and confident eagerness. Wherefore we have 
already spoken enough for the business which we have taken in hand, and, so far as we could, have 
shown, that neither that saying of the Apostle, “But I think that this is good by reason of the present 
necessity,” is so to be understood, as though in this life holy virgins are better than faithful women 
married, but are equal in the kingdom of heaven, and in a future life: nor that other, where he saith of 
such as wed, “But such shall have tribulation of the flesh, but I spare you;” is to be so understood, as 
though he chose rather to be silent on, than to speak of, the sin and condemnation of marriage. Forsooth 
two errors, contrary the one to the other, have, through not understanding them, taken hold of each one 
of these two sentences. For that concerning the present necessity they interpret in their own favor, who 
contend to equal such as wed to such as wed not: but this, where it is said, “But I spare you,” they who 
presume to condemn such as wed. But we, according to the faith and sound doctrine of holy Scriptures, 
both say that marriage is no sin, and yet set its good not only below virginal, but also below widowed 
continence; and say that the present necessity of married persons is an hindrance to their desert, not 
indeed unto life eternal, but unto an excellent glory and honor, which is reserved for perpetual 
continence: and that at this time marriage is not expedient save for such as contain not; and that on the 
tribulation of the flesh, which cometh from the affection of the flesh, without which marriages of 
incontinent persons cannot be, the Apostle neither wished to be silent, as forewarning what was true, nor 
to unfold more fully, as sparing man’s weakness. 


22. And now by plainest witnesses of divine Scriptures, such as according to the small measure of our 
memory we shall be able to remember, let it more clearly appear, that, not on account of the present life 
of this world, but on account of that future life which is promised in the kingdom of heaven, we are to 
choose perpetual continence. But who but must observe this in that which the same Apostle says a little 
after, “Whoso is without a wife has thought of the things of the Lord, how to please the Lord: but whoso is 
joined in marriage has thought of the things of the world, how to please his wife. And a woman unmarried 
and a virgin is divided; she that is unmarried is careful about the things of the Lord, to be holy both in 
body and spirit: but she that is married is careful about the things of the world, how to please her 
husband.” Certainly he saith not, hath thought of the things of a state without care in this world, to pass 
her time without weightier troubles; nor doth he say that a woman unmarried and a virgin is divided, that 
is, distinguished, and separated from her who is married, for this end, that the unmarried woman be 
without care in this life, in order to avoid temporal troubles, which the married woman is not free from: 
but, “She hath thought,” saith he, “of the things of the Lord, how to please the Lord; and is careful about 
the things of the Lord, to be holy both in body and spirit.” Unless to such a degree, perchance, each be 
foolishly contentious, as to essay to assert, that it is not on account of the kingdom of heaven, but on 
account of this present world, that we wish to “please the Lord,” or that it is on account of this present 
life, not on account of life eternal, that they are “holy both in body and spirit.” To believe this, what else is 
it, than to be more miserable than all men? For so the Apostle saith, “If in this life only we are hoping in 
Christ, we are more miserable than all men.” What? is he who breaks his bread to the hungry, if he do it 
only on account of this life, a fool; and shall he be prudent, who chastens his own body even unto 
continence, whereby he hath no intercourse even in marriage, if it shall profit him nought in the kingdom 
of heaven? 


23. Lastly, let us hear the Lord Himself delivering most plain judgment on this matter. For, upon His 
speaking after a divine and fearful manner concerning husband and wife not separating, save on account 
of fornication, His disciples said to Him, “If the case be such with a wife, it is not good to marry.” To whom 
He saith, “Not all receive this saying. For there are eunuchs who were so born: but there are others who 
were made by men: and there are eunuchs, who made themselves eunuchs for the sake of the kingdom of 
heaven: whoso can receive, let him receive.” What could be said more true, what more clear? Christ saith, 
the Truth saith, the Power and Wisdom of God saith, that they, who of pious purpose have contained from 
marrying a wife, make themselves eunuchs for the sake of the kingdom of heaven: and against this, 
human vanity with impious rashness contends, that they, who do so, shun only the present necessity of the 
troubles of married life, but in the kingdom of heaven have no more than others. 


24. But concerning what eunuchs speaketh God by the prophet Isaiah, unto whom He saith that He will 
give in His house and in His wall a place by name, much better than of sons and daughters, save 
concerning these, who make themselves eunuchs for the sake of the kingdom of heaven? For for these, 
whose bodily organ is without strength, so that they cannot beget, (such as are the eunuchs of rich men 
and of kings,) it is surely enough, when they become Christians, and keep the commands of God, yet have 
this purpose, that, if they could, they would have wives, to be made equal to the rest of the faithful in the 


house of God, who are married, who bring up in the fear of God a family which they have lawfully and 
chastely gotten, teaching their sons to set their hope on God; but not to receive a better place than of sons 
and daughters. For it is not of virtue of the soul, but of necessity of the flesh, that they marry not wives. 
Let who will contend that the Prophet foretold this of those eunuchs who have suffered mutilation of body; 
that even also helps the cause which we have undertaken. For God hath not preferred these eunuchs to 
such as have no place in His house, but assuredly to those who keep the desert of married life in begetting 
sons. For, when He saith, “I will give unto them a place much better;” He shows that one is also given 
unto the married, but much inferior. Therefore, to allow that in the house of God there will be the eunuchs 
after the flesh spoken of above, who were not in the People of Israel: because we see that these also 
themselves, whereas they become not Jews, yet become Christians: and that the Prophet spake not of 
them, who through purpose of continence seeking not marriage, make themselves eunuchs for the sake of 
the kingdom of heaven: is any one so madly opposed to the truth as to believe that eunuchs made so in the 
flesh have a better place than married persons in the house of God, and to contend that persons being of 
pious purpose continent, chastening the body even unto contempt of marriage, making themselves 
eunuchs, not in the body, but in the very root of concupiscence, practising an heavenly and angelic life in 
an earthly mortal state, are on a level with the deserts of the married; and, being a Christian, to gainsay 
Christ when He praises those who have made themselves eunuchs, not for the sake of this world, but for 
the sake of the kingdom of heaven, affirming that this is of use for the present life, not for a future? What 
else remains for these, save to assert that the kingdom of heaven itself pertains unto this temporal life, 
wherein we now are? For why should not blind presumption advance even to this madness? And what 
more full of phrensy than this assertion? For, although at times the Church, even that which is at this 
time, is called the kingdom of heaven; certainly it is so called for this end, because it is being gathered 
together for a future and eternal life. Although, therefore, it have the promise of the present, and of a 
future life, yet in all its good works it looks not to “the things that are seen, but to what are not seen. For 
what are seen are temporal; but what are not seen, are eternal.” 


25. Nor indeed hath the Holy Spirit failed to speak what should be of open and unshaken avail against 
these men, most shamelessly and madly obstinate, and should repel their assault, as of wild beasts, from 
His sheep-fold, by defences that may not be stormed. For, after He had said concerning eunuchs, “I will 
give unto them in My house and in My wall a named place, much better than of sons and daughters;” lest 
any too carnal should think that there was any thing temporal to be hoped for in these words, straightway 
He added, “An eternal name I will give unto them, nor shall it ever fail:” as though He should say, Why 
dost thou draw back, impious blindness? Why dost thou draw back? Why dost thou pour the clouds of thy 
perverseness over the clear (sky) of truth? Why in so great light of Scriptures dost thou seek after 
darkness from out which to lay snares? Why dost thou promise temporal advantage only to holy persons 
exercising continence? “An eternal name I will give unto them:” why, where persons keep from all sexual 
intercourse, and also in the very fact that they abstain from these, have thought of the things of the Lord, 
how to please the Lord, do you essay to refer them unto earthly advantage? “An eternal name I will give 
unto them.” Why contend you that the kingdom of heaven, for the sake of which holy eunuchs have made 
themselves eunuchs, is to be understood in this life only? “An eternal name I will give unto them.” And if 
haply in this place you endeavor to take the word itself eternal in the sense of lasting for a long time, I 
add, I heap up, I tread in, “nor shall it ever fail.” What more seek you? What more say you? This eternal 
name, whatever it be, unto the eunuchs of God, which assuredly signifies a certain peculiar and excellent 
glory, shall not be in common with many, although set in the same kingdom, and in the same house. For on 
this account also, perhaps, it is called a name, that it distinguishes those, to whom it is given, from the 
rest. 


26. What then, say they, is the meaning of that penny, which is given in payment to all alike when the work 
of the vineyard is ended? whether it be to those who have labored from the first hour, or to those who 
have labored one hour? What assuredly doth it signify, but something, which all shall have in common, 
such as is life eternal itself, the kingdom of heaven itself, where shall be all, whom God hath 
predestinated, called, justified, glorified? “For it behoveth that this corruptible put on incorruption, and 
this mortal put on immortality.” This is that penny, wages for all. Yet “star differeth from star in glory; so 
also the resurrection of the dead.” These are the different merits of the Saints. For, if by that penny the 
heaven were signified, have not all the stars in common to be in the heaven? And yet, “There is one glory 
of the sun, another glory of the moon, another of the stars.” If that penny were taken for health of body, 
have not all the members, when we are well, health in common; and, should this health continue even 
unto death, is it not in all alike and equally? And yet, “God hath set the members, each one of them, in the 
body, as He would;” that neither the whole be an eye, nor the whole hearing, nor the whole smelling: and, 
whatever else there is, it hath its own property, although it have health equally with all. Thus because life 
eternal itself shall be alike to all, an equal penny was assigned to all; but, because in that life eternal itself 
the lights of merits shall shine with a distinction, there are “many mansions” in the house of the Father: 
and, by this means, in the penny not unlike, one lives not longer than another; but in the many mansions, 
one is honored with greater brightness than another. 


27. Therefore go on, Saints of God, boys and girls, males and females, unmarried men, and women; go on 
and persevere unto the end. Praise more sweetly the Lord, Whom ye think on more richly: hope more 
happily in Him, Whom ye serve more instantly: love more ardently Him, whom ye please more attentively. 
With loins girded, and lamps burning, wait for the Lord, when He cometh from the marriage. Ye shall 


bring unto the marriage of the Lamb a new song, which ye shall sing on your harps. Not surely such as 
the whole earth singeth, unto which it is said, “Sing unto the Lord a new song; sing unto the Lord, the 
whole earth” : but such as no one shall be able to utter but you. For thus there saw you in the Apocalypse 
a certain one beloved above others by the Lamb, who had been wont to lie on His breast, and who used to 
drink in, and burst forth, the Word of God above wonders of heaven. He saw you twelve times twelve 
thousand of holy harpers, of undefiled virginity in body, of inviolate truth in heart; and he wrote of you, 
that ye follow the Lamb whithersoever He shall go. Where think we that This Lamb goeth, where no one 
either dares or is able to follow save you? Where think we that He goeth? Into what glades and meadows? 
Where, I think, the grass are joys; not vain joys of this world, lying madnesses; nor joys such as shall be in 
the kingdom of God itself, for the rest that are not virgins; but distinct from the portion of joys of all the 
rest. Joy of the virgins of Christ, of Christ, in Christ, with Christ, after Christ, through Christ, for Christ. 
The joys peculiar to the virgins of Christ, are not the same as of such as are not virgins, although of 
Christ. For there are to different persons different joys, but to none such. Go (enter) into these, follow the 
Lamb, because the Flesh of the Lamb also is assuredly virgin. For this He retained in Himself when grown 
up, which He took not away from His Mother by His conception and birth. Follow Him, as ye deserve, in 
virginity of heart and flesh, wheresoever He shall have gone. For what is it to follow, but to imitate? 
Because “Christ hath suffered for us,” leaving us an example, as saith the Apostle Peter, “that we should 
follow His steps.” Him each one follows in that, wherein he imitates Him: not so far forth as He is the only 
Son of God, by Whom all things were made; but so far forth as, the Son of Man, He set forth in Himself, 
what behoved for us to imitate. And many things in Him are set forth for all to imitate: but virginity of the 
flesh not for all; for they have not what to do in order to be virgins, in whom it hath been already brought 
to pass that they be not virgins. 


28. Therefore let the rest of the faithful, who have lost virginity, follow the Lamb, not whithersoever He 
shall have gone, but so far as ever they shall have been able. But they are able every where, save when He 
walks in the grace of virginity. “Blessed are the poor in spirit;” imitate Him, Who, whereas “He was rich, 
was made poor for your sakes.” “Blessed are the meek;” imitate Him, Who said, “Learn of Me, for I am 
meek and lowly of heart.” “Blessed are they that mourn;” imitate Him, Who “wept over” Jerusalem. 
“Blessed are they, who hunger and thirst after righteousness;” imitate Him, Who said, “My meat is to do 
the will of Him Who sent Me.” “Blessed are the merciful;” imitate Him, Who came to the help of him who 
was wounded by robbers, and who lay in the way half-dead and despaired of. “Blessed are the pure in 
heart;” imitate Him, “Who did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth.” “Blessed are the peace- 
makers;” imitate Him, Who said on behalf of His persecutors, “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” “Blessed are they, who suffer persecution for righteousness sake;” imitate Him, Who 
“suffered for you, leaving you an example, that ye follow His steps.” These things, whoso imitate, in these 
they follow the Lamb. But surely even married persons may go in those steps, although not setting their 
foot perfectly in the same print, yet walking in the same paths. 


29. But, lo, That Lamb goeth by a Virgin road, how shall they go after Him, who have lost what there is no 
way for them to recover? Do ye, therefore, do ye go after Him, His virgins; do ye thither also go after Him, 
in that on this one account whithersoever He shall have gone, ye follow Him: for unto any other gift 
whatsoever of holiness, whereby to follow Him, we can exhort married persons, save this which they have 
lost beyond power of recovery. Do ye, therefore, follow Him, by holding with perseverance what ye have 
vowed with ardor. Go when ye can, that the good of virginity perish not from you, unto which ye can do 
nothing, in order that it may return. The rest of the multitude of the faithful will see you, which cannot 
unto this follow the Lamb; it will see you, it will not envy you: and by rejoicing together with you, what it 
hath not in itself, it will have in you. For that new song also, which is your own, it will not be able to utter; 
but it will not be unable to hear, and to be delighted with your so excellent good: but ye, who shall both 
utter and hear, in that what ye shall say, this ye shall hear of yourselves, will exult with greater happiness, 
and reign with greater joy. But they will have no sorrow on account of your greater joy, to whom this shall 
be wanting. Forsooth That Lamb, Whom ye shall follow whithersoever He shall have gone, will not desert 
those who cannot follow Him, where you can. Almighty is the Lamb, of Whom we speak. He both will go 
before you, and will not depart from them, when God shall be all in all. And they, who shall have less, shall 
not turn away in dislike from you: for, where there is no envying, difference exists with concord. Take to 
you, then, have trust, be strong, continue, ye who vow and pay unto the Lord your God vows of perpetual 
continence, not for the sake of this present world, but for the sake of the kingdom of Heaven. 


30. Ye also who have not yet made this vow, who are able to receive it, receive it. Run with perseverance, 
that ye may obtain. Take ye each his sacrifices, and enter ye into the courts of the Lord, not of necessity, 
having power over your own will. For not as, “Thou shall not commit adultery, Thou shall not kill,” can it 
so be said, Thou shalt not wed. The former are demanded, the latter are offered. If the latter are done, 
they are praised: unless the former are done, they are condemned. In the former the Lord commands us 
what is due; but in the latter, if ye shall have spent any thing more, on His return He will repay you. Think 
of (whatever that be) within His wall “a place named, much better than of sons and of daughters.” Think 
of “an eternal name” there. Who unfolds of what kind that name shall be? Yet, whatever it shall be, it shall 
be eternal. By believing and hoping and loving this, ye have been able, not to shun marriage, as forbidden, 
but to fly past it, as allowed. 


31. Whence the greatness of this service, unto the undertaking of which we have according to our 


strength exhorted, the more excellent and divine it is, the more doth it warn our anxiety, to say something 
not only concerning most glorious chastity, but also concerning safest humility. When then such as make 
profession of perpetual chastity, comparing themselves with married persons, shall have discovered, that, 
according to the Scriptures, the others are below both in work and wages, both in vow and reward, let 
what is written straightway come into their mind, “By how much thou art great, by so much humble 
thyself in all things: and thou shalt find favor before God.” The measure of humility for each hath been 
given from the measure of his greatness itself: unto which pride is full of danger, which layeth the greater 
wait against persons the greater they be. On this followeth envying, as a daughter in her train; forsooth 
pride straightway giveth birth to her, nor is she ever without such a daughter and companion. By which 
two evils, that is, pride and envying, is the devil (a devil). Therefore it is against pride, the mother of 
envying, that the whole Christian discipline chiefly wars. For this teaches humility, whereby both to gain 
and to keep charity; of which after that it had been said, “Charity envieth not;” as though we were asking 
the reason, how it comes to pass that it envieth not, he straightway added, “is not puffed up;” as though 
he should say, on this account it hath not envying, in that neither hath it pride. Therefore the Teacher of 
humility, Christ, first “emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, made in the likeness of men, and 
found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, made obedient even unto death, even the death of the 
Cross.” But His teaching itself, how carefully it suggests humility, and how earnest and instant it is in 
commanding this, who can easily unfold, and bring together all witnesses for proof of this matter? This let 
him essay to do, or do, whosoever shall wish to write a separate treatise on humility; but of this present 
work the end proposed is different, and it hath been undertaken on a matter so great, as that it hath 
chiefly to guard against pride. 


32. Wherefore a few witnesses, which the Lord deigns to suggest to my mind, I proceed to mention, from 
out the teaching of Christ concerning humility, such as perhaps may be enough for my purpose. His 
discourse, the first which He delivered to His disciples at greater length, began from this. “Blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.” And these without all controversy we take to be 
humble. The faith of that Centurion He on this account chiefly praised, and said that He had not found in 
Israel so great faith, because he believed with so great humility as to say, “I am not worthy that thou 
shouldest enter under my roof.” Whence also Matthew for no other reason said that he “came” unto Jesus, 
(whereas Luke most plainly signifies that he came not unto Him himself, but sent his friends,) save that by 
his most faithful humility he himself came unto Him more than they whom he sent. Whence also is that of 
the Prophet, “The Lord is very high, and hath respect unto things that are lowly: but what are very high 
He noteth afar off;” assuredly as not coming unto Him. Whence also He saith to that woman of Canaan, “O 
woman, great is thy faith; be it done unto thee as thou wilt;” whom above He had called a dog, and had 
made answer that the bread of the sons was not to be cast to her. And this she taking with humility had 
said, “Even so, Lord; for the dogs also eat of the crumbs which fall from their masters’ table.” And thus 
what by continual crying she obtained not, by humble confession she earned. Hence also those two are set 
forth praying in the Temple, the one a Pharisee, and the other a Publican, for the sake of those who seem 
to themselves just and despise the rest of men, and the confession of sins is set before the reckoning up of 
merits. And assuredly the Pharisee was rendering thanks unto God by reason of those things wherein he 
was greatly self-satisfied. “I render thanks to Thee,” saith he, “that I am not even as the rest of men, 
unjust, extortioners, adulterers, even as also this publican. I fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all 
things whatsoever I possess. But the Publican was standing afar off, not daring to lift up his eyes to 
Heaven, but beating his breast, saying, God be merciful unto me a sinner.” But there follows the divine 
judgment, “Verily I say unto you, the Publican went down from the Temple justified more than that 
Pharisee.” Then the cause is shown, why this is just; “Forasmuch as he who exalteth himself shall be 
humbled, and whoso humbleth himself shall be exalted.” Therefore it may come to pass, that each one 
both shun real evils, and reflect on real goods in himself, and render thanks for these unto “the Father of 
lights, from Whom cometh down every best gift, and every perfect gift,” and yet be rejected by reason of 
the sin of haughtiness, if through pride, even in his thought alone, which is before God, he insult other 
sinners, and specially when confessing their sins in prayer, unto whom is due not upbraiding with 
arrogance, but pity without despair. What is it that, when His disciples were questioning among 
themselves, who of them should be greater, He set a little child before their eyes, saying, “Unless ye shall 
be as this child, ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven?” Did He not chiefly commend humility, 
and set in it the desert of greatness? Or when unto the sons of Zebedee desiring to be at His side in lofty 
seats He so made answer, as that they should rather think of having to drink the Cup of His Passion, 
wherein He humbled Himself even unto death, even the death of the Cross, than with proud desire 
demand to be preferred to the rest; what did He show, save, that He would be a bestower of exaltation 
upon them, who should first follow Him as a teacher of humility? And now, in that, when about to go forth 
unto His Passion, He washed the feet of His disciples, and most openly taught them to do for their fellow- 
disciples and fellow-servants this, which He their Lord and Master had done for them; how greatly did He 
commend humility? And in order to commend this He chose also that time, wherein they were looking on 
Him, as immediately about to die, with great longing; assuredly about to retain in their memory this 
especially, which their Master, Whom they were to imitate, had pointed out to them as the last thing. But 
He did this at that time, which surely He could have done on other days also before, wherein He had been 
conversant with them; at which time if it were done, this same would indeed be delivered, but certainly 
would not be so received. 


33. Whereas, then, all Christians have to guard humility, forasmuch as it is from Christ that they are 


called Christians, Whose Gospel no one considers with care, but that he discovers Him to be a Teacher of 
humility; specially is it becoming that they be followers and keepers of this virtue, who excel the rest of 
men in any great good, in order that they may have a great care of that, which I set down in the 
beginning, “By how much thou art great, by so much humble thyself in all things, and thou shall find 
grace before God.” Wherefore, because perpetual Continence and specially virginity, is a great good in the 
Saints of God, they must with all watchfulness beware, that it be not corrupted with pride. 


34. Paul the Apostle censures evil unmarried women, curious and prating, and says that this fault comes 
of idleness. “But at the same time,” saith he, “being idle they learn to go about to houses: but not only 
idle, but curious also and prating, speaking what they ought not.” Of these he had said above, “But 
younger widows avoid; for when they have past their time in delights, they wish to wed in Christ; having 
condemnation, in that they have made void their first faith:” that is, have not continued in that, which they 
had vowed at the first. And yet he saith not, they marry, but “they wish to marry.” For many of them are 
recalled from marrying, not by love of a noble purpose, but by fear of open shame, which also itself comes 
of pride, whereby persons fear to displease men more than God. These, therefore, who wish to marry, and 
do not marry on this account, because they cannot with impunity, who would do better to marry than to be 
burned, that is, than to be laid waste in their very conscience by the hidden flame of lust, who repent of 
their profession, and who feel their confession irksome; unless they correct and set right their heart, and 
by the fear of God again overcome their lust, must be accounted among the dead; whether they pass their 
time in delights, whence the Apostle says, “But she who passes her time in delights, living, is dead;” or 
whether in labors and fastings, which are useless where there is no correction of the heart, and serve 
rather for display than amendment. I do not, for my part, impose on such a great regard for humility, in 
whom pride itself is confounded, and bloodstained by wound of conscience. Nor on such as are drunken, 
or covetous, or who are lying in any other kind whatever of damnable disease, at the same time that they 
have profession of bodily continence, and through perverse manners are at variance with their own name, 
do I impose this great anxiety about pious humility: unless haply in these evils they shall dare even to 
make a display of themselves, unto whom it is not enough, that the punishments of these are deferred. 
Nor am I treating of these, in whom there is a certain aim of pleasing, either by more elegant dress than 
the necessity of so great profession demands, or by remarkable manner of binding the head, whether by 
bosses of hair swelling forth, or by coverings so yielding, that the fine network below appears: unto these 
we must give precepts, not as yet concerning humility, but concerning chastity itself, or virgin modesty. 
Give me one who makes profession of perpetual continence, and who is free from these, and all such 
faults and spots of conduct; for this one I fear pride, for this so great good I am in alarm from the swelling 
of arrogance. The more there is in any one on account of which to be self-pleased, the more I fear, lest, by 
pleasing self, he please not Him, Who “resisteth the proud, but unto the humble giveth grace.” 


35. Certainly we are to contemplate in Christ Himself, the chief instruction and pattern of virginal purity. 
What further precept then concerning humility shall I give to the continent, than what He saith to all, 
“Learn of Me, in that Iam meek and lowly of heart?” when He had made mention above of His greatness, 
and, wishing to show this very thing, how great He was, and how little He had been made for our sakes, 
saith, “I confess to Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, in that Thou hast hidden these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto little children. Even so, O Father, in that so it hath 
been pleasing before Thee. All things have been delivered unto Me of My Father: and no one knoweth the 
Son, save the Father; and no one knoweth the Father, save the Son, and he to whom the Son shall have 
willed to reveal Him. Come unto Me, all ye who labor and are burdened, and I will refresh you. Take My 
yoke upon you, and learn of Me, in that I am meek and lowly of heart.” He, He, unto Whom the Father 
hath delivered all things, and Whom no one knoweth but the Father, and Who alone, (and he, unto whom 
He shall have willed to reveal Him), knoweth the Father, saith not, “Learn of Me” to make the world, or to 
raise the dead, but, “in that Iam meek and lowly of heart.” O saving teaching? O Teacher and Lord of 
mortals, unto whom death was pledged and passed on in the cup of pride, He would not teach what 
Himself was not, He would not bid what Himself did not. I see Thee, O good Jesu, with the eyes of faith, 
which Thou hast opened for me, as in an assembly of the human race, crying out and saying, “Come unto 
Me, and learn of Me.” What, I beseech Thee, through Whom all things were made, O Son of God, and the 
Same Who was made among all things, O Son of Man: to learn what of Thee, come we to Thee? “For that I 
am meek,” saith He, “and lowly of heart.” Is it to this that all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
hidden in Thee are brought, that we learn this of Thee as a great thing, that Thou art “meek and lowly of 
heart?” Is it so great a thing to be little, that it could not at all be learned unless it were brought to pass 
by Thee, Who art so great? So indeed it is. For by no other way is there found out rest for the soul, save 
when the unquiet swelling hath been dispersed, whereby it was great unto itself, when it was not sound 
unto Thee. 


36. Let them hear Thee, and let them come to Thee, and let them learn of Thee to be meek and lowly, who 
seek Thy Mercy and Truth, by living unto Thee, unto Thee, not unto themselves. Let him hear this, 
laboring and laden, who is weighed down by his burthen, so as not to dare to lift up his eyes to heaven, 
that sinner beating his breast, and drawing near from afar. Let him hear, the centurion, not worthy that 
Thou shouldest enter under his roof. Let him hear, Zaccheus, chief of publicans, restoring fourfold the 
gains of damnable sins. Let her hear, the woman in the city a sinner, by so much the more full of tears at 
Thy feet, the more alien she had been from Thy steps. Let them hear, the harlots and publicans, who enter 
into the kingdom of heaven before the Scribes and Pharisees. Let them hear, every kind of such ones, 


feastings with whom were cast in Thy teeth as a charge, forsooth, as though by whole persons who sought 
not a physician, whereas Thou camest not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. All these, when 
they are converted unto Thee, easily grow meek, and are humbled before Thee, mindful of their own most 
unrighteous life, and of Thy most indulgent mercy, in that, “where sin hath abounded, grace hath 
abounded more.” 


37. But regard the troops of virgins, holy boys and girls: this kind hath been trained up in Thy Church: 
there for Thee it hath been budding from its mother’s breasts; for Thy Name it hath loosed its tongue to 
speak, Thy Name, as through the milk of its infancy, it hath had poured in and hath sucked, no one of this 
number can say, “I, who before was a blasphemer, and persecutor, and injurious, but I obtained mercy, in 
that I did in being ignorant, in unbelief.” Yea more, that, which Thou commandedst not, but only didst set 
forth, for such as would, to seize, saying, “Whoso can receive, let him receive;” they have seized, they 
have vowed, and, for the sake of the kingdom of heaven, not for that Thou threatenedst, but for that Thou 
exhortedst, they have made themselves eunuchs. To these cry out, let these hear Thee, in that Thou art 
“meek and lowly of heart.” Let these, by how much they are great, by so much humble themselves in all 
things, that they may find grace before Thee. They are just: but they are not, are they, such as Thou, 
justifying the ungodly? They are chaste: but them in sins their mothers nurtured in their wombs. They are 
holy, but Thou art also Holy of Holies. They are virgins, but they are not also born of virgins. They are 
wholly chaste both in spirit and in flesh: but they are not the Word made flesh. And yet let them learn, not 
from those unto whom Thou forgivest sins, but from Thee Thyself, The Lamb of God Who takest away the 
sins of the world, in that Thou art “meek and lowly of heart.” 


38. I send thee not, soul that art religiously chaste, that hast not given the reins to fleshly appetite even so 
far as to allowed marriage, that hast not indulged thy body about to depart even to the begetting one to 
succeed thee, that hast sustained aloft thy earthly members, afloat to accustom them to heaven; I send 
thee not, in order that thou mayest learn humility, unto publicans and sinners, who yet enter into the 
kingdom of heaven before the proud: I send thee not to these: for they, who have been set free from the 
gulf of uncleanness, are unworthy that undefiled virginity be sent to them to take pattern from. I send 
thee unto the King of Heaven, unto Him, by Whom men were created, and Who was created among men 
for the sake of men; unto Him, Who is fair of beauty above the sons of men, and despised by the sons of 
men on behalf of the sons of men: unto Him, Who, ruling the immortal angels, disdained not to do service 
unto mortals. Him, at any rate, not unrighteousness, but charity, made humble; “Charity, which rivalleth 
not, is not puffed up, seeketh not her own;” forasmuch as “Christ also pleased not Himself, but, as it is 
written of Him, The reproaches of such as reproached Thee have fallen upon Me.” Go then, come unto 
Him, and learn, in that He is “meek and lowly of heart.” Thou shall not go unto him, who dared not by 
reason of the burden of unrighteousness to lift up his eyes to heaven, but unto Him, Who by the weight of 
charity came down from heaven. Thou shalt not go unto her, who watered with tears the feet of her Lord, 
seeking forgiveness of heavy sins; but thou shalt go unto Him, Who, granting forgiveness of all sins, 
washed the feet of His own disciples. I know the dignity of thy virginity; I propose not to thee to imitate 
the Publican humbly accusing his own faults; but I fear for the Pharisee proudly boasting of his own 
merits. I say not, Be thou such as she, of whom it was said, “There are forgiven unto her many sins, in that 
she hath loved much;” but I fear lest, as thinking that thou hast little forgiven to thee, thou love little. 


39. I fear, I say, greatly for thee, lest, when thou boastest that thou wilt follow the Lamb wheresoever He 
shall have gone, thou be unable by reason of swelling pride to follow Him through strait ways. It is good 
for thee, O virgin soul, that thus, as thou art a virgin, thus altogether keeping in thy heart that thou hast 
been born again, keeping in thy flesh that thou hast been born, thou yet conceive of the fear of the Lord, 
and give birth to the spirit of salvation. “Fear,” indeed, “there is not in charity, but perfect charity,” as it is 
written, “casteth out fear:” but fear of men, not of God: fear of temporal evils, not of the Divine Judgment 
at the last. “Be not thou high-minded, but fear.” Love thou the goodness of God; fear thou His severity: 
neither suffers thee to be proud. For by loving you fear, lest you grievously offend One Who is loved and 
loves. For what more grievous offense, than that by pride thou displease Him, Who for thy sake hath been 
displeasing to the proud? And where ought there to be more that “chaste fear abiding for ever and ever,” 
than in thee, who hast no thought of the things of this world, how to please a wedded partner; but of the 
things of the Lord, how to please the Lord? That other fear is not in charity, but this chaste fear quitteth 
not charity. If you love not, fear lest you perish; if you love, fear lest you displease. That fear charity 
casteth out, with this it runneth within. The Apostle Paul also says, “For we have not received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear; but we have received the spirit of adoption of sons, wherein we cry, Abba, Father.” 
I believe that he speaks of that fear, which had been given in the Old Testament, lest the temporal goods 
should be lost, which God had promised unto those not yet sons under grace, but as yet slaves under the 
law. There is also the fear of eternal fire, to serve God in order to avoid which is assuredly not yet of 
perfect charity. For the desire of the reward is one thing, the fear of punishment another. They are 
different sayings, “Whither shall I go away from Thy Spirit, and from Thy face whither shall I flee?” and, 
“One thing I have sought of the Lord, this I will seek after; that I may dwell in the house of the Lord 
through all the days of my life, that I may consider the delight of the Lord, that I be protected in His 
temple:” and, “Turn not away Thy face from me:” and, “My soul longeth and fainteth unto the courts of 
the Lord.” Those sayings let him have had, who dared not to lift up his eyes to heaven; and she who was 
watering with tears His feet, in order to obtain pardon for her grievous sins; but these do thou have, who 
art careful about the things of the Lord, to be holy both in body and spirit. With those sayings there 


companies fear which hath torment, which perfect charity casteth forth; but with these sayings there 
companies chaste fear of the Lord, that abideth for ever and ever. And to both kinds it must be said, “Be 
not thou high-minded, but fear;” that man neither of defense of his sins, nor of presumption of 
righteousness set himself up. For Paul also himself, who saith, “For ye have not received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear;” yet, fear being a companion of charity, saith, “With fear and much trembling was I 
towards you:” and that saying, which I have mentioned, that the engrafted wild olive tree be not proud 
against the broken branches of the olive tree, himself made use of, saying, “Be not thou high-minded, but 
fear;” himself admonishing all the members of Christ in general, saith, “With fear and trembling work out 
your own salvation; for it is God Who worketh in you both to will and to do, according to His good 
pleasure;” that it seem not to pertain unto the Old Testament what is written, “Serve the Lord in fear, and 
rejoice unto Him with trembling.” 


40. And what members of the holy body, which is the Church, ought more to take care, that upon them the 
holy Spirit may rest, than such as profess virginal holiness? But how doth He rest, where He findeth not 
His own place? what else than an humbled heart, to fill, not to leap back from; to raise up, not to weigh 
down? whereas it hath been most plainly said, “On whom shall rest My Spirit? On him that is humble and 
quiet, and trembles at My words.” Already thou livest righteously, already thou livest piously, thou livest 
chastely, holily, with virginal purity; as yet, however, thou livest here, and art thou not humbled at hearing, 
“What, is not human life upon earth a trial?” Doth it not drive thee back from over-confident arrogance, 
“Woe unto the world because of offenses?” Dost thou not tremble, lest thou be accounted among the 
many, whose “love waxeth cold, because that iniquity abounds?” Dost thou not smite thy breast, when 
thou hearest, “Wherefore, whoso thinketh that he standeth, let him see to it lest he fall?” Amid these 
divine warnings and human dangers, do we yet find it so hard to persuade holy virgins to humility? 


41. Or are we indeed to believe that it is for any other reason, that God suffers to be mixed up with the 
number of your profession, many, both men and women, about to fall, than that by the fall of these your 
fear may be increased, whereby to repress pride; which God so hates, as that against this one thing The 
Highest humbled Himself? Unless haply, in truth, thou shalt therefore fear less, and be more puffed up, so 
as to love little Him, Who hath loved thee so much, as to give up Himself for thee, because He hath 
forgiven thee little, living, forsooth from childhood, religiously, piously, with pious chastity, with inviolate 
virginity. As though in truth you ought not to love with much greater glow of affection Him, Who, 
whatsoever things He hath forgiven unto sinners upon their being turned to Him, suffered you not to fall 
into them. Or indeed that Pharisee, who therefore loved little, because he thought that little was forgiven 
him, was it for any other reason that he was blinded by this error, than because being ignorant of the 
righteousness of God, and seeking to establish his own, he had not been made subject unto the 
righteousness of God? But you, an elect race, and among the elect more elect, virgin choirs that follow the 
Lamb, even you “by grace have been saved through faith; and this not of yourselves, but it is the gift of 
God: not of works, lest haply any be elated. For we are His workmanship, created in Jesus Christ in good 
works, which God hath prepared, that in them we may walk.” What therefore, by how much the more ye 
are adorned by His gifts, shall ye by so much the less love Him? May He Himself turn away so dreadful 
madness! Wherefore forasmuch as the Truth has spoken the truth, that he, unto whom little is forgiven, 
loveth little; do ye, in order that ye may love with full glow of affection Him, Whom ye are free to love, 
being loosened from ties of marriage, account as altogether forgiven unto you, whatever of evil, by His 
governance, ye have not committed. For “your eyes ever unto the Lord, forasmuch as He shall pluck out of 
the net your feet,” and, “Except the Lord shall have kept the city, in vain hath he watched who keepeth it.” 
And speaking of Continence itself the Apostle says, “But I would that all men were as I myself; but each 
one hath his own proper gift from God; one in this way, and another in that way.” Who therefore 
bestoweth these gifts? Who distributeth his own proper gifts unto each as He will? Forsooth God, with 
Whom there is not unrighteousness, and by this means with what equity He makes some in this way, and 
others in that way, for man to know is either impossible or altogether hard: but that with equity He 
maketh, it is not lawful to doubt. “What,” therefore, “hast thou, which thou hast not received?” And by 
what perversity dost thou less love Him, of Whom thou hast received more? 


42. Wherefore let this be the first thought for the putting on of humility, that God’s virgin think not that it 
is of herself that she is such, and not rather that this best “gift cometh down from above from the Father 
of Lights, with Whom is no change nor shadow of motion.” For thus she will not think that little hath been 
forgiven her, so as for her to love little, and, being ignorant of the righteousness of God, and wishing to 
establish her own, not to be made subject to the righteousness of God. In which fault was that Simon who 
was surpassed by the woman, unto whom many sins were forgiven, because she loved much. But she will 
have more cautious and true thoughts, that we are so to account all sins as though forgiven, from which 
God keeps us that we commit them not. Witnesses are those expressions of pious prayers in holy 
Scriptures, whereby it is shown, that those very things, which are commanded by God, are not done save 
by His Gift and help, Who commands. For there is a falsehood in the asking for them, if we could do them 
without the help of His grace. What is there so generally and chiefly charged, as obedience whereby the 
Commandments of God are kept? And yet we find this wished for. “Thou,” saith he, “hast charged, that 
Thy commandments be greatly kept.” Then it follows, “O that my ways were directed to keep Thy 
righteousnesses: then shall I not be confounded, whilst I look unto all Thy commandments.” That which he 
had set down above that God had commanded, that he wished might of himself be fulfilled. This is done 
assuredly, that there be not sin; but, if there hath been sin, the command is that one repent; lest by 


defense and excuse of sin he perish through pride, who hath done it, whilst he is unwilling that what he 
hath done perish through repentance. This also is asked of God, so that it may be understood that it is not 
done, save by His grant from Whom it is asked. “Set,” saith he, “O Lord, a watch to my mouth, and a door 
of continence around my lips: let not my heart turn away unto evil words, to make excuses in sins, with 
men that work unrighteousness.” If, therefore, both obedience, whereby we keep His commandments, and 
repentance whereby we excuse not our sins, are wished for and asked, it is plain that, when it is done, it is 
by His gift that it is possessed, by His help that it is fulfilled, yet more openly is it said by reason of 
obedience, “By the Lord the steps of a man are directed, and He shall will His way:” and of repentance the 
Apostle says, “if haply God may grant unto them repentance.” 


43. Concerning continence also itself hath it not been most openly said, “And when I knew that no one can 
be continent unless God give it, this also itself was a part of wisdom, to know whose gift it was?” But 
perhaps continence is the gift of God, but wisdom man bestows upon himself, whereby to understand, that 
that gift is, not his own, but of God. Yea, “The Lord maketh wise the blind:” and, “The testimony of the 
Lord is faithful, it giveth wisdom unto little ones:” and, “If any one want wisdom, let him ask of God, Who 
giveth unto all liberally, and upbraideth not, and it shall be given to him.” But it becometh virgins to be 
wise, that their lamps be not extinguished. How “wise,” save “not having high thoughts, but consenting 
unto the lowly.” For Wisdom Itself hath said unto man, “Lo, piety is wisdom!” If therefore thou hast 
nothing, which thou hast not received, “Be not high-minded, but fear.” And love not thou little, as though 
Him by Whom little hath been forgiven to thee; but, rather, love Him much, by Whom much hath been 
given to thee. For if he loves, unto whom it hath been given not to repay: how much more ought he to 
love, unto whom it hath been given to possess. For both, whosoever continues chaste from the beginning, 
is ruled by Him; and whosoever is made chaste instead of unchaste, is corrected by Him; and whosoever is 
unchaste even unto the end, is abandoned by Him. But this He can do by secret counsel, by unrighteous 
He cannot: and perhaps it is for this end that it lies hid, that there may be more fear, and less pride. 


44. Next let not man, now that he knoweth that by the grace of God he is what he is, fall into another 
snare of pride, so as by lifting up himself for the very grace of God to despise the rest. By which fault that 
other Pharisee both gave thanks unto God for the goods which he had, and yet vaunted himself above the 
Publican confessing his sins. What therefore should a virgin do, what should she think, that she vaunt not 
herself above those, men or women, who have not this so great gift? For she ought not to feign humility, 
but to set it forth: for the feigning of humility is greater pride. Wherefore Scripture wishing to show that 
humility ought to be true, after having said, “By how much thou art great, by so much humble thyself in 
all things,” added soon after, “And thou shalt find grace before God:” assuredly where one could not 
humble one’s self deceitfully. 


45. Wherefore what shall we say? is there any thought which a virgin of God may truly have, by reason of 
which she dare not to set herself before a faithful woman, not only a widow, but even married? I say nota 
reprobate virgin; for who knows not that an obedient woman is to be set before a disobedient virgin? But 
where both are obedient unto the commands of God, shall she so tremble to prefer holy virginity even to 
chaste marriage, and continence to wedded life, the fruit an hundred-fold to go before the thirty-fold? Nay, 
let her not doubt to prefer this thing to that thing; yet let not this or that virgin, obeying and fearing God, 
dare to set herself before this or that woman, obeying and fearing God; otherwise she will not be humble, 
and “God resisteth the proud!” What, therefore, shall she have in her thoughts? Forsooth the hidden gifts 
of God, which nought save the questioning of trial makes known to each, even in himself. For, to pass over 
the rest, whence doth a virgin know, although careful of the things of the Lord, how to please the Lord but 
that haply, by reason of some weakness of mind unknown to herself, she be not as yet ripe for martyrdom, 
whereas that woman, whom she rejoiced to set herself before, may already be able to drink the Cup of the 
Lord’s humiliation, which He set before His disciples, to drink first, when enamored of high place? 
Whence, I say, doth she know but that she herself be not as yet Thecla, that other be already Crispina. 
Certainly unless there be present trial, there takes place no proof of this gift. 


46. But this is so great, that certain understand it to be the fruit an hundred-fold. For the authority of the 
Church bears a very conspicuous witness, in which it is known to the faithful in what place the Martyrs, in 
what place the holy nuns deceased, are rehearsed at the Sacraments of the Altar. But what the meaning is 
of that difference of fruitfulness, let them see to it, who understand these things better than we; whether 
the virginal life be in fruit an hundred-fold, in sixty-fold the widowed, in thirty-fold the married; or 
whether the hundred-fold fruitfulness be ascribed unto martyrdom, the sixty-fold unto continence, the 
thirty-fold unto marriage; or whether virginity, by the addition of martyrdom, fill up the hundred-fold, but 
when alone be in sixty-fold, but married persons bearing thirty-fold arrive at sixty-fold, in case they shall 
be martyrs: or whether, what seems to me more probable, forasmuch as the gifts of Divine grace are 
many, and one is greater and better than another, whence the Apostle says, “But emulate ye the better 
gifts;” we are to understand that they are more in number than to allow of being distributed under those 
different kinds. In the first place, that we set not widowed continence either as bearing no fruit, or set it 
but level with the desert of married charity, or equal it unto virgin glory; or think that the Crown of 
Martyrdom, either established in habit of mind, although proof of trial be wanting, or in actual making 
trial of suffering, be added unto either one of those these chastities, without any increase of fruitfulness. 
Next, when we set it down that many men and women so keep virginal chastity, as that yet they do not the 
things which the Lord saith, “If thou willest to be perfect, go, sell all that thou hast, and give unto the 


poor, and thou shalt have treasure in Heaven: and come, follow me;” and dare not unite themselves to 
those dwelling together, among whom no one saith that any thing is his own, but all things are unto them 
common; do we think that there is no addition of fruitfulness unto the virgins of God, when they do this? 
or that the virgins of God are without any fruit, although they do not this? Therefore there are many gifts, 
and some brighter and higher than others, each than each. And at times one is fruitful in fewer gifts, but 
better; another in lower gifts, but more. And in what manner they be either made equal one to another, or 
distinguished one from another, in receiving eternal honors, who of men would dare to pronounce? 
whereas yet it is plain both that those differences are many, and that the better are profitable not for the 
present time, but for eternity. But I judge that the Lord willed to make mention of three differences of 
fruitfulness, the rest He left to such as understand. For also another Evangelist hath made mention only of 
the hundred-fold: we are not, therefore, are we, to think that he either rejected, or knew not of, the other 
two, but rather that he left them to be understood? 


47. But, as I had begun to say, whether the fruit an hundred-fold be virginity dedicated to God, or whether 
we are to understand that interval of fruitfulness in some other way, either such as we have made mention 
of, or such as we have not made mention of; yet no one, as I suppose, will have dared to prefer virginity to 
martyrdom, and no one will have doubted that this latter gift is hidden, if trial to test it be wanting. A 
virgin, therefore, hath a subject for thought, such as may be of profit to her for the keeping of humility, 
that she violate not that charity, which is above all gifts, without which assuredly whatever other gifts she 
shall have had, whether few or many, whether great or small, she is nothing. She hath, I say, a subject for 
thought, that she be not puffed up, that she rival not; forsooth that she so make profession that the 
virginal good is much greater and better than the married good, as that yet she know not whether this or 
that married woman be not already able to suffer for Christ, but herself as yet unable, and she herein 
spared, that her weakness is not put to the question by trial. “For God,” saith the Apostle, “is faithful, Who 
will not suffer you to be tried above what ye are able but will make with the trial a way out, that ye may 
be able to bear it.” Perhaps, therefore, those men or women keeping a way of married life praiseworthy in 
its kind, are already able, against an enemy forcing to unrighteousness, to contend even by tearing in 
pieces of bowels, and shedding of blood; but these men or women, continent from childhood, and making 
themselves eunuchs for the sake of the Kingdom of Heaven, still are not as yet able to endure such, either 
for righteousness, or for chastity itself. For it is one thing, for truth and an holy purpose, not to consent 
unto one who would persuade and flatter, but another thing not to yield even to one who tortures and 
strikes. These lie hid in the powers and strength of souls, by trial they are unfolded, by actual essay they 
come forth. In order, therefore, that each be not puffed up by reason of that, which he sees clearly that he 
can do, let him humbly consider that he knows not that there is perchance something more excellent 
which he cannot do, but that some, who neither have nor profess that of which he is lawfully self- 
conscious, are able to do this, which he himself cannot do. Thus will be kept, not by feigned but by true 
humility, “In honor preventing one another,” and, “esteeming each the other higher than himself.” 


48. What now shall I say concerning the very carefulness and watchfulness against sin? “Who shall boast 
that he hath a chaste heart? or who shall boast that he is clean from sin?” Holy virginity is indeed 
inviolate from the mother’s womb; but “no one,” saith he, “is clean in Thy sight, not even the infant whose 
life is of one day upon the earth.” There is kept also in faith inviolate a certain virginal chastity, whereby 
the Church is joined as a chaste virgin unto One Husband: but That One Husband hath taught, not only 
the faithful who are virgin in mind and body, but all Christians altogether, from spiritual even unto carnal, 
from Apostles even unto the last penitents, as though from the height of heaven even unto the bounds of 
it, to pray, and in the prayer itself hath admonished them to say, “And forgive us our debts, even as we also 
forgive our debtors:” where, by this which we seek, He shews what also we should remember that we are. 
For neither on behalf of those debts, which for our whole past life we trust have been forgiven unto us in 
Baptism through His peace, hath He charged us to pray, saying, “And forgive us our debts, even as we also 
forgive our debtors:” otherwise this were a prayer which Catechumens rather ought to pray up to the time 
of Baptism; but whereas it is what baptized persons pray, rulers and people, pastors and flocks; it is 
sufficiently shown that in this life, the whole of which is a trial, no one ought to boast himself as though 
free from all sins. 


49. Wherefore also the virgins of God without blame indeed, “follow the Lamb whithersoever He shall 
have gone,” both the cleansing of sins being perfected, and virginity being kept, which, were it lost, could 
not return: but, because that same Apocalypse itself, wherein such unto one such were revealed, in this 
also praises them, that “in their mouth there was not found a lie:” let them remember in this also to be 
true, that they dare not say that they have not sin. Forsooth the same John, who saw that, hath said this, 
“Tf we shall have said that we have not sin, we deceive our own selves, and the truth is not in us; but if we 
shall have confessed our faults, He is faithful and just, so as to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness. But if we shall have said that we have not sinned, we shall make Him a liar, and His 
word shall not be in us.” This surely is not said unto these or those, but unto all Christians, wherein 
virgins also ought to recognize themselves. For thus they shall be without a lie, such as in the Apocalypse 
they appeared. And by this means so long as there is not as yet perfection in heavenly height, confession 
in lowliness maketh them without blame. 


50. But, again, lest by occasion of this sentence, any one should sin with deadly security, and should allow 
himself to be carried away, as though his sins were soon by easy confession to be blotted out, he 


straightway added, “My little children, these things have I written unto you, that ye sin not; and, if one 
shall have sinned, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, and Himself is a 
propitiation of our sins.” Let no one therefore depart from sin as though about to return to it, nor bind 
himself as it were by compact of alliance of this kind with unrighteousness, so as to take delight rather to 
confess it than to shun it. But, forasmuch as even upon such as are busy and on the watch not to sin, there 
creep by stealth, in a certain way, from human weakness, sins, however small, however few, yet not none; 
these same themselves become great and grievous, in case pride shall have added to them increase and 
weight: but by the Priest, Whom we have in the heavens, if by pious humility they be destroyed, they are 
with all ease cleansed. 


51. But I contend not with those, who assert that a man can in this life live without any sin: I contend not, 
I gainsay not. For perhaps we take measure of the great from out our own misery, and, comparing 
ourselves with ourselves, understand not. One thing I know, that those great ones, such as we are not, 
such as we have not as yet made proof of, by how much they are great, by so much humble themselves in 
all things, that they may find grace before God. For, let them be how great soever they will, “there is no 
servant greater than his Lord, nor disciple greater than his master.” And assuredly He is the Lord, Who 
saith, “All things have been delivered unto Me of My Father;” and He is the Master, Who saith, “Come 
unto Me, all ye who labor, and learn of Me;” and yet what learn we? “In that Iam meek,” saith He, “and 
lowly of heart.” 


52. Here some one will say, This is now not to write of virginity, but of humility. As though truly it were 
any kind of virginity, and not that which is after God, which we had undertaken to set forth. And this good, 
by how much I see it to be great, by so much I fear for it, lest it be lost, the thief pride. Therefore there is 
none that guardeth the virginal good, save God Himself Who gave it: and God is Charity. The Guardian 
therefore of virginity is Charity: but the place of this Guardian is humility. There forsooth He dwelleth, 
Who said, that on the lowly and quiet, and that trembleth at His words, His Spirit resteth. What, 
therefore, have I done foreign from my purpose, if wishing the good, which I have praised, to be more 
securely guarded, I have taken care also to prepare a place for the Guardian? For I speak with confidence, 
nor have I any fear lest they be angry with me, whom I admonish with care to fear for themselves together 
with me. More easily do follow the Lamb, although not whithersoever He shall have gone, yet so far as 
they shall have had power, married persons who are humble, than virgins who are proud. For how doth 
one follow Him, unto Whom one wills not to approach or how doth one approach Him, unto Whom one 
comes not to learn, “in that Iam meek and lowly of heart?” Wherefore those the Lamb leadeth following 
whithersoever He shall have gone, in whom first Himself shall have found where to lay His Head. For also 
a certain proud and crafty person had said to Him, “Lord, I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou shalt 
have gone;” to whom He made answer, “Foxes have dens, and fowls of heaven nests: but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay His Head.” By the term of foxes He reproved wily craftiness, and by the name of 
birds puffed-up arrogance, wherein He found not pious humility to rest in. And by this no where at all did 
he follow the Lord, who had promised that he would follow Him, not unto a certain point of progress, but 
altogether whithersoever He should have gone. 


53. Wherefore this do ye, virgins of God, this do ye: follow ye the Lamb, whithersoever He shall have 
gone. But first come unto Him, Whom ye are to follow, and learn, in that He is meek and lowly of heart. 
Come ye in lowly wise unto the Lowly, if ye love: and depart not from Him, lest ye fall. For whoso fears to 
depart from Him asks and says, “Let there not come to me foot of pride.” Go on in the way of loftiness 
with the foot of lowliness; Himself lifteth up such as follow in lowly wise, Who thought it not a trouble to 
come down unto such as lay low. Commit ye His gifts unto Him to keep, “guard ye your strength unto 
Him.” Whatever of evil through His guardianship ye commit not, account as forgiven unto you by Him: 
lest, thinking that you have little forgiven unto you, ye love little, and with ruinous boasting despise the 
publicans beating their breasts. Concealing that strength of yours which hath been tried beware, that ye 
be not puffed up, because ye have been able to bear something: but concerning that which hath been 
untried pray, that ye be not tempted above that ye are able to bear. Think that some are superior to you in 
secret, than whom ye are openly better. When the good things of others, haply unknown to you, are kindly 
believed by you, your own that are known to you are not lessened by comparison, but strengthened by 
love: and what haply as yet are wanting, are by so much the more easily given, by how much they are the 
more humbly desired. Let such among your number as persevere, afford to you an example: but let such 
as fall increase your fear. Love the one that ye may imitate it; mourn over the other, that ye be not puffed 
up. Do not ye establish your own righteousness; submit yourselves unto God Who justifies you. Pardon the 
sins of others, pray for your own: future sins shun by watching, past sins blot out by confessing. 


54. Lo, already ye are such, as that in the rest of your conduct also ye correspond with the virginity which 
ye have professed and kept. Lo, already not only do ye abstain from murders, devilish sacrifices and 
abominations, thefts, rapines, frauds, perjuries, drunkennesses, and all luxury and avarice, hatreds, 
emulations, impieties, cruelties; but even those things, which either are, or are thought, lighter, are not 
found nor arise among you: not bold face, not wandering eyes, not unbridled tongue, not petulant laugh, 
not scurrilous jest, not unbecoming mien, not swelling or loose gait; already ye render not evil for evil, nor 
curse for curse; already, lastly, ye fulfill that measure of love, that ye lay down your lives for your 
brethren. Lo, already ye are such, because also such ye ought to be. These, being added to virginity, set 
forth an angelic life unto men, and the ways of heaven unto the earth. But, by how much ye are great, 


whosoever of you are so great, “by so much humble yourselves in all things, that ye may find grace before 
God,” that He resist you not as proud, that He humble you not as lifting up yourselves, that He lead you 
not through straits as being puffed up: although anxiety be unnecessary, that, where Charity glows, 
humility be not wanting. 


55. If, therefore, ye despise marriages of sons of men, from which to beget sons of men, love ye with your 
whole heart Him, Who is fair of form above the sons of men; ye have leisure; your heart is free from 
marriage bonds. Gaze on the Beauty of your Lover: think of Him equal to the Father, made subject also to 
His Mother: ruling even in the heavens, and serving upon the earth: creating all things, created among all 
things. That very thing, which in Him the proud mock at, gaze on, how fair it is: with inward eyes gaze on 
the wounds of Him hanging, the scars of Him rising again, the blood of Him dying, the price of him that 
believes, the gain of Him that redeems. Consider of how great value these are, weigh them in the scales of 
Charity; and whatever of love ye had to expend upon your marriages, pay back to Him. 


56. It is well that He seeks your beauty within, where He hath given unto you power to become daughters 
of God: He seeks not of you a fair flesh, but fair conduct, whereby to bridle also the flesh. He is not one 
unto Whom any one can lie concerning you, and make him rage through jealousy. See with how great 
security ye love Him, Whom ye fear not to offend by false suspicions. Husband and wife love each other, in 
that they see each other: and what they see not, that they fear between themselves: nor have they sure 
delight in what is visible, while in what is concealed they usually suspect what is not. Ye in Him, Whom ye 
see not with the eyes, and behold by faith, neither have what is real to blame, nor fear lest haply ye offend 
Him by what is false. If therefore ye should owe great love to husbands, Him, for Whose sake ye would not 
have husbands, how greatly ought ye to love? Let Him be fixed in your whole heart, Who for you was fixed 
on the Cross: let Him possess in your soul all that, whatever it be, that ye would not have occupied by 
marriage. It is not lawful for you to love little Him, for Whose sake ye have not loved even what were 
lawful. So loving Him Who is meek and lowly of heart, I have no fear for you of pride. 


57. Thus, after our small measure, we have spoken enough both of sanctity, whereby ye are properly 
called “sanctimoniales,” and of humility, whereby whatever great name ye bear is kept. But more worthily 
let those Three Children, unto whom He, Whom they loved with full glow of heart, afforded refreshing in 
the fire, admonish you concerning this our little work, much more shortly indeed in number of words, but 
much more greatly in weight of authority, in the Hymn wherein God is honored by them. For joining 
humility unto holiness in such as praise God, they have most plainly taught, that each, by how much he 
make any more holy profession, by so much do beware that he be not deceived by pride. Wherefore do ye 
also praise Him, Who grants unto you, that in the midst of the flames of this world, although ye be not 
joined in marriage, yet ye be not burned: and praying also for us, “Bless ye the Lord, ye holy and humble 
men of heart; utter an hymn, and exalt Him above all forever.” 


On the Good of Widowhood 


DE BONO VIDUITATIS. 
TRANSLATED BY REV. C. L. CORNISH, M.A., OF EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


This work is not mentioned in the Retractations, probably because it is a letter, and as such it is reckoned 
by Possidius, cap. 7. It is also marked as St. Augustin’s by its references to his other works, De Bono 
Conjugali, etc. cap. 15. Ep. to Proba, cap. 23. The date is marked by the recent consecration of Demetrias, 
which was in 413. The admonition for which he is thanked by Juliana, Ep. 188, may be that against 
Pelagianism. 


An objection has been raised from its disagreement with the fourth Council of Carthage, an. 398. can. 
104, which excommunicates widows who marry again after consecration, and pronounces them guilty of 
adultery, whereas in cap. 10 and 11, the opinion that such marriages are no marriages, and that they 
ought to return to continence, is refuted. The two, however, are not wholly irreconcileable, as there may 
be a guilt similar to that of adultery incurred, and it may be visited with a censure in the form of 
excommunication, and yet the marriage may remain valid. The 16th Canon of Chalcedon imposes such a 
penalty, with power to the Bishop to relax it.—Abridged from the Benedictine Edition. 


Augustin the Bishop, servant of Christ, and of the servants of Christ, unto the religious handmaiden of 
God, Juliana, in the Lord of lords health. 


Not any longer to be in debt of my promise to your request and love in Christ, I have seized the occasion 
as I could, amid other my very pressing engagements, to write to you somewhat concerning the profession 
of holy widowhood, forasmuch as, when I was present, you laded me with entreaty, and, when I had not 
been able to deny you this, you often by letters demanded my promise. And in this work of ours, when you 
shall find in reading that some things pertain not at all unto your own person, or unto the person of you, 
who are living together in Christ, nor are strictly necessary to give counsel unto your life, it will be your 
duty not on this account to judge them superfluous. Forsooth this letter, although it be addressed to you, 
was not to be written for you alone; but certainly it was a matter for us not to neglect, that it should profit 
others also through your means. Whatsoever, therefore, you shall find here, such as either hath been at no 
time necessary for you, or is not so now, and which yet you shall perceive to be necessary for others, 
grieve not either to possess or to lend to read; that your charity also may be the profit of others. 


2. Whereas, therefore, in every question, which relates to life and conduct, not only teaching, but 
exhortation also is necessary; in order that by teaching we may know what is to be done, and by 
exhortation may be incited not to think it irksome to do what we already know is to be done; what more 
can I teach you, than what we read in the Apostle? For holy Scripture setteth a rule to our teaching, that 
we dare not “be wise more than it behoveth to be wise;” but be wise, as himself saith, “unto soberness, 
according as unto each God hath allotted the measure of faith.” Be it not therefore for me to teach you 
any other thing, save to expound to you the words of the Teacher, and to treat of them as the Lord shall 
have given to me. 


3. Therefore (thus) saith the Apostle, the teacher of the Gentiles, the vessel of election, “But I say unto the 
unmarried and the widows, that it is good for them, if they shall have so continued, even as I also.” These 
words are to be so understood, as that we think not that widows ought not to be called unmarried, in that 
they seem to have made trial of marriage: for by the name of unmarried women he means those, who are 
not now bound by marriage, whether they have been, or whether they have not been so. And this in 
another place he opens, where he says, “Divided is a woman unmarried and a virgin.” Assuredly when he 
adds a virgin also, what would he have understood by an unmarried woman, but a widow? Whence also, in 
what follows, under the one term “unmarried” he embraces both professions, saying, “She who is 
unmarried is careful of the things of the Lord, how to please the Lord: but she who is married is careful of 
the things of the world, how to please her husband.” Certainly by the unmarried he would have 
understood, not only her who hath never married, but her also, who, being by widowhood set free from 
the bond of marriage, hath ceased to be married; for on this account also he calleth not married, save her, 
who hath an husband; not her also, who hath had, and hath not. Wherefore every widow is unmarried; 
but, because not every unmarried woman is a widow, for there are virgins also; therefore he hath here set 
both, where he says, “But I say unto the unmarried and the widows;” as if he should say, What I say unto 
the unmarried, I say not unto them alone, who are virgins, but unto them also who are widows; “that it is 
good for them, if they shall have so continued, even as also I.” 


4. Lo, there is your good compared to that good, which the Apostle calls his own, if faith be present: yea, 
rather, because faith is present. Short is this teaching, yet not on this account to be despised, because it is 


short; but on this account to be retained the more easily and the more dearly, in that in shortness it is not 
cheap. For it is not every kind of good soever, which the Apostle would here set forth, which he hath 
unambiguously placed above the faith of married women. But how great good the faith of married women, 
that is, of Christian and religious women joined in marriage, hath, may be understood from this, that, 
when he was giving charge for the avoiding of fornication, wherein assuredly he was addressing married 
persons also, he saith, “Know ye not that your bodies are the members of Christ?” So great then is the 
good of faithful marriage, that even the very members are (members) of Christ. But, forasmuch as the 
good of widowed continence is better than this good, the purpose of this profession is, not that a catholic 
widow be any thing more than a member of Christ, but that she have a better place, than a married 
woman, among the members of Christ. Forsooth the same Apostle says, “For, as in one body we have 
many members, but all members have not the same course of action; so being many we are one body in 
Christ, and each members one of another: having gifts diverse according unto the grace, which hath been 
given unto us.” 


5. Wherefore also when he was advising married persons not to defraud one another of the due of carnal 
intercourse; lest, by this means, the one of them, (the due of marriage being denied to him,) being 
through his own incontinence tempted of Satan, should fall away into fornication, he saith, “But this I say 
of leave, not of command; but I would that all men were as I myself; but each one hath his own proper gift 
from God; but one in this way, and another in that.” You see that wedded chastity also, and the marriage 
faith of the Christian bed, is a “gift,” and this of God; so that, when as carnal lust exceeds somewhat the 
measure of sensual intercourse, beyond what is necessary for the begetting of children, this evil is not of 
marriage, but venial by reason of the good of marriage. For not concerning marriage, which is contracted 
for the begetting of children, and the faith of wedded chastity, and the sacrament (indissoluble, so long as 
both live) of matrimony, all which are good; but concerning that immoderate use of the flesh, which is 
recognized in the weakness of married persons, and is pardoned by the intervention of the good of 
marriage, the Apostle saith, “I speak of leave, not of command.” Also, when he says, “The woman is 
bound, so long as her husband lives: but, in case her husband shall have died, she is set free: let her be 
married to whom she will, only in the Lord: but she shall be more blessed, if she shall have so continued, 
according to my counsel;” he shows sufficiently that a faithful woman is blessed in the Lord, even when 
she marries a second time after the death of her husband, but that a widow is more blessed in the same 
Lord; that is, to speak not only in the words, but by instances also, of the Scriptures, that Ruth is blessed, 
but that Anna is more blessed. 


6. Wherefore this in the first place you ought to know, that by the good, which you have chosen, second 
marriages are not condemned, but are set in lower honor. For, even as the good of holy virginity, which thy 
daughter hath chosen, doth not condemn thy one marriage; so neither doth thy widowhood the second 
marriage of any. For hence, specially, the heresies of the Cataphryges and of the Novatians swelled, which 
Tertullian also, inflated with cheeks full of sound not of wisdom, whilst with railing tooth he attacks 
second marriages, as though unlawful, which the Apostle with sober mind allows to be altogether lawful. 
From this soundness of doctrine let no man’s reasoning, be he unlearned, or be he learned, move thee; 
nor do thou so extol thy own good, as to charge as evil that of another’s which is not evil; but do thou 
rejoice so much the more of thy own good, the more thou seest, that, by it, not only are evils shunned, but 
some goods too surpassed. For adultery and fornication are evils. But from these unlawful things she is 
very far removed, who hath bound herself by liberty of vow, and, not by command of law, but by counsel of 
charity, hath brought to pass that even things lawful should not be lawful to her. And marriage chastity is 
a good, but widowed continence is a better good. Therefore this better good is honored by the submission 
of that other, not that other condemned by the praise of this that is better. 


7. But whereas the Apostle, when commending the fruit of unmarried men and women, in that they have 
thought of the things of the Lord, how to please God, added and saith, “But this I say for your profit, not to 
cast a snare on you,” that is, not to force you; “but in order to that which is honorable;” we ought not, 
because he saith that the good of the unmarried is honorable, therefore to think that the bond of marriage 
is base; otherwise we shall condemn first marriages also, which neither Cataphryges, nor Novatians, nor 
their most learned upholder Tertullian dared to call base. But as, when he says, “But I say unto the 
unmarried and widows, that it is good for them if they shall have so continued;” assuredly he set down 
“good” for “better,” since every thing, which, when compared with a good, is called better, this also 
without doubt is a good; for what else is it that it is so called better, save that it is more good? and yet we 
do not on this account suppose him by consequence to have thought that it was an evil, in case they 
married, in that he said, “it is good for them, if they shall have so continued;” so also, when he says, “but 
in order to that which is honest,” he hath not shown that marriage is base, but that which was honester 
than (another thing also) honest, he hath commended by the name of honest in general. Because what is 
honester, save what is more honest? But what is more honest is certainly honest. Forsooth he plainly 
showed that this is better than that other that is good, where he says, “Whoso giveth to marry, doeth well; 
but whoso giveth not to marry, doeth better.” And this more blessed than that other that is blessed, where 
he saith, “But she shall be more blessed, if she shall have so continued.” As, therefore, there is than good 
a better, and than blessed a more blessed, so is there than honest an honester, which he chose to call 
honest. For far be it that that be base, of which the Apostle Peter speaking saith, “Husbands, unto your 
wives, as unto the weaker and subject vessel, give honor, as unto co-heirs of grace;” and addressing the 
wives, he exhorts them, by the pattern of Sarah, to be subject unto their husbands; “For so,” saith he, 


“certain holy women, who hoped in God, adorned themselves, obeying their own husbands; even as Sarah 
obeyed Abraham, calling him lord, whose daughters ye are made, well-doing, and not fearing any 
disturbance.” 


8. Whence, also, what the Apostle Paul said of the unmarried woman, “that she may be holy both in body 
and spirit;” we are not so to understand, as though a faithful woman being married and chaste, and 
according to the Scriptures subject unto her husband, be not holy in body, but only in spirit. For it cannot 
come to pass, that when the spirit is sanctified, the body also be not holy, of which the sanctified spirit 
maketh use: but, that we seem not to any to argue rather than to prove this by divine saying; since the 
Apostle Peter, making mention of Sarah, saith only “holy women,” and saith not, “and in body;” let us 
consider that saying of the same Paul, where forbidding fornication he saith, “Know ye not, that your 
bodies are members of Christ? Taking, therefore, members of Christ, shall I make them members of an 
harlot? Far be it.” Therefore let any one dare to say that the members of Christ are not holy; or let him not 
dare to separate from the members of Christ the bodies of the faithful that are married. Whence, also, a 
little after he saith, “Your body is the temple within you of the Holy Spirit, Whom ye have from God; and 
ye are not your own; for ye have been bought with a great price.” He saith that the body of the faithful is 
both members of Christ, and the temple of the Holy Spirit, wherein assuredly the faithful of both sexes are 
understood. There therefore are married women, there unmarried women also; but distinct in their 
deserts, and as members preferred to members, whilst yet neither are separated from the body. Whereas, 
therefore, he saith, speaking of an unmarried woman, “that she may be holy both in body and spirit,” he 
would have understood a fuller sanctification both in body and in spirit, and hath not deprived the body of 
married women of all sanctification. 


9. Learn, therefore, that thy good, yea, rather, remember what thou hast learned, that thy good is more 
praised, because there is another good than which this is better, than if this could not on any other 
condition be a good, unless that were an evil, or altogether were not. The eyes have great honor in the 
body, but they would have less, if they were alone, and there were not other members of less honor. In 
heaven itself the sun by its light surpasses, not chides, the moon; and star from star differs in glory, not is 
at variance through pride. Therefore, “God made all things, and, lo, very good;” not only “good,” but also 
“very;” for no other reason, than because “all.” For of each several work throughout it was also said, “God 
saw that it is good.” But, when “all” were named, “very” was added; and it was said, “God saw all things 
which He made, and, lo, very good.” For certain several things were better than other several, but all 
together better than any several. Therefore, may the sound doctrine of Christ make thee in His Body 
sound through His Grace, that, what thou hast better than others in body and spirit, the self-same thy 
spirit, which ruleth the body, may neither extol with insolence, nor distinguish with lack of knowledge. 


10. Nor, because I called Ruth blessed, Anna more blessed, in that the former married twice, the latter, 
being soon widowed of her one husband, so lived long, do you straightway also think that you are better 
than Ruth. Forsooth different in the times of the Prophets was the dispensation of holy females, whom 
obedience, not lust, forced to marry, for the propagation of the people of God, that in them Prophets of 
Christ might be sent beforehand; whereas the People itself also, by those things which in figure happened 
among them, whether in the case of those who knew, or in the case of those who knew not those things, 
was nothing else than a Prophet of Christ, of whom should be born the Flesh also of Christ. In order 
therefore for the propagation of that people, he was accounted accursed by sentence of the Law, whoso 
raised not up seed in Israel. Whence also holy women were kindled, not by lust of sensual intercourse, but 
by piety of bearing; so that we most rightly believe of them that they would not have sought sensual 
intercourse, in case a family could have come by any other means. And to the husbands was allowed the 
use of several wives living; and that the cause of this was not lust of the flesh, but forethought of 
begetting, is shown by the fact, that, as it was lawful for holy men to have several wives living, it was not 
likewise lawful for holy women to have intercourse with several husbands living; in that they would be by 
so much the baser, by how much the more they sought what would not add to their fruitfulness. Wherefore 
holy Ruth, not having seed such as at that time was necessary in Israel, on the death of her husband 
sought another of whom to have it. Therefore than this one twice married, Anna once married a widow 
was on this account more blessed, in that she attained also to be a prophetess of Christ; concerning whom 
we are to believe, that, although she had no sons, (which indeed Scripture by keeping silence hath left 
uncertain,) yet, had she by that Spirit foreseen that Christ would immediately come of a virgin, by Which 
she was enabled to recognize Him even as a child: whence, with good reason, even without sons, (that is, 
assuming she had none,) she refused a second marriage: in that she knew that now was the time wherein 
Christ were better served, not by duty of bearing, but by zeal of containing: not by fruitfulness of married 
womb, but by chastity of widowed conduct. But if Ruth also was aware that by her flesh was propagated a 
seed, whereof Christ should hereafter have flesh, and by marrying set forth her ministering to this 
knowledge, I dare not any longer say that the widowhood of Anna was more blessed than her fruitfulness. 


11. But thou who both hast sons, and livest in that end of the world, wherein now is the time not of 
casting stones, but of gathering; not of embracing, but of abstaining from embracing; when the Apostle 
cries out, “But this I say, brethren, the time is short; it remains, that both they who have wives be as not 
having;” assuredly if thou hadst sought a second marriage, it would have been no obedience of prophecy 
or law, no carnal desire even of family, but a mark of incontinence alone. For you would have done what 
the Apostle says, after he had said, “It is good for them, if they shall have so continued, even as I;” 


forsooth he straightway added, “But if they contain not themselves, let them marry; for I had rather that 
they marry than be burned.” For this he said, in order that the evil of unbridled desire might not be 
carried headlong into criminal baseness, being taken up by the honest estate of marriage. But thanks be 
to the Lord, in that thou hast given birth to what thou wouldest not be, and the virginity of thy child hath 
compensated for the loss of thy virginity. For Christian doctrine, having diligent question made of it, 
makes answer, that a first marriage also now at this time is to be despised, unless incontinence stand in 
the way. For he, who said, “If they contain not themselves, let them marry,” could have said, “If they have 
not sons, let them marry,” if, when now after theResurrection and Preaching of Christ, there is unto all 
nations so great and abundant supply of sons to be spiritually begotten, it were any such duty to beget 
sons after the flesh as it was in the first times. And, whereas in another place he saith, “But I will that the 
younger marry, bear children, be mothers of families,” he commends with apostolic sobriety and authority 
the good of marriage, but doth not impose the duty of bearing, as though in order to obey the law, even on 
those who “receive” the good of continence. Lastly, why he had said this, he unfolds, when he adds and 
says, “To give no occasion of speaking evil to the adversary; for already certain have turned back after 
Satan:” that by these words of his we may understand, that those, whom he would have marry, could have 
done better to contain than marry; but better to marry than to go back after Satan, that is, to fall away 
from that excellent purpose of virginal or widowed chastity, by looking back to things that are behind, and 
perish. Wherefore, such as contain not themselves, let them marry before they make profession of 
continence, before they vow unto God, what, if they pay not, they are justly condemned. Forsooth in 
another place he saith of such, “For when they have lived in delights in Christ, they wish to marry: having 
condemnation, in that they have made of none effect their first faith;” that is, they have turned aside their 
will from the purpose of continence unto marriage. Forsooth they have made of none effect the faith, 
whereby they formerly vowed what they were unwilling by perseverance to fulfill. Therefore the good of 
marriage is indeed ever a good: but in the people of God it was at one time an act of obedience unto the 
law; now it is a remedy for weakness, but in certain a solace of human nature. Forsooth to be engaged in 
the getting of children, not after the fashion of dogs by promiscuous use of females, but by honest order of 
marriage, is not an affection such as we are to blame in a man; yet this affection itself the Christian mind, 
having thoughts of heavenly things, in a more praiseworthy manner surpasses and overcomes. 


12. But since, as the Lord saith, “Not all receive this word;” therefore let her who can receive it, receive 
it; and let her, who containeth not, marry; let her, who hath not begun, deliberate; let her, who hath 
undertaken it, persevere; let there be no occasion given unto the adversary, let there be no oblation 
withdrawn from Christ. Forsooth in the marriage bond if chastity be preserved, condemnation is not 
feared; but in widowed and virginal continence, the excellence of a greater gift is sought for: and, when 
this has been sought, and chosen, and by debt of vow offered, from this time not only to enter upon 
marriage, but, although one be not married, to wish to marry is matter of condemnation. For, in order to 
show this, the Apostle saith not, “When they shall have lived in delights, in Christ” they marry; but “they 
wish to marry; having,” saith he, “condemnation, in that they have made of none effect their first faith,” 
although not by marrying, yet by wishing; not that the marriages even of such are judged matter of 
condemnation; but there is condemned a wrong done to purpose, there is condemned a broken faith of 
vow, there is condemned not a relief by lower good, but a fall from higher good: lastly, such are 
condemned, not because they have entered upon marriage faith afterwards, but because they have made 
of none effect the first faith of continence. And in order to suggest this in few words, the Apostle would 
not say, that they have condemnation, who after purpose of greater sanctity marry, (not because they are 
not condemned, but lest in them marriage itself should be thought to be condemned:) but, after he had 
said, “they wish to marry,” he straightway added, “having condemnation.” And he stated the reason, “in 
that they have made of none effect their former faith,” in order that it may appear that it is the will which 
fell away from its purpose, which is condemned, whether marriage follow, or fail to follow. 


13. Wherefore they who say that the marriages of such are not marriages, but rather adulteries, seem not 
to me to consider with sufficient acuteness and care what they say; forsooth they, are misled by a 
semblance of truth. For, whereas they, who of Christian sanctity marry not, are said to choose the 
marriage of Christ, hence certain argue saying, If she, who during the life of her husband is married to 
another, be an adulteress, even as the Lord Himself hath laid down in the Gospel; therefore, during the 
life of Christ, over Whom death hath no more dominion, if she who had chosen His marriage, be married 
to a man, she is an adulteress. They, who say this, are moved indeed with acuteness, but fail to observe, 
how great absurdity in fact follows on this reasoning. For whereas it is praiseworthy that, even during the 
life of her husband, by his consent, a female vow continence unto Christ, now, according to the reasoning 
of these persons, no one ought to do this, lest she make Christ Himself, what is impious to imagine, an 
adulterer, by being married to Him during the life of her husband. Next, whereas first marriages are of 
better desert than second, far be it that this be the thought of holy widows, that Christ seem unto them as 
a second husband. For Himself they used heretofore also to have, (when they were subject and did faithful 
service to their own husbands,) not after the flesh, but after the Spirit a Husband; unto Whom the Church 
herself, of which they are members, is the wife; who by soundness of faith, of hope, of charity, not in the 
virgins alone, but in widows also, and faithful married women, is altogether a virgin. Forsooth unto the 
universal Church, of which they all are members, the Apostle saith, “I joined you unto one husband a 
chaste virgin to present unto Christ.” But He knoweth how to make fruitful, without marring of chastity, a 
wife a virgin, Whom even in the flesh itself His Mother could without violation of chastity conceive. But 
there is brought to pass by means of this ill-considered notion, (whereby they think that the marriages of 


women who have fallen away from this holy purpose, in case they shall have married, are no marriages,) 
no small evil, that wives be separated from their husbands, as though they were adulteresses, not wives; 
and wishing to restore to continence the women thus separated, they make their husbands real 
adulterers, in that during the life of their wives they have married others. 


14. Wherefore I cannot indeed say, of females who have fallen away from a better purpose, in case they 
shall have married, that they are adulteries, not marriages; but I plainly would not hesitate to say, that 
departures and fallings away from a holier chastity, which is vowed unto the Lord, are worse than 
adulteries. For if, what may no way be doubted, it pertains unto an offense against Christ, when a member 
of Him keepeth not faith to her husband; how much graver offense is it against Him, when unto Himself 
faith is not kept, in a matter which He requires when offered, Who had not required that it should be 
offered. For when each fails to render that which, not by force of command, but by advice of counsel, he 
vowed, by so much the more doth he increase the unrighteousness of the wrong done to his vow, by how 
much the less necessity he had to vow. These matters I for this reason treat of, that you may not think 
either that second marriages are criminal, or that any marriages whatsoever, being marriages, are an evil. 
Therefore let this be your mind, not that you condemn them, but that you despise them. Therefore the 
good of widowed chastity is becoming after a brighter fashion, in that in order to make vow and 
profession of it, females may despise what is both pleasing and lawful. But after profession of vow made 
they must continue to rein in, and overcome, what is pleasing, because it is no longer lawful. 


15. Men are wont to move a question concerning a third or fourth marriage, and even more numerous 
marriages than this. On which to make answer strictly, I dare neither to condemn any marriage, nor to 
take from these the shame of their great number. But, lest the brevity of this my answer may chance to 
displease any, I am prepared to listen to my reprover treating more fully. For perhaps he alleges some 
reason, why second marriages be not condemned, but third be condemned. For I, as in the beginning of 
this discourse I gave warning, dare not to be more wise than it behoveth to be wise. For who am I, that I 
should think that that must be defined which I see that the Apostle hath not defined? For he saith, “A 
woman is bound, so long as her husband liveth.” He said not, her first; or, second; or, third; or, fourth; but, 
“A woman,” saith he, “is bound, so long as her husband liveth; but if her husband shall be dead, she is set 
free; let her be married to whom she will, only in the Lord: but she shall be more blessed, if she shall have 
so continued.” I know not what can be added to, or taken from, this sentence, so far as relates to this 
matter. Next I hear Himself also, the Master and Lord of the Apostles and of us, answering the Sadducees, 
when they had proposed to Him a woman not once-married, or twice-married, but, if it can be said, seven- 
married, whose wife she should be in the resurrection? For rebuking them, He saith, “Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God. For in the resurrection they shall neither be married, nor 
marry wives; for they shall not begin to die, but shall be equal to the Angels of God.” Therefore He made 
mention of their resurrection, who shall rise again unto life, not who shall rise again unto punishment. 
Therefore He might have said, Ye do err, knowing not the Scriptures, nor the power of God: for in that 
resurrection it will not be possible that there be those that were wives of many; and then added, that 
neither doth any there marry. But neither, as we see, did He in this sentence show any sign of condemning 
her who was the wife of so many husbands. Wherefore neither dare I, contrary to the feeling of natural 
shame, say, that, when her husbands are dead, a woman marry as often as she will; nor dare I, out of my 
own heart, beside the authority of holy Scripture, condemn any number of marriages whatever. But, what 
I say to a widow, who hath had one husband, this I say to every widow; you will be more blessed, if you 
shall have so continued. 


16. For that also is no foolish question which is wont to be proposed, that whoso can may say, which 
widow is to be preferred in desert; whether one who hath had one husband, who, after having lived a 
considerable time with her husband, being left a widow with sons born to her and alive, hath made 
profession of continence; or she who as a young woman having lost two husbands within two years, 
having no children left alive to console her, hath vowed to God continence, and in it hath grown old with 
most enduring sanctity. Herein let them exercise themselves, if they can, by discussing, and by showing 
some proof to us, who weigh the merits of widows by number of husbands, not by the strength itself of 
continence. For, if they shall have said, that she who hath had one husband is to be preferred to her who 
hath had two; unless they shall have alleged some special reason or authority, they will assuredly be found 
to set before excellence of soul, not greater excellence of soul, but good fortune of the flesh. Forsooth it 
pertained unto good fortune of the flesh, both to live a long time with her husband, and to conceive sons. 
But, if they prefer her not on this account, that she had sons; at any rate the very fact that she lived a long 
time with her husband, what else was it than good fortune of the flesh? Further, the desert of Anna herself 
is herein chiefly commended, in that, after she had so soon buried her husband, through her protracted 
life she long contended with the flesh, and overcame. For so it is written, “And there was Anna, a 
prophetess, the daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser; she was far advanced in many days; and had 
lived with her husband seven years from her virginity; and she was a widow even unto eighty-four years, 
who used not to depart from the Temple, by fastings and prayers serving day and night.” You see how the 
holy widow is not only commended in this, that she had had one husband, but also, that she had lived few 
years with a husband from her virginity, and had with so great service of piety continued her office of 
widowed chastity even unto so great age. 


17. Let us therefore set before our eyes three widows, each having one of the things, the whole of which 


were in her: let us suppose one who had had one husband, in whose case is wanting both so great length 
of widowhood, in that she hath lived long with her husband, and so great zeal of piety, in that she doth not 
so serve with fasts and prayers: a second, who after the very short life of her former husband, had quickly 
lost a second also, and is now long time a widow, but yet herself also doth not so set herself to the most 
religious service of fasts and prayers: a third, who not only hath had two husbands, but also hath lived 
long with each of them singly, or with one of them, and being left a widow at a later period of life, wherein 
indeed, in case she had wished to marry, she might also conceive sons, hath taken upon her widowed 
continence; but is more intent on God, more careful to do always the things that please Him, day and 
night, like Anna, serving by prayers and fasts. If a question be raised, which of these is to be preferred in 
deserts, who but must see that in this contest the palm must be given to the greater and, more glowing 
piety? So also if three others be set, in each of whom are two of those three, but one of the three in each 
wanting, who can doubt that they will be the better, who shall have in a more excellent manner in their 
two goods pious humility, in order that there may be lofty piety? 


18. No one indeed of these six widows could come up to your standard. For you, in case that you shall 
have maintained this vow even unto old age, mayest have all the three things wherein the desert of Anna 
excelled. For both thou hast had one husband, and he lived not long with thee in the flesh; and, by this 
means, in case that thou shall show forth obedience to the words of the Apostle, saying, “But she who is a 
widow indeed and desolate, hath hoped in the Lord, and persevereth in prayers night and day,” and with 
sober watchfulness shall shun what follows, “But she who passes her time in delights, living is dead,” all 
those three goods, which were Anna’s, shall be thine also. But you have sons also, which haply she had 
not. And yet you are not on this account to be praised, that you have them, but that you are zealous to 
nurture and educate them piously. For that they were born to thee, was of fruitfulness; that they are alive, 
is of good fortune; that they be so brought up, is of your will and disposal. In the former let men 
congratulate you, in this let them imitate you. Anna, through prophetic knowledge, recognized Christ with 
His virgin Mother; thee the grace of the Gospel hath made the mother of a virgin of Christ. Therefore that 
holy virgin, whom herself willing and seeking it ye have offered unto Christ, hath added something of 
virginal desert also unto the widowed deserts of her grandmother and mother. For ye who have her, fail 
not to have something thence; and in her ye are, what in yourselves ye are not. For that holy virginity 
should be taken from you at your marriage, was on this account brought to pass, in order that she should 
be born of you. 


19. These discussions, therefore, concerning the different deserts of married women, and of different 
widows, I would not in this work enter upon, if, what I am writing unto you, I were writing only for you. 
But, since there are in this kind of discourse certain very difficult questions, it was my wish to say 
something more than what properly relates to you, by reason of certain, who seem not to themselves 
learned, unless they essay, not by passing judgment to discuss, but by rending to cut in pieces the labors 
of others: in the next place, that you yourself also may not only keep what you have vowed, and make 
advance in that good; but also know more carefully and more surely, that this same good of yours is not 
distinguished from the evil of marriage, but is set before the good of marriage. For let not such, as 
condemn the marriage of widowed females, although they exercise their continence in abstaining from 
many things, which you make use of, on this account lead you astray, to think what they think, although 
you cannot do what they do. For no one would be a madman, although he see that the strength of a 
madman is greater than of men in their sound senses. Chiefly, therefore, let sound doctrine both adorn 
and guard goodness of purpose. Forsooth it is from this cause that catholic females, even after that they 
have been married more than once, are by just judgment preferred, not only to the widows who have had 
one husband, but also to the virgins of heretics. There are indeed on these three matters, of marriage, 
widowhood, and virginity, many winding recesses of questions, many perplexities; and in order by 
discussion to enter deeply into and solve these, there is required both greater care, and a fuller discourse; 
that either we may have a right mind in all those things, or, if in any matter we be otherwise minded, this 
also God may reveal unto us. However, what there also the Apostle saith next after, “Whereunto we have 
arrived, in that let us walk.” But we have arrived, in what relates to this matter on which we are speaking, 
so far as to set continence before marriage, but holy virginity even before widowed continence; and not to 
condemn any marriages, which yet are not adulteries but marriages, by praise of any purpose whatever of 
our own or of our friends. Many other things on these matters we have said in a Book concerning the 
Good of Marriage, and in another Book concerning Holy Virginity, and in a Book which we composed with 
as great pains as we could against Faustus the Manichee; since, by most biting reproaches in his writings 
of the chaste marriages of Patriarchs and Prophets, he had turned aside the minds of certain unlearned 
persons from soundness of faith. 


20. Wherefore, forasmuch as in the beginning of this little work I had proposed certain two necessary 
matters, and had undertaken to follow them out; one which related to doctrine, the other to exhortation; 
and I have not failed in the former part, to the best of my power, according to the business which I had 
undertaken; let us come to exhortation, in order that the good which is known wisely, may be pursued 
ardently. And in this matter I give you this advice first, that, how great soever love of pious continence you 
feel to be in you, you ascribe it to the favor of God, and give Him thanks, Who of His Holy Spirit hath 
freely given unto you so much, as that, His love being shed abroad in your heart, the love of a better good 
should take away from you the permission of a lawful matter. For it was His gift to you that you should not 
wish to marry, when it was lawful, in order that now it should not be lawful, even if you wished; and that 


by this means the wish not to do it might be the more settled, lest what were now unlawful be done, which 
was not done even when lawful; and that, a widow of Christ, you should so far attain as to see your 
daughter also a virgin of Christ; for whilst you are praying as Anna, she hath become what Mary was. 
These by how much the more you know them to be gifts of God, by so much the more are you by the same 
gifts blessed; yea, rather, you are not so otherwise than as you know from Whom you have what you have. 
For listen to what the Apostle said on this matter, “But we have received not the spirit of this world, but 
the Spirit Which is of God, that we may know what things have been given to us by God.” Forsooth many 
have many gifts of God, and by not knowing from Whom they have them, come to boast themselves with 
impious vanity. But there is no one blessed with the gifts of God, who is ungrateful to the Giver. 
Forasmuch as, also, whereas in the course of the sacred Mysteries we are bidden to “lift up our hearts,” it 
is by His help that we are able, by Whose bidding we are admonished; and therefore it follows, that, of 
this so great good of the heart lifted up, we give not the glory to ourselves as of our own strength, but 
render thanks unto our Lord God. For of this we are straightway admonished, that “this is meet,” “this is 
right.” You remember whence these words are taken, you recognize by what sanction , and by how great 
holiness they are commended within. Therefore hold and have what you have received, and return thanks 
to the Giver. For, although it be yours to receive and have, yet you have that, which you have received; 
forasmuch as to one waxing proud, and impiously glorying of that which he had, as though he had it of 
himself, the Truth saith by the Apostle, “But what hast thou, which thou hast not received? But, if thou 
hast received, why boastest thou, as if thou hadst not received?” 


21. These things Iam compelled to admonish by reason of certain little discourses of some men, that are 
to be shunned and avoided, which have begun to steal through the ears unto the minds of many, being (as 
must be said with tears) hostile to the grace of Christ, which go to persuade that we count not as 
necessary for us prayer unto the Lord, that we enter not into temptation. For they so essay to defend the 
free will of man, as that by it alone, even without help of the grace of God, we are able to fulfill what is 
commanded us of God. And thus it follows, that the Lord in vain said, “Watch and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation;” and in vain daily in the Lord’s Prayer itself we say, “Lead us not into temptation.” For if it is 
of our own power alone that we be not overcome by temptation, why do we pray that we enter not, nor be 
led into it? Rather let us do what is of our own free will, and most absolute power; and let us mock at the 
Apostle, saying, “God is faithful, Who will not suffer you to be tempted above what ye are able;” and let us 
oppose him, and say, Why seek I of the Lord, what He hath set in my own power? But far be it, that he be 
so minded, who is sound minded. Wherefore let us seek that He may give, what He bids us that we have. 
For to this end He bids us have this, which as yet we have not, to admonish as what to seek; and that 
when we shall have found the power to do what He hath bidden, we may understand, of this also, whence 
we have received it; lest, being puffed and lifted up by the spirit of this world, we know not what things 
have been given unto us of God. Wherefore the free choice of the human will we by no means destroy, 
when the Grace of God, by which the free choice itself is helped, we deny not with ungrateful pride, but 
rather set forth with grateful piety. For it is ours to will: but the will itself is both admonished that it may 
arise, and healed, that it may have power; and enlarged, that it may receive; and filled, that it may have. 
For were not we to will, certainly neither should we receive the things that are given, nor should we have. 
For who would have continence, (among the rest of the gifts of God to speak of this rather, of which I am 
speaking to you,) who, I say, would have continence, unless willing? forasmuch as also no one would 
receive unless willing. But if you ask, Whose gift it is, that it can be by our will received and had? listen to 
Scripture; yea, rather, because thou knowest, recollect what thou hast read, “Whereas I knew,” saith he, 
“that no one can be continent, unless God give it, and this itself was of wisdom, to know whose gift it 
was.” Great are these two gifts, wisdom and continence; wisdom, forsooth, whereby we are formed in the 
knowledge of God; but continence, whereby we are not conformed unto this world. But God bids us that 
we be both wise and continent, without which goods we cannot be just and perfect. But let us pray that 
He give what He bids, by helping and inspiring, Who hath admonished us what to will by commanding and 
calling. Whatsoever of this He hath given, let us pray that He preserve; but what He hath not given as yet, 
let us pray that He supply; yet let us pray and give thanks for what we have received; and for what we 
have not yet received, from the very fact that we are not ungrateful for what we have received, let us trust 
that we shall receive it. For He, Who hath given power unto the faithful who are married to contain from 
adulteries and fornications, Himself hath given unto holy virgins and widows to contain from all sexual 
intercourse; in the case of which virtue now the term inviolate chastity or continence is properly used. Or 
is it haply that from Him indeed we have received continence, but from ourselves have wisdom? What 
then is it that the Apostle James saith, “But if any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, Who giveth unto 
all liberally, and upbraideth not, and it shall be given unto him.” But on this question, already in other 
little works of ours, so far as the Lord hath helped us, we have said many things; and at other times, so far 
as through Him we shall be able, when opportunity is given, we will speak. 


22. Now it has been my wish on this account to say something on this subject, by reason of certain of our 
brethren most friendly and dear to us, and without willful guilt indeed entangled in this error, but yet 
entangled; who think, that, when they exhort any to righteousness and piety, their exhortation will not 
have force, unless the whole of that, wherein they would work upon man that man should work, they set 
in the power of man, not helped by the grace of God, but put forth by the alone choice of the free will; as 
though there can be free will to perform a good work, unless set free by the gift of God! And they mark 
not that this very thing themselves also have by the gift of God, that with such power they exhort, as to 
excite the dull wills of men to enter upon a good life, to enkindle the cold, to correct such as are in error, 


to convert such as are turned aside, to pacify such as are opposed. For thus they are able to succeed in 
persuading what they would persuade to, or if they work not these things in the wills of men, what is their 
work? wherefore speak they? Let them leave them rather to their own choice. But if in them they work 
these things, what? I pray, doth man, in the will of man, work so great things by speaking, and doth God 
work nothing there by helping? Yea rather, with how great soever power of discourse man may prevail, as 
that by skill of discussion, and sweetness of speech, he in the will of man implant truth, nourish charity, by 
teaching remove error, by exhortation remove sloth, “Neither he who planteth is any thing, nor he who 
watereth, but God Who giveth the increase.” For in vain would the workman use all means without, unless 
the Creator should work secretly within. I hope therefore that this letter of mine by the worthy deed of 
your Excellence will soon come into the hands of such also; on this account I thought that I ought to say 
something on this subject. Next that both you yourself, and whatsoever other widows shall read this, or 
hear it read, may know that you make more advance unto the love and profession of the good of 
continence by your own prayers than by our exhortations; forasmuch as if it be any help to you that our 
addresses also are supplied to you, the whole must be assigned to His grace, “in Whose Hand,” as it is 
written, “are both we and our discourses.” 


23. If, therefore, you had not as yet vowed unto God widowed continence, we would assuredly exhort you 
to vow it; but, in that you have already vowed it, we exhort you to persevere. And yet I see that I must so 
speak as to lead those also who had as yet thought of marriage to love it and to seize on it. Therefore let 
us give ear unto the Apostle, “She who is unmarried,” saith he, “is careful about the things of the Lord, to 
be holy both in body and spirit; but she who is married is careful about the things of the world, how to 
please her husband.” He saith not, is careful about the things of the world, so as not to be holy; but 
certainly that that marriage holiness is less, in regard of that portion of cares, which hath thought of the 
pleasure of the world. Whatever, therefore, I of earnest purpose of mind would be expended also on these 
things whereby she would have to please a husband, the unmarried Christian woman ought in a certain 
way to gather and bring together unto that earnest purpose whereby she is to please the Lord. And 
consider, Whom she pleases, who pleases the Lord; and assuredly she is by so much the more blessed by 
how much the more she pleases Him; but by how much the more her thoughts are of the things of the 
world, by so much the less does she please Him. Therefore do ye with all earnest purpose please Him, 
Who is “‘fair of form above the sons of men.” For that ye please Him, it is by His grace which is “shed 
abroad on His lips.” Please ye Him in that portion of thought also, which would be occupied by the world, 
in order to please a husband. Please ye Him, Who displeased the world, in order that such as please Him 
might be set free from the world. For This One, fair of form above the sons of men, men saw on the Cross 
of the Passion; “and He had not form or beauty, but His face cast down, and His posture unseemly.” Yet 
from this unseemliness of your Redeemer flowed the price of your beauty, but of a beauty within, for “all 
the beauty of the King’s daughter is within.” By this beauty please ye Him, this beauty order ye with 
studious care and anxious thought. He loves not dyes of deceits; the Truth delighteth in things that are 
true, and He, if you recognize what you have read, is called the Truth. “I am,” saith He, “the Way, and the 
Truth, and the Life.” Run ye to Him through Him, please ye Him of Him; live ye with Him, in Him, of Him. 
With true affections and holiest chastity love ye to be loved by such a Husband. 


24. Let the inner ear of the virgin also, thy holy child, hear these things. I shall see how far she goes 
before you in the Kingdom of That King: it is another question. Yet ye have found, mother and daughter, 
Him, Whom by beauty of chastity ye ought to please together, having despised, she all, you second, 
marriage. Certainly if there were husbands whom ye had to please, by this time, perhaps, you would feel 
ashamed to adorn yourself together with your daughter; now let it not shame you, to set yourselves to do 
what may adorn you both together; because it is not matter of blame, but of glory, that ye be loved both 
together by That One. But white and red, feigned and laid on with paints, ye would not use, even if ye had 
husbands; not thinking that they were fit persons for you to deceive, or yourselves such as ought to 
deceive; now therefore That King, Who had longed for the beauty of His Only Spouse, of Whom ye are 
members, do ye with all truth together please, together cleave unto; she with virginal chastity, you with 
widowed continence, both with spiritual beauty. In which beauty also her grandmother, and your mother- 
in-law, who by this time surely hath grown old, is beautiful together with you. Forsooth whilst charity 
carries the vigor of this beauty into things that are before, length of years causeth not in it a wrinkle. You 
have with you a holy aged woman, both in your house and in Christ, whom to consult concerning 
perseverance; how you are to fight with this or that temptation, what you are to do, that it may be the 
more easily overcome; what safeguard you are to take, that it may not easily again lay wait; and if there 
be any thing of this sort, she teaches you, who is now by time fixed, by love a well-wisher, by natural 
affection full of cares, by age secure. Do you specially, do you in such things consult her, who hath made 
trial of what you have made trial of. For your child sings that song, which in the Apocalypse none save 
virgins can sing. But for both of you she prays more carefully than for herself, but she is more full of care 
for her granddaughter, for whom there remains a longer space of years to overcome temptations; but you 
she sees nearer to her own age, and mother of a daughter of such an age, as that, had you seen her 
married, (which now is not lawful, and far be it from her,) I think you would have blushed to bear children 
together with her. How much then is it that now remains to you of a dangerous age, who are on this 
account not called a grandmother, in order that together with your daughter you may be fruitful in 
offspring of holy thoughts and works? Therefore not without reason is the grandmother more full of care 
for her, for whom you also the mother; because both what she hath vowed is greater, and the whole of 
what she hath just now begun remains to her. May the Lord hear her prayers, that ye may holily follow her 


good deserts, Who in youth gave birth to the flesh of your husband, in old age travaileth with the heart of 
your daughter. Therefore do ye all, alike and with one accord, by conduct please, by prayers press upon, 
That One Husband of One Wife, in Whose Body by One Spirit ye are living. 


25. The past day returns not hereafter, and after yesterday proceeds to-day, and after to-day will proceed 
to-morrow; and, lo, all times and the things of time pass away, that there may come the promise that shall 
abide; and “whoso shall have persevered even unto the end, this one shall be saved.” If the world is now 
perishing, the married woman, for whom beareth she? Or in heart about to bear, and in flesh not about to 
bear, why doth she marry? But if the world is still about to last, why is not He more loved, by Whom the 
world was made? If already enticements of this life are failing, there is not any thing for a Christian soul 
with desire to seek after; but if they shall yet remain, there is what with holiness he may despise. For the 
one of these two there is no hope of lust, in the other greater glory of charity. How many or how long are 
the very years, in which the flower of carnal age seems to flourish? Some females having thoughts of 
marriage, and with ardor wishing it, whilst they are being despised or put off, on a sudden have grown 
old, so as that now they would feel shame, rather than desire, to marry. But many having married, their 
husbands having set out into distant countries very soon after their union, have grown aged expecting 
their return, and, as though soon left widows, at times have not even attained so as at least as old women 
to receive their old men on their return. If therefore, when betrothed bridegrooms despised or delayed, or 
when husbands were abroad, carnal desire could be restrained from commission of fornication or 
adultery, why cannot it be restrained from commission of sacrilege? If it hath been repressed, when being 
deferred it was glowing, why is it not put down, when having been cut off it had grown cold? For they in 
greater measure endure glowing of desire, who despair not of the pleasure of the same desire. But whoso 
of unmarried persons vow chastity to God, withdraw that very hope, which is the fuel of love. Hence with 
more ease is desire bridled, which is kindled by no expectation; and yet, unless against this prayer be 
made, in order to overcome it, itself as unlawful is the more ardently wished for. 


26. Therefore let spiritual delights succeed to the place of carnal delights in holy chastity; reading, prayer, 
psalm, good thought, frequency in good works, hope of the world to come, and a heart upward; and for all 
these giving of thanks unto the Father of lights, from Whom, without any doubt, every good gift, and every 
perfect gift, as Scripture bears witness, cometh down. For when, in stead of the delights of married 
women, which they have in the flesh of their husbands, the use of other carnal delights is taken, as it were 
to solace them, why should I speak of the evils which follow, when the Apostle hath said in short, that the 
widow, who lives in delights, living is dead. But far be it from you, that ye be taken with lust of riches 
instead of lust of marriage, or that in your hearts money succeed to the place of love of a husband. For 
looking into men’s conversation, we have often found by experience, that in certain persons, when 
wantonness hath been restrained, avarice hath increased. For, as, in the senses themselves of the body, 
they who see not hear more keenly, and discern many things by touch, nor have such as have the use of 
their eyes so great life in their touch; and in this instance it is understood that, when the exertion of the 
power of attention hath been restrained in one approach, that is, of the eyes, it puts itself forth into other 
senses, more ready with keenness to distinguish, as though it essayed to supply from the one what was 
denied in the other; thus also often carnal lust, being restrained from pleasure of sensual intercourse, 
with greater strength reaches itself forth to desire money, and when turned away from the one, turns 
itself with more glow of passion to the other. But in you let the love of riches grow cold together with the 
love of marriage, and let a pious use of what property you possess be directed to spiritual delights, that 
your liberality wax warm rather in helping such as are in want than in enriching covetous persons. 
Forsooth into the heavenly treasury are sent not gifts to the covetous, but alms to the needy, which above 
measure help the prayers of widows. Fastings, also, and watchings, so far as they disturb not health, if 
they be spent in praying, singing psalms, reading, and meditating in the Law of God, even the very things 
which seem laborious are turned into spiritual delights. For no way burdensome are the labors of such as 
love, but even of themselves delight, as of such as hunt, fowl, fish, gather grapes, traffic, delight 
themselves with some game. It matters therefore what be loved. For, in the case of what is loved, either 
there is no labor, or the labor also is loved. And consider how it should be matter for shame and grief, if 
there be pleasure in labor, to take a wild beast, to fill cask and purse, to cast a ball, and there be no 
pleasure in labors to win God! 


27. Indeed in all spiritual delights, which unmarried women enjoy, their holy conversation ought also to be 
with caution; lest haply, though their life be not evil through haughtiness, their report be evil through 
negligence. Nor are they to be listened to, whether they be holy men or women, when (upon occasion of 
their neglect in some matter being blamed, through which it comes to pass that they fall into evil 
suspicion, from which they know that their life is far removed) they say that it is enough for them their 
conscience before God, despising what men think of them, not only imprudently but also cruelly; when 
they slay the souls of others; whether of such as blaspheme the way of God, who following their suspicion 
are displeased at what is the chaste life of the Saints, as though it were shameful, or of such also as make 
excuse, and imitate, not what they see, but what they think. Wherefore whosoever guards his life from 
charges of shameful and evil deeds, does good to himself; but whosoever guards his character too, is 
merciful also towards others. For unto ourselves our own life is necessary, unto others our character; and 
certainly even what we mercifully minister unto others, for their health, abounds also to our own profit. 
Whence not in vain the Apostle, “We provide good things,” saith he, “not only before God, but also before 
men;” also he saith, “Please ye all men through all things; even as I also please all men through all things, 


not seeking what is of profit unto myself, but what unto many, that they may be saved.” Also in a certain 
exhortation he says, “For the rest, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are holy, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are most dear, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if any virtue, if any praise, these things think on, which ye have both learned, 
and received, and heard, and seen in me.” You see how among many things, unto which by exhortation he 
admonished them, he neglected not to set, “whatsoever things are of good report;” and in two words 
included all things, where he saith, “if any virtue, if any praise.” For unto virtue pertain the good things of 
which He made mention above; but good report unto praise. I think that the Apostle took not the praise of 
men for any great thing, saying in another place, “But to me it is the least thing, that I be judged of you, 
or of day of man;” and in another place, “If I were pleasing men, I should not be a servant of Christ;” and 
again, “For our glory is this, the testimony of our conscience.” But of these two, that is, of a good life, and 
a good report, or as is said more shortly, of virtue and praise, the one for his own sake he most wisely 
kept, the other for the sake of others he most mercifully provided. But, forasmuch as human caution, how 
great soever, cannot on every side avoid most malevolent suspicions, when for our good report we shall 
have done whatever we rightly can, if any, either by falsely pretending evil things of us, or from believing 
evil of us, endeavor to stain our fair fame, let there be present the solace of conscience, and clearly also 
the joy, in that our reward is great in Heaven, even when men say many evil things of us, and we yet live 
godly and righteously. For that reward is as the pay of such as serve as soldiers, through the arms of 
righteousness, not only on the right hand, but on the left also; that is to say, through glory and mean 
estate, through ill report and good report. 


28. Go on therefore in your course, and run with perseverance, in order that ye may obtain; and by 
pattern of life, and discourse of exhortation, carry away with you into this same your course, whomsoever 
ye shall have had power. Let there not bend you from this earnest purpose, whereby ye excite many to 
follow, the complaint of vain persons, who say, How shall the human race subsist, if all shall have been 
continent? As though it were for any other reason that this world is delayed, save that the predestined 
number of the Saints be fulfilled, and were this the sooner fulfilled, assuredly the end of the world would 
not be put off. Nor let it stay you from your earnest purpose of persuading others to the same good ye 
have, if it be said to you, Whereas marriage also is good, how shall there be all goods in the Body of 
Christ, both the greater, forsooth, and the lesser, if all through praise and love of continence imitate? In 
the first place, because with the endeavor that all be continent, there will still be but few, for “not all 
receive this word.” But forasmuch as it is written, “Whoso can receive, let him receive;” then do they 
receive who can, when silence is not kept even toward those who cannot. Next, neither ought we to fear 
lest haply all receive it, and some one of lesser goods, that is, married life, be wanting in the body of 
Christ. For if all shall have heard, and all shall have received, we ought to understand that this very thing 
was predestinated, that married goods already suffice in the number of those members which so many 
have passed out of this life. For neither now, if all shall have been continent, will they give the honor of 
the continent to those who have already borne into the garners of the Lord the fruit thirty-fold, if that be 
understood of married good. Therefore all these goods will have there their place, although from this time 
no woman wish to be married, no man wish to marry a wife. Therefore without anxiety urge on whom ye 
can, to become what ye are; and pray with watchfulness and fervor, that by the help of the Right Hand of 
the Most High, and by the abundance of the most merciful grace of the Lord, ye may both persevere in 
that which ye are, and may make advances unto that which ye shall be. 


29. Next I entreat you, by Him, from Whom ye have both received this gift, and hope for the rewards of 
this gift, that ye be mindful to set me also in your prayers with all your household Church. Forsooth it hath 
come to pass in most proper order, that I should write unto your Mother now aged a letter concerning 
prayer; unto her, forsooth, it chiefly pertains by praying to contend on your behalf, who is less full of care 
for herself than for you; and that for you rather than for her I should compose this little work concerning 
widowed continence; because unto you it remaineth to overcome, what her age hath already overcome. 
But the holy virgin your child, if she desire aught concerning her profession from our labors, she hath a 
large book on Holy Virginity to read. Concerning the reading of which I had also admonished you, 
forasmuch as it contains many things necessary unto either chastity, that is, virginal and widowed, which 
things on this account I have here partly touched on lightly, partly altogether passed over, because I there 
discussed them more fully. 


May you persevere in the grace of Christ. 


On Lying 


DE MENDACIO. 


TRANSLATED BY REV. H. BROWNE, M.A., OF CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, LATE PRINCIPAL OF THE 
DIOCESAN COLLEGE, CHICHESTER. 


This book appears from its place in the Retractations to have been written about a.d. 395, as it is the last 
work named in the first book, which contains those which he wrote before he was Bishop. Some editions 
represent it as addressed to Consentius, but not the mss. The latter are probably right, as his other work 
on the subject was written in answer to the inquiries of Consentius on the case of the Priscillianists many 
years later.—Bened. Ed. 


Retractations, Book I. last Chapter. 


“T have also written a Book on Lying, which though it takes some pains to understand, contains much that 
is useful for the exercise of the mind, and more that is profitable to morals, in inculcating the love of 
speaking the truth. This also I was minded to remove from my works, because it seemed to me obscure, 
and intricate, and altogether troublesome; for which reason I had not sent it abroad. And when I had 
afterwards written another book, under this title, Against Lying, much more had I determined and 
ordered that the former should cease to exist; which however was not done. Therefore in this retractation 
of my works, as I have found this still in being, I have ordered that it should remain; chiefly because 
therein are to be found some necessary things which in the other are not. Why the other has for its title, 
Against Lying, but this, Of Lying, the reason is this, that throughout the one is an open assault upon lying, 
whereas great part of this is taken up with the discussion of the question for and against. Both, however, 
are directed to the same object. This book begins thus: “Magna quaestio est de Mendacio.” 


1. There is a great question about Lying, which often arises in the midst of our every day business, and 
gives us much trouble, that we may not either rashly call that a lie which is not such, or decide that it is 
sometimes right to tell a lie, that is, a kind of honest, well-meant, charitable lie. This question we will 
painfully discuss by seeking with them that seek: whether to any good purpose, we need not take upon 
ourselves to affirm, for the attentive reader will sufficiently gather from the course of the discussion. It is, 
indeed, very full of dark corners, and hath many cavern-like windings, whereby it oft eludes the eagerness 
of the seeker; so that at one moment what was found seems to slip out of one’s hands, and anon comes to 
light again, and then is once more lost to sight. At last, however, the chase will bear down more surely, 
and will overtake our sentence. Wherein if there is any error, yet as Truth is that which setteth free from 
all error, and Falsehood that which entangleth in all error, one never errs more safely, methinks, than 
when one errs by too much loving the truth, and too much rejecting of falsehood. For they who find great 
fault say it is too much, whereas peradventure Truth would say after all, it is not yet enough. But whoso 
readest, thou wilt do well to find no fault until thou have read the whole; so wilt thou have less fault to 
find. Eloquence thou must not look for: we have been intent upon things, and upon dispatch in putting out 
of hand a matter which nearly concerns our every day life, and therefore have had small pains, or almost 
none, to bestow upon words. 


2. Setting aside, therefore, jokes, which have never been accounted lies, seeing they bear with them in the 
tone of voice, and in the very mood of the joker a most evident indication that he means no deceit, 
although the thing he utters be not true: touching which kind of discourse, whether it be meet to be used 
by perfect minds, is another question which we have not at this time taken in hand to clear; but setting 
jokes apart, the first point to be attended to, is, that a person should not be thought to lie, who lieth not. 


3. For which purpose we must see what a lie is. For not every one who says a false thing lies, if he believes 
or opines that to be true which he says. Now between believing and opining there is this difference, that 
sometimes he who believes feels that he does not know that which he believes, (although he may know 
himself to be ignorant of a thing, and yet have no doubt at all concerning it, if he most firmly believes it:) 
whereas he who opines, thinks he knows that which he does not know. Now whoever utters that which he 
holds in his mind either as belief or as opinion, even though it be false, he lies not. For this he owes to the 
faith of his utterance, that he thereby produce that which he holds in his mind, and has in that way in 
which he produces it. Not that he is without fault, although he lie not, if either he believes what he ought 
not to believe, or thinks he knows what he knows not, even though it should be true: for he accounts an 
unknown thing for a known. Wherefore, that man lies, who has one thing in his mind and utters another in 
words, or by signs of whatever kind. Whence also the heart of him who lies is said to be double; that is, 
there is a double thought: the one, of that thing which he either knows or thinks to be true and does not 
produce; the other, of that thing which he produces instead thereof, knowing or thinking it to be false. 
Whence it comes to pass, that he may say a false thing and yet not lie, if he thinks it to be so as he says 


although it be not so; and, that he may say a true thing, and yet lie, if he thinks it to be false and utters it 
for true, although in reality it be so as he utters it. For from the sense of his own mind, not from the verity 
or falsity of the things themselves, is he to be judged to lie or not to lie. Therefore he who utters a false 
thing for a true, which however he opines to be true, may be called erring and rash: but he is not rightly 
said to lie; because he has not a double heart when he utters it, neither does he wish to deceive, but is 
deceived. But the fault of him who lies, is, the desire of deceiving in the uttering of his mind; whether he 
do deceive, in that he is believed when uttering the false thing; or whether he do not deceive, either in 
that he is not believed, or in that he utters a true thing with will to deceive, which he does not think to be 
true: wherein being believed, he does not deceive though it was his will to deceive: except that he 
deceives in so far as he is thought to know or think as he utters. 


4. But it may be a very nice question whether in the absence of all will to deceive, lying is altogether 
absent. Thus, put the case that a person shall speak a false thing, which he esteems to be false, on the 
ground that he thinks he is not believed, to the intent, that in that way falsifying his faith he may deter the 
person to whom he speaks, which person he perceives does not choose to believe him. For here is a 
person who tells a lie with studied purpose of not deceiving, if to tell a lie is to utter any thing otherwise 
than you know or think it to be. But if it be no lie, unless when something is uttered with wish to deceive, 
that person lies not, who says a false thing, knowing or thinking it to be false, but says it on purpose that 
the person to whom he speaks by not believing him may not be deceived, because the speaker either 
knows or thinks the other will not believe him. Whence if it appear to be possible that a person should say 
a false thing on purpose that he to whom it is said may not be deceived, on the other hand there is this 
opposite case, the case of a person saying the truth on purpose that he may deceive. For if a man 
determines to say a true thing because he perceives he is not believed, that man speaks truth on purpose 
that he may deceive: for he knows or thinks that what is said may be accounted false, just because it is 
spoken by him. Wherefore in saying a true thing on purpose that it may be thought false, he says a true 
thing on purpose to deceive. So that it may be inquired, which rather lies: he who says a false thing that 
he may not deceive, or he who says a true thing that he may deceive? the one knowing or thinking that he 
says a false thing, and the other knowing or thinking that he says a true thing? For we have already said 
that the person who does not know the thing to be false which he utters, does not lie if he thinks it to be 
true; and that that person rather lies who utters even a true thing when he thinks it false: because it is by 
the sense of their mind that they are to be judged. Concerning these persons therefore, whom we have set 
forth, there is no small question. The one, who knows or thinks he says a false thing, and says it on 
purpose that he may not deceive: as, if he knows a certain road to be beset by robbers, and fearing lest 
some person for whose safety he is anxious should go by that road, which person he knows does not trust 
him, should tell him that that road has no robbers, on purpose that he may not go by it, as he will think 
there are robbers there precisely because the other has told him there are none, and he is resolved not to 
believe him, accounting him a liar. The other, who knowing or thinking that to be true which he says, says 
it on purpose that he may deceive: for instance, if he tells a person who does not believe him, that there 
are robbers in that road where he really knows them to be, that he to whom he tells it may the rather go 
by that road and so fall among robbers, because he thinks that to be false, which the other told him. 
Which then of these lies? the one who has chosen to say a false thing that he may not deceive? or the 
other who has chosen to say a true thing that he may deceive? that one, who in saying a false thing aimed 
that he to whom he spake should follow the truth? or this one, who in saying a true thing aimed that he to 
whom he spake should follow a falsehood? Or haply have both lied? the one, because he wished to say a 
false thing: the other, because he wished to deceive? Or rather, has neither lied? not the one, because he 
had the will not to deceive: not the other, because he had the will to speak the truth? For the question is 
not now which of them sinned, but which of them lied: as indeed it is presently seen that the latter sinned, 
because by speaking a truth he brought it about that a person should fall among robbers, and that the 
former has not sinned, or even has done good, because by speaking a false thing he has been the means of 
a person’s avoiding destruction. But then these instances may be turned the other way, so that the one 
should be supposed to wish some more grievous suffering to the person whom he wishes not to be 
deceived; for there are many cases of persons who through knowing certain things to be true, have 
brought destruction upon themselves, if the things were such as ought to have continued unknown to 
them: and the other may be supposed to wish some convenience to result to the person whom he wishes 
to be deceived; for there have been instances of persons who would have destroyed themselves had they 
known some evil that had really befallen those who were dear to them, and through deeming it false have 
spared themselves: and so to be deceived has been a benefit to them, as to others it has been a hurt to 
know the truth. The question therefore is not with what purpose of doing a kindness or a hurt, either the 
one said a false thing that he might not deceive, or the other a true thing that he might deceive: but, 
setting apart the convenience or inconvenience of the persons spoken to, in so far as relates to the very 
truth and falsehood, the question is, whether both of them or neither has lied. For if a lie is an utterance 
with will of uttering a false thing, that man has rather lied who willed to say a false thing, and said what 
he willed, albeit he said it of set purpose not to deceive. But if a lie is any utterance whatever with will to 
deceive; then not the former has lied, but the latter, who even in speaking truth willed to deceive. And ifa 
lie is an utterance with will of any falsity, both have lied; because both the former willed his utterance to 
be false, and the latter willed a false thing to be believed concerning his utterance which was true. 
Further, if a lie is an utterance of a person wishing to utter a false thing that he may deceive, neither has 
lied; because both the former in saying a false thing had the will to make a true thing believed, and the 
latter to say a true thing in order that he might make a false thing believed. We shall be clear then of all 


rashness and all lying, if, what we know to be true or right to be believed, we utter when need is, and wish 
to make that thing believed which we utter. If, however, either thinking that to be true which is false, or 
accounting as known that which is to us unknown, or believing what we ought not to believe, or uttering it 
when need is not, we yet have no other aim than to make that believed which we utter; we do not stand 
clear indeed of the error of temerity, but we do stand clear of all lying. For there is no need to be afraid of 
any of those definitions, when the mind has a good conscience, that it utters that which to be true it either 
knows, or opines, or believes, and that it has no wish to make any thing believed but that which it utters. 


5. But whether a lie be at some times useful, is a much greater and more concerning question. Whether, 
as above, it be a lie, when a person has no will to deceive, or even makes it his business that the person to 
whom he says a thing shall not be deceived although he did wish the thing itself which he uttered to be 
false, but this on purpose that he might cause a truth to be believed; whether, again, it be a lie when a 
person willingly utters even a truth for the purpose of deceiving; this may be doubted. But none doubts 
that it is a lie when a person willingly utters a falsehood for the purpose of deceiving: wherefore a false 
utterance put forth with will to deceive is manifestly a lie. But whether this alone be a lie, is another 
question. Meanwhile, taking this kind of lie, in which all agree, let us inquire, whether it be sometimes 
useful to utter a falsehood with will to deceive. They who think it is, advance testimonies to their opinion, 
by alleging the case of Sarah, who, when she had laughed, denied to the Angels that she laughed: of Jacob 
questioned by his father, and answering that he was the elder son Esau: likewise that of the Egyptian 
midwives, who to save the Hebrew infants from being slain at their birth, told a lie, and that with God’s 
approbation and reward: and many such like instances they pick out, of lies told by persons whom you 
would not dare to blame, and so must own that it may sometimes be not only not blameworthy, but even 
praiseworthy to tell a lie. They add also a case with which to urge not only those who are devoted to the 
Divine Books, but all men and common sense, saying, Suppose a man should take refuge with thee, who 
by thy lie might be saved from death, wouldest thou not tell it? If a sick man should ask a question which 
it is not expedient that he should know, and might be more grievously afflicted even by thy returning him 
no answer, wilt thou venture either to tell the truth to the destruction of the man’s life, or rather to hold 
thy peace, than by a virtuous and merciful lie to be serviceable to his weak health? By these and such like 
arguments they think they most plentifully prove, that if occasion of doing good require, we may 
sometimes tell a lie. 


6. On the other hand, those who say that we must never lie, plead much more strongly, using first the 
Divine authority, because in the very Decalogue it is written “Thou shall not bear false witness;” under 
which general term it comprises all lying: for whoso utters any thing bears witness to his own mind. But 
lest any should contend that not every lie is to be called false witness, what will he say to that which is 
written, “The mouth that lieth slayeth the soul:” and lest any should suppose that this may be understood 
with the exception of some liars, let him read in another place, “Thou wilt destroy all that speak leasing.” 
Whence with His own lips the Lord saith, “Let your communication be yea, yea; nay, nay; for whatsoever is 
more than these cometh of evil.” Hence the Apostle also in giving precept for the putting off of the old 
man, under which name all sins are understood, says straightway, “Wherefore putting away lying, speak 
ye truth.” 


7. Neither do they confess that they are awed by those citations from the Old Testament which are alleged 
as examples of lies: for there, every incident may possibly be taken figuratively, although it really did take 
place: and when a thing is either done or said figuratively, it is no lie. For every utterance is to be referred 
to that which it utters. But when any thing is either done or said figuratively, it utters that which it 
signifies to those for whose understanding it was put forth. Whence we may believe in regard of those 
persons of the prophetical times who are set forth as authoritative, that in all that is written of them they 
acted and spoke prophetically; and no less, that there is a prophetical meaning in all those incidents of 
their lives which by the same prophetic Spirit have been accounted worthy of being recorded in writing. 
As to the midwives, indeed, they cannot say that these women did through the prophetic Spirit, with 
purpose of signifying a future truth, tell Pharaoh one thing instead of another, (albeit that Spirit did 
signify something, without their knowing what was doing in their persons:) but, they say that these 
women were according to their degree approved and rewarded of God. For if a person who is used to tell 
lies for harm’s sake comes to tell them for the sake of doing good, that person has made great progress. 
But it is one thing that is set forth as laudable in itself, another that in comparison with a worse is 
preferred. It is one sort of gratulation that we express when a man is in sound health, another when a sick 
man is getting better. In the Scripture, even Sodom is said to be justified in comparison with the crimes of 
the people Israel. And to this rule they apply all the instances of lying which are produced from the Old 
Books, and are found not reprehended, or cannot be reprehended: either they are approved on the score 
of a progress towards improvement and hope of better things, or in virtue of some hidden signification 
they are not altogether lies. 


8. For this reason, from the books of the New Testament, except the figurative pre-significations used by 
our Lord, if thou consider the life and manners of the Saints, their actions and sayings, nothing of the kind 
can be produced which should provoke to imitation of lying. For the simulation of Peter and Barnabas is 
not only recorded, but also reproved and corrected. For it was not, as some suppose, out of the same 
simulation that even Paul the Apostle either circumcised Timothy, or himself celebrated certain 
ceremonies according to the Jewish rite; but he did so, out of that liberty of his mind whereby he preached 


that neither are the Gentiles the better for circumcision, nor the Jews the worse. Wherefore he judged 
that neither the former should be tied to the custom of the Jews, nor the Jews deterred from the custom of 
their fathers. Whence are those words of his: “Is any man called being circumcised let him not become 
uncircumcised. Is any called in uncircumcision? let him not be circumcised. Circumcision is nothing, and 
uncircumcision is nothing, but the keeping of the commandments of God. Let every man abide in the same 
calling wherein he was called.” How can a man become uncircumcised after circumcision? but let him not 
do so, saith he: let him not so live as if he had become uncircumcised, that is, as if he had covered again 
with flesh the part that was bared, and ceased to be a Jew; as in another place he saith, “Thy circumcision 
is become uncircumcision.” And this the Apostle said, not as though he would compel either those to 
remain in uncircumcision, or the Jews in the custom of their fathers: but that neither these nor those 
should be forced to the other custom; and, each should have power of abiding in his own custom, not 
necessity of so doing. For neither if the Jew should wish, where it would disturb no man, to recede from 
Jewish observances, would he be prohibited by the Apostle, since the object of his counselling to abide 
therein was that Jews might not by being troubled about superfluous things be hindered from coming to 
those things which are necessary to salvation. Neither would it be prohibited by him, if any of the Gentiles 
should wish to be circumcised for the purpose of showing that he does not detest the same as noxious, but 
holds it indifferently, as a seal, the usefulness of which had already passed away with time; for it did not 
follow that, if there were now no salvation to be had from it, there was destruction to be dreaded 
therefrom. And for this reason, Timothy, having been called in uncircumcision, yet because his mother 
was a Jewess and he was bound, in order to gain his kindred, to show them that he had not learnt in the 
Christian discipline to abominate the sacraments of the old Law, was circumcised by the Apostle; that in 
this way they might prove to the Jews, that the reason why the Gentiles do not receive them, is not that 
they are evil and were perniciously observed by the Fathers, but because they are no longer necessary to 
salvation after the advent of that so great Sacrament, which through so long times the whole of that 
ancient Scripture in its prophetical prefigurations did travail in birth withal. For he would circumcise 
Titus also, when the Jews urged this, but that false brethren, privily brought in, wished it to be done to the 
intent they might have it to disseminate concerning Paul himself as a token that he had given place to the 
truth of their preaching, who said that the hope of Gospel salvation is in circumcision of the flesh and 
observances of that kind, and that without these Christ profiteth no man: whereas on the contrary Christ 
would nothing profit them, who should be circumcised because they thought that in it was salvation; 
whence that saying, “Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you 
nothing.” Out of this liberty, therefore, did Paul keep the observances of his fathers, but with this one 
precaution and express declaration, that people should not suppose that without these was no Christian 
salvation. Peter, however, by his making as though salvation consisted in Judaism, was compelling the 
Gentiles to judaize; as is shown by Paul’s words, where he says, “Why compellest thou the Gentiles to live 
as do the Jews?” For they would be under no compulsion unless they saw that he observed them in such 
manner as if beside them could be no salvation. Peter’s simulation therefore is not to be compared to 
Paul’s liberty. And while we ought to love Peter for that he willingly received correction, we must not 
bolster up lying even by the authority of Paul, who both recalled Peter to the right path in the presence of 
them all, lest the Gentiles through him should be compelled to judaize; and bare witness to his own 
preaching, that whereas he was accounted hostile to the traditions of the fathers in that he would not 
impose them on the Gentiles, he did not despise to celebrate them himself according to the custom of his 
fathers, and therein sufficiently showed that this has remained in them at the Coming of Christ; that 
neither to the Jews they are pernicious, nor to the Gentiles necessary, nor henceforth to any of mankind 
means of salvation. 


9. But if no authority for lying can be alleged, neither from the ancient Books, be it because that is not a 
lie which is received to have been done or said in a figurative sense, or be it because good men are not 
challenged to imitate that which in bad men, beginning to amend, is praised in comparison with the 
worse; nor yet from the books of the New Testament, because Peter’s correction rather than his 
simulation, even as his tears rather than his denial, is what we must imitate: then, as to those examples 
which are fetched from common life, they assert much more confidently that there is no trust to be given 
to these. For first they teach, that a lie is iniquity, by many proofs of holy writ, especially by that which is 
written, “Thou, Lord, hatest all workers of iniquity, thou shall destroy them that speak leasing.” For either 
as the Scripture is wont, in the following clause it expounds the former; so that, as iniquity is a term of a 
wider meaning, leasing is named as the particular sort of iniquity intended: or if they think there is any 
difference between the two, leasing is by so much worse than iniquity as “thou wilt destroy” is heavier 
than “thou hatest.” For it may be that God hates a person to that degree more mildly, as not to destroy 
him, but whom He destroys He hates the more exceedingly, by how much He punisheth more severely. 
Now He hateth all who work iniquity: but all who speak leasing He also destroyeth. Which thing being 
fixed, who of them which assert this will be moved by those examples, when it is said, suppose a man 
should seek shelter with thee who by thy lie may be saved from death? For that death which men are 
foolishly afraid of who are not afraid to sin, kills not the soul but the body, as the Lord teacheth in the 
Gospel; whence He charges us not to fear that death: but the mouth which lies kills not the body but the 
soul. For in these words it is most plainly written, “The mouth that lieth slayeth the soul.” How then can it 
be said without the greatest perverseness, that to the end one man may have life of the body, it is another 
man’s duty to incur death of the soul? The love of our neighbor hath its bounds in each man’s love of 
himself. “Thou shall love,” saith He, “thy neighbor as thyself.” How can a man be said to love as himself 
that man, for whom that he may secure a temporal life, himself loseth life eternal? Since if for his 


temporal life he lose but his own temporal life, that is not to love as himself, but more than himself: which 
exceeds the rule of sound doctrine. Much less then is he by telling a lie to lose his own eternal for 
another’s temporal life. His own temporal life, of course, for his neighbor’s eternal life a Christian man 
will not hesitate to lose: for this example has gone before, that the Lord died for us. To this point He also 
saith, “This is my commandment, that ye love one another as I have loved you. Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” For none is so foolish as to say that the Lord did 
other than consult for the eternal salvation of men, whether in doing what He hath charged us to do, or in 
charging us to do what Himself hath done. Since then by lying eternal life is lost, never for any man’s 
temporal life must a lie be told. And as to those who take it ill and are indignant that one should refuse to 
tell a lie, and thereby slay his own soul in order that another may grow old in the flesh; what if by our 
committing theft, what if by committing adultery, a person might be delivered from death: are we 
therefore to steal, to commit whoredom? They cannot prevail with themselves in a case of this kind: 
namely, if a person should bring a halter and demand that one should yield to his carnal lust, declaring 
that he will hang himself unless his request be granted: they cannot prevail with themselves to comply for 
the sake of, as they say, saving a life. If this is absurd and wicked, why should a man corrupt his own soul 
with a lie in order that another may live in the body, when, if he were to give his body to be corrupted with 
such an object, he would in the judgment of all men be held guilty of nefarious turpitude? Therefore the 
only point to be attended to in this question is, whether a lie be iniquity. And since this is asserted by the 
texts above rehearsed, we must see that to ask, whether a man ought to tell a lie for the safety of another, 
is just the same as asking whether for another’s safety a man ought to commit iniquity. But if the salvation 
of the soul rejects this, seeing it cannot be secured but by equity, and would have us prefer it not only to 
another’s, but even to our own temporal safety: what remains, say they, that should make us doubt that a 
lie ought not to be told under any circumstances whatsoever? For it cannot be said that there is aught 
among temporal goods greater or dearer than the safety and life of the body. Wherefore if not even that is 
to be preferred to truth, what can be put in our way for the sake of which they who think it is sometimes 
right to lie, can urge that a lie ought to be told? 


10. As concerning purity of body; here indeed a very honorable regard seems to come in the way, and to 
demand a lie in its behalf; to wit, that if the assault of the ravisher may be escaped by means of a lie, it is 
indubitably right to tell it: but to this it may easily be answered, that there is no purity of body except as it 
depends on integrity of mind; this being broken, the other must needs fall, even though it seem intact; and 
for this reason it is not to be reckoned among temporal things, as a thing that might be taken away from 
people against their will. By no means therefore must the mind corrupt itself by a lie for the sake of its 
body, which it knows remaineth incorrupt if from the mind itself incorruptness depart not. For that which 
by violence, with no lust foregoing, the body suffereth, is rather to be called deforcement than corruption. 
Or if all deforcement is corruption, then not every corruption hath turpitude, but only that which lust hath 
procured, or to which lust hath consented. Now by how much the mind is more excellent than the body, so 
much the more heinous is the wickedness if that be corrupted. There, then, purity can be preserved, 
because there none but a voluntary corruption can have place. For assuredly if the ravisher assault the 
body, and there is no escaping him either by contrary force, or by any contrivance or lie, we must needs 
allow that purity cannot be violated by another’s lust. Wherefore, since no man doubts that the mind is 
better than the body, to integrity of body we ought to prefer integrity of mind, which can be preserved for 
ever. Now who will say that the mind of him who tells a lie hath its integrity? Indeed lust itself is rightly 
defined, An appetite of the mind by which to eternal goods any temporal goods whatever are preferred. 
Therefore no man can prove that it is at any time right to tell a lie, unless he be able to show that any 
eternal good can be obtained by a lie. But since each man departs from eternity just in so far as he 
departs from truth, it is most absurd to say, that by departing therefrom it is possible for any man to attain 
to any good. Else if there be any eternal good which truth compriseth not, it will not be a true good, 
therefore neither will it be good, because it will be false. But as the mind to the body, so must also truth 
be preferred to the mind itself, so that the mind should desire it not only more than the body, but even 
more than its own self. So will the mind be more entire and chaste, when it shall enjoy the immutability of 
truth rather than its own mutability. Now if Lot, being so righteous a man that he was meet to entertain 
even Angels, offered his daughters to the lust of the Sodomites, to the intent, that the bodies of women 
rather than of men might be corrupted by them; how much more diligently and constantly ought the 
mind’s chasteness in the truth to be preserved, seeing it is more truly preferable to its body, than the body 
of a man to the body of a woman? 


11. But if any man supposes that the reason why it is right for a person to tell a lie for another is, that he 
may live the while, or not be offended in those things which he much loveth, to the end he may attain unto 
eternal truth by being taught: that man doth not understand, in the first place, that there is no flagitious 
thing which he may not upon the same ground be compelled to commit, as has been above demonstrated; 
and in the next place, that the authority of the doctrine itself is cut off and altogether undone if those 
whom we essay to bring thereunto, are by our lie made to think that it is somewhiles right to lie. For 
seeing the doctrine which bringeth salvation consisteth partly in things to be believed, partly in things to 
be understood; and there is no attaining unto those things which are to be understood, unless first those 
things are believed, which are to be believed; how can there be any believing one who thinks it is 
sometimes right to lie, lest haply he lie at the moment when he teacheth us to believe? For how can it be 
known whether he have at that moment some cause, as he thinks, for a well-meant lie, deeming that by a 
false story a man may be frightened and kept from lust, and in this way account that by telling a lie he is 


doing good even in spiritual things? Which kind of lie once admitted and approved, all discipline of faith is 
subverted altogether; and this being subverted, neither is there any attaining to understanding, for the 
receiving of which that discipline nurtureth the babes: and so all the doctrine of truth is done away, giving 
place to most licentious falsehood, if a lie, even well-meant, may from any quarter have place opened for it 
to enter in. For either whoso tells a lie prefers temporal advantages, his own or another’s, to truth; than 
which what can be more perverse? or when by aid of a lie he wishes to make a person fit for gaining the 
truth, he bars the approach to truth, for by wishing when he lies to be accommodating, it comes to pass 
that when he speaks the truth, he cannot be depended upon. Wherefore, either we must not believe good 
men, or we must believe those whom we think obliged sometimes to tell a lie, or we must not believe that 
good men sometimes tell lies: of these three the first is pernicious, the second foolish; it remains therefore 
that good men should never tell lies. 


12. Thus has the question been on both sides considered and treated; and still it is not easy to pass 
sentence: but we must further lend diligent hearing to those who say, that no deed is so evil, but that in 
avoidance of a worse it ought to be done; moreover that the deeds of men include not only what they do, 
but whatever they consent to be done unto them. Wherefore, if cause have arisen that a Christian man 
should choose to burn incense to idols, that he might not consent to bodily defilement which the 
persecutor threatened him withal, unless he should do so, they think they have a right to ask why he 
should not also tell a lie to escape so foul a disgrace. For the consent itself to endure violation of the 
person rather than to burn incense to idols, this, they say, is not a passive thing, but a deed; which rather 
than do, he chose to burn incense. How much more readily then would he have chosen a lie, if by a lie he 
might ward off from a holy body so shocking a disgrace? 


13. In which proposition these points may well deserve to be questioned: whether such consent is to be 
accounted as a deed: or whether that is to be called consent which hath not approbation: or whether it be 
approbation, when it is said, “It is expedient to suffer this rather than do that;” and whether the person 
spoken of did right to burn incense rather than suffer violation of his body; and whether it would be right 
rather to tell a lie, if that was the alternative proposed, than to burn incense? But if such consent is to be 
accounted as a deed, then are they murderers who have chosen rather to be put to death than bear false 
witness, yea, what is worse, they are murderers of themselves. For why, at this rate, should it not be said 
that they have slain themselves, because they chose that this should be done to them that they might not 
do what they were urged to do? Or, if it be accounted a worse thing to slay another than himself, what if 
these terms were offered to a Martyr, that, upon his refusing to bear false witness of Christ and to 
sacrifice to demons, then, before his eyes, not some other man, but his own father should be put to death; 
his father entreating him that he would not by his persevering permit that to be done? Is it not manifest, 
that, upon his remaining steadfast in his purpose of most faithful testimony, they alone would be the 
murderers who should slay his father, and not he a parricide into the bargain? As therefore, in this case, 
the man would be no party to this so heinous deed, for choosing, rather than violate his faith by false 
testimony, that his own father should be put to death by others, (yea, though that father were a 
sacrilegious person whose soul would be snatched away to punishment;) so the like consent, in the former 
case, would not make him a party to that so foul disgrace, if he refused to do evil himself, let others do 
what they might in consequence of his not doing it. For what do such persecutors say, but, “Do evil that 
we may not?” If the case were so, that our doing evil would make them not to have done it, even then it 
would not be our duty by doing wickedness ourselves to vote them harmless; but as in fact they are 
already doing it when they say nothing of the kind, why are they to have us to keep them company in 
wickedness rather than be vile and noisome by themselves? For that is not to be called consent; seeing 
that we do not approve what they do, always wishing that they would not, and, as much as in us lies, 
hindering them that they should not do it, and, when it is done, not only not committing it with them, but 
with all possible detestation condemning the same. 


14. “How,” sayest thou, “is it not his doing as well as theirs, when they would not do this, if he would do 
that?” Why, at this rate we go housebreaking with house-breakers, because if we did not shut the door, 
they would not break it open: and we go and murder with highwaymen, if it chance we know that they are 
going to do it, because if we killed them out of hand, they would not kill others. Or, if a person confess to 
us that he is going to commit a parricide, we commit it along with him, if, being able, we do not slay him 
before he can do the deed when we cannot in some other way prevent or thwart him. For it may be said, 
word for word as before, “Thou hast done it as well as he; for he had not done this, hadst thou done that.” 
With my good will, neither ill should be done; but only the one was in my power, and I could take care that 
this should not be done; the other rested with another, and when by my good advice I could not quench 
the purpose, I was not bound by my evil deed to thwart the doing. It is therefore no approving of a sinner, 
that one refuses to sin for him; and neither the one nor the other is liked by him who would that neither 
were done; but in that which pertains to him, he hath the power to do it or not, and with that he 
perpetrateth it not; in that which pertains to another, he hath only the will to wish it or not, and with that 
he condemneth. And therefore, on their offering those terms, and saying, “If thou burn not incense, this 
shalt thou suffer;” if he should answer, “For me, I choose neither, I detest both, I consent unto you in none 
of these things:” in uttering these and the like words, which certainly, because they would be true, would 
afford them no consent no approbation of his, let him suffer at their hands what he might, to his account 
would be set down the receipt of wrongs, to theirs the commission of sins. “Ought he then,” it may be 
asked, “to suffer his person to be violated rather than burn incense?” If the question be what he ought, he 


ought to do neither. For should I say that he ought to do any of these things, I shall approve this or that, 
whereas I reprobate both. But if the question be, which of these he ought in preference to avoid, not being 
able to avoid both but able to avoid one or other: I will answer, “His own sin, rather than another’s; and 
rather a lighter sin being his own, than a heavier being another’s.” For, reserving the point for more 
diligent inquiry, and granting in the mean while that violation of the person is worse than burning incense, 
yet the latter is his own, the former another’s deed, although he had it done to him; now, whose the deed, 
his the sin. For though murder is a greater sin than stealing, yet it is worse to steal than to suffer murder. 
Therefore, if it were proposed to any man that, if he would not steal he should be killed, that is, murder 
should be committed upon him; being he could not avoid both, he would prefer to avoid that which would 
be his own sin, rather than that which would be another’s. Nor would the latter become his act for being 
committed upon him, and because he might avoid it if he would commit a sin of his own. 


15. The whole stress, then, of this question comes to this; whether it be true universally that no sin of 
another, committed upon thee, is to be imputed to thee, if, being able to avoid it by a lighter sin of thine 
own, thou do it not; or whether there be an exception of all bodily defilement. No man says that a person 
is defiled by being murdered, or cast into prison, or bound in chains, or scourged, or afflicted with other 
tortures and pains, or proscribed and made to suffer most grievous losses even to utter nakedness, or 
stripped of honors, and subjected to great disgrace by reproaches of whatsoever kind; whatever of all 
these a man may have unjustly suffered, no man is so senseless as to say that he is thereby defiled. But if 
he have filth poured all over him, or poured into his mouth, or crammed into him, or if he be carnally used 
like a woman; then almost all men regard him with a feeling of horror, and they call him defiled and 
unclean. One must conclude then that the sins of others, be they what they may, those always excepted 
which defile him on whom they are committed, a man must not seek to avoid by sin of his own, either for 
himself or for any other, but rather he must put up with them, and suffer bravely; and if by no sins of his 
own he ought to avoid them, therefore not by a lie: but those which by being committed upon a man do 
make him unclean, these we are bound to avoid even by sinning ourselves; and for this reason those 
things are not to be called sins, which are done for the purpose of avoiding that uncleanness. For 
whatever is done, in consideration that the not doing it were just cause of blame, that thing is not sin. 
Upon the same principle, neither is that to be called uncleanness when there is no way of avoiding it; for 
even in that extremity he who suffers it has what he may do aright, namely, patiently bear what he cannot 
avoid. Now no man while acting aright can be defiled by any corporal contagion. For the unclean in the 
sight of God is every one who is unrighteous; clean therefore is every one who is righteous; if not in the 
sight of men, yet in the sight of God, Who judges without error. Nay, even in the act of suffering that 
defilement with power given of avoiding it, it is not by the mere contact that the man is defiled; but by the 
sin of refusing to avoid it when he might. For that would be no sin, whatever might be done for the 
avoiding of it. Whoever therefore, for the avoiding of it, shall tell a lie, sinneth not. 


16. Or, are some lies, also, to be excepted, so that it were better to suffer this than to commit those? If so, 
then not every thing that is done in order to the avoiding of that defilement ceases to be sin; seeing there 
are some lies to commit which is worse than to suffer that foul violence. For, suppose quest be making 
after a person that his body may be deflowered, and that it be possible to screen him by a lie; who dares 
to say that even in such a case a lie ought not be told? But, if the lie by which he may be concealed be one 
which may hurt the fair fame of another, by bringing upon him a false accusation of that very uncleanness, 
to suffer which the other is sought after; as, if it should be said to the inquirer, “Go to such an one,” 
(naming some chaste man who is a stranger to vices of this kind,) “and he will procure for you one whom 
you will find a more willing subject, for he knows and loves such;” and thereby the person might be 
diverted from him whom he sought: I know not whether one man’s fair fame ought to be violated by a lie, 
in order that another’s body may not be violated by lust to which he is a stranger. And in general, it is 
never right to tell a lie for any man, such as may hurt another, even if the hurt be slighter than would be 
the hurt to him unless such a lie were told. Because neither must another man’s bread be taken from him 
against his will, though he be in good health, and it is to feed one who is weak; nor must an innocent man, 
against his will, be beaten with rods, that another may not be killed. Of course, if they are willing, let it be 
done, because they are not hurt if they be willing that so it should be: but whether, even with his own 
consent, a man’s fair fame ought to be hurt with a false charge of foul lusts, in order that lust may be 
averted from another’s body, is a great question. And I know not whether it be easy to find in what way it 
can be just that a man’s fair fame, even with his consent, should be stained with a false charge of lust, any 
more than a man’s body should be polluted by the lust itself against his will. 


17. But yet if the option were proposed to the man who chose to burn incense to idols rather than yield his 
body to abominable lust, that, if he wished to avoid that, he should violate the fame of Christ by some lie; 
he would be most mad to do it. I say more: that he would be mad, if, to avoid another man’s lust, and not 
to have that done upon his person which he would suffer with no lust of his own, he should falsify Christ’s 
Gospel with false praises of Christ; more eschewing that another man should corrupt his body, than 
himself to corrupt the doctrine of sanctification of souls and bodies. Wherefore, from the doctrine of 
religion, and from those utterances universally, which are uttered on behalf of the doctrine of religion, in 
the teaching and learning of the same, all lies must be utterly kept aloof. Nor can any cause whatever be 
found, one should think, why a lie should be told in matters of this kind, when in this doctrine it is not 
right to tell a lie for the very purpose of bringing a person to it the more easily. For, once break or but 
slightly diminish the authority of truth, and all things will remain doubtful: which unless they be believed 


true, cannot be held as certain. It is lawful then either to him that discourses, disputes, and preaches of 
things eternal, or to him that narrates or speaks of things temporal pertaining to edification of religion 
and piety, to conceal at fitting time whatever seems fit to be concealed: but to tell a lie is never lawful, 
therefore neither to conceal by telling a lie. 


18. This being from the very first and most firmly established, touching other lies the question proceeds 
more securely. But by consequence we must also see that all lies must be kept aloof which hurt any man 
unjustly: because no man is to have a wrong, albeit a lighter one is done to him, that another may have a 
heavier kept from him. Nor are those lies to be allowed, which, though they hurt not another, yet do 
nobody any good, and are hurtful to the persons themselves who gratuitously tell them. Indeed, these are 
the persons who are properly to be called liars. For there is a difference between lying and being a liar. A 
man may tell a lie unwillingly; but a liar loves to lie, and inhabits in his mind in the delight of lying. Next 
to such are those to be placed who by a lie wish to please men, not that they may do wrong or bring 
reproach upon any man; for we have already before put away that kind; but that they may be pleasant in 
conversation. These, differ from the class in which we have placed liars in this respect, that liars delight in 
lying, rejoicing in deceit for its own sake: but these lust to please by agreeable talk, and yet would rather 
please by saying things that were true, but when they do not easily find true things to say that are 
pleasant to the hearers, they choose rather to tell lies than to hold their tongues. Yet it is difficult for 
these sometimes to undertake a story which is the whole of it false; but most commonly they interweave 
falsehood with truth, where they are at a loss for something sweet. Now these two sorts of lies do no harm 
to those who believe them, because they are not deceived concerning any matter of religion and truth, or 
concerning any profit or advantage of their own. It suffices them, to judge the thing possible which is told, 
and to have faith in a man of whom they ought not rashly to think that he is telling a lie. For where is the 
harm of believing that such an one’s father or grandfather was a good man, when he was not? or that he 
has served with the army even in Persia, though he never set foot out of Rome? But to the persons who 
tell these lies, they do much harm: to the former sort, because they so desert truth as to rejoice in deceit: 
to the latter, because they want to please people better than the truth. 


19. These sorts of lies having been without any hesitation condemned, next follows a sort, as it were by 
steps rising to something better, which is commonly attributed to well-meaning and good people, when 
the person who lies not only does no harm to another, but even benefits somebody. Now it is on this sort of 
lies that the whole dispute turns, whether that person does harm to himself, who benefits another in such 
sort as to act contrary to the truth. Or, if that alone may be called truth which illustrateth the very minds 
of men with an intimate and incommutable light, at least he acts contrary to some true thing, because 
although the bodily senses are deceived, yet he acts contrary to a true thing who says that a thing is so or 
not so, whereof neither his mind nor senses nor his opinion or belief giveth him any report. Whether 
therefore he does not hurt himself in so profiting another, or in that compensation not hurt himself in 
which he profiteth the other, is a great question. If it be so, it should follow that he ought to profit himself 
by a lie which damages no man. But these things hang together, and if you concede that point, it 
necessarily draws in its train some very embarrassing consequences. For should it be asked, what harm it 
does to a person rolling in superfluous wealth, if from countless thousands of bushels of wheat he lose one 
bushel, which bushel may be profitable as necessary food to the person stealing it; it will follow that theft 
also may be committed without blame, and false witness borne without sin. Than which, what can be 
mentioned more perverse? Or truly, if another had stolen the bushel, and thou sawest it done, and wert 
questioned, wouldest thou tell a lie with honesty for the poor man, and if thou do it for thine own poverty 
wilt thou be blamed? As if it were thy duty to love another more than thyself. Both then are disgraceful, 
and must be avoided. 


20. But haply some may think that there is an exception to be added; that there be some honest lies which 
not only hurt no man, but profit some man, excepting those by which crimes are screened and defended: 
so that the reason why the aforesaid lie is disgraceful, is that, although it hurt no man, and profit the poor, 
it screens a theft; but if it should in such sort hurt nobody and profit somebody as not to screen and 
defend any sin, it would not be morally wrong. As, put the case that some one should in thy sight hide his 
money that he might not lose it by theft or violence, and thereupon being questioned thou shouldest tell a 
lie; thou wouldest hurt no man, and wouldest serve him who had need that his money were hidden, and 
wouldest not have covered a sin by telling a lie. For it is no sin if a man hide his property which he fears to 
lose. But, if we therefore sin not in telling a lie, for that, while covering no man’s sin, we hurt nobody and 
do good to somebody, what are we about as concerning the sin itself of a lie? For where it is laid down, 
“Thou shalt not steal,” there is also this, “Thou shall not bear false witness.” Since then each is severally 
prohibited, why is false witness culpable if it cover a theft or any other sin, but if without any screening of 
sin it be done by itself, then not culpable, whereas stealing is culpable in and by itself, and so other sins? 
Or is it so that to hide a sin is not lawful; to do it, lawful? 


21. If this be absurd, what shall we say? Is it so, that there is no “false witness,” but when one tells a lie 
either to invent a crime against some man, or to hide some man’s crime, or in any way to oppress any man 
in judgment? For a witness seems to be necessary to the judge for cognizance of the cause. But if the 
Scripture named a “witness” only so far as that goes, the Apostle would not say, “Yea, and we are found 
false witnesses of God; because we have testified of God that He raised up Christ: whom He raised not 
up.” For so he shows that it is false witness to tell a lie, yea, in falsely praising a person. 


Or peradventure, doth the person who lies then utter false witness when he either invents or hides any 
man’s sin, or hurts any man in whatever way? For, if a lie spoken against a man’s temporal life is 
detestable, how much more one against eternal life? as is every lie, if it take place in doctrine of religion. 
And it is for this reason that the Apostle calls it false witness, if a man tell a lie about Christ, yea, one 
which may seem to pertain to His praise. Now if it be a lie that neither inventeth or hideth any man’s sin, 
nor is answered to a question of the judge, and hurteth no man, and profits some man, are we to say that 
it is neither false witness, nor a reprehensible lie? 


22. What then, if a homicide seek refuge with a Christian, or if he see where the homicide have taken 
refuge, and be questioned of this matter by him who seeks, in order to bring to punishment a man, the 
slayer of man? Is he to tell a lie? For how does he not hide a sin by lying, when he for whom he lies has 
been guilty of a heinous sin? Or is it because he is not questioned concerning his sin, but about the place 
where he is concealed? So then to lie in order to hide a person’s sin is evil; but to lie in order to hide the 
sinner is not evil? “Yea, surely:” says some one: “for a man sins not in avoiding punishment, but in doing 
something worthy of punishment. Moreover, it pertaineth to Christian discipline neither to despair of any 
man’s amendment, nor to bar against any man the way of repentance.” What if thou be led to the judge, 
and then questioned concerning the very place where the other is in hiding? Art thou prepared to say, 
either, “He is not there,” when thou knowest him to be there; or, “I know not, and have not seen,” what 
thou knowest and hast seen? Art thou then prepared to bear false witness, and to slay thy soul that a 
manslayer may not be slain? Or, up to the presence of the judge wilt thou lie, but when the judge 
questions thee, then speak truth that thou be not a false witness? So then thou art going to slay a man 
thyself by betraying him. Surely the betrayer too is one whom the divine Scripture detesteth. Or haply is 
he no betrayer, who in answer to the judge’s interrogation gives true information; but would be a 
betrayar, if, unasked, he should delate a man to his destruction? Put the case with respect to a just and 
innocent man, that thou know where he is in hiding, and be questioned by the judge; which man, however, 
has been ordered to be taken to execution by a higher power, so that he who interrogates is charged with 
the execution of the law, not the author of the sentence? Will it be no false witness that thou shall lie for 
an innocent man, because the interrogator is not a judge, but only charged with the execution? What if 
the author of the law interrogate thee, or any unjust judge, making quest of an innocent man to bring him 
to punishment? What wilt thou do? wilt thou be false witness, or betrayer? Or will he be a betrayer, who to 
a just judge shall ultroneously delate a lurking homicide; and he not so, who to an unjust judge, 
interrogating him of the hiding-place of an innocent man whom he seeks to slay, shall inform against the 
person who has thrown himself upon his honor? Or between the crime of false witness and that of 
betrayal, wilt thou remain doubtful and unable to make up thy mind? Or by holding thy peace or 
professing that thou wilt not tell, wilt thou make up thy mind to avoid both? Then why not do this before 
thou come to the judge, that thou mayest shun the lie also? For, having kept clear of a lie, thou wilt escape 
all false witness; whether every lie be false witness, or not every: but by keeping clear of all false witness 
in thy sense of the word, thou wilt not escape all lying. How much braver then, how much more excellent, 
to say, “I will neither betray nor lie?” 


23. This did a former Bishop of the Church of Thagasta, Firmus by name, and even more firm in will. For, 
when he was asked by command of the emperor, through officers sent by him, for a man who was taking 
refuge with him, and whom he kept in hiding with all possible care, he made answer to their questions, 
that he could neither tell a lie, nor betray a man; and when he had suffered so many torments of body, (for 
as yet emperors were not Christian,) he stood firm in his purpose. Thereupon being brought before the 
emperor, his conduct appeared so admirable, that he without any difficulty obtained a pardon for the man 
whom he was trying to save. What conduct could be more brave and constant? But peradventure some 
more timid person may say, “I can be prepared to bear any torments, or even to submit to death, that I 
may not sin; but, since it is no sin to tell a lie such that you neither hurt any man, nor bear false witness, 
and benefit some man, it is foolish and a great sin, voluntarily and to no purpose to submit to torments, 
and, when one’s health and life may haply be useful, to fling them away for nothing to people in a rage.” 
Of whom I ask; Why he fears that which is written, “Thou shall not bear false witness,” and fears not that 
which is said unto God, “Thou wilt destroy all them that speak leasing?” Says he, “It is not written, Every 
lie: but I understand it as if it were written, Thou wilt destroy all that speak false witness.” But neither 
there is it said, All false witness. “Yes, but it is set there,” saith he, “where the other things are set down 
which are in every sort evil.” What, is this the case with what is set down there, “Thou shalt not kill?” If 
this be in every sort evil, how shall one clear of this crime even just men, who, upon a law given, have 
killed many? “But,” it is rejoined, “that man doth not himself kill, who is the minister of some just 
command.” These men’s fear, then, I do accept, that I still think that laudable man who would neither lie, 
nor betray a man, did both better understand that which is written, and what he understood did bravely 
put in practice. 


24. But one sometimes comes to a case of this kind, that we are not interrogated where the person is who 
is sought, nor forced to betray him, if he is hidden in such manner, that he cannot easily be found unless 
betrayed: but we are asked, whether he be in such a place or not. If we know him to be there, by holding 
our peace we betray him, or even by saying that we will in no wise tell whether he be there or not: for 
from this the questioner gathers that he is there, as, if he were not, nothing else would be answered by 
him who would not lie nor betray a man, but only, that he is not there. So, by our either holding our peace, 
or saying such words, a man is betrayed, and he who seeks him hath but to enter in, if he have the power, 


and find him: whereas he might have been turned aside from finding him by our telling a lie. Wherefore if 
thou know not where he is, there is no cause for hiding the truth, but thou must confess that thou knowest 
not. But, if thou know where he is, whether he be in the place which is named in the question or 
elsewhere; thou must not say, when it is asked whether he be there or not, “I will not tell thee what thou 
askest,” but thou must say, “I know where he is, but I will never show.” For if, touching one place in 
particular thou answer not and profess that thou wilt not betray, it is just as if thou shouldest point to that 
same place with thy finger: for a sure suspicion is thereby excited. But if at the first thou confess that thou 
know where he is, but will not tell, haply the inquisitor may be diverted from that place, and begin now to 
ply thee that the place where he is may be betrayed. For which good faith and humanity whatever thou 
shall bravely bear, is judged to be not only not culpable, but even laudable; save only these things which if 
a man suffer he is said to suffer not bravely, but immodestly and foully. For this is the last description of 
lie, concerning which we must treat more diligently. 


25. For first to be eschewed is that capital lie and far to be fled from, which is done in doctrine of religion; 
to which lie a man ought by no consideration to be induced. The second, that he should hurt some man 
unjustly: which is such that it profits no man and hurts some man. The third, which so profits one as to 
hurt another, but not in corporal defilement. The fourth, that which is done through only lust of lying and 
deceiving, which is an unmixed lie. The fifth, what is done with desire of pleasing by agreeableness in 
talk. All these being utterly eschewed and rejected, there follows a sixth sort which at once hurts nobody 
and helps somebody; as when, if a person’s money is to be unjustly taken from him, one who knows where 
the money is, should say that he does not know, by whomsoever the question be put. The seventh, which 
hurts none and profits some: except if a judge interrogate: as when, not wishing to betray a man who is 
sought for to be put to death, one should lie; not only a just and innocent, but also a culprit; because it 
belongs to Christian discipline neither to despair of any man’s amendment, nor to bar the way of 
repentance against any. Of which two sorts, which are wont to be attended with great controversy, we 
have sufficiently treated, and have shown what was our judgment; that by taking the consequences, which 
are honorably and bravely borne, these kinds also should be eschewed by brave and faithful and truthful 
men and women. The eighth sort of lie is that which hurts no man, and does good in the preserving 
somebody from corporal defilement, at least that defilement which we have mentioned above. For even to 
eat with unwashen hands the Jews thought defilement. Or if a person think this also a defilement, yet not 
such that a lie ought to be told to avoid it. But if the lie be such as to do an injury to any man, even though 
it screen a man from that uncleanness which all men abhor and detest; whether a lie of this kind may be 
told provided the injury done by the lie be such as consists not in that sort of uncleanness with which we 
are now concerned, is another question: for here the question is no longer about lying, but it is asked 
whether an injury ought to be done to any man, even otherwise than by a lie, that the said defilement may 
be warded off from another. Which I should by no means think: though the case proposed be the slightest 
wrongs, as that which I mentioned above, about a single measure of wheat; and though it be very 
embarrassing whether it be our duty not to do even such an injury to any man, if thereby another may be 
defended or screened from a lustful outrage upon his person. But, as I said, this is another question: at 
present let us go on with what we have taken in hand: whether a lie ought to be told, if even the inevitable 
condition be proposed that we either do this, or suffer the deed of lust or some execrable pollution; even 
though by lying we do no man harm. 


26. Touching which matter, there will be some place open for consideration, if first the divine authorities 
which forbid a lie be diligently discussed: for if these give no place, we vainly seek a loophole; for we are 
bound to keep in every way the command of God, and the will of God in all that through keeping His 
command we may suffer, it is our duty with an even mind to follow: but if by some relaxation any outlet be 
allowed, in such a case we are not to decline a lie. The reason why the Divine Scriptures contain not only 
God’s commands, but the life and character of the just, is this: that, if haply it be hidden in what way we 
are to take that which is enjoined, by the actions of the just it may be understood. With the exception, 
therefore, of those actions which one may refer to an allegorical significance, although none doubts that 
they really took place, as is the case with almost all the occurrences in the books of the Old Testament. 
For who can venture to affirm of any thing there, that it does not pertain to a figurative foretelling? 
Seeing the Apostle, speaking of the sons of Abraham, of whom of course it is most easily said that they 
were born and did live in the natural order of propagating the people, (for not monsters and prodigies 
were born, to lead the mind to some presignification,) nevertheless asserteth that they signify the two 
Testaments; and saith of that marvellous benefit which God bestowed upon His people Israel to rescue 
them out of the bondage in which they in Egypt were oppressed, and of the punishment which avenged 
their sin on their journey, that these things befell them in a figure: what actions wilt thou find, from which 
thou mayest set aside that rule, and take upon thee to affirm that they are not to be reduced to some 
figure? Excepting therefore these, the things which in the New Testament are done by the Saints, where 
there is a most evident commending of manners to our imitation, may avail as examples for the 
understanding of the Scriptures, which things are digested in the commands. 


27. As, when we read in the Gospel, “Thou hast received a blow in the face, make ready the other cheek.” 
Now as an example of patience can none be found than that of the Lord Himself more potent and 
excellent; but He, when smitten on the cheek, said not, Behold here is the other cheek, but He said, “If I 
have spoken ill, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why smitest thou Me?” Where He shows that the 
preparation of the other cheek is to be done in the heart. Which also the Apostle Paul knew, for he, too, 


when he was smitten on the face before the high priest, did not say, Smite the other cheek: but, “God,” 
saith he, “shall smite thee, thou whited wall: and sittest thou to judge me according to law, and contrary 
to law commandest me to be smitten?” with most deep insight beholding that the priesthood of the Jews 
was already become such, that in name it outwardly was clean and fair, but within was foul with muddy 
lusts; which priesthood he saw in spirit to be ready to pass away through vengeance of the Lord, when he 
spake those words: but yet he had his heart ready not only to receive other blows on the cheek, but also to 
suffer for the truth any torments whatever, with love of them from whom he should suffer the same. 


28. It is also written, “But I say unto you, Swear not at all.” But the Apostle himself has used oaths in his 
Epistles. And so he shows how that is to be taken which is said, “I say unto you, Swear not at all:” that is, 
lest by swearing one come to a facility in swearing, from facility to a custom, and so from a custom there 
be a downfall into perjury. And therefore he is not found to have sworn except in writing, where there is 
more wary forethought, and no precipitate tongue withal. And this indeed came of evil, as it is said, 
“Whatever is more than these is of evil:” not however from evil of his own, but from the evil of infirmity 
which was in them, in whom he even in this way endeavored to work faith. For that he used an oath in 
speaking, while not writing, I know not that any Scripture has related concerning him. And yet the Lord 
says, “Swear not at all:” for He hath not granted license thereof to persons writing. Howbeit, because to 
pronounce Paul guilty of violating the commandment, especially in Epistles written and sent forth for the 
spiritual life and salvation of the nations, were an impiety, we must understand that word which is set 
down, “At all,” to be set down for this purpose, that as much as in thee lies, thou affect not, love not, nor 
as though it were for a good thing, with any delight desire, an oath. 


29. As that, “Take no thought for the morrow,” and, “Take therefore no thought what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall drink, or what ye shall put on.” Now when we see that the Lord Himself had a bag in which was 
put what was given, that it might be kept for necessary uses as the time should require; and that the 
Apostles themselves made much provision for the indigence of the brethren, not only for the morrow, but 
even for the more protracted time of impending dearth, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles; it is 
sufficiently clear that these precepts are so to be understood, that we are to do nothing of our work as 
matter of necessity, through love of obtaining temporal things, or fear of want. 


30. Moreover, it was said to the Apostles that they should take nothing with them for their journey, but 
should live by the Gospel. And in a certain place too the Lord Himself signified why He said this, when He 
added, “The laborer is worthy of his hire:” where He sufficiently shows that this is permitted, not ordered; 
lest haply he who should do this, namely, that in this work of preaching the word he should take aught for 
the uses of this life from them to whom he preached, should think he was doing any thing unlawful. And 
yet that it may more laudably not be done is sufficiently proved in the Apostle Paul: who, while he said, 
“Let him that is taught in the word, communicate unto him, that teacheth in all things,” and showed in 
many places that this is wholesomely done by them to whom he preached the word, “Nevertheless,” saith 
he, “I have not used this power.” The Lord, therefore, when He spake those words, gave power, not bound 
men by a command. So in general, what in words we are not able to understand, in the actions of the 
Saints we gather how it is meet to be taken, which would easily be drawn to the other side, unless it were 
recalled by an example. 


31. Thus then what is written, “The mouth that lieth, slayeth the soul;” of what mouth it speaketh, is the 
question. For in general when the Scripture speaks of the mouth, it signifies the very seat of our 
conception in the heart, where is approved and decreed whatever also by the voice, when we speak the 
truth, is uttered: so that he lieth with the heart who approveth a lie; yet that man may possibly not lie with 
the heart, who uttereth other than is in his mind, in such sort that he knows it to be for the sake of 
avoiding a greater evil that he admitteth an evil, disapproving withal both the one and the other. And they 
who assert this, say that thus also is to be understood that which is written, “He that speaketh the truth in 
his heart:” because always in the heart truth must be spoken; but not always in the mouth of the body, if 
any cause of avoiding a greater evil require that other than is in the mind be uttered with the voice. And 
that there is indeed a mouth of the heart, may be understood even from this, that where there is speech, 
there a mouth is with no absurdity understood: nor would it be right to say, “Who speaketh in his heart,” 
unless it were right to understand that there is also a mouth in the heart. Though in that very place where 
it is written, “The mouth that lieth, slayeth the soul,” if the context of the lesson be considered, it may 
peradventure be taken for no other than the mouth of the heart. For there is an obscure response there, 
where it is hidden from men, to whom the mouth of the heart, unless the mouth of the body sound 
therewith, is not audible. But that mouth, the Scripture in that place saith, doth reach to the hearing of 
the Spirit of the Lord, Who hath filled the whole earth; at the same time mentioning lips and voice and 
tongue in that place; yet all these the sense permitteth not to be taken, but concerning the heart, because 
it saith of the Lord, that what is spoken is not hidden from Him: now that which is spoken with that sound 
which reacheth to our ears, is not hidden from men either. Thus, namely, is it written: “The Spirit of 
wisdom is loving, and will not acquit an evil-speaker of his lips: for of his reins God is witness, and of his 
heart a true searcher, and of his tongue a hearer. For the Spirit of the Lord hath filled the whole earth, 
and that which containeth all things hath knowledge of the voice. Therefore he that speaketh unrighteous 
things cannot be hid: but neither shall the judgment when it punisheth pass by him. For in the thoughts of 
the ungodly shall there be interrogation; and the hearing of his words shall come from the Lord, to the 
punishment of his iniquities. For the ear of jealousy heareth all things, and the tumult of murmurings will 


not be hid. Therefore keep yourselves from murmuring, which profiteth nothing, and from backbiting 
refrain your tongue: because an obscure response will not go into the void. But the mouth that lieth, 
slayeth the soul.” It seems then to threaten them who think that to be obscure and secret, which they 
agitate and turn over in their heart. And this, it would show, is so clear to the ears of God, that it even 
calls it “tumult.” 


32. Manifestly also in the Gospel we find the mouth of the heart: so that in one place the Lord is found to 
have mentioned the mouth both of the body and of the heart, where he saith, “Are ye also yet without 
understanding? Do ye not yet understand, that whatsoever entereth in at the mouth, goeth into the belly, 
and is cast out into the draught? but those things which proceed out of the mouth come forth from the 
heart, and they defile the man. For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies: these are the things which defile a man.” Here if thou 
understand but one mouth, that of the body, how wilt thou understand, “Those things which proceed out 
of the mouth, come forth from the heart;” since spitting also and vomiting proceed out of the mouth? 
Unless peradventure a man is but then defiled when he eateth aught unclean, but is defiled when he 
vomits it up. But if this be most absurd, it remains that we understand the mouth of the heart to have 
been expounded by the Lord, when He saith, “The things which proceed out of the mouth, come forth 
from the heart.” For being that theft also can be, and often is, perpetrated with silence of the bodily voice 
and mouth; one must be out of his mind so to understand it as then to account a person to be 
contaminated by the sin of theft, when he confesses or makes it known, but when he commits it and holds 
his peace, then to think him undefiled. But, in truth, if we refer what is said to the mouth of the heart, no 
sin whatever can be committed tacitly: for it is not committed unless it proceed from that mouth which is 
within. 


33. But, like as it is asked of what mouth the Scripture saith, “The mouth that lieth, slayeth the soul,” so it 
may be asked, of what lie. For it seems to speak of that lie in particular, which consists in detraction. It 
says, “Keep yourselves from murmuring, which profiteth nothing, and from detraction refrain your 
tongue.” Now this detraction takes place through malevolence, when any man not only with mouth and 
voice of the body doth utter what he forgeth against any, but even without speaking wisheth him to be 
thought such; which is in truth to detract with the mouth of the heart; which thing, it saith, cannot be 
obscure and hidden from God. 


34. For what is written in another place, “Wish not to use every lie;” they say is not of force for this, that a 
person is not to use any lie. Therefore, when one man shall say, that according to this testimony of 
Scripture we must to that degree hold every sort and kind of lie in detestation, that even if a man wish to 
lie, yea, though he lie not, the very wish is to be condemned; and to this sense interpreteth, that it is not 
said, Do not use every lie, but, “Do not wish to use every lie;” that one must not dare not only to tell, but 
not even to wish to tell, any lie whatever: saith another man, “Nay, in that it saith, Do not wish to use 
every lie, it willeth that from the mouth of the heart we exterminate and estrange lying: so that while from 
some lies we must abstain with the mouth of the body, as are those chiefly which pertain to doctrine of 
religion; from some, we are not to abstain with the mouth of the body, if reason of avoiding a greater evil 
require; but with the mouth of the heart we must abstain utterly from every lie.” Where it behoveth to be 
understood what is said, “Do not wish:” namely, the will itself is taken as it were the mouth of the heart, 
so that it concerneth not the mouth of the heart when in shunning a greater evil we lie unwillingly. There 
is also a third sense in which thou mayest so take this word, “not every,” that, except some lies, it giveth 
thee leave to lie. Like as if he should say, wish not to believe every man: he would not mean to advise that 
none should be believed; but that not all, some however, should be believed. And that which follows, “For 
assiduity thereof will not profit for good,” sounds as if, not lying, but assiduous lying, that is, the custom 
and love of lying, should seem to be that which he would prohibit. To which that person will assuredly 
slide down, who either shall think that every lie may be boldly used (for so he will shun not that even 
which is committed in the doctrine of piety and religion; than which what more abominably wicked thing 
canst thou easily find, not among all lies, but among all sins?) or to some lie (no matter how easy, how 
harmless,) shall accommodate the inclination of the will; so as to lie, not unwillingly for the sake of 
escaping a greater evil, but willingly and with liking. So, seeing there be three things which may be 
understood in this sentence, either “Every lie, not only tell thou not, but do not even wish to tell:” or, “Do 
not wish, but even unwillingly tell a lie when aught worse is to be avoided:” or, “Not every,” to wit, that 
except some lies, the rest are admitted: one of these is found to make for those who hold that one is never 
to lie, two for those who think that sometimes one may tell a lie. But yet what follows, “For assiduity 
thereof will not profit to good,” I know not whether it can countenance the first sentence of these three; 
except haply so, that while it is a precept for the perfect not only not to lie, but not even to wish; assiduity 
of lying is not permitted even to beginners. As if, namely, on laying down the rule at no time whatever not 
merely to lie but so much as to have a wish to lie, and this being gainsaid by examples, in regard that 
there are some lies which have been even approved by great authority, it should be rejoined that those 
indeed are lies of beginners, which have, in regard of this life, some kind of duty of mercy; and yet to that 
degree is every lie evil, and by perfect and spiritual minds in every way to be eschewed, that not even 
beginners are permitted to have assiduous custom thereof. For we have already spoken concerning the 
Egyptian midwives, that it is in respect of the promise of growth and proficiency to better things that they 
while lying are spoken of with approval: because it is some step towards loving the true and eternal 
saving of the soul, when a person doth mercifully for the saving of any man’s albeit mortal life even tell a 


lie. 

35. Moreover what is written “Thou wilt destroy all that speak leasing:” one saith that no lie is here 
excepted, but all condemned. Another saith: Yea verily: but they who speak leasing from the heart, as we 
disputed above; for that man speaketh truth in his heart, who hateth the necessity of lying, which he 
understands as a penalty of the moral life. Another saith: All indeed will God destroy who speak leasing, 
but not all leasing: for there is some leasing which the Prophet was at that time insinuating, in which none 
is spared; that is, if refusing to confess each one his sins, he defend them rather, and will not do penance, 
so that not content to work iniquity, he must needs wish to be thought just, and succumb not to the 
medicine of confession: as the very distinction of the words may seem to intimate no other, “Thou hatest 
all that work iniquity;” but wilt not destroy them if upon repenting they speak the truth in confession, that 
by doing that truth they may come to the light; as is said in the Gospel according to John, “But be that 
doeth truth cometh unto the light. Thou wilt destroy all who” not only work what Thou hatest, but also 
“speak leasing;” in holding out before them false righteousness, and not confessing their sins in 
penitence. 


36. For, concerning false witness, which is set down in the ten commands of the Law, it can indeed in no 
wise be contended that love of truth may at heart be preserved, and false witness brought forth to him 
unto whom the witness is borne. For, when it is said to God only, then it is only in the heart that the truth 
is to be embraced: but when it is said to man, then must we with the mouth also of the body bring forth 
truth, because man is not an inspector of the heart. But then, touching the witness itself, it is not 
unreasonably asked, to whom one is a witness? For not to whomsoever we speak unto are we witnesses, 
but to them to whom it is expedient and due that they by our means should come to know or believe the 
truth; as is a judge, that he may not err in judging; or he who is taught in doctrine of religion, that he may 
not err in faith, or by very authority of the teacher waver in doubt. But when the person who interrogates 
thee or wishes to know aught from thee seeks that which concerneth him not, or which is not expedient 
for him to know, he craveth not a witness, but a betrayer. Therefore if to him thou tell a lie, from false 
witness peradventure thou wilt be clear, but from a lie assuredly not. So then with this salvo, that to bear 
false witness is never lawful, the question is, whether it be lawful sometimes to tell a lie. Or if it be false 
witness to lie at all, it is to be seen whether it admit of compensation, to wit, that it be said for the sake of 
avoiding a greater sin: as that which is written, “Honor father and mother,” under stress of a preferable 
duty is disregarded; whence the paying of the last honors of sepulture to a father, is forbidden to that man 
who by the Lord Himself is called to preach the kingdom of God. 


37. Likewise, touching that which is written, “A son which receiveth the word shall be far from 
destruction: but receiving, he receiveth it for himself, and no falsehood proceedeth out of his mouth:” 
some one may Say, that what is here set down, “A son which receiveth the word,” is to be taken for no 
other than the word of God, which is truth. Therefore, “A son receiving the truth shall be far from 
destruction,” refers to that which is written, “Thou wilt destroy all that speak leasing.” But when it 
follows, “Receiving he receiveth for himself,” what other doth this insinuate than what the Apostle saith, 
“But let every man prove his own work, and then he shall have glorying in himself and not in another?” 
For he that receiveth the word, that is, truth, not for himself, but for men-pleasing, keepeth it not when he 
sees they can be pleased by a lie. But whoso receiveth it for himself, no falsehood proceedeth out of his 
mouth: because even when the way to please men is to lie, that man lieth not, who receiving the truth not 
thereby to please them but to please God, hath received it for himself. Therefore there is no reason why it 
should be said here He will destroy all who speak leasing, but not all leasing: because all lies, universally, 
are cut off in this saying, “And no falsehood proceedeth out of his mouth.” But another saith, it is to be so 
taken as the Apostle Paul took our Lord’s saying, “But I say unto you, Swear not at all.” For here also all 
swearing is cut off; but from the mouth of the heart, that it should never be done with approbation of the 
will, but through necessity of the weakness of another; that is, “from the evil” of another, when it shows 
that he cannot otherwise be got to believe what is said, unless faith be wrought by an oath; or, from that 
“evil” of our own, that while as yet involved in the skins of this mortality we are not able to show our 
heart: which thing were we able to do, of swearing there were no need. Though moreover in this whole 
sentence, if the saying, “A son receiving the word shall be far from destruction,” be said of none other 
than that Truth, by Whom all things were made, which remaineth ever incommutable; then, because the 
doctrine of Religion strives to bring men to the contemplation of this Truth, it may seem that the saying, 
“And no falsehood proceedeth out of his mouth,” is said to this purpose, that he speaketh no falsehood 
that pertaineth to doctrine. Which sort of lie is upon no compensation whatever to be gone into, and is 
utterly and before all to be eschewed. Or if the saying, “No falsehood,” is absurdly taken if it be not 
referred to every lie, the saying, “From his mouth,” should, as was argued above, be taken to mean the 
mouth of the heart, in the opinion of him who accounts that sometimes one may tell a lie. 


38. Certain it is, albeit all this disputation go from side to side, some asserting that it is never right to lie, 
and to this effect reciting divine testimonies: others gainsaying, and even in the midst of the very words of 
the divine testimonies seeking place for a lie; yet no man can say, that he finds this either in example or in 
word of the Scriptures, that any lie should seem a thing to be loved, or not had in hatred; howbeit 
sometimes by telling a lie thou must do that thou hatest, that what is more greatly to be detested may be 
avoided. But then here it is that people err; they put the precious beneath the vile. For when thou hast 
granted that some evil is to be admitted, that another and more grievous may not be admitted; not by the 


rule of truth, but by his own cupidity and custom doth each measure the evil, accounting that to be the 
more grievous, which himself more greatly dreads, not which is in reality more greatly to be fled from. All 
this fault is engendered by perversity of loving. For being there are two lives of ours; the one eternal, 
which is promised of God; the other temporal, in which we now are: when a man shall have begun to love 
this temporal more than that eternal, for the sake of this which he loveth he thinks all things right to be 
done; and there are not any, in his estimation, more grievous sins than those which do injury to this life, 
and either take away from it any commodity unjustly and unlawfully, or by inflicting of death take it utterly 
away. And so thieves, and robbers, and ruffians, and torturers, and slayers, are more hated of them than 
lascivious, drunken, luxurious men, if these molest no man. For they do not understand or at all care, that 
these do wrong to God; not indeed to any inconvenience of Him, but to their own pernicious hurt; seeing 
they corrupt His gifts bestowed upon them, even His temporal gifts, and by their very corruptions turn 
away from eternal gifts: above all, if they have already begun to be the Temple of God; which to all 
Christians the Apostle saith thus: “Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you? Whoso shall corrupt God’s temple, God will corrupt him. For the temple of God is holy: 
which temple are ye.” 


39. And all these sins, truly, whether such whereby an injury is done to men in the comforts of this life, or 
whereby men corrupt themselves and hurt none against his will: all these sins, then, even though they 
seem to mean well by this temporal life to the procuring of any delight or profit, (for no man commits any 
of these things with any other purpose and end;) yet in regard of that life which is forever and ever, they 
do entangle and in all ways hinder. But there are some of these that hinder the doers only, others likewise 
those on whom they are done. For as to the things which people keep safe for the sake of utility to this 
life, when these are taken away by injurious persons, they alone sin and are hindered from eternal life 
who do this, not they to whom they do it. Therefore, even if a person consent to the taking of them from 
him, either that he may not do some evil, or that he may not in these very things suffer some greater 
inconvenience; not only does he not sin, but in the one case he acts bravely and laudably, in the other 
usefully and unblameably. But as to those things which are kept for the sake of sanctity and religion, when 
injurious persons wish to violate these, it is right, if the condition be proposed and the means given, to 
redeem them even by sins of lesser moment, yet not by wrongs to other men. And then do these things 
thenceforth cease to be sins, which are undertaken in order to the avoidance of greater sins. For as in 
things useful, for instance in pecuniary or any other corporal commodity, that is not called a loss which is 
parted with in order to a greater gain; so in things holy, that is not called sin which is admitted lest a 
worse be admitted. Or if that is called loss, which one foregoes that he may not forego more; let this also 
be called sin, while however the necessity of undertaking it in order to the eschewing of a greater is no 
more to be doubted, than that, in order to avoid a greater loss, it is right to suffer a smaller one. 


40. Now the things which are to be kept safe for sanctity’s sake are these: pudicity of body, and chastity of 
soul, and verity of doctrine. Pudicity of body, without consent and permission of the soul, doth no man 
violate. For, whatever against our will and without our empowering the same is by greater force done 
upon our body, is no lewdness. Howbeit, of permitting there may be some reason, but of consenting, none. 
For we consent, when we approve and wish: but we permit even not willing, because of some greater 
turpitude to be eschewed. Consent, truly, to corporal lewdness violates also chastity of mind. For the 
mind’s chastity consists in a good will and sincere love, which is not corrupted, unless when we love and 
desire that which Truth teaches ought not to be loved and desired. We have therefore to guard the 
sincerity of love toward God and our neighbor; for in this is chastity of mind sanctified: and we must 
endeavor with all the strength in our power, and with pious supplication, that, when the pudicity of our 
body is sought to be violated, not even that outermost sense of the soul, which is entangled with the flesh, 
may be touched with any delight; but if it cannot this, at least the mind and thought in not consenting may 
have its chastity preserved entire. Now what we have to guard in chastity of mind, is, as pertaining to the 
love of our neighbor, innocence and benevolence; as pertaining to the love of God, piety. Innocence is that 
we hurt no man; benevolence, that we also do good to whom we can; piety, that we worship God. But as 
for verity of doctrine, of religion and piety, that is not violated unless by a lie; whereas the highest and 
inmost Verity Itself, Whose that doctrine is, can in no wise be violated: which Truth to attain unto, and in 
It on every wise to remain, and to It thoroughly to cleave, will not be permitted, but when this corruptible 
shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality. But, because all piety in this 
life is practice by which we tend to that life, which practice hath a guidance afforded unto it from that 
doctrine, which in human words and signs of corporal sacraments doth insinuate and intimate Truth 
herself: for this cause this also, which by lying is possible to be corrupted, is most of all to be kept 
incorrupt; that so, if aught in that chastity of mind be violated, it may have that wherefrom it may be 
repaired. For once corrupt authority of doctrine, and there can be none either course or recourse to 
chastity of mind. 


41. There resulteth then from all these this sentence, that a lie which doth not violate the doctrine of 
piety, nor piety itself, nor innocence, nor benevolence, may on behalf of pudicity of body be admitted. And 
yet if any man should propose to himself so to love truth, not only that which consists in contemplation, 
but also in uttering the true thing, which each in its own kind of things is true, and no otherwise to bring 
forth with the mouth of the body his thought than in the mind it is conceived and beheld; so that he should 
prize the beauty of truth-telling honesty, not only above gold and silver and jewels and pleasant lands, but 
above this temporal life itself altogether and every good thing of the body, I know not whether any could 


wisely say that that man errs. And if he should prefer this and prize it more than all that himself hath of 
such things; rightly also would he prefer it to the temporal things of other men, whom by his innocence 
and benevolence he was bound to keep and to help. For he would love perfect faith, not only of believing 
aright those things which by an excellent authority and worthy of faith should to himself be spoken, but 
also of faithfully uttering what himself should judge right to be spoken, and should speak. For faith hath 
its name in the Latin tongue, from that the thing is done which is said: and thus it is manifest that one 
doth not exhibit when telling a lie. And even if this faith be less violated, when one lies in such sort that he 
is believed to no inconvenience and no pernicious hurt, with added intention moreover of guarding either 
one’s life or corporal purity; yet violated it is, and a thing is violated which ought to be kept safe in 
chastity and sanctity of mind. Whence we are constrained, not by opinion of men, which for the most part 
is in error, but by truth itself, truth which is eminent above all, and alone is most invincible, to prefer even 
to purity of body, perfect faith. For chastity of mind is, love well ordered, which does not place the greater 
below the smaller. Now it is less, whatever in the body than whatever in the mind can be violated. For 
assuredly when for corporal chasteness a man tells a lie, he sees indeed that his body is threatened with 
corruption, not from his own, but from another’s lust, but is cautious lest by permitting at least, he be a 
party. That permission, however, where is it but in the mind? So then, even corporal chasteness cannot be 
corrupted but in the mind; which not consenting nor permitting, it can by no means be rightly said that 
corporal chasteness is violated whatever in the body be perpetrated by another’s lust. Whence it is 
gathered, that much more must the chastity of the mind be preserved in the mind, in the which is the 
guardianship of the pudicity of the body. Wherefore, what in us lies, both the one and the other must by 
holy manners and conversation be walled and hedged round, lest from another quarter it be violated. But 
when both cannot be, which is to be slighted in comparison of which, who doth not see? when he seeth 
which to which is to be preferred, the mind to the body, or the body to the mind; and which is more to be 
shunned among sins, the permitting of another’s deed, or the committing of the deed thyself. 


42. It clearly appears then, all being discussed, that those testimonies of Scripture have none other 
meaning than that we must never at all tell a lie: seeing that not any examples of lies, worthy of imitation, 
are found in the manners and actions of the Saints, as regards those Scriptures which are referred to no 
figurative signification, such as is the history in the Acts of the Apostles. For all those sayings of our Lord 
in the Gospel, which to more ignorant minds seem lies, are figurative significations. And as to what the 
Apostle says: “I am made all things to all men, that I might gain all;” the right understanding is, that he 
did this not by lying, but by sympathy; so that he dealt with them in liberating them with so great charity, 
as if he were himself in that evil from which he wished to make them whole. There must therefore be no 
lying in the doctrine of piety: it is a heinous wickedness, and the first sort of detestable lie. There must be 
no lying of the second sort; because no man must have a wrong done to him. There must be no lying of the 
third sort; because we are not to consult any man’s good to the injury of another. There must be no lying 
of the fourth sort, that is, for the lust of lying, which of itself is vicious. There must be no lying of the fifth 
sort, because not even the truth itself is to be uttered with the aim of men-pleasing, how much less a lie, 
which of itself, as a lie, is a foul thing? There must be no lying of the sixth sort; for it is not right that even 
the truth of testimony be corrupted for any man’s temporal convenience and safety. But unto eternal 
salvation none is to be led by aid of a lie. For not by the ill manners of them that convert him is he to be 
converted to good manners: because if it is meet to be done towards him, himself also ought when 
converted to do it toward others; and so is he converted not to good, but to ill manners, seeing that is held 
out to be imitated by him when converted, which was done unto him in converting him. Neither in the 
seventh sort must there be any lying; for it is meet that not any man’s commodity or temporal welfare be 
preferred to the perfecting of faith. Not even if any man is so ill moved by our right deeds as to become 
worse in his mind, and far more remote from piety, are right deeds therefore to be foregone: since what 
we are chiefly to hold is that whereunto we ought to call and invite them whom as our own selves we love; 
and with most courageous mind we must drink in that apostolic sentence: “To some we are a savor of life 
unto life, to others a savor of death unto death; and who is sufficient for these things?” Nor in the eighth 
sort must there be lying: because both among good things chastity of mind is greater than pudicity of 
body; and among evil things, that which ourselves do, than that which we suffer to be done. In these eight 
kinds, however, a man sins less when he tells a lie, in proportion as he emerges to the eighth: more, in 
proportion as he diverges to the first. But whoso shall think there is any sort of lie that is not sin, will 
deceive himself foully, while he deems himself honest as a deceiver of other men. 


43. So great blindness, moreover, hath occupied men’s minds, that to them it is too little if we pronounce 
some lies not to be sins; but they must needs pronounce it to be sin in some things if we refuse to lie: and 
to such a pass have they been brought by defending lying, that even that first kind which is of all the most 
abominably wicked they pronounce to have been used by the Apostle Paul. For in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, written as it was, like the rest, for doctrine of religion and piety, they say that he has told a lie, 
in the passage where he says concerning Peter and Barnabas, “When I saw that they walked not uprightly 
according to the truth of the Gospel.” For, while they wish to defend Peter from error, and from that 
pravity of way into which he had fallen; the very way of religion in which is salvation for all men, they by 
breaking and mincing the authority of the Scriptures do endeavor themselves to overthrow. In which they 
do not see that it is not only lying, but perjury that they lay to the charge of the Apostle in the very 
doctrine of piety, that is, in an Epistle in which he preaches the Gospel; seeing that he there saith, before 
he relates that matter, “What I write unto you, behold, before God, I lie not.” But it is time that we set 
bounds to this disputation: in the consideration and treatment whereof altogether there is nothing more 


meet to be, before all else, borne in mind and made our prayer, than that which the same Apostle saith: 
“God is faithful, Who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able to bear, but will with the 
temptation make also a way to escape, that ye may be able to bear it.” 


Against Lying 


CONTRA MENDACIUM. 
TO CONSENTIUS. 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. H. BROWNE, M.A. OF CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, LATE PRINCIPAL OF 
THE DIOCESAN COLLEGE, CHICHESTER. 


FROM THE RETRACTATIONS, BOOK II. CHAP. 60 


“ Then also I wrote a Book against Lying, the occasion of which work was this. In order to discover the 
Priscillianist heretics, who think it right to conceal their heresy not only by denial and lies, but even by 
perjury, it seemed to certain Catholics that they ought to pretended themselves Priscillianists, in order 
that they might penetrate their lurking places. In prohibition of which thing, I composed this book. It 
begins: Multa mihi legenda misisti.” 


1. A great deal for me to read hast thou sent, my dearest brother Consentius: a great deal for me to read: 
to the which while I am preparing an answer, and am drawn off first by one, then by another, more urgent 
occupation, the year has measured out its course, and has thrust me into such straits, that I must answer 
in what sort I may, lest the time for sailing being now favorable, and the bearer desirous to return, I 
should too long detain him. Having therefore unrolled and read through all that Leonas, servant of God, 
brought me from thee, both soon after I received it, and afterwards when about to dictate this reply, and 
having weighed it with all the consideration in my power, I am greatly delighted with thy eloquence, and 
memory of the holy Scripture, and cleverness of wit, and the resentment with which thou bitest negligent 
Catholics, and the zeal with which thou gnashest against even latent heretics. But Iam not persuaded that 
it is right to unearth them out of their hiding places by our telling lies. For to what end do we take such 
pains in tracking them out and running them down, but that having taken them and brought them forth 
into open day, we may either teach them the truth, or at least having convicted them by the truth, may not 
allow them to hurt others? to this end, therefore, that their lie may be blotted out, or shunned, and God’s 
truth increased. How then by a lie shall I rightly be able to prosecute lies? Or is it by robbery that 
robberies and by sacrilege that sacrileges, and by adultery that adulteries, are to be prosecuted? “But if 
the truth of God shall abound by my lie,” are we too to say, “Let us do evil that good may come?” A thing 
which thou seest how the Apostle detesteth. For what else is, “Let us lie, that we may bring heretic liars to 
the truth,” but, “Let us do evil that good may come?” Or, is a lie sometimes good, or sometimes a lie not 
evil? Why then is it written, “Thou hatest, Lord, all that work iniquity; Thou wilt destroy all that speak 
leasing.” For he hath not excepted some, or said indefinitely, “Thou wilt destroy them that speak leasing;” 
so as to permit some, not all, to be understood: but it is an universal sentence that he hath passed, saying, 
“Thou wilt destroy all who speak leasing.” Or, because it is not said, Thou wilt destroy all who speak all 
leasing, or, who speak any leasing whatsoever; is it therefore to be thought that there is place allowed for 
some lie; to wit, that there should be some leasing, and them who speak it, God should not destroy, but 
destroy them all which speak unjust leasing, not what lie soever, because there is found also a just lie, 
which as such ought to be matter of praise, not of crime? 


2. Perceivest thou not how much this reasoning aideth the very persons whom as great game we make 
ado to catch by our lies? For, as thyself hast shown, this is the sentiment of the Priscillianists to prove 
which, they apply testimonies from the Scriptures exhorting their followers to lie, as though by the 
examples of Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, Angels; not hesitating to add even the Lord Christ Himself; 
and deeming that they cannot otherwise prove their falsehood truthful, unless they pronounce Truth to be 
a liar. It must be refuted, this; not imitated: nor ought we to be partners with the Priscillianists in that evil 
in which they are convicted to be worse than other heretics. For they alone, or at least they in the greatest 
degree, are found to make a dogma of lying for the purpose of hiding their truth, as they call it: and this 
so great evil therefore to esteem just, because they say that in the heart must be held that which is true, 
but with the mouth to utter unto aliens a false thing, is no sin; and that this is written, “Who speaketh the 
truth in his heart:” as though this were enough for righteousness, even though a person do with his mouth 
speak a lie, when not his neighbor but a stranger is he that heareth it. On this account they think the 
Apostle Paul, when he had said, “Putting away lying, speak ye truth,” to have immediately added, “Every 
man with his neighbor, for we are members one of another.” Meaning, that with them who are not our 
neighbors in society of the truth, nor, so to say, our co-members, it is lawful and right to speak a lie. 


3. Which sentence dishonoreth the holy Martyrs, nay rather taketh away holy martyrdoms altogether. For 
they would do more justly and wisely, according to these men, not to confess to their persecutors that they 
were Christians, and by confessing make them murderers: but rather by telling a lie, and denying what 
they were, should both themselves keep safe the convenience of the flesh and purpose of the heart, and 


not allow those to accomplish the wickedness which they had conceived in their mind. For they were not 
their neighbors in the Christian faith, that with them it should be their duty to speak the truth in their 
mouth which they spake in their heart; but moreover enemies of Truth itself. For if Jehu (whom it seems 
they do prudently to single out unto themselves to look unto as an example of lying) falsely gave himself 
out for a servant of Baal, that he might slay Baal’s servants: how much more justly, according to their 
perversity, might, in time of persecution, the servants of Christ falsely give themselves out, for servants of 
demons, that the servants of demons might not slay servants of Christ; and sacrifice to idols that men 
might not be killed, if Jehu sacrificed to Baal that he might kill men? For what harm would it do them, 
according to the egregious doctrine of these speakers of lies, if they should lyingly pretend a worship of 
the Devil in the body, when the worship of God was preserved in the heart? But not so have the Martyrs 
understood the Apostle, the true, the holy Martyrs. They saw and held that which is written, “With the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation;” and, “In 
their mouth was found no lie:” and so they departed irreproachable, to that place where to be tempted by 
liars any further they will not fear; because they will not have liars any more in their heavenly assemblies, 
either for strangers or neighbors. As for that Jehu, by an impious lie and a sacrilegious sacrifice making 
inquisition for impious and sacrilegious men for to kill them, they would not imitate him, no, not though 
the Scripture had said nothing concerning him, what manner of man he was. But, seeing it is written that 
he had not his heart right with God; what profited it him, that for some obedience which, concerning the 
utter destruction of the house of Ahab, he exhibited for the lust of his own domination. he received some 
amount of transitory wages in a temporal kingdom? Let, rather, the truth-telling sentence of the Martyrs 
be thine to defend: to this I exhort thee, my brother, that thou mayst be against liars, not a teacher of 
lying, but an asserter of truth. For, I pray thee, attend diligently to what I say, that thou mayest find how 
needful to be shunned is that which, with laudable zeal indeed towards impious men, that they may be 
caught and corrected, or avoided, but yet too incautiously, is thought fit to be taught. 


4. Of lies are many sorts, which indeed all, universally, we ought to hate. For there is no lie that is not 
contrary to truth. For, as light and darkness, piety and impiety, justice and iniquity, sin and right-doing, 
health and weakness, life and death, so are truth and a lie contrary the one to the other. Whence by how 
much we love the former, by so much ought we to hate the latter. Yet in truth there be some lies which to 
believe does no harm: although even by such sort of lie to wish to deceive, is hurtful to him that tells it, 
not to him that believes it. As though, if that brother, the servant of God, Fronto, in the information which 
he gave thee, should (though far be the thought!) say some things falsely; he would have hurt himself 
assuredly, not thee, although thou, without iniquity of thine, hadst believed all, upon his telling it. 
Because, whether those things did so take place or not so, yet they have not any thing, which if a person 
believe to have been so, though it were not so, he by the rule of truth and doctrine of eternal salvation 
should be judged worthy of blame. Whereas, if a person tell a lie which if any believe he will be an heretic 
against the doctrine of Christ, by so much is he who tells the lie more hurtful, by how much he that 
believes it is more miserable. See then, what manner of thing it is, if against the doctrine of Christ we 
shall tell a lie which whoso believes shall perish, in order that we may catch the enemies of the same 
doctrine, to the end we may bring them to the truth, while we recede from it; nay rather, when we catch 
liars by lying, teach worse lies. For it is one thing what they say when they lie, another when they are 
deceived. For, when they teach their heresy, they speak the things in which they are deceived; but when 
they say that they think what they do not think, or that they do not think what they do think, they say the 
things in which they lie. In that any believeth them, what though he do not find them out, himself 
perisheth not. For it is no receding from the catholic rule, if, when a heretic lyingly professes the catholic 
doctrines, one believes him to be a catholic: and therefore it is not pernicious to him; because he is 
mistaken in the mind of a man, of which, when latent, he cannot judge, not in the faith of God which it is 
his duty to keep safe planted within him. Moreover, when they teach their heresy, whoso shall believe 
them, in thinking it truth, will be partaker, as of their error, so of their damnation. So it comes to pass, 
that when they fable their nefarious dogmas in which they are with deadly error deceived, then whoso 
believeth them is lost: whereas when we preach catholic dogmas, in which we hold the right faith, then if 
he shall believe, that man is found, whoso was lost. But when, they being Priscillianists, do, in order that 
they may not betray their venom, lyingly give themselves out to be of us; whoever of us believes them, 
even while they escape detection, himself perseveres a Catholic: we on the other hand, if, in order to 
attain to the discovery of them, we falsely give ourselves out for Priscillianists, because we shall praise 
their dogmas as though they were our own, whoso shall believe the same, will either be confirmed among 
them, or will be transferred to them in the meantime straightway: but what the coming hour may bring 
forth, whether they shall be afterwards set free therefrom by us when speaking true things, who were 
deceived by us when speaking false; and whether they will be willing to hear one teaching whom they 
have thus experienced telling a lie, who can know for certain? who can be ignorant that this is uncertain? 
Whence it is gathered, that it is more pernicious, or to speak more mildly, that it is more perilous for 
Catholics to lie that they may catch heretics, than for heretics to lie that they may not be found out by 
Catholics. Because, whoso believes Catholics when they tell a lie to tempt people, is either made or 
confirmed a heretic; but whoso believes heretics when they tell a lie to conceal themselves, doth not cease 
to be a Catholic. But that this may become more plain, let us propose some cases by way of example, and 
from those writings in preference which thou hast sent me to read. 


5. Well then, let us set before our eyes a cunning spy as he makes up to the person whom he has already 
perceived to be a Priscillianist; he begins with Dictinius the bishop, and lyingly bepraises either his life, if 


he knew him, or his fame, if he knew him not; this is more tolerable thus far, because Dictinius is 
accounted to have been a Catholic, and to have been corrected of that error. Then, passing on to 
Priscillian, (for this comes next in the art of lying,) he shall make reverend mention of him, of an impious 
and detestable person, condemned for his nefarious wickedness and crimes! In which reverend mention, if 
haply the person for whom this sort of net is spread, had not been a firm Priscillianist, by this preaching of 
him, he will be confirmed. But when the spy shall go on to discourse of the other matters, and saying that 
he pities them whom the author of darkness hath invoked in such darkness of error, that they 
acknowledge not the honor of their own soul, and the brightness of their divine ancestry: then speaking of 
Dictinius’s Book, which is called “the Pound,” because it treats, first and last, of a dozen questions, being 
as the ounces which go to the pound, shall extol it with such praise, as to protest that such a “Pound” (in 
which awful blasphemies are contained) is more precious than many thousands of pounds of gold; truly, 
this astuteness of him who tells the lie slays the soul of him who believes it, or, that being slain already, 
doth in the same death sink, and hold it down. But, thou wilt say, “afterwards it shall be set at liberty.” 
What if it come not to pass, either upon something intervening that prevents what was begun from being 
completed, or through obstinacy of an heretical mind denying the same things over again, although of 
some it had already begun to make confession? especially because, if he shall find out that he has been 
tampered with by a stranger, he will just the more boldy study to conceal his sentiments by a lie, when he 
shall have learned much more certainly that this is done without blame, even by the example of the very 
person who tampered with him. This, truly, in a man who thinks it right to hide the truth by telling a lie, 
with what face can we blame, and dare to condemn what we teach? 


6. It remains, then, that what the Priscillianists think, according to the nefarious falsity of their heresy, of 
God, of the soul, of the body, and the rest, we hesitate not with truthful pity to condemn; but what they 
think of the right of telling a lie to hide the truth is to be to us and them (which God forbid!) a common 
dogma. This is so great an evil, that even though this attempt of ours, whereby we desire by means of a lie 
to catch them and change them, should so prosper that we do catch and change them, there is no gain 
that can compensate the damage of making ourselves wrong with them in order to set them right. For 
through this lie shall both we be in that respect perverse, and they but half corrected; seeing that their 
thinking it right to tell a lie on behalf of the truth is a fault which we do not correct in them, because we 
have learned and do teach the same thing, and lay it down that it is fit to be done, in order that we may be 
able to attain to the amending of them. Whom yet we amend not, for their fault, with which they think 
right to hide the truth, we take not away, rather we make ourselves faulty when by such a fault we seek 
them; nor do we find how we can believe them, when converted, to whom, while perverted, we have lied; 
lest haply what was done to them that they might be caught, they do to us when caught; not only because 
to do it hath been their wont, but because in us also, to whom they come, they find the same. 


7. And, what is more miserable, even they, already made as it were our own, cannot find how they may 
believe us. For if they suspect that even in the catholic doctrines themselves we speak lyingly, that we may 
conceal I know not what other thing which we think true; of course to one suspecting the like thou shalt 
say, I did this then only to catch thee: but what wilt thou answer when he says, Whence then do I know 
whether thou art not doing it even now, lest thou be caught by me? Or indeed, can any man be made to 
believe that a man does not lie not to be caught, who lies to catch? Seest thou whither this evil tends? that 
is, that not only we to them, and they to us, but every brother to every brother shall not undeservedly 
become suspected? And so while that which is aimed at by means of the lie, is that faith may be taught, 
the thing which is brought about is, rather, that there shall be no having faith in any man. For if we speak 
even against God when we tell a lie, what so great evil will people be able to discover in any lie, that, as 
though it were a most wretched thing, we should be bound in every way to eschew it? 


8. But now observe how more tolerable in comparison with us is the lying of the Priscillianists, when they 
know that they speak deceitfully: whom by our own lying we think right to deliver from those false things 
in which they by erring are decayed. A Priscillianist saith, that the soul is a part of God, and of the same 
nature and substance with Him. This is a great and detestable blasphemy. For it follows that the nature of 
God may be taken captive, deceived, cheated, disturbed, and defiled, condemned and tortured. But if that 
man also saith this, who from so great an evil desires to deliver a man by a lie, let us see what is the 
difference between the one blasphemer and the other. “Very much,” sayest thou: “for this the Priscillianist 
saith, also believing it so: but the catholic not so believing, though so speaking.” The one, then, 
blasphemes without knowing, the other with knowledge: the one against science, the other against 
conscience; the one hath the blindness of thinking false things, but in them hath at least the will of saying 
true things; the other in secret seeth truth, and willingly speaketh false. “But the one;” thou wilt say, 
“teacheth this, that he may make men partakers of his error and madness: the latter saith it that from that 
error and madness he may deliver men.” Now I have already shown above how hurtful is this very thing 
which people believe will do good: but meanwhile if we weigh in these two the present evils, (for the 
future good which a catholic seeks from correcting a heretic is uncertain,) who sins worse? who deceives 
a man without knowing it, or he who blasphemes God, knowing it? Assuredly which is the worse, that man 
understands, who with solicitous piety preferreth God to man. Add to this, that, if God may be blasphemed 
in order that we may bring men to praise Him, without doubt we do by our example and doctrine invite 
men not only to praise, but also to blaspheme God: because they whom through blasphemies against God 
we plot to bring to the praises of God, verily, if we do bring them, will learn not only to praise, but also to 
blaspheme. These be the benefits we confer on them whom, by blaspheming not ignorantly but with 


knowledge, we deliver from heretics! And whereas the Apostle delivered men to Satan himself that they 
might learn not to blaspheme, we endeavor to rescue men from Satan, that they may learn to blaspheme 
not with ignorance, but with knowledge. And upon ourselves, their masters, we bring this so great bane, 
that, for the sake of catching heretics, we first become, which is certain, blasphemers of God, in order 
that we may for the sake of delivering them, which is uncertain, be able to be teachers of His truth. 


9. When therefore we teach ours to blaspheme God that the Priscillianists may believe them theirs, let us 
see what evil themselves say when they therefore lie that we may believe them ours. They anathematize 
Priscillian, and detest him according to our mind; they say that the soul is a creature of God, not a part; 
they execrate the Priscillianists’ false martyrdoms; the catholic bishops by whom that heresy has been 
stripped, attacked, prostrated, they extol with great praises, and so forth. Behold, themselves speak truth 
when they lie: not that the very thing which is a lie can be true at the same time; but when in one thing 
they lie, in another they speak truth: for when, in saying they are of us, they lie, of the catholic faith they 
speak truth. And therefore they, that they may not be found out for Priscillianists, speak in lying manner 
the truth: but we, that we may find them out, not only speak lyingly, that we may be believed to belong to 
them; but we also speak false things which we know to belong to their error. Therefore as for them, when 
they wish to be thought of us, it is both false in part, and true in part, what they say; for it is false that 
they are of us, but true that the soul is not a part of God: but as for us, when we wish to be thought to 
belong to them, it is false, both the one and the other that we say, both that we are Priscillianists, and that 
the soul is a part of God. They, then, praise God, not blaspheme, when they conceal themselves; and when 
they do not so, but utter their own sentiments, they know not that they blaspheme. So that if they be 
converted to the catholic faith, they console themselves, because they can say what the Apostle said: who 
when among other things he had said, “I was before a blasphemer; but,” saith he, “I obtained mercy, 
because I did it ignorantly.” We on the contrary, in order that they may open themselves to us, if we utter 
this as if it were a just lie for deceiving and catching them, do assuredly both say that we belong to the 
blaspheming Priscillianists, and that they may believe us, do without excuse of ignorance blaspheme. For 
a catholic, who by blaspheming wishes to be thought a heretic, cannot say, “I did it ignorantly.” 


10. Ever, my brother, in such cases, it behoves with fear to recollect, “Whoso shall deny Me before men, I 
will deny him before My Father which is in heaven.” Or truly is it no denying of Christ before men, to deny 
Him before Priscillianists, that when they hide themselves, one may by a blasphemous lie strip them and 
catch them? But who doubts, I pray thee, that Christ is denied, when so as He is in truth, we say that He 
is not; and so as the Priscillianist believes Him, we say that He is? 


11. “But, hidden wolves,” thou wilt say, “clad in sheep’s clothing, and privily and grievously wasting the 
Lord’s flock, can we no otherwise find out.” Whence then have the Priscillianists become known, ere this 
way of hunting for them with lies was ex-cogitated? Whence was their very author, more cunning 
doubtless, and therefore more covert, got at in his bed? Whence so many and so great persons made 
manifest and condemned, and the others innumerable partly corrected, partly as if corrected, and in the 
Church’s compassion gathered into her fold? For many ways giveth the Lord, when He hath compassion, 
whereby we may come to the discovery of them: two of which are more happy than others; namely, that 
either they whom they have wished to seduce, or they whom they had already seduced, shall, when they 
repent and are converted, point them out. Which is more easily effected, if their nefarious error, not by 
lying tricks, but by truthful reasonings be overthrown. In the writing of which it behoves thee to bestow 
thy pains, since God hath bestowed the gift that thou canst do this: which wholesome writings whereby 
their insane perversity is destroyed, becoming more and more known, and being by catholics, whether 
prelates who speak in the congregations, or any studious men full of zeal for God, every where diffused, 
these will be holy nets in which they may be caught truthfully, not with lies hunted after. For so being 
taken, either, of their own accord, they will confess what they have been, and others whom they know to 
be of the evil fellowship they will either kindly correct, or mercifully betray. Or else, if they shall be 
ashamed to confess what with long-continued simulation they have concealed, by the hidden hand of God 
healing them shall they be made whole. 


12. “But,” thou wilt say, “we more easily penetrate their concealment if we pretend to be ourselves what 
they are.” If this were lawful or expedient, Christ might have instructed his sheep that they should come 
clad in wolves’ clothing to the wolves, and by the cheat of this artifice discover them: which He hath not 
said, no, not when He foretold that He would send them forth in the midst of wolves. But thou wilt say: 
“They needed not at that time to have inquisition made for them, being most manifest wolves; but their 
bite and savageness were to be endured.” What, when foretelling later times, He said that ravening 
wolves would come in sheep’s clothing? Was there not room there to give this advice and say, And do ye, 
that ye may find them out, assume wolves’ clothing, but within be ye sheep still? Not this saith He: but 
when he had said, “Many will come to you in sheep’s clothing, but within are ravening wolves;” He went 
on to say, not, By your lies, but, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” By truth must we beware of, by truth 
must we take, by truth must we kill, lies. Be it far from us, that the blasphemies of the ignorant we by 
wittingly blaspheming should overcome: far from us, that the evils of deceitful men we by imitating should 
guard against. For how shall we guard against them if in order to guard against them we shall have them? 
For if in order that he may be caught who blasphemes unwittingly, I shall blaspheme wittingly, worse is 
the thing I do than that which I catch. If in order that he may be found who denies Christ unwittingly, I 
shall deny Him wittingly, to his undoing will he follow me whom I shall so find, since in order that I may 


find him out, I first am undone. 


13. Or haply is it so, that he who plots in this way to find out Priscillianists, denies not Christ, forasmuch 
as with his mouth he utters what with his heart he believes not? As if truly (which I also said a little 
above) when it was said, “With the heart man believeth unto righteousness,” it was added to no purpose, 
“with the mouth confession is made unto salvation?” Is it not so that almost all who have denied Christ 
before the persecutors, held in their heart what they believed of Him? And yet, by not confessing with the 
mouth unto salvation, they perished, save they which through penitence have lived again? Who can be so 
vain, as to think that the Apostle Peter had that in his heart which he had on his lips when he denied 
Christ? Surely in that denial he held the truth within and uttered the lie without. Why then did he wash 
away with tears the denial which he uttered with his mouth, if that sufficed for salvation that with the 
heart he believed? Why, speaking the truth in his heart, did he punish with so bitter weeping the lie which 
he brought forth with his mouth, unless because he saw it to be a great and deadly evil, that while with 
his heart he believed unto righteousness, with his mouth he made not confession unto salvation? 


14. Wherefore, that which is written, “Who speaketh the truth in his heart,” is not so to be taken, as if, 
truth being retained in the heart, in the mouth one may speak a lie. But the reason why it is said, is, 
because it is possible that a man may speak with his mouth a truth which profiteth him nothing, if he hold 
it not in his heart, that is, if what he speaketh, himself believe not; as the heretics, and, above all, these 
same Priscillianists do, when they do, not indeed believe the catholic faith, but yet speak it, that they may 
be believed to be of us. They speak therefore the truth in their mouth, not in their heart. On this account 
were they to be distinguished from him of whom it is written, “He that speaketh truth in his heart.” Now 
this truth the catholic as in his heart he speaketh, because so he believeth, so also in his mouth ought he, 
that so he may preach it; but against it, neither in heart nor in mouth have falsehood, that both with the 
heart he may believe unto righteousness, and with the mouth may make confession unto salvation. For 
also in that psalm, after it had been said, “Who speaketh truth in his heart,” presently this is added, “Who 
hath used no deceit in his tongue.” 


&gt;15. And as for that saying of the Apostle, “Putting away lying, speak every man truth with his 
neighbor, for we are members one of another,” far be it that we should so understand it, as though he had 
permitted to speak a lie with those who are not yet with us members of the body of Christ. But the reason 
why it is said, is, because each one of us ought to account every man to be that which he wishes him to 
become, although he be not yet become such; as the Lord showed the alien Samaritan to be neighbor to 
him unto whom he showed mercy.” A neighbor then, and not an alien, is that man to be accounted, with 
whom our concern is that he remain not an alien; and if on the score of his not being yet made partaker of 
our Faith and Sacrament, there be some truths that must be concealed from him, yet is that no reason 
why false things should be told him. 


16. For there were even in the Apostles’ times some who preached the truth not in truth, that is, not with 
truthful mind: of whom the Apostle saith that they preached Christ not chastely, but of envy and strife. 
And on this account even at that time some were tolerated while preaching truth not with a chaste mind: 
yet not any have been praised as preaching falsehood with a chaste mind. Lastly, he saith of those, 
“Whether in pretence or in truth Christ be preached:” but in no wise would he say, In order that Christ 
may after be preached, let Him be first denied. 


17. Wherefore, though there be indeed many ways in which latent heretics may be sought out, without 
vituperating the catholic faith or praising heretical impiety, yet if there were no other way at all of 
drawing out heretical impiety from its caverns, but that the catholic tongue should deviate from the 
straight path of truth; more tolerable were it that that should be hid, than that this should be precipitated; 
more tolerable that the foxes should lurk in their pits unseen, than for the sake of catching them the 
huntsmen should fall into the pit of blasphemy; more tolerable that the perfidy of Priscillianists should be 
covered with the veil of truth, than that the faith of catholics, lest it should of lying Priscillianists be 
praised, should of believing catholics be denied. For if lies, not of whatsoever kind, but blasphemous lies, 
are therefore just because they are committed with intent to detect hidden heretics; it will be possible at 
that rate, if they be commuted with the same intention, that there should be chaste adulteries. For put the 
case that of a number of lewd Priscillianists, some woman should cast her eye upon a catholic Joseph, and 
promise him that she will betray their hidden retreats if she obtain from him that he lie with her, and it be 
certain that if he consent unto her she will make good her promise: shall we judge that it ought to be 
done? Or shall we understand that by no means must such a price be paid in purchase of that kind of 
merchandise? Why then do we not rout out heretics, in order to their being caught, by the flesh 
committing lasciviousness in adultery, and yet think right to rout them out by a mouth committing 
fornication in blasphemy? For either it will be lawful to defend both the one and the other with equal 
reason, that these things be therefore said to be not unjust, because they were done with intention of 
finding out the unjust: or if sound doctrine willeth not even for the sake of finding out heretics that we 
should have to do with unchaste women, albeit only in body, not in mind, assuredly not even for the sake 
of finding out heretics willeth it that by us, albeit only in voice not in mind, either unclean heresy were 
preached, or the chaste Catholic Church blasphemed. Because even the very sovereignty of the mind, to 
which every inferior motion of the man ought to be obedient, will not lack deserved opprobrium, when a 
thing is done that ought not to be done, whether by member or by word. Although even when it is done by 


word, it is done by member: because the tongue is a member, by which the word is made; nor is any deed 
of ours by any member brought to the birth unless it is first conceived in the heart; or rather being by our 
inwardly thinking upon and consenting unto it already brought to the birth, it is brought forth abroad in 
our doing of it, by a member. It is therefore no excusing the mind from the deed, when any thing is said to 
be done not after the purpose of the mind, which yet were not done, unless the mind decreed it to be 
done. 


18. It does indeed make very much difference, for what cause, with what end, with what intention a thing 
be done: but those things which are clearly sins, are upon no plea of a good cause, with no seeming good 
end, no alleged good intention, to be done. Those works, namely of men, which are not in themselves sins, 
are now good, now evil, according as their causes are good or evil; as, to give food to a poor man is a good 
work, if it be done because of pity, with right faith; as to lie with a wife, when it is done for the sake of 
generation, if it be done with faith to beget subjects for regeneration. These and the like works according 
to their causes are good or evil, because the self-same, if they have evil causes, are turned into sins: as, if 
for boasting sake a poor man is fed; or for lasciviousness a man lies with his wife; or children are 
begotten, not that they may be nurtured for God, but for the devil. When, however, the works in 
themselves are evil, such as thefts, fornications, blasphemies, or other such; who is there that will say, 
that upon good causes they may be done, so as either to be no sins, or, what is more absurd, just sins? 
Who is there that would say, That we may have to give to the poor, let us commit thefts upon the rich: or, 
Let us sell false witness, especially if innocent men are not hurt thereby, but rather guilty men are 
rescued from the judges who would condemn them? For two good things are done by selling of this lie, 
that money may be taken wherewith a poor man may be fed, and a judge deceived that a man be not 
punished. Even in the matter of wills, if we can, why not suppress the true, and forge false wills that 
inheritances or legacies may not come to unworthy persons, who do no good with them; but rather to 
those by whom the hungry are fed, the naked clothed, strangers entertained, captives redeemed, 
Churches builded? For why should not those evil things be done for the sake of these good things, if, for 
the sake of these good things, those are not evil at all? Nay, further, if lewd and rich women are likely to 
enrich moreover their lovers and paramours, why should not even these parts and arts be undertaken by a 
man of merciful heart, to use them for so good a cause as that he may have whence to bestow upon the 
needy; and not hear the Apostle saying, “Let him that stole steal no more, but rather let him labor, 
working with his hands that which is good, that he may have to give to him that needeth?” If indeed not 
only theft itself, but also false witness and adultery and every evil work will be not evil but good, if it be 
done for the sake of being the means of doing good. Who can say these things, except one who endeavors 
to subvert human affairs and all manners and laws? For of what most heinous deed, what most foul crime, 
what most impious sacrilege, may it not be said that it is possible for it to be done rightly and justly; and 
not only with impunity, but even gloriously, that in perpetrating thereof not only no punishments should be 
feared, but there should be hope even of rewards: if once we shall concede in all evil works of men, that 
not what is done, but wherefore done, must be the question; and this, to the end that whatever are found 
to have been done for good causes, not even they should be judged to be evil? But if justice deservedly 
punisheth a thief, albeit he shall say and shew that he therefore withdrew superfluities from a rich that he 
might afford necessaries to a poor man; if deservedly she punisheth a forger, albeit he prove that he 
therefore corrupted another’s will, that he might be heir, who should thence make large alms, not he who 
should make none; if deservedly she punisheth an adulterer yea, though he shall demonstrate that of 
mercy he did commit adultery, that through her with whom he did it he might deliver a man from death; 
lastly, to draw nearer to the matter in question, if deservedly she punishment him who hath with that 
intent mixed in adulterous embrace with some woman, privy to the turpitude of the Priscillianists, that he 
might enter into their concealments; I pray thee, when the Apostle saith, “Neither yield ye your members 
instruments of unrighteousness unto sin;” and therefore neither hands, nor members of generation, nor 
other members, can it be right to yield unto flagitious deeds with intent that we may be able to find out 
Priscillanists; what hath our tongue, what our whole mouth, what the organ of the voice, offended us, that 
we should yield these as instruments to sin, and to so great a sin, in which, that we may apprehend and 
rescue Priscillianists from blaspheming in ignorance, we, without excuse of ignorance, are to blaspheme 
our God? 


19. Some man will say, “So then any thief whatever is to be accounted equal with that thief who steals 
with will of mercy?” Who would say this? But of these two it does not follow that any is good, because one 
is worse. He is worse who steals through coveting, than he who steals through pity: but if all theft be sin, 
from all theft we must abstain. For who can say that people may sin, even though one sin be damnable, 
another venial? but now we are asking, if a man shall do this or that, who will not sin or will sin? not, who 
will sin more heavily or lightly. For even thefts themselves are more lightly punished by law than crimes of 
lust: they are, however, both sins, albeit the one lighter, the other heavier; so that a theft which is 
committed of concupiescence is held to be lighter than an act of lust which is committed for doing a good 
turn. Namely, in their own kind these become lighter than other sins of the same kind, which appear to be 
committed with a good intention; when yet the same compared with sins of another kind lighter in respect 
of the kind itself, are found to be heavier. It is a heavier sin to commit theft of avarice than of mercy; and 
likewise it is a heavier sin to perpetrate lewdness of luxury, than of mercy; and yet is it a heavier sin to 
commit adultery of mercy, than to commit theft of avarice. Nor is it our concern now, what is lighter or 
what heavier, but what are sins or are not. For no man can say that it was a duty for a sin to be done, 
where it is clearly a sin; but we say that it is a duty, if the sin were done so or so, to forgive or not to 


forgive. 


20. But, what must be confessed, to human minds certain compensative sins do cause such 
embarrassment, that they are even thought meet to be praised, and rather to be called right deeds. For 
who can doubt it to be a great sin, if a father prostitute his own daughters to the fornications of the 
impious? And yet hath there arisen a case in which a just man thought it his duty to do this, when the 
Sodomites with nefarious onset of lust were rushing upon his guests. For he said, “I have two daughters 
which have not known man; I will bring them out to you, and do ye to them as is good in your eyes: only 
unto these men do ye no wrong, for that they have come under covering of my roof.” What shall we say 
here? Do we not so abhor the wickedness which the Sodomites were attempting to do to the guests of the 
just man, that, whatever were done so this were not done, he should deem right to be done? Very much 
also moveth us the person of the doer, which by merit of righteousness was obtaining deliverance from 
Sodom, to say that, since it is a less evil for women to suffer lewdness than for men, it even pertained to 
the righteousness of that just man, that to his daughters he chose this rather to be done, than to his 
guests; not only willing this in his mind, but also offering it in word, and, if they should assent, ready to 
fulfill it in deed. But then, if we shall open this way to sins, that we are to commit less sins, in order that 
others may not commit greater; by a broad boundary, nay rather, with no boundary at all, but with a 
tearing up and removing of all bounds, in infinite space, will all sins enter in and reign. For, when it shall 
be defined, that a man is to sin less, that another may not sin more; then, of course, by our committing 
thefts shall other men’s committing of lewdness be guarded against, and incest by lewdness; and if any 
impiety shall seem even worse than incest, even incest shall be pronounced meet to be done by us, if in 
such wise it can be wrought that that impiety be not committed by others: and in each several kind of 
sins, both thefts for thefts, and lewdness for lewdness, and incest for incest, shall be accounted meet to be 
done: our own sins for other men’s, not only less for greater, but even if it come to the very highest and 
worst, fewer for more; if the stress of affairs so turns, that otherwise other men would not abstain from 
sin unless by our sinning, somewhat less indeed, but still sinning; so that in every case where an enemy 
who shall have power of this sort shall say, “Unless thou be wicked, I will be more wicked, or unless thou 
do this wickedness, I will do more such,” we must seem to admit wickedness in ourselves, if we wish to 
refrain (others) from wickedness. To be wise in this sort, what is it but to lose one’s wits, or rather, to be 
downright mad? Mine own iniquity, not another’s, whether perpetrated upon me or upon others, is that 
from which I must beware of damnation. For “the soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 


21. If then to sin, that others may not commit a worse sin, either against us or against any, without doubt 
we ought not; it is to be considered in that which Lot did, whether it be an example which we ought to 
imitate, or rather one which we ought to avoid. For it seems meet to be more looked into and noted, that, 
when so horrible an evil from the most flagitious impiety of the Sodomites was impending over his guests, 
which he wished to ward off and was not able, to such a degree may even that just man’s mind have been 
disturbed, that he was willing to do that which, not man’s fear with its misty temper, but God’s Law in its 
tranquil serenity, if it be consulted by us, will cry aloud, must not be done, and will command rather that 
we be so cautious not to sin ourselves, that we sin not through fear of any sins whatever of other men. For 
that just man, by fearing other men’s sins, which cannot defile except such as consent thereto, was so 
perturbed that he did not attend to his own sin, in that he was willing to subject his daughters to the lusts 
of impious men. These things, when we read in holy Scriptures, we must not, for that we believe them 
done, therefore believe them meet to be done; lest we violate precepts while we indiscriminately follow 
precedents. Or, truly, because David swore to put Nabal to death, and, upon more considerate clemency, 
did it not, shall we therefore say that he is to be imitated, so that we may swear to do a thing which 
afterwards we may see to be not meet to be done? But as fear perturbed the one, so that he was willing to 
prostitute his daughters, so did anger the other, that he swore rashly. In short, if it were allowed us to 
inquire of them both, by asking them to tell us why they did these things, the one might answer, 
“Fearfulness and trembling came upon me, and darkness covered me;” the other too might say, “Mine eye 
was troubled through wrath:” so that we should not marvel either that the one in the darkness of fear, or 
the other with troubled eye, saw not what was meet to have been seen, that they might not do what was 
not meet to have been done. 


22. And to holy David indeed it might more justly be said, that he ought not to have been angry; no, not 
with one however ungrateful and rendering evil for good; yet if, as man, anger did steal over him, he 
ought not to have let it so prevail, that he should swear to do a thing which either by giving way to his 
rage he should do, or by breaking his oath leave undone. But to the other, set as he was amid the 
libidinous frenzy of the Sodomites, who would dare to say, “Although thy guests in thine own house, 
whither to enter in thou by most violent humanity hast compelled them, be laid hold upon by lewd men, 
and being deforced be carnally known as women, fear thou not a whit, care for it not a whir, have no 
dread, no horror, no trembling?” What man, even a companion of those wretches, would dare to say this to 
the pious host? But assuredly it would be most rightly said, “Do what thou canst, that the thing be not 
done which thou deservedly fearest: but let not this fear of thine drive thee to do a thing which if thy 
daughters be willing that it be done unto them, they will through thee do wickedness with the Sodomites, 
if unwilling, will through thee from the Sodomites suffer violence. Commit not thou a great crime of thine 
own, while thou dreadest a greater crime of other men; for be the difference as great as thou wilt between 
thine own and that of others, this will be thine own, that other men’s.” Unless perchance in defending this 
man one should so crowd himself into a corner, as to say, “Since to receive a wrong is better than to do 


one, and those guests were not about to do but to suffer a wrong, that just man chose that his daughters 
should suffer wrong rather than his guests, acting upon his rights as his daughters’ lord; and he knew that 
it would be no sin in them if the thing were done, because they would but bear them which did the sin, not 
consenting unto them, and so without sin of their own. In fine, they did not offer themselves (albeit better 
females than males) to be carnally known instead of those guests, lest they should be rendered guilty, not 
by the suffering of others’ lust, but by consenting of their own will: nor yet did their father permit it to be 
done unto himself, when they essayed to do it, because he would not betray his guests to them, (albeit 
there had been less of evil, if it were done to one man than to two;) but as much as he could he resisted, 
lest himself also should be defiled by any assent of his own, though even if the frenzy of others’ lust had 
prevailed by strength of body, it would not have defiled him so long as he consented not. Now as the 
daughters sinned not, neither did he sin in their persons, because he was not making them to sin, if they 
should be deforced against their will, but only to bear them that did the sin. Just as if he should offer his 
slaves to be beaten by ruffians, that his guests might not suffer the wrong of beating.” Of which matter I 
shall not dispute, because it would take long to argue, whether even a master may justly use his right of 
power over his slave, so as to cause an unoffending slave to be smitten, that his unoffending friend may 
not be beaten in his house by violent bad men. But certainly, as concerning David, it is no wise right to say 
that he ought to have sworn to do a thing which afterwards he would perceive that he ought not to do. 
Whence it is clear that we ought not to take all that we read to have been done by holy or just men, and 
transfer the same to morals, but hence too we must learn how widely that saying of the Apostle extends, 
and even to what persons it reaches: “Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself also, lest thou be tempted.” The being 
overtaken in a fault happens, either while one does not see at the time what is right to be done, or while, 
seeing it, one is overcome; that is, that a sin is done, either for that the truth is hidden, or for that 
infirmity compelleth. 


23. But in all our doings, even good men are very greatly embarrassed in the matter of compensative sins; 
so that these are not esteemed to be sins, if they have such causes for the which they be done, and in the 
which it may seem to be rather sin, if they be left undone. And chiefly as concerning lies hath it come to 
this pass in the opinion of men that those lies are not accounted sins, nay rather are believed to be rightly 
done, when one tells a lie for the benefit of him for whom it is expedient to be deceived, or lest a person 
should hurt others, who seems likely to hurt unless he be got rid of by lies. In defense of these kinds of 
lies, very many examples from holy Scripture are accounted to lend their support. It is not, however, the 
same thing to hide the truth as it is to utter a lie. For although every one who lies wishes to hide what is 
true, yet not every one who wishes to hide what is true, tells a lie. For in general we hide truths not by 
telling a lie, but by holding our peace. For the Lord lied not when He said, “I have many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now.” He held His peace from true things, not spoke false things; for the 
hearing of which truths He judged them to be less fit. But if He had not indicated this same to them, that 
is, that they were not able to bear the things which He was unwilling to speak, He would indeed hide 
nevertheless somewhat of truth but that this may be rightly done we should peradventure not know, or not 
have so great an example to confirm us. Whence, they who assert that it is sometimes meet to lie, do not 
conveniently mention that Abraham did this concerning Sarah, whom he said to be his sister. For he did 
not say, She is not my wife, but he said, “She is my sister;” because she was in truth so near akin, that she 
might without a lie be called a sister. Which also afterwards he confirmed, after she had been given back 
by him who had taken her, answering him and saying, “And indeed she is my sister, by father, not by 
mother;” that is, by the father’s kindred, not the mother’s. Somewhat therefore of truth he left untold, not 
told aught of falsehood, when he left wife untold, and told of sister. This also did his son Isaac: for him too 
we know to have gotten a wife near of kin. It is not then a lie, when by silence a true thing is kept back, 
but when by speech a false thing is put forward. 


24. Touching Jacob, however, that which he did at his mother’s bidding, so as to seem to deceive his 
father, if with diligence and in faith it be attended to, is no lie, but a mystery. The which if we shall call 
lies, all parables also, and figures designed for the signifying of any things soever, which are not to be 
taken according to their proper meaning, but in them is one thing to be understood from another, shall be 
said to be lies: which be far from us altogether. For he who thinks this, may also in regard of tropical 
expressions of which there are so many, bring in upon all of them this calumny; so that even metaphor, as 
it is called, that is, the usurped transferring of any word from its proper object to an object not proper, 
may at this rate be called a lie. For when he speaks of waving corn-fields, of vines putting forth gems, of 
the bloom of youth, of snowy hairs; without doubt the waves, the gems, the bloom, the snow, for that we 
find them not in those objects to which we have from other transferred these words, shall by these 
persons be accounted lies. And Christ a Rock, and the stony heart of the Jews; also, Christ a Lion, and the 
devil a lion, and innumerable such like, shall be said to be lies. Nay, this tropical expression reaches even 
to what is called antiphrasis, as when a thing is said to abound which does not exist, a thing said to be 
sweet which is sour; “lucus quod non luceat, Parcae quod non parcant.” Of which kind is that in holy 
Scripture, “If he will not bless Thee to Thy face;” which the devil saith to the Lord concerning holy Job, 
and the meaning is “curse.” By which word also the feigned crime of Naboth is named by his 
calumniators; for it is said that he “blessed the king,” that is, cursed. All these modes of speaking shall be 
accounted lies, if figurative speech or action shall be set down as lying. But if it be no lie, when things 
which signify one thing by another are referred to the understanding of a truth, assuredly not only that 
which Jacob did or said to his father that he might be blessed, but that too which Joseph spoke as if in 


mockery of his brothers, and David’s feigning of madness, must be judged to be no lies, but prophetical 
speeches and actions, to be referred to the understanding of those things which are true; which are 
covered as it were with a garb of figure on purpose to exercise the sense of the pious inquirer, and that 
they may not become cheap by lying bare and on the surface. Though even the things which we have 
learned from other places, where they are spoken openly and manifestly, these, when they are brought out 
from their hidden retreats, do, by our (in some sort) discovering of them, become renewed , and by 
renewal sweet. Nor is it that they are begrudged to the learners, in that they are in these ways obscured; 
but are presented in a more winning manner, that being as it were withdrawn, they may be desired more 
ardently, and being desired may with more pleasure be found. Yet true things, not false, are spoken; 
because true things, not false, are signified, whether by word or by deed; the things that are signified 
namely, those are the things spoken. They are accounted lies only because people do not understand that 
the true things which are signified are the things said, but believe that false things are the things said. To 
make this plainer by examples, attend to this very thing that Jacob did. With skins of the kids, no doubt, he 
did cover his limbs; if we seek the immediate cause, we shall account him to have lied; for he did this, that 
he might be thought to be the man he was not: but if this deed be referred to that for the signifying of 
which it was really done, by skins of the kids are signified sins; by him who covered himself therewith, He 
who bare not His own, but others’ sins. The truthful signification, therefore, can in no wise be rightly 
called a lie. And as in deed, so also in word. Namely, when his father said to him, “Who art thou my son?” 
he answered, “I am Esau, thy first-born.” This, if it be referred to those two twins, will seem a lie; but if to 
that for the signifying of which those deeds and words are written, He is here to be understood, in His 
body, which is His Church, Who, speaking of this thing, saith, “When ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, and all the prophets in the kingdom of God, and yourselves cast out. And they shall come from the 
east and from the west and from the north and from the south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God; 
and, behold, there are last which shall be first, and there are first which shall be last.” For so in a certain 
sort the younger brother did bear off the primacy of the elder brother, and transfer it to himself. Since 
then things so true, and so truthfully, be signified, what is there here that ought to be accounted to have 
been done or said lyingly? For when the things which are signified are not in truth things which are not, 
but which are, whether past or present or future, without doubt it is a true signification, and no lie. But it 
takes too long in the matter of this prophetical signification by stripping off the shell to search out all, 
wherein truth hath the palm, because as by being signified they were fore-announced, so by ensuing have 
they become clear. 


25. Nor have I undertaken that in the present discourse, as it more pertains to thee, who hast laid open 
the hiding-places of the Priscillianists, so far as relates to their false and perverse dogmas; that they may 
not seem to have been in such sort investigated as if they were meet to be taught, not to be argued 
against. Make it therefore more thy work that they be beaten down and laid low, as thou hast made it, that 
they should be betrayed and laid open; lest while we wish to get at the discovery of men practising 
falsehood, we allow the falsehoods themselves, as if insuperable, to stand their ground; when we ought 
rather even in the hearts of latent heretics to destroy falsehoods, than by sparing falsehoods to find out 
the deceivers who practise falsehood. Moreover, among those dogmas of theirs which are to be subverted, 
is this which they dogmatize, namely, that in order to hide religion religious people ought to lie, to that 
degree that not only concerning other matters, not pertaining to doctrine of religion, but concerning 
religion itself, it is meet to lie, that it may not become exposed to aliens; to wit, that one may deny Christ, 
in order that one may in the midst of His enemies be in secret a Christian. This impious and nefarious 
dogma do thou likewise, I beseech thee, overthrow; to bolster up which they in their argumentations do 
gather from the Scriptures testimonies to make it appear that lies are not only to be pardoned and 
tolerated, but even honored. To thee therefore it pertains, in refuting that detestable sect, to show that 
those testimonies of Scripture are so to be received, that either thou shalt teach those to be no lies which 
are accounted to be such, if they be understood in that manner in which they ought to be understood; or, 
that those are not to be imitated which be manifestly lies; or in any wise at last, that concerning those 
matters at least which pertain to doctrine of religion, it is in no wise meet to tell a lie. For thus are they 
truly from the very foundation overthrown, while that is overthrown wherein they lurk: that in that very 
matter they be judged least fit for us to follow, most fit to be shunned, in that they, for the hiding of their 
heresy, do profess themselves liars. This it is in them that must from the very first be assaulted, this which 
is, as it were, their fitting bulwark must with blows of Truth be battered and cast down. Nor must we 
afford them another lurking-place, which they had not, wherein they may take refuge, to wit, that being 
perhaps betrayed of them whom they have essayed to seduce but could not, they should say, “We only 
wanted to try them, because prudent Catholics have taught that to find out heretics it is right to do this.” 
But it is necessary with somewhat more earnest be-speaking of thy favor to say why this seems to me a 
tripartite method of disputing against those who want to apply the divine Scriptures as advocates of their 
lies; to wit, by showing that some which are there accounted to be lies, are not what they are accounted, if 
rightly understood; next, that if there be there any manifest lies, they are not meet to be imitated; thirdly, 
contrary to all opinions of all persons who think it pertains to the duty of a good man sometimes to lie, 
that it must in every way be held that in doctrine of religion there must in no wise a lie be told. For these 
are the three things to follow up which I shortly before recommended, and in some sort enjoined thee. 


26. To show then that some things in the Scriptures which are thought to be lies are not what they are 
thought, if they be rightly understood, let it not seem to thee to tell little against them, that it is not from 
Apostolic but from Prophetical books that they find as it were precedents of lying. For all those which they 


mention by name, in which each lied, are read in those books in which not only words but many deeds of a 
figurative meaning are recorded, because it was also in a figurative sense that they were done. But in 
figures that which is spoken as a seeming lie, being well understood, is found to be a truth. The Apostles, 
however, in their Epistles spoke in another sort, and in another sort are written the Acts of the Apostles, 
to wit, because now the New Testament was revealed, which was veiled in those prophetic figures. In 
short, in all those Apostolic Epistles, and in that large book in which their acts are narrated with canonical 
truth, we do not find any person lying, such that from him a precedent can be set forth by these men for 
license of lying. For that simulation of Peter and Barnabas with which they were compelling the Gentiles 
to Judaize, was deservedly reprehended and set right, both that it might not do harm at the time, and that 
it might not weigh with posterity as a thing to be imitated. For when the Apostle Paul saw that they 
walked not uprightly according to the truth of the Gospel, he said to Peter in the presence of them all, “If 
thou, being a Jew, livest as the Gentiles; and not as do the Jews, how compellest thou the Gentiles to 
Judaize?” But in that which himself did, to the intent that by retaining and acting upon certain 
observances of the law after the Jewish custom he might show that he was no enemy to the Law and to 
the Prophets, far be it from us to believe that he did so as a liar. As indeed concerning this matter his 
sentence is sufficiently well known, whereby it was settled that neither Jews who then believed in Christ 
were to be prohibited from the traditions of their fathers, nor Gentiles when they became Christians to be 
compelled thereunto: in order that those sacred rites which were well known to have been of God 
enjoined, should not be shunned as sacrileges; nor yet accounted so necessary, now that the New 
Testament was revealed, as though without them whoso should be converted unto God, could not be 
saved. For there were some who thought so and preached, albeit after Christ’s Gospel received; and to 
these had feignedly consented both Peter and Barnabas, and so were compelling the Gentiles to Judaize. 
For it was a compelling, to preach them to be so necessary as if, even after the Gospel received, without 
them were no salvation in Christ. This the error of certain did suppose, this Peter’s fear did feign, this 
Paul’s liberty did beat down. What therefore he saith, “I am made all things to all, that I might gain all,” 
that did he, by suffering with others, not by lying. For each becomes as though he were that person whom 
he would fain succor, when he succoreth with the same pity wherewith he would wish himself to be 
succored, if himself were set in the same misery. Therefore he becomes as though he were that person, 
not for that he deceives him, but for that he thinks himself as him. Whence is that of the Apostle, which I 
have before rehearsed, “Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an 
one in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself lest thou also be tempted.” For if, because he said, “To 
the Jews became I as a Jew, and to them which were under the law as under the law,” he is therefore to be 
accounted to have in a lying manner taken up the sacraments of the old law, he ought in the same manner 
to have taken up, in a lying way, the idolatry of the Gentiles, because he hath said that to them which 
were without law he became as without law; which thing in any wise he did not. For he did not any where 
sacrifice to idols or adore those figments and not rather freely as a martyr of Christ show that they were 
to be detested and eschewed. From no apostolic acts or speeches, therefore, do these men allege things 
meet for imitation as examples of lying. From prophetical deeds or words, then, the reason why they seem 
to themselves to have what they may allege, is only for that they take figures prenunciative to be lies, 
because they are sometimes like unto lies. But when they are referred to those things for the signifying of 
which they were so done or said, they are found to be significations full of truth, and therefore in no wise 
to be lies. A lie, namely, is a false signification with will of deceiving. But that is no false signification, 
where, although one thing is signified by another, yet the thing signified is a true thing, if it be rightly 
understood. 


27. There are some things of this sort even of our Saviour in the Gospel, because the Lord of the Prophets 
deigned to be Himself also a Prophet. Such are those where, concerning the woman which had an issue of 
blood, He said, “Who touched Me?” and of Lazarus. “Where have ye laid him?” He asked, namely, as if not 
knowing that which in any wise He knew. And He did on this account feign that He knew not, that He 
might signify somewhat else by that His seeming ignorance: and since this signification was truthful, it 
was assuredly not a lie. For those were signified, whether by her which had the issue, or by him which had 
been four days dead, whom even He Who knew all things did in a certain sort know not. For both she bore 
the type of the people of the Gentiles, whereof the prophecy had gone before, “A people whom I have not 
known hath served Me:” and Lazarus, removed from the living, did as it were in that place lie in 
significative similitude where He lay, Whose voice that is, “I am cast out of the sight of thine eyes.” And 
with that intent, as though it were not known by Christ, both who she was and where he was laid, by His 
words of interrogating a figure was enacted and by truthful signification all lying left apart. 


28. Hence is also that which thou hast mentioned that they speak of, that the Lord Jesus, after He was 
risen, walked in the way with two disciples; and upon their drawing near to the village whither they were 
going, He made as though He would have gone farther: where the Evangelist, saying, “But He Himself 
feigned that He would go further,” hath put that very word in which liars too greatly delight, that they 
may with impunity lie: as if every thing that is feigned is a lie, whereas in a truthful way, for the sake of 
signifying one thing by another, so many things use to be feigned. If then there had been no other thing 
that Jesus signified, in that He feigned to be going further, with reason might it be judged to be a lie: but 
then if it be rightly understood and referred to that which He willed to signify, it is a mystery. Else will all 
things be lies which, on account of a certain similitude of things to be signified, although they never were 
done, are related to have been done. Of which sort is that concerning the two sons of one man, the elder 
who tarried with his father, and the younger who went into a far country, which is narrated so much at 


length. In which sort of fiction, men have put even human deeds or words to irrational animals and things 
without sense, that by this sort of feigned narrations but true significations, they might in more winning 
manner intimate the things which they wished. Nor is it only in authors of secular letters, as in Horace, 
that mouse speaks to mouse, and weasel to fox, that through a fictitious narration a true signification may 
be referred to the matter in hand; whence the like fables of AEsop being referred to the same end, there 
is no man so untaught as to think they ought to be called lies: but in Holy Writ also, as in the book of 
Judges, the trees seek them a king, and speak to the olive, to the fig and to the vine and to the bramble. 
Which, in any wise, is all feigned, with intent that one may get to the thing which is intended, by a feigned 
narration indeed, yet not a lying one, but with a truthful signification. This I have said on account of that 
which is written concerning Jesus, “And Himself feigned to be going further:” lest any from this word, like 
the Priscillianists, wishing to have license of lying, should contend that beside others even Christ did lie. 
But whoso would understand what He by feigning that did prefigure, let him attend to that which He by 
acting did effect. For when afterwards He did go further, above all heavens, yet deserted He not His 
disciples. In order to signify this which in the future He did as God, at the present He feigned to do that as 
Man. And therefore was a veritable signification caused in that feigning to go before, because in this 
departure the verity of that signification did follow after. Let him therefore contend that Christ did lie by 
feigning, who denieth that He fulfilled by doing that which He signified. 


29. Because, therefore, lying heretics find not in the books of the New Testament any precedents of lying 
which are meet to be imitated, they esteem themselves to be most copious in their disputation wherein 
they opine that it is right to lie, when from the old prophetical books, because it doth not appear therein, 
save to the few who understand, to what must be referred the significative sayings and doings which as 
such be true, they seem to themselves to find out and allege many that be lies. But desiring to have, 
wherewith they may defend themselves, precedents of deceit seemingly meet to be imitated, they deceive 
themselves, and “their iniquity lieth unto itself.” Those persons, however, of whom it is not there to be 
believed that they wished to prophesy, if in doing or saying they feigned aught with will of deceiving, 
however it may be that from the very things also which they did or said somewhat prophetical may be 
shapen out, being by His omnipotence afore deposited therein as a seed and pre-disposed, Who knoweth 
how to turn to good account even the ill-deeds of men, yet as far as regards the persons themselves, 
without doubt they lied. But they ought not to be esteemed meet for imitation simply for that they are 
found in those books which are deservedly called holy and divine: for those books contain the record of 
both the ill deeds and the good deeds of men; the one to be eschewed, the other to be followed after: and 
some are so put, that upon them is also sentence passed; some, with no judgment there expressed, are left 
permitted for us to judge of: because it was meet that we should not only be nourished by that which is 
plain, but exercised by that which is obscure. 


30. But why do these persons think they may imitate Tamar telling a lie, and not think they may imitate 
Judah committing fornication? For there they have read both, and nought of these hath that Scripture 
either blamed or praised, but has merely narrated both, and to our judgment dismissed both: but it is 
marvellous if it hath permitted aught of these to be imitated with impunity. For, that Tamar not through 
lust of playing the harlot, but through wish of conceiving seed, did tell the lie, we know. But fornication 
also, howbeit Judah’s was not such, yet some man’s may be such whereby to procure that a man may be 
delivered, just as her lie was in order that a man might be conceived; is it right then to commit fornication 
on this account, if on that account it is thought that it was right to lie? Not therefore concerning lying 
only, but concerning all works of men in which there arise as it were compensative sins, must we consider 
what sentence we ought to pass; lest we open a way not only to small sins whatsoever, but even to all 
wickednesses, and there remain no outrageous, flagitious, sacrilegious deed, in which there may not arise 
a cause upon which it may rightly seem a thing meet to be done, and so universal probity of life be by that 
opinion subverted. 


31. But he who says that some lies are just, must be judged to say no other than that some sins are just, 
and therefore some things are just which are unjust: than which what can be more absurd? For whence is 
a thing a sin, but for that it is contrary to justice? Be it said then that some sins are great, some small, 
because it is true; and let us not listen to the Stoics who maintain all to be equal: but to say that some sins 
are unjust, some just, what else is it than to say that there be some unjust, some just iniquities? When the 
Apostle John saith, “Every man who doeth sin, doeth also iniquity and sin is iniquity.” It is impossible 
therefore that a sin should be just, unless when we put the name of sin upon another thing in which one 
doth not sin, but either doeth or suffereth aught for sin. Namely, both sacrifices for sins are named “sins,” 
and the punishments of sins are sometimes called sins. These doubtless can be understood to be just sins, 
when just sacrifices are spoken of, or just punishments. But those things which are done against God’s 
law cannot be just. It is said unto God, “Thy law is truth:” and consequently, what is against truth cannot 
be just. Now who can doubt that every lie is against truth? Therefore there can be no just lie. Again, what 
man doth not see clearly that every thing which is just is of the truth? And John crieth out, “No lie is of the 
truth.” No lie therefore is just. Wherefore, when from holy Scriptures are proposed to us examples of 
lying, either they are not lies, but are thought to be so while they are not understood; or, if lies they be, 
they are not meet to be imitated, because they cannot be just. 


32. But, as for that which is written, that God did good to the Hebrew midwives, and to Rahab the harlot 
of Jericho, this was not because they lied, but because they were merciful to God’s people. That therefore 


which was rewarded in them was, not their deceit, but their benevolence; benignity of mind, not iniquity 
of lying. For, as it would not be marvellous and absurd if God on account of good works after done by them 
should be willing to forgive some evil works at another time before committed, so it is not to be marvelled 
at that God beholding at one time, in one cause, both these, that is, the thing done of mercy and the thing 
done of deceit, did both reward the good, and for the sake of this good forgive that evil. For if sins which 
are done of carnal concupiscence, not of mercy, are for the sake of after works of mercy remitted, why are 
not those through merit of mercy remitted which of mercy itself are committed? For more grievous is a sin 
which with purpose of hurting, than that which with purpose of helping, is wrought. And consequently if 
that is blotted out by a work of mercy thereafter following, why is this, which is less heinous, not blotted 
out by the mercy itself of the man, both going before that he may sin, and going along with him while he 
sins? So indeed it may seem: but in truth it is one thing to say, “I ought not to have sinned, but I will do 
works of mercy whereby I may blot out the sin which I did before;” and another to say, “I ought to sin, 
because I cannot else show mercy.” It is, I say, one thing to say, “Because we have already sinned, let us 
do good,” and another to say, “Let us sin, that we may do good.” There it is said, “Let us do good, because 
we have done evil;” but here, “Let us do evil that good may come.” And, consequently, there we have to 
drain off the sink of sin, here to beware of a doctrine which teacheth to sin. 


33. It remains then that we understand as concerning those women, whether in Egypt or in Jericho, that 
for their humanity and mercy they received a reward, in any wise temporal, which indeed itself, while they 
wist not of it, should by prophetical signification prefigure somewhat eternal. But whether it be ever right, 
even for the saving of a man’s life, to tell a lie, as it is a question in resolving which even the most learned 
do weary themselves, it did vastly surpass the capacity of those poor women, set in the midst of those 
nations, and accustomed to those manners. Therefore their ignorance in this as well as in those other 
things of which they were alike unknowing, but which are to be known by the children not of this world 
but of that which is to come, the patience of God did bear withal: Who yet, for their human kindness which 
they had shown to His servants, rendered unto them rewards of an earthly sort, albeit signifying 
somewhat of an heavenly. And Rahab, indeed, delivered out of Jericho, made transition into the people of 
God, where, being proficient, she might attain to eternal and immortal prizes which are not to be sought 
by any lie. Yet at that time when she did for the Israelite spies that good, and, for her condition of life, 
laudable work, she was not as yet such that it should be required of her, “In your mouth let Yea be yea, 
Nay nay.” But as for those midwives, albeit Hebrewesses, if they savored only after the flesh, what or how 
great is the good they got of their temporal reward in that they made them houses, unless by making 
proficiency they attained unto that house of which is sung unto God, “Blessed are they that dwell in thine 
house; for ever and ever they will praise thee?” It must be confessed, however, that it approacheth much 
unto righteousness, and though not yet in reality, even now in respect of hopefulness and disposition that 
mind is to be praised, which never lies except with intention and will to do good to some man, but to hurt 
no man. But as for us, when we ask whether it be the part of a good man sometimes to lie, we ask not 
concerning a person pertaining to Egypt, or to Jericho, or to Babylon, or still to Jerusalem itself, the 
earthly, which is in bondage with her children; but concerning a citizen of that city which is above and 
free, our mother, eternal in the heavens. And to our asking it is answered, “No lie is of the truth.” The 
sons of that city, are sons of the Truth. That city’s sons are they of whom it is written,”In their mouth was 
found no lie:” son of that city is he of whom is also written, “A son receiving the word shall be far from 
destruction: but receiving, he hath received that for himself, and nothing false proceedeth out of his 
mouth.” These sons of Jerusalem on high, and of the holy city eternal, if ever, as they be men, a lie of what 
kind soever doth worm itself into them, they ask humbly for pardon, not therefrom seek moreover glory. 


34. But some man will say, Would then those midwives and Rahab have done better if they had shown no 
mercy, by refusing to lie? Nay verily, those Hebrew women, if they were such as that sort of persons of 
whom we ask whether they ought ever to tell a lie, would both eschew to say aught false, and would most 
frankly refuse that foul service of killing the babes. But, thou wilt say, themselves would die. Yea, but see 
what follows. They would die with an heavenly habitation for their incomparably more ample reward than 
those houses which they made them on earth could be: they would die, to be in eternal felicity, after 
enduring of death for most innocent truth. What of her in Jericho? Could she do this? Would she not, if she 
did not by telling a lie deceive the inquiring citizens, by speaking truth betray the lurking guests? Or 
could she say to their questionings, I know where they are; but I fear God, I will not betray them? She 
could indeed say this, were she already a true Israelitess in whom was no guile: which thing she was 
about to be, when through the mercy of God passing over into the city of God. But they, hearing this (thou 
wilt say), would slay her, would search the house. But did it follow that they would also find them, whom 
she had diligently concealed? For in the foresight of this, that most cautious woman had placed them 
where they would have been able to remain undiscovered if she, telling a lie, should not be believed. So 
both she, if after all she had been slain by her countrymen for the work of mercy, would have ended this 
life, which must needs come to an end, by a death precious in the sight of the Lord, and towards them her 
benefit had not been in vain. But, thou wilt say, “What if the men who sought them, in their thorough- 
going search had come to the place where she had concealed them?” In this fashion it may be said: What 
if a most vile and base woman, not only telling, but swearing a lie, had not got them to believe her? Of 
course even so would the things have been like to come to pass, through fear of which she lied. And where 
do we put the will and power of God? or haply was He not able to keep both her, neither telling a lie to her 
own townsmen, nor betraying men of God, and them, being His, safe from all harm? For by Whom also 
after the woman’s lie they were guarded, by Him could they, even if she had not lied, have in any wise 


been guarded. Unless perchance we have forgotten that this did come to pass in Sodom, where males 
burning towards males with hideous lust could not so much as find the door of the house in which were 
the men they sought; when that just man, in a case altogether most similar, would not tell a lie for his 
guests, whom he knew not to be Angels, and feared lest they should suffer a violence worse than death. 
And doubtless, he might have given the seekers the like answer as that woman gave in Jericho. For it was 
in precisely the like manner that they sought by interrogating. But that just person was not willing that for 
the bodies of his guests his soul should be spotted by his own telling of a lie, for which bodies he was 
willing that the bodies of his daughters by iniquity of others’ lust should be deforced. Let then a man do 
even for the temporal safety of men what he can; but when it comes to that point that to consult for such 
saving of them except by sinning is not in his power, thenceforth let him esteem himself not to have what 
he may do, when he shall perceive that only to be left him which he may not rightly do. Therefore, 
touching Rahab in Jericho, because she entertained strangers, men of God, because in entertaining of 
them she put herself in peril, because she believed on their God, because she diligently hid them where 
she could, because she gave them most faithful counsel of returning by another way, let her be praised as 
meet to be imitated even by the citizens of Jerusalem on high. But in that she lied, although somewhat 
therein as prophetical be intelligently expounded, yet not as meet to be imitated is it wisely propounded: 
albeit that God hath those good things memorably honored, this evil thing mercifully overlooked. 


35. Since these things are so, because it were too long to treat thoroughly of all that in that “Pound” of 
Dictinius are set down as precedents of lying, meet to be imitated, it seemeth to me that this is the rule to 
which not only these, but whatever such there be, must be reduced. Namely, either what is believed to be 
a lie must be shown not to be such; whether it be where a truth is left untold, and yet no falsehood told; or 
where a true signification willeth one thing to be understood of another, which kind of figurative either 
sayings or doings abounds in the prophetical writings. Or, those which are convicted to be lies, must be 
proved to be not meet to be imitated: and if any (as other sins) should stealthily creep in upon us, we are 
not to attribute righteousness to them, but to ask pardon for them. So indeed it seems to me, and to this 
sentence the things above disputed do compel me. 


36. But for that we are men and among men do live, and I confess that I am not yet in the number of them 
whom compensative sins embarrass not, it oft befalleth me in human affairs to be overcome by human 
feeling, nor am I able to resist when it is said to me, “Lo, here is a sick man in peril of his life with a 
grievous disease, whose strength will no more be able to bear it, if the death of his only and most dear son 
be announced to him; he asks of thee whether his son liveth, and thou knowest that he is departed this 
life; what wilt thou reply, when, whatever thou shall say beside one of these three; either, He is dead; or, 
He liveth; or, I know not; he believes no other than that he is dead; which thing he perceives thee to be 
afraid to tell, and unwilling to tell a lie?” It comes to the same thing, if thou altogether hold thy peace. But 
of those three, two are false, He liveth, and, I know not; and they cannot be said by thee but by telling a 
lie. Whereas if thou shall say that one thing which is true, that is, that he is dead, and the man be so 
perturbed that death follow, people will cry out that thou hast killed him. And who can bear men casting 
up to him what a mischief it is to shun a lie that might save life, and to choose truth which murders a 
man? I am moved by these objections exceedingly, but it were marvelous whether also wisely. For, when I 
shall set before the eyes of my heart (such as they be) the intellectual beauty of Him out of Whose mouth 
nothing false proceedeth, albeit where truth in her radiance doth more and more brighten upon me, there 
my weak and throbbing sense is beaten back: yet I am with love of that surpassing comeliness so set on 
fire, that I despise all human regards which would thence recall me. But it is much that this affection 
persevere to that degree, that in temptation it lack not its effect. Nor doth it move me while 
contemplating that luminous Good in which is no darkness of a lie, that, when we refuse to lie, and men 
through hearing of a truth do die, truth is called a murderer. For if a lewd woman crave of thee the 
gratification of her lust, and, when thou consentest not, she perturbed with the fierceness of her love 
should die, will chastity also be a murderer? Or, truly, because we read, “We are a sweet savor of Christ in 
every place, both in them which are saved and in them which perish;” to the one, indeed, a savor of life 
unto life, to others a savor of death unto death; shall we pronounce even the savor of Christ to be a 
murderer? But, for that we, being men, are in questions and contradictions of this sort for the most part 
overcome or wearied out by our feeling as men, for that very reason hath the Apostle also presently 
subjoined, “And who is sufficient for these things?” 


37. Add to this, (and here is cause to cry out more piteously,) that, if once we grant it to have been right 
for the saving of that sick man’s life to tell him the lie, that his son was alive, then, by little and little and 
by minute degrees, the evil so grows upon us, and by slight accesses to such a heap of wicked lies does it, 
in its almost imperceptible encroachments, at last come, that no place can ever be any where found on 
which this huge mischief, by smallest additions rising into boundless strength, might be resisted. 
Wherefore, most providently is it written, “He that despiseth small things shall fall by little and little.” Nay 
more: for these persons who are so enamored of this life, that they hesitate not to prefer it to truth, that a 
man may not die, say rather, that a man who must some time die may die somewhat later, would have us 
not only to lie, but even to swear fasely; to wit, that, lest the vain health of man should somewhat more 
quickly pass away, we should take the name of the Lord our God in vain! And there are among them 
learned men who even fix rules, and set bounds when it is a duty, when not a duty, to commit perjury! O, 
where are ye, fountains of tears? And what shall we do? whither go? where hide us from the ire of truth, if 
we not only neglect to shun lies, but dare moreover to teach perjuries? For look they well to it, who 


uphold and defend lying, what kind, or what kinds, of lying they shall delight to justify: at least in the 
worship of God let them grant that there must be no lying; at least let them keep themselves from 
perjuries and blasphemies; at least there, where God’s name, where God as witness, where God’s oath is 
interposed, where God’s religion is the matter of discourse or colloquy, let none lie, none praise, none 
teach and enjoin, none justify a lie: of the other kinds of lies let him choose him out that which he 
accounteth to be the mildest and most innocent kind of lying, he who will have it to be right to lie. This I 
know, that even he who teaches that it is meet to tell lies, wishes to be thought to teach a truth. For if it be 
false which he teaches, who would care to give heed to false doctrine, in which both he deceives that 
teaches and he is deceived that learns? But if, in order that he may be able to find some disciple, he 
upholds that he teaches a truth when he teaches that it is meet to lie, how will that lie be of the truth, 
when the Apostle John reclaimeth, “No lie is of the truth?” It is therefore not true, that it is sometimes 
right to lie; and that which is not true to no man is at all to be persuaded. 


38. But infirmity pleadeth its part, and with favor of the crowds proclaims itself to have a cause invincible. 
Where it contradicts, and says, “What way is there among men, who without doubt by being deceived are 
turned aside from a deadly harm to others or themselves, to succor men in peril, if our affection as men 
may not incline us to lie?” If it will hear me patiently, this crowd of mortality, crowd of infirmity, I will say 
somewhat in answer on the behalf of truth. Surely at the least pious, true, holy chastity is not otherwise 
than of the truth: and whoso acts against it, acts against truth. Why then, if otherwise it be not possible to 
succor men in peril, do I not also commit whoredom, which is therefore contrary to truth, for that it is 
contrary to chastity, and yet, to succor men in peril, do speak a lie which most openly is contrary to truth 
itself? Wherein hath chastity so highly deserved at our hands, and truth offended us? When all chastity is 
of the truth, and not the body’s but the mind’s chastity is truth, yea, in the mind dwelleth even the body’s 
chastity. Lastly, as I shortly before said, and say again, whoever for the recommending and defending of 
any lie speaks against me, what speaks he, if he speaks not truth? Now if he is therefore to be heard 
because he speaks truth, how wishes he to make me, by speaking truth, a liar? How does lying take unto 
itself truth as its patroness? Or, is it for her own adversary that she conquers, that by herself she may be 
conquered? Who can bear this absurdity? In no wise therefore may we say, that they who assert that it is 
sometimes right to lie, in asserting that are truthful; lest, what is most absurd and foolish to believe, truth 
should teach us to be liars. For what sort of thing is it, that no man learns of chastity that we may commit 
adultery; that we may offend God none learns of piety; that we may do any man harm, none learns of 
kindness; and that we may tell lies, we are to learn of truth! But then if this thing truth teaches not, it is 
not true; if not true, it is not meet to be learned; if not meet to be learned, never therefore is it meet to tell 
a lie. 


39. But, some man will say, “Strong meat is for them that are perfect.” For in many things a relaxation by 
way of indulgence is allowed to infirmity, although in her utmost sincerity the things be nowise pleasing to 
truth. Let him say this, whoever dreads not the consequences which are to be dreaded, if once there shall 
be in any way any lies permitted. In nowise, however, must they be permitted to climb up to such a height 
as to reach to perjuries and blasphemies: nor must any plea whatever be held out, for which it should be 
right that perjury should be committed, or, what is more execrable, that God should be blasphemed. For it 
does not follow that because the blaspheming is only in pretence and a lie, therefore He is not 
blasphemed. For at this rate it might be said that perjury is not committed, because it is by a lie that it is 
committed: for who can be by truth a perjurer? So also by truth can no man be a blasphemer. Doubtless it 
is a milder kind of false swearing, when a person does not know that thing to be false and believes it to be 
true, which he swears: like as also Saul blasphemed more excusably, because he did it ignorantly. But the 
reason why it is worse to blaspheme than to perjure one’s self, is, that in false swearing God is taken to 
witness a false thing, but in blaspheming false things are spoken of God Himself. Now by so much is a 
man more inexcusable, whether perjurer or blasphemer, by how much the more, while asserting the 
things wherein they perjure or blaspheme, they know or believe them to be false. Whoever therefore says 
that for an imperilled man’s temporal safety or life a lie may be told, doth too much himself swerve from 
the path of eternal safety and life, if he says that on that behalf one may even swear by God, or even 
blaspheme God. 


40. But sometimes a peril to eternal salvation itself is put forth against us; which peril, they cry out, we by 
telling a lie, if otherwise it cannot be, must ward off. As, for instance, if a person who is to be baptized be 
in the power of impious and infidel men, and cannot be got at that he may be washed with the laver of 
regeneration, but by deceiving his keepers with a lie. From this most invidious cry, by which we are 
compelled, not for a man’s wealth or honors in this world which are fleeting by, not for the life itself of this 
present time, but for the eternal salvation of a human being, to tell a lie, whither shall I betake me for 
refuge but unto thee, O truth? And by thee is put forth before me, Chastity. For why, if those keepers may 
be enticed to admit us to baptize the man, by our committing lewdness, do we refuse to do things contrary 
to chastity, and yet, if by a lie they may be deceived, consent to do things contrary to truth? when without 
doubt no man would faithfully think chastity amiable, but because it is enjoined of truth? So then, to get at 
a man to baptize him, let the keepers be deceived by lying, if truth bid it. But how can truth bid in order 
that a man may be baptized, that we should tell a lie, if chastity biddeth not, in order that a man be 
baptized, that we should commit whoredom? Now why doth chastity not bid this, but because this truth 
teacheth not? If then, save what truth teacheth, we ought not to do, when truth teacheth not even for the 
sake of baptizing a man to do what is contrary to chastity, how shall she teach us to do for the sake of 


baptizing a man what is contrary to herself, the truth? But like as eyes not strong enough to look upon the 
sun yet do gladly look upon the objects which are by the sun enlightened, so, souls which have already 
strength to delight in the beauty of chastity are yet not straightway able to consider in her very self that 
truth whence charity hath her light, insomuch that when it cometh to the doing of somewhat that is 
adverse to truth, they should so start back in horror as they do start back in horror if aught be proposed 
to be done that is adverse to chastity. But that son, who, receiving the word shall be far from perdition, 
and nothing false cometh forth of his mouth, accounts it as much debarred from him if, to the succoring of 
his fellow man he be urged to pass through a lie, as if it were through the deed of lewdness. And the 
Father heareth and granteth his prayer that he may avail without a lie to succor whom the Father Himself, 
Whose judgments are unsearchable, willeth to be succored. Such a son therefore so keeps watch against a 
lie, as he doth against sin. For indeed sometimes the name of lie is put for the name of sin: whence is that 
saying, “All men are liars.” For it is so said, as if it were said, “All men are sinners.” And that: “But if the 
truth of God hath abounded through my lie.” And therefore, when he lies as a man he sins as a man, and 
will be held by that sentence in which it is said, “All men are liars;” and, “If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” But when nothing false cometh forth of his mouth, according 
to that grace will it so be, of which is said: “He that is born of God, sinneth not.” For were this nativity by 
itself alone in us, no man would sin: and when it shall be alone, no man will sin. But now, we as yet drag 
on that which we were born corruptible: although, according to that which we are new-born, if we walk 
aright, from day to day we are renewed inwardly. But when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, life will swallow it up wholly, and not a sting of death will remain. Now this sting of death is 
sin. 


41. Either then we are to eschew lies by right doing, or to confess them by repenting: but not, while they 
unhappily abound in our living, to make them more by teaching also. But let him who thinks this, choose 
out whereby he may help his fellow man being in peril, to what safety he will, what kinds soever of lies; 
provided yet even of such men we obtain our demand, that upon no cause must we be carried on to false- 
swearing and to blaspheming. These wickednesses at least let us judge either greater than deeds of 
lewdness, or certainly not smaller. For indeed it is worth thinking of, that very often men, where they 
suspect them of adultery, challenge their wives to an oath: which surely they would not do, unless they 
believed that even they who were not afraid to perpetrate adultery, might be afraid of perjury. Because in 
fact also some lewd women who were not afraid by unlawful embraces to deceive their husbands, have 
been afraid to call God deceitfully to witness unto those same husbands whom they had deceived. What 
cause then can there be, that a chaste and religious person should be unwilling by adultery to help a man 
to baptism, yet be willing to help him by perjury, which even adulterers are wont to dread? And then, if it 
be shocking to do this by perjuring one’s self, how much rather by blaspheming? Far be it then from a 
Christian to deny and blaspheme Christ, that he may make another man a Christian; and by losing himself 
seek to find one, whom, if he teach him such things, he may cause to be lost when found. The book then 
which is called “the Pound,” thou must in this method refute and destroy; namely, that head of it in which 
they dogmatize that for the purpose of concealing religion a lie may be told, this thou shall understand 
must be the first to be amputated; in such manner, that their testimonies by which they labor to advance 
the Holy Books as patrons of their lies, thou must demonstrate partly not to be lies, partly, even those 
which are such, to be not meet to be imitated: and if infirmity usurps to herself thus much, that somewhat 
shall be venially permitted unto her which truth approve not, yet that thou unshakenly hold and defend, 
that in divine religion it is at no time whatever right to tell a lie. And, as for concealed heretics, that, as 
we are not to find out concealed adulterers by committing of adulteries, nor murderers by committing of 
murders, nor practisers of black arts by practising of black arts, so neither must we seek to find out liars 
by telling lies or blasphemers by blaspheming: according to the reasonings which we have in this volume 
so copiously set forth, that unto the goal of the same, which we fixed to be in this place, we have with 
difficulty come at last. 


Of the Work of Monks 
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TRANSLATED BY REV. H. BROWNE, M.A. OF CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE; LATE PRINCIPAL OF THE 
DIOCESAN COLLEGE, CHICHESTER. 


FROM THE RETRACTATIONS, II. 21. 


To write the Book on the Work of Monks, the need which compelled me was this. When at Carthage there 
had begun to be monasteries, some maintained themselves by their own hands, obeying the Apostle; but 
others wished so to live on the oblations of the faithful, that doing no work whence they might either have 
or supply the necessaries of life, they thought and boasted that they did rather fulfill the precept of the 
Gospel, where the Lord saith, Behold the fowls of heaven, and the lilies of the field, (Matt. vi. 26). Whence 
also among laics of inferior purpose, but yet fervent in zeal, there had begun to arise tumultuous contests, 
whereby the Church was troubled, some defending the one, others the other part. Add to this, that some 
of them who were for not working, wore their hair long. Whence contentions between those who 
reprehended and those who justified the practice, were, according to their party affections, increased. On 
these accounts the venerable old Aurelius, Bishop of the Church of the same city, desired me to write 
somewhat of this matter; and I did so. This Book begins, “Jussioni tuae, sancte frater Aureli.” 


This work is placed in the Retractations next after that “On the Good of Marriage” which belongs to the 
year 401. 


1. Thy bidding, holy brother Aurelius, it was meet that I should comply withal, with so much the more 
devotion, by how much the more it became clear unto me Who, out of thee, did speak that bidding. For 
our Lord Jesus Christ, dwelling in thine inner part, and inspiring into thee a solicitude of fatherly and 
brotherly charity, whether our sons and brothers the monks, who neglect to obey blessed Paul the Apostle, 
when he saith, “If any will not work, neither let him eat,” are to have that license permitted unto them; 
He, assuming unto His work thy will and tongue, hath commanded me out of thee, that I should hereof 
write somewhat unto thee. May He therefore Himself be present with me also, that I may obey in such 
sort that from His gift, in the very usefulness of fruitful labor, I may understand that I am indeed obeying 
Him. 


2. First then, it is to be seen, what is said by persons of that profession, who will not work: then, if we 
shall find that they think not aright, what is meet to be said for their correction? “It is not,” say they, “of 
this corporal work in which either husbandmen or handicraftsmen labor, that the Apostle gave precept, 
when he said, If any will not work, neither let him eat.’“ For he could not be contrary to the Gospel, where 
the Lord Himself saith, “Therefore I say unto you, be not solicitous for your life, what ye shall eat, neither 
for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, and the body than raiment? Consider 
the fowls of heaven, that they sow not, nor reap, nor gather into barns; and your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are not ye rather of more worth than they? But who of you by taking thought can add to his stature 
one cubit? And concerning raiment, why are ye solicitous? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they labor not, neither spin; but I say unto you, that not even Solomon in all his glory was arrayed like one 
of these. But if the grass of the field, which today is, and tomorrow is cast into the oven, God so clotheth; 
how much more you, (O ye) of little faith! Be not therefore solicitous, saying, What shall we eat, or what 
shall we drink, or wherewithal shall we be clad? for all these things do the Gentiles seek. And your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye need all these. But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His 
righteousness, and all these shall be added unto you. Be not therefore solicitous for the morrow: for the 
morrow will be solicitous for itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” Lo, say they, where the Lord 
biddeth us be without care concerning our food and clothing: how then could the Apostle think contrary to 
the Lord, that he should instruct us that we ought to be in such sort solicitous, what we shall eat, or what 
we shall drink, or wherewithal we shall be clothed, that he should even burden us with the arts, cares, 
labors of handicraftsmen? Wherefore in that he saith, “If any will not work, neither let him eat;” works 
Spiritual, say they, are what we must understand: of which he saith in another place, “To each one 
according as the Lord hath given: I have planted, Apollos hath watered; but God gave the increase.” And a 
little after, “Each one shall receive his reward according to his own labor. We are God’s fellow-workers; 
God’s husbandry, God’s building are ye: according to the grace which is given unto me, as a wise 
masterbuilder I have laid the foundation.” As therefore the Apostle worketh in planting, watering, 
building, and foundation-laying, in that way whoso will not work, let him not eat. For what profiteth in 
eating spiritually to be fed with the word of God, if he do not thence work others’ edification? As that 
slothful servant, what did it profit to receive a talent and to hide it, and not work for the Lord’s gain? Was 
it that it should be taken from him at last, and himself cast into outer darkness? So, say they, do we also. 
We read with the brethren, who come to us fatigued from the turmoil of the world, that with us, in the 


word of God, and in prayers, psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, they may find rest. We speak to them, 
console, exhort, building up in them whatever unto their life, according to their degree, we perceive to be 
lacking. Such works if we wrought not, with peril should we receive of the Lord our spiritual sustenance 
itself. For this is it the Apostle said, “If any one will not work, neither let him eat.” Thus do these men 
deem themselves to comply with the apostolic and evangelic sentence, when both the Gospel they believe 
to have given precept concerning the not caring for the corporal and temporal indigence of this life, and 
the Apostle concerning spiritual work and food to have said, “If any will not work, neither let him eat.” 


3. Nor do they attend to this, that if another should say, that the Lord indeed, speaking in parables and in 
similitudes concerning spiritual food and clothing, did warn that not on these accounts should His 
servants be solicitous; (as He saith, “When they shall drag you to judgment-seats, take no thought what ye 
shall speak. For it will be given you in that hour what ye shall speak: but it is not ye that speak, but the 
Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you.” For the discourse of spiritual wisdom is that for which He 
would not that they should take thought, promising that it should be given unto them, nothing solicitous 
thereof;) but the Apostle now, in manner Apostolical, more openly discoursing and more properly, than 
figuratively speaking, as is the case with much, indeed well-nigh all, in his Apostolic Epistles, said it 
properly of corporal work and food, “If any will not work, neither let him eat:” by those would their 
sentence be rendered doubtful, unless, considering the other words of the Lord, they should find 
somewhat whereby they might prove it to have been of not caring for corporal food and raiment that He 
spoke when He said, “Be not solicitous what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, or wherewithal ye shall 
be clothed.” As, if they should observe what He saith, “For all these things do the Gentiles seek;” for there 
He shows that it was of very corporal and temporal things that He spake. So then, were this the only thing 
that the Apostle has said on this subject, “If any will not work, neither let him eat;” these words might be 
drawn over to another meaning: but since in many other places of his Epistles, what is his mind on this 
point, he most openly teaches, they superfluously essay to raise a mist before themselves and others, that 
what that charity adviseth they may not only refuse to do, but even to understand it themselves, or let it 
be understood by others; not fearing that which is written, “He would not understand that he might do 
good.” 


4. First then we ought to demonstrate that the blessed Apostle Paul willed the servants of God to work 
corporal works which should have as their end a great spiritual reward, for this purpose that they should 
need food and clothing of no man, but with their own hands should procure these for themselves: then, to 
show that those evangelical precepts from which some cherish not only their sloth but even arrogance, 
are not contrary to the Apostolical precept and example. Let us see then whence the Apostle came to this, 
that he should say, “If any will not work, neither let him eat,” and what he thereupon joineth on, that from 
the very context of this lesson may appear his declared sentence. “We command you, brethren, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh unquietly, 
and not according to the tradition which they have received of us. For yourselves know how ye ought to 
imitate us; for we were not unquiet among you, neither ate we bread of any man for nought, but in labor 
and travail night and day working that we might not burden any of you: not for that we have not power, 
but that we might give ourselves as a pattern to you in which ye should imitate us. For also when we were 
with you, we gave you this charge, that if any will not work, let him not eat. For we have heard that 
certain among you walk unquietly, working not at all, but being busy-bodies. Now them that are such we 
charge and beseech in our Lord Jesus Christ, that with silence they work, and eat their own bread.” What 
can be said to these things, since, that none might thereafter have license to interpret this according to 
his wish, not according to charity, he by his own example hath taught what by precept he hath enjoined? 
To him, namely, as to an Apostle, a preacher of the Gospel, a soldier of Christ, a planter of the vineyard, a 
shepherd of the flock had the Lord appointed that he should live by the Gospel; and yet himself exacted 
not the pay which was his due, that he might make himself a pattern to them which desired what was not 
their due; as he saith to the Corinthians, “Who goeth a warfare at any time at his own charges? Who 
planteth a vineyard, and of its fruit eateth not? Who feedeth a flock, and of the milk of the flock partaketh 
not?” Therefore, what was due to him, he would not receive, that by his example they might be checked, 
who, although not so ordained in the Church, did deem the like to be due to themselves. For what is it that 
he saith, “Neither ate we bread of any man for naught, but in labor and travail night and day working that 
we might not burden any of you; not for that we have not power, but that we might give ourselves as a 
pattern to you wherein ye should follow us?” Let them, therefore, hear to whom he hath given this 
precept, that is, they which have not this power which he had, to wit, that while only spiritually working 
they should eat bread by corporal labor not earned: and as he says, “We charge and beseech in Christ that 
with silence they work and eat their own bread,” let them not dispute against the most manifest words of 
the Apostle, because this also pertaineth to that “silence” with which they ought to work and eat their 
own bread. 


5. I would, however, proceed to a more searching and diligent consideration and handling of these words, 
had I not other places of his Epistles much more manifest, by comparing which, both these are made more 
clearly manifest, and if these were not in existence, those others would suffice. To the Corinthians, 
namely, writing of this same thing, he saith thus, “Am I not free? am I not an Apostle? Have I not seen 
Christ Jesus our Lord? Are not ye my work in the Lord? If to others I am not an Apostle, to you assuredly I 
am. For the seal of mine Apostleship are ye in the Lord. My defense to them which interrogate me is this. 
Have we not power to eat and to drink? Have we not power to lead about a woman who is a sister, as also 


the other Apostles, and the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas?” See how first he shows what is lawful to 
him, and therefore lawful for that he is an Apostle. For with that he began, “Am I not free? am I not an 
Apostle?” and proves himself to be an Apostle, saying, “Have I not seen Christ Jesus our Lord? Are not ye 
my work in the Lord?” Which being proved, he shows that to be lawful to him which was so to the other 
Apostles; that is, that he should not work with his hands, but live by the Gospel, as the Lord appointed, 
which in what follows he has most openly demonstrated; for to this end did also faithful women which had 
earthly substance go with them, and minister unto them of their substance, that they might lack none of 
those things which pertain to the necessities of this life. Which thing blessed Paul demonstrates to be 
lawful indeed unto himself, as also the other Apostles did it, but that he had not chosen to use this power 
he afterwards mentions. This thing some not understanding, have interpreted not “a woman which is a 
sister,” when he said, “Have we not power to lead about a sister a woman;” but, “a sister a wife.” They 
were misled by the ambiguity of the Greek word, because both “wife” and “woman” is expressed in Greek 
by the same word. Though indeed the Apostle has so put this that they ought not to have made this 
mistake; for that he neither says “a woman” merely, but “a sister woman;” nor “to take” (as in marriage), 
but “to take about” (as on a journey). Howbeit other interpreters have not been misled by this ambiguity, 
and they have interpreted “woman” not “wife.” 


6. Which thing whoso thinks cannot have been done by the Apostles, that with them women of holy 
conversation should go about wheresoever they preached the Gospel, that of their substance they might 
minister to their necessities, let him hear the Gospel, and learn how in this they did after the example of 
the Lord Himself. Our Lord, namely, according to the wont of His pity, sympathizing with the weak, albeit 
Angels might minister unto Him, had both a bag in which should be put the money which was bestowed 
doubtless by good and believing persons, as necessary for their living, (which bag He gave in charge to 
Judas, that even thieves, if we could not keep clear of such, we might learn to tolerate in the Church. He, 
namely, as is written of him, “stole what was put therein:”) and He willed that women should follow Him 
for the preparing and ministering what was necessary, showing what was due to evangelists and ministers 
of God as soldiers, from the people of God as the provincials; so that if any should not choose to use that 
which is due unto him, as Paul the Apostle did not choose, he might bestow the more upon the Church, by 
not exacting the pay which was due to him, but by earning his daily living of his own labors. For it had 
been said to the inn-keeper to whom that wounded man was brought, “Whatever thou layest out more, at 
my coming again I will repay thee.” The Apostle Paul, then, did “lay out more,” in that he, as himself 
witnesseth, did at his own charges go a warfare. In the Gospel, namely, it is written, “Thereafter also 
Himself was making a journey through cities and villages preaching and evangelizing of the kingdom of 
God; and the twelve with Him, and certain women which had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities: 
Mary who is called Magdalene, out of whom seven devils had gone forth, and Joanna wife of Chuza 
Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and many others, who ministered unto Him of their substance.” This 
example of the Lord the Apostles did imitate, to receive the meat which was due unto them; of which the 
same Lord most openly speaketh: “As ye go,” saith He, “preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse lepers, cast out devils. Freely have ye received, freely give. Possess 
not gold nor silver nor money in your purses, neither scrip on your journey, neither two coats, neither 
shoes, neither staff: for the workman is worthy of his meat.” Lo, where the Lord appointeth the very thing 
which the Apostle doth mention. For to this end He told them not to carry all those things, namely, that 
where need should be, they might receive them of them unto whom they preached the kingdom of God. 


7. But lest any should fancy that this was granted only to the twelve, see also what Luke relateth: “After 
these things,” saith he, “the Lord chose also other seventy and two, and sent them by two and two before 
His face into every city and place whither He was about to come. And He said unto them, The harvest 
indeed is plentiful, but the laborers few: ask ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that He would send 
forth laborers into His harvest. Go your ways: behold, I send you as lambs in the midst of wolves. Carry 
neither purse nor scrip nor shoes, and salute no man by the way. Into whatsoever house ye shall enter, 
first say, Peace be to this house. And if the son of peace be there, your peace shall rest upon him: if not, it 
shall return to you. And in the same house remain, eating and drinking such things as are with them: for 
the workman is worthy of his hire.” Here it appears that these things were not commanded, but 
permitted, that whoso should choose to use, might use that which was lawful unto him by the Lord’s 
appointment; but if any should not choose to use it, he would not do contrary to a thing commanded, but 
would be yielding up his own right, by demeaning himself more mercifully and laboriously in the Gospel in 
the which he would not accept even the hire which was his due. Otherwise the Apostle did contrary to a 
command of the Lord: for, after he had shown it to be lawful unto him, he hath straightway subjoined, 
“But yet have I not used this power.” 


8. But let us return to the order of our discourse, and the whole of the passage itself of the Epistle let us 
diligently consider. “Have we not,” saith he, “leave to eat and to drink? have we not leave to lead about a 
woman, a sister?” What leave meant he, but what the Lord gave unto them whom He sent to preach the 
kingdom of heaven, saying, “Those things which are (given) of them, eat ye; for the workman is worthy of 
his hire;” and proposing Himself as an example of the same power, to Whom most faithful women did of 
their means minister such necessaries? But the Apostle Paul hath done more, from his fellow-Apostles 
alleging a proof of this license permitted of the Lord. For not as finding fault hath he subjoined, “As do 
also the other Apostles, and the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas;” but that hence he might show that this 
which he would not accept was a thing which, that it was lawful for him to accept was proved by the wont 


of the rest also his fellow-soldiers. “Or I only and Barnabas, have we not power to forbear working?” Lo, 
he hath taken away all doubt even from the slowest hearts, that they may understand of what working he 
speaks. For to what end saith he, “Or I only and Barnabas, have we not power to forbear working?” but 
for that all evangelists and ministers of God’s word had power received of the Lord, not to work with their 
hands, but to live by the Gospel, working only spiritual works in preaching of the kingdom of heaven and 
edifying of the peace of the Church? For no man can say that it is of that very spiritual working that the 
Apostle said, “Or I only and Barnabas, have we not power to forbear working?” For this power to forbear 
working all those had: let him say then, who essays to deprave and pervert precepts Apostolical; let him 
say, if he dares that all evangelists received of the Lord power to forbear preaching the Gospel. But if this 
is most absurd and mad to say, why will they not understand what is plain to all, that they did indeed 
receive power not to work, but works bodily, whereby to get a living, because “the workman is worthy of 
his hire,” as the Gospel speaks. It is not therefore that Paul and Barnabas only had not power to forbear 
working; but that all alike had this power of which these availed not themselves in “laying out more” upon 
the Church; so as in those places where they preached the Gospel they judged to be meet for the weak. 
And for this reason, that he might not seem to have found fault with his fellow-Apostles, he goes on to say: 
“Who goeth a warfare at any time at his own charges? Who feedeth a flock, and of the milk of the flock 
partaketh not? Speak I these things as a man? Saith not the Law the same? For in the law of Moses it is 
written, Thou shall not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth God care for oxen? Or saith he it for 
our sake altogether? For our sakes truly is it written, because he that plougheth ought to plough in hope, 
and he that thresheth in hope of partaking of the fruits.” By these words the Apostle Paul sufficiently 
indicates, that it was no usurping unto themselves of aught beyond their due on the part of his fellow- 
Apostles, that they wrought not bodily, whence they might have the things which to this life are necessary, 
but as the Lord ordained, should, living by the Gospel, eat bread gratuitously given of them unto whom 
they were preaching a gratuitous grace. Their charges, namely, they did like soldiers receive, and of the 
fruit of the vineyard by them planted, they did, as need was, freely gather; and of the milk of the flock 
which they fed, they drank; and of the threshing-floor on which they threshed, they took their meat. 


9. But he speaks more openly in the rest which he subjoins, and altogether removes all causes of 
doubting. “If we unto you,” saith he, “have sown spiritual things, is it a great matter if we shall reap your 
carnal things?” What are the spiritual things which he sowed, but the word and mystery of the sacrament 
of the kingdom of heaven? And what the carnal things which he saith he had a right to reap, but these 
temporal things which are indulged to the life and indigency of the flesh? These however being due to him 
he declares that he had not sought nor accepted, lest he should cause any impediment to the Gospel of 
Christ. What work remaineth for us to understand him to have wrought, whereby he should get his living, 
but bodily work, with his own bodily and visible hands? For if from spiritual work he sought food and 
clothing, that is, to receive these of them whom he was edifying in the Gospel, he could not, as he does, go 
on to say, “If others be partakers of this power over you, are not we rather? Nevertheless, we have not 
used this power, but tolerate all things that we may not cause any hindrance to the Gospel of Christ.” 
What power doth he say he had not used, but that which he had over them, received of the Lord, the 
power to reap their carnal things, in order to the sustenance of this life which is lived in the flesh? Of 
which power were others also partakers, who did not at the first announce the Gospel to them, but came 
thereafter to their Church preaching the self-same. Therefore, when he had said, “If we have sown unto 
you spiritual things, is it a great matter if we shall reap your carnal things?” he subjoined, “If others be 
partakers of this power over you, are not we rather?” And when he had demonstrated what power they 
had: “Nevertheless we have not used,” saith he, “this power; but we put up with all things, lest we should 
cause any impediment to the Gospel of Christ.” Let therefore these persons say in what way from spiritual 
work the Apostle had carnal food, when himself openly says that he had not used this power. But if from 
spiritual work he had not carnal food, it remains that from bodily work he had it and thereof saith, 
“Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought; but wrought with labor and travail night and day, that we 
might not be chargeable to any of you: not because we have not power, but to make ourselves an example 
unto you to follow us. All things,” saith he, “we suffer, lest we cause any hindrance to the Gospel of 
Christ.” 


10. And he comes back again, and in all ways, over and over again, enforceth what he hath the right to do, 
yet doeth not. “Do ye not know,” saith he, “that they which work in the temple, eat of the things which are 
in the temple? they which serve the altar, have their share with the altar? So hath the Lord ordained for 
them which preach the Gospel, to live of the Gospel. But I have used none of these things.” What more 
open than this? what more clear? I fear lest haply, while I discourse wishing to expound this, that become 
obscure which in itself is bright and clear. For they who understand not these words, or feign not to 
understand, do much less understand mine, or profess to understand: unless perchance they do therefore 
quickly understand ours, because it is allowed them to deride them being understood; but concerning the 
Apostle’s words this same is not allowed. For this reason, where they cannot interpret them otherwise 
according to their own sentence, be it ever so clear and manifest, they answer that it is obscure and 
uncertain because wrong and perverse they dare not call it. Cries the man of God, “The Lord hath 
ordained for them which preach the Gospel, of this Gospel to live; but I have used none of these things;” 
and flesh and blood essayeth to make crooked what is straight; what open, to shut; what serene, to cloud 
over. “It was,” saith it, “spiritual work that he was doing, and thereof did he live.” If it be so, of the Gospel 
did he live: why then doth he say, “The Lord hath ordained for them which preach the Gospel, of the 
Gospel to live; but I have used none of these things?” Or if this very word, “to live” which is here used, 


they will needs also interpret in respect of spiritual life, then had the Apostle no hope towards God, in that 
he did not live by the Gospel, because he hath said, “I have used none of these things.” Wherefore, that he 
should have certain hope of life eternal the Apostle did of the Gospel in any wise spiritually live. What 
therefore he saith, “But I have used none of these things,” doth without doubt make to be understood of 
this life which is in the flesh, that which he hath said of the Lord’s ordaining to them which preach the 
Gospel, that of the Gospel they should live; that is, this life which hath need of food and clothing, they by 
the Gospel shall sustain; as above he said of his fellow-apostles; of whom the Lord Himself saith, “The 
workman is worthy of his meat;” and, “The workman is worthy of his hire.” This meat, then, and this hire 
of the sustenance of this life, due to evangelists, this of them to whom he evangelized the Apostle 
accepted not, saying a true thing, “I have used none of these things.” 


11. And he goes on, and adjoins, lest perchance any should imagine that he only therefore received not, 
because they had not given: “But I have not written these things that they may be so done unto me: good 
is it for me rather to die than that any make void my glory.” What glory, unless that which he wished to 
have with God, while in Christ suffering with the weak? As he is presently about to say most openly; “For 
if I shall have preached the Gospel, there is not to me any glory: for necessity is laid upon me;” that is, of 
sustaining this life. “For woe will be to me,” he saith, “if I preach not the Gospel:” that is, to my own will 
shall I forbear to preach the Gospel, because I shall be tormented with hunger, and shall not have whereof 
to live. For he goes on, and says; “For if willingly I do this, I have a reward.” By his doing it willingly, he 
means, if he do it uncompelled by any necessity of supporting this present life; and for this he hath 
reward, to wit, with God, of glory everlasting. “But if unwilling,” saith he, “a dispensation is entrusted 
unto me:” that is, if being unwilling, I am by necessity of passing through this present life, compelled to 
preach the Gospel, “a dispensation is entrusted unto me;” to wit, that by my dispensation as a steward, 
because Christ, because the truth, is that which I preach, howsoever because of occasion, howsoever 
seeking mine own, howsoever by necessity of earthly emolument compelled so to do, other men do profit, 
but I have not that glorious and everlasting reward with God. “What then,” saith he, “shall be my 
reward?” He saith it as asking a question: therefore the pronunciation must be suspended, until he give 
the answer. Which the more easily to understand, let, as it were, us put the question to him, “What, then, 
will be thy reward, O Apostle, when that earthly reward due to good evangelists, not for its sake 
evangelizing, but yet taking it as the consequence and offered to them by the Lord’s appointment, thou 
acceptest not? What shall be thy reward then?” See what he replies: “That, preaching the Gospel, I may 
make the Gospel of Christ without charge;” that is, that the Gospel may not be to believers expensive, lest 
they account that for this end is the Gospel to be preached to them, that its preachers should seem as it 
were to sell it. And yet he comes back again and again, that he may show what, by warrant of the Lord, he 
hath a right unto, yet doeth not: “that I abuse not,” saith he, “my power in the Gospel.” 


12. But now, that as bearing with the infirmity of men he did this, let us hear what follows: “For though I 
be free from all men, yet have I made myself servant unto all, that I might gain the more. To them that are 
under the law, I became as under the law, that I might gain them that are under the law; to them that are 
without law, as without law, (being not without law to God, but under the law to Christ,) that I might gain 
them that are without law.” Which thing he did, not with craftiness of simulation, but with mercy of 
compassion with others; that is, not as if to feign himself a Jew, as some have thought, in that he observed 
at Jerusalem the things prescribed by the old law. For he did this in accordance with his free and openly 
declared sentence, in which he says, “Is any called being circumcised? let him not become 
uncircumcised.” That is, let him not so live, as though he had become uncircumcised, and covered that 
which he had laid bare: as in another place he saith, “Thy circumcision is become uncircumcision.” It was 
in accordance then with this his sentence, in which he saith, “Is any called being circumcised? let him not 
become uncircumcised. Is any called in uncircumcision? let him not be circumcised;” that he did those 
things, in which, by persons not understanding and not enough attending, he has been accounted to have 
feigned. For he was a Jew, and was called being circumcised; therefore he would not become 
uncircumcised; that is, would not so live as if he had not been circumcised. For this he now had in his 
power to do. And “under” the law, indeed, he was not as they who servilely wrought it; but yet “in” the law 
of God and of Christ. For that law was not one, and the law of God another, as accursed Manicheans are 
wont to say. Otherwise, if when he did those things he is to be accounted to have feigned, then he feigned 
himself also a pagan, and sacrificed to idols, because he says that he became to those without law, as 
without law. By whom, doubtless, he would have us to understand no other than Gentiles whom we call 
Pagans. It is one thing therefore to be under the law, another in the law, another without law. “Under the 
law,” the carnal Jews; “in the law,” spiritual men, both Jews and Christians; (whence the former kept that 
custom of their fathers, but did not impose unwonted burdens upon the believing Gentiles; and therefore 
they also were circumcised;) but “without law,” are the Gentiles which have not yet believed, to whom yet 
the Apostle testifieth himself to have become like, through sympathy of a merciful heart, not simulation of 
a changeable exterior; that is, that he might in that way succor carnal Jew or Pagan, in which way himself, 
if he were that, would have wished to be succored: bearing, to wit, their infirmity, in likeness of 
compassion, not deceiving in fiction of lying; as he straightway goes on, and says, “I became to the weak 
as weak, that I might gain the weak.” For it was from this point that he was speaking, in saying all those 
other things. As then, that he became to the weak as weak, was no lie; so all those other things above 
rehearsed. For what doth he mean his weakness towards the weak to have been, but that of suffering with 
them, insomuch that, lest he should appear to be a seller of the Gospel, and by falling into an ill suspicion 
with ignorant men, should hinder the course of God’s word, he would not accept what by warrant of the 


Lord was his due? Which if he were willing to accept, he would not in any wise lie, because it was truly 
due to him; and for that he would not, he did not in any wise lie. For he did not say, it was not due; but he 
showed it to be due, and that being due he had not used it, and professed that he would not at all use it, in 
that very thing becoming weak; namely, in that he would not use his power; being, to wit, with so merciful 
affection endued, that he thought in what way he should wish to be dealt withal, if himself also were made 
so weak, that possibly, if he should see them by whom the Gospel was preached to him, accepting their 
charges, he might think it a bringing of wares to market, and hold them in suspicion accordingly. 


13. Of this weakness of his, he saith in another place, “We made ourselves small among you, even as a 
nurse cherisheth her children.” For in that passage the context indicates this: “For neither at any time,” 
saith he, “used we flattering words, as ye know, nor an occasion of covetousness; God is witness: nor of 
men sought we glory, neither of you, nor yet of others when we might have been burdensome to you as 
the Apostles of Christ: but we made ourselves small among you, even as a nurse cherisheth her children.” 
What therefore he saith to the Corinthians, that he had power of his apostleship, as also the other 
Apostles, which power he testifieth that he had not used; this also he saith in that place to the 
Thessalonians, “When we might have been burdensome to you as Christ’s Apostles:” according to that the 
Lord saith, “The workman is worthy of his hire.” For that of this he speaks, is indicated by that which he 
above set down, “Neither for occasion of coveteousness, God is witness.” By reason, namely, of this which 
by right of the Lord’s appointment was due to good evangelists, who not for its sake do evangelize but 
seek the kingdom of God, so that all these things should be added unto them, others were taking 
advantage thereof, of whom he also saith, “For they that are such serve not God, but their own belly.” 
From whom the Apostle wished so to cut off this occasion, that even what was justly due to him, he would 
forego. For this himself doth openly show in the second to the Corinthians, speaking of other Churches 
supplying his necessities. For he had come, as it appears, to so great indigence, that from distant 
Churches were sent supplies for his necessities, while yet from them among whom he was, he accepted 
nothing of that kind. “Have I committed a sin, “saith he, “in humbling myself that ye might be exalted, 
because I have preached to you the Gospel of God freely? Other Churches I despoiled, taking wages of 
them to minister unto you: and when I was present with you and wanted, to no man was I burdensome. 
For that which was lacking to me the brethren which came from Macedonia supplied, and in all things I 
have kept myself from being burdensome to you, and will keep myself. It is the truth of Christ in me, that 
this glory shall not be infringed in me in the regions of Achaia. Wherefore? because I love you not? God 
knoweth. But what I do, I also mean to do, that I may cut off occasion from them which seek occasion, that 
wherein they glory they may be found as also we.” Of this occasion, therefore, which he here saith that he 
cuts off, he would have that understood which he saith in the former place, “Neither for occasion of 
covetousness, God is witness.” And what he here saith, “In humbling myself that ye might be exalted:” this 
in the first to the same Corinthians, “I became to the weak as weak;” this to the Thessalonians, “I became 
small among you, as a nurse cherisheth her children.” Now then observe what follows: “So,” saith he, 
“being affectionately desirous of you, we are minded to impart unto you not alone the Gospel of God, but 
our own souls also; because ye are become most dear to us. For ye remember, brethren, our labor and toil, 
night and day working, that we might not burden any of you.” For this he said above, “When we might be 
burdensome to you, as Christ’s Apostles.” Because, then, the weak were in peril, lest, agitated by false 
suspicions, they should hate an, as it were, venal Gospel, for this cause, trembling for them as with a 
father’s and a mother’s bowels of compassion, did he this thing. So too in the Acts of the Apostles he 
speaks the same thing, when, sending from Miletus to Ephesus, he had called thence the presbyters of the 
Church, to whom, among much else, “Silver,” saith he, “and gold, or apparel of no man have I coveted; 
yourselves know, that to my necessities and theirs who were with me these hands have ministered. In all 
things have I shown you that so laboring it behoveth to help the weak, mindful also of the words of the 
Lord Jesus, for that He said, More blessed is it rather to give than to receive.” 


14. Here peradventure some man may Say, “If it was bodily work that the Apostle wrought, whereby to 
sustain this life, what was that same work, and when did he find time for it, both to work and to preach 
the Gospel?” To whom I answer: Suppose I do not know; nevertheless that he did bodily work, and thereby 
lived in the flesh, and did not use the power which the Lord had given to the Apostles, that preaching the 
Gospel he should live by the Gospel, those things above-said do without all doubt bear witness. For it is 
not either in one place or briefly said, that it should be possible for any most astute arguer with all his 
tergiversation to traduce and pervert it to another meaning. Since then so great an authority, with so 
mighty and so frequent blows mauling the gainsayers, doth break in pieces their contrariness, why ask 
they of me either what sort of work he did, or when he did it? One thing I know, that he neither did steal, 
nor was a housebreaker or highwayman, nor chariot-driver or hunter or player, nor given to filthy lucre: 
but innocently and honestly wrought things which are fitted for the uses of men; such as are the works of 
carpenters, builders, shoemakers, peasants, and such like. For honesty itself reprehends not what their 
pride doth reprehend, who love to be called, but love not to be, honest. The Apostle then would not 
disdain either to take in hand any work of peasants, or to be employed in the labor of craftsmen. For he 
who saith, “Be ye without offense to Jews and to Greeks and to the Church of God,” before what men he 
could possibly stand abashed, I know not. If they shall say, the Jews; the Patriarchs fed cattle: if the 
Greeks, whom we call also Pagans; they have had philosophers, held in high honor, who were shoemakers: 
if the Church of God; that just man, elect to the testimony of a conjugal and ever-during virginity, to whom 
was betrothed the Virgin Mary who bore Christ, was a carpenter. Whatever therefore of these with 
innocence and without fraud men do work, is good. For the Apostle himself takes precaution of this, that 


no man through necessity of sustaining life should turn aside to evil works. “Let him that stole,” saith he, 
“steal no more; but rather let him labor good with his hands, that he may have to impart to him that 
needeth.” This then is enough to know, that also in the very work of the body the Apostle did work that 
which is good. 


15. But when he might use to work, that is, in what spaces of time, that he might not be hindered from 
preaching the Gospel, who can make out? Though, truly, that he wrought at hours of both day and night 
himself hath not left untold. Yet these men truly, who as though very full of business and occupation 
inquire about the time of working, what do they? Have they from Jerusalem round about even to Illyricum 
filled the lands with the Gospel? or whatever of barbarian nations hath remained yet to be gone unto, and 
to be filled of the peace of the Church, have they undertaken? We know them into a certain holy society, 
most leisurely gathered together. A marvellous thing did the Apostle, that in very deed amid his so great 
care of all the Churches, both planted and to be planted, to his care and labor appertaining, he did also 
with his hands work: yet on that account, when he was with the Corinthians, and wanted, was 
burdensome to no man of those among whom he was, but altogether that which was lacking to him the 
brethren which came from Macedonia supplied. 


16. For he himself also, with an eye to the like necessities of saints, who, although they obey his precepts, 
“that with silence they work and eat their own bread,” may yet from many causes stand in need of 
somewhat by way of supplement to the like sustenance, therefore, after he had thus said, teaching and 
premonishing, “Now them which are such we command and beseech in our Lord Jesus Christ, that with 
silence they work and eat their own bread;” yet, lest they which had whereof they might supply the needs 
of the servants of God, should hence take occasion to wax lazy, providing against this he hath straightway 
added, “But ye, brethren, become not weak in showing beneficence.” And when he was writing to Titus, 
saying, “Zenas the lawyer and Apollos do thou diligently send forward, that nothing may be wanting to 
them;” that he might show from what quarter nothing ought to be wanting to them, he straightway 
subjoined, “But let ours also learn to maintain good works for necessary use, that they be not unfruitful.” 
In the case of Timothy also, whom he calls his own most true son, because he knew him weak of body, (as 
he shows, in advising him not to drink water, but to use a little wine for his stomach’s sake and his often 
infirmities,) lest then haply, because in bodily work he could not labor, he being unwilling to stand in need 
of daily food at their hands, unto whom he ministered the Gospel, should seek some business in which the 
stress of his mind would become entangled; (for it is one thing to labor in body, with the mind free, as 
does a handicraftsman, if he be not fraudulent and avaricious and greedy of his own private gain; but 
another thing, to occupy the mind itself with cares of collecting money without the body’s labor, as do 
either dealers, or bailiffs, or undertakers, for these with care of the mind conduct their business, not with 
their hands do work, and in that regard occupy their mind itself with solicitude of getting;) lest then 
Timothy should fall upon such like ways, because from weakness of body he could not work with his 
hands, he thus exhorts, admonishes, and comforts him: “Labor,” saith he, “as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ. No man, going a warfare for God, entangleth himself with secular business; that he may please 
Him to whom he hath proved himself. For he that striveth for masteries, is not crowned except he strive 
lawfully.” Hereupon, lest the other should be put to straits, saying, “Dig I cannot, to beg I am ashamed,” 
he adjoined, “The husbandman that laboreth must be first partaker of the fruits:” according to that which 
he had said to the Corinthians, “Who goeth a warfare any time at his own charges? Who planteth a 
vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit thereof? Who feedeth a flock, and partaketh not of the milk of the 
flock?” Thus did he make to be without care a chaste evangelist, not to that end working as an evangelist 
that he might sell the Gospel, but yet not, having strength to supply unto himself with his own hands the 
necessities of this life; for that he should understand whatever being necessary for himself he was taking 
of them whom as provincials he as a soldier was serving, and whom as a vineyard he was culturing, or as 
a flock was feeding, to be not matter of mendicity, but of power. 


17. On account then of these either occupations of the servants of God, or bodily infirmities, which cannot 
be altogether wanting, not only doth the Apostle permit the needs of saints to be supplied by good 
believers, but also most wholesomely exhorteth. For, setting apart that power, which he saith himself had 
not used, which yet that the faithful must serve unto, he enjoins, saying, “Let him that is catechised in the 
word, communicate unto him that doth catechise him, in all good things:” setting apart, then, this power, 
which that the preachers of the word have over them to whom they preach, he often testifieth; speaking, 
moreover, of the saints who had sold all that they had and distributed the same, and were dwelling at 
Jerusalem in an holy communion of life, not saying that any thing was their own, to whom all things were 
in common, and their soul and heart one in the Lord: that these by the Churches of the Gentiles should 
have what they needed bestowed upon them, he chargeth and exhorteth. Thence is also that to the 
Romans: “Now therefore I will go unto Jerusalem, to minister unto the saints. For it hath pleased 
Macedonia and Achaia to make a certain contribution for the poor of the saints which are at Jerusalem. 
For it hath pleased them; and their debtors they are. For if in their spiritual things the Gentiles have 
communicated, they ought also in carnal things to minister unto them.” This is like that which he says to 
the Corinthians: “If we have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing if we reap your carnal 
things?” Also to the Corinthians in the second Epistle: “Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the grace 
of God bestowed on the Churches of Macedonia; how that in a great trial of affliction the abundance of 
their joy and their deep poverty abounded in the riches of their liberality; for to their power, I bear record, 
yea, and beyond their power, they were willing of themselves; with many prayers beseeching of us the 


grace and the fellowship of the ministering to the saints: and not as we hoped, but first they gave their 
own selves to the Lord, and unto us by the will of God, insomuch, that we desired Titus, that as he had 
begun, so he would also finish in you the same grace also. But as ye abound in every thing, in faith, and 
utterance, and knowledge, and in all diligence, and in your love to us, see that ye abound in this grace 
also. I speak not by commandment, but by occasion of the forwardness of others, and to prove the 
exceeding dearness of your love. For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though He was 
rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, that ye through His poverty might be made rich. And herein I 
give advice: for this is expedient for you, who have begun before, not only to do, but also to be willing a 
year ago; now therefore perfect it in the doing; that as there is a readiness to will, so of performance also 
out of that which each hath. For if there be first a ready mind, it is acceptable according to that a man 
hath, not according to that he hath not. Not, namely, that others may have ease, and ye straits; but by an 
equality, that now at this time your abundance may be a supply for their want, that their abundance also 
may become a supply for your want: that there may be equality, as it is written, He that had gathered 
much had nothing over; and he that had gathered little had no lack. But thanks be to God, which put the 
same earnest care for you into the heart of Titus: for indeed he accepted the exhortation; but being more 
forward, of his own accord he went forth unto you. And we have sent with him the brother, whose praise is 
in the Gospel throughout all the Churches; and not that only, but he was also ordained of the Churches as 
a companion of our travail, with this grace which is administered by us to the glory of the Lord, and our 
ready mind: avoiding this, that no man should blame us in this abundance which is administered by us. 
For we provide for honest things, not only in the sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men.” In these 
words appeareth how much the Apostle willed it not only to be the care of the holy congregations to 
minister necessaries to the holy servants of God, giving counsel in this, because this was profitable more 
to the persons themselves who did this, than to them towards whom they did it, (for to those another thing 
was profitable, that is, that they should make of this service of their brethren towards them an holy use, 
and not with an eye to this serve God, nor take these things but to supply necessity, not to feed laziness:) 
but likewise his own care the blessed Apostle saith to be so great in this ministration which was now in 
transmitting through Titus, that a companion of his journey was on this account, he tells us, ordained by 
the Churches, a man of God well reported of, “whose praise,” says he, “is in the Gospel throughout all the 
Churches.” And to this end, he says, was the same ordained to be his companion, that he might avoid 
men’s reprehensions, lest, without witness of saints associated with him in this ministry, he should be 
thought by weak and impious men to receive for himself and turn aside into his own bosom, what he was 
receiving for supplying the necessities of the saints, by him to be brought and distributed to the needy. 


18. And a little after he saith, “For as touching the ministering to the saints, it is superfluous for me to 
write to you. For I know the forwardness of your mind, for which I boast of you to them of Macedonia, that 
Achaia was ready a year ago; and your zeal hath provoked very many. Yet have we sent the brethren, lest 
our boasting of you should be in vain in this behalf; that, as I said, ye may be ready: lest haply if they of 
Macedonia come with me, and find you unprepared, we (that we say not, ye) should be ashamed in this 
substance. Therefore I thought it necessary to exhort the brethren, that they would go before unto you, 
and make up beforehand this your long promised benediction, that the same might be ready, as 
benediction, and not as covetousness. But this I say, He which soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly; 
and he which soweth in benediction shall reap also in benediction. Every man according as he hath 
purposed in his heart, not grudgingly, or of necessity: for God loveth a cheerful giver. And God is able to 
make all grace abound in you; that ye, always having all sufficiency in all things, may abound to every 
good work: as it is written, He hath dispersed abroad; he hath given to the poor: his righteousness 
remaineth for ever. But He that ministereth seed to the sower will both minister bread for your food, and 
multiply your seed sown, and increase the growing fruits of your righteousness; that ye may be enriched 
in every thing to all bountifulness, which causeth through us thanksgiving to God: for the administration 
of this service not only supplieth the want of the saints, but makes them also to abound by thanksgiving 
unto God of many, while by the proof of this ministration they glorify God for the obedience of your 
confession unto the Gospel of Christ, and for your liberal distribution unto them, and unto all men; and in 
the praying for you of them which long after you for the excellent grace of God in you. Thanks be unto 
God for His unspeakable gift.” In what richness of holy gladness must the Apostle have been steeped, 
while he speaks of the mutual supply of the need of Christ’s soldiers and His other subjects, on the one 
part of carnal things to those, on the other of spiritual things to these, to exclaim as he does, and as it 
were in repletion of holy joys to burst out with, “Thanks be to God for His unspeakable gift!” 


19. As therefore the Apostle, nay rather the Spirit of God possessing and filling and actuating his heart, 
ceased not to exhort the faithful who had such substance, that nothing should be lacking to the necessities 
of the servants of God, who wished to hold a more lofty degree of sanctity in the Church, in cutting off all 
ties of secular hope, and dedicating a mind at liberty to their godly service of warfare: likewise ought 
themselves also to obey his precepts, in sympathizing with the weak, and unshackled by love of private 
wealth, to labor with their hands for the common good, and submit to their superiors without a murmur; 
that there may be made up for them out of the oblations of good believers that which, while they labor 
and do some work whereby they may get their living, yet still by reason of bodily infirmities of some, and 
by reason of ecclesiastical occupations or erudition of the doctrine which bringeth salvation, they shall 
account to be lacking. 


20. For what these men are about, who will not do bodily work, to what thing they give up their time, I 


should like to know. “To prayers,” say they, “and psalms, and reading, and the word of God.” A holy life, 
unquestionably, and in sweetness of Christ worthy of praise; but then, if from these we are not to be called 
off, neither must we eat, nor our daily viands themselves be prepared, that they may be put before us and 
taken. Now if to find time for these things the servants of God at certain intervals of times by very 
infirmity are of necessity compelled, why do we not make account of some portions of times to be allotted 
also to the observance of Apostolical precepts? For one single prayer of one who obeyeth is sooner heard 
than ten thousand of a despiser. As for divine songs, however, they can easily, even while working with 
their hands, say them, and like as rowers with a boat-song, so with godly melody cheer up their very toil. 
Or are we ignorant how it is with all workmen, to what vanities, and for the most part even filthinesses, of 
theatrical fables they give their hearts and tongues, while their hands recede not from their work? What 
then hinders a servant of God while working with his hands to meditate in the law of the Lord, and sing 
unto the Name of the Lord Most High? provided, of course, that to learn what he may by memory 
rehearse, he have times set apart. For to this end also those good works of the faithful ought not to be 
lacking, for resource of making up what is necessary, that the hours which are so taken up in storing of 
the mind that those bodily works cannot be carried on, may not oppress with want. But they which say 
that they give up their time to reading, do they not there find that which the Apostle enjoineth? Then what 
perversity is this, to refuse to be ruled by his reading while he wishes to give up his time thereto; and that 
he may spend more time in reading what is good, therefore to refuse to do what is read? For who knows 
not that each doth the more quickly profit when he reads good things, the quicker he is in doing what he 
reads? 


21. Moreover, if discourse must be bestowed upon any, and this so take up the speaker that he have not 
time to work with his hands, are all in the monastery able to hold discourse unto brethren which come 
unto them from another kind of life, whether it be to expound the divine lessons, or concerning any 
questions which may be put, to reason in an wholesome manner? Then since not all have the ability, why 
upon this pretext do all want to have nothing else to do? Although even if all were able, they ought to do it 
by turns; not only that the rest might not be taken up from necessary works, but also because it sufficeth 
that to many hearers there be one speaker. To come now to the Apostle; how could he find time to work 
with his hands, unless for the bestowing of the word of God he had certain set times? And indeed God 
hath not willed this either to be hidden from us. For both of what craft he was a workman, and at what 
times he was taken up with dispensing the Gospel, holy Scripture has not left untold. Namely, when the 
day of his departure caused him to be in haste, being at Troas, even on the first day of the week when the 
brethren were assembled to break bread, such was his earnestness, and so necessary the disputation, that 
his discourse was prolonged even until midnight, as though it had slipped from their minds that on that 
day it was not a fast: but when he was making longer stay in any place and disputing daily, who can doubt 
that he had certain hours set apart for this office? For at Athens, because he had there found most 
studious inquirers of things, it is thus written of him: “He disputed therefore with the Jews in the 
synagogue, and with the Gentile inhabitants in the market every day to those who were there.” Not, 
namely, in the synagogue every day, for there it was his custom to discourse on the sabbath; but “in the 
market,” saith he, “every day;” by reason, doubtless, of the studiousness of the Athenians. For so it 
follows: “Certain however of the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers conferred with him.” And a little after, 
it says: “Now the Athenians and strangers which were there spent their time in nothing else but either to 
tell or to hear some new thing.” Let us suppose him all those days that he was at Athens not to have 
worked: on this account, indeed, was his need supplied from Macedonia, as he says in the second to the 
Corinthians: though in fact he could work both at other hours and of nights, because he was so strong in 
both mind and body. But when he had gone from Athens, let us see what says the Scripture: “He 
disputed,” saith it, “in the synagogue every sabbath;” this at Corinth. In Troas, however, where through 
necessity of his departure being close at hand, his discourse was protracted until midnight, it was the first 
day of the week, which is called the Lord’s Day: whence we understand that he was not with Jews but with 
Christians; when also the narrator himself saith they were gathered together to break bread. And indeed 
this same is the best management, that all things be distributed to their times and be done in order, lest 
becoming ravelled in perplexing entanglements, they throw our human mind into confusion. 


22. There also is said at what work the Apostle wrought. “After these things,” it says, “he departed from 
Athens and came to Corinth; and having found a certain Jew, by name Aquila, of Pontus by birth, lately 
come from Italy, and Priscilla his wife, because that Claudius had ordered all Jews to depart from Rome, 
he came unto them, and because he was of the same craft he abode with them, doing work: for they were 
tent-makers.” This if they shall essay to interpret allegorically, they show what proficients they be in 
ecclesiastical learning, on which they glory that they bestow all their time. And, at the least, touching 
those sayings above recited, “Or I only and Barnabas, have we not power to forbear working?” and, “We 
have not used this power;” and, “When we might be burdensome to you, as Apostles of Christ,” and, 
“Night and day working that we might not burden any of you;” and, “The Lord hath ordained for them 
which preach the Gospel, of the Gospel to live; but I have used none of these things:” and the rest of this 
kind, let them either expound otherwise, or if by most clear shining light of truth they be put to it, let 
them understand and obey; or if to obey they be either unwilling or unable, at least let them own them 
which be willing, to be better, and them which be also able, to be happier men than they. For it is one 
thing to plead infirmity of body, either truly alleged, or falsely pretended: but another so to be deceived 
and so to deceive, that it shall even be thought a proof of righteousness obtaining more mightily in 
servants of God, if laziness have gotten power to reign among a set of ignorant men. He, namely, who 


shows a true infirmity of body, must be humanely dealt withal; he who pretends a false one, and cannot be 
convicted, must be left unto God: yet neither of them fixeth a pernicious rule; because a good servant of 
God both serves his manifestly infirm brother; and, when the other deceives, if he believes him because he 
does not think him a bad man, he does not imitate him that he may be bad; and if he believe him not; he 
thinks him deceitful, and does, nevertheless, not imitate him. But when a man says, “This is true 
righteousness, that by doing no bodily work we imitate the birds of the air, because he who shall do any 
such work, goes against the Gospel:” whoso being infirm in mind hears and believes this, that person, not 
for that he so bestows all his time, but for that he so erreth, must be mourned over. 


23. Hence arises another question; for peradventure one may say, “What then? did the other Apostles, and 
the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas, sin, in that they did not work? Or did they occasion an hindrance to 
the Gospel, because blessed Paul saith that he had not used this power on purpose that he might not 
cause any hindrance to the Gospel of Christ? For if they sinned because they wrought not, then had they 
not received power not to work, but to live instead by the Gospel. But if they had received this power, by 
ordinance of the Lord, that they which preach the Gospel should live by the Gospel; and by His saying, 
“The workman is worthy of his meat;” which power Paul, laying out somewhat more, would not use; then 
truly they sinned not. If they sinned not, they caused no hindrance. For it is not to be thought no sin to 
hinder the Gospel. If this be so, “to us also,” say they, “it is free either to use or not to use this power.” 


24. This question I should briefly solve, if I should say, because I should also justly say, that we must 
believe the Apostle. For he himself knew why in the Churches of the Gentiles it was not meet that a venal 
Gospel were carried about; not finding fault with his fellow-apostles, but distinguishing his own ministry; 
because they, without doubt by admonition of the Holy Ghost, had so distributed among them the 
provinces of evangelizing, that Paul and Barnabas should go unto the Gentiles, and they unto the 
Circumcision. But that he gave this precept to them who had not the like power, those many things 
already said do make manifest. But these brethren of ours rashly arrogate unto themselves, so far as I can 
judge, that they have this kind of power. For if they be evangelists, I confess, they have it: if ministers of 
the altar, dispensers of sacraments, of course it is no arrogating to themselves, but a plain vindicating of a 
right. 


25. If at the least they once had in this world wherewithal they might easily without handiwork sustain 
this life, which property, when they were converted unto God, they disparted to the needy, then must we 
both believe their infirmity, and bear with it. For usually such persons, having been, not better brought up, 
as many think, but what is the truth, more languidly brought up, are not able to bear the labor of bodily 
works. Such peradventure were many in Jerusalem. For it is also written, that they sold their houses and 
lands, and laid the prices of them at the Apostles’ feet, that distribution might be made to every one as he 
had need. Because they were found, being near, and were useful to the Gentiles, who, being afar off, were 
thence called from the worship of idols, as it is said, “Out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem,” therefore hath the Apostle called the Christians of the Gentiles their debtors: 
“their debtors,” saith he, “they are:” and hath added the reason why, “For if in their spiritual things the 
Gentiles have communicated, they ought also in carnal things to minister unto them.” But now there come 
into this profession of the service of God, both persons from the condition of slaves, or also freed-men, or 
persons on this account freed by their masters or about to be freed, likewise from the life of peasants, and 
from the exercise and plebeian labor of handicraftsmen, persons whose bringing up doubtless has been all 
the better for them, the harder it has been: whom not to admit, is a heavy sin. For many of that sort have 
turned out truly great men and meet to be imitated. For on this account also “hath God chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are mighty, and the foolish things of the world hath He 
chosen to confound them who are wise; and ignoble things of the world, and things which are not, as 
though they were, that the things that are may be brought to nought: that no flesh may glory before God.” 
This pious and holy thought, accordingly, causeth that even such be admitted as bring no proof of a 
change of life for the better. For it doth not appear whether they come of purpose for the service of God, 
or whether running away empty from a poor and laborious life they want to be fed and clothed; yea, 
moreover, to be honored by them of whom they were wont to be despised and trampled on. Such persons 
therefore because they cannot excuse themselves from working by pleading infirmity of body, seeing they 
are convicted by the custom of their past life, do therefore shelter themselves under the screen of an ill 
scholarship, that from the Gospel badly understood they should essay to pervert precepts apostolical: 
truly “fowls of the air,” but in lifting themselves on high through pride; and “grass of the field,” but in 
being carnally minded. 


26. That, namely, befalleth them which in undisciplined younger widows, the same Apostle saith must be 
avoided: “And withal they learn to be idle; and not only idle, but also busy bodies and full of words, 
speaking what they ought not.” This very thing said he concerning evil women, which we also in evil men 
do mourn and bewail, who against him, the very man in whose Epistles we read these things, do, being 
idle and full of words, speak what they ought not. And if there be any among them who did with that 
purpose come to the holy warfare, that they may please Him to whom they have proved themselves, these, 
when they be so vigorous in strength of body, and soundness of health, that they are able not only to be 
taught, but also, agreeably unto the Apostle, to work, do, by receiving of these men’s idle and corrupt 
discourses, which they are unable, by reason of their unskilled rawness, to judge of, become changed by 
pestiferous contagion into the same noisomeness: not only not imitating the obedience of saints which 


quietly work, and of other monasteries which in most wholesome discipline do live after the apostolic rule; 
but also insulting better men than themselves, preaching up laziness as the keeper of the Gospel, 
accusing mercy as the prevaricator therefrom. For a much more merciful work is it to the souls of the 
weak, to consult for the fair fame of the servants of God, than it is to the bodies of men, to break bread to 
the hungry. Wherefore I would to God that these, which want to let their hands lie idle, would altogether 
let their tongues lie idle too. For they would not make so many willing to imitate them, if the examples 
they set were not merely lazy ones, but mute withal. 


27. As it is, however, they, against the Apostle of Christ, recite a Gospel of Christ. For so marvellous are 
the works of the sluggards, hindered that they want to have that very thing by Gospel, which the Apostle 
enjoined and did on purpose that the Gospel itself should not be hindered. And yet, if from the very words 
of the Gospel we should compel them to live agreeably with their way of understanding it, they will be the 
first to endeavor to persuade us how they are not to be understood so as they do understand them. For 
certainly, they say that they therefore ought not to work, for that the birds of the air neither sow nor reap, 
of which the Lord hath given us a similitude that we should take no thought about such necessaries. Then 
why do they not attend to that which follows? For it is not only said, that “they sow not, neither reap;” but 
there is added, “nor gather in apothecas.” Now “apothecae” may be called either “barns,” or word for 
word, “repositories.” Then why do these persons want to have idle hands and full repositories? Why do 
they lay by and keep what they receive of the labors of others, that thereof may be every day somewhat 
forthcoming? Why, in short, do they grind and cook? For the birds do not this. Or, if they find some whom 
they may persuade to this work also, namely, to bring unto them day by day viands ready made; at least 
their water they either fetch them from springs, or from cisterns and wells draw and set it by: this the 
fowls do not. But if so please them, let it be the study of good believers and most devoted subjects of the 
Eternal King, to carry their service to His most valiant soldiers even to that length, that they shall not be 
forced even to fill a vessel of water for themselves, if now-a-days people have surpassed even them which 
at that time were at Jerusalem, in a new grade of righteousness, stepping out beyond them. To them, 
namely, by reason of famine being imminent, and foretold by the Prophets which were at that time, good 
believers sent out of Greece supplies of corn; of which I suppose they made them bread, or at least 
procured to be made; which thing the birds do not. But if now-a-days these persons, as I began to say, 
have surpassed these in some grade of righteousness, and do altogether in things pertaining to the 
maintenance of this life, as do the birds; let them show us men doing such service unto birds as they wish 
to be done unto them, except indeed birds caught and caged because they are not trusted, lest if they fly 
they come not back: and yet these would rather enjoy liberty and receive from the fields what is enough, 
than take their food by men laid before them and made ready. 


28. Here then shall these persons in their turn be in another more sublime degree of righteousness 
outdone, by them who shall so order themselves, that every day they shall betake them into the fields as 
unto pasture, and at what time they shall find it, pick up their meal, and having allayed their hunger, 
return. But plainly, on account of the keepers of the fields, how good were it, if the Lord should deign to 
bestow wings also, that the servants of God being found in other men’s fields should not be taken up as 
thieves, but as starlings be scared off. As things are, however, such an one will do all he can to be like a 
bird, which the fowler shall not be able to catch. But, lo, let all men allow this to the servants of God, that 
when they will they should go forth into their fields, and thence depart fearless and refreshed: as it was 
ordered to the people Israel by the law, that none should lay hands on a thief in his fields, unless he 
wanted to carry any thing away with him from thence; for if he laid hands on nothing but what he had 
eaten, they would let him go away free and unpunished. Whence also when the disciples of the Lord 
plucked the ears of corn, the Jews calumniated them on the score of the sabbath rather than of theft. But 
how is one to manage about those times of year, at which food that can be taken on the spot is not found 
in the fields? Whoso shall attempt to take home with him any thing which by cooking he may prepare for 
himself, he shall, according to these persons’ understanding of it, be accosted from the Gospel with, “Put 
it down; for this the birds do not.” 


29. But let us grant this also, that the whole year round there may in the fields be found either of tree or 
of herbs or of any manner of roots, that which may be taken as food uncooked; or, at any rate, let so great 
exercise of body be used, that the things which require cooking, may be taken even raw without hurt, and 
people may even in winter weather, no matter how rough, go forth to their fodder; and so it shall be the 
case that nothing be taken away to be prepared, nothing laid up for the morrow. Yet will not those men be 
able to keep these rules, who for many days separating themselves from sight of men, and allowing none 
access to them, do shut themselves up, living in great earnestness of prayers. For these do use to shut up 
with themselves store of aliments, such indeed as are most easily and cheaply had, yet still a store which 
may suffice for those days during which they purpose that no man shall see them; which thing the birds 
do not. Now touching these men’s exercising of themselves in so marvellous continency, seeing that they 
have leisure for the doing of these things, and not in proud elation but in merciful sanctity do propose 
themselves for men’s imitation, I not only do not blame it, but know not how to praise it as much as it 
deserves. And yet what are we to say of such men, according to these persons’ understanding of the 
evangelical words? Or haply the holier they be, the more unlike are they to the fowls? because unless they 
lay by for themselves food for many days, to shut themselves up as they do they will not have strength? 
Howbeit, to them as well as us is it said, “Take therefore no thought for the morrow.” 


30. Wherefore, that I may briefly embrace the whole matter, let these persons, who from perverse 
understanding of the Gospel labor to pervert apostolical precepts, either take no thought for the morrow, 
even as the birds of the air; or let them obey the Apostle, as dear children: yea rather, let them do both, 
because both accord. For things contrary to his Lord, Paul the servant of Jesus Christ would never advise. 
This then we say openly to these persons; If the birds of the air ye in such wise understand in the Gospel, 
that ye will not by working with your hands procure food and clothing; then neither must ye put any thing 
by for the morrow, like as the birds of the air do put nothing by. But if to put somewhat by for the morrow, 
is possibly not against the Gospel where it is said, “Behold the birds of the air, for they neither sow nor 
reap nor gather into stores;” then is it possibly not against the Gospel nor against similitude of the birds 
of the air, to maintain this life of the flesh by labor of corporal working. 


31. For if they be urged from the Gospel that they should put nothing by for the morrow, they most rightly 
answer, “Why then had the Lord Himself a bag in which to put by the money which was collected? Why so 
long time beforehand, on occasion of impending famine, were supplies of corn sent to the holy fathers? 
Why did Apostles in such wise provide things necessary for the indigence of saints lest there should be 
lack thereafter, that most blessed Paul should thus write to the Corinthians in his Epistle: “Now 
concerning the collection for the saints, as I have given order to the Churches of Galatia, even so do ye. 
Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him, that 
the gatherings be not then first made when I come. And when I come, whomsoever ye shall approve by 
your letters, them will I send to bring your liberality unto Jerusalem. And if it be meet that I go also, they 
shall go with me?” These and much else they most copiously and most truly bring forward. To whom we 
answer: Ye see then, albeit the Lord said, “Take no thought for the morrow,” yet ye are not by these words 
constrained to reserve nothing for the morrow: then why do ye say that by the same words ye are 
constrained to do nothing? Why are the birds of the air not a pattern unto you for reserving nothing, and 
ye will have them to be a pattern for working nothing? 


32. Some man will say: “What then does it profit a servant of God, that, having left the former doings 
which he had in the world he is converted unto the spiritual life and warfare, if it still behove him to do 
business as of a common workman?” As if truly it could be easily unfolded in words, how greatly profiteth 
what the Lord, in answer to that rich man who was seeking counsel of laying hold on eternal life, told him 
to do if he would fain be perfect: sell that he had, distribute all to the indigence of the poor, and follow 
Him? Or who with so unimpeded course hath followed the Lord, as he who saith, “Not in vain have I run, 
nor in vain labored?” who yet both enjoined these works, and did them. This unto us, being by so great 
authority taught and informed, ought to suffice for a pattern of relinquishing our old resources, and of 
working with our hands. But we too, aided by the Lord Himself, are able perchance in some sort to 
apprehend what it doth still profit the servants of God to have left their former businesses, while they do 
yet thus work. For if a person from being rich is converted to this mode of life, and is hindered by no 
infirmity of body, are we so without taste of the savor of Christ, as not to understand what an healing it is 
to the swelling of the old pride, when, having pared off the superfluities by which erewhile the mind was 
deadly inflamed, he refuses not, for the procuring of that little which is still naturally necessary for this 
present life, even a common workman’s lowly toil? If however he be from a poor estate converted unto 
this manner of life, let him not account himself to be doing that which he was doing aforetime, if foregoing 
the love of even increasing his ever so small matter of private substance, and now no more seeking his 
own but the things which be Jesu Christ’s, he hath translated himself into the charity of a life in common, 
to live in fellowship of them who have one soul and one heart to Godward, so that no man saith that any 
thing is his own, but they have all things common. For if in this earthly commonwealth its chief men in the 
old times did, as their own men of letters are wont in their most glowing phrase to tell of them, to that 
degree prefer the common weal of the whole people of their city and country to their own private affairs, 
that one of them, for subduing of Africa honored with a triumph, would have had nothing to give to his 
daughter on her marriage, unless by decree of the senate she had been dowered from the public treasury: 
of what mind ought he to be towards his commonwealth, who is a citizen of that eternal City, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, but that even what with labor of his own hands he earns, he should have in common with his 
brother, and if the same lack any thing, supply it from the common store; saying with him whose precept 
and example he hath followed, “As having nothing, and possessing all things?” 


33. Wherefore even they which having relinquished or distributed their former, whether ample or in any 
sort opulent, means, have chosen with pious and wholesome humility to be numbered among the poor of 
Christ; if they be so strong in body and free from ecclesiastical occupations, (albeit, bringing as they do so 
great a proof of their purpose, and conferring from their former havings, either very much, or not a little, 
upon the indigence of the same society, the common fund itself and brotherly charity owes them in return 
a sustenance of their life,) yet if they too work with their hands, that they may take away all excuse from 
lazy brethren who come from a more humble condition in life, and therefore one more used to toil; therein 
they act far more mercifully than when they divided all their goods to the needy. If indeed they be 
unwilling to do this, who can venture to compel them? Yet then there ought to be found for them works in 
the monastery, which if more free from bodily exercise, require to be looked unto with vigilant 
administration, that not even they may eat their bread for nought, because it is now become the common 
property. Nor is it to be regarded in what monasteries, or in what place, any man may have bestowed his 
former having upon his indigent brethren. For all Christians make one commonwealth. And for that cause 
whoso shall have, no matter in what place, expended upon Christians the things they needed, in what 


place soever he also receiveth what himself hath need of, from Christ’s goods he doth receive it. Because 
in what place soever himself has given to such, who but Christ received it? But, as for them who before 
they entered this holy society got their living by labor of the body, of which sort are the more part of them 
which come into monasteries, because of mankind also the more part are such; if they will not work, 
neither let them eat. For not to that end are the rich, in this Christian warfare, brought low unto piety, 
that the poor may be lifted up unto pride. As indeed it is by no means seemly that in that mode of life 
where senators become men of toil, there common workmen should become men of leisure; and 
whereunto there come, relinquishing their dainties, men who had been masters of houses and lands, there 
common peasants should be dainty. 


34. But then the Lord saith, “Be not solicitous for your life what ye shall eat, nor for the body, what ye 
shall put on.” Rightly: because He had said above, “Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” For he who 
preaches the Gospel with an eye to this, that he may have whereof he may eat and whereof be clothed, 
accounts that he at the same time both serves God, because he preaches the Gospel; and mammon, 
because he preaches with an eye to these necessaries: which thing the Lord saith to be impossible. And 
hereby he who doth for the sake of these things preach the Gospel is convicted that he serves not God but 
mammon; however God may use him, he knows not how, to other men’s advancement. For to this sentence 
doth He subjoin, saying “Therefore I say unto you, Be not solicitous for your life what ye shall eat, nor for 
your body what ye shall put on:” not that they should not procure these things, as much as is enough for 
necessity, by what means they honestly may; but that they should not look to these things, and for the 
sake of these do whatever in preaching of the Gospel they are bidden to do. The intention, namely, for 
which a thing is done, He calls the eye: of which a little above He was speaking with purpose to come 
down to this, and saying, “The light of thy body is thine eye: if thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light; but if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness;” that is, such will be thy 
deeds as shall be thine intention for which thou doest them. For indeed that He might come to this, He 
had before given precept concerning alms, saying, “Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth where 
rust and moth doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal. But lay up for yourselves treasure 
in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal. 
For where thy treasure shall be, there will thy heart be also.” Thereupon He subjoined, “The light of thy 
body is thine eye:” that they, to wit, which do alms, do them not with that intention that they should either 
wish to please men, or seek to have repayment on earth of the alms they do. Whence the Apostle, giving 
charge to Timothy for warning of rich men, “Let them,” says he “readily give, communicate, treasure up 
for themselves a good foundation for the time to come, that they may lay hold on the true life.” Since then 
the Lord hath to the future life directed the eye of them which do alms, and to an heavenly reward, in 
order that the deeds themselves may be full of light when the eye shall be simple, (for of that last 
retribution is meant that which He says in another place, “He that receiveth you receiveth Me, and he 
that receiveth Me receiveth Him that sent Me. He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall 
receive a prophet’s reward; and he that receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man shall 
receive a righteous man’s reward. And whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of 
cold water only in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, his reward shall not be lost,” ) lest haply 
after he had reproved the eye of them which bestow things needful upon the indigent both prophets and 
just men and disciples of the Lord, the eye of the persons to whom these things were done should become 
depraved, so that for the sake of receiving these things they should wish to serve Christ as His soldiers: 
“No man,” saith He, “can serve two masters.” And a little after: “Ye cannot,” saith He, “serve God and 
mammon.” And straightway He hath added, “Therefore I say unto you, be not solicitous for your life what 
ye shall eat, nor for the body what ye shall put on.” 


35. And that which follows concerning birds of the air and lilies of the field, He saith to this end, that no 
man may think that God careth not for the needs of His servants; when His most wise Providence 
reacheth unto these in creating and governing those. For it must not be deemed that it is not He that 
feeds and clothes them also which work with their hands. But lest they turn aside the Christian service of 
warfare unto their purpose of getting these things, the Lord in this premonisheth His servants that in this 
ministry which is due to His Sacrament, we should take thought, not for these, but for His kingdom and 
righteousness: and all these things shall be added unto us, whether working by our hands, or whether by 
infirmity of body hindered from working, or whether bound by such occupation of our very warfare that 
we are able to do nothing else. For neither does it follow that because the Lord hath said, “Call upon Me 
in the day of tribulation and I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me,” therefore the Apostle ought not 
to have fled, and to be let down by the wall in a basket that he might escape the hands of a pursuer, but 
should rather have waited to be taken, that, like the three children from the midst of the fires, the Lord 
might deliver him. Or for this reason ought not the Lord either to have said this, “If they shall persecute 
you in one city, flee ye to another,” namely, because He hath said, “If ye shall ask of the Father any thing 
in My name, He will give it you.” As then whoever to Christ’s disciples when fleeing from persecution 
should cast up this sort of question, why they did not rather stand, and by calling upon God obtain 
through His marvellous works in such wise deliverance, as Daniel from the lions, as Peter from his chains, 
they would answer that they ought not to tempt God, but He would then and then only do the like for 
them, if it should please Him, when they had nothing that they could do; but when He put flight in their 
power, although they were thereby delivered, yet were they not delivered but by Him: so likewise to 
servants of God having time and strength after the example and precept of the Apostle to get their living 
by their own hands, if any from the Gospel shall raise a question concerning the birds of the air, which 


sow not nor reap nor gather into stores, and concerning lilies of the field that they toil not neither do they 
spin; they will easily answer, “If we also, by reason of any either infirmity or occupation cannot work, He 
will so feed and clothe us, as He doth the birds and the lilies, which do no work of this kind: but when we 
are able, we ought not to tempt our God; because this very ability of ours, we have it by His gift, and in 
living by it, we live by His bounty Who hath bounteously bestowed upon us that we should have this 
ability. And therefore concerning these necessary things we are not solicitous; because when we are able 
to do these things, He by Whom mankind are fed and clothed doth feed and clothe us: but when we are 
not able to do these things, He feeds and clothes us by Whom the birds are fed and the lilies clothed, 
because we are more worth than they. Wherefore in this our warfare, neither for the morrow take we 
thought: because not for the sake of these temporal things, whereunto pertaineth To-morrow, but for the 
sake of those eternal things, where it is evermore To-day, have we proved ourselves unto Him, that, 
entangled in no secular business, we may please Him. 


36. Since these things are so, suffer me awhile, holy brother, (for the Lord giveth me through thee great 
boldness,) to address these same our sons and brethren whom I know with what love thou together with 
us dost travail in birth withal, until the Apostolic discipline be formed in them. O servants of God, soldiers 
of Christ, is it thus ye dissemble the plottings of our most crafty foe, who fearing your good fame, that so 
goodly odor of Christ, lest good souls should say, “We will run after the odor of thine ointments,” and so 
should escape his snares, and in every way desiring to obscure it with his own stenches, hath dispersed on 
every side so many hypocrites under the garb of monks, strolling about the provinces, no where sent, no 
where fixed, no where standing, no where sitting. Some hawking about limbs of martyrs, if indeed of 
martyrs; others magnifying their fringes and phylacteries; others with a lying story, how they have heard 
say that their parents or kinsmen are alive in this or that country, and therefore be they on their way to 
them: and all asking, all exacting, either the costs of their lucrative want, or the price of their pretended 
sanctity. And in the meanwhile wheresoever they be found out in their evil deeds, or in whatever way they 
become notorious, under the general name of monks, your purpose is blasphemed, a purpose so good, so 
holy, that in Christ’s name we desire it, as through other lands so through all Africa, to grow and flourish. 
Then are ye not inflamed with godly jealousy? Does not your heart wax hot within you, and in your 
meditation a fire kindle, that these men’s evil works ye should pursue with good works, that ye should cut 
off from them occasion of a foul trafficking, by which your estimation is hurt, and a stumbling-block put 
before the weak? Have mercy then and have compassion, and show to mankind that ye are not seeking in 
ease a ready subsistence, but through the strait and narrow way of this purpose, are seeking the kingdom 
of God. Ye have the same cause which the Apostle had, to cut off occasion from them which seek occasion, 
that they who by their stinks are suffocated, by your good odor may be refreshed. 


37. We are not binding heavy burdens and laying them upon your shoulders, while we with a finger will 
not touch them. Seek out, and acknowledge the labor of our occupations, and in some of us the infirmities 
of our bodies also, and in the Churches which we serve, that custom now grown up, that they do not suffer 
us to have time ourselves for those works to which we exhort you. For though we might say, “Who goeth a 
warfare any time at his own charges? Who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit thereof? Who 
feedeth a flock, and partaketh not of the milk of the flock?” yet I call our Lord Jesus, in Whose name I 
fearlessly say these things, for a witness upon my soul, that so far as it concerns mine own convenience, I 
would much rather every day at certain hours, as much as is appointed by rule in well-governed 
monasteries, do some work with my hands, and have the remaining hours free for reading and praying, or 
some work pertaining to Divine Letters, than have to hear these most annoying perplexities of other men’s 
causes about secular matters, which we must either by adjudication bring to an end, or by intervention 
cut short. Which troubles the same Apostle hath fastened us withal, (not by his own sentence, but by His 
who spake through him,) while yet we do not read that he had to put up with them himself: indeed his was 
not the sort of work to admit of it, while running to and fro in his Apostleship. Nor hath he said, “If then 
ye have secular law-suits, bring them before us;” or, “Appoint us to judge them;” but, “Them which are 
contemptible in the Church, these,” saith he, “put ye in place. To your abashment I say it: is it so that 
there is not among you any wise man who can judge between his brother, but brother goeth to law with 
brother, and that before infidels?” So then wise believers and saints, having their stated abode in the 
different places, not those who were running hither and hither on the business of the Gospel, were the 
persons whom he willed to be charged with examination of such affairs. Whence it is no where written of 
him that he on any occasion gave up his time to such matters; from which we are not able to excuse 
ourselves, even though we be contemptible; because he willed even such to be put in place, in case there 
were lack of wise men, rather than have the affairs of Christians to be brought into the public courts. 
Which labor, however, we not without consolation of the Lord take upon us, for hope of eternal life, that 
we may bring forth fruit with patience. For we are servants unto His Church, and most of all to the weaker 
members, whatsoever members we in the same body may chance to be. I pass by other innumerable 
ecclesiastical cares, which perchance no man credits but he who hath experienced the same. Therefore 
we do not bind heavy burdens and place them on your shoulders, while we ourselves touch them not so 
much as with a finger; since indeed if with safety to our office we might, (He seeth it, Who tries our 
hearts!) we would rather do these things which we exhort you to do, than the things which we ourselves 
are forced to do. True it is, to all both us and you, while according to our degree and office we labor, both 
the way is strait in labor and toil; and yet, while we rejoice in hope, His yoke is easy and His burden light, 
Who hath called us unto rest, Who passed forth before us from the vale of tears, where not Himself either 
was without pressure of griefs. If ye be our brethren, if our sons, if we be your fellow-servants, or rather 


in Christ your servants, hear what we admonish, acknowledge what we enjoin, take what we dispense. But 
if we be Pharisees, binding heavy burdens and laying them on your shoulders; yet do ye the things we say, 
even though ye disapprove the things we do. But to us it is a very small thing that we be judged by you, or 
of any human assize. Of how near and dear charity is our care on your behalf, let Him look into it Who 
hath given what we may offer to be looked into by His eyes. In fine: think what ye will of us: Paul the 
Apostle enjoins and beseeches you in the Lord, that with silence, that is, quietly and obediently ordered, 
ye do work and eat your own bread. Of him, as I suppose, ye believe no evil, and He who by him doth 
speak, on Him have ye believed. 


38. These things, my brother Aurelius, most dear unto me, and in the bowels of Christ to be venerated, so 
far as He hath bestowed on me the ability Who through thee commanded me to do it, touching work of 
Monks, I have not delayed to write; making this my chief care, lest good brethren obeying apostolic 
precepts, should by lazy and disobedient be called even prevaricators from the Gospel: that they which 
work not, may at the least account them which do work to be better than themselves without doubt. But 
who can bear that contumacious persons resisting most wholesome admonitions of the Apostle, should, 
not as weaker brethren be borne withal, but even be preached up as holier men; insomuch that 
monasteries founded on sounder doctrine should be by this double enticement corrupted, the dissolute 
license of vacation from labor, and the false name of sanctity? Let it be known then to the rest, our 
brethren and sons, who are accustomed to favor such men, and through ignorance to defend this kind of 
presumption, that they need themselves most chiefly to be corrected, in order that those may be 
corrected, nor that they become “weary in well-doing.” Truly, in that they do promptly and with alacrity 
minister unto the servants of God the things they need, not only we blame them not, but we most cordially 
embrace them: only let them not with perverse mercy more hurt these men’s future life, than to their 
present life they render aid. 


39. For there is less sin, if people do not praise the sinner in the desires of his soul, and speak good of him 
who practiseth iniquities. Now what is more an iniquity than to wish to be obeyed by inferiors, and to 
refuse to obey superiors? The Apostle, I mean, not us: insomuch that they even let their hair grow long: a 
matter, of which he would have no disputing at all, saying, “If any chooseth to be contentious, we have no 
such custom, neither the Church of God. Now this I command;” which gives us to understand that it is not 
cleverness of reasoning that we are to look for, but authority of one giving command to attend unto. For 
whereunto, I pray thee, pertaineth this also, that people so openly against the Apostle’s precepts wear 
long hair? Is it that there must be in such sort vacation, that not even the barbers are to work? Or, 
because they say that they imitate the Gospel birds, do they fear to be, as it were, plucked, lest they be 
not able to fly? I shrink from saying more against this fault, out of respect for certain long-haired 
brethren, in whom, except this, we find much, and well-nigh every thing, to venerate. But the more we 
love them in Christ, the more solicitously do we admonish them. Nor are we afraid indeed, lest their 
humility reject our admonition; seeing that we also desire to be admonished by such as they, wherever we 
chance to stumble or to go aside. This then we admonish so holy men, not to be moved by foolish 
quibblings of vain persons, and imitate in this perversity them whom in all else they are far from 
resembling. For those persons, hawking about a venal hypocrisy, fear lest shorn sanctity be held cheaper 
than long-haired; because forsooth he who sees them shall call to mind those ancients whom we read of, 
Samuel and the rest who did not cut off their hair. And they do not consider what is the difference 
between that prophetic veil, and this unveiling which is in the Gospel, of which the Apostle saith, “When 
thou shall go over unto Christ, the veil shall be taken away.” That, namely, which was signified in the veil 
interposed between the face of Moses and the beholding of the people Israel, that same was also signified 
in those times by the long hair of the Saints. For the same Apostle saith, that long hair is also instead of a 
veil: by whose authority these men are hard pressed. Seeing he saith openly, “If a man wear long hair, it is 
a disgrace to him.” “The very disgrace,” say they, “we take upon us, for desert of our sins:” holding out a 
screen of simulated humility, to the end that under cover of it they may carry on their trade of self- 
importance. Just as if the Apostle were teaching pride when he says, “Every man praying or prophesying 
with veiled head shameth his head;” and, “A man ought not to veil his head, forsomuch as he is the image 
and glory of God.” Consequently he who says, “Ought not,” knows not perchance how to teach humility! 
However, if this same disgrace in time of the Gospel, which was a thing of a holy meaning in time of 
Prophecy, be by these people courted as matter of humility, then let them be shorn, and veil their head 
with haircloth. Only then there will be none of that attracting of people’s eyes in which they trade, 
because Samson was veiled not with haircloth, but with his long hair. 


40. And then that further device of theirs, (if words can express it), how painfully ridiculous is it, which 
they have invented for defense of their long locks! “A man,” say they, “the Apostle hath forbidden to have 
long hair: but then they who have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of God are no longer men.” 
O dotage unparalleled! Well may the person who says this arm himself against Holy Scripture’s most 
manifest proclamations, with counsel of outrageous impiety, and persevere in a tortuous path, and essay 
to bring in a pestiferous doctrine that not “Blessed is the man who hath not walked in the counsel of the 
ungodly, and in the way of sinners hath not stood, and in the chair of noisome wickedness hath not sat.” 
For if he would meditate in God’s law day and night, there he should find the Apostle Paul himself, who 
assuredly professing highest chastity saith, “I would that all men were even as I:” and yet shows himself a 
man, not only in so being, but also in so speaking. For he saith, “When I was a child, I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought as a child; when I became a man, I put away childish things.” But why 


should I mention the Apostle, when concerning our Lord and Saviour Himself they know not what they 
think who say these things. For of Whom but Him is it said, “Until we come all to unity of faith and to 
knowledge of the Son of God, to the Perfect Man, to the measure of the age of the fullness of Christ; that 
we be no longer babes, tossed and carried about with every wind of doctrine, in sleight of men, in cunning 
craftiness for machination of error.” With which sleight these persons deceive ignorant people, with which 
cunning craftiness and machinations of the enemy both they themselves are whirled round, and in their 
whirling essay to make the minds of the weak which cohere unto them so (in a manner) to spin round with 
them, that they also may not know where they are. For they have heard or read that which is written, 
“Whosoever of you have been baptized in Christ, have put on Christ: where is no Jew nor Greek; no bond 
nor free; no male nor female.” And they do not understand that it is in reference to concupiscence of 
carnal sex that this is said, because in the inner man, wherein we are renewed in newness of our mind, no 
sex of this kind exists. Then let them not deny themselves to be men, just because in respect of their 
masculine sex they work not. For wedded Christians also who do this work, are of course not Christians 
on the score of that which they have in common with the rest who are not Christians and with the very 
cattle. For that is one thing that is either to infirmity conceded or to mortal propagation paid as a debt, 
but another that which for the laying hold of incorrupt and eternal life is by faithful profession signified. 
That then which concerning not veiling of the head is enjoined to men, in the body indeed it is set forth in 
a figure, but that it is enacted in the mind, wherein is the image and glory of God, the words themselves 
do indicate: “A man indeed,” it saith, “ought not to veil his head, forsomuch as he is the image and glory of 
God.” For where this image is, he doth himself declare, where he saith, “Lie not one to another; but 
stripping off the old man with his deeds, put ye on the new, which is renewed to the acknowledging of 
God, according to the image of Him who created him.” Who can doubt that this renewing takes place in 
the mind? But and if any doubt, let him hear a more open sentence. For, giving the same admonition, he 
thus saith in another place: “As is the truth in Jesus, that ye put off concerning the former conversation 
the old man, him which is corrupt according to the lust of deception; but be ye renewed in the spirit of 
your mind, and put on the new man, him which after God is created.” What then? Have women not this 
renewal of mind in which is the image of God? Who would say this? But in the sex of their body they do 
not signify this; therefore they are bidden to be veiled. The part, namely, which they signify in the very 
fact of their being women, is that which may be called the concupiscential part, over which the mind 
bears rule, itself also subjected to its God, when life is most rightly and orderly conducted. What, 
therefore, in a single individual human being is the mind and the concupiscence, (that ruling, this ruled; 
that lord, this subject,) the same in two human beings, man and woman, is in regard of the sex of the body 
exhibited in a figure. Of which sacred import the Apostle speaks when he says, that the man ought not to 
be veiled, the women ought. For the mind doth the more gloriously advance to higher things, the more 
diligently the concupiscence is curbed from lower things; until the whole man together with even this now 
mortal and frail body in the last resurrection be clothed with incorruption and immortality, and death be 
swallowed up in victory. 


41. Wherefore, they which will not do right things, let them give over at least to teach wrong things. 
Howbeit they be others whom in this speech we reprove: but as for those who by this one fault, of letting 
their hair contrary to apostolic precept grow long, offend and trouble the Church, because when some 
being unwilling to think of them any thing amiss are forced to twist the manifest words of the Apostle into 
a wrong meaning, others choose to defend the sound understanding of the Scriptures rather than fawn 
upon any men, there arise between the weaker and the stronger brethren most bitter and perilous 
contentions: which things perchance if they knew, these would correct without hesitation this also, in 
whom we admire and love all else. Those then we not reprove, but ask and solemnly beseech by the 
Godhead and the Manhood of Christ and by the charity of the Holy Ghost, that they no more put this 
stumbling-block before the weak for whom Christ died, and aggravate the grief and torment of our heart 
when we bethink us how much more readily evil men can imitate this evil thing for deceiving of mankind, 
when they see this in them whom on the score of other so great good we with deserved offices of 
Christian love do honor. If however, after this admonition, or rather this solemn entreaty of ours, they 
shall think fit to persevere in the same, we shall do nothing else but only grieve and mourn. This let them 
know; it is enough. If they be servants of God, they have pity. If they have not pity, I will not say any thing 
worse. All these things, therefore, in the which peradventure I have been more loquacious than the 
occupations both of thee and of me could wish, if thou approve the same, make thou to be known to our 
brethren and sons, on whose behalf thou hast deigned to put this burden upon me: but if aught seem to 
thee meet to be withdrawn or amended, by reply of your Blessedness I shall know the same. 


On Patience 


DE PATIENTIA. 


TRANSLATED BY REV. H. BROWNE, M.A. OF CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE; LATE PRINCIPAL OF THE 
DIOCESAN COLLEGE, CHICHESTER. 


Erasmus infers from the style and language of this piece, that it is not S. Augustin’s, putting it in the same 
category with the treatises On Continence, On substance of Charity, On Faith of things invisible. The 
Benedictine editors acknowledge that it has peculiarities of style which are calculated to move suspicion; 
(especially the studied assonances and rhyming endings, e.g. “cautior fuit iste in doloribus quam ille in 
nemoribus ... consensit ille oblectamentis, non cessit ille tormentis,” chap. 12.); yet they feel themselves 
bound to retain it among the genuine works by Augustin’s own testimony, who mentions both this piece 
and that On Continence in his Epistle to Darius, 231. chap. 7. [Vol. I. 584.] That it is not named in the 
Retractations is accounted for by the circumstance that it appears to have been delivered as a sermon, 
see chap. 1. and 3, and Augustin did not live to fulfill his intention of composing a further book of 
retractations on review of his popular discourses and letters. Ep. 224. chap. 2. In point of matter and 
doctrine this treatise has nothing contrary to or not in harmony with S. Augustin’s known doctrine and 
sentiments. 


1. That virtue of the mind which is called Patience, is so great a gift of God, that even in Him who 
bestoweth the same upon us, that, whereby He waiteth for evil men that they may amend, is set forth by 
the name of Patience, [or long-suffering.] So, although in God there can be no suffering, and “patience” 
hath its name a patiendo, from suffering, yet a patient God we not only faithfully believe, but also 
wholesomely confess. But the patience of God, of what kind and how great it is, His, Whom we say to be 
impassible, yet not impatient, nay even most patient, in words to unfold this who can be able? Ineffable is 
therefore that patience, as is His jealousy, as His wrath, and whatever there is like to these. For if we 
conceive of these as they be in us, in Him are there none. We, namely, can feel none of these without 
molestation: but be it far from us to surmise that the impassible nature of God is liable to any molestation. 
But like as He is jealous without any darkening of spirit, wroth without any perturbation, pitiful without 
any pain, repenteth Him without any wrongness in Him to be set right; so is He patient without aught of 
passion. Now therefore as concerning human patience, which we are able to conceive and beholden to 
have, of what sort it is, I will, as God granteth and the brevity of the present discourse alloweth, essay to 
set forth. 


2. The patience of man, which is right and laudable and worthy of the name of virtue, is understood to be 
that by which we tolerate evil things with an even mind, that we may not with a mind uneven desert good 
things, through which we may arrive at better. Wherefore the impatient, while they will not suffer ills, 
effect not a deliverance from ills, but only the suffering of heavier ills. Whereas the patient who choose 
rather by not committing to bear, than by not bearing to commit, evil, both make lighter what through 
patience they suffer, and also escape worse ills in which through impatience they would be sunk. But 
those good things which are great and eternal they lose not, while to the evils which be temporal and brief 
they yield not: because “the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared,” as the Apostle 
says, “with the future glory that shall be revealed in us.” And again he says, “This our temporal and light 
tribulation doth in inconceivable manner work for us an eternal weight of glory.” 


3. Look we then, beloved, what hardships in labors and sorrows men endure, for things which they 
viciously love, and by how much they think to be made by them more happy, by so much more unhappily 
covet. How much for false riches, how much for vain honors, how much for affections of games and shows, 
is of exceeding peril and trouble most patiently borne! We see men hankering after money, glory, 
lasciviousness, how, that they may arrive at their desires, and having gotten not lose them, they endure 
sun, rain, icy cold, waves, and most stormy tempests, the roughnesses and uncertainties of wars, the 
strokes of huge blows, and dreadful wounds, not of inevitable necessity but of culpable will. But these 
madnesses are thought, in a manner, permitted. Thus avarice, ambition, luxury, and the delights of all 
sorts of games and shows, unless for them some wicked deed be committed or outrage which is prohibited 
by human laws, are accounted to pertain to innocence: nay moreover, the man who without wrong to any 
shall, whether for getting or increasing of money, whether for obtaining or keeping of honors, whether in 
contending in the match, or in hunting, or in exhibiting with applause some theatrical spectacle, have 
borne great labors and pains, it is not enough that through popular vanity he is checked by no reproofs, 
but he is moreover extolled with praises: “Because,” as it is written, “the sinner is praised in the desires of 
his soul.” For the force of desires makes endurance of labors and pains: and no man save for that which 
he enjoyeth, freely takes on him to bear that which annoyeth. But these lusts, as I said, for the fulfilling of 
which they which are on fire with them most patiently endure much hardship and bitterness, are 
accounted to be permitted, and allowed by laws. 


4. Nay more; for is it not so that even for open wickednesses, not to punish but to perpetrate them, men 
put up with many most grievous troubles? Do not authors of secular letters tell of a certain right noble 
parricide of his country, that hunger, thirst, cold, all these he was able to endure, and his body was patient 
of lack of food and warmth and sleep to a degree surpassing belief? Why speak of highway robbers, all of 
whom while they lie in wait for travellers endure whole nights without sleep, and that they may catch, as 
they pass by, men who have no thought of harm, will, no matter how foul the weather, plant in one spot 
their mind and body, which are full of thoughts of harm? Nay it is said that some of them are wont to 
torture one another by turns, to that degree that this practice and training against pains is not a whit 
short of pains. For, not so much perchance are they excruciated by the Judge, that through smart of pain 
the truth may be got at, as they are by their own comrades, that through patience of pain truth may not be 
betrayed. And yet in all these the patience is rather to be wondered at than praised: nay neither wondered 
at nor praised, seeing it is no patience; but we must wonder at the hardness, deny the patience: for there 
is nothing in this rightly to be praised, nothing usefully to be imitated; and thou wilt rightly judge the 
mind to be all the more worthy of greater punishment, the more it yields up to vices the instruments of 
virtues. Patience is companion of wisdom, not handmaid of concupiscence: patience is the friend of a good 
conscience, not the foe of innocence. 


5. When therefore thou shall see any man suffer aught patiently, do not straightway praise it as patience; 
for this is only shown by the cause of suffering. When it is a good cause, then is it true patience: when that 
is not polluted by lust, then is this distinguished from falsity. But when that is placed in crime, then is this 
much misplaced in name. For not just as all who know are partakers of knowledge, just so are all who 
suffer partakers of patience: but they which rightly use the suffering, these in verity of patience are 
praised, these with the prize of patience are crowned. 


6. But yet, seeing that for lusts’ sake, or even wickednesses, seeing, in a word, that for this temporal life 
and weal men do wonderfully bear the brunt of many horrible sufferings, they much admonish us how 
great things ought to be borne for the sake of a good life, that it may also hereafter be eternal life, and 
without any bound of time, without waste or loss of any advantage, in true felicity secure. The Lord saith, 
“In your patience ye shall possess your souls:” He saith not, your farms, your praises, your luxuries; but, 
“your souls.” If then the soul endures so great sufferings that it may possess that whereby it may be lost, 
how great ought it to bear that it may not be lost? And then, to mention a thing not culpable, if it bear so 
great sufferings for saving of the flesh under the hands of chirurgeons cutting or burning the same, how 
great ought it to bear for saving of itself under the fury of any soever enemies? Seeing that leeches, that 
the body may not die, do by pains consult for the body’s good; but enemies by threatening the body with 
pains and death, would urge us on to the slaying of soul and body in hell. 


7. Though indeed the welfare even of the body is then more providently consulted for if its temporal life 
and welfare be disregarded for righteousness’ sake, and its pain or death most patiently for 
righteousness’ sake endured. Since it is of the body’s redemption which is to be in the end, that the 
Apostle speaks, where he says, “Even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting the adoption of sons, 
the redemption of our body.” Then he subjoins, “For in hope are we saved. But hope which is seen is not 
hope: for what a man seeth, why doth he also hope for? But if what we see not we hope for, we do by 
patience wait for it.” When therefore any ills do torture us indeed, yet not extort from us ill works, not 
only is the soul possessed through patience; but even when through patience the body itself for a time is 
afflicted or lost, it is unto eternal stability and salvation resumed, and hath through grief and death an 
inviolable health and happy immortality laid up for itself. Whence the Lord Jesus exhorting his Martyrs to 
patience, hath promised of the very body a future perfect entireness, without loss, I say not of any limb, 
but of a single hair. “Verily I say unto you,” saith He, “a hair of your head shall not perish.” That so, 
because, as the Apostle says, “no man ever hated his own flesh,” a faithful man may more by patience 
than by impatience take vigilant care for the state of his flesh, and find amends for its present losses, how 
great soever they may be, in the inestimable gain of future incorruption. 


8. But although patience be a virtue of the mind, yet partly the mind exercises it in the mind itself, partly 
in the body. In itself it exercises patience, when, the body remaining unhurt and untouched, the mind is 
goaded by any adversities or filthinesses of things or words, to do or to say something that is not 
expedient or not becoming, and patiently bears all evils that it may not itself commit any evil in work or 
word. By this patience we bear, even while we be sound in body, that in the midst of the offenses of this 
world our blessedness is deferred: of which is said what I cited a little before, “If what we see not we hope 
for, we do by patience wait for it.” By this patience, holy David bore the revilings of a railer, and, when he 
might easily have avenged himself, not only did it not, but even refrained another who was vexed and 
moved for him; and more put forth his kingly power by prohibiting than by exercising vengeance. Nor at 
that time was his body afflicted with any disease or wound, but there was an acknowledging of a time of 
humility, and a bearing of the will of God, for the sake of which there was a drinking of the bitterness of 
contumely with most patient mind. This patience the Lord taught, when, the servants being moved at the 
mixing in of the tares and wishing to gather them up, He said that the householder answered, “Leave both 
to grow until the harvest.” That, namely, must be patience put up with, which must not be in haste put 
away. Of this patience Himself afforded and showed an example, when, before the passion of His Body, He 
so bore with His disciple Judas, that ere He pointed him out as the traitor, He endured him as a thief; and 
before experience of bonds and cross and death, did, to those lips so full of guile, not deny the kiss of 


peace. All these, and whatever else there be, which it were tedious to rehearse, belong to that manner of 
patience, by which the mind doth, not its own sins but any evils so ever from without, patiently endure in 
itself, while the body remains altogether unhurt. But the other manner of patience is that by which the 
same mind bears any troubles and grievances whatsoever in the sufferings of the body; not as do foolish 
or wicked men for the sake of getting vain things or perpetrating crimes; but as is defined by the Lord, 
“for righteousness’ sake.” In both kinds, the holy Martyrs contended. For both with scornful reproofs of 
the ungodly were they filled, where, the body remaining intact, the mind hath its own (as it were) blows 
and wounds, and bears these unbroken: and in their bodies they were bound, imprisoned, vexed with 
hunger and thirst, tortured, gashed, torn asunder, burned, butchered; and with piety immovable 
submitted unto God their mind, while they were suffering in the flesh all that exquisite cruelty could 
devise in its mind. 


9. It is indeed a greater fight of patience, when it is not a visible enemy that by persecution and rage 
would urge us into crime which enemy may openly and in broad day be by not consenting overcome; but 
the devil himself, (he who doth likewise by means of the children of infidelity, as by his vessels, persecute 
the children of light) doth by himself hiddenly attack us, by his rage putting us on to do or say something 
against God. As such had holy Job experience of him, by both temptations vexed, but in both through 
steadfast strength of patience and arms of piety unconquered. For first, his body being left unhurt, he lost 
all that he had, in order that the mind, before excruciation of the flesh, might through withdrawal of the 
things which men are wont to prize highly, be broken, and he might say something against God upon loss 
of the things for the sake of which he was thought to worship Him. He was smitten also with sudden 
bereavement of all his sons so that whom he had begotten one by one he should lose all at once, as though 
their numerousness had been not for the adorning of his felicity, but for the increasing of his calamity. But 
where, having endured these things, he remained immovable in his God, he cleaved to His will, Whom it 
was not possible to lose but by his own will; and in place of the things he had lost he held Him who took 
them away, in Whom he should find what should never be lost. For He that took them away was not that 
enemy who had will of hurting, but He who had given to that enemy the power of hurting. The enemy next 
attacked also the body, and now not those things which were in the man from without, but the man 
himself, in whatever part he could, he smote. From the head to the feet were burning pains, were 
crawling worms, were running sores; still in the rotting body the mind remained entire, and horrid as 
were the tortures of the consuming flesh, with inviolate piety and uncorrupted patience it endured them 
all. There stood the wife, and instead of giving her husband any help, was suggesting blasphemy against 
God. For we are not to think that the devil, in leaving her when he took away the sons, went to work as 
one unskilled in mischief: rather, how necessary she was to the tempter, he had already learned in Eve. 
But now he had not found a second Adam whom he might take by means of a woman. More cautious was 
Job in his hours of sadness, than Adam in his bowers of gladness, the one was overcome in the midst of 
pleasant things, the other overcame in the midst of pains; the one consented to that which seemed 
delightsome, this other quailed not in torments most affrightsome. There stood his friends too, not to 
console him in his evils, but to suspect evil in him. For while he suffered so great sorrows, they believed 
him not innocent, nor did their tongue forbear to say that which his conscience had not to say; that so 
amid ruthless tortures of the body, his mind also might be beaten with truthless reproaches. But he, 
bearing in his flesh his own pains, in his heart others’ errors, reproved his wife for her folly, taught his 
friends wisdom, preserved patience in each and all. 


10. To this man let them look who put themselves to death when they are sought for to have life put upon 
them; and by bereaving themselves of the present, deny and refuse also that which is to come. Why, if 
people were driving them to deny Christ or to do any thing contrary to righteousness, like true Martyrs, 
they ought rather to bear all patiently than to dare death impatiently. If it could be right to do this for the 
sake of running away from evils, holy Job would have killed himself, that being in so great evils, in his 
estate, in his sons, in his limbs, through the devil’s cruelty, he might escape them all. But he did it not. Far 
be it from him, a wise man, to commit upon himself what not even that unwise woman suggested. And if 
she had suggested it, she would with good reason here also have had that answer which she had when 
suggesting blasphemy; “Thou hast spoken as one of the foolish women. If we have received good at the 
hand of the Lord, shall we not bear evil?” Seeing even he also would have lost patience, if either by 
blasphemy as she had suggested, or by killing himself which not even she had dared to speak of, he should 
die, and be among them of whom it is written, “Woe unto them that have lost patience!” and rather 
increase than escape pains, if after the death of his body he should be hurried off to punishment either of 
blasphemers, or of murderers, or of them which are worse even than parricides. For if a parricide be on 
that account more wicked than any homicide, because he kills not merely a man but a near relative; and 
among parricides too, the nearer the person killed, the greater criminal he is judged to be: without doubt 
worse still is he who kills himself, because there is none nearer to a man than himself. What then do these 
miserable persons mean, who, though both here they have inflicted pain upon themselves, and hereafter 
not only for their impiety towards God but for the very cruelty which they have exercised upon themselves 
will deservedly suffer pains of His inflicting, do yet seek moreover the glories of Martyrs? since, even if 
for the true testimony of Christ they suffered persecution, and killed themselves, that they might not 
suffer any thing from their persecutors, it would be rightly said to them, “Woe unto them which have lost 
patience!” For how hath patience her just reward, if even an impatient suffering receives the crown? or 
how shall that man be judged innocent, to whom is said, “Thou shall love thy neighbor as thyself,” if he 
commit murder upon himself which he is forbidden to commit upon his neighbor? 


11. Let then the Saints hear from holy Scripture the precepts of patience: “My son, when thou comest to 
the service of God, stand thou in righteousness and fear, and prepare thy soul for temptation: bring thine 
heart low, and bear up; that in the last end thy life may increase. All that shall come upon thee receive 
thou, and in pain bear up, and in thy humility have patience. For in the fire gold and silver is proved, but 
acceptable men in the furnace of humiliation.” And in another place we read: “My son, faint not thou in 
the discipline of the Lord, neither be wearied when thou art chidden of Him. For whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” What is here set down, “son whom He 
receiveth,” the same in the above mentioned testimony is, “acceptable men.” For this is just, that we who 
from our first felicity of Paradise for contumacious appetence of things to enjoy were dismissed, through 
humble patience of things that annoy may be received back: driven away for doing evil, brought back by 
suffering evil: there against righteousness doing ill, here for righteousness’ sake patient of ills. 


12. But concerning true patience, worthy of the name of this virtue, whence it is to be had, must now be 
inquired. For there are some who attribute it to the strength of the human will, not which it hath by Divine 
assistance, but which it hath of free-will. Now this error is a proud one: for it is the error of them which 
abound, of whom it is said in the Psalm, “A scornful reproof to them which abound, and a despising to the 
proud.” It is not therefore that “patience of the poor” which “perisheth not forever.” For these poor 
receive it from that Rich One, to Whom is said, “My God art Thou, because my goods Thou needest not:” 
of Whom is “every good gift, and every perfect gift;” to Whom crieth the needy and the poor, and in 
asking, seeking, knocking, saith, “My God, deliver me from the hand of the sinner, and from the hand of 
the lawless and unjust: because Thou art my patience, O Lord, my hope from my youth up.” But these 
which abound, and disdain to be in want before God, lest they receive of Him true patience, they which 
glory in their own false patience, seek to “confound the counsel of the poor, because the Lord is his hope.” 
Nor do they regard, seeing they are men, and attribute so much to their own, that is, to the human will, 
that they run into that which is written, “Cursed is every one who putteth his hope in man.” Whence even 
if it chance them that they do bear up under any hardships or difficulties, either that they may not 
displease men, or that they may not suffer worse, or in self-pleasing and love of their own presumption, do 
with most proud will bear up under these same, it is meet that concerning patience this be said unto 
them, which concerning wisdom the blessed Apostle James saith, “This wisdom cometh not from above, 
but is earthly, animal, devilish.” For why may there not be a false patience of the proud, as there is a false 
wisdom of the proud? But from Whom cometh true wisdom, from Him cometh also true patience. For to 
Him singeth that poor in spirit, “Unto God is my soul subjected, because from Him is my patience.” 


13. But they answer and speak, saying, “If the will of man without any aid of God by strength of free 
choice bears so many grievous and horrible distresses, whether in mind or body, that it may enjoy the 
delight of this mortal life and of sins, why may it not be that in the same manner the self-same will of man 
by the same strength of free-choice, not thereunto looking to be aided of God, but unto itself by natural 
possibility sufficing, doth, in all of labor or sorrow that is put upon it, for righteousness and eternal life’s 
sake most patiently sustain the same? Or is it so, say they, that the will of the unjust is sufficient, without 
aid of God, for them, yea even to exercise themselves in undergoing torture for iniquity, and before they 
be tortured by others; sufficient the will of them which love the respiting of this life that, without aid of 
God, they should in the midst of most atrocious and protracted torments persevere in a lie, lest confessing 
their misdeeds they be ordered to be put to death; and not sufficient the will of the just, unless strength 
be put into them from above, that whatever be their pains, they should, either for beauty’s sake of very 
righteousness or for love of eternal life, bear the same?” 


14. They which say these things, do not understand that as well each one of the wicked is in that measure 
for endurance of any ills more hard, in what measure the lust of the world is mightier in him; as also that 
each one of the just is in that measure for endurance of any ills more brave, in what measure in him the 
love of God is mightier. But lust of the world hath its beginning from choice of the will, its progress from 
enjoyableness of pleasure, its confirmation from the chain of custom, whereas “the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts,” not verily from ourselves, but “by the Holy Spirit which is given unto us.” And 
therefore from Him cometh the patience of the just, by Whom is shed abroad their love (of Him). Which 
love (of charity) the Apostle praising and setting off, among its other good qualities, saith, that it “beareth 
all things.” “Charity,” saith he, “is magnanimous.” And a little after he saith, “endureth all things.” The 
greater then is in saints the charity (or love) of God, the more do they endure all things for Him whom 
they love, and the greater in sinners the lust of the world, the more do they endure all things for that 
which they lust after. And consequently from that same source cometh true patience of the righteous, 
from which there is in them the love of God; and from that same source the false patience of the 
unrighteous, from which is in them the lust of the world. With regard to which the Apostle John saith; 
“Love not the world, neither the things that be in the world. If any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him: because all that is in the world, is lust of the flesh, and lust of the eyes, and pride of 
life; which is not of the Father, but is of the world.” This concupiscence, then, which is not of the Father, 
but is of the world, in what measure it shall in any man be more vehement and ardent, in that measure 
becometh each more patient of all troubles and sorrows for that which he lusteth after. Therefore, as we 
said above, this is not the patience which descendeth from above, but the patience of the godly is from 
above, coming down from the Father of lights. And so that is earthly, this heavenly; that animal, this 
spiritual; that devilish, this Godlike. Because concupiscence, whereof it cometh that persons sinning 
suffer all things stubbornly, is of the world; but charity, whereof cometh that persons living aright suffer 


all things bravely, is of God. And therefore to that false patience it is possible that, without aid of God, the 
human will may suffice; harder, in proportion as it is more eager of lust, and bearing ills with the more 
endurance the worse itself becometh: while to this, which is true patience, the human will, unless aided 
and inflamed from above, doth not suffice, for the very reason that the Holy Spirit is the fire thereof; by 
Whom unless it be kindled to love that impassible Good, it is not able to bear the ill which it suffereth. 


15. For, as the Divine utterances testify, “God is love, and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and 
God dwelleth in him.” Whoso therefore contends that love of God may be had without aid of God, what 
else does he contend, but that God may be had without God? Now what Christian would say this, which no 
madman would venture to say? Therefore in the Apostle, true, pious, faithful patience, saith exultingly, 
and by the mouth of the Saints; “Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or 
distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? As it is written, For Thy sake we are 
killed all the day long; we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. Nay, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors through Him that loved us:” not through ourselves, but, “through Him that loved us.” 
And then he goes on and adds; “For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” This is that 
“love of God” which “is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit which is given unto us.” But the 
concupiscence of the bad, by reason of which there is in them a false patience, “is not of the Father,” as 
saith the Apostle John, but is of the world. 


16. Here some man shall say; “If the concupiscence of the bad, whereby it comes that they bear all evils 
for that which they lust after, be of the world, how is it said to be of their will?” As if, truly, they were not 
themselves also of the world, when they love the world, forsaking Him by Whom the world was made. For 
“they serve the creature more than the Creator, Who is blessed for ever.” Whether then by the word 
“world,” the Apostle John signifies lovers of the world, the will, as it is of themselves, is therefore of the 
world: or whether under the name of the world he comprises heaven and earth, and all that is therein, 
that is the creature universally, it is plain that the will of the creature, not being that of the Creator, is of 
the world. For which cause to such the Lord saith, “Ye are from beneath, I am from above: ye are of this 
world, I am not of this world.” And to the Apostle He saith, “If ye were of the world, the world would love 
his own.” But lest they should arrogate more unto themselves than their measure craved, and when He 
said that they were not of the world, should imagine this to be of nature, not of grace, therefore He saith, 
“But because ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the world hateth 
you.” It follows, that they once were of the world: for, that they might not be of the world, they were 
chosen out of the world. 


17. Now this election the Apostle demonstrating to be, not of merits going before in good works, but 
election of grace, saith thus: “And in this time a remnant by election of grace is saved. But if by grace, 
then is it no more of works, otherwise grace is no more grace.” This is election of grace; that is, election 
in which through the grace of God men are elected: this, I say, is election of grace which goes before all 
good merits of men. For if it be to any good merits that it is given, then is it no more gratuitously given, 
but is paid as a debt, and consequently is not truly called grace; where “reward,” as the same Apostle 
saith, “is not imputed as grace, but as debt.” Whereas if, that it may be true grace, that is, gratuitous, it 
find nothing in man to which it is due of merit, (which thing is well understood in that saying, “Thou wilt 
save them for nothing,” ) then assuredly itself gives the merits, not to merits is given. Consequently it 
goes before even faith, from which it is that all good works begin. “For the just,” as is written, “shall live 
by faith.” But, moreover, grace not only assists the just, but also justifies the ungodly. And therefore even 
when it does aid the just and seems to be rendered to his merits, not even then does it cease to be grace, 
because that which it aids it did itself bestow. With a view therefore to this grace, which precedes all good 
merits of man, not only was Christ put to death by the ungodly, but “died for the ungodly.” And ere that He 
died, He elected the Apostles, not of course then just, but to be justified: to whom He saith, “I have chosen 
you out of the world.” For to whom He said, “Ye are not of the world,” and then, lest they should account 
themselves never to have been of the world, presently added, “But I have chosen you out of the world;” 
assuredly that they should not be of the world was by His own election of them conferred upon them. 
Wherefore, if it had been through their own righteousness, not through His grace, that they were elected, 
they would not have been chosen out of the world, because they would already not be of the world if 
already they were just. And again, if the reason why they were elected was, that they were already just, 
they had already first chosen the Lord. For who can be righteous but by choosing righteousness? “But the 
end of the law is Christ, for righteousness is to every one that believeth. Who is made unto us wisdom of 
God, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption: that, as it is written, He that glorieth, let him 
glory in the Lord.” He then is Himself our righteousness. 


18. Whence also the just of old, before the Incarnation of the Word, in this faith of Christ, and in this true 
righteousness, (which thing Christ is unto us,) were justified; believing this to come which we believe 
come: and they themselves by grace were saved through faith, not of themselves, but by the gift of God, 
not of works, lest haply they should be lifted up. For their good works did not come before God’s mercy, 
but followed it. For to them was it said, and by them written, long ere Christ was come in the flesh, “I will 
have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will show compassion on whom I will have compassion.” 
From which words of God the Apostle Paul, should so long after say; “It is not therefore of him that 


willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.” It is also their own voice, long ere Christ 
was come in the flesh, “My God, His mercy shall prevent me.” How indeed could they be aliens from the 
faith of Christ, by whose charity even Christ was fore-announced unto us; without the faith of Whom, not 
any of mortals either hath been, or is, or ever shall be able to be, righteous? If then, being already just, 
the Apostles were elected by Christ, they would have first chosen Him, that just men might be chosen, 
because without Him they could not be just. But it was not so: as Himself saith to them, “Not ye have 
chosen Me, but I have chosen you.” Of which the Apostle John speaks, “Not that we loved God, but that 
He loved us.” 


19. Since the case is so, what is man, while in this life he uses his own proper will, ere he choose and love 
God, but unrighteous and ungodly? “What,” I say, “is man,” a creature going astray from the Creator, 
unless his Creator “be mindful of him,” and choose him freely, and love him freely? Because he is himself 
not able to choose or love, unless being first chosen and loved he be healed, because by choosing 
blindness he perceiveth not, and by loving laziness is soon wearied. But perchance some man may Say: In 
what manner is it that God first chooses and loves unjust men, that He may justify them, when it is 
written, “Thou hatest, Lord, all that work iniquity?” In what way, think we, but in a wonderful and 
ineffable manner? And yet even we are able to conceive, that the good Physician both hates and loves the 
sick man: hates him, because he is sick; loves him, that he may drive away his sickness. 


20. Let thus much have been said with regard to charity, without which in us there cannot be true 
patience, because in good men it is the love of God which endureth all things, as in bad men the lust of 
the world. But this love is in us by the Holy Spirit which was given us. Whence, of Whom cometh in us 
love, of Him cometh patience. But the lust of the world, when it patiently bears the burdens of any manner 
of calamity, boasts of the strength of its own will, like as of the stupor of disease, not robustness of health. 
This boasting is insane: it is not the language of patience, but of dotage. A will like this in that degree 
seems more patient of bitter ills, in which it is more greedy of temporal good things, because more empty 
of eternal. 


21. But if it be goaded on and inflamed with deceitful visions and unclean incentives by the devilish spirit, 
associated and conspiring therewith in malignant agreement, this spirit makes the will of the man either 
frantic with error, or burning with appetite of some worldly delight; and hence, it seems to show a 
marvellous endurance of intolerable evils: but yet it does not follow from this that an evil will without 
instigation of another and unclean spirit, like as a good will without aid of the Holy Spirit, cannot exist. 
For that there may be an evil will even without any spirit either seducing or inciting, is sufficiently clear in 
the instance of the devil himself, who is found to have become a devil, not through some other devil, but of 
his own proper will. An evil will therefore, whether it be hurried on by lust, whether called back by fear, 
whether expanded by gladness, whether contracted by sadness, and in all these perturbations of mind 
enduring and making light of whatever are to others, or at another time, more grievous, this evil will may, 
without another spirit to goad it on, seduce itself, and in lapsing by defection from the higher to the lower, 
the more pleasant it shall account that thing to be which it seeks to get or fears to lose, or rejoices to have 
gotten, or grieves to have lost, the more tolerably for its sake bear what is less for it to suffer than that is 
to be enjoyed. For whatever that thing be, it is of the creature, of which one knows the pleasure. Because 
in some sort, the creature loved approaches itself to the creature loving in fond contact and connection, to 
the giving experience of its sweetness. 


22. But the pleasure of the Creator, of which is written, “And from the river of Thy pleasure wilt Thou give 
them to drink,” is of far other kind, for it is not, like us, a creature. Unless then its love be given to us 
from thence there is no source whence it may be in us. And consequently, a good will, by which we love 
God, cannot be in man, save in whom God also worketh to will. This good will therefore, that is, a will 
faithfully subjected to God, a will set on fire by sanctity of that ardor which is above, a will which loves 
God and his neighbor for God’s sake; whether through love, of which the Apostle Peter makes answer, 
“Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee;” whether through fear, of which says the Apostle Paul, “In fear and 
trembling work out your own salvation;” whether through joy, of which he says, “In hope rejoicing, in 
tribulation patient;” whether through sorrow, with which he says he had great grief for his brethren; in 
whatever way it endure what bitterness and hardships soever, it is the love of God which “endureth all 
things,” and which is not shed abroad in our hearts but by the Holy Spirit given unto us. Whereof piety 
makes no manner of doubt, but, as the charity of them which holily love, so the patience of them which 
piously endure, is the gift of God. For it cannot be that the divine Scripture deceiveth or is deceived, 
which not only in the Old Books hath testimonies of this thing, when it is said unto God, “My Patience art 
Thou,” and, “From Him is my patience;” and where another prophet saith, that we receive the spirit of 
fortitude; but also in the Apostolic writings we read, “Because unto you is given on behalf of Christ, not 
only to believe on Him, but to suffer for Him.” Therefore let not that make the mind to be as of its own 
merit uplifted, wherewith he is told that he is of Another’s mercy gifted. 


23. But if moreover any not having charity, which pertaineth to the unity of spirit and the bond of peace 
whereby the Catholic Church is gathered and knit together, being involved in any schism, doth, that he 
may not deny Christ, suffer tribulations, straits, hunger, nakedness, persecution, perils, prisons, bonds, 
torments, swords, or flames, or wild beasts, or the very cross, through fear of hell and everlasting fire; in 
nowise is all this to be blamed, nay rather this also is a patience meet to be praised. For we cannot say 


that it would have been better for him that by denying Christ he should suffer none of these things, which 
he did suffer by confessing Him: but we must account that it will perhaps be more tolerable for him in the 
judgment, than if by denying Christ he should avoid all those things: so that what the Apostle saith, “If I 
shall give my body to be burned, but have not charity, it profiteth me nothing,” should be understood to 
profit nothing for obtaining the kingdom of heaven, but not for having more tolerable punishment to 
undergo in the last judgment. 


24. But it may well be asked, whether this patience likewise be the gift of God, or to be attributed to 
strength of the human will, by which patience, one who is separated from the Church doth, not for the 
error which separated him but for the truth of the Sacrament or Word which hath remained with him, for 
fear of pains eternal suffer pains temporal. For we must take heed lest haply, if we affirm that patience to 
be the gift of God, they in whom it is should be thought to belong also to the kingdom of God; but if we 
deny it to be the gift of God, we should be compelled to allow that without aid and gift of God there can be 
in the will of man somewhat of good. Because it is not to be denied that it is a good thing that a man 
believe he shall undergo pain of eternal punishment if he shall deny Christ, and for that faith endure and 
make light of any manner of punishment of man’s inflicting. 


25. So then, as we are not to deny that this is the gift of God, we are thus to understand that there be 
some gifts of God possessed by the sons of that Jerusalem which is above, and free, and mother of us all, 
(for these are in some sort the hereditary possessions in which we are “heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ:”) but some other which may be received even by the sons of concubines to whom carnal Jews and 
schismatics or heretics are compared. For though it be written, “Cast out the bondmaid and her son, for 
the son of the bondmaid shall not be heir with my son Isaac:” and though God said to Abraham, “In Isaac 
shall thy seed be called:” which the Apostle hath so interpreted as to say, “That is, not they which be sons 
of the flesh, these be the sons of God; but the sons of the promise are counted for the seed;” that we 
might understand the seed of Abraham in regard of Christ to pertain by reason of Christ to the sons of 
God, who are Christ’s body and members, that is to say, the Church of God, one, true, very-begotten, 
catholic, holding the godly faith; not the faith which works through elation or fear, but “which worketh by 
love;” nevertheless, even the sons of the concubines, when Abraham sent them away from his son Isaac, 
he did not omit to bestow upon them some gifts, that they might not be left in every way empty, but not 
that they should be held as heirs. For so we read: “And Abraham gave all his estate unto Isaac; and to the 
sons of his concubines gave Abraham gifts, and sent them away from his son Isaac.” If then we be sons of 
Jerusalem the free, let us understand that other be the gifts of them which are put out of the inheritance, 
other the gifts of them which be heirs. For these be the heirs, to whom is said, “Ye have not received the 
spirit of bondage again to fear, but ye have received the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father.” 


26. Cry we therefore with the spirit of charity, and until we come to the inheritance in which we are alway 
to remain, let us be, through love which becometh the free-born, not through fear which becometh 
bondmen, patient of suffering. Cry we, so long as we are poor, until we be with that inheritance made rich. 
Seeing how great earnest thereof we have received, in that Christ to make us rich made Himself poor; 
Who being exalted unto the riches which are above, there was sent One Who should breathe into our 
hearts holy longings, the Holy Spirit. Of these poor, as yet believing, not yet beholding; as yet hoping, not 
yet enjoying; as yet sighing in desire, not yet reigning in felicity; as yet hungering and thirsting, not yet 
satisfied: of these poor, then, “the patience shall not perish for ever:” not that there will be patience there 
also, where aught to endure shall not be; but “will not perish,” meaning that it will not be unfruitful. But 
its fruit it will have for ever, therefore it “shall not perish for ever.” For he who labors in vain, when his 
hope fails for which he labored, says with good cause, “I have lost so much labor:” but he who comes to 
the promise of his labor says, congratulating himself, I have not lost my labor. Labor then is said not to 
perish (or be lost), not because it lasts perpetually, but because it is not spent in vain. So also the patience 
of the poor of Christ (who yet are to be made rich as heirs of Christ) shall not perish for ever: not because 
there also we shall be commanded patiently to bear, but because for that which we have here patiently 
borne, we shall enjoy eternal bliss. He will put no end to everlasting felicity, Who giveth temporal patience 
unto the will: because both the one and the other is of Him bestowed as a gift upon charity, Whose gift 
that charity is also. 


On Care to Be Had for the Dead 


DE CURA PRO MORTUIS. 
TRANSLATED BY REV. H. BROWNE, M.A. 
OF CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE; LATE PRINCIPAL OF THE DIOCESAN COLLEGE, CHICHESTER. 
FROM THE RETRACTATIONS, BOOK II. CHAP. 64 


The book, On care to be had for the dead, I wrote, having been asked by letter whether it profits any 
person after death that his body shall be buried at the memorial of any Saint. The book begins thus: Long 
time unto your Holiness, my venerable fellow-bishop Paulinus. 


1. Long time, my venerable fellow-bishop Paulinus, have I been thy Holiness’s debtor for an answer; even 
since thou wrotest to me by them of the household of our most religious daughter Flora, asking of me 
whether it profit any man after death that his body is buried at the memorial of some Saint. This, namely, 
had the said widow begged of thee for her son deceased in those parts, and thou hadst written her an 
answer, consoling her, and announcing to her concerning the body of the faithful young man Cynegius, 
that the thing which she with motherly and pious affection desired was done, to wit, by placing it in the 
basilica of most blessed Felix the Confessor. Upon which occasion it came to pass, that by the same 
bearers of thy letter thou didst write also to me, raising the like question, and craving that I would answer 
what I thought of this matter, at the same time not forbearing to say what are thine own sentiments. For 
thou sayest that to thy thinking these be no empty motions of religious and faithful minds, which take this 
care for their deceased friends. Thou addest, moreover, that it cannot be void of effect that the whole 
Church is wont to supplicate for the departed: so that hence it may be further conjectured that it doth 
profit a person after death, if by the faith of his friends for the interment of his body such a spot be 
provided wherein may be apparent the aid, likewise in this way sought, of the Saints. 


2. But this being the case, how to this opinion that should not be contrary which the Apostle says, “For we 
shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, that each may receive according to the things he hath 
done by the body, whether good or bad;” this, thou signifiest, thou dost not well see. For this apostolic 
sentence doth before death admonish to be done, that which may profit after death; not then, first, when 
there is to be now a receiving of that which a person shall have done before death. True, but this question 
is thus solved, namely, that there is a certain kind of life by which is acquired, while one lives in this body, 
that it should be possible for these things to be of some help to the departed; and, consequently, it is 
“according to the things done by the body,” that they are aided by the things which shall, after they have 
left the body, be religiously done on their behalf. For there are whom these things aid nothing at all, 
namely, when they are done either for persons whose merits are so evil, that neither by such things are 
they worthy to be aided; or for persons whose merits are so good, that of such things they have no need as 
aids. Of the kind of life, therefore, which each hath led by the body, doth it come, that these things profit 
or profit not, whatever are piously done on his behalf when he has left the body. For touching merit 
whereby these things profit, if none have been gotten in this life, it is in vain sought after this life. So it 
comes to pass as well that not unmeaningly doth the Church, or care of friends, bestow upon the departed 
whatever of religion it shall be able; as also that, nevertheless, each receiveth “according to the things 
which he hath done by the body, whether it be good or bad,” the Lord rendering unto each according to 
his works. For, that this which is bestowed should be capable of profiting him after the body, this was 
acquired in that life which he hath led in the body. 


3. Possibly thy inquiry is satisfied by this my brief reply. But what other considerations move me, to which 
I think meet to answer, do thou for a short space attend. In the books of the Maccabees we read of 
sacrifice offered for the dead. Howbeit even if it were no where at all read in the Old Scriptures, not small 
is the authority, which in this usage is clear, of the whole Church, namely, that in the prayers of the priest 
which are offered to the Lord God at His altar, the Commendation of the dead hath also its place. But 
then, whether there be some profit accruing unto the soul of the dead from the place of its body, requires 
a more careful inquiry. And first, whether it make any difference in causing or increasing of misery after 
this life to the spirits of men if their bodies be not buried, this must be looked into, not in the light of 
opinion however commonly received, but rather of the holy writ of our religion. For we are not to credit 
that, as is read in Maro, the unburied are prohibited from navigating and crossing the infernal stream: 
because forsooth 


“To none is giv’n to pass the hideous banks 


And waters hoarse, ere in their meet abode 


The bones have sunk to rest.” 


Who can incline a Christian heart to these poetical and fabulous figments, when the Lord Jesus, to the 
intent that under the hands of their enemies, who should have their bodies in their power, Christians 
might lie down without a fear, asserts that not a hair of their head shall perish, exhorting that they should 
not fear them which when they have killed the body have nothing more that they can do? Of which in the 
first book “On the City of God,” I have methinks enough spoken, to break the teeth in their mouths who, in 
imputing to Christian times the barbarous devastation, especially that which Rome has lately suffered, do 
cast up to us this also, that Christ did not there come to the succor of His own. To whom when it is 
answered that the souls of the faithful were, according to the merits of their faith, by Him taken into 
protection, they insult over us with talking of their corpses left unburied. All this matter, then, concerning 
burial I have in such words as these expounded. 


4. “But” (say I) “in such a slaughter-heap of dead bodies, could they not even be buried? not this, either, 
doth pious faith too greatly dread, holding that which is foretold that not even consuming beasts will be 
an hindrance to the rising again of bodies of which not a hair of the head shall perish. Nor in any wise 
would Truth say, “Fear not them which kill the body, but cannot kill the soul;” if it could at all hinder the 
life to come whatever enemies might choose to do with the bodies of the slain. Unless haply any is so 
absurd as to contend that they ought not to be feared before death, lest they kill the body, but ought to be 
feared after death, lest, having killed the body, they suffer it not to be buried. Is that then false which 
Christ says, “Who kill the body, and afterwards have no more that they can do,” if they have so great 
things that they can do on dead bodies? Far be the thought, that that should be false which Truth hath 
said. For the thing said is, that they do somewhat when they kill, because in the body there is feeling 
while it is in killing, but afterward they have nothing more that they can do because there is no feeling in 
the body when killed. Many bodies, then, of Christians the earth hath not covered: but none of them hath 
any separated from heaven and earth, the whole of which He filleth with presence of Himself, Who 
knoweth whence to resuscitate that which He created. It is said indeed in the Psalm, “The dead bodies of 
thy servants have they given for meat unto the fowls of the heaven, the flesh of thy saints unto the beasts 
of the earth: they have shed their blood like water round about Jerusalem, and there was no man to bury 
them:” but more to heighten the cruelty of them who did these things, not to the infelicity of them who 
suffered them. For, however, in sight of men these things may seem hard and dire, yet “precious in the 
sight of the Lord is the death of His saints.” So, then, all these things, care of funeral, bestowal in 
sepulture, pomp of obsequies, are more for comfort of the living, than for help to the dead. If it at all profit 
the ungodly to have costly sepulture, it shall harm the godly to have vile sepulture or none. Right 
handsome obsequies in sight of men did that rich man who was clad in purple receive of the crowd of his 
housefolk; but far more handsome did that poor man who was full of sores obtain of the ministry of 
Angels; who bore him not out into a marble tomb, but into Abraham’s bosom bore him on high. All this 
they laugh at, against whom we have undertaken to defend the City of God: but for all that their own 
philosophers, even, held care of sepulture in contempt; and often whole armies, while dying for their 
earthly country, cared not where they should after lie, or to what beasts they should become meat; and 
the poets had leave to say of this matter with applause 


“though all unurn’d he lie, 
His cov’ring is the overarching sky.” 


How much less ought they to make a vaunting about unburied bodies of Christians, to whom the flesh 
itself with all its members, re-fashioned, not only from the earth, but even from the other elements, yea, 
from their most secret windings, whereinto these evanished corpses have retired, is assured to be in an 
instant of time rendered back and made entire as at the first, according to His promise? 


5. Yet it follows not that the bodies of the departed are to be despised and flung aside, and above all of 
just and faithful men, which bodies as organs and vessels to all good works their spirit hath holily used. 
For if a father’s garment and ring, and whatever such like, is the more dear to those whom they leave 
behind, the greater their affection is towards their parents, in no wise are the bodies themselves to be 
spurned, which truly we wear in more familiar and close conjunction than any of our putting on. For these 
pertain not to ornament or aid which is applied from without, but to the very nature of man. Whence also 
the funerals of the just men of old were with dutiful piety cared for, and their obsequies celebrated, and 
sepulture provided: and themselves while living did touching burial or even translation of their bodies 
give charge to their sons. Tobias also, to have by burying of the dead obtained favor with God, is by 
witness of an Angel commended. The Lord Himself also, about to rise on the third day, both preaches, and 
commends to be preached, the good work of a religious woman, that she poured out a precious ointment 
over His limbs, and did it for His burial: and they are with praise commemorated in the Gospel, who 
having received His Body from the cross did carefully and with reverend honor see it wound and laid in 
the sepulchre. These authorities however do not put us upon thinking that there is in dead bodies any 
feeling; but rather, that the Providence of God (Who is moreover pleased with such offices of piety) doth 
charge itself with the bodies also of the dead, this they betoken, to the intent our faith of resurrection 
might be stayed up thereby. Where also is wholesomely learned, how great may be the reward for alms 
which we do unto the living and feeling, if not even that be lost before God, whatever of duty and of 


diligence is paid to the lifeless members of men. There are indeed also other things, which in speaking of 
the bestowal or removal of their bodies the holy Patriarchs willed to be understood as spoken by the 
prophetic Spirit: but this is not the place to treat thoroughly of these things, seeing that sufficeth which 
we have said. But if the lack of those things which are necessary for sustentation of the living, as food and 
clothing, however heavy affliction attend the lacking, do not break in good men the manly courage of 
bearing and enduring, nor eradicate piety from the mind, but by exercising make it more fruitful; how 
much more doth lack of those things which are wont to be applied for care of funerals and bestowal of 
bodies of the departed, not make them wretched, now that in the hidden abodes of the pious they are at 
rest! And therefore, when these things have to dead bodies of Christians in that devastation of the great 
City or of other towns also been lacking, there is neither fault of the living, who could not afford these 
things, nor pain of the dead who could not feel the same. This is my opinion concerning the ground and 
reason of sepulture. Which I have therefore from another book of mine transferred to this, because it was 
easier to rehearse this, than to express the same matter in another way. 


6. If this be true, doubtless also the providing for the interment of bodies a place at the Memorials of 
Saints, is a mark of a good human affection towards the remains of one’s friends: since if there be religion 
in the burying, there cannot but be religion in taking thought where the burying shall be. But while it is 
desirable there should be such like solaces of survivors, for the showing forth of their pious mind towards 
their beloved, I do not see what helps they be to the dead save in this way: that upon recollection of the 
place in which are deposited the bodies of those whom they love, they should by prayer commend them to 
those same Saints, who have as patrons taken them into their charge to aid them before the Lord. Which 
indeed they would be still able to do, even though they were not able to inter them in such places. But 
then the only reason why the name Memorials or Monuments is given to those sepulchres of the dead 
which become specially distinguished, is that they recall to memory, and by putting in mind cause us to 
think of, them who by death are withdrawn from the eyes of the living, that they may not by forgetfulness 
be also withdrawn from men’s hearts. For both the term Memorial most plainly shews this, and Monument 
is so named from monishing, that is, putting in mind. For which reason the Greeks also call that 
mnemeion which we call a Memorial or Monument: because in their tongue the memory itself, by which 
we remember, is called mneme. When therefore the mind recollects where the body of a very dear friend 
lies buried, and thereupon there occurs to the thoughts a place rendered venerable by the name of a 
Martyr, to that same Martyr doth it commend the soul in affection of heartfelt recollection and prayer. And 
when this affection is exhibited to the departed by faithful men who were most dear to them, there is no 
doubt that it profits them who while living in the body merited that such things should profit them after 
this life. But even if some necessity should through absence of all facility not allow bodies to be interred, 
or in such places interred, yet should there be no pretermitting of supplications for the spirits of the dead: 
which supplications, that they should be made for all in Christian and catholic fellowship departed, even 
without mentioning of their names, under a general commemoration, the Church hath charged herself 
withal; to the intent that they which lack, for these offices, parents or sons or whatever kindred or friends, 
may have the same afforded unto them by the one pious mother which is common to all. But if there were 
lack of these supplications, which are made with right faith and piety for the dead, I account that it should 
not a whit profit their spirits, howsoever in holy places the lifeless bodies should be deposited. 


7. When therefore the faithful mother of a faithful son departed desired to have his body deposited in the 
basilica of a Martyr, forasmuch as she believed that his soul would be aided by the merits of the Martyr, 
the very believing of this was a sort of supplication, and this profited, if aught profited. And in that she 
recurs in her thoughts to this same sepulchre, and in her prayers more and more commends her son, the 
spirit of the departed is aided, not by the place of its dead body, but by that which springs from memory of 
the place, the living affection of the mother. For at once the thought, who is commended and to whom, 
doth touch, and that with no unprofitable emotion, the religious mind of her who prays. For also in prayer 
to God, men do with the members of their bodies that which becometh suppliants, when they bend their 
knees, when they stretch forth their hands, or even prostrate themselves on the ground, and whatever 
else they visibly do, albeit their invisible will and heart’s intention be known unto God, and He needs not 
these tokens that any man’s mind should be opened unto Him: only hereby one more excites himself to 
pray and groan more humbly and more fervently. And I know not how it is, that, while these motions of the 
body cannot be made but by a motion of the mind preceding, yet by the same being outwardly in visible 
sort made, that inward invisible one which made them is increased: and thereby the heart’s affection 
which preceded that they might be made, groweth because they are made. But still if any be in that way 
held, or even bound, that he is not able to do these things with his limbs, it does not follow that the inner 
man does not pray, and before the eyes of God in its most secret chamber, where it hath compunction, 
cast itself on the ground. So likewise, while it makes very much difference, where a person deposits the 
body of his dead, while he supplicates for his spirit unto God, because both the affection preceding chose 
a spot which was holy, and after the body is there deposited the recalling to mind of that holy spot renews 
and increases the affection which had preceded; yet, though he may not be able in that place which his 
religious mind did choose to lay in the ground him whom he loves, in no wise ought he to cease from 
necessary supplications in commending of the same. For wheresoever the flesh of the departed may lie or 
not lie, the spirit requires rest and must get it: for the spirit in its departing from thence took with it the 
consciousness without which it could make no odds how one exists, whether in a good estate or a bad: and 
it does not look for aiding of its life from that flesh to which it did itself afford the life which it withdrew in 
its departing, and is to render back in its returning; since not flesh to spirit, but spirit unto flesh procureth 


merit even of very resurrection, whether it be unto punishment or unto glory that it is to come to life 
again. 


8. We read in the Ecclesiastical History which Eusebius wrote in Greek, and Ruffinus turned into the Latin 
tongue, of Martyr’s bodies in Gaul exposed to dogs, and how the leavings of those dogs and bones of the 
dead were, even to uttermost consumption, by fire burned up; and the ashes of the same scattered on the 
river Rhone, lest any thing should be left for any sort whatever of memorial. Which thing must be believed 
to have been to no other end divinely permitted, but that Christians should learn in confessing Christ, 
while they despise this life, much more to despise sepulture. For this thing, which with savage rage was 
done to the bodies of Martyrs, if it could any whit hurt them, to impair the blessed resting of their most 
victorious spirits, would assuredly not have been suffered to be done. In very deed therefore it was 
declared, that the Lord in saying, “Fear not them which kill the body, and afterward have no more that 
they can do,” did not mean that He would not permit them to do any thing to the bodies of His followers 
when dead; but that whatever they might be permitted to do, nothing should be done that could lessen the 
Christian felicity of the departed, nothing thereof reach to their consciousness while yet living after death; 
nothing avail to the detriment, no, not even of the bodies themselves, to diminish aught of their integrity 
when they should rise again. 


9. And yet, by reason of that affection of the human heart, whereby “no man ever hateth his own flesh,” if 
men have reason to know that after their death their bodies will lack any thing which in each man’s nation 
or country the wonted order of sepulture demandeth, it makes them sorrowful as men; and that which 
after death reacheth not unto them, they do before death fear for their bodies: so that we find in the 
Books of Kings, God by one prophet threatening another prophet who had transgressed His word, that his 
carcase should not be brought into the sepulchre of his fathers. Which the Scripture hath on this wise: 
“Thus saith the Lord, Because thou hast been disobedient to the mouth of the Lord, and hast not kept the 
charge which the Lord thy God commanded thee, and hast returned and eaten bread and drunk water in 
the place in which He commanded thee not to eat bread, nor drink water, thy carcase shall not be brought 
into the sepulchre of thy fathers.” Now if in considering what account is to be made of this punishment, 
we go by the Gospel, where we have learned that after the slaying of the body there is no cause to fear 
lest the lifeless members should suffer any thing, it is not even to be called a punishment. But if we 
consider a man’s human affection towards his own flesh, it was possible for him to be frightened or 
saddened, while living, by that of which he would have no sense when dead: and this was a punishment, 
because the mind was pained by that thing about to happen to its body, howsoever when it did happen it 
would feel no pain. To this intent, namely, it pleased the Lord to punish His servant, who not of his own 
contumacy had spurned to fulfill His command, but by deceit of another’s falsehood thought himself to be 
obeying when he obeyed not. For it is not to be thought that he was killed by the teeth of the beast as one 
whose soul should be thence snatched away to the torments of hell: seeing that over his very body the 
same lion which had killed it did keep watch, while moreover the beast on which he rode was left unhurt, 
and along with that fierce beast did with intrepid presence stand there beside his master’s corpse. By 
which marvellous sign it appeareth, that the man of God was, say rather, checked temporally even unto 
death, than punished after death. Of which matter, the Apostle when on account of certain offenses he had 
mentioned the sicknesses and deaths of many, says, “For if we would judge ourselves, we should not be 
judged of the Lord. But when we are judged we are chastened of the Lord, that we may not be condemned 
with the world.” That Prophet, truly, the very man who had beguiled him, did with much respect bury in 
his own tomb, and took order for his own burying beside his bones: in hope that thereby his own bones 
might be spared, when, according to the prophecy of that man of God, Josiah king of Judah did in that land 
disinter the bones of many dead, and with the same bones defile the sacrilegious altars which had been 
set up for the graven images. For he spared that tomb in which lay the prophet who more than three 
hundred years before predicted those things, and for his sake neither was the sepulture of him who had 
seduced him violated. By that affection namely, which causes that no man ever hateth his own flesh, this 
man had taken forethought for his carcase, who had slain with a lie his own soul. By reason then of this, 
the natural love which every man hath for his own flesh, it was both to the one a punishment to learn that 
he should not be in the sepulchre of his fathers, and to the other a care to take order beforehand that his 
own bones should be spared, if he should lie beside him whose sepulchre no man should violate. 


10. This affection the Martyrs of Christ contending for the truth did overcome: and it is no marvel that 
they despised that whereof they should, when death was overpast, have no feeling, when they could not 
by those tortures, which while alive they did feel, be overcome. God was able, no doubt, (even as He 
permitted not the lion when it had slain the Prophet, to touch his body further, and of a slayer made it to 
be a keeper): He was able, I say, to have kept the slain bodies of His own from the dogs to which they had 
been flung; He was able in innumerable ways to have deterred the rage of the men themselves, that to 
burn the carcases, to scatter the ashes, they should not dare: but it was fit that this experience also 
should not be lacking to manifold variety of temptations, lest the fortitude of confession which would not 
for the saving of the life of the body give way to the savageness of persecution, should be tremblingly 
anxious for the honor of a sepulchre: in a word, lest faith of resurrection should dread the consuming of 
the body. It was fit then, that even these things should be permitted, in order that, even after these 
examples of so great horror, the Martyrs, fervent in confession of Christ, should become witnesses of this 
truth also, in which they had learned that they by whom their bodies should be slain had after that no 
more that they could do. Because, whatever they should do to dead bodies, they would after all do 


nothing, seeing that in flesh devoid of all life, neither was it possible for him to feel aught who had thence 
departed, nor for Him to lose aught thereof, Who created the same. But while these things were doing to 
the bodies of the slain, albeit the Martyrs, not frightened by them, did with great fortitude suffer, yet 
among the brethren was there exceeding sorrow, because there was given them no means of paying the 
last honors to the remains of the Saints, neither secretly to withdraw any part thereof, (as the same 
history testifies,) did the watchings of cruel sentinels permit. So, while those which had been slain, in the 
tearing asunder of their limbs, in the burning up of their bones, in the dispersion of their ashes, could feel 
no misery; yet these who had nothing of them that they could bury, did suffer torture of exceeding grief in 
pitying them; because what those did in no sort feel, these in some sort did feel for them, and where was 
henceforth for those no more suffering, yet these did in woful compassion suffer for them. 


11. In regard to that woful compassion which I have mentioned, are those praised, and by king David 
blessed, who to the dry bones of Saul and Jonathan afforded mercy of sepulture. But yet what mercy is 
that, which is afforded to them that have feeling of nothing? Or haply is this to be challenged back to that 
conceit of an infernal river which men unburied were not able to pass over? Far be this from the faith of 
Christians: else hath it gone most ill with so great a multitude of Martyrs, for whom there could be no 
burying of their bodies, and Truth did cheat them when It said, “Fear not them which kill the body, and 
after that have no more that they can do,” if these have been able to do to them so great evils, by which 
they were hindered to pass over to the places which they longed for. But, because this without all doubt is 
most false, and it neither any whit hurts the faithful to have their bodies denied sepulture, nor any whit 
the giving of sepulture unto infidels advantageth them; why then are those who buried Saul and his son 
said to have done mercy, and for this are blessed by that godly king, but because it is a good affection with 
which the hearts of the pitiful are touched, when they grieve for that in the dead bodies of other men, 
which, by that affection through which no man ever hateth his own flesh, they would not have done after 
their own death to their own bodies; and what they would have done by them when they shall have no 
more feeling, that they take care to do by others now having no feeling while themselves have yet feeling? 


12. Stories are told of certain appearances or visions, which may seem to bring into this discussion a 
question which should not be slighted. It is said, namely, that dead men have at times either in dreams or 
in some other way appeared to the living who knew not where their bodies lay unburied, and have pointed 
out to them the place, and admonished that the sepulture which was lacking should be afforded them. 
These things if we shall answer to be false, we shall be thought impudently to contradict the writings of 
certain faithful men, and the senses of them who assure us that such things have happened to themselves. 
But it is to be answered, that it does not follow that we are to account the dead to have sense of these 
things, because they appear in dreams to say or indicate or ask this. For living men do also appear 
ofttimes to the living as they sleep, while they themselves know not that they do appear; and they are told 
by them, what they dreamed, namely, that in their dream the speakers saw them doing or saying 
something. Then if it may be that a person in a dream should see me indicating to him something that has 
happened or even foretelling something about to happen, while I am perfectly unwitting of the thing and 
altogether regardless not only what he dreams, but whether he is awake while I am asleep, or he asleep 
while I am awake, or whether at one and the same time we are both awake or asleep, at what time he has 
the dream in which he sees me: what marvel if the dead be unconscious and insensible of these things, 
and, for all that, are seen by the living in their dreams, and say something which those on awaking find to 
be true? By angelical operations, then, I should think it is effected, whether permitted from above, or 
commanded, that they seem in dreams to say something about burying of their bodies, when they whose 
the bodies are are utterly unconscious of it. Now this is sometimes serviceably done; whether for some 
sort of solace to the survivors, to whom pertain those dead whose likenesses appear to them as they 
dream; or whether that by these admonitions the human race may be made to have regard to humanity of 
sepulture, which, allow that it be no help to the departed, yet is there culpable irreligiousness in slighting 
of it. Sometimes however, by fallacious visions, men are cast into great errors, who deserve to suffer this. 
As, if one should see in a dream, what AEneas by poetic falsity is told to have seen in the world beneath: 
and there should appear to him the likeness of some unburied man, which should speak such words as 
Palinurus is said to have spoken to him; and when he awakes, he should find the body in that place where 
he heard say while dreaming, that it lay unburied, and was admonished and asked to bury it when found; 
and because he finds this to be true, should believe that the dead are buried on purpose that their souls 
may pass to places from which he dreamed that the souls of men unburied are by an infernal law 
prohibited: does he not, in believing all this, exceedingly swerve from the path of truth? 


13. Such, however, is human infirmity, that when in a dream a person shall see a dead man, he thinks it is 
the soul that he sees: but when he shall in like manner dream of a living man, he has no doubt that it is 
not a soul nor a body, but the likeness of a man that has appeared to him: just as if it were not possible in 
regard of dead men, in the same sort unconscious of it, that it should not be their souls, but their 
likenesses that appear to the sleepers. Of a surety, when we were at Milan, we heard tell of a certain 
person of whom was demanded payment of a debt, with production of his deceased father’s 
acknowledgment, which debt unknown to the son the father had paid, whereupon the man began to be 
very sorrowful, and to marvel that his father while dying did not tell him what he owed when he also made 
his will. Then in this exceeding anxiousness of his, his said father appeared to him in a dream, and made 
known to him where was the counter acknowledgment by which that acknowledgment was cancelled. 
Which when the young man had found and showed, he not only rebutted the wrongful claim of a false 


debt, but also got back his father’s note of hand which the father had not got back when the money was 
paid. Here then the soul of a man is supposed to have had care for his son, and to have come to him in his 
sleep, that, teaching him what he did not know, he might relieve him of a great trouble. But about the very 
same time as we heard this, it chanced at Carthage that the rhetorician Eulogius, who had been my 
disciple in that art, being (as he himself, after our return to Africa, told us the story) in course of lecturing 
to his disciples on Cicero’s rhetorical books, as he looked over the portion of reading which he was to 
deliver on the following day, fell upon a certain passage, and not being able to understand it, was scarce 
able to sleep for the trouble of his mind: in which night, as he dreamed, I expounded to him that which he 
did not understand; nay, not I, but my likeness, while I was unconscious of the thing, and far away beyond 
the sea, it might be, doing, or it might be dreaming, some other thing, and not in the least caring for his 
cares. In what way these things come about, I know not: but in what way soever they come, why do we not 
believe it comes in the same way for a person in a dream to see a dead man, as it comes that he sees a 
living man? both, no doubt, neither knowing nor caring who, or where, or when, dreams of their images. 


14. Like dreams, moreover, are also some visions of persons awake, who have had their senses troubled, 
such as phrenetic persons, or those who are mad in any way: for they too talk to themselves just as though 
they were speaking to people verily present, and as well with absent as with present, whose images they 
perceive, whether persons living or dead. But just as they which live, are unconscious that they are seen 
of them and talk with them; for indeed they are not really themselves present, or themselves make 
speeches, but through troubled senses, these persons are wrought upon by such-like imaginary visions; 
just so they also who have departed this life, to persons thus affected appear as present, while they be 
absent, and whether any man sees them in regard of their image, are themselves utterly unconscious. 


15. Similar to this is also that condition when persons, with their senses more profoundedly in abeyance 
than is the case in sleep, are occupied with the like visions. For to them also appear images of quick and 
dead; but then, when they return to their senses, whatever dead they say they have seen are thought to 
have been verily with them: and they who hear these things pay no heed to the circumstance that there 
were seen in like manner the images of certain living persons, absent and unconscious. A certain man by 
name Curma, of the municipal town of Tullium, which is hard by Hippo, a poor member of the Curia, 
scarcely competent to serve the office of a duumvir of that place, and a mere rustic, being ill, and all his 
senses entranced, lay all but dead for several days: a very slight breathing in his nostrils, which on 
applying the hand was just felt, and barely betokened that he lived, was all that kept him from being 
buried for dead. Not a limb did he stir, nothing did he take in the way of sustenance, neither in the eyes 
nor in any other bodily sense was he sensible of any annoyance that impinged upon them. Yet he was 
seeing many things like as in a dream, which, when at last after a great many days he woke up, he told 
that he had seen. And first, presently after he opened his eyes, Let some one go, said he, to the house of 
Curma the smith, and see what is doing there. And when some one had gone thither, the smith was found 
to have died in that moment that the other had come back to his senses, and, it might almost be said, 
revived from death. Then, as those who stood by eagerly listened, he told them how the other had been 
ordered to be had up, when he himself was dismissed; and that he had heard it said in that place from 
which he had returned, that it was not Curma of the Curia, but Curma the smith who had been ordered to 
be fetched to that place of the dead. Well, in these dream-like visions of his, among those deceased 
persons whom he saw handled according to the diversity of their merits, he recognized also some whom 
he had known when alive. That they were the very persons themselves I might perchance have believed, 
had he not in the course of this seeming dream of his seen also some who are alive even to this present 
time, namely, some clerks of his district, by whose presbyter there he was told to be baptized at Hippo by 
me, which thing he said had also taken place. So then he had seen a presbyter, clerks, myself, persons, to 
wit, not yet dead, in this vision in which he afterwards also saw dead persons. Why may he not be thought 
to have seen these last in the same way as he saw us? that is, both the one sort, and the other, absent and 
unconscious, and consequently not the persons themselves, but similitudes of them just as of the places? 
He saw, namely, both a plot of ground where was that presbyter with the clerks, and Hippo where he was 
by me seemingly baptized: in which spots assuredly he was not, when he seemed to himself to be there. 
For what was at that time going on there, he knew not: which, without doubt, he would have known if he 
had verily been there. The sights beheld, therefore, were those which are not presented in the things 
themselves as they are, but shadowed forth in a sort of images of the things. In fine, after much that he 
saw, he narrated how he had, moreover, been led into Paradise, and how it was there said to him, when he 
was thence dismissed to return to his own family, “Go, be baptized, if thou wilt be in this place of the 
blessed.” Thereupon, being admonished to be baptized by me, he said it was done already. He who was 
talking with him replied, “Go, be truly baptized; for that thou didst but see in the vision.” After this he 
recovered, went his way to Hippo. Easter was now approaching, he gave his name among the other 
Competents, alike with very many unknown to us; nor did he care to make known the vision to me or to 
any of our people. He was baptized, at the close of the holy days he returned to his own place. After the 
space of two years or more, I learned the whole matter; first, through a certain friend of mine and his at 
my own table, while we were talking about some such matters: then I took it up, and made the man in his 
own person tell me the story, in the presence of some honest townsmen of his attesting the same, both 
concerning his marvellous illness, how he lay all but dead for many days, and about that other Curma the 
smith, what I have mentioned above, and about all these matters; which, while he was telling me, they 
recalled to mind, and assured me, that they had also at that time heard them from his lips. Wherefore, just 
as he saw his own baptism, and myself, and Hippo, and the basilica, and the baptistery, not in the very 


realities, but in a sort of similitudes of the things; and so likewise certain other living persons, without 
consciousness on the part of the same living persons: then why not just so those dead persons also, 
without consciousness on the part of the same dead persons? 


16. Why should we not believe these to be angelic operations through dispensation of the providence of 
God, Who maketh good use of both good things and evil, according to the unsearchable depth of His 
judgments? whether thereby the minds of mortals be instructed, or whether deceived; whether consoled, 
or whether terrified: according as unto each one there is to be either a showing of mercy, or a taking of 
vengeance, by Him to Whom, not without a meaning, the Church doth sing “of mercy and of judgment.” 
Let each, as it shall please him, take what I say. If the souls of the dead took part in the affairs of the 
living, and if it were their very selves that, when we see them, speak to us in sleep; to say nothing of 
others, there is my own self, whom my pious mother would no night fail to visit, that mother who by land 
and sea followed me that she might live with me. Far be the thought that she should, by a life more happy, 
have been made cruel, to that degree that when any thing vexes my heart she should not even console in 
his sadness the son whom she loved with an only love, whom she never wished to see mournful. But 
assuredly that which the sacred Psalm sings in our ears, is true; “Because my father and my mother have 
forsaken me, but the Lord hath taken me up.” Then if our parents have forsaken us, how take they part in 
our cares and affairs? But if parents do not, who else are there of the dead who should know what we are 
doing, or what we suffer? Isaiah the Prophet says, “For Thou art our Father: because Abraham hath not 
known us, and Israel is not cognizant of us.” If so great Patriarchs were ignorant what was doing towards 
the People of them begotten, they to whom, believing God, the People itself to spring from their stock was 
promised; how are the dead mixed up with affairs and doings of the living, either for cognizance or help? 
How say we that those were favored who deceased ere the evils came which followed hard upon the 
decease, if also after death they feel whatever things befall in the calamitousness of human life? Or haply 
do we err in saying this, and in accounting them to be quietly at rest whom the unquiet life of the living 
makes solicitous? What then is that which to the most godly king Josias God promised as a great benefit, 
that he should first die, that he might not see the evils which He threatened should come to that place and 
People? Which words of God are these: “Thus saith the Lord God of Israel: concerning My words which 
thou hast heard, and didst fear before My face when thou didst hear what I have spoken concerning this 
place and them which dwell therein, that it should be forsaken and under a curse; and hast rent thy 
garments, and wept before Me, and I have heard thee, saith the Lord of Sabaoth: not so; behold, I will add 
thee unto thy fathers, and thou shalt be added unto them in peace; and thine eyes shall not see all the 
evils which I am bringing upon this place and upon them that dwell therein.” He, frightened by God’s 
comminations, had wept, and rent his garments, and is made, by hastening on of his death, to be without 
care of all future evils, because he should so rest in peace, that all those things he should not see. There 
then are the spirits of the departed, where they see not whatever things are doing, or events happening, 
in this life to men. Then how do they see their own graves, or their own bodies, whether they lie cast 
away, or buried? How do they take part in the misery of the living, when they are either suffering their 
own evils, if they have contracted such merits; or do rest in peace, as was promised to this Josiah, where 
they undergo no evils, either by suffering themselves, or by compassionate suffering with others, freed 
from all evils which by suffering themselves or with others while they lived here they did undergo? 


17. Some man may say: “If there be not in the dead any care for the living, how is it that the rich man, 
who was tormented in hell, asked father Abraham to send Lazarus to his five brothers not as yet dead, and 
to take course with them, that they should not come themselves also into the same place of torments?” 
But does it follow, that because the rich man said this, he knew what his brethren were doing, or what 
they were suffering at that time? Just in that same way had he care for the living, albeit what they were 
doing he wist not at all, as we have care for the dead, albeit what they do we confessedly wot not. For if 
we cared not for the dead, we should not, as we do, supplicate God on their behalf. In fine, Abraham did 
not send Lazarus, and also answered, that they have here Moses and the Prophets, whom they ought to 
hear that they might not come to those torments. Where again it occurs to ask, how it was that what was 
doing here, father Abraham himself wist not, while he knew that Moses and the Prophets are here, that is, 
their books, by obeying which men should escape the torments of hell: and knew, in short, that rich man 
to have lived in delights, but the poor man Lazarus to have lived in labors and sorrows? For this also he 
says to him; “Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime hast received good things, but Lazarus evil things.” 
He knew then these things which had taken place of course among the living, not among the dead. True, 
but it may be that, not while the things were doing in their lifetime, but after their death, he learned these 
things, by information of Lazarus: that it be not false which the Prophet saith, “Abraham hath not known 


” 


us. 


18. So then we must confess that the dead indeed do not know what is doing here, but while it is in doing 
here: afterwards, however, they hear it from those who from hence go to them at their death; not indeed 
every thing, but what things those are allowed to make known who are suffered also to remember these 
things; and which it is meet for those to hear, whom they inform of the same. It may be also, that from the 
Angels, who are present in the things which are doing here, the dead do hear somewhat, which for each 
one of them to hear He judgeth right to Whom all things are subject. For were there not Angels, who 
could be present in places both of quick and dead, the Lord Jesus had not said, “It came to pass also that 
the poor man died, and was carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom.” Therefore, now here, now 
there, were they able to be, who from hence bore thither whom God willed. It may be also, that the spirits 


of the dead do learn some things which are doing here, what things it is necessary that they should know, 
and what persons it is necessary should know the same, not only things past or present, but even future, 
by the Spirit of God revealing them: like as not all men, but the Prophets while they lived here did know, 
nor even they all things, but only what things to be revealed to them the providence of God judged meet. 
Moreover, that some from the dead are sent to the living, as, on the other hand, Paul from the living was 
rapt into Paradise, divine Scripture doth testify. For Samuel the Prophet, appearing to Saul when living, 
predicted even what should befall the king: although some think it was not Samuel himself, that could 
have been by magical arts evoked, but that some spirit, meet for so evil works, did figure his semblance: 
though the book Ecclesiasticus, which Jesus, son of Sirach, is reputed to have written, and which on 
account of some resemblance of style is pronounced to be Solomon’s, contains in the praise of the 
Fathers, that Samuel even when dead did prophesy. But if this book be spoken against from the canon of 
the Hebrews, (because it is not contained therein,) what shall we say of Moses, whom certainly we read 
both in Deuteronomy to have died, and in the Gospel to have, together with Elias who died not, appeared 
unto the living? 


19. Hence too is solved that question, how is it that the Martyrs, by the very benefits which are given to 
them that pray, indicate that they take an interest in the affairs of men, if the dead know not what the 
quick are doing. For not only by effects of benefits, but in the very beholding of men, it is certain, that the 
Confessor Felix (whose denizenship among you thou piously lovest) appeared when the barbarians were 
attacking Nola, as we have heard not by uncertain rumors, but by sure witnesses. But such things are of 
God exhibited, far otherwise than as the usual order hath itself, unto each kind of creatures apportioned. 
For it does not follow because water was, when it pleased the Lord, in a moment changed into wine, that 
we are not to regard the worth and efficacy of water in the proper order of the elements, as distinct from 
the rarity, or rather singularity, of that divine work: nor because Lazarus rose again, therefore that every 
dead man rises when he will; or that a lifeless man is raised up by a living, in the same way as a sleeping 
man by one who is awake. Other be the limits of human things, other the signs of divine virtues: other 
they be that are naturally, other that be miraculously done: albeit both unto nature God is present that it 
may be, and unto miracles nature is not lacking. We are not to think then, that to be interested in the 
affairs of the living is in the power of any departed who please, only because to some men’s healing or 
help the Martyrs be present: but rather we are to understand that it must needs be by a Divine power that 
the Martyrs are interested in affairs of the living, from the very fact that for the departed to be by their 
proper nature interested in affairs of the living is impossible. 


20. Howbeit it is a question which surpasses the strength of my understanding, after what manner the 
Martyrs aid them who by them, it is certain, are helped; whether themselves by themselves be present at 
the same time in so different places, and by so great distance lying apart one from another, either where 
their Memorials are, or beside their Memorials, wheresoever they are felt to be present: or whether, while 
they themselves, in a place congruous with their merits, are removed from all converse with mortals, and 
yet do in a general sort pray for the needs of their suppliants, (like as we pray for the dead, to whom 
however we are not present, nor know where they be or what they be doing,) God Almighty, Who is every 
where present, neither bounded in with us nor remote from us, hearing and granting the Martyrs’ 
prayers, doth by angelic ministries every where diffused afford to men those solaces, to whom in the 
misery of this life He seeth meet to afford the same, and, touching His Martyrs, doth where He will, when 
He will, how He will, and chiefest through their Memorials, because this He knoweth to be expedient for 
us unto edifying of the faith of Christ for Whose confession they suffered, by marvellous and ineffable 
power and goodness cause their merits to be had in honor. A matter is this, too high that I should have 
power to attain unto it, too abstruse that I should be able to search it out; and therefore which of these 
two be the case, or whether perchance both one and the other be the case, that sometimes these things 
be done by very presence of the Martyrs, sometimes by Angels taking upon them the person of the 
Martyrs, I dare not define; rather would I seek this at them who know it. For it is not to be thought that no 
man knows these things: (not indeed he who thinks he knows, and knows not,) for there be gifts of God, 
Who bestows on these some one, on those some other, according to the Apostle who says, that “to each 
one is given the manifestation of the Spirit to profit withal; to one indeed,” saith he, “is given by the Spirit 
discourse of wisdom; to another discourse of science according to the same Spirit; while to another faith 
in the same Spirit; to another the gift of healings in one Spirit; to one workings of miracles; to one 
prophecy; to one discerning of spirits; to one kinds of tongues; to one interpretation of discourses. But all 
these worketh one and the same spirit, dividing to every man severally as He will.” Of all these spiritual 
gifts, which the Apostle hath rehearsed, to whomsoever is given discerning of spirits, the same knoweth 
these things as they are meet to be known. 


21. Such, we may believe, was that John the Monk, whom the elder Theodosius, the Emperor, consulted 
concerning the issue of the civil war: seeing he had also the gift of prophecy. For that not each several 
person has a several one of those gifts, but that one man may have more gifts than one, I make no 
question. This John, then, when once a certain most religious woman desired to see him, and to obtain this 
did through her husband make vehement entreaty, refused indeed this request because he had never 
allowed this to women, but “Go,” said he, “tell thy wife, she shall see me this night, but in her sleep.” And 
so it came to pass: and he gave her advice, whatever was meet to be given to a wedded believing woman. 
And she, on her awaking, made known to her husband that she had seen a man of God, such as he knew 
him to be, and what she had been told by him. The person who learned this from them, reported it to me, 


a grave man and a noble, and most worthy to be believed. But if I myself had seen that holy monk, 
because (it is said) he was most patient in hearing questions and most wise in answering, I would have 
sought of him, as touching our question, whether he himself came to that woman in sleep, that is to say, 
his spirit in the form of his body, just as we dream that we see ourselves in the form of our own body; or 
whether, while he himself was doing something else, or, if asleep, was dreaming of something else, it was 
either by an Angel or in some other way that such vision took place in the woman’s dream; and that it 
would so be, as he promised, he himself foreknew by the Spirit of prophecy revealing the same. For if he 
was himself present to her in her dream, of course it was by miraculous grace that he was enabled so to 
do, not by nature; and by God’s gift, not by faculty of his own. But if, while he was doing some other thing 
or sleeping and occupied with other sights, the woman saw him in her sleep, then doubtless some such 
thing took place, as that is which we read in the Acts of the Apostles, where the Lord Jesus speaks to 
Ananias concerning Saul, and informs him that Saul has seen Ananias coming unto him, while Ananias 
himself wist not of it. The man of God would make answer to me of these things as the case might be, and 
then about the Martyrs I should go on to ask of him, whether they be themselves present in dreams, or in 
whatever other way to those who see them in what shape they will; and above all when the demons in men 
confess themselves tormented by the Martyrs, and ask them to spare them; or whether these things be 
wrought through angelic powers, to the honor and commendation of the Saints for men’s profit, while 
those are in supreme rest, and wholly free for other far better sights, apart from us, and praying for us. 
For it chanced at Milan at (the tomb of) the holy Martyrs Protasius and Gervasius, that Ambrose the 
bishop, at that time living, being expressly named, in like manner as were the dead whose names they 
were rehearsing, the demons confessed him and besought him to spare them, he being the while 
otherwise engaged, and when this was taking place, altogether unwitting of it. Or whether indeed these 
things are wrought, somewhiles by very presence of the Martyrs, otherwhiles by that of Angels; and 
whether it be possible, or by what tokens possible, for us to discriminate these two cases; or whether to 
perceive and to judge of these things none be able, but he which hath that gift through God’s Spirit, 
“dividing unto every man severally as He will:” the same John, methinks, would discourse to me of all 
these matters, as I should wish; that either by his teaching I might learn, and what I should be told should 
know to be true and certain; or I should believe what I knew not, upon his telling me what things he knew. 
But if peradventure he should make answer out of holy Scripture, and say, “Things higher than thou, seek 
thou not; and things stronger than thou, search thou not; but what the Lord hath commanded thee, of 
those things bethink thee alway:” this also I should thankfully accept. For it is no small gain if, when any 
things are obscure and uncertain to us, and we not able to comprehend them, it be at any rate clear and 
certain that we are not to seek them; and what thing each one wishes to learn, accounting it to be 
profitable that he should know it, he should learn that it is no harm that he know it not. 


22. Which things being so, let us not think that to the dead for whom we have a care, any thing reaches 
save what by sacrifices either of the altar, or of prayers, or of alms, we solemnly supplicate: although not 
to all for whom they are done be they profitable, but to them only by whom while they live it is obtained 
that they should be profitable. But forasmuch as we discern not who these be, it is meet to do them for all 
regenerate persons, that none of them may be passed by to whom these benefits may and ought to reach. 
For better it is that these things shall be superfluously done to them whom they neither hinder nor help, 
than lacking to them whom they help. More diligently however doth each man these things for his own 
near and dear friends, in order that they may be likewise done unto him by his. But as for the burying of 
the body, whatever is bestowed on that, is no aid of salvation, but an office of humanity, according to that 
affection by which “no man ever hateth his own flesh.” Whence it is fitting that he take what care he is 
able for the flesh of his neighbor, when he is gone that bare it. And if they do these things who believe not 
the resurrection of the flesh, how much more are they beholden to do the same who do believe; that so, an 
office of this kind bestowed upon a body, dead but yet to rise again and to remain to eternity, may also be 
in some sort a testimony of the same faith? But, that a person is buried at the memorials of the Martyrs, 
this, I think, so far profits the departed, that while commending him also to the Martyrs’ patronage, the 
affection of supplication on his behalf is increased. 


23. Here, to the things thou hast thought meet to inquire of me, thou hast such reply as I have been able 
to render: which if it be more than enough prolix, thou must excuse this, for it was done through love of 
holding longer talk with thee. For this book, then, how thy charity shall receive it, let me, I pray thee, 
know by a second letter: though doubtless it will be more welcome for its bearer’s sake, to wit our brother 
and fellow-presbyter Candidianus, whom, having been by thy letter made acquainted with him, I have 
welcomed with all my heart, and am loath to let him depart. For greatly in the charity of Christ hath he by 
his presence consoled us, and, to say truth, it was at his instance that I have done thy bidding. For with so 
great businesses is my heart distraught, that had not he by ever and anon putting me in mind not suffered 
me to forget it, assuredly to thy questioning reply of mind had not been forthcoming. 
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I. THE ANTI-MANICHAEAN WRITINGS 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. RICHARD STOTHERT, M.A., BOMBAY, AND PROF. ALBERT H. NEWMAN, D.D., LL.D., 
TORONTO 


On The Morals Of The Catholic Church 


(DE MORIBUS ECCLESIAE CATHOLICAE) 
A.D. 388. 
ST. AUGUSTIN 
TRANSLATED BY THE 
REV. RICHARD STOTHERT, M.A., 
BOMBAY 


It is laid down at the outset that the customs of the holy life of the Church should be referred to the chief 
good of man, that is, God. We must seek after God with supreme affection; and this doctrine is supported 
in the Catholic Church by the authority of both Testaments. The four virtues get their names from 
different forms of this love. Then follow the duties of love to our neighbor. In the Catholic Church we find 
examples of continence and of true Christian conduct. 


CHAPTER 1 


HOW THE PRETENSIONS OF THE MANICHAEANS ARE TO BE REFUTED. TWO MANICHAEAN FALSEHOODS 


1. Enough, probably, has been done in our other books in the way of answering the ignorant and profane 
attacks which the Manichaeans make on the law, which is called the Old Testament, in a spirit of 
vainglorious boasting, and with the approval of the uninstructed. Here, too, I may shortly touch upon the 
subject. For every one with average intelligence can easily see that the explanation of the Scriptures 
should be sought for from those who are the professed teachers of the Scriptures; and that it may happen, 
and indeed always happens, that many things seem absurd to the ignorant, which, when they are 
explained by the learned, appear all the more excellent, and are received in the explanation with the 
greater pleasure on account of the obstructions which made it difficult to reach the meaning. This 
commonly happens as regards the holy books of the Old Testament, if only the man who meets with 
difficulties applies to a pious teacher, and not to a profane critic, and if he begins his inquiries from a 
desire to find truth, and not in rash opposition. And should the inquirer meet with some, whether bishops 
or presbyters, or any officials or ministers of the Catholic Church, who either avoid in all cases opening up 
mysteries, or, content with simple faith, have no desire for more recondite knowledge, he must not despair 
of finding the knowledge of the truth in a case where neither are all able to teach to whom the inquiry is 
addressed, nor are all inquirers worthy of learning the truth. Diligence and piety are both necessary: on 
the one hand, we must have knowledge to find truth, and, on the other hand, we must deserve to get the 
knowledge. 


2. But as the Manichaeans have two tricks for catching the unwary, so as to make them take them as 
teachers,—one, that of finding fault with the Scriptures, which they either misunderstand or wish to be 
misunderstood, the other, that of making a show of chastity and of notable abstinence,—this book shall 
contain our doctrine of life and morals according to Catholic teaching, and will perhaps make it appear 
how easy it is to pretend to virtue, and how difficult to possess virtue. I will refrain, if I can, from 
attacking their weak points, which I know well, with the violence with which they attack what they know 
nothing of; for I wish them, if possible, to be cured rather than conquered. And I will quote such 
testimonies from the Scriptures as they are bound to believe, for they shall be from the New Testament; 
and even from this I will take none of the passages which the Manichaeans when hard pressed are 
accustomed to call spurious, but passages which they are obliged to acknowledge and approve. And for 
every testimony from apostolic teaching I will bring a similar statement from the Old Testament, that if 
they ever become willing to wake up from their persistent dreams, and to rise towards the light of 
Christian faith, they may discover both how far from being Christian is the life which they profess, and 
how truly Christian is the Scripture which they cavil at. 


CHAPTER 2 


HE BEGINS WITH ARGUMENTS, IN COMPLIANCE WITH THE MISTAKEN METHOD OF THE MANICHAEANS 


3. Where, then, shall I begin? With authority, or with reasoning? In the order of nature, when we learn 
anything, authority precedes reasoning. For a reason may seem weak, when, after it is given, it requires 
authority to confirm it. But because the minds of men are obscured by familiarity with darkness, which 
covers them in the night of sins and evil habits, and cannot perceive in a way suitable to the clearness and 


purity of reason, there is most wholesome provision for bringing the dazzled eye into the light of truth 
under the congenial shade of authority. But since we have to do with people who are perverse in all their 
thoughts and words and actions, and who insist on nothing more than on beginning with argument, I will, 
as a concession to them, take what I think a wrong method in discussion. For I like to imitate, as far as I 
can, the gentleness of my Lord Jesus Christ, who took on Himself the evil of death itself, wishing to free us 
from it. 


CHAPTER 3 


HAPPINESS IS IN THE ENJOYMENT OF MAN’S CHIEF GOOD. TWO CONDITIONS OF THE CHIEF GOOD: 1ST, 
NOTHING IS BETTER THAN IT; 2D, IT CANNOT BE LOST AGAINST THE WILL 


4. How then, according to reason, ought man to live? We all certainly desire to live happily; and there is 
no human being but assents to this statement almost before it is made. But the title happy cannot, in my 
opinion, belong either to him who has not what he loves, whatever it may be, or to him who has what he 
loves if it is hurtful or to him who does not love what he has, although it is good in perfection. For one who 
seeks what he cannot obtain suffers torture, and one who has got what is not desirable is cheated, and 
one who does not seek for what is worth seeking for is diseased. Now in all these cases the mind cannot 
but be unhappy, and happiness and unhappiness cannot reside at the same time in one man; so in none of 
these cases can the man be happy. I find, then, a fourth case, where the happy life exists,—when that 
which is man’s chief good is both loved and possessed. For what do we call enjoyment but having at hand 
the objects of love? And no one can be happy who does not enjoy what is man’s chief good, nor is there 
any one who enjoys this who is not happy. We must then have at hand our chief good, if we think of living 
happily. 


5. We must now inquire what is man’s chief good, which of course cannot be anything inferior to man 
himself. For whoever follows after what is inferior to himself, becomes himself inferior. But every man is 
bound to follow what is best. Wherefore man’s chief good is not inferior to man. Is it then something 
similar to man himself? It must be so, if there is nothing above man which he is capable of enjoying. But if 
we find something which is both superior to man, and can be possessed by the man who loves it, who can 
doubt that in seeking for happiness man should endeavor to reach that which is more excellent than the 
being who makes the endeavor. For if happiness consists in the enjoyment of a good than which there is 
nothing better, which we call the chief good, how can a man be properly called happy who has not yet 
attained to his chief good? or how can that be the chief good beyond which something better remains for 
us to arrive at? Such, then, being the chief good, it must be something which cannot be lost against the 
will. For no one can feel confident regarding a good which he knows can be taken from him, although he 
wishes to keep and cherish it. But if a man feels no confidence regarding the good which he enjoys, how 
can he be happy while in such fear of losing it? 


CHAPTER 4 


MAN—WHAT? 


6. Let us then see what is better than man. This must necessarily be hard to find, unless we first ask and 
examine what man is. I am not now called upon to give a definition of man. The question here seems to me 
to be,—since almost all agree, or at least, which is enough, those I have now to do with are of the same 
opinion with me, that we are made up of soul and body,—What is man? Is he both of these? or is he the 
body only, or the soul only? For although the things are two, soul and body, and although neither without 
the other could be called man (for the body would not be man without the soul, nor again would the soul 
be man if there were not a body animated by it), still it is possible that one of these may be held to be 
man, and may be called so. What then do we call man? Is he soul and body, as in a double harness, or like 
a centaur? Or do we mean the body only, as being in the service of the soul which rules it, as the word 
lamp denotes not the light and the case together, but only the case, yet it is on account of the light that it 
is so called? Or do we mean only the mind, and that on account of the body which it rules, as horseman 
means not the man and the horse, but the man only, and that as employed in ruling the horse? This 
dispute is not easy to settle; or, if the proof is plain, the statement requires time. This is an expenditure of 
time and strength which we need not incur. For whether the name man belongs to both, or only to the 
soul, the chief good of man is not the chief good of the body; but what is the chief good either of both soul 
and body, or of the soul only, that is man’s chief good. 


CHAPTER 5 


MAN’S CHIEF GOOD IS NOT THE CHIEF GOOD OF THE BODY ONLY, BUT THE CHIEF GOOD OF THE SOUL 


7. Now if we ask what is the chief good of the body, reason obliges us to admit that it is that by means of 
which the body comes to be in its best state. But of all the things which invigorate the body, there is 
nothing better or greater than the soul. The chief good of the body, then, is not bodily pleasure, not 
absence of pain, not strength, not beauty, not swiftness, or whatever else is usually reckoned among the 
goods of the body, but simply the soul. For all the things mentioned the soul supplies to the body by its 


presence, and, what is above them all, life. Hence I conclude that the soul is not the chief good of man, 
whether we give the name of man to soul and body together, or to the soul alone. For as according to 
reason, the chief good of the body is that which is better than the body, and from which the body receives 
vigor and life, so whether the soul itself is man, or soul and body both, we must discover whether there is 
anything which goes before the soul itself, in following which the soul comes to the perfection of good of 
which it is capable in its own kind. If such a thing can be found, all uncertainty must be at an end, and we 
must pronounce this to be really and truly the chief good of man. 


8. If, again, the body is man, it must be admitted that the soul is the chief good of man. But clearly, when 
we treat of morals,—when we inquire what manner of life must be held in order to obtain happiness,—it is 
not the body to which the precepts are addressed, it is not bodily discipline which we discuss. In short, the 
observance of good customs belongs to that part of us which inquires and learns, which are the 
prerogatives of the soul; so, when we speak of attaining to virtue, the question does not regard the body. 
But if it follows, as it does, that the body which is ruled over by a soul possessed of virtue is ruled both 
better and more honorably, and is in its greatest perfection in consequence of the perfection of the soul 
which rightfully governs it, that which gives perfection to the soul will be man’s chief good, though we call 
the body man. For if my coachman, in obedience to me, feeds and drives the horses he has charge of in 
the most satisfactory manner, himself enjoying the more of my bounty in proportion to his good conduct, 
can any one deny that the good condition of the horses, as well as that of the coachman, is due to me? So 
the question seems to me to be not, whether soul and body is man, or the soul only, or the body only, but 
what gives perfection to the soul; for when this is obtained, a man cannot but be either perfect, or at least 
much better than in the absence of this one thing. 


CHAPTER 6 


VIRTUE GIVES PERFECTION TO THE SOUL; THE SOUL OBTAINS VIRTUE BY FOLLOWING GOD; FOLLOWING GOD IS 
THE HAPPY LIFE 


9. No one will question that virtue gives perfection to the soul. But it is a very proper subject of inquiry 
whether this virtue can exist by itself or only in the soul. Here again arises a profound discussion, needing 
lengthy treatment; but perhaps my summary will serve the purpose. God will, I trust, assist me, so that, 
notwithstanding our feebleness, we may give instruction on these great matters briefly as well as 
intelligibly. In either case, whether virtue can exist by itself without the soul, or can exist only in the soul, 
undoubtedly in the pursuit of virtue the soul follows after something, and this must be either the soul 
itself, or virtue, or something else. But if the soul follows after itself in the pursuit of virtue, it follows after 
a foolish thing; for before obtaining virtue it is foolish. Now the height of a follower’s desire is to reach 
that which he follows after. So the soul must either not wish to reach what it follows after, which is utterly 
absurd and unreasonable, or, in following after itself while foolish, it reaches the folly which it flees from. 
But if it follows after virtue in the desire to reach it, how can it follow what does not exist? or how can it 
desire to reach what it already possesses? Either, therefore, virtue exists beyond the soul, or if we are not 
allowed to give the name of virtue except to the habit and disposition of the wise soul, which can exist 
only in the soul, we must allow that the soul follows after something else in order that virtue may be 
produced in itself; for neither by following after nothing, nor by following after folly, can the soul, 
according to my reasoning, attain to wisdom. 


10. This something else then, by following after which the soul becomes possessed of virtue and wisdom, 
is either a wise man or God. But we have said already that it must be something that we cannot lose 
against our will. No one can think it necessary to ask whether a wise man, supposing we are content to 
follow after him, can be taken from us in spite of our unwillingness or our persistence. God then remains, 
in following after whom we live well, and in reaching whom we live both well and happily. If any deny 
God’s existence, why should I consider the method of dealing with them, when it is doubtful whether they 
ought to be dealt with at all? At any rate, it would require a different starting-point, a different plan, a 
different investigation from what we are now engaged in. I am now addressing those who do not deny the 
existence of God, and who, moreover, allow that human affairs are not disregarded by Him. For there is no 
one, I suppose, who makes any profession of religion but will hold that divine Providence cares at least for 
our souls. 


CHAPTER 7 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD TO BE OBTAINED FROM THE SCRIPTURE. THE PLAN AND PRINCIPAL MYSTERIES OF 
THE DIVINE SCHEME OF REDEMPTION 


11. But how can we follow after Him whom we do not see? or how can we see Him, we who are not only 
men, but also men of weak understanding? For though God is seen not with the eyes but with the mind, 
where can such a mind be found as shall, while obscured by foolishness, succeed or even attempt to drink 
in that light? We must therefore have recourse to the instructions of those whom we have reason to think 
wise. Thus far argument brings us. For in human things reasoning is employed, not as of greater certainty, 
but as easier from use. But when we come to divine things, this faculty turns away; it cannot behold; it 
pants, and gasps, and burns with desire; it falls back from the light of truth, and turns again to its wonted 


obscurity, not from choice, but from exhaustion. What a dreadful catastrophe is this, that the soul should 
be reduced to greater helplessness when it is seeking rest from its toil! So, when we are hasting to retire 
into darkness, it will be well that by the appointment of adorable Wisdom we should be met by the friendly 
shade of authority, and should be attracted by the wonderful character of its contents, and by the 
utterances of its pages, which, like shadows, typify and attemper the truth. 


12. What more could have been done for our salvation? What can be more gracious and bountiful than 
divine providence, which, when man had fallen from its laws, and, in just retribution for his coveting 
mortal things, had brought forth a mortal offspring, still did not wholly abandon him? For in this most 
righteous government, whose ways are strange and inscrutable, there is, by means of unknown 
connections established in the creatures subject to it, both a severity of punishment and a mercifulness of 
salvation. How beautiful this is, how great, how worthy of God, in fine, how true, which is all we are 
seeking for, we shall never be able to perceive, unless, beginning with things human and at hand, and 
holding by the faith and the precepts of true religion, we continue without turning from it in the way 
which God has secured for us by the separation of the patriarchs, by the bond of the law, by the foresight 
of the prophets, by the witness of the apostles, by the blood of the martyrs, and by the subjugation of the 
Gentiles. From this point, then, let no one ask me for my opinion, but let us rather hear the oracles, and 
submit our weak inferences to the announcements of Heaven. 


CHAPTER 8 


GOD IS THE CHIEF GOOD, WHOM WE ARE TO SEEK AFTER WITH SUPREME AFFECTION 


13. Let us see how the Lord Himself in the gospel has taught us to live; how, too, Paul the apostle,—for the 
Manichaeans dare not reject these Scriptures. Let us hear, O Christ, what chief end Thou dost prescribe 
to us; and that is evidently the chief end after which we are told to strive with supreme affection. “Thou 
shalt love,” He says, “the Lord thy God.” Tell me also, I pray Thee, what must be the measure of love; for I 
fear lest the desire enkindled in my heart should either exceed or come short in fervor. “With all thy 
heart,” He says. Nor is that enough. “With all thy soul.” Nor is it enough yet. “With all thy mind.” What do 
you wish more? I might, perhaps, wish more if I could see the possibility of more. What does Paul say on 
this? “We know,” he says, “that all things issue in good to them that love God.” Let him, too, say what is 
the measure of love. “Who then,” he says, “shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or 
distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or the sword?” We have heard, then, what and 
how much we must love; this we must strive after, and to this we must refer all our plans. The perfection 
of all our good things and our perfect good is God. We must neither come short of this nor go beyond it: 
the one is dangerous, the other impossible. 


CHAPTER 9 
HARMONY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT ON THE PRECEPTS OF CHARITY 


14. Come now, let us examine, or rather let us take notice,—for it is obvious and can be seen, at once,— 
whether the authority of the Old Testament too agrees with those statements taken from the gospel and 
the apostle. What need to speak of the first statement, when it is clear to all that it is a quotation from the 
law given by Moses? For it is there written, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind.” And not to go farther for a passage of the Old Testament to compare 
with that of the apostle, he has himself added one. For after saying that no tribulation, no distress, no 
persecution, no pressure of bodily want, no peril, no sword, separates us from the love of Christ, he 
immediately adds, “As it is written, For Thy sake we are in suffering all the day long; we are accounted as 
sheep for the slaughter.” The Manichaeans are in the habit of saying that this is an interpolation,—so 
unable are they to reply, that they are forced in their extremity to say this. But every one can see that this 
is all that is left for men to say when it is proved that they are wrong. 


15. And yet I ask them if they deny that this is said in the Old Testament, or if they hold that the passage 
in the Old Testament does not agree with that of the apostle. For the first, the books will prove it; and as 
for the second, those prevaricators who fly off at a tangent will be brought to agree with me, if they will 
only reflect a little and consider what is said, or else I will press upon them the opinion of those who judge 
impartially. For what could agree more harmoniously than these passages? For tribulation, distress, 
persecution, famine, nakedness, peril, cause great suffering to man while in this life. So all these words 
are implied in the single quotation from the law, where it is said, “For Thy sake we are in suffering.” The 
only other thing is the sword, which does not inflict a painful life, but removes whatever life it meets with. 
Answering to this are the words, “We are accounted as sheep for the slaughter.” And love could not have 
been more plainly expressed than by the words, “For Thy sake.” Suppose, then, that this testimony is not 
found in the Apostle Paul, but is quoted by me, must you not prove, you heretic, either that this is not 
written in the old law, or that it does not harmonize with the apostle? And if you dare not say either of 
these things (for you are shut up by the reading of the manuscript, which will show that it is written, and 
by common sense, which sees that nothing could agree better with what is said by the apostle), why do 
you imagine that there is any force in accusing the Scriptures of being corrupted? And once more, what 
will you reply to a man who Says to you, This is what I understand, this is my view, this is my belief, and I 


read these books only because I see that everything in them agrees with the Christian faith? Or tell me at 
once if you will venture deliberately to tell me to the face that we are not to believe that the apostles and 
martyrs are spoken of as having endured great sufferings for Christ’s sake, and as having been accounted 
by their persecutors as sheep for the slaughter? If you cannot say this, why should you bring a charge 
against the book in which I find what you acknowledge I ought to believe? 


CHAPTER 10 


WHAT THE CHURCH TEACHES ABOUT GOD. THE TWO GODS OF THE MANICHAEANS 


16. Will you say that you grant that we are bound to love God, but not the God worshipped by those who 
acknowledge the authority of the Old Testament? In that case you refuse to worship the God who made 
heaven and earth, for this is the God set forth all through these books. And you admit that the whole of 
the world, which is called heaven and earth, had God and a good God for its author and maker. For in 
speaking to you about God we must make a distinction. For you hold that there are two gods, one good 
and the other bad. 


But if you say that you worship and approve of worshipping the God who made heaven and earth, but not 
the God supported by the authority of the Old Testament, you act impertinently in trying, though vainly, to 
attribute to us views and opinions altogether unlike the wholesome and profitable doctrine we really hold. 
Nor can your silly and profane discourses be at all compared with the expositions in which learned and 
pious men of the Catholic Church open up those Scriptures to the willing and worthy. Our understanding 
of the law and the prophets is quite different from what you suppose. Mistake us no longer. We do not 
worship a God who repents, or is envious, or needy, or cruel, or who takes pleasure in the blood of men or 
beasts, or is pleased with guilt and crime, or whose possession of the earth is limited to a little corner of 
it. These and such like are the silly notions you are in the habit of denouncing at great length. Your 
denunciation does not touch us. The fancies of old women or of children you attack with a vehemence that 
is only ridiculous. Any one whom you persuade in this way to join you shows no fault in the teaching of the 
Church, but only proves his own ignorance of it. 


17. If then, you have any human feeling,—if you have any regard for your own welfare,—you should 
rather examine with diligence and piety the meaning of these passages of Scripture. You should examine, 
unhappy beings that you are; for we condemn with no less severity and copiousness any faith which 
attributes to God what is unbecoming Him, and in those by whom these passages are literally understood 
we correct the mistake of ignorance, and look upon persistence in it as absurd. And in many other things 
which you cannot understand there is in the Catholic teaching a check on the belief of those who have got 
beyond mental childishness, not in years, but in knowledge and understanding—old in the progress 
towards wisdom. For we learn the folly of believing that God is bounded by any amount of space, even 
though infinite; and it is held unlawful to think of God, or any part of Him, as moving from one place to 
another. And should any one suppose that anything in God’s substance or nature can suffer change or 
conversion, he will be held guilty of wild profanity. There are thus among us children who think of God as 
having a human form, which they suppose He really has, which is a most degrading idea; and there are 
many of full age to whose mind the majesty of God appears in its inviolableness and unchangeableness as 
not only above the human body, but above their own mind itself. These ages, as we said, are distinguished 
not by time, but by virtue and discretion. Among you, again, there is no one who will picture God in a 
human form; but neither is there one who sets God apart from the contamination of human error. As 
regards those who are fed like crying babies at the breast of the Catholic Church, if they are not carried 
off by heretics, they are nourished according to the vigor and capacity of each, and arrive at last, one in 
one way and another in another, first to a perfect man, and then to the maturity and hoary hairs of 
wisdom, when they may get life as they desire, and life in perfect happiness. 


CHAPTER 11 


GOD IS THE ONE OBJECT OF LOVE; THEREFORE HE IS MAN’S CHIEF GOOD. NOTHING IS BETTER THAN GOD. GOD 
CANNOT BE LOST AGAINST OUR WILL 


18. Following after God is the desire of happiness; to reach God is happiness itself. We follow after God by 
loving Him; we reach Him, not by becoming entirely what He is, but in nearness to Him, and in wonderful 
and immaterial contact with Him, and in being inwardly illuminated and occupied by His truth and 
holiness. He is light itself; we get enlightenment from Him. The greatest commandment, therefore, which 
leads to happy life, and the first, is this: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and soul, and 
mind.” For to those who love the Lord all things issue in good. Hence Paul adds shortly after, “I am 
persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor virtue, nor things present, nor things future, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” If, then, to those who love God all things issue in good, and if, as no one doubts, 
the chief or perfect good is not only to be loved, but to be loved so that nothing shall be loved better, as is 
expressed in the words, “With all thy soul, with all thy heart, and with all thy mind,” who, I ask, will not at 
once conclude, when these things are all settled and most surely believed, that our chief good which we 
must hasten to arrive at in preference to all other things is nothing else than God? And then, if nothing 


can separate us from His love, must not this be surer as well as better than any other good? 


19. But let us consider the points separately. No one separates us from this by threatening death. For that 
with which we love God cannot die, except in not loving God; for death is not to love God, and that is when 
we prefer anything to Him in affection and pursuit. No one separates us from this in promising life; for no 
one separates us from the fountain in promising water. Angels do not separate us; for the mind cleaving to 
God is not inferior in strength to an angel. Virtue does not separate us; for if what is here called virtue is 
that which has power in this world, the mind cleaving to God is far above the whole world. Or if this virtue 
is perfect rectitude of our mind itself, this in the case of another will favor our union with God, and in 
ourselves will itself unite us with God. Present troubles do not separate us; for we feel their burden less 
the closer we cling to Him from whom they try to separate us. The promise of future things does not 
separate us; for both future good of every kind is surest in the promise of God, and nothing is better than 
God Himself, who undoubtedly is already present to those who truly cleave to Him. Height and depth do 
not separate us; for if the height and depth of knowledge are what is meant, I will rather not be inquisitive 
than be separated from God; nor can any instruction by which error is removed separate me from Him, by 
separation from whom it is that any one is in error. Or if what is meant are the higher and lower parts of 
this world, how can the promise of heaven separate me from Him who made heaven? Or who from 
beneath can frighten me into forsaking God, when I should not have known of things beneath but by 
forsaking Him? In fine, what place can remove me from His love, when He could not be all in every place 
unless He were contained in none? 


CHAPTER 12 


WE ARE UNITED TO GOD BY LOVE, IN SUBJECTION TO HIM 


20. “No other creature,” he says, separates us. O man of profound mysteries! He thought it not enough to 
say, no creature: but he says no other creature; teaching that with which we love God and by which we 
cleave to God, our mind, namely, and understanding, is itself a creature. Thus the body is another 
creature; and if the mind is an object of intellectual perception, and is known only by this means, the 
other creature is all that is an object of sense, which as it were makes itself known through the eyes, or 
ears, or smell, or taste, or touch, and this must be inferior to what is perceived by the intellect alone. Now, 
as God also can be known by the worthy, only intellectually, exalted though He is above the intelligent 
mind as being its Creator and Author, there was danger lest the human mind, from being reckoned among 
invisible and immaterial things, should be thought to be of the same nature with Him who created it, and 
so should fall away by pride from Him to whom it should be united by love. For the mind becomes like 
God, to the extent vouchsafed by its subjection of itself to Him for information and enlightenment. And if it 
obtains the greatest nearness by that subjection which produces likeness, it must be far removed from 
Him by that presumption which would make the likeness greater. It is this presumption which leads the 
mind to refuse obedience to the laws of God, in the desire to be sovereign, as God is. 


21. The farther, then, the mind departs from God, not in space, but in affection and lust after things below 
Him, the more it is filled with folly and wretchedness. So by love it returns to God,—a love which places it 
not along with God, but under Him. And the more ardor and eagerness there is in this, the happier and 
more elevated will the mind be, and with God as sole governor it will be in perfect liberty. Hence it must 
know that it is a creature. It must believe what is the truth,—that its Creator remains ever possessed of 
the inviolable and immutable nature of truth and wisdom, and must confess, even in view of the errors 
from which it desires deliverance, that it is liable to folly and falsehood. But then again, it must take care 
that it be not separated by the love of the other creature, that is, of this visible world, from the love of God 
Himself, which sanctifies it in order to lasting happiness. No other creature, then,—for we are ourselves a 
creature,—separates us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


CHAPTER 13 
WE ARE JOINED INSEPARABLY TO GOD BY CHRIST AND HIS SPIRIT 


22. Let this same Paul tell us who is this Christ Jesus our Lord. “To them that are called,” he says, “we 
preach Christ the virtue of God, and the wisdom of God.” And does not Christ Himself say, “I am the 
truth?” If, then, we ask what it is to live well,—that is, to strive after happiness by living well,—it must 
assuredly be to love virtue, to love wisdom, to love truth, and to love with all the heart, with all the soul, 
and with all the mind; virtue which is inviolable and immutable, wisdom which never gives place to folly, 
truth which knows no change or variation from its uniform character. Through this the Father Himself is 
seen; for it is said, “No man cometh unto the Father but by me.” To this we cleave by sanctification. For 
when sanctified we burn with full and perfect love, which is the only security for our not turning away 
from God, and for our being conformed to Him rather than to this world; for “He has predestinated us,” 
says the same apostle, “that we should be conformed to the image of His Son.” 


23. It is through love, then, that we become conformed to God; and by this conformation, and 
configuration, and circumcision from this world we are not confounded with the things which are properly 
subject to us. And this is done by the Holy Spirit. “For hope,” he says, “does not confound us; for the love 


of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, which is given unto us.” But we could not possibly 
be restored to perfection by the Holy Spirit, unless He Himself continued always perfect and immutable. 
And this plainly could not be unless He were of the nature and of the very substance of God, who alone is 
always possessed of immutability and invariableness. “The creature,” it is affirmed, not by me but by Paul, 
“has been made subject to vanity.” And what is subject to vanity is unable to separate us from vanity, and 
to unite us to the truth. But the Holy Spirit does this for us. He is therefore no creature. For whatever is, 
must be either God or the creature. 


CHAPTER 14 


WE CLEAVE TO THE TRINITY, OUR CHIEF GOOD, BY LOVE 


24. We ought then to love God, the Trinity in unity, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; for this must be said to be 
God Himself, for it is said of God, truly and in the most exalted sense, “Of whom are all things, by whom 
are all things, in whom are all things.” Those are Paul’s words. And what does he add? “To Him be glory.” 
All this is exactly true. He does not say, To them; for God is one. And what is meant by, To Him be glory, 
but to Him be chief and perfect and widespread praise? For as the praise improves and extends, so the 
love and affection increases in fervor. And when this is the case, mankind cannot but advance with sure 
and firm step to a life of perfection and bliss. This, I suppose, is all we wish to find when we speak of the 
chief good of man, to which all must be referred in life and conduct. For the good plainly exists; and we 
have shown by reasoning, as far as we were able, and by the divine authority which goes beyond our 
reasoning, that it is nothing else but God Himself. For how can any thing be man’s chief good but that in 
cleaving to which he is blessed? Now this is nothing but God, to whom we can cleave only by affection, 
desire, and love. 


CHAPTER 15 
THE CHRISTIAN DEFINITION OF THE FOUR VIRTUES 


25. As to virtue leading us to a happy life, I hold virtue to be nothing else than perfect love of God. For the 
fourfold division of virtue I regard as taken from four forms of love. For these four virtues (would that all 
felt their influence in their minds as they have their names in their mouths!), I should have no hesitation 
in defining them: that temperance is love giving itself entirely to that which is loved; fortitude is love 
readily bearing all things for the sake of the loved object; justice is love serving only the loved object, and 
therefore ruling rightly; prudence is love distinguishing with sagacity between what hinders it and what 
helps it. The object of this love is not anything, but only God, the chief good, the highest wisdom, the 
perfect harmony. So we may express the definition thus: that temperance is love keeping itself entire and 
incorrupt for God; fortitude is love bearing everything readily for the sake of God; justice is love serving 
God only, and therefore ruling well all else, as subject to man; prudence is love making a right distinction 
between what helps it towards God and what might hinder it. 


CHAPTER 16 


HARMONY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 


26. I will briefly set forth the manner of life according to these virtues, one by one, after I have brought 
forward, as I promised, passages from the Old Testament parallel to those I have been quoting from the 
New Testament. For is Paul alone in saying that we should be joined to God so that there should be 
nothing between to separate us? Does not the prophet say the same most aptly and concisely in the 
words, “It is good for me to cleave to God?” Does not this one word cleave express all that the apostle 
says at length about love? And do not the words, It is good, point to the apostle’s statement, “All things 
issue in good to them that love God?” Thus in one clause and in two words the prophet sets forth the 
power and the fruit of love. 


27. And as the apostle says that the Son of God is the virtue of God and the wisdom of God,—virtue being 
understood to refer to action, and wisdom to teaching (as in the gospel these two things are expressed in 
the words, “All things were made by Him,” which belongs to action and virtue; and then, referring to 
teaching and the knowledge of the truth, he says, “The life was the light of men” ),—could anything agree 
better with these passages than what is said in the Old Testament of wisdom, “She reaches from end to 
end in strength, and orders all things sweetly?” For reaching in strength expresses virtue, while ordering 
sweetly expresses skill and method. But if this seems obscure, see what follows: “And of all,” he says, 
“God loved her; for she teaches the knowledge of God, and chooses His works.” Nothing more is found 
here about action; for choosing works is not the same as working, so this refers to teaching. There 
remains action to correspond with the virtue, to complete the truth we wish to prove. Read then what 
comes next: “But if,” he says, “the possession which is desired in life is honorable, what is more honorable 
than wisdom, which works all things?” Could anything be brought forward more striking or more distinct 
than this, or even more fully expressed? Or, if you wish more, hear another passage of the same meaning. 
“Wisdom,” he says, “teaches sobriety, and justice, and virtue.” Sobriety refers, I think, to the knowledge of 
the truth, or to teaching; justice and virtue to work and action. And I know nothing comparable to these 


two things, that is, to efficiency in action and sobriety in contemplation, which the virtue of God and the 
wisdom of God, that is, the Son of God, gives to them that love Him, when the same prophet goes on to 
show their value; for it is thus stated: “Wisdom teaches sobriety, and justice, and virtue, than which 
nothing is more useful in life to man.” 


28. Perhaps some may think that those passages do not refer to the Son of God. What, then, is taught in 
the following words: “She displays the nobility of her birth, having her dwelling with God?” To what does 
birth refer but to parentage? And does not dwelling with the Father claim and assert equality? Again, as 
Paul says that the Son of God is the wisdom of God, and as the Lord Himself says, “No man knoweth the 
Father save the only-begotten Son,” what could be more concordant than those words of the prophet: 
“With Thee is wisdom which knows Thy works, which was present at the time of Thy making the world, 
and knew what would be pleasing in Thine eyes?” And as Christ is called the truth, which is also taught by 
His being called the brightness of the Father (for there is nothing round about the sun but its brightness 
which is produced from it), what is there in the Old Testament more plainly and obviously in accordance 
with this than the words, “Thy truth is round about Thee?” Once more, Wisdom herself says in the gospel, 
“No man cometh unto the Father but by me;” and the prophet says, “Who knoweth Thy mind, unless Thou 
givest wisdom?” and a little after, “The things pleasing to Thee men have learned, and have been healed 
by wisdom.” 


29. Paul says, “The love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit which is given unto us;” and 
the prophet says, “The Holy Spirit of knowledge will shun guile.” For where there is guile there is no love. 
Paul says that we are “conformed to the image of the Son of God;” and the prophet says, “The light of Thy 
countenance is stamped upon us.” Paul teaches that the Holy Spirit is God, and therefore is no creature; 
and the prophet says, “Thou sendest Thy Spirit from the higher.” For God alone is the highest, than whom 
nothing is higher. Paul shows that the Trinity is one God, when he says, “To Him be glory;” and in the Old 
Testament it is said, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one God.” 


CHAPTER 17 


APPEAL TO THE MANICHAEANS, CALLING ON THEM TO REPENT 


30. What more do you wish? Why do you resist ignorantly and obstinately? Why do you pervert untutored 
minds by your mischievous teaching? The God of both Testaments is one. For as there is an agreement in 
the passages quoted from both, so is there in all the rest, if you are willing to consider them carefully and 
impartially. But because many expressions are undignified, and so far adapted to minds creeping on the 
earth, that they may rise by human things to divine, while many are figurative, that the inquiring mind 
may have the more profit from the exertion of finding their meaning, and the more delight when it is 
found, you pervert this admirable arrangement of the Holy Spirit for the purpose of deceiving and 
ensnaring your followers. As to the reason why divine Providence permits you to do this, and as to the 
truth of the apostle’s saying, “There must needs be many heresies, that they which are approved may be 
made manifest among you,” it would take long to discuss these things, and you, with whom we have now 
to do, are not capable of understanding them. I know you well. To the consideration of divine things, 
which are far higher than you suppose, you bring minds quite gross and sickly, from being fed with 
material images. 


31. We must therefore in your case try not to make you understand divine things, which is impossible, but 
to make you desire to understand. This is the work of the pure and guileless love of God, which is seen 
chiefly in the conduct, and of which we have already said much. This love, inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
leads to the Son, that is, to the wisdom of God, by which the Father Himself is known. For if wisdom and 
truth are not sought for with the whole strength of the mind, it cannot possibly be found. But when it is 
sought as it deserves to be, it cannot withdraw or hide itself from its lovers. Hence its words, which you 
too are in the habit of repeating, “Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you:” “Nothing is hid which shall not be revealed.” It is love that asks, love that seeks, love 
that knocks, love that reveals, love, too, that gives continuance in what is revealed. From this love of 
wisdom, and this studious inquiry, we are not debarred by the Old Testament, as you always say most 
falsely, but are exhorted to this with the greatest urgency. 


32. Hear, then, at length, and consider, I pray you, what is said by the prophet: “Wisdom is glorious, and 
never fadeth away; yea, she is easily seen of them that love her, and found of such as seek her. She 
preventeth them that desire her, in making herself first known unto them. Whoso seeketh her early shall 
have no great travail; for he shall find her sitting at his doors. To think, therefore, upon her is perfection 
of wisdom; and whoso watcheth for her shall quickly be without care. For she goeth about seeking such as 
are worthy of her, showeth herself favorably unto them in the ways, and meeteth them in every thought. 
For the very true beginning of her is the desire of discipline; and the care of discipline is love; and love is 
the keeping of her laws; and the giving heed unto her laws is the assurance of incorruption; and 
incorruption maketh us near unto God. Therefore the desire of wisdom bringeth to a kingdom.” Will you 
still continue in dogged hostility to these things? Do not things thus stated, though not yet understood, 
make it evident to every one that they contain something deep and unutterable? Would that you could 
understand the things here said! Forthwith you would abjure all your silly legends and your unmeaning 


material imaginations, and with great alacrity, sincere love, and full assurance of faith, would betake 
yourselves bodily to the shelter of the most holy bosom of the Catholic Church. 


CHAPTER 18 
ONLY IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IS PERFECT TRUTH ESTABLISHED ON THE HARMONY OF BOTH TESTAMENTS 


33. I could, according to the little ability I have, take up the points separately, and could expound and 
prove the truths I have learned, which are generally more excellent and lofty than words can express; but 
this cannot be done while you bark at it. For not in vain is it said, “Give not that which is holy to dogs.” Do 
not be angry. I too barked and was a dog; and then, as was right, instead of the food of teaching, I got the 
rod of correction. But were there in you that love of which we are speaking, or should it ever be in you as 
much as the greatness of the truth to be known requires, may God vouchsafe to show you that neither is 
there among the Manichaeans the Christian faith which leads to the summit of wisdom and truth, the 
attainment of which is the true happy life, nor is it anywhere but in the Catholic teaching. Is not this what 
the Apostle Paul appears to desire when he says, “For this cause I bow my knees to the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, from whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named, that He would grant unto you, 
according to the riches of His glory, to be strengthened with might by His Spirit in the inner man: that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to 
comprehend with all saints what is the height, and length, and breadth, and depth, and to know the love 
of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye may be filled with all the fullness of God?” Could anything be 
more plainly expressed? 


34. Wake up a little, I beseech you, and see the harmony of both Testaments, making it quite plain and 
certain what should be the manner of life in our conduct, and to what all things should be referred. To the 
love of God we are incited by the gospel, when it is said, “Ask, seek, knock;” by Paul, when he says, “That 
ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend;” by the prophet also, when he says 
that wisdom can easily be known by those who love it, seek for it, desire it, watch for it, think about it, 
care for it. The salvation of the mind and the way of happiness is pointed out by the concord of both 
Scriptures; and yet you choose rather to bark at these things than to obey them. I will tell you in one word 
what I think. Do you listen to the learned men of the Catholic Church with as peaceable a disposition, and 
with the same zeal, that I had when for nine years I attended on you: there will be no need of so long a 
time as that during which you made a fool of me. In a much, a very much, shorter time you will see the 
difference between truth and vanity. 


CHAPTER 19 


DESCRIPTION OF THE DUTIES OF TEMPERANCE, ACCORDING TO THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 


35. It is now time to return to the four virtues, and to draw out and prescribe a way of life in conformity 
with them, taking each separately. First, then, let us consider temperance, which promises us a kind of 
integrity and incorruption in the love by which we are united to God. The office of temperance is in 
restraining and quieting the passions which make us pant for those things which turn us away from the 
laws of God and from the enjoyment of His goodness, that is, in a word, from the happy life. For there is 
the abode of truth; and in enjoying its contemplation, and in cleaving closely to it, we are assuredly happy; 
but departing from this, men become entangled in great errors and sorrows. For, as the apostle says, “The 
root of all evils is covetousness; which some having followed, have made shipwreck of the faith, and have 
pierced themselves through with many sorrows.” And this sin of the soul is quite plainly, to those rightly 
understanding, set forth in the Old Testament in the transgression of Adam in Paradise. Thus, as the 
apostle says, “In Adam we all die, and in Christ we shall all rise again.” Oh, the depth of these mysteries! 
But I refrain; for I am now engaged not in teaching you the truth, but in making you unlearn your errors, 
if I can, that is, if God aid my purpose regarding you. 


36. Paul then says that covetousness is the root of all evils; and by covetousness the old law also intimates 
that the first man fell. Paul tells us to put off the old man and put on the new. By the old man he means 
Adam who sinned, and by the new man him whom the Son of God took to Himself in consecration for our 
redemption. For he says in another place, “The first man is of the earth, earthy; the second man is from 
heaven, heavenly. As is the earthy, such are they also that are earthy; and as is the heavenly, such are they 
also that are heavenly. And as we have borne the image of the earthy, let us also bear the image of the 
heavenly,”—that is, put off the old man, and put on the new. The whole duty of temperance, then, is to put 
off the old man, and to be renewed in God,—that is, to scorn all bodily delights, and the popular applause, 
and to turn the whole love to things divine and unseen. Hence that following passage which is so 
admirable: “Though our outward man perish, our inward man is renewed day by day.” Hear, too, the 
prophet singing, “Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.” What can be 
said against such harmony except by blind barkers? 


CHAPTER 20 


WE ARE REQUIRED TO DESPISE ALL SENSIBLE THINGS, AND TO LOVE GOD ALONE 


37. Bodily delights have their source in all those things with which the bodily sense comes in contact, and 
which are by some called the objects of sense; and among these the noblest is light, in the common 
meaning of the word, because among our senses also, which the mind uses in acting through the body, 
there is nothing more valuable than the eyes, and so in the Holy Scriptures all the objects of sense are 
spoken of as visible things. Thus in the New Testament we are warned against the love of these things in 
the following words: “While we look not at the things which are seen, but at the things which are not 
seen; for the things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal.” This 
shows how far from being Christians those are who hold that the sun and moon are to be not only loved 
but worshipped. For what is seen if the sun and moon are not? But we are forbidden to regard things 
which are seen. The man, therefore, who wishes to offer that incorrupt love to God must not love these 
things too. This subject I will inquire into more particularly elsewhere. Here my plan is to write not of 
faith, but of the life by which we become worthy of knowing what we believe. God then alone is to be 
loved; and all this world, that is, all sensible things, are to be despised,—while, however, they are to be 
used as this life requires. 


CHAPTER 21 
POPULAR RENOWN AND INQUISITIVENESS ARE CONDEMNED IN THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 


38. Popular renown is thus slighted and scorned in the New Testament: “If I wished,” says St. Paul, “to 
please men, I should not be the servant of Christ.” Again, there is another production of the soul formed 
by imaginations derived from material things, and called the knowledge of things. In reference to this we 
are fitly warned against inquisitiveness to correct which is the great function of temperance. Thus it is 
said, “Take heed lest any one seduce you by philosophy.” And because the word philosophy originally 
means the love and pursuit of wisdom, a thing of great value and to be sought with the whole mind, the 
apostle, with great prudence, that he might not be thought to deter from the love of wisdom, has added 
the words, “And the elements of this world.” For some people, neglecting virtues, and ignorant of what 
God is, and of the majesty of nature which remains always the same, think that they are engaged in an 
important business when searching with the greatest inquisitiveness and eagerness into this material 
mass which we call the world. This begets so much pride, that they look upon themselves as inhabitants of 
the heaven of which they often discourse. The soul, then, which purposes to keep itself chaste for God 
must refrain from the desire of vain knowledge like this. For this desire usually produces delusion, so that 
the soul thinks that nothing exists but what is material; or if, from regard to authority, it confesses that 
there is an immaterial existence, it can think of it only under material images, and has no belief regarding 
it but that imposed by the bodily sense. We may apply to this the precept about fleeing from idolatry. 


39. To this New Testament authority, requiring us not to love anything in this world, especially in that 
passage where it is said, “Be not conformed to this world,”—for the point is to show that a man is 
conformed to whatever he loves,—to this authority, then, if I seek for a parallel passage in the Old 
Testament, I find several; but there is one book of Solomon, called Ecclesiastes, which at great length 
brings all earthly things into utter contempt. The book begins thus: “Vanity of the vain, saith the Preacher, 
vanity of the vain; all is vanity. What profit hath a man of all his labor which he taketh under the sun?” If 
all these words are considered, weighed, and thoroughly examined, many things are found of essential 
importance to those who seek to flee from the world and to take shelter in God; but this requires time and 
our discourse hastens on to other topics. But, after this beginning, he goes on to show in detail that the 
vain are those who are deceived by things of this sort; and he calls this which deceives them vanity,—not 
that God did not create those things, but because men choose to subject themselves by their sins to those 
things, which the divine law has made subject to them in well-doing. For when you consider things 
beneath yourself to be admirable and desirable, what is this but to be cheated and misled by unreal 
goods? The man, then, who is temperate in such mortal and transient things has his rule of life confirmed 
by both Testaments, that he should love none of these things, nor think them desirable for their own 
sakes, but should use them as far as is required for the purposes and duties of life, with the moderation of 
an employer instead of the ardor of a lover. These remarks on temperance are few in proportion to the 
greatness of the theme, but perhaps too many in view of the task on hand. 


CHAPTER 22 


FORTITUDE COMES FROM THE LOVE OF GOD 


40. On fortitude we must be brief. The love, then, of which we speak, which ought with all sanctity to burn 
in desire for God, is called temperance, in not seeking for earthly things, and fortitude in bearing the loss 
of them. But among all things which are possessed in this life, the body is, by God’s most righteous laws, 
for the sin of old, man’s heaviest bond, which is well known as a fact but most incomprehensible in its 
mystery. Lest this bond should be shaken and disturbed, the soul is shaken with the fear of toil and pain; 
lest it should be lost and destroyed, the soul is shaken with the fear of death. For the soul loves it from the 
force of habit, not knowing that by using it well and wisely its resurrection and reformation will, by the 
divine help and decree, be without any trouble made subject to its authority. But when the soul turns to 
God wholly in this love, it knows these things, and so will not only disregard death, but will even desire it. 


41. Then there is the great struggle with pain. But there is nothing, though of iron hardness, which the 
fire of love cannot subdue. And when the mind is carried up to God in this love, it will soar above all 
torture free and glorious, with wings beauteous and unhurt, on which chaste love rises to the embrace of 
God. Otherwise God must allow the lovers of gold, the lovers of praise, the lovers of women, to have more 
fortitude than the lovers of Himself, though love in those cases is rather to be called passion or lust. And 
yet even here we may see with what force the mind presses on with unflagging energy, in spite of all 
alarms, towards that it loves; and we learn that we should bear all things rather than forsake God, since 
those men bear so much in order to forsake Him. 


CHAPTER 23 
SCRIPTURE PRECEPTS AND EXAMPLES OF FORTITUDE 


42. Instead of quoting here authorities from the New Testament, where it is said, “Tribulation worketh 
patience; and patience, experience and experience, hope;” and where, in addition to these words, there is 
proof and confirmation of them from the example of those who spoke them; I will rather summon an 
example of patience from the Old Testament, against which the Manichaeans make fierce assaults. Nor 
will I refer to the man who, in the midst of great bodily suffering, and with a dreadful disease in his limbs, 
not only bore human evils, but discoursed of things divine. Whoever gives considerate attention to the 
utterances of this man, will learn from every one of them what value is to be attached to those things 
which men try to keep in their power, and in so doing are themselves brought by passion into bondage, so 
that they become the slaves of mortal things, while seeking ignorantly to be their masters. This man, in 
the loss of all his wealth, and on being suddenly reduced to the greatest poverty, kept his mind so 
unshaken and fixed upon God, as to manifest that these things were not great in his view, but that he was 
great in relation to them, and God to him. If this mind were to be found in men in our day, we should not 
be so strongly cautioned in the New Testament against the possession of these things in order that we 
may be perfect; for to have these things without cleaving to them is much more admirable than not to 
have them at all. 


43. But since we are speaking here of bearing pain and bodily sufferings, I pass from this man, great as he 
was, indomitable as he was: this is the case of a man. But these Scriptures present to me a woman of 
amazing fortitude, and I must at once go on to her case. This woman, along with seven children, allowed 
the tyrant and executioner to extract her vitals from her body rather than a profane word from her mouth, 
encouraging her sons by her exhortations, though she suffered in the tortures of their bodies, and was 
herself to undergo what she called on them to bear. What patience could be greater than this? And yet 
why should we be astonished that the love of God, implanted in her inmost heart, bore up against tyrant, 
and executioner, and pain, and sex, and natural affection? Had she not heard, “Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of His saints?” Had she not heard, “A patient man is better than the mightiest?” Had she 
not heard, “All that is appointed thee receive; and in pain bear it; and in abasement keep thy patience: for 
in fire are gold and silver tried?” Had she not heard, “The fire tries the vessels of the potter, and for just 
men is the trial of tribulation?” These she knew, and many other precepts of fortitude written in these 
books, which alone existed at that time, by the same divine Spirit who writes those in the New Testament. 


CHAPTER 24 
OF JUSTICE AND PRUDENCE 


44, What of justice that pertains to God? As the Lord says, “Ye cannot serve two masters,” and the apostle 
denounces those who serve the creature rather than the Creator, was it not said before in the Old 
Testament, “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve?” I need say no more on 
this, for these books are full of such passages. The lover, then, whom we are describing, will get from 
justice this rule of life, that he must with perfect readiness serve the God whom he loves, the highest 
good, the highest wisdom, the highest peace; and as regards all other things, must either rule them as 
subject to himself, or treat them with a view to their subjection. This rule of life, is, as we have shown, 
confirmed by the authority of both Testaments. 


45. With equal brevity we must treat of prudence, to which it belongs to discern between what is to be 
desired and what to be shunned. Without this, nothing can be done of what we have already spoken of. It 
is the part of prudence to keep watch with most anxious vigilance, lest any evil influence should stealthily 
creep in upon us. Thus the Lord often exclaims, “Watch;” and He says, “Walk while ye have the light, lest 
darkness come upon you.” And then it is said, “Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump?” And no passage can be quoted from the Old Testament more expressly condemning this mental 
somnolence, which makes us insensible to destruction advancing on us step by step, than those words of 
the prophet, “He who despiseth small things shall fall by degrees.” On this topic I might discourse at 
length did our haste allow of it. And did our present task demand it, we might perhaps prove the depth of 
these mysteries, by making a mock of which profane men in their perfect ignorance fall, not certainly by 
degrees, but with a headlong overthrow. 


CHAPTER 25 


FOUR MORAL DUTIES REGARDING THE LOVE OF GOD, OF WHICH LOVE THE REWARD IS ETERNAL LIFE AND THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUTH 


46. I need say no more about right conduct. For if God is man’s chief good, which you cannot deny, it 
clearly follows, since to seek the chief good is to live well, that to live well is nothing else but to love God 
with all the heart, with all the soul, with all the mind; and, as arising from this, that this love must be 
preserved entire and incorrupt, which is the part of temperance; that it give way before no troubles, 
which is the part of fortitude; that it serve no other, which is the part of justice; that it be watchful in its 
inspection of things lest craft or fraud steal in, which is the part of prudence. This is the one perfection of 
man, by which alone he can succeed in attaining to the purity of truth. This both Testaments enjoin in 
concert; this is commended on both sides alike. Why do you continue to cast reproaches on Scriptures of 
which you are ignorant? Do you not see the folly of your attack upon books which only those who do not 
understand them find fault with, and which only those who find fault fail in understanding? For neither 
can an enemy know them, nor can one who knows them be other than a friend to them. 


47. Let us then, as many as have in view to reach eternal life, love God with all the heart, with all the soul, 
with all the mind. For eternal life contains the whole reward in the promise of which we rejoice; nor can 
the reward precede desert, nor be given to a man before he is worthy of it. What can be more unjust than 
this, and what is more just than God? We should not then demand the reward before we deserve to get it. 
Here, perhaps, it is not out of place to ask what is eternal life; or rather let us hear the Bestower of it: 
“This,” He says, “is life eternal, that they should know Thee, the true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 
hast sent.” So eternal life is the knowledge of the truth. See, then, how perverse and preposterous is the 
character of those who think that their teaching of the knowledge of God will make us perfect, when this 
is the reward of those already perfect! What else, then, have we to do but first to love with full affection 
Him whom we desire to know? Hence arises that principle on which we have all along insisted, that there 
is nothing more wholesome in the Catholic Church than using authority before argument. 


CHAPTER 26 
LOVE OF OURSELVES AND OF OUR NEIGHBOR 


48. To proceed to what remains. It may be thought that there is nothing here about man himself, the lover. 
But to think this, shows a want of clear perception. For it is impossible for one who loves God not to love 
himself. For he alone has a proper love for himself who aims diligently at the attainment of the chief and 
true good; and if this is nothing else but God, as has been shown, what is to prevent one who loves God 
from loving himself? And then, among men should there be no bond of mutual love? Yea, verily; so that we 
can think of no surer step towards the love of God than the love of man to man. 


49. Let the Lord then supply us with the other precept in answer to the question about the precepts of 
life; for He was not satisfied with one as knowing that God is one thing and man another, and that the 
difference is nothing less than that between the Creator and the thing created in the likeness of its 
Creator. He says then that the second precept is, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Now you love 
yourself suitably when you love God better than yourself. What, then, you aim at in yourself you must aim 
at in your neighbor, namely, that he may love God with a perfect affection. For you do not love him as 
yourself, unless you try to draw him to that good which you are yourself pursuing. For this is the one good 
which has room for all to pursue it along with thee. From this precept proceed the duties of human 
society, in which it is hard to keep from error. But the first thing to aim at is, that we should be 
benevolent, that is, that we cherish no malice and no evil design against another. For man is the nearest 
neighbor of man. 


50. Hear also what Paul says: “The love of our neighbor,” he says, “worketh no ill.” The testimonies here 
made use of are very short, but, if I mistake not, they are to the point, and sufficient for the purpose. And 
every one knows how many and how weighty are the words to be found everywhere in these books on the 
love of our neighbor. But as a man may sin against another in two ways, either by injuring him or by not 
helping him when it is in his power, and as it is for these things which no loving man would do that men 
are called wicked, all that is required is, I think, proved by these words, “The love of our neighbor 
worketh no ill.” And if we cannot attain to good unless we first desist from working evil, our love of our 
neighbor is a sort of cradle of our love to God, so that, as it is said, “the love of our neighbor worketh no 
ill,” we may rise from this to these other words, “We know that all things issue in good to them that love 
God.” 


51. But there is a sense in which these either rise together to fullness and perfection, or, while the love of 
God is first in beginning, the love of our neighbor is first in coming to perfection. For perhaps divine love 
takes hold on us more rapidly at the outset, but we reach perfection more easily in lower things. However 
that may be, the main point is this, that no one should think that while he despises his neighbor he will 
come to happiness and to the God whom he loves. And would that it were as easy to seek the good of our 
neighbor, or to avoid hurting him, as it is for one well trained and kind-hearted to love his neighbor! These 
things require more than mere good-will, and can be done only by a high degree of thoughtfulness and 


prudence, which belongs only to those to whom it is given by God, the source of all good. On this topic— 
which is one, I think, of great difficulty—I will try to say a few words such as my plan admits of, resting all 
my hope in Him whose gifts these are. 


CHAPTER 27 


ON DOING GOOD TO THE BODY OF OUR NEIGHBOR 


52. Man, then, as viewed by his fellow-man, is a rational soul with a mortal and earthly body in its service. 
Therefore he who loves his neighbor does good partly to the man’s body, and partly to his soul. What 
benefits the body is called medicine; what benefits the soul, discipline. Medicine here includes everything 
that either preserves or restores bodily health. It includes, therefore, not only what belongs to the art of 
medical men, properly so called, but also food and drink, clothing and shelter, and every means of 
covering and protection to guard our bodies against injuries and mishaps from without as well as from 
within. For hunger and thirst, and cold and heat, and all violence from without, produce loss of that health 
which is the point to be considered. 


53. Hence those who seasonably and wisely supply all the things required for warding off these evils and 
distresses are called compassionate, although they may have been so wise that no painful feeling 
disturbed their mind in the exercise of compassion. No doubt the word compassionate implies suffering in 
the heart of the man who feels for the sorrow of another. And it is equally true that a wise man ought to be 
free from all painful emotion when he assists the needy, when he gives food to the hungry and water to 
the thirsty, when he clothes the naked, when he takes the stranger into his house, when he sets free the 
oppressed, when, lastly, he extends his charity to the dead in giving them burial. Still the epithet 
compassionate is a proper one, although he acts with tranquillity of mind, not from the stimulus of painful 
feeling, but from motives of benevolence. There is no harm in the word compassionate when there is no 
passion in the case. 


54. Fools, again, who avoid the exercise of compassion as a vice, because they are not sufficiently moved 
by a sense of duty without feeling also distressful emotion, are frozen into hard insensibility, which is very 
different from the calm of a rational serenity. God, on the other hand, is properly called compassionate; 
and the sense in which He is so will be understood by those whom piety and diligence have made fit to 
understand. There is a danger lest, in using the words of the learned, we harden the souls of the 
unlearned by leading them away from compassion instead of softening them with the desire of a 
charitable disposition. As compassion, then, requires us to ward off these distresses from others, so 
harmlessness forbids the infliction of them. 


CHAPTER 28 


ON DOING GOOD TO THE SOUL OF OUR NEIGHBOR. TWO PARTS OF DISCIPLINE, RESTRAINT AND INSTRUCTION. 
THROUGH GOOD CONDUCT WE ARRIVE AT THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUTH 


55. As regards discipline, by which the health of the mind is restored, without which bodily health avails 
nothing for security against misery, the subject is one of great difficulty. And as in the body we said it is 
one thing to cure diseases and wounds, which few can do properly, and another thing to meet the cravings 
of hunger and thirst, and to give assistance in all the other ways in which any man may at any time help 
another; so in the mind there are some things in which the high and rare offices of the teacher are not 
much called for,—as, for instance, in advice and exhortation to give to the needy the things already 
mentioned as required for the body. To give such advice is to aid the mind by discipline, as giving the 
things themselves is aiding the body by our resources. But there are other cases where diseases of the 
mind, many and various in kind, are healed in a way strange and indescribable. Unless His medicine were 
sent from heaven to men, so heedlessly do they go on in sin, there would be no hope of salvation; and, 
indeed, even bodily health, if you go to the root of the matter, can have come to men from none but God, 
who gives to all things their being and their well-being. 


56. This discipline, then, which is the medicine of the mind, as far as we can gather from the sacred 
Scriptures, includes two things, restraint and instruction. Restraint implies fear, and instruction love, in 
the person benefited by the discipline; for in the giver of the benefit there is the love without the fear. In 
both of these God Himself, by whose goodness and mercy it is that we are anything, has given us in the 
two Testaments a rule of discipline. For though both are found in both Testaments, still fear is prominent 
in the Old, and love in the New; which the apostle calls bondage in the one, and liberty in the other. Of the 
marvellous order and divine harmony of these Testaments it would take long to speak, and many pious 
and learned men have discoursed on it. The theme demands many books to set it forth and explain it as 
far as is possible for man. He, then, who loves his neighbor endeavors all he can to procure his safety in 
body and in soul, making the health of the mind the standard in his treatment of the body. And as regards 
the mind, his endeavors are in this order, that he should first fear and then love God. This is true 
excellence of conduct, and thus the knowledge of the truth is acquired which we are ever in the pursuit of. 


57. The Manichaeans agree with me as regards the duty of loving God and our neighbor, but they deny 


that this is taught in the Old Testament. How greatly they err in this is, I think, clearly shown by the 
passages quoted above on both these duties. But, in a single word, and one which only stark madness can 
oppose, do they not see the unreasonableness of denying that these very two precepts which they 
commend are quoted by the Lord in the Gospel from the Old Testament, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind;” and the other, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself?” Or if they dare not deny this, from the light of truth being too strong for them, let 
them deny that these precepts are salutary; let them deny, if they can, that they teach the best morality; 
let them assert that it is not a duty to love God, or to love our neighbor; that all things do not issue in good 
to them that love God; that it is not true that the love of our neighbor worketh no ill (a two-fold regulation 
of human life which is most salutary and excellent). By such assertions they cut themselves off not only 
from Christians, but from mankind. But if they dare not speak thus, but must confess the divinity of the 
precepts, why do they not desist from assailing and maligning with horrible profanity the books from 
which they are quoted? 


58. Will they say, as they often do, that although we find these precepts in the books, it does not follow 
that all is good that is found there? How to meet and refute this quibble I do not well see. Shall I discuss 
the words of the Old Testament one by one, to prove to stubborn and ignorant men their perfect 
agreement with the New Testament? But when will this be done? When shall I have time, or they 
patience? What, then, is to be done? Shall I desert the cause, and leave them to escape detection in an 
opinion which, though false and impious, is hard to disprove? I will not. God will Himself be at hand to aid 
me; nor will He suffer me in those straits to remain helpless or forsaken. 


CHAPTER 29 
OF THE AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES 


59. Attend, then, ye Manichaeans, if perchance there are some of you of whom your superstition has hold 
so as to allow you yet to escape. Attend, I say, without obstinacy, without the desire to oppose, otherwise 
your decision will be fatal to yourselves. No one can doubt, and you are not so lost to the truth as not to 
understand that if it is good, as all allow, to love God and our neighbor, whatever hangs on these two 
precepts cannot rightly be pronounced bad. What it is that hangs on them it would be absurd to think of 
learning from me. Hear Christ Himself; hear Christ, I say; hear the Wisdom of God: “On these two 
commandments,” He says, “hang all the law and the prophets.” 


60. What can the most shameless obstinacy say to this? That these are not Christ’s words? But they are 
written in the Gospel as His words. That the writing is false? Is not this most profane blasphemy? Is it not 
most presumptuous to speak thus? Is it not most foolhardy? Is it not most criminal? The worshippers of 
idols, who hate even the name of Christ, never dared to speak thus against these Scriptures. For the utter 
overthrow of all literature will follow, and there will be an end to all books handed down from the past, if 
what is supported by such a strong popular belief and established by the uniform testimony of so many 
men and so many times, is brought into such suspicion, that it is not allowed to have the credit and the 
authority of common history. In fine, what can you quote from any writings of which I may not speak in 
this way if it is quoted against my opinion and my purpose? 


61. And is it not intolerable that they forbid us to believe a book widely known and placed now in the 
hands of all, while they insist on our believing the book which they quote? If any writing is to be 
suspected, what should be more so than one which has not merited notoriety, or which may be throughout 
a forgery, bearing a false name? If you force such a writing on me against my will, and make a display of 
authority to drive me into belief, shall I, when I have a writing which I see spread far and wide for a 
length of time, and sanctioned by the concordant testimony of churches scattered over all the world, 
degrade myself by doubting, and, worse degradation, by doubting at your suggestion? Even if you brought 
forward other readings, I should not receive them unless supported by general agreement; and this being 
the case, do you think that now, when you bring forward nothing to compare with the text except your 
own silly and inconsiderate statement, mankind are so unreasonable and so forsaken by divine Providence 
as to prefer to those Scriptures not others quoted by you in refutation, but merely your own words? You 
ought to bring forward another manuscript with the same contents, but incorrupt and more correct, with 
only the passage wanting which you charge with being spurious. For example, if you hold that the Epistle 
of Paul to the Romans is spurious, you must bring forward another incorrupt, or rather another 
manuscript with the same epistle of the same apostle, free from error and corruption. You say you will not, 
lest you be suspected of corrupting it. This is your usual reply, and a true one. Were you to do this, we 
should assuredly have this very suspicion; and all men of any sense would have it too. See then what you 
are to think of your own authority; and consider whether it is right to believe your words against these 
Scriptures, when the simple fact that a manuscript is brought forward by you makes it dangerous to put 
faith in it. 


CHAPTER 30 


THE CHURCH APOSTROPHISED AS TEACHER OF ALL WISDOM. DOCTRINE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


62. But why say more on this? For who but sees that men who dare to speak thus against the Christian 
Scriptures, though they may not be what they are suspected of being, are at least no Christians? For to 
Christians this rule of life is given, that we should love the Lord Our God with all the heart, with all the 
soul, and with all the mind, and our neighbor as ourselves; for on these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets. Rightly, then, Catholic Church, most true mother of Christians, dost thou not only 
teach that God alone, to find whom is the happiest life, must be worshipped in perfect purity and chastity, 
bringing in no creature as an object of adoration whom we should be required to serve; and from that 
incorrupt and inviolable eternity to which alone man should be made subject, in cleaving to which alone 
the rational soul escapes misery, excluding everything made, everything liable to change, everything 
under the power of time; without confounding what eternity, and truth, and peace itself keeps separate, or 
separating what a common majesty unites: but thou dost also contain love and charity to our neighbor in 
such a way, that for all kinds of diseases with which souls are for their sins afflicted, there is found with 
thee a medicine of prevailing efficacy. 


63. Thy training and teaching are childlike for children, forcible for youths, peaceful for the aged, taking 
into account the age of the mind as well as of the body. Thou subjectest women to their husbands in 
chaste and faithful obedience, not to gratify passion, but for the propagation of offspring, and for domestic 
society. Thou givest to men authority over their wives, not to mock the weaker sex, but in the laws of 
unfeigned love. Thou dost subordinate children to their parents in a kind of free bondage, and dost set 
parents over their children in a godly rule. Thou bindest brothers to brothers in a religious tie stronger 
and closer than that of blood. Without violation of the connections of nature and of choice, thou bringest 
within the bond of mutual love every relationship of kindred, and every alliance of affinity. Thou teachest 
servants to cleave to their masters from delight in their task rather than from the necessity of their 
position. Thou renderest masters forbearing to their servants, from a regard to God their common Master, 
and more disposed to advise than to compel. Thou unitest citizen to citizen, nation to nation, yea, man to 
man, from the recollection of their first parents, not only in society but in fraternity. Thou teachest kings 
to seek the good of their peoples; thou counsellest peoples to be subject to their kings. Thou teachest 
carefully to whom honor is due, to whom regard, to whom reverence, to whom fear, to whom consolation, 
to whom admonition, to whom encouragement, to whom discipline, to whom rebuke, to whom 
punishment; showing both how all are not due to all, and how to all love is due, and how injury is due to 
none. 


64. Then, after this human love has nourished and invigorated the mind cleaving to thy breast, and fitted 
it for following God, when the divine majesty has begun to disclose itself as far as suffices for man while a 
dweller on the earth, such fervent charity is produced, and such a flame of divine love is kindled, that by 
the burning out of all vices, and by the purification and sanctification of the man, it becomes plain how 
divine are these words, “I am a consuming fire,” and, “I have come to send fire on the earth.” These two 
utterances of one God stamped on both Testaments, exhibit with harmonious testimony, the sanctification 
of the soul, pointing forward to the accomplishment of that which is also quoted in the New Testament 
from the Old: “Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy sting? Where, O death, is thy 
contest?” Could these heretics understand this one saying, no longer proud but quite reconciled, they 
would worship God nowhere but with thee and in thy bosom. In thee, as is fit, divine precepts are kept by 
widely-scattered multitudes. In thee, as is fit, it is well understood how much more heinous sin is when 
the law is known than when it is unknown. For “the sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the 
law,” which adds to the force with which the consciousness of disregard of the precept strikes and slays. 
In thee it is seen, as is fit, how vain is effort under the law, when lust lays waste the mind, and is held in 
check by fear of punishment, instead of being overborne by the love of virtue. Thine, as is fit, are the 
many hospitable, the many friendly, the many compassionate, the many learned, the many chaste, the 
many saints, the many so ardent in their love to God, that in perfect continence and amazing indifference 
to this world they find happiness even in solitude. 


CHAPTER 31 
THE LIFE OF THE ANACHORETES AND COENOBITES SET AGAINST THE CONTINENCE OF THE MANICHAEANS 


65. What must we think is seen by those who can live without seeing their fellow-creatures, though not 
without loving them? It must be something transcending human things in contemplating which man can 
live without seeing his fellow-man. Hear now, ye Manichaeans, the customs and notable continence of 
perfect Christians, who have thought it right not only to praise but also to practise the height of chastity, 
that you may be restrained, if there is any shame in you, from vaunting your abstinence before 
uninstructed minds as if it were the hardest of all things. I will speak of things of which you are not 
ignorant, though you hide them from us. For who does not know that there is a daily increasing multitude 
of Christian men of absolute continence spread all over the world, especially in the East and in Egypt, as 
you cannot help knowing? 


66. I will say nothing of those to whom I just now alluded, who, in complete seclusion from the view of 
men, inhabit regions utterly barren, content with simple bread, which is brought to them periodically, and 
with water, enjoying communion with God, to whom in purity of mind they cleave, and most blessed in 
contemplating His beauty, which can be seen only by the understanding of saints. I will say nothing of 


them, because some people think them to have abandoned human things more than they ought, not 
considering how much those may benefit us in their minds by prayer, and in their lives by example, whose 
bodies we are not permitted to see. But to discuss this point would take long, and would be fruitless; for if 
a man does not of his own accord regard this high pitch of sanctity as admirable and honorable, how can 
our speaking lead him to do so? Only the Manichaeans, who make a boast of nothing, should be reminded 
that the abstinence and continence of the great saints of the Catholic Church has gone so far, that some 
think it should be checked and recalled within the limits of humanity,—so far above men, even in the 
judgment of those who disapprove, have their minds soared. 


67. But if this is beyond our tolerance, who can but admire and commend those who, slighting and 
discarding the pleasures of this world, living together in a most chaste and holy society, unite in passing 
their time in prayers, in readings, in discussions, without any swelling of pride, or noise of contention, or 
sullenness of envy; but quiet, modest, peaceful, their life is one of perfect harmony and devotion to God, 
an offering most acceptable to Him from whom the power to do those things is obtained? No one 
possesses anything of his own; no one is a burden to another. They work with their hands in such 
occupations as may feed their bodies without distracting their minds from God. The product of their toil 
they give to the decans or tithesmen,—so called from being set over the tithes,—so that no one is occupied 
with the care of his body, either in food or clothes, or in anything else required for daily use or for the 
common ailments. These decans, again, arranging everything with great care, and meeting promptly the 
demands made by that life on account of bodily infirmities, have one called “father,” to whom they give in 
their accounts. These fathers are not only more saintly in their conduct, but also distinguished for divine 
learning, and of high character in every way; and without pride they superintend those whom they call 
their children, having themselves great authority in giving orders, and meeting with willing obedience 
from those under their charge. At the close of the day they assemble from their separate dwellings before 
their meal to hear their father, assembling to the number of three thousand at least for one father; for one 
may have even a much larger number than this. They listen with astonishing eagerness in perfect silence, 
and give expression to the feelings of their minds as moved by the words of the preacher, in groans, or 
tears, or signs of joy without noise or shouting. Then there is refreshment for the body, as much as health 
and a sound condition of the body requires, every one checking unlawful appetite, so as not to go to 
excess even in the poor, inexpensive fare provided. So they not only abstain from flesh and wine, in order 
to gain the mastery over their passions, but also from those things which are only the more likely to whet 
the appetite of the palate and of the stomach, from what some call their greater cleanness, which often 
serves as a ridiculous and disgraceful excuse for an unseemly taste for exquisite viands, as distant from 
animal food. Whatever they possess in addition to what is required for their support (and much is 
obtained, owing to their industry and frugality), they distribute to the needy with greater care than they 
took in procuring it for themselves. For while they make no effort to obtain abundance, they make every 
effort to prevent their abundance remaining with them,—so much so, that they send shiploads to places 
inhabited by poor people. I need say no more on a matter known to all. 


68. Such, too, is the life of the women, who serve God assiduously and chastely, living apart and removed 
as far as propriety demands from the men, to whom they are united only in pious affection and in 
imitation of virtue. No young men are allowed access to them, nor even old men, however respectable and 
approved, except to the porch, in order to furnish necessary supplies. For the women occupy and maintain 
themselves by working in wool, and hand over the cloth to the brethren, from whom, in return, they get 
what they need for food. Such customs, such a life, such arrangements, such a system, I could not 
commend as it deserves, if I wished to commend it; besides, I am afraid that it would seem as if I thought 
it unlikely to gain acceptance from the mere description of it, if I considered myself obliged to add an 
ornamental eulogium to the simple narrative. Ye Manichaeans, find fault here if you can. Do not bring into 
prominence our tares before men too blind to discriminate. 


CHAPTER 32 
PRAISE OF THE CLERGY 


69. There is not, however, such narrowness in the moral excellence of the Catholic Church as that I should 
limit my praise of it to the life of those here mentioned. For how many bishops have I known most 
excellent and holy men, how many presbyters, how many deacons, and ministers of all kinds of the divine 
sacraments, whose virtue seems to me more admirable and more worthy of commendation on account of 
the greater difficulty of preserving it amidst the manifold varieties of men, and in this life of turmoil! For 
they preside over men needing cure as much as over those already cured. The vices of the crowd must be 
borne with in order that they may be cured, and the plague must be endured before it is subdued. To keep 
here the best way of life and a mind calm and peaceful is very hard. Here, in a word, we are among people 
who are learning to live. There they live. 


CHAPTER 33 


ANOTHER KIND OF MEN LIVING TOGETHER IN CITIES. FASTS OF THREE DAYS 


70. Still I would not on this account cast a slight upon a praiseworthy class of Christians,—those, namely, 


who live together in cities, quite apart from common life. I saw at Milan a lodging-house of saints, in 
number not a few, presided over by one presbyter, a man of great excellence and learning. At Rome I 
knew several places where there was in each one eminent for weight of character, and prudence, and 
divine knowledge, presiding over all the rest who lived with him, in Christian charity, and sanctity, and 
liberty. These, too, are not burdensome to any one; but, in the Eastern fashion, and on the authority of the 
Apostle Paul, they maintain themselves with their own hands. I was told that many practised fasts of quite 
amazing severity, not merely taking only one meal daily towards night, which is everywhere quite 
common, but very often continuing for three days or more in succession without food or drink. And this 
among not men only, but women, who also live together in great numbers as widows or virgins, gaining a 
livelihood by spinning and weaving, and presided over in each case by a woman of the greatest judgment 
and experience, skilled and accomplished not only in directing and forming moral conduct, but also in 
instructing the understanding. 


71. With all this, no one is pressed to endure hardships for which he is unfit; nothing is imposed on any 
one against his will; nor is he condemned by the rest because he confesses himself too feeble to imitate 
them: for they bear in mind how strongly Scripture enjoins charity on all: they bear in mind “To the pure 
all things are pure,” and “Not that which entereth into your mouth defileth you, but that which cometh out 
of it.” Accordingly, all their endeavors are concerned not about the rejection of kinds of food as polluted, 
but about the subjugation of inordinate desire and the maintenance of brotherly love. They remember, 
“Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats; but God shall destroy both it and them;” and again, “Neither 
if we eat shall we abound, nor if we refrain from eating shall we be in want;” and, above all, this: “It is 
good, my brethren, not to eat flesh, nor drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother is offended;” for 
this passage shows that love is the end to be aimed at in all these things. “For one man,” he says, 
“believes that he can eat all things: another, who is weak, eateth herbs. He that eateth, let him not despise 
him that eateth not; and let not him that eateth not judge him that eateth: for God hath approved him. 
Who art thou that thou shouldest judge another man’s servant? To his own master he stands or fails; but 
he shall stand: for God is able to make him to stand.” And a little after: “He that eateth, to the Lord he 
eateth, and giveth God thanks; and he that eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God thanks.” 
And also in what follows: “So every one of us shall give account of himself to God. Let us not, then, any 
more judge one another: but judge this rather, that ye place no stumbling-block, or cause of offence, in the 
way of a brother. I know, and am confident in the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing common in itself: but to 
him that thinketh anything to be common, to him it is common.” Could he have shown better that it is not 
in the things we eat, but in the mind, that there is a power able to pollute it, and therefore that even those 
who are fit to think lightly of these things, and know perfectly that they are not polluted if they take any 
food in mental superiority, without being gluttons, should still have regard to charity? See what he adds: 
“For if thy brother be grieved with thy meat, now walkest thou not charitably.” 


72. Read the rest: it is too long to quote all. You will find that those able to think lightly of such things,— 
that is, those of greater strength and stability,—are told that they must nevertheless abstain, lest those 
should be offended who from their weakness are still in need of such abstinence. The people I was 
describing know and observe these things; for they are Christians, not heretics. They understand 
Scripture according to the apostolic teaching, not according to the presumptuous and fictitious name of 
apostle. Him that eats not no one despises; him that eats no one judges; he who is weak eats herbs. Many 
who are strong, however, do this for the sake of the weak; with many the reason for so doing is not this, 
but that they may have a cheaper diet, and may lead a life of the greatest tranquillity, with the least 
expensive provision for the support of the body. “For all things are lawful for me,” he says; “but I will not 
be brought under the power of any.” Thus many do not eat flesh, and yet do not superstitiously regard it 
as unclean. And so the same people who abstain when in health take it when unwell without any fear, if it 
is required as a cure. Many drink no wine; but they do not think that wine defiles them; for they cause it 
to be given with the greatest propriety and moderation to people of languid temperament, and, in short, to 
all who cannot have bodily health without it. When some foolishly refuse it, they counsel them as brothers 
not to let a silly superstition make them weaker instead of making them holier. They read to them the 
apostle’s precept to his disciple to “take a little wine for his many infirmities.” Then they diligently 
exercise piety; bodily exercise, they know, profiteth for a short time, as the same apostle says. 


73. Those, then who are able, and they are without number, abstain both from flesh and from wine for two 
reasons: either for the weakness of their brethren, or for their own liberty. Charity is principally attended 
to. There is charity in their choice of diet, charity in their speech, charity in their dress, charity in their 
looks. Charity is the point where they meet, and the plan by which they act. To transgress against charity 
is thought criminal, like transgressing against God. Whatever opposes this is attacked and expelled; 
whatever injures it is not allowed to continue for a single day. They know that it has been so enjoined by 
Christ and the apostles; that without it all things are empty, with it all are fulfilled. 


CHAPTER 34 


THE CHURCH IS NOT TO BE BLAMED FOR THE CONDUCT OF BAD CHRISTIANS, WORSHIPPERS OF TOMBS AND 
PICTURES 


74. Make objections against these, ye Manichaeans, if you can. Look at these people, and speak of them 


reproachfully, if you dare, without falsehood. Compare their fasts with your fasts, their chastity with 
yours; compare them to yourselves in dress, food, self-restraint, and, lastly, in charity. Compare, which is 
most to the point, their precepts with yours. Then you will see the difference between show and sincerity, 
between the right way and the wrong, between faith and imposture, between strength and inflatedness, 
between happiness and wretchedness, between unity and disunion; in short, between the sirens of 
superstition and the harbor of religion. 


75. Do not summon against me professors of the Christian name, who neither know nor give evidence of 
the power of their profession. Do not hunt up the numbers of ignorant people, who even in the true 
religion are superstitious, or are so given up to evil passions as to forget what they have promised to God. 
I know that there are many worshippers of tombs and pictures. I know that there are many who drink to 
great excess over the dead, and who, in the feasts which they make for corpses, bury themselves over the 
buried, and give to their gluttony and drunkenness the name of religion. I know that there are many who 
in words have renounced this world, and yet desire to be burdened with all the weight of worldly things, 
and rejoice in such burdens. Nor is it surprising that among so many multitudes you should find some by 
condemning whose life you may deceive the unwary and seduce them from Catholic safety; for in your 
small numbers you are at a loss when called on to show even one out of those whom you call the elect who 
keeps the precepts, which in your indefensible superstition you profess. How silly those are, how impious, 
how mischievous, and to what extent they are neglected by most, nearly all of you, I have shown in 
another volume. 


76. My advice to you now is this: that you should at least desist from slandering the Catholic Church, by 
declaiming against the conduct of men whom the Church herself condemns, seeking daily to correct them 
as wicked children. Then, if any of them by good will and by the help of God are corrected, they regain by 
repentance what they had lost by sin. Those, again, who with wicked will persist in their old vices, or even 
add to them others still worse, are indeed allowed to remain in the field of the Lord, and to grow along 
with the good seed; but the time for separating the tares will come. Or if, from their having at least the 
Christian name, they are to be placed among the chaff rather than among thistles, there will also come 
One to purge the floor and to separate the chaff from the wheat, and to assign to each part (according to 
its desert) the due reward. 


CHAPTER 35 
MARRIAGE AND PROPERTY ALLOWED TO THE BAPTIZED BY THE APOSTLES 


77. Meanwhile, why do you rage? why does party spirit blind your eyes? Why do you entangle yourselves 
in a long defence of such great error? Seek for fruit in the field, seek for wheat in the floor: they will be 
found easily, and will present themselves to the inquirer. Why do you look so exclusively at the dross? Why 
do you use the roughness of the hedge to scare away the inexperienced from the fatness of the garden? 
There is a proper entrance, though known to but a few; and by it men come in, though you disbelieve it, or 
do not wish to find it. In the Catholic Church there are believers without number who do not use the 
world, and there are those who “use it,” in the words of the apostle, “as not using it,” as was proved in 
those times when Christians were forced to worship idols. For then, how many wealthy men, how many 
peasant householders, how many merchants, how many military men, how many leading men in their own 
cities, and how many senators, people of both sexes, giving up all these empty and transitory things, 
though while they used them they were not bound down by them, endured death for the salutary faith and 
religion, and proved to unbelievers that instead of being possessed by all these things they really 
possessed them? 


78. Why do you reproach us by saying that men renewed in baptism ought no longer to beget children, or 
to possess fields, and houses, and money? Paul allows it. For, as cannot be denied, he wrote to believers, 
after recounting many kinds of evil-doers who shall not possess the kingdom of God: “And such were you,” 
he says: “but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and by the Spirit of our God.” By the washed and sanctified, no one, assuredly, will venture to think any 
are meant but believers, and those who have renounced this world. But, after showing to whom he writes, 
let us see whether he allows these things to them. He goes on: “All things are lawful for me, but all things 
are not expedient: all things are lawful for me, but I will not be brought under the power of any. Meat for 
the belly, and the belly for meats: but God will destroy both it and them. Now the body is not for 
fornication, but for the Lord, and the Lord for the body. But God raised up the Lord, and will raise us up 
also by His own power. Know ye not that your bodies are the members of Christ? shall I then take the 
members of Christ, and make them the members of an harlot? God forbid. Know ye not that he which is 
joined to an harlot is made one body? for the twain, saith He, shall be one flesh. But he that is joined to 
the Lord is one spirit. Flee fornication. Whatever sin a man doeth is without the body: but he that 
committeth fornication sinneth against his own body. Know ye not that your members are the temple of 
the Holy Spirit which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye are not your own? For ye are bought with a 
great price: glorify God, and carry Him in your body.” “But of the things concerning which ye wrote to me: 
it is good for a man not to touch a woman. Nevertheless, to avoid fornication, let every man have his own 
wife, and let every woman have her own husband. Let the husband render unto the wife due benevolence: 
and likewise also the wife unto the husband. The wife hath not power of her own body, but the husband: 


and likewise also the husband hath not power of his own body, but the wife. Defraud ye not one the other, 
except it be with consent for a time, that ye may have leisure for prayer; and come together again, that 
Satan tempt you not for your incontinency. But I speak this by permission, and not of commandment. For I 
would that all men were even as I myself: but every man hath his proper gift of God, one after this 
manner, and another after that.” 


79. Has the apostle, think you, both shown sufficiently to the strong what is highest, and permitted to the 
weaker what is next best? Not to touch a woman he shows is highest when he says, “I would that all men 
were even as I myself.” But next to this highest is conjugal chastity, that man may not be the prey of 
fornication. Did he say that these people were not yet believers because they were married? Indeed, by 
this conjugal chastity he says that those who are united are sanctified by one another, if one of them is an 
unbeliever, and that their children also are sanctified. “The unbelieving husband,” he says, “is sanctified 
by the believing wife, and the unbelieving woman by the believing husband: otherwise your children 
would be unclean; but now are they holy.” Why do you persist in opposition to such plain truth? Why do 
you try to darken the light of Scripture by vain shadows? 


80. Do not say that catechumens are allowed to have wives, but not believers; that catechumens may have 
money, but not believers. For there are many who use as not using. And in that sacred washing the 
renewal of the new man is begun so as gradually to reach perfection, in some more quickly, in others more 
slowly. The progress, however, to a new life is made in the case of many, if we view the matter without 
hostility, but attentively. As the apostle says of himself, “Though the outward man perish, the inward man 
is renewed day by day.” The apostle says that the inward man is renewed day by day that it may reach 
perfection; and you wish it to begin with perfection! And it were well if you did wish it. In reality, you aim 
not at raising the weak, but at misleading the unwary. You ought not to have spoken so arrogantly, even if 
it were known that you are perfect in your childish precepts. But when your conscience knows that those 
whom you bring into your sect, when they come to a more intimate acquaintance with you, will find many 
things in you which nobody hearing you accuse others would suspect, is it not great impertinence to 
demand perfection in the weaker Catholics, to turn away the inexperienced from the Catholic Church, 
while you show nothing of the kind in yourself to those thus turned away? But not to seem to inveigh 
against you without reason, I will now close this volume, and will proceed at last to set forth the precepts 
of your life and your notable customs. 
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ON THE MORALS OF THE MANICHAEANS 


Containing a particular refutation of the doctrine of these heretics regarding the origin and nature of evil; 
an exposure of their pretended symbolical customs of the mouth, of the hands, and of the breast; and a 
condemnation of their superstitious abstinence and unholy mysteries. Lastly, some crimes brought to light 
among the Manichaeans are mentioned. 


CHAPTER 1 
THE SUPREME GOOD IS THAT WHICH IS POSSESSED OF SUPREME EXISTENCE 


1. Every one, I suppose, will allow that the question of things good and evil belongs to moral science, in 
which such terms are in common use. It is therefore to be wished that men would bring to these inquiries 
such a clear intellectual perfection as might enable them to see the chief good, than which nothing is 
better or higher, next in order to which comes a rational soul in a state of purity and perfection. If this 
were clearly understood, it would also become evident that the chief good is that which is properly 
described as having supreme and original existence. For that exists in the highest sense of the word which 
continues always the same, which is throughout like itself, which cannot in any part be corrupted or 
changed, which is not subject to time, which admits of no variation in its present as compared with its 
former condition. This is existence in its true sense. For in this signification of the word existence there is 
implied a nature which is self-contained, and which continues immutably. Such things can be said only of 
God, to whom there is nothing contrary in the strict sense of the word. For the contrary of existence is 
non-existence. There is therefore no nature contrary to God. But since the minds with which we approach 
the study of these subjects have their vision damaged and dulled by silly notions, and by perversity of will, 
let us try as we can to gain some little knowledge of this great matter by degrees and with caution, 
making our inquiries not like men able to see, but like men groping the dark. 


CHAPTER 2 


WHAT EVIL IS. THAT EVIL IS THAT WHICH IS AGAINST NATURE. IN ALLOWING THIS, THE MANICHAEANS REFUTE 
THEMSELVES 


2. You Manichaeans often, if not in every case, ask those whom you try to bring over to your heresy, 
Whence is evil? Suppose I had now met you for the first time, I would ask you, if you please, to follow my 
example in putting aside for a little the explanation you suppose yourselves to have got of these subjects, 
and to commence this great inquiry with me as if for the first time. You ask me, Whence is evil? I ask you 
in return, What is evil? Which is the more reasonable question? Are those right who ask whence a thing is, 
when they do not know what it is; or he who thinks it necessary to inquire first what it is, in order to avoid 
the gross absurdity of searching for the origin of a thing unknown? Your answer is quite correct, when you 
say that evil is that which is contrary to nature; for no one is so mentally blind as not to see that, in every 
kind, evil is that which is contrary to the nature of the kind. But the establishment of this doctrine is the 
overthrow of your heresy. For evil is no nature, if it is contrary to nature. Now, according to you, evil is a 
certain nature and substance. Moreover, whatever is contrary to nature must oppose nature and seek its 
destruction. For nature means nothing else than that which anything is conceived of as being in its own 
kind. Hence is the new word which we now use derived from the word for being,—essence namely, or, as 
we usually say, substance,—while before these words were in use, the word nature was used instead. 
Here, then, if you will consider the matter without stubbornness, we see that evil is that which falls away 
from essence and tends to non-existence. 


3. Accordingly, when the Catholic Church declares that God is the author of all natures and substances, 
those who understand this understand at the same time that God is not the author of evil. For how can He 


who is the cause of the being of all things be at the same time the cause of their not being,—that is, of 
their falling off from essence and tending to non-existence? For this is what reason plainly declares to be 
the definition of evil. Now, how can that race of evil of yours, which you make the supreme evil, be against 
nature, that is, against substance, when it, according to you, is itself a nature and substance? For if it acts 
against itself, it destroys its own existence; and when that is completely done, it will come at last to be the 
supreme evil. But this cannot be done, because you will have it not only to be, but to be everlasting. That 
cannot then be the chief evil which is spoken of as a substance. 


4. But what am I to do? I know that many of you can understand nothing of all this. I know, too, that there 
are some who have a good understanding and can see these things, and yet are so stubborn in their 
choice of evil,—a choice that will ruin their understanding as well,—that they try rather to find what reply 
they can make in order to impose upon inactive and feeble minds, instead of giving their assent to the 
truth. Still I shall not regret having written either what one of you may come some day to consider 
impartially, and be led to abandon your error, or what men of understanding and in allegiance to God, and 
who are still untainted with your errors, may read and so be kept from being led astray by your addresses. 


CHAPTER 3 


IF EVIL IS DEFINED AS THAT WHICH IS HURTFUL, THIS IMPLIES ANOTHER REFUTATION OF THE MANICHAEANS 


5. Let us then inquire more carefully, and, if possible, more plainly. I ask you again, What is evil? If you say 
it is that which is hurtful, here, too, you will not answer amiss. But consider, I pray you; be on your guard, 
I beg of you; be so good as to lay aside party spirit, and make the inquiry for the sake of finding the truth, 
not of getting the better of it. Whatever is hurtful takes away some good from that to which it is hurtful; 
for without the loss of good there can be no hurt. What, I appeal to you, can be plainer than this? what 
more intelligible? What else is required for complete demonstration to one of average understanding, if he 
is not perverse? But, if this is granted, the consequence seems plain. In that race which you take for the 
chief evil, nothing can be liable to be hurt, since there is no good in it. But if, as you assert, there are two 
natures,—the kingdom of light and the kingdom of darkness; since you make the kingdom of light to be 
God, attributing to it an uncompounded nature, so that it has no part inferior to another, you must grant, 
however decidedly in opposition to yourselves, you must grant, nevertheless, that this nature, which you 
not only do not deny to be the chief good, but spend all your strength in trying to show that it is so, is 
immutable, incorruptible, impenetrable, inviolable, for otherwise it would not be the chief good; for the 
chief good is that than which there is nothing better, and for such a nature to be hurt is impossible. Again, 
if, as has been shown, to hurt is to deprive of good, there can be no hurt to the kingdom of darkness, for 
there is no good in it. And as the kingdom of light cannot be hurt, as it is inviolable, what can the evil you 
speak of be hurtful to? 


CHAPTER 4 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WHAT IS GOOD IN ITSELF AND WHAT IS GOOD BY PARTICIPATION 


6. Now, compare with this perplexity, from which you cannot escape, the consistency of the statements in 
the teaching of the Catholic Church, according to which there is one good which is good supremely and in 
itself, and not by the participation of any good, but by its own nature and essence; and another good 
which is good by participation, and by having something bestowed. Thus it has its being as good from the 
supreme good, which, however, is still self-contained, and loses nothing. This second kind of good is called 
a creature, which is liable to hurt through falling away. But of this falling away God is not the author, for 
He is author of existence and of being. Here we see the proper use of the word evil; for it is correctly 
applied not to essence, but to negation or loss. We see, too, what nature it is which is liable to hurt. This 
nature is not the chief evil, for when it is hurt it loses good; nor is it the chief good, for its falling away 
from good is because it is good not intrinsically, but by possessing the good. And a thing cannot be good 
by nature when it is spoken of as being made, which shows that the goodness was bestowed. Thus, on the 
one hand, God is the good, and all things which He has made are good, though not so good as He who 
made them. For what madman would venture to require that the works should equal the workman, the 
creatures the Creator? What more do you want? Could you wish for anything plainer than this? 


CHAPTER 5 


IF EVIL IS DEFINED TO BE CORRUPTION, THIS COMPLETELY REFUTES THE MANICHAEAN HERESY 


7. I ask a third time, What is evil? Perhaps you will reply, Corruption. Undeniably this is a general 
definition of evil; for corruption implies opposition to nature, and also hurt. But corruption exists not by 
itself, but in some substance which it corrupts; for corruption itself is not a substance. So the thing which 
it corrupts is not corruption, is not evil; for what is corrupted suffers the loss of integrity and purity. So 
that which has no purity to lose cannot be corrupted; and what has, is necessarily good by the 
participation of purity. Again, what is corrupted is perverted; and what is perverted suffers the loss of 
order, and order is good. To be corrupted, then, does not imply the absence of good; for in corruption it 
can be deprived of good, which could not be if there was the absence of good. Therefore that race of 


darkness, if it was destitute of all good, as you say it was, could not be corrupted, for it had nothing which 
corruption could take from it; and if corruption takes nothing away, it does not corrupt. Say now, if you 
dare, that God and the kingdom of God can be corrupted, when you cannot show how the kingdom of the 
devil, such as you make it, can be corrupted. 


CHAPTER 6 
WHAT CORRUPTION AFFECTS AND WHAT IT IS 


8. What further does the Catholic light say? What do you suppose, but what is the actual truth, that it is 
the created substance which can be corrupted, for the uncreated, which is the chief good, is incorruptible; 
and corruption, which is the chief evil, cannot be corrupted; besides, that it is not a substance? But if you 
ask what corruption is, consider to what it seeks to bring the things which it corrupts; for it affects those 
things according to its own nature. Now all things by corruption fall away from what they were, and are 
brought to non-continuance, to non-existence; for existence implies continuance. Thus the supreme and 
chief existence is so called because it continues in itself, or is self-contained. In the case of a thing 
changing for the better, the change is not from continuance, but from perversion to the worse, that is, 
from falling away from essence; the author of which falling away is not He who is the author of the 
essence. So in some things there is change for the better, and so a tendency towards existence. And this 
change is not called a perversion, but reversion or conversion; for perversion is opposed to orderly 
arrangement. Now things which tend towards existence tend towards order, and, attaining order they 
attain existence, as far as that is possible to a creature. For order reduces to a certain uniformity that 
which it arranges; and existence is nothing else than being one. Thus, so far as anything acquires unity, so 
far it exists. For uniformity and harmony are the effects of unity, and by these compound things exist as 
far as they have existence. For simple things exist by themselves, for they are one. But things not simple 
imitate unity by the agreement of their parts; and so far as they attain this, so far they exist. This 
arrangement is the cause of existence, disorder of non-existence; and perversion or corruption are the 
other names for disorder. So whatever is corrupted tends to non-existence. You may now be left to reflect 
upon the effect of corruption, that you may discover what is the chief evil; for it is that which corruption 
aims at accomplishing. 


CHAPTER 7 


THE GOODNESS OF GOD PREVENTS CORRUPTION FROM BRINGING ANYTHING TO NON-EXISTENCE. THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CREATING AND FORMING 


9. But the goodness of God does not permit the accomplishment of this end, but so orders all things that 
fall away that they may exist where their existence is most suitable, till in the order of their movements 
they return to that from which they fell away. Thus, when rational souls fall away from God, although they 
possess the greatest amount of free-will, He ranks them in the lower grades of creation, where their 
proper place is. So they suffer misery by the divine judgment, while they are ranked suitably to their 
deserts. Hence we see the excellence of that saying which you are always inveighing against so strongly, 
“IT make good things, and create evil things.” To create is to form and arrange. So in some copies it is 
written, “I make good things and form evil things.” To make is used of things previously not in existence; 
but to form is to arrange what had some kind of existence, so as to improve and enlarge it. Such are the 
things which God arranges when He says, “I form evil things,” meaning things which are falling off, and 
so tending to non-existence,—not things which have reached that to which they tend. For it has been said, 
Nothing is allowed in the providence of God to go the length of non-existence. 


10. These things might be discussed more fully and at greater length, but enough has been said for our 
purpose in dealing with you. We have only to show you the gate which you despair of finding, and make 
the uninstructed despair of it too. You can be made to enter only by good-will, on which the divine mercy 
bestows peace, as the song in the Gospel says, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of 
good-will.” It is enough, I say, to have shown you that there is no way of solving the religious question of 
good and evil, unless whatever is, as far as it is, is from God; while as far as it falls away from being it is 
not of God, and yet is always ordered by Divine Providence in agreement with the whole system. If you do 
not yet see this, I know nothing else that I can do but to discuss the things already said with greater 
particularity. For nothing save piety and purity can lead the mind to greater things. 


CHAPTER 8 


EVIL IS NOT A SUBSTANCE, BUT A DISAGREEMENT HOSTILE TO SUBSTANCE 


11. For what other answer will you give to the question, What is evil? but either that it is against nature, 
or that it is hurtful, or that it is corruption, or something similar? But I have shown that in these replies 
you make shipwreck of your cause, unless, indeed, you will answer in the childish way in which you 
generally speak to children, that evil is fire, poison, a wild beast, and so on. For one of the leaders of this 
heresy, whose instructions we attended with great familiarity and frequency, used to say with reference to 
a person who held that evil was not a substance, “I should like to put a scorpion in the man’s hand, and 


see whether he would not withdraw his hand; and in so doing he would get a proof, not in words but in the 
thing itself, that evil is a substance, for he would not deny that the animal is a substance.” He said this not 
in the presence of the person, but to us, when we repeated to him the remark which had troubled us, 
giving, as I said, a childish answer to children. For who with the least tincture of learning or science does 
not see that these things hurt by disagreement with the bodily temperament, while at other times they 
agree with it, so as not only not to hurt, but to produce the best effects? For if this poison were evil in 
itself, the scorpion itself would suffer first and most. In fact, if the poison were quite taken from the 
animal, it would die. So for its body it is evil to lose what it is evil for our body to receive; and it is good for 
it to have what it is good for us to want. Is the same thing then both good and evil? By no means; but evil 
is what is against nature, for this is evil both to the animal and to us. This evil is the disagreement, which 
certainly is not a substance, but hostile to substance. Whence then is it? See what it leads to, and you will 
learn, if any inner light lives in you. It leads all that it destroys to non-existence. Now God is the author of 
existence; and there is no existence which, as far as it is existing, leads to non-existence: Thus we learn 
whence disagreement is not; as to whence it is, nothing can be said. 


12. We read in history of a female criminal in Athens, who succeeded in drinking the quantity of poison 
allotted as a fatal draught for the condemned with little or no injury to her health, by taking it at intervals. 
So being condemned, she took the poison in the prescribed quantity like the rest, but rendered it 
powerless by accustoming herself to it, and did not die like the rest. And as this excited great wonder, she 
was banished. If poison is an evil, are we to think that she made it to be no evil to her? What could be 
more absurd than this? But because disagreement is an evil, what she did was to make the poisonous 
matter agree with her own body by a process of habituation. For how could she by any amount of cunning 
have brought it about that disagreement should not hurt her? Why so? Because what is truly and properly 
an evil is hurtful both always and to all. Oil is beneficial to our bodies, but very much the opposite to many 
six-footed animals. And is not hellebore sometimes food, sometimes medicine, and sometimes poison. 
Does not every one maintain that salt taken in excess is poisonous? And yet the benefits to the body from 
salt are innumerable and most important. Sea-water is injurious when drunk by land animals, but it is 
most suitable and useful to many who bathe their bodies in it and to fish it is useful and wholesome in 
both ways. Bread nourishes man, but kills hawks. And does not mud itself, which is offensive and noxious 
when swallowed or smelt, serve as cooling to the touch in hot weather, and as a cure for wounds from 
fire? What can be nastier than dung, or more worthless than ashes? And yet they are of such use to the 
fields, that the Romans thought divine honors due to the discoverer, Stercutio, from whose name the word 
for dung [stercus] is derived. 


13. But why enumerate details which are countless? We need not go farther than the four elements 
themselves, which, as every one knows, are beneficial when there is agreement, and bitterly opposed to 
nature when there is disagreement in the objects acted upon. We who live in air die under earth or under 
water, while innumerable animals creep alive in sand or loose earth, and fish die in our air. Fire consumes 
our bodies, but, when suitably applied, it both restores from cold, and expels diseases without number. 
The sun to which you bow the knee, and than which, indeed, there is no fairer object among visible things, 
strengthens the eyes of eagles, but hurts and dims our eyes when we gaze on it; and yet we too can 
accustom ourselves to look upon it without injury. Will you, then, allow the sun to be compared to the 
poison which the Athenian woman made harmless by habituating herself to it? Reflect for once, and 
consider that if a substance is an evil because it hurts some one, the light which you worship cannot be 
acquitted of this charge. See the preferableness of making evil in general to consist in this disagreement, 
from which the sun’s ray produces dimness in the eyes, though nothing is pleasanter to the eyes than 
light. 


CHAPTER 9 


THE MANICHAEAN FICTIONS ABOUT THINGS GOOD AND EVIL ARE NOT CONSISTENT WITH THEMSELVES 


14. I have said these things to make you cease, if that is possible, giving the name of evil to a region 
boundless in depth and length; to a mind wandering through the region; to the five caverns of the 
elements,—one full of darkness, another of waters, another of winds, another of fire, another of smoke; to 
the animals born in each of these elements,—serpents in the darkness, swimming creatures in the waters, 
flying creatures in the winds, quadrupeds in the fire, bipeds in the smoke. For these things, as you 
describe them, cannot be called evil; for all such things, as far as they exist, must have their existence 
from the most high God, for as far as they exist they are good. If pain and weakness is an evil, the animals 
you speak of were of such physical strength that their abortive offspring, after, as your sect believes, the 
world was formed of them, fell from heaven to earth, according to you, and could not die. If blindness is 
an evil, they could see; if deafness, they could hear. If to be nearly or altogether dumb is an evil, their 
speech was so clear and intelligible, that, as you assert, they decided to make war against God in 
compliance with an address delivered in their assembly. If sterility is an evil, they were prolific in children. 
If exile is an evil, they were in their own country, and occupied their own territories. If servitude is an evil, 
some of them were rulers. If death is an evil, they were alive, and the life was such that, by your 
statement, even after God was victorious, it was impossible for the mind ever to die. 


15. Can you tell me how it is that in the chief evil so many good things are to be found, the opposites of 


the evils above mentioned? and if these are not evils, can any substance be an evil, as far as it is a 
substance? If weakness is not an evil, can a weak body be an evil? If blindness is not an evil, can darkness 
be an evil? If deafness is not an evil, can a deaf man be an evil? If dumbness is not an evil, can a fish be an 
evil? If sterility is not an evil, how can we call a barren animal an evil? If exile is not an evil, how can we 
give that name to an animal in exile, or to an animal sending some one into exile? If servitude is not an 
evil, in what sense is a subject animal an evil, or one enforcing subjection? If death is not an evil, in what 
sense is a mortal animal an evil, or one causing death? Or if these are evils, must we not give the name of 
good things to bodily strength, sight, hearing, persuasive speech, fertility, native land, liberty, life, all 
which you hold to exist in that kingdom of evil, and yet venture to call it the perfection of evil? 


16. Once more, if, as has never been denied, unsuitableness is an evil, what can be more suitable than 
those elements to their respective animals,—the darkness to serpents, the waters to swimming creatures, 
the winds to flying creatures, the fire to voracious animals, the smoke to soaring animals? Such is the 
harmony which you describe as existing in the race of strife; such the order in the seat of confusion. If 
what is hurtful is an evil, I do not repeat the strong objection already stated, that no hurt can be suffered 
where no good exists; but if that is not so clear, one thing at least is easily seen and understood as 
following from the acknowledged truth, that what is hurtful is an evil. The smoke in that region did not 
hurt bipeds: it produced them, and nourished and sustained them without injury in their birth, their 
growth, and their rule. But now, when the evil has some good mixed with it, the smoke has become more 
hurtful, so that we, who certainly are bipeds, instead of being sustained by it, are blinded, and suffocated, 
and killed by it. Could the mixture of good have given such destructiveness to evil elements? Could there 
be such confusion in the divine government? 


17. In the other cases, at least, how is it that we find that congruity which misled your author and induced 
him to fabricate falsehoods? Why does darkness agree with serpents, and waters with swimming 
creatures, and winds with flying creatures, though the fire burns up quadrupeds, and smoke chokes us? 
Then, again, have not serpents very sharp sight, and do they not love the sunshine, and abound most 
where the calmness of the air prevents the clouds from gathering much or often? How very absurd that 
the natives and lovers of darkness should live most comfortably and agreeably where the clearest light is 
enjoyed! Or if you say that it is the heat rather than the light that they enjoy, it would be more reasonable 
to assign to fire serpents, which are naturally of rapid motion, than the slow-going asp. Besides, all must 
admit that light is agreeable to the eyes of the asp, for they are compared to an eagle’s eyes. But enough 
of the lower animals. Let us, I pray, attend to what is true of ourselves without persisting in error, and so 
our minds shall be disentangled from silly and mischievous falsehoods. For is it not intolerable perversity 
to say that in the race of darkness, where there was no mixture of light, the biped animals had so sound 
and strong, so incredible force of eyesight, that even in their darkness they could see the perfectly pure 
light (as you represent it) of the kingdom of God? for, according to you, even these beings could see this 
light, and could gaze at it, and study it, and delight in it, and desire it; whereas our eyes, after mixture 
with light, with the chief good, yea, with God, have become so tender and weak, that we can neither see 
anything in the dark, nor bear to look at the sun, but, after looking, lose sight of what we could see before. 


18. The same remarks are applicable if we take corruption to be an evil, which no one doubts. The smoke 
did not corrupt that race of animals, though it corrupts animals now. Not to go over all the particulars, 
which would be tedious, and is not necessary, the living creatures of your imaginary description were so 
much less liable to corruption than animals are now, that their abortive and premature offspring, cast 
headlong from heaven to earth, both lived and were productive, and could band together again, having, 
forsooth, their original vigor, because they were conceived before good was mixed with the evil; for, after 
this mixture, the animals born are, according to you, those which we now see to be very feeble and easily 
giving way to corruption. Can any one persist in the belief of error like this, unless he fails to see these 
things, or is affected by your habit and association in such an amazing way as to be proof against all the 
force of reasoning? 


CHAPTER 10 


THREE MORAL SYMBOLS DEVISED BY THE MANICHAEANS FOR NO GOOD 


19. Now that I have shown, as I think, how much darkness and error is in your opinions about good and 
evil things in general, let us examine now those three symbols which you extol so highly, and boast of as 
excellent observances. What then are those three symbols? That of the mouth, that of the hands, and that 
of the breast. What does this mean? That man, we are told, should be pure and innocent in mouth, in 
hands, and in breast. But what if he sins with eyes, ears, or nose? What if he hurts some one with his 
heels, or perhaps kills him? How can he be reckoned criminal when he has not sinned with mouth, hands, 
or breast? But, it is replied, by the mouth we are to understand all the organs of sense in the head; by the 
hands, all bodily actions; by the breast, all lustful tendencies. To what, then, do you assign blasphemies? 
To the mouth or to the hand? For blasphemy is an action of the tongue. And if all actions are to be classed 
under one head, why should you join together the actions of the hands and the feet, and not those of the 
tongue. Do you wish to separate the action of the tongue, as being for the purpose of expressing 
something, from actions which are not for this purpose, so that the symbol of the hands should mean 
abstinence from all evil actions which are not for the purpose of expressing something? But then, what if 


some one sins by expressing something with his hands, as is done in writing or in some significant 
gesture? This cannot be assigned to the tongue and the mouth, for it is done by the hands. When you have 
three symbols of the mouth, the hands, and the breast, it is quite inadmissible to charge against the 
mouth sins found in the hands. And if you assign action in general to the hands, there is no reason for 
including under this the action of the feet and not that of the tongue. Do you see how the desire of novelty, 
with its attendant error, lands you in great difficulties? For you find it impossible to include purification of 
all sins in these three symbols, which you set forth as a kind of new classification. 


CHAPTER 11 


THE VALUE OF THE SYMBOL OF THE MOUTH AMONG THE MANICHAEANS, WHO ARE FOUND GUILTY OF 
BLASPHEMING GOD 


20. Classify as you please, omit what you please, we must discuss the doctrines you insist upon most. You 
say that the symbol of the mouth implies refraining from all blasphemy. But blasphemy is speaking evil of 
good things. So usually the word blasphemy is applied only to speaking evil of God; for as regards man 
there is uncertainty, but God is without controversy good. If, then, you are proved guilty of saying worse 
things of God than any one else says, what becomes of your famous symbol of the mouth? The evidence is 
not obscure, but clear and obvious to every understanding, and irresistible, the more so that no one can 
remain in ignorance of it, that God is incorruptible, immutable, liable to no injury, to no want, to no 
weakness, to no misery. All this the common sense of rational beings perceives, and even you assent when 
you hear it. 


21. But when you begin to relate your fables, that God is corruptible, and mutable, and subject to injury, 
and exposed to want and weakness, and not secure from misery, this is what you are blind enough to 
teach, and what some are blind enough to believe. And this is not all; for, according to you, God is not only 
corruptible, but corrupted; not only changeable, but changed; not only subject to injury, but injured; not 
only liable to want, but in want; not only possibly, but actually weak; not only exposed to misery, but 
miserable. You say that the soul is God, or a part of God. I do not see how it can be part of God without 
being God. A part of gold is gold; of silver silver; of stone stone; and, to come to greater things, part of 
earth is earth, part of water is water, and of air air; and if you take part from fire, you will not deny it to be 
fire; and part of light can be nothing but light. Why then should part of God not be God? Has God a jointed 
body, like man and the lower animals? For part of man is not man. 


22.1 will deal with each of these opinions separately. If you view God as resembling light, you must admit 
that part of God is God. Hence, when you make the soul part of God, though you allow it to be corrupted 
as being foolish, and changed as having once been wise, and in want as needing health, and feeble as 
needing medicine, and miserable as desiring happiness, all these things you profanely attribute to God. Or 
if you deny these things of the mind, it follows that the Spirit is not required to lead the soul into truth, 
since it is not in folly; nor is the soul renewed by true religion, since it does not need renewal; nor is it 
perfected by your symbols, since it is already perfect; nor does God give it assistance, since it does not 
need it; nor is Christ its physician, since it is in health; nor does it require the promise of happiness in 
another life. Why then is Jesus called the deliverer, according to His own words in the Gospel, “If the Son 
shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed?” And the Apostle Paul says, “Ye have been called to liberty.” 
The soul, then, which has not attained this liberty is in bondage. Therefore, according to you, God, since 
part of God is God, is both corrupted by folly, and is changed by falling, and is injured by the loss of 
perfection, and is in need of help, and is weakened by disease, and bowed down with misery, and subject 
to disgraceful bondage. 


23. Again, if part of God is not God, still He is not incorrupt when His part is corrupted, nor unchanged 
when there is change in any part, nor uninjured when He is not perfect in every part, nor free from want 
when He is busily endeavoring to recover part of Himself, nor quite whole when He has a weak part, nor 
perfectly happy when any part is suffering misery, nor entirely free when any part is under bondage. 
These are conclusions to which you are driven, because you say that the soul, which you see to be in such 
a calamitous condition, is part of God. If you can succeed in making your sect abandon these and many 
similar opinions, then you may speak of your mouth being free from blasphemies. Better still, leave the 
sect; for if you cease to believe and to repeat what Manichaeus has written, you will be no longer 
Manichaeans. 


24. That God is the supreme good, and that than which nothing can be or can be conceived better, we 
must either understand or believe, if we wish to keep clear of blasphemy. There is a relation of numbers 
which cannot possibly be impaired or altered, nor can any nature by any amount of violence prevent the 
number which comes after one from being the double of one. This can in no way be changed; and yet you 
represent God as changeable! This relation preserves its integrity inviolable; and you will not allow God 
an equality even in this! Let some race of darkness take in the abstract the number three, consisting of 
indivisible units, and divide it into two equal parts. Your mind perceives that no hostility could effect this. 
And can that which is unable to injure a numerical relation injure God? If it could not, what possible 
necessity could there be for a part of him to be mixed with evil, and driven into such miseries? 


CHAPTER 12 
MANICHAEAN SUBTERFUGE 


25. For this gives rise to the question, which used to throw us into great perplexity even when we were 
your zealous disciples, nor could we find any answer,—what the race of darkness would have done to God, 
supposing He had refused to fight with it at the cost of such calamity to part of Himself. For if God would 
not have suffered any loss by remaining quiet, we thought it hard that we had been sent to endure so 
much. Again, if He would have suffered, His nature cannot have been incorruptible, as it behoves the 
nature of God to be. Sometimes the answer was, that it was not for the sake of escaping evil or avoiding 
injury, but that God in His natural goodness wished to bestow the blessing of order on a disturbed and 
disordered nature. This is not what we find in the Manichaean books: there it is constantly implied and 
constantly asserted that God guarded against an invasion of His enemies. But supposing this answer, 
which was given from want of a better, to represent the opinion of the Manichaeans, is God, in their view, 
vindicated from the charge of cruelty or weakness? For this goodness of His to the hostile race proved 
most pernicious to His own subjects. Besides, if God’s nature could not be corrupted nor changed, neither 
could any destructive influence corrupt or change us; and the order to be bestowed on the race of 
strangers might have been bestowed without robbing us of it. 


26. Since those times, however, another answer has appeared which I heard recently at Carthage. For 
one, whom I wish much to see brought out of this error, when reduced to this same dilemma, ventured to 
say that the kingdom had its own limits, which might be invaded by a hostile race, though God Himself 
could not be injured. But this is a reply which your founder would never consent to give; for he would be 
likely to see that such an opinion would lead to a still speedier demolition of his heresy. And in fact any 
one of average intellect, who hears that in this nature part is subject to injury and part not, will at once 
perceive that this makes not two but three natures,—one violable, a second inviolable, and a third 
violating. 


CHAPTER 13 


ACTIONS TO BE JUDGED OF FROM THEIR MOTIVE, NOT FROM EXTERNALS. MANICHAEAN ABSTINENCE TO BE 
TRIED BY THIS PRINCIPLE 


27. Having every day in your mouth these blasphemies which come from your heart, you ought not to 
continue holding up the symbol of the mouth as something wonderful, to ensnare the ignorant. But 
perhaps you think the symbol of the mouth excellent and admirable because you do not eat flesh or drink 
wine. But what is your end in this? For according as the end we have in view in our actions, on account of 
which we do whatever we do, is not only not culpable but also praiseworthy, so only can our actions merit 
any praise. If the end we have regard to in any performance is unlawful and blameworthy, the 
performance itself will be unhesitatingly condemned as improper. 


28. We are told of Catiline that he could bear cold, thirst, and hunger. This the vile miscreant had in 
common with our apostles. What then distinguishes the parricide from our apostles but the precisely 
opposite end which he followed? He bore these things in order to gratify his fierce and ungoverned 
passions; they, on the other hand, in order to restrain these passions and subdue them to reason. You 
often say, when you are told of the great number of Catholic virgins, a she-mule is a virgin. This, indeed, is 
said in ignorance of the Catholic system, and is not applicable. Still, what you mean is that this continence 
is worthless unless it leads, on right principles, to an end of high excellence. Catholic Christians might 
also compare your abstinence from wine and flesh to that of cattle and many small birds, as likewise of 
countless sorts of worms. But, not to be impertinent like you, I will not make this comparison prematurely, 
but will first examine your end in what you do. For I suppose I may safely take it as agreed on, that in 
such customs the end is the thing to look to. Therefore, if your end is to be frugal and to restrain the 
appetite which finds gratification in eating and drinking, I assent and approve. But this is not the case. 


29. Suppose, what is quite possible, that there is one so frugal and sparing in his diet, that, instead of 
gratifying his appetite or his palate, he refrains from eating twice in one day, and at supper takes a little 
cabbage moistened and seasoned with lard, just enough to keep down hunger; and quenches his thirst, 
from regard to his health, with two or three draughts of pure wine; and this is his regular diet: whereas 
another of different habits never takes flesh or wine, but makes an agreeable repast at two o’clock on rare 
and foreign vegetables, varied with a number of courses, and well sprinkled with pepper, and sups in the 
same style towards night; and drinks honey-vinegar, mead, raisin-wine, and the juices of various fruits, no 
bad imitation of wine, and even surpassing it in sweetness; and drinks not for thirst but for pleasure; and 
makes this provision for himself daily, and feasts in this sumptuous style, not because he requires it, but 
only gratifying his taste;—which of these two do you regard as living most abstemiously in food and drink? 
You cannot surely be so blind as not to put the man of the little lard and wine above this glutton! 


30. This is the true view; but your doctrine sounds very differently. For one of your elect distinguished by 
the three symbols may live like the second person in this description, and though he may be reproved by 
one or two of the more sedate, he cannot be condemned as abusing the symbols. But should he sup with 
the other person, and moisten his lips with a morsel of rancid bacon, or refresh them with a drink of spoilt 


wine, he is pronounced a transgressor of the symbol, and by the judgment of your founder is consigned to 
hell, while you, though wondering, must assent. Will you not discard these errors? Will you not listen to 
reason? Will you not offer some little resistance to the force of habit? Is not such doctrine most 
unreasonable? Is it not insanity? Is it not the greatest absurdity that one, who stuffs and loads his stomach 
every day to gratify his appetite with mushrooms, rice, truffles, cake, mead, pepper, and assafoetida, and 
who fares thus every day, cannot be convicted of transgressing the three symbols, that is, the rule of 
sanctity; whereas another, who seasons his dish of the commonest herbs with some smoky morsel of meat, 
and takes only so much of this as is needed for the refreshment of his body, and drinks three cups of wine 
for the sake of keeping in health, should, for exchanging the former diet for this, be doomed to certain 
punishment? 


CHAPTER 14 
THREE GOOD REASONS FOR ABSTAINING FROM CERTAIN KINDS OF FOOD 


31. But, you reply, the apostle says, “It is good, brethren, neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine.” No one 
denies that this is good, provided that it is for the end already mentioned, of which it is said, “Make not 
provision for the flesh to fulfill the lusts thereof;” or for the ends pointed out by the apostle, namely, either 
to check the appetite, which is apt to go to a more wild and uncontrollable excess in these things than in 
others, or lest a brother should be offended, or lest the weak should hold fellowship with an idol. For at 
the time when the apostle wrote, the flesh of sacrifices was often sold in the market. And because wine, 
too, was used in libations to the gods of the Gentiles, many weaker brethren, accustomed to purchase 
such things, preferred to abstain entirely from flesh and wine rather than run the risk of having 
fellowship, as they considered it, with idols, even ignorantly. And, for their sakes, even those who were 
stronger, and had faith enough to see the insignificance of these things, knowing that nothing is unclean 
except from an evil conscience, and holding by the saying of the Lord, “Not that which entereth into your 
mouth defileth you, but that which cometh out of it,” still, lest these weaker brethren should stumble, 
were bound to abstain from these things. And this is not a mere theory, but is clearly taught in the epistles 
of the apostle himself. For you are in the habit of quoting only the words, “It is good, brethren, neither to 
eat flesh, nor to drink wine,” without adding what follows, “nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, 
or is offended or is made weak.” These words show the intention of the apostle in giving the admonition. 


32. This is evident from the preceding and succeeding context. The passage is a long one to quote, but, for 
the sake of those who are indolent in reading and searching the sacred Scriptures, we must give the 
whole of it. “Him that is weak in the faith,” says the apostle, “receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations. 
For one believeth that he may eat all things: another, who is weak, eateth herbs. Let not him that eateth 
despise him that eateth not; and let not him that eateth not judge him that eateth, for God hath received 
him. Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? to his own master he standeth or falleth; yea, he 
shall be holden up: for God is able to make him stand. One man esteemeth one day above another; 
another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. He that regardeth 
the day, regardeth it to the Lord. He that eateth, eateth to the Lord, for he giveth God thanks; and he that 
eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God thanks. For none of us liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself. For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the Lord: 
whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s. For to this end Christ both lived, and died and rose 
again, that He might be Lord both of the dead and living. But why dost thou judge thy brother? or why 
dost thou set at nought thy brother? for we shall all stand before the judgment-seat of God. For it is 
written, As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to God. So 
then every one of us shall give account of himself to God. Let us not, therefore, judge one another any 
more: but judge this rather, that no man put a stumbling-block, or occasion to fall, in his brother’s way. I 
know, and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing common of itself: but to him that 
esteemeth anything to be common, to him it is common. But if thy brother be grieved with thy meat, now 
walkest thou not charitably. Destroy not him with thy meat, for whom Christ died. Let not then our good 
be evil spoken of. For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost. For he who in this serveth Christ is acceptable to God, and approved of men. Let us 
therefore follow after the things which make for peace, and things whereby one may edify another. For 
meat destroys not the work of God. All things indeed are pure; but it is evil for that man who eateth with 
offense. It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, or 
is offended, or is made weak. Hast thou faith? have it to thyself before God. Happy is he who condemneth 
not himself in that thing which he alloweth. And he that distinguishes is damned if he eats, because he 
eateth not of faith: for whatsoever is not of faith is sin. We then that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves. Let every one of us please his neighbor for his good to 
edification. For even Christ pleased not Himself.” 


33. Is it not clear that what the apostle required was, that the stronger should not eat flesh nor drink 
wine, because they gave offense to the weak by not going along with them, and made them think that 
those who in faith judged all things to be pure, did homage to idols in not abstaining from that kind of 
food and drink? This is also set forth in the following passage of the Epistle to the Corinthians: “As 
concerning, therefore, the eating of those things that are offered in sacrifice unto idols, we know that an 
idol is nothing in the world, and that there is none other God but one. For though there be that are called 


gods, whether in heaven or in earth, but to us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and 
we in Him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by Him. Howbeit there is not in 
every man that knowledge: for some, with conscience of the idol unto this hour, eat it as a thing offered to 
an idol; and their conscience being weak is defiled. But meat commendeth us not to God: for neither, if we 
eat, shall we abound; neither, if we eat not, shall we suffer want. But take heed, lest by any means this 
liberty of yours become a stumbling-block to them that are weak. For if any man see one who has 
knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s temple, shall not his conscience being weak be emboldened to eat 
those things which are offered to idols; and through thy knowledge shall the weak brother perish, for 
whom Christ died? But when ye sin so against the brethren, and wound their weak conscience, ye sin 
against Christ. Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh forever, lest I make my 
brother to offend.” 


34. Again, in another place: “What say I then? that the idol is anything? or that which is offered in 
sacrifice to idols is anything? But the things which the Gentiles sacrifice they sacrifice to devils, and not to 
God: and I would not that ye should have fellowship with devils. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and 
the cup of devils: ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table and of the table of devils. Do we provoke the 
Lord to jealousy? are we stronger than He? All things are lawful for me, but all things are not expedient: 
all things are lawful for me, but all things edify not. Let no man seek his own, but every man what is 
another’s. Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that eat, asking no question for conscience sake. But if any 
man say unto you, This is offered in sacrifice unto idols, eat not for his sake that shows it, and for 
conscience sake: conscience, I say, not thine own, but another’s: for why is my liberty judged of another 
man’s conscience? For if I be a partaker with thanksgiving, why am I evil spoken of for that for which I 
give thanks? Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. Give 
none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to the Greeks, nor to the Church of God: even as I please all men in 
all things not seeking mine own profit, but the profit of many that they may be saved. Be ye followers of 
me, even as I also am of Christ.” 


35. It is clear, then, I think, for what end we should abstain from flesh and wine. The end is threefold: to 
check indulgence, which is mostly practised in this sort of food, and in this kind of drink goes the length of 
intoxication; to protect weakness, on account of the things which are sacrificed and offered in libation; 
and, what is most praiseworthy of all, from love, not to offend the weakness of those more feeble than 
ourselves, who abstain from these things. You, again, consider a morsel of meat unclean; whereas the 
apostle says that all things are clean, but that it is evil to him that eateth with offence. And no doubt you 
are defiled by such food, simply because you think it unclean. For the apostle says, “I know, and am 
persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing common of itself: but to him that esteemeth anything 
common, to him it is common.” And every one can see that by common he means unclean and defiled. But 
it is folly to discuss passages of Scripture with you; for you both mislead people by promising to prove 
your doctrines, and those books which possess authority to demand our homage you affirm to be 
corrupted by spurious interpolations. Prove then to me your doctrine that flesh defiles the eater, when it is 
taken without offending any one, without any weak notions, and without any excess. 


CHAPTER 15 
WHY THE MANICHAEANS PROHIBIT THE USE OF FLESH 


36. It is worth while to take note of the whole reason for their superstitious abstinence, which is given as 
follows:—Since, we are told, the member of God has been mixed with the substance of evil, to repress it 
and to keep it from excessive ferocity,—for that is what you say,—the world is made up of both natures, of 
good and evil, mixed together. But this part of God is daily being set free in all parts of the world, and 
restored to its own domain. But in its passage upwards as vapor from earth to heaven, it enters plants, 
because their roots are fixed in the earth, and so gives fertility and strength to all herbs and shrubs. From 
these animals get their food, and, where there is sexual intercourse, fetter in the flesh the member of God, 
and, turning it from its proper course, they come in the way and entangle it in errors and troubles. So 
then, if food consisting of vegetables and fruits comes to the saints, that is, to the Manichaeans by means 
of their chastity, and prayers, and psalms, whatever in it is excellent and divine is purified, and so is 
entirely perfected, in order to restoration, free from all hindrance, to its own domain. Hence you forbid 
people to give bread or vegetables, or even water, which would cost nobody anything, to a beggar, if he is 
not a Manichaean, lest he should defile the member of God by his sins, and obstruct its return. 


37. Flesh, you say, is made up of pollution itself. For, according to you, some portion of that divine part 
escapes in the eating of vegetables and fruits: it escapes while they undergo the infliction of rubbing, 
grinding, or cooking, as also of biting or chewing. It escapes, too, in all motions of animals, in the carriage 
of burdens, in exercise, in toil, or in any sort of action. It escapes, too, in our rest, when digestion is going 
on in the body by means of internal heat. And as the divine nature escapes in all these ways, some very 
unclean dregs remain, from which, in sexual intercourse, flesh is formed. These dregs, however, fly off, in 
the motions above mentioned, along with what is good in the soul; for though it is mostly, it is not entirely 
good. So, when the soul has left the flesh, the dregs are utterly filthy, and the soul of those who eat flesh 
is defiled. 


CHAPTER 16 
DISCLOSURE OF THE MONSTROUS TENETS OF THE MANICHAEANS 


38. O the obscurity of the nature of things! How hard to expose falsehood! Who that hears these things, if 
he is one who has not learned the causes of things, and who, not yet illuminated by any ray of truth, is 
deceived by material images, would not think them true, precisely because the things spoken of are 
invisible, and are presented to the mind under the form of visible things, and can be eloquently 
expressed? Men of this description exist in numbers and in droves, who are kept from being led away into 
these errors more by a fear grounded on religious feeling than by reason. I will therefore endeavor, as 
God may please to enable me, so to refute these errors, as that their falsehood and absurdity will be 
manifest not only in the judgment of the wise, who reject them on hearing them, but also to the 
intelligence of the multitude. 


39. Tell me then, first, where you get the doctrine that part of God, as you call it, exists in corn, beans, 
cabbage, and flowers and fruits. From the beauty of the color, say they, and the sweetness of the taste; 
this is evident; and as these are not found in rotten substances, we learn that their good has been taken 
from them. Are they not ashamed to attribute the finding of God to the nose and the palate? But I pass 
from this. For I will speak, using words in their proper sense; and, as the saying is, this is not so easy in 
speaking to you. Let us see rather what sort of mind is required to understand this; how, if the presence of 
good in bodies is shown by their color, the dung of animals, the refuse of flesh itself, has all kinds of bright 
colors, sometimes white, often golden; and so on, though these are what you take in fruits and flowers as 
proofs of the presence and indwelling of God. Why is it that in a rose you hold the red color to be an 
indication of an abundance of good, while the same color in blood you condemn? Why do you regard with 
pleasure in a violet the same color which you turn away from in cases of cholera, or of people with 
jaundice, or in the excrement of infants? Why do you believe the light, shining appearance of oil to be a 
sign of a plentiful admixture of good, which you readily set about purifying by taking the oil into your 
throats and stomachs, while you are afraid to touch your lips with a drop of fat, though it has the same 
shining appearance as oil? Why do you look upon a yellow melon as part of the treasures of God, and not 
rancid bacon fat or the yolk of an egg? Why do you think that whiteness in a lettuce proclaims God, and 
not in milk? So much for colors, as regards which (to mention nothing else) you cannot compare any 
flower-clad meadow with the wings and feathers of a single peacock, though these are of flesh and of 
fleshly origin. 


40. Again, if this good is discovered also by smell, perfumes of excellent smell are made from the flesh of 
some animals. And the smell of food, when cooked along with flesh of delicate flavor, is better than if 
cooked without it. Once more, if you think that the things that have a better smell than others are 
therefore cleaner, there is a kind of mud which you ought to take to your meals instead of water from the 
cistern; for dry earth moistened with rain has an odor most agreeable to the sense, and this sort of mud 
has a better smell than rain-water taken by itself. But if we must have the authority of taste to prove the 
presence in any object of part of God, he must dwell in dates and honey more than in pork, but more in 
pork than in beans. I grant that He dwells more in a fig than in a liver; but then you must allow that He is 
more in liver than in beet. And, on this principle, must you not confess that some plants, which none of 
you can doubt to be cleaner than flesh, receive God from this very flesh, if we are to think of God as mixed 
with the flavor? For both cabbages taste better when cooked along with flesh; and, while we cannot relish 
the plants on which cattle feed, when these are turned into milk we think them improved in color, and find 
them very agreeable to the taste. 


41. Or must we think that good is to be found in greater quantity where the three good qualities—a good 
color, and smell, and taste—are found together? Then you must not admire and praise flowers so much, as 
you cannot admit them to be tried at the tribunal of the palate. At least you must not prefer purslain to 
flesh, since flesh when cooked is superior in color, smell, and taste. A young pig roasted (for your ideas on 
this subject force us to discuss good and evil with you as if you were cooks and confectioners, instead of 
men of reading or literary taste) is bright in color, and agreeable in smell, and pleasant in taste. Here is a 
perfect evidence of the presence of the divine substance. You are invited by this threefold testimony, and 
called on to purify this substance by your sanctity. Make the attack. Why do you hold back? What 
objection have you to make. In color alone the excrement of an infant surpasses lentils; in smell alone a 
roast morsel surpasses a soft green fig; in taste alone a kid when slaughtered surpasses the plant which it 
fed on when alive: and we have found a kind of flesh in flavor of which all three give evidence. What more 
do you require? What reply will you make? Why should eating meat make you unclean, if using such 
monstrosities in discussion does not? And, above all, the rays of the sun, which you surely think more of 
than all animal or vegetable food, have no smell or taste, and are remarkable among other substances 
only by their eminently bright color; which is a loud call to you, and an obligation, in spite of yourselves, 
to place nothing higher than a bright color among the evidences of an admixture of good. 


42. Thus you are forced into this difficulty, that you must acknowledge the part of God as dwelling more in 
blood, and in the filthy but bright-colored animal refuse which is thrown out in the streets, than in the 
pale leaves of the olive. If you reply, as you actually do, that olive leaves when burnt give out a flame, 
which proves the presence of light, while flesh when burnt does not, what will you say of oil, which lights 
nearly all the lamps in Italy? What of cow dung (which surely is more unclean than the flesh), which 


peasants use when dry as fuel, so that the fire is always at hand, and the liberation of the smoke is always 
going on? And if brightness and lustre prove a greater presence of the divine part, why do you yourselves 
not purify it, why not appropriate it, why not liberate it? For it is found chiefly in flowers, not to speak of 
blood and countless things almost the same as blood in flesh or coming from it, and yet you cannot feed 
on flowers. And even if you were to eat flesh, you would certainly not take with your gruel the scales of 
fish, or some worms and flies, though these all shine with a light of their own in the dark. 


43. What then remains, but that you should cease saying that you have in your eyes, nose, and palate 
sufficient means of testing the presence of the divine part in material objects? And, without these means, 
how can you tell not only that there is a greater part of God in plants than in flesh, but that there is any 
part in plants at all? Are you led to think this by their beauty—not the beauty of agreeable color, but that 
of agreement of parts? An excellent reason, in my opinion. For you will never be so bold as to compare 
twisted pieces of wood with the bodies of animals, which are formed of members answering to one 
another. But if you choose the testimony of the senses, as those must do who cannot see with their mind 
the full force of existence, how do you prove that the substance of good escapes from bodies in course of 
time, and by some kind of attrition, but because God has gone out of it, according to your view, and has 
left one place for another? The whole is absurd. But, as far as I can judge, there are no marks or 
appearances to give rise to this opinion. For many things plucked from trees, or pulled out of the ground, 
are the better of some interval of time before we use them for food, as leeks and endive, lettuce, grapes, 
apples, figs, and some pears; and there are many other things which get a better color when they are not 
used immediately after being plucked, besides being more wholesome for the body, and having a finer 
flavor to the palate. But these things should not possess all these excellent and agreeable qualities, if, as 
you say, they become more destitute of good the longer they are kept after separation from their mother 
earth. Animal food itself is better and more fit for use the day after the animal is killed; but this should not 
be, if, as you hold, it possessed more good immediately after the slaughter than next day, when more of 
the divine substance had escaped. 


44. Who does not know that wine becomes purer and better by age? Nor is it, as you think, more tempting 
to the destruction of the senses, but more useful for invigorating the body,—only let there be moderation, 
which ought to control everything. The senses are sooner destroyed by new wine. When the must has 
been only a short time in the vat, and has begun to ferment, it makes those who look down into it fall 
headlong, affecting their brain, so that without assistance they would perish. And as regards health, every 
one knows that bodies are swollen up and injuriously distended by new wine? Has it these bad properties 
because there is more good in it? Are they not found in wine when old because a good deal of the divine 
substance has gone? An absurd thing to say, especially for you, who prove the divine presence by the 
pleasing effect produced on your eyes, nose, and palate! And what a contradiction it is to make wine the 
poison of the princes of darkness, and yet to eat grapes! Has it more of the poison when in the cup than 
when in the cluster? Or if the evil remains unmixed after the good is gone, and that by the process of time, 
how is it that the same grapes, when hung up for awhile, become milder, sweeter, and more wholesome? 
or how does the wine itself, as already mentioned, become purer and brighter when the light has gone, 
and more wholesome by the loss of the beneficial substance? 


45. What are we to say of wood and leaves, which in course of time become dry, but cannot be the worse 
on that account in your estimation? For while they lose that which produces smoke, they retain that from 
which a bright flame arises; and, to judge by the clearness, which you think so much of, there is more 
good in the dry than in the green. Hence you must either deny that there is more of God in the pure light 
than in the smoky one, which will upset all your evidences; or you must allow it to be possible that, when 
plants are plucked up, or branches plucked off, and kept for a time, more of the nature of evil may escape 
from them than of the nature of good. And, on the strength of this, we shall hold that more evil may go off 
from plucked fruits; and so more good may remain in animal food. So much on the subject of time. 


46. As for motion, and tossing, and rubbing, if these give the divine nature the opportunity of escaping 
from these substances, many things of the same kind are against you, which are improved by motion. In 
some grains the juice resembles wine, and is excellent when moved about. Indeed, as must not be 
overlooked, this kind of drink produces intoxication rapidly; and yet you never called the juice of grain the 
poison of the princes of darkness. There is a preparation of water, thickened with a little meal, which is 
the better of being shaken, and, strange to say, is lighter in color when the light is gone. The pastry cook 
stirs honey for a long time to give it this light color, and to make its sweetness milder and less 
unwholesome: you must explain how this can come from the loss of good. Again, if you prefer to test the 
presence of God by the agreeable effects on the hearing, and not sight, or smell, or taste, harps get their 
strings and pipes their bones from animals; and these become musical by being dried, and rubbed, and 
twisted. So the pleasures of music, which you hold to have come from the divine kingdom, are obtained 
from the refuse of dead animals, and that, too, when they are dried by time, and lessened by rubbing, and 
stretched by twisting. Such rough treatment, according to you, drives the divine substance from living 
objects; even cooking them, you say, does this. Why then are boiled thistles not unwholesome? Is it 
because God, or part of God, leaves them when they are cooked? 


47. Why mention all the particulars, when it is difficult to enumerate them? Nor is it necessary; for every 
one knows how many things are sweeter and more wholesome when cooked. This ought not to be, if, as 


you suppose, things lose the good by being thus moved about. I do not suppose that you will find any proof 
from your bodily senses that flesh is unclean, and defiles the souls of those who eat it, because fruits, 
when plucked and shaken about in various ways, become flesh; especially as you hold that vinegar, in its 
age and fermentation, is cleaner than wine, and the mead you drink is nothing else than cooked wine, 
which ought to be more impure than wine, if material things lose the divine members by being moved 
about and cooked. But if not, you have no reason to think that fruits, when plucked, kept, handled, 
cooked, and digested, are forsaken by the good, and therefore supply most unclean matter for the 
formation of bodies. 


48. But if it is not from their color and appearance, and smell and taste, that you think the good to be in 
these things, what else can you bring forward? Do you prove it from the strength and vigor which those 
things seem to lose when they are separated from the earth and put to use? If this is your reason (though 
its erroneousness is seen at once, from the fact that the strength of some things is increased after their 
separation from the earth, as in the case already mentioned of wine, which becomes stronger from age),— 
if the strength, then, is your reason, it would follow that the part of God is to be found in no food more 
abundantly than in flesh. For athletes, who especially require vigor and energy, are not in the habit of 
feeding on cabbage and fruit without animal food. 


49. Is your reason for thinking the bodies of trees better than our bodies, that flesh is nourished by trees 
and not trees by flesh. You forget the obvious fact that plants, when manured with dung, become richer 
and more fertile and crops heavier, though you think it your gravest charge against flesh that it is the 
abode of dung. This then gives nourishment to things you consider clean, though it is, according to you, 
the most unclean part of what you consider unclean. But if you dislike flesh because it springs from sexual 
intercourse, you should be pleased with the flesh of worms, which are bred in such numbers, and of such 
a size, in fruits, in wood, and in the earth itself, without any sexual intercourse. But there is some 
insincerity in this. For if you were displeased with flesh because it is formed from the cohabitation of 
father and mother, you would not say that those princes of darkness were born from the fruits of their own 
trees; for no doubt you think worse of these princes than of flesh, which you refuse to eat. 


50. Your idea that all the souls of animals come from the food of their parents, from which confinement 
you pretend to liberate the divine substance which is held bound in your viands, is quite inconsistent with 
your abstinence from flesh, and makes it a pressing duty for you to eat animal food. For if souls are bound 
in the body by those who eat animal food, why do you not secure their liberation by being beforehand in 
eating the food? You reply, it is not from the animal food that the good part comes which those people 
bring into bondage, but from the vegetables which they take with their meat. What will you say then of 
the souls of lions, who feed only on flesh? They drink, is the reply, and so the soul is drawn in from the 
water and confined in flesh. But what of birds without number? What of eagles, which eat only flesh, and 
need no drink? Here you are at a loss, and can find no answer. For if the soul comes from food, and there 
are animals which neither drink anything nor have any food but flesh, and yet bring forth young, there 
must be some soul in flesh; and you are bound to try your plan of purifying it by eating the flesh. Or will 
you say that a pig has a soul of light, because it eats vegetables, and drinks water; and that the eagle, 
because it eats only flesh, has a soul of darkness, though it is so fond of the sun? 


51. What a confusion of ideas! What amazing fatuity! All this you would have escaped, if you had rejected 
idle fictions, and had followed what truth sanctions in abstinence from food, which would have taught you 
that sumptuous eating is to be avoided, not to escape pollution, as there is nothing of the kind, but to 
subdue the sensual appetite. For should any one, from inattention to the nature of things, and the 
properties of the soul and body, allow that the soul is polluted by animal food, you will admit that it is 
much much more defiled by sensuality. Is it reasonable, then, or rather, is it not most unreasonable, to 
expel from the number of the elect a man who, perhaps for his health’s sake, takes some animal food 
without sensual appetite; while, ifa man eagerly devours peppered truffles, you can only reprove him for 
excess, but cannot condemn him as abusing your symbol? So one who has been induced, not by sensuality, 
but for health, to eat part of a fowl, cannot remain among your elect; though one may remain who has 
yielded voluntarily to an excessive appetite for comfits and cakes without animal matter. You retain the 
man plunged in the defilements of sensuality, and dismiss the man polluted, as you think, by the mere 
food; though you allow that the defilement of sensuality is far greater than that of meat. You keep hold of 
one who gloats with delight over highly-seasoned vegetables, unable to keep possession of himself; while 
you shut out one who, to satisfy hunger, takes whatever comes, if suitable for nourishment, ready either to 
use the food, or to let it go. Admirable customs! Excellent morals! Notable temperance! 


52. Again, the notion that it is unlawful for any one but the elect to touch as food what is brought to your 
meals for what you call purification, leads to shameful and sometimes to criminal practices. For 
sometimes so much is brought that it cannot easily be eaten up by a few; and as it is considered sacrilege 
to give what is left to others, or, at least, to throw it away, you are obliged to eat to excess, from the desire 
to purify, as you call it, all that is given. Then, when you are full almost to bursting, you cruelly use force 
in making the boys of your sect eat the rest. So it was charged against some one at Rome that he killed 
some poor children, by compelling them to eat for this superstitious reason. This I should not believe, did I 
not know how sinful you consider it to give this food to those who are not elect, or, at any rate, to throw it 
away. So the only way is to eat it; and this leads every day to gluttony, and may sometimes lead to murder. 


53. For the same reason you forbid giving bread to beggars. By way of showing compassion, or rather of 
avoiding reproach, you advise to give money. The cruelty of this is equalled by its stupidity. For suppose a 
place where food cannot be purchased: the beggar will die of starvation, while you, in your wisdom and 
benevolence, have more mercy on a cucumber than on a human being! This is in truth (for how could it be 
better designated) pretended compassion, and real cruelty. Then observe the stupidity. What if the beggar 
buys bread for himself with the money you give him? Will the divine part, as you call it, not suffer the 
same in him when he buys the food as it would have suffered if he had taken it as a gift from you? So this 
sinful beggar plunges in corruption part of God eager to escape, and is aided in this crime by your money! 
But you in your great sagacity think it enough that you do not give to one about to commit murder a man 
to kill, though you knowingly give him money to procure somebody to be killed. Can any madness go 
beyond this? The result is, that either the man dies if he cannot get food for his money, or the food itself 
dies if he gets it. The one is true murder; the other what you call murder: though in both cases you incur 
the guilt of real murder. Again, there is the greatest folly and absurdity in allowing your followers to eat 
animal food, while you forbid them to kill animals. If this food does not defile, take it yourselves. If it 
defiles, what can be more unreasonable than to think it more sinful to separate the soul of a pig from its 
body than to defile the soul of a man with the pig’s flesh. 


CHAPTER 17 
DESCRIPTION OF THE SYMBOL OF THE HANDS AMONG THE MANICHAEANS 


54. We must now notice and discuss the symbol of the hands. And, in the first place, your abstaining from 
the slaughter of animals and from injuring plants is shown by Christ to be mere superstition; for, on the 
ground that there is no community of rights between us and brutes and trees, He both sent the devils into 
an herd of swine, and withered by His curse a tree in which He had found no fruit. The swine assuredly 
had not sinned, nor had the tree. We are not so insane as to think that a tree is fruitful or barren by its 
own choice. Nor is it any reply to say that our Lord wished in these actions to teach some other truths; for 
every one knows that. But assuredly the Son of God would not commit murder to illustrate truth, if you 
call the destruction of a tree or of an animal murder. The signs which Christ wrought in the case of men, 
with whom we certainly have a community of rights, were in healing, not in killing them. And it would 
have been the same in the case of beasts and trees, if we had that community with them which you 
imagine. 


55. I think it right to refer here to the authority of Scripture, because we cannot here enter on a profound 
discussion about the soul of animals, or the kind of life in trees. But as you preserve the right to call the 
Scriptures corrupted, in case you should find them too strongly opposed to you,—although you have never 
affirmed the passages about the tree and the herd of swine to be spurious,—still, lest some day you should 
wish to say this of them too, when you find how much they are against you, I will adhere to my plan, and 
will ask you, who are so liberal in your promises of evidence and truth, to tell me first what harm is done 
to a tree, I say not by plucking a leaf or an apple,—for which, however, one of you would be condemned at 
once as having abused the symbol, if he did it intentionally, and not accidentally,—but if you tear it up by 
the root. For the soul in trees, which, according to you, is a rational soul, is, in your theory, freed from 
bondage when the tree is cut down,—a bondage, too, where it suffered great misery and got no profit. For 
it is well known that you, in the words of your founder, threaten as a great, though not the greatest 
punishment, the change from a man to a tree; and it is not probable that the soul in a tree can grow in 
wisdom as it does in a man. There is the best reason for not killing a man, in case you should kill one 
whose wisdom or virtue might be of use to many, or one who might have attained to wisdom, whether by 
the advice of another without himself, or by divine illumination in his own mind. And the more wisdom the 
soul has when it leaves the body, the more profitable is its departure, as we know both from well- 
grounded reasoning and from wide-spread belief. Thus to cut down a tree is to set free the soul from a 
body in which it makes no progress in wisdom. You—the holy men, I mean—ought to be mainly occupied 
in cutting down trees, and in leading the souls thus emancipated to better things by prayers and psalms. 
Or can this be done only with the souls which you take into your belly, instead of aiding them by your 
understanding? 


56. And you cannot escape the admission that the souls in trees make no progress in wisdom while they 
are there, when you are asked why no apostle was sent to teach trees as well as men, or why the apostle 
sent to men did not preach the truth to trees also. Your reply must be, that the souls while in such bodies 
cannot understand the divine precepts. But this reply lands you in great difficulties; for you declare that 
these souls can hear your voices and understand what you say, and see bodies and their motions, and even 
discern thoughts. If this is true, why could they learn nothing from the apostle of light? Why could they 
not learn even much better than we, since they can see into the mind? Your master, who, as you say, has 
difficulty in teaching you by speech, might have taught these souls by thought; for they could see his ideas 
in his mind before he expressed them. But if this is untrue, consider into what errors you have fallen. 


57. As for your not plucking fruits or pulling up vegetables yourselves, while you get your followers to 
pluck and pull and bring them to you, that you may confer benefits not only on those who bring the food 
but on the food which is brought, what thoughtful person can bear to hear this? For, first, it matters not 
whether you commit a crime yourself, or wish another to commit it for you. You deny that you wish this! 


How then can relief be given to the divine part contained in lettuce and leeks, unless some one pull them 
and bring them to the saints to be purified. And again, if you were passing through a field where the right 
of friendship permitted you to pluck anything you wished, what would you do if you saw a crow on the 
point of eating a fig? Does not, according to your ideas, the fig itself seem to address you and to beg of 
you piteously to pluck it yourself and give it burial in a holy belly, where it may be purified and restored, 
rather than that the crow should swallow it and make it part of his cursed body, and then hand it over to 
bondage and torture in other forms? If this is true, how cruel you are! If not, how silly! What can be more 
contrary to your opinions than to break the symbol? What can be more unkind to the member of God than 
to keep it? 


58. This supposes the truth of your false and vain ideas. But you can be shown guilty of plain and positive 
cruelty flowing from the same error. For were any one lying on the road, his body wasted with disease, 
weary with journeying, and half-dead from his sufferings, and able only to utter some broken words, and if 
eating a pear would do him good as an astringent, and were he to beg you to help him as you passed by, 
and were he to implore you to bring the fruit from a neighboring tree, with no divine or human prohibition 
to prevent your doing so, while the man is sure to die for the want of it, you, a Christian man and a saint, 
will rather pass on and abandon a man thus suffering and entreating, lest the tree should lament the loss 
of its fruit, and you should be doomed to the punishment threatened by Manichaeus for breaking the 
symbol. Strange customs, and strange harmlessness! 


59. Now, as regards killing animals, and the reasons for your opinion, much that has been said will apply 
also to this. For what harm will be done to the soul of a wolf by killing the wolf, since the wolf, as long as it 
lives, will be a wolf, and will not listen to any preacher, or give up, in the least, shedding the blood of 
sheep; and, by killing it, the rational soul, as you think, will be set free from its confinement in the body? 
But you make this slaughter unlawful even for your followers; for you think it worse than that of trees. 
And in this there is not much fault to be found with your senses,—that is, your bodily senses. For we see 
and hear by their cries that animals die with pain, although man disregards this in a beast, with which, as 
not having a rational soul, we have no community of rights. But as to your senses in the observation of 
trees, you must be entirely blind. For not to mention that there are no movements in the wood expressive 
of pain, what is clearer than that a tree is never better than when it is green and flourishing, gay with 
flowers, and rich in fruit? And this comes generally and chiefly from pruning. But if it felt the iron, as you 
suppose, it ought to die of wounds so many, so severe, instead of sprouting at the places, and reviving 
with such manifest delight. 


60. But why do you think it a greater crime to destroy animals than plants, although you hold that plants 
have a purer soul than animals? There is a compensation, we are told, when part of what is taken from the 
fields is given to the elect and the saints to be purified. This has already been refuted; and it has, I think, 
been proved sufficiently that there is no reason for saying that more of the good part is found in 
vegetables than in flesh. But should any one support himself by selling butcher-meat, and spend the whole 
profit of his business in purchasing food for your elect, and bring larger supplies for those saints than any 
peasant or farmer, will he not plead this compensation as a warrant for his killing animals? But there is, 
we are told, some other mysterious reason; for a cunning man can always find some resource in the 
secrets of nature when addressing unlearned people. The story, then, is that the heavenly princes who 
were taken from the race of darkness and bound, and have a place assigned them in this region by the 
Creator of the world, have animals on the earth specially belonging to them, each having those coming 
from his own stock and class; and they hold the slaughterers of those animals guilty, and do not allow 
them to leave the earth, but harass them as much as they can with pains and torments. What simple man 
will not be frightened by this, and, seeing nothing in the darkness shrouding these things, will not think 
that the fact is as described? But I will hold to my purpose, with God’s help, to rebut mysterious falsehood 
by the plainest truth. 


61. Tell me, then, if animals on land and in water come in regular succession by ordinary generation from 
this race of princes, since the origin of animal life is traced to the abortive births in that race;—tell me, I 
say, whether bees and frogs, and many other creatures not sprung from sexual intercourse, may be killed 
with impunity. We are told they cannot. So it is not on account of their relation to certain princes that you 
forbid your followers to kill animals. Or if you make a general relationship to all bodies, the princes would 
be equally concerned about trees, which you do not require your followers to spare. You are brought back 
to the weak reply, that the injuries done in the case of plants are atoned for by the fruits which your 
followers bring to your church. For this implies that those who slaughter animals, and sell their flesh in 
the market, if they are your followers, and if they bring to you vegetables bought with their gains, may 
think nothing of the daily slaughter, and are cleared of any sin that may be in it by your repasts. 


62. But if you say that, in order to expiate the slaughter, the thing must be given as food, as in the case of 
fruits and vegetables,—which cannot be done, because the elect do not eat flesh, and so your followers 
must not slaughter animals,—what reply will you give in the case of thorns and weeds, which farmers 
destroy in clearing their fields, while they cannot bring any food to you from them? How can there be 
pardon for such destruction, which gives no nourishment to the saints? Perhaps you also put away any sin 
committed, for the benefit of the fruits and vegetables, by eating some of these. What then if the fields are 
plundered by locusts, mice, or rats, as we see often happen? Can your rustic follower kill these with 


impunity, because he sins for the good of his crops? Here you are at a loss; for you either allow your 
followers to kill animals, which your founder prohibited, or you forbid them to be cultivators, which he 
made lawful. Indeed, you sometimes go so far as to say that an usurer is more harmless than a cultivator, 
—you feel so much more for melons than for men. Rather than hurt the melons, you would have a man 
ruined as a debtor. Is this desirable and praiseworthy justice, or not rather atrocious and damnable error? 
Is this commendable compassion, or not rather detestable barbarity? 


63. What, again, of your not abstaining yourselves from the slaughter of lice, bugs, and fleas? You think it 
a sufficient excuse for this to say that these are the dirt of our bodies. But this is clearly untrue of fleas 
and bugs; for every one knows that these animals do not come from our bodies. Besides, if you abhor 
sexual intercourse as much as you pretend to do, you should think those animals all the cleaner which 
come from our bodies without any other generation; for although they produce offspring of their own, 
they are not produced in ordinary generation from us. Again, if we must consider as most filthy the 
production of living bodies, still worse must be the production of dead bodies. There must be less harm, 
therefore, in killing a rat, a snake, or a scorpion, which you constantly say come from our dead bodies. But 
to pass over what is less plain and certain, it is a common opinion regarding bees that they come from the 
carcases of oxen; so there is no harm in killing them. Or if this too is doubted, every one allows that 
beetles, at least, are bred in the ball of mud which they make and bury. You ought therefore to consider 
these animals, and others that it would be tedious to specify, more unclean than your lice; and yet you 
think it sinful to kill them, though it would be foolish not to kill the lice. Perhaps you hold the lice cheap 
because they are small. But if an animal is to be valued by its size, you must prefer a camel to a man. 


64. Here we may use the gradation which often perplexed us when we were your followers. For if a flea 
may be killed on account of its small size, so may the fly which is bred in beans. And if this, so also may 
one of a little larger size, for its size at birth is even less. Then again, a bee may be killed, for its young is 
no larger than a fly. So on to the young of a locust, and to a locust; and then to the young of a mouse, and 
to a mouse. And, to cut short, it is clear we may come at last to an elephant; so that one who thinks it no 
sin to kill a flea, because of its small size, must allow that it would be no sin in him to kill this huge 
creature. But I think enough has been said of these absurdities. 


CHAPTER 18 
OF THE SYMBOL OF THE BREAST, AND OF THE SHAMEFUL MYSTERIES OF THE MANICHAEANS 


65. Lastly, there is the symbol of the breast, in which your very questionable chastity consists. For though 
you do not forbid sexual intercourse, you, as the apostle long ago said, forbid marriage in the proper 
sense, although this is the only good excuse for such intercourse. No doubt you will exclaim against this, 
and will make it a reproach against us that you highly esteem and approve perfect chastity, but do not 
forbid marriage, because your followers—that is, those in the second grade among you—are allowed to 
have wives. After you have said this with great noise and heat, I will quietly ask, Is it not you who hold 
that begetting children, by which souls are confined in flesh, is a greater sin than cohabitation? Is it not 
you who used to counsel us to observe as much as possible the time when a woman, after her purification, 
is most likely to conceive, and to abstain from cohabitation at that time, lest the soul should be entangled 
in flesh? This proves that you approve of having a wife, not for the procreation of children, but for the 
gratification of passion. In marriage, as the marriage law declares, the man and woman come together for 
the procreation of children. Therefore whoever makes the procreation of children a greater sin than 
copulation, forbids marriage, and makes the woman not a wife, but a mistress, who for some gifts 
presented to her is joined to the man to gratify his passion. Where there is a wife there must be marriage. 
But there is no marriage where motherhood is not in view; therefore neither is there a wife. In this way 
you forbid marriage. Nor can you defend yourselves successfully from this charge, long ago brought 
against you prophetically by the Holy Spirit. 


66. Moreover, when you are so eager in your desire to prevent the soul from being confined in flesh by 
conjugal intercourse, and so eager in asserting that the soul is set free from seed by the food of the saints, 
do you not sanction, unhappy beings, the suspicion entertained about you? For why should it be true 
regarding corn and beans and lentils and other seeds, that when you eat them you wish to set free the 
soul, and not true of the seeds of animals? For what you say of the flesh of a dead animal, that it is 
unclean because there is no soul in it, cannot be said of the seed of the animal; for you hold that it keeps 
confined the soul which will appear in the offspring, and you avow that the soul of Manichaeus himself is 
thus confined. And as your followers cannot bring these seeds to you for purification, who will not suspect 
that you make this purification secretly among yourselves, and hide it from your followers, in case they 
should leave you? If you do not these things, as it is to be hoped you do not, still you see how open to 
suspicion your superstition is, and how impossible it is to blame men for thinking what your own 
profession suggests, when you maintain that you set free souls from bodies and from senses by eating and 
drinking. I wish to say no more about this: you see yourselves what room there is here for denunciation. 
But as the matter is one rather to repress than to invite remark, and also as throughout my discourse my 
purpose appears of exaggerating nothing, and of keeping to bare facts and arguments, we shall pass on to 
other matters. 


CHAPTER 19 
CRIMES OF THE MANICHAEANS 


67. We see then, now, the nature of your three symbols. These are your customs. This is the end of your 
notable precepts, in which there is nothing sure, nothing steadfast, nothing consistent, nothing 
irreproachable, but all doubtful, or rather undoubtedly and entirely false, all contradictory, abominable, 
absurd. In a word, evil practices are detected in your customs so many and so serious, that one wishing to 
denounce them all, if he were at all able to enlarge, would require at least a separate treatise for each. 
Were you to observe these, and to act up to your profession, no childishness, or folly, or absurdity would 
go beyond yours; and when you praise and teach these things without doing them, you display craft and 
deceit and malevolence equal to anything that can be described or imagined. 


68. During nine full years that I attended you with great earnestness and assiduity, I could not hear of one 
of your elect who was not found transgressing these precepts, or at least was not suspected of doing so. 
Many were caught at wine and animal food, many at the baths; but this we only heard by report. Some 
were proved to have seduced other men’s wives, so that in this case I could not doubt the truth of the 
charge. But suppose this, too, a report rather than a fact. I myself saw, and not I only, but others who have 
either escaped from that superstition, or will, I hope, yet escape,—we saw, I say, in a square in Carthage, 
on a road much frequented, not one, but more than three of the elect walking behind us, and accosting 
some women with such indecent sounds and gestures as to outdo the boldness and insolence of all 
ordinary rascals. And it was clear that this was quite habitual, and that they behaved in this way to one 
another, for no one was deterred by the presence of a companion, showing that most of them, if not all, 
were affected with this evil tendency. For they did not all come from one house, but lived in quite different 
places, and quite accidentally left together the place where they had met. It was a great shock to us, and 
we lodged a complaint about it. But who thought of inflicting punishment,—I say not by separation from 
the church, but even by severe rebuke in proportion to the heinousness of the offence? 


69. All the excuse given for the impunity of those men was that, at that time, when their meetings were 
forbidden by law, it was feared that the persons suffering punishment might retaliate by giving 
information. What then of their assertion that they will always have persecution in this world, for which 
they suppose that they will be thought the more of? for this is the application they make of the words 
about the world hating them. And they will have it that truth must be sought for among them, because, in 
the promise of the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, it is said that the world cannot receive Him. This is not the 
place to discuss this question. But clearly, if you are always to be persecuted, even to the end of the world, 
there will be no end to this laxity, and to the unchecked spread of all this immorality, from your fear of 
giving offence to men of this character. 


70. This answer was also given to us, when we reported to the very highest authorities that a woman had 
complained to us that in a meeting, where she was along with other women, not doubting of the sanctity 
of these people, some of the elect came in, and when one of them had put out the lamp, one, whom she 
could not distinguish, tried to embrace her, and would have forced her into sin, had she not escaped by 
crying out. How common must we conclude the practice to have been which led to the misdeed on this 
occasion! And this was done on the night when you keep the feast of vigils. Forsooth, besides the fear of 
information being given, no one could bring the offender before the bishop, as he had so well guarded 
against being recognized. As if all who entered along with him were not implicated in the crime; for in 
their indecent merriment they all wished the lamp to be put out. 


71. Then what wide doors were opened for suspicions, when we saw them full of envy, full of 
covetousness, full of greed for costly foods, constantly at strife, easily excited about trifles! We concluded 
that they were not competent to abstain from the things they professed to abstain from, if they found an 
opportunity in secret or in the dark. There were two of sufficiently good character, of active minds, and 
leaders in their debates, with whom we had a more particular and intimate acquaintance than with the 
rest. One of them was much associated with us, because he was also engaged in liberal studies; he is said 
to be now an elder there. These two were very jealous of one another, and one accused the other—not 
openly, but in conversation, as he had opportunity, and in whispers—of having made a criminal assault on 
the wife of one of the followers. He again, in clearing himself to us, brought the same charge against 
another of the elect, who lived with this follower as his most trusted friend. He had, going in suddenly, 
caught this man with the woman, and his enemy and rival had advised the woman and her paramour to 
raise this false report about him, that he might not be believed if he gave any information. We were much 
distressed, and took it greatly to heart, that although there was a doubt about the assault on the woman, 
the jealous feeling in those two men, than whom we found none better in the place, showed itself so 
keenly, and inevitably raised a suspicion of other things. 


72. Another thing was, that we very often saw in theatres men belonging to the elect, men of years and, it 
was supposed, of character, along with a hoary-headed elder. We pass over the youths, whom we used to 
come upon quarrelling about the people connected with the stage and the races; from which we may 
safely conclude how they would be able to refrain in secret, when they could not subdue the passion by 
which they were exposed in the eyes of their followers, bringing on them disgrace and flight. In the case 
of the saint, whose discussions we attended in the street of the fig-sellers, would his atrocious crime have 


been discovered if he had been able to make the dedicated virgin his wife without making her pregnant? 
The swelling womb betrayed the secret and unthought-of iniquity. When her brother, a young man, heard 
of it from his mother, he felt keenly the injury, but refrained, from regard to religion, from a public 
accusation. He succeeded in getting the man expelled from that church, for such conduct cannot always 
be tolerated; and that the crime might not be wholly unpunished, he arranged with some of his friends to 
have the man well beaten and kicked. When he was thus assailed, he cried out that they should spare him, 
from regard to the authority of the opinion of Manichaeus, that Adam the first hero had sinned, and was a 
greater saint after his sin. 


73. This, in fact, is your notion about Adam and Eve. It is a long story; but I will touch only on what 
concerns the present matter. You say that Adam was produced from his parents, the abortive princes of 
darkness; that he had in his soul the most part of light, and very little of the opposite race. So while he 
lived a holy life, on account of the prevalence of good, still the opposite part in him was stirred up, so that 
he was led away into conjugal intercourse. Thus he fell and sinned, but afterwards lived in greater 
holiness. Now, my complaint is not so much about this wicked man, who, under the garb of an elect and 
holy man, brought such shame and reproach on a family of strangers by his shocking immorality. I do not 
charge you with this. Let it be attributed to the abandoned character of the man, and not to your habits. I 
blame the man for the atrocity, and not you. Still there is this in you all that cannot, as far as I can see, be 
admitted or tolerated, that while you hold the soul to be part of God, you still maintain that the mixture of 
a little evil prevailed over the superior force and quantity of good. Who that believes this, when incited by 
passion, will not find here an excuse, instead of checking and controlling his passion? 


CHAPTER 20 
DISGRACEFUL CONDUCT DISCOVERED AT ROME 


74. What more shall I say of your customs? I have mentioned what I found myself when I was in the city 
when the things were done. To go through all that happened at Rome in my absence would take a long 
time. I will, however, give a short account of it; for the matter became so notorious, that even the absent 
could not remain in ignorance of it. And when I was afterwards in Rome, I ascertained the truth of all I 
had heard, although the story was told me by an eye-witness whom I knew so well and esteemed so highly, 
that I could not feel any doubt about it. One of your followers, then, quite equal to the elect in their far- 
famed abstinence, for he was both liberally educated, and was in the habit of defending your sect with 
great zeal, took it very ill that he had cast in his teeth the vile conduct of the elect, who lived in all kinds 
of places, and went hither and thither for lodging of the worst description. He therefore desired, if 
possible, to assemble all who were willing to live according to the precepts into his own house, and to 
maintain them at his own expense; for he was above the average in carelessness as to spending money, 
besides being above the average in the amount he had to spend. He complained that his efforts were 
hindered by the remissness of the bishops, whose assistance he required for success. At last one of your 
bishops was found,—a man, as I know, very rude and unpolished, but somehow, from his very moroseness, 
the more inclined to strict observance of morality. The follower eagerly lays hold of this man as the person 
he had long wished for and found at last, and relates his whole plan. He approves and assents, and agrees 
to be the first to take up his abode in the house. When this was done, all the elect who could be at Rome 
were assembled there. The rule of life in the epistle of Manichaeus was laid before them. Many thought it 
intolerable, and left; not a few felt ashamed, and stayed. They began to live as they had agreed, and as 
this high authority enjoined. The follower all the time was zealously enforcing everything on everybody, 
though never, in any case, what he did not undertake himself. Meanwhile quarrels constantly arose among 
the elect. They charged one another with crimes, all which he lamented to hear, and managed to make 
them unintentionally expose one another in their altercations. The revelations were vile beyond 
description. Thus appeared the true character of those who were unlike the rest in being willing to bend 
to the yoke of the precepts. What then is to be suspected, or rather, concluded, of the others? To come to a 
close, they gathered together on one occasion and complained that they could not keep the regulations. 
Then came rebellion. The follower stated his case most concisely, that either all must be kept, or the man 
who had given such a sanction to such precepts, which no one could fulfill, must be thought a great fool. 
But, as was inevitable, the wild clamor of the mob prevailed over the opinion of one man. The bishop 
himself gave way at last, and took to flight with great disgrace; and he was said to have got in provisions 
by stealth, contrary to rule, which were often discovered. He had a supply of money from his private 
purse, which he carefully kept concealed. 


75. If you say these things are false, you contradict what is too clear and public. But you may say so if you 
like. For, as the things are certain, and easily known by those who wish to know them, those who deny 
that they are true show what their habit of telling the truth is. But you have other replies with which I do 
not find fault. For you either say that some do keep your precepts, and that they should not be mixed up 
with the guilty in condemning the others; or that the whole inquiry into the character of the members of 
your sect is wrong, for the question is of the character of the profession. Should I grant both of these 
(although you can neither point out those faithful observers of the precepts, nor clear your heresy of all 
those frivolities and iniquities), still I must insist on knowing why you heap reproaches on Christians of 
the Catholic name on seeing the immoral life of some, while you either have the effrontery to repel inquiry 
about your members, or the still greater effrontery not to repel it, wishing it to be understood that in your 


scanty membership there are some unknown individuals who keep the precepts they profess, but that 
among the multitudes in the Catholic Church there are none. 
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CHAPTER 1 


BY WHAT COURSE OF REASONING THE ERROR OF THE MANICHAEANS CONCERNING TWO SOULS, ONE OF 
WHICH IS NOT FROM GOD, IS REFUTED. EVERY SOUL, INASMUCH AS IT IS A CERTAIN LIFE, CAN HAVE ITS 
EXISTENCE ONLY FROM GOD THE SOURCE OF LIFE 


1. Through the assisting mercy of God, the snares of the Manichaeans having been broken to pieces and 
left behind, having been restored at length to the bosom of the Catholic Church, I am disposed now at 
least to consider and to deplore my recent wretchedness. For there were many things that I ought to have 
done to prevent the seeds of the most true religion wholesomely implanted in me from boyhood, from 
being banished from my mind, having been uprooted by the error and fraud of false and deceitful men. 
For, in the first place, if I had soberly and diligently considered, with prayerful and pious mind, those two 
kinds of souls to which they attributed natures and properties so distinct that they wished one to be 
regarded as of the very substance of God, but were not even willing that God should be accepted as the 
author of the other; perhaps it would have appeared to me, intent on learning, that there is no life 
whatsoever, which, by the very fact of its being life and in so far as it is life at all, does not pertain to the 
supreme source and beginning of life, which we must acknowledge to be nothing else than the supreme 
and only and true God. Wherefore there is no reason why we should not confess, that those souls which 
the Manichaeans call evil are either devoid of life and so not souls, neither will anything positively or 
negatively, neither follow after nor flee from anything; or, if they live so that they can be souls, and act as 
the Manichaeans suppose, in no way do they live unless by life, and if it be an established fact, as it is, 
that Christ has said: “I am the life,” that all souls seeing that they cannot be souls except by living were 
created and fashioned by Christ, that is, by the Life. 


CHAPTER 2 


IF THE LIGHT THAT IS PERCEIVED BY SENSE HAS GOD FOR ITS AUTHOR, AS THE MANICHAEANS ACKNOWLEDGE, 
MUCH MORE THE SOUL WHICH IS PERCEIVED BY INTELLECT ALONE 


2. But if at that time my thought was not able to bear and sustain the question concerning life and 
partaking of life, which is truly a great question, and one that requires much calm discussion among the 
learned, I might perchance have had power to discover that which to every man considering himself, 
without a study of the individual parts, is perfectly evident, namely, that everything we are said to know 
and to understand, we comprehend either by bodily sense or by mental operation. That the five bodily 
senses are commonly enumerated as sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch, than all of which intellect is 
immeasurably more noble and excellent, who would have been so ungrateful and impious as not to 
concede to me; which being established and confirmed, we should have seen how it follows, that 
whatsoever things are perceived by touch or sight or in any bodily manner at all, are by so much inferior 
to those things that we comprehend intellectually as the senses are inferior to the intellect. Wherefore, 
since all life, and so every soul, can be perceived by no bodily sense, but by the intellect alone, whereas 
while yonder sun and moon and every luminary that is beheld by these mortal eyes, the Manichaeans 
themselves also say must be attributed to the true and good God, it is the height of madness to claim that 
that belongs to God which we observe bodily; but, on the other hand, to think that what we receive not 
only by the mind, but by the highest form of mind, namely, reason and intellect, that is life, whatsoever it 
may be called, nevertheless life, should be deprived and bereft of the same God as its author. For if having 
invoked God, I had asked myself what living is, how inscrutable it is to every bodily sense, how absolutely 


incorporeal it is, could not I have answered? Or would not the Manichaeans also confess not only that the 
souls they detest live, but that they live also immortally? and that Christ’s saying: “Send the dead to bury 
their dead,” was uttered not with reference to those not living at all, but with reference to sinners, which 
is the only death of the immortal soul; as when Paul writes: “The widow that giveth herself to pleasure is 
dead while she liveth,” he says that she at the same time is dead, and alive. Wherefore I should have 
directed attention not to the great degree of contamination in which the sinful soul lives, but only to the 
fact itself that it lives. But if I cannot perceive except by an act of intelligence, I believe it would have 
come into the mind, that by as much as any mind whatever is to be preferred to the light which we see 
through these eyes, by so much we should give to intellect the preference over the eyes themselves. 


CHAPTER 3 


HOW IT IS PROVED THAT EVERY BODY ALSO IS FROM GOD. THAT THE SOUL WHICH IS CALLED EVIL BY THE 
MANICHAEANS IS BETTER THAN LIGHT 


They also affirm that the light is from the Father of Christ: should I then have doubted that every soul is 
from Him? But not even then, as a man forsooth so inexperienced and so youthful as I was, should I have 
been in doubt as to the derivation not only of the soul, but also of the body, nay of everything whatsoever, 
from Him, if I had reverently and cautiously reflected on what form is, or what has been formed, what 
shape is and what has been endued with shape. 


3. But not to speak at present concerning the body, I lament concerning the soul, concerning spontaneous 
and vivid movement, concerning action, concerning life, concerning immortality; in fine, I lament that [, 
miserable, should have believed that anything could have all these properties apart from the goodness of 
God, which properties, great as they are, I sadly neglected to consider; this I think, should be to me a 
matter of groaning and of weeping. I should have inwardly pondered these things, I should have discussed 
them with myself, I should have referred them to others, I should have propounded the inquiry, what the 
power of knowing is, seeing there is nothing in man that we can compare to this excellency? And as men, 
if only they had been men, would have granted me this, I should have inquired whether seeing with these 
eyes is knowing? In case they had answered negatively, I should first have concluded, that mental 
intelligence is vastly inferior to ocular sensation; then I should have added, that what we perceive by 
means of a better thing must needs be judged to be itself better. Who would not grant this? I should have 
gone on to inquire, whether that soul which they call evil is an object of ocular sensation or of mental 
intelligence? They would have acknowledged that the latter is the case. All which things having been 
agreed upon and confirmed between us, I should have shown how it follows, that that soul forsooth which 
they execrate, is better than that light which they venerate, since the former is an object of mental 
knowledge, the latter an object of corporeal sense perception. But here perhaps they would have halted, 
and would have refused to follow the lead of reason, so great is the power of inveterate opinion and of 
falsehood long defended and believed. But I should have pressed yet more upon them halting, not harshly, 
not in puerile fashion, not obstinately; I should have repeated the things that had been conceded, and 
have shown how they must be conceded. I should have exhorted that they consult in common, that they 
may see clearly what must be denied to us; whether they think it false that intellectual perception is to be 
preferred to these carnal organs of sight, or that what is known by means of the excellency of the mind is 
more excellent than what is known by vile corporeal sensation; whether they would be unwilling to 
confess that those souls which they think heterogenous, can be known only by intellectual perception, that 
is, by the excellency itself of the mind; whether they would wish to deny that the sun and the moon are 
made known to us only by means of these eyes. But if they had replied that no one of these things could 
be denied otherwise than most absurdly and most impudently, I should have urged that they ought not to 
doubt but that the light whose worthiness of worship they proclaim, is viler than that soul which they 
admonish men to flee. 


CHAPTER 4 
EVEN THE SOUL OF A FLY IS MORE EXCELLENT THAN THE LIGHT 


4. And here, if perchance in their confusion they had inquired of me whether I thought that the soul even 
of a fly surpasses that light, I should have replied, yes, nor should it have troubled me that the fly is little, 
but it should have confirmed me that it is alive. For it is inquired, what causes those members so 
diminutive to grow, what leads so minute a body here and there according to its natural appetite, what 
moves its feet in numerical order when it is running, what regulates and gives vibration to its wings when 
flying? This thing whatever it is in so small a creature towers up so prominently to one well considering, 
that it excels any lightning flashing upon the eyes. 


CHAPTER 5 


HOW VICIOUS SOULS, HOWEVER WORTHY OF CONDEMNATION THEY MAY BE, EXCEL THE LIGHT WHICH IS 
PRAISEWORTHY IN ITS KIND 


Certainly nobody doubts that whatever is an object of intellectual perception, by virtue of divine laws 


surpasses in excellence every sensible object and consequently also this light. For what, I ask, do we 
perceive by thought, if not that it is one thing to know with the mind, and another thing to experience 
bodily sensations, and that the former is incomparably more sublime than the latter, and so that 
intelligible things must needs be preferred to sensible things, since the intellect itself is so highly exalted 
above the senses? 


5. Hence this also I should perchance have known, which manifestly follows, since injustice and 
intemperance and other vices of the mind are not objects of sense, but of intellect, how it comes about 
that these too which we detest and consider condemnable, yet in as much as they are objects of intellect, 
can outrank this light however praiseworthy it may be in its kind. For it is borne in upon the mind 
subjecting itself well to God, that, first of all, not everything that we praise is to be preferred to everything 
that we find fault with. For in praising the purest lead, I do not therefore put a higher value upon it than 
upon the gold that I find fault with. For everything must be considered in its kind. I disapprove of a lawyer 
ignorant of many statutes, yet I so prefer him to the most approved tailor, that I should think him 
incomparably superior. But I praise the tailor because he is thoroughly skilled in his own craft, while I 
rightly blame the lawyer because he imperfectly fulfills the functions of his profession. Wherefore I should 
have found out that the light which in its own kind is perfect, is rightly to be praised; yet because it is 
included in the number of sensible things, which class must needs yield to the class of intelligible things, 
it must be ranked below unjust and intemperate souls, since these are intelligible; although we may 
without injustice judge these to be most worthy of condemnation. For in the case of these we ask that they 
be reconciled to God, not that they be preferred to that lightning. Wherefore, if any one had contended 
that this luminary is from God, I should not have opposed; but rather I should have said, that souls, even 
vicious ones, not in so far as they are vicious, but in so far as they are souls, must be acknowledged to be 
creatures of God. 


CHAPTER 6 


WHETHER EVEN VICES THEMSELVES AS OBJECTS OF INTELLECTUAL APPREHENSION ARE TO BE PREFERRED TO 
LIGHT AS AN OBJECT OF SENSE PERCEPTION, AND ARE TO BE ATTRIBUTED TO GOD AS THEIR AUTHOR. VICE OF 
THE MIND AND CERTAIN DEFECTS ARE NOT RIGHTLY TO BE COUNTED AMONG INTELLIGIBLE THINGS. DEFECTS 
THEMSELVES EVEN IF THEY SHOULD BE COUNTED AMONG INTELLIGIBLE THINGS SHOULD NEVER BE PUT 
BEFORE SENSIBLE THINGS. IF LIGHT IS VISIBLE BY GOD, MUCH MORE IS THE SOUL, EVEN IF VICIOUS, WHICH IN 
SO FAR AS IT LIVES IS AN INTELLIGIBLE THING. PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE ARE ADDUCED BY THE MANICHAEANS 
TO THE CONTRARY 


At this point, in case some one of them, cautious and watchful, now also more studious than pertinacious, 
had admonished me that the inquiry is not about vicious souls but about vices themselves, which, seeing 
that they are not known by corporeal sense, and yet are known, can only be received as objects of 
intellectual apprehension, which if they excel all objects of sense, why can we not agree in attributing 
light to God as its author, but only a sacrilegious person would say that God is the author of vices; I should 
have replied to the man, if either on the spur of the moment, as is customary to the worshippers of the 
good God, a solution of this question had darted like lightning from on high, or a solution had been 
previously prepared. If I had not deserved or was unable to avail myself of either of these methods, I 
should have deferred the undertaking, and should have confessed that the thing propounded was difficult 
to discern and arduous. I should have withdrawn to myself, prostrated myself before God, groaned aloud 
asking Him not to suffer me to halt in mid space, when I should have moved forward with assured 
arguments, asking Him that I might not be compelled by a doubtful question either to subordinate 
intelligible things to sensible, and to yield, or to call Himself the author of vices; since either of these 
alternatives would have been absolutely full of falsehood and impiety. I can by no means suppose that He 
would have deserted me in such a frame of mind. Rather, in His own ineffable way, He would have 
admonished me to consider again and again whether vices of mind concerning which I was so troubled 
should be reckoned among intelligible things. But that I might find out, on account of the weakness of my 
inner eye, which rightly befell me on account of my sins, I should have devised some sort of stage for 
gazing upon spiritual things in visible things themselves, of which we have by no means a surer 
knowledge, but a more confident familiarity. Therefore I should straightway have inquired, what properly 
pertains to the sensation of the eyes. I should have found that it is the color, the dominion of which the 
light holds. For these are the things that no other sense touches, for the motions and magnitudes and 
intervals and figures of bodies, although they also can be perceived by the eyes, yet to perceive such is 
not their peculiar function, but belongs also to touch. Whence I should have gathered that by as much as 
yonder light excels other corporeal and sensible things, by so much is sight more noble than the other 
senses. The light therefore having been selected from all the things that are perceived by bodily sense, by 
this [light] I should have striven, and in this of necessity I should have placed that stage of my inquiry. I 
should have gone on to consider what might be done in this way, and thus I should have reasoned with 
myself: If yonder sun, conspicuous by its brightness and sufficing for day by its light, should little by little 
decline in our sight into the likeness of the moon, would we perceive anything else with our eyes than 
light however refulgent, yet seeking light by reason of not seeing what had been, and using it for seeing 
what was present? Therefore we should not see the decline, but the light that should survive the decline. 
But since we should not see, we should not perceive; for whatever we perceive by sight must necessarily 
be seen; wherefore if that decline were perceived neither by sight nor by any other sense, it cannot be 
reckoned among objects of sense. For nothing is an object of sense that cannot be perceived by sense. Let 


us apply now the consideration to virtue, by whose intellectual light we most fittingly say the mind shines. 
Again, a certain decline from this light of virtue, not destroying the soul, but obscuring it, is called vice. 
Therefore also vice can by no means be reckoned among objects of intellectual perception, as that decline 
of light is rightly excluded from the number of objects of sense perception. Yet what remains of soul, that 
is that which lives and is soul is just as much an object of intellectual perception as that is an object of 
sense perception which should shine in this visible luminary after any imaginable degree of decline. And 
so the soul, in so far as it is soul and partakes of life, without which it can in no way be soul, is most 
correctly to be preferred to all objects of sense perception. Wherefore it is most erroneous to say that any 
soul is not from God, from whom you boast that the sun and moon have their existence. 


7. But if now it should be thought fit to designate as objects of sense perception not only all those things 
that we perceive by the senses, but also all those things that though not perceiving by the senses we 
judge of by means of the body, as of darkness through the eyes, of silence through the ears,—for not by 
seeing darkness and not by hearing silence do we know of their existence,—and again, in the case of 
objects of intellectual perception, not those things only which we see illuminated by the mind, as is 
wisdom itself, but also those things which by the illumination itself we avoid, such as foolishness, which I 
might fittingly designate mental darkness; I should have made no controversy about a word, but should 
have dissolved the whole question by an easy division, and straightway I should have proved to those 
giving good attention, that by the divine law of truth intelligible subsistences are to be preferred to 
sensible subsistences, not the decline of these subsistences, even though we should choose to call these 
intelligible, those sensible. Wherefore, that those who acknowledge that these visible luminaries and 
those intelligible souls are subsistences, are in every way compelled to grant and to attribute the sublimer 
part to souls; but that defects of either kind cannot be preferred the one to the other, for they are only 
privative and indicate nonexistence, and therefore have precisely the same force as negations themselves. 
For when we say, It is not gold, and, It is not virtue, although there is the greatest possible difference 
between gold and virtue, yet there is no difference between the negations that we adjoin to them. But that 
it is worse indeed not to be virtue than not to be gold, no sane man doubts. Who does not know that the 
difference lies not in the negations themselves, but in the things to which they are adjoined? For by as 
much as virtue is more excellent than gold, by so much is it more wretched to be in want of virtue than of 
gold. Wherefore, since intelligible things excel sensible things, we rightly feel greater repugnance 
towards defect in intelligible than in sensible things, esteeming not the defects, but the things that are 
deficient more or less precious. From which now it appears, that defect of light, which is intelligible, is far 
more wretched than defect of the sensible light, because, forsooth, life which is known is by far more 
precious than yonder light which is seen. 


8. This being the case, who will dare, while attributing sun and moon, and whatever is refulgent in the 
stars, nay in this fire of ours and in this visible earthly life, to God, to decline to grant that any souls 
whatsoever, which are not souls except by the fact of their being perfectly alive, since in this fact alone 
life has the precedence of light, are from God. And since he speaks truth who says, In as far as a thing 
shines it is from God, would I speak falsely, mighty God, if I should say, In so far as a thing lives it is from 
God? Let not, I beseech thee, blindness of intellect and perversions of mind be increased to such an extent 
that men may fail to know these things. But however great their error and pertinacity might have been, 
trusting in these arguments and armed therewith, I believe that when I should have laid the matter before 
them thus considered and canvassed, and should have calmly conferred with them, I should have feared 
lest any one of them should have seemed to me to be of any consequence, should he endeavor to 
subordinate or even to compare to bodily sense, or to those things that pertain to bodily sense as objects 
of knowledge, either intellect or those things that are perceived (not by way of defect) by the intellect. 
Which point having been settled, how would he or any other have dared to deny that such souls as he 
would consider evil, yet since they are souls, are to be reckoned in the number of intelligible things, nor 
are objects of intellectual perception by way of defect? This is on the supposition that souls are souls only 
by being alive. For if they were intellectually perceived as vicious through defect, being vicious by lack of 
virtue, yet they are perceived as souls not through defect, for they are souls by reason of being alive. Nor 
can it be maintained that presence of life is a cause of defect, for by as much as anything is defective, by 
so much is it severed from life. 


9. Since therefore it would have been every way evident that no souls can be separated from that Author 
from whom yonder light is not separated, whatever they might have now adduced I should not have 
accepted, and should rather have admonished them that they should choose with me to follow those who 
maintain that whatever is, since it is, and in whatever degree it is, has its existence from the one God. 


CHAPTER 7 


HOW EVIL MEN ARE OF GOD, AND NOT OF GOD 


They might have cited against me those words of the gospel: “Ye therefore do not hear, because ye are not 
of God;” “Ye are of your father the devil.” I also should have cited: “All things were made by Him and 
without Him was not anything made,” and this of the Apostle: “One God of whom are all things, and one 
Lord Jesus Christ through whom are all things,” and again from the same Apostle: “Of whom are all 
things, through whom are all things, in whom are all things, to Him be glory.” I should have exhorted 


those men (if indeed I had found them men), that we should presume upon nothing as if we had found it 
out, but should rather inquire of the masters who would demonstrate the agreement and harmony of 
those passages that seem to be discordant. For when in one and the same Scriptural authority we read: 
“All things are of God,” and elsewhere: “Ye are not of God,” since it is wrong rashly to condemn books of 
Scripture, who would not have seen that a skilled teacher should be found who would know a solution of 
this problem, from whom assuredly if endowed with good intellectual powers, and a “spiritual man,” as is 
said by divine inspiration (for he would necessarily have favored the true arguments concerning the 
intelligible and sensible nature, which, as far as I can, I have conducted and handled, nay he would have 
disclosed them far better and more convincingly); we should have heard nothing else concerning this 
problem, except, as might happen, that there is no class of souls but has its existence from God, and that 
it is yet rightly said to sinners and unbelievers: “Ye are not of God.” For we also, perchance, Divine aid 
having been implored, should have been able easily to see, that it is one thing to live and another to sin, 
and (although life in sin may be called death in comparison with just life, and while in one man it may be 
found, that he is at the same time alive and a sinner) that so far as he is alive, he is of God, so far as he is 
a sinner he is not of God. In which division we use that alternative that suits our sentiment; so that when 
we wish to insist upon the omnipotence of God as Creator, we may say even to sinners that they are of 
God. For we are speaking to those who are contained in some class, we are speaking to those having 
animal life, we are speaking to rational beings, we are speaking lastly—and this applies especially to the 
matter in hand—to living beings, all which things are essentially divine functions. But when our purpose is 
to convict evil men, we rightly say: “Ye are not of God.” For we speak to them as averse to truth, 
unbelieving, criminal, infamous, and, to sum up all in one term—sinners, all of which things are 
undoubtedly not of God. Therefore what wonder is it, if Christ says to sinners, convicting them of this very 
thing that they were sinners and did not believe in Him: “Ye are not of God;” and on the other hand, 
without prejudice to the former statement: “All things were made through Him,” and “All things are of 
God?” For if not to believe Christ, to repudiate Christ’s advent, not to accept Christ, was a sure mark of 
souls that are not of God; and so it was said: “Ye therefore hear not, because ye are not of God;” how 
would that saying of the apostle be true that occurs in the memorable beginning of the gospel: “He came 
unto his own things, and his own people did not receive him?” Whence his own if they did not receive him; 
or whence therefore not his own because they did not receive him, unless that sinners by virtue of being 
men belong to God, but by virtue of being sinners belong to the devil? He who says: “His own people 
received him not” had reference to nature; but he who says: “Ye are not of God.” had reference to will; for 
the evangelist was commending the works of God, Christ was censuring the sins of men. 


CHAPTER 8 


THE MANICHAEANS INQUIRE WHENCE IS EVIL AND BY THIS QUESTION THINK THEY HAVE TRIUMPHED. LET 
THEM FIRST KNOW, WHICH IS MOST EASY TO DO, THAT NOTHING CAN LIVE WITHOUT GOD. CONSUMMATE EVIL 
CANNOT BE KNOWN EXCEPT BY THE KNOWLEDGE OF CONSUMMATE GOOD, WHICH IS GOD 


Here perchance some one may say: Whence are sins themselves, and whence is evil in general? If from 
man, whence is man? if from an angel, whence is the angel? When it is said, however truly and rightly, 
that these are from God, it nevertheless seems to those unskillful and possessed of little power to look into 
recondite matters, that evils and sins are thereby connected, as by a sort of chain, to God. By this question 
they think themselves triumphant, as if forsooth to ask were to know;—would it were so, for in that case 
no one would be more knowing than myself. Yet very often in controversy the propounder of a great 
question, while impersonating the great teacher, is himself more ignorant in the matter concerning which 
he would frighten his opponent, than he whom he would frighten. 


These therefore suppose that they are superior to the common run, because the former ask questions that 
the latter cannot answer. If therefore when I most unfortunately was associated with them, not in the 
position in which I have now for some time been, they had raised these objections when I had brought 
forward this argument, I should have said: I ask that you meanwhile agree with me, which is most easy, 
that if nothing can shine without God, much less can anything live without God. Let us not persist in such 
monstrous opinions as to maintain that any souls whatsoever have life apart from God. For perchance it 
may so happen that with me you are ignorant as to this thing, namely whence is evil, let us then learn 
either simultaneously or in any order, I care not what. For what if knowledge of the perfection of evil is 
impossible to man without knowledge of the perfection of good? For we should not know darkness if we 
were always in darkness. But the notion of light does not allow its opposite to be unknown. But the 
highest good is that than which there is nothing higher. But God is good and than Him nothing can be 
higher. God therefore is the highest good. Let us therefore together so recognize God, and thus what we 
seek too hastily will not be hidden from us. Do you suppose then that the knowledge of God is a matter of 
small account or desert. For what other reward is there for us than life eternal, which is to know God? For 
God the Master says: “But this is life eternal, that they might know Thee the only and true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.” For the soul, although it is immortal, yet because aversion from the 
knowledge of God is rightly called its death, when it is converted to God, the reward of eternal life to be 
attained is that knowledge; so that this is, as has been said, eternal life. But no one can be converted to 
God, except he turn himself away from this world. This for myself I feel to be arduous and exceedingly 
difficult, whether it is easy to you, God Himself would have seen. I should have been inclined to think it 
easy to you, had I not been moved by the fact, that, since the world from which we are commanded to turn 


away is visible, and the apostle says: “The things that are seen are temporal, but the things that are 
unseen are eternal,” you ascribe more importance to the judgment of these eyes than to that of the mind, 
asserting and believing as you do that there is no shining feather that does not shine from God; and that 
there are living souls that do not live from God. These and like things I should either have said to them or 
considered with myself, for even then, supplicating God with all my bowels, so to speak, and examining as 
attentively as possible the Scriptures, I should perchance have been able either to say such things or to 
think them, so far as was necessary for my salvation. 


CHAPTER 9 


AUGUSTIN DECEIVED BY FAMILIARITY WITH THE MANICHAEANS, AND BY THE SUCCESSION OF VICTORIES OVER 
IGNORANT CHRISTIANS REPORTED BY THEM. THE MANICHAEANS ARE LIKEWISE EASILY REFUTED FROM THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF SIN AND THE WILL 


But two things especially, which easily lay hold upon that unwary age, urged me through wonderful 
circuits. One of these was familiarity, suddenly, by a certain false semblance of goodness, wrapped many 
times around my neck as a certain sinuous chain. The other was, that I was almost always noxiously 
victorious in arguing with ignorant Christians who yet eagerly attempted, each as he could, to defend 
their faith. By which frequent success the ardor of youth was kindled, and by its own impulse rashly 
verged upon the great evil of stubbornness. For this kind of wrangling, after I had become an auditor 
among them, whatever I was able to do either by my own genius, such as it was, or by reading the works 
of others, I most gladly devoted to them alone. Accordingly from their speeches ardor in disputations was 
daily increased, from success in disputations love for them [the Manichaeans]. Whence it resulted that 
whatever they said, as if affected by certain strange disorders, I approved of as true, not because I knew it 
to be true, but because I wished it to be. So it came about that, however slowly and cautiously, yet for a 
long time I followed men that preferred a sleek straw to a living soul. 


12. So be it, I was not able at that time to distinguish and discern sensible from intelligible things, carnal 
forsooth from spiritual. It did not belong to age, nor to discipline, nor even to any habit, nor, finally, to any 
deserts; for it is a matter of no small joy and felicitation: had I not thus been able at length even to grasp 
that which in the judgment of all men nature itself by the laws of the most High God has established? 


CHAPTER 10 
SIN IS ONLY FROM THE WILL. HIS OWN LIFE AND WILL BEST KNOWN TO EACH INDIVIDUAL. WHAT WILL IS 


For let any men whatever, if only no madness has broken them loose from the common sense of the 
human race, bring whatever zeal they like for judging, whatever ignorance, nay whatever slowness of 
mind, I should like to find out what they would have replied to me had I asked, whether a man would seem 
to them to have sinned by whose hand while he was asleep another should have written something 
disgraceful? Who doubts that they would have denied that it is a sin, and have exclaimed against it so 
vehemently that they might perchance have been enraged that I should have thought them proper objects 
of such a question? Of whom reconciled and restored to equanimity, as best I could do it, I should have 
begged that they would not take it amiss if I asked them another thing just as manifest, just as completely 
within the knowledge of all. Then I should have asked, if some stronger person had done some evil thing 
by the hand of one not sleeping but conscious, yet with the rest of his members bound and in constraint, 
whether because he knew it, though absolutely unwilling, he should be held guilty of any sin? And here all 
marvelling that I should ask such questions, would reply without hesitation, that he had absolutely not 
sinned at all. Why so? Because whoever has done anything evil by means of one unconscious or unable to 
resist, the latter can by no means be justly condemned. And precisely why this is so, if I should inquire of 
the human nature in these men, I should easily bring out the desired answer, by asking in this manner: 
Suppose that the sleeper already knew what the other would do with his hand, and of purpose 
aforethought, having drunk so much as would prevent his being awakened, should go to sleep, in order to 
deceive some one with an oath. Would any amount of sleep suffice to prove his innocence? What else than 
a guilty man would one pronounce him? But if he has also willingly been bound that he may deceive some 
one by this pretext, in what respect then would those chains profit as a means of relieving him of sin? 
Although bound by these he was really not able to resist, as in the other case the sleeper was absolutely 
ignorant of what he was then doing. Is there therefore any possibility of doubting that both should be 
judged to have sinned? Which things having been conceded, I should have argued, that sin is indeed 
nowhere but in the will, since this consideration also would have helped me, that justice holds guilty those 
sinning by evil will alone, although they may have been unable to accomplish what they willed. 


13. For who could have said that, in adducing these considerations, I was dwelling upon obscure and 
recondite things, where on account of the fewness of those able to understand, either fraud or suspicion 
of ostentation is accustomed to arise? Let that distinction between intelligible and sensible things 
withdraw for a little: let me not be found fault with for following up slow minds with the stimuli of subtle 
disputations. Permit me to know that I live, permit me to know that I will to live. If in this the human race 
agrees, as our life is known to us, so also is our will. Nor when we become possessed of this knowledge, is 
there any occasion to fear lest any one should convince us that we may be deceived; for no one can be 


deceived as to whether he does not live, or wishes nothing. I do not think that I have adduced anything 
obscure, and my concern is rather lest some should find fault with me for dwelling on things that are too 
manifest. But let us consider the bearing of these things. 


14. Sinning therefore takes place only by exercise of will. But our will is very well known to us; for neither 
should I know that I will, if I did not know what will itself is. Accordingly, it is thus defined: will is a 
movement of mind, no one compelling, either for not losing or for obtaining something. Why therefore 
could not I have so defined it then? Was it difficult to see that one unwilling is contrary to one willing, just 
as the left hand is contrary to the right, not as black to white? For the same thing cannot be at the same 
time black and white. But whoever is placed between two men is on the left hand with reference to one, 
on the right with reference to the other. One man is both on the right hand and on the left hand at the 
same time, but by no means both to the one man. So indeed one mind may be at the same time unwilling 
and willing, but it cannot be at the same time unwilling and willing with reference to one and the same 
thing. For when any one unwillingly does anything; if you ask him whether he wished to do it, he says that 
he did not. Likewise if you ask whether he wished not to do it, he replies that he did. So you will find him 
unwilling with reference to doing, willing with reference to not doing, that is to say, one mind at the same 
time having both attitudes, but each referring to different things. Why do I say this? Because if we should 
again ask wherefore though unwilling he does this, he will say that he is compelled. For every one also 
who does a thing unwillingly is compelled, and every one who is compelled, if he does a thing, does it only 
unwillingly. It follows that he that is willing is free from compulsion, even if any one thinks himself 
compelled. And in this manner every one who willingly does a thing is not compelled, and whoever is not 
compelled, either does it willingly or not at all. Since nature itself proclaims these things in all men whom 
we can interrogate without absurdity, from the boy even to the old man, from literary sport even to the 
throne of the wise, why then should I not have seen that in the definition of will should be put, “no one 
compelling,” which now as if with greater experience most cautiously I have done. But if this is 
everywhere manifest, and promptly occurs to all not by instruction but by nature, what is there left that 
seems obscure, unless perchance it be concealed from some one, that when we wish for something, we 
will, and our mind is moved towards it, and we either have it or do not have it, and if we have it we will to 
retain it, if we have it not, to acquire it? Wherefore everyone who wills, wills either not to lose something 
or to obtain it. Hence if all these things are clearer than day, as they are, nor are they given to my 
conception alone, but by the liberality of truth itself to the whole human race, why could I not have said 
even at that time: Will is a movement of the mind, no one compelling, either for not losing or for obtaining 
something? 


CHAPTER 11 
WHAT SIN IS 


Some one will say: What assistance would this have furnished you against the Manichaeans? Wait a 
moment; permit me first also to define sin, which, every mind reads divinely written in itself, cannot exist 
apart from will. Sin therefore is the will to retain and follow after what justice forbids, and from which it is 
free to abstain. Although if it be not free, it is not will. But I have preferred to define more roughly than 
precisely. Should I not also have carefully examined those obscure books, whence I might have learned 
that no one is worthy of blame or punishment who either wills what justice does not prohibit him from 
willing, or does not do what he is not able to do? Do not shepherds on mountains, poets in theatres, 
unlearned in social intercourse, learned in libraries, masters in schools, priests in consecrated places, and 
the human race throughout the whole world, sing out these things? But if no one is worthy of blame and 
condemnation, who either does not act against the prohibition of justice, or who does not do what he 
cannot do, yet every sin is blameworthy and condemnable, who doubts then that it is sin, when willing is 
unjust, and not willing is free. And hence that definition is both true and easy to understand, and not only 
now but then also could have been spoken by me: Sin is the will of retaining or of obtaining, what justice 
forbids, and whence it is free to abstain? 


CHAPTER 12 


FROM THE DEFINITIONS GIVEN OF SIN AND WILL, HE OVERTHROWS THE ENTIRE HERESY OF THE 
MANICHAEANS. LIKEWISE FROM THE JUST CONDEMNATION OF EVIL SOULS IT FOLLOWS THAT THEY ARE EVIL 
NOT BY NATURE BUT BY WILL. THAT SOULS ARE GOOD BY NATURE, TO WHICH THE PARDON OF SINS IS GRANTED 


16. Come now, let us see in what respect these things would have aided us. Much every way, so that I 
should have desired nothing more; for they end the whole cause; for whoever consulting in the inner 
mind, where they are more pronounced and assured, the secrets of his own conscience, and the divine 
laws absolutely imposed upon nature, grants that these two definitions of will and sin are true, condemns 
without any hesitation by the fewest and the briefest, but plainly the most invincible reasons, the whole 
heresy of the Manichaeans. Which can be thus considered. They say that there are two kinds of souls, the 
one good, which is in such a way from God, that it is said not to have been made by Him out of any 
material or out of nothing, but to have proceeded as a certain part from the very substance itself of God; 
the other evil, which they believe and strive to get others to believe pertains to God in no way whatever; 
and so they maintain that the one is the perfection of good, but the other the perfection of evil, and that 


these two classes were at one time distinct but are now commingled. The character and the cause of this 
commingling I had not yet heard; but nevertheless I could have inquired whether that evil kind of souls, 
before it was mingled with the good, had any will. For if not, it was without sin and innocent, and so by no 
means evil. But if evil in such a way, that though without will, as fire, yet if it should touch the good it 
would violate and corrupt it; how impious it is to believe that the nature of evil is powerful enough to 
change any part of God, and that the Highest Good is corruptible and violable! But if the will was present, 
assuredly there was present, no one compelling, a movement of the mind either towards not losing 
something or obtaining something. But this something was either good, or was thought to be good, for not 
otherwise could it be earnestly desired. But in supreme evil, before the commingling which they maintain, 
there never was any good. Whence then could there be in it either the knowledge or the thought of good? 
Did they wish for nothing that was in themselves, and earnestly desire that true good which was without? 
That will must truly be declared worthy of distinguished and great praise by which is earnestly desired 
the supreme and true good. Whence then in supreme evil was this movement of mind most worthy of so 
great praise? Did they seek it for the sake of injuring it? In the first place, the argument comes to the 
same thing. For he who wishes to injure, wishes to deprive another of some good for the sake of some 
good of his own. There was therefore in them either a knowledge of good or an opinion of good, which 
ought by no means to belong to supreme evil. In the second place, whence had they known, that good 
placed outside of themselves, which they designed to injure, existed at all. If they had intellectually 
perceived it, what is more excellent than such a mind? Is there anything else for which the whole energy 
of good men is put forth except the knowledge of that supreme and sincere good? What therefore is now 
scarcely conceded to a few good and just men, was mere evil, no good assisting, then able to accomplish? 
But if those souls bore bodies and saw the supreme good with their eyes, what tongues, what hearts, what 
intellects suffice for lauding and proclaiming those eyes, with which the minds of just men can scarcely be 
compared? How great good things we find in supreme evil! For if to see God is evil, God is not a good; but 
God is a good; therefore to see God is good; and I know not what can be compared to this good. Since to 
see anything is good, whence can it be made out that to be able to see is evil? Therefore whatever in those 
eyes or in those minds brought it about, that the divine essence could be seen by them, brought about a 
great thing and a good thing most worthy of ineffable praise. But if it was not brought about, but it was 
such in itself and eternal, it is difficult to find anything better than this evil. 


17. Lastly, that these souls may have nothing of these praiseworthy things which by the reasonings of the 
Manichaeans they are compelled to have, I should have asked, whether God condemns any or no souls. If 
none, there is no judgment of rewards and punishments, no providence, and the world is administered by 
chance rather than by reason, or rather is not administered at all. For the name administration must not 
be given to chances. But if it is impious for all those that are bound by any religion to believe this, it 
remains either that there is condemnation of some souls, or that there are no sins. But if there are no sins, 
neither is there any evil. Which if the Manichaeans should say, they would slay their heresy with a single 
blow. Therefore they and I agree that some souls are condemned by divine law and judgment. But if these 
souls are good, what is that justice? If evil, are they so by nature, or by will? But by nature souls can in no 
way be evil. Whence do we teach this. From the above definitions of will and sin. For to speak of souls, 
and that they are evil, and that they do not sin, is full of madness; but to say that they sin without will, is 
great craziness, and to hold any one guilty of sin for not doing what he could not do, belongs to the height 
of iniquity and insanity. Wherefore whatever these souls do, if they do it by nature not by will, that is, if 
they are wanting in a movement of mind free both for doing and not doing, if finally no power of 
abstaining from their work is conceded to them; we cannot hold that the sin is theirs. But all confess both 
that evil souls are justly, and souls that have not sinned are unjustly condemned; therefore they confess 
that those souls are evil that sin. But these, as reason teaches, do not sin. Therefore the extraneous class 
of evil souls of the Manichaeans, whatever it may be, is a non-entity. 


18. Let us now look at that good class of souls, which again they exalt to such a degree as to say that it is 
the very substance of God. But how much better it is that each one should recognize his own rank and 
merit, nor be so puffed up with sacrilegious pride as to believe that as often as he experiences a change in 
himself it is the substance of that supreme good, which devout reason holds and teaches to be 
unchangeable! For behold! since it is manifest that souls do not sin in not being such as they cannot be; it 
follows that these supposititious souls, whatever they may be, do not sin at all, and moreover that they are 
absolutely non-existent; it remains that since there are sins, they find none to whom to attribute them 
except the good class of souls and the substance of God. But especially are they pressed by Christian 
authority; for never have they denied that forgiveness of sins is granted when any one has been converted 
to God; never have they said (as they have said of many other passages) that some corrupter has 
interpolated this into the divine Scriptures. To whom then are sins attributed? If to those evil souls of the 
alien class, these also can become good, can possess the kingdom of God with Christ. Which denying, they 
[the Manichaeans] have no other class except those souls which they maintain are of the substance of 
God. It remains that they acknowledge that not only these latter also, but these alone sin. But I make no 
contention about their being alone in sinning; yet they sin. But are they compelled to sin by being 
commingled with evil? If so compelled that there was no power of resisting, they do not sin. If it is in their 
power to resist, and they voluntarily consent, we are compelled to find out through their [the Manichaean] 
teaching, why so great good things in supreme evil, why this evil in supreme good, unless it be that 
neither is that which they bring into suspicion evil, nor is that which they pervert by superstition supreme 
good? 


CHAPTER 13 


FROM DELIBERATION ON THE EVIL AND ON THE GOOD PART IT RESULTS THAT TWO CLASSES OF SOULS ARE 
NOT TO BE HELD TO. A CLASS OF SOULS ENTICING TO SHAMEFUL DEEDS HAVING BEEN CONCEDED, IT DOES 
NOT FOLLOW THAT THESE ARE EVIL BY NATURE, THAT THE OTHERS ARE SUPREME GOOD 


19. But if I had taught, or at any rate had myself learned, that they rave and err regarding those two 
classes of souls, why should I have thenceforth thought them worthy of being heard or consulted about 
anything? That I might learn hence, that these two kinds of souls are pointed out, which in the course of 
deliberation assent puts now on the evil side, now on the good? Why is not this rather the sign of one soul 
which by free will can be borne here and there, swayed hither and thither? For it was my own experience 
to feel that I am one, considering evil and good and choosing one or the other, but for the most part the 
one pleases, the other is fitting, placed in the midst of which we fluctuate. Nor is it to be wondered at, for 
we are now so constituted that through the flesh we can be affected by sensual pleasure, and through the 
spirit by honorable considerations. Am I not therefore compelled to acknowledge two souls? Nay, we can 
better and with far less difficulty recognize two classes of good things, of which neither is alien from God 
as its author, one soul acted upon from diverse directions, the lower and the higher, or to speak more 
correctly, the external and the internal. These are the two classes which a little while ago we considered 
under the names sensible and intelligible, which we now prefer to call more familiarly carnal and 
spiritual. But it has been made difficult for us to abstain from carnal things, since our truest bread is 
spiritual. For with great labor we now eat this bread. For neither without punishment for the sin of 
transgression have we been changed from immortal into mortal. So it happens, that when we strive after 
better things, habit formed by connection with the flesh and our sins in some way begin to militate against 
us and to put obstacles in our way, some foolish persons with most obtuse superstition suspect that there 
is another kind of souls which is not of God. 


20. However even if it be conceded to them that we are enticed to shameful deeds by another inferior 
kind of souls, they do not thence make it evident that those enticing are evil by nature, or those enticed, 
supremely good. For it may be, the former of their own will, by striving after what was not lawful, that is, 
by sinning, from being good have become evil; and again they may be made good, but in such manner that 
for a long time they remain in sin, and by a certain occult suasion traduce to themselves other souls. 
Then, they may not be absolutely evil, but in their own kind, however inferior, they may exercise their own 
functions without any sin. But those superior souls to whom justice, the directress of things, has assigned 
a far more excellent activity, if they should wish to follow and to imitate those inferior ones, become evil, 
not because they imitate evil souls, but because they imitate in an evil way. By the evil souls is done what 
is proper to them, by the good what is alien to them is striven after. Hence the former remain in their own 
grade, the latter are plunged into a lower. It is as when men copy after beasts. For the four-footed horse 
walks beautifully, but if a man on all fours should imitate him, who would think him worthy even of chaff 
for food? Rightly therefore we generally disapprove of one who imitates, while we approve of him whom 
he imitates. But we disapprove not because he has not succeeded, but for wishing to succeed at all. For in 
the horse we approve of that to which by as much as we prefer man, by so much are we offended that he 
copies after inferior creatures. So among men, however well the crier may do in sending forth his voice, 
would not the senator be insane, if he should do it even more clearly and better than the crier? Take an 
illustration from the heavenly bodies: The moon when shining is praised, and by its course and its changes 
is quite pleasing to those that pay attention to such things. But if the sun should wish to imitate it (for we 
may feign that it has desires of this sort ), who would not be greatly and rightly displeased. From which 
illustrations I wish it to be understood, that even if there are souls (which meanwhile is left an open 
question ) devoted to bodily offices not by sin but by nature, and even if they are related to us, however 
inferior they may be, by some inner affinity, they should not be esteemed evil simply because we are evil 
ourselves in following them and in loving corporeal things. For we sin by loving corporeal things, because 
by justice we are required and by nature we are able to love spiritual things, and when we do this we are, 
in our kind, the best and the happiest. 


21. Wherefore what proof does deliberation, violently urged in both directions, now prone to sin, now 
borne on toward right conduct, furnish, that we are compelled to accept two kinds of souls, the nature of 
one of which is from God, of the other not; when we are free to conjecture so many other causes of 
alternating states of mind? But that these things are obscure and are to no purpose pried into by blear- 
eyed minds, whoever is a good judge of things sees. Wherefore those things rather which have been said 
regarding the will and sin, those things, I say, that supreme justice permits no man using his reason to be 
ignorant of, those things which if they were taken from us, there is nothing whence the discipline of virtue 
may begin, nothing whence it may rise from the death of vices, those things I say considered again and 
again with sufficient clearness and lucidity convince us that the heresy of the Manichaeans is false. 


CHAPTER 14 


AGAIN IT IS SHOWN FROM THE UTILITY OF REPENTING THAT SOULS ARE NOT BY NATURE EVIL. SO SURE A 
DEMONSTRATION IS NOT CONTRADICTED EXCEPT FROM THE HABIT OF ERRING 


22. Like the foregoing considerations is what I shall now say about repenting. For as among all sane 
people it is agreed, and this the Manichaeans themselves not only confess but also teach, that to repent of 


sin is useful. Why shall I now, in this matter, collect the testimonies of the divine Scriptures, which are 
scattered throughout their pages? It is also the voice of nature; notice of this thing has escaped no fool. 
We should be undone, if this were not deeply imbedded in our nature. Some one may say that he does not 
sin; but no barbarity will dare to say, that if one sins he should not repent of it. This being the case, I ask 
to which of the two kinds of souls does repenting pertain? I know indeed that it can pertain neither to him 
who does ill nor to him who cannot do well. Wherefore, that I may use the words of the Manichaeans, if a 
soul of darkness repent of sin, it is not of the substance of supreme evil, if a soul of light, it is not of the 
substance of supreme good; that disposition of repenting which is profitable testifies alike that the 
penitent has done ill, and that he could have done well. How, therefore, is there from me nothing of evil, if 
I have acted unadvisedly, or how can I rightly repent if I have not so done? Hear the other part. How is 
there from me nothing of good, if in me there is good will, or how do I rightly repent if there is not? 
Wherefore, either let them deny that there is great utility in repenting, so that they may be driven not only 
from the Christian name, but from every even imaginary argument for their views, or let them cease to 
say and to teach that there are two kinds of souls, one of which has nothing of evil, the other nothing of 
good; for that whole sect is propped up by this two-headed or rather headlong variety of souls. 


23. And to me indeed it is sufficient thus to know that the Manichaeans err, that I know that sin must be 
repented of; and yet if now by right of friendship I should accost some one of my friends who still thinks 
that they are worthy of being listened to, and should say to him: Do you not know that it is useful, when 
any one has sinned, to repent? Without hesitation he will swear that he knows. If then I shall have 
convinced you that Manichaeism is false, will you not desire anything more? Let him reply what more he 
can desire in this matter. Very well, so far. But when I shall have begun to show the sure and necessary 
arguments which, bound to it with adamantine chains, as the saying is, follow that proposition, and shall 
have conducted to its conclusion the whole process by which that sect is overthrown, he will deny perhaps 
that he knows the utility of repenting, which no learned man, no unlearned, is ignorant of, and will rather 
contend, when we hesitate and deliberate, that two souls in us furnish each its own proper help to the 
solution of the different parts of the question. O habit of sin! O accompanying penalty of sin! Then you 
turned me away from the consideration of things so manifest, but you injured me when I did not discern. 
But now, among my most familiar acquaintances who do not discern, you wound and torment me 
discerning. 


CHAPTER 15 
HE PRAYS FOR HIS FRIENDS WHOM HE HAS HAD AS ASSOCIATES IN ERROR 


24. Give heed to these things, I beseech you, dearly beloved. Your dispositions I have well known. If you 
now concede to me the mind and the reason of any sort of man, these things are far more certain than the 
things that we seemed to learn or rather were compelled to believe. Great God, God omnipotent, God of 
supreme goodness, whose right it is to be believed and known to be inviolable and unchangeable. Trinal 
Unity, whom the Catholic Church worships, as one who have experienced in myself Thy mercy, I supplicate 
Thee, that Thou wilt not permit those with whom from boyhood I have lived most harmoniously in every 
relation to dissent from me in Thy worship. I see how it was especially to be expected in this place that I 
should either even then have defended the Catholic Scriptures attacked by the Manichaeans, if as I say, I 
had been cautious; or I should now show that they can be defended. But in other volumes God will aid my 
purpose, for the moderate length of this, as I suppose, already asks to be spared. 


Acts Or Disputation Against Fortunatus The Manichaean 


(ACTA SEU DISPUTATIO CONTRA FORTUNATUM MANICHAEUM) 
A.D. 392. 
ST. AUGUSTIN 
TRANSLATED BY 
ALBERT H. NEWMAN, D.D., LL.D., 


PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY AND COMPARATIVE RELIGION, IN TORONTO BAPTIST (THEOLOGICAL) 
COLLEGE, TORONTO, CANADA. 


DISPUTATION OF THE FIRST DAY 


On the fifth of September, the most renowned men Arcadius Augustus (the second time) and Rufinus 
being consuls, a disputation against Fortunatus, an elder of the Manichaeans, was held in the city of 
Hippo Regius, in the baths of Sossius, in the presence of the people. 


1. Augustin said: I now regard as error what formerly I regarded as truth. I desire to hear from you who 
are present whether my supposition is correct. First of all I regard it as the height of error to believe that 
Almighty God, in whom is our one hope, is in any part either violable, or contaminable, or corruptible. 
This I know your heresy affirms, not indeed in the words that I now use; for when you are questioned you 
confess that God is incorruptible, and absolutely inviolable, and incontaminable; but when you begin to 
expound the rest of your system, we are compelled to declare Him corruptible, penetrable, contaminable. 
For you say that another race of darkness, whatever it may be, has rebelled against the kingdom of God; 
but that Almighty God, when He saw what ruin and desolation threatened his domains, unless he should 
make some opposition to the adverse race and resist it, sent this virtue, from whose commingling with evil 
and the race of darkness the world was framed. Hence it is that here good souls labor, serve, err, are 
corrupted: that they may see the need of a liberator, who should purge them from error, loose them from 
this commingling with evil, and liberate them from servitude. I think it impious to believe that Almighty 
God ever feared any adverse race, or was under necessity to precipitate us into afflictions. 


Fortunatus said: Because I know that you have been in our midst, that is, have lived as an adherent among 
the Manichaeans, these are the principles of our faith. The matter now to be considered is our mode of 
living, the falsely alleged crimes for which we are maltreated. Therefore let the good men present hear 
from you whether these things with which we are charged and which we have thrown in our teeth are 
true or false. For from your instruction, and from your exposition and explanation, they will have been 
able to gain more correct information about our mode of life, if it shall have been set forth by you. 


2. Augustin said: I was among you, but faith and morals are different questions. I proposed to discuss 
faith. But if those present prefer to hear about morals, I do not decline that question. 


Fortunatus said: I wish first to purge myself in your conscience in which we are polluted, by the testimony 
of a competent man, (who even now is competent for me), and in view of the future examination of Christ, 
the just judge, whether he saw in us, or himself practiced by imitation, the things that are now thrown in 
our teeth? 


3. Augustin said: You call me to something else, when I had proposed to discuss faith, but concerning your 
morals only those who are your Elect can fully know. But you know that I was not your Elect, but an 
Auditor. Hence though I was present at your prayer meetings, as you have asked (whether separately 
among yourselves you have any prayer meetings, God alone and yourselves can know); yet in your prayer 
meetings where I have been present I have seen nothing shameful take place; but only that the faith that I 
afterwards learned and approved is denounced, and that you perform your services facing the sun. 
Besides this I found out nothing new in your meetings, but whoever raises any question of morals against 
you, raises it against your Elect. But what you who are Elect do among yourselves, I have no means of 
knowing. For I have often heard from you that you receive the Eucharist. But since the time of receiving it 
was concealed from me, how could I know what you receive? So keep the question about morals, if you 
please, for discussion among your Elect, if it can be discussed. You gave me a faith that I today 
disapprove. This I proposed to discuss. Let a response be made to my proposition. 


Fortunatussaid: And our profession is this very thing: that God is incorruptible, lucid, unapproachable, 
intenible, impassible, that He inhabits His own eternal lights, that nothing corruptible proceeds from Him, 


neither darkness, demons, Satan, nor anything adverse can be found in His kingdom. But that He sent 
forth a Saviour like Himself; that the Word born from the foundation of the world, when He had formed 
the world, after the formation of the world came among men; that He has chosen souls worthy of Himself 
according to His own holy will, sanctified by celestial command, imbued with the faith and reason of 
celestial things; that under His leadership those souls will return hence again to the kingdom of God 
according to the holy promise of Him who said: “I am the way, the truth, and the door;” and “No one can 
come unto the Father, except through me.” These things we believe because otherwise, that is, through 
another mediator, souls cannot return to the kingdom of God, unless they find Him as the way, the truth, 
and the door. For Himself said: “He that hath seen me, hath seen my Father also;” and “whosoever shall 
have believed on me shall not taste death forever, but has passed from death unto life, and shall not come 
into judgment.” These things we believe and this is the reason of our faith, and according to the strength 
of our mind we endeavor to act according to His commandments, following after the one faith of this 
Trinity, Father and Son and Holy Spirit. 


4. Augustin said: What was the cause of those souls being precipitated into death, whom you confess 
come through Christ from death to life? 


Fortunatus said: Hence now deign to go on and to contradict, if there is nothing besides God. 


5. Augustin said: Nay, do you deign to answer the question put to you: What cause has given these souls to 
death? 


Fortunatus said: Nay but do you deign to say whether there is anything besides God, or all things are in 
God. 


6. Augustin said: This I can reply, that the Lord wished me to know that God cannot suffer any necessity, 
nor be violated or corrupted in any part. Which, since you also acknowledge, I ask by what necessity He 
sent hither souls that you say return through Christ? 


Fortunatus said: What you have said: that thus far God has revealed to you, that He is incorruptible, as He 
has also revealed to me; the reason must be sought, how and wherefore souls have come into this world, 
so that now of right God should liberate them from this world through his Son only begotten and like 
Himself, if besides Himself there is nothing? 


7. Augustin said: We ought not to disappoint those present, being men of note, and from the question 
proposed for discussion go to another. So we both confess, so we concede to ourselves, that God is 
incorruptible and inviolable, and could have in no way suffered. From which it follows, that your heresy is 
false, which says that God, when He saw desolation and ruin threaten His kingdom, sent forth a power 
that should do battle with the race of darkness, and that out of this commingling our souls are laboring. 
My argument is brief, and as I suppose, perfectly clear to any one. If God could have suffered nothing 
from the race of darkness because He is inviolable, without cause He sent us hither that we might here 
suffer distress. But if anything can suffer, it is not inviolable, and you deceive those to whom you say that 
God is inviolable. For this your heresy denies when you expound the rest of it. 


Fortunatussaid: We are of that mind in which the Apostle Paul instructs us, who says: “Let this mind be in 
you that was also in Christ Jesus, who when He had been constituted in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God; but emptied Himself receiving the form of a servant, having been made in 
the likeness of men, and having been found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, and was made 
obedient even unto death.” We have this mind therefore about ourselves, which we have also about Christ, 
who when He was constituted in the form of God, was made obedient even unto death that He might show 
the similitude of our souls. And like as He showed in Himself the similitude of death, and having been 
raised from the midst of the dead showed that He was from the Father, in the same manner we think it 
will be with our souls, because through Him we shall have been able to be freed from this death, which is 
either alien from God, or if it belongs to God, His mercy ceases, and the name of liberator, and the works 
of Him who liberates. 


8. Augustin said: I ask how we came into death, and you tell how we may be liberated from death. 


Fortunatus said: So the apostle said that we ought to have that mind concerning ourselves which Christ 
has shown us. If Christ was in suffering and death, so also are we. 


9. Augustin said: It is known to all that the Catholic faith is to the effect that our Lord, that is the Power 
and Wisdom of God, and the Word through whom all things have been made and without whom was not 
anything made, took upon Himself man to liberate us. In the man whom He took upon Himself, He 
demonstrated those things that you spoke of. But we now ask concerning the substance of God Himself 
and of Unspeakable Majesty, whether anything can injure it or not. For if anything can injure it, He is not 
inviolable. If nothing can injure the substance of God, what was the race of darkness about to do to it, 
against which you say war was waged by God before the foundation of the world; in which war you assert 
that we, that is souls that are now manifestly in need of a liberator, have been commingled with every evil 
and implicated in death. For I return to that very brief statement: If He could be injured, He is not 


inviolable; if He could not, He acted cruelly in sending us hither to suffer these things. 
Fortunatus said: Does the soul belong to God, or not? 


10. Augustin said: If it is just that you should fail to respond to my questions, and that I should be 
questioned, I will reply. 


Fortunatus said: Does the soul act independently? This I ask of you. 


11. Augustin said: I indeed will tell what you have asked; only remember this, that while you have refused 
to respond to my questions, I have responded to yours. If you ask whether the soul descended from God, it 
is indeed a great question; but whether it descends from God or not, I make this reply concerning the 
soul, that it is not God; that God is one thing, the soul another. That God is inviolable, incorruptible, and 
impenetrable, and incontaminable, who also could be corrupted in no part and to whom no injury can be 
done in any part. But we see also that the soul is sinful, and is conversant with misery, and seeks the 
truth, and is in want of a liberator. This changing condition of the soul shows me that the soul is not God. 
For if the soul is the substance of God, the substance of God errs, the substance of God is corrupted, the 
substance of God is violated, the substance of God is deceived; which it is impious to say. 


Fortunatus said: Therefore you have denied that the soul is of God, so long as it serves sins, and vices, and 
earthly things, and is led by error, because it cannot happen that either God or His substance should 
suffer this thing. For God is incorruptible and His substance immaculate and holy. But here it is inquired 
of you whether the soul is of God, or not? Which we confess, and show from the advent of the Saviour, 
from His holy preaching, from His election; while He pitied souls, and the soul is said to have come 
according to His will, that He might free it from death and might bring it to eternal glory, and restore it to 
the Father. But what do you say and hope concerning the soul; is it from God or not? Can the substance of 
God, from which you deny that the soul has its being, be subject to no passions? 


12. Augustin said: I have denied that the soul is the substance of God in the sense of its being God; but yet 
I hold that it is from God as its author, because it was made by God. The Maker is one thing, the thing 
made is another. He who made cannot be corruptible at all, but what He made cannot be at all equal to 
Him who made it. 


Fortunatus said: Nor have I said that the soul is like God. But because you have said that the soul is an 
artificial thing, and that there is nothing besides God, I ask whence then God invented the substance of 
the soul? 


13. Augustin said: Only bear in mind that I reply to your interrogations, but that you do not reply to mine. 
I say that the soul was made by God as all other things that were made by God; and that among the things 
that God Almighty made the principal place was given to the soul. But if you ask whence God made the 
soul, remember that you and I agree in confessing that God is almighty. But he is not almighty who seeks 
the assistance of any material whence he may make what he will. From which it follows, that according to 
our faith, all things that God made through His Word and Wisdom, He made out of nothing. For so we 
read: “He ordered and they were made; He commanded and they were created.” 


Fortunatus said: Do all things have their existence from God’s command? 
14. Augustin said: So I believe, but all things which were made. 


Fortunatus said: As things made they agree, but because they are unsuitable to themselves, therefore on 
this account it follows, that there is not one substance, although from the same order of the One they 
came to the composition and fashioning of this world. But it is plain in the things themselves that there is 
no similarity between darkness and light, truth and falsehood, death and life, soul and body, and other 
similar things which differ from each other both in names and appearances. And for good reason did our 
Lord say: “The tree which my heavenly Father has not planted shall be rooted up and cast into the fire, 
because it brings not forth good fruit:” ~ and that the tree has been rooted up. Hence truly it follows from 
the reason of things that there are two substances in this world which agree in forms and in names, of 
which one belongs to corporeal natures, but the other is the eternal substance of the omnipotent Father, 
which we believe to be God’s substance. 


15. Augustin said: Those contrary things that move you so that we think adversely, have happened on 
account of our sin, that is, on account of the sin of man. For God made all things good, and ordered them 
well; but He did not make sin, and our voluntary sin is the only thing that is called evil. There is another 
kind of evil, which is the penalty of sin. Since therefore there are two kinds of evil, sin and the penalty of 
sin, sin does not pertain to God; the penalty of sin pertains to the avenger. For as God is good who 
constituted all things, so He is just in taking vengeance on sin. Since therefore all things are ordered in 
the best possible way, which seem to us now to be adverse, it has deservedly happened to fallen man who 
was unwilling to keep the law of God. For God gave free will to the rational soul which is in man. For thus 
it would have been possible to have merit, if we should be good voluntarily and not of necessity. Since 
therefore it behooves us to be good not of necessity but voluntarily, it behooved God to give to the soul 


free will. But to this soul obeying His laws, He subjected all things without adversity, so that the rest of 
the things that God made should serve it, if also the soul itself had willed to serve God. But if it should 
refuse to serve God, those things that served it should be converted into its punishment. Wherefore if all 
things are rightly ordered by God, and are good, neither does God suffer evil. 


Fortunatus said: He does not suffer, but prevents evil. 
16. Augustin said: From whom then was He about to suffer it? 


Fortunatus said: This is my point, that He wished to prevent it, not rashly, but by power and prescience. 
But deny evil to be apart from God, when other precepts can be shown which are done apart from His 
will. A precept is not introduced, unless where there is contrariety. The free faculty of living is not given 
except where there is a fall according to the argument of the apostle who says: “And you did he quicken, 
when ye were dead in your trespasses and sins, wherein aforetime ye walked according to the rulership of 
this world, according to the prince of the power of the air, of the spirit that now worketh in the souls of 
disobedience; among whom we also all once lived in the lusts of our flesh, doing the desires of the 
counsels of the flesh, and were by nature children of wrath, even as the rest: but God, who is rich in all 
mercy, had mercy on us. And when we were dead by sins, quickened us together in Christ, by whose grace 
ye have been saved; and at the same time also raised us up, and made us to sit with Him in the heavenly 
places with Christ Jesus, that in the ages to come He might show the exceeding riches of his grace in 
kindness toward us in Christ Jesus. For by grace have ye been saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves, for it is a gift of God; not of works, lest any one should glory. For we are his workmanship 
created in Christ Jesus in good works, which God prepared that we should walk in them. Wherefore 
remember, that aforetime ye were Gentiles in the flesh, who are called uncircumcision, by that which is 
called circumcision in flesh made by hands, because ye were at that time without Christ, alienated from 
the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers of the covenant, having no hope of the promise, and without 
God in this world. But now in Christ Jesus, ye that once were far off are made nigh in the blood of Christ. 
For He is our peace, who made both one, and breaking down the middle wall of partition, the enmities in 
His flesh, making void by His decrees the law of commandments, that in Himself He might unite the two 
into one new man, making peace, that He might reconcile them both in one body unto God through the 
cross, slaying the enmities in Himself. And He came and preached peace unto you that were far off, and 
peace to them that were nigh. For through Him we both have our access in one Spirit unto the Father.” 


17. Augustin said: This passage from the apostle, which you have thought fit to recite, if I mistake not, 
makes very strongly for my faith and against yours. In the first place, because free will itself, on which I 
have said that the possibility of the soul’s sinning depends, is here sufficiently expressed, when sins are 
mentioned, and it is said that our reconciliation with God takes place through Jesus Christ. For by sinning 
we were brought into opposition to God; but by holding to the precepts of Christ we are reconciled to 
God; so that we who were dead in sins may be made alive by keeping His precepts, and may have peace 
with Him in one Spirit, from whom we were alienated, by failure to keep His precepts; as is set forth in 
our faith concerning the man who was first created. I ask of you, therefore, according to that passage 
which has been read, how can we have sins if contrary nature compels us to do what we do? For he who is 
compelled by nature to do anything, does not sin. But he who sins, sins by free will. Wherefore would 
repentance be enjoined upon us, if we have done nothing evil, but only the race of darkness? Likewise, I 
ask, to whom is forgiveness of sins granted, to us or to the race of darkness? If to the race of darkness, 
their race will also reign with Him, receiving the forgiveness of sin; but if to us it is manifest that we have 
sinned voluntarily. For it is the height of folly for him to be pardoned who has done no evil. But he has 
done no evil, who has done nothing of his own will. Therefore the soul that today promises itself 
forgiveness of sins and reconciliation to God, if it should cease to sin, and repent of past sins: if it should 
answer according to your faith and should say: In what have I sinned? In what am I guilty? Why hast Thou 
expelled me from Thy domains, that I might do battle with some sort of race? I have been trodden under 
foot, I have been mixed up, I have been corrupted, I am worn out, my free will has not been preserved. 
Thou knowest the necessity by which I am preserved: Why dost Thou impute to me the wounds that I have 
received? Wherefore dost Thou compel me to repentance when Thou art the cause of my wounds; when 
Thou knowest what I have suffered, what the race of darkness has done against me, Thou being the 
author who couldst suffer no harm and yet wishing to save the domains which nothing could injure, Thou 
didst thrust me down into these miseries. If indeed I am a part of Thee, who have proceeded from Thy 
bowels, if 1am from Thy kingdom and Thy mouth, I ought not to suffer anything in this race of darkness, 
so that I being uncorrupted that race should be subjected, if I was a part of the Lord. But now since it 
cannot be controlled except by my corruption, how can I either be said to be a part of Thee, or Thou 
remain inviolable, or not be cruel in wishing me to suffer for those domains, that could in no way be 
injured by that race of darkness? Respond to this if you please, and deign also to explain to me how it was 
said by the apostle, “We were by nature children of wrath,” who, he says, have been reconciled to God. If 
therefore they were by nature children of wrath, how do you say that the soul is by nature a daughter and 
portion of God? 


Fortunatussaid: If with regard to the soul the apostle had said that we are by nature children of wrath, the 
soul would have been alienated by the mouth of the apostle from God. From this argument you only show 
that the soul does not belong to God, because, the apostle says, “We are by nature children of wrath.” But 


if it is said in view of the fact that the apostle was held by the law, descending as he himself testifies, from 
the seed of Abraham, it follows that he has said corporeally, that we [i.e., Jews] were children of wrath 
even as the rest of mankind. But he shows that the substance of the soul is of God, and that the soul 
cannot otherwise be reconciled to God than through the Master, who is Christ Jesus. For the enmity 
having been slain, the soul seemed to God unworthy to have existed. But that it was sent, this we confess, 
by God yet omnipotent, both deriving its origin from Him and sent for the sealing of His will. In the same 
way we believe also that Christ the Saviour came from heaven to fulfill the will of the Father. Which will of 
the Father was this, to free our souls from the same enmity, this enmity having been slain, which if it had 
not been opposed to God could neither be called enmity where there was unity, nor could slaying be 
spoken of or take place where there was life. 


18. Augustin said: Remember that the apostle said that we are alienated from God by our manner of life. 


Fortunatus said: I submit, that there were two substances. In the substance of light, as we have above 
said, God is to be held incorruptible; but that there was a contrary nature of darkness, that which I also 
today confess is vanquished by the power of God, and that Christ has been sent forth as a Saviour for my 
restoration, as previously the same apostle says. 


19. Augustin said: That we should discuss on rational grounds the belief in two natures, has been made 
obligatory by those who are hearing us. But inasmuch as you have again betaken yourself to the 
Scriptures, I descend to them, and demand that nothing be passed by, lest using certain statements we 
should bring confusion into the minds of those to whom the Scriptures are not well known. Let us 
therefore consider a statement that the apostle has in his epistle to the Romans. For on the first page is 
what is strongly against you. For he says: “Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, 
separated unto the gospel of God, which He promised aforetime by His prophets in the Holy Scriptures, 
concerning his Son, who was made unto Him of the seed of David according to the flesh, who was 
predestinated to be the Son of God with power, according to the spirit of holiness from the resurrection 
from the dead of our Lord Jesus Christ.” We see that the apostle teaches us concerning our Lord Jesus 
Christ that before the flesh he was predestinated by the power of God, and according to the flesh was 
made unto Him of the seed of David. Since you have always denied and always will deny this, how do you 
so earnestly demand the Scriptures that we should discuss rather according to them. 


Fortunatussaid: You assert that according to the flesh Christ was of the seed of David, when it should be 
asserted that he was born of a virgin, and should be magnified as Son of God. For this cannot be, unless as 
what is from spirit may be held to be spirit, so also what is from flesh may be known to be flesh. Against 
which is the authority of the Gospel in which it is said, that “flesh and blood shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God, neither shall corruption inherit incorruption.” 


Here a clamor was made by the audience who wished the argument to be conducted on rational grounds, 
because they saw that Fortunatus was not willing to receive all things that are written in the Codex of the 
apostle. Then little discussions began to be held here and there by all, until Fortunatus said that the Word 
of God has been fettered in the race of darkness. At which, when those present had expressed their 
horror, the meeting was closed. 


DISPUTATION OF THE SECOND DAY 


The next day, a notary having again been summoned, the discussion was conducted as follows: 


Fortunatus said: I say that God Almighty brings forth from Himself nothing evil, and that the things that 
are His remain incorrupt, having sprung and being born from an inviolable source; but other contrary 
things which have their being in this world, do not flow from God nor have appeared in this world with 
God as their author; that is to say, they do not derive their origin from God. These things therefore we 
have received in the belief that evil things are foreign to God. 


20. Augustin said: And our faith is this, that God is not the progenitor of evil things, neither has He made 
any evil nature. But since both of us agree that God is incorruptible and incontaminable, it is the part of 
the prudent and faithful to consider, which faith is purer and worthier of the majesty of God; that in which 
it is asserted that either the power of God, or some part of God, or the Word of God, can be changed, 
violated, corrupted, fettered; or that in which it is said that Almighty God and His entire nature and 
substance can never be corrupted in any part, but that evils have their being by the voluntary sin of the 
soul, to which God gave free will. Which free will if God had not given, there could be no just penal 
judgment, nor merit of righteous conduct, nor divine instruction to repent of sins, nor the forgiveness of 
sins itself which God has bestowed upon us through our Lord Jesus Christ. Because he who sins not 
voluntarily, sins not at all. This I suppose to be open and perspicuous to all. Wherefore it ought not to 
trouble us if according to our deserts we suffer some inconveniences in the things God has made. For as 
He is good, that He should constitute all things; so He is just, that He may not spare sins, which sins, as I 
have said, unless free will were in us, would not be sins. For if any one, so to speak, should be bound by 
some one in his other members, and with his hand something false should be written without his own will, 
I ask whether if this were laid open before a judge, he could condemn this one for the crime of falsehood. 


Wherefore, if it is manifest that there is no sin where there is not free exercise of will, I wish to hear what 
evil the soul which you call either part, or power, or word, or something else, of God, has done, that it 
should be punished by God, or repent of sin, or merit forgiveness, since it has in no way sinned? 


Fortunatus said: I proposed concerning substances, that God is to be regarded as creator only of good 
things, but as the avenger of evil things, for the reason that evil things are not of Him. Therefore for good 
reason I think this, and that God avenges evil things because they are not of Himself. But if they were 
from Him, either He would give them license to sin, as you say that God has given free will, He would be 
already found a participator in my fault, because He would be the author of my fault; or ignorant what I 
should be, he left me whom he did not constitute worthy of Himself. This therefore is proposed by me, and 
what I ask now is, whether God instituted evil or not? and whether He Himself instituted the end of evils. 
For it appears from these things, and the evangelical faith teaches, that the things which we have said 
were made by God Himself as God the Creator, as having been created and begotten by Him, are to be 
esteemed incorruptible. These things I also proposed which belong to our belief, and which can be 
confirmed by you in that profession of ours, without prejudice to the authority of the Christian faith. And 
because I can in no way show that I rightly believe, unless I should confirm that belief by the authority of 
the Scriptures, this is therefore what I have insinuated, what I have said. Either if evil things have 
appeared in the world with God as their author, deign to say so yourself; or if it is right to believe that evil 
things are not of God, this also the contemplation of those present ought to honor and receive. I have 
spoken about substances, not about sin that dwells in us. For if what we think to make faults had no 
origin, we should not be compelled to come to sin or to fault. For because we sinned unwillingly, and are 
compelled by a substance contrary and hostile to ourselves, therefore we follow the knowledge of things. 
By which knowledge the soul admonished and restored to pristine memory, recognizes the source from 
which it derives its existence, in what evil it dwells, by what good works emending again that in which 
unwillingly it sinned, it may be able through the emendation of its faults, for the sake of good works, to 
secure for itself the merit of reconciliation with God, our Saviour being the author of it, who teaches us 
also to practice good things and to flee from evil. For you ask us to believe that not by some contrary 
nature, but by his own choice, man either serves righteousness or becomes involved in sins; since, no 
contrary race existing, if the soul, to which as you say God has given free will, having been constituted in 
the body, dwells alone, it would be without sin, nor would it become involved in sins. 


21. Augustin said: I say it is not sin, if it be not committed by one’s own will; hence also there is reward, 
because of our own will we do right. Or if he who sins unwillingly deserves punishment, he who 
unwillingly does well ought to deserve reward. But who doubts that reward is only bestowed upon him 
who does something of good will? From which we know that punishment also is inflicted upon him who 
does something of ill will. But since you recall me to primordial natures and substances, my faith is that 
God Almighty—which must especially be attended to and fixed in the mind—that God Almighty has made 
good things. But the things made by Him cannot be such as is He who made them. For it is unjust and 
foolish to believe that works are equal to the workman, things made to the maker. Wherefore if it is 
reverential to believe that God made all good things, than which nevertheless He is by far more excellent 
and by far more pre-eminent; the origin and head of evil is sin, as the apostle said: “Covetousness is the 
root of all evils; which some following after have made shipwreck of the faith, and have pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows.” For if you seek the root of all evils, you have the apostle saying 
that covetousness is the root of all evils. But the root of a root I cannot seek. Or if there is another evil, 
whose root covetousness is not, covetousness will not be the root of all evils. But if it is true that 
covetousness is the root of all evils, in vain do we seek some other kind of evil. But as regards that 
contrary nature of yours which you introduce, since I have responded to your objections, I ask that you 
deign to tell me whether it is wholly evil, whether there can be no sin apart from it, whether by this alone 
punishment is deserved, not by the soul by which no sin has been committed. But if you say that this 
contrary nature alone deserves punishment, and not the soul, I ask to which is repentance, which is 
commanded, vouchsafed. If the soul is commanded to repent, sin is from the soul, and the soul has sinned 
voluntarily. For if the soul is compelled to do evil, that which it does is not evil. Is it not foolish and most 
absurd to say that the race of darkness has sinned and that I repent of the sins. Is it not most absurd to 
say that the race of darkness has sinned and that forgiveness of sins is vouchsafed to me, who according 
to your faith may well say: What have I done? What have I committed? I was with Thee, I was in a state of 
integrity, I was contaminated with no pollution. Thou didst send me hither, Thou didst suffer necessity, 
Thou didst protect Thy domains when great pollution and desolation threatened them. Since therefore 
Thou knowest the necessity by which I have been here oppressed, by reason of which I could not breathe, 
which I could not resist; why dost Thou accuse me as if sinning? or why dost Thou promise forgiveness of 
sins? Reply to this without evasion, if you please, as I have replied to you. 


Fortunatussaid: We say this, that the soul is compelled by contrary nature to transgress, for which 
transgression you maintain there is no root save the evil that dwells in us; for it is certain that apart from 
our bodies evil things dwell in the whole world. For not those things alone that we have in our bodies, 
dwell in the whole world, and are known by their names as good; an evil root also inheres. For your 
dignity said that this covetousness that dwells in our bodies is the root of evils; since therefore there is no 
desire of evil out of our bodies, from that source contrary nature dwells in the whole world. For the 
apostle designated that, namely covetousness, as the root of evils, not one evil which you have called the 
root of all evils. But not in one manner is covetousness, which you have said is the root of all evils, 


understood, as if of that which dwells in our bodies alone; for it is certain that this evil which dwells in us 
descends from an evil author and that this root as you call it is a small portion of evil, so that it is not the 
root itself, but is a small portion of evil, of that evil which dwells everywhere. Which root and tree our 
Lord called evil, as never bearing good fruit, which his Father did not plant, and which is deservedly 
rooted up and cast into the fire. For as you say, that sin ought to be imputed to the contrary nature, that 
nature belongs to evil; and that this is sin of the soul, if after the warning of our Saviour and his 
wholesome instruction, the soul shall have segregated itself from its contrary and hostile race, adorning 
itself also with purer things; that otherwise it cannot be restored to its own substance. For it is said: “If I 
had not come and spoken unto them, they had not had sin. But now that I have come and spoken, and they 
have refused to believe me, they shall have no excuse for their sin.” Whence it is perfectly plain, that 
repentance has been given after the Saviour’s advent, and after this knowledge of things, by which the 
soul can, as if washed in a divine fountain from the filth and vices as well of the whole world as of the 
bodies in which the same soul dwells, be restored to the kingdom of God whence it has gone forth. For it 
is said by the apostle, that “the mind of the flesh is hostile to God; is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be.” Therefore it is evident from these things that the good soul seems to sin not voluntarily, 
but by the doing of that which is not subject to the law of God. For it likewise follows that “the flesh 
lusteth against the spirit and the spirit against the flesh; so that ye may not do the things that ye will.” 
Again: “I see another law in my members, warring against the law of my mind and leading me captive in 
the law of sin and of death. Therefore I am a miserable man; who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death, unless it be the grace of God through our Lord Jesus Christ,” “through whom the world has been 
crucified to me and I to the world?” 


22. Augustin said: I recognize and embrace the testimonies of the divine Scriptures, and I will show in a 
few words, as God may deign to grant, how they are consistent with my faith. I say that there was free 
exercise of will in that man who was first formed. He was so made that absolutely nothing could resist his 
will, if he had willed to keep the precepts of God. But after he voluntarily sinned, we who have descended 
from his stock were plunged into necessity. But each one of us can by a little consideration find that what I 
say is true. For today in our actions before we are implicated by any habit, we have free choice of doing 
anything or not doing it. But when by that liberty we have done something and the pernicious sweetness 
and pleasure of that deed has taken hold upon the mind, by its own habit the mind is so implicated that 
afterwards it cannot conquer what by sinning it has fashioned for itself. We see many who do not wish to 
swear, but because the tongue has already become habituated, they are not able to prevent those things 
from going forth from the mouth which we cannot but ascribe to the root of evil. For that I may discuss 
with you those words, which as they do not withdraw from your mouth so may they be understood by your 
heart: you swear by the Paraclete. If therefore you wish to find out experimentally whether what I say is 
true, determine not to swear. You will see, that that habit is borne along as it has become accustomed to 
be. And this is what wars against the soul, habit formed in the flesh. This is indeed the mind of the flesh, 
which, as long as it cannot thus be subject to the law of God, so long is it the mind of the flesh; but when 
the soul has been illuminated it ceases to be the mind of the flesh. For thus it is said the mind of the flesh 
cannot be subject to the law of God, just as if it were said, that snow cannot be warm. For so long as it is 
snow, it can in no way be warm. But as the snow is melted by heat, so that it may become warm, so the 
mind of the flesh, that is, habit formed with the flesh, when our mind has become illuminated, that is, 
when God has subjected for Himself the whole man to the choice of the divine law, instead of the evil habit 
of the soul, makes a good habit. Accordingly it is most truly said by the Lord of the two trees, the one 
good and the other evil, which you have called to mind, that they have their own fruits; that is, neither can 
the good tree yield evil fruit, nor the evil tree good fruit, but so long as it is evil. Let us take two men, a 
good and a bad. As long as he is good he cannot yield evil fruit; as long as he is bad he cannot yield good 
fruit. But that you may know that those two trees are so placed by the Lord, that free choice may be there 
signified, that these two trees are not natures but our wills, He Himself says in the gospel: “Either make 
the tree good, or make the tree evil.” Who is it that can make nature? If therefore we are commanded to 
make a tree either good or evil, it is ours to choose what we will. Therefore concerning that sin of man 
and concerning that habit of soul formed with the flesh the apostle says: “Let no one seduce you;” “Every 
creature that has been made by God is good.” The same apostle whom you also have cited says: “As 
through the disobedience of the one the many were constituted sinners; so also through the obedience of 
the one the many are constituted righteous.” “Since through man is death, through man also is 
resurrection of the dead.” As long therefore as we bear the image of the earthly man, that is, as long as 
we live according to the flesh, which is also called the old man, we have the necessity of our habit, so that 
we may not do what we will. But when the grace of God has breathed the divine love into us and has made 
us subject to His will, to us it is said: “Ye are called for freedom,” and “the grace of God has made me free 
from the law of sin and of death.” But the law of sin is that whoever has sinned shall die. From this law we 
are freed when we have begun to be righteous. The law of death is that by which it was said to man: 
“Earth thou art and into earth thou shalt go.” For from this very fact we are all so born, because we are 
earth, and from the fact that we are all so born because we are earth, we shall all go into earth on account 
of the desert of the sins of the first man. But on account of the grace of God, which frees us from the law 
of sin and of death, having been converted to righteousness we are freed; so that afterwards this same 
flesh tortures us with its punishment so long as we remain in sins, is subjected to us in resurrection, and 
shakes us by no adversity from keeping the law of God and His precepts. Whence, since I have replied to 
your questions, deign to reply as I desire, how it can happen, that if nature is contrary to God, sin should 
be imputed to us, who were sent into that nature not voluntarily, but by God Himself, whom nothing could 


injure? 


Fortunatussaid: Just as also the Lord said to His disciples: “Behold I send you as sheep in the midst of 
wolves.” Hence it must be known that not with hostile intent did our Saviour send forth His lambs, that is 
His disciples, into the midst of wolves, unless there had been some contrariety, which He would indicate 
by the similitude of wolves, where also He had sent His disciples; that the souls which perchance might be 
deceived in the midst of wolves might be recalled to their proper substance. Hence also may appear the 
antiquity of our times to which we return, and of our years, that before the foundation of the world souls 
were sent in this way against the contrary nature, that subjecting the same by their passion, victory might 
be restored to God. For the same apostle said, that not only there should be a struggle against flesh and 
blood, but also against principalities and powers, and the spiritual things of wickedness, and the 
domination of darkness.” If therefore in both places evils dwell and are esteemed wickednesses, not only 
now is evil in our bodies, but in the whole world, where souls appear to dwell, which dwell beneath yonder 
heaven and are fettered. 


23. Augustin said: The Lord sent His lambs into the midst of wolves, that is, just men into the midst of 
sinners for the preaching of the gospel received in the time of man from the inestimable divine Wisdom, 
that He might call us from sin to righteousness. But what the apostle says, that our struggle is not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers, and the other things that have been quoted, this 
signifies that the devil and his angels, as also we, have fallen and lapsed by sin, and have secured 
possession of earthly things, that is, sinful men, who, as long as we are sinners, are under their yoke, just 
as when we shall be righteous, we shall be under the yoke of righteousness; and against them we have a 
struggle, that passing over to righteousness we may be freed from their dominion. Do you also therefore 
deign to reply to the one question that I ask: Could God suffer injury, or not? But I ask you to reply: He 
could not. 


Fortunatus said: He could not suffer injury. 
24. Augustin said: Wherefore then did He send us hither, according to your faith? 


Fortunatus said: My profession is this, that God could not be injured, and that He directed us hither. But 
since this is contrary to your view, do you tell how you account for the soul being here, which our God 
desires to liberate both by His commandments and by His own Son whom He has sent. 


25. Augustin said: Since I see that you cannot answer my inquiries, and wish to ask me something, behold 
I satisfy you, provided only that you bear in mind that you have not replied to my question. Why the soul is 
here in this world involved in miseries has been explained by me not just now, but again and again a little 
while ago. The soul sinned, and therefore is miserable. It accepted free choice, used free choice, as it 
willed; it fell, was cast out from blessedness, was implicated in miseries. As bearing upon this I recited to 
you the testimony of the apostle who says: “As through one man death, so also through one man came the 
resurrection of the dead.” What more do you ask? Hence do you reply, wherefore did He, who could not 
suffer injury, send us hither? 


Fortunatus said: The cause must be sought, why the soul came hither, or wherefore God desires hence to 
liberate the soul that lives in the midst of evils? 


26. Augustin said: This cause I ask of you, that is, if God could not suffer injury, wherefore He sent us 
hither? 


Fortunatus said: It is inquired of us, if evil cannot injure God, wherefore the soul was sent hither, or for 
what reason was it mingled with the world? Which is manifest in what the apostle says: “Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed it, why hast thou formed me thus?” If therefore this cause must be pleaded, 
He must be asked, why He sent the soul, no necessity compelling Him. But if there was necessity for 
sending the soul, of right is there also the will of liberating it. 


27. Augustin said: Then God is pressed by necessity, is He? 


Fortunatus said: Now this is it. Do not seek to bring odium upon what has been said because we do not 
make God subject to necessity, but to have voluntarily sent the soul. 


28. Augustin said: Recall what was said above. And it runs: “But if there was necessity for sending the 
soul, of right is there also the will of liberating it. Augustin said: We have heard: But if there was necessity 
for sending the soul, of right is there also the will of liberating it.” You, therefore, said that there was 
necessity for sending the soul. But if you only wish to say “a will to send,” I add this also: He who could 
suffer no injury, had the cruel will to send the soul to so great miseries. Because I speak for the sake of 
refuting this statement, I ask pardon from the mercy of that One in whom we have hope of liberation from 
all the errors of heretics. 


Fortunatus said: You asseverate that we say that God is cruel in sending the soul, but that God made man, 
breathed into him a soul which assuredly He foreknew to be involved in future misery, and not to be able 
by reason of evils to be restored to its inheritance. This belongs either to one who is ignorant, or who 


gives the soul up to these aforesaid evils. This I have cited because you said not long since, that God 
adopted the soul, not that it is from Him; for to adopt is a different matter. 


29. Augustin said: Concerning adoption I remember that I spoke some days ago according to the 
testimony of the apostle, who says that we have been called into the adoption of sons. This was not my 
reply, therefore, but the apostle’s, concerning which thing, that is, that adoption, we may inquire, if we 
please, in its own time; and concerning that I will reply without delay, when you shall have answered my 
objections. 


Fortunatus said: I say that there was a going forth of the soul against a contrary nature, which nature 
could not injure God. 


30. Augustin said: What need was there for that going forth, when God whom nothing could injure had 
nothing to protect? 


Fortunatus said: Do you conscientiously hold that Christ came from God? 
31. Augustin said: Again you are questioning me. Reply to my inquiries. 
Fortunatus said: So I have received in faith, that by the will of God He came hither. 


32. Augustin said: And I say: Why did God, omnipotent, inviolable, immutable, whom nothing could injure, 
send hither the soul, to miseries, to error, to those things that we suffer? 


Fortunatussaid: For it has been said: “I have power to lay down my soul and I have power to take it 
again.” Now He said that by the will of God the soul went forth. 


33. Augustin said: I ask for the reason why God, when He can in no way suffer injury, sent the soul hither? 


Fortunatus said: We have already said that God can in no way suffer injury, and we have said that the soul 
is in a contrary nature, therefore that it imposes a limit on the contrary nature. The restraint having been 
imposed on the contrary nature, God takes the same. For He Himself said, “I have power to lay down my 
soul and power to take it.” The Father gave to me the power of laying down my soul, and of taking it. To 
what soul, therefore, did God who spoke in the Son refer? Evidently our soul, which is held in these 
bodies, which came of His will, and of His will is again taken up. 


34. Augustin said: Why our Lord said: “I have power to lay down my soul and power to take it,” is known 
to all; because He was about to suffer and to rise again. But I ask of you again and again, If God could in 
no way suffer injury, why did he send souls hither? 


Fortunatus said: To impose a limit on contrary nature. 


35. Augustin said: And did God omnipotent, merciful and supreme, that He might impose a restraint on 
contrary nature, wish it to be limited so that He might make us unrestrained? 


Fortunatus said: But so He calls us back to Himself. 


36. Augustin said: If He recalls to Himself from an unrestrained state, if from sin, from error, from misery, 
what need was there for the soul to suffer so great evils through so long a time till the world ends? since 
God by whom you Say it was sent could in no way suffer injury. 


Fortunatus said: What then am I to say? 


37. Augustin said: I know that you have nothing to say, and that I, when I was among you, never found 
anything to say on this question, and that I was thus admonished from on high to leave that error and to 
be converted to the Catholic faith or rather to recall it, by the indulgence of Him who did not permit me to 
inhere forever in this fallacy. But if you confess that you have nothing to reply, I will expound the Catholic 
faith to all those hearing and investigating, seeing that they are believers, if they permit and wish. 


Fortunatus said: Without prejudice to my profession I might say: when I shall have reconsidered with my 
superiors the things that have been opposed by you, if they fail to respond to this question of mine, which 
is now in like manner proposed to me by you, it will be in my contemplation (since I desire my soul to be 
liberated by an assured faith) to come to the investigation of this thing that you have proposed to me and 
that you promise you will show. 


Augustin said: Thanks be to God. 


Against The Epistle Of Manichaeus, Called Fundamental 


(CONTRA EPISTOLAM MANICHAEI QUAM VOCANT FUNDAMENTI) 
A.D. 397. 
ST. AUGUSTIN 
TRANSLATED BY 
REV. RICHARD STOTHERT, M.A., BOMBAY 


CHAPTER 1 
TO HEAL HERETICS IS BETTER THAN TO DESTROY THEM 


1. My prayer to the one true, almighty God, of whom, and through whom, and in whom are all things, has 
been, and is now, that in opposing and refuting the heresy of you Manichaeans, as you may after all be 
heretics more from thoughtlessness than from malice, He would give me a mind calm and composed, and 
aiming at your recovery rather than at your discomfiture. For while the Lord, by His servants, overthrows 
the kingdoms of error, His will concerning erring men, as far as they are men, is that they should be 
amended rather than destroyed. And in every case where, previous to the final judgment, God inflicts 
punishment, whether through the wicked or the righteous, whether through the unintelligent or through 
the intelligent, whether in secret or openly, we must believe that the designed effect is the healing of men, 
and not their ruin; while there is a preparation for the final doom in the case of those who reject the 
means of recovery. Thus, as the universe contains some things which serve for bodily punishment, as fire, 
poison, disease, and the rest, and other things, in which the mind is punished, not by bodily distress, but 
by the entanglements of its own passions, such as loss, exile, bereavement, reproach, and the like; while 
other things, again, without tormenting are fitted to comfort and soothe the languishing, as, for example, 
consolations, exhortations, discussions, and such things; in all these the supreme justice of God makes use 
sometimes even of wicked men, acting in ignorance, and sometimes of good men, acting intelligently. It is 
ours, accordingly, to desire in preference the better part, that we might attain our end in your correction, 
not by contention, and strife, and persecutions, but by kindly consolation, by friendly exhortation, by quiet 
discussion; as it is written, “The servant of the Lord must not strive; but be gentle toward all men, apt to 
teach, patient; in meekness instructing those that oppose themselves.” It is ours, I say, to desire to obtain 
this part in the work; it belongs to God to give what is good to those who desire it and ask for it. 


CHAPTER 2 
WHY THE MANICHAEANS SHOULD BE MORE GENTLY DEALT WITH 


2. Let those rage against you who know not with what labor the truth is to be found and with what 
difficulty error is to be avoided. Let those rage against you who know not how rare and hard it is to 
overcome the fancies of the flesh by the serenity of a pious disposition. Let those rage against you who 
know not the difficulty of curing the eye of the inner man that he may gaze upon his Sun,—not that sun 
which you worship, and which shines with the brilliance of a heavenly body in the eyes of carnal men and 
of beasts,—but that of which it is written through the prophet, “The Sun of righteousness has arisen upon 
me;” and of which it is said in the gospel, “That was the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” Let those rage against you who know not with what sighs and groans the least particle of 
the knowledge of God is obtained. And, last of all, let those rage against you who have never been led 
astray in the same way that they see that you are. 


CHAPTER 3 
AUGUSTIN ONCE A MANICHAEAN 


3. For my part, I,—who, after much and long-continued bewilderment, attained at last, to the discovery of 
the simple truth, which is learned without being recorded in any fanciful legend; who, unhappy that I was, 
barely succeeded, by God’s help, in refuting the vain imaginations of my mind, gathered from theories and 
errors of various kinds; who so late sought the cure of my mental obscuration, in compliance with the call 
and the tender persuasion of the all-merciful Physician; who long wept that the immutable and inviolable 
Existence would vouchsafe to convince me inwardly of Himself, in harmony with the testimony of the 
sacred books; by whom, in fine, all those fictions which have such a firm hold on you, from your long 
familiarity with them, were diligently examined, and attentively heard, and too easily believed, and 


commended at every opportunity to the belief of others, and defended against opponents with 
determination and boldness,—I can on no account rage against you; for I must bear with you now as 
formerly I had to bear with myself, and I must be as patient towards you as my associates were with me, 
when I went madly and blindly astray in your beliefs. 


4. On the other hand, all must allow that you owe it to me, in return, to lay aside all arrogance on your 
part too, that so you may be the more disposed to gentleness, and may not oppose me in a hostile spirit, to 
your own hurt. Let neither of us assert that he has found truth; let us seek it as if it were unknown to us 
both. For truth can be sought with zeal and unanimity if by no rash presumption it is believed to have 
been already found and ascertained. But if I cannot induce you to grant me this, at least allow me to 
suppose myself a stranger now for the first time hearing you, for the first time examining your doctrines. I 
think my demand a just one. And it must be laid down as an understood thing that I am not to join you in 
your prayers, or in holding conventicles, or in taking the name of Manichaeus, unless you give me a clear 
explanation, without any obscurity, of all matters touching the salvation of the soul. 


CHAPTER 4 


PROOFS OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH 


5. For in the Catholic Church, not to speak of the purest wisdom, to the knowledge of which a few 
spiritual men attain in this life, so as to know it, in the scantiest measure, indeed, because they are but 
men, still without any uncertainty (since the rest of the multitude derive their entire security not from 
acuteness of intellect, but from simplicity of faith,)—not to speak of this wisdom, which you do not believe 
to be in the Catholic Church, there are many other things which most justly keep me in her bosom. The 
consent of peoples and nations keeps me in the Church; so does her authority, inaugurated by miracles, 
nourished by hope, enlarged by love, established by age. The succession of priests keeps me, beginning 
from the very seat of the Apostle Peter, to whom the Lord, after His resurrection, gave it in charge to feed 
His sheep, down to the present episcopate. And so, lastly, does the name itself of Catholic, which, not 
without reason, amid so many heresies, the Church has thus retained; so that, though all heretics wish to 
be called Catholics, yet when a stranger asks where the Catholic Church meets, no heretic will venture to 
point to his own chapel or house. Such then in number and importance are the precious ties belonging to 
the Christian name which keep a believer in the Catholic Church, as it is right they should, though from 
the slowness of our understanding, or the small attainment of our life, the truth may not yet fully disclose 
itself. But with you, where there is none of these things to attract or keep me, the promise of truth is the 
only thing that comes into play. Now if the truth is so clearly proved as to leave no possibility of doubt, it 
must be set before all the things that keep me in the Catholic Church; but if there is only a promise 
without any fulfillment, no one shall move me from the faith which binds my mind with ties so many and 
so strong to the Christian religion. 


CHAPTER 5 
AGAINST THE TITLE OF THE EPISTLE OF MANICHAEUS 


6. Let us see then what Manichaeus teaches me; and particularly let us examine that treatise which he 
calls the Fundamental Epistle, in which almost all that you believe is contained. For in that unhappy time 
when we read it we were in your opinion enlightened. The epistle begins thus:—”Manichaeus, an apostle 
of Jesus Christ, by the providence of God the Father. These are wholesome words from the perennial and 
living fountain.” Now, if you please, patiently give heed to my inquiry. I do not believe Manichaeus to be 
an apostle of Christ. Do not, I beg of you, be enraged and begin to curse. For you know that it is my rule to 
believe none of your statements without consideration. Therefore I ask, who is this Manichaeus? You will 
reply, An apostle of Christ. I do not believe it. Now you are at a loss what to say or do; for you promised to 
give knowledge of the truth, and here you are forcing me to believe what I have no knowledge of. Perhaps 
you will read the gospel to me, and will attempt to find there a testimony to Manichaeus. But should you 
meet with a person not yet believing the gospel, how would you reply to him were he to say, I do not 
believe? For my part, I should not believe the gospel except as moved by the authority of the Catholic 
Church. So when those on whose authority I have consented to believe in the gospel tell me not to believe 
in Manichaeus, how can I but consent? Take your choice. If you say, Believe the Catholics: their advice to 
me is to put no faith in you; so that, believing them, I am precluded from believing you;—If you say, Do not 
believe the Catholics: you cannot fairly use the gospel in bringing me to faith in Manichaeus; for it was at 
the command of the Catholics that I believed the gospel;—Again, if you say, You were right in believing the 
Catholics when they praised the gospel, but wrong in believing their vituperation of Manichaeus: do you 
think me such a fool as to believe or not to believe as you like or dislike, without any reason? It is 
therefore fairer and safer by far for me, having in one instance put faith in the Catholics, not to go over to 
you, till, instead of bidding me believe, you make me understand something in the clearest and most open 
manner. To convince me, then, you must put aside the gospel. If you keep to the gospel, I will keep to 
those who commanded me to believe the gospel; and, in obedience to them, I will not believe you at all. 
But if haply you should succeed in finding in the gospel an incontrovertible testimony to the apostleship of 
Manichaeus, you will weaken my regard for the authority of the Catholics who bid me not to believe you; 
and the effect of that will be, that I shall no longer be able to believe the gospel either, for it was through 


the Catholics that I got my faith in it; and so, whatever you bring from the gospel will no longer have any 
weight with me. Wherefore, if no clear proof of the apostleship of Manichaeus is found in the gospel, I will 
believe the Catholics rather than you. But if you read thence some passage clearly in favor of Manichaeus, 
I will believe neither them nor you: not them, for they lied to me about you; nor you, for you quote to me 
that Scripture which I had believed on the authority of those liars. But far be it that I should not believe 
the gospel; for believing it, I find no way of believing you too. For the names of the apostles, as there 
recorded, do not include the name of Manichaeus. And who the successor of Christ’s betrayer was we 
read in the Acts of the Apostles; which book I must needs believe if I believe the gospel, since both 
writings alike Catholic authority commends to me. The same book contains the well-known narrative of 
the calling and apostleship of Paul. Read me now, if you can, in the gospel where Manichaeus is called an 
apostle, or in any other book in which I have professed to believe. Will you read the passage where the 
Lord promised the Holy Spirit as a Paraclete, to the apostles? Concerning which passage, behold how 
many and how great are the things that restrain and deter me from believing in Manichaeus. 


CHAPTER 6 
WHY MANICHAEUS CALLED HIMSELF AN APOSTLE OF CHRIST 


7. For I am at a loss to see why this epistle begins, “Manichaeus, an apostle of Jesus Christ,” and not 
Paraclete, an apostle of Jesus Christ. Or if the Paraclete sent by Christ sent Manichaeus, why do we read, 
“Manichaeus, an apostle of Jesus Christ,” instead of Manichaeus, an apostle of the Paraclete? If you say 
that it is Christ Himself who is the Holy Spirit, you contradict the very Scripture, where the Lord says, 
“And I will send you another Paraclete.” Again, if you justify your putting of Christ’s name, not because it 
is Christ Himself who is also the Paraclete, but because they are both of the same substance,—that is, not 
because they are one person, but one existence [non quia unus est, sed quia unum sunt],—Paul too might 
have used the words, Paul, an apostle of God the Father; for the Lord said, “I and the Father are one.” 
Paul nowhere uses these words; nor does any of the apostles write himself an apostle of the Father. Why 
then this new fashion? Does it not savor of trickery of some kind or other? For if he thought it made no 
difference, why did he not for the sake of variety in some epistles call himself an apostle of Christ, and in 
others of the Paraclete? But in every one that I know of, he writes, of Christ; and not once, of the 
Paraclete. What do we suppose to be the reason of this, but that pride, the mother of all heretics, impelled 
the man to desire to seem to have been sent by the Paraclete, but to have been taken into so close a 
relation as to get the name of Paraclete himself? As the man Jesus Christ was not sent by the Son of God, 
that is, the power and wisdom of God—by which all things were made, but, according to the Catholic faith, 
was taken into such a relation as to be Himself the Son of God—that is, that in Himself the wisdom of God 
was displayed in the healing of sinners,—so Manichaeus wished it to be thought that he was so taken up 
by the Holy Spirit, whom Christ promised, that we are henceforth to understand that the names 
Manichaeus and Holy Spirit alike signify the apostle of Jesus Christ,—that is, one sent by Jesus Christ, 
who promised to send him. Singular audacity this! and unutterable sacrilege! 


CHAPTER 7 


IN WHAT SENSE THE FOLLOWERS OF MANICHAEUS BELIEVE HIM TO BE THE HOLY SPIRIT 


8. Besides, you should explain how it is that, while the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are united in equality 
of nature, as you also acknowledge, you are not ashamed to speak of Manichaeus, a man taken into union 
with the Holy Spirit, as born of ordinary generation; and yet you shrink from believing that the man taken 
into union with the only-begotten Wisdom of God was born of a Virgin. If human flesh, if generation 
[concubitus viri], if the womb of a woman could not contaminate the Holy Spirit, how could the Virgin’s 
womb contaminate the Wisdom of God? This Manichaeus, then, who boasts of a connection with the Holy 
Spirit, and of being spoken of in the gospel, must produce his claim to either of these two things,—that he 
was sent by the Spirit, or that he was taken into union with the Spirit. If he was sent, let him call himself 
the apostle of the Paraclete; if taken into union, let him allow that He whom the only-begotten Son took 
upon Himself had a human mother, since he admits a human father as well as mother in the case of one 
taken up by the Holy Spirit. Let him believe that the Word of God was not defiled by the virgin womb of 
Mary, since he exhorts us to believe that the Holy Spirit could not be defiled by the married life of his 
parents. But if you say that Manichaeus was united to the Spirit, not in the womb or before conception, 
but after his birth, still you must admit that he had a fleshly nature derived from man and woman. And 
since you are not afraid to speak of the blood and the bodily substance of Manichaeus as coming from 
ordinary generation, or of the internal impurities contained in his flesh, and hold that the Holy Spirit, who 
took on Himself, as you believe, this human being, was not contaminated by all those things, why should I 
shrink from speaking of the Virgin’s womb and body undefiled, and not rather believe that the Wisdom of 
God in union with the human being in his mother’s flesh still remained free from stain and pollution? 
Wherefore, as, whether your Manichaeus professes to be sent by or to be united with the Paraclete, 
neither statement can hold good, I am on my guard, and refuse to believe either in his mission or in his 
susception. 


CHAPTER 8 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE BIRTH-DAY OF MANICHAEUS 


9. In adding the words, “by the providence of God the Father,” what else did Manichaeus design but that, 
having got the name of Jesus Christ, whose apostle he calls himself, and of God the Father, by whose 
providence he says he was sent by the Son, we should believe himself, as the Holy Spirit, to be the third 
person? His words are: “Manichaeus, an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the providence of God the Father.” The 
Holy Spirit is not named, though He ought specially to have been named by one who quotes to us in favor 
of his apostleship the promise of the Paraclete, that he may prevail upon ignorant people by the authority 
of the gospel. In reply to this, you of course say that in the name of the Apostle Manichaeus we have the 
name of the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, because He condescended to come into Manichaeus. Why then, I 
ask again, should you cry out against the doctrine of the Catholic Church, that He in whom divine Wisdom 
came was born of a virgin, when you do not scruple to affirm the birth by ordinary generation of him in 
whom you say the Holy Spirit came? I cannot but suspect that this Manichaeus, who uses the name of 
Christ to gain access to the minds of the ignorant, wished to be worshipped instead of Christ Himself. I 
will state briefly the reason of this conjecture. At the time when I was a student of your doctrines, to my 
frequent inquiries why it was that the Paschal feast of the Lord was celebrated generally with no interest, 
though sometimes there were a few languid worshippers, but no watchings, no prescription of any 
unusual fast,—in a word, no special ceremony,—while great honor is paid to your Bema, that is, the day on 
which Manichaeus was killed, when you have a platform with fine steps, covered with precious cloth, 
placed conspicuously so as to face the votaries,—the reply was, that the day to observe was the day of the 
passion of him who really suffered, and that Christ, who was not born, but appeared to human eyes in an 
unreal semblance of flesh, only feigned suffering, without really bearing it. Is it not deplorable, that men 
who wish to be called Christians are afraid of a virgin’s womb as likely to defile the truth, and yet are not 
afraid of falsehood? But to go back to the point, who that pays attention can help suspecting that the 
intention of Manichaeus in denying Christ’s being born of a woman, and having a human body, was that 
His passion, the time of which is now a great festival all over the world, might not be observed by the 
believers in himself, so as to lessen the devotion of the solemn commemoration which he wished in honor 
of the day of his own death? For to us it was a great attraction in the feast of the Bema that it was held 
during Pascha, since we used all the more earnestly to desire that festal day [the Bema], that the other 
which was formerly most sweet had been withdrawn. 


CHAPTER 9 
WHEN THE HOLY SPIRIT WAS SENT 


10. Perhaps you will say to me, When, then, did the Paraclete promised by the Lord come? As regards this, 
had I nothing else to believe on the subject, I should rather look for the Paraclete as still to come, than 
allow that He came in Manichaeus. But seeing that the advent of the Holy Spirit is narrated with perfect 
clearness in the Acts of the Apostles, where is the necessity of my so gratuitously running the risk of 
believing heretics? For in the Acts it is written as follows: “The former treatise have we made, O 
Theophilus, of all that Jesus began both to do and teach, in the day in which He chose the apostles by the 
Holy Spirit, and commanded them to preach the gospel. By those to whom He showed Himself alive after 
His passion by many proofs in the daytime, He was seen forty days, teaching concerning the kingdom of 
God. And how He conversed with them, and commanded them that they should not depart from 
Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Father, which, saith He, ye have heard of me. For John indeed 
baptized with water, but ye shall begin to be baptized with the Holy Spirit, whom also ye shall receive 
after not many days, that is, at Pentecost. When they had come, they asked him, saying, Lord, wilt Thou at 
this time manifest Thyself? And when will be the kingdom of Israel? And He said unto them, No one can 
know the time which the Father hath put in His own power. But ye shall receive the power of the Holy 
Ghost coming upon you, and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” Behold you have here the Lord reminding His 
disciples of the promise of the Father, which they had heard from His mouth, of the coming of the Holy 
Spirit. Let us now see when He was sent; for shortly after we read as follows: “And when the day of 
Pentecost was fully come, they were all with one accord in one place. And suddenly there came a sound 
from heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they were sitting. And there 
appeared unto them cloven tongues, like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them. And they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance. And there 
were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, out of every nation under heaven. And when the sound was 
heard, the multitude came together, and were confounded, because every man heard them speak in his 
own language. And they were all amazed, and marvelled, saying one to another, Are not all these which 
speak Galilaeans? and how heard we every man in our own tongue, wherein we were born? Parthians, and 
Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Armenia, and in Cappadocia, in Pontus, Asia, 
Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the regions of Africa about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews, 
natives, Cretes, and Arabians, they heard them speak in their own tongues the wonderful works of God. 
And they were all amazed, and were in doubt on account of what had happened, saying, What meaneth 
this? But others, mocking, said, These men are full of new wine.” You see when the Holy Spirit came. 
What more do you wish? If the Scriptures are credible, should not I believe most readily in these Acts, 


which have the strongest testimony in their support, and which have had the advantage of becoming 
generally known, and of being handed down and of being publicly taught along with the gospel itself, 
which contains the promise of the Holy Spirit, which also we believe? On reading, then, these Acts of the 
Apostles, which stand, as regards authority, on a level with the gospel, I find that not only was the Holy 
Spirit promised to these true apostles, but that He was also sent so manifestly, that no room was left for 
errors on this subject. 


CHAPTER 10 
THE HOLY SPIRIT TWICE GIVEN 


11. For the glorification of our Lord among men is His resurrection from the dead and His ascension to 
heaven. For it is written in the Gospel according to John: “The Holy Ghost was not yet given, because that 
Jesus was not yet glorified.” Now if the reason why He was not given was that Jesus was not yet glorified, 
He was given immediately on the glorification of Jesus. And since that glorification was twofold, as 
regards man and as regards God, twice also was the Holy Spirit given: once, when, after His resurrection 
from the dead, He breathed on the face of His disciples, saying, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost;” and again, 
ten days after His ascension to heaven. This number ten signifies perfection; for to the number seven 
which embraces all created things, is added the trinity of the Creator. On these things there is much pious 
and sober discourse among spiritual men. But I must keep to my point; for my business at present is not 
to teach you, which you might think presumptuous, but to take the part of an inquirer, and learn from you, 
as I tried to do for nine years without success. Now, therefore, I have a document to believe on the subject 
of the Holy Spirit’s advent; and if you bid me not to believe this document, as your usual advice is not to 
believe ignorantly, without consideration, much less will I believe your documents. Away, then, with all 
books, and disclose the truth with logical clearness, so as to leave no doubt in my mind; or bring forward 
books where I shall find not an imperious demand for my belief, but a trustworthy statement of what I 
may learn. Perhaps you say this epistle is also of this character. Let me, then, no longer stop at the 
threshold: let us see the contents. 


CHAPTER 11 


MANICHAEUS PROMISES TRUTH, BUT DOES NOT MAKE GOOD HIS WORD 


12. “These,” he says, “are wholesome words from the perennial and living fountain; and whoever shall 
have heard them, and shall have first believed them, and then shall have observed the truths they set 
forth, shall never suffer death, but shall enjoy eternal life in glory. For he is to be judged truly blessed who 
has been instructed in this divine knowledge, by which he is made free and shall abide in everlasting life.” 
And this, as you see, is a promise of truth, but not the bestowal of it. And you yourselves can easily see 
that any errors whatever might be dressed up in this fashion, so as under cover of a showy exterior to 
steal in unawares into the minds of the ignorant. Were he to say, These are pestiferous words from a 
poisonous fountain; and whoever shall have heard them, and shall have first believed them, and then have 
observed what they set forth, shall never be restored to life, but shall suffer a woful death as a criminal: 
for assuredly he is to be pronounced miserable who falls into this infernal error, in which he will sink so as 
to abide in everlasting torments;—were he to say this, he would say the truth; but instead of gaining any 
readers for his book, he would excite the greatest aversion in the minds of all into whose hands the book 
might come. Let us then pass on to what follows; nor let us be deceived by words which may be used alike 
by good and bad, by learned and unlearned. What, then, comes next? 


13. “May the peace,” he says, “of the invisible God, and the knowledge of the truth, be with the holy and 
beloved brethren who both believe and also yield obedience to the divine precepts.” Amen, say we. For 
the prayer is a most amiable and commendable one. Only we must bear in mind that these words might be 
used by false teachers as well as by good ones. So, if he said nothing more than this, all might safely read 
and embrace it. Nor should I disapprove of what follows: “May also the right hand of light protect you, 
and deliver you from every hostile assault, and from the snares of the world.” In fact, I have no fault to 
find with the beginning of this epistle, till we come to the main subject of it. For I wish not to spend time 
on minor points. Now, then, for this writer’s plain statement of what is to be expected from him. 


CHAPTER 12 


THE WILD FANCIES OF MANICHAEUS. THE BATTLE BEFORE THE CONSTITUTION OF THE WORLD 


14. “Of that matter,” he says, “beloved brother of Patticus, of which you told me, saying that you desired 
to know the manner of the birth of Adam and Eve, whether they were produced by a word or sprung from 
matter, I will answer you as is fit. For in various writings and narratives we find different assertions made 
and different descriptions given by many authors. Now the real truth on the subject is unknown to all 
peoples, even to those who have long and frequently treated of it. For had they arrived at a clear 
knowledge of the generation of Adam and Eve, they would not have remained liable to corruption and 
death.” Here, then, is a promise to us of clear knowledge of this matter, so that we shall not be liable to 
corruption and death. And if this does not suffice, see what follows: “Necessarily,” he says, “many things 


have to be said by way of preface, before a discovery of this mystery free from all uncertainty can be 
made.” This is precisely what I asked for, to have such evidence of the truth as to free my knowledge of it 
from all uncertainty. And even were the promise not made by this writer himself, it was proper for me to 
demand and to insist upon this, so that no opposition should make me ashamed of becoming a 
Manichaean from a Catholic Christian, in view of such a gain as that of perfectly clear and certain truth. 
Now, then, let us hear what he has to state. 


15. “Accordingly,” he says, “hear first, if you please, what happened before the constitution of the world, 
and how the battle was carried on, that you may be able to distinguish the nature of light from that of 
darkness.” Such are the utterly false and incredible statements which this writer makes. Who can believe 
that any battle was fought before the constitution of the world? And even supposing it credible, we wish 
now to get something to know, not to believe. For to say that the Persians and Scythians long ago fought 
with one another is a credible statement; but while we believe it when we read or hear it, we cannot know 
it as a fact of experience or as a truth of the understanding. So, then, as I would repudiate any such 
statement on the ground that I have been promised something, not that I must believe on authority, but 
that I shall understand without any ambiguity; still less will I receive statements which are not only 
uncertain, but incredible. But what if he have some evidence to make these things clear and intelligible? 
Let us hear, then, if we can, what follows with all possible patience and forbearance. 


CHAPTER 13 


TWO OPPOSITE SUBSTANCES. THE KINGDOM OF LIGHT. MANICHAEUS TEACHES UNCERTAINTIES INSTEAD OF 
CERTAINTIES 


16. “In the beginning, then,” he says, “these two substances were divided. The empire of light was held by 
God the Father, who is perpetual in holy origin, magnificent in virtue, true in His very nature, ever 
rejoicing in His own eternity, possessing in Himself wisdom and the vital senses, by which He also 
includes the twelve members of His light, which are the plentiful resources of his kingdom. Also in each of 
His members are stored thousands of untold and priceless treasures. But the Father Himself, chief in 
praise, incomprehensible in greatness, has united to Himself happy and glorious worlds, incalculable in 
number and duration, along with which this holy and illustrious Father and Progenitor resides, no poverty 
or infirmity being admitted in His magnificent realms. And these matchless realms are so founded on the 
region of light and bliss, that no one can ever move or disturb them.” 


17. Where is the proof of all this? And where did Manichaeus learn it? Do not frighten me with the name 
of the Paraclete. For, in the first place, I have come not to put faith in unknown things, but to get the 
knowledge of undoubted truths, according to the caution enjoined on me by yourselves. For you know how 
bitterly you taunt those who believe without consideration. And what is more, this writer, who here begins 
to tell of very doubtful things, himself promised a little before to give complete and well-grounded 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER 14 


MANICHAEUS PROMISES THE KNOWLEDGE OF UNDOUBTED THINGS, AND THEN DEMANDS PAITH IN DOUBTFUL 
THINGS 


In the next place, if faith is what is required of me, I should prefer to keep to the Scripture, which tells me 
that the Holy Spirit came and inspired the apostles, to whom the Lord had promised to send Him. You 
must therefore prove, either that what Manichaeus says is true, and so make clear to me what I am 
unable to believe; or that Manichaeus is the Holy Spirit, and so lead me to believe in what you cannot 
make clear. For I profess the Catholic faith, and by it I expect to attain certain knowledge. Since, then, you 
try to overthrow my faith, you must supply me with certain knowledge, if you can, that you may convict 
me of having adopted my present belief without consideration. You make two distinct propositions,—one 
when you say that the speaker is the Holy Spirit, and another when you say that what the speaker teaches 
is evidently true. I might fairly ask undeniable proof for both propositions. But I am not greedy and 
require to be convinced only of one. Prove this person to be the Holy Spirit, and I will believe what he says 
to be true, even without understanding it; or prove that what he says is true, and I will believe him to be 
the Holy Spirit, even without evidence. Could anything be fairer or kinder than this? But you cannot prove 
either one or other of these propositions. You can find nothing better than to praise your own faith and 
ridicule mine. So, after having in my turn praised my belief and ridiculed yours, what result do you think 
we Shall arrive at as regards our judgment and our conduct, but to part company with those who promise 
the knowledge of indubitable things, and then demand from us faith in doubtful things? while we shall 
follow those who invite us to begin with believing what we cannot yet fully perceive, that, strengthened by 
this very faith, we may come into a position to know what we believe by the inward illumination and 
confirmation of our minds, due no longer to men, but to God Himself. 


18. And as I have asked this writer to prove these things to me, I ask him now where he learned them 
himself. If he replies that they were revealed to him by the Holy Spirit, and that his mind was divinely 
enlightened that he might know them to be certain and evident, he himself points to the distinction 


between knowing and believing. The knowledge is his to whom these things are fully made known as 
proved; but in the case of those who only hear his account of these things, there is no knowledge 
imparted, but only a believing acquiescence required. Whoever thoughtlessly yields this becomes a 
Manichaean, not by knowing undoubted truth, but by believing doubtful statements. Such were we when 
in our inexperienced youth we were deceived. Instead, therefore, of promising knowledge, or clear 
evidence, or the settlement of the question free from all uncertainty, Manichaeus ought to have said that 
these things were clearly proved to him, but that those who hear his account of them must believe him 
without evidence. But were he to say this, who would not reply to him, If I must believe without knowing, 
why should I not prefer to believe those things which have a widespread notoriety from the consent of 
learned and unlearned, and which among all nations are established by the weightiest authority? From 
fear of having this said to him, Manichaeus bewilders the inexperienced by first promising the knowledge 
of certain truths, and then demanding faith in doubtful things. And then, if he is asked to make it plain 
that these things have been proved to himself, he fails again, and bids us believe this too. Who can 
tolerate such imposture and arrogance? 


CHAPTER 15 


THE DOCTRINE OF MANICHAEUS NOT ONLY UNCERTAIN, BUT FALSE. HIS ABSURD FANCY OF A LAND AND RACE 
OF DARKNESS BORDERING ON THE HOLY REGION AND THE SUBSTANCE OF GOD. THE ERROR, FIRST OF ALL, OF 
GIVING TO THE NATURE OF GOD LIMITS AND BORDERS, AS IF GOD WERE A MATERIAL SUBSTANCE, HAVING 
EXTENSION IN SPACE 


19. What if I shall have shown, with the help of God and of our Lord, that this writer’s statements are false 
as well as uncertain? What more unfortunate thing can be found than that superstition which not only fails 
to impart the knowledge and the truth which it promises, but also teaches what is directly opposed to 
knowledge and truth? This will appear more clearly from what follows: “In one direction on the border of 
this bright and holy land there was a land of darkness deep and vast in extent, where abode fiery bodies, 
destructive races. Here was boundless darkness, flowing from the same source in immeasurable 
abundance, with the productions properly belonging to it. Beyond this were muddy turbid waters with 
their inhabitants; and inside of them winds terrible and violent with their prince and their progenitors. 
Then again a fiery region of destruction, with its chiefs and peoples. And similarly inside of this a race full 
of smoke and gloom, where abode the dreadful prince and chief of all, having around him innumerable 
princes, himself the mind and source of them all. Such are the five natures of the pestiferous land.” 


20. To speak of God as an aerial or even as an ethereal body is absurd in the view of all who, with a clear 
mind, possessing some measure of discernment, can perceive the nature of wisdom and truth as not 
extended or scattered in space, but as great, and imparting greatness without material size, nor confined 
more or less in any direction, but throughout co-extensive with the Father of all, nor having one thing here 
and another there, but everywhere perfect, everywhere present. 


CHAPTER 16 


THE SOUL, THOUGH MUTABLE, HAS NO MATERIAL FORM. IT IS ALL PRESENT IN EVERY PART OF THE BODY 


But why speak of truth and wisdom which surpass all the powers of the soul, when the nature of the soul 
itself, which is known to be mutable, still has no kind of material extension in space? For whatever 
consists of any kind of gross matter must necessarily be divisible into parts, having one in one place, and 
another in another. Thus, the finger is less than the whole hand, and one finger is less than two; and there 
is one place for this finger, and another for that, and another for the rest of the hand. And this applies not 
to organized bodies only, but also to the earth, each part of which has its own place, so that one cannot be 
where the other is. So in moisture, the smaller quantity occupies a smaller space, and the larger quantity 
a larger space; and one part is at the bottom of the cup, and another part near the mouth. So in air, each 
part has its own place; and it is impossible for the air in this house to have along with itself, in the same 
house at the same moment, the air that the neighbors have. And even as regards light itself, one part 
pours through one window, and another through another; and a greater through the larger, and a smaller 
through the smaller. Nor, in fact, can there be any bodily substance, whether celestial or terrestrial, 
whether aerial or moist, which is not less in part than in whole, or which can possibly have one part in the 
place of another at the same time; but, having one thing in one place and another in another, its extension 
in space is a substance which has distinct limits and parts, or, so to speak, sections. The nature of the 
soul, on the other hand, though we leave out of account its power of perceiving truth, and consider only 
its inferior power of giving unity to the body, and of sensation in the body, does not appear to have any 
material extension in space. For it is all present in each separate part of its body when it is all present in 
any sensation. There is not a smaller part in the finger, and a larger in the arm, as the bulk of the finger is 
less than that of the arm; but the quantity everywhere is the same, for the whole is present everywhere. 
For when the finger is touched, the whole mind feels, though the sensation is not through the whole body. 
No part of the mind is unconscious of the touch, which proves the presence of the whole. And yet it is not 
so present in the finger or in the sensation as to abandon the rest of the body, or to gather itself up into 
the one place where the sensation occurs. For when it is all present in the sensation in a finger, if another 
part, say the foot, be touched, it does not fail to be all present in this sensation too: so that at the same 


moment it is all present in different places, without leaving one in order to be in the other, and without 
having one part in one, and another in the other; but by this power showing itself to be all present at the 
same moment in separate places. Since it is all present in the sensations of these places, it proves that it 
is not bound by the conditions of space. 


CHAPTER 17 
THE MEMORY CONTAINS THE IDEAS OF PLACES OF THE GREATEST SIZE 


Again, if we consider the mind’s power of remembering not the objects of the intellect, but material 
objects, such as we see brutes also remembering (for cattle find their way without mistake in familiar 
places, and animals return to their cribs, and dogs recognize the persons of their masters, and when 
asleep they often growl, or break out into a bark, which could not be unless their mind retained the 
images of things before seen or perceived by some bodily sense), who can conceive rightly where these 
images are contained, where they are kept, or where they are formed? If, indeed, these images were no 
larger than the size of our body, it might be said that the mind shapes and retains them in the bodily space 
which contains itself. But while the body occupies a small material space, the mind revolves images of 
vast extent, of heaven and earth, with no want of room, though they come and go in crowds; so that 
clearly, the mind is not diffused through space: for instead of being contained in images of the largest 
spaces, it rather contains them; not, however, in any material receptacle, but by a mysterious faculty or 
power, by which it can increase or diminish them, can contract them within narrow limits, or expand them 
indefinitely, can arrange or disarrange them at pleasure, can multiply them or reduce them to a few or to 
one. 


CHAPTER 18 


THE UNDERSTANDING JUDGES OF THE TRUTH OF THINGS, AND OF ITS OWN ACTION 


What, then, must be said of the power of perceiving truth, and of making a vigorous resistance against 
these very images which take their shape from impressions on the bodily senses, when they are opposed 
to the truth? This power discerns the difference between, to take a particular example, the true Carthage 
and its own imaginary one, which it changes as it pleases with perfect ease. It shows that the countless 
worlds of Epicurus, in which his fancy roamed without restraint, are due to the same power of 
imagination, and, not to multiply examples, that we get from the same source that land of light, with its 
boundless extent, and the five dens of the race of darkness, with their inmates, in which the fancies of 
Manichaeus have dared to usurp for themselves the name of truth. What then is this power which discerns 
these things? Clearly, whatever its extent may be, it is greater than all these things, and is conceived of 
without any such material images. Find, if you can, space for this power; give it a material extension; 
provide it with a body of huge size. Assuredly if you think well, you cannot. For of everything of this 
corporeal nature your mind forms an opinion as to its divisibility, and you make of such things one part 
greater and another less, as much as you like; while that by which you form a judgment of these things 
you perceive to be above them, not in local loftiness of place, but in dignity of power. 


CHAPTER 19 


IF THE MIND HAS NO MATERIAL EXTENSION, MUCH LESS HAS GOD 


21. So then, if the mind, so liable to change, whether from a multitude of dissimilar desires, or from 
feelings varying according to the abundance or the want of desirable things, or from these endless sports 
of the fancy, or from forgetfulness and remembrance, or from learning and ignorance; if the mind, I say, 
exposed to frequent change from these and the like causes, is perceived to be without any local or 
material extension, and to have a vigor of action which surmounts these material conditions, what must 
we think or conclude of God Himself, who remains superior to all intelligent beings in His freedom from 
perturbation and from change, giving to every one what is due? Him the mind dares to express more 
easily than to see; and the clearer the sight, the less is the power of expression. And yet this God, if, as the 
Manichaean fables are constantly asserting, He were limited in extension in one direction and unlimited 
in others, could be measured by so many subdivisions or fractions of greater or less size, as every one 
might fancy; so that, for example, a division of the extent of two feet would be less by eight parts than one 
of ten feet. For this is the property of all natures which have extension in space, and therefore cannot be 
all in one place. But even with the mind this is not the case; and this degrading and perverted idea of the 
mind is found among people who are unfit for such investigations. 


CHAPTER 20 
REFUTATION OF THE ABSURD IDEA OF TWO TERRITORIES 


22. But perhaps, instead of thus addressing carnal minds, we should rather descend to the views of those 
who either dare not or are as yet unfit to turn from the consideration of material things to the study of an 
immaterial and spiritual nature, and who thus are unable to reflect upon their own power of reflection, so 


as to see how it forms a judgment of material extension without itself possessing it. Let us descend then to 
these material ideas, and let us ask in what direction, and on what border of the shining and sacred 
territory, to use the expressions of Manichaeus, was the region of darkness? For he speaks of one 
direction and border, without saying which, whether the right or the left. In any case, it is clear that to 
speak of one side implies that there is another. But where there are three or more sides, either the figure 
is bounded in all directions, or if it extends infinitely in one direction, still it must be limited in the 
directions where it has sides. If, then, on one side of the region of light there was the race of darkness, 
what bounded it on the other side or sides? The Manichaeans say nothing in reply to this; but when 
pressed, they say that on the other sides the region of light, as they call it, is infinite, that is, extends 
throughout boundless space. They do not see, what is plain to the dullest understanding, that in that case 
there could be no sides? For the sides are where it is bounded. What, then, he says, though there are no 
sides? But what you said of one direction or side, implied of necessity the existence of another direction 
and side, or other directions and sides. For if there was only one side, you should have said, on the side, 
not on one side; as in reference to our body we say properly, By one eye, because there is another; or on 
one breast, because there is another. But if we spoke of a thing as being on one nose, or one navel, we 
should be ridiculed by learned and unlearned, since there is only one. But I do not insist on words, for you 
may have used one in the sense of the only one. 


CHAPTER 21 


THIS REGION OF LIGHT MUST BE MATERIAL IF IT IS JOINED TO THE REGION OF DARKNESS. THE SHAPE OF THE 
REGION OF DARKNESS JOINED TO THE REGION OF LIGHT 


What, then, bordered on the side of the region which you call shining and sacred? The region, you reply, 
of darkness. Do you then allow this latter region to have been material? Of course you must, since you 
assert that all bodies derive their origin from it. How then is it that, dull and carnal as you are, you do not 
see that unless both regions were material, they could not have their sides joined to one another? How 
could you ever be so blinded in mind as to say that only the region of darkness was material, and that the 
so-called region of light was immaterial and spiritual? My good friends, let us open our eyes for once, and 
see, now that we are told of it, what is most obvious, that two regions cannot be joined at their sides 
unless both are material. 


23. Or if we are too dull and stupid to see this, let us hear whether the region of darkness too has one 
side, and is boundless in the other directions, like the region of light. They do not hold this from fear of 
making it seem equal to God. Accordingly they make it boundless in depth and in length; but upwards, 
above it, they maintain that there is an infinity of empty space. And lest this region should appear to be a 
fraction equal in amount to half of that representing the region of light, they narrow it also on two sides. 
As if, to give the simplest illustration, a piece of bread were made into four squares, three white and one 
black; then suppose the three white pieces joined as one, and conceive them as infinite upwards and 
downwards, and backwards in all directions: this represents the Manichaean region of light. Then 
conceive the black square infinite downwards and backwards, but with infinite emptiness above it: this is 
their region of darkness. But these are secrets which they disclose to very eager and anxious inquirers. 


CHAPTER 22 
THE FORM OF THE REGION OF LIGHT THE WORSE OF THE TWO 


Well, then, if this is so, the region of darkness is clearly touched on two sides by the region of light. And if 
it is touched on two sides, it must touch on two. So much for its being on one side, as we were told before. 


24. And what an unseemly appearance is this of the region of light!—like a cloven arch, with a black 
wedge inserted below, bounded only in the direction of the cleft, and having a void space interposed 
where the boundless emptiness stretches above the region of darkness. Indeed, the form of the region of 
darkness is better than that of the region of light: for the former cleaves, the latter is cloven; the former 
fills the gap which is made in the latter; the former has no void in it, while the latter is undefined in all 
directions, except that where it is filled up by the wedge of darkness. In an ignorant and greedy notion of 
giving more honor to a number of pans than to a single one, so that the region of light should have six, 
three upwards and three downwards, they have made this region be split up, instead of sundering the 
other. For, according to this figure, though there may be no commixture of darkness with light, there is 
certainly penetration. 


CHAPTER 23 
THE ANTHROPOMORPHITES NOT SO BAD AS THE MANICHAEANS 


25. Compare, now, not spiritual men of the Catholic faith, whose mind, as far as is possible in this life, 
perceives that the divine substance and nature has no material extension, and has no shape bounded by 
lines, but the carnal and weak of our faith, who, when they hear the members of the body used 
figuratively, as, when God’s eyes or ears are spoken of, are accustomed, in the license of fancy, to picture 


God to themselves in a human form; compare these with the Manichaeans, whose custom it is to make 
known their silly stories to anxious inquirers as if they were great mysteries: and consider who have the 
most allowable and respectable ideas of God,—those who think of Him as having a human form which is 
the most excellent of its kind, or those who think of Him as having boundless material extension, yet not 
in all directions, but with three parts infinite and solid, while in one part He is cloven, with an empty void, 
and with undefined space above, while the region of darkness is inserted wedge-like below. Or perhaps 
the proper expression is, that He is unconfined above in His own nature, but encroached on below by a 
hostile nature. I join with you in laughing at the folly of carnal men, unable as yet to form spiritual 
conceptions, who think of God as having a human form. Do you too join me, if you can, in laughing at 
those whose unhappy conceptions represent God as having a shape cloven or cut in such an unseemly and 
unbecoming way, with such an empty gap above, and such a dishonorable curtailment below. Besides, 
there is this difference, that these carnal people, who think of God as having a human form, if they are 
content to be nourished with milk from the breast of the Catholic Church, and do not rush headlong into 
rash opinions, but cultivate in the Church the pious habit of inquiry, and there ask that they may receive, 
and knock that it may be opened to them, begin to understand spiritually the figures and parables of the 
Scriptures, and gradually to perceive that the divine energies are suitably set forth under the name, 
sometimes of ears, sometimes of eyes, sometimes of hands or feet, or even of wings and feathers a shield 
too, and sword, and helmet, and all the other innumerable things. And the more progress they make in 
this understanding, the more are they confirmed as Catholics. The Manichaeans, on the other hand, when 
they abandon their material fancies, cease to be Manichaeans. For this is the chief and special point in 
their praises of Manichaeus, that the divine mysteries which were taught figuratively in books from 
ancient times were kept for Manichaeus, who was to come last, to solve and demonstrate; and so after 
him no other teacher will come from God, for he has said nothing in figures or parables, but has explained 
ancient sayings of that kind, and has himself taught in plain, simple terms. Therefore, when the 
Manichaeans hear these words of their founder, on one side and border of the shining and sacred region 
was the region of darkness, they have no interpretations to fall back on. Wherever they turn, the wretched 
bondage of their own fancies brings them upon clefts or sudden stoppages and joinings or sunderings of 
the most unseemly kind, which it would be shocking to believe as true of any immaterial nature, even 
though mutable, like the mind, not to speak of the immutable nature of God. And yet if I were unable to 
rise to higher things, and to bring my thoughts from the entanglement of false imaginations which are 
impressed on the memory by the bodily senses, into the freedom and purity of spiritual existence, how 
much better would it be to think of God as in the form of a man, than to fasten that wedge of darkness to 
His lower edge, and, for want of a covering for the boundless vacuity above to leave it void and 
unoccupied throughout infinite space! What notion could be worse than this? What darker error can be 
taught or imagined? 


CHAPTER 24 


OF THE NUMBER OF NATURES IN THE MANICHAEAN FICTION 


26. Again, I wish to know, when I read of God the Father and His kingdoms founded on the shining and 
happy region, whether the Father and His kingdoms, and the region, are all of the same nature and 
substance. If they are, then it is not another nature or sort of body of God which the wedge of the race of 
darkness cleaves and penetrates, which itself is an unspeakably revolting thing, but it is actually the very 
nature of God which undergoes this. Think of this, I beseech you: as you are men, think of it, and flee from 
it; and if by tearing open your breasts you can cast out by the roots such profane fancies from your faith, I 
pray you to do it. Or will you say that these three are not of one and the same nature, but that the Father 
is of one, the kingdoms of another, and the region of another, so that each has a peculiar nature and 
substance, and that they are arranged according to their degree of excellence? If this is true, Manichaeus 
should have taught that there are four natures, not two; or if the Father and the kingdoms have one 
nature, and the region only one of its own, he should have made three. Or if he made only two, because 
the region of darkness does not belong to God, in what sense does the region of light belong to God? For if 
it has a nature of its own, and if God neither generated nor made it, it does not belong to Him, and the 
seat of His kingdom is in what belongs to another. Or if it belongs to Him because of its vicinity, the region 
of darkness must do so too; for it not only borders on the region of light, but penetrates it so as to sever it 
in two. Again, if God generated it, it cannot have a separate nature. For what is generated by God must be 
what God is, as the Catholic Church believes of the only begotten Son. So you are brought back of 
necessity to that shocking and detestable profanity, that the wedge of darkness sunders not a region 
distinct and separate from God, but the very nature of God. Or if God did not generate, but make it, of 
what did He make it? Or if of Himself, what is this but to generate? If of some other nature, was this 
nature good or evil? If good, there must have been some good nature not belonging to God; which you will 
scarcely have the boldness to assert. If evil, the race of darkness cannot have been the only evil nature. Or 
did God take a part of that region and turn it into a region of light, in order to found His kingdom upon it? 
If He had, He would have taken the whole, and there would have been no evil nature left. If God, then, did 
not make the region of light of a substance distinct from His own, He must have made it of nothing. 


CHAPTER 25 


OMNIPOTENCE CREATES GOOD THINGS DIFFERING IN DEGREE. IN EVERY DESCRIPTION WHATSOEVER OF THE 
JUNCTION OF THE TWO REGIONS THERE IS EITHER IMPROPRIETY OR ABSURDITY 


27. If, then, you are now convinced that God is able to create some good thing out of nothing, come into 
the Catholic Church, and learn that all the natures which God has created and founded in their order of 
excellence from the highest to the lowest are good, and some better than others; and that they were made 
of nothing, though God, their Maker, made use of His own wisdom as an instrument, so to speak, to give 
being to what was not, and that as far as it had being it might be good, and that the limitation of its being 
might show that it was not begotten by God, but made out of nothing. If you examine the matter, you will 
find nothing to keep you from agreeing to this. For you cannot make your region of light to be what God 
is, without making the dark section an infringement on the very nature of God. Nor can you say that it was 
generated by God, without being reduced to the same enormity, from the necessity of concluding that as 
begotten of God, it must be what God is. Nor can you say that it was distinct from Him, lest you should be 
forced to admit that God placed His kingdom in what did not belong to Him, and that there are three 
natures. Nor can you say that God made it of a substance distinct from His own, without making 
something good besides God, or something evil besides the race of darkness. It remains, therefore that 
you must confess that God made the region of light out of nothing: and you are unwilling to believe this; 
because if God could make out of nothing some great good which yet was inferior to Himself, He could 
also, since He is good, and grudges no good, make another good inferior to the former, and again a third 
inferior to the second, and so on, in order down to the lowest good of created natures, so that the whole 
aggregate, instead of extending indefinitely without number or measure should have a fixed and definite 
consistency. Again, if you will not allow this either, that God made the region of light out of nothing, you 
will have no escape from the shocking profanities to which your opinions lead. 


28. Perhaps, since the carnal imagination can fancy any shapes it likes, you might be able to devise some 
other form for the junction of the two regions, instead of presenting to the mind such a disagreeable and 
painful description as this, that the region of God, whether it be of the same nature as God or not, where 
at least God’s kingdoms are founded, lies through immensity in such a huge mass that its members 
stretch loosely to an infinite extent, and that on their lower part that wedge of the region of darkness, 
itself of boundless size encroaches upon them. But whatever other form you contrive for the junction of 
these two regions, you cannot erase what Manichaeus has written. I refer not to other treatises where a 
more particular description is given,—for perhaps, because they are in the hands of only a few, there 
might not be so much difficulty with them,—but to this Fundamental Epistle which we are now 
considering, with which all of you who are called enlightened are usually quite familiar. Here the words 
are: “On one side the border of the shining and sacred region was the region of darkness, deep and 
boundless in extent.” 


CHAPTER 26 


THE MANICHAEANS ARE REDUCED TO THE CHOICE OF A TORTUOUS, OR CURVED, OR STRAIGHT LINE OF 
JUNCTION. THE THIRD KIND OF LINE WOULD GIVE SYMMETRY AND BEAUTY SUITABLE TO BOTH REGIONS 


What more is to be got? we have now heard what is on the border. Make what shape you please, draw any 
kind of lines you like, it is certain that the junction of this boundless mass of the region of darkness to the 
region of light must have been either by a straight line, or a curved, or a tortuous one. If the line of 
junction is tortuous the side of the region of light must also be tortuous; otherwise its straight side joined 
to a tortuous one would leave gaps of infinite depth, instead of having vacuity only above the land of 
darkness, as we were told before. And if there were such gaps, how much better it would have been for 
the region of light to have been still more distant, and to have had a greater vacuity between, so that the 
region of darkness might not touch it at all! Then there might have been such a gap of bottomless depth, 
that, on the rise of any mischief in that race, although the chiefs of darkness might have the foolhardy 
wish to cross over, they would fall headlong into the gap (for bodies cannot fly without air to support 
them); and as there is infinite space downwards, they could do no more harm, though they might live for 
ever, for they would be for ever falling. Again, if the line of junction was a curved one, the region of light 
must also have had the disfigurement of a curve to answer it. Or if the land of darkness were curved 
inwards like a theatre, there would be as much disfigurement in the corresponding line in the region of 
light. Or if the region of darkness had a curved line, and the region of light a straight one, they cannot 
have touched at all points. And certainly, as I said before, it would have been better if they had not 
touched, and if there was such a gap between that the regions might be kept distinctly separate, and that 
rash evildoers might fall headlong so as to be harmless. If, then, the line of junction was a straight one, 
there remain, of course, no more gaps or grooves, but, on the contrary, so perfect a junction as to make 
the greatest possible peace and harmony between the two regions. What more beautiful or more suitable 
than that one side should meet the other in a straight line, without bends or breaks to disturb the natural 
and permanent connection throughout endless space and endless duration? And even though there was a 
separation, the straight sides of both regions would be beautiful in themselves, as being straight; and 
besides, even in spite of an interval, their correspondence, as running parallel, though not meeting, would 
give a symmetry to both. With the addition of the junction, both regions become perfectly regular and 


harmonious; for nothing can be devised more beautiful in description or in conception than this junction 
of two straight lines. 


CHAPTER 27 


THE BEAUTY OF THE STRAIGHT LINE MIGHT BE TAKEN FROM THE REGION OF DARKNESS WITHOUT TAKING 
ANYTHING FROM ITS SUBSTANCE. SO EVIL NEITHER TAKES FROM NOR ADDS TO THE SUBSTANCE OF THE SOUL. 
THE STRAIGHTNESS OF ITS SIDE WOULD BE SO FAR A GOOD BESTOWED ON THE REGION OF DARKNESS BY GOD 
THE CREATOR 


29. What is to be done with unhappy minds, perverse in error, and held fast by custom? These men do not 
know what they say when they say those things; for they do not consider. Listen to me; no one forces you, 
no one quarrels with you, no one taunts you with past errors, unless some one who has not experienced 
the divine mercy in deliverance from error: all we desire is that the errors should some time or other be 
abandoned. Think a little without animosity or bitterness. We are all human beings: let us hate, not one 
another, but errors and lies. Think a little, I pray you. God of mercy, help them to think, and kindle in the 
minds of inquirers the true light. If anything is plain, is not this, that right is better than wrong? Give me, 
then, a calm and quiet answer to this, whether making crooked the right line of the region of darkness 
which joins on to the right line of the region of light, would not detract from its beauty. If you will not be 
dogged, you must confess that not only is beauty taken from it by its being made crooked, but also the 
beauty which it might have had from connection with the right line of the region of light. Is it the case, 
then, that in this loss of beauty, in which right is made crooked, and harmony becomes discord, and 
agreement disagreement, there is any loss of substance? Learn, then, from this that substance is not evil; 
but as in the body, by change of form for the worse, beauty is lost, or rather lessened, and what was called 
fair before is said to be ugly, and what was pleasing becomes displeasing, so in the mind the seemliness of 
a right will, which makes a just and pious life, is injured when the will changes for the worse; and by this 
sin the mind becomes miserable, instead of enjoying as before the happiness which comes from the 
ornament of a right will, without any gain or loss of substance. 


30. Consider, again, that though we admit that the border of the region of darkness was evil for other 
reasons, such as that it was dim and dark, or any other reason, still it was not evil in being straight. So, if 
I admit that there was some evil in its color, you must admit that there was some good in its straightness. 
Whatever the amount of this good, it is not allowable to attribute it to any other than God the Maker, from 
whom we must believe that all good in whatsoever nature comes, if we are to escape deadly error. It is 
absurd, then, to say that this region is perfect evil, when in its straightness of border is found the good of 
not a little beauty of a material kind; and also to make this region to be altogether estranged, from the 
almighty and good God, when this good which we find in it can be attributed to no other but the author of 
all good things. But this border, too, we are told, was evil. Well, suppose it evil: it would surely have been 
worse had it been crooked instead of straight. And how can that be the perfection of evil than which 
something worse than itself can be thought of? And to be worse implies that there is some good, the want 
of which makes the thing worse. Here the want of straightness would make the line worse. Therefore its 
straightness is something good. And you will never answer the question whence this goodness comes, 
without reference to Him from whom we must acknowledge that all good things come, whether small or 
great. But now we shall pass on from considering this border to something else. 


CHAPTER 28 
MANICHAEUS PLACES FIVE NATURES IN THE REGION OF DARKNESS 


31. “There dwelt,” he says, “in that region fiery bodies, destructive races.” By speaking of dwelling, he 
must mean that those bodies were animated and in life. But, not to appear to cavil at a word, let us see 
how he divides into five classes all these inhabitants of this region. “Here,” he says, “was boundless 
darkness, flowing from the same source in immeasurable abundance, with the productions properly 
belonging to it. Beyond this were muddy turbid waters, with their inhabitants; and inside of them winds 
terrible and violent, with their prince and their progenitors. Then, again, a fiery region of destruction, 
with its chiefs and peoples. And, similarly, inside of this a race full of smoke and gloom, where abode the 
dreadful prince and chief of all, having around him innumerable princes, himself the mind and source of 
them all. Such are the five natures of the pestiferous region.” We find here five natures mentioned as part 
of one nature, which he calls the pestiferous region. The natures are darkness, waters, winds, fire, smoke; 
which he so arranges as to make darkness first, beginning at the outside. Inside of darkness he puts the 
waters; inside of the waters, the winds; inside of the winds, the fire; inside of the fire, the smoke. And 
each of these natures had its peculiar kind of inhabitants, which were likewise five in number. For to the 
question, Whether there was only one kind in all, or different kinds corresponding to the different natures; 
the reply is, that they were different: as in other books we find it stated that the darkness had serpents; 
the waters swimming creatures, such as fish; the winds flying creatures, such as birds; the fire 
quadrupeds, such as horses, lions, and the like; the smoke bipeds, such as men. 


CHAPTER 29 
THE REFUTATION OF THIS ABSURDITY 


32. Whose arrangement, then, is this? Who made the distinctions and the classification? Who gave the 
number, the qualities, the forms, the life? For all these things are in themselves good, nor could each of 
the natures have them except from the bestowal of God, the author of all good things. For this is not like 
the descriptions or suppositions of poets about an imaginary chaos, as being a shapeless mass, without 
form, without quality, without measurement, without weight and number, without order and variety; a 
confused something, absolutely destitute of qualities, so that some Greek writers call it apoion. So far 
from being like this is the Manichaean description of the region of darkness, as they call it, that, in a 
directly contrary style, they add side to side, and join border to border; they number five natures; they 
separate, arrange, and assign to each its own qualities. Nor do they leave the natures barren or waste, but 
people them with their proper inhabitants; and to these, again, they give suitable forms, and adapted to 
their place of habitation, besides giving the chief of all endowments, life. To recount such good things as 
these, and to speak of them as having no connection with God, the author of all good things, is to lose 
sight of the excellence of the order in the things, and of the great evil of the error which leads to such a 
conclusion. 


CHAPTER 30 


THE NUMBER OF GOOD THINGS IN THOSE NATURES WHICH MANICHAEUS PLACES IN THE REGION OF 
DARKNESS 


33. “But,” is the reply, “the orders of beings inhabiting those five natures were fierce and destructive.” As 
if I were praising their fierceness and destructiveness. I, you see, join with you in condemning the evils 
you attribute to them; join you with me in praising the good things which you ascribe to them: so it will 
appear that there is a mixture of good and evil in what you call the last extremity of evil. If I join you in 
condemning what is mischievous in this region, you must join with me in praising what is beneficial. For 
these beings could not have been produced, or nourished, or have continued to inhabit that region, 
without some salutary influence. I join with you in condemning the darkness; join with me in praising the 
productiveness. For while you call the darkness immeasurable, you speak of “suitable productions.” 
Darkness, indeed, is not a real substance, and means no more than the absence of light, as nakedness 
means the want of clothing, and emptiness the want of material contents: so that darkness could produce 
nothing, although a region in darkness—that is, in the absence of light—might produce something. But 
passing over this for the present, it is certain that where productions arise there must be a beneficent 
adaptation of substances, as well as a symmetrical arrangement and construction in unity of the members 
of the beings produced,—a wise adjustment making them agree with one another. And who will deny that 
all these things are more to be praised than darkness is to be condemned? If I join with you in 
condemning the muddiness of the waters, you must join with me in praising the waters as far as they 
possessed the form and quality of water, and also the agreement of the members of the inhabitants 
swimming in the waters, their life sustaining and directing their body, and every particular adaptation of 
substances for the benefit of health. For though you find fault with the waters as turbid and muddy, still, 
in allowing them the quality of producing and maintaining their living inhabitants, you imply that there 
was some kind of bodily form, and similarity of parts, giving unity and congruity of character; otherwise 
there could be no body at all: and, as a rational being, you must see that all these things are to be praised. 
And however great you make the ferocity of these inhabitants, and their massacrings and devastations in 
their assaults, you still leave them the regular limits of form, by which the members of each body are 
made to agree together, and their beneficial adaptations, and the regulating power of the living principle 
binding together the parts of the body in a friendly and harmonious union. And if all these are regarded 
with common sense it will be seen that they are more to be commended than the faults are to be 
condemned. I join with you in condemning the frightfulness of the winds; join with me in praising their 
nature, as giving breath and nourishment, and their material form in its continuousness and diffusion by 
the connection of its parts: for by these things these winds had the power of producing and nourishing, 
and sustaining in vigor these inhabitants you speak of; and also in these inhabitants—besides the other 
things which have already been commended in all animated creatures—this particular power of going 
quickly and easily whence and whither they please, and the harmonious stroke of their wings in flight, and 
their regular motion. I join with you in condemning the destructiveness of fire; join with me in 
commending the productiveness of this fire, and the growth of these productions, and the adaptation of 
the fire to the beings produced, so that they had coherence, and came to perfection in measure and 
shape, and could live and have their abode there: for you see that all these things deserve admiration and 
praise, not only in the fire which is thus habitable, but in the inhabitants too. I join with you in 
condemning the denseness of smoke, and the savage character of the prince who, as you say, abode in it; 
join with me in praising the similarity of all the parts in this very smoke, by which it preserves the 
harmony and proportion of its parts among themselves, according to its own nature, and has an unity 
which makes it what it is: for no one can calmly reflect on these things without wonder and praise. 
Besides, even to the smoke you give the power and energy of production, for you say that princes 
inhabited it; so that in that region the smoke is productive, which never happens here, and, moreover, 
affords a wholesome dwelling place to its inhabitants. 


CHAPTER 31 
THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED 


34. And even in the prince of smoke himself, instead of mentioning only his ferocity as a bad quality, ought 
you not to have taken notice of the other things in his nature which you must allow to be commendable? 
For he had a soul and a body; the soul life-giving, and the body endowed with life. Since the soul governed 
and the body obeyed, the soul took the lead and the body followed; the soul gave consistency, the body 
was not dissolved; the soul gave harmonious motion, and the body was constructed of a well-proportioned 
framework of members. In this single prince are you not induced to express approval of the orderly peace 
or the peaceful order? And what applies to one applies to all the rest. You say he was fierce and cruel to 
others. This is not what I commend, but the other important things which you will not take notice of. 
Those things, when perceived and considered,—after advice by any one who has without consideration put 
faith in Manichaeus,—lead him to a clear conviction that, in speaking of those natures, he speaks of things 
good in a sense, not perfect and un-created, like God the one Trinity, nor of the higher rank of created 
things, like the holy angels and the ever-blessed powers; but of the lowest class, and ranked according to 
the small measure of their endowments. These things are thought to be blameworthy by the uninstructed 
when they compare them with higher things; and in view of their want of some good, the good they have 
gets the name of evil, because it is defective. My reason also for thus discussing the natures enumerated 
by Manichaeus is that the things named are things familiar to us in this world. We are familiar with 
darkness, waters, winds, fire, smoke; we are familiar, too, with animals, creeping, swimming, flying; with 
quadrupeds and biped. With the exception of darkness (which, as I have said already, is nothing but the 
absence of light, and the perception of it is only the absence of sight, as the perception of silence is the 
absence of hearing; not that darkness is anything, but that light is not, as neither that silence is anything, 
but that sound is not), all the other things are natural qualities and are familiar to all; and the form of 
those natures, which is commendable and good as far as it exists, no wise man attributes to any other 
author than God, the author of all good things. 


CHAPTER 32 
MANICHAEUS GOT THE ARRANGEMENT OF HIS FANCIFUL NOTIONS FROM VISIBLE OBJECTS 


35. For in giving to these natures which he has learned from visible things, an arrangement according to 
his fanciful ideas, to represent the race of darkness, Manichaeus is clearly in error. First of all, he makes 
darkness productive, which is impossible. But, he replies, this darkness was unlike what you are familiar 
with. How, then, can you make me understand about it? After so many promises to give knowledge, will 
you force me to take your word for it? Suppose I believe you, this at least is certain, that if the darkness 
had no form, as darkness usually has not, it could produce nothing; if it had form, it was better than 
ordinary darkness: whereas, when you call it different from the ordinary kind, you wish us to believe that 
it is worse. You might as well say that silence, which is the same to the ear as darkness to the eyes, 
produced some deaf or dumb animals in that region; and then, in reply to the objection that silence is not 
a nature, you might say that it was different silence from ordinary silence; in a word, you might say what 
you pleased to those whom you have once misled into believing you. No doubt, the obvious facts relating 
to the origin of animal life led Manichaeus to say that serpents were produced in darkness. However, 
there are serpents which have such sharp sight, and such pleasure in light, that they seem to give 
evidence of the most weighty kind against this idea. Then the idea of swimming things in the water might 
easily be got here, and applied to the fanciful objects in that region; and so of flying things in the winds, 
for the motion of the lower air in this world, where birds fly, is called wind. Where he got the idea of the 
quadrupeds in fire, no one can tell. Still he said this deliberately, though without sufficient thought, and 
from great misconception. The reason usually given is, that quadrupeds are voracious and salacious. But 
many men surpass any quadruped in voracity, though they are bipeds, and are called children of the 
smoke, and not of fire. Geese, too, are as voracious as any animal; and though he might place them in fire 
as bipeds, or in the water because they love to swim, or in the winds because they have wings and 
sometimes fly, they certainly have nothing to do with fire in this classification. As regards salaciousness, I 
suppose he was thinking of neighing horses, which sometimes bite through the bridle and rush at the 
mares; and writing hastily, with this in his mind, he forgot the common sparrow, in comparison of which 
the hottest stallion is cold. The reason they give for assigning bipeds to the smoke is, that bipeds are 
conceited and proud, for men are derived from this class; and the idea, which is a plausible one, is that 
smoke resembles proud people in rising up into the air, round and swelling. This idea might warrant a 
figurative description of proud men, or an allegorical expression or explanation, but not the belief that 
bipeds are born in smoke and of smoke. They might with equal reason be said to be born in dust, for it 
often rises up to the heaven with a similar circling and lofty motion; or in the clouds, for they are often 
drawn up from the earth in such a way, that those looking from a distance are uncertain whether they are 
clouds or smoke. Once more, why, in the case of the waters and the winds, does he suit the inhabitants to 
the character of the place, as we see swimming things in water, and flying things in the wind; whereas, in 
the face of fire and smoke, this bold liar is not ashamed to assign to these places the most unlikely 
inhabitants? For fire burns quadrupeds, and consumes them, and smoke suffocates and kills bipeds. At 
least he must acknowledge that he has made these natures better in the race of darkness than they are 
here, though he wishes us to think everything to be worse. For, according to this, the fire there produced 


and nourished quadrupeds, and gave them a lodging not only harmless, but most convenient. The smoke, 
too, provided room for the offspring of its own benign bosom, and cherished them up to the rank of 
prince. Thus we see that these lies, which have added to the number of heretics, arose from the 
perception by carnal sense, only without care or discernment, of visible objects in this world, and when 
thus conceived, were brought forth by fancy, and then presumptuously written and published. 


CHAPTER 33 


EVERY NATURE, AS NATURE, IS GOOD 


36. But the consideration we wish most to urge is the truth of the Catholic doctrine, if they can 
understand it, that God is the author of all natures. I urged this before when I said, I join with you in your 
condemnation of destructiveness, of blindness, of dense muddiness, of terrific violence, of perishableness, 
of the ferocity of the princes, and so on; join with me in commending form, classification, arrangement, 
harmony, unity of structure, symmetry and correspondence of members, provision for vital breath and 
nourishment, wholesome adaptation, regulation and control by the mind, and the subjection of the bodies, 
and the assimilation and agreement of parts in the natures, both those inhabiting and those inhabited, and 
all the other things of the same kind. From this, if they would only think honestly, they would understand 
that it implies a mixture of good and evil, even in the region where they suppose evil to be alone and in 
perfection: so that if the evils mentioned were taken away, the good things will remain, without anything 
to detract from the commendation given to them; whereas, if the good things are taken away, no nature is 
left. From this every one sees, who can see, that every nature, as far as it is nature, is good; since in one 
and the same thing in which I found something to praise, and he found something to blame, if the good 
things are taken away, no nature will remain; but if the disagreeable things are taken away, the nature will 
remain unimpaired. Take from waters their thickness and muddiness, and pure clear water remains; take 
from them the consistence of their parts, and no water will be left. If then, after the evil is removed, the 
nature remains in a purer state, and does not remain at all when the good is taken away, it must be the 
good which makes the nature of the thing in which it is, while the evil is not nature, but contrary to 
nature. Take from the winds their terribleness and excessive force, with which you find fault, you can 
conceive of winds as gentle and mild; take from them the similarity of their parts which gives them 
continuity of substance, and the unity essential to material existence, and no nature remains to be 
conceived of. It would be tedious to go through all the cases; but all who consider the subject free from 
party spirit must see that in their list of natures the disagreeable things mentioned are additions to the 
nature; and when they are removed, the natures remain better than before. This shows that the natures, 
as far as they are natures, are good; for when you take from them the good instead of the evil, no natures 
remain. And attend, you who wish to arrive at a correct judgment, to what is said of the fierce prince 
himself. If you take away his ferocity, see how many excellent things will remain; his material frame, the 
symmetry of the members on one side with those on the other, the unity of his form, the settled continuity 
of his parts, the orderly adjustment of the mind as ruling and animating, and the body as subject and 
animated. The removal of these things, and of others I may have omitted to mention, will leave no nature 
remaining. 


CHAPTER 34 


NATURE CANNOT BE WITHOUT SOME GOOD. THE MANICHAEANS DWELL UPON THE EVILS 


37. But perhaps you will say that these evils cannot be removed from the natures, and must therefore be 
considered natural. The question at present is not what can be taken away, and what cannot; but it 
certainly helps to a clear perception that these natures, as far as they are natures, are good, when we see 
that the good things can be thought of without these evil things, while without these good things no 
nature can be conceived of. I can conceive of waters without muddy commotion; but without settled 
continuity of parts no material form is an object of thought or of sensation in any way. Therefore even 
these muddy waters could not exist without the good which was the condition of their material existence. 
As to the reply that these evil things cannot be taken from such natures, I rejoin that neither can the good 
things be taken away. Why, then, should you call these things natural evils, on account of the evil things 
which you suppose cannot be taken away, and yet refuse to call them natural good things, on account of 
the good things which, as has been proved, cannot be taken away? 


38. You may next ask, as you usually do for a last resource, whence come these evils which I have said 
that I too disapprove of. I shall perhaps tell you, if you first tell me whence are those good things which 
you too are obliged to commend, if you would not be altogether unreasonable. But why should I ask this, 
when we both acknowledge that all good things whatever, and how great soever, are from the one God, 
who is supremely good? You must therefore yourselves oppose Manichaeus who has placed all these 
important good things which we have mentioned and justly commended,—the continuity and agreement of 
parts in each nature, the health and vigor of the animated creatures, and the other things which it would 
be wearisome to repeat,—(in an imaginary region of darkness, so as to separate them altogether from that 
God whom he allows to be the author of all good things.) He lost sight of those good things, while taking 
notice only of what was disagreeable; as if one, frightened by a lion’s roaring, and seeing him dragging 
away and tearing the bodies of cattle or human beings which he had seized, should from childish 


pusillanimity be so overpowered with fear as to see nothing but the cruelty and ferocity of the lion; and 
overlooking or disregarding all the other qualities, should exclaim against the nature of this animal as not 
only evil, but a great evil, his fear adding to his vehemence. But were he to see a tame lion, with its 
ferocity subdued, especially if he had never been frightened by a lion, he would have leisure, in the 
absence of danger and terror, to observe and admire the beauty of the animal. My only remark on this is 
one closely connected with our subject: that any nature may be in some case disagreeable, so as to excite 
hatred towards the whole nature; though it is clear that the form of a real living beast, even when it 
excites terror in the woods, is far better than that of the artificial imitation which is commended in a 
painting on the wall. We must not then be misled into this error by Manichaeus, or be hindered from 
observing the forms of the natures, by his finding fault with some things in them in such a way as to make 
us disapprove of them entirely, when it is impossible to show that they deserve entire disapproval. And 
when our minds are thus composed and prepared to form a just judgment, we may ask whence come 
those evils which I have said that I condemn. It will be easier to see this if we class them all under one 
name. 


CHAPTER 35 


EVIL ALONE IS CORRUPTION. CORRUPTION IS NOT NATURE, BUT CONTRARY TO NATURE. CORRUPTION IMPLIES 
PREVIOUS GOOD 


39. For who can doubt that the whole of that which is called evil is nothing else than corruption? Different 
evils may, indeed, be called by different names; but that which is the evil of all things in which any evil is 
perceptible is corruption. So the corruption of an educated mind is ignorance; the corruption of a prudent 
mind is imprudence; the corruption of a just mind, injustice; the corruption of a brave mind, cowardice; 
the corruption of a calm, peaceful mind, cupidity, fear, sorrow, pride. Again, in a living body, the 
corruption of health is pain and disease; the corruption of strength is exhaustion; the corruption of rest is 
toil. Again, in any corporeal thing, the corruption of beauty is ugliness; the corruption of straightness is 
crookedness; the corruption of order is confusion; the corruption of entireness is disseverance, or 
fracture, or diminution. It would be long and laborious to mention by name all the corruptions of the 
things here mentioned, and of countless other things; for in many cases the words may apply to the mind 
as well as to the body, and in innumerable cases the corruption has a distinct name of its own. But enough 
has been said to show that corruption does harm only as displacing the natural condition; and so, that 
corruption is not nature, but against nature. And if corruption is the only evil to be found anywhere, and if 
corruption is not nature, no nature is evil. 


40. But if, perchance, you cannot follow this, consider again, that whatever is corrupted is deprived of 
some good: for if it were not corrupted, it would be incorrupt; or if it could not in any way be corrupted, it 
would be incorruptible. Now, if corruption is an evil, both incorruption and incorruptibility must be good 
things. We are not, however, speaking at present of incorruptible nature, but of things which admit of 
corruption, and which, while not corrupted, may be called incorrupt, but not incorruptible. That alone can 
be called incorruptible which not only is not corrupted, but also cannot in any part be corrupted. 
Whatever things, then, being incorrupt, but liable to corruption, begin to be corrupted, are deprived of the 
good which they had as incorrupt. Nor is this a slight good, for corruption is a great evil. And the 
continued increase of corruption implies the continued presence of good, of which they may be deprived. 
Accordingly, the natures supposed to exist in the region of darkness must have been either corruptible or 
incorruptible. If they were incorruptible, they were in possession of a good than which nothing is higher. If 
they were corruptible, they were either corrupted or not corrupted. If they were not corrupted, they were 
incorrupt, to say which of anything is to give it great praise. If they were corrupted, they were deprived of 
this great good of incorruption; but the deprivation implies the previous possession of the good they are 
deprived of; and if they possessed this good, they were not the perfection of evil, and consequently all the 
Manichaean story is a falsehood. 


CHAPTER 36 
THE SOURCE OF EVIL OR OF CORRUPTION OF GOOD 


41. After thus inquiring what evil is, and learning that it is not nature, but against nature, we must next 
inquire whence it is. If Manichaeus had done this, he might have escaped falling into the snare of these 
serious errors. Out of time and out of order, he began with inquiring into the origin of evil, without first 
asking what evil was; and so his inquiry led him only to the reception of foolish fancies, of which the mind, 
much fed by the bodily senses, with difficulty rids itself. Perhaps, then, some one, desiring no longer 
argument, but delivery from error, will ask, Whence is this corruption which we find to be the common 
evil of good things which are not incorruptible? Such an inquirer will soon find the answer if he seeks for 
truth with great earnestness, and knocks reverently with sustained assiduity. For while man can use 
words as a kind of sign for the expression of his thoughts, teaching is the work of the incorruptible Truth 
itself, who is the one true, the one internal Teacher. He became external also, that He might recall us from 
the external to the internal; and taking on Himself the form of a servant, that He might bring down His 
height to the knowledge of those rising up to Him, He condescended to appear in lowliness to the low. In 
His name let us ask, and through Him let us seek mercy of the Father while making this inquiry. For to 


answer in a word the question, Whence is corruption? it is hence, because these natures that are capable 
of corruption were not begotten by God, but made by Him out of nothing; and as we already proved that 
those natures are good, no one can say with propriety that they were not good as made by God. If it is said 
that God made them perfectly good, it must be remembered that the only perfect good is God Himself, the 
maker of those good things. 


CHAPTER 37 
GOD ALONE PERFECTLY GOOD 


42. What harm, you ask, would follow if those things too were perfectly good? Still, should any one, who 
admits and believes the perfect goodness of God the Father, inquire what source we should reverently 
assign to any other perfectly good thing, supposing it to exist, our only correct reply would be, that it is of 
God the Father, who is perfectly good. And we must bear in mind that what is of Him is born of Him, and 
not made by Him out of nothing, and that it is therefore perfectly, that is, incorruptibly, good like God 
Himself. So we see that it is unreasonable to require that things made out of nothing should be as 
perfectly good as He who was begotten of God Himself, and who is one as God is one, otherwise God 
would have begotten something unlike Himself. Hence it shows ignorance and impiety to seek for 
brethren for this only-begotten Son through whom all good things were made by the Father out of 
nothing, except in this, that He condescended to appear as man. Accordingly in Scripture He is called 
both only-begotten and first-begotten; only-begotten of the Father, and first-begotten from the dead. “And 
we beheld,” says John, “His glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 
And Paul says, “that He might be the first-born among many brethren.” 


43. But should we say, These things made out of nothing are not good things, but only God’s nature is 
good, we shall be unjust to good things of great value. And there is impiety in calling it a defect in 
anything not to be what God is, and in denying a thing to be good because it is inferior to God. Pray 
submit then, thou nature of the rational soul, to be somewhat less than God, but only so far less, that after 
Him nothing else is above thee. Submit, I say, and yield to Him, lest He drive thee still lower into depths 
where the punishment inflicted will continually detract more and more from the good which thou hast. 
Thou exaltest thyself against God, if thou art indignant at His preceding thee; and thou art very 
contumacious in thy thoughts of Him, if thou dost not rejoice unspeakably in the possession of this good, 
that He alone is above thee. This being settled as certain, thou art not to say, God should have made me 
the only nature: there should be no good thing after me. It could not be that the next good thing to God 
should be the last. And in this is seen most clearly how great dignity God conferred on thee, that He who 
in the order of nature alone rules over thee, made other good things for thee to rule over. Nor be 
surprised that they are not now in all respects subject to thee, and that sometimes they pain thee; for thy 
Lord has greater authority over the things subject to thee than thou hast, as a master over the servants of 
his servants. What wonder, then, if, when thou sinnest, that is, disobeyest thy Lord, the things thou before 
ruledst over are made instrumental in thy punishment? For what is so just, or what is more just than God? 
For this befell human nature in Adam, of whom this is not the place to speak. Suffice it to say, the 
righteous Ruler acts in character both in just rewards and in just punishments, in the happiness of those 
who live rightly, and in the penalty inflicted on sinners. Nor yet art thou left without mercy, since by an 
appointed distribution of things and times thou art called to return. Thus the righteous control of the 
supreme Creator extends even to earthly good things, which are corrupted and restored, that thou 
mightest have consolations mingled with punishments; that thou mightest both praise God when delighted 
by the order of good things, and mightest take refuge in Him when tried by experience of evils. So, as far 
as earthly things are subject to thee, they teach thee that thou art their ruler; as far as they distress thee, 
they teach thee to be subject to thy Lord. 


CHAPTER 38 


NATURE MADE BY GOD; CORRUPTION COMES FROM NOTHING 


44. In this way, though corruption is an evil, and though it comes not from the Author of natures, but from 
their being made out of nothing, still, in God’s government and control over all that He has made, even 
corruption is so ordered that it hurts only the lowest natures, for the punishment of the condemned, and 
for the trial and instruction of the returning, that they may keep near to the incorruptible God, and remain 
incorrupt, which is our only good; as is said by the prophet, “But it is good for me that I keep near to 
God.” And you must not say, God did not make corruptible natures: for, as far as they are natures, God 
made them; but as far as they are corruptible, God did not make them: for corruption cannot come from 
Him who alone is incorruptible. If you can receive this, give thanks to God; if you cannot, be quiet and do 
not condemn what you do not yet understand, but humbly wait on Him who is the light of the mind that 
thou mayest know. For in the expression “corruptible nature” there are two words, and not one only. So, in 
the expression, God made out of nothing, “God” and “nothing” are two separate words. Render therefore 
to each of these words that which belongs to each, so that the word “nature” may go with the word 
“God,”and the word “corruptible” with the word “nothing.” And yet even the corruptions, though they 
have not their origin from God, are to be overruled by Him in accordance with the order of inanimate 
things and the deserts of His intelligent creatures. Thus we say rightly that reward and punishment are 


both from God. For God’s not making corruption is consistent with His giving over to corruption the man 
who deserves to be corrupted, that is, who has begun to corrupt himself by sinning, that he who has 
wilfully yielded to the allurements of corruption may, against his will, suffer its pains. 


CHAPTER 39 
IN WHAT SENSE EVILS ARE FROM GOD 


45. Not only is it written in the Old Testament, “I make good, and create evil;” but more clearly in the 
New Testament, where the Lord says, “Fear not them which kill the body, and have no more that they can 
do; but fear him who, after he has killed the body, has power to cast the soul into hell.” And that to 
voluntary corruption penal corruption is added in the divine judgment, is plainly declared by the Apostle 
Paul, when he says, “The temple of God is holy, which temple ye are; whoever corrupts the temple of God, 
him will God corrupt.” If this had been said in the Old Law, how vehemently would the Manichaeans have 
denounced it as making God a corrupter! And from fear of the word, many Latin translators make it, “him 
shall God destroy,” instead of corrupt, avoiding the offensive word without any change of meaning. 
Although these would inveigh against any passage in the Old Law or the prophets if God was called in ita 
destroyer. But the Greek original here shows that corrupt is the true word; for it is written distinctly, 
“Whoever corrupts the temple of God, him will God corrupt.” If the Manichaeans are asked to explain the 
words, they will say, to escape making God a corrupter, that corrupt here means to give over to 
corruption, or some such explanation. Did they read the Old Law in this spirit, they would both find many 
admirable things in it; and instead of spitefully attacking passages which they did not understand, they 
would reverently postpone the inquiry. 


CHAPTER 40 


CORRUPTION TENDS TO NON-EXISTENCE 


46. But if any one does not believe that corruption comes from nothing, let him place before himself 
existence and non-existence—one, as it were, on one side, and the other on the other (to speak so as not 
to outstrip the slow to understand); then let him set something, say the body of an animal, between them, 
and let him ask himself whether, while the body is being formed and produced, while its size is increasing, 
while it gains nourishment, health, strength, beauty, stability, it is tending, as regards its duration and 
permanence, to this side or that, to existence or non-existence. He will see without difficulty, that even in 
the rudimentary form there is an existence, and that the more the body is established and built up in form, 
and figure and strength, the more does it come to exist, and to tend to the side of existence. Then, again, 
let the body begin to be corrupted; let its whole condition be enfeebled, let its vigor languish, its strength 
decay, its beauty be defaced, its framework be sundered, the consistency of its parts give way and go to 
pieces; and let him ask now where the body is tending in this corruption, whether to existence or non- 
existence: he will not surely be so blind or stupid as to doubt how to answer himself, or as not to see that, 
in proportion as anything is corrupted, in that proportion it approaches decease. But whatever tends to 
decease tends to non-existence. Since, then, we must believe that God exists immutably and incorruptibly, 
while what is called nothing is clearly altogether nonexistent; and since, after setting before yourself 
existence and non-existence, you have observed that the more a visible object increases the more it tends 
towards existence, while the more it is corrupted the more it tends towards non-existence, why are you at 
a loss to tell regarding any nature what in it is from God, and what from nothing; seeing that visible form 
is natural, and corruption against nature? The increase of form leads to existence, and we acknowledge 
God as supreme existence; the increase of corruption leads to non-existence, and we know that what is 
non-existent is nothing. Why then, I say, are you at a loss to tell regarding a corruptible nature, when you 
have both the words nature and corruptible, what is from God, and what from nothing? And why do you 
inquire for a nature contrary to God, since, if you confess that He is the supreme existence, it follows that 
non-existence is contrary to Him? 


CHAPTER 41 


CORRUPTION IS BY GOD’S PERMISSION, AND COMES FROM US 


47. You ask, Why does corruption take from nature what God has given to it? It takes nothing but where 
God permits; and He permits in righteous and well-ordered judgment, according to the degrees of non- 
intelligent and the deserts of intelligent creatures. The word uttered passes away as an object of sense, 
and perishes in silence; and yet the coming and going of these passing words make our speech, and the 
regular intervals of silence give pleasing and appropriate distinction; and so it is with temporal natures 
which have this lowest form of beauty, that transition gives them being, and the death of what they give 
birth to gives them individuality. And if our sense and memory could rightly take in the order and 
proportions of this beauty, it would so please us, that we should not dare to give the name of corruptions 
to those imperfections which give rise to the distinction. And when distress comes to us through their 
peculiar beauty, by the loss of beloved temporal things passing away, we both pay the penalty of our sins, 
and are exhorted to set our affection on eternal things. 


CHAPTER 42 
EXHORTATION TO THE CHIEF GOOD 


48. Let us, then, not seek in this beauty for what has not been given to it (and from not having what we 
seek for, this is the lowest form of beauty); and in that which has been given to it, let us praise God, 
because He has bestowed this great good of visible form even on the lowest degree of beauty. And let us 
not cleave as lovers to this beauty, but as praisers of God let us rise above it; and from this superior 
position let us pronounce judgment on it, instead of so being bound up in it as to be judged along with it. 
And let us hasten on to that good which has no motion in space or advancement in time, from which all 
natures in space and time receive their sensible being and their form. To see this good let us purify our 
heart by faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, who says, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
For the eyes needed in order to see this good are not those with which we see the light spread through 
space, which has part in one place and part in another, instead of being all in every place. The sight and 
the discernment we are to purify is that by which we see, as far as is allowed in this life, what is just, what 
is pious, what is the beauty of wisdom. He who sees these things, values them far above the fullness of all 
regions in space, and finds that the vision of these things requires not the extension of his perception 
through distances in space, but its invigoration by an immaterial influence. 


CHAPTER 43 
CONCLUSION 


49. And as this vision is greatly hindered by those fancies which are originated by the carnal sense, and 
are retained and modified by the imagination, let us abhor this heresy which has been led by faith in its 
fancies to represent the divine substance as extended and diffused through space, even through infinite 
space, and to cut short one side so as to make room for evil,—not being able to perceive that evil is not 
nature, but against nature; and to beautify this very evil with such visible appearance, and forms, and 
consistency of parts prevailing in its several natures, not being able to conceive of any nature without 
those good things, that the evils found fault with in it are buried under a countless abundance of good 
things. 


Here let us close this part of the treatise. The other absurdities of Manichaeus will be exposed in what 
follows, by the permission and help of God. 


Reply To Faustus The Manichaean 


(CONTRA FAUSTUS MANICHAEUM, LIBRI XXXIII ) 
A.D. 400. 
ST. AUGUSTIN 
TRANSLATED BY 
REV. RICHARD STOTHERT, M.A., 
BOMBAY 


Written about the year 400. [Faustus was undoubtedly the acutest, most determined and most 
unscrupulous opponent of orthodox Christianity in the age of Augustin. The occasion of Augustin’s great 
writing against him was the publication of Faustus’ attack on the Old Testament Scriptures, and on the 
New Testament so far as it was at variance with Manichaean error. Faustus seems to have followed in the 
footsteps of Adimantus, against whom Augustin had written some years before, but to have gone 
considerably beyond Adimantus in the recklessness of his statements. The incarnation of Christ, involving 
his birth from a woman, is one of the main points of attack. He makes the variations in the genealogical 
records of the Gospels a ground for rejecting the whole as spurious. He supposed the Gospels, in their 
present form, to be not the works of the Apostles, but rather of later Judaizing falsifiers. The entire Old 
Testament system he treats with the utmost contempt, blaspheming the Patriarchs, Moses, the Prophets, 
etc., on the ground of their private lives and their teachings. Most of the objections to the morality of the 
Old Testament that are now current were already familiarly used in the time of Augustin. Augustin’s 
answers are only partially satisfactory, owing to his imperfect view of the relation of the old dispensation 
to the new; but in the age in which they were written they were doubtless very effective. The writing is 
interesting from the point of view of Biblical criticism, as well as from that of polemics against 
Manichaeism.—A.H.N.] 


BOOK I 


Who Faustus was. Faustus’s object in writing the polemical treatise that forms the basis of Augustin’s 
reply. Augustin’s remarks thereon. 


1. Faustus was an African by race, a citizen of Mileum; he was eloquent and clever, but had adopted the 
shocking tenets of the Manichaean heresy. He is mentioned in my Confessions, where there is an account 
of my acquaintance with him. This man published a certain volume against the true Christian faith and the 
Catholic truth. A copy reached us, and was read by the brethren, who called for an answer from me, as 
part of the service of love which I owe to them. Now, therefore, in the name and with the help of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, I undertake the task, that all my readers may know that acuteness of mind and 
elegance of style are of no use to a man unless the Lord directs his steps. In the mysterious equity of 
divine mercy, God often bestows His help on the slow and the feeble; while from the want of this help, the 
most acute and eloquent run into error only with greater rapidity and willfulness. I will give the opinions 
of Faustus as if stated by himself, and mine as if in reply to him. 


2. Faustus said: As the learned Adimantus, the only teacher since the sainted Manichaeus deserving of our 
attention, has plentifully exposed and thoroughly refuted the errors of Judaism and of semi-Christianity, I 
think it not amiss that you should be supplied in writing with brief and pointed replies to the captious 
objections of our adversaries, that when, like children of the wily serpent, they try to bewilder you with 
their quibbles, you may be prepared to give intelligent answers. In this way they will be kept to the 
subject, instead of wandering from one thing to another. And I have placed our opinions and those of our 
opponent over against one another, as plainly and briefly as possible, so as not to perplex the reader with 
a long and intricate discourse. 


3. Augustin replies: You warn against semi-Christians, which you say we are; but we warn against pseudo- 
Christians, which we have shown you to be. Semi-Christianity may be imperfect without being false. So, 
then, if the faith of those whom you try to mislead is imperfect, would it not be better to supply what is 
lacking than to rob them of what they have? It was to imperfect Christians that the apostle wrote, “joying 
and beholding your conversation,” and “the deficiency in your faith in Christ.” The apostle had in view a 
spiritual structure, as he says elsewhere, “Ye are God’s building;” and in this structure he found both a 
reason for joy and a reason for exertion. He rejoiced to see part already finished; and the necessity of 
bringing the edifice to perfection called for exertion. Imperfect Christians as we are, you pursue us with 
the desire to pervert what you call our semi-Christianity by false doctrine; while even those who are so 


deficient in faith as to be unable to reply to all your sophisms, are wise enough at least to know that they 
must not have anything at all to do with you. You look for semi-Christians to deceive: we wish to prove you 
pseudo-Christians, that Christians may learn something from your refutation, and that the less advanced 
may learn to avoid you. Do you call us children of the serpent? You have surely forgotten how often you 
have found fault with the prohibition in Paradise, and have praised the serpent for opening Adam's eyes. 
You have the better claim to the title which you give us. The serpent owns you as well when you blame 
him as when you praise him. 


BOOK II 


Faustus claims to believe the Gospel, yet refuses to accept the genealogical tables on various grounds 
which Augustin seeks to set aside. 


1. Faustus said: Do I believe the gospel? Certainly. Do I therefore believe that Christ was born? Certainly 
not. It does not follow that because I believe the gospel, as I do, I must therefore believe that Christ was 
born. This I do not believe; because Christ does not say that He was born of men, and the gospel, both in 
name and in fact, begins with Christ’s preaching. As for the genealogy, the author himself does not 
venture to call it the gospel. For what did he write? “The book of the generation of Jesus Christ the Son of 
David.” The book of the generation is not the book of the gospel. It is more like a birth-register, the star 
confirming the event. Mark, on the other hand, who recorded the preaching of the Son of God, without 
any genealogy, begins most suitably with the words, “The gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God.” It is 
plain that the genealogy is not the gospel. Matthew himself says, that after John was put in prison, Jesus 
began to preach the gospel of the kingdom; so that what is mentioned before this is the genealogy, and 
not the gospel. Why did not Matthew begin with, “The gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God,” but because 
he thought it sinful to call the genealogy the gospel? Understand, then, what you have hitherto overlooked 
—the distinction between the genealogy and the gospel. Do I then admit the truth of the gospel? Yes; 
understanding by the gospel the preaching of Christ. I have plenty to say about the generations too, if you 
wish. But you seem to me now to wish to know not whether I accept the gospel, but whether I accept the 
generations. 


2. Augustin replied: Well, in answer to your own questions, you tell us first that you believe the gospel, 
and next, that you do not believe in the birth of Christ; and your reason is, that the birth of Christ is not in 
the gospel. What, then, will you answer the apostle when he says, “Remember that Christ Jesus rose from 
the dead, of the seed of David, according to my gospel?” You surely are ignorant, or pretend to be 
ignorant, what the gospel is. You use the word, not as the apostle teaches, but as suits your own errors. 
What the apostles call the gospel you depart from; for you do not believe that Christ was of the seed of 
David. This was Paul’s gospel; and it was also the gospel of the other apostles, and of all faithful stewards 
of so great a mystery. For Paul says elsewhere, “Whether, therefore, I or they, so we preach, and so ye 
believed.” They did not all write the gospel, but they all preached it. The name evangelist is properly 
given to the narrators of the birth, the actions, the words, the sufferings of our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
word gospel means good news, and might be used of any good news, but is properly applied to the 
narrative of the Saviour. If, then, you teach something different, you must have departed from the gospel. 
Assuredly those babes whom you despise as semi-Christians will oppose you, when they hear their mother 
Charity declaring by the mouth of the apostle, “If any one preach another gospel than that which we have 
preached to you, let him be accursed.” Since, then, Paul, according to his gospel, preached that Christ 
was of the seed of David, and you deny this and preach something else, may you be accursed! And what 
can you mean by saying that Christ never declares Himself to have been born of men, when on every 
occasion He calls Himself the Son of man? 


3. You learned men, forsooth, dress up for our benefit some wonderful First Man, who came down from 
the race of light to war with the race of darkness, armed with his waters against the waters of the enemy, 
and with his fire against their fire, and with his winds against their winds. And why not with his smoke 
against their smoke, and with his darkness against their darkness? According to you, he was armed 
against smoke with air, and against darkness with light. So it appears that smoke and darkness are bad, 
since they could not belong to his goodness. The other three, again—water, wind, and fire—are good. How, 
then, could these belong to the evil of the enemy? You reply that the water of the race of darkness was 
evil, while that which the First Man brought was good; and so, too, his good wind and fire fought against 
the evil wind and fire of the adversary. But why could he not bring good smoke against evil smoke? Your 
falsehoods seem to vanish in smoke. Well, your First Man warred against an opposite nature. And yet only 
one of the five things he brought was the opposite of what the hostile race had. The light was opposed to 
the darkness, but the four others are not opposed to one another. Air is not the opposite of smoke, and 
still less is water the opposite of water, or wind of wind, or fire of fire. 


4. One is shocked at your wild fancies about this First Man changing the elements which he brought, that 
he might conquer his enemies by pleasing them. So you make what you call the kingdom of falsehood 
keep honestly to its own nature, while truth is changeable in order to deceive. Jesus Christ, according to 
you, is the son of this First Man. Truth springs, forsooth, from your fiction. You praise this First Man for 
using changeable and delusive forms in the contest. If you, then, speak the truth, you do not imitate him. 
If you imitate him, you deceive as he did. But our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the true and truthful Son 


of God, the true and truthful Son of man, both of which He testifies of Himself, derived the eternity of His 
godhead from true God, and His incarnation from true man. Your First Man is not the first man of the 
apostle. “The first man,” he says, “was of the earth, earthy; the second man is from heaven, heavenly. As 
is the earthy, such are they also that are earthy; as is the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly. 
As we have borne the image of the earthy, let us also bear the image of the heavenly.” The first man of the 
earth, earthy, is Adam, who was made of dust. The second man from heaven, heavenly, is the Lord Jesus 
Christ; for, being the Son of God, He became flesh that He might be a man outwardly, while He remained 
God within; that He might be both the true Son of God, by whom we were made, and the true Son of man, 
by whom we are made anew. Why do you conjure up this fabulous First Man of yours, and refuse to 
acknowledge the first man of the apostle? Is this not a fulfillment of what the apostle says: “Turning away 
their ears from the truth, they will give heed to fables?” According to Paul, the first man is of the earth, 
earthy; according to Manichaeus, he is not earthy, and is equipped with five elements of some unreal, 
unintelligible kind. Paul says: “If any one should have announced to you differently from what we have 
announced let him be accursed.” Therefore lest Paul be a liar, let Manichaeus be accursed. 


5. Again, you find fault with the star by which the Magi were led to worship the infant Christ, which you 
should be ashamed of doing, when you represent your fabulous Christ, the son of your fabulous First Man 
not as announced by a star, but as bound up in all the stars. For you say that he mingled with the 
principles of darkness in his conflict with the race of darkness, that by capturing these principles the 
world might be made out of the mixture. So that, by your profane fancies, Christ is not only mingled with 
heaven and all the stars, but conjoined and compounded with the earth and all its productions,—a Saviour 
no more, but needing to be saved by you, by your eating and disgorging Him. 


This foolish custom of making your disciples bring you food, that your teeth and stomach may be the 
means of relieving Christ, who is bound up in it, is a consequence of your profane fancies. You declare 
that Christ is liberated in this way—not, however, entirely; for you hold that some tiny particles of no 
value still remain in the excrement, to be mixed up and compounded again and again in various material 
forms, and to be released and purified at any rate by the fire in which the world will be burned up, if not 
before. Nay, even then, you say, Christ is not entirely liberated; but some extreme particles of His good 
and divine nature, which have been so defiled that they cannot be cleansed, are condemned to stay for 
ever in the horrid mass of darkness. And these people pretend to be offended with our saying that a star 
announced the birth of the Son of God, as if this were placing His birth under the influence of a 
constellation; while they subject Him not to stars only, but to such polluting contact with all material 
things, with the juices of all vegetables, and with the decay of all flesh, and with the decomposition of all 
food, in which He is bound up, that the only way of releasing Him, at least one great means, is that men, 
that is the Elect of the Manichaeans, should succeed in digesting their dinner. 


We, too, deny the influence of the stars upon the birth of any man; for we maintain that, by the just law of 
God, the free-will of man, which chooses good or evil, is under no constraint of necessity. How much less 
do we subject to any constellation the incarnation of the eternal Creator and Lord of all! When Christ was 
born after the flesh, the star which the Magi saw had no power as governing, but attended as a witness. 
Instead of assuming control over Him, it acknowledged Him by the homage it did. Besides, this star was 
not one of those which from the beginning of the world continue in the course ordained by the Creator. 
Along with the new birth from the Virgin appeared a new star, which served as a guide to the Magi who 
were themselves seeking for Christ; for it went before them till they reached the place where they found 
the Word of God in the form of a child. But what astrologer ever thought of making a star leave its course, 
and come down to the child that is born, as they imagine, under it? They think that the stars affect the 
birth, not that the birth changes the course of the stars; so, if the star in the Gospel was one of those 
heavenly bodies, how could it determine Christ’s action, when it was compelled to change its own action 
at Christ’s birth? But if, as is more likely, a star which did not exist before appeared to point out Christ, it 
was the effect of Christ’s birth, and not the cause of it. Christ was not born because the star was there; 
but the star was there because Christ was born. If there was any fate, it was in the birth, and not in the 
star. The word fate is derived from a word which means to speak; and since Christ is the Word of God by 
which all things were spoken before they were, the conjunction of stars is not the fate of Christ, but Christ 
is the fate of the stars. The same will that made the heavens took our earthly nature. The same power that 
ruled the stars laid down His life and took it again. 


6. Why, then, should the narrative of the birth not be the gospel, since it conveys such good news as heals 
our malady? Is it because Matthew begins, not like Mark, with the words, “The beginning of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ,” but, “The book of the generation of Jesus Christ?” In this way, John, too, might be said not to 
have written the gospel, for he has not the words, Beginning of the gospel, or Book of the gospel, but, “In 
the beginning was the Word.” Perhaps the clever word-maker Faustus will call the introduction in John a 
Verbidium, as he called that in Matthew a Genesidium. The wonder is, that you are so impudent as to give 
the name of gospel to your silly stories. What good news is there in telling us that, in the conflict against 
some strange hostile nation, God could protect His own kingdom only by sending part of His own nature 
into the greedy jaws of the former, and to be so defiled, that after all those toils and tortures it cannot all 
be purged? Is this bad news the gospel? Every one who has even a slender knowledge of Greek knows 
that gospel means good news. But where is your good news, when your God himself is said to weep as 
under eclipse till the darkness and defilement are removed from his members? And when he ceases to 


weep, it seems he becomes cruel. For what has that part of him which is to be involved in the mass done 
to deserve this condemnation? This part must go on weeping for ever. But no; whoever examines this 
news will not weep because it is bad, but will laugh because it is not true. 


BOOK III 


Faustus objects to the incarnation of God on the ground that the evangelists are at variance with each 
other, and that incarnation is unsuitable to deity. Augustin attempts to remove the critical and theological 
difficulties. 


1. Faustus said: Do I believe in the incarnation? For my part, this is the very thing I long tried to persuade 
myself of, that God was born; but the discrepancy in the genealogies of Luke and Matthew stumbled me, 
as I knew not which to follow. For I thought it might happen that, from not being omniscient, I might take 
the true for false, and the false for true. So, in despair of settling this dispute, I betook myself to Mark and 
John, two authorities still, and evangelists as much as the others. I approved with good reason of the 
beginning of Mark and John, for they have nothing of David, or Mary, or Joseph. John says, “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God,” meaning Christ. Mark says, 
“The gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God,” as if correcting Matthew, who calls him the Son of David. 
Perhaps, however, the Jesus of Matthew is a different person from the Jesus of Mark. This is my reason for 
not believing in the birth of Christ. 


Remove this difficulty, if you can, by harmonizing the accounts, and I am ready to yield. In any case, 
however, it is hardly consistent to believe that God, the God of Christians, was born from the womb. 


2. Augustin replied: Had you read the Gospel with care, and inquired into those places where you found 
opposition, instead of rashly condemning them, you would have seen that the recognition of the authority 
of the evangelists by so many learned men all over the world, in spite of this most obvious discrepancy, 
proves that there is more in it than appears at first sight. Any one can see, as well as you, that the 
ancestors of Christ in Matthew and Luke are different; while Joseph appears in both, at the end in 
Matthew and at the beginning in Luke. Joseph, it is plain, might be called the father of Christ, on account 
of his being in a certain sense the husband of the mother of Christ; and so his name, as the male 
representative, appears at the beginning or end of the genealogies. Any one can see as well as you that 
Joseph has one father in Matthew and another in Luke, and so with the grandfather and with all the rest 
up to David. Did all the able and learned men, not many Latin writers certainly, but innumerable Greek, 
who have examined most attentively the sacred Scriptures, overlook this manifest difference? Of course 
they saw it. No one can help seeing it. But with a due regard to the high authority of Scripture, they 
believed that there was something here which would be given to those that ask, and denied to those that 
snarl; would be found by those that seek, and taken away from those that criticise; would be open to those 
that knock, and shut against those that contradict. They asked, sought, and knocked; they received, found, 
and entered in. 


3. The whole question is how Joseph had two fathers. Supposing this possible, both genealogies may be 
correct. With two fathers, why not two grandfathers, and two great-grandfathers, and so on, up to David, 
who was the father both of Solomon, who is mentioned in Matthew’s list, and of Nathan, who occurs in 
Luke? This is the difficulty with many people who think it impossible that two men should have one and 
the same son, forgetting the very obvious fact that a man may be called the son of the person who 
adopted him as well as of the person who begot him. 


Adoption, we know, was familiar to the ancients; for even women adopted the children of other women, as 
Sarah adopted Ishmael, and Leah her handmaid’s son, and Pharaoh’s daughter Moses. Jacob, too, adopted 
his grandsons, the children of Joseph. Moreover, the word adoption is of great importance in the system of 
our faith, as is seen from the apostolic writings. For the Apostle Paul, speaking of the advantages of the 
Jews, says: “Whose are the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law; whose 
are the fathers, and of whom, according to the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for ever.” 
And again: “We ourselves also groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption of the sons of God, even 
the redemption of the body.” Again, elsewhere: “But in the fullness of time, God sent His Son, made of a 
woman, made under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons.” These passages show clearly 
that adoption is a significant symbol. God has an only Son, whom He begot from His own substance, of 
whom it is said, “Being in the form of God, He thought it not robbery to be equal to God.” Us He begot not 
of His own substance, for we belong to the creation which is not begotten, but made; but that He might 
make us the brothers of Christ, He adopted us. That act, then, by which God, when we were not born of 
Him, but created and formed, begot us by His word and grace, is called adoption. So John says, “He gave 
them power to become the sons of God.” 


Since, therefore; the practice of adoption is common among our fathers, and in Scripture, is there not 
irrational profanity in the hasty condemnation of the evangelists as false because the genealogies are 
different, as if both could not be true, instead of considering calmly the simple fact that frequently in 
human life one man may have two fathers, one of whose flesh he is born, and another of whose will he is 
afterwards made a son by adoption? If the second is not rightly called father, neither are we right in 


saying, “Our Father which art in heaven,” to Him of whose substance we were not born, but of whose 
grace and most merciful will we were adopted, according to apostolic doctrine, and truth most sure. For 
one is to us God, and Lord, and Father: God, for by Him we are created, though of human parents; Lord, 
for we are His subjects; Father, for by His adoption we are born again. Careful students of sacred 
Scripture easily saw, from a little consideration, how, in the different genealogies of the two evangelists, 
Joseph had two fathers, and consequently two lists of ancestors. You might have seen this too, if you had 
not been blinded by the love of contradiction. Other things far beyond your understanding have been 
discovered in the careful investigation of all parts of these narratives. The familiar occurrence of one man 
begetting a son and another adopting him, so that one man has two fathers, you might, in spite of 
Manichaean error, have thought of as an explanation, if you had not been reading in a hostile spirit. 


4. But why Matthew begins with Abraham and descends to Joseph, while Luke begins with Joseph and 
ascends, not to Abraham, but to God, who made man, and, by giving a commandment, gave him power to 
become, by believing, a son of God; and why Matthew records the generations at the commencement of 
his book, Luke after the baptism of the Saviour by John; and what is the meaning of the number of the 
generations in Matthew, who divides them into three sections of fourteen each, though in the whole sum 
there appears to be one wanting; while in Luke the number of generations recorded after the baptism 
amount to seventy-seven, which number the Lord Himself enjoins in connection with the forgiveness of 
sins, saying, “Not only seven times, but seventy-seven times;”—these things you will never understand, 
unless either you are taught by some Catholic of superior stamp, who has studied the sacred Scriptures, 
and has made all the progress possible, or you yourselves turn from your error, and in a Christian spirit 
ask that you may receive, seek that you may find, and knock that it may be opened to you. 


5. Since, then, this double fatherhood of nature and adoption removes the difficulty arising from the 
discrepancy of the genealogies, there is no occasion for Faustus to leave the two evangelists and betake 
himself to the other two, which would be a greater affront to those he betook himself to than to those he 
left. For the sacred writers do not desire to be favored at the expense of their brethren. For their joy is in 
union, and they are one in Christ; and if one says one thing, and another another, or one in one way and 
another in another, still they all speak truth, and in no way contradict one another; only let the reader be 
reverent and humble, not in an heretical spirit seeking occasion for strife, but with a believing heart 
desiring edification. Now, in this opinion that the evangelists give the ancestors of different fathers, as it 
is quite possible for a man to have two fathers, there is nothing inconsistent with truth. So the evangelists 
are harmonized, and you, by Faustus’s promise are bound to yield at once. 


6. You may perhaps be troubled by that additional remark which he makes: “In any case, however, it is 
hardly consistent to believe that God, the God of Christians, was born from the womb.” As if we believed 
that the divine nature came from the womb of a woman. Have I not just quoted the testimony of the 
apostle, speaking of the Jews: “Whose are the fathers, and of whom, according to the flesh, Christ came, 
who is God over all, blessed for ever?” Christ, therefore, our Lord and Saviour, true Son of God in His 
divinity, and true son of man according to the flesh, not as He is God over all was born of a woman, but in 
that feeble nature which He took of us, that in it He might die for us, and heal it in us: not as in the form 
of God, in which He thought it not robbery to be equal to God, was He born of a woman, but in the form of 
a servant, in taking which He emptied Himself. He is therefore said to have emptied Himself because He 
took the form of a servant, not because He lost the form of God. For in the unchangeable possession of 
that nature by which in the form of God He is equal to the Father, He took our changeable nature, by 
which He might be born of a virgin. You, while you protest against putting the flesh of Christ in a virgin’s 
womb, place the very divinity of God in the womb not only of human beings, but of dogs and swine. You 
refuse to believe that the flesh of Christ was conceived in the Virgin’s womb, in which God was not found 
nor even changed; while you assert that in all men and beasts, in the seed of male and in the womb of 
female, in all conceptions on land or in water, an actual part of God and the divine nature is continually 
bound, and shut up, and contaminated, never to be wholly set free. 


BOOK IV 


Faustus’s reasons for rejecting the Old Testament, and Augustin’s animadversions thereon. 


1. Faustus said: Do I believe the Old Testament? If it bequeaths anything to me, I believe it; if not, I reject 
it. It would be an excess of forwardness to take the documents of others which pronounce me 
disinherited. Remember that the promise of Canaan in the Old Testament is made to Jews, that is, to the 
circumcised, who offer sacrifice, and abstain from swine’s flesh, and from the other animals which Moses 
pronounces unclean, and observe Sabbaths, and the feast of unleavened bread, and other things of the 
same kind which the author of the Testament enjoined. Christians have not adopted these observances, 
and no one keeps them; so that if we will not take the inheritance, we should surrender the documents. 
This is my first reason for rejecting the Old Testament, unless you teach me better. My second reason is, 
that this inheritance is such a poor fleshly thing, without any spiritual blessings, that after the New 
Testament, and its glorious promise of the kingdom of heaven and eternal life, I think it not worth the 
taking. 


2. Augustin replied: No one doubts that promises of temporal things are contained in the Old Testament, 


for which reason it is called the Old Testament; or that the kingdom of heaven and the promise of eternal 
life belong to the New Testament. But that in these temporal things were figures of future things which 
should be fulfilled in us upon whom the ends of the ages are come, is not my fancy, but the judgment of 
the apostle, when he says of such things, “These things were our examples;” and again, “These things 
happened to them for an example, and they are written for us on whom the ends of the ages are come.” 
We receive the Old Testament, therefore, not in order to obtain the fulfillment of these promises, but to 
see in them predictions of the New Testament; for the Old bears witness to the New. Whence the Lord, 
after He rose from the dead, and allowed His disciples not only to see but to handle Him, still, lest they 
should doubt their mortal and fleshly senses, gave them further confirmation from the testimony of the 
ancient books, saying, “It was necessary that all things should be fulfilled which were written in the law of 
Moses, and in the Prophets and Psalms, concerning me.” Our hope, therefore, rests not on the promise of 
temporal things. Nor do we believe that the holy and spiritual men of these times—the patriarchs and 
prophets—were taken up with earthly things. For they understood, by the revelation of the Spirit of God, 
what was suitable for that time, and how God appointed all these sayings and actions as types and 
predictions of the future. Their great desire was for the New Testament; but they had a personal duty to 
perform in those predictions, by which the new things of the future were foretold. So the life as well as 
the tongue of these men was prophetic. The carnal people, indeed, thought only of present blessings, 
though even in connection with the people there were prophecies of the future. 


These things you do not understand, because, as the prophet said, “Unless you believe, you shall not 
understand.” For you are not instructed in the kingdom of heaven,—that is, in the true Catholic Church of 
Christ. If you were, you would bring forth from the treasure of the sacred Scriptures things old as well as 
new. For the Lord Himself says, “Therefore every scribe instructed in the kingdom of heaven is like an 
householder who brings forth from his treasure things new and old.” And so, while you profess to receive 
only the new promises of God, you have retained the oldness of the flesh, adding only the novelty of error; 
of which novelty the apostle says, “Shun profane novelties of words, for they increase unto more 
ungodliness, and their speech eats like a cancer. Of whom is Hymenaeus and Philetus, who concerning the 
faith have erred, saying that the resurrection is past already, and have overthrown the faith of some.” 
Here you see the source of your false doctrine, in teaching that the resurrection is only of souls by the 
preaching of the truth, and that there will be no resurrection of the body. But how can you understand 
spiritual things of the inner man, who is renewed in the knowledge of God, when in the oldness of the 
flesh, if you do not possess temporal things, you concoct fanciful notions about them in those images of 
carnal things of which the whole of your false doctrine consists? You boast of despising as worthless the 
land of Canaan, which was an actual thing, and actually given to the Jews; and yet you tell of a land of 
light cut asunder on one side, as by a narrow wedge, by the land of the race of darkness,—a thing which 
does not exist, and which you believe from the delusion of your minds; so that your life is not supported by 
having it, and your mind is wasted in desiring it. 


BOOK V 


Faustus claims that the Manichaeans and not the Catholics are consistent believers in the Gospel, and 
seeks to establish this claim by comparing Manichaean and Catholic obedience to the precepts of the 
Gospel. Augustin exposes the hypocrisy of the Manichaeans and praises the asceticism of Catholics. 


1. Faustus said: Do I believe the gospel? You ask me if I believe it, though my obedience to its commands 
shows that I do. I should rather ask you if you believe it, since you give no proof of your belief. I have left 
my father, mother, wife, and children, and all else that the gospel requires; and do you ask if I believe the 
gospel? Perhaps you do not know what is called the gospel. The gospel is nothing else than the preaching 
and the precept of Christ. I have parted with all gold and silver, and have left off carrying money in my 
purse; content with daily food; without anxiety for tomorrow; and without solicitude about how I shall be 
fed, or where-withal I shall be clothed: and do you ask if I believe the gospel? You see in me the blessings 
of the gospel; and do you ask if I believe the gospel? You see me poor, meek, a peacemaker, pure in heart, 
mourning, hungering, thirsting, bearing persecutions and enmity for righteousness’ sake; and do you 
doubt my belief in the gospel? One can understand now how John the Baptist, after seeing Jesus, and also 
hearing of His works, yet asked whether He was Christ. Jesus properly and justly did not deign to reply 
that He was; but reminded him of the works of which he had already heard: “The blind see, the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised.” In the same way, I might very well reply to your question whether I believe the 
gospel, by saying, I have left all, father, mother, wife, children, gold, silver, eating, drinking, luxuries, 
pleasures; take this as a sufficient answer to your questions, and believe that you will be blessed if you are 
not offended in me. 


2. But, according to you, to believe the gospel is not only to obey its commands, but also to believe in all 
that is written in it; and, first of all, that God was born. But neither is believing the gospel only to believe 
that Jesus was born, but also to do what He commands. So, if you say that I do not believe the gospel 
because I disbelieve the incarnation, much more do you not believe because you disregard the 
commandments. At any rate, we are on a par till these questions are settled. If your disregard of the 
precepts does not prevent you from professing faith in the gospel, why should my rejection of the 
genealogy prevent me? And if, as you say, to believe the gospel includes both faith in the genealogies and 
obedience to the precepts, why do you condemn me, since we both are imperfect? What one wants the 


other has. But if, as there can be no doubt, belief in the gospel consists solely in obedience to the 
commands of God, your sin is twofold. As the proverb says, the deserter accuses the soldier. But suppose, 
since you will have it so, that there are these two parts of perfect faith, one consisting in word, or the 
confession that Christ was born, the other in deed or the observance of the precepts; it is plain that my 
part is hard and painful, yours light and easy. It is natural that the multitude should flock to you and away 
from me, for they know not that the kingdom of God is not in word, but in power. Why, then, do you blame 
me for taking the harder part, and leaving to you, as to a weak brother, the easy part? You have the idea 
that your part of faith, or confessing that Christ was born, has more power to save the soul than the other 
parts. 


3. Let us then ask Christ Himself, and learn from His own mouth, what is the chief means of our salvation. 
Who shall enter, O Christ, into Thy kingdom? He that doeth the will of my Father in heaven, is His reply; 
not, “He that confesses that I was born.” And again, He says to His disciples, “Go, teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe 
all things which I have commanded you.” It is not, “teaching them that I was born,” but, “to observe my 
commandments.” Again, “Ye are my friends if ye do what I command you;” not, “if you believe that I was 
born.” Again, “If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love,” and in many other places. Also in 
the sermon on the mount, when He taught, “Blessed are the poor, blessed are the meek, blessed are the 
peacemakers, blessed are the pure in heart, blessed are they that mourn, blessed are they that hunger, 
blessed are they that are persecuted for righteousness’ sake,” He nowhere says, “Blessed are they that 
confess that I was born.” And in the separation of the sheep from the goats in the judgment, He says that 
He will say to them on the right hand, “I was hungry, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink,” and so on; therefore “inherit the kingdom.” Not, “Because ye believe that I was born, inherit the 
kingdom.” Again, to the rich man seeking for eternal life, He says, “Go, sell all that thou hast, and follow 
me;” not, “Believe that I was born, that you may have eternal life.” You see, the kingdom, life, happiness, 
are everywhere promised to the part I have chosen of what you call the two parts of faith, and nowhere to 
your part. Show, if you can, a place where it is written that whoso confesses that Christ was born of a 
woman is blessed, or shall inherit the kingdom, or have eternal life. Even supposing, then, that there are 
two parts of faith, your part has no blessing. But what if we prove that your part is not a part of faith at 
all? It will follow that you are foolish, which indeed will be proved beyond a doubt. At present, it is enough 
to have shown that our part is crowned with the beatitudes. Besides, we have also a beatitude for a 
confession in words: for we confess that Jesus Christ is the Son of the living God; and Jesus declares with 
His own lips that this confession has a benediction, when He says to Peter, “Blessed art thou, Simon 
Barjona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed this unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.” So that 
we have not one, but both these parts of faith, and in both alike are we pronounced blessed by Christ; for 
in one we reduce faith to practice, while in the other our confession is unmixed with blasphemy. 


4. Augustin replied: I have already said that the Lord Jesus Christ repeatedly calls Himself the Son of 
man, and that the Manichaeans have contrived a silly story about some fabulous First Man, who figures in 
their impious heresy, not earthly, but combined with spurious elements, in opposition to the apostle, who 
says, “The first man is of the earth, earthy;” and that the apostle carefully warns us, “If any one preaches 
to you differently from what we have preached, let him be accursed.” So that we must believe Christ to be 
the Son of man according to apostolic truth, not according to Manichaean error. And since the evangelists 
assert that Christ was born of a woman, of the seed of David, and Paul writing to Timothy says, 
“Remember that Jesus Christ, of the seed of David, was raised from the dead, according to my gospel,” it 
is clear what sense we must believe Christ to be the Son of man; for being the Son of God by whom we 
were made, He also by His incarnation became the Son of man, that He might die for our sins, and rise 
again for our justification. Accordingly He calls Himself both Son of God and Son of man. To take only one 
instance out of many, in the Gospel of John it is written, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, The hour cometh, 
and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and they that hear shall live. For as the 
Father hath life in Himself, so He hath given to the Son to have life in Himself; and hath given Him power 
to execute judgment also, because He is the Son of man.” He says, “They shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God;” and He says, “because He is the Son of man.” As the Son of man, He has received power to execute 
judgment, because He will come to judgment in human form, that He may be seen by the good and the 
wicked. In this form He ascended into heaven, and that voice was heard by His disciples, “He shall so 
come as ye have seen Him go into heaven.” As the Son of God, as God equal to and one with the Father, 
He will not be seen by the wicked; for “blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” Since, then, 
He promises eternal life to those that believe in Him, and since to believe in Him is to believe in the true 
Christ, such as He declares Himself and His apostles declare Him to be, true Son of God and true Son of 
man; you, Manichaeans, who believe on a false and spurious son of a false and spurious man, and teach 
that God Himself, from fear of the assault of the hostile race, gave up His own members to be tortured, 
and after all not to be wholly liberated, are plainly far from that eternal life which Christ promises to 
those who believe in Him. It is true, He said to Peter when he confessed Him to be the Son of God, 
“Blessed art thou, Simon. Barjona.” But does He promise nothing to those who believe Him to be the Son 
of man, when the Son of God and the Son of man are the same? Besides, eternal life is expressly promised 
to those who believe in the Son of man. “As Moses,” He says, “lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so 
must the Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have eternal 
life.” What more do you wish? Believe then in the Son of man, that you may have eternal life; for He is 
also the Son of God, who can give eternal life: for He is “the true God and eternal life,” as the same John 


says in his epistle. John also adds, that he is antichrist who denies that Christ has come in the flesh. 


5. There is no need, then that you should extol so much the perfection of Christ’s commands, because you 
obey the precepts of the gospel. For the precepts, supposing you really to fulfill them, would not profit you 
without true faith. Do you not know that the apostle says, “If I distribute all my goods to the poor, and give 
my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing?” Why do you boast of having 
Christian poverty, when you are destitute of Christian charity? Robbers have a kind of charity to one 
another, arising from a mutual consciousness of guilt and crime; but this is not the charity commended by 
the apostle. In another passage he distinguishes true charity from all base and vicious affections, by 
saying, “Now the end of the commandment is charity out of a pure heart, and a good conscience, and faith 
unfeigned.” How then can you have true charity from a fictitious faith? You persist in a faith corrupted by 
falsehood: for your First Man, according to you, used deceit in the conflict by changing his form, while his 
enemies remained in their own nature; and, besides, you maintain that Christ, who says, “I am the truth,” 
feigned His incarnation, His death on the cross, the wounds of His passion, the marks shown after His 
resurrection. If you speak the truth, and your Christ speaks falsehood, you must be better than he. But if 
you really follow your own Christ, your truthfulness may be doubted, and your obedience to the precepts 
you speak of may be only a pretence. Is it true, as Faustus says, that you have no money in your purses? 
He means, probably, that your money is in boxes and bags; nor would we blame you for this, if you did not 
profess one thing and practise another. Constantius, who is still alive, and is now our brother in Catholic 
Christianity, once gathered many of your sect into his house at Rome, to keep these precepts of 
Manichaeus, which you think so much of, though they are very silly and childish. The precepts proved too 
much for your weakness, and the gathering was entirely broken up. Those who persevered separated from 
your communion, and are called Mattarians, because they sleep on mats,—a very different bed from the 
feathers of Faustus and his goatskin coverlets, and all the grandeur that made him despise not only the 
Mattarians, but also the house of his poor father in Mileum. Away, then, with this accursed hypocrisy from 
your writing, if not from your conduct; or else your language will conflict with your life by your deceitful 
words, as your First Man with the race of darkness by his deceitful elements. 


6. 1am, however, addressing not merely men who fail to do what they are commanded, but the members 
of a deluded sect. For the precepts of Manichaeus are such that, if you do not keep them, you are 
deceivers; if you do keep them, you are deceived. Christ never taught you that you should not pluck a 
vegetable for fear of committing homicide; for when His disciples were hungry when passing through a 
field of corn, He did not forbid them to pluck the ears on the Sabbath-day; which was a rebuke to the Jews 
of the time since the action was on Sabbath; and a rebuke in the action itself to the future Manichaeans. 
The precept of Manichaeus, however, only requires you to do nothing while others commit homicide for 
you; though the real homicide is that of ruining miserable souls by such doctrines of devils. 


7. The language of Faustus has the typhus of heresy in it, and is the language of overweening arrogance. 
“You see in me” he says, “the beatitudes of the gospel; and do you ask if I believe the gospel? You see me 
poor, meek, a peacemaker, pure in heart, mourning, hungering, thirsting, bearing persecution and enmity 
for righteousness’ sake; and do you doubt my belief in the gospel?” If to justify oneself were to be just, 
Faustus would have flown to heaven while uttering these words. I say nothing of the luxurious habits of 
Faustus, known to all the followers of the Manichaeans, and especially to those at Rome. I shall suppose a 
Manichaean such as Constantius sought for, when he enforced the observance of these precepts with the 
sincere desire to see them observed. How can I see him to be poor in spirit, when he is so proud as to 
believe that his own soul is God, and is not ashamed to speak of God as in bondage? How can I see him 
meek, when he affronts all the authority of the evangelists rather than believe? How a peacemaker, when 
he holds that the divine nature itself by which God is whatever is, and is the only true existence, could not 
remain in lasting peace? How pure in heart, when his heart is filled with so many impious notions? How 
mourning, unless it is for his God captive and bound till he be freed and escape, with the loss, however, of 
a part which is to be united by the Father to the mass of darkness, and is not to be mourned for? How 
hungering and thirsting for righteousness, which Faustus omits in his writings lest, no doubt, he should be 
thought destitute of righteousness? But how can they hunger and thirst after righteousness, whose 
perfect righteousness will consist in exulting over their brethren condemned to darkness, not for any fault 
of their own, but for being irremediably contaminated by the pollution against which they were sent by 
the Father to contend? 


8. How do you suffer persecution and enmity for righteousness’ sake, when, according to you, it is 
righteous to preach and teach these impieties? The wonder is, that the gentleness of Christian times 
allows such perverse iniquity to pass wholly or almost unpunished. And yet, as if we were blind or silly, 
you tell us that your suffering reproach and persecution is a great proof of your righteousness. If people 
are just according to the amount of their suffering, atrocious criminals of all kinds suffer much more than 
you. But, at any rate, if we are to grant that suffering endured on account of any sort of profession of 
Christianity proves the sufferer to be in possession of true faith and righteousness, you must admit that 
any case of greater suffering that we can show proves the possession of truer faith and greater 
righteousness. Of such cases you know many among our martyrs, and chiefly Cyprian himself, whose 
writings also bear witness to his belief that Christ was born of the Virgin Mary. For this faith, which you 
abhor, he suffered and died along with many Christian believers of that day, who suffered as much, or 
more. Faustus, when shown to be a Manichaean by evidence, or by his own confession, on the intercession 


of the Christians themselves, who brought him before the proconsul, was, along with some others, only 
banished to an island, which can hardly be called a punishment at all, for it is what God’s servants do of 
their own accord every day when they wish to retire from the tumult of the world. Besides, earthly 
sovereigns often by a public decree give release from this banishment as an act of mercy. And in this way 
all were afterwards released at once. Confess, then, that they were in possession of a truer faith and a 
more righteous life, who were accounted worthy to suffer for it much more than you ever suffered. Or 
else, cease boasting of the abhorrence which many feel for you, and learn to distinguish between suffering 
for blasphemy and suffering for righteousness. What it is you suffer for, your own books will show in a way 
that deserves your most particular attention. 


9. Those evangelical precepts of peculiar sublimity which you make people who know no better believe 
that you obey, are really obeyed by multitudes in our communion. Are there not among us many of both 
sexes who have entirely refrained from sexual intercourse, and many formerly married who practise 
continence? Are there not many others who give largely of their property, or give it up altogether, and 
many who keep the body in subjection by fasts, either frequent or daily, or protracted beyond belief? Then 
there are fraternities whose members have no property of their own, but all things common, including 
only things necessary for food and clothing, living with one soul and one heart towards God, inflamed with 
a common feeling of charity. In all such professions many turn out to be deceivers and reprobates, while 
many who are so are never discovered; many, too, who at first walk well, fall away rapidly from 
willfulness. Many are found in times of trial to have adopted this kind of life with another intention than 
they professed; and again, many in humility and steadfastness persevere in their course to the end, and 
are saved. There are apparent diversities in these societies; but one charity unites all who, from some 
necessity, in obedience to the apostle’s injunction, have their wives as if they had them not, and buy as if 
they bought not, and use this world as if they used it not. With these are joined, in the abundant riches of 
God’s mercy, the inferior class of those to whom it is said, “Defraud not one another, except it be with 
consent for a time, that ye may give yourselves to prayer; and come together again, that Satan tempt you 
not for your incontinency. But I speak this by permission, and not of commandment.” To such the same 
apostle also says, “Now therefore there is utterly a fault among you, that ye go to law one with another;” 
while, in consideration of their infirmity, he adds, “If ye have judgments of things pertaining to this life, 
set them to judge who are least esteemed in the Church.” For in the kingdom of heaven there are not only 
those who, that they may be perfect, sell or leave all they have and follow the Lord; but others in the 
partnership of charity are joined like a mercenary force to the Christian army, to whom it will be said at 
last, “I was hungry, and ye gave me meat,” and so on. Otherwise, there would be no salvation for those to 
whom the apostle gives so many anxious and particular directions about their families, telling the wives to 
be obedient to their husbands, and husbands to love their wives; children to obey their parents, and 
parents to bring up their children in the instruction and admonition of the Lord; servants to obey with fear 
their masters according to the flesh, and masters to render to their servants what is just and equal. The 
apostle is far from condemning such people as regardless of gospel precepts, or unworthy of eternal life. 
For where the Lord exhorts the strong to attain perfection, saying, “If any man take not up his cross and 
follow me, he cannot be my disciple,” He immediately adds, for the consolation of the weak, “Whoso 
receiveth a just man in the name of a just man shall receive a just man’s reward; and whoso receiveth a 
prophet in the name of a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward.” So that not only he who gives 
Timothy a little wine for his stomach’s sake, and his frequent infirmities, but he who gives to a strong man 
a cup of cold water only in the name of a disciple, shall not lose his reward. 


10. If it is true that a man cannot receive the gospel without giving up everything, why do you delude your 
followers, by allowing them to keep in your service their wives, and children, and households, and houses, 
and fields? Indeed, you may well allow them to disregard the precepts of the gospel: for all you promise 
them is not a resurrection, but a change to another mortal existence, in which they shall live the silly, 
childish, impious life of those you call the Elect, the life you live yourself, and are so much praised for; or 
if they possess greater merit, they shall enter into melons or cucumbers, or some eatables which you will 
masticate, that they may be quickly purified by your digestion. Least of all should you who teach such 
doctrines profess any regard for the gospel. For if the faith of the gospel had any connection with such 
nonsense, the Lord should have said, not, “I was hungry, and ye gave me meat;” but, “Ye were hungry, and 
ye ate me,” or, “I was hungry, and I ate you.” For, by your absurdities, a man will not be received into the 
kingdom of God for the service of giving food to the saints, but, because he has eaten them and belched 
them out, or has himself been eaten and belched into heaven. Instead of saying, “Lord, when saw we Thee 
hungry, and fed Thee?” the righteous must say, “When saw we Thee hungry, and were eaten by Thee?” 
And He must answer, not, “When ye gave food to one of the least of these my brethren, you gave to me;” 
but, “When you were eaten by one of the least of these my brethren, you were eaten by me.” 


11. Believing and teaching such monstrosities, and living accordingly, you yet have the boldness to say 
that you obey the precepts of the gospel, and to decry the Catholic Church, which includes many weak as 
well as strong, both of whom the Lord blesses, because both according to their measure obey the precepts 
of the gospel and hope in its promises. The blindness of hostility makes you see only the tares in our 
harvest: for you might easily see wheat too, if you were willing that there should be any. But among you, 
those who are pretended Manichaeans are wicked, and those who are really Manichaeans are silly. For 
where the faith itself is false, he who hypocritically professes it acts deceitfully, while he who truly 
believes is deceived. Such a faith cannot produce a good life, for every man’s life is good or bad according 


as his heart is engaged. If your affections were set upon spiritual and intellectual good, instead of material 
forms, you would not pay homage to the material sun as a divine substance, and as the light of wisdom, 
which every one knows you do, though I now only mention it in passing. 


BOOK VI 


Faustus avows his disbelief in the Old Testament and his disregard of its precepts, and accuses Catholics 
of inconsistency in neglecting its ordinances, while claiming to accept it as authoritative. Augustin 
explains the Catholic view of the relation of the Old Testament to the New. 


1. Faustus said: You ask if I believe the Old Testament. Of course not, for I do not keep its precepts. 
Neither, I imagine, do you. I reject circumcision as disgusting; and if I mistake not, so do you. I reject the 
observance of Sabbaths as superfluous: I suppose you do the same. I reject sacrifice as idolatry, as 
doubtless you also do. Swine’s flesh is not the only flesh I abstain from; nor is it the only flesh you eat. I 
think all flesh unclean: you think none unclean. Both alike, in these opinions, throw over the Old 
Testament. We both look upon the weeks of unleavened bread and the feast of tabernacles as unnecessary 
and useless. Not to patch linen garments with purple; to count it adultery to make a garment of linen and 
wool; to call it sacrilege to yoke together an ox and an ass when necessary; not to appoint as priest a bald 
man, or a man with red hair, or any similar peculiarity, as being unclean in the sight of God, are things 
which we both despise and laugh at, and rank as of neither first nor second importance; and yet they are 
all precepts and judgments of the Old Testament. You cannot blame me for rejecting the Old Testament; 
for whether it is right or wrong to do so, you do it as much as I. As for the difference between your faith 
and mine, it is this, that while you choose to act deceitfully, and meanly to praise in words what in your 
heart you hate, I, not having learned the art of deception, frankly declare that I hate both these 
abominable precepts and their authors. 


2. Augustin replied: How and for what purpose the Old Testament is received by the heirs of the New 
Testament has been already explained. But as the remarks of Faustus were then about the promises of the 
Old Testament, and now he speaks of the precepts, I reply that he displays ignorance of the difference 
between moral and symbolical precepts. For example, “Thou shalt not covet” is a moral precept; “Thou 
shalt circumcise every male on the eighth day” is a symbolical precept. From not making this distinction, 
the Manichaeans, and all who find fault with the writings of the Old Testament, not seeing that whatever 
observance God appointed for the former dispensation was a shadow of future things, because these 
observances are now discontinued, condemn them, though no doubt what is unsuitable now was perfectly 
suitable then as prefiguring the things now revealed. In this they contradict the apostle who says, “All 
these things happened to them for an example, and they were written for our learning, on whom the end 
of the world is come.” The apostle here explains why these writings are to be received, and why it is no 
longer necessary to continue the symbolical observances. For when he says, “They were written for our 
learning,” he clearly shows that we should be very diligent in reading and in discovering the meaning of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, and that we should have great veneration for them, since it was for us that 
they were written. Again, when he says, “They are our examples,” and “these things happened to them for 
an example,” he shows that, now that the things themselves are clearly revealed, the observance of the 
actions by which these things were prefigured is no longer binding. So he says elsewhere, “Let no man 
judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holy day, or of the new moon or of the sabbath-days, 
which are a shadow of things to come.” Here also, when he says, “Let no one judge you” in these things, 
he shows that we are no longer bound to observe them. And when he says, “which are a shadow of things 
to come,” he explains how these observances were binding at the time when the things fully disclosed to 
us were symbolized by these shadows of future things. 


3. Assuredly, if the Manichaeans were justified by the resurrection of the Lord,—the day of whose 
resurrection, the third after His passion, was the eighth day, coming after the Sabbath, that is, after the 
seventh day,—their carnal minds would be delivered from the darkness of earthly passions which rests on 
them; and rejoicing in the circumcision of the heart, they would not ridicule it as prefigured in the Old 
Testament by circumcision in the flesh, although they should not enforce this observance under the New 
Testament. But, as the apostle says, “To the pure all things are pure. But to the impure and unbelieving 
nothing is pure, but both their mind and conscience are defiled.” So these people, who are so pure in their 
own eyes, that they regard, or pretend to regard, as impure these members of their bodies, are so defiled 
with unbelief and error, that, while they abhor the circumcision of the flesh,—which the apostle calls a 
seal of the righteousness of faith,—they believe that the divine members of their God are subjected to 
restraint and contamination in these very carnal members of theirs. For they say that flesh is unclean; and 
it follows that God, in the part which is detained by the flesh, is made unclean: for they declare that He 
must be cleansed, and that till this is done, as far as it can be done, He undergoes all the passions to 
which flesh is subject, not only in suffering pain and distress, but also in sensual gratification. For it is for 
His sake, they say, that they abstain from sexual intercourse, that He may not be bound more closely in 
the bondage of the flesh, nor suffer more defilement. The apostle says, “To the pure all things are pure.” 
And if this is true of men, who may be led into evil by a perverse will, how much more must all things be 
pure to God, who remains for ever immutable and immaculate! In those books which you defile with your 
violent reproaches, it is said of the divine wisdom, that “no defiled thing falleth into it, and it goeth 
everywhere by reason of its pureness.” It is mere prurient absurdity to find fault with the sign of human 


regeneration appointed by that God, to whom all things are pure, to be put on the organ of human 
generation, while you hold that your God, to whom nothing is pure, is in a part of his nature subjected to 
taint and corruption by the vicious actions in which impure men employ the members of their body. For if 
you think there is pollution in conjugal intercourse, what must there be in all the practices of the 
licentious? If you ask, then, as you often do, whether God could not find some other way of sealing the 
righteousness of faith, the answer is, Why not this way, since all things are pure to the pure, much more to 
God? And we have the authority of the apostle for saying that circumcision was the seal of the 
righteousness of the faith of Abraham. As for you, you must try not to blush when you are asked whether 
your God had nothing better to do than to entangle part of his nature with these members that you revile 
so much. These are delicate subjects to speak of, on account of the penal corruption attending the 
propagation of man. They are things which call into exercise the modesty of the chaste, the passions of 
the impure, and the justice of God. 


4. The rest of the Sabbath we consider no longer binding as an observance, now that the hope of our 
eternal rest has been revealed. But it is a very useful thing to read of, and to reflect on. In prophetic 
times, when things now manifested were prefigured and predicted by actions as well as words, this sign of 
which we read was a presage of the reality which we possess. But I wish to know why you observe a sort 
of partial rest. The Jews, on their Sabbath, which they still keep in a carnal manner, neither gather any 
fruit in the field, nor dress and cook it at home. But you, in your rest, wait till one of your followers takes 
his knife or hook to the garden, to get food for you by murdering the vegetables, and brings back, strange 
to say, living corpses. For if cutting plants is not murder, why are you afraid to do it? And yet, if the plants 
are murdered, what becomes of the life which is to obtain release and restoration from your mastication 
and digestion? Well, you take the living vegetables, and certainly you ought, if it could be done to swallow 
them whole; so that after the one wound your follower has been guilty of inflicting in pulling them, of 
which you will no doubt consent to absolve him, they may reach without loss or injury your private 
laboratory, where your God may be healed of his wound. Instead of this, you not only tear them with your 
teeth, but, if it pleases your taste, mince them, inflicting a multitude of wounds in the most criminal 
manner. Plainly it would be a most advantageous thing if you would rest at home too, and not only once a 
week, like the Jews, but every day of the week. The cucumbers suffer while you are cooking them, without 
any benefit to the life that is in them: for a boiling pot cannot be compared to a saintly stomach. And yet 
you ridicule as superfluous the rest of the Sabbath. Would it not be better, not only to refrain from finding 
fault with the fathers for this observance, in whose case it was not superfluous, but, even now that it is 
superfluous, to observe this rest yourselves instead of your own, which has no symbolical use, and is 
condemned as grounded on falsehood? According to your own foolish opinions, you are guilty of a 
defective observance of your own rest, though the observance itself is foolish in the judgment of truth. You 
maintain that the fruit suffers when it is pulled from the tree, when it is cut and scraped, and cooked, and 
eaten. So you are wrong in eating anything that can not be swallowed raw and unhurt, so that the wound 
inflicted might not be from you, but from your follower in pulling them. You declare that you could not 
give release to so great a quantity of life, if you were to eat only things which could be swallowed without 
cooking or mastication. But if this release compensates for all the pains you inflict, why is it unlawful for 
you to pull the fruit? Fruit may be eaten raw, as some of your sect make a point of eating raw vegetables 
of all kinds. But before it can be eaten at all, it must be pulled or fall off, or be taken in some way from the 
ground or from the tree. You might well be pardoned for pulling it, since nothing can be done without 
that, but not for torturing the members of your God to the extent you do in dressing your food. One of 
your silly notions is that the tree weeps when the fruit is pulled. Doubtless the life in the tree knows all 
things, and perceives who it is that comes to it. If the elect were to come and pull the fruit, would not the 
tree rejoice to escape the misery of having its fruit plucked by others, and to gain felicity by enduring a 
little momentary pain? And yet, while you multiply the pains and troubles of the fruit after it is plucked, 
you will not pluck it. Explain that, if you can! Fasting itself is a mistake in your case. There should be no 
intermission in the task of purging away the dross of the excrements from the spiritual gold, and of 
releasing the divine members from confinement. The most merciful man among you is he who keeps 
himself always in good health, takes raw food, and eats a great deal. But you are cruel when you eat, in 
making your food undergo so much suffering; and you are cruel when you fast, in desisting from the work 
of liberating the divine members. 


5. With all this, you venture to denounce the sacrifices of the Old Testament, and to call them idolatry, and 
to attribute to us the same impious notion. To answer for ourselves in the first place, while we consider it 
no longer a duty to offer sacrifices, we recognize sacrifices as part of the mysteries of Revelation, by 
which the things prophesied were foreshadowed. For they were our examples, and in many and various 
ways they all pointed to the one sacrifice which we now commemorate. Now that this sacrifice has been 
revealed, and has been offered in due time, sacrifice is no longer binding as an act of worship, while it 
retains its symbolical authority. For these things “were written for our learning, upon whom the end of the 
world is come.” What you object to in sacrifice is the slaughter of animals, though the whole animal 
creation is intended conditionally in some way for the use of man. You are merciful to beasts, believing 
them to contain the souls of human beings, while you refuse a piece of bread to a hungry beggar. The Lord 
Jesus, on the other hand, was cruel to the swine when He granted the request of the devils to be allowed 
to enter into them. The same Lord Jesus, before the sacrifice of His passion, said to a leper whom He had 
cured, “Go, show thyself to the priest, and give the offering, as Moses commanded, for a testimony unto 
them.” When God, by the prophets, repeatedly declares that He needs no offering, as indeed reason 


teaches us that offerings cannot be needed by Him who stands in need of nothing, the human mind is led 
to inquire what God wished to teach us by these sacrifices. For, assuredly, He would not have required 
offerings of which He had no need, except to teach us something that it would profit us to know, and 
which was suitably set forth by means of these symbols. How much better and more honorable it would be 
for you to be still bound by these sacrifices, which have an instructive meaning, though they are not now 
necessary, than to require your followers to offer to you as food what you believe to be living victims. The 
Apostle Paul says most appropriately of some who preached the gospel to gratify their appetite, that their 
“god was their belly.” But the arrogance of your impiety goes much beyond this; for, instead of making 
your belly your god, you do what is far worse in making your belly the purifier of God. Surely it is great 
madness to make a pretence of piety in not slaughtering animals, while you hold that the souls of animals 
inhabit all the food you eat, and yet make what you call living creatures suffer such torture from your 
hands and teeth. 


6. If you will not eat flesh why should you not slay animals in sacrifice to your God, in order that their 
souls, which you hold to be not only human, but so divine as to be members of God Himself, may be 
released from the confinement of flesh, and be saved from returning by the efficacy of your prayers? 
Perhaps, however, your stomach gives more effectual aid than your intellect, and that part of divinity 
which has had the advantage of passing through your bowels is more likely to be saved than that which 
has only the benefit of your prayers. Your objection to eating flesh will be that you cannot eat animals 
alive, and so the operation of your stomach will not avail for the liberation of their souls. Happy 
vegetables, that, torn up with the hand, cut with knives, tortured in fire, ground by teeth, yet reach alive 
the altars of your intestines! Unhappy sheep and oxen, that are not so tenacious of life, and therefore are 
refused entrance into your bodies! Such is the absurdity of your notions. And you persist in making out an 
opposition in us to the Old Testament, because we consider no flesh unclean: according to the opinion of 
the apostle, “To the pure all things are pure;” and according to the saying of our Lord Himself, “Not that 
which goeth into your mouth defileth you, but that which cometh out.” This was not said to the crowd 
only, as your Adimantus, whom Faustus, in his attack on the Old Testament, praises as second only to 
Manichaeus, wishes us to understand; but when retired from the crowd, the Lord repeated this still more 
plainly and pointedly to His disciples. Adimantus quotes this saying of our Lord in opposition to the Old 
Testament, where the people are prohibited from eating some animals which are pronounced unclean; and 
doubtless he was afraid that he should be asked why, since he quotes a passage from the Gospel about 
man not being defiled by what enters into his mouth and passes into his belly, and out into the draft, he 
yet considers not some only, but all flesh unclean, and abstains from eating it. It is in order to escape from 
this strait, when the plain truth is too much for his error, that he makes the Lord say this to the crowd; as 
if the Lord were in the habit of speaking the truth only in small companies, while He blurted out 
falsehoods in public. To speak of the Lord in this way is blasphemy. And all who read the passage can see 
that the Lord said the same thing more plainly to His disciples in private. Since Faustus praises Adimantus 
so much at the beginning of this book of his, placing him next to Manichaeus, let him say in a word 
whether it is true or false that a man is not defiled by what enters into his mouth. If it is false, why does 
this great teacher Adimantus quote it against the Old Testament? If it is true, why, in spite of this, do you 
believe that eating any flesh will defile you? It is true, if you choose this explanation, that the apostle does 
not say that all things are pure to heretics, but, “to the pure all things are pure.” The apostle also goes on 
to explain why all things are not pure to heretics: “To the impure and unbelieving nothing is pure, but 
both their mind and conscience are defiled.” So to the Manichaeans there is absolutely nothing pure; for 
they hold that the very substance or nature of God not only may be, but has actually been defiled, and so 
defiled that it can never be wholly restored and purified. What do they mean when they call animals 
unclean, and refrain from eating them, when it is impossible for them to think anything, whether food or 
whatever it may be, clean? According to them, vegetables too, fruits, all kinds of crops, the earth and sky, 
are defiled by mixture with the race of darkness. Why do they not act up to their opinions about other 
things as well as about animals? Why do they not abstain altogether, and starve themselves to death, 
instead of persisting in their blasphemies? If they will not repent and reform, this is evidently the best 
thing that they could do. 


7. The saying of the apostle, that “to the pure all things are pure,” and that “every creature of God is 
good,” is not opposed to the prohibitions of the Old Testament; and the explanation, if they can 
understand it, is this. The apostle speaks of the natures of the things, while the Old Testament calls some 
animals unclean, not in their nature, but symbolically, on account of the prefigurative character of that 
dispensation. For instance, a pig and a lamb are both clean in their nature, for every creature of God is 
good; but symbolically, a lamb is clean, and a pig unclean. So the words wise and fool are both clean in 
their nature, as words composed of letters but fool may be called symbolically unclean, because it means 
an unclean thing. Perhaps a pig is the same among symbols as a fool is among real things. The animal, 
and the four letters which compose the word, may mean the same thing. No doubt the animal is 
pronounced unclean by the law, because it does not chew the cud; which is not a fault but its nature. But 
the men of whom this animal is a symbol are unclean, not by nature, but from their own fault; because, 
though they gladly hear the words of wisdom, they never reflect on them afterwards. For to recall, in quiet 
repose, some useful instruction from the stomach of memory to the mouth of reflection, is a kind of 
spiritual rumination. The animals above mentioned are a symbol of those people who do not do this. And 
the prohibition of the flesh of these animals is a warning against this fault. Another passage of Scripture 
speaks of the precious treasure of wisdom, and describes ruminating as clean, and not ruminating as 


unclean: “A precious treasure resteth in the mouth of a wise man; but a foolish man swallows it up.” 
Symbols of this kind, either in words or in things, give useful and pleasant exercise to intelligent minds in 
the way of inquiry and comparison. But formerly people were required not only to hear, but to practise 
many such things. For at that time it was necessary that, by deeds as well as by words, those things 
should be foreshadowed which were in after times to be revealed. After the revelation by Christ and in 
Christ, the community of believers is not burdened with the practice of the observances, but is 
admonished to give heed to the prophecy. This is our reason for accounting no animals unclean, in 
accordance with the saying of the Lord and of the apostle, while we are not opposed to the Old Testament, 
where some animals are pronounced unclean. Now let us hear why you consider all animal food unclean. 


8. One of your false doctrines is, that flesh is unclean on account of mixture with the race of darkness. But 
this would make not only flesh unclean, but your God himself, in that part which he sent to become 
subject to absorption and contamination, in order that the enemy might be conquered and taken captive. 
Besides, on account of this mixture, all that you eat must be unclean. But you say flesh is especially 
unclean. It requires patience to listen to all their absurd reasons for this peculiar impurity of flesh. I will 
mention only what will suffice to show the inveterate folly of these critics of the Old Testament, who, while 
they denounce flesh, savor only fleshly things, and have no sort of spiritual perception. And a lengthy 
discussion of this question may perhaps enable us to dispense with saying much on some other points. 
The following, then, is an account of their vain delusions in this matter:—In that battle, when the First 
Man ensnared the race of darkness by deceitful elements, princes of both sexes belonging to this race 
were taken. By means of these princes the world was constructed; and among those used in the formation 
of the heavenly bodies, were some pregnant females. When the sky began to rotate, the rapid circular 
motion made these females give birth to abortions, which, being of both sexes, fell on the earth, and lived, 
and grew, and came together, and produced offspring. Hence sprang all animal life in earth, air, and sea. 
Now if the origin of flesh is from heaven, that is no reason for thinking it especially unclean. Indeed, in 
this construction of the world, they hold that these principles of darkness were arranged higher or lower, 
according to the greater or less amount of good mixed with them in the construction of the various parts 
of the world. So flesh ought to be cleaner than vegetables which come out of the earth, for it comes from 
heaven. And how irrational to suppose that the abortions, before becoming animate, were so lively, though 
in an abortive state, that after falling from the sky, they could live and multiply; whereas, after becoming 
animate, they die if brought forth prematurely, and a fall from a very moderate height is enough to kill 
them! The kingdom of life in contest with the kingdom of death ought to have improved them, by giving 
them life instead of making them more perishable than before. If the perishableness is a consequence of a 
change of nature, it is wrong to say that there is a bad nature. The change is the only cause of the 
perishableness. Both natures are good, though one is better than the other. Whence then comes the 
peculiar impurity of flesh as it exists in this world, sprung, as they say, from heaven? They tell us, indeed, 
of the first bodies of these principles of darkness being generated like worms from trees of darkness; and 
the trees, they say, are produced from the five elements. But supposing that the bodies of animals come in 
the first place from trees, and afterwards from heaven, why should they be more unclean than the fruit of 
trees? Perhaps it will be said that what remains after death is unclean, because the life is no longer there. 
For the same reason fruits and vegetables must be unclean, for they die when they are pulled or cut. As 
we saw before, the elect get others to bring their food to them, that they may not be guilty of murder. 
Perhaps, since they say that every living being has two souls, one of the race of light, and the other of the 
race of darkness, the good soul leaves at death, and the bad soul remains. But, in that case, the animal 
would be as much alive as it was in the kingdom of darkness, when it had only the soul of its own race, 
with which it had rebelled against the kingdom of God. So, since both souls leave at death, why call the 
flesh unclean, as if only the good soul had left? Any life that remains must be of both kinds; for some 
remains of the members of God are found, we are told, even in filth. There is therefore no reason for 
making flesh more unclean than fruits. The truth is, they pretend to great chastity in holding flesh unclean 
because it is generated. But if the divine body is more grossly shut in by flesh, there is all the more reason 
that they should liberate it by eating. And there are innumerable kinds of worms not produced from 
sexual intercourse; some in the neighborhood of Venice come from trees, which they should eat, since 
there is not the same reason for their being unclean. Besides, there are the frogs produced by the earth 
after a shower of rain. Let them liberate the members of their God from these. Let them rebuke the 
mistake of mankind in preferring fowls and pigeons produced from males and females to the pure frogs, 
daughters of heaven and earth. By this theory, the first principles of darkness produced from trees must 
be purer than Manichaeus, who was produced by generation; and his followers, for the same reason, must 
be less pure than the lice which spring from the perspiration of their bodies. But if everything that comes 
from flesh is unclean, because the origin of flesh itself is unclean, fruits and vegetables must also be 
unclean, because they are manured with dung. After this, what becomes of the notion that fruits are 
cleaner than flesh? Dung is the most unclean product of flesh, and also the most fertilizing manure. Their 
doctrine is, that the life escapes in the mastication and digestion of the food, so that only a particle 
remains in the excrement. How is it, then, that this particle of life has such an effect on the growth and 
the quality of your favorite food? Flesh is nourished by the productions of the earth, not by its excrements; 
while the earth is nourished by the excrements of flesh, not by its productions. Let them say which is the 
cleaner. Or let them turn from being unbelieving and impure to whom nothing is clean, and join with us in 
embracing the doctrine of the apostle, that to the pure all things are pure; that the earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fullness thereof; that every creature of God is good. All things in nature are good in their own order; 
and no one sins in using them, unless, by disobedience to God, he transgresses his own order, and 


disturbs their order by using them amiss. 


9. The elders who pleased God kept their own order by their obedience, in observing, according to God’s 
arrangement, what was appointed as suitable to certain times. So, although all animals intended for food 
are by nature clean, they abstained from some which had then a symbolical uncleanness, in preparation 
for the future revelation of the things signified. And so with regard to unleavened bread and all such 
things, in which the apostle says there was a shadow of future things, neglect of their observance under 
the old dispensation, when this observance was enjoined, and was employed to prefigure what was 
afterwards to be revealed, would have been as criminal, as it would now be foolish in us, after the light of 
the New Testament has arisen, to think that these predictive observances could be of any use to us. On 
the other hand, since the Old Testament teaches us that the things now revealed were so long ago 
prefigured, that we may be firm and faithful in our adherence to them, it would be blasphemy and impiety 
to discard these books, simply because the Lord requires of us now not a literal, but a spiritual and 
intelligent regard to their contents. They were written, as the apostle says, for our admonition, on whom 
the end of the world is come. “For whatsoever things were written aforetime were written for our 
learning.” Not to eat unleavened bread in the appointed seven days was a sin in the time of the Old 
Testament; in the time of the New Testament it is not a sin. But having the hope of a future world through 
Christ, who makes us altogether new by clothing our souls with righteousness and our bodies with 
immortality, to believe that the bondage and infirmity of our original corruption will prevail over us or 
over our actions, must continue to be a sin, till the seven days of the course of time are accomplished. In 
the time of the Old Testament, this, under the disguise of a type, was perceived by some saints. In the 
time of the New Testament it is fully declared and publicly preached. 


What was then a precept of Scripture is now a testimony. Formerly, not to keep the feast of tabernacles 
was a sin, which is not the case now. But not to form part of the building of God’s tabernacle, which is the 
Church, is always a sin. Formerly this was acted in a figure; now the record serves as testimony. The 
ancient tabernacle, indeed, would not have been called the tabernacle of the testimony, unless as an 
appropriate symbol it had borne testimony to some truth which was to be revealed in its own time. To 
patch linen garments with purple, or to wear a garment of woollen and linen together, is not a sin now. 
But to live intemperately, and to wish to combine opposite modes of life,—as when a woman devoted to 
religion wears the ornaments of married women, or when one who has not abstained from marriage 
dresses like a virgin,—is always sin. So it is sin whenever inconsistent things are combined in any man’s 
life. This, which is now a moral truth, was then symbolized in dress. What was then a type is now revealed 
truth. So the same Scripture which then required symbolical actions, now testifies to the things signified. 
The prefigurative observance is now a record for the confirmation of our faith. Formerly it was unlawful to 
plough with an ox and an ass together; now it is lawful. The apostle explains this when he quotes the text 
about not muzzling the ox that is treading out the corn. He says, “Does God care for oxen?” What, then, 
have we to do with an obsolete prohibition? The apostle teaches us in the following words, “For our sakes 
it is written.” It must be impiety in us not to read what was written for our sakes; for it is more for our 
sakes, to whom the revelation belongs, than for theirs who had only the figure. There is no harm in joining 
an ox with an ass where it is required. But to put a wise man and a fool together, not that one should 
teach and the other obey, but that both with equal authority should declare the word of God, cannot be 
done without causing offence. So the same Scripture which was once a command enjoining the shadow in 
which future things were veiled, is now an authoritative witness to the unveiled truth. 


In what he says of the uncleanness of a man that is bald or has red hair, Faustus is inaccurate, or the 
manuscript he has used is incorrect. Would that Faustus were not ashamed to bear on his forehead the 
cross of Christ, the want of which is baldness, instead of maintaining that Christ, who says, “I am the 
truth,” showed unreal marks, after His resurrection, of unreal wounds! Faustus says he has not learned 
the art of deceiving, and speaks what he thinks. He cannot therefore be a disciple of his Christ, whom he 
madly declares to have shown false marks of wounds to his disciples when they doubted. Are we to believe 
Faustus, not only in his other absurdities, but also when he tells us that he does not deceive us in calling 
Christ a deceiver? Is he better than Christ? Is he not a deceiver, while Christ is? Or does he prove himself 
to be a disciple not of the truthful Christ, but of the deceiver Manichaeus, by this very falsehood, when he 
boasts that he has not learned the art of deceiving? 


BOOK VII 
The genealogical question is again taken up and argued on both sides. 


1. Faustus said: You ask why I do not believe in the genealogy of Jesus. There are many reasons; but the 
principal is, that He never declares with His own lips that He had an earthly father or descent, but on the 
contrary, that he is not of this world, that He came forth from God the Father, that He descended from 
heaven, that He has no mother or brethren except those who do the will of His Father in heaven. Besides, 
the framers of these genealogies do not seem to have known Jesus before His birth or soon after it, so as 
to have the credibility of eye-witnesses of what they narrate. They became acquainted with Jesus as a 
young man of about thirty years of age, if it is not blasphemy to speak of the age of a divine being. Now 
the question regarding a witness is always whether he has seen or heard what he testifies to. But the 
writers of these genealogies never assert that they heard the account from Jesus Himself, nor even the 


fact of His birth; nor did they see Him till they came to know Him after his baptism, many years after the 
time of His birth. To me, therefore, and to every sensible man, it appears as foolish to believe this account, 
as it would be to call into court a blind and deaf witness. 


2. Augustin replied: As regards what Faustus calls his principal reason for not receiving the genealogy of 
Jesus Christ, a complete refutation is found in the passages formerly quoted, where Christ declares 
Himself to be the Son of man, and in what we have said of the identity of the Son of man with the Son of 
God: that in His Godhead He has no earthly descent, while after the flesh He is of the seed of David, as 
the apostle teaches. We are to believe, therefore, that He came forth from the Father, that He descended 
from heaven, and also that the Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst men. If the words, “Who is my 
mother, and who are my brethren?” are quoted to show that Christ had no earthly mother or descent, it 
follows that we must believe that His disciples, whom He here teaches by His own example to set no value 
on earthly relationship, as compared with the kingdom of heaven, had no fathers, because Christ says to 
them, “Call no man father upon earth; for one is your Father, even God.” What He taught them to do with 
reference to their fathers, He Himself first did in reference to His own mother and brethren; as in many 
other things He condescended to set us an example, and to go before that we might follow in His 
footsteps. Faustus’ principal objection to the genealogy fails completely; and after the defeat of this 
invincible force, the rest is easily routed. He says that the apostles who declared Christ to be the Son of 
man as well as the Son of God are not to be believed, because they were not present at the birth of Christ, 
whom they joined when He had reached manhood, nor heard of it from Christ Himself. Why then do they 
believe John when he says, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All things were made by Him, and without Him was 
not anything made,” and such passages, which they agree to, without understanding them? Where did 
John see this, or did he ever hear it from the Lord Himself? In whatever way John learned this, those who 
narrate the nativity may have learned also. Again, how do they know that the Lord said, “Who is my 
mother, and who are my brethren?” If on the authority of the evangelist, why do they not also believe that 
the mother and the brethren of Christ were seeking for Him? They believe that Christ said these words, 
which they misunderstand, while they deny a fact resting on the same authority. Once more, if Matthew 
could not know that Christ was born, because he knew Him only in His manhood, how could Manichaeus, 
who lived so long after, know that He was not born? They will say that Manichaeus knew this from the 
Holy Spirit which was in him. Certainly the Holy Spirit would make him speak the truth. But why not 
rather believe what Christ’s own disciples tell us, who were personally acquainted with Him, and who not 
only had the gift of inspiration to supply defects in their knowledge, but in a purely natural way obtained 
information of the birth of Christ, and of His descent, when the event was fresh in memory? And yet he 
dares to call the apostles deaf and blind. Why were you not deaf and blind, to prevent you from learning 
such profane nonsense, and dumb too, to prevent you from uttering it? 


BOOK VIII 


Faustus maintains that to hold to the Old Testament after the giving of the New is putting new cloth on an 
old garment. Augustin further explains the relation of the Old Testament to the New, and reproaches the 
Manichaeans with carnality. 


1. Faustus said: Another reason for not receiving the Old Testament is, that I am provided with the New; 
and Scripture says that old and new do not agree. For “no one putteth a piece of new cloth unto an old 
garment, otherwise the rent is made worse.” To avoid making a worse rent, as you have done, I do not mix 
Christian newness with Hebrew oldness. Every one accounts it mean, when a man has got a new dress, 
not to give the old one to his inferiors. So, even if I were a Jew by birth, as the apostles were, it would be 
proper for me, on receiving the New Testament, to discard the Old, as the apostles did. And having the 
advantage of being born free from the yoke of bondage, and being early introduced into the full liberty of 
Christ, what a foolish and ungrateful wretch I should be to put myself again under the yoke! This is what 
Paul blames the Galatians for; because, going back to circumcision, they turned again to the weak and 
beggarly elements, whereunto they desired again to be in bondage. Why should I do what I see another 
blamed for doing? My going into bondage would be worse than their returning to it. 


2. Augustin replied: We have already shown sufficiently why and how we maintain the authority of the Old 
Testament, not for the imitation of Jewish bondage, but for the confirmation of Christian liberty. It is not L 
but the apostle, who says, “All these things happened to them as an example, and they were written for 
our admonition, on whom the ends of the world are come.” We do not therefore, as bondmen, observe 
what was enjoined as predictive of us; but as free, we read what was written to confirm us. So any one 
may see that the apostle remonstrates with the Galatians not for devoutly reading what Scripture says of 
circumcision, but for superstitiously desiring to be circumcised. We do not put a new cloth to an old 
garment, but we are instructed in the kingdom of heaven, like the householder, whom the Lord describes 
as bringing out of his treasure things new and old. He who puts a new cloth to an old garment is the man 
who attempts spiritual self-denial before he has renounced fleshly hope. Examine the passage, and you 
will see that, when the Lord was asked about fasting, He replied, “No man putteth a new cloth to an old 
garment.” The disciples had still a carnal affection for the Lord; for they were afraid that, if He died, they 
would lose Him. So He calls Peter Satan for dissuading Him from suffering, because he understood not 
the things of God, but the things of men. The fleshly character of your hope is evident from your fancies 
about the kingdom of God, and from your paying homage and devotion to the light of the sun, which the 
carnal eye perceives, as if it were an image of heaven. So your carnal mind is the old garment to which 
you join your fasts. Moreover, if a new cloth and an old garment do not agree, how do the members of 
your God come to be not only joined or fastened, but to be united far more intimately by mixture and 
coherence to the principles of darkness? Perhaps both are old, because both are false, and both of the 
carnal mind. Or perhaps you wish to prove that one was new and the other old, by the rent being made 
worse, in tearing away the unhappy piece of the kingdom of light, to be doomed to eternal imprisonment 
in the mass of darkness. So this pretended artist in the fashions of the sacred Scriptures is found stitching 
together absurdities, and dressing himself in the rags of his own invention. 


BOOK Ix 


Faustus argues that if the apostles born under the old covenant could lawfully depart from it, much more 
can he having been born a Gentile. Augustin explains the relation of Jews and Gentiles alike to the Gospel. 


1. Faustus said: Another reason for not receiving the Old Testament is, that if it was allowable for the 
apostles, who were born under it, to abandon it, much more may I, who was not born under it, be excused 
for not thrusting myself into it. We Gentiles are not born Jews, nor Christians either. Out of the same 
Gentile world some are induced by the Old Testament to become Jews, and some by the New Testament to 
become Christians. It is as if two trees, a sweet and a bitter, drew from one soil the sap which each 
assimilates to its own nature. The apostle passed from the bitter to the sweet; it would be madness in me 
to change from the sweet to the bitter. 


2. Augustin replied: You say that the apostle, in leaving Judaism, passed from the bitter to the sweet. But 
the apostle himself says that the Jews, who would not believe in Christ, were branches broken off, and 
that the Gentiles, a wild olive tree, were grafted into the good olive, that is, the holy stock of the Hebrews, 
that they might partake of the fatness of the olive. For, in warning the Gentiles not to be proud on account 
of the fall of the Jews, he says: “For I speak to you Gentiles, inasmuch as I am the apostle of the Gentiles. I 
magnify my office; if by any means I may provoke to emulation them which are my flesh, and might save 
some of them. For if the casting away of them be the reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving of 
them be, but life from the dead? For if the first fruit be holy, the lump is also holy; and if the root be holy, 
so are the branches. And if some of the branches are broken off, and thou, being a wild olive tree, were 
grafted in among them, and with them partakest of the root and fatness of the olive tree; boast not against 
the branches: but if thou boast, thou bearest not the root, but the root thee. Thou wilt say then, The 
branches were broken off, that I might be grafted in. Well; because of unbelief they were broken off, and 


thou standest by faith. Be not high-minded, but fear; for if God spared not the natural branches, take heed 
lest He also spare not thee. Behold therefore the goodness and severity of God: on them which fell, 
severity; but toward thee, goodness, if thou continue in His goodness; otherwise thou also shalt be cut off. 
And they also, if they abide not still in unbelief, shall be grafted in; for God is able to graft them in again. 
For if thou wert cut out of the olive tree, which is wild by nature, and wert grafted contrary to nature into 
a good olive tree; how much more shall these, which be the natural branches, be grafted into their own 
olive tree? For I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this mystery (lest ye should be wise in 
your own conceits), that blindness in part is happened to Israel, until the fullness of the Gentiles be come 
in; and so all Israel shall be saved.” It appears from this, that you, who do not wish to be graffed into this 
root, though you are not broken off, like the carnal unbelieving Jews, remain still in the bitterness of the 
wild olive. Your worship of the sun and moon has the true Gentile flavor. You are none the less in the wild 
olive of the Gentiles, because you have added thorns of a new kind, and worship along with the sun and 
moon a false Christ, the fabrication not of your hands, but of your perverse heart. Come, then, and be 
grafted into the root of the olive tree, in his return to which the apostle rejoices, after by unbelief he had 
been among the broken branches. He speaks of himself as set free, when he made the happy transition 
from Judaism to Christianity. For Christ was always preached in the olive tree, and those who did not 
believe on Him when He came were broken off, while those who believed were grafted in. These are thus 
warned against pride: “Be not high-minded, but fear; for if God spared not the natural branches, neither 
will He spare thee.” And to prevent despair of those broken off, he adds: “And they also, if they abide not 
still in unbelief, shall be grafted in; for God is able to graft them in again. For if thou wert cut out of the 
olive tree, which is wild by nature, and wert grafted contrary to nature into a good olive tree, how much 
more shall these, which be the natural branches, be grafted into their own olive tree.” The apostle rejoices 
in being delivered from the condition of a broken branch, and in being restored to the fatness of the olive 
tree. So you who have been broken off by error should return and be grafted in again. Those who are still 
in the wild olive should separate themselves from its barrenness, and become partakers of fertility. 


BOOK X 


Faustus insists that the Old Testament promises are radically different from those of the New. Augustin 
admits a difference, but maintains that the moral precepts are the same in both. 


1. Faustus said: Another reason for not receiving the Old Testament is, that both the Old and the New 
teach us not to covet what belongs to others. Everything in the Old Testament is of this kind. It promises 
riches, and plenty, and children, and children’s children, and long life, and withal the land of Canaan; but 
only to the circumcised, the Sabbath observers, those offering sacrifices, and abstaining from swine’s 
flesh. Now I, like every other Christian, pay no attention to these things, as being trifling and useless for 
the salvation of the soul. I conclude, therefore, that the promises do not belong to me. And mindful of the 
commandment, Thou shall not covet, I gladly leave to the Jews their own property, and content myself 
with the gospel, and with the bright inheritance of the kingdom of heaven. If a Jew were to claim part in 
the gospel, I should justly reproach him with claiming what he had no right to, because he does not obey 
its precepts. And a Jew might say the same to me if I professed to receive the Old Testament while I 
disregard its requirements. 


2. Augustin replied: Faustus is not ashamed to repeat the same nonsense again and again. But it is 
tiresome to repeat the same answers, though it is to repeat truth. What Faustus says here has already 
been answered. But if a Jew asks me why I profess to believe the Old Testament while I do not observe its 
precepts, my reply is this: The moral precepts of the law are observed by Christians; the symbolical 
precepts were properly observed during the time that the things now revealed were prefigured. 
Accordingly, those observances, which I regard as no longer binding, I still look upon as a testimony, as I 
do also the carnal promises from which the Old Testament derives its name. For although the gospel 
teaches me to hope for eternal blessings, I also find a confirmation of the gospel in those things which 
“happened to them for an example, and were written for our admonition, on whom the ends of the world 
are come.” So much for our answer to the Jews. And now we have something to say to the Manichaeans. 


3. By showing the way in which we regard the authority of the Old Testament we have answered the Jews, 
by whose question about our not observing the precepts Faustus thought we would be puzzled. But what 
answer can you give to the question, why you deceive simple-minded people by professing to believe in 
the New Testament, while you not only do not believe it, but assail it with all your force? It will be more 
difficult for you to answer this than it was for us to answer the Jews. We hold all that is written in the Old 
Testament to be true, and enjoined by God for suitable times. But in your inability to find a reason for not 
receiving what is written in the New Testament, you are obliged, as a last resource, to pretend that the 
passages are not genuine. This is the last gasp of a heretic in the clutches of truth; or rather it is the 
breath of corruption itself. Faustus, however, confesses that the Old Testament as well as the New teaches 
him not to covet. His own God could never have taught him this. For if this God did not covet what 
belonged to another, why did he construct new worlds in the region of darkness? Perhaps the race of 
darkness first coveted his kingdom. But this would be to imitate their bad example. Perhaps the kingdom 
of light was previously of small extent, and war was desirable in order to enlarge it by conquest. In that 
case, no doubt, there was covetousness, though the hostile race was allowed to begin the wars to justify 
the conquest. If there had been no such desire, there was no necessity to extend the kingdom beyond its 


old limits into the region of the conquered foe. If the Manichaeans would only learn from these Scriptures 
the moral precepts, one of which is, Do not covet, instead of taking offence at the symbolical precept, they 
would acknowledge in meekness and candor that they suited the time then present. We do not covet what 
belongs to another, when we read in the Old Testament what “happened to them for examples, and was 
written for our admonition, on whom the ends of the world are come.” It is surely not coveting when a 
man reads what is written for his benefit. 


BOOK XI 


Faustus quotes passages to show that the Apostle Paul abandoned belief in the incarnation, to which he 
earlier held. Augustin shows that the apostle was consistent with himself in the utterances quoted. 


1. Faustus said: Assuredly I believe the apostle. And yet I do not believe that the Son of God was born of 
the seed of David according to the flesh, because I do not believe that God’s apostle could contradict 
himself, and have one opinion about our Lord at one time, and another at another. But, granting that he 
wrote this,—since you will not hear of anything being spurious in his writings,—it is not against us. For 
this seems to be Paul’s old belief about Jesus, when he thought, like everybody else, that Jesus was the 
son of David. Afterwards, when he learned that this was false, he corrects himself; and in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians he says: “We know no man after the flesh; yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, 
yet now henceforth know we Him no more.” Observe the difference between these two verses. In one he 
asserts that Jesus was the son of David after the flesh; in the other he says that now he knows no man 
after the flesh. If Paul wrote both, it can only have been in the way I have stated. In the next verse he 
adds: “Therefore, if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature; old things are passed away; behold, all 
things are become new.” The belief that Jesus was born of the seed of David according to the flesh is of 
this old transitory kind; whereas the faith which knows no man after the flesh is new and permanent. So, 
he says elsewhere: “When I was a child, I spoke as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child; 
but when I became a man, I put away childish things.” We are thus warranted in preferring the new and 
amended confession of Paul to his old and faulty one. And if you hold by what is said in the Epistle to the 
Romans, why should not we hold by what is said to the Corinthians? But it is only by your insisting on the 
correctness of the text that we are made to represent Paul as building again the things which he 
destroyed, in spite of his own repudiation of such prevarication. If the verse is Paul’s, he has corrected 
himself. If Paul should not be supposed to have written anything requiring correction, the verse is not his. 


2. Augustin replied: As I said a little ago, when these men are beset by clear testimonies of Scripture, and 
cannot escape from their grasp, they declare that the passage is spurious. The declaration only shows 
their aversion to the truth, and their obstinacy in error. Unable to answer these statements of Scripture, 
they deny their genuineness. But if this answer is admitted, or allowed to have any weight, it will be 
useless to quote any book or any passage against your errors. It is one thing to reject the books 
themselves, and to profess no regard for their authority, as the Pagans reject our Scriptures, and the Jews 
the New Testament, and as we reject any books peculiar to your sect, or any other heretical sect, and also 
the apocryphal books, which are so called, not because of any mysterious regard paid to them, but 
because they are mysterious in their origin, and in the absence of clear evidence, have only some obscure 
presumption to rest upon; and it is another thing to say, This holy man wrote only the truth, and this is his 
epistle, but some verses are his, and some are not. And then, when you are asked for a proof, instead of 
referring to more correct or more ancient manuscripts, or to a greater number, or to the original text, 
your reply is, This verse is his, because it makes for me; and this is not his, because it is against me. Are 
you, then, the rule of truth? Can nothing be true that is against you? But what answer could you give to an 
opponent as insane as yourself, if he confronts you by saying, The passage in your favor is spurious, and 
that against you is genuine? Perhaps you will produce a book, all of which can be explained so as to 
support you. Then, instead of rejecting a passage, he will reply by condemning the whole book as 
spurious. You have no resource against such an opponent. For all the testimony you can bring in favor of 
your book from antiquity or tradition will avail nothing. In this respect the testimony of the Catholic 
Church is conspicuous, as supported by a succession of bishops from the original seats of the apostles up 
to the present time, and by the consent of so many nations. Accordingly, should there be a question about 
the text of some passage, as there are a few passages with various readings well known to students of the 
sacred Scriptures, we should first consult the manuscripts of the country where the religion was first 
taught; and if these still varied, we should take the text of the greater number, or of the more ancient. And 
if any uncertainty remained, we should consult the original text. This is the method employed by those 
who, in any question about the Scriptures, do not lose sight of the regard due to their authority, and 
inquire with the view of gaining information, not of raising disputes. 


3. As regards the passage from Paul’s epistle which teaches, in opposition to your heresy, that the Son of 
God was born of the seed of David, it is found in all manuscripts both new and old of all Churches, and in 
all languages. So the profession which Faustus makes of believing the apostle is hypocritical. Instead of 
saying, “Assuredly I believe,” he should have said, Assuredly I do not believe, as he would have said if he 
had not wished to deceive people. What part of his belief does he get from the apostle? Not the first man, 
of whom the apostle says that he is of the earth, earthy; and again, “The first man Adam was made a living 
soul.” Faustus’ First Man is neither of the earth, earthy, nor made a living soul, but of the substance of 
God, and the same in essence as God; and this being is said to have mixed up with the race of darkness 


his members, or vesture, or weapons, that is, the five elements, which also are part of the substance of 
God, so that they became subject to confinement and pollution. Nor does Faustus get from Paul his 
Second Man, of whom Paul says that He is from heaven, and that He is the last Adam, and a quickening 
spirit; and also that He was born of the seed of David after the flesh, that He was made of a woman, made 
under the law, that He might redeem them that were under the law. Of Him Paul says to Timothy: 
“Remember that Jesus Christ, of the seed of David, was raised from the dead, according to my gospel.” 
And this resurrection he quotes as an example of our resurrection: “I delivered unto you first of all that 
which I also received, how that Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures; and that He was 
buried, and that He rose again the third day, according to the Scriptures.” And a little further on he draws 
an inference from this doctrine: “Now, if Christ be preached that He rose from the dead, how say some 
among you that there is no resurrection of the dead?” Our professed believer in Paul believes nothing of 
all this. He denies that Jesus was born of the seed of David, that He was made of a woman (by the word 
woman is not meant a wife in the common sense of the word, but merely one of the female sex, as in the 
book of Genesis, where it is said that God made a woman before she was brought to Adam ); he denies His 
death, His burial, and His resurrection. He holds that Christ had not a mortal body, and therefore could 
not really die; and that the marks of His wounds which He showed to His disciples when He appeared to 
them alive after His resurrection, which Paul also mentions, were not real. He denies, too, that our mortal 
body will be raised again, changed into a spiritual body; as Paul teaches: “It is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body.” To illustrate this distinction between the natural and the spiritual body, the 
apostle adds what I have quoted already about the first and the last Adam. Then he goes on: “But this I 
say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” And to explain what he means by 
flesh and blood, that it is not the bodily substance, but corruption, which will not enter into the 
resurrection of the just, he immediately says, “Neither shall corruption inherit incorruption.” And in case 
any one should still suppose that it is not what is buried that is to rise again, but that it is as if one 
garment were laid aside and a better taken instead, he proceeds to show distinctly that the same body will 
be changed for the better, as the garments of Christ on the mount were not displaced, but transfigured: 
“Behold, I show you a mystery; we shall not all be changed, but we shall all rise.” Then he shows who are 
to be changed: “In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trumpet: for the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall rise incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” And if it should be said that it is not as 
regards our mortal and corruptible body, but as regards our soul, that we are to be changed, it should be 
observed that the apostle is not speaking of the soul, but of the body, as is evident from the question he 
starts with: “But some one will say, How are the dead raised, and with what body do they come?” So also, 
in the conclusion of his argument, he leaves no doubt of what he is speaking: “This corruptible must put 
on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality.” Faustus denies this; and the God whom Paul 
declares to be “immortal, incorruptible, to whom alone is glory and honor,” he makes corruptible. For in 
this monstrous and horrible fiction of theirs, the substance and nature of God was in danger of being 
wholly corrupted by the race of darkness, and to save the rest part actually was corrupted. And to crown 
all this, he tries to deceive the ignorant who are not learned in the sacred Scriptures, by making this 
profession: I assuredly believe the Apostle Paul; when he ought to have said, I assuredly do not believe. 


4. But Faustus has a proof to show that Paul changed his mind, and, in writing to the Corinthians, 
corrected what he had written to the Romans; or else that he never wrote the passage which appears as 
his, about Jesus Christ being born of the seed of David according to the flesh. And what is this proof? If 
the passage, he says, in the Epistle to the Romans is true, “the Son of God, who was made of the seed of 
David according to the flesh,” what he says to the Corinthians cannot be true, “Henceforth know we no 
man after the flesh; yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him 
no more.” We must therefore show that both these passages are true, and not opposed to one another. The 
agreement of the manuscripts proves both to be genuine. In some Latin versions the word “born” is used 
instead of “made,” which is not so literal a rendering, but gives the same meaning. For both these 
translations, as well as the original, teach that Christ was of the seed of David after the flesh. We must not 
for a moment suppose that Paul corrected himself on account of a change of opinion. Faustus himself felt 
the impropriety and impiety of such an explanation, and preferred to say that the passage was spurious, 
instead of that Paul was mistaken. 


5. As regards our writings, which are not a rule of faith or practice, but only a help to edification, we may 
suppose that they contain some things falling short of the truth in obscure and recondite matters, and that 
these mistakes may or may not be corrected in subsequent treatises. For we are of those of whom the 
apostle says: “And if ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you.” Such writings are read 
with the right of judgment, and without any obligation to believe. In order to leave room for such 
profitable discussions of difficult questions, there is a distinct boundary line separating all productions 
subsequent to apostolic times from the authoritative canonical books of the Old and New Testaments. The 
authority of these books has come down to us from the apostles through the successions of bishops and 
the extension of the Church, and, from a position of lofty supremacy, claims the submission of every 
faithful and pious mind. If we are perplexed by an apparent contradiction in Scripture, it is not allowable 
to say, The author of this book is mistaken; but either the manuscript is faulty, or the translation is wrong, 
or you have not understood. In the innumerable books that have been written latterly we may sometimes 
find the same truth as in Scripture, but there is not the same authority. Scripture has a sacredness 
peculiar to itself. In other books the reader may form his own opinion, and perhaps, from not 
understanding the writer, may differ from him, and may pronounce in favor of what pleases him, or 


against what he dislikes. In such cases, a man is at liberty to withhold his belief, unless there is some 
clear demonstration or some canonical authority to show that the doctrine or statement either must or 
may be true. But in consequence of the distinctive peculiarity of the sacred writings, we are bound to 
receive as true whatever the canon shows to have been said by even one prophet, or apostle, or 
evangelist. Otherwise, not a single page will be left for the guidance of human fallibility, if contempt for 
the wholesome authority of the canonical books either puts an end to that authority altogether, or involves 
it in hopeless confusion. 


6. With regard, then, to this apparent contradiction between the passage which speaks of the Son of God 
being of the seed of David, to the words, “Though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now 
henceforth know we Him no more,” even though both quotations were not from the writings of one 
apostle,—though one were from Paul, and the other from Peter, or Isaiah, or any other apostle or prophet, 
—such is the equality of canonical authority, that it would not be allowable to doubt of either. For the 
utterances of Scripture, harmonious as if from the mouth of one man, commend themselves to the belief 
of the most accurate and clear-sighted piety, and demand for their discovery and confirmation the calmest 
intelligence and the most ingenious research. In the case before us both quotations are from the 
canonical, that is, the genuine epistles of Paul. We cannot say that the manuscript is faulty, for the best 
Latin translations substantially agree; or that the translations are wrong, for the best texts have the same 
reading. So that, if any one is perplexed by the apparent contradiction, the only conclusion is that he does 
not understand. Accordingly it remains for me to explain how both passages, instead of being 
contradictory, may be harmonized by one rule of sound faith. The pious inquirer will find all perplexity 
removed by a careful examination. 


7. That the Son of God was made man of the seed of David, is not only said in other places by Paul, but is 
taught elsewhere in sacred Scripture. As regards the words, “Though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him no more,” the context shows what is the apostle’s meaning. Here, 
or elsewhere, he views with an assured hope, as if it were already present and in actual possession, our 
future life, which is now fulfilled in our risen Head and Mediator, the man Christ Jesus. This life will 
certainly not be after the flesh, even as Christ’s life is now not after the flesh. For by flesh the apostle here 
means not the substance of our bodies, in which sense the Lord used the word when, after His 
resurrection, He said, “Handle me, and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have,” but 
the corruption and mortality of flesh, which will then not be in us, as now it is not in Christ. The apostle 
uses the word flesh in the sense of corruption in the passage about the resurrection quoted before: “Flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, neither shall corruption inherit incorruption.” So, after the 
event described in the next verse, “Behold, I show you a mystery; we shall all rise, but we shall not all be 
changed. In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump (for the trumpet shall sound); and the 
dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality,’”—then flesh, in the sense of the substance of the body, will, after 
this change, no longer have flesh, in the sense of the corruption of mortality; and yet, as regards its own 
nature, it will be the same flesh, the same which rises and which is changed. What the Lord said after His 
resurrection is true, “Handle me, and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have;” and 
what the apostle says is true, “Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” The first is said of the 
bodily substance, which exists as the subject of the change: the second is said of the corruption of the 
flesh, which will cease to exist, for, after its change, flesh will not be corrupted. So, “we have known 
Christ after the flesh,” that is, after the mortality of flesh, before His resurrection; “now henceforth we 
know Him no more,” because, as the same apostle says, “Christ being risen from the dead, dieth no more, 
and death hath no more dominion over Him.” The words, “we have known Christ after the flesh,” strictly 
speaking, imply that Christ was after the flesh, for what never was cannot be known. And it is not “we 
have supposed,” but “we have known.” But not to insist on a word, in case some one should say that 
known is used in the sense of supposed, it is astonishing, if one could be surprised at want of sight in a 
blind man, that these blind people do not perceive that if what the apostle says about not knowing Christ 
after the flesh proves that Christ had not flesh, then what he says in the same place of not knowing any 
one henceforth after the flesh proves that all those here referred to had not flesh. For when he speaks of 
not knowing any one, he cannot intend to speak only of Christ; but in his realization of the future life with 
those who are to be changed at the resurrection, he says, “Henceforth we know no man after the flesh;” 
that is, we have such an assured hope of our future incorruption and immortality, that the thought of it 
makes us rejoice even now. So he says elsewhere: “If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things that 
are above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God. Set your affections upon things above, and not on 
things on the earth.” It is true we have not yet risen as Christ has, but we are said to have risen with Him 
on account of the hope which we have in Him. So again he says: “According to His mercy He saved us, by 
the washing of regeneration.” Evidently what we obtain in the washing of regeneration is not the salvation 
itself, but the hope of it. And yet, because this hope is certain, we are said to be saved, as if the salvation 
were already bestowed. Elsewhere it is said explicitly: “We groan within ourselves, waiting for the 
adoption, even the redemption of our body. For we are saved by hope. But hope which is seen is not hope; 
for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But if we hope for what we see not, then do we with 
patience wait for it.” The apostle says not, “we are to be saved,” but, “We are now saved,” that is, in hope, 
though not yet in reality. And in the same way it is in hope, though not yet in reality, that we now know no 
man after the flesh. This hope is in Christ, in whom what we hope for as promised to us has already been 
fulfilled. He is risen, and death has no more dominion over Him. Though we have known Him after the 


flesh, before His death, when there was in His body that mortality which the apostle properly calls flesh, 
now henceforth know we Him no more; for that mortal of His has now put on immortality, and His flesh, in 
the sense of mortality, no longer exists. 


8. The context of the passage containing this clause of which our adversaries make such a bad use, brings 
out its real meaning. “The love of Christ,” we read, “constrains us, because we thus judge, that if one died 
for all, then all died; and He died for all, that they which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
but to Him who died for them, and rose again. Therefore henceforth know we no man after the flesh; and 
though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him no more.” The words, 
“that they which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him who died for them, and 
rose again,” show plainly that the resurrection of Christ is the ground of the apostle’s statement. To live 
not to themselves, but to Him, must mean to live not after the flesh, in the hope of earthly and perishable 
goods, but after the spirit, in the hope of resurrection,—a resurrection already accomplished in Christ. Of 
those, then, for whom Christ died and rose again, and who live henceforth not to themselves, but to Him, 
the Apostle says that he knows no one after the flesh, on account of the hope of future immortality to 
which they were looking forward,—a hope which in Christ was already a reality. So, though he has known 
Christ after the flesh, before His death, now he knows Him no more; for he knows that He has risen, and 
that death has no more dominion over Him. And because in Christ we all are even now in hope, though 
not in reality, what Christ is, he adds: “Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: old things 
are passed away; behold, all things are become new. And all things are of God, who has reconciled us to 
Himself by Christ.” What the new creature—that is, the people renewed by faith—hopes for regarding 
itself, it has already in Christ; and the hope will also hereafter be actually realized. And, as regards this 
hope, old things have passed away, because we are no longer in the times of the Old Testament, expecting 
a temporal and carnal kingdom of God; and all things are become new, making the promise of the 
kingdom of heaven, where there shall be no death or corruption, the ground of our confidence. But in the 
resurrection of the dead it will not be as a matter of hope, but in reality, that old things shall pass away, 
when the last enemy, death, shall be destroyed; and all things shall become new when this corruptible has 
put on incorruption, and this mortal has put on immortality. This has already taken place in Christ, whom 
Paul accordingly, in reality, knew no longer after the flesh. But not yet in reality, but only in hope, did he 
know no one after the flesh of those for whom Christ died and rose again. For, as he says to the Ephesians, 
we are already saved by grace. The whole passage is to the purpose: “But God, who is rich in mercy, for 
His great love wherewith He loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together with 
Christ, by whose grace we have been saved.” The words, “hath quickened us together with Christ,” 
correspond to what he said to the Corinthians, “that they which live should no longer live to themselves, 
but to Him that died for them and rose again.” And in the words, “by whose grace we have been saved,” 
he speaks of the thing hoped for as already accomplished. So, in the passage quoted above, he says 
explicitly, “We have been saved by hope.” And here he proceeds to specify future events as if already 
accomplished. “And has raised us up together,” he says, “and has made us sit together in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus.” Christ is certainly already seated in heavenly places, but we not yet. But as in an assured 
hope we already possess the future, he says that we sit in heavenly places, not in ourselves, but in Him. 
And to show that it is still future, in case it should be thought that what is spoken of as accomplished in 
hope has been accomplished in reality, he adds, “that He might show in the ages to come the exceeding 
riches of His grace in His kindness towards us in Christ Jesus.” So also we must understand the following 
passage: “For when we were in the flesh, the motions of sins, which were by the law, did work in our 
members to bring forth fruit unto death.” He says, “when we were in the flesh,” as if they were no longer 
in the flesh. He means to say, when we were in the hope of fleshly things, referring to the time when the 
law, which can be fulfilled only by spiritual love, was in force, in order that by transgression the offence 
might abound, that after the revelation of the New Testament, grace and the gift by grace might much 
more abound. And to the same effect he says elsewhere, “They which are in the flesh cannot please God;” 
and then, to show that he does not mean those not yet dead, he adds, “But ye are not in the flesh, but in 
the Spirit.” The meaning is, those who are in the hope of fleshly good cannot please God; but you are not 
in the hope of fleshly things, but in the hope of spiritual things, that is, of the kingdom of heaven, where 
the body itself, which now is natural, will, by the change in the resurrection, be, according to the capacity 
of its nature, a spiritual body. For “it is sown a natural body, it will be raised a spiritual body.” If, then, the 
apostle knew no one after the flesh of those who were said to be not in the flesh, because they were not in 
the hope of fleshly things, although they still were burdened with corruptible and mortal flesh; how much 
more significantly could he say of Christ that he no longer knew Him after the flesh, seeing that in the 
body of Christ what they hoped for had already been accomplished! Surely it is better and more 
reverential to examine the passages of sacred Scripture so as to discover their agreement with one 
another, than to accept some as true, and condemn others as false, whenever any difficulty occurs beyond 
the power of our weak intellect to solve. As to the apostle in his childhood understanding as a child, this is 
said merely as an illustration. And when he was a child he was not a spiritual man, as he was when he 
produced for the edification of the churches those writings which are not, as other books, merely a 
profitable study, but which authoritatively claim our belief as part of the ecclesiastical canon. 


BOOK XII 


Faustus denies that the prophets predicted Christ. Augustin proves such prediction from the New 


Testament, and expounds at length the principal types of Christ in the Old Testament. 


1. Faustus said: Why do I not believe the prophets? Rather why do you believe them? On account, you will 
reply, of their prophecies about Christ. For my part, I have read the prophets with the most eager 
attention, and have found no such prophecies. And surely it shows a weak faith not to believe in Christ 
without proofs and testimonies. Indeed, you yourselves are accustomed to teach that Christian faith is so 
simple and absolute as not to admit of laborious investigations. Why, then, should you destroy the 
simplicity of faith by buttressing it with evidences, and Jewish evidences too? Or if you are changing your 
opinion about evidences, what more trustworthy witness could you have than God Himself testifying to 
His own Son when He sent Him on earth,—not by a prophet or an interpreter,—by a voice immediately 
from heaven: “This is my beloved Son, believe Him?” And again He testifies of Himself: “I came forth from 
the Father, and am come into the world;” and in many similar passages. When the Jews quarrelled with 
this testimony, saying “Thou bearest witness of thyself, thy witness is not true,” He replied: “Although I 
bear witness of myself, my witness is true. It is written in your law, The witness of two men is true. Iam 
one that bear witness of myself, and the Father who sent me beareth witness of me.” He does not mention 
the prophets. Again He appeals to the testimony of His own works, saying, “If ye believe not me, believe 
the works;” not, “If ye believe not me, believe the prophets.” Accordingly we require no testimonies 
concerning our Saviour. All we look for in the prophets is prudence and virtue, and a good example, 
which, you are well aware, are not to be found in the Jewish prophets. This, no doubt, explains your 
referring me at once to their predictions as a reason for believing them, without a word about their 
actions. This may be good policy, but it is not in harmony with the declaration of Scripture, that it is 
impossible to gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles. This may serve meanwhile as a brief and 
sufficient reply to the question, why we do not believe the prophets. The fact that they did not prophesy of 
Christ is abundantly proved in the writings of our fathers. I shall only add this, that if the Hebrew 
prophets knew and preached Christ, and yet lived such vicious lives, what Paul says of the wise men 
among the Gentiles might be applied to them: “Though they knew God, they glorified Him not as God, nor 
were thankful; but they became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened.” You see 
the knowledge of great things is worth little, unless the life corresponds. 


2. Augustin replied: The meaning of all this is, that the Hebrew prophets foretold nothing of Christ, and 
that, if they did, their predictions are of no use to us, and they themselves did not live suitably to the 
dignity of such prophecies. We must therefore prove the fact of the prophecies; and their use for the truth 
and steadfastness of our faith; and that the lives of the prophets were in harmony with their words. In this 
threefold discussion, it would take a long time under the first head to quote from all the books the 
passages in which Christ may be shown to have been predicted. Faustus’ frivolity may be met effectually 
by the weight of one great authority. Although Faustus does not believe the prophets, he professes to 
believe the apostles. Above, as if to satisfy the doubts of some opponent, he declares that he assuredly 
believes the Apostle Paul. Let us then hear what Paul says of the prophets. His words are: “Paul, a servant 
of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, separated unto the gospel of God, which He had promised before 
by His prophets in the holy Scriptures, concerning His Son, who was made of the seed of David according 
to the flesh.” What more does Faustus wish? Will he maintain that the apostle is speaking of some other 
prophets, and not of the Hebrew prophets? In any case, the gospel spoken of as promised was concerning 
the Son of God, who was made for Him of the seed of David according to the flesh: and to this gospel the 
apostle says that he was separated. So that the Manichaean heresy is opposed to faith in the gospel, 
which teaches that the Son of God was made of the seed of David according to the flesh. Besides, there 
are many passages where the apostle plainly testifies in behalf of the Hebrew prophets, with an authority 
by which the necks of these proud Manichaeans are broken. 


3. “I speak the truth in Christ,” says the apostle, “I lie not, my conscience bearing me witness in the Holy 
Ghost, that I have great heaviness and continual sorrow of heart. For I could wish that myself were 
accursed from Christ, for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh: who are Israelites; to whom 
pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service and 
the promises; whose are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, 
God blessed for ever.” Here is the most abundant and express testimony and the most solemn 
commendation. The adoption here spoken of is evidently through the Son of God; as the apostle says to 
the Galatians: “In the fullness of time, God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made under the law, that 
He might redeem them that were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons.” And the 
glory spoken of is chiefly that of which he says in the same Epistle to the Romans: “What advantage hath 
the Jew? or what profit is there in circumcision? Much every way: chiefly, because unto them were 
committed the oracles of God.” Can the Manichaeans tell us of any oracles of God committed to the Jews 
besides those of the Hebrew prophets? And why are the covenants said to belong especially to the 
Israelites, but because not only was the Old Testament given to them, but also the New was prefigured in 
the Old? Our opponents often display much ignorant ferocity in attacking the dispensation of the law 
given to the Israelites, not understanding that God wishes us to be not under the law, but under grace. 
They are here answered by the apostle himself, who, in speaking of the advantages of the Jews, mentions 
this as one, that they had the giving of the law. If the law had been bad, the apostle would not have 
referred to it in praise of the Jews. And if Christ had not been preached by the law, the Lord Himself 
would not have said, “If ye believe Moses, ye would have believed me, for he wrote of me;” nor would He 
have borne the testimony He did after His resurrection, saying, “All things must needs be fulfilled that 


were written in the law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me.” 


4. But because the Manichaeans preach another Christ, and not Him whom the apostles preached, but a 
false Christ of their own false contrivance, in imitation of whose falsehood they themselves speak lies, 
though they may perhaps be believed when they are not ashamed to profess to be the followers of a 
deceiver, that has befallen them which the apostle asserts of the unbelieving Jews: “When Moses is read, a 
veil is upon their heart.” Neither will this veil which keeps them from understanding Moses be taken away 
from them till they turn to Christ; not a Christ of their own making, but the Christ of the Hebrew 
prophets. For, as the apostle says, “When thou shalt turn to the Lord, the veil shall be taken away.” We 
cannot wonder that they do not believe in the Christ who rose from the dead, and who said, “All things 
must needs be fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the Psalms, 
concerning me;” for this Christ has Himself told us what Abraham said to a hard-hearted rich man when 
he was in torment in hell, and asked Abraham to send some one to his brothers to teach them, that they 
might not come too into that place of torment. Abraham’s reply was: “They have Moses and the prophets, 
let them hear them.” And when the rich man said that they would not believe unless some one rose from 
the dead, he received this most truthful answer: “If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they believe even though one rose from the dead.” Wherefore, the Manichaeans will not hear Moses and 
the prophets, and so they do not believe Christ, though He rose from the dead. Indeed, they do not even 
believe that Christ rose from the dead. For how can they believe that He rose, when they do not believe 
that He died? For, again, how can they believe that He died, when they deny that He had a mortal body? 


5. But we reject those false teachers whose Christ is false, or rather, whose Christ never existed. For we 
have a Christ true and truthful, foretold by the prophets, preached by the apostles, who in innumerable 
places refer to the testimonies of the law and the prophets in support of their preaching. Paul, in one 
short sentence, gives the right view of this subject. “Now,” he says, “the righteousness of God without the 
law is manifested, being witnessed by the law and the prophets.” What prophets, if not of Israel, to whom, 
as he expressly says, pertain the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the promises? And what 
promises, but about Christ? Elsewhere, speaking of Christ, he says concisely: “All the promises of God are 
in Him yea.” Paul tells me that the giving of the law pertained to the Israelites. He also tells me that 
Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth. He also tells me that all the 
promises of God are in Christ yea. And you tell me that the prophets of Israel foretold nothing of Christ. 
Shall I believe the absurdities of Manichaeus relating a vain and long fable in opposition to Paul? or shall I 
believe Paul when he forewarns us: “If any man preach to you another gospel than that which we have 
preached, let him be accursed?” 


6. Our opponents may perhaps ask us to point out passages where Christ is predicted by the prophets of 
Israel. One would think they might be satisfied with the authority of the apostles, who declare that what 
we read in the writings of the Hebrew prophets was fulfilled in Christ, or with that of Christ Himself, who 
says that these things were written of Him. Whoever is unable to point out the passages should lay the 
blame on his own ignorance; for the apostles and Christ and the sacred Scriptures are not chargeable 
with falsehood. However, one instance out of many may be adduced. The apostle, in the verses following 
the passage quoted above, says: “The word of God cannot fail. For they are not all Israel which are of 
Israel; neither, because they are the seed of Abraham, are they all children: but, In Isaac shall thy seed be 
called: that is, they which are the children of the flesh, these are not the children of God; but the children 
of promise are counted for the seed.” What can our opponent say against this, in view of the declaration 
made to Abraham: “In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed?” At the time when the apostle 
gave the following exposition of this promise, “To Abraham and to his seed were the promises made. He 
saith not, To seed, as of many, but as of one, To thy seed, which is Christ,” a doubt on this point might then 
have been less inexcusable, for at that time all nations had not yet believed on Christ, who is preached as 
of the seed of Abraham. But now that we see the fulfillment of what we read in the ancient prophecy,— 
now that all nations are actually blessed in the seed of Abraham, to whom it was said thousands of years 
ago, “In thy seed shall all nations be blessed,”—it is mere obstinate folly to try to bring in another Christ, 
not of the seed of Abraham, or to hold that there are no predictions of Christ in the prophetical books of 
the children of Abraham. 


7. To enumerate all the passages in the Hebrew prophets referring to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
would exceed the limits of a volume, not to speak of the brief replies of which this treatise consists. The 
whole contents of these Scriptures are either directly or indirectly about Christ. Often the reference is 
allegorical or enigmatical, perhaps in a verbal allusion, or in a historical narrative, requiring diligence in 
the student, and rewarding him with the pleasure of discovery. Other passages, again, are plain; for, 
without the help of what is clear, we could not understand what is obscure. And even the figurative 
passages, when brought together, will be found so harmonious in their testimony to Christ as to put to 
shame the obtuseness of the sceptic. 


8. In the creation God finished His works in six days, and rested on the seventh. The history of the world 
contains six periods marked by the dealings of God with men. The first period is from Adam to Noah; the 
second, from Noah to Abraham; the third, from Abraham to David; the fourth, from David to the captivity 
in Babylon; the fifth, from the captivity to the advent of lowliness of our Lord Jesus Christ; the sixth is now 
in progress, and will end in the coming of the exalted Saviour to judgment. What answers to the seventh 


day is the rest of the saints,—not in this life, but in another, where the rich man saw Lazarus at rest while 
he was tormented in hell; where there is no evening, because there is no decay. On the sixth day, in 
Genesis, man is formed after the image of God; in the sixth period of the world there is the clear discovery 
of our transformation in the renewing of our mind, according to the image of Him who created us, as the 
apostle says. As a wife was made for Adam from his side while he slept, the Church becomes the property 
of her dying Saviour, by the sacrament of the blood which flowed from His side after His death. The 
woman made out of her husband’s side is called Eve, or Life, and the mother of living beings; and the Lord 
says in the Gospel: “Except a man eat my flesh and drink my blood, he has no life in him.” The whole 
narrative of Genesis, in the most minute details, is a prophecy of Christ and of the Church with reference 
either to the good Christians or to the bad. There is a significance in the words of the apostle when he 
calls Adam “the figure of Him that was to come;” and when he says, “A man shall leave his father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they two shall be one flesh. This is a great mystery; but I speak 
concerning Christ and the Church.” This points most obviously to the way in which Christ left His Father; 
for “though He was in the form of God, and thought it not robbery to be equal with God, He emptied 
Himself, and took upon Him the form of a servant.” And so, too, He left His mother, the synagogue of the 
Jews which cleaved to the carnality of the Old Testament, and was united to the Church His holy bride, 
that in the peace of the New Testament they two might be one flesh. For though with the Father He was 
God, by whom we were made, He became in the flesh partaker of our nature, that we might become the 
body of which He is the head. 


9. As Cain’s sacrifice of the fruit of the ground is rejected, while Abel’s sacrifice of his sheep and the fat 
thereof is accepted, so the faith of the New Testament praising God in the harmless service of grace is 
preferred to the earthly observances of the Old Testament. For though the Jews were right in practising 
these things, they were guilty of unbelief in not distinguishing the time of the New Testament when Christ 
came, from the time of the Old Testament. God said to Cain, “If thou offerest well, yet if thou dividest not 
well, thou hast sinned.” If Cain had obeyed God when He said, “Be content, for to thee shall be its 
reference, and thou shalt rule over it,” he would have referred his sin to himself, by taking the blame of it, 
and confessing it to God; and so assisted by supplies of grace, he would have ruled over his sin, instead of 
acting as the servant of sin in killing his innocent brother. So also the Jews, of whom all these things are a 
figure, if they had been content, instead of being turbulent, and had acknowledged the time of salvation 
through the pardon of sins by grace, and heard Christ saying, “They that are whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick; I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance;” and, “Every one that 
committeth sin is the servant of sin;” and, “If the Son make you free, ye shall be free indeed,”—they would 
in confession have referred their sin to themselves, saying to the Physician, as it is written in the Psalm, “I 
said, Lord, be merciful to me; heal my soul, for I have sinned against Thee.” And being made free by the 
hope of grace, they would have ruled over sin as long as it continued in their mortal body. But now, being 
ignorant of God’s righteousness, and wishing to establish a righteousness of their own, proud of the works 
of the law, instead of being humbled on account of their sins, they have not been content; and in 
subjection to sin reigning in their mortal body, so as to make them obey it in the lusts thereof, they have 
stumbled on the stone of stumbling, and have been inflamed with hatred against him whose works they 
grieved to see accepted by God. The man who was born blind, and had been made to see, said to them, 
“We know that God heareth not sinners; but if any man serve Him, and do His will, him He heareth;” as if 
he had said, God regardeth not the sacrifice of Cain, but he regards the sacrifice of Abel. Abel, the 
younger brother, is killed by the elder brother; Christ, the head of the younger people, is killed by the 
elder people of the Jews. Abel dies in the field; Christ dies on Calvary. 


10. God asks Cain where his brother is, not as if He did not know, but as a judge asks a guilty criminal. 
Cain replies that he knows not, and that he is not his brother’s keeper. And what answer can the Jews give 
at this day, when we ask them with the voice of God, that is, of the sacred Scriptures, about Christ, except 
that they do not know the Christ that we speak of? Cain’s ignorance was pretended, and the Jews are 
deceived in their refusal of Christ. Moreover, they would have been in a sense keepers of Christ, if they 
had been willing to receive and keep the Christian faith. For the man who keeps Christ in his heart does 
not ask, like Cain, Am I my brother’s keeper? Then God says to Cain, “What hast thou done? The voice of 
thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground.” So the voice of God in the Holy Scriptures accuses 
the Jews. For the blood of Christ has a loud voice on the earth, when the responsive Amen of those who 
believe in Him comes from all nations. This is the voice of Christ’s blood, because the clear voice of the 
faithful redeemed by His blood is the voice of the blood itself. 


11. Then God says to Cain: “Thou art cursed from the earth, which hath opened its mouth to receive thy 
brother’s blood at thy hand. For thou shalt till the earth, and it shall no longer yield unto thee its strength. 
A mourner and an abject shalt thou be on the earth.” It is not, Cursed is the earth, but, Cursed art thou 
from the earth, which hath opened its mouth to receive thy brother’s blood at thy hand. So the 
unbelieving people of the Jews is cursed from the earth, that is, from the Church, which in the confession 
of sins has opened its mouth to receive the blood shed for the remission of sins by the hand of the people 
that would not be under grace, but under the law. And this murderer is cursed by the Church; that is, the 
Church admits and avows the curse pronounced by the apostle: “Whoever are of the works of the law are 
under the curse of the law.” Then, after saying, Cursed art thou from the earth, which has opened its 
mouth to receive thy brother’s blood at thy hand, what follows is not, For thou shalt till it, but, Thou shalt 
till the earth, and it shall not yield to thee its strength. The earth he is to till is not necessarily the same as 


that which opened its mouth to receive his brother’s blood at his hand. From this earth he is cursed, and 
so he tills an earth which shall no longer yield to him its strength. That is, the Church admits and avows 
the Jewish people to be cursed, because after killing Christ they continue to till the ground of an earthly 
circumcision, an earthly Sabbath, an earthly passover, while the hidden strength or virtue of making 
known Christ, which this tilling contains, is not yielded to the Jews while they continue in impiety and 
unbelief, for it is revealed in the New Testament. While they will not turn to God, the veil which is on their 
minds in reading the Old Testament is not taken away. This veil is taken away only by Christ, who does not 
do away with the reading of the Old Testament, but with the covering which hides its virtue. So, at the 
crucifixion of Christ, the veil was rent in twain, that by the passion of Christ hidden mysteries might be 
revealed to believers who turn to Him with a mouth opened in confession to drink His blood. In this way 
the Jewish people, like Cain, continue tilling the ground, in the carnal observance of the law, which does 
not yield to them its strength, because they do not perceive in it the grace of Christ. So too, the flesh of 
Christ was the ground from which by crucifying Him the Jews produced our salvation, for He died for our 
offences. But this ground did not yield to them its strength, for they were not justified by the virtue of His 
resurrection, for He arose again for our justification. As the apostle says: “He was crucified in weakness, 
but He liveth by the power of God.” This is the power of that ground which is unknown to the ungodly and 
unbelieving. When Christ rose, He did not appear to those who had crucified Him. So Cain was not 
allowed to see the strength of the ground which he tilled to sow his seed in it; as God said, “Thou shalt till 
the ground, and it shall no longer yield unto thee its strength.” 


12. “Groaning and trembling shalt thou be on the earth.” Here no one can fail to see that in every land 
where the Jews are scattered they mourn for the loss of their kingdom, and are in terrified subjection to 
the immensely superior number of Christians. So Cain answered, and said: “My case is worse, if Thou 
drivest me out this day from the face of the earth, and from Thy face shall I be hid, and I shall be a 
mourner and an outcast on the earth; and it shall be that every one that findeth me shall slay me.” Here 
he groans indeed in terror, lest after losing his earthly possession he should suffer the death of the body. 
This he calls a worse case than that of the ground not yielding to him its strength, or than that of spiritual 
death. For his mind is carnal; for he thinks little of being hid from the face of God, that is, of being under 
the anger of God, were it not that he may be found and slain. This is the carnal mind that tills the ground, 
but does not obtain its strength. To be carnally minded is death; but he, in ignorance of this, mourns for 
the loss of his earthly possession, and is in terror of bodily death. But what does God reply? “Not so,” He 
says; “but whosoever shall kill Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold.” That is, It is not as thou 
sayest; not by bodily death shall the ungodly race of carnal Jews perish. For whoever destroys them in this 
way Shall suffer sevenfold vengeance, that is, shall bring upon himself the sevenfold penalty under which 
the Jews lie for the crucifixion of Christ. So to the end of the seven days of time, the continued 
preservation of the Jews will be a proof to believing Christians of the subjection merited by those who, in 
the pride of their kingdom, put the Lord to death. 


13. “And the Lord God set a mark upon Cain, lest any one finding him should slay him.” It is a most 
notable fact, that all the nations subjugated by Rome adopted the heathenish ceremonies of the Roman 
worship; while the Jewish nation, whether under Pagan or Christian monarchs, has never lost the sign of 
their law, by which they are distinguished from all other nations and peoples. No emperor or monarch 
who finds under his government the people with this mark kills them, that is, makes them cease to be 
Jews, and as Jews to be separate in their observances, and unlike the rest of the world. Only when a Jew 
comes over to Christ, he is no longer Cain, nor goes out from the presence of God, nor dwells in the land 
of Nod, which is said to mean commotion. Against this evil of commotion the Psalmist prays, “Suffer not 
my feet to be moved;” and again, “Let not the hands of the wicked remove me;” and, “Those that trouble 
me will rejoice when I am moved:” and, “The Lord is at my right hand, that I should not be moved;” and so 
in innumerable places. This evil comes upon those who leave the presence of God, that is, His loving- 
kindness. Thus the Psalmist says, “I said in my prosperity, I shall never be moved.” But observe what 
follows, “Lord, by Thy favor Thou hast given strength to my honor; Thou didst hide Thy face, and I was 
troubled;” which teaches us that not in itself, but by participation in the light of God, can any soul possess 
beauty, or honor, or strength. The Manichaeans should think of this, to keep them from the blasphemy of 
identifying themselves with the nature and substance of God. But they cannot think, because they are not 
content. The Sabbath of the heart they are strangers to. If they were content, as Cain was told to be, they 
would refer their sin to themselves; that is, they would lay the blame on themselves, and not on a race of 
darkness that no one ever heard of, and so by the grace of God they would prevail over their sin. But now 
the Manichaeans, and all who oppose the truth by their various heresies, leave the presence of God, like 
Cain and the scattered Jews, and inhabit the land of commotion, that is, of carnal disquietude, instead of 
the enjoyment of God, that is instead of Eden, which is interpreted Feasting, where Paradise was planted. 
But not to depart too much from the argument of this treatise I must limit myself to a few, short remarks 
under this head. 


14. Omitting therefore many passages in these Books where Christ may be found, but which require 
longer explanation and proof, although the most hidden meanings are the sweetest, convincing testimony 
may be obtained from the enumeration of such things as the following:—That Enoch, the seventh from 
Adam, pleased God, and was translated, as there is to be a seventh day of rest into which all will be 
translated who, during the sixth day of the world’s history, are created anew by the incarnate Word. That 
Noah, with his family is saved by water and wood, as the family of Christ is saved by baptism, as 


representing the suffering of the cross. That this ark is made of beams formed in a square, as the Church 
is constructed of saints prepared unto every good work: for a square stands firm on any side. That the 
length is six times the breadth, and ten times the height, like a human body, to show that Christ appeared 
in a human body. That the breadth reaches to fifty cubits; as the apostle says, “Our heart is enlarged,” 
that is, with spiritual love, of which he says again, “The love of God is shed abroad in our heart by the 
Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.” For in the fiftieth day after His resurrection, Christ sent His Holy 
Spirit to enlarge the hearts of His disciples. That it is three hundred cubits long, to make up six times 
fifty; as there are six periods in the history of the world during which Christ has never ceased to be 
preached,—in five foretold by the prophets, and in the sixth proclaimed in the gospel. That it is thirty 
cubits high, a tenth part of the length; because Christ is our height, who in his thirtieth year gave His 
sanction to the doctrine of the gospel, by declaring that He came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it. 
Now the ten commandments are to be the heart of the law; and so the length of the ark is ten times thirty. 
Noah himself, too, was the tenth from Adam. That the beams of the ark are fastened within and without 
with pitch, to signify by compact union the forbearance of love, which keeps the brotherly connection 
from being impaired, and the bond of peace from being broken by the offences which try the Church 
either from without or from within. For pitch is a glutinous substance, of great energy and force, to 
represent the ardor of love which, with great power of endurance, beareth all things in the maintenance 
of spiritual communion. 


15. That all kinds of animals are inclosed in the ark; as the Church contains all nations, which was also set 
forth in the vessel shown to Peter. That clean and unclean animals are in the ark; as good and bad take 
part in the sacraments of the Church. That the clean are in sevens, and the unclean in twos; not because 
the bad are fewer than the good, but because the good preserve the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace; and the Spirit is spoken of in Scripture as having a sevenfold operation, as being “the Holy Spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, of counsel and might, of knowledge and piety, and of the fear of God.” So also 
the number fifty, which is connected with the advent of the Holy Spirit, is made up of seven times seven, 
and one over; whence it is said, “Endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” The 
bad, again, are in twos, as being easily divided, from their tendency to schism. That Noah, counting his 
family, was the eighth; because the hope of our resurrection has appeared in Christ, who rose from the 
dead on the eighth day, that is, on the day after the seventh, or Sabbath day. This day was the third from 
His passion; but in the ordinary reckoning of days, it is both the eighth and the first. 


16. That the whole ark together is finished in a cubit above; as the Church, the body of Christ gathered 
into unity, is raised to perfection. So Christ says in the Gospel: “He that gathereth not with me, 
scattereth.” That the entrance is on the side; as no man enters the Church except by the sacrament of the 
remission of sins which flowed from Christ’s opened side. That the lower spaces of the ark are divided into 
two and three chambers: as the multitude of all nations in the Church is divided into two, as circumcised 
and uncircumcised; or into three, as descended from the three sons of Noah. And these parts of the ark 
are called lower, because in this earthly state there is a difference of races, and above we are completed 
in one. Above there is no diversity; for Christ is all and in all, finishing us, as it were, in one cubit above 
with heavenly unity. 


17. That the flood came seven days after Noah entered the ark; as we are baptized in the hope of the 
future rest, which was denoted by the seventh day. That all flesh on the face of the earth, outside the ark, 
was destroyed by the flood; as, beyond the communion of the Church, though the water of baptism is the 
same, it is efficacious only for destruction, and not for salvation. That it rained for forty days and forty 
nights; as the sacrament of heavenly baptism washes away all the guilt of the sins against the ten 
commandments throughout all the four quarters of the world (four times ten is forty), whether that guilt 
has been contracted in the day of prosperity or in the night of adversity. 


18. That Noah was five hundred years old when God told him to make the ark, and six hundred when he 
entered the ark; which shows that the ark was made during one hundred years, which seem to correspond 
to the years of an age of the world. So the sixth age is occupied with the construction of the Church by the 
preaching of the gospel. The man who avails himself of the offer of salvation is made like a square beam, 
fitted for every good work, and forms part of the sacred fabric. Again, it was the second month of the six 
hundredth year when Noah entered the ark, and in two months there are sixty days; so that here, as in 
every multiple of six, we have the number denoting the sixth age. 


19. That mention is made of the twenty seventh day of the month; as we have already seen the 
significance of the square in the beams. Here especially it is significant; for as twenty-seven is the cube of 
three, there is a trinity in the means by which we are, as it were, squared, or fitted for every good work. 
By the memory we remember God; by the understanding we know Him; by the will we love Him. That in 
the seventh month the ark rested; reminding us again of the seventh day of rest. And here again, to 
denote the perfection of those at rest, the twenty-seventh day of the month is mentioned for the second 
time. So what is promised in hope is realized in experience. There is here a combination of seven and 
eight; for the water rose fifteen cubits above the mountains, pointing to a profound mystery in baptism,— 
the sacrament of our regeneration. For the seventh day of rest is connected with the eighth of 
resurrection. For when the saints receive again their bodies after the rest of the intermediate state, the 
rest will not cease; but rather the whole man, body and soul united, renewed in the immortal health, will 


attain to the realization of his hope in the enjoyment of eternal life. Thus the sacrament of baptism, like 
the waters of Noah, rises above all the wisdom of the proud. Seven and eight are also combined in the 
number of one hundred and fifty, made up of seventy and eighty, which was the number of days during 
which the water prevailed, pointing out the deep import of baptism in consecrating the new man to hold 
the faith of rest and resurrection. 


20. That the raven sent out after forty days did not return, being either prevented by the water or 
attracted by some floating carcase; as men defiled by impure desire, and therefore eager for things 
outside in the world, are either baptized, or are led astray into the company of those to whom, as they are 
outside the ark, that is, outside the Church, baptism is destructive. That the dove when sent forth found 
no rest, and returned; as in the New Testament rest is not promised to the saints in this world. The dove 
was sent forth after forty days, a period denoting the length of human life. When again sent forth after 
seven days, denoting the sevenfold operation of the Spirit, the dove brought back a fruitful olive branch; 
as some even who are baptized outside of the Church, if not destitute of the fatness of charity, may come 
after all, as it were in the evening, and be brought into the one communion by the mouth of the dove in 
the kiss of peace. That, when again sent forth after seven days, the dove did not return; as, at the end of 
the world, the rest of the saints shall no longer be in the sacrament of hope, as now, while in the 
communion of the Church, they drink what flowed from the side of Christ, but in the perfection of eternal 
safety, when the kingdom shall be delivered up to God and the Father, and when, in that unclouded 
contemplation of unchangeable truth, we shall no longer need natural symbols. 


21. There are many other points which we cannot take notice of even in this cursory manner. Why in the 
six hundred and first year of Noah’s life—that is, after six hundred years were completed—the covering of 
the ark is removed, and the hidden mystery, as it were, disclosed. Why the earth is said to have dried on 
the twenty-seventh day of the second month; as if the number fifty-seven denoted the completion of the 
rite of baptism. For the twenty-seventh day of the second month is the fifty-seventh day of the year; and 
the number fifty-seven is seven times eight, which are the numbers of the spirit and the body, with one 
over, to denote the bond of unity. Why they leave the ark together, though they entered separately. For it is 
said: “Noah went in, and his sons, and his wife, and his sons’ wives with him, into the ark;” the men and 
the women being spoken of separately; which denotes the time when the flesh lusteth against the spirit, 
and the spirit against the flesh. But they go forth, Noah and his wife, and his sons and their wives,—the 
men and women together. For in the end of the world, and in the resurrection of the just, the body will be 
united to the spirit in perfect harmony, undisturbed by the wants and the passions of mortality. Why, after 
leaving the ark, only clean animals are offered in sacrifice to God, though both clean and unclean were in 
the ark. 


22. Then, again, it is significant that when God speaks to Noah, and begins anew, as it were, in order, by 
repetition in various forms, to draw attention to the figure of the Church, the sons of Noah are blessed, 
and told to replenish the earth, and all animals are given to them for food; as was said to Peter of the 
vessel, “Kill and eat.” That they are told to pour out the blood when they eat; that the former life may not 
be kept shut up in the conscience, but may be, as it were, poured out in confession. That God makes the 
bow, which appears in the clouds only when the sun shines, the sign of His covenant with men, and with 
every living thing, that He will not destroy them with a flood; as those do not perish by the flood, in 
separation from the Church, who in the clouds of God—that is, in the prophets and in all the sacred 
Scriptures—discern the glory of Christ, instead of seeking their own glory. The worshippers of the sun, 
however, need not pride themselves on this; for they must understand that the sun, as also a lion, a lamb, 
and a stone, are used as types of Christ because they have some resemblance, not because they are of the 
same substance. 


23. Again, the sufferings of Christ from His own nation are evidently denoted by Noah being drunk with 
the wine of the vineyard he planted, and his being uncovered in his tent. For the mortality of Christ’s flesh 
was uncovered, to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness; but to them that are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, both Shem and Japhet, the power of God and the wisdom of God. Because the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God is stronger than men. 


Moreover, the two sons, the eldest and the youngest, carrying the garment backwards, are a figure of the 
two peoples, and the sacrament of the past and completed passions of the Lord. They do not see the 
nakedness of their father, because they do not consent to Christ’s death; and yet they honor it with a 
covering, as knowing whence they were born. The middle son is the Jewish people, for they neither held 
the first place with the apostles, nor believed subsequently with the Gentiles. They saw the nakedness of 
their father, because they consented to Christ’s death; and they told it to their brethren outside, for what 
was hidden in the prophets was disclosed by the Jews. And thus they are the servants of their brethren. 
For what else is this nation now but a desk for the Christians, bearing the law and the prophets, and 
testifying to the doctrine of the Church, so that we honor in the sacrament what they disclose in the 
letter? 


24. Again, every one must be impressed, and be either enlightened or confirmed in the faith, by the 
blessing of the two sons who honored the nakedness of their father, though they turned away their faces, 
as displeased with the evil done by the vine. “Blessed,” he says, “be the Lord God of Shem.” For although 


God is the God of all nations, even the Gentiles acknowledge Him to be in a peculiar sense the God of 
Israel. And how is this to be explained but by the blessing of Japhet? The occupation of all the world by 
the Church among the Gentiles was exactly foretold in the words: “Let God enlarge Japhet, and let him 
dwell in the tents of Shem.” That is for the Manichaean to attend to. You see what the state of the world 
actually is. The very thing that you are astonished and grieved at in us is this, that God is enlarging 
Japhet. Is He not dwelling in the tents of Shem?—that is, in the churches built by the apostles, the sons of 
the prophets. Hear what Paul says to the believing Gentiles: “Ye were at that time without Christ, being 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants; having no hope of the 
promise, and without God in the world.” In these words there is a description of the state of Japhet before 
he dwelt in the tents of Shem. But observe what follows: “Now then;” he says, “ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God, being built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone.” Here we have 
Japhet enlarged, and dwelling in the tents of Shem. These testimonies are taken from the epistles of the 
apostles, which you yourselves acknowledge, and read, and profess to follow. You occupy an unhappy 
middle position in a building of which Christ is not the chief corner-stone. For you do not belong to the 
wall of those who, like the apostles, being of the circumcision, believed in Christ; nor to the wall of those 
who, being of the uncircumcision, like all the Gentiles, are joined in the unity of faith, as in the fellowship 
of the corner-stone. However, all who accept and read any books of our canon in which Christ is spoken of 
as having been born and having suffered in the flesh, and who do not unite with us in a common veiling 
with the sacrament of the mortality, uncovered by the passion, but without the knowledge of piety and 
charity make known that from which we all are born,—although they differ among themselves, whether as 
Jews and heretics, or as heretics of one kind or other,—are still all useful to the Church, as being all alike 
servants, either in bearing witness to or in proving some truth. For of heretics it is said: “There must be 
heresies, that those who are approved among you may be manifested.” Go on, then, with your objections 
to the Old Testament Scriptures! Go on, ye servants of Ham! You have despised the flesh from which you 
were born when uncovered. For you could not have called yourselves Christians unless Christ had come 
into the world, as foretold by the prophets, and had drunk of His own vine that cup which could not pass 
from Him, and had slept in His passion, as in the drunkenness of the folly which is wiser than men; and so, 
in the hidden counsel of God, the disclosure had been made of that infirmity of mortal flesh which is 
stronger than men. For unless the Word of God had taken on Himself this infirmity, the name of Christian, 
in which you also glory, would not exist in the earth. Go on, then, as I have said. Declare in mockery what 
we may honor with reverence. Let the Church use you as her servants to make manifest those members 
who are approved. So particular are the predictions of the prophets regarding the state and the sufferings 
of the Church, that we can find a place even for you in what is said of the destructive error by which the 
reprobate are to perish, while the approved are to be manifested. 


25. You say that Christ was not foretold by the prophets of Israel, when, in fact, their Scriptures teem with 
such predictions, if you would only examine them carefully, instead of treating them with levity. Who in 
Abraham leaves his country and kindred that he may become rich and prosperous among strangers, but 
He who, leaving the land and country of the Jews, of whom He was born in the flesh, is now extending His 
power, aS we see, among the Gentiles? Who in Isaac carried the wood for His own sacrifice, but He who 
carried His own cross? Who is the ram for sacrifice, caught by the horns in a. bush, but He who was 
fastened to the cross as an offering for us? 


26. Who in the angel striving with Jacob, on the one hand is constrained to give him a blessing, as the 
weaker to the stronger, the conquered to the conqueror, and on the other hand puts his thigh-bone out of 
joint, but He who, when He suffered the people of Israel to prevail against Him, blessed those among 
them who believed, while the multitude, like Jacob’s thigh-bone, halted in their carnality? Who is the stone 
placed under Jacob’s head, but Christ the head of man? And in its anointing the very name of Christ is 
expressed, for, as all know, Christ means anointed. Christ refers to this in the Gospel, and declares it to be 
a type of Himself, when He said of Nathanael that he was an Israelite indeed, in whom was no guile, and 
when Nathanael, resting his head, as it were, on this Stone, or on Christ, confessed Him as the Son of God 
and the King of Israel anointing the Stone by his confession, in which he acknowledged Jesus to be Christ. 
On this occasion the Lord made appropriate mention of what Jacob saw in his dream “Verily I say unto 
you, Ye shall see heaven opened, and the angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of man.” 
This Jacob saw, who in the blessing was called Israel, when he had the stone for a pillow, and had the 
vision of the ladder reaching from earth to heaven, on which the angels of God were ascending and 
descending. The angels denote the evangelists, or preachers of Christ. They ascend when they rise above 
the created universe to describe the supreme majesty of the divine nature of Christ as being in the 
beginning God with God, by whom all things were made. They descend to tell of His being made of a 
woman, made under the law, that He might redeem them that were under the law. Christ is the ladder 
reaching from earth to heaven, or from the carnal to the spiritual: for by His assistance the carnal ascend 
to spirituality; and the spiritual may be said to descend to nourish the carnal with milk when they cannot 
speak to them as to spiritual, but as to carnal. There is thus both an ascent and a descent upon the Son of 
man. For the Son of man is above as our head, being Himself the Saviour; and He is below in His body, the 
Church. He is the ladder, for He says, “I am the way.” We ascend to Him to see Him in heavenly places; we 
descend to Him for the nourishment of His weak members. And the ascent and descent are by Him as well 
as to Him. Following His example, those who preach Him not only rise to behold Him exalted, but let 
themselves down to give a plain announcement of the truth. So the apostle ascends, “Whether we be 


beside ourselves, it is to God;” and descends, “Whether we be sober, it is for your sake.” And by whom did 
he ascend and descend? “For the love of Christ constraineth us: for we thus judge, that if one died for all, 
then all died; and that He died for all, that they which live should no longer live unto themselves, but unto 
Him that died for them, and rose again.” 


27. The man who does not find pleasure in these views of sacred Scripture is turned away to fables, 
because he cannot bear sound doctrine. The fables have an attraction for childish minds in people of all 
ages; but we who are of the body of Christ should say with the Psalmist; “O Lord, the wicked have spoken 
to me pleasing things, but they are not after Thy law.” In every page of these Scriptures, while I pursue 
my search as a son of Adam in the sweat of my brow, Christ either openly or covertly meets and refreshes 
me. Where the discovery is laborious my ardor is increased, and the spoil obtained is eagerly devoured, 
and is hidden in my heart for my nourishment. 


28. Christ appears to me in Joseph, who was persecuted and sold by his brethren, and after his troubles 
obtained honor in Egypt. We have seen the troubles of Christ in the world, of which Egypt was a figure, in 
the sufferings of the martyrs. And now we see the honor of Christ in the same world which He subdues to 
Himself, in exchange for the food which He bestows. Christ appears to me in the rod of Moses, which 
became a serpent when cast on the earth as a figure of His death, which came from the serpent. Again, 
when caught by the tail it became a rod, as a figure of His return after the accomplishment of His work in 
His resurrection to what He was before, destroying death by His new life, so as to leave no trace of the 
serpent. We, too, who are His body, glide along in the same mortality through the folds of time; but when 
at last the tail of this course of things is laid hold of by the hand of judgment that it shall go no further, we 
shall be renewed, and rising from the destruction of death, the last enemy, we shall be the sceptre of 
government in the right hand of God. 


29. Of the departure of Israel from Egypt, let us hear what the apostle himself says: “I would not, 
brethren, that ye should be ignorant that all our fathers were under the cloud, and all passed through the 
sea, and were all baptized into Moses in the cloud and in the sea, and did all eat the same spiritual meat, 
and did all drink of the same spiritual drink. For they drank of the spiritual rock which followed them, and 
that rock was Christ.” The explanation of one thing is a key to the rest. For if the rock is Christ from its 
stability, is not the manna Christ, the living bread which came down from heaven, which gives spiritual 
life to those who truly feed on it? The Israelites died because they received the figure only in its carnal 
sense. The apostle, by calling it spiritual food, shows its reference to Christ, as the spiritual drink is 
explained by the words, “That rock was Christ,” which explain the whole. Then is not the cloud and the 
pillar Christ, who by His uprightness and strength supports our feebleness; who shines by night and not 
by day, that they who see not may see, and that they who see may be made blind? In the clouds and the 
Red Sea there is the baptism consecrated by the blood of Christ. The enemies following behind perish, as 
past sins are put away. 


30. The Israelites are led through the wilderness, as those who are baptized are in the wilderness while 
on the way to the promised land, hoping and patiently waiting for that which they see not. In the 
wilderness are severe trials, lest they should in heart return to Egypt. Still Christ does not leave them; the 
pillar does not go away. The bitter waters are sweetened by wood, as hostile people become friendly by 
learning to honor the cross of Christ. The twelve fountains watering the seventy palm trees are a figure of 
apostolic grace watering the nations. As seven is multiplied by ten, so the decalogue is fulfilled in the 
sevenfold operation of the Spirit. The enemy attempting to stop them in their way is overcome by Moses 
stretching out his hands in the figure of the cross. The deadly bites of serpents are healed by the brazen 
serpent, which was lifted up that they might look at it. The Lord Himself gives the explanation of this: “As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so must the Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever 
believeth in Him may not perish, but have everlasting life.” So in many other things we may find a protest 
against the obstinacy of unbelieving hearts. In the passover a lamb is killed, representing Christ, of whom 
it is said in the Gospel, “Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world!” In the passover 
the bones of the lamb were not to be broken; and on the cross the bones of the Lord were not broken. The 
evangelist, in reference to this, quotes the words, “A bone of Him shall not be broken.” The posts were 
marked with blood to keep away destruction, as people are marked on their foreheads with the sign of the 
Lord’s passion for their salvation. The law was given on the fiftieth day after the passover; so the Holy 
Spirit came on the fiftieth day after the passion of the Lord. The law is said to have been written with the 
finger of God; and the Lord says of the Holy Spirit, “With the finger of God I cast out devils.” Such are the 
Scriptures in which Faustus, after shutting his eyes, declares that he can see no prediction of Christ. But 
we need not wonder that he should have eyes to read and yet no heart to understand, since, instead of 
knocking in devout faith at the door of the heavenly secret, he dares to act in profane hostility. So let it be, 
for so it ought to be. Let the gate of salvation be shut to the proud. The meek, to whom God teaches His 
ways, will find all these things in the Scriptures, and those things which he does not see he will believe 
from what he sees. 


31. He will see Jesus leading the people into the land of promise; for this name was given to the leader of 
Israel, not at first, or by chance, but on account of the work to which he was called. He will see the cluster 
from the land of promise hanging from a wooden pole. He will see in Jericho, as in this perishing world, an 
harlot, one of those of whom the Lord says that they go before the proud into the kingdom of heaven, 


putting out of her window a scarlet line symbolical of blood, as confession is made with the mouth for the 
remission of sins. He will see the walls of Jericho, like the frail defences of the world, fall when compassed 
seven times by the ark of the covenant; as now in the course of the seven days of time the covenant of God 
compasses the whole globe, that in the end, death, the last enemy, may be destroyed, and the Church, like 
one single house, be saved from the destruction of the ungodly, purified from the defilement of fornication 
by the window of confession in the blood of remission. 


32. He will see the times of the judges precede those of the kings, as the judgment will precede the 
kingdom. And under both the judges and the kings he will see Christ and the Church repeatedly 
prefigured in many and various ways. Who was in Samson, when he killed the lion that met him as he 
went to get a wife among strangers, but He who, when going to call His Church from among the Gentiles, 
said, “Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world?” What means the hive in the mouth of the slain lion, 
but that, as we see, the very laws of the earthly kingdom which once raged against Christ have now lost 
their fierceness, and have become a protection for the preaching of gospel sweetness? What is that 
woman boldly piercing the temples of the enemy with a wooden nail, but the faith of the Church casting 
down the kingdom of the devil by the cross of Christ? What is the fleece wet while the ground was dry, 
and again the fleece dry while the ground was wet, but the Hebrew nation at first possessing alone in its 
typical institution Christ the mystery of God, while the whole world was in ignorance? And now the whole 
world has this mystery revealed, while the Jews are destitute of it. 


33. To mention only a few things in the times of the kings, at the very outset does not the change in the 
priesthood when Eli was rejected and Samuel chosen, and in the kingdom when Saul was rejected and 
David chosen, clearly predict the new priesthood and kingdom to come in our Lord Jesus Christ, when the 
old, which was a shadow of the new, was rejected? Did not David, when he ate the shew-bread, which it 
was not lawful for any but the priests to eat, prefigure the union of the kingdom and priesthood in one 
person, Jesus Christ? In the separation of the ten tribes from the temple while two were left, is there not a 
figure of what the apostle asserts of the whole nation: “A remnant is saved by the election of grace.”? 


34. In the time of famine, Elijah is fed by ravens bringing bread in the morning and flesh in the evening; 
but the Manichaeans cannot in this perceive Christ, who, as it were, hungers for our salvation, and to 
whom sinners come in confession, having now the first-fruits of the Spirit, while in the end, that is to say 
in the evening of the age, they will have the resurrection of their bodies also. Elijah is sent to be fed by a 
widow woman of another nation, who was going to gather two sticks before she died, denoting the two 
wooden beams of the cross. Her meal and oil are blessed, as the fruit and cheerfulness of charity do not 
diminish by expenditure, for God loveth a cheerful giver. 


35. The children that mocked Elisha by calling out Baldhead, are devoured by wild beasts, as those who in 
childish folly scoff at Christ crucified on Calvary are destroyed by devils. Elisha sends his servants to lay 
his staff on the dead body, but it does not revive; he comes himself, and lays himself exactly upon the dead 
body, and it revives: as the Word of God sent the law by His servant, without any profit to mankind dead in 
sins; and yet it was not sent without purpose by Him who knew the necessity of its being first sent. Then 
He Himself came, conformed Himself to us by participation in our death, and we were revived. When they 
were cutting down wood with axes, the iron, flying off the wood, sank to the bottom of the river, and came 
up again when the wood was thrown in by Elisha. So, when Christ’s bodily presence was cutting down the 
unfruitful trees among the unbelieving Jews, according to the saying of John, “Behold, the axe is laid to 
the roots of the tree,” by the death they inflicted, Christ was separated from His body, and descended to 
the depths of the infernal world; and then, when His body was laid in the tomb, like the wood on the 
water, His spirit returned, like the iron to the handle, and He rose. The reader will observe how many 
things of this kind are omitted for the sake of brevity. 


36. As regards the departure to Babylon, where the Spirit of God by the prophet Jeremiah enjoins them to 
go, telling them to pray for the people in whose land they dwell as strangers, because in their peace they 
would find peace, and to build houses, and plant vineyards and gardens,—the figurative meaning is plain, 
when we consider that the true Israelites, in whom is no guile, passed over in the ministry of the apostles 
with the ordinances of the gospel into the kingdom of the Gentiles. So the apostle, like an echo of 
Jeremiah, says to us, “I will first of all that prayer, supplications, intercessions and giving of thanks be 
made for all men, and for those in authority, that we may live a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness 
and charity; for this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, who will have all men to be 
saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth.” Accordingly the basilicas of Christian congregations 
have been built by believers as abodes of peace, and vineyards of the faithful have been renewed, and 
gardens planted, where chief among the plants is the mustard tree, in whose wide-spreading branches the 
pride of the Gentiles, like the birds of heaven, in its soaring ambition, takes shelter. Again, in the return 
from captivity after seventy years, according to Jeremiah’s prophecy, and in the restoration of the temple, 
every believer in Christ must see a figure of our return as the Church of God from the exile of this world 
to the heavenly Jerusalem, after the seven days of time have fulfilled their course. Joshua the high priest, 
after the captivity, who rebuilt the temple, was a figure of Jesus Christ, the true High Priest of our 
restoration. The prophet Zechariah saw this Joshua in a filthy garment; and after the devil who stood by to 
accuse him was defeated, the filthy garment was taken from him, and a dress of honor and glory given 
him. So the body of Jesus Christ, which is the Church, when the adversary is conquered in the judgment at 


the end of the world, will pass from the pains of exile to the glory of everlasting safety. This is the song of 
the Psalmist at the dedication of his house: “Thou hast turned for me my mourning into gladness; Thou 
hast removed my sackcloth, and girded me with gladness, that my glory may sing praise unto Thee, and 
not be silent.” 


37. It is impossible, in a digression like this, to refer, however briefly, to all the figurative predictions of 
Christ which are to be found in the law and the prophets. Will it be said that these things happened in the 
regular course of things, and that it is a mere ingenious fancy to make them typical of Christ? Such an 
objection might come from Jews and Pagans; but those who wish to be considered Christians must yield to 
the authority of the apostle when he says, “All these things happened to them for an example;” and again, 
“These things are our examples.” For if two men, Ishmael and Isaac, are types of the two covenants, can it 
be supposed that there is no significance in the vast number of particulars which have no historical or 
natural value? Suppose we were to see some Hebrew characters written on the wall of a noble building, 
should we be so foolish as to conclude that, because we cannot understand the characters, they are not 
intended to be read, and are mere painting, without any meaning? So, whoever with a candid mind reads 
all these things that are contained in the Old Testament Scriptures, must feel constrained to acknowledge 
that they have a meaning. 


38. As an example of those particulars which have no meaning at all if not a symbolical one: Granting that 
it was necessary that woman should be made as an help meet for man, what natural reason can be 
assigned for her being taken from his side while he slept? Granting that an ark was required in order to 
escape from the flood, why should it have precisely these dimensions, and why should they be recorded 
for the devout study of future generations? Granting that the animals were brought into the ark to 
preserve the various races, why should there be seven clean and two unclean? Granting that the ark must 
have a door, why should it be in the side, and why should this fact be committed to writing? Abraham is 
commanded to sacrifice his son: we may allow that this proof of his obedience was required in order to 
make it conspicuous in all ages; we may allow, too, that it was a proper thing for the son to carry the wood 
instead of the aged father, and that in the end the fatal stroke was forbidden, lest the father should be left 
childless. But what had the shedding of the ram’s blood to do with Abraham’s trial? or if it was necessary 
to complete the sacrifice, was the ram any the better of being caught by the horns in a bush? The human 
mind, that is to say, a rational mind, is led by the consideration of the way in which these apparently 
superfluous things are blended with what is necessary, first to acknowledge their significance, and then to 
try to discover it. 


39. The Jews themselves, who scoff at the crucified Saviour in whom we believe, and who consequently 
will not allow that Christ is predicted in the sayings and actions recorded in the Old Testament, are 
compelled to come to us for an explanation of those things which, if not explained, must appear trifling 
and ridiculous. This led Philo, a Jew of great learning, whom the Greeks speak of as rivalling Plato in 
eloquence, to attempt to explain some things without any reference to Christ, in whom he did not believe. 
His attempt only shows the inferiority of all ingenious speculations, when made without keeping Christ in 
view, to whom all the predictions really point. So true is that saying of the apostle: “When they shall turn 
to the Lord, the veil shall be taken away.” For instance, Noah’s ark is, according to Philo, a type of the 
human body, member by member: with this view, he shows that the numerical proportions agree perfectly. 
For there is no reason why a type of Christ should not be a type of the human body, too, since the Saviour 
of mankind appeared in a human body, though what is typical of a human body is not necessarily typical of 
Christ. Philo’s explanation fails, however, as regards the door in the side of the ark. He actually, for the 
sake of saying something, makes this door represent the lower apertures of the body. He has the 
hardihood to put this in words, and on paper. Indeed, he knew not the door and could not understand the 
symbol. Had he turned to Christ the veil would have been taken away, and he would have found the 
sacraments of the Church flowing from the side of Christ’s human body. For, according to the 
announcement, “They two shall be one flesh,” some things in the ark which is a type of Christ, refer to 
Christ, and some to the Church. This contrast between the explanations which keep Christ in view, and all 
other ingenious perversions, is the same in every particular of all the figures in Scripture. 


40. The Pagans, too, cannot deny our right to give a figurative meaning to both words and things, 
especially as we can point to the fulfillment of the types and figures. For the Pagans themselves try to find 
in their own fables figures of natural and religious truth. Sometimes they give clear explanations, while at 
other times they disguise their meaning, and what is sacred in the temples becomes a jest in the theatres. 
They unite a disgraceful licentiousness to a degrading superstition. 


41. Besides this wonderful agreement between the types and the things typified, the adversary may be 
convinced by plain prophetic intimations, such as this: “In thy seed shall all nations be blessed.” This was 
said to Abraham, and again to Isaac, and again to Jacob. Hence the significance of the words “I am the 
God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob.” God fulfills His promise to their seed in blessing all nations. With 
a like significance, Abraham himself, when he made his servant swear, told him to put his hand under his 
thigh; for he knew that thence would come the flesh of Christ, in whom we have now, not the promise of 
blessing to all nations, but the promise fulfilled. 


42. I should like to know, or rather, it would be well not to know, with what blindness of mind Faustus 


reads the passage where Jacob calls his sons, and says, “Assemble, that I may tell you the things that are 
to happen in the last day. Assemble and hear, ye sons of Jacob; give ear to Israel, your father.” Surely 
these are the words of a prophet. What, then, does he say of his son Judah, of whose tribe Christ came of 
the seed of David according to the flesh, as the apostle teaches? “Judah,” he says, “thy brethren shall 
praise thee: thy hand shall be upon the backs of thine enemies; the sons of thy father shall bow down to 
thee. Judah is a lion’s whelp; my son and offspring: bowing down, thou hast gone up: thou sleepest as a 
lion, and as a young lion, who will rouse him up? A prince shall not depart from Judah, nor a leader from 
his loins, till those things come which have been laid up for him. He also is the desire of nations: binding 
his foal unto the vine, and his ass’s colt with sackcloth, he shall wash his garment in wine, and his clothes 
in the blood of grapes: his eyes are bright with wine, and his teeth whiter than milk.” There is no 
falsehood or obscurity in these words when we read them in the clear light of Christ. We see His brethren 
the apostles and all His joint-heirs praising Him, seeking, not their own glory, but His. We see His hands 
on the backs of His enemies, who are bent and bowed to the earth by the growth of the Christian 
communities in spite of their opposition. We see Him worshipped by the sons of Jacob, the remnant saved 
according to the election of grace. Christ, who was born as an infant, is the lion’s whelp, as it is added, My 
son and offspring, to show why this whelp, in whose praise it is said, “The lion’s whelp is stronger than 
the herd,” is even in infancy stronger than its elders. We see Christ ascending the cross, and bowing down 
when He gave up His spirit. We see Him sleeping as a lion, because in death itself He was not the 
conquered, but the conqueror, and as a lion’s whelp; for the reason of His birth and of His death was the 
same. And He is raised from the dead by Him whom no man hath seen or can see; for the words, “Who 
will raise Him up?” point to an unknown power. A prince did not depart from Judah, nor a leader from his 
loins, till in due time those things came which had been laid up in the promise. For we learn from the 
authentic history of the Jews themselves, that Herod, under whom Christ was born, was their first foreign 
king. So the sceptre did not depart from the seed of Judah till the things laid up for him came. Then, as 
the promise is not only to the believing Jews, it is added: “He is the desire of the nations.” Christ bound 
His foal—that is, His people—to the vine, when He preached in sackcloth, crying, “Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The Gentiles made subject to Him are represented by the ass’s colt, on 
which He also sat, leading it into Jerusalem, that is, the vision of peace teaching the meek His ways. We 
see Him washing His garments in wine; for He is one with the glorious Church, which He presents to 
Himself, not having spot or wrinkle; to whom also it is said by Isaiah: “Though your sins be as scarlet, I 
will make them white as snow.” How is this done but by the remission of sins? And the wine is none other 
than that of which it is said that it is “shed for many, for the remission of sins.” Christ is the cluster that 
hung on the pole. So it is added, “and His clothes in the blood of the grape.” Again, what is said of His 
eyes being bright with wine, is understood by those members of His body who are enabled, in holy 
aberration of mind from the current of earthly things, to gaze on the eternal light of wisdom. So Paul says 
in a passage quoted before: “If we be beside ourselves, it is to God.” Those are the eyes bright with wine. 
But he adds: “If we be sober, it is for your sakes.” The babes needing to be fed with milk are not forgotten, 
as is denoted by the words, “His teeth are whiter than milk.” 


43. What can our deluded adversaries say to such plain examples, which leave no room for perverse 
denial, or even for sceptical uncertainty? I call on the Manichaeans to begin to inquire into these subjects, 
and to admit the force of these evidences, on which I have no time to dwell; nor do I wish to make a 
selection, in case the ignorant reader should think there are no others, while the Christian student might 
blame me for the omission of many points more striking than those which occur to me at the moment. You 
will find many passages which require no such explanation as has been given here of Jacob’s prophecy. 
For instance, every reader can understand the words, “He was led as a lamb to the slaughter,” and the 
whole of that plain prophecy, “With His stripes we are healed”—”He bore our sins.” We have a poetical 
gospel in the words: “They pierced my hands and feet. They have told all my bones. They look and stare 
upon me. They divided my garments among them, and cast lots on my vesture.” The blind even may now 
see the fulfillment of the words: “All the ends of the earth shall remember and turn unto the Lord, and all 
kingdoms of the nations shall worship before Him.” The words in the Gospel, “My soul is sorrowful, even 
unto death,” “My soul is troubled,” are a repetition of the words in the Psalm, “I slept in trouble.” And 
who made Him sleep? Whose voices cried, Crucify him, crucify him? The Psalm tells us: “The sons of men, 
their teeth are spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp sword.” But they could not prevent His 
resurrection, or His ascension above the heavens, or His filling the earth with the glory of His name; for 
the Psalm says: “Be Thou exalted, O God, above the heavens, and let Thy glory be above all the earth.” 
Every one must apply these words to Christ: “The Lord said unto me, Thou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten Thee. Ask of me, and I will give Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for Thy possession.” And what Jeremiah says of wisdom plainly applies to Christ: “Jacob 
delivered it to his son, and Israel to his chosen one. Afterwards He appeared on earth, and conversed with 


” 


men. 


44. The same Saviour is spoken of in Daniel, where the Son of man appears before the Ancient of days, 
and receives a kingdom without end, that all nations may serve Him. In the passage quoted from Daniel 
by the Lord Himself, “When ye shall see the abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
standing in the holy place, let him that readeth understand,” the number of weeks points not only to 
Christ, but to the very time of His advent. With the Jews, who look to Christ for salvation as we do, but 
deny that He has come and suffered, we can argue from actual events. Besides the conversion of the 
heathen, now so universal, as prophesied of Christ in their own Scriptures, there are the events in the 


history of the Jews themselves. Their holy place is thrown down, the sacrifice has ceased, and the priest, 
and the ancient anointing; which was all clearly foretold by Daniel when he prophesied of the anointing of 
the Most Holy. Now, that all these things have taken place, we ask the Jews for the anointed Most Holy, 
and they have no answer to give. But it is from the Old Testament that the Jews derive all the knowledge 
they have of Christ and His advent. Why do they ask John whether he is Christ? Why do they say to the 
Lord, “How long dost thou make us to doubt? If thou art the Christ, tell us plainly.” Why do Peter and 
Andrew and Philip say to Nathanael, “We have found Messias, which is interpreted Christ,” but because 
this name was known to them from the prophecies of their Scriptures? In no other nation were the kings 
and priests anointed, and called Anointed or Christs. Nor could this symbolical anointing be discontinued 
till the coming of Him who was thus prefigured. For among all their anointed ones the Jews looked for one 
who was to save them. But in the mysterious justice of God they were blinded; and thinking only of the 
power of the Messiah, they did not understand His weakness, in which He died for us. In the book of 
Wisdom it is prophesied of the Jews: “Let us condemn him to an ignominious death; for he will be proved 
in his words. If he is truly the Son of God, He will aid him; and deliver him from the hand of his enemies. 
Thus they thought, and erred; for their wickedness blinded them.” These words apply also to those who, in 
spite of all these evidences, in spite of such a series of prophecies, and of their fulfillment, still deny that 
Christ is foretold in the Scriptures. As often as they repeat this denial, we can produce fresh proofs, with 
the help of Him who has made such provision against human perversity, that proofs already given need 
not be repeated. 


45. Faustus has an evasive objection, which he no doubt thinks a most ingenious way of eluding the force 
of the clearest evidence of prophecy, but of which one is unwilling to take any notice, because answering 
it may give it an appearance of importance which it does not really possess. What could be more irrational 
than to say that it is weak faith which will not believe in Christ without evidence? Do our adversaries, 
then, believe in testimony about Christ? Faustus wishes us to believe the voice from heaven as 
distinguished from human testimony. But did they hear this voice? Has not the knowledge of it come to us 
through human testimony? The apostle describes the transmission of this knowledge, when he says: “How 
shall they call on Him on whom they have not believed? and how shall they believe on Him of whom they 
have not heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher? and how shall they preach except they be 
sent? As it is written, “How beautiful are the feet of them who publish peace, who bring good tidings!” 
Clearly, in the preaching of the apostles there was a reference to prophetic testimony. The apostles quoted 
the predictions of the prophets, to prove the truth and importance of their doctrines. For although their 
preaching was accompanied with the power of working miracles, the miracles would have been ascribed 
to magic, as some even now venture to insinuate, unless the apostles had shown that the authority of the 
prophets was in their favor. The testimony of prophets who lived so long before could not be ascribed to 
magical arts. Perhaps the reason why Faustus will not have us believe the Hebrew prophets as witnesses 
of the true Christ, is because he believes Persian heresies about a false Christ. 


46. According to the teaching of the Catholic Church, the Christian mind must first be nourished in simple 
faith, in order that it may become capable of understanding things heavenly and eternal. Thus it is said by 
the prophet: “Unless ye believe, ye shall not understand.” Simple faith is that by which, before we attain 
to the height of the knowledge of the love of Christ, that we may be filled with all the fullness of God, we 
believe that not without reason was the dispensation of Christ’s humiliation, in which He was born and 
suffered as man, foretold so long before by the prophets through a prophetic race, a prophetic people, a 
prophetic kingdom. This faith teaches us, that in the foolishness which is wiser than men, and in the 
weakness which is stronger than men, is contained the hidden means of our justification and glorification. 
There are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, which are opened to no one who despises the 
nourishment transmitted through the breast of his mother that is, the milk of apostolic and prophetic 
instruction; or who, thinking himself too old for infantile nourishment, devours heretical poison instead of 
the food of wisdom, for which he rashly thought himself prepared. To require simple faith is quite 
consistent with requiring faith in the prophets. The very use of simple faith is to believe the prophets at 
the outset, while the understanding of the person who speaks in the prophets is attained after the mind 
has been purified and strengthened. 


47. But, it is said, if the prophets foretold Christ, they did not live in a way becoming their office. How can 
you tell whether they did or not? You are bad judges of what it is to live well or ill, whose justice consists 
in giving relief to an inanimate melon by eating it, instead of giving food to the starving beggar. It is 
enough for the babes in the Catholic Church, who do not yet know the perfect justice of the human soul, 
and the difference between the justice aimed at and that actually attained, to think of those men 
according to the wholesome doctrine of the apostles, that the just lives by faith. “Abraham believed God, 
and it was counted to him for righteousness. For the scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the 
Gentiles by faith, preached before the gospel unto Abraham, saying, In thy seed shall all nations be 
blessed.” These are the words of the apostle. If you would, at his clear well-known voice, wake up from 
your unprofitable dreams, you would follow in the footsteps of our father Abraham, and would be blessed, 
along with all nations, in his seed. For, as the apostle says, “He received the sign of circumcision, a seal of 
the righteousness of the faith which he had, yet being uncircumcised, that he might be the father of all 
that believe in uncircumcision; that he might be the father of circumcision not only to those who are of the 
circumcision, but also to those who follow the footsteps of the faith of our father Abraham in 
uncircumcision.” Since the righteousness of Abraham’s faith is thus set forth as an example to us, that we 


too, being justified by faith, may have peace with God, we ought to understand his manner of life, without 
finding fault with it; lest, by a premature separation from mother-Church, we prove abortions, instead of 
being brought forth in due time, when the conception has arrived at completeness. 


48. This is a brief reply to Faustus in behalf of the character of the patriarchs and prophets. It is the reply 
of the babes of our faith, among whom I would reckon myself, inasmuch as I would not find fault with the 
life of the ancient saints, even if I did not understand its mystical character. Their life is proclaimed to us 
with approval by the apostles in their Gospel, as they themselves in their prophecy foretold the future 
apostles, that the two Testaments, like the seraphim, might cry to one another, “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
God of hosts.” When Faustus, instead of the vague general accusation which he makes here, condemns 
particular actions in the lives of the patriarchs and the prophets, the Lord their God, and ours also, will 
assist me to reply suitably and appropriately to the separate charges. For the present, the reader must 
choose whether to believe the commendation of the Apostle Paul or the accusations of Faustus the 
Manichaean. 


BOOK XIII 


Faustus asserts that even if the Old Testament could be shown to contain predictions, it would be of 
interest only to the Jews, pagan literature subserving the same purpose for Gentiles. Augustin shows the 
value of prophesy for Gentiles and Jews alike. 


1. Faustus said: We are asked how we worship Christ when we reject the prophets, who declared the 
promise of His advent. It is doubtful whether, on examination, it can be shown that the Hebrew prophets 
foretold our Christ, that is, the Son of God. But were it so, what does it matter to us? If these testimonies 
of the prophets that you speak of were the means of converting any one from Judaism to Christianity, and 
if he should afterwards neglect these prophets, he would certainly be in the wrong, and would be 
chargeable with ingratitude. But we are by nature Gentiles, of the uncircumcision; as Paul says, born 
under another law. Those whom the Gentiles call poets were our first religious teachers, and from them 
we were afterwards converted to Christianity. We did not first become Jews, so as to reach Christianity 
through faith in their prophets; but were attracted solely by the fame, and the virtues, and the wisdom of 
our liberator Jesus Christ. If I were still in the religion of my fathers, and a preacher were to come using 
the prophets as evidence in favor of Christianity, I should think him mad for attempting to support what is 
doubtful by what is still more doubtful to a Gentile of another religion altogether. He would require first to 
persuade me to believe the prophets, and then through the prophets to believe Christ. And to prove the 
truth of the prophets, other prophets would be necessary. For if the prophets bear witness to Christ, who 
bears witness to the prophets? You will perhaps say that Christ and the prophets mutually support each 
other. But a Pagan, who has nothing to do with either, would believe neither the evidence of Christ to the 
prophets, nor that of the prophets to Christ. If the Pagan becomes a Christian, he has to thank his own 
faith, and nothing else. Let us, for the sake of illustration, suppose ourselves conversing with a Gentile 
inquirer. We tell him to believe in Christ, because He is God. He asks for proof. We refer him to the 
prophets. He asks, What prophets? We reply, The Hebrew. He smiles, and says that he does not believe 
them. We remind him that Christ testifies to them. He replies, laughing, that we must first make him 
believe in Christ. The result of such a conversation is that we are silenced, and the inquirer departs, 
thinking us more zealous than wise. Again, I say, the Christian Church, which consists more of Gentiles 
than of Jews, can owe nothing to Hebrew witnesses. If, as is said, any prophecies of Christ are to be found 
in the Sibyl, or in Hermes, called Trismegistus, or Orpheus, or any heathen poet, they might aid the faith 
of those who, like us, are converts from heathenism to Christianity. But the testimony of the Hebrews is 
useless to us before conversion, for then we cannot believe them; and superfluous after, for we believe 
without them. 


2. Augustin replied: After the long reply of last book, a short answer may suffice here. To one who has 
read that reply, it must seem insanity in Faustus to persist in denying that Christ was foretold by the 
Hebrew prophets, when the Hebrew nation was the only one in which the name Christ had a peculiar 
sacredness as applied to kings and priests; in which sense it continued to be applied till the coming of 
Him whom those kings and priests typified. Where did the Manichaean learn the name of Christ? If from 
Manichaeus, it is very strange that Africans, not to speak of others, should believe the Persian 
Manichaeus, since Faustus finds fault with the Romans and Greeks, and other Gentiles, for believing the 
Hebrew prophets as belonging to another race. According to Faustus, the predictions of the Sibyl, or 
Orpheus, or any heathen poet, are more suitable for leading Gentiles to believe in Christ. He forgets that 
none of these are read in the churches, whereas the voice of the Hebrew prophets, sounding everywhere, 
draws swarms of people to Christianity. When it is so evident that men are everywhere led to Christ by the 
Hebrew prophets, it is great absurdity to say that those prophets are not suitable for the Gentiles. 


3. Christ as foretold by the Hebrew prophets does not please you; but this is the Christ in whom the 
Gentile nations believe, with whom, according to you, Hebrew prophecy should have no weight. They 
receive the gospel which, as Paul says, “God had promised before by His prophets in the Holy Scriptures 
of His Son, who was made of the seed of David according to the flesh.” So we read in Isaiah: “There shall 
be a Root of Jesse, which shall rise to reign in the nations; in Him shall the Gentiles trust.” And again: 
“Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and they shall call His name Emmanuel,” which is, being 
interpreted, God with us. Nor let the Manichaean think that Christ is foretold only as a man by the 
Hebrew prophets; for this is what Faustus seems to insinuate when he says, “Our Christ is the Son of 
God,” as if the Christ of the Hebrews was not the Son of God. We can prove Christ the virgin’s son of 
Hebrew prophecy to be God. For the Lord Himself teaches the carnal Jews not to think that, because He is 
foretold as the son of David, He is therefore no more than that. He asks: “What think ye of Christ? Whose 
son is He?” They reply: “Of David.” Then, to remind them of the name Emmanuel, God with us, He says: 
“How does David in the Spirit call Him Lord, saying, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou at my right 
hand, till I make Thine enemies Thy footstool?” Here, then, Christ appears as God in Hebrew prophecy. 
What prophecy can the Manichaeans show with the name of Christ in it? 


4. Manichaeus indeed was not a prophet of Christ, but calls himself an apostle, which is a shameless 
falsehood; for it is well known that this heresy began not only after Tertullian, but after Cyprian. In all his 
letters Manichaeus begins thus: “Manichaeus, an apostle of Jesus Christ.” Why do you believe what 
Manichaeus says of Christ? What evidence does he give of his apostleship? This very name of Christ is 


known to us only from the Jews, who, in their application of it to their kings and priests, were not 
individually, but nationally, prophets of Christ and Christ’s kingdom. What right has he to use this name, 
who forbids you to believe the Hebrew prophets, that he may make you the heretical disciples of a false 
Christ, as he himself is a false and heretical apostle? And if Faustus quotes as evidence in his own support 
some prophets who, according to him, foretell Christ, how will he satisfy his supposed inquirer, who will 
not believe either the prophets or Faustus? Will he take our apostles as witnesses? Unless he can find 
some apostles in life, he must read their writings; and these are all against him. They teach our doctrine 
that Christ was born of the Virgin Mary, that He was the Son of God, of the seed of David according to the 
flesh. He cannot pretend that the writings have been tampered with, for that would be to attack the credit 
of his own witnesses. Or if he produces his own manuscripts of the apostolic writings, he must also obtain 
for them the authority of the churches founded by the apostles themselves, by showing that they have 
been preserved and transmitted with their sanction. It will be difficult for a man to make me believe him 
on the evidence of writings which derive all their authority from his own word, which I do not believe. 


5. But perhaps you believe the common report about Christ. Faustus makes a feeble suggestion of this 
kind as a last resource, to escape being obliged either to produce his worthless authorities, or to come 
under the power of those opposed to him. Well, if report is your authority, you should consider the 
consequences of trusting to such evidence. There are many bad things reported of you which you do not 
wish people to believe. Is it reasonable to make the same evidence true about Christ and false about 
yourselves? In fact, you deny the common report about Christ. For the report most widely spread, and 
which every one has heard repeated, is that which distinctly asserts that Christ was born of the seed of 
David, according to the promise made in the Hebrew Scriptures to Abraham and Isaac and Jacob: “In thy 
seed shall all nations be blessed.” You will not admit this Hebrew testimony, but you do not seem to have 
any other. The authority of our books, which is confirmed by the agreement of so many nations, supported 
by a succession of apostles, bishops, and councils, is against you. Your books have no authority, for it is an 
authority maintained by only a few, and these the worshippers of an untruthful God and Christ. If they are 
not following the example of the beings they worship, their testimony must be against their own false 
doctrine. And, once more, common report gives a very bad account of you, and invariably asserts, in 
opposition to you, that Christ was of the seed of David. You did not hear the voice of the Father from 
heaven. You did not see the works by which Christ bore witness to Himself. The books which tell of these 
things you profess to receive, that you may maintain a delusive appearance of Christianity; but when 
anything is quoted against you, you say that the books have been tampered with. You quote the passage 
where Christ says, “If ye believe not me, believe the works;” and again, “I am one that bear witness of 
myself, and the Father that sent me beareth witness of me;” but you will not let us quote in reply such 
passages as these: “Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think that ye have eternal life, and they are they 
that testify of me;” “If ye believed Moses, ye would believe me, for he wrote of me;” “They have Moses 
and the prophets, let them hear them;” “If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they believe 
though one rose from the dead.” What have you to say for yourselves? Where is your authority? If you 
reject these passages of Scripture, in spite of the weighty authority in their favor, what miracles can you 
show? However, if you did work miracles, we should be on our guard against receiving their evidence in 
your case; for the Lord has forewarned us: “Many false Christs and false prophets shall arise, and shall do 
many signs and wonders, that they may deceive, if it were possible, the very elect: behold, I have told you 
before.” This shows that the established authority of Scripture must outweigh every other; for it derives 
new confirmation from the progress of events which happen, as Scripture proves, in fulfillment of the 
predictions made so long before their occurrence. 


6. Are, then, your doctrines so manifestly true, that they require no support from miracles or from any 
testimony? Show us these self-evident truths, if you have anything of the kind to show. Your legends, as we 
have already seen, are long and silly, old wives fables for the amusement of women and children. The 
beginning is detached from the rest, the middle is unsound, and the end is a miserable failure. If you 
begin with the immortal, invisible, incorruptible God, what need was there of His fighting with the race of 
darkness? And as for the middle of your theory, what becomes of the incorruptibility and 
unchangeableness of God, when His members in fruits and vegetables are purified by your mastication 
and digestion? And for the end, is it just that the wretched soul should be punished with lasting 
confinement in the mass of darkness, because its God is unable to cleanse it of the defilement contracted 
from evil external to itself in the fulfillment of His own commission? You are at a loss for a reply. See the 
worthlessness of your boasted manuscripts, numerous and valuable as you say they are! Alas for the toils 
of the antiquaries! Alas for the property of the unhappy owners! Alas for the food of the deluded 
followers! Destitute as you are of Scripture authority, of the power of miracles, of moral excellence, and of 
sound doctrine, depart ashamed, and return penitent, confessing that true Christ, who is the Saviour of all 
who believe in Him, whose name and whose Church are now displayed as they were of old foretold, not by 
some being issuing from subterranean darkness, but by a nation in a distinct kingdom established for this 
purpose, that there those things might be figuratively predicted of Christ which are now in reality 
fulfilled, and the prophets might foretell in writing what the apostles now exhibit in their preaching. 


7. Let us suppose, then, a conversation with a heathen inquirer, in which Faustus described us as making 
a poor appearance, though his own appearance was much more deplorable. If we say to the heathen, 
Believe in Christ, for He is God, and, on his asking for evidence, produce the authority of the prophets, if 
he says that he does not believe the prophets, because they are Hebrew and he is a Gentile, we can prove 


the truth of the prophets from the actual fulfillment of their prophecies. He could scarcely be ignorant of 
the persecutions suffered by the early Christians from the kings of this world; or if he was ignorant, he 
could be informed from history and the records of imperial laws. But this is what we find foretold long ago 
by the prophet, saying, “Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing? The kings of the 
earth set themselves, and the princes take counsel together against the Lord, and against His Christ.” The 
rest of the Psalm shows that this is not said of David. For what follows might convince the most stubborn 
unbeliever: “The Lord said unto me, Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten Thee. Ask of me, and I will 
give Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance, and the ends of the earth for Thy possession.” This never 
happened to the Jews, whose king, David was, but is now plainly fulfilled in the subjection of all nations to 
the name of Christ. This and many similar prophecies, which it would take too long to quote, would surely 
impress the mind of the inquirer. He would see these very kings of the earth now happily subdued by 
Christ, and all nations serving Him; and he would hear the words of the Psalm in which this was so long 
before predicted: “All the kings of the earth shall bow down to Him; all nations shall serve Him.” And if he 
were to read the whole of that Psalm, which is figuratively applied to Solomon, he would find that Christ is 
the true King of peace, for Solomon means peaceful; and he would find many things in the Psalm 
applicable to Christ, which have no reference at all to the literal King Solomon. Then there is that other 
Psalm where God is spoken of as anointed by God, the very word anointed pointing to Christ, showing that 
Christ is God, for God is represented as being anointed. In reading what is said in this Psalm of Christ and 
of the Church, he would find that what is there foretold is fulfilled in the present state of the world. He 
would see the idols of the nations perishing from off the earth, and he would find that this is predicted by 
the prophets, as in Jeremiah, “Then shall ye say unto them, The gods that have not made the heavens and 
the earth shall perish from the earth, and from under heaven;” and again, “O Lord, my strength, and my 
fortress, and my refuge in the day of affliction, the Gentiles shall come unto Thee from the ends of the 
earth, and shall say, Surely our fathers have inherited lies, vanity, and things wherein there is no profit. 
Shall a man make gods unto himself, and they are no gods? Therefore, behold, I will at that time cause 
them to know, I will cause them to know mine hand and my might; and they shall know that I am the 
Lord.” Hearing these prophecies, and seeing their actual fulfillment, I need not say that he would be 
affected; for we know by experience how the hearts of believers are confirmed by seeing ancient 
predictions now receiving their accomplishment. 


8. In the same prophet the inquirer would find clear proof that Christ is not merely one of the great men 
that have appeared in the world. For Jeremiah goes on to say: “Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, 
and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth from the Lord: for he shall be like the heath in the 
desert, and shall not see when good cometh; but shall inhabit the parched places of the wilderness, in a 
salt land not inhabited. Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is: for he 
shall be as a tree beside the water, that spreadeth out its roots by the river: he shall not fear when heat 
cometh, but his leaf shall be green; he shall not be careful in the year of drought, neither shall cease from 
yielding fruit.” On hearing this curse pronounced in the figurative language of prophecy on him that trusts 
in man, and the blessing in similar style on him that trusts in God, the inquirer might have doubts about 
our doctrine, in which we teach not only that Christ is God, so that our trust is not in man, but also that 
He is man because He took our nature. So some err by denying Christ’s humanity, while they allow His 
divinity. Others, again, assert His humanity, but deny His divinity, and so either become infidels or incur 
the guilt of trusting in man. The inquirer, then, might say that the prophet says only that Christ is God, 
without any reference to His human nature; whereas, in our apostolic doctrine, Christ is not only God in 
whom we may Safely trust, but the Mediator between God and man—the man Jesus. The prophet explains 
this in the words in which he seems to check himself, and to supply the omission: “His heart,” he says “is 
sorrowful throughout; and He is man, and who shall know Him?” He is man, in order that in the form of a 
servant He might heal the hard in heart, and that they might acknowledge as God Him who became man 
for their sakes, that their trust might be not in man, but in God-man. He is man taking the form of a 
servant. And who shall know Him? For “He was in the form of God, and thought it not robbery to be equal 
to God.” He is man, for “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” And who shall know Him? For “in 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” And truly His heart was 
sorrowful throughout. For even as regards His own disciples His heart was sorrowful, when He said, 
“Have I been so long time with you, and yet have ye not known me?” “Have I been so long time with you” 
answers to the words “He is man,” and “Have ye not known me?” to “Who shall know Him?” And the 
person is none other but He who says, “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” So that our trust is 
not in man, to be under the curse of the prophet, but in God-man, that is, in the Son of God, the Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the Mediator between God and man. In the form of a servant the Father is greater than He; 
in the form of God He is equal with the Father. 


9. In Isaiah we read: “The pride of man shall be brought low; and the Lord alone shall be exalted in that 
day. And they shall hide the workmanship of their hands in the clefts of the rocks, and in dens and caves 
of the earth, from fear of the Lord, and from the glory of His power, when He shall arise to shake terribly 
the earth. For in that day a man shall cast away his idols of gold and silver, which they have made to 
worship, as useless and hurtful.” Perhaps the inquirer himself, who, as Faustus supposes, would laugh and 
say that he does not believe the Hebrew prophets, has hid idols made with hands in some cleft, or cave, or 
den. Or he may know a friend, or neighbor, or fellow-citizen who has done this from the fear of the Lord, 
who by the severe prohibition of the kings of the earth, now serving and bowing down to him, as the 
prophet predicted, shakes the earth, that is, breaks the stubborn heart of worldly men. The inquirer is not 


likely to disbelieve the Hebrew prophets, when he finds their predictions fulfilled, perhaps in his own 
person. 


10. One might rather fear that the inquirer, in the midst of such copious evidence, would say that the 
Christians composed those writings when the events described had already begun to take place, in order 
that those occurrences might appear to be not due to a merely human purpose, but as if divinely foretold. 
One might fear this, were it not for the widely spread and widely known people of the Jews; that Cain, 
with the mark that he should not be killed by any one; that Ham, the servant of his brethren, carrying as a 
load the books for their instruction. From the Jewish manuscripts we prove that these things were not 
written by us to suit the event, but were long ago published and preserved as prophecies in the Jewish 
nation. These prophecies are now explained in their accomplishment: for even what is obscure in them— 
because these things happened to them as an example, and were written for our benefit, on whom the 
ends of the world are come—is now made plain; and what was hidden in the shadows of the future is now 
visible in the light of actual experience. 


11. The inquirer might bring forward as a difficulty the fact that those in whose books these prophecies 
are found are not united with us in the gospel. But when convinced that this also is foretold, he would feel 
how strong the evidence is. The prophecies of the unbelief of the Jews no one can avoid seeing, no one can 
pretend to be blind to them. No one can doubt that Isaiah spoke of the Jews when he said, “The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib; but Israel hath not known, and my people hath not 
considered;” or again, in the words quoted by the apostle, “I have stretched out my hands all the day toa 
wicked and gainsaying people;” and especially where he says, “God has given them the spirit of remorse, 
eyes that they should not see, and ears that they should not hear, and should not understand,” and many 
similar passages. If the inquirer objected that it was not the fault of the Jews if God blinded them so that 
they did not know Christ, we should try in the simplest manner possible to make him understand that this 
blindness is the just punishment of other secret sins known to God. We should prove that the apostle 
recognizes this principle when he says of some persons, “God gave them up to the lusts of their own 
hearts, and to a reprobate mind, to do things not convenient;” and that the prophets themselves speak of 
this. For, to revert to the words of Jeremiah, “He is man, and who shall know Him?” lest it should be an 
excuse for the Jews that they did not know,—for if they had known, as the apostle says, “they would not 
have crucified the Lord of glory,”—the prophet goes on to show that their ignorance was the result of 
secret criminality; for he says: “I the Lord search the heart and try the reins, to give to every one 
according to his ways, and according to the fruits of his doings.” 


12. If the next difficulty in the mind of the inquirer arose from the divisions and heresies among those 
called Christians, he would learn that this too is taken notice of by the prophets. For, as if it was natural 
that, after being satisfied about the blindness of the Jews, this objection from the divisions among 
Christians should occur, Jeremiah, observing this order in his prophecy, immediately adds in the passage 
already quoted: “The partridge is clamorous, gathering what it has not brought forth, making riches 
without judgment.” For the partridge is notoriously quarrelsome, and is often caught from its eagerness in 
quarreling. So the heretics discuss not to find the truth, but with a dogged determination to gain the 
victory one way or another, that they may gather, as the prophet says, what they have not brought forth. 
For those whom they lead astray are Christians already born of the gospel, whom the Christian profession 
of the heretics misleads. Thus they make riches not with judgment, but with inconsiderate haste. For they 
do not consider that the followers whom they gather as their riches are taken from the genuine original 
Christian society, and deprived of its benefits; and as the apostle describes these heretics in the words: 
“As Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so they also resist the truth: men of corrupt minds, reprobate 
concerning the faith. But they shall proceed no further: for their folly shall be manifest to all men, as 
theirs also was.” So the prophet goes on to say of the partridge, which gathers what it has not brought 
forth: “In the midst of his days they shall leave him, and in the end he shall be a fool;” that is, he who at 
first misled people by a promising display of superior wisdom, shall be a fool, that is, shall be seen to be a 
fool. He will be seen when his folly is manifest to all men, and to those to whom he was at first a wise man 
he will then be a fool. 


13. As if anticipating that the inquirer would ask next by what plain mark a young disciple, not yet able to 
distinguish the truth among so many errors, might find the true Church of Christ, since the clear 
fulfillment of so many predictions compelled him to believe in Christ, the prophet answers this question in 
what follows, and teaches that the Church of Christ, which he describes prophetically, is conspicuously 
visible. His words are: “A glorious high throne is our sanctuary.” This glorious throne is the Church of 
which the apostle says: “The temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.” The Lord also, foreseeing the 
conspicuousness of the Church as a help to young disciples who might be misled, says, “A city that is set 
on an hill cannot be hid.” Since, then, a glorious high throne is our sanctuary, no attention is to be paid to 
those who would lead us into sectarianism, saying, “Lo, here is Christ,” or “Lo there.” Lo here, lo there, 
speaks of division; but the true city is on a mountain, and the mountain is that which, as we read in the 
prophet Daniel, grew from a little stone till it filled the whole earth. And no attention should be paid to 
those who, professing some hidden mystery confined to a small number, say, Behold, He is in the chamber; 
behold, in the desert: for a city set on an hill cannot be hid, and a glorious high throne is our sanctuary. 


14. After considering these instances of the fulfillment of prophecy about kings and people acting as 


persecutors, and then becoming believers, about the destruction of idols, about the blindness of the Jews, 
about their testimony to the writings which they have preserved, about the folly of heretics, about the 
dignity of the Church of true and genuine Christians, the inquirer would most reasonably receive the 
testimony of these prophets about the divinity of Christ. No doubt, if we were to begin by urging him to 
believe prophecies yet unfulfilled, he might justly answer, What have I to do with these prophets, of whose 
truth I have no evidence? But, in view of the manifest accomplishment of so many remarkable predictions, 
no candid person would despise either the things which were thought worthy of being predicted in those 
early times with so much solemnity, or those who made the predictions. To none can we trust more safely, 
as regards either events long past or those still future, than to men whose words are supported by the 
evidence of so many notable predictions having been fulfilled. 


15. If any truth about God or the Son of God is taught or predicted in the Sibyl or Sibyls, or in Orpheus, or 
in Hermes, if there ever was such a person, or in any other heathen poets, or theologians, or sages, or 
philosophers, it may be useful for the refutation of Pagan error, but cannot lead us to believe in these 
writers. For while they spoke, because they could not help it, of the God whom we worship, they either 
taught their fellow-countrymen to worship idols and demons, or allowed them to do so without daring to 
protest against it. But our sacred writers, with the authority and assistance of God, were the means of 
establishing and preserving among their people a government under which heathen customs were 
condemned as sacrilege. If any among this people fell into idolatry or demon-worship, they were either 
punished by the laws, or met by the awful denunciations of the prophets. They worshipped one God, the 
maker of heaven and earth. They had rites; but these rites were prophetic, or symbolical of things to 
come, and were to cease on the appearance of the things signified. The whole state was one great 
prophet, with its king and priest symbolically anointed which was discontinued, not by the wish of the 
Jews themselves, who were in ignorance through unbelief, but only on the coming of Him who was God, 
anointed with spiritual grace above His fellows, the holy of holies, the true King who should govern us, the 
true Priest who should offer Himself for us. In a word, the predictions of heathen ingenuity regarding 
Christ’s coming are as different from sacred prophecy as the confession of devils from the proclamation of 
angels. 


16. By such arguments, which might be expanded if we were discussing with one brought up in 
heathenism, and might be supported by proofs in still greater number, the inquirer whom Faustus has 
brought before us would certainly be led to believe, unless he preferred his sins to his salvation. As a 
believer, he would be taken to be cherished in the bosom of the Catholic Church, and would be taught in 
due course the conduct required of him. He would see many who do not practise the required duties; but 
this would not shake his faith, even though these people should belong to the same Church and partake of 
the same sacraments as himself. He would understand that few share in the inheritance of God, while 
many partake in its outward signs; that few are united in holiness of life, and in the gift of love shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit who is given to us, which is a hidden spring that no stranger can 
approach; and that many join in the solemnity of the sacrament, which he that eats and drinks unworthily 
eats and drinks judgment to himself, while he who neglects to eat it shall not have life in him, and so shall 
never reach eternal life. He will understand, too, that the good are called few as compared with the 
multitude of the evil, but that as scattered over the world there are very many growing among the tares, 
and mixed with the chaff, till the day of harvest and of purging. As this is taught in the Gospel, so is it 
foretold by the prophets. We read, “As a lily among thorns, so is my beloved among the daughters;” and 
again, “I have dwelt in the tabernacles of Kedar; peaceful among them that hated peace;” and again, 
“Mark in the forehead those who sigh and cry for the iniquities of my people, which are done in the midst 
of them.” The inquirer would be confirmed by such passages; and being now a fellow-citizen with the 
saints and of the household of God, no longer an alien from Israel, but an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile, would learn to utter from a guileless heart the words which follow in the passage of Jeremiah 
already quoted, “O Lord, the patience of Israel: let all that forsake Thee be dismayed.” After speaking of 
the partridge that is clamorous, and gathers what it has not brought forth; and after extolling the city set 
on an hill which cannot be hid, to prevent heretics from drawing men away from the Catholic Church; 
after the words, “A glorious high throne is our sanctuary,” he seems to ask himself, What do we make of all 
those evil men who are found mixed with the Church, and who become more numerous as the Church 
extends, and as all nations are united in Christ? And then follow the words, “O Lord, the patience of 
Israel.” Patience is necessary to obey the command, “Suffer both to grow together till the harvest.” 
Impatience towards the evil might lead to forsaking the good, who in the strict sense are the body of 
Christ, and to forsake them would be to forsake Him. So the prophet goes on to say, “Let all that forsake 
Thee be dismayed; let those who have departed to the earth be confounded.” The earth is man trusting in 
himself, and inducing others to trust in him. So the prophet adds: “Let them be overthrown, for they have 
forsaken the Lord, the fountain of life.” This is the cry of the partridge, that it has got the fountain of life, 
and will give it; and so men are gathered to it, and depart from Christ, as if Christ, whose name they had 
professed, had not fulfilled His promise. The partridge gathers those whom it has not brought forth. And 
in order to do this, it declares, The salvation which Christ promises is with me; I will give it. In opposition 
to this the prophet says: “Heal me, O Lord, and I shall be healed; save me, and I shall be saved.” So we 
read in the apostle, “Let no man glory in men;” or in the words of the prophet, “Thou art my praise.” Such 
is a specimen of instruction in apostolic and prophetic doctrine, by which a man may be built on the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets. 


17. Faustus has not told us how he would prove the divinity of Christ to the heathen, whom he makes to 
say: I believe neither the prophets in support of Christ, nor Christ in support of the prophets. It would be 
absurd to suppose that such a man would believe what Christ says of Himself, when he disbelieves what 
He says of others. For if he thinks Him unworthy of credit in one case, he must think Him so in all, or at 
least more so when speaking of Himself than when speaking of others. Perhaps, failing this, Faustus 
would read to him the Sibyls and Orpheus, and any heathen prophecies about Christ that he could find. 
But how could he do this, when he confesses that he knows none? His words are: “If, as is said, any 
prophecies of Christ are to be found in the Sibyl, or in Hermes, called Trismegistus, or Orpheus, or any 
heathen poet.” How could he read writings of which he knows nothing, and which he supposes to exist 
only from report, to one who will not believe either the prophets or Christ? What, then, would he do? 
Would he bring forward Manichaeus as a witness to Christ? The opposite of this is what the Manichaeans 
do. They take advantage of the widespread fragrance of the name of Christ to gain acceptance for 
Manichaeus, that the edge of their poisoned cup may be sweetened with this honey. Taking hold of the 
promises of Christ to His disciples that He would send the Paraclete, that is, the Comforter or Advocate, 
they say that this Paraclete is Manichaeus, or in Manichaeus, and so steal an entrance into the minds of 
men who do not know when He who was promised by Christ really came. Those who have read the 
canonical book called the Acts of the Apostles find a reference to Christ’s promise, and an account of its 
fulfillment. Faustus, then, has no proof to give to the inquirer. It is not likely that any one will be so 
infatuated as to take the authority of Manichaeus when he rejects that of Christ. Would he not reply in 
derision, if not in anger, Why do you ask me to believe Persian books, when you forbid me to believe 
Hebrew books? The Manichaean has no hold on the inquirer, unless he is already in some way convinced 
of the truth of Christianity. When he finds him willing to believe Christ, then he deludes him with the 
representation of Christ given by Manichaeus. So the partridge gathers what it has not brought forth. 
When will you whom he gathers leave him? When will you see him to be a fool, who tells you that Hebrew 
testimony is worthless in the case of unbelievers, and superfluous to believers? 


18. If believers are to throw away all the books which have led them to believe, I see no reason why they 
should continue reading the Gospel itself. The Gospel, too, must be worthless to this inquirer, who, 
according to Faustus’ pitiful supposition, rejects with ridicule the authority of Christ. And to the believer it 
must be superfluous, if true notices of Christ are superfluous to believers. And if the Gospel should be 
read by the believer, that he may not forget what he has believed, so should the prophets, that he may not 
forget why he believed. For if he forgets this his faith cannot be firm. By this principle, you should throw 
away the books of Manichaeus, on the authority of which you already believe that light—that is, God— 
fought with darkness, and that, in order to bind darkness, the light was first swallowed up and bound, and 
polluted and mangled by darkness, to be restored, and liberated, and purified, and healed by your eating, 
for which you are rewarded by not being condemned to the mass of darkness for ever, along with that part 
of the light which cannot be extricated. This fiction is sufficiently published by your practice and your 
words. Why do you seek for the testimony of books, and add to the embarrassment of your God by the 
consumption of strength in the needless task of writing manuscripts? Burn all your parchments, with their 
finely-ornamented binding; so you will be rid of a useless burden, and your God who suffers confinement 
in the volume will be set free. What a mercy it would be to the members of your God, if you could boil your 
books and eat them! There might be a difficulty, however, from the prohibition of animal food. Then the 
writing must share in the impurity of the sheepskin. Indeed, you are to blame for this, for, like what you 
say was done in the first war between light and darkness, you brought what was clean in the pen in 
contact with the uncleanness of the parchment. Or perhaps, for the sake of the colors, we may put it the 
other way; and so the darkness would be yours, in the ink which you brought against the light of the white 
pages. If these remarks irritate you, you should rather be angry with yourselves for believing doctrines of 
which these are the necessary consequences. As for the books of the apostles and prophets, we read them 
as a record of our faith, to encourage our hope and animate our love. These books are in perfect harmony 
with one another; and their harmony, like the music of a heavenly trumpet, wakens us from the torpor of 
worldliness, and urges us on to the prize of our high calling. The apostle, after quoting from the prophets 
the words, “The reproaches of them that reproached Thee fell on me,” goes on to speak of the benefit of 
reading the prophets: “For whatsoever things were written beforetime were written for our learning; that 
we, through patience and comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope.” If Faustus denies this, we can only 
say with Paul, “If any one shall preach to you another doctrine than that ye have received, let him be 
accursed.” 


BOOK XIV 


Faustus abhors Moses for the awful curse he has pronounced upon Christ. Augustin expounds the 
Christian doctrine of the suffering Saviour by comparing Old and New Testament passages. 


1. Faustus said: If you ask why we do not believe Moses, it is on account of our love and reverence for 
Christ. The most reckless man cannot regard with pleasure a person who has cursed his father. So we 
abhor Moses, not so much for his blasphemy of everything human and divine, as for the awful curse he 
has pronounced upon Christ the Son of God, who for our salvation hung on the tree. Whether Moses did 
this intentionally or not is your concern. Either way, he cannot be excused, or considered worthy of belief. 
His words are, “Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.” You tell me to believe this man, though, if he 


was inspired, he must have cursed Christ knowingly and intentionally; and if he did it in ignorance, he 
cannot have been divine. Take either alternative. Moses was no prophet, and while cursing in his usual 
manner, he fell ignorantly into the sin of blasphemy against God. Or he was indeed divine, and foresaw the 
future; and from ill-will to our salvation, he directs the venom of his malediction against Him who was to 
accomplish that salvation on a tree. He who thus injures the Son cannot surely have seen or known the 
Father. He who knew nothing of the final ascension of the Son, cannot surely have foretold His advent. 
Moreover, the extent of the injury inflicted by this curse is to be considered. For it denounces all the 
righteous men and martyrs, and sufferers of every kind, who have died in this way, as Peter and Andrew, 
and the rest. Such a cruel denunciation could never have come from Moses if he had been a prophet, 
unless he was a bitter enemy of these sufferers. For he pronounces them cursed not only of men but of 
God. What hope, then, of blessing remains to Christ, or his apostles, or to us if we happen to be crucified 
for Christ’s sake? It indicates great thoughtlessness in Moses, and the want of all divine inspiration, that 
he overlooked the fact that men are hung on a tree for very different reasons, some for their crimes, and 
others who suffer in the cause of God and of righteousness. In this thoughtless way lie heaps all together 
without distinction under the same curse; whereas if he had had any sense, not to say inspiration, if he 
wished to single out the punishment of the cross from all others as specially detestable, he would have 
said, Cursed is every guilty and impious person that hangeth on a tree. This would have made a 
distinction between the guilty and the innocent. And yet even this would have been incorrect, for Christ 
took the malefactor from the cross along with himself into the Paradise of his Father. What becomes of the 
curse on every one that hangeth on a tree? Was Barabbas, the notorious robber, who certainly was not 
hung on a tree, but was set free from prison at the request of the Jews, more blessed than the thief who 
accompanied Christ from the cross to heaven? Again, there is a curse on the man that worships the sun or 
the moon. Now if under a heathen monarch I am forced to worship the sun, and if from fear of this curse I 
refuse, shall I incur this other curse by suffering the punishment of crucifixion? Perhaps Moses was in the 
habit of cursing everything good. We think no more of his denunciation than of an old wife’s scolding. So 
we find him pronouncing a curse on all youths of both sexes, when he says: “Cursed is every one that 
raiseth not up a seed in Israel.” This is aimed directly at Jesus, who, according to you, was born among 
the Jews, and raised up no seed to continue his family. It points too at his disciples, some of whom he took 
from the wives they had married, and some who were unmarried he forbade to take wives. We have good 
reason, you see, for expressing our abhorrence of the daring style in which Moses hurls his maledictions 
against Christ, against light, against chastity, against everything divine. You cannot make much of the 
distinction between hanging on a tree and being crucified, as you often try to do by way of apology; for 
Paul repudiates such a distinction when he says, “Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us; as it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.” 


2. Augustin replied: The pious Faustus is pained because Christ is cursed by Moses. His love for Christ 
makes him hate Moses. Before explaining the sacred import and the piety of the words, “Cursed is every 
one that hangeth on a tree,” I would ask these pious people why they are angry with Moses, since his 
curse does not affect their Christ. If Christ hung on the tree, He must have been fastened to it with nails, 
the marks of which He showed to His doubting disciple after His resurrection. Accordingly He must have 
had a vulnerable and mortal body, which the Manichaeans deny. Call the wounds and the marks false, and 
it follows that His hanging on the tree was false. This Christ is not affected by the curse, and there is no 
occasion for this indignation against the person uttering the curse. If they pretend to be angry with Moses 
for cursing what they call the false death of Christ, what are we to think of themselves, who do not curse 
Christ, but, what is much worse, make Him a liar? If it is wrong to curse mortality, it is a much more 
heinous offense to sully the purity of truth. But let us make these heretical cavils an occasion for 
explaining this mystery to believers. 


3. Death comes upon man as the punishment of sin, and so is itself called sin; not that a man sins in dying, 
but because sin is the cause of his death. So the word tongue, which properly means the fleshy substance 
between the teeth and the palate, is applied in a secondary sense to the result of the tongue’s action. In 
this sense we speak of a Latin tongue and a Greek tongue. The word hand, too, means both the members 
of the body we use in working, and the writing which is done with the hand. In this sense we speak of 
writing as being proved to be the hand of a certain person, or of recognizing the hand of a friend. The 
writing is certainly not a member of the body, but the name hand is given to it because it is the hand that 
does it. So sin means both a bad action deserving punishment, and death the consequence of sin. Christ 
has no sin in the sense of deserving death, but He bore for our sakes sin in the sense of death as brought 
on human nature by sin. This is what hung on the tree; this is what was cursed by Moses. Thus was death 
condemned that its reign might cease, and cursed that it might be destroyed. By Christ’s taking our sin in 
this sense, its condemnation is our deliverance, while to remain in subjection to sin is to be condemned. 


4. What does Faustus find strange in the curse pronounced on sin, on death, and on human mortality, 
which Christ had on account of man’s sin, though He Himself was sinless? Christ’s body was derived from 
Adam, for His mother the Virgin Mary was a child of Adam. But God said in Paradise, “On the day that ye 
eat, ye shall surely die.” This is the curse which hung on the tree. A man may deny that Christ was cursed 
who denies that He died. But the man who believes that Christ died, and acknowledges that death is the 
fruit of sin, and is itself called sin, will understand who it is that is cursed by Moses, when he hears the 
apostle saying “For our old man is crucified with Him.” The apostle boldly says of Christ, “He was made a 
curse for us;” for he could also venture to say, “He died for all.” “He died,” and “He was cursed,” are the 


same. Death is the effect of the curse; and all sin is cursed, whether it means the action which merits 
punishment, or the punishment which follows. Christ, though guiltless, took our punishment, that He 
might cancel our guilt, and do away with our punishment. 


5. These things are not my conjectures, but are affirmed constantly by the apostle, with an emphasis 
sufficient to rouse the careless and to silence the gainsayers. “God,” he says, “sent His Son in the likeness 
of sinful flesh, that by sin He might condemn sin in the flesh.” Christ’s flesh was not sinful, because it was 
not born of Mary by ordinary generation; but because death is the effect of sin, this flesh, in being mortal, 
had the likeness of sinful flesh. This is called sin in the following words, “that by sin He might condemn 
sin in the flesh.” Again he says: “He hath made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in Him.” Why should not Moses call accursed what Paul calls sin? In this 
prediction the prophet claims a share with the apostle in the reproach of the heretics. For whoever finds 
fault with the word cursed in the prophet, must find fault with the word sin in the apostle; for curse and 
sin go together. 


6. If we read, “Cursed of God is every one that hangeth on a tree,” the addition of the words “of God” 
creates no difficulty. For had not God hated sin and our death, He would not have sent His Son to bear and 
to abolish it. And there is nothing strange in God’s cursing what He hates. For His readiness to give us the 
immortality which will be had at the coming of Christ, is in proportion to the compassion with which He 
hated our death when it hung on the cross at the death of Christ. And if Moses curses every one that 
hangeth on a tree, it is certainly not because he did not foresee that righteous men would be crucified, but 
rather because He foresaw that heretics would deny the death of the Lord to be real, and would try to 
disprove the application of this curse to Christ, in order that they might disprove the reality of His death. 
For if Christ’s death was not real, nothing cursed hung on the cross when He was crucified, for the 
crucifixion cannot have been real. Moses cries from the distant past to these heretics: Your evasion in 
denying the reality of the death of Christ is useless. Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree; not this 
one or that, but absolutely every one. What! the Son of God? Yes, assuredly. This is the very thing you 
object to, and that you are so anxious to evade. You will not allow that He was cursed for us, because you 
will not allow that He died for us. Exemption from Adam’s curse implies exemption from his death. But as 
Christ endured death as man, and for man; so also, Son of God as He was, ever living in His own 
righteousness, but dying for our offences, He submitted as man, and for man, to bear the curse which 
accompanies death. And as He died in the flesh which He took in bearing our punishment, so also, while 
ever blessed in His own righteousness, He was cursed for our offences, in the death which He suffered in 
bearing our punishment. And these words “every one” are intended to check the ignorant officiousness 
which would deny the reference of the curse to Christ, and so, because the curse goes along with death, 
would lead to the denial of the true death of Christ. 


7. The believer in the true doctrine of the gospel will understand that Christ is not reproached by Moses 
when he speaks of Him as cursed, not in His divine majesty, but as hanging on the tree as our substitute, 
bearing our punishment, any more than He is praised by the Manichaeans when they deny that He had a 
mortal body, so as to suffer real death. In the curse of the prophet there is praise of Christ’s humility, 
while in the pretended regard of the heretics there is a charge of falsehood. If, then, you deny that Christ 
was cursed, you must deny that He died; and then you have to meet, not Moses, but the apostles. Confess 
that He died, and you may also confess that He, without taking our sin, took its punishment. Now the 
punishment of sin cannot be blessed, or else it would be a thing to be desired. The curse is pronounced by 
divine justice, and it will be well for us if we are redeemed from it. Confess then that Christ died, and you 
may confess that He bore the curse for us; and that when Moses said, “Cursed is every one that hangeth 
on a tree,” he said in fact, To hang on a tree is to be mortal, or actually to die. He might have said, 
“Cursed is every one that is mortal,” or “Cursed is every one dying;” but the prophet knew that Christ 
would suffer on the cross, and that heretics would say that He hung on the tree only in appearance, 
without really dying. So he exclaims, Cursed; meaning that He really died. He knew that the death of 
sinful man, which Christ though sinless bore, came from that curse, “If ye touch it, ye shall surely die.” 
Thus also, the serpent hung on the pole was intended to show that Christ did not feign death, but that the 
real death into which the serpent by his fatal counsel cast mankind was hung on the cross of Christ’s 
passion. The Manichaeans turn away from the view of this real death, and so they are not healed of the 
poison of the serpent, as we read that in the wilderness as many as looked were healed. 


8. It is true, some ignorantly distinguish between hanging on a tree and being crucified. So some explain 
this passage as referring to Judas. But how do they know whether he hung himself from wood or from 
stone? Faustus is right in saying that the apostle obliges us to refer the words to Christ. Such ignorant 
Catholics are the prey of the Manichaeans. Such they get hold of and entangle in their sophistry. Such 
were we when we fell into this heresy, and adhered to it. Such were we, when, not by our own strength, 
but by the mercy of God, we were rescued. 


9. What attacks on divine things does Faustus speak of when he charges Moses with sparing nothing 
human or divine? He makes the charge without stopping to prove it. We know, on the contrary, that Moses 
gave due praise to everything really divine, and in human affairs was a just ruler, considering his times 
and the grace of his dispensation. It will be time to prove this when we see any proof of Faustus’ charges. 
It may be clever to make such charges cautiously, but there is great incaution in the cleverness which 


ruins its possessor. It is good to be clever on the side of truth, but it is a poor thing to be clever in 
opposition to the truth. Faustus says that Moses spared nothing human or divine; not that he spared no 
god or man. If he said that Moses did not spare God, it could easily be shown in reply that Moses 
everywhere does honor to the true God, whom he declares to be the Maker of heaven and earth. Again, if 
he said that Moses spared none of the gods, he would betray himself to Christians as a worshipper of the 
false gods that Moses denounces; and so he would be prevented from gathering what he has not brought 
forth, by the brood taking refuge under the wings of the Mother Church. Faustus tries to ensnare the 
babes, by saying that Moses spared nothing divine, wishing not to frighten Christians with a profession of 
belief in the gods, which would be plainly opposed to Christianity, and at the same time appearing to take 
the side of the Pagans against us; for they know that Moses has said many plain and pointed things 
against the idols and gods of the heathen, which are devils. 


10. If the Manichaeans disapprove of Moses on this account, let them confess that they are worshippers of 
idols and devils. This, indeed, may be the case without their being aware of it. The apostle tells us that “in 
the last days some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and to doctrines of devils, 
speaking lies in hypocrisy.” Whence but from devils, who are fond of falsehood, could the idea have come 
that Christ’s sufferings and death were unreal, and that the marks which He showed of His wounds were 
unreal? Are these not the doctrines of lying devils, which teach that Christ, the Truth itself, was a 
deceiver? Besides, the Manichaeans openly teach the worship, if not of devils, still of created things, 
which the apostle condemns in the words, “They worshipped and served the creature rather than the 
Creator.” 


11. As there is an unconscious worship of idols and devils in the fanciful legends of the Manichaeans, so 
they knowingly serve the creature in their worship of the sun and moon. And in what they call their 
service of the Creator they really serve their own fancy, and not the Creator at all. For they deny that God 
created those things which the apostle plainly declares to be the creatures of God, when he says of food, 
“Every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it is received with thanksgiving.” This is 
sound doctrine, which you cannot bear, and so turn to fables. The apostle praises the creature of God, but 
forbids the worship of it; and in the same way Moses gives due praise to the sun and moon, while at the 
same time he states the fact of their having been made by God, and placed by Him in their courses,—the 
sun to rule the day, and the moon to rule the night. Probably you think Moses spared nothing divine, 
simply because he forbade the worship of the sun and moon, whereas you turn towards them in all 
directions in your worship. But the sun and moon take no pleasure in your false praises. It is the devil, the 
transgressor, that delights in false praises. The powers of heaven, who have not fallen by sin, wish their 
Creator to be praised in them; and their true praise is that which does no wrong to their Creator. He is 
wronged when they are said to be His members, or parts of His substance. For He is perfect and 
independent, underived, not divided or scattered in space, but unchangeably self-existent, self-sufficient, 
and blessed in Himself. In the abundance of His goodness, He by His word spoke, and they were made: He 
commanded, and they were created. And if earthly bodies are good, of which the apostle spoke when he 
said that no food is unclean, because every creature of God is good, much more the heavenly bodies, of 
which the sun and moon are the chief; for the apostle says again, “The glory of the terrestrial is one, and 
the glory of the celestial is another.” 


12. Moses, then, casts no reproach on the sun and moon when he prohibits their worship. He praises them 
as heavenly bodies; while he also praises God as the Creator of both heavenly and earthly, and will not 
allow of His being insulted by giving the worship due to Him to those who are praised only as dependent 
upon Him. Faustus prides himself on the ingenuity of his objection to the curse pronounced by Moses on 
the worship of the sun and moon. He says, “If under a heathen monarch I am forced to worship the sun, 
and if from fear of this curse I refuse, shall I incur this other curse by suffering the punishment of 
crucifixion?” No heathen monarch is forcing you to worship the sun: nor would the sun itself force you, if 
it were reigning on the earth, as neither does it now wish to be worshipped. As the Creator bears with 
blasphemers till the judgment, so these celestial bodies bear with their deluded worshippers till the 
judgment of the Creator. It should be observed that no Christian monarch could enforce the worship of the 
sun. Faustus instances a heathen monarch, for he knows that their worship of the sun is a heathen 
custom. Yet, in spite of this opposition to Christianity, the partridge takes the name of Christ, that it may 
gather what it has not brought forth. The answer to this objection is easy, and the force of truth will soon 
break the horns of this dilemma. Suppose, then, a Christian threatened by royal authority with being hung 
on a tree if he will not worship the sun. If I avoid, you say, the curse pronounced by the law on the 
worshipper of the sun, I incur the curse pronounced by the same law on him that hangs on a tree. So you 
will be in a difficulty; only that you worship the sun without being forced by anybody. But a true Christian, 
built on the foundation of the apostles and prophets, distinguishes the curses, and the reasons of them. He 
sees that one refers to the mortal body which is hung on the tree, and the other to the mind which 
worships the sun. For though the body bows in worship,—which also is a heinous offence,—the belief or 
imagination of the object worshipped is an act of the mind. The death implied in both curses is in one case 
the death of the body, and in the other the death of the soul. It is better to have the curse in bodily death, 
—which will be removed in the resurrection,—than the curse in the death of the soul, condemning it along 
with the body to eternal fire. The Lord solves this difficulty in the words: “Fear not them that kill the body, 
but cannot kill the soul; but fear him who has power to cast both soul and body into hell-fire.” In other 
words, fear not the curse of bodily death, which in time is removed; but fear the curse of spiritual death, 


which leads to the eternal torment of both soul and body. Be assured, Cursed is every one that hangeth on 
a tree is no old wife’s railing, but a prophetical utterance. Christ, by the curse, takes the curse away, as 
He takes away death by death, and sin by sin. In the words, “Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree,” 
there is no more blasphemy than in the words of the apostle, “He died,” or, “Our old man was crucified 
along with Him,” or, “By sin He condemned sin,” or, “He made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin,” and 
in many similar passages. Confess, then, that when you exclaim against the curse of Christ, you exclaim 
against His death. If this is not an old wife’s railing on your part, it is devilish delusion, which makes you 
deny the death of Christ because your own souls are dead. You teach people that Christ’s death was 
feigned, making Christ your leader in the falsehood with which you use the name of Christian to mislead 
men. 


13. If Faustus thinks Moses an enemy of continence or virginity because he says, “Cursed is everyone that 
raiseth not up seed in Israel,” let them hear the words of Isaiah: “Thus saith the Lord to all eunuchs; To 
them who keep my precepts, and choose the things that please me, and regard my covenant, will I give in 
my house and within my walls a place and a name better than of sons and of daughters; I will give them 
an everlasting name, that shall not be cut off.” Though our adversaries disagree with Moses, if they agree 
with Isaiah it is something gained. It is enough for us to know that the same God spoke by both Moses and 
Isaiah, and that every one is cursed who raiseth not up seed in Israel, both then when begetting children 
in marriage (for the continuation of the people was a civil duty), and now because no one spiritually born 
should rest content without seeking spiritual increase in the production of Christians by preaching Christ, 
each one according to his ability. So that the times of both Testaments are briefly described in the words, 
“Cursed is every one that raiseth not up seed in Israel.” 


BOOK XV 


Faustus rejects the Old Testament because it leaves no room for Christ. Christ the one Bridegroom 
suffices for His Bride the Church. Augustin answers as well as he can, and reproves the Manichaeans with 
presumption in claiming to be the Bride of Christ. 


1. Faustus said: Why do we not receive the Old Testament? Because when a vessel is full, what is poured 
on it is not received, but allowed to run over; and a full stomach rejects what it cannot hold. So the Jews, 
satisfied with the Old Testament, reject the New; and we who have received the New Testament from 
Christ, reject the Old. You receive both because you are only half filled with each, and the one is not 
completed, but corrupted by the other. For vessels half filled should not be filled up with anything of a 
different nature from what they already contain. If it contains wine, it should be filled up with wine, honey 
with honey, vinegar with vinegar. For to pour gall on honey, or water on wine, or alkalies on vinegar, is not 
addition, but adulteration. This is why we do not receive the Old Testament. Our Church, the bride of 
Christ, the poor bride of a rich bridegroom, is content with the possession of her husband, and scorns the 
wealth of inferior lovers, and despises the gifts of the Old Testament and of its author, and from regard to 
her own character, receives only the letters of her husband. We leave the Old Testament to your Church, 
that, like a bride faithless to her spouse, delights in the letters and gifts of another. This lover who 
corrupts your chastity, the God of the Hebrews in his stone tablets promises you gold and silver, and 
abundance of food, and the land of Canaan. Such low rewards have tempted you to be unfaithful to Christ, 
after all the rich dowry bestowed by him. By such attractions the God of the Hebrews gains over the bride 
of Christ. You must know that you are cheated, and that these promises are false. This God is in poverty 
and beggary, and cannot do what he promises. For if he cannot give these things to the synagogue, his 
proper wife, who obeys him in all things like a servant, how can he bestow them on you who are 
strangers, and who proudly throw off his yoke from your necks? Go on, then, as you have begun, join the 
new cloth to the old garment, put the new wine in old bottles, serve two masters without pleasing either, 
make Christianity a monster, half horse and half man; but allow us to serve only Christ, content with his 
immortal dower, and imitating the apostle who says, “Our sufficiency is of God, who has made us able 
ministers of the New Testament.” In the God of the Hebrews we have no interest whatever; for neither 
can he perform his promises, nor do we desire that he should. The liberality of Christ has made us 
indifferent to the flatteries of this stranger. This figure of the relation of the wife to her husband is 
sanctioned by Paul, who says: “The woman that has a husband is bound to her husband as long as he 
liveth; but if her husband die, she is freed from the law of her husband. So, then, if while her husband 
liveth she be joined to another man, she shall be called an adulteress; but if her husband be dead, she is 
not an adulteress, though she be married to another man.” Here he shows that there is a spiritual 
adultery in being united to Christ before repudiating the author of the law, and counting him, as it were, 
as dead. This applies chiefly to the Jews who believe in Christ, and who ought to forget their former 
superstition. We who have been converted to Christ from heathenism, look upon the God of the Hebrews 
not merely as dead, but as never having existed, and do not need to be told to forget him. A Jew, when he 
believes, should regard Adonai as dead; a Gentile should regard his idol as dead; and so with everything 
that has been held sacred before conversion. One who, after giving up idolatry, worships both the God of 
the Hebrews and Christ, is like an abandoned woman, who after the death of one husband marries two 
others. 


2. Augustin replied: Let all who have given their hearts to Christ say whether they can listen patiently to 
these things, unless Christ Himself enable them. Faustus, full of the new honey, rejects the old vinegar; 


and Paul, full of the old vinegar, has poured out half that the new honey may be poured in, not to be kept, 
but to be corrupted. When the apostle calls himself a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, 
separated unto the gospel of God, this is the new honey. But when he adds, “which He promised before by 
His prophets in the Holy Scriptures of His Son, who was made of the seed of David according to the 
flesh,” this is the old vinegar. Who could bear to hear this, unless the apostle himself consoled us by 
saying: “There must be heresies, that they which are approved may be made manifest among you?” Why 
should we repeat what we said already?—that the new cloth and the old garment, the new wine and the 
old bottles, mean not two Testaments, but two lives and two hopes,—that the relation of the two 
Testaments is figuratively described by the Lord when He says: “Therefore every scribe instructed in the 
kingdom of God is like an householder bringing out of his treasure things new and old.” The reader may 
remember this as said before, or he may find it on looking back. For if any one tries to serve God with two 
hopes, one of earthly felicity, and the other of the kingdom of heaven, the two hopes cannot agree; and 
when the latter is shaken by some affliction, the former will be lost too. Thus it is said, No man can serve 
two masters; which Christ explains thus: “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” But to those who rightly 
understand it, the Old Testament is a prophecy of the New. Even in that ancient people, the holy 
patriarchs and prophets, who understood the part they performed, or which they were instrumental in 
performing, had this hope of eternal life in the New Testament. They belonged to the New Testament, 
because they understood and loved it, though revealed only in figure. Those belonging to the Old 
Testament were the people who cared for nothing else but the temporal promises, without understanding 
them as significant of eternal things. But all this has already been more than enough insisted on. 


3. It is amazingly bold in the impious and impure sect of the Manichaeans to boast of being the chaste 
bride of Christ. All the effect of such a boast on the really chaste members of the holy Church is to remind 
them of the apostle’s warning against deceivers: “I have joined you to one husband, to present you as a 
chaste virgin to Christ. But I fear lest, as the serpent deceived Eve by his guile, so your minds also should 
be corrupted from the purity which is in Christ.” What else do those preachers of another gospel than that 
which we have received try to do, but to corrupt us from the purity which we preserve for Christ, when 
they stigmatize the law of God as old, and praise their own falsehoods as new, as if all that is new must be 
good, and all that is old bad? The Apostle John, however, praises the old commandment, and the Apostle 
Paul bids us avoid novelties in doctrine. As an unworthy son and servant of the Catholic Church, the true 
bride of the true Christ, I too, as appointed to give out food to my fellow-servants, would speak to her a 
word of counsel. Continue ever to shun the profane errors of the Manichaeans, which have been tried by 
the experience of thine own children, and condemned by their recovery. By that heresy I was once 
separated from thy fellowship, and after running into danger which ought to have been avoided, I 
escaped. Restored to thy service, my experience may perhaps be profitable to thee. Unless thy true and 
truthful Bridegroom, from whose side thou wert made, had obtained the remission of sins through His 
own real blood, the gulf of error would have swallowed me up; I should have become dust, and been 
devoured by the serpent. Be not misled by the name of truth. The truth is in thine own milk, and in thine 
own bread. They have the name only, and not the thing. Thy full-grown children, indeed, are secure; but I 
speak to thy babes, my brothers, and sons, and masters, whom thou, the virgin mother, fertile as pure, 
dost cherish into life under thine anxious wings, or dost nourish with the milk of infancy. I call upon these, 
thy tender offspring, not to be seduced by noisy vanities, but rather to pronounce accursed any one that 
preaches to them another gospel than that which they have received in thee. I call upon these not to leave 
the true and truthful Christ, in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge; not to forsake 
the abundance of His goodness which He has laid up for them that fear Him, and has wrought for them 
that trust in Him. How can they expect to find truthful words in one who preaches an untruthful Christ? 
Scorn the reproaches cast on thee, for thou knowest well that the gift which thou desirest from thy 
Bridegroom is eternal life, for He Himself is eternal life. 


4. Itis a silly falsehood that thou hast been seduced to another God, who promises abundance of food and 
the land of Canaan. For thou canst perceive how the saints of old, who were also thy children, were 
enlightened by these figures which were prophecies of thee. Thou needest not regard the poor jest 
against the stone tablets, for the stony heart of which they were in old times a figure is not in thee. For 
thou art an epistle of the apostles, “written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; not on tables 
of stone, but on the fleshy tables of the heart.” Our opponents ignorantly think that these words are in 
their favor, and that the apostle finds fault with the dispensation of the Old Testament, whereas they are 
the words of the prophet. This utterance of the apostles was a fulfillment of the long anterior utterances 
of the prophet whom the Manichaeans reject, for they believe the apostles without understanding them. 
The prophet says: “I will take away from them the stony heart, and I will give them a heart of flesh.” What 
is this but “Not on tables of stones but on the fleshy tables of the heart”? For by the heart of flesh and the 
fleshy tables is not meant a carnal understanding: but as flesh feels, whereas a stone cannot, the 
insensibility of stone signifies an unintelligent heart, and the sensibility of flesh signifies an intelligent 
heart. Instead, then, of scoffing at thee, they deserve to be ridiculed who say that earth, and wood, and 
stones have sense, and that their life is more intelligent than animal life. So, not to speak of the truth, 
even their own fiction obliges them to confess that the law written on tables of stone was purer than their 
sacred parchments. Or perhaps they prefer sheepskin to stone, because their legends make stones the 
bones of princes. In any case, the ark of the Old Testament was a cleaner covering for the tables of stone 
than the goatskin of their manuscripts. Laugh at these things, while pitying them, to show their falsehood 
and absurdity. With a heart no longer stony, thou canst see in these stone tablets a suitableness to that 


hard-hearted people; and at the same time thou canst find even there the stone, thy Bridegroom, 
described by Peter as “a living stone, rejected by men, but chosen of God, and precious.” To them He was 
“a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence;” but to thee, “the stone which the builders rejected has 
become the head of the corner.” This is all explained by Peter, and is quoted from the prophets, with 
whom these heretics have nothing to do. Fear not, then, to read these tablets—they are from thy Husband; 
to others the stone was a sign of insensibility, but to thee of strength and stability. With the finger of God 
these tablets were written; with the finger of God thy Lord cast out devils; with the finger of God drive 
thou away the doctrines of lying devils which sear the conscience. With these tablets thou canst confound 
the seducer who calls himself the Paraclete, that he may impose upon thee by a sacred name. For on the 
fiftieth day after the passover the tables were given; and on the fiftieth day after the passion of thy Bride- 
groom—of whom the passover was a type—the finger of God, the Holy Spirit, the promised Paraclete, was 
given. Fear not the tablets which convey to thee ancient writings now made plain. Only be not under the 
law, lest fear prevent thy fulfilling it; but be under grace, that love, which is the fulfilling of the law, may 
be in thee. For it was in a review of these very tablets that the friend of thy Bridegroom said: “For thou 
shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not murder, Thou shalt not covet, and if there be any other 
commandment, it is contained in this word, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Love worketh no ill to 
his neighbor; therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.” One table contains the precept of love to God, and 
the other of love to man. And He who first sent these tablets Himself came to enjoin those precepts on 
which hang the law and the prophets. In the first precept is the chastity of thy espousals; in the second is 
the unity of thy members. In the one thou art united to divinity; in the other thou dost gather a society. 
And these two precepts are identical with the ten, of which three relate to God, and seven to our neighbor. 
Such is the chaste tablet in which thy Lover and thy Beloved of old prefigured to thee the new song on a 
psaltery of ten strings; Himself to be extended on the cross for thee, that by sin He might condemn sin in 
the flesh, and that the righteouness of the law might be fulfilled in thee. Such is the conjugal tablet, which 
may well be hated by the unfaithful wife. 


5. I turn now to thee, thou deluded and deluding congregation of Manichaeus,—wedded to so many 
elements, or rather prostituted to so many devils, and impregnated with blasphemous falsehoods,—dost 
thou dare to slander as unchaste the marriage of the Catholic Church with thy Lord? Behold thy lovers, 
one balancing creation, and the other bearing it up like Atlas. For one, by thy account, holds the sources 
of the elements, and hangs the world in space; while the other keeps him up by kneeling down and 
carrying the weight on his shoulders. Where are those beings? And if they are so occupied, how can they 
come to visit thee, to spend an idle hour in getting their shoulders or their fingers relieved by thy soft, 
soothing touch? But thou art deceived by evil spirits which commit adultery with thee, that thou mayest 
conceive falsehoods and bring forth vanities. Well mayest thou reject the message of the true God, as 
opposed to thy parchments, where in the vain imaginations of a wanton mind thou hast gone after so 
many false gods. The fictions of the poets are more respectable than thine, in this at least, that they 
deceive no one; while the fables in thy books, by assuming an appearance of truth, mislead the childish, 
both young and old, and pervert their minds. As the apostle says, they have itching ears, and turn away 
from hearing the truth to listen to fables. How shouldest thou bear the sound doctrine of these tables, 
where the first commandment is, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord,” when thy corrupt 
affections find shameful delight in so many false deities? Dost thou not remember thy love-song, where 
thou describest the chief ruler in perennial majesty, crowned with flowers, and of fiery countenance? To 
have even one such lover is shameful; for a chaste wife seeks not a husband crowned with flowers. And 
thou canst not say that this description or representation has a typical meaning, for thou art wont to 
praise Manichaeus for nothing more than for speaking to thee the simple naked truth without the disguise 
of figures. So the God of thy song is a real king, bearing a sceptre and crowned with flowers. When he 
wears a crown of flowers, he ought to put aside his sceptre; for effeminacy and majesty are incongruous. 
And then he is not thy only lover; for the song goes on to tell of twelve seasons clothed in flowers, and 
filled with song, throwing their flowers at their father’s face. These are twelve great gods of thine, three 
in each of the four regions surrounding the first deity. How this deity can be infinite, when he is thus 
circumscribed, no one can say. Besides, there are countless principalities, and hosts of gods, and troops of 
angels, which thou sayest were not created by God, but produced from His substance. 


6. Thou art thus convicted of worshipping gods without number; for thou canst not bear the sound 
doctrine which teaches that there is one Son of one God, and one Spirit of both. And these, instead of 
being without number, are not three Gods; for not only is their substance one and the same, but their 
operation by means of this substance is also one and the same, while they have a separate manifestation 
in the material creation. These things thou dost not understand, and canst not receive. Thou art full, as 
thou sayest, for thou art steeped in blasphemous absurdities. Will thou continue burying thyself under 
such crudities? Sing on, then, and open thine eyes, if thou canst, to thine own shame. In this doctrine of 
lying devils thou art invited to fabulous dwellings of angels in a happy clime, and to fragrant fields where 
nectar flows for ever from trees and hills, in seas and rivers. These are the fictions of thy foolish heart, 
which revels in such idle fancies. Such expressions are sometimes used as figurative descriptions of the 
abundance of spiritual enjoyments; and they lead the mind of the student to inquire into their hidden 
meaning. Sometimes there is a material representation to the bodily senses, as the fire in the bush, the 
rod becoming a serpent, and the serpent a rod, the garment of the Lord not divided by His persecutors, 
the anointing of His feet or of His head by a devout woman, the branches of the multitude preceding and 
following Him when riding on the ass. Sometimes, either in sleep or in a trance, the spirit is informed by 


means of figures taken from material things, as Jacob’s ladder, and the stone in Daniel cut out without 
hands and growing into a mountain, and Peter’s vessel, and all that John saw. Sometimes the figures are 
only in the language; as in the Song of Songs, and in the parable of a householder making a marriage for 
his son, or that of the prodigal son, or that of the man who planted a vineyard and let it out to 
husbandmen. Thou boastest of Manichaeus as having come last, not to use figures, but to explain them. 
His expositions throw light on ancient types, and leave no problem unsolved. This idea is supported by the 
assertion that the ancient types, in vision or in action or in words, had in view the coming of Manichaeus, 
by whom they were all to be explained; while he, knowing that no one is to follow him, makes use of a 
style free from all figurative expressions. What, then, are those fields, and shady hills, and crowns of 
flowers, and fragrant odors, in which the desires of thy fleshly mind take pleasure? If they are not 
significant figures, they are either idle fancies or delirious dreams. If they are figures, away with the 
impostor who seduces thee with the promise of naked truth, and then mocks thee with idle tales. His 
ministers and his wretched deluded followers are wont to bait their hook with that saying of the apostle, 
“Now we see through a glass in a figure, but then face to face.” As if, forsooth, the Apostle Paul knew in 
part, and prophesied in part, and saw through a glass in a figure; whereas all this is removed at the 
coming of Manichaeus, who brings that which is perfect, and reveals the truth face to face. O fallen and 
shameless! still to continue uttering such folly, still feeding on the wind, still embracing the idols of thine 
own heart. Hast thou, then, seen face to face the king with the sceptre, and the crown of flowers, and the 
hosts of gods, and the great worldholder with six faces and radiant with light, and that other exalted ruler 
surrounded with troops of angels, and the invincible warrior with a spear in his right hand and a shield in 
his left, and the famous sovereign who moves the three wheels of fire, water, and wind, and Atlas, chief of 
all, bearing the world on his shoulders, and supporting himself on his arms? These, and a thousand other 
marvels, hast thou seen face to face, or are thy songs doctrines learned from lying devils, though thou 
knowest it not? Alas! miserable prostitute to these dreams, such are the vanities which thou drinkest up 
instead of the truth; and, drunk with this deadly poison, thou darest with this jest of the tablets to affront 
the matronly purity of the spouse of the only Son of God; because no longer under the tutorship of the law, 
but under the control of grace, neither proud in activity nor crouching in fear, she lives by faith, and hope, 
and love, the Israel in whom there is no guile, who hears what is written: “The Lord thy God is one God.” 
This thou hearest not, and art gone a whoring after a multitude of false gods. 


7. Of necessity these tables are against thee, for the second commandment is, “Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain;” whereas thou dost attribute the vanity of falsehood to Christ Himself, 
who, to remove the vanity of the fleshly mind, rose in a true body, visible to the bodily eye. So also the 
third commandment about the rest of the Sabbath is against thee, for thou art tossed about by a multitude 
of restless fancies. How these three commandments relate to the love of God, thou hast neither the power 
nor the will to understand. Shamefully headstrong and turbulent, thou hast reached the height of folly, 
vanity, and worthlessness; thy beauty is spoiled, and thine order perished. I know thee, for I was once the 
same. How shall I now teach thee that these three precepts relate to the love of God, of whom, and by 
whom, and in whom are all things? How canst thou understand this, when thy pernicious doctrines 
prevent thee from understanding and from obeying the seven precepts relating to the love of our 
neighbor, which is the bond of human society? The first of these precepts is, “Honor thy father and 
mother;” which Paul quotes as the first commandment with promise, and himself repeats the injunction. 
But thou art taught by thy doctrine of devils to regard thy parents as thine enemies, because their union 
brought thee into the bonds of flesh, and laid impure fetters even on thy god. The doctrine that the 
production of children is an evil, directly opposes the next precept, “Thou shall not commit adultery;” for 
those who believe this doctrine, in order that their wives may not conceive, are led to commit adultery 
even in marriage. They take wives, as the law declares, for the procreation of children; but from this 
erroneous fear of polluting the substance of the deity, their intercourse with their wives is not of a lawful 
character; and the production of children, which is the proper end of marriage, they seek to avoid. As the 
apostle long ago predicted of thee, thou dost indeed forbid to marry, for thou seekest to destroy the 
purpose of marriage. Thy doctrine turns marriage into an adulterous connection, and the bed-chamber 
into a brothel. This false doctrine leads in a similar way to the transgression of the commandment, “Thou 
shall not kill.” For thou dost not give bread to the hungry, from fear of imprisoning in flesh the member of 
thy God. From fear of fancied murder, thou dost actually commit murder. For if thou wast to meet a 
beggar starving for want of food, by the law of God to refuse him food would be murder; while to give food 
would be murder by the law of Manichaeus. Not one commandment in the decalogue dost thou observe. If 
thou wert to abstain from theft, thou wouldst be guilty of allowing bread or food, whatever it might be, to 
undergo the misery of being devoured by a man of no merit, instead of running off with it to the 
laboratory of the stomach of thine elect; and so by theft saving thy god from the imprisonment with which 
he is threatened, and also from that from which he already suffers. Then, if thou art caught in the theft, 
wilt thou not swear by this god that thou art not guilty? For what will he do to thee when thou sayest to 
him, I swore by thee falsely, but it was for thy benefit; a regard for thine honor would have been fatal to 
thee? So the precept, Thou shall not bear false witness, will be broken, not only in thy testimony, but in 
thine oath, for the sake of the liberation of the members of thy god. The commandment, “Thou shall not 
covet thy neighbor’s wife,” is the only one which thy false doctrine does not oblige thee to break. But if it 
is unlawful to covet our neighbor’s wife, what must it be to excite covetousness in others? Remember thy 
beautiful gods and goddesses presenting themselves with the purpose of exciting desire in the male and 
female leaders of darkness, in order that the gratification of this passion might effect the liberation of this 
god, who is in confinement everywhere, and who requires the assistance of such self-degradation. The last 


commandment, “Thou shall not covet the possessions of thy neighbor,” it is wholly impossible for thee to 
obey. Does not this god of thine delude thee with the promise of making new worlds in a region belonging 
to another, to be the scene of thine imaginary triumph after thine imaginary conquest? In the desire for 
the accomplishment of these wild fancies, while at the same time thou believest that this land of darkness 
is in the closest neighborhood with thine own substance, thou certainly covetest the possessions of thy 
neighbor. Well indeed mayest thou dislike the tables which contain such good precepts in opposition to thy 
false doctrine. The three relating to the love of God thou dost entirely set aside. The seven by which 
human society is preserved thou keepest only from a regard to the opinion of men, or from fear of human 
laws; or good customs make thee averse to some crimes; or thou art restrained by the natural principle of 
not doing to another what thou wouldst not have done to thyself. But whether thou doest what thou 
wouldst not have done to thyself, or refrainest from doing what thou wouldst not have done to thyself, 
thou seest the opposition of the heresy to the law, whether thou actest according to it or not. 


8. The true bride of Christ, whom thou hast the audacity to taunt with the stone tablets, knows the 
difference between the letter and the spirit, or in other words, between law and grace; and serving God 
no longer in the oldness of the letter, but in newness of spirit, she is not under the law, but under grace. 
She is not blinded by a spirit of controversy, but learns meekly from the apostle what is this law which we 
are not to be under; for “it was given,” he says, “on account of transgression, till the seed should come to 
whom the promise was made.” And again: “It entered, that the offence might abound; but where sin 
abounded, grace has much more abounded.” Not that the law is sin, though it cannot give life without 
grace, but rather increases the guilt; for “where there is no law, there is no transgression.” The letter 
without the spirit, the law without grace, can only condemn. So the apostle explains his meaning, in case 
any should not understand: “What shall we say then? Is the law sin? God forbid. For I had not known sin 
but by the law. For I had not known lust unless the law had said, Thou shalt not covet. But sin, taking 
occasion by the commandment, deceived me, and by it slew me. Therefore the law is holy, and the 
commandment holy, and just, and good. Was then that which is good made death unto me? God forbid. But 
sin, that it might appear sin, wrought death in me by that which is good.” She at whom thou scoffest 
knows what this means; for she asks earnestly, and seeks humbly, and knocks meekly. She sees that no 
fault is found with the law, when it is said, “The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life,” any more than 
with knowledge, when it is said, “Knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth.” The passage runs thus: “We 
know that we all have knowledge. Knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth.” The apostle certainly had no 
desire to be puffed up; but he had knowledge, because knowledge joined with love not only does not puff 
up, but strengthens. So the letter when joined with the spirit, and the law when joined with grace, is no 
longer the letter and the law in the same sense as when by itself it kills by abounding sin. In this sense the 
law is even called the strength of sin, because its strict prohibitions increase the fatal pleasure of sin. 
Even thus, however, the law is not evil; but “sin, that it may appear sin, works death by that which is 
good.” So things that are not evil may often be hurtful to certain people. The Manichaeans, when they 
have sore eyes, will shut out their god the sun. The bride of Christ, then, is dead to the law, that is, to sin, 
which abounds more from the prohibition of the law; for the law apart from grace commands, but does not 
enable. Being dead to the law in this sense, that she may be married to another who rose from the dead, 
she makes this distinction without any reproach to the law, which would be blasphemy against its author. 
This is thy crime; for though the apostle tells thee that the law is holy, and the commandment holy, and 
just, and good, thou dost not acknowledge it as the production of a good being. Its author thou makest to 
be one of the princes of darkness. Here the truth confronts thee. They are the words of the Apostle Paul: 
“The law is holy, and the commandment holy, and just, and good.” Such is the law given by Him who 
appointed for a great symbolical use the tablets which thou foolishly deridest. The same law which was 
given by Moses becomes through Jesus Christ grace and truth; for the spirit is joined to the letter, that the 
righteousness of the law might begin to be fulfilled, which when unfulfilled only added the guilt of 
transgression. The law which is holy, and just, and good, is the same law by which sin works death, and to 
which we must die, that we may be married to another who rose from the dead. Hear what the apostle 
adds: “But sin, that it might appear sin, wrought death in me by that which is good, that sin by the 
commandment might become exceeding sinful.” Deaf and blind, dost thou not now hear and see? “Sin 
wrought death in me,” he says, “by that which is good.” The law is always good: whether it hurts those 
who are destitute of grace, or benefits those who are filled with grace, itself is always good; as the sun is 
always good, for every creature of God is good, whether it hurts weak eyes or gladdens the sight of the 
healthy. Grace fits the mind for keeping the law, as health fits the eyes for seeing the sun. And as healthy 
eyes die not to the pleasure of seeing the sun, but to that painful effect of the rays which beat upon the 
eye so as to increase the darkness; so the mind, healed by the love of the spirit, dies not to the justice of 
the law, but to the guilt and transgression which followed on the law in the absence of grace. So it is said 
“The law is good, if used lawfully;” and immediately after of the same law, “Knowing this, that the law is 
not made for a righteous man.” The man who delights in righteousness itself, does not require the 
restraint of the letter. 


9. The bride of Christ rejoices in the hope of full salvation, and desires for thee a happy conversion from 
fables to truth. She desires that the fear of Adoneus, as if he were a strange lover, may not prevent thy 
escape from the seductions of the wily serpent. Adonai is a Hebrew word, meaning Lord, as applied only 
to God. In the same way the Greek word latria means service, in the sense of the service of God; and 
Amen means true, in a special sacred sense. This is to be learned only from the Hebrew Scriptures, or 
from a translation. The Church of Christ understands and loves these names, without regarding the evils 


of those who scoff because they are ignorant. What she does not yet understand, she believes may be 
explained, as similar things have already been explained to her. If she is charged with loving Emmanuel, 
she laughs at the ignorance of the accuser, and holds fast by the truth of this name. If she is charged with 
loving Messiah, she scorns her powerless adversary, and clings to her anointed Master. Her prayer for 
thee is, that thou also mayest be cured of thy errors, and be built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets. The monstrosity with which thou ignorantly chargest the true doctrine, is really to be found in 
the world which, according to thy fanciful stories, is made partly of thy god and partly of the world of 
darkness. This world, half savage and half divine, is worse than monstrous. The view of such follies should 
make thee humble and penitent, and should lead thee to shun the serpent, who seduces thee into such 
errors. If thou dost not believe what Moses says of the guile of the serpent, thou mayest be warned by 
Paul, who, when speaking of presenting the Church as a chaste virgin to Christ, says, “I fear lest, as the 
serpent beguiled Eve through his craftiness, your minds also should be corrupted from the simplicity and 
purity which is in Christ.” In spite of this warning, thou hast been so misled, so infatuated by the serpent’s 
fatal enchantments, that while he has persuaded other heretics to believe various falsehoods, he has 
persuaded thee to believe that he is Christ. Others, though fallen into the maze of manifold error, still 
admit the truth of the apostle’s warning. But thou art so far gone in corruption, and so lost to shame, that 
thou holdest as Christ the very being by whom the apostle declares that Eve was beguiled, and against 
whom he thus seeks to put the virgin bride of Christ on her guard. Thy heart is darkened by the deceiver, 
who intoxicates thee with dreams of glittering groves. What are these promises but dreams? What reason 
is there to believe them true? O drunken, but not with wine! 


10. Thou hast the impious audacity to accuse the God of the prophets of not fulfilling His promises even to 
His servants the Jews. Thou dost not mention, however, any promise that is unfulfilled; otherwise it might 
be shown, either that the promise has been fulfilled, and so that thou dost not understand it, or that it is 
yet to be fulfilled, and so that thou dost not believe it. What promise has been fulfilled to thee, to make it 
probable that thou wilt obtain new worlds gained from the region of darkness? If there are prophets who 
predict the Manichaeans with praise, and if it is said that the existence of the sect is a fulfillment of this 
prediction, it must first be proved that these predictions were not forged by Manichaeus in order to gain 
followers. He does not consider falsehood sinful. If he declares in praise of Christ that He showed false 
marks of wounds in His body, he can have no scruple about showing false predictions in his sheepskin 
volumes. Assuredly there are predictions of the Manichaeans, less clear in the prophets, and most explicit 
in the apostle. For example: “The Spirit,” he says, “speaketh expressly, that in the last times some shall 
depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and to doctrines of devils, speaking lies in hypocrisy, 
having their conscience seared, forbidding to marry, abstaining from meats, which God has created to be 
received with thanksgiving by believers, and those who know the truth. For every creature of God is good, 
and nothing to be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving.” The fulfillment of this in the Manichaeans 
is as clear as day to all that know them, and has already been proved as fully as time permits. 


11. She whom the apostle warns against the guile of the serpent by which thou hast been corrupted, that 
he may present her as a chaste virgin to Christ, her only husband, acknowledges the God of the prophets 
as the true God, and her own God. So many of His promises have already been fulfilled to her, that she 
looks confidently for the fulfillment of the rest. Nor can any one say that these prophecies have been 
forged to suit the present time, for they are found in the books of the Jews. What could be more unlikely 
than that all nations should be blessed in Abraham’s seed, as it was promised? And yet how plainly is this 
promise now fulfilled! The last promise is made in the following short prophecy: “Blessed are they that 
dwell in Thy house: they shall ever praise Thee.” When trial is past, and death, the last enemy, is 
destroyed, there will be rest in the constant occupation of praising God, where there shall be no arrivals 
and no departures. So the prophet says elsewhere: “Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem; celebrate thy God, O 
Zion: for He hath strengthened the bars of thy gates; He hath blessed thy children within thee.” The gates 
are shut, so that none can go in or out. The Bridegroom Himself says in the Gospel, that He will not open 
to the foolish virgins though they knock. This Jerusalem, the holy Church, the bride of Christ, is described 
fully in the Revelation of John. And that which commends the promises of future bliss to the belief of this 
chaste virgin is, that now she is in possession of what was foretold of her by the same prophets. For she is 
thus described: “Hearken, O daughter, and regard, and incline thine ear; forget also thine own people, 
and thy father’s house. For the King hath greatly desired thy beauty; and He is thy God. The daughters of 
Tyre shall worship Him with gifts; the rich among the people shall entreat thy favor. The daughter of the 
King is all glorious within; her clothing is of wrought gold. The virgins following her shall be brought unto 
the King: her companions shall be brought unto thee; with gladness and rejoicing shall they be brought 
into the temple of the King. Instead of thy fathers, children shall be born to thee, whom thou shall make 
princes over all the earth. Thy name shall be remembered to all generations: therefore shall the people 
praise thee for ever and ever.” Unhappy victim of the serpent’s guile, the inward beauty of the daughter of 
the King is not for thee even to think of. For this purity of mind is that which thou hast lost in opening 
thine eyes to love and worship the sun and moon. And so by the just judgment of God thou art estranged 
from the tree of life, which is eternal and internal wisdom; and with thee nothing is called or accounted 
truth or wisdom but that light which enters the eyes opened to evil, and which in thy impure mind 
expands and shapes itself into fanciful images. These are thy abominable whoredoms. Still the truth calls 
on thee to reflect and return. Return to me, and thou shall be cleansed and restored, if thy shame leads 
thee to repentance. Hear these words of the true Truth, who neither with feigned shapes fought against 
the race of darkness, nor with feigned blood redeemed thee. 


BOOK XVI 


Faustus willing to believe not only that the Jewish but that all Gentile prophets wrote of Christ, if it should 
be proved; but he would none the less insist upon rejecting their superstitions. Augustin maintains that all 
Moses wrote is of Christ, and that his writings must be either accepted or rejected as a whole. 


1. Faustus said: You ask why we do not believe Moses, when Christ says, “Moses wrote of me; and if ye 
believed Moses, ye would also believe me.” I should be glad if not only Moses, but all prophets, Jew and 
Gentile, had written of Christ. It would be no hindrance, but a help to our faith, if we could cull 
testimonies from all hands agreeing in favor of our God. You could extract the prophecies of Christ out of 
the superstition which we should hate as much as ever. I am quite willing to believe that Moses, though so 
much the opposite of Christ, may seem to have written of Him. No one but would gladly find a flower in 
every thorn, and food in every plant, and honey in every insect, although we would not feed on insects or 
on grass, nor wear thorns as a crown. No one but would wish pearls to be found in every deep, and gems 
in every land, and fruit on every tree. We may eat fish from the sea without drinking the water. We may 
take the useful, and reject what is hurtful. And why may we not take the prophecies of Christ from a 
religion the rites of which we condemn as useless? This need not make us liable to be led into the bondage 
of the errors; for we do not hate the unclean spirits less because they confessed plainly and openly that 
Jesus was the Son of God. If any similar testimony is found in Moses, I will accept it. But I will not on this 
account be brought into subjection to his law, which to my mind is pure Paganism. There is no reason 
whatever for thinking that I can have any objections to receiving prophecies of Christ from every spirit. 


2. Since you have proved that Christ declared that Moses wrote of him, I should be very grateful if you 
would show me what he has written. I have searched the Scriptures, as we are told to do, and have found 
no prophecies of Christ, either because there are none, or because I could not understand them. The only 
escape from this perplexity was in one or other of two conclusions. Either this verse must be spurious, or 
Jesus a liar. As it is not consistent with piety to suppose God a liar, I preferred to attribute falsehood to the 
writers, rather than to the Author, of truth. Moreover, He Himself tells that those who came before him 
were thieves and robbers, which applies first of all to Moses. And when, on the occasion of His speaking 
of His own majesty, and calling Himself the light of the world, the Jews angrily rejoined, “Thou bearest 
witness of thyself, thy witness is not true,” I do not find that He appealed to the prophecies of Moses, as 
might have been expected. Instead of this, as having no connection with the Jews, and receiving no 
testimony from their fathers, He replied: “It is written in your law, that the testimony of two men is true. I 
am one who bear witness of myself, and the Father who sent me beareth witness of me.” He referred to 
the voice from heaven which all had heard: “This is my beloved Son, believe Him.” I think it likely that if 
Christ had said that Moses wrote of Him, the ingenious hostility of the Jews would have led them at once 
to ask what He supposed Moses to have written. The silence of the Jews is a proof that Jesus never made 
such a statement. 


3. My chief reason, however, for suspecting the genuineness of this verse is what I said before, that in all 
my search of the writings of Moses I have found no prophecy of Christ. But now that I have found in you a 
reader of superior intelligence, I hope to learn something; and I promise to be grateful if no feeling of ill- 
will prevents you from giving me the benefit of your higher attainments, as your lofty style of reproof 
entitles me to expect from you. I ask for instruction in whatever the writings of Moses contain about our 
God and Lord which has escaped me in reading. I beseech you not to use the ignorant argument that 
Christ affirms Moses to have written of Him. For suppose you had not to deal with me, as in my case there 
is an obligation to believe Him whom I profess to follow, but with a Jew or a Gentile, in reply to the 
statement that Moses wrote of Christ, they will ask for proofs. What shall we say to them? We cannot 
quote Christ’s authority, for they do not believe in Him. We must point out what Moses wrote. 


4. What, then, shall we point to? Shall it be that passage which you often quote where the God of Moses 
says to him: “I will raise up unto them from among their brethren a prophet like unto thee?” But the Jew 
can see that this does not refer to Christ, and there is every reason against our thinking that it does. 
Christ was not a prophet, nor was He like Moses: for Moses was a man, and Christ was God; Moses was a 
sinner, and Christ sinless; Moses was born by ordinary generation, and Christ of a virgin according to you, 
or, as I hold, not born at all: Moses, for offending his God, was put to death on the mountain; and Christ 
suffered voluntarily, and the Father was well pleased in Him. If we were to assert that Christ was a 
prophet like Moses, the Jew would either deride us as ignorant or pronounce us untruthful. 


5. Or shall we take another favorite passage of yours: “They shall see their life hanging, and shall not 
believe their life?” You insert the words “on a tree,” which are not in the original. Nothing can be easier 
than to show that this has no reference to Christ. Moses is uttering dire threatenings in case the people 
should depart from his law, and says among other things that they would be taken captive by their 
enemies, and would be expecting death day and night, having no confidence in the life allowed them by 
their conquerors, so that their life would hang in uncertainty from fear of impending danger. This passage 
will not do, we must try others. I cannot admit that the words, “Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree,” refer to Christ, or when it is said that the prince or prophet must be killed who should try to turn 
away the people from their God, or should break any of the commandments. That Christ did this I am 
obliged to grant. But if you assert that these things were written of Christ, it may be asked in reply, What 


spirit dictated these prophecies in which Moses curses Christ and orders him to be killed? If he had the 
Spirit of God, these things are not written of Christ; if they are written of Christ, he had not the Spirit of 
God. The Spirit of God would not curse Christ, or order Him to be killed. To vindicate Moses, you must 
confess that these passages too have no reference to Christ. So, if you have no others to show, there are 
none. If there are none, Christ could not have said that there were; and if Christ did not say so, that verse 
is spurious. 


6. The next verse too is suspicious, “If ye believed Moses, ye would also believe me;” for the religion of 
Moses is so entirely different from that of Christ, that if the Jews believed one, they could not believe the 
other. Moses strictly forbids any work to be done on Sabbath, and gives as a reason for this prohibition 
that God made the world and all that is therein in six days, and rested on the seventh day, which is 
Sabbath; and therefore blessed or sanctified it as His haven of repose after toil, and commanded that 
breaking the Sabbath should be punished with death. The Jews, in obedience to Moses, insisted strongly 
on this, and so would not even listen to Christ when He told them that God always works, and that no day 
is appointed for the intermission of His pure and unwearied energy, and that accordingly He Himself had 
to work incessantly even on Sabbath. “My Father,” he says, “worketh always, and I too must work.” Again, 
Moses places circumcision among the rites pleasing to God, and commands every male to be circumcised 
in the foreskin of his flesh, and declares that this is a necessary sign of the covenant which God made with 
Abraham, and that every male not circumcised would be cut off from his tribe, and from his part in the 
inheritance promised to Abraham and to his seed. In this observance, too, the Jews were very zealous, and 
consequently could not believe in Christ, who made light of these things, and declared that a man when 
circumcised became twofold a child of hell. Again, Moses is very particular about the distinction in animal 
foods, and discourses like an epicure on the merits of fish, and birds, and quadrupeds, and orders some to 
be eaten as clean, and others which are unclean not to be touched. Among the unclean he reckons the 
swine and the hare, and fish without scales, and quadrupeds that neither divide the hoof nor chew the 
cud. In this also the Jews carefully obeyed Moses, and so could not believe in Christ, who taught that all 
food is alike, and though he allowed no animal food to his own disciples, gave full liberty to the laity to eat 
whatever they pleased, and taught that men are polluted not by what goes into the mouth, but by the evil 
things which come out of it. In these and many other things the doctrine of Jesus, as everybody knows, 
contradicts that of Moses. 


7. Not to enumerate all the points of difference, it is enough to mention this one fact, that most Christian 
sects, and, as is well known, the Catholics, pay no regard to what is prescribed in the writings of Moses. If 
this does not originate in some error, but in the doctrine correctly transmitted from Christ and His 
disciples, you surely must acknowledge that the teaching of Jesus is opposed to that of Moses, and that 
the Jews did not believe in Christ on account of their attachment to Moses. How can it be otherwise than 
false that Jesus said to the Jews, “If ye believed Moses, ye would believe me also,” when it is perfectly 
clear that their belief in Moses prevented them from believing in Jesus, which they might have done if 
they had left off believing in Moses? Again I ask you to show me anything that Moses wrote of Christ. 


8. Elsewhere Faustus says: When you find no passage to point to, you use this weak and inappropriate 
argument, that a Christian is bound to believe Christ when he says that Moses wrote of Him, and that 
whoever does not believe this is not a Christian. It would be far better to confess at once that you cannot 
find any passage. This argument might be used with me, because my reverence for Christ compels me to 
believe what He says. Still it may be a question whether this is Christ’s own declaration, requiring 
absolute belief, or only the writer’s, to be carefully examined. And disbelief in falsehood is no offence to 
Christ, but to impostors. But of whatever use this argument may be with Christians, it is wholly 
inapplicable in the case of the Jew or Gentile, with whom we are supposed to be discussing. And even with 
Christians the argument is objectionable. When the Apostle Thomas was in doubt, Christ did not spurn 
him from Him. Instead of saying, “Believe, if thou art a disciple; whoever does not believe is not a 
disciple,” Christ sought to heal the wounds of his mind by showing him the marks of the wounds in His 
own body. Does it become you then to tell me that I am not a Christian because I am in doubt, not about 
Christ, but about the genuineness of a remark attributed to Christ? But, you say, He calls those especially 
blessed, who have not seen, and yet have believed. If you think that this refers to believing without the 
use of judgment and reason, you are welcome to this blind blessedness. I shall be content with rational 
blessedness. 


9. Augustin replied: Your idea of taking any prophecies of Christ to be found in Moses, as a fish out of the 
sea, while you throw away the water from which the fish is taken, is a clever one. But since all that Moses 
wrote is of Christ, or relates to Christ, either as predicting Him by words and actions, or as illustrating 
His grace and glory, you, with your faith in the untrue and untruthful Christ from the writings of 
Manichaeus, and your unbelief in Moses, will not even eat the fish. Moreover, though you are sincere in 
your hostility to Moses, you are hypocritical in your praise of fish. For how can you say that there is no 
harm in eating a fish taken out of the sea, when your doctrine is that such food is so hurtful, that you 
would rather starve than make use of it? If all flesh is unclean, as you say it is, and if the wretched life of 
your god is confined in all water or plants, from which it is liberated by your using them for food, 
according to your own vile superstition, you must throw away the fish you have praised, and drink the 
water and eat the thistles you speak of as useless. As for your comparison of the servant of God to devils, 
as if his prophecies of Christ resembled their confession, the servant does not refuse to bear the reproach 


of his master. If the Master of the house was called Beelzebub, how much more they of His household! You 
have learned this reproach from Christ’s enemies; and you are worse than they were. They did not believe 
that Jesus was Christ, and therefore thought Him an impostor. But the only doctrine you believe in is that 
which dares to make Christ a liar. 


10. What reason have you for saying that the law of Moses is pure Paganism? Is it because it speaks of a 
temple, and an altar of sacrifices, and priests? But all these names are found also in the New Testament. 
“Destroy,” Christ says, “this temple, and in three days I will raise it up;” and again, “When thou offerest 
thy gift at the altar;” and again, “Go, show thyself to the priest, and offer for thyself a sacrifice as Moses 
commanded, for a testimony unto them.” What these things prefigured the Lord Himself partly tells us, 
when He calls His own body the temple; and we learn also from the apostle, who says, “The temple of God 
is holy, which temple ye are;” and again, “I beseech you therefore by the mercies of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God;” and in similar passages. As the same apostle says, 
in words which cannot be too often quoted, these things were our examples, for they were not the work of 
devils, but of the one true God who made heaven and earth, and who, though not needing such things, yet, 
suiting His requirements to the time, made ancient observances significant of future realities. Since you 
pretend to abhor Paganism, though it is only that you may lead astray by your deception unlearned 
Christians or those not established in the faith, show us any authority in Christian books for your worship 
and service of the sun and moon. Your heresy is liker Paganism than the law of Moses is. For you do not 
worship Christ, but only something that you call Christ, a fiction of your own fancy; and the gods you 
serve are either the bodies visible in the heavens, or hosts of your own contrivance. If you do not build 
shrines for these worthless idols, the creatures of the imagination, you make your hearts their temple. 


11. You ask me to show what Moses wrote of Christ. Many passages have already been pointed out. But 
who could point out all? Besides, when any quotation is made, you are ready perversely to try to give the 
words another meaning; or if the evidence is too strong to be resisted, you will say that you take the 
passage as a sweet fish out of the salt water, and that you will not therefore consent to drink all the brine 
of the books of Moses. It will be enough, then, to take those passages in the Hebrew law which Faustus 
has chosen for criticism, and to show that, when rightly understood, they apply to Christ. For if the things 
which our adversary ridicules and condemns are made to prove that he himself is condemned by Christian 
truth, it will be evident that either the mere quotation or the careful examination of the other passages 
will be enough to show their agreement with Christian faith. Well, then, O thou full of all subtilty, when 
the Lord in the Gospel says, “If ye believed Moses, ye would believe me also, for he wrote of me,” there is 
no occasion for the great perplexity you pretend to be in, or for the alternative of either pronouncing this 
verse spurious or calling Jesus a liar. The verse is as genuine as its words are true. I preferred, says 
Faustus, to attribute falsehood to the writers, rather than to the Author of truth. What sort of faith can you 
have in Christ as the author of truth, when your doctrine is that His flesh and His death, His wounds and 
their marks, were feigned? And where is your authority for saying that Christ is the author of truth, if you 
dare to attribute falsehood to those who wrote of Him, whose testimony has come down to us with the 
confirmation of those immediately succeeding them? You have not seen Christ, nor has He conversed with 
you as with the apostles, nor called you from heaven as He did Saul. What knowledge or belief can we 
have of Christ, but on the authority of Scripture? Or if there is falsehood in the Gospel which has been 
widely published among all nations, and has been held in such high sacredness in all churches since the 
name of Christ was first preached, where shall we find a trustworthy record of Christ? If the Gospel is 
called in question in spite of the general consent regarding it, there can be no writing which a man may 
not call spurious if he does not wish to believe it. 


12. You go on to quote Christ’s words, that all who came before Him were thieves and robbers. How do 
you know that these were Christ’s words, but from the Gospel? You profess faith in these words, as if you 
had heard them from the mouth of the Lord Himself. But if any one declares the verse to be spurious, and 
denies that Christ said this, you will have, in reply, to exert yourself in vindication of the authority of the 
Gospel. Unhappy being! what you refuse to believe is written in the same place as that which you quote as 
spoken by the Lord Himself. We believe both, for we believe the sacred narrative in which both are 
contained. We believe both that Moses wrote of Christ, and that all that came before Christ were thieves 
and robbers. By their coming He means their not being sent. Those who were sent, as Moses and the holy 
prophets, came not before Him, but with Him. They did not proudly wish to precede Him, but were the 
humble bearers of the message which He uttered by them. According to the meaning which you give to 
the Lord’s words, it is plain that with you there can be no prophets. And so you have made a Christ for 
yourselves who should prophesy a Christ to come. If you have any prophets of your own, they will have, of 
course, no authority, as not being recognized by any others; but if there are any that you dare to quote as 
prophesying that Christ would come in an unreal body, and would suffer an unreal death, and would show 
to His doubting disciples unreal marks of wounds, not to speak of the abominable nature of such 
prophecies, and of the evident untruthfulness of those who commend falsehood in Christ, by your own 
interpretation those prophets must have been thieves and robbers, for they could not have spoken of 
Christ as coming in any manner unless they had come before Him. If by those who came before Christ we 
understand those who would not come with Him,—that is, with the Word of God,—but without being sent 
by God brought their own falsehoods to men, you yourselves, although you are born in this world after the 
death and the resurrection of Christ, are thieves and robbers. For, without waiting for His illumination 
that you might preach His truth, you have come before Him to preach up your own deceits. 


13. In the passage where we read of the Jews saying to Christ, Thou bearest witness of thyself, thy 
witness is not true, you do not see that Christ replies by saying that Moses wrote of Him, simply because 
you have not got the eye of piety to see with. The answer of Christ is this: “It is written in your law, that 
the testimony of two men is true; I am one who bear witness of myself, and the Father that sent me 
beareth witness of me.” What does this mean, if rightly understood, but that this number of witnesses 
required by the law was fixed upon and consecrated in the spirit of prophecy, that even thus might be 
prefigured the future revelation of the Father and Son, whose spirit is the Holy Spirit of the inseparable 
Trinity? So it is written: “In the mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be established.” As a 
matter of fact, one witness generally speaks the truth, while a number tell lies. And the world, in its 
conversion to Christianity, believed one apostle preaching the gospel rather than the mistaken multitude 
who persecuted him. There was a special reason for requiring this number of witnesses, and in His 
answer the Lord implied that Moses prophesied of Him. Do you carp at His saying your law instead of the 
law of God? But, as every one knows, this is the common expression in Scripture. Your law means the law 
given to you. So the apostle speaks of his gospel, while at the same time he declares that he received it 
not from man, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ. You might as well say that Christ denies God to be His 
Father, when He uses the words your Father instead of our Father. Again, you should refuse to believe the 
voice which you allude to as having come from heaven, This is my beloved Son, believe Him, because you 
did not hear it. But if you believe this because you find it in the sacred Scriptures, you will also find there 
what you deny, that Moses wrote of Christ, besides many other things that you do not acknowledge as 
true. Do you not see that your own mischievous argument may be used to prove that this voice never 
came from heaven? To your own destruction, and to the detriment of the welfare of mankind, you try to 
weaken the authority of the gospel, by arguing that it cannot be true that Christ said that Moses wrote of 
Him; because if He had said this, the ingenious hostility of the Jews would have led them at once to ask 
what He supposed Moses to have written of Him. In the same way, it might be impiously argued that if 
that voice had really come from heaven, all the Jews who heard it would have believed. Why are you so 
unreasonable as not to consider that, as it was possible for the Jews to remain hardened in unbelief after 
hearing the voice from heaven, so it was possible for them, when Christ said that Moses wrote of Him, to 
refrain from asking what Moses wrote, because in their ingenious hostility they were afraid of being 
proved to be in the wrong? 


14. Besides that this argument is an impious assault on the gospel, Faustus himself is aware of its 
feebleness, and therefore insists more on what he calls his chief difficulty,—that in all his search of the 
writings of Moses he has found no prophecies of Christ. The obvious reply is, that he does not understand. 
And if any one asks why he does not understand, the answer is that he reads with a hostile, unbelieving 
mind; he does not search in order to know, but thinks he knows when he is ignorant. This vainglorious 
presumption either blinds the eye of his understanding so as to prevent his seeing anything, or distorts his 
vision, so that his remarks of approval or disapproval are misdirected. I ask, he says, for instruction in 
whatever the writings of Moses contain about our God and Lord, which has escaped me in reading. I reply 
at once that it has all escaped him, for all is written of Christ. As we cannot go through the whole, I will, 
with the help of God, comply with your request, to the extent I have already promised, by showing that the 
passages which you specially criticise refer to Christ. You tell me not to use the ignorant argument that 
Christ affirms Moses to have written of Him. But if I use this argument, it is not because I am ignorant, 
but because I am a believer. I acknowledge that this argument will not convince a Gentile or a Jew. But, in 
spite of all your evasions, you are obliged to confess that it tells against you, who boast of possessing a 
kind of Christianity. You say, Suppose you had not to deal with me, as in my case there is an obligation to 
believe Him whom I profess to follow, but with a Jew or a Gentile. This is as much as to say that you, at 
any rate, with whom I have at present to do, are satisfied that Moses wrote of Christ; for you are not bold 
enough to discard altogether the well-grounded authority of the Gospel where Christ’s own declaration is 
recorded. Even when you attack this authority indirectly, you feel that you are attacking your own 
position. You are aware that if you refuse to believe the Gospel, which is so generally known and received, 
you must fail utterly in the attempt to substitute for it any trustworthy record of the sayings and doings of 
Christ. You are afraid that the loss of the Christian name might lead to the exposure of your absurdities to 
universal scorn and condemnation. Accordingly you try to recover yourself, by saying that your profession 
of Christianity obliges you to believe these words of the Gospel. So you, at any rate, which is all that we 
need care for just now, are caught and slain in this death blow to your errors. You are forced to confess 
that Moses wrote of Christ, because the Gospel, which your profession obliges you to believe, states that 
Christ said so. As regards a discussion with a Jew or a Gentile, I have already shown as well as I could 
how I think it should be conducted. 


15. I still hold that there is a reference to Christ in the passage which you select for refutation, where God 
says to Moses, “I will raise up unto them from among their brethren a prophet like unto thee.” The string 
of showy antitheses with which you try to ornament your dull discourse does not at all affect my belief of 
this truth. You attempt to prove, by a comparison of Christ and Moses, that they are unlike, and that 
therefore the words, “I will raise up a prophet like unto thee,” cannot be understood of Christ. You specify 
a number of particulars in which you find a diversity: that the one is man, and the other God; that one is a 
sinner, the other sinless; that one is born of ordinary generation, the other, as we hold, of a virgin, and, as 
you hold, not even of a virgin; the one incurs God’s anger, and is put to death on a mountain, the other 
suffers voluntarily, having throughout the approval of His Father. But surely things may be said to be like, 
although they are not like in every respect. Besides the resemblance between things of the same nature, 


as between two men, or between parents and children, or between men in general, or any species of 
animals, or in trees, between one olive and another, or one laurel and another, there is often a 
resemblance in things of a different nature, as between a wild and a tame olive, or between wheat and 
barley. These things are to some extent allied. But there is the greatest possible distance between the Son 
of God, by whom all things were made, and a beast or a stone. And yet in the Gospel we read, “Behold the 
Lamb of God,” and in the apostle, “That rock was Christ.” This could not be said except on the supposition 
of some resemblance. What wonder, then, if Christ condescended to become like Moses, when He was 
made like the lamb which God by Moses commanded His people to eat as a type of Christ, enjoining that 
its blood should be used as a means of protection, and that it should be called the Passover, which every 
one must admit to be fulfilled in Christ? The Scripture, I acknowledge, shows points of difference; and the 
Scripture also, as I call on you to acknowledge, shows points of resemblance. There are points of both 
kinds, and one can be proved as well as the other. Christ is unlike man, for He is God; and it is written of 
Him that He is “over all, God blessed for ever.” Christ is also like man, for He is man; and it is likewise 
written of Him, that He is the “Mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus.” Christ is unlike a 
sinner, for He is ever holy; and He is like a sinner, for “God sent His Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, that 
by sin He might condemn sin in the flesh.” Christ is unlike a man born in ordinary generation, for He was 
born of a virgin; and yet He is like, for He too was born of a woman, to whom it was said, “That holy thing 
which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” Christ is unlike a man, who dies on account of 
his own sin, for He died without sin, and of His own free-will; and again, He is like, for He too died a real 
death of the body. 


16. You ought not to say, in disparagement of Moses, that he was a sinner, and that he was put to death on 
a mountain because his God was angry with him. For Moses could glory in the Lord as his Saviour, who is 
also the Saviour of him who says, “Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief.” 
Moses, indeed, is accused by the voice of God, because his faith showed signs of weakness when he was 
commanded to draw water out of the rock. In this he may have sinned as Peter did, when from the 
weakness of his faith he became afraid in the midst of the waves. But we cannot think from this, that he 
who, as the Gospel tells us, was counted worthy to be present with the Lord along with holy Elias on the 
mount of transfiguration, was separated from the eternal fellowship of the saints. The sacred history 
shows in what favor he was with God even after his sin. But since you may ask why God speaks of this sin 
as deserving the punishment of death, and as I have promised to point out prophecies of Christ in those 
passages which you select for criticism, I will try, with the Lord’s help, to show that what you object to in 
the death of Moses is, when rightly understood, prophetical of Christ. 


17. We often find in the symbolical passages of Scripture, that the same person appears in different 
characters on different occasions. So, on this occasion, Moses represents and prefigures the Jewish 
people as placed under the law. As, then, Moses, when he struck the rock with his rod, doubted the power 
of God, so the people who were under the law given by Moses, when they nailed Christ to the cross, did 
not believe Him to be the power of God. And as water flowed from the smitten rock for those that were 
athirst, so life comes to believers from the stroke of the Lord’s passion. The testimony of the apostle is 
clear and decisive on this point, when he says, “This rock was Christ.” In the command of God, that the 
death of the flesh of Moses should take place on the mountain, we see the divine appointment that the 
carnal doubt of the divinity of Christ should die on Christ’s exaltation. As the rock is Christ, so is the 
mountain. The rock is the fortitude of His humiliation; the mountain the height of His exaltation. For as 
the apostle says, “This rock was Christ,” so Christ Himself says, “A city set upon an hill cannot be hid,” 
showing that He is the hill, and believers the city built upon the glory of His name. The carnal mind lives 
when, like the smitten rock, the humiliation of Christ on the cross is despised. For Christ crucified is to 
the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness. And the carnal mind dies when, like the 
mountain-top, Christ is seen in His exaltation. “For to them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
is the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” Moses therefore ascended the mount, that in the death of 
the flesh he might be received by the living spirit. If Faustus had ascended, he would not have uttered 
carnal objections from a dead mind. It was the carnal mind that made Peter dread the smiting of the rock, 
when, on the occasion of the Lord’s foretelling His passion, he said, “Be it far from Thee, Lord; spare 
Thyself.” And this sin too was severely rebuked, when the Lord replied, “Get thee behind me, Satan; thou 
art an offense unto me: for thou savorest not the things which be of God, but those which be of men.” And 
where did this carnal distrust die but in the glorification of Christ, as on a mountain height? If it was alive 
when Peter timidly denied Christ, it was dead when he fearlessly preached Him. It was alive in Saul, 
when, in his aversion to the offense of the cross, he made havoc of the Christian faith, and where but on 
this mountain had it died, when Paul was able to say, “I live no longer, but Christ liveth in me?” 


18. What other reason has your heretical folly to give for thinking that there is no prophecy of Christ in 
the words, “I will raise up unto them a Prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee?” Your showing 
Christ to be unlike Moses is no reason; for we can show that in other respects He is like. How can you 
object to Christ’s being called a prophet, since He condescended to be a man, and actually foretold many 
future events? What is a prophet, but one who predicts events beyond human foresight? So Christ says of 
Himself: “A prophet is not without honor, save in his own country.” But, turning from you, since you have 
already acknowledged that your profession of Christianity obliges you to believe the Gospel, I address 
myself to the Jew, who enjoys the poor privilege of liberty from the yoke of Christ, and who therefore 
thinks it allowable to say: Your Christ spoke falsely; Moses wrote nothing of him. 


19. Let the Jews say what prophet is meant in this promise of God to Moses: “I will raise up unto them a 
Prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee.” Many prophets appeared after Moses; but one in 
particular is here pointed out. The Jews will perhaps naturally think of the successor of Moses, who led 
into the promised land the people that Moses had brought out of Egypt. Having this successor of Moses in 
his mind, he may perhaps laugh at me for asking to what prophet the words of the promise refer, since it 
is recorded who followed Moses in ruling and leading the people. When he has laughed at my ignorance, 
as Faustus supposes him to do, I will still continue my inquiries, and will desire my laughing opponent to 
give me a serious answer to the question why Moses changed the name of this successor, who was 
preferred to himself as the leader of the people into the promised land, to show that the law given by 
Moses not to save, but to convince the sinner, cannot lead us into heaven, but only the grace and truth 
which are by Jesus Christ. This successor was called Osea, and Moses gave him the name of Jesus. Why 
then did he give him this name when he sent him from the valley of Pharan into the land into which he 
was to lead the people? The true Jesus says, “If I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and 
receive you unto myself.” I will ask the Jew if the prophet does not show the prophetical meaning of these 
things when he says, “God shall come from Africa, and the Holy One from Pharan.” Does this not mean 
that the holy God would come with the name of him who came from Africa by Pharan, that is, with the 
name of Jesus? Then, again, it is the Word of God Himself who speaks when He promises to provide this 
successor to Moses, speaking of him as an angel,—a name commonly given in Scripture to those carrying 
any message. The words are: “Behold I send my angel before thy face, to preserve thee in the way, and to 
bring thee into the land which I have sworn to give thee. Take heed unto him, and obey, and beware of 
unbelief in him; for he will not take anything from thee wrongfully, for my name is in him.” Consider these 
words. Let the Jew, not to speak of the Manichaean, say what other angel he can find in Scripture to 
whom these words apply, but this leader who was to bring the people into the land of promise. Then let 
him inquire who it was that succeeded Moses, and brought in the people. He will find that it was Jesus, 
and that this was not his name at first, but after his name was changed. It follows that He who said, “My 
name is in him,” is the true Jesus, the leader who brings His people into the inheritance of eternal life, 
according to the New Testament, of which the Old was a figure. No event or action could have a more 
distinctly prophetical character than this, where the very name is a prediction. 


20. It follows that this Jew, if he wishes to be a Jew inwardly, in the spirit, and not in the letter, if he wishes 
to be thought a true Israelite, in whom is no guile, will recognize in this dead Jesus, who led the people 
into the land of mortality, a figure of the true living Jesus, whom he may follow into the land of life. In this 
way, he will no longer in a hostile spirit resist so plain a prophecy, but, influenced by the allusion to the 
Jesus of the Old Testament, he will be prepared to listen meekly to Him whose name he bore, and who 
leads to the true land of promise; for He says, “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the land.” The 
Gentile also, if his heart is not too stony, if he is one of those stones from which God raises up children 
unto Abraham, must allow it to be wonderful that in the ancient books of the people of whom Jesus was 
born, so plain a prophecy, including His very name, is found recorded; and must remark at the same time, 
that it is not any man of the name of Jesus who is prophesied of, but a divine person, because God said 
that His name was in that man who was appointed to rule the people, and to lead them into the kingdom, 
and who by a change of name was called Jesus. In His being sent with this new name, He brings a great 
and divine message, and is therefore called an Angel, which, as every tyro in Greek knows, means 
messenger. No Gentile, therefore, if he were not perverse and obstinate, would despise these books 
merely because he is not subject to the law of the Hebrews, to whom the books belong; but would think 
highly of the books, no matter whose they were, on finding in them prophecies of such ancient date, and 
of what he sees now taking place. Instead of despising Christ Jesus because He is foretold in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, he would conclude that one thought worthy of being the subject of prophetic description, 
whoever the writers might be, for so many ages before His coming into the world,—sometimes in plain 
announcements, sometimes in figure by symbolic actions and utterances,—must claim to be regarded with 
profound admiration and reverence, and to be followed with implicit reliance. Thus the facts of Christian 
history would prove the truth of the prophecy, and the prophecy would prove the claims of Christ. Call this 
fancy, if it is not actually the case that men all over the world have been led, and are now led, to believe in 
Christ by reading these books. 


21. In view of the multitudes from all nations who have become zealous believers in these books, it is 
laughably absurd to tell us that it is impossible to persuade a Gentile to learn the Christian faith from 
Jewish books. Indeed, it is a great confirmation of our faith that such important testimony is borne by 
enemies. The believing Gentiles cannot suppose these testimonies to Christ to be recent forgeries; for 
they find them in books held sacred for so many ages by those who crucified Christ, and still regarded 
with the highest veneration by those who every day blaspheme Christ. If the prophecies of Christ were the 
production of the preachers of Christ, we might suspect their genuineness. But now the preacher 
expounds the text of the blasphemer. In this way the Most High God orders the blindness of the ungodly 
for the profit of the saint, in His righteous government bringing good out of evil, that those who by their 
own choice live wickedly may be, in His just judgment, made the instruments of His will. So, lest those 
that were to preach Christ to the world should be thought to have forged the prophecies which speak of 
Christ as to be born, to work miracles, to suffer unjustly, to die, to rise again, to ascend to heaven, to 
publish the gospel of eternal life among all nations, the unbelief of the Jews has been made of signal 
benefit to us; so that those who do not receive in their heart for their own good these truths, carry, in their 
hands for our benefit the writings in which these truths are contained. And the unbelief of the Jews 


increases rather than lessens the authority of the books, for this blindness is itself foretold. They testify to 
the truth by their not understanding it. By not understanding the books which predict that they would not 
understand, they prove these books to be true. 


22. In the passage, “Thou shalt see thy life hanging, and shalt not believe thy life,” Faustus is deceived by 
the ambiguity of the words. The words may be differently interpreted; but that they cannot be understood 
of Christ is not said by Faustus, nor can be said by anyone who does not deny that Christ is life, or that He 
was seen by the Jews hanging on the cross, or that they did not believe Him. Since Christ Himself says, “I 
am the life,” and since there is no doubt that He was seen hanging by the unbelieving Jews, I see no 
reason for doubting that this was written of Christ; for, as Christ says, Moses wrote of Him. Since we have 
already refuted Faustus’ arguments by which he tries to show that the words, “I will raise up from among 
their brethren a prophet like unto thee,” do not apply to Christ, because Christ is not like Moses, we need 
not insist on this other prophecy. Since, in the one case, his argument is that Christ is unlike Moses, so 
here he ought to argue that Christ is not the life, or that He was not seen hanging by the unbelieving 
Jews. But as he has not said this, and as no one will now venture to say so, there should be no difficulty in 
accepting this too as a prophecy of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, uttered by His servant. These 
words, says Faustus, occur in a chapter of curses. But why should it be the less a prophecy because it 
occurs in the midst of prophecies? Or why should it not be a prophecy of Christ, although the context does 
not seem to refer to Christ? Indeed, among all the curses which the Jews brought on themselves by their 
sinful pride, nothing could be worse than this, that they should see their Life—that is, the Son of God— 
hanging, and should not believe their Life. For the curses of prophecy are not hostile imprecations, but 
announcements of coming judgment. Hostile imprecations are forbidden, for it is said, “Bless, and curse 
not.” But prophetic announcements are often found in the writings of the saints, as when the Apostle Paul 
says: “Alexander the coppersmith has done me much evil; the Lord shall reward him according to his 
works.” So it might be thought that the apostle was prompted by angry feeling to utter this imprecation: 
“T would that they were even made eunuchs that trouble you.” But if we remember who the writer is, we 
may see in this ambiguous expression an ingenious style of benediction. For there are eunuchs which have 
made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. If Faustus had a pious appetite for Christian 
food, he would have found a similar ambiguity in the words of Moses. By the Jews the declaration, “Thou 
shalt see thy life hanging, and shalt not believe thy life,” may have been understood to mean that they 
would see their life to be in danger from the threats and plots of their enemies, and would not expect to 
live. But the child of the Gospel, who has heard Christ say, “He wrote of me,” distinguishes in the 
ambiguity of the prophecy between what is thrown to swine and what is addressed to man. To his mind 
the thought immediately suggests itself of Christ hanging as the life of man, and of the Jews not believing 
in Him for this very reason, that they saw Him hanging. As to the objection that these words, “Thou shalt 
see thy life hanging, and shalt not believe thy life,” are the only words referring to Christ in a passage 
containing maledictions not applicable to Christ, some might grant that this is true. For this prophecy 
might very well occur among the curses pronounced by the prophet upon the ungodly people, for these 
curses are of different kinds. But I, and those who with me consider more closely the saying of the Lord in 
His Gospel, which is not, He wrote also of me, as admitting that Moses wrote other things not referring to 
Christ, but, “He wrote of me,” as teaching that in searching the Scriptures we should view them as 
intended solely to illustrate the grace of Christ, see a reference to Christ in the rest of the passage also. 
But it would take too much time to explain this here. 


23. So far from these words of Faustus’ quotation being proved not to refer to Christ by their occurring 
among the other curses, these curses cannot be rightly understood except as prophecies of the glory of 
Christ, in which lies the happiness of man. And what is true of these curses is still more true of this 
quotation. If it could be said of Moses that his words have a different meaning from what was in his mind, 
I would rather suppose him to have prophesied without knowing it, than allow that the words, “Thou shalt 
see thy life hanging, and shalt not believe thy life,” are not applicable to Christ. So the words of Caiaphas 
had a different meaning from what he intended, when, in his hostility to Christ, he said that it was 
expedient that one man should die for the people, and that the whole nation should not perish, where the 
Evangelist added that he said this not of himself, but, since he was high priest, he prophesied. But Moses 
was not Caiaphas; and therefore when Moses said to the Hebrew people, “Thou shalt see thy life hanging, 
and shalt not believe thy life,” he not only spoke of Christ, as he certainly did, even though he spoke 
without knowing the meaning of what he said, but he knew that he spoke of Christ. For he was a most 
faithful steward of the prophetic mystery, that is, of the priestly unction which gives the knowledge of the 
name of Christ; and in this mystery even Caiaphas, wicked as he was, was able to prophesy without 
knowing it. The prophetic unction enabled him to prophesy, though his wicked life prevented him from 
knowing it. Who then can say that there are no prophecies of Christ in Moses, with whom began that 
unction to which we owe the knowledge of Christ’s name, and by which even Caiaphas, the persecutor of 
Christ, prophesied of Christ without knowing it? 


24. We have already said as much as appeared desirable of the curse pronounced on every one that hangs 
on a tree. Enough has been said to show that the command to kill any prophet or prince who tried to turn 
away the children of Israel from their God, or to break any commandment, is not directed against Christ. 
The more we consider the words and actions of our Lord Jesus Christ, the more clearly will this appear; 
for Christ never tried to turn away any of the Israelites from their God. The God whom Moses taught the 
people to love and serve, is the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, whom the Lord Jesus Christ 


speaks of by this name, using the name in refutation of the Sadducees, who denied the resurrection of the 
dead. He says, “Of the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read what God said from the bush to Moses, I 
am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living; for all live unto Him.” In the same words with which Christ answered the Sadducees we may 
answer the Manichaeans, for they too deny the resurrection, though in a different way. Again, when Christ 
said, in praise of the centurion’s faith, “Verily I say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel,” He added, “And I say unto you, that many shall come from the east and from the west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven; but the children of the kingdom 
shall go into outer darkness.” If, then, as Faustus must admit, the God of whom Moses spoke was the God 
of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, of whom Christ also spoke, as these passages prove, it follows that 
Christ did not try to turn away the people from their God. On the contrary, He warned them that they 
would go into outer darkness, because He saw that they were turned away from their God, in whose 
kingdom He says the Gentiles called from the whole world will sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob; implying that they would believe in the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob. So the apostle 
also says: “The Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the Gentiles by faith, preached the gospel 
beforehand to Abraham, saying, In thy seed shall all nations be blessed.” It is implied that those who are 
blessed in the seed of Abraham shall imitate the faith of Abraham. Christ, then, did not try to turn away 
the Israelites from their God, but rather charged them with being turned away. The idea that Christ broke 
one of the commandments given by Moses is not a new one, for the Jews thought so; but it is a mistake, 
for the Jews were in the wrong. Let Faustus mention the commandment which he supposes the Lord to 
have broken, and we will point out his mistake, as we have done already, when it was required. Meanwhile 
it is enough to say, that if the Lord had broken any commandment, He could not have found fault with the 
Jews for doing so. For when the Jews blamed His disciples for eating with unwashen hands, in which they 
transgressed not a commandment of God, but the traditions of the elders, Christ said, “Why do ye also 
transgress the commandment of God, that ye may observe your traditions?” He then quotes a 
commandment of God, which we know to have been given by Moses. “For God said,” He adds, “Honor thy 
father and mother, and he that curseth father or mother shall die the death. But ye say, Whoever shall say 
to his father or mother, It is a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me, is not obliged to honor 
his father. So ye make the word of God of none effect by your traditions.” From this several things maybe 
learned: that Christ did not turn away the Jews from their God; that He not only did not Himself break 
God’s commandments, but found fault with those who did so; and that it was God Himself who gave these 
commandments by Moses. 


25. In fulfillment of our promise that we would prove the reference to Christ in those passages selected by 
Faustus from the writings of Moses for adverse criticism, since we cannot here point out the reference to 
Christ which we believe to exist in all the writings of Moses, it becomes our duty to show that this 
commandment of Moses, that every prophet or prince should be killed who tried to turn away the people 
from their God, or to break any commandment, refers to the preservation of the faith which is taught in 
the Church of Christ. Moses no doubt knew in the spirit of prophecy, and from what he himself heard from 
God, that many heretics would arise to teach errors of all kinds against the doctrine of Christ, and to 
preach another Christ than the true Christ. For the true Christ is He that was foretold in the prophecies 
uttered by Moses himself, and by the other holy men of that nation. Moses accordingly commanded that 
whoever tried to teach another Christ should be put to death. In obedience to this command, the voice of 
the Catholic Church, as with the spiritual two-edged sword of both Testaments, puts to death all who try 
to turn us away from our God, or to break any of the commandments. And chief among these is 
Manichaeus himself; for the truth of the law and the prophets convinces him of error as trying to turn us 
away from our God, the God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, whom Christ acknowledges, and as trying 
to break the commandments of the law, which, even when they are only figurative, we regard as prophetic 
of Christ. 


26. Faustus uses an argument which is either very deceitful or very stupid. And as Faustus is not stupid, it 
is probable that he used the argument intentionally, with the design of misleading the careless reader. He 
says: If these things are not written of Christ, and if you cannot show any others, it follows that there are 
none at all. The proposition is true; but it remains to be proved, both that these things are not written of 
Christ, and that no other can be shown. Faustus has not proved this; for we have shown both how these 
things are to be understood of Christ, and that there are many other things which have no meaning but as 
applied to Christ. So it does not follow, as Faustus says, that nothing was written by Moses of Christ. Let 
us repeat Faustus’ argument: If these things are not written of Christ, and if you cannot show any others, 
it follows that there are none at all. Perfectly so. But as both these things and many others have been 
shown to be written of Christ, or with reference to Christ, the true conclusion is that Faustus’ argument is 
worthless. In the passages quoted by Faustus, he has tried, though without success, to show that they 
were not written of Christ. But in order to draw the conclusion that there are none at all, he should first 
have proved that no others can be shown. Instead of this, he takes for granted that the readers of his book 
will be blind, or the hearers deaf, so that the omission will be overlooked, and runs on thus: If there are 
none, Christ could not have asserted that there were any. And if Christ did not make this assertion, it 
follows that this verse is spurious. Here is a man who thinks so much of what he says himself, that he does 
not consider the possibility of another person saying the opposite. Where is your wit? Is this all you could 
say for a bad cause? But if the badness of the cause made you utter folly, the bad cause was your own 
choice. To prove your antecedent false, we have only to show some other things written of Christ. If there 


are some, it will not be true that there are none. And if there are some, Christ may have asserted that 
there were. And if Christ may have asserted this, it follows that this verse of the Gospel is not spurious. 
Coming back, then, to Faustus’ proposition, If you cannot show any other, it follows that there are none at 
all, it requires to be proved that we cannot show any other. We need only refer to what we showed before, 
as sufficient to prove the truth of the text in the Gospel, in which Christ says, “If ye believed Moses, ye 
would also believe me; for he wrote of me.” And even though from dullness of mind we could find nothing 
written of Christ by Moses, still, so strong is the evidence in support of the authority of the Gospel, that it 
would be incumbent on us to believe that not only some things, but everything written by Moses, refers to 
Christ; for He says not, He wrote also of me, but, He wrote of me. The truth then is this, that even though 
there were doubts, which God forbid, of the genuineness of this verse, the doubt would be removed by the 
number of testimonies to Christ which we find in Moses; while, on the other hand, even if we could find 
none, we should still be bound to believe that these are to be found, because no doubts can be admitted 
regarding any verse in the Gospel. 


27. As to your argument that the doctrine of Moses was unlike that of Christ, and that therefore it was 
improbable that if they believed Moses, they would believe Christ too; and that it would rather follow that 
their belief in one would imply of necessity opposition to the other,—you could not have said this if you 
had turned your mind’s eye for a moment to see men all the world over, when they are not blinded by a 
contentious spirit, learned and unlearned, Greek and barbarian, wise and unwise, to whom the apostle 
called himself a debtor, believing in both Christ and Moses. If it was improbable that the Jews would 
believe both Christ and Moses, it is still more improbable that all the world would do so. But as we see all 
nations believing both, and in a common and well-grounded faith holding the agreement of the prophecy 
of the one with the gospel of the other, it was no impossible thing to which this one nation was called, 
when Christ said to them, “If ye believed Moses, ye would also believe me.” Rather we should be amazed 
at the guilty obstinacy of the Jews, who refused to do what we see the whole world has done. 


28. Regarding the Sabbath and circumcision, and the distinction in foods, in which you say the teaching of 
Moses differs from what Christians are taught by Christ, we have already shown that, as the apostle says, 
“all those things were our examples.” The difference is not in the doctrine, but in the time. There was a 
time when it was proper that these things should be figuratively predicted; and there is now a different 
time when it is proper that they should be openly declared and fully accomplished. It is not surprising that 
the Jews, who understood the Sabbath in a carnal sense, should oppose Christ, who began to open up its 
spiritual meaning. Reply, if you can, to the apostle, who declares that the rest of the Sabbath was a 
shadow of something future. If the Jews opposed Christ because they did not understand what the true 
Sabbath is, there is no reason why you should oppose Him, or refuse to learn what true innocence is. For 
on that occasion when Jesus appears especially to set aside the Sabbath, when His disciples were hungry, 
and pulled the ears of corn through which they were passing, and ate them, Jesus, in replying to the Jews, 
declared His disciples to be innocent. “If you knew,” He said “what this meaneth, I will have mercy, and 
not sacrifice, you would not have condemned the innocent.” They should rather have pitied the wants of 
the disciples, for hunger forced them to do what they did. But pulling ears of corn, which is innocence in 
the teaching of Christ, is murder in the teaching of Manichaeus. Or was it an act of charity in the apostles 
to pull the ears of corn, that they might in eating set free the members of God, as in your foolish notions? 
Then it must be cruelty in you not to do the same. Faustus’ reason for setting aside the Sabbath is because 
he knows that God’s power is exercised without cessation, and without weariness. It is for those to say 
this, who believe that all times are the production of an eternal act of God’s will. But you will find it 
difficult to reconcile this with your doctrine, that the rebellion of the race of darkness broke your god’s 
rest, which was also disturbed by a sudden attack of the enemy; or perhaps God never had rest, as he 
foresaw this from eternity, and could not feel at ease in the prospect of so dire a conflict, with such loss 
and disaster to his members. 


29. Unless Christ had considered this Sabbath—which in your want of knowledge and of piety you laugh 
at—one of the prophecies written of Himself, He would not have borne such a testimony to it as He did. 
For when, as you say in praise of Christ, He suffered voluntarily, and so could choose His own time for 
suffering and for resurrection, He brought it about that His body rested from all its works on Sabbath in 
the tomb, and that His resurrection on the third day, which we call the Lord’s day, the day after the 
Sabbath, and therefore the eighth, proved the circumcision of the eighth day to be also prophetical of 
Him. For what does circumcision mean, but the eradication of the mortality which comes from our carnal 
generation? So the apostle says: “Putting off from Himself His flesh, He made a show of principalities and 
powers, triumphing over them in Himself.” The flesh here said to be put off is that mortality of flesh on 
account of which the body is properly called flesh. The flesh is the mortality, for in the immortality of the 
resurrection there will be no flesh; as it is written, “Flesh and blood shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” 
You are accustomed to argue from these words against our faith in the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body, which has already taken place in the Lord Himself. You keep out of view the following words, in 
which the apostle explains his meaning. To show what he here means by flesh, he adds, “Neither shall 
corruption inherit incorruption.” For this body, which from its mortality is properly called flesh, is changed 
in the resurrection, so as to be no longer corruptible and mortal. This is the apostle’s statement, and not a 
supposition of ours, as his next words prove. “Lo” he says, “I show you a mystery: we shall all rise again, 
but we shall not all be changed. In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump; for the last 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall rise incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For this corruptible 


must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality.” To put on immortality, the body puts 
off mortality. This is the mystery of circumcision, which by the law took place on the eighth day; and on 
the eighth day, the Lord’s day, the day after the Sabbath, was fulfilled in its true meaning by the Lord. 
Hence it is said, “Putting off His flesh, He made a show of principalities and powers.” For by means of this 
mortality the hostile powers of hell ruled over us. Christ is said to have made a show or example of these, 
because in Himself, our Head, He gave an example which will be fully realized in the liberation of His 
whole body, the Church, from the power of the devil at the last resurrection. This is our faith. And 
according to the prophetic declaration quoted by Paul, “The just shall live by faith.” This is our 
justification. Even Pagans believe that Christ died. But only Christians believe that Christ rose again. “If 
thou confess with thy mouth,” says the apostle, “that Jesus is the Lord, and believest in thy heart that God 
raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” Again, because we are justified by faith in Christ’s 
resurrection, the apostle says, “He died for our offenses, and rose again for our justification.” And 
because this resurrection by faith in which we are justified was prefigured by the circumcision of the 
eighth day, the apostle says of Abraham, with whom the observance began, “He received the sign of 
circumcision, a seal of the righteousness of faith.” Circumcision, then, is one of the prophecies of Christ, 
written by Moses, of whom Christ said, “He wrote of me.” In the words of the Lord, “Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte; and when he is 
made, ye make him twofold more the child of hell than yourselves,” it is not the circumcision of the 
proselyte which is meant, but his imitation of the conduct of the scribes and Pharisees, which the Lord 
forbids His disciples to imitate, when He says: “The scribes and Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat: what they 
say unto you, do; but do not after their works; for they say, and do not.” These words of the Lord teach us 
both the honor due to the teaching of Moses, in whose seat even bad men were obliged to teach good 
things, and the reason of the proselyte becoming a child of hell, which was not that he heard from the 
Pharisees the words of the law, but that he copied their example. Such a circumcised proselyte might have 
been addressed in the words of Paul: “Circumcision verily profiteth, if thou keep the law.” His imitation of 
the Pharisees in not keeping the law made him a child of hell. And he was twofold more than they, 
probably because of his neglecting to fulfill what he voluntarily undertook, when, not being born a Jew, he 
chose to become a Jew. 


30. Your scoff is very inappropriate, when you say that Moses discusses like a glutton what should be 
eaten, and commands some things to be freely used as clean, and other things as unclean to be not even 
touched. A glutton makes no distinction, except in choosing the sweetest food. Perhaps you wish to 
commend to the admiration of the uninitiated the innocence of your abstemious habits, by appearing not 
to know, or to have forgotten, that swine’s flesh tastes better than mutton. But as this too was written by 
Moses of Christ in figurative prophecy, in which the flesh of animals signifies those who are to be united 
to the body of Christ, which is the Church, or who are to be cast out, you are typified by the unclean 
animals; for your disagreement with the Catholic faith shows that you do not ruminate on the word of 
wisdom, and that you do not divide the hoof, in the sense of making a correct distinction between the Old 
Testament and the New. But you show still more audacity in adopting the erroneous opinions of your 
Adimantus. 


31. You follow Adimantus in saying that Christ made no distinction in food, except in entirely prohibiting 
the use of animal food to His disciples, while He allowed the laity to eat anything that is eatable; and 
declared that they were not polluted by what enters into the mouth, but that the unseemly things which 
come out of the mouth are the things which defile a man. These words of yours are unseemly indeed, for 
they express notorious falsehood. If Christ taught that the evil things which come out of the mouth are the 
only things that defile a man, why should they not be the only things to defile His disciples, so as to make 
it unnecessary that any food should be forbidden or unclean? Is it only the laity that are not polluted by 
what goes into the mouth, but by what comes out of it? In that case, they are better protected from 
impurity than the saints, who are polluted both by what goes in and by what comes out. But as Christ, 
comparing Himself with John, who came neither eating nor drinking, says that He came eating and 
drinking, I should like to know what He ate and drank. When exposing the perversity which found fault 
with both, He says: “John came neither eating nor drinking; and ye say, He hath a devil. The Son of man 
cometh eating and drinking; and ye say, Behold a glutton and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners.” We know what John ate and drank. For it is not said that he drank nothing, but that he drank no 
wine or strong drink; so he must have drunk water. He did not live without food, but his food was locusts 
and wild honey. When Christ says that John did not eat or drink, He means that he did not use the food 
which the Jews used. And because the Lord used this food, He is spoken of, in contrast with John, as 
eating and drinking. Will it be said that it was bread and vegetables which the Lord ate, and which John 
did not eat? It would be strange if one was said not to eat, because he used locusts and honey, while the 
other is said to eat simply because he used bread and vegetables. But whatever may be thought of the 
eating, certainly no one could be called a wine-bibber unless he used wine. Why then do you call wine 
unclean? It is not in order to subdue the body by abstinence that you prohibit these things, but because 
they are unclean, for you say that they are the poisonous filth of the race of darkness; whereas the apostle 
says, “To the pure all things are pure.” Christ, according to this doctrine, taught that all food was alike, 
but forbade His disciples to use what the Manichaeans call unclean. Where do you find this prohibition? 
You are not afraid to deceive men by falsehood; but in God’s righteous providence, you are so blinded that 
you provide us with the means of refuting you. For I cannot resist quoting for examination the whole of 
that passage of the Gospel which Faustus uses against Moses; that we may see from it the falsehood of 


what was said first by Adimantus, and here by Faustus, that the Lord Jesus forbade the use of animal food 
to His disciples, and allowed it to the laity. After Christ’s reply to the accusation that His disciples ate with 
unwashen hands, we read in the Gospel as follows: “And He called the multitude, and said unto them, 
Hear and understand. Not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man: but that which cometh out of 
the mouth, this defileth a man. Then came His disciples, and said unto Him, Knowest Thou that the 
Pharisees were offended after they heard this saying?” Here, when addressed by His disciples, He ought 
certainly, according to the Manichaeans, to have given them special instructions to abstain from animal 
food, and to show that His words, “Not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man, but that which 
goeth out of the mouth,” applied to the multitude only. Let us hear, then, what, according to the 
evangelist, the Lord replied, not to the multitude, but to His disciples: “But He answered and said, Every 
plant which my heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted up. Let them alone: they be blind leaders 
of the blind. And if the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch.” The reason of this was, that in 
their desire to observe their own traditions, they did not understand the commandments of God. As yet 
the disciples had not asked the Master how they were to understand what He had said to the multitude. 
But now they do so; for the evangelist adds: “Then answered Peter and said unto Him, Declare unto us 
this parable.” This shows that Peter thought that when the Lord said, “Not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth a man, but that which goeth out of the mouth,” He did not speak plainly and literally, but, 
as usual, wished to convey some instruction under the guise of a parable. When His disciples, then, put 
this question in private, does He tell them, as the Manichaeans say, that all animal food is unclean, and 
that they must never touch it? Instead of this, He rebukes them for not understanding His plain language, 
and for thinking it a parable when it was not. We read: “And Jesus said, Are ye also yet without 
understanding? Do not ye yet understand, that whatsoever entereth in at the mouth goeth into the belly, 
and is cast out into the drought? But those things which proceed out of the mouth come forth from the 
heart, and they defile the man. For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies. These are the things which defile a man: but to eat with 
unwashen hands defileth not a man.” 


32. Here we have a complete exposure of the falsehood of the Manichaeans: for it is plain that the Lord 
did not in this matter teach one thing to the multitude, and another in private to His disciples. Here is 
abundant evidence that the error and deceit are in the Manichaeans, and not in Moses, nor in Christ, nor 
in the doctrine taught figuratively in one Testament and plainly in the other,—prophesied in one, and 
fulfilled in the other. How can the Manichaeans say that the Catholics regard none of the things that 
Moses wrote, when in fact they observe them all, not now in the figures, but in what the figures were 
intended to foretell? No one would say that one who reads the Scripture subsequently to its being written 
does not observe it because he does not form the letters which he reads. The letters are the figures of the 
sounds which he utters; and though he does not form the letters, he cannot read without examining them. 
The reason why the Jews did not believe in Christ, was because they did not observe even the plain literal 
precepts of Moses. So Christ says to them: “Ye pay tithe of mint and cummin, and omit the weightier 
matters of the law, mercy and judgment. Ye strain out a gnat and swallow a camel. These ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone.” So also He told them that by their traditions they made of none 
effect the commandment of God to give honor to parents. On account of this pride and perversity in 
neglecting what they understood, they were justly blinded, so that they could not understand the other 
things. 


33. You see, my argument is not that if you are a Christian you must believe Christ when He says that 
Moses wrote of Him, and that if you do not believe this you are no Christian. The account you give of 
yourself in asking to be dealt with as a Jew or a Gentile is your own affair. My endeavor is to leave no 
avenue of error open to you. I have shut you out, too, from that precipice to which you rush as a last 
resort, when you say that these are spurious passages in the Gospel; so that, freed from the pernicious 
influence of this opinion, you may be reduced to the necessity of believing in Christ. You say you wish to 
be taught like the Christian Thomas, whom Christ did not spurn from Him because he doubted of Him, 
but, in order to heal the wounds of his mind, showed him the marks of the wounds in His own body. These 
are your own words. It is well that you desire to be taught as Thomas was. I feared you would make out 
this passage too to be spurious. Believe, then, the marks of Christ’s wounds. For if the marks were real, 
the wounds must have been real. And the wounds could not have been real, unless His body had been 
capable of real wounds; which upsets at once the whole error of the Manichaeans. If you say that the 
marks were unreal which Christ showed to His doubting disciple, it follows that He must be a deceitful 
teacher, and that you wish to be deceived in being taught by Him. But as no one wishes to be deceived, 
while many wish to deceive, it is probable that you would rather imitate the teaching which you ascribe to 
Christ than the learning you ascribe to Thomas. If, then, you believe that Christ deceived a doubting 
inquirer by false marks of wounds, you must yourself be regarded, not as a safe teacher, but as a 
dangerous impostor. On the other hand, if Thomas touched the real marks of Christ’s wounds, you must 
confess that Christ had a real body. So, if you believe as Thomas did, you are no more a Manichaean. If 
you do not believe even with Thomas, you must be left to your infidelity. 


BOOK XVII 


Faustus rejects Christ’s declaration that He came not to destroy the law and the prophets but to fulfill 
them, on the ground that it is found only in Matthew, who was not present when the words purport to 
have been spoken. Augustin rebukes the folly of refusing to believe Matthew and yet believing 
Manichaeus, and shows what the passage of scripture really means. 


1. Faustus said: You ask why we do not receive the law and the prophets, when Christ said that he came 
not to destroy them, but to fulfill them. Where do we learn that Jesus said this? From Matthew, who 
declares that he said it on the mount. In whose presence was it said? In the presence of Peter, Andrew, 
James, and John—only these four; for the rest, including Matthew himself, were not yet chosen. Is it not 
the case that one of these four—John, namely—wrote a Gospel? It is. Does he mention this saying of Jesus? 
No. How, then, does it happen that what is not recorded by John, who was on the mount, is recorded by 
Matthew, who became a follower of Christ long after He came down from the mount? In the first place, 
then, we must doubt whether Jesus ever said these words, since the proper witness is silent on the matter, 
and we have only the authority of a less trustworthy witness. But, besides this, we shall find that it is not 
Matthew that has imposed upon us, but some one else under his name, as is evident from the indirect 
style of the narrative. Thus we read: “As Jesus passed by, He saw a man, named Matthew, sitting at the 
receipt of custom, and called him; and he immediately rose up, and followed Him.” No one writing of 
himself would say, He saw a man, and called him; and he followed Him; but, He saw me, and called me, 
and I followed Him. Evidently this was written not by Matthew himself, but by some one else under his 
name. Since, then, the passage already quoted would not be true even if it had been written by Matthew, 
since he was not present when Jesus spoke on the mount; much more is its falsehood evident from the fact 
that the writer was not Matthew himself, but some one borrowing the names both of Jesus and of 
Matthew. 


2. The passage itself, in which Christ tells the Jews not to think that He came to destroy the law, is rather 
designed to show that He did destroy it. For, had He not done something of the kind, the Jews would not 
have suspected Him. His words are: “Think not that Iam come to destroy the law.” Suppose the Jews had 
replied, What actions of thine might lead us to suspect this? Is it because thou exposest circumcision, 
breakest the Sabbath, discardest sacrifices, makest no distinction in foods? this would be the natural 
answer to the words, Think not. The Jews had the best possible reason for thinking that Jesus destroyed 
the law. If this was not to destroy the law, what is? But, indeed, the law and the prophets consider 
themselves already so faultlessly perfect, that they have no desire to be fulfilled. Their author and father 
condemns adding to them as much as taking away anything from them; as we read in Deuteronomy: 
“These precepts which I deliver unto thee this day, O Israel, thou shalt observe to do; thou shalt not turn 
aside from them to the right hand or to the left; thou shalt not add thereto nor diminish from it, that thy 
God may bless thee.” Whether, therefore, Jesus turned aside to the right by adding to the law and the 
prophets in order to fulfill them, or to the left in taking away from them to destroy them, either way he 
offended the author of the law. So this verse must either have some other meaning, or be spurious. 


3. Augustin replied: What amazing folly, to disbelieve what Matthew records of Christ, while you believe 
Manichaeus! If Matthew is not to be believed because he was not present when Christ said, “I came not to 
destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfill,” was Manichaeus present, was he even born, when Christ 
appeared among men? According, then, to your rule, you should not believe anything that Manichaeus 
says of Christ. On the other hand, we refuse to believe what Manichaeus says of Christ; not because he 
was not present as a witness of Christ’s words and actions, but because he contradicts Christ’s disciples, 
and the Gospel which rests on their authority. The apostle, speaking in the Holy Spirit, tells us that such 
teachers would arise. With reference to such, he says to believers: “If any man preaches to you another 
gospel than that ye have received, let him be accursed.” If no one can say what is true of Christ unless he 
has himself seen and heard Him, no one now can be trusted. But if believers can now say what is true of 
Christ because the truth has been handed down in word or writing by those who saw and heard, why 
might not Matthew have heard the truth from his fellow-disciple John, if John was present and he himself 
was not, as from the writings of John both we who are born so long after and those who shall be born after 
us can learn the truth about Christ? In this way, the Gospels of Luke and Mark, who were companions of 
the disciples, as well as the Gospel of Matthew, have the same authority as that of John. Besides, the Lord 
Himself might have told Matthew what those called before him had already been witnesses of. Your idea 
is, that John should have recorded this saying of the Lord, as he was present on the occasion. As if it 
might not happen that, since it was impossible to write all that be heard from the Lord, he set himself to 
write some, omitting this among others. Does he not say at the close of his Gospel: “And there are also 
many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they should be written every one, I suppose that even the 
world itself could not contain the books that should be written”? This proves that he omitted many things 
intentionally. But if you choose John as an authority regarding the law and the prophets, I ask you only to 
believe his testimony to them. It is John who writes that Isaiah saw the glory of Christ. It is in his Gospel 
we find the text already treated of: “If ye believed Moses, ye would also believe me; for he wrote of me.” 
Your evasions are met on every side. You ought to say plainly that you do not believe the gospel of Christ. 
For to believe what you please, and not to believe what you please, is to believe yourselves, and not the 
gospel. 


4. Faustus thinks himself wonderfully clever in proving that Matthew was not the writer of this Gospel, 
because, when speaking of his own election, he says not, He saw me, and said to me, Follow me; but, He 
saw him, and said to him, Follow me. This must have been said either in ignorance or from a design to 
mislead. Faustus can hardly be so ignorant as not to have read or heard that narrators, when speaking of 
themselves, often use a construction as if speaking of another. It is more probable that Faustus wished to 
bewilder those more ignorant than himself, in the hope of getting hold on not a few unacquainted with 
these things. It is needless to resort to other writings to quote examples of this construction from profane 
authors for the information of our friends, and for the refutation of Faustus. We find examples in passages 
quoted above from Moses by Faustus himself, without any denial, or rather with the assertion, that they 
were written by Moses, only not written of Christ. When Moses, then, writes of himself, does he say, I said 
this, or I did that, and not rather, Moses said, and Moses did? Or does he say, The Lord called me, The 
Lord said to me, and not rather, The Lord called Moses, The Lord said to Moses, and so on? So Matthew, 
too, speaks of himself in the third person. And John does the same; for towards the end of his book he 
says: “Peter, turning, saw the disciple whom Jesus loved, who also lay on His breast at supper, and who 
said to the Lord, Who is it that shall betray Thee?” Does he say, Peter, turning, saw me? Or will you argue 
from this that John did not write this Gospel? But he adds a little after: “This is the disciple that testifies of 
Jesus, and has written these things; and we know that his testimony is true.” Does he say, I am the disciple 
who testify of Jesus, and who have written these things, and we know that my testimony is true? Evidently 
this style is common in writers of narratives. There are innumerable instances in which the Lord Himself 
uses it. “When the Son of man,” He says, “cometh, shall He find faith on the earth?” Not, When I come, 
shall I find? Again, “The Son of man came eating and drinking;” not, I came. Again, “The hour shall come, 
and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall live;” not, My 
voice. And so in many other places. This may suffice to satisfy inquirers and to refute scoffers. 


5. Every one can see the weakness of the argument that Christ could not have said, “Think not that I am 
come to destroy the law and the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfill,” unless He had done 
something to create a suspicion of this kind. Of course, we grant that the unenlightened Jews may have 
looked upon Christ as the destroyer of the law and the prophets; but their very suspicion makes it certain 
that the true and truthful One, in saying that He came not to destroy the law and the prophets, referred to 
no other law than that of the Jews. This is proved by the words that follow: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled. 
Whosoever therefore shall break one of the least of these commandments, and shall teach men so, shall be 
called the least in the kingdom of heaven. But whosoever shall do and teach them, shall be called great in 
the kingdom of heaven.” This applied to the Pharisees, who taught the law in word, while they broke it in 
deed. Christ says of the Pharisees in another place, “What they say, that do; but do not after their works: 
for they say, and do not.” So here also He adds, “For I say unto you, Except your righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven;” that is, Unless 
ye shall both do and teach what they teach without doing, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
This law, therefore, which the Pharisees taught without keeping it, Christ says He came not to destroy, but 
to fulfill; for this was the law connected with the seat of Moses in which the Pharisees sat, who because 
they said without doing, are to be heard, but not to be imitated. 


6. Faustus does not understand, or pretends not to understand, what it is to fulfill the law. He supposes 
the expression to mean the addition of words to the law, regarding which it is written that nothing is to be 
added to or taken away from the Scriptures of God. From this Faustus argues that there can be no 
fulfillment of what is spoken of as so perfect that nothing can be added to it or taken from it. Faustus 
requires to be told that the law is fulfilled by living as it enjoins. “Love is the fulfilling of the law,” as the 
apostle says. The Lord has vouchsafed both to manifest and to impart this love, by sending the Holy Spirit 
to His believing people. So it is said by the same apostle: “The love of God is shed abroad in our heart by 
the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.” And the Lord Himself says: “By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” The law, then, is fulfilled both by the observance of its 
precepts and by the accomplishment of its prophecies. For “the law was given by Moses, but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ.” The law itself, by being fulfilled, becomes grace and truth. Grace is the 
fulfillment of love, and truth is the accomplishment of the prophecies. And as both grace and truth are by 
Christ, it follows that He came not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it; not by supplying any defects in the 
law, but by obedience to what is written in the law. Christ’s own words declare this. For He does not say, 
One jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law till its defects are supplied, but “till all be fulfilled.” 


BOOK XVIII 
The relation of Christ to prophecy, continued. 


1. Faustus said: “I came not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it.” If these are Christ’s words, unless they 
have some other meaning, they are as much against you as against me. Your Christianity as well as mine 
is based on the belief that Christ came to destroy the law and the prophets. Your actions prove this, even 
though in words you deny it. It is on this ground that you disregard the precepts of the law and the 
prophets. It is on this ground that we both acknowledge Jesus as the founder of the New Testament, in 
which is implied the acknowledgment that the Old Testament is destroyed. How, then, can we believe that 
Christ said these words without first confessing that hitherto we have been wholly in error, and without 


showing our repentance by entering on a course of obedience to the law and the prophets, and of careful 
observance of their requirements, whatever they may be? This done, we may honestly believe that Jesus 
said that he came not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it. As it is, you accuse me of not believing what you 
do not believe yourself, and what therefore is false. 


2. But grant that we have been in the wrong hitherto. What is to be done now? Shall we come under the 
law, since Christ has not destroyed, but fulfilled it? Shall we by circumcision add shame to shame, and 
believe that God is pleased with such sacraments? Shall we observe the rest of the Sabbath, and bind 
ourselves in the fetters of Saturn? Shall we glut the demon of the Jews, for he is not God, with the 
slaughter of bulls, rams, and goats, not to say of men; and adopt, only with greater cruelty, in obedience to 
the law and the prophets, the practices on account of which we abandoned idolatry? Shall we, in fine, call 
the flesh of some animals clean, and that of others unclean, among which, according to the law and the 
prophets, swine’s flesh has a particular defilement? Of course you will allow that as Christians we must 
not do any of these things, for you remember that Christ says that a man when circumcised becomes 
twofold a child of hell. It is plain also that Christ neither observed the Sabbath himself, nor commanded it 
to be observed. And regarding foods, he says expressly that man is not defiled by anything that goes into 
his mouth, but rather by the things which come out of it. Regarding sacrifices, too, he often says that God 
desires mercy, and not sacrifice. What becomes, then, of the statement that he came not to destroy the 
law, but to fulfill it? If Christ said this, he must have meant something else, or, what is not to be thought 
of, he told a lie, or he never said it. No Christian will allow that Jesus spoke falsely; therefore he must 
either not have said this, or said it with another meaning. 


3. For my part, as a Manichaean, this verse has little difficulty for me, for at the outset I am taught to 
believe that many things which pass in Scripture under the name of the Saviour are spurious, and that 
they must therefore be tested to find whether they are true, and sound, and genuine; for the enemy who 
comes by night has corrupted almost every passage by sowing tares among the wheat. So I am not 
alarmed by these words, notwithstanding the sacred name affixed to them; for I still claim the liberty to 
examine whether this comes from the hand of the good sower, who sows in the day-time, or of the evil 
one, who sows in the night. But what escape from this difficulty can there be for you, who receive 
everything without examination, condemning the use of reason, which is the prerogative of human nature, 
and thinking it impiety to distinguish between truth and falsehood, and as much afraid of separating 
between what is good and what is not as children are of ghosts? For suppose a Jew or any one acquainted 
with these words should ask you why you do not keep the precepts of the law and the prophets, since 
Christ says that he came not to destroy but to fulfill them: you will be obliged either to join in the 
superstitious follies of the Jews, or to declare this verse false, or to deny that you are a follower of Christ. 


4. Augustin replied: Since you continue repeating what has been so often exposed and refuted, we must 
be content to repeat the refutation. The things in the law and the prophets which Christians do not 
observe, are only the types of what they do observe. These types were figures of things to come, and are 
necessarily removed when the things themselves are fully revealed by Christ, that in this very removal the 
law and the prophets may be fulfilled. So it is written in the prophets that God would give a new covenant, 
“not as I gave to their fathers.” Such was the hardness of heart of the people under the Old Testament, 
that many precepts were given to them, not so much because they were good, as because they suited the 
people. Still, in all these things the future was foretold and prefigured, although the people did not 
understand the meaning of their own observances. After the manifest appearance of the things thus 
signified, we are not required to observe the types; but we read them to see their meaning. So, again, it is 
foretold in the prophets, “I will take away their stony heart, and will give them a heart of flesh,”—that is, a 
sensible heart, instead of an insensible one. To this the apostle alludes in the words: “Not in tables of 
stone, but in the fleshy tables of the heart.” The fleshy tables of the heart are the same as the heart of 
flesh. Since, then, the removal of these observances is foretold, the law and the prophets could not have 
been fulfilled but by this removal. Now, however, the prediction is accomplished, and the fulfillment of the 
law and the prophets is found in what at first sight seems the very opposite. 


5. We are not afraid to meet your scoff at the Sabbath, when you call it the fetters of Saturn. It is a silly 
and unmeaning expression, which occurred to you only because you are in the habit of worshipping the 
sun on what you call Sunday. What you call Sunday we call the Lord’s day, and on it we do not worship the 
sun, but the Lord’s resurrection. And in the same way, the fathers observed the rest of the Sabbath, not 
because they worshipped Saturn, but because it was incumbent at that time, for it was a shadow of things 
to come, as the apostle testifies. The Gentiles, of whom the apostle says that they “worshipped and served 
the creature rather than the Creator,” gave the names of their gods to the days of the week. And so far 
you do the same, except that you worship only the two brightest luminaries, and not the rest of the stars, 
as the Gentiles did. Besides, the Gentiles gave the names of their gods to the months. In honor of 
Romulus, whom they believed to be the son of Mars, they dedicated the first month to Mars, and called it 
March. The next month, April, is named not from any god, but from the word for opening, because the 
buds generally open in this month. The third month is called May, in honor of Maia the mother of Mercury. 
The fourth is called June, from Juno. The rest to December used to be named according to their number. 
The fifth and sixth, however, got the names of July and August from men to whom divine honors were 
decreed; while the others, from September to December, continued to be named from their number. 
January, again, is named from Janus, and February from the rites of the Luperci called Februae. Must we 


say that you worship the god Mars in the month of March? But that is the month in which you hold the 
feast you call Bema with great pomp. But if you think it allowable to observe the month of March without 
thinking of Mars, why do you try to bring in the name of Saturn in connection with the rest of the seventh 
day enjoined in Scripture, merely because the Gentiles call the day Saturday? The Scripture name for the 
day is Sabbath, which means rest. Your scoff is as unreasonable as it is profane. 


6. As regards animal sacrifices, every Christian knows that they were enjoined as suitable to a perverse 
people, and not because God had any pleasure in them. Still, even in these sacrifices there were types of 
what we enjoy; for we cannot obtain purification or the propitiation of God without blood. The fulfillment 
of these types is in Christ, by whose blood we are purified and redeemed. In these figures of the divine 
oracles, the bull represents Christ, because with the horns of His cross He scatters the wicked; the lamb, 
from His matchless innocence; the goat, from His being made in the likeness of sinful flesh, that by sin He 
might condemn sin. Whatever kind of sacrifice you choose to specify, I will show you a prophecy of Christ 
in it. Thus we have shown regarding circumcision, and the Sabbath, and the distinction of food, and the 
sacrifice of animals, that all these things were our examples, and our prophecies, which Christ came not 
to destroy, but to fulfill, by fulfilling what was thus foretold. Your opponent is the apostle, whose opinion I 
give in his own words: “All these things were our examples.” 


7. If you have learned from Manichaeus the willful impiety of admitting only those parts of the Gospel 
which do not contradict your errors, while you reject the rest, we have learned from the apostle the pious 
caution of looking on every one as accursed that preaches to us another gospel than that which we have 
received. Hence Catholic Christians look upon you as among the tares; for, in the Lord’s exposition of the 
meaning of the tares, they are not falsehood mixed with truth in the Scriptures, but children of the wicked 
one—that is, people who imitate the deceitfulness of the devil. It is not true that Catholic Christians 
believe everything; for they do not believe Manichaeus or any of the heretics. Nor do they condemn the 
use of human reason; but what you call reasoning they prove to be fallacious. Nor do they think it profane 
to distinguish truth from falsehood; for they distinguish between the truth of the Catholic faith and the 
falsehood of your doctrines. Nor do they fear to separate good from evil; but they contend that evil, 
instead of being natural, is unnatural. They know nothing of your race of darkness, which, you say, is 
produced from a principle of its own, and fights against the kingdom of God, and of which your god seems 
really to be more frightened than children are of ghosts; for, according to you, he covered himself with a 
veil, that he might not see his own members taken and plundered by the assault of the enemy. To 
conclude, Catholic Christians are in no difficulty regarding the words of Christ, though in one sense they 
may be said not to observe the law and the prophets; for by the grace of Christ they keep the law by their 
love to God and man; and on these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets. Besides, they 
see in Christ and the Church the fulfillment of all the prophecies of the Old Testament, whether in the 
form of actions, or of symbolic rites, or of figurative language. So we neither join in superstitious follies, 
nor declare this verse false; nor deny that we are followers of Christ; for on those principles which I have 
set forth to the best of my power, the law and the prophets which Christ came not to destroy, but to fulfill, 
are no other than those recognized by the Church. 


BOOK xXIx 


Faustus is willing to admit that Christ may have said that He came not to destroy the law and the 
prophets, but to fulfill them; but if He did, it was to pacify the Jews and in a modified sense. Augustin 
replies, and still further elaborates the Catholic view of prophecy and its fulfillment. 


1. Faustus said: I will grant that Christ said that he came not to destroy the law and the prophets, but to 
fulfill them. But why did Jesus say this? Was it to pacify the Jews, who were enraged at seeing their sacred 
institutions trampled upon by Christ, and regarded him as a wild blasphemer, not to be listened to, much 
less to be followed? Or was it for our instruction as Gentile believers, that we might learn meekly and 
patiently to bear the yoke of commandment laid on our necks by the law and the prophets of the Jews? 
You yourself can hardly suppose that Christ’s words were intended to bring us under the authority of the 
law and the prophets of the Hebrews. So that the other explanation which I have given of the words must 
be the true one. Every one knows that the Jews were always ready to attack Christ, both with words and 
with actual violence. Naturally, then, they would be enraged at the idea that Christ was destroying their 
law and their prophets; and, to appease them, Christ might very well tell them not to think that he came 
to destroy the law, but that he came to fulfill it. There was no falsehood or deceit in this, for he used the 
word law in a general sense, not of any particular law. 


2. There are three laws. One is that of the Hebrews, which the apostle calls the law of sin and death. The 
second is that of the Gentiles, which he calls the law of nature. “For the Gentiles,” he says, “do by nature 
the things contained in the law; and, not having the law, they are a law into themselves; who show the 
work of the law written on their hearts.” The third law is the truth of which the apostle speaks when he 
says, “The law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and death.” Since, 
then, there are three laws, we must carefully inquire which of the three Christ spoke of when He said that 
He came not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it. In the same way, there are prophets of the Jews, and 
prophets of the Gentiles, and prophets of truth. With the prophets of the Jews, of course, every one is 
acquainted. If any one is in doubt about the prophets of the Gentiles, let him hear what Paul says when 


writing of the Cretans to Titus: “A prophet of their own has said, The Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, 
slow bellies.” This proves that the Gentiles also had their prophets. The truth also has its prophets, as we 
learn from Jesus as well as from Paul. Jesus says: “Behold, I send unto you wise men and prophets, and 
some of them ye shall kill in divers places.” And Paul says: “The Lord Himself appointed first apostles, and 
then prophets.” 


3. As “the law and the prophets” may have three different meanings, it is uncertain in what sense the 
words are used by Jesus, though we may form a conjecture from what follows. For if Jesus had gone on to 
speak of circumcision, and Sabbaths, and sacrifices, and the observances of the Hebrews, and had added 
something as a fulfillment, there could have been no doubt that it was the law and the prophets of the 
Jews of which He said that He came not to destroy, but to fulfill them. But Christ, without any allusion to 
these, speaks only of commandments which date from the earliest times: “Thou shall not kill; Thou shalt 
not commit adultery; Thou shalt not bear false witness.” These, it can be proved, were of old promulgated 
in the world by Enoch and Seth, and the other righteous men, to whom the precepts were delivered by 
angels of lofty rank, in order to tame the savage nature of men. From this it appears that Jesus spoke of 
the law and the prophets of truth. And so we find him giving a fulfillment of those precepts already 
quoted. “Ye have heard,” He says, “that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill; but I say unto 
you, Be not even angry.” This is the fulfillment. Again: “Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt not 
commit adultery; but I say unto you, Do not lust even.” This is the fulfillment. Again: “It has been said, 
Thou shalt not bear false witness; but I say unto you, Swear not.” This too is the fulfillment. He thus both 
confirms the old precepts and supplies their defects. Where He seems to speak of some Jewish precepts, 
instead of fulfilling them, He substitutes for them precepts of an opposite tendency. He proceeds thus: “Ye 
have heard that it has been said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you, Whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” This is not fulfillment, but destruction. 
Again: “It has been said, Thou shall love thy friend, and hate thine enemy; but I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, and pray for your persecutors.” This too is destruction. Again: “It has been said, Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement; but I say unto you, That whosoever shall put 
away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery, and is himself an 
adulterer if he afterwards marries another woman.” These precepts are evidently destroyed because they 
are the precepts of Moses; while the others are fulfilled because they are the precepts of the righteous 
men of antiquity. If you agree to this explanation, we may allow that Jesus said that he came not to destroy 
the law, but to fulfill it. If you disapprove of this explanation, give one of your own. Only beware of making 
Jesus a liar, and of making yourself a Jew, by binding yourself to fulfill the law because Christ did not 
destroy it. 


4. If one of the Nazareans, or Symmachians, as they are sometimes called, were arguing with me from 
these words of Jesus that he came not to destroy the law, I should find some difficulty in answering him. 
For it is undeniable that, at his coming, Jesus was both in body and mind subject to the influence of the 
law and the prophets. Those people, moreover, whom I allude to, practise circumcision, and keep the 
Sabbath, and abstain from swine’s flesh and such like things, according to the law, although they profess 
to be Christians. They are evidently misled as well as you, by this verse in which Christ says that he came 
not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it. It would not be easy to reply to such opponents without first getting 
rid of this troublesome verse. But with you I have no difficulty, for you have nothing to go upon; and 
instead of using arguments, you seem disposed, in mere mischief, to induce me to believe that Christ said 
what you evidently do not yourself believe him to have said. On the strength of this verse you accuse me 
of dullness and evasiveness, without yourself giving any indication of keeping the law instead of 
destroying it. Do you too, like a Jew or a Nazarean, glory in the obscene distinction of being circumcised? 
Do you pride yourself in the observance of the Sabbath? Can you congratulate yourself on being innocent 
of swine’s flesh? Or can you boast of having gratified the appetite of the Deity by the blood of sacrifices 
and the incense of Jewish offerings? If not, why do you contend that Christ came not to destroy the law, 
but to fulfill it? 


5. I give unceasing thanks to my teacher, who prevented me from falling into this error, so that I am stilla 
Christian. For I, like you, from reading this verse without sufficient consideration, had almost resolved to 
become a Jew. And with reason; for if Christ came not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it, and as a vessel in 
order to be filled full must not be empty, but partly filled already, I concluded that no one could become a 
Christian but an Israelite, nearly filled already with the law and the prophets, and coming to Christ to be 
filled to the full extent of his capacity. I concluded, too, that in thus coming he must not destroy what he 
already possesses; otherwise it would be a case, not of fulfilling, but of emptying. Then it appeared that I, 
as a Gentile, could get nothing by coming to Christ, for I brought nothing that he could fill up by his 
additions. This preparatory supply is found, on inquiry, to consist of Sabbaths, circumcision, sacrifices, 
new moons, baptisms, feasts of unleavened bread, distinctions of foods, drink, and clothes, and other 
things, too many to specify. This, then, it appeared, was what Christ came not to destroy, but to fulfill. 
Naturally it must appear so: for what is a law without precepts, or prophets without predictions? Besides, 
there is that terrible curse pronounced upon those who abide not in all things that are written in the book 
of the law to do them. With the fear of this curse appearing to come from God on the one side, and with 
Christ on the other side, seeming, as the Son of God, to say that he came not to destroy these things, but 
to fulfill them, what was to prevent me from becoming a Jew? The wise instruction of Manichaeus saved 
me from this danger. 


6. But how can you venture to quote this verse against me? Or why should it be against me only, when it is 
as much against yourself? If Christ does not destroy the law and the prophets, neither must Christians do 
so. Why then do you destroy them? Do you begin to perceive that you are no Christian? How can you 
profane with all kinds of work the day pronounced sacred in the law and in all the prophets, on which they 
say that God, the maker of the world, himself rested, without dreading the penalty of death pronounced 
against Sabbath-breakers, or the curse on the transgressor? How can you refuse to receive in your person 
the unseemly mark of circumcision, which the law and all the prophets declare to be honorable, especially 
in the case of Abraham, after what was thought to be his faith; for does not the God of the Jews proclaim 
that whosoever is without this mark of infamy shall perish from his people? How can you neglect the 
appointed sacrifices, which were made so much of both by Moses and the prophets under the law, and by 
Abraham in his faith? And how can you defile your souls by making no distinction in foods, if you believe 
that Christ came not to destroy these things, but to fulfill them? Why do you discard the annual feast of 
unleavened bread, and the appointed sacrifice of the lamb, which, according to the law and the prophets, 
is to be observed for ever? Why, in a word, do you treat so lightly the new moons, the baptisms, and the 
feast of tabernacles, and all the other carnal ordinances of the law and the prophets, if Christ did not 
destroy them? I have therefore good reason for saying that, in order to justify your neglect of these things, 
you must either abandon your profession of being Christ’s disciple, or acknowledge that Christ himself 
has already destroyed them; and from this acknowledgment it must follow, either that this text is spurious 
in which Christ is made to say that he came not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it, or that the words have 
an entirely different meaning from what you suppose. 


7. Augustin replied: If you allow, in consideration of the authority of the Gospel, that Christ said that He 
came not to destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfill them, you should show the same consideration 
to the authority of the apostle, when he says, “All these things were our examples;” and again of Christ, 
“He was not yea and nay, but in Him was yea; for all the promises of God are in Him yea;” that is, they are 
set forth and fulfilled in Him. In this way you will see in the clearest light both what law Christ fulfilled, 
and how He fulfilled it. It is a vain attempt that you make to escape by your three kinds of law and your 
three kinds of prophets. It is quite plain, and the New Testament leaves no doubt on the matter, what law 
and what prophets Christ came not to destroy, but to fulfill. The law given by Moses is that which by Jesus 
Christ became grace and truth. The law given by Moses is that of which Christ says, “He wrote of me.” 
For undoubtedly this is the law which entered that the offence might abound; words which you often 
ignorantly quote as a reproach to the law. Read what is there said of this law: “The law is holy, and the 
commandment holy, and just, and good. Was then that which is good made death unto me? God forbid. But 
sin, that it might appear sin, wrought death in me by that which is good.” The entrance of the law made 
the offense abound, not because the law required what was wrong, but because the proud and self- 
confident incurred additional guilt as transgressors after their acquaintance with the holy, and just, and 
good commandments of the law; so that, being thus humbled, they might learn that only by grace through 
faith could they be freed from subjection to the law as transgressors, and be reconciled to the law as 
righteous. So the same apostle says: “For before faith came, we were kept under the law, shut up unto the 
faith which was afterwards revealed. Therefore the law was our schoolmaster in Christ Jesus; but after 
faith came, we are no longer under a schoolmaster.” That is, we are no longer subject to the penalty of the 
law, because we are set free by grace. Before we received in humility the grace of the Spirit, the letter 
was only death to us, for it required obedience which we could not render. Thus Paul also says: “The letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” Again, he says: “For if a law had been given which could have given life, 
verily righteousness should have been by the law; but the Scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the 
promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe.” And once more: “What the law could 
not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God sent His Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, that by sin 
He might condemn sin in the flesh, that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” Here we see Christ coming not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it. As 
the law brought the proud under the guilt of transgression, increasing their sin by commandments which 
they could not obey, so the righteousness of the same law is fulfilled by the grace of the Spirit in those 
who learn from Christ to be meek and lowly in heart; for Christ came not to destroy the law, but to fulfill 
it. Moreover, because even for those who are under grace it is difficult in this mortal life perfectly to keep 
what is written in the law, Thou shall not covet, Christ, by the sacrifice of His flesh, as our Priest obtains 
pardon for us. And in this also He fulfills the law; for what we fail in through weakness is supplied by His 
perfection, who is the Head, while we are His members. Thus John says: “My little children, these things 
write I unto you, that ye sin not; and if any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous: He is the propitiation for our sins.” 


8. Christ also fulfilled the prophecies, because the promises of God were made good in Him. As the 
apostle says in the verse quoted above, “The promises of God are in Him yea.” Again, he says: “Now I say 
that Jesus Christ was a minister of the circumcision for the truth of God, to confirm the promises made 
unto the fathers.” Whatever, then, was promised in the prophets, whether expressly or in figure, whether 
by words or by actions, was fulfilled in Him who came not to destroy the law and the prophets, but to 
fulfill them. You do not perceive that if Christians were to continue in the use of acts and observances by 
which things to come were prefigured, the only meaning would be that the things prefigured had not yet 
come. Either the thing prefigured has not come, or if it has, the figure becomes superfluous or misleading. 
Therefore, if Christians do not practise some things enjoined in the Hebrews by the prophets, this, so far 
from showing, as you think, that Christ did not fulfill the prophets, rather shows that He did. So 


completely did Christ fulfill what these types prefigured, that it is no longer prefigured. So the Lord 
Himself says: “The law and the prophets were until John.” For the law which shut up transgressors in 
increased guilt, and to the faith which was afterwards revealed, became grace through Jesus Christ, by 
whom grace superabounded. Thus the law, which was not fulfilled in the requirement of the letter, was 
fulfilled in the liberty of grace. In the same way, everything in the law that was prophetic of the Saviour’s 
advent, whether in words or in typical actions, became truth in Jesus Christ. For “the law was given by 
Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” At Christ’s advent the kingdom of God began to be 
preached; for the law and the prophets were until John: the law, that its transgressors might desire 
salvation; the prophets, that they might foretell the Saviour. No doubt there have been prophets in the 
Church since the ascension of Christ. Of these prophets Paul says: “God hath set some in the Church, first 
apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers,” and so on. It is not of these prophets that it was said, 
“The law and the prophets were until John,” but of those who prophesied the first coming of Christ, which 
evidently cannot be prophesied now that it has taken place. 


9. Accordingly, when you ask why a Christian is not circumcised if Christ came not to destroy the law, but 
to fulfill it, my reply is, that a Christian is not circumcised precisely for this reason, that what was 
prefigured by circumcision is fulfilled in Christ. Circumcision was the type of the removal of our fleshly 
nature, which was fulfilled in the resurrection of Christ, and which the sacrament of baptism teaches us to 
look forward to in our own resurrection. The sacrament of the new life is not wholly discontinued, for our 
resurrection from the dead is still to come; but this sacrament has been improved by the substitution of 
baptism for circumcision, because now a pattern of the eternal life which is to come is afforded us in the 
resurrection of Christ, whereas formerly there was nothing of the kind. So, when you ask why a Christian 
does not keep the Sabbath, if Christ came not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it, my reply is, that a 
Christian does not keep the Sabbath precisely because what was prefigured in the Sabbath is fulfilled in 
Christ. For we have our Sabbath in Him who said, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for Iam meek and lowly in heart, and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls.” 


10. When you ask why a Christian does not observe the distinction in food as enjoined in the law, if Christ 
came not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it, I reply, that a Christian does not observe this distinction 
precisely because what was thus prefigured is now fulfilled in Christ, who admits into His body, which in 
His saints He has predestined to eternal life, nothing which in human conduct corresponds to the 
characteristics of the forbidden animals. When you ask, again, why a Christian does not offer sacrifices to 
God of the flesh and blood of slain animals, if Christ came not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it, I reply, 
that it would be improper for a Christian to offer such sacrifices, now that what was thus prefigured has 
been fulfilled in Christ’s offering of His own body and blood. When you ask why a Christian does not keep 
the feast of unleavened bread as the Jews did, if Christ came not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it, I reply, 
that a Christian does not keep this feast precisely because what was thus prefigured is fulfilled in Christ, 
who leads us to a new life by purging out the leaven of the old life. When you ask why a Christian does not 
keep the feast of the paschal lamb, if Christ came not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it, my reply is, that 
he does not keep it precisely because what was thus prefigured has been fulfilled in the sufferings of 
Christ, the Lamb without spot. When you ask why a Christian does not keep the feasts of the new moon 
appointed in the law, if Christ came not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it, I reply, that he does not keep 
them precisely because what was thus prefigured is fulfilled in Christ. For the feast of the new moon 
prefigured the new creature, of which the apostle says: “If therefore there is any new creature in Christ 
Jesus, the old things have passed away; behold, all things are become new.” When you ask why a Christian 
does not observe the baptisms for various kinds of uncleanness according to the law, if Christ came not to 
destroy the law, but to fulfill it, I reply, that he does not observe them precisely because they were figures 
of things to come, which Christ has fulfilled. For He came to bury us with Himself by baptism into death, 
that as Christ rose again from the dead, so we also should walk in newness of life. When you ask why 
Christians do not keep the feast of tabernacles, if the law is not destroyed, but fulfilled by Christ, I reply 
that believers are God’s tabernacle, in whom, as they are united and built together in love, God 
condescends to dwell, so that Christians do not keep this feast precisely because what was thus 
prefigured is now fulfilled by Christ in His Church. 


11. I touch upon these things merely in passing with the utmost brevity, rather than omit them altogether. 
The subjects, taken separately, have filled many large volumes, written to prove that these observances 
were typical of Christ. So it appears that all the things in the Old Testament which you think are not 
observed by Christians because Christ destroyed the law, are in fact not observed because Christ fulfilled 
the law. The very intention of the observances was to prefigure Christ. Now that Christ has come, instead 
of its being strange or absurd that what was done to prefigure His advent should not be done any more, it 
is perfectly right and reasonable. The typical observances intended to prefigure the coming of Christ 
would be observed still, had they not been fulfilled by the coming of Christ; so far is it from being the case 
that our not observing them now is any proof of their not being fulfilled by Christ’s coming. There can be 
no religious society, whether the religion be true or false, without some sacrament or visible symbol to 
serve as a bond of union. The importance of these sacraments cannot be overstated, and only scoffers will 
treat them lightly. For if piety requires them, it must be impiety to neglect them. 


12. It is true, the ungodly may partake in the visible sacraments of godliness, as we read that Simon 


Magus received holy baptism. Such are they of whom the apostle says that “they have the form of 
godliness, but deny the power of it.” The power of godliness is the end of the commandment, that is, love 
out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned. So the Apostle Peter, speaking of the 
sacrament of the ark, in which the family of Noah was saved from the deluge, says, “So by a similar figure 
baptism also saves you.” And lest they should rest content with the visible sacrament, by which they had 
the form of godliness, and should deny its power in their lives by profligate conduct, he immediately adds, 
“Not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience.” 


13. Thus the sacraments of the Old Testament, which were celebrated in obedience to the law, were types 
of Christ who was to come; and when Christ fulfilled them by His advent they were done away, and were 
done away because they were fulfilled. For Christ came not to destroy, but to fulfill. And now that the 
righteousness of faith is revealed, and the children of God are called into liberty, and the yoke of bondage 
which was required for a carnal and stiffnecked people is taken away, other sacraments are instituted, 
greater in efficacy, more beneficial in their use, easier in performance, and fewer in number. 


14. And if the righteous men of old, who saw in the sacraments of their time the promise of a future 
revelation of faith, which even then their piety enabled them to discern in the dim light of prophecy, and 
by which they lived, for the just can live only by faith; if, then, these righteous men of old were ready to 
suffer, as many actually did suffer, all trials and tortures for the sake of those typical sacraments which 
prefigured things in the future; if we praise the three children and Daniel, because they refused to be 
defiled by meat from the king’s table, from their regard for the sacrament of their day; if we feel the 
strongest admiration for the Maccabees, who refused to touch food which Christians lawfully use; how 
much more should a Christian in our day be ready to suffer all things for Christ’s baptism, for Christ’s 
Eucharist, for Christ’s sacred sign, since these are proofs of the accomplishment of what the former 
sacraments only pointed forward to in the future! For what is still promised to the Church, the body of 
Christ, is both clearly made known, and in the Saviour Himself, the Head of the body, the Mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, has already been accomplished. Is not the promise of eternal 
life by resurrection from the dead? This we see fulfilled in the flesh of Him of whom it is said, that the 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us. In former days faith was dim, for the saints and righteous men of 
those times all believed and hoped for the same things, and all these sacraments and ceremonies pointed 
to the future; but now we have the revelation of the faith to which the people were shut up under the law; 
and what is now promised to believers in the judgment is already accomplished in the example of Him 
who came not to destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfill them. 


15. It is a question among the students of the sacred Scriptures, whether the faith in Christ before His 
passion and resurrection, which the righteous men of old learned by revelation or gathered from 
prophecy, had the same efficacy as faith has now that Christ has suffered and risen; or whether the actual 
shedding of the blood of the Lamb of God, which was, as He Himself says, for many for the remission of 
sins, conferred any benefit in the way of purifying or adding to the purity of those who looked forward in 
faith to the death of Christ, but left the world before it took place; whether, in fact, Christ’s death reached 
to the dead, so as to effect their liberation. To discuss this question here, or to prove what has been 
ascertained on the subject, would take too long, besides being foreign from our present purpose. 


16. Meanwhile it is sufficient to prove, in opposition to Faustus’ ignorant cavils, how greatly they mistake 
who conclude, from the change in signs and sacraments, that there must be a difference in the things 
which were prefigured in the rites of a prophetic dispensation, and which are declared to be accomplished 
in the rites of the gospel; or those, on the other hand, who think that as the things are the same, the 
sacraments which announce their accomplishment should not differ from the sacraments which foretold 
that accomplishment. For if in language the form of the verb changes in the number of letters and 
syllables according to the tense, as done signifies the past, and to be done the future, why should not the 
symbols which declare Christ’s death and resurrection to be accomplished, differ from those which 
predicted their accomplishment, as we see a difference in the form and sound of the words, past and 
future, suffered and to suffer, risen and to rise? For material symbols are nothing else than visible speech, 
which, though sacred, is changeable and transitory. For while God is eternal, the water of baptism, and all 
that is material in the sacrament, is transitory: the very word “God,” which must be pronounced in the 
consecration, is a sound which passes in a moment. The actions and sounds pass away, but their efficacy 
remains the same, and the spiritual gift thus communicated is eternal. To say, therefore, that if Christ had 
not destroyed the law and the prophets, the sacraments of the law and the prophets would continue to be 
observed in the congregations of the Christian Church, is the same as to say that if Christ had not 
destroyed the law and the prophets, He would still be predicted as about to be born, to suffer, and to rise 
again; whereas, in fact, it is proved that He did not destroy, but fulfill those things, because the 
prophecies of His birth, and passion, and resurrection, which were represented in these ancient 
sacraments, have ceased, and the sacraments now observed by Christians contain the announcement that 
He has been born, has suffered, has risen. He who came not to destroy the law and the prophets, but to 
fulfill them, by this fulfillment did away with those things which foretold the accomplishment of what is 
thus shown to be now accomplished. Precisely in the same way, he might substitute for the expressions, 
“He is to be born, is to suffer, is to rise,” which were in these times appropriate, the expressions, “He has 
been born, has suffered, has risen,” which are appropriate now that the others are accomplished, and so 
done away. 


17. Corresponding to this change in words is the change which naturally took place in the substitution of 
new sacraments instead of those of the Old Testament. In the case of the first Christians, who came to the 
faith as Jews, it was by degrees that they were brought to change their customs, and to have a clear 
perception of the truth; and permission was given them by the apostle to preserve their hereditary 
worship and belief, in which they had been born and brought up; and those who had to do with them were 
required to make allowance for this reluctance to accept new customs. So the apostle circumcised 
Timothy, the son of a Jewish mother and a Greek father, when they went among people of this kind; and he 
himself accommodated his practice to theirs, not hypocritically, but for a wise purpose. For these 
practices were harmless in the case of those born and brought up in them, though they were no longer 
required to prefigure things to come. It would have done more harm to condemn them as hurtful in the 
case of those to whose time it was intended that they should continue. Christ, who came to fulfill all these 
prophecies, found those people trained in their own religion. But in the case of those who had no such 
training, but were brought to Christ, the corner-stone, from the opposite wall of circumcision, there was 
no obligation to adopt Jewish customs. If, indeed, like Timothy, they chose to accommodate themselves to 
the views of those of the circumcision who were still wedded to their old sacraments, they were free to do 
so. But if they supposed that their hope and salvation depended on these works of the law, they were 
warned against them as a fatal danger. So the apostle says: “Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be 
circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing;” that is, if they were circumcised, as they were intending to 
be, in compliance with some corrupt teachers, who told them that without these works of the law they 
could not be saved. For when, chiefly through the preaching of the Apostle Paul, the Gentiles were coming 
to the faith of Christ, as it was proper that they should come, without being burdened with Jewish 
observances—for those who were grown up were deterred from the faith by fear of ceremonies to which 
they were not accustomed, especially of circumcision; and if they who had not been trained from their 
birth to such observances had been made proselytes in the usual way, it would have implied that the 
coming of Christ still required to be predicted as a future event;—when, then, the Gentiles were admitted 
without these ceremonies, those of the circumcision who believed, not understanding why the Gentiles 
were not required to adopt their customs, nor why they themselves were still allowed to retain them, 
began to disturb the Church with carnal contentions, because the Gentiles were admitted into the people 
of God without being made proselytes in the usual way by circumcision and the other legal observances. 
Some also of the converted Gentiles were bent on these ceremonies, from fear of the Jews among whom 
they lived. Against these Gentiles the Apostle Paul often wrote, and when Peter was carried away by their 
hypocrisy, he corrected him with a brotherly rebuke. Afterwards, when the apostles met in council, 
decreed that these works of the law were not obligatory in the case of the Gentiles, some Christians of the 
circumcision were displeased, because they failed to understand that these observances were permissible 
only in those who had been trained in them before the revelation of faith, to bring to a close the prophetic 
life in those who were engaged in it before the prophecy was fulfilled, lest by a compulsory abandonment 
it should seem to be condemned rather than closed; while to lay these things on the Gentiles would imply 
either that they were not instituted to prefigure Christ, or that Christ was still to be prefigured. The 
ancient people of God, before Christ came to fulfill the law and the prophets, were required to observe all 
these things by which Christ was prefigured. It was freedom to those who understood the meaning of the 
observance, but it was bondage to those who did not. But the people in those latter times who come to 
believe in Christ as having already come, and suffered, and risen, in the case of those whom this faith 
found trained to those sacraments, are neither required to observe them, nor prohibited from doing so; 
while there is a prohibition in the case of those who were not bound by the ties of custom, or by any 
necessity, to accommodate themselves to the practice of others, so that it might become manifest that 
these things were instituted to prefigure Christ, and that after His coming they were to cease, because 
the promises had been fulfilled. Some believers of the circumcision who did not understand this were 
displeased with this tolerant arrangement which the Holy Spirit effected through the apostles, and 
stubbornly insisted on the Gentiles becoming Jews. These are the people of whom Faustus speaks under 
the name of Symmachians or Nazareans. Their number is now very small, but the sect still continues. 


18. The Manichaeans, therefore have no ground for saying, in disparagement of the law and the prophets, 
that Christ came to destroy rather than to fulfill them, because Christians do not observe what is there 
enjoined: for the only things which they do not observe are those that prefigured Christ, and these are not 
observed because their fulfillment is in Christ, and what is fulfilled is no longer prefigured; the typical 
observances having properly come to a close in the time of those who, after being trained in such things, 
had come to believe in Christ as their fulfillment. Do not Christians observe the precept of Scripture 
“Hear, O Israel; the Lord thy God is one God;” “Thou shalt not make unto thee an image,” and so on? Do 
make Christians not observe the precept, “Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain?” Do 
Christians not observe the Sabbath, even in the sense of a true rest? Do Christians not honor their 
parents, according to the commandment? Do Christians not abstain from fornication, and murder, and 
theft, and false witness, from coveting their neighbor’s wife, and from coveting his property,—all of which 
things are written in the law? These moral precepts are distinct from typical sacraments: the former are 
fulfilled by the aid of divine grace, the latter by the accomplishment of what they promise. Both are 
fulfilled in Christ, who has ever been the bestower of this grace, which is also now revealed in Him, and 
who now makes manifest the accomplishment of what He in former times promised; for “the law was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” Again, these things which concern the 
keeping of a good conscience are fulfilled in the faith which worketh by love; while types of the future 
pass away when they are accomplished. But even the types are not destroyed, but fulfilled; for Christ, in 


bringing to light what the types signified, does not prove them vain or illusory. 


19. Faustus, therefore, is wrong in supposing that the Lord Jesus fulfilled some precepts of righteous men 
who lived before the law of Moses, such as, “Thou shall not kill,” which Christ did not oppose, but rather 
confirmed by His prohibition of anger and abuse; and that He destroyed some things apparently peculiar 
to the Hebrew law, such as, “An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” which Christ seems rather to 
abolish than to confirm, when He says, “But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but if any one smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also,” and so on. But we say that even these things which 
Faustus thinks Christ destroyed by enjoining the opposite, were suitable to the times of the Old 
Testament, and were not destroyed, but fulfilled by Christ. 


20. In the first place let me ask our opponents if these ancient righteous men, Enoch and Seth, whom 
Faustus mentions particularly, and any others who lived before Moses, or even, if you choose, before 
Abraham, were angry with their brother without a cause, or said to their brother, Thou fool. If not, why 
may they not have taught these things as well as preached them? And if they taught these things, how can 
Christ be said to have fulfilled their righteousness or their teaching, any more than that of Moses, by 
adding, “But I say unto you, if any man is angry with his brother, or if he says Racha, or if he says, Thou 
fool, he shall be in danger of the judgment, or of the council, or of hell-fire,” since these men did these 
very things themselves, and enjoined them upon others? Will it be said that they were ignorant of its being 
the duty of a righteous man to restrain his passion, and not to provoke his brother with angry abuse; or 
that, knowing this, they were unable to act accordingly? In that case, they deserved the punishment of 
hell, and could not have been righteous. But no one will venture to say that in their righteousness there 
was such ignorance of duty, and such a want of self-control, as to make them liable to the punishment of 
hell. How, then, can Christ be said to have fulfilled the law, by which these men lived by means of adding 
things without which they could have had no righteousness at all? Will it be said that a hasty temper and 
bad language are sinful only since the time of Christ, while formerly such qualities of the heart and 
speech were allowable; as we find some institutions vary according to the times, so that what is proper at 
one time is improper at another, and vice versa? You will not be so foolish as to make this assertion. But 
even were you to do so, the reply will be that, according to this idea, Christ came not to fulfill what was 
defective in the old law, but to institute a law which did not previously exist; if it is true that with the 
righteous men of old it was not a sin to say to their brother, Thou fool, which Christ pronounces so sinful, 
that whoever does so is in danger of hell. So, then, you have not succeeded in finding any law of which it 
can be said that Christ supplied its defect by these additions. 


21. Will it be said that the law in these early times was incomplete as regards not committing adultery, till 
it was completed by the Lord, who added that no one should look on a woman to lust after her? This is 
what you imply in the way you quote the words, “Ye have heard that it has been said, Thou shalt not 
commit adultery: but I say unto you, Do not lust even.” “Here,” you say, “is the fulfillment.” But let us take 
the words as they stand in the Gospel, without any of your modifications, and see what character you give 
to those righteous men of antiquity. The words are: “Ye have heard that it has been said, thou shall not 
commit adultery; but I say unto you, that whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart.” In your opinion, then, Enoch and Seth, and the rest, committed 
adultery in their hearts; and either their heart was not the temple of God, or they committed adultery in 
the temple of God. But if you dare not say this, how can you say that Christ, when He came, fulfilled the 
law, which was already in the time of those men complete? 


22. As regards not swearing, in which also you say that Christ completed the law given to these righteous 
men of antiquity, I cannot be certain that they did not swear, for we find that Paul the apostle swore. With 
you, swearing is still a common practice, for you swear by the light, which you love as flies do; for the 
light of the mind which lighteth every man that cometh into the world, as distinct from mere natural light, 
you know nothing of. You swear, too, by your master Manichaeus, whose name in his own tongue was 
Manes. As the name Manes seemed to be connected with the Greek word for madness, you have changed 
it by adding a suffix, which only makes matters worse, by giving the new meaning of pouring forth 
madness. One of your own sect told me that the name Manichaeus was intended to be derived from the 
Greek words for pouring forth manna; for cheein means to pour. But, as it is, you only express the idea of 
madness with greater emphasis. For by adding the two syllables, while you have forgotten to insert 
another letter in the beginning of the word, you make it not Mannichaeus, but Manichaeus; which must 
mean that he pours forth madness in his long unprofitable discourses. Again, you often swear by the 
Paraclete,—not the Paraclete promised and sent by Christ to His disciples, but this same madness-pourer 
himself. Since, then, you are constantly swearing, I should like to know in what sense you make Christ to 
have fulfilled this part of the law, which is one you mention as belonging to the earliest times. And what do 
you make of the oaths of the apostle? For as to your authority, it cannot weigh much with yourselves, not 
to speak of me or any other person. It is therefore evident that Christ’s words, “I am come not to destroy 
the law, but to fulfill it,” have not the meaning which you give them. Christ makes no reference in these 
words to His comments on the ancient sayings which He quotes, and of which His discourse was an 
explanation, but not a fulfillment. 


23. Thus, as regards murder, which was understood to mean merely the destruction of the body, by which 
a man is deprived of life, the Lord explained that every unjust disposition to injure our brother is a kind of 


murder. So John also says, “He that hateth his brother is a murderer.” And as it was thought that adultery 
meant only the act of unlawful intercourse with a woman, the Master showed that the lust He describes is 
also adultery. Again, because perjury is a heinous sin, while there is no sin either in not swearing at all or 
in swearing truly, the Lord wished to secure us from departing from the truth by not swearing at all, 
rather than that we should be in danger of perjury by being in the habit of swearing truly. For one who 
never swears is less in danger of swearing falsely than one who is in the habit of swearing truly. So, in the 
discourses of the apostle which are recorded, he never used an oath, lest he should ever fall unawares 
into perjury from being in the habit of swearing. In his writings, on the other hand, where he had more 
leisure and opportunity for caution, we find him using oaths in several places, to teach us that there is no 
sin in swearing truly, but that, on account of the infirmity of human nature, we are best preserved from 
perjury by not swearing at all. These considerations will also make it evident that the things which 
Faustus supposes to be peculiar to Moses were not destroyed by Christ, as he says they were. 


24. To take, for instance, this saying of the ancients, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy,” 
how does Faustus make out that this is peculiar to Moses? Does not the Apostle Paul speak of some men 
as hateful to God? And, indeed, in connection with this saying, the Lord enjoins on us that we should 
imitate God. His words are: “That ye may be the children of your Father in heaven, who maketh the sun to 
rise upon the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.” In one sense we must hate 
our enemies, after the example of God, to whom Paul says some men are hateful; while, at the same time, 
we must also love our enemies after the example of God, who makes the sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. If we understand this, we shall find that the Lord, in 
explaining to those who did not rightly understand the saying, Thou shalt hate thine enemy, made use of it 
to show that they should love their enemy, which was a new idea to them. It would take too long to show 
the consistency of the two things here. But when the Manichaeans condemn without exception the 
precept, Thou shall hate thine enemy, they may easily be met with the question whether their god loves 
the race of darkness. Or, if we should love our enemies now, because they have a part of good, should we 
not also hate them as having a part of evil? So even in this way it would appear that there is no opposition 
between the saying of ancient times, Thou shall hate thine enemy, and that of the Gospel, Love your 
enemies. For every wicked man should be hated as far as he is wicked; while he should be loved as a man. 
The vice which we rightly hate in him is to be condemned, that by its removal the human nature which we 
rightly love in him may be amended. This is precisely the principle we maintain, that we should hate our 
enemy for what is evil in him, that is, for his wickedness; while we also love our enemy for that which is 
good in him, that is, for his nature as a social and rational being. The difference between us and the 
Manichaeans is, that we prove the man to be wicked, not by nature, either his own or any other, but by his 
own will; whereas they think that a man is evil on account of the nature of the race of darkness, which, 
according to them, was an object of dread to God when he existed entire, and by which also he was partly 
conquered, so that he cannot be entirely set free. The intention of the Lord, then, is to correct those who, 
from knowing without understanding what was said by them of old time, Thou shalt hate thine enemy, 
hated their fellow-men instead of only hating their wickedness; and for this purpose He says, Love your 
enemies. Instead of destroying what is written about hatred of enemies in the law, of which He said, “I am 
come not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it,” He would have us learn, from the duty of loving our enemies, 
how it is possible in the case of one and the same person, both to hate him for his sin, and to love him for 
his nature. It is too much to expect our perverse opponents to understand this. But we can silence them, 
by showing that by their irrational objection they condemn their own god, of whom they cannot say that 
he loves the race of darkness; so that in enjoining on every one to love his enemy, they cannot quote his 
example. There would appear to be more love of their enemy in the race of darkness than in the god of the 
Manichaeans. The story is, that the race of darkness coveted the domain of light bordering on their 
territory, and, from a desire to possess it, formed the plan of invading it. Nor is there any sin in desiring 
true goodness and blessedness. For the Lord says, “The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the 
violent take it by force.” This fabulous race of darkness, then, wished to take by force the good they 
desired, for its beautiful and attractive appearance. But God, instead of returning the love of those who 
wished to possess Him, hated it so as to endeavor to annihilate them. If, therefore, the evil love the good 
in the desire to possess it, while the good hate the evil in fear of being defiled, I ask the Manichaeans, 
which of these obeys the precept of the Lord, “Love your enemies”? If you insist on making these precepts 
opposed to one another, it will follow that your god obeyed what is written in the law of Moses, “Thou 
shall hate thine enemy”; while the race of darkness obeyed what is written in the Gospel, “Love your 
enemies.” However, you have never succeeded in explaining the difference between the flies that fly in the 
day-time and the moths that fly at night; for both, according to you, belong to the race of darkness. How is 
it that one kind love the light, contrary to their nature; while the other kind avoid it, and prefer the 
darkness from which they sprung? Strange, that filthy sewers should breed a cleaner sort than dark 
closets! 


25. Nor, again, is there any opposition between that which was said by them of old time, “An eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth,” and what the Lord says, “But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but if any one 
smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also,” and so on. The old precept as well as the new 
is intended to check the vehemence of hatred, and to curb the impetuosity of angry passion. For who will 
of his own accord be satisfied with a revenge equal to the injury? Do we not see men, only slightly hurt, 
eager for slaughter, thirsting for blood, as if they could never make their enemy suffer enough? If a man 
receives a blow, does he not summon his assailant, that he may be condemned in the court of law? Or if he 


prefers to return the blow, does he not fall upon the man with hand and heel, or perhaps with a weapon, if 
he can get hold of one? To put a restraint upon a revenge so unjust from its excess, the law established 
the principle of compensation, that the penalty should correspond to the injury inflicted. So the precept, 
“an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” instead of being a brand to kindle a fire that was quenched, was 
rather a covering to prevent the fire already kindled from spreading. For there is a just revenge due to the 
injured person from his assailant; so that when we pardon, we give up what we might justly claim. Thus, 
in the Lord’s prayer, we are taught to forgive others their debts that God may forgive us our debts. There 
is no injustice in asking back a debt, though there is kindness in forgiving it. But as, in swearing, one who 
swears, even though truly, is in danger of perjury, of which one is in no danger who never swears; and 
while swearing truly is not a sin, we are further from sin by not swearing; so that the command not to 
swear is a guard against perjury: in the same way since it is sinful to wish to be revenged with an unjust 
excess, though there is no sin in wishing for revenge within the limits of justice, the man who wishes for 
no revenge at all is further from the sin of an unjust revenge. It is sin to demand more than is due, though 
it is no sin to demand a debt. And the best security against the sin of making an unjust demand is to 
demand nothing, especially considering the danger of being compelled to pay the debt to Him who is 
indebted to none. Thus, I would explain the passage as follows: It has been said by them of old time, Thou 
shall not take unjust revenge; but I say, Take no revenge at all: here is the fulfillment. It is thus that 
Faustus, after quoting, “It has been said, Thou shall not swear falsely; but I say unto you, swear not at 
all,” adds: here is the fulfillment. I might use the same expression if I thought that by the addition of these 
words Christ supplied a defect in the law, and not rather that the intention of the law to prevent unjust 
revenge is best secured by not taking revenge at all, in the same way as the intention to prevent perjury is 
best secured by not swearing at all. For if “an eye for an eye” is opposed to “If any one smite thee on the 
cheek, turn to him the other also,” is there not as much opposition between “Thou shalt perform unto the 
Lord thine oath,” and “Swear not at all?” If Faustus thinks that there is not destruction, but fulfillment, in 
the one case, he ought to think the same of the other. For if “Swear not” is the fulfillment of “Swear truly,” 
why should not “Take no revenge” be the fulfillment of “Take revenge justly”? 


So, according to my interpretation, there is in both cases a guard against sin, either of false swearing or 
of unjust revenge; though, as regards giving up the right to revenge, there is the additional consideration 
that, by forgiving such debts, we shall obtain the forgiveness of our debts. The old precept was required in 
the case of a self-willed people, to teach them not to be extravagant in their demands. Thus, when the 
rage eager for unrestrained vengeance, was subdued, there would be leisure for any one so disposed to 
consider the desirableness of having his own debt cancelled by the Lord, and so to be led by this 
consideration to forgive the debt of his fellow-servant. 


26. Again, we shall find on examination, that there is no opposition between the precept of the Lord about 
not putting away a wife, and what was said by them of old time: “Whosoever putteth away his wife, let 
him give her a writing of divorcement.” The Lord explains the intention of the law, which required a bill of 
divorce in every case where a wife was put away. The precept not to put away a wife is the opposite of 
saying that a man may put away his wife if he pleases; which is not what the law says. On the contrary, to 
prevent the wife from being put away, the law required this intermediate step, that the eagerness for 
separation might be checked by the writing of the bill, and the man might have time to think of the evil of 
putting away his wife; especially since, as it is said, among the Hebrews it was unlawful for any but the 
scribes to write Hebrew: for the scribes claimed the possession of superior wisdom; and if they were men 
of upright and pious character, their pursuits might justly entitle them to make this claim. In requiring, 
therefore, that in putting away his wife, a man should give her a writing of divorcement, the design was 
that he should be obliged to have recourse to those from whom he might expect to receive a cautious 
interpretation of the law, and suitable advice against separation. Having no other way of getting the bill 
written, the man should be obliged to submit to their direction, and to allow of their endeavors to restore 
peace and harmony between him and his wife. In a case where the hatred could not be overcome or 
checked, the bill would of course be written. A wife might with reason be put away when wise counsel 
failed to restore the proper feeling and affection in the mind of her husband. If the wife is not loved, she is 
to be put away. And that she may not be put away, it is the husband’s duty to love her. Now, while a man 
cannot be forced to love against his will, he may be influenced by advice and persuasion. This was the 
duty of the scribe, as a wise and upright man; and the law gave him the opportunity, by requiring the 
husband in all cases of quarrel to go to him, to get the bill of divorcement written. No good or prudent 
man would write the bill unless it were a case of such obstinate aversion as to make reconciliation 
impossible. But according to your impious notions, there can be nothing in putting away a wife; for 
matrimony, according to you, is a criminal indulgence. The word “matrimony” shows that a man takes a 
wife in order that she may become a mother, which would be an evil in your estimation. According to you, 
this would imply that part of your god is overcome and captured by the race of darkness, and bound in the 
fetters of flesh. 


27. But, to explain the point in hand: If Christ, in adding the words, “But I say unto you,” to the quotations 
He makes of ancient sayings, neither fulfilled the law of primitive times by His additions, nor destroyed 
the law given to Moses by opposite precepts, but rather paid such deference to the Hebrew law in all the 
quotations He made from it, as to make His own remarks chiefly explanatory of what the law stated less 
distinctly, or a means of securing the design intended by the law, it follows that from the words, “I came 
not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it” we are not to understand that Christ by His precepts filled up what 


was wanting in the law; but that what the literal command failed in doing from the pride and disobedience 
of men, is accomplished by grace in those who are brought to repentance and humility. The fulfillment is 
not in additional words, but in acts of obedience. So the apostle says “Faith worketh by love;” and again, 
He that loveth another hath fulfilled the law.” This love, by which also the righteousness of the law can be 
fulfilled was bestowed in its significance by Christ in His coming, through the spirit which He sent 
according to His promise; and therefore He said, “I came not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it.” This is 
the New Testament in which the promise of the kingdom of heaven is made to this love; which was 
typified in the Old Testament, suitably to the times of that dispensation. So Christ says again; “A new 
commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another.” 


28. So we find in the Old Testament all or nearly all the counsels and precepts which Christ introduces 
with the words “But I say unto you.” Against anger it is written, “Mine eyes troubled because of anger;” 
and again, “Better is he that conquers his anger, than he that taketh a city.” Against hard words, “The 
stroke of a whip maketh a wound; but the stroke of the tongue breaketh the bones.” Against adultery in 
the heart, “Thou shall not covet thy neighbor’s wife.” It is not, “Thou shall not commit adultery;” but, 
“Thou shall not covet.” The apostle, in quoting this, says: “I had not known lust, unless the law had said, 
Thou shalt not covet.” Regarding patience in not offering resistance, a man is praised who “giveth his 
cheek to him that smiteth him, and who is filled full with reproach.” Of love to enemies it is said: “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink.” This also is quoted by the apostle. In the Psalm, too, 
it is said, “I was a peace maker among them that hated peace;” and in many similar passages. In 
connection also with our imitating God in refraining from taking revenge, and in loving even the wicked, 
there is a passage containing a full description of God in this character; for it is written: “To Thee alone 
ever belongeth great strength, and who can withstand the power of Thine arm? For the whole world 
before Thee is as a little grain of the balance; yea, as a drop of the morning dew that falleth down upon 
the earth. But Thou hast mercy upon all, for Thou canst do all things, and winkest at the sins of men, 
because of repentance. For Thou lovest all things that are, and abhorrest nothing which Thou hast made; 
for never wouldest Thou have made anything if Thou hadst hated it. And how could anything have 
endured, if it had not been Thy will? or been preserved, if not called by Thee? But Thou sparest all; for 
they are Thine, O Lord, Thou lover of souls. For Thy good Spirit is in all things; therefore chastenest Thou 
them by little and little that offend, and warnest them by putting them in remembrance wherein they have 
offended, that learning their wickedness, they may believe in Thee, O Lord.” Christ exhorts us to imitate 
this long-suffering goodness of God, who maketh the sun to rise upon the evil and the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust; that we may not be careful to revenge, but may do good to them that 
hate us, and so may be perfect, even as our Father in heaven is perfect. From another passage in these 
ancient books we learn that, by not exacting the vengeance due to us, we obtain the remission of our own 
sins; and that by not forgiving the debts of others, we incur the danger of being refused forgiveness when 
we pray for the remission of our own debts: “He that revengeth shall find vengeance from the Lord, and 
He will surely keep his sin in remembrance. Forgive thy neighbor the hurt that he hath done to thee; so 
shall thy sins also be forgiven when thou prayest. One man beareth hatred against another, and doth he 
seek pardon of the Lord? He showeth no mercy to a man who is like himself; and doth he ask forgiveness 
of his own sins? If he that is but flesh nourishes hatred, and asks for favor from the Lord, who will entreat 
for the pardon of his sins?” 


29. As regards not putting away a wife, there is no need to quote any other passage of the Old Testament 
than that referred to most appropriately in the Lord’s reply to the Jews when they questioned Him on this 
subject. For when they asked whether it is lawful for a man to put away his wife for any reason, the Lord 
answered: “Have ye not read, that He that made them at the beginning made them male and female, and 
said, For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they two 
shall be one flesh? Therefore they are no longer twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined, let 
no man put asunder.” Here the Jews, who thought that they acted according to the intention of the law of 
Moses in putting away their wives, are made to see from the book of Moses that a wife should not be put 
away. And, by the way, we learn here, from Christ’s own declaration, that God made and joined male and 
female; so that by denying this, the Manichaeans are guilty of opposing the gospel of Christ as well as the 
writings of Moses. And supposing their doctrine to be true, that the devil made and joined male and 
female, we see the diabolical cunning of Faustus in finding fault with Moses for dissolving marriages by 
granting a bill of divorce, and praising Christ for strengthening the union by the precept in the Gospel. 
Instead of this, Faustus, consistently with his own foolish and impious notions, should have praised Moses 
for separating what was made and joined by the devil, and should have blamed Christ for ratifying a bond 
of the devil’s workmanship. To return, let us hear the good Master explain how Moses, who wrote of the 
conjugal chastity in the first union of male and female as so holy and inviolable, afterwards allowed the 
people to put away their wives. For when the Jews replied, “Why did Moses then command to give a 
writing of divorcement, and to put her away?” Christ said unto them, “Moses, because of the hardness of 
your heart, suffered you to put away your wives.” This passage we have already explained. The hardness 
must have been great indeed which could not be induced to admit the restoration of wedded love, even 
though by means of the writing an opportunity was afforded for advice to be given to this effect by wise 
and upright men. Then the Lord quoted the same law, to show both what was enjoined on the good and 
what was permitted to the hard; for, from what is written of the union of male and female, He proved that 
a wife must not be put away, and pointed out the divine authority for the union; and shows from the same 
Scriptures that a bill of divorcement was to be given because of the hardness of the heart, which might be 


subdued or might not. 


30. Since, then, all these excellent precepts of the Lord, which Faustus tries to prove to be contrary to the 
old books of the Hebrews, are found in these very books, the only sense in which the Lord came not to 
destroy the law, but to fulfill it, is this, that besides the fulfillment of the prophetic types, which are set 
aside by their actual accomplishment, the precepts also, in which the law is holy, and just, and good, are 
fulfilled in us, not by the oldness of the letter which commands, and increases the offence of the proud by 
the additional guilt of transgression, but by the newness of the Spirit, who aids us, and by the obedience 
of the humble, through the saving grace which sets us free. For, while all these sublime precepts are 
found in the ancient books, still the end to which they point is not there revealed; although the holy men 
who foresaw the revelation lived in accordance with it, either veiling it in prophecy as suited the time, or 
themselves discovering the truth thus veiled. 


31. I am disposed, after careful examination, to doubt whether the expression so often used by the Lord, 
“the kingdom of heaven,” can be found in these books. It is said, indeed, “Love wisdom, that ye may reign 
for ever.” And if eternal life had not been clearly made known in the Old Testament, the Lord would not 
have said, as He did even to the unbelieving Jews: “Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think that ye 
have eternal life, and they are they that testify of me.” And to the same effect are the words of the 
Psalmist: “I shall not die, but live, and declare the works of the Lord.” And again: “Enlighten mine eyes, 
lest I sleep the sleep of death.” Again, we read, “The souls of the righteous are in the hand of the Lord, 
and pain shall not touch them;” and immediately following: “They are in peace; and if they have suffered 
torture from men, their hope is full of immortality; and after a few trouble, they shall enjoy many 
rewards.” Again, in another place: “The righteous shall live for ever, and their reward is with the Lord, 
and their concern with the Highest; therefore shall they receive from the hand of the Lord a kingdom of 
glory and a crown of beauty.” These and many similar declarations of eternal life, in more or less explicit 
terms, are found in these writings. Even the resurrection of the body is spoken of by the prophets. The 
Pharisees, accordingly, were fierce opponents of the Sadducees, who disbelieved the resurrection. This we 
learn not only from the canonical Acts of the Apostles, which the Manichaeans reject, because it tells of 
the advent of the Paraclete promised by the Lord, but also from the Gospel, when the Sadducees question 
the Lord about the woman who married seven brothers, one dying after the other, whose wife she would 
be in the resurrection. As regards, then, eternal life and the resurrection of the dead, numerous 
testimonies are to be found in these Scriptures. But I do not find there the expression, “the kingdom of 
heaven.” This expression belongs properly to the revelation of the New Testament, because in the 
resurrection our earthly bodies shall, by that change which Paul fully describes, become spiritual bodies, 
and so heavenly, that thus we may possess the kingdom of heaven. And this expression was reserved for 
Him whose advent as King to govern and Priest to sanctify His believing people, was ushered in by all the 
symbolism of the old covenant, in its genealogies, its typical acts and words, its sacrifices and ceremonies 
and feasts, and in all its prophetic utterances and events and figures. He came full of grace and truth, in 
His grace helping us to obey the precepts, and in His truth securing the accomplishment of the promises. 
He came not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it. 


BOOK xXx 


Faustus repels the charge of sun-worship, and maintains that while the Manichaeans believe that God’s 
power dwells in the sun and his wisdom in the moon, they yet worship one deity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. They are not a schism of the Gentiles, nor a sect. Augustin emphasizes the charge of polytheism, 
and goes into an elaborate comparison of Manichaean and pagan mythology. 


1. Faustus said: You ask why we worship the sun, if we are a sect or separate religion, and not Pagans, or 
merely a schism of the Gentiles. It may therefore be as well to inquire into the matter, that we may see 
whether the name of Gentiles is more applicable to you or to us. Perhaps, in giving you in a friendly way 
this simple account of my faith, I shall appear to be making an apology for it, as if 1 were ashamed, which 
God forbid, of doing homage to the divine luminaries. You may take it as you please; but I shall not regret 
what I have done if I succeed in conveying to some at least this much knowledge, that our religion has 
nothing in common with that of the Gentiles. 


2. We worship, then, one deity under the threefold appellation of the Almighty God the Father, and his son 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit. While these are one and the same, we believe also that the Father properly 
dwells in the highest or principal light, which Paul calls “light inaccessible,” and the Son in his second or 
visible light. And as the Son is himself twofold, according to the apostle, who speaks of Christ as the 
power of God and the wisdom of God, we believe that His power dwells in the sun, and His wisdom in the 
moon. We also believe that the Holy Spirit, the third majesty, has His seat and His home in the whole 
circle of the atmosphere. By His influence and spiritual infusion, the earth conceives and brings forth the 
mortal Jesus, who, as hanging from every tree, is the life and salvation of men. Though you oppose these 
doctrines so violently, your religion resembles ours in attaching the same sacredness to the bread and 
wine that we do to everything. This is our belief, which you will have an opportunity of hearing more of, if 
you wish to do so. Meanwhile there is some force in the consideration that you or any one that is asked 
where his God dwells, will say that he dwells in light; so that the testimony in favor of my worship is 
almost universal. 


3. As to your calling us a schism of the Gentiles, and not a sect, I suppose the word schism applies to 
those who have the same doctrines and worship as other people, and only choose to meet separately. The 
word sect, again, applies to those whose doctrine is quite unlike that of others, and who have made a form 
of divine worship peculiar to themselves. If this is what the words mean, in the first place, in our doctrine 
and worship we have no resemblance to the Pagans. We shall see presently whether you have. The Pagan 
doctrine is, that all things good and evil, mean and glorious, fading and unfading, changeable and 
unchangeable, material and divine, have only one principle. In opposition to this, my belief is that God is 
the principle of all good things, and Hyle [matters] of the opposite. Hyle is the name given by our master 
in divinity to the principle or nature of evil. The Pagans accordingly think it right to worship God with 
altars, and shrines, and images, and sacrifices, and incense. Here also my practice differs entirely from 
theirs: for I look upon myself as a reasonable temple of God, if Iam worthy to be so; and I consider Christ 
his Son as the living image of his living majesty; and I hold a mind well cultivated to be the true altar, and 
pure and simple prayers to be the true way of paying divine honors and of offering sacrifices. Is this being 
a schism of the Pagans? 


4. As regards the worship of the Almighty God, you might call us a schism of the Jews, for all Jews are 
bold enough to profess this worship, were it not for the difference in the form of our worship, though it 
may be questioned whether the Jews really worship the Almighty. But the doctrine I have mentioned is 
common to the Pagans in their worship of the sun, and to the Jews in their worship of the Almighty. Even 
in relation to you, we are not properly a schism, though we acknowledge Christ and worship Him; for our 
worship and doctrine are different from yours. In a schism, little or no change is made from the original; 
as, for instance, you, in your schism from the Gentiles, have brought with you the doctrine of a single 
principle, for you believe that all things are of God. The sacrifices you change into love-feasts, the idols 
into martyrs, to whom you pray as they do to their idols. You appease the shades of the departed with 
wine and food. You keep the same holidays as the Gentiles; for example, the calends and the solstices. In 
your way of living you have made no change. Plainly you are a mere schism; for the only difference from 
the original is that you meet separately. In this you have followed the Jews, who separated from the 
Gentiles, but differed only in not having images. For they used temples, and sacrifices, and altars, and a 
priesthood, and the whole round of ceremonies the same as those of the Gentiles, only more superstitious. 
Like the Pagans, they believe in a single principle; so that both you and the Jews are schisms of the 
Gentiles, for you have the same faith, and nearly the same worship, and you call yourselves sects only 
because you meet separately. The fact is, there are only two sects, the Gentiles and ourselves. We and the 
Gentiles are as contrary in our belief as truth and falsehood, day and night, poverty and wealth, health 
and sickness. You, again, are not a sect in relation either to truth or to error. You are merely a schism and 
a schism not of truth, but of error. 


5. Augustin replied: O hateful mixture of ignorance and cunning! Why do you put arguments in the mouth 
of your opponent, which no one that knows you would use? We do not call you Pagans, or a schism of 
Pagans; but we say that you resemble them in worshipping many gods. But you are far worse than Pagans, 
for they worship things which exist, though they should not be worshipped: for idols have an existence, 
though for salvation they are nought. So, to worship a tree with prayers, instead of improving it by 
cultivation, is not to worship nothing, but to worship in a wrong way. When the apostle says that “the 
things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons, and not to God,” he means that these 
demons exist to whom the sacrifices are made, and with whom he wishes us not to be partakers. So, too, 
heaven and earth, the sea and air, the sun and moon, and the other heavenly bodies, are all objects which 
have a sensible existence. When the Pagans worship these as gods, or as parts of one great God (for some 
of them identify the universe with the Supreme Deity), they worship things which have an existence. In 
arguing with Pagans, we do not deny the existence of these things, but we say that they should not be 
worshipped; and we recommend the worship of the invisible Creator of all these things, in whom alone 
man can find the happiness which all allow that he desires. To those, again, who worship what is invisible 
and immaterial, but still is created, as the soul or mind of man, we say that happiness is not to be found in 
the creature even under this form, and that we must worship the true God, who is not only invisible, but 
unchangeable; for He alone is to be worshipped, in the enjoyment of whom the worshipper finds 
happiness, and without whom the soul must be wretched, whatever else it possesses. You, on the other 
hand, who worship things which have no existence at all except in your fictitious legends, would be nearer 
true piety and religion if you were Pagans, or if you were worshippers of what has an existence, though 
not a proper object of worship. In fact, you do not properly worship the sun, though he carries your 
prayers with him in his course round the heavens. 


6. Your statements about the sun himself are so false and absurd, that if he were to repay you for the 
injury done to him, he would scorch you to death. First of all, you call the sun a ship, so that you are not 
only astray worlds off, as the saying is, but adrift. Next, while every one sees that the sun is round, which 
is the form corresponding from its perfection to his position among the heavenly bodies, you maintain that 
he is triangular, that is, that his light shines on the earth through a triangular window in heaven. Hence it 
is that you bend and bow your heads to the sun, while you worship not this visible sun, but some 
imaginary ship which you suppose to be shining through a triangular opening. Assuredly this ship would 
never have been heard of, if the words required for the composition of heretical fictions had to be paid for, 
like the wood required for the beams of a ship. All this is comparatively harmless, however ridiculous or 
pitiable. Very different is your wicked fancy about youths of both sexes proceeding from this ship, whose 


beauty excites eager desire in the princes and princesses of darkness; and so the members of your god 
are released from this humiliating confinement in the members of the race of darkness, by means of sinful 
passion and sensual appetite. And to these filthy rags of yours you would unite the mystery of the Trinity; 
for you say that the Father dwells in a secret light, the power of the Son in the sun, and His wisdom in the 
moon, and the Holy Spirit in the air. 


7. As for this threefold or rather fourfold fiction, what shall I say of the secret light of the Father, but that 
you can think of no light except what you have seen? From your knowledge of visible light, with which 
beasts and insects as well as men are familiar, you form some vague idea in your mind, and call it the light 
in which God the Father dwells with His subjects. How can you distinguish between the light by which we 
see, and that by which we understand, when, according to your ideas, to understand truth is nothing else 
than to form the conception of material forms, either finite or in some cases infinite; and you actually 
believe in these wild fancies? It is manifest that the act of my mind in thinking of your region of light 
which has no existence, is entirely different from my conception of Alexandria, which exists, though I have 
not seen it. And, again, the act of forming a conception of Alexandria, which I have never seen, is very 
different from thinking of Carthage, which I know. But this difference is insignificant as compared with 
that between my thinking of material things which I know from seeing them, and my understanding 
justice, chastity, faith, truth, love, goodness, and things of this nature. Can you describe this intellectual 
light, which gives us a clear perception of the distinction between itself and other things, as well as of the 
distinction between those things themselves? And yet even this is not the sense in which it can be said 
that God is light, for this light is created, whereas God is the Creator; the light is made, and He is the 
Maker; the light is changeable. For the intellect changes from dislike to desire, from ignorance to 
knowledge, from forgetfulness to recollection; whereas God remains the same in will, in truth, and in 
eternity. From God we derive the beginning of existence, the principle of knowledge, the law of affection. 
From God all animals, rational and irrational, derive the nature of their life, the capacity of sensation, the 
faculty of emotion. From God all bodies derive their subsistence in extension, their beauty in number, and 
their order in weight. This light is one divine being, in an inseparable triune existence; and yet, without 
supposing the assumption of any bodily form, you assign to separate places parts of the immaterial, 
spiritual, and unchangeable substance. And instead of three places for the Trinity, you have four: one, the 
light inaccessible, which you know nothing about, for the Father; two, the sun and moon, for the Son; and 
again one, the circle of the atmosphere, for the Holy Spirit. Of the inaccessible light of the Father I shall 
say nothing further at present, for orthodox believers do not separate the Son and the Spirit from the 
Father in relation to this light. 


8. It is difficult to understand how you have been taken with the absurd idea of placing the power of the 
Son in the sun, and His wisdom in the moon. For, as the Son remains inseparably in the Father, His 
wisdom and power cannot be separated from one another, so that one should be in the sun and the other 
in the moon. Only material things can be thus assigned to separate places. If you only understood this, it 
would have prevented you from taking the productions of a diseased fancy as the material for so many 
fictions. But there is inconsistency and improbability as well as falsehood in your ideas. For, according to 
you, the seat of wisdom is inferior in brightness to the seat of power. Now energy and productiveness are 
the qualities of power, whereas light teaches and manifests; so that if the sun had the greater heat, and 
the moon the greater light, these absurdities might appear to have some likelihood to men of carnal 
minds, who know nothing except through material conceptions. From the connection between great heat 
and motion, they might identify power with heat; while light from its brightness, and as making things 
discernible, they might represent wisdom. But what folly as well as profanity, in placing power in the sun, 
which excels so much in light, and wisdom in the moon, which is so inferior in brightness! And while you 
separate Christ from Himself, you do not distinguish between Christ and the Holy Spirit; whereas Christ is 
one, the power of God, and the wisdom of God, and the Spirit is a distinct person. But according to you, 
the air, which you make the seat of the Spirit, fills and pervades the universe. So the sun and moon in 
their course are always united to the air. But the moon approaches the sun at one time, and recedes from 
it at another. So that, if we may believe you, or rather, if we may allow ourselves to be imposed on by you, 
wisdom recedes from power by half the circumference of a circle, and again approaches it by the other 
half. And when wisdom is full, it is at a distance from power. For when the moon is full, the distance 
between the two bodies is so great, that the moon rises in the east while the sun is setting in the west. But 
as the loss of power produces weakness, the fuller the moon is, the weaker must wisdom be. If, as is 
certainly true, the wisdom of God is unchangeable in power, and the power of God unchangeable in 
wisdom, how can you separate them so as to assign them to different places? And how can the place be 
different when the substance is the same? Is this not the infatuation of subjection to material fancies; 
showing such a want of power and wisdom that your wisdom is as weak as your power is foolish? This 
execrable absurdity would divide Christ between the sun and the moon,—His power in one, and His 
wisdom in the other; so that He would be incomplete in both, lacking wisdom in the sun, and power in the 
moon, while in both He supplies youths, male and female, to excite the affection of the princes and 
princesses of darkness. Such are the tenets which you learn and profess. Such is the faith which directs 
your conduct. And can you wonder that you are regarded with abhorrence? 


9. But besides your errors regarding these conspicuous and familiar luminaries, which you worship not for 
what they are, but for what your wild fancy makes them to be, your other absurdities are still worse than 
this. Your illustrious World-bearer, and Atlas who helps to hold him up, are unreal beings. Like 


innumerable other creatures of your fancy, they have no existence, and yet you worship them. For this 
reason we say that you are worse than Pagans, while you resemble them in worshipping many gods. You 
are worse, because, while they worship things which exist though they are not gods, you worship things 
which are neither gods nor anything else, for they have no existence. The Pagans, too, have fables, but 
they know them to be fables; and either look upon them as amusing poetical fancies, or try to explain 
them as representing the nature of things, or the life of man. Thus they say that Vulcan is lame, because 
flame in common fire has an irregular motion: that Fortune is blind, because of the uncertainty of what 
are called fortuitous occurrences: that there are three Fates, with distaff, and spindle, and fingers 
spinning wool into thread, because there are three times,—the past, already spun and wound on the 
spindle; the present, which is passing through the fingers of the spinner; and the future, still in wool 
bound to the distaff, and soon to pass through the fingers to the spindle, that is, through the present into 
the future: and that Venus is the wife of Vulcan, because pleasure has a natural connection with heat; and 
that she is the mistress of Mars, because pleasure is not properly the companion of warriors: and that 
Cupid is a boy with wings and a bow, from the wounds inflicted by thoughtless, inconstant passion in the 
hearts of unhappy beings: and so with many other fables. The great absurdity is in their continuing to 
worship these beings, after giving such explanations; for the worship without the explanations, though 
criminal, would be a less heinous crime. The very explanations prove that they do not worship that God, 
the enjoyment of whom can alone give happiness, but things which He has created. And even in the 
creature they worship not only the virtues, as in Minerva, who sprang from the head of Jupiter, and who 
represents prudence,—a quality of reason which, according to Plato, has its seat in the head,—but their 
vices, too, as in Cupid. Thus one of their dramatic poets says, “Sinful passion, in favor of vice, made Love 
a god.” Even bodily evils had temples in Rome, as in the case of pallor and fever. Not to dwell on the sin of 
the worshippers of these idols, who are in a way affected by the bodily forms, so that they pay homage to 
them as deities, when they see them set up in some lofty place, and treated with great honor and 
reverence, there is greater sin in the very explanations which are intended as apologies for these dumb, 
and deaf, and blind, and lifeless objects. Still, though, as I have said, these things are nothing in the way 
of salvation or of usefulness, both they and the things they are said to represent are real existences. But 
your First Man, warring with the five elements; and your Mighty Spirit, who constructs the world from the 
captive bodies of the race of darkness, or rather from the members of your god in subjection and 
bondage; and your World-holder, who has in his hand the remains of these members, and who bewails the 
capture and bondage and pollution of the rest; and your giant Atlas, who keeps up the World-holder on his 
shoulders, lest he should from weariness throw away his burden, and so prevent the completion of the 
final imitation of the mass of darkness, which is to be the last scene in your drama;—these and countless 
other absurdities are not represented in painting or sculpture, or in any explanation; and yet you believe 
and worship things which have no existence, while you taunt the Christians with being credulous for 
believing in realities with a faith which pacifies the mind under its influence. The objects of your worship 
can be shown to have no existence by many proofs, which I do not bring forward here, because, though I 
could without difficulty discourse philosophically on the construction of the world, it would take too long 
to do so here. One proof suffices. If these things are real, God must be subject to change, and corruption, 
and contamination; a supposition as blasphemous as it is irrational. All these things, therefore, are vain, 
and false, and unreal. Thus you are much worse than those Pagans, with whom all are familiar, and who 
still preserve traces of their old customs, of which they themselves are ashamed; for while they worship 
things which are not gods, you worship things which do not exist. 


10. If you think that your doctrines are true because they are unlike the errors of the Pagans, and that we 
are in error because we perhaps differ more from you than from them, you might as well say that a dead 
man is in good health because he is not sick; or that good health is undesirable, because it differs less 
from sickness than from death. Or if the Pagans should be viewed in many cases as rather dead than sick, 
you might as well praise the ashes in the tomb because they have no longer the human shape, as 
compared with the living body, which does not differ so much from a corpse as from ashes. It is thus we 
are reproached for having more resemblance to the dead body of Paganism than to the ashes of 
Manichaeism. But in division, it often happens that a thing is placed in different classes, according to the 
point of resemblance on which the division proceeds. For instance, if animals are divided into those that 
fly and those that cannot fly, in this division men and beasts are classed together as distinct from birds, 
because they are both unable to fly. But if they are divided into rational and irrational, beasts and birds 
are classed together as distinct from men, for they are both destitute of reason. Faustus did not think of 
this when he said: There are in fact only two sects, the Gentiles and ourselves, for we are directly opposed 
to them in our belief. The opposition he means is this, that the Gentiles believe in a single principle, 
whereas the Manichaeans believe also in the principle of the race of darkness. Certainly, according to this 
division we agree in general with the Pagans. But if we divide all who have a religion into those who 
worship one God and those who worship many gods, the Manichaeans must be classed along with the 
Pagans, and we along with the Jews. This is another distinction, which may be said to make only two sects. 
Perhaps you will say that you hold all your gods to be of one substance, which the Pagans do not. But you 
at least resemble them in assigning to your gods different powers, and functions, and employments. One 
does battle with the race of darkness; another constructs the world from the part which is captured; 
another, standing above, has the world in his hand; another holds him up from below; another turns the 
wheels of the fires and winds and waters beneath; another, in his circuit of the heavens, gathers with his 
beams the members of your god from cesspools. Indeed, your gods have innumerable occupations, 
according to your fabulous descriptions, which you neither explain nor represent in a visible form. But 


again, if men were divided into those who believe that God takes an interest in human affairs and those 
who do not, the Pagans and Jews, and you and all heretics that have anything of Christianity, will be 
classed together, as opposed to the Epicureans, and any others holding similar views. As this is a principle 
of importance, here again we may say that there are only two sects, and you belong to the same sect as 
we do. You will hardly venture to dissent from us in the opinion that God is concerned in human affairs, so 
that in this matter your opposition to the Epicureans makes you side with us. Thus, according to the 
nature of the division, what is in one class at one time, is in another at another time: things joined here 
are separated there: in some things we are classed with others, and they with us; in other things we are 
classed separately, and stand alone. If Faustus thought of this, he would not talk such eloquent nonsense. 


11. But what are we to make of these words of Faustus: The Holy Spirit, by his influence and spiritual 
infusion, makes the earth conceive and bring forth the mortal Jesus, who, as hanging from every tree, is 
the life and salvation of men? Letting pass for a moment the absurdity of this statement, we observe the 
folly of believing that the mortal Jesus can be conceived through the power of the Holy Spirit by the earth, 
but not by the Virgin Mary. Dare you compare the holiness of that chaste virgin’s womb with any piece of 
ground where trees and plants grow? Do you pretend to look with abhorrence upon a pure virgin, while 
you do not shrink from believing that Jesus is produced in gardens watered by the filthy drains of a city? 
For plants of all kinds spring up and are nourished in such moisture. You will have Jesus to be born in this 
way, while you cry out against the idea of His being born of a virgin. Do you think flesh more unclean than 
the excrements which its nature rejects? Is the filth cleaner than the flesh which expels it? Are you not 
aware how fields are manured in order to make them productive? Your folly comes to this, that the Holy 
Spirit, who, according to you, despised the womb of Mary, makes the earth conceive more fruitfully in 
proportion as it is carefully enriched with animal off-scourings. Do you reply that the Holy Spirit preserves 
His incorruptible purity everywhere? I ask again, Why not also in the virgin’s womb? Passing from the 
conception, you maintain in regard to the mortal Jesus—who, as you Say, is born from the earth, which has 
conceived by the power of the Holy Spirit—that He hangs in the shape of fruit from every tree: so that, 
besides this pollution, He suffers additional defilement from the flesh of the countless animals that eat the 
fruit; except, indeed, the small amount that is purified by your eating it. While we believe and confess 
Christ the Son of God, and the Word of God, to have become flesh without suffering defilement, because 
the divine substance is not defiled by flesh, as it is not defiled by anything, your fanciful notions would 
make Jesus to be defiled even as hanging on the tree, before entering the flesh of any animal; for if He 
were not defiled, there would be no need of His being purified by your eating Him. And if all trees are the 
cross of Christ, as Faustus seems to imply when he says that Jesus hangs from every tree, why do you not 
pluck the fruit, and so take Jesus down from hanging on the tree to bury Him in your stomach, which 
would correspond to the good deed of Joseph of Arimathea, when he took down the true Jesus from the 
cross to bury Him? Why should it be impious to take Christ from the tree, while it is pious to lay Him in 
the tomb? Perhaps you wish to apply to yourselves the words quoted from the prophet by Paul, “Their 
throat is an open sepulchre:” and so you wait with open mouth till some one comes to use your throat as 
the best sepulchre for Christ. Once more, how many Christs do you make? Is there one whom you call the 
mortal Christ, whom the earth conceives and brings forth by the power of the Holy Spirit; and another 
crucified by the Jews under Pontius Pilate; and a third whom you divide between the sun and the moon? 
Or is it one and the same person, part of whom is confined in the trees, to be released by the help of the 
other part which is not confined? If this is the case, and you allow that Christ suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, though it is difficult to see how he could have suffered without flesh, as you say he did, the great 
question is, with whom he left those ships you speak of, that he might come down and suffer these things, 
which he certainly could not have suffered without having a body of some kind. A mere spiritual presence 
could not have made him liable to these sufferings, and in his bodily presence he could not be at the same 
time in the sun, in the moon, and on the cross. So, then, if he had not a body, he was not crucified; and if 
he had a body, the question is, where he got it: for, according to you, all bodies belong to the race of 
darkness, though you cannot think of the divine substance except as being material. Thus you must say 
either that Christ was crucified without a body; which is utterly absurd; or that he was crucified in 
appearance and not in reality, which is blasphemy; or that all bodies do not belong to the race of darkness, 
but that the divine substance has also a body, and that not an immortal body, but liable to crucifixion and 
death, which, again, is altogether erroneous; or that Christ had a mortal body from the race of darkness, 
so that, while you will not allow that Christ’s body came from the Virgin Mary, you derive it from the race 
of demons. Finally, as in Faustus’ statement, in which he alludes in the briefest manner possible to the 
lengthy stories of Manichaean invention, the earth by the power of the Holy Spirit conceives and brings 
forth the mortal Jesus, who, hanging from every tree, is the life and salvation of men, why should this 
Saviour be represented by whatever is hanging, because he hung on the tree, and not by whatever is 
born, because he was born? But if you mean that the Jesus on the trees, and the Jesus crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, and the Jesus divided between the sun and the moon, are all one and the same substance, 
why do you not give the name of Jesus to your whole host of deities? Why should not your World-holder be 
Jesus too, and Atlas, and the King of Honour, and the Mighty Spirit, and the First Man, and all the rest, 
with their various names and occupations? 


12. So, with regard to the Holy Spirit, how can you say that he is the third person, when the persons you 
mention are innumerable? Or why is he not Jesus himself? And why does Faustus mislead people, in trying 
to make out an agreement between himself and true Christians, from whom he differs only too widely, by 
saying, We worship one God under the threefold appellation of the Almighty God the Father, Christ his 


Son, and the Holy Spirit? Why is the appellation only threefold, instead of being manifold? And why is the 
distinction in appellation only, and not in reality, if there are as many persons as there are names? For it is 
not as if you gave three names to the same thing, as the same weapon may be called a short sword, a 
dagger, or a dirk; or as you give the name of moon, and the lesser ship, and the luminary of night, and so 
on, to the same thing. For you cannot say that the First Man is the same as the Mighty Spirit, or as the 
World-Holder, or as the giant Atlas. They are all distinct persons, and you do not call any of them Christ. 
How can there be one Deity with opposite functions? Or why should not Christ himself be the single 
person, if in one substance Christ hangs on the trees, and was persecuted by the Jews, and exists in the 
sun and moon? The fact is, your fancies are all astray, and are no better than the dreams of insanity. 


13. How can Faustus think that we resemble the Manichaeans in attaching sacredness to bread and wine, 
when they consider it sacrilege to taste wine? They acknowledge their god in the grape, but not in the 
cup; perhaps they are shocked at his being trampled on and bottled. It is not any bread and wine that we 
hold sacred as a natural production, as if Christ were confined in corn or in vines, as the Manichaeans 
fancy, but what is truly consecrated as a symbol. What is not consecrated, though it is bread and wine, is 
only nourishment or refreshment, with no sacredness about it; although we bless and thank God for every 
gift, bodily as well as spiritual. According to your notion, Christ is confined in everything you eat, and is 
released by digestion from the additional confinement of your intestines. So, when you eat, your god 
suffers; and when you digest, you suffer from his recovery. When he fills you, your gain is his loss. This 
might be considered kindness on his part, because he suffers in you for your benefit, were it not that he 
gains freedom by escaping and leaving you empty. There is not the least resemblance between our 
reverence for the bread and wine, and your doctrines, which have no truth in them. To compare the two is 
even more foolish than to say, as some do, that in the bread and wine we worship Ceres and Bacchus. I 
refer to this now, to show where you got your silly idea that our fathers kept the Sabbath in honor of 
Saturn. For as there is no connection with the worship of the Pagan deities Ceres and Bacchus in our 
observance of the sacrament of the bread and wine, which you approve so highly that you wish to 
resemble us in it, so there was no subjection to Saturn in the case of our fathers, who observed the rest of 
the Sabbath in a manner suitable to prophetic times. 


14. You might have found a resemblance in your religion to that of the Pagans as regards Hyle [matter], 
which the Pagans often speak of. You, on the contrary, maintain that you are directly opposed to them in 
your belief in the evil principle which your teacher in theology calls Hyle. But here you only show your 
ignorance, and, with an affectation of learning, use this word without knowing what it means. The Greeks, 
when speaking of nature, give the name Hyle to the subject-matter of things, which has no form of its 
own, but admits of all bodily forms, and is known only through these changeable phenomena, not being 
itself an object of sensation or perception. Some Gentiles, indeed, erroneously make this matter co-eternal 
with God, as not being derived from Him, though the bodily forms are. In this manifest error you resemble 
the Pagans, for you hold that Hyle has a principle of its own, and does not come from God. It is only 
ignorance that leads you to deny this resemblance. In saying that Hyle has no form of its own, and can 
take its forms only from God, the Pagans come near to the truth which we believe in contradistinction 
from your errors. Not knowing what Hyle or the subject-matter of things is, you make it the race of 
darkness, in which you place not only innumerable bodily forms of five different kinds, but also a 
formative mind. Such, indeed, is your ignorance or insanity, that you call this mind Hyle, and make it give 
forms instead of taking them. If there were such a formative mind as you speak of, and bodily elements 
capable of form, the word Hyle would properly be applicable to the bodily elements, which would be the 
matter to be formed by the mind, which you make the principle of evil. Even this would not be a quite 
accurate use of the word Hyle, which has no form of any kind; whereas these elements, although capable 
of new forms, have already the form of elements, and belong to different kinds. Still this use of the word 
would not be so much amiss, notwithstanding your ignorance; for it would thus be applied, as it properly 
is, to that which takes form, and not to that which gives it. Even here, however, your folly and impiety 
would appear in tracing so much that is good to the evil principle, from your not knowing that all natures 
of every kind, all forms in their proportion, and all weights in their order, can come only from the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit. As it is, you know neither what Hyle is, nor what evil is. Would that I could 
persuade you to refrain from misleading people still more ignorant than yourselves! 


15. Every one must see the folly of your boasting of superiority to the Pagans because they use altars and 
temples, images and sacrifices and incense, in the worship of God, which you do not. As if it were not 
better to build an altar and offer sacrifice to a stone, which has some kind of existence, than to employ a 
heated imagination in worshipping things which have no existence at all. And what do you mean by saying 
that you are a rational temple of God? Can that be God’s temple which is partly the construction of the 
devil? And is this not true of you, as you say that all your members and your whole body were formed by 
the evil principle which you call Hyle, and that part of this formative mind dwells in the body along with 
part of your god? And as this part of your god is bound and confined, you should be called the prison of 
God rather than his temple. Perhaps it is your soul that is the temple of God, as you have it from the 
region of light. But you generally call your soul not a temple, but a part or member of God. So, when you 
say you are the temple of God, it must be in your body, which, you say, was formed by the devil. Thus you 
blaspheme the temple of God, calling it not only the workmanship of Satan, but the prison-house of God. 
The apostle, on the other hand, says: “The temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.” And to show that 
this refers not merely to the soul, he says expressly: “Know ye not that your bodies are the temple of the 


Holy Ghost, which is in you, which ye have of God?” You call the workmanship of devils the temple of God, 
and there, to use Faustus’ words, you place Christ, the Son of God, the living image of living majesty. Your 
impiety may well contrive a fabulous temple for a fabulous Christ. The image you speak of must be so 
called, because it is the creature of your imagination. 


16. If your mind is an altar, you see whose altar it is. You may see from the very doctrines and duties in 
which you say you are trained. You are taught not to give food to a beggar; and so your altar smokes with 
the sacrifice of cruelty. Such altars the Lord destroys; for in words quoted from the law He tells us what 
offering pleases God: “I desire mercy, and not sacrifice.” Observe on what occasion the Lord uses these 
words. It was when, in passing through a field, the disciples plucked the ears of corn because they were 
hungry. Your doctrine would lead you to call this murder. Your mind is an altar, not of God, but of lying 
devils, by whose doctrines the evil conscience is seared as with a hot iron, calling murder what the truth 
calls innocence. For in His words to the Jews, Christ by anticipation deals a fatal blow to you: “If ye had 
known what this meaneth, I desire mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the guiltless.” 


17. Nor can you say that you honor God with sacrifices in the shape of pure and simple prayers: for, in 
your low, dishonoring notions about the divine nature and substance, you make your god to be the victim 
in the sacrifices of Pagans; so far are you from pleasing the true God with your sacrifices. For you hold 
that God is confined not only in trees and plants, or in the human body, but also in the flesh of animals, 
which contaminates Him with its impurity. And how can your soul give praise to God, when you actually 
reproach Him by calling your soul a particle of His substance taken captive by the race of darkness; as if 
God could not maintain the conflict except by this corruption of His members, and this dishonorable 
captivity? Instead of honoring God in your prayers, you insult Him. For what sin did you commit, when you 
belonged to Him, that you should be thus punished by the god you cry to, not because you left Him 
sinfully of your own choice; for he himself gave you to His enemies, to obtain peace for His kingdom? You 
are not even given as hostages to be honorably guarded. Nor is it as when a shepherd lays a snare to 
catch a wild beast: for he does not put one of his own members in the snare, but some animal from his 
flock; and generally, so that the wild beast is caught before the animal is hurt. You, though you are the 
members of your god, are given to the enemy, whose ferocity you keep off from your god only by being 
contaminated with their impurity, infected with their corruptions, without any fault of your own. You 
cannot in your prayers use the words: “Free us, O Lord, for the glory of Thy name; and for Thy name’s 
sake pardon our sins.” Your prayer is: “Free us by Thy skill, for we suffer here oppression, and torture, 
and pollution, only that Thou mayest mourn unmolested in Thy kingdom.” These are words of reproach, 
not of entreaty. Nor can you use the words taught us by the Master of truth: “Forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors.” For who are the debtors who have sinned against you? If it is the race of darkness, 
you do not forgive their debts, but make them be utterly cast out and shut up in eternal imprisonment. 
And how can God forgive your debts, when He rather sinned against you by sending you into such a state, 
than you against Him, whom you obeyed by going? If this was not a sin in Him, because He was compelled 
to do it, this excuse must apply you, now that you have been overthrown in the conflict, more than to Him 
before the conflict began. You suffer now from the mixture of evil, which was not the case with Him when 
nevertheless He was compelled to send you. So either He requires that you should forgive Him his debt; 
or, if He is not in debt to you, still less are you to Him. It appears that your sacrifices and your pure and 
simple prayers are false and vile blasphemies. 


18. How is it, by the way, that you use the words temple, altar, sacrifice, for the purpose of commending 
your own practices? If such things can be spoken of as properly belonging to true religion, they must 
constitute the true worship of the true God. And if there is such a thing as true sacrifice to the true God, 
which is implied in the expression divine honors, there must be some one true sacrifice of which the rest 
are imitations. On the one hand, we have the spurious imitations in the case of false and lying gods, that 
is, of devils, who proudly demand divine honors from their deluded votaries, as is or was the case in the 
temples and idols of the Gentiles. On the other hand, we have the prophetic intimations of one most true 
sacrifice to be offered for the sins of all believers, as in the sacrifices enjoined by God on our fathers; 
along with which there was also the symbolical anointing typical of Christ, as the name Christ itself means 
anointed. The animal sacrifices, therefore, presumptuously claimed by devils, were an imitation of the 
true sacrifice which is due only to the one true God, and which Christ alone offered on His altar. Thus the 
apostle says: “The sacrifices which the Gentiles offer, they offer to devils, and not to God.” He does not 
find fault with sacrifices, but with offering to devils. The Hebrews, again, in their animal sacrifices, which 
they offered to God in many varied forms, suitably to the significance of the institution, typified the 
sacrifice offered by Christ. This sacrifice is also commemorated by Christians, in the sacred offering and 
participation of the body and blood of Christ. The Manichaeans understand neither the sinfulness of the 
Gentile sacrifices, nor the importance of the Hebrew sacrifices, nor the use of the ordinance of the 
Christian sacrifice. Their own errors are the offering they present to the devil who has deceived them. 
And thus they depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and to doctrines of devils, speaking 
lies in hypocrisy. 


19. It may be well that Faustus, or at least that those who are charmed with Faustus’ writings, should 
know that the doctrine of a single principle did not come to us from the Gentiles; for the belief in one true 
God, from whom every kind of nature is derived, is a part of the original truth retained among the 
Gentiles, notwithstanding their having fallen away to many false gods. For the Gentile philosophers had 


the knowledge of God, because, as the apostle says, “the invisible things of God, from the creation of the 
world, are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even His eternal power and 
Godhead; so that they are without excuse.” But, as the apostle adds, “when they knew God, they glorified 
Him not as God, neither were thankful; but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things.” These are the idols of the Gentiles, which they cannot explain except by referring to the creatures 
made by God; so that this very explanation of their idolatry, on which the more enlightened Gentiles were 
wont to pride themselves as a proof of their superiority, shows the truth of the following words of the 
apostle: “They worshipped and served the creature rather than the Creator, who is blessed forever.” 
Where you differ from the Gentiles, you are in error; where you resemble them, you are worse than they. 
You do not believe, as they do, in a single principle; and so you fall into the impiety of believing the 
substance of the one true God to be liable to subjugation and corruption. As regards the worship of a 
plurality of gods, the doctrine of lying devils has led the Gentiles to worship many idols, and you to 
worship many phantasms. 


20. We do not turn the sacrifices of the Gentiles into love-feasts, as Faustus says we do. Our love-feasts 
are rather a substitute for the sacrifice spoken of by the Lord, in the words already quoted: “I will have 
mercy, and not sacrifice.” At our love-feasts the poor obtain vegetable or animal food; and so the creature 
of God is used, as far as it is suitable, for the nourishment of man, who is also God’s creature. You have 
been led by lying devils, not in self-denial, but in blasphemous error, “to abstain from meats which God 
hath created to be received with thanksgiving of them which believe and know the truth. For every 
creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving.” In return for the 
bounties of the Creator, you ungratefully insult Him with your impiety; and because in our love-feasts 
flesh is often given to the poor, you compare Christian charity to Pagan sacrifices. This indeed, is another 
point in which you resemble some Pagans. You consider it a crime to kill animals, because you think that 
the souls of men pass into them; which is an idea found in the writings of some Gentile philosophers, 
although their successors appear to have thought differently. But here again you are most in error: for 
they dreaded slaughtering a relative in the animal; but you dread the slaughter of your god, for you hold 
even the souls of animals to be his members. 


21. As to our paying honor to the memory of the martyrs, and the accusation of Faustus, that we worship 
them instead of idols, I should not care to answer such a charge, were it not for the sake of showing how 
Faustus, in his desire to cast reproach on us, has overstepped the Manichaean inventions, and has fallen 
heedlessly into a popular notion found in Pagan poetry, although he is so anxious to be distinguished from 
the Pagans. For in saying that we have turned the idols into martyrs, he speaks of our worshipping them 
with similar rites, and appeasing the shades of the departed with wine and food. Do you, then, believe in 
shades? We never heard you speak of such things, nor have we read of them in your books. In fact, you 
generally oppose such ideas: for you tell us that the souls of the dead, if they are wicked, or not purified, 
are made to pass through various changes, or suffer punishment still more severe; while the good souls 
are placed in ships, and sail through heaven to that imaginary region of light which they died fighting for. 
According to you, then, no souls remain near the burying-place of the body; and how can there be any 
shades of the departed? What and where are they? Faustus’ love of evil-speaking has made him forget his 
own creed; or perhaps he spoke in his sleep about ghosts, and did not wake up even when he saw his 
words in writing. It is true that Christians pay religious honor to the memory of the martyrs, both to excite 
us to imitate them and to obtain a share in their merits, and the assistance of their prayers. But we build 
altars not to any martyr, but to the God of martyrs, although it is to the memory of the martyrs. No one 
officiating at the altar in the saints’ burying-place ever says, We bring an offering to thee, O Peter! or O 
Paul! or O Cyprian! The offering is made to God, who gave the crown of martyrdom, while it is in memory 
of those thus crowned. The emotion is increased by the associations of the place, and love is excited both 
towards those who are our examples, and towards Him by whose help we may follow such examples. We 
regard the martyrs with the same affectionate intimacy that we feel towards holy men of God in this life, 
when we know that their hearts are prepared to endure the same suffering for the truth of the gospel. 
There is more devotion in our feeling towards the martyrs, because we know that their conflict is over; 
and we can speak with greater confidence in praise of those already victors in heaven, than of those still 
combating here. What is properly divine worship, which the Greeks call latria, and for which there is no 
word in Latin, both in doctrine and in practice, we give only to God. To this worship belongs the offering 
of sacrifices; as we see in the word idolatry, which means the giving of this worship to idols. Accordingly 
we never offer, or require any one to offer, sacrifice to a martyr, or to a holy soul, or to any angel. Any one 
falling into this error is instructed by doctrine, either in the way of correction or of caution. For holy 
beings themselves, whether saints or angels, refuse to accept what they know to be due to God alone. We 
see this in Paul and Barnabas, when the men of Lycaonia wished to sacrifice to them as gods, on account 
of the miracles they performed. They rent their clothes, and restrained the people, crying out to them, and 
persuading them that they were not gods. We see it also in the angels, as we read in the Apocalypse that 
an angel would not allow himself to be worshipped, and said to his worshipper, “I am thy fellow-servant, 
and of thy brethen.” Those who claim this worship are proud spirits, the devil and his angels, as we see in 
all the temples and rites of the Gentiles. Some proud men, too, have copied their example; as is related of 
some kings of Babylon. Thus the holy Daniel was accused and persecuted, because when the king made a 
decree that no petition should be made to any god, but only to the king, he was found worshipping and 


praying to his own God, that is, the one true God. As for those who drink to excess at the feasts of the 
martyrs, we of course condemn their conduct; for to do so even in their own houses would be contrary to 
sound doctrine. But we must try to amend what is bad as well as prescribe what is good, and must of 
necessity bear for a time with some things that are not according to our teaching. The rules of Christian 
conduct are not to be taken from the indulgences of the intemperate or the infirmities of the weak. Still, 
even in this, the guilt of intemperance is much less than that of impiety. To sacrifice to the martyrs, even 
fasting, is worse than to go home intoxicated from their feast: to sacrifice to the martyrs, I say, which is a 
different thing from sacrificing to God in memory of the martyrs, as we do constantly, in the manner 
required since the revelation of the New Testament, for this belongs to the worship or latria which is due 
to God alone. But it is vain to try to make these heretics understand the full meaning of these words of the 
Psalmist: “He that offereth the sacrifice of praise glorifieth me, and in this way will I show him my 
salvation.” Before the coming of Christ, the flesh and blood of this sacrifice were foreshadowed in the 
animals slain; in the passion of Christ the types were fulfilled by the true sacrifice; after the ascension of 
Christ, this sacrifice is commemorated in the sacrament. Between the sacrifices of the Pagans and of the 
Hebrews there is all the difference that there is between a false imitation and a typical anticipation. We do 
not despise or denounce the virginity of holy women because there were vestal virgins. And, in the same 
way, it is no reproach to the sacrifices of our fathers that the Gentiles also had sacrifices. The difference 
between the Christian and vestal virginity is great, yet it consists wholly in the being to whom the vow is 
made and paid; and so the difference in the being to whom the sacrifices of the Pagans and Hebrews are 
made and offered makes a wide difference between them. In the one case they are offered to devils, who 
presumptuously make this claim in order to be held as gods, because sacrifice is a divine honor. In the 
other case they are offered to the one true God, as a type of the true sacrifice, which also was to be 
offered to Him in the passion of the body and blood of Christ. 


22. Faustus is wrong in saying that our Jewish forefathers, in their separation from the Gentiles, retained 
the temple, and sacrifices, and altars, and priesthood, and abandoned only graven images or idols, for 
they might have sacrificed, as some do, without any graven image, to trees and mountains, or even to the 
sun and moon and the stars. If they had thus rendered to these objects the worship called latria, they 
would have served the creature instead of the Creator, and so would have fallen into the serious error of 
heathenish superstition; and even without idols, they would have found devils ready to take advantage of 
their error, and to accept their offerings. For these proud and wicked spirits feed not, as some foolishly 
suppose, on the smell of the sacrifice, and the smoke, but on the errors of men. They enjoy not bodily 
refreshment, but a malevolent gratification, when they in any way deceive people, or when, with a bold 
assumption of borrowed majesty, they boast of receiving divine honors. It was not, therefore, only the 
idols of the Gentiles that our Jewish forefathers abandoned. They sacrificed neither to the earth nor to any 
earthly thing, nor to the sea, nor to heaven, nor to the hosts of heaven, but laid the victims on the altar of 
the one God, Creator of all, who required these offerings as a means of foreshadowing the true victim, by 
whom He has reconciled us to Himself in the remission of sins through our Lord Jesus Christ. So Paul, 
addressing believers, who are made the body of which Christ is the Head, says: “I beseech you, therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God.” 
The Manichaeans, on the other hand, say that human bodies are the workmanship of the race of darkness, 
and the prison in which the captive deity is confined. Thus Faustus’ doctrine is very different from Paul’s. 
But since whosover preaches to you another gospel than that ye have received must be accursed, what 
Christ says in Paul is the truth, while Manichaeus in Faustus is accursed. 


23. Faustus says also, without knowing what he says, that we have retained the manners of the Gentiles. 
But seeing that the just lives by faith, and that the end of the commandment is love out of a pure heart, 
and a good conscience, and faith unfeigned, and that these three, faith, hope, and love, abide to form the 
life of believers, it is impossible that there should be similarity in the manners of those who differ in these 
three things. Those who believe differently, and hope differently, and love differently, must also live 
differently. And if we resemble the Gentiles in our use of such things as food and drink, and houses and 
clothes and baths, and those of us who marry, in taking and keeping wives, and in begetting and bringing 
up children as our heirs, there is still a great difference between the man who uses these things for some 
end of his own, and the man who, in using them, gives thanks to God, having no unworthy or erroneous 
ideas about God. For as you, according to your own heresy, though you eat the same bread as other men, 
and live upon the produce of the same plants and the water of the same fountain, and are clothed like 
others in wool and linen, yet lead a different life, not because you eat or drink, or dress differently, but 
because you differ from others in your ideas and in your faith, and in all these things have in view an end 
of your own—the end, namely, set forth in your false doctrines; in the same way we, though we resemble 
the Gentiles in the use of this and other things, do not resemble them in our life; for while the things are 
the same, the end is different: for the end we have in view is, according to the just commandment of God, 
love out of a pure heart, and a good conscience, and faith unfeigned; from which some having erred, are 
turned to vain jangling. In this vain jangling you bear the palm, for you do not attend to the fact that so 
great is the difference of life produced by a different faith, even when the things in possession and use are 
the same, that though your followers have wives, and in spite of themselves get children, for whom they 
gather and store up wealth; though they eat flesh, drink wine, bathe, reap harvests, gather vintages, 
engage in trade, and occupy high official positions, you nevertheless reckon them as belonging to you, and 
not to the Gentiles, though in their actions they approach nearer to the Gentiles than to you. And though 
some of the Gentiles in some things resemble you more than your own followers,—those, for instance, who 


in superstitious devotion abstain from flesh, and wine, and marriage,—you still count your own followers, 
even though they use all these things, and so are unlike you, as belonging to the flock of Manichaeus 
rather than those who resemble you in their practices. You consider as belonging to you a woman that 
believes in Manichaeus, though she is a mother, rather than a Sibyl, though she never marries. But you 
will say that many who are called Catholic Christians are adulterers, robbers, misers, drunkards, and 
whatever else is contrary to sound doctrine. I ask if none such are to be found in your company, which is 
almost too small to be called a company. And because there are some among the Pagans who are not of 
this character, do you consider them as better than yourselves? And yet, in fact, your heresy is so 
blasphemous, that even your followers who are not of such a character are worse than the Pagans who 
are. It is therefore no impeachment to sound doctrine, which alone is Catholic, that many wish to take its 
name, who will not yield to its beneficial influence. We must bear in mind the true meaning of the contrast 
which the Lord makes between the little company and the mass of mankind, as spread over all the world; 
for the company of saints and believers is small, as the amount of grain is small when compared with the 
heap of chaff; and yet the good grain is quite sufficient far to outnumber you, good and bad together, for 
good and bad are both strangers to the truth. In a word, we are not a schism of the Gentiles, for we differ 
from them greatly for the better; nor are you, for you differ from them greatly for the worse. 


BOOK XxI 


Faustus denies that Manichaeans believe in two gods. Hyle no god. Augustin discusses at large the 
doctrine of God and Hyle, and fixes the charge of dualism upon the Manichaeans. 


1. Faustus said: Do we believe in one God or in two? In one, of course. If we are accused of making two 
gods, I reply that it cannot be shown that we ever said anything of the kind. Why do you suspect us of 
this? Because, you say, you believe in two principles, good and evil. It is true, we believe in two principles; 
but one we call God, and the other Hyle, or, to use common popular language, the devil. If you think this 
means two gods, you may as well think that the health and sickness of which doctors speak are two kinds 
of health, or that good and evil are two kinds of good, or that wealth and poverty are two kinds of wealth. 
If I were describing two things, one white and the other black, or one hot and the other cold, or one sweet 
and the other bitter, it would appear like idiocy or insanity in you to say that I was describing two white 
things, or two hot things, or two sweet things. So, when I assert that there are two principles, God and 
Hyle, you have no reason for saying that I believe in two gods. Do you think that we must call them both 
gods because we attribute, as is proper, all the power of evil to Hyle, and all the power of good to God? If 
so, you may as well say that a poison and the antidote must both be called antidotes, because each has a 
power of its own, and certain effects follow from the action of both. So also, you may say that a physician 
and a poisoner are both physicians; or that a just and an unjust man are both just, because both do 
something. If this is absurd, it is still more absurd to say that God and Hyle must both be gods, because 
they both produce certain effects. It is a very childish and impotent way of arguing, when you cannot 
refute my statements, to make a quarrel about names. I grant that we, too, sometimes call the hostile 
nature God; not that we believe it to be God, but that this name is already adopted by the worshippers of 
this nature, who in their error suppose it to be God. Thus the apostle says: “The god of this world has 
blinded the minds of them that believe not.” He calls him God, because he would be so called by his 
worshippers; adding that he blinds their minds, to show that he is not the true God. 


2. Augustin replied: You often speak in your discourses of two gods, as indeed you acknowledge, though at 
first you denied it. And you give as a reason for thus speaking the words of the apostle: “The god of this 
world has blinded the minds of them that believe not.” Most of us punctuate this sentence differently, and 
explain it as meaning that the true God has blinded the minds of unbelievers. They put a stop after the 
word God, and read the following words together. Or without this punctuation you may, for the sake of 
exposition, change the order of the words, and read, “In whom God has blinded the minds of unbelievers 
of this world,” which gives the same sense. The act of blinding the minds of unbelievers may in one sense 
be ascribed to God, as the effect not of malice, but of justice. Thus Paul himself says elsewhere, “Is God 
unjust, who taketh vengeance?” and again, “What shall we say then? Is there unrighteousness with God? 
God forbid. For Moses saith, I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and will have compassion on 
whom I will have compassion.” Observe what he adds, after asserting the undeniable truth that there is no 
unrighteousness with God: “But what if God, willing to show His wrath, and to make His power known, 
endured with much long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted for destruction, and that He might manifest 
the riches of His grace towards the vessels of mercy, which He hath before prepared unto glory?” etc. 
Here it evidently cannot be said that it is one God who shows his wrath, and makes known his power in 
the vessels of wrath fitted for destruction, and another God who shows his riches in the vessels of mercy. 
According to the apostle’s doctrine, it is one and the same God who does both. Hence he says again, “For 
this cause God gave them up to the lusts of their own heart, to uncleanness, to dishonor their own bodies 
between themselves;” and immediately after, “For this cause God gave them up unto vile affections;” and 
again, “And even as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate 
mind.” Here we see how the true and just God blinds the minds of unbelievers. For in all these words 
quoted from the apostle no other God is understood than He whose Son, sent by Him, came saying, “For 
judgment am I come into this world, that they which see not might see, and that they which see might be 
made blind.” Here, again, it is plain to the minds of believers how God blinds the minds of unbelievers. 


For among the secret things, which contain the righteous principles of God’s judgment, there is a secret 
which determines that the minds of some shall be blinded, and the minds of some enlightened. Regarding 
this, it is well said of God, “Thy judgments are a great deep.” The apostle, in admiration of the 
unfathomable depth of this abyss, exclaims: “O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and of the 
knowledge of God! How unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding out!” 


3. You cannot distinguish between what God does in mercy and what He does in judgment, because you 
can neither understand nor use the words of our Psalter: “I will sing of mercy and judgment unto Thee, O 
Lord.” Accordingly, whatever in the feebleness of your frail humanity seems amiss to you, you separate 
entirely from the will and judgment of God: for you are provided with another evil god, not by a discovery 
of truth, but by an invention of folly; and to this god you attribute not only what you do unjustly, but also 
what you suffer justly. Thus you assign to God the bestowal of blessings, and take from Him the infliction 
of judgments, as if He of whom Christ says that He has prepared everlasting fire for the wicked were a 
different being from Him who makes His sun to rise upon the evil and the good, and sends rain on the just 
and on the unjust. Why do you not understand that this great goodness and great severity belong to one 
God, but because you have not learned to sing of mercy and judgment? Is not He who causes the sun to 
rise on the evil and the good, and sends rain on the just and on the unjust, the same who also breaks off 
the natural branches, and engrafts contrary to nature the wild olive tree? Does not the apostle, in 
reference to this, say of this one God: “Thou seest, then, the goodness and severity of God: to them which 
were broken off, severity; but toward thee, goodness, if thou continue in His goodness?” Here it is to be 
observed how the apostle takes away neither judicial severity from God, nor free-will from man. It is a 
profound mystery, impenetrable by human thought, how God both condemns the ungodly and justifies the 
ungodly; for both these things are said of Him in the truth of the Holy Scriptures. But is the 
mysteriousness of the divine judgments any reason for taking pleasure in cavilling against them? How 
much more becoming, and more suitable to the limitation of our powers, to feel the same awe which the 
apostle felt, and to exclaim, “O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! 
How unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding out!” How much better thus to admire 
what you cannot explain, than to try to make an evil god in addition to the true God, simply because you 
cannot understand the one good God! For it is not a question of names, but of actions. 


4. Faustus glibly defends himself by saying, “We speak not of two gods, but of God and Hyle.” But when 
you ask for the meaning of Hyle, you find that it is in fact another god. If the Manichaeans gave the name 
of Hyle, as the ancients did, to the unformed matter which is susceptible of bodily forms, we should not 
accuse them of making two gods. But it is pure folly and madness to give to matter the power of forming 
bodies, or to deny that what has this power is God. When you give to some other being the power which 
belongs to the true God of making the qualities and forms, by which bodies, elements, and animals exist, 
according to their respective modes, whatever name you choose to give to this being, you are chargeable 
with making another god. There are indeed two errors in this blasphemous doctrine. In the first place, you 
ascribe the act of God to a being whom you are ashamed to call god; though you must call him god as long 
as you make him do things which only God can do. In the second place, the good things done by a good 
God you call bad, and ascribe to an evil god, because you feel a childish horror of whatever shocks the 
frailty of fallen humanity, and a childish pleasure in the opposite. So you think snakes are made by an evil 
being; while you consider the sun so great a good, that you believe it to be not the creature of God, but an 
emission from His substance. You must know that the true God, in whom, alas, you have not yet come to 
believe, made both the snake along with the lower creatures, and the sun along with other exalted 
creatures. Moreover, among still more exalted creatures, not heavenly bodies, but spiritual beings, He has 
made what far surpasses the light of the sun, and what no carnal man can perceive, much less you, who, 
in your condemnation of flesh, condemn the very principle by which you determine good and evil. For your 
only idea of evil is from the disagreeableness of some things to the fleshly sense; and your only idea of 
good is from sensual gratification. 


5. When I consider the things lowest in the scale of nature, which are within our view, and which, though 
earthly, and feeble, and mortal, are still the works of God, I am lost in admiration of the Creator, who is so 
great, in the great works and no less great in the small. For the divine skill seen in the formation of all 
creatures in heaven and earth is always like itself, even in those things that differ from one another; for it 
is everywhere perfect, in the perfection which it gives to everything in its own kind. We see each creature 
made not as a whole by itself, but in relation to the rest of the creation; so that the whole divine skill is 
displayed in the formation of each, arranging each in its proper place and order, and providing what is 
suitable for all, both separately and unitedly. See here, lowest in the scale, the animals which fly, and 
swim, and walk, and creep. These are mortal creatures, whose life, as it is written, “is as a vapor which 
appeareth for a little time.” Each of these, according to the capacity of its kind, contributes the measure 
appointed in the goodness of the Creator to the completeness of the whole, so that the lowest partake in 
the good which the highest possess in a greater degree. Show me, if you can, any animal, however 
despicable, whose soul hates its own flesh, and does not rather nourish and cherish it, by its vital motion 
minister to its growth and direct its activity, and exercise a sort of management over a little universe of its 
own, which it makes subservient to its own preservation. Even in the discipline of his own body by a 
rational being, who brings his body under, that earthly passion may not hinder his perception of wisdom, 
there is love for his own flesh, which he then reduces to obedience, which is its proper condition. Indeed, 
you yourselves, although your heresy teaches you a fleshly abhorrence of the flesh, cannot help loving 


your own flesh, and caring for its safety and comfort, both by avoiding all injury from blows, and falls, and 
inclement weather, and by seeking for the means of keeping it in health. Thus the law of nature is too 
strong for your false doctrine. 


6. Looking at the flesh itself, do we not see in the construction of its vital parts, in the symmetry of form, 
in the position and arrangement of the limbs of action and the organs of sensation, all acting in harmony; 
do we not see in the adjustment of measures, in the proportion of numbers, in the order of weights, the 
handiwork of the true God, of whom it is truly said, “Thou hast ordered all things in measure, and number, 
and weight”? If your heart was not hardened and corrupted by falsehood, you would understand the 
invisible things of God from the things which He has made, even in these feeble creatures of flesh. For 
who is the author of the things I have mentioned, but He whose unity is the standard of all measure, 
whose wisdom is the model of all beauty, and whose law is the rule of all order? If you are blind to these 
things, hear at least the words of the apostle. 


7. For the apostle, in speaking of the love which husbands ought to have for their wives gives, as an 
example, the love of the soul for the body. The words are: “He that loveth his wife, loveth himself: for no 
man ever yet hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as Christ the Church.” Look at 
the whole animal creation, and you find in the instinctive self-preservation of every animal this natural 
principle of love to its own flesh. It is so not only with men, who, when they live aright, both provide for 
the safety of their flesh, and keep their carnal appetites in subjection to the use of reason; the brutes also 
avoid pain, and shrink from death, and escape as rapidly as they can from whatever might break up the 
construction of their bodies, or dissolve the connection of spirit and flesh; for the brutes, too, nourish and 
cherish their own flesh. “For no one ever yet,” says the apostle, “hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and 
cherisheth it, even as Christ the Church.” See where the apostle begins, and to what he ascends. 
Consider, if you can, the greatness which creation derives from its Creator, embracing as it does the whole 
extent from the host of heaven down to flesh and blood, with the beauty of manifold form, and the order of 
successive gradations. 


8. The same apostle again, when speaking of spiritual gifts as diverse, and yet tending to harmonious 
action, to illustrate a matter so great, and divine, and mysterious, makes a comparison with the human 
body,—thus plainly intimating that this flesh is the handiwork of God. The whole passage, as found in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, is so much to the point, that though it is long, I think it not amiss to insert it all: 
“Now concerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I would not have you ignorant. Ye know that ye were Gentiles, 
carried away unto these dumb idols, even as ye were led. Wherefore I give you to understand, that no man 
speaking by the Spirit of God calleth Jesus accursed; and that no man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but 
by the Holy Ghost. Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there are diversities of 
administrations, but the same Lord. And there are diversities of operations, but it is the same God which 
worketh all in all. But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal. For to one is 
given by the Spirit the word of wisdom; to another the word of knowledge by the same Spirit; to another 
faith by the same Spirit; to another the gifts of healing by the same Spirit; to another the working of 
miracles; to another prophecy; to another discerning of spirits; to another divers kinds of tongues; to 
another the interpretation of tongues: but all these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to 
every man severally as He will. For as the body is one, and hath many members, and all the members of 
that one body, being many, are one body: so also is Christ. For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one 
body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free; and have been all made to drink into 
one Spirit. For the body is not one member, but many. If the foot shall say, Because I am not the hand, Iam 
not of the body; is it therefore not of the body? And if the ear shall say, Because I am not the eye, I am not 
of the body; is it therefore not of the body? If the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing? If the 
whole were hearing, where were the smelling? But now hath God set the members every one of them in 
the body, as it hath pleased Him. And if they were all one member, where were the body? But now are 
they many members, yet but one body. And the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee; nor 
again the head to the feet, I have no need of you. Nay, much more those members of the body, which seem 
to be more feeble, are necessary; and those members of the body which we think to be less honorable, 
upon these we bestow more abundant honor; and our uncomely parts have more abundant comeliness. 
For our comely parts have no need; but God hath tempered the body together, having given more 
abundant honor to that part which lacked: that there should be no schism in the body, but that the 
members should have the same care one for another. And whether one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it; or one member be honored, all the members rejoice with it.” Apart altogether from 
Christian faith, which would lead you to believe the apostle, if you have common sense to perceive what is 
selfevident, let each examine and see for himself the plain truth regarding those things of which the 
apostle speaks,—what greatness belongs to the least, and what goodness to the lowest; for these are the 
things which the apostle extols, in order to illustrate by means of these common and visible bodily objects, 
unseen spiritual realities of the most exalted nature. 


9. Whoever, then, denies that our body and its members, which the apostle so approves and extols, are the 
handiwork of God, you see whom he contradicts, preaching contrary to what you have received. So, 
instead of refuting his opinions, I may leave him to be accursed of all Christians. The apostle says, God 
tempered the body. Faustus says, Not God, but Hyle. Anathemas are more suitable than arguments to 
such contradictions. You cannot say that God is here called the God of this world. And if any one 


understands the passage where this expression does occur to mean that the devil blinds the minds of 
unbelievers, we grant that he does so by his evil suggestions, from yielding to which, men lose the light of 
righteousness in God’s righteous retribution. This is all in accordance with sacred Scripture. The apostle 
himself speaks of temptation from without: “I fear lest, as the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so 
your minds should be corrupted from the simplicity and purity that is in Christ.” To the same purpose are 
the words, “Evil communications corrupt good manners;” and when he speaks of a man deceiving himself, 
“Whoever thinketh himself to be anything, when he is nothing, deceiveth himself;” or again, in the 
passage already quoted of the judgment of God, “God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do those 
things which are not convenient.” Similarly, in the Old Testament, after the words, “God did not create 
death, nor hath He pleasure in the destruction of the living,” we read, “By the envy of the devil death 
entered into the world.” And again of death, that men may not put the blame from themselves, “The 
wicked invite her with hands and voice; and thinking her a friend, they are drawn down.” Elsewhere, 
however, it is said, “Good and evil, life and death, riches and poverty, are from the Lord God.” This seems 
perplexing to people who do not understand that, apart from the manifest judgment to follow hereafter 
upon every evil work, there is an actual judgment at the time; so that in one action, besides the craft of 
the deceiver and the wickedness of the voluntary agent, there is also the just penalty of the judge: for 
while the devil suggests, and man consents, God abandons. So, if you join the words, God of this world, 
and understand that the devil blinds unbelievers by his mischievous delusions, the meaning is not a bad 
one. For the word God is not used by itself, but with the qualification of this world, that is, of wicked men, 
who seek to prosper only in this age. In this sense the world is also called evil, where it is written, “that 
He might deliver us from this present evil age.” In the same way, in the expression, “whose god is their 
belly,” it is only in connection with the word whose that the belly is called god. So also, in the Psalms, the 
devils would not be called gods without adding “of the nations.” But in the passage we are now 
considering it is not said, The god of this world, or, Whose god is their belly, or, The gods of the nations 
are devils; but simply, God has tempered the body, which can be understood only of the true God, the 
Creator of all. There is no disparaging addition here, as in the other cases. But perhaps Faustus will say 
that God tempered the body, not as the maker of it, in the arrangement of its members, but by mixing His 
light with it. Thus Faustus would attribute to some other being than God the construction of the body, and 
the arrangement of its members, while God tempered the evil of the construction by the mixture of His 
goodness. Such are the inventions with which the Manichaeans cram feeble minds. But God, in aid of the 
feeble, by the mouth of the sacred writers rebukes this opinion. For we read a few verses before: “God has 
placed the members every one of them in the body, as it has pleased Him.” Evidently, God is said to have 
tempered the body, because He has constructed it of many members, which in their union preserve the 
variety of their respective functions. 


10. Do the Manichaeans suppose that the animals which, according to their wild notions, were 
constructed by Hyle in the race of darkness, had not this harmonious action of their members, 
commended by the apostle, before God mixed His light with them; so that then the head did say to the 
feet, or the eye to the hand, I have no need of thee? This is not and cannot be the Manichaean doctrine, 
for they describe the animals as using all these members, and speak of them as creeping, walking, 
swimming, flying, each in its own kind. They could all see, too, and hear, and use the other senses, and 
nourish and cherish their own bodies with appropriate means and appliances. Hence, moreover, they had 
the power of reproduction, for they are spoken of as having offspring. All these things, of which Faust 
speaks disparagingly as the works of Hyle, could not be done without that harmonious arrangement which 
the apostle praises and ascribes to God. Is it not now plain who is to be followed, and who is to be 
pronounced accursed? Indeed, the Manichaeans tell us of animals that could speak; and their speeches 
were heard and understood and approved of by all creatures, whether creeping things, or quadrupeds, or 
birds, or fish. Amazing and supernatural eloquence! Especially as they had no grammarian or elocutionist 
to teach them, and had not passed through the painful experience of the cane and the birch. Why, Faustus 
himself began late in life to learn oratory, that he might discourse eloquently on these absurdities; and 
with all his cleverness, after ruining his health by study, his preaching has gained a mere handful of 
followers. What a pity that he was born in the light, and not in that region of darkness! If he had 
discoursed there against the light, the whole animal creation, from the biped to the centipede, from the 
dragon to the shell-fish, would have listened eagerly, and obeyed at once; whereas, when he discourses 
here against the race of darkness, he is oftener called eloquent than learned, and oftener still a false 
teacher of the worst kind. And among the few Manichaeans who extol him as a great teacher, he has none 
of the lower animals as his disciples; and not even his horse is any the wiser for his master’s instructions, 
so that the mixture of a part of deity seems only to make the animals more stupid. What absurdity is this! 
When will these deluded beings have the sense to compare the description in the Manichaean fiction of 
what the animals were formerly in their own region, with what they are now in this world? Then their 
bodies were strong, now they are feeble; then their power of vision was such that they were induced to 
invade the region of God on account of the beauty which they saw, now it is too weak to face the rays of 
the sun; then they had intelligence sufficient to understand a discourse addressed to them, now they have 
no ability of the kind; then this astonishing and effective eloquence was natural, now eloquence of the 
most meagre kind requires diligent study and preparation. How many good things did the race of 
darkness lose by the mixture of good! 


11. Faustus has displayed his ingenuity, in the remarks to which I am now replying, by making for himself 
a long list of opposites—health and sickness, riches and poverty, white and black, cold and hot, sweet and 


bitter. We need not say much about black and white. Or, if there is a character for good or evil in colors, so 
that white must be ascribed to God and black to Hyle; if God threw a white color on the wings of birds, 
when Hyle, as the Manichaeans say, created them, where had the crows gone to when the swans got 
whitened? Nor need we discuss heat and cold, for both are good in moderation, and dangerous in excess. 
With regard to the rest, Faustus probably intended that good and evil, which he might as well have put 
first, should be understood as including the rest, so that health, riches, white, hot, sweet, should belong to 
good; and sickness, poverty, black, cold, bitter, to evil. The ignorance and folly of this is obvious. It might 
look like reviling if I were to take up separately white and black, hot and cold, sweet and bitter, health and 
sickness. For if white and sweet are both good, and black and bitter evil, how is it that most grapes and all 
olives become black as they become sweet, and so get good by getting evil? And if heat and health are 
both good, and cold and sickness evil, why do bodies become sick when heated? Is it healthy to have 
fever? But I let these things pass, for they may have been put down hastily, or they may have been given 
as merely instances of opposition, and not as being good and bad, especially as it is nowhere stated that 
the fire among the race of darkness is cold, so that heat in this case must unquestionably be evil. 


12. We pass on, then, to health, riches, sweetness, which Faustus evidently accounts good in his contrasts. 
Was there no health of body in the race of darkness where animals were born and grew up and brought 
forth, and had such vitality, that when some that were with child were taken, as the story is, and were put 
in bonds in heaven, even the abortive offspring of a premature birth, falling from heaven to earth, 
nevertheless lived, and grew, and produced the innumerable kinds of animals which now exist? Or were 
there no riches where trees could grow not only in water and wind, but in smoke and fire, and could bear 
such a rich produce, that animals, according to their several kinds, sprang from the fruit, and were 
provided with the means of subsistence from those fertile trees, and showed how well fed they were by a 
numerous progeny? And all this where there was no toil in cultivation, and no inclement change from 
summer to winter, for there was no sun to give variety to the seasons by his annual course. There must 
have been perennial productiveness where the trees were not only born in their own element, but had a 
supply of appropriate nourishment to make them constantly fertile; as we see orange-trees bearing fruit 
all the year round if they are well watered. The riches must have been abundant, and they must have been 
secure from harm; for there could be no fear of hailstorms when there were no light-gatherers who, in 
your fable, set the thunder in motion. 


13. Nor would the beings in this race of darkness have sought for food if it had not been sweet and 
pleasant, so that they would have died from want. For we find that all bodies have their peculiar wants, 
according to which food is either agreeable or offensive. If it is agreeable, it is said to be sweet or 
pleasant; if it is offensive, it is said to be bitter or sour, or in some way disagreeable. In human beings we 
find that one desires food which another dislikes, from a difference in constitution or habit or state of 
health. Still more, animals of quite different make can find pleasure in food which is disagreeable to us. 
Why else should the goats feed so eagerly on the wild olives? This food is sweet to them, as in some 
sicknesses honey tastes bitter to us. To a thoughtful inquirer these things suggest the beauty of the 
arrangement in which each finds what suits it, and the greatness of the good which extends from the 
lowest to the highest, and from the material to the spiritual. As for the race of darkness, if an animal 
sprung from any element fed on what was produced by that element, doubtless the food must have been 
sweet from its appropriateness. Again, if this animal had found food of another element, the want of 
appropriateness would have appeared in its offensiveness to the taste. Such offensiveness is called 
sourness, or bitterness, or disagreeableness, or something of the kind; or if its adverse nature is such as 
to destroy the harmony of the bodily constitution, and so take away life or reduce the strength, it is called 
poison, simply on account of this want of appropriateness, while it may nourish the kind of life to which it 
is appropriate. So, if a hawk eat the bread which is our daily food, it dies; and we die if we eat hellebore, 
which cattle often feed on, and which may itself in a certain form be used as a medicine. If Faustus had 
known or thought of this, he would not have given poison and antidote as an example of the two natures 
of good and evil, as if God were the antidote and Hyle the poison. For the same thing, of one and the same 
nature, kills or cures, as it is used appropriately or inappropriately. In the Manichaean legends, their god 
might be said to have been poison to the race of darkness; for he so injured their bodies, that from being 
strong, they became utterly feeble. But then again, as the light was itself taken, and subjected to loss and 
injury, it may be said to have been poison to itself. 


14. Instead of one good and one evil principle, you seem to make both good or both evil, or rather two 
good and two evil; for they are good in themselves, and evil to one another. We may see afterwards which 
is the better or the worse; but meanwhile we may think of them as both good in themselves. Thus God 
reigned in one region, while Hyle reigned in the other. There was health in both kingdoms, and rich 
produce in both; both had a numerous progeny, and both tasted the sweetness of pleasures suitable to 
their respective natures. But the race of darkness, say the Manichaeans, excepting the part which was evil 
to the light which it bordered on, was also evil to itself. As, however, I have already pointed out many good 
things in it, if you can point out its evils, there will still be two good kingdoms, though the one where 
there are no evils will be the better of the two. What, then, do you call its evils? They plundered, and 
killed, and devoured one another, according to Faustus. But if they did nothing else than this, how could 
such numerous hosts be born and grow up to maturity? They must have enjoyed peace and tranquillity 
too. But, allowing the kingdom where there is no discord to be the better of the two, still they should both 
be called good, rather than one good and the other bad. Thus the better kingdom will be that where they 


killed neither themselves nor one another; and the worse, or less good, where, though they fought with 
one another, each separate animal preserved its own nature in health and safety. But we cannot make 
much difference between your god and the prince of darkness, whom no one opposed, whose reign was 
acknowledged by all, and whose proposals were unanimously agreed to. All this implies great peace and 
harmony. Those kingdoms are happy where all agree heartily in obedience to the king. Moreover, the rule 
of this prince extended not only to his own species, or to bipeds whom you make the parents of mankind, 
but to all kinds of animals, who waited in his presence, obeying his commands, and believing his 
declarations. Do you think people are so stupid as not to recognize the attributes of deity in your 
description of this prince, or to think it possible that you can have another? If the authority of this prince 
rested on his resources, he must have been very powerful; if on his fame, he must have been renowned; if 
on love, the regard must have been universal; if on fear, he must have kept the strictest order. If some 
evils, then, were mixed with so many good things, who that knows the meaning of words would call this 
the nature of evil? Besides, if you call this the nature of evil, because it was not only evil to the other 
nature, but was also evil in itself, was there no evil, think you, in the dire necessity to which your god was 
subjected before the mixture with the opposite nature, so that he was compelled to fight with it, and to 
send his own members to be swallowed up so mercilessly as to be beyond the hope of complete recovery? 
This was a great evil in that nature before its mixture with the only thing you allow to be evil. Your god 
must either have had it in his power not to be injured and sullied by the race of darkness, in which case 
his own folly must have brought him into trouble; or if his substance was liable to corruption, the object of 
your worship is not the incorruptible God of whom the apostle speaks. Does not, then this liability to 
corruption, even apart from the actual experience, seem to you to be an evil in your god? 


15. It is plain, moreover, that either he must have been destitute of prescience,—a great defect, surely, in 
the Deity, not to know what is coming; or if he had prescience, he can never have felt secure, but must 
have been in constant terror, which you must allow to be a serious evil. There must have been the fear at 
every moment, that the time might be come for that conflict in which his members suffered such loss and 
contamination, that to liberate and purify them costs infinite labor, and, after all, can be done only 
partially. If it is going too far to attribute this state of alarm to the Deity himself, his members at least 
must have dreaded the prospect of suffering all these evils. Then, again, if they were ignorant of what was 
to happen, the substance of your god must have been so far wanting in prescience. How many evils do you 
reckon in your chief good? Perhaps you will say that they had no fear, because they foresaw, along with 
the suffering, their liberation and triumph. But still they must have feared for their companions, if they 
knew that they were to be cut off from their kingdom, and bound for ever in the mass of darkness. 


16. Had they not the charity to feel a kindly sympathy for those who were doomed to suffer eternal 
punishment, without having committed any sin? These souls that were to be bound up with the mass, 
were not they too part of your god? Were they not of the same origin, the same substance? They at least 
must have felt grief or fear in the prospect of their own eternal bondage. To say that they did not know 
what was to happen, while the others did, is to make one and the same substance partly acquainted with 
the future, and partly ignorant. How can you call this substance the pure, and perfect, and supreme good, 
if there were such evils in it, even before its mixture with the evil principle? You will have to confess your 
two principles either both good or both evil. If you make two evils, you may make either of them the 
worse, as you please. But if you make two goods, we shall have to inquire which you make the better. 
Meanwhile there is an end to your doctrine of two principles, one good and the other evil, which are in 
fact two gods, one good and the other evil. But if hurting another is evil, they both hurt one another. 
Perhaps the greater evil was in the principle that first began the attack. But if one began the injury, the 
other returned it; and not by the law of compensation, an eye for an eye, which you are foolish enough to 
find fault with, but with far greater severity. You must choose which you will call the worse,—the one that 
began the injury, or the one that had the will and the power to do still greater injury. The one tried to geta 
share in the enjoyment of light; the other effected the entire overthrow of its opponent. If the one had got 
what it desired, it would certainly have done no harm to itself. But the other, in the discomfiture of its 
adversary, did great mischief to part of itself; reminding us of the well-known passionate exclamation, 
which is on record as having been actually used, “Perish our friends, if that will rid us of our enemies.” 
For part of your god was sent to suffer hopeless contamination, that there might be a covering for the 
mass in which the enemy is to be buried for ever alive. So much will he continue to be dreaded even when 
conquered and bound, that the security, such as it is, of one part of the deity must be purchased by the 
eternal misery of the other parts. Such is the harmlessness of the good principle! Your god, it appears, is 
guilty of the crime with which you charge the race of darkness—of injuring both friends and enemies. The 
charge is proved in the case of your god, by that final mass in which his enemies are confined, while his 
own subjects are involved in it. In fact, the principle that you call god is the more injurious of the two, 
both to friends and to enemies. In the case of Hyle, there was no desire to destroy the opposite kingdom, 
but only to possess it; and though some of its subjects were put to death by the violence of others, they 
appeared again in other forms, so that in the alternation of life and death they had intervals of enjoyment 
in their history. But your god, with all the omnipotence and perfect excellence that you ascribe to him, 
dooms his enemies to eternal destruction, and his friends to eternal punishment. And the height of 
insanity is in believing that while internal contest occasions the injury of the members of Hyle, victory 
brings punishment to the members of God. What means this folly? To use Faustus’ comparison of God and 
Hyle to the antidote and poison, the antidote seems to be more mischievous than the poison. We do not 
hear of Hyle shutting up God for ever in a mass of darkness, or driving its own members into it; or, which 


is worst of all, slandering this unfortunate remnant, as an excuse for not effecting its purification. For 
Manichaeus, in his Fundamental Epistle, says that these souls deserved to be thus punished, because they 
allowed themselves to be led away from their original brightness, and became enemies of holy light; 
whereas it was God himself that sent them to lose themselves in the region of darkness, that light might 
be opposed to light: which was unjust, if he forced them against their will; while, if they went willingly, he 
is ungrateful in punishing them. These souls can never have been happy, if they were tormented with fear 
before the conflict, from knowing that they were to become enemies to their original principle, and then 
in the conflict were hopelessly contaminated, and afterwards eternally condemned. On the other hand, 
they can never have been divine, if before the conflict they were unaware of what was coming, from want 
of prescience, and then showed feebleness in the conflict, and suffered misery afterwards. And what is 
true of them must be true of God, since they are of the same substance. Is there any hope of your seeing 
the folly of these blasphemies? You attempt, indeed, to vindicate the goodness of God, by asserting that 
Hyle when shut up is prevented from doing any more injury to itself. Hyle, it seems, is to get some good, 
when it has no longer any good mixed with it. Perhaps, as God before the conflict had the evil of necessity, 
when the good was unmixed with evil, so Hyle after the conflict is to have the good of rest, when the evil 
is unmixed with good. Your principles are thus either two evils, one worse than the other; or two goods, 
both imperfect, but one better than the other. The better, however, is the more miserable; for if the issue 
of this great conflict is that the enemy gets some good by the cessation of mutual injuries in Hyle, while 
God’s own subjects suffer the serious evil of being driven into the mass of darkness, we may ask who has 
got the victory. The poison, we are to understand, is Hyle, where, nevertheless, animal life found a 
plentiful supply of the means of growth and productiveness; while the antidote is God, who could 
condemn his own members, but could not restore them. In reality, it is as absurd to call the one Hyle, as it 
is to call the other God. These are the follies of men who turn to fables because they cannot bear sound 
doctrine. 


BOOK XXII 


Faustus states his objections to the morality of the law and the prophets, and Augustin seeks by the 
application of the type and the allegory to explain away the moral difficulties of the Old Testament. 


1. Faustus said: You ask why we blaspheme the law and the prophets. We are so far from professing or 
feeling any hostility to the law and the prophets, that we are ready, if you will allow us, to declare the 
falsehood of all the writings which make the law and the prophets appear objectionable. But this you 
refuse to admit, and by maintaining the authority of your writers, you bring a perhaps unmerited reproach 
upon the prophets; you slander the patriarchs, and dishonor the law. You are so unreasonable as to deny 
that your writers are false, while you uphold the piety and sanctity of those who are described in these 
writings as guilty of the worst crimes, and as leading wicked lives. These opinions are inconsistent; for 
either these were bad characters, or the writers were untruthful. 


2. Supposing, then, that we agree in condemning the writers, we may succeed in vindicating the law and 
the prophets. By the law must be understood not circumcision, or Sabbaths, or sacrifices, or the other 
Jewish observances, but the true law, viz., Thou shall not kill, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt 
not bear false witness, and so on. To this law, promulgated throughout the world, that is, at the 
commencement of the present constitution of the world, the Hebrew writers did violence, by infecting it 
with the pollution of their disgusting precepts about circumcision and sacrifice. As a friend of the law, you 
should join with me in condemning the Jews for injuring the law by this mixture of unsuitable precepts. 
Plainly, you must be aware that these precepts are not the law, or any part of the law, since you claim to 
be righteous, though you make no attempt to keep the precepts. In seeking to lead a righteous life, you 
pay great regard to the commandments which forbid sinful actions, while you take no notice of the Jewish 
observances; which would be unjustifiable if they were one and the same law. You resent as a foul 
reproach being called negligent of the precept, “Thou shalt not kill,” or “Thou shall not commit adultery.” 
And if you showed the same resentment at being called uncircumcised, or negligent of the Sabbath, it 
would be evident that you considered both to be the law and the commandment of God. In fact, however, 
you consider the honor and glory of keeping the one no way endangered by disregard of the other. It is 
plain, as I have said, that these observances are not the law, but a disfigurement of the law. If we condemn 
them, it is not as being genuine, but as spurious. In this condemnation there is no reproach of the law, or 
of God its author, but only of those who published their shocking superstitions under these names. If we 
sometimes abuse the venerable name of law in attacking the Jewish precepts, the fault is yours, for 
refusing to distinguish between Hebrew observances and the law. Only restore to the law its proper 
dignity, by removing these foul Israelitish blots; grant that these writers are guilty of disfiguring the law, 
and you will see at once that we are the enemies not of the law, but of Judaism. You are misled by the 
word law; for you do not know to what that name properly belongs. 


3. For my part, I see no reason for your thinking that we blaspheme your prophets and patriarchs. There 
would indeed be some ground for the charge, if we had been directly or remotely the authors of the 
account given of their actions. But as this account is written either by themselves, in a criminal desire to 
be famous for their misdeeds, or by their companions and coevals, why should you blame us? You 
condemn them in abhorrence of the wicked actions of which they have voluntarily declared themselves 
guilty, though there was no occasion for such a confession. Or if the narrative is only a malicious fiction, 
let its authors be punished, let the books be condemned, let the prophetic name be cleared from this foul 
reproach, let the patriarchs recover the respect due to their simplicity and purity of managers. 


4. These books, moreover, contain shocking calumnies against God himself. We are told that he existed 
from eternity in darkness, and admired the light when he saw it; that he was so ignorant of the future, 
that he gave Adam a command, not foreseeing that it would be broken; that his perception was so limited 
that he could not see Adam when, from the knowledge of his nakedness, he hid himself in a corner of 
Paradise; that envy made him afraid lest his creature man should taste of the tree of life, and live for ever; 
that afterwards he was greedy for blood, and fat from all kinds of sacrifices, and jealous if they were 
offered to any one but himself; that he was enraged sometimes against his enemies, sometimes against his 
friends; that he destroyed thousands of men for a slight offense, or for nothing; that he threatened to 
come with a sword and spare nobody, righteous or wicked. The authors of such bold libels against God 
might very well slander the men of God. You must join with us in laying the blame on the writers if you 
wish to vindicate the prophets. 


5. Again, we are not responsible for what is said of Abraham, that in his irrational craving to have 
children, and not believing God, who promised that his wife Sara should have a son, he defiled himself 
with a mistress, with the knowledge of his wife, which only made it worse; or that, in sacrilegious 
profanation of his marriage, he on different occasions, from avarice and greed, sold his wife Sara for the 
gratification of the kings Abimelech and Pharas, telling them that she was his sister, because she was very 
fair. The narrative is not ours, which tells how Lot, Abraham’s brother, after his escape from Sodom, lay 
with his two daughters on the mountain (better for him to have perished in the conflagration of Sodom, 
than to have burned with incestuous passion); or how Isaac imitated his father’s conduct, and called his 
wife Rebecca his sister, that he might gain a shameful livelihood by her; or how his son Jacob, husband of 


four wives—two full sisters, Rachel and Leah, and their handmaids—led the life of a goat among them, so 
that there was a daily strife among his women who should be the first to lay hold of him when he came 
from the field, ending sometimes in their hiring him from one another for the night; or, again, how his son 
Judah slept with his daughter-in-law Tamar, after she had been married to two of his sons, deceived, we 
are told, by the harlot’s dress which Tamar put on, knowing that her father-in-law was in the habit of 
associating with such characters; or how David, after having a number of wives, seduced the wife of his 
soldier Uriah, and caused Uriah himself to be killed in the battle; or how his son Solomon had three 
hundred wives, and seven hundred concubines, and princesses without number; or how the first prophet 
Hosea got children from a prostitute, and, what is worse, it is said that this disgraceful conduct was 
enjoined by God; or how Moses committed murder, and plundered Egypt, and waged wars, and 
commanded, or himself perpetrated, many cruelties. And he too was not content with one wife. We are 
neither directly nor remotely the authors of these and similar narratives, which are found in the books of 
the patriarchs and the prophets. Either your writers forged these things, or the fathers are really guilty. 
Choose which you please; the crime in either case is detestable, for vicious conduct and falsehood are 
equally hateful. 


6. Augustin replied: You understand neither the symbols of the law nor the acts of the prophets, because 
you do not know what holiness or righteousness means. We have repeatedly shown at great length, that 
the precepts and symbols of the Old Testament contained both what was to be fulfilled in obedience 
through the grace bestowed in the New Testament, and what was to be set aside as a proof of its having 
been fulfilled in the truth now made manifest. For in the love of God and of our neighbor is secured the 
accomplishment of the precepts of the law, while the accomplishment of its promises is shown in the 
abolition of circumcision, and of other typical observances formerly practised. By the precept men were 
led, through a sense of guilt to desire salvation; by the promise they were led to find in the typical 
observances the assurance that the Saviour would come. The salvation desired was to be obtained 
through the grace bestowed on the appearance of the New Testament; and the fulfillment of the 
expectation rendered the types no longer necessary. The same law that was given by Moses became grace 
and truth in Jesus Christ. By the grace in the pardon of sin, the precept is kept in force in the case of 
those supported by divine help. By the truth the symbolic rites are set aside, that the promise might, in 
those who trust in the divine faithfulness, be brought to pass. 


7. Those, accordingly, who, finding fault with what they do not understand, call the typical institutions of 
the law disfigurements and excrescences, are like men displeased with things of which they do not know 
the use. As if a deaf man, seeing others move their lips in speaking, were to find fault with the motion of 
the mouth as needless and unsightly; or as if a blind man, on hearing a house commended, were to test 
the truth of what he heard by passing his hand over the surface of the wall, and on coming to the windows 
were to cry out against them as flaws in the level, or were to suppose that the wall had fallen in. 


8. How shall I make those whose minds are full of vanity understand that the actions of the prophets were 
also mystical and prophetic? The vanity of their minds is shown in their thinking that we believe God to 
have once existed in darkness, because it is written, “Darkness was over the deep.” As if we called the 
deep God, where there was darkness, because the light did not exist there before God made it by His 
word. From their not distinguishing between the light which is God, and the light which God made, they 
imagine that God must have been in darkness before He made light, because darkness was over the deep 
before God said, “Let there be light, and there was light.” In the New Testament both these things are 
ascribed to God. For we read, “God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all;” and again, “God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts.” So also, in the Old Testament, 
the name “Brightness of eternal light” is given to the wisdom of God, which certainly was not created, for 
by it all things were made; and of the light which exists only as the production of this wisdom it is said, 
“Thou wilt light my candle, O Lord; my God, Thou wilt enlighten my darkness.” In the same way, in the 
beginning, when darkness was over the deep, God said, “Let there be light, and there was light,” which 
only the light-giving light, which is God Himself, could have made. 


9. For as God is His own eternal happiness, and is besides the bestower of happiness, so He is His own 
eternal light, and is also the bestower of light. He envies the good of none, for He is Himself the source of 
happiness to all good beings; He fears the evil of none, for the loss of all evil beings is in their being 
abandoned by Him. He can neither be benefited by those on whom He Himself bestows happiness, nor is 
He afraid of those whose misery is the doom awarded by His own judgment. Very different, O Manichaeus, 
is the object of your worship. You have departed from God in the pursuit of your own fancies, which of all 
kinds have increased and multiplied in your foolish roving hearts, drinking in through the sense of sight 
the light of the heavenly bodies. This light, though it too is made by God, is not to be compared to the light 
created in the minds of the pious, whom God brings out of darkness into light, as He brings them out of 
sinfulness into righteousness. Still less can it be compared to that inaccessible light from which all kinds 
of light are derived. Nor is this light inaccessible to all; for “blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” “God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all;” but the wicked shall not see light, as is said in 
Isaiah. To them the light-giving light is inaccessible. From the light comes not only the spiritual light in 
the minds of the pious, but also the material light, which is not denied to the wicked, but is made to rise 
on the evil and on the good. 


10. So, when darkness was over the deep, He who was light said, “Let there be light.” From what light 
this light came is clear; for the words are, “God said.” What light is that which was made, is not so clear. 
For there has been a friendly discussion among students of the sacred Scriptures, whether God then made 
the light in the minds of the angels, or, in other words, these rational spirits themselves, or some material 
light which exists in the higher regions of the universe beyond our ken. For on the fourth day He made the 
visible luminaries of heaven. And it is also a question whether these bodies were made at the same time 
as their light, or were somehow kindled from the light made already. But whoever reads the sacred 
writings in the pious spirit which is required to understand them, must be convinced that whatever the 
light was which was made when, at the time that darkness was over the deep, God said, “Let there be 
light,” it was created light, and the creating Light was the maker of it. 


11. Nor does it follow that God, before He made light, abode in darkness, because it is said that darkness 
was over the deep, and then that the Spirit of God moved on the waters. The deep is the unfathomable 
abyss of the waters. And the carnal mind might suppose that the Spirit abode in the darkness which was 
over the deep, because it is said that He moved on the waters. This is from not understanding how the 
light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it not, till by the word of God those who were 
darkness are made light, and it is said to them, “Ye were once darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord.” 
But if rational minds which are in darkness through a sinful will cannot comprehend the light of the 
wisdom of God, though it is present everywhere, because they are separated from it not in place, but in 
disposition: why may not the Spirit of God have moved on the darkness of the waters, when He moved on 
the waters, though at an immeasurable distance from it, not in place, but in nature? 


12. In all this I know I am singing to deaf ears; but the Lord, from whom is the truth which we speak, can 
open some ears to catch the strain. But what shall we say of those critics of the Holy Scriptures who 
object to God’s being pleased with His own works, and find fault with the words, “God saw the light that it 
was good,” as if this meant that God admired the light as something new? God’s seeing His works that 
they were good, means that the Creator approved of His own works as pleasing to Himself. For God 
cannot be forced to do anything against His will, so that He should not be pleased with His own work; nor 
can He do anything by mistake, so that He should regret having done it. Why should the Manichaeans 
object to our God seeing His work that it was good, when their god placed a covering before himself when 
he mingled his own members with the darkness? For instead of seeing his work that it is good, he refuses 
to look at it because it is evil. 


13. Faustus speaks of our God as astonished, which is not said in Scripture; nor does it follow that one 
must be astonished when he sees anything to be good. There are many good things which we see without 
being astonished, as if they were better than we expected; we merely approve of them as being what they 
ought to be. We can, however, give an instance of God being astonished, not from the Old Testament, 
which the Manichaeans assail with undeserved reproach, but from the New Testament, which they profess 
to believe in order to entrap the unwary. For they acknowledge Christ as God, and use this as a bait to 
entice Christ’s followers into their snares. God, then, was astonished when Christ was astonished. For we 
read in the Gospel, that when Christ heard the faith of a certain centurion, He was astonished, and said to 
His disciples, “Verily I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” We have already given our 
explanation of the words, “God saw that it was good.” Better men may give a better explanation. 
Meanwhile let the Manichaeans explain Christ’s being astonished at what He foresaw before it happened, 
and knew before He heard it. For though seeing a thing to be good is quite different from being 
astonished at it, in this case there is some resemblance, for Jesus was astonished at the light of faith 
which He Himself had created in the heart of the centurion; for Jesus is the true light, which enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world. 


14. Thus an irreligious Pagan might bring the same reproaches against Christ in the Gospel, as Faustus 
brings against God in the Old Testament. He might say that Christ lacked foresight, not only because He 
was astonished at the faith of the centurion, but because He chose Judas as a disciple who proved 
disobedient to His commands; as Faustus objects to the precept given in Paradise, which, as it turned out, 
was not obeyed. He might also cavil at Christ’s not knowing who touched Him, when the woman suffering 
from an issue of blood touched the hem of His garment; as Faustus blames God for not knowing where 
Adam had hid himself. If this ignorance is implied in God’s saying, “Where art thou, Adam?” the same may 
be said of Christ’s asking, “Who touched me?” The Pagans also might call Christ timid and envious, in not 
wishing five of the ten virgins to gain eternal life by entering into His kingdom, and in shutting them out, 
so that they knocked in vain in their entreaty to have the door opened, as if forgetful of His own promise, 
“Knock, and it shall be opened unto you;” as Faustus charges God with fear and envy in not admitting man 
after his sin to eternal life. Again, he might call Christ greedy of the blood, not of beasts, but of men, 
because he said, “He that loseth his life for my sake, shall keep it unto life eternal;” as Faustus reproaches 
God in reference to those animal sacrifices which prefigured the sacrifice of blood-shedding by which we 
are redeemed. He might also accuse Christ of jealousy, because in narrating His driving the buyers and 
sellers out of the temple, the evangelist quotes as applicable to Him the words, “The jealousy of Thine 
house hath eaten me up;” as Faustus accuses God of jealousy in forbidding sacrifices to be offered to 
other gods. He might say that Christ was angry with both His friends and His enemies: with His friends, 
because He said, “The servant that knows his lord’s will, and doeth it not, shall be beaten with many 
stripes;” and with His enemies, because He said, “If any one shall not receive you, shake off against him 


the dust of your shoes; verily I say unto you, that it shall be more tolerable for Sodom in the day of 
judgment than for that city;” as Faustus accuses God of being angry at one time with His friends, and at 
another with His enemies; both of whom are spoken of thus by the apostle: “They that have sinned 
without law shall perish without law, and they that have sinned in the law shall be judged by the law.” Or 
he might say that Christ shed the blood of many without mercy, for a slight offense or for nothing. For to a 
Pagan there would appear to be little or no harm in not having a wedding garment at the marriage feast, 
for which our King in the Gospel commanded a man to be bound hand and foot, and cast into outer 
darkness; or in not wishing to have Christ for a king, which is the sin of which Christ says, “Those that 
would not have me to reign over them, bring hither and slay before me;” as Faustus blames God in the Old 
Testament for slaughtering thousands of human beings for slight offenses, as Faustus calls them, or for 
nothing. Again, if Faustus finds fault with God’s threatening to come with the sword, and to spare neither 
the righteous nor the wicked, might not the Pagan find as much fault with the words of the Apostle Paul, 
when he says of our God,” He spared not His own Son, but gave Him up for us all;” or of Peter, when, in 
exhorting the saints to be patient in the midst of persecution and slaughter, he says, “It is time that 
judgment begin from the house of God; and if it first begin at us, what shall the end be of them that 
believe not the gospel of the Lord? And if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly and 
sinner appear?” What can be more righteous than the Only-Begotten, whom nevertheless the Father did 
not spare? And what can be plainer than that the righteous also are not spared, but chastised with 
manifold afflictions, as is clearly implied in the words, “If the righteous scarcely are saved”? As it is said 
in the Old Testament, “Whom the Lord loveth He correcteth, and chastiseth every son whom He 
receiveth;” and, “If we receive good at the hand of the Lord, shall we not also receive evil?” So we read 
also in the New Testament, “Whom I love I rebuke and chasten;” and, “If we judge ourselves, we shall not 
be judged of the Lord; but when we are judged, we are corrected of the Lord, that we may not be 
condemned with the world.” If a Pagan were to make such objections to the New Testament, would not 
the Manichaeans try to answer them, though they themselves make similar objections to the Old 
Testament? But supposing them able to answer the Pagan, how absurd it would be to defend in the one 
Testament what they find fault with in the other! But if they could not answer the objections of the Pagan, 
why should they not allow in both Testaments, instead of in one only, that what appears wrong to 
unbelievers, from their ignorance, should be believed to be right by pious readers even when they also are 
ignorant? 


15. Perhaps our opponents will maintain that these parallel passages quoted from the New Testament are 
themselves neither authoritative nor true: for they claim the impious liberty of holding and teaching, that 
whatever they deem favorable to their heresy was said by Christ and the apostles; while they have the 
profane boldness to say, that whatever in the same writings is unfavorable to them is a spurious 
interpolation. I have already at some length, as far as the intention of the present work required, exposed 
the unreasonableness of this assault upon the authority of the whole of Scripture. 


16. At present I would call attention to the fact, that when the Manichaeans, although they disguise their 
blasphemous absurdities under the name of Christianity, bring such objections against the Christian 
Scriptures, we have to defend the authority of the divine record in both Testaments against the 
Manichaeans as much as against the Pagans. A Pagan might find fault with passages in the New 
Testament in the same way as Faustus does with what he calls unworthy representations of God in the Old 
Testament; and the Pagan might be answered by the quotation of similar passages from his own authors, 
as in Paul’s speech at Athens. Even in Pagan writings we might find the doctrine that God created and 
constructed the world, and that He is the giver of light, which does not imply that before light was made 
He abode in darkness; and that when His work was finished He was elated with joy, which is more than 
saying that He saw that it was good; and that He made a law with rewards for obedience, and 
punishments for disobedience, by which they do not mean to say that God was ignorant of the future, 
because He gave a law to those by whom it was to be broken. Nor could they make asking questions a 
proof of a want of foresight even in a human being; for in their books many questions are asked only for 
the purpose of using the answers for the conviction of the persons addressed: for the questioner knows 
not only what answer he desires, but what will actually be given. Again, if the Pagan tried to make out 
God to be envious of any one, because He will not give happiness to the wicked, he would find many 
passages in the writings of his own authors in support of this principle of the divine government. 


17. The only objection that a Pagan would make on the subject of sacrifice would refer to our reason for 
finding fault with Pagan sacrifices, when in the Old Testament God is described as requiring men to offer 
sacrifice to Him. If I were to reply at length on this subject, I might prove to him that sacrifice is due only 
to the one true God, and that this sacrifice was offered by the one true Priest, the Mediator of God and 
man; and that it was proper that this sacrifice should be pre-figured by animal sacrifices, in order to 
foreshadow the flesh and blood of the one sacrifice for the remission of sins contracted by flesh and blood, 
which shall not inherit the kingdom of God: for the natural body will be endowed with heavenly attributes, 
as the fire in the sacrifice typified the swallowing up of death in victory. Those observances properly 
belonged to the people whose kingdom and priesthood were prophetic of the King and Priest who should 
come to govern and to consecrate believers in all nations, and to lead them into the kingdom of heaven, 
and the holy society of angels and eternal life. And as this true sacrifice was piously set forth in the 
Hebrew observances, so it was impiously caricatured by the Pagans, because, as the apostle says, what 
they offer they offer to devils, and not to God. The typical rite of blood-shedding in sacrifice dates from the 


earliest ages, pointing forward from the outset of human history to the passion of the Mediator. For Abel 
is mentioned in the sacred Scripture as the first who offered such sacrifices. We need not therefore 
wonder that fallen angels who occupy the air, and whose chief sins are pride and falsehood, should 
demand from their worshippers by whom they wished to be considered as gods what they knew to be due 
to God only. This deception was favored by the folly of the human heart, especially when regret for the 
dead led to the making of likenesses, and so to the use of images. By the increase of this homage, divine 
honors came to be paid to the dead as dwelling in heaven, while devils took their place on earth as the 
objects of worship, and required that their deluded and degraded votaries should present sacrifices to 
them. Thus the nature of sacrifice as due only to God appears not only when God righteously claims it, but 
also when a false god proudly arrogates it. If the Pagan was slow to believe these things, I should argue 
from the prophecies, and point out that, though uttered long ago, they are now fulfilled. If he still 
remained in unbelief, this is rather to be expected than to be wondered at; for the prophecy itself 
intimates that all would not believe. 


18. If the Pagan, in the next place, were to find fault with both Testaments as attributing jealousy to God 
and Christ, he would only show his own ignorance of literature, or his forgetfulness. For though their 
philosophers distinguish between desire and passion, joy and gratification, caution and fear, gentleness 
and tender-heartedness, prudence and cunning, boldness and daring, and so on, giving the first name in 
each pair to what is good, and the second to what is bad, their books are notwithstanding full of instances 
in which, by the abuse of these words, virtues are called by the names which properly belong to vices; as 
passion is used for desire, gratification for joy, fear for caution, tender-heartedness for gentleness, 
cunning for prudence, daring for boldness. The cases are innumerable in which speech exhibits similar 
inaccuracies. Moreover, each language has its own idioms. For in religious writings I remember no 
instance of the word tender-heartedness being used in a bad sense. And common usage affords examples 
of similar peculiarities in the use of words. In Greek, one word stands for two distinct things, labor and 
pain; while we have a separate name for each. Again, we use the word in two senses, as when we say of 
what is not dead, that it has life; and again, of any one that he is a man of good life, whereas in Greek 
each of these meanings has a word of its own. So that, apart from the abuse of words which prevails in all 
languages, it may be an Hebrew idiom to use jealousy in two senses, as a man is called jealous when he 
suffers from a diseased state of mind caused by distress on account of the faithlessness of his wife, in 
which sense the word cannot be applied to God; or as when diligence is manifested in guarding conjugal 
chastity, in which sense it is profitable for us not only unhesitatingly to admit, but thankfully to assert, 
that God is jealous of His people when He calls them His wife, and warns them against committing 
adultery with a multitude of false gods. The same may be said of the anger of God. For God does not suffer 
perturbation when He visits men in anger; but either by an abuse of the word, or by a peculiarity of idiom, 
anger is used in the sense of punishment. 


19. The slaughter of multitudes would not seem strange to the Pagan, unless he denied the judgment of 
God, which Pagans do not; for they allow that all things in the universe, from the highest to the lowest, 
are governed by God’s providence. But if he would not allow this, he would be convinced either by the 
authority of Pagan writers, or by the more tedious method of demonstration; and if still obstinate and 
perverse, he would be left to the judgment which he denies. Then, if he were to give instances of the 
destruction of men for no offense, or for a very slight one, we should show that these were offenses, and 
that they were not slight. For instance, to take the case already referred to of the wedding garment, we 
should prove that it was a great crime in a man to attend the sacred feast, seeking not the bridegroom’s 
glory, but his own, or whatever the garment may be found on better interpretation to signify. And in the 
case of the slaughter before the king of those who would not have him to reign over them, we might 
perhaps easily prove that, though it may be no sin in a man to refuse to obey his fellow-man, it is both a 
fault and a great one to reject the reign of Him in whose reign alone is there righteousness, and 
happiness, and continuance. 


20. Lastly, as regards Faustus’ crafty insinuation, that the Old Testament misrepresents God as 
threatening to come with a sword which will spare neither the righteous nor the wicked, if the words were 
explained to the Pagan, he would perhaps disagree neither with the Old Testament nor with the New; and 
he might see the beauty of the parable in the Gospel, which people who pretend to be Christians either 
misunderstand from their blindness, or reject from their perversity. The great husbandman of the vine 
uses his pruning-hook differently in the fruitful and in the unfruitful branches; yet he spares neither good 
nor bad, pruning one and cutting off the other. There is no man so just as not to require to be tried by 
affliction to advance, or to establish, or to prove his virtue. Do the Manichaeans not reckon Paul as 
righteous, who, while confessing humbly and honestly his past sins, still gives thanks for being justified by 
faith in Jesus Christ? Was Paul then spared by Him whom fools misunderstand, when He says, “I will spare 
neither the righteous nor the sinner”? Hear the apostle himself: “Lest I should be exalted above measure 
by the abundance of the revelation, there was given me a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of Satan to 
buffet me. For this I besought the Lord thrice, that He would remove it from me; and He said unto me, My 
grace is sufficient for thee: for strength is perfected in weakness.” Here a just man is not spared that his 
strength might be perfected in weakness by Him who had given him an angel of Satan to buffet him. If 
you say that the devil gave this angel, it follows that the devil sought to prevent Paul’s being exalted 
above measure by the abundance of the revelation, and to perfect his strength. This is impossible. 
Therefore He who gave up this righteous man to be buffeted by the messenger of Satan, is the same as He 


who, through Paul, gave up to Satan himself the wicked persons of whom Paul says: “I have delivered 
them to Satan, that they may learn not to blaspheme.” Do you see now how the Most High spares neither 
the righteous nor the wicked? Or is it the sword that frightens you? For to be buffeted is not so bad as to 
be put to death. But did not the thousands of martyrs suffer death in various forms? And could their 
persecutors have had this power against them except it had been given them by God, who thus spared 
neither the righteous nor the wicked? For the Lord Himself, the chief martyr, says expressly to Pilate: 
“Thou couldst have no power at all against me, except it were given thee from above.” Paul also, besides 
recording his own experience, says that the afflictions and persecutions of the righteous exhibit the 
judgment of God. This truth is set forth at length by the Apostle Peter in the passage already quoted, 
where he says: “It is time that judgment should begin at the house of the Lord. And if it first begin at us, 
what shall the end be of those that believe not the gospel of God? And if the righteous scarcely are saved, 
where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?” Peter also explains how the wicked are not spared, for 
they are branches broken off to be burnt; while the righteous are not spared, because their purification is 
to be brought to perfection. He ascribes these things to the will of Him who says in the Old Testament, I 
will spare neither the righteous nor the wicked; for he says: “It is better, if the will of the Spirit of God be 
so, that we suffer for well-doing than for evil-doing.” So, when by the will of the Spirit of God men suffer 
for well-doing, the righteous are not spared; when they suffer for evil-doing, the wicked are not spared. In 
both cases it is according to the will of Him who says: I will spare neither the righteous nor the wicked; 
correcting the one as a son, and punishing the other as a transgressor. 


21. I have thus shown, to the best of my power, that the God we worship did not abide from eternity in 
darkness, but is Himself light, and in Him is no darkness at all; and in Himself dwells in light inaccessible; 
and the brightness of this light is His coeternal wisdom. From what we have said, it appears that God was 
not taken by surprise by the unexpected appearance of light, but that light owes its existence to Him as its 
Creator, as its owes its continued existence to His approval. Neither was God ignorant of the future, but 
the author of the precept as well as the punisher of disobedience; that by showing His righteous anger 
against transgression, He might provide a restraint for the time, and a warning for the future. Nor does 
He ask questions from ignorance, but by His very inquiry declares His judgment. Nor is He curious or 
timid, but excludes the transgressor from eternal life, which is the just reward of obedience. Nor is He 
greedy for blood and fat; but by requiring from a carnal people sacrifices, suited to their character, He by 
certain types prefigures the true sacrifice. Nor is His jealousy an emotion of pale anxiety, but of quiet 
benevolence, in desire to keep the soul, which owes chastity to the one true God, from being defiled and 
prostituted by serving many false gods. Nor is He enraged with a passion similar to human anger, but is 
angry, not in the sense of desiring vengeance, but in the peculiar sense of giving full effect to the sentence 
of a righteous retribution. Nor does He destroy thousands of men for trifling offenses, or for nothing, but 
manifests to the world the benefit to be obtained from fearing Him, by the temporal death of those already 
mortal. Nor does He punish the righteous and sinners indiscriminately, but chastises the righteous for 
their good, in order to perfect them, and gives to sinners the punishment justly due to them. Thus, ye 
Manichaeans, do your suspicions lead you astray, when, by misunderstanding our Scriptures, or by 
hearing bad interpreters, you form a mistaken judgment of Catholics. Hence you leave sound doctrine, 
and turn to impious fables; and in your perversity and estrangement from the society of saints, you reject 
the instruction of the New Testament, which, as we have shown, contains statements similar to those 
which you condemn in the Old Testament. So we are obliged to defend both Testaments against you as 
well as against the Pagans. 


22. But supposing that there is some one so deluded by carnality as to worship not the God whom we 
worship, who is one and true, but the fiction of your suspicions or your slanders, whom you say we 
worship, is not even this god better than yours? Observe, I beseech you, what must be plain to the 
feeblest understanding; for here there is no need of great perspicacity. I address all, wise and unwise. I 
appeal to the common sense and judgment of all alike. Hear, consider, judge. Would it not have been 
better for your god to have remained in darkness from eternity, than to have plunged the light coeternal 
with him and cognate to him into darkness? Would it not have been better to have expressed admiration in 
surprise at the appearance of a new light coming to scatter the darkness, than to have been unable to 
baffle the assault of darkness except by the concession of his own light? Unhappy if he did this in alarm, 
and cruel if there was no need of it. Surely it would have been better to see light, made by himself, and to 
admire it as good, than to make the light begotten by himself evil; better than that his own light should 
become hostile to himself in repelling the forces of darkness. For this will be the accusation against those 
who will be condemned for ever to the mass of darkness, that they suffered themselves to lose their 
original brightness, and became the enemies of sacred light. If they did not know from eternity that they 
would be thus condemned, they must have suffered the darkness of eternal ignorance; or if they did know, 
the darkness of eternal fear. Thus part of the substance of your god really did remain from eternity in its 
own darkness; and instead of admiring new light on its appearance, it only met with another and a hostile 
darkness, of which it had always been in fear. Indeed, God himself must have been in the darkness of fear 
for this part of himself, if he was dreading the evil coming upon it. If he did not foresee the evil, he must 
have been in the darkness of ignorance. If he foresaw it, and was not in fear, the darkness of such cruelty 
is worse than the darkness either of ignorance or of fear. Your god appears to be destitute of the quality 
which the apostle commends in the body, which you insanely believe to be made not by God, but by Hyle: 
“Tf one member suffers, all the members suffer with it.” But suppose he did suffer; he foresaw, he feared, 
he suffered, but he could not help himself. Thus he remained from eternity in the darkness of his own 


misery; and then, instead of admiring a new light which was to drive away the darkness, he came in 
contact, to the injury of his own light, with another darkness which he had always dreaded. Again, would 
it not have been much better, I say, not to have given a commandment like God, but even to have received 
a commandment like Adam, which he would be rewarded for keeping and punished for breaking, acting 
either way by his own free-will, than to be forced by inevitable necessity to admit darkness into his light in 
spite of himself? Surely it would have been better to have given a precept to human nature, not knowing 
that it would become sinful, than to have been driven by necessity to sin contrary to his own divine 
nature. Think for a moment, and say how darkness could be conquered by one who was himself conquered 
by necessity. Conquered already by this greater enemy, he fought under his conqueror’s orders against a 
less formidable opponent. Would it not have been better not to know where Adam had hid himself, than to 
have been himself destitute of any means of escape, first from a hard and hateful necessity, and then from 
a dissimilar and hostile race? Would it not have been better to grudge eternal life to human nature, than 
to consign to misery the divine nature; to desire the blood and fat of sacrifices, than to be himself 
slaughtered in so many forms, on account of his mixture with the blood and fat of every victim; to be 
disturbed by jealousy at these sacrifices being offered to other gods as well as to himself, than to be 
himself offered on all altars to all devils, as mixed up not only with all fruits, but also with all animals? 
Would it not have been much better to be affected even with human anger, so as to be enraged against 
both his friends and his enemies for their sins, than to be himself influenced by fear as well as by anger 
wherever these passions exist, or than to share in all the sin that is committed, and in all punishment that 
is suffered? For this is the doom of that part of your god which is in confinement everywhere, condemned 
to this by himself, not as guilty, but in order to conquer his dreaded enemy. Doomed himself to such a fatal 
necessity, the part of himself which he has given over to condemnation might pardon him, if he were as 
humble as he is miserable. But how can you pretend to find fault with God for His anger against both 
friends and enemies when they sin, when the god of your fancies first under compulsion compels his own 
members to go to be devoured by sin, and then condemns them to remain in darkness? Though he does 
this, you say that it will not be in anger. But will he not be ashamed to punish, or to appear to punish, 
those from whom he should ask pardon in words such as these: “Forgive me, I beseech you. You are my 
members; could I treat you thus, except from necessity? You know yourselves, that you were sent here 
because a formidable enemy had arisen; and now you must remain here to prevent his rising again”? 
Again, is it not better to slay thousands of men for trifling faults, or for nothing, than to cast into the abyss 
of sin, and to condemn to the punishment of eternal imprisonment, God’s own members, his substance—in 
fact, God himself? It cannot properly be said of the real substance of God that it has the choice of sinning 
or not sinning, for God’s substance is absolutely unchangeable. God cannot sin, as He cannot deny 
Himself. Man, on the contrary, can sin and deny God, or he can choose not to do so. But suppose the 
members of your god had, like a rational human soul, the choice of sinning or not sinning; they might 
perhaps be justly punished for heinous offenses by confinement in the mass of darkness. But you cannot 
attribute to these parts a liberty which you deny to God himself. For if God had not given them up to sin, 
he would have been forced to sin himself, by the prevalence of the race of darkness. But if there was no 
danger of being thus forced, it was a sin to send these parts to a place where they incurred this danger. To 
do so, indeed, from free choice is a crime deserving the torment which your god unnaturally inflicts upon 
his own parts, more than the conduct of these parts in going by his command to a place where they lost 
the power of living in righteousness. But if God himself was in danger of being forced to sin by invasion 
and capture, unless he had secured himself first by the misconduct and then by the punishment of his own 
parts, there can have been no free-will either in your god or in his parts. Let him not set himself up as 
judge, but confess himself a criminal. For though he was forced against his own will, he professes to pass 
a righteous sentence in condemning those whom he knows to have suffered evil rather than done it; 
making this profession that he may not be thought of as having been conquered; as if it could do a beggar 
any good to be called prosperous and happy. Surely it would have been better for your god to have spared 
neither righteous nor wicked in indiscriminate punishment (which is Faustus’ last charge against our 
God), than to have been so cruel to his own members,—first giving them up to incurable contamination, 
and then, as if that was not enough, accusing them falsely of misconduct. Faustus declares that they justly 
suffer this severe and eternal punishment, because they allowed themselves to be led astray from their 
original brightness, and became hostile to sacred light. But the reason of this, as Faustus says, was that 
they were so greedily devoured in the first assault of the princes of darkness, that they were unable to 
recover themselves, or to separate themselves from the hostile principle. These souls, therefore, did no 
evil themselves, but in all this were innocent sufferers. The real agent was he who sent them away from 
himself into this wretchedness. They suffered more from their father than from their enemy. Their father 
sent them into all this misery; while their enemy desired them as something good, wishing not to hurt 
them, but to enjoy them. The one injured them knowingly, the other in ignorance. This god was so weak 
and helpless that he could not otherwise secure himself first against an enemy threatening attack, and 
then against the same enemy in confinement. Let him, then, not condemn those parts whose obedience 
defended him, and whose death secures his safety. If he could not avoid the conflict, why slander his 
defenders? When these parts allowed themselves to be led astray from their original brightness, and 
became hostile to sacred light, this must have been from the force of the enemy; and if they were forced 
against their will, they are innocent; while, if they could have resisted had they chosen, there is no need of 
the origin of evil in an imaginary evil nature, since it is to be found in free-will. Their not resisting, when 
they could have done so, is plainly their own fault, and not owing to any force from without. For, 
supposing them able to do a thing, to do which is right, while not to do it is great and heinous sin, their 


not doing it is their own choice. So, then, if they choose not to do it, the fault is in their will not in 
necessity. The origin of sin is in the will; therefore in the will is also the origin of evil, both in the sense of 
acting against a just precept, and in the sense of suffering under a just sentence. There is thus no reason 
why, in your search for the origin of evil, you should fall into so great an evil as that of calling a nature so 
rich in good things the nature of evil, and of attributing the terrible evil of necessity to the nature of 
perfect good, before any commixture with evil. The cause of this erroneous belief is your pride, which you 
need not have unless you choose; but in your wish to defend at all hazards the error into which you have 
fallen, you take away the origin of evil from free-will, and place it in a fabulous nature of evil. And thus 
you come at last to say, that the souls which are to be doomed to eternal confinement in the mass of 
darkness became enemies to sacred light not from choice, but by necessity; and to make your god a judge 
with whom it is of no use to prove, in behalf of your clients. that they were under compulsion, and a king 
who will make no allowance for your brethren, his own sons and members, whose hostility against you 
and against himself you ascribe not to choice, but to necessity. What shocking cruelty! unless you proceed 
in the next place to defend your god, as also acting not from choice, but by necessity. So, if there could be 
found another judge free from necessity, who could decide the question on the principles of equity, he 
would sentence your god to be bound to this mass, not by being fastened on the outside, but by being shut 
up inside along with the formidable enemy. The first in the guilt of necessity ought to be first in the 
sentence of condemnation. Would it not be much better, then, in comparison with such a god as this, to 
choose the god whom we indeed do not worship, but whom you think or pretend to think we worship? 
Though he spares not his servants, whether righteous or sinful, making no proper separation, and not 
distinguishing between punishment and discipline, is he not better than the god who spares not his own 
members though innocent, if necessity is no crime, or guilty from their obedience to him, if necessity itself 
is criminal; so that they are condemned eternally by him, along with whom they should have been 
released, if any liberty was recovered by the victory, while he should have been condemned along with 
them if the victory reduced the force of necessity even so far as to give this small amount of force to 
justice? Thus the god whom you represent us as worshipping, though he is not the one true God whom we 
really worship, is far better than your god. Neither, indeed, has any existence; but both are the creatures 
of your imaginations. But, according to your own representations, the one whom you call ours, and find 
fault with, is better than the one whom you call your own, and whom you worship. 


23. So also the patriarchs and prophets whom you cry out against are not the men whom we honor, but 
men whose characters are drawn from your fancy, prompted by ill-will. And yet even thus as you paint 
them, I will not be content with showing them to be superior to your elect, who keep all the precepts of 
Manichaeus, but will prove their superiority to your god himself. Before proving this, however, I must, 
with the help of God, defend our holy fathers the patriarchs and prophets against your accusations, by a 
clear exposition of the truth as opposed to the carnality of your hearts. As for you Manichaeans, it would 
be enough to say that the faults you impute to our fathers are preferable to what you praise in your own, 
and to complete your shame by adding that your god can be proved far inferior to our fathers as you 
describe them. This would be a sufficient reply for you. But as, even apart from your perversities, some 
minds are of themselves disturbed when comparing the life of the prophets in the Old Testament with that 
of the apostles in the New,—not discerning between the manner of the time when the promise was under 
a veil, and that of the time when the promise is revealed,—I must first of all reply to those who either have 
the boldness to pride themselves as superior in temperance to the prophets, or quote the prophets in 
defence of their own bad conduct. 


24. First of all, then, not only the speech of these men, but their life also, was prophetic; and the whole 
kingdom of the Hebrews was like a great prophet, corresponding to the greatness of the Person 
prophesied. So, as regards those Hebrews who were made wise in heart by divine instruction, we may 
discover a prophecy of the coming of Christ and of the Church, both in what they said and in what they 
did; and the same is true as regards the divine procedure towards the whole nation as a body. For, as the 
apostle says, “all these things were our examples.” 


25. Those who find fault with the prophets, accusing them of adultery for instance, in actions which are 
above their comprehension, are like those Pagans who profanely charge Christ with folly or madness 
because He looked for fruit from a tree out of the season; or with childishness, because He stooped down 
and wrote on the ground, and, after answering the people who were questioning Him, began writing 
again. Such critics are incapable of understanding that certain virtues in great minds resemble closely the 
vices of little minds, not in reality, but in appearance. Such criticism of the great is like that of boys at 
school, whose learning consists in the important rule, that if the nominative is in the singular, the verb 
must also be in the singular; and so they find fault with the best Latin author, because he says, Pars in 
frusta secant. He should have written, say they, secat. And again, knowing that religio is spelt with one 1, 
they blame him for writing relligio, when he says, Relligione patrum. Hence it may with reason be said, 
that as the poetical usage of words differs from the solecisms and barbarisms of the unlearned, so, in their 
own way, the figurative actions of the prophets differ from the impure actions of the vicious. Accordingly, 
as a boy guilty of a barbarism would be whipped if he pled the usage of Virgil; so any one quoting the 
example of Abraham begetting a son from Hagar, in defence of his own sinful passion for his wife’s 
handmaid, ought to be corrected not by caning only, but by severe scourging, that he may not suffer the 
doom of adulterers in eternal punishment. This indeed is a comparison of great and important subjects 
with trifles; and it is not intended that a peculiar usage in speech should be put on a level with a 


sacrament, or a solecism with adultery. Still, allowing for the difference in the character of the subjects, 
what is called learning or ignorance in the proprieties and improprieties of speech, resembles wisdom or 
the want of it in reference to the grand moral distinction between virtue and vice. 


26. Instead of entering on the distinctions between the praiseworthy and the blameworthy, the criminal 
and the innocent, the dangerous and the harmless, the guilty and the guiltless, the desirable and the 
undesirable, which are all illustrations of the distinction between sin and righteousness, we must first 
consider what sin is, and then examine the actions of the saints as recorded in the holy books, that, if we 
find these saints described as sinning, we may if possible discover the true reason for keeping these sins 
in memory by putting them on record. Again, if we find things recorded which, though they are not sins, 
appear so to the foolish and the malevolent, and in fact do not exhibit any virtues, here also we have to 
see why these things are put into the Scriptures which we believe to contain wholesome doctrine as a 
guide in the present life, and a title to the inheritance of the future. As regards the examples of 
righteousness found among the acts of the saints, the propriety of recording these must be plain even to 
the ignorant. The question is about those actions the mention of which may seem useless if they are 
neither righteous nor sinful, or even dangerous if the actions are really sinful, as leading people to imitate 
them, because they are not condemned in these books, and so may be supposed not to be sinful, or 
because, though they are condemned, men may copy them from the idea that they must be venial if saints 
did them. 


27. Sin, then, is any transgression in deed, or word, or desire, of the eternal law. And the eternal law is 
the divine order or will of God, which requires the preservation of natural order, and forbids the breach of 
it. But what is this natural order in man? Man, we know, consists of soul and body; but so does a beast. 
Again, it is plain that in the order of nature the soul is superior to the body. Moreover, in the soul of man 
there is reason, which is not in a beast. Therefore, as the soul is superior to the body, so in the soul itself 
the reason is superior by the law of nature to the other parts which are found also in beasts; and in reason 
itself, which is partly contemplation and partly action, contemplation is unquestionably the superior part. 
The object of contemplation is the image of God, by which we are renewed through faith to sight. Rational 
action ought therefore to be subject to the control of contemplation, which is exercised through faith 
while we are absent from the Lord, as it will be hereafter through sight, when we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is. Then in a spiritual body we shall by His grace be made equal to angels, when we 
put on the garment of immortality and incorruption, with which this mortal and corruptible shall be 
clothed, that death may be swallowed up of victory, when righteousness is perfected through grace. For 
the holy and lofty angels have also their contemplation and action. They require of themselves the 
performance of the commands of Him whom they contemplate, whose eternal government they freely 
because sweetly obey. We, on the other hand, whose body is dead because of sin, till God quicken also our 
mortal bodies by His Spirit dwelling in us, live righteously in our feeble measure, according to the eternal 
law in which the law of nature is preserved, when we live by that faith unfeigned which works by love, 
having in a good conscience a hope of immortality and incorruption laid up in heaven, and of the 
perfecting of righteousness to the measure of an inexpressible satisfaction, for which in our pilgrimage we 
must hunger and thirst, while we walk by faith and not by sight. 


28. A man, therefore, who acts in obedience to the faith which obeys God, restrains all mortal affections, 
and keeps them within the natural limit, regulating his desires so as to put the higher before the lower. If 
there was no pleasure in what is unlawful, no one would sin. To sin is to indulge this pleasure instead of 
restraining it. And by unlawful is meant what is forbidden by the law in which the order of nature is 
preserved. It is a great question whether there is any rational creature for which there is no pleasure in 
what is unlawful. If there is such a class of creatures, it does not include man, nor that angelic nature 
which abode not in the truth. These rational creatures were so made, that they had the potentiality of 
restraining their desires from the unlawful; and in not doing this they sinned. Great, then, is the creature 
man, for he is restored by this potentiality, by which, if he had so chosen, he would not have fallen. And 
great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised, who created man. For He created also inferior natures which 
cannot sin, and superior natures which will not sin. Beasts do not sin, for their nature agrees with the 
eternal law from being subject to it, without being in possession of it. And again, angels do not sin, 
because their heavenly nature is so in possession of the eternal law that God is the only object of its 
desire, and they obey His will without any experience of temptation. But man, whose life on this earth is a 
trial on account of sin, subdues to himself what he has in common with beasts, and subdues to God what 
he has in common with angels; till, when righteousness is perfected and immortality attained, he shall be 
raised from among beasts and ranked with angels. 


29. The exercise or indulgence of the bodily appetites is intended to secure the continued existence and 
the invigoration of the individual or of the species. If the appetites go beyond this, and carry the man, no 
longer master of himself, beyond the limits of temperance, they become unlawful and shameful lusts, 
which severe discipline must subdue. But if this unbridled course ends in plunging the man into such a 
depth of evil habits that he supposes that there will be no punishment of his sinful passions, and so 
refuses the wholesome discipline of confession and repentance by which he might be rescued; or, from a 
still worse insensibility, justifies his own indulgences in profane opposition to the eternal law of 
Providence; and if he dies in this state, that unerring law sentences him now not to correction, but to 
damnation. 


30. Referring, then, to the eternal law which enjoins the preservation of natural order and forbids the 
breach of it, let us see how our father Abraham sinned, that is, how he broke this law, in the things which 
Faustus has charged him with as highly criminal. In his irrational craving to have children, says Faustus, 
and not believing God, who promised that his wife Sara should have a son, he defiled himself with a 
mistress. But here Faustus, in his irrational desire to find fault, both discloses the impiety of his heresy, 
and in his error and ignorance praises Abraham’s intercourse with the handmaid. For as the eternal law— 
that is, the will of God the Creator of all—for the preservation of the natural order, permits the indulgence 
of the bodily appetite under the guidance of reason in sexual intercourse, not for the gratification of 
passion, but for the continuance of the race through the procreation of children; so, on the contrary, the 
unrighteous law of the Manichaeans, in order to prevent their god, whom they bewail as confined in all 
seeds, from suffering still closer confinement in the womb, requires married people not on any account to 
have children, their great desire being to liberate their god. Instead, therefore, of an irrational craving in 
Abraham to have children, we find in Manichaeus an irrational fancy against having children. So the one 
preserved the natural order by seeking in marriage only the production of a child; while the other, 
influenced by his heretical notions, thought no evil could be greater than the confinement of his god. 


31. So, again, when Faustus says that the wife’s being privy to her husband’s conduct made the matter 
worse, while he is prompted only by the uncharitable wish to reproach Abraham and his wife, he really, 
without intending it, speaks in praise of both. For Sara did not connive at any criminal action in her 
husband for the gratification of his unlawful passions; but from the same natural desire for children that 
he had, and knowing her own barrenness, she warrantably claimed as her own the fertility of her 
handmaid; not consenting with sinful desires in her husband, but requesting of him what it was proper in 
him to grant. Nor was it the request of proud assumption; for every one knows that the duty of a wife is to 
obey her husband. But in reference to the body, we are told by the apostle that the wife has power over 
her husband’s body, as he has over hers; so that, while in all other social matters the wife ought to obey 
her husband, in this one matter of their bodily connection as man and wife their power over one another 
is mutual,—the man over the woman, and the woman over the man. So, when Sara could not have 
children of her own, she wished to have them by her handmaid, and of the same seed from which she 
herself would have had them, if that had been possible. No woman would do this if her love for her 
husband were merely an animal passion; she would rather be jealous of a mistress than make her a 
mother. So here the pious desire for the procreation of children was an indication of the absence of 
criminal indulgence. 


32. Abraham, indeed, cannot be defended, if, as Faustus says, he wished to get children by Hagar, because 
he had no faith in God, who promised that he should have children by Sara. But this is an entire mistake: 
this promise had not yet been made. Any one who reads the preceding chapters will find that Abraham 
had already got the promise of the land with a countless number of inhabitants, but that it had not yet 
been made known to him how the seed spoken of was to be produced, whether by generation from his 
own body, or from his choice in the adoption of a son, or, in the case of its being from his own body, 
whether it would be by Sara or another. Whoever examines into this will find that Faustus has made either 
an imprudent mistake or an impudent misrepresentation. Abraham, then, when he saw that he had no 
children, though the promise was to his seed, thought first of adoption. This appears from his saying of his 
slave, when speaking to God, “This is mine heir;” as much as to say, As Thou hast not given me a seed of 
my own, fulfill Thy promise in this man. For the word seed may be applied to what has not come out of a 
man’s own body, else the apostle could not call us the seed of Abraham: for we certainly are not his 
descendants in the flesh; but we are his seed in following his faith, by believing in Christ, whose flesh did 
spring from the flesh of Abraham. Then Abraham was told by the Lord “This shall not be thine heir; but he 
that cometh out of thine own bowels shall be thine heir.” The thought of adoption was thus removed; but it 
still remained uncertain whether the seed which was to come from himself would be by Sara or another. 
And this God was pleased to keep concealed, till a figure of the Old Testament had been supplied in the 
handmaid. We may thus easily understand how Abraham, seeing that his wife was barren, and that she 
desired to obtain from her husband and her handmaid the offspring which she herself could not produce, 
acted not in compliance with carnal appetite, but in obedience to conjugal authority, believing that Sara 
had the sanction of God for her wish; because God had already promised him an heir from his own body, 
but had not foretold who was to be the mother. Thus, when Faustus shows his own infidelity in accusing 
Abraham of unbelief, his groundless accusation only proves the madness of the assailant. In other cases, 
Faustus’ infidelity has prevented him from understanding; but here, in his love of slander, he has not even 
taken time to read. 


33. Again, when Faustus accuses a righteous and faithful man of a shameless profanation of his marriage 
from avarice and greed, by selling his wife Sara at different times to the two kings Abimelech and 
Pharaoh, telling them that she was his sister, because she was very fair, he does not distinguish justly 
between right and wrong, but unjustly condemns the whole transaction. Those who think that Abraham 
sold his wife cannot discern in the light of the eternal law the difference between sin and righteousness; 
and so they call perseverance obstinacy, and confidence presumption, as in these and similar cases men of 
wrong judgment are wont to blame what they suppose to be wrong actions. Abraham did not become 
partner in crime with his wife by selling her to others: but as she gave her handmaid to her husband, not 
to gratify his passion, but for the sake of offspring, in the authority she had consistently with the order of 
nature, requiring the performance of a duty, not complying with a sinful desire; so in this case, the 


husband, in perfect assurance of the chaste attachment of his wife to himself, and knowing her mind to be 
the abode of modest and virtuous affection, called her his sister, without saying that she was his wife, lest 
he himself should be killed, and his wife fall into the hands of strangers and evil-doers: for he was assured 
by his God that He would not allow her to suffer violence or disgrace. Nor was he disappointed in his faith 
and hope; for Pharaoh, terrified by strange occurrences, and after enduring many evils on account of her, 
when he was informed by God that Sara was Abraham’s wife, restored her with honor uninjured. 
Abimelech also did the same, after learning the truth in a dream. 


34. Some people, not scoffers and evil-speakers like Faustus, but men who pay due honor to the 
Scriptures, which Faustus finds fault with because he does not understand them, or which he fails to 
understand because of his fault-finding, in commenting on this act of Abraham, are of opinion that he 
stumbled from weakness of faith, and denied his wife from fear of death, as Peter denied the Lord. If this 
is the correct view, we must allow that Abraham sinned; but the sin should not cancel or obliterate all his 
merits, any more than in the case of the apostle. Besides, to deny his wife is not the same as to deny the 
Saviour. But when there is another explanation, why not abide by it, instead of giving blame without 
cause, since there is no proof that Abraham told a lie from fear? He did not deny that Sara was his wife in 
answer to any question on the subject; but when asked who she was, he said she was his sister, without 
denying her to be his wife: he concealed part of the truth, but said nothing false. 


35. It is waste of time to observe Faustus’ remark, that Abraham falsely called Sara his sister; as if 
Faustus had discovered the family of Sara, though it is not mentioned in Scripture. In a matter which 
Abraham knew, and we do not, it is surely better to believe the patriarch when he says what he knows, 
than to believe Manichaeus when he finds fault with what he knows nothing about. Since, then, Abraham 
lived at that period in human history, when, though marriage had become unlawful between children of 
the same parents, or of the same father or mother, no law or authority interfered with the custom of 
marriage between the children of brothers, or any less degree of consanguinity, why should he not have 
had as wife his sister, that is, a woman descended from his father? For he himself told the king, when he 
restored Sara, that she was his sister by his father, and not by his mother. And on this occasion he could 
not have been led to tell a falsehood from fear, for the king knew that she was his wife, and was restoring 
her with honor, because he had been warned by God. We learn from Scripture that, among the ancients, it 
was customary to call cousins brothers and sisters. Thus Tobias says in his prayer to God, before having 
intercourse with his wife, “And now, O Lord, Thou knowest that not in wantonness I take to wife my 
sister;” though she was not sprung immediately from the same father or the same mother, but only 
belonged to the same family. And Lot is called the brother of Abraham, though Abraham was his uncle. 
And, by the same use of the word, those called in the Gospel the Lord’s brothers are certainly not children 
of the Virgin Mary, but all the blood relations of the Lord. 


36. Some may say, Why did not Abraham’s confidence in God prevent his being afraid to confess his wife? 
God could have warded off from him the death which he feared, and could have protected both him and 
his wife while among strangers, so that Sara, although very fair, should not have been desired by any one, 
nor Abraham killed on account of her. Of course, God could have done this; it would be absurd to deny it. 
But if, in reply to the people, Abraham had told them that Sara was his wife, his trust in God would have 
included both his own life and the chastity of Sara. Now it is part of sound doctrine, that when a man has 
any means in his power, he should not tempt the Lord his God. So it was not because the Saviour was 
unable to protect His disciples that He told them, “When ye are persecuted in one city, flee to another.” 
And He Himself set the example. For though He had the power of laying down His own life, and did not 
lay it down till He chose to do so, still when an infant He fled to Egypt, carried by His parents; and when 
He went up to the feast, He went not openly, but secretly, though at other times He spoke openly to the 
Jews, who in spite of their rage and hostility could not lay hands on Him, because His hour was not come, 
—not the hour when He would be obliged to die, but the hour when He would consider it seasonable to be 
put to death. Thus He who displayed divine power by teaching and reproving openly, without allowing the 
rage of his enemies to hurt Him, did also, by escaping and concealing Himself, exhibit the conduct 
becoming the feebleness of men, that they should not tempt God when they have any means in their 
power of escaping threatened danger. So also in the apostle, it was not from despair of divine assistance 
and protection, or from loss of faith, that he was let down over the wall in a basket, in order to escape 
being taken by his enemies: not from want of faith in God did he thus escape, but because not to escape, 
when this escape was possible, would have been tempting God. Accordingly, when Abraham was among 
strangers, and when, on account of the remarkable beauty of Sara, both his life and her chastity were in 
danger, since it was in his power to protect not both of these, but one only,—his life, namely,—to avoid 
tempting God he did what he could; and in what he could not do, he trusted to God. Unable to conceal his 
being a man, he concealed his being a husband, lest he should be put to death; trusting to God to preserve 
his wife’s purity. 


37. There might also be a difference of opinion on the nice point whether Sara’s chastity would have been 
violated even if some one had intercourse with her, since she submitted to this to save her husband’s life, 
both with his knowledge and by his authority. In this there would be no desertion of conjugal fidelity or 
rebellion against her husband’s authority; in the same way as Abraham was not an adulterer, when, in 
submission to the lawful authority of his wife, he consented to be made a father by his wife’s handmaid. 
But, from the nature of the relationship, for a wife to have two husbands, both in life, is not the same 


thing as for a man to have two wives: so that we regard the explanation already given of Abraham’s 
conduct as the most correct and unobjectionable; that our father Abraham avoided tempting God by 
taking what measures he could for the preservation of his own life, and that he showed his hope in God by 
entrusting to Him the chastity of his wife. 


38. But a pleasure which all must feel is obtained from this narrative so faithfully recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures, when we examine into the prophetic character of the action, and knock with pious faith and 
diligence at the door of the mystery, that the Lord may open, and show us who was prefigured in the 
ancient personage, and whose wife this is, who, while in a foreign land and among strangers, is not 
allowed to be stained or defiled, that she may be brought to her own husband without spot or wrinkle. 
Thus we find that the righteous life of the Church is for the glory of Christ, that her beauty may bring 
honor to her husband, as Abraham was honored on account of the beauty of Sara among the inhabitants 
of that foreign land. To the Church, to whom it is said in the Song of Songs, “O thou fairest among 
women,” kings offer gifts in acknowledgment of her beauty; as king Abimelech offered gifts to Sara, 
admiring the grace of her appearance; all the more that, while he loved, he was not allowed to profane it. 
The holy Church, too is in secret the spouse of the Lord Jesus Christ. For it is secretly, and in the hidden 
depths of the Spirit, that the soul of man is joined to the word of God, so that they two are one flesh; of 
which the apostle speaks as a great mystery in marriage, as referring to Christ and the Church. Again, the 
earthly kingdom of this world, typified by the kings which were not allowed to defile Sara, had no 
knowledge or experience of the Church as the spouse of Christ, that is, of how faithfully she maintained 
her relation to her Husband, till it tried to violate her, and was compelled to yield to the divine testimony 
borne by the faith of the martyrs, and in the person of later monarchs was brought humbly to honor with 
gifts the Bride whom their predecessors had not been able to humble by subduing her to themselves. 
What, in the type, happened in the reign of one and the same king, is fulfilled in the earlier monarchs of 
this era and their successors. 


39. Again, when it is said that the Church is the sister of Christ, not by the mother but by the father, we 
learn the excellence of the relation, which is not of the temporary nature of earthly descent, but of divine 
grace, which is everlasting. By this grace we shall no longer be a race of mortals when we receive power 
to be called and to become sons of God. This grace we obtain not from the synagogue, which is the mother 
of Christ after the flesh, but from God the Father. And when Christ calls us into another life where there is 
no death, He teaches us, instead of acknowledging, to deny the earthly relationship, where death soon 
follows upon birth; for He says to His disciples, “Call no man your father upon earth; for you have one 
Father, who is in heaven.” And He set us an example of this when He said, “Who is my mother, and who 
are my brethren? And stretching forth His hand to His disciples, He said, These are my brethren.” And 
lest any one should think that He referred to an earthly relationship, He added, “Whosoever shall do the 
will of my Father, the same is my brother, and sister, and mother;” as much as to say, I derive this 
relationship from God my Father, not from the Synagogue my mother; I call you to eternal life, where I 
have an immortal birth, not to earthly life, for to call you away from this life I have taken mortality. 


40. As for the reason why, though it is concealed among strangers whose wife the Church is, it is not 
hidden whose sister she is, it is plainly because it is obscure and hard to understand how the human soul 
and the Word of God are united or mingled, or whatever word may be used to express this connection 
between God and the creature. It is from this connection that Christ and the Church are called 
bridegroom and bride, or husband and wife. The other relationship, in which Christ and all the saints are 
brethren by divine grace and not by earthly consanguinity, or by the father and not by the mother, is more 
easily expressed in words, and more easily understood. For the same grace makes all the saints to be also 
brethren of one another; while in their society no one is the bridegroom of all the rest. So also, 
notwithstanding the surpassing justice and wisdom of Christ, His manhood was much more plainly and 
readily recognized by strangers, who, indeed, were not wrong in believing Him to be man, but they did 
not understand His being God as well as man. Hence Jeremiah says: “He is both a man, and who shall 
know Him?” He is a man, for it is made manifest that He is a brother. And who shall know Him? for it is 
concealed that He is a husband. This must suffice as a defense of our father Abraham against Faustus’ 
impudence and ignorance and malice. 


41. Lot also, the brother of Abraham, was just and hospitable in Sodom, and was found worthy to escape 
the conflagration which prefigured the future judgment; for he was free from all participation in the 
corruption of the people of Sodom. He was a type of the body of Christ, which in the person of all the 
saints both groans now among the ungodly and wicked, to whose evil deeds it does not consent, and will 
at the end of the world be rescued from their society, when they are doomed to the punishment of eternal 
fire. Lot’s wife was the type of a different class of men,—of those, namely, who, when called by the grace 
of God, look back, instead of, like Paul, forgetting the things that are behind, and looking forward to the 
things that are before. The Lord Himself says: “No man that putteth his hand to the plough, and looketh 
back, is fit for the kingdom of Heaven.” Nor did He omit to mention the case of Lot’s wife; for she, for our 
warning, was turned into a pillar of salt, that being thus seasoned we might not trifle thoughtlessly with 
this danger, but be on our guard against it. So, when the Lord was admonishing every one to get rid of the 
things that are behind by the most strenuous endeavor to reach the things that are before, He said, 
“Remember Lot’s wife.” And, in addition to these, there is still a third type in Lot, when his daughters lay 
with him. For here Lot seems to prefigure the future law; for those who spring from the law, and are 


placed under the law, by misunderstanding it, stupefy it, as it were, and bring forth the works of unbelief 
by an unlawful use of the law. “The law is good” says the apostle, “if a man use it lawfully.” 


42. It is no excuse for this action of Lot or of his daughters that it represented the perversity which was 
afterwards in certain cases to be displayed. The purpose of Lot’s daughters is one thing, and the purpose 
of God is another, in allowing this to happen that He might make some truth manifest; for God both 
pronounces judgment on the actions of the people of those times, and arranges in His providence for the 
prefigurement of the future. As a part of Scripture, this action is a prophecy; as part of the history of 
those concerned, it is a crime. 


43. At the same time there is in this transaction no reason for the torrent of abuse which Faustus’ blind 
hostility discharges on it. By the eternal law which requires the preservation of the order of nature and 
condemns its violation, the judgment in this case is not what it would have been if Lot had been prompted 
by a criminal passion to commit incest with his daughters, or if they had been inflamed with unnatural 
desires. In justice, we must ask not only what was done, but with what motive, in order to obtain a fair 
view of the action as the effect of that motive. The resolution of Lot’s daughters to lie with their father 
was the effect of the natural desire for offspring in order to preserve the race; for they supposed that 
there were no other men to be found, thinking that the whole world had been consumed in that 
conflagration, which, for all they knew, had left no one alive but themselves. It would have been better for 
them never to have been mothers, than to have become mothers by their own father. But still, the 
fulfillment of a desire like this is very different from the accursed gratification of lust. 


44. Knowing that their father would condemn their design, Lot’s daughters thought it necessary to fulfill it 
without his knowledge. We are told that they made him drunk, so that he was unaware of what happened. 
His guilt therefore is not that of incest, but of drunkenness. This, too, is condemned by the eternal law, 
which allows meat and drink only as required by nature for the preservation of health. There is, indeed, a 
great difference between a drunk man and an habitual drunkard; for the drunkard is not always drunk, 
and a man may be drunk on one occasion without being a drunkard. However, in the case of a righteous 
man, we require to account for even one instance of drunkenness. What can have made Lot consent to 
receive from his daughters all the cups of wine which they went on mixing for him, or perhaps giving him 
unmixed? Did they feign excessive grief, and did he resort to this consolation in their loneliness, and in 
the loss of their mother, thinking that they were drinking too, while they only pretended to drink? But this 
does not seem a proper method for a righteous man to take in consoling his friends when in trouble. Had 
the daughters learned in Sodom some vile art which enabled them to intoxicate their father with a few 
cups, so that in his ignorance he might sin, or rather be sinned against? But it is not likely that the 
Scripture would have omitted all notice of this, or that God would have allowed His servant to be thus 
abused without any fault of his own. 


45. But we are defending the sacred Scriptures, not man’s sins. Nor are we concerned to justify this 
action, as if our God had either commanded it or approved of it; or as if, when men are called just in 
Scripture, it meant that they could not sin if they chose. And as, in the books which those critics find fault 
with, God nowhere expresses approval of this action, what thoughtless folly it is to bring a charge from 
this narrative against these writings, when in other places such actions are condemned by express 
prohibitions! In the story of Lot’s daughters the action is related, not commended. And it is proper that 
the judgment of God should be declared in some cases, and concealed in others, that by its manifestation 
our ignorance may be enlightened, and that by its concealment our minds may be improved by the 
exercise of recalling what we already know, or our indolence stimulated to seek for an explanation. Here, 
then, God, who can bring good out of evil, made nations arise from this origin, as He saw good, but did 
not bring upon His own Scriptures the guilt of man’s sin. It is God’s writing, but not His doing; He does 
not propose these things for our imitation, but holds them up for our warning. 


46. Faustus’ effrontery appears notably in his accusing Isaac also, the son of Abraham of pretending that 
his wife Rebecca was his sister. For as regards the family of Rebecca Scripture is not silent, and it appears 
that she was his sister in the well-known sense of the word. His concealing that she was his wife is not 
surprising, nor is it insignificant, if he did it in imitation of his father, so that he can be justified on the 
same grounds. We need only refer to the answer already given to Faustus’ charge against Abraham, as 
being equally applicable to Isaac. Perhaps, however some inquirer will ask what typical significance there 
is in the foreign king discovering Rebecca to be the wife of Isaac by seeing him playing with her; for he 
would not have known, had he not seen Isaac playing with Rebecca as it would have been improper to do 
with a woman not his wife. When holy men act thus as husbands, they do it not foolishly, but designedly: 
for they accommodate themselves to the nature of the weaker sex in words and actions of gentle 
playfulness; not in effeminacy, but in subdued manliness. But such behavior towards any woman except a 
wife would be disgraceful. This is a question in good manners, which is referred to only in case some stern 
advocate of insensibility should find fault with the holy man even for playing with his wife. For if these 
men without humanity see a sedate man chatting playfully with children that he may adapt himself to the 
childish understanding with kindly sympathy, they think that he is insane; forgetting that they themselves 
were once children, or unthankful for their maturity. The typical meaning, as regards Christ and His 
Church, which is to be found in this great patriarch playing with his wife, and in the conjugal relation 
being thus discovered, will be seen by every one who, to avoid offending the Church by erroneous 


doctrine, carefully studies in Scripture the secret of the Church’s Bridegroom. He will find that the 
Husband of the Church concealed for a time in the form of a servant the majesty in which He was equal to 
the Father, as being in the form of God, that feeble humanity might be capable of union with Him, and that 
so He might accommodate Himself to His spouse. So far from being absurd, it has a symbolic suitableness 
that the prophet of God should use a playfulness which is of the flesh to meet the affection of his wife, as 
the Word of God Himself became flesh that He might dwell among us. 


47. Again, Jacob the son of Isaac is charged with having committed a great crime because he had four 
wives. But here there is no ground for a criminal accusation: for a plurality of wives was no crime when it 
was the custom; and it is a crime now, because it is no longer the custom. There are sins against nature, 
and sins against custom, and sins against the laws. In which, then, of these senses did Jacob sin in having 
a plurality of wives? As regards nature, he used the women not for sensual gratification, but for the 
procreation of children. For custom, this was the common practice at that time in those countries. And for 
the laws, no prohibition existed. The only reason of its being a crime now to do this, is because custom 
and the laws forbid it. Whoever despises these restraints, even though he uses his wives only to get 
children, still commits sin, and does an injury to human society itself, for the sake of which it is that the 
procreation of children is required. In the present altered state of customs and laws, men can have no 
pleasure in a plurality of wives, except from an excess of lust; and so the mistake arises of supposing that 
no one could ever have had many wives but from sensuality and the vehemence of sinful desires. Unable 
to form an idea of men whose force of mind is beyond their conception, they compare themselves with 
themselves, as the apostle says, and so make mistakes. Conscious that, in their intercourse though with 
one wife only, they are often influenced by mere animal passion instead of an intelligent motive, they think 
it an obvious inference that, if the limits of moderation are not observed where there is only one wife, the 
infirmity must be aggravated where there are more than one. 


48. But those who have not the virtues of temperance must not be allowed to judge of the conduct of holy 
men, any more than those in fever of the sweetness and wholesomeness of food. Nourishment must be 
provided not by the dictates of the sickly taste, but rather by the judgment and direction of health, so as 
to cure the sickness. If our critics, then, wish to attain not a spurious and affected, but a genuine and 
sound moral health, let them find a cure in believing the Scripture record, that the honorable name of 
saint is given not without reason to men who had several wives; and that the reason is this, that the mind 
can exercise such control over the flesh as not to allow the appetite implanted in our nature by Providence 
to go beyond the limits of deliberate intention. By a similar misunderstanding, this criticism, which 
consists rather in dishonest slander than in honest judgment, might accuse the holy apostles too of 
preaching the gospel to so many people, not from the desire of begetting children to eternal life, but from 
the love of human praise. There was no lack of renown to these our fathers in the gospel, for their praise 
was spread in numerous tongues through the churches of Christ. In fact, no greater honor and glory could 
have been paid by men to their fellow-creatures. It was the sinful desire for this glory in the Church which 
led the reprobate Simon in his blindness to wish to purchase for money what was freely bestowed on the 
apostles by divine grace. There must have been this desire of glory in the man whom the Lord in the 
Gospel checks in his desire to follow Him, saying, “The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay His Head.” The Lord saw that his mind was darkened by 
false appearances and elated by sudden emotion, and that there was no ground of faith to afford a lodging 
to the Teacher of humility; for in Christ’s discipleship the man sought not Christ’s grace, but his own 
glory. By this love of glory those were led away whom the Apostle Paul characterizes as preaching Christ 
not sincerely, but of contention and envy; and yet the apostle rejoices in their preaching, knowing that it 
might happen that, while the preachers gratified their desire for human praise, believers might be born 
among their hearers,—not as the result of the envious feeling which made them wish to rival or surpass 
the fame of the apostles, but by means of the gospel which they preached, though not sincerely; so that 
God might bring good out of their evil. So a man may be induced to marry by sensual desire, and not to 
beget children; and yet a child may be born, a good work of God, due to the natural power, not to the 
misconduct of the parent. As, therefore, the holy apostles were gratified when their doctrine met with 
acceptance from their hearers, not because they were greedy for praise, but because they desired to 
spread the truth; so the holy patriarchs in their conjugal intercourse were actuated not by the love of 
pleasure, but by the intelligent desire for the continuance of their family. Thus the number of their hearers 
did not make the apostles ambitious; nor did the number of their wives make the patriarchs licentious. But 
why defend the husbands, to whose character the divine word bears the highest testimony, when it 
appears that the wives themselves looked upon their connection with their husbands only as a means of 
getting sons? So, when they found themselves barren, they gave their handmaids to their husbands; so 
that while the handmaids had the fleshly motherhood, the wives were mothers in intention. 


49. Faustus makes a most groundless statement when he accuses the four women of quarreling like 
abandoned characters for the possession of their husband. Where Faustus read this I know not, unless it 
was in his own heart, as in a book of impious delusions, in which Faustus himself is seduced by that 
serpent with regard to whom the apostle feared for the Church, which he desired to present as a chaste 
virgin to Christ; lest, as the serpent had deceived Eve by his subtlety, so he should also corrupt their 
minds by turning them away from the simplicity of Christ. The Manichaeans are so fond of this serpent, 
that they assert that he did more good than harm. From him Faustus must have got his mind corrupted 
with the lies instilled into it, which he now reproduces in these infamous calumnies, and is even bold 


enough to put down in writing. It is not true that one of the handmaids carried off Jacob from the other, or 
that they quarreled about possessing him. There was arrangement, because there was no licentious 
passion; and the law of conjugal authority was all the stronger that there was none of the lawlessness of 
fleshly desire. His being hired by one of his wives proves what is here said, in plain opposition to the libels 
of the Manichaeans. Why should one have hired him, unless by the arrangement he was to have gone in to 
the other? It does not follow that he would never have gone in to Leah unless she had hired him. He must 
have gone to her always in her turn, for he had many children by her; and in obedience to her he had 
children by her hand-maid, and afterwards, without any hiring, by herself. On this occasion it was 
Rachel’s turn, so that she had the power so expressly mentioned in the New Testament by the apostle, 
“The husband hath not power over his own body, but the wife.” Rachel had a bargain with her sister, and, 
being in her sister’s debt, she referred her to Jacob, her own debtor. For the apostle uses this figure when 
he says, “Let the husband render unto the wife what is due.” Rachel gave what was in her power as due 
from her husband, in return for what she had chosen to take from her sister. 


50. If Jacob had been of such a character as Faustus in his incurable blindness supposes, and not a 
servant of righteousness rather than of concupiscence, would he not have been looking forward eagerly 
all day to the pleasure of passing the night with the more beautiful of his wives, whom he certainly loved 
more than the other, and for whom he paid the price of twice seven years of gratuitous service? How, 
then, at the close of the day, on his way to his beloved, could he have consented to be turned aside, if he 
had been such as the ignorant Manichaeans represent him? Would he not have disregarded the wish of 
the women, and insisted upon going to the fair Rachel, who belonged to him that night not only as his 
lawful wife, but also as coming in regular order? He would thus have used his power as a husband, for the 
wife also has not power over her own body, but the husband; and having on this occasion the arrangement 
in their obedience in favor of the gratification of his love of beauty, he might have enforced his authority 
the more successfully. In that case it would be to the credit of the women, that while he thought of his own 
pleasure they contended about having a son. As it was, this virtuous man, in manly control of sensual 
appetite, thought more of what was due from him than to him, and instead of using his power for his own 
pleasure, consented to be only the debtor in this mutual obligation. So he consented to pay the debt to the 
person to whom she to whom it was due wished him to pay it. When, by this private bargain of his wives, 
Jacob was suddenly and unexpectedly forced to turn from the beautiful wife to the plain one, he did not 
give way either to anger or to disappointment, nor did he try to persuade his wives to let him have his own 
way; but, like a just husband and an intelligent parent, seeing his wives concerned about the production of 
children, which was all he himself desired in marriage, he thought it best to yield to their authority, in 
desiring that each should have a child: for, since all the children were his, his own authority was not 
impaired. As if he had said to them: Arrange as you please among yourselves which is to be the mother; it 
matters not to me, since in any case I am the father. This control over the appetites, and simple desire to 
beget children, Faustus would have been clever enough to see and approve, unless his mind had been 
corrupted by the shocking tenets of his sect, which lead him to find fault with everything in the Scripture, 
and, moreover, teach him to condemn as the greatest crime the procreation of children, which is the 
proper design of marriage. 


51. Now, having defended the character of the patriarch, and refuted an accusation arising from these 
detestable errors, let us avail ourselves of the opportunity of searching out the symbolical meaning, and 
let us knock with the reverence of faith, that the Lord may open to us the typical significance of the four 
wives of Jacob, of whom two were free, and two slaves. We see that, in the wife and bond-slaves of 
Abraham, the apostle understands the two Testaments. But there, one represents each; here, the 
application does not suit so well, as there are two and two. There, also, the son of the bond-slave is 
disinherited; but here the sons of the slaves receive the land of promise along with the sons of the free 
women: so that this type must have a different meaning. 


52. Supposing that the two free wives point to the New Testament, by which we are called to liberty, what 
is the meaning of there being two? Perhaps because in Scripture, as the attentive reader will find, we are 
said to have two lives in the body of Christ,—one temporal, in which we suffer pain, and one eternal, in 
which we shall behold the blessedness of God. We see the one in the Lord’s passion, and the other in His 
resurrection. The names of the women point to this meaning: It is said that Leah means Suffering, and 
Rachel the First Principle made visible, or the Word which makes the First Principle visible. The action, 
then, of our mortal human life, in which we live by faith, doing many painful tasks without knowing what 
benefit may result from them to those in whom we are interested, is Leah, Jacob’s first wife. And thus she 
is said to have had weak eyes. For the purposes of mortals are timid, and our plans uncertain. Again, the 
hope of the eternal contemplation of God, accompanied with a sure and delightful perception of truth, is 
Rachel. And on this account she is described as fair and well-formed. This is the beloved of every pious 
student, and for this he serves the grace of God, by which our sins, though like scarlet, are made white as 
snow. For Laban means making white; and we read that Jacob served Laban for Rachel. No man turns to 
serve righteousness, in subjection to the grace of forgiveness, but that he may live in peace in the Word 
which makes visible the First Principle, or God; that is, he serves for Rachel, not for Leah. For what a man 
loves in the works of righteousness is not the toil of doing and suffering. No one desires this life for its 
own sake; as Jacob desired not Leah, who yet was brought to him, and became his wife, and the mother of 
children. Though she could not be loved of herself, the Lord made her be borne with as a step to Rachel; 
and then she came to be approved of on account of her children. Thus every useful servant of God, 


brought into His grace by which his sins are made white, has in his mind, and heart, and affection, when 
he thus turns to God, nothing but the knowledge of wisdom. This we often expect to attain as a reward for 
practising the seven precepts of the law which concern the love of our neighbor, that we injure no one: 
namely, Honor thy father and mother; Thou shall not commit adultery; Thou shall not kill; Thou shalt not 
steal; Thou shall not bear false witness; Thou shalt not desire thy neighbor’s wife; Thou shall not covet thy 
neighbor’s property. When a man has obeyed these to the best of his ability, and, instead of the bright joys 
of truth which he desired and hoped for, finds in the darkness of the manifold trials of this world that he is 
bound to painful endurance, or has embraced Leah instead of Rachel, if there is perseverance in his love, 
he bears with the one in order to attain the other; and as if it were said to him, Serve seven other years 
for Rachel, he hears seven new commands,—to be poor in spirit, to be meek, to be a mourner, to hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, to be merciful, pure, and a peacemaker. A man would desire, if it were 
possible, to obtain at once the joys of lovely and perfect wisdom, without the endurance of toil in action 
and suffering; but this is impossible in mortal life. This seems to be meant, when it is said to Jacob: “It is 
not the custom in our country to marry the younger before the elder.” The elder may very well mean the 
first in order of time. So, in the discipline of man, the toil of doing the work of righteousness precedes the 
delight of understanding the truth. 


53. To this purpose it is written: “Thou hast desired wisdom; keep the commandments, and the Lord shall 
give it thee.” The commandments are those concerning righteousness, and the righteousness is that which 
is by faith, surrounded with the uncertainty of temptations; so that understanding is the reward of a pious 
belief of what is not yet understood. The meaning I have given to these words, “Thou hast desired 
wisdom; keep the commandments, and the Lord shall give it thee,” I find also in the passage, “Unless ye 
believe, ye shall not understand;” showing that as righteousness is by faith, understanding comes by 
wisdom. Accordingly, in the case of those who eagerly demand evident truth, we must not condemn the 
desire, but regulate it, so that beginning with faith it may proceed to the desired end through good works. 
The life of virtue is one of toil; the end desired is unclouded wisdom. Why should I believe, says one, what 
is not clearly proved? Let me hear some word which will disclose the first principle of all things. This is 
the one great craving of the rational soul in the pursuit of truth. And the answer is, What you desire is 
excellent, and well worthy of your love; but Leah is to be married first, and then Rachel. The proper effect 
of your eagerness is to lead you to submit to the right method, instead of rebelling against it; for without 
this method you cannot attain what you so eagerly long for. And when it is attained, the possession of the 
lovely form of knowledge will be in this world accompanied with the toils of righteousness. For however 
clear and true our perception in this life may be of the unchangeable good, the mortal body is still a 
weight on the mind and the earthly tabernacle is a clog on the intellect in its manifold activity. The end 
then, is one, but many things must be gone through for the sake of it. 


54. Thus Jacob has two free wives; for both are daughters of the remission of sins, or of whitening, that is, 
of Laban. One is loved, the other is borne. But she that is borne is the most and the soonest fruitful, that 
she may be loved, if not for herself, at least for her children. For the toil of the righteous is specially 
fruitful in those whom they beget for the kingdom of God, by preaching the gospel amid many trials and 
temptations; and they call those their joy and crown for whom they are in labors more abundantly, in 
stripes above measure, in deaths often,—for whom they have fightings without and fears within. Such 
births result most easily and plentifully from the word of faith, the preaching of Christ crucified, which 
speaks also of His human nature as far as it can be easily understood, so as not to hurt the weak eyes of 
Leah. Rachel, again, with clear eye, is beside herself to God, and sees in the beginning the Word of God 
with God, and wishes to bring forth, but cannot; for who shall declare His generation? So the life devoted 
to contemplation, in order to see with no feeble mental eye things invisible to flesh, but understood by the 
things that are made, and to discern the ineffable manifestation of the eternal power and divinity of God, 
seeks leisure from all occupation, and is therefore barren. In this habit of retirement, where the fire of 
meditation burns bright, there is a want of sympathy with human weakness, and with the need men have 
of our help in their calamities. This life also burns with the desire for children (for it wishes to teach what 
it knows, and not to go with the corruption of envy ), and sees its sister-life fully occupied with work and 
with bringing forth; and it grieves that men run after that virtue which cares for their wants and 
weaknesses, instead of that which has a divine imperishable lesson to impart. This is what is meant when 
it is said, “Rachel envied her sister.” Moreover, as the pure intellectual perception of that which is not 
matter, and so is not the object of the bodliy sense, cannot be expressed in words which spring from the 
flesh, the doctrine of wisdom prefers to get some lodging for divine truth in the mind by whatever 
material figures and illustrations occur, rather than to give up teaching these things; and thus Rachel 
preferred that her husband should have children by her handmaid, rather than that she should be without 
any children. Bilhah, the name of her handmaid, is said to mean old; and so, even when we speak of the 
spiritual and unchangeable nature of God, ideas are suggested relating to the old life of the bodily senses. 


55. Leah, too, got children by her handmaid, from the desire of having a numerous family. Zilpah, her 
handmaid, is, interpreted, an open mouth. So Leah’s handmaid represents those who are spoken of in 
Scripture as engaging in the preaching of the gospel with open mouth, but not with open heart. Thus it is 
written of some: “This people honor me with their lips, but their heart is far from me.” To such the apostle 
says: “Thou that preachest that a man should not steal, dost thou steal? Thou that sayest a man should not 
commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery?” But that even by this arrangement the free wife of Jacob, 
the type of labor or endurance, might obtain children to be heirs of the kingdom, the Lord says: “What 


they say, do; but do not after their works.” And again, the apostolic life, when enduring imprisonment, 
says: “Whether Christ is preached in pretence or in truth, I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” It is 
the joy of the mother over her numerous family, though born of her handmaid. 


56. In one instance Leah owed her becoming a mother to Rachel, who, in return for some mandrakes, 
allowed her husband to give her night to her sister. Some, I know, think that eating this fruit has the effect 
of making barren women productive, and that Rachel, from her desire for children, was thus bent on 
getting the fruit from her sister. But I should not agree to this, even had Rachel conceived at the time. As 
Leah then conceived, and, besides, had two other children before God opened Rachel’s womb, there is no 
reason for supposing any such quality in the mandrake, without any experience to prove it. I will give my 
explanation; those better able than I may give a better. Though this fruit is not often met with, I had once, 
to my great satisfaction, on account of its connection with this passage of Scripture, an opportunity of 
seeing it. I examined the fruit as carefully as I could, not with the help of any recondite knowledge of the 
nature of roots or the virtues of plants, but only as to what I or any one might learn from the sight, and 
smell, and taste. I thought it a nice-looking fruit, and sweet-smelling, but insipid; and I confess it is hard 
to say why Rachel desired it so much, unless it was for its rarity and its sweet smell. Why the incident 
should be narrated in Scripture, in which the fancies of women would not be mentioned as important 
unless it was intended that we should learn some important lesson from them, the only thing I can think of 
is the very simple idea that the fruit represents a good character; not the praise given a man by a few just 
and wise people, but popular report, which bestows greatness and renown on a man, and which is not 
desirable for its own sake, but is essential to the success of good men in their endeavors to benefit their 
fellow-men. So the apostle says, that it is proper to have a good report of those that are without; for 
though they are not infallible, the lustre of their praise and the odor of their good opinion are a great help 
to the efforts of those who seek to benefit them. And this popular renown is not obtained by those that are 
highest in the Church, unless they expose themselves to the toils and hazards of an active life. Thus the 
son of Leah found the mandrakes when he went out into the field, that is, when walking honestly towards 
those that are without. The pursuit of wisdom, on the other hand, retired from the busy crowd, and lost in 
calm meditation, could never obtain a particle of this public approval, except through those who take the 
management of public business, not for the sake of being leaders, but in order to be useful. These men of 
action and business exert themselves for the public benefit, and by a popular use of their influence gain 
the approval of the people even for the quiet life of the student and inquirer after truth; and thus through 
Leah the mandrakes come into the hands of Rachel. Leah herself got them from her first-born son, that is, 
in honor of her fertility, which represents all the useful result of a laborious life exposed to the common 
vicissitudes; a life which many avoid on account of its troublesome engagements, because, although they 
might be able to take the lead, they are bent on study, and devote all their powers to the quiet pursuit of 
knowledge, in love with the beauty of Rachel. 


57. But as it is right that this studious life should gain public approval by letting itself be known, while it 
cannot rightly gain this approval if it keeps its follower in retirement, instead of using his powers for the 
management of ecclesiastical affairs, and so prevents his being generally useful; to this purpose Leah says 
to her sister, “Is it a small matter that thou hast taken my husband? and wouldest thou take away my son’s 
mandrakes also?” The husband represents all those who, though fit for active life, and able to govern the 
Church, in administering to believers the mystery of the faith, from their love of learning and of the 
pursuit of wisdom, desire to relinquish all troublesome occupations, and to bury themselves in the 
classroom. Thus the words, “Is it a small matter that thou hast taken my husband? and wouldest thou take 
away my son’s mandrakes also?” mean, “Is it a small matter that the life of study keeps in retirement men 
required for the toils of public life? and does it ask for popular renown as well?” 


58. To get this renown justly, Rachel gives her husband to her sister for the night; that is, those who, by a 
talent for business, are fitted for government, must for the public benefit consent to bear the burden and 
suffer the hardships of public life; lest the pursuit of wisdom, to which their leisure is devoted, should be 
evil spoken of, and should not gain from the multitude the good opinion, represented by the fruit, which is 
necessary for the encouragement of their pupils. But the life of business must be forced upon them. This 
is clearly shown by Leah’s meeting Jacob when coming from the field, and laying hold of him, saying, 
“Thou shalt come in to me; for I have hired thee with my son’s mandrakes.” As if she said, Dost thou wish 
the knowledge which thou lovest to be well thought of? Do not shirk the toil of business. The same thing 
happens constantly in the Church. What we read is explained by what we meet with in our own 
experience. Do we not everywhere see men coming from secular employments, to seek leisure for the 
study and contemplation of truth, their beloved Rachel, and intercepted mid-way by ecclesiastical affairs, 
which require them to be set to work, as if Leah said to them, You must come in to me? When such men 
minister in sincerity the mystery of God, so as in the night of this world to beget sons in the faith, popular 
approval is gained also for that life, in love for which they were led to abandon worldly pursuits, and from 
the adoption of which they were called away to undertake the benevolent task of government. In all their 
labors they aim chiefly at this, that their chosen way of life may have greater and wider renown, as having 
supplied the people with such leaders; as Jacob consents to go with Leah, that Rachel may obtain the 
sweet-smelling and good-looking fruit. Rachel, too, in course of time, by the mercy of God, brings forth a 
child herself, but not till after some time; for it seldom happens that there is a sound, though only partial, 
apprehension, without fleshly ideas, of such sacred lessons of wisdom as this: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 


59. This must suffice as a reply to the false accusations brought by Faustus against the three fathers, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, from whom the God whom the Catholic Church worship was pleased to take 
His name. This is not the place to discourse on the merits and piety of these three men, or on the dignity 
of their prophetic character, which is beyond the comprehension of carnal minds. It is enough in this 
treatise to defend them against the calumnious attacks of malevolence and falsehood, in case those who 
read the Scriptures in a carping and hostile spirit should fancy that they have proved anything against the 
sacredness and the profitableness of these books, by their attempts to blacken the character of men who 
are there mentioned so honorably. 


60. It should be added that Lot, the brother, that is the blood relation, of Abraham, is not to be ranked as 
equal to those of whom God says, “I am the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob;” nor does he belong 
to those testified to in Scripture as having continued righteous to the end, although in Sodom he lived a 
pious and virtuous life, and showed a praiseworthy hospitality, so that he was rescued from the fire, anda 
land was given by God to his seed to dwell in, for the sake of his uncle Abraham. On these accounts he is 
commended in Scripture—not for intemperance or incest. But when we find bad and good actions 
recorded of the same person, we must take warning from the one, and example from the other. As, then, 
the sin of Lot, of whom we are told that he was righteous previous to this sin, instead of bringing a stain 
on the character of God, or the truth of Scripture, rather calls on us to approve and admire the record in 
its resemblance to a faithful mirror, which reflects not only the beauties and perfections, but also the 
faults and deformities, of those who approach it; still more, in the case of Judah, who lay with his 
daughter-in-law, we may see how groundless are the reproaches cast on the narrative. The sacred record 
has an authority which raises it far above not merely the cavils of a handful of Manichaeans, but the 
determined enmity of the whole Gentile world; for, in confirmation of its claims, we see that already it has 
brought nearly all people from their idolatrous superstitions to the worship of one God, according to the 
rule of Christianity. It has conquered the world, not by violence and warfare, but by the resistless force of 
truth. Where, then, is Judah praised in Scripture? Where is anything good said of him, except that in the 
blessing pronounced by his father he is distinguished above the rest, because of the prophecy that Christ 
would come in the flesh from his tribe? 


61. Judah, as Faustus says, committed fornication; and besides that, we can accuse him of selling his 
brother into Egypt. Is it any disparagement to light, that in revealing all things it discloses what is 
unsightly? So neither is the character of Scripture affected by the evil deeds of which we are informed by 
the record itself. Undoubtedly, by the eternal law, which requires the preservation of natural order, and 
forbids the transgression of it, conjugal intercourse should take place only for the procreation of children, 
and after the celebration of marriage, so as to maintain the bond of peace. Therefore, the prostitution of 
women, merely for the gratification of sinful passion, is condemned by the divine and eternal law. To 
purchase the degradation of another, disgraces the purchaser; so that, though the sin would have been 
greater if Judah had knowingly lain with his daughter-in-law (for if, as the Lord says, man and wife are no 
more two, but one flesh, a daughter-in-law is the same as a daughter); still, it is plain that, as regards his 
own intention, he was disgraced by his intercourse with an harlot. The woman, on the other hand, who 
deceived her father-in-law, sinned not from wantonness, or because she loved the gains of iniquity, but 
from her desire to have children of this particular family. So, being disappointed in two of the brothers, 
and not obtaining the third, she succeeded by craft in getting a child by their father; and the reward 
which she got was kept, not as an ornament, but as a pledge. It would certainly have been better to have 
remained childless than to become a mother without marriage. Still, her desire to have her father-in-law 
as the father of her children was very different from having a criminal affection for him. And when, by his 
order, she was brought out to be killed, on her producing the staff and necklace and ring, saying that the 
father of the child was the man who had given her those pledges, Judah acknowledged them, and said, 
“She hath been more righteous than I”—not praising her, but condemning himself. He blamed her desire 
to have children less than his own unlawful passion, which had led him to one whom he thought to be an 
harlot. In a similar sense, it is said of some that they justified Sodom; that is, their sin was so great, that 
Sodom seemed righteous in comparison. And even allowing that this woman is not spoken of as 
comparatively less guilty, but is actually praised by her father-in-law, while, on account of her not 
observing the established rites of marriage, she is a criminal in the eye of the eternal law of right, which 
forbids the transgression of natural order, both as regards the body, and first and chiefly as regards the 
mind, what wonder though one sinner should praise another? 


62. The mistake of Faustus and of Manichaeism generally, is in supposing that these objections prove 
anything against us, as if our reverence for Scripture, and our profession of regard for its authority, bound 
us to approve of all the evil actions mentioned in it; whereas the greater our homage for the Scripture, the 
more decided must be our condemnation of what the truth of Scripture itself teaches us to condemn. In 
Scripture, all fornication and adultery are condemned by the divine law; accordingly, when actions of this 
kind are narrated, without being expressly condemned, it is intended not that we should praise them, but 
that we should pass judgment on them ourselves. Every one execrates the cruelty of Herod in the Gospel, 
when, in his uneasiness on hearing of the birth of Christ, he commanded the slaughter of so many infants. 
But this is merely narrated without being condemned. Or if Manichaean absurdity is bold enough to deny 
the truth of this narrative, since they do not admit the birth of Christ, which was what troubled Herod, let 
them read the account of the blind fury of the Jews, which is related without any expression of reproach, 
although the feeling of abhorrence is the same in all. 


63. But, it is said, Judah, who lay with his daughter-in-law, is reckoned as one of the twelve patriarchs. 
And was not Judas, who betrayed the Lord, reckoned among the twelve apostles? And was not this one of 
them, who was a devil, sent along with them to preach the gospel? In reply to this, it will be said that after 
his crime Judas hanged himself, and was removed from the number of the apostles; while Judah, after his 
evil conduct, was not only blessed along with his brethren, but got special honor and approval from his 
father, who is so highly spoken of in Scripture. But the main lesson to be learned from this is, that this 
prophecy refers not to Judah, but to Christ, who was foretold as to come in the flesh from his tribe; and 
the very reason for the mention of this crime of Judah is to be found in the desirableness of teaching us to 
look for another meaning in the words of his father, which are seen not to be applicable to him in his 
misconduct, from the praise which they express. 


64. Doubtless, the intention of Faustus’ calumnies is to damage this very assertion, that Christ was born of 
the tribe of Judah. Especially, as in the genealogy given by Matthew we find the name of Zara, whom this 
woman Tamar bore to Judah. Had Faustus wished to reproach Jacob’s family merely, and not Christ’s 
birth, he might have taken the case of Reuben the first-born, who committed the unnatural crime of 
defiling his father’s bed, of which fornication the apostle says, that it was not so much as named among 
the Gentiles. Jacob also mentions this in his blessing, charging his son with the infamous deed. Faustus 
might have brought up this, as Reuben seems to have been guilty of deliberate incest, and there was no 
harlot’s disguise in this case, were it not that Tamar’s conduct in desiring nothing but to have children is 
more odious to Faustus than if she had acted from criminal passion, and did he not wish to discredit the 
incarnation, by bringing reproach on Christ’s progenitors. Faustus unhappily is not aware that the most 
true and truthful Saviour is a teacher, not only in His words, but also in His birth. In His fleshly origin 
there is this lesson for those who should believe on Him from all nations, that the sins of their fathers 
need be no hindrance to them. Besides, the Bridegroom, who was to call good and bad to His marriage, 
was pleased to assimilate Himself to His guests, in being born of good and bad. He thus confirms as 
typical of Himself the symbol of the Passover, in which it was commanded that the lamb to be eaten 
should be taken from the sheep or from the goats—that is, from the righteous or the wicked. Preserving 
throughout the indication of divinity and humanity, as man He consented to have both bad and good as 
His parents, while as God He chose the miraculous birth from a virgin. 


65. The impiety, therefore, of Faustus’ attacks on Scripture can injure no one but himself; for what he thus 
assails is now deservedly the object of universal reverence. As has been said already, the sacred record, 
like a faithful mirror, has no flattery in its portraits, and either itself passes sentence upon human actions 
as worthy of approval or disapproval, or leaves the reader to do so. And not only does it distinguish men 
as blameworthy or praiseworthy, but it also takes notice of cases where the blameworthy deserve praise, 
and the praiseworthy blame. Thus, although Saul was blameworthy, it was not the less praiseworthy in 
him to examine so carefully who had eaten food during the curse, and to pronounce the stern sentence in 
obedience to the commandment of God. So, too, he was right in banishing those that had familiar spirits 
and wizards out of the land. And although David was praiseworthy, we are not called on to approve or 
imitate his sins, which God rebukes by the prophet. And so Pontius Pilate was not wrong in pronouncing 
the Lord innocent, in spite of the accusations of the Jews; nor was it praiseworthy in Peter to deny the 
Lord thrice; nor, again, was he praiseworthy on that occasion when Christ called him Satan because, not 
understanding the things of God, he wished to withhold Christ from his passion, that is, from our 
salvation. Here Peter, immediately after being called blessed, is called Satan. Which character most truly 
belonged to him, we may see from his apostleship, and from his crown of martyrdom. 


66. In the case of David also, we read of both good and bad actions. But where David’s strength lay, and 
what was the secret of his success, is sufficiently plain, not to the blind malevolence with which Faustus 
assails holy writings and holy men, but to pious discernment, which bows to the divine authority, and at 
the same time judges correctly of human conduct. The Manichaeans will find, if they read the Scriptures, 
that God rebukes David more than Faustus does. But they will read also of the sacrifice of his penitence, 
of his surpassing gentleness to his merciless and bloodthirsty enemy, whom David, pious as he was brave, 
dismissed unhurt when now and again he fell into his hands. They will read of his memorable humility 
under divine chastisement, when the kingly neck was so bowed under the Master’s yoke, that he bore 
with perfect patience bitter taunts from his enemy, though he was armed, and had armed men with him. 
And when his companion was enraged at such things being said to the king, and was on the point of 
requiting the insult on the head of the scoffer, he mildly restrained him, appealing to the fear of God in 
support of his own royal order, and saying that this bad happened to him as a punishment from God, who 
had sent the man to curse him. They will read how, with the love of a shepherd for the flock entrusted to 
him, he was willing to die for them, when, after he had numbered the people, God saw good to punish his 
sinful pride by lessening the number he boasted of. In this destruction, God, with whom there is no 
iniquity, in His secret judgment, both took away the lives of those whom He knew to be unworthy of life, 
and by this diminution cured the vainglory which had prided itself on the number of the people. They will 
read of that scrupulous fear of God in his regard for the emblem of Christ in the sacred anointing, which 
made David’s heart smite him with regret for having secretly cut off a small piece of Saul’s garment, that 
he might prove to him that he had no wish to kill him, when he might have done it. They will read of his 
judicious behavior as regards his children, and also of his tenderness toward them—how, when one was 
sick, he entreated the Lord for him with many tears and with much self-abasement, but when he died, an 
innocent child, he did not mourn for him; and again, how, when his youthful son was carried away with 


unnatural hostility to an infamous violation of his father’s bed, and in a parricidal war, he wished him to 
live, and wept for him when he was killed; for he thought of the eternal doom of a soul guilty of such 
crimes, and desired that he should live to escape this doom by being brought to submission and 
repentance. These, and many other praiseworthy and exemplary things, may be seen in this holy man by a 
candid examination of the Scripture narrative, especially if in humble piety and unfeigned faith we regard 
the judgment of God, who knew the secrets of David’s heart, and who, in His infallible inspection, so 
approves of David as to commend him as a pattern to his sons. 


67. It must have been on account of this inspection of the depths of David’s heart by the Spirit of God 
that, when on being reproved by the prophet, he said, I have sinned, he was considered worthy to be told, 
immediately after this brief confession, that he was pardoned—that is, that he was admitted to eternal 
salvation. For he did not escape the correction of the fatherly rod, of which God spoke in His threatening, 
that, while by his confession he obtained eternal exemption, he might be tried by temporal chastisement. 
And it is a remarkable evidence of the strength of David’s faith, and of his meek and submissive spirit, 
that, when he had been told by the prophet that God had forgiven him, although the threatened 
consequences were still permitted to follow, he did not accuse the prophet of having deluded him, or 
murmur against God as having mocked him with a declaration of forgiveness. This deeply holy man, 
whose soul was lifted up unto God, and not against God, knew that had not the Lord mercifully accepted 
his confession and repentance, his sins would have deserved eternal punishment. So when, instead of this, 
he was made to smart under temporal correction, he saw that, while the pardon remained good, 
wholesome discipline was also provided. Saul, too, when he was reproved by Samuel, said, I have sinned. 
Why, then, was he not considered fit to be told, as David was, that the Lord had pardoned his sin? Is there 
acceptance of persons with God? Far from it. While to the human ear the words were the same, the divine 
eye saw a difference in the heart. The lesson for us to learn from these things is, that the kingdom of 
heaven is within us, and that we must worship God from our inmost feelings, that out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth may speak, instead of honoring Him with our lips, like the people of old, while our 
hearts are far from Him. We may learn also to judge of men, whose hearts we cannot see, only as God 
judges, who sees what we cannot, and who cannot be biased or misled. Having, on the high authority of 
sacred Scripture, the plainest announcement of God’s opinion of David, we may regard as absurd or 
deplorable the rashness of men who hold a different opinion. The authority of Scripture, as regards the 
character of these men of ancient times, is supported by the evidence from the prophecies which they 
contain, and which are now receiving their fulfillment. 


68. We see the same thing in the Gospel, where the devils confess that Christ is the Son of God in the 
words used by Peter, but with a very different heart. So, though the words were the same, Peter is praised 
for his faith, while the impiety of the devils is checked. For Christ, not by human sense, but by divine 
knowledge, could inspect and infallibly discriminate the sources from which the words came. Besides, 
there are multitudes who confess that Christ is the Son of the living God, without meriting the same 
approval as Peter—not only of those who shall say in that day, “Lord, Lord,” and shall receive the 
sentence, “Depart from me,” but also of those who shall be placed on the right hand. They may probably 
never have denied Christ even once; they may never have opposed His suffering for our salvation; they 
may never have forced the Gentiles to do as the Jews; and yet they shall not be honored equally with 
Peter, who, though he did all these things, will sit on one of the twelve thrones, and judge not only the 
twelve tribes, but the angels. So, again, many who have never desired another man’s wife, or procured 
the death of the husband, as David did, will never reach the place which David nevertheless held in the 
divine favor. There is a vast difference between what is in itself so undesirable that it must be utterly 
rejected, and the rich and plenteous harvest which may afterwards appear. For farmers are best pleased 
with the fields from which, after weeding them, it may be, of great thistles, they receive an hundred-fold; 
not with fields which have never had any thistles, and hardly bear thirty-fold. 


69. So Moses, too, who was so faithful a servant of God in all his house; the minister of the holy, just, and 
good law; of whose character the apostle speaks in the words here quoted; the minister also of the 
symbols which, though not conferring salvation, promised the Saviour, as the Saviour Himself shows, 
when He says, “If ye believed Moses, ye would also believe me, for he wrote of me,”—from which passage 
we have already sufficiently answered the presumptuous cavils of the Manichaeans;—this Moses, the 
servant of the living, the true, the most high God, that made heaven and earth, not of a foreign substance, 
but of nothing—not from the pressure of necessity, but from plenitude of goodness—not by the suffering of 
His members, but by the power of His word;—this Moses, who humbly put from him this high ministry, but 
obediently accepted it, and faithfully kept it, and diligently fulfilled it; who ruled the people with vigilance, 
reproved them with vehemence, loved them with fervor, and bore with them in patience, standing for his 
subjects before God to receive His counsel, and to appease His wrath;—this great and good man is not to 
be judged of from Faustus’ malicious representations, but from what is said by God, whose word is a true 
expression of His true opinion of this man, whom He knew because He made him. For the sins of men are 
also known to God, though He is not their author; but He takes notice of them as a judge in those who 
refuse to own them, and pardons them as a father in those who make confession. His servant Moses, as 
thus described, we love and admire and to the best of our power imitate, coming indeed far short of his 
merits, though we have killed no Egyptian, nor plundered any one, nor carried on any war; which actions 
of Moses were in one case prompted by the zeal of the future champion of his people, and in the other 
cases commanded by God. 


70. It might be shown that, though Moses slew the Egyptian, without being commanded by God, the 
action was divinely permitted, as, from the prophetic character of Moses, it prefigured something in the 
future. Now however, I do not use this argument, but view the action as having no symbolical meaning. In 
the light, then, of the eternal law, it was wrong for one who had no legal authority to kill the man, even 
though he was a bad character, besides being the aggressor. But in minds where great virtue is to come, 
there is often an early crop of vices, in which we may still discern a disposition for some particular virtue, 
which will come when the mind is duly cultivated. For as farmers, when they see land bringing forth huge 
crops, though of weeds, pronounce it good for corn; or when they see wild creepers, which have to be 
rooted out, still consider the land good for useful vines; and when they see a hill covered with wild olives, 
conclude that with culture it will produce good fruit: so the disposition of mind which led Moses to take 
the law into his own hands, to prevent the wrong done to his brother, living among strangers, by a wicked 
citizen of the country from being unrequited, was not unfit for the production of virtue, but from want of 
culture gave signs of its productiveness in an unjustifiable manner. He who afterwards, by His angel, 
called Moses on Mount Sinai, with the divine commission to liberate the people of Israel from Egypt, and 
who trained him to obedience by the miraculous appearance in the bush burning but not consumed, and 
by instructing him in his ministry, was the same who, by the call addressed from heaven to Saul when 
persecuting the Church, humbled him, raised him up, and animated him; or in figurative words, by this 
stroke He cut off the branch, grafted it, and made it fruitful. For the fierce energy of Paul, when in his zeal 
for hereditary traditions he persecuted the Church, thinking that he was doing God service, was like a 
crop of weeds showing great signs of productiveness. It was the same in Peter, when he took his sword 
out of its sheath to defend the Lord, and cut off the right ear of an assailant, when the Lord rebuked him 
with something like a threat, saying, “Put up thy sword into its sheath; for he that taketh the sword shall 
perish by the sword.” To take the sword is to use weapons against a man’s life, without the sanction of the 
constituted authority. The Lord, indeed, had told His disciples to carry a sword; but He did not tell them to 
use it. But that after this sin Peter should become a pastor of the Church was no more improper than that 
Moses, after smiting the Egyptian, should become the leader of the congregation. In both cases the 
trespass originated not in inveterate cruelty, but in a hasty zeal which admitted of correction. In both 
cases there was resentment against injury, accompanied in one case by love for a brother, and in the other 
by love, though still carnal, of the Lord. Here was evil to be subdued or rooted out; but the heart with 
such capacities needed only, like good soil, to be cultivated to make it fruitful in virtue. 


71. Then, as for Faustus’ objection to the spoiling of the Egyptians, he knows not what he says. In this 
Moses not only did not sin, but it would have been sin not to do it. It was by the command of God, who, 
from His knowledge both of the actions and of the hearts of men, can decide on what every one should be 
made to suffer, and through whose agency. The people at that time were still carnal, and engrossed with 
earthly affections; while the Egyptians were in open rebellion against God, for they used the gold, God’s 
creature, in the service of idols, to the dishonor of the Creator, and they had grievously oppressed 
strangers by making them work without pay. Thus the Egyptians deserved the punishment, and the 
Israelites were suitably employed in inflicting it. Perhaps, indeed, it was not so much a command as a 
permission to the Hebrews to act in the matter according to their own inclinations; and God, in sending 
the message by Moses, only wished that they should thus be informed of His permission. There may also 
have been mysterious reasons for what God said to the people on this matter. At any rate, God’s 
commands are to be submissively received, not to be argued against. The apostle says, “Who hath known 
the mind of the Lord? or who hath been His counsellor?” Whether, then, the reason was what I have said, 
or whether in the secret appointment of God, there was some unknown reason for His telling the people 
by Moses to borrow things from the Egyptians, and to take them away with them, this remains certain, 
that this was said for some good reason, and that Moses could not lawfully have done otherwise than God 
told him, leaving to God the reason of the command, while the servant’s duty is to obey. 


72. But, says Faustus, it cannot be admitted that the true God, who is also good, ever gave such a 
command. I answer, such a command can be rightly given by no other than the true and good God, who 
alone knows the suitable command in every case, and who alone is incapable of inflicting unmerited 
suffering on any one. This ignorant and spurious goodness of the human heart may as well deny what 
Christ says, and object to the wicked being made to suffer by the good God, when He shall say to the 
angels, “Gather first the tares into bundles to burn them.” The servants, however, were stopped when 
they wished to do this prematurely: “Lest by chance, when ye would gather the tares, ye root up the 
wheat also with them.” Thus the true and good God alone knows when, to whom, and by whom to order 
anything, or to permit anything. In the same way, this human goodness, or folly rather, might object to the 
Lord’s permitting the devils to enter the swine, which they asked to be allowed to do with a mischievous 
intent, especially as the Manichaeans believe that not only pigs, but the vilest insects, have human souls. 
But setting aside these absurd notions, this is undeniable, that our Lord Jesus Christ, the only son of God, 
and therefore the true and good God, permitted the destruction of swine belonging to strangers, implying 
loss of life and of a great amount of property, at the request of devils. No one can be so insane as to 
suppose that Christ could not have driven the devils out of the men without gratifying their malice by the 
destruction of the swine. If, then, the Creator and Governor of all natures, in His superintendence, which, 
though mysterious, is ever just, indulged the violent and unjust inclination of those lost spirits already 
doomed to eternal fire, why should not the Egyptians, who were unrighteous oppressors, be spoiled by the 
Hebrews, a free people, who would claim payment for their enforced and painful toil, especially as the 
earthly possessions which they thus lost were used by the Egyptians in their impious rites, to the dishonor 


of the Creator? Still, if Moses had originated this order, or if the people had done it spontaneously, 
undoubtedly it would have been sinful; and perhaps the people did sin, not in doing what God commanded 
or permitted, but in some desire of their own for what they took. The permission given to this action by 
divine authority was in accordance with the just and good counsel of Him who uses punishments both to 
restrain the wicked and to educate His own people; who knows also how to give more advanced precepts 
to those able to bear them, while He begins on a lower scale in the treatment of the feeble. As for Moses, 
he can be blamed neither for coveting the property, nor for disputing, in any instance, the divine authority. 


73. According to the eternal law, which requires the preservation of natural order, and forbids the 
transgression of it, some actions have an indifferent character, so that men are blamed for presumption if 
they do them without being called upon, while they are deservedly praised for doing them when required. 
The act, the agent, and the authority for the action are all of great importance in the order of nature. For 
Abraham to sacrifice his son of his own accord is shocking madness. His doing so at the command of God 
proves him faithful and submissive. This is so loudly proclaimed by the very voice of truth, that Faustus, 
eagerly rummaging for some fault, and reduced at last to slanderous charges, has not the boldness to 
attack this action. It is scarcely possible that he can have forgotten a deed so famous, that it recurs to the 
mind of itself without any study or reflection, and is in fact repeated by so many tongues, and portrayed in 
so many places, that no one can pretend to shut his eyes or his ears to it. If, therefore, while Abraham’s 
killing his son of his own accord would have been unnatural, his doing it at the command of God shows 
not only guiltless but praiseworthy compliance, why does Faustus blame Moses for spoiling the Egyptians? 
Your feeling of disapproval for the mere human action should be restrained by a regard for the divine 
sanction. Will you venture to blame God Himself for desiring such actions? Then “Get thee behind me, 
Satan, for thou understandest not the things which be of God, but those which be of men.” Would that this 
rebuke might accomplish in you what it did in Peter, and that you might hereafter preach the truth 
concerning God, which you now, judging by feeble sense, find fault with! as Peter became a zealous 
messenger to announce to the Gentiles what he objected to at first, when the Lord spoke of it as His 
intention. 


74. Now, if this explanation suffices to satisfy human obstinacy and perverse misinterpretation of right 
actions of the vast difference between the indulgence of passion and presumption on the part of men, and 
obedience to the command of God, who knows what to permit or to order, and also the time and the 
persons, and the due action or suffering in each case, the account of the wars of Moses will not excite 
surprise or abhorrence, for in wars carried on by divine command, he showed not ferocity but obedience; 
and God in giving the command, acted not in cruelty, but in righteous retribution, giving to all what they 
deserved, and warning those who needed warning. What is the evil in war? Is it the death of some who 
will soon die in any case, that others may live in peaceful subjection? This is mere cowardly dislike, not 
any religious feeling. The real evils in war are love of violence, revengeful cruelty, fierce and implacable 
enmity, wild resistance, and the lust of power, and such like; and it is generally to punish these things, 
when force is required to inflict the punishment, that, in obedience to God or some lawful authority, good 
men undertake wars, when they find themselves in such a position as regards the conduct of human 
affairs, that right conduct requires them to act, or to make others act in this way. Otherwise John, when 
the soldiers who came to be baptized asked, What shall we do? would have replied, Throw away your 
arms; give up the service; never strike, or wound, or disable any one. But knowing that such actions in 
battle were not murderous but authorized by law, and that the soldiers did not thus avenge themselves, 
but defend the public safety, he replied, “Do violence to no man, accuse no man falsely, and be content 
with your wages.” But as the Manichaeans are in the habit of speaking evil of John, let them hear the Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself ordering this money to be given to Caesar, which John tells the soldiers to be content 
with. “Give,” He says, “to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” For tribute-money is given on purpose to 
pay the soldiers for war. Again, in the case of the centurion who said, “I am a man under authority, and 
have soldiers under me: and I say to one, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to 
my servant, Do this, and he doeth it,” Christ gave due praise to his faith; He did not tell him to leave the 
service. But there is no need here to enter on the long discussion of just and unjust ways. 


75. A great deal depends on the causes for which men undertake wars, and on the authority they have for 
doing so; for the natural order which seeks the peace of mankind, ordains that the monarch should have 
the power of undertaking war if he thinks it advisable, and that the soldiers should perform their military 
duties in behalf of the peace and safety of the community. When war is undertaken in obedience to God, 
who would rebuke, or humble, or crush the pride of man, it must be allowed to be a righteous war; for 
even the wars which arise from human passion cannot harm the eternal well-being of God, nor even hurt 
His saints; for in the trial of their patience, and the chastening of their spirit, and in bearing fatherly 
correction, they are rather benefited than injured. No one can have any power against them but what is 
given him from above. For there is no power but of God, who either orders or permits. Since, therefore, a 
righteous man, serving it may be under an ungodly king, may do the duty belonging to his position in the 
State in fighting by the order of his sovereign,—for in some cases it is plainly the will of God that he 
should fight, and in others, where this is not so plain, it may be an unrighteous command on the part of 
the king, while the soldier is innocent, because his position makes obedience a duty,—how much more 
must the man be blameless who carries on war on the authority of God, of whom every one who serves 
Him knows that He can never require what is wrong? 


76. If it is supposed that God could not enjoin warfare, because in after times it was said by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, “I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but if any one strike thee on the right cheek, turn to him 
the left also,” the answer is, that what is here required is not a bodily action, but an inward disposition. 
The sacred seat of virtue is the heart, and such were the hearts of our fathers, the righteous men of old. 
But order required such a regulation of events, and such a distinction of times, as to show first of all that 
even earthly blessings (for so temporal kingdoms and victory over enemies are considered to be, and 
these are the things which the community of the ungodly all over the world are continually begging from 
idols and devils) are entirely under the control and at the disposal of the one true God. Thus, under the 
Old Testament, the secret of the kingdom of heaven, which was to be disclosed in due time, was veiled, 
and so far obscured, in the disguise of earthly promises. But when the fullness of time came for the 
revelation of the New Testament, which was hidden under the types of the Old, clear testimony was to be 
borne to the truth, that there is another life for which this life ought to be disregarded, and another 
kingdom for which the opposition of all earthly kingdoms should be patiently borne. Thus the name 
martyrs, which means witnesses, was given to those who, by the will of God, bore this testimony, by their 
confessions, their sufferings, and their death. The number of such witnesses is so great, that if it pleased 
Christ—who called Saul by a voice from heaven, and having changed him from a wolf to a sheep, sent him 
into the midst of wolves—to unite them all in one army, and to give them success in battle, as He gave to 
the Hebrews, what nation could withstand them? what kingdom would remain unsubdued? But as the 
doctrine of the New Testament is, that we must serve God not for temporal happiness in this life, but for 
eternal felicity hereafter, this truth was most strikingly confirmed by the patient endurance of what is 
commonly called adversity for the sake of that felicity. So in fullness of time the Son of God, made of a 
woman, made under the law, that He might redeem them that were under the law, made of the seed of 
David according to the flesh sends His disciples as sheep into the midst of wolves, and bids them not fear 
those that can kill the body, but cannot kill the soul, and promises that even the body will be entirely 
restored, so that not a hair shall be lost. Peter’s sword He orders back into its sheath, restoring as it was 
before the ear of His enemy that had been cut off. He says that He could obtain legions of angels to 
destroy His enemies, but that He must drink the cup which His Father’s will had given Him. He sets the 
example of drinking this cup, then hands it to His followers, manifesting thus, both in word and deed, the 
grace of patience. Therefore God raised Him from the dead, and has given Him a name which is above 
every name; that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven and of things in earth, 
and of things under the earth; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father. The patriarchs and prophets, then, have a kingdom in this world, to show that these kingdoms, 
too, are given and taken away by God: the apostles and martyrs had no kingdom here, to show the 
superior desirableness of the kingdom of heaven. The prophets, however, could even in those times die for 
the truth, as the Lord Himself says, “From the blood of Abel to the blood of Zacharia; and in these days, 
since the commencement of the fulfillment of what is prophesied in the psalm of Christ, under the figure 
of Solomon, which means the peacemaker, as Christ is our peace, “All kings of the earth shall bow to Him, 
all nations shall serve Him,” we have seen Christian emperors, who have put all their confidence in Christ, 
gaining splendid victories over ungodly enemies, whose hope was in the rites of idolatry and devil- 
worship. There are public and undeniable proofs of the fact, that on one side the prognostications of 
devils were found to be fallacious, and on the other, the predictions of saints were a means of support; and 
we have now writings in which those facts are recorded. 


77. If our foolish opponents are surprised at the difference between the precepts given by God to the 
ministers of the Old Testament, at a time when the grace of the New was still undisclosed, and those given 
to the preachers of the New Testament, now that the obscurity of the Old is removed, they will find Christ 
Himself saying one thing at one time, and another at another. “When I sent you,” He says, “without scrip, 
or purse, or shoes, did ye lack anything? And they said, Nothing. Then saith He to them, But now, he that 
hath a scrip, let him take it, and also a purse; and he that hath not a sword, let him sell his garment, and 
buy one.” If the Manichaeans found passages in the Old and New Testaments differing in this way, they 
would proclaim it as a proof that the Testaments are opposed to each other. But here the difference is in 
the utterances of one and the same person. At one time He says, “I sent you without scrip, or purse, or 
shoes, and ye lacked nothing;” at another, “Now let him that hath a scrip take it, and also a purse; and he 
that hath a tunic, let him sell it and buy a sword.” Does not this show how, without any inconsistency, 
precepts and counsels and permissions may be changed, as different times require different 
arrangements? If it is said that there was a symbolical meaning in the command to take a scrip and purse, 
and to buy a sword, why may there not be a symbolical meaning in the fact, that one and the same God 
commanded the prophets in old times to make war, and forbade the apostles? And we find in the passage 
that we have quoted from the Gospel, that the words spoken by the Lord were carried into effect by His 
disciples. For, besides going at first without scrip or purse, and yet lacking nothing, as from the Lord’s 
question and their answer it is plain they did, now that He speaks of buying a sword, they say, “Lo, here 
are two swords;” and He replied, “It is enough.” Hence we find Peter with a weapon when he cut off the 
assailant’s ear, on which occasion his spontaneous boldness was checked, because, although he had been 
told to take a sword, he had not been told to use it. Doubtless, it was mysterious that the Lord should 
require them to carry weapons, and forbid the use of them. But it was His part to give the suitable 
precepts, and it was their part to obey without reserve. 


78. It is therefore mere groundless calumny to charge Moses with making war, for there would have been 
less harm in making war of his own accord, than in not doing it when God commanded him. And to dare to 


find fault with God Himself for giving such a command, or not to believe it possible that a just and good 
God did so, shows, to say the least, an inability to consider that in the view of divine providence, which 
pervades all things from the highest to the lowest, time can neither add anything nor take away; but all 
things go, or come, or remain according to the order of nature or desert in each separate case, while in 
men a right will is in union with the divine law, and ungoverned passion is restrained by the order of 
divine law; so that a good man wills only what is commanded, and a bad man can do only what he is 
permitted, at the same time that he is punished for what he wills to do unjustly. Thus, in all the things 
which appear shocking and terrible to human feebleness, the real evil is the injustice; the rest is only the 
result of natural properties or of moral demerit. This injustice is seen in every case where a man loves for 
their own sake things which are desirable only as means to an end, and seeks for the sake of something 
else things which ought to be loved for themselves. For thus, as far as he can, he disturbs in himself the 
natural order which the eternal law requires us to observe. Again, a man is just when he seeks to use 
things only for the end for which God appointed them, and to enjoy God as the end of all, while he enjoys 
himself and his friend in God and for God. For to love in a friend the love of God is to love the friend for 
God. Now both justice and injustice, to be acts at all, must be voluntary; otherwise, there can be no just 
rewards or punishments; which no man in his senses will assert. The ignorance and infirmity which 
prevent a man from knowing his duty, or from doing all he wishes to do, belong to God’s secret penal 
arrangement, and to His unfathomable judgments, for with Him there is no iniquity. Thus we are informed 
by the sure word of God of Adam’s sin; and Scripture truly declares that in him all die, and that by him sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin. And our experience gives abundant evidence, that in punishment 
for this sin our body is corrupted, and weighs down the soul, and the clay tabernacle clogs the mind in its 
manifold activity; and we know that we can be freed from this punishment only by gracious interposition. 
So the apostle cries out in distress, “O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death? The grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” So much we know; but the reasons for the 
distribution of divine judgment and mercy, why one is in this condition, and another in that, though just, 
are unknown. Still, we are sure that all these things are due either to the mercy or the judgment of God, 
while the measures and numbers and weights by which the Creator of all natural productions arranges all 
things are concealed from our view. For God is not the author, but He is the controller of sin; so that sinful 
actions, which are sinful because they are against nature, are judged and controlled, and assigned to their 
proper place and condition, in order that they may not bring discord and disgrace on universal nature. 
This being the case, and as the judgments of God and the movements of man’s will contain the hidden 
reason why the same prosperous circumstances which some make a right use of are the ruin of others, 
and the same afflictions under which some give way are profitable to others, and since the whole mortal 
life of man upon earth is a trial, who can tell whether it may be good or bad in any particular case—in 
time of peace, to reign or to serve, or to be at ease or to die—or in time of war, to command or to fight, or 
to conquer or to be killed? At the same time, it remains true, that whatever is good is so by the divine 
blessing, and whatever is bad is so by the divine judgment. 


79. Let no one, then, be so daring as to make rash charges against men, not to say against God. If the 
service of the ministers of the Old Testament, who were also heralds of the New, consisted in putting 
sinners to death, and that of the ministers of the New Testament, who are also interpreters of the Old, in 
being put to death by sinners, the service in both cases is rendered to one God, who, varying the lesson to 
suit the times, teaches both that temporal blessings are to be sought from Him, and that they are to be 
forsaken for Him, and that temporal distress is both sent by Him and should be endured for Him. There 
was, therefore, no cruelty in the command, or in the action of Moses, when, in his holy jealousy for his 
people, whom he wished to be subject to the one true God, on learning that they had fallen away to the 
worship of an idol made by their own hands, he impressed their minds at the time with a wholesome fear, 
and gave them a warning for the future, by using the sword in the punishment of a few, whose just 
punishment God, against whom they had sinned, appointed in the depth of His secret judgment to be 
immediately inflicted. That Moses acted as he did, not in cruelty, but in great love, may be seen from the 
words in which he prayed for the sins of the people: “If Thou wilt forgive their sin, forgive it; and if not, 
blot me out of Thy book.” The pious inquirer who compares the slaughter with the prayer will find in this 
the clearest evidence of the awful nature of the injury done to the soul by prostitution to the images of 
devils, since such love is roused to such anger. We see the same in the apostle, who, not in cruelty, but in 
love, delivered a man up to Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit might be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus. Others, too, he delivered up, that they might learn not to blaspheme. In the apocryphal 
books of the Manichaeans there is a collection of fables, published by some unknown authors under the 
name of the apostles. The books would no doubt have been sanctioned by the Church at the time of their 
publication, if holy and learned men then in life, and competent to determine the matter, had thought the 
contents to be true. One of the stories is, that the Apostle Thomas was once at a marriage feast in a 
country where he was unknown, when one of the servants struck him, and that he forthwith by his curse 
brought a terrible punishment on this man. For when he went out to the fountain to provide water for the 
guests, a lion fell on him and killed him, and the hand with which he had given a slight blow to the apostle 
was torn off, in fulfillment of the imprecation, and brought by a dog to the table at which the apostle was 
reclining. What could be more cruel than this? And yet, if I mistake not, the story goes on to say, that the 
apostle made up for the cruelty by obtaining for the man the blessing of pardon in the next world; so that, 
while the people of this strange country learned to fear the apostle as being so dear to God, the man’s 
eternal welfare was secured in exchange for the loss of this mortal life. It matters not whether the story is 
true or false. At any rate, the Manichaeans, who regard as genuine and authentic books which the canon 


of the Church rejects, must allow, as shown in the story, that the virtue of patience, which the Lord enjoins 
when He says, “If any one smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him thy left also,” may be in the inward 
disposition, though it is not exhibited in bodily action or in words. For when the apostle was struck, 
instead of turning his other side to the man, or telling him to repeat the blow, he prayed to God to pardon 
his assailant in the next world, but not to leave the injury unpunished at the time. Inwardly he preserved a 
kindly feeling, while outwardly he wished the man to be punished as an example. As the Manichaeans 
believe this, rightly or wrongly, they may also believe that such was the intention of Moses, the servant of 
God, when he cut down with the sword the makers and worshippers of the idol; for his own words show 
that he so entreated for pardon for their sin of idolatry as to ask to be blotted out of God’s book if his 
prayer was not heard. There is no comparison between a stranger being struck with the hand, and the 
dishonor done to God by forsaking Him for an idol, when He had brought the people out of the bondage of 
Egypt, had led them through the sea, and had covered with the waters the enemy pursuing them. Nor, as 
regards the punishment, is there any comparison between being killed with the sword and being torn in 
pieces by wild beasts. For judges in administering the law condemn to exposure to wild beasts worse 
criminals than are condemned to be put to death by the sword. 


80. Another of Faustus’ malicious and impious charges which has to be answered, is about the Lord’s 
saying to the prophet Hosea, “Take unto thee a wife of whoredoms and children of whoredoms.” As 
regards this passage, the impure mind of our adversaries is so blinded that they do not understand the 
plain words of the Lord in His gospel, when He says to the Jews, “The publicans and harlots shall go into 
the kingdom of heaven before you.” There is nothing contrary to the mercifulness of truth, or inconsistent 
with Christian faith, in a harlot leaving fornication, and becoming a chaste wife. Indeed, nothing could be 
more unbecoming in one professing to be a prophet than not to believe that all the sins of the fallen 
woman were pardoned when she changed for the better. So when the prophet took the harlot as his wife, 
it was both good for the woman to have her life amended, and the action symbolized a truth of which we 
shall speak presently. But it is plain what offends the Manichaeans in this case; for their great anxiety is to 
prevent harlots from being with child. It would have pleased them better that the woman should continue 
a prostitute, so as not to bring their god into confinement, than that she should become the wife of one 
man, and have children. 


81. As regards Solomon, it need only be said that the condemnation of his conduct in the faithful narrative 
of holy Scripture is much more serious than the childish vehemence of Faustus’ attacks. The Scripture 
tells us with faithful accuracy both the good that Solomon had at first, and the evil actions by which he 
lost the good he began with; while Faustus, in his attacks, like a man closing his eyes, or with no eyes at 
all, seeks no guidance from the light, but is prompted only by violent animosity. To pious and discerning 
readers of the sacred Scriptures evidence of the chastity of the holy men who are said to have had several 
wives is found in this, that Solomon, who by his polygamy gratified his passions, instead of seeking for 
offspring, is expressly noted as chargeable with being a lover of women. This, as we are informed by the 
truth which accepts no man’s person, led him down into the abyss of idolatry. 


82. Having now gone over all the cases in which Faustus finds fault with the Old Testament, and having 
attended to the merit of each, either defending men of God against the calumnies of carnal heretics, or, 
where the men were at fault, showing the excellence and the majesty of Scripture, let us again take the 
cases in the order of Faustus’ accusations, and see the meaning of the actions recorded, what they typify, 
and what they foretell. This we have already done in the case of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, of whom God 
said that He was their God, as if the God of universal nature were the God of none besides them; not 
honoring them with an unmeaning title, but because He, who could alone have a full and perfect 
knowledge, knew the sincere and remarkable charity of these men; and because these three patriarchs 
united formed a notable type of the future people of God, in not only having free children by free women, 
as by Sarah, and Rebecca, and Leah, and Rachel, but also bond children, as of this same Rebecca was 
born Esau, to whom it was said, “Thou shalt serve thy brother;” and in having by bond women not only 
bond children, as by Hagar, but also free children, as by Bilhah and Zilphah. Thus also in the people of 
God, those spiritually free not only have children born into the enjoyment of liberty, like those to whom it 
is said, “Be ye followers of me, as I also am of Christ,” but they have also children born into guilty 
bondage, as Simon was born of Philip. Again, from carnal bondmen are born not only children of guilty 
bondage, who imitate them, but also children of happy liberty, to whom it is said, “What they say, do; but 
do not after their works.” Whoever rightly observes the fulfillment of this type in the people of God, keeps 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, by continuing to the end in union with some, and in patient 
endurance of others. Of Lot, also, we have already spoken, and have shown what the Scripture mentions 
as praiseworthy in him, and what as blameworthy and the meaning of the whole narrative. 


83. We have next to consider the prophetic significance of the action of Judah in lying with his daughter- 
in-law. But, for the sake of those whose understanding is feeble, we shall begin with observing, that in 
sacred Scripture evil actions are sometimes prophetic not of evil, but of good. Divine providence 
preserves throughout its essential goodness, so that, as in the example given above, from adulterous 
intercourse a man-child is born, a good work of God from the evil of man, by the power of nature, and not 
due to the misconduct of the parents; so in the prophetic Scriptures, where both good and evil actions are 
recorded, the narrative being itself prophetic, foretells something good even by the record of what is evil, 
the credit being due not to the evil-doer, but to the writer. Judah, when, to gratify his sinful passion, he 


went in to Tamar, had no intention by his licentious conduct to typify anything connected with the 
salvation of men, any more than Judas, who betrayed the Lord, intended to produce any result connected 
with the salvation of men. So then if from the evil deed of Judas the Lord brought the good work of our 
redemption by His own passion, why should not His prophet, of whom He Himself says “He wrote of me,” 
for the sake of instructing us make the evil action of Judah significant of something good? Under the 
guidance and inspiration of the Holy Spirit, the prophet has compiled a narrative of actions so as to make 
a continuous prophecy of the things he designed to foretell. In foretelling good, it is of no consequence 
whether the typical actions are good or bad. If it is written in red ink that the Ethiopians are black, or in 
black ink that the Gauls are white, this circumstance does not affect the information which the writing 
conveys. No doubt, if it was a painting instead of a writing, the wrong color would be a fault; so when 
human actions are represented for example or for warning much depends on whether they are good or 
bad. But when actions are related or recorded as types, the merit or demerit of the agents is a matter of 
no importance, as long as there is a true typical relation between the action and the thing signified. So in 
the case of Caiaphas in the Gospel as regards his iniquitous and mischievous intention, and even as 
regards his words in the sense in which he used them, that a just man should be put to death unjustly, 
assuredly they were bad; and yet there was a good meaning in his words which he did not know of when 
he said, “It is expedient that one man should die for the people and that the whole nation perish not.” So 
it is written of Him, “This he spake not of himself; but being the high priest, he prophesied that Jesus 
should die for the people.” In the same way the action of Judah was bad as regards his sinful passion, but 
it typified a great good he knew nothing of. Of himself he did evil while it was not of himself that he 
typified good. These introductory remarks apply not only to Judah, but also to all the other cases where in 
the narrative of bad actions is contained a prophecy of good. 


84. In Tamar, then, the daughter-in-law of Judah, we see the people of the kingdom of Judah, whose kings, 
answering to Tamar’s husbands, were taken from this tribe. Tamar means bitterness; and the meaning is 
suitable, for this people gave the cup of gall to the Lord. The two sons of Judah represent two classes of 
kings who governed ill—those who did harm and those who did no good. One of these sons was evil or 
cruel before the Lord; the other spilled the seed on the ground that Tamar might not become a mother. 
There are only those two kinds of useless people in the world—the injurious and those who will not give 
the good they have but lose it or spill it on the ground. And as injury is worse than not doing good, the 
evil-doer is called the elder and the other the younger. Er, the name of the elder, means a preparer of 
skins, which were the coats given to our first parents when they were punished with expulsion from 
paradise. Onan, the name of the younger, means, their grief; that is, the grief of those to whom he does no 
good, wasting the good he has on the earth. The loss of life implied in the name of the elder is a greater 
evil than the want of help implied in the name of the younger. Both being killed by God typifies the 
removal of the kingdom from men of this character. The meaning of the third son of Judah not being joined 
to the woman, is that for a time the kings of Judah were not of that tribe. So this third son did not become 
the husband of Tamar; as Tamar represents the tribe of Judah, which continued to exist, although the 
people received no king from it. Hence the name of this son, Selom, means, his dismission. None of those 
types apply to the holy and righteous men who, like David, though they lived in those times, belong 
properly to the New Testament, which they served by their enlightened predictions. Again, in the time 
when Judah ceased to have a king of its own tribe, the elder Herod does not count as one of the kings 
typified by the husbands of Tamar; for he was a foreigner, and his union with the people was never 
consecrated with the holy oil. His was the power of a stranger, given him by the Romans and by Caesar. 
And it was the same with his sons, the tetrarchs, one of whom, called Herod, like his father, agreed with 
Pilate at the time of the Lord’s passion. So plainly were these foreigners considered as distinct from the 
sacred monarchy of Judah, that the Jews themselves, when raging against Christ, exclaimed openly, “We 
have no king but Caesar.” Nor was Caesar properly their king, except in the sense that all the world was 
subject to Rome. The Jews thus condemned themselves, only to express their rejection of Christ, and to 
flatter Caesar. 


85. The time when the kingdom was removed from the tribe of Judah was the time appointed for the 
coming of Christ our Lord, the true Saviour, who should come not for harm, but for great good. Thus was 
it prophesied, “A prince shall not fail from Judah, nor a leader from his loins, till He come for whom it is 
reserved: He is the desire of nations.” Not only the kingdom, but all government, of the Jews had ceased, 
and also, as prophesied by Daniel, the sacred anointing from which the name Christ or Anointed is 
derived. Then came He for whom it was reserved, the desire of nations; and the holy of holies was 
anointed with the oil of gladness above His fellows. Christ was born in the time of the elder Herod, and 
suffered in the time of Herod the tetrarch. He who thus came to the lost sheep of the house of Israel was 
typified by Judah when he went to shear his sheep in Thamna, which means, failing. For then the prince 
had failed from Judah, with all the government and anointing of the Jews, that He might come for whom it 
was reserved. Judah, we are told, came with his Adullamite shepherd, whose name was Iras; and 
Adullamite means, a testimony in water. So it was with this testimony that the Lord came, having indeed 
greater testimony than that of John; but for the sake of his feeble sheep he made use of the testimony in 
water. The name Iras, too, means, vision of my brother. So John saw his brother, a brother in the family of 
Abraham, and from the relationship of Mary and Elisabeth; and the same person he recognised as his 
Lord and his God, for, as he himself says, he received of His fullness. On account of this vision, among 
those born of woman, there has arisen no greater than he; because, of all who foretold Christ, he alone 
saw what many righteous men and prophets desired to see and saw not. He saluted Christ from the 


womb; he knew Him more certainly from seeing the dove; and therefore, as the Adullamite, he gave 
testimony by water. The Lord came to shear His sheep, in releasing them from painful burdens, as it is 
said in praise of the Church in the Song of Songs, that her teeth are like a flock of sheep after shearing. 


86. Next, we have Tamar changing her dress; for Tamar also means changing. Still, the name of bitterness 
must be retained—not that bitterness in which gall was given to the Lord, but that in which Peter wept 
bitterly. For Judah means confession; and bitterness is mingled with confession as a type of true 
repentance. It is this repentance which gives fruitfulness to the Church established among all nations. For 
“it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead, and that repentance and the remission of sins be 
preached among all nations in His name, beginning at Jerusalem.” In the dress Tamar put on there is a 
confession of sins; and Tamar sitting in this dress at the gate of AEnan or AEnaim, which means fountain, 
is a type of the Church called from among the nations. She ran as a hart to the springs of water, to meet 
with the seed of Abraham; and there she is made fruitful by one who knows her not, as it is foretold, “A 
people whom I have not known shall serve me.” Tamar received under her disguise a ring, a bracelet, a 
staff; she is sealed in her calling, adorned in her justification, raised in her glorification. For “whom He 
predestinated, them He also called: and whom He called, them He also justified: and whom He justified, 
them He also glorified.” This was while she was still disguised, as I have said; and in the same state she 
conceives, and becomes fruitful in holiness. Also the kid promised is sent to her as to a harlot. The kid 
represents rebuke for sin, and it is sent by the Adullamite already mentioned, who, as it were, uses the 
reproachful words, “O generation of vipers!” But this rebuke for sin does not reach her, for she has been 
changed by the bitterness of confession. Afterwards, by exhibiting the pledges of the ring and bracelet 
and staff, she prevails over the Jews, in their hasty judgment of her, who are now represented by Judah 
himself; as at this day we hear the Jews saying that we are not the people of Christ, and have not the seed 
of Abraham. But when we exhibit the sure tokens of our calling and justification and glorification, they 
will immediately be confounded, and will acknowledge that we are justified rather than they. I should 
enter into this more particularly, taking, as it were, each limb and joint separately, as the Lord might 
enable me, were it not that such minute inquiry is prevented by the necessity of bringing this work to a 
close, for it is already longer than is desirable. 


87. As regards the prophetic significance of David’s sin, a single word must suffice. The names occurring 
in the narrative show what it typifies. David means, strong of hand, or desirable; and what can be 
stronger than the Lion of the tribe of Judah, who has conquered the world, or more desirable than He of 
whom the prophet says, “The desire of all nations shall come?” Bersabee means, well of satisfaction, or 
seventh well: either of these interpretations will suit our purpose. So, in the Song of Songs, the spouse, 
who is the Church, is called a well of living water; or again, the number seven represents the Holy Spirit, 
as in the number of days in Pentecost, when the Holy Spirit came from heaven. We learn also from the 
book of Tobit, that Pentecost was the feast of seven weeks. To forty-nine, which is seven times seven, one 
is added to denote unity. To this effect is the saying of the apostle: “Bearing with one another in love, 
endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” The Church becomes a well of 
satisfaction by this gift of the Spirit, the number seven denoting its spirituality; for it is in her a fountain of 
living water springing up unto everlasting life, and he who has it shall never thirst. Uriah, Bersabee’s 
husband, must, from the meaning of his name, be understood as representing the devil. It is in union to 
the devil that all are bound whom the grace of God sets free, that the Church without spot or wrinkle may 
be married to her true Saviour. Uriah means, my light of God; and Hittite means, cut off, referring either 
to his not abiding in the truth, when he was cut off on account of his pride from the celestial light which 
he had of God, or to his transforming himself into an angel of light, because after losing his real strength 
by his fall, he still dares to say, My light is of God. The literal David, then, was guilty of a heinous crime, 
which God by the prophet condemned in the rebuke addressed to David, and which David atoned for by 
his repentance. On the other hand, He who is the desire of all nations loved the Church when washing 
herself on the roof, that is, when cleansing herself from the pollution of the world, and in spiritual 
contemplation mounting above her house of clay, and trampling upon it; and after commencing an 
acquaintance, He puts to death the devil, whom He first entirely removes from her, and joins her to 
Himself in perpetual union. While we hate the sin, we must not overlook the prophetical significance; and 
while we love, as is His due, that David who in His mercy has freed us from the devil, we may also love the 
David who by the humility of his repentance healed the wound made by his transgression. 


88. Little need be said of Solomon, who is spoken of in Holy Scripture in terms of the strongest 
disapproval and condemnation, while nothing is said of his repentance and restoration to the divine favor. 
Nor can I find in his lamentable fall even a symbolical connection with anything good. Perhaps the strange 
women he lusted after may be thought to represent the Churches chosen from among the Gentiles. This 
idea might have been admissible, if the women had left their gods for Solomon’s sake to worship his God. 
But as he for their sakes offended his God and worshipped their gods, it seems impossible to think of any 
good meaning. Doubtless, something is typified, but it is something bad, as in the case already explained 
of Lot’s wife and daughters. We see in Solomon a notable pre-eminence and a notable fall. Now, this good 
and evil which we see in him at different periods, first good and then evil, are in our day found together in 
the Church. What is good in Solomon represents, I think, the good members of the Church; and what was 
bad in him represents the bad members. Both are in one man, as the bad and the good are in the chaff 
and grain of one floor, or in the tares and wheat of one field. A closer inquiry into what is said of Solomon 
in Scripture might disclose, either to me or to others of greater learning and greater worth, some more 


probable interpretation. But as we are now engaged on a different subject, we must not allow this matter 
to break the connection of our discourse. 


89. As regards the prophet Hosea, it is unnecessary for me to explain the meaning of the command, or of 
the prophet’s conduct, when God said to him, “Go and take unto thee a wife of whoredoms and produce 
children of whoredoms,” for the Scripture itself informs us of the origin and purpose of this direction. It 
proceeds thus: “For the land hath committed great whoredom, departing from the Lord. So he went and 
took Gomer the daughter of Diblaim; which conceived, and bare him a son. And the Lord said unto him, 
Call his name Jezreel; for yet a little while, and I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the house of Judah, 
and will cause to cease the kingdom of the house of Israel. And it shall come to pass at that day, that I will 
break the bow of Israel in the valley of Jezreel. And she conceived again, and bare a daughter. And God 
said unto him, Call her name No-mercy: for I will no more have mercy upon the house of Israel; but I will 
utterly take them away. But I will have mercy upon the house of Judah, and will save them by the Lord 
their God, and will not save them by bow, nor by sword, nor by battle, by horses, nor by horsemen. Now 
when she had weaned No-mercy, she conceived, and bare a son. Then said God, Call his name Not-my- 
people: for ye are not my people, and I will not be your God. Yet the number of the children of Israel shall 
be as the sand of the sea, which cannot be measured for multitude; and it shall come to pass that in the 
place where it was said unto them, Ye are not my people, there it shall be said unto them, Ye are the sons 
of the living God. Then shall the children of Israel and the children of Judah be gathered together, and 
appoint themselves one head, and they shall come up out of the land: for great shall be the day of Jezreel. 
Say ye unto your brethren, My people; and to your sister, She hath found mercy.” Since the typical 
meaning of the command and of the prophet’s conduct is thus explained in the same book by the Lord 
Himself, and since the writings of the apostles declare the fulfillment of this prophecy in the preaching of 
the New Testament, every one must accept the explanation thus given of the command and of the action 
of the prophet as the true explanation. Thus it is said by the Apostle Paul, “That He might make known the 
riches of His glory on the vessels of mercy, which He had afore prepared unto glory, even us, whom He 
hath called, not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles. As He saith also in Hosea, I will call them my 
people, which were not my people; and her beloved, which was not beloved. And it shall come to pass, 
that in the place where it was said unto them, Ye are not my people, there shall they be called the children 
of the living God.” Here Paul applies the prophecy to the Gentiles. So also Peter, writing to the Gentiles, 
without naming the prophet, borrows his expressions when he says, “But ye are a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people; that ye might show forth the praises of Him who has 
called you out of darkness into His marvellous light; which in time past were not a people, but are now the 
people of God: which had not obtained mercy, but now have obtained mercy.” From this it is plain that the 
words of the prophet, “And the number of the children of Israel shall be as the sand of the sea, which 
cannot be measured for multitude,” and the words immediately following, “And it shall be that in the place 
where it was said unto them, Ye are not my people, there they shall be called the children of the living 
God,” do not apply to that Israel which is after the flesh, but to that of which the apostle says to the 
Gentiles, “Ye therefore are the seed of Abraham, and heirs according to the promise.” But, as many Jews 
who were of the Israel after the flesh have believed, and will yet believe; for of these were the apostles, 
and all the thousands in Jerusalem of the company of the apostles, as also the churches of which Paul 
speaks, when he says to the Galatians, “I was unknown by face to the churches of Judaea which were in 
Christ;” and again, he explains the passage in the Psalms, where the Lord is called the cornerstone, as 
referring to His uniting in Himself the two walls of circumcision and uncircumcision, “that He might make 
in Himself of twain one new man, so making peace; and that He might reconcile both unto God in one 
body by the cross, having slain the enmity thereby: and that He might come and preach peace to them 
that are far off, and to them that are nigh,” that is, to the Gentiles and to the Jews; “for He is our peace, 
who hath made of both one;” to the same purpose we find the prophet speaking of the Jews as the 
children of Judah, and of the Gentiles as children of Israel, where he says, “The children of Judah and the 
children of Israel shall be gathered together, and shall make to themselves one head, and shall go up from 
the land.” Therefore, to speak against a prophecy thus confirmed by actual events, is to speak against the 
writings of the apostles as well as those of the prophets; and not only to speak against writings, but to 
impugn in the most reckless manner the evidence clear as noonday of established facts. In the case of the 
narrative of Judah, it is perhaps not so easy to recognize, under the disguise of the woman called Tamar, 
the harlot representing the Church gathered from among the corruption of Gentile superstition; but here, 
where Scripture explains itself, and where the explanation is confirmed by the writings of the apostles, 
instead of dwelling longer on this, we may proceed at once to inquire into the meaning of the very things 
to which Faustus objects in Moses the servant of God. 


90. Moses killing the Egyptian in defending one of his brethren reminds us naturally of the destruction of 
the devil, our assailant in this land of strangers, by our defender the Lord Christ. And as Moses hid the 
dead body in the sand, even so the devil, though slain, remains concealed in those who are not firmly 
settled. The Lord, we know, builds the Church on a rock; and those who hear His word and do it, He 
compares to a wise man who builds his house upon a rock, and who does not yield or give way before 
temptation; and those who hear and do not, He compares to a foolish man who builds on the sand, and 
when his house is tried its ruin is great. 


91. Of the prophetic significance of the spoiling of the Egyptians, which was done by Moses at the 
command of the Lord his God, who commands nothing but what is most just, I remember to have set down 


what occurred to me at the time in my book entitled On Christian Doctrine; to the effect that the gold and 
silver and garments of the Egyptians typified certain branches of learning which may be profitably 
learned or taught among the Gentiles. This may be the true explanation; or we may suppose that the 
vessels of gold and silver represent the precious souls, and the garments the bodies, of those from among 
the Gentiles who join themselves to the people of God, that along with them they may be freed from the 
Egypt of this world. Whatever the true interpretation may be, the pious student of the Scriptures will feel 
certain that in the command, in the action, and in the narrative there is a purpose and a symbolic 
meaning. 


92. It would take too long to go through all the wars of Moses. It is enough to refer to what has already 
been said, as sufficient for the purpose in this reply to Faustus of the prophetic and symbolic character of 
the war with Amalek. There is also the charge of cruelty made against Moses by the enemies of 
Scriptures, or by those who have never read anything. Faustus does not make any specific charge, but 
speaks of Moses as commanding and doing many cruel things. But, knowing the things they are in the 
habit of bringing forward and of misrepresenting, I have already taken a particular case and have 
defended it, so that any Manichaeans who are willing to be corrected, and all other ignorant and 
irreligious people, may see that there is no ground for their accusations. We must now inquire into the 
prophetic significance of the command, that many of those who, while Moses was absent, made an idol for 
themselves should be slain without regard to relationship. It is easy to see that the slaughter of these men 
represents the warfare against the evil principles which led the people into the same idolatry. Against 
such evil we are commanded to wage war in the words of the psalm, “Be ye angry and sin not.” And a 
similar command is given by the apostle, when he says, “Mortify your members which are on earth 
fornication, uncleanness, luxury, evil concupiscence, and covetousness, which is idolatry.” 


93. It requires closer examination to see the meaning of the first action of Moses in burning the calf in 
fire, and grinding it to powder, and sprinkling it in the water for the people to drink. The tables given to 
him, written with the finger of God, that is, by the agency of the Holy Spirit, he may have broken, because 
he judged the people unworthy of having them read to them; and he may have burned the calf, and 
ground it, and scattered it so as to be carried away by the water, in order to let nothing of it remain 
among the people. But why should he have made them drink it? Every one must feel anxious to discover 
the typical significance of this action. Pursuing the inquiry, we may find that in the calf there was an 
embodiment of the devil, as there is in men of all nations who have the devil as their head or leader in 
their impious rites. The calf is gold, because there is a semblance of wisdom in the institution of idolatrous 
worship. Of this the apostle says, “Knowing God, they glorified Him not as God, nor were thankful; but 
they became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. Professing themselves to be 
wise they became foolish, and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness of corruptible 
man, and of birds, and of four-footed beasts, and of creeping things.” From this so-called wisdom came 
the golden calf, which was one of the forms of idolatry among the chief men and professed sages of Egypt. 
The calf, then, represents every body or society of Gentile idolaters. This impious society the Lord Christ 
burns with that fire of which He says in the Gospel, “I am come to send fire on the earth;” for, as there is 
nothing hid from His heat, when the Gentiles believe in Him they lose the form of the devil in the fire of 
divine influence. Then all the body is ground, that is, after the dissolution of the combination in the 
membership of iniquity comes humiliation under the word of truth. Then the dust is sprinkled in the water, 
that the Israelites, that is, the preachers of the gospel, may in baptism admit those formerly idolaters into 
their own body, that is, the body of Christ. To Peter, who was one of those Israelites, it was said of the 
Gentiles, “Kill, and eat.” To kill and eat is much the same as to grind and drink. So this calf, by the fire of 
zeal, and the keen penetration of the word, and the water of baptism, was swallowed up by the people, 
instead of their being swallowed up by it. 


94. Thus, when the very passages on which the heretics found their objections to the Scriptures are 
studied and examined, the more obscure they are the more wonderful are the secrets which we discover 
in reply to our questions; so that the mouths of blasphemers are completely stopped, and the evidence of 
the truth so stifles them that they cannot even utter a sound. The unhappy men who will not receive into 
their hearts the sweetness of the truth must feel its force as a gag in their mouths. All those passages 
speak of Christ. The head now ascended into heaven along with the body still suffering on earth is the full 
development of the whole purpose of the authors of Scripture, which is well called Sacred Scripture. 
Every part of the narrative in the prophetical books should be viewed as having a figurative meaning, 
except what serves merely as a framework for the literal or figurative predictions of this king and of his 
people. For as in harps and other musical instruments the musical sound does not come from all parts of 
the instrument, but from the strings, and the rest is only for fastening and stretching the strings so as to 
tune them, that when they are struck by the musician they may give a pleasant sound; so in these 
prophetical narratives the circumstances selected by the prophetic spirit either predict some future event, 
or if they have no voice of their own, they serve to connect together other significant utterances. 


95. Should the heretics reject our exposition of those allegorical narratives, or even insist on 
understanding them only in a literal sense, to dispute about such a difference of understanding would be 
as useless as to dispute about a difference of taste. Only, the fact that the divine precepts have either a 
moral and religious character or a prophetic meaning must be believed, whether intelligently or not. 
Moreover, the figurative interpretations must all be in the interest of morality and religion. So, if the 


Manichaeans or any others disagree with our interpretation, or differ from us in method or in any 
particular opinion, suffice it that the character of the fathers whom God commends for their conduct and 
obedience to His precepts is vindicated on a principle which all but those inveterate in their hostility will 
acknowledge to be true; and that the purity and dignity of the Scriptures are maintained in reference to 
those passages which the enemies of the truth find fault with, where certain actions are either praised or 
blamed, or merely narrated for us to form a judgment of them. 


96. In fact, nothing could have been devised more likely to instruct and benefit the pious reader of sacred 
Scripture than that, besides describing praiseworthy characters as examples, and blameworthy 
characters as warnings, it should also narrate cases where good men have gone back and fallen into evil, 
whether they are restored to the right path or continue irreclaimable; and also where bad men have 
changed, and have attained to goodness, whether they persevere in it or relapse into evil; in order that 
the righteous may be not lifted up in the pride of security, nor the wicked hardened in despair of cure. And 
even those passages in Scripture which contain no examples or warnings are either required for 
connection, so as to pass on to essential matters, or, from their very appearance of superfluity, indicate 
the presence of some secret symbolical meaning. For in the books we speak of, so far from there being a 
want or a scarcity of prophetical announcements, such announcements are numerous and distinct; and 
now that the fulfillment has actually taken place, the testimony thus borne to the divine authority of the 
books is irresistibly strong, so that it is mere madness to suppose that there can be any useless or 
unmeaning passages in books to which all classes of men and of minds do homage, and which themselves 
predict what we see thus actually coming to pass. 


97. If, then, any one reading of the action of David, of which he repented when the Lord rebuked and 
threatened him, find in the narrative an encouragement to sin, is Scripture to be blamed for this? Is not 
the man’s own guilt in proportion to the abuse which he makes for his own injury or destruction of what 
was written for his recovery and release? David is set forth as a great example of repentance, because 
men who fall into sin either proudly disregard the cure of repentance, or lose themselves in despair of 
obtaining salvation or of meriting pardon. The example is for the benefit of the sick, not for the injury of 
those in health. If madmen destroy themselves, or if evil-doers destroy others, with surgical instruments, 
it is not the fault of surgery. 


98. Even supposing that our fathers the patriarchs and prophets, of whose devout and religious habits so 
good a report is given in that Scripture which every one who knows it, and has not lost entirely the use of 
his reason, must admit to have been provided by God for the salvation of men, were as lustful and cruel as 
the Manichaeans falsely and fanatically allege, they might still be shown to be superior not only to those 
whom the Manichaeans call the Elect, but also to their god himself. Is there in the licentious intercourse 
of man with woman anything so bad as the self-abasement of unclouded light by mixture with darkness? 
Here, is a man prompted by avarice and greed to pass off his wife as his sister and sell her to her lover; 
but worse still and more shocking, that one should disguise his own nature to gratify criminal passion, and 
submit gratuitously to pollution and degradation. Why, even one who knowingly lies with his own 
daughters is not equally criminal with one who lets his members share in the defilement of all sensuality 
as gross as this, or grosser. And is not the Manichaean god a partaker in the contamination of the most 
atrocious acts of uncleanness? Again, if it were true, as Faustus says, that Jacob went from one to another 
of his four wives, not desiring offspring, but resembling a he-goat in licentiousness, he would still not be 
sunk so low as your god, who must not only have shared in this degradation, from his being confined in 
the bodies of Jacob and his wives so as to be mixed up with all their movements, but also, in union with 
this very he-goat of Faustus’ coarse comparison, must have endured all the pains of animal appetite, 
incurring fresh defilement at every step, as partaking in the passion of the male, the conception of the 
female, and the birth of the kid. And, in the same way, supposing Judah to have been guilty not only of 
fornication, but of incest, a share in the heats and impurities of this incestuous passion would also belong 
to your god. David repented of his sin in loving the wife of another, and in ordering the death of her 
husband; but when will your god repent of giving up his members to the wanton passion of the male and 
female chiefs of the race of darkness, and of putting to death not the husband of his mistress, but his own 
children, whom he confines in the members of the very demons who were his own lovers? Even if David 
had not repented, nor been thus restored to righteousness, he would still have been better than your god. 
David may have been defiled by this one act, or to the extent to which one man is capable of such 
defilement; but your god suffers the pollution of his members in all such actions by whomsoever 
committed. The prophet Hosea, too, is accused by Faustus: and, supposing him to have taken the harlot to 
wife because he had a criminal affection for her, if he is licentious and she a prostitute, their souls, 
according to your own assertion, are parts and members of your god and of his nature. In plain language, 
the harlot herself must be your god. You cannot pretend that your god is not confined in the contaminated 
body, or that he is only present, while preserving entire the purity of his own nature; and you 
acknowledge that the members of your god are so defiled as to require a special purification. This harlot, 
then, for whom you venture to find fault with the man of God, even if she had not been changed for the 
better by becoming a chaste wife, would still have been your god; at least you must admit her soul to have 
been a part, however small, of your god. But one single harlot is not so bad as your god, for he on account 
of his mixture with the race of darkness shares in every act of prostitution; and wherever such impurities 
are perpetrated, he goes through the corresponding experiences of abandonment, of release, and of 
confinement, and this from generation to generation, till this most corrupt part reaches its final state in 


the mass of darkness, like an irreclaimable harlot. Such are the evils and such the shameful abominations 
which your god could not ward off from his members, and to which he was brought irresistibly by his 
merciless enemy; for only by the sacrifice of his own subjects, or rather his own parts, could he effect the 
destruction of his formidable assailant. Surely, there was nothing so bad as this in killing an Egyptian so 
as to preserve uninjured a fellow-countryman. Yet Faustus finds fault with this most absurdly, while with 
amazing infatuation he overlooks the case of his own god. Would it not have been better for him to have 
carried off the gold and silver vessels of the Egyptians, than to let his members be carried off by the race 
of darkness? And yet the worshippers of this unfortunate god find fault with the servant of our God for 
carrying on wars, in which he with his followers were always victorious, so that, under the leadership of 
Moses, the children of Israel carried captive their enemies, men and women, as your god would have done 
too, if he had been able. You profess to accuse Moses of doing wrong, while in fact you envy his success. 
There was no cruelty in punishing with the sword those who had sinned grievously against God. Indeed, 
Moses entreated pardon for this sin, even offering to bear himself in their stead the divine anger. But even 
had he been cruel instead of compassionate, he would still have been better than your god. For if any of 
his followers had been sent to break the force of the enemy and had been taken captive, he would never, if 
victorious, have condemned him when he had done no wrong, but acted in obedience to orders. And yet 
this is what your god is to do with the part of himself which is to be fastened in the mass of darkness, 
because it obeyed orders, and advanced at the risk of its own life in defence of his kingdom against the 
body of the enemy. But, says the Manichaean, this part, after mixture and combination with evil during the 
course of ages, has not been obedient. But why? If the obedience was voluntary, the guilt is real, and the 
punishment just. But from this it would follow that there is no nature opposed to sin; otherwise it would 
not sin voluntarily; and so the whole system of Manichaeism falls at once. If, again, this part suffers from 
the power of this enemy against whom it was sent, and is subdued by a force it was unable to resist, the 
punishment is unjust, and flagrantly cruel. The god who is defended on the plea of necessity is a fit object 
of worship to those who refuse to worship the one true God. Still, it must be allowed that, however 
debasing the worship of this god may be, the worshippers are so far better than their deity, that they have 
an existence, while he is nothing more than a fabulous invention. Proceed we now to the rest of Faustus’ 
vagaries. 


BOOK XXIII 


Faustus recurs to the genealogical difficulty and insists that even according to Matthew Jesus was not Son 
of God until His baptism. Augustin sets forth the Catholic view of the relation of the divine and the human 
in the person of Christ. 


1. Faustus said: On one occasion, when addressing a large audience, I was asked by one of the crowd, Do 
you believe that Jesus was born of Mary? I replied, Which Jesus do you mean? for in the Hebrew it is the 
name of several people. One was the son of Nun, the follower of Moses; another was the son of Josedech 
the high priest; again, another is spoken of as the son of David; and another is the Son of God. Of which of 
these do you ask whether I believe him to have been born of Mary? His answer was, The Son of God, of 
course. On what evidence, said I, oral or written, am I to believe this? He replied, On the authority of 
Matthew. What, said I, did Matthew write? He replied, “The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son 
of David, the son of Abraham” (Matt. i. 1). Then said I, I was afraid you were going to say, The book of the 
generation of Jesus Christ, the Son of God; and I was prepared to correct you. Now that you have quoted 
the verse accurately, you must nevertheless be advised to pay attention to the words. Matthew does not 
profess to give an account of the generation of the Son of God, but of the son of David. 


2. I will, for the present, suppose that this person was right in saying that the son of David was born of 
Mary. It still remains true, that in this whole passage of the generation no mention is made of the Son of 
God till we come to the baptism; so that it is an injurious misrepresentation on your part to speak of this 
writer as making the Son of God the inmate of a womb. The writer, indeed, seems to cry out against such 
an idea, and in the very title of his book to clear himself of such blasphemy, asserting that the person 
whose birth he describes is the son of David, not the Son of God. And if you attend to the writer’s meaning 
and purpose, you will see that what he wishes us to believe of Jesus the Son of God is not so much that He 
was born of Mary, as that He became the Son of God by baptism at the river Jordan. He tells us that the 
person of whom he spoke at the outset as the son of David was baptized by John, and became the Son of 
God on this particular occasion, when about thirty years old, according to Luke, when also the voice was 
heard saying to Him, “Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten Thee.” It appears from this, that what 
was born, as is supposed, of Mary thirty years before, was not the Son of God, but what was afterwards 
made so by baptism at Jordan, that is, the new man, the same as in us when we were converted from 
Gentile error, and believe in God. This doctrine may or may not agree with what you call the Catholic 
faith; at all events, it is what Matthew says, if Matthew is the real author. The words, Thou art my Son, 
this day I have begotten Thee, or, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, do not occur in 
connection with the story of Mary’s motherhood, but with the putting away of sin at Jordan. This is what is 
written; and if you believe this doctrine, you must be called a Matthaean, for you will no longer be a 
Catholic. The Catholic doctrine is well known; and it is as unlike Matthew’s representations as it is unlike 
the truth. In the words of your creed, you declare that you believe in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who 
was born of the Virgin Mary. According to you, therefore, the Son of God comes from Mary; according to 


Matthew, from the Jordan; while we believe Him to come from God. Thus the doctrine of Matthew, if we 
are right in assigning the authorship to him, is as different from yours as from ours; only we acknowledge 
that he is more cautious than you in ascribing the being born of a woman to the son of David, and not to 
the Son of God. As for you, your only alternative is to deny that those statements were made, as they 
appear to be, by Matthew, or to allow that you have abandoned the faith of the apostles. 


3. For our part, while no one can alter our conviction that the Son of God comes from God, we might 
indulge a credulous disposition, to the extent of admitting the fiction, that Jesus became the Son of God at 
Jordan, but not that the Son of God was born of a woman. Then, again, the son said to have been born of 
Mary cannot properly be called the son of David, unless it is ascertained that he was begotten by Joseph. 
You say he was not, and therefore you must allow him not to have been the son of David, even though he 
were the son of Mary. The genealogy proceeds in the line of Hebrew fathers from Abraham to David, and 
from David to Joseph; and as we are told that Joseph was not the real father of Jesus, Jesus cannot be said 
to be the son of David. To begin with calling Jesus the son of David, and then to go on to tell of his being 
born of Mary before the consummation of her marriage with Joseph, is pure madness. And if the son of 
Mary cannot be called the son of David, on account of his not being the son of Joseph, still less can the 
name be given to the Son of God. 


4. Moreover, the Virgin herself appears to have belonged not to the tribe of Judah, to which the Jewish 
kings belonged, and which all agree was David’s tribe, but to the priestly tribe of Levi. This appears from 
the fact that the Virgin’s father Joachim was a priest; and his name does not occur in the genealogy. How, 
then, can Mary be brought within the pale of relationship to David, when she has neither father nor 
husband belonging to it? Consequently, Mary’s son cannot possibly be the son of David, unless you can 
bring the mother into some connection with Joseph, so as to be either his wife or his daughter. 


5. Augustin replied: The Catholic, which is also the apostolic, doctrine, is, that our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ is both the Son of God in His divine nature, and the Son of David after the flesh. This we prove from 
the writings of the evangelists and apostles, so that no one can reject our proofs without also rejecting 
these writings. Faustus’ plan is to represent some one as saying a few words, without bringing forward 
any evidence in answer to Faustus’ fertile sophistry. But with all his ingenuity, the proofs I have to give 
will leave Faustus no reply, but that these passages are spurious interpolations in the sacred record,—a 
reply which serves as a means of escaping, or of trying to escape, the force of the plainest statements in 
Holy Scripture. We have already in this treatise sufficiently exposed the irrational absurdity, as well as the 
daring profanity, of such criticism; and not to exceed all limits, we must avoid repetition. It cannot be 
necessary that we should bring together all the passages scattered throughout Scripture, which show, in 
answer to Faustus, that in the books of the highest and most sacred authority He who is called the only- 
begotten Son of God, even God with God, is also called the Son of David, on account of His taking the form 
of a servant from the Virgin Mary, the wife of Joseph. To instance only Matthew, since Faustus’ argument 
refers to this Gospel, as the whole book cannot be quoted here, let whoever choose read it, and see how 
Matthew carries on to the passion and the resurrection the narrative of Him whom He calls the Son of 
David in the introduction to the genealogy. Of this same Son of David he speaks as being conceived and 
born of the Virgin Mary by the Holy Ghost. He also applies to this the declaration of the prophet, “Behold, 
a virgin shall conceive, and shall bear a son, and they shall call His name Emmanuel, which is being 
interpreted, God with us.” Again, He who was called, even from the Virgin’s womb, God-with-us, is said to 
have heard, when He was baptized by John, a voice from heaven, saying, “This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” Will Faustus say that to be called God is less than to be called the Son of God? 
He seems to think so, for he tries to prove that because this voice came from heaven at the time of the 
baptism, therefore, according to Matthew, He must then have become the Son of God; whereas the same 
evangelist, in a previous passage, quotes the sacred announcement made by the prophet, in which the 
child born of the Virgin is called God-with-us. 


6. It is remarkable how, amid his wild irrelevancies, this wretched trifler loses no available opportunity of 
darkening the declarations of Scripture by the fabulous creations of his own fancy. Thus he says of 
Abraham, that when he took his handmaid to wife he disbelieved God’s promise that he should have a 
child by Sarah; whereas, in fact, this promise had not at that time been given. Then he accuses Abraham 
of falsehood in calling Sarah his sister, not having read what may be learned on the authority of Scripture 
about the family of Sarah. Abraham’s son Isaac also he accuses of falsely calling his wife his sister, though 
a distinct account is given of her family. Then he accuses Jacob of there being a daily quarrel among his 
four wives, which should be the first to appropriate him on his return from the field, while nothing of this 
is said in Scripture. And this is the man who pretends to hate the writers of the sacred books for their 
falsehood, and who has the effrontery so to misrepresent even the gospel record, though its authority is 
admitted by all as possessing the most abundant confirmation, as to try to make it appear, not indeed that 
Matthew himself,—for in that case he would have been forced to yield to apostolic authority,—but that 
some one under the name of Matthew, has written about Christ what he refuses to believe, and attempts 
to refute with a contumelious ingenuity! 


7. The voice from heaven at the Jordan should be compared with the voice heard on the Mount. In neither 
case do the words, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased,” imply that He was not the Son of 
God before; for He who from the Virgin’s womb took the form of a servant “was in the form of God, and 


thought it no robbery to be equal with God.” And the same Apostle Paul himself says distinctly elsewhere, 
“But in the fullness of time, God sent His Son, made of a woman, made under the law;” that is, a woman in 
the Hebrew sense, not a wife, but one of the female sex. The Son of God is both Lord of David in His 
divine nature, and Son of David as being of the seed of David after the flesh. And if it were not profitable 
for us to believe this, the same apostle would not have made it so prominent as he does, when he says to 
Timothy, “Remember that Christ Jesus, of the seed of David, rose from the dead, according to my gospel.” 
And he carefully enjoins believers to regard as accursed whoever preaches another gospel contrary to 
this. 


8. This assailant of the holy Gospel need find no difficulty in the fact that Christ is called the Son of David, 
though He was born of a virgin, and though Joseph was not His real father; while the genealogy is brought 
down by the evangelist Matthew, not to Mary, but to Joseph. First of all, the husband, as the man, is the 
more honorable; and Joseph was Mary’s husband, though she did not live with him, for Matthew himself 
mentions that she was called Joseph’s wife by the angel; as it is also from Matthew that we learn that 
Mary conceived not by Joseph, but by the Holy Spirit. But if this, instead of being a true narrative written 
by Matthew the apostle, was a false narrative written by some one else under his name, is it likely that he 
would have contradicted himself in such an apparent manner, and in passages so immediately connected, 
as to speak of the Son of David as born of Mary without conjugal intercourse, and then, in giving His 
genealogy, to bring it down to the very man with whom the Virgin is expressly said not to have had 
intercourse, unless he had some reason for doing so? Even supposing there were two writers, one calling 
Christ the Son of David, and giving an account of Christ’s progenitors from David down to Joseph; while 
the other does not call Christ the Son of David, and says that He was born of the Virgin Mary without 
intercourse with any man; those statements are not irreconcilable, so as to prove that one or both writers 
must be false. It will appear on reflection that both accounts might be true; for Joseph might be called the 
husband of Mary, though she was his wife only in affection, and in the intercourse of the mind, which is 
more intimate than that of the body. In this way it might be proper that the husband of the virgin-mother 
of Christ should have a place in the list of Christ’s ancestors. It might also be the case that some of 
David’s blood flowed in Mary herself, so that the flesh of Christ, although produced from a virgin, still 
owed its origin to David’s seed. But as, in fact, both statements are made by one and the same writer, who 
informs us both that Joseph was the husband of Mary and that the mother of Christ was a virgin, and that 
Christ was of the seed of David, and that Joseph is in the list of Christ’s progenitors in the line of David, 
those who prefer the authority of the sacred Gospel to that of heretical fiction must conclude that Mary 
was not unconnected with the family of David, and that she was properly called the wife of Joseph, 
because being a woman she was in spiritual alliance with him, though there was no bodily connection. 
Joseph, too, it is plain, could not be omitted in the genealogy; for, from the superiority of his sex, such an 
omission would be equivalent to a denial of his relation to the woman with whom he was inwardly united; 
and believers in Christ are taught not to think carnal connection the chief thing in marriage, as if without 
this they could not be man and wife, but to imitate in Christian wedlock as closely as possible the parents 
of Christ, that so they may have the more intimate union with the members of Christ. 


9. We believe that Mary, as well as Joseph, was of the family of David, because we believe the Scriptures, 
which assert both that Christ was of the seed of David after the flesh, and that His mother was the Virgin 
Mary, He having no human father. Therefore, whoever denies the relationship of Mary to David, evidently 
opposes the pre-eminent authority of these passages of Scripture; and to maintain this opposition he must 
bring evidence in support of his statement from writings acknowledged by the Church as canonical and 
catholic, not from any writings he pleases. In the matters of which we are now treating, only the canonical 
writings have any weight with us; for they only are received and acknowledged by the Church spread over 
all the world, which is itself a fulfillment of the prophecies regarding it contained in these writings. 
Accordingly, Iam not bound to admit the uncanonical account of Mary’s birth which Faustus adopts, that 
her father was a priest of the tribe of Levi, of the name of Joachim. But even were I to admit this account, 
I should still contend that Joachim must have in some way belonged to the family of David, and had 
somehow been adopted from the tribe of Judah into that of Levi; or if not he, one of his ancestors; or, at 
least, that while born in the tribe of Levi, he had still some relation to the line of David; as Faustus himself 
acknowledges that Mary, though belonging to the tribe of Levi, could be given to a husband of the tribe of 
Judah; and he expressly says that if Mary were Joseph’s daughter, the name Son of David would be 
applicable to Christ. In this way, by the marriage of Joseph’s daughter in the tribe of Levi, her son, though 
born in the tribe of Levi, might not improperly be called the Son of David. And so, if the mother of that 
Joachim, who in the passage quoted by Faustus is called the father of Mary, married in the tribe of Levi 
while she belonged to the tribe of Judah and to the family of David, there would thus be a sufficient reason 
for speaking of Joachim and Mary and Mary’s son as belonging to the seed of David. If I felt obliged to pay 
any regard to the apocryphal scripture in which Joachim is called the father of Mary, I should adopt some 
such explanation as the above, rather than admit any falsehood in the Gospel, where it is written both that 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and our Saviour, was of the seed of David after the flesh, and that He was 
born of the Virgin Mary. It is enough for us that the enemies of these Scriptures, which record these 
truths and which we believe, cannot prove against them any charge of falsehood. 


10. Faustus cannot pretend then I am unable to prove that Mary was of the family of David, as I have 
shown him unable to prove that she was not. I produce the strongest evidence from Scriptures of 
established authority, which declare that Christ was of the seed of David, and that He was born without a 


father of the Virgin Mary. Faustus expresses what he considers a most becoming indignation against 
impropriety when he says, It is an injurious misrepresentation of the writer to make him speak of the Son 
of God as the inmate of a womb. Of course, the Catholic doctrine which teaches that Christ the Son of God 
was born in the flesh of a virgin, does not make the Son of God the inmate of her womb in the sense of 
having no existence beyond it, as if He had abandoned the government of heaven and earth, or as if He 
had left the presence of the Father. The mistake is with the Manichaeans, whose understanding is so 
incapable of forming a conception of anything except what is material, that they cannot comprehend how 
the Word of God, who is the virtue and wisdom of God, while remaining in Himself and with the Father, 
and while governing the universe, reaches from end to end in strength, and sweetly orders all things. In 
the faultless procedure of this adorable providence, He appointed for Himself an earthly mother; and to 
free His servants from the bondage of corruption He took in this mother the form of a servant, that is, a 
mortal body; and this body which He took He showed openly, and when it had been exposed, even to 
suffering and death, He raised it again from the dead, and built again the temple which had been 
destroyed. You who shrink from this doctrine as blasphemous, make the members of your god to be 
confined not in a virgin’s womb, but in the wombs of all female animals, from elephants down to flies. 
Perhaps you think the less of the true Christ, because the Word is said so to have become incarnate in the 
Virgin’s womb as to provide a temple for Himself in human nature, while His own nature continued 
unaltered in its integrity; and, on the other hand, you think the more of your god, because in the bonds 
and pollution of his confinement in flesh, in the part which is to be made fast to the mass of darkness, he 
seeks for help to no purpose, or is even rendered powerless to ask for help. 


BOOK XXIV 


Faustus explains the Manichaean denial that man was made by God as applying to the fleshly man not to 
the spiritual. Augustin elucidates the Apostle Paul’s contrasts between flesh and spirit so as to exclude the 
Manichaean view. 


1. Faustus said: We are asked the reason for our denial that man is made by God. But we do not assert 
that man is in no sense made by God; we only ask in what sense, and when, and how. For, according to the 
apostle, there are two men, one of whom he calls sometimes the outer man, generally the earthy, 
sometimes, too, the old man: the other he calls the inner or heavenly or new man. The question is, Which 
of these is made by God? For there are likewise two times of our nativity; one when nature brought us 
forth into this light, binding us in the bonds of flesh; and the other, when the truth regenerated us on our 
conversion from error and our entrance into the faith. It is this second birth of which Jesus speaks in the 
Gospel, when He says, “Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Nicodemus, not 
knowing what Christ meant, was at a loss, and inquired how this could be, for an old man could not enter 
into his mother’s womb and be born a second time. Jesus said in reply, “Except a man be born of water 
and of the Holy Spirit, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Then He adds, “That which is born of the flesh 
is flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” Hence, as the birth in which our bodies originate is 
not the only birth, but there is another in which we are born again in spirit, an important question arises 
from this distinction as to which of those births it is in which God makes us. The manner of birth also is 
twofold. In the humiliating process of ordinary generation, we spring from the heat of animal passion; but 
when we are brought into the faith, we are formed under good instruction in honor and purity in Jesus 
Christ, by the Holy Spirit. For this reason, in all religion, and especially in the Christian religion, young 
children are invited to membership. This is hinted at in the words of His apostle: “My little children, of 
whom I travail in birth again until Christ be formed in you.” The question, then, is not whether God makes 
man, but what man He makes, and when, and how. For if it is when we are fashioned in the womb that 
God forms us after His own image, which is the common belief of Gentiles and Jews, and which is also 
your belief, then God makes the old man, and produces us by means of sensual passion, which does not 
seem suitable to His divine nature. But if it is when we are converted and brought to a better life that we 
are formed by God, which is the general doctrine of Christ and His apostles, and which is also our 
doctrine, in this case God makes us new men, and produces us in honor and purity, which would agree 
perfectly with His sacred and adorable majesty. If you do not reject Paul’s authority, we will prove to you 
from him what man God makes, and when, and how. He says to the Ephesians, “That ye put off according 
to your former conversation the old man, which is corrupt through deceitful lusts; and be renewed in the 
spirit of your mind; and put on the new man, which after God is created in righteousness and holiness of 
truth.” This shows that in the creation of man after the image of God, it is another man that is spoken of, 
and another birth, and another manner of birth. The putting off and putting on of which he speaks, point 
to the time of the reception of the truth; and the assertion that the new man is created by God implies that 
the old man is created neither by God nor after God. And when he adds, that this new man is made in 
holiness and righteousness and truth, he thus points to another manner of birth of which this is the 
character, and which, as I have said, differs widely from the manner in which bodily generation is 
effected. And as he declares that only the former is of God, it follows that the latter is not. Again, writing 
to the Colossians, he uses words to the same effect: “Put off the old man with his deeds, and put on the 
new man, which is renewed in the knowledge of God according to the image of Him who created Him in 
you.” Here he not only shows that it is the new man that God makes, but he declares the time and manner 
of the formation, for the words in the knowledge of God point to the time of believing. Then he adds, 
according to the image of Him who created him, to make it clear that the old man is not the image of God, 


nor formed by God. Moreover, the following words, “Where there is neither male nor female, Jew nor 
Greek, Barbarian nor Scythian,” show more plainly still that the birth by which we are made male and 
female, Greeks and Jews, Scythians and Barbarians, is not the birth in which God effects the formation of 
man; but that the birth with which God has to do is that in which we lose the difference of nation and sex 
and condition, and become one like Him who is one, that is, Christ. So the same apostle says again, “As 
many as have been baptized in Christ have put on Christ: there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
male nor female, there is neither bond nor free; but all are one in Christ.” Man, then, is made by God, not 
when from one he is divided into many, but when from many he becomes one. The division is in the first 
birth, or that of the body; union comes by the second, which is immaterial and divine. This affords 
sufficient ground for our opinion, that the birth of the body should be ascribed to nature, and the second 
birth to the Supernal Majesty. So the same apostle says again to the Corinthians, “I have begotten you in 
Christ Jesus by the gospel;” and, speaking of himself, to the Galatians, “When it pleased Him, who 
separated me from my mother’s womb, to reveal His Son in me, that I might preach Him among the 
Gentiles, immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood.” It is plain that everywhere he speaks of the 
second or spiritual birth as that in which we are made by God, as distinct from the indecency of the first 
birth, in which we are on a level with other animals as regards dignity and purity, as we are conceived in 
the maternal womb, and are formed, and brought forth. You may observe that in this matter the dispute 
between us is not so much about a question of doctrine as of interpretation. For you think that it is the old 
or outer or earthy man that is said to have been made by God; while we apply this to the heavenly man, 
giving the superiority to the inner or new man. And our opinion is not rash or groundless, for we have 
learned it from Christ and His apostles, who are proved to have been the first in the world who thus 
taught. 


2. Augustin replied: The Apostle Paul certainly uses the expression the inner man for the spirit of the 
mind, and the outer man for the body and for this mortal life; but we nowhere find him making these two 
different men, but one, which is all made by God, both the inner and the outer. However, it is made in the 
image of God only as regards the inner, which, besides being immaterial, is rational, and is not possessed 
by the lower animals. God, then, did not make one man after His own image, and another man not after 
that image; but the one man, which includes both the inner and the outer, He made after His own image, 
not as regards the possession of a body and of mortal life, but as regards the rational mind with the power 
of knowing God, and with the superiority as compared with all irrational creatures which the possession 
of reason implies. Faustus allows that the inner man is made by God, when, as he says, it is renewed in 
the knowledge of God after the image of Him that created him. I readily admit this on the apostle’s 
authority. Why does not Faustus admit on the same authority that “God has placed the members every one 
in the body, as it has pleased Him”? Here we learn from the same apostle that God is the framer of the 
outer man too. Why does Faustus take only what he thinks to be in his own favor, while he leaves out or 
rejects what upsets the follies of the Manichaeans? Moreover, in treating of the earthy and the heavenly 
man, and making the distinction between the mortal and the immortal, between that which we are in 
Adam and that which we shall be in Christ, the apostle quotes the declaration of the law regarding the 
earthy or natural body, referring to the very book and the very passage where it is written that God made 
the earthy man too. Speaking of the manner in which the dead shall rise again, and of the body with which 
they shall come, after using the similitude of the seeds of corn, that they are sown bare grain, and that 
God gives them a body as it pleases Him, and to every seed his own body,—thus, by the way, overthrowing 
the error of the Manichaeans, who say that grains and plants, and all roots and shoots, are created by the 
race of darkness, and not by God, who, according to them, instead of exerting power in the production of 
these objects, is Himself subject to confinement in them,—he goes on, after this refutation of Manichaean 
impieties, to describe the different kinds of flesh. “All flesh,” he says, “is not the same flesh.” Then he 
speaks of celestial and terrestrial bodies, and then of the change of our body by which it will become 
spiritual and heavenly. “It is sown,” he says, “in dishonor, it shall rise in glory; it is sown in weakness, it 
shall rise in power; it is sown a natural body, it shall rise a spiritual body.” Then, in order to show the 
origin of the animal body, he says, “There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body; as it is written, 
The first man, Adam, was made a living soul.” Now this is written in Genesis, where it is related how God 
made man, and animated the body which He had formed of the earth. By the old man the apostle simply 
means the old life, which is a life in sin, and is after the manner of Adam, of whom it is said, “By one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, in that all have sinned.” 
Thus the whole of this man, both the inner and the outer part, has become old because of sin, and liable to 
the punishment of mortality. There is, however, a restoration of the inner man, when it is renewed after 
the image of its Creator, in the putting off of unrighteousness—that is, the old man, and putting on 
righteousness—that is, the new man. But when that which is sown a natural body shall rise a spiritual 
body, the outer man too shall attain the dignity of a celestial character; so that all that has been created 
may be created anew, and all that has been made be remade by the Creator and Maker Himself. This is 
briefly explained in the words: “The body is dead because of sin; but the spirit is life because of 
righteousness. But if the Spirit of Him who raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raised up 
Christ from the dead will also quicken your mortal bodies by His Spirit dwelling in you.” No one 
instructed in the Catholic doctrine but knows that it is in the body that some are male and some female, 
not in the spirit of the mind, in which we are renewed after the image of God. But elsewhere the apostle 
teaches that God is the Maker of both; for he says, “Neither is the woman without the man, nor the man 
without the woman, in the Lord; for as the woman is of the man, so is the man by the woman; but all 
things are of God.” The only reply given to this, by the perverse stupidity of those who are alienated from 


the life of God by the ignorance which is in them, on account of the blindness of their heart, is, that 
whatever pleases them in the apostolic writings is true, and whatever displeases them is false. This is the 
insanity of the Manichaeans, who will be wise if they cease to be Manichaeans. As it is, if they are asked 
whether it is He that remakes and renews the inner man (which they acknowledge to be renewed after 
the image of God, and they themselves quote the passage in support of this; and, according to Faustus, 
God makes man when the inner man is renewed in the image of God), they will answer, yes. And if we 
then go on to ask when God made what He now renews, they must devise some subterfuge to prevent the 
exposure of their absurdities. For, according to them, the inner man is not formed or created or originated 
by God, but is part of His own substance sent against His enemies; and instead of becoming old by sin, it 
is through necessity captured and damaged by the enemy. Not to repeat all the nonsense they talk, the 
first man they speak of is not the man of the earth earthy that the apostle speaks of, but an invention 
proceeding from their own magazine of untruths. Faustus, though he chooses man as a subject for 
discussion, says not a word of this first man; for he is afraid that his opponents in the discussion might 
come to know something about him. 


BOOK XXV 


Faustus seeks to bring into ridicule the orthodox claim to believe in the infinity of God by caricaturing the 
anthropomorphic representations of the Old Testament. Augustin expresses his despair of being able to 
induce the Manichaeans to adopt right views of the infinitude of God so long as they continue to regard 
the soul and God as extended in space. 


1. Faustus said: Is God finite or infinite? He must be finite unless you are mistaken in addressing Him as 
the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob; unless, indeed, the being thus addressed is different from the 
God you call infinite. In the case of the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, the mark of circumcision, 
which separated these men from fellowship with other people, marked also the limit of God’s power as 
extending only to them. And a being whose power is finite cannot himself be infinite. Moreover, in this 
address, you do not mention even the ancients before Abraham, such as Enoch, Noah, and Shem, and 
others like them, whom you allow to have been righteous though in uncircumcision; but because they 
lacked this distinguishing mark, you will not call God their God, but only of Abraham and his seed. Now, if 
God is one and infinite, what need of such careful particularity in addressing Him, as if it was not enough 
to name God, without adding whose God He is—Abraham’s, namely, and Isaac’s and Jacob’s; as if 
Abraham were a landmark to steer by in your invocation, to escape shipwreck among a shoal of deities? 
The Jews, who are circumcised, may very properly address this deity, as having a reason for it, because 
they call God the God of circumcision, in contrast to the gods of uncircumcision. But why you should do 
the same, it is difficult to understand; for you do not pretend to have Abraham’s sign, though you invoke 
his God. If we understand the matter rightly, the Jews and their God seem to have set marks upon one 
another for the purpose of recognition, that they might not lose each other. So God gave them the 
disgusting mark of circumcision, that, in whatever land or among whatever people they might be, they 
might by being circumcised be known to be His. They again marked God by calling Him the God of their 
fathers, that, wherever He might be, though among a crowd of gods, He might, on hearing the name God 
of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, know at once that He was addressed. So we often see, in a 
number of people of the same name, that no one answers till called by his surname. In the same way the 
shepherd or herdsman makes use of a brand to prevent his property being taken by others. In thus 
marking God by calling Him the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, you show not only that He is finite, 
but also that you have no connection with Him, because you have not the mark of circumcision by which 
He recognizes His own. Therefore, if this is the God you worship, there can be no doubt of His being 
finite. But if you say that God is infinite, you must first of all give up this finite deity, and by altering your 
invocation, show your penitence for your past errors. We have thus proved God to be finite, taking you on 
your own ground. But to determine whether the supreme and true God is infinite or not, we need only 
refer to the opposition between good and evil. If evil does not exist, then certainly God is infinite; 
otherwise He must be finite. Evil, however, undoubtedly exists; therefore God is not infinite. It is where 
good stops that evil begins. 


2. Augustin replied: No one that knows you would dream of asking you about the infinitude of God, or of 
discussing the matter with you. For, before there can be any degree of spirituality in any of your 
conceptions, you must first have your minds cleared by simple faith, and by some elementary knowledge, 
from the illusions of carnal and material ideas. This your heresy prevents you from doing, for it invariably 
represents the body and the soul and God as extended in space, either finite or infinite, while the idea of 
space is applicable only to the body. As long as this is the case, it will be better for you to leave this matter 
alone; for you can teach no truth regarding it, any more than in other matters; and in this you are unfit for 
learning, as you might do in other things, if you were not proud and quarrelsome. For in such questions as 
how God can be finite, when no space can contain Him; how He can be infinite, when the Son knows Him 
perfectly; how He can be finite, and yet unbounded; how He can be infinite, and yet perfect; how He can 
be finite, who is without measure; how He can be infinite, who is the measure of all things—all carnal 
ideas go for nothing; and if the carnality is to be removed, it must first become ashamed of itself. 
Accordingly, your best way of ending the matter you have brought forward of God as finite or infinite, is to 
say no more about it till you cease going so far astray from Christ, who is the end of the law. Of the God of 


Abraham and Isaac and Jacob we have already said enough to show why He who is the true God of all 
creatures wished to be familiarly known by His people under this name. On circumcision, too, we have 
already spoken in several places in answer to ignorant reproaches. The Manichaeans would find nothing 
to ridicule in this sign if they would view it as appointed by God, to be an appropriate symbol of the 
putting off of the flesh. They ought thus to consider the rite with a Christian instead of a heretical mind; 
as it is written, “To the pure all things are pure.” But, considering the truth of the following words, “To the 
unclean and unbelieving nothing is pure, but even their mind and conscience are defiled,” we must 
remind our witty opponents, that if circumcision is indecent, as they say it is, they should rather weep 
than laugh at it; for their god is exposed to restraint and contamination in conjunction both with the skin 
which is cut and with the blood which is shed. 


BOOK XXVI 


Faustus insists that Jesus might have died though not born, by the exercise of divine power, yet he rejects 
birth and death alike. Augustin maintains that there are some things that even God cannot do, one of 
which is to die. He refutes the docetism of the Manichaeans. 


1. Faustus said: You ask, If Jesus was not born, how did He die? Well this is a probability, such as one 
makes use of in want of proofs. We will, however, answer the question by examples taken from what you 
generally believe. If they are true, they will prove our case; if they are false, they will help you no more 
than they will us. You say then, How could Jesus die, if He were not man? In return, I ask you, How did 
Elias not die, though he was a man? Could a mortal encroach upon the limits of immortality, and could not 
Christ add to His immortality whatever experience of death was required? If Elias, contrary to nature, 
lives for ever, why not allow that Jesus, with no greater contrariety to nature, could remain in death for 
three days? Besides that, it is not only Elias, but Moses and Enoch you believe to be immortal, and to have 
been taken up with their bodies to heaven. Accordingly, if it is a good argument that Jesus was a man 
because He died, it is an equally good argument that Elias was not a man because he did not die. But as it 
is false that Elias was not a man, notwithstanding his supposed immortality, so it is false that Jesus was a 
man, though He is considered to have died. The truth is, if you will believe it, that the Hebrews were in a 
mistake regarding both the death of Jesus and the immortality of Elias. For it is equally untrue that Jesus 
died and that Elias did not die. But you believe whatever you please; and for the rest, you appeal to 
nature. And, allowing this appeal, nature is against both the death of the immortal and the immortality of 
the mortal. And if we refer to the power of effecting their purpose as possessed by God and by man, it 
seems more possible for Jesus to die than for Elias not to die; for the power of Jesus is greater than that of 
Elias. But if you exalt the weaker to heaven, though nature is against it, and, forgetting his condition as a 
mortal, endow him with eternal felicity, why should I not admit that Jesus could die if He pleased, even 
though I were to grant His death to have been real, and not a mere semblance? For, as from the outset of 
His taking the likeness of man He underwent in appearance all the experiences of humanity, it was quite 
consistent that He should complete the system by appearing to die. 


2. Moreover, it is to be remembered that this reference to what nature grants as possible, should be made 
in connection with all the history of Jesus, and not only with His death. According to nature, it is 
impossible that a man blind from his birth should see the light; and yet Jesus appears to have performed a 
miracle of this kind, so that the Jews themselves exclaimed that from the beginning of the world it was not 
seen that one opened the eyes of a man born blind. So also healing a withered hand, giving the power of 
utterance and expression to those born dumb, restoring animation to the dead, with the recovery of their 
bodily frame after dissolution had begun, produce a feeling of amazement, and must seem utterly 
incredible in view of what is naturally possible and impossible. And yet, as Christians, we believe all the 
things to have been done by the same person; for we regard not the law of nature, but the powerful 
operation of God. There is a story, too, of Jesus having been cast from the brow of a hill, and having 
escaped unhurt. If, then, when thrown down from a height He did not die, simply because He chose not to 
die, why should He not have had the power to die when He pleased? We take this way of answering you 
because you have a fancy for discussion, and affect to use logical weapons not properly belonging to you. 
As regards our own belief, it is no more true that Jesus died than that Elias is immortal. 


3. Augustin replied: As to Enoch and Elias and Moses, our belief is determined not by Faustus’ 
suppositions, but by the declarations of Scripture, resting as they do on foundations of the strongest and 
surest evidence. People in error, as you are, are unfit to decide what is natural, and what contrary to 
nature. We admit that what is contrary to the ordinary course of human experience is commonly spoken of 
as contrary to nature. Thus the apostle uses the words, “If thou art cut out of the wild olive, and engrafted 
contrary to nature in the good olive.” Contrary to nature is here used in the sense of contrary to human 
experience of the course of nature; as that a wild olive engrafted in a good olive should bring forth the 
fatness of the olive instead of wild berries. But God, the Author and Creator of all natures, does nothing 
contrary to nature; for whatever is done by Him who appoints all natural order and measure and 
proportion must be natural in every case. And man himself acts contrary to nature only when he sins; and 
then by punishment he is brought back to nature again. The natural order of justice requires either that 
sin should not be committed or that it should not go unpunished. In either case, the natural order is 
preserved, if not by the soul, at least by God. For sin pains the conscience, and brings grief on the mind of 
the sinner, by the loss of the light of justice, even should no physical sufferings follow, which are inflicted 
for correction, or are reserved for the incorrigible. There is, however, no impropriety in saying that God 
does a thing contrary to nature, when it is contrary to what we know of nature. For we give the name 
nature to the usual common course of nature; and whatever God does contrary to this, we call a prodigy, 
or a miracle. But against the supreme law of nature, which is beyond the knowledge both of the ungodly 
and of weak believers, God never acts, any more than He acts against Himself. As regards spiritual and 
rational beings, to which class the human soul belongs, the more they partake of this unchangeable law 
and light, the more clearly they see what is possible, and what impossible; and again, the greater their 
distance from it, the less their perception of the future, and the more frequent their surprise at strange 
occurrences. 


4. Thus of what happened to Elias we are ignorant; but still we believe the truthful declarations of 
Scripture regarding him. Of one thing we are certain, that what God willed happened, and that except by 
God’s will nothing can happen to any one. So, if I am told that it is possible that the flesh of a certain man 
shall be changed into a celestial body, I allow the possibility, but I cannot tell whether it will be done; and 
the reason of my ignorance is, that I am not acquainted with the will of God in the matter. That it will be 
done if it is God’s will, is perfectly clear and indubitable. Again, if I am told that something would happen 
if God did not prevent it from happening, I reply confidently that what is to happen is the action of God, 
not the event which might otherwise have happened. For God knows His own future action, and therefore 
He knows also the effect of that action in preventing the happening of what would otherwise have 
happened; and, beyond all question, what God knows is more certain than what man thinks. Hence it is as 
impossible for what is future not to happen, as for what is past not to have happened; for it can never be 
God’s will that anything should, in the same sense, be both true and false. Therefore all that is properly 
future cannot but happen; what does not happen never was future; even as all things which are properly 
in the past did indubitably take place. 


5. Accordingly, to say, if God is almighty, let Him make what has been done to be undone, is in fact to say, 
if God is almighty, let Him make a thing to be in the same sense both true and false. God can put an end to 
the existence of anything, when the thing to be put an end to has a present existence; as when He puts an 
end by death to the existence of any one who has been brought into existence in birth; for in this case 
there is an actual existence which may be put a stop to. But when a thing does not exist, the existence 
cannot be put a stop to. Now, what is past no longer exists and whatever has an existence which can be 
put an end to cannot be past. What is truly past is no longer present; and the truth of its past existence is 
in our judgment, not in the thing itself which no longer exists. The proposition asserting anything to be 
past is true when the thing no longer exists. God cannot make such a proposition false, because He cannot 
contradict the truth. The truth in this case, or the true judgment, is first of all in our own mind, when we 
know and give expression to it. But should it disappear from our minds by our forgetting it, it would still 
remain as truth. It will always be true that the past thing which is no longer present had an existence; and 
the truth of its past existence after it has stopped is the same as the truth of its future existence before it 
began to be. This truth cannot be contradicted by God, in whom abides the supreme and unchangeable 
truth, and whose illumination is the source of all the truth to be found in any mind or understanding. Now 
God is not omnipotent in the sense of being able to die; nor does this inability prevent His being 
omnipotent. True omnipotence belongs to Him who truly exists, and who alone is the source of all 
existence, both spiritual and corporeal. The Creator makes what use He pleases of all His creatures; and 
His pleasure is in harmony with true and unchangeable justice, by which, as by His own nature, He, 
Himself unchangeable, brings to pass the changes of all changeable things according to the desert of their 
natures or of their actions. No one, therefore, would be so foolish as to deny that Elias being a creature of 
God could be changed either for the worse or for the better; or that by the will of the omnipotent God he 
could be changed in a manner unusual among men. So we can have no reason for doubting what on the 
high authority of Scripture is related of him, unless we limit the power of God to things which we are 
familiar with. 


6. Faustus’ argument is, If Elias who was a man could escape death, why might not Christ have the power 
of dying, since He was more than man? This is the same as to say, If human nature can be changed for the 
better, why should not the divine nature be changed for the worse?—a weak argument, seeing that human 
nature is changeable, while the divine nature is not. Such a method of inference would lead to the glaring 
absurdity, that if God can bestow eternal glory on man, He must also have the power of consigning 
Himself to eternal misery. Faustus will reply that his argument refers only to three days of death for God, 
as compared with eternal life for man. Well, if you understood the three days of death in the sense of the 
death of the flesh which God took as a part of our mortal nature, you would be quite correct; for the truth 
of the gospel makes known that the death of Christ for three days was for the eternal life of men. But in 
arguing that there is no impropriety in asserting a death of three days of the divine nature itself, without 
any assumption of mortality, because human nature can be endowed with immortality, you display the folly 
of one who knows neither God nor the gifts of God. And indeed, since you make part of your god to be 
fastened to the mass of darkness for ever, how can you escape the absurd conclusion already mentioned, 
that God consigns Himself to eternal misery? You will then require to prove that part of light is light, while 
part of God is not God. To give you in a word, without argument, the true reason of our faith, as regards 
Elias having been caught up to heaven from the earth, though only a man, and as regards Christ being 
truly born of a virgin, and truly dying on the cross, our belief in both cases is grounded on the declaration 
of Holy Scripture, which it is piety to believe, and impiety to disbelieve. What is said of Elias you pretend 
to deny, for you will pretend anything. Regarding Christ, although even you do not go the length of saying 
that He could not die, though He could be born, still you deny His birth from a virgin, and assert His death 
on the cross to have been feigned, which is equivalent to denying it too, except as a mockery for the 
delusion of men; and you allow so much merely to obtain indulgence for your own falsehoods from the 
believers in these fictions. 


7. The question which Faustus makes it appear that he is asked by a Catholic, If Jesus was not born, how 
could He die? could be asked only by one who overlooked the fact that Adam died, though he was not 
born. Who will venture to say that the Son of God could not, if He had pleased, have made for Himself a 
true human body in the same way as He did for Adam; for all things were made by Him? or who will deny 


that He who is the Almighty Son of the Almighty could, if He had chosen, have taken a body from a 
heavenly substance, or from air or vapor, and have so changed it into the precise character of a human 
body, as that He might have lived as a man, and have died in it? Or, once more, if He had chosen to take a 
body of none of the material substances which He had made, but to create for Himself from nothing real 
flesh, as all things were created by Him from nothing, none of us will oppose this by saying that He could 
not have done it. The reason of our believing Him to have been born of the Virgin Mary, is not that He 
could not otherwise have appeared among men in a true body, but because it is so written in the 
Scripture, which we must believe in order to be Christians, or to be saved. We believe, then, that Christ 
was born of the Virgin Mary, because it is so written in the Gospel; we believe that He died on the cross, 
because it is so written in the Gospel; we believe that both His birth and death were real, because the 
Gospel is no fiction. Why He chose to suffer all these things in a body taken from a woman is a matter 
known only to Himself. Perhaps He took this way of giving importance and honor to both the sexes which 
He had created, taking the form of a man, and being born of a woman; or there may have been some other 
reason, we cannot tell. But this may be confidently affirmed, that what took place was exactly as we are 
told in the Gospel narrative, and that what the wisdom of God determined upon was exactly what ought to 
have happened. We place the authority of the Gospel above all heretical discussions; and we admire the 
counsel of divine wisdom more than any counsel of any creature. 


8. Faustus calls upon us to believe him, and says, The truth is, if you will believe it, that the Hebrews were 
in a mistake regarding both the death of Jesus and the immortality of Elias. And a little after he adds, As 
from the outset of His taking the likeness of man He underwent in appearance all the experiences of 
humanity, it was quite consistent that He should seal the dispensation by appearing to die. How can this 
infamous liar, who declares that Christ feigned death, expect to be believed? Did Christ utter falsehood 
when He said, “It behoves the Son of man to be killed, and to rise the third day?” And do you tell us to 
believe what you say, as if you utter no falsehoods? In that case, Peter was more truthful than Christ when 
he said to Him, “Be it far from Thee, Lord; this shall not be unto Thee;” for which it was said to him, “Get 
thee behind me, Satan.” This rebuke was not lost upon Peter, for, after his correction and full preparation, 
he preached even to his own death the truth of the death of Christ. But if Peter deserved to be called 
Satan for thinking that Christ would not die, what should you be called, when you not only deny that 
Christ died, but assert that He feigned death? You give, as a reason for Christ’s appearing to die, that He 
underwent in appearance all the experiences of humanity. But that He feigned all the experiences of 
humanity is only your opinion in opposition to the Gospel. In reality, when the evangelist says that Jesus 
slept, that He was hungry, that He was thirsty, that He was sorrowful, or glad, and so on,—these things 
are all true in the senseof not being feigned, but actual experiences; only that they were undergone, not 
from a mere natural necessity, but in the exercise of a controlling will, and of divine power. In the case of 
a man, anger, sorrow, sleeping, being hungry and thirsty, are often involuntary; in Christ they were acts of 
His own will. So also men are born without any act of their own will, and suffer against their will; while 
Christ was born and suffered by His own will. Still, the things are true; and the accurate narrative of them 
is intended to instruct whoever believes in Christ’s gospel in the truth, not to delude him with falsehoods. 


BOOK XXVII 


Faustus warns against pressing too far the argument, that if Jesus was not born He cannot have suffered. 
Augustin accepts the birth and death alike on the testimony of the Gospel narrative, which is higher 
authority than the falsehood of Manichaeus. 


1. Faustus said: If Jesus was not born, He cannot have suffered; but since He did suffer, He must have 
been born. I advise you not to have recourse to logical inference in these matters, or else your whole faith 
will be shaken. For, even according to you, Jesus was born miraculously of a virgin; which the argument 
from consequents to antecedents shows to be false. For your argument might thus be turned against you: 
If Jesus was born of a woman, He must have been begotten by a man; but He was not begotten by a man, 
therefore He was not born of a woman. If, as you believe, He could be born without being begotten, why 
could He not also suffer without being brought forth? 


2. Augustin replied: The argument which you here reply to is one which could be used only by such 
ignorant people as you succeed in misleading, not by those who know enough to refute you. Jesus could 
both be born without being begotten and suffer without being brought forth. His being one and not the 
other was the effect of His own will. He chose to be born without being begotten, and not to suffer 
without being brought forth. And if you ask how I know that He was brought forth, and that He suffered, I 
read this in the faithful Gospel narrative. If I ask how you know what you state, you bring forward the 
authority of Manichaeus, and charge the Gospel with falsehood. Even if Manichaeus did not set forth 
falsehood as an excellence in Christ, I should not believe his statements. His praise of falsehood comes 
from nothing that he found in Christ, but from his own moral character. 


BOOK XXVIII 


Faustus recurs to the genealogy and insists upon examining it as regards its consistency with itself. 
Augustin takes his stand on Scripture authority and maintains that Matthew’s statements as to the birth 


of Christ must be accepted as final. 


1. Faustus said: Christ, you say, could not have died, had He not been born. I reply, If He was born, He 
cannot have been God; or if He could both be God and be born, why could He not both be born and die? 
Plainly, arguments and necessary consequences are not applicable to those matters, where the question is 
of the account to be given of Jesus. The answer must be obtained from His own statements, or from the 
statements of His apostles regarding Him. The genealogy must be examined as regards its consistency 
with itself, instead of arguing from the supposition of Christ’s death to the fact of His birth; for He might 
have suffered without having been born, or He might have been born, and yet never have suffered; for you 
yourselves acknowledge that with God nothing is impossible, which is inconsistent with the denial that 
Christ could have suffered without having been born. 


2. Augustin replied: You are always answering arguments which no one uses, instead of our real 
arguments, which you cannot answer. No one says that Christ could not die if He had not been born; for 
Adam died though he had not been born. What we say is, Christ was born, because this is said not by this 
or that heretic, but in the holy Gospel; and He died, for this too is written, not in some heretical 
production, but in the holy Gospel. You set aside argument on the question of the true account to be given 
of Jesus, and refer to what He says of Himself, and what His apostles say of Him; and yet, when I begin to 
quote the Gospel of His apostle Matthew, where we have the whole narrative of Christ’s birth, you 
forthwith deny that Matthew wrote the narrative, though this is affirmed by the continuous testimony of 
the whole Church, from the days of apostolic presidency to the bishops of our own time. What authority 
will you quote against this? Perhaps some book of Manichaeus, where it is denied that Jesus was born of a 
virgin. As, then, I believe your book to be the production of Manichaeus, since it has been kept and 
handed down among the disciples of Manichaeus, from the time when he lived to the present time, by a 
regular succession of your presidents, so I ask you to believe the book which I quote to have been written 
by Matthew, since it has been handed down from the days of Matthew in the Church, without any break in 
the connection between that time and the present. The question then is, whether we are to believe the 
statements of an apostle who was in the company of Christ while He was on earth, or of a man away in 
Persia, born long after Christ. But perhaps you will quote some other book bearing the name of an apostle 
known to have been chosen by Christ; and you will find there that Christ was not born of Mary. Since, 
then, one of the books must be false, the question in this case is, whether we are to yield our belief to a 
book acknowledged and approved as handed down from the beginning in the Church founded by Christ 
Himself, and maintained through the apostles and their successors in an unbroken connection all over the 
world to the present day; or to a book which this Church condemns as unknown, and which, moreover, is 
brought forward by men who prove their veracity by praising Christ for falsehood. 


3. Here you will say, Examine the genealogy as given in the two Gospels, and see if it is consistent with 
itself. The answer to this has been given already. Your difficulty is how Joseph could have two fathers. But 
even if you could not have thought of the explanation, that one was his own father, and the other adopted, 
you should not have been so ready to put yourself in opposition to such high authority. Now that this 
explanation has been given you, I call upon you to acknowledge the truth of the Gospel, and above all to 
cease your mischievous and unreasonable attacks upon the truth. 


4. Faustus most plausibly refers to what Jesus said of Himself. But how is this to be known except from the 
narratives of His disciples? And if we do not believe them when they tell us that Christ was born of a 
virgin, how shall we believe what they record as said by Christ of Himself? For, as regards any writing 
professing to come immediately from Christ Himself, if it were really His, how is it not read and 
acknowledged and regarded as of supreme authority in the Church, which, beginning with Christ Himself, 
and continued by His apostles, who were succeeded by the bishops, has been maintained and extended to 
our own day, and in which is found the fulfillment of many former predictions, while those concerning the 
last days are sure to be accomplished in the future? In regard to the appearance of such a writing, it 
would require to be considered from what quarter it issued. Supposing it to have issued from Christ 
Himself, those in immediate connection with Him might very well have received it, and have transmitted it 
to others. In this case, the authority of the writing would be fully established by the traditions of various 
communities, and of their presidents, as I have already said. Who, then, is so infatuated as in our day to 
believe that the Epistle of Christ issued by Manichaeus is genuine, or to disbelieve Matthew’s narrative of 
Christ’s words and actions? Or, if the question is of Matthew being the real author, who would not, in this 
also, believe what he finds in the Church, which has a distinct history in unbroken connection from the 
days of Matthew to the present time, rather than a Persian interloper, who comes more than two hundred 
years after, and wishes us to believe his account of Christ’s words and actions rather than that of 
Matthew; whereas, even in the case of the Apostle Paul, who was called from heaven after the Lord’s 
ascension, the Church would not have believed him, had there not been apostles in life with whom he 
might communicate, and compare his gospel with theirs, so as to be recognized as belonging to the same 
society? When it was ascertained that Paul preached what the apostles preached, and that he lived in 
fellowship and harmony with them, and when God’s testimony was added by Paul’s working miracles like 
those done by the apostles, his authority became so great, that his words are now received in the Church, 
as if, to use his own appropriate words, Christ were speaking in him. Manichaeus, on the other hand, 
thinks that the Church of Christ should believe what he says in opposition to the Scriptures, which are 
supported by such strong and continuous evidence, and in which the Church finds an emphatic injunction, 


that whoever preaches to her differently from what she has received must be anathema. 


5. Faustus tells us that he has good grounds for concluding that these Scriptures are unworthy of credit. 
And yet he speaks of not using arguments. But the argument too shall be refuted. The end of the whole 
argument is to bring the soul to believe that the reason of its misery in this world is, that it is the means of 
preventing God from being deprived of His kingdom, and that God’s substance and nature is so exposed to 
change, corruption, injury, and contamination, that part of it is incurably defiled, and is consigned by 
Himself to eternal punishment in the mass of darkness, though, when it was in harmless union with 
Himself, and guilty of no crime, He knowingly sent it where it was to suffer defilement. This is the end of 
all your arguments and fictions; and would that there were an end of them as regards your heart and your 
lips, that you might sometime desist from believing and uttering those execrable blasphemies! But, says 
Faustus, I prove from the writings themselves that they cannot be in all points trustworthy, for they 
contradict one another. Why not say, then, that they are wholly untrustworthy, if their testimony is 
inconsistent and self-contradictory? But, says Faustus, I say what I think to be in accordance with truth. 
With what truth? The truth is only your own fiction, which begins with God’s battle, goes on to His 
contamination, and ends with His damnation. No one, says Faustus, believes writings which contradict 
themselves. But if you think they do this, it is because you do not understand them; for your ignorance has 
been manifested in regard to the passages you have quoted in support of your opinion, and the same will 
appear in regard to any quotations you may still make. So there is no reason for our not believing these 
writings, supported as they are by such weighty testimony; and this is itself the best reason for 
pronouncing accursed those whose preaching differs from what is there written. 


BOOK XxIX 


Faustus seeks to justify the docetism of the Manichaeans. Augustin insists that there is nothing 
disgraceful in being born. 


1. Faustus said: If Christ was visible, and suffered without having been born, this was sorcery. This 
argument of yours may be turned against you, by replying that it was sorcery if He was conceived or 
brought forth without being begotten. It is not in accordance with the law of nature that a virgin should 
bring forth, and still less that she should still be a virgin after bringing forth. Why, then, do you refuse to 
admit that Christ, in a preternatural manner, suffered without submitting to the condition of birth? Believe 
me: in substance, both our beliefs are contrary to nature; but our belief is decent, and yours is not. We 
give an explanation of Christ’s passion which is at least probable, while the only explanation you give of 
His birth is false. In fine, we hold that He suffered in appearance, and did not really die; you believe in an 
actual birth, and conception in the womb. If it is not so, you have only to acknowledge that the birth too 
was a delusion, and our whole dispute will be at an end. As to what you frequently allege, that Christ 
could not have appeared or spoken to men without having been born, it is absurd; for, as our teachers 
have shown, angels have often appeared and spoken to men. 


2. Augustin replied: We do not say that to die without having been born is sorcery; for, as we have said 
already, this happened in the case of Adam. But, though it had never happened, who will venture to say 
that Christ could not, if He had so pleased, have come without taking His body from a virgin, and yet 
appearing in a true body to redeem us by a true death? However, it was better that He should be, as He 
actually was, born of a virgin, and, by His condescension, do honor to both sexes, for whose deliverance 
He was to die, by taking a man’s body born of a woman. In this He testifies emphatically against you, and 
refutes your doctrine, which makes the sexes the work of the devil. What we call sorcery in your doctrine 
is your making Christ’s passion and death to have been only in appearance, so that, by a spectral illusion, 
He seemed to die when He did not. Hence you must also make His resurrection spectral and illusory and 
false; for if there was no true death, there could not be a real resurrection. Hence also the marks which 
He showed to His doubting disciples must have been false; and Thomas was not assured by truth, but 
cheated by a lie, when he exclaimed, “My Lord, and my God.” And yet you would have us believe that your 
tongue utters truth, though Christ’s whole body was a falsehood. Our argument against you is, that the 
Christ you make is such that you cannot be His true disciples unless you too practise deceit. The fact that 
Christ’s body was the only one born of a virgin does not prove that there was sorcery in His birth, any 
more than there is sorcery in its being the only body to rise again on the third day, never to die any more. 
Will you say that there was sorcery in all the Lord’s miracles because they were unusual? They really 
happened, and their appearance, as seen by men, was true, and not an illusion; and when they are said to 
be contrary to nature, it is not that they oppose nature, but that they transcend the method of nature to 
which we are accustomed. May God keep the minds of His people who are still babes in Christ from being 
influenced by Faustus, when he recommends as a duty that we should acknowledge Christ’s birth to have 
been illusory and not real, that so we may end our dispute! Nay, verily, rather let us continue to contend 
for the truth against them, than agree with them in falsehood. 


3. But if we are to end the controversy by saying this, why do not our opponents themselves say it? While 
they assert the death of Christ to have been not real but feigned, why do they make out that He had no 
birth at all, not even of the same kind as His death? If they had so much regard for the authority of the 
evangelist as to oblige them to admit that Christ suffered, at least in appearance, it is the same authority 
which testifies to His birth. Two evangelists, indeed, give the story of the birth; but in all we read of Jesus 


having a mother. Perhaps Faustus was unwilling to make the birth an illusion, because the difference of 
the genealogies given in Matthew and Luke causes an apparent discrepancy. But, supposing a man 
ignorant, there are many things also relating to the passion of Christ in which he will think the evangelists 
disagree; suppose him instructed, he finds entire agreement. Can it be right to feign death, and wrong to 
feign birth? And yet Faustus will have us acknowledge the birth to be feigned, in order to put an end to 
the dispute. It will appear presently in our reply to another objection what we think to be the reason why 
Faustus will not admit of any birth, even a feigned one. 


4, We deny that there is anything disgraceful in the bodies of saints. Some members, indeed, are called 
uncomely, because they have not so pleasing an appearance as those constantly in view. But attend to 
what the apostle says, when from the unity and harmony of the body he enjoins charity on the Church: 
“Much more those members of the body, which seem to be feeble, are necessary: and those members of 
the body, which we think to be less honorable, upon these we bestow more abundant honor; and our 
uncomely parts have more abundant comeliness. For our comely parts have no need: but God hath 
tempered the body together, having given more abundant honor to that part which lacked: that there 
should be no schism in the body.” The licentious and intemperate use of those members is disgraceful, but 
not the members themselves; for they are preserved in purity not only by the unmarried, but also by 
wedded fathers and mothers of holy life, in whose case the natural appetite, as serving not lust, but an 
intelligent purpose in the production of children, is in no way disgraceful. Still more, in the holy Virgin 
Mary, who by faith conceived the body of Christ, there was nothing disgraceful in the members which 
served not for a common natural conception, but for a miraculous birth. In order that we might conceive 
Christ in sincere hearts, and, as it were, produce Him in confession, it was meet that His body should 
come from the substance of His mother without injury to her bodily purity. We cannot suppose that the 
mother of Christ suffered loss by His birth, or that the gift of productiveness displaced the grace of 
virginity. If these occurrences, which were real and no illusion, are new and strange, and contrary to the 
common course of nature, the reason is, that they are great, and amazing, and divine; and all the more on 
this account are they true, and firm, and sure. Angels, says Faustus, appeared and spoke without having 
been born. As if we held that Christ could not have appeared or spoken without having been born of a 
woman! He could, but He chose not; and what He chose was best. And that He chose to do what He did is 
plain, because He acted, not like your god, from necessity, but voluntarily. That He was born we know, 
because we put faith not in a heretic, but in Christ’s gospel. 


BOOK Xxx 


Faustus repels the insinuation that the prophecy of Paul with reference to those that should forbid to 
marry, abstain from meats, etc., applies to the Manichaeans more than to the Catholic ascetics, who are 
held in the highest esteem in the Church. Augustin justifies this application of the prophecy, and shows 
the difference between Manichaean and Christian asceticism. 


1. Faustus said: You apply to us the words of Paul: “Some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to lying 
spirits, and doctrines of devils; speaking lies in hypocrisy; having their consciences seared as with a hot 
iron; forbidding to marry, abstaining from meats, which God has created to be received with thanksgiving 
by believers.” I refuse to admit that the apostle said this, unless you first acknowledge that Moses and the 
prophets taught doctrines of devils, and were the interpreters of a lying and malignant spirit; since they 
enjoin with great emphasis abstinence from swine’s flesh and other meats, which they call unclean. This 
case must first be settled; and you must consider long and carefully how their teaching is to be viewed: 
whether they said these things from God, or from the devil. As regards these matters, either Moses and 
the prophets must be condemned along with us; or we must be acquitted along with them. You are unjust 
in condemning us, as you do now, as followers of the doctrine of devils, because we require the priestly 
class to abstain from animal food; for we limit the prohibition to the priesthood, while you hold that your 
prophets, and Moses himself, who forbade all classes of men to eat the flesh of swine, and hares, and 
conies, besides all varieties of cuttle-fish, and all fish wanting scales, said this not in a lying spirit, nor in 
the doctrine of devils, but from God, and in the Holy Spirit. Even supposing, then, that Paul said these 
words, you can convince me only by condemning Moses and the prophets; and so, though you will not do 
it for reason or truth, you will contradict Moses for the sake of your belly. 


2. Besides, you have in your Book of Daniel the account of the three youths, which you will find it difficult 
to reconcile with the opinion that to abstain from meats is the doctrine of devils. For we are told that they 
abstained not only from what the law forbade, but even from what it allowed; and you are wont to praise 
them, and count them as martyrs; though they too followed the doctrine of devils, if this is to be taken as 
the apostle’s opinion. And Daniel himself declares that he fasted for three weeks, not eating flesh or 
drinking wine, while he prayed for his people. How is it that he boasts of this doctrine of devils, and 
glories in the falsehood of a lying spirit? 


3. Again, what are we to think of you, or of the better class of Christians among you, some of whom 
abstain from swine’s flesh, some from the flesh of quadrupeds, and some from all animal food, while all 
the Church admires them for it, and regards them with profound veneration, as only not gods? You 
obstinately refuse to consider that if the words quoted from the apostle are true and genuine, these 
people too are misled by doctrines of devils. And there is another observance which no one will venture to 


explain away or to deny, for it is known to all, and is practised yearly with particular attention in the 
congregation of Catholics all over the world—I mean the fast of forty days, in the due observance of which 
a man must abstain from all the things which, according to this verse, were created by God that we might 
receive them, while at the same time he calls this abstinence a doctrine of devils. So, my dear friends, 
shall we say that you too, during this fast, while celebrating the mysteries of Christ’s passion, live after 
the manner of devils, and are deluded by a seducing spirit, and speak lies in hypocrisy, and have your 
conscience seared with a hot iron? If this does not apply to you, neither does it apply to us. What is to be 
thought of this verse, or its author; or to whom does it apply, since it agrees neither with the traditions of 
the Old Testament, nor with the institutions of the New? As regards the New Testament, the proof is from 
your own practice; and though the Old requires abstinence only from certain things, still it requires 
abstinence. On the other hand, this opinion of yours makes all abstinence from animal food a doctrine of 
devils. If this is your belief, once more I say it, you must condemn Moses, and reject the prophets, and 
pass the same sentence on yourselves; for, as they always abstained from certain kinds of food, so you 
sometimes abstain from all food. 


4. But if you think that in making a distinction in food, Moses and the prophets established a divine 
ordinance, and not a doctrine of devils; if Daniel in the Holy Spirit observed a fast of three weeks; if the 
youths Ananias, Azarias, and Mishael, under divine guidance, chose to live on cabbage or pulse; if, again, 
those among you who abstain, do it not at the instigation of devils; if your abstinence from wine and flesh 
for forty days is not superstitious, but by divine command,—consider, I beseech you, if it is not perfect 
madness to suppose these words to be Paul’s that abstinence from food and forbidding to marry are 
doctrines of devils. Paul cannot have said that to dedicate virgins to Christ is a doctrine of devils. But you 
read the words, and inconsiderately, as usual, apply them to us, without seeing that this stamps your 
virgins too as led away by the doctrine of devils, and that you are the functionaries of the devils in your 
constant endeavors to induce virgins to make this profession, so that in all your churches the virgins 
nearly outnumber the married women. Why do you still adhere to such practises? Why do you ensnare 
wretched young women, if it is the will of devils, and not of Christ, that they fulfill? But, first of all, I wish 
to know if making virgins is, in all cases, the doctrine of devils, or only the prohibition of marriage. If it is 
the prohibition, it does not apply to us, for we too hold it equally foolish to prevent one who wishes, as it is 
criminal and impious to force one who has some reluctance. But if you say that to encourage the proposal, 
and not to resist such a desire, is all the doctrine of devils, to say nothing of the consequence as regards 
you, the apostle himself will be thus brought into danger, if he must be considered as having introduced 
the doctrines of devils into Iconium, when Thecla, after having been betrothed, was by his discourse 
inflamed with the desire of perpetual virginity. And what shall we say of Jesus, the Master Himself, and 
the source of all sanctity, who is the unwedded spouse of the virgins who make this profession, and who, 
when specifying in the Gospel three kinds of eunuchs, natural, artificial, and voluntary, gives the palm to 
those who have “made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven,” meaning the youths of both sexes 
who have extirpated from their hearts the desire of marriage, and who in the Church act as eunuchs of 
the King’s palace? Is this also the doctrine of devils? Are those words, too, spoken in a seducing spirit? 
And if Paul and Christ are proved to be priests of devils, is not their spirit the same that speaks in God? I 
do not mention the other apostles of our Lord, Peter, Andrew, Thomas, and the example of celibacy, the 
blessed John, who in various ways commended to young men and maidens the excellence of this 
profession, leaving to us, and to you too, the form for making virgins. I do not mention them, because you 
do not admit them into the canon, and so you will not scruple impiously to impute to them doctrines of 
devils. But will you say the same of Christ, or of the Apostle Paul, who, we know, everywhere expressed 
the same preference for unmarried women to the married, and gave an example of it in the case of the 
saintly Thecla? But if the doctrine preached by Paul to Thecla, and which the other apostles also 
preached, was not the doctrine of devils, how can we believe that Paul left on record his opinion, that the 
very exhortation to sanctity is the injunction and the doctrine of devils? To make virgins simply by 
exhortation, without forbidding to marry, is not peculiar to you. That is our principle too; and he must be 
not only a fool, but a madman, who thinks that a private law can forbid what the public law allows. As 
regards marriage, therefore, we too encourage virgins to remain as they are when they are willing to do 
so; we do not make them virgins against their will. For we know the force of will and of natural appetite 
when opposed by public law; much more when the law is only private, and every one is at liberty to 
disobey it. If, then, it is no crime to make virgins in this manner, we are guiltless as well as you. If it is 
wrong to make virgins in any way, you are guilty as well as we. So that what you mean, or intend, by 
quoting this verse against us, it is impossible to say. 


5. Augustin replied: Listen, and you shall hear what we mean and intend by quoting this verse against 
you, since you say that you do not know. It is not that you abstain from animal food; for, as you observe, 
our ancient fathers abstained from some kinds of food, not, however, as condemning them, but with a 
typical meaning, which you do not understand, and of which I have said already in this work all that 
appeared necessary. Besides, Christians, not heretics, but Catholics, in order to subdue the body, that the 
soul may be more humbled in prayer, abstain not only from animal food, but also from some vegetable 
productions, without, however, believing them to be unclean. A few do this always; and at certain seasons 
or days, as in Lent, almost all, more or less, according to the choice or ability of individuals. You, on the 
other hand, deny that the creature is good, and call it unclean, saying that animals are made by the devil 
of the worst impurities in the substance of evil and so you reject them with horror, as being the most cruel 
and loathsome places of confinement of your god. You, as a concession, allow your followers, as distinct 


from the priests, to eat animal food; as the apostle allows, in certain cases, not marriage in the general 
sense, but the indulgence of passion in marriage. It is only sin which is thus made allowance for. This is 
the feeling you have toward all animal food; you have learned it from your heresy, and you teach it to your 
followers. You make allowance for your followers, because, as I said before, they supply you with 
necessaries; but you grant them indulgence without saying that it is not sinful. For yourselves, you shun 
contact with this evil and impurity; and hence our reason for quoting this verse against you is found in the 
words of the apostle which follow those with which you end the quotation. Perhaps it was for this reason 
that you left out the words, and then say that you do not know what we mean or intend by the quotation; 
for it suited you better to omit the account of our intention than to express it. For, after speaking of 
abstaining from meats, which God has created to be received with thanksgiving by believers, the apostle 
goes on, “And by them who know the truth; for every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if 
it be received with thanksgiving: for it is sanctified by the word of God and prayer.” This you deny; for 
your idea, and motive, and belief in abstaining from such food is, that they are not typically, but naturally, 
evil and impure. In this assuredly you blaspheme the Creator; and in this is the doctrine of devils. You 
need not be surprised that, so long before the event, this prediction regarding you was made by the Holy 
Spirit. 


6. So, again, if your exhortations to virginity resembled the teaching of the apostle, “He who giveth in 
marriage doeth well, and he who giveth not in marriage doeth better;” if you taught that marriage is good, 
and virginity better, as the Church teaches which is truly Christ’s Church, you would not have been 
described in the Spirit’s prediction as forbidding to marry. What a man forbids he makes evil; but a good 
thing may be placed second to a better thing without being forbidden. Moreover, the only honorable kind 
of marriage, or marriage entered into for its proper and legitimate purpose, is precisely that you hate 
most. So, though you may not forbid sexual intercourse, you forbid marriage; for the peculiarity of 
marriage is, that it is not merely for the gratification of passion, but, as is written in the contract, for the 
procreation of children. And, though you allow many of your followers to retain their connection with you 
in spite of their refusal, or their inability, to obey you, you cannot deny that you make the prohibition. The 
prohibition is part of your false doctrine, while the toleration is only for the interests of the society. And 
here we see the reason, which I have delayed till now to mention, for your making not the birth but only 
the death of Christ feigned and illusory. Death being the separation of the soul, that is, of the nature of 
your god, from the body which belongs to his enemies, for it is the work of the devil, you uphold and 
approve of it; and thus, according to your creed, it was meet that Christ, though He did not die, should 
commend death by appearing to die. In birth, again, you believe your god to be bound instead of released; 
and so you will not allow that Christ was born even in this illusory fashion. You would have thought better 
of Mary had she ceased to be a virgin without being a mother, than as being a mother without ceasing to 
be a virgin. You see, then, that there is a great difference between exhorting to virginity as the better of 
two good things, and forbidding to marry by denouncing the true purpose of marriage; between 
abstaining from food as a symbolic observance, or for the mortification of the body, and abstaining from 
food which God has created for the reason that God did not create it. In one case, we have the doctrine of 
the prophets and apostles; in the other, the doctrine of lying devils. 


BOOK XxxI 


The scripture passage: “To the pure all things are pure, but to the impure and defiled is nothing pure; but 
even their mind and conscience are defiled,” is discussed from both the Manichaean and the Catholic 
points of view, Faustus objecting to its application to his party and Augustin insisting on its application. 


1. Faustus said: “To the pure all things are pure. But to the impure and defiled is nothing pure; but even 
their mind and conscience are defiled.” As regards this verse, too, it is very doubtful whether, for your 
own sake, you should believe it to have been written by Paul. For it would follow that Moses and the 
prophets were not only influenced by devils in making so much in their laws of the distinctions in food, but 
also that they themselves were impure and defiled in their mind and conscience, so that the following 
words also might properly be applied to them: “They profess to know God, but in works deny Him.” This is 
applicable to no one more than to Moses and the prophets, who are known to have lived very differently 
from what was becoming in men knowing God. Up to this time I have thought only of adulteries and 
frauds and murders as defiling the conscience of Moses and the prophets; but now, from what this verse 
says, it is plain that they were also defiled, because they looked upon something as defiled. How, then, can 
you persist in thinking that the vision of the divine majesty can have been bestowed on such men, when it 
is written that only the pure in heart can see God? Even supposing that they had been pure from unlawful 
crimes, this superstitious abstinence from certain kinds of food, if it defiles the mind, is enough to debar 
them from the sight of deity. Gone for ever, too, is the boast of Daniel, and of the three youths, who, till 
now that we are told that nothing is unclean, have been regarded among the Jews as persons of great 
purity and excellence of character, because, in observance of hereditary customs, they carefully avoided 
defiling themselves with Gentile food, especially that of sacrifices. Now it appears that they were defiled 
in mind and conscience most of all when they were closing their mouth against blood and idol-feasts. 


2. But perhaps their ignorance may excuse them; for, as this Christian doctrine of all things being pure to 
the pure had not then appeared, they may have thought some things impure. But there can be no excuse 
for you in the face of Paul’s announcement, that there is nothing which is not pure, and that abstinence 


from certain food is the doctrine of devils, and that those who think anything defiled are polluted in their 
mind, if you not only abstain, as we have said, but make a merit of it, and believe that you become more 
acceptable to Christ in proportion as you are more abstemious, or, according to this new doctrine, as your 
minds are defiled and your conscience polluted. It should also be observed that, while there are three 
religions in the world which, though in a very different manner, appoint chastity and abstinence as the 
means of purification of the mind, the religions, namely, of the Jews, the Gentiles, and the Christians, the 
opinion that everything is pure cannot have come from any one of the three. It is certainly not from 
Judaism, nor from Paganism, which also makes a distinction of food; the only difference being, that the 
Hebrew classification of animals does not harmonize with the Pagan. Then as to the Christian faith, if you 
think it peculiar to Christianity to consider nothing defiled, you must first of all confess that there are no 
Christians among you. For things offered to idols, and what dies of itself, to mention nothing else, are 
regarded by you all as great defilement. If, again, this is a Christian practice, on your part, the doctrine 
which is opposed to all abstinence from impurities cannot be traced to Christianity either. How, then, 
could Paul have said what is not in keeping with any religion? In fact, when the apostle from a Jew became 
a Christian, it was a change of customs more than of religion. As for the writer of this verse, there seems 
to be no religion which favors his opinion. 


3. Be sure, then, whenever you discover anything else in Scripture to assail our faith with, to see, in the 
first place, that it is not against you, before you commence your attack on us. For instance, there is the 
passage you continually quote about Peter, that he once saw a vessel let down from heaven in which were 
all kinds of animals and serpents, and that, when he was surprised and astonished, a voice was heard, 
saying to him, Peter, kill and eat whatsoever thou seest in the vessel, and that he replied, Lord I will not 
touch what is common or unclean. On this the voice spoke again, What I have cleansed, call not unclean. 
This, indeed, seems to have an allegorical meaning, and not to refer to the absence of distinction in food. 
But as you choose to give it this meaning, you are bound to feed upon all wild animals, and scorpions, and 
snakes, and reptiles in general, in compliance with this vision of Peter’s. In this way, you will show that 
you are really obedient to the voice which Peter is said to have heard. But you must never forget that you 
at the same time condemn Moses and the prophets, who considered many things polluted which, 
according to this utterance, God has sanctified. 


4. Augustin replied: When the apostle says, “To the pure all things are pure,” he refers to the natures 
which God had created,—as it is written by Moses in Genesis, “And God made all things; and behold they 
were very good,”—not to the typical meanings, according to which God, by the same Moses, distinguished 
the clean from the unclean. Of this we have already spoken at length more than once, and need not dwell 
on it here. It is clear that the apostle called those impure who, after the revelation of the New Testament, 
still advocated the observance of the shadows of things to come, as if without them the Gentiles could not 
obtain the salvation which is in Christ, because in this they were carnally minded; and he called them 
unbelieving, because they did not distinguish between the time of the law and the time of grace. To them, 
he says, nothing is pure, because they made an erroneous and sinful use both of what they received and of 
what they rejected; which is true of all unbelievers, but especially of you Manichaeans, for to you nothing 
whatever is pure. For, although you take great care to keep the food which you use separate from the 
contamination of flesh, still it is not pure to you, for the only creator of it you allow is the devil. And you 
hold, that, by eating it, you release your god, who suffers confinement and pollution in it. One would think 
you might consider yourselves pure, since your stomach is the proper place for purifying your god. But 
even your own bodies, in your opinion, are of the nature and handiwork of the race of darkness; while 
your souls are still affected by the pollution of your bodies. What, then, is pure to you? Not the things you 
eat; not the receptacle of your food; not yourselves, by whom it is purified. Thus you see against whom the 
words of the apostle are directed; he expresses himself so as to include all who are impure and 
unbelieving, but first and chiefly to condemn you. To the pure, therefore, all things are pure, in the nature 
in which they were created; but to the ancient Jewish people all things were not pure in their typical 
significance; and, as regards bodily health, or the customs of society, all things are not suitable to us. But 
when things are in their proper places, and the order of nature is preserved, to the pure all things are 
pure; but to the impure and unbelieving, among whom you stand first, nothing is pure. You might make a 
wholesome application to yourselves of the following words of the apostle, if you desired a cure for your 
seared consciences. The words are: “Their very mind and conscience are defiled.” 


BOOK XXxII 


Faustus fails to understand why he should be required either to accept or reject the New Testament as a 
whole, while the Catholics accept or reject the various parts of the Old Testament at pleasure. Augustin 
denies that the Catholics treat the Old Testament arbitrarily, and explains their attitude towards it. 


1. Faustus said: You say, that if we believe the Gospel, we must believe everything that is written in it. 
Why, then, since you believe the Old Testament, do you not believe all that is found in any part of it? 
Instead of that, you cull out only the prophecies telling of a future King of the Jews, for you suppose this to 
be Jesus, along with a few precepts of common morality, such as, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not 
commit adultery; and all the rest you pass over, thinking of the other things as Paul thought of the things 
which he held to be dung. Why, then, should it seem strange or singular in me that I select from the New 
Testament whatever is purest, and helpful for my salvation, while I set aside the interpolations of your 


predecessors, which impair its dignity and grace? 


2. If there are parts of the Testament of the Father which we are not bound to observe (for you attribute 
the Jewish law to the Father, and it is well known that many things in it shock you, and make you 
ashamed, so that in heart you no longer regard it as free from corruption, though, as you believe, the 
Father Himself partly wrote it for you with His own finger while part was written by Moses, who was 
faithful and trustworthy), the Testament of the Son must be equally liable to corruption, and may equally 
well contain objectionable things; especially as it is allowed not to have been written by the Son Himself, 
nor by His apostles, but long after, by some unknown men, who, lest they should be suspected of writing 
of things they knew nothing of, gave to their books the names of the apostles, or of those who were 
thought to have followed the apostles, declaring the contents to be according to these originals. In this, I 
think, they do grievous wrong to the disciples of Christ, by quoting their authority for the discordant and 
contradictory statements in these writings, saying that it was according to them that they wrote the 
Gospels, which are so full of errors and discrepancies, both in facts and in opinions, that they can be 
harmonized neither with themselves nor with one another. This is nothing else than to slander good men, 
and to bring the charge of dissension on the brotherhood of the disciples. In reading the Gospels, the 
clear intention of our heart perceives the errors, and, to avoid all injustice, we accept whatever is useful, 
in the way of building up our faith, and promoting the glory of the Lord Christ, and of the Almighty God, 
His Father, while we reject the rest as unbecoming the majesty of God and Christ, and inconsistent with 
our belief. 


3. To return to what I said of your not accepting everything in the Old Testament. You do not admit carnal 
circumcision, though that is what is written; nor resting from all occupation on the Sabbath, though that 
is enjoined; and instead of propitiating God, as Moses recommends, by offerings and sacrifices, you cast 
these things aside as utterly out of keeping with Christian worship, and as having nothing at all to 
recommend them. In some cases, however, you make a division, and while you accept one part, you reject 
the other. Thus, in the Passover, which is also the annual feast of the Old Testament, while it is written 
that in this observance you must slay a lamb to be eaten in the evening, and that you must abstain from 
leaven for seven days, and be content with unleavened bread and bitter herbs, you accept the feast, but 
pay no attention to the rules for its observance. It is the same with the feast of Pentecost, or seven weeks, 
and the accompaniment of a certain kind and number of sacrifices which Moses enjoins: you observe the 
feast, but you condemn the propitiatory rites, which are part of it, because they are not in harmony with 
Christianity. As regards the command to abstain from Gentile food, you are zealous believers in the 
uncleanness of things offered to idols, and of what has died of itself; but you are not so ready to believe 
the prohibition of swine’s flesh, and hares, and conies, and mullets, and cuttle-fish, and all the fish that 
you have a relish for, although Moses pronounces them all unclean. 


4. 1 do not suppose that you will consent, or even listen, to such things as that a father-in-law should lie 
with his daughter-in-law, as Judah did; or a father with his daughters, like Lot; or prophets with harlots, 
like Hosea; or that a husband should sell his wife for a night to her lover, like Abraham; or that a man 
should marry two sisters, like Jacob; or that the rulers of the people and the men you consider as most 
inspired should keep their mistresses by hundreds and thousands; or, according to the provision made in 
Deuteronomy about wives, that the wife of one brother, if he dies without children, should marry the 
surviving brother, and that he should raise up seed from her instead of his brother; and that if the man 
refuses to do this, the fair plaintiff should bring her case before the elders, that the brother may be called 
and admonished to perform this religious duty; and that, if he persists in his refusal, he must not go 
unpunished, but the woman must loose his shoe from his right foot, and strike him in the face, and send 
him away, spat upon and accursed, to perpetuate the reproach in his family. These, and such as these, are 
the examples and precepts of the Old Testament. If they are good, why do you not practise them? If they 
are bad, why do you not condemn the Old Testament, in which they are found? But if you think that these 
are spurious interpolations, that is precisely what we think of the New Testament. You have no right to 
claim from us an acknowledgment for the New Testament which you yourselves do not make for the Old. 


5. Since you hold to the divine authorship of the Old as well as of the New Testament, it would surely be 
more consistent and more becoming, as you do not obey its precepts, to confess that it has been corrupted 
by improper additions, than to treat it so contemptuously, if it is genuine and uncorrupted. Accordingly, 
my explanation of your neglect of the requirements of the Old Testament has always been, and still is, that 
you are either wise enough to reject them as spurious, or that you have the boldness and irreverence to 
disregard them if they are true. At any rate, when you would oblige me to believe everything contained in 
the documents of the New Testament because I receive the Testament itself, you should consider that, 
though you profess to receive the Old Testament, you in your heart disbelieve many things in it. Thus, you 
do not admit as true or authoritative the declaration of the Old Testament, that every one that hangeth on 
a tree is accursed, for this would apply to Jesus; or that every man is accursed who does not raise up seed 
in Israel, for that would include all of both sexes devoted to God; or that whoever is not circumcised in the 
flesh of his foreskin will be cut off from among his people, for that would apply to all Christians; or that 
whoever breaks the Sabbath must be stoned to death; or that no mercy should be shown to the man who 
breaks a single precept of the Old Testament. If you really believe these things as certainly enjoined by 
God, you would, in the time of Christ, have been the first to assail Him, and you would now have no 
quarrel with the Jews, who, in persecuting Christ with heart and soul, acted in obedience to their own 


God. 


6. Iam aware that instead of boldly pronouncing these passages spurious, you make out that these things 
were required of the Jews till the coming of Jesus; and that now that He is come, according, as you say, to 
the predictions of this Old Testament, He Himself teaches what we should receive, and what we should set 
aside as obsolete. Whether the prophets predicted the coming of Jesus we shall see presently. Meanwhile, 
I need say no more than that if Jesus, after being predicted in the Old Testament, now subjects it to this 
sweeping criticism, and teaches us to receive a few things and to throw over many things, in the same 
way the Paraclete who is promised in the New Testament teaches us what part of it to receive, and what 
to reject; as Jesus Himself says in the Gospel, when promising the Paraclete, “He shall guide you into all 
truth, and shall teach you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance.” So then, with the help of 
the Paraclete, we may take the same liberties with the New Testament as Jesus enables you to take with 
the Old, unless you suppose that the Testament of the Son is of greater value than that of the Father, if it 
is really the Father’s; so that while many parts of the one are to be condemned, the other must be 
exempted from all disapproval; and that, too, when we know, as I said before, that it was not written by 
Christ or by His apostles. 


7. Hence, as you receive nothing in the Old Testament except the prophecies and the common precepts of 
practical morality, which we quoted above, while you set aside circumcision, and sacrifices, and the 
Sabbath and its observance, and the feast of unleavened bread, why should not we receive nothing in the 
New Testament but what we find said in honor and praise of the majesty of the Son, either by Himself or 
by His apostles, with the proviso, in the case of the apostles, that it was said by them after reaching 
perfection, and when no longer in unbelief; while we take no notice of the rest, which, if said at the time, 
was the utterance of ignorance or inexperience, or, if not, was added by crafty opponents with a malicious 
intention, or was stated by the writers without due consideration, and so handed down as authentic? Take 
as examples, the shameful birth of Jesus from a woman, His being circumcised like the Jews, His offering 
sacrifice like the Gentiles, His being baptized in a humiliating manner, His being led about by the devil in 
the wilderness, and His being tempted by him in the most distressing way. With these exceptions, besides 
whatever has been inserted under the pretence of being a quotation from the Old Testament, we believe 
the whole, especially the mystic nailing to the cross, emblematic of the wounds of the soul in its passion; 
as also the sound moral precepts of Jesus, and His parables, and the whole of His immortal discourse, 
which sets forth especially the distinction of the two natures, and therefore must undoubtedly be His. 
There is, then, no reason for your thinking it obligatory in me to believe all the contents of the Gospels; for 
you, as has been proved, take so dainty a sip from the Old Testament, that you hardly, so to speak, wet 
your lips with it. 


8. Augustin replied: We give to the whole Old Testament Scriptures their due praise as true and divine; 
you impugn the Scriptures of the New Testament as having been tampered with and corrupted. Those 
things in the Old Testament which we do not observe we hold to have been suitable appointments for the 
time and the people of that dispensation, besides being symbolical to us of truths in which they have still a 
spiritual use, though the outward observance is abolished; and this opinion is proved to be the doctrine of 
the apostolic writings. You, on the other hand, find fault with everything in the New Testament which you 
do not receive, and assert that these passages were not spoken or written by Christ or His apostles. In 
these respects there is a manifest difference between us. When, therefore, you are asked why you do not 
receive all the contents of the New Testament, but, while you approve of some things, reject a great many 
in the very same books as false and spurious interpolations, you must not pretend to imitate us in the 
distinction which we make, reverently and in faith, but must give account of your own presumption. 


9. If we are asked why we do not worship God as the Hebrew fathers of the Old Testament worshipped 
Him, we reply that God has taught us differently by the New Testament fathers, and yet in no opposition 
to the Old Testament, but as that Testament itself predicted. For it is thus foretold by the prophet: 
“Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, when I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and 
with the house of Judah; not according to the covenant which I made with their fathers when I took them 
by the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt.” Thus it was foretold that that covenant would not 
continue, but that there would be a new one. And to the objection that we do not belong to the house of 
Israel or to the house of Judah, we answer according to the teaching of the apostle, who calls Christ the 
seed of Abraham, and says to us, as belonging to Christ’s body, “Therefore ye are Abraham’s seed.” Again, 
if we are asked why we regard that Testament as authoritative when we do not observe its ordinances, we 
find the answer to this also in the apostolic writings; for the apostle says, “Let no man judge you in meat 
or drink, or in respect of a holiday, or a new moon, or of Sabbaths, which are a shadow of things to come.” 
Here we learn both that we ought to read of these observances, and acknowledge them to be of divine 
institution, in order to preserve the memory of the prophecy, for they were shadows of things to come; 
and also that we need pay no regard to those who would judge us for not continuing the outward 
observance; as the apostle says elsewhere to the same purpose, “These things happened to them for an 
example; and they are written for our admonition, on whom the end of the ages are come.” So, when we 
read anything in the books of the Old Testament which we are not required to observe in the New 
Testament, or which is even forbidden, instead of finding fault with it, we should ask what it means; for 
the very discontinuance of the observance proves it to be, not condemned, but fulfilled. On this head we 
have already spoken repeatedly. 


10. To take, for example, this requirement on which Faustus ignorantly grounds his charge against the Old 
Testament, that a man should take his brother’s wife to raise up seed for his brother, to be called by his 
name; what does this prefigure, but that every preacher of the gospel should so labor in the Church as to 
raise up seed to his deceased brother, that is, Christ, who died for us, and that this seed should bear His 
name? Moreover, the apostle fulfills this requirement not now in the typical observance, but in the 
spiritual reality, when he reproves those of whom he says that he had begotten them in Christ Jesus by the 
gospel, and points out to them their error in wishing to be of Paul. “Was Paul,” he says, “crucified for you? 
Or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?” As if he should say, I have begotten you for my deceased 
brother; your name is Christian, not Paulian. Then, too, whoever refuses the ministry of the gospel when 
chosen by the Church, justly deserves the contempt of the Church. So we see that the spitting in the face 
is accompanied with a sign of reproach in loosing a shoe from one foot, to exclude the man from the 
company of those to whom the apostle says, “Let your feet be shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace;” and of whom the prophet thus speaks, “How beautiful are the feet of them who publish peace, 
who bring good tidings of good!” The man who holds the faith of the gospel so as both to profit himself 
and to be ready when called to serve the Church, is properly represented as shod on both feet. But the 
man who thinks it enough to secure his own safety by believing, and shirks the duty of benefiting others, 
has the reproach of being unshod, not in type, but in reality. 


11. Faustus needlessly objects to our observance of the passover, taunting us with differing from the 
Jewish observance: for in the gospel we have the true Lamb, not in shadow, but in substance; and instead 
of prefiguring the death, we commemorate it daily, and especially in the yearly festival. Thus also the day 
of our paschal feast does not correspond with the Jewish observance, for we take in the Lord’s day, on 
which Christ rose. And as to the feast of unleavened bread, all Christians sound in the faith keep it, not in 
the leaven of the old life, that is, of wickedness, but in the truth and sincerity of the faith; not for seven 
days, but always, as was typified by the number seven, for days are always counted by sevens. And if this 
observance is somewhat difficult in this world since the way which leads to life is strait and narrow, the 
future reward is sure; and this difficulty is typified in the bitter herbs, which are a little distasteful. 


12. The Pentecost, too, we observe, that is, the fiftieth day from the passion and resurrection of the Lord, 
for on that day He sent to us the Holy Paraclete whom He had promised; as was prefigured in the Jewish 
passover, for on the fiftieth day after the slaying of the lamb, Moses on the mount received the law written 
with the finger of God. If you read the Gospel, you will see that the Spirit is there called the finger of God. 
Remarkable events which happened on certain days are annually commemorated in the Church, that the 
recurrence of this festival may preserve the recollection of things so important and salutary. If you ask, 
then, why we keep the passover, it is because Christ was then sacrificed for us. If you ask why we do not 
retain the Jewish ceremonies, it is because they prefigured future realities which we commemorate as 
past; and the difference between the future and the past is seen in the different words we use for them. Of 
this we have already said enough. 


13. Again, if you ask why, of all the kinds of food prohibited in the former typical dispensation, we abstain 
only from food offered to idols and from what dies of itself, you shall hear, if for once you will prefer the 
truth to idle calumnies. The reason why it is not expedient for a Christian to eat food offered to idols is 
given by the apostle: “I would not,” he says, “that ye should have fellowship with demons.” Not that he 
finds fault with sacrifice itself, as offered by the fathers to typify the blood of the sacrifice with which 
Christ has redeemed us. For he first says, “The things which the Gentiles offer, they offer to demons, and 
not to God;” and then adds these words: “I would not that ye should have fellowship with demons.” If the 
uncleanness were in the nature of sacrificial flesh, it would necessarily pollute even when eaten in 
ignorance. But the reason for not partaking knowingly is not in the nature of the food, but, for conscience 
sake, not to seem to have fellowship with demons. As regards what dies of itself, I suppose the reason why 
such food was prohibited was that the flesh of animals which have died of themselves is diseased, and is 
not likely to be wholesome, which is the chief thing in food. The observance of pouring out the blood 
which was enjoined in ancient times upon Noah himself after the deluge, the meaning of which we have 
already explained, is thought by many to be what is meant in the Acts of the Apostles, where we read that 
the Gentiles were required to abstain from fornication, and from things sacrificed, and from blood, that is, 
from flesh of which the blood has not been poured out. Others give a different meaning to the words, and 
think that to abstain from blood means not to be polluted with the crime of murder. It would take too long 
to settle this question, and it is not necessary. For, allowing that the apostles did on that occasion require 
Christians to abstain from the blood of animals, and not to eat of things strangled, they seem to me to 
have consulted the time in choosing an easy observance that could not be burdensome to any one, and 
which the Gentiles might have in common with the Israelities, for the sake of the Corner-stone, who 
makes both one in Himself; while at the same time they would be reminded how the Church of all nations 
was prefigured by the ark of Noah, when God gave this command,—a type which began to be fulfilled in 
the time of the apostles by the accession of the Gentiles to the faith. But since the close of that period 
during which the two walls of the circumcision and the uncircumcision, although united in the Corner- 
stone, still retained some distinctive peculiarities, and now that the Church has become so entirely Gentile 
that none who are outwardly Israelites are to be found in it, no Christian feels bound to abstain from 
thrushes or small birds because their blood has not been poured out, or from hares because they are 
killed by a stroke on the neck without shedding their blood. Any who still are afraid to touch these things 
are laughed at by the rest: so general is the conviction of the truth, that “not what entereth into the mouth 


defileth you, but what cometh out of it;” that evil lies in the commission of sin, and not in the nature of any 
food in ordinary use. 


14. As regards the deeds of the ancients, both those which seem sinful to foolish and ignorant people, 
when they are not so, and those which really are sinful, we have already explained why they have been 
written, and how this rather adds to than impairs the dignity of Scripture. So, too, about the curse on him 
who hangeth on a tree, and on him who raises not up seed in Israel, our reply has already been given in 
the proper place, when meeting Faustus’ objections. And in reply to all objections whatsoever, whether we 
have already answered them separately, or whether they are contained in the remarks of Faustus which 
we are now considering, we appeal to our established principles, on which we maintain the authority of 
sacred Scripture. The principle is this, that all things written in the books of the Old Testament are to be 
received with approval and admiration, as most true and most profitable to eternal life; and that those 
precepts which are no longer observed outwardly are to be understood as having been most suitable in 
those times, and are to be viewed as having been shadows of things to come, of which we may now 
perceive the fulfillments. Accordingly, whoever in those times neglected the observance of these 
symbolical precepts was righteously condemned to suffer the punishment required by the divine statute, 
as any one would be now if he were impiously to profane the sacraments of the New Testament, which 
differ from the old observances only as this time differs from that. For as praise is due to the righteous 
men of old who refused not to die for the Old Testament sacraments, so it is due to the martyrs of the New 
Testament. And as a sick man should not find fault with the medical treatment, because one thing is 
prescribed to-day and another to-morrow, and what was at first required is afterwards forbidden, since 
the method of cure depends on this; so the human race, sick and sore as it is from Adam to the end of the 
world, as long as the corrupted body weighs down the mind, should not find fault with the divine 
prescriptions, if sometimes the same observances are enjoined, and sometimes an old observance is 
exchanged for one of a different kind; especially as there was a promise of a change in the appointments. 


15. Hence there is no force in the analogy which Faustus institutes between Christ’s pointing out to us 
what to believe and what to reject in the Old Testament, in which He Himself is predicted, and the 
Paraclete’s doing the same to you as regards the New Testament, where there is a similar prediction of 
Him. There might have been some plausibility in this, had there been anything in the Old Testament which 
we denounced as a mistake, or as not of divine authority, or as untrue. We do nothing of the kind; we 
receive everything, both what we observe as rules of conduct, and what we no longer observe, but still 
recognize as having been prophetical observances, once enjoined and now fulfilled. And besides, the 
promise of the Paraclete is found in those books, all the contents of which you do not accept; and His 
mission is recorded in the book which you shrink from even naming. For, as is stated above, and has been 
said repeatedly, there is a distinct narrative in the Acts of the Apostles of the mission of the Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost, and the effect produced showed who it was. For all who first received Him spoke with 
tongues; and in this sign there was a promise that in all tongues, or in all nations, the Church of after 
times would faithfully proclaim the doctrine of the Spirit as well as of the Father and of the Son. 


16. Why, then, do you not accept everything in the New Testament? Is it because the books have not the 
authority of Christ’s apostles, or because the apostles taught what was wrong? You reply that the books 
have not the authority of the apostles. That the apostles were wrong in their teaching is what Pagans say. 
But what can you say to prove that the publication of these books cannot be traced to the apostles? You 
reply that in many things they contradict themselves and one another. Nothing could be more untrue; the 
fact is, you do not understand. In every case where Faustus has brought forward what you think a 
discrepancy, we have shown that there was none; and we will do the same in every other case. It is 
intolerable that the reader or learner should dare to lay the blame on Scriptures of such high authority, 
instead of confessing his own stupidity. Did the Paraclete teach you that these writings are not of the 
apostles’ authorship, but written by others under their names? But where is the proof that it was the 
Paraclete from whom you learned this? If you say that the Paraclete was promised and sent by Christ, we 
reply that your Paraclete was neither promised nor sent by Christ; and we also show you when He sent 
the Paraclete whom He promised. What proof have you that Christ sent your Paraclete? Where do you get 
the evidence in support of your informant, or rather misinformant? You reply that you find the proof in the 
Gospel. In what Gospel? You do not accept all the Gospel, and you say that it has been tampered with. Will 
you first accuse your witness of corruption, and then call for his evidence? To believe him when you wish 
it, and then disbelieve him when you wish it, is to believe nobody but yourself. If we were prepared to 
believe you, there would be no need of a witness at all. Moreover, in the promise of the Holy Spirit as the 
Paraclete, it is said, “He shall lead you into all truth;” but how can you be led into all truth by one who 
teaches you that Christ was a deceiver? And again, if you were to prove that all that is said in the Gospel 
of the promise of the Paraclete could apply to no one but Manichaeus, as the predictions of the prophets 
are applicable to Christ; and if you quoted passages from those manuscripts which you say are genuine, 
we might say that on this very point, as proving Manichaeus to be the only person intended, the passages 
have been altered in the interest of your sect. Your only answer to this would be, that you could not 
possibly alter documents already in the possession of all Christians; for at the very outset of such an 
attempt, it would be met by an appeal to older copies. But if this proves that the books could not be 
corrupted by you, it also proves that they could not be corrupted by any one. The first person who 
ventured to do such a thing would be convicted by a comparison of older manuscripts; especially as the 
Scripture is to be found not in one language only, but in many. As it is, false readings are sometimes 


corrected by comparing older copies or the original language. Hence you must either acknowledge these 
documents as genuine, and then your heresy cannot stand a moment; or if they are spurious, you cannot 
use their authority in support of your doctrine of the Paraclete, and so you refute yourselves. 


17. Further, what is said in the promise of the Paraclete shows that it cannot possibly refer to 
Manichaeus, who came so many years after. For it is distinctly said by John, that the Holy Spirit was to 
come immediately after the resurrection and ascension of the Lord: “For the Spirit was not yet given, 
because that Jesus was not yet glorified.” Now, if the reason why the Spirit was not given was, that Jesus 
was not glorified, He would necessarily be given immediately on the glorification of Jesus. In the same 
way, the Cataphrygians said that they had received the promised Paraclete; and so they fell away from the 
Catholic faith, forbidding what Paul allowed, and condemning second marriages, which he made lawful. 
They turned to their own use the words spoken of the Spirit, “He shall lead you into all truth,” as if, 
forsooth, Paul and the other apostles had not taught all the truth, but had left room for the Paraclete of 
the Cataphrygians. The same meaning they forced from the words of Paul: “We know in part, and we 
prophesy in part; but when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done away;” 
making out that the apostle knew and prophesied in part, when he said, “Let him do what he will; if he 
marries, he sinneth not,” and that this is done away by the perfection of the Phrygian Paraclete. And if 
they are told that they are condemned by the authority of the Church, which is the subject of such ancient 
promises, and is spread all over the world, they reply that this is in exact fulfillment of what is said of the 
Paraclete, that the world cannot receive Him. And are not those passages, “He shall lead you into all 
truth,” and, “When that which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be done away,” and, “The 
world cannot receive Him,” precisely those in which you find a prediction of Manichaeus? And so every 
heresy arising under the name of the Paraclete will have the boldness to make an equally plausible 
application to itself of such texts. For there is no heresy but will call itself the truth; and the prouder it is, 
the more likely it will be to call itself perfect truth: and so it will profess to lead into all truth; and since 
that which is perfect has come by it, it will try to do away with the doctrine of the apostles, to which its 
own errors are opposed. And as the Church holds by the earnest admonition of the apostle, that “whoever 
preaches another gospel to you than that which ye have received, let him be accursed;” when the 
heretical preacher begins to be pronounced accursed by all the world, will he not forthwith exclaim, This 
is what is written, “The world cannot receive Him”? 


18. Where, then, will you find the proof required to show that it is from the Paraclete that you have 
learned that the Gospels were not written by the apostles? On the other hand, we have proof that the Holy 
Spirit, the Paraclete, came immediately after the glorification of Jesus. For “He was not yet given, because 
that Jesus was not yet glorified.” We have proof also that He leads into all truth, for the only way to truth 
is by love, and “the love of God,” says the apostle, “is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost who is 
given unto us.” We show, too, that in the words, “when that which is perfect is come,” Paul spoke of the 
perfection in the enjoyment of eternal life. For in the same place he says: “Now we see through a glass 
darkly, but then face to face.” You cannot reasonably maintain that we see God face to face here. 
Therefore that which is perfect has not come to you. It is thus clear what the apostle thought on this 
subject. This perfection will not come to the saints till the accomplishment of what John speaks of: “Now 
we are the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be; but we know that when it shall 
appear we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” Then we shall be led into all truth by the Holy 
Spirit, of which we have now received the pledge. Again, the words, “The world cannot receive Him,” 
plainly point to those who are usually called the world in Scripture—the lovers of the world, the wicked, or 
carnal; of whom the apostle says: “The natural man perceiveth not the things which are of the Spirit of 
God.” Those are said to be of this world who can understand nothing beyond material things, which are 
the objects of sense in this world; as is the case with you, when, in your admiration of the sun and moon, 
you suppose all divine things to resemble them. Deceivers, and being deceived, you call the author of this 
silly theory the Paraclete. But as you have no proof of his being the Paraclete, you have no reliable ground 
for the statement that the Gospel writings, which you receive only in part, are not of apostolic authorship. 
Thus your only remaining argument is, that these writings contain things disparaging to the glory of 
Christ; such as, that He was born of a virgin, that He was circumcised, that the customary sacrifice was 
offered for Him, that He was baptized, that He was tempted of the devil. 


19. With those exceptions, including also the testimonies quoted from the Old Testament, you profess, to 
use the words of Faustus, to receive all the rest, especially the mystic nailing to the cross, emblematic of 
the wounds of the soul in its passion; as also the sound moral precepts of Jesus, and the whole of His 
immortal discourse, which sets forth especially the distinction of the two natures, and therefore must 
undoubtedly be His. Your design clearly is to deprive Scripture of all authority, and to make every man’s 
mind the judge what passage of Scripture he is to approve of, and what to disapprove of. This is not to be 
subject to Scripture in matters of faith, but to make Scripture subject to you. Instead of making the high 
authority of Scripture the reason of approval, every man makes his approval the reason for thinking a 
passage correct. If, then, you discard authority, to what, poor feeble soul, darkened by the mists of 
carnality, to what, I beseech you, will you betake yourself? Set aside authority, and let us hear the reason 
of your beliefs. Is it by a logical process that your long story about the nature of God concludes 
necessarily with this startling announcement, that this nature is subject to injury and corruption? And how 
do you know that there are eight continents and ten heavens, and that Atlas bears up the world, and that 
it hangs from the great world-holder, and innumerable things of the same kind? Who is your authority? 


Manichaeus, of course, you will say. But, unhappy being, this is not sight, but faith. If, then, you submit to 
receive a load of endless fictions at the bidding of an obscure and irrational authority, so that you believe 
all those things because they are written in the books which your misguided judgment pronounces 
trustworthy, though there is no evidence of their truth, why not rather submit to the authority of the 
Gospel, which is so well founded, so confirmed, so generally acknowledged and admired, and which has 
an unbroken series of testimonies from the apostles down to our own day, that so you may have an 
intelligent belief, and may come to know that all your objections are the fruit of folly and perversity; and 
that there is more truth in the opinion that the unchangeable nature of God should take part of mortality, 
so as, without injury to itself from this union, to do and to suffer not feignedly, but really, whatever it 
behoved the mortal nature to do and to suffer for the salvation of the human race from which it was taken, 
than in the belief that the nature of God is subject to injury and corruption, and that, after suffering 
pollution and captivity, it cannot be wholly freed and purified, but is condemned by a supreme divine 
necessity to eternal punishment in the mass of darkness? 


20. You say, in reply, that you believe in what Manichaeus has not proved, because he has so clearly 
proved the existence of two natures, good and evil, in this world. But here is the very source of your 
unhappy delusion; for as in the Gospels, so in the world, your idea of what is evil is derived entirely from 
the effect on your senses of such disagreeable things as serpents, fire, poison, and so on; and the only 
good you know of is what has an agreeable effect on your senses, as pleasant flavors, and sweet smells, 
and sunlight, and whatever else recommends itself strongly to your eyes, or your nostrils, or your palate, 
or any other organ of sensation. But had you begun with looking on the book of nature as the production 
of the Creator of all, and had you believed that your own finite understanding might be at fault wherever 
anything seemed to be amiss, instead of venturing to find fault with the works of God, you would not have 
been led into these impious follies and blasphemous fancies with which, in your ignorance of what evil 
really is, you heap all evils upon God. 


21. We can now answer the question, how we know that these books were written by the apostles. In a 
word, we know this in the same way that you know that the books whose authority you are so deluded as 
to prefer were written by Manichaeus. For, suppose some one should raise a question on this point, and 
should contend, in arguing with you, that the books which you attribute to Manichaeus are not of his 
authorship; your only reply would be, to ridicule the absurdity of thus gratuitously calling in question a 
matter confirmed by successive testimonies of such wide extent. As, then, it is certain that these books 
are the production of Manichaeus, and as it is ridiculous in one born so many years after to start 
objections of his own, and so raise a discussion on the point; with equal certainty may we pronounce it 
absurd, or rather pitiable, in Manichaeus or his followers to bring such objections against writings 
originally well authenticated, and carefully handed down from the times of the apostles to our own day 
through a constant succession of custodians. 


22. We have now only to compare the authority of Manichaeus with that of the apostles. The genuineness 
of the writings is equally certain in both cases. But no one will compare Manichaeus to the apostles, 
unless he ceases to be a follower of Christ, who sent the apostles. Who that did not misunderstand 
Christ’s words ever found in them the doctrine of two natures opposed to one another, and having each its 
own principle? Again, the apostles, as becomes the disciples of truth, declare the birth and passion of 
Christ to have been real events; while Manichaeus, who boasts that he leads into all truth, would lead us 
to a Christ whose very passion he declares to have been an illusion. The apostles say that Christ was 
circumcised in the flesh which He took of the seed of Abraham; Manichaeus says that God, in his own 
nature, was cut in pieces by the race of darkness. The apostles say that a sacrifice was offered for Christ 
as an infant in our nature, according to the institutions of the time; Manichaeus, that a member, not of 
humanity, but of the divine substance itself, must be sacrificed to the whole host of demons by being 
introduced into the nature of the hostile race. The apostles say that Christ, to set us an example, was 
baptized in the Jordan; Manichaeus, that God immersed himself in the pollution of darkness, and that he 
will never wholly emerge, but that the part which cannot be purified will be condemned to eternal 
punishment. The apostles say that Christ, in our nature, was tempted by the chief of the demons; 
Manichaeus, that part of God was taken captive by the race of demons. And in the temptation of Christ He 
resists the tempter; while in the captivity of God, the part taken captive cannot be restored to its origin 
even after victory. To conclude, Manichaeus, under the guise of an improvement, preaches another gospel, 
which is the doctrine of devils; and the apostles, after the doctrine of Christ, enjoin that whoever preaches 
another gospel shall be accursed. 


BOOK XXXII 


Faustus does not think it would be a great honor to sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, whose moral 
characters as set forth in the Old Testament he detests. He justifies his subjective criticism of Scripture. 
Augustin sums up the argument, claims the victory, and exhorts the Manichaeans to abandon their 
opposition to the Old Testament notwithstanding the difficulties that it presents, and to recognize the 
authority of the Catholic Church. 


1. Faustus said: You quote from the Gospel the words, “Many shall come from the east and the west, and 
shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven,” and ask why we do not 


acknowledge the patriarchs. Now, we should be the last to grudge to any human being that God should 
have compassion on him, and bring him out of perdition to salvation. At the same time, we should 
acknowledge in such a case the clemency shown in this act of compassion, and not the merit of the person 
whose life is undeniably blameworthy. Thus, in the case of the Jewish fathers, Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, who are mentioned by Christ in this verse, supposing it to be genuine, although they led wicked 
lives, as we may learn from their descendant Moses, or whoever was the author of the history called 
Genesis, which describes their conduct as having been most shocking and detestable; we are ready to 
allow that they may, after all, be in the kingdom of heaven, in the place which they neither believed in, nor 
hoped for, as is plain enough from their books. But then it must be kept in mind that, as you yourselves 
confess, if they did attain to what is spoken of in this verse, it was something very different from the 
nether dungeons of woe to which their own deserts consigned them, and that their deliverance was the 
work of our Lord Christ, and the result of His mystic passion. Who would grudge to the thief on the cross 
that deliverance was granted to him by the same Lord, and that Christ said that on that very day he 
should be with Him in the paradise of His Father? Who is so hard-hearted as to disapprove of this act of 
benevolence? Still, it does not follow that, because Jesus pardoned a thief, we must approve of the habits 
and practices of thieves; any more than of the publicans and harlots, whose faults Jesus pardoned, 
declaring that they would go into the kingdom of heaven before those who behaved proudly. For, when He 
acquitted the woman accused by the Jews as sinful, and as having been caught in adultery, He told her to 
sin no more. If, then, He has done something of the same kind in the case of Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, all the praise is His; for such actions towards souls are becoming in Him who maketh His sun to 
rise upon the evil and upon the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. One thing perplexes 
me in your doctrine: why you limit your statements to the fathers of the Jews, and are not of opinion that 
the Gentile patriarchs had also a share in this grace of our Redeemer; especially as the Christian Church 
consists of their children more than of the seed of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. You will say that the 
Gentiles worshipped idols, and the Jews the Almighty God, and that therefore Jesus had regard only to the 
Jews. It would seem from this that the worship of the Almighty God is the sure way to hell, and that the 
Son must come to the aid of the worshipper of the Father. That is as you please. For my part, Iam ready to 
join you in the belief that the fathers reached heaven, not by any merit of their own, but by that divine 
mercy which is stronger than sin. 


2. However, there is a difficulty in deciding as regards this verse too, whether the words were really 
spoken to Christ, for there is a discrepancy in the narratives. For while two evangelists, Matthew and 
Luke, both alike tell of the centurion whose servant was sick, and to whom these words of Jesus are 
supposed to have applied, that He had not seen so great faith, no, not in Israel, as in this man, though a 
Gentile and a Pagan, because he said that he was not worthy that Jesus should come under his roof, but 
wished Him only to speak the word, and his servant should be healed; Matthew alone adds that Jesus 
went on to say, “Verily I say unto you, that many shall come from the east and from the west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven; but the children of the kingdom 
shall be cast into outer darkness.” By the many who should come are meant the Pagans, on account of the 
centurion, in whom, although he was a Gentile, so great faith was found; and the children of the kingdom 
are the Jews, in whom there was no faith found. Luke, again, though he too mentions the occurrence in his 
Gospel as part of the narrative of the miracles of Christ, says nothing of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. If it is 
said that he omitted it because it had been already said by Matthew, why does he tell the story at all of the 
centurion and his servant, since that, too, has the advantage of being recorded at length in Matthew’s 
ingenious narrative? But the passage is corrupt. For, in describing the centurion’s application to Jesus, 
Matthew says that he came himself to ask for a cure; while Luke says he did not, but sent elders of the 
Jews, and that they, in case Jesus should despise the centurion as a Gentile (for they will have Jesus to be 
a thorough Jew), set about persuading Him, by saying that he was worthy for whom He should do this, 
because he loved their nation, and had built them a synagogue; here again taking for granted that the Son 
of God was concerned in a pagan centurion having thought it proper to build a synagogue for the Jews. 
The words in question are, indeed, found in Luke also, perhaps because on reflection he thought they 
might be genuine; but they are found in another place, and in a connection altogether different. The 
passage is where Jesus says to His disciples, “Strive to enter in at the strait gate; for many shall come 
seeking to enter in, and shall not be able. When once the Master of the house has entered in, and has shut 
to the door, ye shall begin to stand without, and to knock, saying Lord, open to us. And He shall answer 
and say, I know you not. Then ye shall begin to say, We have eaten and drunk in Thy presence, and Thou 
hast taught in our streets and synagogues; but He shall say unto you, I know not whence ye are; depart 
from me, all ye workers of iniquity. There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, when ye shall see 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets, entering into the kingdom of God, and you 
yourselves cast out. And they shall come from the east, and from the west, and from the north, and from 
the south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God.” The part where it is said that many shall be shut out 
of the kingdom of God, who have only borne the name of Christ, without doing His works, is not left out by 
Matthew; but he makes no mention here of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob. In the same way, Luke 
mentions the centurion and his servant, without alluding in that connection to Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob. Since it is uncertain when the words were spoken, we are at liberty to doubt whether they were 
spoken at all. 


3. It is not without reason that we bring a critical judgment to the study of Scriptures where there are 
such discrepancies and contradictions. By thus examining everything, and comparing one passage with 


another, we determine which contains Christ’s actual words, and what may or may not be genuine. For 
your predecessors have made many interpolations in the words of our Lord, which thus appear under His 
name, while they disagree with His doctrine. Besides, as we have proved again and again, the writings are 
not the production of Christ or of His apostles, but a compilation of rumors and beliefs, made, long after 
their departure, by some obscure semi-Jews, not in harmony even with one another, and published by 
them under the name of the apostles, or of those considered the followers of the apostles, so as to give the 
appearance of apostolic authority to all these blunders and falsehoods. But whatever you make of that, as 
regards this verse, I repeat that I do not insist on rejecting it. It is enough for my position, that, as I said 
before, and as you are obliged to confess, before the coming of our Lord all the patriarchs and prophets of 
Israel lay in infernal darkness for their sins. Even though they may have been restored to light and liberty 
by Christ, that has nothing to do with the hateful character of their lives. We hate and eschew not their 
persons, but their characters; not as they are now, when they are purified, but as they were, when impure. 
So, whatever you think of this verse, it does not affect us: for if it is genuine, it only illustrates Christ’s 
goodness and compassion; and if it is spurious, those who wrote it are to blame. Our cause is as safe as it 
always is. 


4. Augustin replied: Poor safety, indeed! when you contradict yourself by hating the patriarchs as impure, 
at the same time that you grieve for your impure god. You allow that, since the advent of the Saviour, the 
patriarchs have had purity restored, and have enjoyed the rest of the blessed; while your god, even after 
the Saviour’s advent, still lies in darkness, is still sunk in the ocean of iniquity, still wallows in the mire of 
all uncleanness. These men, therefore, were not only better than your god in their lives, but also happier 
in their death. Where was the abode of the just who departed from this life before Christ’s coming in the 
flesh, and whether their condition also was improved by the passion of Christ, in whom they had believed 
as to come, and to suffer, and to rise again, and had, moreover, foretold this in suitable language under 
the guidance of the Spirit of prophecy, is to be discovered from the Holy Scriptures, if any clear discovery 
in this matter is possible; we are not called on to adopt the crude notions of all and sundry, still less the 
heretical opinions of men who have gone astray into such egregious error. There is a vain attempt here on 
the part of Faustus to introduce by a side-door the idea that we may obtain something after this life 
besides the due reward of our conduct in this life. It will be better for you to abandon your error while you 
are still alive, and to embrace and hold the truths of the Catholic faith. Otherwise the expectations of the 
unrighteous will be sadly disappointed when God begins to fulfill His threatenings to the unrighteous. 


5. I have already given what I considered a sufficient answer to Faustus’ calumnies of the lives of the 
patriarchs. That they were punished at their death, or that they were justified after the Lord’s passion, is 
not what we learn from His commendation of them, when He admonished the Jews that, if they were 
Abraham’s children, they should do the works of Abraham, and said that Abraham desired to see His day, 
and was glad when he saw it; and that it was into his bosom, that is, some deep recess of blissful repose, 
that the angels carried the poor sufferer who was despised by the proud rich man. And what are we to 
make of the Apostle Paul? Is there any idea of justification after death in his praise of Abraham, when he 
says that before he was circumcised he believed God, and that it was counted to him for righteousness? 
And so much importance does he attach to this, that the single ground which he specifies for our 
becoming Abraham’s children, though not descended from him in the flesh, is, that we follow the footsteps 
of his faith. 


6. You are so hardened in your errors against the testimonies of Scripture, that nothing can be made of 
you; for whenever anything is quoted against you, you have the boldness to say that it is written not by the 
apostle, but by some pretender under his name. The doctrine of demons which you preach is so opposed 
to Christian doctrine, that you could not continue, as professing Christians, to maintain it, unless you 
denied the truth of the apostolic writings. How can you thus do injury to your own souls? Where will you 
find any authority, if not in the Gospel and apostolic writings? How can we be sure of the authorship of 
any book, if we doubt the apostolic origin of those books which are attributed to the apostles by the 
Church which the apostles themselves founded, and which occupies so conspicuous a place in all lands, 
and if at the same time we acknowledge as the undoubted production of the apostles what is brought 
forward by heretics in opposition to the Church, whose authors, from whom they derive their name, lived 
long after the apostles? And do we not see in profane literature that there are well-known authors under 
whose names many things have been published after their time which have been rejected, either from 
inconsistency with their ascertained writings, or from their not having been known in the lifetime of the 
authors, so as to be banded down with the confirmatory statement of the authors themselves, or of their 
friends? To give a single example, were not some books published lately under the name of the 
distinguished physician Hippocrates, which were not received as authoritative by physicians? And this 
decision remained unaltered in spite of some similarity in style and matter: for, when compared to the 
genuine writings of Hippocrates, these books were found to be inferior; besides that they were not 
recognized as his at the time when his authorship of his genuine productions was ascertained. Those 
books, again, from a comparison with which the productions of questionable origin were rejected, are 
with certainty attributed to Hippocrates; and any one who denies their authorship is answered only by 
ridicule, simply because there is a succession of testimonies to the books from the time of Hippocrates to 
the present day, which makes it unreasonable either now or hereafter to have any doubt on the subject. 
How do we know the authorship of the works of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Varro, and other similar writers, 
but by the unbroken chain of evidence? So also with the numerous commentaries on the ecclesiastical 


books, which have no canonical authority, and yet show a desire of usefulness and a spirit of inquiry. How 
is the authorship ascertained in each case, except by the author’s having brought his work into public 
notice as much as possible in his own lifetime, and, by the transmission of the information from one to 
another in continuous order, the belief becoming more certain as it becomes more general, up to our own 
day; so that, when we are questioned as to the authorship of any book, we have no difficulty in answering? 
But why speak of old books? Take the books now before us: should any one, after some years, deny that 
this book was written by me, or that Faustus’ was written by him, where is evidence for the fact to be 
found but in the information possessed by some at the present time, and transmitted by them through 
successive generations even to distant times? From all this it follows, that no one who has not yielded to 
the malicious and deceitful suggestions of lying devils, can be so blinded by passion as to deny the ability 
of the Church of the apostles—a community of brethren as numerous as they were faithful—to transmit 
their writings unaltered to posterity, as the original seats of the apostles have been occupied by a 
continuous succession of bishops to the present day, especially when we are accustomed to see this 
happen in the case of ordinary writings both in the Church and out of it. 


7. But Faustus finds contradictions in the Gospels. Say, rather, that Faustus reads the Gospels in a wrong 
spirit, that he is too foolish to understand, and too blind to see. If you were animated with piety instead of 
being misled by party spirit, you might easily, by examining these passages, discover a wonderful and 
most instructive harmony among the writers. Who, in reading two narratives of the same event, would 
think of charging one or both of the authors with error or falsehood, because one omits what the other 
mentions, or one tells concisely, but with substantial agreement, what the other relates in detail, so as to 
indicate not only what was done, but also how it was done? This is what Faustus does in his attempt to 
impeach the truth of the Gospels; as if Luke’s omitting some saying of Christ recorded in Matthew implied 
a denial on the part of Luke of Matthew’s statement. There is no real difficulty in the case; and to make a 
difficulty shows want of thought, or of the ability to think. There is, indeed, a point in the narrative of the 
centurion which is discussed among believers, and on which objections are raised by unbelievers of no 
great learning, who prove their quarrelsomeness, when, after being instructed, they do not give up their 
errors. The point is, that Matthew says that the centurion came to Jesus “beseeching Him, and saying;” 
while Luke says that he sent to Jesus the elders of the Jews with this same request, that He would heal his 
servant who was sick; and that when He came near the house he sent others, through whom he said that 
he was not worthy that Jesus should come into his house, and that he was not worthy to come himself to 
Jesus. How, then, do we read in Matthew, “He came to Him, beseeching Him, and saying, My servant lieth 
at home sick of the palsy, and grievously tormented?” The explanation is, that Matthew’s narrative is 
correct, but brief, mentioning the centurion’s coming to Jesus, without saying whether he came himself or 
by others, or whether the words about his servant were spoken by himself or through others. But is it not 
common to speak of a person as coming near to a thing, although he may not reach it? And even the word 
reach, which is the strongest form of expression, is frequently used in cases where the person spoken of 
acts through others, as when we say he took his case to court, he reached the presence of the judge; or, 
again, he reached the presence of some man in power, although it may probably have been through his 
friends, and the person may not have seen him whose presence he is said to have reached. And from the 
word for to reach we give the name of Perventors to those who by ambitious arts gain access, either 
personally or through friends, to the, so to speak, inaccessible minds of the great. Are we, then, in reading 
to forget the common usage of speech? Or must the sacred Scripture have a language of its own? The 
cavils of forward critics are thus met by a reference to the usual forms of speech. 


8. Those who examine this matter not in a disputatious but in a calm believing spirit are invited to come to 
Jesus, not outwardly but in heart, not in bodily presence but in the power of faith, as the centurion did, 
and then they will better understand Matthew’s narrative. To such it is said in the Psalm “Come unto Him, 
and be enlightened; and your faces shall not be ashamed.” Hence we learn that the centurion, whose faith 
was so highly spoken of, came to Christ more truly than the people who carried his message. We find an 
analogous case in the woman with the issue of blood, who was healed by touching the hem of Christ’s 
garment, when Christ said, “Some one hath touched me.” The disciples wondered what Christ meant by 
saying, “Who hath touched me?” “Some one hath touched me,” when the crowd was thronging Him. In 
fact, they made this reply: “The crowd throngeth Thee, and sayest Thou, Who hath touched me?” Now, as 
the people thronged Christ while the woman touched Him, so the messengers were sent to Christ, but the 
centurion really came to Him. In Matthew we have a not infrequent form of expression, and at the same 
time a symbolical import; while in Luke there is a simple narrative of the whole event, such as to draw our 
attention to the manner in which Matthew has recorded it. I wish one of those people who found their silly 
objections to the Gospels on such trifling difficulties would himself tell a story twice over, honestly giving 
a true account of what happened, and that his words were written down and read over to him. We should 
then see whether he would not say more or less at one time than at another; and whether the order would 
not be changed, not only of words, but of things; and whether he would not put some opinion of his own 
into the mouth of another, because, though he never heard him say it, he knew it perfectly well to be in his 
mind; and whether he would not sometimes put in a few words what he had before related at length. In 
these and other ways, which might perhaps be reduced to rule, the narratives of the same thing by two 
persons, or two narratives by the same person, might differ in many things without being opposed, might 
be unlike without being contradictory. Thus are undone all the bandages with which poor Manichaeans 
stifle themselves to keep in the spirit of error, and to keep out all that might lead to their salvation. 


9. Now that all Faustus’ calumnies have been refuted, those at least on the subjects here treated of at 
large and explained fully as the Lord has enabled me, I close with a word of counsel to you who are 
implicated in those shocking and damnable errors, that, if you acknowledge the supreme authority of 
Scripture, you should recognise that authority which from the time of Christ Himself, through the ministry 
of His apostles, and through a regular succession of bishops in the seats of the apostles, has been 
preserved to our own day throughout the whole world, with a reputation known to all. There the Old 
Testament too has its difficulties solved, and its predictions fulfilled. If you ask for demonstration, 
consider first what you are, how unfit for comprehending the nature of your own soul, not to speak of 
God; I mean an intelligent comprehension, such as you profess to desire, or to have once desired, and not 
the notions of a credulous fancy. Admitting this incompetency, which must continue while you remain as 
you are, you may at least be referred to the natural conviction of every human mind, unless it is corrupted 
by error, of the perfect unchangeableness and incorruptibility of the nature and substance of God. Admit 
this, or believe it, and you will no longer be Manichaeans, so that in course of time you may become 
Catholics. 
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Written after the year 404. It is put in the Retractations immediately after the De Actis cum Felice 
Manichaeo, which was written about the end of the year 404. It is one of the most argumentative of the 
Anti-Manichaean treatises, and so one of the most abstruse and difficult. The lines of argument here 
pursued have already been employed in part in the earlier treatises. The most interesting portions of the 
contents of the treatise, and the most damaging to the Manichaeans, are the long extracts from Mani’s 
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CHAPTER 1 


GOD THE HIGHEST AND UNCHANGEABLE GOOD, FROM WHOM ARE ALL OTHER GOOD THINGS, SPIRITUAL AND 
CORPOREAL 


The highest good, than which there is no higher, is God, and consequently He is unchangeable good, 
hence truly eternal and truly immortal. All other good things are only from Him, not of Him. For what is of 
Him, is Himself. And consequently if He alone is unchangeable, all things that He has made, because He 
has made them out of nothing, are changeable. For He is so omnipotent, that even out of nothing, that is 
out of what is absolutely non-existent, He is able to make good things both great and small, both celestial 
and terrestrial, both spiritual and corporeal. But because He is also just, He has not put those things that 
He has made out of nothing on an equality with that which He begat out of Himself. Because, therefore, 
no good things whether great or small, through whatever gradations of things, can exist except from God; 
but since every nature, so far as it is nature, is good, it follows that no nature can exist save from the most 
high and true God: because all things even not in the highest degree good, but related to the highest 
good, and again, because all good things, even those of most recent origin, which are far from the highest 
good, can have their existence only from the highest good. Therefore every spirit, though subject to 
change, and every corporeal entity, is from God, and all this, having been made, is nature. For every 
nature is either spirit or body. Unchangeable spirit is God, changeable spirit, having been made, is nature, 
but is better than body; but body is not spirit, unless when the wind, because it is invisible to us and yet 
its power is felt as something not inconsiderable, is in a certain sense called spirit. 


CHAPTER 2 
HOW THIS MAY SUFFICE FOR CORRECTING THE MANICHAEANS 


But for the sake of those who, not being able to understand that all nature, that is, every spirit and every 
body, is naturally good, are moved by the iniquity of spirit and the mortality of body, and on this account 
endeavor to bring in another nature of wicked spirit and mortal body, which God did not make, we 
determine thus to bring to their understanding what we say can be brought. For they acknowledge that no 
good thing can exist save from the highest and true God, which also is true and suffices for correcting 
them, if they are willing to give heed. 


CHAPTER 3 
MEASURE, FORM, AND ORDER, GENERIC GOODS IN THINGS MADE BY GOD 


For we Catholic Christians worship God, from whom are all good things whether great or small; from 
whom is all measure great or small; from whom is all form great or small; from whom is all order great or 
small. For all things in proportion as they are better measured, formed, and ordered, are assuredly good 
in a higher degree; but in proportion as they are measured, formed, and ordered in an inferior degree, are 
they the less good. These three things, therefore, measure, form, and order,—not to speak of innumerable 


other things that are shown to pertain to these three,—these three things, therefore, measure, form, 
order, are as it were generic goods in things made by God, whether in spirit or in body. God is, therefore, 
above every measure of the creature, above every form, above every order, nor is He above by local 
spaces, but by ineffable and singular potency, from whom is every measure, every form, every order. 
These three things, where they are great, are great goods, where they are small, are small goods; where 
they are absent, there is no good. And again where these things are great, there are great natures, where 
they are small, there are small natures, where they are absent, there is no nature. Therefore all nature is 
good. 


CHAPTER 4 


EVIL IS CORRUPTION OF MEASURE, FORM, OR ORDER 


When accordingly it is inquired, whence is evil, it must first be inquired, what is evil, which is nothing else 
than corruption, either of the measure, or the form, or the order, that belong to nature. Nature therefore 
which has been corrupted, is called evil, for assuredly when incorrupt it is good; but even when corrupt, 
so far as it is nature it is good, so far as it is corrupted it is evil. 


CHAPTER 5 


THE CORRUPTED NATURE OF A MORE EXCELLENT ORDER SOMETIMES BETTER THAN AN INFERIOR NATURE 
EVEN UNCORRUPTED 


But it may happen, that a certain nature which has been ranked as more excellent by reason of natural 
measure and form, though corrupt, is even yet better than another incorrupt which has been ranked lower 
by reason of an inferior natural measure and form: as in the estimation of men, according to the quality 
which presents itself to view, corrupt gold is assuredly better than incorrupt silver, and corrupt silver than 
incorrupt lead; so also in more powerful spiritual natures a rational spirit even corrupted through an evil 
will is better than an irrational though incorrupt, and better is any spirit whatever even corrupt than any 
body whatever though incorrupt. For better is a nature which, when it is present in a body, furnishes it 
with life, than that to which life is furnished. But however corrupt may be the spirit of life that has been 
made, it can furnish life to a body, and hence, though corrupt, it is better than the body though incorrupt. 


CHAPTER 6 


NATURE WHICH CANNOT BE CORRUPTED IS THE HIGHEST GOOD; THAT WHICH CAN, IS SOME GOOD 


But if corruption take away all measure, all form, all order from corruptible things, no nature will remain. 
And consequently every nature which cannot be corrupted is the highest good, as is God. But every nature 
that can be corrupted is also itself some good; for corruption cannot injure it, except by taking away from 
or diminishing that which is good. 


CHAPTER 7 


THE CORRUPTION OF RATIONAL SPIRITS IS ON THE ONE HAND VOLUNTARY, ON THE OTHER PENAL 


But to the most excellent creatures, that is, to rational spirits, God has offered this, that if they will not 
they cannot be corrupted; that is, if they should maintain obedience under the Lord their God, so should 
they adhere to his incorruptible beauty; but if they do not will to maintain obedience, since willingly they 
are corrupted in sins, unwillingly they shall be corrupted in punishment, since God is such a good that it is 
well for no one who deserts Him, and among the things made by God the rational nature is so great a 
good, that there is no good by which it may be blessed except God. Sinners, therefore, are ordained to 
punishment; which ordination is punishment for the reason that it is not conformable to their nature, but 
it is justice because it is conformable to their fault. 


CHAPTER 8 
FROM THE CORRUPTION AND DESTRUCTION OF INFERIOR THINGS IS THE BEAUTY OF THE UNIVERSE 


But the rest of things that are made of nothing, which are assuredly inferior to the rational soul, can be 
neither blessed nor miserable. But because in proportion to their fashion and appearance are things 
themselves good, nor could there be good things in a less or the least degree except from God, they are so 
ordered that the more infirm yield to the firmer, the weaker to the stronger, the more impotent to the 
more powerful; and so earthly things harmonize with celestial, as being subject to the things that are pre- 
eminent. But to things falling away, and succeeding, a certain temporal beauty in its kind belongs, so that 
neither those things that die, or cease to be what they were, degrade or disturb the fashion and 
appearance and order of the universal creation; as a speech well composed is assuredly beautiful, 
although in it syllables and all sounds rush past as it were in being born and in dying. 


CHAPTER 9 
PUNISHMENT IS CONSTITUTED FOR THE SINNING NATURE THAT IT MAY BE RIGHTLY ORDERED 


What sort of punishment, and how great, is due to each fault, belongs to Divine judgment, not to human; 
which punishment assuredly when it is remitted in the case of the converted, there is great goodness on 
the part of God, and when it is deservedly inflicted, there is no injustice on the part of God; because 
nature is better ordered by justly smarting under punishment than by rejoicing with impunity in sin; 
which nature nevertheless, even thus having some measure, form, and order, in whatever extremity there 
is as yet some good, which things, if they were absolutely taken away, and utterly consumed, there will be 
accordingly no good, because no nature will remain. 


CHAPTER 10 


NATURES CORRUPTIBLE, BECAUSE MADE OF NOTHING 


All corruptible natures therefore are natures at all only so far as they are from God, nor would they be 
corruptible if they were of Him; because they would be what He himself is. Therefore of whatever 
measure, of whatever form, of whatever order, they are, they are so because it is God by whom they were 
made; but they are not immutable, because it is nothing of which they were made. For it is sacrilegious 
audacity to make nothing and God equal, as when we wish to make what has been born of God such as 
what has been made by Him out of nothing. 


CHAPTER 11 


GOD CANNOT SUFFER HARM, NOR CAN ANY OTHER NATURE EXCEPT BY HIS PERMISSION 


Wherefore neither can God’s nature suffer harm, nor can any nature under God suffer harm unjustly: for 
when by sinning unjustly some do harm, an unjust will is imputed to them; but the power by which they 
are permitted to do harm is from God alone, who knows, while they themselves are ignorant, what they 
ought to suffer, whom He permits them to harm. 


CHAPTER 12 
ALL GOOD THINGS ARE FROM GOD ALONE 


All these things are so perspicuous, so assured, that if they who introduce another nature which God did 
not make, were willing to give attention, they would not be filled with so great blasphemies, as that they 
should place so great good things in supreme evil, and so great evil things in God. For what the truth 
compels them to acknowledge, namely, that all good things are from God alone, suffices for their 
correction, if they were willing to give heed, as I said above. Not, therefore, are great good things from 
one, and small good things from another; but good things great and small are from the supremely good 
alone, which is God. 


CHAPTER 13 


INDIVIDUAL GOOD THINGS, WHETHER SMALL OR GREAT, ARE FROM GOD 


Let us, therefore, bring before our minds good things however great, which it is fitting that we attribute 
to God as their author, and these having been eliminated let us see whether any nature will remain. All life 
both great and small, all power great and small, all safety great and small, all memory great and small, all 
virtue great and small, all intellect great and small, all tranquillity great and small, all plenty great and 
small, all sensation great and small, all light great and small, all suavity great and small, all measure great 
and small, all beauty great and small, all peace great and small, and whatever other like things may occur, 
especially such as are found throughout all things, whether spiritual or corporeal, every measure, every 
form, every order both great and small, are from the Lord God. All which good things whoever should 
wish to abuse, pays the penalty by divine judgment; but where none of these things shall have been 
present at all, no nature will remain. 


CHAPTER 14 
SMALL GOOD THINGS IN COMPARISON WITH GREATER ARE CALLED BY CONTRARY NAMES 


But in all these things, whatever are small are called by contrary names in comparison with greater 
things; as in the form of a man because the beauty is greater, the beauty of the ape in comparison with it 
is called deformity. And the imprudent are deceived, as if the former is good, and the latter evil, nor do 
they regard in the body of the ape its own fashion, the equality of members on both sides, the agreement 
of parts, the protection of safety, and other things which it would be tedious to enumerate. 


CHAPTER 15 
IN THE BODY OF THE APE THE GOOD OF BEAUTY IS PRESENT, THOUGH IN A LESS DEGREE 


But that what we have said may be understood, and may satisfy those too slow of comprehension, or that 
even the pertinacious and those repugnant to the most manifest truth may be compelled to confess what 
is true, let them be asked, whether corruption can harm the body of an ape? But if it can, so that it may 
become more hideous, what diminishes but the good of beauty? Whence as long as the nature of the body 
subsists, so long something will remain. If, accordingly, good having been consumed, nature is consumed, 
the nature is therefore good. So also we say that slow is contrary to swift, but yet he who does not move 
at all cannot even be called slow. So we say that a heavy voice is contrary to a sharp voice, or a harsh toa 
musical; but if you completely remove any kind of voice, there is silence where there is no voice, which 
silence, nevertheless, for the simple reason that there is no voice, is usually opposed to voice as 
something contrary thereto. So also lucid and obscure are called as it were two contrary things, yet even 
obscure things have something of light, which being absolutely wanting, darkness is the absence of light 
in the same way in which silence is the absence of voice. 


CHAPTER 16 
PRIVATIONS IN THINGS ARE FITTINGLY ORDERED BY GOD 


Yet even these privations of things are so ordered in the universe of nature, that to those wisely 
considering they not unfittingly have their vicissitudes. For by not illuminating certain places and times, 
God has also made the darkness as fittingly as the day. For if we by restraining the voice fittingly 
interpose silence in speaking, how much more does He, as the perfect framer of all things, fittingly make 
privations of things? Whence also in the hymn of the three children, light and darkness alike praise God, 
that is, bring forth praise in the hearts of those who well consider. 


CHAPTER 17 
NATURE, IN AS FAR AS IT IS NATURE, NO EVIL 


No nature, therefore, as far as it is nature, is evil; but to each nature there is no evil except to be 
diminished in respect of good. But if by being diminished it should be consumed so that there is no good, 
no nature would be left; not only such as the Manichaeans introduce, where so great good things are 
found that their exceeding blindness is wonderful, but such as any one can introduce. 


CHAPTER 18 
HYLE, WHICH WAS CALLED BY THE ANCIENTS THE FORMLESS MATERIAL OF THINGS, IS NOT AN EVIL 


For neither is that material, which the ancients called Hyle, to be called an evil. I do not say that which 
Manichaeus with most senseless vanity, not knowing what he says, denominates Hyle, namely, the former 
of corporeal beings; whence it is rightly said to him, that he introduces another god. For nobody can form 
and create corporeal beings but God alone; for neither are they created unless there subsist with them 
measure, form, and order, which I think that now even they themselves confess to be good things, and 
things that cannot be except from God. But by Hyle I mean a certain material absolutely formless and 
without quality, whence those qualities that we perceive are formed, as the ancients said. For hence also 
wood is called in Greek hule, because it is adapted to workmen, not that itself may make anything, but 
that it is the material of which something may be made. Nor is that Hyle, therefore, to be called an evil 
which cannot be perceived through any appearance, but can scarcely be thought of through any sort of 
privation of appearance. For this has also a capacity of forms; for if it cannot receive the form imposed by 
the workman, neither assuredly may it be called material. Hence if form is some good, whence those who 
excel in it are called beautiful, as from appearance they are called handsome, even the capacity of form is 
undoubtedly something good. As because wisdom is a good, no one doubts that to be capable of wisdom is 
a good. And because every good is from God, no one ought to doubt that even matter, if there is any, has 
its existence from God alone. 


CHAPTER 19 
TO HAVE TRUE EXISTENCE IS AN EXCLUSIVE PREROGATIVE OF GOD 


Magnificently and divinely, therefore, our God said to his servant: “I am that I am,” and “Thou shalt say to 
the children of Israel, He who is sent me to you.” For He truly is because He is unchangeable. For every 
change makes what was not, to be: therefore He truly is, who is unchangeable; but all other things that 
were made by Him have received being from Him each in its own measure. To Him who is highest, 
therefore nothing can be contrary, save what is not; and consequently as from Him everything that is good 
has its being, so from Him is everything that by nature exists; since everything that exists by nature is 
good. Thus every nature is good, and everything good is from God; therefore every nature is from God. 


CHAPTER 20 
PAIN ONLY IN GOOD NATURES 


But pain which some suppose to be in an especial manner an evil, whether it be in mind or in body, cannot 
exist except in good natures. For the very fact of resistance in any being leading to pain, involves a refusal 
not to be what it was, because it was something good; but when a being is compelled to something better, 
the pain is useful, when to something worse, it is useless. Therefore in the case of the mind, the will 
resisting a greater power causes pain; in the case of the body, sensation resisting a more powerful body 
causes pain. But evils without pain are worse: for it is worse to rejoice iniquity than to bewail corruption; 
yet even such rejoicing cannot exist save from the attainment of inferior good things. But iniquity is the 
desertion of better things. Likewise in a body, a wound with pain is better than painless putrescence, 
which is especially called the corruption which the dead flesh of the Lord did not see, that is, did not 
suffer, as was predicted in prophecy: “Thou shall not suffer Thy Holy one to see corruption.” For who 
denies that He was wounded by the piercing of the nails, and that He was stabbed with the lance? But 
even what is properly called by men corporeal corruption, that is, putrescence itself, if as yet there is 
anything left to consume, increases by the diminution of the good. But if corruption shall have absolutely 
consumed it, so that there is no good, no nature will remain, for there will be nothing that corruption may 
corrupt; and so there will not even be putrescence, for there will be nowhere at all for it to be. 


CHAPTER 21 


FROM MEASURE THINGS ARE SAID TO BE MODERATE-SIZED 


Therefore now by common usage things small and mean are said to have measure, because some measure 
remains in them, without which they would no longer be moderate-sized, but would not exist at all. But 
those things that by reason of too much progress are called immoderate, are blamed for very 
excessiveness; but yet it is necessary that those things themselves be restrained in some manner under 
God who has disposed all things in extension, number, and weight. 


CHAPTER 22 


MEASURE IN SOME SENSE IS SUITABLE TO GOD HIMSELF 


But God cannot be said to have measure, lest He should seem to be spoken of as limited. Yet He is not 
immoderate by whom measure is bestowed upon all things, so that they may in any measure exist. Nor 
again ought God to be called measured, as if He received measure from any one. But if we say that He is 
the highest measure, by chance we say something; if indeed in speaking of the highest measure we mean 
the highest good. For every measure in so far as it is a measure is good; whence nothing can be called 
measured, modest, modified, without praise, although in another sense we use measure for limit, and 
speak of no measure where there is no limit, which is sometimes said with praise as when it is said: “And 
of His kingdom there shall be no limit.” For it might also be said, “There shall be no measure,” so that 
measure might be used in the sense of limit; for He who reigns in no measure, assuredly does not reign at 
all. 


CHAPTER 23 


WHENCE A BAD MEASURE, A BAD FORM, A BAD ORDER MAY SOMETIMES BE SPOKEN OF 


Therefore a bad measure, a bad form, a bad order, are either so called because they are less than they 
should be, or because they are not adapted to those things to which they should be adapted; so that they 
may be called bad as being alien and incongruous; as if any one should be said not to have done in a good 
measure because he has done less than he ought, or because he has done in such a thing as he ought not 
to have done, or more than was fitting, or not conveniently; so that the very fact of that being 
reprehended which is done in a bad measure, is justly reprehended for no other cause than that the 
measure is not there maintained. Likewise a form is called bad either in comparison with something more 
handsome or more beautiful, this form being less, that greater, not in size but in comeliness; or because it 
is out of harmony with the thing to which it is applied, so that it seems alien and unsuitable. As if a man 
should walk forth into a public place naked, which nakedness does not offend if seen in a bath. Likewise 
also order is called bad when order itself is maintained in an inferior degree. Hence not order, but rather 
disorder, is bad; since either the ordering is less than it should be, or not as it should be. Yet where there 
is any measure, any form, any order, there is some good and some nature; but where there is no measure, 
no form, no order, there is no good, no nature. 


CHAPTER 24 


IT IS PROVED BY THE TESTIMONIES OF SCRIPTURE THAT GOD IS UNCHANGEABLE. THE SON OF GOD BEGOTTEN, 
NOT MADE 


Those things which our faith holds and which reason in whatever way has traced out, are fortified by the 
testimonies of the divine Scriptures, so that those who by reason of feebler intellect are not able to 
comprehend these things, may believe the divine authority, and so may deserve to know. But let not those 
who understand, but are less instructed in ecclesiastical literature, suppose that we set forth these things 
from our own intellect rather than what are in those Books. Accordingly, that God is unchangeable is 
written in the Psalms: “Thou shalt change them and they shall be changed; but Thou thyself art the same.” 
And in the book of Wisdom, concerning wisdom: “Remaining in herself, she renews all things.” Whence 
also the Apostle Paul: “To the invisible, incorruptible, only God.” And the Apostle James: “Every best 
giving and every perfect gift is from above, descending from the Father of light, with whom there is no 
changeableness, neither obscuring of influence.” Likewise because what He begat of Himself is what He 
Himself is, it is said in brief by the Son Himself: “I and the Father are one.” But because the Son was not 
made, since through Him were all things made, thus it is written: “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and God was the Word; this was in the beginning with God. All things were made 
through Him, and without Him was made nothing;” that is, without Him was not anything made. 


CHAPTER 25 
THIS LAST EXPRESSION MISUNDERSTOOD BY SOME 


For no attention should be paid to the ravings of men who think that nothing should be understood to 
mean something, and moreover think to compel any one to vanity of this kind on the ground that nothing 
is placed at the end of the sentence. Therefore, they say, it was made, and because it was made, nothing is 
itself something. They have lost their senses by zeal in contradicting, and do not understand that it makes 
no difference whether it be said: “Without Him was made nothing,” or “without Him nothing was made.” 
For even if the order were the last mentioned, they could nevertheless say, that nothing is itself something 
because it was made. For in the case of what is in truth something, what difference does it make if it be 
said “Without him a house was made,” so long as it is understood that something was made without him, 
which something is a house? So also because it is said: “Without Him was made nothing,” since nothing is 
assuredly not anything, when it is truly and properly spoken, it makes no difference whether it be said: 
“Without Him was made nothing or Without Him nothing was made,” or “nothing was made.” But who 
cares to speak with men who can say of this very expression of mine “It makes no difference,” “Therefore 
it makes some difference, for nothing itself is something?” But those whose brains are not addled, see it 
as a thing most manifest that this something is to be understood when it says “It makes no difference,” as 
when I say “It matters in no respect.” But these, if they should say to any one, “What hast thou done?” and 
he should reply that he has done nothing, would, according to this mode of disputation, falsely accuse him 
saying, “Thou hast done something, therefore, because thou hast done nothing; for nothing is itself 
something.” But they have also the Lord Himself placing this word at the end of a sentence, when He 
says: “And in secret have I spoken nothing.” Let them read, therefore, and be silent. 


CHAPTER 26 
THAT CREATURES ARE MADE OF NOTHING 


Because therefore God made all things which He did not beget of Himself, not of those things that already 
existed, but of those things that did not exist at all, that is, of nothing,” the Apostle Paul says: “Who calls 
the things that are not as if they are.” But still more plainly it is written in the book of Maccabees: “I pray 
thee, son, look at the heaven and the earth and all the things that are in them; see and know that it was 
not these of which the Lord God made us.” And from this that is written in the Psalm: “He spake, and they 
were made.” It is manifest, that not of Himself He begat these things, but that He made them by word and 
command. But what is not of Himself is assuredly of nothing. For there was not anything of which he 
should make them, concerning which the apostle says most openly: “For from Him, and through Him, and 
in Him are all things.” 


CHAPTER 27 


"FROM HIM” AND “OF HIM” DO NOT MEAN THE SAME THING 


But “from Him” does not mean the same as “of Him.” For what is of Him may be said to be from Him; but 
not everything that is from Him is rightly said to be of Him. For from Him are heaven and earth, because 
He made them; but not of Him because they are not of His substance. As in the case of a man who begets 
a son and makes a house, from himself is the son, from himself is the house, but the son is of him, the 
house is of earth and wood. But this is so, because as a man he cannot make something even of nothing; 
but God of whom are all things, through whom are all things, in whom are all things, had no need of any 
material which He had not made to assist His omnipotence. 


CHAPTER 28 


SIN NOT FROM GOD, BUT FROM THE WILL OF THOSE SINNING 


But when we hear: “All things are from Him, and through Him, and in Him,” we ought assuredly to 
understand all natures which naturally exist. For sins, which do not preserve but vitiate nature, are not 
from Him; which sins, Holy Scripture in many ways testifies, are from the will of those sinning, especially 
in the passage where the apostle says: “But dost thou suppose this, O man, that judgest those who do 
such things, and doest them, that thou shall escape the judgment of God? Or dost thou despise the riches 
of His goodness, and patience, and long-suffering, not knowing that the patience of God leadeth thee to 
repentance? But according to the hardness of thy heart and thy impenitent heart, thou treasurest up for 
thyself wrath against the day of wrath and of the revelation of the just judgment of God, who will render 
unto every one according to his works.” 


CHAPTER 29 
THAT GOD IS NOT DEFILED BY OUR SINS 


And yet, though all things that He established are in Him, those who sin do not defile Him, of whose 
wisdom it is said: “She touches all things by reason of her purity, and nothing defiled assails her.” For it 
behooves us to believe that as God is incorruptible and unchangeable, so also is He consequently 
undefilable. 


CHAPTER 30 


THAT GOOD THINGS, EVEN THE LEAST, AND THOSE THAT ARE EARTHLY, ARE BY GOD 


But that God made even the least things, that is, earthly and mortal things, must undoubtedly be 
understood from that passage of the apostle, where, speaking of the members of our flesh: “For if one 
member is glorified, all the members rejoice with it, and if one member suffers, all the members suffer 
with it;” also this he then says: “God has placed the members each one of them in the body as he willed;” 
and “God has tempered the body, giving to that to which it was wanting greater honor, that there should 
be no schism in the body, but that the members should have the same care one for another.” But what the 
apostle thus praises in the measure and form and order of the members of the flesh, you find in the flesh 
of all animals, alike the greatest and the least; for all flesh is among earthly goods, and consequently is 
esteemed among the least. 


CHAPTER 31 
TO PUNISH AND TO FORGIVE SINS BELONG EQUALLY TO GOD 


Likewise because it belongs to divine judgment, not human, what sort of punishment and how great is due 
to every fault, it is thus written: “O the height of the riches of the wisdom and the knowledge of God! how 
inscrutable are His judgments and his ways past finding out!” Likewise because by the goodness of God 
sins are forgiven to the converted, the very fact that Christ was sent sufficiently shows, who not in His 
own nature as God, but in our nature, which He assumed from a woman, died for us; which goodness of 
God with reference to us, and which love of God, the apostle thus sets forth: “But God commendeth His 
love toward us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us; much more now being justified in His 
blood we shall be saved from wrath through Him. For if when we were enemies we were reconciled to 
God through the death of His Son, much more being reconciled we shall be saved in His life.” But because 
even when due punishment is rendered to sinners, there is no unrighteousness on God’s part, he thus 
says: “What shall we say? Is God unrighteous who visiteth with wrath?” But in one place he has briefly 
admonished that goodness and severity are alike from Him, saying: “Thou seest then the goodness and 
severity of God; toward them that have fallen, severity, but towards thee goodness, if thou shouldst 
continue in goodness.” 


CHAPTER 32 
FROM GOD ALSO IS THE VERY POWER TO BE HURTFUL 


Likewise because the power even of those that are hurtful is from God alone, thus it stands written, 
Wisdom speaking: “Through me kings reign and tyrants hold the land through me.” The apostle also says: 
“For there is no power but of God.” But that it is worthily done is written in the book of Job: “Who maketh 
to reign a man that is a hypocrite, on account of the perversity of the people.” And concerning the people 
of Israel God says: “I gave them a king in my wrath.” For it is not unrighteous, that the wicked receiving 
the power of being hurtful, both the patience of the good should be proved and the iniquity of the evil 
punished. For through power given to the Devil both Job was proved so that he might appear righteous, 
and Peter was tempted lest he should be presumptuous, and Paul was buffeted lest he should be exalted, 
and Judas was damned so that he should hang himself. When, therefore, through the power which He has 
given the Devil, God Himself shall have done all things righteously, nevertheless punishment shall at last 
be rendered to the Devil not for these things justly done, but for the unrighteous willing to be hurtful, 
which belonged to himself, when it shall be said to the impious who persevered in consenting to his 
wickedness, “Go ye into everlasting fire which my God has prepared for the Devil and his angels.” 


CHAPTER 33 
THAT EVIL ANGELS HAVE BEEN MADE EVIL, NOT BY GOD, BUT BY SINNING 


But because evil angels also were not constituted evil by God, but were made evil by sinning, Peter in his 
epistle says: “For if God spared not angels when they sinned, but casting them down into the dungeons of 
smoky hell, He delivered them to be reserved for punishment in judgment.” Hence Peter shows that there 
is still due to them the penalty of the last judgment, concerning which the Lord says: “Go ye into 
everlasting fire, which has been prepared for the Devil and his angels.” Although they have already 
penally received this hell, that is, an inferior smoky air as a prison, which nevertheless since it is also 
called heaven, is not that heaven in which there are stars, but this lower heaven by the smoke of which 
the clouds are conglobulated, and where the birds fly; for both a cloudy heaven is spoken of, and flying 
things are called heavenly. As when the Apostle Paul calls those evil angels, against whom as enemies by 
living piously we contend, “spiritual things of wickedness in heavenly places.” That this may not be 
understood of the upper heavens, he plainly says elsewhere: “According to the presence of the prince of 
this air, who now worketh in the sons of disobedience.” 


CHAPTER 34 
THAT SIN IS NOT THE STRIVING FOR AN EVIL NATURE, BUT THE DESERTION OF A BETTER 


Likewise because sin, or unrighteousness, is not the striving after evil nature but the desertion of better, it 
is thus found written in the Scriptures: “Every creature of God is good.” And accordingly every tree also 
which God planted in Paradise is assuredly good. Man did not therefore strive after an evil nature when 
he touched the forbidden tree; but by deserting what was better, he committed an evil deed. Since the 
Creator is better than any creature which He has made, His command should not have been deserted, 
that the thing forbidden, however good, might be touched; since the better having been deserted, the 
good of the creature was striven for, which was touched contrary to the command of the Creator. God did 
not plant an evil tree in Paradise; but He Himself was better who prohibited its being touched. 


CHAPTER 35 


THE TREE WAS FORBIDDEN TO ADAM NOT BECAUSE IT WAS EVIL, BUT BECAUSE IT WAS GOOD FOR MAN TO BE 
SUBJECT TO GOD 


For besides, He had made the prohibition, in order to show that the nature of the rational soul ought not 
to be in its own power, but in subjection to God, and that it guards the order of its salvation through 
obedience, corrupting it through disobedience. Hence also He called the tree, the touching of which He 
forbade, the tree “of the knowledge of good and evil;” because when man should have touched it in the 
face of the prohibition, he would experience the penalty of sin, and so would know the difference between 
the good of obedience, and the evil of disobedience. 


CHAPTER 36 
NO CREATURE OF GOD IS EVIL, BUT TO ABUSE A CREATURE OF GOD IS EVIL 


For who is so foolish as to think a creature of God, especially one planted in Paradise, blameworthy; when 
indeed not even thorns and thistles, which the earth brought forth, according to the judiciary judgment of 
God, for wearing out the sinner in labor, should be blamed? For even such herbs have their measure and 
form and order, which whoever considers soberly will find praiseworthy; but they are evil to that nature 
which ought thus to be restrained as a recompense for sin. Therefore, as I have said, sin is not the striving 
after an evil nature, but the desertion of a better, and so the deed itself is evil, not the nature which the 
sinner uses amiss. For it is evil to use amiss that which is good. Whence the apostle reproves certain ones 
as condemned by divine judgment, “Who have worshipped and served the creature more than the 
Creator.” He does not reprove the creature, which he who should do would act injuriously towards the 
Creator, but those who, deserting the better, have used amiss the good. 


CHAPTER 37 
GOD MAKES GOOD USE OF THE EVIL DEEDS OF SINNERS 


Accordingly, if all natures should guard their own proper measure and form and order, there would be no 
evil: but if any one should wish to misuse these good things, not even thus does he vanquish the will of 
God, who knows how to order righteously even the unrighteous; so that if they themselves through the 
iniquity of their will should misuse His good things, He through the righteousness of His power may use 
their evil deeds, rightly ordaining to punishment those who have perversely ordained themselves to sins. 


CHAPTER 38 


ETERNAL FIRE TORTURING THE WICKED, NOT EVIL 


For neither is eternal fire itself, which is to torture the impious, an evil nature, since it has its measure, its 
form and its order depraved by no iniquity; but it is an evil torture for the damned, to whose sins it is due. 
For neither is yonder light, because it tortures the blear-eyed, an evil nature. 


CHAPTER 39 


FIRE IS CALLED ETERNAL, NOT AS GOD IS, BUT BECAUSE WITHOUT END 


But fire is eternal, not as God is eternal, because, though without end, yet is not without beginning; but 
God is also without beginning. Then, although it may be employed perpetually for the punishment of 
sinners, yet it is mutable nature. But that is true eternity which is true immortality, that is that highest 
immutability, which cannot be changed at all. For it is one thing not to suffer change, when change is 
possible, and another thing to be absolutely incapable of change. Therefore, just as man is called good, 
yet not as God, of whom it was said, “There is none good save God alone;” and just as the soul is called 
immortal, yet not as God, of whom it was said, “Who alone hath immortality;” and just as a man is called 
wise, yet not as God, of whom it was said, “To God the only wise;” so fire is called eternal, yet not as God, 
whose alone is immortality itself and true eternity. 


CHAPTER 40 


NEITHER CAN GOD SUFFER HURT, NOR ANY OTHER, SAVE BY THE JUST ORDINATION OF GOD 


Since these things are so, according to the Catholic faith, and wholesome doctrine, and truth perspicuous 
to those of good understanding, neither can any one hurt the nature of God, nor can the nature of God 
unrighteously hurt any one, or suffer any one to do hurt with impunity. “For he that doeth hurt shall 
receive,” says the apostle, “according to the hurt that he has done; and there is no accepting of persons 
with God.” 


CHAPTER 41 


HOW GREAT GOOD THINGS THE MANICHAEANS PUT IN THE NATURE OF EVIL, AND HOW GREAT EVIL THINGS IN 
THE NATURE OF GOOD 


But if the Manichaeans were willing, without pernicious zeal for defending their error, and with the fear of 
God, to think, they would not most criminally blaspheme by supposing two natures, the one good, which 
they call God, the other evil, which God did not make: so erring, so delirious, nay so insane, are they that 
they do not see, that even in what they call the nature of supreme evil they place so great good things: 
life, power, safety, memory, intellect, temperance, virtue, plenty, sense, light, suavity, extensions, numbers, 
peace, measure, form, order; but in what they call supreme good, so many evil things: death, sickness, 
forgetfulness, foolishness, confusion, impotence, need, stolidity, blindness, pain, unrighteousness, 
disgrace, war, intemperance, deformity, perversity. For they say that the princes of darkness also have 
been alive in their own nature, and in their own kingdom were safe, and remembered and understood. For 
they say that the Prince of Darkness harangued in such a manner, that neither could he have said such 
things, nor could he have been heard by those by whom he was said to have been heard, without memory 
and understanding; and to have had a temper suitable to his mind and body, and to have ruled by virtue of 
power, and to have had abundance and fruitfulness with respect to his elements, and they are said to have 
perceived themselves mutually and the light as near at hand, and to have had eyes by which they could 
see the light afar off; which eyes assuredly could not have seen the light without some light (whence also 
they are rightly called light); and they are said to have enjoyed exceedingly the sweetness of their 
pleasures, and to have been determined by measured members and dwelling-places. But unless there had 
been some sort of beauty there, they would not have loved their wives, nor would their bodies have been 
steady by adaptation of parts; without which, those things could not have been done there which the 
Manichaeans insanely say were done. And unless some peace had been there, they would not have obeyed 
their Prince. Unless measure had been there, they would have done nothing else than eat or drink, or 
rage, or whatever they might have done, without any society: although not even those that did these 
things would have had determinate forms, unless measure had been there. But now the Manichaeans say 
that they did such things that they cannot be denied to have had in all their actions measures suitable to 
themselves. But if form had not been there, no natural quality would have there subsisted. But if there 
had been no order there, some would not have ruled, others been ruled; they would not have lived 
harmoniously in their element; in fine, they would not have had their members adapted to their places, so 
that they could not do all those things that the Manichaeans vainly fable. But if they say that God’s nature 
does not die, what according to their vanity does Christ raise from the dead? If they say that it does not 
grow sick, what does He cure? If they say that it is not subject to forgetfulness, what does He remind? If 
they say that it is not deficient in wisdom, what does He teach? If they say that it is not confused, what 
does He restore? If they say that it was not vanquished and taken captive, what does He liberate? If they 


say that it was not in need, to what does He minister aid? If they say that it did not lose feeling, what does 
He animate? If they say that it has not been blinded, what does He illuminate? If it is not in pain, to what 
does He give relief? If it is not unrighteous, what does He correct through precepts? If it is not in 
disgrace, what does He cleanse? If it is not in war, to what does He promise peace? If it is not deficient in 
moderation, upon what does He impose the measure of law? If it is not deformed, what does He reform? If 
it is not perverse, what does He emend? For all these things done by Christ, they say, are to be attributed 
not to that thing which was made by God, and which has become depraved by its own free choice in 
sinning, but to the very nature, yea to the very substance of God, which is what God Himself is. 


CHAPTER 42 


MANICHAEAN BLASPHEMIES CONCERNING THE NATURE OF GOD 


What can be compared to those blasphemies? Absolutely nothing, unless the errors of other sectaries be 
considered; but if that error be compared with itself in another aspect, of which we have not yet spoken, it 
will be convicted of far worse and more execrable blasphemy. For they say that some souls, which they 
will have to be of the substance of God and of absolutely the same nature, which have not sinned of their 
own accord, but have been overcome and oppressed by the race of darkness, which they call evil, for 
combating which they descended not of their own accord, but at the command of the Father, are fettered 
forever in the horrible sphere of darkness. So according to their sacrilegious vaporings, God liberated 
Himself in a certain part from a great evil, but again condemned Himself in another part, which He could 
not liberate, and triumphed over the enemy itself as if it had been vanquished from above. O criminal, 
incredible audacity, to believe, to speak, to proclaim such things about God! Which when they endeavor to 
defend, that with their eyes shut they may rush headlong into yet worse things, they say that the 
commingling of the evil nature does these things, in order that the good nature of God may suffer so great 
evils: for that this good nature in its own sphere could or can suffer no one of these things. As if a nature 
were lauded as incorruptible, because it does not hurt itself, and not because it cannot suffer hurt from 
another. Then if the nature of God hurt the nature of darkness, and the nature of darkness hurt the nature 
of God, there are therefore two evil things which hurt each other in turn, and the race of darkness was the 
better disposed, because if it committed hurt it did it unwillingly; for it did not wish to commit hurt, but to 
enjoy the good which belonged to God. But God wished to extinguish it, as Manichaeus most openly raves 
forth in his epistle of the ruinous Foundation. For forgetting that he had shortly before said: “But His most 
resplendent realms were so founded upon the shining and happy land, that they could never be either 
moved or shaken by any one;” he afterwards said: “But the Father of the most blessed light, knowing that 
great ruin and desolation which would arise from the darkness, threaten his holy worlds, unless he should 
send in opposition a deity excellent and renowned, mighty in strength, by whom he might at the same 
time overcome and destroy the race of darkness, which having been extinguished, the inhabitants of light 
would enjoy perpetual rest.” Behold, he feared ruin and desolation that threatened his worlds! Assuredly 
they were so founded upon the shining and happy land that they never could be either moved or shaken 
by any one? Behold, from fear he wished to hurt the neighboring race, which he endeavored to destroy 
and extinguish, in order that the inhabitants of light might enjoy perpetual rest. Why did he not add, and 
perpetual bondage? Were not these souls that he fettered forever in the sphere of darkness, the 
inhabitants of light, of whom he says plainly, that “they have suffered themselves to err from their former 
bright nature?” when against his will he is compelled to say, that they sinned by free will, while he wishes 
to ascribe sin only to the necessity of the contrary nature: everywhere ignorant what to say, and as if he 
were himself already in the sphere of darkness which he invented, seeking, and not finding, how he may 
escape. But let him say what he will to the seduced and miserable men by whom he is honored far more 
highly than Christ, that at this price he may sell to them such long and sacrilegious fables. Let him say 
what he will, let him shut up, as it were, in a sphere, as in a prison, the race of darkness, and let him 
fasten outside the nature of light, to which he promised perpetual rest on the extinction of the enemy: 
behold, the penalty of light is worse than that of darkness; the penalty of the divine nature is worse than 
that of the adverse race. But since although the latter is in the midst of darkness it pertains to its nature 
to dwell in darkness; but souls which are the very same thing that God is, cannot be received, he says, 
into those peaceful realms, and are alienated from the life and liberty of the holy light, and are fettered in 
the aforesaid horrible sphere: whence he says, “Those souls shall adhere to the things that they have 
loved, having been left in the same sphere of darkness, bringing this upon themselves by their own 
deserts.” Is not this assuredly free voluntary choice? See how insanely he ignores what he says, and by 
making self-contradictory statements wages a worse war against himself than against the God of the race 
of darkness itself. Accordingly, if the souls of light are damned, because they loved darkness, the race of 
darkness, which loved light, is unjustly damned. And the race of darkness indeed loved light from the 
beginning, violently, it may be, but yet so as to wish for its possession, not its extinction: but the nature of 
light wished to extinguish in war the darkness; therefore when vanquished it loved darkness. Choose 
which you will: whether it was compelled by necessity to love darkness, or seduced by free will. If by 
necessity, wherefore is it damned? if by free will, wherefore is the nature of God involved in so great 
iniquity? If the nature of God was compelled by necessity to love darkness, it did not vanquish, but was 
vanquished: if by free will, why do the wretches hesitate any longer to attribute the will to sin to the 
nature which God made out of nothing, lest they should thereby attribute it to the light which He begat? 


CHAPTER 43 


MANY EVILS BEFORE HIS COMMINGLING WITH EVIL ARE ATTRIBUTED TO THE NATURE OF GOD BY THE 
MANICHAEANS 


What if we should also show that before the commingling of evil, which stupid fable they have most madly 
believed, great evils were in what they call the nature of light? what will it seem possible to add to these 
blasphemies? For before the conflict, there was the hard and inevitable necessity of fighting: here is truly 
a great evil, before evil is commingled with good. Let them say whence this is, when as yet no 
commingling had taken place? But if there was no necessity, there was therefore free will: whence also 
this so great evil, that God himself should wish to hurt his own nature, which could not be hurt by the 
enemy, by sending it to be cruelly commingled, to be basely purged, to be unjustly damned? Behold, the 
great evil of a pernicious, noxious, and savage will, before any evil from the contrary nature was mingled 
with it! Or perchance he did not know that this would happen to his members, that they should love 
darkness and become hostile to holy light, as Manichaeus says, that is, not only to their own God, but also 
to the Father from whom they had their being? Whence therefore this so great evil of ignorance, before 
any evil from the nature of darkness was mingled with it? But if he knew that this would happen, either 
there was in him everlasting cruelty, if he did not grieve over the contamination and damnation of his own 
nature that was to take place, or everlasting misery, if he did so grieve: whence also this so great evil of 
your supreme good before any commingling with your supreme evil? Assuredly that part of the nature 
itself which was fettered in the eternal chain of that sphere, if it knew not that this fate awaited it, even so 
was there everlasting ignorance in the nature of God, but if it knew, then everlasting misery: whence this 
so great evil before any evil from the contrary nature was commingled? Or perchance did it, in the 
greatness of its love (charity), rejoice that through its punishment perpetual rest was prepared for the 
residue of the inhabitants of light? Let him who sees how abominable it is to say this, pronounce an 
anathema. But if this should be done so that at least the good nature itself should not become hostile to 
the light, it might be possible, perchance, not for the nature of God indeed, but for some man, as it were, 
to be regarded as praiseworthy, who for the sake of his country should be willing to suffer something of 
evil, which evil indeed could be only for a time, and not forever: but now also they speak of that fettering 
in the sphere of darkness as eternal, and not indeed of a certain thing but of the nature of God; and 
assuredly it were a most unrighteous, and execrable, and ineffably sacrilegious joy, if the nature of God 
rejoiced that it should love darkness, and should become hostile to holy light. Whence this so monstrous 
and abominable evil before any evil from the contrary nature was commingled? Who can endure insanity 
so perverse and so impious, as to attribute so great good things to supreme evil, and so great evils to 
supreme good, which is God? 


CHAPTER 44 
INCREDIBLE TURPITUDES IN GOD IMAGINED BY MANICHAEUS 


But now when they speak of that part of the nature of God as everywhere mixed up in heaven, in earth, in 
all bodies dry and moist, in all sorts of flesh, in all seeds of trees, herbs, men, and animals: not as present 
by the power of divinity, for administering and ruling all things, undefilably, inviolably, incorruptibly, 
without any connection with them, which we say of God; but fettered, oppressed, polluted, to be loosed 
and liberated, as they say, not only through the running to and fro of the sun and the moon, and through 
the powers of light, but also through their Elect: what sacrilegious and incredible turpitudes this kind of 
error recommends to them even if it does not induce them to accept, it is horrible to speak of. For they say 
that the powers of light are transformed into beautiful males and are set over against the women of the 
race of darkness; and that the same powers again are transformed into beautiful females and are set over 
against the males of the race of darkness; that through their beauty they enkindle the foulest lust of the 
princes of darkness, and in this manner vital substance, that is, the nature of God, which they say is held 
fettered in their bodies, having been loosed from their members relaxed through lust, flies away, and 
when it has been taken up or cleansed, is liberated. This the wretches read, this they say, this they hear, 
this they believe, this they put as follows, in the seventh book of their Thesaurus (for so they call a certain 
writing of Manichaeus, in which these blasphemies stand written): “Then the blessed Father, who has 
bright ships, little apartments, dwelling-places, or magnitudes, according to his indwelling clemency, 
brings the help by which he is drawn out and liberated from the impious bonds, straits, and torments of 
his vital substance. And so by his own invisible nod he transforms those powers of his, which are held in 
this most brilliant ship, and makes them to bring forth adverse powers, which have been arranged in the 
various tracts of the heavens. Since these consist of both sexes, male and female, he orders the aforesaid 
powers to bring forth partly in the form of beardless youths, for the adverse race of females, partly in the 
form of bright maidens, for the contrary race of males: knowing that all these hostile powers on account 
of the deadly and most foul lust innate in them, are very easily taken captive, delivered up to these most 
beautiful forms which appear, and in this manner they are dissolved. But you may know that this same 
blessed Father of ours is identical with his powers, which for a necessary reason he transforms into the 
undefiled likeness of youths and maidens. But these he uses as his own arms, and through them he 
accomplishes his will. But there are bright ships full of these divine powers, which are stationed after the 
likeness of marriage over against the infernal races, and who with alacrity and ease effect at the very 
moment what they have planned. Therefore, when reason demands that these same holy powers should 


appear to males, straightway also they show by their dress the likeness of most beautiful maidens. Again 
when females are to be dealt with, putting aside the forms of maidens, they show the forms of beardless 
youths. But by this handsome appearance of theirs, ardor and lust increase, and in this way the chain of 
their worst thoughts is loosed, and the living soul which was held by their members, relaxed by this 
occasion escapes, and is mingled with its own most pure air; when the souls thoroughly cleansed ascend 
to the bright ships, which have been prepared for conveying them and for ferrying them over to their own 
country. But that which still bears the stains of the adverse race, descends little by little through billows 
and fires, and is mingled with trees and other plants and with all seeds, and is plunged into divers fires. 
And in what manner the figures of youths and maidens from that great and most glorious ship appear to 
the contrary powers which live in the heavens and have a fiery nature; and from that handsome 
appearance, part of the life which is held in their members having been released is conducted away 
through fires into the earth: in the same manner also, that most high power, which dwells in the ship of 
vital waters appears in the likeness of youths and holy maidens to those powers whose nature is cold and 
moist, and which are arranged in the heavens. And indeed to those that are females, among these the 
form of youths appears, but to the males, the form of maidens. By his changing and diversity of divine and 
most beautiful persons, the princes male and female of the moist and cold race are loosed, and what is 
vital in them escapes; but whatever should remain, having been relaxed, is conducted into the earth 
through cold, and is mingled with all the races of darkness” Who can endure this? Who can believe, not 
indeed that it is true, but that it could even be said? Behold those who fear to anathematize Manichaeus 
teaching these things, and do not fear to believe in a God doing them and suffering them! 


CHAPTER 45 


CERTAIN UNSPEAKABLE TURPITUDES BELIEVED, NOT WITHOUT REASON, CONCERNING THE MANICHAEANS 
THEMSELVES 


But they say, that through their own Elect that same commingled part and nature of God is purged, by 
eating and drinking forsooth, (because they say that it is held fettered in all foods); that when they are 
taken up by the Elect for the nourishment of the body in eating and drinking, it is loosed, sealed, and 
liberated through their sanctity. Nor do the wretches pay heed to the fact that this is believed about them 
not without good reason, and they deny it in vain, so long as they do not anathematize the books of 
Manichaeus and cease to be Manichaeans. For if, as they say, a part of God is fettered in all seeds, and is 
purged by eating on the part of the Elect; who may not properly believe, that they do what they read in 
the Thesaurus was done among the powers of heaven and the princes of darkness; since indeed they say 
that their flesh is also from the race of darkness, and since they do not hesitate to believe and to affirm 
that the vital substance fettered in them is a part of God? Which assuredly if it is to be loosed, and purged 
by eating, as their lamentable error compels them to acknowledge; who does not see, who does not 
shudder at the greatness and the unspeakableness of what follows? 


CHAPTER 46 


THE UNSPEAKABLE DOCTRINE OF THE FUNDAMENTAL EPISTLE 


For they even say that Adam, the first man, was created by certain princes of darkness so that the light 
might be held by them lest it should escape. For in the epistle which they call Fundamental, Manichaeus 
wrote as follows respecting the way in which the Prince of Darkness, whom they represent as the father of 
the first man, spoke to the rest of his allied princes of darkness, and how he acted: “Therefore with 
wicked inventions he said to those present: What does this huge light that is rising seem to you to be? See 
how the pole moves, how it shakes most of the powers. Wherefore it is right for me rather to ask you 
beforehand for whatever light you have in your powers: since thus I will form an image of that great one 
who has appeared in his glory, through which we may be able to rule, freed in some measure from the 
conversation of darkness. Hearing these things, and deliberating for a long time among themselves, they 
thought it most just to furnish what was demanded of them. For they did not have confidence in being 
able to retain the light that they had forever; hence they thought it better to offer it to their Prince, by no 
means without hope that in this way they would rule. It must be considered therefore how they furnished 
the light that they had. For this also is scattered throughout all the divine scriptures and the heavenly 
secrets; but to the wise it is easy enough to know how it was given: for it is known immediately and openly 
by him who should truly and faithfully wish to consider. Since there was a promiscuous throng of those 
who had come together, females and males of course, he impelled them to copulate among themselves: in 
which copulation the males emitted seed, the females were made pregnant. But the offspring were like 
those who had begotten them, the first obtaining as it were the largest portion of the parents’ strength. 
Taking these as a special gift their Prince rejoiced. And just as even now we see take place, that the 
nature of evil taking thence strength forms the fashioner of bodies, so also the aforesaid Prince, taking the 
offspring of his companions, which had the senses of their parents, sagacity, light, procreated at the same 
time with themselves in the process of generation, devoured them; and very many powers having been 
taken from food of this kind, in which there was present not only fortitude, but much more astuteness and 
depraved sensibilities from the ferocious race of the progenitors, he called his own spouse to himself, 
springing from the same stock as himself, emitted, like the rest the abundance of evils that he had 
devoured, himself also adding something from his own thought and power, so that his disposition became 


the former and arranger of all the things that he had poured forth; whose consort received these things as 
soil cultivated in the best way is accustomed to receive seed. For in her were constructed and woven 
together the images of all heavenly and earthly powers, so that what was formed obtained the likeness, so 
to speak, of a full orb.” 


CHAPTER 47 


HE COMPELS TO THE PERPETRATION OF HORRIBLE TURPITUDES 


O abominable monster! O execrable perdition and ruin of deluded souls! I am not speaking of the 
blasphemy of saying these things about the nature of God which is thus fettered. Let the wretches 
deluded and hunted by deadly error give heed to this at least, that if a part of their God is fettered by the 
copulation of males and females which they profess to loose and purge by eating it, the necessity of this 
unspeakable error compels them not only to loose and purge the part of God from bread and vegetables 
and fruits, which alone they are seen publicly to partake of, but also from that which might be fettered 
through copulation, if conception should take place. That they do this some are said to have confessed 
before a public tribunal, not only in Paphlagonia, but also in Gaul, as I heard in Rome from a certain 
Catholic Christian; and when they were asked by the authority of what writing they did these things, they 
betrayed this fact concerning the Thesaurus that I have just mentioned. But when this is cast in their 
teeth, they are in the habit of replying, that some enemy or other has withdrawn from their number, that 
is from the number of their Elect, and has made a schism, and has founded a most foul heresy of this kind. 
Whence it is manifest that even if they do not themselves practise this thing, some who do practise it do it 
on the basis of their books. Therefore let them reject the books, if they abhor the crime, which they are 
compelled to commit, if they hold to the books; or if they do not commit them, they endeavor in opposition 
to the books to live more purely. But what do they do when it is said to them, either purge the light from 
whatever seeds you can, so that you cannot refuse to do that which you assert that you do not do; or else 
anathematize Manichaeus, when he says that a part of God is in all seeds, and that it is fettered by 
copulation, but that whatever of light, that is, of the aforesaid part of God, should become the food of the 
Elect, is purged by being eaten. Do you see what he compels you to believe, and do you still hesitate to 
anathematize him? What do they do, I say, when this is said to them? To what subterfuges do they betake 
themselves, when either so nefarious a doctrine is to be anathematized, or so nefarious a turpitude 
committed, in comparison with which all those intolerable evils to which I have already called attention, 
seem tolerable, namely, that they say of the nature of God that it was pressed by necessity to wage war, 
that it was either secure by everlasting ignorance, or was disturbed by everlasting grief and fear, when 
the corruption of commingling and the chain of everlasting damnation should come upon it, that finally as 
a result of the conflict it should be taken captive, oppressed, polluted, that after a false victory it should 
be fettered forever in a horrible sphere and separated from its original blessedness, while if considered in 
themselves they cannot be endured? 


CHAPTER 48 
AUGUSTIN PRAYS THAT THE MANICHAEANS MAY BE RESTORED TO THEIR SENSES 


O great is Thy patience, Lord, full of compassion and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy, and 
true; who makest Thy sun to rise upon the good and the evil, and who sendest rain upon the just and the 
unjust; who willest not the death of the sinner, so much as that he return and live; who reproving in parts, 
dost give place to repentance, that wickedness having been abandoned, they may believe on Thee, O Lord; 
who by Thy patience dost lead to repentance, although many according to the hardness of their heart and 
their impenitent heart treasure up for themselves wrath against the day of wrath and of the revelation of 
Thy righteous judgment, who wilt render to every man according to his works; who in the day when a man 
shall have turned from his iniquity to Thy mercy and truth, wilt forget all his iniquities: stand before us, 
grant unto us that through our ministry, by which Thou hast been pleased to refute this execrable and too 
horrible error, as many have already been liberated, many also may be liberated, and whether through the 
sacrament of Thy holy baptism, or through the sacrifice of a broken spirit and a contrite and humbled 
heart, in the sorrow of repentance, they may deserve to receive the remission of their sins and 
blasphemies, by which through ignorance they have offended Thee. For nothing is of any avail, save Thy 
surpassing mercy and power, and the truth of Thy baptism, and the keys of the kingdom of heaven in Thy 
holy Church; so that we must not despair of men as long as by Thy patience they live on this earth, who 
even knowing how great an evil it is to think or to say such things about Thee, are detained in that malign 
profession on account of the use or the attainment of temporal or earthly convenience, if rebuked by Thy 
reproaches they in any way flee to Thy ineffable goodness, and prefer to all the enticements of the carnal 
life, the heavenly and eternal life. 
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On Baptism, Against the Donatists 
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This treatise was written about 400 A.D. Concerning it Aug. in Retract. Book II. c. xviii., says: I have 
written seven books on Baptism against the Donatists, who strive to defend themselves by the authority of 
the most blessed bishop and martyr Cyprian; in which I show that nothing is so effectual for the refutation 
of the Donatists, and for shutting their mouths directly from upholding their schism against the Catholic 
Church, as the letters and act of Cyprian. 


Book I 


He proves that baptism can be conferred outside the Catholic communion by heretics or schismatics, but 
that it ought not to be received from them; and that it is of no avail to any while in a state of heresy or 
schism. 


CHAPTER 1 


1. In the treatise which we wrote against the published epistle of Parmenianus to Tichonius, we promised 
that at some future time we would treat the question of baptism more thoroughly; and indeed, even if we 
had not made this promise, we are not unmindful that this is a debt fairly due from us to the prayers of 
our brethren. Wherefore in this treatise we have undertaken, with the help of God, not only to refute the 
objections which the Donatists have been wont to urge against us in this matter, but also to advance what 
God may enable us to say in respect of the authority of the blessed martyr Cyprian, which they endeavor 
to use as a prop, to prevent their perversity from falling before the attacks of truth. And this we propose 
to do, in order that all whose judgment is not blinded by party spirit may understand that, so far from 
Cyprian’s authority being in their favor, it tends directly to their refutation and discomfiture 


2. In the treatise above mentioned, it has already been said that the grace of baptism can be conferred 
outside the Catholic communion, just as it can be also there retained. But no one of the Donatists 
themselves denies that even apostates retain the grace of baptism; for when they return within the pale of 
the Church, and are converted through repentance, it is never given to them a second time, and so it is 
ruled that it never could have been lost. So those, too, who in the sacrilege of schism depart from the 
communion of the Church, certainly retain the grace of baptism, which they received before their 
departure, seeing that, in case of their return, it is not again conferred on them whence it is proved, that 
what they had received while within the unity of the Church, they could not have lost in their separation. 
But if it can be retained outside, why may it not also be given there? If you say, “It is not rightly given 
without the pale;” we answer, “As it is not rightly retained, and yet is in some sense retained, so it is not 
indeed rightly given, but yet it is given.” But as, by reconciliation to unity, that begins to be profitably 
possessed which was possessed to no profit in exclusion from unity, so, by the same reconciliation, that 
begins to be profitable which without it was given to no profit. Yet it cannot be allowed that it should be 
said that that was not given which was given, nor that any one should reproach a man with not having 
given this, while confessing that he had given what he had himself received. For the sacrament of baptism 
is what the person possesses who is baptized; and the sacrament of conferring baptism is what he 
possesses who is ordained. And as the baptized person, if he depart from the unity of the Church, does not 
thereby lose the sacrament of baptism, so also he who is ordained, if he depart from the unity of the 
Church, does not lose the sacrament of conferring baptism. For neither sacrament may be wronged. If a 
sacrament necessarily becomes void in the case of the wicked, both must become void; if it remain valid 
with the wicked, this must be so with both. If, therefore, the baptism be acknowledged which he could not 
lose who severed himself from the unity of the Church, that baptism must also be acknowledged which 
was administered by one who by his secession had not lost the sacrament of conferring baptism. For as 
those who return to the Church, if they had been baptized before their secession, are not rebaptized, so 
those who return, having been ordained before their secession, are certainly not ordained again; but 
either they again exercise their former ministry, if the interests of the Church require it, or if they do not 
exercise it, at any rate they retain the sacrament of their ordination; and hence it is, that when hands are 
laid on them, to mark their reconciliation, they are not ranked with the laity. For Felicianus, when he 
separated himself from them with Maximianus, was not held by the Donatists themselves to have lost 
either the sacrament of baptism or the sacrament of conferring baptism. For now he is a recognized 
member of their own body, in company with those very men whom he baptized while he was separated 
from them in the schism of Maximianus. And so others could receive from them, whilst they still had not 
joined our society, what they themselves had not lost by severance from our society. And hence it is clear 
that they are guilty of impiety who endeavor to rebaptize those who are in Catholic unity; and we act 
rightly who do not dare to repudiate God’s sacraments, even when administered in schism. For in all 
points in which they think with us, they also are in communion with us, and only are severed from us in 
those points in which they dissent from us. For contact and disunion are not to be measured by different 
laws in the case of material or spiritual affinities. For as union of bodies arises from continuity of position, 
so in the agreement of wills there is a kind of contact between souls. If, therefore, a man who has severed 
himself from unity wishes to do anything different from that which had been impressed on him while in 
the state of unity, in this point he does sever himself, and is no longer a part of the united whole; but 
wherever he desires to conduct himself as is customary in the state of unity, in which he himself learned 
and received the lessons which he seeks to follow, in these points he remains a member, and is united to 
the corporate whole. 


CHAPTER 2 


3. And so the Donatists in some matters are with us; in some matters have gone out from us. Accordingly, 
those things wherein they agree with us we do not forbid them to do; but in those things in which they 
differ from us, we earnestly encourage them to come and receive them from us, or return and recover 
them, as the case may be; and with whatever means we can, we lovingly busy ourselves, that they, freed 
from faults and corrected, may choose this course. We do not therefore say to them, “Abstain from giving 
baptism,” but “Abstain from giving it in schism.” Nor do we say to those whom we see them on the point of 
baptizing, “Do not receive the baptism,” but “Do not receive it in schism.” For if any one were compelled 
by urgent necessity, being unable to find a Catholic from whom to receive baptism, and so, while 
preserving Catholic peace in his heart, should receive from one without the pale of Catholic unity the 
sacrament which he was intending to receive within its pale, this man, should he forthwith depart this life, 
we deem to be none other than a Catholic. But if he should be delivered from the death of the body, on his 
restoring himself in bodily presence to that Catholic congregation from which in heart he had never 
departed, so far from blaming his conduct, we should praise it with the greatest truth and confidence; 
because he trusted that God was present to his heart, while he was striving to preserve unity, and was 
unwilling to depart this life without the sacrament of holy baptism, which he knew to be of God, and not of 
men; wherever he might find it. But if any one who has it in his power to receive baptism within the 
Catholic Church prefers, from some perversity of mind, to be baptized in schism, even if he afterwards 
bethinks himself to come to the Catholic Church, because he is assured that there that sacrament will 
profit him, which can indeed be received but cannot profit elsewhere, beyond all question he is perverse, 
and guilty of sin, and that the more flagrant in proportion as it was committed wilfully. For that he 
entertains no doubt that the sacrament is rightly received in the Church, is proved by his conviction that it 
is there that he must look for profit even from what he has received elsewhere 


CHAPTER 3 


4. There are two propositions, moreover, which we affirm,—that baptism exists in the Catholic Church, 
and that in it alone can it be rightly received,—both of which the Donatists deny. Likewise there are two 
other propositions which we affirm,—that baptism exists among the Donatists, but that with them it is not 
rightly received, of which two they strenuously confirm the former, that baptism exists with them; but 
they are unwilling to allow the latter, that in their Church it cannot be rightly received. Of these four 
propositions, three are peculiar to us; in one we both agree. For that baptism exists in the Catholic 
Church, that it is rightly received there, and that it is not rightly received among the Donatists, are 
assertions made only by ourselves; but that baptism exists also among the Donatists, is asserted by them 
and allowed by us. If any one, therefore, is desirous of being baptized, and is already convinced that he 
ought to choose our Church as a medium for Christian salvation, and that the baptism of Christ is only 
profitable in it, even when it has been received elsewhere, but yet wishes to be baptized in the schism of 
Donatus, because not they only, nor we only, but both parties alike say that baptism exists with them, let 
him pause and look to the other three points. For if he has made up his mind to follow us in the points 
which they deny, though he prefers what both of us acknowledge, to what only we assert, it is enough for 
our purpose that he prefers what they do not affirm and we alone assert, to what they alone assert. That 
baptism exists in the Catholic Church, we assert and they deny. That it is rightly received in the Catholic 
Church, we assert and they deny. That it is not rightly received in the schism of Donatus, we assert and 
they deny. As, therefore, he is the more ready to believe what we alone assert should be believed, so let 
him be the more ready to do what we alone declare should be done. But let him believe more firmly, if he 
be so disposed, what both parties assert should be believed, than what we alone maintain. For he is 
inclined to believe more firmly that the baptism of Christ exists in the schism of Donatus, because that is 
acknowledged by both of us, than that it exists in the Catholic Church, an assertion made alone by the 
Catholics. But again, he is more ready to believe that the baptism of Christ exists also with us, as we alone 
assert, than that it does not exist with us, as they alone assert. For he has already determined and is fully 
convinced, that where we differ, our authority is to be preferred to theirs. So that he is more ready to 
believe what we alone assert, that baptism is rightly received with us, than that it is not rightly so 
received, since that rests only on their assertion. And, by the same rule, he is more ready to believe what 
we alone assert, that it is not rightly received with them, than as they alone assert, that it is rightly so 
received. He finds, therefore, that his confidence in being baptized among the Donatists is somewhat 
profitless, seeing that, though we both acknowledge that baptism exists with them, yet we do not both 
declare that it ought to be received from them. But he has made up his mind to cling rather to us in 
matters where we disagree. Let him therefore feel confidence in receiving baptism in our communion, 
where he is assured that it both exists and is rightly received; and let him not receive it in a communion, 
where those whose opinion he has determined to follow acknowledge indeed that it exists, but say that it 
cannot rightly be received. Nay, even if he should hold it to be a doubtful question, whether or no it is 
impossible for that to be rightly received among the Donatists which he is assured can rightly be received 
in the Catholic Church, he would commit a grievous sin, in matters concerning the salvation of his soul, in 
the mere fact of preferring uncertainty to certainty. At any rate, he must be quite sure that a man can be 
rightly baptized in the Catholic Church, from the mere fact that he has determined to come over to it, 
even if he be baptized elsewhere. But let him at least acknowledge it to be matter of uncertainty whether 
a man be not improperly baptized among the Donatists, when he finds this asserted by those whose 


opinion he is convinced should be preferred to theirs; and, preferring certainty to uncertainty, let him be 
baptized here, where he has good grounds for being assured that it is rightly done, in the fact that when 
he thought of doing it elsewhere, he had still determined that he ought afterwards to come over to this 
side 


CHAPTER 4 


5. Further, if any one fails to understand how it can be that we assert that the sacrament is not rightly 
conferred among the Donatists, while we confess that it exists among them, let him observe that we also 
deny that it exists rightly among them, just as they deny that it exists rightly among those who quit their 
communion. Let him also consider the analogy of the military mark, which, though it can both be retained, 
as by deserters, and, also be received by those who are not in the army, yet ought not to be either 
received or retained outside its ranks; and, at the same time, it is not changed or renewed when a man is 
enlisted or brought back to his service. However, we must distinguish between the case of those who 
unwittingly join the ranks of these heretics, under the impression that they are entering the true Church 
of Christ, and those who know that there is no other Catholic Church save that which, according to the 
promise, is spread abroad throughout the whole world, and extends even to the utmost limits of the earth; 
which, rising amid tares, and seeking rest in the future from the weariness of offenses, says in the Book of 
Psalms, “From the end of the earth I cried unto Thee, while my heart was in weariness: Thou didst exalt 
me on a rock.” But the rock was Christ, in whom the apostle says that we are now raised up, and set 
together in heavenly places, though not yet actually, but only in hope. And so the psalm goes on to Say, 
“Thou wast my guide, because Thou art become my hope, a tower of strength from the face of the enemy.” 
By means of His promises, which are like spears and javelins stored up in a strongly fortified place, the 
enemy is not only guarded against, but overthrown, as he clothes his wolves in sheep’s clothing, that they 
may say, “Lo, here is Christ, or there;” and that they may separate many from the Catholic city which is 
built upon a hill, and bring them down to the isolation of their own snares, so as utterly to destroy them. 
And these men, knowing this, choose to receive the baptism of Christ without the limits of the communion 
of the unity of Christ’s body, though they intend afterwards, with the sacrament which they have received 
elsewhere, to pass into that very communion. For they propose to receive Christ’s baptism in antagonism 
to the Church of Christ, well knowing that it is so even on the very day on which they receive it. And if this 
is a sin, who is the man that will say, Grant that for a single day I may commit sin? For if he proposes to 
pass over to the Catholic Church, I would fain ask why. What other answer can he give, but that it is ill to 
belong to the party of Donatus, and not to the unity of the Catholic Church? Just so many days, then, as 
you commit this ill, of so many days’ sin are you going to be guilty. And it may be said that there is greater 
sin in more days’ commission of it, and less in fewer; but in no wise can it be said that no sin is committed 
at all. But what is the need of allowing this accursed wrong for a single day, or a single hour? For the man 
who wishes this license to be granted him, might as well ask of the Church, or of God Himself, that for a 
single day he should be permitted to apostatize. For there is no reason why he should fear to be an 
apostate for a day, if he does not shrink from being for that time a schismatic or a heretic 


CHAPTER 5 


6. I prefer, he says, to receive Christ’s baptism where both parties agree that it exists. But those whom 
you intend to join say that it cannot be received there rightly; and those who say that it can be received 
there rightly are the party whom you mean to quit. What they say, therefore, whom you yourself consider 
of inferior authority, in opposition to what those say whom you yourself prefer, is, if not false, at any rate, 
to use a milder term, at least uncertain. I entreat you, therefore, to prefer what is true to what is false, or 
what is certain to what is uncertain. For it is not only those whom you are going to join, but you yourself 
who are going to join them, that confess that what you want can be rightly received in that body which 
you mean to join when you have received it elsewhere. For if you had any doubts whether it could be 
rightly received there, you would also have doubts whether you ought to make the change. If, therefore, it 
is doubtful whether it be not sin to receive baptism from the party of Donatus, who can doubt but that it is 
certain sin not to prefer receiving it where it is certain that it is not sin? And those who are baptized there 
through ignorance, thinking that it is the true Church of Christ, are guilty of less sin in comparison than 
these, though even they are wounded by the impiety of schism; nor do they escape a grievous hurt, 
because others suffer even more. For when it is said to certain men, “It shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom in the day of judgment than for you,” it is not meant that the men of Sodom shall escape 
torment, but only that the others shall be even more grievously tormented 


7. And yet this point had once, perhaps, been involved in obscurity and doubt. But that which is a source 
of health to those who give heed and receive correction, is but an aggravation of the sin of those who, 
when they are no longer suffered to be ignorant, persist in their madness to their own destruction. For the 
condemnation of the party of Maximianus, and their restoration after they had been condemned, together 
with those whom they had sacrilegiously, to use the language of their own Council, baptized in schism, 
settles the whole question in dispute, and removes all controversy. There is no point at issue between 
ourselves and those Donatists who hold communion with Primianus, which could give rise to any doubt 
that the baptism of Christ may not only be retained, but even conferred by those who are severed from 
the Church. For as they themselves are obliged to confess that those whom Felicianus baptized in schism 


received true baptism, inasmuch as they now acknowledge them as members of their own body, with no 
other baptism than that which they received in schism; so we say that that is Christ’s baptism, even 
without the pale of Catholic communion, which they confer who are cut off from that communion, 
inasmuch as they had not lost it when they were cut off. And what they themselves think that they 
conferred on those persons whom Felicianus baptized in schism, when they admitted them to 
reconcilation with themselves, viz., not that they should receive that which they did not as yet possess, 
but that what they had received to no advantage in schism, and were already in possession of, should be 
of profit to them, this God really confers and bestows through the Catholic communion on those who come 
from any heresy or schism in which they received the baptism of Christ; viz., not that they should begin to 
receive the sacrament of baptism as not possessing it before, but that what they already possessed should 
now begin to profit them. 


CHAPTER 6 


8. Between us, then, and what we may call the genuine Donatists, whose bishop is Primianus at Carthage, 
there is now no controversy on this point. For God willed that it should be ended by means of the followers 
of Maximianus, that they should be compelled by the precedent of his case to acknowledge what they 
would not allow at the persuasion of Christian charity. But this brings us to consider next, whether those 
men do not seem to have something to say for themselves, who refuse communion with the party of 
Primianus, contending that in their body there remains greater sincerity of Donatism, just in proportion to 
the paucity of their numbers. And even if these were only the party of Maximianus, we should not be 
justified in despising their salvation. How much more, then, are we bound to consider it, when we find 
that this same party of Donatus is split up into many most minute fractions, all which small sections of the 
body blame the one much larger portion which has Primianus for its head, because they receive the 
baptism of the followers of Maximianus; while each endeavors to maintain that it is the sole receptacle of 
true baptism, which exists nowhere else, neither in the whole of the world where the Catholic Church 
extends itself, nor in that larger main body of the Donatists, nor even in the other minute sections, but 
only in itself. Whereas, if all these fragments would listen not to the voice of man, but to the most 
unmistakable manifestation of the truth, and would be willing to curb the fiery temper of their own 
perversity, they would return from their own barrenness, not indeed to the main body of Donatus, a mere 
fragment of which they are a smaller fragment, but to the never-failing fruitfulness of the root of the 
Catholic Church. For all of them who are not against us are for us; but when they gather not with us, they 
scatter abroad 


CHAPTER 7 


9. For, in the next place, that I may not seem to rest on mere human arguments,—since there is so much 
obscurity in this question, that in earlier ages of the Church, before the schism of Donatus, it has caused 
men of great weight, and even our fathers, the bishops, whose hearts were full of charity, so to dispute 
and doubt among themselves, saving always the peace of the Church, that the several statutes of their 
Councils in their different districts long varied from each other, till at length the most wholesome opinion 
was established, to the removal of all doubts, by a plenary Council of the whole world:—I therefore bring 
forward from the gospel clear proofs, by which I propose, with God’s help, to prove how rightly and truly 
in the sight of God it has been determined, that in the case of every schismatic and heretic, the wound 
which caused his separation should be cured by the medicine of the Church; but that what remained 
sound in him should rather be recognized with approbation, than wounded by condemnation. It is indeed 
true that the Lord says in the gospel, “He that is not with me is against me; and he that gathereth not with 
me scattereth abroad.” Yet when the disciples had brought word to Him that they had seen one casting 
out devils in His name, and had forbidden him, because he followed not them, He said, “Forbid him not: 
for he that is not against us is for us. For there is no man which shall do a miracle in my name, that can 
lightly speak evil of me.” If, indeed, there were nothing in this man requiring correction, then any one 
would be safe who, setting himself outside the communion of the Church, severing himself from all 
Christian brotherhood, should gather in Christ’s name; and so there would be no truth in this, “He that is 
not with me is against me; and he that gathereth not with me scattereth abroad.” But if he required 
correction in the point where the disciples in their ignorance were anxious to check him, why did our 
Lord, by saying, “Forbid him not,” prevent this check from being given? And how can that be true which 
He then says, “He that is not against you is for you?” For in this point he was not against, but for them, 
when he was working miracles of healing in Christ’s name. That both, therefore, should be true, as both 
are true,—both the declaration, that “he that is not with me is against me, and he that gathereth not with 
me scattereth abroad;” and also the injunction, “Forbid him not; for he that is not against you is for 
you,”—what must we understand, except that the man was to be confirmed in his veneration for that 
mighty Name, in respect of which he was not against the Church, but for it; and yet he was to be blamed 
for separating himself from the Church, whereby his gathering became a scattering; and if it should have 
so happened that he sought union with the Church, he should not have received what he already 
possessed, but be made to set right the points wherein he had gone astray? 


CHAPTER 8 


10. Nor indeed were the prayers of the Gentile Cornelius unheard, nor did his alms lack acceptance; nay, 
he was found worthy that an angel should be sent to him, and that he should behold the messenger, 
through whom he might assuredly have learned everything that was necessary, without requiring that any 
man should come to him. But since all the good that he had in his prayers and alms could not benefit him 
unless he were incorporated in the Church by the bond of Christian brotherhood and peace, he was 
ordered to send to Peter, and through him learned Christ; and, being also baptized by his orders, he was 
joined by the tie of communion to the fellowship of Christians, to which before he was bound only by the 
likeness of good works. And indeed it would have been most fatal to despise what he did not yet possess, 
vaunting himself in what he had. So too those who, by separating themselves from the society of their 
fellows, to the overthrow of charity, thus break the bond of unity, if they observe none of the things which 
they have received in that society, are separated in everything; and so any one whom they have joined to 
their society, if he afterwards wish to come over to the Church, ought to receive everything which he has 
not already received. But if they observe some of the same things, in respect of these they have not 
severed themselves; and so far they are still a part of the framework of the Church, while in all other 
respects they are cut off from it. Accordingly, any one whom they have associated with themselves is 
united to the Church in all those points in which they are not separated from it. And therefore, if he wish 
to come over to the Church, he is made sound in those points in which he was unsound and went astray; 
but where he was sound in union with the Church, he is not cured, but recognized,—lest in desiring to 
cure what is sound we should rather inflict a wound. Therefore those whom they baptize they heal from 
the wound of idolatry or unbelief; but they injure them more seriously with the wound of schism. For 
idolaters among the people of the Lord were smitten with the sword; but schismatics were swallowed up 
by the earth opening her mouth. And the apostle says, “Though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing.” 


11. If any one is brought to the surgeon, afflicted with a grievous wound in some vital part of the body, 
and the surgeon says that unless it is cured it must cause death, the friends who brought him do not, I 
presume, act so foolishly as to count over to the surgeon all his sound limbs, and, drawing his attention to 
them, make answer to him, “Can it be that all these sound limbs are of no avail to save his life, and that 
one wounded limb is enough to cause his death?” They certainly do not say this, but they entrust him to 
the surgeon to be cured. Nor, again, because they so entrust him, do they ask the surgeon to cure the 
limbs that are sound as well; but they desire him to apply drugs with all care to the one part from which 
death is threatening the other sound parts too, with the certainty that it must come, unless the wound be 
healed. What will it then profit a man that he has sound faith, or perhaps only soundness in the sacrament 
of faith, when the soundness of his charity is done away with by the fatal wound of schism, so that by the 
overthrow of it the other points, which were in themselves sound, are brought into the infection of death? 
To prevent which, the mercy of God, through the unity of His holy Church, does not cease striving that 
they may come and be healed by the medicine of reconciliation, through the bond of peace. And let them 
not think that they are sound because we admit that they have something sound in them; nor let them 
think, on the other hand, that what is sound must needs be healed, because we show that in some parts 
there is a wound. So that in the soundness of the sacrament, because they are not against us, they are for 
us; but in the wound of schism, because they gather not with Christ, they scatter abroad. Let them not be 
exalted by what they have. Why do they pass the eyes of pride over those parts only which are sound? Let 
them condescend also to look humbly on their wound, and give heed not only to what they have, but also 
to what is wanting in them. 


CHAPTER 9 


12. Let them see how many things, and what important things, are of no avail, if a certain single thing be 
wanting, and let them see what that one thing is. And herein let them hear not my words, but those of the 
apostle: “Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, I am become as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not 
charity, I am nothing.” What does it profit them, therefore, if they have both the voice of angels in the 
sacred mysteries, and the gift of prophecy, as had Caiaphas and Saul, that so they may be found 
prophesying, of whom Holy Scripture testifies that they were worthy of condemnation? If they not only 
know, but even possess the sacraments, as Simon Magus did; if they have faith, as the devils confessed 
Christ (for we must not suppose that they did not believe when they said, “What have we to do with Thee, 
O Son of God? We know Thee who Thou art” ; if they distribute of themselves their own substance to the 
poor, as many do, not only in the Catholic Church, but in the different heretical bodies; if, under the 
pressure of any persecution, they give their bodies with us to be burned for the faith which they like us 
confess: yet because they do all these things apart from the Church, not “forbearing one another in love,” 
nor “endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace,” insomuch as they have not charity, 
they cannot attain to eternal salvation, even with all those good things which profit them not 


CHAPTER 10 


13. But they think within themselves that they show very great subtlety in asking whether the baptism of 
Christ in the party of Donatus makes men sons or not; so that, if we allow that it does make them sons, 


they may assert that theirs is the Church, the mother which could give birth to sons in the baptism of 
Christ; and since the Church must be one, they may allege that ours is no Church. But if we say that it 
does not make them sons, “Why then,” say they, “do you not cause those who pass from us to you to be 
born again in baptism, after they have been baptized with us, if they are not thereby born as yet?” 


14. Just as though their party gained the power of generation in virtue of what constitutes its division, and 
not from what causes its union with the Church. For it is severed from the bond of peace and charity, but 
it is joined in one baptism. And so there is one Church which alone is called Catholic; and whenever it has 
anything of its own in these communions of different bodies which are separate from itself, it is most 
certainly in virtue of this which is its own in each of them that it, not they, has the power of generation. 
For neither is it their separation that generates, but what they have retained of the essence of the Church; 
and if they were to go on to abandon this, they would lose the power of generation. The generation, then, 
in each case proceeds from the Church, whose sacraments are retained, from which any such birth can 
alone in any case proceed,—although not all who receive its birth belong to its unity, which shall save 
those who persevere even to the end. Nor is it those only that do not belong to it who are openly guilty of 
the manifest sacrilege of schism, but also those who, being outwardly joined to its unity, are yet separated 
by a life of sin. For the Church had herself given birth to Simon Magus through the sacrament of baptism; 
and yet it was declared to him that he had no part in the inheritance of Christ. Did he lack anything in 
respect of baptism, of the gospel, of the sacraments? But in that he wanted charity, he was born in vain; 
and perhaps it had been well for him that he had never been born at all. Was anything wanting to their 
birth to whom the apostle says, “I have fed you with milk, and not with meat, even as babes in Christ”? Yet 
he recalls them from the sacrilege of schism, into which they were rushing, because they were carnal: “I 
have fed you,” he says, “with milk, and not with meat: for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neither yet 
now are ye able. For ye are yet carnal: for whereas there is among you envying and strife, are ye not 
carnal, and walk as men? For while one saith, I am of Paul; and another, I am of Apollos; are ye not men?” 
For of these he says above: “Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye 
all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions among you; but that ye be perfectly joined 
together in the same mind, and in the same judgment. For it hath been declared unto me of you, my 
brethren, by them which are of the house of Chloee, that there are contentions among you. Now this I say, 
that every one of you saith, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ. Is Christ 
divided? was Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?” These, therefore, if they 
continued in the same perverse obstinacy, were doubtless indeed born, but yet would not belong by the 
bond of peace and unity to the very Church in respect of which they were born. Therefore she herself 
bears them in her own womb and in the womb of her handmaids, by virtue of the same sacraments, as 
though by virtue of the seed of her husband. For it is not without meaning that the apostle says that all 
these things were done by way of figure. But those who are too proud, and are not joined to their lawful 
mother, are like Ishmael, of whom it is said, “Cast out this bond-woman and her Son: for the son of the 
bond-woman shall not be heir with my son, even with Isaac.” But those who peacefully love the lawful wife 
of their father, whose sons they are by lawful descent, are like the sons of Jacob, born indeed of 
handmaids, but yet receiving the same inheritance. But those who are born within the family, of the womb 
of the mother herself, and then neglect the grace they have received, are like Isaac’s son Esau, who was 
rejected, God Himself bearing witness to it, and saying, “I loved Jacob, and I hated Esau;” and that though 
they were twin-brethren, the offspring of the same womb. 


CHAPTER 11 


15. They ask also, “Whether sins are remitted in baptism in the party of Donatus:” so that, if we say that 
they are remitted, they may answer, then the Holy Spirit is there; for when by the breathing of our Lord 
the Holy Spirit was given to the disciples, He then went on to say, “Baptize all nations in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; 
and whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” And if it is so, they say, then our communion is the 
Church of Christ; for the Holy Spirit does not work the remission of sins except in the Church. And if our 
communion is the Church of Christ, then your communion is not the Church of Christ. For that is one, 
wherever it is, of which it is said, “My dove is but one; she is the only one of her mother;” nor can there be 
just so many churches as there are schisms. But if we should say that sins are not there remitted, then, 
say they, there is no true baptism there; and therefore ought you to baptize those whom you receive from 
us. And since you do not do this, you confess that you are not in the Church of Christ 


16. To these we reply, following the Scriptures, by asking them to answer themselves what they ask of us. 
For I beg them to tell us whether there is any remission of sins where there is not charity; for sins are the 
darkness of the soul. For we find St. John saying, “He that hateth his brother is still in darkness.” But none 
would create schisms, if they were not blinded by hatred of their brethren. If, therefore, we say that sins 
are not remitted there, how is he regenerate who is baptized among them? And what is regeneration in 
baptism, except the being renovated from the corruption of the old man? And how can he be so renovated 
whose past sins are not remitted? But if he be not regenerate, neither does he put on Christ; from which it 
seems to follow that he ought to be baptized again. For the apostle says, “For as many of you as have been 
baptized into Christ have put on Christ;” and if he has not so put on Christ, neither should he be 
considered to have been baptized in Christ. Further, since we say that he has been baptized in Christ, we 


confess that he has put on Christ; and if we confess this, we confess that he is regenerate. And if this be 
so, how does St. John say, “He that hateth his brother remaineth still in darkness,” if remission of his sins 
has already taken place? Can it be that schism does not involve hatred of one’s brethren? Who will 
maintain this, when both the origin of, and perseverance in schism consists in nothing else save hatred of 
the brethren? 


17. They think that they solve this question when they say: “There is then no remission of sins in schism, 
and therefore no creation of the new man by regeneration, and accordingly neither is there the baptism of 
Christ.” But since we confess that the baptism of Christ exists in schism, we propose this question to them 
for solution: Was Simon Magus endued with the true baptism of Christ? They will answer, Yes; being 
compelled to do so by the authority of holy Scripture. I ask them whether they confess that he received 
remission of his sins. They will certainly acknowledge it. So I ask why Peter said to him that he had no 
part in the lot of the saints. Because, they say, he sinned afterwards, wishing to buy with money the gift of 
God, which he believed the apostles were able to sell. 


CHAPTER 12 


18. What if he approached baptism itself in deceit? were his sins remitted, or were they not? Let them 
choose which they will. Whichever they choose will answer our purpose. If they say they were remitted, 
how then shall “the Holy Spirit of discipline flee deceit,” if in him who was full of deceit He worked 
remission of sins? If they say they were not remitted, I ask whether, if he should afterwards confess his sin 
with contrition of heart and true sorrow, it would be judged that he ought to be baptized again. And if it is 
mere madness to assert this, then let them confess that a man can be baptized with the true baptism of 
Christ, and that yet his heart, persisting in malice or sacrilege, may not allow remission of sins to be 
given; and so let them understand that men may be baptized in communions severed from the Church, in 
which Christ’s baptism is given and received in the said celebration of the sacrament, but that it will only 
then be of avail for the remission of sins, when the recipient, being reconciled to the unity of the Church, 
is purged from the sacrilege of deceit, by which his sins were retained, and their remission prevented. 
For, as in the case of him who had approached the sacrament in deceit there is no second baptism, but he 
is purged by faithful discipline and truthful confession, which he could not be without baptism, so that 
what was given before becomes then powerful to work his salvation, when the former deceit is done away 
by the truthful confession; so also in the case of the man who, while an enemy to the peace and love of 
Christ, received in any heresy or schism the baptism of Christ, which the schismatics in question had not 
lost from among them, though by his sacrilege his sins were not remitted, yet, when he corrects his error, 
and comes over to the communion and unity of the Church, he ought not to be again baptized: because by 
his very reconciliation to the peace of the Church he receives this benefit, that the sacrament now begins 
in unity to be of avail for the remission of his sins, which could not so avail him as received in schism 


19. But if they should say that in the man who has approached the sacrament in deceit, his sins are indeed 
removed by the holy power of so great a sacrament at the moment when he received it, but return 
immediately in consequence of his deceit: so that the Holy Spirit has both been present with him at his 
baptism for the removal of his sins, and has also fled before his perseverance in deceit so that they should 
return: so that both declarations prove true,—both, “As many of you as have been baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ;” and also, “The holy spirit of discipline will flee deceit;”—that is to say, that both the 
holiness of baptism clothes him with Christ, and the sinfulness of deceit strips him of Christ; like the case 
of a man who passes from darkness through light into darkness again, his eyes being always directed 
towards darkness, though the light cannot but penetrate them as he passes;—if they should say this, let 
them understand that this is also the case with those who are baptized without the pale of the Church, but 
yet with the baptism of the Church, which is holy in itself, wherever it may be; and which therefore 
belongs not to those who separate themselves, but to the body from which they are separated; while yet it 
avails even among them so far, that they pass through its light back to their own darkness, their sins, 
which in that moment had been dispelled by the holiness of baptism, returning immediately upon them, as 
though it were the darkness returning which the light had dispelled while they were passing through it. 


20. For that sins which have been remitted do return upon a man, where there is no brotherly love, is 
most clearly taught by our Lord, in the case of the servant whom He found owing Him ten thousand 
talents, and to whom He yet forgave all at his entreaty. But when he refused to have pity on his fellow- 
servant who owed him a hundred pence, the Lord commanded him to pay what He had forgiven him. The 
time, then, at which pardon is received through baptism is as it were the time for rendering accounts, so 
that all the debts which are found to be due may be remitted. Yet it was not afterwards that the servant 
lent his fellow-servant the money, which he had so pitilessly exacted when the other was unable to pay it; 
but his fellow-servant already owed him the debt, when he himself, on rendering his accounts to his 
master, was excused a debt of so vast an amount. He had not first excused his fellow-servant, and so come 
to receive forgiveness from his Lord. This is proved by the words of the fellow-servant: “Have patience 
with me, and I will pay thee all.” Otherwise he would have said, “You forgave me it before; why do you 
again demand it?” This is made more clear by the words of the Lord Himself. For He says, “But the same 
servant went out, and found one of his fellow-servants which was owing him a hundred pence.” He does 
not say, “To whom he had already forgiven a debt of a hundred pence.” Since then He says, “was owing 
him,” it is clear that he had not forgiven him the debt. And indeed it would have been better, and more in 


accordance with the position of a man who was going to render an account of so great a debt, and 
expected forbearance from his lord, that he should first have forgiven his fellow-servant what was due to 
him, and so have come to render the account when there was such need for imploring the compassion of 
his lord. Yet the fact that he had not yet forgiven his fellow-servant, did not prevent his lord from forgiving 
him all his debts on the occasion of receiving his accounts. But what advantage was it to him, since they 
all immediately returned with redoubled force upon his head, in consequence of his persistent want of 
charity? So the grace of baptism is not prevented from giving remission of all sins, even if he to whom 
they are forgiven continues to cherish hatred towards his brother in his heart. For the guilt of yesterday is 
remitted, and all that was before it, nay, even the guilt of the very hour and moment previous to baptism, 
and during baptism itself. But then he immediately begins again to be responsible, not only for the days, 
hours, moments which ensue, but also for the past,—the guilt of all the sins which were remitted 
returning on him, as happens only too frequently in the Church. 


CHAPTER 13 


21. For it often happens that a man has an enemy whom he hates most unjustly; although we are 
commanded to love even our unjust enemies, and to pray for them. But in some sudden danger of death 
he begins to be uneasy, and desires baptism, which he receives in such haste, that the emergency scarcely 
admits of the necessary formal examination of a few words, much less of a long conversation, so that this 
hatred should be driven from his heart, even supposing it to be known to the minister who baptizes him. 
Certainly cases of this sort are still found to occur not only with us, but also with them. What shall we say 
then? Are this man’s sins forgiven or not? Let them choose just which alternative they prefer. For if they 
are forgiven, they immediately return: this is the teaching of the gospel, the authoritative announcement 
of truth. Whether, therefore, they are forgiven or not, medicine is necessary afterwards; and yet if the 
man lives, and learns that his fault stands in need of correction, and corrects it, he is not baptized anew, 
either with them or with us. So in the points in which schismatics and heretics neither entertain different 
opinions nor observe different practice from ourselves, we do not correct them when they join us, but 
rather commend what we find in them. For where they do not differ from us, they are not separated from 
us. But because these things do them no good so long as they are schismatics or heretics, on account of 
other points in which they differ from us, not to mention the most grievous sin that is involved in 
separation itself, therefore, whether their sins remain in them, or return again immediately after 
remission, in either case we exhort them to come to the soundness of peace and Christian charity, not only 
that they may obtain something which they had not before, but also that what they had may begin to be of 
use to them 


CHAPTER 14 


22. It is to no purpose, then, that they say to us, “If you acknowledge our baptism, what do we lack that 
should make you suppose that we ought to think seriously of joining your communion?” For we reply, We 
do not acknowledge any baptism of yours; for it is not the baptism of schismatics or heretics, but of God 
and of the Church, wheresoever it may be found, and whithersoever it may be transferred. But it is in no 
sense yours, except because you entertain false opinions, and do sacrilegious acts, and have impiously 
separated yourselves from the Church. For if everything else in your practice and opinions were true, and 
still you were to persist in this same separation, contrary to the bond of brotherly peace, contrary to the 
union of all the brethren, who have been manifest, according to the promise, in all the world; the 
particulars of whose history, and the secrets of whose hearts, you never could have known or considered 
in every case, so as to have a right to condemn them; who, moreover, cannot be liable to condemnation for 
submitting themselves to the judges of the Church rather than to one of the parties to the dispute,—in this 
one thing, at least, in such a case, you are deficient, in which he is deficient who lacks charity. Why should 
we go over our argument again? Look and see yourselves in the apostle, how much there is that you lack. 
For what does it matter to him who lacks charity, whether he be carried away outside the Church at once 
by some blast of temptation, or remain within the Lord’s harvest, so as to be separated only at the final 
winnowing? And yet even such, if they have once been born in baptism, need not be born again 


CHAPTER 15 


23. For it is the Church that gives birth to all, either within her pale, of her own womb; or beyond it, of the 
seed of her bridegroom,—(either of herself, or of her handmaid. ) But Esau, even though born of the lawful 
wife, was separated from the people of God because he quarrelled with his brother. And Asher, born 
indeed by the authority of a wife, but yet of a handmaid, was admitted to the land of promise on account 
of his brotherly good-will. Whence also it was not the being born of a handmaid, but his quarrelling with 
his brother, that stood in the way of Ishmael, to cause his separation from the people of God; and he 
received no benefit from the power of the wife, whose son he rather was, inasmuch as it was in virtue of 
her conjugal rights that he was both conceived in and born of the womb of the handmaid. Just as with the 
Donatists it is by the right of the Church, which exists in baptism, that whosoever is born receives his 
birth; but if they agree with their brethren, through the unity of peace they come to the land of promise, 
not to be again cast out from the bosom of their true mother, but to be acknowledged in the seed of their 
father; but if they persevere in discord, they will belong to the line of Ishmael. For Ishmael was first, and 


then Isaac; and Esau was the elder, Jacob the younger. Not that heresy gives birth before the Church, or 
that the Church herself gives birth first to those who are carnal or animal, and afterwards to those who 
are spiritual; but because, in the actual lot of our mortality, in which we are born of the seed of Adam, 
“that was not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural, and afterward that which is spiritual.” But 
from mere animal sensation, because “the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God,” arise 
all dissensions and schisms. And the apostle says that all who persevere in this animal sensation belong to 
the old covenant. that is, to the desire of earthly promises, which are indeed the type of the spiritual; but 
“the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God.” 


24. At whatever time, therefore, men have begun to be of such a nature in this life, that, although they 
have partaken of such divine sacraments as were appointed for the dispensation under which they lived, 
they yet savor of carnal things, and hope for and desire carnal things from God, whether in this life or 
afterwards, they are yet carnal. But the Church, which is the people of God, is an ancient institution even 
in the pilgrimage of this life, having a carnal interest in some men, a spiritual interest in others. To the 
carnal belongs the old covenant, to the spiritual the new. But in the first days both were hidden, from 
Adam even to Moses. But by Moses the old covenant was made manifest, and in it was hidden the new 
covenant, because after a secret fashion it was typified. But so soon as the Lord came in the flesh, the new 
covenant was revealed; yet, though the sacraments of the old covenant passed away; the dispositions 
peculiar to it did not pass away. For they still exist in those whom the apostle declares to be already born 
indeed by the sacrament of the new covenant, but yet capable, as being natural, of receiving the things of 
the Spirit of God. For, as in the sacraments of the old covenant some persons were already spiritual, 
belonging secretly to the new covenant, which was then concealed, so now also in the sacrament of the 
new covenant, which has been by this time revealed, many live who are natural. And if they will not 
advance to receive the things of the Spirit of God, to which the discourse of the apostle urges them, they 
will still belong to the old covenant. But if they advance, even before they receive them, yet by their very 
advance and approach they belong to the new covenant; and if, before becoming spiritual, they are 
snatched away from this life, yet through the protection of the holiness of the sacrament they are 
reckoned in the land of the living, where the Lord is our hope and our portion. Nor can I find any truer 
interpretation of the scripture, “Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being imperfect” considering what 
follows, “And in Thy book shall all be written.” 


CHAPTER 16 


25. But the same mother which brought forth Abel, and Enoch, and Noah, and Abraham, brought forth 
also Moses and the prophets who succeeded him till the coming of our Lord; and the mother which gave 
birth to them gave birth also to our apostles and martyrs, and all good Christians. For all these that have 
appeared have been born indeed at different times, but are included in the society of our people; and it is 
as citizens of the same state that they have experienced the labors of this pilgrimage, and some of them 
are experiencing them, and others will experience them even to the end. Again, the mother who brought 
forth Cain, and Ham, and Ishmael, and Esau, brought forth also Dathan and others like him in the same 
people; and she who gave birth to them gave birth also to Judas the false apostle, and Simon Magus, and 
all the other false Christians who up to this time have persisted obstinately in their carnal affections, 
whether they have been mingled in the unity of the Church, or separated from it in open schism. But when 
men of this kind have the gospel preached to them, and receive the sacraments at the hand of those who 
are spiritual, it is as though Rebecca gave birth to them of her own womb, as she did to Esau; but when 
they are produced in the midst of the people of God through the instrumentality of those who preach the 
gospel not sincerely, Sarah is indeed the mother, but through Hagar. So when good spiritual disciples are 
produced by the preaching or baptism of those who are carnal, Leah, indeed, or Rachel, gives birth to 
them in her right as wife, but from the womb of a handmaid. But when good and faithful disciples are 
born of those who are spiritual in the gospel, and either attain to the development of spiritual age, or do 
not cease to strive in that direction, or are only deterred from doing so by want of power, these are born 
like Isaac from the womb of Sarah, or Jacob from the womb of Rebecca, in the new life and the new 
covenant 


CHAPTER 17 


26. Therefore, whether they seem to abide within, or are openly outside, whatsoever is flesh is flesh, and 
what is chaff is chaff, whether they persevere in remaining in their barrenness on the threshing-floor, or, 
when temptation befalls them, are carried out as it were by the blast of some wind. And even that man is 
always severed from the unity of the Church which is without spot or wrinkle, who associates with the 
congregation of the saints in carnal obstinacy. Yet we ought to despair of no man, whether he be one who 
shows himself to be of this nature within the pale of the Church, or whether he more openly opposes it 
from without. But the spiritual, or those who are steadily advancing with pious exertion towards this end, 
do not stray without the pale; since even when, by some perversity or necessity among men, they seem to 
be driven forth, they are more approved than if they had remained within, since they are in no degree 
roused to contend against the Church, but remain rooted in the strongest foundation of Christian charity 
on the solid rock of unity. For hereunto belongs what is said in the sacrifice of Abraham: “But the birds 
divided he not.” 


CHAPTER 18 


27. On the question of baptism, then, I think that I have argued at sufficient length; and since this is a 
most manifest schism which is called by the name of the Donatists, it only remains that on the subject of 
baptism we should believe with pious faith what the universal Church maintains, apart from the sacrilege 
of schism. And yet, if within the Church different men still held different opinions on the point, without 
meanwhile violating peace, then till some one clear and simple decree should have been passed by an 
universal Council, it would have been right for the charity which seeks for unity to throw a veil over the 
error of human infirmity, as it is written “For charity shall cover the multitude of sins.” For, seeing that its 
absence causes the presence of all other things to be of no avail, we may well suppose that in its presence 
there is found pardon for the absence of some missing things 


28. There are great proofs of this existing on the part of the blessed martyr Cyprian, in his letters,—to 
come at last to him of whose authority they carnally flatter themselves they are possessed, whilst by his 
love they are spiritually overthrown. For at that time, before the consent of the whole Church had 
declared authoritatively, by the decree of a plenary Council, what practice should be followed in this 
matter, it seemed to him, in common with about eighty of his fellow bishops of the African churches, that 
every man who had been baptized outside the communion of the Catholic Church should, on joining the 
Church, be baptized anew. And I take it, that the reason why the Lord did not reveal the error in this to a 
man of such eminence, was, that his pious humility and charity in guarding the peace and health of the 
Church might be made manifest, and might be noticed, so as to serve as an example of healing power, so 
to speak, not only to Christians of that age, but also to those who should come after. For when a bishop of 
so important a Church, himself a man of so great merit and virtue, endowed with such excellence of heart 
and power of eloquence, entertained an opinion about baptism different from that which was to be 
confirmed by a more diligent searching into the truth; though many of his colleagues held what was not 
yet made manifest by authority, but was sanctioned by the past custom of the Church, and afterwards 
embraced by the whole Catholic world; yet under these circumstances he did not sever himself, by refusal 
of communion, from the others who thought differently, and indeed never ceased to urge on the others 
that they should “forbear one another in love, endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.” For so, while the framework of the body remained whole, if any infirmity occurred in certain of its 
members, it might rather regain its health from their general soundness, than be deprived of the chance 
of any healing care by their death in severance from the body. And if he had severed himself, how many 
were there to follow! what a name was he likely to make for himself among men! how much more widely 
would the name of Cyprianist have spread than that of Donatist! But he was not a son of perdition, one of 
those of whom it is said, “Thou castedst them down while they were elevated;” but he was the son of the 
peace of the Church, who in the clear illumination of his mind failed to see one thing, only that through 
him another thing might be more excellently seen. “And yet,” says the apostle, “show I unto you a more 
excellent way: though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, I am become 
as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” He had therefore imperfect insight into the hidden mystery of 
the sacrament. But if he had known the mysteries of all sacraments, without having charity, it would have 
been nothing. But as he, with imperfect insight into the mystery, was careful to preserve charity with all 
courage and humility and faith, he deserved to come to the crown of martyrdom; so that, if any cloud had 
crept over the clearness of his intellect from his infirmity as man, it might be dispelled by the glorious 
brightness of his blood. For it was not in vain that our Lord Jesus Christ, when He declared Himself to be 
the vine, and His disciples, as it were, the branches in the vine, gave command that those which bare no 
fruit should be cut off, and removed from the vine as useless branches. But what is really fruit, save that 
new offspring, of which He further says, “A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another?” 
This is that very charity, without which the rest profiteth nothing. The apostle also says: “But the fruit of 
the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance;” which all 
begin with charity, and with the rest of the combination forms one unity in a kind of wondrous cluster. Nor 
is it again in vain that our Lord added, “And every branch that beareth fruit, my Father purgeth it, that it 
may bring forth more fruit,” but because those who are strong in the fruit of charity may yet have 
something which requires purging, which the Husbandman will not leave untended. Whilst then, that holy 
man entertained on the subject of baptism an opinion at variance with the true view, which was 
afterwards thoroughly examined and confirmed after most diligent consideration, his error was 
compensated by his remaining in catholic unity, and by the abundance of his charity; and finally it was 
cleared away by the pruning-hook of martyrdom. 


CHAPTER 19 


29. But that I may not seem to be uttering these praises of the blessed martyr (which, indeed, are not his, 
but rather those of Him by whose grace he showed himself what he was), in order to escape the burden of 
proof, let us now bring forward from his letters the testimony by which the mouths of the Donatists may 
most of all be stopped. For they advance his authority before the unlearned, to show that in a manner they 
do well when they baptize afresh the faithful who come to them. Too wretched are they—and, unless they 
correct themselves, even by themselves are they utterly condemned—who choose in the example set them 
by so great a man to imitate just that fault, which only did not injure him, because he walked with 
constant steps even to the end in that from which they have strayed who “have not known the way of 


peace.” It is true that Christ’s baptism is holy; and although it may exist among heretics or schismatics, 
yet it does not belong to the heresy or schism; and therefore even those who come from thence to the 
Catholic Church herself ought not to be baptized afresh. Yet to err on this point is one thing; it is another 
thing that those who are straying from the peace of the Church, and have fallen headlong into the pit of 
schism, should go on to decide that any who join them ought to be baptized again. For the former is a 
speck on the brightness of a holy soul which abundance of charity would fain have covered; the latter is a 
stain in their nether foulness which the hatred of peace in their countenance ostentatiously brings to 
light. But the subject for our further consideration, relating to the authority of the blessed Cyprian, we 
will commence from a fresh beginning 


Book II 


In which Augustin proves that it is to no purpose that the Donatists bring forward the authority of 
Cyprian, bishop and martyr, since it is really more opposed to them than to the Catholics. For that he held 
that the view of his predecessor Agrippinus, on the subject of baptizing heretics in the Catholic Church 
when they join its communion, should only be received on condition that peace should be maintained with 
those who entertained the opposite view, and that the unity of the Church should never be broken by any 
kind of schism. 


CHAPTER 1 


1. How much the arguments make for us, that is, for catholic peace, which the party of Donatus profess to 
bring forward against us from the authority of the blessed Cyprian, and how much they prove against 
those who bring them forward, it is my intention, with the help of God, to show in the ensuing book. If, 
therefore, in the course of my argument, I am obliged to repeat what I have already said in other treatises 
(although I will do so as little as I can,) yet this ought not to be objected to by those who have already 
read them and agree with them; since it is not only right that those things which are necessary for 
instruction should be frequently instilled into men of dull intelligence, but even in the case of those who 
are endowed with larger understanding, it contributes very much both to make their learning easier and 
their powers of teaching readier, where the same points are handled and discussed in many various ways. 
For I know how much it discourages a reader, when he comes upon any knotty question in the book which 
he has in hand, to find himself presently referred for its solution to another which he happens not to have. 
Wherefore, if I am compelled, by the urgency of the present questions, to repeat what I have already said 
in other books, I would seek forgiveness from those who know those books already, that those who are 
ignorant may have their difficulties removed; for it is better to give to one who has already, than to abstain 
from satisfying any one who is in want 


2. What, then, do they venture to say, when their mouth is closed by the force of truth, with which they 
will not agree? “Cyprian,” say they, “whose great merits and vast learning we all know, decreed in a 
Council, with many of his fellow-bishops contributing their several opinions, that all heretics and 
schismatics, that is, all who are severed from the communion of the one Church, are without baptism; and 
therefore, whosoever has joined the communion of the Church after being baptized by them must be 
baptized in the Church.” The authority of Cyprian does not alarm me, because I am reassured by his 
humility. We know, indeed, the great merit of the bishop and martyr Cyprian; but is it in any way greater 
than that of the apostle and martyr Peter, of whom the said Cyprian speaks as follows in his epistle to 
Quintus? “For neither did Peter, whom the Lord chose first, and on whom He built His Church, when Paul 
afterwards disputed with him about circumcision, claim or assume anything insolently and arrogantly to 
himself, so as to say that he held the primacy, and should rather be obeyed of those who were late and 
newly come. Nor did he despise Paul because he had before been a persecutor of the Church, but he 
admitted the counsel of truth, and readily assented to the legitimate grounds which Paul maintained; 
giving us thereby a pattern of concord and patience, that we should not pertinaciously love our own 
opinions, but should rather account as our own any true and rightful suggestions of our brethren and 
colleagues for the common health and weal.” Here is a passage in which Cyprian records what we also 
learn in holy Scripture, that the Apostle Peter, in whom the primacy of the apostles shines with such 
exceeding grace, was corrected by the later Apostle Paul, when he adopted a custom in the matter of 
circumcision at variance with the demands of truth. If it was therefore possible for Peter in some point to 
walk not uprightly according to the truth of the gospel, so as to compel the Gentiles to judaize, as Paul 
writes in that epistle in which he calls God to witness that he does not lie; for he says, “Now the things 
which I write unto you, behold, before God, I lie not;” and, after this sacred and awful calling of God to 
witness, he told the whole tale, saying in the course of it, “But when I saw that they walked not uprightly, 
according to the truth of the gospel, I said unto Peter before them all, If thou, being a Jew, livest after the 
manner of the Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the 
Jews?”—if Peter, I say, could compel the Gentiles to live after the manner of the Jews, contrary to the rule 
of truth which the Church afterwards held, why might not Cyprian, in opposition to the rule of faith which 
the whole Church afterwards held, compel heretics and schismatics to be baptized afresh? I suppose that 
there is no slight to Cyprian in comparing him with Peter in respect to his crown of martyrdom; rather I 
ought to be afraid lest I am showing disrespect towards Peter. For who can be ignorant that the primacy 
of his apostleship is to be preferred to any episcopate whatever? But, granting the difference in the 
dignity of their sees, yet they have the same glory in their martyrdom. And whether it may be the case 
that the hearts of those who confess and die for the true faith in the unity of charity take precedence of 
each other in different points, the Lord Himself will know, by the hidden and wondrous dispensation of 
whose grace the thief hanging on the cross once for all confesses Him, and is sent on the selfsame day to 


paradise, while Peter, the follower of our Lord, denies Him thrice, and has his crown postponed: for us it 
were rash to form a judgment from the evidence. But if any one were now found compelling a man to be 
circumcised after the Jewish fashion, as a necessary preliminary for baptism, this would meet with much 
more general repudiation by mankind, than if a man should be compelled to be baptized again. 
Wherefore, if Peter, on doing this, is corrected by his later colleague Paul, and is yet preserved by the 
bond of peace and unity till he is promoted to martyrdom, how much more readily and constantly should 
we prefer, either to the authority of a single bishop, or to the Council of a single province, the rule that 
has been established by the statutes of the universal Church? For this same Cyprian, in urging his view of 
the question, was still anxious to remain in the unity of peace even with those who differed from him on 
this point, as is shown by his own opening address at the beginning of the very Council which is quoted by 
the Donatists. For it is as follows: 


CHAPTER 2 


3. “When, on the calends of September, very many bishops from the provinces of Africa, Numidia, and 
Mauritania, with their presbyters and deacons, had met together at Carthage, a great part of the laity also 
being present; and when the letter addressed by Jubaianus to Cyprian, as also the answer of Cyprian to 
Jubaianus, on the subject of baptizing heretics, had been read, Cyprian said: Ye have heard, most beloved 
colleagues, what Jubaianus, our fellow-bishop, has written to me, consulting my moderate ability 
concerning the unlawful and profane baptism of heretics, and what answer I gave him,—giving a 
judgment which we have once and again and often given, that heretics coming to the Church ought to be 
baptized, and sanctified with the baptism of the Church. Another letter of Jubaianus has likewise been 
read to you, in which, agreeably to his sincere and religious devotion, in answer to our epistle, he not only 
expressed his assent, but returned thanks also, acknowledging that he had received instruction. It 
remains that we severally declare our opinion on this subject, judging no one, nor depriving any one of the 
right of communion if he differ from us. For no one of us sets himself up as a bishop of bishops, or, by 
tyrannical terror, forces his colleagues to a necessity of obeying, inasmuch as every bishop, in the free use 
of his liberty and power, has the right of forming his own judgment, and can no more be judged by 
another than he can himself judge another. But we must all await the judgment of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who alone has the power both of setting us in the government of His Church, and of judging of our acts 
therein.’“ 


CHAPTER 3 


4. Now let the proud and swelling necks of the heretics raise themselves, if they dare, against the holy 
humility of this address. Ye mad Donatists, whom we desire earnestly to return to the peace and unity of 
the holy Church, that ye may receive health therein, what have ye to say in answer to this? You are wont, 
indeed, to bring up against us the letters of Cyprian, his opinion, his Council; why do ye claim the 
authority of Cyprian for your schism, and reject his example when it makes for the peace of the Church? 
But who can fail to be aware that the sacred canon of Scripture, both of the Old and New Testament, is 
confined within its own limits, and that it stands so absolutely in a superior position to all later letters of 
the bishops, that about it we can hold no manner of doubt or disputation whether what is confessedly 
contained in it is right and true; but that all the letters of bishops which have been written, or are being 
written, since the closing of the canon, are liable to be refuted if there be anything contained in them 
which strays from the truth, either by the discourse of some one who happens to be wiser in the matter 
than themselves, or by the weightier authority and more learned experience of other bishops, by the 
authority of Councils; and further, that the Councils themselves, which are held in the several districts and 
provinces, must yield, beyond all possibility of doubt, to the authority of plenary Councils which are 
formed for the whole Christian world; and that even of the plenary Councils, the earlier are often 
corrected by those which follow them, when, by some actual experiment, things are brought to light which 
were before concealed, and that is known which previously lay hid, and this without any whirlwind of 
sacrilegious pride, without any puffing of the neck through arrogance, without any strife of envious 
hatred, simply with holy humility, catholic peace, and Christian charity? 


CHAPTER 4 


5. Wherefore the holy Cyprian, whose dignity is only increased by his humility, who so loved the pattern 
set by Peter as to use the words, “Giving us thereby a pattern of concord and patience, that we should not 
pertinaciously love our own opinions, but should rather account as our own any true and rightful 
suggestions of our brethren and colleagues, for the common health and weal,”—he, I say, abundantly 
shows that he was most willing to correct his own opinion, if any one should prove to him that it is as 
certain that the baptism of Christ can be given by those who have strayed from the fold, as that it could 
not be lost when they strayed; on which subject we have already said much. Nor should we ourselves 
venture to assert anything of the kind, were we not supported by the unanimous authority of the whole 
Church, to which he himself would unquestionably have yielded, if at that time the truth of this question 
had been placed beyond dispute by the investigation and decree of a plenary Council. For if he quotes 
Peter as an example for his allowing himself quietly and peacefully to be corrected by one junior 
colleague, how much more readily would he himself, with the Council of his province, have yielded to the 


authority of the whole world, when the truth had been thus brought to light? For, indeed, so holy and 
peaceful a soul would have been most ready to assent to the arguments of any single person who could 
prove to him the truth; and perhaps he even did so, though we have no knowledge of the fact. For it was 
neither possible that all the proceedings which took place between the bishops at that time should have 
been committed to writing, nor are we acquainted with all that was so committed. For how could a matter 
which was involved in such mists of disputation even have been brought to the full illumination and 
authoritative decision of a plenary Council, had it not first been known to be discussed for some 
considerable time in the various districts of the world, with many discussions and comparisons of the 
views of the bishop on every side? But this is one effect of the soundness of peace, that when any doubtful 
points are long under investigation, and when, on account of the difficulty of arriving at the truth, they 
produce difference of opinion in the course of brotherly disputation, till men at last arrive at the unalloyed 
truth; yet the bond of unity remains, lest in the part that is cut away there should be found the incurable 
wound of deadly error 


CHAPTER 5 


6. And so it is that often something is imperfectly revealed to the more learned, that their patient and 
humble charity, from which proceeds the greater fruit, may be proved, either in the way in which they 
preserve unity, when they hold different opinions on matters of comparative obscurity, or in the temper 
with which they receive the truth, when they learn that it has been declared to be contrary to what they 
thought. And of these two we have a manifestation in the blessed Cyprian of the one, viz., of the way in 
which he preserved unity with those from whom he differed in opinion. For he says, “Judging no one nor 
depriving any one of the right of communion if he differ from us.” And the other, viz., in what temper he 
could receive the truth when found to be different from what he thought it, though his letters are silent on 
the point, is yet proclaimed by his merits. If there is no letter extant to prove it, it is witnessed by his 
crown of martyrdom; if the Council of bishops declare it not, it is declared by the host of angels. For it is 
no small proof of a most peaceful soul, that he won the crown of martyrdom in that unity from which he 
would not separate, even though he differed from it. For we are but men; and it is therefore a temptation 
incident to men that we should hold views at variance with the truth on any point. But to come through 
too great love for our own opinion, or through jealousy of our betters, even to the sacrilege of dividing the 
communion of the Church, and of founding heresy or schism, is a presumption worthy of the devil. But 
never in any point to entertain an opinion at variance with the truth is perfection found only in the angels. 
Since then we are men, yet forasmuch as in hope we are angels, whose equals we shall be in the 
resurrection, at any rate, so long as we are wanting in the perfection of angels, let us at least be without 
the presumption of the devil. Accordingly the apostle says, “There hath no temptation taken you but such 
as is common to man.” It is therefore part of man’s nature to be sometimes wrong. Wherefore he says in 
another place, “Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded: and if in anything ye be 
otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you.” But to whom does He reveal it when it is His will 
(be it in this life or in the life to come), save to those who walk in the way of peace, and stray not aside 
into any schism? Not to such as those who have not known the way of peace, or for some other cause have 
broken the bond of unity. And so, when the apostle said, “And if in anything ye be otherwise minded, God 
shall reveal even this unto you,” lest they should think that besides the way of peace their own wrong 
views might be revealed to them, he immediately added, “Nevertheless, whereto we have already 
attained, let us walk by the same rule.” And Cyprian, walking by this rule, by the most persistent 
tolerance, not simply by the shedding of his blood, but because it was shed in unity (for if he gave his body 
to be burned, and had not charity, it would profit him nothing ), came by the confession of martyrdom to 
the light of the angels, and if not before, at least then, acknowledged the revelation of the truth on that 
point on which, while yet in error, he did not prefer the maintenance of a wrong opinion to the bond of 
unity 


CHAPTER 6 


7. What then, ye Donatists, what have ye to say to this? If our opinion about baptism is true, yet all who 
thought differently in the time of Cyprian were not cut off from the unity of the Church, till God revealed 
to them the truth of the point on which they were in error, why then have ye by your sacrilegious 
separation broken the bond of peace? But if yours is the true opinion about baptism, Cyprian and the 
others, in conjunction with whom ye set forth that he held such a Council, remained in unity with those 
who thought otherwise; why, therefore, have ye broken the bond of peace? Choose which alternative ye 
will, ye are compelled to pronounce an opinion against your schism. Answer me, wherefore have ye 
separated yourselves? Wherefore have ye erected an altar in opposition to the whole world? Wherefore do 
ye not communicate with the Churches to which apostolic epistles have been sent, which you yourselves 
read and acknowledge, in accordance with whose tenor you say that you order your lives? Answer me, 
wherefore have ye separated yourselves? I suppose in order that ye might not perish by communion with 
wicked men. How then was it that Cyprian, and so many of his colleagues, did not perish? For though they 
believed that heretics and schismatics did not possess baptism, yet they chose rather to hold communion 
with them when they had been received into the Church without baptism, although they believed that 
their flagrant and sacrilegious sins were yet upon their heads, than to be separated from the unity of the 
Church, according to the words of Cyprian, “Judging no one, nor depriving any one of the right of 


communion if he differ from us.” 


8. If, therefore, by such communion with the wicked the just cannot but perish, the Church had already 
perished in the time of Cyprian. Whence then sprang the origin of Donatus? where was he taught, where 
was he baptized, where was he ordained, since the Church had been already destroyed by the contagion 
of communion with the wicked? But if the Church still existed, the wicked could do no harm to the good in 
one communion with them. Wherefore did ye separate yourselves? Behold, I see in unity Cyprian and 
others, his colleagues, who, on holding a council, decided that those who have been baptized without the 
communion of the Church have no true baptism, and that therefore it must be given them when they join 
the Church. But again, behold I see in the same unity that certain men think differently in this matter, and 
that, recognizing in those who come from heretics and schismatics the baptism of Christ, they do not 
venture to baptize them afresh. All of these catholic unity embraces in her motherly breast, bearing each 
other’s burdens by turns, and endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, till God 
should reveal to one or other of them any error in their views. If the one party held the truth, were they 
infected by the others, or no? If the others held the truth, were they infected by the first, or no? Choose 
which ye will. If there was contamination, the Church even then ceased to exist; answer me, therefore, 
whence came ye forth hither? But if the Church remained, the good are in no wise contaminated by the 
bad in such communion; answer me, therefore, why did ye break the bond? 


9. Or is it perhaps that schismatics, when received without baptism, bring no infection, but that it is 
brought by those who deliver up the sacred books? For that there were traditors of your number is proved 
by the clearest testimony of history. And if you had then brought true evidence against those whom you 
were accusing, you would have proved your cause before the unity of the whole world, so that you would 
have been retained whilst they were shut out. And if you endeavored to do this, and did not succeed, the 
world is not to blame, which trusted the judges of the Church rather than the beaten parties in the suit; 
whilst, if you would not urge your suit, the world again is not to blame, which could not condemn men 
without their cause being heard. Why, then, did you separate yourselves from the innocent? You cannot 
defend the sacrilege of your schism. But this I pass over. But so much I say, that if the traditors could have 
defiled you, who were not convicted by you, and by whom, on the contrary, you were beaten, much more 
could the sacrilege of schismatics and heretics, received into the Church, as you maintain, without 
baptism, have defiled Cyprian. Yet he did not separate himself. And inasmuch as the Church continued to 
exist, it is clear that it could not be defiled. Wherefore, then, did you separate yourselves, I do not say 
from the innocent, as the facts proved them, but from the traditors, as they were never proved to be? Are 
the sins of traditors, as I began to say, heavier than those of schismatics? Let us not bring in deceitful 
balances, to which we may hang what weights we will and how we will, saying to suit ourselves, “This is 
heavy and this is light;” but let us bring forward the sacred balance out of holy Scripture, as out of the 
Lord’s treasure-house, and let us weigh them by it, to see which is the heavier; or rather, let us not weigh 
them for ourselves, but read the weights as declared by the Lord. At the time when the Lord showed, by 
the example of recent punishment, that there was need to guard against the sins of olden days, and an 
idol was made and worshipped, and the prophetic book was burned by the wrath of a scoffing king, and 
schism was attempted, the idolatry was punished with the sword, the burning of the book by slaughter in 
war and captivity in a foreign land, schism by the earth opening, and swallowing up alive the leaders of 
the schism while the rest were consumed with fire from heaven. Who will now doubt that that was the 
worse crime which received the heavier punishment? If men coming from such sacrilegious company, 
without baptism, as you maintain, could not defile Cyprian, how could those defile you who were not 
convicted but supposed betrayers of the sacred books? For if they had not only given up the books to be 
burned, but had actually burned them with their own hands, they would have been guilty of a less sin than 
if they had committed schism; for schism is visited with the heavier, the other with the lighter punishment, 
not at man’s discretion, but by the judgment of God. 


CHAPTER 7 


10. Wherefore, then, have ye severed yourselves? If there is any sense left in you, you must surely see that 
you can find no possible answer to these arguments. “We are not left,” they say, “so utterly without 
resource, but that we can still answer, It is our will. Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? to 
his own master he standeth or falleth.’” They do not understand that this was said to men who were 
wishing to judge, not of open facts, but of the hearts of other men. For how does the apostle himself come 
to say so much about the sins of schisms and heresies? Or how comes that verse in the Psalms, “If of a 
truth ye love justice, judge uprightly, O ye sons of men?” But why does the Lord Himself say, “Judge not 
according to the appearance, but judge righteous judgment,” if we may not judge any man? Lastly, why, in 
the case of those traditors, whom they have judged unrighteously, have they themselves ventured to pass 
any judgments at all on another man’s servants? To their own master they were standing or falling. Or 
why, in the case of the recent followers of Maximianus, have they not hesitated to bring forward the 
judgment delivered with the infallible voice, as they aver, of a plenary Council, in such terms as to 
compare them with those first schismatics whom the earth swallowed up alive? And yet some of them, as 
they cannot deny, they either condemned though innocent, or received back again in their guilt. But when 
a truth is urged which they cannot gainsay, they mutter a truly wholesome murmuring: “It is our will: Who 
art thou that judgest another man’s servant? to his own master he standeth or falleth.’“ But when a weak 


sheep is espied in the desert, and the pastor who should reclaim it to the fold is nowhere to be seen, then 
there is setting of teeth, and breaking of the weak neck: “Thou wouldst be a good man, wert thou not a 
traditor. Consult the welfare of thy soul; be a Christian.” What unconscionable madness! When it is said to 
a Christian, “Be a Christian,” what other lesson is taught, save a denial that he is a Christian? Was it not 
the same lesson which those persecutors of the Christians wished to teach, by resisting whom the crown 
of martyrdom was gained? Or must we even look on crime as lighter when committed with threatening of 
the sword than with treachery of the tongue? 


11. Answer me this, ye ravening wolves, who, seeking to be clad in sheep’s clothing, think that the letters 
of the blessed Cyprian are in your favor. Did the sacrilege of schismatics defile Cyprian, or did it not? If it 
did, the Church perished from that instant, and there remained no source from which ye might spring. If it 
did not, then by what offense on the part of others can the guiltless possibly be defiled, if the sacrilege of 
schism cannot defile them? Wherefore, then, have ye severed yourselves? Wherefore, while shunning the 
lighter offenses, which are inventions of your own, have ye committed the heaviest offense of all, the 
sacrilege of schism? Will ye now perchance confess that those men were no longer schismatics or heretics 
who had been baptized without the communion of the Church, or in some heresy or schism, because by 
coming over to the Church, and renouncing their former errors, they had ceased to be what formerly they 
were? How then was it, that though they were not baptized, their sins remained not on their heads? Was it 
that the baptism was Christ’s, but that it could not profit them without the communion of the Church; yet 
when they came over, and, renouncing their past error, were received into the communion of the Church 
by the laying on of hands, then, being now rooted and founded in charity, without which all other things 
are profitless, they began to receive profit for the remission of sins and the sanctification of their lives 
from that sacrament, which, while without the pale of the Church, they possessed in vain? 


12. Cease, then, to bring forward against us the authority of Cyprian in favor of repeating baptism, but 
cling with us to the example of Cyprian for the preservation of unity. For this question of baptism had not 
been as yet completely worked out, but yet the Church observed the most wholesome custom of 
correcting what was wrong, not repeating what was already given, even in the case of schismatics and 
heretics: she healed the wounded part, but did not meddle with what was whole. And this custom, coming, 
I suppose, from apostolical tradition (like many other things which are held to have been handed down 
under their actual sanction, because they are preserved throughout the whole Church, though they are 
not found either in their letters, or in the Councils of their successors),—this most wholesome custom, I 
say, according to the holy Cyprian, began to be what is called amended by his predecessor Agrippinus. 
But, according to the teaching which springs from a more careful investigation into the truth, which, after 
great doubt and fluctuation, was brought at last to the decision of a plenary Council, we ought to believe 
that it rather began to be corrupted than to receive correction at the hands of Agrippinus. Accordingly, 
when so great a question forced itself upon him, and it was difficult to decide the point, whether remission 
of sins and man’s spiritual regeneration could take place among heretics or schismatics, and the authority 
of Agrippinus was there to guide him, with that of some few men who shared in his misapprehension of 
this question, having preferred attempting something new to maintaining a custom which they did not 
understand how to defend; under these circumstances considerations of probability forced themselves 
into the eyes of his soul, and barred the way to the thorough investigation of the truth. 


CHAPTER 8 


13. Nor do I think that the blessed Cyprian had any other motive in the free expression and earlier 
utterance of what he thought in opposition to the custom of the Church, save that he should thankfully 
receive any one that could be found with a fuller revelation of the truth, and that he should show forth a 
pattern for imitation, not only of diligence in teaching, but also of modesty in learning; but that, if no one 
should be found to bring forward any argument by which those considerations of probability should be 
refuted, then he should abide by his opinion, with the full consciousness that he had neither concealed 
what he conceived to be the truth, nor violated the unity which he loved. For so he understood the words 
of the apostle: “Let the prophets speak two or three, and let the other judge. If anything be revealed to 
another that sitteth by, let the first hold his peace.” “In which passage he has taught and shown, that 
many things are revealed to individuals for the better, and that we ought not each to strive pertinaciously 
for what he has once imbibed and held, but if anything has appeared better and more useful, he should 
willingly embrace it.” At any rate, in these words he not only advised those to agree with him who saw no 
better course, but also exhorted any who could to bring forward arguments by which the maintenance of 
the former custom might rather be established; that if they should be of such a nature as not to admit of 
refutation, he might show in his own person with what sincerity he said “that we ought not each to strive 
pertinaciously for what he has once imbibed and held, but that, if anything has appeared better and more 
useful, he should willingly embrace it.” But inasmuch as none appeared, except such as simply urged the 
custom against him, and the arguments which they produced in its favor were not of a kind to bring 
conviction to a soul like his, this mighty reasoner was not content to give up his opinions, which, though 
they were not true, as he was himself unable to see, were at any rate not confuted, in favor of a custom 
which had truth on its side, but had not yet been confirmed. And yet, had not his predecessor Agrippinus, 
and some of his fellow-bishops throughout Africa, first tempted him to desert this custom, even by the 
decision of a Council, he certainly would not have dared to argue against it. But, amid the perplexities of 


so obscure a question, and seeing everywhere around him a strong universal custom, he would rather 
have put restraint upon himself by prayer and stretching forth his mind towards God, so as to have 
perceived or taught that for truth which was afterwards decided by a plenary Council. But when he had 
found relief amid his weariness in the authority of the former Council which was held by Agrippinus, he 
preferred maintaining what was in a manner the discovery of his predecessors, to expending further toil 
in investigation. For, at the end of his letter to Quintus, he thus shows how he has sought repose, if one 
may use the expression, for his weariness, in what might be termed the resting-place of authority 


CHAPTER 9 


14. “This, moreover,” says he, “Agrippinus, a man of excellent memory, with the rest, bishops with him, 
who at that time governed the Church of the Lord in the province of Africa and Numidia, did establish 
and, after the investigation of a mutual Council had weighed it, confirm; whose sentence, being both 
religious and legitimate and salutary in accordance with the Catholic faith and Church, we also have 
followed.” By this witness he gives sufficient proof how much more ready he would have been to bear his 
testimony, had any Council been held to discuss this matter which either embraced the whole Church, or 
at least represented our brethren beyond the sea. But such a Council had not yet been held, because the 
whole world was bound together by the powerful bond of custom; and this was deemed sufficient to 
oppose to those who wished to introduce what was new, because they could not comprehend the truth. 
Afterwards, however, while the question became matter for discussion and investigation amongst many on 
either side, the new practice was not only invented, but even submitted to the authority and power of a 
plenary Council,—after the martyrdom of Cyprian, it is true, but before we were born. But that this was 
indeed the custom of the Church, which afterwards was confirmed by a plenary Council, in which the 
truth was brought to light, and many difficulties cleared away, is plain enough from the words of the 
blessed Cyprian himself in that same letter to Jubaianus, which was quoted as being read in the Council. 
For he says, “But some one asks, What then will be done in the case of those who, coming out of heresy to 
the Church, have already been admitted without baptism?” where certainly he shows plainly enough what 
was usually done, though he would have wished it otherwise; and in the very fact of his quoting the 
Council of Agrippinus, he clearly proves that the custom of the Church was different. Nor indeed was it 
requisite that he should seek to establish the practice by this Council, if it was already sanctioned by 
custom; and in the Council itself some of the speakers expressly declare, in giving their opinion, that they 
went against the custom of the Church in deciding what they thought was right. Wherefore let the 
Donatists consider this one point, which surely none can fail to see, that if the authority of Cyprian is to be 
followed, it is to be followed rather in maintaining unity than in altering the custom of the Church; but if 
respect is paid to his Council, it must at any rate yield place to the later Council of the universal Church, 
of which he rejoiced to be a member, often warning his associates that they should all follow his example 
in upholding the coherence of the whole body. For both later Councils are preferred among later 
generations to those of earlier date; and the whole is always, with good reason, looked upon as superior to 
the parts 


CHAPTER 10 


15. But what attitude do they assume, when it is shown that the holy Cyprian, though he did not himself 
admit as members of the Church those who had been baptized in heresy or schism, yet held communion 
with those who did admit them, according to his express declaration, “Judging no one, nor depriving any 
one of the right of communion if he differ from us?” If he was polluted by communion with persons of this 
kind, why do they follow his authority in the question of baptism? But if he was not polluted by 
communion with them, why do they not follow his example in maintaining unity? Have they anything to 
urge in their defense except the plea, “We choose to have it so?” What other answer have any sinful or 
wicked men to the discourse of truth or justice,—the voluptuous, for instance, the drunkards, adulterers, 
and those who are impure in any way, thieves, robbers, murderers, plunderers, evil-doers, idolaters,— 
what other answer can they make when convicted by the voice of truth, except “I choose to do it;” “It is 
my pleasure so”? And if they have in them a tinge of Christianity, they say further, “Who art thou that 
judgest another man’s servant?” Yet these have so much more remains of modesty, that when, in 
accordance with divine and human law, they meet with punishment for their abandoned life and deeds, 
they do not style themselves martyrs; while the Donatists wish at once to lead a sacrilegious life and enjoy 
a blameless reputation, to suffer no punishment for their wicked deeds, and to gain a martyr’s glory in 
their just punishment. As if they were not experiencing the greater mercy and patience of God, in 
proportion as “executing His judgments upon them by little and little, He giveth them place of 
repentance,” and ceases not to redouble His scourgings in this life; that, considering what they suffer, and 
why they suffer it, they may in time grow wise; and that those who have received the baptism of the party 
of Maximianus in order to preserve the unity of Donatus, may the more readily embrace the baptism of 
the whole world in order to preserve the peace of Christ; that they may be restored to the root, may be 
reconciled to the unity of the Church, may see that they have nothing left for them to say, though 
something yet remains for them to do; that for their former deeds the sacrifice of loving-kindness may be 
offered to a long-suffering God, whose unity they have broken by their wicked sin, on whose sacraments 
they have inflicted such a lasting wrong. For “the Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, plenteous 
in mercy and truth.” Let them embrace His mercy and long-suffering in this life, and fear His truth in the 


next. For He willeth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should turn from his way and live; 
because He bends His judgment against the wrongs that have been inflicted on Him. This is our 
exhortation 


CHAPTER 11 


16. For this reason, then, we hold them to be enemies, because we speak the truth, because we are afraid 
to be silent, because we fear to shrink from pressing our point with all the force that lies within our 
power, because we obey the apostle when he says, “Preach the word; be instant in season out of season; 
reprove, rebuke, exhort.” But, as the gospel says, “They love the praise of men more than the praise of 
God;” and while they fear to incur blame for a time, they do not fear to incur damnation for ever. They see, 
too, themselves what wrong they are doing; they see that they have no answer which they can make, but 
they overspread the inexperienced with mists, whilst they themselves are being swallowed up alive,—that 
is, are perishing knowingly and willfully. They see that men are amazed, and look with abhorrence on the 
fact that they have divided themselves into many schisms, especially in Carthage, the capital and most 
noted city of all Africa; they have endeavored to patch up the disgrace of their rags. Thinking that they 
could annihilate the followers of Maximianus, they pressed heavily on them through the agency of Optatus 
the Gildonian; they inflicted on them many wrongs amid the cruellest of persecutions. Then they received 
back some, thinking that all could be converted under the influence of the same terror; but they were 
unwilling to do those whom they received the wrong of baptizing afresh those who had been baptized by 
them in their schism, or rather of causing them to be baptized again within their communion by the very 
same men by whom they had been baptized outside, and thus they at once made an exception to their own 
impious custom. They feel how wickedly they are acting in assailing the baptism of the whole world, when 
they have received the baptism of the followers of Maximianus. But they fear those whom they have 
themselves rebaptized, lest they should receive no mercy from them, when they have shown it to others; 
lest these should call them to account for their souls when they have ceased to destroy those of other men 


CHAPTER 12 


17. What answer they can give about the followers of Maximianus whom they have received, they cannot 
divine. If they say, “Those we received were innocent,” the answer is obvious, “Then you had condemned 
the innocent.” If they say, “We did it in ignorance,” then you judged rashly (just as you passed a rash 
judgment on the traditors), and your declaration was false that “you must know that they were 
condemned by the truthful voice of a plenary Council.” For indeed the innocent could never be 
condemned by a voice of truth. If they say, “We did not condemn them,” it is only necessary to cite the 
Council, to cite the names of bishops and states alike. If they say, “The Council itself is none of ours,” then 
we cite the records of the proconsular province, where more than once they quoted the same Council to 
justify the exclusion of the followers of Maximianus from the basilicas, and to confound them by the din of 
the judges and the force of their allies. If they say that Felicianus of Musti, and Praetextatus of Assavae, 
whom they afterwards received, were not of the party of Maximianus, then we cite the records in which 
they demanded, in the courts of law, that these persons should be excluded from the Council which they 
held against the party of Maximianus. If they say, “They were received for the sake of peace,” our answer 
is, “Why then do ye not acknowledge the only true and full peace? Who urged you, who compelled you to 
receive a schismatic whom you had condemned, to preserve the peace of Donatus, and to condemn the 
world unheard, in violation of the peace of Christ?” Truth hems them in on every side. They see that there 
is no answer left for them to make, and they think that there is nothing left for them to do; they cannot 
find out what to say. They are not allowed to be silent. They had rather strive with perverse utterance 
against truth, than be restored to peace by a confession of their faults 


CHAPTER 13 


18. But who can fail to understand what they may be saying in their hearts? “What then are we to do,” say 
they, “with those whom we have already rebaptized?” Return with them to the Church. Bring those whom 
you have wounded to be healed by the medicine of peace: bring those whom you have slain to be brought 
to life again by the life of charity. Brotherly union has great power in propitiating God. “If two of you,” 
says our Lord, “shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for them.” If 
for two men who agree, how much more for two communities? Let us throw ourselves together on our 
knees before the Lord. Do you share with us our unity; let us share with you your contrition and let charity 
cover the multitude of sins. Seek counsel from the blessed Cyprian himself. See how much he considered 
to depend upon the blessing of unity, from which he did not sever himself to avoid the communion of those 
who disagreed with him; how, though he considered that those who were baptized outside the communion 
of the Church had no true baptism, he was yet willing to believe that, by simple admission into the 
Church, they might, merely in virtue of the bond of unity, be admitted to a share in pardon. For thus he 
solved the question which he proposed to himself in writing as follows to Jubaianus: “But some will say, 
What then will become of those who, in times past, coming to the Church from heresy, were admitted 
without baptism?’ The Lord is able of His mercy to grant pardon, and not to sever from the gifts of His 
Church those who, being out of simplicity admitted to the Church, have in the Church fallen asleep.” 


CHAPTER 14 


19. But which is the worse, not to be baptized at all, or to be twice baptized, it is difficult to decide. I see, 
indeed, which is more repugnant and abhorrent to men’s feelings; but when I have recourse to that divine 
balance, in which the weight of things is determined, not by man’s feelings, but by the authority of God, I 
find a statement by our Lord on either side. For He said to Peter, “He who is washed has no need of 
washing a second time;” and to Nicodemus, “Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.” What is the purport of the more secret determination of God, it is perhaps 
difficult for men like us to learn; but as far as the mere words are concerned, any one may see what a 
difference there is between “has no need of washing,” and “cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.” The 
Church, lastly, herself holds as her tradition, that without baptism she cannot admit a man to her altar at 
all; but since it is allowed that one who has been rebaptized may be admitted after penance, surely this 
plainly proves that his baptism is considered valid. If, therefore, Cyprian thought that those whom he 
considered to be unbaptized yet had some share in pardon, in virtue of the bond of unity, the Lord has 
power to be reconciled even to the rebaptized by means of the simple bond of unity and peace, and by this 
same compensating power of peace to mitigate His displeasure against those by whom they were 
rebaptized, and to pardon all the errors which they had committed while in error, on their offering the 
sacrifice of charity, which covereth the multitude of sins; so that He looks not to the number of those who 
have been wounded by their separation, but to the greater number who have been delivered from 
bondage by their return. For in the same bond of peace in which Cyprian conceived that, through the 
mercy of God, those whom he considered to have been admitted to the Church without baptism, were yet 
not severed from the gifts of the Church, we also believe that through the same mercy of God the 
rebaptized can earn their pardon at His hands 


CHAPTER 15 


20. Since the Catholic Church, both in the time of the blessed Cyprian and in the older time before him, 
contained within her bosom either some that were rebaptized or some that were unbaptized, either the 
one section or the other must have won their salvation only by the force of simple unity. For if those who 
came over from the heretics were not baptized, as Cyprian asserts, they were not rightly admitted into the 
Church; and yet he himself did not despair of their obtaining pardon from the mercy of God in virtue of 
the unity of the Church. So again, if they were already baptized, it was not right to rebaptize them. What, 
therefore, was there to aid the other section, save the same charity that delighted in unity, so that what 
was hidden from man’s weakness, in the consideration of the sacrament, might not be reckoned, by the 
mercy of God, as a fault in those who were lovers of peace? Why, then, while ye fear those whom ye have 
rebaptized, do ye grudge yourselves and them the entrance to salvation? There was at one time a doubt 
upon the subject of baptism; those who held different opinions yet remained in unity. In course of time, 
owing to the certain discovery of the truth, that doubt was taken away. The question which, unsolved, did 
not frighten Cyprian into separation from the Church, invites you, now that it is solved, to return once 
more within the fold. Come to the Catholic Church in its agreement, which Cyprian did not desert while 
yet disturbed with doubt; or if now you are dissatisfied with the example of Cyprian, who held communion 
with those who were received with the baptism of heretics, declaring openly that we should “neither 
judge any one, nor deprive any one of the right of communion if he differ from us,” whither are ye going, 
ye wretched men? What are ye doing? You are bound to fly even from yourselves, because you have 
advanced beyond the position where he abode. But if neither his own sins nor those of others could stand 
in his way, on account of the abundance of his charity and his love of brotherly kindness and the bond of 
peace, do you return to us, where you will find much less hindrance in the way of either us or you from 
the fictions which your party have invented 


Book III 


Augustin undertakes the refutation of the arguments which might be derived from the epistle of Cyprian 
to Jubaianus, to give color to the view that the baptism of Christ could not be conferred by heretics. 


CHAPTER 1 


1. I think that it may now be considered clear to every one, that the authority of the blessed Cyprian for 
the maintenance of the bond of peace, and the avoiding of any violation of that most wholesome charity 
which preserves unity in the Church, may be urged on our side rather than on the side of the Donatists. 
For if they have chosen to act upon his example in rebaptizing Catholics, because he thought that heretics 
ought to be baptized on joining the Catholic Church, shall not we rather follow his example, whereby he 
laid down a manifest rule that one ought in no wise, by the establishment of a separate communion, to 
secede from the Catholic communion, that is, from the body of Christians dispersed throughout the world, 
even on the admission of evil and sacrilegious men, since he was unwilling even to remove from the right 
of communion those whom he considered to have received sacrilegious men without baptism into the 
Catholic communion, saying, “Judging no one, nor depriving any of the right of communion if he differ 
from us?” 


CHAPTER 2 


2. Nevertheless, I see what may still be required of me, viz., that I should answer those plausible 
arguments, by which, in even earlier times, Agrippinus, or Cyprian himself, or those in Africa who agreed 
with them, or any others in far distant lands beyond the sea, were moved, not indeed by the authority of 
any plenary or even regionary Council, but by a mere epistolary correspondence, to think that they ought 
to adopt a custom which had no sanction from the ancient custom of the Church, and which was expressly 
forbidden by the most unanimous resolution of the Catholic world in order that an error which had begun 
to creep into the minds of some men, through discussions of this kind, might be cured by the more 
powerful truth and universal healing power of unity coming on the side of safety. And so they may see 
with what security I approach this discourse. If I am unable to gain my point, and show how those 
arguments may be refuted which they bring forward from the Council and the epistles of Cyprian, to the 
effect that Christ’s baptism may not be given by the hands of heretics, I shall still remain safely in the 
Church, in whose communion Cyprian himself remained with those who differed from him 


3. But if they say that the Catholic Church existed then, because there were a few, or, if they prefer it, 
even a considerable number, who denied the validity of any baptism conferred in an heretical body, and 
baptized all who came from thence, what then? Did the Church not exist at all before Agrippinus, with 
whom that new kind of system began, at variance with all previous custom? Or how, again after the time 
of Agrippinus, when, unless there had been a return to the primitive custom, there would have been no 
need for Cyprian to set on foot another Council? Was there no Church then, because such a custom as this 
prevailed everywhere, that the baptism of Christ should be considered nothing but the baptism of Christ, 
even though it were proved to have been conferred in a body of heretics or schismatics? But if the Church 
existed even then, and had not perished through a breach of its continuity, but was, on the contrary, 
holding its ground, and receiving increase in every nation, surely it is the safest plan to abide by this same 
custom, which then embraced good and bad alike in unity. But if there was then no Church in existence, 
because sacrilegious heretics were received without baptism, and this prevailed by universal custom, 
whence has Donatus made his appearance? From what land did he spring? or from what sea did he 
emerge? or from what sky did he fall? And so we, as I had begun to say, are safe in the communion of that 
Church, throughout the whole extent of which the custom now prevails, which prevailed in like manner 
through its whole extent before the time of Agrippinus, and in the interval between Agrippinus and 
Cyprian, and whose unity neither Agrippinus nor Cyprian ever deserted, nor those who agreed with them, 
although they entertained different views from the rest of their brethren—all of them remaining in the 
same communion of unity with the very men from whom they differed in opinion. But let the Donatists 
themselves consider what their true position is, if they neither can say whence they derived their origin, if 
the Church had already been destroyed by the plague-spot of communion with heretics and schismatics 
received into her bosom without baptism; nor again agree with Cyprian himself, for he declared that he 
remained in communion with those who received heretics and schismatics, and so also with those who 
were received as well: while they have separated themselves from the communion of the whole world, on 
account of the charge of having delivered up the sacred books, which they brought against the men whom 
they maligned in Africa, but failed to convict when brought to trial beyond the sea; although, even had the 
crimes which they alleged been true, they were much less heinous than the sins of heresy and schism; and 
yet these could not defile Cyprian in the persons of those who came from them without baptism, as he 


conceived, and were admitted without baptism into the Catholic communion. Nor, in the very point in 
which they say that they imitate Cyprian, can they find any answer to make about acknowledging the 
baptism of the followers of Maximianus, together with those whom, though they belonged to the party 
that they had first condemned in their own plenary Council, and then gone on to prosecute even at the 
tribunal of the secular power, they yet received back into their communion, in the episcopate of the very 
same bishop under whom they had been condemned. Wherefore, if the communion of wicked men 
destroyed the Church in the time of Cyprian, they have no source from which they can derive their own 
communion; and if the Church was not destroyed, they have no excuse for their separation from it. 
Moreover, they are neither following the example of Cyprian, since they have burst the bond of unity, nor 
abiding by their own Council, since they have recognized the baptism of the followers of Maximianus. 


CHAPTER 3 


4. Let us therefore, seeing that we adhere to the example of Cyprian, go on now to consider Cyprian’s 
Council. What says Cyprian? “Ye have heard,” he says, “most beloved colleagues, what Jubaianus our 
fellow-bishop has written to me, consulting my moderate ability concerning the unlawful and profane 
baptism of heretics, and what answer I gave him,—giving a judgment which we have once and again and 
often given, that heretics coming to the Church ought to be baptized and sanctified with the baptism of 
the Church. Another letter of Jubaianus has likewise been read to you, in which, agreeably to his sincere 
and religious devotion, in answer to our epistle, he not only expressed his assent, but returned thanks 
also, acknowledging that he had received instruction.” In these words of the blessed Cyprian, we find that 
he had been consulted by Jubaianus, and what answer he had given to his questions, and how Jubaianus 
acknowledged with gratitude that he had received instruction. Ought we then to be thought unreasonably 
persistent if we desire to consider this same epistle by which Jubaianus was convinced? For till such time 
as we are also convinced (if there are any arguments of truth whereby this can be done), Cyprian himself 
has established our security by the right of Catholic communion 


5. For he goes on to say: “It remains that we severally declare our opinion on this same subject, judging 
no one, nor depriving any one of the right of communion if he differ from us.” He allows me, therefore, 
without losing the right of communion, not only to continue inquiring into the truth, but even to hold 
opinions differing from his own. “For no one of us,” he says, “setteth himself up as a bishop of bishops, or 
by tyrannical terror forces his colleagues to a necessity of obeying.” What could be more kind? what more 
humble? Surely there is here no authority restraining us from inquiry into what is truth. “Inasmuch as 
every bishop,” he says, “in the free use of his liberty and power, has the right of forming his own 
judgment, and can no more be judged by another than he can himself judge another,”—that is, I suppose, 
in those questions which have not yet been brought to perfect clearness of solution; for he knew what a 
deep question about the sacrament was then occupying the whole Church with every kind of disputation, 
and gave free liberty of inquiry to every man, that the truth might be made known by investigation. For he 
was surely not uttering what was false, and trying to catch his simpler colleagues in their speech, so that, 
when they should have betrayed that they held opinions at variance with his, he might then propose, in 
violation of his promise, that they should be excommunicated. Far be it from a soul so holy to entertain 
such accursed treachery; indeed, they who hold such a view about such a man, thinking that it conduces 
to his praise, do but show that it would be in accordance with their own nature. I for my part will in no 
wise believe that Cyprian, a Catholic bishop, a Catholic martyr, whose greatness only made him 
proportionately humble in all things, so as to find favor before the Lord, should ever, especially in the 
sacred Council of his colleagues, have uttered with his mouth what was not echoed in his heart, especially 
as he further adds, “But we must all await the judgment of our Lord Jesus Christ, who alone has the power 
both of setting us in the government of His Church, and of judging of our acts therein.” When, then, he 
called to their remembrance so solemn a judgment, hoping to hear the truth from his colleagues, would he 
first set them the example of lying? May God avert such madness from every Christian man, and how 
much more from Cyprian! We have therefore the free liberty of inquiry granted to us by the most 
moderate and most truthful speech of Cyprian. 


CHAPTER 4 


6. Next his colleagues proceed to deliver their several opinions. But first they listened to the letter written 
to Jubaianus; for it was read, as was mentioned in the preamble. Let it therefore be read among ourselves 
also, that we too, with the help of God, may discover from it what we ought to think. “What!” I think I hear 
some one saying, “do you proceed to tell us what Cyprian wrote to Jubaianus?” I have read the letter, I 
confess, and should certainly have been a convert to his views, had I not been induced to consider the 
matter more carefully by the vast weight of authority, originating in those whom the Church, distributed 
throughout the world amid so many nations, of Latins, Greeks, barbarians, not to mention the Jewish race 
itself, has been able to produce,—that same Church which gave birth to Cyprian himself,—men whom I 
could in no wise bring myself to think had been unwilling without reason to hold this view,—not because it 
was impossible that in so difficult a question the opinion of one or of a few might not have been more near 
the truth than that of more, but because one must not lightly, without full consideration and investigation 
of the matter to the best of his abilities, decide in favor of a single individual, or even of a few, against the 
decision of so very many men of the same religion and communion, all endowed with great talent and 


abundant learning. And so how much was suggested to me on more diligent inquiry, even by the letter of 
Cyprian himself, in favor of the view which is now held by the Catholic Church, that the baptism of Christ 
is to be recognized and approved, not by the standard of their merits by whom it is administered, but by 
His alone of whom it is said, “The same is He which baptizeth,” will be shown naturally in the course of 
our argument. Let us therefore suppose that the letter which was written by Cyprian to Jubaianus has 
been read among us, as it was read in the Council. And I would have every one read it who means to read 
what I am going to say, lest he might possibly think that I have suppressed some things of consequence. 
For it would take too much time, and be irrelevant to the elucidation of the matter in hand, were we at 
this moment to quote all the words of this epistle 


CHAPTER 5 


7. But if any one should ask what I hold in the meantime, while discussing this question, I answer that, in 
the first place, the letter of Cyprian suggested to me what I should hold till I should see clearly the nature 
of the question which next begins to be discussed. For Cyprian himself says: “But some will say, What then 
will become of those who in times past, coming to the Church from heresy, were admitted without 
baptism?’“ Whether they were really without baptism, or whether they were admitted because those who 
admitted them conceived that they had partaken of baptism, is a matter for our future consideration. At 
any rate, Cyprian himself shows plainly enough what was the ordinary custom of the Church, when he 
says that in past time those who came to the Church from heresy were admitted without baptism 


8. For in the Council itself Castus of Sicca says: “He who, despising truth, presumes to follow custom, is 
either envious or evil-disposed towards the brethren to whom the truth is revealed, or is ungrateful 
towards God, by whose inspiration His Church is instructed.” Whether the truth had been revealed, we 
shall investigate hereafter; at any rate, he acknowledges that the custom of the Church was different. 


CHAPTER 6 


9. Libosus also of Vaga says: “The Lord says in the gospel, I am the Truth.’ He does not say, I am custom.’ 
Therefore, when the truth is made manifest, custom must give way to truth.” Clearly, no one could doubt 
that custom must give way to truth where it is made manifest. But we shall see presently about the 
manifestation of the truth. Meanwhile he also makes it clear that custom was on the other side 


CHAPTER 7 


10. Zosimus also of Tharassa said: “When a revelation of the truth has been made, error must give way to 
truth; for even Peter, who at the first circumcised, afterwards gave way to Paul when he declared the 
truth.” He indeed chose to say error, not custom; but in saying “for even Peter, who at the first 
circumcised, afterwards gave way to Paul when he declared the truth,” he shows plainly enough that 
there was a custom also on the subject of baptism at variance with his views. At the same time, also, he 
warns us that it was not impossible that Cyprian might have held an opinion about baptism at variance 
with that required by the truth, as held by the Church both before and after him, if even Peter could hold 
a view at variance with the truth as taught us by the Apostle Paul 


CHAPTER 8 


11. Likewise Felix of Buslacene said: “In admitting heretics without the baptism of the Church, let no one 
prefer custom to reason and truth; because reason and truth always prevail to the exclusion of custom.” 
Nothing could be better, if it be reason, and if it be truth; but this we shall see presently. Meanwhile, it is 
clear from the words of this man also that the custom was the other way 


CHAPTER 9 


12. Likewise Honoratus of Tucca said: “Since Christ is the Truth, we ought to follow truth rather than 
custom.” By all these declarations it is proved that we are not excluded from the communion of the 
Church, till it shall have been clearly shown what is the nature of the truth, which they say must be 
preferred to our custom. But if the truth has made it clear that the very regulation ought to be maintained 
which the said custom had prescribed, then it is evident both that this custom was not established or 
confirmed in vain, and also that, in consequence of the discussions in question, the most wholesome 
observance of so great a sacrament, which could never, indeed, have been changed in the Catholic 
Church, was even more watchfully guarded with the most scrupulous caution, when it had received the 
further corroboration of Councils 


CHAPTER 10 


13. Therefore Cyprian writes to Jubaianus as follows, “concerning the baptism of heretics, who, being 
placed without, and set down out of the Church,” seem to him to “claim to themselves a matter over which 


they have neither right nor power. Which we,” he says, “cannot account valid or lawful, since it is clear 
that among them it is unlawful.” Neither, indeed, do we deny that a man who is baptized among heretics, 
or in any schism outside the Church, derives no profit from it so far as he is partner in the perverseness of 
the heretics and schismatics; nor do we hold that those who baptize, although they confer the real true 
sacrament of baptism, are yet acting rightly, in gathering adherents outside the Church, and entertaining 
opinions contrary to the Church. But it is one thing to be without a sacrament, another thing to be in 
possession of it wrongly, and to usurp it unlawfully. Therefore they do not cease to be sacraments of Christ 
and the Church, merely because they are unlawfully used, not only by heretics, but by all kinds of wicked 
and impious persons. These, indeed, ought to be corrected and punished, but the sacraments should be 
acknowledged and revered 


14. Cyprian, indeed, says that on this subject not one, but two or more Councils were held; always, 
however, in Africa. For indeed in one he mentions that seventy-one bishops had been assembled,—to all 
whose authority we do not hesitate, with all due deference to Cyprian, to prefer the authority, supported 
by many more bishops, of the whole Church spread throughout the whole world, of which Cyprian himself 
rejoiced that he was an inseparable member. 


15. Nor is the water “profane and adulterous” over which the name of God is invoked, even though it be 
invoked by profane and adulterous persons; because neither the creature itself of water, nor the name 
invoked, is adulterous. But the baptism of Christ, consecrated by the words of the gospel, is necessarily 
holy, however polluted and unclean its ministers may be; because its inherent sanctity cannot be polluted, 
and the divine excellence abides in its sacrament, whether to the salvation of those who use it aright, or to 
the destruction of those who use it wrong. Would you indeed maintain that, while the light of the sun or of 
a candle, diffused through unclean places, contracts no foulness in itself therefrom, yet the baptism of 
Christ can be defiled by the sins of any man, whatsoever he may be? For if we turn our thoughts to the 
visible materials themselves, which are to us the medium of the sacraments, every one must know that 
they admit of corruption. But if we think on that which they convey to us, who can fail to see that it is 
incorruptible, however much the men through whose ministry it is conveyed are either being rewarded or 
punished for the character of their lives? 


CHAPTER 11 


16. But Cyprian was right in not being moved by what Jubaianus wrote, that “the followers of Novatian 
rebaptize those who come to them from the Catholic Church.” For, in the first place, it does not follow that 
whatever heretics have done in a perverse spirit of mimicry, Catholics are therefore to abstain from doing, 
because the heretics do the same. And again, the reasons are different for which heretics and the Catholic 
Church ought respectively to abstain from rebaptizing. For it would not be right for heretics to do so, even 
if it were fitting in the Catholic Church; because their argument is, that among the Catholics is wanting 
that which they themselves received whilst still within the pale, and took away with them when they 
departed. Whereas the reason why the Catholic Church should not administer again the baptism which 
was given among heretics, is that it may not seem to decide that a power which is Christ’s alone belongs 
to its members, or to pronounce that to be wanting in the heretics which they have received within her 
pale, and certainly could not lose by straying outside. For thus much Cyprian himself, with all the rest, 
established, that if any should return from heresy to the Church, they should be received back, not by 
baptism, but by the discipline of penitence; whence it is clear that they cannot be held to lose by their 
secession what is not restored to them when they return. Nor ought it for a moment to be said that, as 
their heresy is their own, as their error is their own, as the sacrilege of disunion is their own, so also the 
baptism is their own, which is really Christ’s. Accordingly, while the evils which are their own are 
corrected when they return, so in that which is not theirs His presence should be recognised, from whom 
it is 


CHAPTER 12 


17. But the blessed Cyprian shows that it was no new or sudden thing that he decided, because the 
practice had already begun under Agrippinus. “Many years,” he says, “and much time has passed away 
since, under Agrippinus of honored memory, a large assembly of bishops determined this point.” 
Accordingly, under Agrippinus, at any rate, the thing was new. But I cannot understand what Cyprian 
means by saying, “And thenceforward to the present day, so many thousand heretics in our provinces, 
having been converted to our Church, showed no hesitation or dislike, but rather with full consent of 
reason and will, have embraced the opportunity of the grace of the laver of life and the baptism unto 
salvation,” unless indeed he says, “thenceforward to the present day,” because from the time when they 
were baptized in the Church, in accordance with the Council of Agrippinus, no question of 
excommunication had arisen in the case of any of the rebaptized. Yet if the custom of baptizing those who 
came over from heretics remained in force from the time of Agrippinus to that of Cyprian, why should new 
Councils have been held by Cyprian on this point? Why does he say to this same Jubaianus that he is not 
doing anything new or sudden, but only what had been established by Agrippinus? For why should 
Jubaianus be disturbed by the question of novelty, so as to require to be satisfied by the authority of 
Agrippinus, if this was the continuous practice of the Church from Agrippinus till Cyprian? Why, lastly, did 


so many of his colleagues urge that reason and truth must be preferred to custom, instead of saying that 
those who wished to act otherwise were acting contrary to truth and custom alike? 


CHAPTER 13 


18. But as regards the remission of sins, whether it is granted through baptism at the hands of the 
heretics, I have already expressed my opinion on this point in a former book; but I will shortly recapitulate 
it here. If remission of sins is there conferred by the sacredness of baptism, the sins return again through 
obstinate perseverance in heresy or schism; and therefore such men must needs return to the peace of 
the Catholic Church, that they may cease to be heretics and schismatics, and deserve that those sins 
which had returned on them should be cleansed away by love working in the bond of unity. But if, 
although among heretics and schismatics it be still the same baptism of Christ, it yet cannot work 
remission of sins owing to this same foulness of discord and wickedness of dissent, then the same baptism 
begins to be of avail for the remission of sins when they come to the peace of the Church,—[not] that what 
has been already truly remitted should not be retained; nor that heretical baptism should be repudiated as 
belonging to a different religion, or as being different from our own, so that a second baptism should be 
administered; but that the very same baptism, which was working death by reason of discord outside the 
Church, may work salvation by reason of the peace within. It was, in fact, the same savor of which the 
apostle says, “We are a sweet savor of Christ in every place;” and yet, says he, “both in them that are 
saved and in them that perish. To the one we are the savor of life unto life; and to the other the savor of 
death unto death.” And although he used these words with reference to another subject, I have applied 
them to this, that men may understand that what is good may not only work life to those who use it aright, 
but also death to those who use it wrong 


CHAPTER 14 


19. Nor is it material, when we are considering the question of the genuineness and holiness of the 
sacrament, “what the recipient of the sacrament believes, and with what faith he is imbued.” It is of the 
very highest consequence as regards the entrance into salvation, but is wholly immaterial as regards the 
question of the sacrament. For it is quite possible that a man may be possessed of the genuine sacrament 
and a corrupted faith, as it is possible that he may hold the words of the creed in their integrity, and yet 
entertain an erroneous belief about the Trinity, or the resurrection, or any other point. For it is no slight 
matter, even within the Catholic Church itself, to hold a faith entirely consistent with the truth about even 
God Himself, to say nothing of any of His creatures. Is it then to be maintained, that if any one who has 
been baptized within the Catholic Church itself should afterwards, in the course of reading, or by listening 
to instruction, or by quiet argument, find out, through God’s own revelation, that he had before believed 
otherwise than he ought, it is requisite that he should therefore be baptized afresh? But what carnal and 
natural man is there who does not stray through the vain conceits of his own heart, and picture God’s 
nature to himself to be such as he has imagined out of his carnal sense, and differ from the true 
conception of God as far as vanity from truth? Most truly, indeed, speaks the apostle, filled with the light 
of truth: “The natural man,” says he, “receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God.” And yet herein he was 
speaking of men whom he himself shows to have been baptized. For he says to them, “Was Paul crucified 
for you? or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?” These men had therefore the sacrament of baptism; 
and yet, inasmuch as their wisdom was of the flesh, what could they believe about God otherwise than 
according to the perception of their flesh, according to which “the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God?” To such he says: “I could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even 
as unto babes in Christ. I have fed you with milk, and not with meat: for hitherto ye were not able to bear 
it, neither yet now are ye able. For ye are yet carnal.” For such are carried about with every wind of 
doctrine, of which kind he says, “That we be no more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine.” It is then true that, if these men shall have advanced even to the spiritual age of 
the inner man, and in the integrity of understanding shall have learned how far different from the 
requirements of the truth has been the belief which they have been led by the fallacious character of their 
conceits to entertain of God, they are therefore to be baptized again? For, on this principle, it would be 
possible for a Catholic catechumen to light upon the writings of some heretic, and, not having the 
knowledge requisite for discerning truth from error, he might entertain some belief contrary to the 
Catholic faith, yet not condemned by the words of the creed, just as, under color of the same words, 
innumerable heretical errors have sprung up. Supposing, then, that the catechumen was under the 
impression that he was studying the work of some great and learned Catholic, and was baptized with that 
belief in the Catholic Church, and by subsequent research should discover what he ought to believe, so 
that, embracing the Catholic faith, he should reject his former error, ought he, on confessing this, to be 
baptized again? Or supposing that, before learning and confessing this for himself, he should be found to 
entertain such an opinion, and should be taught what he ought to reject and what he should believe, and it 
were to become clear that he had held this false belief when he was baptized, ought he therefore to be 
baptized again? Why should we maintain the contrary? Because the sanctity of the sacrament, 
consecrated in the words of the gospel, remains upon him in its integrity, just as he received it from the 
hands of the minister, although he, being firmly rooted in the vanity of his carnal mind entertained a belief 
other than was right at the time when he was baptized. Wherefore it is manifest that it is possible that, 
with defective faith, the sacrament of baptism may yet remain without defect in any man; and therefore 


all that is said about the diversity of the several heretics is beside the question. For in each person that is 
to be corrected which is found to be amiss by the man who undertakes his correction. That is to be made 
whole which is unsound; that is to be given which is wanting, and, above all, the peace of Christian 
charity, without which the rest is profitless. Yet, as the rest is there, we must not administer it as though it 
were wanting, only take care that its possession be to the profit, not the hurt of him who has it, through 
the very bond of peace and excellence of charity 


CHAPTER 15 


20. Accordingly, if Marcion consecrated the sacrament of baptism with the words of the gospel, “In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” the sacrament was complete, although his 
faith expressed under the same words, seeing that he held opinions not taught by the Catholic truth, was 
not complete, but stained with the falsity of fables. For under these same words, “In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” not Marcion only, or Valentinus, or Arius, or Eunomius, but 
the carnal babes of the Church themselves (to whom the apostle said, “I could not speak unto you as unto 
spiritual, but as unto carnal”), if they could be individually asked for an accurate exposition of their 
opinions, would probably show a diversity of opinions as numerous as the persons who held them, “for the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God.” Can it, however, be said on this account that 
they do not receive the complete sacrament? or that, if they shall advance, and correct the vanity of their 
carnal opinions, they must seek again what they had received? Each man receives after the fashion of his 
own faith; yet how much does he obtain under the guidance of that mercy of God, in the confident 
assurance of which the same apostle says, “If in anything ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even 
this unto you”? Yet the snares of heretics and schismatics prove for this reason only too pernicious to the 
carnally-minded, because their very progress is intercepted when their vain opinions are confirmed in 
opposition to the Catholic truth, and the perversity of their dissension is strengthened against the Catholic 
peace. Yet if the sacraments are the same, they are everywhere complete, even when they are wrongly 
understood, and perverted to be instruments of discord, just as the very writings of the gospel, if they are 
only the same, are everywhere complete, even though quoted with a boundless variety of false opinions. 
For as to what Jeremiah says:—”Why do those who grieve me prevail against me? My wound is stubborn, 
whence shall I be healed? In its origin it became unto me as lying water, having no certainty,”—if the term 
“water” were never used figuratively and in the allegorical language of prophecy except to signify 
baptism, we should have trouble in discovering what these words of Jeremiah meant; but as it is, when 
“waters” are expressly used in the Apocalypse to signify “peoples,” I do not see why, by “lying water 
having no certainty,” I should not understand, a “lying people, whom I cannot trust.” 


CHAPTER 16 


21. But when it is said that “the Holy Spirit is given by the imposition of hands in the Catholic Church 
only, I suppose that our ancestors meant that we should understand thereby what the apostle says, 
“Because the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” For this 
is that very love which is wanting in all who are cut off from the communion of the Catholic Church; and 
for lack of this, “though they speak with the tongues of men and of angels, though they understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge, and though they have the gift of prophecy, and all faith, so that they could 
remove mountains, and though they bestow all their goods to feed the poor, and though they give their 
bodies to be burned, it profiteth them nothing.” But those are wanting in God’s love who do not care for 
the unity of the Church; and consequently we are right in understanding that the Holy Spirit may be said 
not to be received except in the Catholic Church. For the Holy Spirit is not only given by the laying on of 
hands amid the testimony of temporal sensible miracles, as He was given in former days to be the 
credentials of a rudimentary faith, and for the extension of the first beginnings of the Church. For who 
expects in these days that those on whom hands are laid that they may receive the Holy Spirit should 
forthwith begin to speak with tongues? but it is understood that invisibly and imperceptibly, on account of 
the bond of peace, divine love is breathed into their hearts, so that they may be able to say, “Because the 
love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” But there are many 
operations of the Holy Spirit, which the same apostle commemorates in a certain passage at such length 
as he thinks sufficient, and then concludes: “But all these worketh that one and the selfsame Spirit, 
dividing to every man severally as He will.” Since, then, the sacrament is one thing, which even Simon 
Magus could have; and the operation of the Spirit is another thing, which is even often found in wicked 
men, as Saul had the gift of prophecy; and that operation of the same Spirit is a third thing, which only 
the good can have, as “the end of the commandment is charity out of a pure heart, and of a good 
conscience, and of faith unfeigned:” whatever, therefore, may be received by heretics and schismatics, the 
charity which covereth the multitude of sins is the especial gift of Catholic unity and peace; nor is it found 
in all that are within that bond, since not all that are within it are of it, as we shall see in the proper place. 
At any rate, outside the bond that love cannot exist, without which all the other requisites, even if they 
can be recognized and approved, cannot profit or release from sin. But the laying on of hands in 
reconciliation to the Church is not, like baptism, incapable of repetition; for what is it more than a prayer 
offered over a man? 


CHAPTER 17 


22. “For as regards the fact that to preserve the figure of unity the Lord gave the power to Peter that 
whatsoever he should loose on earth should be loosed,” it is clear that that unity is also described as one 
dove without fault. Can it be said, then, that to this same dove belong all those greedy ones, whose 
existence in the same Catholic Church Cyprian himself so grievously bewailed? For birds of prey, I believe, 
cannot be called doves, but rather hawks. How then did they baptize those who used to plunder estates by 
treacherous deceit, and increase their profits by compound usury, if baptism is only given by that 
indivisible and chaste and perfect dove, that unity which can only be understood as existing among the 
good? Is it possible that, by the prayers of the saints who are spiritual within the Church, as though by the 
frequent lamentations of the dove, a great sacrament is dispensed, with a secret administration of the 
mercy of God, so that their sins also are loosed who are baptized, not by the dove but by the hawk, if they 
come to that sacrament in the peace of Catholic unity? But if this be so, why should it not also be the case 
that, as each man comes from heresy or schism to the Catholic peace, his sins should be loosed through 
their prayers? But the integrity of the sacrament is everywhere recognized, though it will not avail for the 
irrevocable remission of sins outside the unity of the Church. Nor will the prayers of the saints, or, in 
other words, the groanings of that one dove, be able to help one who is set in heresy or schism; just as 
they are not able to help one who is placed within the Church, if by a wicked life he himself retain the 
debts of his sins against himself, and that though he be baptized, not by this hawk, but by the pious 
ministry of the dove herself 


CHAPTER 18 


23. “As my Father hath sent me,” says our Lord, “even so send I you. And what He had said this, He 
breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose soever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” Therefore, if they represented 
the Church, and this was said to them as to the Church herself, it follows that the peace of the Church 
looses sins, and estrangement from the Church retains them, not according to the will of men, but 
according to the will of God and the prayers of the saints who are spiritual, who “judge all things, but 
themselves are judged of no man.” For the rock retains, the rock remits; the dove retains, the dove remits; 
unity retains, unity remits. But the peace of this unity exists only in the good, in those who are either 
already spiritual, or are advancing by the obedience of concord to spiritual things; it exists not in the bad, 
whether they make disturbances abroad, or are endured within the Church with lamentations, baptizing 
and being baptized. But just as those who are tolerated with groanings within the Church, although they 
do not belong to the same unity of the dove, and to that “glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or 
any such thing,” yet if they are corrected, and confess that they approached to baptism most unworthily, 
are not baptized again, but begin to belong to the dove, through whose groans those sins are remitted 
which were retained in them who were estranged from her peace; so those also who are more openly 
without the Church, if they have received the same sacraments, are not freed from their sins on coming, 
after correction, to the unity of the Church, by a repetition of baptism, but by the same law of charity and 
bond of unity. For if “those only may baptize who are set over the Church, and established by the law of 
the gospel and ordination as appointed by the Lord,” were they in any wise of this kind who seized on 
estates by treacherous frauds, and increased their gains by compound interest? I trow not, since those are 
established by ordination as appointed of the Lord, of whom the apostle, in giving them a standard, says, 
“Not greedy, not given to filthy lucre.” Yet men of this kind used to baptize in the time of Cyprian himself; 
and he confesses with many lamentations that they were his fellow-bishops, and endures them with the 
great reward of tolerance. Yet did they not confer remission of sins, which is granted through the prayers 
of the saints, that is, the groans of the dove, whoever it be that baptizes, if those to whom it is given 
belong to her peace. For the Lord would not say to robbers and usurers, “Whose soever sins ye remit, they 
shall be remitted to him; and whose soever sins ye retain, they shall be retained.” “Outside the Church, 
indeed, nothing can be either bound or loosed, since there there is no one who can either bind or loose;” 
but he is loosed who has made peace with the dove, and he is bound who is not at peace with the dove, 
whether he is openly without, or appears to be within 


24. But we know that Dathan, Korah, and Abiram, who tried to usurp to themselves the right of 
sacrificing, contrary to the unity of the people of God, and also the sons of Aaron who offered strange fire 
upon the altar, did not escape punishment. Nor do we say that such offenses remain unpunished, unless 
those guilty of them correct themselves, if the patience of God leading them to repentance give them time 
for correction. 


CHAPTER 19 


25. They indeed who say that baptism is not to be repeated, because only hands were laid on those whom 
Philip the deacon had baptized, are saying what is quite beside the point; and far be it from us, in seeking 
the truth, to use such arguments as this. Wherefore we are all the further from “yielding to heretics,” if 
we deny that what they possess of Christ’s Church is their own property, and do not refuse to 
acknowledge the standard of our General because of the crimes of deserters; nay, all the more because 
“the Lord our God is a jealous God,” let us refuse, whenever we see anything of His with an alien, to allow 
him to consider it his own. For of a truth the jealous God Himself rebukes the woman who commits 
fornication against Him, as the type of an erring people, and says that she gave to her lovers what 


belonged to Him, and again received from them what was not theirs but His. In the hands of the 
adulterous woman and the adulterous lovers, God in His wrath, as a jealous God, recognizes His gifts; and 
do we say that baptism, consecrated in the words of the gospel, belongs to heretics? and are we willing, 
from consideration of their deeds, to attribute to them even what belongs to God, as though they had the 
power to pollute it, or as though they could make what is God’s to be their own, because they themselves 
have refused to belong to God? 


26. Who is that adulterous woman whom the prophet Hosea points out, who said, “I will go after my 
lovers, that give me my bread and my water, my wool and my flax, and everything that befits me?” Let us 
grant that we may understand this also of the people of the Jews that went astray; yet whom else are the 
false Christians (such as are all heretics and schismatics) wont to imitate, except false Israelites? For 
there were also true Israelites, as the Lord Himself bears witness to Nathanael, “Behold an Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no guile.” But who are true Christians, save those of whom the same Lord said, “He 
that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me?” But what is it to keep His 
commandments, except to abide in love? Whence also He says, “A new commandment I give unto you, that 
ye love one another;” and again, “By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another.” But who can doubt that this was spoken not only to those who heard His words with their 
fleshly ears when He was present with them, but also to those who learn His words through the gospel, 
when He is sitting on His throne in heaven? For He came not to destroy the law, but to fulfill. But the 
fulfilling of the law is love. And in this Cyprian abounded greatly, insomuch that though he held a different 
view concerning baptism, he yet did not forsake the unity of the Church, and was in the Lord’s vine a 
branch firmly rooted, bearing fruit, which the heavenly Husbandman purged with the knife of suffering, 
that it should bear more fruit. But the enemies of this brotherly love, whether they are openly without, or 
appear to be within, are false Christians, and antichrists. For when they have found an opportunity, they 
go out, as it is written: “A man wishing to separate himself from his friends, seeketh opportunities.” But 
even if occasions are wanting, while they seem to be within, they are severed from that invisible bond of 
love. Whence St. John says, “They went out from us, but they were not of us; for had they been of us, they 
would no doubt have continued with us.” He does not say that they ceased to be of us by going out, but 
that they went out because they were not of us. The Apostle Paul also speaks of certain men who had 
erred concerning the truth, and were overthrowing the faith of some; whose word was eating as a canker. 
Yet in saying that they should be avoided, he nevertheless intimates that they were all in one great house, 
but as vessels to dishonor—I suppose because they had not as yet gone out. Or if they had already gone 
out, how can he say that they were in the same great house with the honorable vessels, unless it was in 
virtue of the sacraments themselves, which even in the severed meetings of heretics are not changed, that 
he speaks of all as belonging to the same great house, though in different degrees of esteem, some to 
honor and some to dishonor? For thus he speaks in his Epistle to Timothy: “But shun profane and vain 
babblings; for they will increase unto more ungodliness. And their word will eat as doth a canker; of whom 
is Hymenaeus and Philetus; who concerning the truth have erred, saying that the resurrection is past 
already; and overthrow the faith of some. Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth firm, having this 
seal, The Lord knoweth them that are His. And, Let every one that nameth the name of Christ depart from 
iniquity. But in a great house there are not only vessels of gold and of silver, but also of wood and of earth; 
and some to honor, and some to dishonor. If a man therefore purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel 
unto honor, sanctified, and meet for the master’s use, and prepared unto every good work.” But what is it 
to purge oneself from such as these, except what he said just before, “Let every one that nameth the name 
of Christ depart from iniquity.” And lest any one should think that, as being in one great house with them, 
he might perish with such as these, he has most carefully forewarned them, “The Lord knoweth them that 
are His,”—those, namely, who, by departing from iniquity, purge themselves from the vessels made to 
dishonor, lest they should perish with them whom they are compelled to tolerate in the great house. 


27. They, therefore, who are wicked, evildoers, carnal, fleshly, devilish, think that they receive at the 
hands of their seducers what are the gifts of God alone, whether sacraments, or any spiritual workings 
about present salvation. But these men have not love towards God, but are busied about those by whose 
pride they are led astray, and are compared to the adulterous woman, whom the prophet introduces as 
saying, “I will go after my lovers, that give me my bread and my water, my wool and my flax, and my oil, 
and everything that befits me.” For thus arise heresies and schisms, when the fleshly people which is not 
founded on the love of God says, “I will go after my lovers,” with whom, either by corruption of her faith, 
or by the puffing up of her pride, she shamefully commits adultery. But for the sake of those who, having 
undergone the difficulties, and straits, and barriers of the empty reasoning of those by whom they are led 
astray, afterwards feel the prickings of fear, and return to the way of peace, to seeking God in all sincerity, 
—for their sake He goes on to say, “Therefore, behold, I will hedge up thy way with thorns, and make a 
wall, that she shall not find her paths. And she shall follow after her lovers, but she shall not overtake 
them: and she shall seek them, but she shall not find them: then shall she say, I will go and return to my 
first husband; for then was it better with me than now.” Then, that they may not attribute to their 
seducers what they have that is sound, and derived from the doctrine of truth, by which they lead them 
astray to the falseness of their own dogmas and dissensions; that they may not think that what is sound in 
them belongs to them, he immediately added, “And she did not know that I gave her corn, and wine, and 
oil, and multiplied her money; but she made vessels of gold and silver for Baal.” For she had said above, “I 
will go after my lovers, that give me my bread,” etc., not at all understanding that all this, which was held 
soundly and lawfully by her seducers, was of God, and not of men. Nor would even they themselves claim 


these things for themselves, and as it were assert a right in them, had not they in turn been led astray by 
a people which had gone astray, when faith is reposed in them, and such honors are paid to them, that 
they should be enabled thereby to say such things, and claim such things for themselves, that their error 
should be called truth, and their iniquity be thought righteousness, in virtue of the sacraments and 
Scriptures, which they hold, not for salvation, but only in appearance. Accordingly, the same adulterous 
woman is addressed by the mouth of Ezekiel: “Thou hast also taken thy fair jewels of my gold and of my 
silver, which I had given thee, and madest to thyself images of men, and didst commit whoredom with 
them; and tookest my broidered garments, and coveredst them: and thou hast set mine oil and mine 
incense before them. My meat also which I gave thee, fine flour, and oil, and honey, wherewith I fed thee, 
thou hast even set it before thine idols for a sweet savor: and this thou hast done.” For she turns all the 
sacraments, and the words of the sacred books, to the images of her own idols, with which her carnal 
mind delights to wallow. Nor yet, because those images are false, and the doctrines of devils, speaking lies 
in hypocrisy, are those sacraments and divine utterances therefore so to lose their due honor, as to be 
thought to belong to such as these; seeing that the Lord says,” Of my gold, and my silver, and my 
broidered garments, and mine oil, and mine incense, and my meat,” and so forth. Ought we, because 
those erring ones think that these things belong to their seducers, therefore not to recognize whose they 
really are, when He Himself says, “And she did not know that I gave her corn, and wine, and oil, and 
multiplied her money”? For He did not say that she did not have these things because she was an 
adulteress; but she is said to have had them, and that not as belonging to herself or her lovers, but to God, 
whose alone they are. Although, therefore, she had her fornication, yet those things wherewith she 
adorned it, whether as seduced or in her turn seducing, belonged not to her, but to God. If these things 
were spoken in a figure of the Jewish nation, when the scribes and Pharisees were rejecting the 
commandment of God in order to set up their own traditions, so that they were in a manner committing 
whoredom with a people which was abandoning their God; and yet for all that, whoredom at that time 
among the people, such as the Lord brought to light by convicting it, did not cause that the mysteries 
should belong to them, which were not theirs but God’s, who, in speaking to the adulteress, says that all 
these things were His; whence the Lord Himself also sent those whom He cleansed from leprosy to the 
same mysteries, that they should offer sacrifice for themselves before the priests, because that sacrifice 
had not become efficacious for them, which He Himself afterwards wished to be commemorated in the 
Church for all of them, because He Himself proclaimed the tidings to them all;—if this be so, how much 
the more ought we, when we find the sacraments of the New Testament among certain heretics or 
schismatics, not to attribute them to these men, nor to condemn them, as though we could not recognize 
them? We ought to recognize the gifts of the true husband, though in the possession of an adulteress, and 
to amend, by the word of truth, that whoredom which is the true possession of the unchaste woman, 
instead of finding fault with the gifts, which belong entirely to the pitying Lord. 


28. From these considerations, and such as these, our forefathers, not only before the time of Cyprian and 
Agrippinus, but even afterwards, maintained a most wholesome custom, that whenever they found 
anything divine and lawful remaining in its integrity even in the midst of any heresy or schism, they 
approved rather than repudiated it; but whatever they found that was alien, and peculiar to that false 
doctrine or division, this they convicted in the light of the truth, and healed. The points, however, which 
remain to be considered in the letter written by Jubaianus, must, I think, when looking at the size of this 
book, be taken in hand and treated with a fresh beginning. 


Book IV 


In which he treats of what follows in the same epistle of Cyprian to Jubaianus. 


CHAPTER 1 


1. The comparison of the Church with Paradise shows us that men may indeed receive her baptism 
outside her pale, but that no one outside can either receive or retain the salvation of eternal happiness. 
For, as the words of Scripture testify, the streams from the fountain of Paradise flowed copiously even 
beyond its bounds. Record indeed is made of their names; and through what countries they flow, and that 
they are situated beyond the limits of Paradise, is known to all; and yet in Mesopotamia, and in Egypt, to 
which countries those rivers extended, there is not found that blessedness of life which is recorded in 
Paradise. Accordingly, though the waters of Paradise are found beyond its boundaries, yet its happiness is 
in Paradise alone. So, therefore, the baptism of the Church may exist outside, but the gift of the life of 
happiness is found alone within the Church, which has been founded on a rock, which has received the 
keys of binding and loosing. “She it is alone who holds as her privilege the whole power of her 
Bridegroom and Lord;” by virtue of which power as bride, she can bring forth sons even of handmaids. 
And these, if they be not high-minded, shall be called into the lot of the inheritance; but if they be high- 
minded, they shall remain outside 


CHAPTER 2 


2. All the more, then, because “we are fighting for the honor and unity” of the Church, let us beware of 
giving to heretics the credit of whatever we acknowledged among them as belonging to the Church; but 
let us teach them by argument, that what they possess that is derived from unity is of no efficacy to their 
salvation, unless they shall return to that same unity. For “the water of the Church is full of faith, and 
salvation, and holiness” to those who use it rightly. No one, however, can use it well outside the Church. 
But to those who use it perversely, whether within or without the Church, it is employed to work 
punishment, and does not conduce to their reward. And so baptism “cannot be corrupted and polluted,” 
though it be handled by the corrupt or by adulterers, just as also “the Church herself is uncorrupt, and 
pure, and chaste.” And so no share in it belongs to the avaricious, or thieves, or usurers,—many of whom, 
by the testimony of Cyprian himself in many places of his letters, exist not only without, but actually 
within the Church,—and yet they both are baptized and do baptize, with no change in their hearts 


3. For this, too, he says, in one of his epistles to the clergy on the subject of prayer toGod, in which, after 
the fashion of the holy Daniel, he represents the sins of his people as falling upon himself. For among 
many other evils of which he makes mention, he speaks of them also as “renouncing the world in words 
only and not in deeds;” as the apostle says of certain men, “They profess that they know God, but in works 
they deny Him.” These, therefore, the blessed Cyprian shows to be contained within the Church herself, 
who are baptized without their hearts being changed for the better, seeing that they renounce the world 
in words and not in deeds, as the Apostle Peter says, “The like figure whereunto even baptism doth also 
now save us, (not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience),” which 
certainly they had not of whom it is said that they “renounced the world in words only, and not in deeds;” 
and yet he does his utmost, by chiding and convincing them, to make them at length walk in the way of 
Christ, and be His friends rather than friends of the world. 


CHAPTER 3 


4. And if they would have obeyed him, and begun to live rightly, not as false but as true Christians, would 
he have ordered them to be baptized anew? Surely not; but their true conversion would have gained this 
for them, that the sacrament which availed for their destruction while they were yet unchanged, should 
begin when they changed to avail for their salvation 


5. For neither are they “devoted to the Church” who seem to be within and live contrary to Christ, that is, 
act against His commandments; nor can they be considered in any way to belong to that Church, which 
He so purifies by the washing of water, “that He may present to Himself a glorious Church, not having 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing.” But if they are not in that Church to whose members they do not 
belong, they are not in the Church of which it is said, “My dove is but one; she is the only one of her 
mother;” for she herself is without spot or wrinkle. Or else let him who can assert that those are members 
of this dove who renounce the world in words but not in deeds. Meantime there is one thing which we see, 
from which I think it was said, “He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord,” for God judgeth 
every day. For, according to His foreknowledge, who knows whom He has foreordained before the 


foundation of the world to be made like to the image of His Son, many who are even openly outside, and 
are called heretics, are better than many good Catholics. For we see what they are to-day, what they shall 
be to-morrow we know not. And with God, with whom the future is already present, they already are what 
they shall hereafter be. But we, according to what each man is at present, inquire whether they are to be 
to-day reckoned among the members of the Church which is called the one dove, and the Bride of Christ 
without a spot or wrinkle, of whom Cyprian says in the letter which I have quoted above, that “they did 
not keep in the way of the Lord, nor observe the commandments given unto them for their salvation; that 
they did not fulfill the will of their Lord, being eager about their property and gains, following the dictates 
of pride, giving way to envy and dissension, careless about single-mindedness and faith, renouncing the 
world in words only and not in deeds, pleasing each himself, and displeasing all men.” But if the dove does 
not acknowledge them among her members, and if the Lord shall say to them, supposing that they 
continue in the same perversity, “I never knew you: depart from me, ye that work iniquity;” then they 
seem indeed to be in the Church, but are not; “nay, they even act against the Church. How then can they 
baptize with the baptism of the Church,” which is of avail neither to themselves, nor to those who receive 
it from them, unless they are changed in heart with a true conversion, so that the sacrament itself, which 
did not avail them when they received it whilst they were renouncing the world in words and not in deeds, 
may begin to profit them when they shall begin to renounce it in deeds also? And so too in the case of 
those whose separation from the Church is open; for neither these nor those are as yet among the 
members of the dove, but some of them perhaps will be at some future time. 


CHAPTER 4 


6. We do not, therefore, “acknowledge the baptism of heretics,” when we refuse to baptize after them; but 
because we acknowledge the ordinance to be of Christ even among evil men, whether openly separated 
from us, or secretly severed whilst within our body, we receive it with due respect, having corrected those 
who were wrong in the points wherein they went astray. However as I seem to be hard pressed when it is 
said to me, “Does then a heretic confer remission of sins?” so I in turn press hard when I say, Does then 
he who violates the commands of Heaven, the avaricious man, the robber, the usurer, the envious man, 
does he who renounces the world in words and not in deeds, confer such remission? If you mean by the 
force of God’s sacrament, then both the one and the other; if by his own merit, neither of them. For that 
sacrament, even in the hands of wicked men, is known to be of Christ; but neither the one nor the other of 
these men is found in the body of the one uncorrupt, holy, chaste dove, which has neither spot nor 
wrinkle. And just as baptism is of no profit to the man who renounces the world in words and not in deeds, 
so it is of no profit to him who is baptized in heresy or schism; but each of them, when he amends his 
ways, begins to receive profit from that which before was not profitable, but was yet already in him 


7. “He therefore that is baptized in heresy does not become the temple of God; but does it therefore follow 
that he is not to be considered as baptized? For neither does the avaricious man, baptized within the 
Church, become the temple of God unless he depart from his avarice; for they who become the temple of 
God certainly inherit the kingdom of God. But the apostle says, among many other things, “Neither the 
covetous, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God.” For in another place the same apostle 
compares covetousness to the worship of idols: “Nor covetous man,” he says, “who is an idolater;” which 
meaning the same Cyprian has so far extended in a letter to Antonianus, that he did not hesitate to 
compare the sin of covetousness with that of men who in time of persecution had declared in writing that 
they would offer incense. The man, then, who is baptized in heresy in the name of the Holy Trinity, yet 
does not become the temple of God unless he abandons his heresy, just as the covetous man who has been 
baptized in the same name does not become the temple of God unless he abandons his covetousness, 
which is idolatry. For this, too, the same apostle says: “What agreement hath the temple of God with 
idols?” Let it not, then, be asked of us “of what God he is made the temple” when we say that he is not 
made the temple of God at all. Yet he is not therefore unbaptized, nor does his foul error cause that what 
he has received, consecrated in the words of the gospel, should not be the holy sacrament; just as the 
other man’s covetousness (which is idolatry) and great uncleanness cannot prevent what he receives from 
being holy baptism, even though he be baptized with the same words of the gospel by another man 
covetous like himself. 


CHAPTER 5 


8. “Further,” Cyprian goes on to say, “in vain do some, who are overcome by reason, oppose to us custom, 
as though custom were superior to truth, or that were not to be followed in spiritual things which has 
been revealed by the Holy Spirit, as the better way.” This is clearly true, since reason and truth are to be 
preferred to custom. But when truth supports custom, nothing should be more strongly maintained. Then 
he proceeds as follows: “For one may pardon a man who merely errs, as the Apostle Paul says of himself, 
Who was before a blasphemer, a persecutor, and injurious; but I obtained mercy, because I did it 
ignorantly;’ but he who, after inspiration and revelation given, perseveres advisedly and knowingly in his 
former error, sins without hope of pardon on the ground of ignorance. For he rests on a kind of 
presumption and obstinacy, when he is overcome by reason.” This is most true, that his sin is much more 
grievous who has sinned wittingly than his who has sinned through ignorance. And so in the case of the 
holy Cyprian, who was not only learned, but also patient of instruction, which he so fully himself 


understood to be a part of the praise of the bishop whom the apostle describes, that he said, “This also 
should be approved in a bishop, that he not only teach with knowledge, but also learn with patience.” I do 
not doubt that if he had had the opportunity of discussing this question, which has been so long and so 
much disputed in the Church, with the pious and learned men to whom we owe it that subsequently that 
ancient custom was confirmed by the authority of a plenary Council, he would have shown, without 
hesitation, not only how learned he was in those things which he had grasped with all the security of 
truth, but also how ready he was to receive instruction in what he had failed to perceive. And yet, since it 
is so clear that it is much more grievous to sin wittingly than in ignorance, I should be glad if any one 
would tell me which is the worse,—the man who falls into heresy, not knowing how great a sin it is, or the 
man who refuses to abandon his covetousness, knowing its enormity? I might even put the question thus: 
If one man unwittingly fall into heresy, and another knowingly refuse to depart from idolatry, since the 
apostle himself says, “The covetous man, which is an idolater;” and Cyprian too understood the same 
passage in just the same way, when he says, in his letter to Antonianus, “Nor let the new heretics flatter 
themselves in this, that they say they do not communicate with idolaters, whereas there are amongst 
them both adulterers and covetous persons, who are held guilty of the sin of idolatry; for know this, and 
understand, that no whoremonger, nor unclean person, nor covetous man, who is an idolater, hath any 
inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God;’ and again, Mortify therefore your members which are 
upon the earth; fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection, evil concupiscence, and covetousness, 
which is idolatry.’“ I ask, therefore, which sins more deeply,—he who ignorantly has fallen into heresy, or 
he who wittingly has refused to abandon covetousness, that is idolatry? According to that rule by which 
the sins of those who sin wittingly are placed before those of the ignorant, the man who is covetous with 
knowledge takes the first place in sin. But as it is possible that the greatness of the actual sin should 
produce the same effect in the case of heresy that the witting commission of the sin produces in that of 
covetousness, let us suppose the ignorant heretic to be on a par in guilt with the consciously covetous 
man, although the evidence which Cyprian himself has advanced from the apostle does not seem to prove 
this. For what is it that we abominate in heretics except their blasphemies? But when he wished to show 
that ignorance of the sin may conduce to ease in obtaining pardon, he advanced a proof from the case of 
the apostle, when he says, “Who was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious; but I obtained 
mercy, because I did it ignorantly.” But if possible, as I said before, let the sins of the two men—the 
blasphemy of the unconscious, and the idolatry of the conscious sinner—be esteemed of equal weight; and 
let them be judged by the same sentence,—he who, in seeking for Christ, falls into a truth-like setting 
forth of what is false, and he who wittingly resists Christ speaking through His apostle, “seeing that no 
whoremonger, nor unclean person, nor covetous man, which is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ and of God,”—and then I would ask why baptism and the words of the gospel are held 
as naught in the former case, and accounted valid in the latter, when each is alike found to be estranged 
from the members of the dove. Is it because the former is an open combatant outside, that he should not 
be admitted, the latter a cunning assenter within the fold, that he may not be expelled? 


CHAPTER 6 


9. But as regards his saying, “Nor let any one affirm that what they have received from the apostles, that 
they follow; for the apostles handed down only one Church and one baptism, and that appointed only in 
the same Church:” this does not so much move me to venture to condemn the baptism of Christ when 
found amongst heretics (just as it is necessary to recognize the gospel itself when I find it with them, 
though I abominate their error), as it warns me that there were some even in the times of the holy 
Cyprian who traced to the authority of the apostles that custom against which the African Councils were 
held, and in respect of which he himself said a little above, “In vain do those who are beaten by reason 
oppose to us the authority of custom.” Nor do I find the reason why the same Cyprian found this very 
custom, which after his time was confirmed by nothing less than a plenary Council of the whole world, 
already so strong before his time, that when with all his learning he sought an authority worth following 
for changing it, he found nothing but a Council of Agrippinus held in Africa a very few years before his 
own time. And seeing that this was not enough for him, as against the custom of the whole world, he laid 
hold on these reasons which we just now, considering them with great care, and being confirmed by the 
antiquity of the custom itself, and by the subsequent authority of a plenary Council, found to be truth-like 
rather than true; which, however, seemed to him true, as he toiled in a question of the greatest obscurity, 
and was in doubt about the remission of sins,—whether it could fail to be given in the baptism of Christ, 
and whether it could be given among heretics. In which matter, if an imperfect revelation of the truth was 
given to Cyprian, that the greatness of his love in not deserting the unity of the Church might be made 
manifest, there is yet not any reason why any one should venture to claim superiority over the strong 
defenses and excellence of his virtues, and the abundance of graces which were found in him, merely 
because, with the instruction derived from the strength of a general Council, he sees something which 
Cyprian did not see, because the Church had not yet held a plenary Council on the matter. Just as no one 
is so insane as to set himself up as surpassing the merits of the Apostle Peter, because, taught by the 
epistles of the Apostle Paul, and confirmed by the custom of the Church herself, he does not compel the 
Gentiles to judaize, as Peter once had done 


10. We do not then “find that any one, after being baptized among heretics, was afterwards admitted by 
the apostles with the same baptism, and communicated;” but neither do we find this, that any one coming 


from the society of heretics, who had been baptized among them, was baptized anew by the apostles. But 
this custom, which even then those who looked back to past ages could not find to have been invented by 
men of a later time, is rightly believed to have been handed down from the apostles. And there are many 
other things of the same kind, which it would be tedious to recount. Wherefore, if they had something to 
say for themselves to whom Cyprian, wishing to persuade them of the truth of his own view, says, “Let no 
one say, What we have received from the apostles, that we follow,” with how much more force we now Say, 
What the custom of the Church has always held, what this argument has failed to prove false, and what a 
plenary Council has confirmed, this we follow! To this we may add that it may also be said, after a careful 
inquiry into the reasoning on both sides of the discussion, and into the evidence of Scripture, What truth 
has declared, that we follow. 


CHAPTER 7 


11. For in fact, as to what some opposed to the reasoning of Cyprian, that the apostle says, 
“Notwithstanding every way, whether in pretence or in truth, let Christ be preached;” Cyprian rightly 
exposed their error, showing that it has nothing to do with the case of heretics, since the apostle was 
speaking of those who were acting within the Church, with malicious envy seeking their own profit. They 
announced Christ, indeed, according to the truth whereby we believe in Christ, but not in the spirit in 
which He was announced by the good evangelists to the sons of the dove. “For Paul,” he says, “in his 
epistle was not speaking of heretics, or of their baptism, so that it could be shown that he had laid down 
anything concerning this matter. He was speaking of brethren, whether as walking disorderly and 
contrary to the discipline of the Church, or as keeping the discipline of the Church in the fear of God. And 
he declared that some of them spoke the word of God steadfastly and fearlessly, but that some were acting 
in envy and strife; that some had kept themselves encompassed with kindly Christian love, but that others 
entertained malice and strife: but yet that he patiently endured all things, with the view that, whether in 
truth or in pretence, the name of Christ, which Paul preached, might come to the knowledge of the 
greatest number, and that the sowing of the word, which was as yet a new and unaccustomed work, might 
spread more widely by the preaching of those that spoke. Furthermore, it is one thing for those who are 
within the Church to speak in the name of Christ, another thing for those who are without, acting against 
the Church, to baptize in the name of Christ.” These words of Cyprian seem to warn us that we must 
distinguish between those who are bad outside, and those who are bad within the Church. And those 
whom he says that the apostle represents as preaching the gospel impurely and of envy, he says truly 
were within. This much, however, I think I may say without rashness, if no one outside can have anything 
which is of Christ, neither can any one within have anything which is of the devil. For if that closed garden 
can contain the thorns of the devil, why cannot the fountain of Christ equally flow beyond the garden’s 
bounds? But if it cannot contain them, whence, even in the time of the Apostle Paul himself, did there 
arise amongst those who were within so great an evil of envy and malicious strife? For these are the 
words of Cyprian. Can it be that envy and malicious strife are a small evil? How then were those in unity 
who were not at peace? For it is not my voice, nor that of any man, but of the Lord Himself; nor did the 
sound go forth from men, but from angels, at the birth of Christ, “Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace to men of good will.” And this certainly would not have been proclaimed by the voice of 
angels when Christ was born upon the earth, unless God wished this to be understood, that those are in 
the unity of the body of Christ who are united in the peace of Christ, and those are in the peace of Christ 
who are of good will. Furthermore, as good will is shown in kindliness, so is bad will shown in malice 


CHAPTER 8 


12. In short, we may see how great an evil in itself is envy, which cannot be other than malicious. Let us 
not look for other testimony. Cyprian himself is sufficient for us, through whose mouth the Lord poured 
forth so many thunders in most perfect truth, and uttered so many useful precepts about envy and 
malignity. Let us therefore read the letter of Cyprian about envy and malignity, and see how great an evil 
it is to envy those better than ourselves,—an evil whose origin he shows in memorable words to have 
sprung from the devil himself. “To feel jealousy,” he says, “of what you regard as good, and to envy those 
who are better than yourselves, to some, dearest brethren, seems a light and minute offense.” And again a 
little later, when he was inquiring into the source and origin of the evil, he says, “From this the devil, in 
the very beginning of the world, perished first himself, and led others to destruction.” And further on in 
the same chapter: “What an evil, dearest brethren, is that by which an angel fell! by which that exalted 
and illustrious loftiness was able to be deceived and overthrown! by which he was deceived who was the 
deceiver! From that time envy stalks upon the earth, when man, about to perish through malignity, 
submits himself to the teacher of perdition,—when he who envies imitates the devil, as it is written, 
Through envy of the devil came death into the world, and they that do hold of his side do find it.’ How 
true, how forcible are these words of Cyprian, in an epistle known throughout the world, we cannot fail to 
recognize. It was truly fitting for Cyprian to argue and warn most forcibly about envy and malignity, from 
which most deadly evil he proved his own heart to be so far removed by the abundance of his Christian 
love; by carefully guarding which he remained in the unity of communion with his colleagues, who without 
ill-feeling entertained different views about baptism, whilst he himself differed in opinion from them, not 
through any contention of ill will, but through human infirmity, erring in a point which God, in His own 
good time, would reveal to him by reason of his perseverance in love. For he says openly, “Judging no one, 


nor depriving any of the right of communion if he differ from us. For no one of us setteth himself up as a 
bishop of bishops, or by tyrannical terror forces his colleagues to a necessity of obeying.” And in the end 
of the epistle before us he says, “These things I have written to you briefly, dearest brother, according to 
my poor ability, prescribing to or prejudging no one, so as to prevent each bishop from doing what he 
thinks right in the free exercise of his own judgment. We, so far as in us lies, do not strive on behalf of 
heretics with our colleges and fellow-bishops, with whom we hold the harmony that God enjoins, and the 
peace of our Lord, especially as the apostle says, If any man seem to be contentious, we have no such 
custom, neither the churches of God.’ Christian love in our souls, the honor of our fraternity, the bond of 
faith, the harmony of the priesthood, all these are maintained by us with patience and gentleness. For this 
cause we have also, so far as our poor ability admitted, by the permission and inspiration of the Lord, 
written now a treatise on the benefit of patience, which we have sent to you in consideration of our 
mutual affection.” 


CHAPTER 9 


13. By this patience of Christian love he not only endured the difference of opinion manifested in all 
kindliness by his good colleagues on an obscure point, as he also himself received toleration, till, in 
process of time, when it so pleased God, what had always been a most wholesome custom was further 
confirmed by a declaration of the truth in a plenary Council, but he even put up with those who were 
manifestly bad, as was very well known to himself, who did not entertain a different view in consequence 
of the obscurity of the question, but acted contrary to their preaching in the evil practices of an 
abandoned life, as the apostle says of them, “Thou that preachest a man should not steal, dost thou steal?” 
For Cyprian says in his letter of such bishops of his own time, his own colleagues, and remaining in 
communion with him, “While they had brethren starving in the Church, they tried to amass large sums of 
money, they took possession of estates by fraudulent proceedings, they multiplied their gains by 
accumulated usuries.” For here there is no obscure question. Scripture declares openly, “Neither covetous 
nor extortioners shall inherit the kingdom of God;” and “He that putteth out his money to usury,” and “No 
whoremonger, nor unclean person, nor covetous man, who is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ and of God.” He therefore certainly would not, without knowledge, have brought 
accusations of such covetousness, that men not only greedily treasured up their own goods, but also 
fraudulently appropriated the goods of others, or of idolatry existing in such enormity as he understands 
and proves it to exist; nor assuredly would he bear false witness against his fellow-bishops. And yet with 
the bowels of fatherly and motherly love he endured them, lest that, by rooting out the tares before their 
time, the wheat should also have been rooted up, imitating assuredly the Apostle Paul, who, with the same 
love towards the Church, endured those who were ill-disposed and envious towards him 


14. But yet because “by the envy of the devil death entered into the world, and they that do hold of his 
side do find it,” not because they are created by God, but because they go astray of themselves, as 
Cyprian also says himself, seeing that the devil, before he was a devil, was an angel, and good, how can it 
be that they who are of the devil’s side are in the unity of Christ? Beyond all doubt, as the Lord Himself 
says, “an enemy hath done this,” who “sowed tares among the wheat.” As therefore what is of the devil 
within the fold must be convicted, so what is of Christ without must be recognized. Has the devil what is 
his within the unity of the Church, and shall Christ not have what is His without? This, perhaps, might be 
said of individual men, that as the devil has none that are his among the holy angels, so God has none that 
are His outside the communion of the Church. But though it may be allowed to the devil to mingle tares, 
that is, wicked men, with this Church which still wears the mortal nature of flesh, so long as it is 
wandering far from God, he being allowed this just because of the pilgrimage of the Church herself, that 
men may desire more ardently the rest of that country which the angels enjoy, yet this cannot be said of 
the sacraments. For, as the tares within the Church can have and handle them, though not for salvation, 
but for the destruction to which they are destined in the fire, so also can the tares without, which received 
them from seceders from within; for they did not lose them by seceding. This, indeed, is made plain from 
the fact that baptism is not conferred again on their return, when any of the very men who seceded 
happen to come back again. And let not any one say, Why, what fruit hath the tares? For if this be so, their 
condition is the same, so far as this goes, both inside and without. For it surely cannot be that grains of 
corn are found in the tares inside, and not in those without. But when the question is of the sacrament, we 
do not consider whether the tares bear any fruit, but whether they have any share of heaven; for the 
tares, both within and without, share the rain with the wheat itself, which rain is in itself heavenly and 
sweet, even though under its influence the tares grow up in barrenness. And so the sacrament, according 
to the gospel of Christ, is divine and pleasant; nor is it to be esteemed as naught because of the 
barrenness of those on whom its dew falls even without. 


CHAPTER 10 


15. But some one may Say that the tares within may more easily be converted into wheat. I grant that it is 
so; but what has this to do with the question of repeating baptism? You surely do not maintain that if a 
man converted from heresy, through the occasion and opportunity given by his conversion, should bear 
fruit before another who, being within the Church, is more slow to be washed from his iniquity, and so 
corrected and changed, the former therefore needs not to be baptized again, but the churchman to be 


baptized again, who was outstripped by him who came from the heretics, because of the greater slowness 
of his amendment. It has nothing, therefore, to do with the question now at issue who is later or slower in 
being converted from his especial waywardness to the straight path of faith, or hope, or charity. For 
although the bad within the fold are more easily made good yet it will sometimes happen that certain of 
the number of those outside will outstrip in their conversion certain of those within; and while these 
remain in barrenness, the former, being restored to unity and communion, will bear fruit with patience, 
thirty-fold, or sixty-fold, or a hundred-fold. Or if those only are to be called tares who remain in perverse 
error to the end, there are many ears of corn outside, and many tares within 


16. But it will be urged that the bad outside are worse than those within. It is indeed a weighty question, 
whether Nicolaus, being already severed from the Church, or Simon, who was still within it, was the 
worse,—the one being a heretic, the other a sorcerer. But if the mere fact of division, as being the clearest 
token of violated charity, is held to be the worse evil, I grant that it is so. Yet many, though they have lost 
all feelings of charity, yet do not secede from considerations of worldly profit; and as they seek their own, 
not the things which are Jesus Christ’s, what they are unwilling to secede from is not the unity of Christ, 
but their own temporal advantage. Whence it is said in praise of charity, that she “seeketh not her own.” 


17. Now, therefore, the question is, how could men of the party of the devil belong to the Church, which 
has no spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing, of which also it is said, “My dove is one?” But if they cannot, it 
is clear that she groans among those who are not of her, some treacherously laying wait within, some 
barking at her gate without. Such men, however, even within, both receive baptism, and possess it, and 
transmit it holy in itself; nor is it in any way defiled by their wickedness, in which they persevere even to 
the end. Wherefore the same blessed Cyprian teaches us that baptism is to be considered as consecrated 
in itself by the words of the gospel, as the Church has received, without joining to it or mingling with it 
any consideration of waywardness and wickedness on the part of either minister or recipients; since he 
himself points out to us both truths,—both that there have been some within the Church who did not 
cherish kindly Christian love, but practised envy and unkind dissension, of whom the Apostle Paul spoke; 
and also that the envious belong to the devil’s party, as he testifies in the most open way in the epistle 
which he wrote about envy and malignity. Wherefore, since it is clearly possible that in those who belong 
to the devil’s party, Christ’s sacrament may yet be holy,—not, indeed, to their salvation, but to their 
condemnation, and that not only if they are led astray after they have been baptized, but even if they were 
such in heart when they received the sacrament, renouncing the world (as the same Cyprian shows) in 
words only and not in deeds; and since even if afterwards they be brought into the right way, the 
sacrament is not to be again administered which they received when they were astray; so far as I can see, 
the case is already clear and evident, that in the question of baptism we have to consider, not who gives, 
but what he gives; not who receives, but what he receives; not who has, but what he has. For if men of the 
party of the devil, and therefore in no way belonging to the one dove, can yet receive, and have, and give 
baptism in all its holiness, in no way defiled by their waywardness, as we are taught by the letters of 
Cyprian himself, how are we ascribing to heretics what does not belong to them? how are we saying that 
what is really Christ’s is theirs, and not rather recognizing in them the signs of our Sovereign, and 
correcting the deeds of deserters from Him? Wherefore it is one thing, as the holy Cyprian says, “for those 
within in the Church, to speak in the name of Christ, another thing for those without, who are acting 
against the Church, to baptize in His name.” But both many who are within act against the Church by evil 
living, and by enticing weak souls to copy their lives; and some who are without speak in Christ’s name, 
and are not forbidden to work the works of Christ, but only to be without, since for the healing of their 
souls we grasp at them, or reason with them, or exhort them. For he, too, was without who did not follow 
Christ with His disciples, and yet in Christ’s name was casting out devils, which the Lord enjoined that he 
should not be prevented from doing; although, certainly, in the point where he was imperfect he was to be 
made whole, in accordance with the words of the Lord, in which He says, “He that is not with me is 
against me; and he that gathereth not with me scattereth abroad.” Therefore both some things are done 
outside in the name of Christ not against the Church, and some things are done inside on the devil’s part 
which are against the Church. 


CHAPTER 11 


18. What shall we say of what is also wonderful, that he who carefully observes may find that it is possible 
that certain persons, without violating Christian charity, may yet teach what is useless, as Peter wished to 
compel the Gentiles to observe Jewish customs, as Cyprian himself would force heretics to be baptized 
anew? whence the apostle says to such good members, who are rooted in charity, and yet walk not rightly 
in some points, “If in anything ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you;” and that 
some again, though devoid of charity, may teach something wholesome? of whom the Lord says, “The 
scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat: all therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe 
and do; but do not ye after their works: for they say and do not.” Whence the apostle also says of those 
envious and malicious ones who yet preach salvation through Christ, “Whether in pretense, or in truth, let 
Christ be preached.” Wherefore, both within and without, the waywardness of man is to be corrected, but 
the divine sacraments and utterances are not to be attributed to men. He is not, therefore, a “patron of 
heretics” who refuses to attribute to them what he knows not to belong to them, even though it be found 
among them. We do not grant baptism to be theirs; but we recognize His baptism of whom it is said, “The 


same is He which baptizeth,” wheresoever we find it. But if “the treacherous and blasphemous man” 
continue in his treachery and blasphemy, he receives no “remission of sins either without” or within the 
Church; or if, by the power of the sacrament, he receives it for the moment, the same force operates both 
without and within, as the power of the name of Christ used to work the expulsion of devils even without 
the Church 


CHAPTER 12 


19. But he urges that “we find that the apostles, in all their epistles, execrated and abhorred the 
sacrilegious wickedness of heretics, so as to say that their word does spread as a canker.’“ What then? 
Does not Paul also show that those who said, “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” were 
corrupters of good manners by their evil communications, adding immediately afterwards, “Evil 
communications corrupt good manners;” and yet he intimated that these were within the Church when he 
says, “How say some among you that there is no resurrection of the dead?” But when does he fail to 
express his abhorrence of the covetous? Or could anything be said in stronger terms, than that 
covetousness should be called idolatry, as the same apostle declared? Nor did Cyprian understand his 
language otherwise, inserting it when need required in his letters; though he confesses that in his time 
there were in the Church not covetous men of an ordinary type, but robbers and usurers, and these found 
not among the masses, but among the bishops. And yet I should be willing to understand that those of 
whom the apostle says, “Their word does spread as a canker,” were without the Church, but Cyprian 
himself will not allow me. For, when showing, in his letter to Antonianus, that no man ought to sever 
himself from the unity of the Church before the time of the final separation of the just and unjust, merely 
because of the admixture of evil men in the Church, when he makes it manifest how holy he was, and 
deserving of the illustrious martyrdom which he won, he says, “What swelling of arrogance it is, what 
forgetfulness of humility and gentleness, that any one should dare or believe that he can do what the Lord 
did not grant even to the apostles,—to think that he can distinguish the tares from the wheat, or, as if it 
were granted to him to carry the fan and purge the floor, to endeavor to separate the chaff from the grain! 
And whereas the apostle says, But in a great house there are not only vessels of gold and of silver, but also 
of wood and of earth,’ that he should seem to choose those of gold and of silver, and despise and cast 
away and condemn those of wood and of earth, when really the vessels of wood are only to be burned in 
the day of the Lord by the burning of the divine conflagration, and those of earth are to be broken by Him 
to whom the rod of iron has been given.’“ By this argument, therefore, against those who, under the 
pretext of avoiding the society of wicked men, had severed themselves from the unity of the Church, 
Cyprian shows that by the great house of which the apostle spoke, in which there were not only vessels of 
gold and of silver, but also of wood and of earth, he understood nothing else but the Church, in which 
there should be good and bad, till at the last day it should be cleansed as a threshing-floor by the 
winnowing-fan. And if this be so, in the Church herself, that is, in the great house itself, there were vessels 
to dishonor, whose word did spread like a canker. For the apostle, speaking of them, taught as follows: 
“And their word,” he says, “will spread as doth a canker; of whom is Hymenaeus and Philetus; who 
concerning the truth have erred, saying that the resurrection is past already; and overthrow the faith of 
some. Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that 
are His. And, Let every one that nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity. But in a great house 
there are not only vessels of gold and of silver, but also of wood and of earth.” If, therefore, they whose 
words did spread as doth a canker were as it were vessels to dishonor in the great house, and by that 
“great house” Cyprian understands the unity of the Church itself, surely it cannot be that their canker 
polluted the baptism of Christ. Accordingly, neither without, any more than within, can any one who is of 
the devil’s party, either in himself or in any other person, stain the sacrament which is of Christ. It is not, 
therefore, the case that “the word which spreads as a canker to the ears of those who hear it gives 
remission of sins;” but when baptism is given in the words of the gospel, however great be the 
perverseness of understanding on the part either of him through whom, or of him to whom it is given, the 
sacrament itself is holy in itself on account of Him whose sacrament it is. And if any one, receiving it at 
the hands of a misguided man, yet does not receive the perversity of the minister, but only the holiness of 
the mystery, being closely bound to the unity of the Church in good faith and hope and charity, he receives 
remission of his sins,—not by the words which do eat as doth a canker, but by the sacraments of the 
gospel flowing from a heavenly source. But if the recipient himself be misguided, on the one hand, what is 
given is of no avail for the salvation of the misguided man; and yet, on the other hand, that which is 
received remains holy in the recipient, and is not renewed to him if he be brought to the right way 


CHAPTER 13 


20. There is therefore “no fellowship between righteousness and unrighteousness,” not only without, but 
also within the Church; for “the Lord knoweth them that are His,” and “Let every one that nameth the 
name of Christ depart from iniquity.” There is also “no communion between light and darkness,” not only 
without, but also within the Church; for “he that hateth his brother is still in darkness.” And they at any 
rate hated Paul, who, preaching Christ of envy and malicious strife, supposed that they added affliction to 
his bonds; and yet the same Cyprian understands these still to have been within the Church. Since, 
therefore, “neither darkness can enlighten, nor unrighteousness justify,” as Cyprian again says, I ask, how 
could those men baptize within the very Church herself? I ask, how could those vessels which the large 


house contains not to honor, but to dishonor, administer what is holy for the sanctifying of men within the 
great house itself, unless because that holiness of the sacrament cannot be polluted even by the unclean, 
either when it is given at their hands, or when it is received by those who in heart and life are not 
changed for the better? of whom, as situated within the Church, Cyprian himself says, “Renouncing the 
world in word only, and not in deed.” 


21. There are therefore also within the Church “enemies of God, whose hearts the spirit of Antichrist has 
possessed;” and yet they, “deal with spiritual and divine things,” which cannot profit for their salvation so 
long as they remain such as they are; and yet neither can they pollute them by their own uncleanness. 
With regard to what he says, therefore, “that they have no part given them in the saving grace of the 
Church, who, scattering and fighting against the Church of Christ, are called adversaries by Christ 
Himself, and antichrists by His apostles, this must be received under the consideration that there are men 
of this kind both within and without. But the separation of those that are within from the perfection and 
unity of the dove is not only known in the case of some men to God, but even in the case of some to their 
fellow-men; for, by regarding their openly abandoned life and confirmed wickedness, and comparing it 
with the rules of God’s commandments, they understand to what a multitude of tares and chaff, situated 
now some within and some without, but destined to be most manifestly separated at the last day, the Lord 
will then say, “Depart from me, ye that work iniquity,” and “Depart into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels.” 


CHAPTER 14 


22. But we must not despair of the conversion of any man, whether situated within or without, so long as 
“the goodness of God leadeth him to repentance,” and “visits their transgressions with the rod, and their 
inquiry with stripes.” For in this way “He does not utterly take from them His loving-kindness,” if they will 
themselves sometimes “love their own soul, pleasing God.” But as the good man “that shall endure unto 
the end, the same shall be saved,” so the bad man, whether within or without, who shall persevere in his 
wickedness to the end, shall not be saved. Nor do we say that “all, wheresoever and howsoever baptized, 
obtain the grace of baptism,” if by the grace of baptism is understood the actual salvation which is 
conferred by the celebration of the sacrament; but many fail to obtain this salvation even within the 
Church, although it is clear that they possess the sacrament, which is holy in itself. Well, therefore, does 
the Lord warn us in the gospel that we should not company with ill-advisers, who walk under the pretence 
of Christ’s name; but these are found both within and without, as, in fact, they do not proceed without 
unless they have first been ill-disposed within. And we know that the apostle said of the vessels placed in 
the great house, “If a man therefore purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel unto honor, sanctified, 
and meet for the Master’s use, and prepared unto every good work.” But in what manner each man ought 
to purge himself from these he shows a little above, saying, “Let every one that nameth the name of Christ 
depart from iniquity,” that he may not in the last day, with the chaff, whether with that which has already 
been driven from the threshing-floor, or with that which is to be separated at the last, hear the command, 
“Depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” Whence it appears, indeed, as Cyprian says, that “we are not at 
once to admit and adopt whatsoever is professed in the name of Christ, but only what is done in the truth 
of Christ.” But it is not an action done in the truth of Christ that men should “seize on estates by 
fraudulent pretenses, and increase their gains by accumulated usury,” or that they should “renounce the 
world in word only;” and yet, that all this is done within the Church, Cyprian himself bears sufficient 
testimony 


CHAPTER 15 


23. To go on to the point which he pursues at great length, that “they who blaspheme the Father of Christ 
cannot be baptized in Christ,” since it is clear that they blaspheme through error (for he who comes to the 
baptism of Christ will not openly blaspheme the Father of Christ, but he is led to blaspheme by holding a 
view contrary to the teaching of the truth about the Father of Christ), we have already shown at sufficient 
length that baptism, consecrated in the words of the gospel, is not affected by the error of any man, 
whether ministrant or recipient, whether he hold views contrary to the revelation of divine teaching on 
the subject of the Father, or the Son, or the Holy Ghost. For many carnal and natural men are baptized 
even within the Church, as the apostle expressly says: “The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God;” and after they had received baptism, he says that they “are yet carnal.” But according to it 
carnal sense, a soul given up to fleshly appetites cannot entertain but fleshly wisdom about God. 
Wherefore many, progressing after baptism, and especially those who have been baptized in infancy or 
early youth, in proportion as their intellect becomes clearer and brighter, while “the inward man is 
renewed day by day,” throw away their former opinions which they held about God while they were 
mocked with vain imaginings, with scorn and horror and confession of their mistake. And yet they are not 
therefore considered not to have received baptism, or to have received baptism of a kind corresponding to 
their error; but in them both the perfection of the sacrament is honored and the delusion of their mind is 
corrected, even though it had become inveterate through long confirmation, or been, perhaps, maintained 
in many controversies. Wherefore even the heretic, who is manifestly without, if he has there received 
baptism as ordained in the gospel, has certainly not received baptism of a kind corresponding to the error 
which blinds him. And therefore, in returning into the way of wisdom he perceives that he ought to 


relinquish what he has held amiss, he must not at the same time give up the good which he had received; 
nor because his error is to be condemned, is the baptism of Christ in him to be therefore extinguished. For 
it is already sufficiently clear, from the case of those who happen to be baptized within the Church with 
false views about God, that the truth of the sacrament is to be distinguished from the error of him who 
believes amiss, although both may be found in the same man. And therefore, when any one grounded in 
any error, even outside the Church, has yet been baptized with the true sacrament, when he is restored to 
the unity of the Church, a true baptism cannot take the place of a true baptism, as a true faith takes the 
place of a false one, because a thing cannot take the place of itself, since neither can it give place. 
Heretics therefore join the Catholic Church to this end, that what they have evil of themselves may be 
corrected, not that what they have good of God should be repeated 


CHAPTER 16 


24. Some one says, Does it then make no difference, if two men, rooted in like error and wickedness, be 
baptized without change of life or heart, one without, the other within the Church? I acknowledge that 
there is a difference. For he is worse who is baptized without, in addition to his other sin,—not because of 
his baptism, however, but because he is without; for the evil of division is in itself far from insignificant or 
trivial. Yet the difference exists only if he who is baptized within has desired to be within not for the sake 
of any earthly or temporal advantage, but because he has preferred the unity of the Church spread 
throughout the world to the divisions of schism; otherwise he too must be considered among those who 
are without. Let us therefore put the two cases in this way. Let us suppose that the one, for the sake of 
argument, held the same opinions as Photinus about Christ, and was baptized in his heresy outside the 
communion of the Catholic Church; and that another held the same opinion but was baptized in the 
Catholic Church, believing that his view was really the Catholic faith. I consider him as not yet a heretic, 
unless, when the doctrine of the Catholic faith is made clear to him, he chooses to resist it, and prefers 
that which he already holds; and till this is the case, it is clear that he who was baptized outside is the 
worse. And so in the one case erroneous opinion alone, in the other the sin of schism also, requires 
correction; but in neither of them is the truth of the sacrament to be repeated. But if any one holds the 
same view as the first, and knows that it is only in heresy severed from the Church that such a view is 
taught or learned, but yet for the sake of some temporal emolument has desired to be baptized in the 
Catholic unity, or, having been already baptized in it, is unwilling on account of the said emolument to 
secede from it, he is not only to be considered as seceding, but his offense is aggravated, in so far as to 
the error of heresy and the division of unity he adds the deceit of hypocrisy. Wherefore the depravity of 
each man, in proportion as it is more dangerous and wanting in straightforwardness, must be corrected 
with the more earnestness and energy; and yet, if he has anything that is good in him, especially if it be 
not of himself, but from God, we ought not to think it of no value because of his depravity, or to be blamed 
like it, or to be ascribed to it, rather than to His bountiful goodness, who even to a soul that plays the 
harlot, and goes after her lovers, yet gives His bread, and His wine, and His oil, and other food or 
ornaments, which are neither from herself nor from her lovers, but from Him who in compassion for her is 
even desirous to warn her to whom she should return 


CHAPTER 17 


25. “Can the power of baptism,” says Cyprian, “be greater or better than confession? than martyrdom? 
that a man should confess Christ before men, and be baptized in his own blood? And yet,” he goes on to 
say, “neither does this baptism profit the heretic, even though for confessing Christ he be put to death 
outside the Church.” This is most true; for, by being put to death outside the Church, he is proved not to 
have had charity, of which the apostle says, “Though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing.” But if martyrdom is of no avail for this reason, because it has not charity, neither 
does it profit those who, as Paul says, and Cyprian further sets forth, are living within the Church without 
charity in envy and malice; and yet they can both receive and transmit true baptism. “Salvation,” he says, 
“is not without the Church.” Who says that it is? And therefore, whatever men have that belongs to the 
Church, it profits them nothing towards salvation outside the Church. But it is one thing not to have, 
another to have so as to be of no use. He who has not must be baptized that he may have; but he who has 
to no avail must be corrected, that what he has may profit him. Nor is the water in the baptism of heretics 
“adulterous,” because neither is the creature itself which God made evil, nor is fault to be found with the 
words of the gospel in the mouths of any who are astray; but the fault is theirs in whom there is an 
adulterous spirit, even though it may receive the adornment of the sacrament from a lawful spouse. 
Baptism therefore can “be common to us, and the heretics,” just as the gospel can be common to us, 
whatever difference there may be between our faith and their error,—whether they think otherwise than 
the truth about the Father, or the Son, or the Holy Spirit; or, being cut away from unity, do not gather with 
Christ, but scatter abroad,—seeing that the sacrament of baptism can be common to us, if we are the 
wheat of the Lord, with the covetous within the Church, and with robbers, and drunkards, and other 
pestilent persons of the same sort, of whom it is said, “They shall not inherit the kingdom of God,” and yet 
the vices by which they are separated from the kingdom of God are not shared by us 


CHAPTER 18 


26. Nor indeed, is it of heresies alone that the apostle says “that they which do such things shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God.” But it may be worth while to look for a moment at the things which he 
groups together. “The works of the flesh,” he says “are manifest, which are these; fornication, 
uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, 
heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like: of the which I tell you before, as I 
have also told you in time past, that they which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” Let 
us suppose some one, therefore, chaste, continent, free from covetousness, no idolater, hospitable, 
charitable to the needy, no man’s enemy, not contentious, patient, quiet, jealous of none, envying none, 
sober, frugal, but a heretic; it is of course clear to all that for this one fault only, that he is a heretic, he 
will fail to inherit the kingdom of God. Let us suppose another, a fornicator, unclean, lascivious, covetous, 
or even more openly given to idolatry, a student of witchcraft, a lover of strife and contention, envious, 
hot-tempered, seditious, jealous, drunken, and a reveller, but a Catholic; can it be that for this sole merit, 
that he is a Catholic, he will inherit the kingdom of God, though his deeds are of the kind of which the 
apostle thus concludes: “Of the which I tell you before, as I have also told you in time past, that they 
which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God?” If we say this, we lead ourselves astray. For 
the word of God does not lead us astray, which is neither silent, nor lenient, nor deceptive through any 
flattery. Indeed, it speaks to the same effect elsewhere: “For this ye know, that no whoremonger, nor 
unclean person, nor covetous man, which is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and 
of God. Let no man deceive you with vain words.” We have no reason, therefore, to complain of the word 
of God. It certainly says, and says openly and freely, that those who live a wicked life have no part in the 
kingdom of God 


CHAPTER 19 


27. Let us therefore not flatter the Catholic who is hemmed in with all these vices, nor venture, merely 
because he is a Catholic Christian, to promise him the impunity which holy Scripture does not promise 
him; nor, if he has any one of the faults above mentioned, ought we to promise him a partnership in that 
heavenly land. For, in writing to the Corinthians, the apostle enumerates the several sins, under each of 
which it is implicitly understood that it shall not inherit the kingdom of God: “Be not deceived,” he says: 
‘neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with 
mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the 
kingdom of God.” He does not say, those who possess all these vices together shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God; but neither these nor those: so that, as each is named, you may understand that no one 
of them shall inherit the kingdom of God. As, therefore, heretics shall not possess the kingdom of God, so 
the covetous shall not inherit the kingdom of God. Nor can we indeed doubt that the punishments 
themselves, with which they shall be tortured who do not inherit the kingdom of God, will vary in 
proportion to the difference of their offences, and that some will be more severe than others; so that in 
the eternal fire itself there will be different tortures in the punishments, corresponding to the different 
weights of guilt. For indeed it was not idly that the Lord said, “It shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom in the day of judgment than for thee.” But yet, so far as failing to inherit the kingdom of God is 
concerned, it is just as certain, if you choose any one of the less heinous of these vices, as if you choose 
more than one, or some one which you saw was more atrocious; and because those will inherit the 
kingdom of God whom the Judge shall set on His right hand, and for those who shall not be found worthy 
to be set at the right hand nothing will remain but to be at the left, no other announcement is left for them 
to hear like goats from the mouth of the Shepherd, except, “Depart into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels;” though in that fire, as I said before, it may be that different punishments will be 
awarded corresponding to the difference of the sins 


CHAPTER 20 


28. But on the question whether we ought to prefer a Catholic of the most abandoned character to a 
heretic in whose life, except that he is a heretic, men can find nothing to blame, I do not venture to give a 
hasty judgment. But if any one says, because he is a heretic, he cannot be this only without other vices 
also following,—for he is carnal and natural, and therefore must be also envious, and hot-tempered, and 
jealous, and hostile to truth itself, and utterly estranged from it,—let him fairly understand, that of those 
other faults of which he is supposed to have chosen some one less flagrant, a single one cannot exist by 
itself in any man, because he in turn is carnal and natural; as, to take the case of drunkenness, which 
people have now become accustomed to talk of not only without horror, but with some degree of 
merriment, can it possibly exist alone in any one in whom it is found? For what drunkard is not also 
contentious, and hot-tempered, and jealous, and at variance with all soundness of counsel, and at grievous 
enmity with those who rebuke him? Further, it is not easy for him to avoid being a fornicator and 
adulterer, though he may be no heretic; just as a heretic may be no drunkard, nor adulterer, nor 
fornicator, nor lascivious, nor a lover of money, or given to witchcraft, and cannot well be all these 
together. Nor indeed is any one vice followed by all the rest. Supposing, therefore, two men,—one a 
Catholic with all these vices, the other a heretic free from all from which a heretic can be free,—although 
they do not both contend against the faith, and yet each lives contrary to the faith, and each is deceived 
by a vain hope, and each is far removed from charity of spirit, and therefore each is severed from 
connection with the body of the one dove; why do we recognise in one of them the sacrament of Christ, 


and not in the other, as though it belonged to this or that man, whilst really it is the same in both, and 
belongs to God alone, and is good even in the worst of men? And if of the men who have it, one is worse 
than another, it does not follow that the sacrament which they have is worse in the one than in the other, 
seeing that neither in the case of two bad Catholics, if one be worse than the other, does he possess a 
worse baptism, nor, if one of them be good and another bad, is baptism bad in the bad one and good in the 
good one; but it is good in both. Just as the light of the sun, or even of a lamp, is certainly not less brilliant 
when displayed to bad eyes than when seen by better ones; but it is the same in the case of both, although 
it either cheers or hurts them differently according to the difference of their powers 


CHAPTER 21 


29. With regard to the objection brought against Cyprian, that the catechumens who were seized in 
martyrdom, and slain for Christ’s name’s sake, received a crown even without baptism, I do not quite see 
what it has to do with the matter, unless, indeed, they urged that heretics could much more be admitted 
with baptism to Christ’s kingdom, to which catechumens were admitted without it, since He Himself has 
said, “Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” Now, in 
this matter I do not hesitate for a moment to place the Catholic catechumen, who is burning with love for 
God, before the baptized heretic; nor yet do we thereby do dishonor to the sacrament of baptism which 
the latter has already received, the former not as yet; nor do we consider that the sacrament of the 
catechumen is to be preferred to the sacrament of baptism, when we acknowledge that some 
catechumens are better and more faithful than some baptized persons. For the centurion Cornelius, 
before baptism, was better than Simon, who had been baptized. For Cornelius, even before his baptism, 
was filled with the Holy Spirit; Simon, even after baptism, was puffed up with an unclean spirit. Cornelius, 
however, would have been convicted of contempt for so holy a sacrament, if, even after he had received 
the Holy Ghost, he had refused to be baptized. But when he was baptized, he received in no wise a better 
sacrament than Simon; but the different merits of the men were made manifest under the equal holiness 
of the same sacrament—so true is it that the good or ill deserving of the recipient does not increase or 
diminish the holiness of baptism. But as baptism is wanting to a good catechumen to his receiving the 
kingdom of heaven, so true conversion is wanting to a bad man though baptized. For He who said, “Except 
a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God,” said also Himself, 
“except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” For that the righteousness of the catechumens might not feel 
secure, it is written, “Except a man be born again of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.” And again, that the unrighteousness of the baptized might not feel secure because they 
had received baptism, it is written, “Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” The one were too little 
without the other; the two make perfect the heir of that inheritance. As, then, we ought not to depreciate 
a man’s righteousness, which begins to exist before he is joined to the Church, as the righteousness of 
Cornelius began to exist before he was in the body of Christian men,—which righteousness was not 
thought worthless, or the angel would not have said to him, “Thy prayers and thine alms are come up as a 
memorial before God;” nor did it yet suffice for his obtaining the kingdom of heaven, or he would not have 
been told to send to Peter,—so neither ought we to depreciate the sacrament of baptism, even though it 
has been received outside the Church. But since it is of no avail for salvation unless he who has baptism 
indeed in full perfection be incorporated into the Church, correcting also his own depravity, let us 
therefore correct the error of the heretics, that we may recognize what in them is not their own but 
Christ’s 


CHAPTER 22 


30. That the place of baptism is sometimes supplied by martyrdom is supported by an argument by no 
means trivial, which the blessed Cyprian adduces from the thief, to whom, though he was not baptized, it 
was yet said, “To-day shall thou be with me in Paradise.” On considering which, again and again, I find 
that not only martyrdom for the sake of Christ may supply what was wanting of baptism, but also faith and 
conversion of heart, if recourse may not be had to the celebration of the mystery of baptism for want of 
time. For neither was that thief crucified for the name of Christ, but as the reward of his own deeds; nor 
did he suffer because he believed, but he believed while suffering. It was shown, therefore, in the case of 
that thief, how great is the power, even without the visible sacrament of baptism, of what the apostle says, 
“With the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 
But the want is supplied invisibly only when the administration of baptism is prevented, not by contempt 
for religion, but by the necessity of the moment. For much more in the case of Cornelius and his friends, 
than in the case of that robber, might it seem superfluous that they should also be baptized with water, 
seeing that in them the gift of the Holy Spirit, which, according to the testimony of holy Scripture, was 
received by other men only after baptism, had made itself manifest by every unmistakable sign 
appropriate to those times when they spoke with tongues. Yet they were baptized, and for this action we 
have the authority of an apostle as the warrant. So far ought all of us to be from being induced by any 
imperfection in the inner man, if it so happen that before baptism a person has advanced, through the 
workings of a pious heart, to spiritual understanding, to despise a sacrament which is applied to the body 
by the hands of the minister, but which is God’s own means for working spiritually a man’s dedication to 


Himself. Nor do I conceive that the function of baptizing was assigned to John, so that it should be called 
John’s baptism, for any other reason except that the Lord Himself, who had appointed it, in not disdaining 
to receive the baptism of His servant, might consecrate the path of humility, and show most plainly by 
such an action how high a value was to be placed on His own baptism, with which He Himself was 
afterwards to baptize. For He saw, like an excellent physician of eternal salvation, that overweening pride 
would be found in some, who, having made such progress in the understanding of the truth and in 
uprightness of character that they would not hesitate to place themselves, both in life and knowledge, 
above many that were baptized, would think it was unnecessary for them to be baptized, since they felt 
that they had attained a frame of mind to which many that were baptized were still only endeavoring to 
raise themselves 


CHAPTER 23 


31. But what is the precise value of the sanctification of the sacrament (which that thief did not receive, 
not from any want of will on his part, but because it was unavoidably omitted) and what is the effect on a 
man of its material application, it is not easy to say. Still, had it not been of the greatest value, the Lord 
would not have received the baptism of a servant. But since we must look at it in itself, without entering 
upon the question of the salvation of the recipient, which it is intended to work, it shows clearly enough 
that both in the bad, and in those who renounce the world in word and not in deed, it is itself complete, 
though they cannot receive salvation unless they amend their lives. But as in the thief, to whom the 
material administration of the sacrament was necessarily wanting, the salvation was complete, because it 
was Spiritually present through his piety, so, when the sacrament itself is present, salvation is complete, if 
what the thief possessed be unavoidably wanting. And this is the firm tradition of the universal Church, in 
respect of the baptism of infants, who certainly are as yet unable “with the heart to believe unto 
righteousness, and with the mouth to make confession unto salvation,” as the thief could do; nay, who 
even, by crying and moaning when the mystery is performed upon them, raise their voices in opposition to 
the mysterious words, and yet no Christian will say that they are baptized to no purpose 


CHAPTER 24 


32. And if any one seek for divine authority in this matter, though what is held by the whole Church, and 
that not as instituted by Councils, but as a matter of invariable custom, is rightly held to have been 
handed down by apostolical authority, still we can form a true conjecture of the value of the sacrament of 
baptism in the case of infants, from the parallel of circumcision, which was received by God’s earlier 
people, and before receiving which Abraham was justified, as Cornelius also was enriched with the gift of 
the Holy Spirit before he was baptized. Yet the apostle says of Abraham himself, that “he received the sign 
of circumcision, a seal of the righteousness of the faith,” having already believed in his heart, so that “it 
was counted unto him for righteousness.” Why, therefore, was it commanded him that he should 
circumcise every male child in order on the eighth day, though it could not yet believe with the heart, that 
it should be counted unto it for righteousness, because the sacrament in itself was of great avail? And this 
was made manifest by the message of an angel in the case of Moses’ son; for when he was carried by his 
mother, being yet uncircumcised, it was required, by manifest present peril, that he should be 
circumcised, and when this was done, the danger of death was removed. As therefore in Abraham the 
justification of faith came first, and circumcision was added afterwards as the seal of faith; so in Cornelius 
the spiritual sanctification came first in the gift of the Holy Spirit, and the sacrament of regeneration was 
added afterwards in the laver of baptism. And as in Isaac, who was circumcised on the eighth day after his 
birth, the seal of this righteousness of faith was given first, and afterwards, as he imitated the faith of his 
father, the righteousness itself followed as he grew up, of which the seal had been given before when he 
was an infant; so in infants, who are baptized, the sacrament of regeneration is given first, and if they 
maintain a Christian piety, conversion also in the heart will follow, of which the mysterious sign had gone 
before in the outward body. And as in the thief the gracious goodness of the Almighty supplied what had 
been wanting in the sacrament of baptism, because it had been missing not from pride or contempt, but 
from want of opportunity; so in infants who die baptized, we must believe that the same grace of the 
Almighty supplies the want, that, not from perversity of will, but from insufficiency of age, they can 
neither believe with the heart unto righteousness, nor make confession with the mouth unto salvation. 
Therefore, when others take the vows for them, that the celebration of the sacrament may be complete in 
their behalf, it is unquestionably of avail for their dedication to God, because they cannot answer for 
themselves. But if another were to answer for one who could answer for himself, it would not be of the 
same avail. In accordance with which rule, we find in the gospel what strikes every one as natural when 
he reads it, “He is of age, he shall speak for himself.” 


CHAPTER 25 


33. By all these considerations it is proved that the sacrament of baptism is one thing, the conversion of 
the heart another; but that man’s salvation is made complete through the two together. Nor are we to 
suppose that, if one of these be wanting, it necessarily follows that the other is wanting also; because the 
sacrament may exist in the infant without the conversion of the heart; and this was found to be possible 
without the sacrament in the case of the thief, God in either case filling up what was involuntarily 


wanting. But when either of these requisites is wanting intentionally, then the man is responsible for the 
omission. And baptism may exist when the conversion of the heart is wanting; but, with respect to such 
conversion, it may indeed be found when baptism has not been received, but never when it has been 
despised. Nor can there be said in any way to be a turning of the heart to God when the sacrament of God 
is treated with contempt. Therefore we are right in censuring, anathematizing, abhorring, and 
abominating the perversity of heart shown by heretics; yet it does not follow that they have not the 
sacrament of the gospel, because they have not what makes it of avail. Wherefore, when they come to the 
true faith, and by penitence seek remission of their sins, we are not flattering or deceiving them, when we 
instruct them by heavenly discipline for the kingdom of heaven, correcting and reforming in them their 
errors and perverseness, to the intent that we may by no means do violence to what is sound in them, nor, 
because of man’s fault, declare that anything which he may have in him from God is either valueless or 
faulty 


CHAPTER 26 


34. A few things still remain to be noticed in the epistle to Jubaianus; but since these will raise the 
question both of the past custom of the Church and of the baptism of John, which is wont to excite no 
small doubt in those who pay slight attention to a matter which is sufficiently obvious, seeing that those 
who had received the baptism of John were commanded by the apostle to be baptized again they are not 
to be treated in a hasty manner, and had better be reserved for another book, that the dimensions of this 
may not be inconveniently large 


Book V 


He examines the last part of the epistle of Cyprian to Jubaianus, together with his epistle to Quintus, the 
letter of the African synod to the Numidian bishops, and Cyprian’s epistle to Pompeius. 


CHAPTER 1 


1. We have the testimony of the blessed Cyprian, that the custom of the Catholic Church is at present 
retained, when men coming from the side of heretics or schismatics, if they have received baptism as 
consecrated in the words of the gospel, are not baptized afresh. For he himself proposed to himself the 
question, and that as coming from the mouth of brethren either seeking the truth or contending for the 
truth. For in the course of the arguments by which he wished to show that heretics should be baptized 
again, which we have sufficiently considered for our present purpose in the former books, he says: “But 
some will say, What then will become of those who in times past, coming to the Church from heresy, were 
admitted without baptism?” In this question is involved the shipwreck of the whole cause of the Donatists, 
with whom our contest is on this point. For if those had not really baptism who were thus received on 
coming from heretics, and their sins were still upon them, then, when such men were admitted to 
communion, either by those who came before Cyprian or by Cyprian himself, we must acknowledge that 
one of two things occurred,—either that the Church perished then and there from the pollution of 
communion with such men, or that any one abiding in unity is not injured by even the notorious sins of 
other men. But since they cannot say that the Church then perished through the contamination arising 
from communion with those who, as Cyprian says, were admitted into it without baptism—for otherwise 
they cannot maintain the validity of their own origin if the Church then perished, seeing that the list of 
consuls proves that more than forty years elapsed between the martyrdom of Cyprian and the burning of 
the sacred books, from which they took occasion to make a schism, spreading abroad the smoke of their 
calumnies,—it therefore is left for them to acknowledge that the unity of Christ is not polluted by any such 
communion, even with known offenders. And, after this confession, they will be unable to discover any 
reason which will justify them in maintaining that they were bound to separate from the churches of the 
whole world, which, as we read, were equally founded by the apostles, seeing that, while the others could 
not have perished from any admixture of offenders, of whatsoever kind, they, though they would not have 
perished if they had remained in unity with them, brought destruction on themselves in schism, by 
separating themselves from their brethren, and breaking the bond of peace. For the sacrilege of schism is 
most clearly evident in them, if they had no sufficient cause for separation. And it is clear that there was 
no sufficient cause for separation, if even the presence of notorious offenders cannot pollute the good 
while they abide in unity. But that the good, abiding in unity, are not polluted even by notorious offenders, 
we teach on the testimony of Cyprian, who says that “men in past times, coming to the Church from 
heresy, were admitted without baptism;” and yet, if the wickedness of their sacrilege, which was still upon 
them, seeing it had not been purged away by baptism, could not pollute and destroy the holiness of the 
Church, it cannot perish by any infection from wicked men. Wherefore, if they allow that Cyprian spoke 
the truth, they are convicted of schism on his testimony; if they maintain that he does not speak truth, let 
them not use his testimony on the question of baptism 


CHAPTER 2 


2. But now that we have begun a disputation with a man of peace like Cyprian, let us go on. For when he 
had brought an objection against himself, which he knew was urged by his brethren, “What then will 
become of those who in times past, coming to the Church from heresy, were admitted without baptism? 
The Lord,” he answers, “is able of His mercy to grant indulgence, and not to separate from the gifts of His 
Church those who, being admitted in all honesty to His Church, have fallen asleep within the Church.” 
Well indeed has he assumed that charity can cover the multitude of sins. But if they really had baptism, 
and this were not rightly perceived by those who thought that they should be baptized again, that error 
was covered by the charity of unity so long as it contained, not the discord and spirit of the devil, but 
merely human infirmity, until, as the apostle says, “if they were otherwise minded, the Lord should reveal 
it to them.” But woe unto those who, being torn asunder from unity by a sacrilegious rupture, either 
rebaptize, if baptism exists with both us and them, or do not baptize at all, if baptism exist in the Catholic 
Church only. Whether, therefore, they rebaptize, or fail to baptize, they are not in the bond of peace; 
wherefore let them apply a remedy to which they please of these two wounds. But if we admit to the 
Church without baptism, we are of the number of those who, as Cyprian has assumed, may receive pardon 
because they preserved unity. But if (as is, I think, already clear from what has been said in the earlier 
books) Christian baptism can preserve its integrity even amid the perversity of heretics, then even though 
any in those times did rebaptize, yet without departing from the bond of unity, they might still attain to 
pardon in virtue of that same love of peace, through which Cyprian bears witness that those admitted 


even without baptism might obtain that they should not be separated from the gifts of the Church. 
Further, if it is true that with heretics and schismatics the baptism of Christ does not exist, how much less 
could the sins of others hurt those who were fixed in unity, if even men’s own sins were forgiven when 
they came to it even without baptism! For if, according to Cyprian, the bond of unity is of such efficacy, 
how could they be hurt by other men’s sins, who were unwilling to separate themselves from unity, if even 
the unbaptized, who wished to come to it from heresy, thereby escaped the destruction due to their own 
sins? 


CHAPTER. 3 


3. But in what Cyprian adds, saying, “Nor yet because men once have erred must there be always error, 
since it rather befits wise and God-fearing men gladly and unhesitatingly to follow truth, when it is clearly 
laid before their eyes, than obstinately and persistently to fight for heretics against their brethren and 
their fellow-priests,” he is uttering the most perfect truth; and the man who resists the manifest truth is 
opposing himself rather than his neighbors. But, so far as I can judge, it is perfectly clear and certain, 
from the many arguments which I have already adduced, that the baptism of Christ cannot be invalidated 
even by the perversity of heretics, when it is given or received among them. But, granting that it is not yet 
certain, at any rate no one who has considered what has been said, even from a hostile point of view, will 
assert that the question has been decided the other way. Therefore we are not striving against manifest 
truth, but either, as I think, we are striving in behalf of what is clearly true, or, at any rate, as those may 
hold who think that the question has not yet been solved, we are seeking for the truth. And therefore, if 
the truth be other than we think, yet we are receiving those baptized by heretics with the same honesty of 
heart with which those received them whom, Cyprian supposed, in virtue of their cleaving to the unity of 
the Church, to be capable of pardon. But if the baptism of Christ, as is indicated by the many arguments 
used above, can retain its integrity amid any defect either of life or faith, whether on the part of those who 
seem to be within, and yet do not belong to the members of the one dove or on the part of those whose 
severance from her extends to being openly without, then those who sought its repetition in those former 
days deserved the same pardon for their charity in clinging to unity, which Cyprian thought that those 
deserved for charity of the same kind whom he believed to have been admitted without baptism. They 
therefore who, without any cause (since, as Cyprian himself shows, the bad cannot hurt the good in the 
unity of the Church), have cut themselves off from the charity which is shown in this unity, have lost all 
place of pardon, and whilst they would incur destruction by the very crime of schism, even though they 
did not rebaptize those who had been baptized in the Catholic Church, of how bitter punishment are they 
deserving, who are either endeavoring to give to the Catholics who have it what Cyprian affirms that they 
themselves have not, or, as is clear from the facts of the case, are bringing as a charge against the 
Catholic Church that she has not what even they themselves possess? 


CHAPTER 4 


4. But since now, as I said before, we have begun a disputation with the epistles of Cyprian, I think that I 
should not seem even to him, if he were present, “to be contending obstinately and persistently in defense 
of heretics against my brethren and my fellow-priests,” when he learned the powerful reasons which move 
us to believe that even among heretics, who are perversely obstinate in their malignant error, the baptism 
of Christ is yet in itself most holy, and most highly to be reverenced. And seeing that he himself, whose 
testimony has such weight with us, bears witness that they were wont in past times to be admitted 
without a second baptism, I would have any one, who is induced by Cyprian’s arguments to hold it as 
certain that heretics ought to be baptized afresh, yet consider that those who, on account of weight of the 
arguments on the other side, are not as yet persuaded that this should be so, hold the same place as those 
in past time, who in all honesty admitted men who were baptized in heresy on the simple correction of 
their individual error, and who were capable of salvation with them in virtue of the bond of unity. And let 
any one, who is led by the past custom of the Church, and by the subsequent authority of a plenary 
Council, and by so many powerful proofs from holy Scripture, and by much evidence from Cyprian 
himself, and by the clear reasoning of truth, to understand that the baptism of Christ, consecrated in the 
words of the gospel, cannot be perverted by the error of any man on earth,—let such an one understand, 
that they who then thought otherwise, but yet preserved their charity, can be saved by the same bond of 
unity. And herein he should also understand of those who, in the society of the Church dispersed 
throughout the world, could not have been defiled by any tares, by any chaff, so long as they themselves 
desired to be fruitful corn, and who therefore severed themselves from the same bond of unity without 
any cause for the divorce, that at any rate, whichever of the two opinions be true,—that which Cyprian 
then held, or that which was maintained by the universal voice of the Catholic Church, which Cyprian did 
not abandon,—in either case they, having most openly placed themselves outside in the plain sacrilege of 
schism, cannot possibly be saved, and all that they possess of the holy sacraments, and of the free gifts of 
the one legitimate Bridegroom, is of avail, while they continue what they are, for their confusion rather 
than the salvation of their souls 


CHAPTER 5 


5. Wherefore, even if heretics should be truly anxious to correct their error and come to the Church, for 


the very reason that they believed that they had no baptism unless they received it in the Church, even 
under these circumstances we should not be bound to yield to their desire for the repetition of baptism; 
but rather they should be taught, on the one hand, that baptism, though perfect in itself, could in no way 
profit their perversity if they would not submit to be corrected; and, on the other hand, that the perfection 
of baptism could not be impaired by their perversity, while refusing to be corrected: and again, that no 
further perfection is added to baptism in them because they are submitting to correction; but that, while 
they themselves are quitting their iniquity, that which was before within them to their destruction is now 
beginning to be of profit for salvation. For, learning this, they will both recognize the need of salvation in 
Catholic unity, and will cease to claim as their own what is really Christ’s, and will not confound the 
sacrament of truth, although existing in themselves, with their own individual error 


6. To this we may add a further reason, that men, by a sort of hidden inspiration from heaven, shrink from 
any one who for the second time receives baptism which he had already received in any quarter 
whatsoever, insomuch that the very heretics themselves, when their arguments start with that subject, 
rub their forehead in perplexity, and almost all their laity, even those who have grown old in their body, 
and have conceived an obstinate animosity against the Catholic Church, confess that this one point in 
their system displeases them; and many who, for the sake of gaining some secular advantage, or avoiding 
some disadvantage, wish to secede to them, strive with many secret efforts that they may have granted to 
them, as a peculiar and individual privilege, that they should not be rebaptized; and some, who are led to 
place credence in their other vain delusions and false accusations against the Catholic Church, are 
recalled to unity by this one consideration, that they are unwilling to associate with them lest they should 
be compelled to be rebaptized. And the Donatists, through fear of this feeling, which has so thorough 
possession of all men’s hearts, have consented to acknowledge the baptism which was conferred among 
the followers of Maximianus, whom they had condemned, and so to cut short their own tongues and close 
their mouths, in preference to baptizing again so many men of the people of Musti, and Assurae, and 
other districts, whom they received with Felicianus and Praetextatus, and the others who had been 
condemned by them and afterwards returned to them. 


CHAPTER 6 


7. For when this is done occasionally in the case of individuals, at great intervals of time and space, the 
enormity of the deed is not equally felt; but if all were suddenly to be brought together who had been 
baptized in course of time by the aforesaid followers of Maximianus, either under pressure of the peril of 
death or at their Easter solemnities, and it were told them that they must be baptized again, because what 
they had already received in the sacrilege of schism was null and void, they might indeed say what 
obstinate perseverance in their error would compel them to say, that they might hide the rigor and iciness 
of their hardness under any kind of false shade of consistency against the warmth of truth. But in fact, 
because the party of Maximianus could not bear this, and because the very men who would have to 
enforce it could not endure what must needs have been done in the case of so many men at once, 
especially as those very men would be rebaptizing them in the party of Primianus who had already 
baptized them in the party of Maximianus, for these reasons their baptism was received, and the pride of 
the Donatists was cut short. And this course they would certainly not have chosen to adopt, had they not 
thought that more harm would have been done to their cause by the offense men would have taken at the 
repetition of the baptism, than by the reputation lost in abandoning their defense. And this I would not say 
with any idea that we ought to be restrained by consideration of human feelings, if the truth compelled 
those who came from heretics to be baptized afresh. But because the holy Cyprian says, “that heretics 
might have been all the more impelled to the necessity of coming over, if only they were to be rebaptized 
in the Catholic Church,” on this account I have wished to place on record the intensity of the repugnance 
to this act which is seated deeply in the heart of nearly every one,—a repugnance which I can believe was 
inspired by God Himself, that the Church might be fortified by the instinct of repugnance against any 
possible arguments which the weak cannot dispel 


CHAPTER 7 


8. Truly, when I look at the actual words of Cyprian, I am warned to say some things which are very 
necessary for the solution of this question. “For if they were to see,” he says, “that it was settled and 
established by our formal decision and vote, that the baptism with which they are baptized in heresy is 
considered just and lawful, they will think that they are in just and lawful possession of the Church also, 
and all its other gifts.” He does not say “that they will think they are in possession,” but “in just and lawful 
possession of the gifts of the Church.” But we say that we cannot allow that they are in just and lawful 
possession of baptism. That they are in possession of it we cannot deny, when we recognize the sacrament 
of the Lord in the words of the gospel. They have therefore lawful baptism, but they do not have it 
lawfully. For whosoever has it both in Catholic unity, and living worthily of it, both has lawful baptism and 
has it lawfully; but whosoever has it either within the Catholic Church itself, as chaff mixed with the 
wheat, or outside, as chaff carried away by the wind, has indeed lawful baptism, but not lawfully. For he 
has it as he uses it. But the man does not use it lawfully who uses it against the law,—which every one 
does, who, being baptized, yet leads an abandoned life, whether inside or without the Church 


CHAPTER 8 


9. Wherefore, as the apostle said of the law, “The law is good, if a man use it lawfully,” so we may fairly 
say of baptism, Baptism is good, if a man use it lawfully. And as they who used the law unlawfully could 
not in that case cause that it should not be in itself good, or make it null and void, so any one who uses 
baptism unlawfully, either because he lives in heresy, or because he lives the worst of lives, yet cannot 
cause that the baptism should be otherwise than good, or altogether null and void. And so, when he is 
converted either to Catholic unity, or to a mode of living worthy of so great a sacrament, he begins to have 
not another and a lawful baptism, but that same baptism in a lawful manner. Nor does the remission of 
irrevocable sins follow on baptism, unless a man not only have lawful baptism, but have it lawfully; and 
yet it does not follow that if a man have it not lawfully, so that his sins are either not remitted, or, being 
remitted, are brought on him again, therefore the sacrament of baptism should be in the baptized person 
either bad or null and void. For as Judas, to whom the Lord gave a morsel, gave a place within himself of 
the devil, not by receiving what was bad, but by receiving it badly, so each person, on receiving the 
sacrament of the Lord, does not cause that it is bad because he is bad himself, or that he has received 
nothing because he has not received it to salvation. For it was none the less the body of the Lord and the 
blood of the Lord, even in those to whom the apostle said, “He that eateth unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
damnation to himself.” ~ Let the heretics therefore seek in the Catholic Church not what they have, but 
what they have not,—that is, the end of the commandment, without which many holy things may be 
possessed, but they cannot profit. “Now, the end of the commandment is charity out of a pure heart, and 
of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned.” Let them therefore hasten to the unity and truth of the 
Catholic Church, not that they may have the sacrament of washing, if they have been already bathed in it, 
although in heresy, but that they may have it to their health 


CHAPTER 9 


10. Now we must see what is said of the baptism of John. For “we read in the Acts of the Apostles, that 
those who had already been baptized with the baptism of John were yet baptized by Paul,” simply because 
the baptism of John was not the baptism of Christ, but a baptism allowed by Christ to John, so as to be 
called especially John’s baptism; as the same John says, “A man can receive nothing, except it be given 
him from heaven.” And that he might not possibly seem to receive this from God the Father in such wise 
as not to receive it from the Son, speaking presently of Christ Himself, he says, “Of His fullness have all 
we received.” But by the grace of a certain dispensation John received this, which was to last not for long, 
but only long enough to prepare for the Lord the way in which he must needs be the forerunner. And as 
our Lord was presently to enter on this way with all humility, and to lead those who humbly followed Him 
to perfection, as He washed the feet of His servants, so was He willing to be baptized with the baptism of 
a servant. For as He set Himself to minister to the feet of those whose guide He was Himself, so He 
submitted Himself to the gift of John which He Himself had given, that all might understand what 
sacrilegious arrogance they would show in despising the baptism which they ought each of them to 
receive from the Lord, when the Lord Himself accepted what He Himself had bestowed upon a servant, 
that he might give it as his own; and that when John, than whom no greater had arisen among them that 
are born of women, bore such testimony to Christ, as to confess that he was not worthy to unloose the 
latchet of His shoe, Christ might both, by receiving his baptism, be found to be the humblest among men, 
and, by taking away the place for the baptism of John, be believed to be the most high God, at once the 
teacher of humility and the giver of exaltation 


11. For to none of the prophets, to no one at all in holy Scripture, do we read that it was granted to 
baptize in the water of repentance for the remission of sins, as it was granted to John; that, causing the 
hearts of the people to hang upon him through this marvellous grace, he might prepare in them the way 
for Him whom he declared to be so infinitely greater than himself. But the Lord Jesus Christ cleanses His 
Church by such a baptism that on receiving it no other is required; while John gave a first washing with 
such a baptism that on receiving it there was further need of the baptism of the Lord,—not that the first 
baptism should be repeated, but that the baptism of Christ, for whom he was preparing the way, might be 
further bestowed on those who had received the baptism of John. For if Christ’s humility were not to be 
commended to our notice, neither would there be any need of the baptism of John; again, if the end were 
in John, after his baptism there would be no need of the baptism of Christ. But because “Christ is the end 
of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth,” it was shown by John to whom men should go, 
and in whom, when they had reached Him, they should rest. The same, John, therefore, set forth both the 
exalted nature of the Lord, when he placed Him far before himself, and His humility, when he baptized 
Him as the lowest of the people. But if John had baptized Christ alone, he would be thought to have been 
the dispenser of a better baptism, in that with which Christ alone was baptized, than the baptism of Christ 
with which Christians are baptized; and again, if all ought to be baptized first with the baptism of John, 
and then with that of Christ, the baptism of Christ would deservedly seem to be lacking in fullness and 
perfection, as not sufficing for salvation. Wherefore the Lord was baptized with the baptism of John, that 
He might bend the proud necks of men to His own health-giving baptism; and He was not alone baptized 
with it, lest He should show His own to be inferior to this, with which none but He Himself had deserved 
to be baptized; and He did not allow it to continue longer, lest the one baptism with which He baptizes 
might seem to need the other to precede it. 


CHAPTER 10 


12. I ask, therefore, if sins were remitted by the baptism of John, what more could the baptism of Christ 
confer on those whom the Apostle Paul desired to be baptized with the baptism of Christ after they had 
received the baptism of John? But if sins were not remitted by the baptism of John, were those men in the 
days of Cyprian better than John, of whom he says himself that they “used to seize on estates by 
treacherous frauds, and increase their gains by accumulated usuries,” through whose, administration of 
baptism the remission of sins was yet conferred? Or was it because they were contained within the unity 
of the Church? What then? Was John not contained within that unity, the friend of the Bridegroom, the 
preparer of the way of the Lord, the baptizer of the Lord Himself? Who will be mad enough to assert this? 
Wherefore, although my belief is that John so baptized with the water of repentance for the remission of 
sins, that those who were baptized by him received the expectation of the remission of their sins, the 
actual remission taking place in the baptism of the Lord,—just as the resurrection which is expected at the 
last day is fulfilled in hope in us, as the apostle says, that “He hath raised us up together, and made us sit 
together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus;” and again, “For we are saved by hope;” or as again John 
himself, while he says, “I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance, for the remission of your sins,” 
yet says, on seeing our Lord, “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world,”— 
nevertheless I am not disposed to contend vehemently against any one who maintains that sins were 
remitted even in the baptism of John, but that some fuller sanctification was conferred by the baptism of 
Christ on those whom Paul ordered to be baptized anew 


CHAPTER 11 


13. For we must look at the point which especially concerns the matter before us (whatever be the nature 
of the baptism of John, since it is clear that he belongs to the unity of Christ), viz., what is the reason for 
which it was right that men should be baptized again after receiving the baptism of the holy John, and 
why they ought not to be baptized again after receiving the baptism of the covetous bishops. For no one 
denies that in the Lord’s field John was as wheat, bearing an hundred-fold, if that be the highest rate of 
increase; also no one doubts that covetousness, which is idolatry, is reckoned in the Lord’s harvest among 
the chaff. Why then is a man baptized again after receiving baptism from the wheat, and not after 
receiving it from the chaff? If it was because he was better than John that Paul baptized after John, why 
did not also Cyprian baptize after his usurious colleagues, than whom he was better beyond all 
comparison? If it was because they were in unity with him that he did not baptize after such colleagues, 
neither ought Paul to have baptized after John, because they were joined together in the same unity. Can 
it be that defrauders and extortioners belong to the members of that one dove, and that he does not 
belong to it to whom the full power of the Lord Jesus Christ was shown by the appearance of the Holy 
Spirit in the form of a dove? Truly he belongs most closely to it; but the others, who must be separated 
from it either by the occasion of some scandal, or by the winnowing at the last day, do not by any means 
belong to it, and yet baptism was repeated after John and not after them. What then is the cause, except 
that the baptism which Paul ordered them to receive was not the same as that which was given at the 
hands of John? And so in the same unity of the Church, the baptism of Christ cannot be repeated though it 
be given by an usurious minister; but those who receive the baptism of John, even from the hands of John 
Himself, ought to be afterwards baptized with the baptism of Christ 


CHAPTER 12 


14. Accordingly, I too might use the words of the blessed Cyprian to turn the hearts of those that hear me 
to the consideration of something truly marvellous, if I were to say “that John, who was accounted greater 
among the prophets,—he who was filled with divine grace while yet in his mother’s womb; he who was 
upheld in the spirit and power of Elias; who was not the adversary, but a forerunner and herald of the 
Lord: who not only foretold our Lord in words, but also showed Him to the sight; who baptized Christ 
Himself, through whom all others are baptized,”—he was not worthy to baptize in such wise that those 
who were baptized by him should not be baptized again after him; and shall no one think that a man 
should be baptized in the Church after he had been baptized by the covetous, by defrauders, by 
extortioners, by usurers? Is not the answer ready to this invidious question, Why do you think this unmeet, 
as though either John were dishonored, or the covetous man honored? But His baptism ought not to be 
repeated, of whom John says, “The same is He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” For whoever be the 
minister by whose hands it is given, it is His baptism of whom it was said, “The same is He which 
baptizeth.” But neither was the baptism of John himself repeated, when the Apostle Paul commanded 
those who had been baptized by him to be baptized in Christ. For what they had not received from the 
friend of the Bridegroom, this it was right that they should receive from the Bridegroom Himself, of whom 
that friend had said, “The same is He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” 


CHAPTER 13 


15. For the Lord Jesus might, if He had so thought fit, have given the power of His baptism to some one or 
more of His chief servants, whom He had already made His friends, such as those to whom He says, 
“Henceforth I call you not servants, but friends;” that, as Aaron was shown to be the priest by the rod that 


budded, so in His Church, when more and greater miracles are performed, the ministers of more excellent 
holiness, and the dispensers of His mysteries, might be made manifest by some sign, as those who alone 
ought to baptize. But if this had been done, then though the power of baptizing were given them by the 
Lord, yet it would necessarily be called their own baptism, as in the case of the baptism of John. And so 
Paul gives thanks to God that he baptized none of those men who, as though forgetting in whose name 
they had been baptized, were for dividing themselves into factions under the names of different 
individuals. For when baptism is as valid at the hands of a contemptible man as it was when given by an 
apostle, it is recognized as the baptism neither of this man nor of that, but of Christ; as John bears witness 
that he learned, in the case of the Lord Himself, through the appearance of the dove. For in what other 
respect he said, “And I knew Him not,” I cannot clearly see. For if he had not known Him in any sense, he 
could not have said to Him when He came to his baptism, “I have need to be baptized of Thee.” What is it, 
therefore, that he says, “I saw the Spirit descending from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon Him. And 
I knew Him not: but He that sent me to baptizewith water, the same said unto me, Upon whom thou shall 
see the Spirit descending, and remaining on Him, the same is He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost?” 
The dove clearly descended on Him after He was baptized. But while He was yet coming to be baptized, 
John had said, “I have need to be baptized of Thee.” He therefore already knew Him. What does he 
therefore mean by the words, “I knew Him not: but He that sent me to baptize with water, the same said 
unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining on Him, the same is He which 
baptizeth with the Holy Ghost,” since this took place after He was baptized, unless it were that he knew 
Him in respect of certain attributes, and in respect of others knew Him not? He knew Him, indeed, as the 
Son of God, the Bridegroom, of whose fullness all should receive; but whereas of His fullness he himself 
had so received the power of baptizing that it should be called the baptism of John, he did not know 
whether He would so give it to others also, or whether He would have His own baptism in such wise, that 
at whosesoever hands it was given, whether by a man that brought forth fruit a hundredfold, or sixtyfold, 
or thirtyfold, whether by the wheat or by the chaff, it should be known to be of Him alone; and this he 
learned through the Spirit descending like a dove, and abiding on Him 


CHAPTER 14 


16. Accordingly we find the apostles using the expressions, “My glorying,” though it was certainly in the 
Lord; and “Mine office,” and “My knowledge,” and “My gospel,” although it was confessedly bestowed and 
given by the Lord; but no one of them ever once said, “My baptism.” For neither is the glorying of all of 
them equal, nor do they all minister with equal powers, nor are they all endowed with equal knowledge, 
and in preaching the gospel one works more forcibly than another, and so one may be said to be more 
learned than another in the doctrine of salvation itself; but one cannot be said to be more or less baptized 
than another, whether he be baptized by a greater or a less worthy minister. So when “the works of the 
flesh are manifest, which are these, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousnness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, 
variance, emulations, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, drunkenness, revellings, and such like;” if it be 
strange that it should be said, “Men were baptized after John, and are not baptized after heretics,” why is 
it not equally strange that it should be said, “Men were baptized after John, and are not baptized after the 
envious,” seeing that Cyprian himself bears witness in his epistle concerning envy and malignity that the 
covetous are of the party of the devil, and Cyprian himself makes it manifest from the words of the Apostle 
Paul, as we have shown above, that in the time of the apostles themselves there were envious persons in 
the Church of Christ among the very preachers of the name of Christ? 


CHAPTER 15 


17. That therefore the baptism of John was not the same as the baptism of Christ, has, I think, been shown 
with sufficient clearness; and therefore no argument can be drawn from it that baptism should be 
repeated after heretics because it was repeated after John: since John was not a heretic, and could have a 
baptism, which, though granted by Christ, was yet not the very baptism of Christ, seeing that he had the 
love of Christ; while a heretic can have at once the baptism of Christ and the perversity of the devil, as 
another within the Church may have at once the baptism of Christ and the envy of the devil 


18. But it will be urged that baptism after a heretic is much more required, because John was not a 
heretic, and yet baptism was repeated after him. On this principle, a man may say, much more must we 
rebaptize after a drunkard, because John was sober, and yet baptism was repeated after him. And we shall 
have no answer to make to such a man, save that the baptism of Christ was given to those who were 
baptized by John, because they had it not; but where men have the baptism of Christ, no iniquity on their 
part can possibly effect that the baptism of Christ should fail to be in them. 


19. It is not therefore true that “by baptizing first, the heretic obtains the right of baptism;” but because 
he did not baptize with his own baptism, and though he did not possess the right of baptizing, yet that 
which he gave is Christ’s, and he who received it is Christ’s. For many things are given wrongfully and yet 
they are not therefore said to be non-existent or not given at all. For neither does he who renounces the 
world in word only and not in deed receive baptism lawfully, and yet he does receive it. For both Cyprian 
records that there were such men in the Church in his day, and we ourselves experience and lament the 
fact. 


20. But it is strange in what sense it can be said that “baptism and the Church cannot in any way be 
separated and detached from one another.” For if baptism remains inseparably in him who is baptized, 
how can it be that he can be separated from the Church, and baptism cannot? But it is clear that baptism 
does remain inseparably in the baptized person; because into whatever depth of evil, and into whatever 
fearful whirlpool of sin the baptized person may fall, even to the ruin of apostasy, he yet is not bereft of his 
baptism. And therefore, if through repentance he returns, it is not given again, because it is judged that 
he could not have been bereft of it. But who can ever doubt that a baptized person can be separated from 
the Church? For hence all the heresies have proceeded which deceive by the use of Christian terms. 


CHAPTER 16 


Wherefore, since it is manifest that the baptism remains in the baptized person when he is separated from 
the Church, the baptism which is in him is certainly separated with him. And therefore not all who retain 
the baptism retain the Church, just as not all who retain the Church retain eternal life. Or if we say that 
only those retain the Church who observe the commandments of God, we at once concede that there are 
many who retain baptism, and do not retain the Church 


21. Therefore the heretic is not “the first to seize baptism,” since he has received it from the Church. Nor, 
though he seceded, could baptism have been lost by him whom we assert no longer to retain the Church, 
and yet allow to retain baptism. Nor does any one “yield his birthright, and give it to a heretic,” because 
he says that he took away with him what he could not give lawfully, but what would yet be according to 
law when given; or that he no longer has lawfully what yet is in accordance with law in his possession. But 
the birthright rests only in a holy conversation and good life, to which all belong of whom that bride 
consists as her members which has no spot or wrinkle, or that dove that groans amid the wickedness of 
the many crows,—unless it be that, while Esau lost his birthright from his lust after a mess of pottage, we 
are yet to hold that it is retained by defrauders, robbers, usurers, envious persons, drunkards and the like, 
over whose existence in the Church of his time Cyprian groaned in his epistles. Wherefore, either it is not 
the same thing to retain the Church and to retain the birthright in divine things, or, if every one who 
retains the Church also retains the birthright, then all those wicked ones do not retain the Church who yet 
both seem and are allowed by every one of us to give baptism within the Church; for no one, save the man 
who is wholly ignorant of sacred things, would say that they retain the birthright in sacred things. 


CHAPTER 17 


22. But, having considered and handled all these points, we have now come to that peaceful utterance of 
Cyprian at the end of the epistle, with which I am never sated, though I read and re-read it again and 
again,—so great is the pleasantness of brotherly love which breathes forth from it, so great the sweetness 
of charity in which it abounds. “These things,” he says, “we have written unto you, dearest brother, 
shortly, according to our poor ability, prescribing to or prejudging no one, lest each bishop should not do 
what he thinks right, in the free exercise of his own will. We, so far as in us lies, do not contend on the 
subject of heretics with our colleagues and fellow-bishops, with whom we maintain concord and peace in 
the Lord; especially as the apostle also says, If any man seem to be contentious, we have no such custom, 
neither the churches of God.’ We observe patiently and gently charity of spirit, the honor of our 
brotherhood, the bond of faith, the harmony of the priesthood. For this reason also, to the best of our poor 
ability, by the permission and the inspiration of God we have written this treatise on The Good of 
Patience,’ which we have sent to you in consideration of our mutual love.” 


23. There are many things to be considered in these words, wherein the brightness of Christian charity 
shines forth in this man, who “loved the beauty of the Lord’s house, and the place of the tabernacle of His 
habitation.” First, that he did not conceal what he felt; then, that he set it forth so gently and peacefully, 
in that he maintained the peace of the Church with those who thought otherwise, because he understood 
how great healthfulness was bound up in the bond of peace, loving it so much, and maintaining it with 
sobriety, seeing and feeling that even men who think differently may entertain their several sentiments 
with saving charity. For he would not say that he could maintain divine concord or the peace of the Lord 
with evil men; for the good man can observe peace towards wicked men, but he cannot be united with 
them in the peace which they have not. Lastly, that prescribing to no one, and prejudging no one, lest 
each bishop should not do what he thinks right in the free exercise of his own will, he has left for us also, 
whatsoever we may be, a place for treating peacefully of those things with him. For he is present, not only 
in his letters, but by that very charity which existed in so extraordinary a degree in him, and which can 
never die. Longing, therefore, with the aid of his prayers, to cling to and be in union with him, if I be not 
hindered by the unmeetness of my sins, I will learn if I can through his letters with how great peace and 
comfort the Lord administered His Church through him; and, putting on the bowels of humility through 
the moving influence of his discourse, if, in common with the Church at large, I entertain any doctrine 
more true than his, I will not prefer my heart to his, even in the point in which he, though holding 
different views, was yet not severed from the Church throughout the world. For in that, when that 
question was yet undecided for want of full discussion, though his sentiments differed from those of many 
of his colleagues, yet he observed so great moderation, that he would not mutilate the sacred fellowship of 
the Church of God by any stain of schism, a greater strength of excellence appeared in him than would 


have been shown if, without that virtue, he had held views on every point not only true, but coinciding 
with their own. Nor should I be acting as he would wish, if I were to pretend to prefer his talent and his 
fluency of discourse and copiousness of learning to the holy Council of all nations, whereat he was 
assuredly present through the unity of his spirit, especially as he is now placed in such full light of truth 
as to see with perfect certainty what he was here seeking in the spirit of perfect peace. For out of that 
rich abundance he smiles at all that here seems eloquence in us, as though it were the first essay of 
infancy; there he sees by what rule of piety he acted here, that nothing should be dearer in the Church to 
him than unity. There, too, with unspeakable delight he beholds with what prescient and most merciful 
providence the Lord, that He might heal our swellings, “chose the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise,” and, in the ordering of the members of His Church, placed all things in such a healthful way, 
that men should not say that they were chosen to the help of the gospel for their own talent or learning, of 
whose source they yet were ignorant, and so be puffed up with deadly pride. Oh, how Cyprian rejoices! 
With how much more perfect calmness does he behold how greatly it conduces to the health of the human 
race, that in the writings even of Christian and pious orators there should be found what merits blame, 
and in the writings of the fishermen there should nothing of the sort be found! And so I, being fully 
assured of this joy of that holy soul, neither in any way venture to think or say that my writings are free 
from every kind of error, nor, in opposing that opinion of his, wherein it seemed to him that those who 
came from among heretics were to be received otherwise than either they had been in former days, as he 
himself bears witness, or are now received, as is the reasonable custom, confirmed by a plenary Council 
of the whole Christian world, do I set against him my own view, but that of the holy Catholic Church, 
which he so loved and loves, in which he brought forth such abundant fruit with tolerance, whose entirety 
he himself was not, but in whose entirety he remained; whose root he never left, but, though he already 
brought forth fruit from its root, he was purged by the heavenly Husbandman that he should bring forth 
more fruit; for whose peace and safety, that the wheat might not be rooted out together with the tares, he 
both reproved with the freedom of truth, and endured with the grace of charity, so many evils on the part 
of men who were placed in unity with himself. 


CHAPTER 18 


24. Whence Cyprian himself again admonishes us with the greatest fullness, that many who were dead in 
their trespasses and sins, although they did not belong to the body of Christ, and the members of that 
innocent and guileless dove (so that if she alone baptized, they certainly could not baptize), yet to all 
appearance seemed both to be baptized and to baptize within the Church. And among them, however 
dead they are, their baptism nevertheless lives, which is not dead, and death shall have no more dominion 
over it. Since, therefore, there be dead men within the Church, nor are they concealed, for else Cyprian 
would not have spoken of them so much, who either do not belong at all to that living dove, or at least do 
not as yet belong to her; and since there be dead men without, who yet more clearly do not belong to her 
at all, or not as yet; and since it is true that “another man cannot be quickened by one who himself liveth 
not,”—it is therefore clear that those who within are baptized by such persons, if they approach the 
sacrament with true conversion of heart, are quickened by Him whose baptism it is. But if they renounce 
the world in word and not in deed, as Cyprian declares to be the case with some who are within, it is then 
manifest that they are not themselves quickened unless they be converted, and yet that they have true 
baptism even though they be not converted. Whence also it is likewise clear that those who are dead 
without, although they neither “live themselves, nor quicken others,” yet have the living baptism, which 
would profit them unto life so soon as they should be converted unto peace 


CHAPTER 19 


25. Wherefore, as regards those who received the persons who came from heresy in the same baptism of 
Christ with which they had been baptized outside the Church, and said “that they followed ancient 
custom,” as indeed the Church now receives such, it is in vain urged against them “that among the 
ancients there were as yet only the first beginning of heresy and schisms, so that those were involved in 
them who were seceders from the Church, and had originally been baptized within the Church, so that it 
was not necessary that they should be baptized again when they returned and did penance.” For so soon 
as each several heresy existed, and departed from the communion of the Catholic Church, it was possible 
that, I will not even say the next day, but even on that very day, its votaries might have baptized some who 
flocked to them. And therefore if this was the old custom, that they should be so received into the Church 
(as could not be denied even by those who maintained the contrary part in the discussion), there can be 
no doubt in the mind of any one who pays careful attention to the matter, that those also were so received 
who had been baptized without in heresy 


26. But I cannot see what show of reason there is in this, that the name of “erring sheep” should be 
denied to one whose lot it has been that, while seeking the salvation which is in Christ, he has fallen into 
the error of heretics, and been baptized in their body; while he is held to have become a sheep already 
within the body of the Catholic Church herself, who has renounced the world in words and not in deeds, 
and has received baptism in such falseness of heart as this. Or if such an one also does not become a 
sheep unless after turning to God with a true heart, then, as he is not baptized at the time when he 
becomes a sheep, if he had been already baptized, but was not yet a sheep; so he too, who comes from the 


heretics that he may become a sheep, is not then to be baptized if he had been already baptized with the 
same baptism, though he was not yet a sheep. Wherefore, since even all the bad that are within—the 
covetous, the envious, the drunkards, and those that live contrary to the discipline of Christ—may be 
deservedly called liars, and in darkness, and dead, and antichrists, do they yet therefore not baptize, on 
the ground that “there can be nothing common between truth and falsehood, between light and darkness, 
between death and immortality, between Antichrist and Christ?” 


27. He makes an assumption, then, not “of mere custom,” but “of the reason of truth itself,” when he says 
that the sacrament of God cannot be turned to error by the error of any men, since it is declared to exist 
even in those who have erred. Assuredly the Apostle John says most plainly, “He that hateth his brother is 
in darkness even until now;” and again, “Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer;” and why, 
therefore, do they baptize those within the Church whom Cyprian himself declares to be in the envy of 
malice? 


CHAPTER 20 


How does a murderer cleanse and sanctify the water? How can darkness bless the oil? But if God is 
present in His sacraments to confirm His words by whomsoever the sacraments may be administered, 
then both the sacraments of God are everywhere valid, and evil men whom they profit not are everywhere 
perverse 


28. But what kind of argument is this, that “a heretic must be considered not to have baptism, because he 
has not the Church?” And it must be acknowledged that “when he is baptized, he is questioned about the 
Church.” Just as though the same question about the Church were not put in baptism to him who within 
the Church renounces the world in word and not in deed. As therefore his false answer does not prevent 
what he receives from being baptism, so also the false reply of the other about the holy Church does not 
prevent what he receives from being baptism; and as the former, if he afterwards fulfill with truth what he 
promised in falsehood, does not receive a second baptism, but only an amended life, so also in the case of 
the latter, if he come afterwards to the Church about which he gave a false answer to the question put to 
him, thinking that he had it when he had it not, the Church herself which he did not possess is given him, 
but what he had received is not repeated. But I cannot tell why it should be, that while God can “sanctify 
the oil” in answer to the words which proceed out of the mouth of a murderer, “He yet cannot sanctify it 
on the altar reared by a heretic,” unless it be that He who is not hindered by the false conversion of the 
heart of man within the Church is hindered by the false erection of some wood without from deigning to 
be present in His sacraments, though no falseness on the part of men can hinder Him. If, therefore, what 
is said in the gospel, that “God heareth not sinners,” extends so far that the sacraments cannot be 
celebrated by a sinner, how then does He hear a murderer praying, either over the water of baptism, or 
over the oil, or over the eucharist, or over the heads of those on whom his hand is laid? All which things 
are nevertheless done, and are valid, even at the hands of murderers, that is, at the hands of those who 
hate their brethren, even within, in the Church itself. Since “no one can give what he does not possess 
himself,” how does a murderer give the Holy Spirit? And yet such an one even baptizeth within the 
Church. It is God, therefore, that gives the Holy Spirit even when a man of this kind is baptizing. 


CHAPTER 21 


29. But as to what he says, that “he who comes to the Church is to be baptized and renewed, that within 
he may be hallowed through the holy,” what will he do, if within also he meets with those who are not 
holy? Or can it be that the murderer is holy? And if the reason for his being baptized in the Church is that 
“he should put off this very thing also that he, being a man that sought to come to God, fell, through the 
deceit of error, on one profane,” where is he afterwards to put off this, that he may chance, while seeking 
a man of God within the Church itself, to have fallen, through the deceit of error, on a murderer? If “there 
cannot be in a man something that is void and something that is valid,” why is it possible that in a 
murderer the sacrament should be holy and his heart unholy? If “whosoever cannot give the Holy Spirit 
cannot baptize,” why does the murderer baptize within the Church? Or how has the murderer the Holy 
Spirit, when every one that has the Holy Spirit is filled with light, but “he who hates his brother is still in 
darkness?” If because “there is one baptism, and one Spirit,” therefore they cannot have the one baptism 
who have not the one Spirit, why do the innocent man and the murderer within the Church have the one 
baptism and not have the one Spirit? So therefore the heretic and the Catholic may have the one baptism, 
and yet not have the one Church, as in the Catholic Church the innocent man and the murderer may have 
the one baptism, though they have not the one Spirit; for as there is one baptism, so there is one Spirit 
and one Church. And so the result is, that in each person we must acknowledge what he already has, and 
to each person we must give what he has not. If “nothing can be confirmed and ratified with God which 
has been done by those whom God calls His enemies and foes,” why is the baptism confirmed which is 
given by murderers? Are we not to call murderers the enemies and foes of the Lord? But “he that hateth 
his brother is a murderer.” How then did they baptize who hated Paul, the servant of Jesus Christ, and 
thereby hated Jesus Himself, since He Himself said to Saul, “Why persecutest thou me?” when he was 
persecuting His servants, and since at the last He Himself shall say, “Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 
the least of these that are mine, ye did it not to me?” Wherefore all who go out from us are not of us, but 


not all who are with us are of us; just as when men thresh, all that flies from the threshing-floor is shown 
not to be corn, but not all that remains there is therefore corn. And so John too says, “They went out from 
us, but they were not of us; for if they had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us.” 
Wherefore God gives the sacrament of grace even through the hands of wicked men, but the grace itself 
only by Himself or through His saints. And therefore He gives remission of sins either of Himself, or 
through the members of that dove to whom He says, “Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” But since no one can doubt that baptism, which 
is the sacrament of the remission of sins, is possessed even by murderers, who are yet in darkness 
because the hatred of their brethren is not excluded from their hearts, therefore either no remission of 
sins is given to them if their baptism is accompanied by no change of heart for the better, or if the sins are 
remitted, they at once return on them again. And we learn that the baptism is holy in itself, because it is 
of God; and whether it be given or whether it be received by men of such like character, it cannot be 
polluted by any perversity of theirs, either within, or yet outside the Church 


CHAPTER 22 


30. Accordingly we agree with Cyprian that “heretics cannot give remission of sins;” but we maintain that 
they can give baptism,—which indeed in them, both when they give and when they receive it, is profitable 
only to their destruction, as misusing so great a gift of God; just as also the malicious and envious, whom 
Cyprian himself acknowledges to be within the Church, cannot give remission of sins, while we all confess 
that they can give baptism. For if it was said of those who have sinned against us, “If ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses,” how much more impossible is it that 
their sins should be forgiven who hate the brethren by whom they are loved, and are baptized in that very 
hatred; and yet when they are brought to the right way, baptism is not given them anew, but that very 
pardon which they did not then deserve is granted them in their true conversion? And so even what 
Cyprian wrote to Quintus, and what, in conjunction with his colleagues Liberalis, Caldonius, Junius, and 
the rest, he wrote to Saturninus, Maximus, and others, is all found, on due consideration, to be in no wise 
meet to be preferred as against the agreement of the whole Catholic Church, of which they rejoiced that 
they were members, and from which they neither cut themselves away nor allowed others to be cut away 
who held a contrary opinion, until at length, by the will of the Lord, it was made manifest, by a plenary 
Council many years afterwards, what was the more perfect way, and that not by the institution of any 
novelty, but by confirming what was old 


CHAPTER 23 


31. Cyprian writes also to Pompeius about this selfsame matter, and clearly shows in that letter that 
Stephen, who, as we learn, was then bishop of the Roman Church, not only did not agree with him upon 
the points before us, but even wrote and taught the opposite views. But Stephen certainly did not 
“communicate with heretics,” merely because he did not dare to impugn the baptism of Christ, which he 
knew remained perfect in the midst of their perversity. For if none have baptism who entertain false views 
about God, it has been proved sufficiently, in my opinion, that this may happen even within the Church. 
“The apostles,” indeed, “gave no injunctions on the point;” but the custom, which is opposed to Cyprian, 
may be supposed to have had its origin in apostolic tradition, just as there are many things which are 
observed by the whole Church, and therefore are fairly held to have been enjoined by the apostles, which 
yet are not mentioned in their writings 


32. But it will be urged that it is written of heretics that “they are condemned of themselves.” What then? 
are they not also condemned of themselves to whom it was said, “For wherein thou judgest another, thou 
condemnest thyself?” But to these the apostle says, “Thou that preachest a man should not steal, dost 
thou steal?” and so forth. And such truly were they who, being bishops and established in Catholic unity 
with Cyprian himself, used to plunder estates by treacherous frauds, preaching all the time to the people 
the words of the apostle, who says, “Nor shall extortioners inherit the kingdom of God.” 


33. Wherefore I will do no more than run shortly through the other sentiments founded on the same rules, 
which are in the aforesaid letter written to Pompeius. By what authority of holy Scripture is it shown that 
‘It is against the commandment of God that persons coming from the society of heretics, if they have 
already there received the baptism of Christ, are not baptized again?” But it is clearly shown that many 
pretended Christians, though they are not joined in the same bond of charity with the saints, without 
which anything holy that they may have been able to possess is of no profit to them, yet have baptism in 
common with the saints, as has been already sufficiently proved with the greatest fullness. He says “that 
the Church, and the Spirit, and baptism, are mutually incapable of separation from each other, and 
therefore” he wishes that “those who are separated from the Church and the Holy Spirit should be 
understood to be separated also from baptism.” But if this is the case, then when any one has received 
baptism in the Catholic Church, it remains so long in him as he himself remains in the Church, which is 
not so. For it is not restored to him when he returns, just because he did not lose it when he seceded. But 
as the disaffected sons have not the Holy Spirit in the same manner as the beloved sons, and yet they 
have baptism; so heretics also have not the Church as Catholics have, and yet they have baptism. “For the 
Holy Spirit of discipline will flee deceit,” and yet baptism will not flee from it. And so, as baptism can 


continue in one from whom the Holy Spirit withdraws Himself, so can baptism continue where the Church 
is not. But if “the laying on of hands” were not “applied to one coming from heresy,” he would be as it 
were judged to be wholly blameless; but for the uniting of love, which is the greatest gift of the Holy 
Spirit, without which any other holy thing that there may be in a man is profitless to his salvation, hands 
are laid on heretics when they are brought to a knowledge of the truth. 


CHAPTER 24 


34. I remember that I have already discussed at sufficient length the question of “the temple of God,” and 
how this saying is to be taken, “As many of you as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ.” For 
neither are the covetous the temple of God, since it is written, “What agreement hath the temple of God 
with idols?” And Cyprian has adduced the testimony of Paul to the fact that covetousness is idolatry. But 
men put on Christ, sometimes so far as to receive the sacrament, sometimes so much further as to receive 
holiness of life. And the first of these is common to good and bad alike; the second, peculiar to the good 
and pious. Wherefore, if “baptism cannot be without the Spirit,” then heretics have the Spirit also,—but to 
destruction, not to salvation, just as was the case with Saul. For in the Holy Spirit devils are cast out 
through the name of Christ, which even he was able to do who was without the Church, which called forth 
a suggestion from the disciples to their Lord. Just as the covetous have the Holy Spirit, who yet are not 
the temple of God. For “what agreement hath the temple of God with idols?” If therefore the covetous 
have not the Spirit of God, and yet have baptism, it is possible for baptism to exist without the Spirit of 
God 


35. If therefore heresy is rendered “unable to engender sons to God through Christ, because it is not the 
bride of Christ,” neither can that crowd of evil men established within the Church, since it is also not the 
bride of Christ; for the bride of Christ is described as being without spot or wrinkle. Therefore either not 
all baptized persons are the sons of God, or even that which is not the bride can engender the sons of 
God. But as it is asked whether “he is spiritually born who has received the baptism of Christ in the midst 
of heretics,” so it may be asked whether he is spiritually born who has received the baptism of Christ in 
the Catholic Church, without being turned to God in a true heart, of whom it cannot be said that he has 
not received baptism. 


CHAPTER 25 


36. I am unwilling to go on to handle again what Cyprian poured forth with signs of irritation against 
Stephen, as it is, moreover, quite unnecessary. For they are but the selfsame arguments which have 
already been sufficiently discussed; and it is better to pass over those points which involved the danger of 
baneful dissension. But Stephen thought that we should even hold aloof from those who endeavored to 
destroy the primitive custom in the matter of receiving heretics; whereas Cyprian, moved by the difficulty 
of the question itself, and being most largely endowed with the holy bowels of Christian charity, thought 
that we ought to remain at unity with those who differed in opinion from ourselves. Therefore, although 
he was not without excitement, though of a truly brotherly kind, in his indignation, yet the peace of Christ 
prevailed in their hearts, that in such a dispute no evil of schism should arise between them. But it was 
not found that “hence grew more abundant heresies and schisms,” because what is of Christ in them is 
approved, and what is of themselves is condemned; for all the more those who hold this law of rebaptizing 
were cut into smaller fragments 


CHAPTER 26 


37. To go on to what he says, “that a bishop should be teachable,’“ adding, “But he is teachable who is 
gentle and meek to learn; for a bishop ought not only to teach, but to learn as well, since he is indeed the 
better teacher who daily grows and advances by learning better things;”—in these words assuredly the 
holy man, endowed with pious charity, sufficiently points out that we should not hesitate to read his letters 
in such a sense, that we should feel no difficulty if the Church should afterwards confirm what had been 
discovered by further and longer discussions; because, as there were many things which the learned 
Cyprian might teach, so there was still something which the teachable Cyprian might learn. But the 
admonition that he gives us, “that we should go back to the fountain, that is, to apostolic tradition, and 
thence turn the channel of truth to our times,” is most excellent, and should be followed without 
hesitation. It is handed down to us, therefore, as he himself records, by the apostles, that there is “one 
God, and one Christ, and one hope, and one faith, and one Church, and one baptism.” Since then we find 
that in the times of the apostles themselves there were some who had not the one hope, but had the one 
baptism, the truth is so brought down to us from the fountain itself, that it is clear to us that it is possible 
that though there is one Church, as there is one hope, and one baptism, they may yet have the one 
baptism who have not the one Church; just as even in those early times it was possible that men should 
have the one baptism who had not the one hope. For how had they one hope with the holy and the just, 
who used to say, “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” asserting that there was no resurrection of 
the dead? And yet they were among the very men to whom the same apostle says, “Was Paul crucified for 
you? or were you baptized in the name of Paul?” For he writes most manifestly to them, saying, “How say 
some among you that there is no resurrection of the dead?” 


CHAPTER 27 


38. And in that the Church is thus described in the Song of Songs, “A garden enclosed is my sister, my 
spouse; a spring shut up, a fountain sealed, a well of living water; thy plants are an orchard of 
pomegranates, with pleasant fruits;” I dare not understand this save of the holy and just,—not of the 
covetous, and defrauders, and robbers, and usurers, and drunkards, and the envious, of whom we yet both 
learn most fully from Cyprian’s letters, as I have often shown, and teach ourselves, that they had baptism 
in common with the just, in common with whom they certainly had not Christian charity. For I would that 
some one would tell me how they “crept into the garden enclosed and the fountain sealed,” of whom 
Cyprian bears witness that they renounced the world in word and not in deed, and that yet they were 
within the Church. For if they both are themselves there, and are themselves the bride of Christ, can she 
then be as she is described “without spot or wrinkle,” and is the fair dove defiled with such a portion of 
her members? Are these the thorns among which she is a lily, as it is said in the same Song? So far 
therefore, as the lily extends, so far does “the garden enclosed and the fountain sealed,” namely, through 
all those just persons who are Jews inwardly in the circumcision of the heart (for “the king’s daughter is 
all glorious within” ), in whom is the fixed number of the saints predestined before the foundation of the 
world. But that multitude of thorns, whether in secret or in open separation, is pressing on it from 
without, above number. “If I would declare them,” it is said, “and speak of them, they are more than can 
be numbered.” The number, therefore, of the just persons, “who are the called according to His purpose,” 
of whom it is said, “The Lord knoweth them that are His,” is itself “the garden enclosed, the fountain 
sealed, a well of living water, the orchard of pomegranates with pleasant fruits.” Of this number some live 
according to the Spirit, and enter on the excellent way of charity; and when they “restore a man that is 
overtaken in a fault in the spirit of meekness, they consider themselves, lest they also be tempted.” And 
when it happens that they also are themselves overtaken, the affection of charity is but a little checked, 
and not extinguished; and again rising up and being kindled afresh, it is restored to its former course. For 
they know how to say, “My soul melteth for heaviness: strengthen thou me according unto Thy word.” But 
when “in anything they be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto them,” if they abide in the 
burning flame of charity, and do not break the bond of peace. But some who are yet carnal, and full of 
fleshly appetites, are instant in working out their progress; and that they may become fit for heavenly 
food, they are nourished with the milk of the holy mysteries, they avoid in the fear of God whatever is 
manifestly corrupt even in the opinion of the world, and they strive most watchfully that they may be less 
and less delighted with worldly and temporal matters. They observe most constantly the rule of faith 
which has been sought out with diligence; and if in aught they stray from it, they submit to speedy 
correction under Catholic authority, although, in Cyprian’s words, they be tossed about, by reason of their 
fleshly appetite, with the various conflicts of phantasies. There are some also who as yet live wickedly, or 
even lie in heresies or the superstitions of the Gentiles, and yet even then “the Lord knoweth them that 
are His.” For, in that unspeakable foreknowledge of God, many who seem to be without are in reality 
within, and many who seem to be within yet really are without. Of all those, therefore, who, if I may so 
say, are inwardly and secretly within, is that “enclosed garden” composed, “the fountain sealed, a well of 
living water, the orchard of pomegranates, with pleasant fruits.” The divinely imparted gifts of these are 
partly peculiar to themselves, as in this world the charity that never faileth, and in the world to come 
eternal life; partly they are common with evil and perverse men, as all the other things in which consist 
the holy mysteries 


CHAPTER 28 


39. Hence, therefore, we have now set before us an easier and more simple consideration of that ark of 
which Noah was the builder and pilot. For Peter says that in the ark of Noah, “few, that is, eight souls, 
were saved by water. The like figure whereunto even baptism doth also now save us, (not the putting away 
of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience towards God).” Wherefore, if those appear to 
men to be baptized in Catholic unity who renounce the world in words only and not in deeds, how do they 
belong to the mystery of this ark in whom there is not the answer of a good conscience? Or how are they 
saved by water, who, making a bad use of holy baptism, though they seem to be within, yet persevere to 
the end of their days in a wicked and abandoned course of life? Or how can they fail to be saved by water, 
of whom Cyprian himself records that they were in time past simply admitted to the Church with the 
baptism which they had received in heresy? For the same unity of the ark saved them, in which no one has 
been saved except by water. For Cyprian himself says, “The Lord is able of His mercy to grant pardon, and 
not to sever from the gifts of His Church those who, being in all simplicity admitted to the Church, have 
fallen asleep within her pale.” If not by water, how in the ark? If not in the ark, how in the Church? But if 
in the Church, certainly in the ark; and if in the ark, certainly by water. It is therefore possible that some 
who have been baptized without may be considered, through the foreknowledge of God, to have been 
really baptized within, because within the water begins to be profitable to them unto salvation; nor can 
they be said to have been otherwise saved in the ark except by water. And again, some who seemed to 
have been baptized within may be considered, through the same foreknowledge of God, more truly to 
have been baptized without, since, by making a bad use of baptism, they die by water, which then 
happened to no one who was not outside the ark. Certainly it is clear that, when we speak of within and 
without in relation to the Church, it is the position of the heart that we must consider, not that of the body, 
since all who are within in heart are saved in the unity of the ark through the same water, through which 


all who are in heart without, whether they are also in body without or not, die as enemies of unity. As 
therefore it was not another but the same water that saved those who were placed within the ark, and 
destroyed those who were left without the ark, so it is not by different baptisms, but by the same, that 
good Catholics are saved, and bad Catholics or heretics perish. But what the most blessed Cyprian thinks 
of the Catholic Church, and how the heretics are utterly crushed by his authority; notwithstanding the 
much I have already said, I have yet determined to set forth by itself, if God will, with somewhat greater 
fullness and perspicuity, so soon as I shall have first said about his Council what I think is due from me, 
which, in God’s will, I shall attempt in the following book 


Book VI 


In which is considered the Council of Carthage, held under the authority and presidency of Cyprian, to 
determine the question of the baptism of heretics. 


CHAPTER 1 


1. It might perhaps have been sufficient, that after the reasons have been so often repeated, and 
considered, and discussed with such variety of treatment, supplemented too, with the addition of proofs 
from holy Scripture, and the concurrent testimony of so many passages from Cyprian himself, even those 
who are slow of heart should thus understand, as I believe they do, that the baptism of Christ cannot be 
rendered void by any perversity on the part of man, whether in administering or receiving it. And when 
we find that in those times, when the point in question was decided in a manner contrary to ancient 
custom, after discussions carried on without violation of saving charity and unity, it appeared to some 
even eminent men who were bishops of Christ, among whom the blessed Cyprian was specially 
conspicuous, that the baptism of Christ could not exist among heretics or schismatics, this simply arose 
from their not distinguishing the sacrament from the effect or use of the sacrament; and because its effect 
and use were not found among heretics in freeing them from their sins and setting their hearts right, the 
sacrament itself was also thought to be wanting among them. But if we turn our eyes to the multitude of 
chaff within the Church, since these also who are perverse and lead an abandoned life in unity itself 
appear to have no power either of giving or retaining remission of sins, seeing that it is not to the wicked 
but the good sons that it was said, “Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained,” yet that such persons both have, and give, and receive the 
sacrament of baptism, was sufficiently manifest to the pastors of the Catholic Church dispersed over the 
whole world, through whom the original custom was afterwards confirmed by the authority of a plenary 
Council; so that even the sheep which was straying outside, and had received the mark of the Lord from 
false plunderers outside, if it seek the salvation of Christian unity, is purified from error, is freed from 
captivity, is healed of its wound, and yet the mark of the Lord is recognized rather than rejected in it; 
since the mark itself is often impressed both by wolves and on wolves, who seem indeed to be within the 
fold, but yet are proved by the fruits of their conduct, in which they persevere even to the end, not to 
belong to that sheep which is one in many; because, according to the foreknowledge of God, as many 
sheep wander outside, so many wolves lurk treacherously within, among whom the Lord yet knoweth 
them that are His, which hear only the voice of the Shepherd, even when He calls by the voice of men like 
the Pharisees, of whom it was said, “Whatsoever they bid you observe that observe and do.” 


2. For as the spiritual man, keeping “the end of the commandment,” that is, “charity out of a pure heart, 
and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned,” can see some things less clearly out of a body which is 
yet “corruptible and presseth down the soul,” and is liable to be otherwise minded in some things which 
God will reveal to him in His own good time if he abide in the same charity, so in a carnal and perverse 
man something good and useful may be found, which has its origin not in the man himself, but in some 
other source. For as in the fruitful branch there is found something which must be purged that it may 
bring forth more fruit, so also a grape is often found to hang on a cane that is barren and dry or fettered. 
And so, as it is foolish to love the portions which require purging in the fruitful branch, while he acts 
wisely who does not reject the sweet fruit wherever it may hang, so, if any one cuts himself off from unity 
by rebaptizing, simply because it seemed to Cyprian that one ought to baptize again those who came from 
the heretics, such a man turns aside from what merits praise in that great man, and follows what requires 
correction, and does not even attain to the very thing he follows after. For Cyprian, while grievously 
abhorring, in his zeal for God, all those who severed themselves from unity, thought that thereby they 
were separated from baptism itself; while these men, thinking it at most a slight offense that they 
themselves are severed from the unity of Christ, even maintain that His baptism is not in that unity, but 
issued forth with them. Therefore they are so far from the fruitfulness of Cyprian, as not even to be equal 
to the parts in him which needed purging. 


CHAPTER 2 


3. Again, if any one not having charity, and walking in the abandoned paths of a most wicked life, seems to 
be within while he really is without, and at the same time does not seek for the repetition of baptism even 
in the case of heretics, it in no wise helps his barrenness, because he is not rendered fruitful with his own 
fruit, but laden with that of others. But it is possible that some one may flourish in the root of charity, and 
may be most rightly minded in the point in which Cyprian was otherwise minded, and yet there may be 
more that is fruitful in Cyprian than in him, more that requires purging in him than in Cyprian. Not only, 
therefore, do we not compare bad Catholics with the blessed Cyprian, but even good Catholics we do not 


hastily pronounce to be on an equality with him whom our pious mother Church counts among the few 
rare men of surpassing excellence and grace, although these others may recognize the baptism of Christ 
even among heretics, while he thought otherwise; so that, by the instance of Cyprian, who saw one point 
less clearly, and yet remained most firm in the unity of the Church, it might be shown more clearly to 
heretics what a sacrilegious crime it was to break the bond of peace. For neither were the blind Pharisees, 
although they sometimes enjoined what was right to be done, to be compared to the Apostle Peter, though 
he at times enjoined what was not right. But not only is their dryness not to be compared to his 
greenness, but even the fruit of others may not be deemed equal to his fertility. For no one now compels 
the Gentiles to judaize, and yet no one now in the Church, however great his progress in goodness, may 
be compared with the apostleship of Peter. Wherefore, while rendering due reverence, and paying, so far 
as I can, the fitting honor to the peaceful bishop and glorious martyr Cyprian, I yet venture to say that his 
view concerning the baptism of schismatics and heretics was contrary to that which was afterwards 
brought to light by a decision, not of mine, but of the whole Church, confirmed and strengthened by the 
authority of a plenary Council: just as, while paying the reverence he deserves to Peter, the first of the 
apostles and most eminent of martyrs, I yet venture to say that he did not do right in compelling the 
Gentiles to judaize; for this also, I say, not of my own teaching, but according to the wholesome doctrine of 
the Apostle Paul, retained and preserved through out the whole Church 


4. Therefore, in discussing the opinion of Cyprian, though myself of far inferior merit to Cyprian, I say that 
good and bad alike can have, can give, can receive the sacrament of baptism,—the good, indeed, to their 
health and profit; the bad to their destruction and ruin,—while the sacrament itself is of equal perfectness 
in both of them; and that it is of no consequence to its equal perfectness in all, how much worse the man 
may be that has it among the bad, just as it makes no difference how much better he may be that has it 
among the good. And accordingly it makes no difference either how much worse he may be that confers it, 
as it makes no difference how much better he may be; and so it makes no difference how much worse he 
may be that receives it, as it makes no difference how much better he may be. For the sacrament is 
equally holy, in virtue of its own excellence, both in those who are unequally just, and in those who are 
unequally unjust. 


CHAPTER 3 


5. But I think that we have sufficiently shown, both from the canon of Scripture, and from the letters of 
Cyprian himself, that bad men, while by no means converted to a better mind, can have, and confer, and 
receive baptism, of whom it is most clear that they do not belong to the holy Church of God, though they 
seem to be within it, inasmuch as they are covetous, robbers, usurers, envious, evil thinkers, and the like; 
while she is one dove, modest and chaste, a bride without spot or wrinkle, a garden enclosed, a fountain 
sealed, an orchard of pomegranates with pleasant fruits, with all similar properties which are attributed 
to her; and all this can only be understood to be in the good, and holy, and just,—following, that is, not 
only the operations of the gifts of God, which are common to good and bad alike, but also the inner bond 
of charity conspicuous in those who have the Holy Spirit, to whom the Lord says, “Whosesoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 


CHAPTER 4 


6. And so it is clear that no good ground is shown herein why the bad man, who has baptism, may not also 
confer it; and as he has it to destruction, so he may also confer it to destruction,—not because this is the 
character of the thing conferred, nor of the person conferring, but because it is the character of him on 
whom it is conferred. For when a bad man confers it on a good man, that is, on one in the bond of unity, 
converted with a true conversion, the wickedness of him who confers it makes no severance between the 
good sacrament which is conferred, and the good member of the Church on whom it is conferred. And 
when his sins are forgiven him on his true conversion to God, they are forgiven by those to whom he is 
united by his true conversion. For the same Spirit forgives them, which is given to all the saints that cling 
to one another in love, whether they know one another in the body or not. Similarly when a man’s sins are 
retained, they are assuredly retained by those from whom he, in whom they are retained, separates 
himself by dissimilarity of life, and by the turning away of a corrupt heart, whether they know him in the 
body or not 


CHAPTER 5 


7. Wherefore all bad men are separated in the spirit from the good; but if they are separated in the body 
also by a manifest dissension, they are made yet worse. But, as it has been said, it makes no difference to 
the holiness of baptism how much worse the man may be that has it, or how much worse he that confers 
it: yet he that is separated may confer it, as he that is separated may have it; but as he has it to 
destruction, so he may confer it to destruction. But he on whom he confers it may receive it to his soul’s 
health, if he, on his part, receive it not in separation; as it has happened to many that, in a catholic spirit, 
and with heart not alienated from the unity of peace, they have, under some pressure of impending death, 
turned hastily to some heretic and received from him the baptism of Christ without any share in his 
perversity, so that, whether dying or restored to life, they by no means remain in communion with those to 


whom they never passed in heart. But if the recipient himself has received the baptism in separation, he 
receives it so much the more to his destruction, in proportion to the greatness of the good which he has 
not received well; and it tends the more to his destruction in his separation, as it would avail the more to 
the salvation of one in unity. And so, if, reforming himself from his perverseness and turning from his 
separation, he should come to the Catholic peace, his sins are remitted through the bond of peace and the 
same baptism under which his sins were retained through the sacrilege of separation, because that is 
always holy both in the just and the unjust, which is neither increased by the righteousness nor 
diminished by the unrighteousness of any man 


8. This being the case, what bearing has it on so clear a truth, that many of his fellow-bishops agreed with 
Cyprian in that opinion, and advanced their own several opinions on the same side, except that his charity 
towards the unity of Christ might become more and more conspicuous? For if he had been the only one to 
hold that opinion, with no one to agree with him, he might have been thought, in remaining, to have 
shrunk from the sin of schism, because he found no companions in his error; but when so many agreed 
with him, he showed, by remaining in unity with the rest who thought differently from him, that he 
preserved the most sacred bond of universal catholicity, not from any fear of isolation, but from the love of 
peace. Wherefore it might indeed seem now to be superfluous to consider the several opinions of the 
other bishops also in that Council; but since those who are slow in heart think that no answer has been 
made at all, if to any passage in any discourse the answer which might be brought to bear on the spot be 
given not there but somewhere else, it is better that by reading much they should be polished into 
sharpness, than that by understanding little they should have room left for complaining that the argument 
has not been fairly conducted. 


CHAPTER 6 


9. First, then, let us record for further consideration the case proposed for decision by Cyprian himself, 
with which he initiates the proceedings of the Council, and by which he shows a peaceful spirit, 
abounding in the fruitfulness of Christian charity. “Ye have read,” he says, “most beloved colleagues, what 
Jubaianus, our fellow-bishop, has written to me, consulting my poor ability about the unlawful and profane 
baptism of heretics, and what I have written back to him, expressing to him the same opinion that I have 
expressed once and again and often, that heretics coming to the Church ought to be baptized, and 
sanctified with the baptism of the Church. Another letter also of Jubaianus has been read to you, in which, 
agreeably to his sincere and religious devotion, in answer to our epistle, he not only expressed his assent 
to it, but also gratefully acknowledged that he had received instruction. It remains that we should 
individually express our opinions on this same subject, judging no one, and removing no one from the 
right of communion if he should entertain a different opinion. For neither does any one of us set himself 
up as a bishop of bishops, or by tyrannical terror force his colleagues to the necessity of obeying, since 
every bishop, in the free use of his liberty and power, has the right of free judgment, and can no more be 
judged by another than he can himself judge another. But we are all awaiting the judgment of our Lord 
Jesus Christ who alone has the power both of preferring us in the government of His Church, and of 
judging of our actions.” 


CHAPTER 7 


10. I have already, I think, argued to the best of my power, in the preceding books, in the interests of 
Catholic unanimity and counsel, in whose unity these continued as pious members, in reply not only to the 
letter which Cyprian wrote to Jubaianus, but also to that which he sent to Quintus, and that which, in 
conjunction with certain of his colleagues, he sent to certain other colleagues, and that which he sent to 
Pompeius. Wherefore it seems now to be fitting to consider also what the others severally thought, and 
that with the liberty of which he himself would not deprive us, as he says, “Judging no one, nor removing 
any from the right of communion if he entertain different opinions.” And that he did not say this with the 
object of arriving at the hidden thoughts of his colleagues, extracted as it were from their secret lurking- 
places, but because he really loved peace and unity, is very easily to be seen from other passages of the 
same sort, where he wrote to individuals as to Jubaianus himself. “These things,” he says, “we have 
written very shortly in answer to you, most beloved brother, according to our poor ability, not preventing 
any one of the bishops by our writing or judgment, from acting as he thinks right, having a free exercise 
of his own judgment.” And that it might not seem that any one, because of his entertaining different 
opinions in this same free exercise of his judgment, should be driven from the society of his brethren, he 
goes on to say, “We, so far as lies in us, do not strive on behalf of heretics against our colleagues and 
fellow-bishops, with whom we maintain godly unity and the peace of our Lord;” and a little later he says, 
“Charity of spirit, respect for our fraternity, the bond of faith, the harmony of the priesthood, are by us 
maintained with patience and gentleness.” And so also in the epistle which he wrote to Magnus, when he 
was asked whether there was any difference in the efficacy of baptism by sprinkling or by immersion, “In 
this matter,” he says, “I am too modest and diffident to prevent any one by my judgment from thinking as 
he deems right, and acting as he thinks.” By which discourses he clearly shows that these subjects were 
being handled by them at a time when they were not yet received as decided beyond all question, but 
were being investigated with great care as being yet unrevealed. We, therefore, maintaining on the 
subject of the identity of all baptisms what must be acknowledged everywhere to be the custom of the 


universal Church, and what is confirmed by the decision of general Councils, and taking greater 
confidence also from the words of Cyprian, which allowed me even then to hold opinions differing from his 
own without forfeiting the right of communion, seeing that greater importance and praise were attached 
to unity, such as the blessed Cyprian and his colleagues, with whom he held that Council, maintained with 
those of different opinions, disturbing and overthrowing thereby the seditious calumnies of heretics and 
schismatics in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, who, speaking by His apostle, says, “Forbearing one 
another in love, endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace;” and again, by the mouth 
of the same apostle, “If in anything ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you,”—we, I 
say, propose for consideration and discussion the opinions of the holy bishops, without violating the bond 
of unity and peace with them, in maintaining which we imitate them so far as we can by the aid of the 
Lord Himself 


CHAPTER 8 


11. Caecilius of Bilta said: “I know of one baptism in the one Church and of none outside the Church. The 
one will be where there is true hope and sure faith. For so it is written, One faith, one hope, one baptism.’ 
Not among heretics, where there is no hope and a false faith; where all things are done by a lie; where 
one possessed of a devil exorcises; the question of the sacrament is asked by one from whose mouth and 
words proceeds a cancer; the faithless gives faith; the guilty gives pardon for sins and Antichrist baptizes 
in the name of Christ; one accursed of God blesses; the dead promises life; the unpeaceful gives peace; 
the blasphemer calls on God; the profane administers the priesthood; the sacrilegious sets up the altar. To 
all this is added this further evil that the servant of the devil dares to celebrate the eucharist. If this be 
not so, let those who stand by them prove that all of it is false concerning heretics. See the kind of things 
to which the Church is compelled to assent, being forced to communicate without baptism or the 
remission of sins. This, brethren, we ought to shun and avoid, separating ourselves from so great a sin, 
and holding to the one baptism which is granted to the Church alone.” 


12. To this I answer, that all who even within the Church profess that they know God, but deny Him in 
their deeds, such as are the covetous and envious, and those who, because they hate their brethren, are 
pronounced to be murderers, not on my testimony, but on that of the holy Apostle John,—all these are both 
devoid of hope, because they have a bad conscience; and are faithless, because they do not do what they 
have vowed to God; and liars, because they make false professions; and possessed of devils, because they 
give place in their heart to the devil and his angels; and their words work corruption, since they corrupt 
good manners by evil communications; and they are infidels, because they laugh at the threats which God 
utters against such men; and accursed, because they live wickedly; and antichrists, because their lives are 
opposed to Christ; and cursed of God, since holy Scripture everywhere calls down curses on such men; 
and dead, because they are without the life of righteousness; and unpeaceful, because by their contrary 
deeds they are at variance with God’s behests; and blasphemous, because by their abandoned acts despite 
is done to the name of Christian; and profane, because they are spiritually shut out from that inner 
sanctuary of God; and sacrilegious, because by their evil life they defile the temple of God within 
themselves; and servants of the devil, because they do service to fraud and covetousness, which is 
idolatry. That of such a kind are some, nay very many, even within the Church, is testified both by Paul the 
apostle and by Cyprian the bishop. Why, then, do they baptize? Why also are some, who “renounce the 
world in words and not in deeds,” baptized without being converted from a life like this, and not 
rebaptized when they are converted? And as to what he says with such indignation, “See the kind of 
things to which the Church is compelled to assent, being forced to communicate without baptism or the 
remission of sins,” he could never have used such expressions had there not been the other bishops who 
elsewhere forced men to such things. Whence also it is shown that at that time those men held the truer 
views who did not depart from the primitive custom, which is since confirmed by the consent of a general 
Council. But what does he mean by adding, “This, brethren, we ought to shun and avoid, separating 
ourselves from so great a sin?” For if he means that he is not to do nor to approve of this, that is another 
matter; but if he means to condemn and sever from him those that hold the contrary opinion, he is setting 
himself against the earlier words of Cyprian, “Judging no man, nor depriving any of the right of 
communion if he differ from us.” 


CHAPTER 9 


13. The elder Felix of Migirpa said: “I think that every one coming from heresy should be baptized. For in 
vain does any one suppose that he has been baptized there, seeing that there is no baptism save the one 
true baptism in the Church; for there is one Lord, and one faith, and one Church, in which rests the one 
baptism, and holiness, and the rest. For the things that are practised without have no power to work 
salvation.” 


14. To what Felix of Migirpa said we answer as follows. If the one true baptism did not exist except in the 
Church, it surely would not exist in those who depart from unity. But it does exist in them, since they do 
not receive it when they return, simply because they had not lost it when they departed. But as regards 
his statement, that “the things that are practised without have no power to work salvation,” I agree with 
him, and think that it is quite true; for it is one thing that baptism should not be there, and another that it 


should have no power to work salvation. For when men come to the peace of the Catholic Church, then 
what was in them before they joined it, but did not profit them, begins at once to profit them. 


CHAPTER 10 


15. To the declaration of Polycarp of Adrumetum, that “those who declare the baptism of heretics to be 
valid, make ours of none effect,” we answer, if that is the baptism of heretics which is given by heretics, 
then that is the baptism of the covetous and murderers which is given by them within the Church. But if 
this be not their baptism, neither is the other the baptism of heretics; and so it is Christ’s, by whomsoever 
it be given 


CHAPTER 11 


16. Novatus of Thamugadis said: “Though we know that all Scripture gives its testimony respecting saving 
baptism, yet we ought to express our belief that heretics and schismatics, coming to the Church with the 
semblance of having been baptized, ought to be baptized in the unfailing fountain; and that therefore, 
according to the testimony of the Scriptures, and according to the decree of those most holy men, our 
colleagues, all schismatics and heretics who are converted to the Church ought to be baptized; and that, 
moreover, all that seemed to have received ordination should be admitted as simple laymen.” 


17. Novatus of Thamugadis has stated what he has done, but he has brought forward no proofs by which 
to show that he ought to have acted as he did. For he has made mention of the testimony of the 
Scriptures, and the decree of his colleagues, but he has not adduced out of them anything which we could 
consider. 


CHAPTER 12 


18. Nemesianus of Tubunae said: “That the baptism which is given by heretics and schismatics is not true 
is everywhere declared in the holy Scriptures, inasmuch as their very prelates are false Christs and false 
prophets, as the Lord declares by the mouth of Solomon, Whoso trusteth in lies, the same feedeth the 
winds; he also followeth flying birds. For he deserteth the ways of his own vineyard, and hath strayed 
from the paths of his own field. For he walketh through pathless and dry places, and a land destined to 
thirst; and he gathereth fruitless weeds in his hands.’ And again, Abstain from strange water, and drink 
not of a strange fountain, that thou mayest live long, and that years may be added to thy life.’ And in the 
gospel our Lord Jesus Christ spake with His own voice, saying, Except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’ This is the Spirit which from the beginning moved upon 
the face of the waters.’ For neither can the Spirit act without the water, nor the water without the Spirit. 
Ill, therefore, for themselves do some interpret, saying that by imposition of hands they receive the Holy 
Ghost, and are received into the Church, when it is manifest that they ought to be born again by both 
sacraments in the Catholic Church. For then indeed will they be able to become the sons of God, as the 
apostle says, Endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. There is one body, and one 
Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God.’ All 
this the Catholic Church asserts. And again he says in the gospel, That which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit; for the Spirit is God, and is born of God.’ Therefore all things 
whatsoever all heretics and schismatics do are carnal, as the apostle says, Now the works of the flesh are 
manifest, which are these: fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, 
emulations, wrath, seditions, heresies, and such like: of the which I tell you before, as I have also told you 
in time past, that they which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.’ The apostle condemns, 
equally with all the wicked, those also who cause divisions, that is, schismatics and heretics. Unless 
therefore they receive that saving baptism which is one, and found only in the Catholic Church, they 
cannot be saved, but will be condemned with the carnal in the judgment of the Lord.” 


19. Nemesianus of Tubunae has advanced many passages of Scripture to prove his point; but he has in 
fact said much on behalf of the view of the Catholic Church, which we have undertaken to set forth and 
maintain. Unless, indeed, we must suppose that he does not “trust in what is false” who trusts in the hope 
of things temporal, as do all covetous men and robbers, and those “who renounce the world in words but 
not in deeds,” of whom Cyprian yet bears witness that such men not only baptize, but even are baptized 
within the Church. For they themselves also “follow flying birds,” since they do not attain to what they 
desire. But not only the heretic, but everyone who leads an evil life “deserteth the ways of his own 
vineyard, and hath strayed from the paths of his own field. And he walketh through pathless and dry 
places, and a land destined to thirst; and he gathereth fruitless weeds in his hands;” because all justice is 
fruitful, and all iniquity is barren. Those, again, who “drink strange water out of a strange fountain,” are 
found not only among heretics, but among all who do not live according to the teaching of God, and do 
live according to the teaching of the devil. For if he were speaking of baptism, he would not say, “Do not 
drink of a strange fountain,” but, do not wash thyself in a strange fountain. Again, I do not see at all what 
aid he gets towards proving his point from the words of our Lord, “Except a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” For it is one thing to say that every one who shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven is first born again of water and the Spirit, because except a man be born 


of water and of the Spirit, he shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven, which is the Lord’s saying, and is 
true; another thing to say that every one who is born of water and the Spirit shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, which is assuredly false. For Simon Magus also was born of water and of the Spirit, and yet he 
did not enter into the kingdom of heaven; and this may possibly be the case with heretics as well. Or if 
only those are born of the Spirit who are changed with a true conversion, all “who renounce the world in 
word and not in deed” are assuredly not born of the Spirit, but of water only, and yet they are within the 
Church, according to the testimony of Cyprian. For we must perforce grant one of two things,—either 
those who renounce the world deceitfully are born of the Spirit, though it is to their destruction, not to 
salvation, and therefore heretics may be so born; or if what is written, that “the Holy Spirit of discipline 
will flee deceit,” extends to proving as much as this, that those who renounce the world deceitfully are not 
born of the Spirit, then a man may be baptized with water, and not born of the Spirit, and Nemesianus 
says in vain that neither the Spirit can work without the water, nor the water without the Spirit. Indeed it 
has been already often shown how it is possible that men should have one baptism in common who have 
not one Church, as it is possible that in the body of the Church herself those who are sanctified by their 
righteousness, and those who are polluted through their covetousness, may not have the same one Spirit, 
and yet have the same one baptism. For it is said “one body,” that is, the Church, just as it is said “one 
Spirit” and “one baptism.” The other arguments which he has adduced rather favor our position. For he 
has brought forward a proof from the gospel, in the words, “That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and 
that which is born of the Spirit is spirit; for the Spirit is God, and born of God;” and he has advanced the 
argument that therefore all things that are done by any heretic or schismatic are carnal, as the apostle 
says, “The works of the flesh are manifest, which are these: fornication, uncleanness;” and so he goes 
through the list which the apostle there enumerates, amongst which he has reckoned heresies, since 
“they who do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” Then he goes on to add, that “therefore 
the apostle condemns with all wicked men those also who cause division, that is, schismatics and 
heretics.” And in this he does well, that when he enumerates the works of the flesh, among which are also 
heresies, he found and declared that the apostle condemns them all alike. Let him therefore question the 
holy Cyprian himself, and learn from him how many even within the Church live according to the evil 
works of the flesh, which the apostle condemns in common with the heresies, and yet these both baptize 
and are baptized. Why then are heretics alone said to be incapable of possessing baptism, which is 
possessed by the very partners in their condemnation? 


CHAPTER 13 


20. Januarius of Lambaese said: “Following the authority of the holy Scriptures, I pronounce that all 
heretics should be baptized, and so admitted into the holy Church.” 


21. To him we answer, that, following the authority of the holy Scriptures, a universal Council of the whole 
world decreed that the baptism of Christ was not to be disavowed even when found among heretics. But if 
he had brought forward any proof from the Scriptures, we should have shown either that they were not 
against us, or even that they were for us, as we proceed to do with him who follows. 


CHAPTER 14 


22. Lucius of Castra Galbae said: “Since the Lord hath said in His gospel, Ye are the salt of the earth: but 
if the salt have lost his savor, that which is salted from it shall be thenceforth good for nothing, but to be 
cast out, and to be trodden under foot of men;’ and seeing that again, after His resurrection, when 
sending forth His apostles, He commanded them, saying, All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth: go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost,’—since then it is plain that heretics, that is, the enemies of Christ, have not the full 
confession of the sacrament, also that schismatics cannot reason with spiritual wisdom, since they 
themselves, by withdrawing when they have lost their savor from the Church, which is one, have become 
contrary to it, let that be done which is written, The houses of those that are opposed to the law must 
needs be cleansed;’ and it therefore follows that those who have been polluted by being baptized by men 
opposed to Christ should first be cleansed, and only then baptized.” 


23. Lucius of Castra Galbae has brought forward a proof from the gospel, in the words of the Lord, “Ye are 
the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost his savor, that which is salted from it shall be good for 
nothing, but to be cast out, and to be trodden under foot of men;” just as though we maintained that men 
when cast out were of any profit for the salvation either of themselves or of any one else. But those also 
who, though seeming to be within, are yet of such a kind, not only are without spiritually, but will in the 
end be separated in the body also. For all such are for nothing. But it does not therefore follow that the 
sacrament of baptism which is in them is nothing. For even in the very men who are cast out, if they 
return to their senses and come back, the salvation which had departed from them returns; but the 
baptism does not return, because it never had departed. And in what the Lord says, “Go therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” He did 
not permit any to baptize except the good, inasmuch as He did not say to the bad, “Whosesoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” How then do the 
wicked baptize within, who cannot remit sins? How also is it that they baptize the wicked whose hearts 


are not changed, whose sins are yet upon them, as John says, “He that hateth his brother is in darkness 
even until now?” But if the sins of these men are remitted when they join themselves in the close bonds of 
love to the good and just, through whom sins are remitted in the Church, though they have been baptized 
by the wicked, so the sins of those also are remitted who come from without and join themselves by the 
inner bond of peace to the same framework of the body of Christ. Yet the baptism of Christ should be 
acknowledged in both, and held invalid in none, whether before they are converted, though then it profit 
them nothing, or after they are converted, that so it may profit them, as he says, “Since they themselves, 
by withdrawing when they have lost their savor from the Church, which is one, have become contrary to 
it, let that be done which is written, The houses of those that are opposed to the law must need be 
cleansed.’ And it therefore follows,” he goes on to say, “that those who have been polluted by being 
baptized by men opposed to Christ should first be cleansed, and only then baptized.” What then? Are 
thieves and murderers not contrary to the law, which says, “Thou shalt not kill; thou shalt not steal?” 
“They must therefore needs be cleansed.” Who will deny it? And yet not only those who are baptized by 
such within the Church, but also those who, being such themselves, are baptized without being changed 
in heart, are nevertheless exempt from further baptism when they are so changed. So great is the force of 
the sacrament of mere baptism, that though we allow that a man who has been baptized and continues to 
lead an evil life requires to be cleansed, we yet forbid him to be any more baptized. 


CHAPTER 15 


24. Crescens of Cirta said: “The letters of our most beloved Cyprian to Jubaianus, and also to Stephen, 
having been read in so large an assembly of our most holy brethren in the priesthood, containing as they 
do so large a body of sacred testimony derived from the Scriptures that give us our God, that we have 
every reason to assent to them, being all united by the grace of God, I give my judgment that all heretics 
or schismatics who wish to come to the Catholic Church should not enter therein unless they have been 
first exorcised and baptized; with the obvious exception of those who have been originally baptized in the 
Catholic Church, these being reconciled and admitted to the penance of the Church by the imposition of 
hands.” 


25. Here we are warned once more to inquire why he says, “Except, of course, those who have been 
originally baptized in the Catholic Church.” Is it because they had not lost what they had before received? 
Why then could they not also transmit outside the Church what they were able to possess outside? Is it 
that outside it is unlawfully transmitted? But neither is it lawfully possessed outside, and yet it is 
possessed; so it is unlawfully given outside, but yet it is given. But what is given to the person returning 
from heresy who had been baptized inside, is given to the person coming to the Church who had been 
baptized outside,—that is, that he may have lawfully inside what before he had unlawfully outside. But 
perhaps some one may ask what was said on this point in the letter of the blessed Cyprian to Stephen, 
which is mentioned in this judgment, though not in the opening address to the Council,—I suppose 
because it was not considered necessary. For Crescens stated that the letter itself had been read in the 
assembly, which I have no doubt was done, if Iam not mistaken, as is customary, in order that the bishops, 
being already assembled, might receive some information at the same time on the subject contained in 
that letter. For it certainly has no bearing on the present subject; and I am more surprised at Crescens 
having thought fit to mention it at all, than at its having been passed over in the opening address. But if 
any one thinks that I have shrunk from bringing forward something which has been urged in it that is 
essential to the present point, let him read it and see that what I say is true; or if he finds it otherwise, let 
him convict me of falsehood. For that letter contains nothing whatsoever about baptism administered 
among heretics or schismatics, which is the subject of our present argument. 


CHAPTER 16 


26. Nicomedes of Segermi said: “My judgment is that heretics coming to the Church should be baptized, 
because they can obtain no remission of sins among sinners outside.” 


27. The answer to which is: The judgment of the whole Catholic Church is that heretics, being already 
baptized with the baptism of Christ, although in heresy, should not be rebaptized on coming to the 
Church. For if there is no remission of sins among sinners, neither can sinners within the Church remit 
sins; and yet those who have been baptized by them are not rebaptized. 


CHAPTER 17 


28. Monnulus of Girba said: “The truth of our mother, the Catholic Church, hath continued, and still 
continues among us, brethren, especially in the threefold nature of baptism, as our Lord says, Go, baptize 
all nations in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ Since, therefore,” he goes on 
to say, “we know clearly that heretics have neither Father, Son, nor Holy Ghost, they ought, on coming to 
our mother, the Church, to be truly regenerated and baptized, that the cancer which they had, and the 
wrath of condemnation, and the destructive energy of error may be sanctified by the holy and heavenly 
laver.” 


29. To this we answer, That all who are baptized with the baptism that is consecrated in the words of the 
gospel have the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost in the sacrament alone; but that in heart and in 
life neither do those have them who live an abandoned and accursed life within. 


CHAPTER 18 


30. Secundinus of Cedias said: “Since our Lord Christ said, He that is not with me is against me,’ and the 
Apostle John declares those who go out from the Church to be antichrists, without all doubt the enemies 
of Christ, and those who are called antichrists, cannot minister the grace of the baptism which gives 
salvation; and therefore my judgment is that those who take refuge in the Church from the snares of 
heresy should be baptized by us, who of His condescension are called the friends of God.” 


31. The answer to which is, That all are the opponents of Christ, to whom, on their saying, “Lord, have we 
not in Thy name done many wonderful things?” with all the rest that is there recorded, He shall at the last 
day answer, “I never knew you: depart from me, ye that work iniquity,”—all which kind of chaff is destined 
for the fire, if it persevere to the last in its wickedness, whether any part of it fly outside before its 
winnowing, or whether it seem to be within. If, therefore, those heretics who come to the Church are to be 
again baptized, that they may be baptized by the friends of God, are those covetous men, those robbers, 
murderers, the friends of God, or must those whom they have baptized be baptized afresh? 


CHAPTER 19 


32. Felix of Bagai said: “As when the blind leads the blind, both fall into the ditch, so when a heretic 
baptizes a heretic, both fall together into death.” 


33. This is true, but it does not follow that what he adds is true. “And therefore,” he says, “the heretic 
must be baptized and brought to life, lest we who are alive should hold communion with the dead.” Were 
they not dead who said, “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die?” for they did not believe in the 
resurrection of the dead. Those then who were corrupted by their evil communications, and followed 
them, were not they likewise falling with them into the pit? And yet among them there were men to whom 
the apostle was writing as being already baptized; nor would they, therefore, if they were corrected, be 
baptized afresh. Does not the same apostle say, “To be carnally-minded is death?” and certainly the 
covetous, the deceivers, the robbers, in the midst of whom Cyprian himself was groaning, were carnally- 
minded. What then? Did the dead hurt him who was living in unity? Or who would say, that because such 
men had or gave the baptism of Christ, that it was therefore violated by their iniquities? 


CHAPTER 20 


34. Polianus of Mileum said: “It is right that a heretic should be baptized in the holy Church.” 


35. Nothing, indeed, could be expressed more shortly. But I think this too is short: It is right that the 
baptism of Christ should not be depreciated in the Church of Christ. 


CHAPTER 21 


36. Theogenes of Hippo Regius said: “According to the sacrament of the heavenly grace of God which we 
have received, we believe in the one only baptism which is in the holy Church.” 


37. This may be my own judgment also. For it is so balanced, that it contains nothing contrary to the truth. 
For we also believe in the one only baptism which is in the holy Church. Had he said, indeed, We believe 
in that which is in the holy Church alone, the same answer must have been made to him as to the rest. But 
as it is, since he has expressed himself in this wise, “We believe in the one only baptism which is in the 
holy Church,” so that it is asserted that it exists in the holy Church, but not denied that it may be 
elsewhere as well, whatever his meaning may have been, there is no need to argue against these words. 
For if I were questioned on the several points, first, whether there was one baptism, I should answer that 
there was one. Then if I were asked, whether this was in the holy Church, I should answer that it was. In 
the third place, if it were asked whether I believed in this baptism, I should answer that I did so believe; 
and consequently I should answer that I believed in the one baptism which is in the holy Church. But if it 
were asked whether it was found in the holy Church alone, and not among heretics and schismatics, I 
should answer that, in common with the whole Church, I believed the contrary. But since he did not insert 
this in his judgment, I should consider that it was mere wantonness if I added words which I did not find 
there, for the sake of arguing against them. For if he were to say, There is one water of the river 
Euphrates, which is in Paradise, no one could gainsay the truth of what he said. But if he were asked 
whether that water were in Paradise and nowhere else, and were to say that this was so, he would be 
saying what was false. For, besides Paradise, it is also in those lands into which it flows from that source. 
But who is rash enough to say that he would have been likely to assert what is false, when it is quite 
possible that he was asserting what is true? Wherefore the words of this judgment require no 
contradiction, because they in no wise run counter to the truth. 


CHAPTER 22 


38. Dativus of Badiae said “We, so far as lies within our power, refuse to communicate with a heretic, 
unless he has been baptized in the Church, and received remission of his sins.” 


39. The answer to this is: If your reason for wishing him to be baptized is that he has not received 
remission of sins, supposing you find a man within the Church who has been baptized, though 
entertaining hatred towards his brother, since the Lord cannot lie, who says, “If ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses,” will you bid such an one, when corrected, to 
be baptized afresh? Assuredly not; so neither should you bid the heretic. It is clear that we must not pass 
unnoticed why he did not briefly say, “We do not communicate with a heretic,” but added, “so far as lies 
within our power.” For he saw that a greater number agreed with this view, from whose communion, 
however, he and his friends could not separate themselves, lest unity should be impaired, and so he 
added, “so far as lies within our power,”—showing beyond all doubt that he did not willingly communicate 
with those whom he held to be without baptism, but that yet all things were to be endured for the sake of 
peace and unity; just as was done also by those who thought that Dativus and his party were in the wrong, 
and who held what afterwards was taught by a fuller declaration of the truth, and urged by ancient 
custom, which received the stronger confirmation of a later Council; yet in turn, with anxious piety, they 
showed toleration towards each other, though without violation of Christian charity they entertained 
different opinions, endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, till God should reveal 
to one of them, were he otherwise minded, even this error of his ways. And to this I would have those give 
heed, by whom unity is attacked on the authority of this very Council by which it is declared how much 
unity should be loved. 


CHAPTER 23 


40. Successus of Abbir Germaniciana said: “Heretics may either do nothing or everything. If they can 
baptize, they can also give the Holy Spirit; but if they cannot give the Holy Spirit, because they do not 
possess the Holy Spirit, then can they not either spiritually baptize. Therefore we give our judgment that 
heretics should be baptized.” 


41. To this we may answer almost word for word: Murderers may either do nothing or everything. If they 
can baptize, they can also give the Holy Spirit; but if they cannot give the Holy Spirit, because they do not 
possess the Holy Spirit, then can they not either spiritually baptize. Therefore we give our judgment that 
persons baptized by murderers, or murderers themselves who have been baptized without being 
converted, should, when they have corrected themselves, be baptized. Yet this is not true. For “whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer;” and Cyprian knew such men within the Church, who certainly baptized. 
Therefore it is to no purpose that words of this sort are used concerning heretics. 


CHAPTER 24 


42. Fortunatus of Thuccabori said: “Jesus Christ our Lord and God, the Son of God the Father and Creator, 
built His Church upon a rock, not upon heresy, and gave the power of baptizing to bishops, not to heretics. 
Wherefore those who are outside the Church, and stand against Christ, scattering His sheep and flock, 
cannot baptize outside.” 


43. He added the word “outside” in order that he might not be answered with a like brevity to Successus. 
For otherwise he might also have been answered word for word: Jesus Christ our Lord and God, the Son 
of God the Father and Creator, built His Church upon a rock, not upon iniquity, and gave the power of 
baptizing to bishops, not to the unrighteous. Wherefore those who do not belong to the rock on which they 
build, who hear the word of God and do it, but, living contrary to Christ in hearing the word and not doing 
it, and hereby building on the sand, in this way scatter His sheep and flock by the example of an 
abandoned character, cannot baptize. Might not this be said with all the semblance of truth? and yet it is 
false. For the unrighteous do baptize, since those robbers are unrighteous whom Cyprian maintained to 
be at unity with himself. But for this reason, says the Donatist, he adds “outside.” Why therefore can they 
not baptize outside? Is it because they are worse from the very fact that they are outside? But it makes no 
difference, in respect of the validity of baptism, how much worse the minister may be. For there is not so 
much difference between bad and worse as between good and bad; and yet, when the bad baptizes, he 
gives the selfsame sacrament as the good. Therefore, also, when the worse baptizes, he gives the selfsame 
sacrament as the less bad. Or is it that it is not in respect of man’s merit, but of the sacrament of baptism 
itself, that it cannot be given outside? If this were so, neither could it be possessed outside, and it would 
be necessary that a man should be baptized again so often as he left the Church and again returned to it. 


44. Further, if we inquire more carefully what is meant by “outside,” especially as he himself makes 
mention of the rock on which the Church is built, are not they in the Church who are on the rock, and they 
who are not on the rock, not in the Church either? Now, therefore, let us see whether they build their 
house upon a rock who hear the words of Christ and do them not. The Lord Himself declares the contrary, 
saying, “Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, 
which built his house upon a rock;” and a little later, “Every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and 


doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his house upon the sand.” If, therefore, 
the Church is on a rock, those who are on the sand, because they are outside the rock, are necessarily 
outside the Church. Let us recollect, therefore, how many Cyprian mentions as placed within who build 
upon the sand, that is, who hear the words of Christ and do them not. And therefore, because they are on 
the sand, they are proved to be outside the rock, that is, outside the Church; yet even while they are so 
situated, and are either not yet or never changed for the better, not only do they baptize and are baptized, 
but the baptism which they have remains valid in them though they are destined to damnation. 


45. Neither can it be said in this place, Yet who is there that doeth all the words of the Lord which are 
written in the evangelic sermon itself, at the end of which He says, that he who heard the said words and 
did them built upon a rock, and he who heard them and did them not built upon the sand? For, granting 
that by certain persons all the words are not accomplished, yet in the same sermon He has appointed the 
remedy, saying, “Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.” And after the Lord’s prayer had been recorded in 
detail in the same sermon, He says, “For I say unto you, if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you: but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses.” Hence also Peter says, “For charity shall cover the multitude of sins;” which charity they 
certainly did not have, and on this account they built upon the sand, of whom the same Cyprian says, that 
within the Church they held conversation, even in the time of the apostles, in unkindly hatred alien from 
Christian charity; and therefore they seemed indeed to be within, but really were without, because they 
were not on that rock by which the Church is signified. 


CHAPTER 25 


46. Sedatus of Tuburbo said: “Inasmuch as water, sanctified by the prayer of the priest in the Church, 
washes away sins, just so much does it multiply sins when infected, as by a cancer, with the words of 
heretics. Wherefore one must strive, with all such efforts as conduce to peace, that no one who has been 
infected and tainted by heretical error should refuse to receive the one true baptism, with which 
whosoever is not baptized shall not inherit the kingdom of heaven.” 


47. To this we answer, that if the water is not sanctified, when through want of skill the priest who prays 
utters some words of error, many, not only of the bad, but of the good brethren in the Church itself, fail to 
sanctify the water. For the prayers of many are corrected every day on being recited to men of greater 
learning, and many things are found in them contrary to the Catholic faith. Supposing, then, that it were 
shown that some persons were baptized when these prayers had been uttered over the water, will they be 
bidden to be baptized afresh? Why not? Because generally the fault in the prayer is more than 
counterbalanced by the intent of him who offers it; and those fixed words of the gospel, without which 
baptism cannot be consecrated, are of such efficacy, that, by their virtue, anything faulty that is uttered in 
the prayer contrary to the rule of faith is made of no effect, just as the devil is excluded by the name of 
Christ. For it is clear that if a heretic utters a faulty prayer, he has no good intent of love whereby that 
want of skill may be compensated, and therefore he is like any envious or spiteful person in the Catholic 
Church itself, such as Cyprian proves to exist within the Church. Or one might offer some prayer, as not 
unfrequently happens, in which he should speak against the rule of faith, since many rush into the use of 
prayers which are composed not only by unskillful men who love to talk, but even by heretics, and in the 
simplicity of ignorance, not being able to discern their true character, use them, thinking they are good; 
and yet what is erroneous in them does not vitiate what is right, but rather it is rendered null thereby, just 
as in the man of good hope and approved faith, who yet is but a man, if in anything he be otherwise 
minded, what he holds aright is not thereby vitiated until God reveal to him also that in which he is 
otherwise minded. But supposing that the man himself is wicked and perverse, then, if he should offer an 
upright prayer, in no part contrary to the Catholic faith, it does not follow that because the prayer is right 
the man himself is also right; and if over some he offer an erroneous prayer, God is present to uphold the 
words of His gospel, without which the baptism of Christ cannot be consecrated, and He Himself 
consecrates His sacrament, that in the recipient, either before he is baptized, or when he is baptized, or at 
some future time when he turns in truth to God, that very sacrament may be profitable to salvation, 
which, were he not to be converted, would be powerful to his destruction. But who is there who does not 
know that there is no baptism of Christ, if the words of the gospel in which consists the outward visible 
sign be not forthcoming? But you will more easily find heretics who do not baptize at all, than any who 
baptize without those words. And therefore we say, not that every baptism (for in many of the 
blasphemous rites of idols men are said to be baptized), but that the baptism of Christ, that is, every 
baptism consecrated in the words of the gospel, is everywhere the same, and cannot be vitiated by any 
perversity on the part of any men. 


48. We must certainly not lightly pass over in this judgment that he here inserted a clause, and says, 
“Wherefore we must strive, with all such efforts as conduce to peace, that no one who has been infected,” 
etc. For he had regard to those words of the blessed Cyprian in his opening speech, “Judging no man, nor 
depriving any of the right of communion if he entertain a different view.” See of what power is the love of 
unity and peace in the good sons of the Church, that they should choose rather to show tolerance towards 
those whom they called sacrilegious and profane, being admitted, as they thought, without the sacrament 
of baptism, if they could not correct them as they thought was right, than on their account to break that 
holy bond, lest on account of the tares the wheat also should be rooted out,—permitting, so far as rested 


with them, as in that noblest judgment of Solomon, that the infant body should rather be nourished by the 
false mother than be cut in pieces. But this was the opinion both of those who held the truer view about 
the sacrament of baptism, and of those to whom God, in consideration of their great love, was purposing 
to reveal any point in which they were otherwise minded. 


CHAPTER 26 


49. Privatianus of Sufetula said: “He who says that heretics have the power of baptizing should first say 
who it was that founded heresy. For if heresy is of God, it may have the divine favor; but if it be not of God, 
how can it either have or confer on any one the grace of God?” 


50. This man may thus be answered word for word: He who says that malicious and envious persons have 
the power of baptizing, should first say who was the founder of malice and envy. For if malice and envy 
are of God, they may have the divine favor; but if they are not of God, how can they either have or confer 
on any one the grace of God? But as these words are in the same way most manifestly false, so are also 
those which these were uttered to confute. For the malicious and envious baptize, as even Cyprian himself 
allows, because he bears testimony that they also are within. So therefore even heretics may baptize, 
because baptism is the sacrament of Christ; but envy and heresy are the works of the devil. Yet though a 
man possesses them, he does not thereby cause that if he have the sacrament of Christ, it also should 
itself be reckoned in the number of the devil’s works. 


CHAPTER 27 


51. Privatus of Sufes said: “What can be said of the man who approves the baptism of heretics, save that 
he communicates with heretics?” 


52. To this we answer: It is not the baptism of heretics which we approve in heretics, as it is not the 
baptism of the covetous, or the treacherous, or deceitful, or of robbers, or of envious men which we 
approve in them; for all of these are unjust, but Christ is just, whose sacrament existing in them, they do 
not in its essence violate. Otherwise another man might say: What can be said of the man who approves 
the baptism of the unjust, save that he communicates with the unjust. And if this objection were brought 
against the Catholic Church herself, it would be answered just as I have answered the above. 


CHAPTER 28 


53. Hortensianus of Lares said: “How many baptisms there are, let those who uphold or favor heretics 
determine. We assert one baptism of the Church, which we only know in the Church. Or how can those 
baptize any one in the name of Christ whom Christ Himself declares to be His enemies?” 


54. Giving answer to this man in a like tenor of words, we say: Let those who uphold or favor the 
unrighteous see to it: we recall to the Church when we can the one baptism which we know to be of the 
Church alone, wherever it be found. Or how can they baptize any one in the name of Christ whom Christ 
Himself declares to be His enemies? For He says to all the unrighteous, “I never knew you: depart from 
me, ye that work iniquity;” and yet, when they baptize, it is not themselves that baptize, but He of whom 
John says, “The same is He which baptizeth.” 


CHAPTER 29 


55. Cassius of Macomades said: “Since there cannot be two baptisms, he who grants baptism unto 
heretics takes it away from himself. I therefore declare my judgment that heretics, those objects for our 
tears, those masses of corruption, should be baptized when they begin to come to the Church, and that so 
being washed by the sacred and divine laver, and enlightened with the light of life, they may be received 
into the Church,—as being now made not enemies, but peaceful; not strangers, but of the household of the 
faith of the Lord; not bastards, but sons of God; partaking not of error, but of salvation,—with the 
exception of those who, being believers transplanted from the Church, had gone over to heresy, and that 
these should be restored by the laying on of hands.” 


56. Another might say: Since there cannot be two baptisms, he who grants baptism to the unrighteous 
takes it away from himself. But even our opponents would join us in resisting such a man when he says 
that we grant baptism to the unrighteous, which is not of the unrighteous, like their unrighteousness, but 
of Christ, of whom is righteousness, and whose sacrament, even among the unrighteous, is not 
unrighteous. What, therefore, they would join us in saying of the unrighteous, that let them say to 
themselves of heretics. And therefore he should rather have said as follows: I therefore give my judgment 
that heretics, those objects for our tears, those masses of corruption, should not be baptized when they 
begin to come to the Church, if they already have the baptism of Christ, but should be corrected from 
their error. For we may similarly say of the unrighteous, of whom the heretics are a part: I therefore give 
my judgment that the unrighteous, those objects for our tears, and masses of corruption, if they have been 
already baptized, should not be baptized again when they begin to come to the Church, that is, to that 


rock outside which are all who hear the words of Christ and do them not; but being already washed with 
the sacred and divine laver, and now further enlightened with the light of truth, should be received into 
the Church no longer as enemies but as peaceful, for the unrighteous have no peace; no longer as 
strangers, but of the household of the faith of the Lord, for to the unrighteous it is said, “How then art 
thou turned into the degenerate plant of a strange vine unto me?” no longer as bastards, but the sons of 
God, for the unrighteous are the sons of the devil, partaking not of error but of salvation, for un- 
righteousness cannot save. And by the Church I mean that rock, that dove, that garden enclosed and 
fountain sealed, which is recognized only in the wheat, not in the chaff, whether that be scattered far 
apart by the wind, or appear to be mingled with the corn even till the last winnowing. In vain, therefore, 
did Cassius add, “With the exception of those who, being believers transplanted from the Church, had 
gone over to heresy.” For if even they themselves had lost baptism by seceding, to themselves also let it be 
restored; but if they had not lost it, let what was given by them receive due recognition. 


CHAPTER 30 


57. Another Januarius of Vicus Caesaris said: “If error does not obey truth, much more does truth refuse 
assent to error; and therefore we stand by the Church in which we preside, so that, claiming her baptism 
for herself alone, we baptize those whom the Church has not baptized.” 


58. We answer: Whom the Church baptizes, those that rock baptizes outside which are all they who hear 
the words of Christ and do them not. Let all, therefore, be baptized again who have been baptized by 
such. But if this is not done, then, as we recognize the baptism of Christ in these, so should we recognize 
it in heretics, though we either condemn or correct their unrighteousness and error. 


CHAPTER 31 


59. Another Secundinus of Carpis said: “Are heretics Christians or not? If they are Christians, why are 
they not in the Church of God? If they are not Christians, let them be made so. Else what will be the 
reference in the discourse of the Lord, in which He says, He that is not with me is against me; and he that 
gathereth not with me scattereth abroad?’ Whence it is clear that on strange children and the offspring of 
Antichrist the Holy Spirit cannot descend by the laying on of hands alone, since it is clear that heretics 
have not baptism.” 


60. To this we answer: Are the unrighteous Christians or not? If they are Christians, why are they not on 
that rock on which the Church is built? for they hear the words of Christ and do them not. If they are not 
Christians, let them be made so. Else what will be the reference in the discourse of our Lord, in which He 
says, “He that is not with me is against me; and he that gathereth not with me scattereth abroad?” For 
they scatter His sheep who lead them to the ruin of their lives by a false imitation of the Lord. Whence it 
is clear that upon strange children (as all the unrighteous are called), and upon the offspring of Antichrist 
(which all are who oppose themselves to Christ), the Holy Spirit cannot descend by the laying on of hands 
alone, if there be not added a true conversion of the heart; since it is clear that the unrighteous, so long as 
they are unrighteous, may indeed have baptism, but cannot have the salvation of which baptism is the 
sacrament. For let us see whether heretics are described in that psalm where the following words are 
used of strange children: “Deliver me, O Lord, from the hand of strange children, whose mouth speaketh 
vanity, and their right hand is a right hand of falsehood: whose sons are like young shoots well 
established, and their daughters polished after the similitude of the temple. Their garners are full, 
affording all manner of store; their sheep are fruitful, bringing forth plenteously in their streets; their 
oxen are strong: there is no breaking down of their fence, no opening of a passage out, no complaining in 
their streets. Men deemed happy the people that is in such a case; rather blessed is the people whose God 
is the Lord.” If, therefore, those are strange children who place their happiness in temporal things, and in 
the abundance of earthly prosperity, and despise the commandments of the Lord, let us see whether these 
are not the very same of whom Cyprian so speaks, transforming them also into himself, that he may show 
that he is speaking of men with whom he held communion in the sacraments: “In not keeping,” he says, 
“the way of the Lord, nor observing the heavenly commandments given us for our salvation. Our Lord did 
the will of His Father, and we do not do the will of the Lord, being eager about our patrimony or our gains, 
following after pride, and so forth.” But if these could both have and transmit baptism, why is it denied 
that it may exist among strange children, whom he yet exhorts, that, by keeping the heavenly 
commandments conveyed to them through the only-begotten Son, they should deserve to be His brethren 
and the sons of God? 


CHAPTER 32 


61. Victoricus of Thabraca said: “If heretics may baptize, and give remission of sins, why do we destroy 
their credit, and call them heretics?” 


62. What if another were to say: If the unrighteous may baptize, and give remission of sins, why do we 
destroy their credit, and call them unrighteous? The answer which we should give to such an one 
concerning the unrighteous may also be given to the other concerning heretics,—that is, in the first place, 


that the baptism with which they baptize is not theirs; and secondly, that it does not follow that whosoever 
has the baptism of Christ is also certain of the remission of his sins if he has this only in the outward sign, 
and is not converted with a true conversion of the heart, so that he who gives remission should himself 
have remission of his sins. 


CHAPTER 33 


63. Another Felix of Uthina said: “No one can doubt, most holy brethren in the priesthood, that human 
presumption has not so much power as the adorable and venerable majesty of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Remembering then the danger, we ought not only to observe this ourselves, but to confirm it by our 
general consent, that all heretics who come to the bosom of our mother the Church be baptized, that the 
heretical mind, which has been polluted by long-continued corruption, may be reformed when cleansed by 
the sanctification of the laver.” 


64. Perhaps the man who has placed the strength of his case for the baptizing of heretics in the cleansing 
away of the long-continued corruption, would spare those who, having fallen headlong into some heresy, 
had remained in it a brief space, and presently being corrected, had passed from thence to the Catholic 
Church. Furthermore, he has himself failed to observe that it might be said that all unrighteous persons 
who come to that rock, in which is understood the Church, should be baptized, so that the unrighteous 
mind, which was building outside the rock upon the sand by hearing the words of Christ and not doing 
them, might be reformed when cleansed by the sanctification of the laver; and yet this is not done if they 
have been baptized already, even if it be proved that such was their character when they were baptized, 
that is, that they “renounced the world in words and not in deeds.” 


CHAPTER 34 


65. Quietus of Burug said: “We who live by faith ought with believing observance to obey what has been 
before foretold for our instruction. For it is written in Solomon, He that is washed by one dead, what 
availeth his washing?’ Which assuredly he says of those who are washed by heretics, and of those who 
wash. For if they who are baptized among them receive eternal life through the remission of their sins, 
why do they come to the Church? But if no salvation is received from a dead person, and they therefore, 
acknowledging their former error, return with penance to the truth, they ought to be sanctified with the 
one life-giving baptism which is in the Catholic Church.” 


66. What it is to be baptized by the dead, we have already, without prejudice to the more careful 
consideration of the same scripture, sufficiently declared before. But I would ask why it is that they wish 
heretics alone to be considered dead, when Paul the apostle has said generally of sin, “The wages of sin is 
death;” and again, “To be carnally minded is death.” And when he says that a widow that liveth in 
pleasure is dead, how are they not dead “who renounce the world in words and not in deeds”? What, 
therefore, is the profit of washing in him who is baptized by them, except, indeed, that if he himself also is 
of the same character, he has the laver indeed, but it does not profit him to salvation? But if he by whom 
he is baptized is such, but the man who is baptized is turned to the Lord with no false heart, he is not 
baptized by that dead person, but by that living One of whom it is said, “The same is He which baptizeth.” 
But to what he says of heretics, that if they who are baptized among them receive eternal life through the 
remission of their sins, why do they come to the Church? we answer: They come for this reason, that 
although they have received the baptism of Christ up to the point of the celebration of the sacrament, yet 
they cannot attain to life eternal save through the charity of unity; just as neither would those envious and 
malicious ones attain to life eternal, who would not have their sins forgiven them, even if they entertained 
hatred only against those from whom they suffered wrong; since the Truth said, “If ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses,” how much less when they were hating 
those towards whom they were rewarding evil for good? And yet these men, though “renouncing the 
world in words and not in deeds,” would not be baptized again, if they should afterwards be corrected, but 
they would be made holy by the one living baptism. And this is indeed in the Catholic Church, but not in it 
alone, as neither is it in the saints alone who are built upon the rock, and of whom that one dove is 
composed. 


CHAPTER 35 


67. Castus of Sicca said: He who presumes to follow custom in despite of truth is either envious and evilly 
disposed towards the brethren to whom the truth is revealed, or else he is ungrateful towards God, by 
whose inspiration His Church is instructed.” 


68. If this man proved that those who differed from him, and held the view that has since been held by the 
whole world under the sanction of a Christian Council, were following custom so as to despise truth, we 
should have reason for fearing these words; but seeing that this custom is found both to have had its 
origin in truth and to have been confirmed by truth, we have nothing to fear in this judgment. And yet, if 
they were envious or evilly disposed towards the brethren, or ungrateful towards God, see with what kind 
of men they were willing to hold communion; see what kind of men, holding different opinions from their 


own, they treated as Cyprian enjoined them at the first, not removing them from the right of communion; 
see by what kind of men they were not polluted in the preservation of unity; see how greatly the bond of 
peace was to be loved; see what views they hold who bring charges against us, founded on the Council of 
bishops, their predecessors, whose example they do not imitate, and by whose example, when the rights 
of the case are considered, they are condemned. If it was the custom, as this judgment bears witness, that 
heretics coming to the Church should be received with the baptism which they already had, either this 
was done rightly, or the evil do not pollute the good in unity. If it was rightly done, why do they accuse the 
world because they are so received? But if the evil do not pollute the good in unity, how do they defend 
themselves against the charge of sacrilegious separation? 


CHAPTER 36 


69. Eucratius of Theni said: “Our God and Lord Jesus Christ, teaching the apostles with His own mouth, 
fully laid down our faith, and the grace of baptism, and the rule of the law of the Church, saying, Go ye, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 
Therefore the false and unrighteous baptism of heretics is to be repudiated by us, and contradicted with 
all solemnity of witness, seeing that from their mouth issues not life, but poison, not heavenly grace, but 
blaspheming of the Trinity. And so it is plain that heretics coming to the Church ought to be baptized with 
perfect and Catholic baptism, that, being purified from the blasphemy of their presumption, they may be 
reformed by the grace of the Holy Spirit.” 


70. Clearly, if the baptism is not consecrated in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, it should be considered to be of the heretics, and repudiated as unrighteous by us with all 
solemnity of witness; but if we discern this name in it, we do better to distinguish the words of the gospel 
from heretical error, and approve what is sound in them, correcting what is faulty. 


CHAPTER 37 


71. Libosus of Vaga said: “The Lord says in the gospel, I am the truth;’ He did not say, I am custom. 
Therefore, when the truth is made manifest, let custom yield to truth; so that, if even in time past any one 
did not baptize heretics in the Church, he may now begin to baptize them.” 


72. Here he has in no way tried to show how that is the truth to which he says that custom ought to yield. 
But it is of more importance that he helps us against those who have separated themselves from unity, by 
confessing that the custom existed, than that he thinks it ought to yield to a truth which he does not show. 
For the custom is of such a nature, that if it admitted sacrilegious men to the altar of Christ without the 
cleansing of baptism, and polluted none of the good men who remained in unity, then all who have cut 
themselves off from the same unity, in which they could not be polluted by the contagion of any evil 
persons whatsoever, have separated themselves without reason, and have committed the manifest 
sacrilege of schism. But if all perished in pollution through that custom, from what cavern do they issue 
without the original truth, and with all the cunning of calumny? If, however, the custom was a right one by 
which heretics were thus received, let them abandon their madness, let them confess their error; let them 
come to the Catholic Church, not that they may be bathed again with the sacrament of baptism, but that 
they may be cured from the wound of severance. 


CHAPTER 38 


73. Lucius of Thebaste said: “I declare my judgment that heretics, and blasphemers, and unrighteous 
men, who with various words pluck away the sacred and adorable words of the Scriptures, should be held 
accursed, and therefore exorcised and baptized.” 


74. I too think that they should be held accursed, but not that therefore they should be exorcised and 
baptized; for it is their own falsehood which I hold accursed, but Christ’s sacrament which I venerate. 


CHAPTER 39 
75. Eugenius of Ammedera said: “I too pronounce this same judgment, that heretics should be baptized.” 


76. To him we answer: But this is not the judgment which the Church pronounces, to which also God has 
now revealed in a plenary Council the point in which ye were then still otherwise minded, but because 
saving charity was in you, ye remained in unity. 


CHAPTER 40 


77. Also another Felix of Ammacura said: “I too, following the authority of the holy Scriptures, give my 
judgment that heretics should be baptized, and with them those also who maintain that they have been 
baptized among schismatics. For if, according to the warning of Christ, our fountain is sealed to ourselves, 
let all the enemies of our Church understand that it cannot belong to others; nor can He who is the 


Shepherd of our flock give the water unto salvation to two different peoples. And therefore it is clear that 
neither heretics nor schismatics can receive anything heavenly, who dare to accept from men that are 
sinners and aliens from the Church. When the giver has no ground to stand upon, surely neither can the 
receiver derive any profit.” 


78. To him we answer, that the holy Scriptures nowhere have enjoined that heretics baptized among 
heretics should be baptized afresh, but that they have shown in many places that all are aliens from the 
Church who are not on the rock, nor belong to the members of the dove, and yet that they baptize and are 
baptized and have the sacrament of salvation without salvation. But how our fountain is like the fountain 
of Paradise, in that, like it, it flows forth even beyond the bounds of Paradise, has been sufficiently set 
forth above; and that “He who is the Shepherd of our flock cannot give the water unto salvation to two 
different peoples,” that is, to one that is His own, and to another that is alien, I fully agree in admitting. 
But does it follow that because the water is not unto salvation it is not the identical water? For the water 
of the deluge was for salvation unto those who were placed within the ark, but it brought death to those 
without, and yet it was the same water. And many aliens, that is to say, envious persons, whom Cyprian 
declares and proves from Scripture to be of the party of the devil, seem as it were to be within, and yet, if 
they were not without the ark, they would not perish by water. For such men are slain by baptism, as the 
sweet savor of Christ was unto death to those of whom the apostle speaks. Why then do not either 
heretics or schismatics receive anything heavenly, just as thorns or tares, like those who were without the 
ark received indeed the rain from the floods of heaven, but to destruction, not to salvation? And so I do 
not take the pains to refute what he said in conclusion: “When the giver has no ground to stand upon, 
surely neither can the receiver derive any profit,” since we also say that it does not profit the receivers 
while they receive it in heresy, consenting with the heretics; and therefore they come to Catholic peace 
and unity, not that they may receive baptism, but that what they had received may begin to profit them. 


CHAPTER 41 


79. Also another Januarius of Muzuli said: “I wonder that, while all acknowledge that there is one baptism, 
all do not understand the unity of the same baptism. For the Church and heresy are two distinct things. If 
heretics have baptism we have it not; but if we have it, heretics cannot have it. But there is no doubt that 
the Church alone possesses the baptism of Christ, since it alone possesses both the favor and the truth of 
Christ.” 


80. Another might equally say, and say with equal want of truth: I wonder that, while all confess there is 
one baptism, all do not understand the unity of baptism. For righteousness and unrighteousness are two 
distinct things. If the unrighteous have baptism, the righteous have it not; but if the righteous have it, the 
unrighteous cannot have it. But there is no doubt that the righteous alone possess the baptism of Christ, 
since they alone possess both the favor and the truth of Christ. This is certainly false, as they confess 
themselves. For those envious ones also who are of the party of the devil, though placed within the 
Church, as Cyprian tells us, and who were well known to the Apostle Paul, had baptism, but did not belong 
to the members of that dove which is safely sheltered on the rock. 


CHAPTER 42 


81. Adelphius of Thasbalte said: “It is surely without cause that they find fault with the truth in false and 
invidious terms, saying that we rebaptize, since the Church does not rebaptize heretics, but baptizes 
them.” 


82. Truly enough it does not rebaptize them, because it only baptizes those who were not baptized before; 
and this earlier custom has only been confirmed in a later Council by a more careful perfecting of the 
truth. 


CHAPTER 43 


83. Demetrius of the Lesser Leptis said: “We uphold one baptism, because we claim for the Catholic 
Church alone what is her own. But those who say that heretics baptize truly and lawfully are themselves 
the men who make, not two, but many baptisms; for since heresies are many in number, the baptisms, too, 
will be reckoned according to their number.” 


84. To him we answer: If this were so, then would as many baptisms be reckoned as there are works of the 
flesh, of which the apostle says “that they which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God;” 
among which are reckoned also heresies; and so many of those very works are tolerated within the 
Church as though in the chaff, and yet there is one baptism for them all, which is not vitiated by any work 
of unrighteousness. 


CHAPTER 44 


85. Vincentius of Thibari said: “We know that heretics are worse than heathens. If they, being converted, 


wish to come to God, they have assuredly a rule of truth, which the Lord by His divine precept committed 
to the apostles, saying, Go ye, lay on hands in my name, cast out devils;’ and in another place, Go ye, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 
Therefore, first by the laying on of hands in exorcism, secondly by regeneration in baptism, they may 
come to the promises of Christ; but my judgment is that in no other way should this be done.” 


86. By what rule he asserts that heretics are worse than heathens I do not know, seeing that the Lord 
says, “If he neglect to hear the Church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a publican.” Is a 
heretic worse even than such? I do not gainsay it. I do not, however, allow that because the man himself is 
worse than a heathen, that is, than a Gentile and pagan, therefore whatever the sacrament contains that 
is Christ’s is mingled with his vices and character, and perishes through the corruption of such admixture. 
For if even those who depart from the Church, and become not the followers but the founders of heresies, 
have been baptized before their secession, they continue to have baptism, although, according to the 
above rule, they are worse than heathens; for if on correction they return, they do not receive it, as they 
certainly would do if they had lost it. It is therefore possible that a man may be worse than a heathen, and 
yet that the sacrament of Christ may not only be in him, but be not a whit inferior to what it is in a holy 
and righteous man. For although to the extent of his powers he has not preserved the sacrament, but done 
it violence in heart and will, yet so far as the sacrament’s own nature is concerned, it has remained unhurt 
in its integrity even in the man who despised and rejected it. Were not the people of Sodom heathens, that 
is to say, Gentiles? The Jews therefore were worse, to whom the Lord says, “It shall be more tolerable for 
the land of Sodom in the day of judgment than for thee;” and to whom the prophet says, “Thou hast 
justified Sodom,” that is to say, in comparison with thee Sodom is righteous. Shall we, however, maintain 
that on this account the holy sacraments which existed among the Jews partook of the nature of the Jews 
themselves,—those sacraments which the Lord Himself also accepted, and sent the lepers whom He had 
cleansed to fulfill them, of which when Zacharias was administering them, the angel stood by him, and 
declared that his prayer had been heard while he was sacrificing in the temple? These same sacraments 
were both in the good men of that time, and in those bad men who were worse than are the heathens, 
seeing that they were ranked before the Sodomites for wickedness, and yet those sacraments were 
perfect and holy in both. 


87. For even if the Gentiles themselves could have anything holy and right in their doctrines, our saints 
did not condemn it, however much the Gentiles themselves were to be detested for their superstitions and 
idolatry and pride, and the rest of their corruptions, and to be punished with judgment from heaven 
unless they submitted to correction. For when Paul the apostle also was saying something concerning God 
before the Athenians, he adduced as a proof of what he said, that certain of them had said something to 
the same effect, which certainly would not be condemned but recognized in them if they should come to 
Christ. And the holy Cyprian uses similar evidence against the same heathens; for, speaking of the magi, 
he says, “The chief of them, however, Hostanes, asserts both that the form of the true God cannot be seen, 
and also that true angels stand beside His seat. In which Plato also agrees in like manner, and, 
maintaining the existence of one God, he calls the others angels or demons. Hermes Trismegistus also 
speaks of one God, and confesses that He is incomprehensible, and past our powers of estimation.” If, 
therefore, they were to come to the perception of salvation in Christ, it surely would not be said to them, 
This that ye have is bad, or false; but clearly it would deservedly be said, Though this in you is perfect and 
true, yet it would profit nothing unless ye came to the grace of Christ. If, therefore, anything that is holy 
can be found and rightly approved in the very heathens, although the salvation which is of Christ is not 
yet to be granted to them, we ought not, even though heretics are worse than they, to be moved to the 
desire of correcting what is bad in them belonging to themselves, without being willing to acknowledge 
what is good in them of Christ. But we will set forth from a fresh preface to consider the remaining 
judgments of this Council. 


Book VII 


In which the remaining judgments of the Council of Carthage are examined. 


CHAPTER 1 


1. Let us not be considered troublesome to our readers, if we discuss the same question often and from 
different points of view. For although the Holy Catholic Church throughout all nations be fortified by the 
authority of primitive custom and of a plenary Council against those arguments which throw some 
darkness over the question about baptism, whether it can be the same among heretics and schismatics 
that it is in the Catholic Church, yet, since a different opinion has at one time been entertained in the 
unity of the Church itself, by men who are in no wise to be despised, and especially by Cyprian, whose 
authority men endeavor to use against us who are far removed from his charity, we are therefore 
compelled to make use of the opportunity of examining and considering all that we find on this subject in 
his Council and letters, in order, as it were, to handle at some considerable length this same question, and 
to show how it has more truly been the decision of the whole body of the Catholic Church, that heretics or 
schismatics, who have received baptism already in the body from which they came, should be admitted 
with it into the communion of the Catholic Church, being corrected in their error and rooted and 
grounded in the faith, that, so far as concerns the sacrament of baptism, there should not be an addition 
of something that was wanting, but a turning to profit of what was in them. And the holy Cyprian indeed, 
now that the corruptible body no longer presseth down the soul, nor the earthly tabernacle presseth down 
the mind that museth upon many things, sees with greater clearness that truth to which his charity made 
him deserving to attain. May he therefore help us by his prayers, while we labor in the mortality of the 
flesh as in a darksome cloud, that if the Lord so grant it, we may imitate so far as we can the good that 
was in him. But if he thought otherwise than right on any point, and persuaded certain of his brethren and 
colleagues to entertain his views in a matter which he now sees clearly through the revelation of Him 
whom he loved, let us, who are far inferior to his merits, yet following, as our weakness will allow, the 
authority of the Catholic Church of which he was himself a conspicuous and most noble member, strive 
our utmost against heretics and schismatics, seeing that they, being cut off from the unity which he 
maintained, and barren of the love with which he was fruitful, and fallen away from the humility in which 
he stood, are disavowed and condemned the more by him, in proportion as he knows that they wish to 
search out his writings for purposes of treachery, and are unwilling to imitate what he did for the 
maintainance of peace,—like those who, calling themselves Nazarene Christians, and circumcising the 
foreskin of their flesh after the fashion of the Jews, being heretics by birth in that error from which Peter, 
when straying from the truth, was called by Paul persist in the same to the present day. As therefore they 
have remained in their perversity cut off from the body of the Church, while Peter has been crowned in 
the primacy of the apostles through the glory of martyrdom, so these men, while Cyprian, through the 
abundance of his love, has been received into the portion of the saints through the brightness of his 
passion, are obliged to recognize themselves as exiles from unity, and, in defence of their calumnies, set 
up a citizen of unity as an opponent against the very home of unity. Let us, therefore, go on to examine the 
other judgments of that Council after the same fashion 


CHAPTER 2 


2. Marcus of Mactaris said: “It is not to be wondered at if heretics, being enemies and opponents of the 
truth, claim to themselves what has been entrusted and vouchsafed to other men. What is marvellous is 
that some of us, traitors to the truth, uphold heretics and oppose Christians; therefore we decree that 
heretics should be baptized.” 


3. To him we answer: It is indeed much more to be wondered at, and deserving of expressions of great 
praise, that Cyprian and his colleagues had such love for unity that they continued in unity with those 
whom they considered to be traitors to the truth, without any apprehension of being polluted by them. For 
when Marcus said, “It is marvellous that some of us, traitors to the truth, uphold heretics and oppose 
Christians,” it seemed natural that he should add, Therefore we decree that communion should not be 
held with them. This he did not say; but what he does say is, “Therefore we decree that heretics should be 
baptized,” adhering to what the peaceful Cyprian had enjoined in the first instance, saying, “Judging no 
man, nor removing any from the right of communion if he entertain a different opinion.” While, therefore, 
the Donatists calumniate us and call us traditors, I should be glad to know, supposing that any Jew or 
pagan were found, who, after reading the records of that Council should call both us and them, according 
to their own rules, traitors to the truth, how we should be able to make our joint defense so as to refute 
and wash away so grave a charge. They give the name of traditors to men whom they were never able in 
times past to convict of the offense, and whom they cannot now show to be involved in it, being 


themselves rather shown to be liable to the same charge. But what has this to do with us? What shall we 
say of them who, by their own showing, are unquestionably traitors? For if we, however falsely, are called 
traditors, because, as they allege, we took part in the same communion with traditors, we have all taken 
part with the traditors in question, seeing that in the time of the blessed Cyprian the party of Donatus had 
not yet separated itself from unity. For the delivery of the sacred books, from which they began to be 
called traditors, occurred somewhat more than forty years after his martyrdom. If, therefore, we are 
traditors, because we sprang from traditors, as they believe or pretend, we both of us derive our origin 
from those other traitors. For there is no room for saying that they did not communicate with these 
traitors, since they call them men of their own party. In the words of the Council which they are most 
forward to quote, “Some of us,” it declares, “traitors to the truth, uphold heretics.” To this is added the 
testimony of Cyprian, showing clearly that he remained in communion with them, when he says, “Judging 
no man, nor removing any from the right of communion if he entertain a different opinion.” For those who 
entertained a different opinion were the very persons whom Marcus calls traitors to the truth because 
they upheld heretics, as he maintains, by receiving them into the Church without baptism. That it was, 
moreover, the custom that they should be so received, is testified both by Cyprian himself in many 
passages, and by some bishops in this Council. Whence it is evident that, if heretics have not baptism, the 
Church of Christ of those days was full of traitors, who upheld them by receiving them in this way. I would 
urge, therefore, that we plead our cause in common against the charge of treason which they cannot 
disavow, and therein our special case will be argued against the charge of delivering the books, which 
they could not prove against us. But let us argue the point as though they had convicted us; and what we 
shall answer jointly to those who urge against both of us the general treason of our forefathers, that we 
will answer to these men who urge against us that our forefathers gave up the sacred books. For as we 
were dead because our forefathers delivered up the books, which caused them to divide themselves from 
us, so both we and they themselves are dead through the treason of our forefathers, from whom both we 
and they are sprung. But since they say they live, they hold that that treason does not in any way affect 
them, therefore neither are we affected by the delivery of the books. And it should be observed that, 
according to them, the treason is indisputable: while, according to us, there is no truth either in the 
former charge of treason, because we say that heretics also may have the baptism of Christ; nor in the 
latter charge of delivering the books, because in that they were themselves beaten. They have therefore 
no reason for separating themselves by the wicked sin of schism, because, if our forefathers were not 
guilty of delivering up the books, as we say, there is no charge which can affect us at all; but if they were 
guilty of the sin, as these men say, then it is just as far from affecting us as the sin of those other traitors 
is from affecting either us or them. And hence, since there is no charge that can implicate us from the 
unrighteousness of our forefathers, the charge arising against them from their own schism is manifestly 
proved. 


CHAPTER 3 


4. Satius of Sicilibba said: “If heretics receive forgiveness of their sins in their own baptism, it is without 
reason that they come to the Church. For since it is for sins that men are punished in the day of judgment, 
heretics have nothing to fear in the judgment of Christ if they have obtained remission of their sins.” 


5. This too might also have been our own judgment; but let its author beware in what spirit it was said. 
For it is expressed in terms of such import, that I should feel no compunction in consenting and 
subscribing to it in the same spirit in which I too believe that heretics may indeed have the baptism of 
Christ, but cannot have the remission of their sins. But he does not say, If heretics baptize or are baptized, 
but “If heretics,” he says, “receive forgiveness of their sins in their own baptism, it is without reason that 
they come to the Church.” For if we were to set in the place of heretics those whom Cyprian knew within 
the Church as “renouncing the world in words alone and not in deeds,” we also might express this same 
judgment, in just so many words, with the most perfect truth. If those who only seem to be converted 
receive forgiveness of their sins in their own baptism, it is without reason that they are afterwards led on 
to a true conversion. For since it is for sins that men are punished in the day of judgment, “those who 
renounce the world in words and not in deeds” have nothing to fear in the judgment of Christ if they have 
obtained remission of their sins. But this reasoning is only made perfect by some such context as is 
formed by the addition of the words. But they ought to fear the judgment of Christ, and to lose no time in 
being converted in the truth of their hearts; and, when they have done this, it is certainly not necessary 
that they should be baptized a second time. It was possible, therefore, for them to receive baptism, and 
either not to receive remission of their sins, or to be burdened again at once with the load of sins which 
were forgiven them; and so the same is the case also with the heretics. 


CHAPTER 4 


6. Victor of Gor said: “Seeing that sins are forgiven only in the baptism of the Church, he who admits 
heretics to communion without baptism is guilty of two errors contrary to reason; for, on the one hand, he 
does not cleanse the heretics, and, on the other, he defiles the Christians.” 


7. To this we answer that the baptism of the Church exists even among heretics, though they themselves 
are not within the Church; just as the water of Paradise was found in the land of Egypt, though that land 


was not itself in Paradise. We do not therefore admit heretics to communion without baptism; and since 
they come with their waywardness corrected, we receive not their sins, but the sacraments of Christ. And, 
in respect of the remission of their sins, we say again here exactly what we said above. And certainly, in 
regard of what he says at the end of his judgment, declaring that he “is guilty of two errors contrary to 
reason, seeing that on the one hand he does not cleanse the heretics, and on the other he defiles the 
Christians,” Cyprian himself is the first and the most earnest in repudiating this with the colleagues who 
agreed with him. For neither did he think that he was defiled, when, on account of the bond of peace, he 
decreed that it was right to hold communion with such men, when he used the words, “Judging no one, 
nor removing any from the right of communion if he entertain a different opinion.” Or, if heretics defile 
the Church by being admitted to communion without being baptized, then the whole Church has been 
defiled in virtue of that custom which has been so often recorded here. And just as those men call us 
traditors because of our forefathers, in whom they were able to prove nothing of the sort when they laid 
the charge against them, so, if every man partakes of the character of those with whom he may have held 
communion, all were then made heretics. And if every one who asserts this is mad, it must be false that 
Victor says, when he declares that “he who admits heretics to communion without baptism, not only fails 
to cleanse the heretics, but pollutes the Christians as well.” Or if this be true, they were then not admitted 
without baptism, but those men had the baptism of Christ, although it was given and received among 
heretics, who were so admitted in accordance with that custom which these very men acknowledged to 
exist; and on the same grounds they are even now rightly admitted in the same manner. 


CHAPTER 5 


8. Aurelius of Utica said: “Since the apostle says that we ought not to be partakers with the sins of other 
men, what else does he do but make himself partaker with the sins of other men, who holds communion 
with heretics without the baptism of the Church? And therefore I pronounce my judgment that heretics 
should be baptized, that they may receive remission of their sins, and so communion be allowed to them.” 


9. The answer is: Therefore Cyprian and all those bishops were partakers in the sins of other men, 
inasmuch as they remained in communion with such men, when they removed no one from the right of 
communion who entertained a different opinion. Where, then, is the Church? Then, to say nothing for the 
moment of heretics,—since the words of this judgment are applicable also to other sinners, such as 
Cyprian saw with lamentation to be in the Church with him, whom, while he confuted them, he yet 
tolerated,—where is the Church, which, according to these words must be held to have perished from that 
very moment by the contagion of their sins? But if, as is the most firmly established truth, the Church both 
has remained and does remain, the partaking of the sins of others, which is forbidden by the apostle, must 
be considered only to consist in consenting to them. But let heretics be baptized again, that they may 
receive remission of their sins, if the wayward and the envious are baptized again, who, seeing that “they 
renounced the world in words and not in deeds,” were indeed able to receive baptism, but did not obtain 
remission of their sins, as the Lord says, “If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses.” 


CHAPTER 6 


10. Iambus of Germaniciana said: “Those who approve the baptism of heretics disapprove ours, so as to 
deny that such as are, I will not say washed, but defiled outside the Church, ought to be baptized within 
the Church.” 


11. To him we answer, that none of our party approves the baptism of heretics, but all the baptism of 
Christ, even though it be found in heretics who are as it were chaff outside the Church, as it may be found 
in other unrighteous men who are as chaff within the Church. For if those who are baptized without the 
Church are not washed, but defiled, assuredly those who are baptized outside the rock on which the 
Church is built are not washed, but defiled. But all are without the said rock who hear the words of Christ 
and do them not. Or if it be the case that they are washed indeed in baptism, but yet continue in the 
defilement of their unrighteousness, from which they were unwilling to be changed for the better, the 
same is true also of the heretics. 


CHAPTER 7 


12. Lucianus of Rucuma said: “It is written, And God saw the light that it was good, and God divided the 
light from the darkness.’ If light and darkness can agree, then can there be something in common 
between us and heretics. Therefore I give my judgment that heretics should be baptized.” 


13. To him the answer is: If light and darkness can agree, then can there be something common between 
the righteous and unrighteous. Let him therefore declare his judgment that those unrighteous should be 
baptized afresh whom Cyprian confuted within the Church itself; or let him who can say if those are not 
unrighteous “who renounce the world in words and not in deeds.” 


CHAPTER 8 


14. Pelagianus of Luperciana said: “It is written, Either the Lord is God, or Baal is God.’ So now either the 
Church is the Church, or heresy is the Church. Further, if heresy be not the Church, how can the baptism 
of the Church exist among heretics?” 


15. To him we may answer as follows: Either Paradise is Paradise, or Egypt is Paradise. Further, if Egypt 
be not Paradise, how can the water of Paradise be in Egypt? But it will be said to us that it extends even 
thither by flowing forth from Paradise. In like manner, therefore, baptism extends to heretics. Also we say: 
Either the rock is the Church, or the sand is the Church. Further, since the sand is not the Church, how 
can baptism exist with those who build upon the sand by hearing the words of Christ and doing them not? 
And yet it does exist with them; and in like manner also it exists among the heretics. 


CHAPTER 9 


16. Jader of Midila said: “We know that there is but one baptism in the Catholic Church, and therefore we 
ought not to admit a heretic unless he has been baptized in our body, lest he should think that he has been 
baptized outside the Catholic Church.” 


17. To him our answer is, that if this were said of those unrighteous men who are outside the rock, it 
certainly would be falsely said. And so it is therefore also in the case of heretics. 


CHAPTER 10 


18. Likewise another Felix of Marazana said: “There is one faith, one baptism, but of the Catholic Church, 
to which alone is given authority to baptize.” 


19. What if another were to say as follows: One faith, one baptism, but of the righteous only, to whom 
alone authority is given to baptize? As these words might be refuted, so also may the judgment of Felix be 
refuted. Do even the unrighteous who are not changed in heart in baptism, while “they renounce the 
world in words and not in deeds” yet belong to the members of the Church? Let them consider whether 
such a Church is the actual rock, the very dove, the bride herself without spot or wrinkle. 


CHAPTER 11 


20. Paul of Bobba said: “I for my part am not moved if some fail to uphold the faith and truth of the 
Church, seeing that the apostle says For what if some did not believe? shall their unbelief make the faith 
of God without effect? God forbid: yea let God be true, but every man a liar.’ But if God be true, how can 
the truth of baptism be in the company of heretics, where God is not?” 


21. To him we answer: What is God among the covetous? And yet baptism exists among them; and so also 
it exists among heretics. For they among whom God is, are the temple of God. “But what agreement hath 
the temple of God with idols?” Further, Paul considers, and Cyprian agrees with him, that covetousness is 
idolatry; and Cyprian himself again associates with his colleagues, who were robbers, but yet baptized, 
with great reward of toleration. 


CHAPTER 12 


22. Pomponius of Dionysiana said: “It is manifest that heretics cannot baptize and give remission of sins, 
seeing that no power is given to them that they should be able either to loose or bind anything on earth.” 


23. The answer is: This power is not given to murderers either, that is, to those who hate their brothers. 
For it was not said to such as these, “whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” And yet they baptize, and both Paul tolerates them in the 
same communion of baptism, and Cyprian acknowledges them. 


CHAPTER 13 


24. Venantius of Tinisa said: “If a husband, going on a journey into foreign countries, had entrusted the 
guardianship of his wife to a friend, he would surely keep her that was entrusted to his care with the 
utmost diligence, that her chastity and holiness might not be defiled by any one. Christ our Lord and God, 
when going to the Father, committed His bride to our care: do we keep her uncorrupt and undefiled, or do 
we betray her purity and chastity to adulterers and corrupters? For he who makes the baptism of Christ 
common with heretics betrays the bride of Christ to adulterers.” 


25. We answer: What of those who, when they are baptized, turn themselves to the Lord with their lips 
and not with their heart? do not they possess an adulterous mind? Are not they themselves lovers of the 
world, which they renounce in words and not in deeds; and they corrupt good manners through evil 
communications, saying, “Let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die?” Did not the discourse of the 
apostle take heed even against such as these, when he says, “But I fear, lest by any means, as the serpent 


beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so your minds [also] should be corrupted from the simplicity that is in 
Christ?” When, therefore, Cyprian held the baptism of Christ to be in common with such men, did he 
therefore betray the bride of Christ into the hands of adulterers, or did he not rather recognize the 
necklace of the Bridegroom even on an adulteress? 


CHAPTER 14 


26. Aymnius of Ausuaga said: “We have received one baptism, which same also we administer; but he who 
says that authority is given to heretics also to baptize, the same makes two baptisms.” 


27. To him we answer: Why does not he also make two baptisms who maintains that the unrighteous also 
can baptize? For although the righteous and unrighteous are in themselves opposed to one another, yet 
the baptism which the righteous give, such as was Paul, or such as was also Cyprian, is not contrary to the 
baptism which those unrighteous men were wont to give who hated Paul, whom Cyprian understands to 
have been not heretics, but bad Catholics; and although the moderation which was found in Cyprian, and 
the covetousness which was found in his colleagues, are in themselves opposed to one another, yet the 
baptism which Cyprian used to give was not contrary to the baptism which his colleagues who opposed 
him used to give, but one and the same with it, because in both cases it is He that baptizes of whom it is 
said, “The same is He which baptizeth.” 


CHAPTER 15 


28. Saturninus of Victoriana said: “If heretics may baptize, they are excused and defended in doing 
unlawful things; nor do I see why either Christ called them His adversaries, or the apostle called them 
antichrists.” 


29. To him we answer: We say that heretics have no authority to baptize in the same sense in which we 
say that defrauders have no authority to baptize. For not only to the heretic, but to the sinner, God says, 
“What hast thou to do to declare my statutes, or that thou shouldest take my covenant in thy mouth?” To 
the same person He assuredly says, “When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst with him.” How 
much worse, therefore, are those who did not consent with thieves, but themselves were wont to plunder 
farms with treacherous deceits? Yet Cyprian did not consent with them, though he did tolerate them in the 
corn-field of the Catholic Church, lest the wheat should be rooted out together with it. And yet at the 
same time the baptism which they themselves conferred was the very selfsame baptism, because it was 
not of them, but of Christ. As therefore they, although the baptism of Christ be recognized in them, were 
yet not excused and defended in doing unlawful things, and Christ rightly called those His adversaries 
who were destined, by persevering in such things, to hear the doom, “Depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity,” whence also they are called antichrists, because they are contrary to Christ while they live in 
opposition to His words, so likewise is it the case with heretics. 


CHAPTER 16 


30. Another Saturninus of Tucca said: “The Gentiles, although they worship idols, yet acknowledge and 
confess the supreme God, the Father and Creator. Against Him Marcion blasphemes, and some men do 
not blush to approve the baptism of Marcion. How do such priests either maintain or vindicate the 
priesthood of God, who do not baptize the enemies of God, and hold communion with them while they are 
thus unbaptized?” 


31. The answer is this: Truly when such terms as this are used, all moderation is passed; nor do they take 
into consideration that even they themselves hold communion with such men, “judging no one, nor 
removing any from the right of communion if he entertain a contrary opinion.” But Saturninus has used an 
argument in this very judgment of his, which might furnish materials for his admonition (if he would pay 
attention to it), that in each man what is wrong should be corrected, and what is right should be 
approved, since he says, “The Gentiles, although they worship idols, yet acknowledge and confess the 
supreme God, the Father and Creator.” If, then, any Gentile of such a kind should come to God, would he 
wish to correct and change this point in him, that he acknowledged and confessed God the Father and 
Creator? I trow not. But he would amend in him his idolatry, which was an evil in him; and he would give 
to him the sacraments of Christ, which he did not possess; and anything that was wayward which he 
found in him he would correct; and anything which had been wanting he would supply. So also in the 
Marcionist heretic he would acknowledge the perfectness of baptism, he would correct his waywardness, 
he would teach him Catholic truth. 


CHAPTER 17 


32. Marcellus of Zama said: “Since sins are remitted only in the baptism of the Church, he who does not 
baptize a heretic holds communion with a sinner.” 


33. What, does he who holds communion with one who does this not hold communion with a sinner? But 


what else did all of them do, “in judging no one, or removing from the right of communion any one who 
entertained a different opinion”? Where, then, is the Church? Are those things not an obstacle to those 
who are patient, and tolerate the tares lest the wheat should be rooted out together with them? I would 
have them therefore say, who have committed the sacrilege of schism by separating themselves from the 
whole world, how it comes that they have in their mouths the judgment of Cyprian, while they do not have 
in their hearts the patience of Cyprian. But to this Marcellus we have an answer in what has been said 
above concerning baptism and the remission of sins, explaining how there can be baptism in a man 
although there be in him no remission of his sins. 


CHAPTER 18 


34. Irenaeus of Ululi said: “If the Church does not baptize a heretic, because it is said that he has been 
baptized already, then heresy is the greater.” 


35. The answer is: On the same principle it might be said, If therefore the Church does not baptize the 
covetous man, because it is said that he has been baptized already, then covetousness is the greater. But 
this is false, therefore the other is also false. 


CHAPTER 19 


36. Donatus of Cibaliana said: “I acknowledge one Church, and one baptism that appertains thereto. If 
there is any one who says that the grace of baptism exists among heretics, he must first show and prove 
that the Church exists with them.” 


37. To him we answer: If you say that the grace of baptism is identical with baptism, then it exists among 
heretics; but if baptism is the sacrament or outward sign of grace, while the grace itself is the abolition of 
sins, then the grace of baptism does not exist with heretics. But so there is one baptism and one Church, 
just as there is one faith. As therefore the good and bad, not having one hope, can yet have one baptism, 
so those who have not one common Church can have one common baptism. 


CHAPTER 20 


38. Zozimus of Tharassa said: “When a revelation has been made of the truth, error must give way to 
truth; inasmuch as Peter also, who before was wont to circumcise, gave way to Paul when he declared the 
truth.” 


39. The answer is: This may also be considered as the expression of our judgment too, and this is just 
what has been done in respect of this question of baptism. For after that the truth had been more clearly 
revealed, error gave way to truth, when that most wholesome custom was further confirmed by the 
authority of a plenary Council. It is well, however, that they so constantly bear in mind that it was possible 
even for Peter, the chief of the apostles, to have been at one time minded otherwise than the truth 
required; which we believe, without any disrespect to Cyprian, to have been the case with him, and that 
with all our love for Cyprian, for it is not right that he should be loved with greater love than Peter. 


CHAPTER 21 


40. Julianus of Telepte said: “It is written, A man can receive nothing, except it be given him from heaven;’ 
if heresy is from heaven, it can give baptism.” 


41. Let him hear another also saying: If covetousness is from heaven, it can give baptism. And yet the 
covetous do confer it; so therefore also may the heretics. 


CHAPTER 22 


42. Faustus of Timida Regia said: “Let not these persons flatter themselves who favor heretics. He who 
interferes with the baptism of the Church on behalf of heretics makes them Christians, and us heretics.” 


43. To him we answer: If any one were to say that a man who, when he received baptism had not received 
remission of his sins, because he entertained hatred towards his brother in his heart, was nevertheless not 
to be baptized again when he dismissed that hatred from his heart, does such a man interfere with the 
baptism of the Church on behalf of murderers, or does he make them righteous and us murderers? Let 
him therefore understand the same also in the case of heretics. 


CHAPTER 23 


44. Geminius of Furni said: “Certain of our colleagues may prefer heretics to themselves, they cannot 
prefer them to us: and therefore what we have once decreed we hold, that we should baptize those who 


come to us from heretics.” 


45. This man also acknowledges most openly that certain of his colleagues entertained opinions contrary 
to his own: whence again and again the love of unity is confirmed, because they were separated from one 
another by no schism, till God should reveal to one or other of them anything wherein they were 
otherwise minded. But to him our answer is, that his colleagues did not prefer heretics to themselves, but 
that, as the baptism of Christ is acknowledged in the covetous, in the fraudulent, in robbers, in murderers, 
so also they acknowledged it in heretics. 


CHAPTER 24 


46. Rogatianus of Nova said: “Christ established the Church, the devil heresy: how can the synagogue of 
Satan have the baptism of Christ?” 


47. To him our answer is: Is it true that because Christ established the well-affectioned, and the devil the 
envious, therefore the party of the devil, which is proved to be among the envious, cannot have the 
baptism of Christ? 


CHAPTER 25 


48. Therapius of Bulla said: “If a man gives up and betrays the baptism of Christ to heretics, what else can 
he be said to be but a Judas to the Bride of Christ?” 


49. How great a condemnation have we here of all schismatics, who have separated themselves by wicked 
sacrilege from the inheritance of Christ dispersed throughout the whole world, if Cyprian held communion 
with such as was the traitor Judas, and yet was not defiled by them; or if he was defiled, then were all 
made such as Judas; or if they were not, then the evil deeds of those who went before do not belong to 
those who came after even though they were the offspring of the same communion. Why, therefore, do 
they cast in our teeth the traditores, against whom they did not prove their charge, and do not cast in 
their own teeth Judas, with whom Cyprian and his colleagues held communion? Behold the Council in 
which these men are wont to boast! We indeed say, that he who approves the baptism of Christ even in 
heretics, does not betray to heretics the baptism of Christ; just in the same way as he does not betray to 
murderers the baptism of Christ who approves the baptism of Christ even in murderers: but inasmuch as 
they profess to prescribe to us from the decrees of this Council what opinions we ought to hold, let them 
first assent to it themselves. See how therein were compared to the traitor Judas, all who said that 
heretics, although baptized in heresy, should not be baptized again. Yet with such Cyprian was willing to 
hold communion, when he said, “Judging no man, nor depriving any of the right of communion if he 
entertain a contrary opinion.” But that there had been men of such a sort in former times within the 
Church, is made clear by the sentence in which he says: “But some one will say, What, then, shall be done 
with these men who in times past were admitted into the Church without baptism?” That such had been 
the custom of the Church, is testified again and again by the very men who compose this Council. If, 
therefore, any one who does this “can be said to be nothing else but a Judas to the Bride of Christ,” 
according to the terms in which the judgment of Therapius is couched; but Judas, according to the 
teaching of the gospel, was a traitor; then all those men held communion with traitors who at that time 
uttered those very judgments, and before they uttered them they all had become traitors through that 
custom which at that time was retained by the Church. All, therefore—that is to say, both we and they 
themselves who were the offspring of that unity—are traitors. But we defend ourselves in two ways: first, 
because without prejudice to the right of unity, as Cyprian himself declared in his opening speech, we do 
not assent to the decrees of this Council in which this judgment was pronounced; and secondly, because 
we hold that the wicked in no way hurt the good in Catholic unity, until at the last the chaff be separated 
from the wheat. But our opponents, inasmuch as they both shelter themselves as it were under the 
decrees of this Council, and maintain that the good perish as by a kind of infection from communion with 
the wicked, have no resource to save them from allowing both that the earlier Christians, whose offspring 
they are, were traitors, inasmuch as they are convicted by their own Council; and that the deeds of those 
who went before them do reflect on them, since they throw in our teeth the deeds of our ancestors. 


CHAPTER 26 


50. Also another Lucius of Membresa said: “It is written, God heareth not sinners.’ How can he who is a 
sinner be heard in baptism?” 


51. We answer: How is the covetous man heard, or the robber, and usurer, and murderer? Are they not 
sinners? And yet Cyprian, while he finds fault with them in the Catholic Church, yet tolerates them. 


CHAPTER 27 


52. Also another Felix of Buslaceni said: “In admitting heretics to the Church without baptism, let no one 
place custom before reason and truth; for reason and truth always exclude custom.” 


53. To him our answer is: You do not show the truth; you confess the existence of the custom. We should 
therefore do right in maintaining the custom which has since been confirmed by a plenary Council, even if 
the truth were still concealed, which we believe to have been already made manifest. 


CHAPTER 28 


54. Another Saturninus of Abitini said: “If Antichrist can give to any one the grace of Christ, then can 
heretics also baptize, who are called Antichrists.” 


55. What if another were to say, If a murderer can give the grace of Christ, then can they also baptize that 
hate their brethren who are called murderers? For certainly he would seem in a way to speak the truth, 
and yet they can baptize; in like manner, therefore, can the heretics as well. 


CHAPTER 29 


56. Quintus of Aggya said: “He who has a thing can give it; but what can the heretics give, who are well 
known to have nothing?” 


57. To him our answer is: If, then, any man can give a thing who has it, it is clear that heretics can give 
baptism: for when they separate from the Church, they have still the sacrament of washing which they 
had received while in the Church; for when they return they do not again receive it, because they had not 
lost it when they withdrew from the Church. 


CHAPTER 30 


58. Another Julianus of Marcelliana said: “If a man can serve two masters, God and mammon, then 
baptism also can serve two, the Christian and the heretic.” 


59. Truly, if it can serve the self-restrained and the covetous man, the sober and the drunken, the well- 
affectioned and the murderer, why should it not also serve the Christian and the heretic?—whom, indeed, 
it does not really serve; but it ministers to them, and is administered by them, for salvation to those who 
use it right, and for judgment to such as use it wrong. 


CHAPTER 31 


60. Tenax of Horrea Celiae said: “There is one baptism, but of the Church; and where the Church is not, 
there baptism also cannot be.” 


61. To him we answer: How then comes it that it may be where the rock is not, but only sand; seeing that 
the Church is on the rock, and not on sand? 


CHAPTER 32 


62. Another Victor of Assuras said: “It is written, that there is one God and one Christ, one Church and 
one baptism.’ How then can any one baptize in a place where there is not either God, or Christ, or the 
Church?” 


63. How can any one baptize either in that sand, where the Church is not, seeing that it is on the rock; nor 
God and Christ, seeing that there is not there the temple of God and Christ? 


CHAPTER 33 


64. Donatulus of Capse said: “I also have always entertained this opinion, that heretics, who have gained 
nothing outside the Church, should be baptized when they are converted to the Church.” 


65. To this the answer is: They have, indeed, gained nothing outside the Church, but that is nothing 
towards salvation, not nothing towards the sacrament. For salvation is peculiar to the good; but the 
sacraments are common to the good and bad alike. 


CHAPTER 34 


66. Verulus of Rusiccade said: “A man that is a heretic cannot give that which he has not; much more is 
this the case with a schismatic, who has lost what he had.” 


67. We have already shown that they still have it, because they do not lose it when they separate 
themselves. For they do not receive it again when they return: wherefore, if it was thought that they could 
not give it because they were supposed not to have it, let it now be understood that they can give it, 


because it is understood that they also have it. 


CHAPTER 35 


68. Pudentianus of Cuiculi said: “My recent ordination to the episcopate induced me, brethren, to wait 
and hear what my elders would decide. For it is plain that heresies have and can have nothing; and so, if 
any come from them, it is determined righteously that they should be baptized.” 


69. As, therefore, we have already answered those who went before, for whose judgment this man was 
waiting, so be it understood that we have answered himself. 


CHAPTER 36 


70. Peter of Hippo Diarrhytus said: “Since there is one baptism in the Catholic Church, it is clear that a 
man cannot be baptized outside the Church; and therefore I give my judgment, that those who have been 
bathed in heresy or in schism ought to be baptized on coming to the Church.” 


71. There is one baptism in the Catholic Church, in such a sense that, when any have gone out from it, it 
does not become two in those who go out, but remains one and the same. What, therefore, is recognized 
in those who return, should also be recognized in those who received it from men who have separated 
themselves, since they did not lose it when they went apart into heresy. 


CHAPTER 37 


72. Likewise another Lucius of Ausafa said: “According to the motion of my mind and of the Holy Spirit, 
since there is one God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one Christ, and one hope, one Spirit, one 
Church, there ought also to be only one baptism. And therefore I say, both that if anything has been set on 
foot or done among the heretics, that it ought to be rescinded; and also, that they who come out from 
among the heretics should be baptized in the Church.” 


73. Let it therefore be pronounced of no effect that they baptize, who hear the words of God and do them 
not, when they shall begin to pass from unrighteousness to righteousness, that is, from the sand to the 
rock. And if this is not done, because what there was in them of Christ was not violated by their 
unrighteousness, then let this also be understood in the case of heretics: for neither is there the same 
hope in the unrighteous, so long as they are on the sand, as there is in those who are upon the rock; and 
yet there is in both the same baptism, although as it is said that there is one hope, so also is it said that 
there is one baptism. 


CHAPTER 38 


74. Felix of Gurgites said: “I give my judgment, that, according to the precepts of the holy Scriptures, 
those who have been unlawfully baptized outside the Church by heretics, if they wish to flee to the 
Church, should obtain the grace of baptism where it is lawfully given.” 


75. Our answer is: Let them indeed begin to have in a lawful manner to salvation what they before had 
unlawfully to destruction; because each man is justified under the same baptism, when he has turned 
himself to God with a true heart, as that under which he was condemned, when on receiving it he 
“renounced the world in words alone, and not in deeds.” 


CHAPTER 39 


76. Pusillus of Lamasba said: “I believe that baptism is not unto salvation except within the Catholic 
Church. Whatsoever is without the Catholic Church is mere pretense.” 


77. This indeed is true, that “baptism is not unto salvation except within the Catholic Church.” For in itself 
it can indeed exist outside the Catholic Church as well; but there it is not unto salvation, because there it 
does not work salvation; just as that sweet savor of Christ is certainly not unto salvation in them that 
perish, though from a fault not in itself, but in them. But “whatsoever is without the Catholic Church is 
mere pretense,” yet only in so far as it is not Catholic. But there may be something Catholic outside the 
Catholic Church, just as the name of Christ could exist outside the congregation of Christ, in which name 
he who did not follow with the disciples was casting out devils. For there may be pretense also within the 
Catholic Church, as is unquestionable in the case of those “who renounce the world in words and not in 
deeds,” and yet the pretense is not Catholic. As, therefore, there is in the Catholic Church something 
which is not Catholic, so there may be something which is Catholic outside the Catholic Church. 


CHAPTER 40 


78. Salvianus of Gazaufala said: “It is generally known that heretics have nothing; and therefore they 
come to us, that they may receive what previously they did not have.” 


79. Our answer is: On this theory, the very men who founded heresies are not heretics themselves, 
because they separated themselves from the Church, and certainly they previously had what they received 
there. But if it is absurd to say that those are not heretics through whom the rest became heretics, it is 
therefore possible that a heretic should have what turns to his destruction through his evil use of it. 


CHAPTER 41 


80. Honoratus of Tucca said: “Since Christ is the truth, we ought to follow the truth rather than custom; 
that we may sanctify by the baptism of the Church the heretics who come to us, simply because they could 
receive nothing outside.” 


81. This man, too, is a witness to the custom, in which he gives us the greatest assistance, whatever else 
he may appear to say against us. But this is not the reason why heretics come over to us, because they 
have received nothing outside, but that what they did receive may begin to be of use to them: for this it 
could not be outside in any wise. 


CHAPTER 42 


82. Victor of Octavus said: “As ye yourselves also know, I have not been long appointed a bishop, and 
therefore I waited for the counsel of my seniors. This therefore I express as my opinion, that whosoever 
comes from heresy should undoubtedly be baptized.” 


83. What, therefore, has been answered to those for whom he waited, may be taken as the answer also to 
himself. 


CHAPTER 43 


84. Clarus of Mascula said: “The sentence of our Lord Jesus Christ is manifest, when He sent forth His 
apostles, and gave the power which had been given Him of His Father to them alone, whose successors 
we are, governing the Church of the Lord with the same power, and baptizing those who believe the faith. 
And therefore heretics, who, being without, have neither power nor the Church of Christ, cannot baptize 
any one with His baptism.” 


85. Are, then, ill-affectioned murderers successors of the apostles? Why, then, do they baptize? Is it 
because they are not outside? But they are outside the rock, to which the Lord gave the keys, and on 
which He said that He would build His Church. 


CHAPTER 44 


86. Secundianus of Thambei said: “We ought not to deceive heretics by our too great forwardness, that 
not having been baptized in the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ, and having therefore not received 
remission of their sins, they may not impute to us, when the day of judgment comes, that we have been 
the cause of their not being baptized, and not having obtained the indulgence of the grace of God. On 
which account, since there is one Church and one baptism, when they are converted to us, let them 
receive together with the Church the baptism also of the Church.” 


87. Nay, when they are transferred to the rock, and joined to the society of the Dove, let them receive the 
remission of their sins, which they could not have outside the rock and outside the Dove, whether they 
were openly without, like the heretics, or apparently within, like the abandoned Catholics; of whom, 
however, it is clear that they both have and confer baptism without remission of sins, when even from 
themselves it is received by men, who, being not changed for the better, honor God with their lips, while 
their heart is far from Him. Yet it is true that there is one baptism, just as there is one Dove, though those 
who are not in the one communion of the Dove may yet have baptism in common. 


CHAPTER 45 


88. Also another Aurelius of Chullabi said: “The Apostle John has laid down in his epistle the following 
precept: If there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither 
bid him God speed: for he that biddeth him God speed is partaker of his evil deeds.’ How can such men be 
admitted without consideration into the house of God, who are forbidden to be admitted into our private 
house? Or how can we hold communion with them without the baptism of Christ, when, if we only so 
much as bid them God speed, we are partakers of their evil deeds?” 


89. In respect of this testimony of John there is no need of further disputation, since it has no reference at 
all to the question of baptism, which we are at present discussing. For he says, “If any come unto you, and 


bring not the doctrine of Christ.” But heretics leaving the doctrine of their error are converted to the 
doctrine of Christ, that they may be incorporated with the Church, and may begin to belong to the 
members of that Dove whose sacrament they previously had; and therefore what previously they lacked 
belonging to it is given to them, that is to say, peace and charity out of a pure heart, and of a good 
conscience, and of faith unfeigned. But what they previously had belonging to the Dove is acknowledged, 
and received without any depreciation; just as in the adulteress God recognises His gifts, even when she 
is following her lovers; because when after her fornication is corrected she is turned again to chastity, 
those gifts are not laid to her charge, but she herself is corrected. But just as Cyprian might have 
defended himself if this testimony of John had been cast in his teeth whilst he was holding communion 
with men like these, so let those against whom it is spoken make their own defense. For to the question 
before us, as I said before, it has no reference at all. For John says that we are not to bid God speed to 
men of strange doctrine; but Paul the apostle says, with even greater vehemence, “If any man that is 
called a brother be covetous, or a drunkard,” or anything of the sort, with such an one no not to eat; and 
yet Cyprian used to admit to fellowship, not with his private table, but with the altar of God, his colleagues 
who were usurers, and treacherous, and fraudulent, and robbers. But in what manner this may be 
defended has been sufficiently set forth in other books already. 


CHAPTER 46 


90. Litteus of Gemelli said: “If the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch.’ Since, therefore, it is 
clear that heretics can give no light to any one, as being blind themselves, therefore their baptism is 
invalid.” 


91. Neither do we say that it is valid for salvation so long as they are heretics, just as it is of no value to 
those murderers of whom we spoke, so long as they hate their brethren: for they also themselves are in 
darkness, and if any one follows them they fall together into the ditch; and yet it does not follow that they 
either have not baptism or are unable to confer it. 


CHAPTER 47 


92. Natalis of Oea said: “It is not only I myself who am present, but also Pompeius of Sabrati, and Dioga of 
Leptis Magna, who commissioned me to represent their views, being absent indeed in body, but present in 
spirit, who deliver this same judgment as our colleagues, that heretics cannot have communion with us, 
unless they have been baptized with the baptism of the Church.” 


93. He means, I suppose, that communion which belongs to the society of the Dove; for in the partaking of 
the sacraments they doubtless held communion with them, judging no man, nor removing any from the 
right of communion if he held a different opinion. But with whatever reference he spoke, there is no great 
need for these words being refuted. For certainly a heretic would not be admitted to communion, unless 
he had been baptized with the baptism of the Church. But it is clear that the baptism of the Church exists 
even among heretics if it be consecrated with the words of the gospel; just as the gospel itself belongs to 
the Church, and has nothing to do with their waywardness, but certainly retains its own holiness. 


CHAPTER 48 


94. Junius of Neapolis said: “I do not depart from the judgment which we once pronounced, that we 
should baptize heretics on their coming to the Church.” 


95. Since this man has adduced no argument nor proof from the Scriptures, he need not detain us long. 


CHAPTER 49 


96. Cyprian of Carthage said: “My opinion has been set forth with the greatest fullness in the letter which 
has been written to our colleague Jubaianus, that heretics being called enemies of Christ and antichrists 
according to the testimony of the gospel and the apostles, should, when they come to the Church, be 
baptized with the one baptism of the Church, that from enemies they may be made friends, and that from 
antichrists they may be made Christians.” 


97. What need is there of further disputation here, seeing that we have already handled with the utmost 
care that very epistle to Jubaianus of which he has made mention? And as to what he has said here, let us 
not forget that it might be said of all unrighteous men who, as he himself bears witness, are in the 
Catholic Church, and whose power of possessing and of conferring baptism is not questioned by any of us. 
For they come to the Church, who pass to Christ from the party of the devil, and build upon the rock, and 
are incorporated with the Dove, and are placed in security in the garden enclosed and fountain sealed; 
where none of those are found who live contrary to the precepts of Christ, wherever they may seem to be. 
For in the epistle which he wrote to Magnus, while discussing this very question, he himself warned us at 
sufficient length, and in no ambiguous terms, of what kind of society we should understand that the 
Church consists. For he says, in speaking of a certain man, “Let him become an alien and profane, an 


enemy to the peace and unity of the Lord, not dwelling in the house of God, that is to say, in the Church of 
Christ, in which none dwell save those who are of one heart and of one mind.” Let those, therefore, who 
would lay injunctions on us on the authority of Cyprian, pay attention for a time to what we here say. For if 
only those who are of one heart and of one mind dwell in the Church of Christ, beyond all question those 
were not dwelling in the Church of Christ, however much they might appear to be within, who of envy and 
contention were announcing Christ without charity; by whom he understands, not the heretics and 
schismatics who are mentioned by the Apostle Paul, but false brethren holding conversation with him 
within, who certainly ought not to have baptized, because they were not dwelling in the Church, in which 
he himself says that none dwell save those who are of one heart and of one mind: unless, indeed, any one 
be so far removed from the truth as to say that those were of one heart and of one mind who were envious 
and malevolent, and contentious without charity; and yet they used to baptize: nor did the detestable 
waywardness which they displayed in any degree violate or diminish from the sacrament of Christ, which 
was handled and dispensed by them. 


CHAPTER 50 


98. It is indeed worth while to consider the whole of the passage in the aforesaid letter to Magnus, which 
he has put together as follows: “Not dwelling,” he says, “in the house of God—that is to say, in the Church 
of Christ—in which none dwell save those that are of one heart and of one mind, as the Holy Spirit says in 
the Psalms, speaking of God that maketh men to be of one mind in an house.’ Finally, the very sacrifices of 
the Lord declare that Christians are united among themselves by a firm and inseparable love for one 
another. For when the Lord calls bread, which is compacted together by the union of many grains, His 
body, He is signifying one people, whom He bore, compacted into one body; and when He calls wine, 
which is pressed out from a multitude of branches and clusters and brought together into one, His blood, 
He also signifies one flock joined together by the mingling of a multitude united into one.” These words of 
the blessed Cyprian show that he both understood and loved the glory of the house of God, which house 
he asserted to consist of those who are of one heart and of one mind, proving it by the testimony of the 
prophets and the meaning of the sacraments, and in which house certainly were not found those envious 
persons, those malevolent without charity, who nevertheless used to baptize. From whence it is clear that 
the sacrament of Christ can both be in and be administered by those who are not in the Church of Christ, 
in which Cyprian himself bears witness that there are none dwelling save those who are of one heart and 
of one mind. Nor can it indeed be said that they are allowed to baptize so long as they are undetected, 
seeing that the Apostle Paul did not fail to detect those of whose ministry he bears unquestionable 
testimony in his epistle, saying that he rejoices that they also were proclaiming Christ. For he says of 
them, “Whether in pretense or in truth, Christ is preached; and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” 


CHAPTER 51 


99. Taking all these things, therefore, into consideration, I think that I am not rash in saying that there are 
some in the house of God after such a fashion as not to be themselves the very house of God, which is said 
to be built upon a rock, which is called the one dove, which is styled the beauteous bride without spot or 
wrinkle, and a garden enclosed, a fountain sealed, a well of living water, an orchard of pomegranates with 
pleasant fruits; which house also received the keys, and the power of binding and loosing. If any one shall 
neglect this house when it arrests and corrects him, the Lord says, “Let him be unto thee as an heathen 
man and a publican.” Of this house it is said, “Lord, I have loved the habitation of Thy house, and the 
place where Thine honor dwelleth;” and, “He maketh men to be of one mind in an house;” and, “I was 
glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the house of the Lord;” and, “Blessed are they that dwell in 
Thy house, O Lord; they will be still praising Thee;” with countless other passages to the same effect. This 
house is also called wheat, bringing forth fruit with patience, some thirty-fold, some sixtyfold, and some 
an hundredfold. This house is also in vessels of gold and of silver, and in precious stones and imperishable 
woods. To this house it is said, “Forbearing one another in love, endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace;” and, “For the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.” For this house is 
composed of those that are good and faithful, and of the holy servants of God dispersed throughout the 
world, and bound together by the unity of the Spirit, whether they know each other personally or not. But 
we hold that others are said to be in the house after such a sort, that they belong not to the substance of 
the house, nor to the society of fruitful and peaceful justice, but only as the chaff is said to be among the 
corn; for that they are in the house we cannot deny, when the apostle says, “But in a great house there are 
not only vessels of gold and of silver, but also of wood and of earth; and some to honor, and some to 
dishonor.” Of this countless multitude are found to be not only the crowd which within the Church afflicts 
the hearts of the saints, who are so few in comparison with so vast a host, but also the heresies and 
schisms which exist in those who have burst the meshes of the net, and may now be said to be rather out 
of the house than in the house, of whom it is said, “They went out from us, but they were not of us.” For 
they are more thoroughly separated, now that they are also divided from us in the body, than are those 
who live within the Church in a carnal and worldly fashion, and are separated from us in the spirit 


CHAPTER 52 


100. Of all these several classes, then, no one doubts respecting those first, who are in the house of God 


in such a sense as themselves to be the house of God, whether they be already spiritual, or as yet only 
babes nurtured with milk, but still making progress with earnestness of heart, towards that which is 
spiritual, that such men both have baptism so as to be of profit to themselves, and transmit it to those who 
follow their example so as to benefit them; but that in its transmission to those who are false, whom the 
Holy Spirit shuns, though they themselves, so far as lies with them, confer it so as to be of profit, yet the 
others receive it in vain, since they do not imitate those from whom they receive it. But they who are in 
the great house after the fashion of vessels to dishonor, both have baptism without profit to themselves, 
and transmit it without profit to those who follow their example: those, however, receive it with profit, 
who are united in heart and character, not to their ministers, but to the holy house of God. But those who 
are more thoroughly separated, so as to be rather out of the house than in the house, have baptism 
without any profit to themselves; and, moreover, there is no profit to those who receive it from them, 
unless they be compelled by urgent necessity to receive it, and their heart in receiving it does not depart 
from the bond of unity: yet nevertheless they possess it, though the possession be of no avail; and it is 
received from them, even when it is of no profit to those who so receive it, though, in order that it may 
become of use, they must depart from their heresy or schism, and cleave to that house of God. And this 
ought to be done, not only by heretics and schismatics, but also by those who are in the house through 
communion in the sacraments, yet so as to be outside the house through the perversity of their character. 
For so the sacrament begins to be of profit even to themselves, which previously was of no avail 


CHAPTER 53 


101. The question is also commonly raised, whether baptism is to be held valid which is received from one 
who had not himself received it, if, from some promptings of curiosity, he had chanced to learn how it 
ought to be conferred; and whether it makes no difference in what spirit the recipient receives it, whether 
in mockery or in sincerity: if in mockery, whether the difference arises when the mockery is of deceit, as 
in the Church, or in what is thought to be the Church; or when it is in jest, as in a play: and which is the 
more accursed, to receive it deceitfully in the Church, or in heresy or schism without deceit, that is to say, 
with full sincerity of heart: or whether it be worse to receive it deceitfully in heresy or in good faith in a 
play, if any one were to be moved by a sudden feeling of religion in the midst of his acting. And yet, if we 
compare such an one even with him who receives it deceitfully in the Catholic Church itself, I should be 
surprised if any one were to doubt which of the two should be preferred; for I do not see of what avail the 
intention of him who gives in truth can be to him who receives deceitfully. But let us consider, in the case 
of some one also giving it in deceit, when both the given and the recipient are acting deceitfully in the 
unity of the Catholic Church itself, whether this should rather be acknowledged as baptism, or that which 
is given in a play, if any one should be found who received it faithfully from a sudden impulse of religion: 
or whether it be not true that, so far as the men themselves are concerned, there is a very great 
difference between the believing recipient in a play, and the mocking recipient in the Church; but that in 
regard to the genuineness of the sacrament there is no difference. For if it makes no difference in respect 
to the genuineness of the sacrament within the Catholic Church itself, whether certain persons celebrate 
it in truth or in deceit, so long as both still celebrate the same thing, I cannot see why it should make a 
difference outside, seeing that he who receives it is not cloaked by his deceit, but he is changed by his 
religious impulse. Or have those truthful persons among whom it is celebrated more power for the 
confirmation of the sacrament, than those deceitful men by whom and in whom it is celebrated can exert 
for its invalidation? And yet, if the deceit be subsequently brought to light, no one seeks a repetition of the 
sacrament; but the fraud is either punished by excommunication or set right by penitence 


102. But the safe course for us is, not to advance with any rashness of judgment in setting forth a view 
which has neither been started in any regionary Council of the Catholic Church nor established in a 
plenary one; but to assert, with all the confidence of a voice that cannot be gainsaid, what has been 
confirmed by the consent of the universal Church, under the direction of our Lord God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Nevertheless, if any one were to press me—supposing I were duly seated in a Council in which a 
question were raised on points like these—to declare what my own opinion was, without reference to the 
previously expressed views of others, whose judgment I would rather follow, if I were under the influence 
of the same feelings as led me to assert what I have said before, I should have no hesitation in saying that 
all men possess baptism who have received it in any place, from any sort of men, provided that it were 
consecrated in the words of the gospel, and received without deceit on their part with some degree of 
faith; although it would be of no profit to them for the salvation of their souls if they were without charity, 
by which they might be grafted into the Catholic Church. For “though I have faith,” says the apostle, “so 
that I could remove mountains, but have not charity, I am nothing.” Just as already, from the established 
decrees of our predecessors, I have no hesitation in saying that all those have baptism who, though they 
receive it deceitfully, yet receive it in the Church, or where the Church is thought to be by those in whose 
society it is received, of whom it was said, “They went out from us.” But when there was no society of 
those who so believed, and when the man who received it did not himself hold such belief, but the whole 
thing was done as a farce, or a comedy, or a jest,—if I were asked whether the baptism which was thus 
conferred should be approved, I should declare my opinion that we ought to pray for the declaration of 
God’s judgment through the medium of some revelation seeking it with united prayer and earnest 
groanings of suppliant devotion, humbly deferring all the time to the decision of those who were to give 
their judgment after me, in case they should set forth anything as already known and determined. And, 


therefore, how much the more must I be considered to have given my opinion now without prejudice to 
the utterance of more diligent research or authority higher than my own! 


CHAPTER 54 


103. But now I think that it is fully time for me to bring to their due termination these books also on the 
subject of baptism, in which our Lord God has shown to us, through the words of the peaceful Bishop 
Cyprian and his brethren who agreed with him, how great is the love which should be felt for catholic 
unity; so that even where they were otherwise minded until God should reveal even this to them, they 
should rather bear with those who thought differently from themselves, than sever themselves from them 
by a wicked schism; whereby the mouths of the Donatists are wholly closed, even if we say nothing of the 
followers of Maximian. For if the wicked pollute the good in unity, then even Cyprian himself already 
found no Church to which he could be joined. But if the wicked do not infect the good in unity, then the 
sacrilegious Donatist has no ground to set before himself for separation. But if baptism is both possessed 
and transferred by the multitude of others who work the works of the flesh, of which it is said, that “they 
which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God,” then it is possessed and transferred also by 
heretics, who are numbered among those works; because they could have transferred it had they 
remained, and did not lose it by their secession. But men of this kind confer it on their fellows as 
fruitlessly and uselessly as the others who resemble them, inasmuch as they shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God. And as, when those others are brought into the right path, it is not that baptism begins to be 
present, having been absent before, but that it begins to profit them, having been already in them; so is it 
the case with heretics as well. Whence Cyprian and those who thought with him could not impose limits 
on the Catholic Church, which they would not mutilate. But in that they were otherwise minded we feel no 
fear, seeing that we too share in their veneration for Peter; yet in that they did not depart from unity we 
rejoice, seeing that we, like them, are founded on the rock 


Answer To The Letters of Petilian, The Donatist 


(CONTRA LITTERAS PETILIANI DONATISTAE CIRTENSIS EPISCOPI, LIBRI III ) 
CIRCA A.D. 400. 
TRANSLATED BY THE 
REV. J. R. KING, M.A., 
VICAR OF ST. PETER’S IN THE EAST, OXFORD; AND LATE FELLOW AND TUTOR OF MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Written c. 400 A.D., some say 398 A.D., but Augustin places it some time after the treatise on Baptism: 
Retractt. Bk. ii. xxv. From the same, we gather the following points as to the origin of this treatise: Before 
A. had finished his books on the Trinity and his word-for-word commentary on Genesis, a reply to a letter 
which Petilian had addressed to his followers, only a small part of which however had come into A.’s 
hands, demanded immediate preparation. This constitutes Book First. Subsequently the whole document 
was obtained, and he was engaged in preparing the second Book, c. 401; but even before the full treatise 
of Petilian had been secured, the latter had obtained A.’s first book, and afterwards put an epistle abusive 
of A. in circulation. The answer to this latter is Book Third, c. 402. Petilian was originally an advocate. The 
opponents charged him with having become a Donatist by compulsion, with assuming the title of 
Paraclete, and with endeavoring to prevent all access on their part to his writings. 


Book I 


Written in the form of a letter addressed to the Catholics, in which the first portion of the letter which 
Petilian had written to his adherents is examined and refuted. 


Augustin, to the well-beloved brethren that belong to the care of our charge, greeting in the Lord: 


CHAPTER 1 


1. Ye know that we have often wished to bring forward into open notoriety, and to confute, not so much 
from our own arguments as from theirs, the sacrilegious error of the Donatist heretics; whence it came to 
pass that we wrote letters even to some of their leaders,—not indeed for purposes of communion with 
them, for of that they had already in times past rendered themselves unworthy by dissenting from the 
Church; nor yet in terms of reproach, but of a conciliatory character, with the view that, having discussed 
the question with us which caused them to break off from the holy communion of the whole world, they 
might, on consideration of the truth, be willing to be corrected, and might not defend the headstrong 
perversity of their predecessors with a yet more foolish obstinacy, but might be reunited to the Catholic 
stock, so as to bring forth the fruits of charity. But as it is written, “With those who have hated peace I am 
more peaceful,” so they rejected my letters, just as they hate the very name of peace, in whose interests 
they were written. Now, however, as I was in the church of Constantina, Absentius being present, with my 
colleague Fortunatus, his bishop, the brethren brought before my notice a letter, which they said that a 
bishop of the said schism had addressed to his presbyters, as was set forth in the superscription of the 
letter itself. When I had read it, I was so amazed to find that in his very first words he cut away the very 
roots of the whole claims of his party to communion, that I was unwilling to believe that it could be the 
letter of a man who, if fame speaks truly, is especially conspicuous among them for learning and 
eloquence. But some of those who were present when I read it, being acquainted with the polish and 
embellishment of his composition, gradually persuaded me that it was undoubtedly his address. I thought, 
however, that whoever the author might be, it required refutation, lest the writer should seem to himself, 
in the company of the inexperienced, to have written something of weight against the Catholic Church 


2. The first point, then, that he lays down in his letter is the statement, “that we find fault with them for 
the repetition of baptism, while we ourselves pollute our souls with a laver stained with guilt.” But to what 
profit is it that I should reproduce all his insulting terms? For, since it is one thing to strengthen proofs, 
another thing to meddle with abusive words by way of refutation, let us rather turn our attention to the 
mode in which he has sought to prove that we do not possess baptism, and that therefore they do not 
require the repetition of what was already present, but confer what hitherto was wanting. For he says: 
“What we look for is the conscience of the giver to cleanse that of the recipient.” But supposing the 
conscience of the giver is concealed from view, and perhaps defiled with sin, how will it be able to cleanse 
the conscience of the recipient, if, as he says, “what we look for is the conscience of the giver to cleanse 
that of the recipient?” For if he should say that it makes no matter to the recipient what amount of evil 
may lie concealed from view in the conscience of the giver, perhaps that ignorance may have such a 
degree of efficacy as this, that a man cannot be defiled by the guilt of the conscience of him from whom 
he receives baptism, so long as he is unaware of it. Let it then be granted that the guilty conscience of his 
neighbor cannot defile a man so long as he is unaware of it, but is it therefore clear that it can further 
cleanse him from his own guilt? 


CHAPTER 2 


3. Whence, then, is a man to be cleansed who receives baptism, when the conscience of the giver is 
polluted without the knowledge of him who is to receive it? Especially when he goes on to say, “For he 
who receives faith from the faithless receives not faith, but guilt.” There stands before us one that is 
faithless ready to baptize, and he who should be baptized is ignorant of his faithlessness: what think you 
that he will receive? Faith, or guilt? If you answer faith, then you will grant that it is possible that a man 
should receive not guilt, but faith, from him that is faithless; and the former saying will be false, that “he 
who receives faith from the faithless receives not faith, but guilt.” For we find that it is possible that a 
man should receive faith even from one that is faithless, if he be not aware of the faithlessness of the 
giver. For he does not say, He who receives faith from one that is openly and notoriously faithless; but he 
says, “He who receives faith from the faithless receives not faith, but guilt;” which certainly is false when 
a person is baptized by one who hides his faithlessness. But if he shall say, Even when the faithlessness of 
the baptizer is concealed, the recipient receives not faith from him, but guilt, then let them rebaptize 
those who are well known to have been baptized by men who in their own body have long concealed a life 
of guilt, but have eventually been detected, convicted, and condemned 


CHAPTER 3 


For, so long as they escaped detection, they could not bestow faith on any whom they baptized, but only 
guilt, if it be true that whosoever receives faith from one that is faithless receives not faith, but guilt. Let 
them therefore be baptized by the good, that they may be enabled to receive not guilt, but faith 


4. But how, again, shall they have any certainty about the good who are to give them faith, if what we look 
to is the conscience of the giver, which is unseen by the eyes of the proposed recipient? Therefore, 
according to their judgment, the salvation of the spirit is made uncertain, so long as in opposition to the 
holy Scriptures, which say, “It is better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in man,” and, “Cursed 
be the man that trusteth in man,” they remove the hope of those who are to be baptized from the Lord 
their God, and persuade them that it should be placed in man; the practical result of which is, that their 
salvation becomes not merely uncertain, but actually null and void. For “salvation belongeth unto the 
Lord,” and “vain is the help of man.” Therefore, whosoever places his trust in man, even in one whom he 
knows to be just and innocent, is accursed. Whence also the Apostle Paul finds fault with those who said 
they were of Paul saying, “Was Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?” 


CHAPTER 4 


5. Wherefore, if they were in error, and would have perished had they not been corrected, who wished to 
be of Paul, what must we suppose to be the hope of those who wished to be of Donatus? For they use their 
utmost endeavors to prove that the origin, root, and head of the baptized person is none other than the 
individual by whom he is baptized. The result is, that since it is very often a matter of uncertainty what 
kind of man the baptizer is, the hope therefore of the baptized being of uncertain origin, of uncertain root, 
of uncertain head, is of itself uncertain altogether. And since it is possible that the conscience of the giver 
may be in such a condition as to be accursed and defiled without the knowledge of the recipient, it results 
that, being of an accursed origin, accursed root, accursed head, the hope of the baptized may prove to be 
vain and ungrounded. For Petilian expressly states in his epistle, that “everything consists of an origin and 
root; and if it have not something for a head, it is nothing.” And since by the origin and root and head of 
the baptized person he wishes to be understood the man by whom he is baptized, what good does the 
unhappy recipient derive from the fact that he does not know how bad a man his baptizer really is? For he 
does not know that he himself has a bad head, or actually no head at all. And yet what hope can a man 
have, who, whether he is aware of it or not, has either a very bad head or no head at all? Can we maintain 
that his very ignorance forms a head, when his baptizer is either a bad head or none at all? Surely any one 
who thinks this is unmistakeably without a head 


CHAPTER 5 


6. We ask, therefore, since he says, “He who receives faith from the faithless receives not faith, but guilt,” 
and immediately adds to this the further statement, that “everything consists of an origin and root; and if 
it have not something for a head, it is nothing;”—we ask, I say, in a case where the faithlessness of the 
baptizer is undetected: If then, the man whom he baptizes receives faith, and not guilt; if, then, the 
baptizer is not his origin and root and head, who is it from whom he receives faith? where is the origin 
from which he springs? where is the root of which he is a shoot? where the head which is his starting- 
point? Can it be, that when he who is baptized is unaware of the faithlessness of his baptizer, it is then 
Christ who gives faith, it is then Christ who is the origin and root and head? Alas for human rashness and 
conceit! Why do you not allow that it is always Christ who gives faith, for the purpose of making a man a 
Christian by giving it? Why do you not allow that Christ is always the origin of the Christian, that the 
Christian always plants his root in Christ, that Christ is the head of the Christian? Do we then maintain 
that, even when spiritual grace is dispensed to those that believe by the hands of a holy and faithful 
minister, it is still not the minister himself who justifies, but that One of whom it is said, that “He justifieth 
the ungodly?” But unless we admit this, either the Apostle Paul was the head and origin of those whom he 
had planted, or Apollos the root of those whom he had watered, rather than He who had given them faith 
in believing; whereas the same Paul says, “I have planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the increase: so 
then neither is he that planteth anything, nor he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase.” Nor was 
the apostle himself their root, but rather He who says, “I am the vine, ye are the branches.” How, too, 
could he be their head, when he says, that “we, being many, are one body in Christ,” and expressly 
declares in many passages that Christ Himself is the head of the whole body? 


CHAPTER 6 


7. Wherefore, whether a man receive the sacrament of baptism from a faithful or a faithless minister, his 
whole hope is in Christ, that he fall not under the condemnation that “cursed is he that placeth his hope in 
man.” Otherwise, if each man is born again in spiritual grace of the same sort as he by whom he is 
baptized, and if when he who baptizes him is manifestly a good man, then he himself gives faith, he is 
himself the origin and root and head of him who is being born; whilst, when the baptizer is faithless 
without its being known, then the baptized person receives faith from Christ, then he derives his origin 
from Christ, then he is rooted in Christ, then he boasts in Christ as his head,—in that case all who are 


baptized should wish that they might have faithless baptizers, and be ignorant of their faithlessness: for 
however good their baptizers might have been, Christ is certainly beyond comparison better still; and He 
will then be the head of the baptized, if the faithlessness of the baptizer shall escape detection 


CHAPTER 7 


8. But if it is perfect madness to hold such a view (for it is Christ always that justifieth the ungodly, by 
changing his ungodliness into Christianity; it is from Christ always that faith is received, Christ is always 
the origin of the regenerate and the head of the Church), what weight, then, will those words have, which 
thoughtless readers value by their sound, without inquiring what their inner meaning is? For the man who 
does not content himself with hearing the words with his ear, but considers the meaning of the phrase, 
when he hears, “What we look to is the conscience of the giver, that it may cleanse the conscience of the 
recipient,” will answer, The conscience of man is often unknown to me, but I am certain of the mercy of 
Christ: when he hears, “He who receives faith from the faithless receives not faith, but guilt,” will answer, 
Christ is not faithless, from whom I receive not guilt, but faith: when he hears, “Everything consists of an 
origin and root; and if it have not something for a head, is nothing,” will answer, My origin is Christ, my 
root is Christ, my head is Christ. When he hears, “Nor does anything well receive second birth, unless it 
be born again of good seed,” he will answer, The seed of which I am born again is the Word of God, which 
I am warned to hear with attention, even though he through whom I hear it does not himself do what he 
preaches; according to the words of the Lord, which make me herein safe, “All whatsoever they bid you 
observe, that observe and do; but do not ye after their works: for they say, and do not.” When he hears, 
“What perversity must it be, that he who is guilty through his own sins should make another free from 
guilt!” he will answer, No one makes me free from guilt but He who died for our sins, and rose again for 
our justification. For I believe, not in the minister by whose hands I am baptized, but in Him who justifieth 
the ungodly, that my faith may be counted unto me for righteousness 


CHAPTER 8 


9. When he hears, “Every good tree bringeth good fruit, but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit: do 
men gather grapes of thorns?” and, “A good man out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth good 
things, and an evil man out of the evil treasure bringeth forth evil things;” he will answer, This therefore is 
good fruit, that I should be a good tree, that is, a good man, that I should show forth good fruit, that is, 
good works. But this will be given to me, not by him that planteth, nor by him that watereth, but by God 
that giveth the increase. For if the good tree be the good baptizer, so that his good fruit should be the man 
whom he baptizes, then any one who has been baptized by a bad man, even if his wickedness be not 
manifest, will have no power to be good, for he is sprung from an evil tree. For a good tree is one thing; a 
tree whose quality is concealed, but yet bad, is another. Or if, when the tree is bad, but hides its badness, 
then whosoever is baptized by it is born not of it, but of Christ; then they are justified with more perfect 
holiness who are baptized by the bad who hide their evil nature, than they who are baptized by the 
manifestly good 


CHAPTER 9 


10. Again, when he hears, “He that is washed by one dead, his washing profiteth him nought,” he will 
answer, “Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth no more; death hath no more dominion over Him:” of 
whom it is said, “The same is He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” But they are baptized by the dead, 
who are baptized in the temples of idols. For even they themselves do not suppose that they receive the 
sanctification which they look for from their priests, but from their gods; and since these were men, and 
are dead in such sort as to be now neither upon earth nor in the rest of heaven, they are truly baptized by 
the dead: and the same answer will hold good if there be any other way in which these words of holy 
Scripture may be examined, and profitably discussed and understood. For if in this place I understand a 
baptizer who is a sinner, the same absurdity will follow, that whosoever has been baptized by an ungodly 
man, even though his ungodliness be undiscovered, is yet washed in vain, as though baptized by one dead. 
For he does not say, He that is baptized by one manifestly dead, but absolutely, “by one dead.” And if they 
consider any man to be dead whom they know to be a sinner, but any one in their communion to be alive, 
even though he manages most adroitly to conceal a life of wickedness, in the first place with accursed 
pride they claim more for themselves than they ascribe to God, that when a sinner is unveiled to them he 
should be called dead, but when he is known by God he is held to be alive. In the next place, if that sinner 
is to be called dead who is known to be such by men, what answer will they make about Optatus, whom 
they were afraid to condemn though they had long known his wickedness? Why are those who were 
baptized by him not said to have been baptized by one dead? Did he live because the Count was his faith? 
—an elegant and well-turned saying of some early colleagues of their own, which they themselves are 
wont to quote with pride, not understanding that at the death of the haughty Goliath it was his own sword 
by which his head was cut off 


CHAPTER 10 


11. Lastly, if they are willing to give the name of dead neither to the wicked man whose sin is hidden, nor 
to him whose sin is manifest, but who has yet not been condemned by them, but only to him whose sin is 
manifest and condemned, so that whosoever is baptized by him is himself baptized by the dead, and his 
washing profits him nothing; what are we to say of those whom their own party have condemned “by the 
unimpeachable voice of a plenary Council,” together with Maximianus and the others who ordained him,— 
I mean Felicianus of Musti, and Praetextatus of Assura, of whom I speak in the meantime, who are 
counted among the twelve ordainers of Maximianus, as erecting an altar in opposition to their altar at 
which Primianus stands? They surely are reckoned by them among the dead. To this we have the express 
testimony of the noble decree of that Council of theirs which formerly called forth shouts of unreserved 
applause when it was recited among them for the purpose of being decreed, but which would now be 
received in silence if we should chance to recite it in their ears; whereas they should rather have been 
slow at first to rejoice in its eloquence, lest they should afterwards come to mourn over it when its credit 
was destroyed. For in it they speak in the following terms of the followers of Maximianus, who were shut 
out from their communion: “Seeing that the shipwrecked members of certain men have been dashed by 
the waves of truth upon the sharp rocks, and after the fashion of the Egyptians, the shores are covered 
with the bodies of the dying; whose punishment is intensified in death itself, since after their life has been 
wrung from them by the avenging waters, they fail to find so much as burial.” In such gross terms indeed, 
do they insult those who were guilty of schism from their body, that they call them dead and unburied; but 
certainly they ought to have wished that they might obtain burial, if it were only that they might not have 
seen Optatus Gildonianus advancing with a military force, and like a sweeping wave that dashes beyond 
its fellows, sucking back Felicianus and Praetextatus once again within their pale, out of the multitude of 
bodies lying unburied on the shore 


CHAPTER 11 


12. Of these I would ask, whether by coming to their sea they were restored to life, or whether they are 
still dead there? For if still they are none the less corpses, then the laver cannot in any way profit those 
who are baptized by such dead men. But if they have been restored to life, yet how can the laver profit 
those whom they baptized before outside, while they were lying without life, if the passage, “He who is 
baptized by the dead, of what profit is his baptism to him,” is to be understood in the way in which they 
think? For those whom Praetextatus and Felicianus baptized while they were yet in communion with 
Maximianus are now retained among them, sharing in their communion, without being again baptized, 
together with the same men who baptized them—I mean Felicianus and Praetextatus: taking occasion by 
which fact, if it were not that they cherish the beginning of their own obstinacy, instead of considering the 
certain end of their spiritual salvation, they would certainly be bound to vigilance, and ought to recover 
the soundness of their senses, so as to breathe again in Catholic peace; if only, laying aside the swelling of 
their pride, and overcoming the madness of their stubbornness, they would take heed and see what 
monstrous sacrilege it is to curse the baptism of the foreign churches, which we have learned from the 
sacred books were planted in primitive times, and to receive the baptism of the followers of Maximianus, 
whom they have condemned with their own lips 


CHAPTER 12 


13. But our brethren themselves, the sons of the aforesaid churches, were both ignorant at the time, and 
still are ignorant, of what has been done so many years ago in Africa: wherefore they at any rate cannot 
be defiled by the charges which have been brought, on the part of the Donatists, against the Africans, 
without even knowing whether they were true. But the Donatists having openly separated and divided 
themselves off, although they are even said to have taken part in the ordination of Primianus, yet 
condemned the said Primianus, ordained another bishop in opposition to Primianus, baptized outside the 
communion of Primianus, rebaptized after Primianus, and returned to Primianus with their disciples who 
had been baptized by themselves outside, and never rebaptized by any one inside. If such a union with the 
party of Maximianus does not pollute the Donatists, how can the mere report concerning the Africans 
pollute the foreigners? If the lips meet together without offense in the kiss of peace, which reciprocally 
condemned each other, why is each man that is condemned by them in the churches very far removed by 
the intervening sea from their jurisdiction, not saluted with a kiss as a faithful Catholic, but driven forth 
with a blast of indignation as an impious pagan? And if, in receiving the followers of Maximianus, they 
made peace in behalf of their own unity, far be it from us to find fault with them, save that they cut their 
own throats by their decision, that whereas, to preserve unity in their schism, they collect together again 
what had been parted from themselves, they yet scorn to reunite their schism itself to the true unity of the 
Church 


CHAPTER 13 


14. If, in the interests of the unity of the party of Donatus, no one rebaptizes those who were baptized in a 
wicked schism, and men, who are guilty of a crime of such enormity as to be compared by them in their 
Council to those ancient authors of schism whom the earth swallowed up alive, are either unpunished 
after separation, or restored again to their position after condemnation; why is it that, in defence of the 
unity of Christ, which is spread throughout the whole inhabited world, of which it has been predicted that 


it shall have dominion from sea to sea, and from the river unto the ends of the earth,—a prediction which 
seems from actual proof to be in process of fulfillment; why is it that, in defence of this unity, they do not 
acknowledge the true and universal law of that inheritance which rings forth from the books that are 
common to us all: “I shall give Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for Thy possession?” In behalf of the unity of Donatus, they are not compelled to call together again 
what they have scattered abroad, but are warned to hear the cry of the Scriptures: why will they not 
understand that they meet with such treatment through the mercy of God, that since they brought false 
charges against the Catholic Church, by contact as it were with which they were unwilling to defile their 
own excessive sanctity, they should be compelled by the sovereign authority of Optatus Gildonianus to 
receive again and associate with themselves true offenses of the greatest enormity, condemned by the 
true voice, as they say, of their own plenary Council? Let them at length perceive how they are filled with 
the true crimes of their own party, after inventing fictitious crimes wherewith to charge their brethren, 
when, even if the charges had been true, they ought at length to feel how much should be endured in the 
cause of peace, and in behalf of Christ’s peace to return to a Church which did not condemn crimes 
undiscovered, if on behalf of the peace of Donatus they were ready to pardon such as were condemned 


CHAPTER 14 


15. Therefore, brethren, let it suffice us that they should be admonished and corrected on the one point of 
their conduct in the matter of the followers of Maximianus. We do not ransack ancient archives, we do not 
bring to light the contents of time honored libraries, we do not publish our proofs to distant lands; but we 
bring in, as arbiters betwixt us, all the proofs derived from our ancestors, we spread abroad the witness 
that cries aloud throughout the world 


CHAPTER 15 


16. Look at the states of Musti and Assura: there are many still remaining in this life and in this province 
who have severed themselves, and many from whom they have severed themselves; many who have 
erected an altar, and many against whom that altar has been erected; many who have condemned, and 
many who have been condemned; who have received, and who have been received; who have been 
baptized outside, and not baptized again within: if all these things in the cause of unity defile, let the 
defiled hold their tongues; if these things in the cause of unity do not defile, let them submit to correction, 
and terminate their strife 


CHAPTER 16 


17. As for the words which follow in his letter, the writer himself could scarcely fail to laugh at them, 
when, having made an unlearned and lying use of the proof in which he quotes the words of Scripture, 
“He who is washed by the dead, what profiteth him his washing?” he endeavors to show to us “how far a 
traditor being still in life may be accounted dead.” And then he goes on further to say: “That man is dead 
who has not been worthy to be born again in true baptism; he is likewise dead who, although born in 
genuine baptism, has joined himself to a traditor.” If, therefore, the followers of Maximianus are not dead, 
why do the Donatists say, in their plenary Council, that “the shores are covered with their dying bodies?” 
But if they are dead, whence is there life in the baptism which they gave? Again, if Maximianus is not 
dead, why is a man baptized again who had been baptized by him? But if he is dead why is not also 
Felicianus of Musti dead with him, who ordained him, and might have died beyond the sea with some 
African colleague or another who was a traditor? Or, if he also is himself dead, how is there life with him 
in your society in those who, having been baptized outside by him who is dead, have never been baptized 
again within? 


CHAPTER 17 


18. Then he further adds: “Both are without the life of baptism, both he who never had it at all, and he 
who had it but has lost it.” He therefore never had it, whom Felicianus, the follower of Maximianus or 
Praetextatus, baptized outside; and these men themselves have lost what once they had when, therefore, 
these were received with their followers, who gave to those whom they baptized what previously they did 
not have? and who restored to themselves what they had lost? But they took away with them the form of 
baptism, but lost the veritable excellence of baptism by their wicked schism. Why do you repudiate the 
form itself, which is holy at all times and all places, in the Catholics whom you have not heard, whilst you 
are willing to acknowledge it in the followers of Maximianus whom you have punished? 


19. But whatever he seemed to himself to say by way of accusation about the traitor Judas, I see not how 
it can concern us, who are not proved by them to have betrayed our trust; nor, indeed, if such treason 
were proved on the part of any who before our time have died in our communion, would that treason in 
any way defile us by whom it was disavowed, and to whom it was displeasing. For if they themselves are 
not defiled by offenses condemned by themselves, and afterwards condoned, how much less can we be 
defiled by what we have disavowed so soon as we have heard of them! However weighty, therefore, his 


invective against traditors, let him be assured that they are condemned by me in precisely the same 
terms. But yet I make a distinction; for he accuses one on my side who has long been dead without having 
been condemned in any investigation made by me. I point to a man adhering closely to his side, who had 
been condemned by him, or at least had been separated by a sacrilegious schism, and whom he received 
again with undiminished honor. 


CHAPTER 18 


20. He says: “You who are a most abandoned traditor have come out in the character of a persecutor and 
murderer of us who keep the law.” If the followers of Maximianus kept the law when they separated from 
you, then we may acknowledge you as a keeper of the law, when you are separated from the Church 
spread abroad throughout the world. But if you raise the question of persecutions, I at once reply: If you 
have suffered anything unjustly, this does not concern those who, though they disapprove of men who act 
in such a way, yet endure them for the peace that is in unity, in a manner deserving of all praise. 
Wherefore you have nothing to bring up against the Lord’s wheat, who endure the chaff that is among 
them till the last winnowing, from whom you never would have separated yourself, had you not shown 
yourself lighter than chaff by flying away under the blast of temptation before the coming of the 
Winnower. But not to leave this one example, which the Lord hath thrust back in their teeth, to close the 
mouths of these men, for their correction if they will show themselves to be wise, but for their confusion if 
they remain in their folly: if those are more just that suffer persecution than those who inflict it, then 
those same followers of Maximianus are the more just, whose basilica was utterly overthrown, and who 
were grievously maltreated by the military following of Optatus, when the mandates of the proconsul, 
ordering that all of them should be shut out of the basilicas, were manifestly procured by the followers of 
Primianus. Wherefore, if, when the emperors hated their communion, they ventured on such violent 
measures for the persecution of the followers of Maximianus, what would they do if they were enabled to 
work their will by being in communion with kings? And if they did such things as I have mentioned for the 
correction of the wicked, why are they surprised that Catholic emperors should decree with greater 
power that they should be worked upon and corrected who endeavor to rebaptize the whole Christian 
world, when they have no ground for differing from them? seeing that they, themselves bear witness that 
it is right to bear with wicked men even where they have true charges to bring against them in the cause 
of peace, since they received those whom they had themselves condemned, acknowledging the honors 
conferred among themselves, and the baptism administered in schism. Let them at length consider what 
treatment they deserve at the hands of the Christian powers of the world, who are the enemies of 
Christian unity throughout the world. If, therefore, correction be bitter, yet let them not fail to be 
ashamed; lest when they begin to read what they themselves have written, they be overcome with 
laughter, when they do not find in themselves what they wish to find in others, and fail to recognize in 
their own case what they find fault with in their neighbors 


CHAPTER 19 


21. What, then, does he mean by quoting in his letter the words with which our Lord addressed the Jews: 
“Wherefore, behold, I send unto you prophets, and wise men, and scribes; and some of them ye shall kill 
and crucify, and some of them shall ye scourge?” For if by the wise men and the scribes and the prophets 
they would have themselves be understood, while we were as it were the persecutors of the prophets and 
wise men, why are they unwilling to speak with us, seeing they are sent to us? For, indeed, if the man who 
wrote that epistle which we are at this present moment answering, were to be pressed by us to 
acknowledge it as his own, stamping its authenticity with his signature, I question much whether he 
would do it, so thoroughly afraid are they of our possessing any words of theirs. For when we were 
anxious by some means or other to procure the latter part of this same letter, because those from whom 
we obtained it were unable to describe the whole of it, no one who was asked for it was willing to give it 
to us, so soon as they knew that we were making a reply to the portion which we had. Therefore, when 
they read how the Lord says to the prophet, “Cry aloud, spare not, and write their sins with my pen,” 
these men who are sent to us as prophets have no fears on this score, but take every precaution that their 
crying may not be heard by us: which they certainly would not fear if what they spoke of us were true. But 
their apprehension is not groundless, as it is written in the Psalm, “The mouth of them that speak lies 
shall be stopped.” For if the reason that they do not receive our baptism be that we are a generation of 
vipers—to use the expression in his epistle—why did they receive the baptism of the followers of 
Maximianus, of whom their Council speaks in the following terms: “Because the enfolding of a poisoned 
womb has long concealed the baneful offspring of a viper’s seed, and the moist concretions of conceived 
iniquity have by slow heat flowed forth into the members of serpents”? Is it not therefore of themselves 
also that it is said in the same Council, “The poison of asps is under their lips, their mouth is full of 
cursing and bitterness, their feet are swift to shed blood; destruction and unhappiness is in their ways, 
and the way of peace have they not known”? And yet they now hold these men themselves in 
undiminished honor, and receive within their body those whom these men had baptized without 


CHAPTER 20 


22. Wherefore all this about the generation of vipers, and the poison of asps under their lips, and all the 


other things which they have said against those which have not known the way of peace, are really, if they 
would but speak the truth, more strictly applicable to themselves, since for the sake of the peace of 
Donatus they received the baptism of these men, in respect of which they used the expressions quoted 
above in the wording of the decree of the Council; but the baptism of the Church of Christ dispersed 
throughout the world, from which peace itself came into Africa, they repudiate, to the sacrilegious 
wounding of the peace of Christ. Which, therefore, are rather the false prophets, who come in sheep’s 
clothing, while inwardly they are ravening wolves,—they who either fail to detect the wicked in the 
Catholic Church, and communicate with them in all innocence, or else for the sake of the peace of unity 
are bearing with those whom they cannot separate from the threshing-floor of the Lord before the 
Winnower shall come, or they who do in schism what they censure in the Catholic Church, and receive in 
their own separation, when manifest to all and condemned by their own voice, what they profess that they 
shun in the unity of the Church when it calls for toleration, and does not even certainly exist? 


CHAPTER 21 


23. Lastly, it has been said, as he himself has also quoted, “Ye shall know them by their fruits:” let us 
therefore examine into their fruits. You bring up against our predecessors their delivery of the sacred 
books. This very charge we urge with greater probability against their accusers themselves. And not to 
carry our search too far, in the same city of Constantina your predecessors ordained Silvanus bishop at 
the very outset of his schism. He, while he was still a subdeacon, was most unmistakeably entered as a 
traditor in the archives of the city. If you on your side bring forward documents against our predecessors, 
all that we ask is equal terms, that we should either believe both to be true or both to be false. If both are 
true, you are unquestionably guilty of schism, who have pretended that you avoid offenses in the 
communion of the whole world, which you had commonly among you in the small fragment of your own 
sect. But again, if both are false, you are unquestionably guilty of schism, who, on account of the false 
charges of giving up the sacred books, are staining yourselves with the heinous offence of severance from 
the Church. But if we have something to urge in accusation while you have nothing, or if our charges are 
true whilst yours are false, it is no longer matter of discussion how thoroughly your mouths are closed 


CHAPTER 22 


24. What if the holy and true Church of Christ were to convince and overcome you, even if we held no 
documents in support of our cause, or only such as were false, while you had possession of some genuine 
proofs of delivery of the sacred books? what would then remain for you, except that, if you would, you 
should show your love of peace, or otherwise should hold your tongues? For whatever, in that case, you 
might bring forward in evidence, I should be able to say with the greatest ease and the most perfect truth, 
that then you are bound to prove as much to the full and catholic unity of the Church already spread 
abroad and established throughout so many nations, to the end that you should remain within, and that 
those whom you convict should be expelled. And if you have endeavored to do this, certainly you have not 
been able to make good your proof; and being vanquished or enraged, you have separated yourselves, 
with all the heinous guilt of sacrilege, from the guiltless men who could not condemn on insufficient proof. 
But if you have not even endeavored to do this, then with most accursed and unnatural blindness you have 
cut yourselves off from the wheat of Christ, which grows throughout His whole fields, that is, throughout 
the whole world, until the end, because you have taken offense at a few tares in Africa 


CHAPTER 23 


25. In conclusion, the Testament is said to have been given to the flames by certain men in the time of 
persecution. Now let its lessons be read, from whatever source it has been brought to light. Certainly in 
the beginning of the promises of the Testator this is found to have been said to Abraham: “In thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed;” and this saying is truthfully interpreted by the apostle: “To 
thy seed,” he says, “which is Christ.” No betrayal on the part of any man has made the promises of God of 
none effect. Hold communion with all the nations of the earth, and then you may boast that you have 
preserved the Testament from the destruction of the flames. But if you will not do so, which party is the 
rather to be believed to have insisted on the burning of the Testament, save that which will not assent to 
its teaching when it is brought to light? For how much more certainly, without any sacrilegious rashness, 
can he be held to have joined the company of traditors who now persecutes with his tongue the Testament 
which they are said to have persecuted with the flames! You charge us with the persecution: the true 
wheat of the Lord answers you, “Either it was done justly, or it was done by the chaff that was among us.” 
What have you to say to this? You object that we have no baptism: the same true wheat of the Lord 
answers you, that the form of the sacrament even within the Church fails to profit some, as it did no good 
to Simon Magus when he was baptized, much more it fails to profit those who are without. Yet that 
baptism remains in them when they depart, is proved from this, that it is not restored to them when they 
return. Never, therefore, except by the greatest shamelessness, will you be able to cry out against that 
wheat, or to call them false prophets clad in sheep’s clothing, whilst inwardly they are ravening wolves; 
since either they do not know the wicked in the unity of the Catholic Church, or for the sake of unity bear 
with those whom they know 


CHAPTER 24 


26. But let us turn to the consideration of your fruits. I pass over the tyrannous exercise of authority in the 
cities, and especially in the estates of other men; I pass over the madness of the Circumcelliones, and the 
sacrilegious and profane adoration of the bodies of those who had thrown themselves of their own accord 
over precipices, the revellings of drunkenness, and the ten years’ groaning of the whole of Africa under 
the cruelty of the one man Optatus Gildonanius: all this I pass over, because there are certain among you 
who cry out that these things are, and have ever been displeasing to them. But they say that they bore 
with them in the cause of peace, because they could not put them down; wherein they condemn 
themselves by their own judgment: for if indeed they felt such love for peace, they never would have rent 
in twain the bond of unity. For what madness can be greater, than to be willing to abandon peace in the 
midst of peace itself, and to be anxious to retain it in the midst of discord? Therefore, for the sake of those 
who pretend that they do not see the evils of this same faction of Donatus, which all men see and blame, 
ignoring them even to the extent of saying of Optatus himself, “What did he do?” “Who accused him?” 
“Who convicted him?” “I know nothing,” “I saw nothing,” “I heard nothing,”—for the sake of these, I say, 
who pretend that they are ignorant of what is generally notorious, the party of Maximianus has arisen, 
through whom their eyes are opened, and their mouths are closed: for they openly sever themselves; they 
openly erect altar against altar; they are openly in a Council called sacrilegious and vipers, and swift to 
shed blood, to be compared with Dathan and Abiram and Korah, and are condemned in cutting terms of 
abhorrence; and are as openly received again with undiminished honors in company with those whom 
they have baptized. Such are the fruits of these men, who do all this for the peace of Donatus, that they 
may clothe themselves in sheep’s clothing, and reject the peace of Christ throughout the world that they 
may be ravening wolves within the fold 


CHAPTER 25 


27. I think that I have left unanswered none of the statements in the letter of Donatus, so far at least as 
relates to what I have been able to find in that part of which we are in possession. I should be glad if they 
would produce the other part as well, in case there should be anything in it which does not admit of 
refutation. But as for these answers which we have made to him, with the help of God, I admonish your 
Christian love, that ye not only communicate them to those who seek for them, but also force them on 
those who show no longing for them. Let them answer anything they will; and if they shrink from sending 
a reply to us, let them at any rate send letters to their own party, only not forbidding that the contents 
should be shown to us. For if they do this, they show their fruits most openly, by which they are proved to 
demonstration to be ravening wolves disguised in sheep’s clothing, in that they secretly lay snares for our 
sheep, and openly shrink from giving any answer to the shepherds. We only lay to their charge the sin of 
schism, in which they are all most thoroughly involved,—not the offenses of certain of their party, which 
some of them declare to be displeasing to themselves. If they, on the other hand, abstain from charging us 
with the sins of other men, they have nothing they can lay to our charge, and therefore they are wholly 
unable to defend themselves from the charge of schism; because it is by a wicked severance that they 
have separated themselves from the threshing-floor of the Lord, and from the innocent company of the 
corn that is growing throughout the world, on account of charges which either are false, and invented by 
themselves, or even if true, involve the chaff alone 


CHAPTER 26 


28. But it is possible that you may expect of me that I should go on to refute what he has introduced about 
Manichaeus. Now, in respect of this, the only thing that offends me is that he has censured a most 
pestilent and pernicious error—I mean the heresy of the Manichaeans—in terms of wholly inadequate 
severity, if indeed they amount to censure at all, though the Catholic Church has broken down his 
defenses by the strongest evidence of truth. For the inheritance of Christ, established in all nations, is 
secure against heresies which have been shut out from the inheritance; but, as the Lord says, “How can 
Satan cast out Satan?” so how can the error of the Donatists have power to overthrow the error of the 
Manichaeans? 


CHAPTER 27 


29. Wherefore, my beloved brethren, though that error is exposed and overcome in many ways, and dare 
not oppose the truth on any show of reason whatsoever, but only with the unblushing obstinacy of 
impudence; yet, not to load your memory with a multitude of proofs, I would have you bear in mind this 
one action of the followers of Maximianus, confront them with this one fact, thrust this in their teeth, to 
make them their treacherous tongues, destroy their calumny with this, as it were a three-pronged dart 
destroying a three-headed monster. They charge us with betrayal of the sacred books; they charge us with 
persecution; they charge us with false baptism: to all their charges make the same answer about the 
followers of Maximianus. For they think that the proofs are lost which show that their predecessors gave 
the sacred volumes to the flames; but this at least they cannot hide, that they have received with 
unimpaired honors those who were stained with the sacrilege of schism. Also they think that those most 
violent persecutions are hidden, which they direct against any who oppose them whenever they are able; 


but whilst spiritual persecution surpasses bodily persecution, they received with undiminished honors the 
followers of Maximianus, whom they themselves persecuted in the body, and of whom they themselves 
said, “Their feet are swift to shed blood;” and this at any rate they cannot hide 


CHAPTER 28 


Finally, they think that the question of baptism is hidden, with which they deceive wretched souls. But 
whilst they say that none have baptism who were baptized outside the communion of the one Church, they 
received with undiminished honors the followers of Maximianus, with those whom they baptized in schism 
outside the Donatist communion, and this at least they cannot hide 


30. “But these things,” they say, “bring no pollution in the cause of peace; and it is well to bend to mercy 
the rigor of extreme severity, that broken branches may be grafted in anew.” Accordingly, in this way the 
whole question is settled, by defeat in them, by the impossibility of defeat for us; for if the name of peace 
be assumed for even the faintest shadow of defense to justify the bearing with wicked men in schism, then 
beyond all doubt the violation of true peace itself involves detestable guilt, with nothing to be said in its 
defence throughout the unity of the world. 


CHAPTER 29 


31. These things, brethren, I would have you retain as the basis of your action and preaching with untiring 
gentleness: love men, while you destroy errors; take of the truth without pride; strive for the truth without 
cruelty. Pray for those whom you refute and convince of error. For the prophet prays to God for mercy 
upon such as these, saying, “Fill their faces with shame, that they may seek Thy name, O Lord.” And this, 
indeed, the Lord has done already, so as to fill the faces of the followers of Maximianus with shame in the 
sight of all mankind: it only remains that they should learn how to blush to their soul’s health. For so they 
will be able to seek the name of the Lord, from which they are turned away to their utter destruction, 
whilst they exalt their own name in the place of that of Christ. May ye live and persevere in Christ, and be 
multiplied, and abound in the love of God, and in love towards one another, and towards all men, brethren 
well beloved 


Book II 


In which Augustin replies to all the several statements in the letter of Petilianus, as though disputing with 
an adversary face to face. 


CHAPTER 1 


1. That we made a full and sufficient answer to the first part of the letter of Petilianus, which was all that 
we had been able to find, will be remembered by all who were able to read or hear what we replied. But 
since the whole of it was afterwards found and copied by our brethren, and sent to us with the view that 
we should answer it as a whole, this task was one which our pen could not escape,—not that he says 
anything new in it, to which answer has not been already made in many ways and at various times; but 
still, on account of the brethren of slower comprehension, who, when they read a matter in any place, 
cannot always refer to everything that has been said upon the same subject, I will comply with those who 
urge me by all means to reply to every point, and that as though we were carrying on the discussion face 
to face in the form of a dialogue. I will set down the words of his epistle under his name, and I will give 
the answer under my own name, as though it had all been taken down by reporters while we were 
debating. And so there will be no one who can complain either that I have passed anything over, or that 
they have been unable to understand it for want of distinction between the parties to the discussion; at 
the same time that the Donatists themselves, who are unwilling to argue the question in our presence, as 
is shown by the letters which they have circulated among their party, may thus not fail to find the truth 
answering them point by point, just as though they were discussing the matter with us face to face 


2. In the very beginning of the letter Petilianus said: “Petilianus, a bishop, to his well-beloved brethren, 
fellow-priests, and deacons, appointed ministers with us throughout our diocese in the gospel, grace be to 
you and peace, from God our Father and from the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


3. Augustin answered: I acknowledge the apostolic greeting. You see who you are that employ it, but see 
from what source you have learned what you say. For in these terms Paul salutes the Romans, and in the 
same terms the Corinthians, the Galatians, the Ephesians, the Colossians, the Philippians, the 
Thessalonians. What madness is it, therefore, to be unwilling to share the salvation of peace with those 
very Churches in whose epistles you learned its form of salutation? 


CHAPTER 2 


4. Petilianus said: “Those who have polluted their souls with a guilty laver, under the name of baptism, 
reproach us with baptizing twice,—than whose obscenity, indeed, any kind of filth is more cleanly, seeing 
that through a perversion of cleanliness they have come to be made fouler by their washing.” 

5. Augustin answered: We are neither made fouler by our washing, nor cleaner by yours. But when the 
water of baptism is given to any one in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, it is 
neither ours nor yours, but His of whom it was said to John, “Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit 
descending, and remaining on Him, the same is He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” 


CHAPTER 3 


6. Petilianus said: “For what we look to is the conscience of the giver, to cleanse that of the recipient.” 
7. Augustin answered: We therefore need have no anxiety about the conscience of Christ. But if you assert 


any man to be the giver, be he who he may, there will be no certainty about the cleansing of the recipient, 
because there is no certainty about the conscience of the giver. 


CHAPTER 4 


8. Petilianus said: “For he who receives faith from the faithless, receives not faith but guilt.” 


9. Augustin answered: Christ is not faithless, from whom the faithful man receives not guilt but faith. For 
he believeth on Him that justifieth the ungodly, that his faith may be counted for righteousness. 


CHAPTER 5 


10. Petilianus said: “For everything consists of an origin and root; and if it have not something for a head, 


it is nothing: nor does anything well receive second birth, unless it be born again of good seed.” 


11. Augustin answered: Why will you put yourself forward in the room of Christ, when you will not place 
yourself under Him? He is the origin, and root, and head of him who is being born, and in Him we feel no 
fear, as we must in any man, whoever he may be, lest he should prove to be false and of abandoned 
character, and we should be found to be sprung from an abandoned source, growing from an abandoned 
root, united to an abandoned head. For what man can feel secure about a man, when it is written, “Cursed 
be the man that trusteth in man?” But the seed of which we are born again is the word of God, that is, the 
gospel. Whence the apostle says, “For in Christ Jesus I have begotten you through the gospel.” And yet he 
allows even those to preach the gospel who were preaching it not in purity, and rejoices in their 
preaching; because, although they were preaching it not in purity, but seeking their own, not the things 
which are Jesus Christ’s, yet the gospel which they preached was pure. And the Lord had said of certain of 
like character, “Whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do; but do not yet after their works: 
for they say, and do not.” If, therefore, what is in itself pure is preached in purity, then the preacher 
himself also, in that he is a partner with the word, has his share in begetting the believer; but if he himself 
be not regenerate, and yet what he preaches be pure, then the believer is born not from the barrenness of 
the minister but from the fruitfulness of the word. 


CHAPTER 6 


12. Petilianus said: “This being the case, brethren, what perversity must it be, that he who is guilty 
through his own sins should make another free from guilt, when the Lord Jesus Christ says, Every good 
tree bringeth forth good fruit, but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit: do men gather grapes of 
thorns?’ And again: A good man, out of the good treasure of the heart, bringeth forth good things: and an 
evil man, out of the evil treasure, bringeth forth evil things.’” 


13. Augustin answered: No man, even though he be not guilty through his own sins, can make his 
neighbor free from sin, because he is not God. Otherwise, if we were to expect that out of the innocence of 
the baptizer should be produced the innocence of the baptized, then each will be the more innocent in 
proportion as he may have found a more innocent person by whom to be baptized; and will himself be the 
less innocent in proportion as he by whom he is baptized is less innocent. And if the man who baptizes 
happens to entertain hatred against another man, this will also be imputed to him who is baptized. Why, 
therefore, does the wretched man hasten to be baptized,—that his own sins may be forgiven him, or that 
those of others may be reckoned against him? Is he like a merchant ship, to discharge one burden, and to 
take on him another? But by the good tree and its good fruit, and the corrupt tree and its evil fruit, we are 
wont to understand men and their works, as is consequently shown in those other words which you also 
quoted: “A good man, out of the good treasure of his heart, bringeth forth good things: and an evil man, 
out of the evil treasure, bringeth forth evil things.” But when a man preaches the word of God, or 
administers the sacraments of God, he does not, if he is a bad man, preach or minister out of his own 
treasure; but he will be counted among those of whom it is said, “Whatsoever they bid you observe, that 
observe and do; but do not ye after their works:” for they bid you observe what is God’s, but their works 
are their own. For if it is as you say, that is, if the fruit of those who baptize consist in the baptized 
persons themselves, you declare a great woe against Africa, if a young Optatus has sprung up for every 
one that Optatus baptized. 


CHAPTER 7 


14. Petilianus said: “And again, He who is baptized by one that is dead, his washing profiteth him nothing.’ 
He did not mean that the baptizer was a corpse, a lifeless body, the remains of a man ready for burial, but 
one lacking the Spirit of God, who is compared to a dead body, as He declares to a disciple in another 
place, according to the witness of the gospel. For His disciple says, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my 
father. But Jesus said unto him, Follow me, and let the dead bury their dead.’ The father of the disciple 
was not baptized. He declared him as a pagan to belong to the company of pagans; unless he said this of 
the unbelieving, The dead cannot bury the dead. He was dead, therefore, not as smitten by some death, 
but as smitten even during life. For he who so lives as to be doomed to eternal death is tortured by a 
death in life. To be baptized, therefore, by the dead, is to have received not life but death. We must 
therefore consider and declare how far the traditor is to be accounted dead while yet alive. He is dead 
who has not deserved to be born again with a true baptism; he is likewise dead who, having been born 
again with a true baptism, has become involved with a traditor. Both are wanting in the life of baptism,— 
both he who never had it at all, and he who had it and has lost it. For the Lord Jesus Christ says, There 
shall come to that man seven spirits more wicked than the former one, and the last state of that man shall 
be worse than the first.’“ 


15. Augustin answered: Seek with greater care to know in what sense the words which you have quoted 
from Scripture in proof of your position were really uttered, and how they should be understood. For that 
all unrighteous persons are wont to be called dead in a mystical sense is clear enough; but Christ, to 
whom true baptism belongs, which you say is false because of the faults of men, is alive, sitting at the 
right hand of the Father, and He will not die any more through any infirmity of the flesh: death will no 


more have dominion over Him. And they who are baptized with His baptism are not baptized by one who 
is dead. And if it so happen that certain ministers, being deceitful workers, seeking their own, not the 
things which are Jesus Christ’s, proclaiming the gospel not in purity, and preaching Christ of contention 
and envy, are to be called dead because of their unrighteousness, yet the sacrament of the living God does 
not die even in one that is dead. For that Simon was dead who was baptized by Philip in Samaria, who 
wished to purchase the gift of God for money; but the baptism which he had lived in him still to work his 
punishment. 


16. But how false the statement is which you make, that “both are wanting in the life of baptism, both he 
who never had it at all, and he who had it and has lost it,” you may see from this, that in the case of those 
who apostatize after having been baptized, and who return through penitence, baptism is not restored to 
them, as it would be restored if it were lost. In what manner, indeed, do your dead men baptize according 
to your interpretation? Must we not reckon the drunken among the dead (to say nothing of the rest, and to 
mention only what is well known and of daily experience among all), seeing that the apostle says of the 
widow, “But she that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth?” In the next place, in that Council of 
yours, in which you condemned Maximianus with his advisers or his ministers, have you forgotten with 
what eloquence you said, “Even after the manner of the Egyptians, the shores are full of the bodies of the 
dying, on whom the weightier punishment falls in death itself, in that, after their life has been wrung from 
them by the avenging waters, they have not found so much as burial?” And yet you yourselves may see 
whether or no one of them, Felicianus, has been brought to life again; yet he has with him within the 
communion of your body those whom he baptized outside. As therefore he is baptized by One that is alive, 
who is clothed with the baptism of the living Christ, so he is baptized by the dead who is wrapped in the 
baptism of the dead Saturn, or any one like him; that we may set forth in the meanwhile, with what 
brevity we may, in what sense the words which you have quoted may be understood without any cavilling 
on the part of any one of us. For, in the sense in which they are received by you, you make no effort to 
explain them, but only strive to entangle us together with yourselves. 


CHAPTER 8 


17. Petilianus said: “We must consider, I say, and declare how far the treacherous traditor is to be 
accounted dead while yet in life. Judas was an apostle when he betrayed Christ; and the same man was 
already dead, having spiritually lost the office of an apostle, being destined afterwards to die by hanging 
himself, as it is written: I have sinned,’ says he, in that I have betrayed the innocent blood; and he 
departed, and went and hanged himself.’ The traitor perished by the rope: he left the rope for others like 
himself, of whom the Lord Christ cried aloud to the Father, Father, those that Thou gavest me I have kept, 
and none of them is lost, but the son of perdition; that the Scripture might be fulfilled.’ For David of old 
had passed this sentence on him who was to betray Christ to the unbelievers: Let another take his office. 
Let his children be fatherless, and his wife a widow.’ See how mighty is the spirit of the prophets, that it 
was able to see all future things as though they were present, so that a traitor who was to be born 
hereafter should be condemned many centuries before. Finally, that the said sentence should be 
completed, the holy Matthias received the bishopric of that lost apostle. Let no one be so dull, no one so 
faithless, as to dispute this: Matthias won for himself a victory, not a wrong, in that he carried off the 
spoils of the traitor from the victory of the Lord Christ. Why then, after this, do you claim to yourself a 
bishopric as the heir of a worse traitor? Judas betrayed Christ in the flesh to the unbelievers; you in the 
spirit madly betrayed the holy gospel to the flames of sacrilege. Judas betrayed the Lawgiver to the 
unbelievers; you, as it were, betraying all that he had left, gave up the law of God to be destroyed by men. 
Whilst, had you loved the law, like the youthful Maccabees, you would have welcomed death for the sake 
of the laws of God (if indeed that can be said to be death to men which makes them immortal because 
they died for the Lord); for of those brethren we learn that one replied to the sacrilegious tyrant with 
these words of faith: Thou like a fury takest us out of this present life; but the King of the world (who 
reigns for ever, and of His kingdom there shall be no end) shall raise us up who have died for His laws, 
unto everlasting life.’ If you were to burn with fire the testament of a dead man, would you not be 
punished as the falsifier of a will? What therefore is likely to become of you who have burned the most 
holy law of our God and Judge? Judas repented of his deed even in death; you not only do not repent, but 
stand forth as a persecutor and butcher of us who keep the law, whilst you are the most wicked of 
traditors.” 


18. Augustin answered: See what a difference there is between your calumnious words and our truthful 
assertions. Listen for a little while. See how you have exaggerated the sin of delivering up the sacred 
books, comparing us in most odious terms, like some sophistical inventor of charges, with the traitor 
Judas. But when I shall have answered you on this point with the utmost brevity,—I did not do what you 
assert; I did not deliver up the sacred books; your charge is false; you will never be able to prove it,—will 
not all that smoke of mighty words presently vanish away? Or will you perchance endeavor to prove the 
truth of what you say? This, then, you should do first; and then you might rise against us, as against men 
who were already convicted, with whatever mass of invective you might choose. Here is one absurdity: 
behold again a second. 


19. You yourself, when speaking of the foretelling of the condemnation of Judas, used these expressions: 
“See how mighty is the spirit of the prophets, that it was able to see all future things as though they were 


present, so that a traitor who was to be born hereafter should be condemned many centuries before;” and 
yet you did not see that in the same sure prophecy, and certain and unshaken truth, in which it was 
foretold that one of the disciples should hereafter betray the Christ; it was also foretold that the whole 
world should hereafter believe in Christ. Why did you pay attention in the prophecy to the man who 
betrayed Christ, and in the same place give no heed to the world for which Christ was betrayed? Who 
betrayed Christ? Judas. To whom did he betray Him? To the Jews. What did the Jews do to Him? “They 
pierced my hands and my feet,” says the Psalmist. “I may tell all my bones: they look and stare upon me. 
They part my garments among them, and cast lots upon my vesture.” Of what importance, then, that is 
which is bought at such a price, I would have you read a little later in the psalm itself: “All the ends of the 
world shall remember and turn unto the Lord; and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship before 
Thee. For the kingdom is the Lord’s; and He is the governor among the nations.” But who is able to suffice 
for the quotation of all the other innumerable prophetic passages which bear witness to the world that is 
destined to believe? Yet you quote a prophecy because you see in it the man who sold Christ: you do not 
see in it the possession which Christ bought by being sold. Here is the second absurdity: behold again the 
third. 


20. Among the many other expressions in your invective, you said: “If you were to burn with fire the 
testament of a dead man, would you not be punished as the falsifier of a will? What therefore is likely to 
become of you who have burned the most holy law of our God and Judge?” In these words you have paid 
no attention to what certainly ought to have moved you, to the question of how it might be that we should 
burn the testament, and yet stand fast in the inheritance which was described in that testament; but it is 
marvellous that you have preserved the testament and lost the inheritance. Is it not written in that 
testament, “Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for thy possession”? Take part in this inheritance, and you may bring what charges you will 
against me about the testament. For what madness is it, that while you shrank from committing the 
testament to the flames, you should yet strive against the words of the testator! We, on the other hand, 
though we hold in our hands the records of the Church and of the State, in which we read that those who 
ordained a rival bishop in opposition to Caecilianus were rather the betrayers of the sacred books, yet do 
not on this account insult you, or pursue you with invectives, or mourn over the ashes of the sacred pages 
in your hands, or contrast the burning torments of the Maccabees with the sacrilege of your fear, saying, 
“You should deliver your own limbs to the flames rather than the utterances of God.” For we are unwilling 
to be so absurd as to excite an empty uproar against you on account of the deeds of others, which you 
either know nothing of, or else repudiate. But in that we see you separated from the communion of the 
whole world (a sin both of the greatest magnitude, and manifest to all mankind, and common to you all), if 
I were desirous of exaggerating, I should find time failing me sooner than words. And if you should seek to 
defend yourself on this charge, it could only be by bringing accusations against the whole world, of such a 
kind that, if they could be maintained, you would simply be furnishing matter for further accusation 
against yourself; if they could not be maintained, there is in them no defence for you. Why therefore do 
you puff yourself up against me about the betrayal of the sacred books, which concerns neither you nor 
me if we abide by the agreement not to charge each other with the sins of other men: and which, if that 
agreement does not stand, affects you rather than me? And, yet, even without any violation of that 
agreement, I think I may say with perfect justice that he should be deemed a partner with him who 
delivered up Christ who has not delivered himself up to Christ in company with the whole world. “Then,” 
says the apostle, “then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise.” And again he says, 
“Heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” And the same apostle shows that the seed of Abraham belongs 
to all nations from the promise which was given to Abraham, “In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed.” Wherefore I consider that I am only making a fair demand in asking that we should for a 
moment consider the testament of God, which has already long been opened, and that we should consider 
every one to be himself an heir of the traitor whom we do not find to be a joint-heir with Him whom he 
betrayed; that every one should belong to him who sold Christ who denies that Christ has bought the 
whole world. For when He showed Himself after His resurrection to His disciples, and gave His limbs to 
those who doubted, that they should handle them, He says this to them, “For thus it is written, and thus it 
behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise again from the dead the third day: and that repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in His name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” See from what an 
inheritance you estrange yourselves! see what an Heir you resist! Can it really be that a man would spare 
Christ if He were walking here on earth who speaks against Him while He sits in heaven? Do you not yet 
understand that whatever you allege against us you allege against His words? A Christian world is 
promised and believed in: the promise is fulfilled, and it is denied. Consider, I entreat of you, what you 
ought to suffer for such impiety. And yet, if I know not what you have suffered,—if I have not seen it, have 
not wrought it,—then do you to-day, who do not suffer the violence of my persecution, render to me an 
account of your separation. But you are likely to say over and over again what, unless you prove it, can 
affect no one, and if you prove it, has no bearing upon me. 


CHAPTER 9 


21. Petilianus said: “Hemmed in, therefore, by these offenses, you cannot be a true bishop.” 


22. Augustin answered: By what offenses? What have you shown? What have you proved? And if you have 


proved charges on the part of I know not whom, what has that to do with the seed of Abraham, in which 
all the nations of the earth are blessed? 


CHAPTER 10 
23. Petilianus said: “Did the apostle persecute any one? or did Christ betray any one?” 


24. Augustin answered: I might indeed say that Satan himself was worse than all wicked men; and yet the 
apostle delivered a man over to him for the destruction of the flesh, that his spirit might be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus. And in the same way he delivered over others, of whom he says, “Whom I have 
delivered unto Satan, that they may learn not to blaspheme.” And the Lord Christ drove out the impious 
merchants from the temple with scourges; in which connection we also find advanced the testimony of 
Scripture, where it says, “The zeal of Thine house hath eaten me up.” So that we do find the apostle 
delivering over to condemnation, and Christ a persecutor. All this I might say, and put you into no small 
heat and perturbation, so that you would be compelled to inquire, not into the complaints of those who 
suffer, but into the intention of those who cause the suffering. But do not trouble yourself about this; I do 
not say this. But I do say that it has nothing to do with the seed of Abraham, which is in all nations, if 
anything has been done to you which ought not to have been done, perhaps by the chaff among the 
harvest of the Lord, which in spite of this is found among all nations. Do you therefore render an account 
of your separation. But first, consider what kind of men you have among you, with whom you would not 
wish to be reproached; and see how unjustly you act, when you cast in our teeth the acts of other men, 
even if you proved what you assert. Therefore it will be found that there is no ground for your separation. 


CHAPTER 11 


25. Petilianus said: “Yet some will be found to say, We are not the sons of a traditor. Any one is the son of 
that man whose deeds he imitates. For those are most assuredly sons, and at the same time bear a strong 
resemblance to their parents, who are born in the likeness of their parents, not only as being of their flesh 
and blood, but in respect of their characters and deeds.” 


26. Augustin answered: A little while ago you were saying nothing contrary to us, now you even begin to 
say something in our favor. For this proposition of yours binds you to as much as this, that if you shall fail 
to-day to convict us, with whom you are arguing, of being traditors and murderers, and anything else with 
which you charge us, you will then be wholly powerless to hurt us by any charge of the kind which you 
may prove against those who have gone before us. For we cannot be the sons of those to whose deeds our 
actions bear no resemblance. And see to what you have committed yourself. If you should be so successful 
as to convict some man, even of our own times, and living with us, of any guilt of the kind, that is in no 
way to the prejudice of all the nations of the earth who are blessed in the seed of Abraham, by separating 
yourself from whom you are found to be guilty of sacrilege. Accordingly, unless (as is altogether 
impossible) you are acquainted with all men that exist throughout the world, and have not only made 
yourself familiar with all their characters and deeds, but have also proved that they are as bad as you 
describe, you have no ground for reproaching all the world, which is among the saints, with parentage of I 
know not what description, to whom you prove that they are like. Nor will it help you at all, even if you are 
able to show that those who are not of the same character take the holy sacraments in common with those 
who are. In the first place, because you ought yourselves to look at those with whom you celebrate those 
sacraments, to whom you give them, from whom you receive them, and whom you would be unwilling to 
have cast up against you as a reproach. And again, if all those are the sons of Judas, who was the devil 
among the apostles, who imitate his deeds, why do we not call those of the sons of the apostles who make 
such men partakers, not in their own deeds, but in the sacraments of the Lord, as the apostles partook of 
the supper of the Lord in company with that traitor? and in this way they are very different from you, who 
cast in the teeth of men who are striving for the preservation of unity the very thing that you do to the 
rending asunder of unity. 


CHAPTER 12 


27. Petilianus said: “The Lord Jesus said to the Jews concerning Himself, If I do not the works of my 
Father, believe me not.’” 


28. Augustin answered: I have already answered above, This is both true, and makes for us against you. 


CHAPTER 13 


29. Petilianus said: Over and over again He reproaches the false speakers and liars in such terms as 
these: Ye are the children of the devil, for he also was a slanderer from the beginning, and abode not in 
the truth.’” 


30. Augustin answered: We are not wont to say, “He was a slanderer,” but “He was a murderer.” But we 
ask how it was that the devil was a murderer from the beginning; and we find that he slew the first man, 


not by drawing a sword, nor by applying to him any bodily violence, but by persuading him to sin, and 
thus driving him from the happiness of Paradise. What, then, was Paradise is now represented by the 
Church. Therefore those are the sons of the devil who slay men by withdrawing them from the Church. 
But as by the words of God we know what was the situation of Paradise, so now by the words of Christ we 
have learned where the Church is to be found: “Throughout all nations,” He says, “beginning at 
Jerusalem.” Whosoever, therefore, separates a man from that complete whole to place him in any single 
part, is proved to be a son of the devil and a murderer. But see, further, what is the application of the 
expression which you yourself employed in saying of the devil, “He was a slanderer, and abode not in the 
truth.” For you bring an accusation against the whole world on account of the sins of others, though even 
those others themselves you were more able to accuse than to convict; and you abode not in the truth of 
Christ. For He says that the Church is “throughout all nations, beginning at Jerusalem;” but ye say that it 
is in the party of Donatus. 


CHAPTER 14 


31. Petilianus said: “In the third place, also, He calls the madness of persecutors in like manner by this 
name, Ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell? Wherefore, behold, I send unto 
you prophets, and wise men, and scribes; and some of them ye shall kill and crucify; and some of them 
shall ye scourge in your synagogues, and persecute them from city to city: that upon you may come all the 
righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias, son of 
Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and the altar.’ Are they then really the sons of vipers 
according to the flesh, and not rather serpents in mind, and three-tongued malice, and deadliness of 
touch, and burning with the spirit of poison? They have truly become vipers, who by their bites have 
vomited forth death against the innocent people.” 


32. Augustin answered: If I were to say that this is said of men of character like unto yourselves, you 
would reply, “Prove it.” What then, have you proved it? Or if you think that it is proved by the mere fact of 
its being uttered, there is no need to repeat the same words. Pronounce the same judgment against 
yourselves as coming from us to you. See you not that I too have proved it, if this amounts to proof? And 
yet I would have you learn what is really meant by proof. For indeed I do not even seek for evidence from 
without to enable me to prove you vipers. For be well assured that this very fact marks in you the nature 
of vipers, that you have not in your mouth the foundation of truth, but the poison of slanderous abuse, as 
it is written, “The poison of asps is under their lips.” And because this might be said indiscriminately by 
any one against any one, as though it were asked, Under whose lips? he immediately adds, “Their mouth 
is full of cursing and bitterness.” When, therefore, you say such things as this against men dispersed 
throughout the whole world, of whom you know nothing whatsoever, and many of whom have never heard 
the name either of Caecilianus or of Donatus, and when you do not hear them answering amid silence, 
Nothing of what you say has reference to us; we never saw it; we never did it; we are totally at a loss to 
understand what you are saying,—seeing that you desire nothing else than to say what you are entirely 
powerless to prove, how can you help allowing that your mouth is full of cursing and bitterness? See, 
therefore, whether you can possibly show that you are not vipers, unless you show that all Christians 
throughout all nations of the world are traditors, and murderers, and anything but Christians. Nay, in very 
truth, even though you should be able to know and set before us the lives and deeds of every individual 
man throughout the world, yet before you can do that, seeing that you act as you do without any 
consideration, your mouth is that of a viper, your mouth is full of cursing and bitterness. Show to us now, 
if you can, what prophet, what wise man, what scribe we have slain, or crucified, or scourged in our 
synagogues. Look how much labor you have expended without in any way being able to prove that 
Donatus and Marculus were prophets, or wise men, or scribes, because, in fact, they were nothing of the 
sort. But even if you could prove as much as this, what progress would you have made towards proving 
that they had been killed by us, when even we ourselves did not so much as know them? and how much 
less the whole world, whom you calumniate with poisonous mouth? Or whence will you be able to prove 
that we have a spirit like that of those who murdered them, when you actually cannot show that they were 
murdered by any one at all? Look carefully to all these points, see whether you can prove any single one 
of them either about the whole world, or to the satisfaction of the whole world,—in your persevering 
calumnies against which you show that the charges are true in you, which you falsely propagate against 
the world. 


33. Further, even if we should desire to prove you to be slayers of the prophets, it would be too long a task 
to collect the evidence through all the several instances of the slaughter which your infuriated leaders of 
the Circumcelliones, and the actual crowd of men inflamed by wine and madness, not only have 
committed since the beginning of your schism, but even continue to commit at the present time. To take 
the case nearest at hand. Let the divine utterances be produced, which are commonly in the hands of both 
of us. Let us consider those to be murderers of the prophets whom we find contradicting the words of the 
prophets. What more learned definition could be given? What could admit of speedier proof? You would be 
acting less cruelly in piercing the bodies of the prophets with a sword, than in endeavoring to destroy the 
words of the prophets with your tongue. The prophet says, “All the ends of the world shall remember and 
turn unto the Lord.” Behold and see how this is being done, how it is being fulfilled. But you not only close 
your ears in disbelief against what is said, but you even thrust out your tongues in madness to speak 


against what is already being done. Abraham heard the promise, “In thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed,” and “he believed, and it was counted unto him for righteousness.” You see the fact 
accomplished, and you cry out against it; and you will not that it should be counted unto you for 
unrighteousness, as it fairly would be counted, even if your refusal to believe was not on the 
accomplishment, but only on the utterance of the prophecy. Nay, not only are you not willing that it should 
be counted unto you for unrighteousness, but even what you suffer as the punishment of this impiety you 
would fain have counted unto you for righteousness. Or if your conduct is not a persecution of the 
prophets, because your instrument is not the sword but the tongue, what was the reason of its being said 
under divine inspiration, “The sons of men, whose teeth are spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp 
sword”? But what time would suffice me to collect from all the prophets all the testimonies to the Church 
dispersed throughout the world, all of which you endeavor to destroy and render nought by contradicting 
them? But you are caught; for “their sound is gone out into all lands, and their words to the end of the 
world.” I will, however, advance this one saying from the mouth of the Lord, who is the Witness of 
witnesses. “All things must be fulfilled,” He says, “which were written in the law of Moses, and in the 
prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me.” And what these were let us hear from Himself: “Then 
opened He their understanding, that they might understand the Scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day: and that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in His name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” See 
what it is that is written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning the Lord. 
See what the Lord Himself revealed about Himself and about the Church, making Himself manifest, 
uttering promises about the Church. But for you, see that you resist such manifest proofs as these, and as 
you cannot destroy them, endeavor to pervert them, what would you do, if you were to come across the 
bodies of the prophets, when you rage so madly against the utterances of the prophets, as not even to 
hearken to the Lord when He is fulfilling, and making manifest, and expounding the prophets? For do you 
not, to the utmost of’your power, strive to slay the Lord Himself, since even to Himself you will not yield? 


CHAPTER 15 


34. Petilianus said: “David also spoke of you as persecutors in the following terms: Their throat is an open 
sepulchre; with their tongues have they deceived; the poison of asps is under their lips. Their mouth is full 
of cursing and bitterness; their feet are swift to shed blood. Destruction and unhappiness is in their ways, 
and the way of peace have they not known: there is no fear of God before their eyes. Have all the workers 
of wickedness no knowledge, who eat up my people as they eat bread?’” 


35. Augustin answered: Their throat is an open sepulchre, whence they breathe out death by lies. For “the 
mouth that belieth slayeth the soul.” But if nothing is more true than that which Christ said, that His 
Church should be throughout all nations, beginning at Jerusalem, then there is nothing more false than 
that which you say, that it is in the party of Donatus. But the tongues which have deceived are the tongues 
of those who, whilst they are acquainted with their own deeds, not only say that they are just men, but 
that they are justifiers of men, which is said of One only “that justifieth the ungodly,” and that because 
“He is just and the justifier.” As regards the poison of asps, and the mouth full of cursing and bitterness, 
we have said enough already. But you have yourselves said that the followers of Maximianus had feet swift 
to shed blood, as is testified by the sentence of your plenary Council, so often quoted in the records of the 
proconsular province and of the state. But they, so far as we hear, never killed any one in the body. You 
evidently, therefore, understood that the blood of the soul was shed in spiritual murder by the sword of 
schism, which you condemned in Maximianus. See then if your feet are not swift to shed blood, when you 
cut off men from the unity of the whole world, if you were right in saying it of the followers of 
Maximianus, because they cut off some from the party of Donatus. Are we again without the knowledge of 
the way of peace, who study to preserve the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace? and yet do you 
possess that knowledge, who resist the discourse which Christ held with His disciples after His 
resurrection, of so peaceful a nature that He began it with the greeting, “Peace be unto you;” and that so 
strenuously that you are proved to be saying nothing less to Him than this, “What Thou saidst of the unity 
of all nations is false; what we say of the offense of all nations is true”? Who would say such things as this 
if they had the fear of God before their eyes? See, therefore, if in daily saying things like this you are not 
trying to destroy the people of God dispersed throughout the world, eating them up as it were bread. 


CHAPTER 16 


36. Petilianus said: “The Lord Christ also warns us, saying, Beware of false prophets, which come unto 
you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves; and ye shall not know them by their 
fruits.’“ 


37. Augustin answered: If I were to inquire of you by what fruits you know us to be ravening wolves, you 
are sure to answer by charging us with the sins of other men, and these such as were never proved 
against those who are said to have been guilty of them. But if you should ask of me by what fruits we 
know you rather to be ravening wolves, I bring against you the charge of schism, which you will deny, but 
which I will straightway go on to prove; for, as a matter of fact, you do not communicate with all the 
nations of the earth, nor with those Churches which were founded by the labor of the apostles. Hereupon 


you will say, “I do not communicate with traditors and murderers.” The seed of Abraham answers you, 
“These are those charges which you made, which are either not true, or have no reference to me.” But 
these I set aside for the present; do you meanwhile show me the Church. Now that voice will sound in my 
ears which the Lord showed was to be avoided in the false prophets who made a show of their several 
parties, and strove to estrange men from the Catholic Church, “Lo, here is Christ, or there.” But do you 
think that the true sheep of Christ are so utterly destitute of sense, who are told, “Believe it not,” that 
they will hearken to the wolf when he says, “Lo, here is Christ,” and will not hearken to the Shepherd 
when He says, “Throughout all nations, beginning at Jerusalem?” 


CHAPTER 17 


38. Petilianus said: “Thus, thus, thou wicked persecutor, under whatsoever cloak of righteousness thou 
hast concealed thyself, under whatsoever name of peace thou wagest war with kisses, under whatsoever 
title of unity thou endeavorest to ensnare the race of men—thou, who up to this time art cheating and 
deceiving, thou art the true son of the devil, showing thy parentage by thy character.” 


39. Augustin answered: Consider in reply that these things have been said by us against you; and that you 
may know to which of us they are more appropriate, call to mind what I have said before. 


CHAPTER 18 


40. Petilianus said: “Nor is it, after all, so strange that you assume to yourself the name of bishop without 
authority. This is the true custom of the devil, to choose in preference a mode of deceiving by which he 
usurps to himself a word of holy meaning, as the apostle declares to us: And no marvel,’ he says: for Satan 
himself is transformed into an angel of light. Therefore it is no great thing if his ministers also be 
transformed as the ministers of righteousness.’ Nor is it therefore a marvel if you falsely call yourself a 
bishop. For even those fallen angels, lovers of the maidens of the world, who were corrupted by the 
corruption of their flesh, though, from having stripped themselves of divine excellence, they have ceased 
to be angels, yet retain the name of angels, and always esteem themselves as angels, though, being 
released from the service of God, they have passed from the likeness of their character into the army of 
the devil, as the great God declares, My spirit shall not always strive with man, for that he also is flesh.’ 
To those guilty ones and to you the Lord Christ will say, Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels.’ If there were no evil angels, the devil would have no angels; of 
whom the apostle says, that in the judgment of the resurrection they shall be condemned by the saints: 
Know ye not,’ says he, that we shall judge angels?’ If they were true angels, men would not have authority 
to judge the angels of God. So too those sixty apostles, who, when the twelve were left alone with the Lord 
Christ, departed in apostasy from the faith, are so far yet considered among wretched men to be apostles, 
that from them Manichaeus and the rest entangle many souls in many devilish sects which they destroyed 
that they might take them in their snares. For indeed the fallen Manichaeus, if fallen he was, is not to be 
reckoned among those sixty, if it be that we can find his name as an apostle among the twelve, or if he was 
ordained by the voice of Christ when Matthias was elected into the place of the traitor Judas, or another 
thirteenth like Paul, who calls himself the last of the apostles, expressly that any one who was later than 
himself might not be held to be an apostle. For these are his words: For I am the last of the apostles, that 
am not meet to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God.’ And do not flatter 
yourselves in this: he was a Jew that had done this. You too, as Gentiles, may work destruction upon us. 
For you carry on war without license, against whom we may not fight in turn. For you desire to live when 
you have murdered us; but our victory is either to escape or to be slain.” 


41. Augustin answered: See how you have quoted the testimony of holy Scripture, or how you have 
understood it, when it has no bearing at all upon the present point at issue. For all that you have brought 
forward was simply said to prove that there are false bishops, just as there are false angels and false 
apostles. Now we too know quite well that there are false angels and false apostles, and false bishops, 
and, as the true apostle says, false brethren also; but, seeing that charges such as yours may be brought 
by either side against the other, what is required is a certain degree of proof, and not mere empty words. 
But if you would see to which of us the charge of falseness more truly applies, recall to mind what we 
have said before, and you will see it there set forth, that we may not become tedious to our readers by 
repeating the same thing over and over again. And yet how is the Church dispersed throughout the world 
affected either by what you may have found to say about its chaff, which is mixed with it throughout the 
whole world; or by what you said of Manichaeus and the other devilish sects? For if the wheat is not 
affected by anything which is said even about the chaff which is still mingled with it, how much less are 
the members of Christ dispersed throughout the whole world affected by monstrosities which have been 
so long and so openly separated from it? 


CHAPTER 19 


42. Petilianus said: “The Lord Jesus Christ commands us, saying, When they persecute you in this city, flee 
ye into another; and if they persecute you in that, flee yet into a third; for verily I say unto you, ye shall 
not have gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of man be come.’ If He gives us this warning in the case 


of Jews and pagans, you who call yourself a Christian ought not to imitate the dreadful deeds of the 
Gentiles. Or do you serve God in such wise that we should be murdered at your hands? You do err, you do 
err, if you are wretched enough to entertain such a belief as this. For God does not have butchers for His 
priests.” 


43. Augustin answered: To flee from one state to another from the face of persecution has not been 
enjoined as precept or permission on heretics or schismatics, such as you are; but it was enjoined on the 
preachers of the gospel, whom you resist. And this we may easily prove in this wise: you are now in your 
own cities, and no man persecutes you. You must therefore come forth, and give an account of your 
separation. For it cannot be maintained that, as the weakness of the flesh is excused when it yields before 
the violence of persecution, so truth also ought to yield to falsehood. Furthermore, if you are suffering 
persecution, why do you not retire from the cities in which you are, that you may fulfill the instructions 
which you quote out of the gospel? But if you are not suffering persecution, why are you unwilling to reply 
to us? Or if the fact be that you are afraid lest, when you should have made reply, you then should suffer 
persecution, in that case how are you following the example of those preachers to whom it was said, 
“Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves?” To whom it was also further said “Fear not 
them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul.” And how do you escape the charge of acting 
contrary to the injunction of the Apostle Peter, who says, “Be ready always to give an answer to every man 
that asketh you a reason of the faith and hope that is in you?” And, lastly, wherefore are you ever eager to 
annoy the Catholic Churches by the most violent disturbances, whenever it is in your power, as is proved 
by innumerable instances of simple fact? But you say that you must defend your places, and that you 
resist with cudgels and massacres and with whatever else you can. Wherefore in such a case did you not 
hearken to the voice of the Lord, when He says, “But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil”? Or, allowing 
that it is possible that in some cases it should be right for violent men to be resisted by bodily force, and 
that it does not violate the precept which we receive from the Lord, “But I say unto you, that ye resist not 
evil,” why may it not also be that a pious man should eject an impious man, or a just man him that is 
unjust, in the exercise of duly and lawfully constituted authority, from seats which are unlawfully usurped, 
or retained to the despite of God? For you would not say that the false prophets suffered persecution at 
the hands of Elijah, in the same sense that Elijah suffered persecution from the wickedest of kings? Or 
that because the Lord was scourged by His persecutors, therefore those whom He Himself drove out of 
the temple with scourges are to be put in comparison with His sufferings? It remains, therefore, that we 
should acknowledge that there is no other question requiring solution, except whether you have been 
pious or impious in separating yourselves from the communion of the whole world. For if it shall be found 
that you have acted impiously, you would not be surprised if there should be no lack of ministers of God by 
whom you might be scourged, seeing that you suffer persecution not from us, but as it is written, from 
their own abominations. 


CHAPTER 20 


44. Petilianus said: “The Lord Christ cries again from heaven to Paul, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me? It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks.’ He was then called Saul, that he might afterwards 
receive his true name in baptism. But for you it is not hard so often to persecute Christ in the persons of 
His priests, though the Lord Himself cries out, Touch not mine anointed.’ Reckon up all the deaths of the 
saints, and so often have you murdered Christ, who lives in each of them. Lastly, if you are not guilty of 
sacrilege, then a saint cannot be a murderer.” 


45. Augustin answered: Defend yourselves from the charge of the persecution which those men suffered 
at the hands of your party who separated themselves from you with the followers of Maximianus, and 
therein you will find our defence. For if you say that you committed no such deeds, we simply read to you 
the records of the pro-consular province and the state. If you say that you were right in persecuting them, 
why are you unwilling to suffer the like yourselves? If you say, “But we caused no schism,” then let this be 
inquired into, and, till it is decided whether it be so or not, let no one make accusation against 
persecutors. If you say that even schismatics ought not to have suffered persecution, I ask whether it is 
also the case that they ought not to have been driven out of the basilicas, in which they lay snares for the 
leading astray of the weak, even though it were done by duly constituted authorities? If you say that this 
also should not have been done, first restore the basilicas to the followers of Maximianus, and then 
discuss the point with us. If you say that it was right, then see what they ought to suffer at the hands of 
duly constituted authority, who, in resisting it, “resist the ordinance of God.” Wherefore the apostle 
expressly says, “For he beareth not the sword in vain: for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath on him that doeth evil.” But even if this had been discovered after the truth had been searched out 
with all diligence, that not even after public trial ought schismatics to undergo any punishment, or be 
driven from the positions which they have occupied, for their treachery and deceit; and if you should say 
that you are vexed that the followers of Maximianus should have suffered such conduct at the hands of 
some of you,—why does not the wheat of the Lord cry out with the more freedom from the whole field of 
the Lord, that is, from the world, and say, Neither are we at all affected by what the tares and the chaff 
amongst us do, seeing that it is contrary to our wish? If you confess that it is sufficient to clear you of 
responsibility, that all the evil that is done by men of your party is done in opposition to your wishes, why 
then have you separated yourselves? For if your reason for not separating from the unrighteous among 


the party of Donatus is that each man bears his own burden, why have you separated yourselves from 
those throughout the world whom you think, or profess to think, to be unrighteous? Is it that you might all 
share equally in bearing the burden of schism? 


46. And when we ask of you which of your party you can prove to have been slain by us, I indeed can 
remember no law issued by the emperors to the effect that you should be put to death. Those indeed 
whose deaths you quote most frequently to bring us into odium, Marculus and Donatus, present a great 
question,—whether they threw themselves down a precipice, as your teaching does not hesitate to 
encourage by examples of daily occurrence, or whether they were thrown down by the true command of 
some authority. For if it is a thing incredible that the leaders of the Circumcelliones should have wrought 
upon themselves a death in accordance with their custom, how much more incredible it is that the Roman 
authorities should have been able to condemn them to a punishment at variance with custom! 
Accordingly, in considering this matter, which you think excessive in its hatefulness, supposing what you 
say is true, what is there in it which bears upon the Lord’s wheat? Let the chaff which flew away outside 
accuse the chaff which yet remained within for it is not possible that it should all be separated till the 
winnowing at the last day. But if what you say is false, what wonder is it if, when the chaff is carried away 
as it were by a light blast of dissension, it even attacks the wheat of the Lord with false accusations? 
Wherefore, on the consideration of all such odious accusations, the wheat of Christ, which is ordered to 
grow together with the tares throughout the field, that is, throughout the whole world, makes this answer 
to you with a free and fearless voice: If you cannot prove what you say, it has no application to any one; 
and if you prove it, it yet does not apply to me. The result of which is, that whosoever has separated 
himself from the unity of the wheat on account of the offenses chargeable against the tares, or against the 
chaff, is unable to defend himself from the charge of murder which is involved in the mere offense of 
dissension and schism, as the Scripture says, “Whoso hateth his brother is a murderer.” 


CHAPTER 21 


47. Petilianus said: “Accordingly, as we have said, the Lord Christ cried, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me? It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. And he said, Who art Thou, Lord? And the Lord said, I 
am Christ of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest. And he, trembling and astonished, said, Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do? And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go into the city, and it shall be told thee what 
thou must do.’ And so presently it goes on, But Saul arose from the earth; and when his eyes were opened, 
he saw no man.’ See here how blindness, coming in punishment of madness, obscures the light in the eyes 
of the persecutor, not to be again expelled except by baptism! Let us see, therefore, what he did in the 
city. Ananias,’ it is said, entered into the house to Saul, and putting his hands on him, said, Brother Saul, 
the Lord, even Jesus, that appeared unto thee in the way as thou camest, hath sent me, that thou mightest 
receive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost. And immediately there fell from his eyes as it had 
been scales; and he received sight forthwith, and arose, and was baptized.’ Seeing therefore that Paul, 
being freed by baptism from the offense of persecution, received again his eyesight freed from guilt, why 
will not you, a persecutor and traditor, blinded by false baptism be baptized by those whom you 
persecute?” 


48. Augustin answered: You do not prove that I, whom you wish to baptize afresh, am either a persecutor 
or a traditor. And if you prove this charge against any one, yet the persecutor and traditor is not to be 
baptized afresh, if he had been baptized already with the baptism of Christ. For the reason why it was 
necessary that Paul should be baptized was that he had never been washed in any baptism of the kind. 
Therefore what you have chosen to insert about Paul has no point of resemblance with the case which you 
are arguing with us. But if you had not inserted this, you would have found no place for your childish 
declamation, “See how blindness comes in punishment of madness, not to be again expelled except by 
baptism!” For with how much more force might one exclaim against you, See how blindness comes in 
punishment of madness, which, finding its similitude in Simon, not in Paul, is not expelled from you even 
when you have received baptism? For if persecutors ought to be baptized by those whom they persecute, 
then let Primianus be baptized by the followers of Maximianus, whom he persecuted with the utmost 
eagerness. 


CHAPTER 22 


49. Petilianus said: “It may be urged that Christ said to His apostles, as you are constantly quoting against 
us, He that is washed needeth not save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit.’ Now if you discuss those 
words in all their fullness, you are bound by what immediately follows. For this is what He said, in His 
very words: He that is washed needeth not save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit: and ye are clean, 
but not all. But this he said on account of Judas, who should betray Him; therefore said He, Ye are not all 
clean.’ Whosoever, therefore, has incurred the guilt of treason, has forfeited, like you, his baptism. Again, 
after that the betrayer of Christ had himself been condemned, He thus more fully confirmed His words to 
the eleven apostles: Now are ye clean through the word which I have spoken unto you. Abide in me, and I 
in you.’ And again He said to these same eleven, Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you.’ 
Seeing, then, that these things were said to the eleven apostles, when the traitor, as we have seen, had 
been condemned, you likewise, being traditors, are similarly without both peace and baptism.” 


50. Augustin answered: If therefore every traditor has forfeited his baptism, it will follow that every one 
who, having been baptized by you, has afterwards become a traditor, ought to be baptized afresh. And if 
you do not do this, you yourselves sufficiently prove the falseness of the saying, “Whosoever therefore has 
incurred the guilt of treason, has forfeited, like you, his baptism.” For if he has forfeited it, let him return 
and receive it again; but if he returns and does not receive it, it is clear that he had not forfeited it. Again, 
if the reason why it was said to the apostles, “Now are ye clean,” and “My peace I give unto you,” was that 
the traitor had already left the room, then was not that supper of so great a sacrament clean and able to 
give peace, which He distributed to all before his going out? And if you venture to say this with your eyes 
closed against the truth, what can we do save exclaim the more, See how blindness comes in punishment 
of the madness of those who wish to be, as the apostle says, “teachers of the law, understanding neither 
what they say, nor whereof they affirm?” And yet, unless blindness came in the way of their pertinacity, it 
was not a very difficult matter that you should understand and see that the Lord did not say in the 
presence of Judas, Ye are not yet clean, but “Now are ye clean.” He added, however, “But not all,” because 
there was one there who was not clean; yet if he had been polluting the others by his presence, it would 
not have been declared to them, “Now are ye clean,” but, as I said before, Ye are not yet clean. But, after 
Judas had gone out, He said to them, “Now are ye clean,” and did not add the words, But not all, because 
he had now departed in whose presence indeed, as had been said to them, they were already clean, but 
not all, because there was one there unclean. Wherefore in these words the Lord rather declared that in 
the one company of men receiving the same sacraments, the uncleanness of some members cannot hurt 
the clean. Certainly, if you think that there are among us men like Judas, you might apply to us the words, 
“Ye are clean, but not all.” But this is not what you say; but you say that because of the presence of some 
who are unclean, therefore we are all unclean. This the Lord did not say to the disciples in the presence of 
Judas, and therefore whoever says this has not learned from the good Master what He says. 


CHAPTER 23 


51. Petilianus said: “But if you say that we give baptism twice over, truly it is rather you who do this, who 
slay men who have been baptized; and this we do not say because you baptize them, but because you 
cause each one of them, by the act of slaying him, to be baptized in his own blood. For the baptism of 
water or of the Spirit is as it were doubled when the blood of the martyr is wrung from him. And so our 
Saviour also Himself, after being baptized in the first instance by John, declared that He must be baptized 
again, not this time with water nor with the Spirit, but with the baptism of blood, the cross of suffering, as 
it is written, Two disciples, the sons of Zebedee, came unto Him, saying, Lord, when thou comest into thy 
kingdom grant that we may sit, one on Thy right hand, and the other on Thy left hand. But Jesus said unto 
them, Ye ask a difficult thing: can ye drink of the cup that I drink of, and be baptized with the baptism that 
I am baptized with? They said unto Him, We are able. And He said unto them, Ye can indeed drink of the 
cup that I drink of; and with the baptism that I am baptized withal shall ye be baptized,’ and so forth. If 
these are two baptisms, you commend us by your malice, we must needs confess. For when you kill our 
bodies, then we do celebrate a second baptism; but it is that we are baptized with our baptism and with 
blood, like Christ. Blush, blush, ye persecutors. Ye make martyrs like unto Christ, who are sprinkled with 
the baptism of blood after the water of the genuine baptism.” 


52. Augustin answered: In the first place, we reply without delay that we do not kill you, but you kill 
yourselves by a true death, when you cut yourselves off from the living root of unity. In the next place, if 
all who are killed are baptized in their own blood, then all robbers, all unrighteous, impious, accursed 
men, who are put to death by the sentence of the law, are to be considered martyrs, because they are 
baptized in their own blood. But if only those are baptized in their own blood who are put to death for 
righteousness’ sake, since theirs is the kingdom of heaven, you have already seen that the first question is 
why you suffer, and only afterwards should we ask what you suffer. Why therefore do you puff out your 
cheeks before you have shown the righteousness of your deeds? Why, does your tongue resound before 
your character is approved? If you have made a schism, you are impious; if you are impious, you die as 
one guilty of sacrilege, when you are punished for impiety; if you die as one guilty of sacrilege, how are 
you baptized in your blood? Or do you say, I have not made a schism? Let us then inquire into this. Why do 
you make an outcry before you prove your case? 


53. Or do you say, Even if I am guilty of sacrilege, I ought not to be slain by you? It is one question as to 
the enormity of my action, which you never prove with any truth, another as to the baptism of your blood, 
from whence you derive your boast. For I never killed you, nor do you prove that you are killed by any 
one. Nor even if you were to prove it would it in any way affect me, whoever it was that killed you, 
whether he did it justly in virtue of power lawfully given by the Lord, or committed the crime of murder, 
like the chaff of the Lord’s harvest, through some evil desire; just as you are in no way concerned with 
him who in recent times, with an intolerable tyranny, attended even by a company of soldiers, not because 
he feared any one, but that he might be feared by all, oppressed widows, destroyed pupils, betrayed the 
patrimonies of other men, annulled the marriages of other men, contrived the sale of the property of the 
innocent, divided the price of the property when sold with its mourning owners. I should seem to be 
saying all this out of the invention of my own head, if it were not sufficiently obvious of whom I speak 
without the mention of his name. And if all this is undoubtedly true, then just as you are not concerned 
with this, so neither are we concerned with anything you say, even though it were true. But if that 


colleague of yours, being really a just and innocent man, is maligned by a lying tale, then should we also 
learn in no way to give credit to reports, which have been spread abroad of innocent men, as though they 
had delivered up the sacred books, or murdered any of their fellow-men. To this we may add, that I refer 
to a man who lived with you, whose birthday you were wont to celebrate with such large assemblies, with 
whom you joined in the kiss of peace in the sacraments, in whose hands you placed the Eucharist, to 
whom in turn you extended your hands to receive it from his ministering, whose ears, when they were 
deaf amid the groanings of all Africa, you durst not offend by free speech; for paying to whom, even 
indirectly, a most witty compliment, by saying that in the Count he had a god for his companion, some one 
of your party was extolled to the skies. But you reproach us with the deeds of men with whom we never 
lived, whose faces we never saw, in whose lifetime we were either boys, or perhaps as yet not even born. 
What is the meaning, then, of your great unfairness and perversity, that you should wish to impose on us 
the burdens of those whom we never knew, whilst you will not bear the burdens of your friends? The 
divine Scriptures exclaim: “When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst with him.” If he whom you 
saw did not pollute you, why do you reproach me with one whom I could not have seen? Or do you Say, I 
did not consent with him, because his deeds were displeasing to me? But, at any rate, you went up to the 
altar of God with him. Come now, if you would defend yourself, make a distinction between your two 
positions, and say that it is one thing to consent together for sin, as the two elders consented together 
when they laid a plot against the chastity of Susannah, and another thing to receive the sacrament of the 
Lord in company with a thief, as the apostles received even that first supper in company with Judas. I am 
all in favor of your defense. But why do you not consider how much more easily, in the course of your 
defense, you have acquitted all the nations and boundaries of the earth, throughout which the inheritance 
of Christ is dispersed? For if it was possible for you to see a thief, and to share the sacraments with the 
thief whom you saw, and yet not to share his sin, how much less was it possible for the remotest nations of 
the earth to have anything in common with the sins of African traditors and persecutors, supposing your 
charges and assertions to be true, even though they held the sacraments in common with them? Or do you 
say, I saw in him the bishop, I did not see in him the thief? Say what you will. I allow this defense also, and 
in this the world is acquitted of the charges which you brought against it. For if it was permitted you to 
ignore the character of a man whom you knew, why is the whole world not allowed to be ignorant of those 
it never knew, unless, indeed, the Donatists are allowed to be ignorant of what they do not wish to know, 
while the nations of the earth may not be ignorant of what they cannot know? 


54. Or do you say, Theft is one thing, delivery of the sacred books or persecution is another? I grant there 
is a difference, nor is it worth while now to show wherein that difference consists. But listen to the 
summary of the argument. If he could not make you a thief, because his thieving was displeasing in your 
sight, who can make men traditors or murderers to whom such treachery or murder is abhorrent? First, 
then, confess that you share in all the evil of Optatus, whom you knew, and even so reproach me with any 
evil which was found in those whom I knew not. And do not say to me, But my charges are serious, yours 
but trifling. You must first acknowledge them, however trifling they may be in your case, not before I on 
my side confess the charges against me, but before I can allow you to say these serious things about me at 
all. Did Optatus, whom you knew make you a thief by being your colleague, or not? Answer me one or the 
other. If you say he did not, I ask why he did not,—because he was not a thief himself? or because you do 
not know it? or because you disapprove of it? If you say, Because he himself was not a thief, much more 
ought we not to believe that those with whom you reproach us were of such a character as you assert. For 
if we must not believe of Optatus what both Christians and pagans and Jews, ay, and what both our party 
and yours assert, how much less should we believe what you assert of any one? But if you say, Because 
you do not know it, all the nations of the earth answer you, Much more do we not know of all that you 
reproach us with in these men. But if you say, Because you disapproved of it, they answer you with the 
same voice, Although you have never proved the truth of what you say, yet acts like these are viewed by us 
with disapproval. But if you say, Lo, Optatus, whom I knew, made me a thief because he was my colleague, 
and I was in the habit of going to the altar with him when he committed those deeds; but I do not greatly 
heed it, because the fault was trivial, but your party made you a traditor and a murderer,—I answer that I 
do not allow that I too am made a traditor and a murderer by the sins of other men, just because you 
confess that you are made a thief by the sin of another man; for it must be remembered that you are 
proved a thief, not by our judgment, but by your own confession. For we say that every man must bear his 
own burden, as the apostle is our witness. But you, of your own accord, have taken the burden of Optatus 
on your own shoulders, not because you committed the theft, or consented to it, but because you declared 
your conviction that what another did applied to you. For, as the apostle says, when speaking of food, “I 
know, and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing unclean of itself: but to him that 
esteemeth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean;” by the same rule, it may be said that the sins of 
others cannot implicate those who disapprove of them; but if any one thinks that they affect him, then he 
is affected by them. Wherefore you do not convict us of being traditors or murderers, even though you 
were to prove something of the sort against those who share the sacraments with us; but the guilt of theft 
is fastened on you, even if you disapprove of everything that Optatus did, not in virtue of our accusation, 
but by your own decision. And that you may not think this a trivial fault, read what the apostle says, “Nor 
shall thieves inherit the kingdom of God.” But those who shall not inherit the kingdom of God will 
certainly not be on His right hand among those whom it shall be said, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” If they are not there, where will 
they be except on the left hand? Therefore among those to whom it shall be said, “Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” In vain, therefore, do you indulge in 


your security, thinking it a trivial fault which separates you from the kingdom of God, and sends you into 
everlasting fire. How much better will you do to betake yourself to true confusion, saying, Every one of us 
shall bear his own burden, and the winnowing fan at the last day shall separate the chaff from the wheat! 


55. But it is evident that you are afraid of its being forthwith said to you, “Why then, whilst you attempt to 
place on some men’s backs the burdens of their neighbors, have you dared to separate yourselves from 
the Lord’s corn, dispersed throughout the world, before the winnowing at the last day?” Accordingly, you 
who disapprove of the deeds of your party, whilst you are taking precautions against being charged with 
the schism which you all have made, are involving yourselves also in their sins which you did not commit; 
and while the shrewd Petilianus is afraid of my being able to say that am I not such as he thinks 
Caecilianus was, he is obliged to confess that he himself is such as he knows Optatus to have been. Or are 
you not such as the common voice of Africa proclaims him to have been? Then neither are we such as 
those with whom you reproach us are either suspected to have been by your mistake, or calumniously 
asserted to have been by your madness, or proved to have been by the truth. Much less is the wheat of the 
Lord in all the nations of the earth of such a character, seeing that it never heard the names of those of 
whom you speak. There is therefore no reason why you should perish in such sin of separation and such 
sacrilege of schism. And yet, if you are made to suffer for this great impiety by the judgment of God, you 
say that you are even baptized in your blood; so that you are not content with feeling no remorse for your 
division, but you must even glory in your punishment. 


CHAPTER 24 


56. Petilianus said: “But you will answer that you abide by the same declaration, He that is once washed 
needeth not save to wash his feet.’ Now the once’ is once that has authority, once that is confirmed by the 
truth.” 


57. Augustin answered: Baptism in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost has 
Christ for its authority, not any man, whoever he may be; and Christ is the truth, not any man. 


CHAPTER 25 


58. Petilianus said: “For when you in your guilt perform what is false, I do not celebrate baptism twice, 
which you have never celebrated once.” 


59. Augustin answered: In the first place, you do not convict us of guilt. And if a guilty man baptizes with 
a false baptism, then none of those have true baptism who are baptized by men in your party, that are, I 
do not say openly, but even secretly guilty. For if he who gives baptism gives something that is God’s, if he 
is already guilty in the sight of God, how can he be giving something that is God’s if a guilty man cannot 
give true baptism? But in reality you wait till he is guilty in your sight as well, as though what he proposes 
to confer were something that belonged to you. 


CHAPTER 26 


60. Petilianus said: “For if you mix what is false with what is true, falsehood often imitates the truth by 
treading in its steps. Just in the same way a picture imitates the true man of nature, depicting with its 
colors the false resemblance of truth. And in the same way, too, the brilliancy of a mirror catches the 
countenance, so as to represent the eyes of him who gazes on it. In this way it presents to each comer his 
own countenance, so that the very features of the comer meet themselves in turn; and of such virtue is the 
falsehood of a clear mirror, that the very eyes which see themselves recognize themselves as though in 
some one else. And even when a shadow stands before it, it doubles the reflection, dividing its unity in 
great part through a falsehood. Must we then hold that anything is true, because a lying representation is 
given of it? But it is one thing to paint a man, another to give birth to one. For does any one represent 
fictitious children to a man who wishes for an heir? or would any one look for true heirs in the falsehood 
of a picture? Truly it is a proof of madness to fall in love with a picture, letting go one’s hold of what is 
true.” 


61. Augustin answered: Are you then really not ashamed to call the baptism of Christ a lie, even when it is 
found in the most false of men? Far be it from any one to suppose that the wheat of the Lord, which has 
been commanded to grow among the tares throughout the whole field, that is, throughout the whole of 
this world, until the harvest, that is, until the end of the world, can have perished in consequence of your 
evil words. Nay, even among the very tares themselves, which are commanded not to be gathered, but to 
be tolerated even to the end, and among the very chaff, which shall only be separated from the wheat by 
the winnowing at the last day, does any one dare to say that any baptism is false which is given and 
received in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost? Would you say that those whom 
you depose from their office, whether as your colleagues or your fellow-priests, on the testimony of 
women whom they have seduced (since examples of this kind are not wanting anywhere), were false or 
true before their crime was proved against them? You will certainly answer, False. Why then were they 
able both to have and to give true baptism? Why did not their falseness as men corrupt in them the truth 


of God? Is it not most truly written, “For the Holy Spirit of discipline will flee deceit?” Seeing then that the 
Holy Spirit fled from them, how came it that the truth of baptism was in them, except because what the 
Holy Spirit fled from was the falseness of man, not the truth of the sacrament? Further, if even the 
deceitful have the true baptism, how do they have it who possess it in truthfulness? Whence you ought to 
observe that it is rather your conversation which is colored with childish pigments; and accordingly, he 
who neglects the living Word to take pleasure in such coloring is himself loving the picture in the place of 
the reality. 


CHAPTER 27 


62. Petilianus said: “It will be urged against us, that the Apostle Paul said, One Lord, one faith, one 
baptism.’ We profess that there is only one; for it is certain that those who declare that there are two are 
mad.” 


63. Augustin replied: These words of yours are arguments against yourselves; but in your madness you 
are not aware of it. For the men who say there are two baptisms are those who declare their opinion that 
the just and the unjust have different baptisms; whereas it belongs neither to one party nor the other, but 
in both of them is one, being Christ’s, although they themselves are not one: and yet the baptism, which is 
one, the just have to salvation, the unjust to their destruction. 


CHAPTER 28 


64. Petilianus said: “But yet, if I may be allowed the comparison, it is certain that the sun appears double 
to the insane, although it only be that a dark blue cloud often meets it, and its discolored surface, being 
struck by the brightness, while the rays of the sun are reflected from it, seems to send forth as it were 
rays of its own. So in the same way in the faith of baptism, it is one thing to seek for reflections, another 
to recognize the truth.” 


65. Augustin answered: What are you saying, if I may ask? When a dark blue cloud reflects the rays of the 
sun with which it is struck, is it only to the insane, and not to all who look on it, that there appear to be 
two suns? But when it appears so to the insane as such, it appears to them alone. But if I may say so 
without being troublesome, I would have you take care lest saying such things and talking in such a way 
should be itself a sign of madness. I suppose, however, that what you meant to say was this,—that the just 
had the truth of baptism, the unjust only its reflection. And if this be so, I venture to say that the reflection 
was found in that man of our party, to whom not God, but a certain Count, was God; but that the truth was 
either in you or in him who uttered the witty saying against Optatus, when he said that “in the Count he 
had a god for his companion.” And distinguish between those who were baptized by either of these, and in 
the one party approve the true baptism, in the others exclude the reflection, and introduce the truth. 


CHAPTER 29 


66. Petilianus said: “But to pass rapidly through these minor points: can he be said to lay down the law 
who is not a magistrate of the court? or is what he lays down to be considered law, when in the character 
of a private person he disturbs public rights? Is it not rather the case that he not only involves himself in 
guilt, but is held to be a forger, and that which he composes a forgery?” 


67. Augustin answered: What if your private person, whom you deem a forger, were to set forth to any one 
the law of the emperor? Would not the man, when he had compared it with the law of those who have the 
genuine law, and found it to be identically the same, lay aside all care about the source from which he had 
obtained it, and consider only what he had obtained? For what the forger gives is false when he gives it of 
his own falseness; but when something true is given by any person, even though he be a forger, yet, 
although the giver be not truthful, the gift is notwithstanding true. 


CHAPTER 30 


68. Petilianus said: “Or if any one chance to recollect the chants of a priest, is he therefore to be deemed a 
priest, because with sacrilegious mouth he publishes the strain of a priest?” 


69. Augustin answered: In this question you are speaking just as though we were at present inquiring 
what constituted a true priest, not what constituted true baptism. For that a man should be a true priest, 
it is requisite that he should be clothed not with the sacrament alone, but with righteousness, as it is 
written, “Let thy priests be clothed with righteousness.” But if a man be a priest in virtue of the 
sacrament alone, as was the high priest Caiaphas, the persecutor of the one most true Priest, then even 
though he himself be not truthful, yet what he gives is true, if he gives not what is his own but what is 
God’s; as it is said of Caiaphas himself, “This spake he not of himself: but being high priest that year, he 
prophesied.” And yet, to use the same simile which you employed yourself: if you were to hear even from 
any one that was profane the prayer of the priest couched in the words suitable to the mysteries of the 
gospel, can you possibly say to him, Your prayer is not true, though he himself may be not only no true 


priest, but not a priest at all? seeing that the Apostle Paul said that certain testimony of I know not what 
Cretan prophet was true, though he was not reckoned among the prophets of God for he says, “One of 
themselves, even a prophet of their own, said the Cretians are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies: this 
witness is true.” If, therefore, the apostle even himself bore witness to the testimony of some obscure 
prophet of a foreign race, because he found it to be true, why do not we, when we find in any one what 
belongs to Christ, and is true even though the man with whom it may be found be deceitful and perverse, 
why do not we in such a case make a distinction between the fault which is found in the man, and the 
truth which he has not of his own but of God’s? and why do we not say, This sacrament is true, as Paul 
said, “This witness is true”? Does it at all follow that we say, The man himself also is truthful, because we 
say, This sacrament is true? Just as I would ask whether the apostle counted that prophet among the 
prophets of the Lord, because he confirmed the truth of what he found to be true in him. Likewise the 
same apostle, when he was at Athens, perceived a certain altar among the altars of the false gods, on 
which was this inscription, “To the unknown God.” And this testimony he made use of to build them up in 
Christ, to the extent of quoting the inscription in his sermon, and adding, “Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly 
worship, Him declare I unto you.” Did he, because he found that altar among the altars of idols, or set up 
by sacrilegious hands, therefore condemn or reject what he found in it that was true? or did he, because 
of the truth which he found upon it, therefore persuade them that they ought also to follow the 
sacrilegious practices of the pagans? Surely he did neither of the two; but presently, when, as he judged 
fitting, he wished to introduce to their knowledge the Lord Himself unknown to them, but known to him, 
he says among other things, that “He is not far from every one of us: for in Him we live, and move, and 
have our being; as certain also of your own poets have said.” Can it be said that here also, because he 
found among the sacrilegious, the evidence of truth, he either approved their wickedness because of the 
evidence, or condemned the evidence because of their wickedness? But it is unavoidable that you should 
be always in the wrong, so long as you do despite to the sacraments of God because of the faults of men, 
or think that we take upon ourselves the sacrilege even of your schism, for the sake of the sacraments of 
God, to which we are unwilling to do despite in you. 


CHAPTER 31 


70. Petilianus said: “For there is no power but of God,” none in any man of power; as the Lord Jesus Christ 
answered Pontius Pilate, Thou couldest have no power at all against me, except it were given thee from 
above.’ And again, in the words of John, A man can receive nothing, except it be given him from heaven.’ 
Tell us, therefore, traditor, when you received the power of imitating the mysteries.” 


71. Augustin answered: Tell us rather thyself when the power of baptizing was lost by the whole world 
through which is dispersed the inheritance of Christ, and by all that multitude of nations in which the 
apostles founded the Churches. You will never be able to tell us,—not only because you have calumniated 
them, and do not prove them to be traditors, but because, even if you did prove this, yet no guilt on the 
part of any evil-doers, whether they be unsuspected, or deceitful, or be tolerated as the tares or as the 
chaff, can possibly overthrow the promises, so that all the nations of the earth should not be blessed in the 
seed of Abraham; in which promises you deprive them of their share when you will not have the 
communion of unity with all nations of the earth. 


CHAPTER 32 


72. Petilianus said: “For although there is only one baptism, yet it is consecrated in three several grades. 
John gave water without the name of the Trinity, as he declared himself, saying, I indeed baptize you with 
water unto repentance: but He that cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to 
bear; He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.’ Christ gave the Holy Spirit, as it is written, 
He breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost,’ And the Comforter Himself came 
on the apostles as a fire burning with rustling flames. O true divinity, which seemed to blaze, not to burn! 
as it is written, And suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all 
the house where the apostles were sitting. And there appeared unto them cloven tongues, like as of fire, 
and it sat upon each of them. And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.’ But you, O persecutor, have not even the water of 
repentance, seeing that you hold the power not of the murdered John, but of the murderer Herod. You 
therefore, O traditor, have not the Holy Spirit of Christ; for Christ did not betray others to death, but was 
Himself betrayed. For you, therefore, the fire in the spirit in Hades is full of life,—that fire which, surging 
with hungry tongues of flame, will be able to burn your limbs to all eternity without consuming them, as it 
is written of the punishment of the guilty in hell, Neither shall their fire be quenched.’” 


73. Augustin answered: You are the calumnious slanderer, not the truthful arguer. Will you not at length 
cease to make assertions of a kind which, if you do not prove them, can apply to nobody; and even if you 
prove them, certainly cannot apply to the unity of the whole world, which is in the saints as in the wheat 
of God? If we too were pleased to return calumnies for calumnies, we too might possibly be able to give 
vent to eloquent slanderers. We too might use the expression, “With rustling flames;” but to me an 
expression never sounds in any way eloquent which is inappropriate in its use. We too might say, “Surging 
with hungry tongues of flame;” but we do not wish that the tongues of flame in our writings, when they 


are read by any one in his senses, should be judged hungry for want of the sap of weightiness, or that the 
reader himself, while he finds in them no food of useful sentiments, should be left to suffer from the 
hunger of excessive emptiness. See, I declare that your Circumcelliones are burning, not with rustling but 
with headlong flames. If you answer, What is that to us? why do not you, when you reproach with any one 
whom you will, not listen in turn to our answer, We too know nothing of it? If you answer, You do not prove 
the fact, why may not the whole world answer you in turn, Neither do you prove it? Let us agree, 
therefore, if you please, that you should not charge us with the guilt of the wicked men whom you 
consider to belong to us, and that we should abstain from similar charges against you. So you will see, by 
this just agreement, confirmed and ratified, that you have no charge which you can bring against the seed 
of Abraham, as found in all the nations of the earth. But I find without difficulty a grievous charge to bring 
against you: Why have you impiously separated yourselves from the seed of Abraham, which is in all 
nations of the earth? Against this charge you certainly have no means whereby you may defend 
yourselves. For we each of us clear ourselves of the sins of other men; but this, that you do not hold 
communion with all the nations of the earth, which are blessed in the seed of Abraham, is a very grievous 
crime, of which not some but all of you are guilty. 


74. And yet you know, as you prove by your quotation, that the Holy Spirit descended in such wise, that 
those who were then filled with it spake with divers tongues: what was the meaning of that sign and 
prodigy? Why then is the Holy Spirit given now in such wise, that no one to whom it is given speaks with 
divers tongues, except because that miracle then prefigured that all nations of the earth should believe, 
and that thus the gospel should be found to be in every tongue? Just as it was foretold in the psalm so long 
before: “There is no speech nor language where their voice is not heard.” This was said with reference to 
those men who were destined, after receiving the Holy Spirit, to speak with every kind of tongue. But 
because this passage itself signified that the gospel should be found hereafter in all nations and 
languages, and that the body of Christ should sound forth throughout all the world in every tongue, 
therefore he goes on to say, “Their sound is gone out throughout all the earth, and their words to the ends 
of the world.” Hence it is that the true Church is hidden from no one. And hence comes that which the 
Lord Himself says in the gospel, “A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid.” And therefore David continues 
in the same psalm, “In the sun hath He placed His tabernacle,” that is, in the open light of day; as we read 
in the Book of Kings, “For thou didst it secretly; but I will do this thing before all Israel, and before the 
sun.” And He Himself is “as a bridegroom coming out of His chamber, and rejoiceth as a giant to run His 
race. His going forth is from the end of heaven:” here you have the coming of the Lord in the flesh. “And 
His circuit unto the ends of it:” here you have His resurrection and ascension. “And there is nothing hid 
from the heat thereof:” here you have the coming of the Holy Spirit, whom He sent in tongues of fire, that 
He might make manifest the glowing heat of charity, which he certainly cannot have who does not keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace with the Church, which is throughout all languages. 


75. Next, however, with regard to your statement that there is indeed one baptism, but that it is 
consecrated in three several grades, and to your having distributed the three forms of it to three persons 
after such fashion, that you ascribe the water to John, the Holy Spirit to the Lord Jesus Christ, and, in the 
third place, the fire to the Comforter sent down from above,—consider for a moment in how great an error 
you are involved. For you were brought to entertain such an opinion simply from the words of John: “I 
indeed baptize you with water: but He that cometh after me is mightier than I: He shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost, and with fire.” Nor were you willing to take into consideration that the three things are 
not attributed to three persons taken one by one,—water to John, the Holy Spirit to Christ, fire to the 
Comforter,—but that the three should rather be referred to two persons—one of them to John, the other 
two to our Lord. For neither is it said, I indeed baptize you with water: but He that cometh after me is 
mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear: He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost: and the 
Comforter, who is to come after Him, He shall baptize you with fire; but “I indeed,” He says, “with water: 
but He that cometh after me with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.” One he attributes to himself, two to Him 
that cometh after him. You see, therefore, how you have been deceived in the number. Listen further. You 
said that there was one baptism consecrated in three stages—water, the Holy Spirit, and fire; and you 
assigned three persons to the three stages severally—John to the water, Christ to the Spirit, the Comforter 
to the fire. If, therefore, the water of John bears reference to the same baptism which is commended as 
being one, it was not right that those should have been baptized a second time by the command of the 
Apostle Paul whom he found to have been baptized by John. For they already had water, belonging, as you 
say, to the same baptism; so that it remained that they should receive the Holy Spirit and fire, because 
these were wanting in the baptism of John, that their baptism might be completed, being consecrated, as 
you assert, in three stages. But since they were ordered to be baptized by the authority of an apostle, it is 
sufficiently made manifest that that water with which John baptized had no reference to the baptism of 
Christ, but belonged to another dispensation suited to the exigencies of the times. 


76. Lastly, when you wished to prove that the Holy Spirit was given by Christ, and had brought forward as 
a proof from the gospel, that Jesus on rising from the dead breathed into the face of His disciples, saying, 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost;” and when you wished to prove that that last fire which was named in 
connection with baptism was found in the tongues of fire which were displayed on the coming of the Holy 
Ghost, how came it into your head to say, “And the Comforter Himself came upon the apostles as a fire 
burning with rustling flames,” as though there were one Holy Spirit whom He gave by breathing on the 
face of His disciples, and another who, after His ascension, came on the apostles? Are we to suppose, 


therefore, that there are two Holy Spirits? Who will be found so utterly mad as to assert this? Christ 
therefore Himself gave the same Holy Spirit, whether by breathing on the face of the disciples, or by 
sending Him down from heaven on the day of Pentecost, with undoubted commendation of His holy 
sacrament. Accordingly it was not that Christ gave the Holy Spirit, and the Comforter gave the fire, that 
the saying might be fulfilled, “With the Holy Spirit, and with fire;” but the same Christ Himself gave the 
Holy Spirit in both cases, making it manifest while He was yet on earth by His breathing, and when He 
was ascended into heaven by the tongues of flame. For that you may know that the words of John, “He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost,” were not fulfilled at the time when He breathed on His disciples 
face, so that they should require to be baptized, when the Comforter should come, not with the Spirit any 
longer, but with fire, I would have you remember the most outspoken words of Scripture, and see what 
the Lord Himself said to them when He ascended into heaven: “John truly baptized you with water; but ye 
shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost, whom ye shall receive not many days hence at Pentecost.” What 
could be plainer than this testimony? But according to your interpretation, what He should have said was 
this: John verily baptized you with water; but ye were baptized with the Holy Spirit when I breathed on 
your faces; and next in due order shall ye be baptized with fire, which ye shall receive not many days 
hence;—in order that by this means the three stages should be completed, in which you say that the one 
baptism was consecrated. And so it proves to be the case that you are still ignorant of the meaning of the 
words, “He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire;” and you are rash enough to be williing to 
teach what you do not know yourselves. 


CHAPTER 33 


77. Petilianus said: “But that I may thoroughly investigate the baptism in the name of the Trinity, the Lord 
Christ said to His apostles: Go ye, and baptize the nations, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I command you.’ Whom do you teach, 
traditor? Him whom you condemn? Whom do you teach, traditor? Him whom you slay? Once more, whom 
do you teach? Him whom you have made a murderer? How then do you baptize in the name of the Trinity? 
You cannot call God your Father. For when the Lord Christ said, Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God,’ you who have not peace of soul cannot have God for your Father. Or 
how, again, can you baptize in the name of the Son, who betray that Son Himself, who do not imitate the 
Son of God in any of His sufferings or crosses? Or how, again, can you baptize in the name of the Holy 
Ghost, when the Holy Ghost came only on those apostles who were not guilty of treason? Seeing, 
therefore, that God is not your Father, neither are you truly born again with the water of baptism. No one 
of you is born perfectly. You in your impiety have neither father nor mother. Seeing, then, that you are of 
such a kind, ought I not to baptize you, even though you wash yourselves a thousand times, after the 
similitude of the Jews, who as it were baptize the flesh?” 


78. Augustin answered: certainly you had proposed thoroughly to investigate the baptism in the name of 
the Trinity, and you had set us to listen with much attention; but following, as it would seem, what is the 
easiest course to you, how soon have you returned to your customary abuse! This you carry out with 
genuine fluency. For you set before yourself what victims you please, against whom to inveigh with 
whatsoever bitterness you please: in the midst of which last latitude of discourse you are driven into the 
greatest straits if any one does but use the little word, Prove it. For this is what is said to you by the seed 
of Abraham; and since in him all nations of the earth are blessed, they care but little when they are cursed 
by you. But yet, since you are treating of baptism, which you consider to be true when it is found in a just 
man, but false when it is found in the unjust, see how I too, if I were to investigate baptism in the name of 
the Trinity, according to your rule, might say, with great fullness, as it seems to me, that he has not God 
for his father who in a Count has God for his companion, nor believes that any is his Christ, save him for 
whose sake he has endured suffering; and that he has not the Holy Ghost who burned the wretched Africa 
in so very different a fashion with tongues of fire. How then can they have baptism, or how can they 
administer it in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost? Surely you must now 
perceive that baptism can exist in an unrighteous man, and be administered by an unrighteous man, and 
that no unrighteous baptism, but such as is just and true,—not because it belongs to the unrighteous man, 
but because it is of God. And herein I am uttering no calumny against you, as you never cease to do, on 
some pretense or other, against the whole world; and, what is even more intolerable, you do not even 
bring any proof about the very points on which you found your calumnies. But I know not how this can 
possibly be endured, because you not only bring calumnies against holy men about unrighteous men, but 
you even bring a charge against the holy baptism itself, which must needs be holy in any man, however 
unrighteous he may be, from a comparison with the infection arising from the sins of wicked men, so that 
you say that baptism partakes of the character of him by whom it is possessed, or administered, or 
received. Furthermore, if a man partakes of the character of him in whose company he approaches sacred 
mysteries, and if the sacraments themselves partake of the character of the men in whom they are, holy 
men may well be satisfied to find consolation in the thought that they only fare like holy baptism itself in 
hearing false accusations from your lips. But it would be well for you to see how you are condemned out of 
your own mouths, if both the sober among you are counted as drunken from the infection of the drunken 
in your ranks, and the merciful among you become robbers from the infection of the robbers, and 
whatever evil is found among you in the persons of wicked men is perforce shared by those who are not 
wicked; and if baptism itself is unclean in all of you who are unclean, and if it is of different kinds 


according to the varying character of uncleanness itself, as it must be if it is perforce of the same 
character as the man by whom it is possessed or administered. These suppositions most undoubtedly are 
false, and accordingly they in no wise injure us, when you bring them forward against us without looking 
back upon yourselves. But they do injure you, because, when you bring them forward falsely, they do not 
fall on us; but since you imagine them to be true, they recoil upon yourselves. 


CHAPTER 34 


79. Petilianus said: “For if the apostles were allowed to baptize those whom John had washed with the 
baptism of repentance, shall it not likewise be allowed to me to baptize men guilty of sacrilege like 
yourselves?” 


80. Augustin answered: Where then is what you said above, that there was not one baptism of John and 
another of Christ, but that there was one baptism, consecrated in three stages, of which three stages John 
gave the water, Christ the Spirit, and the Comforter the fire? Why then did the apostles repeat the water 
in the case of those to whom John had already administered water belonging to the one baptism which is 
consecrated in three stages? Surely you must see how necessary it is that every one should understand 
the meaning of what he is discussing. 


CHAPTER 35 


81. Petilianus said: “Nor indeed will it be possible that the Holy Spirit should be implanted in the heart of 
any one by the laying on of the hands of the priest, unless the water of a pure conscience has gone before 
to give him birth.” 


82. Augustin answered: In these few words of yours two errors are involved; and one of them, indeed, has 
no great bearing on the question which is being discussed between us, but yet it helps to convict you of 
want of skill. For the Holy Spirit came upon a hundred and twenty men, without the laying on of any 
person’s hands, and again upon Cornelius the centurion and those who were with him, even before they 
were baptized. But the second error in these words of yours entirely overthrows your whole case. For you 
say that the water of a pure conscience must necessarily precede to give new birth, before the Holy Spirit 
can follow on it. Accordingly, either all the water consecrated in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, is water of a pure conscience, not for the merits of those by whom it is 
administered, or by whom it is received, but in virtue of the stainless merits of Him who instituted this 
baptism; or else if only a pure conscience on the part both of the ministrant and the recipient can produce 
the water of a pure conscience, what do you make of those whom you find to have been baptized by men 
who bore a conscience stained with as yet undiscovered guilt, especially if there exist among the said 
baptized persons any one that should confess that he at the time when he was baptized had a bad 
conscience, in that he might possbily have desired to use that opportunity for the accomplishment of some 
sinful act? When, therefore, it shall be made clear to you that neither the man who administered baptism, 
nor the man who received it, had a pure conscience, will you give your judgment that he ought to be 
baptized afresh? You will assuredly neither say nor do anything of the sort. The purity therefore of 
baptism is entirely unconnected with the purity or impurity of the conscience either of the giver or the 
recipient. Will you therefore dare to say that the deceiver, or the robber, or the oppressor of the fatherless 
and widows, or the sunderer of marriages, or the betrayer, the seller, the divider of the patrimony of other 
men, was a man of pure conscience? Or will you further dare to say that those were men of pure 
conscience, whom it is hard to imagine wanting in such times, men who made interest with the man I 
have described, that they might be baptized, not for the sake of Christ, nor for the sake of eternal life, but 
to conciliate earthly friendships, and to satisfy earthly desires? Further, if you do not venture to say that 
these were men of pure conscience, then if you find any of their number who have been baptized, give to 
them the water of a pure conscience, which they as yet have not received; and if you will not do this, then 
leave off casting in our teeth a matter which you do not understand, lest you should be forced to answer in 
reply to us about a matter which you know full well. 


CHAPTER 36 


83. Petilianus said: “Which Holy Spirit certainly cannot come on you, who have not been washed even 
with the baptism of repentance; but the water of the traditor, which most truly needs to be repented of, 
does but work pollution.” 


84. Augustin answered: As a matter of fact, not only do you not prove us to be traditors, but neither did 
your fathers prove that our fathers were guilty of that sin; though, even if that had been proved, the 
consequence would have been that they would not be our fathers, according to your earlier assertion, 
seeing that we had not followed their deeds: yet neither should we on their account be severed from the 
companionship of unity, and from the seed of Abraham, in which all nations of the earth are blessed. 
However, if the water of Christ be one thing, and the water of the traditor another, because Christ was not 
a traditor, why should not the water of Christ be one thing, and the water of a robber another, since 
certainly Christ was not a robber? Do you therefore baptize again after baptism by your robber, and I will 


baptize again after the traditor, who is neither mine nor yours; or, if one must believe the documents 
which are produced, who is both mine and yours; or, if we are to believe the communion of the whole 
world rather than the party of Donatus, who is not mine, but yours. But, by a better and a sounder 
judgment, because it is according to the words of the apostle, every one of us shall bear his own burden; 
nor is either that robber yours, if you are not yourselves robbers; nor does any traditor belong to any one 
either of us or you, who is not himself a traditor. And yet we are Catholics, who, following the spirit of that 
judgment, do not desert the unity of the Church; but you are heretics, who, on account of charges, 
whether true or false, which you have brought against certain men, are unwilling to maintain Christian 
charity with the seed of Abraham. 


CHAPTER 37 


85. Petilianus said: “But that the truth of this may be made manifest from the apostles, we are taught by 
their actions, as it is written: It came to pass that while Apollos was at Corinth, Paul, having passed 
through the upper coasts, came to Ephesus; and finding certain disciples, he said unto them, Have ye 
received the Holy Ghost since ye believed? And they said unto him, We have not so much as heard 
whether there be any Holy Ghost. And he said unto them, Unto what then were ye baptized? And they 
said, Unto John’s baptism. Then said Paul, John verily baptized with the baptism of repentance, saying 
unto the people, that they should believe on Him which should come after him, that is, on Christ Jesus. 
When they heard this, they were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. And when Paul had laid his hands 
upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them; and they spake with tongues, and prophesied. And all the men 
were about twelve.’ If, therefore, they were baptized that they might receive the Holy Ghost, why do not 
you, if you wish to receive the Holy Ghost, take measures to obtain a true renewing, after your 
falsehoods? And if we do ill in urging this, why do you seek after us? or at any rate, if it is an offense, 
condemn Paul in the first instance; the Paul who certainly washed off what had already existed, whereas 
we in you give baptism which as yet does not exist. For you do not, as we have often said before, wash 
with a true baptism; but you bring on men an ill repute by your empty name of a false baptism.” 


86. Augustin answered: “We bring no accusation against Paul, who gave to men the baptism of Christ 
because they had not the baptism of Christ, but the baptism of John, according to their own reply; for, 
being asked, Unto what were ye baptized? they answered, Unto John’s baptism; which has nothing to do 
with the baptism of Christ, and is neither a part of it nor a step towards it. Otherwise, either at that time 
the water of the baptism of Christ was renewed a second time, or if the baptism of Christ was then made 
perfect by the two waters, the baptism is less perfect which is given now, because it is not given with the 
water which was given at the hands of John. But either one of these opinions it is impious and sacrilegious 
to entertain. Therefore Paul gave the baptism of Christ to those who had not the baptism of Christ, but 
only the baptism of John. 


87. But why the baptism of John, which is not necessary now, was necessary at that time, I have explained 
elsewhere; and the question has no bearing on the point at issue between us at the present time, except 
so far as that it may appear that the baptism of John was one thing, the baptism of Christ another,—just as 
that baptism was a different thing with which the apostle says that our fathers were baptized in the cloud 
and in the sea, when they passed through the Red Sea under the guidance of Moses. For the law and the 
prophets up to the time of John the Baptist had sacraments which foreshadowed things to come; but the 
sacraments of our time bear testimony that that has come already which the former sacraments foretold 
should come. John therefore was a foreteller of Christ nearer to Him in time than all who went before him. 
And because all the righteous men and prophets of former times desired to see the fulfillment of what, 
through the revelation of the Spirit, they foresaw would come to pass,—whence also the Lord Himself 
says, “That many prophets and righteous men have desired to see those things which ye see, and have not 
seen them; and to hear those things which ye hear, and have not heard them,”—therefore it was said of 
John that he was more than a prophet, and that among all that were born of women there was none 
greater than he; because to the righteous men who went before him it was only granted to foretell the 
coming of Christ, but to John it was given both to foretell Him in His absence and to behold His presence, 
so that it should be found that to him was made manifest what the others had desired. And therefore the 
sacrament of his baptism is still connected with the foretelling of Christ’s coming, though as of something 
very soon to be fulfilled, seeing that up to his time there were still foretellings of the first coming of our 
Lord, of which coming we have now announcements, but no longer predictions. But the Lord, teaching the 
way of humility, condescended to make use of the sacraments which He found here in reference to the 
foretelling of His coming, not in order to assist the operation of His cleansing, but as an example for our 
piety, that so He might show to us with what reverence we ought to receive those sacraments which bear 
witness that He is already come, when He did not disdain to make use of those which foreshadowed His 
coming in the future. And John, therefore, though the nearest to Christ in point of time, and within one 
year of the same age with Him, yet, while he was baptizing, went before the way of Christ who was still to 
come; for which reason it was said of him, “Behold, I send my messenger before Thy face, which shall 
prepare Thy way before Thee.” And he himself preached, saying, “There cometh one mightier than I after 
me.” In like manner, therefore, the circumcision on the eighth day, which was given to the patriarchs, 
foretold our justification, to the putting away of carnal lusts through the resurrection of our Lord, which 
took place after the seventh day, which is the Sabbath-day, on the eighth, that is, the Lord’s day, which fell 


on the third day after His burial; yet the infant Christ received the same circumcision of the flesh, with its 
prophetic signification. And as the Passover, which was celebrated by the Jews with the slaying of a lamb, 
prefigured the passion of our Lord and His departure from this world to the Father, yet the same Lord 
celebrated the same Passover with His disciples, when they reminded Him of it, saying, Where wilt Thou 
that we prepare for Thee to eat the Passover? so too He Himself also received the baptism of John, which 
formed a part of the latest foretelling of His coming. But as the Jews’ circumcision of the flesh is one 
thing, and the ceremony which we observe on the eighth day after persons are baptized is another; and 
the Passover which the Jews still celebrate with the slaying of a lamb is one thing, and that which we 
receive in the body and blood of our Lord is another,—so the baptism of John was one thing, the baptism 
of Christ is another. For by the former series of rites the latter were foretold as destined to arrive; by 
these latter the others are declared to be fulfilled. And even though Christ received the others, yet are 
they not necessary for us, who have received the Lord Himself who was foretold in them. But when the 
coming of our Lord was as yet recent, it was necessary for any one who had received the former that he 
should be imbued with the latter also; but it was wholly needless that any one who had been so imbued 
should be compelled to go back to the former rites. 


88. Wherefore do not seek to raise confusion out of the baptism of John, the source and intention of which 
was either such as I have here set forth; or if any other better explanation of it can be given, this much 
still is clear, that the baptism of John and the baptism of Christ are two distinct and separate things, and 
that the former was expressly called the baptism of John, as is clear both from the answer of those men 
whose case you quoted, and from the words of our Lord Himself, when he says, “The baptism of John, 
whence was it? from heaven, or of men?” But the latter is never called the baptism of Caecilianus, or of 
Donatus, or of Augustin, or of Petilianus, but the baptism of Christ. For if you think that we are shameless, 
because we will not allow that any one should be baptized after baptism from us, although we see that 
men were baptized again who had received the baptism of John, who certainly is incomparably greater 
than ourselves, will you maintain that John and Optatus were of equal dignity? The thing appears 
ridiculous. And yet I fancy that you do not hold them to be equals, but consider Optatus the greater of the 
two. For the apostle baptized after baptism by John: you venture to baptize no one after baptism by 
Optatus. Was it because Optatus was in unity with you? I know not with what heart a theory like this can 
be maintained, if the friend of the Count, who had in the Count a god for his companion, is said to have 
been in unity, and the friend of the Bridegroom to have been excluded from it. But if John was 
preeminently in unity, and far more excellent and greater than all of us and all of you, and yet the Apostle 
Paul baptized after him, why do you then not baptize after Optatus? Unless indeed it be that your 
blindness brings you into such a strait that you should say that Optatus had the power of giving the Holy 
Spirit, and that John had not! And if you do not say this, for fear of being ridiculed for your madness even 
by the insane themselves, what answer will you be able to make when you are asked why men should have 
required to be baptized after receiving baptism from John, while no one needs to be baptized after 
receiving it from Optatus, unless it be that the former were baptized with the baptism of John, while, 
whenever any one is baptized with the baptism of Christ, whether he be baptized by Paul or by Optatus, 
there is no difference in the nature of his baptism, though there is so great a difference between Paul and 
Optatus? Return then, O ye transgressors, to a right mind, and do not seek to weigh the sacraments of 
God by considerations of the characters and deeds of men. For the sacraments are holy through Him to 
whom they belong; but when taken in hand worthily, they bring reward, when unworthily, judgment. And 
although the men are not one who take in hand the sacrament of God worthily or unworthily, yet that 
which is taken in hand, whether worthily or unworthily, is the same; so that it does not become better or 
worse in itself, but only turns to the life or death of those who handle it in either case. And in respect of 
what you said, that “in those whom Paul baptized after they had received the baptism of John, he washed 
off what had already existed,” you certainly would not have said it had you taken a moment to consider 
what you were saying. For if the baptism of John required washing off, it must, beyond all doubt, have had 
some foulness in it. Why then should I press you further? Recollect or read, and see whence John received 
it, so shall you see against whom you have uttered that blasphemy; and when you have discovered this, 
your heart will surely be beaten, if a rein be not set on your tongue. 


89. To come next to what you think you say against us with so much point: “If we do ill in urging this, why 
do you seek after us?” cannot you even yet call to mind that only those are sought after who have 
perished? Or is the incapacity for seeing this an element in your ruin? For the sheep might say to the 
shepherd with equal absurdity, If I do wrong in straying from the flock, why do you search after me? not 
understanding that the very reason why it is being sought is because it thinks there is no need for seeking 
it. But who is there that seeks for you, either through His Scriptures, or by catholic and conciliatory 
voices, or by the scourgings of temporal afflictions, save only Him who dispenses that mercy to you in all 
things? We therefore seek you that we may find you; for we love you that you should have life, with the 
same intensity with which we hate your error, that it might be destroyed which seeks to ruin you, so long 
as it is not itself involved in your destruction. And would to God that we might seek you in such a manner 
as even to find, and be able to say with rejoicing of each one of you, “He was dead, and is alive again; he 
was lost, and is found!” 


CHAPTER 38 


90. Petilianus said: “If you declare that you hold the Catholic Church, the word catholic’ is merely the 
Greek equivalent for entire or whole. But it is clear that you are not in the whole, because you have gone 
aside into the part.” 


91. Augustin answered: I too indeed have attained to a very slight knowledge of the Greek language, 
scarcely to be called knowledge at all, yet I am not shameless in saying that I know that holon means not 
“one,” but “the whole;” and that kath’ holon means “according to the whole:” whence the Catholic Church 
received its name, according to the saying of the Lord, “It is not for you to know the times, which the 
Father hath put in His own power. But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you: 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in Judea, and in Samaria, and even in the whole 
earth.” Here you have the origin of the name “Catholic.” But you are so bent upon running with your eyes 
shut against the mountain which grew out of a small stone, according to the prophecy of Daniel, and filled 
the whole earth, that you actually tell us that we have gone aside into a part, and are not in the whole 
among those whose communion is spread throughout the whole earth. But just in the same way as, 
supposing you were to say that I was Petilianus, I should not be able to find any method of refuting you 
unless I were to laugh at you as being in jest, or mourn over you as being mad, so in the present case I see 
that I have no other choice but this; and since I do not believe that you are in jest, you see what 
alternative remains. 


CHAPTER 39 


92. Petilianus said: “But there is no fellowship of darkness with light, nor any fellowship of bitterness with 
the sweet of honey; there is no fellowship of life with death, of innocence with guilt, of water with blood; 
the lees have no fellowship with oil though they are related to it as being its dregs, but everything that is 
reprobate will flow away. It is the very sink of iniquity; according to the saying of John, They went out 
from us, but they were not of us; for if they had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us.’ 
There is no gold among their pollution: all that is precious has been purged away. For it is written, As gold 
is tried in the furnace, so also are the just tried by the harassing of tribulation.’ Cruelty is not a part of 
gentleness, nor religion a part of sacrilege; nor can the party of Macarius in any way be part of us, 
because he pollutes the likeness of our rite. For the enemy’s line, which fills up an enemy’s name, is no 
part of the force to which it is opposed; but if it is truly to be called a part, it will find a suitable motto in 
the judgment of Solomon, Let their part be cut off from the earth.’” 


93. Augustin answered: What is it but sheer madness to utter these taunts without proving anything? You 
look at the tares throughout the world, and pay no heed to the wheat, although both have been bidden to 
grow together throughout the whole of it. You look at the seed sown by the wicked one, which shall be 
separated in the time of harvest, and you pay no heed to the seed of Abraham, in which all nations of the 
earth shall be blessed. Just as though you were already a purged mass, and virgin honey, and refined oil, 
and pure gold, or rather the very similitude of a whited wall. For, to say nothing of your other faults, do 
the drunken form a portion of the sober, or are the covetous reckoned among the portion of the wise? If 
men of gentle temper appropriate the term of light, where shall the madness of the Circumcelliones be 
esteemed to be, excepting in the darkness? Why then is baptism, given by men like these, held valid 
among you, and the same baptism of Christ not held valid, by whatsoever men it may be administered 
throughout the world? You see, in fact, that you are separated from the communion of the whole world in 
so far as this, that you are not indeed all drunk, nor all of you covetous, nor all men of violence, but that 
you are all heretics, and, in virtue of this, are all impious and all sacrilegious. 


94. But as to your saying that the whole world that rejoices in Christian communion is the party of 
Macarius, who with any remnant of sanity in his brain could make such a statement? But because we say 
that you are of the party of Donatus, you therefore seek for a man of whose party you may say we are; 
and, being in a great strait, you mention the name of some obscure person, who, if he is known in Africa, 
is certainly unknown in any other quarter of the globe. And therefore hearken to the answer made to you 
by all the seed of Abraham from every corner of the earth: Of that Macarius, to whose party you assert us 
to belong, we know absolutely nothing. Can you reply in turn that you know nothing of Donatus? But even 
if we were to say that you are the party of Optatus, which of you can say that he is unacquainted with 
Optatus, unless in the sense that he does not know him personally, as perhaps he does not know Donatus 
either? But you acknowledge that you rejoice in the name of Donatus, do you also take any pleasure in the 
name of Optatus? What then can the name of Donatus profit you, when all of you alike are polluted by 
Optatus? What advantage can you derive from the sobriety of Donatus, when you are defiled by the 
drunkenness of the Circumcelliones? What, according to your views, are you profited by the innocence of 
Donatus, when you are stained by the rapacity of Optatus? For this is your mistake, that you think that the 
unrighteousness of a man has more power in infecting his neighbor than the righteousness of a man has 
in purifying those around him. Therefore, if two share in common the sacraments of God, the one a just 
man, the other an unrighteous one, but so that neither the former should imitate the unrighteousness of 
the latter, nor the latter the righteousness of the former, you say that the result is not that both are made 
just, but that both are made unrighteous; so that also that holy thing, which both receive in common, 
becomes unclean and loses its original holiness. When does unrighteousness find for herself such 
advocates as these, through whose madness she is esteemed victorious? How comes it then that, in the 
midst of such mistaken perversity, you congratulate yourselves upon the name of Donatus, when it shows 


not that Petilianus deserves to be what Donatus is, but that Donatus is compelled to be what Optatus is? 
But let the house of Israel say, “God is my portion for ever;” let the seed of Abraham say in all nations 
“The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance.” For they know how to speak through the gospel of the glory 
of the blessed God. For you, too, through the sacrament which is in you, like Caiaphas the persecutor of 
the Lord, prophesy without being aware of it. For what in Greek is expressed by the word Macharios is in 
our language simply “Blessed;” and in this way certainly we are of the party of Macarius, the Blessed One. 
For what is more blessed than Christ, of whose party we are, after whom all the ends of the earth are 
called, and to whom they all are turned, and in whose sight all the countries of the nations worship? 
Therefore the party of this Macarius, that is to say, of this Blessed One, feels no apprehension at your last 
curse, distorted from the words of Solomon, lest it should perish from the earth. For what is said by him of 
the impious you endeavor to apply to the inheritance of Christ, and you strive to prove that this has been 
achieved with inexpressible impiety; for when he was speaking of the impious, he says, “Let their portion 
perish from off the earth.” But when you say, with reference to the words of Scripture, “I shall give Thee 
the heathen for Thine inheritance,” and “all the ends of the world shall remember and turn unto the 
Lord,” that the promise contained in them has already perished from the earth, you are seeking to turn 
against the inheritance of Christ what was foretold about the lot of the impious; but so long as the 
inheritance of Christ endures and increases, you are perishing in saying such things. For you are not in 
every case prophesying through the sacrament of God, since in this case you are merely uttering evil 
wishes through your own madness. But the prophecy of the true prophets is more powerful than the evil 
speaking of the false prophets. 


CHAPTER 40 


95. Petilianus said: “Paul the apostle also bids us, Be ye not unequally yoked with unbelievers: for what 
fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? and what communion hath light with darkness? and 
what concord hath Christ with Belial? or what part hath he that believeth with an infidel?’“ 


96. Augustin answered: I recognize the words of the apostle; but how they can help you I cannot see at all. 
For which of us says that there is any fellowship between righteousness and unrighteousness, even 
though the righteous and the unrighteous, as in the case of Judas and Peter, should be alike partakers of 
the sacraments? For from one and the same holy thing Judas received judgment to himself and Peter 
salvation, just as you received the sacrament with Optatus, and, if you were unlike him, were not 
therefore partakers in his robberies. Or is robbery not unrighteousness? Who would be mad enough to 
assert that? What fellowship was there, then, on the part of your righteousness with his unrighteousness, 
when you approached together to the same altar? 


CHAPTER 41 


97. Petilianus said: “And, again, he taught us that schisms should not arise, in the following terms: Now 
this I say, that every one of you saith, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ. Is 
Christ divided? was Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?’” 


98. Augustin answered: Remember all of you who read this, it was Petilianus who quoted these words 
from the apostle. For who could have believed that he would have brought forward words which tell so 
much for us against himself? 


CHAPTER 42 


99. Petilianus said: “If Paul uttered these words to the unlearned and to the righteous, I say this to you 
who are unrighteous, Is Christ divided, that you should separate yourselves from the Church?” 


100. Augustin answered: I am afraid lest any one should think that in this work of mine the writer has 
made a mistake, and has written the heading Petilianus said, when he ought to have written Augustin 
answered. But I see what your object is: you wished, as it were, to preoccupy the ground, lest we should 
bring those words in testimony against you. But what have you really done, except to cause them to be 
quoted twice? If, therefore, you are so much pleased with hearing the words which make against you, as 
to render it necessary that they should be repeated, hear, I pray you, these words as coming from me, 
Petilianus: Is Christ divided, that you should separate yourselves from the Church? 


CHAPTER 43 


101. Petilianus said: “Can it be that the traitor Judas hung himself for you, or did he imbue you with his 
character, that, following his deeds, you should seize on the treasures of the Church, and sell for money to 
the powers of this world us who are the heirs of Christ?” 


102. Augustin answered: Judas did not die for us, but Christ, to whom the Church dispersed throughout 
the world says, “So shall I have wherewith to answer him that reproacheth me: for I trust in Thy word.” 
When, therefore, I hear the words of the Lord, saying, “Ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, 


and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and even in the whole earth,” and through the voice of His prophet, 
“Their sound is gone out through all the earth, and their words into the ends of the world,” no bodily 
admixture of evil ever is able to disturb me, if I know how to say, “Be surety for Thy servant for good: let 
not the proud oppress me.” I do not, therefore, concern myself about a vain calumniation when I have a 
substantial promise. But if you complain about matters or places appertaining to the Church, which you 
used once to hold, and hold no longer, then the Jews also may say that they are righteous, and reproach us 
with unrighteousness, because the Christians now occupy the place in which of old they impiously 
reigned. What then is there unfitting, if, according to a similar will of the Lord, the Catholics now hold the 
things which formerly the heretics used to have? For against all such men as this, that is to say, against all 
impious and unrighteous men, those words of the Lord have force, “The kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you, and be given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof;” or is it written in vain, “The righteous 
shall eat of the labors of the impious”? Wherefore you ought rather to be amazed that you still possess 
something, than that there is something which you have lost. But neither need you wonder even at this, 
for it is by degrees that the whitened wall falls down. Yet look back at the followers of Maximianus, see 
what places they possessed, and by whose agency and under whose attacks they were driven from them, 
and do you venture, if you can, to say that to suffer things like these is righteousness, while to do them is 
unrighteousness. In the first place, because you did the deed, and they suffered them; and secondly, 
because, according to the rule of this righteousness, you are found to be inferior. For they were driven 
from the ancient palaces by Catholic emperors acting through judges, while you are not even driven forth 
by the mandates of the emperors themselves from the basilicas of unity. For what reason is this, save that 
you are of less merit, not only than the rest of your colleagues, but even than those very men whom you 
assuredly condemned as guilty of sacrilege by the mouth of your plenary Council? 


CHAPTER 44 


103. Petilianus said: “For we, as it is written, when we are baptized, put on Christ who was betrayed; you, 
when you are infected, put on Judas the betrayer.” 


104. Augustin answered: I also might say, You when you are infected put on Optatus the betrayer, the 
robber, the oppressor, the separater of husband and wife; but far be it from me that the desire of 
returning an evil word should provoke me into any falsehood: for neither do you put on Optatus, nor we 
Judas. Therefore, if each one who comes to us shall answer to our questions that he has been baptized in 
the name of Optatus, he shall be baptized in the name of Christ; and if you baptized any that came from us 
and said that they had been baptized in the name of the traitor Judas, in that case we have no fault to find 
with what you have done. But if they had been baptized in the name of Christ, do you not see what an 
error you commit in thinking that the sacraments of God can undergo change through any 
changeableness of human sins, or be polluted by defilement in the life of any man? 


CHAPTER 45 


105. Petilianus said: “But if these are the parties, the name of member of a party is no prejudice against 
us. For there are two ways, the one narrow, in which we walk; the other is for the impious, wherein they 
shall perish. And yet, though the designations be alike, there is a great difference in the reality, that the 
way of righteousness should not be defiled by fellowship in a name. “ 


106. Augustin answered: You have been afraid of the comparison of your numbers with the multitude 
throughout the world; and therefore, in order to win praise for the scantiness of your party, you have 
sought to bring in the comparison of yourself walking in the narrow path. Would to God that you had 
betaken yourself not to its praise, but to the path itself! Truly you would have seen that there was the 
same scantiness in the Church of all nations; but that the righteous are said to be few in comparison with 
the multitude of the unrighteous, just as, in comparison with the chaff, there may be said to be few grains 
of corn in the most abundant crop, and yet these very grains of themselves, when brought into a heap, fill 
the barn. For the followers of Maximianus themselves will surpass you in this scantiness of number, if you 
think that righteousness consists in this, as well as in the persecution involved in the loss of places which 
they held. 


CHAPTER 46 


107. Petilianus said: “In the first Psalm David separates the blessed from the impious, not indeed making 
them into parties, but excluding all the impious from holiness. Blessed is the man that walketh not in the 
counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners.’ Let him who had strayed from the path of 
righteousness, so that he should perish, return to it again. Nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful.’ When he 
gives this warning, O ye miserable men, why do you sit in that seat? But his delight is in the law of the 
Lord; and in His law doth he meditate day and night. And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season: his leaf also shall not wither; and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper. The ungodly are not so: but are like the chaff which the wind driveth away.’ He blindeth 
their eyes, so that they should not see. Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, nor sinners 
in the congregation of the righteous. For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous: but the way of the 


ungodly shall perish.’” 


108. Augustin answered: Who is there in the Scriptures that would not distinguish between these two 
classes of men? But you slanderously charge the corn with the offenses of the chaff; and being yourselves 
mere chaff, you boast yourselves to be the only corn. But the true prophets declare that both these classes 
have been mingled together throughout the whole world, that is, throughout the whole corn-field of the 
Lord, until the winnowing which is to take place on the day of judgment. But I advise you to read that first 
Psalm in the Greek version, and then you will not venture to reproach the whole world with being of the 
party of Macarius; because you will perhaps come to understand of what Macarius there is a party among 
all the saints, who throughout all nations are blessed in the seed of Abraham. For what stands in our 
language as “Blessed is the man,” is in Greek Macharios aner. But that Macarius who offends you, if he is 
a bad man, neither belongs to this division, nor is to its prejudice. But if he is a good man, let him prove 
his own work, that he may have glory in himself alone, and not in another. 


CHAPTER 47 


109. Petilianus said: “But the same Psalmist has sung the praises of our baptism. The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want. He maketh me to lie down in the green pastures: He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. He restoreth my soul: He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for His name’s sake. Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death,’—though the persecutor, he means, should slay 
me,—I will fear no evil: for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff comfort me.’ It was by this that it 
conquered Goliath, being armed with the anointing oil. Thou hast prepared a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies: Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over. Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.’“ 


110. Augustin answered: This psalm speaks of those who receive baptism aright, and use as holy what is 
so holy. For those words have no reference even to Simon Magus, who yet received the same holy 
baptism; and because he would not use it in a holy way, he did not therefore pollute it, or show that in 
such cases it should be repeated. But since you have made mention of Goliath, listen to the psalm which 
treats of Goliath himself, and see that he is portrayed in a new song; for there it is said, “I will sing a new 
song unto Thee, O God: upon a psaltery, and an instrument of ten strings, will I sing praise unto Thee.” 
And see whether he belongs to this song who refuses to communicate with the whole earth. For elsewhere 
it is said, “O sing unto the Lord a new song; sing unto the Lord, all the earth.” Therefore the whole earth, 
with whom you are not in unity, sings the new song. And these too are the words of the whole earth, “The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want,” etc. These are not the words of the tares, though they be endured 
until the harvest in the same crop. They are not the words of the chaff, but of the wheat, although they are 
nourished by one and the same rain, and are threshed out on the same threshing-floor at the same time, 
till they shall be separated the one from the other by the winnowing at the last day. And yet these both 
assuredly have the same baptism, though they are not the same themselves. But if your party also were 
the Church of God, you would certainly confess that this psalm has no application to the infuriated bands 
of the Circumcelliones. Or if they too themselves are led through the paths of righteousness, why do you 
deny that they are your associates, when you are reproached with them, although, for the most part, you 
console yourselves for the scantiness of your section, not by the rod and staff of the Lord, but by the 
cudgels of the Circumcelliones, with which you think that you are safe even against the Roman laws,—to 
bring oneself into collision with which is surely nothing less than to walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death? But he with whom the Lord is, fears no evils. Surely, however, you will not venture to say that 
the words which are sung in this song belong even to those infuriated men, and yet you not only 
acknowledge, but ostentatiously set forth the fact that they have baptism. These words, therefore, are not 
used by any who are not refreshed by the holy water, as are all the righteous men of God; not by those 
who are brought to destruction by using it, as was that magician when baptized by Philip: and yet the 
water itself in both kinds of men is the same, and of the same degree of sanctity. These words are not used 
except by those who will belong to the right hand; but yet both sheep and goats feed in the same pasture 
under one Shepherd, until they shall be separated, that they may receive their due reward. These words 
are not used except by those who, like Peter, receive life from the table of the Lord, not judgment, as did 
Judas; and yet the supper was itself the same to both, but it was not of the same profit to both, because 
they were not one. These words are not used except by those who, by being anointed with the sacred oil, 
are blessed in spirit also, as was David; not merely consecrated in the body only, as was Saul: and yet, as 
they had both received the same outward sign, it was not the sacrament, but the personal merit that was 
different in the two cases. These words are not used except by those who, with converted heart, receive 
the cup of the Lord unto eternal life; not by those who eat and drink damnation to themselves, as the 
apostle says: and yet, though they are not one, the cup which they receive is one, exerting its power on 
the martyrs that they should obtain a heavenly reward, not on the Circumcelliones, that they should mark 
precipices with death. Remember, therefore, that the characters of bad men in no wise interfere with the 
virtue of the sacraments, so that their holiness should either be destroyed, or even diminished; but that 
they injure the unrighteous men themselves, that they should have them as witnesses of their damnation, 
not as aids to health. For beyond all doubt you should have taken into consideration the actual concluding 
words of this psalm, and have understood that, on account of those who forsake the faith after they have 
been baptized, it cannot be said by all who receive holy baptism that “I will dwell in the house of the Lord 


for ever:” and yet, whether they abide in the faith, or whether they have fallen away, though they 
themselves are not one, their baptism is one, and though they themselves are not both holy, yet the 
baptism in both is holy; because even apostates, if they return, are not baptized as though they had lost 
the sacrament, but undergo humiliation, because they have done a despite to it which remains in them. 


CHAPTER 48 


111. Petilianus said: “Yet that you should not call yourselves holy, in the first place, I declare that no one 
has holiness who has not led a life of innocence.” 


112. Augustin answered: Show us the tribunal where you have been enthroned as judge, that the whole 
world should stand for trial before you, and with what eyes you have inspected and discussed, I do not say 
the consciences, but even the acts of all men, that you should say that the whole world has lost its 
innocence. He who was carried up as far as the third heaven says, “Yea, I judge not mine own self;” and 
do you venture to pronounce sentence on the whole world, throughout which the inheritance of Christ is 
spread abroad? In the next place, if what you have said appears to you to be sufficiently certain, that “no 
one has holiness who has not led a life of innocence,” I would ask you, if Saul had not the holiness of the 
sacrament, what was in him that David reverenced? But if he had innocence, why did he persecute the 
innocent? For it was on account of the sanctity of his anointing that David honored him while alive, and 
avenged him after he was dead; and because he cut off so much as a scrap from his garment, he trembled 
with a panic-stricken heart. Here you see that Saul had not innocence, and yet he had holiness,—not the 
personal holiness of a holy life (for that no one can have without innocence), but the holiness of the 
sacrament of God, which is holy even in unrighteous men. 


CHAPTER 49 


113. Petilianus said: “For, granting that you faithless ones are acquainted with the law, without any 
prejudice to the law itself, I may say so much as this, the devil knows it too. For in the case of righteous 
Job he answered the Lord God concerning the law as though he were himself righteous, as it is written, 
“And the Lord said unto Satan, Hast thou considered my servant Job, that there is none like him in the 
earth, a man without malice, a true worshipper of God abstaining from every evil; and still he holdeth fast 
his integrity, although thou movedst me against him, to destroy him without cause?” And Satan answered 
the Lord, Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give for his life. Behold he speaks in legal phrase, 
even when he is striving against the law. And a second time he endeavored thus to tempt the Lord Christ 
with his discourse, as it is written, The devil taketh Jesus into the holy city, and setteth Him on a pinnacle 
of the temple, and saith unto Him, If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down: for it is written, He shall 
give His angels charge concerning thee; and in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou 
dash thy foot against a stone. Jesus said unto him, It is written again, Thou shall not tempt the Lord thy 
God.’ You know the law, I say, as did the devil, who is conquered in his endeavors, and blushes in his 
deeds.” 


114. Augustin answered: I might indeed ask of you in what law the words are written which the devil used 
when he was uttering calumnies against the holy man Job, if the position which I am set to prove were 
this, that you yourself are unacquainted with the law which you assert the devil to have known, but as this 
is not the question at issue between us, I pass it by. But you have endeavored in such sort to prove that 
the devil is skilled in the law, as though we maintained that all who know the law are just. Accordingly, I 
do not see in what manner you are assisted by what you have chosen to quote concerning the devil,— 
unless, indeed, it may be that we should be thereby reminded how you imitate the devil himself. For as he 
brought forward the words of the law against the Author of the law, so you also out of the words of the law 
bring accusation against men whom you do not know, that you may resist the promises of God which are 
made in that very self-same law. Then I should be glad if you would tell me in whose honor do those 
confessors of yours achieve their martyrdom, when they throw themselves over precipices,—in honor of 
Christ, who thrust the devil from Him when he made a like suggestion, or rather in honor of the devil 
himself, who suggested such a deed to Christ? There are two especially vile and customary deaths 
resorted to by those who kill themselves,—hanging and the precipice. You assuredly said in the earlier 
part of this epistle, “The traitor hung himself: he left this death to all who are like him.” This has no 
application whatever to us; for we refuse to reverence with the name of martyr any who have strangled 
themselves. With how much greater show of reason might we say against you, That master of all traitors, 
the devil, wished to persuade Christ to throw Himself headlong down, and was repulsed! What, therefore, 
must we say of those whom he persuaded with success? What, indeed, except that they are the enemies of 
Christ, the friends of the devil, the disciples of the seducer, the fellow-disciples of the traitor? For both 
have learned to kill themselves from the same master,—Judas by hanging himself, the others by throwing 
themselves over precipices. 


CHAPTER 50 


115. Petilianus said: “But that we may destroy your arguments one by one, if you call yourselves by the 
name of priests, it was said by the Lord God, through the mouth of His prophet, The vengeance of the 


ya 


Lord is upon the false priests. 


116. Augustin answered: Seek rather what you may say with truth, not whence you may derive abusive 
words; and what you may teach, not what reproaches you may cast in our teeth. 


CHAPTER 51 


117. Petilianus said: “If you wretched men claim for yourselves a seat, as we said before, you assuredly 
have that one of which the prophet and psalmist David speaks as being the seat of the scornful. For to you 
it is rightly left, seeing that the holy cannot sit therein.” 


118. Augustin answered: Here again you do not see that this is no kind of argument, but empty abuse. For 
this is what I said a little while ago, You utter the words of the law, but take no heed against whom you 
utter them; just as the devil uttered the words of the law, but failed to perceive to whom he uttered them. 
He wished to thrust down our Head, who was presently to ascend on high; but you wish to reduce to a 
small fraction the body of that same Head which is dispersed throughout the entire world. Certainly you 
yourself said a little time before that we know the law, and speak in legal terms, but blush in our deeds. 
Thus much indeed you say without a proof of anything; but even though you were to prove it of some men, 
you would not be entitled to assert it of these others. However, if all men throughout all the world were of 
the character which you most vainly charge them with, what has the chair done to you of the Roman 
Church, in which Peter sat, and which Anastasius fills to-day; or the chair of the Church of Jerusalem, in 
which James once sat, and in which John sits today, with which we are united in catholic unity, and from 
which you have severed yourselves by your mad fury? Why do you call the apostolic chair a seat of the 
scornful? If it is on account of the men whom you believe to use the words of the law without performing 
it, do you find that our Lord Jesus Christ was moved by the Pharisees, of whom He says, “They say, and do 
not,” to do any despite to the seat in which they sat? Did He not commend the seat of Moses, and maintain 
the honor of the seat, while He convicted those that sat in it? For He says, “They sit in Moses’ seat: all 
therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do; but do not ye after their works: for they 
say, and do not.” If you were to think of these things, you would not, on account of men whom you 
calumniate, do despite to the apostolic seat, in which you have no share. But what else is conduct like 
yours but ignorance of what to say, combined with want of power to abstain from evil-speaking? 


CHAPTER 52 


119. Petilianus said: “If you suppose that you can offer sacrifice, God Himself thus speaks of you as most 
abandoned sinners: The wicked man,’ He says, that sacrificeth a calf is as if he cut off a dog’s neck; and 
he that offereth an oblation, as if he offered swine’s blood.’ Recognize herein your sacrifice, who have 
already poured out human blood. And again He says, Their sacrifices shall be unto them as the bread of 
mourners; all that eat thereof shall be polluted.’“ 


120. Augustin answered: We say that in the case of every man the sacrifice that is offered partakes of the 
character of him who approaches to offer it, or approaches to partake of it; and that those eat of the 
sacrifices of such men, who in approaching to them partake of the character of those who offer them. 
Therefore, if a bad man offer sacrifice to God, and a good man receive it at his hands, the sacrifice is to 
each man of such character as he himself has shown himself to be, since we find it also written that “unto 
the pure all things are pure.” In accordance with this true and catholic judgment, you too are free from 
pollution by the sacrifice of Optatus, if you disapproved of his deeds. For certainly his bread was the bread 
of mourners, seeing that all Africa was mourning under his iniquities. But the evil involved in the schism 
of all your party makes this bread of mourners common to you all. For, according to the judgment of your 
Council, Felicianus of Musti was a shedder of man’s blood. For you said, in condemning them, “Their feet 
are swift to shed blood.” See therefore what kind of sacrifice he offers whom you hold to be a priest, when 
you have yourselves convicted him of sacrilege. And if you think that this is in no way to your prejudice, I 
would ask you how the emptiness of your calumnies can be to the prejudice of the whole world? 


CHAPTER 53 


121. Petilianus said: “If you make prayer to God, or utter supplication, it profits you absolutely nothing 
whatsoever. For your blood-stained conscience makes your feeble prayers of no effect; because the Lord 
God regards purity of conscience more than the words of supplication, according to the saying of the Lord 
Christ, Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven.’ The will of God unquestionably is good, for therefore we 
pray as follows in the holy prayer, Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven,’ that, as His will is good, so 
it may confer on us whatever may be good. You therefore do not do the will of God, because you do what 
is evil every day.” 


122. Augustin answered: If we on our side were to utter against you all that you assert against us, would 
not any one who heard us consider that we were rather insane litigants than Christian disputants, if he 
himself were in his senses? We do not, therefore, render for railing. For it is not fitting that the servant of 


the Lord should strive; but he should be gentle unto all men, willing to learn, in meekness instructing 
those that oppose themselves. If, therefore, we reproach you with those who daily do what is evil among 
you, we are guilty of striving unbefittingly, accusing one for the sins of another. But if we admonish you, 
that as you are unwilling that these things should be brought against yourselves, so you should abstain 
from bringing against us the sins of other men, we then in meekness are instructing you, solely in the 
hope that some time you will return to a better mind. 


CHAPTER 54 


123. Petilianus said: “But if it should so happen, though whether it be so I cannot say, that you cast out 
devils, neither will this in you do any good; because the devils themselves yield neither to your faith nor to 
your merits, but are driven out in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


124. Augustin answered: God be thanked that you have at length confessed that the invocation of the 
name of Christ may be of profit for the salvation of others, even though it be invoked by sinners! Hence, 
therefore, you may understand that when the name of Christ is invoked, the sins of one man do not stand 
in the way of the salvation of another. But to determine in what manner we invoke the name of Christ, we 
require not your judgment, but the judgment of Christ Himself who is invoked by us; for He alone can 
know in what spirit He is invoked. Yet from His own words we are assured that He is invoked to their 
salvation by all nations, who are blessed in the seed of Abraham. 


CHAPTER 55 


125. Petilianus said: “Even though you do very virtuous actions, and perform miraculous works, yet on 
account of your wickedness the Lord does not know you; even so, according to the words of the Lord 
Himself, Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy name? and in Thy 
name have cast out devils? and in Thy name done many wonderful works? And then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you; depart from me, ye that work iniquity.’” 


126. Augustin answered: We acknowledge the word of the Lord. Hence also the apostle says, “Though I 
have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing.” Here therefore we 
must inquire who it is that has charity: you will find that it is no one else but those who are lovers of unity. 
For as to the driving out of devils, and as to the working of miracles, seeing that very many do not do such 
things who yet belong to the kingdom of God, and very many do them who do not belong to it, neither our 
party nor your party have any cause for boasting, if any of them chance to have this power, since the Lord 
did not think it right that even the apostles, who could truly do such things both to profit and salvation, 
should boast in things like this, when He says to them, “In this rejoice not, that the spirits are subject unto 
you; but rather rejoice, because your names are written in heaven.” Wherefore all those things which you 
have advanced from the writings of the gospel I also might repeat to you, if I saw you working the 
powerful acts of signs and miracles; and so might you repeat them to me, if you saw me doing things of a 
like sort. Let us not, therefore, say one to another what may equally be said on the other side as well; and, 
putting aside all quibbles, since we are inquiring where the Church of Christ is to be found, let us listen to 
the words of Christ Himself, who redeemed it with His own blood: “Ye shall be witnesses unto me both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and even in the whole earth.” You see then who it is with 
whom a man refuses to communicate who will not communicate with this Church, which is spread 
throughout all the world, if at least you hear whose words these are. For what is a greater proof of 
madness than to hold communion with the sacraments of the Lord, and to refuse to hold communion with 
the words of the Lord? Such men at any rate are likely to say, In Thy name have we eaten and drunken, 
and to hear the words, “I never knew you,” seeing that they eat His body and drink His blood in the 
sacrament, and do not recognize in the gospel His members which are spread abroad throughout the 
earth, and therefore are not themselves counted among them in the judgment. 


CHAPTER 56 


127. Petilianus said: “But even if, as you yourselves suppose, you are following the law of the Lord in 
purity, let us nevertheless consider the question of the most holy law itself in a legal form. The Apostle 
Paul says, The law is good, if a man use it lawfully.’ What then does the law say? Thou shalt not kill.’ What 
Cain the murderer did once, you have often done in slaying your brethren.” 


128. Augustin answered: We do not wish to be like you: for there are not wanting words which might be 
uttered, as you too utter these; and known also, for you do not know these; and set forth in the conduct of 
a life, as these are not set forth by you. 


CHAPTER 57 


129. Petilianus said: “It is written, Thou shalt not commit adultery.’ Each one of you, even though he be 
chaste in his body, yet in spirit is an adulterer, because he pollutes his holiness.” 


130. Augustin answered: These words also might be spoken with truth against certain both of our number 
and of yours; but if their deeds are condemned by us and you alike, they belong to neither us nor you. But 
you wish that what you say against certain men, without proving it even in their especial case, should be 
taken just as if you had established it,—not in the case of some who have fallen away from the seed of 
Abraham, but in reference to all the nations of the earth who are blessed in the seed of Abraham. 


CHAPTER 58 


131. Petilianus said: “It is written, Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.’ When you 
falsely declare to the kings of this world that we hold your opinions, do you not make up a falsehood?” 


132. Augustin answered: If those are not our opinions which you hold, neither were they your opinions 
which you received from the followers of Maximianus. But if they were therefore yours, because they were 
guilty of a sacrilegious schism in not communicating with the party of Donatus, take heed what ground 
you occupy, and with whose inheritance you refuse communion, and consider what answer you can make, 
not to the kings of this world, but to Christ your King. Of Him it is said, “He shall have dominion also from 
sea to sea, and from the river unto the ends of the earth.” From what river does it mean, save that where 
He was baptized, and where the dove descended on Him, that mighty token of charity and unity? But you 
refuse communion with this unity, and occupy as yet the place of unity; and you bring us into disfavor with 
the kings of this world in making use of the edicts of the proconsul to expel your schismatics from the 


place of the party of Donatus. These are not mere words flying at random through the empty void: the 
men are still alive, the states bear witness to the fact, the archives of the proconsuls and of the several 
towns are quoted in evidence of it. Let then the voice of calumny be at length silent, which would bring up 
against the whole earth the kings of this world, through whose proconsuls you, yourselves a fragment, 
would not spare the fragment which was separated from you. When then we say that you hold our 
opinions, we are not shown to be bearing false witness, unless you can show that we are not in the Church 
of Christ, which indeed you never cease alleging, but never will be able to establish; nay, in real truth, 
when you say this, you are bringing a charge of false witness no longer against us, but against the Lord 
Himself. For we are in the Church which was foretold by His own testimony, and where He bore witness to 
His witnesses, saying, “Ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and even in the whole earth.” But you show yourselves to be false witnesses not only from this, that you 
resist this truth, but also in the very trial in which you joined issue with the schism of Maximianus. For if 
you were acting according to the law of Christ, how much more consistently do certain Christian 
emperors frame ordinances in accordance with it, if even pagan proconsuls can follow its behests in 
passing judgment? But if you thought that even the laws of an earthly empire were to be summoned to 
your aid, we do not blame you for this. It is what Paul did when he bore witness before his adversaries 
that he was a Roman citizen. But I would ask by what earthly laws it is ordained that the followers of 
Maximianus should be driven from their place? You will find no law whatever to this effect. But, in point of 
fact, you have chosen to expel them under laws which have been passed against heretics, and against 
yourselves among their number. You, as though by superior strength, have prevailed against the weak. 
Whence they, being wholly powerless, say that they are innocent, like the wolf in the power of the lion. Yet 
surely you could not use laws which were passed against yourselves as instruments against others, except 
by the aid of false witness. For if those laws are founded on truth, then do you come down from the 
position which you occupy; but if on falsehood, why did you use them to drive others from the Church? 
But how if they both are founded on truth, and could not be used by you for the expulsion of others except 
with the aid of falsehood? For that the judges might submit to their authority, they were willing to expel 
heretics from the Church, from which they ought first to have expelled yourselves; but you declared 
yourselves to be Catholics, that you might escape the severity of the laws which you employed to oppress 
others. It is for you to determine what you appear to yourselves among yourselves; at any rate, under 
those laws you are not Catholics. Why then have you either made them false, if they are true, by your false 
witness, or made use of them, if they are false, for the oppression of others? 


CHAPTER 59 


133. Petilianus said: “It is written, Thou shalt not covet anything that is thy neighbor’s.’ You plunder what 
is ours, that you may have it for your own.” 


134. Augustin answered: All things of which unity was in possession belong to none other than ourselves, 
who remain in unity, not in accordance with the calumnies of men, but with the words of Christ, in whom 
all the nations of the whole earth are blessed. Nor do we separate ourselves from the society of the wheat, 
on account of the unrighteous men whom we cannot separate from the wheat of the Lord before the 
winnowing at the judgment; and if there are any things which you who are cut off begin already to 
possess, we do not, because the Lord has given to us what has been taken away from you, therefore covet 
our neighbors’ goods, seeing that they have been made ours by the authority of Him to whom all things 
belong; and they are rightly ours, for you were wont to use them for purposes of schism, but we use them 
for the promotion of unity. Otherwise your party might reproach even the first people of God with coveting 
their neighbors’ goods, seeing that they were driven forth before their face by the power of God, because 
they used the land amiss; and the Jews in turn themselves, from whom the kingdom was taken away, 
according to the words of the Lord, and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof, may bring a 
charge against that nation, of coveting their neighbors’ goods, because the Church of Christ is in 
possession where the persecutors of Christ were wont to reign. And, after all, when it has been said to 
yourselves, You are coveting the goods of other men, because you have driven out from the basilicas the 
followers of Maximianus, you are at a loss to find any answer that you can make. 


CHAPTER 60 


135. Petilianus said: “Under what law, then, do you make out that you are Christians, seeing that you do 
what is contrary to the law?” 


136. Augustin answered: You are anxious for strife, and not for argument. 


CHAPTER 61 


137. Petilianus said: “But the Lord Christ says, Whosoever shall do and teach them, the same shall be 
called the greatest in the kingdom of heaven.’ But He condemns you wretched men as follows: Whosoever 
shall break one of these commandments, he shalt be called the least in the kingdom of heaven.’“ 


138. Augustin answered: When you happen to quote the testimony of Scripture as other than it really is, 


and it does not bear on the question which is at issue between us, I am not greatly concerned; but when it 
interferes with the matter on hand, unless it is quoted truly, then I think that you have no right to find 
fault if I remind you how the passage really stands. For you must be aware that the verse which you 
quoted is not as you quoted it, but rather thus: “Whosoever shall break one of these least commandments, 
and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven; but whosoever shall do and 
teach them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven.” And immediately He continues, 
“For I say unto you, That except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” For elsewhere He shows and proves of 
the Pharisees that they say and do not. It is these, therefore, to whom He is referring also here, when He 
said, “Whosoever shall break one of these commandments, and shall teach men so,”—that is, shall teach 
in words what he has violated in deeds; whose righteousness He says that our righteousness must excel, 
in that we must both keep the commandments and teach men so. And yet not even on account of those 
Pharisees, with whom you compare us,—not from any motives of prudence, but from malice,—did our Lord 
enjoin that the seat of Moses should be deserted, which seat He doubtless meant to be a figure of His 
own; for He said indeed that they who sat in Moses’ seat were ever saying and not doing, but warns the 
people to do what they say, and not to do what they do, lest the chair, with all its holiness, should be 
deserted, and the unity of the flock divided through the faithlessness of the shepherds. 


CHAPTER 62 


139. Petilianus said: “And again it is written, Every sin which a man shall sin is without the body; but he 
that sinneth in the Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world to 
come.’“ 


140. Augustin answered: This too is not written as you have quoted it, and see how far it has led you 
astray. The apostle, writing to the Corinthians, says, “Every sin that a man doeth is without the body; but 
he that committeth fornication sinneth against his own body.” But this is one thing, and that is another 
which the Lord said in the gospel: “All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men: but 
whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in 
the world to come.” But you have begun a sentence from the writing of the apostle, and ended it as 
though it were one from the gospel, which I fancy you have done not with any intention to deceive, but 
through mistake; for neither passage has any bearing on the matter in hand. And why you have said this, 
and in what sense you have said it, Iam wholly unable to perceive, unless it be that, whereas you had said 
above that all were condemned by the Lord who had broken any one of His commandments, you have 
considered since how many there are in your party who break not one but many of them; and lest an 
objection should be brought against you on that score, you have sought, by way of surpassing the 
difficulty, to bring in a distinction of sins, whereby it might be seen that it is one thing to break a 
commandment in respect of which pardon may easily be obtained, another thing to sin against the Holy 
Ghost, which shall receive no forgiveness, either in this world or in the world to come. In your dread, 
therefore, of infection from sin, you were unwilling to pass this over in silence; and again, in your dread of 
a question too deep for your powers, you wish to touch cursorily on it in passing, in such a state of 
agitation, that, just as men who are setting about a task in haste, and consequent confusion, are wont to 
fasten their dress or shoes awry, so you have not thought fit either to see what belongs to what, or in what 
context or what sense the passage which you quote occurs. But what is the nature of that sin which shall 
not be forgiven, either in this world or in the world to come, you are so far from knowing, that, though you 
believe that we are actually living in it, you yet promise us forgiveness of it through your baptism. And yet 
how could this be possible, if the sin be of such a nature that it cannot be forgiven, either in this world or 
in the world to come? 


CHAPTER 63 


141. Petilianus said: “But wherein do you fulfill the commandments of God? The Lord Christ said, Blessed 
are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ But you by your malice in persecution breathe 
forth the riches of madness.” 


142. Augustin answered: Address that rather to your own Circumcelliones. 


CHAPTER 64 


143. Petilianus said: “Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.’ You therefore, not being 
meek, have lost both heaven and earth alike.” 


144. Augustin answered: Again and again you may hear the Lord saying, “Ye shall be witnesses unto me 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and even in the whole earth.” How is it, then, that 
those men have not lost heaven and earth, who, in order to avoid communicating with all the nations of 
the earth, despise the words of Him that sitteth in heaven? For, in proof of your meekness, it is not your 
words but the cudgels of the Circumcelliones which should be examined. You will say, What has that to do 
with us? Just as though we were making the remark with any other object except to extract that answer 


from you. For the reason that your schism is a valid charge against you is that you do not allow that you 
are chargeable with another’s sin, whereas you have separated from us for no other reason but that you 
charge us with the sins of other men. 


CHAPTER 65 


145. Petilianus said: “Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted.’ You, our butchers, are the 
cause of mourning in others: you do not mourn yourselves.” 


146. Augustin answered: Consider for a short space to how many, and with what intensity, the cry of 
“Praises be to God,” proceeding from your armed men, has caused others to mourn. Do you say again, 
What is that to us? Then I too will rejoin again your own words, What is that to us? What is it to all the 
nations of the earth? What is it to those who praise the name of the Lord from the rising of the sun to the 
setting of the same? What is it to all the earth, which sings a new song? What is it to the seed of Abraham, 
in which all the nations of the earth are blessed? And so the sacrilege of your schism is chargeable on you, 
just because the evil deeds of your companions are not chargeable on you; and because you are from this 
that the deeds of those on whose account you separated from the world, even if you proved your charges 
to be true, do not involve the world in sin. 


CHAPTER 66 


147. Petilianus said: “Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness: for they shall be 
filled.’ To you it seems to be righteousness that you thirst after our blood.” 


148. Augustin answered: What shall I say unto thee, O man, except that thou art calumnious? The unity of 
Christ, indeed, is hungering and thirsting after all of you; and I would that it might swallow you up, for 
then would you be no longer heretics. 


CHAPTER 67 


149. Petilianus said: “Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.’ But how shall I call you 
merciful when you inflict punishment on the righteous? Shall I not rather call you a most unrighteous 
communion, so long as you pollute souls?” 


150. Augustin answered: You have proved neither point,—neither that you yourselves are righteous, nor 
that we inflict punishment on even the unrighteous; and yet, even as false flattery is generally cruel, so 
just correction is ever merciful. For whence is that which you do not understand: “Let the righteous smite 
me, it shall be a kindness; and let him reprove me”? For while he says this of the severity of merciful 
correction, the Psalmist immediately went on to say of the gentleness of destructive flattery, “But the oil of 
sinners shall not break my head.” Do you therefore consider whither you are called, and from what you 
are summoned away. For how do you know what feelings he entertains towards you whom you suppose to 
be cruel? But whatever be his feelings, every one must bear his own burden both with us and with you. 
But I would have you cast away the burden of schism which you all of you are bearing, that you may bear 
your good burdens in unity; and I would bid you mercifully correct, if you should have the power, all those 
who are bearing evil burdens; and, if this be beyond your power, I would bid you bear with them in peace. 


CHAPTER 68 


151. Petilianus said: “Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.’ When will you see God, who 
are possessed with blindness in the impure malice of your hearts?” 


152. Augustin answered: Wherefore say you this? Can it be that we reproach all nations with the dark and 
hidden things which are declared by men, and do not choose to understand the manifest sayings which 
God spake in olden time of all the nations of the earth? This is indeed great blindness of heart; and if you 
do not recognize it in yourselves, that is even greater blindness. 


CHAPTER 69 


153. Petilianus said: “Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be called the children of God.’ You make 
a pretence of peace by your wickedness, and seek unity by war.” 


154. Augustin answered: We do not make a pretense of peace by wickedness, but we preach peace out of 
the gospel; and if you were at peace with it, you would be at peace also with us. The risen Lord, when 
presenting Himself to the disciples, not only that they should gaze on Him with their eyes, but also that 
they should handle Him with their hands, began His discourse to them with the words, “Peace be unto 
you.” And how this peace itself was to be maintained, He disclosed to them in the words which followed. 
For “then opened He their understanding, that they might understand the Scriptures, and said unto them, 
Thus is it written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day; and that 


repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His name among all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem.” If you will keep peace with these words, you will not be at variance with us. For if we seek 
unity by war, our war could not be praised in more glorious terms, seeing that it is written, “Thou shall 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” And again it is written, “No man ever yet hated his own flesh.” And yet the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh. But if no man ever yet hated his own flesh, 
and yet a man lusteth against his own flesh, here you have unity sought by war, that the body, being 
subject to correction, may be brought under submission. But what the spirit does against the flesh, 
waging war with it, not in hatred but in love, this those who are spiritual do against those who are carnal, 
that they may do towards them what they do towards themselves, because they love their neighbors as 
neighbors indeed. But the war which the spiritual wage is that correction which is in love: their sword is 
the word of God. To such a war they are aroused by the trumpet of the apostle sounding with a mighty 
force: “Preach the word; be instant in season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long- 
suffering and doctrine.” See then that we act not with the sword, but with the word. But you answer what 
is not true, while you accuse us falsely. You do not correct your own faults, and you bring against us those 
of other men. Christ bears true witness concerning the nations of the earth; you, in opposition to Christ, 
bear false witness against the nations of the earth. If we were to believe you rather than Christ, you would 
call us peacemakers; because we believe Christ rather than you, we are said to make a pretense of peace 
by our wickedness. And while you say and do such things as this, you have the further impudence to quote 
the words, “Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be called the children of God.” 


CHAPTER 70 


155. Petilianus said: “Though the Apostle Paul says, I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you, 
brethren, that ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, with all lowliness and meekness, 
with long-suffering, forbearing one another in love; endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace.’“ 


156. Augustin answered: If you would not only say these words, but hearken to them as well, you would 
put up even with known evils for the sake of peace, instead of inventing new ones for the sake of 
quarreling, if it were only because you subsequently learned, for the sake of the peace of Donatus, to put 
up with the most flagrant and notorious wickedness of Optatus. What madness is this that you display? 
Those who are known are borne with, that a fragment may not be further split up; those of whom nothing 
is known are defamed, that they themselves may not remain in the undivided whole. 


CHAPTER 71 


157. Petilianus said: “To you the prophet says, Peace, peace; and where is there peace?’” 


158. Augustin answered: It is you that say this to us, not the prophet. We therefore answer you: If you ask 
where peace is to be found, open your eyes, and see of whom it is said, “He maketh wars to cease in all 
the world.” If you ask where peace is to be found, open your eyes to see that city which cannot be hidden, 
because it is built upon a hill; open your eyes to see the mountain itself, and let Daniel show it to you, 
growing out of a small stone, and filling the whole earth. But when the prophet says to you, “Peace, peace; 
and where is there peace?” what will you show? Will you show the party of Donatus, unknown to the 
countless nations to whom Christ is known? It is surely not the city which cannot be hid; and whence is 
this, except that it is not founded on the mountain? “For He is our peace, who hath made both one,”—not 
Donatus, who has made one into two. 


CHAPTER 72 


159. Petilianus said: “Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake; for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ You are not blessed; but you make martyrs to be blessed, with whose souls the 
heavens are filled, and the earth has flourished with their memory. You therefore do not honor them 
yourselves, but you provide us with objects of honor.” 


160. Augustin answered: The plain fact is, that if it had not been said, “Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake,” but had been said instead, Blessed are they who throw themselves 
over precipices, then heaven would have been filled with your martyrs. Of a truth we see many flowers on 
the earth blooming from their bodies; but, as the saying goes, the flower is dust and ashes. 


CHAPTER 73 


161. Petilianus said: “Since then you are not blessed by falsifying the commands of God, the Lord Christ 
condemns you by His divine decrees: Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye shut up the 
kingdom of heaven against men: for ye neither go in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are entering 
to go in. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte; and when he is made, ye make him twofold more the child of hell than yourselves. Woe unto 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, and have omitted 


the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith: these ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone. Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel. Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outwardly, 
but are within full of dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness. Even so ye also outwardly appear 
righteous unto men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity.’“ 


162. Augustin answered: Tell me whether you have said anything which may not equally be said against 
you in turn by any slanderous and evil-speaking tongue. But from what has been said by me before, any 
one who wishes may find out that these things may be said against you, not by way of empty abuse, but 
with the support of truthful testimony. As, however, the opportunity is presented to us we must not pass 
this by. There is no doubt that to the ancient people of God circumcision stood in the place of baptism. I 
ask, therefore, putting the case that the Pharisees against whom those words you quote are spoken, had 
made some proselyte, who, if he were to imitate them, would, as it is said, become twofold more the child 
of hell than themselves, supposing that he were to be converted, and desire to imitate Simeon, or 
Zacharias, or Nathanael, would it be necessary that he should be circumcised again by them? And if it is 
absurd to put this case why, although in empty fashion and with empty sounds you compare us to men like 
this, do you nevertheless baptize after us? But if you are really men like this, how much better and how 
much more in accordance with truth do we act in not baptizing after you, as neither was it right that those 
whom I have mentioned should be circumcised after the worst of Pharisees! Furthermore, when such men 
sit in the seat of Moses, for which the Lord preserved its due honor, why do you blaspheme the apostolic 
chair on account of men whom, justly or unjustly, you compare with these? 


CHAPTER 74 


163. Petilianus said: “But these things do not alarm us Christians; for of the evil deeds which you are 
destined to commit we have before a warning given us by the Lord Christ. Behold,’ He says, I send you 
forth as sheep in the midst of wolves.’ You fill up the measure of the madness of wolves, who either lay or 
are preparing to lay snares against the Churches in precisely the same way in which wolves, with their 
mouths wide open against the fold, even with destructive eagerness, breathe forth panting anger from 
their jaws, suffused with blood.” 


164. Augustin answered: I should be glad to utter the same sentiment against you, but not in the words 
which you have used: they are too inappropriate, or rather mad. But what was required was, that you 
should show that we were wolves and that you were sheep, not by the emptiest of evil-speaking, but by 
some distinct proofs. For when I too have said, We are sheep, and you are wolves, do you think that there 
is any difference caused by the fact that you express the idea in swelling words? But listen whilst I prove 
what I assert. For the Lord says in the gospel, as you know full well, whether you please it or not, “My 
sheep hear my voice, and follow me.” There are many sayings of the Lord on different subjects; but 
supposing, for example, that any one were in doubt whether the same Lord had risen in the body, and His 
words were to be quoted where He says, “Handle me, and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye 
see me have;”—if even after this he should be unwilling to acquiesce in the belief that His body had risen 
from the dead, surely such a man could not be reckoned among the sheep of the Lord, because he would 
not hear His voice. And so too now, when the question between us is, Where is the Church? whilst we 
quote the words that follow in the same passage of the gospel, where, after His resurrection, He gave His 
body even to be handled by those who were in doubt, in which He showed the future wide extent of the 
Church, saying, “Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the 
third day; and that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His name throughout all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem;” whereas you will not communicate with all nations, in whom these 
words have been fulfilled, how are you the sheep of this Shepherd, whose words you not only do not obey 
when you have heard them, but even fight against them? And so we show to you from this that you are not 
sheep. But listen further whence we show you that, on the contrary, you are wolves. For necessarily, when 
it is shown by His own words where the Church is to be found, it is also clear where we must look for the 
fold of Christ. Whenever, therefore, any sheep separate themselves from this fold, which is expressly 
pointed out and shown to us by the unmistakeable declaration of the Lord,—and that, I will not say 
because of charges falsely brought, but on account of charges brought, as no one can deny, with great 
uncertainty against their fellow-men, and consequently slay those sheep which they have torn and 
alienated from the life of unity and Christian love—is it not evident that they are ravening wolves? But it 
will be said that these very men themselves praise and preach the Lord Christ. They are therefore those of 
whom He says Himself, “They come unto you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves. 
By their fruits ye shall know them.” The sheep’s clothing is seen in the praises of Christ; the fruits of their 
wolfish nature in their slanderous teeth. 


CHAPTER 75 


165. Petilianus said: “O wretched traditors! Thus indeed it was fitting that Scripture should be fulfilled. 
But in you I grieve for this, that you have shown yourselves worthy to fulfill the part of wickedness.” 


166. Augustin answered: I might rather say, O wretched traditors! if I were minded, or rather if justice 


urged me to cast up against all of you the deeds of some among your number. But as regards what bears 
on all of you, O wretched heretics, I on my part will quote the remainder of your words; for it is written, 
“There must be also heresies among you, that they which are approved may be made manifest among 
you.” Therefore “it was fitting thus that Scripture should be fulfilled. But in you I grieve for this, that you 
have shown yourselves worthy to fulfill the part of wickedness.” 


CHAPTER 76 


167. Petilianus said: “But to us the Lord Christ, in opposition to your deadly commands, commanded 
simple patience and harmlessness. For what says He? A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love 
one another; as I have loved you, that ye also love one another.’ And again, By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.’“ 


168. Augustin answered: If you did not transfer these words, so widely differing from your character, to 
the surface of your talk, how could you be covering yourselves with sheep’s clothing? 


CHAPTER 77 


169. Petilianus said: “Paul also, the apostle, whilst he was suffering fearful persecutions at the hands of all 
nations, endured even more grievous troubles at the hands of false brethren, as he bears witness of 
himself, being oftentimes afflicted: In perils by the heathen, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils 
among false brethren.’ And again he says, Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ.’ When, 
therefore, false brethren like yourselves assault us, we imitate the patience of our master Paul under our 
dangers.” 


170. Augustin answered: Certainly those of whom you speak are false brethren, of whom the apostle thus 
complains in another place, where he is extolling the natural sincerity of Timothy: “I have no man,” he 
says, “like-minded, who will naturally care for your state. For all seek their own, not the things which are 
Jesus Christ’s.” Undoubtedly he was speaking of those who were with him at the time when he was 
writing that epistle; for it could not be that all Christians in every quarter of the earth were seeking their 
own, and not the things which were Jesus Christ’s. It was of those, therefore, as I said, who were with him 
at the time when he was writing the words which you have quoted, that he uttered this lamentation. For 
who else was it to whom he referred, when he says in another place, “Without were fightings, within were 
fears,” except those whom he feared all the more intensely because they were within? If, therefore, you 
would imitate Paul, you would be tolerant of false brethren within, not a slanderer of the innocent without. 


CHAPTER 78 


171. Petilianus said: “For what kind of faith is that which is in you which is devoid of charity? when Paul 
himself says, Though I speak with the tongues of men, and have the knowledge of angels, and have not 
charity, Iam become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.’” 


172. Augustin answered: This is what I said just now, that you were desirous to be clad in sheep’s 
clothing, that, if possible, the sheep might feel your bite before it had any consciousness of your approach. 
Is it not that praise of charity in which you indulge that commonly proves your calumny in the clearest 
light of truth? Will you bring it about that those arms shall be no longer ours, because you endeavor to 
appropriate them first? Furthermore, these arms are endowed with life: from whatever quarter they are 
launched, they recognize whom they should destroy. If they have been sent forth from our hands, they will 
fix themselves in you; if they are aimed by you, they recoil upon yourselves. For in these apostolic words, 
which commend the excellence of charity, we are wont to show to you how profitless it is to man that he 
should be in possession of faith or of the sacraments, when he has not charity, that, when you come to 
Catholic unity, you may understand what it is that is conferred on you, and how great a thing it is of which 
you were at least to some extent in want; for Christian charity cannot be preserved except in the unity of 
the Church: and that so you may see that without it you are nothing, even though you may be in 
possession of baptism and faith, and through this latter may be able even to remove mountains. But if this 
is your opinion as well, let us not repudiate and reject in you either the sacraments of God which we know, 
or faith itself, but let us hold fast charity, without which we are nothing even with the sacraments and 
with faith. But we hold fast charity if we cling to unity; while we cling to unity, if we do not make a 
fictitious unity in a party by our own words, but recognize it in a united whole through the words of 
Christ. 


CHAPTER 79 


173. Petilianus said: “And again, Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own.’ But you seek what 


belongs to other men. Is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth; beareth all things, endureth all things. Charity never faileth.’ This is to say, in short, Charity does 
not persecute, does not inflame emperors to take away the lives of other men; does not plunder other 
men’s goods; does not go on to murder men whom it has spoiled.” 


174. Augustin answered: How often must I tell you the same thing? If you do not prove these charges, 
they tell against no one in the world; and if you prove them, they have no bearing upon us; just as those 
things have no bearing upon you which are daily done by the furious deeds of the insane, by the luxury of 
the drunken, by the blindness of the suicides, by the tyranny of robbers. For who can fail to see that what 
I say is true? But now if charity were in you, it would rejoice in the truth. For how neatly it is said under 
covering of the sheep’s clothing, “Charity beareth all things, endureth all things!” but when you come to 
the test, the wolf’s teeth cannot be concealed. For when, in obedience to the words of Scripture, 
“forbearing one another in love, endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” charity 
would compel you, even if you knew of any evils within the Church, I do not say to consent to them, but 
yet to tolerate them if you could not prevent them, lest, on account of the wicked who are to be separated 
by the winnowing-fan at the last day, you should at the present time sever the bond of peace by breaking 
off from the society of good men, you, resisting her influence, and being cast out by the wind of levity, 
charge the wheat with being chaff, and declare that what you invent of the wicked holds good through the 
force of contagion even in the righteous. And when the Lord has said, “The field is the world, the harvest 
is the end of the world,” though He said of the wheat and of the tares, “Let both grow together until the 
harvest,” you endeavor by your words to bring about a belief that the wheat has perished throughout the 
main portion of the field, and only continued to exist in your little corner,—being desirous that Christ 
should be proved a liar, but you the man of truth. And you speak, indeed, against your own conscience; for 
no one who in any way looks truly at the gospel will venture in his heart to say that in all the many nations 
throughout which is heard the response of Amen, and among whom Alleluia is sung almost with one single 
voice, no Christians are to be found. And yet, that it may not appear that the party of Donatus, which does 
not communicate with the several nations of the world, is involved in error, if any angel from heaven, who 
could see the whole world, were to declare that outside your communion good and innocent men were 
nowhere to be found, there is little doubt that you would rejoice over the iniquity of the human race, and 
boast of having told the truth before you had received assurance of it. How then is there in you that 
charity which rejoices not in iniquity? But be not deceived. Throughout the field, that is, throughout the 
world, there will be found the wheat of the Lord growing till the end of the world. Christ has said this: 
Christ is truth. Let charity be in you, and let it rejoice in the truth. Though an angel from heaven preach 
unto you another gospel contrary to His gospel, let him be accursed. 


CHAPTER 80 


175. Petilianus said: “Lastly, what is the justification of persecution? I ask you, you wretched men, if it so 
be that you think that your sin rests on any authority of law.” 


176. Augustin answered: He who sins, sins not on the authority of the law, but against the authority of the 
law. But since you ask what is the justification of persecution, I ask you in turn whose voice it is that says 
in the psalm, “Whoso privily slandereth his neighbor, him will I cut off.” Seek therefore the reason or the 
measure of the persecution, and do not display your gross ignorance by finding fault in general terms with 
those who persecute the unrighteous. 


CHAPTER 81 


177. Petilianus said: “But I answer you, on the other hand, that Jesus Christ never persecuted any one. 
And when the apostle found fault with certain parties, and suggested that He should have recourse to 
persecution (He Himself having come to create faith by inviting men to Him, rather than by compelling 
them), those apostles say, Many lay on hands in Thy name, and are not with us:’ but Jesus said, Let them 
alone; if they are not against you, they are on your side.’” 


178. Augustin answered: You say truly that you will bring forth out of your store with greater abundance 
things which are not written in the Scriptures. For if you wish to bring forth proofs from holy Scripture, 
will you bring forth even those which you cannot find therein? But it is in your own power to multiply your 
lies according to your will. For where is what you quoted written? or when was that either suggested to 
our Lord, or answered by our Lord? “Many lay on hands in Thy name, and are not with us,” are words that 
no one of the disciples ever uttered to the Son of God; and therefore neither could the answer have been 
made by Him, “Let them alone: if they are not against you, they are on your side.” But there is something 
somewhat like it which we really do read in the gospel,—that a suggestion was made to the Lord about a 
certain man who was casting out devils in His name, but did not follow Him with His disciples; and in that 
case the Lord does say, “Forbid him not: for he that is not against us is for us.” But this has nothing to do 
with pointing out parties whom the Lord is supposed to have spared. And if you have been deceived by an 
apparent resemblance of sentiment, this is not a lie, but merely human infirmity. But if you wished to cast 
a mist of falsehood over those who are unskilled in holy Scripture, then may you be pricked to the heart, 
and covered with confusion and corrected. Yet there is a point which we would urge in respect of this very 


man of whom the suggestion was made to our Lord. For even as at that time, beyond the communion of 
the disciples, the holiness of Christ was yet of the greatest efficacy, even so now, beyond the communion 
of the Church, the holiness of the sacraments is of avail. For neither is baptism consecrated save in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. But who will be so utterly insane as to declare 
that the name of the Son may be of avail even beyond the communion of the Church, but that this is not 
possible with the names of the Father and of the Holy Ghost? or that it may be of avail in healing a man, 
but not in consecrating baptism? But it is manifest that outside the communion of the Church, and the 
most holy bond of unity, and the most excellent gift of charity, neither he by whom the devil is cast out nor 
he who is baptized obtains eternal life; just as those do not obtain it, who through communion in the 
sacraments seem indeed to be within, and through the depravity of their character are understood to be 
without. But that Christ persecuted even with bodily chastisement those whom He drove with scourges 
from the temple, we have already said above. 


CHAPTER 82 


179. Petilianus said: “But the holy apostle said this: In any way, whatsoever it may be,’ he says, let Christ 
be preached.’” 


180. Augustin answered: You speak against yourself; but yet, since you speak on the side of truth, if you 
love it, let what you say be counted for you. For I ask of you of whom it was that the Apostle Paul said 
this? Let us, if you please, trace this a little further back. “Some,” he says, “preach Christ even of envy 
and strife; and some also of good will, some of love, knowing that I am set for the defense of the gospel. 
But some indeed preach Christ even of contention, not sincerely, supposing to add affliction to my bonds. 
What then? notwithstanding every way, whether in pretense, or in truth, Christ is preached; and I therein 
do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” We see that they preached what was in itself holy, and pure, and true, 
but yet not in a pure manner, but of envy and contention, without charity, without purity. Certainty a short 
time ago you appeared to be urging the praises of charity as against us, according to the witness of the 
apostle, that where there is no charity, whatever there is is of no avail; and yet you see that in those there 
is no charity, and there was with them the preaching of Christ, of which the apostle says here that he 
rejoices. For it is not that he rejoices in what is evil in them, but in what is good in the name of Jesus 
Christ. In him assuredly there was the charity which “rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” 
The envy, moreover, which was in them is an evil proceeding from the devil, for by this he has both killed 
and cast down. Where then were these wicked men whom the apostle thus condemns, and in whom there 
was so much that was good to cause him to rejoice? Were they within, or without? Choose which you will. 
If they were within, then Paul knew them, and yet they did not pollute him. And so you would not be 
polluted in the unity of the whole world by those of whom you make certain charges, whether these be 
true, or falsehoods invented by yourselves. Wherefore do you separate yourself? Why do you destroy 
yourself by the criminal sacrilege of schism? But if they were without, then you see that even in those who 
were without, and who certainly cannot belong to everlasting life, since they have not charity, and do not 
abide in unity, there is yet found the holiness of the name of Christ, so that the apostle joyfully confirms 
their teaching, on account of the intrinsic holiness of the name, although he repudiates them. We are 
right, therefore, in not doing wrong to the actual name, when those come to us who were without; but we 
correct the individuals, while we do honor to the name. Do you therefore take heed, and see how wickedly 
you act in the case of those whose acts as it seems you condemn, by treating as naught the sacrament of 
the name of Christ, which is holy in them. And you, indeed, as is shown by your words, think that those 
men of whom the apostle spoke were outside the limits of the Church. Therefore, when you fear 
persecution from the Catholics, of which you speak in order to create odium against us, you have 
confirmed in heretics the name of Christ to which you do despite by rebaptizing. 


CHAPTER 83 


181. Petilianus said: “If then there are not some to whom all this power of faith is found to be in 
opposition, on what principle do you persecute, so as to compel men to defile themselves:?” 


182. Augustin answered: We neither persecute you, except so far as truth persecutes falsehood; nor has it 
anything to do with us if any one has persecuted you in other ways, just as it has nothing to do with you if 
any of your party do likewise; nor do we compel you to defile yourselves, but we persuade you to be cured. 


CHAPTER 84 


183. Petilianus said: “But if authority had been given by some law for persons to be compelled to what is 
good, you yourselves, unhappy men, ought to have been compelled by us to embrace the purest faith. But 
far be it, far be it from our conscience to compel any one to embrace our faith.” 


184. Augustin answered: No one is indeed to be compelled to embrace the faith against his will; but by 
the severity, or one might rather say, by the mercy of God, it is common for treachery to be chastised with 
the scourge of tribulation. Is it the case, because the best morals are chosen by freedom of will, that 
therefore the worst morals are not punished by integrity of law? But yet discipline to punish an evil 


manner of living is out of the question, except where principles of good living which had been learned 
have come to be despised. If any laws, therefore, have been enacted against you, you are not thereby 
forced to do well, but are only prevented from doing ill. For no one can do well unless he has deliberately 
chosen, and unless he has loved what is in free will; but the fear of punishment, even if it does not share 
in the pleasures of a good conscience, at any rate keeps the evil desire from escaping beyond the bounds 
of thought. Who are they, however, that have enacted adverse laws by which your audacity could be 
repressed? Are they not those of whom the apostle says that “they bear not the sword in vain; for they are 
the ministers of God, revengers to execute wrath upon them that do evil?” The whole question therefore 
is, whether you are not doing ill, who are charged by the whole world with the sacrilege of so great a 
schism. And yet, neglecting the discussion of this question, you talk on irrelevant matters; and while you 
live as robbers, you boast that you die as martyrs. And, through fear either of the laws themselves, or of 
the odium which you might incur, or else because you are unequal to the task of resisting, I do not say so 
many men, but so many Catholic nations, you even glory in your gentleness, that you do not compel any to 
join your party. According to your way of talking, the hawk, when he has been prevented by flight from 
carrying off the fowls, might call himself a dove. For when have you ever had the power without using it? 
And hence you show how you would do more if you only could. When Julian, envying the peace of Christ, 
restored to you the churches which belonged to unity, who could tell of all the massacres which were 
committed by you, when the very devils rejoiced with you at the opening of their temples? In the war with 
Firmus and his party, let Mauritania Caesariensis itself be asked to tell us what the Moor Rogatus suffered 
at your hands. In the time of Gildo, because one of your colleagues was his intimate friend, let the 
followers of Maximianus be our witnesses to their sufferings. For if one might appeal to Felicianus 
himself, who is now with you, on his oath, whether Optatus did not compel him against his will to return to 
your communion, he would not dare to open his lips, especially if the people of Musti could behold his 
face, who were witnesses to everything that was done. But let them, as I have said, be witnesses to what 
they have suffered at the hands of those with whom they acted in such wise towards Rogatus. The 
Catholic Church herself, though strengthened by the assistance of Catholic princes ruling by land and sea, 
was savagely attacked by hostile troops in arms under Optatus. It was this that first made it necessary to 
urge before the vicar Seranus that the law should be put in force against you which imposes a fine of ten 
pounds of gold, which none of you have ever paid to this very day, and yet you charge us with cruelty. But 
where could you find a milder course of proceeding, than that crimes of such magnitude on your part 
should be punished by the imposition of a pecuniary fine? Or who could enumerate all the deeds which 
you commit in the places which you hold, of your own sovereign will and pleasure, each one as he can, 
without any friendship on the part of judges or any others in authority? Who is there of our party, among 
the inhabitants of our towns, who has not either learned something of this sort from those who came 
before him, or experienced it for himself? Is it not the case that at Hippo, where I am, there are not 
wanting some who remember that your leader Faustinus gave orders, in the time of his supreme power, in 
consequence of the scanty numbers of the Catholics in the place, that no one should bake their bread for 
them, insomuch that a baker, who was the tenant of one of our deacons, threw away the bread of his 
landlord unbaked, and though he was not sentenced to exile under any law, he cut him off from all share 
in the necessaries of life not only in a Roman state, but even in his own country, and not only in his own 
country, but in his own house? Why, even lately, as I myself recall with mourning to this day, did not 
Crispinus of Calama, one of your party, having bought a property, and that only copy-hold, boldly and 
unhesitatingly immerse in the waters of a second baptism no less than eighty souls, murmuring with 
miserable groans under the sole influence of terror; and this in a farm belonging to the Catholic emperors, 
by whose laws you were forbidden even to be in any Roman city? But what else was it, save such deeds as 
these of yours, that made it necessary for the very laws to be passed of which you complain? The laws, 
indeed, are very far from being proportionate to your offenses; but, such as they are, you may thank 
yourselves for their existence. Indeed, should we not certainly be driven on all sides from the country by 
the furious attacks of your Circumcelliones, who fight under your command in furious troops, unless we 
held you as hostages in the towns, who might well be unwilling to endure under any circumstances the 
mere gaze of the people, and the censure of all honorable men. from very shame, if not from fear? Do not 
therefore say, “Far be it, far be it from our conscience, to force any one to embrace our faith.” For you do 
it when you can; and when you do not do it, it is because you are unable, either from fear of the laws or 
the odium which would accompany it, or because of the numbers of those who would resist. 


CHAPTER 85 


185. Petilianus said: “For the Lord Christ says, No man can come to me, except the Father which hath 
sent me draw him.’ But why do we not permit each several person to follow his free will, since the Lord 
God Himself has given free will to men, showing to them, however, the way of righteousness, lest any one 
by chance should perish from ignorance of it? For He said, I have placed before thee good and evil. I have 
set fire and water before thee; choose which thou wilt.’ From which choice, you wretched men, you have 
chosen for yourselves not water, but rather fire. But yet,’ He says, choose the good, that thou mayest live.’ 
You who will not choose the good, have, by your own sentence, declared that you do not wish to live.” 


186. Augustin answered: If I were to propose to you the question how God the Father draws men to the 
Son, when He has left them to themselves in freedom of action, you would perhaps find it difficult of 
solution. For how does He draw them to Him if He leaves them to themselves, so that each should choose 


what he pleases? And yet both these facts are true; but this is a truth which few have intellect enough to 
penetrate. As therefore it is possible that, after leaving men to themselves in free will, the Father should 
yet draw them to the Son, so is it also possible that those warnings which are given by the correction of 
the laws do not take away free will. For whenever a man suffers anything that is harsh and unpleasing, he 
is warned to consider why it is that he is suffering, so that, if he shall discover that he is suffering in the 
cause of justice, he may choose the good that consists in the very act of suffering as he does in the cause 
of justice; but if he sees that it is unrighteousness for which he suffers, he may be induced, from the 
consideration that he is suffering and being tormented most fruitlessly, to change his purpose for the 
better, and may at the same time escape both the fruitless annoyance and the unrighteousness itself, 
which is likely to prove yet more hurtful and pernicious in the mischief it produces. And so you, when 
kings make any enactments against you, should consider that you are receiving a warning to consider why 
this is being done to you. For if it is for righteousness’ sake, then are they truly your persecutors; but you 
are the blessed ones, who, being persecuted for righteousness’ sake, shall inherit the kingdom of heaven: 
but if it is because of the iniquity of your schism, what are they more than your correctors; while you, like 
all the others who are guilty of various crimes, and pay the penalty appointed by the law, are undoubtedly 
unhappy both in this world and in that which is to come? No one, therefore, takes away from you your free 
will. But I would urge you diligently to consider which you would rather choose,—whether to live 
corrected in peace, or, by persevering in malice, to undergo real punishment under the false name of 
martyrdom. But I am addressing you just as though you were suffering something proportionate to your 
sin, whereas you are committing sins of such enormity and reigning in such impunity. You are so furious, 
that you cause more terror than a war trumpet with your cry of “Praise to God;” so full of calumny, that 
even when you throw yourselves over precipices without any provocation, you impute it to our 
persecutions. 


187. He says also, like the kindest of teachers, “You who will not choose the good, have, by your own 
sentence, declared that you do not wish to live.” According to this, if we were to believe your accusations, 
we should live in kindness; but because we believe the promises of God, we declare by our own sentence 
that we do not wish to live. You remember well, it seems to me, what the apostles answered to the Jews 
when they were desired to abstain from preaching Christ. This therefore we also say, that you should 
answer us whether we ought rather to obey God or man. Traditors, offerers of incense, persecutors: these 
are the words of men against men. Christ remained only in the love of Donatus: these are the words of 
men extolling the glory of a man under the name of Christ, that the glory of Christ Himself may be 
diminished. For it is written, “In the multitude of people is the king’s honor: but in the want of people is 
the destruction of the prince:” these, therefore, are the words of men. But those words in the gospel, “It 
behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day; and that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in His name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem,” are the words of Christ, 
showing forth the glory which He received from His Father in the wideness of His kingdom. When we 
have heard them both, we choose in preference the communion of the Church, and prefer the words of 
Christ to the words of men. I ask, who is there that can say that we have chosen what is evil, except one 
who shall say that Christ taught what was evil? 


CHAPTER 86 


188. Petilianus said: “Is it then the case that God has ordered the massacre even of schismatics? and if He 
were to issue such an order at all, you ought to be slain by some barbarians and Scythians, not by 
Christians.” 


189. Augustin answered: Let your Circumcelliones remain quiet, and let me entreat you not to terrify us 
about barbarians. But as to whether we or you are schismatics, let the question be put neither to you nor 
to me, but to Christ, that He may show where His Church is to be found. Read the gospel then, and there 
you find the answer, “In Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria and even in the whole earth.” If any 
one, therefore, is not found within the Church, let not any further question be put to him, but let him 
either be corrected or converted, or else, being detected, let him not complain. 


CHAPTER 87 


190. Petilianus said: “For neither has the Lord God at any time rejoiced in human blood, seeing that He 
was even willing that Cain, the murderer of his brother, should continue to exist in his murderer’s life.” 


191. Augustin answered: If God was unwilling that death should be inflicted on him who slew his brother, 
preferring that he should continue to exist in his murderer’s life, see whether this be not the cause why, 
seeing that the heart of the king is in the hand of God, whereby he has himself enacted many laws for 
your correction and reproof, yet no law of the king has commanded that you should be put to death, 
perhaps with this very object, that any one of you who persists in the obstinate self-will of his sacrilegious 
madness should be tortured with the punishment of the fratricide Cain, that is to say, with the life of a 
murderer. For we read that many were slain in mercy by Moses the servant of the Lord; for in that he 
prayed thus in intercession to the Lord for their wicked sacrilege, saying, “O Lord, if Thou wilt forgive 
their sin—; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of the book which Thou hast written,” his unspeakable 


charity and mercy are plainly shown. Could it be, then, that he was suddenly changed to cruelty, when, on 
descending from the mount, he ordered so many thousands to be slain? Consider, therefore, whether it 
may not be a sign of greater anger on the part of God, that, whilst so many laws have been enacted 
against you, you have not been ordered by any emperor to be put to death. Or do you think that you are 
not to be compared to that fratricide? Hearken to the Lord speaking through His prophet: “From the 
rising of the sun, even unto the going down of the same, my name shall be great among the Gentiles; and 
in every place incense shall be offered unto my name, and a pure offering; for my name shall be great 
among the heathen, saith the Lord of hosts.” On this brother’s sacrifice you show that you look with 
malignant eyes, over and above the respect which God pays to it; and if ye have ever heard that “from the 
rising of the sun, unto the going down of the same, the Lord’s name is to be praised,” which is that living 
sacrifice of which it is said, “Offer unto God thanksgiving,” then will your countenance fall like that of 
yonder murderer. But inasmuch as you cannot kill the whole world, you are involved in the same guilt by 
your mere hatred, according to the words of John, “Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer.” And I 
would that any innocent brother might rather fall into the hands of your Circumcelliones, to be murdered 
by their weapons, than be subjected to the poison of your tongue and rebaptized. 


CHAPTER 88 


192. Petilianus said: “We advise you, therefore, if so be that you will hear it willingly, and even though you 
do not willingly receive it, yet we warn you that the Lord Christ instituted for Christians, not any form of 
slaying, but one of dying only. For if He loved men who thus delight in battle, He would not have 
consented to be slain for us.” 


193. Augustin answered: Would that your martyrs would follow the form that He prescribed! they would 
not throw themselves over precipices, which He refused to do at the bidding of the devil. But when you 
persecute our ancestors with false witness even now that they are dead, whence have you received this 
form? In that you endeavor to stain us with the crimes of men we never knew, while you are unwilling that 
the most notorious misdeeds of your own party should be reckoned against you, whence have you 
received this form? But we are too much yielding to our own conceit if we find fault about ourselves, when 
we see that you utter false testimony against the Lord Himself, since He Himself both promised and made 
manifest that His Church should extend throughout all nations, and you maintain the contrary. This form, 
therefore, you did not receive even from the Jewish persecutors themselves, for they persecuted His body 
while He was walking on the earth: you persecute His gospel as He is seated in heaven. Which gospel 
endured more meekly the flames of furious kings than it can possibly endure your tongues; for while they 
blazed, unity remained, and this it cannot do amid your words. They who desired that the word of God 
should perish in the flames did not believe that it could be despised if read. They would not, therefore, set 
their flames to work upon the gospel, if you would let them use your tongues against the gospel. In the 
earlier persecution the gospel of Christ was sought by some in their rage, it was betrayed by others in 
their fear; it was burned by some in their rage, it was hidden by others in their love; it was attacked, but 
none were found to speak against its truth. The more accursed share of persecution was reserved for you 
when the persecution of the heathen was exhausted. Those who persecuted the name of Christ believed in 
Christ: now those who are honored for the name of Christ are found to speak against His truth. 


CHAPTER 89 


194. Petilianus said: “Here you have the fullest possible proof that a Christian may take no part in the 
destruction of another. But the first establishing of this principle was in the case of Peter, as it is written, 
Simon Peter having a sword, drew it, and smote the high priest’s servant, and cut off his right ear. Then 
said Jesus unto Peter, Put up thy sword into the sheath. For all they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword.’“ 


195. Augustin answered: Why then do you not restrain the weapons of the Circumcelliones with such 
words as these? Should you think that you were going beyond the words of the gospel if you should say, 
All they that take the cudgel shall perish with the cudgel? Withhold not then your pardon, if our ancestors 
were unable to restrain the men by whom you complain that Marculus was thrown down a precipice; for 
neither is it written in the gospel, He that useth to throw men down a precipice shall be cast therefrom. 
And would that, as your charges are either false or out of date, so the cudgels of those friends of yours 
would cease! And yet, perhaps, you take it ill that, if not by force of law, at any rate in words, we take 
away their armor from your legions in saying that they manifest their rage with sticks alone. For that was 
the ancient fashion of their wickedness, but now they have advanced too far. For amid their drunken 
revellings, and amid the free license of assembling together, wandering in the streets, jesting, drinking, 
passing the whole night in company with women who have no husbands, they have learned not only to 
brandish cudgels, but to wield swords and whirl slings. But why should I not say to them (God knows with 
what feelings I say it and with what feelings they receive it!), Madmen, the sword of Peter, though drawn 
from motives not yet free from fleshly impurity, was yet drawn in defence of the body of Christ against the 
body of His persecutor, but your arms are portioned out against the cause of Christ; but the body of which 
He is the head, that is, His Church, extends throughout all nations. He Himself has said this, and has 
ascended into heaven, whither the fury of the Jews could not follow Him; and it is your fury which attacks 


His members in the body, which on His ascension He commended to our care. In defense of those 
members all men rage against you, all men resist you, as many as being in the Catholic Church, and 
possessing as yet but little faith, are influenced by the same motives as Peter was when he drew his sword 
in the name of Christ. But there is a great difference between your persecution and theirs. You are like the 
servant of the Jews’ high priest; for in the service of your princes you arm yourselves against the Catholic 
Church, that is, against the body of Christ. But they are such as Peter then was, fighting even with the 
strength of their bodies for the body of Christ, that is, the Church. But if they are bidden to be still, as 
Peter then was bidden, how much more should you be warned that, laying aside the madness of heresy, 
you should join the unity of those members for which they so fight? But, being wounded by such men as 
these, you hate us also; and, as though you had lost your right ears, you do not hear the voice of Christ as 
He sits at the right hand of the Father. But to whom shall I address myself, or how shall I address myself 
to them, seeing that in them I find no time wherein to speak? for even early in the morning they are 
reeking with wine, drunk, it may be already in the day, it may be still from overnight. Moreover, they utter 
threats, and not they only, but their own bishops utter threats concerning them, being ready to deny that 
what they have done has any bearing on them. May the Lord grant to us a song of degrees, in which we 
may say, “When I am with those who hate peace, I am peaceful. When I would speak with them, they are 
wont to fight me without cause.” For thus says the body of Christ, which throughout the whole world is 
assailed by heretics, by some here, by others there, and by all alike wherever they may be. 


CHAPTER 90 


196. Petilianus said: “Therefore I say, He ordained that we should undergo death for the faith, which each 
man should do for the communion of the Church. For Christianity makes progress by the deaths of its 
followers. For if death were feared by the faithful, no man would be found to live with perfect faith. For 
the Lord Christ says, Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.’” 


197. Augustin answered: I should be glad to know which of your party it was who first threw himself over 
a precipice. For truly that grain of corn was fruitful from which so great a crop of similar suicides has 
sprung. Tell me, when you make mention of the words of the Lord, that He says a grain of wheat shall die 
and bring forth much fruit, why do you envy the real fruit, which has most truly sprung up throughout the 
whole world, and bring up against it all the charges of the tares or chaff which you have ever either heard 
of or invented? 


CHAPTER 91 


198. Petilianus said: “But you scatter thorns and tares, not seeds of corn so that you ought to be burned 
together with them at the last judgment. We do not utter curses; but every thorny conscience is bound 
under this penalty by the sentence which God has pronounced.” 


199. Augustin answered: Surely, when you mention tares, it might bring to your minds the thought of 
wheat as well; for both have been commanded to grow together in the field until the harvest. But you fix 
the eye of malice fiercely on the tares, and maintain, in opposition to the express declaration of Christ, 
that they alone have grown throughout the earth, with the exception of Africa alone. 


CHAPTER 92 


200. Petilianus said: “Where is the saying of the Lord Christ, Whosoever shall smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also’? Where is the patience which He displayed when they spat upon His 
face, who Himself with His most holy spittle opened the eyes of the blind? Where is the saying of the 
Apostle Paul, If a man smite you in the face?’ Where is that other saying of the same apostle, In stripes 
above measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft’? He makes mention of the sufferings which he 
underwent, not of the deeds which he performed. It had been enough for the Christian faith that these 
things should be done by the Jews: why do you, wretched men, do these others in addition?” 


201. Augustin answered: Is it then really so, that when men smite you on the one cheek, you turn to them 
the other? This is not the report that your furious bands won for you by wandering everywhere throughout 
the whole of Africa with dreadful wickedness. I would fain have it that men should make a bargain with 
you, that, in accordance with the old law, you should seek but “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” 
instead of bringing out cudgels in return for the words which greet your ears. 


CHAPTER 93 


202. Petilianus said: “But what have you to do with the kings of this world, in whom Christianity has never 
found anything save envy towards her? And to teach you shortly the truth of what I say, A king persecuted 
the brethren of the Maccabees. A king also condemned the three children to the sanctifying flames, being 
ignorant what he did, seeing that he himself was fighting against God. A king sought the life of the infant 
Saviour. A king exposed Daniel, as he thought, to be eaten by wild beasts. And the Lord Christ Himself 


was Slain by a king’s most wicked judge. Hence it is that the apostle cries out, We speak wisdom among 
them that are perfect; yet not the wisdom of this world, nor of the princes of this world, that come to 
nought: but we speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, which was hidden, which God ordained before the 
world unto our glory; which none of the princes of this world knew: for had they known it, they would not 
have crucified the Lord of glory.’ But grant that this was said of the heathen kings of old. Yet you, rulers of 
this present age, because you desire to be Christians, do not allow men to be Christians, seeing that, 
when they are believing in all honesty of heart, you draw them by the defilement and mist of your 
falsehood wholly over to your wickedness, that with their arms, which were provided against the enemies 
of the state, they should assail the Christians, and should think that, at your instigation, they are doing the 
work of Christ if they kill us whom you hate, according to the saying of the Lord Christ: The time cometh,’ 
He says, that whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth God service.’ It makes no matter therefore to 
you, false teachers, whether the kings of this world desire to be heathens, which God forbid, or Christians, 
so long as you cease not in your efforts to arm them against the family of Christ. But do you not know, or 
rather, have you not read, that the guilt of one who instigates a murder is greater than the guilt of him 
who carries it out? Jezebel had excited the king her husband to the murder of a poor and righteous man, 
yet husband and wife alike perished by an equal punishment. Nor indeed is your mode of urging on kings 
different from that by which the subtle persuasion of women has often urged kings on to guilt. For the 
wife of Herod earned and obtained the boon by means of her daughter, that the head of John should be 
brought to table in a charger. Similarly the Jews forced on Pontius Pilate that he should crucify the Lord 
Jesus, whose blood Pilate prayed might remain in vengeance upon them and on their children. So 
therefore you also overwhelm yourselves with our blood by your sin. For it does not follow that because it 
is the hand of the judge that strikes the blow, your calumnies therefore are not rather guilty of the deed. 
For the prophet David says, speaking in the person of Christ, Why do the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing? The kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together, against 
the Lord, and against His Anointed, saying, Let us break their bands asunder, and cast away their cords 
from us. He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: the Lord shall have them in derision. Then shall He 
speak unto them in His wrath, and vex them in His sore displeasure. Yet have I set my King upon my holy 
hill of Zion. I will declare the decree: the Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my Son; this day have I 
begotten Thee. Ask of me, and I shall give Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for Thy possession. Thou shalt rule them with a rod of iron; Thou shalt dash them in pieces 
like a potter’s vessel.’ And he warned the kings themselves in the following precepts, that they should not, 
like ignorant men devoid of understanding, seek to persecute the Christians, lest they should themselves 
be destroyed,—which precepts I would that we could teach them, seeing that they are ignorant of them; 
or, at least, that you would show them to them, as doubtless you would do if you desired that they should 
live; or, at any rate, if neither of the other courses be allowed, that your malice would have permitted 
them to read them for themselves. The first Psalm of David would certainly have persuaded them that 
they should live and reign as Christians; but meanwhile you deceive them, so long as they entrust 
themselves to you. For you represent to them things that are evil, and you hide from them what is good. 
Let them then at length read this, which they should have read already long ago. For what does he say, Be 
wise now therefore, O ye kings; be instructed, ye judges of the earth. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice 
with trembling. Lay hold of instruction lest the Lord be angry, and ye perish from the right way. Since how 
quickly has His wrath kindled over you? Blessed are all they that put their trust in Him.’ You urge on 
emperors, I say, with your persuasions, even as Pilate, whom, as we showed above, the Jews urged on, 
though he himself cried aloud, as he washed his hands before them all, I am innocent of the blood of this 
just person,’—as though a person could be clear from the guilt of a sin who had himself committed it. But, 
to say nothing of ancient examples, observe, from instances taken from your own party, how very many of 
your emperors and judges have perished in persecuting us. To pass over Nero, who was the first to 
persecute the Christians, Domitian perished almost in the same way as Nero, as also did Trajan, Geta, 
Decius, Valerian, Diocletian; Maximian also perished, at whose command that men should burn incense to 
their gods, burning the sacred volumes, Marcellinus indeed first, but after him also Mensurius of 
Carthage, and Caecilianus, escaped death from the sacrilegious flames, surviving like some ashes or 
cinders from the burning. For the consciousness of the guilt of burning incense involved you all, as many 
as agreed with Mensurius. Macarius perished, Ursacius perished, and all your counts perished in like 
manner by the vengeance of God. For Ursacius was slain in a battle with the barbarians, after which birds 
of prey with their savage talons, and the greedy teeth of dogs with their biting, tore him limb from limb. 
Was not he too a murderer at your suggestion, who, like king Ahab, whom we showed to have been 
persuaded by a woman, slew a poor and righteous man? So you too do not cease to murder us, who are 
just and poor (poor, that is, in worldly wealth; for in the grace of God no one of us is poor). For even if you 
do not murder a man with your hands, you do not cease to do so with your butcherous tongues. For it is 
written, Death and life are in the power of the tongue.’ All, therefore, who have been murdered, you, the 
instigator of the deed, have slain. Nor indeed does the hand of the butcher glow save at the instigation of 
your tongue; and that terrible heat of the breast is inflamed by your words to take the blood of others,— 
blood that shall take a just vengeance upon him who shed it.” 


203. Augustin answered: If I were to answer adequately, and as I ought, to this passage, which has been 
exaggerated and arranged at such length by you, where you speak in invidious terms against us 
concerning the kings of this world, I am much afraid that you would accuse me too of having wished to 
excite the anger of kings against you. And yet, whilst you are borne after your own fashion by the violence 
of this invective against all Catholics, you certainly do not pass me by. I will endeavor, however, to show, if 


I can, that it is rather you who have been guilty of this offense by speaking as you have done, than myself 
by answering as I shall do. And first of all, see how you yourself oppose your self; for certainly you 
prefaced the passage which you quoted with the words, “What have you to do with the kings of this world, 
in whom Christianity has never found anything save envy towards her?” In these words you certainly cut 
off from us all access to the kings of this world. And a little later you say, “And he warned the kings 
themselves in the following precepts, that they should not, like ignorant men devoid of understanding, 
seek to persecute the Christians, lest they should be themselves destroyed,—which precepts I would that 
we could teach them, seeing that they are ignorant of them; or, at least, that you would show them to 
them, as doubtless you would do if you desired that they should live.” In what way then do you wish us to 
be the instructors of kings? And indeed those of our body who have any friendship with Christian kings 
commit no sin if they make a right use of that friendship; but if any are elated by it, they yet sin far less 
grievously than you. For what had you, who thus reproach us,—what had you to do with a heathen king, 
and what is worse, with Julian, the apostate and enemy of the name of Christ, to whom, when you were 
begging that the basilicas should be restored to you as though they were your own, you ascribed this 
meed of praise, “that in him justice alone was found to have a place”?—in which words (for I believe that 
you understand the Latin tongue) both the idolatry and the apostasy of Julian are styled justice. I hold in 
my hands the petition which your ancestors presented; the memorial which embodied their request; the 
chronicles, where they made their representation. Watch and attend. To the enemy of Christ, to the 
apostate, the antagonist of Christians, the servant of the devil, that friend, that representative, that 
Pontius of yours, made supplication in such words as these: “Go to then, and say to us, What have you to 
do with the kings of this world?” that as deaf men you may read to the deaf nations what you as well as 
they refuse to hear;” Thou beholdest the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye.” 


204. “What,” say you, “have you to do with the kings of this world, in whom Christianity has never found 
anything save envy towards her?” Having said this, you endeavored to reckon up what kings the righteous 
had found to be their enemies, and did not consider how many more might be enumerated who have 
proved their friends. The patriarch Abraham was both most friendly treated, and presented with a token 
of friendship, by a king who had been warned from heaven not to defile his wife. Isaac his son likewise 
found a king most friendly to him. Jacob, being received with honor by a king in Egypt, went so far as to 
bless him. What shall I say of his son Joseph, who, after the tribulation of a prison, in which his chastity 
was tried as gold is tried in the fire, being raised by Pharaoh to great honors, even swore by the life of 
Pharaoh,—not as though puffed up with vain conceit, but being not unmindful of his kindness. The 
daughter of a king adopted Moses. David took refuge with a king of another race, compelled thereto by 
the unrighteousness of the king of Israel. Elijah ran before the chariot of a most wicked king,—not by the 
king’s command, but from his own loyalty. Elisha thought it good to offer of his own accord to the woman 
who had sheltered him anything that she might wish to have obtained from the king through his 
intercession. But I will come to the actual times when the people of God were in captivity, in which, to use 
a mild expression, a strange forgetfulness came over you. For, wishing to prove that Christianity has never 
found anything in kings saving envy towards her, you made mention of the three children and Daniel, who 
suffered at the hands of persecuting kings, and you could not derive instruction from circumstances not 
occurring near, but in the very same passages, viz., from the conduct of the king himself after the miracle 
of the flames which did no hurt, whether as shown in praising and setting forth the name of God, or in 
honoring the three children themselves, or from the esteem in which the king held Daniel, and the gifts 
with which he honored him, nothing loth to receive them, when he, rendering the honor that was due to 
the king’s power, as sufficiently appears from his own words, did not hesitate to use the gift with which he 
was endowed by God, in interpreting the king’s dream. And when, in consequence, the king was 
compelled by the men who envied the holy prophet, and heaped calumnies upon him with sacrilegious 
madness, most unwillingly to cast him into the den of lions, sadly though he did it, yet he had the 
conviction that he would be safe through the help and protection of his God. Accordingly, when Daniel, by 
the miraculous repression of the lions’ rage, had been preserved unhurt, when the friendly voice of the 
king spoke first to him, in accents of anxiety, he himself replied with benediction from the den, “O king, 
live for ever!” How came it that, when your argument was turning on the very same subject, when you 
were yourself quoting the examples of the servants of God in whose case these things were done, you 
either failed to see, or were unwilling to see, or seeing and knowing, were silent, in a manner which I 
know not how you will defend, about those instances of friendship felt by kings for the saints? But if it 
were not that, as a defender of the basest cause, you are hindered by the desire of building up falsehood, 
and thereby turned away either as unwilling or as ignorant from the light of truth, there can be no doubt 
that you could, without any difficulty, recall some good kings as well as some bad ones, and some friendly 
to the saints as well as some unfriendly. And we cannot but wonder that your Circumcelliones thus throw 
themselves from precipices. Who was running after you, I pray? What Macarius, what soldier was 
pursuing you? Certainly none of our party thrust you into this abyss of falsehood. Why then did you thus 
run headlong with your eyes shut, so that when you said, “What have you to do with the kings of this 
world?” you did not add, In whom Christianity has often found envy towards herself, instead of boldly 
venturing to say, “In whom Christianity has never found anything save envy towards her?” Was it really 
true that you neither thought yourself, nor considered that those who read your writings would think, how 
many instances of kings there were that went against your views? Does he not know what he says? 


205. Or do you think that, because those whom I have mentioned belonged to olden times, therefore they 


form no argument against you, because you did not say, In whom righteousness has never found anything 
save envy towards her, but “In whom Christianity has never found anything saving envy towards her,”— 
meaning, perhaps, that it should be understood that they began to show envy towards the righteous from 
the time when they began to bear the name of Christians? What then is the meaning of those examples 
from olden times, by which you even more imprudently wished to prove what you had so imprudently 
ventured to assert? For was it not before Christ was born in the world that the Maccabees, and the three 
children, and Daniel, did and suffered what you told of them? And again, why was it, as I asked just now, 
that you offered a petition to Julian, the undoubted foe of Christianity? Why did you seek to recover the 
basilicas from him? Why did you declare that only righteousness found a place with him? If it is the foe of 
Christianity that hears such things as these, what then are they from whom he hears them? But it should 
be observed that Constantine, who was certainly no foe to the name of Christian, but rather rendered 
glorious by it, being mindful of the hope which he maintained in Christ, and deciding most justly on behalf 
of His unity, was not worthy to be acknowledged by you, even when you yourselves appealed to him. Both 
these were emperors in Christian times, but yet not both of them were Christians. But if both of them 
were foes of Christianity, why did you thus appeal to one of them? why did you thus present a petition to 
the other? For on your ancestors making their petition, Constantine had given an episcopal judgment both 
at Rome and at Arles; and yet the first of them you accused before him, from the other you appealed to 
him. But if, as is the case, one of them had believed in Christ, the other had apostatized from Christ, why 
is the Christian despised while furthering the interests of unity, the apostate praised while favoring 
deceit? Constantine ordered that the basilicas should be taken from you, Julian that they should be 
restored. Do you wish to know which of these actions is conducive to Christian peace? The one was done 
by a man who had believed in Christ, the other by one who had abandoned Christ. O how you would wish 
that you could say, It was indeed ill done that supplication should so be made to Julian, but what has that 
to do with us? But if you were to say this, the Catholic Church would also conquer in these same words, 
whose saints dispersed throughout the world are much less concerned with what you say of those towards 
whom you feel as you may be disposed to feel. But it is beyond your power to say, It was ill done that 
supplication should so be made to Julian. Your throat is closed; your tongue is checked by an authority 
close at home. It was Pontius that did it. Pontius presented the petition; Pontius declared that the apostate 
was most righteous; Pontius set forth that only righteousness found a place with the apostate. That 
Pontius made a petition to him in these words, we have the express evidence of Julian himself, mentioning 
him by name, without any disguise. Your representations still exist. It is no uncertain rumor, but public 
documents that bear witness to the fact. Can it be, that because the apostate made some concession to 
your prayer, to the detriment of the unity of Christ, you therefore find truth in what was said, that only 
righteousness found a place with him? but because Christian emperors decide against your wishes, since 
this appears to them most likely to contribute to the unity of Christ, therefore they are called the foes of 
Christianity? Such folly may all heretics display; and may they regain wisdom, so that they should be no 
longer heretics. 


206. And when is that fulfilled, you will say, which the Lord declares, “The time cometh, that whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doeth God service”? At any rate neither can this be said of the heathen, who 
persecuted Christians, not for the sake of God, but for the sake of their idols. You do not see that if this 
had been said of these emperors who rejoice in the name of Christian, their chief command would 
certainly have been this, that you should have been put to death; and this command they never gave at all. 
But the men of your party, by opposing the laws in hostile fashion, bring deserved punishment on 
themselves; and their own voluntary deaths, so long as they think that they bring odium on us, they 
consider in no wise ruinous to themselves. But if they think that that saying of Christ refers to kings who 
honor the name of Christ, let them ask what the Catholic Church suffered in the East, when, Valens the 
Arian was emperor. There indeed I might find what I should understand to be sufficient fulfillment of the 
saying of the Lord, “The time cometh, that whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth God service,” 
that heretics should not claim, as conducing to their especial glory, the injunctions issued against their 
errors by Catholic emperors. But we remember that that time was fulfilled after the ascension of our Lord, 
of which holy Scripture is known by all to be a witness. The Jews thought that they were doing a service to 
God when they put the apostles to death. Among those who thought that they were showing service to 
God was even our Saul, though not ours as yet; so that among his causes for confidence which were past 
and to be forgotten, he enumerates the following: “An Hebrew,” he says, “of the Hebrews; as touching the 
law, a Pharisee; concerning zeal, persecuting the Church.” Here was one who thought that he did God 
service when he did what presently he suffered himself. For forty Jews bound themselves by an oath that 
they would slay him, when he caused that this should be made known to the tribune, so that under the 
protection of a guard of armed men he escaped their snares. But there was no one yet to say to him, What 
have you to do (not with kings, but) with tribunes and the arms of kings? There was no one to say to him, 
Dare you seek protection at the hand of soldiers, when your Lord was dragged by them to undergo His 
sufferings? There were as yet no instances of madness such as yours; but there were already examples 
being prepared, which should be sufficient for their refutation. 


207. Moreover, with what terrible force did you venture to set forth and utter the following: “But to say 
nothing of ancient examples, observe, from instances taken from your own party, how very many of your 
emperors and judges have perished in persecuting us.” When I read this in your letter, I waited with the 
most earnest expectation to see what you were going to say, and whom you were going to enumerate, 
when, lo and behold! as though passing them over; you began to quote to me Nero, Domitian, Trajan, 


Geta, Decius, Valerian, Diocletian, Maximian. I acknowledge that there were more; but you have 
altogether forgotten against whom you are arguing. Were not all of these pagans, persecuting generally 
the Christian name on behalf of their idols? Be vigilant, then; for the men whom you mention were not of 
our communion. They were persecuting the whole aggregate of unity itself, from which we as you think, 
or you, as Christ teaches, have gone forth. But you had proposed to show that our emperors and judges 
had perished in consequence of persecuting you. Or is it that you yourself do not require that we should 
reckon these, because, in mentioning them, you passed them over, saying, “To pass over Nero;” and with 
this reservation did you mean to run through all the rest? What then was the use of their being quoted, if 
they had nothing to do with the matter? But what has it to do with me? I now join with you in leaving 
these. Next, let that larger number which you promised to us be produced, unless, indeed, it may be that 
they cannot be found, inasmuch as you said that they had perished. 


208. For now you go on to make mention of the bishops whom you are wont to accuse of having delivered 
up the sacred books, concerning whom we on our part are wont to answer: Either you fail in your proof, 
and so it concerns no one at all; or you succeed and then it still has no concern with us. For they have 
borne their own burden, whether it be good or bad; and we indeed believe that it was good. But of 
whatever character it was, yet it was their own; just as your bad men have borne their own burden, and 
neither you theirs nor they yours. But the common and most evil burden of you all is schism. This we have 
already often said before. Show us, therefore, not the names of bishops, but the names of our emperors 
and judges, who have perished in persecuting you. For this, is what you had proposed, this is what you 
had promised, this is what you had caused us most eagerly to expect. “Hear,” he says, “Macarius 
perished, Ursacius perished, and all your counts perished in like manner, by the vengeance of God.” You 
have mentioned only two by name, and neither of them was emperor. Who would be satisfied with this, I 
ask? Are you not utterly dissatisfied with yourself? You promise that you will mention a vast number of 
emperors and judges of our party who perished in persecuting you; and then, without a word of emperors, 
you mention two who were either judges or counts. For as to what you add, “And all your counts perished 
in like manner by the vengeance of God,” it has nothing to do with the matter. For on this principle you 
might some time ago have closed your argument, without mentioning the name of any one at all. Why 
then have you not made mention of our emperors, that is to say, of emperors of our communion? Were you 
afraid that you should be indicted for high treason? Where is the fortitude that marks the 
Circumcelliones? And further, what do you mean by introducing those whom you mentioned above in such 
numbers? They might with more right say to you, Why did you seek us out? For they did nothing to assist 
your cause, and yet you mentioned them by name. What kind of man, then, must you be, who fear to 
mention those by name, who, as you say, have perished? At any rate, you might mention more of the 
judges and counts, of whom you seem to feel no fear. But yet you stopped at Macarius and Ursacius. Are 
these two whom you mention the vast number of whom you spoke? Are you thinking of the lesson which 
we learned as boys? For if you were to ask of me what number two is, singular or plural, what could I 
answer, except that it was plural? But even so I am still not without the means of reply. I take away 
Macarius from your list; for you certainly have not told us how he perished. Or do you maintain that any 
one who persecutes you, unless he be immortal on the face of this earth, is to be deemed when he dies to 
have died because of you? What if Constantine had not lived to enjoy so long a reign, and such prolonged 
prosperity, who was the first to pass many decrees against your errors? And what if Julian, who gave you 
back the basilicas, had not been so speedily snatched away from life? In that case, when would you make 
an end of talking such nonsense as you do, seeing that even now you are unwilling to hold your tongues? 
And yet neither do we say that Julian died so soon because he gave back the basilicas to you. For we 
might be equally prolix with you in this, but we are unwilling to be equally foolish. Well, then, as I had 
begun to say, from these two we will take away Macarius. For when you had mentioned the names of two, 
Macarius and Ursacius, you repeated the name of Ursacius with the view of showing us how he deserved 
his death; and you said, “For Ursacius was slain in a battle with the barbarians, after which birds of prey 
with their savage talons, and the greedy teeth of dogs with their biting, tore him limb from limb.” Whence 
it is quite clear, since it is your custom to excite greater odium against us on account of Macarius, 
insomuch that you call us not Ursacians but Macarians, that you would have been sure to say by far the 
most concerning him, had you been able to say anything of the sort about his death. Of these two, 
therefore, when you used the plural number, if you take away Macarius, there remains Ursacius alone, a 
proper name of the singular number. Where is therefore the fulfillment of your threatening and 
tremendous promise of so many who should support your argument? 


209. By this time all men who are in any degree acquainted with the meaning of words must understand, 
it seems to me, how ridiculous it is that, when you had said, “Macarius perished, Ursacius perished, and 
all your counts perished in like manner, by the vengeance of God,” as though men were calling upon you 
to prove the fact, whereas, in reality, neither hearer nor reader was calling on you for anything further 
whatsoever, you immediately strung together a long argument in order to prove that all our counts 
perished in like manner by the vengeance of God. “For Ursacius,” you say, “was slain in a battle with the 
barbarians, after which birds of prey with their savage talons, and the greedy teeth of dogs with their 
biting, tore him limb from limb.” In the same way, any one else, who was similarly ignorant of the meaning 
of what he says, might assert that all your bishops perished in prison by the vengeance of God; and when 
asked how he could prove this fact, he might at once add, For Optatus, having been accused of belonging 
to the company of Gildo, was put to death in a similar way. Frivolous charges such as these we are 
compelled to listen to, to consider, to refute; only we are apprehensive for the weak, lest, from the greater 


slowness of their intellect, they should fall speedily into your toils. But Ursacius, of whom you speak, if it 
be the case that he lived a good life, and really died as you assert, will receive consolation from the 
promise of God, who says, “Surely your blood of your lives will I require; at the hand of every beast will I 
require it.” 


210. But as to the calumnious charges which you bring against us, saying that by us the wrath of the kings 
of the world is excited against you, so long as we do not teach them the lesson of holy Scripture, but 
rather suggest our own desire of war, I do not imagine that you are so absolutely deaf to the eloquence of 
the sacred books themselves as that you should not rather fear that they should be acquainted with it. But 
whether you so will or no, they gain entrance to the Church; and even if we hold our tongues, they give 
heed to the readers; and, to say nothing of the rest, they especially listen with the most marked attention 
to that very psalm which you quoted. For you said that we do not teach them, nor, so far as we can help it, 
allow them to become acquainted with the words of Scripture: “Be wise now therefore, O ye kings; be 
instructed ye judges of the earth. Serve the Lord with fear and rejoice with trembling. Take hold of 
instruction lest the Lord be angry, etc. Believe that even this is sung, and that they hear it. But, at any 
rate, they hear what is written above in the same psalm, which you, unless I am mistaken, were only 
unwilling to pass over, for fear you should be understood to be afraid. They hear therefore this as well 
“The Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten Thee. Ask of me, and I shall give 
Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for Thy possession.” On 
hearing which, they cannot but marvel that some should be found to speak against this inheritance of 
Christ, endeavoring to reduce it to a little corner of the earth; and in their marvel they perhaps ask, on 
account of what they hear in what follows, “Serve the Lord with fear,” wherein they can serve Him, in so 
far as they are kings. For all men ought to serve God,—in one sense, in virtue of the condition common to 
them all, in that they are men; in another sense, in virtue of their several gifts, whereby this man has one 
function on the earth, and that man has another. For no man, as a private individual, could command that 
idols should be taken from the earth, which it was so long ago foretold should come to pass. Accordingly, 
when we take into consideration the social condition of the human race, we find that kings, in the very 
fact that they are kings, have a service which they can render to the Lord in a manner which is impossible 
for any who have not the power of kings. 


211. When, therefore, they think over what you quote, they hear also what you yourself quoted concerning 
the three children, and hear it with circumstances of marvellous solemnity. For that same Scripture is 
most of all sung in the Church at a time when the very festal nature of the season excites additional fervor 
even in those who, during the rest of the year, are more given to be sluggish. What then do you think must 
be the feelings of Christian emperors, when they hear of the three children being cast into the burning 
fiery furnace because they were unwilling to consent to the wickedness of worshipping the image of the 
king, unless you suppose that they consider that the pious liberty of the saints cannot be overcome either 
by the power of kings, or by any enormity of punishment, and that they rejoice that they are not of the 
number of those kings who used to punish men that despised idols as though they were guilty of 
sacrilege? But, further, when they hear in what follows that the same king, terrified by the marvellous 
sight of, not only the three children, but the very flames performing service unto God, himself too began 
to serve God in fear, and to rejoice with reverence, and to lay hold of instruction, do they not understand 
that the reason that this was recorded, and set forth with such publicity, was that an example might be set 
both before the servants of God, to prevent them from committing sacrilege in obedience to kings, and 
before kings themselves, that they should show themselves religious by belief in God? Being willing, 
therefore, on their part, from the admonition of the very psalm which you yourself inserted in your 
writings, both to be wise, and to receive instruction, and to serve God with fear and to rejoice unto Him 
with reverence, and to lay hold of instruction, with what attention do they listen to what that king said 
afterwards! For he said that he would make a decree for all the people over whom he ruled, that 
whosoever should speak blasphemy against the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego should perish, 
and their house be utterly destroyed. And if they know that he made this decree that blasphemy should 
not be uttered against the God who tempered the force of the fire, and liberated the three children, they 
surely go on to consider what decrees they ought to make in their kingdom, that the same God who has 
granted remission of sins, and given freedom to the whole earth, should not be treated with scorn among 
the faithful in their realm. 


212. See therefore, when Christian kings make any decree against you in defence of Catholic unity, that it 
be not the case that with your lips you are accusing them of being unlearned, as it were, in holy Scripture, 
while in your hearts you are grieving that they are so well acquainted with its teaching. For who could put 
up with the sacrilegious and hateful fallacy which you advance in the case of one and the same Daniel, to 
find fault with kings because he was cast into the den of lions, and to refuse praise to kings in that he was 
raised to exalted honor, seeing that, even when he was cast into the den of lions, the king himself was 
more inclined to believe that he would be safe than that he would be destroyed, and, in anxiety for him, 
refused to eat his food? And then do you dare to say to Christians, “What have you to do with the kings of 
the world?” because Daniel suffered persecution at a king’s hands, and yet not look back upon the same 
Daniel faithfully interpreting dreams to kings, calling a king lord, receiving gifts and honors from a king? 
And so again do you dare, in the case of the aforesaid three children, to excite the flames of odium against 
kings, because, when they refused to worship the statue, they were cast into the flames, while at the same 
time you hold your tongue, and say nothing about their being thus extolled and honored by the king? 


Granted that the king was a persecutor when he cast Daniel into the lions’ den; but when, on receiving 
him safely out again, in his joy and congratulations he cast in his enemies to be torn in pieces and 
devoured by the same lions, what was he then,—a persecutor, or not? I call on you to answer me. For if he 
was, why did not Daniel himself resist him, as he might so easily have done in virtue of his great 
friendship for him, while yet you bid us restrain kings from persecuting men? But if he was not a 
persecutor, because he avenged with prompt justice the outrage committed against a holy man, what kind 
of vengeance, I would ask, must be exacted from kings for indignities offered to the sacraments of Christ, 
if the limbs of the prophet required such a vengeance because they were exposed to danger? Again, I 
acknowledge that the king, as indeed is manifest, was a persecutor when he cast the three children into 
the furnace because they refused to worship his image; but I ask whether he was still a persecutor when 
he set forth the decree that all who should blaspheme against the one true God should be destroyed, and 
their whole house laid waste? For if he was a persecutor, why do you answer Amen to the words of a 
persecutor? But if he was not a persecutor, why do you call those persecutors who deter you from the 
madness of blasphemy? For if they compel you to worship an idol, then they are like the impious king, and 
you are like the three children; but if they are preventing you from fighting against Christ, it is you who 
are impious if you attempt to do this. But what they may be if they forbid this with terrible threats, I do 
not presume to say. Do you find some other name for them, if you will not call them pious emperors. 


213. If I had been the person to bring forward these examples of Daniel and the three children, you would 
perhaps resist, and declare that they ought not to have been brought from those times in illustration of 
our days; but God be thanked that you yourself brought them forward, to prove the point, it is true, which 
you desired to establish, but you see that their force was rather in favor of what you least would wish to 
prove. Perhaps you will say that this proceeds from no deceit of yours, but from the fallibility of human 
nature. Would that this were true! Amend it, then You will not lose in reputation nay, it marks 
unquestionably the higher mind to extinguish the fire of animosity by a frank confession, than merely to 
escape the mist of falsehood by acuteness of the understanding. 


CHAPTER 94 


214. Petilianus said: “Where is the law of God? where is your Christianity, if you not only commit murders 
and put men to death, but also order such things to be done?” 


215. Augustin answered: In reply to this, see what the fellow-heirs of Christ say throughout the world. We 
neither commit murders, and put men to death, nor order such things to be done; and you are raging 
much more madly than those who do such things, in that you put such things into the minds of men in 
opposition to the hopes of everlasting life. 


CHAPTER 95 


216. Petilianus said: “If you wish that we should be your friends, why do you drag us to you against our 
will? But if you wish that we should be your foes, why do you kill your foes?” 


217. Augustin answered: We neither drag you to us against your will, nor do we kill our foes; but whatever 
we do in our dealings with you, though we may do it contrary to your inclination, yet we do it from our 
love to you, that you may voluntarily correct yourselves, and live an amended life. For no one lives against 
his will; and yet a boy, in order to learn this lesson of his own free will, is beaten contrary to his 
inclination, and that often by the very man that is most dear to him. And this, indeed, is what the kings 
would desire to say to you if they were to strike you, for to this end their power has been ordained of God. 
But you cry out even when they are not striking you. 


CHAPTER 96 


218. Petilianus said: “But what reason is there, or what inconsistency of emptiness, in desiring 
communion with us so eagerly, when all the time you call us by the false title of heretics?” 


219. Augustin answered: If we so eagerly desired communion with heretics, we should not be anxious that 
you should be converted from the error of heresy; but when the very object of our negotiations with you is 
that you should cease to be heretics, how are we eagerly desiring communion with heretics? For, in fact, it 
is dissension and division that make you heretics; but peace and unity make men Catholics. When, then, 
you come over from your heresy to us, you cease to be what we hate, and begin to be what we love. 


CHAPTER 97 


220. Petilianus said: “Choose, in short, which of the two alternatives you prefer. If innocence is on your 
side, why do you persecute us with the sword? Or if you call us guilty, why do you, who are yourselves 
innocent, seek for our company?” 


221. Augustin answered: O most ingenious dilemma, or rather most foolish verbosity! Is it not usual for 


the choice of two alternatives to be offered to an antagonist, when it is impossible that he should adopt 
both? For if you should offer me the choice of the two propositions, that I should say either that we were 
innocent, or that we were guilty; or, again, of the other pair of propositions, viz., those concerning you, I 
could not escape choosing either one or the other. But as it is, you offer me the choice of these two, 
whether we are innocent or you are guilty, and wish me to say which of these two I choose for my reply. 
But I refuse to make a choice; for I assert them both, that we are innocent, and that you are guilty. I say 
that we are innocent of the false and calumnious accusations which you bring against us, so far as any of 
us, being in the Catholic Church, can say with a safe conscience that we have neither given up the sacred 
books, nor taken part in the worship of idols, nor murdered any man, nor been guilty of any of the other 
crimes which you allege against us; and that any who may have committed any such offenses, which, 
however, you have not proved in any case, have thereby shut the doors of the kingdom of heaven, not 
against us, but against themselves; “for every man shall bear his own burden.” Here you have your 
answer on the first head. And I further say that you are all guilty and accursed,—not some of you owing to 
the sins of others, which are wrought among you by certain of your number, and are censured by certain 
others, but all of you by the sin of schism; from which most heinous sacrilege no one of you can say that 
he is free, so long as he refuses to hold communion with the unity of all nations, unless, indeed, he be 
compelled to say that Christ has told a lie concerning the Church which is spread abroad among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem. And so you have my second answer. See how I have made you two 
replies, of which you were desirous that we should be reduced to choose the one. At any rate, you should 
have taken notice that both assertions might be made by us; and certainly, if this was what you wished, 
you should have asked it as a favor of us that we should choose one or the other, when you saw that it was 
in our power to choose both. 


222. But “if innocence is on your side, why do you persecute us with the sword?” Look back for a moment 
on your troops, which are not now armed after the ancient fashion of their fathers only with cudgels, but 
have further added to their equipment axes and lances and swords, and determine for yourselves to which 
of us the question best belongs, “Why do you persecute us with the sword?” “Or if you call us guilty,” say 
you, “why do you, who are yourselves innocent, seek for our company?” Here I answer very briefly. The 
reason why you, being guilty, are sought after by the innocent, is that you may cease to be guilty, and 
begin to be innocent. Here then I have chosen both of the alternatives concerning us, and answered both 
of those concerning you, only do you in turn choose one of the two. Are you innocent or guilty? Here you 
cannot choose to make the two assertions, and yet choose both, if so it pleases you. For at any rate you 
cannot be innocent in reference to the same circumstances in respect of which you are guilty. If therefore 
you are innocent do not be surprised that you are invited to be at peace with your brethren; but if you are 
guilty, do not be surprised that you are sought for punishment by kings. But since of these two 
alternatives you assume one for yourselves, and the other is alleged of you by us,—for you assume to 
yourselves innocence and it is alleged of you by us that you are living impiously,—hear again once more 
what I shall say on either head. If you are innocent, why do you speak against the testimony of Christ? But 
if you are guilty, why do you not fly for refuge to His mercy? For His testimony, on the one hand, is to the 
unity of the world, and His mercy, on the other, is in brotherly love. 


CHAPTER 98 


223. Petilianus said: “Lastly, as we have often said before, how great is your presumption, that you should 
speak as you presume to do of kings, when David says, It is better to trust in the Lord than to put 
confidence in man: it is better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in princes?’“ 


224. Augustin answered: We put no confidence in man, but, so far as we can, we warn men to place their 
trust in the Lord; nor do we put confidence in princes, but, so far as we can, we warn princes to put 
confidence in the Lord. And though we may seek aid from princes to promote the advantage of the 
Church, yet do we not put confidence in them. For neither did the apostle himself put confidence in that 
tribune, in the sense in which the Psalmist talks of putting confidence in princes, from whom he obtained 
for himself that an escort of armed men should be assigned to him; nor did he put confidence in the armed 
men, by whose protection he escaped the snares of the wicked ones, in any such sense as that of the 
Psalmist where he speaks of putting confidence in men. But neither do we find fault with you yourselves, 
because you sought from the emperor that the basilicas should be restored to you, as though you had put 
your trust in Julian the prince; but we find fault with you, that you have despaired of the witness of Christ, 
from whose unity you have separated the basilicas themselves. For you received them at the bidding of an 
enemy of Christ, that in them you should despise the commands of Christ, whilst you find force and truth 
in what Julian ordained, saying, “This, moreover, on the petition of Rogatianus, Pontius, Cassianus, and 
other bishops, not without an intermixture of clergy, is added to complete the whole, that those 
proceedings which were taken to their prejudice wrongly and without authority being all annulled, 
everything should be restored to its former position;” and yet you find nothing that has either force or 
truth in what Christ ordained, saying, “Ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 
and in Samaria, and even in the whole earth.” We entreat you, let yourselves be reformed. Return to this 
most manifest unity of the whole world; and let all things be restored to their former position, not in 
accordance with the words of the apostate Julian, but in accordance with the words of our Saviour Christ. 
Have pity on your own soul. We are not now comparing Constantine and Julian in order to show how 


different they are. We are not saying, If you have not placed confidence in a man and in a prince, when 
you said to a pagan and apostate emperor, that “in him justice only found a place,” seeing that the party of 
Donatus has universally employed the prayers and the rescript in which those words occur, as is proved 
by the records of the audience; much less ought we to be accused by you, as though we put our 
confidence in any man or prince, if without any blasphemous flattery we obtained any request from 
Constantine or from the other Christian emperors; or if they themselves, without our asking for it, but 
remembering the account which they shall render to the Lord, under whose words they tremble when 
they hear what you yourself have quoted, “Be wise now therefore, O ye kings,” etc., and many other 
sayings of the sort, make any ordinance of their own accord in support of the unity of the Catholic Church. 
But I say nothing about Constantine. It is Christ and Julian that we contrast before you; nay, more than 
this, it is God and man, the Son of God and the son of hell, the Saviour of our souls and the destroyer of 
his own. Why do you maintain the rescript of Julian in the occupation of the basilicas, and yet not maintain 
the gospel of Christ in embracing the peace of the Church? We too cry out, “Let all things that have been 
done amiss be restored to their ancient condition.” The gospel of Christ is of greater antiquity than the 
rescript of Julian; the unity of Christ is of greater antiquity than the party of Donatus; the prayers of the 
Church to the Lord on behalf of the unity of the Church are of greater antiquity than the prayers of 
Rogatianus, and Pontius, and Cassianus, to Julian on behalf of the party of Donatus. Are proceedings 
wrongly taken when kings forbid division? and are they not wrongly taken when bishops divide unity? Is 
that wrong action when kings minister to the witness of Christ in defence of the Church? and is it not 
wrong action when bishops contradict the witness of Christ in order to deny the Church? We entreat you, 
therefore, that the words of Julian himself, to whom you thus made supplication, may be listened to, not in 
opposition to the gospel, but in accordance with the gospel, and that “all things which have been done 
amiss may be restored to their former condition.” 


CHAPTER 99 


225. Petilianus said: “On you, yes you, you wretched men, I call, who, being dismayed with the fear of 
persecution, whilst you seek to save your riches, not your souls, love not so much the faithless faith of the 
traitors, as the wickedness of the very men whose protection you have won unto yourselves,—just in the 
same way as Sailors, shipwrecked in the waves, plunge into the waves by which they must be 
overwhelmed, and in the great danger of their lives seek unmistakeably the very object of their dread; just 
as the madness of a tyrant, that he may be free from apprehension of any person whatsoever, desires to 
be feared, though this is fraught with peril to himself: so, so you fly for refuge to the citadel of 
wickedness, being willing to look on the loss or punishment of the innocent if you may escape fear for 
yourselves. If you consider that you escape danger when you plunge into ruin, truly also it is a faith that 
merits condemnation to observe the faith of a robber. Lastly, it is trafficking in a madman’s gains to lose 
your own souls in order not to lose your wealth. For the Lord Christ says, If a man shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul, what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?’“ 


226. Augustin answered: That exhortation of yours would be useful, I cannot but acknowledge, if any one 
were to employ it in a good cause. It is undoubtedly well that you have tried to deter men from preferring 
their riches to their souls. But I would have you, who have heard these words, listen also for a time to us; 
for we also say this, but listen in what sense. If kings threaten to take away your riches, because you are 
not Jews according to the flesh, or because you do not worship idols or devils, or because you are not 
carried about into any heresies, but abide in Catholic unity, then choose rather that your riches should 
perish, that you perish not yourselves; but be careful to prefer neither anything else, nor the life of this 
world itself, to eternal salvation, which is in Christ. But if kings threaten you with loss or condemnation, 
simply on the ground that you are heretics, such things are terrifying you not in cruelty, but in mercy; and 
your determination not to fear is a sign not of bravery, but of obstinacy. Hear then the words of Peter, 
where he says, “What glory is it, if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye take it patiently?” so that 
herein you have neither consolation upon earth, nor in the world to come life everlasting; but you have 
here the miseries of the unfortunate, and there the hell of heretics. Do you see, therefore, my brother, 
with whom I am now arguing, that you ought first to show whether you hold the truth, and then to exhort 
men that in upholding it they should be ready to give up all the blessings which they possess in this 
present world? And so, when you do not show this, because you cannot,—not that the talent is wanting, 
but because the cause is bad,—why do you hasten by your exhortations to make men both beggars and 
ignorant, both in want and wandering from the truth, in rags and contentions, household drudges and 
heretics, both losing their temporal goods in this world, and finding eternal evils in the judgment of 
Christ? But the cautious son, who, while he stands in dread of his father’s rod, keeps away from the lair of 
the serpent, escapes both blows and destruction; whereas he who despises the pains of discipline, when 
set in rivalry with his own pernicious will, is both beaten and destroyed. Do you not now understand, O 
learned man, that he who has resigned all earthly goods in order to maintain the peace of Christ, 
possesses God; whereas he who has lost even a very few coins in behalf of the party of Donatus is devoid 
of heart? 


CHAPTER 100 


227. Petilianus said: “But we who are poor in spirit are not apprehensive for our wealth, but rather feel a 


dread of wealth. We, as having nothing, and yet possessing all things,’ look on our soul as our wealth, and 
by our punishments and blood purchase to ourselves the everlasting riches of heaven. So again the same 
Lord says, Whosoever shall lose his substance, shall find it again an hundred fold.’” 


228. Augustin answered: It is not beside the purpose to inquire into the true meaning of this passage also. 
For where my purpose is not interfered with by any mistake which you make, or any false impression 
which you convey in quoting from the Scriptures, I do not concern myself about the matter. It is not then 
written, “Whosoever shall lose his substance,” but “Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake.” And the 
passage about substance is not, “Whosoever shall lose,” but “Every one that hath forsaken;” and that not 
only with reference to substance of money, but many other things besides. But you meanwhile have not 
lost your substance; but whether you have forsaken it, in that you so boast of poverty, I cannot say. And if 
by any chance my colleague Fortunatus may know this, being in the same city with you, he never told me, 
because I had never asked him. However, even if you had done this, you have yet yourself quoted the 
testimony of the apostle against yourself in this very epistle which you have written: “Though I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing.” For if you had charity, you would not bring charges against the whole world, which knows 
nothing of you, and of which you know no more,—no, not even such charges as are founded on the proved 
offenses of the Africans. If you had charity, you would not picture to yourself a false unity in your 
calumnies, but you would learn to recognize the unity that is most clearly set forth in the words of the 
Lord: “even in the whole earth.” But if you did not do this, why do you boast as though you had done it? 
Are you really so filled with fear of riches, that, having nothing, you possess all things? Tell that to your 
colleague Crispinus, who lately bought a farm near our city of Hippo, that he might there plunge men into 
the lowest abyss. Whence I too know this all too well. You perhaps are not aware of it, and therefore shout 
out in security, “We stand in fear of riches.” And hence I am surprised that that cry of yours has been 
allowed to pass Crispinus, so as to reach us. For between Constantina, where you are, and Hippo, where I 
am, lies Calama, where he is, nearer indeed to our side, but still between us. I wonder, therefore, how it 
was that he did not first intercept this cry, and strike it back so that it should not reach to our ears; and 
that he did not, in opposition to you, recite in much more copious phrase a eulogy on riches. For he not 
only stands in no fear of riches, but he actually loves them. And certainly, before you utter anything about 
the rest, you should rehearse such views to him. If he makes no corrections, then we have our answer 
ready. But for yourself, if it be true that you are poor, you have with you my brother Fortunatus. You will 
be more likely with such sentiments to please him, who is my colleague, than Crispinus, who is your own. 


CHAPTER 101 


229. Petilianus said: “Inasmuch as we live in the fear of God, we have no fear of the punishments and 
executions which you wreak with the sword; but the only thing which we avoid is that by your most 
wicked communion you destroy men’s souls, according to the saying of the Lord Himself: Fear not them 
which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul; but rather fear Him which is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell.’“ 


230. Augustin answered: You do the destruction which you speak of, not with a visible sword, but with 
that of which it is said, “The sons of men, whose teeth are spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp 
sword.” For with this sword of accusation and calumny against the world of which you are wholly 
ignorant, you destroy the souls of those who lack experience. But if you find fault with a most wicked 
communion, as you term it, I would bid you presently, not with my words, but with your own, to ascend, 
descend, enter, turn yourself about, change sides, be such as was Optatus. But if you return to your 
senses, and shall find that you are not such as he, not because he refused to partake of the sacraments 
with you, but because you took offense at what he did, then you will acquit the world of crimes which do 
not belong to it, and you will find yourself involved in the sin of schism. 


CHAPTER 102 


231. Petilianus said: “You, therefore, who prefer rather to be washed with the most false of baptisms than 
to be regenerate, not only do not lay aside your sins, but also load your souls with the offenses of 
criminals. For as the water of the guilty has been abandoned by the Holy Spirit, so it is clearly filled full of 
the offenses of the traditors. To any wretched man, then, who is baptized by one of this sort, we would say, 
If you have wished to be free from falsehood, you are really drenched with falsity. If you desired to shut 
out the sins of the flesh, you will, as the conscience of the guilty comes upon you, be partakers likewise of 
their guilt. If you wished to extinguish the flames of avarice, you are drenched with deceit, you are 
drenched with wickedness, you are drenched also with madness. Lastly, if you believe that faith is 
identical in the giver and the receiver, you are drenched with the blood of a brother by him who slays a 
man. And so it comes to pass that you, who had come to baptism free from sin, return from baptism guilty 
of the sin of murder.” 


232. Augustin answered: I should like to come to argument with those who shouted assent when they 
either heard or read those words of yours. For such men have not ears in their hearts, but their heart in 
their ears. Yet let them read again and again, and consider, and find out for themselves, not what the 


sound of those words is, but what they mean. First of all, to sift the meaning of the last clause, “So it 
comes to pass,” you say, “that you who had come to baptism free from sin, return from baptism guilty of 
the sin of murder:” tell me, to begin with, who there is that comes to baptism free from sin, with the 
single exception of Him who came to be baptized, not that His iniquity should be purged away, but that an 
example of humility might be given us? For what shall be forgiven to one free from sin? Or are you indeed 
endowed with such an eloquence, that you can show to us some innocence which yet committeth sin? Do 
you not hear the words of Scripture saying, “No one is clean from sin in Thy sight, not even the infant 
whose life is but of a single day upon the earth?” For whence else is it that one hastens even with infants 
to seek remission of their sins? Do you not hear the words of another Scripture, “In sin did my mother 
conceive me?” In the next place, if a man returns a murderer, who had come without the guilt of murder, 
merely because he receives baptism at a murderer’s hands, then all they who returned from receiving 
baptism at the hands of Optatus were made partakers with Optatus. Go now, and see with what face you 
cast in our teeth that we excite the wrath of kings against you. Are you not afraid that as many satellites 
of Gildo will be sought for among you, as there are men who may have been baptized by Optatus? Do you 
see at length how that sentence of yours, like an empty bladder, has rattled not only with a meaningless 
sound, but on your own head? 


233. To go on to the other earlier arguments which you have set before us to be refuted, they are of such 
a nature that we must needs allow that every one returns from baptism endued with the character of him 
by whom he is baptized; but God forbid that those whom you baptize should return from you infected with 
the same madness as possesses you when you make such a statement! And what a dainty sound there was 
in your words, “You are drenched with deceit, you are drenched with wickedness, you are drenched also 
with madness!” Surely you would never pour forth words like this unless you were, not drenched, but 
filled even to repletion with madness. Is it then true, to say nothing of the rest, that all who come 
untainted with covetousness to receive baptism at the hands of your covetous colleagues, or the priests of 
your party, return guilty of covetousness, and that those who run in soberness to the whirlpool of 
intoxication to be baptized return in drunkenness? If you entertain and teach such views as this, you will 
have the effrontery even to quote, as making against us, the passage which you advanced some little time 
ago: “It is better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in man. It is better to trust in the Lord than to 
put confidence in princes.” What is the meaning of your teaching, I would ask, save only this, that we 
should put our confidence not in the Lord, but in man, when you say that the baptized person is made to 
resemble him who has baptized him? And since you assume this as the fundamental principle of your 
baptism, are men to place their trust in you? and are those to place their trust in princes who were 
disposed to place it in the Lord? Truly I would bid them hearken not to you, but rather to those proofs 
which you have urged against ourselves, ay, and to words more awful yet; for not only is it written, “It is 
better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in man,” but also, “Cursed be the man that trusteth in 
man.” 


CHAPTER 103 


234. Petilianus said: “Imitate indeed the prophets, who feared to have their holy souls deceived with false 
baptism. For Jeremiah says of old that among impious men water is as one that lies. Water,’ he says, that 
lies has not faith.’” 


235. Augustin answered: Any one that hears these words, without being acquainted with the Scriptures, 
and who does not believe that you are either so far astray as not to know what you are saying, or 
deceiving in such wise that he whom you have deceived should not know what he says, would believe that 
the prophet Jeremiah, wishing to be baptized, had taken precautions not to be baptized by impious men, 
and had used these words with this intent. For what was your object in saying, previous to your quotation 
of this passage, “Imitate indeed the prophets, who feared to have their holy souls deceived with false 
baptism?” Just as though, in the days of Jeremiah, any one were washed with the sacrament of baptism, 
except so far as the Pharisees almost every moment bathed themselves, and their couches and cups and 
platters, with the washings which the Lord condemned, as we read in the gospel. How then could 
Jeremiah have said this, as though he desired to be baptized, and sought to avoid being baptized by 
impious men? He said it, then, when he was complaining of a faithless people, by the corruption of whose 
morals he was vexed, not wishing to associate with their deeds; and yet he did not separate himself bodily 
from their congregation, nor seek other sacraments than those which the people received as suitable to 
that time, according to the law of Moses. To this people, therefore, in their evil mode of life, he gave the 
name of “a wound,” with which the heart of the righteous man was grievously smitten, whether speaking 
thus of himself, or foreshadowing in himself what he foresaw would come to pass. For he speaks as 
follows: “O Lord, remember me, and visit me; make clear my innocence before those who persecute me in 
no spirit of long-suffering: know that for Thy sake I have suffered rebuke from those that scorn Thy words. 
Make their portion complete; and Thy word shall be unto me the joy and rejoicing of mine heart: for Iam 
called by Thy name, O Lord God of hosts. I sat not in the assembly of the mockers, but was afraid of the 
presence of Thy hand; I sat alone, because I was filled with bitterness. Why do those who make me sad 
prevail against me? My wound is grievous; whence shall I be healed? It is become unto me as lying water, 
that has no faith.” In all this it is manifest what the prophet wished to be understood, but manifest only to 
those who do not wish to distort to their own perverse cause the meaning of what they read. For Jeremiah 


says that his wound has become unto him as lying water, which cannot inspire faith; but he wished that by 
his wound those should be understood who made him sad by the evil conduct of their lives. Whence also 
the apostle says, “Without were fightings, within were fears;” and again, “Who is weak, and I am not 
weak? who is offended, and I burn not?” And because he had no hopes that they could be reformed, 
therefore he said, “Whence shall I be healed?” as though his own pain must needs continue so long as 
those among whom he was compelled to live continued what they were. But that a people is commonly 
understood under the appellation of water is shown in the Apocalypse, where we understand “many 
waters” to mean “many peoples,” not by any conjecture of our own, but by an express explanation in the 
place itself. Abstain then from blaspheming the sacrament of baptism from any misunderstanding, or 
rather error, even when found in a man of most abandoned character; for not even in the lying Simon was 
the baptism which he received a lying water, nor do all the liars of your party administer a lying water 
when they baptize in the name of the Trinity. For neither do they begin to be liars only when they are 
betrayed and convicted, and so forced to acknowledge their misdeeds; but rather they were already liars, 
when, being adulterers and accursed, they pretended to be chaste and innocent. 


CHAPTER 104 


236. Petilianus said: “David also said, The oil of the sinner shall not anoint my head.’ Who is it, therefore, 
that he calls a sinner? Is it I who suffer your violence, or you who persecute the innocent?” 


237. Augustin answered: As representing the body of Christ, which is the Church of the living God, the 
pillar and mainstay of the truth, dispersed throughout the world, on account of the gospel which was 
preached, according to the words of the apostle, “to every creature which is under heaven:” as 
representing the whole world, of which David, whose words you cannot understand, has said, “The world 
also is stablished, that it cannot be moved;” whereas you contend that it not only has been moved, but has 
been utterly destroyed: as representing this, I answer, I do not persecute the innocent. But David said, 
“The oil of the sinner,” not of the traditor; not of him who offers incense, not of the persecutor, but “of the 
sinner.” What then will you make of your interpretation? See first whether you are not yourself a sinner. It 
is nothing to the point if you should say, I am not a traditor, I am not an offerer of incense, I am not a 
persecutor. I myself, by the grace of God, am none of these, nor is the world, which cannot be moved. But 
say, if you dare, Iam not a sinner. For David says, “The oil of the sinner.” For so long as any sin, however 
light, be found in you, what ground have you for maintaining that you are not concerned in the expression 
that is used, “The oil of the sinner”? For I would ask whether you use the Lord’s prayer in your devotions? 
For if you do not use that prayer, which our Lord taught His disciples for their use, where have you 
learned another, proportioned to your merits, as exceeding the merits of the apostles? But if you pray, as 
our great Master deigned to teach us, how do you say, “Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us?” For in this petition we are not referring to those sins which have already been 
forgiven us in baptism. Therefore these words in the prayer either exclude you from being a petitioner to 
God, or else they make it manifest that you too are a sinner. Let those then come and kiss your head who 
have been baptized by you, whose heads have perished through your oil. But see to yourself, both what 
you are and what you think about yourself. Is it really true that Optatus, whom pagans, Jews, Christians, 
men of our party, men of your party, all proclaim throughout the whole of Africa to have been a thief, a 
traitor, an oppressor, a contriver of schism; not a friend, not a client, but a tool of him whom one of your 
party declared to have been his count, companion, and god,—is it true that he was not a sinner in any 
conceivable interpretation of the term? What then will they do whose heads were anointed by one guilty 
of a capital offense? Do not those very men kiss your heads, on whose heads you pass so serious a 
judgment by this interpretation which you place upon the passage? Truly I would bid you bring them 
forth, and admonish them to heal themselves. Or is it rather your heads which should be healed, who run 
so grievously astray? What then, you will ask, did David really say: Why do you ask me: rather ask himself. 
He answers you in the verse above: “The righteous shall smite me in kindness, and shall reprove me; but 
let not the oil of the sinner anoint my head.” What could be plainer? what more manifest? I had rather, he 
says, be healed by a rebuke administered in kindness, than be deceived and led astray by smooth flattery, 
coming on me as an ointment on my head. The self-same sentiment is found elsewhere in Scripture under 
other words: “Better are the wounds of a friend than the proffered kisses of an enemy.” 


CHAPTER 105 


238. Petilianus said: “But he thus praises the ointment of concord among brethren: Behold how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity! It is like the precious ointment upon the head, 
that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard; that went down to the skirts of his garments; as the 
dew of Hermon, and as the dew that descended upon the mountains of Zion: for there the Lord 
commanded the blessing, even life for evermore.’ Thus, he says, is unity anointed, even as the priests are 
anointed.” 


239. Augustin answered: What you Say is true. For that priesthood in the body of Christ had an anointing, 
and its salvation is secured by the bond of unity. For indeed Christ Himself derives His name from chrism, 
that is, from anointing. Him the Hebrews call the Messiah, which word is closely akin to the Phoenician 
language, as is the case with very many other Hebrew words, if not with almost all. What then is meant by 


the head in that priesthood, what by the beard, what by the skirts of the garments? So far as the Lord 
enables me to understand, the head is none other than the Saviour of the body, of whom the apostle says, 
“And He is the head of the body, the Church.” By the beard is not unsuitably understood fortitude. 
Therefore, on those who show themselves to be brave in His Church, and cling to the light of His 
countenance, to preach the truth without fear, there descends from Christ Himself, as from the head, a 
sacred ointment, that is to say, the sanctification of the Spirit. By the skirts of the garments we are here 
given to understand that which is at the top of the garments, through which the head of Him who gives 
the clothing enters. By this are signified those who are perfected in faith within the Church. For in the 
skirts is perfection. And I presume you must remember what was said to a certain rich man: “If thou wilt 
be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shall have treasure in heaven; and 
come and follow me.” He indeed went away sorrowful, slighting what was perfect, choosing what was 
imperfect. But does it follow that there were wanting those who were so made perfect by such a 
surrender of earthly things, that the ointment of unity descended upon them, as from the head upon the 
skirts of the garments? For, putting aside the apostles, and those who were immediately associated with 
those leaders and teachers of the Church, whom we understand to be represented with greater dignity 
and more conspicuous fortitude in the beard, read in the Acts of the Apostles, and see those who “brought 
the prices of the things that were sold, and laid them down at the apostles’ feet. Neither said any of them 
that aught of the things which he possessed was his own: but they had all things common: and distribution 
was made unto every man according as he had need. And the multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul.” I doubt not that you are aware that it is so written. Recognize, therefore, how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. Recognize the beard of Aaron; recognize the 
skirts of the spiritual garments. Search the Scriptures themselves, and see where those things began to 
be done; you will find that it was in Jerusalem. From this skirt of the garment is woven together the whole 
fabric of unity throughout all nations. By this the Head entered into the garment, that Christ should be 
clothed with all the variety of the several nations of the earth, because in this skirt of the garment 
appeared the actual variety of tongues. Why, therefore, is the Head itself, whence that ointment of unity 
descended, that is, the spiritual fragrance of brotherly love,—why, I say, is the Head itself exposed to your 
resistance, while it testifies and declares that “repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His 
name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem”? And by this ointment you wish the sacrament of chrism 
to be understood, which is indeed holy as among the class of visible signs, like baptism itself, but yet can 
exist even among the worst of men, wasting their life in the works of the flesh, and never destined to 
possess the kingdom of heaven, and having therefore nothing to do either with the beard of Aaron, or with 
the skirts of his garments, or with any fabric of priestly clothing. For where do you intend to place what 
the apostle enumerates as “the manifest works of the flesh, which,” he says, “are these: fornication, 
uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, poisonings, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, heresies, 
envyings, drunkenness, revellings, and such like: of the which I tell you before, as I have also told you in 
time past, that they which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God?” I put aside fornications, 
which are committed in secret; interpret uncleanness as you please, I am willing to put it aside as well. 
Let us put on one side also poisons, since no one is openly a compounder or giver of poisons. I put aside 
also heresies, since you will have it so. I am in doubt whether I ought to put aside idolatry, since the 
apostle classes with it covetousness, which is openly rife among you. However, setting aside all these, are 
there none among you lascivious, none covetous, none open in their indulgence of enmities, none fond of 
strife, or fond of emulation, wrathful, given to seditions, envious, drunken, wasting their time in 
revellings? Are none of such a character anointed among you? Do none die well known among you to be 
given to such things, or openly indulging in them? If you say there are none, I would have you consider 
whether you do not come under the description yourself, since you are manifestly telling lies in the desire 
for strife. But if you are yourself severed from men of this sort, not by bodily separation, but by 
dissimilarity of life, and if you behold with lamentation crowds like these around your altars, what shall 
we Say, since they are anointed with holy oil, and yet, as the apostle assures us with the clearness of truth, 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God? Must we do such impious despite to the beard of Aaron and to the 
skirts of his garments, as to suppose that they are to be placed there? Far be that from us. Separate 
therefore the visible holy sacrament, which can exist both in the good and in the bad,—in the former for 
their reward, in the latter for judgment; separate it from the invisible unction of charity, which is the 
peculiar property of the good. Separate them, separate them, ay, and may God separate you from the 
party of Donatus, and call you back again into the Catholic Church, whence you were torn by them while 
yet a catechumen, to be bound by them in the bond of a deadly distinction. Now are ye not in the 
mountains of Zion, the dew of Hermon on the mountains of Zion, in whatever sense that be received by 
you; for you are not in the city upon a hill, which has this as its sure sign, that it cannot be hid. It is known 
therefore unto all nations. But the party of Donatus is unknown to the majority of nations, therefore is it 
not the true city. 


CHAPTER 106 


240. Petilianus said: “Woe unto you, therefore, who, by doing violence to what is holy, cut away the bond 
of unity; whereas the prophet says, If the people shall sin, the priest shall pray for them: but if the priest 
shall sin, who will pray for him?’” 


241. Augustin answered: I seemed too a little while ago, when we were disputing about the oil of the 


sinner, to anoint your forehead, in order that you might say, if you dared, whether you yourself were not a 
sinner. You have had the hardihood to say as much. What a portentous sin! For in that you assert yourself 
to be a priest, what else have you maintained by quoting this testimony of the prophet, save that you are 
wholly without sin? For if you have sin, who is there that shall pray for you, according to your 
understanding of the words? For thus you blazon yourselves among the wretched people, quoting from the 
prophet: “If the people shall sin, the priest shall pray for them: but if the priest shall sin, who will pray for 
him? to the intent that they may believe you to be without sin, and entrust the wiping away their sins to 
your prayers. Truly ye are great men, exalted above your fellows, heavenly, godlike, angels indeed rather 
than men, who pray for the people, and will not have the people pray for you! Are you more righteous 
than Paul, more perfect than that great apostle, who was wont to commend himself to the prayers of those 
whom he taught? “Continue,” he says, “in prayer, and watch in the same with thanksgiving; withal praying 
also for us, that God would open unto us a door of utterance, to speak the mystery of Christ, for which I 
am also in bonds; that I may make it manifest, as I ought to speak.” See how prayer is made for an 
apostle, which you would have not made for a bishop. Do you perceive of how devilish a nature your pride 
is? Prayer is made for an apostle, that he may make manifest the mystery of Christ as he ought to speak. 
Accordingly, if you had a pious people under you, you ought to have exhorted them to pray for you, that 
you might not give utterance as you ought not. Are you more righteous than the evangelist John, who 
says, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us?” Finally, are you 
more righteous than Daniel, whom you yourself quoted in this very epistle, going so far as to say, “The 
most righteous king cast forth Daniel, as he supposed, to be devoured by wild beasts?”—a thing which he 
never did suppose, since he said to Daniel himself, in the most friendly spirit, as the context of the lesson 
shows, “Thy God, whom thou servest continually, He will deliver thee.” But on this subject we have 
already said much. With regard to the question now before us, viz., that Daniel was most righteous, it is 
proved not by your testimony, though that might be sufficient for me in the argument which I hold with 
you, but by the testimony of the Spirit of God, speaking also by the mouth of Ezekiel, where he named 
three men of most eminent righteousness, Noah, Daniel, and Job, who, he said, were the only men that 
could be saved from a certain excessive wrath of God, which was hanging over all the rest. A man, 
therefore, of the highest righteousness, one of three conspicuous for righteousness, prays, and says, 
“While I was speaking, and praying, and confessing my sin, and the sin of my people Israel, and 
presenting my supplication before the Lord my God.” And you say that you are without sin, because 
forsooth you are a priest; and if the people sin, you pray for them: but if you sin, who shall pray for you? 
For clearly by the impiety of such arrogance you show yourself to be unworthy of the mediation of that 
Priest whom the prophet would have to be understood in these words, which you do not understand. For 
now that no one may ask why this was said, I will explain it so far as by God’s grace I shall be able. God 
was preparing the minds of men, by His prophet, to desire a Priest of such a sort that none should pray for 
Him. He was Himself prefigured in the times of the first people and the first temple, in which all things 
were figures for our ensample. Therefore the high priest used to enter alone into the holy of holies, that 
he might make supplication for the people, which did not enter with the priest into that inner sanctuary; 
just as our High Priest is entered into the secret places of the heavens, into that truer holy of holies, 
whilst we for whom He prays are still placed here. It is with this reference that the prophet says, “If the 
people shall sin, the priest shall pray for them: but if the priest shall sin, who will pray for him?” Seek 
therefore a priest of such a kind that he cannot sin, nor need that one should pray for him. And for this 
reason prayer is made for the apostles by the people; but for that Priest who is the Master and Lord of the 
apostles is prayer not made. Hear John confessing this, and saying, “My little children, these things write I 
unto you, that ye sin not. And if any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous, and He is the propitiation for our sins.” “We have,” he says; and “for our sins.” I pray you, learn 
humility, that you may not fall, or rather, that in time you may arise again. For had you not already fallen, 
you never would have used such words. 


CHAPTER 107 


242. Petilianus said: “And that none who is a layman may claim to be free from sin, they are all bound by 
this prohibition: Be not partakers of other men’s sins.’“ 


243. Augustin answered: You are mistaken toto caelo, as the saying is, by reason of your pride, whilst, by 
reason of your humility, you are unwilling to communicate with the whole world. For, in the first place, 
this was not spoken to a layman; and, in the second place, you are wholly ignorant in what sense it was 
spoken. The apostle, writing to Timothy, gives this warning to none other than Timothy himself, to whom 
he says in another place, “Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery.” And by many other proofs it is made clear that he was not a 
layman. But in that he says, “Be not partaker of other men’s sins,” he means, Be not partaker voluntarily, 
or with consent. And hence he immediately subjoins directions how he shall obey the injunction, saying, 
“Keep thyself pure.” For neither was Paul himself partaker of other men’s sins, because he endured false 
brethren, over whom he groans, in bodily unity; nor did the apostles who preceded him partake of the 
thievery and crime of Judas, because they partook of the holy supper with him when he had already sold 
his Lord, and been pointed out as the traitor by that Lord. 


CHAPTER 108 


244. Petilianus said: “By this sentence, again, the apostle places in the same category those who have 
fellowship in the consciousness of evil. Worthy of death,’ he says, are both those who do such things, and 
those who consent with those that do them.’” 


245. Augustin answered: I care not in what manner you have used these words, they are true. And this is 
the substance of the teaching of the Catholic Church, that there is a great difference between those who 
consent because they take pleasure in such things, and those who tolerate while they dislike them. The 
former make themselves chaff, while they follow the barrenness of the chaff; the latter are the grain. Let 
them wait for Christ, who bears the winnowing-fan, that they may be separated from the chaff. 


CHAPTER 109 


246. Petilianus said: “Come therefore to the Church, all ye people, and flee the company of traditors, if 
you would not also perish with them. For that you may the more readily know that, while they are 
themselves guilty, they yet entertain an excellent opinion of our faith, let me inform you that I baptize 
their polluted ones; they, though may God never grant them such an opportunity, receive those who are 
made mine by baptism,—which certainly they would not do if they recognized any defects in our baptism. 
See therefore how holy that is which we give, when even our sacrilegious enemy fears to destroy it.” 


247. Augustin answered: Against this error I have said much already, both in this work and elsewhere. But 
since you think that in this sentence you have so strong a confirmation of your vain opinions, that you 
deemed it right to end your epistle with these words, that they might remain as it were the fresher in the 
minds of your readers, I think it well to make a short reply. We recognize in heretics that baptism, which 
belongs not to the heretics but to Christ, in such sort as in fornicators, in unclean persons or effeminate, 
in idolaters, in poisoners, in those who retain enmity, in those who are fond of contention, in the 
credulous, in the proud, given to seditions, in the envious, in drunkards, in revellers; and in men like these 
we hold valid the baptism which is not theirs but Christ’s. For of men like these, and among them are 
included heretics also, none, as the apostle says, shall inherit the kingdom of heaven. Nor are they to be 
considered as being in the body of Christ, which is the Church, simply because they are materially 
partakers of the sacraments. For the sacraments indeed are holy, even in such men as these, and shall be 
of force in them to greater condemnation, because they handle and partake of them unworthily. But the 
men themselves are not within the constitution of the Church, which increases in the increase of God in 
its members through connection and contact with Christ. For that Church is founded on a rock, as the 
Lord says, “Upon this rock I will build my Church.” But they build on the sand, as the same Lord says, 
“Every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, 
which built his house upon the sand.” But that you may not suppose that the Church which is upon a rock 
is in one part only of the earth, and does not extend even to its furthest boundaries, hear her voice 
groaning from the psalm, amid the evils of her pilgrimage. For she says, “From the end of the earth have I 
cried unto Thee; when my heart was distressed Thou didst lift me up upon the rock; Thou hast led me, 
Thou, my hope, hast become a tower of courage from the face of the enemy.” See how she cries from the 
end of the earth. She is not therefore in Africa alone, nor only among the Africans, who send a bishop 
from Africa to Rome to a few Montenses, and into Spain to the house of one lady. See how she is exalted 
on a rock. All, therefore, are not to be deemed to be in her which build upon the sand, that is, which hear 
the words of Christ and do them not, even though both among us and among you they have and transmit 
the sacrament of baptism. See how her hope is in God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost,—not in 
Peter or in Paul, still less in Donatus or Petilianus. What we fear, therefore, to destroy, is not yours, but 
Christ’s; and it is holy of itself, even in sacrilegious hands. For we cannot receive those who come from 
you, unless we destroy in them whatsoever appertains to you. For we destroy the treachery of the 
deserter, not the stamp of the sovereign. Accordingly, do you yourself consider and annul what you said: 
“TI,” say you, “baptize their polluted ones; they, though may God never grant them such an opportunity, 
receive those who are made mine by baptism.” For you do not baptize men who are infected, but you 
rebaptize them, so as to infect them with the fraud of your error. But we do not receive men who are made 
yours by baptism; but we destroy that error of yours whereby they are made yours, and we receive the 
baptism of Christ, by which they are baptized. Therefore it is not without significance that you introduce 
the words, “Though may God never grant them such an opportunity.” For you said, “They, though may God 
never grant them such an opportunity, receive those who are made mine by baptism.” For while you in 
your fear that we may receive your followers desire to be understood, “may God never give them the 
opportunity of receiving such as are mine,” I suppose that, without knowing what it meant, you said, “May 
God never make them mine that you should receive them.” For we pray that those may not be really yours 
who come over at the present moment to the Catholic Church. Nor do they come over so as to be ours by 
right of baptism, but by fellowship with us, and that with us they may belong to Christ, in virtue of their 
baptism. 


Book III 


In this book Augustin refutes the second letter which Petilianus wrote to him after having seen the first of 
Augustin’s earlier books. This letter had been full of violent language; and Augustin rather shows that the 
arguments of Petilianus had been deficient and irrelevant, than brings forward arguments in support of 
his own statements. 


CHAPTER 1 


1. Being able to read, Petilianus, I have read your letter, in which you have shown with sufficient clearness 
that, in supporting the party of Donatus against the Catholic Church, you have neither been able to say 
anything to the purpose, nor been allowed to hold your tongue. What violent emotions did you endure, 
what a storm of feelings surged within your heart, on reading the answer which I made, with all possible 
brevity and clearness, to that portion of your letter which alone at that time had come into my hands! For 
you saw that the truth which we maintain and defend was confirmed with such strength of argument, and 
illustrated with such abundant light, that you could not find anything which could be said against it, 
whereby the charges which we make might be refuted. You observed, also, that the attention of many who 
had read it was fixed on you, since they desired to know what you would say, what you would do, how you 
would escape from the difficulty, how you would make your way out of the strait in which the word of God 
had encompassed you. Hereupon you, when you ought to have shown contempt for the opinion of the 
foolish ones, and to have gone on to adopt sound and truthful sentiments, preferred rather to do what 
Scripture has foretold of men like you: “Thou hast loved evil more than good, and lying rather than to 
speak righteousness.” Just as if I in turn were willing to recompense unto you railing for railing; in which 
case, what should we be but two evil speakers, so that those who read our words would either preserve 
their self-respect by throwing us aside with abhorrence, or eagerly devour what we wrote to gratify their 
malice? For my own part, since I answer every one, whether in writing or by word of mouth, even when I 
have been attacked with insulting accusations, in such language as the Lord puts in my mouth, restraining 
and crushing the stings of empty indignation in the interests of my hearer or reader, I do not strive to 
prove myself superior to my adversary by abusing him, but rather to be a source of health in him by 
convicting him of his error 


2. For if those who take into consideration what you have written have any feelings whatsoever, how did it 
serve you in the cause which is at issue between us respecting the Catholic communion and the party of 
Donatus, that, leaving a matter which was in a certain sense of public interest, you should have been led 
by private animosity to attack the life of an individual with malicious revilings, just as though that 
individual were the question in debate? Did you think so badly, I do not say of Christians, but of the whole 
human race, as not to suppose that your writings might come into the hands of some prudent men, who 
would lay aside all thoughts of individuals like us, and inquire rather into the question which was at issue 
between us, and pay heed, not to who and what we were, but to what we might be able to advance in 
defense of the truth or against error? You should have paid respect to these men’s judgment, you should 
have guarded yourself against their censure, lest they should think that you could find nothing to say, 
unless you set before yourself some one whom you might abuse by any means within your power. But one 
may see by the thoughtlessness and foolishness of some men, who listen eagerly to the quarrels of any 
learned disputants, that while they take notice of the eloquence wherewith you lavish your abuse, they do 
not perceive with what truth you are refuted. At the same time, I think your object partly was that I might 
be driven, by the necessity of defending myself, to desert the very cause which I had undertaken; and that 
so, while men’s attention was turned to the words of opponents who were engaged not in disputation, but 
in quarrelling, the truth might be obscured, which you are so afraid should come to light and be well 
known among men. What therefore was I to do in opposing such a design as this, except to keep strictly to 
my subject, neglecting rather my own defense, praying withal that no personal calumny may lead me to 
withdraw from it? I will exalt the house of my God, whose honor I have loved, with the tribute of a faithful 
servant’s voice, but myself I will humiliate and hold of no account. “I had rather be a door-keeper in the 
house of my God, than to dwell in the tents of heretics.” I will therefore turn my discourse from you, 
Petilianus, for a time, and direct it rather to those whom you have endeavored to turn away from me by 
your revilings, as though my endeavor rather were that men should be converted unto me, and not rather 
with me unto God. 


CHAPTER 2 


3. Hear therefore, all ye who have read his revilings, what Petilianus has vented against me with more 
anger than consideration. To begin with, I will address you in the words of the apostle, which certainly are 
true, whatever I myself may be: “Let a man so account of us as of the ministers of Christ, and stewards of 


the mysteries of God. Moreover, it is required in stewards, that a man be found faithful. But with me itis a 
very small thing that I should be judged of you, or of man’s judgment: yea, I judge not mine own self.” 
With regard to what immediately follows, although I do not venture to apply to myself the words, “For I 
am conscious of nothing in myself,” yet I say confidently in the sight of God, that I am conscious in myself 
of none of those charges which Petilianus has brought against my life since the time when I was baptized 
in Christ; “yet am I not hereby justified, but He that judgeth me is the Lord. Therefore judge nothing 
before the time, until the Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will 
make manifest the counsels of the hearts; and then shall every man have praise of God. And these things, 
brethren, I have in a figure transferred to myself; that ye might learn in us not to think of men above that 
which is written, that no one of you be puffed up for one against another.” “Therefore let no man glory in 
men: for all things are yours; and ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s.” Again I say, “Let no man glory in 
men;” nay, oftentimes I repeat it, “Let no man glory in men.” If you perceive anything in us which is 
deserving of praise, refer it all to His praise, from whom is every good gift and every perfect gift; for it is 
“from above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” For what have we which we did not receive? and if we have received it, let us not boast as 
though we had not received it. And in all these things which you know to be good in us, be ye our 
followers, at any rate, if we are Christ’s; but if, on the other hand, you either suspect, or believe, or see 
that any evil is in us, hold fast to that saying of the Lord’s, in which you may safely resolve not to desert 
His Church because of men’s ill deeds. Whatsoever we bid you observe, that observe and do; but 
whatsoever evil works you think or know to be in us, those do ye not. For this is not the time for me to 
justify myself before you, when I have undertaken, neglecting all considerations of self, to recommend to 
you what is for your salvation, that no one should make his boast of men. For “cursed be the man that 
trusteth in man.” So long as this precept of the Lord and His apostle be adhered to and observed, the 
cause which I serve will be victorious, even if I myself, as my enemy would fain have thought, am faint and 
oppressed in my own cause. For if you cling most firmly to what I urge on you with all my might, that 
every one is cursed who places his trust in man, so that none should make his boast of man, then you will 
in no wise desert the threshing-floor of the Lord on account of the chaff which either is now being 
dispersed beneath the blast of the wind of pride, or will be separated by the final winnowing; nor will you 
fly from the great house on account of the vessels made to dishonor; nor will you quit the net through the 
breaches made in it because of the bad fish which are to be separated on the shore; nor will you leave the 
good pastures of unity, because of the goats which are to be placed on the left when the Good Shepherd 
shall divide the flock; nor will you separate yourselves by an impious secession, because of the mixture of 
the tares, from the society of that good wheat, whose source is that grain that dies and is multiplied 
thereby, and that grows together throughout the world until the harvest. For the field is the world,—not 
only Africa; and the harvest is the end of the world,—not the era of Donatus 


CHAPTER 3 


4. These comparisons of the gospel you doubtless recognize. Nor can we suppose them given for any 
other purpose, except that no one should make his boast in man, and that no one should be puffed up for 
one against another, or divided one against another, saying, “I am of Paul,” when certainly Paul was not 
crucified for you, nor were you baptized in the name of Paul, much less in that of Caecilianus, or of any 
one of us, that you may learn, that so long as the chaff is being bruised with the corn, so long as the bad 
fishes swim together with the good in the nets of the Lord, till the time of separation shall come, it is your 
duty rather to endure the admixture of the bad out of consideration for the good, than to violate the 
principle of brotherly love towards the good from any consideration of the bad. For this admixture is not 
for eternity, but for time alone; nor is it spiritual, but corporal. And in this the angels will not be liable to 
err, when they shall collect the bad from the midst of the good, and commit them to the burning fiery 
furnace. For the Lord knoweth those which are His. And if a man cannot depart bodily from those who 
practise iniquity so long as time shall last, at any rate, let every one that nameth the name of Christ 
depart from iniquity itself. For in the meantime he may separate himself from the wicked in life, and in 
morals, and in heart and will, and in the same respects depart from his society; and separation such as 
this should always be maintained. But let the separation in the body be waited for till the end of time, 
faithfully, patiently, bravely. In consideration of which expectation it is said, “Wait on the Lord; be of good 
courage, and He shall strengthen thine heart; wait, I say, upon the Lord.” For the greatest palm of 
toleration is won by those who, among false brethren that have crept in unawares, seeking their own, and 
not the things of Jesus Christ, yet show that they on their part seek not to disturb the love which is not 
their own, but Jesus Christ’s, by any turbulent or rash dissension, nor to break the unity of the Lord’s net, 
in which are gathered together fish of every kind; till it is drawn to the shore, that is, till the end of time, 
by any wicked strife fostered in the spirit of pride: whilst each might think himself to be something, being 
really nothing, and so might lead himself astray, and wish that sufficient reason might be found for the 
separation of Christian peoples in the judgment of himself or of his friends, who declare that they know 
beyond all question certain wicked men unworthy of communion in the sacraments of the Christian 
religion: though whatever it may be that they know of them, they cannot persuade the universal Church, 
which, as it was foretold, is spread abroad throughout all nations, to give credit to their tale. And when 
they refuse communion with these men, as men whose character they know, they desert the unity of the 
Church; whereas they ought rather, if there really were in them that charity which endureth all things, 
themselves to bear what they know in one nation, lest they should separate themselves from the good 


whom they were unable throughout all nations to fill with the teaching of evil alien to them. Whence even, 
without discussing the case, in which they are convicted by the weightiest proofs of having uttered 
calumnies against the innocent, they are believed with greater probability to have invented false charges 
of giving up the sacred books, when they are found to have themselves committed the far more heinous 
crime of wicked division in the Church. For even, if whatever imputations they have cast of giving up the 
sacred books were true, yet they in no wise ought to have abandoned the society of Christians, who are 
commended by holy Scripture even to the ends of the world, on considerations which they have been 
familiar with, while these men showed that they were not acquainted with them 


CHAPTER 4 


5. Nor would I therefore be understood to urge that ecclesiastical discipline should be set at naught, and 
that every one should be allowed to do exactly as he pleased, without any check, without a kind of healing 
chastisement, a lenity which should inspire fear, the severity of love. For then what will become of the 
precept of the apostle, “Warn them that are unruly, comfort the feeble-minded, support the weak, be 
patient toward all men; see that none render evil for evil unto any man?” At any rate, when he added 
these last words, “See that none render evil for evil unto any man,” he showed with sufficient clearness 
that there is no rendering of evil for evil when one chastises those that are unruly, even though for the 
fault of unruliness be administered the punishment of chastising. The punishment of chastising therefore 
is not an evil, though the fault be an evil. For indeed it is the steel, not of an enemy inflicting a wound, but 
of a surgeon performing an operation. Things like this are done within the Church, and that spirit of 
gentleness within its pale burns with zeal towards God, lest the chaste virgin which is espoused to one 
husband, even Christ, should in any of her members be corrupted from the simplicity which is in Christ, as 
Eve was beguiled by the subtilty of the serpent. Notwithstanding, far be it from the servants of the father 
of the family that they should be unmindful of the precept of their Lord, and be so inflamed with the fire of 
holy indignation against the multitude of the tares, that while they seek to gather them in bundles before 
the time, the wheat should be rooted up together with them. And of this sin these men would be held to be 
guilty, even though they showed that those were true charges which they brought against the traditors 
whom they accused; because they separated themselves in a spirit of impious presumption, not only from 
the wicked, whose society they professed to be avoiding, but also from the good and faithful in all nations 
of the world, to whom they could not prove the truth of what they said they knew; and with themselves 
they drew away into the same destruction many others over whom they had some slight authority, and 
who were not wise enough to understand that the unity of the Church dispersed throughout the world was 
on no account to be forsaken for other men’s sins. So that, even though they themselves knew that they 
were pressing true charges against certain of their neighbors, yet in this way a weak brother, for whom 
Christ died, was perishing through their knowledge; whilst, being offended at other men’s sins, he was 
destroying in himself the blessing of peace which he had with the good brethren, who partly had never 
heard such charges, partly had shrunk from giving hasty credence to what was neither discussed nor 
proved, partly, in the peaceful spirit of humility, had left these charges, whatsoever they might be, to the 
cognizance of the judges of the Church, to whom the whole matter had been referred, across the sea 


CHAPTER 5 


6. Do you, therefore, holy scions of our one Catholic mother, beware with all the watchfulness of which 
you are capable, in due submission to the Lord, of the example of crime and error such as this. With 
however great light of learning and of reputation he may shine, however much he may boast himself to be 
a precious stone, who endeavors to lead you after him, remember always that that brave woman who 
alone is lovely only to her husband, whom holy Scripture portrays to us in the last chapter of the Book of 
Proverbs, is more precious than any precious stones. Let no one Say, I will follow such an one, for it was 
even he that made me a Christian; or, I will follow such an one, for it was even he that baptized me. For 
“neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase.” And 
“God is love; and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him.” No one also that preaches the 
name of Christ, and handles or administers the sacrament of Christ, is to be followed in opposition to the 
unity of Christ. “Let every man prove his own work; and then shall he have rejoicing in himself alone, and 
not in another. For every man shall bear his own burden,”—the burden, that is, of rendering an account; 
for “every one of shall give an account of himself. Let us not therefore judge one another any more.” For, 
so far as relates to the burdens of mutual love, “bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ. For if a man think himself to be something, when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself.” Let us 
therefore “forbear one another in love, endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace;” 
for no one who gathers outside that peace is gathering with Christ; but “he that gathering not with Him 
scattereth abroad.” 


CHAPTER 6 


7. Furthermore, whether concerning Christ, or concerning His Church, or any other matter whatsoever 
which is connected with your faith and life, to say nothing of ourselves, who are by no means to be 
compared with him who said, “Though we,” at any rate, as he went on to say, “Though an angel from 
heaven preach any other gospel unto you than that which” ye have received in the lawful and evangelical 


Scripture, “let him be accursed.” While carrying out this principle of action in our dealings with you, and 
with all whom we desire to gain in Christ, and, amongst other things, while preaching the holy Church 
which we read of as promised in the epistles of God, and see to be fulfilled according to the promises in all 
nations of the world, we have earned, not the rendering of thanks, but the flames of hatred, from those 
whom we desire to have attracted into His most peaceful bosom; as though we had bound them fast in 
that party for which they cannot find any defense that they should make; or as though we so long before 
had given injunctions to prophets and apostles that they should insert in their books no proofs by which it 
might be shown that the party of Donatus was the Church of Christ. And we indeed, dear brethren, when 
we hear false charges brought against us by those whom we have offended by preaching the eloquence of 
truth, and confuting the vanity of error, have, as you know, the most abundant consolation. For if, in the 
matters which they lay to my charge, the testimony of my conscience does not stand against me in the 
sight of God, where no mortal eye can reach, not only ought I not to be cast down, but I should even 
rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is my reward in heaven. For in fact I ought to consider, not how 
bitter, but how false is what I hear, and how true He is in defense of whose name I am exposed to it, and 
to whom it is said, “Thy name is as ointment poured forth.” And deservedly does it smell sweet in all 
nations, though those who speak evil of us endeavor to confine its fragrance within one corner of Africa. 
Why therefore should we take amiss that we are reviled by men who thus detract from the glory of Christ, 
whose party and schism find offense in what was foretold so long before of His ascent into the heavens, 
and of the pouring forth of His name, as of the savor of ointment: “Be Thou exalted, O God, above the 
heavens: let Thy glory be above all the earth”? 


CHAPTER 7 


8. Whilst we bear the testimony of God to this and the like effect against the vain speaking of men, we are 
forced to undergo bitter insults from the enemies of the glory of Christ. Let them say what they will, 
whilst He exhorts us, saying, “Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely for my sake.” What He says in the first instance, “for righteousness’ 
sake,” He has repeated in the words that He uses afterwards, “for my sake;” seeing that He “is made unto 
us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption, that, according as it is written, He that 
glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” And when He says, “Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, for great is your 
reward in heaven,” if I hold in a good conscience what is said “for righteousness’ sake,” and “for my 
sake,” whosoever willfully detracts from my reputation is against his will contributing to my reward. For 
neither did He only instruct me by His word, without also confirming me by His example. Follow the faith 
of the holy Scriptures, and you will find that Christ rose from the dead, ascended into heaven, sitteth at 
the right hand of the Father. Follow the charges brought by His enemies, and you will presently believe 
that He was stolen from the sepulchre by His disciples. Why then should we, while defending His house to 
the best of the abilities given us by God, expect to meet with any other treatment from His enemies? “If 
they have called the Master of the house Beelzebub, how much more shall they call them of His 
household?” If, therefore, we suffer, we shall also reign with Him. But if it be not only the wrath of the 
accuser that strikes the ear, but also the truth of the accusation that stings the conscience, what does it 
profit me if the whole world were to exalt me with perpetual praise? So neither the eulogy of him who 
praises has power to heal a guilty conscience, nor does the insult of him, who reviles wound the good 
conscience. Nor, however, is your hope which is in the Lord deceived, even though we chance to be in 
secret what our enemies wish us to be thought; for you have not placed your hope in us, nor have you ever 
heard from us any doctrine of the kind. You therefore are safe, whatever we may be, who have learned to 
say, “I have trusted in the Lord; therefore I shall not slide;” and “In God have I put my trust: I will not be 
afraid what man can do unto me.” And to those who endeavor to lead you astray to the earthly heights of 
proud men, you know how to answer, “In the Lord put I my trust: how say ye to my soul, Flee as a bird to 
your mountain?” 


CHAPTER 8 


9. Nor is it only you that are safe, whatever we may be, because you are satisfied with the very truth of 
Christ which is in us, in so far as it is preached through us, and everywhere throughout the world, and 
because, listening to it willingly, so far as it is set forth by the humble ministry of our tongue, you also 
think well and kindly of us,—for so your hope is in Him whom we preach to you out of His loving-kindness, 
which extends over you,—but further, all of you, who also received the sacrament of holy baptism from our 
ministering, may well rejoice in the same security, seeing that you were baptized, not into us, but into 
Christ. You did not therefore put on us, but Christ; nor did I ask you whether you were converted unto me, 
but unto the living God; nor whether you believed in me, but in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
But if you answered my question with truthful hearts, you were placed in a state of salvation, not by the 
putting away of the filth of the flesh, but by the answer of a good conscience towards God; not by a fellow- 
servant, but by the Lord; not by the herald, but by the judge. For it is not true, as Petilianus 
inconsiderately said, that “the conscience of the giver,” or, as he added “the conscience of him who gives 
in holiness is what we look for to wash the conscience of the recipient.” For when something is given that 
is of God, it is given in holiness, even by a conscience which is not holy. And certainly it is beyond the 
power of the recipient to discern whether the said conscience is holy or not holy; but that which is given 


he can discern with clearness. That which is known to Him who is ever holy is received with perfect 
safety, whatever be the character of the minister at whose hands it is received. For unless the words 
which are spoken from Moses’ seat were necessarily holy, He that is the Truth would never have said, 
“Whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do.” But if the men who uttered holy words were 
themselves holy, He would not have said, “Do not ye after their works: for they say, and do not.” For it is 
true that in no way do men gather grapes of thorns, because grapes never spring from the root of a thorn; 
but when the shoot of the vine has entwined itself in a thorn hedge, the fruit which hangs upon it is not 
therefore looked upon with dread, but the thorn is avoided, while the grape is plucked 


CHAPTER 9 


10. Therefore, as I have often said before, and am desirous to bring home to you, whatsoever we may be, 
you are safe, who have God for your Father and His Church for your mother. For although the goats may 
feed in company with the sheep, yet they shall not stand on the right hand; although the chaff may be 
bruised together with the wheat, it shall not be gathered into the barn; although the bad fish may swim in 
company with the good within the Lord’s nets, they shall not be gathered into vessels. Let no man make 
his boast even in a good man: let no man shun the good gifts of God even in a bad man 


CHAPTER 10 


11. Let these things suffice you, my beloved Christian brethren of the Catholic Church, so far as the 
present business is concerned; and if you hold fast to this in Catholic affection, so long as you are one 
sure flock of the one Shepherd, I am not too much concerned with the abuse that any enemy may lavish 
on me, your partner in the flock, or, at any rate, your watch-dog, so long as he compels me to bark rather 
in your defense than in my own. And yet, if it were necessary for the cause that I should enter on my own 
defense, I should do so with the greatest brevity and the greatest ease, joining freely with all men in 
condemning and bearing witness against the whole period of my life before I received the baptism of 
Christ, so far as relates to my evil passions and my errors, lest, in defending that period, I should seem to 
be seeking my own glory, not His, who by His grace delivered me even from myself. Wherefore, when I 
hear that life of mine abused, in whatever spirit he may be acting who abuses it, I am not so thankless as 
to be grieved. However much he finds fault with any vice of mine, I praise him in the same degree as my 
physician. Why then should I disturb myself about defending those past and obsolete evils in my life, in 
respect of which, though Petilianus has said much that is false, he has yet left more that is true unsaid? 
But concerning that period of my life which is subsequent to my baptism, to you who know me I speak 
unnecessarily in telling of those things which might be known to all mankind; but those who know me not 
ought not to act with such unfairness towards me as to believe Petilianus rather than you concerning me. 
For if one should not give credence to the panegyrics of a friend, neither should one believe the detraction 
of an enemy. There remain, therefore, those things which are hidden in a man, in which conscience alone 
can bear testimony, which cannot be a witness before men. Herein Petilianus says that I am a 
Manichaean, speaking of the conscience of another man; I, speaking of my own conscience, aver that Iam 
not. Choose which of us you had sooner believe. Notwithstanding, since there is not any need even of this 
short and easy defense on my part, where the question at issue is not concerning the merits of any 
individual, whoever he may be, but concerning the truth of the whole Church, I have more also to say to 
any of you, who, being of the party of Donatus, have read the evil words which Petilianus has written 
about me, which I should not have heard from him if I had had no care about the loss of your salvation; 
but then I should have been wanting in the bowels of Christian love 


CHAPTER 11 


12. What wonder is it then, if, when I draw in the grain that has been shaken forth from the threshing- 
floor of the Lord, together with the soil and chaff, I suffer injury from the dust that rebounds against me; 
or that, when I am diligently seeking after the lost sheep of my Lord, I am torn by the briars of thorny 
tongues? I entreat you, lay aside for a time all considerations of party feeling, and judge with some degree 
of fairness between Petilianus and myself. I am desirous that you should be acquainted with the cause of 
the Church; he, that you should be familiar with mine. For what other reason than because he dares not 
bid you disbelieve my witnesses, whom I am constantly citing in the cause of the Church,—for they are 
prophets and apostles, and Christ Himself, the Lord of prophets and apostles,—whereas you easily give 
him credit in whatever he may choose to say concerning me, a man against a man, and one, moreover, of 
your own party against a stranger to you? And should I adduce any witnesses to my life, however 
important the thing he might say would be, it would not be believed by them, and of this Petilianus would 
quickly persuade you; especially when any one would bring forward a plea for me. Since he is an enemy of 
the Donatist party, in virtue of this fact he would also continually be considered your enemy. Petilianus 
therefore reigns supreme. Whenever he aims any abuse at me, of whatever character it may be, you all 
applaud and shout assent. This cause he has found wherein the victory is possible for him, but only with 
you for judges. He will seek for neither proof nor witness; for all that he has to prove in his words is this, 
that he lavishes most copious abuse on one whom you most cordially hate. For whereas, when the 
testimony of divine Scripture is quoted in such abundance and in such express terms in favor of the 
Catholic Church, he remains silent amidst your grief, he has chosen for himself a subject on which he may 


speak amidst applause from you; and though really conquered, yet, pretending that he stands unmoved, 
he may make statements concerning me like this, and even worse than this. It is enough for me, in respect 
of the cause which I am now pleading, that whatsoever I may be found to be, yet the Church for which I 
speak unconquered 


CHAPTER 12 


13. For Iam a man of the threshing-floor of Christ: if a bad man, then part of the chaff; if good, then of the 
grain. The winnowing-fan of this threshing-floor is not the tongue of Petilianus; and hereby, whatever evil 
he may have uttered, even with truth, against the chaff of this threshing-floor, this in no way prejudices its 
grain. But whereinsoever he has cast any revilings or calumnies against the grain itself, its faith is tried 
on earth, and its reward increased in the heavens. For where men are holy servants of the Lord, and are 
fighting with holiness for God, not against Petilianus, or any flesh and blood like him, but against 
principalities and powers, and the rulers of the darkness of this world, such as are all enemies of the 
truth, to whom I would that we could say, “Ye were sometime darkness, but now are ye light in the 
Lord,”—where the servants of God, I say, are waging such a war as this, then all the calumnious revilings 
that are uttered by their enemies, which cause an evil report among the malicious and those that are rash 
in believing, are weapons on the left hand: it is with such as these that even the devil is defeated. For 
when we are tried by good report, whether we resist the exaltation of ourselves to pride, and are tried by 
evil report, whether we love even those very enemies by whom it is invented against us, then we 
overcome the devil by the armor of righteousness on the right hand and on the left. For when the apostle 
had used the expression, “By the armor of righteousness on the right hand and on the left,” he at once 
goes on to Say, as if in explanation of the terms, “By honor and dishonor, by evil report and good report,” 
and so forth,—reckoning honor and good report among the armor on the right hand, dishonor and evil 
report among that upon the left 


CHAPTER 13 


14. If, therefore, I am a servant of the Lord, and a soldier that is not reprobate, with whatever eloquence 
Petilianus stands forth reviling me, ought I in any way to be annoyed that he has been appointed for me as 
a most accomplished craftsman of the armor on the left? It is necessary that I should fight in this armor as 
skillfully as possible in defence of my Lord, and should smite with it the enemy against whom I wage an 
unseen fight, who in all cunning strives and endeavors, with the most perverse and ancient craftiness, 
that this should lead me to hate Petilianus, and so be unable to fulfill the command which Christ has 
given, that we should “love our enemies.” But from this may I be saved by the mercy of Him who loved 
me, and gave Himself for me, so that, as He hung upon the cross, He said, “Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do;” and so taught me to say of Petilianus and all other enemies of mine like him 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.’ 


CHAPTER 14 


15. Furthermore, if I have obtained from you, in accordance with my earnest endeavors, that, laying aside 
from your minds all prejudice of party, you should be impartial judges between Petilianus and myself, I 
will show to you that he has not replied to what I wrote, that you may understand that he has been 
compelled by lack of truth to abandon the dispute, and also see what revilings he has allowed himself to 
utter against the man who so conducted it that he had no reply to make. And yet what I am going to say 
displays itself with such manifest clearness, that, even though your minds were estranged from me by 
party prejudice and personal hatred, yet, if you would only read what is written on both sides, you could 
not but confess among yourselves, in your inmost hearts, that I have spoken truth 


16. For, in replying to the former part of his writings, which then alone had come into my hands, without 
taking any notice of his wordy and sacrilegious revilings, where he says, “Let those men cast in our teeth 
our twice-repeated baptism, who, under the name of baptism, have polluted their souls with a guilty 
washing; whom I hold to be so obscene that no manner of filth is less clean than they; whose lot it has 
been, by a perversion of cleanliness, to be defiled by the water wherein they washed;” I thought that what 
follows was worthy of discussion and refutation, where he says, “For what we look for is the conscience of 
the giver, that the conscience of the recipient may thereby be cleansed;” and I asked what means were to 
be found for cleansing one who receives baptism when the conscience of the giver is polluted, without the 
knowledge of him who is to receive the sacrament at his hands. 


CHAPTER 15 


17. Read now the most profuse revilings which he has poured forth whilst puffed up with indignation 
against me, and see whether he has given me any answer, when I ask what means are to be found for 
cleansing one who receives baptism when the conscience of the giver is polluted, without the knowledge 
of him who receives the sacrament at his hands. I beg of you to search minutely, to examine every page, to 
reckon every line, to ponder every word, to sift the meaning of each syllable, and tell me, if you can 


discover it, where he has made answer to the question, What means are to be found for cleansing the 
conscience of the recipient who is unaware that the conscience of the giver is polluted? 


18. For how did it bear upon the point that he added a phrase which he said was suppressed by me, 
maintaining that he had written in the following terms: “The conscience of him who gives in holiness is 
what we look for to cleanse the conscience of the recipient?” For to prove to you that it was not 
suppressed by me, its addition in no way hinders my inquiry, or makes up the deficiency which was found 
in him. For in the face of those very words I ask again, and I beg of you to see whether he has given any 
answer, If “the conscience of him who gives in holiness is what we look for to cleanse the conscience of 
the recipient,” what means are to be found for cleansing the conscience of the recipient when the 
conscience of the giver is stained with guilt, without the knowledge of him who is to receive the 
sacrament at his hands? I insist upon an answer being given to this. Do not allow that any one should be 
prejudiced by revilings irrelevant to the matter in hand. If the conscience of him who gives in holiness is 
what we look for—observe that I do not say “the conscience of him who gives,” but that I added the 
words, “of him who gives in holiness,”—if the conscience, then, of him who gives in holiness is what we 
look for, what means are to be found for cleansing one who receives baptism when the conscience of the 
giver is polluted, without the knowledge of him who is to receive the sacrament at his hands? 


CHAPTER 16 


19. Let him go now, and with panting lungs and swollen throat find fault with me as a mere dialectician. 
Nay, let him summon, not me, but the science of dialectics itself, to the bar of popular opinion as a forger 
of lies, and let him open his mouth to its widest against it, with all the noisiest uproar of a special pleader. 
Let him say whatever he pleases before the inexperienced, that so the learned may be moved to wrath, 
while the ignorant are deceived. Let him call me, in virtue of my rhetoric, by the name of the orator 
Tertullus, by whom Paul was accused; and let him give himself the name of Advocate, in virtue of the 
pleading in which he boasts his former power, and for this reason delude himself with the notion that he 
is, or rather was, a namesake of the Holy Ghost. Let him, with all my heart, exaggerate the foulness of the 
Manichaeans, and endeavor to divert it on to me by his barking. Let him quote all the exploits of those 
who have been condemned, whether known or unknown to me; and let him turn into the calumnious 
imputation of a prejudged crime, by some new right entirely his own, the fact that a former friend of mine 
there named me in my absence to the better securing of his own defense. Let him read the titles that have 
been placed upon my letters by himself or by his friends, as suited their pleasure, and boast that he has, 
as it were, involved me hopelessly in their expressions. When I acknowledge certain eulogies of bread, 
uttered in all simplicity and merriment, let him take away my character with the absurd imputations of 
poisonous baseness and madness. And let him entertain so bad an opinion of your understanding, as to 
imagine that he can be believed when he declares that pernicious love-charms were given to a woman, not 
only with the knowledge, but actually with the complicity of her husband. What the man who was 
afterwards to ordain me bishop wrote about me in anger, while I was as yet a priest, he may freely seek to 
use as evidence against me. That the same man sought and obtained forgiveness from a holy Council for 
the wrong he thus had done me, he is equally at liberty to ignore as being in my favor,—being either so 
ignorant or so forgetful of Christian gentleness, and the commandment of the gospel, that he brings as an 
accusation against a brother what is wholly unknown to that brother himself, as he humbly entreats that 
pardon may in kindness be extended to him 


CHAPTER 17 


20. Let him further go on, in his discourse of many but manifestly empty words, to matters of which he is 
wholly ignorant, or in which rather he abuses the ignorance of the mass of those who hear him, and from 
the confession of a certain woman, that she had called herself a catechumen of the Manichaeans, being 
already a full member of the Catholic Church, let him say or write what he pleases concerning their 
baptism,—not knowing, or pretending not to know, that the name of catechumen is not bestowed among 
them upon persons to denote that they are at some future time to be baptized, but that this name is given 
to such as are also called Hearers, on the supposition that they cannot observe what are considered the 
higher and greater commandments, which are observed by those whom they think right to distinguish and 
honor by the name of Elect. Let him also maintain with wonderful rashness, either as himself deceived or 
as seeking to deceive, that I was a presbyter among the Manichaeans. Let him set forth and refute, in 
whatever sense seems good to him, the words of the third book of my Confessions, which, both in 
themselves, and from much that I have said before and since, are perfectly clear to all who read them. 
Lastly, let him triumph in my stealing his words, because I have suppressed two of them, as though the 
victory were his upon their restoration 


CHAPTER 18 


21. Certainly in all these things, as you can learn or refresh your memory by reading his letter, he has 
given free scope to the impulse of his tongue, with all the license of boasting which he chose to use, but 
nowhere has he told us where means are to be found for cleansing the conscience of the recipient, when 
that of the giver has been stained with sin without his knowing it. But amid all his noise, and after all his 


noise, serious as it is, too terrible as he himself supposes it to be, I deliberately, as it is said, and to the 
purpose, ask this question once again: If the conscience of him who gives in holiness is what we look for, 
what means are to be found for cleansing one who receives baptism without knowing that the conscience 
of the giver is stained with sin? And throughout his whole epistle I find nothing said in answer to this 
question 


CHAPTER 19 


22. For perhaps some one of you will say to me, All these things which he said against you he wished to 
have force for this purpose, that he might take away your character, and through you the character of 
those with whom you hold communion, that neither they themselves, nor those whom you endeavor to 
bring over to your communion, may hold you to be of any further importance. But, in deciding whether he 
has given no answer to the words of your epistle, we must look at them in the light of the passage in 
which he proposed them for consideration. Let us then do so: let us look at his writings in the light of that 
very passage. Passing over, therefore, the passage in which I sought to introduce my subject to the reader, 
and to ignore those few prefatory words of his, which were rather insulting than revelant to the subject 
under discussion, I go on to say, “He says, What we look for is the conscience of the giver, to cleanse that 
of the recipient.’ But supposing the conscience of the giver is concealed from view, and perhaps defiled 
with sin, how will it be able to cleanse the conscience of the recipient, if, as he says, what we look for is 
the conscience of the giver, to cleanse that of the recipient?’ For if he should say that it makes no matter 
to the recipient what amount of evil may be concealed from view in the conscience of the giver, perhaps 
that ignorance may have such a degree of efficacy as this, that a man cannot be defiled by the guilt of the 
conscience of him from whom he receives baptism, so long as he is unaware of it. Let it then be granted 
that the guilty conscience of his neighbor cannot defile a man so long as he is unaware of it; but is it 
therefore clear that it can further cleanse him from his own guilt? Whence then is a man to be cleansed 
who receives baptism, when the conscience of the giver is polluted without the knowledge of him who is 
to receive it, especially when he goes on to say, For he who receives faith from the faithless receives not 
faith but guilt?’” 


CHAPTER 20 


23. All these statements in my letter Petilianus set before himself for refutation. Let us see, therefore, 
whether he has refuted them; whether he has made any answer to them at all. For I add the words which 
he calumniously accuses me of having suppressed, and, having done so, I ask him again the same question 
in an even shorter form; for by adding these two words he has helped me much in shortening this 
proposition. If the conscience of him who gives in holiness is what we look for to cleanse that of the 
recipient, and if he who has received his faith wittingly from one that is faithless, receives not faith but 
guilt, where shall we find means to cleanse the conscience of the recipient, when he has not known that 
the conscience of the giver is stained with guilt, and when he receives his faith unwittingly from one that 
is faithless? I ask, where shall we find means to cleanse it? Let him tell us; let him not pass off into 
another subject; let him not cast a mist over the eyes of the inexperienced. To end with, at any rate, after 
many tortuous circumlocutions have been interposed and thoroughly worked out, let him at last tell us 
where we shall find means to cleanse the conscience of the recipient when the stains of guilt in the 
conscience of the faithless baptizer are concealed from view, if the conscience of him who gives in 
holiness is what we look for to cleanse that of the recipient, and if he who has received his faith wittingly 
from one that is faithless, receives not faith but guilt? For the man in question receives it from a faithless 
man who has not the conscience of one who gives in holiness, but a conscience stained with guilt, and 
veiled from view. Where then shall we find means to cleanse his conscience? whence then does he receive 
his faith? For if he is neither then cleansed, nor then receives faith, when the faithlessness and guilt of the 
baptizer are concealed, why, when these are afterwards brought to light and condemned, is he not then 
baptized afresh, that he may be cleansed and receive faith? But if, while the faithlessness and guilt of the 
other are concealed, he is cleansed and does receive faith, whence does he obtain his cleansing, whence 
does he receive faith, when there is not the conscience of one that gives in holiness to cleanse the 
conscience of the recipient? Let him tell us this; let him make reply to this: Whence does he obtain his 
cleansing, whence does he receive faith, if the conscience of him that gives in holiness is what we look for 
to cleanse the conscience of the recipient, seeing that this does not exist, when the baptizer conceals his 
character of faithlessness and guilt? To this no answer has been made whatever 


CHAPTER 21 


24. But see, when he is reduced to straits in the argument, he again makes an attack on me full of mist 
and wind, that the calm clearness of the truth may be obscured; and through the extremity of his want he 
becomes full of resources, shown not in saying what is true, but in unbought empty revilings. Hold fast, 
with the keenest attention and utmost perseverance, what he ought to answer,—that is, where means may 
be found for cleansing the conscience of the recipient when the stains in that of the giver are concealed,— 
lest possibly the blast of his eloquence should wrest this from your hands, and you in turn should be 
carried away by the dark tempest of his turgid discourse, so as wholly to fail in seeing whence he has 
digressed, and to what point he should return; and see where the man can wander, whilst he cannot stand 


in the matter which he has undertaken. For see how much he says, through having nothing that he ought 
to say. He says “that I slide in slippery places, but am held up; that I neither destroy nor confirm the 
objections that I make; that I devise uncertain things in the place of certainty; that I do not permit my 
readers to believe what is true, but cause them to look with increased suspicion on what is doubtful.” He 
says “that I have the accursed talents of the Academic philosopher Carneades.” He endeavors to insinuate 
what the Academics think of the falseness or the falsehood of human sensation, showing in this also that 
he is wholly without knowledge of what he says. He declares that “it is said by them that snow is black, 
whereas it is white; and that silver is black; and that a tower is round, or free from projections, when it is 
really angular; that an oar is broken in the water, while it is whole.” And all this because, when he had 
said that “the conscience of him that gives,” or “of him that gives in holiness, is what we look for to 
cleanse the conscience of the recipient,” I said in reply, What if the conscience of the giver be hidden from 
sight, and possibly be stained with guilt? Here you have his black snow, and black silver, and his tower 
round instead of angular, and the oar in the water broken while yet whole, in that I suggested a state of 
the case which might be conceived, and could not really exist, that the conscience of the giver might be 
hidden from view, and possibly might be stained with guilt! 


25. Then he continues in the same strain, and cries out: “What is that what if? what is that possibly? 
except the uncertain and wavering hesitation of one who doubts, of whom your poet says’— 


What if I now return to those who say, What if the sky should fall?’” 


Does he mean that when I said, What if the conscience of the giver be hidden from sight, and possibly be 
stained with guilt? that it is much the same as if I had said, What if the sky should fall? There certainly is 
the phrase What if, because it is possible that it may be hidden from view, and it is possible that it may 
not. For when it is not known what the giver is thinking of, or what crime he has committed, then his 
conscience is certainly hidden from the view of the recipient; but when his sin is plainly manifest, then it 
is not hidden. I used the expression, And possibly may be stained with guilt, because it is possible that it 
may be hidden from view and yet be pure; and again, it is possible that it may be hidden from view and be 
stained with guilt. This is the meaning of the What if; this the meaning of the Possibly. Is this at all like 
“What if the sky should fall?” O how often have men been convicted, how often have they confessed 
themselves that they had consciences stained with guilt and adultery, whilst men were unwittingly 
baptized by them after they were degraded by the sin subsequently brought to light, and yet the sky did 
not fall! What have we here to do with Pilus and Furius, who defended the cause of injustice against 
justice? What have we here to do with the atheist Diagoras, who denied that there was any God, so that he 
would seem to be the man of whom the prophet spoke beforehand, “The fool hath said in his heart there is 
no God?” What have we here to do with these? Why were their names brought in, except that they might 
make a diversion in favor of a man who had nothing to say? that while he is at any rate saying something, 
though needlessly, about these, the matter in hand may seem to be progressing, and an answer may be 
supposed to be made to a question which remains without an answer? 


CHAPTER 22 


26. Lastly, if these two or three words, What if, and Possibly, are so absolutely intolerable, that on their 
account we should have aroused from their long sleep the Academics, and Carneades, and Pilus, and 
Furius, and Diagoras, and black snow, and the falling of the sky, and everything else that is equally 
senseless and absurd, let them be removed from our argument. For, as a matter of fact, it is by no means 
impossible to express what we desire to say without them. There is quite sufficient for our purpose in 
what is found a little later, and has been introduced by himself from my letter: “By what means then is he 
to be cleansed who receives baptism when the conscience of the giver is polluted, and that without the 
knowledge of him who is to receive the sacrament?” Do you acknowledge that here there is no What if, no 
Possibly? Well then, let an answer be given. Give close heed, lest he be found to answer this in what 
follows. “But,” says he, “I bind you in your cavilling to the faith of believing, that you may not wander 
further from it. Why do you turn away your life from errors by arguments of folly? Why do you disturb the 
system of belief in respect of matters without reason? By this one word I bind and convince you.” It was 
Petilianus that said this, not I. These words are from the letter of Petilianus; but from that letter, to which 
I just now added the two words which he accuses me of having suppressed, showing that, notwithstanding 
their addition, the pertinency of my question, to which he makes no answer, remains with greater brevity 
and simplicity. It is beyond dispute that these two words are, In holiness, and Wittingly: so that it should 
not be, “The conscience of him who gives,” but “The conscience of him who gives in holiness;” and that it 
should not be, “He who has received his faith from one that is faithless,” but “He who has wittingly 
received his faith from one that is faithless.” And yet I had not really suppressed these words; but I had 
not found them in the copy which was placed in my hands. It is possible enough that it was incorrect; nor 
indeed is it wholly beyond the possibility of belief that even by this suggestion Academic grudge should be 
roused against me, and that it should be asserted that, in declaring the copy to be incorrect, I had said 
much the same sort of thing as if I had declared that snow was black. For why should I repay in kind his 
rash suggestion, and say that, though he pretends that I suppressed the words, he really added them 
afterwards himself, since the copy, which is not angry, can confirm that mark of incorrectness, without any 
abusive rashness on my part? 


CHAPTER 23 


27. And, in the first place, with regard to that first expression, “Of him who gives in holiness,” it does not 
interfere in the least with my inquiry, by which he is so much distressed, whether I use the expression, “If 
the conscience of him that gives is what we look for,” or the fuller phrase, “If the conscience of him that 
gives in holiness is what we look for, to cleanse the conscience of the recipient,” by what means then is he 
to be cleansed who receives baptism if the conscience of the giver is polluted, without the knowledge of 
him who is to receive the sacrament? And with regard to the other word that is added, “wittingly,” so that 
the sentence should not run, “He who has received his faith from one that is faithless,” but “He who has 
wittingly received his faith from one that is faithless, receives not faith but guilt,” I confess that I had said 
some things as though the word were absent, but I can easily afford to do without them; for they caused 
more hindrance to the facility of my argument than they gave assistance to its power. For how much more 
readily, how much more plainly and shortly, can I put the question thus: “If the conscience of him who 
gives in holiness is what we look for to cleanse the conscience of the recipient,” and “if he who has 
wittingly received his faith from one that is faithless receives not faith but guilt,” by what means is he 
cleansed, from whom the stain on the conscience of him who gives, but not in holiness, is hidden? and 
whence does he receive true faith, who is baptized unwittingly by one that is faithless? Let it be declared 
whence this shall be, and then the whole theory of baptism will be disclosed; then all that is matter of 
investigation will be brought to light,—but only if it be declared, not if the time be consumed in evil- 
speaking 


CHAPTER 24 


28. Whatever, therefore, he finds in these two words,—whether he brings calumnious accusations about 
their suppression, or boasts of their being added,—you perceive that it in no way hinders my question, to 
which he can find no answer that he can make; and therefore, not wishing to remain silent, he takes the 
opportunity of making an attack upon my character,—retiring, I should have said, from the discussion, 
except that he had never entered on it. For just as though the question were about me, and not about the 
truth of the Church, or of baptism, therefore he says that I, by suppressing these two words, have argued 
as though it were no stumblingblock in the way of my conscience, that I have ignored what he calls the 
sacrilegious conscience of him who polluted me. But if this were so, the addition of the word “wittingly,” 
which is thus introduced, would be in my favor, and its suppression would tell against me. For if I had 
wished that my defense should be urged on the ground that I should be supposed to have been 
unacquainted with the conscience of the man that baptized me, then I would accept Petilianus as having 
spoken in my behalf, since he does not say in general terms, “He that has received his faith from one that 
is faithless,” but “He that has wittingly received his faith from one that is faithless, receives not faith but 
guilt;” so that hence I might boast that I had received not guilt, but faith, since I could say I did not 
receive it wittingly from one that was faithless, but was unacquainted with the conscience of him that 
gave it. See, therefore, and reckon carefully, if you can, what an amount of superfluous words he wastes 
on the one phrase, “I was unacquainted with” which he declares that I have used; whereas I never used it 
at all,—partly because the question under discussion was not concerning me, so that I should need to use 
it; partly because no fault was apparent in him that baptized me, so that I should be forced to say in my 
defense that I had been unacquainted with his conscience 


CHAPTER 25 


29. And yet Petilianus, to avoid answering what I have said, sets before himself what I have not, and 
draws men’s attention away from the consideration of his debt, lest they should exact the answer which 
he ought to make. He constantly introduces the expressions, “I have been unacquainted with,” “I say,” and 
makes answer, “But if you were unacquainted with;” and, as though convicting me, so that it should be out 
of my power to say, “I was unacquainted with,” he quotes Mensurius, Caecilianus, Macarius, Taurinus, 
Romanus, and declares that “they had acted in opposition to the Church of God, as I could not fail to 
know, seeing that I am an African, and already well advanced in years,” whereas, so far as I hear, 
Mensurius died in the unity of the communion of the Church, before the faction of Donatus separated 
itself therefrom; whilst I had read the history of Caecilianus, that they themselves had referred his case to 
Constantine, and that he had been once and again acquitted by the judges whom that emperor had 
appointed to try the matter, and again a third time by the sovereign himself, when they appealed to him. 
But whatever Macarius and Taurinus and Romanus did, either in their judicial or executive functions, in 
behalf of unity as against their pertinacious madness, it is beyond doubt that it was all done in accordance 
with the laws, which these same persons made it unavoidable should be passed and put in force, by 
referring the case of Caecilianus to the judgment of the emperor 


30. Among many other things which are wholly irrevelant, he says that “I was so hard hit by the decision 
of the proconsul Messianus, that I was forced to fly from Africa.” And in consequence of this falsehood (to 
which, if he was not the author of it, he certainly lent malicious ears when others maliciously invented it), 
how many other falsehoods had he the hardihood not only to utter, but actually to write with wondrous 
rashness, seeing that I went to Milan before the consulship of Banto, and that, in pursuance of the 
profession of rhetorician which I then followed, I recited a panegyric in his honor as consul on the first of 


January, in the presence of a vast assembly of men; and after that journey I only returned to Africa after 
the death of the tyrant Maximus: whereas the proconsul Messianus heard the case of the Manichaeans 
after the consulship of Banto, as the day of the chronicles inserted by Petilianus himself sufficiently 
shows. And if it were necessary to prove this for the satisfaction of those who are in doubt, or believe the 
contrary, I could produce many men, illustrious in their generation, as most sufficient witnesses to all that 
period of my life. 
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31. But why do we make inquiry into these points? Why do we both suffer and cause unnecessary delay? 
Are we likely to find out by such a course as this what means we are to use for cleansing the conscience of 
the recipient, who does not know that the conscience of the giver is stained with guilt: whence the man is 
to receive faith who is unwittingly baptized by one that is faithless?—the question which Petilianus had 
proposed to himself to answer in my epistle, then going on to say anything else he pleased except what 
the matter in hand required. How often has he said, “If ignorant you were,”—as though I had said, what I 
never did say, that I was unacquainted with the conscience of him who baptized me. And he seemed to 
have no other object in all that his evil-speaking mouth poured forth, except that he should appear to 
prove that I had not been ignorant of the misdeeds of those among whom I was baptized, and with whom I 
was associated in communion, understanding fully, it would seem, that ignorance did not convict me of 
guilt. See then that if I were ignorant, as he has repeated so often, beyond all doubt I should be innocent 
of all these crimes. Whence therefore should I be cleansed, who am unacquainted with the conscience of 
him who gives but not in holiness, so that I may be least ensnared by his offenses? Whence then should I 
receive faith, seeing that I was baptized unwittingly by one that was faithless? For he has not repeated “If 
ignorant you were” so often without purpose, but simply to prevent my being reputed innocent, esteeming 
beyond all doubt that no man’s innocence is violated if he unwittingly receives his faith from one that is 
faithless, and is not acquainted with the stains on the conscience of him that gives, but not in holiness. Let 
him say, therefore, by what means such men are to be cleansed, whence they are to receive not guilt but 
faith. But let him not deceive you. Let him not, while uttering much, say nothing; or rather, let him not say 
much while saying nothing. Next, to urge a point which occurs to me, and must not be passed over,—if I 
am guilty because I have not been ignorant, to use his own phraseology, and I am proved not to have been 
ignorant, because I am an African, and already advanced in years, let him grant that the youths of other 
nations throughout the world are not guilty, who had no opportunity either from their race, or from that 
age you bring against me, of knowing the points that are laid to our charge, be they true, or be they false; 
and yet they, if they have fallen into your hands, are rebaptized without any considerations of such a kind 
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32. But this is not what we are now inquiring. Let him rather answer (what he wanders off into the most 
irrelevant matters in order to avoid answering) by what means the conscience of the recipient is cleansed 
who is unacquainted with the stain on the conscience of the giver, if the conscience of one that gives in 
holiness is what we look for to cleanse the conscience of the recipient? and from what source he receive 
faith who is unwittingly baptized by one that is faithless, if he that has wittingly received his faith from 
one that is faithless receives not faith but guilt? Omitting, therefore, his revilings, which he has cast at me 
without any sound consideration, let us still notice that he does not say what we demand in what follows. 
But I should like to look at the garrulous mode in which he has set this forth, as though he were sure to 
overwhelm us with confusion. “But let us return,” he says, “to that argument of your fancy, whereby you 
seem to have represented to yourself in a form of words the persons you baptize. For since you do not see 
the truth, it would have been more seemly to have imagined what was probable.” These words of his own, 
Petilianus put forth by way of preface, being about to state the words that I had used. Then he went on to 
quote: “Behold, you say, the faithless man stands ready to baptize, but he who is to be baptized knows 
nothing of his faithlessness.” He has not quoted the whole of my proposition and question; and presently 
he begins to ask me in his turn, saying, “Who is the man, and from what corner has he started up, that 
you propose to us? Why do you seem to see a man who is the produce of your imagination, in order to 
avoid seeing one whom you are bound to see, and to examine and test most carefully? But since I see that 
you are unacquainted with the order of the sacrament, I tell you this as shortly as I can: you were bound 
both to examine your baptizer, and to be examined by him.” What is it, then, that we were waiting for? 
That he should tell us by what means the conscience of the recipient is to be cleansed, who is 
unacquainted with the stain on the conscience of him that gives but not in holiness, and whence the man 
is to receive not guilt but faith, who has received baptism unwittingly from one that is faithless. All that 
we have heard is that the baptizer ought most diligently to be examined by him who wishes to receive not 
guilt but faith, that the latter may make himself acquainted with the conscience of him that gives in 
holiness, which is to cleanse the conscience of the recipient. For the man that has failed to make this 
examination, and has unwittingly received baptism from one that is faithless, from the very fact that he 
did not make the examination, and therefore did not know of the stain on the conscience of the giver, was 
incapacitated from receiving faith instead of guilt. Why therefore did he add what he made so much of 
adding,—the word wittingly, which he calumniously accused me of having suppressed? For in his 
unwillingness that the sentence should run, “He who has received his faith from one that is faithless, 
receives not faith but guilt,” he seems to have left some hope to the man that acts unwittingly. But now, 


when he is asked whence that man is to receive faith who is baptized unwittingly by one that is faithless, 
he has answered that he ought to have examined his baptizer; so that, beyond all doubt, he refuses the 
wretched man permission even to be ignorant, by not finding out from what source he may receive faith, 
unless he has placed his trust in the man that is baptizing him 
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33. This is what we look upon with horror in your party; this is what the sentence of God condemns, 
crying out with the utmost truth and the utmost clearness, “Cursed is every one that trusteth in man.” 
This is what is most openly forbidden by holy humility and apostolic love, as Paul declares, “Let no man 
glory in men.” This is the reason that the attack of empty calumnies and of the bitterest invectives grows 
even fiercer against us, that when human authority is as it were overthrown, there may remain no ground 
of hope for those to whom we administer the word and sacrament of God in accordance with the 
dispensation entrusted unto us. We make answer to them: How long do you rest your support on man? 
The venerable society of the Catholic Church makes answer to them: “Truly my soul waiteth upon God: 
from Him cometh my salvation. He only is my God and my helper; I shall not be moved.” For what other 
reason have they had for removing from the house of God, except that they pretended that they could not 
endure those vessels made to dishonor, from which the house shall not be free until the day of judgment? 
whereas all the time they rather appear, by their deeds and by the records of the time, to have themselves 
been vessels of this kind, while they threw the imputation in the teeth of others; of which said vessels 
made unto dishonor, in order that no one should on their account remove in confusion of mind from the 
great house, which alone belongs to the great Father of our family, the servant of God, one who was good 
and faithful, or was capable of receiving faith in baptism, as I have shown above, expressly says, “Truly 
my soul waiteth upon God” (on God, you see, and not on man): “from Him cometh my salvation” (not from 
man). But Petilianus would refuse to ascribe to God the cleansing and purifying of a man, even when the 
stain upon the conscience of him who gives, but not in holiness, is hidden from view, and any one receives 
his faith unwittingly from one that is faithless. “I tell you this,” he says, “as shortly as I can: you were 
bound both to examine your baptizer, and to be examined by him.” 
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34. I entreat of you, pay attention to this: I ask where the means shall be found for cleansing the 
conscience of the recipient, when he is not acquainted with the stain upon the conscience of him that 
gives but not in holiness, if the conscience of him that gives in holiness is waited for to cleanse the 
conscience of the recipient? and from what source he is to receive faith, who is unwittingly baptized by 
one that is faithless, if, whosoever has received his faith wittingly from one that is faithless, receives not 
faith but guilt? and he answers me, that both the baptizer and the baptized should be subjected to 
examination. And for the proof of this point, out of which no question arises, he adduces the example of 
John, in that he was examined by those who asked him who he claimed to be, and that he also in turn 
examined those to whom he says, “O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come?” What has this to do with the subject? What has this to do with the question under discussion? God 
had vouchsafed to John the testimony of most eminent holiness of life, confirmed by the previous witness 
of the noblest prophecy, both when he was conceived, and when he was born. But the Jews put their 
question, already believing him to be a saint, to find out which of the saints he maintained himself to be, 
or whether he was himself the saint of saints, that is, Christ Jesus. So much favor indeed was shown to 
him, that credence would at once have been given to whatever he might have said about himself. If, 
therefore, we are to follow this precedent in declaring that each several baptizer is now to be examined, 
then each must also be believed, whatever he may say of himself. But who is there that is made up of 
deceit, whom we know that the Holy Spirit flees from, in accordance with the Scripture, who would not 
wish the best to be believed of him, or who would hesitate to bring this about by the use of any words 
within his reach? Accordingly, when he shall have been asked who he is, and shall have answered that he 
is the faithful dispenser of God’s ordinances, and that his conscience is not polluted with the stain of any 
crime, will this be the whole examination, or will there be a further more careful investigation into his 
character and life? Assuredly there will. But it is not written that this was done by those who in the desert 
of Jordan asked John who he was 


CHAPTER 30 


35. Accordingly this precedent is wholly without bearing on the matter in hand. We might rather say that 
the declaration of the apostle sufficiently inculcates this care, when he says, “Let these also first be 
proved; then let them use the office of a deacon, being found blameless.” And since this is done anxiously 
and habitually in both parties, by almost all concerned, how comes it that so many are found to be 
reprobates subsequently to the time of having undertaken this ministry, except that, on the one hand, 
human care is often deceived, and, on the other hand, those who have begun well occasionally 
deteriorate? And since things of this sort happen so frequently as to allow no man to hide them or to 
forget them, what is the reason that Petilianus now teaches us insultingly, in a few words, that the 
baptizer ought to be examined by the candidate for baptism, since our question is, by what means the 
conscience of the recipient is to be cleansed, when the stain on the conscience of him that gives, but not 


in holiness, has been concealed from view, if the conscience of one that gives in holiness is what we look 
for to cleanse the conscience of the recipient. “Since I see,” he says, “that you are unacquainted with the 
order of the sacrament, I tell you this as shortly as I can: you were bound both to examine your baptizer, 
and to be examined by him.” What an answer to make! He is surrounded in so many places by such a 
multitude of men that have been baptized by ministers who, having in the first instance seemed righteous 
and chaste, have subsequently been convicted and degraded in consequence of the disclosure of their 
faults: and he thinks that he is avoiding the force of this question, in which we ask by what means the 
conscience of the recipient is to be cleansed, when he is unacquainted with the stain upon the conscience 
of him that gives but not in holiness, if the conscience of one that gives in holiness is what we look for to 
cleanse the conscience of the recipient,—he thinks, I say, that he is avoiding the force of this question, by 
saying shortly that the baptizer ought to be examined. Nothing is more unfortunate than not to be 
consistent with truth, by which every one is so shut in, that he cannot find a means of escape. We ask from 
whom he is to receive faith who is baptized by one that is faithless? The answer is, “He ought to have 
examined his baptizer.” Is it therefore the case that, since he does not examine him, and so even 
unwittingly receives his faith from one that is faithless, he receives not faith but guilt? Why then are those 
men not baptized afresh, who are found to have been baptized by men that are detected and convicted 
reprobates, while their true character was yet concealed? 
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36. “And where,” he says, “is the word that I added, wittingly?so that I did not say, He that has received 
his faith from one that is faithless; but, He that has received his faith wittingly from one that is faithless, 
receives not faith but guilt.” He therefore who received his faith unwittingly from one that was faithless, 
received not guilt but faith; and accordingly I ask from what source he has received it? And being thus 
placed in a strait, he answers, “He ought to have examined him.” Granted that he ought to have done so; 
but, as a matter of fact, he did not, or he was not able: what is your verdict about him? Was he cleansed, 
or was he not? If he was cleansed, I ask from what source? For the polluted conscience of him that gave 
but not in holiness, with which he was unacquainted, could not cleanse him. But if he was not cleansed, 
command that he be so now. You give no such orders, therefore he was cleansed. Tell me by what means? 
Do you at any rate tell me what Petilianus has failed to tell. For I propose to you the very same words 
which he was unable to answer. “Behold the faithless man stands ready to baptize; but he who is to be 
baptized knows nothing of his faithlessness: what do you think that he will receive—faith, or guilt?” This is 
sufficient as a constant form of question: answer, or search diligently to find what he has answered. You 
will find abuse that has already been convicted. He finds fault with me, as though in derision, maintaining 
that I ought to suggest what is probable for consideration, since I cannot see the truth. For, repeating my 
words, and cutting my sentence in two, he says, “Behold, you say, the faithless man stands ready to 
baptize; but he who is to be baptized knows nothing of his faithlessness.” Then he goes on to ask, “Who is 
the man, and from what corner has he started up, that you propose to us?” Just as though there were 
some one or two individuals, and such cases were not constantly occurring everywhere on either side! 
Why does he ask of me who the man in question is, and from what corner he has started up, instead of 
looking round, and seeing that the churches are few and far between, whether in cities or in country 
districts, which do not contain men detected in crimes, and degraded from the ministry? While their true 
character was concealed, while they wished to be thought good, though really bad, and to be reputed 
chaste, though really guilty of adultery, so long they were involved in deceit; and so the Holy Spirit, 
according to the Scripture, was fleeing from them. It is from the crowd, therefore, of these men who 
hitherto concealed their character that the faithless man whom I suggested started up. Why does he ask 
me whence he started up, shutting his eyes to all this crowd, from which sufficient noise arises to satisfy 
the blind, if we take into consideration none but those who might have been convicted and degraded from 
their office? 
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37. What shall we say of what he himself advanced in his epistle, that “Quodvultdeus, having been 
convicted of two adulteries, and cast out from among you, was received by those of our party?” What then 
(I would speak without prejudice to this man, who proved his case to be a good one, or at least persuaded 
men that it was so), when such men among you, being as yet undetected, administer baptism, what is 
received at their hands,—faith, or guilt? Surely not faith, because they have not the conscience of one who 
gives in holiness to cleanse the conscience of the recipient. But yet not guilt either, in virtue of that added 
word: “For he that has received his faith wittingly from one that is faithless, receives not faith but guilt.” 
But when men were baptized by those of whom I speak, they were surely ignorant what sort of men they 
were. Furthermore, not receiving faith from their baptizers, who had not the conscience of one that gives 
in holiness, and not receiving guilt, because they were baptized not knowing but in ignorance of their 
faults, they therefore remained without faith and without guilt. They are not, therefore, in the number of 
men of such abandoned character. But neither can they be in the number of the faithful, because, as they 
could not receive guilt, so neither could they receive faith from their baptizers. But we see that they are 
reputed by you in the number of the faithful, and that no one of you declares his opinion that they ought to 
be baptized, but all of you hold valid the baptism which they have already received. They have therefore 
received faith; and yet they have not received it from those who had not the conscience of one that gives 


in holiness, to cleanse the conscience of the recipient. Whence then did they receive it? This is the point 
from which I make my effort; this is the question that I press most earnestly; to this I do most urgently 
demand an answer 


CHAPTER 33 


38. See now how Petilianus, to avoid answering this question, or to avoid being proved to be incapable of 
answering it, wanders off vainly into irrelevant matter in abuse of us, accusing us and proving nothing; 
and when he chances to make an endeavor to resist, with something like a show of fighting for his cause, 
he is everywhere overcome with the greatest ease. But yet he nowhere gives an answer of any kind to this 
one question which we ask: If the conscience of one that gives in holiness is what we look for to cleanse 
the conscience of the recipient, by what means is he to be cleansed who received baptism while the 
conscience of the giver was polluted, without the knowledge of him who was to receive it? for in these 
words, which he quoted from my epistle, he set me forth as asking a question, while he showed himself as 
giving no answer. For after saying what I have just now recited, and when, on being brought into a great 
strait on every side, he had been compelled to say that the baptizer ought to be examined by the 
candidate for baptism, and the candidate in turn by the baptizer; and when he had tried to fortify this 
statement by the example of John, in hopes that he might find auditors either of the greatest negligence or 
of the greatest ignorance, he then went on to advance other testimonies of Scripture wholly irrelevant to 
the matter in hand, as the saying of the eunuch to Philip, “See, here is water; what doth hinder me to be 
baptized?” “inasmuch as he knew,” says he, “that those of abandoned character were prevented;” arguing 
that the reason why Philip did not forbid him to be baptized was because he had proved, in his reading of 
the Scriptures, how far he believed in Christ,—as though he had prohibited Simon Magus. And again, he 
urges that the prophets were afraid of being deceived by false baptism, and that therefore Isaiah said, 
“Lying water that has not faith,” as though showing that water among faithless men is lying; whereas it is 
not Isaiah but Jeremiah that says this of lying men, calling the people in a figure water, as is most clearly 
shown in the Apocalypse. And again, he quotes as words of David, “Let not the oil of the sinner anoint my 
head,” when David has been speaking of the flattery of the smooth speaker deceiving with false praise, so 
as to lead the head of the man praised to wax great with pride. And this meaning is made manifest by the 
words immediately preceding in the same psalm. For he says, “Let the righteous smite me, it shall be a 
kindness; and let him reprove me: but the oil of the sinner shall not break my head.” What can be clearer 
than this sentence? what more manifest? For he declares that he had rather be reproved in kindness with 
the sharp correction of the righteous, so that he may be healed, than anointed with the soft speaking of 
the flatterer, so as to be puffed up with pride 
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39. Petilianus quotes also the warning of the Apostle John, that we should not believe every spirit, but try 
the spirits whether they are of God, as though this care should be bestowed in order that the wheat 
should be separated from the chaff in this present world before its time, and not rather for fear that the 
wheat should be deceived by the chaff; or as though, even if the lying spirit should have said something 
that was true, it was to be denied, because the spirit whom we should abominate had said it. But if any 
one thinks this, he is mad enough to contend that Peter ought not to have said, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God,” because the devils had already said something to the same effect. Seeing, 
therefore, that the baptism of Christ, whether administered by an unrighteous or a righteous man, is 
nothing but the baptism of Christ what a cautious man and faithful Christian should do is to avoid the 
unrighteousness of man, not to condemn the sacraments of God 


40. Assuredly in all these things Petilianus gives no answer to the question, If the conscience of one that 
gives in holiness is what we look for to cleanse the conscience of the recipient, by what means is he to be 
cleansed who receives baptism, when the conscience of the giver is polluted without the knowledge of the 
proposed recipient? A certain Cyprian, a colleague of his from Thubursicubur, was caught in a brothel 
with a woman of most abandoned character, and was brought before Primianus of Carthage, and 
condemned. Now, when this man baptized before he was detected and condemned, it is manifest that he 
had not the conscience of one that gives in holiness, so as to cleanse the conscience of the recipient. By 
what means then have they been cleansed who at this day, after he has been condemned, are certainly not 
washed again? It was not necessary to name the man save only to prevent Petilianus from repeating, 
“Who is the man, and from what corner has he started up, that you propose to us?” Why did not your 
party examine that baptizer, as John, in the opinion of Petilianus, was examined? Or was the real fact this, 
that they examined him so far as man can examine man, but were unable to find him out, as he long lay 
hid with cunning falseness? 
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Was the water administered by this man not lying? or is the oil of the fornicator not the oil of the sinner? 
or must we hold what the Catholic Church says, and what is true, that that water and that oil are not his 
by whom they were administered, but His whose name was then invoked? Why did they who were 
baptized by that hypocrite, whose sins were concealed, fail to try the spirit, to prove that it was not of 


God? For the Holy Spirit of discipline was even then fleeing from the hypocrite. Was it that He was fleeing 
from him, but at the same time not deserting His sacraments, though ministered by him? Lastly, since you 
do not deny that those men have been already cleansed, whom you take no care to have cleansed now that 
he is condemned, see whether, after shedding over the subject so many mists in so many different ways, 
Petilianus, after all, in any place gives any answer to the question by what means these men have been 
cleansed, if what we look for to cleanse the conscience of the recipient is the conscience of one that gives 
in holiness, such as the man who was secretly unclean could not have had 


41. Making then, no answer to this which is so urgently asked of him, and, in the next place, even seeking 
for himself a latitude of speech, he says, “since both prophets and apostles have been cautious enough to 
fear these things, with what face do you say that the baptism of the sinner is holy to those who believe 
with a good conscience?” Just as though I or any Catholic maintained that that baptism was of the sinner 
which is administered or received with a sinner to officiate, instead of being His in virtue of belief in 
whose name the candidate is baptized! Then he goes off to an invective against the traitor Judas, saying 
against him whatever he can, quoting the testimony of the prophets uttered concerning him so long a time 
before, as though he would steep the Church of Christ dispersed throughout the world, whose cause is 
involved in this discussion, in the impiety of the traitor Judas,—not considering what this very thing 
should have recalled to his mind, that we ought no more to doubt that that is the Church of Christ which 
is spread abroad throughout the world, since this was prophesied with truth so many years before, than 
we ought to doubt that it was necessary that Christ should be betrayed by one of His disciples, because 
this was prophesied in like manner. 
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42. But after this, when Petilianus came to that objection of ours, that they allowed the baptism of the 
followers of Maximianus, whom they had condemned,—although in the statement of this question he 
thought it right to use his own words rather than mine; for neither do we assert that the baptism of 
sinners is of profit to us, seeing that we maintain it to belong not only to no sinners, but to no men 
whatsoever, in that we are satisfied that it is Christ’s alone,—having put the question in this form, he says, 
“Yet you obstinately aver that it is right that the baptism of sinners should be of profit to you, because we 
too, according to your statement, maintained the baptism of criminals whom we justly condemned.” When 
he came to this question, as I said before, even all the show of fight which he had made deserted him. He 
could not find any way to go, any means of escape, any path by which, either through subtle watching or 
bold enterprise, he could either secretly steal away, or sally forth by force. “Although this,” he says, “I will 
demonstrate in my second book, how great the difference is between those of our party and those of yours 
whom you call innocent, yet, in the meantime, first extricate yourselves from the offenses with which you 
are acquainted in your colleagues, and then seek out the mode of dealing with those whom we cast out.” 
Would any one, any man upon the earth, give an answer like this, save one who is setting himself against 
the truth, against which he cannot find any answer that can be made? Accordingly, if we too were to use 
the same words: In the meantime, first extricate yourselves from the offenses with which you are 
acquainted in your colleagues, and then bring up against us any charge connected with those whom you 
hold to be wicked amongst us,—what is the result? Have we both won the victory, or are we both 
defeated? Nay, rather He has gained the victory for His Church and in His Church, who has taught us in 
His Scriptures that no man should glory in men, and that he that glorieth should glory in the Lord. For 
behold in our case who assert with the eloquence of truth that the man who believes is not justified by 
him by whom he is baptized, but by Him of whom it is written, “To him that believeth on Him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness,” since we do not glory in men, and strive, 
when we glory, to glory in the Lord in virtue of His own gift, how wholly safe are we, whatever fault or 
charge Petilianus may have been able to prove concerning certain men of our communion! For among us, 
whatever wicked men are either wholly undetected, or, being known to certain persons, are yet tolerated 
for the sake of the bond of unity and peace, in consideration of other good men to whom their wickedness 
is unknown, and before whom they could not be convicted, in order that the wheat may not be rooted up 
together with the tares, yet they so bear the burden of their own wickedness, that no one shares it with 
them except those who are pleased with their unrighteousness. Nor indeed have we any apprehension 
that those whom they baptize cannot be justified, since they believe in Him that justifieth the ungodly that 
their faith may be counted for righteousness 


CHAPTER 37 


43. Furthermore, according to our tenets, neither he of whom Petilianus said that he was cast forth by us 
for the sin of the men of Sodom, another being appointed in his place, and that afterwards he was actually 
restored to our college,—talking all the time without knowing what he was saying,—nor he whom he 
declares to have been penitent among you, in whatever degree their respective cases do or do not admit 
of any defense, can neither of them prejudice the Church, which is spread abroad throughout all nations, 
and increases in the world until the harvest. For if they were really wicked members of it that you accuse, 
then they were already not in it, but among the chaff; but if they are good, while you defame their 
character with unrighteous accusations, they are themselves being tried like gold, while you burn after 
the similitude of chaff. Yet the sins of other men do not defile the Church, which is spread abroad 


throughout the whole world, according to most faithful prophesies, waiting for the end of the world as for 
its shore, on which, when it is landed, it will be freed from the bad fish, in company with which the 
inconvenience of nature might be borne without sin within the same nets of the Lord, so long as it was not 
right to be impatiently separated from them. Nor yet is the discipline of the Church on this account 
neglected by constant and diligent and prudent ministers of Christ, in whose province crimes are in such 
wise brought to light that they cannot be defended on any plea of probability. Innumerable proofs of this 
may be found in those who have been bishops or clergy of the second degree of orders, and now, being 
degraded, have either gone abroad into other lands through shame, or have gone over to you yourselves 
or to other heresies, or are known in their own districts; of whom there is so great a multitude dispersed 
throughout the earth, that if Petilianus, bridling for a time his rashness in speaking, had taken them into 
consideration, he would never have fallen into so manifestly false and groundless a misconception, as to 
think that we ought to join in what he says: None of you is free from guilt, where no one that is guilty is 
condemned 
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44. For, to pass over others dwelling in different quarters of the earth,—for you will scarcely find any 
place in which this kind of men is not represented, from whom it may appear that overseers and ministers 
are wont to be condemned even in the Catholic Church,—we need not look far to find the example of 
Honorius of Milevis. But take the case of Splendonius, whom Petilianus ordained priest after he had been 
condemned in the Catholic Church, and rebaptized by himself, whose condemnation in Gaul, 
communicated to us by our brethren, our colleague Fortunatus caused to be publicly read in Constantina, 
and whom the same Petilianus afterwards cast forth on experience of his abominable deceit. From the 
case of this Splendonius, when was there a time when he might not have been reminded after what 
fashion wicked men are degraded from their office even in the Catholic Church? I wonder on what 
precipice of rashness his heart was resting when he dictated those words in which he ventured to say, “No 
one of you is free from guilt, where no one that is guilty is condemned.” Wherefore the wicked, being 
bodily intermingled with the good, but spiritually separated from them in the Catholic Church, both when 
they are undetected through the infirmity of human nature, and when they are condemned from 
considerations of discipline, in every case bear their own burden. And in this way those are free from 
danger who are baptized by them with the baptism of Christ, if they keep free from share in their sins 
either by imitation or consent; seeing that in like manner, if they were baptized by the best of men, they 
would not be justified except by Him that justifieth the ungodly: since to those that believe on Him that 
justifieth the ungodly their faith is counted for righteousness 
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45. But as for you, when the case of the followers of Maximianus is brought up against you, who, after 
being condemned by the sentence of a Council of 310 bishops; after being utterly defeated in the same 
Council, quoted in the records of so many proconsuls, in the chronicles of so many municipal towns; after 
being driven forth from the basilicas of which they were in possession, by the order of the judges, 
enforced by the troops of the several cities, were yet again received with all honor by you, together with 
those whom they had baptized outside the pale of your communion, without any question respecting their 
baptism,—when confronted, I say, with their case, you can find no reply to make. Indeed, you are 
vanquished by an expressed opinion, not indeed true, but proceeding from yourselves, by which you 
maintain that men perish for the faults of others in the same communion of the sacraments, and that each 
man’s character is determined by that of the man by whom he is baptized,—that he is guilty if his baptizer 
is guilty, innocent if he is innocent. But if these views are true, there can be no doubt that, to say nothing 
of innumerable others, you are destroyed by the sins of the followers of Maximianus, whose guilt your 
party, in so large a Council, has exaggerated even to the proportions of the sin of those whom the earth 
swallowed up alive. But if the faults of the followers of Maximianus have not destroyed you, then are these 
opinions false which you entertain; and much less have certain indefinite unproved faults of the Africans 
been able to destroy the entire world. And accordingly, as the apostle says, “Every man shall bear his own 
burden;” and the baptism of Christ is no one’s except Christ’s; and it is to no purpose that Petilianus 
promises that he will take as the subject of his second book the charges which we bring concerning the 
followers of Maximianus, entertaining too low an opinion of men’s intellects, as though they do not 
perceive that he has nothing to say 
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46. For if the baptism which Praetextatus and Felicianus administered in the communion of Maximianus 
was their own, why was it received by you in those whom they baptized as though it were the baptism of 
Christ? But if it is truly the baptism of Christ, as indeed it is, and yet could not profit those who had 
received it with the guilt of schism, what do you say that you could have granted to those whom you have 
received into your body with the same baptism, except that, now that the offense of their accursed 
division is wiped out by the bond of peace, they should not be compelled to receive the sacrament of the 
holy laver as though they had it not, but that, as what they had was before for their destruction, so it 
should now begin to be of profit to them? Or if this is not granted to them in your communion, because it 


could not possibly be that it should be granted to schismatics among schismatics, it is at any rate granted 
to you in the Catholic communion, not that you should receive baptism as though it were lacking in you, 
but that the baptism which you have actually received should be of profit to you. For all the sacraments of 
Christ, if not combined with the love which belongs to the unity of Christ, are possessed not unto 
salvation, but unto judgment. But since it is not a true verdict, but your verdict, “that through the baptism 
of certain traditors the baptism of Christ has perished from the world in general,” it is with good reason 
that you cannot find any answer to make respecting the recognition of the baptism of the followers of 
Maximianus 


47. See therefore, and remember with the most watchful care, how Petilianus has made no answer to that 
very question, which he proposes to himself in such terms as to seem to make it a starting-point from 
which to say something. For the former question he has dismissed altogether, and has not wished to speak 
of it to us, because I suppose it was beyond his power; nor is he at any time, up to the very end of his 
volume, going to say anything about it, though he quoted it from the first part of my epistle as though it 
were a matter calling for refutation. For even though he has added the two words which he accused me of 
having suppressed, as though they were the strongest bulwarks of his position, he yet lies wholly 
defenseless, unable to find any answer to make when he is asked, If the conscience of one that gives in 
holiness is what we look for to cleanse the conscience of the recipient, where are we to find means for 
cleansing the conscience of the man who is unacquainted with the conscience of him gives, but not in 
holiness? and if it be the case that any one who has received his faith from one that is faithless, receives 
not faith but guilt, from what source is he to receive not guilt but faith, who is unwittingly baptized by one 
that is faithless? To this question it has long been manifest from what he says that he has made no answer. 


48. In the next place, he has gone on, with calumnious mouth, to abuse monasteries and monks, finding 
fault also with me, as having been the founder of this kind of life. And what this kind of life really is he 
does not know at all, or rather, though it is perfectly well known throughout all the world, he pretends 
that he is unacquainted with it. Then, asserting that I had said that Christ was the baptizer, he has also 
added certain words from my epistle as though I had set this forth as my own sentiment, when I had really 
quoted it as his and yours, and it was inveighed against with most copious harshness, as if it were I who 
had said these things against myself, when what he reprehended was not mine, but his and your 
sentiment, as I will presently show clearly to the best of my ability. Then he has endeavored to show us, in 
many unnecessary words, that Christ does not baptize, but that baptism is administered in His name, at 
once in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; of which Trinity itself he has said, 
either because it was what he wished, or because it was all that he could say, that “Christ is the centre of 
the Trinity.” In the next place, he has taken occasion of the names of the sorcerers Simon and Barjesus to 
vent against us what insults he thought fit. Then he goes on, keeping in guarded suspense the case of 
Optatus of Thamugas, that he might not be steeped in the odium that arose from it, denying that neither 
he or his party could have passed judgment upon him, and actually intimating in respect of him, that he 
was crushed in consequence of suggestions from myself. 
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49. Lastly, he has ended his epistle with an exhortation and warning to his own party, that they should not 
be deceived by us, and with a lamentation over those of our party, that we had made them worse than 
they had been before. Having therefore carefully considered and discussed these points, as appears with 
sufficient clearness from the words of the epistle which he wrote, Petilianus has made no answer at all to 
the position which I advanced to begin with in my epistle, when I asked, Supposing it to be true, as he 
asserts, that the conscience of one that gives—or rather, to add what he considers so great a support to 
his argument—that the conscience of one that gives in holiness is what we look for to cleanse the 
conscience of the recipient, by what means he who receives baptism is to be cleansed, when, if the 
conscience of the giver is polluted, it is without the knowledge of the proposed recipient? Whence it is not 
surprising that a man resisting in the cause of falsehood, pressed hard in the straits of the truth that 
contradicts it, should have chosen rather to gasp forth mad abuse, than to walk in the path of that truth 
which cannot be overcome 


50. And now I would beg of you to pay especial attention to the next few words, that I may show you 
clearly what he has been afraid of in not answering this, and that I may bring into the light what he has 
endeavored to shroud in obscurity. It certainly was in his power, when we asked by what means he is to be 
cleansed, who receives baptism when the conscience of the giver is polluted without the knowledge of the 
proposed recipient, to answer with the greatest ease, From our Lord God; and at any rate to say with the 
utmost confidence, God wholly cleanses the conscience of the recipient, when he is unacquainted with the 
stain upon the conscience of him that gives but not in holiness. But when a man had already been 
compelled by the tenets of your sect to rest the cleansing of the recipient on the conscience of the giver, 
in that he had said, “For the conscience of him that gives,” or “of him that gives in holiness, is looked for 
to cleanse the conscience of the recipient,” he was naturally afraid lest any one should seem to be better 
baptized by a wicked man who concealed his wickedness, than by one that was genuinely and manifestly 
good; for in the former case his cleansing would depend not on the conscience of one that gave in 
holiness, but on the most excellent holiness of God Himself. With this apprehension, therefore, that he 
might not be involved in so great an absurdity, or rather madness, as not to know where he could make his 


escape, he was unwilling to say by what means the conscience of the recipient should be cleansed, when 
he does not know of the stain upon the conscience of him that gives but not in holiness; and he thought it 
better, by making a general confusion with his quarrelsome uproar, to conceal what was asked of him, 
than to give a reply to his question, which should at once discomfit him; never, however, thinking that our 
letter could be read by men of such good understanding, or that his would be read by those who had read 
ours as well, to which he has professed to make an answer. 
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51. For what I just now said is put with the greatest clearness in that very epistle of mine, in answering 
which he has said nothing; and I would beg of you to listen for a few moments to what he there has done. 
And although you are partisans of his, and hate us, yet, if you can, bear it with equanimity. For in his 
former epistle, to the first portion of which—the only portion which had then come into our hands—I had 
in the first instance made my reply, he had so rested the hope that is found in baptism in the baptizer, as 
to say, “For everything consists of an origin and root; and if anything has not a head, it is nothing.” Since 
then Petilianus had said this, not wishing anything to be understood by the origin and root and head of 
baptizing a man, except the man by whom he might be baptized, I made a comment, and said “We ask, 
therefore, in a case where the faithlessness of the baptizer is undetected, if then the man whom he 
baptizes receives faith and not guilt? if then the baptizer is not his origin and root and head, who is it from 
whom he receives faith? where is the origin from which he springs? where is the root of which he is a 
shoot? where the head which is his starting-point? Can it be that, when he who is baptized is unaware of 
the faithlessness of his baptizer, it is then Christ who is the origin and root and head?” This therefore I say 
and exclaim now also, as I did there as well: “Alas for human rashness and conceit! Why do you not allow 
that it is always Christ who gives faith, for the purpose of making a man a Christian by giving it? Why do 
you not allow that Christ is always the origin of the Christian, that the Christian always plants his root in 
Christ, that Christ is the Head of the Christian? Will it then be urged that, even where spiritual grace is 
dispensed to those that believe by the hands of a holy and faithful minister, it is still not the minister 
himself who justifies, but that One of whom it is said, He justifieth the ungodly’? But unless we admit this, 
either the Apostle Paul was the head and origin of those whom he had planted, or Apollos the root of those 
whom he had watered, rather than He who had given them faith in briefing; whereas the same Paul says, I 
have planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the increase. So that neither is he that planteth anything, 
neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the increase.’ Nor was the apostle himself their root, but 
rather He who says, I am the vine, ye are the branches.’ How, too, could he be their head, when he says 
that we, being many, are one body in Christ,’ and expressly declares in many passages that Christ Himself 
is the Head of the whole body? Wherefore, whether a man receives the sacrament of baptism from a 
faithful or a faithless minister his whole hope is in Christ, that he fall not under the condemnation, that 
Cursed is he that placeth his hope in man!’ 
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52. These things, I think, I put with clearness and truth in my former epistle, when I made answer to 
Petilianus. These things I have also now quoted, intimating and commending to you the truth that our 
faith rests on something else altogether than man, and that we believe that the Lord Christ is the cleanser 
and the justifier of men that believe in Him that justifieth the ungodly, that their faith may be counted 
unto them for righteousness, whether the man who administers the baptism be righteous, or such an 
impious and deceitful man as the Holy Spirit flees. Then I went on to point out what absurdity would 
follow were it otherwise, and I said, as I say now: “Otherwise, if each man is born again in spiritual grace 
of the same sort as he by whom he is baptized, and if, when he who baptizes him is manifestly a good 
man, then he himself gives faith, he is himself the origin and root and head of him who is being born; 
whilst, when the baptizer is faithless without its being known, then the baptized person receives faith 
from Christ, then derives his origin from Christ, then he is rooted in Christ then he boasts in Christ as his 
head; in that case all who are baptized should wish that they might have faithless baptizers, and be 
ignorant of their faithlessness. For however good their baptizers might have been, Christ is certainly 
beyond comparison better still, and He will then be the Head of the baptized if the faithlessness of the 
baptizer shall escape detection. But if it be perfect madness to hold such a view (for it is Christ always 
that justifieth the ungodly, by changing his ungodliness into Christianity; it is from Christ always that faith 
is received; Christ is always the origin of the regenerate, and the Head of the Church), what weight then 
will those words have, which thoughtless readers value by their sound, without inquiring what their inner 
meaning is?” This much I said at that time; this is written in my epistle 
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53. Then a little after, as he had said, “This being so, brethren, what perversity must that be, that he who 
is guilty by reason of his own faults should make another free from guilt, whereas the Lord Jesus Christ 
says, Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit: do men gather 
grapes of thorns?’ and again, A good man, out of the good treasure of the heart, bringeth forth good 
things: and an evil man, out of the evil treasure, bringeth forth evil things,’“—by which words Petilianus 
showed with sufficient clearness, that the man who baptizes is to be looked on as the tree, and he who is 


baptized as the fruit: to this I had answered, If the good tree is the good baptizer, and his good fruit he 
whom he has baptized, then any one who has been baptized by a bad man, even if his wickedness be not 
manifest, cannot by any possibility be good, for he is sprung from an evil tree. For a good tree is one 
thing; a tree whose quality is concealed, but yet bad, is another. What else did I wish to be understood by 
those words, except what I had stated a little above, that the tree and its fruit do not represent him that 
baptizes and him that is baptized; but that the man ought to be received as signified by the tree, his works 
and his life by the fruit, which are always good in the good man, and evil in the evil man, lest this 
absurdity should follow, that a man should be bad when baptized by a bad man, even though his 
wickedness were concealed, being, as it were, the fruit of a tree whose quality was unknown, but yet bad? 
To which he has answered nothing whatsoever 
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54. But that neither he nor any one of you might say that, when any one of concealed bad character is the 
baptizer, then he whom he baptizes is not his fruit, but the fruit of Christ, I went on immediately to point 
out what a foolish error is consequent also on that opinion; and I repeated, though in other words, what I 
had said shortly before: If, when the quality of the tree is concealed, but evil, any one who may have been 
baptized by it is born, not of it but of Christ, then they are justified with greater holiness who are baptized 
by wicked men, whose wickedness is concealed, than they who are baptized by men that are genuinely 
and manifestly good. Petilianus then, being hemmed in by these embarrassing straits, said nothing about 
the earlier part on which these remarks depended, and in his answer so quoted his absurd consequence of 
his error as though I had stated it as my own opinion, whereas it was really stated in order that he might 
perceive the amount of evil consequent on his opinion, and so be forced to alter it. Imposing, therefore, 
this deceit on those who hear and read his words, and never for a moment supposing that what we have 
written could be read, he begins a vehement and petulant invective against me, as though I had thought 
that all who are baptized ought to wish that they might have as their baptizers men who are faithless, 
without knowing this themselves, since, however good the men might be whom they had to baptize them, 
Christ is incomparably better, who will then be the head of the person baptized, if the faithless baptizer 
conceal his true character. As though, too, I had thought that those were justified with greater holiness 
who are baptized by evil men, whose character is concealed, than those who are baptized by men that are 
genuinely and manifestly good; when this marvellous piece of madness was only mentioned by me as 
following necessarily on the opinion of those who think with Petilianus, that a man, when baptized, bears 
the same relation to his baptizer as fruit does to the tree from which it springs,—good fruit springing from 
a good tree, evil fruit from an evil tree,—seeing that they, when they are bidden by me to answer whose 
fruit they think a man that is baptized to be when he is baptized by one of secretly bad character, since 
they do not venture to rebaptize him, are compelled to answer, that then he is not the fruit of that man of 
secretly bad character, but that he is the fruit of Christ. And so they are followed by a consequence 
contrary to their inclination, which none but a madman would entertain,—that if a man is the fruit of his 
baptizer when he is baptized by one that is genuinely and manifestly good, but when he is baptized by one 
of secretly bad character, he is then not his fruit, but the fruit of Christ,—it cannot but follow that they are 
justified with greater holiness who are baptized by men of secretly bad character, than those who are 
baptized by men who are genuinely and manifestly good 
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55. Now, seeing that when Petilianus attributes this to me as though it were my opinion, he makes it an 
occasion for a serious and vehement invective against me, he at any rate shows, by the very force of his 
indignation, how great a sin it is in his opinion to entertain such views; and, accordingly, whatever he has 
wished it to appear that he said against me for holding this opinion will be found to have been really said 
against himself, who is proved to entertain the view. For he shows herein by how great force on the side of 
truth he is overcome, when he cannot find any other door of escape except to pretend that it was I who 
entertained the views which really are his own. Just as if those whom the apostle confutes for maintaining 
that there was no resurrection from the dead, were to wish to bring an accusation against the same 
apostle, on the ground that he said, “Then is Christ not risen,” and to maintain that the preaching of the 
apostle was vain, and the faith of those who believed in it was also vain, and that false witnesses were 
found against God in those who had said that He raised up Christ from the dead. This is what Petilianus 
wished to do to me, never expecting that any one could read what I had written, which he could not 
answer, though very anxious that men should believe him to have answered it. But just as, if any one had 
done this to the apostle, the whole calumnious accusation would have recoiled on the head of those who 
made it so soon as the entire passage in his epistle was read, and the preceding words restored, on which 
any one who reads them must perceive that those which I have quoted depend, in the same way, so soon 
as the preceding words of my epistle are restored, the accusation which Petilianus brings against me is 
cast back with all the greater force upon his own head, from which he had striven to remove it 


56. For the apostle, in confuting those who denied that there was any resurrection of the dead, corrects 
their view by showing the absurdity which follows those who entertain this view, however loth they may 
be to admit the consequence, in order that, while they shrink in abhorrence from what is impious to say, 
they may correct what they have ventured to believe. His argument continues thus: “But if there be no 


resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen: and if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, 
and your faith is also vain. Yea, and we are found false witnesses of God: because we have testified of God 
that He raised up Christ; whom He raised not up, if so be that the dead rise not.” In order that, while they 
fear to say that Christ had not risen, with the other wicked and accursed conclusions which follow from 
such a statement, they may correct what they said in a spirit of folly and infidelity, that there is no 
resurrection of the dead. If, therefore, you take away what stands at the head of this argument, “If there 
be no resurrection of the dead,” the rest is spoken amiss, and yet must be ascribed to the apostle. But if 
you restore the supposition on which the rest depends, and place as the hypothesis from which you start, 
“There is no resurrection of the dead,” then the conclusion will follow rightly, “Then is Christ not risen, 
and our preaching is vain, and your faith is also vain,” with all the rest that is appended to it. And all these 
statements of the apostle are wise and good, since whatever evil they have in them is to be imputed to 
those who denied the resurrection of the dead. In the same manner also, in my epistle, take away my 
supposition, If every one is born again in spiritual grace of the same character as he by whom he is 
baptized, and if, when the man who baptizes is genuinely and manifestly good, he does of himself give 
faith, he is the origin and root and head of him who is being born again; but when the baptizer is a wicked 
man, and undetected in his wickedness, then each man who is baptized receives his faith from Christ, 
derives his origin from Christ, is rooted in Christ, makes his boast in Christ as his Head:—take away, I say, 
this hypothesis, on which all that follows depends, and there remains a saying of the worst description 
which must fairly be ascribed to me, viz., that all who are baptized should desire that they should have 
faithless men to baptize them, and be ignorant of their faithlessness. For however good men they may 
have to baptize them, Christ is incomparably better who will then be the Head of the baptized, if the 
baptizer be a faithless man, but undetected. But let the statements that you make be restored, and then it 
will forthwith be found that this which depends upon it and follows in close connection from it is not my 
sentiment, and that any evil which it contains is retorted on the opinion which you maintain. In like 
manner, take away the supposition, If the good baptizer is the good tree, so that he whom he has baptized 
is his good fruit, and if, when the character of an evil tree is concealed, then any one that has been 
baptized by it is born, not of it, but of Christ,—take away this hypothesis, which you were compelled to 
confess had its origin in your sect and in the letter of Petilianus, and the mad conclusion which follows 
from it will be mine, to be ascribed to me alone, then they are justified with greater holiness who are 
baptized by undetected evil men, than they who are baptized by men that are genuinely and manifestly 
good. But restore the hypothesis on which this depends, and you will at once see both that I have been 
right in making this statement for your correction, and that all that with good reason displeases you in 
this opinion has recoiled upon your own head. 
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57. Furthermore, in like manner as those who denied the resurrection of the dead could in no way defend 
themselves from the evil consequences which the apostle proved to follow from their premises, in order to 
refute their error, saying, “Then is not Christ raised,” with the other conclusions of similar atrocity, unless 
they changed their opinions, and acknowledged that there was a resurrection of the dead; so is it 
necessary that you should change your opinion, and cease to rest on man the hope of those who are 
baptized, if you do not wish to have imputed to you what we say for your refutation and correction, that 
they are justified with greater holiness who are baptized by undetected evil men than those that are 
baptized by men that are genuinely and manifestly good. For if you make your first assertion, see what I 
say, unless some one shall suppress this a second time, and make out that I have entertained the opinion 
which I quote for your refutation and correction. See what I lay down as my premiss, from which hangs 
the statement which I shall subsequently make: If you rest the hope of those who are to be baptized on the 
man by whom they are baptized, and if you maintain, as Petilianus wrote, that the man who baptizes is the 
origin and root and head of him that is baptized; if you receive as the good tree the good man who 
baptizes, and as his good fruit the man who has been baptized by him; then you put it into our heads to 
ask from what origin he springs, from what root he shoots up, to what head he is joined, from what tree 
he is born, who is baptized by an undetected bad man? For to this inquiry, belongs also the following, to 
which I have over and over again maintained that Petilianus has given no reply: By what means is a man 
to be cleansed who receives baptism while he is ignorant of the stain upon the conscience of him that 
gives but not in holiness? for this conscience of him that gives, or of him that gives in holiness, Petilianus 
wishes to be the origin, root, head, seed, tree from which the sanctification of the baptized has its 
existence,—springs, begins, sprouts forth, is born 
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58. When we ask, therefore, by what means the man is to be cleansed whom you do not baptize again in 
your communion, even when it has been made clear that he has been baptized by some one who, on 
account of some concealed iniquity, did not at the time possess the conscience of one that gives in 
holiness, what answer do you intend to make, except that he is cleansed by Christ or by God, although, 
indeed, Christ is Himself God over all, blessed for ever, or by the Holy Spirit since He too is Himself God, 
because this Trinity of Persons is one God? Whence Peter, after saying to a man, “Thou hast dared to lie to 
the Holy Ghost,” immediately went on to add what was the nature of the Holy Ghost, saying, “Thou hast 
not lied unto men, but unto God.” Lastly, even if you were to say that he was cleansed and purified by an 


angel when he is unacquainted with the pollution in the conscience of him that gives but not in holiness, 
take notice that it is said of the saints, when they shall have risen to eternal life, that they shall then be 
equal to the angels of God. Any one, therefore, that is cleansed even by an angel is cleansed with greater 
holiness than if he were cleansed by any kind of conscience of man. Why then are you unwilling that it 
should be said to you, If cleaning is wrought by the hands of a man when he is genuinely and manifestly 
good; but when the man is evil, but undetected in his wickedness, then since he has not the conscience of 
one that gives in holiness, it is no longer he, but God, or an angel, that cleanses; therefore they who are 
baptized by undetected evil men are justified with greater holiness than those who are baptized by men 
that are genuinely and manifestly good? And if this opinion is displeasing to you, as in reality it ought to 
be displeasing to every one, then take away the source from which it springs, correct the premiss to which 
it is indissolubly bound; for if these do not precede as hypotheses, the other will not follow as a 
consequence 
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59. Do not therefore any longer say, “The conscience of one that gives in holiness is what we look for to 
cleanse the conscience of the recipient,” lest you be asked, When a stain on the conscience of the giver is 
concealed, who cleanses the conscience of the recipient? And when you shall have answered, Either God 
or an angel (since there is no other answer which you possibly can make), then should follow a 
consequence whereby you would be confounded: Those then are justified with greater holiness who are 
baptized by undetected evil men, so as to be cleansed by God or by an angel, than those who are baptized 
by men who are genuinely and manifestly good, who cannot be compared with God or with the angels. But 
prevail upon yourselves to say what is said by Truth and by the Catholic Church, that not only when the 
minister of baptism is evil, but also when he is holy and good, hope is still not to be placed in man, but in 
Him that justifieth the ungodly, in whom if any man believe, his faith is counted for righteousness. For 
when we Say, Christ baptizes, we do not mean by a visible ministry, as Petilianus believes, or would have 
men think that he believes, to be our meaning, but by a hidden grace, by a hidden power in the Holy Spirit 
as it is said of Him by John the Baptist, “The same is He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” Nor has 
He, as Petilianus says, now ceased to baptize; but He still does it, not by any ministry of the body, but by 
the invisible working of His majesty. For in that we say, He Himself baptizes, we do not mean, He Himself 
holds and dips in the water the bodies of the believers; but He Himself invisibly cleanses, and that He 
does to the whole Church without exception. Nor, indeed, may we refuse to believe the words of the 
Apostle Paul who says concerning Him, “Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the Church, 
and gave Himself for it, that He might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the word.” 
Here you see that Christ sanctifies; here you see that Christ also Himself washes, Himself purifies with 
the self-same washing of water by the word, wherein the ministers are seen to do their work in the body. 
Let no one, therefore, claim unto himself what is of God. The hope of men is only sure when it is fixed on 
Him who cannot deceive, since “Cursed be every one that trusteth in man,” and “Blessed is that man that 
maketh the Lord His trust.” For the faithful steward shall receive as his reward eternal life; but the 
unfaithful steward, when he dispenses his lord’s provisions to his fellow-servants, must in no wise be 
conceived to make the provisions useless by his own unfaithfulness. For the Lord says, “Whatsoever they 
bid you observe, that observe and do; but do not ye after their works.” And this is therefore the injunction 
that is given us against evil stewards, that the good things of God should be received at their hands, but 
that we should beware of their own evil life, by reason of its unlikeness to what they thus dispense 
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60. But if it is clear that Petilianus has made no answer to those first words of my epistle, and that, when 
he has endeavored to make an answer, he has shown all the more clearly how incapable he was of 
answering, what shall I say in respect of those portions of my writings which he has not even attempted to 
answer, on which he has not touched at all? And yet if any one shall be willing to review their character, 
having in his possession both my writings and those of Petilianus, I think he will understand by what 
confirmation they are supported. And that I may show you this as shortly as I can, I would beg you to call 
to mind the proofs that were advanced from holy Scripture, or refresh your memory by reading both what 
he has brought forward as against me, and what I have brought forward in my answer as against you, and 
see how I have shown that the passages which he has brought forward are antagonistic not to me, but 
rather to yourselves; whilst he has altogether failed to touch those which I brought forward as especially 
necessary, and in that one passage of the apostle which he has endeavored to make use of as though it 
favored him, you will see how he found himself without the means of making his escape 


61. For the portion of this epistle which he wrote to his adherents—from the beginning down to the 
passage in which he says, “This is the commandment of the Lord to us, When they persecute you in this 
city, flee ye into another;’ and if they persecute you in that also, flee ye to a third’”—came first into my 
hands, and to it I made a reply; and when this reply of ours had fallen, in turn, into his hands, he wrote in 
answer to it this which I am now refuting, showing that he has made no reply to mine. In that first portion, 
therefore, of his writings to which I first replied, these are the passages of Scripture which he conceives 
to be opposed to us: “Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns?” And again: “A good man, out of the good treasure of his heart, bringeth 


forth good things: and an evil man, out of the evil treasure, bringeth forth evil things.” And again: “When 
a man is baptized by one that is dead, his washing profiteth him nothing.” From these passages he is 
anxious to show that the man who is baptized is made to partake of the character of him by whom he is 
baptized; I on the other hand, have shown in what sense these passages should be received, and that they 
could in no wise aid his view. But as for the other expressions which he has used against evil and accursed 
men, I have sufficiently shown that they are applicable to the Lord’s wheat, dispersed, as was foretold and 
promised, throughout the world, and that they might rather be used by us against you. Examine them 
again, and you will find it so. 


62. But the passages which I have advanced to assert the truth of the Catholic Church, are the following: 
As regards the question of baptism, that our being born again, cleansed, justified by the grace of God, 
should not be ascribed to the man who administered the sacrament, I quoted these: “It is better to trust in 
the Lord than to put confidence in man:” and “Cursed be every one that trusteth in man;” and that, 
“Salvation belongeth unto the Lord;” and that, “Vain is the help of man;” and that, “Neither is he that 
planteth anything, neither he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase;” and that He in whom men 
believe justifieth the ungodly, that his faith may be counted to him for righteousness. But in behalf of the 
unity of the Church itself, which is spread abroad throughout all the world, with which you do not hold 
communion, I urged that the following passages were prophesied of Christ: that “He shall have dominion 
also from sea to sea, and from the river unto the ends of the earth;” and, “I shall give Thee the heathen for 
Thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for Thy possession;” and that the covenant of God 
made with Abraham may be quoted in behalf of our, that is, of the Catholic communion, in which it is 
written, “In thy seed shall all nations of the earth be blessed;” which seed the apostle interprets, saying, 
“And to thy seed, which is Christ.” Whence it is evident that in Christ not only Africans or Africa, but all 
the nations through which the Catholic Church is spread abroad, should receive the blessing which was 
promised so long before. And that the chaff is to be with the wheat even to the time of the last winnowing, 
that no one may excuse the sacrilege of his own separation from the Church by calumnious accusations of 
other men’s offenses, if he shall have left or deserted the communion of all nations; and to show that the 
society of Christians may not be divided on account of evil ministers, that is, evil rulers in the Church, I 
further quoted the passage, “All whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do; but do not ye after 
their works; for they say and do not.” With regard to these passages of holy Scripture which I advanced to 
prove my points, he neither showed how they ought to be otherwise interpreted, so as to prove that they 
neither made for us nor against you, nor was he willing to touch them in any way. Nay, his whole object 
was could it have been achieved, that by the tumultuous outpouring of his abuse, it might never occur to 
any one at all, who after reading my epistle might have been willing to read his as well, that these things 
had been said by me. 
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63. Next, listen for a short time to the kind of way in which he has tried to use, in his own behalf, the 
passages which I had advanced from the writings of the Apostle Paul. “For you asserted,” he says, “that 
the Apostle Paul finds fault with those who used to say that they were of the Apostle Paul, saying, Was 
Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?’ Wherefore, if they were in error, and 
would have perished had they not been corrected, because they wished to be of Paul, what hope can there 
possibly be for those who have wished to be of Donatus? For this is their sole object, that the origin, and 
root, and head of him that is baptized should be none other than he by whom he is baptized.” These 
words, and this confirmation from the writings of the apostle, he has quoted from my epistle, and he has 
proposed to himself the task of refuting them. Go on then, I beg of you, to see how he has fulfilled the 
task. For he says, “This assertion is meaningless, and inflated, and childish, and foolish, and something 
very far from a true exposition of our faith. For you would only be right in asserting this, if we were to say, 
We have been baptized in the name of Donatus, or Donatus was crucified for us, or we have been baptized 
in our own name. But since such things as this neither have been said nor are said by us,—seeing that we 
follow the formula of the holy Trinity,—it is clear that you are mad to bring such accusations against us. 
Or if you think that we have been baptized in the name of Donatus, or in our own name, you are miserably 
deceived, and at the same time confess in your sacrilege that you on your part defile your wretched selves 
in the name of Caecilianus.” This is the answer which Petilianus has made to those arguments of mine, not 
supposing—or rather making a noise that no one might suppose—that he has made no answer at all which 
could bear in any way upon the question which is under discussion. For who could fail to see that this 
witness of the apostle has been adduced by us with all the more propriety, in that you do not say that you 
were baptized in the name of Donatus, or that Donatus was crucified for you, and yet separate yourselves 
from the communion of the Catholic Church out of respect to the party of Donatus; as also those whom 
Paul was rebuking certainly did not say that they had been baptized in the name of Paul, or that Paul has 
been crucified for them, and yet they were making a schism in the name of Paul. As therefore in their 
case, for whom Christ, not Paul, was crucified, and who were baptized in the name of Christ, not of Paul, 
and who yet said, “I am of Paul,” the rebuke is used with all the more propriety, “Was Paul crucified for 
you? or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?” to make them cling to Him who was crucified for them, 
and in whose name they were baptized, and not be guilty of division in the name of Paul; so in your case, 
also, the rebuke, Was Donatus crucified for you? or were ye baptized in the name of Donatus? is used all 
the more appositely, because you do not say, We were baptized in the name of Donatus, and yet desire to 


be of the party of Donatus. For you know that it was Christ who was crucified for you, and Christ in whose 
name you were baptized; and yet, out of respect to the name and party of Donatus, you show such 
obstinacy in fighting against the unity of Christ, who was crucified for you, and in whose name you were 
baptized 
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64. But if you wish to see that the object of Petilianus in his writings really was to prove “that the origin, 
and root, and head of him that is baptized is none other than he by whom he is baptized,” and that this 
has not been asserted by me without meaning, or childishly, or foolishly, review the beginning of the 
epistle itself to which I made my reply, or rather pay careful attention to me as I quote it. “The 
conscience,” he says, “of one that gives in holiness is what we look for to cleanse the conscience of the 
recipient; for he who has received his faith from one that is faithless, receives not faith but guilt.” And as 
though some one had said to him, Whence do you derive your proof of this? he goes on to say, “For 
everything has its existence from a source and root; and if anything has not a head, it is nothing; nor does 
anything well confer a new birth, unless it be born again of good seed. And this being so, brethren, what 
perversity must it be to maintain that he who is guilty by reason of his own offenses should make another 
free from guilt; whereas our Lord Jesus Christ says, A good tree bringeth forth good fruit: do men gather 
grapes of thorns?’ And again, A good man, out of the good treasure of his heart, bringeth forth good 
things; and an evil man, out of the evil treasure, bringeth forth evil things.’ And again, When a man is 
baptized by one that is dead, his washing profiteth him nothing.’“ You see to what end all these things 
tend, viz., that the conscience of him that gives in holiness (lest any one, by receiving his faith from one 
that is faithless, should receive not faith but guilt) should be itself the origin, and root, and head, and seed 
of him that is baptized. For, wishing to prove that the conscience of one that gives in holiness is what we 
look for to cleanse the conscience of the recipient, and that he receives not faith but guilt, who wittingly 
receives his faith from one that is faithless, he has added immediately afterwards, “For everything has its 
existence from a source and root; and if anything has not a head, it is nothing; nor does anything well 
confer a new birth, unless it be born again of good seed.” And for fear that any one should be so dull as 
still not to understand that in each case he is speaking of the man by whom a person is baptized, he 
explains this afterwards, and says, “This being so, brethren, what perversity must it be to maintain that he 
who is guilty by reason of his own offenses should make another free from guilt; whereas our Lord Jesus 
Christ says, A good tree bringeth forth good fruit: do men gather grapes of thorns?’” And lest, by some 
incredible stupidity of understanding, the hearer or seer should be blind enough not to see that he is 
speaking of the man that baptizes, he adds another passage, where he actually specifies the man. “And 
again,” he says, “A good man, out of the good treasure of his heart, bringeth forth good things; and an evil 
man, out of the evil treasure, bringeth forth evil things;’ and again, When a man is baptized by one that is 
dead, his washing profiteth him nothing,’” Certainly it is now plain, certainly he needs no longer any 
interpreter, or disputant, or demonstrator, to show that the object of his party is to prove that the origin, 
and root, and head of him that is baptized is none other than he by whom he is baptized. And yet, being 
overwhelmed by the force of truth, and as though forgetful of what he had said before, Petilianus 
acknowledges afterwards to me that Christ is the origin and root of them that are regenerate, and the 
Head of the Church, and not any one that may happen to be the dispenser and minister of baptism. For 
having said that the apostles used to baptize in the name of Christ, and set forth Christ as the foundation 
of their faith, to make men Christians, and being fain to prove this, too, by passages and examples from 
holy Scripture, just as though we were denying it, he says, “Where is now that voice, from which issued 
the noise of those minute and constant petty questionings, wherein, in the spirit of envy and self-conceit, 
you uttered many involved sayings about Christ, and for Christ, and in Christ, in opposition to the 
rashness and haughtiness of men? Lo, Christ is the origin, Christ is the head, Christ is the root of the 
Christian.” When, therefore, I heard this, what could I do but give thanks to Christ, who had compelled 
the man to make confession? All those things, therefore, are false which he said in the beginning of his 
epistle, when he wished to persuade us that the conscience of one that gives in holiness must be looked 
for to cleanse the conscience of the recipient; and that when one has wittingly received his faith from one 
that is faithless he receives not faith but guilt. For, wishing as it were to show clearly how much rested in 
the man that baptizes, he had added what he seems to think most weighty proofs, saying “For everything 
has its existence from a source and root; and if anything has not a head, it is nothing.” But afterwards, 
when he says what we also say, “Lo, Christ is the origin, Christ is the head, Christ is the root of the 
Christian,” he wipes out what he had said before, “that the conscience of one that gives in holiness is the 
origin, and root, and head of the recipient.” The truth, therefore, has prevailed, so that the man who is 
desirous to receive the baptism of Christ should not rest his hope upon the man who administers the 
sacrament, but should approach in all security to Christ Himself, as to the source which is not changed, to 
the root which is not plucked up, to the head which is not cast down 
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65. Then who is there that could fail to perceive from what a vein of conceit it proceeds, that in explaining 
as it were the declaration of the apostle, he says, “He who said, I planted, Apollos watered, but God gave 
the increase,’ surely meant nothing else than this, that I made a man a catechumen in Christ, Apollo 
baptized him; God confirmed what we had done?’“ Why then did not Petilianus add what the apostle 


added, and I especially took pains to quote, “So then neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that 
watereth; but God that giveth the increase”? And if he be willing to interpret this on the same principle as 
what he has set down above, it follows beyond all doubt, that neither is he that baptizeth anything but God 
that giveth the increase. For what matter does it make in reference to the question now before us, in what 
sense it has been said, “I planted, Apollos watered,”—whether it is really to be taken as equivalent to his 
saying, “I made a catechumen, Apollos baptized him;” or whether there be any other truer and more 
congruous understanding of it?—for in the mean time, according to his own interpretation of the words, 
neither is he that makes the catechumen anything, neither he that baptizes, but God that gives the 
increase. But there is a great difference between confirming what another does, and doing anything 
oneself. For He who gives the increase does not confirm a tree or a vine, but creates it. For by that 
increase it comes to pass that even a piece of wood planted in the ground produces and establishes a root; 
by that increase it comes to pass that a seed cast into the earth puts forth a shoot. But why should we 
make a longer dissertation on this point? It is enough that, according to Petilianus himself neither he that 
maketh a catechumen, nor he that baptizes, is anything, but God that gives the increase. But when would 
Petilianus say this, so that we should understand that he meant, Neither is Donatus of Carthage anything, 
neither Januarius, neither Petilianus? When would the swelling of his pride permit him to say this, which 
now causes the man to think himself to be something, when he is nothing, deceiving himself? 
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66. Finally, again, a little afterwards, when he resolved and was firmly purposed, as it were, to reconsider 
once more the words of the apostle which he had brought up against him, he was unwilling to set down 
this that I had said, preferring something else in which by some means or other the swelling of human 
pride might find means to breathe. “For to reconsider,” he says, “those words of the apostle, on which you 
founded an argument against us; he said, What is Apollos, what is Paul, save only ministers of Him in 
whom ye have believed?’ What else for example, does he say to all of us than this, What is Donatus of 
Carthage, what is Januarius, what is Petilianus, save only ministers of Him in whom ye have believed?” I 
did not bring forward this passage of the apostle, but I did bring forward that which he has been unwilling 
to quote, “Neither he that planteth is anything, neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the 
increase.” But Petilianus was willing to insert those words of the apostle, in which he asks what is Paul, 
and what is Apollos, and answers that “They are ministers of Him in whom ye have believed.” This the 
muscles of the heretic’s neck could bear; but he was wholly unable to endure the other, in which the 
apostle did not ask and answer what he was, but said that he was nothing. But now I am willing to ask 
whether it be true that the minister of Christ is nothing. Who will say so much as this? In what sense, 
therefore, is it true that “Neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth, but God that 
giveth the increase,” except that he who is something in one point of view may be nothing in another? For 
ministering and dispensing the word and sacrament he is something, but for purifying and justifying he is 
nothing, seeing that this is not accomplished in the inner man, except by Him by whom the whole man 
was created, and who while He remained God was made man,—by Him, that is, of whom it was said, 
“Purifying their hearts by faith;” and “To him that believeth on Him that justifieth the ungodly.” And this 
testimony Petilianus has been willing to set forth in my words, whilst in his own he has neither handled it 
nor even touched it 
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67. A minister, therefore, that is a dispenser of the word and sacrament of the gospel, if he is a good man, 
becomes a fellow-partner in the working of the gospel; but if he is a bad man, he does not therefore cease 
to be a dispenser of the gospel. For if he is good, he does it of his own free will; but if he is a bad man,— 
that is, one who seeks his own and not the things of Jesus Christ,—he does it unwillingly, for the sake of 
other things which he is seeking after. See, however, what the same apostle has said: “For if I do this thing 
willingly,” he says, “I have a reward; but if against my will, a dispensation of the gospel is committed unto 
me;” as though he were to say, If I, being good, announce what is good, I attain unto it also myself; but if, 
being evil, I announce it, yet I announce what is good. For has he in any way said, If I do it against my will, 
then shall I not be a dispenser of the gospel? Peter and the other disciples announce the good tidings, as 
being good themselves. Judas did it against his will, but yet, when he was sent, he announced it in 
common with the rest. They have a reward; to him a dispensation of the gospel was committed. But they 
who received the gospel at the mouth of all those witnesses, could not be cleansed and justified by him 
that planted, or by him that watered, but by Him alone that gives the increase. For neither are we going to 
say that Judas did not baptize, seeing that he was still among the disciples when that which is written was 
being accomplished, “Jesus Himself baptized not, but His disciples.” Are we to suppose that, because he 
had not betrayed Christ, therefore he who had the bag, and bare what was put therein, was still enabled 
to dispense grace without prejudice to those who received it, though he could not be an upright guardian 
of the money entrusted to his care? Or if he did not baptize, at any rate we must acknowledge that he 
preached the gospel. But if you consider this a trifling function, and of no importance, see what you must 
think of the Apostle Paul himself, who said, “For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel.” 
To this we may add, that according to this, Apollos begins to be more important, who watered by 
baptizing, than Paul, who planted by preaching the gospel, though Paul claims to himself the relation of 
father towards the Corinthians in virtue of this very act, and does not grant this title to those who came to 


them after him. For he says, “Though ye have ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet have ye not many 
fathers; for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you through the gospel.” He says, “I have begotten you” to the 
same men to whom he says in another place, “I thank God that I baptized none of you but Crispus and 
Gaius, and I baptized also the household of Stephanus.” He had begotten them, therefore, not through 
himself, but through the gospel. And even though he had been seeking his own, and not the things of 
Jesus Christ, and had been doing this unwillingly, so as to receive no reward for himself, yet he would 
have been dispensing the treasure of the Lord; and this, though evil himself, he would not have been 
making evil or useless to those who received it well 
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68. And if this is rightly said of the gospel, with how much greater certainty should it be said of baptism, 
which belongs to the gospel in such wise, that without it no one can reach the kingdom of heaven, and 
with it only if to the sacrament be added righteousness? For He who said, “Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God,” said Himself also, “Except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” The form of the sacrament is given through baptism, the form of righteousness through the 
gospel. Neither one without the other leads to the kingdom of heaven. Yet even men of inferior learning 
can baptize perfectly, but to preach the gospel perfectly is a task of much greater difficulty and rarity. 
Therefore the teacher of the Gentiles, that was superior in excellence to the majority, was sent to preach 
the gospel, not to baptize; because the latter could be done by many, the former only by a few, of whom he 
was chief. And yet we read that he said in certain places, “My gospel;” but he never called baptism either 
his, or any one’s else by whom it was administered. For that baptism alone which John gave is called 
John’s baptism. This that man received as the special pledge of his ministry, that the preparatory 
sacrament of washing should even be called by the name of him by whom it was administered; whereas 
the baptism which the disciples of Christ administered was never called by the name of any one of them, 
that it should be understood to be His alone of whom it is said, “Christ loved the Church, and gave 
Himself for it, that He might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the word.” If, therefore, 
the gospel, which is Christ’s, but so that a minister also may call it his in virtue of his office of 
administering it, can be received by a man even at the hands of an evil minister without danger to himself, 
if he does according to what he says, and not after the example of what he does, how much more may any 
one who comes in good faith to Christ receive without fear of contagion from an evil minister the baptism 
of Christ, which none of the apostles so administered as to dare to call it his own? 
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69. Furthermore, if, while I have continued without intermission to prove how entirely the passages of 
Scripture which Petilianus has quoted against us have failed to hurt our cause, he himself has in some 
cases not touched at all what I have quoted, and partly, when he has endeavored to handle them, has 
shown that the only thing that he could do was to fail in finding an escape from them, you require no long 
exhortation or advice in order to see what you ought to maintain, and what you should avoid. But it may 
be that this has been the kind of show that he has made in dealing with the testimony of holy Scripture, 
but that he has not been without force in the case of the documentary evidence found in the records of the 
schism itself. Let us then see in the case of these too, though it is superfluous to inquire into them after 
testimony from the word of God, what he has quoted, or what he has proved. For, after pouring forth a 
violent invective against traditors, and quoting loudly many passages against them from the holy books 
themselves, he yet said nothing which could prove his opponents to be traditors. But I quoted the case of 
Silvanus of Cirta, who held his own see some little time before himself, who was expressly declared in the 
Municipal Chronicles to have been a traditor while he was yet a sub-deacon. Against this fact he did not 
venture to whisper a syllable. And yet you cannot fail to see how strong the pressure was which must have 
been urging him to reply that he might show a man, who was his predecessor, not only one of his party, 
but a partner, so to speak, in his see, to have been innocent of the crime of delivering up the sacred books, 
especially as you rest the whole strength of your cause on the fact that you give the name of traditor to all 
whom you either pretend or believe to have been the successors of traditors in the path of their 
communion. Although, then, the very exigencies of your cause would seem to compel him to undertake the 
defence of a citizen even of Russicadia, or Calama, or any other city of your party, whom I should declare 
to be a traditor, on the authority of the Municipal Chronicles, yet he did not open his mouth even in 
defense of his own predecessor. For what reason, except that he could not find any mist dark enough to 
deceive the minds of even the slowest and sleepiest of men? For what could he have said, except that the 
charges brought against Silvanus were false? But we quote the words of the Chronicles, both as to the 
date of the fact, and as to the time of the information laid before Zenophilus the ex-consul. And how could 
he resist this evidence, being encompassed on every side by the most excellent cause of the Catholics, 
while yours was bad as bad could be? For which reason I quote these words from my epistle to which he 
would fain be thought to have replied in this which I am now refuting, that you may see for yourselves 
how impregnable the position must be against which he has been able to find no safer weapon than 
silence 


CHAPTER 58 


70. For when he quoted a passage from the gospel as making against us, where our Lord says, “They will 
come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves; ye shall know them by their 
fruits,”—I answered and said, “Then let us consider their fruits;” and then I at once went on to add the 
following words: “You bring up against them their delivery of the sacred books. This very charge we urge 
with greater probability, against their accusers themselves. And not to carry our search too far: in the 
same city of Constantina, your predecessors ordained Silvanus bishop at the very outset of his schism. He, 
while he was still a sub-deacon, was most unmistakably entered as a traditor in the archives of the city. If 
you, on your side, bring forward documents against our predecessors, all that we ask is equal terms, that 
we should either believe both to be true, or both to be false. If both are true, you are unquestionably 
guilty of schism, who have pretended that you avoid offenses in the communion of the whole world, 
though these were common among you in your own fragmentary sect. But again, if both are false, you are 
unquestionably guilty of schism, who, on account of the false charges of traditors, are staining yourselves 
with the heinous offense of severance from the Church. But if we have something to urge in accusation, 
while you have nothing, or if our charges are true, while yours are false, it is no longer matter of 
discussion how thoroughly your mouths are closed. What if the holy and true Church of Christ were to 
convince and overcome you, even if we held no documents in support of our cause, or only such as were 
false, while you had possession of some genuine proof of delivery of the sacred books, what would then 
remain for you, except that, if you would, you should show your love of peace, or otherwise should hold 
your tongues? For whatever in that case you might bring forward in evidence, I should be able to say with 
the greatest ease and with the most perfect truth, that then you are bound to prove as much to the full 
and Catholic unity of the Church, already spread abroad and established throughout so many nations, to 
the end that you should remain within, and that those whom you convict should be expelled. And if you 
have endeavored to do this, certainly you have not been able to make good your proof; and, being 
vanquished or enraged, you have separated yourselves, with all the heinous guilt of sacrilege, from the 
guiltless men who could not condemn on insufficient proof. But if you have not even endeavored to do 
this, then with most accursed and unnatural blindness you have cut yourselves off from the wheat of 
Christ, which grows throughout His whole fields, that is, throughout the whole world until the end, 
because you have taken offense at a few tares in Africa.” To this, which I have quoted from my former 
epistle, Petilianus has made no answer whatsoever. And, at all events, you see that in these few words is 
comprised the whole question which is at issue between us. For what should he endeavor to say, when, 
whatever course he chose, he was sure to be debated? 


71. For when documents are brought forward relating to the traditors, both by us against the men of your 
party, and by you against the men of our party, (if indeed any really are brought forward on your side, for 
to this very day we are left in total ignorance of them; nor indeed can we believe that Petilianus would 
have omitted to insert them in his letter, seeing that he has taken so much pain to secure the quotation 
and insertion of those portions of the Chronicles which bear on the matter in opposition to me),—but still, 
as I began to say, if such documents are brought forward both by us and by you, documents of whose 
existence we are wholly ignorant to this very day,—surely you must acknowledge that either both are true, 
or both false, or ours true and yours false, or yours true and ours false; for there is no further alternative 
that can be suggested. 


CHAPTER 59 


But according to all these four hypotheses, the truth is on the side of the communion of the Catholic 
Church. For if both are true, then you certainly should not have deserted the communion of the whole 
world on account of men such as you too had among yourselves. But if both are false, you should have 
guarded against the guilt of most accursed division, which had not even any pretext to allege of any 
delivery of the sacred books. If ours are true and yours are false, you have long been without anything to 
say for yourselves. If yours are true and ours are false, we have been liable to be deceived, in common 
with the whole world, not about the truth of the faith, but about the unrighteousness of men. For the seed 
of Abraham, dispersed throughout the world, was bound to pay attention, not to what you said you knew, 
but to what you proved to the judges. Whence have we any knowledge of what was done by those men 
who were accused by your ancestors, even if the allegations made against them were true, so long as they 
were held to be not true but false, either by the judges who took cognizance of the case, or at least by the 
general body of the Church dispersed throughout the world, which was only bound to pay heed to the 
sentence of the judges? God does not necessarily pardon any human guilt that others in the weakness of 
human judgment fail to discover; yet I maintain that no one is rightly deemed guilty for having believed a 
man to be innocent who was not convicted. How then do you prove the world to be guilty, merely because 
it did not know what possibly was really guilt in the Africans,—its ignorance arising either from the fact 
that no one reported the sin to it, or from its having given credence, in respect of the information which 
was given, rather to the judges who took cognizance of the case, than to the murmurers who were 
defeated? So far then, Petilianus deserves all praise, in that, when he saw that on this point I was 
absolutely impregnable, he passed it by in silence. Yet he does not deserve praise for his attempts to 
obscure in a mist of words other points which were equally impregnable, which yet he thought could be 
obscured; or for having put me in the place of his cause, when the cause left him nothing to say; while 
even about myself he could say nothing except what was either altogether false, or undeserving of any 
blame, or without any bearing whatsoever upon me. But, in the meantime, are you, whom I have made 


judges between Petilianus and myself, possessed of discrimination enough to decide in any degree 
between what is true and what is false, between what is mere empty swelling and what is solid, between 
what is troubled and what is calm, between inflammation and soundness, between divine predictions and 
human assumptions, between bringing an accusation and establishing it, between proofs and fictions, 
between pleading a cause and leading one away from it? If you have such power of discrimination, well 
and good; but if you have it not, we shall not repent of having bestowed our pains on you, for even though 
your heart be not converted unto peace, yet our peace shall return unto ourselves 
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A TREATISE CONCERNING THE CORRECTION OF THE DONATISTS. OR EPISTLE CLXXXV 


A Letter of Augustin to Boniface, who, as we learn from Epistle 220, was Tribune, and afterwards Count in 
Africa. In it Augustin shows that the heresy of the Donatists has nothing in common with that of Arius; and 
points out the moderation with which it was possible to recall the heretics to the communion of the 
Church through awe of the imperial laws. He adds remarks concerning the savage conduct of the 
Donatists and Circumcelliones, concluding with a discussion of the unpardonable nature of the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. 


CHAPTER 1 


1. I must express my satisfaction, and congratulations, and admiration, my son Boniface, in that, amid all 
the cares of wars and arms, you are eagerly anxious to know concerning the things that are of God. From 
hence it is clear that in you it is actually a part of your military valor to serve in truth the faith which is in 
Christ. To place, therefore, briefly before your Grace the difference between the errors of the Arians and 
the Donatists, the Arians say that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are different in substance; 
whereas the Donatists do not say this, but acknowledge the unity of substance in the Trinity. And if some 
even of them have said that the Son was inferior to the Father, yet they have not denied that He is of the 
same substance; whilst the greater part of them declare that they hold entirely the same belief regarding 
the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost as is held by the Catholic Church. Nor is this the actual 
question in dispute with them; but they carry on their unhappy strife solely on the question of communion, 
and in the perversity of their error maintain rebellious hostility against the unity of Christ. But sometimes, 
as we have heard, some of them, wishing to conciliate the Goths, since they see that they are not without 
a certain amount of power, profess to entertain the same belief as they. But they are refuted by the 
authority of their own leaders; for Donatus himself, of whose party they boast themselves to be, is never 
said to have held this belief 


2. Let not, however, things like these disturb thee, my beloved son. For it is foretold to us that there must 
needs be heresies and stumbling-blocks, that we may be instructed among our enemies; and that so both 
our faith and our love may be the more approved,—our faith, namely, that we should not be deceived by 
them; and our love, that we should take the utmost pains we can to correct the erring ones themselves; 
not only watching that they should do no injury to the weak, and that they should be delivered from their 
wicked error, but also praying for them, that God would open their understanding, and that they might 
comprehend the Scriptures. For in the sacred books, where the Lord Christ is made manifest, there is also 
His Church declared; but they, with wondrous blindness, while they would know nothing of Christ Himself 
save what is revealed in the Scriptures, yet form their notion of His Church from the vanity of human 
falsehood, instead of learning what it is on the authority of the sacred books. 


3. They recognize Christ together with us in that which is written, “They pierced my hands and my feet. 
They can tell all my bones: they look and stare upon me. They part my garments among them, and cast 
lots upon my vesture;” and yet they refuse to recognize the Church in that which follows shortly after: “All 
the ends of the world shall remember, and turn unto the Lord; and all the kindreds of the nations shall 
worship before Thee. For the kingdom is the Lord’s; and He is the Governor among the nations.” They 
recognize Christ together with us in that which is written, “The Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten Thee;” and they will not recognize the Church in that which follows: “Ask of me, 
and I shall give Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for Thy 
possession.” They recognize Christ together with us in that which the Lord Himself says in the gospel, 
“Thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day;” and they will not recognize the 
Church in that which follows: “And that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His name 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” And the testimonies in the sacred books are without number, 


all of which it has not been necessary for me to crowd together into this book. And in all of them, as the 
Lord Christ is made manifest, whether in accordance with His Godhead, in which He is equal to the 
Father, so that, “In the beginning was the Word, and; the Word was with God, and the Word was God;” or 
according to the humility of the flesh which He took upon Him, whereby “the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us;” so is His Church made manifest, not in Africa alone, as they most impudently venture in 
the madness of their vanity to assert, but spread abroad throughout the world. 


4. For they prefer to the testimonies of Holy Writ their own contentions, because, in the case of 
Caecilianus, formerly a bishop of the Church of Carthage, against whom they brought charges which they 
were and are unable to substantiate, they separated themselves from the Catholic Church,—that is, from 
the unity of all nations. Although, even if the charges had been true which were brought by them against 
Caecilianus, and could at length be proved to us, yet, though we might pronounce an anathema upon him 
even in the grave, we are still bound not for the sake of any man to leave the Church, which rests for its 
foundation on divine witness, and is not the figment of litigious opinions, seeing that it is better to trust in 
the Lord than to put confidence in man. For we cannot allow that if Caecilianus had erred,—a supposition 
which I make without prejudice to his integrity,—Christ should therefore have forfeited His inheritance. It 
is easy for a man to believe of his fellow-men either what is true or what is false; but it marks abandoned 
impudence to desire to condemn the communion of the whole world on account of charges alleged against 
a man, of which you cannot establish the truth in the face of the world. 


5. Whether Caecilianus was ordained by men who had delivered up the sacred books, I do not know. I did 
not see it, I heard it only from his enemies. It is not declared to me in the law of God, or in the utterances 
of the prophets, or in the holy poetry of the Psalms, or in the writings of any one of Christ’s apostles, or in 
the eloquence of Christ Himself. But the evidence of all the several scriptures with one accord proclaims 
the Church spread abroad throughout the world, with which the faction of Donatus does not hold 
communion. The law of God declared, “In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” The Lord 
said by the mouth of His prophet, “From the rising of the sun, even unto the going down of the same, a 
pure sacrifice shall be offered unto my name: for my name shall be great among the heathen.” The Lord 
said through the Psalmist, “He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and from the river unto the ends 
of the earth.” The Lord said by His apostle, “The gospel is come unto you, as it is in all the world, and 
bringeth forth fruit.” The Son of God said with His own mouth, “Ye shall be witnesses unto me, both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and even unto the uttermost part of the earth.” Caecilianus, 
the bishop of the Church of Carthage, is accused with the contentiousness of men; the Church of Christ, 
established among all nations, is recommended by the voice of God. Mere piety, truth, and love forbid us 
to receive against Caecilianus the testimony of men whom we do not find in the Church, which has the 
testimony of God; for those who do not follow the testimony of God have forfeited the weight which 
otherwise would attach to their testimony as men. 


CHAPTER 2 


6. I would add, moreover, that they themselves, by making it the subject of an accusation, referred the 
case of Caecilianus to the decision of the Emperor Constantine; and that, even after the bishops had 
pronounced their judgment, finding that they could not crush Caecilianus, they brought him in person 
before the above-named emperor for trial, in the most determined spirit of persecution. And so they were 
themselves the first to do what they censure in us, in order that they may deceive the unlearned, saying 
that Christians ought not to demand any assistance from Christian emperors against the enemies of 
Christ. And this, too, they did not dare to deny in the conference which we held at the same time in 
Carthage: nay, they even venture to make it a matter of boasting that their fathers had laid a criminal 
indictment against Caecilianus before the emperor; adding furthermore a lie, to the effect that they had 
there worsted him, and procured his condemnation. How then can they be otherwise than persecutors, 
seeing that when they persecuted Caecilianus by their accusations, and were overcome by him, they 
sought to claim false glory for themselves by a most shameless life; not only considering it no reproach, 
but glorying in it as conducive to their praise, if they could prove that Caecilianus had been condemned 
on the accusation of their fathers? But in regard to the manner in which they were overcome at every turn 
in the conference itself, seeing that the records are exceedingly voluminous, and it would be a serious 
matter to have them read to you while you are occupied in other matters that are essential to the peace of 
Rome, perhaps it may be possible to have a digest of them read to you, which I believe to be in the 
possession of my brother and fellow-bishop Optatus; or if he has not a copy, he might easily procure one 
from the church at Sitifa; for I can well believe that even that volume will prove wearisome enough to you 
from its lengthiness, amid the burden of your many cares 


7. For the Donatists met with the same fate as the accusers of the holy Daniel. For as the lions were 
turned against them, so the laws by which they had proposed to crush an innocent victim were turned 
against the Donatists; save that, through the mercy of Christ, the laws which seemed to be opposed to 
them are in reality their truest friends; for through their operation many of them have been, and are daily 
being reformed, and return God thanks that they are reformed, and delivered from their ruinous madness. 
And those who used to hate are now filled with love; and now that they have recovered their right minds, 
they congratulate themselves that these most wholesome laws were brought to bear against them, with as 
much fervency as in their madness they detested them; and are filled with the same spirit of ardent love 


towards those who yet remain as ourselves, desiring that we should strive in like manner that those with 
whom they had been like to perish might be saved. For both the physician is irksome to the raging 
madman, and a father to his undisciplined son,—the former because of the restraint, the latter because of 
the chastisement which he inflicts; yet both are acting in love. But if they were to neglect their charge, 
and allow them to perish, this mistaken kindness would more truly be accounted cruelty. For if the horse 
and mule, which have no understanding, resist with all the force of bites and kicks the efforts of the men 
who treat their wounds in order to cure them; and yet the men, though they are often exposed to danger 
from their teeth and heels, and sometimes meet with actual hurt, nevertheless do not desert them till they 
restore them to health through the pain and annoyance which the healing process gives,—how much more 
should man refuse to desert his fellow-man, or brother to desert his brother, lest he should perish 
everlastingly, being himself now able to comprehend the vastness of the boon accorded to himself in his 
reformation, at the very time that he complained of suffering persecution? 


8. As then the apostle says, “As we have therefore opportunity, let us do good unto all men, not being 
weary in well-doing,” so let all be called to salvation, let all be recalled from the path of destruction,— 
those who may, by the sermons of Catholic preachers; those who may, by the edicts of Catholic princes; 
some through those who obey the warnings of God, some through those who obey the emperor’s 
commands. For, moreover, when emperors enact bad laws on the side of falsehood, as against the truth, 
those who hold a right faith are approved, and, if they persevere, are crowned; but when the emperors 
enact good laws on behalf of the truth against falsehood, then those who rage against them are put in 
fear, and those who understand are reformed. Whosoever, therefore, refuses to obey the laws of the 
emperors which are enacted against the truth of God, wins for himself a great reward; but whosoever 
refuses to obey the laws of the emperors which are enacted in behalf of truth, wins for himself great 
condemnation. For in the times, too, of the prophets, the kings who, in dealing with the people of God, did 
not prohibit nor annul the ordinances which were issued contrary to God’s commands, are all of them 
censured; and those who did prohibit and annul them are praised as deserving more than other men. And 
king Nebuchadnezzar, when he was a servant of idols, enacted an impious law that a certain idol should 
be worshipped; but those who refused to obey his impious command acted piously and faithfully. And the 
very same king, when converted by a miracle from God, enacted a pious and praiseworthy law on behalf 
of the truth, that every one who should speak anything amiss against the true God, the God of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, should perish utterly, with all his house. If any persons disobeyed this law, and 
justly suffered the penalty imposed, they might have said what these men say, that they were righteous 
because they suffered persecution through the law enacted by the king: and this they certainly would 
have said, had they been as mad as these who make divisions between the members of Christ, and spurn 
the sacraments of Christ, and take credit for being persecuted, because they are prevented from doing 
such things by the laws which the emperors have passed to preserve the unity of Christ and boast falsely 
of their innocence, and seek from men the glory of martyrdom, which they cannot receive from our Lord. 


9. But true martyrs are such as those of whom the Lord says, “Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake.” It is not, therefore, those who suffer persecution for their unrighteousness, and for 
the divisions which they impiously introduce into Christian unity, but those who suffer for righteousness’ 
sake, that are truly martyrs. For Hagar also suffered persecution at the hands of Sarah; and in that case 
she who persecuted was righteous, and she unrighteous who suffered persecution. Are we to compare 
with this persecution which Hagar suffered the case of holy David, who was persecuted by unrighteous 
Saul? Surely there is in essential difference, not in respect of his suffering, but because he suffered for 
righteousness’ sake. And the Lord Himself was crucified with two thieves; but those who were joined in 
their suffering were separated by the difference of its cause. Accordingly, in the psalm, we must interpret 
of the true martyrs, who wish to be distinguished from false martyrs, the verse in which it is said, “Judge 
me, O Lord, and distinguish my cause from an ungodly nation.” He does not say, Distinguish my 
punishment, but “Distinguish my cause.” For the punishment of the impious may be the same; but the 
cause of the martyrs is always different. To whose mouth also the words are suitable, “They persecute me 
wrongfully; help Thou me;” in which the Psalmist claimed to have a right to be helped in righteousness, 
because his adversaries persecuted him wrongfully; for if they had been right in persecuting him, he 
would have deserved not help, but correction. 


10. But if they think that no one can be justified in using violence,—as they said in the course of the 
conference that the true Church must necessarily be the one which suffers persecution, not the one 
inflicting it,—in that case I no longer urge what I observed above; because, if the matter stand as they 
maintain that it does, then Caecilianus must have belonged to the true Church, seeing that their fathers 
persecuted him, by pressing his accusation even to the tribunal of the emperor himself. For we maintain 
that he belonged to the true Church, not merely because he suffered persecution, but because he suffered 
it for righteousness’ sake; but that they were alienated from the Church, not merely because they 
persecuted, but because they did so in unrighteousness. This, then, is our position. But if they make no 
inquiry into the causes for which each person inflicts persecution, or for which he suffers it, but think that 
it is a sufficient sign of a true Christian that he does not inflict persecution, but suffers it, then beyond all 
question they include Caecilianus in that definition, who did not inflict, but suffered persecution; and they 
equally exclude their own fathers from the definition, for they inflicted, but did not suffer it. 


11. But this, I say, I forbear to urge. Yet one point I must press: If the true Church is the one which 


actually suffers persecution, not the one which inflicts it, let them ask the apostle of what Church Sarah 
was a type, when she inflicted persecution on her hand-maid. For he declares that the free mother of us 
all, the heavenly Jerusalem, that is to say, the true Church of God, was prefigured in that woman who 
cruelly entreated her hand-maid. But if we investigate the story further, we shall find that the handmaid 
rather persecuted Sarah by her haughtiness, than Sarah the handmaid by her severity: for the handmaid 
was doing wrong to her mistress; the mistress only imposed on her a proper discipline in her haughtiness. 
Again I ask, if good and holy men never inflict persecution upon any one, but only suffer it, whose words 
they think that those are in the psalm where we read, “I have pursued mine enemies, and overtaken them; 
neither did I turn again till they were consumed?” If, therefore, we wish either to declare or to recognize 
the truth, there is a persecution of unrighteousness, which the impious inflict upon the Church of Christ; 
and there is a righteous persecution, which the Church of Christ inflicts upon the impious. She therefore 
is blessed in suffering persecution for righteousness’ sake; but they are miserable, suffering persecution 
for unrighteousness. Moreover, she persecutes in the spirit of love, they in the spirit of wrath; she that she 
may correct, they that they may overthrow: she that she may recall from error, they that they may drive 
headlong into error. Finally, she persecutes her enemies and arrests them, until they become weary in 
their vain opinions, so that they should make advance in the truth; but they, returning evil for good, 
because we take measures for their good, to secure their eternal salvation, endeavor even to strip us of 
our temporal safety, being so in love with murder, that they commit it on their own persons, when they 
cannot find victims in any others. For in proportion as the Christian charity of the Church endeavors to 
deliver them from that destruction, so that none of them should die, so their madness endeavors either to 
slay us, that they may feed the lust of their own cruelty, or even to kill themselves, that they may not seem 
to have lost the power of putting men to death. 


CHAPTER 3 


12. But those who are unacquainted with their habits think that they only kill themselves now that all the 
mass of the people are freed from the fearful madness of their usurped dominion, in virtue of the laws 
which have been passed for the preservation of unity. But those who know what they were accustomed to 
do before the passing of the laws, do not wonder at their deaths, but call to mind their character; and 
especially how vast crowds of them used to come in procession to the most frequented ceremonies of the 
pagans, while the worship of idols still continued,—not with the view of breaking the idols, but that they 
might be put to death by those who worshipped them. For if they had sought to break the idols under the 
sanction of legitimate authority, they might, in case of anything happening to them, have had some 
shadow of a claim to be considered martyrs; but their only object in coming was, that while the idols 
remained uninjured, they themselves might meet with death. For it was the general custom of the 
strongest youths among the worshippers of idols, for each of them to offer in sacrifice to the idols 
themselves any victims that he might have slain. Some went so far as to offer themselves for slaughter to 
any travellers whom they met with arms, using violent threats that they would murder them if they failed 
to meet with death at their hands. Sometimes, too, they extorted with violence from any passing judge 
that they should be put to death by the executioners, or by the officer of his court. And hence we have a 
story, that a certain judge played a trick upon them, by ordering them to be bound and led away, as 
though for execution, and so escaped their violence, without injury to himself or them. Again, it was their 
daily sport to kill themselves, by throwing themselves over precipices, or into the water, or into the fire. 
For the devil taught them these three modes of suicide, so that, when they wished to die, and could not 
find any one whom they could terrify into slaying them with his sword, they threw themselves over the 
rocks, or committed themselves to the fire or the eddying pool. But who can be thought to have taught 
them this, having gained possession of their hearts, but he who actually suggested to our Saviour Himself 
as a duty sanctioned by the law, that He should throw Himself down from a pinnacle of the temple? And 
his suggestion they would surely have thrust far from them, had they carried Christ, as their Master, in 
their hearts. But since they have rather given place within them to the devil, they either perish like the 
herd of swine, whom the legion of devils drove down from the hill-side into the sea, or, being rescued from 
that destruction, and gathered together in the loving bosom of our Catholic Mother, they are delivered 
just as the boy was delivered by our Lord, whom his father brought to be healed of the devil, saying that 
ofttimes he was wont to fall into the fire, and oft into the water 


13. Whence it appears that great mercy is shown towards them, when by the force of those very imperial 
laws they are in the first instance rescued against their will from that sect in which, through the teaching 
of lying devils, they learned those evil doctrines, so that afterwards they might be made whole in the 
Catholic Church, becoming accustomed to the good teaching and example which they find in it. For many 
of the men whom we now admire in the unity of Christ, for the pious fervor of their faith, and for their 
charity, give thanks to God with great joy that they are no longer in that error which led them to mistake 
those evil things for good,—which thanks they would not now be offering willingly, had they not first, even 
against their will, been severed from that impious association. And what are we to say of those who 
confess to us, as some do every day, that even in the olden days they had long been wishing to be 
Catholics; but they were living among men among whom those who wished to be Catholics could not be so 
through the infirmity of fear, seeing that if any one there said a single word in favor of the Catholic 
Church, he and his house were utterly destroyed at once? Who is mad enough to deny that it was right 
that assistance should have been given through the imperial decrees, that they might be delivered from so 


great an evil, whilst those whom they used to fear are compelled in turn to fear, and are either themselves 
corrected through the same terror, or, at any rate, whilst they pretend to be corrected, they abstain from 
further persecution of those who really are, to whom they formerly were objects of continual dread? 


14. But if they have chosen to destroy themselves, in order to prevent the deliverance of those who had a 
right to be delivered, and have sought in this way to alarm the pious hearts of the deliverers, so that in 
their apprehension that some few abandoned men might perish, they should allow others to lose the 
opportunity of deliverance from destruction, who were either already unwilling to perish, or might have 
been saved from it by the employment of compulsion; what is in this case the function of Christian charity, 
especially when we consider that those who utter threats of their own violent and voluntary deaths are 
very few in number in comparison with the nations that are to be delivered? What then is the function of 
brotherly love? Does it, because it fears the shortlived fires of the furnace for a few, therefore abandon all 
to the eternal fires of hell? and does it leave so many, who are either already desirous, or hereafter are not 
strong enough to pass to life eternal, to perish everlastingly, while taking precautions that some few 
should not perish by their own hand, who are only living to be a hindrance in the way of the salvation of 
others, whom they will not permit to live in accordance with the doctrines of Christ, in the hopes that 
some day or other they may teach them too to hasten their death by their own hand, in the manner which 
now causes them themselves to be a terror to their neighbors, in accordance with the custom inculcated 
by their devilish tenets? or does it rather save all whom it can, even though those whom it cannot save 
should perish in their own infatuation? For it ardently desires that all should live, but it more especially 
labors that not all should die. But thanks be to the Lord, that both amongst us—not indeed everywhere, 
but in the great majority of places—and also in the other parts of Africa, the peace of the Catholic Church 
both has gained and is gaining ground, without any of these madmen being killed. But those deplorable 
deeds are done in places where there is an utterly furious and useless set of men, who were given to such 
deeds even in the days of old. 


CHAPTER 4 


15. And indeed, before those laws were put in force by the emperors of the Catholic faith, the doctrine of 
the peace and unity of Christ was beginning by degrees to gain ground, and men were coming over to it 
even from the faction of Donatus, in proportion as each learned more, and became more willing, and more 
master of his own actions; although, at the same time, among the Donatists herds of abandoned men were 
disturbing the peace of the innocent for one reason or another in the spirit of the most reckless madness. 
What master was there who was not compelled to live in dread of his own servant, if he had put himself 
under the guardianship of the Donatists? Who dared even threaten one who sought his ruin with 
punishment? Who dared to exact payment of a debt from one who consumed his stores, or from any 
debtor whatsoever, that sought their assistance or protection? Under the threat of beating, and burning, 
and immediate death, all documents compromising the worst of slaves were destroyed, that they might 
depart in freedom. Notes of hand that had been extracted from debtors were returned to them. Any one 
who had shown a contempt for their hard words were compelled by harder blows to do what they desired. 
The houses of innocent persons who had offended them were either razed to the ground or burned. 
Certain heads of families of honorable parentage, and brought up with a good education were carried 
away half dead after their deeds of violence, or bound to the mill, and compelled by blows to turn it round, 
after the fashion of the meanest beasts of burden. For what assistance from the laws rendered by the civil 
powers was ever of any avail against them? What official ever ventured so much as to breathe in their 
presence? What agents ever exacted payment of a debt which they had been unwilling to discharge? Who 
ever endeavored to avenge those who were put to death in their massacres? Except, indeed, that their 
own madness took revenge on them, when some, by provoking against themselves the swords of men, 
whom they obliged to kill them under fear of instant death, others by throwing themselves over sundry 
precipices, others by waters, others by fire, gave themselves over on the several occasions to a voluntary 
death, and gave up their lives as offerings to the dead by punishments inflicted with their own hands upon 
themselves 


16. These deeds were looked upon with horror by many who were firmly rooted in the same superstitious 
heresy; and accordingly, when they supposed that it was sufficient to establish their innocence that they 
were ill contented with such conduct, it was urged against them by the Catholics: If these evil deeds do 
not pollute your innocence, how then do you maintain that the whole Christian world has been polluted by 
the alleged sin of Caecilianus, which are either altogether calumnies, or at least not proved against him? 
How come you, by a deed of gross impiety, to separate yourselves from the unity of the Catholic Church, 
as from the threshing-floor of the Lord, which must needs contain, up to the time of the final winnowing, 
both corn which is to be stored in the garner, and chaff that is to be burned up with fire? And thus some 
were so convinced by argument as to come over to the unity of the Catholic Church, being prepared even 
to meet the hostility of abandoned men; whilst the greater number, though equally convinced, and though 
desirous to do the same, yet dared not make enemies of these men, who were so unbridled in their 
violence, seeing that some who had come over to us experienced the greatest cruelty at their hands. 


17. To this we may add, that in Carthage itself some of the bishops of the same party, making a schism 
among themselves, and dividing the party of Donatus among the lower orders of the Carthaginian people, 
ordained as bishop against bishop a certain deacon named Maximianus, who could not brook the control 


of his own diocesan. And as this displeased the greater part of them, they condemned the aforesaid 
Maximinus, with twelve others who had been present at his ordination, but gave the rest that were 
associated in the same schism a chance of returning to their communion on an appointed day. But 
afterwards some of these twelve, and certain others of those who had had the time of grace allowed to 
them, but had only returned after the day appointed, were received by them without degradation from 
their orders; and they did not venture to baptize a second time those whom the condemned ministers had 
baptized outside the pale of their communion. This action of theirs at once made strongly against them in 
favor of the Catholic party, so that their mouths were wholly closed. And on the matter being diligently 
spread abroad, as was only right, in order to cure men’s souls of the evils of schism, and when it was 
shown in every possible direction by the sermons and discussions of the Catholic divines, that to maintain 
the peace of Donatus they had not only received back those whom they had condemned, with full 
recognition of their orders, but had even been afraid to declare that baptism to be void which had been 
administered outside their Church by men whom they had condemned or even suspended; whilst, in 
violation of the peace of Christ, they cast in the teeth of all the world the stain conveyed by contact with 
some sinners, it matters little with whom, and declared baptism to be consequently void which had been 
administered even in the very Churches whence the gospel itself had come to Africa;—seeing all this, very 
many began to be confounded, and blushing before what they saw to be mostly manifest truth, they 
submitted to correction in greater numbers than was their wont; and men began to breathe with a 
somewhat freer sense of liberty from their cruelty, and that to a considerably greater extent in every 
direction. 


18. Then indeed they blazed forth with such fury, and were so excited by the goadings of hatred, that 
scarcely any churches of our communion could be safe against their treachery and violence and most 
undisguised robberies; scarcely any road secure by which men could travel to preach the peace of the 
Catholic Church in opposition to their madness, and convict the rashness of their folly by the clear 
enunciation of the truth. They went so far, besides, in proposing hard terms of reconciliation, not only to 
the laity or to any of the clergy, but even in a measure to certain of the Catholic bishops. For the only 
alternative offered was to hold their tongues about the truth, or to endure their savage fury. But if they 
did not speak about the truth, not only was it impossible for any one to be delivered by their silence, but 
many were even sure to be destroyed by their submitting to be led astray; while if, by their preaching the 
truth, the rage of the Donatists was again provoked to vent its madness, though some would be delivered, 
and those who were already on our side would be strengthened, yet the weak would again be deterred by 
fear from following the truth. When the Church, therefore, was reduced to these straits in its affliction, 
any one who thinks that anything was to be endured, rather than that the assistance of God, to be 
rendered through the agency of Christian emperors, should be sought, does not sufficiently observe that 
no good account could possibly be rendered for neglect of this precaution. 


CHAPTER 5 


19. But as to the argument of those men who are unwilling that their impious deeds should be checked by 
the enactment of righteous laws, when they say that the apostles never sought such measures from the 
kings of the earth, they do not consider the different character of that age, and that everything comes in 
its own season. For what emperor had as yet believed in Christ, so as to serve Him in the cause of piety by 
enacting laws against impiety, when as yet the declaration of the prophet was only in the course of its 
fulfillment, “Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing? The kings of the earth set 
themselves, and their rulers take counsel together, against the Lord, and against His Anointed;” and there 
was as yet no sign of that which is spoken a little later in the same psalm: “Be wise now, therefore, O ye 
kings; be instructed, ye judges of the earth. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trembling.” How 
then are kings to serve the Lord with fear, except by preventing and chastising with religious severity all 
those acts which are done in opposition to the commandments of the Lord? For a man serves God in one 
way in that he is man, in another way in that he is also king. In that he is man, he serves Him by living 
faithfully; but in that he is also king, he serves Him by enforcing with suitable rigor such laws as ordain 
what is righteous, and punish what is the reverse. Even as Hezekiah served Him, by destroying the groves 
and the temples of the idols, and the high places which had been built in violation of the commandments 
of God; or even as Josiah served Him, by doing the same things in his turn; or as the king of the Ninevites 
served Him, by compelling all the men of his city to make satisfaction to the Lord; or as Darius served 
Him, by giving the idol into the power of Daniel to be broken, and by casting his enemies into the den of 
lions; or as Nebuchadnezzar served Him, of whom I have spoken before, by issuing a terrible law to 
prevent any of his subjects from blaspheming God. In this way, therefore, kings can serve the Lord, even 
in so far as they are kings, when they do in His service what they could not do were they not kings 


20. Seeing, then, that the kings of the earth were not yet serving the Lord in the time of the apostles, but 
were still imagining vain things against the Lord and against His Anointed, that all might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets, it must be granted that at that time acts of impiety could not possibly 
be prevented by the laws, but were rather performed under their sanction. For the order of events was 
then so rolling on, that even the Jews were killing those who preached Christ, thinking that they did God 
service in so doing, just as Christ had foretold, and the heathen were raging against the Christians, and 
the patience of the martyrs was overcoming them all. But so soon as the fulfillment began of what is 


written in a later psalm, “All kings shall fall down before Him; all nations shall serve Him,” what sober- 
minded man could say to the kings, “Let not any thought trouble you within your kingdom as to who 
restrains or attacks the Church of your Lord; deem it not a matter in which you should be concerned, 
which of your subjects may choose to be religious or sacrilegious,” seeing that you cannot say to them, 
“Deem it no concern of yours which of your subjects may choose to be chaste, or which unchaste?” For 
why, when free-will is given by God to man, should adulteries be punished by the laws, and sacrilege 
allowed? Is it a lighter matter that a soul should not keep faith with God, than that a woman should be 
faithless to her husband? Or if those faults which are committed not in contempt but in ignorance of 
religious truth are to be visited with lighter punishment, are they therefore to be neglected altogether? 


CHAPTER 6 


21. It is indeed better (as no one ever could deny) that men should be led to worship God by teaching, 
than that they should be driven to it by fear of punishment or pain; but it does not follow that because the 
former course produces the better men, therefore those who do not yield to it should be neglected. For 
many have found advantage (as we have proved, and are daily proving by actual experiment), in being 
first compelled by fear or pain, so that they might afterwards be influenced by teaching, or might follow 
out in act what they had already learned in word. Some, indeed, set before us the sentiments of a certain 
secular author, who said, 


“Tis well, I ween, by shame the young to train, 
And dread of meanness, rather than by pain.” 


This is unquestionably true. But while those are better who are guided aright by love, those are certainly 
more numerous who are corrected by fear. For, to answer these persons out of their own author, we find 
him saying in another place, 


“Unless by pain and suffering thou art taught, 
Thou canst not guide thyself aright in aught.” 


But, moreover, holy Scripture has both said concerning the former better class, “There is no fear in love; 
but perfect love casteth out fear;” and also concerning the latter lower class, which furnishes the majority, 
“A servant will not be corrected by words; for though he understand, he will not answer.” In saying, “He 
will not be corrected by words,” he did not order him to be left to himself, but implied an admonition as to 
the means whereby he ought to be corrected; otherwise he would not have said, “He will not be corrected 
by words,” but without any qualification, “He will not be corrected.” For in another place he says that not 
only the servant, but also the undisdained son, must be corrected with stripes, and that with great fruits 
as the result; for he says, “Thou shall beat him with the rod, and shall deliver his soul from hell;” and 
elsewhere he says, “He that spareth the rod hateth his son.” For, give us a man who with right faith and 
true understanding can say with all the energy of his heart, “My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: 
when shall I come and appear before God?” and for such an one there is no need of the terror of hell, to 
say nothing of temporal punishments or imperial laws, seeing that with him it is so indispensable a 
blessing to cleave unto the Lord, that he not only dreads being parted from that happiness as a heavy 
punishment, but can scarcely even bear delay in its attainment. But yet, before the good sons can say they 
have “a desire to depart, and to be with Christ,” many must first be recalled to their Lord by the stripes of 
temporal scourging, like evil slaves, and in some degree like good-for-nothing fugitives. 


22. For who can possibly love us more than Christ, who laid down His life for His sheep? And yet, after 
calling Peter and the other apostles by His words alone, when He came to summon Paul, who was before 
called Saul, subsequently the powerful builder of His Church, but originally its cruel persecutor, He not 
only constrained him with His voice, but even dashed him to the earth with His power; and that He might 
forcibly bring one who was raging amid the darkness of infidelity to desire the light of the heart, He first 
struck him with physical blindness of the eyes. If that punishment had not been inflicted, he would not 
afterwards have been healed by it; and since he had been wont to see nothing with his eyes open, if they 
had remained unharmed, the Scripture would not tell us that at the imposition of Ananias’ hands, in order 
that their sight might be restored, there fell from them as it had been scales, by which the sight had been 
obscured. Where is what the Donatists were wont to cry: Man is at liberty to believe or not believe? 
Towards whom did Christ use violence? Whom did He compel? Here they have the Apostle Paul. Let them 
recognize in his case Christ first compelling, and afterwards teaching; first striking, and afterwards 
consoling. For it is wonderful how he who entered the service of the gospel in the first instance under the 
compulsion of bodily punishment, afterwards labored more in the gospel than all they who were called by 
word only; and he who was compelled by the greater influence of fear to love, displayed that perfect love 
which casts out fear. 


23. Why, therefore, should not the Church use force in compelling her lost sons to return, if the lost sons 
compelled others to their destruction? Although even men who have not been compelled, but only led 
astray, are received by their loving mother with more affection if they are recalled to her bosom through 


the enforcement of terrible but salutary laws, and are the objects of far more deep congratulation than 
those whom she had never lost. Is it not a part of the care of the shepherd, when any sheep have left the 
flock, even though not violently forced away, but led astray by tender words and coaxing blandishments, 
to bring them back to the fold of his master when he has found them, by the fear or even the pain of the 
whip, if they show symptoms of resistance; especially since, if they multiply with growing abundance 
among the fugitive slaves and robbers, he has the more right in that the mark of the master is recognized 
on them, which is not outraged in those whom we receive but do not rebaptize? For the wandering of the 
sheep is to be corrected in such wise that the mark of the Redeemer should not be destroyed on it. For 
even if any one is marked with the royal stamp by a deserter who is marked with it himself, and the two 
receive forgiveness, and the one returns to his service, and the other begins to be in the service in which 
he had no part before, that mark is not effaced in either of the two, but rather it is recognized in both of 
them, and approved with the honor which is due to it because it is the king’s. Since then they cannot show 
that the destination is bad to which they are compelled, they maintain that they ought to be compelled by 
force even to what is good. But we have shown that Paul was compelled by Christ; therefore the Church, 
in trying to compel the Donatists, is following the example of her Lord, though in the first instance she 
waited in the hopes of needing to compel no one, that the prediction of the prophet might be fulfilled 
concerning the faith of kings and peoples. 


24. For in this sense also we may interpret without absurdity the declaration of the blessed Apostle Paul, 
when he says, “Having in a readiness to revenge all disobedience, when your obedience is fulfilled.” 
Whence also the Lord Himself bids the guests in the first instance to be invited to His great supper, and 
afterwards compelled; for on His servants making answer to Him, “Lord, it is done as Thou hast 
commanded, and yet there is room,” He said to them, “Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel 
them to come in.” In those, therefore, who were first brought in with gentleness, the former obedience is 
fulfilled; but in those who were compelled, the disobedience is avenged. For what else is the meaning of 
“Compel them to come in,” after it had previously said, “Bring in,” and the answer had been made, “Lord, 
it is done as Thou commanded, and yet there is room”? If He had wished it to be understood that they 
were to be compelled by the terrifying force of miracles, many divine miracles were rather wrought in the 
sight of those who were first called, especially in the sight of the Jews, of whom it was said, “The Jews 
require a sign;” and, moreover, among the Gentiles themselves the gospel was so commended by miracles 
in the time of the apostles, that had these been the means by which they were ordered to be compelled, 
we might rather have had good grounds for supposing, as I said before, that it was the earlier guests who 
were compelled. Wherefore, if the power which the Church has received by divine appointment in its due 
season, through the religious character and the faith of kings, be the instrument by which those who are 
found in the highways and hedges—that is, in heresies and schisms—are compelled to come in, then let 
them not find fault with being compelled, but consider whether they be so compelled. The supper of the 
Lord is the unity of the body of Christ, not only in the sacrament of the altar, but also in the bond of peace. 
Of the Donatists themselves, indeed, we can say that they compel no man to any good thing; for 
whomsoever they compel, they compel to nothing else but evil. 


CHAPTER 7 


25. However, before those laws were sent into Africa by which men are compelled to come in to the 
sacred Supper, it seemed to certain of the brethren, of whom I was one, that although the madness of the 
Donatists was raging in every direction, yet we should not ask of the emperors to ordain that heresy 
should absolutely cease to be, by sanctioning a punishment to be inflicted on all who wished to live in it; 
but that they should rather content themselves with ordaining that those who either preached the 
Catholic truth with their voice, or established it by their study, should no longer be exposed to the furious 
violence of the heretics. And this they thought might in some measure be effected, if they would take the 
law which Theodosius, of pious memory, enacted generally against heretics of all kinds, to the effect that 
any heretical bishop or clergyman, being found in any place, should be fined ten pounds of gold, and 
confirm it in more express terms against the Donatists, who denied that they were heretics; but with such 
reservations, that the fine should not be inflicted upon all of them, but only in those districts where the 
Catholic Church suffered any violence from their clergy, or from the Circumcelliones, or at the hands of 
any of their people; so that after a formal complaint had been made by the Catholics who had suffered the 
violence, the bishops or other ministers should forthwith be obliged, under the commission given to the 
officers, to pay the fine. For we thought that in this way, if they were terrified and no longer dared do 
anything of the sort, the Catholic truth might be freely taught and held under such conditions, that while 
no one was compelled to it, any one might follow it who was anxious to do so without intimidation, so that 
we might not have false and pretended Catholics. And although a different view was held by other 
brethren, who either were more advanced in years, or had experience of many states and places where we 
saw the true Catholic Church firmly established, which had, however, been planted and confirmed by 
God’s great goodness at a time when men were compelled to come in to the Catholic communion by the 
laws of previous emperors, yet we carried our point, to the effect that the measure which I have described 
above should be sought in preference from the emperors: it was decreed in our council, and envoys were 
sent to the court of the Count 


26. But God in His great mercy, knowing how necessary was the terror inspired by these laws, and a kind 


of medicinal inconvenience for the cold and wicked hearts of many men, and for that hardness of heart 
which cannot be softened by words, but yet admits of softening through the agency of some little severity 
of discipline, brought it about that our envoys could not obtain what they had undertaken to ask. For our 
arrival had already been anticipated by the serious complaints of certain bishops from other districts, who 
had suffered much ill-treatment at the hands of the Donatists themselves, and had been thrust out from 
their sees; and, in particular, the attempt to murder Maximianus, the Catholic bishop of the Church of 
Bagai, under circumstances of incredible atrocity, had caused measures to be taken which left our 
deputation nothing to do. For a law had already been published, that the heresy of the Donatists, being of 
so savage a description that mercy towards it really involved greater cruelty than its very madness 
wrought, should for the future be prevented not only from being violent, but from existing with impunity 
at all; but yet no capital punishment was imposed upon it, that even in dealing with those who were 
unworthy, Christian gentleness might be observed, but a pecuniary fine was ordained, and sentence of 
exile was pronounced against their bishops or ministers. 


27. With regard to the aforesaid bishop of Bagai, in consequence of his claim being allowed in the 
ordinary courts, after each party had been heard in turn, in a basilica of which the Donatists had taken 
possession, as being the property of the Catholics, they rushed upon him as he was standing at the altar, 
with fearful violence and cruel fury, beat him savagely with cudgels and weapons of every kind, and at last 
with the very boards of the broken altar. They also wounded him with a dagger in the groin so severely, 
that the effusion of blood would have soon put an end to his life, had not their further cruelty proved of 
service for its preservation; for, as they were dragging him along the ground thus severely wounded, the 
dust forced into the spouting vein stanched the blood, whose effusion was rapidly on the way to cause his 
death. Then, when they had at length abandoned him, some of our party tried to carry him off with 
psalms; but his enemies, inflamed with even greater rage, tore him from the hands of those who were 
carrying him, inflicting grievous punishment on the Catholics, whom they put to flight, being far superior 
to them in numbers, and easily inspiring terror by their violence. Finally, they threw him into a certain 
elevated tower, thinking that he was by this time dead, though in fact he still breathed. Lighting then on a 
soft heap of earth, and being espied by the light of a lamp by some men who were passing by at night, he 
was recognized and picked up, and being carried to a religious house, by dint of great care, was restored 
in a few days from his state of almost hopeless danger. Rumor, however, had carried the tidings even 
across the sea that he had been killed by the violence of the Donatists; and when afterwards he himself 
went abroad, and was most unexpectedly seen to be alive, he showed, by the number, the severity, and the 
freshness of his wounds, how fully rumor had been justified in bringing tidings of his death. 


28. He sought assistance, therefore, from the Christian emperor, not so much with any desire of revenging 
himself, as with the view of defending the Church entrusted to his charge. And if he had omitted to do 
this, he would have deserved not to be praised for his forbearance, but to be blamed for negligence. For 
neither was the Apostle Paul taking precautions on behalf of his own transitory life, but for the Church of 
God when he caused the plot of those who had conspired to slay him to be made known to the Roman 
captain, the effect of which was that he was conducted by an escort of armed soldiers to the place where 
they proposed to send him, that he might escape the ambush of his foes. Nor did he for a moment hesitate 
to invoke the protection of the Roman laws, proclaiming that he was a Roman citizen, who at that time 
could not be scourged; and again, that he might not be delivered to the Jews who sought to kill him, he 
appealed to Caesar,—a Roman emperor, indeed, but not a Christian. And by this he showed sufficiently 
plainly what was afterwards to be the duty of the ministers of Christ, when in the midst of the dangers of 
the Church they found the emperors Christians. And hence therefore, it came about that a religious and 
pious emperor, when such matters were brought to his knowledge, thought it well, by the enactment of 
most pious laws, entirely to correct the error of this great impiety, and to bring those who bore the 
standards of Christ against the cause of Christ into the unity of the Catholic Church, even by terror and 
compulsion, rather than merely to take away their power of doing violence, and to leave them the freedom 
of going astray, and perishing in their error. 


29. Presently, when the laws themselves arrived in Africa, in the first place those who were already 
seeking an opportunity for doing so, or were afraid of the raging madness of the Donatists, or were 
previously deterred by a feeling of unwillingness to offend their friends, at once came over to the Church. 
Many, too, who were only restrained by the force of custom handed down in their homes from their 
parents, but had never before considered what was the groundwork of the heresy itself,—had never, 
indeed, wished to investigate and contemplate its nature,—beginning now to use their observation, and 
finding nothing in it that could compensate for such serious loss as they were called upon to suffer, 
became Catholics without any difficulty; for, having been made careless by security, they were now 
instructed by anxiety. But when all these had set the example, it was followed by many who were less 
qualified of themselves to understand what was the difference between the error of the Donatists and 
Catholic truth. 


30. Accordingly, when the great masses of the people had been received by the true mother with rejoicing 
into her bosom, there remained outside cruel crowds, persevering with unhappy animosity in that 
madness. Even of these the greater number communicated in feigned reconciliation, and others escaped 
notice from the scantiness of their numbers. But those who feigned conformity, becoming by degrees 
accustomed to our communion, and hearing the preaching of the truth, especially after the conference 


and disputation which took place between us and their bishops at Carthage, were to a great extent 
brought to a right belief. Yet in certain places, where a more obstinate and implacable body prevailed, 
whom the smaller number that entertained better views about communion with us could not resist, or 
where the masses were under the influence of a few more powerful leaders, whom they followed in a 
wrong direction, our difficulties continued somewhat longer. Of these places there are a few in which 
trouble still exists, in the course of which the Catholics, and especially the bishops and clergy, have 
suffered many terrible hardships, which it would take too long to go through in detail, seeing that some of 
them had their eyes put out, and one bishop his hands and tongue cut off, while some were actually 
murdered. I say nothing of massacres of the most cruel description, and robberies of houses, committed in 
nocturnal burglaries, with the burning not only of private houses, but even of churches,—some being 
found abandoned enough to cast the sacred books into the flames. 


31. But we were consoled for the suffering inflicted on us by these evils, by the fruit which resulted from 
them. For wherever such deeds were committed by unbelievers, there Christian unity has advanced with 
greater fervency and perfection, and the Lord is praised with greater earnestness for having deigned to 
grant that His servants might win their brethren by their sufferings, and might gather together into the 
peace of eternal salvation through His blood His sheep who were dispersed abroad in deadly error. The 
Lord is powerful and full of compassion, to whom we daily pray that He will give repentance to the rest as 
well, that they may recover themselves out of the snare of the devil, by whom they are taken captive at his 
will, though now they only seek materials for calumniating us, and returning to us evil for good; because 
they have not the knowledge to make them understand what feelings and love we continue to have 
towards them, and how we are anxious, in accordance with the injunction of the Lord, given to His pastors 
by the mouth of the prophet Ezekiel, to bring again that which was driven away, and to seek that which 
was lost. 


CHAPTER 8 


32. But they, as we have sometimes said before in other places, do not charge themselves with what they 
do to us; while, on the other hand, they charge us with what they do to themselves. For which of our party 
is there who would desire, I do not say that one of them should perish, but should even lose any of his 
possessions? But if the house of David could not earn peace on any other terms except that Absalom his 
son should have been slain in the war which he was waging against his father, although he had most 
carefully given strict injunctions to his followers that they should use their utmost endeavors to preserve 
him alive and safe, that his paternal affection might be able to pardon him on his repentance, what 
remained for him except to weep for the son that he had lost, and to console himself in his sorrow by 
reflecting on the acquisition of peace for his kingdom? The same, then, is the case with the Catholic 
Church, our mother; for when war is waged against her by men who are certainly different from sons, 
since it must be acknowledged that from the great tree, which by the spreading of its branches is 
extended over all the world, this little branch in Africa is broken off, whilst she is willing in her love to 
give them birth, that they may return to the root, without which they cannot have the true life, at the 
same time if she collects the remainder in so large a number by the loss of some, she soothes and cures 
the sorrow of her maternal heart by the thoughts of the deliverance of such mighty nations; especially 
when she considers that those who are lost perish by a death which they brought upon themselves, and 
not, like Absalom, by the fortune of war. And if you were to see the joy of those who are delivered in the 
peace of Christ, their crowded assemblies, their eager zeal, the gladsomeness with which they flock 
together, both to hear and sing hymns, and to be instructed in the word of God; the great grief with which 
many of them recall to mind their former error, the joy with which they come to the consideration of the 
truth which they have learned, with the indignation and detestation which they feel towards their lying 
teachers, now that they have found out what falsehoods they disseminated concerning our sacraments; 
and how many of them, moreover, acknowledge that they long ago desired to be Catholics, but dared not 
take the step in the midst of men of such violence,—if, I say, you were to see the congregations of these 
nations delivered from such perdition, then you would say that it would have been the extreme of cruelty, 
if in the fear that certain desperate men, in number not to be compared with the multitudes of those who 
were rescued, might be burned in fires which they voluntarily kindled for themselves, these others had 
been left to be lost for ever, and to be tortured in fires which shall not be quenched 


33. For if two men were dwelling together in one house, which we knew with absolute certainty to be 
upon the point of falling down, and they were unwillingly to believe us when we warned them of the 
danger, and persisted in remaining in the house; if it were in our power to rescue them, even against their 
will, and we were afterwards to show them the ruin threatening their house, so that they should not dare 
to return again within its reach, I think that if we abstained from doing it, we should well deserve the 
charge of cruelty. And further, if one of them should say to us, Since you have entered the house to save 
our lives, I shall forthwith kill myself; while the other was not indeed willing to come forth from the house, 
nor to be rescued, but yet had not the hardihood to kill himself: which alternative should we choose,—to 
leave both of them to be overwhelmed in the ruin, or that, while one at any rate was delivered by our 
merciful efforts, the other should perish by no fault of ours, but rather by his own? No one is so unhappy 
as not to find it easy enough to deride what should be done in such a case. And I have proposed the 
question of two individuals,—one, that is to say, who is lost, and one who is delivered; what then must we 


think of the case where some few are lost, and an innumerable multitude of nations are delivered? For 
there are actually not so many persons who thus perish of their own free will, as there are estates, 
villages, streets, fortresses, municipal towns, cities, that are delivered by the laws under consideration 
from that fatal and eternal destruction. 


34. But if we were to consider the matter under discussion with yet greater care, I think that if there were 
a large number of persons in the house which was going to fall, and any single one of them could be 
saved, and when we endeavored to effect his rescue, the others were to kill themselves by jumping out of 
the windows, we should console ourselves in our grief for the loss of the rest by the thoughts of the safety 
of the one; and we should not allow all to perish without a single rescue, in the fear lest the remainder 
should destroy themselves. What then should we think of the work of mercy to which we ought to apply 
ourselves, in order that men may attain eternal life and escape eternal punishment, if true reason and 
benevolence compel us to give such aid to men, in order to secure for them a safety which is not only 
temporal, but very short,—for the brief space of their life on earth? 


CHAPTER 9 


35. As to the charge that they bring against us, that we covet and plunder their possessions, I would that 
they would become Catholics, and possess in peace and love with us, not only what they call theirs, but 
also what confessedly belongs to us. But they are so blinded with the desire of uttering calumnies, that 
they do not observe how inconsistent their statements are with one another. At any rate, they assert, and 
seem to make it a subject of most invidious complaint among themselves, that we constrain them to come 
in to our communion by the violent authority of the laws,—which we certainly should not do by any means, 
if we wished to gain possession of their property. What avaricious man ever wished for another to share 
his possessions? Who that was inflamed with the desire of empire, or elated by the pride of its possession, 
ever wished to have a partner? Let them at any rate look on those very men who once belonged to them, 
but now are our brethren joined to us by the bond of fraternal affection, and see how they hold not only 
what they used to have, but also what was ours, which they did not have before; which yet, if we are living 
as poor in fellowship with poor, belongs to us and them alike; whilst, if we possess of our private means 
enough for our wants, it is no longer ours, inasmuch as we do not commit so infamous an act of 
usurpation as to claim for our own the property of the poor, for whom we are in some sense the trustees 


36. Everything, therefore, that was held in the name of the churches of the party of Donatus, was ordered 
by the Christian emperors, in their pious laws, to pass to the Catholic Church, with the possession of the 
buildings themselves. Seeing, then, that there are with us poor members of those said churches who used 
to be maintained by these same paltry possessions, let them rather cease themselves to covet what 
belongs to others whilst they remain outside, and so let them enter within the bond of unity, that we may 
all alike administer, not only the property which they call their own, but also with it what is asserted to be 
ours. For it is written “All are yours; and ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s.” Under Him as our Head, let 
us all be one in His one body; and in all such matters as you speak of, let us follow the example which is 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles: “They were of one heart and of one soul: neither said any of them 
that aught of the things which he possessed was his own; but they had all things common.” Let us love 
what we sing: “Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!” that so 
they may know, by their own experience, with what perfect truth their mother, the Catholic Church, calls 
out to them what the blessed apostle writes to the Corinthians: “I seek not yours, but you.” 


37. But if we consider what is said in the Book of Wisdom, “Therefore the righteous spoiled the ungodly;” 
and also what is said in the Proverbs, “The wealth of the sinner is laid up for the just;” then we shall see 
that the question is not, who are in possession of the property of the heretics? but who are in the society 
of the just? We know, indeed, that the Donatists arrogate to themselves such a store of justice, that they 
boast not only that they possess it, but that they also bestow it upon other men. For they say that any one 
whom they have baptized is justified by them, after which there is nothing left for them but to say to the 
person who is baptized by them that he must needs believe on him who has administered the sacrament; 
for why should he not do so, when the apostle says, “To him that believeth on Him that justifieth the 
ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness?” Let him believe, therefore, upon the man by whom he is 
baptized, if it be none else that justifies him, that his faith may be counted for righteousness. But I think 
that even they themselves would look with horror on themselves, if they ventured for a moment to 
entertain such thoughts as these. For there is none that is just and able to justify, save God alone. But the 
same might be said of them that the apostle says of the Jews, that “being ignorant of God’s righteousness, 
and going about to establish their own righteousness, they have not submitted themselves unto the 
righteousness of God.” 


38. But far be it from us that any one of our number should call himself in such wise just, that he should 
either go about to establish his own righteousness, as though it were conferred upon him by himself, 
whereas it is said to him, “For what hast thou that thou didst not receive?” or venture to boast himself as 
being without sin in this world, as the Donatists themselves declared in our conference that they were 
members of a Church which has already neither spot nor wrinkle, nor any such thing,—not knowing that 
this is only fulfilled in those individuals who depart out of this body immediately after baptism, or after the 
forgiveness of sins, for which we make petition in our prayers; but that for the Church, as a whole, the 


time will not come when it shall be altogether without spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, till the day when 
we Shall hear the words, “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? The sting of death is 
sin.” 


39. But in this life, when the corruptible body presseth down the soul, if their Church is already of such a 
character as they maintain, they would not utter unto God the prayer which our Lord has taught us to 
employ: “Forgive us our debts.” For since all sins have been remitted in baptism, why does the Church 
make this petition, if already, even in this life, it has neither spot nor wrinkle, nor any such thing? They 
would also have a fight to despise the warning of the Apostle John, when he cries out in his epistle, “If we 
say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. But if we confess our sins, He is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” On account of this 
hope, the universal Church utters the petition, “Forgive us our debts,” that when He sees that we are not 
vainglorious, but ready to confess our sins, He may cleanse us from all unrighteousness, and that so the 
Lord Jesus Christ may show to Himself in that day a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any 
such thing, which now He cleanses with the washing of water in the word: because, on the one hand, 
there is nothing that remains behind in baptism to hinder the forgiveness of every bygone sin (so long, 
that is, as baptism is not received to no effect without the Church, but is either administered within the 
Church, or, at least, if it has been already administered without, the recipient does not remain outside 
with it); and, on the other hand, whatever pollution of sin, of whatsoever kind, is contracted through the 
weakness of human nature by those who live here after baptism, is cleansed away in virtue of the same 
laver’s efficacy. For neither is it of any avail for one who has not been baptized to say, “Forgive us our 
debts.” 


40. Accordingly, He so now cleanses His Church by the washing of water in the word, that He may 
hereafter show it to Himself as not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing,—altogether beautiful, that 
is to say, and in absolute perfection, when death shall be “swallowed up in victory.” Now, therefore, in so 
far as the life is flourishing within us that proceeds from our being born of God, living by faith, so far we 
are righteous; but in so far as we drag along with us the traces of our mortal nature as derived from 
Adam, so far we cannot be free from sin. For there is truth both in the statement that “whosoever is born 
of God doth not commit sin,” and also in the former statement, that “if we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” The Lord Jesus, therefore, is both righteous and able to 
justify; but we are justified freely by no other grace than His. For there is nothing that justifieth save His 
body, which is the Church; and therefore, if the body of Christ bears off the spoils of the unrighteous, and 
the riches of the unrighteous are laid up in store as treasures for the body of Christ, the unrighteous 
ought not therefore to remain outside, but rather to enter within, that so they may be justified. 


41. Whence also we may be sure that what is written concerning the day of judgment, “Then shall the 
righteous man stand in great boldness before the face of such as have afflicted him, and made no account 
of his labors,” is not to be taken in such a sense as that the Canaanite shall stand before the face of Israel, 
though Israel made no account of the labors of the Canaanite; but only as that Naboth shall stand before 
the face of Ahab, since Ahab made no account of the labors of Naboth, since the Canaanite was 
unrighteous, while Naboth was a righteous man. In the same way the heathen shall not stand before the 
face of the Christian, who made no account of his labors, when the temples of the idols were plundered 
and destroyed; but the Christian shall stand before the face of the heathen, who made no account of his 
labors, when the bodies of the martyrs were laid low in death. In the same way, therefore, the heretic shall 
not stand in the face of the Catholic, who made no account of his labors, when the laws of the Catholic 
emperors were put in force; but the Catholic shall stand in the face of the heretic, who made no account 
of his labors when the madness of the ungodly Circumcelliones was allowed to have its way. For the 
passage of Scripture decides the question in itself, seeing that it does not say, Then shall men stand, but 
“Then shall the righteous stand;” and they shall stand “in great boldness” because they stand in the power 
of a good conscience. 


42. But in this world no one is righteous by his own righteousness,—that is, as though it were wrought by 
himself and for himself; but as the apostle says, “According as God hath dealt to every man the measure of 
faith.” But then he goes on to add the following: “For as we have many members in one body, and all 
members have not the same office; so we, being many, are one body in Christ.” And according to this 
doctrine, no one can be righteous so long as he is separated from the unity of this body. For in the same 
manner as if a limb be cut off from the body of a living man, it cannot any longer retain the spirit of life; so 
the man who is cut off from the body of Christ, who is righteous, can in no wise retain the spirit of 
righteousness, even if he retain the form of membership which he received when in the body. Let them 
therefore come into the framework of this body, and so possess their own labors, not through the lust of 
lordship, but through the godliness of using them aright. But we, as has been said before, cleanse our 
wills from the pollution of this concupiscence, even in the judgment of any enemy you please to name as 
judge, seeing that we use our utmost efforts in entreating the very men of whose labors we avail ourselves 
to enjoy with us, within the society of the Catholic Church, the fruits both of their labors and of our own. 


CHAPTER 10 


43. But this, they say, is the very thing which disquiets us,—If we are unrighteous, wherefore do you seek 


our company? To which question we answer, We seek the company of you who are unrighteous, that you 
may not remain unrighteous; we seek for you who are lost, that we may rejoice over you as soon as you 
are found, saying, This our brother was dead, and is alive again; and was lost, and is found. Why, then, he 
says, do you not baptize me, that you might wash me from my sins? I reply: Because I do not do despite to 
the stamp of the monarch, when I correct the ill-doing of a deserter. Why, he says, do I not even do 
penance in your body? Nay truly, except you have done penance, you cannot be saved; for how shall you 
rejoice that you have been reformed, unless you first grieve that you had been astray? What, then, he 
says, do we receive with you, when we come over to your side? I answer, You do not indeed receive 
baptism, which was able to exist in you outside the framework of the body of Christ, although it could not 
profit you; but you receive the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace without which no one can see God; 
and you receive charity, which, as it is written, “shall cover the multitude of sins.” And in regard to this 
great blessing, without which we have the apostle’s testimony that neither the tongues of men or of 
angels, nor the understanding of all mysteries, nor the gift of prophecy, nor faith so great as to be able to 
remove mountains, nor the bestowal of all one’s goods to feed the poor, nor giving one’s body to be 
burned, can profit anything; if, I say, you think this mighty blessing to be worthless or of trifling value, you 
are deservedly but miserably astray; and deservedly you must necessarily perish, unless you come over to 
Catholic unity 


44. If, then, they say, it is necessary that we should repent of having been outside, and hostile to the 
Church, if we would gain salvation, how comes it that after the repentance which you exact from us we 
still continue to be clergy, or it may be even bishops in your body? This would not be the case, as indeed, 
in simple truth, we must confess it should not be the case, were it not that the evil is cured by the 
compensating power of peace itself. But let them give themselves this lesson, and most especially let 
those feel sorrow in their hearts, who are lying in this deep death of severance from the Church, that they 
may recover their life even by this sort of wound inflicted on our Catholic mother Church. For when the 
bough that has been cut off is grafted in, a new wound is made in the tree, to admit of its reception, that 
life may be given to the branch which was perishing for lack of the life that is furnished by the root. But 
when the newly-received branch has become identified with the stock in which it is received, the result is 
both vigor and fruit; but if they do not become identified, the engrafted bough withers, but the life of the 
tree continues unimpaired. For there is further a mode of grafting of such a kind, that without cutting 
away any branch that is within, the branch that is foreign to the tree is inserted, not indeed without a 
wound, but with the slightest possible wound inflicted on the tree. In like manner, then, when they come 
to the root which exists in the Catholic Church, without being deprived of any position which belongs to 
them as clergy or bishops after ever so deep repentance of their error, there is a kind of wound inflicted 
as it were upon the bark of the mother tree, breaking in upon the strictness of her discipline; but since 
neither he that planteth is anything, neither he that watereth, so soon as by prayers poured forth to the 
mercy of God peace is secured through the union of the engrafted boughs with the parent stock, charity 
then covers the multitude of sins. 


45. For although it was made an ordinance in the Church, that no one who had been called upon to do 
penance for any offense should be admired into holy orders, or return to or continue in the body of the 
clergy, this was done not to cause despair of any indulgence being granted, but merely to maintain a 
rigorous discipline; otherwise an argument will be raised against the keys that were given to the Church, 
of which we have the testimony of Scripture: “Whatsoever thou shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.” But lest it should so happen that, after the detection of offenses, a heart swelling with the hope 
of ecclesiastical preferment might do penance in a spirit of pride, it was determined, with great severity, 
that after doing penance for any mortal sin, no one should be admitted to the number of the clergy, in 
order that, when all hope of temporal preferment was done away, the medicine of humility might be 
endowed with greater strength and truth. For even the holy David did penance for deadly sin, and yet was 
not degraded from his office. And we know that the blessed Peter, after shedding the bitterest of tears, 
repented that he had denied his Lord, and yet remained an apostle. But we must not therefore be induced 
to think that the care of those in later times was in any way superfluous, who, when there was no risk of 
endangering salvation, added something to humiliation, in order that the salvation might be more 
thoroughly protected,—having, I suppose, experienced a feigned repentance on the part of some who 
were influenced by the desire of the power attaching to office. For experience in many diseases 
necessarily brings in the invention of many remedies. But in cases of this kind, when, owing to the serious 
ruptures of dissensions in the Church, it is no longer a question of danger to this or that particular 
individual, but whole nations are lying in ruin, it is right to yield a little from our severity, that true charity 
may give her aid in healing the more serious evils. 


46. Let them therefore feel bitter grief for their detestable error of the past, as Peter did for his fear that 
led him into falsehood, and let them come to the true Church of Christ, that is, to the Catholic Church our 
mother; let them be in it clergy, let them be bishops unto its profit, as they have been hitherto in enmity 
against it. We feel no jealousy towards them, nay, we embrace them; we wish, we advise, we even compel 
those to come in whom we find in the highways and hedges, although we fail as yet in persuading some of 
them that we are seeking not their property, but themselves. The Apostle Peter, when he denied his Savior, 
and wept, and did not cease to be an apostle, had not as yet received the Holy Spirit that was promised; 
but much more have these men not received Him, when, being severed from the framework of the body, 
which is alone enlivened by the Holy Spirit, they have usurped the sacraments of the Church outside the 


Church and in hostility to the Church, and have fought against us in a kind of civil war, with our own arms 
and our own standards raised in opposition to us. Let them come; let peace be concluded in the virtue of 
Jerusalem, which virtue is Christian charity,—to which holy city it is said, “Peace be in thy virtue, and 
plenteousness within thy palaces.” Let them not exalt themselves against the solicitude of their mother, 
which she both has entertained and does entertain with the object of gathering within her bosom 
themselves, and all the mighty nations whom they are, or recently were, deceiving; at them not be puffed 
up with pride, that she receives them in such wise; let them not attribute to the evil of their own 
exaltation the good which she on her part does in order to make peace. 


47. So it has been her wont to come to the aid of multitudes who were perishing through schisms and 
heresies. This displeased Lucifer, when it was carried out in receiving and healing those who had perished 
beneath the poison of the Arian heresy; and, being displeased at it, he fell into the darkness of schism, 
losing the light of Christian charity. In accordance with this principle the Church of Africa has recognized 
the Donatists from the very beginning, obeying herein the decree of the bishops who gave sentence in the 
Church at Rome between Caecilianus and the party of Donatus; and having condemned one bishop named 
Donatus, who was proved to have been the author of the schism, they determined that the others should 
be received, after correction, with full recognition of their orders even if they had been ordained outside 
the Church,—not that they could have the Holy Spirit even outside the unity of the body of Christ, but, in 
the first place, for the sake of those whom it was possible they might deceive while they remained outside, 
and prevent from obtaining that gift; and, secondly, that their own weakness also being mercifully 
received within, might thus be rendered capable of cure, no obstinacy any longer standing in the way to 
close their eyes against the evidence of truth. For what other intention could have given rise to their own 
conduct, when they received with full recognition of their orders the followers of Maximianus, whom they 
had condemned as guilty of sacrilegious schism, as their council shows, and to fill whose places they had 
already ordained other men, when they saw that the people did not depart from their company, that all 
might not be involved in ruin? And on what other ground did they neither speak against nor question the 
validity of the baptism which had been administered outside by men whom they had condemned? Why, 
then, do they wonder, why do they complain, and make it the subject of their calumnies, that we receive 
them in such wise to promote the true peace of Christ, while yet they do not remember what they 
themselves have done to promote the false peace of Donatus, which is opposed to Christ? For if this act of 
theirs be borne in mind, and intelligently used in argument against them, they will have no answer 
whatsoever that they can make. 


CHAPTER 11 


48. But as to what they say, arguing as follows: If we have sinned against the Holy Ghost, in that we have 
treated your baptism with contempt, why is it that you seek us, seeing that we cannot possibly receive 
remission of this sin, as the Lord says, “Whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be 
forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world to come?”—they do not perceive that according to 
their interpretation of the passage none can be delivered. For who is there that does not speak against the 
Holy Ghost and sin against him, whether we take the case of one who is not yet a Christian, or of one who 
shares in the heresy of Arius, or of Eunomius, or of Macedonius, who all say that He is a creature; or of 
Photinus, who denies that He has any substance at all, saying that there is only one God, the Father; or of 
any of the other heretics, whom it would now take too long a time to mention in detail? Are none, 
therefore, of these to be delivered? Or if the Jews themselves, against whom the Lord directed His 
reproach, were to believe in Him, would they not be allowed to be baptized? for the Saviour does not say, 
Shall be forgiven in baptism: but “Shall not be forgiven, neither in this world, neither in the world to 
come.” 


49. Let them understand, therefore, that it is not every sin, but only some sin, against the Holy Ghost 
which is incapable of forgiveness. For just as when our Lord said, “If I had not come and spoken unto 
them, they had not had sin,” it is clear that He did not wish it to be understood that they would have been 
free from all sin, since they were filled with many grievous sins, but that they would have been free from 
some special sin, the absence of which would have left them in a position to receive remission of all the 
sins which yet remained in them, viz., the sin of not believing in Him when He came to them; for they 
could not have had this sin, had He not come. In like manner, also, when He said, “Whosoever sinneth 
against the Holy Ghost,”or, “Whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost;” it is clear that He does not 
refer to every sin of whatsoever kind against the Holy Ghost, in word or deed, but would have us 
understand some special and peculiar sin. But this is the hardness of heart even to the end of this life, 
which leads a man to refuse to accept remission of his sins in the unity of the body of Christ, to which life 
is given by the Holy Ghost. For when He had said to His disciples “Receive the Holy Ghost,” immediately 
added, Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.” Whosoever therefore has resisted or fought against this gift of the grace of God, or has been 
estranged from it in any way whatever to the end of this mortal life, shall not receive the remission of that 
sin, either in this world, or in the world to come, seeing that it is so great a sin that in it is included every 
sin; but it cannot be proved to have been committed by any one, till he has passed away from life. But so 
long as he lives here, “the goodness of God,” as the apostle says, “is leading him to repentance;” but if he 
deliberately, with the utmost perseverance in iniquity, as the apostle adds in the succeeding verse, “after 


his hardness and impenitent heart, treasures up unto himself wrath against the day of wrath and 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God,” he shall not receive forgiveness, neither in this world, 
neither in that which is to come. 


50. But those with whom we are arguing, or about whom we are arguing, are not to be despaired of, for 
they are yet in the body; but they cannot seek the Holy Spirit, except in the body of Christ, of which they 
possess the outward sign outside the Church, but they do not possess the actual reality itself within the 
Church of which that is the outward sign, and therefore they eat and drink damnation to themselves. For 
there is but one bread which is the sacrament of unity, seeing that, as the apostle says, “We, being many, 
are one bread, and one body.” Furthermore, the Catholic Church alone is the body of Christ, of which He 
is the Head and Saviour of His body. Outside this body the Holy Spirit giveth life to no one seeing that, as 
the apostle says himself, “The love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given 
unto us;” but he is not a partaker of the divine love who is the enemy of unity. Therefore they have not the 
Holy Ghost who are outside the Church; for it is written of them, “They separate themselves being 
sensual, having not the Spirit.” But neither does he receive it who is insincerely in the Church, since this 
is also the intent of what is written: “For the Holy Spirit of discipline will flee deceit.” If any one, 
therefore, wishes to receive the Holy Spirit, let him beware of continuing in alienation from the Church, 
let him beware of entering it in the spirit of dissimulation; or if he has already entered it in such wise, let 
him beware of persisting in such dissimulation, in order that he may truly and indeed become united with 
the tree of life. 


51. I have despatched to you a somewhat lengthy epistle, which may prove burdensome among your many 
occupations. If, therefore, it may be read to you even in portions, the Lord will grant you understanding, 
that you may have some answer which you can make for the correction and healing of those men who are 
commended to you as to a faithful son by our mother the Church, that you may correct and heal them, by 
the aid of the Lord wherever you can, and howsoever you can, either by speaking and replying to them in 
your own person, or by bringing them into communication with the doctors of the Church. 
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ING MANICHEANS 











‘AIN THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN, AND THUS ARE Far FROM B 








Cuapter 12 
Eve’s Name Means LIFE, AND IS A GREAT SACRAMENT OF THE CHURCH 























CHAPTER 20 
ORIGINAL SIN IS DERIVED FROM THE FAULTY CONDITION OF HUMAN SEED 





Cuapter 21 [TX.] 
Iris THE Goop Gop TuaT Gives FRUITFULNESS, AND THE DEviL THAT CORRUPTS THE FRUIT 
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AUGUSTIN Nor HE : DEVISER OF ORIGINAI 


CnHapTER 26 [XII]. 





THE CuiLp In No SENSE FoRMED By CONCUPISCENCE 


CHAPTER 27 
THE PELAGIANS ARGUE THAT Gop SOMETIMES CLOSES THE WoMB IN ANGER, AND OPENS IT WHEN APPEASED 








R TO THIS ARGUMENT. ITs DEALING WITH SCRIPTURE 





CHAPTER 29 


—E CONTINUED. AuGusTIN ALSo ASSERTS THAT Gop Forms Man at BIRTH 





EXAMINED 


Wuy Gop fame TO CREATE HUMAN BEINGS, WHO HE Knows WILL BE Born IN SIN 
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Ir THERE 1s No MarrIAGE WirHout CouasitTaTION, So THERE 1s No CoHaABITATION WitHoUT SHAME 
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ITION, IS s Nor THE > CAUEE OF SIN 





CHAPTER 43, 
THE Goop TREE IN THE GOSPEL THAT CANNOT BrING FortH Evin Fruit, Dozs Not MEAN MARRIAGE 











Cuapter 45 
ANSWER TO THIS ARGUMENT: THE 


APOSTLE SAYS WE ALL SINNED IN ONE 








CHAPTER 46 
THE REIGN oF DeatH, Wuat It Is; THE FiGuRE oF THE FuTURE ApAM; How ALL MEN are JUSTIFIED THROUGH CHRIST 











THE Bend AND ORIGIN oF Evit. THE Exorcism AND EXSUFFLATION OF INFANTS, A PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN RITE 





Cuapter 51 
To CaLL THOSE THAT TEACH ORIGINAL SIN MANICHEANS IS TO ACCUSE AMBROSE, CYPRIAN, AND THE WHOLE CHURCH 














ARRIAGE 1S Now DIFFERENT SINCE THE EXISTENCE OF SIN 
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CHAPTER = aoe 
Lust is a D ; THE Worp “Passion” IN THE ECCLESIASTICAL SENSE 














CHAPTER 56 
THE PELAGIANS ALLOW THAT CHRIST DIED EVEN FOR INFANTS; JI 





[IMSELF wiTH His Own Sworp 





HE First Man 








ED FROM Him To Every ONE WuHo Is Born EvEN OF REGENERATE PARE LE OF THE OLIVE 


TREE AND THE WILD OLIVE 
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Tue PELaciIANS CAN HarpLy VENTURE TO PLACE CONCUPISCENCE IN PARADISE BEFORE THE COMMISSION OF SIN 


CHAPTER 60 








Let Not THE PELAGIANS INDULGE THEMSELVES IN A CRUEL DEFENCE OF INFANTS 





A Treatise On The Soul And Its Origin 





Book IJ. CHap. 56, ON THE FOLLOWING TREATISE, “DE ANIMA ET EJUS ORIGINE.” 





A TREATISE ON THE Sout AND ITs ORIGIN 




















THE : meena OF ViNncENTIUS, ITs DANGERS AND ITs TOLERABLENESS 
































DrnocraTEs, BROTHER OF THE Martyr St. PERPETUA, IS SAtD TO Have BE! 
THE PRAYERS OF THE SAINT 



































He SHOWS THAT THE PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE ADDUCED BY Victor Do Not Prove THAT SOULS ARE Mabe py Gop IN SucH a Way 
As Not To BE DERIVED By PROPAGATION: FirsT PASSAGE 














By “BREATH” Is SIGNIFIED SOMETIMES THE Hoty SPIRIT 











CHAPTER 19 
THE MEANING OF “BREATH” IN § 











CHAPTER 20 
OTHER Ways OF TAKING THE PASSAGE 


CHAPTER 21 
THE SECOND PassaGE QUOTED BY VICTOR 








His Ee QUOTATION 
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CuaptTerR 31 
THE ARGUMENT OF THE APOLLINARIANS TO PRovE THAT Curist Was WirHour THE HuMAN SouL oF THis SAME SORT 











CHAPTER 32 [XIX.] 
THE SELF-CONTRADICTION OF VICTOR AS TO THE ORIGIN OF THE SOUL 








CHAPTER 33 
AucustIn Has No OBJECTION TO THE OPINION ABOUT THE PROPAGATION OF SOULS BEING REFUTED, AND THAT ABOUT THEIR 
INSUFFLATION BEING MAINTAINED 
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ULS ARE Nor DERIVED FROM THEIR PARE! 




















THE DIFFERENCE BETW THE SENSES OF THE Bopy AND SOUL 











CHAPTER 4 
To BELIEVE THE SOUL Is A Part oF Gop Is BLASPHEMY 








CHAPTER 7 
To THINK THE SOUL CORPOREAL AN ERROR 








CHAPTER 8 
HE THIRST OF THE 





AN IN HELL Dogs Not Prove THE SOUL TO BE CORPOREAL 











How CouLp TI THE INcoRPOREAL Gop BREATHE OuT oF HIMSELF A CORPOREAL SUBSTANCE? 








Cuapter 10 [VI. 





CHILDREN May Be Founp oF LIKE oR OF UNLIKE DisposITIONS WITH THEIR PARENTS 
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—E” Anp “Merit” BEFORE INCARNATION 





Cuapter 12 [VIII. 








How Dip THE Sout DESERVE TO BE INCARNATED? 
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Serra He ApMITs THAT r THIS Opposes Curist’s Ss TATEMENT 





CuapTEr 17 
DISOBEDIENT COMPASSION AND COMPASSIONATE DisoBi 





NCE REPROBATED. MARTYRDOM IN LIEU OF BAPTISM 








Cuapter 18 [XIII. 
Victor’s DILEMMA AND 












































Cuapter 10 
His FourrH Error. (SEE ABovE IN Book I. 6 [VI.] anp Book II. 11 [VII.].) 




















His eae. (SEE ABove IN Book II. 13 [TX.].) 








CuHapTER 16 
Gop RuLes EVERYWHERE: AND YET THE “KINGDOM OF HEAVEN” May Not Be EVERYWHERE 





Cuaprer 17 — 
WHERE THE KINGDOM OF Gop May BE UNDERSTOOD TO BE 








Hts Pen Eason, (SEE Apove IN Book I. 13 [XI.] anp Book II. 15 [XI.]) 
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A Summary RECAPITULATION OF THE ERRORS OF VICTOR 
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WE OFTEN Nern More TEACHING AS TO WuaT 1s Most INTIMATELY Ours THAN AS TO WHAT IS FURTHER FROM Us 





CHAPTER 8 
We Have No Memory oF Our CREATION 














: REMARKABLE Memory OF ONE SIMPLICIUS 


y; THE UNSEARCHABLE TREASURE OF Memory; THE Powers OF A MAN’s UNDERSTANDING § 












THE APOSTLE PAUL CouLp KNow THE THIRD HEAVEN AND ParapisE, But Not WHETHER HE Was IN THE Bopy or Not 








CHAPTER 13 [TX.] 





‘THAN TO LEARN WHATEVER 
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A TWOFOLD QuESTION TO BE TREATED CONCERNING THE SOUL; Is It “Bopy”? AND Is Ir “Sprrir”? Wuat Bopy Is 
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THE First QUESTION, WHETHER THE SOUL IS CORPOREAL; BREATH AND WIND, NOTHING ELSE THAN Arr IN MOTION 
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CHAPTER 22 
Names Do Not Impry CoRPOREITY 

















‘HE Bopy 1s WOUNDED? 


CHAPTER 28 : 
Is THE SOUL DEFORMED BY THE Bopy’s IMPERFECTIONS? 











CHAPTER 32 
[NCONSISTENCY OF GIVING THE SOUL ALL THE PARTS OF SEX AND YET No SEx 

















PROPHETIC VISIONS 


CHAPTER 35 
Do ANGELS APPEAR TO MEN IN REAL BopiEs? 




















Carter 37 [XXIII] 
Wipe AND Narrow SENSE OF THE Worp “Spirit.” 
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Victor's 'HIEF Errors AGAIN PoINTED OuT 





CHAPTER 39, 
CoNCLUDING ADMONITION 








Book II. Cuap. 61, ON THE FOLLOWING TREATISE, “CONTRA DUAS EPISTOLAS PELAGIANORUM.” 





A TrEATISE AGAINST Two LETTERS OF THE PELAGIANS 





Book I 





CHAPTER 1 





CHAPTER 2 
Wuy HEretIcAL Writincs Must BE ANSWERED 





CHAPTER 3 
Wuy He Appresses His Book To BONIFACE 








Cuapter 4 [TI] 
THE CALUMNY OF JULIAN,—THAT 





| Away By ADAM’S SIN 











CHAPTERS . : 
FREE CuHorck Dip Not PerisH WitH ApaM ‘s Sin. WHAT FREEDOM Dip PERISH 











CHAPTER 7 


HE Conc.LupEs THAT HE Dogs Not DE THE WICKED OF FREE WILL 


























How Sin om AnD How Ir REvIvED 
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CuaptTer 18 ; 
How THE AposTLE Sarp THAT HE Dip THE Evi THAT HE Woutp Not 





CHapTER 19 
Wuat It 1s TO ACCOMPLISH WuaT Is GooD 








CuaptTer 21 
No CONDEMNATION IN Curist JESUS 





CHapTER 22 
Wuy THE PassaGE REFERRED TO Must BE UNDERSTOOD OF A MAN ESTABLISHED UNDER GRACE 










CHAPTER 23 [XI.] 
Wuat It 1s To BE DELIVERED FROM THE Bopy oF THIS DEATH 








CHAPTER 24 
HE CONCLUDES THAT THE APOSTLE SPOKE IN His OWN PERSON, AND THAT OF THOSE WHO ARE UNDER GRACE 








Y,—THAT AUGUSTIN ASSERTS THAT IN BapTisM ALL SINS ARE Not REMm 





CHAPTER 27 
In Wuart SENSE Lust 1s CALLED SIN IN THE REGENERATE 













_OF FREE WILL 





THIRDLY, OF CONJUGAL INTERCOURSE 








CHAPTER 32 [XVI.] 
THE APRONS WHicH ADAM AND Eve WorRE 





CHAPTER 33 
THE SHAME OF NAKEDNESS 





Cuapter 34 [XVII.] 





WHETHER THERE CouLD BE SENSUAL APPETITE IN PARADISE BEFORE THE FALL 


CHAPTER 39 


DESIRE IN PARADISE WAs EITHER NONE AT ALL, OR IT Was OBEDIENT TO THE IMPULSE OF THE WILL 














;op’s WorK, AND 1s Not CoNSTRAINED To Evit or Goop By His PowER 





OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 








oR ALL, AND CONCERNING THE BAPTISM OF INFANTS 





CHU JRCH 
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CHAPTER 10 
Why THE PELAGIANS FALSELY ACCUSE CATHOLICS OF MAINTAINING FATE UNDER THE NAME OF GRACE 








CuHapTer 11 [VI. 
THE ACCUSATION OF FaTE IS THROWN BACK UPON THE ADVERSARIES 








CHAPTER 12 








HE REPELS 1 THE CALUMNY CONCERNING THE ACCEPTANCE OF PERSONS 





CHAPTER 14 





He Ittusrratres His ARGUMENT BY AN EXAMPLE 





CHAPTER 15 





CHAPTER 16 


THE PELAGIANS ARE REFUTED BY THE CASE OF THE TWIN INFANTS DyING, THE ONE AFTER, AND THE OTHER WITHOUT, THE GRACE 








EVEN 1 THE Piece < OF AN ImpEeRFECT Goop Is A GIFT OF GRACE, OTHERWISE GRACE WouULD BE GIVEN ACCORDING To MERITS 





CHAPTER 18 


THE DESIRE OF Goon Is Gop’s GIFT 





Cuapter 19 [IX.] 
HE INTERPRETS THE S 





RES WHICH THE PELAGIANS MAKE ILL USE OF 





CHAPTER 20 
Gop's AGENcy 1s NEEDFUL EvEN In Man’s Doincs 

















Cuapter 2 [II.] 
THE MISREPRESENTATION OF THE PELAGIANS CONCERNING 1 





UsE OF THE OLD Law 








CHAPTER 3. 
SCRIPTURAL CONFIRMATION OF THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE 





Cuapter 4 [III. 
MISREPRESENT! 
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ICERNING THE EFFECT OF BAPTISM 





CHAPTER 9 
Baptism Puts Away ALL Sins, But Ir Does Not at Once HEAL ALL INFIRMITIES 








Cuapter 6 [IV. 
THE CaLuMNy CONCERNING THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE RIGHTEOUS MEN OF OLD 
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CHAPTER 9 
WHO ARE THE CHILDREN OF THE OLD COVENANT 








CHAPTER 10 
THE Otp Law Aso GIVEN By Gop 











: OLD INSTRUMENT ANOTHER 





THE Ou TESTAMENT IS PROPERLY ONE THING—T! 
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Way ONE OF THE COVENANTS IS CALLED OLD, THE OTHER NEW 








Cuapter 14 [V.] 
CaLUMNY CONCERNING THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF THE PROPHETS AND APOSTLES 














CuaptTer 16 [VI. 
MISREPRESENTATION CONCERNING SIN IN CHRIST 





THEIR CALUMNY Ai OUT THE FULFILMENT OF PRECEPTS IN THE LIFE TO COME 





CHAPTER 18 
PERFECTION OF RI 





IN PauL IN Tuts L 








CHAPTER 19 
In Wuat SENSE THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF MAN IN THIS LIFE Is SAID TO BE PERFECT 





CHAPTER 20 





S OF THE LAW IS VALUED SLIGHTLY BY PAUL 


CHAPTER 21 


Tuat RIGHTEOUSNESS IS NEVER PERFECTED IN THIS LIFE 
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fusion OF Human RIGHTEOUSNESS AND PERFECTION 





CHAPTER 23 
THERE IS No TRUE RIGHTEOUSNESS WITHOUT THE FAITH OF THE GRACE OF CHRIST 
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E SPECIAL ADVANTAGE IN THE PELAGIAN OPINIONS? 





CHAPTER 6 
Nor Deatu ALonE, But Sin Atso Has Passep INTO Us By MEANS oF ADAM 















F 1s Gop’s GRACE 





OF THE Paes OF p FRer WILL 





CuaptTerR 13 


Gop’s Purro TS OF GRACE 








IMONIES OF SCRIPTURE IN FAVOUR OF GRACE 


Cuaprer 15 
From SucH SCRIPTURES GRACE IS PROVED TO BE GRATUITOUS AND EFFECTUAL 





CuapTER 16 
Wuy Gop MakEs OF SOME SHEEP, OTHERS NoT 





Cuapter 17 [VIL] 
OF THE PRAISE OF THE SAINTS 








CHAPTER 18 
THE OPINION OF 








CuapTER 19 
THE CRAFT OF THE PELAGIANS 








CHAPTER 21 
PELAGIUS, IN IMITATION OF CyPRIAN, WROTE A BOOK OF TESTIMONIES 





CHAPTER 22 : 
FuRTHER REFERENCES TO CYPRIAN 








Pustaie REFE ENCES TO CYPRIAN 









Cle LE 2d 











CHAPTER 27 [X. 


CypRIAN’s TESTIMONIES CONCERNING THE IMPERFECTION OF OUR Own RIGHTEOUSNESS 














THE PELAGIAN’S ; Means ArosE LoNnG AFTER AMBROSE 





CHAPTER 33 
OPPOSITION OF THE MANICHEAN AND CATHOLIC DOGMAS 








CHAPTER 34 ; 
THE CALLING TOGETHER OF A SYNOD Not Aways NECESSARY TO THE CONDEMNATION OF HER 








A Treatise On Grace And Free Will 








Book II. Cuap. 66, ON THE FOLLOWING TREATISE, “DE GRATIA ET LIBERO ARBITRIO.” 














Two Letters WritrEN By AuGustTIN To VALENTINUS AND THE Monks Or ADRUMETUM, AND FORWARDED WITH THE FOLLOWING 
TREATISE 























THE Tiare Commanps WHICH ARE Most SuITED TO THE WILL ITSELF ILLUSTRATE ITs FREEDOM 





CHAPTER 9 

















CHAPTER 9 
ENTERING INTO TEMPTATION. PRAYER IS A PROOF OF GRACE 












WILL AND Gop’s GRACE ARE SIMULTANEOUSLY COMMENDED 








Cuapter 11 

OTHER PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE WHICH THE PELAGIANS ABUSE 

CHAPTER 12 

HE Proves Our oF St. PauL THAT GRacE Is Not Given Accorpinc To MEn’s Merits 

















CHAPTER 18 
FairH WitrHout Goop Works 1s Not SUFFICIENT FOR SALVATION 








2RNAL Line Bot A REWARD FOR SERVICE AND A FREE GIFT OF GRACE? 







UH 
How Is 





"HAPTER 20 
‘D. JUSTIFICATION IS GRACE SIMPLY AND ENTIRELY, 





ETERNAL LIFE Is REWARD AND GRACE 


ETERNAL LiF 1s “GRACE FOR GRACE.” 





.. THE NEWNESS OF ITs SPIRIT 

















SINs, ae Not TO THE Sense OF eee ee 





CHAPTER 27 [XIV. 





Grace EFFECTS THE FULFILMENT OF THE Law, THE DELIVERANCE OF NATURE, AND THE SUPPRESSION OF SIN’s DoMINION 





CHAPTER 28 
FaltH IS THE GIFT OF GOD 





CHAPTER 29 





1s ABLE TO CONVERT OpposING WILLS, AND TO TAKE Away FROM THE Heart ITs HARDNESS 








CrapTER 30 
THE GRACE BY WHICH THE STONY HEART Is REMOVED 1s Not PRECEDED By Goop Deserts, But py Evi ONES 














; But Grace Too Has Irs 


In Wuar Sais ik is RIGHTLY Sarp THAT, IF WE LIKE, WE May KEEP Gop’s COMMANDMENTS 





Crapter 33 [XVIL] 
A Goop Wit. May BE SMALL AND WEAK; AN AmpLE WILL, GREAT LOVE. OPERATING AND CO-OPERATING GRACE 





CHAPTER 34 
THE APosTLe’s EuLocy oF Love. CORRECTION TO BE ADMINISTERED WITH LOVE 








CHAPTER 36 
Love COMMENDED BY Our Lorp Hi 




















THE IGNORANCE OF THE PELAGIANS IN MAINTAINING THAT THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE Law CoMES FROM Gop, But THAT LovE CoMES 





FROM OURSELVES 


Cuapter 41 [XX. 
THe Witis or MEN ARE So Mucu IN THE Power oF Gop, THAT HE Can Turn THEM WHITHERSOEVER Ir PLEASES Him 











Cuapter 42 [XXT : " : 
Gop Dots WuaTsoEvER HE WILLS IN THE HEARTS OF EVEN WicKED MEN 









CHAPTER 43 
JITHERSOEVER HE PLEASES 








t:RRED TO THE SECRET 








A Treatise ON REBUKE AND GRACE 


Carter 1 [I.] 


INTRODUCTORY 





CHAPTER 2 
THE CATHOLIC FairH CONCERNING Law, GRACE, AND FREE WILL 








TER 3 [II] 
Miia THE GRACE OF Gop THROUGH JE! 





iS CHRIST IS 








CHAPTER 4 
THE CHILDREN OF GoD ARE LED BY THE SPIRIT OF GOD 





Cuapter 6 [IV. 
OBJECTIONS TO THE USE OF REBUKE 











THE NECESSITY AND ADVANTAGE OF REBUKE 





CHAPTER 8 
FurTHER REPLIES TO THOSE WHO OBJECT TO REBUKE 





























7EN TO ONE AND Nor ANOo 





Way PERSEVERANCE SHOULD BE 


Cuapter 18 
SomE INSTANCES OF Gop’s AMAZING JUDGMENTS 





CHAPTER 19 
Gop’s Ways Past FINDING OuT 





Cuapter 20 [IX.] 
SOME ARE CHILDREN OF Gop ACCORDING TO GRACE TEMPORALLY RECEIVED, SOME ACCORDING TO Gop’s ETERNAL FOREKN( 











CHAPTER 21 
Wuo May Br UNDERSTOOD As GIVEN TO CHRIST 


CHAPTER 22 
TRUE CHILDREN OF GOD ARE TRUE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 








OF THE ELECT ARE TURNED BY Gop TO THEIR ADVANTAGE 


CHAPTER 25, 
THEREFORE REBUKE IS TO BE USED 








{THER ADAM RECEIVED THE GIFT OF PERSEVERANCE 





CHAPTER 2,7 
THE ANSWER 











THE ee til OF THE Worp 





CHAPTER 31 


or 
HE First Man Hap RECEIVED THE GRA 





ERANCE, But Irs ExeErcisE Was Lert In His FREE CHOICE 











CHAPTER 32 
Tue Girrs oF GRACE CONFERRED ON ADAM IN CREATION 


























Cuapter 40 
No ONE 1s CERTAIN AND SECURE OF His OWN PREDESTINATION AND SALVATION 














iis Wuat Way Gop Witits ALL MEN To BE SAVED 





CuHapTER 45 
ScrRIPTURAL INSTANCES WHEREIN IT 1s PRovED THAT Gop Has MEn’s Witis More 1n His Power THAN THEY THEMSELVES HAVE 












CuapTer 46 [XV. 
REBUKE Must BE VarRIED ACCORDING TO THE VARIETY OF FAULTS. THERE IS No PUNISHMENT IN THE CHURCH GREATER THAN 
Excom 











CuapTER 47 
ANOTHER INTERPRETATION OF THE APOSTOLIC PassAGE, “WHO WILL Have ALL MEN To BE SAVED.” 











CONTINUATION OF THE PRECEDING 


CHAPTER 5 
To BELIEVE Is TO THINK WITH ASSENT 


























CuHaptTer 12 [VII.] 


Why THE ApostLe Samp THAT WE ARE JUSTIFIED By Farra AND Nor py Works 





THE EFFECT 0 OF Divine GRACE 





Cuapter 14 
Way THE FATHER Does Not TEACH ALL THAT THEY May CoME TO CHRIST 








Nos Is BELIEVERS THAT ARE TAUGHT OF Gop 
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CHAPTER 17 [IX. ; 
His ARGUMENT IN His LETTER AGainst PorpHyry, AS TO WHY THE GosPEL CAME SO LaTE INTO THE WORLD 


CHAPTER 18 


THE PRECEDING ARGUMENT APPLIED TO THE PRESENT TIME 














In WHAT Reerrors PREDESTINATION AND GRACE DIFF 





CHAPTER 20 





CHAPTER 21 
Iris TO BE WONDERED AT THAT MEN SHOULD RATHER TRUST TO THEIR OWN WEAKNESS THAN TO Gop’s STRENGTH 








Gop’s PR EIS SURE 





Cuapter 23 [XIL. 
REMARKABLE ILLUSTRATIONS OF GRACE AND PREDESTINATION IN INFANTS, AND IN CHRIST 








CHAPTER 24 





CHAPTER 25 [XIIL.] 
PossIBLy THE BAPTIZED INF: 





; WouLp Have REpE Ir THEY Hap LIvED, AND THE UNBAPTIZED NOT 








CuaptTer 26 [XIV] 
REFERENCE TO CYPRIAN’S TREATISE “ON THE MorraLity.” 








CHAPTER 27 
THE Book OF WISDOM OBTAINS IN THE CHURCH THE AUTHORITY OF CANONICAL SCRIPTURE 



































ELECTION IS FOR THE : PURPOSE oF HoLinEss 





CHAPTER 36 
Gop CHOSE RicHTEous; Not THosE WHom HE Foresaw As BEING OF THEMS! 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING SO 





yes, BuT THOSE WHOM HE PREDESTINATED 











CuHapTER 37 
We WERE ELECTED AND PREDESTINATED, Not BECAUSE WE WERE GoING To BE Hoty, But IN ORDER THAT WE MicHT BE So 





Waar IS THE ce OF THE PELAGIANS, AND WHAT OF THE SEMI-PELAGIANS, CONCERNING PREDESTINATION 





CHAPTER 39 
THE BEGINNING OF FAITH Is Gop’s GIFT 





Cuapter 40 [XX. 
APOSTOLIC TESTIMONY TO THE BEGINNING OF FaiTH BEING Gop’s GIFT 








Cuapter 41 
FURTHER APOST( 





Ic TE 








CHAPTER 42 
Op TESTAMENT TESTIMONIES 





Cuapter 43 [XXI.] 





CONCLUSION 





A Treatise On The Gift Of Perseverance 





CuHapTer 2 [II.] 
FalITH IS THE BEGINNING OF A CHRISTIAN MAN. MARTYRDOM FOR CHRIST’S SAKE IS His BEST ENDING 








CHAPTER 3 
Gop 1s BESOUGHT FoR It, BEcausE IT 1s Hts GIFT 














PELAGIAN DocTRINE 





LEADING POINTS OF 


CHAPTER 5 
THE SECOND PETITION IN THE LORD’S PRAYER 


TIT. 








CHAPTER 6 | 








THE THIRD PETITION. How HEAVEN AND EARTH ARE UNDERSTOOD IN THE LORD’S PRAYER 





CHAPTER 9 
WHEN PERSEVERANCE IS GRANTED TO A PERSON, HE CaNNot But PERSEVERE 
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THE Girt oF PERSEVERANCE CAN BE OBTAINED BY PRAYER 





Cuapter 11 


EFFECT OF PRAYER FOR PERSEVERANCE 
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F_MAN 





HAPTER 14 
Iris Gop’s Grace BoTH THAT Man Comes To Him, AND THAT Man Does Not DEPART FROM Him 











CHAPTER 17 





THE DIFFICULTY OF THE DisTINCTION MADE IN THE CHOICE OF ONE AND THE REJECTION OF ANOTHER 
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But Wuy SHOULD ONE BE PuNnISHED More THAN ANOTHER? 








CHAPTER 19 
Wuy Dogs Gop MINGLE THOSE WHO WILL PERSEVERE WITH THOSE WHO WiLL Nort? 





Cuaprer 20 
AMBROSE ON Gop's CONTROL OvER MEN’s THOUGHTS 





CHAPTER 21 [IX.] 
INSTANCES OF THE UNSEARCHABLE JUDGMENTS OF GoD 








CHAPTER 22 


Iris AN ABsurRDITY TO SAY THAT THE DEAD WILL BE JUDGED FoR SINS WHICH THEY WouLD Have Committep Ir THey Hap Livep 


























TO THE “RETRACTATIONS.” 
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Cyapter 28 [XII]. 


Gop’s GoopNEss AND RIGHTEOUSNESS SHOWN IN ALL 





CHAPTER 29, 
Gop’s TruE Grace Coutp Br DEFENDED Even IF THERE WERE No ORIGINAL SIN, AS PELAGIUS MAINTAINS 











Aunaienas CLAIMS THE RIGHT TO GRow IN KNOWLEDGE 





CHAPTER 31 





1s Likety To Do IF 





CHAPTER 33 
‘Ss Botu INITIATORY AND PERSEVERING GRACE ACCORDING To His Own WILL 

















CuHapTER 37 
Ears To HEAR ARE A WILLINGNESS TO OBEY 











AGAINST TI THE Pee OF PREDESTINATION THE SAME OpjEcTIONS May BE ALLEGED AS AGAINST PREDESTINATION 





Cuapter 39 [XVI] 
PRAYER AND EXHORTATION 





Carrer 40 





CHAPTER 41 
PREDESTINATION DEFINED AS ONLY Gop’s DISPOSING OF EVENTS IN His FOREKNOWLEDGE 
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[ER DEVELOPMENT OF THE FOREGOING ARGUMENT 








Cuapter 44 
Panes to Wispom, THOUGH Wispom Is Gop’s GIFT 








CHAPTER 45 
EXHORTATION TO OTHER GIFTS OF GoD IN LIKE MANNER 


CHAPTER 46 
A Man Wuo Does Nor PERSEVERE Farts sy His Own FAutr 





Cuapter 47 : 
PREDESTINATION IS SOMETIMES SIGNIFIED UNDER THE NAME OF FO! 








Cuapter 48 [XIX.] 





PRACTICE OF CyPRIAN AND AMBROSE 











PREDESTINATION Must BE PREACHED 








FUTED THE PELAGIAN HERESY 





CuapTerR 55 
STIMONY OF His PREVIOUS | 














CuHaptTER 58 
THE DoctTRINE To BE APPLIED V 








TH DISCRIMINATION 





CHAPTER 59 
OFFENCE TO BE AvoIDED 
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THE Al ATION TO THE CHURCH IN GENERAL 


CuapTer 61 


Use OF THE THIRD PERSON RATHER THAN THE SECOND 


CHapTEr 62 


Prayer TO BE INCULCATED, NEVERTHELESS 























TX T iT. 
OF THE WHOLE CHURCH IN HER PRayERS 
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THE TESTIMONY 





CuapTER 64 
In Wuar SENSE THE Hoty Spirit Souicirs FoR Us, Cryinc, ABBA, FATHER 








CHAPTER 65 


THE CHURCH’S PRayeRS IMPLY THE CHURCH’S FAITH 





CuarTer 66 [XXIV. 





RECAPITULATION AND EXHOR 
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THE Most EMINENT INSTANCE OF PREDESTINATION IS CHRIST JESUS 
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SAINT AUGUSTIN’S ANTI-PELAGIAN WORKS 


TRANSLATED BY PETER HOLMES, D.D., F.R.A.S. 


DOMESTIC CHAPLAIN TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE COUNTESS OF ROTHES, AND CURATE OF PENNYCROSS, 
PLYMOUTH; AND REV. ROBERT ERNEST WALLIS, PH.D., INCUMBENT OF CHRIST CHURCH, COXLEY, SOMERSET. 


THE TRANSLATION REVISED, AND AN INTRODUCTION PREFIXED, BY BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D.D., PROFESSOR 
IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT PRINCETON, NJ. 


A Treatise On The Merits And Forgiveness Of Sins, And On The Baptism Of Infants 


EXTRACT FROM AUGUSTIN’S “RETRACTATIONS,” 
BOOK II. CHAP. 23, 
ON THE FOLLOWING TREATISE, 

“DE PECCATORUM MERITIS ET REMISSIONE.” 
BY AURELIUS AUGUSTIN, BISHOP OF HIPPO; 
IN THREE BOOKS, 

ADDRESSED TO MARCELLINUS, A.D. 412. 


A Necessity arose which compelled me to write against the new heresy of Pelagius. Our previous 
opposition to it was confined to sermons and conversations, as occasions suggested, and according to our 
respective abilities and duties; but it had not yet assumed the shape of a controversy in writing. Certain 
questions were then submitted to me [by our brethren] at Carthage, to which I was to send them back 
answers in writing; I accordingly wrote first of all three books, under the title “On the Merits and 
Forgiveness of Sins,” in which I mainly discussed the baptism of infants because of original sin, and the 
grace of God by which we are justified, that is, made righteous; but [I remarked] no man in this life can so 
keep the commandments which prescribe holiness of life, as to be beyond the necessity of using this 
prayer for his sins: “Forgive us our trespasses.” It is in direct opposition to these principles that they have 
devised their new heresy. Now throughout these three books I thought it right not to mention any of their 
names, hoping and desiring that by such reserve they might the more readily be set right; nay more, in 
the third book (which is really a letter, but reckoned amongst the books, because I wished to connect it 
with the two previous ones) I actually quoted Pelagius’ name with considerable commendation, because 
his conduct and life were made a good deal of by many persons; and those statements of his which I 
refuted, he had himself adduced in his writings, not indeed in his own name, but had quoted them as the 
words of other persons. However, when he was afterwards confirmed in heresy, he defended them with 
most persistent animosity. Coelestius, indeed, a disciple of his, had already been excommunicated for 
similar opinions at Carthage, in a council of bishops, at which I was not present. In a certain passage of 
my second book I used these words: “Upon some there will be bestowed this blessing at the last day, that 
they shall not perceive the actual suffering of death in the suddenness of the change which shall happen 
to them;”—reserving the passage for a more careful consideration of the subject; for they will either die, 
or else by a most rapid transition from this life to death, and then from death to eternal life, as in the 
twinkling of an eye, they will not undergo the feeling of mortality. This work of mine begins with this 
sentence: “However absorbing and intense the anxieties and annoyances.” 


Book I 


In which he refutes those who maintain, that Adam must have died even if he had never sinned; and that 
nothing of his sin has been transmitted to his posterity by natural descent. He also shows, that death has 
not accrued to man by any necessity of his nature, but as the penalty of sin; He then proceeds to prove 
that in Adam’s sin his entire offspring is implicated, showing that infants are baptized for the express 
purpose of receiving the remission of original sin. 


CHAPTER 1 [I.] 


INTRODUCTORY, IN THE SHAPE OF AN INSCRIPTION TO HIS FRIEND MARCELLINUS 


Howeverabsorbing and intense the anxieties and annoyances in the whirl and warmth of which we are 
engaged with sinful men who forsake the law of God,—even though we may well ascribe these very evils 
to the fault of our own sins,—I am unwilling, and, to say the truth, unable, any longer to remain a debtor, 
my dearest Marcellinus, to that zealous affection of yours, which only enhances my own grateful and 
pleasant estimate of yourself. I am under the impulse [of a twofold emotion]: on the one hand, there is that 
very love which makes us unchangeably one in the one hope of a change for the better; on the other hand, 
there is the fear of offending God in yourself, who has given you so earnest a desire; in gratifying which I 
shall be only serving Him who has given it to you. And so strongly has this impulse led and attracted me to 
solve, to the best of my humble ability, the questions which you have submitted to me in writing, that my 
mind has gradually admitted this inquiry to an importance transcending that of all others; [and it will now 
give me no rest] until I accomplish something which shall make it manifest that I have yielded, if not a 
sufficient, yet at any rate an obedient, compliance with your own kind wish and the desire of those to 
whom these questions are a source of anxiety. 


CHAPTER 2 [II.] 


IF ADAM HAD NOT SINNED, HE WOULD NEVER HAVE DIED 


They who say that Adam was so formed that he would even without any demerit of sin have died, not as 
the penalty of sin, but from the necessity of his being, endeavour indeed to refer that passage in the law, 
which says: “On the day ye eat thereof ye shall surely die,” not to the death of the body, but to that death 
of the soul which takes place in sin. It is the unbelievers who have died this death, to whom the Lord 
pointed when He said, “Let the dead bury their dead.” Now what will be their answer, when we read that 
God, when reproving and sentencing the first man after his sin, said to him, “Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return?” For it was not in respect of his soul that he was “dust,” but clearly by reason of his 
body, and it was by the death of the self-same body that he was destined to “return to dust.” Still, although 
it was by reason of his body that he was dust, and although he bare about the natural body in which he 
was created, he would, if he had not sinned, have been changed into a spiritual body, and would have 
passed into the incorruptible state, which is promised to the faithful and the saints, without the peril of 
death. And for this issue we not only are conscious in ourselves of having an earnest desire, but we learn 
it from the apostle’s intimation, when he says: “For in this we groan, longing to be clothed upon with our 
habitation which is from heaven; if so be that being clothed we shall not be found naked. For we that are 
in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened; not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that 
mortality may be swallowed up of life.” Therefore, if Adam had not sinned, he would not have been 
divested of his body, but would have been clothed upon with immortality and incorruption, that “mortality 
might have been swallowed up of life;” that is, that he might have passed from the natural body into the 
spiritual body. 


CHAPTER 3 [III.] 
IT IS ONE THING TO BE MORTAL, ANOTHER THING TO BE SUBJECT TO DEATH 


Nor was there any reason to fear that if he had happened to live on here longer in his natural body, he 
would have been oppressed with old age, and have gradually, by increasing age, arrived at death. For if 
God granted to the clothes and the shoes of the Israelites that “they waxed not old” during so many years, 
what wonder if for obedience it had been by the power of the same [God] allowed to man, that although 
he had a natural and mortal body, he should have in it a certain condition, in which he might grow full of 
years without decrepitude, and, whenever God pleased, pass from mortality to immortality without the 
medium of death? For even as this very flesh of ours, which we now possess, is not therefore invulnerable, 
because it is not necessary that it should be wounded; so also was his not therefore immortal, because 


there was no necessity for its dying. Such a condition, whilst still in their natural and mortal body, I 
suppose, was granted even to those who were translated hence without death. For Enoch and Elijah were 
not reduced to the decrepitude of old age by their long life. But yet I do not believe that they were then 
changed into that spiritual kind of body, such as is promised in the resurrection, and which the Lord was 
the first to receive; only they probably do not need those aliments, which by their use minister 
refreshment to the body; but ever since their translation they so live, as to enjoy such a sufficiency as was 
provided during the forty days in which Elijah lived on the cruse of water and the cake, without 
substantial food; or else, if there be any need of such sustenance, they are, it may be, sustained in 
Paradise in some such way as Adam was, before he brought on himself expulsion therefrom by sinning. 
And he, as I suppose, was supplied with sustenance against decay from the fruit of the various trees, and 
from the tree of life with security against old age. 


CHAPTER 4 [IV.] 
EVEN BODILY DEATH IS FROM SIN 


But in addition to the passage where God in punishment said, “Dust thou art, unto dust shalt thou 
return,”—a passage which I cannot understand how any one can apply except to the death of the body,— 
there are other testimonies likewise, from which it most fully appears that by reason of sin the human 
race has brought upon itself not spiritual death merely, but the death of the body also. The apostle says to 
the Romans: “But if Christ be in you, the body is dead because of sin, but the spirit is life because of 
righteousness. If therefore the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that 
raised up Christ Jesus from the dead shall quicken also your mortal bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in 
you.” I think that so clear and open a sentence as this only requires to be read, and not expounded. The 
body, says he, is dead, not because of earthly frailty, as being made of the dust of the ground, but because 
of sin; what more do we want? And he is most careful in his words: he does not say “is mortal,” but 
“dead.” 


CHAPTER 5 [V.] 


THE WORDS, MORTALE (CAPABLE OF DYING), MORTUUM (DEAD), AND MORITURUS (DESTINED TO DIE) 


Now previous to the change into the incorruptible state which is promised in the resurrection of the 
saints, the body could be mortal (capable of dying), although not destined to die (moriturus); just as our 
body in its present state can, so to speak, be capable of sickness, although not destined to be sick. For 
whose is the flesh which is incapable of sickness, even if from some accident it die before it ever is sick? 
In like manner was man’s body then mortal; and this mortality was to have been superseded by an eternal 
incorruption, if man had persevered in righteousness, that is to say, obedience: but even what was mortal 
(mortale) was not made dead (mortuum), except on account of sin. For the change which is to come in at 
the resurrection is, in truth, not only not to have death incidental to it, which has happened through sin, 
but neither is it to have mortality, [or the very possibility of death,] which the natural body had before it 
sinned. He does not say: “He that raised up Christ Jesus from the dead shall quicken also your dead 
bodies” (although he had previously said, “the body is dead” ); but his words are: “He shall quicken also 
your mortal bodies;” so that they are not only no longer dead, but no longer mortal [or capable of dying], 
since the natural is raised spiritual, and this mortal body shall put on immortality, and mortality shall be 
swallowed up in life. 


CHAPTER 6 [VI.] 
HOW IT IS THAT THE BODY DEAD BECAUSE OF SIN 


One wonders that anything is required clearer than the proof we have given. But we must perhaps be 
content to hear this clear illustration gainsaid by the contention, that we must understand “the dead 
body” here in the sense of the passage where it is said, “Mortify your members which are upon the earth.” 
But it is because of righteousness and not because of sin that the body is in this sense mortified; for it is to 
do the works of righteousness that we mortify our bodies which are upon the earth. Or if they suppose 
that the phrase, “because of sin,” is added, not that we should understand “because sin has been 
committed,” but “in order that sin may not be committed”—as if it were said, “The body indeed is dead, in 
order to prevent the commission of sin:” what then does he mean in the next clause by adding the words, 
“because of righteousness,” to the statement, “The spirit is life?” For it would have been enough simply to 
have adjoined “the spirit is life,” to have secured that we should supply here too, “in order to prevent the 
commission of sin;” so that we should thus understand the two propositions to point to one thing—that 
both “the body is dead,” and “the spirit is life,” for the one common purpose of “preventing the 
commission of sin.” So likewise if he had merely meant to say, “because of righteousness,” in the sense of 
“for the purpose of doing righteousness,” the two clauses might possibly be referred to this one purpose— 
to the effect, that both “the body is dead,” and “the spirit is life,” “for the purpose of doing 
righteousness.” But as the passage actually stands, it declares that “the body is dead because of sin,” and 
“the spirit is life because of righteousness,” attributing different merits to different things—the demerit of 
sin to the death of the body, and the merit of righteousness to the life of the spirit. Wherefore if, as no one 


can doubt, “the spirit is life because of righteousness,” that is, as the desert, of righteousness; how ought 
we, or can we, understand by the statement, “The body is dead because of sin,” anything else than that 
the body is dead as the desert of sin, unless indeed we try to pervert or wrest the plainest sense of 
Scripture to our own arbitrary will? But besides this, additional light is afforded by the words which 
follow. For it is with limitation to the present time, when he says, that on the one hand “the body is dead 
because of sin,” since, whilst the body is unrenovated by the resurrection, there remains in it the desert of 
sin, that is, the necessity of dying; and on the other hand, that “the spirit is life because of righteousness,” 
since, notwithstanding the fact of our being still burdened with “the body of this death,” we have already 
by the renewal which is begun in our inner man, new aspirations after the righteousness of faith. Yet, lest 
man in his ignorance should fail to entertain hope of the resurrection of the body, he says that the very 
body which he had just declared to be “dead because of sin” in this world, will in the next world be made 
alive “because of righteousness,”—and that not only in such a way as to become alive from the dead, but 
immortal from its mortality. 


CHAPTER 7 [VII.] 
THE LIFE OF THE BODY THE OBJECT OF HOPE, THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT BEING A PRELUDE TO IT 


Although I am much afraid that so clear a matter may rather be obscured by exposition, I must yet 
request your attention to the luminous statement of the apostle. “But if Christ,” says he, “be in you, the 
body indeed is dead because of sin, but the spirit is life because of righteousness.” Now this is said, that 
men may not suppose that they derive no benefit, or but scant benefit, from the grace of Christ, seeing 
that they must needs die in the body. For they are bound to remember that, although their body still bears 
that desert of sin, which is irrevocably bound to the condition of death, yet their spirit has already begun 
to live because of the righteousness of faith, although it had actually become extinct by the death, as it 
were, of unbelief. No small gift, therefore, he says, must you suppose to have been conferred upon you, by 
the circumstance that Christ is in you; inasmuch as in the body, which is dead because of sin, your spirit is 
even now alive because of righteousness; so that therefore you should not despair of the life even of your 
body. “For if the Spirit of Him that raised up Christ from the dead dwell in you, He that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall quicken also your mortal bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in you.” How is it that 
fumes of controversy still darken so clear a light? The apostle distinctly tells you, that although the body is 
dead because of sin within you, yet even your mortal bodies shall be made alive because of righteousness, 
because of which even now your spirit is life,—the whole of which process is to be perfected by the grace 
of Christ, that is, by His Spirit dwelling in you: and men still contradict! He goes on to tell us how it comes 
to pass that life converts death into itself by mortifying it. “Therefore, brethren,” says he, “we are debtors, 
not to the flesh, to live after the flesh; for if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye through the spirit 
do mortify the deeds of the flesh, ye shall live.” What else does this mean but this: If ye live according to 
death, ye shall wholly die; but if by living according to life ye mortify death, ye shall wholly live? 


CHAPTER 8 [VIII.] 
BODILY DEATH FROM ADAM'S SIN 


When to the like purport he says: “By man came death, by man also the resurrection of the dead,” in what 
other sense can the passage be understood than of the death of the body; for having in view the mention 
of this, he proceeded to speak of the resurrection of the body, and affirmed it in a most earnest and 
solemn discourse? In these words, addressed to the Corinthians: “By man came death, and by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead; for as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive,”—what 
other meaning is indeed conveyed than in the verse in which he says to the Romans, “By one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin?” Now they will have it, that the death here meant is the death, 
not of the body, but of the soul, on the pretence that another thing is spoken of to the Corinthians, where 
they are quite unable to understand the death of the soul, because the subject there treated is the 
resurrection of the body, which is the antithesis of the death of the body. The reason, moreover, why only 
death is here mentioned as caused by man, and not sin also, is because the point of the discourse is not 
about righteousness, which is the antithesis of sin, but about the resurrection of the body, which is 
contrasted with the death of the body. 


CHAPTER 9 [IX.] 
SIN PASSES ON TO ALL MEN BY NATURAL DESCENT, AND NOT MERELY BY IMITATION 


You tell me in your letter, that they endeavour to twist into some new sense the passage of the apostle, in 
which he says: “By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin;” yet you have not informed me 
what they suppose to be the meaning of these words. But so far as I have discovered from others, they 
think that the death which is here mentioned is not the death of the body, which they will not allow Adam 
to have deserved by his sin, but that of the soul, which takes place in actual sin; and that this actual sin 
has not been transmitted from the first man to other persons by natural descent, but by imitation. Hence, 
likewise, they refuse to believe that in infants original sin is remitted through baptism, for they contend 
that no such original sin exists at all in people by their birth. But if the apostle had wished to assert that 


sin entered into the world, not by natural descent, but by imitation, he would have mentioned as the first 
offender, not Adam indeed, but the devil, of whom it is written, that “he sinneth from the beginning;” of 
whom also we read in the Book of Wisdom: “Nevertheless through the devil’s envy death entered into the 
world.” Now, forasmuch as this death came upon men from the devil, not because they were propagated 
by him, but because they imitated his example, it is immediately added: “And they that do hold of his side 
do imitate him.” Accordingly, the apostle, when mentioning sin and death together, which had passed by 
natural descent from one upon all men, set him down as the introducer thereof from whom the 
propagation of the human race took its beginning. 


CHAPTER 10 
THE ANALOGY OF GRACE 


No doubt all they imitate Adam who by disobedience transgress the commandment of God; but he is one 
thing as an example to those who sin because they choose; and another thing as the progenitor of all who 
are born with sin. All His saints, also, imitate Christ in the pursuit of righteousness; whence the same 
apostle, whom we have already quoted, says: “Be ye imitators of me, as I am also of Christ.” But besides 
this imitation, His grace works within us our illumination and justification, by that operation concerning 
which the same preacher of His [name] says: “Neither is he that planteth anything, nor he that watereth, 
but God that giveth the increase.” For by this grace He engrafts into His body even baptized infants, who 
certainly have not yet become able to imitate any one. As therefore He, in whom all are made alive, 
besides offering Himself as an example of righteousness to those who imitate Him, gives also to those who 
believe on Him the hidden grace of His Spirit, which He secretly infuses even into infants; so likewise he, 
in whom all die, besides being an example for imitation to those who wilfully transgress the 
commandment of the Lord, depraved also in his own person all who come of his stock by the hidden 
corruption of his own carnal concupiscence. It is entirely on this account, and for no other reason, that the 
apostle says: “By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so passed upon all men; in 
which all have sinned.” Now if I were to say this, they would raise an objection, and loudly insist that I 
was incorrect both in expression and sense; for they would perceive no sense in these words when spoken 
by an ordinary man, except that sense which they refuse to see in the apostle. Since, however, these are 
the words of him to whose authority and doctrine they submit, they charge us with slowness of 
understanding, while they endeavour to wrest to some unintelligible sense words which were written in a 
clear and obvious purport. “By one man,” says he, “sin entered into the world, and death by sin.” This 
indicates propagation, not imitation; for if imitation were meant, he would have said, “By the devil.” But 
as no one doubts, he refers to that first man who is called Adam: “And so,” says he, “it passed upon all 
men.” 


CHAPTER 11 [X.] 
DISTINCTION BETWEEN ACTUAL AND ORIGINAL SIN 


Again, in the clause which follows, “In which all have sinned,” how cautiously, rightly, and unambiguously 
is the statement expressed! For if you understand that sin to be meant which by one man entered into the 
world, “In which [sin] all have sinned,” it is surely clear enough, that the sins which are peculiar to every 
man, which they themselves commit and which belong simply to them, mean one thing; and that the one 
sin, in and by which all have sinned, means another thing; since all were that one man. If, however, it be 
not the sin, but that one man that is understood, “In which [one man] all have sinned,” what again can be 
plainer than even this clear statement? We read, indeed, of those being justified in Christ who believe in 
Him, by reason of the secret communion and inspiration of that spiritual grace which makes every one 
who cleaves to the Lord “one spirit” with Him, although His saints also imitate His example; can I find, 
however, any similar statement made of those who have imitated His saints? Can any man be said to be 
justified in Paul or in Peter, or in any one whatever of those excellent men whose authority stands high 
among the people of God? We are no doubt said to be blessed in Abraham, according to the passage in 
which it was said to him, “In thee shall all nations be blessed”—for Christ’s sake, who is his seed 
according to the flesh; which is still more clearly expressed in the parallel passage: “In thy seed shall all 
nations be blessed.” I do not believe that any one can find it anywhere stated in the Holy Scriptures, that 
a man has ever sinned or still sins “in the devil,” although all wicked and impious men “imitate” him. The 
apostle, however, has declared concerning the first man, that “in him all have sinned;” and yet there is 
still a contest about the propagation of sin, and men oppose to it I know not what nebulous theory of 
“imitation.” 


CHAPTER 12 
THE LAW COULD NOT TAKE AWAY SIN 


Observe also what follows. Having said, “In which all have sinned,” he at once added, “For until the law, 
sin was in the world.” This means that sin could not be taken away even by the law, which entered that sin 
might the more abound, whether it be the law of nature, under which every man when arrived at years of 
discretion only proceeds to add his own sins to original sin, or that very law which Moses gave to the 


people. “For if there had been a law given which could have given life, verily righteousness should have 
been by the law. But the Scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the promise by faith in Jesus Christ 
might be given to them that believe. But sin is not imputed where there is no law.” Now what means the 
phrase “is not imputed,” but “is ignored,” or “is not reckoned as sin?” Although the Lord God does not 
Himself regard it as if it had never been, since it is written: “As many as have sinned without law shall also 
perish without law.” 


CHAPTER 13 [XI.] 
MEANING OF THE APOSTLE’S PHRASE “THE REIGN OF DEATH.” 


“Nevertheless,” says he, “death reigned from Adam even unto Moses,”—that is to say, from the first man 
even to the very law which was promulged by the divine authority, because even it was unable to abolish 
the reign of death. Now death must be understood “to reign,” whenever the guilt of sin so dominates in 
men that it prevents their attainment of that eternal life which is the only true life, and drags them down 
even to the second death which is penally eternal. This reign of death is only destroyed in any man by the 
Saviour’s grace, which wrought even in the saints of the olden time, all of whom, though previous to the 
coming of Christ in the flesh, yet lived in relation to His assisting grace, not to the letter of the law, which 
only knew how to command, but not to help them. In the Old Testament, indeed, that was hidden 
(conformably to the perfectly just dispensation of the times) which is now revealed in the New Testament. 
Therefore “death reigned from Adam unto Moses,” in all who were not assisted by the grace of Christ, 
that in them the kingdom of death might be destroyed, “even in those who had not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression,” that is, who had not yet sinned of their own individual will, as Adam 
did, but had drawn from him original sin, “who is the figure of him that was to come,” because in him was 
constituted the form of condemnation to his future progeny, who should spring from him by natural 
descent; so that from one all men were born to a condemnation, from which there is no deliverance but in 
the Saviour’s grace. Iam quite aware, indeed, that several Latin copies of the Scriptures read the passage 
thus: “Death reigned from Adam to Moses over them who have sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression;” but even this version is referred by those who so read it to the very same purport, for they 
understood those who have sinned in him to have sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression; so 
that they are created in his likeness, not only as men born of a man, but as sinners born of a sinner, dying 
ones of a dying one, and condemned ones to a condemned one. However, the Greek copies from which the 
Latin version was made, have all, without exception or nearly so, the reading which I first adduced. 


CHAPTER 14 
SUPERABUNDANCE OF GRACE 


“But,” says he, “not as the offence so also is the free gift. For if, through the offence of one, many be dead, 
much more the grace of God, and the gift by grace, which is by One Man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded 
unto many.” Not many more, that is, many more men, for there are not more persons justified than 
condemned; but it runs, much more hath abounded; inasmuch as, while Adam produced sinners from his 
one sin, Christ has by His grace procured free forgiveness even for the sins which men have of their own 
accord added by actual transgression to the original sin in which they were born. This he states more 
clearly still in the sequel. 


CHAPTER 15 [XII.] 
THE ONE SIN COMMON TO ALL MEN 


But observe more attentively what he says, that “through the offence of one, many are dead.” For why 
should it be on account of the sin of one, and not rather on account of their own sins, if this passage is to 
be understood of imitation, and not of propagation? But mark what follows: “And not as it was by one that 
sinned, so is the gift; for the judgment was by one to condemnation, but the grace is of many offences 
unto justification.” Now let them tell us, where there is room in these words for imitation. “By one,” says 
he, “to condemnation.” By one what except one sin? This, indeed, he clearly implies in the words which he 
adds: “But the grace is of many offences unto justification.” Why, indeed, is the judgment from one offence 
to condemnation, while the grace is from many offences to justification? If original sin is a nullity, would it 
not follow, that not only grace withdraws men from many offences to justification, but judgment leads 
them to condemnation from many offences likewise? For assuredly grace does not condone many offences, 
without judgment in like manner having many offences to condemn. Else, if men are involved in 
condemnation because of one offence, on the ground that all the offences which are condemned were 
committed in imitation of that one offence; there is the same reason why men should also be regarded as 
withdrawn from one offence unto justification, inasmuch as all the offences which are remitted to the 
justified were committed in imitation of that one offence. But this most certainly was not the apostle’s 
meaning, when he said: “The judgment, indeed, was from one offence unto condemnation, but the grace 
was from many offences unto justification.” We on our side, indeed, can understand the apostle, and see 
that judgment is predicated of one offence unto condemnation entirely on the ground that, even if there 
were in men nothing but original sin, it would be sufficient for their condemnation. For however much 


heavier will be their condemnation who have added their own sins to the original offence (and it will be 
the more severe in individual cases, in proportion to the sins of individuals); still, even that sin alone 
which was originally derived unto men not only excludes from the kingdom of God, which infants are 
unable to enter (as they themselves allow), unless they have received the grace of Christ before they die, 
but also alienates from salvation and everlasting life, which cannot be anything else than the kingdom of 
God, to which fellowship with Christ alone introduces us. 


CHAPTER 16 [XIII.] 
HOW DEATH IS BY ONE AND LIFE BY ONE 


And from this we gather that we have derived from Adam, in whom we all have sinned, not all our actual 
sins, but only original sin; whereas from Christ, in whom we are all justified, we obtain the remission not 
merely of that original sin, but of the rest of our sins also, which we have added. Hence it runs: “Not as by 
the one that sinned, so also is the free gift.” For the judgment, certainly, from one sin, if it is not remitted 
—and that the original sin—is capable of drawing us into condemnation; whilst grace conducts us to 
justification from the remission of many sins,—that is to say, not simply from the original sin, but from all 
others also whatsoever. 


CHAPTER 17 
WHOM SINNERS IMITATE 


“For if by one man’s offence death reigned by one; much more they which receive abundance of grace and 
of righteousness shall reign in life by one, even Jesus Christ.” Why did death reign on account of the sin of 
one, unless it was that men were bound by the chain of death in that one man in whom all men sinned, 
even though they added no sins of their own? Otherwise it was not on account of the sin of one that death 
reigned through one; rather it was on account of the manifold offences of many, [operating] through each 
individual sinner. For if the reason why men have died for the transgression of another be, that they have 
imitated him by following him as their predecessor in transgression, it must even result, and that “much 
more,” that that one died on account of the transgression of another, whom the devil so preceded in 
transgression as himself to persuade him to commit the transgression. Adam, however, used no influence 
to persuade his followers; and the many who are said to have imitated him have, in fact, either not heard 
of his existence at all or of his having committed any such sin as is ascribed to him, or altogether 
disbelieve it. How much more correctly, therefore, as I have already remarked, would the apostle have set 
forth the devil as the author, from which “one” he would say that sin and death had passed upon all, if he 
had in this passage meant to speak, not of propagation, but of imitation? For there is much stronger 
reason for saying that Adam is an imitator of the devil, since he had in him an actual instigator to sin; if 
one may be an imitator even of him who has never used any such persuasion, or of whom he is absolutely 
ignorant. But what is implied in the clause, “They which receive abundance of grace and righteousness,” 
but that the grace of remission is given not only to that sin in which all have sinned, but to those offences 
likewise which men have actually committed besides; and that on these [men] so great a righteousness is 
freely bestowed, that, although Adam gave way to him who persuaded him to sin, they do not yield even to 
the coercion of the same tempter? Again, what mean the words, “Much more shall they reign in life,” 
when the fact is, that the reign of death drags many more down to eternal punishment, unless we 
understand those to be really mentioned in both clauses, who pass from Adam to Christ, in other words, 
from death to life; because in the life eternal they shall reign without end, and thus exceed the reign of 
death which has prevailed within them only temporarily and with a termination? 


CHAPTER 18 
ONLY CHRIST JUSTIFIES 


“Therefore as by the offence of one upon all men to condemnation, even so by the justification of One 
upon all men unto justification of life.” This “offence of one,” if we are bent on “imitation,” can only be the 
devil’s offence. Since, however, it is manifestly spoken in reference to Adam and not the devil, it follows 
that we have no other alternative than to understand the principle of natural propagation, and not that of 
imitation, to be here implied. [XIV.] Now when he says in reference to Christ, “By the justification of one,” 
he has more expressly stated our doctrine than if he were to say, “By the righteousness of one;” inasmuch 
as he mentions that justification whereby Christ justifies the ungodly, and which he did not propose as an 
object of imitation, for He alone is capable of effecting this. Now it was quite competent for the apostle to 
say, and to say rightly: “Be ye imitators of me, as I also am of Christ;” but he could never say: Be ye 
justified by me, as I also am by Christ;—since there may be, and indeed actually are and have been, many 
who were righteous and worthy of imitation; but no one is righteous and a justifier but Christ alone. 
Whence it is said: “To the man that believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness.” Now if any man had it in his power confidently to declare, “I justify you,” it would 
necessarily follow that he could also say, “Believe in me.” But it has never been in the power of any of the 
saints of God to say this except the Saint of saints, who said: “Ye believe in God, believe also in me;” so 
that, inasmuch as it is He that justifies the ungodly, to the man who believes in him that justifieth the 


ungodly his faith is imputed for righteousness. 


CHAPTER 19 [XV.] 


SIN IS FROM NATURAL DESCENT, AS RIGHTEOUSNESS IS FROM REGENERATION; HOW “ALL’ ARE SINNERS 
THROUGH ADAM, AND “ALL’ ARE JUST THROUGH CHRIST 


Now if it is imitation only that makes men sinners through Adam, why does not imitation likewise alone 
make men righteous through Christ? “For,” he says, “as by the offence of one upon all men to 
condemnation; even so by the justification of one upon all men unto justification of life.” [On the theory of 
imitation], then, the “one” and the “one,” here, must not be regarded as Adam and Christ, but Adam and 
Abel. For although many sinners have preceded us in the time of this present life, and have been imitated 
in their sin by those who have sinned at a later date, yet they will have it, that only Adam is mentioned as 
he in whom all have sinned by imitation, since he was the first of men who sinned. And on the same 
principle, Abel ought certainly to have been mentioned, as he “in which one” all likewise are justified by 
imitation, inasmuch as he was himself the first man who lived justly. If, however, it be thought necessary 
to take into the account some critical period having relation to the beginning of the New Testament, and 
Christ be taken as the leader of the righteous and the object of their imitation, then Judas, who betrayed 
Him, ought to be set down as the leader of the class of sinners. Moreover, if Christ alone is He in whom all 
men are justified, on the ground that it is not simply the imitation of His example which makes men just, 
but His grace which regenerates men by the Spirit, then also Adam is the only one in whom all have 
sinned, on the ground that it is not the mere following of his evil example that makes men sinners, but the 
penalty which generates through the flesh. Hence the terms “all men” and “all men.” For not they who are 
generated through Adam are actually the very same as those who are regenerated through Christ; but yet 
the language of the apostle is strictly correct, because as none partakes of carnal generation except 
through Adam, so no one shares in the spiritual except through Christ. For if any could be generated in 
the flesh, yet not by Adam; and if in like manner any could be generated in the Spirit, and not by Christ; 
clearly “all” could not be spoken of either in the one class or in the other. But these “all” the apostle 
afterwards describes as “many;” for obviously, under certain circumstances, the “all” may be but a few. 
The carnal generation, however, embraces “many,” and the spiritual generation also includes “many;” 
although the “many” of the spiritual are less numerous than the “many” of the carnal. But as the one 
embraces all men whatever, so the other includes all righteous men; because as in the former case none 
can be a man without the carnal generation, so in the other class no one can be a righteous man without 
the spiritual generation; in both instances, therefore, there are “many:” “For as by the disobedience of 
one man many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” 


CHAPTER 20 


ORIGINAL SIN ALONE IS CONTRACTED BY NATURAL BIRTH 


“Moreover the law entered, that the offence might abound.” This addition to original sin men now made of 
their own wilfulness, not through Adam; but even this is done away and remedied by Christ, because 
“where sin abounded, grace did much more abound; that as sin hath reigned unto death”—even that sin 
which men have not derived from Adam, but have added of their own will—”even so might grace reign 
through righteousness unto eternal life.” There is, however, other righteousness apart from Christ, as 
there are other sins apart from Adam. Therefore, after saying, “As sin hath reigned unto death,” he did not 
add in the same clause “by one,” or “by Adam,” because he had already spoken of that sin which was 
abounding when the law entered, and which, of course, was not original sin, but the sin of man’s own 
wilful commission. But after he has said: “Even so might grace also reign through righteousness unto 
eternal life,” he at once adds, “through Jesus Christ our Lord;” because, whilst by the generation of the 
flesh only that sin is contracted which is original; yet by the regeneration of the Spirit there is effected the 
remission not of original sin only, but also of the sins of man’s own voluntary and actual commission. 


CHAPTER 21 [XVI.] 


UNBAPTIZED INFANTS DAMNED, BUT MOST LIGHTLY; THE PENALTY OF ADAM’S SIN, THE GRACE OF HIS BODY 
LOST 


It may therefore be correctly affirmed, that such infants as quit the body without being baptized will be 
involved in the mildest condemnation of all. That person, therefore, greatly deceives both himself and 
others, who teaches that they will not be involved in condemnation; whereas the apostle says: “Judgment 
from one offence to condemnation,” and again a little after: “By the offence of one upon all persons to 
condemnation.” When, indeed, Adam sinned by not obeying God, then his body—although it was a natural 
and mortal body—lost the grace whereby it used in every part of it to be obedient to the soul. Then there 
arose in men affections common to the brutes which are productive of shame, and which made man 
ashamed of his own nakedness. Then also, by a certain disease which was conceived in men from a 
suddenly injected and pestilential corruption, it was brought about that they lost that stability of life in 
which they were created, and, by reason of the mutations which they experienced in the stages of life, 
issued at last in death. However many were the years they lived in their subsequent life, yet they began to 


die on the day when they received the law of death, because they kept verging towards old age. For that 
possesses not even a moment’s stability, but glides away without intermission, which by constant change 
perceptibly advances to an end which does not produce perfection, but utter exhaustion. Thus, then, was 
fulfilled what God had spoken: “In the day that ye eat thereof, ye shall surely die.” As a consequence, 
then, of this disobedience of the flesh and this law of sin and death, whoever is born of the flesh has need 
of spiritual regeneration—not only that he may reach the kingdom of God, but also that he may be freed 
from the damnation of sin. Hence men are on the one hand born in the flesh liable to sin and death from 
the first Adam, and on the other hand are born again in baptism associated with the righteousness and 
eternal life of the second Adam; even as it is written in the book of Ecclesiasticus: “Of the woman came 
the beginning of sin, and through her we all die.” Now whether it be said of the woman or of Adam, both 
statements pertain to the first man; since (as we know) the woman is of the man, and the two are one 
flesh. Whence also it is written: “And they twain shall be one flesh; wherefore,” the Lord says, “they are no 
more twain, but one flesh.” 


CHAPTER 22 [XVII.] 


TO INFANTS PERSONAL SIN IS NOT TO BE ATTRIBUTED 


They, therefore, who say that the reason why infants are baptized, is, that they may have the remission of 
the sin which they have themselves committed in their life, not what they have derived from Adam, may 
be refuted without much difficulty. For whenever these persons shall have reflected within themselves a 
little, uninfluenced by any polemical spirit, on the absurdity of their statement, how unworthy it is, in fact, 
of serious discussion, they will at once change their opinion. But if they will not do this, we shall not so 
completely despair of men’s common sense, as to have any fears that they will induce others to adopt 
their views. They are themselves driven to adopt their opinion, if Iam not mistaken, by their prejudice for 
some other theory; and it is because they feel themselves obliged to allow that sins are remitted to the 
baptized, and are unwilling to allow that the sin was derived from Adam which they admit to be remitted 
to infants, that they have been obliged to charge infancy itself with actual sin; as if by bringing this charge 
against infancy a man could become the more secure himself, when accused and unable to answer his 
assailant! However, let us, as I suggested, pass by such opponents as these; indeed, we require neither 
words nor quotations of Scripture to prove the sinlessness of infants, so far as their conduct in life is 
concerned; this life they spend, such is the recency of their birth, within their very selves, since it escapes 
the cognizance of human perception, which has no data or support whereon to sustain any controversy on 
the subject. 


CHAPTER 23 [XVIII.] 


HE REFUTES THOSE WHO ALLEGE THAT INFANTS ARE BAPTIZED NOT FOR THE REMISSION OF SINS, BUT FOR 
THE OBTAINING OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


But those persons raise a question, and appear to adduce an argument deserving of consideration and 
discussion, who say that new-born infants receive baptism not for the remission of sin, but that, since 
their procreation is not spiritual, they may be created in Christ, and become partakers of the kingdom of 
heaven, and by the same means children and heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ. And yet, when you 
ask them, whether those that are not baptized, and are not made joint-heirs with Christ and partakers of 
the kingdom of heaven, have at any rate the blessing of eternal life in the resurrection of the dead, they 
are extremely perplexed, and find no way out of their difficulty. For what Christian is there who would 
allow it to be said, that any one could attain to eternal salvation without being born again in Christ,—[a 
result] which He meant to be effected through baptism, at the very time when such a sacrament was 
purposely instituted for regenerating in the hope of eternal salvation? Whence the apostle says: “Not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, but according to His mercy He saved us by the laver of 
regeneration.” This salvation, however, he says, consists in hope, while we live here below, where he says, 
“For we are saved by hope: but hope that is seen is not hope; for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope 
for? But if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it.” Who then could be so bold as 
to affirm, that without the regeneration of which the apostle speaks, infants could attain to eternal 
salvation, as if Christ died not for them? For “Christ died for the ungodly.” As for them, however, who (as 
is manifest) never did an ungodly act in all their own life, if also they are not bound by any bond of sin in 
their original nature, how did He die for them, who died for the ungodly? If they were hurt by no malady 
of original sin, how is it they are carried to the Physician Christ, for the express purpose of receiving the 
sacrament of eternal salvation, by the pious anxiety of those who run to Him? Why rather is it not said to 
them in the Church: Take hence these innocents: “they that are whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick;”—Christ “came not to call the righteous, but sinners?” There never has been heard, there never 
is heard, there never will be heard in the Church, such a fiction concerning Christ. 


CHAPTER 24 [XIX.] 
INFANTS SAVED AS SINNERS 


And let no one suppose that infants ought to be brought to baptism, on the ground that, as they are not 


sinners, so they are not righteous; how then do some remind us that the Lord commends this tender age 
as meritorious; saying, “Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven?” For if this [“of such”] is not said because of likeness in humility (since humility 
makes [us] children), but because of the laudable life of children, then of course infants must be righteous 
persons; otherwise, it could not be correctly said, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” for heaven can only 
belong to the righteous. But perhaps, after all, it is not a right opinion of the meaning of the Lord’s words, 
to make Him commend the life of infants when He says, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven;” inasmuch as 
that may be their true sense, which makes Christ adduce the tender age of infancy as a likeness of 
humility. Even so, however, perhaps we must revert to the tenet which I mentioned just now, that infants 
ought to be baptized, because, although they are not sinners, they are yet not righteous. But when He had 
said: “I came not to call the righteous,” as if responding to this, Whom, then, didst Thou come to call? 
immediately He goes on to say: “—but sinners to repentance.” Therefore it follows, that, however 
righteous they may be, if also they are not sinners, He came not to call them, who said of Himself: “I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners.” They therefore seem, not vainly only, but even wickedly to rush to 
the baptism of Him who does not invite them,—an opinion which God forbid that we should entertain. He 
calls them, then, as a Physician who is not needed for those that are whole, but for those that are sick; 
and who came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. Now, inasmuch as infants are not held 
bound by any sins of their own actual life, it is the guilt of original sin which is healed in them by the 
grace of Him who saves them by the laver of regeneration. 


CHAPTER 25 
INFANTS ARE DESCRIBED AS BELIEVERS AND AS PENITENTS. SINS ALONE SEPARATE BETWEEN GOD AND MEN 


Some one will say: How then are mere infants called to repentance? How can such as they repent of 
anything? The answer to this is: If they must not be called penitents because they have not the sense of 
repenting, neither must they be called believers, because they likewise have not the sense of believing. 
But if they are rightly called believers, because they in a certain sense profess faith by the words of their 
parents, why are they not also held to be before that penitents when they are shown to renounce the devil 
and this world by the profession again of the same parents? The whole of this is done in hope, in the 
strength of the sacrament and of the divine grace which the Lord has bestowed upon the Church. But yet 
who knows not that the baptized infant fails to be benefited from what he received as a little child, if on 
coming to years of reason he fails to believe and to abstain from unlawful desires? If, however, the infant 
departs from the present life after he has received baptism, the guilt in which he was involved by original 
sin being done away, he shall be made perfect in that light of truth, which, remaining unchangeable for 
evermore, illumines the justified in the presence of their Creator. For sins alone separate between men 
and God; and these are done away by Christ’s grace, through whom, as Mediator, we are reconciled, when 
He justifies the ungodly. 


CHAPTER 26 [XX.] 
NO ONE, EXCEPT HE BE BAPTIZED, RIGHTLY COMES TO THE TABLE OF THE LORD 


Now they take alarm from the statement of the Lord, when He says, “Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God;” because in His own explanation of the passage He affirms, “Except a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” And so they try to 
ascribe to unbaptized infants, by the merit of their innocence, the gift of salvation and eternal life, but at 
the same time, owing to their being unbaptized, to exclude them from the kingdom of heaven. But how 
novel and astonishing is such an assumption, as if there could possibly be salvation and eternal life 
without heirship with Christ, without the kingdom of heaven! Of course they have their refuge, whither to 
escape and hide themselves, because the Lord does not say, Except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot have life, but—”he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” If indeed He had said the 
other, there could have risen not a moment’s doubt. Well, then, let us remove the doubt; let us now listen 
to the Lord, and not to men’s notions and conjectures; let us, I say, hear what the Lord says—not indeed 
concerning the sacrament of the laver, but concerning the sacrament of His own holy table, to which none 
but a baptized person has a right to approach: “Except ye eat my flesh and drink my blood, ye shall have 
no life in you.” What do we want more? What answer to this can be adduced, unless it be by that obstinacy 
which ever resists the constancy of manifest truth? 


CHAPTER 27 
INFANTS MUST FEED ON CHRIST 


Will, however, any man be so bold as to say that this statement has no relation to infants, and that they 
can have life in them without partaking of His body and blood—on the ground that He does not say, 
Except one eat, but “Except ye eat;” as if He were addressing those who were able to hear and to 
understand, which of course infants cannot do? But he who says this is inattentive; because, unless all are 
embraced in the statement, that without the body and the blood of the Son of man men cannot have life, it 
is to no purpose that even the elder age is solicitous of it. For if you attend to the mere words, and not to 


the meaning, of the Lord as He speaks, this passage may very well seem to have been spoken merely to 
the people whom He happened at the moment to be addressing; because He does not say, Except one eat; 
but Except ye eat. What also becomes of the statement which He makes in the same context on this very 
point: “The bread that I will give is my flesh, for the life of the world?” For, it is according to this 
statement, that we find that sacrament pertains also to us, who were not in existence at the time the Lord 
spoke these words; for we cannot possibly say that we do not belong to “the world,” for the life of which 
Christ gave His flesh. Who indeed can doubt that in the term world all persons are indicated who enter 
the world by being born? For, as He says in another passage, “The children of this world beget and are 
begotten.” From all this it follows, that even for the life of infants was His flesh given, which He gave for 
the life of the world; and that even they will not have life if they eat not the flesh of the Son of man. 


CHAPTER 28 


BAPTIZED INFANTS, OF THE FAITHFUL; UNBAPTIZED, OF THE LOST 


Hence also that other statement: “The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into His hand. He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; while he that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but 
the wrath of God abideth on him.” Now in which of these classes must we place infants—amongst those 
who believe on the Son, or amongst those who believe not the Son? In neither, say some, because, as they 
are not yet able to believe, so must they not be deemed unbelievers. This, however, the rule of the Church 
does not indicate, for it joins baptized infants to the number of the faithful. Now if they who are baptized 
are, by virtue of the excellence and administration of so great a sacrament, nevertheless reckoned in the 
number of the faithful, although by their own heart and mouth they do not literally perform what 
appertains to the action of faith and confession; surely they who have lacked the sacrament must be 
classed amongst those who do not believe on the Son, and therefore, if they shall depart this life without 
this grace, they will have to encounter what is written concerning such—they shall not have life, but the 
wrath of God abideth on them. Whence could this result to those who clearly have no sins of their own, if 
they are not held to be obnoxious to original sin? 


CHAPTER 29 [XXI.] 


IT IS AN INSCRUTABLE MYSTERY WHY SOME ARE SAVED, AND OTHERS NOT 


Now there is much significance in that He does not say, “The wrath of God shall come upon him,” but 
“abideth on him.” For from this wrath (in which we are all involved under sin, and of which the apostle 
says, “For we too were once by nature the children of wrath, even as others” ) nothing delivers us but the 
grace of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. The reason why this grace comes upon one man and not on 
another may be hidden, but it cannot be unjust. For “is there unrighteousness with God? God forbid.” But 
we must first bend our necks to the authority of the Holy Scriptures, in order that we may each arrive at 
knowledge and understanding through faith. For it is not said in vain, “Thy judgments are a great deep.” 
The profundity of this “deep” the apostle, as if with a feeling of dread, notices in that exclamation: “O the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God!” He had indeed previously pointed out 
the meaning of this marvellous depth, when he said: “For God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that He 
might have mercy upon all.” Then struck, as it were, with a horrible fear of this deep: “O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God! how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways 
past finding out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been His counsellor?or who hath 
first given to Him, and it shall be recompensed unto him again? For of Him, and through Him, and in Him, 
are all things: to whom be glory for ever. Amen.” How utterly insignificant, then, is our faculty for 
discussing the justice of God’s judgments, and for the consideration of His gratuitous grace, which, as 
men have no prevenient merits for deserving it, cannot be partial or unrighteous, and which does not 
disturb us when it is bestowed upon unworthy men, as much as when it is denied to those who are equally 
unworthy! 


CHAPTER 30 


WHY ONE IS BAPTIZED AND ANOTHER NOT, NOT OTHERWISE INSCRUTABLE 


Now those very persons, who think it unjust that infants which depart this life without the grace of Christ 
should be deprived not only of the kingdom of God, into which they themselves admit that none but such 
as are regenerated through baptism can enter, but also of eternal life and salvation,—when they ask how 
it can be just that one man should be freed from original sin and another not, although the condition of 
both of them is the same, might answer their own question, in accordance with their own opinion of how it 
can be so frequently just and right that one should have baptism administered to him whereby to enter 
into the kingdom of God, and another not be so favoured, although the case of both is alike. For if the 
question disturbs him, why, of the two persons, who are both equally sinners by nature, the one is loosed 
from that bond, on whom baptism is conferred, and the other is not released, on whom such grace is not 
bestowed; why is he not similarly disturbed by the fact that of two persons, innocent by nature, one 
receives baptism, whereby he is able to enter into the kingdom of God, and the other does not receive it, 
so that he is incapable of approaching the kingdom of God? Now in both cases one recurs to the apostle’s 


outburst of wonder “O the depth of the riches!” Again, let me be informed, why out of the body of baptized 
infants themselves, one is taken away, so that his understanding undergoes no change from a wicked life, 
and the other survives, destined to become an impious man? Suppose both were carried off, would not 
both enter the kingdom of heaven? And yet there is no unrighteousness with God. How is it that no one is 
moved, no one is driven to the expression of wonder amidst such depths, by the circumstance that some 
children are vexed by the unclean spirit, while others experience no such pollution, and others again, as 
Jeremiah, are sanctified even in their mother’s womb; whereas all men, if there is original sin, are equally 
guilty; or else equally innocent if there is original sin? Whence this great diversity, except in the fact that 
God’s judgments are unsearchable, and His ways past finding out? 


CHAPTER 31 [XXII.] 


HE REFUTES THOSE WHO SUPPOSE THAT SOULS, ON ACCOUNT OF SINS COMMITTED IN ANOTHER STATE, ARE 
THRUST INTO BODIES SUITED TO THEIR MERITS, IN WHICH THEY ARE MORE OR LESS TORMENTED 


Perhaps, however, the now exploded and rejected opinion must be resumed, that souls which once sinned 
in their heavenly abode, descend by stages and degrees to bodies suited to their deserts, and, as a penalty 
for their previous life, are more or less tormented by corporeal chastisements. To this opinion Holy 
Scripture indeed presents a most manifest contradiction; for when recommending divine grace, it says: 
“For the children being not yet born, neither having done any good or evil, that the purpose of God 
according to election might stand, not of works, but of Him that calleth, it was said, The elder shall serve 
the younger.” And yet they who entertain such an opinion are actually unable to escape the perplexities of 
this question, but, embarrassed and straitened by them, are compelled to exclaim like others, “O the 
depth!” For whence does it come to pass that a person shall from his earliest boyhood show greater 
moderation, mental excellence, and temperance, and shall to a great extent conquer lust, shall hate 
avarice, detest luxury, and rise to a greater eminence and aptitude in the other virtues, and yet live in 
such a place as to be unable to hear the grace of Christ preached?—for “how shall they call on Him in 
whom they have not believed? or how shall they believe in Him of whom they have not heard? and how 
shall they hear without a preacher?” While another man, although of a slow mind, addicted to lust, and 
covered with disgrace and crime, shall be so directed as to hear, and believe, and be baptized, and be 
taken away,—or, if permitted to remain longer here, lead the rest of his life in a manner that shall bring 
him praise? Now where did these two persons acquire such diverse deserts,—I do not say, that the one 
should believe and the other not believe, for that is a matter for a man’s own will; but that the one should 
hear in order to believe, and that the other should not hear, for this is not within man’s power? Where, I 
say, did they acquire diverse deserts? If they had indeed passed any part of their life in heaven, so as to be 
thrust down, or to sink down, to this world, and to tenant such bodily receptacles as are congruous to 
their own former life, then of course that man ought to be supposed to have led the better life previous to 
his present mortal body, who did not much deserve to be burdened with it, so as both to have a good 
disposition, and to be importuned by milder desires which he could easily overcome; and yet he did not 
deserve to have that grace preached to him whereby alone he could be delivered from the ruin of the 
second death. Whereas the other, who was hampered with a grosser body, as a penalty—so they suppose— 
for worse deserts, and was accordingly possessed of obtuser affections, whilst he was in the violent 
ardour of his lust succumbing to the snares of the flesh, and by his wicked life aggravating his former 
sins, which had brought him to such a pass, by a still more abandoned course of earthly pleasures,—either 
heard upon the cross, “To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise,” or else joined himself to some apostle, 
by whose preaching he became a changed man, and was saved by the washing of regeneration,—so that 
where sin once abounded, grace did much more abound. I am at a loss to know what answer they can give 
to this who wish to maintain God’s righteousness by human conjectures, and, knowing nothing of the 
depths of grace, have woven webs of improbable fable. 


CHAPTER 32 
THE CASE OF CERTAIN IDIOTS AND SIMPLETONS 


Now a good deal may be said of men’s strange vocations,—either such as we have read about, or have 
experienced ourselves,—which go to overthrow the opinion of those persons who think that, previous to 
the possession of their bodies, men’s souls passed through certain lives peculiar to themselves, in which 
they must come to this, and experience in the present life either good or evil, according to the difference 
of their individual deserts. My anxiety, however, to bring this work to an end does not permit me to dwell 
longer on these topics. But on one point, which among many I have found to be a very strange one, I will 
not be silent. If we follow those persons who suppose that souls are oppressed with earthly bodies in a 
greater or a less degree of grossness, according to the deserts of the life which had been passed in 
celestial bodies previous to the assumption of the present one, who would not affirm that those had sinned 
previous to this life with an especial amount of enormity, who deserve so to lose all mental light, that they 
are born with faculties akin to brute animals,—who are (I will not say most slow in intellect, for this is 
very commonly said of others also, but) so silly as to make a show of their fatuity for the amusement of 
clever people, even with idiotic gestures, and whom the vulgar call, by a name, derived from the Greek, 
Moriones? And yet there was once a certain person of this class, who was so Christian, that although he 
was patient to the degree of strange folly with any amount of injury to himself, he was yet so impatient of 


any insult to the name of Christ, or, in his own person, to the religion with which he was imbued, that he 
could never refrain, whenever his gay and clever audience proceeded to blaspheme the sacred name, as 
they sometimes would in order to provoke his patience, from pelting them with stones; and on these 
occasions he would show no favour even to persons of rank. Well, now, such persons are predestinated 
and brought into being, as I suppose, in order that those who are able should understand that God’s grace 
and the Spirit, “which bloweth where it listeth,” does not pass over any kind of capacity in the sons of 
mercy, nor in like manner does it pass over any kind of capacity in the children of Gehenna, so that “he 
that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” They, however, who affirm that souls severally receive different 
earthly bodies, more or less gross according to the merits of their former life, and that their abilities as 
men vary according to the self-same merits, so that some minds are sharper and others more obtuse, and 
that the grace of God is also dispensed for the liberation of men from their sins according to the deserts of 
their former existence:—what will they have to say about this man? How will they be able to attribute to 
him a previous life of so disgraceful a character that he deserved to be born an idiot, and at the same time 
of so highly meritorious a character as to entitle him to a preference in the award of the grace of Christ 
over many men of the acutest intellect? 


CHAPTER 33 
CHRIST IS THE SAVIOUR AND REDEEMER EVEN OF INFANTS 


Let us therefore give in and yield our assent to the authority of Holy Scripture, which knows not how 
either to be deceived or to deceive; and as we do not believe that men as yet unborn have done any good 
or evil for raising a difference in their moral deserts, so let us by no means doubt that all men are under 
sin, which came into the world by one man and has passed through unto all men; and from which nothing 
frees us but the grace of God through our Lord Jesus Christ. [XXIII.] His remedial advent is needed by 
those that are sick, not by the whole: for He came not to call the righteous, but sinners; and into His 
kingdom shall enter no one that is not born again of water and the Spirit; nor shall any one attain 
salvation and eternal life except in His kingdom,—since the man who believes not in the Son, and eats not 
His flesh, shall not have life, but the wrath of God remains upon him. Now from this sin, from this 
sickness, from this wrath of God (of which by nature they are children who have original sin, even if they 
have none of their own on account of their youth), none delivers them, except the Lamb of God, who takes 
away the sins of the world; except the Physician, who came not for the sake of the sound, but of the sick; 
except the Saviour, concerning whom it was said to the human race: “Unto you there is born this day a 
Saviour;” except the Redeemer, by whose blood our debt is blotted out. For who would dare to say that 
Christ is not the Saviour and Redeemer of infants? But from what does He save them, if there is no 
malady of original sin within them? From what does He redeem them, if through their origin from the first 
man they are not sold under sin? Let there be then no eternal salvation promised to infants out of our own 
opinion, without Christ’s baptism; for none is promised in that Holy Scripture which is to be preferred to 
all human authority and opinion. 


CHAPTER 34 [XXIV.] 


BAPTISM IS CALLED SALVATION, AND THE EUCHARIST, LIFE, BY THE CHRISTIANS OF CARTHAGE 


The Christians of Carthage have an excellent name for the sacraments, when they say that baptism is 
nothing else than “salvation,” and the sacrament of the body of Christ nothing else than “life.” Whence, 
however, was this derived, but from that primitive, as I suppose, and apostolic tradition, by which the 
Churches of Christ maintain it to be an inherent principle, that without baptism and partaking of the 
supper of the Lord it is impossible for any man to attain either to the kingdom of God or to salvation and 
everlasting life? So much also does Scripture testify, according to the words which we already quoted. For 
wherein does their opinion, who designate baptism by the term salvation, differ from what is written: “He 
saved us by the washing of regeneration?” or from Peter’s statement: “The like figure whereunto even 
baptism doth also now save us?” And what else do they say who call the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
life, than that which is written: “I am the living bread which came down from heaven;” and “The bread 
that I shall give is my flesh, for the life of the world;” and “Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 
drink His blood, ye shall have no life in you?” If, therefore, as so many and such divine witnesses agree, 
neither salvation nor eternal life can be hoped for by any man without baptism and the Lord’s body and 
blood, it is vain to promise these blessings to infants without them. Moreover, if it be only sins that 
separate man from salvation and eternal life, there is nothing else in infants which these sacraments can 
be the means of removing, but the guilt of sin,—respecting which guilty nature it is written, that “no one 
is clean, not even if his life be only that of a day.” Whence also that exclamation of the Psalmist: “Behold, I 
was shapen in iniquity; and in sin did my mother conceive me!” This is either said in the person of our 
common humanity, or if of himself only David speaks, it does not imply that he was born of fornication, but 
in lawful wedlock. We therefore ought not to doubt that even for infants yet to be baptized was that 
precious blood shed, which previous to its actual effusion was so given, and applied in the sacrament, that 
it was said, “This is my blood, which shall be shed for many for the remission of sins.” Now they who will 
not allow that they are under sin, deny that there is any liberation. For what is there that men are 
liberated from, if they are held to be bound by no bondage of sin? 


CHAPTER 35 


UNLESS INFANTS ARE BAPTIZED, THEY REMAIN IN DARKNESS 


“T am come,” says Christ, “a light into the world, that whosoever believeth on me should not abide in 
darkness.” Now what does this passage show us, but that every person is in darkness who does not 
believe on Him, and that it is by believing on Him that he escapes from this permanent state of darkness? 
What do we understand by the darkness but sin? And whatever else it may embrace in its meaning, at any 
rate he who believes not in Christ will “abide in darkness,”—which, of course, is a penal state, not, as the 
darkness of the night, necessary for the refreshment of living beings. [XXV.] So that infants, unless they 
pass into the number of believers through the sacrament which was divinely instituted for this purpose, 
will undoubtedly remain in this darkness. 


CHAPTER 36 
INFANTS NOT ENLIGHTENED AS SOON AS THEY ARE BORN 


Some, however, understand that as soon as children are born they are enlightened; and they derive this 
opinion from the passage: “That was the true Light, which lighteth every one that cometh into the world.” 
Well, if this be the case, it is quite astonishing how it can be that those who are thus enlightened by the 
only-begotten Son, who was in the beginning the Word with God, and [Himself] God, are not admitted into 
the kingdom of God, nor are heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ. For that such an inheritance is not 
bestowed upon them except through baptism, even they who hold the opinion in question do 
acknowledge. Then, again, if they are (though already illuminated) thus unfit for entrance into the 
kingdom of God, they at all events ought gladly to receive the baptism, by which they are fitted for it; but, 
strange to say, we see how reluctant infants are to submit to baptism, resisting even with strong crying. 
And this ignorance of theirs we think lightly of at their time of life, so that we fully administer the 
sacraments, which we know to be serviceable to them, even although they struggle against them. And 
why, too, does the apostle say, “Be not children in understanding,” if their minds have been already 
enlightened with that true Light, which is the Word of God? 


CHAPTER 37 
HOW GOD ENLIGHTENS EVERY PERSON 


That statement, therefore, which occurs in the gospel, “That was the true Light, which lighteth every one 
that cometh into the world,” has this meaning, that no man is illuminated except with that Light of the 
truth, which is God; so that no person must think that he is enlightened by him whom he listens to as a 
learner, although that instructor happen to be—I will not say, any great man—but even an angel himself. 
For the word of truth is applied to man externally by the ministry of a bodily voice, but yet “neither is he 
that planteth any thing, neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the increase.” Man indeed hears the 
speaker, be he man or angel, but in order that he may perceive and know that what is said is true, his 
mind is internally besprinkled with that light which remains for ever, and which shines even in darkness. 
But just as the sun is not seen by the blind, though they are clothed as it were with its rays, so is the light 
of truth not understood by the darkness of folly. 


CHAPTER 38 
WHAT “LIGHTETH” MEANS 


But why, after saying, “which lighteth every man,” should he add, “that cometh into the world,”—the 
clause which has suggested the opinion that He enlightens the minds of newly-born babes while the birth 
of their bodies from their mother’s womb is still a recent thing? The words, no doubt, are so placed in the 
Greek, that they may be understood to express that the light itself “cometh into the world.” If, 
nevertheless, the clause must be taken as expressing the man who cometh into this world, I suppose that 
it is either a simple phrase, like many others one finds in the Scriptures, which may be removed without 
impairing the general sense; or else, if it is to be regarded as a distinctive addition, it was perhaps 
inserted in order to distinguish spiritual illumination from that bodily one which enlightens the eyes of the 
flesh either by means of the luminaries of the sky, or by the lights of ordinary fire. So that he mentioned 
the inner man as coming into the world, because the outward man is of a corporeal nature, just as this 
world itself; as if he said, “Which lighteth every man that cometh into the body,” in accordance with that 
which is written: “I obtained a good spirit, and I came in a body undefiled.” Or again, the passage, “Which 
lighteth every one that cometh into the world,”—if it was added for the sake of expressing some 
distinction,—might perhaps mean: Which lighteth every inner man, because the inner man, when he 
becomes truly wise, is enlightened only by Him who is the true Light. Or, once more, if the intention was 
to designate reason herself, which causes the human soul to be called rational (and this reason, although 
as yet quiet and as it were asleep, for all that lies hidden in infants, innate and, so to speak, implanted), by 
the term illumination, as if it were the creation of an inner eye, then it cannot be denied that it is made 
when the soul is created; and there is no absurdity in supposing this to take place when the human being 


comes into the world. But yet, although his eye is now created, he himself must needs remain in darkness, 
if he does not believe in Him who said: “I am come a Light into the world, that whosoever believeth on me 
should not abide in darkness.” And that this takes place in the case of infants, through the sacrament of 
baptism, is not doubted by mother Church, which uses for them the heart and mouth of a mother, that 
they may be imbued with the sacred mysteries, seeing that they cannot as yet with their own heart 
“believe unto righteousness,” nor with their own mouth make “confession unto salvation.” There is not 
indeed a man among the faithful, who would hesitate to call such infants believers merely from the 
circumstance that such a designation is derived from the act of believing; for although incapable of such 
an act themselves, yet others are sponsors for them in the sacraments. 


CHAPTER 39 [XXVI.] 


THE CONCLUSION DRAWN, THAT ALL ARE INVOLVED IN ORIGINAL SIN 


It would be tedious, were we fully to discuss, at similar length, every testimony bearing on the question. I 
suppose it will be the more convenient course simply to collect the passages together which may turn up, 
or such as shall seem sufficient for manifesting the truth, that the Lord Jesus Christ came in the flesh, 
and, in the form of a servant, became obedient even to the death of the cross, for no other reason than, by 
this dispensation of His most merciful grace, to give life to all those to whom, as engrafted members of 
His body, He becomes Head for laying hold upon the kingdom of heaven: to save, free, redeem, and 
enlighten them,—who had aforetime been involved in the death, infirmities, servitude, captivity, and 
darkness of sin, under the dominion of the devil, the author of sin: and thus to become the Mediator 
between God and man, by whom (after the enmity of our ungodly condition had been terminated by His 
gracious help) we might be reconciled to God unto eternal life, having been rescued from the eternal 
death which threatened such as us. When this shall have been made clear by more than sufficient 
evidence, it will follow that those persons cannot be concerned with that dispensation of Christ which is 
executed by His humiliation, who have no need of life, and salvation, and deliverance, and redemption, 
and illumination. And inasmuch as to this belongs baptism, in which we are buried with Christ, in order to 
be incorporated into Him as His members (that is, as those who believe in Him): it of course follows that 
baptism is unnecessary for them, who have no need of the benefit of that forgiveness and reconciliation 
which is acquired through a Mediator. Now, seeing that they admit the necessity of baptizing infants,— 
finding themselves unable to contravene that authority of the universal Church, which has been 
unquestionably handed down by the Lord and His apostles,—they cannot avoid the further concession, 
that infants require the same benefits of the Mediator, in order that, being washed by the sacrament and 
charity of the faithful, and thereby incorporated into the body of Christ, which is the Church, they may be 
reconciled to God, and so live in Him, and be saved, and delivered, and redeemed, and enlightened. But 
from what, if not from death, and the vices, and guilt, and thraldom, and darkness of sin? And, inasmuch 
as they do not commit any sin in the tender age of infancy by their actual transgression, original sin only 
is left. 


CHAPTER 40 [XXVII.] 


A COLLECTION OF SCRIPTURE TESTIMONIES. FROM THE GOSPELS 


This reasoning will carry more weight, after I have collected the mass of Scripture testimonies which I 
have undertaken to adduce. We have already quoted: “I came not to call the righteous, but sinners.” To 
the same purport [the Lord] says, on entering the home of Zaccheus: “To-day is salvation come to this 
house, forsomuch as he also is a son of Abraham; for the Son of man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” The same truth is declared in the parable of the lost sheep and the ninety and nine which 
were left until the missing one was sought and found; as it is also in the parable of the lost one among the 
ten silver coins. Whence, as He said, “it behoved that repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in His name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” Mark likewise, at the end of his Gospel, 
tells us how that the Lord said: “Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. He that 
believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned.” Now, who can be 
unaware that, in the case of infants, being baptized is to believe, and not being baptized is not to believe? 
From the Gospel of John we have already adduced some passages. However, I must also request your 
attention to the following: John Baptist says of Christ, “Behold the Lamb of God, Behold Him which taketh 
away the sin of the world;” and He too says of Himself, “My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me: and I give unto them eternal life; and they shall never perish.” Now, inasmuch as infants 
are only able to become His sheep by baptism, it must needs come to pass that they perish if they are not 
baptized, because they will not have that eternal life which He gives to His sheep. So in another passage 
He says: “I am the way, the truth, and the life; no man cometh unto the Father, but by me.” 


CHAPTER 41 
FROM THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER 


See with what earnestness the apostles declare this doctrine, when they received it. Peter, in his first 
Epistle, says: “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, according to His abundant mercy, 


who hath regenerated us unto the hope of eternal life, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ, to an 
inheritance immortal, and undefiled, flourishing, reserved in heaven for you, who are kept by the power of 
God through faith unto salvation, ready to be revealed in the last time.” And a little afterwards he adds: 
“May ye be found unto the praise and honour of Jesus Christ: of whom ye were ignorant; but in whom ye 
believe, though now ye see Him not; and in whom also ye shall rejoice, when ye shall see Him, with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory: receiving the end of your faith, even the salvation of your souls.” Again, in 
another place he says: “But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar 
people; that ye should show forth the praises of Him who hath called you out of darkness into His 
marvellous light.” Once more he says: “Christ hath once suffered for our sins, the just for the unjust, that 
He might bring us to God:” and, after mentioning the fact of eight persons having been saved in Noah’s 
ark, he adds: “And by the like figure baptism saveth you.” Now infants are strangers to this salvation and 
light, and will remain in perdition and darkness, unless they are joined to the people of God by adoption, 
holding to Christ who suffered the just for the unjust, to bring them unto God. 


CHAPTER 42 


FROM THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN 


Moreover, from John’s Epistle I meet with the following words, which seem indispensable to the solution 
of this question: “But if,” says he, “we walk in the light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin.” To the like import he says, in 
another place: “If we receive the witness of men, the witness of God is greater: for this is the witness of 
God, which is greater because He hath testified of His Son. He that believeth on the Son of God hath the 
witness in himself: he that believeth not God hath made Him a liar; because he believed not in the 
testimony that God testified of His Son. And this is the testimony, that God hath given to us eternal life; 
and this life is in His Son. He that hath the Son hath life; and he that hath not the Son of God hath not 
life.” It seems, then, that it is not only the kingdom of heaven, but life also, which infants are not to have, 
if they have not the Son, whom they can only have by His baptism. So again he says: “For this cause the 
Son of God was manifested, that He might destroy the works of the devil.” Therefore infants will have no 
interest in the manifestation of the Son of God, if He do not in them destroy the works of the devil. 


CHAPTER 43 
FROM THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


Let me now request your attention to the testimony of the Apostle Paul on this subject. And quotations 
from him may of course be made more abundantly, because he wrote more epistles, and because it fell to 
him to recommend the grace of God with especial earnestness, in opposition to those who gloried in their 
works, and who, ignorant of God’s righteousness, and wishing to establish their own, submitted not to the 
righteousness of God. In his Epistle to the Romans he writes: “The righteousness of God is upon all them 
that believe; for there is no difference; since all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God; being 
justified freely by His grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus; whom God hath set forth as a 
propitiation through faith in His blood, to declare His righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God; to declare, I say, at this time His righteousness; that He might be just, 
and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” Then in another passage he says: “To him that worketh 
is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt. But to him that worketh not, but believeth on Him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness. Even as David also describeth the 
blessedness of the man, unto whom God imputeth righteousness without works, saying, Blessed are they 
whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered. Blessed is the man to whom the Lord imputeth 
no sin.” And then after no long interval he observes: “Now, it was not written for his sake alone, that it 
was imputed to him; but for us also, to whom it shall be imputed, if we believe on Him that raised up Jesus 
Christ our Lord from the dead; who was delivered for our offences, and was raised again for our 
justification.” Then a little after he writes: “For when we were yet without strength, in due time Christ 
died for the ungodly.” In another passage he says: “We know that the law is spiritual; but Iam carnal, sold 
under sin. For that which I do I know not: for what I would, that I do not; but what I hate, that I do. If then 
I do that which I would not, I consent unto the law that it is good. Now then, it is no more I that do it, but 
sin that dwelleth in me. For I know that in me (that is, in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing; for to will is 
present with me; but how to perform that which is good I find not. For the good that I would I do not; but 
the evil which I would not, that I do. Now if I do that I would not, it is no more I that do it, but sin that 
dwelleth in me. I find then a law, that, when I would do good, evil is present with me. For I delight in the 
law of God after the inward man: but I see another law in my members warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my members. O wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death? The grace of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Let 
them, who can, say that men are not born in the body of this death, that so they may be able to affirm that 
they have no need of God’s grace through Jesus Christ in order to be delivered from the body of this 
death. Therefore he adds, a few verses afterwards: “For what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God, sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in 
the flesh.” Let them say, who dare, that Christ must have been born in the likeness of sinful flesh, if we 


were not born in sinful flesh. 


CHAPTER 44 


FROM THE EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS 


Likewise to the Corinthians he says: “For I delivered to you first of all that which I also received, how that 
Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures.” Again, in his Second Epistle to these Corinthians: 
“For the love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus judge, that if One died for all, then all died: and 
for all did Christ die, that they which live should no longer live unto themselves, but unto Him which died 
for them, and rose again. Wherefore, henceforth know we no man after the flesh; yea, though we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet from henceforth know we Him so no more. Therefore if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature; old things are passed away; behold, all things are become new. And all things 
are of God, who hath reconciled us to Himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given unto us the ministry of 
reconciliation. To what effect? That God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them, and putting on us the ministry of reconciliation. Now then are we 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us; we pray you in Christ’s stead, to be 
reconciled to God. For He hath made Him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might become the 
righteousness of God in Him. We then, as workers together with Him, beseech you also that ye receive not 
the grace of God in vain. (For He saith, I have heard thee in an acceptable time, and in the day of 
salvation have I succoured thee: behold, now is the acceptable time; behold, now is the day of salvation.)” 
Now, if infants are not embraced within this reconciliation and salvation, who wants them for the baptism 
of Christ? But if they are embraced, then are they reckoned as among the dead for whom He died; nor can 
they be possibly reconciled and saved by Him, unless He remit and impute not unto them their sins. 


CHAPTER 45 
FROM THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS 


Likewise to the Galatians the apostle writes: “Grace be to you, and peace, from God the Father, and from 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave Himself for our sins, that He might deliver us from this present evil 
world.” While in another passage he says to them: “The law was added because of transgressions, until 
the seed should come to whom the promise was made; and it was ordained by angels in the hand of a 
mediator. Now a mediator belongs not to one party; but God is one. Is the law then against the promises 
of God? God forbid: for if there had been a law given which could have given life, verily righteousness 
should have been by the law. But the scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the promise by faith of 
Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe.” 


CHAPTER 46 
FROM THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS 


To the Ephesians he addresses words of the same import: “And you when ye were dead in trespasses and 
sins; wherein in time past ye walked according to the course of this world according to the prince of the 
power of the air, the spirit of him that now worketh in the children of disobedience; among whom also we 
all had our conversation in times past in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the 
mind; and were by nature the children of wrath, even as others. But God, who is rich in mercy, for His 
great love wherewith He loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together with 
Christ; by whose grace ye are saved.” Again, a little afterwards, he says: “By grace are ye saved through 
faith; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God: not of works, lest any man should boast. For we are 
His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them.” And again, after a short interval: “At that time ye were without Christ, being aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of promise, having no hope, and 
without God in the world: but now, in Christ Jesus, ye who were sometimes far off are made nigh by the 
blood of Christ. For He is our peace, who hath made both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of 
partition between us; having abolished in His flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments contained 
in ordinances; for to make in Himself of twain one new man, so making peace; and that He might 
reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross, having in Himself slain the enmity; and He came and 
preached peace to you which were afar off, and to them that were nigh. For through Him we both have 
access by one Spirit unto the Father.” Then in another passage he thus writes: “As the truth is in Jesus: 
that ye put off, concerning the former conversation, the old man, which is corrupt according to the 
deceitful lusts; and be renewed in the spirit of your mind; and that ye put on the new man, which after 
God is created in righteousness and true holiness.” And again: “Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, 
whereby ye are sealed unto the day of redemption.” 


CHAPTER 47 


FROM THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS 


To the Colossians he addresses these words: “Giving thanks unto the Father, which hath made us meet to 
be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light: who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, 
and hath translated us into the kingdom of His dear Son; in whom we have redemption in the remission of 
our sins.” And again he says: “And ye are complete in Him, which is the head of all principality and power: 
in whom also ye are circumcised with the circumcision made without hands, in putting off the body of the 
flesh by the circumcision of Christ; buried with Him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with Him 
through the faith of the operation of God, who hath raised Him from the dead. And you, when ye were 
dead in your sins and the uncircumcision of your flesh, hath He quickened together with Him, having 
forgiven you all trespasses; blotting out the handwriting of the decree that was against us, which was 
contrary to us, and took it out of the way, nailing it to His cross; and putting the flesh off Him, He made a 
show of principalities and powers, confidently triumphing over them in Himself.” 


CHAPTER 48 
FROM THE EPISTLES TO TIMOTHY 


And then to Timothy he says: “This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners; of whom I am chief. Howbeit for this cause I obtained mercy, that in 
me first Jesus Christ might show forth all long-suffering, for a pattern to them which should hereafter 
believe on Him to life everlasting.” He also says: “For there is one God and one Mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus; who gave Himself a ransom for all.” In his second Epistle to the same 
Timothy, he says: “Be not thou therefore ashamed of the testimony of our Lord, nor of me His prisoner: 
but be thou a fellow-labourer for the gospel, according to the power of God; who hath saved us, and called 
us with a holy calling, not according to our works, but according to His own purpose and grace, which 
was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began; but is now manifested by the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, and hath brought life and immortality to light through the 
gospel.” 


CHAPTER 49 


FROM THE EPISTLE TO TITUS 


Then again he writes to Titus as follows: “Looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ; who gave himself for us, that He might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto Himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” And to the like effect in 
another passage: “But after that the kindness and love of God our Saviour toward man appeared, not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, but according to His mercy He saved us, by the washing of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost; which He shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour; that, being justified by His grace, we should be made heirs according to the hope of eternal life.” 


CHAPTER 50 
FROM THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


Although the authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews is doubted by some, nevertheless, as I find it 
sometimes thought by persons, who oppose our opinion touching the baptism of infants, to contain 
evidence in favour of their own views, we shall notice the pointed testimony it bears in our behalf; and I 
quote it the more confidently, because of the authority of the Eastern Churches, which expressly place it 
amongst the canonical Scriptures. In its very exordium one thus reads: “God, who at sundry times, and in 
divers manners, spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken to us 
by His Son, whom He hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also He made the worlds; who, being the 
brightness of His glory, and the express image of His person, and upholding all things by the word of His 
power, when He had by Himself purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high.” And 
by and by the writer says: “For if the word spoken by angels was stedfast, and every transgression and 
disobedience received a just recompense of reward, how shall we escape if we neglect so great 
salvation?” And again in another passage: “Forasmuch then,” says he, “as the children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, He also Himself likewise took part of the same; that through death He might destroy him 
that had the power of death, that is, the devil; and deliver them who through fear of death were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage.” Again, shortly after, he says: “Wherefore in all things it behoved Him to be 
made like unto His brethren, that He might be a merciful and faithful High Priest in things pertaining to 
God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people.” And in another place he writes: “Let us hold fast 
our profession. For we have not a high priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities; 
but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” Again he says: “He hath an unchangeable 
priesthood. Wherefore He is able also to save them to the uttermost that come unto God by Him, seeing 
He ever liveth to make intercession for them. For such a High Priest became us, who is holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners, and made higher than the heavens; who needeth not daily (as those high 
priests) to offer up sacrifice, first for His own sins, and then for the people’s: for this He did once, when 
He offered up Himself.” And once more: “For Christ is not entered into the holy places made with hands, 
which are the figures of the true; but into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us: nor 


yet that He should offer Himself often, as the high priest entereth into the holy place every year with 
blood of others; (for then must He often have suffered since the foundation of the world;) but now once, in 
the end of the world, hath He appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. And as it is appointed 
unto men once to die, but after this the judgment; so Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many: 
and unto them that look for Him shall He appear the second time, without sin, unto salvation.” 


CHAPTER 51 
FROM THE APOCALYPSE 


The Revelation of John likewise tells us that in a new song these praises are offered to Christ: “Thou art 
worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof: for Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God 
by Thy blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation.” 


CHAPTER 52 
FROM THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


To the like effect, in the Acts of the Apostles, the Apostle Peter designated the Lord Jesus as “the Author 
of life,” upbraiding the Jews for having put Him to death in these words: “But ye dishonoured and denied 
the Holy One and the Just, and desired a murderer to be granted unto you, and ye killed the Author of 
life.” While in another passage he says: “This is the stone which was set at nought by you builders, which 
is become the head of the corner. Neither is there salvation in any other: for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved.” And again, elsewhere: “The God of our 
fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye slew, by hanging on a tree. Him hath God exalted with His right hand to 
be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins.” Once more: “To Him 
give all the prophets witness, that, through His name, whosoever believeth in Him shall receive remission 
of sins.” Whilst in the same Acts of the Apostles Paul says: “Be it known therefore unto you, men and 
brethren, that through this Man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins: and by Him every one that 
believeth is justified from all things, from which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.” 


CHAPTER 53 
THE UTILITY OF THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Under so great a weight of testimony, who would not be oppressed that should dare lift up his voice 
against the truth of God? And many other testimonies might be found, were it not for my anxiety to bring 
this tract to an end,—an anxiety which I must not slight. I have deemed it superfluous to quote from the 
books of the Old Testament, likewise, many attestations to our doctrine in inspired words, since what is 
concealed in them under the veil of earthly promises is clearly revealed in the preaching of the New 
Testament. Our Lord Himself briefly demonstrated and defined the use of the Old Testament writings, 
when He said that it was necessary that what had been written concerning Himself in the Law, and the 
Prophets, and the Psalms, should be fulfilled, and that this was that Christ must suffer, and rise from the 
dead the third day, and that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His name among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem. In agreement with this is that statement of Peter which I have already 
quoted, how that all the prophets bear witness to Christ, that at His hands every one that believes in Him 
receives remission of his sins. 


CHAPTER 54 


BY THE SACRIFICES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, MEN WERE CONVINCED OF SINS AND LED TO THE SAVIOUR 


And yet it is perhaps better to advance a few testimonies out of the Old Testament also, which ought to 
have a supplementary, or rather a cumulative value. The Lord Himself, speaking by the Psalmist, says: “As 
for my saints which are upon earth, He hath caused all my purposes to be admired in them.” Not their 
merits, but “my purposes.” For what is theirs except that which is afterwards mentioned,—”their 
weaknesses are multiplied,”—-above the weakness that they had? Moreover, the law also entered, that the 
offence might abound. But why does the Psalmist immediately add: “They hastened after?” When their 
sorrows and infirmities multiplied (that is, when their offence abounded), they then sought the Physician 
more eagerly, in order that, where sin abounded, grace might much more abound. He then says: “I will 
not gather their assemblies together [with their offerings] of blood;” for by their many sacrifices of blood, 
when they gathered their assemblies into the tabernacle at first, and then into the temple, they were 
rather convicted as sinners than cleansed. I shall no longer, He says, gather their assemblies of blood- 
offerings together; because there is one blood-shedding given for many, whereby they may be truly 
cleansed. Then it follows: “Neither will I make mention of their names with my lips,” as if they were the 
names of renewed ones. For these were their names at first: children of the flesh, children of the world, 
children of wrath, children of the devil, unclean, sinners, impious; but afterwards, children of God,—a new 
name to the new man, a new song to the singer of what is new, by means of the New Testament. Men must 
not be ungracious with God’s grace, mean with great things; [but be ever rising] from the less to the 


greater. The cry of the whole Church is, “I have gone astray like a lost sheep.” From all the members of 
Christ the voice is heard: “All we, as sheep, have gone astray; and He hath Himself been delivered up for 
our sins.” The whole of this passage of prophecy is that famous one in Isaiah which was expounded by 
Philip to the eunuch of Queen Candace, and he believed in Jesus. See how often he commends this very 
subject, and, as it were, inculcates it again and again on proud and contentious men: “He was a man 
under misfortune, and one who well knows to bear infirmities; wherefore also He turned away His face, 
He was dishonoured, and was not much esteemed. He it is that bears our weaknesses, and for us is 
involved in pains: and we accounted Him to be in pains, and in misfortune, and in punishment. But it was 
He who was wounded for our sins, was weakened for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon Him; and by His bruise we are healed. All we, as sheep, have gone astray; and the Lord delivered 
Him up for our sins. And although He was evilly entreated, yet He opened not His mouth: as a sheep was 
He led to the slaughter, and as a lamb is dumb before the shearer, so He opened not His mouth. In His 
humiliation His judgment was taken away: His generation who shall declare? For His life shall be taken 
away from the earth, and for the iniquities of my people was He led to death. Therefore I will give the 
wicked for His burial, and the rich for His death; because He did no iniquity, nor deceit with His mouth. 
The Lord is pleased to purge Him from misfortune. If you could yourselves have given your soul on 
account of your sins, ye should see a seed of a long life. And the Lord is pleased to rescue His soul from 
pains, to show Him light, and to form it through His understanding; to justify the Just One, who serves 
many well; and He shall Himself bear their sins. Therefore He shall inherit many, and He shall divide the 
spoils of the mighty; and He was numbered amongst the transgressors; and Himself bare the sins of many, 
and He was delivered for their iniquities.” Consider also that passage of this same prophet which Christ 
actually declared to be fulfilled in Himself, when He recited it in the synagogue, in discharging the 
function of the reader: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed me: to preach glad 
tidings to the poor hath He sent me, that so I may refresh all who are broken-hearted,—to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and to the blind sight.” Let us then all acknowledge Him; nor should there be 
one exception among persons like ourselves, who wish to cleave to His body, to enter through Him into 
the sheepfold, and to attain to that life and eternal salvation which He has promised to His own.—Let us, I 
repeat, all of us acknowledge Him who did no sin, who bare our sins in His own body on the tree, that we 
might live with righteousness separate from sins; by whose scars we are healed, when we were weak— 
like wandering sheep. 


CHAPTER 55 [XXVIII.] 


HE CONCLUDES THAT ALL MEN NEED THE DEATH OF CHRIST, THAT THEY MAY BE SAVED. UNBAPTIZED INFANTS 
WILL BE INVOLVED IN THE CONDEMNATION OF THE DEVIL. HOW ALL MEN THROUGH ADAM ARE UNTO 
CONDEMNATION; AND THROUGH CHRIST UNTO JUSTIFICATION. NO ONE IS RECONCILED WITH GOD, EXCEPT 
THROUGH CHRIST 


In such circumstances, no man of those who have come to Christ by baptism has ever been regarded, 
according to sound faith and the true doctrine, as excepted from the grace of forgiveness of sins; nor has 
eternal life been ever thought possible to any man apart from His kingdom. For this [eternal life] is ready 
to be revealed at the last time, that is, at the resurrection of the dead who are reserved not for that 
eternal death which is called “the second death,” but for the eternal life which God, who cannot lie, 
promises to His saints and faithful servants. Now none who shall partake of this life shall be made alive 
except in Christ, even as all die in Adam. For as none whatever, of all those who belong to the generation 
according to the will of the flesh, die except in Adam, in whom all sinned; so, out of these, none at all who 
are regenerated by the will of the Spirit are endowed with life except in Christ, in whom all are justified. 
Because as through one all to condemnation, so through One all to justification. Nor is there any middle 
place for any man, and so a man can only be with the devil who is not with Christ. Accordingly, also the 
Lord Himself (wishing to remove from the hearts of wrong-believers that vague and indefinite middle 
condition, which some would provide for unbaptized infants,—as if, by reason of their innocence, they 
were embraced in eternal life, but were not, because of their unbaptized state, with Christ in His 
kingdom) uttered that definitive sentence of His, which shuts their mouths: “He that is not with me is 
against me.” Take then the case of any infant you please: If he is already in Christ, why is he baptized? If, 
however, as the Truth has it, he is baptized just that he may be with Christ, it certainly follows that he who 
is not baptized is not with Christ; and because he is not “with” Christ, he is “against” Christ; for He has 
pronounced His own sentence, which is so explicit that we ought not, and indeed cannot, impair it or 
change it. And how can he be “against” Christ, if not owing to sin? for it cannot possibly be from his soul 
or his body, both of these being the creation of God. Now if it be owing to sin, what sin can be found at 
such an age, except the ancient and original sin? Of course that sinful flesh in which all are born to 
condemnation is one thing, and that Flesh which was made “after the likeness of sinful flesh,” whereby 
also all are freed from condemnation, is another thing. It is, however, by no means meant to be implied 
that all who are born in sinful flesh are themselves actually cleansed by that Flesh which is “like” sinful 
flesh; “for all men have not faith;” but that all who are born from the carnal union are born entirely of 
sinful flesh, whilst all who are born from the spiritual union are cleansed only by the Flesh which is in the 
likeness of sinful flesh. In other words, the former class are in Adam unto condemnation, the latter are in 
Christ unto justification. This is as if we should say, for example, that in such a city there is a certain 
midwife who delivers all; and in the same place there is an expert teacher who instructs all. By all, in the 
one case, only those who are born can possibly be understood; by all, in the other, only those who are 


taught: and it does not follow that all who are born also receive the instruction. But it is obvious to every 
one, that in the one case it is correctly said, “she delivers all,” since without her aid no one is born; and in 
the other, it is rightly said, “he teaches all,” since without his tutoring, no one learns. 


CHAPTER 56 
NO ONE IS RECONCILED TO GOD EXCEPT THROUGH CHRIST 


Taking into account all the inspired statements which I have quoted,—whether I regard the value of each 
passage one by one, or combine their united testimony in an accumulated witness or even include similar 
passages which I have not adduced,—there can be nothing discovered, but that which the catholic Church 
holds, in her dutiful vigilance against all profane novelties: that every man is separated from God, except 
those who are reconciled to God through Christ the Mediator; and that no one can be separated from God, 
except by sins, which alone cause separation; that there is, therefore, no reconciliation except by the 
remission of sins, through the one grace of the most merciful Saviour—through the one sacrifice of the 
most veritable Priest; and that none who are born of the woman, that trusted the serpent and so was 
corrupted through desire, are delivered from the body of this death, except by the Son of the virgin who 
believed the angel and so conceived without desire. 


CHAPTER 57 [XXIX.] 


THE GOOD OF MARRIAGE; FOUR DIFFERENT CASES OF THE GOOD AND THE EVIL USE OF MATRIMONY 


The good, then, of marriage lies not in the passion of desire, but in a certain legitimate and honourable 
measure in using that passion, appropriate to the propagation of children, not the gratification of lust. 
That, therefore, which is disobediently excited in the members of the body of this death, and endeavours 
to draw into itself our whole fallen soul, (neither arising nor subsiding at the bidding of the mind), is that 
evil of sin in which every man is born. When, however, it is curbed from unlawful desires, and is permitted 
only for the orderly propagation and renewal of the human race, this is the good of wedlock, by which 
man is born in the union that is appointed. Nobody, however, is born again in Christ’s body, unless he be 
previously born in the body of sin. But inasmuch as it is evil to make a bad use of a good thing, so is it 
good to use well a bad thing. These two ideas therefore of good and evil, and those other two of a good 
use and an evil use, when they are duly combined together, produce four different conditions:—[1] A man 
makes a good use of a good thing, when he dedicates his continence to God; [2.] He makes a bad use of a 
good thing, when he dedicates his continence to an idol; [3.] He makes a bad use of an evil thing, when he 
loosely gratifies his concupiscence by adultery; [4.] He makes a good use of an evil thing, when he 
restrains his concupiscence by matrimony. Now, as it is better to make good use of a good thing than to 
make good rise of an evil thing,—since both are good,—so “he that giveth his virgin in marriage doeth 
well; but he that giveth her not in marriage doeth better.” This question, indeed, I have treated at greater 
length, and more sufficiently, as God enabled me according to my humble abilities, in two works of mine, 
—one of them, On the Good of Marriage, and the other, On Holy Virginity. They, therefore, who extol the 
flesh and blood of a sinful creature, to the prejudice of the Redeemer’s flesh and blood, must not defend 
the evil of concupiscence through the good of marriage; nor should they, from whose infant age the Lord 
has inculcated in us a lesson of humility, be lifted up into pride by the error of others. He only was born 
without sin whom a virgin conceived without the embrace of a husband,—not by the concupiscence of the 
flesh, but by the chaste submission of her mind. She alone was able to give birth to One who should heal 
our wound, who brought forth the germ of a pure offspring without the wound of sin. 


CHAPTER 58 [XXX.] 
IN WHAT RESPECT THE PELAGIANS REGARDED BAPTISM AS NECESSARY FOR INFANTS 


Let us now examine more carefully, so far as the Lord enables us, that very chapter of the Gospel where 
He says, “Except a man be born again,—of water and the Spirit,—he shall not enter into the kingdom of 
God.” If it were not for the authority which this sentence has with them, they would not be of opinion that 
infants ought to be baptized at all. This is their comment on the passage: “Because He does not Say, 
Except a man be born again of water and the Spirit, he shall not have salvation or eternal life,’ but He 
merely said, he shall not enter into the kingdom of God,’ therefore infants are to be baptized, in order that 
they may be with Christ in the kingdom of God, where they will not be unless they are baptized. Should 
infants die, however, even without baptism, they will have salvation and eternal life, seeing that they are 
bound with no fetter of sin.” Now in such a statement as this, the first thing that strikes one is, that they 
never explain where the justice is of separating from the kingdom of God that “image of God” which has 
no sin. Next, we ought to see whether the Lord Jesus, the one only good Teacher, has not in this very 
passage of the Gospel intimated, and indeed shown us, that it only comes to pass through the remission of 
their sins that baptized persons reach the kingdom of God; although to persons of a right understanding, 
the words, as they stand in the passage, ought to be sufficiently explicit: “Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God;” and: “Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” For why should he be born again, unless to be renewed? From what is he to be 
renewed, if not from some old condition? From what old condition, but that in which “our old man is 


crucified with Him, that the body of sin might be destroyed?” Or whence comes it to pass that “the image 
of God” enters not into the kingdom of God, unless it be that the impediment of sin prevents it? However, 
let us (as we said before) see, as earnestly and diligently as we are able, what is the entire context of this 
passage of the Gospel, on the point in question. 


CHAPTER 59 
THE CONTEXT OF THEIR CHIEF TEXT 


“Now there was,” we read, “a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews: the same 
came to Jesus by night, and said unto Him, Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God: for no 
man can do these miracles that thou doest, except God be with him. Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. Nicodemus 
saith unto Him, How can a man be born when he is old? can he enter the second time into his mother’s 
womb, and be born? Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born again. The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit. Nicodemus answered and said unto Him, How 
can these things be? Jesus answered and said unto him, Art thou a master of Israel, and knowest not these 
things? Verily, verily, I say unto thee, We speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen; and ye 
receive not our witness. If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell 
you of heavenly things? And no man hath ascended up to heaven, but He that came down from heaven, 
even the Son of man which is in heaven. And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of man be lifted up; that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have eternal life. 
For God so loved the world, that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. For God sent not His Son into the world to condemn the world, but 
that the world through Him might be saved. He that believeth on Him is not condemned; but he that 
believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name of the only-begotten Son of 
God. And this is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil. For every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the 
light, lest his deeds should be reproved. But he that doeth truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be 
made manifest, that they are wrought in God.” Thus far the Lord’s discourse wholly relates to the subject 
of our present inquiry; from this point the sacred historian digresses to another matter. 


CHAPTER 60 [XXXI.] 


CHRIST, THE HEAD AND THE BODY; OWING TO THE UNION OF THE NATURES IN THE PERSON OF CHRIST, HE 
BOTH REMAINED IN HEAVEN, AND WALKED ABOUT ON EARTH; HOW THE ONE CHRIST COULD ASCEND TO 
HEAVEN; THE HEAD, AND THE BODY, THE ONE CHRIST 


Now when Nicodemus understood not what was being told him, he inquired of the Lord how such things 
could be. Let us look at what the Lord said to him in answer to his inquiry; for of course, as He deigns to 
answer the question, How can these things be? He will in fact tell us how spiritual regeneration can come 
to a man who springs from carnal generation. After noticing briefly the ignorance of one who assumed a 
superiority over others as a teacher, and having blamed the unbelief of all such, for not accepting His 
witness to the truth, He went on to inquire and wonder whether, as He had told them about earthly things 
and they had not believed they would believe heavenly things. He nevertheless pursues the subject, and 
gives an answer such as others should believe—though these refuse—to the question that he was asked, 
How these things can be? “No man,” says He, “hath ascended up to heaven, but He that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of man which is in heaven.” Thus, He says, shall come the spiritual birth,h—men, 
from being earthly, shall become heavenly; and this they can only obtain by being made members of me; 
so that he may ascend who descended, since no one ascends who did not descend. All, therefore, who 
have to be changed and raised must meet together in a union with Christ, so that the Christ who 
descended may ascend, reckoning His body (that is to say, His Church) as nothing else than Himself, 
because it is of Christ and the Church that this is most truly understood: “And they twain shall be one 
flesh;” concerning which very subject He expressly said Himself, “So then they are no more twain, but one 
flesh.” To ascend, therefore, they would be wholly unable, since “no man hath ascended up to heaven, but 
He that came down from heaven, even the Son of man which is in heaven.” For although it was on earth 
that He was made the Son of man, yet He did not deem it unworthy of that divinity, in which, although 
remaining in heaven, He came down to earth, to designate it by the name of the Son of man, as He 
dignified His flesh with the name of Son of God: that they might not be regarded as if they were two 
Christs,—the one God, the other man,—but one and the same God and man,—God, because “in the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God;” and man, inasmuch as “the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” By this means—by the difference between His divinity and His 
humiliation—He remained in heaven as Son of God, and as Son of man walked on earth; whilst, by that 
unity of His person which made His two natures one Christ, He both walked as Son of God on earth, and 
at the same time as the very Son of man remained in heaven. Faith, therefore, in more credible things 
arises from the belief of such things as are more incredible. For if His divine nature, though a far more 


distant object, and more sublime in its incomparable diversity, had ability so to take upon itself the nature 
of man on our account as to become one Person, and whilst appearing as Son of man on earth in the 
weakness of the flesh, was able to remain all the while in heaven in the divinity which partook of the flesh, 
how much easier for our faith is it to suppose that other men, who are His faithful saints, become one 
Christ with the Man Christ, so that, when all ascend by His grace and fellowship, the one Christ Himself 
ascends to heaven who came down from heaven? It is in this sense that the apostle says, “As we have 
many members in one body, and all the members of the body, being many, are one body, so likewise is 
Christ.” He did not say, “So also is Christ’s”—meaning Christ’s body, or Christ’s members—but his words 
are, “So likewise is Christ,” thus calling the head and body one Christ. 


CHAPTER 61 [XXXII.] 


THE SERPENT LIFTED UP IN THE WILDERNESS PREFIGURED CHRIST SUSPENDED ON THE CROSS; EVEN 
INFANTS THEMSELVES POISONED BY THE SERPENT’S BITE 


And since this great and wonderful dignity can only be attained by the remission of sins, He goes on to 
say, “And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up; that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have eternal life.” We know what at that time happened 
in the wilderness. Many were dying of the bite of serpents: the people then confessed their sins, and, 
through Moses, besought the Lord to take away from them this poison; accordingly, Moses, at the Lord’s 
command, lifted up a brazen serpent in the wilderness, and admonished the people that every one who 
had been serpent-bitten should look upon the uplifted figure. When they did so they were immediately 
healed. What means the uplifted serpent but the death of Christ, by that mode of expressing a sign, 
whereby the thing which is effected is signified by that which effects it? Now death came by the serpent, 
which persuaded man to commit the sin, by which he deserved to die. The Lord, however, transferred to 
His own flesh not sin, as the poison of the serpent, but He did transfer to it death, that the penalty without 
the fault might transpire in the likeness of sinful flesh, whence, in the sinful flesh, both the fault might be 
removed and the penalty. As, therefore, it then came to pass that whoever looked at the raised serpent 
was both healed of the poison and freed from death, so also now, whosoever is conformed to the likeness 
of the death of Christ by faith in Him and His baptism, is freed both from sin by justification, and from 
death by resurrection. For this is what He says: “That whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.” What necessity then could there be for an infant’s being conformed to the death of 
Christ by baptism, if he were not altogether poisoned by the bite of the serpent? 


CHAPTER 62 [XXXIII.] 


NO ONE CAN BE RECONCILED TO GOD, EXCEPT BY CHRIST 


He then proceeds thus, saying: “God so loved the world, that He gave His only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” Every infant, therefore, was 
destined to perish, and to lose everlasting life, if through the sacrament of baptism he believed not in the 
only-begotten Son of God; while nevertheless, He comes not so that he may judge the world, but that the 
world through Him may be saved. This especially appears in the following clause, wherein He says, “He 
that believeth in Him is not condemned; but he that believeth not is condemned already, because he hath 
not believed in the name of the only-begotten Son of God.” In what class, then, do we place baptized 
infants but amongst believers, as the authority of the catholic Church everywhere asserts? They belong, 
therefore, among those who have believed; for this is obtained for them by virtue of the sacrament and 
the answer of their sponsors. And from this it follows that such as are not baptized are reckoned among 
those who have not believed. Now if they who are baptized are not condemned, these last, as not being 
baptized, are condemned. He adds, indeed: “But this is the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than light. Of what does He say, “Light is come into the world,” if 
not of His own advent? and without the sacrament of His advent, how are infants said to be in the light? 
And why should we not include this fact also in “men’s love of darkness,” that as they do not themselves 
believe, so they refuse to think that their infants ought to be baptized, although they are afraid of their 
incurring the death of the body? “In God,” however, he declares are the “works of him wrought, who 
cometh to the light,” because he is quite aware that his justification results from no merits of his own, but 
from the grace of God. “For it is God,” says the apostle, “who worketh in you both to will and to do of His 
own good pleasure.” This then is the way in which spiritual regeneration is effected in all who come to 
Christ from their carnal generation. He explained it Himself, and pointed it out, when He was asked, How 
these things could be? He left it open to no man to settle such a question by human reasoning, lest infants 
should be deprived of the grace of the remission of sins. There is no other passage leading to Christ; no 
man can be reconciled to God, or can come to God otherwise, than through Christ. 


CHAPTER 63 [XXXIV.] 
THE FORM, OR RITE, OF BAPTISM. EXORCISM 


What shall I say of the actual form of this sacrament? I only wish some one of those who espouse the 
contrary side would bring me an infant to be baptized. What does my exorcism work in that babe, if he be 


not held in the devil’s family? The man who brought the infant would certainly have had to act as sponsor 
for him, for he could not answer for himself. How would it be possible then for him to declare that he 
renounced the devil, if there was no devil in him? that he was converted to God, if he had never been 
averted from Him? that he believed, besides other articles, in the forgiveness of sins, if no sins were 
attributable to him? For my own part, indeed, if I thought that his opinions were opposed to this faith, I 
could not permit him to bring the infant to the sacraments. Nor can I imagine with what countenance 
before men, or what mind before God, he can conduct himself in this. But I do not wish to say anything too 
severe. That a false or fallacious form of baptism should be administered to infants, in which there might 
be the sound and semblance of something being done, but yet no remission of sins actually ensue, has 
been seen by some amongst them to be as abominable and hateful a thing as it was possible to mention or 
conceive. Then, again, in respect of the necessity of baptism to infants, they admit that even infants stand 
in need of redemption,—a concession which is made in a short treatise written by one of their party,—but 
yet there is not found in this work any open admission of the forgiveness of a single sin. According, 
however, to an intimation dropped in your letter to me, they now acknowledge, as you say, that a 
remission of sins takes place even in infants through baptism. No wonder; for it is impossible that 
redemption should be understood in any other way. Their own words are these: “It is, however, not 
originally, but in their own actual life, after they have been born, that they have begun to have sin.” 


CHAPTER 64 


A TWOFOLD MISTAKE RESPECTING INFANTS 


You see how great a difference there is amongst those whom I have been opposing at such length and 
persistency in this work,—one of whom has written the book which contains the points I have refuted to 
the best of my ability. You see as I was saying, the important difference existing between such of them as 
maintain that infants are absolutely pure and free from all sin, whether original or actual; and those who 
suppose that so soon as born infants have contracted actual sins of their own, from which they need 
cleansing by baptism. The latter class, indeed, by examining the Scriptures, and considering the authority 
of the whole Church as well as the form of the sacrament itself, have clearly seen that by baptism 
remission of sins accrues to infants; but they are either unwilling or unable to allow that the sin which 
infants have is original sin. The former class, however, have clearly seen (as they easily might) that in the 
very nature of man, which is open to the consideration of all men, the tender age of which we speak could 
not possibly commit any sin whatever in its own proper conduct; but, to avoid acknowledging original sin, 
they assert that there is no sin at all in infants. Now in the truths which they thus severally maintain, it so 
happens that they first of all mutually agree with each other, and subsequently differ from us in material 
aspect. For if the one party concede to the other that remission of sins takes place in all infants which are 
baptized, whilst the other concedes to their opponents that infants (as infant nature itself in its silence 
loudly proclaims) have as yet contracted no sin in their own living, then both sides must agree in 
conceding to us, that nothing remains but original sin, which can be remitted in baptism to infants. 


CHAPTER 65 [XXXV.] 
IN INFANTS THERE IS NO SIN OF THEIR OWN COMMISSION 


Will this also be questioned, and must we spend time in discussing it, in order to prove and show how that 
by their own will—without which there can be no sin in their own life—infants could never commit an 
offence, whom all, for this very reason, are in the habit of calling innocent? Does not their great weakness 
of mind and body, their great ignorance of things, their utter inability to obey a precept, the absence in 
them of all perception and impression of law, either natural or written, the complete want of reason to 
impel them in either direction,—proclaim and demonstrate the point before us by a silent testimony far 
more expressive than any argument of ours? The very palpableness of the fact must surely go a great way 
to persuade us of its truth; for there is no place where I do not find traces of what I say, so ubiquitous is 
the fact of which we are speaking,—clearer, indeed, to perceive than any thing we can say to prove it. 


CHAPTER 66 
INFANTS’ FAULTS SPRING FROM THEIR SHEER IGNORANCE 


I should, however, wish any one who was wise on the point to tell me what sin he has seen or thought of in 
a new-born infant, for redemption from which he allows baptism to be already necessary; what kind of evil 
it has in its own proper life committed by its own mind or body. If it should happen to cry and to be 
wearisome to its elders, I wonder whether my informant would ascribe this to iniquity, and not rather to 
unhappiness. What, too, would he say to the fact that it is hushed from its very weeping by no appeal to its 
own reason, and by no prohibition of any one else? This, however, comes from the ignorance in which it is 
so deeply steeped, by reason of which, too, when it grows stronger, as it very soon does, it strikes its 
mother in its little passion, and often her very breasts which it sucks when it is hungry. Well, now, these 
small freaks are not only borne in very young children, but are actually loved,—and this with what 
affection except that of the flesh, by which we are delighted by a laugh or a joke, seasoned with fun and 
nonsense by clever persons, although, if it were understood literally, as it is spoken, they would not be 


laughed with as facetious, but at as simpletons? We see, also, how those simpletons whom the common 
people call Moriones are used for the amusement of the sane; and that they fetch higher prices than the 
sane when appraised for the slave market. So great, then, is the influence of mere natural feeling, even 
over those who are by no means simpletons, in producing amusement at another’s misfortune. Now, 
although a man may be amused by another man’s silliness, he would still dislike to be a simpleton himself; 
and if the father, who gladly enough looks out for, and even provokes, such things from his own prattling 
boy, were to foreknow that he would, when grown up, turn out a fool, he would without doubt think him 
more to be grieved for than if he were dead. While, however, hope remains of growth, and the light of 
intellect is expected to increase with the increase of years, then the insults of young children even to their 
parents seem not merely not wrong, but even agreeable and pleasant. No prudent man, doubtless, could 
possibly approve of not only not forbidding in children such conduct in word or deed as this, as soon as 
they are able to be forbidden, but even of exciting them to it, for the vain amusement of their elders. For 
as soon as children are of an age to know their father and mother, they dare not use wrong words to 
either, unless permitted or bidden by either, or both. But such things can only belong to such young 
children as are just striving to lisp out words, and whose minds are just able to give some sort of motion 
to their tongue. Let us, however, consider the depth of the ignorance rather of the new-born babes, out of 
which, as they advance in age, they come to this merely temporary stuttering folly,—on their road, as it 
were, to knowledge and speech. 


CHAPTER 67 [XXXVI.] 


ON THE IGNORANCE OF INFANTS, AND WHENCE IT ARISES 


Yes, let us consider that darkness of their rational intellect, by reason of which they are even completely 
ignorant of God, whose sacraments they actually struggle against, while being baptized. Now my inquiry 
is, When and whence came they to be immersed in this darkness? Is it then the fact that they incurred it 
all here, and in this their own proper life forgat God through too much negligence, after a life of wisdom 
and religion in their mother’s womb? Let those say so who dare; let them listen to it who wish to; let them 
believe it who can. I, however, am sure that none whose minds are not blinded by an obstinate adherence 
to a foregone conclusion can possibly entertain such an opinion. Is there then no evil in ignorance,— 
nothing which needs to be purged away? What means that prayer “Remember not the sins of my youth 
and of my ignorance?” For although those sins are more to be condemned which are knowingly 
committed, yet if there were no sins of ignorance, we should not have read in Scripture what I have 
quoted, “Remember not the sins of my youth and of my ignorance.” Seeing now that the soul of an infant 
fresh from its mother’s womb is still the soul of a human being,—nay, the soul of a rational creature,—not 
only untaught, but even incapable of instruction, I ask why, or when, or whence, it was plunged into that 
thick darkness of ignorance in which it lies? If it is man’s nature thus to begin, and that nature is not 
already corrupt, then why was not Adam created thus? Why was he capable of receiving a commandment? 
and able to give names to his wife, and to all the animal creation? For of her he said, “She shall be called 
Woman,” and in respect of the rest we read: “Whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that was the 
name thereof.” Whereas this one, although he is ignorant where he is, what he is, by whom created, of 
what parents born, is already guilty of offence, incapable as yet of receiving a commandment, and so 
completely involved and overwhelmed in a thick cloud of ignorance, that he cannot be aroused out of his 
sleep, so as to recognize even these facts; but a time must be patiently awaited, until he can shake off this 
strange intoxication, as it were, (not indeed in a single night, as even the heaviest drunkenness usually 
can be, but) little by little, through many months, and even years; and until this be accomplished, we have 
to bear in little children so many things which we punish in older persons, that we cannot enumerate 
them. Now, as touching this enormous evil of ignorance and weakness, if in this present life infants have 
contracted it as soon as they were born, where, when, how, have they by the perpetration of some great 
iniquity become suddenly implicated in such darkness? 


CHAPTER 68 [XXXVII.] 


IF ADAM WAS NOT CREATED OF SUCH A CHARACTER AS THAT IN WHICH WE ARE BORN, HOW IS IT THAT CHRIST, 
ALTHOUGH FREE FROM SIN, WAS BORN AN INFANT AND IN WEAKNESS? 


Some one will ask, If this nature is not pure, but corrupt from its origin, since Adam was not created thus, 
how is it that Christ, who is far more excellent, and was certainly born without any sin of a virgin, 
nevertheless appeared in this weakness, and came into the world in infancy? To this question our answer 
is as follows: Adam was not created in such a state, because, as no sin from a parent preceded him, he 
was not created in sinful flesh. We, however, are in such a condition, because by reason of his preceding 
sin we are born in sinful flesh. While Christ was born in such a state, because, in order that He might for 
sin condemn sin, He assumed the likeness of sinful flesh. The question which we are now discussing is not 
about Adam in respect of the size of his body, why he was not made an infant but in the perfect greatness 
of his members. It may indeed be said that the beasts were thus created likewise,—nor was it owing to 
their sin that their young were born small. Why all this came to pass we are not now asking. But the 
question before us has regard to the vigor of man’s mind and his use of reason, by virtue of which Adam 
was capable of instruction, and could apprehend God’s precept and the law of His commandment, and 
could easily keep it if he would; whereas man is now born in such a state as to be utterly incapable of 


doing so, owing to his dreadful ignorance and weakness, not indeed of body, but of mind,—although we 
must all admit that in every infant there exists a rational soul of the self-same substance (and no other) as 
that which belonged to the first man. Still this great infirmity of the flesh, clearly, in my opinion, points to 
a something, whatever it may be, that is penal. It raises the doubt whether, if the first human beings had 
not sinned, they would have had children who could use neither tongue, nor hands, nor feet. That they 
should be born children was perhaps necessary, on account of the limited capacity of the womb. But, at 
the same time, it does not follow, because a rib is a small part of a man’s body, that God made an infant 
wife for the man, and then built her up into a woman. In like manner, God’s almighty power was 
competent to make her children also, as soon as born, grown up at once. 


CHAPTER 69 [XXXVIII.] 
THE IGNORANCE AND THE INFIRMITY OF AN INFANT 


But not to dwell on this, that was at least possible to them which has actually happened to many animals, 
the young of which are born small, and do not advance in mind (since they have no rational soul) as their 
bodies grow larger, and yet, even when most diminutive, run about, and recognize their mothers, and 
require no external help or care when they want to suck, but with remarkable ease discover their 
mothers’ breasts themselves, although these are concealed from ordinary sight. A human being, on the 
contrary, at his birth is furnished neither with feet fit for walking, nor with hands able even to scratch; 
and unless their lips were actually applied to the breast by the mother, they would not know where to find 
it; and even when close to the nipple, they would, notwithstanding their desire for food, be more able to 
cry than to suck. This utter helplessness of body thus fits in with their infirmity of mind; nor would 
Christ’s flesh have been “in the likeness of sinful flesh,” unless that sinful flesh had been such that the 
rational soul is oppressed by it in the way we have described,—whether this too has been derived from 
parents, or created in each case for the individual separately, or inspired from above,—concerning which I 
forbear from inquiring now. 


CHAPTER 70 [XXXIX.] 


HOW FAR SIN IS DONE AWAY IN INFANTS BY BAPTISM, ALSO IN ADULTS, AND WHAT ADVANTAGE RESULTS 
THEREFROM 


In infants it is certain that, by the grace of God, through His baptism who came in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, it is brought to pass that the sinful flesh is done away. This result, however, is so effected, that the 
concupiscence which is diffused over and innate in the living flesh itself is not removed all at once, so as 
to exist in it no longer; but only that that might not be injurious to a man at his death, which was inherent 
at his birth. For should an infant live after baptism, and arrive at an age capable of obedience to a law, he 
finds there somewhat to fight against, and, by God’s help, to overcome, if he has not received His grace in 
vain, and if he is not willing to be a reprobate. For not even to those who are of riper years is it given in 
baptism (except, perhaps, by an unspeakable miracle of the almighty Creator), that the law of sin which is 
in their members, warring against the law of their mind, should be entirely extinguished, and cease to 
exist; but that whatever of evil has been done, said, or thought by a man whilst he was servant to a mind 
subject to its concupiscence, should be abolished, and regarded as if it had never occurred. The 
concupiscence itself, however, (notwithstanding the loosening of the bond of guilt in which the devil, by it, 
used to keep the soul, and the destruction of the barrier which separated man from his Maker,) remains in 
the contest in which we chasten our body and bring it into subjection, whether to be relaxed for lawful 
and necessary uses, or to be restrained by continence. But inasmuch as the Spirit of God, who knows so 
much better than we do all the past, and present, and future of the human race, foresaw and foretold that 
the life of man would be such that “no man living should be justified in God’s sight,” it happens that 
through ignorance or infirmity we do not exert all the powers of our will against it, and so yield to it in the 
commission of sundry unlawful things,—becoming worse in proportion to the greatness and frequency of 
our surrender; and better, in proportion to its unimportance and infrequency. The investigation, however, 
of the point in which we are now interested—whether there could possibly be (or whether in fact there is, 
has been, or ever will be) a man without sin in this present life, except Him who said, “The prince of this 
world cometh, and hath nothing in me”—requires a much fuller discussion; and the arrangement of the 
present treatise is such as to make us postpone the question to the commencement of another book. 


Book II 


In which Augustin argues against such as say that in the present life there are, have been, and will be, 
men who have absolutely no sin at all. He lays down four propositions on this head: and teaches, first, that 
aman might possibly live in the present life without sin, by the grace of God and his own free will; he next 
shows that nevertheless in fact there is no man who lives quite free from sin in this life; thirdly, he sets 
forth the reason of this,—because there is no man who exactly confines his wishes within the limits of the 
just requirement of each case, which just requirement he either fails to perceive, or is unwilling to carry 
out in practice; in the fourth place, he proves that there is not, nor has been, nor ever will be, a human 
being—except the one mediator, Christ—who is free from all sin. 


CHAPTER 1 [I.] 
WHAT HAS THUS FAR BEEN DWELT ON; AND WHAT IS TO BE TREATED IN THIS BOOK 


We have, my dearest Marcellinus, discussed at sufficient length, I think, in the former book the baptism of 
infants,—how that it is given to them not only for entrance into the kingdom of God, but also for attaining 
salvation and eternal life, which none can have without the kingdom of God, or without that union with 
the Saviour Christ, wherein He has redeemed us by His blood. I undertake in the present book to discuss 
and explain the question, Whether there lives in this world, or has yet lived, or ever will live, any one 
without any sin whatever, except “the one Mediator between God and man, the Man Christ Jesus, who 
gave Himself a ransom for all;”—with as much care and ability as He may Himself vouchsafe to me. And 
should there occasionally arise in this discussion, either inevitably or casually from the argument, any 
question about the baptism or the sin of infants, I must neither be surprised nor must I shrink from giving 
the best answer I can, at such emergencies, to whatever point challenges my attention. 


CHAPTER 2 [II.] 
SOME PERSONS ATTRIBUTE TOO MUCH TO THE FREEDOM OF MAN’S WILL; IGNORANCE AND INFIRMITY 


A solution is extremely necessary of this question about a human life unassailed by any deception or 
preoccupation of sin, in consequence even of our daily prayers. For there are some persons who presume 
so much upon the free determination of the human will, as to suppose that it need not sin, and that we 
require no divine assistance,—attributing to our nature, once for all, this determination of free will. An 
inevitable consequence of this is, that we ought not to pray “not to enter into temptation,”—that is, not to 
be overcome of temptation, either when it deceives and surprises us in our ignorance, or when it presses 
and importunes us in our weakness. Now how hurtful, and how pernicious and contrary to our salvation in 
Christ, and how violently adverse to the religion itself in which we are instructed, and to the piety 
whereby we worship God, it cannot but be for us not to beseech the Lord for the attainment of such a 
benefit, but be rather led to think that petition of the Lord’s Prayer, “Lead us not into temptation,” a vain 
and useless insertion,—it is beyond my ability to express in words. 


CHAPTER 3 [III.] 
IN WHAT WAY GOD COMMANDS NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. WORKS OF MERCY, MEANS OF WIPING OUT SINS 


Now these people imagine that they are acute (as if none among us knew it) when they say, that “if we 
have not the will, we commit no sin; nor would God command man to do what was impossible for human 
volition.” But they do not see, that in order to overcome certain things, which are the objects either of an 
evil desire or an ill-conceived fear, men need the strenuous efforts, and sometimes even all the energies, 
of the will; and that we should only imperfectly employ these in every instance, He foresaw who willed so 
true an utterance to be spoken by the prophet: “In Thy sight shall no man living be justified.” The Lord, 
therefore, foreseeing that such would be our character, was pleased to provide and endow with efficacious 
virtue certain healthful remedies against the guilt and bonds even of sins committed after baptism,—for 
instance, the works of mercy,—as when he says: “Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven; give, and it shall be 
given unto you.” For who could quit this life with any hope of obtaining eternal salvation, with that 
sentence impending: “Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all,” 
if there did not soon after follow: “So speak ye, and so do, as they that shall be judged by the law of 
liberty: for he shall have judgment without mercy that hath showed no mercy; and mercy rejoiceth against 
judgment?” 


CHAPTER 4 [IV.] 


CONCUPISCENCE, HOW FAR IN US; THE BAPTIZED ARE NOT INJURED BY CONCUPISCENCE, BUT ONLY BY 
CONSENT THEREWITH 


Concupiscence, therefore, as the law of sin which remains in the members of this body of death, is born 
with infants. In baptized infants, it is deprived of guilt, is left for the struggle [of life], but pursues with no 
condemnation, such as die before the struggle. Unbaptized infants it implicates as guilty and as children 
of wrath, even if they die in infancy, draws into condemnation. In baptized adults, however, endowed with 
reason, whatever consent their mind gives to this concupiscence for the commission of sin is an act of 
their own will. After all sins have been blotted out, and that guilt has been cancelled which by nature 
bound men in a conquered condition, it still remains,—but not to hurt in any way those who yield no 
consent to it for unlawful deeds,—until death is swallowed up in victory and, in that perfection of peace, 
nothing is left to be conquered. Such, however, as yield consent to it for the commission of unlawful 
deeds, it holds as guilty; and unless, through the medicine of repentance, and through works of mercy, by 
the intercession in our behalf of the heavenly High Priest, they be healed, it conducts us to the second 
death and utter condemnation. It was on this account that the Lord, when teaching us to pray, advised us, 
besides other petitions, to say: “Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors; and lead us not into 
tempation, but deliver us from evil.” For evil remains in our flesh, not by reason of the nature in which 
man was created by God and wisdom, but by reason of that offence into which he fell by his own will, and 
in which, since its powers are lost, he is not healed with the same facility of will as that with which he was 
wounded. Of this evil the apostle says: “I know that in my flesh dwelleth no good thing;” and it is likewise 
to the same evil that he counsels us to give no obedience, when he says: “Let not sin therefore reign in 
your mortal body, to obey the lusts thereof.” When, therefore, we have by an unlawful inclination of our 
will yielded consent to these lusts of the flesh, we say, with a view to the cure of this fault, “Forgive us our 
debts;” and we at the same time apply the remedy of a work of mercy, in that we add, “As we forgive our 
debtors.” That we may not, however, yield such consent, let us pray for assistance, and say, “And lead us 
not into temptation;”—not that God ever Himself tempts any one with such temptation, “for God is not a 
tempter to evil, neither tempteth He any man;” but in order that whenever we feel the rising of temptation 
from our concupiscence, we may not be deserted by His help, in order that thereby we may be able to 
conquer, and not be carried away by enticement. We then add our request for that which is to be 
perfected at the last, when mortality shall be swallowed up of life: “But deliver us from evil.” For then 
there will exist no longer a concupiscence which we are bidden to struggle against, and not to consent to. 
The whole substance, accordingly, of these three petitions may be thus briefly expressed: “Pardon us for 
those things in which we have been drawn away by concupiscence; help us not to be drawn away by 
concupiscence; take away concupiscence from us.” 


CHAPTER 5 [V.] 
THE WILL OF MAN REQUIRES THE HELP OF GOD 


Now for the commission of sin we get no help from God; but we are not able to do justly, and to fulfil the 
law of righteousness in every part thereof, except we are helped by God. For as the bodily eye is not 
helped by the light to turn away therefrom shut or averted, but is helped by it to see, and cannot see at all 
unless it help it; so God, who is the light of the inner man, helps our mental sight, in order that we may do 
some good, not according to our own, but according to His righteousness. But if we turn away from Him, 
it is our own act; we then are wise according to the flesh, we then consent to the concupiscence of the 
flesh for unlawful deeds. When we turn to Him, therefore, God helps us; when we turn away from Him, He 
forsakes us. But then He helps us even to turn to Him; and this, certainly, is something that light does not 
do for the eyes of the body. When, therefore, He commands us in the words, “Turn ye unto me, and I will 
turn unto you,” and we say to Him, “Turn us, O God of our salvation,” and again, “Turn us, O God of 
hosts;” what else do we say than, “Give what Thou commandest?” When He commands us, saying, 
“Understand now, ye simple among the people,” and we say to Him, “Give me understanding, that I may 
learn Thy commandments;” what else do we say than, “Give what Thou commandest?” When He 
commands us, saying, “Go not after thy lusts,” and we say to Him, “We know that no man can be 
continent, except God gives it to him;” what else do we say than, “Give what Thou commandest?” When 
He commands us, saying, “Do justice,” and we say, “Teach me Thy judgments, O Lord;” what else do we 
say than, “Give what Thou commandest?” In like manner, when He says: “Blessed are they which hunger 
and thirst after righteousness; for they shall be filled,” from whom ought we to seek for the meat and 
drink of righteousness, but from Him who promises His fulness to such as hunger and thirst after it? 


CHAPTER 6 


WHEREIN THE PHARISEE SINNED WHEN HE THANKED GOD; TO GOD’S GRACE MUST BE ADDED THE EXERTION 
OF OUR OWN WILL 


Let us then drive away from our ears and minds those who say that we ought to accept the determination 
of our own free will and not pray God to help us not to sin. By such darkness as this even the Pharisee was 
not blinded; for although he erred in thinking that he needed no addition to his righteousness, and 


supposed himself to be saturated with abundance of it, he nevertheless gave thanks to God that he was 
not “like other men, unjust, extortioners, adulterers, or even as the publican; for he fasted twice in the 
week, he gave tithes of all that he possessed.” He wished, indeed, for no addition to his own 
righteousness; but yet, by giving thanks to God, he confessed that all he had he had received from Him. 
Notwithstanding, he was not approved, both because he asked for no further food of righteousness, as if 
he were already filled, and because he arrogantly preferred himself to the publican, who was hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness. What, then, is to be said of those who, whilst acknowledging that they 
have no righteousness, or no fulness thereof, yet imagine that it is to be had from themselves alone, not to 
be besought from their Creator, in whom is its store and its fountain? And yet this is not a question about 
prayers alone, as if the energy of our will also should not be strenuously added. God is said to be “our 
Helper;” but nobody can be helped who does not make some effort of his own accord. For God does not 
work our salvation in us as if he were working in insensate stones, or in creatures in whom nature has 
placed neither reason nor will. Why, however, He helps one man, but not another; or why one man so 
much, and another so much; or why one man in one way, and another in another,—He reserves to Himself 
according to the method of His own most secret justice, and to the excellency of His power. 


CHAPTER 7 [VI.] 


FOUR QUESTIONS ON THE PERFECTION OF RIGHTEOUSNESS: (1.) WHETHER A MAN CAN BE WITHOUT SIN IN 
THIS LIFE 


Now those who aver that a man can exist in this life without sin, must not be immediately opposed with 
incautious rashness; for if we should deny the possibility, we should derogate both from the free will of 
man, who in his wish desires it, and from the power or mercy of God, who by His help effects it. But it is 
one question, whether he could exist; and another question, whether he does exist. Again, it is one 
question, if he does not exist when he could exist, why he does not exist; and another question, whether 
such a man as had never sinned at all, not only is in existence, but also could ever have existed, or can 
ever exist. Now, if in the order of this fourfold set of interrogative propositions, I were asked, [1st,] 
Whether it be possible for a man in this life to be without sin? I should allow the possibility, through the 
grace of God and the man’s own free will; not doubting that the free will itself is ascribable to God’s 
grace, in other words, to the gifts of God,—not only as to its existence, but also as to its being good, that 
is, to its conversion to doing the commandments of God. Thus it is that God’s grace not only shows what 
ought to be done, but also helps to the possibility of doing what it shows. “What indeed have we that we 
have not received?” Whence also Jeremiah says: “I know, O Lord, that the way of man is not in himself; it 
is not in man to walk and direct his steps.” Accordingly, when in the Psalms one says to God, “Thou hast 
commanded me to keep Thy precepts diligently,” he at once adds not a word of confidence concerning 
himself but a wish to be able to keep these precepts: “O that my ways,” says he, “were directed to keep 
Thy statutes! Then should I not be ashamed, when I have respect to all Thy commandments? Now who 
ever wishes for what he has already so in his own power, that he requires no further help for attaining it? 
To whom, however, he directs his wish,—not to fortune, or fate, or some one else besides God,—he shows 
with sufficient clearness in the following words, where he says: “Order my steps in Thy word; and let not 
any iniquity have dominion over me.” From the thraldom of this execrable dominion they are liberated, to 
whom the Lord Jesus gave power to become the sons of God. From so horrible a domination were they to 
be freed, to whom He says, “If the Son shall make you free, then shall ye be free indeed.” From these and 
many other like testimonies, I cannot doubt that God has laid no impossible command on man; and that, 
by God’s aid and help, nothing is impossible, by which is wrought what He commands. In this way may a 
man, if he pleases, be without sin by the assistance of God. 


CHAPTER 8 [VII.] 
(2) WHETHER THERE IS IN THIS WORLD A MAN WITHOUT SIN 


CHAPTER 9 


THE BEGINNING OF RENEWAL; RESURRECTION CALLED REGENERATION; THEY ARE THE SONS OF GOD WHO 
LEAD LIVES SUITABLE TO NEWNESS OF LIFE 


And hence in the passage, “Whosoever is born of God doth not sin, and he cannot sin, for His seed 
remaineth in him,” and in every other passage of like import, they much deceive themselves by an 
inadequate consideration of the Scriptures. For they fail to observe that men severally become sons of 
God when they begin to live in newness of spirit, and to be renewed as to the inner man after the image of 
Him that created them. For it is not from the moment of a man’s baptism that all his old infirmity is 
destroyed, but renovation begins with the remission of all his sins, and so far as he who is now wise is 
spiritually wise. All things else, however, are accomplished in hope, looking forward to their being also 
realized in fact, even to the renewal of the body itself in that better state of immortality and incorruption 
with which we shall be clothed at the resurrection of the dead. For this too the Lord calls a regeneration, 
—though, of course, not such as occurs through baptism, but still a regeneration wherein that which is 
now begun in the spirit shall be brought to perfection also in the body. “In the regeneration,” says He, 
“when the Son of man shall sit in the throne of His glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the 


twelve tribes of Israel.” For however entire and full be the remission of sins in baptism, nevertheless, if 
there was wrought by it at once, an entire and full change of the man into his everlasting newness,—I do 
not mean change in his body, which is now most clearly tending evermore to the old corruption and to 
death, after which it is to be renewed into a total and true newness,—but, the body being excepted, if in 
the soul itself, which is the inner man, a perfect renewal was wrought in baptism, the apostle would not 
say: “Even though our outward man perishes, yet the inward man is renewed day by day.” Now, 
undoubtedly, he who is still renewed day by day is not as yet wholly renewed; and in so far as he is not yet 
wholly renewed, he is still in his old state. Since, then, men, even after they are baptized, are still in some 
degree in their old condition, they are on that account also still children of the world; but inasmuch as 
they are also admitted into a new state, that is to say, by the full and perfect remission of their sins, and in 
so far as they are spiritually-minded, and behave correspondingly, they are the children of God. Internally 
we put off the old man and put on the new; for we then and there lay aside lying, and speak truth, and do 
those other things wherein the apostle makes to consist the putting off of the old man and the putting on 
of the new, which after God is created in righteousness and true holiness. Now it is men who are already 
baptized and faithful whom he exhorts to do this,—an exhortation which would be unsuitable to them, if 
the absolute and perfect change had been already made in their baptism. And yet made it was, since we 
were then actually saved; for “He saved us by the laver of regeneration.” In another passage, however, he 
tells us how this took place. “Not they only,” says he, “but ourselves also, which have the first-fruits of the 
Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our 
body. For we are saved by hope: but hope that is seen is not hope; for what a man seeth, why doth he yet 
hope for? But if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it.” 


CHAPTER 10 [VHI.] 


PERFECTION, WHEN TO BE REALIZED 


Our full adoption, then, as children, is to happen at the redemption of our body. It is therefore the first- 
fruits of the Spirit which we now possess, whence we are already really become the children of God; for 
the rest, indeed, as it is by hope that we are saved and renewed, so are we the children of God. But 
inasmuch as we are not yet actually saved, we are also not yet fully renewed, nor yet also fully sons of 
God, but children of the world. We are therefore advancing in renewal and holiness of life,—and it is by 
this that we are children of God, and by this also we cannot commit sin;—until at last the whole of that by 
which we are kept as yet children of this world is changed into this;—for it is owing to this that we are as 
yet able to sin. Hence it comes to pass that “whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin;” and as well, 
‘if we were to say that we have no sin, we should deceive ourselves, and the truth would not be in us.” 
There shall be then an end put to that within us which keeps us children of the flesh and of the world; 
whilst that other shall be perfected which makes us the children of God, and renews us by His Spirit. 
Accordingly the same John says, “Beloved, now are we the sons of God; and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be.” Now what means this variety in the expressions, “we are,” and “we shall be,” but this—we 
are in hope, we shall be in reality? For he goes on to say, “We know that when He shall appear, we shall be 
like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” We have therefore even now begun to be like Him, having the 
first-fruits of the Spirit; but yet we are still unlike Him, by reason of the remainders of the old nature. In 
as far, then, as we are like Him, in so far are we, by the regenerating Spirit, sons of God; but in as far as 
we are unlike Him, in so far are we the children of the flesh and of the world. On the one side, we cannot 
commit sin; but, on the other, if we say that we have no sin, we only deceive ourselves,—until we pass 
entirely into the adoption, and the sinner be no more, and you look for his place and find it not. 


CHAPTER 11 [IX.] 


AN OBJECTION OF THE PELAGIANS: WHY DOES NOT A RIGHTEOUS MAN BEGET A RIGHTEOUS MAN? 


In vain, then, do some of them argue: “If a sinner begets a sinner, so that the guilt of original sin must be 
done away in his infant son by his receiving baptism, in like manner ought a righteous man to beget a 
righteous son.” Just as if a man begat children in the flesh by reason of his righteousness, and not because 
he is moved thereto by the concupiscence which is in his members, and the law of sin is applied by the 
law of his mind to the purpose of procreation. His begetting children, therefore, shows that he still retains 
the old nature among the children of this world; it does not arise from the fact of his promotion to 
newness of life among the children of God. For “the children of this world beget and are begotten.” Hence 
also what is born of them is like them; for “that which is born of the flesh is flesh.” Only the children of 
God, however, are righteous; but in so far as they are the children of God, they do not carnally beget, 
because it is of the Spirit, and not of the flesh, that they are themselves begotten. But as many of them as 
become parents, beget children from the circumstance that they have not yet put off the entire remains of 
their old nature in exchange for the perfect renovation which awaits them. It follows, therefore, that every 
son who is born in this old and infirm condition of his father’s nature, must needs himself partake of the 
same old and infirm condition. In order, then, that he may be begotten again, he must also himself be 
renewed by the Spirit through the remission of sin; and if this change does not take place in him, his 
righteous father will be of no use to him. For it is by the Spirit that he is righteous, but it is not by the 
Spirit that he begat his son. On the other hand, if this change does accrue to him, he will not be damaged 


by an unrighteous father: for it is by the grace of the Spirit that he has passed into the hope of the eternal 
newness; whereas it is owing to his carnal mind that his father has wholly remained in the old nature. 


CHAPTER 12 [X.] 
HE RECONCILES SOME PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE 


The statement, therefore, “He that is born of God sinneth not,” is not contrary to the passage in which it is 
declared by those who are born of God, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us.” For however complete may be a man’s present hope, and however real may be his 
renewal by spiritual regeneration in that part of his nature, he still, for all that, carries about a body 
which is corrupt, and which presses down his soul; and so long as this is the case, one must distinguish 
even in the same individual the relation and source of each several action. Now, I suppose it is not easy to 
find in God’s Scripture so weighty a testimony of holiness given of any man as that which is written of His 
three servants, Noah, Daniel, and Job, whom the Prophet Ezekiel describes as the only men able to be 
delivered from God’s impending wrath. In these three men he no doubt prefigures three classes of 
mankind to be delivered: in Noah, as I suppose, are represented righteous leaders of nations, by reason of 
his government of the ark as a type of the Church; in Daniel, men who are righteous in continence; in Job, 
those who are righteous in wedlock;—to say nothing of any other view of the passage, which it is 
unnecessary now to consider. It is, at any rate, clear from this testimony of the prophet, and from other 
inspired statements, how eminent were these worthies in righteousness. Yet no man must be led by their 
history to say, for instance, that drunkenness is not sin, although so good a man was overtaken by it; for 
we read that Noah was once drunk, but God forbid that it should be thought that he was an habitual 
drunkard. 


CHAPTER 13 
A SUBTERFUGE OF THE PELAGIANS 


Daniel, indeed, after the prayer which he poured out before God, actually says respecting himself, “Whilst 
I was praying and confessing my sins, and the sins of my people, before the Lord my God.” This is the 
reason, if I am not mistaken, why in the above-mentioned Prophet Ezekiel a certain most haughty person 
is asked, “Art thou then wiser than Daniel?” Nor on this point can that be possibly said which some 
contend for in opposition to the Lord’s Prayer: “For although,” they say, “that prayer was offered by the 
apostles, after they became holy and perfect, and had no sin whatever, yet it was not in behalf of their own 
selves, but of imperfect and still sinful men that they said, Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our 
debtors.’ They used the word our,” they say, “in order to show that in one body are contained both those 
who still have sins, and themselves, who were already altogether free from sin.” Now this certainly cannot 
be said in the case of Daniel, who (as I suppose) foresaw as a prophet this presumptuous opinion, when he 
said so often in his prayer, “We have sinned;” and explained to us why he said this, not so as that we 
should hear from him, Whilst I was praying and confessing the sins of my people to the Lord, my God; nor 
yet confounding distinction, so as that it would be uncertain whether he had said, on account of the 
fellowship of one body, While I was confessing our sins to the Lord my God; but he expresses himself in 
language so distinct and precise, as if he were full of the distinction himself, and wanted above all things 
to commend it to our notice: “My sins,” says he, “and the sins of my people.” Who can gainsay such 
evidence as this, but he who is more pleased to defend what he thinks than to find out what he ought to 
think? 


CHAPTER 14 
JOB WAS NOT WITHOUT SIN 


But let us see what Job has to say of himself, after God’s great testimony of his righteousness. “I know of a 
truth,” he says, “that it is so: for how shall a mortal man be just before the Lord? For if He should enter 
into judgment with him, he would not be able to obey Him.” And shortly afterwards he asks: “Who shall 
resist His judgment? Even if I should seem righteous, my mouth will speak profanely.” And again, further 
on, he says: “I know He will not leave me unpunished. But since I am ungodly, why have I not died? If I 
should wash myself with snow, and be purged with clean hands, thou hadst thoroughly stained me with 
filth.” In another of his discourses he says: “For Thou hast written evil things against me, and hast 
compassed me with the sins of my youth; and Thou hast placed my foot in the stocks. Thou hast watched 
all my works, and hast inspected the soles of my feet, which wax old like a bottle, or like a moth-eaten 
garment. For man that is born of a woman hath but a short time to live, and is full of wrath; like a flower 
that hath bloomed, so doth he fall; he is gone like a shadow, and continueth not. Hast Thou not taken 
account even of him, and caused him to enter into judgment with Thee? For who is pure from 
uncleanness? Not even one; even should his life last but a day.” Then a little afterwards he says: “Thou 
hast numbered all my necessities; and not one of my sins hath escaped Thee. Thou hast sealed up my 
transgressions in a bag, and hast marked whatever I have done unwillingly.” See how Job, too, confesses 
his sins, and says how sure he is that there is none righteous before the Lord. So he is sure of this also, 
that if we say we have no sin, the truth is not in us. While, therefore, God bestows on him His high 


testimony of righteousness, according to the standard of human conduct, Job himself, taking his measure 
from that rule of righteousness, which, as well as he can, he beholds in God, knows of a truth that so it is; 
and he goes on at once to say, “How shall a mortal man be just before the Lord? For if He should enter 
into judgment with him, he would not be able to obey Him;” in other words, if, when challenged to 
judgment, he wished to show that nothing could be found in him which He could condemn, “he would not 
be able to obey him,” since he misses even that obedience which might enable him to obey Him who 
teaches that sins ought to be confessed. Accordingly [the Lord] rebukes certain men, saying, “Why will ye 
contend with me in judgment?” This [the Psalmist] averts, saying, “Enter not into judgment with Thy 
servant; for in Thy sight shall no man living be justified.” In accordance with this, Job also asks: “For who 
shall resist his judgment? Even if I should seem righteous, my mouth will speak profanely;” which means: 
If, contrary to His judgment, I should call myself righteous, when His perfect rule of righteousness proves 
me to be unrighteous, then of a truth my mouth would speak profanely, because it would speak against the 
truth of God. 


CHAPTER 15 
CARNAL GENERATION CONDEMNED ON ACCOUNT OF ORIGINAL SIN 


He sets forth that this absolute weakness, or rather condemnation, of carnal generation is from the 
transgression of original sin, when, treating of his own sins, he shows, as it were, their causes, and says 
that “man that is born of a woman hath but a short time to live, and is full of wrath.” Of what wrath, but of 
that in which all are, as the apostle says, “by nature,” that is, by origin, “children of wrath,” inasmuch as 
they are children of the concupiscence of the flesh and of the world? He further shows that to this same 
wrath also pertains the death of man. For after saying, “He hath but a short time to live, and is full of 
wrath,” he added, “Like a flower that hath bloomed, so doth he fall; he is gone like a shadow, and 
continueth not.” He then subjoins: “Hast Thou not caused him to enter into judgment with Thee? For who 
is pure from uncleanness? Not even one; even should his life last but a day.” In these words he in fact 
says, Thou hast thrown upon man, short-lived though he be, the care of entering into judgment with Thee. 
For how brief soever be his life,—even if it last but a single day,—he could not possibly be clean of filth; 
and therefore with perfect justice must he come under Thy judgment. Then, when he says again, “Thou 
hast numbered all my necessities, and not one of my sins hath escaped Thee: Thou hast sealed up my 
transgressions in a bag, and hast marked whatever I have done unwillingly;” is it not clear enough that 
even those sins are justly imputed which are not committed through allurement of pleasure, but for the 
sake of avoiding some trouble, or pain, or death? Now these sins, too, are said to be committed under 
some necessity, whereas they ought all to be overcome by the love and pleasure of righteousness. Again, 
what he said in the clause, “Thou hast marked whatever I have done unwillingly,” may evidently be 
connected with the saying: “For what I would, that I do not; but what I hate, that do I.” 


CHAPTER 16 
JOB FORESAW THAT CHRIST WOULD COME TO SUFFER; THE WAY OF HUMILITY IN THOSE THAT ARE PERFECT 


Now it is remarkable that the Lord Himself, after bestowing on Job the testimony which is expressed in 
Scripture, that is, by the Spirit of God, “In all the things which happened to him he sinned not with his lips 
before the Lord,” did yet afterwards speak to him with a rebuke, as Job himself tells us: “Why do I yet 
plead, being admonished, and hearing the rebukes of the Lord?” Now no man is justly rebuked unless 
there be in him something which deserves rebuke. [XI.] And what sort of rebuke is this,—which, moreover, 
is understood to proceed from the person of Christ our Lord? He re-counts to him all the divine operations 
of His power, rebuking him under this idea,—that He seems to say to him, “Canst thou effect all these 
mighty works as I can?” But to what purpose is all this but that Job might understand (for this instruction 
was divinely inspired into him, that he might foreknow Christ’s coming to suffer),—that he might 
understand how patiently he ought to endure all that he went through, since Christ, although, when He 
became man for us, He was absolutely without sin, and although as God He possessed so great power, did 
for all that by no means refuse to obey even to the suffering of death? When Job understood this with a 
purer intensity of heart, he added to his own answer these words: “I used before now to hear of Thee by 
the hearing of the ear; but behold now mine eye seeth Thee: therefore I abhor myself and melt away, and 
account myself but dust and ashes.” Why was he thus so deeply displeased with himself? God’s work, in 
that he was man, could not rightly have given him displeasure, since it is even said to God Himself, 
“Despise not Thou the work of Thine own hands.” It was indeed in view of that righteousness, in which he 
had discovered his own unrighteousness, that he abhorred himself and melted away, and deemed himself 
dust and ashes,—beholding, as he did in his mind, the righteousness of Christ, in whom there could not 
possibly be any sin, not only in respect of His divinity, but also of His soul and His flesh. It was also in view 
of this righteousness which is of God that the Apostle Paul, although as “touching the righteousness which 
is of the law he was blameless,” yet “counted all things” not only as loss, but even as dung. 


CHAPTER 17 [XII.] 
NO ONE RIGHTEOUS IN ALL THINGS 


That illustrious testimony of God, therefore, in which Job is commended, is not contrary to the passage in 
which it is said, “In Thy sight shall no man living be justified;” for it does not lead us to suppose that in 
him there was nothing at all which might either by himself truly or by the Lord God rightly be blamed, 
although at the same time he might with no untruth be said to be a righteous man, and a sincere 
worshipper of God, and one who keeps himself from every evil work. For these are God’s words 
concerning him: “Hast thou diligently considered my servant Job? For there is none like him on the earth, 
blameless, righteous, a true worshipper of God, who keeps himself from every evil work.” First, he is here 
praised for his excellence in comparison with all men on earth. He therefore excelled all who were at that 
time able to be righteous upon earth; and yet, because of this superiority over others in righteousness, he 
was not therefore altogether without sin. He is next said to be “blameless”—no one could fairly bring an 
accusation against him in respect of his life; “righteous”—he had advanced so greatly in moral probity, 
that no man could be mentioned on a par with him; “a true worshipper of God”—because he was a sincere 
and humble confessor of his own sins; “who keeps himself from every evil work”—it would have been 
wonderful if this had extended to every evil word and thought. How great a man indeed Job was, we are 
not told; but we know that he was a just man; we know, too, that in the endurance of terrible afflictions 
and trials he was great; and we know that it was not on account of his sins, but for the purpose of 
demonstrating his righteousness, that he had to bear so much suffering. But the language in which the 
Lord commends Job might also be applied to him who “delights in the law of God after the inner man, 
whilst he sees another law in his members warring against the law of his mind;” especially as he says, 
“The good that I would I do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do. Now, if I do that I would not, it is 
no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” Observe how he too after the inward man is separate 
from every evil work, because such work he does not himself effect, but the evil which dwells in his flesh; 
and yet, since he does not have even that ability to delight in the law of God except from the grace of God, 
he, as still in want of deliverance, exclaims, “O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death? God’s grace, through Jesus Christ our Lord!” 


CHAPTER 18 [XIII.] 
PERFECT HUMAN RIGHTEOUSNESS IS IMPERFECT 


There are then on earth righteous men, there are great men, brave, prudent, chaste, patient, pious, 
merciful, who endure all kinds of temporal evil with an even mind for righteousness’ sake. If, however, 
there is truth—nay, because there is truth—in these words, “If we say we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves,” and in these, “In Thy sight shall no man living be justified,” they are not without sin; nor is 
there one among them so proud and foolish as not to think that the Lord’s Prayer is needful to him, by 
reason of his manifold sins. 


CHAPTER 19 


ZACHARIAS AND ELISABETH, SINNERS 


Now what must we say of Zacharias and Elisabeth, who are often alleged against us in discussions on this 
question, except that there is clear evidence in the Scripture that Zacharias was a man of eminent 
righteousness among the chief priests, whose duty it was to offer up the sacrifices of the Old Testament? 
We also read, however, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in a passage which I have already quoted in my 
previous book, that Christ was the only High Priest who had no need, as those who were called high 
priests, to offer daily a sacrifice for his own sins first, and then for the people. “For such a High Priest,” it 
says, “became us, righteous, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens; who needeth not daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his own sins.” Amongst 
the priests here referred to was Zacharias, amongst them was Phinehas, yea, Aaron himself, from whom 
this priesthood had its beginning, and whatever others there were who lived laudably and righteously in 
this priesthood; and yet all these were under the necessity, first of all, of offering sacrifice for their own 
sins,—Christ, of whose future coming they were a type, being the only one who, as an incontaminable 
priest, had no such necessity. 


CHAPTER 20 


PAUL WORTHY TO BE THE PRINCE OF THE APOSTLES, AND YET A SINNER 


What commendation, however, is bestowed on Zacharias and Elisabeth which is not comprehended in 
what the apostle has said about himself before he believed in Christ? He said that, “as touching the 
righteousness which is in the law, he had been blameless.” The same is said also of them: “They were both 
righteous before God, walking in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless.” It was 
because whatever righteousness they had in them was not a pretence before men that it is said 
accordingly, “They walked before the Lord.” But that which is written of Zacharias and his wife in the 
phrase, in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord, the apostle briefly expressed by the words, 
in the law. For there was not one law for him and another for them previous to the gospel. It was one and 
the same law which, as we read, was given by Moses to their fathers, and according to which, also, 
Zacharias was priest, and offered sacrifices in his course. And yet the apostle, who was then endued with 


the like righteousness, goes on to say: “But what things were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ. 
Yea doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
for whose sake I have not only thought all things to be only detriments, but I have even counted them as 
dung, that I may win Christ, and be found in Him, not having my own righteousness, which is of the law, 
but that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith: that I may know 
Him, and the power of His resurrection, and the fellowship of His suffering, being made comformable 
unto His death; if by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead.” So far, then, is it from 
being true that we should, from the words in which Scripture describes them, suppose that Zacharias and 
Elisabeth had a perfect righteousness without any sin, that we must even regard the apostle himself, 
according to the selfsame rule, as not perfect, not only in that righteousness of the law which he 
possessed in common with them, and which he counts as loss and dung in comparison with that most 
excellent righteousness which is by the faith of Christ, but also in the very gospel itself, wherein he 
deserved the pre-eminence of his great apostleship. Now I would not venture to say this if I did not deem 
it very wrong to refuse credence to himself. He extends the passage which we have quoted, and says: 
“Not as though I had already attained, or were already perfect; but I follow after, if I may comprehend 
that for which also I am apprehended in Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended: 
but this one thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, I press toward the mark, for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” Here 
he confesses that he has not yet attained, and is not yet perfect in that plenitude of righteousness which 
he had longed to obtain in Christ; but that he was as yet pressing towards the mark, and, forgetting what 
was past, was reaching out to the things which are before him. We are sure, then, that what he says 
elsewhere is true even of himself: “Although our outward man is perishing, yet the inward man is renewed 
day by day.” Although he was already a perfect traveller, he had not yet attained the perfect end of his 
journey. All such he would fain take with him as companions of his course. This he expresses in the words 
which follow our former quotation: “Let as many, then, of us as are perfect, be thus minded: and if ye be 
yet of another mind, God will reveal even this also to you. Nevertheless, whereunto we have already 
attained, let us walk by that rule.” This “walk” is not performed with the legs of the body, but with the 
affections of the soul and the character of the life, so that they who possess righteousness may arrive at 
perfection, who, advancing in their renewal day by day along the straight path of faith, have by this time 
become perfect as travellers in the selfsame righteousness. 


CHAPTER 21 [XIV.] 
ALL RIGHTEOUS MEN SINNERS 


In like manner, all who are described in the Scriptures as exhibiting in their present life good will and the 
actions of righteousness, and all who have lived like them since, although lacking the same testimony of 
Scripture; or all who are even now so living, or shall hereafter so live: all these are great, they are all 
righteous, and they are all really worthy of praise,—yet they are by no means without sin: inasmuch as, on 
the authority of the same Scriptures which make us believe in their virtues, we believe also that in “God’s 
sight no man living is justified,” whence all ask that He will “not enter into judgment with His servants:” 
and that not only to all the faithful in general, but to each of them in particular, the Lord’s Prayer is 
necessary, which He delivered to His disciples. 


CHAPTER 22 [XV.] 


AN OBJECTION OF THE PELAGIANS; PERFECTION IS RELATIVE; HE IS RIGHTLY SAID TO BE PERFECT IN 
RIGHTEOUSNESS WHO HAS MADE MUCH PROGRESS THEREIN 


“Well, but,” they say, “the Lord says, Be ye perfect even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect,’—an 
injunction which He would not have given, if He had known that what He enjoined was impracticable.” 
Now the present question is not whether it be possible for any men, during this present life, to be without 
sin if they receive that perfection for the purpose; for the question of possibility we have already 
discussed:—but what we have now to consider is, whether any man in fact achieves perfection. We have, 
however, already recognised the fact that no man wills as much as the duty demands, as also the 
testimony of the Scriptures, which we have quoted so largely above, declares. When, indeed, perfection is 
ascribed to any particular person, we must look carefully at the thing in which it is ascribed. For I have 
just above quoted a passage of the apostle, wherein he confesses that he was not yet perfect in the 
attainment of righteousness which he desired; but still he immediately adds, “Let as many of us as are 
perfect be thus minded.” Now he would certainly not have uttered these two sentences if he had not been 
perfect in one thing, and not in another. For instance, a man may be perfect as a scholar in the pursuit of 
wisdom: and this could not yet be said of those to whom [the apostle] said, “I have fed you with milk, and 
not with meat: for hitherto ye have not been able to bear it, neither are ye yet able;” whereas to those of 
whom it could be said he says, “Howbeit we speak wisdom among them that are perfect,”—meaning, of 
course, “perfect pupils” to be understood. It may happen, therefore, as I have said, that a man may be 
already perfect as a scholar, though not as yet perfect as a teacher of wisdom; may be perfect as a learner, 
though not as yet perfect as a doer of righteousness; may be perfect as a lover of his enemies, though not 
as yet perfect in bearing their wrong. Even in the case of him who is so far perfect as to love all men, 
inasmuch as he has attained even to the love of his enemies, it still remains a question whether he be 


perfect in that love,—in other words, whether he so loves those whom he loves as is prescribed to be 
exercised towards those to be loved, by the unchangeable love of truth. Whenever, then, we read in the 
Scriptures of any man’s perfection, it must be carefully considered in what it is asserted, since a man is 
not therefore to be understood as being entirely without sin because he is described as perfect in some 
particular thing; although the term may also be employed to show, not, indeed, that there is no longer any 
point left for a man to reach his way to perfection, but that he has in fact advanced a very great way, and 
on that account may be deemed worthy of the designation. Thus, a man may be said to be perfect in the 
science of the law, even if there be still something unknown to him; and in the same manner the apostle 
called men perfect, to whom he said at the same time, “Yet if in anything ye be otherwise minded, God 
shall reveal even this to you. Nevertheless, whereto we have already attained, let us walk by the same 
rule.” 


CHAPTER 23 [XXI.] 
WHY GOD PRESCRIBES WHAT HE KNOWS CANNOT BE OBSERVED 


We must not deny that God commands that we ought to be so perfect in doing righteousness, as to have 
no sin at all. Now that cannot be sin, whatever it may be, unless God has enjoined that it shall not be. Why 
then, they ask, does He command what He knows no man living will perform? In this manner it may also 
be asked, Why He commanded the first human beings, who were only two, what He knew they would not 
obey? For it must not be pretended that He issued that command, that some of us might obey it, if they 
did not; for, that they should not partake of the fruit of the particular tree, God commanded them, and 
none besides. Because, as He knew what amount of righteousness they would fail to perform, so did He 
also know what righteous measures He meant Himself to adopt concerning them. In the same way, then, 
He orders all men to commit no sin, although He knows beforehand that no man will fulfil the command; 
in order that He may, in the case of all who impiously and condemnably despise His precepts, Himself do 
what is just in their condemnation; and, in the case of all who while obediently and piously pressing on in 
his precepts, though failing to observe to the utmost all things which He has enjoined, do yet forgive 
others as they wish to to be forgiven themselves, Himself do what is good in their cleansing. For how can 
forgiveness be bestowed by God’s mercy on the forgiving, when there is no sin? or how prohibition fail to 
be given by the justice of God, when there is sin? 


CHAPTER 24 


AN OBJECTION OF THE PELAGIANS. THE APOSTLE PAUL WAS NOT FREE FROM SIN SO LONG AS HE LIVED 


“But see,” say they, “how the apostle says, I have fought a good fight, I have kept the faith, I have finished 
my course: henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness;’ which he would not have said if 
he had any sin.” It is for them, then, to explain how he could have said this, when there still remained for 
him to encounter the great conflict, the grievous and excessive weight of that suffering which he had just 
said awaited him. In order to finish his course, was there yet wanting only a small thing, when that in fact 
was still left to suffer wherein would be a fiercer and more cruel foe? If, however, he uttered such words 
of joy feeling sure and secure, because he had been made sure and secure by Him who had revealed to 
him the imminence of his suffering, then he spoke these words, not in the fulness of realization, but in the 
firmness of hope, and represents what he foresees is to come as if it had already been done. If, therefore, 
he had added to those words the further statement, “I have no longer any sin,” we must have understood 
him as even then speaking of a perfection arising from a future prospect, not from an accomplished fact. 
For his having no sin, which they suppose was completed when he spoke these words, pertained to the 
finishing of his course; just in the same way as his triumphing over his adversary in the decisive conflict of 
his suffering had also reference to the finishing of his course, although this they must needs themselves 
allow remained yet to be effected, when he was speaking these words. The whole of this, therefore, we 
declare to have been as yet awaiting its accomplishment, at the time when the apostle, with his perfect 
trust in the promise of God, spoke of it all as having been already realized. For it was in reference to the 
finishing of his course that he forgave the sins of those who sinned against him, and prayed that his own 
sins might in like manner be forgiven him; and it was in his most certain confidence in this promise of the 
Lord, that he believed he should have no sin in that last end, which was still future, even when in his 
trustfulness he spoke of it as already accomplished. Now, omitting all other considerations, I wonder 
whether, when he uttered the words in which he is thought to imply that he had no sin, that “thorn of the 
flesh” had been already removed from him, for the taking away of which he had three times entreated the 
Lord, and had received this answer: “My grace is sufficient for thee; for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” For bringing so great a man to perfection, it was needful that that “messenger of Satan” 
should not be taken away by whom he was therefore to be buffeted, “lest he should be unduly exalted by 
the abundance of his revelations,” and is there then any man so bold as either to think or to say, that any 
one who has to bend beneath the burden of this life is altogether clean from all sin whatever? 


CHAPTER 25 
GOD PUNISHES BOTH IN WRATH AND IN MERCY 


Although there are some men who are so eminent in righteousness that God speaks to them out of His 
cloudy pillar, such as “Moses and Aaron among His priests, and Samuel among them that call upon His 
name,” the latter of whom is much praised for his piety and purity in the Scriptures of truth, from his 
earliest childhood, in which his mother, to accomplish her vow, placed him in God’s temple, and devoted 
him to the Lord as His servant;—yet even of such men it is written, “Thou, O God, wast propitious unto 
them, though Thou didst punish all their devices.” Now the children of wrath God punishes in anger; 
whereas it is in mercy that He punishes the children of grace; since “whom He loveth He correcteth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” However, there are no punishments, no correction, no scourge 
of God, but what are owing to sin, except in the case of Him who prepared His back for the smiter, in 
order that He might experience all things in our likeness without sin, in order that He might be the saintly 
Priest of saints, making intercession even for saints, who with no sacrifice of truth say each one even for 
himself, “Forgive us our trespasses, even as we also forgive them that trespass against us.” Wherefore 
even our opponents in this controversy, whilst they are chaste in their life, and commendable in character, 
and although they do not hesitate to do that which the Lord enjoined on the rich man, who inquired of 
Him about the attainment of eternal life, after he had told Him, in answer to His first question, that he had 
already fully kept every commandment in the law,—that “if he wished to be perfect, he must sell all that 
he had and give to the poor, and transfer his treasure to heaven;” yet they do not in any one instance 
venture to say that they are without sin. But this, as we believe, they refrain from saying, with deceitful 
intent; but if they are lying, in this very act they begin either to augment or commit sin. 


CHAPTER 26 [XVII.] 
(3) WHY NO ONE IN THIS LIFE IS WITHOUT SIN 


CHAPTER 27 


THE DIVINE REMEDY FOR PRIDE 


You cannot therefore attribute to God the cause of any human fault. For of all human offences, the cause 
is pride. For the conviction and removal of this a great remedy comes from heaven. God in mercy humbles 
Himself, descends from above, and displays to man, lifted up by pride, pure and manifest grace in very 
manhood, which He took upon Himself out of vast love for those who partake of it. For, not even did even 
this One, so conjoined to the Word of God that by that conjunction he became at once the one Son of God 
and the same One the one Son of man, act by the antecedent merits of His own will. It behoved Him, 
without doubt, to be one; had there been two, or three, or more, if this could have been done, it would not 
have come from the pure and simple gift of God, but from man’s free will and choice. This, then, is 
especially commended to us; this, so far as I dare to think, is the divine lesson especially taught and 
learned in those treasures of wisdom and knowledge which are hidden in Christ. Every one of us, 
therefore, now knows, now does not know—now rejoices, now does not rejoice—to begin, continue, and 
complete our good work, in order that he may know that it is due not to his own will, but to the gift of 
God, that he either knows or rejoices; and thus he is cured of vanity which elated him, and knows how 
truly it is said not of this earth of ours, but spiritually, “The Lord will give kindness and sweet grace, and 
our land shall yield her fruit.” A good work, moreover, affords greater delight, in proportion as God is 
more and more loved as the highest unchangeable Good, and as the Author of all good things of every 
kind whatever. And that God may be loved, “His love is shed abroad in our hearts,” not by ourselves, but 
“by the Holy Ghost that is given unto us.” 


CHAPTER 28 [XVIII.] 
A GOOD WILL COMES FROM GOD 


Men, however, are laboring to find in our own will some good thing of our own,—not given to us by God; 
but how it is to be found I cannot imagine. The apostle says, when speaking of men’s good works, “What 
hast thou that thou didst not receive? now, if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not 
received it?” But, besides this, even reason itself, which may be estimated in such things by such as we 
are, sharply restrains every one of us in our investigations so as that we may not so defend grace as to 
seem to take away free will, or, on the other hand, so assert free will as to be judged ungrateful to the 
grace of God, in our arrogant impiety. 


CHAPTER 29 
A SUBTERFUGE OF THE PELAGIANS 


Now, with reference to the passage of the apostle which I have quoted, some would maintain it to mean 
that “whatever amount of good will a man has, must be attributed to God on this account,—namely, 
because even this amount could not be in him if he were not a human being. Now, inasmuch as he has 
from God alone the capacity of being any thing at all, and of being human, why should there not be also 
attributed to God whatever there is in him of a good will, which could not exist unless he existed in whom 
it is?” But in this same manner it may also be said that a bad will also may be attributed to God as its 


author; because even it could not exist in man unless he were a man in whom it existed; but God is the 
author of his existence as man; and thus also of his bad will, which could have no existence if it had not a 
man in whom it might exist. But to argue thus is blasphemy. 


CHAPTER 30 


ALL WILL IS EITHER GOOD, AND THEN IT LOVES RIGHTEOUSNESS, OR EVIL, WHEN IT DOES NOT LOVE 
RIGHTEOUSNESS 


Unless, therefore, we obtain not simply determination of will, which is freely turned in this direction and 
that, and has its place amongst those natural goods which a bad man may use badly; but also a good will, 
which has its place among those goods of which it is impossible to make a bad use:—unless the 
impossibility is given to us from God, I know not how to defend what is said: “What hast thou that thou 
didst not receive?” For if we have from God a certain free will, which may still be either good or bad; but 
the good will comes from ourselves; then that which comes from ourselves is better than that which 
comes from Him. But inasmuch as it is the height of absurdity to say this, they ought to acknowledge that 
we attain from God even a good will. It would indeed be a strange thing if the will could so stand in some 
mean as to be neither good nor bad; for we either love righteousness, and it is good, and if we love it 
more, more good,—if less, it is less good; or if we do not love it at all, it is not good. And who can hesitate 
to affirm that, when the will loves not righteousness in any way at all, it is not only a bad, but even a 
wholly depraved will? Since therefore the will is either good or bad, and since of course we have not the 
bad will from God, it remains that we have of God a good will; else, I am ignorant, since our justification is 
from it, in what other gift from Him we ought to rejoice. Hence, I suppose, it is written, “The will is 
prepared of the Lord;” and in the Psalms, “The steps of a man will be rightly ordered by the Lord, and His 
way will be the choice of his will;” and that which the apostle says, “For it is God who worketh in you both 
to will and to do of His own good pleasure.” 


CHAPTER 31 


GRACE IS GIVEN TO SOME MEN IN MERCY; IS WITHHELD FROM OTHERS IN JUSTICE AND TRUTH 


Forasmuch then as our turning away from God is our own act, and this is evil will; but our turning to God 
is not possible, except He rouses and helps us, and this is good will,—what have we that we have not 
received? But if we received, why do we glory as if we had not received? Therefore, as “he that glorieth 
must glory in the Lord,” it comes from His mercy, not their merit, that God wills to impart this to some, 
but from His truth that He wills not to impart it to others. For to sinners punishment is justly due, because 
“the Lord God loveth mercy and truth,” and “mercy and truth are met together;” and “all the paths of the 
Lord are mercy and truth.” And who can tell the numberless instances in which Holy Scripture combines 
these two attributes? Sometimes, by a change in the terms, grace is put for mercy, as in the passage, “We 
beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” Sometimes also 
judgment occurs instead of truth, as in the passage, “I will sing of mercy and judgment unto Thee, O 
Lord.” 


CHAPTER 32 
GOD’S SOVEREIGNITY IN HIS GRACE 


As to the reason why He wills to convert some, and to punish others for turning away,—although nobody 
can justly censure the merciful One in conferring His blessing, nor can any man justly find fault with the 
truthful One in awarding His punishment (as no one could justly blame Him, in the parable of the 
labourers, for assigning to some their stipulated hire, and to others unstipulated largess ), yet, after all, 
the purpose of His more hidden judgment is in His own power. [XIX.] So far as it has been given us, let us 
have wisdom, and let us understand that the good Lord God sometimes withholds even from His saints 
either the certain knowledge or the triumphant joy of a good work, just in order that they may discover 
that it is not from themselves, but from Him that they receive the light which illuminates their darkness, 
and the sweet grace which causes their land to yield her fruit. 


CHAPTER 33 


THROUGH GRACE WE HAVE BOTH THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD, AND THE DELIGHT WHICH IT AFFORDS 


But when we pray Him to give us His help to do and accomplish righteousness, what else do we pray for 
than that He would open what was hidden, and impart sweetness to that which gave no pleasure? For 
even this very duty of praying to Him we have learned by His grace, whereas before it was hidden; and by 
His grace have come to love it, whereas before it gave us no pleasure,—so that “he who glorieth must 
glory not in himself, but in the Lord.” To be lifted up, indeed, to pride, is the result of men’s own will, not 
of the operation of God; for to such a thing God neither urges us nor helps us. There first occurs then in 
the will of man a certain desire of its own power, to become disobedient through pride. If it were not for 
this desire, indeed, there would be nothing difficult; and whenever man willed it, he might refuse without 


difficulty. There ensued, however, out of the penalty which was justly due such a defect, that henceforth it 
became difficult to be obedient unto righteousness; and unless this defect were overcome by assisting 
grace, no one would turn to holiness; nor unless it were healed by efficient grace would any one enjoy the 
peace of righteousness. But whose grace is it that conquers and heals, but His to whom the prayer is 
directed: “Convert us, O God of our salvation, and turn Thine anger away from us?” And both if He does 
this, He does it in mercy, so that it is said of Him, “Not according to our sins hath He dealt with us, nor 
hath He recompensed us according to our iniquities;” and when He refrains from doing this to any, it is in 
judgment that He refrains. And who shall say to Him, “What hast Thou done?” when with pious mind the 
saints sing to the praise of His mercy and judgment? Wherefore even in the case of His saints and faithful 
servants He applies to them a tardier cure in certain of their failings, in order that, while they are 
involved in these, a less pleasure than is sufficient for the fulfilling of righteousness in all its perfection 
may be experienced by them at any good they may achieve, whether hidden or manifest; so that in respect 
of His most perfect rule of equity and truth “no man living can be justified in His sight.” He does not in 
His own self, indeed, wish us to fall under condemnation, but that we should become humble; and He 
displays to us all the self-same grace of His own. Let us not, however, after we have attained facility in all 
things, suppose that to be our own which is really His; for that would be an error most antagonistic to 
religion and piety. Nor let us think that we should, because of His grace, continue in the same sins as of 
old; but against that very pride, on account of which we are humiliated in them, let us, above all things, 
both vigilantly strive and ardently pray Him, knowing at the same time that it is by His gift that we have 
the power thus to strive and thus to pray; so that in every case, while we look not at ourselves, but raise 
our hearts above, we may render thanks to the Lord our God, and whenever we glory, glory in Him alone. 


CHAPTER 34 [XX.] 


(4) THAT NO MAN, WITH THE EXCEPTION OF CHRIST, HAS EVER LIVED, OR CAN LIVE WITHOUT SIN 


CHAPTER 35 [XXI.] 
ADAM AND EVE; OBEDIENCE MOST STRONGLY ENJOINED BY GOD ON MAN 


When the first human beings—the one man Adam, and his wife Eve who came out of him—willed not to 
obey the commandment which they had received from God, a just and deserved punishment overtook 
them. The Lord had threatened that, on the day they ate the forbidden fruit, they should surely die. Now, 
inasmuch as they had received the permission of using for food every tree that grew in Paradise, among 
which God had planted the tree of life, but had been forbidden to partake of one only tree, which He 
called the tree of knowledge of good and evil, to signify by this name the consequence of their discovering 
whether what good they would experience if they kept the prohibition, or what evil if they transgressed it: 
they are no doubt rightly considered to have abstained from the forbidden food previous to the malignant 
persuasion of the devil, and to have used all which had been allowed them, and therefore, among all the 
others, and before all the others, the tree of life. For what could be more absurd than to suppose that they 
partook of the fruit of other trees, but not of that which had been equally with others granted to them, and 
which, by its especial virtue, prevented even their animal bodies from undergoing change through the 
decay of age, and from aging into death, applying this benefit from its own body to the man’s body, and in 
a mystery demonstrating what is conferred by wisdom (which it symbolized) on the rational soul, even 
that, quickened by its fruit, it should not be changed into the decay and death of iniquity? For of her it is 
rightly said, “She is a tree of life to them that lay hold of her.” Just as the one tree was for the bodily 
Paradise, the other is for the spiritual; the one affording a vigour to the senses of the outward man, the 
other to those of the inner man, such as will abide without any change for the worse through time. They 
therefore served God, since that dutiful obedience was committed to them, by which alone God can be 
worshipped. And it was not possible more suitably to intimate the inherent importance of obedience, or its 
sole sufficiency securely to keep the rational creature under the Creator, than by forbidding a tree which 
was not in itself evil. For God forbid that the Creator of good things, who made all things, “and behold 
they were very good,” should plant anything evil amidst the fertility of even that material Paradise. Still, 
however, in order that he might show man, to whom submission to such a Master would be very useful, 
how much good belonged simply to obedience (and this was all that He had demanded of His servant, and 
this would be of advantage not so much for the lordship of the Master as for the profit of the servant), 
they were forbidden the use of a tree, which, if it had not been for the prohibition, they might have used 
without suffering any evil result whatever; and from this circumstance it may be clearly understood, that 
whatever evil they brought on themselves because they made use of it in spite of the prohibition, the tree 
did not produce from any noxious or pernicious quality in its fruit, but entirely on account of their violated 
obedience. 


CHAPTER 36 [XXII.] 
MAN’S STATE BEFORE THE FALL 


Before they had thus violated their obedience they were pleasing to God, and God was pleasing to them; 
and though they carried about an animal body, they yet felt in it no disobedience moving against 
themselves. This was the righteous appointment, that inasmuch as their soul had received from the Lord 


the body for its servant, as it itself obeyed the Lord, even so its body should obey Him, and should exhibit 
a service suitable to the life given it without resistance. Hence “they were both naked, and were not 
ashamed.” It is with a natural instinct of shame that the rational soul is now indeed affected, because in 
that flesh, over whose service it received the right of power, it can no longer, owing to some indescribable 
infirmity, prevent the motion of the members thereof, notwithstanding its own unwillingness, nor excite 
them to motion even when it wishes. Now these members are on this account, in every man of chastity, 
rightly called “pudenda,” because they excite themselves, just as they like, in opposition to the mind 
which is their master, as if they were their own masters; and the sole authority which the bridle of virtue 
possesses over them is to check them from approaching impure and unlawful pollutions. Such 
disobedience of the flesh as this, which lies in the very excitement, even when it is not allowed to take 
effect, did not exist in the first man and woman whilst they were naked and not ashamed. For not yet had 
the rational soul, which rules the flesh, developed such a disobedience to its Lord, as by a reciprocity of 
punishment to bring on itself the rebellion of its own servant the flesh, along with that feeling of confusion 
and trouble to itself which it certainly failed to inflict upon God by its own disobedience to Him; for God is 
put to no shame or trouble when we do not obey Him, nor are we able in any wise to lessen His very great 
power over us; but we are shamed in that the flesh is not submissive to our government,—a result which 
is brought about by the infirmity which we have earned by sinning, and is called “the sin which dwelleth 
in our members.” But this sin is of such a character that it is the punishment of sin. As soon, indeed, as 
that transgression was effected, and the disobedient soul turned away from the law of its Lord, then its 
servant, the body, began to cherish a law of disobedience against it; and then the man and the woman 
grew ashamed of their nakedness, when they perceived the rebellious motion of the flesh, which they had 
not felt before, and which perception is called “the opening of their eyes;” for, of course, they did not walk 
about among the trees with closed eyes. The same thing is said of Hagar: “Her eyes were opened, and she 
saw a well.” Then the man and the woman covered their parts of shame, which God had made for them as 
members, but they had made parts of shame. 


CHAPTER 37 [XXIII.] 


THE CORRUPTION OF NATURE IS BY SIN, ITS RENOVATION IS BY CHRIST 


From this law of sin is born the flesh of sin, which requires cleansing through the sacrament of Him who 
came in the likeness of sinful flesh, that the body of sin might be destroyed, which is also called “the body 
of this death,” from which only God’s grace delivers wretched man through Jesus Christ our Lord. For this 
law, the origin of death, passed on from the first pair to their posterity, as is seen in the labour with which 
all men toil in the earth, and the travail of women in the pains of childbirth. For these sufferings they 
merited by the sentence of God, when they were convicted of sin; and we see them fulfilled not only in 
them, but also in their descendants, in some more, in others less, but nevertheless in all. Whereas, 
however, the primeval righteousness of the first human beings consisted in obeying God, and not having 
in their members the law of their own concupiscence against the law of their mind; now, since their sin, in 
our sinful flesh which is born of them, it is obtained by those who obey God, as a great acquisition, that 
they do not obey the desires of this evil concupiscence, but crucify in themselves the flesh with its 
affections and lusts, in order that they may be Jesus Christ’s, who on His cross symbolized this, and who 
gave them power through His grace to become the sons of God. For it is not to all men, but to as many as 
have received Him, that He has given to be born again to God of the Spirit, after they were born to the 
world by the flesh. Of these indeed it is written: “But as many as received Him, to them gave He power to 
become the sons of God; which were born, not of the flesh, nor of blood, nor of the will of man, nor of the 
will of the flesh, but of God.” 


CHAPTER 38 [XXIV.] 


WHAT BENEFIT HAS BEEN CONFERRED ON US BY THE INCARNATION OF THE WORD; CHRIST’S BIRTH IN THE 
FLESH, WHEREIN IT IS LIKE AND WHEREIN UNLIKE OUR OWN BIRTH 


He goes on to add, “And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us;” as much as to say, A great thing 
indeed has been done among them, even that they are born again to God of God, who had before been 
born of the flesh to the world, although created by God Himself; but a far more wonderful thing has been 
done that, although it accrued to them by nature to be born of the flesh, but by the divine goodness to be 
born of God,—in order that so great a benefit might be imparted to them, He who was in His own nature 
born of God, vouchsafed in mercy to be also born of the flesh;—no less being meant by the passage, “And 
the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” Hereby, he says in effect, it has been wrought that we 
who were born of the flesh as flesh, by being afterwards born of the Spirit, may be spirit and dwell in God; 
because also God, who was born of God, by being afterwards born of the flesh, became flesh, and dwelt 
among us. For the Word, which became flesh, was in the beginning, and was God with God. But at the 
same time His participation in our inferior condition, in order to our participation in His higher state, held 
a kind of medium in His birth of the flesh; so that we indeed were born in sinful flesh, but He was born in 
the likeness of sinful flesh,—we not only of flesh and blood, but also of the will of man, and of the flesh, 
but He was born only of flesh and blood, not of the will of man, nor of the will of the flesh, but of God: we, 
therefore, to die on account of sin, He, to die on our account without sin. So also, just as His inferior 
circumstances, into which He descended to us, were not in every particular exactly the same with our 


inferior circumstances, in which He found us here; so our superior state, into which we ascend to Him, 
will not be quite the same with His superior state, in which we are there to find Him. For we by His grace 
are to be made the sons of God, whereas He was evermore by nature the Son of God; we, when we are 
converted, shall cleave to God, though not as His equals; He never turned from God, and remains ever 
equal to God; we are partakers of eternal life, He is eternal life. He, therefore, alone having become man, 
but still continuing to be God, never had any sin, nor did he assume a flesh of sin, though born of a 
maternal flesh of sin. For what He then took of flesh, He either cleansed in order to take it, or cleansed by 
taking it. His virgin mother, therefore, whose conception was not according to the law of sinful flesh (in 
other words, not by the excitement of carnal concupiscence), but who merited by her faith that the holy 
seed should be framed within her, He formed in order to choose her, and chose in order to be formed from 
her. How much more needful, then, is it for sinful flesh to be baptized in order to escape the judgment, 
when the flesh which was untainted by sin was baptized to set an example for imitation? 


CHAPTER 39 [XXV.] 
AN OBJECTION OF PELAGIANS 


The answer, which we have already given, to those who say, “If a sinner has begotten a sinner, a righteous 
man ought also to have begotten a righteous man,” we now advance in reply to such as argue that one 
who is born of a baptized man ought himself to be regarded as already baptized. “For why,” they ask, 
“could he not have been baptized in the loins of his father, when, according to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
Levi, was able to pay tithes in the loins of Abraham?” They who propose this argument ought to observe 
that Levi did not on this account subsequently not pay tithes, because he had paid tithes already in the 
loins of Abraham, but because he was ordained to the office of the priesthood in order to receive tithes, 
not to pay them; otherwise neither would his brethren, who all contributed their tithes to him, have been 
tithed—because they too, whilst in the loins of Abraham, had already paid tithes to Melchisedec. 


CHAPTER 40 
AN ARGUMENT ANTICIPATED 


And let no one contend that the descendants of Abraham might fairly enough have paid tithes, although 
they had already paid tithes in the loins of their forefather, seeing that paying tithes was an obligation of 
such a nature as to require constant repetition from each several person, just as the Israelites used to pay 
such contributions every year all through life to their Levites, to whom were due various tithes from all 
kinds of produce; whereas baptism is a sacrament of such a nature as is administered once for all, and if 
one had already received it when in his father, he must be considered as no other than baptized, since he 
was born of a man who had been himself baptized. Well, whoever thus argues (I will simply say, without 
discussing the point at length,) should look at circumcision, which was administered once for all, and yet 
was administered to each person separately and individually. Just as therefore it was necessary in the time 
of that ancient sacrament for the son of a circumcised man to be himself circumcised, so now the son of 
one who has been baptized must himself also receive baptism. 


CHAPTER 41 
CHILDREN OF BELIEVERS ARE CALLED “CLEAN” BY THE APOSTLE 


The apostle indeed says, “Else were your children unclean, but now are they holy;” and “therefore” they 
infer “there was no necessity for the children of believers to be baptized.” I am surprised at the use of 
such language by persons who deny that original sin has been transmitted from Adam. For, if they take 
this passage of the apostle to mean that the children of believers are born in a state of holiness, how is it 
that even they have no doubt about the necessity of their being baptized? Why, in fine, do they refuse to 
admit that any original sin is derived from a sinful parent, if some holiness is received from a holy parent? 
Now it certainly does not contravene our assertion, even if from the faithful “holy” children are 
propagated, when we hold that unless they are baptized those go into damnation, to whom our opponents 
themselves shut the kingdom of heaven, although they insist that they are without sin, whether actual or 
original. Or, if they think it an unbecoming thing for “holy ones” to be damned, how can it be a becoming 
thing to exclude “holy ones” from the kingdom of God? They should rather pay especial attention to this 
point, How can something sinful help being derived from sinful parents, if something holy is derived from 
holy parents, and uncleanness from unclean parents? For the twofold principle was affirmed when he said, 
“Else were your children unclean, but now are they holy.” They should also explain to us how it is right 
that the holy children of believers and the unclean children of unbelievers are, notwithstanding their 
different circumstances, equally prohibited from entering the kingdom of God, if they have not been 
baptized. What avails that sanctity of theirs to the one? Now if they were to maintain that the unclean 
children of unbelievers are damned, but that the holy children of believers are unable to enter the 
kingdom of heaven unless they are baptized,—but nevertheless are not damned, because they are 
“holy,”—that would be some sort of a distinction; but as it is, they equally declare respecting the holy 
children of holy parents and the unclean offspring of unclean parents, that they are not damned, since 
they have not any sin; and that they are excluded from the kingdom of God because they are unbaptized. 


What an absurdity! Who can suppose that such splendid geniuses do not perceive it? 


CHAPTER 42 


SANCTIFICATION MANIFOLD; SACRAMENT OF CATECHUMENS 


Our opinions on this point are strictly in unison with the apostle’s himself, who said, “From one all to 
condemnation,” and “from one all to justification of life.” Now how consistent these statements are with 
what he elsewhere says, when treating of another point, “Else were your children unclean, but now are 
they holy,” consider a while. [XXVI.] Sanctification is not of merely one measure; for even catechumens, I 
take it, are sanctified in their own measure by the sign of Christ, and the prayer of imposition of hands; 
and what they receive is holy, although it is not the body of Christ,—holier than any food which constitutes 
our ordinary nourishment, because it is a sacrament. However, that very meat and drink, wherewithal the 
necessities of our present life are sustained, are, according to the same apostle, “sanctified by the word of 
God and prayer,” even the prayer with which we beg that our bodies may be refreshed. Just as therefore 
this sanctification of our ordinary food does not hinder what enters the mouth from descending into the 
belly, and being ejected into the draught, and partaking of the corruption into which everything earthly is 
resolved, whence the Lord exhorts us to labour for the other food which never perishes: so the 
sanctification of the catechumen, if he is not baptized, does not avail for his entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven, nor for the remission of his sins. And, by parity of reasoning, that sanctification likewise, of 
whatever measure it be, which, according to the apostle, is in the children of believers, has nothing 
whatever to do with the question of baptism and of the origin or the remission of sin. The apostle, in this 
very passage which has occupied our attention, says that the unbeliever of a married couple is sanctified 
by a believing partner: “For the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is 
sanctified by the husband. Else were your children unclean, but now are they holy.” Now, I should say, 
there is not a man whose mind is so warped by unbelief, as to suppose that, whatever sense he gives to 
these words, they can possibly mean that a husband who is not a Christian should not be baptized, 
because his wife is a Christian, and that he has already obtained remission of his sins, with the certain 
prospect of entering the kingdom of heaven, because he is described as being sanctified by his wife. 


CHAPTER 43 [XXVII.] 
WHY THE CHILDREN OF THE BAPTIZED SHOULD BE BAPTIZED 


If any man, however, is still perplexed by the question why the children of baptized persons are baptized, 
let him briefly consider this: Inasmuch as the generation of sinful flesh through the one man, Adam, draws 
into condemnation all who are born of such generation, so the generation of the Spirit of grace through 
the one man Jesus Christ, draws to the justification of eternal life all who, because predestinated, partake 
of this regeneration. But the sacrament of baptism is undoubtedly the sacrament of regenation: 
Wherefore, as the man who has never lived cannot die, and he who has never died cannot rise again, so he 
who has never been born cannot be born again. From which the conclusion arises, that no one who has 
not been born could possibly have been born again in his father. Born again, however, a man must be, 
after he has been born; because, “Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God” Even 
an infant, therefore, must be imbued with the sacrament of regeneration, lest without it his would be an 
unhappy exit out of this life; and this baptism is not administered except for the remission of sins. And so 
much does Christ show us in this very passage; for when asked, How could such things be? He reminded 
His questioner of what Moses did when he lifted up the serpent. Inasmuch, then, as infants are by the 
sacrament of baptism conformed to the death of Christ, it must be admitted that they are also freed from 
the serpent’s poisonous bite, unless we wilfully wander from the rule of the Christian faith. This bite, 
however, they did not receive in their own actual life, but in him on whom the wound was primarily 
inflicted. 


CHAPTER 44 
AN OBJECTION OF THE PELAGIANS 


Nor do they fail to see this point, that his own sins are no detriment to the parent after his conversion; 
they therefore raise the question: “How much more impossible is it that they should be a hinderance to 
his son?” But they who thus think do not attend to this consideration, that as his own sins are not injurious 
to the father for the very reason that he is born again of the Spirit, so in the case of his son, unless he be 
in the same manner born again, the sins which he derived from his father will prove injurious to him. 
Because even renewed parents beget children, not out of the first-fruits of their renewed condition, but 
carnally out of the remains of the old nature; and the children who are thus the offspring of their parents’ 
remaining old nature, and are born in sinful flesh, escape from the condemnation which is due to the old 
man by the sacrament of spiritual regeneration and renewal. Now this is a consideration which, on 
account of the controversies that have arisen, and may still arise, on this subject, we ought to keep in our 
view and memory,—that a full and perfect remission of sins takes place only in baptism, that the character 
of the actual man does not at once undergo a total change, but that the first-fruits of the Spirit in such as 
walk worthily change the old carnal nature into one of like character by a process of renewal, which 


increases day by day, until the entire old nature is so renovated that the very weakness of the natural 
body attains to the strength and incorruptibility of the spiritual body. 


CHAPTER 45 [XXVIII] 


THE LAW OF SIN IS CALLED SIN; HOW CONCUPISCENCE STILL REMAINS AFTER ITS EVIL HAS BEEN REMOVED IN 
THE BAPTIZED 


This law of sin, however, which the apostle also designates “sin,” when he says, “Let not sin therefore 
reign in your mortal body, that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof,” does not so remain in the members 
of those who are born again of water and the Spirit, as if no remission thereof has been made, because 
there is a full and perfect remission of our sins, all the enmity being slain, which separated us from God; 
but it remains in our old carnal nature, as if overcome and destroyed, if it does not, by consenting to 
unlawful objects, somehow revive, and recover its own reign and dominion. There is, however, so clear a 
distinction to be seen between this old carnal nature, in which the law of sin, or sin, is already repealed, 
and that life of the Spirit, in the newness of which they who are baptized are through God’s grace born 
again, that the apostle deemed it too little to say of such that they were not in sin; unless he also said that 
they were not in the flesh itself, even before they departed out of this mortal life. “They that are in the 
flesh,” says he, “cannot please God; but ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of 
God dwell in you.” And indeed, as they turn to good account the flesh itself, however corruptible it be, 
who apply its members to good works, and no longer are in that flesh, since they do not mould their 
understanding nor their life according to its principles; and as they in like manner make even a good use 
of death, which is the penalty of the first sin, who encounter it with fortitude and patience for their 
brethren’s sake, and for the faith, and in defence of whatever is true and holy and just,—so also do all 
“true yokefellows” in the faith turn to good account that very law of sin which still remains, though 
remitted, in their old carnal nature, who, because they have the new life in Christ, do not permit lust to 
have dominion over them. And yet these very persons, because they still carry about Adam’s old nature, 
mortally generate children to be immortally regenerated, with that propagation of sin, in which such as 
are born again are not held bound, and from which such as are born are released by being born again. As 
long, then, as the law by concupiscence dwells in the members, although it remains, the guilt of it is 
released; but it is released only to him who has received the sacrament of regeneration, and has already 
begun to be renewed. But whatsoever is born of the old nature, which still abides with its concupiscence, 
requires to be born again in order to be healed. Seeing that believing parents, who have been both 
carnally born and spiritually born again, have themselves begotten children in a carnal manner, how could 
their children by any possibility, previous to their first birth, have been born again? 


CHAPTER 46 
GUILT MAY BE TAKEN AWAY BUT CONCUPISCENCE REMAIN 


You must not be surprised at what I have said, that although the law of sin remains with its 
concupiscence, the guilt thereof is done away through the grace of the sacrament. For as wicked deeds, 
and words, and thoughts have already passed away, and cease to exist, so far as regards the mere 
movements of the mind and the body, and yet their guilt remains after they have passed away and no 
longer exist, unless it be done away by the remission of sins; so, contrariwise, in this law of 
concupiscence, which is not yet done away but still remains, its guilt is done away, and continues no 
longer, since in baptism there takes place a full forgiveness of sins. Indeed, if a man were to quit this 
present life immediately after his baptism, there would be nothing at all left to hold him liable, inasmuch 
as all which held him is released. As, on the one hand, therefore, there is nothing strange in the fact that 
the guilt of past sins of thought, and word, and deed remains before their remission; so, on the other 
hand, there ought to be nothing to create surprise, that the guilt of remaining concupiscence passes away 
after the remission of sin. 


CHAPTER 47 [XXIX.] 


ALL THE PREDESTINATED ARE SAVED THROUGH THE ONE MEDIATOR CHRIST, AND BY ONE AND THE SAME 
FAITH 


This being the case, ever since the time when by one man sin thus entered into this world and death by 
sin, and so it passed through to all men, up to the end of this carnal generation and perishing world, the 
children of which beget and are begotten, there never has existed, nor ever will exist, a human being of 
whom, placed in this life of ours, it could be said that he had no sin at all, with the exception of the one 
Mediator, who reconciles us to our Maker through the forgiveness of sins. Now this same Lord of ours has 
never yet refused, at any period of the human race, nor to the last judgment will He ever refuse, this His 
healing to those whom, in His most sure foreknowledge and future loving-kindness, He has predestinated 
to reign with Himself to life eternal. For, previous to His birth in the flesh, and weakness in suffering, and 
power in His own resurrection, He instructed all who then lived, in the faith of those then future 
blessings, that they might inherit everlasting life; whilst those who were alive when all these things were 
being accomplished in Christ, and who were witnessing the fulfilment of prophecy, He instructed in the 


faith of these then present blessings; whilst again, those who have since lived, and ourselves who are now 
alive, and all those who are yet to live, He does not cease to instruct, in the faith of these now past 
blessings. It is therefore “one faith” which saves all, who after their carnal birth are born again of the 
Spirit, and it terminates in Him, who came to be judged for us and to die,—the Judge of quick and dead. 
But the sacraments of this “one faith” are varied from time to time in order to its suitable signification. 


CHAPTER 48 


CHRIST THE SAVIOUR EVEN OF INFANTS; CHRIST, WHEN AN INFANT, WAS FREE FROM IGNORANCE AND MENTAL 
WEAKNESS 


He is therefore the Saviour at once of infants and of adults, of whom the angel said, “There is born unto 
you this day a Saviour;” and concerning whom it was declared to the Virgin Mary, “Thou shalt call His 
name Jesus, for He shall save His people from their sins,” where it is plainly shown that He was called 
Jesus because of the salvation which He bestows upon us,—Jesus being tantamount to the Latin Salvator, 
“Saviour.” Who then can be so bold as to maintain that the Lord Christ is Jesus only for adults and not for 
infants also? who came in the likeness of sinful flesh, to destroy the body of sin, with infants’ limbs fitted 
and suitable for no use in the extreme weakness of such body, and His rational soul oppressed with 
miserable ignorance! Now that such entire ignorance existed, I cannot suppose in the infant in whom the 
Word was made flesh, that He might dwell among us; nor can I imagine that such weakness of the mental 
faculty ever existed in the infant Christ which we see in infants generally. For it is owing to such infirmity 
and ignorance that infants are disturbed with irrational affections, and are restrained by no rational 
command or government, but by pains and penalties, or the terror of such; so that you can quite see that 
they are children of that disobedience, which excites itself in the members of our body in opposition to the 
law of the mind,—and refuses to be still, even when the reason wishes; nay, often is either repressed only 
by some actual infliction of bodily pain, as for instance by flogging; or is checked only by fear, or by some 
such mental emotion, but not by any admonishing of the will. Inasmuch, however, as in Him there was the 
likeness of sinful flesh, He willed to pass through the changes of the various stages of life, beginning even 
with infancy, so that it would seem as if even His flesh might have arrived at death by the gradual 
approach of old age, if He had not been killed while young. Nevertheless, the death is inflicted in sinful 
flesh as the due of disobedience, but in the likeness of sinful flesh it was undergone in voluntary 
obedience. For when He was on His way to it, and was soon to suffer it, He said, “Behold, the prince of 
this world cometh, and hath nothing in me. But that all may know that I am doing my Father’s will, arise, 
let us go hence.” Having said these words, He went straightway, and encountered His undeserved death, 
having become obedient even unto death. 


CHAPTER 49 [XXX.] 
AN OBJECTION OF THE PELAGIANS 


They therefore who say, “If through the sin of the first man it was brought about that we must die, by the 
coming of Christ it should be brought about that, believing in Him, we shall not die;” and they add what 
they deem a reason, saying, “For the sin of the first transgressor could not possibly have injured us more 
than the incarnation or redemption of the Saviour has benefited us.” But why do they not rather give an 
attentive ear, and an unhesitating belief, to that which the apostle has stated so unambiguously: “Since by 
man came death, by Man came also the resurrection of the dead; for as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive?” For it is of nothing else than of the resurrection of the body that he was speaking. 
Having said that the bodily death of all men has come about through one man, he adds the promise that 
the bodily resurrection of all men to eternal life shall happen through one, even Christ. How can it 
therefore be that “the one has injured us more by sinning than the other has benefited us by redeeming,” 
when by the sin of the former we die a temporal death, but by the redemption of the latter we rise again 
not to a temporal, but to a perpetual life? Our body, therefore, is dead because of sin, but Christ’s body 
only died without sin, in order that, having poured out His blood without fault, “the bonds” which contain 
the register of all faults “might be blotted out,” by which they who now believe in Him were formerly held 
as debtors by the devil. And accordingly He says, “This is my blood, which is shed for many for the 
remission of sins.” 


CHAPTER 50 [XXXI.] 


WHY IT IS THAT DEATH ITSELF IS NOT ABOLISHED, ALONG WITH SIN, BY BAPTISM 


He might, however, have also conferred this upon believers, that they should not even experience the 
death of their body. But if He had done this, there might no doubt have been added a certain felicity to the 
flesh, but the fortitude of faith would have been diminished; for men have such a fear of death, that they 
would declare Christians happy, for nothing else than their mere immunity from dying. And no one would, 
for the sake of that life which is to be so happy after death, hasten to the grace of Christ by the power of 
his contempt of death itself; but with a view to remove the trouble of death, would rather resort to a more 
delicate mode of believing in Christ. More grace, therefore, than this has He conferred on those who 
believe on Him; and a greater gift, undoubtedly, has He vouchsafed to them! What great matter would it 


have been for a man, on seeing that people did not die when they became believers, himself also to 
believe that he was not to die? How much greater a thing is it, how much braver, how much more 
laudable, so to believe, that although one is sure to die, he can still hope to live hereafter for evermore! At 
last, upon some there will be bestowed this blessing at the last day, that they shall not feel death itself in 
sudden change, but shall be caught up along with the risen in the clouds to meet Christ in the air, and so 
shall they ever live with the Lord. And rightly shall it be these who receive this grace, since there will be 
no posterity after them to be led to believe, not by the hope of what they see not, but by the love of what 
they see. This faith is weak and nerveless, and must not be called faith at all, inasmuch as faith is thus 
defined: “Faith is the firmness of those who hope, the clear proof of things which they do not see.” 
Accordingly, in the same Epistle to the Hebrews, where this passage occurs, after enumerating in 
subsequent sentences certain worthies who pleased God by their faith, he says: “These all died in faith, 
not having received the promises, but seeing them afar off, and hailing them, and confessing that they 
were strangers and pilgrims on the earth.” And then afterwards he concluded his eulogy on faith in these 
words: “And these all, having obtained a good report through faith, did not indeed receive God’s promises; 
for they foresaw better things for us, and that without us they could not themselves become perfect.” Now 
this would be no praise for faith, nor (as I said) would it be faith at all, were men in believing to follow 
after rewards which they could see,—in other words, if on believers were bestowed the reward of 
immortality in this present world. 


CHAPTER 51 
WHY THE DEVIL IS SAID TO HOLD THE POWER AND DOMINION OF DEATH 


Hence the Lord Himself willed to die, “in order that,” as it is written of Him, “through death He might 
destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the devil; and deliver them who through fear of death 
were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” From this passage it is shown with sufficient clearness that 
even the death of the body came about by the instigation and work of the devil,—in a word, from the sin 
which he persuaded man to commit; nor is there any other reason why he should be said in strictness of 
truth to hold the power of death. Accordingly, He who died without any sin, original or actual, said in the 
passage I have already quoted: “Behold, the prince of this world,” that is, the devil, who had the power of 
death, “cometh and findeth nothing in me,”—meaning, he shall find no sin in me, because of which he has 
caused men to die. As if the question were asked Him: Why then should you die? He says, “That all may 
know that I am doing the will of my Father, arise, let us go hence;” that is, that I may die, though I have no 
cause of death from sin under the author of sin, but only from obedience and righteousness, having 
become obedient unto death. Proof is likewise afforded us by this passage, that the fact of the faithful 
overcoming the fear of death is a part of the struggle of faith itself; for all struggle would indeed be at an 
end, if immortality were at once to become the reward of them that believe. 


CHAPTER 52 [XXXII.] 
WHY CHRIST, AFTER HIS RESURRECTION, WITHDREW HIS PRESENCE FROM THE WORLD 


Although, therefore, the Lord wrought many visible miracles in order that faith might sprout at first and 
be fed by infant nourishment, and grow to its full strength by and by out of this softness (for as faith 
becomes stronger the less does it seek such help); He nevertheless wished us to wait quietly, without 
visible inducements, for the promised hope, in order that “the just might live by faith;” and so great was 
this wish of His, that though He rose from the dead the third day, He did not desire to remain among men, 
but, after leaving a proof of his resurrection by showing Himself in the flesh to those whom He deigned to 
have for His witnesses of this event, He ascended into heaven, withdrawing Himself thus from their sight, 
and conferring no such thing on the flesh of any one of them as He had displayed in His own flesh, in 
order that they too “might live by faith,” and in the present world might wait in patience and without 
visible inducements for the reward of that righteousness in which men live by faith,—a reward which 
should hereafter be visibly and openly bestowed. To this signification I believe that passage must be 
referred which He speaks concerning the Holy Ghost: “He will not come, unless I depart.” For this was in 
fact saying Ye shall not be able to live righteously by faith, which ye shall have as a gift of mine,—that is, 
from the Holy Ghost,—unless I withdraw from your eyes that which ye now gaze upon, in order that your 
heart may advance in spiritual growth by fixing its faith on invisible things. This righteousness of faith He 
constantly commends to them. Speaking of the Holy Ghost, He says, “He shall reprove the world of sin, 
and of righteousness, and of judgment: of sin, because they have not believed on me: of righteousness, 
because I go to the Father, and ye shall see me no more.” What is that righteousness, whereby men were 
not to see Him, except that “the just is to live by faith,” and that we, not looking at the things which are 
seen, but at those which are not seen, are to wait in the Spirit for the hope of the righteousness that is by 
faith? 


CHAPTER 53 [XXXIII.] 
AN OBJECTION OF THE PELAGIANS 


But those persons who say, “If the death of the body has happened by sin, we of course ought not to die 


after that remission of sins which the Redeemer has bestowed upon us,” do not understand how it is that 
some things, whose guilt God has cancelled in order that they may not stand in our way after this life, He 
yet permits to remain for the contest of faith, in order that they may become the means of instructing and 
exercising those who are advancing in the struggle after holiness. Might not some man, by not 
understanding this, raise a question and ask, If God has said to man because of his sin, “In the sweat of 
thy brow thou shall eat thy bread: thorns also and thistles shall the ground bring forth to thee,” how 
comes it to pass that this labour and toil continues since the remission of sins, and that the ground of 
believers yields them this rough and terrible harvest? Again, since it was said to the woman in 
consequence of her sin, “In sorrow shall thou bring forth children,” how is it that believing women, 
notwithstanding the remission of their sins, suffer the same pains in the process of parturition? And 
nevertheless it is an incontestable fact, that by reason of the sin which they had committed, the primeval 
man and woman heard these sentences pronounced by God, and deserved them; nor does any one resist 
these words of the sacred volume, which I have quoted about man’s labour and woman’s travail, unless 
some one who is utterly hostile to the catholic faith, and an adversary to the inspired writings. 


CHAPTER 54 [XXXIV.] 
WHY PUNISHMENT IS STILL INFLICTED, AFTER SIN HAS BEEN FORGIVEN 


But, inasmuch as there are not wanting persons of such character, just as we say in answer to those who 
raise this question, that those things are punishments of sins before remission, which after remission 
become contests and exercises of the righteous; so again to such persons as are similarly perplexed about 
the death of the body, our answer ought to be so drawn as to show both that we acknowledge it to have 
accrued because of sin, and that we are not discouraged by the punishment of sins having been 
bequeathed to us for an exercise of discipline, in order that our great fear of it may be overcome by us as 
we advance in holiness. For if only small virtue accrued to “the faith which worketh by love” in conquering 
the fear of death, there would be no great glory for the martyrs; nor could the Lord say, “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that he lay down his life for his friends;” which John in his epistle expresses in 
these terms: “As He laid down His life for us, so ought we to lay down our lives for the brethren.” In vain, 
therefore, would commendation be bestowed on the most eminent suffering in encountering or despising 
death for righteousness’ sake, if there were not in death itself a really great and very severe trial. And the 
man who overcomes the fear of it by his faith, procures a great glory and just recompense for his faith 
itself. Wherefore it ought to surprise no one, either that the death of the body could not possibly have 
happened to man unless sin had been previously committed, since it was of this that it was to become the 
punishment; nor that after the remission of their sins it comes to the faithful, in order that in their 
triumphing over the fear of it, the fortitude of righteousness may be exercised. 


CHAPTER 55 


TO RECOVER THE RIGHTEOUSNESS WHICH HAD BEEN LOST BY SIN, MAN HAS TO STRUGGLE, WITH ABUNDANT 
LABOUR AND SORROW 


The flesh which was originally created was not that sinful flesh in which man refused to maintain his 
righteousness amidst the delights of Paradise, wherefore God determined that sinful flesh should 
propagate itself after it had sinned, and struggle for the recovery of holiness, in many toils and troubles. 
Therefore, after Adam was driven out of Paradise, he had to dwell over against Eden,—that is, over 
against the garden of delights,—to indicate that it is by labours and sorrows, which are the very contraries 
of delights, that sinful flesh had to be educated, after it had failed amidst its first pleasures to maintain its 
holiness, previous to its becoming sinful flesh. As therefore our first parents, by their subsequent return 
to righteous living, by which they are supposed to have been released from the worst penalty of their 
sentence through the blood of the Lord, were still not deemed worthy to be recalled to Paradise during 
their life on earth, so in like manner our sinful flesh, even if a man lead a righteous life in it after the 
remission of his sins, does not deserve to be immediately exempted from that death which it has derived 
from its propagation of sin. 


CHAPTER 56 


THE CASE OF DAVID, IN ILLUSTRATION 


Some such thought has occurred to us about the patriarch David, in the Book of Kings. After the prophet 
was sent to him, and threatened him with the evils which were to arise from the anger of God on account 
of the sin which he had committed, he obtained pardon by the confession of his sin, and the prophet 
replied that the shame and crime had been remitted to him; but yet, for all that, the evils with which God 
had threatened him followed in due course, so that he was brought low by his son. Now why is not an 
objection at once raised here: “If it was on account of his sin that God threatened him, why, when the sin 
was forgiven, did He fulfil His threat?” except because, if the cavil had been raised, it would have been 
most correctly answered, that the remission of the sin was given that the man might not be hindered from 
gaining the life eternal, but the threatened evil was still carried into effect, in order that the man’s piety 
might be exercised and approved in the lowly condition to which he was reduced. Thus also God has both 


inflicted on man the death of his body, because of his sin, and, after his sins are forgiven, has not released 
him in order that he may be exercised in righteousness. 


CHAPTER 57 [XXXV.] 
TURN TO NEITHER HAND 


Let us hold fast, then, the confession of this faith, without faltering or failure. One alone is there who was 
born without sin, in the likeness of sinful flesh, who lived without sin amid the sins of others, and who died 
without sin on account of our sins. “Let us turn neither to the right hand nor to the left.” For to turn to the 
right hand is to deceive oneself, by saying that we are without sin; and to turn to the left is to surrender 
oneself to one’s sins with a sort of impunity, in I know not how perverse and depraved a recklessness. 
“God indeed knoweth the ways on the right hand,” even He who alone is without sin, and is able to blot 
out our sins; “but the ways on the left hand are perverse,” in friendship with sins. Of such inflexibility 
were those youths of twenty years, who foretokened in figure God’s new people; they entered the land of 
promise; they, it is said, turned neither to the right hand nor to the left. Now this age of twenty is not to 
be compared with the age of children’s innocence, but if I mistake not, this number is the shadow and 
echo of a mystery. For the Old Testament has its excellence in the five books of Moses, while the New 
Testament is most refulgent in the authority of the four Gospels. These numbers, when multiplied 
together, reach to the number twenty: four times five, or five times four, are twenty. Such a people (as I 
have already said), instructed in the kingdom of heaven by the two Testaments—the Old and the New— 
turning neither to the right hand, in a proud assumption of righteousness, nor to the left hand, in a 
reckless delight in sin, shall enter into the land of promise, where we shall have no longer either to pray 
that sins may be forgiven to us, or to fear that they may be punished in us, having been freed from them 
all by that Redeemer, who, not being “sold under sin,” “hath redeemed Israel out of all his iniquities,” 
whether committed in the actual life, or derived from the original transgression. 


CHAPTER 58 [XXXVI.] 
"LIKENESS OF SINFUL FLESH” IMPLIES THE REALITY 


It is no small concession to the authority and truthfulness of the inspired pages which those persons have 
made, who, although unwilling to admit openly in their writings that remission of sins is necessary for 
infants, have yet confessed that they need redemption. Nothing that they have said differs indeed from 
another word, even that which is derived from Christian instruction. Whilst by those who faithfully read, 
faithfully hear, and faithfully hold fast the Holy Scriptures, it cannot be doubted that from that flesh, 
which first became sinful flesh by the choice of sin, and which has been subsequently transmitted to all 
through successive generations, there has been propagated a sinful flesh, with the single exception of that 
“likeness of sinful flesh,”—which likeness, however, there could not have been, had there not been also 
the reality of sinful flesh. 


CHAPTER 59 


WHETHER THE SOUL IS PROPAGATED; ON OBSCURE POINTS, CONCERNING WHICH THE SCRIPTURES GIVE US 
NO ASSISTANCE, WE MUST BE ON OUR GUARD AGAINST FORMING HASTY JUDGMENTS AND OPINIONS; THE 
SCRIPTURES ARE CLEAR ENOUGH ON THOSE SUBJECTS WHICH ARE NECESSARY TO SALVATION 


Concerning the soul, indeed, the question arises, whether it, too, is propagated in the same way [as the 
flesh,] and bound by the same guilt, which is forgiven to it—for we cannot say that it is only the flesh of 
the infant, and not his soul also, which requires the help of a Saviour and Redeemer, or that the latter 
must not be included in that thanksgiving in the Psalms, where we read and repeat, “Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all His benefits; who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth all thy diseases; who 
redeemeth thy life from destruction.” Or if it be not likewise propagated, we may ask, whether, by the 
very fact of its being mingled with and weighed down by the sinful flesh, it still has need of the remission 
of its own sin, and of a redemption of its own, God being judge, in the height of His foreknowledge, what 
infants do not deserve to be absolved from that guilt, even before they are born, or have in any instance 
ever done anything good or evil. The question also arises, how God (even if He does not create souls by 
natural propagation) can yet not be the Author of that very guilt, on account of which redemption by the 
sacrament is necessary to the infant’s soul. The subject is a wide and important one, and requires another 
treatise. The discussion, however, so far as I can judge, ought to be conducted with temper and 
moderation, so as to deserve the praise of cautious inquiry, rather than the censure of headstrong 
assertion. For whenever a question arises on an unusually obscure subject, on which no assistance can be 
rendered by clear and certain proofs of the Holy Scriptures, the presumption of man ought to restrain 
itself; nor should it attempt anything definite by leaning to either side. But if I must indeed be ignorant 
concerning any points of this sort, as to how they can be explained and proved, this much I should still 
believe, that from this very circumstance the Holy Scriptures would possess a most clear authority, 
whenever a point arose which no man could be ignorant of, without imperilling the salvation which has 
been promised him. You have now before you, [my dear Marcellinus,] this treatise, worked out to the best 
of my ability. I only wish that its value equalled its length; for its length I might probably be able to justify, 


only I should fear that, by adding the justification, I should stretch the prolixity beyond your endurance. 


Book III 


In the Shape of a Letter Addressed to the Same Marcellinus. 


In which Augustin refutes some errors of Pelagius on the question of the merits of sins and the baptism of 
infants—being sundry arguments of his which he had interspersed among his expositions of Saint Paul, in 
opposition to original sin. 


To his beloved son Marcellinus, Augustin, bishop and servant of Christ and of the servants of Christ, 
sendeth greeting in the Lord. 


CHAPTER 1 [I.] 
PELAGIUS ESTEEMED A HOLY MAN; HIS EXPOSITIONS ON SAINT PAUL 


The questions which you proposed that I should write to you about, in opposition to those persons who say 
that Adam would have died even if he had not sinned, and that nothing of his sin has passed to his 
posterity by natural transmission; and especially on the subject of the baptism of infants, which the 
universal Church, with most pious and maternal care, maintains in constant celebration; and whether in 
this life there are, or have been, or ever will be, children of men without any sin at all—I have already 
discussed in two lengthy books. And I venture to think that if in them I have not met all the points which 
perplex all men’s minds on such matters (an achievement which, I apprehend,—nay, which I have no 
doubt,—lies beyond the power either of myself, or of any other person), I have at all events prepared 
something in the shape of a firm ground on which those who defend the faith delivered to us by our 
fathers, against the novel opinions of its opponents, may at any time take their stand, not unarmed for the 
contest. However, within the last few days I have read some writings by Pelagius,—a holy man, as I am 
told, who has made no small progress in the Christian life,—containing some very brief expository notes 
on the epistles of the Apostle Paul; and therein I found, on coming to the passage where the apostle says, 
“By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so it passed upon all men,” an argument 
which is used by those who say that infants are not burdened with original sin. Now I confess that I have 
not refuted this argument in my lengthy treatise, because it did not indeed once occur to me that anybody 
was capable of thinking such sentiments. Being, however, unwilling to add to that work, which I had 
concluded, I have thought it right to insert in this epistle both the argument itself in the very words in 
which I read it, and the answer which it seems to me proper to give to it. 


CHAPTER 2 [II.] 
PELAGIUS’ OBJECTION; INFANTS RECKONED AMONG THE NUMBER OF BELIEVERS AND THE FAITHFUL 


In these terms, then, the argument is stated:—”But they who deny the transmission of sin endeavour to 
impugn it thus: If (say they) Adam’s sin injured even those who do not sin, therefore Christ’s 
righteousness also profits even those who do not believe; because In like manner, nay, much more,’ he 
says, are men saved by one, than they had previously perished by one.’” Now to this argument, I repeat, I 
advanced no reply in the two books which I previously addressed to you; nor, indeed, had I proposed to 
myself such a task. But now I beg you first of all to observe, when they say, “If Adam’s sin injures even 
those who do not sin, then Christ’s righteousness also profits even those who do not believe,” how absurd 
and false they judge it to be, that the righteousness of Christ should profit even those who do not believe; 
and that thence they think to put together such an argument as this: That no more could the first man’s 
sin possibly do injury to infants who commit no sin, than the righteousness of Christ can benefit any who 
do not believe. Let them therefore tell us what is the benefit of Christ’s righteousness to baptized infants; 
let them by all means tell us what they mean. For of course, since they do not forget that they are 
Christians themselves, they have no doubt that there is some benefit. But whatever be this benefit, it is 
incapable (as they themselves assert) of benefiting those who do not believe. Whence they are compelled 
to class baptized infants in the number of believers, and to assent to the authority of the Holy Universal 
Church, which does not account those unworthy of the name of believers, to whom the righteousness of 
Christ could be, according to them, of no use except as believers. As, therefore, by the answer of those, 
through whose agency they are born again, the Spirit of righteousness transfers to them that faith which, 
of their own will, they could not yet have; so the sinful flesh of those, through whose agency they are 
born, transfers to them that injury, which they have not yet contracted in their own life. And even as the 
Spirit of life regenerates them in Christ as believers, so also the body of death had generated them in 
Adam as sinners. The one generation is carnal, the other Spiritual; the one makes children of the flesh, 
the other children of the Spirit; the one children of death, the other children of the resurrection; the one 
the children of the world, the other the children of God; the one children of wrath, the other children of 


mercy; and thus the one binds them under original sin, the other liberates them from the bond of every 
sin. 


CHAPTER 3 
PELAGIUS MAKES GOD UNJUST 


We are driven at last to yield our assent on divine authority to that which we are unable to investigate 
with even the clearest intellect. It is well that they remind us themselves that Christ’s righteousness is 
unable to profit any but believers, while they yet allow that it somewhat profits infants; according to this 
(as we have already said) they must, without evasion, find room for baptized infants among the number of 
believers. Consequently, if they are not baptized, they will have to rank amongst those who do not believe; 
and therefore they will not even have life, but “the wrath of God abideth on them,” inasmuch as “he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on him;” and they are under 
judgment, since “he that believeth not is condemned already;” and they shall be condemned, since “he 
that believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned.” Let them, now, 
then see to it with what justice they can hold or strive to maintain that human beings have no part in 
eternal life, but in the wrath of God, and incur the divine judgment and condemnation, who are without 
sin; if, that is, as they cannot have any actual sin, so also they have within them no original sin. 


CHAPTER 4 


To the other points which Pelagius makes them urge who argue against original sin, I have already, I 
think, sufficiently and clearly replied in the two former books of my lengthy treatise. Now if my reply 
should seem to any persons to be brief or obscure, I beg their pardon, and request the favour of their 
coming to terms with those who perhaps censure my treatise, not for being too brief, but rather as being 
too long; whilst any who still do not understand the points which I cannot help thinking I have explained 
as clearly as the nature of the subject allowed me, shall certainly hear no blame or reproach from me for 
indifference, or want of understanding me. I would rather that they should pray God to give them 
intelligence. 


CHAPTER 5 [III.] 


PELAGIUS PRAISED BY SOME; ARGUMENTS AGAINST ORIGINAL SIN PROPOSED BY PELAGIUS IN HIS 
COMMENTARY 


But we must not indeed omit to observe that this good and praiseworthy man (as they who know him 
describe him to be) has not advanced this argument against the natural transmission of sin in his own 
person, but has reproduced what is alleged by those persons who disapprove of the doctrine, and this, not 
merely so far as I have just quoted and confuted the allegation, but also as to those other points on which 
I have now further undertaken to furnish a reply. Now, after saying, “If (they say) Adam’s sin injured even 
those who do not sin, therefore Christ’s righteousness also profits even those who do not believe,”—which 
sentence, you will perceive from what I have said in answer to it, is not only not repugnant to what we 
hold, but even reminds us what we ought to hold,—he at once goes on to add, “Then they contend, if 
baptism cleanses away that old sin, those children who are born of two baptized parents must needs be 
free from this sin, for they could not have transmitted to their children what they did not possess 
themselves. Besides,” says he, “if the soul is not of transmission, but only the flesh, then only the latter 
has the transmission of sin, and it alone deserves punishment; for they allege that it would be unjust for 
the soul, which is only now born, and comes not of the lump of Adam, to bear the burden of so old an alien 
sin. They say, likewise,” says Pelagius, “that it cannot by any means be conceded that God, who remits to a 
man his own sins, should impute to him another’s.” 


CHAPTER 6 
WHY PELAGIUS DOES NOT SPEAK IN HIS OWN PERSON 


Pray, don’t you see how Pelagius has inserted the whole of this paragraph in his writings, not in his own 
person, but in that of others, knowing so well the novelty of this unheard-of doctrine, which is now 
beginning to raise its voice against the ancient ingrafted opinion of the Church, that he was ashamed or 
afraid to acknowledge it himself? And perhaps he does not himself think that a man is born without sin for 
whom he confesses that baptism to be necessary by which comes the remission of sins; or that the man is 
condemned without sin who must be reckoned, when unbaptized, in the class of non-believers, since the 
gospel of course cannot deceive us, when it most clearly asserts, “He that believeth not shall be damned;” 
or, lastly, that the image of God, when without sin, is not admitted into the kingdom of God, forasmuch as 
“except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God,”—and so must 
either be precipitated into eternal death without sin, or, what is still more absurd, must have eternal life 
outside the kingdom of God; for the Lord, when foretelling what He should say to His people at last, 
—”Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the beginning of the 


world,”—also clearly indicated what the kingdom was of which He was speaking, by concluding thus: “So 
these shall go away into everlasting punishment; but the righteous into life eternal.” These opinions, then, 
and others which spring from the central error, I believe so worthy a man, and so good a Christian, does 
not at all accept, as being too perverse and repugnant to Christian truth. But it is quite possible that he 
may, by the very arguments of those who deny the transmission of sin, be still so far distressed as to be 
anxious to hear or know what can be said in reply to them; and on this account he was both unwilling to 
keep silent the tenets propounded by them who deny the transmission of sin, in order that he might get 
the question in due time discussed, and, at the same time, declined to report the opinions in his own 
person, lest he should be supposed to entertain them himself. 


CHAPTER 7 [IV.] 
PROOF OF ORIGINAL SIN IN INFANTS 


Now, although I may not be able myself to refute the arguments of these men, I yet see how necessary it is 
to adhere closely to the clearest statements of the Scriptures, in order that the obscure passages may be 
explained by help of these, or, if the mind be as yet unequal to either perceiving them when explained, or 
investigating them whilst abstruse, let them be believed without misgiving. But what can be plainer than 
the many weighty testimonies of the divine declarations, which afford to us the clearest proof possible 
that without union with Christ there is no man who can attain to eternal life and salvation; and that no 
man can unjustly be damned,—that is, separated from that life and salvation,—by the judgment of God? 
The inevitable conclusion from these truths is this, that, as nothing else is effected when infants are 
baptized except that they are incorporated into the church, in other words, that they are united with the 
body and members of Christ, unless this benefit has been bestowed upon them, they are manifestly in 
danger of damnation. Damned, however, they could not be if they really had no sin. Now, since their 
tender age could not possibly have contracted sin in its own life, it remains for us, even if we are as yet 
unable to understand, at least to believe that infants inherit original sin. 


CHAPTER 8 
JESUS IS THE SAVIOUR EVEN OF INFANTS 


And therefore, if there is an ambiguity in the apostle’s words when he says, “By one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin; and so it passed upon all men;” and if it is possible for them to be drawn 
aside, and applied to some other sense,—is there anything ambiguous in this statement: “Except a man be 
born again of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God?” Is this, again, ambiguous: 
“Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall save His people from their sins?” Is there any doubt of what 
this means: “The whole need not a physician, but they that are sick?”—that is, Jesus is not needed by 
those who have no sin, but by those who are to be saved from sin. Is there anything, again, ambiguous in 
this: “Except men eat the flesh of the Son of man,” that is, become partakers of His body, “they shall not 
have life?” By these and similar statements, which I now pass over,—absolutely clear in the light of God, 
and absolutely certain by His authority,—does not truth proclaim without ambiguity, that unbaptized 
infants not only cannot enter into the kingdom of God, but cannot have everlasting life, except in the body 
of Christ, in order that they may be incorporated into which they are washed in the sacrament of baptism? 
Does not truth, without any dubiety, testify that for no other reason are they carried by pious hands to 
Jesus (that is, to Christ, the Saviour and Physician), than that they may be healed of the plague of their sin 
by the medicine of His sacraments? Why then do we delay so to understand the apostle’s very words, of 
which we perhaps used to have some doubt, that they may agree with these statements of which we can 
have no manner of doubt? 


CHAPTER 9 


THE AMBIGUITY OF “ADAM IS THE FIGURE OF HIM TO COME.” 


To me, however, no doubt presents itself about the whole of this passage, in which the apostle speaks of 
the condemnation of many through the sin of one, and the justification of many through the righteousness 
of One, except as to the words, “Adam is the figure of Him that was to come.” For this phrase in reality not 
only suits the sense which understands that Adam’s posterity were to be born of the same form as himself 
along with sin, but the words are also capable of being drawn out into several distinct meanings. For we 
have ourselves perhaps actually contended for various senses from the words in question at different 
times, and very likely we shall propound yet another view, which, however, will not be incompatible with 
the sense here mentioned; and even Pelagius has not always expounded the passage in one way. All the 
rest, however, of the passage in which these doubtful words occur, if its statements are carefully examined 
and treated, as I have tried my best to do in the first book of this treatise, will not (in spite of the obscurity 
of style necessarily engendered by the subject itself) fail to show the incompatibility of any other meaning 
than that which has secured the adhesion of the universal Church from the earliest times—that believing 
infants have obtained through the baptism of Christ the remission of original sin. 


CHAPTER 10 [V.] 
HE SHOWS THAT CYPRIAN HAD NOT DOUBTED THE ORIGINAL SIN OF INFANTS 


Accordingly, it is not without reason that the blessed Cyprian carefully shows how from the very first the 
Church has held this as a well understood article of faith. When he was asserting the fitness of infants 
only just born to receive Christ’s baptism, on a certain occasion when he was consulted whether this 
ought to be administered before the eighth day, he endeavoured, as far as he could, to prove that they 
were perfect, lest any one should suppose, from the number of the days (because it was on the eighth day 
that infants were before circumcised), that they so far lacked perfection. However, after bestowing upon 
them the full support of his argument, he still confessed that they were not free from original sin; because 
if he had denied this, he would have removed all reason for the very baptism which he was maintaining 
their fitness to receive. You can, if you wish, read for yourself the epistle of the illustrious martyr On the 
Baptism of Little Children; for it cannot fail to be within reach at Carthage. But I have deemed it right to 
transcribe some few statements of it into this letter of mine, so far as applies to the question before us; 
and I pray you to mark them carefully. “Now with respect,” says he, “to the case of infants, whom you 
declared it would be improper to baptize if presented within the second and third day after their birth, 
since that due regard ought to be paid to the law of circumcision of old, so that you thought that the infant 
should not be baptized and sanctified before the eighth day after its birth,—a far different view has been 
formed of the question in our council. Not a man there assented to what you thought ought to be done; 
but the whole of us rather determined that to no one born of men ought God’s mercy and grace to be 
denied. For since the Lord in His gospel says, The Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them,’ so far as in us lies, not a soul ought, if possible, to be lost.” You observe how in these words he 
supposes that it is fraught with ruin and death, not only to the flesh, but also to the soul, for one to depart 
this life without that saving sacrament. Wherefore, if he said nothing else, it was competent to us to 
conclude from his words that without sin the soul could not perish. See, however, what (when he shortly 
afterwards maintains the innocence of infants) he at the same time allows concerning them in the plainest 
terms: “But if,” says he, “anything could hinder men from the attainment of grace, then their heavier sins 
might rather hinder those who have reached the stages of adults, and advanced life, and old age. Since, 
however, remission of sins is given even to the greatest sinners after they have believed, however much 
they have previously sinned against God, and since nobody is forbidden baptism and grace, how much 
more ought an infant not to be forbidden who newborn has done no sin, except that from having been 
born carnally after Adam he has contracted from his very birth the contagion of the primeval death! How, 
too, does this fact contribute in itself the more easily to their reception of the forgiveness of sins, that the 
remission which they have is not of their own sins, but of those of another!” 


CHAPTER 11 


THE ANCIENTS ASSUMED ORIGINAL SIN 


You see with what confidence this great man expresses himself after the ancient and undoubted rule of 
faith. In advancing such very certain statements, his object was by help of these firm conclusions to prove 
the uncertain point which had been submitted to him by his correspondent, and concerning which he 
informs him that a decree of a council had been passed, to the effect that, if an infant were brought even 
before the eighth day after his birth, no one should hesitate to baptize him. Now it was not then 
determined or confirmed by the council that infants were held bound by original sin as if it were new, or 
as if it were attacked by the opposition of some one; but when another controversy was being conducted, 
and the question was discussed, in reference to the law of the circumcision of the flesh, whether they 
ought to be baptized before the eighth day. None agreed with the person who denied this; because it was 
not an open question admitting of discussion, but was fixed and unassailable, that the soul would forfeit 
eternal salvation if it ended this life without obtaining the sacrament of baptism: but at the same time 
infants fresh from the womb were held to be affected only by the guilt of original sin. On this account, 
although remission of sins was easier in their case, because the sins were derived from another, it was 
nevertheless indispensable. It was on sure grounds like these that the uncertain question of the eighth 
day was solved, and the council decided that after a man was born, not a day ought to be lost in rendering 
him that succour which should prevent his perishing for ever. When also a reason was given for the 
circumcision of the flesh as being itself a shadow of what was to be, its purport was not that we should 
understand that baptism ought to be administered on the eighth day after birth, but rather that we are 
spiritually circumcised in the resurrection of Christ, who rose from the dead on the third day, indeed, after 
His passion, but among the days of the week, by which time is counted, on the eighth, that is, on the first 
day after the Sabbath. 


CHAPTER 12 [VI.] 
THE UNIVERSAL CONSENSUS RESPECTING ORIGINAL SIN 


And now, again, with a strange boldness in new controversy, certain persons are endeavouring to make us 
uncertain on a point which our forefathers used to bring forward as most certainly fixed, whenever they 
would solve such questions as seemed uncertain to some. When this controversy, indeed, first began, I am 


unable to say; but one thing I know, that even the holy Jerome, who is in our own day renowned for great 
industry and learning in ecclesiastical literature, for the solution of sundry questions treated in his 
writings, makes use of the same most certain assumption without exhibition of proofs. For instance, in his 
commentary on the prophet Jonah, when he comes to the passage where the infants were mentioned as 
chastened by the fast, he says: “The greatest age comes first, and then all the rest is pervaded down to 
the least. For there is no man without sin, whether the span of his age be but that of a single day, or he 
reckon many years to his life. For if the very stars are unclean in the sight of God, how much more is a 
worm and corruption, such as are they who are held subject to the sin of the offending Adam?” If, indeed, 
we could readily interrogate this most learned man, how many authors who have treated of the divine 
Scriptures. in both languages, and have written on Christian controversies, would he mention to us, who 
have never held any other opinion since the Church of Christ was founded,—who neither received any 
other from their forefathers, nor handed down any other to their posterity? My own reading, indeed, has 
been far more limited, but yet I do not recollect ever having heard of any other doctrine on this point from 
Christians, who accept the two Testaments, whether established in the Catholic Church, or in any 
heretical or schismatic body whatever. I do not remember, I say, that I have at any time found any other 
doctrine in such writers as have contributed anything to literature of this kind, whether they have 
followed the canonical Scriptures, or have supposed that they have followed them, or had wished to be so 
supposed. From what quarter this question has suddenly come upon us I know not. A short time ago, ina 
passing conversation with certain persons while we were at Carthage, my ears were suddenly offended 
with such a proposition as this: “That infants are not baptized for the purpose of receiving remission of 
sin, but that they may be sanctified in Christ.” Although I was much disturbed by so novel an opinion, still, 
as there was no opportunity afforded me for gainsaying it, and as its propounders were not persons whose 
influence gave me anxiety, I readily let the subject slip into neglect and oblivion. And lo! it is now 
maintained with burning zeal against the Church; lo! it is committed to our permanent notice by writing; 
nay, the matter is brought to such a pitch of distracting influence, that we are even consulted on it by our 
brethren; and we are actually obliged to oppose its progress both by disputation and by writing. 


CHAPTER 13 [VII] 
THE ERROR OF JOVINIANUS DID NOT EXTEND SO FAR 


A few years ago there lived at Rome one Jovinian, who is said to have persuaded nuns of even advanced 
age to marry,—not, indeed, by seduction, as if he wanted to make any of them his wife, but by contending 
that virgins who dedicated themselves to the ascetic life had no more merit before God than believing 
wives. It never entered his mind, however, along with this conceit, to venture to affirm that children of 
men are born without original sin. If, indeed, he had added such an opinion, the women might have more 
readily consented to marry, to give birth to such pure offspring. When this man’s writings (for he dared to 
write) were by the brethren forwarded to Jerome to refute, he not only discovered no such error in them, 
but, while looking out his conceits for refutation, he found among other passages this very clear testimony 
to the doctrine of man’s original sin, from which Jerome indeed felt satisfied of the man’s belief of that 
doctrine. These are his words when treating of it: “He who says that he abides in Christ, ought himself 
also to walk even as He walked. We give our opponent the option to choose which alternative he likes. 
Does he abide in Christ, or does he not? If he does, then, let him walk like Christ. If, however, it is a rash 
thing to undertake to resemble the excellences of Christ, he abides not in Christ, because he walks not as 
Christ did. He did no sin, neither was any guile found in His mouth; who, when He was reviled, reviled not 
again; and as a lamb before its shearer is dumb, so He opened not His mouth; to whom the prince of this 
world came, and found nothing in Him; whom, though He had done no sin, God made sin for us. We, 
however, according to the Epistle of James, all commit many sins; and none of us is pure from 
uncleanness, even if his life should be but of one day. For who shall boast that he has a clean heart? Or 
who shall be confident that he is pure from sins? We are held guilty according to the likeness of Adam’s 
transgression. Accordingly David also says: Behold, I was shapen in iniquity; and in sin did my mother 
conceive me.’“ 


CHAPTER 14 


THE OPINIONS OF ALL CONTROVERSIALISTS WHATEVER ARE NOT, HOWEVER, CANONICAL AUTHORITY; 
ORIGINAL SIN, HOW ANOTHER’S; WE WERE ALL ONE MAN IN ADAM 


I have not quoted these words as if we might rely upon the opinions of every disputant as on canonical 
authority; but I have done it, that it may be seen how, from the beginning down to the present age, which 
has given birth to this novel opinion, the doctrine of original sin has been guarded with the utmost 
constancy as a part of the Church’s faith, so that it is usually adduced as most certain ground whereon to 
refute other opinions when false, instead of being itself exposed to refutation by any one as false. 
Moreover, in the sacred books of the canon, the authority of this doctrine is vigorously asserted in the 
clearest and fullest way. The apostle exclaims: “By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; 
and so it passed upon all men, in which all have sinned. Now from these words it cannot certainly be said, 
that Adam’s sin has injured even those who commit no sin, for the Scripture says, “In which all have 
sinned.” Nor, indeed, are those sins of infancy so said to be another’s, as if they did not belong to the 
infants at all, inasmuch as all then sinned in Adam, when in his nature, by virtue of that innate power 


whereby he was able to produce them, they were all as yet the one Adam; but they are called another’s, 
because as yet they were not living their own lives, but the life of the one man contained whatsoever was 
in his future posterity. 


CHAPTER 15 [VHI.] 
WE ALL SINNED ADAM’S SIN 


“It is,” they say, “by no means conceded that God who remits to a man his own sins imputes to him 
another’s.” He remits, indeed, but it is to those regenerated by the Spirit, not to those generated by the 
flesh; but He imputes to a man no longer the sins of another, but only his own. They were no doubt the 
sins of another, whilst as yet they were not in existence who bore them when propagated; but now the sins 
belong to them by carnal generation, to whom they have not yet been remitted by spiritual regeneration. 


CHAPTER 16 


ORIGIN OF ERRORS; A SIMILE SOUGHT FROM THE FORESKIN OF THE CIRCUMCISED, AND FROM THE CHAFF OF 
WHEAT 


“But surely,” say they, “if baptism cleanses the primeval sin, they who are born of two baptized parents 
ought to be free from this sin; for these could not have transmitted to their children that thing which they 
did not themselves possess.” Now observe whence error usually thrives: it is when persons are able to 
start subjects which they are not able to understand. For before what audience, and in what words, can I 
explain how it is that sinful mortal beginnings bring no obstacle to those who have inaugurated other, 
immortal, beginnings, and at the same time prove an obstacle to those whom those very persons, against 
whom it was not an obstacle, have begotten out of the self-same sinful beginnings? How can a man 
understand these things, whose labouring mind is impeded both by its own prejudiced opinions and by the 
chain of its own stolid obstinacy? If indeed I had undertaken my cause in opposition to those who either 
altogether forbid the baptism of infants, or else contend that it is superfluous to baptize them alleging 
that as they are born of believing parents, they must needs enjoy the merit of their parents; then it would 
have been my duty to have roused myself perhaps to greater labour and effort for the purpose of refuting 
their opinion. In that case, if I encountered a difficulty before obtuse and contentious men in refuting 
error and inculcating truth, owing to the obscurity which besets the nature of the subject, I should 
probably resort to such illustrations as were palpable and at hand; and I should in my turn ask them some 
questions,—how, for instance, if they were puzzled to know in what way sin, after being cleansed by 
baptism, still remained in those who were begotten of baptized parents, they would explain how it is that 
the foreskin, after being removed by circumcision, should still remain in the sons of the circumcised? or 
again, how it happens that the chaff which is winnowed off so carefully by human labour still keeps its 
place in the grain which springs from the winnowed wheat? 


CHAPTER 17 [IX.] 
CHRISTIANS DO NOT ALWAYS BEGET CHRISTIAN, NOR THE PURE, PURE CHILDREN 


With these and such like palpable arguments, should I endeavour, as I best could, to convince those 
persons who believed that sacraments of cleansing were superfluously applied to the children of the 
cleansed, how right is the judgment of baptizing the infants of baptized parents, and how it may happen 
that to a man who has within him the twofold seed—of death in the flesh, and of immortality in the spirit— 
that may prove no obstacle, regenerated as he is by the Spirit, which is an obstacle to his son, who is 
generated by the flesh; and that that may be cleansed in the one by remission, which in the other still 
requires cleansing by like remission, just as in the case supposed of circumcision, and as in the case of the 
winnowing and thrashing. But now, when we are contending with those who allow that the children of the 
baptized ought to be baptized, we may much more conveniently conduct our discussion, and can say: You 
who assert that the children of such persons as have been cleansed from the pollution of sin ought to have 
been born without sin, why do you not perceive that by the same rule you might just as well say that the 
children of Christian parents ought to have been born Christians? Why, therefore, do you rather maintain 
that they ought to become Christians? Was there not in their parents, to whom it is said, “Know ye not 
that your bodies are the members of Christ?” a Christian body? Perhaps you suppose that a Christian body 
may be born of Christian parents, without having received a Christian soul? Well, this would render the 
case much more wonderful still. For you would think of the soul one of two things as you pleased,— 
because, of course, you hold with the apostle, that before birth it had done nothing good or evil:—either 
that it was derived by transmission, and just as the body of Christians is Christian, so should also their 
soul be Christian; or else that it was created by Christ, either in the Christian body, or for the sake of the 
Christian body, and it ought therefore to have been created or given in a Christian condition. Unless 
perchance you shall pretend that, although Christian parents had it in their power to beget a Christian 
body, yet Christ Himself was not able to produce a Christian soul. Believe then the truth, and see that, as 
it has been possible (as you yourselves admit) for one who is not a Christian to be born of Christian 
parents, for one who is not a member of Christ to be born of members of Christ, and (that we may answer 
all, who, however falsely, are yet in some sense possessed with a sense of religion) for a man who is not 


consecrated to be born of parents who are consecrated; so also it is quite possible for one who is not 
cleansed to be born of parents who are cleansed. Now what account will you give us, of why from 
Christian parents is born one who is not a Christian, unless it be that not generation, but regeneration 
makes Christians? Resolve therefore your own question with a like reason, that cleansing from sin comes 
to no one by being born, but to all by being born again. And thus any child who is born of parents who are 
cleansed, because born again, must himself be born again, in order that he too may be cleansed. For it has 
been quite possible for parents to transmit to their children that which they did not possess themselves,— 
thus resembling not only the wheat which yielded the chaff, and the circumcised the foreskin, but also the 
instance which you yourselves adduce, even that of believers who convey unbelief to their posterity; 
which, however, does not accrue to the faithful as regenerated by the Spirit, but it is owing to the fault of 
the mortal seed by which they have been born of the flesh. For in respect of the infants whom you judge it 
necessary to make believers by the sacrament of the faithful you do not deny that they were born in 
unbelief although of believing parents. 


CHAPTER 18 [X.] 


IS THE SOUL DERIVED BY NATURAL PROPAGATION? 


Well, but “if the soul is not propagated, but the flesh alone, then the latter alone has propagation of sin, 
and it alone deserves punishment:” this is what they think, saying “that it is unjust that the soul which is 
only recently produced, and that not out of Adam’s substance, should bear the sin of another committed 
so long ago.” Now observe, I pray you, how the circumspect Pelagius felt the question about the soul to be 
a very difficult one, and acted accordingly,—for the words which I have just quoted are copied from his 
book. He does not say absolutely, “Because the soul is not propagated,” but hypothetically, If the soul is 
not propagated, rightly determining on so obscure a subject (on which we can find in Holy Scriptures no 
certain and obvious testimonies, or with very great difficulty discover any) to speak with hesitation rather 
than with confidence. Wherefore I too, on my side, answer this proposition with no hasty assertion: If the 
soul is not propagated, where is the justice that, what has been but recently created and is quite free from 
the contagion of sin, should be compelled in infants to endure the passions and other torments of the 
flesh, and, what is more terrible still, even the attacks of evil spirits? For never does the flesh so suffer 
anything of this kind that the living and feeling soul does not rather undergo the punishment. If this, 
indeed, is shown to be just, it may be shown, on the same terms, with what justice original sin comes to 
exist in our sinful flesh, to be subsequently cleansed by the sacrament of baptism and God’s gracious 
mercy. If the former point cannot be shown, I imagine that the latter point is equally incapable of 
demonstration. We must therefore either bear with both positions in silence, and remember that we are 
human, or else we must prepare, at some other time, another work on the soul, if it shall appear 
necessary, discussing the whole question with caution and sobriety. 


CHAPTER 19 [XI.] 
SIN AND DEATH IN ADAM, RIGHTEOUSNESS AND LIFE IN CHRIST 


What the apostle says: “By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so it passed upon all 
men, in which all have sinned;” we must, however, for the present so accept as not to seem rashly and 
foolishly to oppose the many great passages of Holy Scripture, which teach us that no man can obtain 
eternal life without that union with Christ which is effected in Him and with Him, when we are imbued 
with His sacraments and incorporated with the members of His body. Now this statement which the 
apostle addresses to the Romans, “By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so it 
passed upon all men, in which all have sinned,” tallies in sense with his words to the Corinthians: “Since 
by man came death, by Man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” For nobody doubts that the subject here referred to is the death of the 
body, because the apostle was with much earnestness dwelling on the resurrection of the body; and he 
seems to be silent here about sin for this reason, namely, because the question was not about 
righteousness. Both points are mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans, and both points are, at very great 
length, insisted on by the apostle,—sin in Adam, righteousness in Christ; and death in Adam, life in Christ. 
However, as I have observed already, I have thoroughly examined and opened, in the first book of this 
treatise, all these words of the apostle’s argument, as far as I was able, and as much as seemed necessary. 


CHAPTER 20 


THE STING OF DEATH, WHAT? 


But even in the passage to the Corinthians, where he had been treating fully of the resurrection, the 
apostle concludes his statement in such a way as not to permit us to doubt that the death of the body is 
the result of sin. For after he had said, “This corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must 
put on immortality: so when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal immortality, 
then,” he added, “shall be brought to pass the saying which is written, Death is swallowed up in victory. O 
death, where is thy victory? O death, where is thy sting?” and at last he subjoined these words: “The sting 
of death is sin; and the strength of sin is the law.” Now, because (as the apostle’s words most plainly 


declare) death shall then be swallowed up in victory when this corruptible and mortal shall have put on 
incorruption and immortality,—that is, when “God shall quicken even our mortal bodies by His Spirit that 
dwelleth in us,”—it manifestly follows that the sting of the body of this death, which is the contrary of the 
resurrection of the body, is sin. The sting, however, is that by which death was made, and not that which 
death made, since it is by sin that we die, and not by death that we sin. It is therefore called “the sting of 
death” on the principle which originated the phrase “the tree of life,’”—not because the life of man 
produced it, but because by it the life of man was made. In like manner “the tree of knowledge” was that 
whereby man’s knowledge was made, not that which man made by his knowledge. So also “the sting of 
death” is that by which death was produced, not that which death made. We similarly use the expression 
“the cup of death,” since by it some one has died, or might die,—not meaning, of course, a cup made by a 
dying or dead man. The sting of death is therefore sin, because by the puncture of sin the human race has 
been slain. Why ask further: the death of what,—whether of the soul, or of the body? Whether the first 
which we are all of us now dying, or the second which the wicked hereafter shall die? There is no occasion 
for plying the question so curiously; there is no room for subterfuge. The words in which the apostle 
expresses the case answer the questions: “When this mortal,” says he, “shall have put on immortality, 
then shall be brought to pass the saying which is written, Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, where 
is thy victory? O death, where is thy sting? The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law.” He 
was treating of the resurrection of the body, wherein death shall be swallowed up in victory, when this 
mortal shall have put on immortality. Then over death itself shall be raised the shout of triumph, when at 
the resurrection of the body it shall be swallowed up in victory; then shall be said to it, “O death, where is 
thy victory? O death, where is thy sting?” To the death of the body, therefore, is this said. For victorious 
immortality shall swallow it up, when this mortal shall put on immortality. I repeat it, to the death of the 
body shall it be said, “Where is thy victory?”—that victory in which thou didst conquer all, so that even the 
Son of God engaged in conflict with thee, and by not shrinking but grappling with thee overcame. In these 
that die thou hast conquered; but thou art thyself conquered in these that rise again. Thy victory was but 
temporal, in which thou didst swallow up the bodies of them that die. Our victory will abide eternal, in 
which thou art swallowed up in the bodies of them that rise again. “Where is thy sting?”—that is, the sin 
wherewithal we are punctured and poisoned, so that thou didst fix thyself in our very bodies, and for so 
long a time didst hold them in possession. “The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law.” We 
all sinned in one, so that we all die in one; we received the law, not by amendment according to its 
precepts to put an end to sin, but by transgression to increase it. For “the law entered that sin might 
abound;” and “the Scripture hath concluded all under sin;” but “thanks be to God, who hath given us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ,” in order that “where sin abounded, grace might much more 
abound;” and “that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe;” and that we 
might overcome death by a deathless resurrection, and sin, “the sting” thereof, by a free justification. 


CHAPTER 21 [XII.] 


THE PRECEPT ABOUT TOUCHING THE MENSTRUOUS WOMAN NOT TO BE FIGURATIVELY UNDERSTOOD; THE 
NECESSITY OF THE SACRAMENTS 


Let no one, then, on this subject be either deceived or a deceiver. The manifest sense of Holy Scripture 
which we have considered, removes all obscurities. Even as death is in this our mortal body derived from 
the beginning, so from the beginning has sin been drawn into this sinful flesh of ours, for the cure of 
which, both as it is derived by propagation and augmented by wilful transgression, as well as for the 
quickening of our flesh itself, our Physician came in the likeness of sinful flesh, who is not needed by the 
sound, but only by the sick,—and who came not to call the righteous, but sinners. Therefore the saying of 
the apostle, when advising believers not to separate themselves from unbelieving partners: “For the 
unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband: else 
were your children unclean; but now are they holy,” must be either so understood as both we ourselves 
elsewhere, and as Pelagius in his notes on this same Epistle to the Corinthians, has expounded it, 
according to the purport of the passages already mentioned, that sometimes wives gained husbands to 
Christ, and sometimes husbands converted wives, whilst the Christian will of even one of the parents 
prevailed towards making their children Christians; or else (as the apostle’s words seem rather to 
indicate, and to a certain degree compel us) some particular sanctification is to be here understood, by 
which an unbelieving husband or wife was sanctified by the believing partner, and by which the children 
of the believing parents were sanctified,—whether it was that the husband or the wife, during the 
woman’s menstruation, abstained from cohabiting, having learned that duty in the law (for Ezekiel classes 
this amongst the precepts which were not to be taken in a metaphorical sense ), or on account of some 
other voluntary sanctification which is not there expressly prescribed,—a sprinkling of holiness arising out 
of the close ties of married life and children. Nevertheless, whatever be the sanctification meant, this 
must be steadily held: that there is no other valid means of making Christians and remitting sins, except 
by men becoming believers through the sacrament according to the institution of Christ and the Church. 
For neither are unbelieving husbands and wives, notwithstanding their intimate union with holy and 
righteous spouses, cleansed of the sin which separates men from the kingdom of God and drives them into 
condemnation, nor are the children who are born of parents, however just and holy, absolved from the 
guilt of original sin, unless they have been baptized into Christ; and in behalf of these our plea should be 
the more earnest, the less able they are to urge one themselves. 


CHAPTER 22 [XIII.] 
WE OUGHT TO BE ANXIOUS TO SECURE THE BAPTISM OF INFANTS 


For this is the point aimed at by the controversy, against the novelty of which we have to struggle by the 
aid of ancient truth: that it is clearly altogether superfluous for infants to be baptized. Not that this 
opinion is avowed in so many words, lest so firmly established a custom of the Church should be unable to 
endure its assailants. But if we are taught to render help to orphans, how much more ought we to labour 
in behalf of those children who, though under the protection of parents, will still be left more destitute 
and wretched than orphans, should that grace of Christ be denied them, which they are all unable to 
demand for themselves? 


CHAPTER 23 
EPILOGUE 


As for what they say, that some men, by the use of their reason, have lived, and do live, in this world 
without sin, we should wish that it were true, we should strive to make it true, we should pray that it be 
true; but, at the same time, we should confess that it is not yet true. For to those who wish and strive and 
worthily pray for this result, whatever sins remain in them are daily remitted because we sincerely pray, 
“Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” Whosoever shall deny that this prayer is in this life 
necessary for every righteous man who knows and does the will of God, except the one Saint of saints, 
greatly errs, and is utterly incapable of pleasing Him whom he praises. Moreover, if he supposes himself 
to be such a character, “he deceives himself, and the truth is not in him,”—for no other reason than that 
he thinks what is false. That Physician, then, who is not needed by the sound, but by the sick, knows how 
to heal us, and by healing to perfect us unto eternal life; and He does not in this world take away death, 
although inflicted because of sin, from those whose sins He remits, in order that they may enter on their 
conflict, and overcome the fear of death with full sincerity of faith. In some cases, too, He declines to help 
even His righteous servants, so long as they are capable of still higher elevation, to the attainment of a 
perfect righteousness, in order that (while in His sight no man living is justified ) we may always feel it to 
be our duty to give Him thanks for mercifully bearing with us, and so, by holy humility, be healed of that 
first cause of all our failings, even the swellings of pride. This letter, as my intention first sketched it, was 
to have been a short one; it has grown into a lengthy book. Would that it were as perfect as it has at last 
become complete! 


A Treatise On The Spirit And The Letter 


(DE SPIRITU ET LITTERA.) 

EXTRACT FROM AUGUSTIN’S “RETRACTATIONS,” 
BY AURELIUS AUGUSTIN, BISHOP OF HIPPO; 
IN ONE BOOK, 

ADDRESSED TO MARCELLINUS, A.D. 412. 
TRANSLATED BY DR. HOLMES. 


BOOK II. CHAP. 37, ON THE FOLLOWING TREATISE, “DE SPIRITU ET LITTERA.” 


The person to whom I had addressed the three books entitled De Peccatorum Meritis et Remissione, in 
which I carefully discussed also the baptism of infants, informed me, when acknowledging my 
communication, that he was much distrurbed because I declared it to be possible that a man might be 
without sin, if he wanted not the will, by the help of God, although no man either had lived, was living, or 
would live in this life so perfect in righteousness. He asked how I could say that it was possible of which 
no example could be adduced. Owing to this inquiry on the part of this person, I wrote the treatise 
entitled De Spiritu et Littera, in which I considered at large the apostle’s statement, “The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life.” In this work, so far as God enabled me, I earnestly disputed with those who 
oppose that grace of God which justifies the servances of the Jews, who abstain from sundry meats and 
drinks in accordance with their ancient law, I mentioned the “ceremonies of certain meats” [quarumdam 
escarum cerimoniae]—a phrase which, though not used in Holy Scriptures, seemed to me very convenient, 
because I remembered that cerimoniae is tantamount to carimoniae, as if from carere, to be without, and 
expresses the abstinence of the worshippers from certain things. If however, there is any other derivation 
of the word, which is inconsistent with the true religion, I meant no refernce whatever to it; I confined my 
use to the sense above indicated. This work of mine begins thus: “After reading the short treatise which I 
lately drew up for you, my beloved son Marcellinus,” etc. 


A TREATISE ON THE SPIRIT AND THE LETTER 


Marcellinus, in a letter to Augustin, had expressed some surprise at having read, in the preceding work, 
of the possibility being allowed of a man continuing if he willed it, by God’s help, without sin in the 
present life, although not a single human example anywhere of such perfect righteousness has ever 
existed. Augustin takes the opportunity of discussing, in opposition to the Pelagians, the subject of the aid 
of God’s grace; and he shows that the divine help to the working of righteousness by us does not lie in the 
fact of God’s having given us a law which is full of good and holy precepts; but in the fact that our will 
itself, without which we can do nothing good, is assisted and elevated by the Spirit of grace being 
imparted to us, without the aid of which the teaching of the law is “the letter that killeth,” because instead 
of justifying the ungodly, it rather holds them guilty of transgression. He begins to treat of the question 
proposed to him at the commencement of this work, and returns to it towards its conclusion; he shows 
that, as all allow, many things are possible with God’s help, of which there occurs indeed no example; and 
then concludes that, although a perfect righteousness is unexampled among men, it is for all that not 
impossible. 


CHAPTER 1 [I.] 


THE OCCASION OF WRITING THIS WORK; A THING MAY BE CAPABLE OF BEING DONE, AND YET MAY NEVER BE 
DONE 


After reading the short treatises which I lately drew up for you, my beloved son Marcellinus, about the 
baptism of infants, and the perfection of man’s righteousness,—how that no one in this life seems either to 
have attained or to be likely to attain to it, except only the Mediator, who bore humanity in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, without any sin whatever,—you wrote me in answer that you were embarrassed by the point 
which I advanced in the second book, that it was possible for a man to be without sin, if he wanted not the 
will, and was assisted by the aid of God; and yet that except One in whom “all shall be made alive,” no one 
has ever lived or will live by whom this perfection has been attained whilst living here. It appeared to you 
absurd to say that anything was possible of which no example ever occurred,—although I suppose you 
would not hesitate to admit that no camel ever passed through a needle’s eye, and yet He said that even 
this was possible with God; you may read, too, that twelve thousand legions of angels could possibly have 


fought for Christ and rescued Him from suffering, but in fact did not; you may read that it was possible for 
the nations to be exterminated at once out of the land which was given to the children of Israel, and yet 
that God willed it to be gradually effected. And one may meet with a thousand other incidents, the past or 
the future possibility of which we might readily admit, and yet be unable to produce any proofs of their 
having ever really happened. Accordingly, it would not be right for us to deny the possibility of a man’s 
living without sin, on the ground that amongst men none can be found except Him who is in His nature 
not man only, but also God, in whom we could prove such perfection of character to have existed. 


CHAPTER 2 [II.] 
THE EXAMPLES APPOSITE 


Here, perhaps, you will say to me in answer, that the things which I have instanced as not having been 
realized, although capable of realization, are divine works; whereas a man’s being without sin falls in the 
range of a man’s own work,—that being indeed his very noblest work which effects a full and perfect 
righteousness complete in every part; and therefore that it is incredible that no man has ever existed, or is 
existing, or will exist in this life, who has achieved such a work, if the achievement is possible for a human 
being. But then you ought to reflect that, although this great work, no doubt, belongs to human agency to 
accomplish, yet it is also a divine gift, and therefore, not doubt that it is a divine work; “for it is God who 
worketh in you both to will and to do of His good pleasure.” 


CHAPTER 3 


THEIRS IS COMPARATIVELY A HARMLESS ERROR, WHO SAY THAT A MAN LIVES HERE WITHOUT SIN 


They therefore are not a very dangerous set of persons and they ought to be urged to show, if they are 
able, that they are themselves such, who hold that man lives or has lived here without any sin whatever. 
There are indeed passages of Scripture, in which I apprehend it is definitely stated that no man who lives 
on earth, although enjoying freedom of will, can be found without sin; as, for instance, the place where it 
is written, “Enter not into judgment with Thy servant, for in Thy sight shall no man living be justified.” If, 
however, anybody shall have succeeded in showing that this text and the other similar ones ought to be 
taken in a different sense from their obvious one, and shall have proved that some man or men have spent 
a sinless life on earth,—whoever does not, not merely refrain from much opposing him, but also does not 
rejoice with him to the full, is afflicted by extraordinary goads of envy. Moreover, if there neither is, has 
been, nor will be any man endowed with such perfection of purity (which I am more inclined to believe), 
and yet it is firmly set forth and thought there is or has been, or is to be,—so far as I can judge, no great 
error is made, and certainly not a dangerous one, when a man is thus carried away by a certain 
benevolent feeling; provided that he who thinks so much of another, does not think himself to be such a 
being, unless he has ascertained that he really and clearly is such. 


CHAPTER 4 


THEIRS IS A MUCH MORE SERIOUS ERROR, REQUIRING A VERY VIGOROUS REFUTATION, WHO DENY GOD’S 
GRACE TO BE NECESSARY 


They, however, must be resisted with the utmost ardor and vigor who suppose that without God’s help, the 
mere power of the human will in itself, can either perfect righteousness, or advance steadily towards it; 
and when they begin to be hard pressed about their presumption in asserting that this result can be 
reached without the divine assistance, they check themselves, and do not venture to utter such an 
opinion, because they see how impious and insufferable it is. But they allege that such attainments are not 
made without God’s help on this account, namely, because God both created man with the free choice of 
his will, and, by giving him commandments, teaches him, Himself, how man ought to live; and indeed 
assists him, in that He takes away his ignorance by instructing him in the knowledge of what he ought to 
avoid and to desire in his actions: and thus, by means of the free-will naturally implanted within him, he 
enters on the way which is pointed out to him, and by persevering in a just and pious course of life, 
deserves to attain to the blessedness of eternal life. 


CHAPTER 5 [III.] 
TRUE GRACE IS THE GIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST, WHICH KINDLES IN THE SOUL THE JOY AND LOVE OF GOODNESS 


We, however, on our side affirm that the human will is so divinely aided in the pursuit of righteousness, 
that (in addition to man’s being created with a free-will, and in addition to the teaching by which he is 
instructed how he ought to live) he receives the Holy Ghost, by whom there is formed in his mind a delight 
in, and a love of, that supreme and unchangeable good which is God, even now while he is still “walking 
by faith” and not yet “by sight;” in order that by this gift to him of the earnest, as it were, of the free gift, 
he may conceive an ardent desire to cleave to his Maker, and may burn to enter upon the participation in 
that true light, that it may go well with him from Him to whom he owes his existence. A man’s free-will, 
indeed, avails for nothing except to sin, if he knows not the way of truth; and even after his duty and his 


proper aim shall begin to become known to him, unless he also take delight in and feel a love for it, he 
neither does his duty, nor sets about it, nor lives rightly. Now, in order that such a course may engage our 
affections, God’s “love is shed abroad in our hearts,” not through the free-will which arises from 
ourselves, but “through the Holy Ghost, which is given to us.” 


CHAPTER 6 [IV.] 


THE TEACHING OF LAW WITHOUT THE LIFE-GIVING SPIRIT IS “THE LETTER THAT KILLETH.” 


For that teaching which brings to us the command to live in chastity and righteousness is “the letter that 
killeth,” unless accompanied with “the spirit that giveth life.” For that is not the sole meaning of the 
passage, “The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life,” which merely prescribes that we should not take in 
the literal sense any figurative phrase which in the proper meaning of its words would produce only 
nonsense, but should consider what else it signifies, nourishing the inner man by our spiritual 
intelligence, since “being carnally-minded is death, whilst to be spiritually-minded is life and peace.” If, 
for instance, a man were to take in a literal and carnal sense much that is written in the Song of Solomon, 
he would minister not to the fruit of a luminous charity, but to the feeling of a libidinous desire. Therefore, 
the apostle is not to be confined to the limited application just mentioned, when he says, “The letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life;” but this is also (and indeed especially) equivalent to what he says 
elsewhere in the plainest words: “I had not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt not covet;” 
and again, immediately after: “Sin, taking occasion by the commandment, deceived me, and by it slew 
me.” Now from this you may see what is meant by “the letter that killeth.” There is, of course, nothing 
said figuratively which is not to be accepted in its plain sense, when it is said, “Thou shall not covet;” but 
this is a very plain and salutary precept, and any man who shall fulfil it will have no sin at all. The apostle, 
indeed, purposely selected this general precept, in which he embraced everything, as if this were the 
voice of the law, prohibiting us from all sin, when he says, “Thou shalt not covet;” for there is no sin 
committed except by evil concupiscence; so that the law which prohibits this is a good and praiseworthy 
law. But, when the Holy Ghost withholds His help, which inspires us with a good desire instead of this evil 
desire (in other words, diffuses love in our hearts), that law, however good in itself, only augments the evil 
desire by forbidding it. Just as the rush of water which flows incessantly in a particular direction, becomes 
more violent when it meets with any impediment, and when it has overcome the stoppage, falls in a 
greater bulk, and with increased impetuosity hurries forward in its downward course. In some strange 
way the very object which we covet becomes all the more pleasant when it is forbidden. And this is the sin 
which by the commandment deceives and by it slays, whenever transgression is actually added, which 
occurs not where there is no law. 


CHAPTER 7 [V.] 
WHAT IS PROPOSED TO BE HERE TREATED 


We will, however, consider, if you please, the whole of this passage of the apostle and thoroughly handle 
it, as the Lord shall enable us. For I want, if possible, to prove that the apostle’s words, “The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life,” do not refer to figurative phrases,—although even in this sense a suitable 
signification might be obtained from them,—but rather plainly to the law, which forbids whatever is evil. 
When I shall have proved this, it will more manifestly appear that to lead a holy life is the gift of God,—not 
only because God has given a free-will to man, without which there is no living ill or well; nor only 
because He has given him a commandment to teach him how he ought to live; but because through the 
Holy Ghost He sheds love abroad in the hearts of those whom he foreknew, in order to predestinate them; 
whom He predestinated, that He might call them; whom He called, that he might justify them; and whom 
he justified, that He might glorify them. When this point also shall be cleared, you will, I think, see how 
vain it is to say that those things only are unexampled possibilities, which are the works of God,—such as 
the passage of the camel through the needle’s eye, which we have already referred to, and other similar 
cases, which to us no doubt are impossible, but easy enough to God; and that man’s righteousness is not 
to be counted in this class of things, on the ground of its being properly man’s work, not God’s; although 
there is no reason for supposing, without an example, that his perfection exists, even if it is possible. That 
these assertions are vain will be clear enough, after it has been also plainly shown that even man’s 
righteousness must be attributed to the operation of God, although not taking place without man’s will; 
and we therefore cannot deny that his perfection is possible even in this life, because all things are 
possible with God,—both those which He accomplishes of His own sole will, and those which He appoints 
to be done with the cooperation with Himself of His creature’s will. Accordingly, whatever of such things 
He does not effect is no doubt without an example in the way of accomplished facts, although with God it 
possesses both in His power the cause of its possibility, and in His wisdom the reason of its unreality. And 
should this cause be hidden from man, let him not forget that he is a man; nor charge God with folly 
simply because he cannot fully comprehend His wisdom. 


CHAPTER 8 
ROMANS INTERPRETS CORINTHIANS 


Attend, then, carefully, to the apostle while in his Epistle to the Romans he explains and clearly enough 
shows that what he wrote to the Corinthians, “The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life,” must be 
understood in the sense which we have already indicated,—that the letter of the law, which teaches us not 
to commit sin, kills, if the life-giving spirit be absent, forasmuch as it causes sin to be known rather than 
avoided, and therefore to be increased rather than diminished, because to an evil concupiscense there is 
now added the transgression of the law. 


CHAPTER 9 [VI] 
THROUGH THE LAW SIN HAS ABOUNDED 


The apostle, then, wishing to commend the grace which has come to all nations through Jesus Christ, lest 
the Jews should extol themselves at the expense of the other peoples on account of their having received 
the law, first says that sin and death came on the human race through one man, and that righteousness 
and eternal life came also through one, expressly mentioning Adam as the former, and Christ as the latter; 
and then says that “the law, however, entered, that the offence might abound: but where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound: that as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace reign through 
righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord.” Then, proposing a question for himself to 
answer, he adds, “What shall we say then? Shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound? God forbid.” 
He saw, indeed, that a perverse use might be made by perverse men of what he had said: “The law 
entered, that the offence might abound: but where sin abounded, grace did much more abound,”—as if he 
had said that sin had been of advantage by reason of the abundance of grace. Rejecting this, he answers 
his question with a “God forbid!” and at once adds: “How shall we, that are dead to sin, live any longer 
therein?” as much as to say, When grace has brought it to pass that we should die unto sin, what else shall 
we be doing, if we continue to live in it, than showing ourselves ungrateful to grace? The man who extols 
the virtue of a medicine does not contend that the diseases and wounds of which the medicine cures him 
are of advantage to him; on the contrary, in proportion to the praise lavished on the remedy are the blame 
and horror which are felt of the diseases and wounds healed by the much-extolled medicine. In like 
manner, the commendation and praise of grace are vituperation and condemnation of offences. For there 
was need to prove to man how corruptly weak he was, so that against his iniquity, the holy law brought 
him no help towards good, but rather increased than diminished his iniquity; seeing that the law entered, 
that the offence might abound; that being thus convicted and confounded, he might see not only that he 
needed a physician, but also God as his helper so to direct his steps that sin should not rule over him, and 
he might be healed by betaking himself to the help of the divine mercy; and in this way, where sin 
abounded grace might much more abound,—not through the merit of the sinner, but by the intervention of 
his Helper. 


CHAPTER 10 
CHRIST THE TRUE HEALER 


Accordingly, the apostle shows that the same medicine was mystically set forth in the passion and 
resurrection of Christ, when he says, “Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ 
were baptized into His death? Therefore we were buried with Him by baptism into death; that like as 
Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of 
life. For if we have been planted together in the likeness of His death, we shall be also in the likeness of 
His resurrection: knowing this, that our old man is crucified with Him, that the body of sin might be 
destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin. For he that is dead is justified from sin. Now, if we be 
dead with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with Him: knowing that Christ, being raised from the 
dead, dieth no more; death hath no more dominion over Him. For in that He died, He died unto sin once; 
but in that He liveth, He liveth unto God. Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, 
but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Now it is plain enough that here by the mystery of the 
Lord’s death and resurrection is figured the death of our old sinful life, and the rising of the new; and that 
here is shown forth the abolition of iniquity and the renewal of righteousness. Whence then arises this 
vast benefit to man through the letter of the law, except it be through the faith of Jesus Christ? 


CHAPTER 11 [VII] 
FROM WHAT FOUNTAIN GOOD WORKS FLOW 


This holy meditation preserves “the children of men, who put their trust under the shadow of God’s 
wings,” so that they are “drunken with the fatness of His house, and drink of the full stream of His 
pleasure. For with Him is the fountain of life, and in His light shall they see light. For He extendeth His 
mercy to them that know Him, and His righteousness to the upright in heart.” He does not, indeed, extend 
His mercy to them because they know Him, but that they may know Him; nor is it because they are 
upright in heart, but that they may become so, that He extends to them His righteousness, whereby He 
justifies the ungodly. This meditation does not elevate with pride: this sin arises when any man has too 
much confidence in himself, and makes himself the chief end of living. Impelled by this vain feeling, he 
departs from that fountain of life, from the draughts of which alone is imbibed the holiness which is itself 


the good life,—and from that unchanging light, by sharing in which the reasonable soul is in a certain 
sense inflamed, and becomes itself a created and reflected luminary; even as “John was a burning and a 
shining light,” who notwithstanding acknowledged the source of his own illumination in the words, “Of 
His fulness have all we received.” Whose, I would ask, but His, of course, in comparison with whom John 
indeed was no light at all? For “that was the true light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” Therefore, in the same psalm, after saying, “Extend Thy mercy to them that know Thee, and Thy 
righteousness to the upright in heart,” he adds, “Let not the foot of pride come against me, and let not the 
hands of sinners move me. There have fallen all the workers of iniquity: they are cast out, and are not able 
to stand.” Since by that impiety which leads each to attribute to himself the excellence which is God’s, he 
is cast out into his own native darkness, in which consist the works of iniquity. For it is manifestly these 
works which he does, and for the achievement of such alone is he naturally fit. The works of righteousness 
he never does, except as he receives ability from that fountain and that light, where the life is that wants 
for nothing, and where is “no variableness, nor the shadow of turning.” 


CHAPTER 12 


PAUL, WHENCE SO CALLED; BRAVELY CONTENDS FOR GRACE 


Accordingly Paul, who, although he was formerly called Saul, chose this new designation, for no other 
reason, as it seems to me, than because he would show himself little,—the “least of the apostles,”— 
contends with much courage and earnestness against the proud and arrogant, and such as plume 
themselves on their own works, in order that he may commend the grace of God. This grace, indeed, 
appeared more obvious and manifest in his case, inasmuch as, while he was pursuing such vehement 
measures of persecution against the Church of God as made him worthy of the greatest punishment, he 
found mercy instead of condemnation, and instead of punishment obtained grace. Very properly, 
therefore, does he lift voice and hand in defence of grace, and care not for the envy either of those who 
understood not a subject too profound and abstruse for them, or of those who perversely misinterpreted 
his own sound words; whilst at the same time he unfalteringly preaches that gift of God, whereby alone 
salvation accrues to those who are the children of the promise, children of the divine goodness, children 
of grace and mercy, children of the new covenant. In the salutation with which he begins every epistle, he 
prays: “Grace be to you, and peace, from God the Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ;” whilst this 
forms almost the only topic discussed for the Romans, and it is plied with so much persistence and variety 
of argument, as fairly to fatigue the reader’s attention, yet with a fatigue so useful and salutary, that it 
rather exercises than breaks the faculties of the inner man. 


CHAPTER 13 [VHI.] 


KEEPING THE LAW; THE JEWS’ GLORYING; THE FEAR OF PUNISHMENT; THE CIRCUMCISION OF THE HEART 


Then comes what I mentioned above; then he shows what the Jew is, and says that he is called a Jew, but 
by no means fulfils what he promises to do. “But if,” says he, “thou callest thyself a Jew, and restest in the 
law, and makest thy boast of God, and knowest His will, and triest the things that are different, being 
instructed out of the law; and art confident that thou art thyself a guide of the blind, a light of them that 
are in darkness, an instructor of the foolish, a teacher of babes, which hast the form of knowledge and of 
the truth in the law. Thou therefore who teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? thou that preachest a 
man should not steal, dost thou steal? thou that sayest a man should not commit adultery, dost thou 
commit adultery? thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege? thou that makest thy boast of the 
law, through breaking the law dishonorest thou God? For the name of God is blasphemed among the 
Gentiles through you, as it is written. Circumcision verily profiteth, if thou keep the law; but if thou be a 
breaker of the law, thy circumcision is made uncircumcision. Therefore, if the uncircumcision keep the 
righteousness of the law, shall not his uncircumcision be counted for circumcision? And shall not 
uncircumcision which is by nature, if it fulfil the law, judge thee, who by the letter and circumcision dost 
transgress the law? For he is not a Jew who is one outwardly; neither is that circumcision which is 
outward in the flesh: but he is a Jew who is one inwardly; and circumcision is that of the heart, in the 
spirit, and not in the letter; whose praise is not of men, but of God.” Here he plainly showed in what sense 
he said, “Thou makest thy boast of God.” For undoubtedly if one who was truly a Jew made his boast of 
God in the way which grace demands (which is bestowed not for merit of works, but gratuitously), then 
his praise would be of God, and not of men. But they, in fact, were making their boast of God, as if they 
alone had deserved to receive His law, as the Psalmist said: “He did not the like to any nation, nor His 
judgments has He displayed to them.” And yet, they thought they were fulfilling the law of God by their 
righteousness, when they were rather breakers of it all the while! Accordingly, it “wrought wrath” upon 
them, and sin abounded, committed as it was by them who knew the law. For whoever did even what the 
law commanded, without the assistance of the Spirit of grace, acted through fear of punishment, not from 
love of righteousness, and hence in the sight of God that was not in the will, which in the sight of men 
appeared in the work; and such doers of the law were held rather guilty of that which God knew they 
would have preferred to commit, if only it had been possible with impunity. He calls, however, “the 
circumcision of the heart” the will that is pure from all unlawful desire; which comes not from the letter, 
inculcating and threatening, but from the Spirit, assisting and healing. Such doers of the law have their 


praise therefore, not of men but of God, who by His grace provides the grounds on which they receive 
praise, of whom it is said, “My soul shall make her boast of the Lord;” and to whom it is said, “My praise 
shall be of Thee:” but those are not such who would have God praised because they are men; but 
themselves, because they are righteous. 


CHAPTER 14 


IN WHAT RESPECT THE PELAGIANS ACKNOWLEDGE GOD AS THE AUTHOR OF OUR JUSTIFICATION 


“But,” say they, “we do praise God as the Author of our righteousness, in that He gave the law, by the 
teaching of which we have learned how we ought to live.” But they give no heed to what they read: “By 
the law there shall no flesh be justified in the sight of God.” This may indeed be possible before men, but 
not before Him who looks into our very heart and inmost will, where He sees that, although the man who 
fears the law keeps a certain precept, he would nevertheless rather do another thing if he were permitted. 
And lest any one should suppose that, in the passage just quoted from him, the apostle had meant to say 
that none are justified by that law, which contains many precepts, under the figure of the ancient 
sacraments, and among them that circumcision of the flesh itself, which infants were commanded to 
receive on the eighth day after birth; he immediately adds what law he meant, and says, “For by the law is 
the knowledge of sin.” He refers then to that law of which he afterwards declares, “I had not known sin 
but by the law; for I had not known lust except the law had said, Thou shalt not covet.” For what means 
this but that “by the law comes the knowledge of sin?” 


CHAPTER 15 [IX.] 
THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD MANIFESTED BY THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS 


Here, perhaps, it may be said by that presumption of man, which is ignorant of the righteousness of God, 
and wishes to establish one of its own, that the apostle quite properly said, “For by the law shall no man 
be justified,” inasmuch as the law merely shows what one ought to do, and what one ought to guard 
against, in order that what the law thus points out may be accomplished by the will, and so man be 
justified, not indeed by the power of the law, but by his free determination. But I ask your attention, O 
man, to what follows. “But now the righteousness of God,” says he, “without the law is manifested, being 
witnessed by the law and the prophets.” Does this then sound a light thing in deaf ears? He says, “The 
righteousness of God is manifested.” Now this righteousness they are ignorant of, who wish to establish 
one of their own; they will not submit themselves to it. His words are, “The righteousness of God is 
manifested:” he does not say, the righteousness of man, or the righteousness of his own will, but the 
“righteousness of God,”—not that whereby He is Himself righteous, but that with which He endows man 
when He justifies the ungodly. This is witnessed by the law and the prophets; in other words, the law and 
the prophets each afford it testimony. The law, indeed, by issuing its commands and threats, and by 
justifying no man, sufficiently shows that it is by God’s gift, through the help of the Spirit, that a man is 
justified; and the prophets, because it was what they predicted that Christ at His coming accomplished. 
Accordingly he advances a step further, and adds, “But righteousness of God by faith of Jesus Christ,” that 
is by the faith wherewith one believes in Christ for just as there is not meant the faith with which Christ 
Himself believes, so also there is not meant the righteousness whereby God is Himself righteous. Both no 
doubt are ours, but yet they are called God’s, and Christ’s, because it is by their bounty that these gifts 
are bestowed upon us. The righteousness of God then is without the law, but not manifested without the 
law; for if it were manifested without the law, how could it be witnessed by the law? That righteousness of 
God, however, is without the law, which God by the Spirit of grace bestows on the believer without the 
help of the law,—that is, when not helped by the law. When, indeed, He by the law discovers to a man his 
weakness, it is in order that by faith he may flee for refuge to His mercy, and be healed. And thus 
concerning His wisdom we are told, that “she carries law and mercy upon her tongue,”—the “law,” 
whereby she may convict the proud, the “mercy,” wherewith she may justify the humbled. “The 
righteousness of God,” then, “by faith of Jesus Christ, is unto all that believe; for there is no difference, for 
all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God”—not of their own glory. For what have they, which 
they have not received? Now if they received it, why do they glory as if they had not received it? Well, 
then, they come short of the glory of God; now observe what follows: “Being justified freely by His grace.” 
It is not, therefore, by the law, nor is it by their own will, that they are justified; but they are justified 
freely by His grace,—not that it is wrought without our will; but our will is by the law shown to be weak, 
that grace may heal its infirmity; and that our healed will may fulfil the law, not by compact under the law, 
nor yet in the absence of law. 


CHAPTER 16 [X.] 
HOW THE LAW WAS NOT MADE FOR A RIGHTEOUS MAN 


Because “for a righteous man the law was not made;” and yet “the law is good, if a man use it lawfully.” 
Now by connecting together these two seemingly contrary statements, the apostle warns and urges his 
reader to sift the question and solve it too. For how can it be that “the law is good, if a man use it 
lawfully,” if what follows is also true: “Knowing this, that the law is not made for a righteous man?” For 


who but a righteous man lawfully uses the law? Yet it is not for him that it is made, but for the 
unrighteous. Must then the unrighteous man, in order that he may be justified,—that is, become a 
righteous man,—lawfully use the law, to lead him, as by the schoolmaster’s hand, to that grace by which 
alone he can fulfil what the law commands? Now it is freely that he is justified thereby,—that is, on 
account of no antecedent merits of his own works; “otherwise grace is no more grace,” since it is 
bestowed on us, not because we have done good works, but that we may be able to do them,—in other 
words, not because we have fulfilled the law, but in order that we may be able to fulfil the law. Now He 
said, “I am not come to destroy the law, but to fulfil it,” of whom it was said, “We have seen His glory, the 
glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” This is the glory which is meant in the 
words, “All have sinned, and come short of the glory of God;” and this the grace of which he speaks in the 
next verse, “Being justified freely by His grace.” The unrighteous man therefore lawfully uses the law, that 
he may become righteous; but when he has become so, he must no longer use it as a chariot, for he has 
arrived at his journey’s end,—or rather (that I may employ the apostle’s own simile, which has been 
already mentioned) as a schoolmaster, seeing that he is now fully learned. How then is the law not made 
for a righteous man, if it is necessary for the righteous man too, not that he may be brought as an 
unrighteous man to the grace that justifies, but that he may use it lawfully, now that he is righteous? Does 
not the case perhaps stand thus,—nay, not perhaps, but rather certainly,—that the man who is become 
righteous thus lawfully uses the law, when he applies it to alarm the unrighteous, so that whenever the 
disease of some unusual desire begins in them, too, to be augmented by the incentive of the law’s 
prohibition and an increased amount of transgression, they may in faith flee for refuge to the grace that 
justifies, and becoming delighted with the sweet pleasures of holiness, may escape the penalty of the 
law’s menacing letter through the spirit’s soothing gift? In this way the two statements will not be 
contrary, nor will they be repugnant to each other: even the righteous man may lawfully use a good law, 
and yet the law be not made for the righteous man; for it is not by the law that he becomes righteous, but 
by the law of faith, which led him to believe that no other resource was possible to his weakness for 
fulfilling the precepts which “the law of works” commanded, except to be assisted by the grace of God. 


CHAPTER 17 
THE EXCLUSION OF BOASTING 


Accordingly he says, “Where is boasting then? It is excluded. By what law? of works? Nay; but by the law 
of faith.” He may either mean, the laudable boasting, which is in the Lord; and that it is excluded, not in 
the sense that it is driven off so as to pass away, but that it is clearly manifested so as to stand out 
prominently. Whence certain artificers in silver are called “exclusores.” In this sense it occurs also in that 
passage in the Psalms: “That they may be excluded, who have been proved with silver,”—that is, that they 
may stand out in prominence, who have been tried by the word of God. For in another passage it is said: 
“The words of the Lord are pure words, as silver which is tried in the fire.” Or if this be not his meaning, 
he must have wished to mention that vicious boasting which comes of pride—that is, of those who appear 
to themselves to lead righteous lives, and boast of their excellence as if they had not received it,—and 
further to inform us, that by the law of faith, not by the law of works, this boasting was excluded, in the 
other sense of shut out and driven away; because by the law of faith every one learns that whatever good 
life he leads he has from the grace of God, and that from no other source whatever can he obtain the 
means of becoming perfect in the love of righteousness. 


CHAPTER 18 [XI.] 


PIETY IS WISDOM; THAT IS CALLED THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD, WHICH HE PRODUCES 


Now, this meditation makes a man godly, and this godliness is true wisdom. By godliness I mean that 
which the Greeks designate theosebeia,—that very virtue which is commended to man in the passage of 
Job, where it is said to him, “Behold, godliness is wisdom.” Now if the word theosebeia be interpreted 
according to its derivation, it might be called “the worship of God;” and in this worship the essential point 
is, that the soul be not ungrateful to Him. Whence it is that in the most true and excellent sacrifice we are 
admonished to “give thanks unto our Lord God.” Ungrateful however, our soul would be, were it to 
attribute to itself that which it received from God, especially the righteousness, with the works of which 
(the especial property, as it were, of itself, and produced, so to speak, by the soul itself for itself) it is not 
puffed up in a vulgar pride, as it might be with riches, or beauty of limb, or eloquence, or those other 
accomplishments, external or internal, bodily or mental, which wicked men too are in the habit of 
possessing, but, if I may say so, in a wise complacency, as of things which constitute in an especial 
manner the good works of the good. It is owing to this sin of vulgar pride that even some great men have 
drifted from the sure anchorage of the divine nature, and have floated down into the shame of idolatry. 
Whence the apostle again in the same epistle, wherein he so firmly maintains the principle of grace, after 
saying that he was a debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, to the wise and to the unwise, and 
professing himself ready, so far as to him pertained, to preach the gospel even to those who lived in Rome, 
adds: “I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ: for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. For therein is the righteousness of God revealed from 
faith to faith: as it is written, The just shall live by faith.” This is the righteousness of God, which was 


veiled in the Old Testament, and is revealed in the New; and it is called the righteousness of God, because 
by His bestowal of it He makes us righteous, just as we read that “salvation is the Lord’s,” because He 
makes us safe. And this is the faith “from which” and “to which” it is revealed,—from the faith of them 
who preach it, to the faith of those who obey it. By this faith of Jesus Christ—that is, the faith which Christ 
has given to us—we believe it is from God that we now have, and shall have more and more, the ability of 
living righteously; wherefore we give Him thanks with that dutiful worship with which He only is to be 
worshipped. 


CHAPTER 19 [XII] 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD THROUGH THE CREATION 


And then the apostle very properly turns from this point to describe with detestation those men who, 
light-minded and puffed up by the sin which I have mentioned in the preceding chapter, have been carried 
away of their own conceit, as it were, through empty space where they could find no resting-place, only to 
fall shattered to pieces against the vain figments of their idols, as against stones. For, after he had 
commended the piety of that faith, whereby, being justified, we must needs be pleasing to God, he 
proceeds to call our attention to what we ought to abominate as the opposite. “For the wrath of God,” says 
he, “is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold down the 
truth in unrighteousness; because that which may be known of God is manifest in them: for God hath 
showed it unto them. For the invisible things of Him are clearly seen from the creation of the world, being 
understood through the things that are made, even His eternal power and divinity; so that they are 
without excuse: because, knowing God, they yet glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful; but 
became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. Professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools; and they changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and to four footed beasts, and to creeping things.” Observe, he does not say 
that they were ignorant of the truth, but that they held down the truth in unrighteousness. For it occurred 
to him, that he would inquire whence the knowledge of the truth could be obtained by those to whom God 
had not given the law; and he was not silent on the source whence they could have obtained it: for he 
declares that it was through the visible works of creation that they arrived at the knowledge of the 
invisible attributes of the Creator. And, in very deed, as they continued to possess great faculties for 
searching, so they were able to find. Wherein then lay their impiety? Because “when they knew God, they 
glorified Him not as God, nor gave Him thanks, but became vain in their imaginations.” Vanity is a disease 
especially of those who mislead themselves, and “think themselves to be something, when they are 
nothing.” Such men, indeed, darken themselves in that swelling pride, the foot of which the holy singer 
prays that it may not come against him, after saying, “In Thy light shall we see light;” from which very 
light of unchanging truth they turn aside, and “their foolish heart is darkened.” For theirs was not a wise 
heart, even though they knew God; but it was foolish rather, because they did not glorify Him as God, or 
give Him thanks; for “He said unto man, Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom.” So by this conduct, 
while “professing themselves to be wise” (which can only be understood to mean that they attributed this 
to themselves), “they became fools.” 


CHAPTER 20 
THE LAW WITHOUT GRACE 


Now why need I speak of what follows? For why it was that by this their impiety those men—I mean those 
who could have known the Creator through the creature—fell (since “God resisteth the proud” ) and 
whither they plunged, is better shown in the sequel of this epistle than we can here mention. For in this 
letter of mine we have not undertaken to expound this epistle, but only mainly on its authority, to 
demonstrate, so far as we are able, that we are assisted by divine aid towards the achievement of 
righteousness,—not merely because God has given us a law full of good and holy precepts, but because 
our very will without which we cannot do any good thing, is assisted and elevated by the importation of 
the Spirit of grace, without which help mere teaching is “the letter that killeth,” forasmuch as it rather 
holds them guilty of transgression, than justifies the ungodly. Now just as those who come to know the 
Creator through the creature received no benefit towards salvation, from their knowledge,—because 
“though they knew God, they glorified Him not as God, nor gave Him thanks, although professing 
themselves to be wise;”—so also they who know from the law how man ought to live, are not made 
righteous by their knowledge, because, “going about to establish their own righteousness, they have not 
submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God.” 


CHAPTER 21 [XIII.] 
THE LAW OF WORKS AND THE LAW OF FAITH 


The law, then, of deeds, that is, the law of works, whereby this boasting is not excluded, and the law of 
faith, by which it is excluded, differ from each other; and this difference it is worth our while to consider, 
if so be we are able to observe and discern it. Hastily, indeed, one might say that the law of works lay in 
Judaism, and the law of faith in Christianity; forasmuch as circumcision and the other works prescribed by 


the law are just those which the Christian system no longer retains. But there is a fallacy in this 
distinction, the greatness of which I have for some time been endeavoring to expose; and to such as are 
acute in appreciating distinctions, especially to yourself and those like you, I have possibly succeeded in 
my effort. Since, however, the subject is an important one, it will not be unsuitable, if with a view to its 
illustration, we linger over the many testimonies which again and again meet our view. Now, the apostle 
says that that law by which no man is justified, entered in that the offence might abound, and yet in order 
to save it from the aspersions of the ignorant and the accusations of the impious, he defends this very law 
in such words as these: “What shall we say then? Is the law sin? God forbid. Nay, I had not known sin but 
by the law: for I had not known concupiscence, except the law had said, Thou shall not covet. But sin, 
taking occasion, wrought, by the commandment, in me all manner of concupiscence.” He says also: “The 
law indeed is holy, and the commandment is holy, and just, and good; but sin, that it might appear sin, 
worked death in me by that which is good.” It is therefore the very letter that kills which says, “Thou shalt 
not covet,” and it is of this that he speaks in a passage which I have before referred to: “By the law is the 
knowledge of sin. But now the righteousness of God without the law is manifested, being witnessed by the 
law and the prophets; even the righteousness of God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ upon all them that 
believe; for there is no difference: seeing that all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God: being 
justified freely by His grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus; whom God hath set forth to be 
a propitiation through faith in His blood, to declare His righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God; to declare His righteousness at this time; that He might be just, and 
the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” And then he adds the passage which is now under 
consideration: “Where, then, is your boasting? It is excluded. By what law? of works? Nay; but by the law 
of faith.” And so it is the very law of works itself which says, “Thou shalt not covet;” because thereby 
comes the knowledge of sin. Now I wish to know, if anybody will dare to tell me, whether the law of faith 
does not say to us, “Thou shalt not covet”? For if it does not say so to us, what reason is there why we, 
who are placed under it, should not sin in safety and with impunity? Indeed, this is just what those people 
thought the apostle meant, of whom he writes: “Even as some affirm that we say, Let us do evil, that good 
may come; whose damnation is just.” If, on the contrary, it too says to us, “Thou shall not covet” (even as 
numerous passages in the gospels and epistles so often testify and urge), then why is not this law also 
called the law of works? For it by no means follows that, because it retains not the “works” of the ancient 
sacraments,—even circumcision and the other ceremonies,—it therefore has no “works” in its own 
sacraments, which are adapted to the present age; unless, indeed, the question was about sacramental 
works, when mention was made of the law, just because by it is the knowledge of sin, and therefore 
nobody is justified by it, so that it is not by it that boasting is excluded, but by the law of faith, whereby 
the just man lives. But is there not by it too the knowledge of sin, when even it says, “Thou shall not 
covet?” 


CHAPTER 22 


NO MAN JUSTIFIED BY WORKS 


What the difference between them is, I will briefly explain. What the law of works enjoins by menace, that 
the law of faith secures by faith. The one says, “Thou shalt not covet;” the other says, “When I perceived 
that nobody could be continent, except God gave it to him; and that this was the very point of wisdom, to 
know whose gift she was; I approached unto the Lord, and I besought Him.” This indeed is the very 
wisdom which is called piety, in which is worshipped “the Father of lights, from whom is every best giving 
and perfect gift.” This worship, however, consists in the sacrifice of praise and giving of thanks, so that 
the worshipper of God boasts not in himself, but in Him. Accordingly, by the law of works, God says to us, 
Do what I command thee; but by the law of faith we say to God, Give me what Thou commandest. Now 
this is the reason why the law gives its command,—to admonish us what faith ought to do, that is, that he 
to whom the command is given, if he is as yet unable to perform it, may know what to ask for; but if he 
has at once the ability, and complies with the command, he ought also to be aware from whose gift the 
ability comes. “For we have received not the spirit of this world,” says again that most constant preacher 
of grace, “but the Spirit which is of God, that we might know the things that are freely given to us of 
God.” What, however, “is the spirit of this world,” but the spirit of pride? By it their foolish heart is 
darkened, who, although knowing God, glorified Him not as God, by giving Him thanks. Moreover, it is 
really by this same spirit that they too are deceived, who, while ignorant of the righteousness of God, and 
wishing to establish their own righteousness, have not submitted to God’s righteousness. It appears to 
me, therefore, that he is much more “a child of faith” who has learned from what source to hope for what 
he has not yet, than he who attributes to himself whatever he has; although, no doubt, to both of these 
must be preferred the man who both has, and at the same time knows from whom he has it, if 
nevertheless he does not believe himself to be what he has not yet attained to. Let him not fall into the 
mistake of the Pharisee, who, while thanking God for what he possessed, yet failed to ask for any further 
gift, just as if he stood in want of nothing for the increase or perfection of his righteousness. Now, having 
duly considered and weighed all these circumstances and testimonies, we conclude that a man is not 
justified by the precepts of a holy life, but by faith in Jesus Christ,—in a word, not by the law of works, but 
by the law of faith; not by the letter, but by the spirit; not by the merits of deeds, but by free grace. 


CHAPTER 23 [XIV.] 


HOW THE DECALOGUE KILLS, IF GRACE BE NOT PRESENT 


Although, therefore, the apostle seems to reprove and correct those who were being persuaded to be 
circumcised, in such terms as to designate by the word “law” circumcision itself and other similar legal 
observances, which are now rejected as shadows of a future substance by Christians who yet hold what 
those shadows figuratively promised; he at the same time nevertheless would have it to be clearly 
understood that the law, by which he says no man is justified, lies not merely in those sacramental 
institutions which contained promissory figures, but also in those works by which whosoever has done 
them lives holily, and amongst which occurs this prohibition: “Thou shalt not covet.” Now, to make our 
statement all the clearer, let us look at the Decalogue itself. It is certain, then, that Moses on the mount 
received the law, that he might deliver it to the people, written on tables of stone by the finger of God. It is 
summed up in these ten commandments, in which there is no precept about circumcision, nor anything 
concerning those animal sacrifices which have ceased to be offered by Christians. Well, now, I should like 
to be told what there is in these ten commandments, except the observance of the Sabbath, which ought 
not to be kept by a Christian,—whether it prohibit the making and worshipping of idols and of any other 
gods than the one true God, or the taking of God’s name in vain; or prescribe honour to parents; or give 
warning against fornication, murder, theft, false witness, adultery, or coveting other men’s property? 
Which of these commandments would any one say that the Christian ought not to keep? Is it possible to 
contend that it is not the law which was written on those two tables that the apostle describes as “the 
letter that killeth,” but the law of circumcision and the other sacred rites which are now abolished? But 
then how can we think so, when in the law occurs this precept, “Thou shall not covet,” by which very 
commandment, notwithstanding its being holy, just, and good, “sin,” says the apostle, “deceived me, and 
by it slew me?” What else can this be than “the letter” that “killeth”? 


CHAPTER 24 


THE PASSAGE IN CORINTHIANS 


In the passage where he speaks to the Corinthians about the letter that kills, and the spirit that gives life, 
he expresses himself more clearly, but he does not mean even there any other “letter” to be understood 
than the Decalogue itself, which was written on the two tables. For these are His words: “Forasmuch as ye 
are manifestly declared to be the epistle of Christ ministered by us, written not with ink, but with the 
Spirit of the living God; not in tables of stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart. And such trust have we 
through Christ to God-ward: not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think anything as of ourselves; but 
our sufficiency is of God; who hath made us fit, as ministers of the new testament; not of the letter, but of 
the spirit: for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. But if the ministration of death, written and 
engraven in stones, was glorious, so that the children of Israel could not stedfastly behold the face of 
Moses for the glory of his countenance, which was to be done away; how shall not the ministration of the 
Spirit be rather glorious? For if the ministration of condemnation be glory, much more shall the 
ministration of righteousness abound in glory. A good deal might be said about these words; but perhaps 
we shall have a more fitting opportunity at some future time. At present, however, I beg you to observe 
how he speaks of the letter that killeth, and contrasts therewith the spirit that giveth life. Now this must 
certainly be “the ministration of death written and engraven in stones,” and “the ministration of 
condemnation,” since the law entered that sin might abound. But the commandments themselves are so 
useful and salutary to the doer of them, that no one could have life unless he kept them. Well, then, is it 
owing to the one precept about the Sabbath-day, which is included in it, that the Decalogue is called “the 
letter that killeth?” Because, forsooth, every man that still observes that day in its literal appointment is 
carnally wise, but to be carnally wise is nothing else than death? And must the other nine commandments, 
which are rightly observed in their literal form, not be regarded as belonging to the law of works by which 
none is justified, but to the law of faith whereby the just man lives? Who can possibly entertain so absurd 
an opinion as to suppose that “the ministration of death, written and engraven in stones,” is not said 
equally of all the ten commandments, but only of the solitary one touching the Sabbath-day? In which 
class do we place that which is thus spoken of: “The law worketh wrath: for where no law is, there is no 
transgression?” and again thus: “Until the law sin was in the world: but sin is not imputed when there is 
no law?” and also that which we have already so often quoted: “By the law is the knowledge of sin?” and 
especially the passage in which the apostle has more clearly expressed the question of which we are 
treating: “I had not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt not covet?” 


CHAPTER 25 
THE PASSAGE IN ROMANS 


Now carefully consider this entire passage, and see whether it says anything about circumcision, or the 
Sabbath, or anything else pertaining to a foreshadowing sacrament. Does not its whole scope amount to 
this, that the letter which forbids sin fails to give man life, but rather “killeth,” by increasing 
concupiscence, and aggravating sinfulness by transgression, unless indeed grace liberates us by the law 
of faith, which is in Christ Jesus, when His love is “shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is 


given to us?” The apostle having used these words: “That we should serve in newness of spirit, and not in 
the oldness of the letter,” goes on to inquire, “What shall we say then? Is the law sin? God forbid. Nay; I 
had not known sin, but by the law: for I had not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt not covet. 
But sin, taking occasion by the commandment, wrought in me all manner of concupiscence. For without 
the law sin was dead. For I was alive without the law once; but when the commandment came, sin revived, 
and I died. And the commandment, which was ordained to life, I found to be unto death. For sin, taking 
occasion by the commandment deceived me, and by it slew me. Wherefore the law is holy, and the 
commandment holy, and just, and good. Was then that which is good made death unto me? God forbid. But 
sin, that it might appear sin, worked death in me by that which is good; that sin by the commandment 
might become exceeding sinful. For we know that the law is spiritual; whereas I am carnal, sold under sin. 
For that which I do I allow not: for what I would, that I do not; but what I hate, that I do. If then I do that 
which I would not, I consent unto the law that it is good. But then it is no longer I that do it, but sin that 
dwelleth in me. For I know that in me (that is, in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing. To will, indeed, is 
present with me; but how to perform that which is good I find not. For the good that I would, I do not; but 
the evil which I would not, that I do. Now, if I do that which I would not, it is no more I that do it, but sin 
that dwelleth in me. I find then a law, that, when I would do good, evil is present with me. For I delight in 
the law of God after the inward man: but I see another law in my members warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my members. O wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death? The grace of God, through Jesus Christ out Lord. So 
then with the mind I myself serve the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin.” 


CHAPTER 26 
NO FRUIT GOOD EXCEPT IT GROW FROM THE ROOT OF LOVE 


It is evident, then, that the oldness of the letter, in the absence of the newness of the spirit, instead of 
freeing us from sin, rather makes us guilty by the knowledge of sin. Whence it is written in another part of 
Scripture, “He that increaseth knowledge, increaseth sorrow,”—not that the law is itself evil, but because 
the commandment has its good in the demonstration of the letter, not in the assistance of the spirit; and if 
this commandment is kept from the fear of punishment and not from the love of righteousness, it is 
servilely kept, not freely, and therefore it is not kept at all. For no fruit is good which does not grow from 
the root of love. If, however, that faith be present which worketh by love, then one begins to delight in the 
law of God after the inward man, and this delight is the gift of the spirit, not of the letter; even though 
there is another law in our members still warring against the law of the mind, until the old state is 
changed, and passes into that newness which increases from day to day in the inward man, whilst the 
grace of God is liberating us from the body of this death through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


CHAPTER 27 [XV.] 
GRACE, CONCEALED IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, IS REVEALED IN THE NEW 


This grace hid itself under a veil in the Old Testament, but it has been revealed in the New Testament 
according to the most perfectly ordered dispensation of the ages, forasmuch as God knew how to dispose 
all things. And perhaps it is a part of this hiding of grace, that in the Decalogue, which was given on 
Mount Sinai, only the portion which relates to the Sabbath was hidden under a prefiguring precept. The 
Sabbath is a day of sanctification; and it is not without significance that, among all the works which God 
accomplished, the first sound of sanctification was heard on the day when He rested from all His labours. 
On this, indeed, we must not now enlarge. But at the same time I deem it to be enough for the point now 
in question, that it was not for nothing that the nation was commanded on that day to abstain from all 
servile work, by which sin is signified; but because not to commit sin belongs to sanctification, that is, to 
God’s gift through the Holy Spirit. And this precept alone among the others, was placed in the law, which 
was written on the two tables of stone, in a prefiguring shadow, under which the Jews observe the 
Sabbath, that by this very circumstance it might be signified that it was then the time for concealing the 
grace, which had to be revealed in the New Testament by the death of Christ,—the rending, as it were, of 
the veil. “For when,” says the apostle, “it shall turn to the Lord, the veil shall be taken away.” 


CHAPTER 28 [XVI] 
WHY THE HOLY GHOST IS CALLED THE FINGER OF GOD 


“Now the Lord is that Spirit: and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” Now this Spirit of God, 
by whose gift we are justified, whence it comes to pass that we delight not to sin,—in which is liberty; 
even as, when we are without this Spirit, we delight to sin,—in which is slavery, from the works of which 
we must abstain;—this Holy Spirit, through whom love is shed abroad in our hearts, which is the 
fulfilment of the law, is designated in the gospel as “the finger of God.” Is it not because those very tables 
of the law were written by the finger of God, that the Spirit of God by whom we are sanctified is also the 
finger of God, in order that, living by faith, we may do good works through love? Who is not touched by 
this congruity, and at the same time diversity? For as fifty days are reckoned from the celebration of the 
Passover (which was ordered by Moses to be offered by slaying the typical lamb, to signify, indeed, the 


future death of the Lord) to the day when Moses received the law written on the tables of stone by the 
finger of God, so, in like manner, from the death and resurrection of Him who was led as a lamb to the 
slaughter, there were fifty complete days up to the time when the finger of God—that is, the Holy Spirit— 
gathered together in one perfect company those who believed. 


CHAPTER 29 [XVII.] 
A COMPARISON OF THE LAW OF MOSES AND OF THE NEW LAW 


Now, amidst this admirable correspondence, there is at least this very considerable diversity in the cases, 
in that the people in the earlier instance were deterred by a horrible dread from approaching the place 
where the law was given; whereas in the other case the Holy Ghost came upon them who were gathered 
together in expectation of His promised gift. There it was on tables of stone that the finger of God 
operated; here it was on the hearts of men. There the law was given outwardly, so that the unrighteous 
might be terrified; here it was given inwardly, so that they might be justified. For this, “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not covet; and if there be any other commandment,”— 
such, of course, as was written on those tables,—”it is briefly comprehended,” says he, “in this saying, 
namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his neighbour: therefore love is 
the fulfilling of the law.” Now this was not written on the tables of stone, but “is shed abroad in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.” God’s law, therefore, is love. “To it the carnal mind is not 
subject, neither indeed can be;” but when the works of love are written on tables to alarm the carnal 
mind, there arises the law of works and “the letter which killeth” the transgressor; but when love itself is 
shed abroad in the hearts of believers, then we have the law of faith, and the spirit which gives life to him 
that loves. 


CHAPTER 30 
THE NEW LAW WRITTEN WITHIN 


Now, observe how consonant this diversity is with those words of the apostle which I quoted not long ago 
in another connection, and which I postponed for a more careful consideration afterwards: “Forasmuch,” 
says he, “as ye are manifestly declared to be the epistle of Christ ministered by us, written not with ink, 
but with the Spirit of the living God; not in tables of stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart.” See how he 
shows that the one is written without man, that it may alarm him from without; the other within man 
himself, that it may justify him from within. He speaks of the “fleshy tables of the heart,” not of the carnal 
mind, but of a living agent possessing sensation, in comparison with a stone, which is senseless. The 
assertion which he subsequently makes,—that “the children of Israel could not look stedfastly on the end 
of the face of Moses,” and that he accordingly spoke to them through a veil,—signifies that the letter of 
the law justifies no man, but that rather a veil is placed on the reading of the Old Testament, until it shall 
be turned to Christ, and the veil be removed;—in other words, until it shall be turned to grace, and be 
understood that from Him accrues to us the justification, whereby we do what He commands. And He 
commands, in order that, because we lack in ourselves, we may flee to Him for refuge. Accordingly, after 
most guardedly saying, “Such trust have we through Christ to God-ward,” the apostle immediately goes 
on to add the statement which underlies our subject, to prevent our confidence being attributed to any 
strength of our own. He says: “Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think anything as of ourselves; 
but our sufficiency is of God; who also hath made us fit to be ministers of the New Testament; not of the 
letter, but of the spirit: for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 


CHAPTER 31 [XVIII.] 


THE OLD LAW MINISTERS DEATH; THE NEW, RIGHTEOUSNESS 


Now, since, as he says in another passage, “the law was added because of transgression,” meaning the 
law which is written externally to man, he therefore designates it both as “the ministration of death,” and 
“the ministration of condemnation;” but the other, that is, the law of the New Testament, he calls “the 
ministration of the Spirit” and “the ministration of righteousness,” because through the Spirit we work 
righteousness, and are delivered from the condemnation due to transgression. The one, therefore, 
vanishes away, the other abides; for the terrifying schoolmaster will be dispensed with, when love has 
succeeded to fear. Now “where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” But that this ministration is 
vouchsafed to us, not on account of our deserving, but from His mercy, the apostle thus declares: “Seeing 
then that we have this ministry, as we have received mercy, let us faint not; but let us renounce the hidden 
things of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor adulterating the word of God with deceit.” By this 
“craftiness” and “deceitfulness” he would have us understand the hypocrisy with which the arrogant 
would fain be supposed to be righteous. Whence in the psalm, which the apostle cites in testimony of this 
grace of God, it is said, “Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not impute sin, and in whose mouth is 
no guile.” This is the confession of lowly saints, who do not boast to be what they are not. Then, in a 
passage which follows not long after, the apostle writes thus: “For we preach not ourselves, but Christ 
Jesus the Lord; and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake. For God, who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 


face of Jesus Christ.” This is the knowledge of His glory, whereby we know that He is the light which 
illumines our darkness. And I beg you to observe how he inculcates this very point: “We have,” says he, 
“this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may be of God, and not of us.” When 
further on he commends in glowing terms this same grace, in the Lord Jesus Christ, until he comes to that 
vestment of the righteousness of faith, “clothed with which we cannot be found naked,” and whilst longing 
for which “we groan, being burdened” with mortality, “earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with our 
house which is from Heaven,” “that mortality might be swallowed up of life;’—observe what he says: 
“Now He that hath wrought us for the self-same thing is God, who also hath given unto us the earnest of 
the Spirit;” and after a little he thus briefly draws the conclusion of the matter: “That we might be made 
the righteousness of God in Him.” This is not the righteousness whereby God is Himself righteous, but 
that whereby we are made righteous by Him. 


CHAPTER 32 [XIX.] 
THE CHRISTIAN FAITH TOUCHING THE ASSISTANCE OF GRACE 


Let no Christian then stray from this faith, which alone is the Christian one; nor let any one, when he has 
been made to feel ashamed to say that we become righteous through our own selves, without the grace of 
God working this in us,—because he sees, when such an allegation is made, how unable pious believers 
are to endure it,—resort to any subterfuge on this point, by affirming that the reason why we cannot 
become righteous without the operation of God’s grace is this, that He gave the law, He instituted its 
teaching, He commanded its precepts of good. For there is no doubt that, without His assisting grace, the 
law is “the letter which killeth;” but when the life-giving spirit is present, the law causes that to be loved 
as written within, which it once caused to be feared as written without. 


CHAPTER 33 
THE PROPHECY OF JEREMIAH CONCERNING THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Observe this also in that testimony which was given by the prophet on this subject in the clearest way: 
“Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will consummate a new covenant with the house of Israel, 
and with the house of Judah; not according to the covenant which I made with their fathers, in the day 
that I took them by the hand, to bring them out of the land of Egypt. Because they continued not in my 
covenant, I also have rejected them, saith the Lord. But this shall be the covenant that I will make with 
the house of Israel; After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in 
their hearts; and I will be their God, and they shall be my people. And they shall teach no more every man 
his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: for they shall all know me, from the 
least unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord: for I will forgive their iniquity, and I will remember their 
sin no more.” What say we to this? One nowhere, or hardly anywhere, except in this passage of the 
prophet, finds in the Old Testament Scriptures any mention so made of the New Testament as to indicate 
it by its very name. It is no doubt often referred to and foretold as about to be given, but not so plainly as 
to have its very name mentioned. Consider then carefully, what difference God has testified as existing 
between the two testaments—the old covenant and the new. 


CHAPTER 34 


THE LAW; GRACE 


After saying, “Not according to the covenant which I made with their fathers in the day that I took them 
by the hand, to bring them out of the land of Egypt,” observe what He adds: “Because they continued not 
in my covenant.” He reckons it as their own fault that they did not continue in God’s covenant, lest the 
law, which they received at that time, should seem to be deserving of blame. For it was the very law that 
Christ “came not to destroy, but to fulfil.” Nevertheless, it is not by that law that the ungodly are made 
righteous, but by grace; and this change is effected by the life-giving Spirit, without whom the letter kills. 
“For if there had been a law given which could have given life, verily righteousness should have been by 
the law. But the Scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be 
given to them that believe.” Out of this promise, that is, out of the kindness of God, the law is fulfilled, 
which without the said promise only makes men transgressors, either by the actual commission of some 
sinful deed, if the flame of concupiscence have greater power than even the restraints of fear, or at least 
by their mere will, if the fear of punishment transcend the pleasure of lust. In what he says, “The 
Scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them 
that believe,” it is the benefit of this “conclusion” itself which is asserted. For what purposes “hath it 
concluded,” except as it is expressed in the next sentence: “Before, indeed, faith came, we were kept 
under the law, concluded for the faith which was afterwards revealed?” The law was therefore given, in 
order that grace might be sought; grace was given, in order that the law might be fulfilled. Now it was not 
through any fault of its own that the law was not fulfilled, but by the fault of the carnal mind; and this 
fault was to be demonstrated by the law, and healed by grace. “For what the law could not do, in that it 
was weak through the flesh, God sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh; that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after 


the flesh, but after the Spirit.” Accordingly, in the passage which we cited from the prophet, he says, “I 
will consummate a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah,”—and what means 
I will consummate but I will fulfil?—”not, according to the covenant which I made with their fathers, in the 
day that I took them by the hand, to bring them out of the land of Egypt.” 


CHAPTER 35 [XX.] 


THE OLD LAW; THE NEW LAW 


The one was therefore old, because the other is new. But whence comes it that one is old and the other 
new, when the same law, which said in the Old Testament, “Thou shalt not covet,” is fulfilled by the New 
Testament? “Because,” says the prophet, “they continued not in my covenant, I have also rejected them, 
saith the Lord.” It is then on account of the offence of the old man, which was by no means healed by the 
letter which commanded and threatened, that it is called the old covenant; whereas the other is called the 
new covenant, because of the newness of the spirit, which heals the new man of the fault of the old. Then 
consider what follows, and see in how clear a light the fact is placed, that men who bare faith are 
unwilling to trust in themselves: “Because,” says he, “this is the covenant which I will make with the 
house of Israel; After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in 
their hearts.” See how similarly the apostle states it in the passage we have already quoted: “Not in tables 
of stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart,” because “not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God.” 
And I apprehend that the apostle in this passage had no other reason for mentioning “the New Testament” 
(“who hath made us able ministers of the New Testament; not of the letter, but of the spirit”), than 
because he had an eye to the words of the prophet, when he said “Not in tables of stone, but in fleshy 
tables of the heart,” inasmuch as in the prophet it runs: “I will write it in their hearts.” 


CHAPTER 36 [XXI.] 
THE LAW WRITTEN IN OUR HEARTS 


What then is God’s law written by God Himself in the hearts of men, but the very presence of the Holy 
Spirit, who is “the finger of God,” and by whose presence is shed abroad in our hearts the love which is 
the fulfilling of the law, and the end of the commandment? Now the promises of the Old Testament are 
earthly; and yet (with the exception of the sacramental ordinances which were the shadow of things to 
come, such as circumcision, the Sabbath and other observances of days, and the ceremonies of certain 
meats, and the complicated ritual of sacrifices and sacred things which suited “the oldness” of the carnal 
law and its slavish yoke) it contains such precepts of righteousness as we are even now taught to observe, 
which were especially expressly drawn out on the two tables without figure or shadow: for instance, 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery,” “Thou shalt do no murder,” “Thou shalt not covet,” “and whatsoever 
other commandment is briefly comprehended in the saying, Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
Nevertheless, whereas as in the said Testament earthly and temporal promises are, as I have said, recited, 
and these are goods of this corruptible flesh (although they prefigure those heavenly and everlasting 
blessings which belong to the New Testament), what is now promised is a good for the heart itself, a good 
for the mind, a good of the spirit, that is, an intellectual good; since it is said, “I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and in their hearts will I write them,”—by which He signified that men would not fear the 
law which alarmed them externally, but would love the very righteousness of the law which dwelt inwardly 
in their hearts. 


CHAPTER 37 [XXII.] 
THE ETERNAL REWARD 


He then went on to state the reward: “I will be their God, and they shall be my people.” This corresponds 
to the Psalmist’s words to God: “It is good for me to hold me fast by God.” “I will be,” says God, “their 
God, and they shall be my people.” What is better than this good, what happier than this happiness,—to 
live to God, to live from God, with whom is the fountain of life, and in whose light we shall see light? Of 
this life the Lord Himself speaks in these words: “This is life eternal that they may know Thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent,”—that is, “Thee and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent,” 
the one true God. For no less than this did Himself promise to those who love Him: “He that loveth me, 
keepeth my commandments; and he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and 
will manifest myself unto him”—in the form, no doubt, of God, wherein He is equal to the Father; not in 
the form of a servant, for in this He will display Himself even to the wicked also. Then, however, shall that 
come to pass which is written, “Let the ungodly man be taken away, that he see not the glory of the Lord.” 
Then also shall “the wicked go into everlasting punishment, and the righteous into life eternal.” Now this 
eternal life, as I have just mentioned, has been defined to be, that they may know the one true God. 
Accordingly John again says: “Beloved, now are we the sons of God; and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be: but we know that, when He shall appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.” 
This likeness begins even now to be reformed in us, while the inward man is being renewed from day to 
day, according to the image of Him that created him. 


CHAPTER 38 [XXIII.] 


THE RE-FORMATION WHICH IS NOW BEING EFFECTED, COMPARED WITH THE PERFECTION OF THE LIFE TO 
COME 


But what is this change, and how great, in comparison with the perfect eminence which is then to be 
realized? The apostle applies some sort of illustration, derived from well-known things, to these 
indescribable things, comparing the period of childhood with the age of manhood. “When I was a child,” 
says he, “I used to speak as a child, to understand as a child, to think as a child; but when I became a 
man, | put aside childish things.” He then immediately explains why he said this in these words: “For now 
we see by means of a mirror, darkly but then face to face: now I know in part; but then shall I know even 
as also Iam known.” 


CHAPTER 39 [XXIV] 


THE ETERNAL REWARD WHICH IS SPECIALLY DECLARED IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, FORETOLD BY THE PROPHET 


Accordingly, in our prophet likewise, whose testimony we are dealing with, this is added, that in God is 
the reward, in Him the end, in Him the perfection of happiness, in Him the sum of the blessed and eternal 
life. For after saying, “I will be their God, and they shall be my people,” he at once adds, “And they shall 
no more teach every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: for they shall 
all know me, from the least even unto the greatest of them.” Now, the present is certainly the time of the 
New Testament, the promise of which is given by the prophet in the words which we have quoted from his 
prophecy. Why then does each man still say even now to his neighbour and his brother, “Know the Lord?” 
Or is it not perhaps meant that this is everywhere said when the gospel is preached, and when this is its 
very proclamation? For on what ground does the apostle call himself “a teacher of the Gentiles,” if it be 
not that what he himself implies in the following passage becomes realized: “How shall they call on Him in 
whom they have not believed? and how shall they believe in Him of whom they have not heard? and how 
shall they hear without a preacher?” Since, then, this preaching is now everywhere spreading, in what 
way is it the time of the New Testament of which the prophet spoke in the words, “And they shall not 
every man teach his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for they shall all know 
me, from the least of them unto the greatest of them,” unless it be that he has included in his prophetic 
forecast the eternal reward of the said New Testament, by promising us the most blessed contemplation of 
God Himself? 


CHAPTER 40 


HOW THAT IS TO BE THE REWARD OF ALL; THE APOSTLE EARNESTLY DEFENDS GRACE 


What then is the import of the “All, from the least unto the greatest of them,” but all that belong 
spiritually to the house of Israel and to the house of Judah,—that is, to the children of Isaac, to the seed of 
Abraham? For such is the promise, wherein it was said to him, “In Isaac shall thy seed be called; for they 
which are the children of the flesh are not the children of God: but the children of the promise are 
counted for the seed. For this is the word of promise, At this time will I come, and Sarah shall have a son. 
And not only this; but when Rebecca also had conceived by one, even by our father Isaac, (for the children 
being not yet born, neither having done any good or evil, that the purpose of God according to election 
might stand, not of works, but of Him that calleth,) it was said unto her, “The elder shall serve the 
younger.” This is the house of Israel, or rather the house of Judah, on account of Christ, who came of the 
tribe of Judah. This is the house of the children of promise,—not by reason of their own merits, but of the 
kindness of God. For God promises what He Himself performs: He does not Himself promise, and another 
perform; which would no longer be promising, but prophesying. Hence it is “not of works, but of Him that 
calleth,” lest the result should be their own, not God’s; lest the reward should be ascribed not to His 
grace, but to their due; and so grace should be no longer grace which was so earnestly defended and 
maintained by him who, though the least of the apostles, laboured more abundantly than all the rest,—yet 
not himself, but the grace of God that was with him. “They shall all know me,” He says,—”All,” the house 
of Israel and house of Judah. “All,” however, “are not Israel which are of Israel,” but they only to whom it 
is said in “the psalm concerning the morning aid” (that is, concerning the new refreshing light, meaning 
that of the new testament), “All ye the seed of Jacob, glorify Him; and fear Him, all ye the seed of Israel.” 
All the seed, without exception, even the entire seed of the promise and of the called, but only of those 
who are the called according to His purpose. “For whom He did predestinate, them He also called; and 
whom He called, them He also justified; and whom He justified, them He also glorified.” “Therefore it is of 
faith, that it might be by grace; to the end the promise might be sure to all the seed: not to that only 
which is of the law,”—that is, which comes from the Old Testament into the New,—”but to that also which 
is of faith,” which was indeed prior to the law, even “the faith of Abraham,”—meaning those who imitate 
the faith of Abraham,—”’who is the father of us all; as it is written, I have made thee the father of many 
nations.” Now all these predestinated, called, justified, glorified ones, shall know God by the grace of the 
new testament, from the least to the greatest of them. 


CHAPTER 41 


THE LAW WRITTEN IN THE HEART, AND THE REWARD OF THE ETERNAL CONTEMPLATION OF GOD, BELONG TO 
THE NEW COVENANT; WHO AMONG THE SAINTS ARE THE LEAST AND THE GREATEST 


As then the law of works, which was written on the tables of stone, and its reward, the land of promise, 
which the house of the carnal Israel after their liberation from Egypt received, belonged to the old 
testament, so the law of faith, written on the heart, and its reward, the beatific vision which the house of 
the spiritual Israel, when delivered from the present world, shall perceive, belong to the new testament. 
Then shall come to pass what the apostle describes: “Whether there be prophecies, they shall fail; 
whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away,”—even that 
imperfect knowledge of “the child” in which this present life is passed, and which is but “in part,” “by 
means of a mirror darkly.” Because of this, indeed, “prophecy” is necessary, for still to the past succeeds 
the future; and because of this, too, “tongues” are required,—that is, a multiplicity of expressions, since it 
is by different ones that different things are suggested to him who does not as yet contemplate with a 
perfectly purified mind the everlasting light of transparent truth. “When that, however, which is perfect is 
come, then that which is in part shall be done away,” then, what appeared to the flesh in assumed flesh 
shall display Itself as It is in Itself to all who love It; then, there shall be eternal life for us to know the one 
very God; then shall we be like Him, because “we shall then know, even as we are known;” then “they 
shall teach no more every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for they 
shall all know me, from the least unto the greatest of them.” Now this may be understood in several ways: 
Either, that in that life the saints shall differ one from another in glory, as star from star. It matters not 
how the expression runs,—whether (as in the passage before us) it be, “From the least unto the greatest 
of them,” or the other way, From the greatest unto the least. And, in like manner, it matters not even if we 
understand “the least” to mean those who simply believe, and “the greatest” those who have been further 
able to understand—so far as may be in this world—the light which is incorporeal and unchangeable. Or, 
“the least” may mean those who are later in time; whilst by “the greatest” He may have intended to 
indicate those who were prior in time. For they are all to receive the promised vision of God hereafter, 
since it was for us that they foresaw the future which would be better than their present, that they 
without us should not arrive at complete perfection. And so the earlier are found to be the lesser, because 
they were less deferred in time; as in the case of the gospel “penny a day,” which is given for an 
illustration. This penny they are the first to receive who came last into the vineyard. Or, “the least and the 
greatest” ought perhaps to be taken in some other sense, which at present does not occur to my mind. 


CHAPTER 42 [XXV.] 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE NEW TESTAMENTS 


I beg of you, however, carefully to observe, as far as you can, what I am endeavouring to prove with so 
much effort. When the prophet promised a new covenant, not according to the covenant which had been 
formerly made with the people of Israel when liberated from Egypt, he said nothing about a change in the 
sacrifices or any sacred ordinances, although such change, too, was without doubt to follow, as we see in 
fact that it did follow, even as the same prophetic scripture testifies in many other passages; but he simply 
called attention to this difference, that God would impress His laws on the mind of those who belonged to 
this covenant, and would write them in their hearts, whence the apostle drew his conclusion,—”not with 
ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; not in tables of stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart;” and that 
the eternal recompense of this righteousness was not the land out of which were driven the Amorites and 
Hittites, and other nations who dwelt there, but God Himself, “to whom it is good to hold fast,” in order 
that God’s good that they love, may be the God Himself whom they love, between whom and men nothing 
but sin produces separation; and this is remitted only by grace. Accordingly, after saying, “For all shall 
know me, from the least to the greatest of them,” He instantly added, “For I will forgive their iniquity, and 
I will remember their sin no more.” By the law of works, then, the Lord says, “Thou shalt not covet:” but 
by the law of faith He says, “Without me ye can do nothing;” for He was treating of good works, even the 
fruit of the vine-branches. It is therefore apparent what difference there is between the old covenant and 
the new,—that in the former the law is written on tables, while in the latter on hearts; so that what in the 
one alarms from without, in the other delights from within; and in the former man becomes a transgressor 
through the letter that kills, in the other a lover through the life-giving spirit. We must therefore avoid 
saying, that the way in which God assists us to work righteousness, and “works in us both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure,” is by externally addressing to our faculties precepts of holiness; for He gives His 
increase internally, by shedding love abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given to us.” 


CHAPTER 43 [XXVI.] 


A QUESTION TOUCHING THE PASSAGE IN THE APOSTLE ABOUT THE GENTILES WHO ARE SAID TO DO BY NATURE 
THE LAW’S COMMANDS, WHICH THEY ARE ALSO SAID TO HAVE WRITTEN ON THEIR HEARTS 


Now we must see in what sense it is that the apostle says, “For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, 
do by nature the things contained in the law, these, having not the law, are a law unto themselves, which 
show the work of the law written in their hearts,” lest there should seem to be no certain difference in the 


new testament, in that the Lord promised that He would write His laws in the hearts of His people, 
inasmuch as the Gentiles have this done for them naturally. This question therefore has to be sifted, 
arising as it does as one of no inconsiderable importance. For some one may Say, “If God distinguishes the 
new testament from the old by this circumstance, that in the old He wrote His law on tables, but in the 
new He wrote them on men’s hearts, by what are the faithful of the new testament discriminated from the 
Gentiles, which have the work of the law written on their hearts, whereby they do by nature the things of 
the law, as if, forsooth, they were better than the ancient people, which received the law on tables, and 
before the new people, which has that conferred on it by the new testament which nature has already 
bestowed on them?” 


CHAPTER 44 


THE ANSWER IS, THAT THE PASSAGE MUST BE UNDERSTOOD OF THE FAITHFUL OF THE NEW COVENANT 


Has the apostle perhaps mentioned those Gentiles as having the law written in their hearts who belong to 
the new testament? We must look at the previous context. First, then, referring to the gospel, he says, “It 
is the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. For 
therein is the righteousness of God revealed from faith to faith: as it is written, The just shall live by 
faith.” Then he goes on to speak of the ungodly, who by reason of their pride profit not by the knowledge 
of God, since they did not glorify Him as God, neither were thankful. He then passes to those who think 
and do the very things which they condemn,—having in view, no doubt, the Jews, who made their boast of 
God’s law, but as yet not mentioning them expressly by name; and then he says, “Indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile: 
but glory, honour, and peace, to every soul that doeth good; to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile: for 
there is no respect of persons with God. For as many as have sinned without law, shall also perish without 
law; and as many as have sinned in the law, shall be judged by the law; for not the hearers of the law are 
just before God, but the doers of the law shall be justified.” Who they are that are treated of in these 
words, he goes on to tell us: “For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the things 
contained in the law,” and so forth in the passage which I have quoted already. Evidently, therefore, no 
others are here signified under the name of Gentiles than those whom he had before designated by the 
name of “Greek” when he said, “To the Jew first, and also to the Greek.” Since then the gospel is “the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth, to the Jew first, and, also to the Greek;” and since 
“indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, are upon every soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew 
first, and also of the Greek: but glory, honour, and peace, to every man that doeth good; to the Jew first, 
and also to the Greek;” since, moreover, the Greek is indicated by the term “Gentiles” who do by nature 
the things contained in the law, and which have the work of the law written in their hearts: it follows that 
such Gentiles as have the law written in their hearts belong to the gospel, since to them, on their 
believing, it is the power of God unto salvation. To what Gentiles, however, would he promise glory, and 
honour, and peace, in their doing good works, if living without the grace of the gospel? Since there is no 
respect of persons with God, and since it is not the hearers of the law, but the doers thereof, that are 
justified, it follows that any man of any nation, whether Jew or Greek, who shall believe, will equally have 
salvation under the gospel. “For there is no difference,” as he says afterwards; “for all have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God: being justified freely by His grace.” How then could he say that any 
Gentile person, who was a doer of the law, was justified without the Saviour’s grace? 


CHAPTER 45 


IT IS NOT BY THEIR WORKS, BUT BY GRACE, THAT THE DOERS OF THE LAW ARE JUSTIFIED; GOD’S SAINTS AND 
GOD’S NAME HALLOWED IN DIFFERENT SENSES 


Now he could not mean to contradict himself in saying, “The doers of the law shall be justified,” as if their 
justification came through their works, and not through grace; since he declares that a man is justified 
freely by His grace without the works of the law, intending by the term “freely” nothing else than that 
works do not precede justification. For in another passage he expressly says, “If by grace, then is it no 
more of works; otherwise grace is no longer grace.” But the statement that “the doers of the law shall be 
justified” must be so understood, as that we may know that they are not otherwise doers of the law, unless 
they be justified, so that justification does not subsequently accrue to them as doers of the law, but 
justification precedes them as doers of the law. For what else does the phrase “being justified” signify 
than being made righteous,—by Him, of course, who justifies the ungodly man, that he may become a 
godly one instead? For if we were to express a certain fact by saying, “The men will be liberated,” the 
phrase would of course be understood as asserting that the liberation would accrue to those who were 
men already; but if we were to say, The men will be created, we should certainly not be understood as 
asserting that the creation would happen to those who were already in existence, but that they became 
men by the creation itself. If in like manner it were said, The doers of the law shall be honoured, we 
should only interpret the statement correctly if we supposed that the honour was to accrue to those who 
were already doers of the law: but when the allegation is, “The doers of the law shall be justified,” what 
else does it mean than that the just shall be justified? for of course the doers of the law are just persons. 
And thus it amounts to the same thing as if it were said, The doers of the law shall be created,—not those 
who were so already, but that they may become such; in order that the Jews who were hearers of the law 


might hereby understand that they wanted the grace of the Justifier, in order to be able to become its 
doers also. Or else the term “They shall be justified” is used in the sense of, They shall be deemed, or 
reckoned as just, as it is predicated of a certain man in the Gospel, “But he, willing to justify himself,”— 
meaning that he wished to be thought and accounted just. In like manner, we attach one meaning to the 
statement, “God sanctifies His saints,” and another to the words, “Sanctified be Thy name;” for in the 
former case we suppose the words to mean that He makes those to be saints who were not saints before, 
and in the latter, that the prayer would have that which is always holy in itself be also regarded as holy by 
men,—in a word, be feared with a hallowed awe. 


CHAPTER 46 


HOW THE PASSAGE OF THE LAW AGREES WITH THAT OF THE PROPHET 


If therefore the apostle, when he mentioned that the Gentiles do by nature the things contained in the law, 
and have the work of the law written in their hearts, intended those to be understood who believed in 
Christ,—who do not come to the faith like the Jews, through a precedent law,—there is no good reason 
why we should endeavour to distinguish them from those to whom the Lord by the prophet promises the 
new covenant, telling them that He will write His laws in their hearts, inasmuch as they too, by the 
grafting which he says had been made of the wild olive, belong to the self-same olive-tree,—in other 
words, to the same people of God. There is therefore a good agreement of this passage of the apostle with 
the words of the prophet so that belonging to the new testament means having the law of God not written 
on tables, but on the heart,—that is, embracing the righteousness of the law with innermost affection, 
where faith works by love. Because it is by faith that God justifies the Gentiles; and the Scripture 
foreseeing this, preached the gospel before to Abraham, saying, “In thy seed shall all nations be blessed,” 
in order that by this grace of promise the wild olive might be grafted into the good olive, and believing 
Gentiles might be made children of Abraham, “in Abraham’s seed, which is Christ,” by following the faith 
of him who, without receiving the law written on tables, and not yet possessing even circumcision, 
“believed God, and it was counted to him for righteousness.” Now what the apostle attributed to Gentiles 
of this character,—how that “they have the work of the law written in their hearts;” must be some such 
thing as what he says to the Corinthians: “not in tables of stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart.” For thus 
do they become of the house of Israel, when their uncircumcision is accounted circumcision, by the fact 
that they do not exhibit the righteousness of the law by the excision of the flesh, but keep it by the charity 
of the heart. “If,” says he, “the uncircumcision keep the righteousness of the law, shall not his 
uncircumcision be counted for circumcision?” And therefore in the house of the true Israel, in which is no 
guile, they are partakers of the new testament, since God puts His laws into their mind, and writes them 
in their hearts with his own finger, the Holy Ghost, by whom is shed abroad in them the love which is the” 
fulfilling of the law.” 


CHAPTER 47 [XXVII.] 
THE LAW “BEING DONE BY NATURE” MEANS, DONE BY NATURE AS RESTORED BY GRACE 


Nor ought it to disturb us that the apostle described them as doing that which is contained in the law “by 
nature,”—not by the Spirit of God, not by faith, not by grace. For it is the Spirit of grace that does it, in 
order to restore in us the image of God, in which we were naturally created. Sin, indeed, is contrary to 
nature, and it is grace that heals it,—on which account the prayer is offered to God, “Be merciful unto me: 
heal my soul; for I have sinned against Thee.” Therefore it is by nature that men do the things which are 
contained in the law; for they who do not, fail to do so by reason of their sinful defect. In consequence of 
this sinfulness, the law of God is erased out of their hearts; and therefore, when, the sin being healed, it is 
written there, the prescriptions of the law are done “by nature,”—not that by nature grace is denied, but 
rather by grace nature is repaired. For “by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so 
death passed upon all men; in which all have sinned;” wherefore “there is no difference: they all come 
short of the glory of God, being justified freely by His grace.” By this grace there is written on the 
renewed inner man that righteousness which sin had blotted out; and this mercy comes upon the human 
race through our Lord Jesus Christ. “For there is one God, and one Mediator between God and men, the 
Man Christ Jesus.” 


CHAPTER 48 


THE IMAGE OF GOD IS NOT WHOLLY BLOTTED OUT IN THESE UNBELIEVERS; VENIAL SINS 


According to some, however, they who do by nature the things contained in the law must not be regarded 
as yet in the number of those whom Christ’s grace justifies, but rather as among those some of whose 
actions (although they are those of ungodly men, who do not truly and rightly worship the true God) we 
not only cannot blame, but even justly and rightly praise, since they have been done—so far as we read, or 
know, or hear—according to the rule of righteousness; though at the same time, were we to discuss the 
question with what motive they are done, they would hardly be found to be such as deserve the praise and 
defence which are due to righteous conduct. [XXVIII.] Still, since God’s image has not been so completely 
erased in the soul of man by the stain of earthly affections, as to have left remaining there not even the 


merest lineaments of it whence it might be justly said that man, even in the ungodliness of his life, does, 
or appreciates, some things contained in the law; if this is what is meant by the statement that “the 
Gentiles, which have not the law” (that is, the law of God), “do by nature the things contained in the law,” 
and that men of this character “are a law to themselves,” and “show the work of the law written in their 
hearts,”—that is to say, what was impressed on their hearts when they were created in the image of God 
has not been wholly blotted out:—even in this view of the subject, that wide difference will not be 
disturbed, which separates the new covenant from the old, and which lies in the fact that by the new 
covenant the law of God is written in the hearts of believers, whereas in the old it was inscribed on tables 
of stone. For this writing in the heart is effected by renovation, although it had not been completely 
blotted out by the old nature. For just as that image of God is renewed in the mind of believers by the new 
testament, which impiety had not quite abolished (for there had remained undoubtedly that which the soul 
of man cannot be except it be rational), so also the law of God, which had not been wholly blotted out 
there by unrighteousness, is certainly written thereon, renewed by grace. Now in the Jews the law which 
was written on tables could not effect this new inscription, which is justification, but only transgression. 
For they too were men, and there was inherent in them that power of nature, which enables the rational 
soul both to perceive and do what is lawful; but the godliness which transfers to another life happy and 
immortal has “a spotless law, converting souls,” so that by the light thereof they may be renewed, and that 
be accomplished in them which is written, “There has been manifested over us, O Lord, the light of Thy 
countenance.” Turned away from which, they have deserved to grow old, whilst they are incapable of 
renovation except by the grace of Christ,—in other words, without the intercession of the Mediator; there 
being “one God and one Mediator between God and men, the Man Christ Jesus, who gave Himself a 
ransom for all.” Should those be strangers to His grace of whom we are treating, and who (after the 
manner of which we have spoken with sufficient fulness already) “do by nature the things contained in the 
law,” of what use will be their “excusing thoughts” to them “in the day when God shall judge the secrets of 
men,” unless it be perhaps to procure for them a milder punishment? For as, on the one hand, there are 
certain venial sins which do not hinder the righteous man from the attainment of eternal life, and which 
are unavoidable in this life, so, on the other hand, there are some good works which are of no avail to an 
ungodly man towards the attainment of everlasting life, although it would be very difficult to find the life 
of any very bad man whatever entirely without them. But inasmuch as in the kingdom of God the saints 
differ in glory as one star does from another, so likewise, in the condemnation of everlasting punishment, 
it will be more tolerable for Sodom than for that other city; whilst some men will be twofold more the 
children of hell than others. Thus in the judgment of God not even this fact will be without its influence,— 
that one man will have sinned more, or less, than another, even when both are involved in the ungodliness 
that is worthy of damnation. 


CHAPTER 49 
THE GRACE PROMISED BY THE PROPHET FOR THE NEW COVENANT 


What then could the apostle have meant to imply by,—after checking the boasting of the Jews, by telling 
them that “not the hearers of the law are just before God, but the doers of the law shall be justified,”— 
immediately afterwards speaking of them “which, having not the law, do by nature the things contained in 
the law,” if in this description not they are to be understood who belong to the Mediator’s grace, but 
rather they who, while not worshipping the true God with true godliness, do yet exhibit some good works 
in the general course of their ungodly lives? Or did the apostle perhaps deem it probable, because he had 
previously said that “with God there is no respect of persons,” and had afterwards said that “God is not 
the God of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles,”—that even such scanty little works of the law, as are 
suggested by nature, were not discovered in such as received not the law, except as the result of the 
remains of the image of God; which He does not disdain when they believe in Him, with whom there is no 
respect of persons? But whichever of these views is accepted, it is evident that the grace of God was 
promised to the new testament even by the prophet, and that this grace was definitively announced to 
take this shape,—God’s laws were to be written in men’s hearts; and they were to arrive at such a 
knowledge of God, that they were not each one to teach his neighbour and brother, saying, Know the 
Lord; for all were to know Him, from the least to the greatest of them. This is the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
by which love is shed abroad in our hearts,—not, indeed, any kind of love, but the love of God, “out of a 
pure heart, and a good conscience, and an unfeigned faith,” by means of which the just man, while living 
in this pilgrim state, is led on, after the stages of “the glass,” and “the enigma,” and “what is in part,” to 
the actual vision, that, face to face, he may know even as he is known. For one thing has he required of 
the Lord, and that he still seeks after, that he may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of his life, in 
order to behold the pleasantness of the Lord. 


CHAPTER 50 [XXIX.] 
RIGHTEOUSNESS IS THE GIFT OF GOD 


Let no man therefore boast of that which he seems to possess, as if he had not received it; nor let him 
think that he has received it merely because the external letter of the law has been either exhibited to him 
to read, or sounded in his ear for him to hear. For “if righteousness is by the law, then Christ has died in 


vain.” Seeing, however, that if He has not died in vain, He has ascended up on high, and has led captivity 
captive, and has given gifts to men, it follows that whosoever has, has from this source. But whosoever 
denies that he has from Him, either has not, or is in great danger of being deprived of what he has. “For it 
is one God which justifies the circumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision through faith;” in which 
clauses there is no real difference in the sense, as if the phrase “by faith” meant one thing, and “through 
faith” another, but only a variety of expression. For in one passage, when speaking of the Gentiles,—that 
is, of the uncircumcision,—he says, “The Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the heathen by 
faith;” and again, in another, when speaking of the circumcision, to which he himself belonged, he says, 
“We who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles, knowing that a man is not justified by the 
works of the law, but through faith in Jesus Christ, even we believed in Jesus Christ.” Observe, he says 
that both the uncircumcision are justified by faith, and the circumcision through faith, if, indeed, the 
circumcision keep the righteousness of faith. For the Gentiles, which followed not after righteousness, 
have attained to righteousness, even the righteousness which is by faith,—by obtaining it of God, not by 
assuming it of themselves. But Israel, which followed after the law of righteousness, hath not attained to 
the law of righteousness. And why? Because they sought it not by faith, but as it were by works—in other 
words, working it out as it were by themselves, not believing that it is God who works within them. “For it 
is God which worketh in us both to will and to do of His own good pleasure.” And hereby “they stumbled 
at the stumbling-stone.” For what he said, “not by faith, but as it were by works,” he most clearly 
explained in the following words: “They, being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about to 
establish their own righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God. For 
Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” Then are we still in doubt what 
are those works of the law by which a man is not justified, if he believes them to be his own works, as it 
were, without the help and gift of God, which is “by the faith of Jesus Christ?” And do we suppose that 
they are circumcision and the other like ordinances, because some such things in other passages are read 
concerning these sacramental rites too? In this place, however, it is certainly not circumcision which they 
wanted to establish as their own righteousness, because God established this by prescribing it Himself. 
Nor is it possible for us to understand this statement, of those works concerning which the Lord says to 
them, “Ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may keep your own tradition;” because, as the apostle 
says, Israel, which followed after the law of righteousness, hath not attained to the law of righteousness.” 
He did not say, Which followed after their own traditions, framing them and relying on them. This then is 
the sole distinction, that the very precept, “Thou shalt not covet,” and God’s other good and holy 
commandments, they attributed to themselves; whereas, that man may keep them, God must work in him 
through faith in Jesus Christ, who is “the end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” 
That is to say, every one who is incorporated into Him and made a member of His body, is able, by His 
giving the increase within, to work righteousness. It is of such a man’s works that Christ Himself has said, 
“Without me ye can do nothing.” 


CHAPTER 51 
FAITH THE GROUND OF ALL RIGHTEOUSNESS 


The righteousness of the law is proposed in these terms,—that whosoever shall do it shall live in it; and 
the purpose is, that when each has discovered his own weakness, he may not by his own strength, nor by 
the letter of the law (which cannot be done), but by faith, conciliating the Justifier, attain, and do, and live 
in it. For the work in which he who does it shall live, is not done except by one who is justified. His 
justification, however, is obtained by faith; and concerning faith it is written, “Say not in thine heart, Who 
shall ascend into heaven? (that is, to bring down Christ therefrom;) or, Who shall descend into the deep? 
(that is, to bring up Christ again from the dead.) But what saith it? The word is nigh thee, even in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart: that is (says he), the word of faith which we preach: That if thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised Him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved.” As far as he is saved, so far is he righteous. For by this faith we believe that God will 
raise even us from the dead,—even now in the spirit, that we may in this present world live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in the renewal of His grace; and by and by in our flesh, which shall rise again to 
immortality, which indeed is the reward of the Spirit, who precedes it by a resurrection which is 
appropriate to Himself,—that is, by justification. “For we are buried with Christ by baptism unto death, 
that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in 
newness of life.” By faith, therefore, in Jesus Christ we obtain salvation,—both in so far as it is begun 
within us in reality, and in so far as its perfection is waited for in hope; “for whosoever shall call on the 
name of the Lord shall be saved.” “How abundant,” says the Psalmist, “is the multitude of Thy goodness, 
O Lord, which Thou hast laid up for them that fear Thee, and hast perfected for them that hope in Thee!” 
By the law we fear God; by faith we hope in God: but from those who fear punishment grace is hidden. 
And the soul which labours under this fear, since it has not conquered its evil concupiscence, and from 
which this fear, like a harsh master, has not departed,—let it flee by faith for refuge to the mercy of God, 
that He may give it what He commands, and may, by inspiring into it the sweetness of His grace through 
His Holy Spirit, cause the soul to delight more in what He teaches it, than it delights in what opposes His 
instruction. In this manner it is that the great abundance of His sweetness,—that is, the law of faith,—His 
love which is in our hearts, and shed abroad, is perfected in them that hope in Him, that good may be 
wrought by the soul, healed not by the fear of punishment, but by the love of righteousness. 


CHAPTER 52 [XXX.] 
GRACE ESTABLISHES FREE WILL 


Do we then by grace make void free will? God forbid! Nay, rather we establish free will. For even as the 
law by faith, so free will by grace, is not made void, but established. For neither is the law fulfilled except 
by free will; but by the law is the knowledge of sin, by faith the acquisition of grace against sin, by grace 
the healing of the soul from the disease of sin, by the health of the soul freedom of will, by free will the 
love of righteousness, by love of righteousness the accomplishment of the law. Accordingly, as the law is 
not made void, but is established through faith, since faith procures grace whereby the law is fulfilled; so 
free will is not made void through grace, but is established, since grace cures the will whereby 
righteousness is freely loved. Now all the stages which I have here connected together in their successive 
links, have severally their proper voices in the sacred Scriptures. The law says: “Thou shall not covet.” 
Faith says: “Heal my soul, for I have sinned against Thee.” Grace says: “Behold, thou art made whole: sin 
no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.” Health says: “O Lord my God, I cried unto Thee, and Thou 
hast healed me.” Free will says: “I will freely sacrifice unto Thee.” Love of righteousness says: 
“Transgressors told me pleasant tales, but not according to Thy law, O Lord.” How is it then that 
miserable men dare to be proud, either of their free will, before they are freed, or of their own strength, if 
they have been freed? They do not observe that in the very mention of free will they pronounce the name 
of liberty. But “where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” If, therefore, they are the slaves of sin, why 
do they boast of free will? For by what a man is overcome, to the same is he delivered as a slave. But if 
they have been freed, why do they vaunt themselves as if it were by their own doing, and boast, as if they 
had not received? Or are they free in such sort that they do not choose to have Him for their Lord who 
says to them: “Without me ye can do nothing;” and “If the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed?” 


CHAPTER 53 [XXXI.] 
VOLITION AND ABILITY 


Some one will ask whether the faith itself, in which seems to be the beginning either of salvation, or of 
that series leading to salvation which I have just mentioned, is placed in our power. We shall see more 
easily, if we first examine with some care what “our power” means. Since, then, there are two things,— 
will and ability; it follows that not every one that has the will has therefore the ability also, nor has every 
one that possesses the ability the will also; for as we sometimes will what we cannot do, so also we 
sometimes can do what we do not will. From the words themselves when sufficiently considered, we shall 
detect, in the very ring of the terms, the derivation of volition from willingness, and of ability from 
ableness. Therefore, even as the man who wishes has volition, so also the man who can has ability. But in 
order that a thing may be done by ability, the volition must be present. For no man is usually said to doa 
thing with ability if he did it unwillingly. Although, at the same time, if we observe more precisely, even 
what a man is compelled to do unwillingly, he does, if he does it, by his volition; only he is said to be an 
unwilling agent, or to act against his will, because he would prefer some other thing. He is compelled, 
indeed, by some unfortunate influence, to do what he does under compulsion, wishing to escape it or to 
remove it out of his way. For if his volition be so strong that he prefers not doing this to not suffering that, 
then beyond doubt he resists the compelling influence, and does it not. And accordingly, if he does it, it is 
not with a full and free will, but yet it is not without will that he does it; and inasmuch as the volition is 
followed by its effect, we cannot say that he lacked the ability to do it. If, indeed, he willed to do it, 
yielding to compulsion, but could not, although we should allow that a coerced will was present, we 
should yet say that ability was absent. But when he did not do the thing because he was unwilling, then of 
course the ability was present, but the volition was absent, since he did it not, by his resistance to the 
compelling influence. Hence it is that even they who compel, or who persuade, are accustomed to say, 
Why don’t you do what you have in your ability, in order to avoid this evil? While they who are utterly 
unable to do what they are compelled to do, because they are supposed to be able usually answer by 
excusing themselves, and say, I would do it if it were in my ability. What then do we ask more, since we 
call that ability when to the volition is added the faculty of doing? Accordingly, every one is said to have 
that in his ability which he does if he likes, and does not if he dislikes. 


CHAPTER 54 
WHETHER FAITH BE IN A MAN’S OWN POWER 


Attend now to the point which we have laid down for discussion: whether faith is in our own power? We 
now speak of that faith which we employ when we believe anything, not that which we give when we 
make a promise; for this too is called faith. We use the word in one sense when we say, “He had no faith in 
me,” and in another sense when we Say, “He did not keep faith with me.” The one phrase means, “He did 
not believe what I said;” the other, “He did not do what he promised.” According to the faith by which we 
believe, we are faithful to God; but according to that whereby a thing is brought to pass which is 
promised, God Himself even is faithful to us; for the apostle declares, “God is faithful, who will not suffer 
you to be tempted above that ye are able.” Well, now, the former is the faith about which we inquire, 


Whether it be in our power? even the faith by which we believe God, or believe on God. For of this it is 
written, “Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto him for righteousness.” And again, “To him that 
believeth on Him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness.” Consider now whether 
anybody believes, if he be unwilling; or whether he believes not, if he shall have willed it. Such a position, 
indeed, is absurd (for what is believing but consenting to the truth of what is said? and this consent is 
certainly voluntary): faith, therefore, is in our own power. But, as the apostle says: “There is no power but 
comes from God,” what reason then is there why it may not be said to us even of this: “What hast thou 
which thou hast not received?”—for it is God who gave us even to believe. Nowhere, however, in Holy 
Scripture do we find such an assertion as, There is no volition but comes from God. And rightly is it not so 
written, because it is not true: otherwise God would be the author even of sins (which Heaven forbid!), if 
there were no volition except what comes from Him; inasmuch as an evil volition alone is already a sin, 
even if the effect be wanting,—in other words, if it has not ability. But when the evil volition receives 
ability to accomplish its intention, this proceeds from the judgment of God, with whom there is no 
unrighteousness. He indeed punishes after this manner; nor is His chastisement unjust because it is 
secret. The ungodly man, however, is not aware that he is being punished, except when he unwillingly 
discovers by an open penalty how much evil he has willingly committed. This is just what the apostle says 
of certain men: “God hath given them up to the evil desires of their own hearts, . . . to do those things that 
are not convenient.” Accordingly, the Lord also said to Pilate: “Thou couldest have no power at all against 
me, except it were given thee from above.” But still, when the ability is given, surely no necessity is 
imposed. Therefore, although David had received ability to kill Saul, he preferred sparing to striking him. 
Whence we understand that bad men receive ability for the condemnation of their depraved will, while 
good men receive ability for trying of their good will. 


CHAPTER 55 [XXXII] 
WHAT FAITH IS LAUDABLE 


Since faith, then, is in our power, inasmuch as every one believes when he likes, and, when he believes, 
believes voluntarily; our next inquiry, which we must conduct with care, is, What faith it is which the 
apostle commends with so much earnestness? For indiscriminate faith is not good. Accordingly we find 
this caution: “Brethren, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits whether they are of God.” Nor must the 
clause in commendation of love, that it “believeth all things,” be so understood as if we should detract 
from the love of any one, if he refuses to believe at once what he hears. For the same love admonishes us 
that we ought not readily to believe anything evil about a brother; and when anything of the kind is said of 
him, does it not judge it to be more suitable to its character not to believe? Lastly, the same love, “which 
believeth all things,” does not believe every spirit. Accordingly, charity believes all things no doubt, but it 
believes in God. Observe, it is not said, Believes in all things. It cannot therefore be doubted that the faith 
which is commended by the apostle is the faith whereby we believe in God. 


CHAPTER 56 


THE FAITH OF THOSE WHO ARE UNDER THE LAW DIFFERENT FROM THE FAITH OF OTHERS 


But there is yet another distinction to be observed,—since they who are under the law both attempt to 
work their own righteousness through fear of punishment, and fail to do God’s righteousness, because 
this is accomplished by the love to which only what is lawful is pleasing, and never by the fear which is 
forced to have in its work the thing which is lawful, although it has something else in its will which would 
prefer, if it were only possible, that to be lawful which is not lawful. These persons also believe in God; for 
if they had no faith in Him at all, neither would they of course have any dread of the penalty of His law. 
This, however, is not the faith which the apostle commends. He says: “Ye have not received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear; but ye have received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” The 
fear, then, of which we speak is slavish; and therefore, even though there be in it a belief in the Lord, yet 
righteousness is not loved by it, but condemnation is feared. God’s children, however, exclaim, “Abba, 
Father,”—one of which words they of the circumcision utter; the other, they of the uncircumcision,—the 
Jew first, and then the Greek; since there is “one God, which justifieth the circumcision by faith, and the 
uncircumcision through faith.” When indeed they utter this call, they seek something; and what do they 
seek, but that which they hunger and thirst after? And what else is this but that which is said of them, 
“Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled?” Let, then, those 
who are under the law pass over hither, and become sons instead of slaves; and yet not so as to cease to 
be slaves, but so as, while they are sons, still to serve their Lord and Father freely. For even this have they 
received; for the Only-begotten “gave them power to become the sons of God, even to them that believe 
on His name;” and He advised them to ask, to seek, and to knock, in order to receive, to find, and to have 
the gate opened to them, adding by way of rebuke, the words : “If ye, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts to your children, how much more shall your Father which is in heaven give good things to them that 
ask Him?” When, therefore, that strength of sin, the law, inflamed the sting of death, even sin, to take 
occasion and by the commandment work all manner of concupiscence in them, of whom were they to ask 
for the gift of continence but of Him who knows how to give good gifts to His children? Perhaps, however, 
a man, in his folly, is unaware that no one can be continent except God give him the gift. To know this, 


indeed, he requires Wisdom herself. Why, then, does he not listen to the Spirit of his Father, speaking 
through Christ’s apostle, or even Christ Himself, who says in His gospel, “Seek and ye shall find;” and who 
also says to us, speaking by His apostle: “If any one of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to 
all men liberally, and upbraideth not, and it shall be given to him. Let him, however, ask in faith, nothing 
wavering?” This is the faith by which the just man lives; this is the faith whereby he believes on Him who 
justifies the ungodly; this is the faith through which boasting is excluded, either by the retreat of that with 
which we become self-inflated, or by the rising of that with which we glory in the Lord. This, again, is the 
faith by which we procure that largess of the Spirit, of which it is said: “We indeed through the Spirit wait 
for the hope of righteousness by faith.” But this admits of the further question, Whether he meant by “the 
hope of righteousness” that by which righteousness hopes, or that whereby righteousness is itself hoped 
for? For the just man, who lives by faith, hopes undoubtedly for eternal life; and the faith likewise, which 
hungers and thirsts for righteousness, makes progress therein by the renewal of the inward man day by 
day, and hopes to be satiated therewith in that eternal life, where shall be realized that which is said of 
God by the psalm: “Who satisfieth thy desire with good things.” This, moreover, is the faith whereby they 
are saved to whom it is said: “By grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift 
of God: not of works, lest any man should boast. For we are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God hath before ordained that we should walk in them.” This, in short, is the faith 
which works not by fear, but by love; not by dreading punishment, but by loving righteousness. Whence, 
therefore, arises this love,—that is to say, this charity,—by which faith works, if not from the source 
whence faith itself obtained it? For it would not be within us, to what extent soever it is in us, if it were 
not diffused in our hearts by the Holy Ghost who is given to us. Now “the love of God” is said to be shed 
abroad in our hearts, not because He loves us, but because He makes us lovers of Himself; just as “the 
righteousness of God” is used in the sense of our being made righteous by His gift; and “the salvation of 
the Lord,” in that we are saved by Him; and “the faith of Jesus Christ,” because He makes us believers in 
Him. This is that righteousness of God, which He not only teaches us by the precept of His law, but also 
bestows upon us by the gift of His Spirit. 


CHAPTER 57 [XXXIII.] 


WHENCE COMES THE WILL TO BELIEVE? 


But it remains for us briefly to inquire, Whether the will by which we believe be itself the gift of God, or 
whether it arise from that free will which is naturally implanted in us? If we say that it is not the gift of 
God, we must then incur the fear of supposing that we have discovered some answer to the apostle’s 
reproachful appeal: “What hast thou that thou didst not receive? Now, if thou didst receive it, why dost 
thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it?”—even some such an answer as this: “See, we have the will to 
believe, which we did not receive. See in what we glory,—even in what we did not receive!” If, however, 
we were to say that this kind of will is nothing but the gift of God, we should then have to fear lest 
unbelieving and ungodly men might not unreasonably seem to have some fair excuse for their unbelief, in 
the fact that God has refused to give them this will. Now this that the apostle says, “It is God that worketh 
in you both to will and to do of His own good pleasure,” belongs already to that grace which faith secures, 
in order that good works may be within the reach of man,—even the good works which faith achieves 
through the love which is shed abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost which is given to us. If we believe 
that we may attain this grace (and of course believe voluntarily), then the question arises whence we have 
this will?—if from nature, why it is not at everybody’s command, since the same God made all men? if 
from God’s gift, then again, why is not the gift open to all, since “He will have all men to be saved, and to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth?” 


CHAPTER 58 
THE FREE WILL OF MAN IS AN INTERMEDIATE POWER 


Let us then, first of all, lay down this proposition, and see whether it satisfies the question before us: that 
free will, naturally assigned by the Creator to our rational soul, is such a neutral power, as can either 
incline towards faith, or turn towards unbelief. Consequently a man cannot be said to have even that will 
with which he believes in God, without having received it; since this rises at the call of God out of the free 
will which he received naturally when he was created. God no doubt wishes all men to be saved and to 
come into the knowledge of the truth; but yet not so as to take away from them free will, for the good or 
the evil use of which they may be most righteously judged. This being the case, unbelievers indeed do 
contrary to the will of God when they do not believe His gospel; nevertheless they do not therefore 
overcome His will, but rob their own selves of the great, nay, the very greatest, good, and implicate 
themselves in penalties of punishment, destined to experience the power of Him in punishments whose 
mercy in His gifts they despised. Thus God’s will is for ever invincible; but it would be vanquished, unless 
it devised what to do with such as despised it, or if these despises could in any way escape from the 
retribution which He has appointed for such as they. Suppose a master, for example, who should say to his 
servants, I wish you to labour in my vineyard, and, after your work is done, to feast and take your rest but 
who, at the same time, should require any who refused to work to grind in the mill ever after. Whoever 
neglected such a command would evidently act contrary to the master’s will; but he would do more than 


that,—he would vanquish that will, if he also escaped the mill. This, however, cannot possibly happen 
under the government of God. Whence it is written, “God hath spoken once,”—that is, irrevocably,— 
although the passage may refer also to His one only Word. He then adds what it is which He had 
irrevocably uttered, saying: “Twice have I heard this, that power belongeth unto God. Also unto Thee, O 
Lord, doth mercy belong: because Thou wilt render to every man according to his work.” He therefore will 
be guilty unto condemnation under God’s power, who shall think too contemptuously of His mercy to 
believe in Him. But whosoever shall put his trust in Him, and yield himself up to Him, for the forgiveness 
of all his sins, for the cure of all his corruption, and for the kindling and illumination of his soul by His 
warmth and light, shall have good works by his grace; and by them he shall be even in his body redeemed 
from the corruption of death, crowned, satisfied with blessings,—not temporal, but eternal,—above what 
we can ask or understand. 


CHAPTER 59 
MERCY AND PITY IN THE JUDGMENT OF GOD 


This is the order observed in the psalm, where it is said: “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His 
recompenses; who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth all thy diseases; who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction; who crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender mercy; who satisfieth thy desire with 
good things.” And lest by any chance these great blessings should be despaired of under the deformity of 
our old, that is, mortal condition, the Psalmist at once says, “Thy youth shall be renewed like the eagle’s;” 
as much as to say, All that you have heard belongs to the new man and to the new covenant. Now let us 
consider together briefly these things, and with delight contemplate the praise of mercy, that is, of the 
grace of God. “Bless the Lord, O my soul,” he says, “and forget not all His recompenses.” Observe, he 
does not say blessings, but recompenses; because He recompenses evil with good. “Who forgiveth all 
thine iniquities:” this is done in the sacrament of baptism. “Who healeth all thy diseases:” this is effected 
by the believer in the present life, while the flesh so lusts against the spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh, that we do not the things we would; whilst also another law in our members wars against the law of 
our mind; whilst to will is present indeed to us but not how to perform that which is good. These are the 
diseases of a man’s old nature which, however, if we only advance with persevering purpose, are healed 
by the growth of the new nature day by day, by the faith which operates through love. “Who redeemeth 
thy life from destruction;” this will take place at the resurrection of the dead in the last day. “Who 
crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender mercy;” this shall be accomplished in the day of judgment; 
for when the righteous King shall sit upon His throne to render to every man according to his works, who 
shall then boast of having a pure heart? or who shall glory of being clean from sin? It was therefore 
necessary to mention God’s loving-kindness and tender mercy there, where one might expect debts to be 
demanded and deserts recompensed so strictly as to leave no room for mercy. He crowns, therefore, with 
loving-kindness and tender mercy; but even so according to works. For he shall be separated to the right 
hand, to whom, it is said, “I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat.” There will, however, be also 
“judgment without mercy;” but it will be for him “that hath not showed mercy.” But “blessed are the 
merciful: for they shall obtain mercy” of God. Then, as soon as those on the left hand shall have gone into 
eternal fire, the righteous, too, shall go into everlasting life, because He says: “This is life eternal, that 
they may know Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” And with this knowledge, 
this vision, this contemplation, shall the desire of their soul be satisfied; for it shall be enough for it to 
have this and nothing else,—there being nothing more for it to desire, to aspire to, or to require. It was 
with a craving after this full joy that his heart glowed who said to the Lord Christ, “Show us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us;” and to whom the answer was returned, “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
Because He is Himself the eternal life, in order that men may know the one true God, Thee and whom 
Thou hast sent, Jesus Christ. If, however, he that has seen the Son has also seen the Father, then assuredly 
he who sees the Father and the Son sees also the Holy Spirit of the Father and the Son. So we do not take 
away free will, whilst our soul blesses the Lord and forgets not all His recompenses; nor does it, in 
ignorance of God’s righteousness, wish to set up one of its own; but it believes in Him who justifies the 
ungodly, and until it arrives at sight, it lives by faith,—even the faith which works by love. And this love is 
shed abroad in our hearts, not by the sufficiency of our own will, nor by the letter of the law, but by the 
Holy Ghost who has been given to us. 


CHAPTER 60 [XXXIV.] 
THE WILL TO BELIEVE IS FROM GOD 


Let this discussion suffice, if it satisfactorily meets the question we had to solve. It may be, however, 
objected in reply, that we must take heed lest some one should suppose that the sin would have to be 
imputed to God which is committed by free will, if in the passage where it is asked, “What hast thou which 
thou didst not receive?” the very will by which we believe is reckoned as a gift of God, because it arises 
out of the free will which we received at our creation. Let the objector, however, attentively observe that 
this will is to be ascribed to the divine gift, not merely because it arises from our free will, which was 
created naturally with us; but also because God acts upon us by the incentives of our perceptions, to will 
and to believe, either externally by evangelical exhortations, where even the commands of the law also do 


something, if they so far admonish a man of his infirmity that he betakes himself to the grace that justifies 
by believing; or internally, where no man has in his own control what shall enter into his thoughts, 
although it appertains to his own will to consent or to dissent. Since God, therefore, in such ways acts 
upon the reasonable soul in order that it may believe in Him (and certainly there is no ability whatever in 
free will to believe, unless there be persuasion or summons towards some one in whom to believe), it 
surely follows that it is God who both works in man the willing to believe, and in all things prevents us 
with His mercy. To yield our consent, indeed, to God’s summons, or to withhold it, is (as I have said) the 
function of our own will. And this not only does not invalidate what is said, “For what hast thou that thou 
didst not receive?” but it really confirms it. For the soul cannot receive and possess these gifts, which are 
here referred to, except by yielding its consent. And thus whatever it possesses, and whatever it receives, 
is from God; and yet the act of receiving and having belongs, of course, to the receiver and possessor. 
Now, should any man be for constraining us to examine into this profound mystery, why this person is so 
persuaded as to yield, and that person is not, there are only two things occurring to me, which I should 
like to advance as my answer: “O the depth of the riches!” and “Is there unrighteousness with God?” If the 
man is displeased with such an answer, he must seek more learned disputants; but let him beware lest he 
find presumptuous ones. 


CHAPTER 61 [XXXV.] 
CONCLUSION OF THE WORK 


Let us at last bring our book to an end. I hardly know whether we have accomplished our purpose at all by 
our great prolixity. It is not in respect of you, [my Marcellinus,] that I have this misgiving, for I know your 
faith; but with reference to the minds of those for whose sake you wished me to write,—who so much in 
opposition to my opinion, but (to speak mildly, and not to mention Him who spoke in His apostles) 
certainly against not only the opinion of the great Apostle Paul, but also his strong, earnest, and vigilant 
conflict, prefer maintaining their own views with tenacity to listening to him, when he “beseeches them by 
the mercies of God,” and tells them, “through the grace of God which was given to him, not to think of 
themselves more highly than they ought to think, but to think soberly, according as God had dealt to every 
man the measure of faith.” 


CHAPTER 62 
HE RETURNS TO THE QUESTION WHICH MARCELLINUS HAD PROPOSED TO HIM 


But I beg of you to advert to the question which you proposed to me, and to what we have made out of it 
in the lengthy process of this discussion. You were perplexed how I could have said that it was possible for 
a man to be without sin, if his will were not wanting, by the help of God’s aid, although no man in the 
present life had ever lived, was living, or would live, of such perfect righteousness. Now, in the books 
which I formerly addressed to you, I set forth this very question. I said: “If I were asked whether it be 
possible for a man to be without sin in this life, I should allow the possibility, by the grace of God, and his 
own free will; for I should have no doubt that the free will itself is of God’s grace,—that is, has its place 
among the gifts of God,—not only as to its existence, but also in respect of its goodness; that is, that it 
applies itself to doing the commandments of God. And so, God’s grace not only shows what ought to be 
done, but also helps to the possibility of doing what it shows.” You seemed to think it absurd, that a thing 
which was possible should be unexampled. Hence arose the subject treated of in this book; and thus did it 
devolve on me to show that a thing was possible although no example of it could be found. We accordingly 
adduced certain cases out of the gospel and of the law, at the beginning of this work,—such as the passing 
of a camel through the eye of a needle; and the twelve thousand legions of angels, who could fight for 
Christ, if He pleased; and those nations which God said He could have exterminated at once from the face 
of His people,—none of which possibilities were ever reduced to fact. To these instances may be added 
those which are referred to in the Book of Wisdom, suggesting how many are the strange torments and 
troubles which God was able to employ against ungodly men, by using the creature which was obedient to 
His beck, which, however, He did not employ. One might also allude to that mountain, which faith could 
remove into the sea, although, nevertheless, it was never done, so far as we have ever read or heard. Now 
you see how thoughtless and foolish would be the man who should say that any one of these things is 
impossible with God, and how opposed to the sense of Scripture would be his assertion. Many other cases 
of this kind may occur to anybody who reads or thinks, the possibility of which with God we cannot deny, 
although an example of them be lacking. 


CHAPTER 63 
AN OBJECTION 


But inasmuch as it may be said that the instances which I have been quoting are divine works, whereas to 
live righteously is a work that belongs to ourselves, I undertook to show that even this too is a divine 
work. This I have done in the present book, with perhaps a fuller statement than is necessary, although I 
seem to myself to have said too little against the opponents of the grace of God. And I am never so much 
delighted in my treatment of a subject as when Scripture comes most copiously to my aid; and when the 


question to be discussed requires that “he that glorieth should glory in the Lord;” and that we should in 
all things lift up our hearts and give thanks to the Lord our God, from whom, “as the Father of lights, 
every good and every perfect gift cometh down.” Now if a gift is not God’s gift, because it is wrought by 
us, or because we act by His gift, then it is not a work of God that “a mountain should be removed into the 
sea,” inasmuch as, according to the Lord’s statement, it is by the faith of men that this is possible. 
Moreover, He attributes the deed to their actual operation: “If ye have faith in yourselves as a grain of 
mustard-seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, “Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea; and it 
shall be done, and nothing shall be impossible to you.” Observe how He said “to you,” not “to Me” or “to 
the Father;” and yet it is certain that no man does such a thing without God’s gift and operation. See how 
an instance of perfect righteousness is unexampled among men, and yet is not impossible. For it might be 
achieved if there were only applied so much of will as suffices for so great a thing. There would, however, 
be so much will, if there were hidden from us none of those conditions which pertain to righteousness; 
and at the same time these so delighted our mind, that whatever hindrance of pleasure or pain might else 
occur, this delight in holiness would prevail over every rival affection. And that this is not realized, is not 
owing to any intrinsic impossibility, but to God’s judicial act. For who can be ignorant, that what he should 
know is not in man’s power; nor does it follow that what he has discovered to be a desirable object is 
actually desired, unless he also feel a delight in that object, commensurate with its claims on his 
affection? For this belongs to health of soul. 


CHAPTER 64 [XXXVI.] 
WHEN THE COMMANDMENT TO LOVE IS FULFILLED 


But somebody will perhaps think that we lack nothing for the knowledge of righteousness, since the Lord, 
when He summarily and briefly expounded His word on earth, informed us that the whole law and the 
prophets depend on two commandments; nor was He silent as to what these were, but declared them in 
the plainest words: “Thou shall love,” said He, “the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind;” and “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” What is more surely true than that, 
if these be fulfilled, all righteousness is fulfilled? But the man who sets his mind on this truth must also 
carefully attend to another—in how many things we all of us offend, while we suppose that what we do is 
pleasant, or, at all events, not unpleasing, to God whom we love; and afterwards, having (through His 
inspired word, or else by being warned in some clear and certain way) learned what is not pleasing to 
Him, we pray to Him that He would forgive us on our repentance. The life of man is full of examples of 
this. But whence comes it that we fall short of knowing what is pleasing to Him, if it be not that He is to 
that extent unknown to us? “For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to face.” Who, 
however, can make so bold, on arriving far enough, to say: “Then shall I know even as also I am known,” 
as to think that they who shall see God will have no greater love towards Him than they have who now 
believe in Him? or that the one ought to be compared to the other, as if they were very near to each other? 
Now, if love increases just in proportion as our knowledge of its object becomes more intimate, of course 
we ought to believe that there is as much wanting now to the fulfilment of righteousness as there is 
defective in our love of it. A thing may indeed be known or believed, and yet not loved; but it is an 
impossibility that a thing can be loved which is neither known nor believed. But if the saints, in the 
exercise of their faith, could arrive at that great love, than which (as the Lord Himself testified) no greater 
can possibly be exhibited in the present life,—even to lay down their lives for the faith, or for their 
brethren,—then after their pilgrimage here, in which their walk is by “faith,” when they shall have 
reached the “sight” of that final happiness which we hope for, though as yet we see it not, and wait for in 
patience, then undoubtedly love itself shall be not only greater than that which we here experience, but 
far higher than all which we ask or think; and yet it cannot be possibly more than “with all our heart, and 
with all our soul, and with all our mind.” For there remains in us nothing which can be added to the 
whole; since, if anything did remain, there would not be the whole. Therefore the first commandment 
about righteousness, which bids us love the Lord with all our heart, and soul, and mind (the next to which 
is, that we love our neighbour as ourselves), we shall completely fulfil in that life when we shall see face 
to face. But even now this commandment is enjoined upon us, that we may be reminded what we ought by 
faith to require, and what we should in our hope look forward to, and, “forgetting the things which are 
behind, reach forth to the things which are before.” And thus, as it appears to me, that man has made a 
far advance, even in the present life, in the righteousness which is to be perfected hereafter, who has 
discovered by this very advance how very far removed he is from the completion of righteousness. 


CHAPTER 65 


IN WHAT SENSE A SINLESS RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THIS LIFE CAN BE ASSERTED 


Forasmuch, however, as an inferior righteousness may be said to be competent to this life, whereby the 
just man lives by faith although absent from the Lord, and, therefore, walking by faith and not yet by 
sight,—it may be without absurdity said, no doubt, in respect of it, that it is free from sin; for it ought not 
to be attributed to it as a fault, that it is not as yet sufficient for so great a love to God as is due to the 
final, complete, and perfect condition thereof. It is one thing to fail at present in attaining to the fulness of 
love, and another thing to be swayed by no lust. A man ought therefore to abstain from every unlawful 


desire, although he loves God now far less than it is possible to love Him when He becomes an object of 
sight; just as in matters connected with the bodily senses, the eye can receive no pleasure from any kind 
of darkness, although it may be unable to look with a firm sight amidst refulgent light. Only let us see to it 
that we so constitute the soul of man in this corruptible body, that, although it has not yet swallowed up 
and consumed the motions of earthly lust in that super-eminent perfection of the love of God, it 
nevertheless, in that inferior righteousness to which we have referred, gives no consent to the aforesaid 
lust for the purpose of effecting any unlawful thing. In respect, therefore, of that immortal life, the 
commandment is even now applicable: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might;” but in reference to the present life the following: “Let not sin reign in 
your mortal body, that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof.” To the one, again, belongs, “Thou shalt not 
covet;” to the other, “Thou shalt not go after thy lusts.” To the one it appertains to seek for nothing more 
than to continue in its perfect state; to the other it belongs actively to do the duty committed to it, and to 
hope as its reward for the perfection of the future life,—so that in the one the just man may live 
forevermore in the sight of that happiness which in this life was his object of desire; in the other, he may 
live by that faith whereon rests his desire for the ultimate blessedness as its certain end. (These things 
being so, it will be sin in the man who lives by faith ever to consent to an unlawful delight,—by committing 
not only frightful deeds and crimes, but even trifling faults; sinful, if he lend an ear to a word that ought 
not to be listened to, or a tongue to a phrase which should not be uttered; sinful, if he entertains a thought 
in his heart in such a way as to wish that an evil pleasure were a lawful one, although known to be 
unlawful by the commandment,—for this amounts to a consent to sin, which would certainly be carried out 
in act, unless fear of punishment deterred.) Have such just men, while living by faith, no need to say: 
“Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors?” And do they prove this to be wrong which is written, 
“In Thy sight shall no man living be justified?” and this: “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us?” and, “There is no man that sinneth not;” and again, “There is not on 
the earth a righteous man, who doeth good and sinneth not” (for both these statements are expressed in a 
general future sense,—”sinneth not,” “will not sin,”—not in the past time, “has not sinned”)?—and all 
other places of this purport contained in the Holy Scripture? Since, however, these passages cannot 
possibly be false, it plainly follows, to my mind, that whatever be the quality or extent of the righteousness 
which we may definitely ascribe to the present life, there is not a man living in it who is absolutely free 
from all sin; and that it is necessary for every one to give, that it may be given to him; and to forgive, that 
it may be forgiven him; and whatever righteousness he has, not to presume that he has it of himself, but 
from the grace of God, who justifies him, and still to go on hungering and thirsting for righteousness from 
Him who is the living bread, and with whom is the fountain of life; who works in His saints, whilst 
labouring amidst temptation in this life, their justification in such manner that He may still have 
somewhat to impart to them liberally when they ask, and something mercifully to forgive them when they 
confess. 


CHAPTER 66 


ALTHOUGH PERFECT RIGHTEOUSNESS BE NOT FOUND HERE ON EARTH, IT IS STILL NOT IMPOSSIBLE 


But let objectors find, if they can, any man, while living under the weight of this corruption, in whom God 
has no longer anything to forgive; unless nevertheless they acknowledge that such an individual has been 
aided in the attainment of his good character not merely by the teaching of the law which God gave, but 
also by the infusion of the Spirit of grace—they will incur the charge of ungodliness itself, not of this or 
that particular sin. Of course they are not at all able to discover such a man, if they receive in a becoming 
manner the testimony of the divine writings. Still, for all that, it must not by any means be said that the 
possibility is lacking to God whereby the will of man can be so assisted, that there can be accomplished in 
every respect even now in a man, not that righteousness only which is of faith, but that also in accordance 
with which we shall by and by have to live for ever in the very vision of God. For if he should now wish 
even that this corruptible in any particular man should put on incorruption, and to command him so to live 
among mortal men (not destined himself to die) that his old nature should be wholly and entirely 
withdrawn, and there should be no law in his members warring against the law of his mind,—moreover, 
that he should discover God to be everywhere present, as the saints shall hereafter know and behold Him, 
—who will madly venture to affirm that this is impossible? Men, however, ask why He does not do this; but 
they who raise the question consider not duly the fact that they are human. I am quite certain that, as 
nothing is impossible with God so also there is no iniquity with Him. Equally sure am I that He resists the 
proud, and gives grace to the humble. I know also that to him who had a thorn in the flesh, the messenger 
of Satan to buffet him, lest he should be exalted above measure, it was said, when he besought God for its 
removal once, twice, nay thrice: “My grace is sufficient for thee; for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” There is, therefore, in the hidden depths of God’s judgments, a certain reason why every 
mouth even of the righteous should be shut in its own praise, and only opened for the praise of God. But 
what this certain reason is, who can search, who investigate, who know? So “unsearchable are His 
judgments, and His ways past finding out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been 
his counsellor? or who hath first given to Him, and it shall be recompensed unto him again? For of Him, 
and through Him, and to Him, are all things: to whom be glory for ever. Amen.” 


A Treatise On Nature And Grace 
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BOOK II. CHAP. 42, ON THE FOLLOWING TREATISE, “DE NATURA ET GRATIA.” 


“At that time also there came into my hands a certain book of Pelagius,’ in which he defends, with all the 
argumentative skill he could muster, the nature of man, in opposition to the grace of God whereby the 
unrighteous is justified and we become Christians. The treatise which contains my reply to him, and in 
which I defend grace, not indeed as in opposition to nature, but as that which liberates and controls 
nature, I have entitled On Nature and Grace. In this work sundry short passages, which were quoted by 
Pelagius as the words of the Roman bishop and martyr, Xystus, were vindicated by myself as if they really 
were the words of this Sixtus. For this I thought them at the time; but I afterwards discovered, that Sextus 
the heathen philosopher, and not Xystus the Christian bishop, was their author. This treatise of mine 
begins with the words: The book which you sent me.’“ 


A TREATISE ON NATURE AND GRACE 


He begins with a statement of what is to be investigated concerning nature and grace; he shows that 
nature, as propagated from the flesh of the sinful Adam, being no longer what God made it at first,— 
faultless and sound,—requires the aid of grace, in order that it may be redeemed from the wrath of God 
and regulated for the perfection of righteousness: that the penal fault of nature leads to a most righteous 
retribution: whilst grace itself is not rendered to any deserts of ours, but is given gratuitously; and they 
who are not delivered by it are justly condemned. He afterwards refutes, with answers on every several 
point, a work by Pelagius, who supports this self-same nature in opposition to grace; among other things 
especially, in his desire to recommend the opinion that a man can live without sin, he contended that 
nature had not been weakened and changed by sin; for, otherwise, the matter of sin (which he thinks 
absurd) would be its punishment, if the sinner were weakened to such a degree that he committed more 
sin. He goes on to enumerate sundry righteous men both of the Old and of the New Testaments: deeming 
these to have been free from sin, he alleged the possibility of not sinning to be inherent in man; and this 
he attributed to God’s grace, on the ground that God is the author of that nature in which is inseparably 
inherent this possibility of avoiding sin. Towards the end of this treatise there is an examination of sundry 
extracts from old writers, which Pelagius adduced in support of his views, and expressly from Hilary, 
Ambrose, and even Augustin himself. 


CHAPTER 1 [I.] 


THE OCCASION OF PUBLISHING THIS WORK; WHAT GOD’S RIGHTEOUSNESS IS 


The book which you sent to me, my beloved sons, Timasius and Jacobus, I have read through hastily, but 
not indifferently, omitting only the few points which are plain enough to everybody; and I saw in it a man 
inflamed with most ardent zeal against those, who, when in their sins they ought to censure human will, 
are more forward in accusing the nature of men, and thereby endeavour to excuse themselves. He shows 
too great a fire against this evil, which even authors of secular literature have severely censured with the 
exclamation: “The human race falsely complains of its own nature!” This same sentiment your author also 
has strongly insisted upon, with all the powers of his talent. I fear, however, that he will chiefly help those 
“who have a zeal for God, but not according to knowledge,” who, “being ignorant of God’s righteousness, 
and going about to establish their own righteousness, have not submitted themselves to the righteousness 
of God.” Now, what the righteousness of God is, which is spoken of here, he immediately afterwards 
explains by adding: “For Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” This 
righteousness of God, therefore, lies not in the commandment of the law, which excites fear, but in the aid 
afforded by the grace of Christ, to which alone the fear of the law, as of a schoolmaster, usefully conducts. 


Now, the man who understands this understands why he is a Christian. For “If righteousness came by the 
law, then Christ is dead in vain.” If, however He did not die in vain, in Him only is the ungodly man 
justified, and to him, on believing in Him who justifies the ungodly, faith is reckoned for righteousness. 
For all men have sinned and come short of the glory of God, being justified freely by His blood. But all 
those who do not think themselves to belong to the “all who have sinned and fall short of the glory of 
God,” have of course no need to become Christians, because “they that be whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick;” whence it is, that He came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. 


CHAPTER 2 [II.] 


FAITH IN CHRIST NOT NECESSARY TO SALVATION, IF A MAN WITHOUT IT CAN LEAD A RIGHTEOUS LIFE 


Therefore the nature of the human race, generated from the flesh of the one transgressor, if it is self- 
sufficient for fulfilling the law and for perfecting righteousness, ought to be sure of its reward, that is, of 
everlasting life, even if in any nation or at any former time faith in the blood of Christ was unknown to it. 
For God is not so unjust as to defraud righteous persons of the reward of righteousness, because there 
has not been announced to them the mystery of Christ’s divinity and humanity, which was manifested in 
the flesh. For how could they believe what they had not heard of; or how could they hear without a 
preacher? For “faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of Christ.” But I say (adds he): Have 
they not heard? “Yea, verily; their sound went out into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the 
world.” Before, however, all this had been accomplished, before the actual preaching of the gospel 
reaches the ends of all the earth—because there are some remote nations still (although it is said they are 
very few) to whom the preached gospel has not found its way,—what must human nature do, or what has 
it done—for it had either not heard that all this was to take place, or has not yet learnt that it was 
accomplished—but believe in God who made heaven and earth, by whom also it perceived by nature that 
it had been itself created, and lead a right life, and thus accomplish His will, uninstructed with any faith in 
the death and resurrection of Christ? Well, if this could have been done, or can still be done, then for my 
part I have to say what the apostle said in regard to the law: “Then Christ died in vain.” For if he said this 
about the law, which only the nation of the Jews received, how much more justly may it be said of the law 
of nature, which the whole human race has received, “If righteousness come by nature, then Christ died 
in vain.” If, however, Christ did not die in vain, then human nature cannot by any means be justified and 
redeemed from God’s most righteous wrath—in a word, from punishment—except by faith and the 
sacrament of the blood of Christ. 


CHAPTER 3 [III.] 


NATURE WAS CREATED SOUND AND WHOLE; IT WAS AFTERWARDS CORRUPTED BY SIN 


Man’s nature, indeed, was created at first faultless and without any sin; but that nature of man in which 
every one is born from Adam, now wants the Physician, because it is not sound. All good qualities, no 
doubt, which it still possesses in its make, life, senses, intellect, it has of the Most High God, its Creator 
and Maker. But the flaw, which darkens and weakens all those natural goods, so that it has need of 
illumination and healing, it has not contracted from its blameless Creator—but from that original sin, 
which it committed by free will. Accordingly, criminal nature has its part in most righteous punishment. 
For, if we are now newly created in Christ, we were, for all that, children of wrath, even as others, “but 
God, who is rich in mercy, for His great love wherewith He loved us, even when we were dead in sins, 
hath quickened us together with Christ, by whose grace we were saved.” 


CHAPTER 4 [IV.] 
FREE GRACE 


This grace, however, of Christ, without which neither infants nor adults can be saved, is not rendered for 
any merits, but is given gratis, on account of which it is also called grace. “Being justified,” says the 
apostle, “freely through His blood.” Whence they, who are not liberated through grace, either because 
they are not yet able to hear, or because they are unwilling to obey; or again because they did not receive, 
at the time when they were unable on account of youth to hear, that bath of regeneration, which they 
might have received and through which they might have been saved, are indeed justly condemned; 
because they are not without sin, either that which they have derived from their birth, or that which they 
have added from their own misconduct. “For all have sinned”—whether in Adam or in themselves—”and 
come short of the glory of God.” 


CHAPTER 5 [V.] 
IT WAS A MATTER OF JUSTICE THAT ALL SHOULD BE CONDEMNED 


The entire mass, therefore, incurs penalty and if the deserved punishment of condemnation were 
rendered to all, it would without doubt be righteously rendered. They, therefore, who are delivered 
therefrom by grace are called, not vessels of their own merits, but “vessels of mercy.” But of whose mercy, 


if not His who sent Christ Jesus into the world to save sinners, whom He foreknew, and foreordained, and 
called, and justified, and glorified? Now, who could be so madly insane as to fail to give ineffable thanks to 
the Mercy which liberates whom it would? The man who correctly appreciated the whole subject could not 
possibly blame the justice of God in wholly condemning all men whatsoever. 


CHAPTER 6 [VI.] 
THE PELAGIANS HAVE VERY STRONG AND ACTIVE MINDS 


If we are simply wise according to the Scriptures, we are not compelled to dispute against the grace of 
Christ, and to make statements attempting to show that human nature both requires no Physician,—in 
infants, because it is whole and sound; and in adults, because it is able to suffice for itself in attaining 
righteousness, if it will. Men no doubt seem to urge acute opinions on these points, but it is only word- 
wisdom, by which the cross of Christ is made of none effect. This, however, “is not the wisdom which 
descendeth from above.” The words which follow in the apostle’s statement I am unwilling to quote; for 
we would rather not be thought to do an injustice to our friends, whose very strong and active minds we 
should be sorry to see running in a perverse, instead of an upright, course. 


CHAPTER 7 [VII.] 


HE PROCEEDS TO CONFUTE THE WORK OF PELAGIUS; HE REFRAINS AS YET FROM MENTIONING PELAGIUS’ 
NAME 


However ardent, then, is the zeal which the author of the book you have forwarded to me entertains 
against those who find a defence for their sins in the infirmity of human nature; not less, nay even much 
greater, should be our eagerness in preventing all attempts to render the cross of Christ of none effect. Of 
none effect, however, it is rendered, if it be contended that by any other means than by Christ’s own 
sacrament it is possible to attain to righteousness and everlasting life. This is actually done in the book to 
which I refer—I will not say by its author wittingly, lest I should express the judgment that he ought not to 
be accounted even a Christian, but, as I rather believe, unconsciously. He has done it, no doubt, with 
much power; I only wish that the ability he has displayed were sound and less like that which insane 
persons are accustomed to exhibit. 


CHAPTER 8 
A DISTINCTION DRAWN BY PELAGIUS BETWEEN THE POSSIBLE AND ACTUAL 


For he first of all makes a distinction: “It is one thing,” says he, “to inquire whether a thing can be, which 
has respect to its possibility only; and another thing, whether or not it is.” This distinction, nobody doubts, 
is true enough; for it follows that whatever is, was able to be; but it does not therefore follow that what is 
able to be, also is. Our Lord, for instance, raised Lazarus; He unquestionably was able to do so. But 
inasmuch as He did not raise up Judas must we therefore contend that He was unable to do so? He 
certainly was able, but He would not. For if He had been willing, He could have effected this too. For the 
Son quickeneth whomsoever He will. Observe, however, what he means by this distinction, true and 
manifest enough in itself, and what he endeavours to make out of it. “We are treating,” says he, “of 
possibility only; and to pass from this to something else, except in the case of some certain fact, we deem 
to be a very serious and extraordinary process.” This idea he turns over again and again, in many ways 
and at great length, so that no one would suppose that he was inquiring about any other point than the 
possibility of not committing sin. Among the many passages in which he treats of this subject, occurs the 
following: “I once more repeat my position: I say that it is possible for a man to be without sin. What do 
you say? That it is impossible for a man to be without sin? But I do not say,” he adds, “that there is a man 
without sin; nor do you say, that there is not a man without sin. Our contention is about what is possible, 
and not possible; not about what is, and is not.” He then enumerates certain passages of Scripture, which 
are usually alleged in opposition to them, and insists that they have nothing to do with the question, which 
is really in dispute, as to the possibility or impossibility of a man’s being without sin. This is what he says: 
“No man indeed is clean from pollution; and, There is no man that sinneth not; and, There is not a just 
man upon the earth; and, There is none that doeth good. There are these and similar passages in 
Scripture,” says he, “but they testify to the point of not being, not of not being able; for by testimonies of 
this sort it is shown what kind of persons certain men were at such and such a time, not that they were 
unable to be something else. Whence they are justly found to be blameworthy. If, however, they had been 
of such a character, simply because they were unable to be anything else, they are free from blame.” 


CHAPTER 9 [VIII.] 
EVEN THEY WHO WERE NOT ABLE TO BE JUSTIFIED ARE CONDEMNED 


See what he has said. I, however, affirm that an infant born in a place where it was not possible for him to 
be admitted to the baptism of Christ, and being overtaken by death, was placed in such circumstances, 
that is to say, died without the bath of regeneration, because it was not possible for him to be otherwise. 


He would therefore absolve him, and, in spite of the Lord’s sentence, open to him the kingdom of heaven. 
The apostle, however, does not absolve him, when he says: “By one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin; by which death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” Rightly, therefore, by virtue of 
that condemnation which runs throughout the mass, is he not admitted into the kingdom of heaven, 
although he was not only not a Christian, but was unable to become one. 


CHAPTER 10 [IX.] 


HE COULD NOT BE JUSTIFIED, WHO HAD NOT HEARD OF THE NAME OF CHRIST; RENDERING THE CROSS OF 
CHRIST OF NONE EFFECT 


But they say: “He is not condemned; because the statement that all sinned in Adam, was not made 
because of the sin which is derived from one’s birth, but because of imitation of him.” If, therefore, Adam 
is said to be the author of all the sins which followed his own, because he was the first sinner of the 
human race, then how is it that Abel, rather than Christ, is not placed at the head of all the righteous, 
because he was the first righteous man? But I am not speaking of the case of an infant. I take the instance 
of a young man, or an old man, who has died in a region where he could not hear of the name of Christ. 
Well, could such a man have become righteous by nature and free will; or could he not? If they contend 
that he could, then see what it is to render the cross of Christ of none effect, to contend that any man 
without it, can be justified by the law of nature and the power of his will. We may here also say, then is 
Christ dead in vain forasmuch as all might accomplish so much as this, even if He had never died; and if 
they should be unrighteous, they would be so because they wished to be, not because they were unable to 
be righteous. But even though a man could not be justified at all without the grace of Christ, he would 
absolve him, if he dared, in accordance with his words, to the effect that, “if a man were of such a 
character, because he could not possibly have been of any other, he would be free from all blame.” 


CHAPTER 11 [X.] 
GRACE SUBTLY ACKNOWLEDGED BY PELAGIUS 


He then starts an objection to his own position, as if, indeed, another person had raised it, and says: “A 
man,’ you will say, may possibly be [without sin]; but it is by the grace of God.’“ He then at once subjoins 
the following, as if in answer to his own suggestion: “I thank you for your kindness, because you are not 
merely content to withdraw your opposition to my statement, which you just now opposed, or barely to 
acknowledge it; but you actually go so far as to approve it. For to say, Aman may possibly, but by this or 
by that,’ is in fact nothing else than not only to assent to its possibility, but also to show the mode and 
condition of its possibility. Nobody, therefore, gives a better assent to the possibility of anything than the 
man who allows the condition thereof; because, without the thing itself, it is not possible for a condition to 
be.” After this he raises another objection against. himself: “But, you will say, you here seem to reject the 
grace of God, inasmuch as you do not even mention it;’” and he then answers the objection: “Now, is it I 
that reject grace, who by acknowledging the thing must needs also confess the means by which it may be 
effected, or you, who by denying the thing do undoubtedly also deny whatever may be the means through 
which the thing is accomplished?” He forgot that he was now answering one who does not deny the thing, 
and whose objection he had just before set forth in these words: “A man may possibly be [without sin]; but 
it is by the grace of God.” How then does that man deny the possibility, in defence of which his opponent 
earnestly contends, when he makes the admission to that opponent that “the thing is possible, but only by 
the grace of God?” That, however, after he is dismissed who already acknowledges the essential thing, he 
still has a question against those who maintain the impossibility of a man’s being without sin, what is it to 
us? Let him ply his questions against any opponents he pleases, provided he only confesses this, which 
cannot be denied without the most criminal impiety, that without the grace of God a man cannot be 
without sin. He says, indeed: “Whether he confesses it to be by grace, or by aid, or by mercy, whatever 
that be by which a man can be without sin,—every one acknowledges the thing itself.” 


CHAPTER 12 [XI.] 


IN OUR DISCUSSIONS ABOUT GRACE, WE DO NOT SPEAK OF THAT WHICH RELATES TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 
OUR NATURE, BUT TO ITS RESTORATION 


I confess to your love, that when I read those words I was filled with a sudden joy, because he did not 
deny the grace of God by which alone a man can be justified; for it is this which I mainly detest and dread 
in discussions of this kind. But when I went on to read the rest, I began to have my suspicions, first of all, 
from the similes he employs. For he says: “If I were to say, man is able to dispute; a bird is able to fly; a 
hare is able to run; without mentioning at the same time the instruments by which these acts can be 
accomplished—that is, the tongue, the wings, and the legs; should I then have denied the conditions of the 
various offices, when I acknowledged the very offices themselves?” It is at once apparent that he has here 
instanced such things as are by nature efficient; for the members of the bodily structure which are here 
mentioned are created with natures of such a kind—the tongue, the wings, the legs. He has not here 
posited any such thing as we wish to have understood by grace, without which no man is justified; for this 
is a topic which is concerned about the cure, not the constitution, of natural functions. Entertaining, then, 


some apprehensions, I proceeded to read all the rest, and I soon found that my suspicions had not been 
unfounded. 


CHAPTER 13 [XII.] 
THE SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF THE LAW’S THREATENINGS; “PERFECT WAYFARERS.” 


But before I proceed further, see what he has said. When treating the question about the difference of 
sins, and starting as an objection to himself, what certain persons allege, “that some sins are light by their 
very frequency, their constant irruption making it impossible that they should be all of them avoided;” he 
thereupon denied that it was “proper that they should be censured even as light offences, if they cannot 
possibly be wholly avoided.” He of course does not notice the Scriptures of the New Testament, wherein 
we learn that the intention of the law in its censure is this, that, by reason of the transgressions which 
men commit, they may flee for refuge to the grace of the Lord, who has pity upon them—”the 
schoolmaster” “shutting them up unto the same faith which should afterwards be revealed;” that by it 
their transgressions may be forgiven, and then not again be committed, by God’s assisting grace. The 
road indeed belongs to all who are progressing in it; although it is they who make a good advance that are 
called “perfect travellers.” That, however, is the height of perfection which admits of no addition, when 
the goal to which men tend has begun to be possessed. 


CHAPTER 14 [XIII.] 
REFUTATION OF PELAGIUS 


But the truth is, the question which is proposed to him—”Are you even yourself without sin?”—does not 
really belong to the subject in dispute. What, however, he says,—that “it is rather to be imputed to his own 
negligence that he is not without sin,” is no doubt well spoken; but then he should deem it to be his duty 
even to pray to God that this faulty negligence get not the dominion over him,—the prayer that a certain 
man once put up, when he said: “Order my steps according to Thy word, and let not any iniquity have 
dominion over me,”—lest, whilst relying on his own diligence as on strength of his own, he should fail to 
attain to the true righteousness either by this way, or by that other method in which, no doubt, perfect 
righteousness is to be desired and hoped for. 


CHAPTER 15 [XIV] 
NOT EVERYTHING [OF DOCTRINAL TRUTH] IS WRITTEN IN SCRIPTURE IN SO MANY WORDS 


That, too, which is said to him, “that it is nowhere written in so many words, A man can be without sin,” 
he easily refutes thus: “That the question here is not in what precise words each doctrinal statement is 
made.” It is perhaps not without reason that, while in several passages of Scripture we may find it said 
that men are without excuse, it is nowhere found that any man is described as being without sin, except 
Him only, of whom it is plainly said, that “He knew no sin.” Similarly, we read in the passage where the 
subject is concerning priests: “He was in all points tempted like as we are, only without sin,”—meaning, of 
course, in that flesh which bore the likeness of sinful flesh, although it was not sinful flesh; a likeness, 
indeed, which it would not have borne if it had not been in every other respect the same as sinful flesh. 
How, however, we are to understand this: “Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin; neither can he 
sin, for his seed remaineth in him;” while the Apostle John himself, as if he had not been born of God, or 
else were addressing men who had not been born of God, lays down this position: “If we say that we have 
no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us,”—I have already explained, with such care as I 
was able, in those books which I wrote to Marcellinus on this very subject. It seems, moreover, to me to be 
an interpretation worthy of acceptance to regard the clause of the above quoted passage: “Neither can he 
sin,” as if it meant: He ought not to commit sin. For who could be so foolish as to say that sin ought to be 
committed, when, in fact, sin is sin, for no other reason than that it ought not to be committed? 


CHAPTER 16 [XV.] 
PELAGIUS CORRUPTS A PASSAGE OF THE APOSTLE JAMES BY ADDING A NOTE OF INTERROGATION 


Now that passage, in which the Apostle James says: “But the tongue can no man tame,” does not appear 
to me to be capable of the interpretation which he would put upon it, when he expounds it, “as if it were 
written by way of reproach; as much as to say: Can no man then, tame the tongue? As if in a reproachful 
tone, which would say: You are able to tame wild beasts; cannot you tame the tongue? As if it were an 
easier thing to tame the tongue than to subjugate wild beasts.” I do not think that this is the meaning of 
the passage. For, if he had meant such an opinion as this to be entertained of the facility of taming the 
tongue, there would have followed in the sequel of the passage a comparison of that member with the 
beasts. As it is, however, it simply goes on to say: “The tongue is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison,”— 
such, of course, as is more noxious than that of beasts and creeping things. For while the one destroys the 
flesh, the other kills the soul. For, “The mouth that belieth slayeth the soul.” It is not, therefore, as if this 
is an easier achievement than the taming of beasts that St. James pronounced the statement before us, or 


would have others utter it; but he rather aims at showing what a great evil in man his tongue is—so great, 
indeed, that it cannot be tamed by any man, although even beasts are tameable by human beings. And he 
said this, not with a view to our permitting, through our neglect, the continuance of so great an evil to 
ourselves, but in order that we might be induced to request the help of divine grace for the taming of the 
tongue. For he does not say: “None can tame the tongue;” but “No man;” in order that, when it is tamed, 
we may acknowledge it to be effected by the mercy of God, the help of God, the grace of God. The soul, 
therefore, should endeavour to tame the tongue, and while endeavouring should pray for assistance; the 
tongue, too, should beg for the taming of the tongue,—He being the tamer who said to His disciples: “It is 
not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” Thus, we are warned by the 
precept to do this,—namely, to make the attempt, and, failing in our own strength, to pray for the help of 
God. 


CHAPTER 17 [XVI.] 
EXPLANATION OF THIS TEXT CONTINUED 


Accordingly, after emphatically describing the evil of the tongue—saying, among other things: “My 
brethren, these things ought not so to be”—he at once, after finishing some remarks which arose out of 
his subject, goes on to add this advice, showing by what help those things would not happen, which (as he 
said) ought not: “Who is a wise man and endowed with knowledge among you? Let him show out of a good 
conversation his works with meekness of wisdom. But if ye have bitter envying and strife in your hearts, 
glory not and lie not against the truth. This wisdom descendeth not from above, but is earthly, sensual, 
devilish. For where there is envying and strife, there is confusion and every evil work. But the wisdom that 
is from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality, and without hypocrisy.” This is the wisdom which tames the tongue; it descends from 
above, and springs from no human heart. Will any one, then, dare to divorce it from the grace of God, and 
with most arrogant vanity place it in the power of man? Why should I pray to God that it be accorded me, 
if it may be had of man? Ought we not to object to this prayer lest injury be done to free will which is self- 
sufficient in the possibility of nature for discharging all the duties of righteousness? We ought, then, to 
object also to the Apostle James himself, who admonishes us in these words: “If any of you lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not, and it shall be given him; but let 
him ask in faith, nothing doubting.” This is the faith to which the commandments drive us, in order that 
the law may prescribe our duty and faith accomplish it. For through the tongue, which no man can tame, 
but only the wisdom which comes down from above, “in many things we all of us offend.” For this truth 
also the same apostle pronounced in no other sense than that in which he afterwards declares: “The 
tongue no man can tame.” 


CHAPTER 18 [XVII.] 
WHO MAY BE SAID TO BE IN THE FLESH 


There is a passage which nobody could place against these texts with the similar purpose of showing the 
impossibility of not sinning: “The wisdom of the flesh is enmity against God; for it is not subject to the law 
of God, neither indeed can be; so then they that are in the flesh cannot please God;” for he here mentions 
the wisdom of the flesh, not the wisdom which cometh from above: moreover, it is manifest, that in this 
passage, by the phrase, “being in the flesh,” are signified, not those who have not yet quitted the body, but 
those who live according to the flesh. The question, however, we are discussing does not lie in this point. 
But what I want to hear from him, if I can, is about those who live according to the Spirit, and who on this 
account are not, in a certain sense, in the flesh, even while they still live here,—whether they, by God’s 
grace, live according to the Spirit, or are sufficient for themselves, natural capability having been 
bestowed on them when they were created, and their own proper will besides. Whereas the fulfilling of 
the law is nothing else than love; and God’s love is shed abroad in our hearts, not by our own selves, but 
by the Holy Ghost which is given to us. 


CHAPTER 19 
SINS OF IGNORANCE; TO WHOM WISDOM IS GIVEN BY GOD ON THEIR REQUESTING IT 


He further treats of sins of ignorance, and says that “a man ought to be very careful to avoid ignorance; 
and that ignorance is blameworthy for this reason, because it is through his own neglect that a man is 
ignorant of that which he certainly must have known if he had only applied diligence;” whereas he prefers 
disputing all things rather than to pray, and say: “Give me understanding, that I may learn Thy 
commandments.” It is, indeed, one thing to have taken no pains to know what sins of negligence were 
apparently expiated even through divers sacrifices of the law; it is another thing to wish to understand, to 
be unable, and then to act contrary to the law, through not understanding what it would have done. We 
are accordingly enjoined to ask of God wisdom, “who giveth to all men liberally;” that is, of course, to all 
men who ask in such a manner, and to such an extent, as so great a matter requires in earnestness of 
petition. 


CHAPTER 20 [XVIII.] 
WHAT PRAYER PELAGIUS WOULD ADMIT TO BE NECESSARY 


He confesses that “sins which have been committed do notwithstanding require to be divinely expiated, 
and that the Lord must be entreated because of them,”—that is, for the purpose, of course, of obtaining 
pardon; “because that which has been done cannot,” it is his own admission, “be undone,” by that “power 
of nature and will of man” which he talks about so much. From this necessity, therefore, it follows that a 
man must pray to be forgiven. That a man, however, requires to be helped not to sin, he has nowhere 
admitted; I read no such admission in this passage; he keeps a strange silence on this subject altogether; 
although the Lord’s Prayer enjoins upon us the necessity of praying both that our debts may be remitted 
to us, and that we may not be led into temptation,—the one petition entreating that past offences may be 
atoned for; the other, that future ones may be avoided. Now, although this is never done unless our will be 
assistant, yet our will alone is not enough to secure its being done; the prayer, therefore, which is offered 
up to God for this result is neither superfluous nor offensive to the Lord. For what is more foolish than to 
pray that you may do that which you have it in your own power to do. 


CHAPTER 21 [XIX.] 
PELAGIUS DENIES THAT HUMAN NATURE HAS BEEN DEPRAVED OR CORRUPTED BY SIN 


You may now see (what bears very closely on our subject) how he endeavours to exhibit human nature, as 
if it were wholly without fault, and how he struggles against the plainest of God’s Scriptures with that 
“wisdom of word” which renders the cross of Christ of none effect. That cross, however, shall certainly 
never be made of none effect; rather shall such wisdom be subverted. Now, after we shall have 
demonstrated this, it may be that God’s mercy may visit him, so that he may be sorry that he ever said 
these things: “We have,” he says, “first of all to discuss the position which is maintained, that our nature 
has been weakened and changed by sin. I think,” continues he, “that before all other things we have to 
inquire what sin is,—some substance, or wholly a name without substance, whereby is expressed not a 
thing, not an existence, not some sort of a body, but the doing of a wrongful deed.” He then adds: “I 
suppose that this is the case; and if so,” he asks, “how could that which lacks all substance have possibly 
weakened or changed human nature?” Observe, I beg of you, how in his ignorance he struggles to 
overthrow the most salutary words of the remedial Scriptures: “I said, O Lord, be merciful unto me; heal 
my soul, for I have sinned against Thee.” Now, how can a thing be healed, if it is not wounded nor hurt, 
nor weakened and corrupted? But, as there is here something to be healed, whence did it receive its 
injury? You hear [the Psalmist] confessing the fact; what need is there of discussion? He says: “Heal my 
soul.” Ask him how that which he wants to be healed became injured, and then listen to his following 
words: “Because I have sinned against Thee.” Let him, however, put a question, and ask what he deemed 
a suitable inquiry, and say: “O you who exclaim, Heal my soul, for I have sinned against Thee! pray tell me 
what sin is? Some substance, or wholly a name without substance, whereby is expressed, not a thing, not 
an existence, not some sort of a body, but merely the doing of a wrongful deed?” Then the other returns 
for answer: “It is even as you Say; sin is not some substance; but under its name there is merely expressed 
the doing of a wrongful deed.” But he rejoins: “Then why cry out, Heal my soul, for I have sinned against 
Thee? How could that have possibly corrupted your soul which lacks all substance?” Then would the 
other, worn out with the anguish of his wound, in order to avoid being diverted from prayer by the 
discussion, briefly answer and say: “Go from me, I beseech you; rather discuss the point, if you can, with 
Him who said: They that are whole need no physician, but they that are sick; I am not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners,’“—in which words, of course, He designated the righteous as the whole, and 
sinners as the sick. 


CHAPTER 22 [XX.] 
HOW OUR NATURE COULD BE VITIATED BY SIN, EVEN THOUGH IT BE NOT A SUBSTANCE 


Now, do you not perceive the tendency and direction of this controversy? Even to render of none effect 
the Scripture where it is said “Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall save His people from their 
sins.” For how is He to save where there is no malady? For the sins, from which this gospel says Christ’s 
people have to be saved, are not substances, and according to this writer are incapable of corrupting. O 
brother, how good a thing it is to remember that you are a Christian! To believe, might perhaps be 
enough; but still, since you persist in discussion, there is no harm, nay there is even benefit, if a firm faith 
precede it; let us not suppose, then, that human nature cannot be corrupted by sin, but rather, believing, 
from the inspired Scriptures, that it is corrupted by sin, let our inquiry be how this could possibly have 
come about. Since, then, we have already learnt that sin is not a substance, do we not consider, not to 
mention any other example, that not to eat is also not a substance? Because such abstinence is withdrawal 
from a substance, inasmuch as food is a substance. To abstain, then, from food is not a substance; and yet 
the substance of our body, if it does altogether abstain from food, so languishes, is so impaired by broken 
health, is so exhausted of strength, so weakened and broken with very weariness, that even if it be in any 
way able to continue alive, it is hardly capable of being restored to the use of that food, by abstaining 
from which it became so corrupted and injured. In the same way sin is not a substance; but God is a 


substance, yea the height of substance and only true sustenance of the reasonable creature. The 
consequence of departing from Him by disobedience, and of inability, through infirmity, to receive what 
one ought really to rejoice in, you hear from the Psalmist, when he says: “My heart is smitten and 
withered like grass, since I have forgotten to eat my bread.” 


CHAPTER 23 [XXI.] 
ADAM DELIVERED BY THE MERCY OF CHRIST 


But observe how, by specious arguments, he continues to oppose the truth of Holy Scripture. The Lord 
Jesus, who is called Jesus because He saves His people from their sins, in accordance with this His 
merciful character, says: “They that be whole need not a physician, but they that are sick; I am come not 
to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” Accordingly, His apostle also says: “This is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” This man, 
however, contrary to the “faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation,” declares that “this sickness ought 
not to have been contracted by sins, lest the punishment of sin should amount to this, that more sins 
should be committed.” Now even for infants the help of the Great Physician is sought. This writer asks: 
“Why seek Him? They are whole for whom you seek the Physician. Not even was the first man condemned 
to die for any such reason, for he did not sin afterwards.” As if he had ever heard anything of his 
subsequent perfection in righteousness, except so far as the Church commends to our faith that even 
Adam was delivered by the mercy of the Lord Christ. “As to his posterity also,” says he, “not only are they 
not more infirm than he, but they actually fulfilled more commandments than he ever did, since he 
neglected to fulfil one,”—this posterity which he sees so born (as Adam certainly was not made), not only 
incapable of commandment, which they do not at all understand, but hardly capable of sucking the breast, 
when they are hungry! Yet even these would He have to be saved in the bosom of Mother Church by His 
grace who saves His people from their sins; but these men gainsay such grace, and, as if they had a 
deeper insight into the creature than ever He possesses who made the creature, they pronounce [these 
infants] sound with an assertion which is anything but sound itself. 


CHAPTER 24 [XXII.] 
SIN AND THE PENALTY OF SIN THE SAME 


“The very matter,” says he, “of sin is its punishment, if the sinner is so much weakened that he commits 
more sins.” He does not consider how justly the light of truth forsakes the man who transgresses the law. 
When thus deserted he of course becomes blinded, and necessarily offends more; and by so falling is 
embarrassed and being embarrassed fails to rise, so as to hear the voice of the law, which admonishes him 
to beg for the Saviour’s grace. Is no punishment due to them of whom the apostle says: “Because that, 
when they knew God, they glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful; but became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened?” This darkening was, of course, already their 
punishment and penalty; and yet by this very penalty—that is, by their blindness of heart, which 
supervenes on the withdrawal of the light of wisdom—they fell into more grievous sins still. “For giving 
themselves out as wise, they became fools.” This is a grievous penalty, if one only understands it; and from 
such a penalty only see to what lengths they ran: “And they changed,” he says, “the glory of the 
uncorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and 
creeping things.” All this they did owing to that penalty of their sin, whereby “their foolish heart was 
darkened.” And yet, owing to these deeds of theirs, which, although coming in the way of punishment, 
were none the less sins (he goes on to say): “Wherefore God also gave them up to uncleanness, through 
the lusts of their own hearts.” See how severely God condemned them, giving them over to uncleanness in 
the very desires of their heart. Observe also the sins they commit owing to such condemnation: “To 
dishonour,” says he, “their own bodies among themselves.” Here is the punishment of iniquity, which is 
itself iniquity; a fact which sets forth in a clearer light the words which follow: “Who changed the truth of 
God into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever. 
Amen.” “For this cause,” says he, “God gave them up unto vile affections.” See how often God inflicts 
punishment; and out of the selfsame punishment sins, more numerous and more severe, arise. “For even 
their women did change the natural use into that which is against nature; and likewise the men also, 
leaving the natural use of the woman, burned in their lust one toward another; men with men working 
that which is unseemly.” Then, to show that these things were so sins themselves, that they were also the 
penalties of sins, he further says: “And receiving in themselves that recompense of their error which was 
meet.” Observe how often it happens that the very punishment which God inflicts begets other sins as its 
natural offspring. Attend still further: “And even as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge,” 
says he, “God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do those things which are not convenient; being 
filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness; full of envy, murder, 
debate, deceit, malignity; whisperers, backbiters, odious to God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of 
evil things, disobedient to parents, without understanding, covenant-breakers, without natural affection, 
implacable, unmerciful.” Here, now, let our opponent say: “Sin ought not so to have been punished, that 
the sinner, through his punishment, should commit even more sins.” 


CHAPTER 25 [XXIII.] 


GOD FORSAKES ONLY THOSE WHO DESERVE TO BE FORSAKEN. WE ARE SUFFICIENT OF OURSELVES TO COMMIT 
SIN; BUT NOT TO RETURN TO THE WAY OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. DEATH IS THE PUNISHMENT, NOT THE CAUSE OF 
SIN 


Perhaps he may answer that God does not compel men to do these things, but only forsakes those who 
deserve to be forsaken. If he does say this, he says what is most true. For, as I have already remarked, 
those who are forsaken by the light of righteousness, and are therefore groping in darkness, produce 
nothing else than those works of darkness which I have enumerated, until such time as it is said to them, 
and they obey the command: “Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee light.” The truth designates them as dead; whence the passage: “Let the dead bury their dead.” The 
truth, then, designates as dead those whom this man declares to have been unable to be damaged or 
corrupted by sin, on the ground, forsooth, that he has discovered sin to be no substance! Nobody tells him 
that “man was so formed as to be able to pass from righteousness to sin, and yet not able to return from 
sin to righteousness.” But that free will, whereby man corrupted his own self, was sufficient for his 
passing into sin; but to return to righteousness, he has need of a Physician, since he is out of health; he 
has need of a Vivifier, because he is dead. Now about such grace as this he says not a word, as if he were 
able to cure himself by his own will, since this alone was able to ruin him. We do not tell him that the 
death of the body is of efficacy for sinning, because it is only its punishment; for no one sins by 
undergoing the death of his body; but the death of the soul is conducive to sin, forsaken as it is by its life, 
that is, its God; and it must needs produce dead works, until it revives by the grace of Christ. God forbid 
that we should assert that hunger and thirst and other bodily sufferings necessarily produce sin. When 
exercised by such vexations, the life of the righteous only shines out with greater lustre, and procures a 
greater glory by overcoming them through patience; but then it is assisted by the grace, it is assisted by 
the Spirit, it is assisted by the mercy of God; not exalting itself in an arrogant will, but earning fortitude 
by a humble confession. For it had learnt to say unto God: “Thou art my hope; Thou art my trust.” Now, 
how it happens that concerning this grace, and help and mercy, without which we cannot live, this man 
has nothing to say, I am at a loss to know; but he goes further, and in the most open manner gainsays the 
grace of Christ whereby we are justified, by insisting on the sufficiency of nature to work righteousness, 
provided only the will be present. The reason, however, why, after sin has been released to the guilty one 
by grace, for the exercise of faith, there should still remain the death of the body, although it proceeds 
from sin, I have already explained, according to my ability, in those books which I wrote to Marcellinus of 
blessed memory. 


CHAPTER 26 [XXIV.] 
CHRIST DIED OF HIS OWN POWER AND CHOICE 


As to his statement, indeed, that “the Lord was able to die without sin;” His being born also was of the 
ability of His mercy, not the demand of His nature: so, likewise, did He undergo death of His own power; 
and this is our price which He paid to redeem us from death. Now, this truth their contention labours hard 
to make of none effect; for human nature is maintained by them to be such, that with free will it wants no 
such ransom in order to be translated from the power of darkness and of him who has the power of death, 
into the kingdom of Christ the Lord. And yet, when the Lord drew near His passion, He said, “Behold, the 
prince of this world cometh and shall find nothing in me,”—and therefore no sin, of course, on account of 
which he might exercise dominion over Him, so as to destroy Him. “But,” added He, “that the world may 
know that I do the will of my Father, arise, let us go hence;” as much as to say, I am going to die, not 
through the necessity of sin, but in voluntariness of obedience. 


CHAPTER 27 
EVEN EVILS, THROUGH GOD’S MERCY, ARE OF USE 


He asserts that “no evil is the cause of anything good;” as if punishment, forsooth, were good, although 
thereby many have been reformed. There are, then, evils which are of use by the wondrous mercy of God. 
Did that man experience some good thing, when he said, “Thou didst hide Thy face from me, and I was 
troubled?” Certainly not; and yet this very trouble was to him in a certain manner a remedy against his 
pride. For he had said in his prosperity, “I shall never be moved;” and so was ascribing to himself what he 
was receiving from the Lord. “For what had he that he did not receive?” It had, therefore, become 
necessary to show him whence he had received, that he might receive in humility what he had lost in 
pride. Accordingly, he says, “In Thy good pleasure, O Lord, Thou didst add strength to my beauty.” In this 
abundance of mine I once used to say, “I shall not be moved;” whereas it all came from Thee, not from 
myself. Then at last Thou didst turn away Thy face from me, and I became troubled. 


CHAPTER 28 [XXV.] 


THE DISPOSITION OF NEARLY ALL WHO GO ASTRAY. WITH SOME HERETICS OUR BUSINESS OUGHT NOT TO BE 
DISPUTATION, BUT PRAYER 


Man’s proud mind has no relish at all for this; God, however, is great, in persuading even it how to find it 
all out. We are, indeed, more inclined to seek how best to reply to such arguments as oppose our error, 
than to experience how salutary would be our condition if we were free from error. We ought, therefore, to 
encounter all such, not by discussions, but rather by prayers both for them and for ourselves. For we 
never say to them, what this opponent has opposed to himself, that “sin was necessary in order that there 
might be a cause for God’s mercy.” Would there had never been misery to render that mercy necessary! 
But the iniquity of sin,—which is so much the greater in proportion to the ease wherewith man might have 
avoided sin, whilst no infirmity did as yet beset him,—has been followed closely up by a most righteous 
punishment; even that [offending man] should receive in himself a reward in kind of his sin, losing that 
obedience of his body which had been in some degree put under his own control, which he had despised 
when it was the right of his Lord. And, inasmuch as we are now born with the self-same law of sin, which 
in our members resists the law of our mind, we ought never to murmur against God, nor to dispute in 
opposition to the clearest fact, but to seek and pray for His mercy instead of our punishment. 


CHAPTER 29 [XXVI.] 


A SIMILE TO SHOW THAT GOD’S GRACE IS NECESSARY FOR DOING ANY GOOD WORK WHATEVER. GOD NEVER 
FORSAKES THE JUSTIFIED MAN IF HE BE NOT HIMSELF FORSAKEN 


Observe, indeed, how cautiously he expresses himself: “God, no doubt, applies His mercy even to this 
office, whenever it is necessary because man after sin requires help in this way, not because God wished 
there should be a cause for such necessity.” Do you not see how he does not say that God’s grace is 
necessary to prevent us from sinning, but because we have sinned? Then he adds: “But just in the same 
way it is the duty of a physician to be ready to cure a man who is already wounded; although he ought not 
to wish for a man who is sound to be wounded.” Now, if this simile suits the subject of which we are 
treating, human nature is certainly incapable of receiving a wound from sin, inasmuch as sin is not a 
substance. As therefore, for example’s sake, a man who is lamed by a wound is cured in order that his 
step for the future may be direct and strong, its past infirmity being healed, so does the Heavenly 
Physician cure our maladies, not only that they may cease any longer to exist, but in order that we may 
ever afterwards be able to walk aright,—to which we should be unequal, even after our healing, except by 
His continued help. For after a medical man has administered a cure, in order that the patient may be 
afterwards duly nourished with bodily elements and ailments, for the completion and continuance of the 
said cure by suitable means and help, he commends him to God’s good care, who bestows these aids on all 
who live in the flesh, and from whom proceeded even those means which [the physician] applied during 
the process of the cure. For it is not out of any resources which he has himself created that the medical 
man effects any cure, but out of the resources of Him who creates all things which are required by the 
whole and by the sick. God, however, whenever He—through “the one mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus”—spiritually heals the sick or raises the dead, that is, justifies the ungodly, and when 
He has brought him to perfect health, in other words, to the fulness of life and righteousness, does not 
forsake, if He is not forsaken, in order that life may be passed in constant piety and righteousness. For, 
just as the eye of the body, even when completely sound, is unable to see unless aided by the brightness of 
light, so also man, even when most fully justified, is unable to lead a holy life, if he be not divinely assisted 
by the eternal light of righteousness. God, therefore, heals us not only that He may blot out the sin which 
we have committed, but, furthermore, that He may enable us even to avoid sinning. 


CHAPTER 30 [XXVII.] 
SIN IS REMOVED BY SIN 


He no doubt shows some acuteness in handling, and turning over and exposing, as he likes, and refuting a 
certain statement, which is made to this effect, that “it was really necessary to man, in order to take from 
him all occasion for pride and boasting, that he should be unable to exist without sin.” He supposes it to 
be “the height of absurdity and folly, that there should have been sin in order that sin might not be; 
inasmuch as pride is itself, of course, a sin.” As if a sore were not attended with pain, and an operation did 
not produce pain, that pain might be taken away by pain. If we had not experienced any such treatment, 
but were only to hear about it in some parts of the world where these things had never happened, we 
might perhaps use this man’s words, and Say, It is the height of absurdity that pain should have been 
necessary in order that a sore should have no pain. 


CHAPTER 31 


THE ORDER AND PROCESS OF HEALING OUR HEAVENLY PHYSICIAN DOES NOT ADOPT FROM THE SICK PATIENT, 
BUT DERIVES FROM HIMSELF. WHAT CAUSE THE RIGHTEOUS HAVE FOR FEARING 


“But God,” they say, “is able to heal all things.” Of course His purpose in acting is to heal all things; but 
He acts on His own judgment, and does not take His procedure in healing from the sick man. For 
undoubtedly it was His wish to endow His apostle with very great power and strength, and yet He said to 
him: “My strength is made perfect in weakness;” nor did He remove from him, though he so often 
entreated Him to do so, that mysterious “thorn in the flesh,” which He told him had been given to him 


“lest he should be unduly exalted through the abundance of the revelation.” For all other sins only prevail 
in evil deeds; pride only has to be guarded against in things that are rightly done. Whence it happens that 
those persons are admonished not to attribute to their own power the gifts of God, nor to plume 
themselves thereon, lest by so doing they should perish with a heavier perdition than if they had done no 
good at all, to whom it is said: “Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God which 
worketh in you, both to will and to do of His good pleasure.” Why, then, must it be with fear and 
trembling, and not rather with security, since God is working; except it be because there so quickly steals 
over our human soul, by reason of our will (without which we can do nothing well), the inclination to 
esteem simply as our own accomplishment whatever good we do; and so each one of us says in his 
prosperity: “I shall never be moved?” Therefore, He who in His good pleasure had added strength to our 
beauty, turns away His face, and the man who had made his boast becomes troubled, because it is by 
actual sorrows that the swelling pride must be remedied. 


CHAPTER 32 [XXVIII] 
GOD FORSAKES US TO SOME EXTENT THAT WE MAY NOT GROW PROUD 


Therefore it is not said to a man: “It necessary for you to sin that you may not sin;” but it is said to a man: 
“God in some degree forsakes you, in consequence of which you grow proud, that you may know that you 
are not your own,’ but are His, and learn not to be proud.” Now even that incident in the apostle’s life, of 
this kind, is so wonderful, that were it not for the fact that he himself is the voucher for it whose truth it is 
impious to contradict, would it not be incredible? For what believer is there who is ignorant that the first 
incentive to sin came from Satan, and that he is the first author of all sins? And yet, for all that, some are 
“delivered over unto Satan, that they may learn not to blaspheme.” How comes it to pass, then, that 
Satan’s work is prevented by the work of Satan? These and such like questions let a man regard in such a 
light that they seem not to him to be too acute; they have somewhat of the sound of acuteness, and yet 
when discussed are found to be obtuse. What must we say also to our author’s use of similes whereby he 
rather suggests to us the answer which we should give to him? “What” (asks he) “shall I say more than 
this, that we may believe that fires are quenched by fires, if we may believe that sins are cured by sins?” 
What if one cannot put out fires by fires: but yet pains can, for all that, as I have shown, be cured by 
pains? Poisons can also, if one only inquire and learn the fact, be expelled by poisons. Now, if he observes 
that the heats of fevers are sometimes subdued by certain medicinal warmths, he will perhaps also allow 
that fires may be extinguished by fires. 


CHAPTER 33 [XXIX.] 


NOT EVERY SIN IS PRIDE. HOW PRIDE IS THE COMMENCEMENT OF EVERY SIN 


“But how,” asks he, “shall we separate pride itself from sin?” Now, why does he raise such a question, 
when it is manifest that even pride itself is a sin? “To sin,” says he, “is quite as much to be proud, as to be 
proud is to sin; for only ask what every sin is, and see whether you can find any sin without the 
designation of pride.” Then he thus pursues this opinion, and endeavours to prove it thus: “Every sin,” 
says he, “if I mistake not, is a contempt of God, and every contempt of God is pride. For what is so proud 
as to despise God? All sin, then, is also pride, even as Scripture says, Pride is the beginning of all sin.” Let 
him seek diligently, and he will find in the law that the sin of pride is quite distinguished from all other 
sins. For many sins are committed through pride; but yet not all things which are wrongly done are done 
proudly,—at any rate, not by the ignorant, not by the infirm, and not, generally speaking, by the weeping 
and sorrowful. And indeed pride, although it be in itself a great sin, is of such sort in itself alone apart 
from others, that, as I have already remarked, it for the most part follows after and steals with more rapid 
foot, not so much upon sins as upon things which are actually well done. However, that which he has 
understood in another sense, is after all most truly said: “Pride is the commencement of all sin;” because 
it was this which overthrew the devil, from whom arose the origin of sin; and afterwards, when his malice 
and envy pursued man, who was yet standing in his uprightness, it subverted him in the same way in 
which he himself fell. For the serpent, in fact, only sought for the door of pride whereby to enter when he 
said, “Ye shall be as gods.” Truly then is it said, “Pride is the commencement of all sin;” and, “The 
beginning of pride is when a man departeth from God.” 


CHAPTER 34 [XXX.] 


A MAN’S SIN IS HIS OWN, BUT HE NEEDS GRACE FOR HIS CURE 


Well, but what does he mean when he says: “Then again, how can one be subjected to God for the guilt of 
that sin, which he knows is not his own? For,” says he, “his own it is not, if it is necessary. Or, if it is his 
own, it is voluntary: and if it is voluntary, it can be avoided.” We reply: It is unquestionably his own. But 
the fault by which sin is committed is not yet in every respect healed, and the fact of its becoming 
permanently fixed in us arises from our not rightly using the healing virtue; and so out of this faulty 
condition the man who is now growing strong in depravity commits many sins, either through infirmity or 
blindness. Prayer must therefore be made for him, that he may be healed, and that he may thenceforward 
attain to a life of uninterrupted soundness of health; nor must pride be indulged in, as if any man were 


healed by the self-same power whereby he became corrupted. 


CHAPTER 35 [XXXI.] 


WHY GOD DOES NOT IMMEDIATELY CURE PRIDE ITSELF. THE SECRET AND INSIDIOUS GROWTH OF PRIDE. 
PREVENTING AND SUBSEQUENT GRACE 


But I would indeed so treat these topics, as to confess myself ignorant of God’s deeper counsel, why He 
does not at once heal the very principle of pride, which lies in wait for man’s heart even in deeds rightly 
done; and for the cure of which pious souls, with tears and strong crying, beseech Him that He would 
stretch forth His right hand and help their endeavours to overcome it, and somehow tread and crush it 
under foot. Now when a man has felt glad that he has even by some good work overcome pride, from the 
very joy he lifts up his head and says: “Behold, I live; why do you triumph? Nay, I live because you 
triumph.” Premature, however, this forwardness of his to triumph over pride may perhaps be, as if it were 
now vanquished, whereas its last shadow is to be swallowed up, as I suppose, in that noontide which is 
promised in the scripture which says, “He shall bring forth thy righteousness as the light, and thy 
judgment as the noonday;” provided that be done which was written in the preceding verse: “Commit thy 
way unto the Lord; trust also in Him, and He shall bring it to pass,”—not, as some suppose, that they 
themselves bring it to pass. Now, when he said, “And He shall bring it to pass,” he evidently had none 
other in mind but those who say, We ourselves bring it to pass; that is to say, we ourselves justify our own 
selves. In this matter, no doubt, we do ourselves, too, work; but we are fellow-workers with Him who does 
the work, because His mercy anticipates us. He anticipates us, however, that we may be healed; but then 
He will also follow us, that being healed we may grow healthy and strong. He anticipates us that we may 
be called; He will follow us that we may be glorified. He anticipates us that we may lead godly lives; He 
will follow us that we may always live with Him, because without Him we can do nothing. Now the 
Scriptures refer to both these operations of grace. There is both this: “The God of my mercy shall 
anticipate me,” and again this: “Thy mercy shall follow me all the days of my life.” Let us therefore unveil 
to Him our life by confession, not praise it with a vindication. For if it is not His way, but our own, beyond 
doubt it is not the right one. Let us therefore reveal this by making our confession to Him; for however 
much we may endeavour to conceal it, it is not hid from Him. It is a good thing to confess unto the Lord. 


CHAPTER 36 [XXXII.] 


PRIDE EVEN IN SUCH THINGS AS ARE DONE ARIGHT MUST BE AVOIDED. FREE WILL IS NOT TAKEN AWAY WHEN 
GRACE IS PREACHED 


So will He bestow on us whatever pleases Him, that if there be anything displeasing to Him in us, it will 
also be displeasing to us. “He will,” as the Scripture has said, “turn aside our paths from His own way,” 
and will make that which is His own to be our way; because it is by Himself that the favour is bestowed on 
such as believe in Him and hope in Him that we will do it. For there is a way of righteousness of which 
they are ignorant “who have a zeal for God, but not according to knowledge,” and who, wishing to frame a 
righteousness of their own, “have not submitted themselves to the righteousness of God.” “For Christ is 
the end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth;” and He has said, “I am the way.” Yet 
God’s voice has alarmed those who have already begun to walk in this way, lest they should be lifted up, 
as if it were by their own energies that they were walking therein. For the same persons to whom the 
apostle, on account of this danger, says, “Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling, for it is 
God that worketh in you, both to will and to do of His good pleasure,” are likewise for the self-same 
reason admonished in the psalm: “Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice in Him with trembling. Accept 
correction, lest at any time the Lord be angry, and ye perish from the righteous way, when His wrath shall 
be suddenly kindled upon you.” He does not say, “Lest at any time the Lord be angry and refuse to show 
you the righteous way,” or, “refuse to lead you into the way of righteousness;” but even after you are 
walking therein, he was able so to terrify as to say, “Lest ye perish from the righteous way.” Now, whence 
could this arise if not from pride, which (as I have so often said, and must repeat again and again) has to 
be guarded against even in things which are rightly done, that is, in the very way of righteousness, lest a 
man, by regarding as his own that which is really God’s, lose what is God’s and be reduced merely to what 
is his own? Let us then carry out the concluding injunction of this same psalm, “Blessed are all they that 
trust in Him,” so that He may Himself indeed effect and Himself show His own way in us, to whom it is 
said, “Show us Thy mercy, O Lord;” and Himself bestow on us the pathway of safety that we may walk 
therein, to whom the prayer is offered, “And grant us Thy salvation;” and Himself lead us in the self-same 
way, to whom again it is said, “Guide me, O Lord, in Thy way, and in Thy truth will I walk;” Himself, too, 
conduct us to those promises whither His way leads, to whom it is said, “Even there shall Thy hand lead 
me and Thy right hand shall hold me;” Himself pasture therein those who sit down with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, of whom it is said, “He shall make them sit down to meat, and will come forth and serve them.” 
Now we do not, when we make mention of these things, take away freedom of will, but we preach the 
grace of God. For to whom are those gracious gifts of use, but to the man who uses, but humbly uses, his 
own will, and makes no boast of the power and energy thereof, as if it alone were sufficient for perfecting 
him in righteousness? 


CHAPTER 37 [XXXIII.] 
BEING WHOLLY WITHOUT SIN DOES NOT PUT MAN ON AN EQUALITY WITH GOD 


But God forbid that we should meet him with such an assertion as he says certain persons advance 
against him: “That man is placed on an equality with God, if he is described as being without sin;” as if 
indeed an angel, because he is without sin, is put in such an equality. For my own part, I am of this opinion 
that the creature will never become equal with God, even when so perfect a holiness shall be 
accomplished in us, that it shall be quite incapable of receiving any addition. No; all who maintain that 
our progress is to be so complete that we shall be changed into the substance of God, and that we shall 
thus become what He is, should look well to it how they build up their opinion; for myself I must confess 
that Iam not persuaded of this. 


CHAPTER 38 [XXXIV.] 


WE MUST NOT LIE, EVEN FOR THE SAKE OF MODERATION. THE PRAISE OF HUMILITY MUST NOT BE PLACED TO 
THE ACCOUNT OF FALSEHOOD 


I am favourably disposed, indeed, to the view of our author, when he resists those who say to him, “What 
you assert seems indeed to be reasonable, but it is an arrogant thing to allege that any man can be 
without sin,” with this answer, that if it is at all true, it must not on any account be called an arrogant 
statement; for with very great truth and acuteness he asks, “On what side must humility be placed? No 
doubt on the side of falsehood, if you prove arrogance to exist on the side of truth.” And so he decides, 
and rightly decides, that humility should rather be ranged on the side of truth, not of falsehood. Whence it 
follows that he who said, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us,” 
must without hesitation be held to have spoken the truth, and not be thought to have spoken falsehood for 
the sake of humility. Therefore he added the words, “And the truth is not in us;” whereas it might perhaps 
have been enough if he merely said, “We deceive ourselves,” if he had not observed that some were 
capable of supposing that the clause “we deceive ourselves” is here employed on the ground that the man 
who praises himself is even extolled for a really good action. So that, by the addition of “the truth is not in 
us,” he clearly shows (even as our author most correctly observes) that it is not at all true if we say that 
we have no sin, lest humility, if placed on the side of falsehood, should lose the reward of truth. 


CHAPTER 39 
PELAGIUS GLORIFIES GOD AS CREATOR AT THE EXPENSE OF GOD AS SAVIOUR 


Beyond this, however, although he flatters himself that he vindicates the cause of God by defending 
nature, he forgets that by predicating soundness of the said nature, he rejects the Physician’s mercy. He, 
however, who created him is also his Saviour. We ought not, therefore, so to magnify the Creator as to be 
compelled to say, nay, rather as to be convicted of saying, that the Saviour is superfluous. Man’s nature 
indeed we may honour with worthy praise, and attribute the praise to the Creator’s glory; but at the same 
time, while we show our gratitude to Him for having created us, let us not be ungrateful to Him for 
healing us. Our sins which He heals we must undoubtedly attribute not to God’s operation, but to the 
wilfulness of man, and submit them to His righteous punishment; as, however, we acknowledge that it was 
in our power that they should not be committed, so let us confess that it lies in His mercy rather than in 
our own power that they should be healed. But this mercy and remedial help of the Saviour, according to 
this writer, consists only in this, that He forgives the transgressions that are past, not that He helps us to 
avoid such as are to come. Here he is most fatally mistaken; here, however unwittingly—here he hinders 
us from being watchful, and from praying that “we enter not into temptation,” since he maintains that it 
lies entirely in our own control that this should not happen to us. 


CHAPTER 40 [XXXV.] 


WHY THERE IS A RECORD IN SCRIPTURE OF CERTAIN MEN’S SINS, RECKLESSNESS IN SIN ACCOUNTS IT TO BE 
SO MUCH LOSS WHENEVER IT FALLS SHORT IN GRATIFYING LUST 


He who has a sound judgment says soundly, “that the examples of certain persons, of whose sinning we 
read in Scripture, are not recorded for this purpose, that they may encourage despair of not sinning, and 
seem somehow to afford security in committing sin,”—but that we may learn the humility of repentance, 
or else discover that even in such falls salvation ought not to be despaired of. For there are some who, 
when they have fallen into sin, perish rather from the recklessness of despair, and not only neglect the 
remedy of repentance, but become the slaves of lusts and wicked desires, so far as to run all lengths in 
gratifying these depraved and abandoned dispositions,—as if it were a loss to them if they failed to 
accomplish what their lust impelled them to, whereas all the while there awaits them a certain 
condemnation. To oppose this morbid recklessness, which is only too full of danger and ruin, there is great 
force in the record of those sins into which even just and holy men have before now fallen. 


CHAPTER 41 
WHETHER HOLY MEN HAVE DIED WITHOUT SIN 


But there is clearly much acuteness in the question put by our author, “How must we suppose that those 
holy men quitted this life,—with sin, or without sin?” For if we answer, “With sin,” condemnation will be 
supposed to have been their destiny, which it is shocking to imagine; but if it be said that they departed 
this life “without sin,” then it would be a proof that man had been without sin in his present life, at all 
events, when death was approaching. But, with all his acuteness, he overlooks the circumstance that even 
righteous persons not without good reason offer up this prayer: “Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors;” and that the Lord Christ, after explaining the prayer in His teaching, most truly added: “For if ye 
forgive men their trespasses, your Father will also forgive you your trespasses.” Here, indeed, we have 
the daily incense, so to speak, of the Spirit, which is offered to God on the altar of the heart, which we are 
bidden “to lift up,”—implying that, even if we cannot live here without sin, we may yet die without sin, 
when in merciful forgiveness the sin is blotted out which is committed in ignorance or infirmity. 


CHAPTER 42 [XXXVI.] 


THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY MAY HAVE LIVED WITHOUT SIN. NONE OF THE SAINTS BESIDES HER WITHOUT SIN 


He then enumerates those “who not only lived without sin, but are described as having led holy lives,— 
Abel, Enoch, Melchizedek, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joshua the son of Nun, Phinehas, Samuel, Nathan, 
Elijah, Joseph, Elisha, Micaiah, Daniel, Hananiah, Azariah, Mishael, Mordecai, Simeon, Joseph to whom 
the Virgin Mary was espoused, John.” And he adds the names of some women,—”Deborah, Anna the 
mother of Samuel, Judith, Esther, the other Anna, daughter of Phanuel, Elisabeth, and also the mother of 
our Lord and Saviour, for of her,” he says, “we must needs allow that her piety had no sin in it.” We must 
except the holy Virgin Mary, concerning whom I wish to raise no question when it touches the subject of 
sins, out of honour to the Lord; for from Him we know what abundance of grace for overcoming sin in 
every particular was conferred upon her who had the merit to conceive and bear Him who undoubtedly 
had no sin. Well, then, if, with this exception of the Virgin, we could only assemble together all the 
forementioned holy men and women, and ask them whether they lived without sin whilst they were in this 
life, what can we suppose would be their answer? Would it be in the language of our author, or in the 
words of the Apostle John? I put it to you, whether, on having such a question submitted to them, however 
excellent might have been their sanctity in this body, they would not have exclaimed with one voice: “If we 
say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us?” But perhaps this their answer would 
have been more humble than true! Well, but our author has already determined, and rightly determined, 
“not to place the praise of humility on the side of falsehood.” If, therefore, they spoke the truth in giving 
such an answer, they would have sin, and since they humbly acknowledged it, the truth would be in them; 
but if they lied in their answer, they would still have sin, because the truth would not be in them. 


CHAPTER 43 [XXXVII.] 
WHY SCRIPTURE HAS NOT MENTIONED THE SINS OF ALL 


“But perhaps,” says he, “they will ask me: Could not the Scripture have mentioned sins of all of these?” 
And surely they would say the truth, whoever should put such a question to him; and I do not discover 
that he has anywhere given a sound reply to them, although I perceive that he was unwilling to be silent. 
What he has said, I beg of you to observe: “This,” says he, “might be rightly asked of those whom 
Scripture mentions neither as good nor as bad; but of those whose holiness it commemorates, it would 
also without doubt have commemorated the sins likewise, if it had perceived that they had sinned in 
anything.” Let him say, then, that their great faith did not attain to righteousness in the case of those who 
comprised “the multitudes that went before and that followed” the colt on which the Lord rode, when 
“they shouted and said, Hosanna to the Son of David: Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord,” 
even amidst the malignant men who with murmurs asked why they were doing all this! Let him then 
boldly tell us, if he can, that there was not a man in all that vast crowd who had any sin at all. Now, if it is 
most absurd to make such a statement as this, why has not the Scripture mentioned any sins in the 
persons to whom reference has been made, especially when it has carefully recorded the eminent 
goodness of their faith? 


CHAPTER 44 
PELAGIUS ARGUES THAT ABEL WAS SINLESS 


This, however, even he probably observed, and therefore he went on to say: “But, granted that it has 
sometimes abstained, in a numerous crowd, from narrating the sins of all; still, in the very beginning of 
the world, when there were only four persons in existence, what reason (asks he) have we to give why it 
chose not to mention the sins of all? Was it in consideration of the vast multitude, which had not yet come 
into existence? or because, having mentioned only the sins of those who had transgressed, it was unable 
to record any of him who had not yet committed sin?” And then he proceeds to add some words, in which 


he unfolds this idea with a fuller and more explicit illustration. “It is certain,” says he, “that in the earliest 
age Adam and Eve, and Cain and Abel their sons, are mentioned as being the only four persons then in 
being. Eve sinned,—the Scripture distinctly says so much; Adam also transgressed, as the same Scripture 
does not fail to inform us; whilst it affords us an equally clear testimony that Cain also sinned: and of all 
these it not only mentions the sins, but also indicates the character of their sins. Now if Abel had likewise 
sinned, Scripture would without doubt have said so. But it has not said so, therefore he committed no sin; 
nay, it even shows him to have been righteous. What we read, therefore, let us believe; and what we do 
not read, let us deem it wicked to add.” 


CHAPTER 45 [XXXVIII.] 


WHY CAIN HAS BEEN BY SOME THOUGHT TO HAVE HAD CHILDREN BY HIS MOTHER EVE. THE SINS OF 
RIGHTEOUS MEN. WHO CAN BE BOTH RIGHTEOUS, AND YET NOT WITHOUT SIN 


When he says this, he forgets what he had himself said not long before: “After the human race had 
multiplied, it was possible that in the crowd the Scripture may have neglected to notice the sins of all 
men.” If indeed he had borne this well in mind, he would have seen that even in one man there was such a 
crowd and so vast a number of slight sins, that it would have been impossible (or, even if possible, not 
desirable) to describe them. For only such are recorded as the due bounds allowed, and as would, by few 
examples, serve for instructing the reader in the many cases where he needed warning. Scripture has 
indeed omitted to mention concerning the few persons who were then in existence, either how many or 
who they were,—in other words, how many sons and daughters Adam and Eve begat, and what names 
they gave them; and from this circumstance some, not considering how many things are quietly passed 
over in Scripture, have gone so far as to suppose that Cain cohabited with his mother, and by her had the 
children which are mentioned, thinking that Adam’s sons had no sisters, because Scripture failed to 
mention them in the particular place, although it afterwards, in the way of recapitulation, implied what it 
had previously omitted,—that “Adam begat sons and daughters,” without, however, dropping a syllable to 
intimate either their number or the time when they were born. In like manner it was unnecessary to state 
whether Abel, notwithstanding that he is rightly styled “righteous,” ever indulged in immoderate laughter, 
or was ever jocose in moments of relaxation, or ever looked at an object with a covetous eye, or ever 
plucked fruit to extravagance, or ever suffered indigestion from too much eating, or ever in the midst of 
his prayers permitted his thoughts to wander and call him away from the purpose of his devotion; as well 
as how frequently these and many other similar failings stealthily crept over his mind. And are not these 
failings sins, about which the apostle’s precept gives us a general admonition that we should avoid and 
restrain them, when he says: “Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye should obey it in the 
lusts thereof?” To escape from such an obedience, we have to struggle in a constant and daily conflict 
against unlawful and unseemly inclinations. Only let the eye be directed, or rather abandoned, to an 
object which it ought to avoid, and let the mischief strengthen and get the mastery, and adultery is 
consummated in the body, which is committed in the heart only so much more quickly as thought is more 
rapid than action and there is no impediment to retard and delay it. They who in a great degree have 
curbed this sin, that is, this appetite of a corrupt affection, so as not to obey its desires, nor to “yield their 
members to it as instruments of unrighteousness,” have fairly deserved to be called righteous persons, 
and this by the help of the grace of God. Since, however, sin often stole over them in very small matters, 
and when they were off their guard, they were both righteous, and at the same time not sinless. To 
conclude, if there was in righteous Abel that love of God whereby alone he is truly righteous who is 
righteous, to enable him, and to lay him under a moral obligation, to advance in holiness, still in whatever 
degree he fell short therein was of sin. And who indeed can help thus falling short, until he come to that 
mighty power thereof, in which man’s entire infirmity shall be swallowed up? 


CHAPTER 46 [XXXIX.] 
SHALL WE FOLLOW SCRIPTURE, OR ADD TO ITS DECLARATIONS? 


It is, to be sure, a grand sentence with which he concluded this passage, when he says: “What we read, 
therefore, let us believe; and what we do not read, let us deem it wicked to add; and let it suffice to have 
said this of all cases.” On the contrary, I for my part say that we ought not to believe even everything that 
we read, on the sanction of the apostle’s advice: “Read all things; hold fast that which is good.” Nor is it 
wicked to add something which we have not read; for it is in our power to add something which we have 
bona fideexperienced as witnesses, even if it so happens that we have not read about it. Perhaps he will 
say in reply: “When I said this, I was treating of the Holy Scriptures.” Oh how I wish that he were never 
willing to add, I will not say anything but what he reads in the Scriptures, but in opposition to what he 
reads in them; that he would only faithfully and obediently hear that which is written there: “By one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men; in which all have sinned;” 
and that he would not weaken the grace of the great Physician,—all by his unwillingness to confess that 
human nature is corrupted! Oh how I wish that he would, as a Christian, read the sentence, “There is 
none other name under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved;” and that he would not so 
uphold the possibility of human nature, as to believe that man can be saved by free will without that 
Name! 


CHAPTER 47 [XL.] 
FOR WHAT PELAGIUS THOUGHT THAT CHRIST IS NECESSARY TO US 


Perhaps, however, he thinks the name of Christ to be necessary on this account, that by His gospel we 
may learn how we ought to live; but not that we may be also assisted by His grace, in order withal to lead 
good lives. Well, even this consideration should lead him at least to confess that there is a miserable 
darkness in the human mind, which knows how it ought to tame a lion, but knows not how to live. To know 
this, too, is it enough for us to have free will and natural law? This is that wisdom of word, whereby “the 
cross of Christ is rendered of none effect.” He, however, who said, “I will destroy the wisdom of the wise,” 
since that cross cannot be made of none effect, in very deed overthrows that wisdom by the foolishness of 
preaching whereby believers are healed. For if natural capacity, by help of free will, is in itself sufficient 
both for discovering how one ought to live, and also for leading a holy life, then “Christ died in vain,” and 
therefore also “the offence of the cross is ceased.” Why also may I not myself exclaim?—nay, I will 
exclaim, and chide them with a Christian’s sorrow,—”Christ is become of no effect unto you, whosoever of 
you are justified by nature; ye are fallen from grace;” for, “being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and 
wishing to establish your own righteousness, you have not submitted yourselves to the righteousness of 
God.” For even as “Christ is the end of the law,” so likewise is He the Saviour of man’s corrupted nature, 
“for righteousness to every one that believeth.” 


CHAPTER 48 [XLI.] 
HOW THE TERM “ALL’ IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 


His opponents adduced the passage, “All have sinned,” and he met their statement founded on this with 
the remark that “the apostle was manifestly speaking of the then existing generation, that is, the Jews and 
the Gentiles;” but surely the passage which I have quoted, “By one man sin entered the world, and death 
by sin, and so death passed upon all men; in which all have sinned,” embraces in its terms the generations 
both of old and of modern times, both ourselves and our posterity. He adduces also this passage, whence 
he would prove that we ought not to understand all without exception, when “all” is used:—”As by the 
offence of one,” he says, “upon all men to condemnation, even so by the righteousness of One, upon all 
men unto justification of life.” “There can be no doubt,” he says, “that not all men are sanctified by the 
righteousness of Christ, but only those who are willing to obey Him, and have been cleansed in the 
washing of His baptism.” Well, but he does not prove what he wants by this quotation. For as the clause, 
“By the offence of one, upon all men to condemnation,” is so worded that not one is omitted in its sense, 
so in the corresponding clause, “By the righteousness of One, upon all men unto justification of life,” no 
one is omitted in its sense,—not, indeed, because all men have faith and are washed in His baptism, but 
because no man is justified unless he believes in Christ and is cleansed by His baptism. The term “all” is 
therefore used in a way which shows that no one whatever can be supposed able to be saved by any other 
means than through Christ Himself. For if in a city there be appointed but one instructor, we are most 
correct in saying: That man teaches all in that place; not meaning, indeed, that all who live in the city take 
lessons of him, but that no one is instructed unless taught by him. In like manner no one is justified unless 
Christ has justified him. 


CHAPTER 49 [XLII.] 


A MAN CAN BE SINLESS, BUT ONLY BY THE HELP OF GRACE. IN THE SAINTS THIS POSSIBILITY ADVANCES AND 
KEEPS PACE WITH THE REALIZATION 


“Well, be it so,” says he, “I agree; he testifies to the fact that all were sinners. He says, indeed, what they 
have been, not that they might not have been something else. Wherefore,” he adds, “if all then could be 
proved to be sinners, it would not by any means prejudice our own definite position, in insisting not so 
much on what men are, as on what they are able to be.” He is right for once to allow that no man living is 
justified in God’s sight. He contends, however, that this is not the question, but that the point lies in the 
possibility of a man’s not sinning,—on which subject it is unnecessary for us to take ground against him; 
for, in truth, I do not much care about expressing a definite opinion on the question, whether in the 
present life there ever have been, or now are, or ever can be, any persons who have had, or are having, or 
are to have, the love of God so perfectly as to admit of no addition to it (for nothing short of this amounts 
to a most true, full, and perfect righteousness). For I ought not too sharply to contend as to when, or 
where, or in whom is done that which I confess and maintain can be done by the will of man, aided by the 
grace of God. Nor do I indeed contend about the actual possibility, forasmuch as the possibility under 
dispute advances with the realization in the saints, their human will being healed and helped; whilst “the 
love of God,” as fully as our healed and cleansed nature can possibly receive it, “is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given to us.” In a better way, therefore, is God’s cause promoted (and it 
is to its promotion that our author professes to apply his warm defence of nature) when He is 
acknowledged as our Saviour no less than as our Creator, than when His succour to us as Saviour is 
impaired and dwarfed to nothing by the defence of the creature, as if it were sound and its resources 
entire. 


CHAPTER 50 [XLII] 
GOD COMMANDS NO IMPOSSIBILITIES 


What he says, however, is true enough, “that God is as good as just, and made man such that he was quite 
able to live without the evil of sin, if only he had been willing.” For who does not know that man was made 
whole and faultless, and endowed with a free will and a free ability to lead a holy life? Our present inquiry, 
however, is about the man whom “the thieves” left half dead on the road, and who, being disabled and 
pierced through with heavy wounds, is not so able to mount up to the heights of righteousness as he was 
able to descend therefrom; who, moreover, if he is now in “the inn,” is in process of cure. God therefore 
does not command impossibilities; but in His command He counsels you both to do what you can for 
yourself, and to ask His aid in what you cannot do. Now, we should see whence comes the possibility, and 
whence the impossibility. This man says: “That proceeds not from a man’s will which he can do by nature.” 
I say: A man is not righteous by his will if he can be by nature. He will, however, be able to accomplish by 
remedial aid what he is rendered incapable of doing by his flaw. 


CHAPTER 51 [XLIV.] 


STATE OF THE QUESTION BETWEEN THE PELAGIANS AND THE CATHOLICS. HOLY MEN OF OLD SAVED BY THE 
SELF-SAME FAITH IN CHRIST WHICH WE EXERCISE 


But why need we tarry longer on general statements? Let us go into the core of the question, which we 
have to discuss with our opponents solely, or almost entirely, on one particular point. For inasmuch as he 
says that “as far as the present question is concerned, it is not pertinent to inquire whether there have 
been or now are any men in this life without sin, but whether they had or have the ability to be such 
persons;” so, were I even to allow that there have been or are any such, I should not by any means 
therefore affirm that they had or have the ability, unless justified by the grace of God through our Lord 
“Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” For the same faith which healed the saints of old now heals us,—that is 
to say, faith “in the one Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus,”—faith in His blood, faith 
in His cross, faith in His death and resurrection. As we therefore have the same spirit of faith, we also 
believe, and on that account also speak. 


CHAPTER 52 
THE WHOLE DISCUSSION IS ABOUT GRACE 


Let us, however, observe what our author answers, after laying before himself the question wherein he 
seems indeed so intolerable to Christian hearts. He says: “But you will tell me this is what disturbs a great 
many,—that you do not maintain that it is by the grace of God that a man is able to be without sin.” 
Certainly this is what causes us disturbance; this is what we object to him. He touches the very point of 
the case. This is what causes us such utter pain to endure it; this is why we cannot bear to have such 
points debated by Christians, owing to the love which we feel towards others and towards themselves. 
Well, let us hear how he clears himself from the objectionable character of the question he has raised. 
“What blindness of ignorance,” he exclaims, “what sluggishness of an uninstructed mind, which supposes 
that that is maintained and held to be without God’s grace which it only hears ought to be attributed to 
God!” Now, if we knew nothing of what follows this outburst of his, and formed our opinion on simply 
hearing these words, we might suppose that we had been led to a wrong view of our opponents by the 
spread of report and by the asseveration of some suitable witnesses among the brethren. For how could it 
have been more pointedly and truly stated that the possibility of not sinning, to whatever extent it exists 
or shall exist in man, ought only to be attributed to God? This too is our own affirmation. We may shake 
hands. 


CHAPTER 53 [XLV.] 
PELAGIUS DISTINGUISHES BETWEEN A POWER AND ITS USE 


Well, are there other things to listen to? Yes, certainly; both to listen to, and correct and guard against. 
“Now, when it is said,” he says, “that the very ability is not at all of man’s will, but of the Author of nature, 
—that is, God,—how can that possibly be understood to be without the grace of God which is deemed 
especially to belong to God?” Already we begin to see what he means; but that we may not lie under any 
mistake, he explains himself with greater breadth and clearness: “That this may become still plainer, we 
must,” says he, “enter on a somewhat fuller discussion of the point. Now we affirm that the possibility of 
anything lies not so much in the ability of a man’s will as in the necessity of nature.” He then proceeds to 
illustrate his meaning by examples and similes. “Take,” says he, “for instance, my ability to speak. That I 
am able to speak is not my own; but that I do speak is my own,—that is, of my own will. And because the 
act of my speaking is my own, I have the power of alternative action,—that is to say, both to speak and to 
refrain from speaking. But because my ability to speak is not my own, that is, is not of my own 
determination and will, it is of necessity that I am always able to speak; and though I wished not to be 
able to speak, I am unable, nevertheless, to be unable to speak, unless perhaps I were to deprive myself of 


that member whereby the function of speaking is to be performed.” Many means, indeed, might be 
mentioned whereby, if he wish it, a man may deprive himself of the possibility of speaking, without 
removing the organ of speech. If, for instance, anything were to happen to a man to destroy his voice, he 
would be unable to speak, although the members remained; for a man’s voice is of course no member. 
There may, in short, be an injury done to the member internally, short of the actual loss of it. I am, 
however, unwilling to press the argument for a word; and it may be replied to me in the contest, Why, 
even to injure is to lose. But yet we can so contrive matters, by closing and shutting the mouth with 
bandages, as to be quite incapable of opening it, and to put the opening of it out of our power, although it 
was quite in our own power to shut it while the strength and healthy exercise of the limbs remained. 


CHAPTER 54 [XLVI.] 

THERE IS NO INCOMPATIBILITY BETWEEN NECESSITY AND FREE WILL 

Now how does all this apply to our subject? Let us see what he makes out of it. “Whatever,” says he, “is 
fettered by natural necessity is deprived of determination of will and deliberation.” Well, now, here lies a 
question; for it is the height of absurdity for us to say that it does not belong to our will that we wish to be 
happy, on the ground that it is absolutely impossible for us to be unwilling to be happy, by reason of some 
indescribable but amiable coercion of our nature; nor dare we maintain that God has not the will but the 
necessity of righteousness, because He cannot will to sin. 


CHAPTER 55 [XLVII.] 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


Mark also what follows. “We may perceive,” says he, “the same thing to be true of hearing, smelling, and 
seeing,—that to hear, and to smell, and to see is of our own power, while the ability to hear, and to smell, 
and to see is not of our own power, but lies in a natural necessity.” Either I do not understand what he 
means, or he does not himself. For how is the possibility of seeing not in our own power, if the necessity of 
not seeing is in our own power because blindness is in our own power, by which we can deprive ourselves, 
if we will, of this very ability to see? How, moreover, is it in our own power to see whenever we will, when, 
without any loss whatever to our natural structure of body in the organ of sight, we are unable, even 
though we wish, to see,—either by the removal of all external lights during the night, or by our being shut 
up in some dark place? Likewise, if our ability or our inability to hear is not in our own power, but lies in 
the necessity of nature, whereas our actual hearing or not hearing is of our own will, how comes it that he 
is inattentive to the fact that there are so many things which we hear against our will, which penetrate 
our sense even when our ears are stopped, as the creaking of a saw near to us, or the grunt of a pig? 
Although the said stopping of our ears shows plainly enough that it does not lie within our own power not 
to hear so long as our ears are open; perhaps, too, such a stopping of our ears as shall deprive us of the 
entire sense in question proves that even the ability not to hear lies within our own power. As to his 
remarks, again, concerning our sense of smell, does he not display no little carelessness when he says 
“that it is not in our own power to be able or to be unable to smell, but that it is in our own power”—that 
is to say, in our free will—”to smell or not to smell?” For let us suppose some one to place us, with our 
hands firmly tied, but yet without any injury to our olfactory members, among some bad and noxious 
smells; in such a case we altogether lose the power, however strong may be our wish, not to smell, 
because every time we are obliged to draw breath we also inhale the smell which we do not wish. 


CHAPTER 56 [XLVIII.] 
THE ASSISTANCE OF GRACE IN A PERFECT NATURE 


Not only, then, are these similes employed by our author false, but so is the matter which he wishes them 
to illustrate. He goes on to say: “In like manner, touching the possibility of our not sinning, we must 
understand that it is of us not to sin, but yet that the ability to avoid sin is not of us.” If he were speaking 
of man’s whole and perfect nature, which we do not now possess (“for we are saved by hope: but hope 
that is seen is not hope. But if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it” ), his 
language even in that case would not be correct to the effect that to avoid sinning would be of us alone, 
although to sin would be of us, for even then there must be the help of God, which must shed itself on 
those who are willing to receive it, just as the light is given to strong and healthy eyes to assist them in 
their function of sight. Inasmuch, however, as it is about this present life of ours that he raises the 
question, wherein our corruptible body weighs down the soul, and our earthly tabernacle depresses our 
sense with all its many thoughts, I am astonished that he can with any heart suppose that, even without 
the help of our Saviour’s healing balm, it is in our own power to avoid sin, and the ability not to sin is of 
nature, which gives only stronger evidence of its own corruption by the very fact of its failing to see its 
taint. 


CHAPTER 57 [XLIX.] 


IT DOES NOT DETRACT FROM GOD’S ALMIGHTY POWER, THAT HE IS INCAPABLE OF EITHER SINNING, OR DYING, 
OR DESTROYING HIMSELF 


“Inasmuch,” says he, “as not to sin is ours, we are able to sin and to avoid sin.” What, then, if another 
should say: “Inasmuch as not to wish for unhappiness is ours, we are able both to wish for it and not to 
wish for it?” And yet we are positively unable to wish for it. For who could possibly wish to be unhappy, 
even though he wishes for something else from which unhappiness will ensue to him against his will? 
Then again, inasmuch as, in an infinitely greater degree, it is God’s not to sin, shall we therefore venture 
to say that He is able both to sin and to avoid sin? God forbid that we should ever say that He is able to 
sin! For He cannot, as foolish persons suppose, therefore fail to be almighty, because He is unable to die, 
or because He cannot deny Himself. What, therefore, does he mean? by what method of speech does he 
try to persuade us on a point which he is himself loth to consider? For he advances a step further, and 
says: “Inasmuch as, however, it is not of us to be able to avoid sin; even if we were to wish not to be able 
to avoid sin, it is not in our power to be unable to avoid sin.” It is an involved sentence, and therefore a 
very obscure one. It might, however, be more plainly expressed in some such way as this: “Inasmuch as to 
be able to avoid sin is not of us, then, whether we wish it or do not wish it, we are able to avoid sin!” He 
does not say, “Whether we wish it or do not wish it, we do not sin,”—for we undoubtedly do sin, if we wish; 
—but yet he asserts that, whether we will or not, we have the capacity of not sinning,—a capacity which 
he declares to be inherent in our nature. Of a man, indeed, who has his legs strong and sound, it may be 
said admissibly enough, “whether he will or not he has the capacity of walking;” but if his legs be broken, 
however much he may wish, he has not the capacity. The nature of which our author speaks is corrupted. 
“Why is dust and ashes proud?” It is corrupted. It implores the Physician’s help. “Save me, O Lord,” is its 
cry; “Heal my soul,” it exclaims. Why does he check such cries so as to hinder future health, by insisting, 
as it were, on its present capacity? 


CHAPTER 58 [L.] 


EVEN PIOUS AND GOD-FEARING MEN RESIST GRACE 


Observe also what remark he adds, by which he thinks that his position is confirmed: “No will,” says he, 
“can take away that which is proved to be inseparably implanted in nature.” Whence then comes that 
utterance: “So then ye cannot do the things that ye would?” Whence also this: “For what good I would, 
that I do not; but what evil I hate, that do I?” Where is that capacity which is proved to be inseparably 
implanted in nature? See, it is human beings who do not what they will; and it is about not sinning, 
certainly, that he was treating,—not about not flying, because it was men not birds, that formed his 
subject. Behold, it is man who does not the good which he would, but does the evil which he would not: 
“to will is present with him, but how to perform that which is good is not present.” Where is the capacity 
which is proved to be inseparably implanted in nature? For whomsoever the apostle represents by himself, 
if he does not speak these things of his own self, he certainly represents a man by himself. By our author, 
however, it is maintained that our human nature actually possesses an inseparable capacity of not at all 
sinning. Such a statement, however, even when made by a man who knows not the effect of his words (but 
this ignorance is hardly attributable to the man who suggests these statements for unwary though God- 
fearing men), causes the grace of Christ to be “made of none effect,” since it is pretended that human 
nature is sufficient for its own holiness and justification. 


CHAPTER 59 [LI.] 
IN WHAT SENSE PELAGIUS ATTRIBUTED TO GOD’S GRACE THE CAPACITY OF NOT SINNING 


In order, however, to escape from the odium wherewith Christians guard their salvation, he parries their 
question when they ask him, “Why do you affirm that man without the help of God’s grace is able to avoid 
sin?” by saying, “The actual capacity of not sinning lies not so much in the power of will as in the 
necessity of nature. Whatever is placed in the necessity of nature undoubtedly appertains to the Author of 
nature, that is, God. How then,” says he, “can that be regarded as spoken without the grace of God which 
is shown to belong in an especial manner to God?” Here the opinion is expressed which all along was kept 
in the background; there is, in fact, no way of permanently concealing such a doctrine. The reason why he 
attributes to the grace of God the capacity of not sinning is, that God is the Author of nature, in which, he 
declares, this capacity of avoiding sin is inseparably implanted. Whenever He wills a thing, no doubt He 
does it; and what He wills not, that He does not. Now, wherever there is this inseparable capacity, there 
cannot accrue any infirmity of the will; or rather, there cannot be both a presence of will and a failure in 
“performance.” This, then, being the case, how comes it to pass that “to will is present, but how to 
perform that which is good” is not present? Now, if the author of the work we are discussing spoke of that 
nature of man, which was in the beginning created faultless and perfect, in whatever sense his dictum be 
taken, “that it has an inseparable capacity,”—that is, so to say, one which cannot be lost,—then that nature 
ought not to have been mentioned at all which could be corrupted, and which could require a physician to 
cure the eyes of the blind, and restore that capacity of seeing which had been lost through blindness. For I 
suppose a blind man would like to see, but is unable; but, whenever a man wishes to do a thing and 


cannot, there is present to him the will, but he has lost the capacity. 


CHAPTER 60 [LII.] 
PELAGIUS ADMITS “CONTRARY FLESH” IN THE UNBAPTIZED 


See what obstacles he still attempts to break through, if possible, in order to introduce his own opinion. 
He raises a question for himself in these terms: “But you will tell me that, according to the apostle, the 
flesh is contrary to us;” and then answers it in this wise: “How can it be that in the case of any baptized 
person the flesh is contrary to him, when according to the same apostle he is understood not to be in the 
flesh? For he says, But ye are not in the flesh.’“ Very well; we shall soon see whether it be really true that 
this says that in the baptized the flesh cannot be contrary to them; at present, however, as it was 
impossible for him quite to forget that he was a Christian (although his reminiscence on the point is but 
slight), he has quitted his defence of nature. Where then is that inseparable capacity of his? Are those who 
are not yet baptized not a part of human nature? Well, now, here by all means, here at this point, he might 
find his opportunity of awaking out of his sleep; and he still has it if he is careful. “How can it be,” he asks, 
“that in the case of a baptized person the flesh is contrary to him?” Therefore to the unbaptized the flesh 
can be contrary! Let him tell us how; for even in these there is that nature which has been so stoutly 
defended by him. However, in these he does certainly allow that nature is corrupted, inasmuch as it was 
only among the baptized that the wounded traveller left his inn sound and well, or rather remains sound 
in the inn whither the compassionate Samaritan carried him that he might become cured. Well, now, if he 
allows that the flesh is contrary even in these, let him tell us what has happened to occasion this, since 
the flesh and the spirit alike are the work of one and the same Creator, and are therefore undoubtedly 
both of them good, because He is good,—unless indeed it be that damage which has been inflicted by 
man’s own will. And that this may be repaired in our nature, there is need of that very Saviour from whose 
creative hand nature itself proceeded. Now, if we acknowledge that this Saviour, and that healing remedy 
of His by which the Word was made flesh in order to dwell among us, are required by small and great,—by 
the crying infant and the hoary-headed man alike,—then, in fact, the whole controversy of the point 
between us is settled. 


CHAPTER 61 [LIII.] 
PAUL ASSERTS THAT THE FLESH IS CONTRARY EVEN IN THE BAPTIZED 


Now let us see whether we anywhere read about the flesh being contrary in the baptized also. And here, I 
ask, to whom did the apostle say, “The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh: and 
these are contrary the one to the other; so that ye do not the things that ye would?” He wrote this, I 
apprehend, to the Galatians, to whom he also says, “He therefore that ministereth to you the Spirit, and 
worketh miracles among you, doeth he it by the works of the law or by the hearing of faith?” It appears, 
therefore, that it is to Christians that he speaks, to whom, too, God had given His Spirit: therefore, too, to 
the baptized. Observe, therefore, that even in baptized persons the flesh is found to be contrary; so that 
they have not that capacity which, our author says, is inseparably implanted in nature. Where then is the 
ground for his assertion, “How can it be that in the case of a baptized person the flesh is contrary to him?” 
in whatever sense he understands the flesh? Because in very deed it is not its nature that is good, but it is 
the carnal defects of the flesh which are expressly named in the passage before us. Yet observe, even in 
the baptized, how contrary is the flesh. And in what way contrary? So that, “They do not the things which 
they would.” Take notice that the will is present in a man; but where is that “capacity of nature?” Let us 
confess that grace is necessary to us; let us cry out, “O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” And let our answer be, “The grace of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord!” 


CHAPTER 62 


CONCERNING WHAT GRACE OF GOD IS HERE UNDER DISCUSSION. THE UNGODLY MAN, WHEN DYING, IS NOT 
DELIVERED FROM CONCUPISCENCE 


Now, whereas it is most correctly asked in those words put to him, “Why do you affirm that man without 
the help of God’s grace is able to avoid sin?” yet the inquiry did not concern that grace by which man was 
created, but only that whereby he is saved through Jesus Christ our Lord. Faithful men say in their prayer, 
“Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” But if they already have capacity, why do they 
pray? Or, what is the evil which they pray to be delivered from, but, above all else, “the body of this 
death?” And from this nothing but God’s grace alone delivers them, through our Lord Jesus Christ. Not of 
course from the substance of the body, which is good; but from its carnal offences, from which a man is 
not liberated except by the grace of the Saviour—not even when he quits the body by the death of the 
body. If it was this that the apostle meant to declare, why had he previously said, “I see another law in my 
members, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in 
my members?” Behold what damage the disobedience of the will has inflicted on man’s nature! Let him be 
permitted to pray that he may be healed! Why need he presume so much on the capacity of his nature? It 
is wounded, hurt, damaged, destroyed. It is a true confession of its weakness, not a false defence of its 
capacity, that it stands in need of. It requires the grace of God, not that it may be made, but that it may be 


re-made. And this is the only grace which by our author is proclaimed to be unnecessary; because of this 
he is silent! If, indeed, he had said nothing at all about God’s grace, and had not proposed to himself that 
question for solution, for the purpose of removing from himself the odium of this matter, it might have 
been thought that his view of the subject was consistent with the truth, only that he had refrained from 
mentioning it, on the ground that not on all occasions need we say all we think. He proposed the question 
of grace, and answered it in the way that he had in his heart; the question has been defined,—not in the 
way we wished, but according to the doubt we entertained as to what was his meaning. 


CHAPTER 63 [LIV.] 


DOES GOD CREATE CONTRARIES? 


He next endeavours, by much quotation from the apostle, about which there is no controversy, to show 
“that the flesh is often mentioned by him in such a manner as proves him to mean not the substance, but 
the works of the flesh.” What is this to the point? The defects of the flesh are contrary to the will of man; 
his nature is not accused; but a Physician is wanted for its defects. What signifies his question, “Who 
made man’s spirit?” and his own answer thereto, “God, without a doubt?” Again he asks, “Who created 
the flesh?” and again answers, “The same God, I suppose.” And yet a third question, “Is the God good who 
created both?” and the third answer, “Nobody doubts it.” Once more a question, “Are not both good, since 
the good Creator made them?” and its answer, “It must be confessed that they are.” And then follows his 
conclusion: “If, therefore, both the spirit is good, and the flesh is good, as made by the good Creator, how 
can it be that the two good things should be contrary to one another?” I need not say that the whole of 
this reasoning would be upset if one were to ask him, “Who made heat and cold?” and he were to say in 
answer, “God, without a doubt.” I do not ask the string of questions. Let him determine himself whether 
these conditions of climate may either be said to be not good, or else whether they do not seem to be 
contrary to each other. Here he will probably object, “These are not substances, but the qualities of 
substances.” Very true, it is so. But still they are natural qualities, and undoubtedly belong to God’s 
creation; and substances, indeed, are not said to be contrary to each other in themselves, but in their 
qualities, as water and fire. What if it be so too with flesh and spirit? We do not affirm it to be so; but, in 
order to show that his argument terminates in a conclusion which does not necessarily follow, we have 
said so much as this. For it is quite possible for contraries not to be reciprocally opposed to each other, 
but rather by mutual action to temper health and render it good; just as, in our body, dryness and 
moisture, cold and heat,—in the tempering of which altogether consists our bodily health. The fact, 
however, that “the flesh is contrary to the Spirit, so that we cannot do the things that we would,” is a 
defect, not nature. The Physician’s grace must be sought, and their controversy must end. 


CHAPTER 64 


PELAGIUS’ ADMISSION AS REGARDS THE UNBAPTIZED, FATAL 


Now, as touching these two good substances which the good God created, how, against the reasoning of 
this man, in the case of unbaptized persons, can they be contrary the one to the other? Will he be sorry to 
have said this too, which he admitted out of some regard to the Christians’ faith? For when he asked, 
“How, in the case of any person who is already baptized, can it be that his flesh is contrary to him?” he 
intimated, of course, that in the case of unbaptized persons it is possible for the flesh to be contrary. For 
why insert the clause, “who is already baptized,” when without such an addition he might have put his 
question thus: “How in the case of any person can the flesh be contrary?” and when, in order to prove 
this, he might have subjoined that argument of his, that as both body and spirit are good (made as they 
are by the good Creator), they therefore cannot be contrary to each other? Now, suppose unbaptized 
persons (in whom, at any rate, he confesses that the flesh is contrary) were to ply him with his own 
arguments, and say to him, Who made man’s spirit? he must answer, God. Suppose they asked him again, 
Who created the flesh? and he answers, The same God, I believe. Suppose their third question to be, Is 
the God good who created both? and his reply to be, Nobody doubts it. Suppose once more they put to 
him his yet remaining inquiry, Are not both good, since the good Creator made them? and he confesses it. 
Then surely they will cut his throat with his own sword, when they force home his conclusion on him, and 
say: Since therefore the spirit of man is good, and his flesh good, as made by the good Creator, how can it 
be that the two being good should be contrary to one another? Here, perhaps, he will reply: I beg your 
pardon, I ought not to have said that the flesh cannot be contrary to the spirit in any baptized person, as if 
I meant to imply that it is contrary in the unbaptized; but I ought to have made my statement general, to 
the effect that the flesh in no man’s case is contrary. Now see into what a corner he drives himself. See 
what a man will say, who is unwilling to cry out with the apostle, “Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death? The grace of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” “But why,” he asks, “should I so exclaim, 
who am already baptized in Christ? It is for them to cry out thus who have not yet received so great a 
benefit, whose words the apostle in a figure transferred to himself,—if indeed even they say so much.” 
Well, this defence of nature does not permit even these to utter this exclamation! For in the baptized, 
there is no nature; and in the unbaptized, nature is not! Or if even in the one class it is allowed to be 
corrupted, so that it is not without reason that men exclaim, “O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver 
me from this body of death?” to the other, too, help is brought in what follows: “The grace of God, through 


Jesus Christ our Lord;” then let it at last be granted that human nature stands in need of Christ for its 
Physician. 


CHAPTER 65 [LV.] 
"THIS BODY OF DEATH,” SO CALLED FROM ITS DEFECT, NOT FROM ITS SUBSTANCE 


Now, I ask, when did our nature lose that liberty, which he craves to be given to him when he says: “Who 
shall liberate me?” For even he finds no fault with the substance of the flesh when he expresses his desire 
to be liberated from the body of this death, since the nature of the body, as well as of the soul, must be 
attributed to the good God as the author thereof. But what he speaks of undoubtedly concerns the 
offences of the body. Now from the body the death of the body separates us; whereas the offences 
contracted from the body remain, and their just punishment awaits them, as the rich man found in hell. 
From these it was that he was unable to liberate himself, who said: “Who shall liberate me from the body 
of this death?” But whensoever it was that he lost this liberty, at least there remains that “inseparable 
capacity” of nature,—he has the ability from natural resources,—he has the volition from free will. Why 
does he seek the sacrament of baptism? Is it because of past sins, in order that they may be forgiven, 
since they cannot be undone? Well, suppose you acquit and release a man on these terms, he must still 
utter the old cry; for he not only wants to be mercifully let off from punishment for past offences, but to be 
strengthened and fortified against sinning for the time to come. For he “delights in the law of God, after 
the inward man; but then he sees another law in his members, warring against the law of his mind.” 
Observe, he sees that there is, not recollects that there was. It is a present pressure, not a past memory. 
And he sees the other law not only “warring,” but even “bringing him into captivity to the law of sin, 
which is”(not which was) “in his members.” Hence comes that cry of his: “O wretched man that I am! who 
shall liberate me from the body of this death?” Let him pray, let him entreat for the help of the mighty 
Physician. Why gainsay that prayer? Why cry down that entreaty? Why shall the unhappy suitor be 
hindered from begging for the mercy of Christ,—and that too by Christians? For, it was even they who 
were accompanying Christ that tried to prevent the blind man, by clamouring him down, from begging for 
light; but even amidst the din and throng of the gainsayers He hears the suppliant; whence the response: 
“The grace of God, through Jesus Christ out Lord.” 


CHAPTER 66 
THE WORKS, NOT THE SUBSTANCE, OF THE “FLESH” OPPOSED TO THE “SPIRIT.” 


Now if we secure even this concession from them, that unbaptized persons may implore the assistance of 
the Saviour’s grace, this is indeed no slight point against that fallacious assertion of the self-sufficiency of 
nature and of the power of free will. For he is not sufficient to himself who says, “O wretched man that I 
am! who shall liberate me?” Nor can he be said to have full liberty who still asks for liberation. [LVI.] But 
let us, moreover, see to this point also, whether they who are baptized do the good which they would, 
without any resistance from the lust of the flesh. That, however, which we have to say on this subject, our 
author himself mentions, when concluding this topic he says: “As we remarked, the passage in which 
occur the words, The flesh lusteth against the Spirit,’ must needs have reference not to the substance, but 
to the works of the flesh.” We too allege that this is spoken not of the substance of the flesh, but of its 
works, which proceed from carnal concupiscence,—in a word, from sin, concerning which we have this 
precept: “Not to let it reign in our mortal body, that we should obey it in the lusts thereof.” 


CHAPTER 67 [LVII.] 
WHO MAY BE SAID TO BE UNDER THE LAW 


But even our author should observe that it is to persons who have been already baptized that it was said: 
“The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh, so that ye cannot do the things that 
ye would.” And lest he should make them slothful for the actual conflict, and should seem by this 
statement to have given them laxity in sinning, he goes on to tell them: “If ye be led of the Spirit, ye are 
no longer under the law.” For that man is under the law, who, from fear of the punishment which the law 
threatens, and not from any love for righteousness, obliges himself to abstain from the work of sin, 
without being as yet free and removed from the desire of sinning. For it is in his very will that he is guilty, 
whereby he would prefer, if it were possible, that what he dreads should not exist, in order that he might 
freely do what he secretly desires. Therefore he says, “If ye be led of the Spirit, ye are not under the 
law,”—even the law which inspires fear, but gives not love. For this “love is shed abroad in our hearts,” not 
by the letter of the law, but “by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” This is the law of liberty, not of 
bondage; being the law of love, not of fear; and concerning it the Apostle James says: “Whoso looketh into 
the perfect law of liberty.” Whence he, too, no longer indeed felt terrified by God’s law as a slave, but 
delighted in it in the inward man, although still seeing another law in his members warring against the 
law of his mind. Accordingly he here says: “If ye be led of the Spirit, ye are not under the law.” So far, 
indeed, as any man is led by the Spirit, he is not under the law; because, so far as he rejoices in the law of 
God, he lives not in fear of the law, since “fear has torment,” not joy and delight. 


CHAPTER 68 [LVIII.] 
DESPITE THE DEVIL, MAN MAY, BY GOD’S HELP, BE PERFECTED 


If, therefore, we feel rightly on this matter, it is our duty at once to be thankful for what is already healed 
within us, and to pray for such further healing as shall enable us to enjoy full liberty, in that most absolute 
state of health which is incapable of addition, the perfect pleasure of God. For we do not deny that human 
nature can be without sin; nor ought we by any means to refuse to it the ability to become perfect, since 
we admit its capacity for progress,—by God’s grace, however, through our Lord Jesus Christ. By His 
assistance we aver that it becomes holy and happy, by whom it was created in order to be so. There is 
accordingly an easy refutation of the objection which our author says is alleged by some against him: “The 
devil opposes us.” This objection we also meet in entirely identical language with that which he uses in 
reply: “We must resist him, and he will flee. Resist the devil,’ says the blessed apostle, and he will flee 
from you.’ From which it may be observed, what his harming amounts to against those whom he flees; or 
what power he is to be understood as possessing, when he prevails only against those who do not resist 
him.” Such language is my own also; for it is impossible to employ truer words. There is, however, this 
difference between us and them, that we, whenever the devil has to be resisted, not only do not deny, but 
actually teach, that God’s help must be sought; whereas they attribute so much power to will as to take 
away prayer from religious duty. Now it is certainly with a view to resisting the devil and his fleeing from 
us that we say when we pray, “Lead us not into temptation;” to the same end also are we warned by our 
Captain, exhorting us as soldiers in the words: “Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” 


CHAPTER 69 [LIX.] 
PELAGIUS PUTS NATURE IN THE PLACE OF GRACE 


In opposition, however, to those who ask, “And who would be unwilling to be without sin, if it were put in 
the power of a man?” he rightly contends, saying “that by this very question they acknowledge that the 
thing is not impossible; because so much as this, many, if not all men, certainly desire.” Well then, let him 
only confess the means by which this is possible, and then our controversy is ended. Now the means is 
“the grace of God through our Lord Jesus Christ;” by which he nowhere has been willing to allow that we 
are assisted when we pray, for the avoidance of sin. If indeed he secretly allows this, he must forgive us if 
we suspect otherwise. For he himself works this result, who, though encountering so much obloquy on 
this subject, wishes to entertain the secret opinion, and yet is unwilling to confess or profess it. It would 
surely be no great matter were he to speak out, especially since he has undertaken to handle and open 
this point, as if it had been objected against him on the side of opponents. Why on such occasions did he 
choose only to defend nature, and assert that man was so created as to have it in his power not to sin if he 
wished not to sin; and, from the fact that he was so created, definitely say that the power was owing to 
God’s grace which enabled him to avoid sin, if he was unwilling to commit it; and yet refuse to say 
anything concerning the fact that even nature itself is either, because disordered, healed by God’s grace 
through our Lord Jesus Christ or else assisted by it, because in itself it is so insufficient? 


CHAPTER 70 [LX.] 
WHETHER ANY MAN IS WITHOUT SIN IN THIS LIFE 


Now, whether there ever has been, or is, or ever can be, a man living so righteous a life in this world as to 
have no sin at all, may be an open question among true and pious Christians; but whoever doubts the 
possibility of this sinless state after this present life; is foolish. For my own part, indeed, I am unwilling to 
dispute the point even as respects this life. For although that passage seems to me to be incapable of 
bearing any doubtful sense, wherein it is written, “In thy sight shall no man living be justified” (and so of 
similar passages), yet I could wish it were possible to show either that such quotations were capable of 
bearing a better signification, or that a perfect and plenary righteousness, to which it were impossible for 
any accession to be made, had been realized at some former time in some one whilst passing through this 
life in the flesh, or was now being realized, or would be hereafter. They, however, are in a great majority, 
who, while not doubting that to the last day of their life it will be needful to them to resort to the prayer 
which they can so truthfully utter, “Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against 
us,” still trust that in Christ and His promises they possess a true, certain, and unfailing hope. There is, 
however, no method whereby any persons arrive at absolute perfection, or whereby any man makes the 
slightest progress to true and godly righteousness, but the assisting grace of our crucified Saviour Christ, 
and the gift of His Spirit; and whosoever shall deny this cannot rightly, I almost think, be reckoned in the 
number of any kind of Christians at all. 


CHAPTER 71 [LXI.] 


AUGUSTIN REPLIES AGAINST THE QUOTATIONS WHICH PELAGIUS HAD ADVANCED OUT OF THE CATHOLIC 
WRITERS. LACTANTIUS 


Accordingly, with respect also to the passages which he has adduced,—not indeed from the canonical 


Scriptures, but out of certain treatises of catholic writers,—I wish to meet the assertions of such as say 
that the said quotations make for him. The fact is, these passages are so entirely neutral, that they oppose 
neither our own opinion nor his. Amongst them he wanted to class something out of my own books, thus 
accounting me to be a person who seemed worthy of being ranked with them. For this I must not be 
ungrateful, and I should be sorry—so I say with unaffected friendliness—for him to be in error, since he 
has conferred this honour upon me. As for his first quotation, indeed, why need I examine it largely, since 
I do not see here the author’s name, either because he has not given it, or because from some casual 
mistake the copy which you forwarded to me did not contain it? Especially as in writings of such authors I 
feel myself free to use my own judgment (owing unhesitating assent to nothing but the canonical 
Scriptures), whilst in fact there is not a passage which he has quoted from the works of this anonymous 
author that disturbs me. “It behooved,” says he, “for the Master and Teacher of virtue to become most like 
to man, that by conquering sin He might show that man is able to conquer sin.” Now, however this 
passage may be expressed, its author must see to it as to what explanation it is capable of bearing. We, 
indeed, on our part, could not possibly doubt that in Christ there was no sin to conquer,—born as He was 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, not in sinful flesh itself. Another passage is adduced from the same author to 
this effect: “And again, that by subduing the desires of the flesh He might teach us that it is not of 
necessity that one sins, but of set purpose and will.” For my own part, I understand these desires of the 
flesh (if it is not of its unlawful lusts that the writer here speaks) to be such as hunger, thirst, refreshment 
after fatigue, and the like. For it is through these, however faultless they be in themselves, that some men 
fall into sin,—a result which was far from our blessed Saviour, even though, as we see from the evidence 
of the gospel, these affections were natural to Him owing to His likeness to sinful flesh. 


CHAPTER 72 [LXI.] 


HILARY. THE PURE IN HEART BLESSED. THE DOING AND PERFECTING OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


He quotes the following words from the blessed Hilary: “It is only when we shall be perfect in spirit and 
changed in our immortal state, which blessedness has been appointed only for the pure in heart, that we 
shall see that which is immortal in God.” Now I am really not aware what is here said contrary to our own 
statement, or in what respect this passage is of any use to our opponent, unless it be that it testifies to the 
possibility of a man’s being “pure in heart.” But who denies such possibility? Only it must be by the grace 
of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord, and not merely by our freedom of will. He goes on to quote also 
this passage: “This Job had so effectually read these Scriptures, that he kept himself from every wicked 
work, because he worshipped God purely with a mind unmixed with offences: now such worship of God is 
the proper work of righteousness.” It is what Job had done which the writer here spoke of, not what he 
had brought to perfection in this world,—much less what he had done or perfected without the grace of 
that Saviour whom he had actually foretold. For that man, indeed, abstains from every wicked work, who 
does not allow the sin which he has within him to have dominion over him; and who, whenever an 
unworthy thought stole over him, suffered it not to come to a head in actual deed. It is, however, one thing 
not to have sin, and another to refuse obedience to its desires. It is one thing to fulfil the command, “Thou 
shalt not covet;” and another thing, by an endeavour at any rate after abstinence, to do that which is also 
written, “Thou shalt not go after thy lusts.” And yet one is quite aware that he can do nothing of all this 
without the Saviour’s grace. It is to work righteousness, therefore, to fight in an internal struggle with the 
internal evil of concupiscence in the true worship of God; whilst to perfect it means to have no adversary 
at all. Now he who has to fight is still in danger, and is sometimes shaken, even if he is not overthrown; 
whereas he who has no enemy at all rejoices in perfect peace. He, moreover, is in the highest truth said to 
be without sin in whom no sin has an indwelling,—not he who, abstaining from evil deeds, uses such 
language as “Now it is no longer I that do it, but the sin that dwelleth in me.” 


CHAPTER 73 


HE MEETS PELAGIUS WITH ANOTHER PASSAGE FROM HILARY 


Now even Job himself is not silent respecting his own sins; and your friend, of course, is justly of opinion 
that humility must not by any means “be put on the side of falsehood.” Whatever confession, therefore, 
Job makes, inasmuch as he is a true worshipper of God, he undoubtedly makes it in truth. Hilary, likewise, 
while expounding that passage of the psalm in which it is written, “Thou hast despised all those who turn 
aside from Thy commandments,” says: “If God were to despise sinners, He would despise indeed all men, 
because no man is without sin; but it is those who turn away from Him, whom they call apostates, that He 
despises.” You observe his statement: it is not to the effect that no man was without sin, as if he spoke of 
the past; but no man is without sin; and on this point, as I have already remarked, I have no contention 
with him. But if one refuses to submit to the Apostle John,—who does not himself declare, “If we were to 
say we have had no sin,” but “If we say we have no sin,”—how is he likely to show deference to Bishop 
Hilary? It is in defence of the grace of Christ that I lift up my voice, without which grace no man is 
justified,—just as if natural free will were sufficient. Nay, He Himself lifts up His own voice in defence of 
the same. Let us submit to Him when He says: “Without me ye can do nothing.” 


CHAPTER 74 [LXIII.] 
AMBROSE 


St. Ambrose, however, really opposes those who say that man cannot exist without sin in the present life. 
For, in order to support his statement, he avails himself of the instance of Zacharias and Elisabeth, 
because they are mentioned as “having walked in all the commandments and ordinances” of the law 
“blameless.” Well, but does he for all that deny that it was by God’s grace that they did this through our 
Lord Jesus Christ? It was undoubtedly by such faith in Him that holy men lived of old, even before His 
death. It is He who sends the Holy Ghost that is given to us, through whom that love is shed abroad in our 
hearts whereby alone whosoever are righteous are righteous. This same Holy Ghost the bishop expressly 
mentioned when he reminds us that He is to be obtained by prayer (so that the will is not sufficient unless 
it be aided by Him); thus in his hymn he says: 


“Votisque praestat sedulis, 
Sanctum mereri Spiritum,”— 


“To those who sedulously seek He gives to gain the Holy Spirit.” 


CHAPTER 75 
AUGUSTIN ADDUCES IN REPLY SOME OTHER PASSAGES OF AMBROSE 


I, too, will quote a passage out of this very work of St. Ambrose, from which our opponent has taken the 
statement which he deemed favourable for citation: “It seemed good to me,’ he says; “but what he 
declares seemed good to him cannot have seemed good to him alone. For it is not simply to his human will 
that it seemed good, but also as it pleased Him, even Christ, who, says he, speaketh in me, who it is that 
causes that which is good in itself to seem good to ourselves also. For him on whom He has mercy He also 
calls. He, therefore, who follows Christ, when asked why he wished to be a Christian, can answer: It 
seemed good to me.’ In saying this he does not deny that it also pleased God; for from God proceeds the 
preparation of man’s will inasmuch as it is by God’s grace that God is honoured by His saint.” See now 
what your author must learn, if he takes pleasure in the words of Ambrose, how that man’s will is 
prepared by God, and that it is of no importance, or, at any rate, does not much matter, by what means or 
at what time the preparation is accomplished, provided no doubt is raised as to whether the thing itself be 
capable of accomplishment without the grace of Christ. Then, again, how important it was that he should 
observe one line from the words of Ambrose which he quoted! For after that holy man had said, 
“Inasmuch as the Church has been gathered out of the world, that is, out of sinful men, how can it be 
unpolluted when composed of such polluted material, except that, in the first place, it be washed of sins 
by the grace of Christ, and then, in the next place, abstain from sins through its nature of avoiding sin?”— 
he added the following sentence, which your author has refused to quote for a self-evident reason; for 
[Ambrose] says: “It was not from the first unpolluted, for that was impossible for human nature: but it is 
through God’s grace and nature that because it no longer sins, it comes to pass that it seems unpolluted.” 
Now who does not understand the reason why your author declined adding these words? It is, of course, 
so contrived in the discipline of the present life, that the holy Church shall arrive at last at that condition 
of most immaculate purity which all holy men desire; and that it may in the world to come, and in a state 
unmixed with anything of evil men, and undisturbed by any law of sin resisting the law of the mind, lead 
the purest life in a divine eternity. Still he should well observe what Bishop Ambrose says,—and his 
statement exactly tallies with the Scriptures: “It was not from the first unpolluted, for that condition was 
impossible for human nature.” By his phrase, “from the first,” he means indeed from the time of our being 
born of Adam. Adam no doubt was himself created immaculate; in the case, however, of those who are by 
nature children of wrath, deriving from him what in him was corrupted, he distinctly averred that it was 
an impossibility in human nature that they should be immaculate from the first. 


CHAPTER 76 [LXIV.] 
JOHN OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


He quotes also John, bishop of Constantinople, as saying “that sin is not a substance, but a wicked act.” 
Who denies this? “And because it is not natural, therefore the law was given against it, and because it 
proceeds from the liberty of our will.” Who, too, denies this? However, the present question concerns our 
human nature in its corrupted state; it is a further question also concerning that grace of God whereby 
our nature is healed by the great Physician, Christ, whose remedy it would not need if it were only whole. 
And yet your author defends it as capable of not sinning, as if it were sound, or as if its freedom of will 
were self-sufficient. 


CHAPTER 77 
XYSTUS 


What Christian, again, is unaware of what he quotes the most blessed Xystus, bishop of Rome and martyr 
of Christ, as having said, “God has conferred upon men liberty of their own will, in order that by purity 
and sinlessness of life they may become like unto God?” But the man who appeals to free will ought to 
listen and believe, and ask Him in whom he believes to give him His assistance not to sin. For when he 
speaks of “becoming like unto God,” it is indeed through God’s love that men are to be like unto God,— 
even the love which is “shed abroad in our hearts,” not by any ability of nature or the free will within us, 
but “by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” Then, in respect of what the same martyr further says, “A 
pure mind is a holy temple for God, and a heart clean and without sin is His best altar,” who knows not 
that the clean heart must be brought to this perfection, whilst “the inward man is renewed day by day,” 
but yet not without the grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord? Again, when he says, “A man of 
chastity and without sin has received power from God to be a son of God,” he of course meant it as an 
admonition that on a man’s becoming so chaste and sinless (without raising any question as to where and 
when this perfection was to be obtained by him,—although in fact it is quite an interesting question 
among godly men, who are notwithstanding agreed as to the possibility of such perfection on the one 
hand, and on the other hand its impossibility except through “the one Mediator between God and men, the 
Man Christ Jesus”);—nevertheless, as I began to say, Xystus designed his words to be an admonition that, 
on any man’s attaining such a high character, and thereby being rightly reckoned to be among the sons of 
God, the attainment must not be thought to have been the work of his own power. This indeed he, through 
grace, received from God, since he did not have it in a nature which had become corrupted and depraved, 
—even as we read in the Gospel, “But as many as received Him, to them gave He power to become the 
sons of God;” which they were not by nature, nor could at all become, unless by receiving Him they also 
received power through His grace. This is the power which is claimed for itself by the fortitude of that 
love which is only communicated to us by the Holy Ghost bestowed upon us. 


CHAPTER 78 [LXV] 
JEROME 


We have next a quotation of some words of the venerable presbyter Jerome, from his exposition of the 
passage where it is written: “Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see God.’ These are they whom 
no consciousness of sin reproves,” he says, and adds: “The pure man is seen by his purity of heart; the 
temple of God cannot be defiled.” This perfection is, to be sure, wrought in us by endeavour, by labour, by 
prayer, by effectual importunity therein that we may be brought to the perfection in which we may be able 
to look upon God with a pure heart, by His grace through our Lord Jesus Christ. As to his quotation, that 
the forementioned presbyter said, “God created us with free will; we are drawn by necessity neither to 
virtue nor to vice; otherwise, where there is necessity there is no crown;”—who would not allow this? Who 
would not cordially accept it? Who would deny that human nature was so created? The reason, however, 
why in doing a right action there is no bondage of necessity, is that liberty comes of love. 


CHAPTER 79 [LXVI.] 
A CERTAIN NECESSITY OF SINNING 


But let us revert to the apostle’s assertion: “The love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto us.” By whom given if not by Him who “ascended up on high, led captivity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men?” Forasmuch, however, as there is, owing to the defects that have 
entered our nature, not to the constitution of our nature, a certain necessary tendency to sin, a man 
should listen, and in order that the said necessity may cease to exist, learn to say to God, “Bring Thou me 
out of my necessities;” because in the very offering up of such a prayer there is a struggle against the 
tempter, who fights against us concerning this very necessity; and thus, by the assistance of grace 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, both the evil necessity will be removed and full liberty be bestowed. 


CHAPTER 80 [LXVII.] 


AUGUSTIN HIMSELF. TWO METHODS WHEREBY SINS, LIKE DISEASES, ARE GUARDED AGAINST 


Let us now turn to our own case. “Bishop Augustin also,” says your author, “in his books on Free Will has 
these words: Whatever the cause itself of volition is, if it is impossible to resist it, submission to it is not 
sinful; if, however, it may be resisted, let it not be submitted to, and there will be no sin. Does it, 
perchance, deceive the unwary man? Let him then beware that he be not deceived. Is the deception, 
however, so potent that it is not possible to guard against it? If such is the case, then there are no sins. 
For who sins in a case where precaution is quite impossible? Sin, however, is committed; precaution 
therefore is possible.’” I acknowledge it, these are my words; but he, too, should condescend to 
acknowledge all that was said previously, seeing that the discussion is about the grace of God, which helps 
us as a medicine through the Mediator; not about the impossibility of righteousness. Whatever, then, may 
be the cause, it can be resisted. Most certainly it can. Now it is because of this that we pray for help, 
saying, “Lead us not into temptation,” and we should not ask for help if we supposed that the resistance 
were quite impossible. It is possible to guard against sin, but by the help of Him who cannot be deceived. 
For this very circumstance has much to do with guarding against sin that we can unfeignedly say, “Forgive 


us our debt, as we forgive our debtors.” Now there are two ways whereby, even in bodily maladies, the 
evil is guarded against,—to prevent its occurrence, and, if it happen, to secure a speedy cure. To prevent 
its occurrence, we may find precaution in the prayer, “Lead us not into temptation;” to secure the prompt 
remedy, we have the resource in the prayer, “Forgive us our debts.” Whether then the danger only 
threaten or be inherent, it may be guarded against. 


CHAPTER 81 
AUGUSTIN QUOTES HIMSELF ON FREE WILL 


In order, however, that my meaning on this subject may be clear not merely to him, but also to such 
persons as have not read those treatises of mine on Free Will, which your author has read, and who have 
not only not read them, but perchance do read him; I must go on to quote out of my books what he has 
omitted, but which, if he had perceived and quoted in his book, no controversy would be left between us 
on this subject. For immediately after those words of mine which he has quoted, I expressly added, and 
(as fully as I could) worked out, the train of thought which might occur to any one’s mind, to the following 
effect: “And yet some actions are disapproved of, even when they are done in ignorance, and are judged 
deserving of chastisement, as we read in the inspired authorities.” After taking some examples out of 
these, I went on to speak also of infirmity as follows: “Some actions also deserve disapprobation, that are 
done from necessity; as when a man wishes to act rightly and cannot. For whence arise those utterances: 
For the good that I would, I do not; but the evil which I would not, that I do’?” Then, after quoting some 
other passages of the Holy Scriptures to the same effect, I say: “But all these are the sayings of persons 
who are coming out of that condemnation of death; for if this is not man’s punishment, but his nature, 
then those are no sins.” Then, again, a little afterwards I add: “It remains, therefore, that this just 
punishment come of man’s condemnation. Nor ought it to be wondered at, that either by ignorance man 
has not free determination of will to choose what he will rightly do, or that by the resistance of carnal 
habit (which by force of mortal transmission has, in a certain sense, become engrafted into his nature), 
though seeing what ought rightly to be done and wishing to do it, he yet is unable to accomplish it. For 
this is the most just penalty of sin, that a man should lose what he has been unwilling to make good use of, 
when he might with ease have done so if he would; which, however, amounts to this, that the man who 
knowingly does not do what is right loses the ability to do it when he wishes. For, in truth, to every soul 
that sins there accrue these two penal consequences—ignorance and difficulty. Out of the ignorance 
springs the error which disgraces; out of the difficulty arises the pain which afflicts. But to approve of 
falsehoods as if they were true, so as to err involuntarily, and to be unable, owing to the resistance and 
pain of carnal bondage, to refrain from deeds of lust, is not the nature of man as he was created, but the 
punishment of man as under condemnation. When, however, we speak of a free will to do what is right, we 
of course mean that liberty in which man was created.” Some men at once deduce from this what seems 
to them a just objection from the transfer and transmission of sins of ignorance and difficulty from the 
first man to his posterity. My answer to such objectors is this: “I tell them, by way of a brief reply, to be 
silent and to cease from murmuring against God. Perhaps their complaint might have been a proper one, 
if no one from among men had stood forth a vanquisher of error and of lust; but when there is everywhere 
present One who calls off from himself, through the creature by so many means, the man who serves the 
Lord, teaches him when believing, consoles him when hoping, encourages him when loving, helps him 
when endeavouring, hears him when praying,—it is not reckoned to you as a fault that you are 
involuntarily ignorant, but that you neglect to search out what you are ignorant of; nor is it imputed to you 
in censure that you do not bind up the limbs that are wounded, but that you despise him who wishes to 
heal them.” In such terms did I exhort them, as well as I could, to live righteously; nor did I make the 
grace of God of none effect, without which the now obscured and tarnished nature of man can neither be 
enlightened nor purified. Our whole discussion with them on this subject turns upon this, that we 
frustrate not the grace of God which is in Jesus Christ our Lord by a perverted assertion of nature. In a 
passage occurring shortly after the last quoted one, I said in reference to nature: “Of nature itself we 
speak in one sense, when we properly describe it as that human nature in which man was created 
faultless after his kind; and in another sense as that nature in which we are born ignorant and carnally 
minded, owing to the penalty of condemnation, after the manner of the apostle, We ourselves likewise 
were by nature children of wrath, even as others.’” 


CHAPTER 82 [LXVIII.] 


HOW TO EXHORT MEN TO FAITH, REPENTANCE, AND ADVANCEMENT 


If, therefore, we wish “to rouse and kindle cold and sluggish souls by Christian exhortations to lead 
righteous lives,” we must first of all exhort them to that faith whereby they may become Christians, and 
be subjects of His name and authority, without whom they cannot be saved. If, however, they are already 
Christians but neglect to lead holy lives, they must be chastised with alarms and be aroused by the praises 
of reward,—in such a manner, indeed, that we must not forget to urge them to godly prayers as well as to 
virtuous actions, and furthermore to instruct them in such wholesome doctrine that they be induced 
thereby to return thanks for being able to accomplish any step in that holy life which they have entered 
upon, without difficulty, and whenever they do experience such “difficulty,” that they then wrestle with 


God in most faithful and persistent prayer and ready works of mercy to obtain from Him facility. But 
provided they thus progress, I am not over-anxious as to the where and the when of their perfection in 
fulness of righteousness; only I solemnly assert, that wheresoever and whensoever they become perfect, it 
cannot be but by the grace of God through our Lord Jesus Christ. When, indeed, they have attained to the 
clear knowledge that they have no sin, let them not say they have sin, lest the truth be not in them; even 
as the truth is not in those persons who, though they have sin, yet say that they have it not. 


CHAPTER 83 [LXIX.] 
GOD ENJOINS NO IMPOSSIBILITY, BECAUSE ALL THINGS ARE POSSIBLE AND EASY TO LOVE 


But “the precepts of the law are very good,” if we use them lawfully. Indeed, by the very fact (of which we 
have the firmest conviction) “that the just and good God could not possibly have enjoined impossibilities,” 
we are admonished both what to do in easy paths and what to ask for when they are difficult. Now all 
things are easy for love to effect, to which (and which alone) “Christ’s burden is light,”—or rather, it is 
itself alone the burden which is light. Accordingly it is said, “And His commandments are not grievous;” so 
that whoever finds them grievous must regard the inspired statement about their “not being grievous” as 
having been capable of only this meaning, that there may be a state of heart to which they are not 
burdensome, and he must pray for that disposition which he at present wants, so as to be able to fulfil all 
that is commanded him. And this is the purport of what is said to Israel in Deuteronomy, if understood in a 
godly, sacred, and spiritual sense, since the apostle, after quoting the passage, “The word is nigh thee, 
even in thy mouth and in thy heart” (and, as the verse also has it, in thine hands, for in man’s heart are his 
spiritual hands), adds in explanation, “This is the word of faith which we preach.” No man, therefore, who 
“returns to the Lord his God,” as he is there commanded, “with all his heart and with all his soul,” will 
find God’s commandment “grievous.” How, indeed, can it be grievous, when it is the precept of love? 
Either, therefore, a man has not love, and then it is grievous; or he has love, and then it is not grievous. 
But he possesses love if he does what is there enjoined on Israel, by returning to the Lord his God with all 
his heart and with all his soul. “A new commandment,” says He, “do I give unto you, that ye love one 
another;” and “He that loveth his neighbour hath fulfilled the law;” and again, “Love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” In accordance with these sayings is that passage, “Had they trodden good paths, they would have 
found, indeed, the ways of righteousness easy.” How then is it written, “Because of the words of Thy lips, I 
have kept the paths of difficulty,” except it be that both statements are true: These paths are paths of 
difficulty to fear; but to love they are easy? 


CHAPTER 84 [LXX.] 
THE DEGREES OF LOVE ARE ALSO DEGREES OF HOLINESS 
By Aurelius Augustin, Bishop Of Hippo; 
In One Book, 
Addressed To Eutropius And Paulus, A.D. 415. 


A Treatise Concerning Man’s Perfection In Righteousness 


“ON MAN’S PERFECTION IN RIGHTEOUSNESS.” ONE BOOK. WRITTEN ABOUT THE END OF 415. 
(DE PERFECTIONE JUSTICIAE HOMINIS.) 
TRANSLATED BY DR. HOLMES. 


Inchoate love, therefore, is inchoate holiness; advanced love is advanced holiness; great love is great 
holiness; “perfect love is perfect holiness,”—but this “love is out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, 
and of faith unfeigned,” “which in this life is then the greatest, when life itself is contemned in comparison 
with it.” I wonder, however, whether it has not a soil in which to grow after it has quitted this mortal life! 
But in what place and at what time soever it shall reach that state of absolute perfection, which shall 
admit of no increase, it is certainly not “shed abroad in our hearts” by any energies either of the nature or 
the volition that are within us, but “by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us,” “and which both helps our 
infirmity and co-operates with our strength. For it is itself indeed the grace of God, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to whom, with the Father and the Holy Spirit, appertaineth eternity, and all goodness, for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


A TREATISE CONCERNING MAN’S PERFECTION IN RIGHTEOUSNESS 


A paper containing sundry definitions, said to have been drawn up by Coelestius, was put into the hands 
of Augustin. In this document, Coelestius, or some person who shared in his errors, had recklessly 
asserted that a man had it in his power to live here without sin. Augustin first refutes the several 
propositions in brief answers, showing that the perfect and plenary state of righteousness, in which a man 
exists absolutely without sin, is unattainable without grace by the mere resources of our corrupt nature, 
and never occurs in this present state of existence. He next proceeds to consider the authorities which the 
paper contained as gathered out of the Scriptures; some of them teaching man to be “unspotted” and 
“perfect;” others mentioning the commandments of God as “not grievous;” while others again are quoted 
as opposed to the authoritative passages which the Catholics were accustomed to advance against the 
Pelagians. 


Augustin to his holy brethren and fellow-bishops Eutropius and Paulus. 


CHAPTER I 


Your love, which in both of you is so great and so holy that it is a delight to obey its commands, has laid 
me under an obligation to reply to some definitions which are said to be the work of Coelestius; for so 
runs the title of the paper which you have given me, “The definitions, so it is said, of Coelestius.” As for 
this title, I take it that it is not his, but theirs who have brought this work from Sicily, where Coelestius is 
said not to be,—although many there make boastful pretension of holding views like his, and, to use the 
apostle’s word, “being themselves deceived, lead others also astray.” That these views are, however, his, 
or those of some associates of his, we, too, can well believe. For the above-mentioned brief definitions, or 
rather propositions, are by no means at variance with his opinion, such as I have seen it expressed in 
another work, of which he is the undoubted author. There was therefore good reason, I think, for the 
report which those brethren, who brought these tidings to us, heard in Sicily, that Coelestius taught or 
wrote such opinions. I should like, if it were possible, so to meet the obligation imposed on me by your 
brotherly kindness, that [, too, in my own answer should be equally brief. But unless I set forth also the 
propositions which I answer, who will be able to form a judgment of the value of my answer? Still I will try 
to the best of my ability, assisted, too, by God’s mercy, by your own prayers, so to conduct the discussion 
as to keep it from running to an unnecessary length. 


CHAPTER II 


(1.) THE FIRST BREVIATE OF COELESTIUS 


I. “First of all,” says he, “he must be asked who denies man’s ability to live without sin, what every sort of 
sin is,—is it such as can be avoided? or is it unavoidable? If it is unavoidable, then it is not sin; if it can be 
avoided, then a man can live without the sin which can be avoided. No reason or justice permits us to 
designate as sin what cannot in any way be avoided.” Our answer to this is, that sin can be avoided, if our 
corrupted nature be healed by God’s grace, through our Lord Jesus Christ. For, in so far as it is not sound, 
in so far does it either through blindness fail to see, or through weakness fail to accomplish, that which it 
ought to do; “for the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh,” so that a man does 


not do the things which he would. 
(2.) The Second Breviate. 


II. “We must next ask,” he says, “whether sin comes from will, or from necessity? If from necessity, it is 
not sin; if from will, it can be avoided.” We answer as before; and in order that we may be healed, we pray 
to Him to whom it is said in the psalm: “Lead Thou me out of my necessities.” 


(3.) The Third Breviate. 


III. “Again we must ask,” he says, “what sin is,—natural? or accidental? If natural, it is not sin; if 
accidental, it is separable; and if it is separable, it can be avoided; and because it can be avoided, man can 
be without that which can be avoided.” The answer to this is, that sin is not natural; but nature (especially 
in that corrupt state from which we have become by nature “children of wrath” ) has too little 
determination of will to avoid sin, unless assisted and healed by God’s grace through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 


(4.) The Fourth Breviate. 


IV. “We must ask, again,” he says, “What is sin,—an act, or a thing? If it is a thing, it must have an author; 
and if it be said to have an author, then another besides God will seem to be introduced as the author of a 
thing. But if it is impious to say this, we are driven to confess that every sin is an act, not a thing. If 
therefore it is an act, for this very reason, because it is an act, it can be avoided.” Our reply is, that sin no 
doubt is called an act, and is such, not a thing. But likewise in the body, lameness for the same reason is 
an act, not a thing, since it is the foot itself, or the body, or the man who walks lame because of an injured 
foot, that is the thing; but still the man cannot avoid the lameness, unless his foot be cured. The same 
change may take place in the inward man, but it is by God’s grace, through our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
defect itself which causes the lameness of the man is neither the foot, nor the body, nor the man, nor 
indeed the lameness itself; for there is of course no lameness when there is no walking, although there is 
nevertheless the defect which causes the lameness whenever there is an attempt to walk. Let him 
therefore ask, what name must be given to this defect,—would he have it called a thing, or an act, or 
rather a bad property in the thing, by which the deformed act comes into existence? So in the inward man 
the soul is the thing, theft is an act, and avarice is the defect, that is, the property by which the soul is 
evil, even when it does nothing in gratification of its avarice, even when it hears the prohibition, “Thou 
shalt not covet,” and censures itself, and yet remains avaricious. By faith, however, it receives renovation; 
in other words, it is healed day by day,—yet only by God’s grace through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER III 


(5.) THE FIFTH BREVIATE 


V. “We must again,” he says, “inquire whether a man ought to be without sin. Beyond doubt he ought. If 
he ought, he is able; if he is not able, then he ought not. Now if a man ought not to be without sin, it 
follows that he ought to be with sin,—and then it ceases to be sin at all, if it is determined that it is owed. 
Or if it is absurd to say this, we are obliged to confess that man ought to be without sin; and it is clear that 
his obligation is not more than his ability.” We frame our answer with the same illustration that we 
employed in our previous reply. When we see a lame man who has the opportunity of being cured of his 
lameness, we of course have a right to say: “That man ought not to be lame; and if he ought, he is able.” 
And yet whenever he wishes he is not immediately able; but only after he has been cured by the 
application of the remedy, and the medicine has assisted his will. The same thing takes place in the inward 
man in relation to sin which is its lameness, by the grace of Him who “came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners;” since “the whole need not the physician, but only they that be sick.” 


(6.) The Sixth Breviate. 


VI. “Again,” he says, “we have to inquire whether man is commanded to be without sin; for either he is not 
able, and then he is not commanded; or else because he is commanded, he is able. For why should that be 
commanded which cannot at all be done?” The answer is, that man is most wisely commanded to walk 
with right steps, on purpose that, when he has discovered his own inability to do even this, he may seek 
the remedy which is provided for the inward man to cure the lameness of sin, even the grace of God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


(7.) The Seventh Breviate. 


VII. “The next question we shall have to propose,” he says, “is, whether God wishes that man be without 
sin. Beyond doubt God wishes it; and no doubt he has the ability. For who is so foolhardy as to hesitate to 
believe that to be possible, which he has no doubt about God’s wishing?” This is the answer. If God wished 
not that man should be without sin, He would not have sent His Son without sin, to heal men of their sins. 
This takes place in believers who are being renewed day by day, until their righteousness becomes 
perfect, like fully restored health. 


(8.) The Eighth Breviate. 


VIII. “Again, this question must be asked,” he says, “how God wishes man to be,—with sin, or without sin? 
Beyond doubt, He does not wish him to be with sin. We must reflect how great would be the impious 
blasphemy for it to be said that man has it in his power to be with sin, which God does not wish; and for it 
to be denied that he has it in his power to be without sin, which God wishes: just as if God had created any 
man for such a result as this,—that he should be able to be what He would not have him, and unable to be 
what He would have him; and that he should lead an existence contrary to His will, rather than one which 
should be in accordance therewith.” This has been in fact already answered; but I see that it is necessary 
for me to make here an additional remark, that we are saved by hope. “But hope that is seen is not hope; 
for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But if we hope for that we see not, then do we with 
patience wait for it.” Full righteousness, therefore, will only then be reached, when fulness of health is 
attained; and this fulness of health shall be when there is fulness of love, for “love is the fulfilling of the 
law;” and then shall come fulness of love, when “we shall see Him even as He is.” Nor will any addition to 
love be possible more, when faith shall have reached the fruition of sight. 


CHAPTER IV 


(9.) THE NINTH BREVIATE 


IX. “The next question we shall require to be solved,” says he, “is this: By what means is it brought about 
that man is with sin?—by the necessity of nature, or by the freedom of choice? If it is by the necessity of 
nature, he is blameless; if by the freedom of choice, then the question arises, from whom he has received 
this freedom of choice. No doubt, from God. Well, but that which God bestows is certainly good. This 
cannot be gainsaid. On what principle, then, is a thing proved to be good, if it is more prone to evil than to 
good? For it is more prone to evil than to good if by means of it man can be with sin and cannot be without 
sin.” The answer is this: It came by the freedom of choice that man was with sin; but a penal corruption 
closely followed thereon, and out of the liberty produced necessity. Hence the cry of faith to God, “Lead 
Thou me out of my necessities.” With these necessities upon us, we are either unable to understand what 
we want, or else (while having the wish) we are not strong enough to accomplish what we have come to 
understand. Now it is just liberty itself that is promised to believers by the Liberator. “If the Son,” says 
He, “shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” For, vanquished by the sin into which it fell by its 
volition, nature has lost liberty. Hence another scripture says, “For of whom a man is overcome, of the 
same is he brought in bondage.” Since therefore “the whole need not the physician, but only they that be 
sick;” so likewise it is not the free that need the Deliverer, but only the enslaved. Hence the cry of joy to 
Him for deliverance, “Thou hast saved my soul from the straits of necessity.” For true liberty is also real 
health; and this would never have been lost, if the will had remained good. But because the will has 
sinned, the hard necessity of having sin has pursued the sinner; until his infirmity be wholly healed, and 
such freedom be regained, that there must needs be, on the one hand, a permanent will to live happily, 
and, on the other hand, a voluntary and happy necessity of living virtuously, and never sinning. 


(10.) The Tenth Breviate. 


X. “Since God made man good,” he says, “and, besides making him good, further commanded him to do 
good, how impious it is for us to hold that man is evil, when he was neither made so, nor so commanded; 
and to deny him the ability of being good, although he was both made so, and commanded to act so!” Our 
answer here is: Since then it was not man himself, but God, who made man good; so also is it God, and not 
man himself, who remakes him to be good, while liberating him from the evil which he himself did upon 
his wishing, believing, and invoking such a deliverance. But all this is effected by the renewal day by day 
of the inward man, by the grace of God through our Lord Jesus Christ, with a view to the outward man’s 
resurrection at the last day to an eternity not of punishment, but of life. 


CHAPTER V 


(11.) THE ELEVENTH BREVIATE 


XI. “The next question which must be put,” he says, “is, in how many ways all sin is manifested? In two, if 
I mistake not: if either those things are done which are forbidden, or those things are not done which are 
commanded. Now, it is just as certain that all things which are forbidden are able to be avoided, as it is 
that all things which are commanded are able to be effected. For it is vain either to forbid or to enjoin that 
which cannot either be guarded against or accomplished. And how shall we deny the possibility of man’s 
being without sin, when we are compelled to admit that he can as well avoid all those things which are 
forbidden, as do all those which are commanded?” My answer is, that in the Holy Scriptures there are 
many divine precepts, to mention the whole of which would be too laborious; but the Lord, who on earth 
consummated and abridged His word, expressly declared that the law and the prophets hung on two 
commandments, that we might understand that whatever else has been enjoined on us by God ends in 
these two commandments, and must be referred to them: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind;” and “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” “On 
these two commandments,” says He, “hang all the law and the prophets.” Whatever, therefore, we are by 


God’s law forbidden, and whatever we are bidden to do, we are forbidden and bidden with the direct 
object of fulfilling these two commandments. And perhaps the general prohibition is, “Thou shalt not 
covet;” and the general precept, “Thou shalt love.” Accordingly the Apostle Paul, in a certain place, briefly 
embraced the two, expressing the prohibition in these words, “Be not conformed to this world,” and the 
command in these, “But be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind.” The former falls under the 
negative precept, not to covet; the latter under the positive one, to love. The one has reference to 
continence, the other to righteousness. The one enjoins avoidance of evil; the other, pursuit of good. By 
eschewing covetousness we put off the old man, and by showing love we put on the new. But no man can 
be continent unless God endow him with the gift; nor is God’s love shed abroad in our hearts by our own 
selves, but by the Holy Ghost that is given to us. This, however, takes place day after day in those who 
advance by willing, believing, and praying, and who, “forgetting those things which are behind, reach 
forth unto those things which are before.” For the reason why the law inculcates all these precepts is, that 
when a man has failed in fulfilling them, he may not be swollen with pride, and so exalt himself, but may 
in very weariness betake himself to grace. Thus the law fulfils its office as “schoolmaster,” so terrifying 
the man as “to lead him to Christ,” to give Him his love. 


CHAPTER VI 


(12.) THE TWELFTH BREVIATE 


XII. “Again the question arises,” he says, “how it is that man is unable to be without sin,—by his will, or by 
nature? If by nature, it is not sin; if by his will, then will can very easily be changed by will.” We answer by 
reminding him how he ought to reflect on the extreme presumption of saying—not simply that it is 
possible (for this no doubt is undeniable, when God’s grace comes in aid), but—that it is “very easy” for 
will to be changed by will; whereas the apostle says, “The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh: and these are contrary the one to the other; so that ye do not the things that ye would.” 
He does not say, “These are contrary the one to the other, so that ye will not do the things that ye can,” 
but, “so that ye do not the things that ye would.” How happens it, then, that the lust of the flesh which of 
course is culpable and corrupt, and is nothing else than the desire for sin, as to which the same apostle 
instructs us not to let it “reign in our mortal body;” by which expression he shows us plainly enough that 
that must have an existence in our mortal body which must not be permitted to hold a dominion in it;— 
how happens it, I say, that such lust of the flesh has not been changed by that will, which the apostle 
clearly implied the existence of in his words, “So that ye do not the things that ye would,” if so be that the 
will can so easily be changed by will? Not that we, indeed, by this argument throw the blame upon the 
nature either of the soul or of the body, which God created, and which is wholly good; but we say that it, 
having been corrupted by its own will, cannot be made whole without the grace of God. 


(13.) The Thirteenth Breviate. 


XIII. “The next question we have to ask,” says he, “is this: If man cannot be without sin, whose fault is it,— 
man’s own, or some one’s else? If man’s own, in what way is it his fault if he is not that which he is unable 
to be?” We reply, that it is man’s fault that he is not without sin on this account, because it has by man’s 
sole will come to pass that he has come into such a necessity as cannot be overcome by man’s sole will. 


(14.) The Fourteenth Breviate. 


XIV. “Again the question must be asked,” he says, “If man’s nature is good, as nobody but Marcion or 
Manichaeus will venture to deny, in what way is it good if it is impossible for it to be free from evil? For 
that all sin is evil who can gainsay?” We answer, that man’s nature is both good, and is also able to be free 
from evil. Therefore do we earnestly pray, “Deliver us from evil.” This deliverance, indeed, is not fully 
wrought, so long as the soul is oppressed by the body, which is hastening to corruption. This process, 
however, is being effected by grace through faith, so that it may be said by and by, “O death, where is thy 
struggle? Where is thy sting, O death? The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law;” 
because the law by prohibiting sin only increases the desire for it, unless the Holy Ghost spreads abroad 
that love, which shall then be full and perfect, when we shall see face to face. 


(15.) The Fifteenth Breviate. 


XV. “And this, moreover, has to be said,” he says: “God is certainly righteous; this cannot be denied. But 
God imputes every sin to man. This too, I suppose, must be allowed, that whatever shall not be imputed as 
sin is not sin. Now if there is any sin which is unavoidable, how is God said to be righteous, when He is 
supposed to impute to any man that which cannot be avoided?” We reply, that long ago was it declared in 
opposition to the proud, “Blessed is the man to whom the Lord imputeth not sin.” Now He does not impute 
it to those who say to Him in faith, “Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” And justly does He 
withhold this imputation, because that is just which He says: “With what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again.” That, however, is sin in which there is either not the love which ought to be, or 
where the love is less than it ought to be,—whether it can be avoided by the human will or not; because 
when it can be avoided, the man’s present will does it, but if it cannot be avoided his past will did it; and 
yet it can be avoided,—not, however, when the proud will is lauded, but when the humble one is assisted. 


CHAPTER VII 


(16.) THE SIXTEENTH BREVIATE 


XVI. After all these disputations, their author introduces himself in person as arguing with another, and 
represents himself as under examination, and as being addressed by his examiner: “Show me the man 
who is without sin.” He answers: “I show you one who is able to be without sin.” His examiner then says 
to him: “And who is he?” He answers: “You are the man.” “But if,” he adds, “you were to say, I, at any rate, 
cannot be without sin,’ then you must answer me, Whose fault is that?’ If you then were to say, My own 
fault,’ you must be further asked, And how is it your fault, if you cannot be without sin?’” He again 
represents himself as under examination, and thus accosted: “Are you yourself without sin, who say that a 
man can be without sin?” And he answers: “Whose fault is it that I am not without sin? But if,” continues 
he, “he had said in reply, The fault is your own;’ then the answer would be, How my fault, when I am 
unable to be without sin?’” Now our answer to all this running argument is, that no controversy ought to 
have been raised between them about such words as these; because he nowhere ventures to affirm that a 
man (either any one else, or himself) is without sin, but he merely said in reply that he can be,—a position 
which we do not ourselves deny. Only the question arises, when can he, and through whom can he? If at 
the present time, then by no faithful soul which is enclosed within the body of this death must this prayer 
be offered, or such words as these be spoken, “Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors,” since in 
holy baptism all past debts have been already forgiven. But whoever tries to persuade us that such a 
prayer is not proper for faithful members of Christ, does in fact acknowledge nothing else than that he is 
not himself a Christian. If, again, it is through himself that a man is able to live without sin, then did 
Christ die in vain. But “Christ is not dead in vain.” No man, therefore, can be without sin, even if he wish 
it, unless he be assisted by the grace of God through our Lord Jesus Christ. And that this perfection may 
be attained, there is even now a training carried on in growing [Christians,] and there will be by all means 
a completion made, after the conflict with death is spent, and love, which is now cherished by the 
operation of faith and hope, shall be perfected in the fruition of sight and possession. 


CHAPTER VIII 


(17.) IT IS ONE THING TO DEPART FROM THE BODY, ANOTHER THING TO BE LIBERATED FROM THE BODY OF THIS 
DEATH 


He next proposes to establish his point by the testimony of Holy Scripture. Let us carefully observe what 
kind of defence he makes. “There are passages,” says he, “which prove that man is commanded to be 
without sin.” Now our answer to this is: Whether such commands are given is not at all the point in 
question, for the fact is clear enough; but whether the thing which is evidently commanded be itself at all 
possible of accomplishment in the body of this death, wherein “the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh, so that we cannot do the things that we would.” Now from this body of death not 
every one is liberated who ends the present life, but only he who in this life has received grace, and given 
proof of not receiving it in vain by spending his days in good works. For it is plainly one thing to depart 
from the body, which all men are obliged to do in the last day of their present life, and another to be 
delivered from the body of this death,—which God’s grace alone, through our Lord Jesus Christ, imparts 
to His faithful saints. It is after this life, indeed, that the reward of perfection is bestowed, but only upon 
those by whom in their present life has been acquired the merit of such a recompense. For no one, after 
going hence, shall arrive at fulness of righteousness, unless, whilst here, he shall have run his course by 
hungering and thirsting after it. “Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness; for 
they shall be filled.” 


(18.) The Righteousness of This Life Comprehended in Three Parts,—Fasting, Almsgiving, and Prayer. 


As long, then, as we are “absent from the Lord, we walk by faith, not by sight;” whence it is said, “The just 
shall live by faith.” Our righteousness in this pilgrimage is this—that we press forward to that perfect and 
full righteousness in which there shall be perfect and full love in the sight of His glory; and that now we 
hold to the rectitude and perfection of our course, by “keeping under our body and bringing it into 
subjection,” by doing our alms cheerfully and heartily, while bestowing kindnesses and forgiving the 
trespasses which have been committed against us, and by “continuing instant in prayer;”—and doing all 
this with sound doctrine, whereon are built a right faith, a firm hope, and a pure charity. This is now our 
righteousness, in which we pass through our course hungering and thirsting after the perfect and full 
righteousness, in order that we may hereafter be satisfied therewith. Therefore our Lord in the Gospel 
(after saying, “Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men, to be seen of them,” ) in order 
that we should not measure our course of life by the limit of human glory, declared in his exposition of 
righteousness itself that there is none except there be these three,—fasting, alms, prayers. Now in the 
fasting He indicates the entire subjugation of the body; in the alms, all kindness of will and deed, either by 
giving or forgiving; and in prayers He implies all the rules of a holy desire. So that, although by the 
subjugation of the body a check is given to that concupiscence, which ought not only to be bridled but to 
be put altogether out of existence (and which will not be found at all in that state of perfect righteousness, 
where sin shall be absolutely excluded),—yet it often exerts its immoderate desire even in the use of 
things which are allowable and right. In that real beneficence in which the just man consults his 


neighbour’s welfare, things are sometimes done which are prejudicial, although it was thought that they 
would be advantageous. Sometimes, too, through infirmity, when the amount of the kindness and trouble 
which is expended either falls short of the necessities of the objects, or is of little use under the 
circumstances, then there steals over us a disappointment which tarnishes that “cheerfulness” which 
secures to the “giver” the approbation of God. This trail of sadness, however, is the greater or the less, as 
each man has made more or less progress in his kindly purposes. If, then, these considerations, and such 
as these, be duly weighed, we are only right when we say in our prayers, “Forgive us our debts, as we also 
forgive our debtors.” But what we say in our prayers we must carry into act, even to loving our very 
enemies; or if any one who is still a babe in Christ fails as yet to reach this point, he must at any rate, 
whenever one who has trespassed against him repents and craves his pardon, exercise forgiveness from 
the bottom of his heart, if he would have his heavenly Father listen to his prayer. 


(19.) The Commandment of Love Shall Be Perfectly Fulfilled in the Life to Come. 


And in this prayer, unless we choose to be contentious, there is placed before our view a mirror of 
sufficient brightness in which to behold the life of the righteous, who live by faith, and finish their course, 
although they are not without sin. Therefore they say, “Forgive us,” because they have not yet arrived at 
the end of their course. Hence the apostle says, “Not as if I had already attained, either were already 
perfect ... Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended: but this one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are before, I press toward the mark, 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus 
minded.” In other words, let us, as many as are running perfectly, be thus resolved, that, being not yet 
perfected, we pursue our course to perfection along the way by which we have thus far run perfectly, in 
order that “when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part may be done away;” that is, may 
cease to be but in part any longer, but become whole and complete. For to faith and hope shall succeed at 
once the very substance itself, no longer to be believed in and hoped for, but to be seen and grasped. 
Love, however, which is the greatest among the three, is not to be superseded, but increased and fulfilled, 
—contemplating in full vision what it used to see by faith, and acquiring in actual fruition what it once 
only embraced in hope. Then in all this plenitude of charity will be fulfilled the commandment, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.” For while there 
remains any remnant of the lust of the flesh, to be kept in check by the rein of continence, God is by no 
means loved with all one’s soul. For the flesh does not lust without the soul; although it is the flesh which 
is said to lust, because the soul lusts carnally. In that perfect state the just man shall live absolutely 
without any sin, since there will be in his members no law warring against the law of his mind, but wholly 
will he love God, with all his heart, with all his soul, and with all his mind which is the first and chief 
commandment. For why should not such perfection be enjoined on man, although in this life nobody may 
attain to it? For we do not rightly run if we do not know whither we are to run. But how could it be known, 
unless it were pointed out in precepts? Let us therefore “so run that we may obtain.” For all who run 
rightly will obtain,—not as in the contest of the theatre, where all indeed run, but only one wins the prize. 
Let us run, believing, hoping, longing; let us run, subjugating the body, cheerfully and heartily doing alms, 
—in giving kindnesses and forgiving injuries, praying that our strength may be helped as we run; and let 
us so listen to the commandments which urge us to perfection, as not to neglect running towards the 
fulness of love. 


CHAPTER IX 


(20.) WHO MAY BE SAID TO WALK WITHOUT SPOT; DAMNABLE AND VENIAL SINS 


Having premised these remarks, let us carefully attend to the passages which he whom we are answering 
has produced, as if we ourselves had quoted them. “In Deuteronomy, Thou shalt be perfect before the 
Lord thy God.’ Again, in the same book, There shall be not an imperfect man among the sons of Israel.’ In 
like manner the Saviour says in the Gospel, Be ye perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.’ So the apostle, in his second Epistle to the Corinthians, says: Finally, brethren, farewell. Be 
perfect.’ Again, to the Colossians he writes: Warning every man, and teaching every man in all wisdom, 
that we may present every man perfect in Christ.’ And so to the Philippians: Do all things without 
murmurings and disputings, that ye may be blameless, and harmless, as the immaculate sons of God.’ In 
like manner to the Ephesians he writes: Blessed be the God and father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ; according as He hath chosen us in Him 
before the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and blameless before Him.’ Then again to the 
Colossians he says in another passage: And you, that were sometime alienated, and enemies in your mind 
by wicked works, yet now hath He reconciled in the body of His flesh through death; present yourselves 
holy and unblameable and unreprovable in His sight.’ In the same strain, he says to the Ephesians: That 
He might present to Himself a glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing but that it 
should be holy and without blemish.’ So in his first Epistle to the Corinthians he says Be ye sober, and 
righteous, and sin not.’ So again in the Epistle of St. Peter it is written: Wherefore gird up the loins of 
your mind, be sober, and hope to the end, for the grace that is offered to you: .. . as obedient children, not 
fashioning yourselves according to the former lusts in your ignorance: but as He who hath called you is 
holy, so be ye holy in all manner of conversation; because it is written, Be ye holy; for I am holy.’ Whence 
blessed David likewise says: O Lord, who shall sojourn in Thy tabernacle, or who shall rest on Thy holy 


mountain? He that walketh without blame, and worketh righteousness.’ And in another passage: I shall be 
blameless with Him.’ And yet again: Blessed are the blameless in the way, who walk in the law of the 
Lord.’ To the same effect it is written in Solomon: The Lord loveth holy hearts, and all they that are 
blameless are acceptable unto Him.’” Now some of these passages exhort men who are running their 
course that they run perfectly; others refer to the end thereof, that men may reach forward to it as they 
run. He, however, is not unreasonably said to walk blamelessly, not who has already reached the end of 
his journey, but who is pressing on towards the end in a blameless manner, free from damnable sins, and 
at the same time not neglecting to cleanse by almsgiving such sins as are venial. For the way in which we 
walk, that is, the road by which we reach perfection, is cleansed by clean prayer. That, however, is a clean 
prayer in which we say in truth, “Forgive us, as we ourselves forgive.” So that, as there is nothing 
censured when blame is not imputed, we may hold on our course to perfection without censure, in a word, 
blamelessly; and in this perfect state, when we arrive at it at last, we shall find that there is absolutely 
nothing which requires cleansing by forgiveness. 


CHAPTER X 


(21.) TO WHOM GOD’S COMMANDMENTS ARE GRIEVOUS; AND TO WHOM, NOT. WHY SCRIPTURE SAYS THAT 
GOD’S COMMANDMENTS ARE NOT GRIEVOUS; A COMMANDMENT IS A PROOF OF THE FREEDOM OF MAN’S WILL; 
PRAYER IS A PROOF OF GRACE 


He next quotes passages to show that God’s commandments are not grievous. But who can be ignorant of 
the fact that, since the generic commandment is love (for “the end of the commandment is love,” and 
“love is the fulfilling of the law” ), whatever is accomplished by the operation of love, and not of fear, is 
not grievous? They, however, are oppressed by the commandments of God, who try to fulfil them by 
fearing. “But perfect love casteth out fear;” and, in respect of the burden of the commandment, it not only 
takes off the pressure of its heavy weight, but it actually lifts it up as if on wings. In order, however, that 
this love may be possessed, even as far as it can possibly be possessed in the body of this death, the 
determination of will avails but little, unless it be helped by God’s grace through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
For as it must again and again be stated, it is “shed abroad in our hearts,” not by our own selves, but “by 
the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” And for no other reason does Holy Scripture insist on the truth 
that God’s commandments are not grievous, than this, that the soul which finds them grievous may 
understand that it has not yet received those resources which make the Lord’s commandments to be such 
as they are commended to us as being, even gentle and pleasant; and that it may pray with groaning of 
the will to obtain the gift of facility. For the man who says, “Let my heart be blameless;” and, “Order Thou 
my steps according to Thy word: and let not any iniquity have dominion over me;” and, “Thy will be done 
in earth, as it is in heaven;” and, “Lead us not into temptation;” and other prayers of a like purport, which 
it would be too long to particularize, does in effect offer up a prayer for ability to keep God’s 
commandments. Neither, indeed, on the one hand, would any injunctions be laid upon us to keep them, if 
our own will had nothing to do in the matter; nor, on the other hand, would there be any room for prayer, 
if our will were alone sufficient. God’s commandments, therefore, are commended to us as being not 
grievous, in order that he to whom they are grievous may understand that he has not as yet received the 
gift which removes their grievousness; and that he may not think that he is really performing them, when 
he so keeps them that they are grievous to him. For it is a cheerful giver whom God loves. Nevertheless, 
when a man finds God’s commandments grievous, let him not be broken down by despair; let him rather 
oblige himself to seek, to ask, and to knock. 


(22.) Passages to Show that God’s Commandments are Not Grievous. 


He afterwards adduces those passages which represent God as recommending His own commandments 
as not grievous: let us now attend to their testimony. “Because,” says he, “God’s commandments are not 
only not impossible, but they are not even grievous. In Deuteronomy: The Lord thy God will again turn 
and rejoice over thee for good, as He rejoiced over thy fathers, if ye shall hearken to the voice of the Lord 
your God, to keep His commandments, and His ordinances, and His judgments, written in the book of this 
law; if thou turn to the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul. For this command, which I 
give thee this day, is not grievous, neither is it far from thee: it is not in heaven, that thou shouldest say, 
Who will ascend into heaven, and obtain it for us, that we may hear and do it? neither is it beyond the sea, 
that thou shouldest say, Who will cross over the sea, and obtain it for us, that we may hear and do it? The 
word is nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thine heart, and in thine hands to do it.’ In the Gospel likewise the 
Lord says: Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me; for Iam meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light.’ So also in the Epistle of Saint John it is written: This is the love of 
God, that we keep His commandments: and His commandments are not grievous.’“ On hearing these 
testimonies out of the law, and the gospel, and the epistles, let us be built up unto that grace which those 
persons do not understand, who, “being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and wishing to establish their 
own righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God.” For, if they understand 
not the passage of Deuteronomy in the sense that the Apostle Paul quoted it,—that “with the heart men 
believe unto righteousness, and with their mouth make confession unto salvation;” since “they that be 
whole need not a physician, but they that are sick,”—they certainly ought (by that very passage of the 
Apostle John which he quoted last to this effect: “This is the love of God, that we keep His 


commandments; and His commandments are not grievous” ) to be admonished that God’s commandment 
is not grievous to the love of God, which is shed abroad in our hearts only by the Holy Ghost, not by the 
determination of man’s will by attributing to which more than they ought, they are ignorant of God’s 
righteousness. This love, however, shall then be made perfect, when all fear of punishment shall be cut 
off. 


CHAPTER XI 


(23.) PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE WHICH, WHEN OBJECTED AGAINST HIM BY THE CATHOLICS, COELESTIUS 
ENDEAVOURS TO ELUDE BY OTHER PASSAGES: THE FIRST PASSAGE 


After this he adduced the passages which are usually quoted against them. He does not attempt to explain 
these passages, but, by quoting what seem to be contrary ones, he has entangled the questions more 
tightly. “For,” says he, “there are passages of Scripture which are in opposition to those who ignorantly 
suppose that they are able to destroy the liberty of the will, or the possibility of not sinning, by the 
authority of Scripture. For,” he adds, “they are in the habit of quoting against us what holy Job said: Who 
is pure from uncleanness? Not one; even if he be an infant of only one day upon the earth.’” Then he 
proceeds to give a sort of answer to this passage by help of other quotations; as when Job himself said: 
“For although I am a righteous and blameless man, I have become a subject for mockery,”—not 
understanding that a man may be called righteous, who has gone so far towards perfection in 
righteousness as to be very near it; and this we do not deny to have been in the power of many even in 
this life, when they walk in it by faith. 


(24.) To Be Without Sin, and to Be Without Blame—How Differing. 


The same thing is affirmed in another passage, which he has quoted immediately afterwards, as spoken by 
the same Job: “Behold, Iam very near my judgment, and I know that I shall be found righteous.” Now this 
is the judgment of which it is said in another scripture: “And He shall bring forth thy righteousness as the 
light, and thy judgment as the noonday.” But he does not say, I am already there; but, “I am very near.” If, 
indeed, the judgment of his which he meant was not that which he would himself exercise, but that 
whereby he was to be judged at the last day, then in such judgment all will be found righteous who with 
sincerity pray: “Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” For it is through this forgiveness that 
they will be found righteous; on this account that whatever sins they have here incurred, they have 
blotted out by their deeds of charity. Whence the Lord says: “Give alms; and, behold, all things are clean 
unto you.” For in the end, it shall be said to the righteous, when about to enter into the promised 
kingdom: “I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat,” and so forth. However, it is one thing to be without 
sin, which in this life can only be predicated of the Only-begotten, and another thing to be without 
accusation, which might be said of many just persons even in the present life; for there is a certain 
measure of a good life, according to which even in this human intercourse there could no just accusation 
be possibly laid against him. For who can justly accuse the man who wishes evil to no one, and who 
faithfully does good to all he can, and never cherishes a wish to avenge himself on any man who does him 
wrong, so that he can truly say, “As we forgive our debtors?” And yet by the very fact that he truly says, 
“Forgive, as we also forgive,” he plainly admits that he is not without sin. 


(25.) Hence the force of the statement: “There was no injustice in my hands, but my prayer was pure.” For 
the purity of his prayer arose from this circumstance, that it was not improper for him to ask forgiveness 
in prayer, when he really bestowed forgiveness himself. 


(26.) Why Job Was So Great a Sufferer. 


And when he says concerning the Lord, “For many bruises hath He inflicted upon me without a cause,” 
observe that his words are not, He hath inflicted none with a cause; but, “many without a cause.” For it 
was not because of his manifold sins that these many bruises were inflicted on him, but in order to make 
trial of his patience. For on account of his sins, indeed, without which, as he acknowledges in another 
passage, he was certainly not, he yet judges that he ought to have suffered less. 


(27.) Who May Be Said to Keep the Ways of the Lord; What It is to Decline and Depart from the Ways of 
the Lord. 


Then again, as for what he says, “For I have kept His ways, and have not turned aside from His 
commandments, nor will I depart from them;” he has kept God’s ways who does not so turn aside as to 
forsake them, but makes progress by running his course therein; although, weak as he is, he sometimes 
stumbles or falls, onward, however, he still goes, sinning less and less until he reaches the perfect state in 
which he will sin no more. For in no other way could he make progress, except by keeping His ways. The 
man, indeed, who declines from these and becomes an apostate at last, is certainly not he who, although 
he has sin, yet never ceases to persevere in fighting against it until he arrives at the home where there 
shall remain no more conflict with death. Well now, it is in our present struggle therewith that we are 
clothed with the righteousness in which we here live by faith,—clothed with it as it were with a 
breastplate. Judgment also we take on ourselves; and even when it is against us, we turn it round to our 
own behalf; for we become our own accusers and condemn our sins: whence that scripture which says, 


“The righteous man accuses himself at the beginning of his speech.” Hence also he says: “I put on 
righteousness, and clothed myself with judgment like a mantle.” Our vesture at present no doubt is wont 
to be armour for war rather than garments of peace, while concupiscence has still to be subdued; it will 
be different by and by, when our last enemy death shall be destroyed, and our righteousness shall be full 
and complete, without an enemy to molest us more. 


(28.) When Our Heart May Be Said Not to Reproach Us; When Good is to Be Perfected. 


Furthermore, concerning these words of Job, “My heart shall not reproach me in all my life,” we remark, 
that it is in this present life of ours, in which we live by faith, that our heart does not reproach us, if the 
same faith whereby we believe unto righteousness does not neglect to rebuke our sin. On this principle 
the apostle says: “The good that I would I do not; but the evil which I would not, that I do.” Now it is a 
good thing to avoid concupiscence, and this good the just man would, who lives by faith; and still he does 
what he hates, because he has concupiscence, although “he goes not after his lusts;” if he has done this, 
he has himself at that time really done it, so as to yield to, and acquiesce in, and obey the desire of sin. 
His heart then reproaches him, because it reproaches himself, and not his sin which dwelleth in him. But 
whensoever he suffers not sin to reign in his mortal body to obey it in the lusts thereof, and yields not his 
members as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin, sin no doubt is present in his members, but it does 
not reign, because its desires are not obeyed. Therefore, while he does that which he would not,—in other 
words, while he wishes not to lust, but still lusts,—he consents to the law that it is good: for what the law 
would, that he also wishes; because it is his desire not to indulge concupiscence, and the law expressly 
says, “Thou shalt not covet.” Now in that he wishes what the law also would have done, he no doubt 
consents to the law: but still he lusts, because he is not without sin; it is, however, no longer himself that 
does the thing, but the sin which dwells within him. Hence it is that “his heart does not reproach him in 
all his life;” that is, in his faith, because the just man lives by faith, so that his faith is his very life. He 
knows, to be sure, that in himself dwells nothing good,—even in his flesh, which is the dwelling-place of 
sin. By not consenting, however, to it, he lives by faith, wherewith he also calls upon God to help him in 
his contest against sin. Moreover, there is present to him to will that no sin at all should be in him, but 
then how to perfect this good is not present. It is not the mere “doing” of a good thing that is not present 
to him, but the “perfecting” of it. For in this, that he yields no consent, he does good; he does good again, 
in this, that he hates his own lust; he does good also, in this, that he does not cease to give alms; and in 
this, that he forgives the man who sins against him, he does good; and in this, that he asks forgiveness for 
his own trespasses,—sincerely avowing in his petition that he also forgives those who trespass against 
himself, and praying that he may not be led into temptation, but be delivered from evil,—he does good. 
But how to perfect the good is not present to him; it will be, however, in that final state, when the 
concupiscence which dwells in his members shall exist no more. His heart, therefore, does not reproach 
him, when it reproaches the sin which dwells in his members; nor can it reproach unbelief in him. Thus 
“in all his life,”—that is, in his faith,—he is neither reproached by his own heart, nor convinced of not 
being without sin. And Job himself acknowledges this concerning himself, when he says, “Not one of my 
sins hath escaped Thee; Thou hast sealed up my transgressions in a bag, and marked if I have done 
iniquity unawares.” With regard, then, to the passages which he has adduced from the book of holy Job, 
we have shown to the best of our ability in what sense they ought to be taken. He, however, has failed to 
explain the meaning of the words which he has himself quoted from the same Job: “Who then is pure from 
uncleanness? Not one; even if he be an infant of only one day upon the earth.” 


CHAPTER XII 


(29.) THE SECOND PASSAGE. WHO MAY BE SAID TO ABSTAIN FROM EVERY EVIL THING 

“They are in the habit of next quoting,” says he, “the passage: Every man is a liar.’“ But here again he 
offers no solution of words which are quoted against himself even by himself; all he does is to mention 
other apparently opposite passages before persons who are unacquainted with the sacred Scriptures, and 
thus to cast the word of God into conflict. This is what he says: “We tell them in answer, how in the book 
of Numbers it is said, Man is true.’ While of holy Job this eulogy is read: There was a certain man in the 
land of Ausis, whose name was Job; that man was true, blameless, righteous, and godly, abstaining from 
every evil thing.’” Iam surprised that he has brought forward this passage, which says that Job “abstained 
from every evil thing,” wishing it to mean “abstained from every sin;” because he has argued already that 
sin is not a thing, but an act. Let him recollect that, even if it is an act, it may still be called a thing. That 
man, however, abstains from every evil thing, who either never consents to the sin, which is always with 
him, or, if sometimes hard pressed by it, is never oppressed by it; just as the wrestling champion, who, 
although he is sometimes caught in a fierce grapple, does not for all that lose the prowess which 
constitutes him the better man. We read, indeed, of a man without blame, of one without accusation; but 
we never read of one without sin, except the Son of man, who is also the only-begotten Son of God. 


(30.) “Every Man is a Liar,” Owing to Himself Alone; But “Every Man is True,” By Help Only of the Grace 
of God. 


“Moreover,” says he, “in Job himself it is said: And he maintained the miracle of a true man.’ Again we 
read in Solomon, touching wisdom: Men that are liars cannot remember her, but men of truth shall be 


ya 


found in her.’ Again in the Apocalypse: And in their mouth was found no guile, for they are without fault. 
To all these statements we reply with a reminder to our opponents, of how a man may be called true, 
through the grace and truth of God, who is in himself without doubt a liar. Whence it is said: “Every man 
is a liar.” As for the passage also which he has quoted in reference to Wisdom, when it is said, “Men of 
truth shall be found in her,” we must observe that it is undoubtedly not “in her,” but in themselves that 
men shall be found liars. Just as in another passage: “Ye were sometimes darkness, but now are ye light in 
the Lord,”—when he said, “Ye were darkness,” he did not add, “in the Lord;” but after saying, “Ye are now 
light,” he expressly added the phrase, “in the Lord,” for they could not possibly be “light” in themselves; 
in order that “he who glorieth may glory in the Lord.” The “faultless” ones, indeed, in the Apocalypse, are 
so called because “no guile was found in their mouth.” They did not say they had no sin: if they had said 
this, they would deceive themselves, and the truth would not be in them; and if the truth were not in 
them, guile and untruth would be found in their mouth. If, however, to avoid envy, they said they were not 
without sin, although they were sinless, then this very insincerity would be a lie, and the character given 
of them would be untrue: “In their mouth was found no guile.” Hence indeed “they are without fault;” for 
as they have forgiven those who have done them wrong, so are they purified by God’s forgiveness of 
themselves. Observe now how we have to the best of our power explained in what sense the quotations he 
has in his own behalf advanced ought to be understood. But how the passage, “Every man is a liar,” is to 
be interpreted, he on his part has altogether omitted to explain; nor is an explanation within his power, 
without a correction of the error which makes him believe that man can be true without the help of God’s 
grace, and merely by virtue of his own free will. 


CHAPTER XIII 


(31.) THE THIRD PASSAGE. IT IS ONE THING TO DEPART, AND ANOTHER THING TO HAVE DEPARTED, FROM ALL 
SIN. “THERE IS NONE THAT DOETH GOOD,”—OF WHOM THIS IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 


He has likewise propounded another question, as we shall proceed to show, but has failed to solve it; nay, 
he has rather rendered it more difficult, by first stating the testimony that had been quoted against him: 
“There is none that doeth good, no, not one;” and then resorting to seemingly contrary passages to show 
that there are persons who do good. This he succeeded, no doubt, in doing. It is, however, one thing for a 
man not to do good, and another thing not to be without sin, although he at the same time may do many 
good things. The passages, therefore, which he adduces are not really contrary to the statement that no 
person is without sin in this life. He does not, for his own part, explain in what sense it is declared that 
“there is none that doeth good, no, not one.” These are his words: “Holy David indeed says, Hope thou in 
the Lord and be doing good.’“ But this is a precept, and not an accomplished fact; and such a precept as is 
never kept by those of whom it is said, “There is none that doeth good, no, not one.” He adds: “Holy Tobit 
also said, Fear not, my son, that we have to endure poverty; we shall have many blessings if we fear God, 
and depart from all sin, and do that which is good.’“ Most true indeed it is, that man shall have many 
blessings when he shall have departed from all sin. Then no evil shall betide him; nor shall he have need 
of the prayer, “Deliver us from evil.” Although even now every man who progresses, advancing ever with 
an upright purpose, departs from all sin, and becomes further removed from it as he approaches nearer to 
the fulness and perfection of the righteous state; because even concupiscence itself, which is sin dwelling 
in our flesh, never ceases to diminish in those who are making progress, although it still remains in their 
mortal members. It is one thing, therefore, to depart from all sin,—a process which is even now in 
operation,—and another thing to have departed from all sin, which shall happen in the state of future 
perfection. But still, even he who has departed already from evil, and is continuing to do so, must be 
allowed to be a doer of good. How then is it said, in the passage which he has quoted and left unsolved, 
“There is none that doeth good, no, not one,” unless that the Psalmist there censures some one nation, 
amongst whom there was not a man that did good, wishing to remain “children of men,” and not sons of 
God, by whose grace man becomes good, in order to do good? For we must suppose the Psalmist here to 
mean that “good” which he describes in the context, saying, “God looked down from heaven upon the 
children of men, to see if there were any that did understand, and seek God.” Such good then as this, 
seeking after God, there was not a man found who pursued it, no, not one; but this was in that class of 
men which is predestinated to destruction. It was upon such that God looked down in His foreknowledge, 
and passed sentence. 


CHAPTER XIV 


(32.) THE FOURTH PASSAGE. IN WHAT SENSE GOD ONLY IS GOOD. WITH GOD TO BE GOOD AND TO BE HIMSELF 
ARE THE SAME THING 


“They likewise,” says he, “quote what the Saviour says: Why callest thou me good? There is none good 
save one, that is, God?’“ This statement, however, he makes no attempt whatever to explain; all he does is 
to oppose to it sundry other passages which seem to contradict it, which he adduces to show that man, 
too, is good. Here are his remarks: “We must answer this text with another, in which the same Lord says, 
A good man out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth good things.’ And again: He maketh His 
sun to rise on the good and on the evil.’ Then in another passage it is written, For the good things are 
created from the beginning;’ and yet again, They that are good shall dwell in the land.’” Now to all this we 
must say in answer, that the passages in question must be understood in the same sense as the former 


one, “There is none good, save one, that is, God.” Either because all created things, although God made 
them very good, are yet, when compared with their Creator, not good, being in fact incapable of any 
comparison with Him. For in a transcendent, and yet very proper sense, He said of Himself, “I Am that I 
Am.” The statement therefore before us, “None is good save one, that is, God,” is used in some such way 
as that which is said of John, “He was not that light;” although the Lord calls him “a lamp,” just as He says 
to His disciples: “Ye are the light of the world: . . . neither do men light a lamp and put it under a bushel.” 
Still, in comparison with that light which is “the true light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,” he was not light. Or else, because the very sons of God even, when compared with themselves as 
they shall hereafter become in their eternal perfection, are good in such a way that they still remain also 
evil. Although I should not have dared to say this of them (for who would be so bold as to call them evil 
who have God for their Father?) unless the Lord had Himself said: “If ye then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts to your children, how much more shall your Father which is in heaven give good things to 
them that ask Him?” Of course, by applying to them the words, “your Father,” He proved that they were 
already sons of God; and yet at the same time He did not hesitate to say that they were “evil.” Your author, 
however, does not explain to us how they are good, whilst yet “there is none good save one, that is, God.” 
Accordingly the man who asked “what good thing he was to do,” was admonished to seek Him by whose 
grace he might be good; to whom also to be good is nothing else than to be Himself, because He is 
unchangeably good, and cannot be evil at all. 


(33.) The Fifth Passage. 


“This,” says he, “is another text of theirs: Who will boast that he has a pure heart?’” And then he 
answered this with several passages, wishing to show that there can be in man a pure heart. But he omits 
to inform us how the passage which he reported as quoted against himself must be taken, so as to prevent 
Holy Scripture seeming to be opposed to itself in this text, and in the passages by which he makes his 
answer. We for our part indeed tell him, in answer, that the clause, “Who will boast that he has a pure 
heart?” is a suitable sequel to the preceding sentence, “whenever a righteous king sits upon the throne.” 
For how great soever ever a man’s righteousness may be, he ought to reflect and think, lest there should 
be found something blameworthy, which has escaped indeed his own notice, when that righteous King 
shall sit upon His throne, whose cognizance no sins can possibly escape, not even those of which it is said, 
“Who understandeth his transgressions?” “When, therefore, the righteous King shall sit upon His throne, . 

. who will boast that he has a pure heart? or who will boldly say that he is pure from sin?” Except 
perhaps those who wish to boast of their own righteousness, and not glory in the mercy of the Judge 
Himself. 


CHAPTER XV 


(34.) THE OPPOSING PASSAGES 


And yet the passages are true which he goes on to adduce by way of answer, saying: “The Saviour in the 
gospel declares, Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see God.’ David also says, Who shall ascend 
into the hill of the Lord? or who shall stand in His holy place? He that is innocent in his hands, and pure in 
his heart;’ and again in another passage, Do good, O Lord, unto those that be good and upright in heart.’ 
So also in Solomon: Riches are good unto him that hath no sin on his conscience;’ and again in the same 
book, Leave off from sin, and order thine hands aright, and cleanse thy heart from wickedness.’ So in the 
Epistle of John, If our heart condemn us not, then have we confidence toward God; and whatsoever we 
ask, we shall receive of Him.’” For all this is accomplished by the will, by the exercise of faith, hope, and 
love; by keeping under the body; by doing alms; by forgiving injuries; by earnest prayer; by supplicating 
for strength to advance in our course; by sincerely saying, “Forgive us, as we also forgive others,” and 
“Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” By this process, it is certainly brought about that 
our heart is cleansed, and all our sin taken away; and what the righteous King, when sitting on His throne, 
shall find concealed in the heart and uncleansed as yet, shall be remitted by His mercy, so that the whole 
shall be rendered sound and cleansed for seeing God. For “he shall have judgment without mercy, that 
hath showed no mercy: yet mercy triumpheth against judgment.” If it were not so, what hope could any of 
us have? “When, indeed, the righteous King shall sit upon His throne, who shall boast that he hath a pure 
heart, or who shall boldly say that he is pure from sin?” Then, however, through His mercy shall the 
righteous, being by that time fully and perfectly cleansed, shine forth like the glorious sun in the kingdom 
of their Father. 


(35.) The Church Will Be Without Spot and Wrinkle After the Resurrection. 


Then shall the Church realize, fully and perfectly, the condition of “not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing,” because then also will it in a real sense be glorious. For inasmuch as he added the epithet 
“glorious,” when he said, “That He might present the Church to Himself, not having spot, or wrinkle, or 
any such thing,” he signified sufficiently when the Church will be without spot, or wrinkle, or anything of 
this kind,—then of course when it shall be glorious. Because it is not so much when the Church is involved 
in so many evils, or amidst such offences, and in so great a mixture of very evil men, and amidst the heavy 
reproaches of the ungodly, that we ought to say that it is glorious, because kings serve it,—a fact which 
only produces a more perilous and a sorer temptation;—but then shall it rather be glorious, when that 


event shall come to pass of which the apostle also speaks in the words, “When Christ, who is your life, 
shall appear, then shall ye also appear with Him in glory.” For since the Lord Himself, in that form of a 
servant by which He united Himself as Mediator to the Church, was not glorified except by the glory of 
His resurrection (whence it is said, “The Spirit was not yet given, because Christ was not yet glorified” ), 
how shall His Church be described as glorious, before its resurrection? He cleanses it, therefore, now “by 
the laver of the water in the word,” washing away its past sins, and driving off from it the dominion of 
wicked angels; but then by bringing all its healthy powers to perfection, He makes it meet for that 
glorious state, where it shall shine without a spot or wrinkle. For “whom He did predestinate, them He 
also called; and whom He called, them He also justified; and whom He justified, them He also glorified.” It 
was under this mystery, as I suppose, that that was spoken, “Behold, I cast out devils, and I do cures to- 
day and to-morrow, and the third day I shall be consummated,” or perfected. For He said this in the 
person of His body, which is His Church, putting days for distinct and appointed periods, which He also 
signified in “the third day” in His resurrection. 


(36.) The Difference Between the Upright in Heart and the Clean in Heart. 


I suppose, too, that there is a difference between one who is upright in heart and one who is clean in 
heart. A man is upright in heart when he “reaches forward to those things which are before, forgetting 
those things which are behind” so as to arrive in a right course, that is, with right faith and purpose, at 
the perfection where he may dwell clean and pure in heart. Thus, in the psalm, the conditions ought to be 
severally bestowed on each separate character, where it is said, “Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord? or who shall stand in His holy place? He that is innocent in his hands, and clean in his heart.” He 
shall ascend, innocent in his hands, and stand, clean in his heart,—the one state in present operation, the 
other in its consummation. And of them should rather be understood that which is written: “Riches are 
good unto him that hath no sin on his conscience.” Then indeed shall accrue the good, or true riches, 
when all poverty shall have passed away; in other words, when all infirmity shall have been removed. A 
man may now indeed “leave off from sin,” when in his onward course he departs from it, and is renewed 
day by day; and he may “order his hands,” and direct them to works of mercy, and “cleanse his heart from 
all wickedness,”—he may be so merciful that what remains may be forgiven him by free pardon. This 
indeed is the sound and suitable meaning, without any vain and empty boasting, of that which St. John 
said: “If our heart condemn us not, then have we confidence toward God. And whatsoever we ask, we 
shall receive of Him.” The warning which he clearly has addressed to us in this passage, is to beware lest 
our heart should reproach us in our very prayers and petitions; that is to say, lest, when we happen to 
resort to this prayer, and say, “Forgive us, even as we ourselves forgive, we should have to feel 
compunction for not doing what we say, or should even lose boldness to utter what we fail to do, and 
thereby forfeit the confidence of faithful and earnest prayer. 


CHAPTER XVI 


(37.) THE SIXTH PASSAGE 


He has also adduced this passage of Scripture, which is very commonly quoted against his party: “For 
there is not a just man upon earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not.” And he makes a pretence of 
answering it by other passages,—how, “the Lord says concerning holy Job, Hast thou considered my 
servant Job? For there is none like him upon earth, a man who is blameless, true, a worshipper of God, 
and abstaining from every evil thing.“ On this passage we have already made some remarks. But he has 
not even attempted to show us how, on the one hand, Job was absolutely sinless upon earth,—if the words 
are to bear such a sense; and, on the other hand, how that can be true which he has admitted to be in the 
Scripture, “There is not a just man upon earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


(38.) THE SEVENTH PASSAGE. WHO MAY BE CALLED IMMACULATE. HOW IT IS THAT IN GOD’S SIGHT NO MAN IS 
JUSTIFIED 


“They also, says he, “quote the text: For in thy sight shall no man living be justified.’“ And his affected 
answer to this passage amounts to nothing else than the showing how texts of Holy Scripture seem to 
clash with one another, whereas it is our duty rather to demonstrate their agreement. These are his 
words: “We must confront them with this answer, from the testimony of the evangelist concerning holy 
Zacharias and Elisabeth, when he says, And they were both righteous before God, walking in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless.’“ Now both these righteous persons had, of course, 
read amongst these very commandments the method of cleansing their own sins. For, according to what is 
said in the Epistle to the Hebrews of “every high priest taken from among men,” Zacharias used no doubt 
to offer sacrifices even for his own sins. The meaning, however, of the phrase “blameless,” which is 
applied to him, we have already, as I suppose, sufficiently explained. “And,” he adds, “the blessed apostle 
says, That we should be holy, and without blame before Him.’“ This, according to him, is said that we 
should be so, if those persons are to be understood by “blameless” who are altogether without sin. If, 
however, they are “blameless” who are without blame or censure, then it is impossible for us to deny that 
there have been, and still are, such persons even in this present life; for it does not follow that a man is 


without sin because he has not a blot of accusation. Accordingly the apostle, when selecting ministers for 
ordination, does not say, “If any be sinless,” for he would be unable to find any such; but he says, “If any 
be without accusation,” for such, of course, he would be able to find. But our opponent does not tell us 
how, in accordance with his views, we ought to understand the scripture, “For in Thy sight shall no man 
living be justified.” The meaning of these words is plain enough, receiving as it does additional light from 
the preceding clause: “Enter not,” says the Psalmist, “into judgment with Thy servant, for in Thy sight 
shall no man living be justified.” It is judgment which he fears, therefore he desires that mercy which 
triumphs over judgment. For the meaning of the prayer, “Enter not into judgment with Thy servant,” is 
this: “Judge me not according to Thyself,” who art without sin; “for in Thy sight shall no man living be 
justified.” This without doubt is understood as spoken of the present life, whilst the predicate “shall not be 
justified” has reference to that perfect state of righteousness which belongs not to this life. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


(39.) THE EIGHTH PASSAGE. IN WHAT SENSE HE IS SAID NOT TO SIN WHO IS BORN OF GOD. IN WHAT WAY HE 
WHO SINS SHALL NOT SEE NOR KNOW GOD 


“They also quote,” says he, “this passage, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us.” And this very clear testimony he has endeavoured to meet with apparently 
contradictory texts, saying thus: “The same St. John in this very epistle says, This, however, brethren, I 
say, that ye sin not. Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin; for his seed remaineth in him: and he 
cannot sin.’ Also elsewhere: Whosoever is born of God sinneth not; because his being born of God 
preserveth him, and the evil one toucheth him not.’ And again in another passage, when speaking of the 
Saviour, he says: Since He was manifested to take away sins, whosoever abideth in Him sinneth not: 
whosoever sinneth hath not seen Him, neither known Him.’ And yet again: Beloved, now are we the sons 
of God; and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, when He shall appear, we shall be 
like Him; for we shall see Him as He is. And every man that hath this hope towards Him purifieth himself, 
even as He is pure.’“ And yet, notwithstanding the truth of all these passages, that also is true which he 
has adduced, without, however, offering any explanation of it: “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” Now it follows from the whole of this, that in so far as we are born of 
God we abide in Him who appeared to take away sins, that is, in Christ, and sin not,—which is simply that 
“the inward man is renewed day by day;” but in so far as we are born of that man “through whom sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men,” we are not without sin, 
because we are not as yet free from his infirmity, until, by that renewal which takes place from day to day 
(for it is in accordance with this that we were born of God), that infirmity shall be wholly repaired, 
wherein we were born from the first than, and in which we are not without sin. While the remains of this 
infirmity abide in our inward man, however much they may be daily lessened in those who are advancing, 
“we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us, if we say that we have no sin.” Now, however true it is 
that “whosoever sinneth hath not seen Him, nor known Him,” since with that vision and knowledge, which 
shall be realized in actual sight, no one can in this life see and know Him; yet with that vision and 
knowledge which come of faith, there may be many who commit sin,—even apostates themselves,—who 
still have believed in Him some time or other; so that of none of these could it be said, according to the 
vision and knowledge which as yet come of faith, that he has neither seen Him nor known Him. But I 
suppose it ought to be understood that it is the renewal which awaits perfection that sees and knows Him; 
whereas the infirmity which is destined to waste and ruin neither sees nor knows Him. And it is owing to 
the remains of this infirmity, of whatever amount, which remain firm in our inward man, that “we deceive 
ourselves, and have not the truth in us, when we say that we have no sin.” Although, then, by the grace of 
renovation “we are the sons of God,” yet by reason of the remains of infirmity within us “it doth not 
appear what we shall be; only we know that, when He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see 
Him as He is.” Then there shall be no more sin, because no infirmity shall any longer remain within us or 
without us. “And every man that hath this hope towards Him purifieth himself, even as He is pure,”— 
purifieth himself, not indeed by himself alone, but by believing in Him, and calling on Him who sanctifieth 
His saints; which sanctification, when perfected at last (for it is at present only advancing and growing 
day by day), shall take away from us for ever all the remains of our infirmity. 


CHAPTER XIX 


(40.) THE NINTH PASSAGE 


“This passage, too,” says he, “is quoted by them: It is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but 
of God that showeth mercy.’“ And he observes that the answer to be given to them is derived from the 
same apostle’s words in another passage: “Let him do what he will.” And he adds another passage from 
the Epistle to Philemon, where, speaking of Onesimus, [St. Paul says]: “Whom I would have retained with 
me, that in thy stead he might have ministered unto me in the bonds of the gospel. But without thy mind 
would I do nothing; that thy benefit should not be as it were of necessity, but willingly.’ Likewise, in 
Deuteronomy: Life and death hath He set before thee, and good and evil: . . . choose thou life, that thou 
mayest live.’ So in the book of Solomon: God from the beginning made man, and left him in the hand of 
His counsel; and He added for him commandments and precepts: if thou wilt—to perform acceptable 
faithfulness for the time to come, they shall save thee. He hath set fire and water before thee: stretch 


forth thine hand unto whether thou wilt. Before man are good and evil, and life and death; poverty and 
honour are from the Lord God.’ So again in Isaiah we read: If ye be willing, and hearken unto me, ye shall 
eat the good of the land; but if ye be not willing, and hearken not to me, the sword shall devour you: for 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken this.’“ Now with all their efforts of disguise they here betray their 
purpose; for they plainly attempt to controvert the grace and mercy of God, which we desire to obtain 
whenever we offer the prayer, “Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven;” or again this, “Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” For indeed why do we present such petitions in earnest 
supplication, if the result is of him that willeth, and him that runneth, but not of God that showeth mercy? 
Not that the result is without our will, but that our will does not accomplish the result, unless it receive 
the divine assistance. Now the wholesomeness of faith is this, that it makes us “seek, that we may find; 
ask, that we may receive; and knock, that it may be opened to us.” Whereas the man who gainsays it, does 
really shut the door of God’s mercy against himself. I am unwilling to say more touching so important a 
matter, because I do better in committing it to the groans of the faithful, than to words of my own. 


(41.) Specimens of Pelagian Exegesis. 


But I beg of you to see what kind of objection, after all, he makes, that to him who “willeth and runneth” 
there is no necessity for God’s mercy, which actually anticipates him in order that he may run,—because, 
forsooth, the apostle says concerning a certain person, “Let him do what he will,”—in the matter, as I 
suppose, which he goes on to treat, when he says, “He sinneth not, let him marry!” As if indeed it should 
be regarded as a great matter to be willing to marry, when the subject is a laboured discussion concerning 
the assistance of God’s grace, or that it is of any great advantage to will it, unless God’s providence, which 
governs all things, joins together the man and the woman. Or, in the case of the apostle’s writing to 
Philemon, that “his kindness should not be as it were of necessity, but voluntary,”—as if any good act 
could indeed be voluntary otherwise than by God’s “working in us both to will and to do of His own good 
pleasure.” Or, when the Scripture says in Deuteronomy, “Life and death hath He set before man and good 
and evil,” and admonishes him “to choose life;” as if, forsooth, this very admonition did not come from 
God’s mercy, or as if there were any advantage in choosing life, unless God inspired love to make such a 
choice, and gave the possession of it when chosen, concerning which it is said: “For anger is in His 
indignation, and in His pleasure is life.” 


Or again, because it is said, “The commandments, if thou wilt, shall save thee,”—as if a man ought not to 
thank God, because he has a will to keep the commandments, since, if he wholly lacked the light of truth, 
it would not be possible for him to possess such a will. “Fire and water being set before him, a man 
stretches forth his hand towards which he pleases;” and yet higher is He who calls man to his higher 
vocation than any thought on man’s own part, inasmuch as the beginning of correction of the heart lies in 
faith, even as it is written, “Thou shalt come, and pass on from the beginning of faith.” Every one makes 
his choice of good, “according as God hath dealt to every man the measure of faith;” and as the Prince of 
faith says, “No man can come to me, except the Father which hath sent me draw him.” And that He spake 
this in reference to the faith which believes in Him, He subsequently explains with sufficient clearness, 
when He says: “The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life; yet there are some of 
you that believe not. For Jesus knew from the beginning who they were that believed not, and who should 
betray Him. And He said, Therefore said I unto you, that no man can come unto me, except it were given 
unto him of my Father.” 


(42.) God’s Promises Conditional. Saints of the Old Testament Were Saved by the Grace of Christ. 


He, however, thought he had discovered a great support for his cause in the prophet Isaiah; because by 
him God said: “If ye be willing, and hearken unto me, ye shall eat the good of the land; but if ye be not 
willing, and hearken not to me, the sword shall devour you: for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken this.” 
As if the entire law were not full of conditions of this sort; or as if its commandments had been given to 
proud men for any other reason than that “the law was added because of transgression, until the seed 
should come to whom the promise was made.” “It entered, therefore, that the offence might abound; but 
where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” In other words, That man might receive 
commandments, trusting as he did in his own resources, and that, failing in these and becoming a 
transgressor, he might ask for a deliverer and a saviour; and that the fear of the law might humble him, 
and bring him, as a schoolmaster, to faith and grace. Thus “their weaknesses being multiplied, they 
hastened after;” and in order to heal them, Christ in due season came. In His grace even righteous men of 
old believed, and by the same grace were they holpen; so that with joy did they receive a foreknowledge 
of Him, and some of them even foretold His coming,—whether they were found among the people of Israel 
themselves, as Moses, and Joshua the son of Nun, and Samuel, and David, and other such; or outside that 
people, as Job; or previous to that people, as Abraham, and Noah, and all others who are either mentioned 
or not in Holy Scripture. “For there is but one God, and one Mediator between God and man, the man 
Christ Jesus,” without whose grace nobody is delivered from condemnation, whether he has derived that 
condemnation from him in whom all men sinned, or has afterwards aggravated it by his own iniquities. 


CHAPTER XX 


(43.) NO MAN IS ASSISTED UNLESS HE DOES HIMSELF ALSO WORK. OUR COURSE IS A CONSTANT PROGRESS 


But what is the import of the last statement which he has made: “If any one say, May it possibly be that a 
man sin not even in word?’ then the answer,” says he, “which must be given is, Quite possible, if God so 
will; and God does so will, therefore it is possible.’“ See how unwilling he was to say, “If God give His help, 
then it would be possible;” and yet the Psalmist thus addresses God: “Be Thou my helper, forsake me not;” 
where of course help is not sought for procuring bodily advantages and avoiding bodily evils, but for 
practising and fulfilling righteousness. Hence it is that we say: “Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil.” Now no man is assisted unless he also himself does something; assisted, however, he is, if 
he prays, if he believes, if he is “called according to God’s purpose;” for “whom He did foreknow, He also 
did predestinate to be conformed to the image of His Son, that He might be the first-born among many 
brethren. Moreover, whom He did predestinate, them He also called; and whom He called, them He also 
justified; and whom He justified, them He also glorified.” We run, therefore, whenever we make advance; 
and our wholeness runs with us in our advance (just as a sore is said to run when the wound is in process 
of a sound and careful treatment), in order that we may be in every respect perfect, without any infirmity 
of sin whatever—a result which God not only wishes, but even causes and helps us to accomplish. And 
this God’s grace does, in co-operation with ourselves, through Jesus Christ our Lord, as well by 
commandments, sacraments, and examples, as by His Holy Spirit also; through whom there is hiddenly 
shed abroad in our hearts that love, “which maketh intercession for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered,” until wholeness and salvation be perfected in us, and God be manifested to us as He will be seen 
in His eternal truth. 


CHAPTER XXI 


(44.) CONCLUSION OF THE WORK. IN THE REGENERATE IT IS NOT CONCUPISCENCE, BUT CONSENT, WHICH IS 
SIN 


Whosoever, then, supposes that any man or any men (except the one Mediator between God and man ) 
have ever lived, or are yet living in this present state, who have not needed, and do not need, forgiveness 
of sins, he opposes Holy Scripture, wherein it is said by the apostle: “By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, in which all have sinned.” And he must needs 
go on to assert, with an impious contention, that there may possibly be men who are freed and saved from 
sin without the liberation and salvation of the one Mediator Christ. Whereas He it is who has said: “They 
that be whole need not a physician, but they that are sick;” “I am not come to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.” He, moreover, who says that any man, after he has received remission of sins, has 
ever lived in this body, or still is living, so righteously as to have no sin at all, he contradicts the Apostle 
John, who declares that “If we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” 
Observe, the expression is not we had, but “we have.” If, however, anybody contend that the apostle’s 
statement concerns the sin which dwells in our mortal flesh according to the defect which was caused by 
the will of the first man when he sinned, and concerning which the Apostle Paul enjoins us “not” to “obey 
it in the lusts thereof,—so that he does not sin who altogether withholds his consent from this same 
indwelling sin, and so brings it to no evil work,—either in deed, or word, or thought,—although the lusting 
after it may be excited (which in another sense has received the name of sin, inasmuch as consenting to it 
would amount to sinning), but excited against our will,—he certainly is drawing subtle distinctions, and 
should consider what relation all this bears to the Lord’s Prayer, wherein we say, “Forgive us our debts.” 
Now, if I judge aright, it would be unnecessary to put up such a prayer as this, if we never in the least 
degree consented to the lusts of the before-mentioned sin, either in a slip of the tongue, or in a wanton 
thought; all that it would be needful to say would be, “Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil.” Nor could the Apostle James say: “In many things we all offend.” For in truth only that man offends 
whom an evil concupiscence persuades, either by deception or by force, to do or say or think something 
which he ought to avoid, by directing his appetites or his aversions contrary to the rule of righteousness. 
Finally, if it be asserted that there either have been, or are in this present life, any persons, with the sole 
exception of our Great Head, “the Saviour of His body,” who are righteous, without any sin,—and this, 
either by not consenting to the lusts thereof, or because that must not be accounted as any sin which is 
such that God does not impute it to them by reason of their godly lives (although the blessedness of being 
without sin is a different thing from the blessedness of not having one’s sin imputed to him),—I do not 
deem it necessary to contest the point over much. I am quite aware that some hold this opinion, whose 
views on the subject I have not the courage to censure, although, at the same time, I cannot defend them. 
But if any man says that we ought not to use the prayer, “Lead us not into temptation” (and he says as 
much who maintains that God’s help is unnecessary to a person for the avoidance of sin, and that human 
will, after accepting only the law, is sufficient for the purpose), then I do not hesitate at once to affirm that 
such a man ought to be removed from the public ear, and to be anathematized by every mouth. 
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BOOK II. CHAP. 45, ON THE FOLLOWING TREATISE, “DE GESTIS PELAGII.” 


“About the same time, in the East (that is to say, in Palestinian Syria), Pelagius was summoned by certain 
catholic brethren before a tribunal of bishops, and was heard on his trial by fourteen prelates, in the 
absence of his accusers, who were unable to be present on the day of the synod. On his condemning the 
very dogmas which were read from the indictment against him, as assailing the grace of Christ, they 
pronounced him to be a catholic. But when the Acts of this synod found their way into our hands, I wrote a 
treatise on them, to prevent the idea gaining ground that, because he had been in a manner acquitted, his 
opinions also were approved by the bishops; or that the accused could by any chance have escaped 
condemnation at their hands, unless he had condemned the opinions charged against him. This treatise of 
mine begins with these words: After there came into my hands.’“ 


A WORK ON THE PROCEEDINGS OF PELAGIUS 


The several heads of error which were alleged against Pelagius at the Synod in Palestine, with his answers 
to each charge, are minutely discussed. Augustin shows that, although Pelagius was acquitted by the 
synod, there still clave to him the suspicion of heresy; and that the acquittal of the accused by the synod 
was so contrived, that the heresy itself with which he was charged was unhesitatingly condemned. 


CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 


After there came into my hands, holy father Aurelius, the ecclesiastical proceedings, by which fourteen 
bishops of the province of Palestine pronounced Pelagius a catholic, my hesitation, in which I was 
previously reluctant to make any lengthy or confident statement about the defence which he had made, 
came to an end. This defence, indeed, I had already read in a paper which he himself forwarded to me. 
Forasmuch, however, as I received no letter therewith from him, I was afraid that some discrepancy might 
be detected between my statement and the record of the ecclesiastical proceedings; and that, should 
Pelagius perhaps deny that he had sent me any paper (and it would have been difficult for me to prove 
that he had, when there was only one witness), I should rather seem guilty in the eyes of those who would 
readily credit his denial, either of an underhanded falsification, or else (to say the least) of a reckless 
credulity. Now, however, when I am to treat of matters which are shown to have actually transpired, and 
when, as it appears to me, all doubt is removed whether he really acted in the way described, your 
holiness, and everybody who reads these pages, will no doubt be able to judge, with greater readiness and 
certainty, both of his defence and of this my treatment of it. 


CHAPTER 2 [I.] 
THE FIRST ITEM IN THE ACCUSATION, AND PELAGIUS’ ANSWER 


First of all, then, I offer to the Lord my God, who is also my defence and guide, unspeakable thanks, 
because I was not misled in my views respecting our holy brethren and fellow-bishops who sat as judges 
in that case. His answers, indeed, they not without reason approved; because they had not to consider 
how he had in his writings stated the points which were objected against him, but what he had to say 
about them in his reply at the pending examination. A case of unsoundness in the faith is one thing, one of 
incautious statement is another thing. Now sundry objections were urged against Pelagius out of a written 
complaint, which our holy brethren and fellow-bishops in Gaul, Heros and Lazarus, presented, being 


themselves unable to be present, owing (as we afterwards learned from credible information) to the 
severe indisposition of one of them. The first of these was, that he writes, in a certain book of his, this: 
“No man can be without sin unless he has acquired a knowledge of the law.” After this had been read out, 
the synod inquired: “Did you, Pelagius, express yourself thus?” Then in answer he said: “I certainly used 
the words, but not in the sense in which they understand them. I did not say that a man is unable to sin 
who has acquired a knowledge of the law; but that he is by the knowledge of the law assisted towards not 
sinning, even as it is written, He hath given them a law for help’” Upon hearing this, the synod declared: 
“The words which have been spoken by Pelagius are not different from the Church.” Assuredly they are 
not different, as he expressed them in his answer; the statement, however, which was produced from his 
book has a different meaning. But this the bishops, who were Greek-speaking men, and who heard the 
words through an interpreter, were not concerned with discussing. All they had to consider at the moment 
was, what the man who was under examination said was his meaning,—not in what words his opinion was 
alleged to have been expressed in his book. 


CHAPTER 3 
DISCUSSION OF PELAGIUS’ FIRST ANSWER 


Now to say that “a man is by the knowledge of the law assisted towards not sinning,” is a different 
assertion from saying that “a man cannot be without sin unless he has acquired a knowledge of the law.” 
We see, for example, that corn-floors may be threshed without threshing-sledges,—however much these 
may assist the operation if we have them; and that boys can find their way to school without the 
pedagogue,—however valuable for this may be the office of pedagogues; and that many persons recover 
from sickness without physicians,—although the doctor’s skill is clearly of greatest use; and that men 
sometimes live on other aliments besides bread,—however valuable the use of bread must needs be 
allowed to be; and many other illustrations may occur to the thoughtful reader, without our prompting. 
From which examples we are undoubtedly reminded that there are two sorts of aids. Some are 
indispensable, and without their help the desired result could not be attained. Without a ship, for 
instance, no man could take a voyage; no man could speak without a voice; without legs no man could 
walk; without light nobody could see; and so on in numberless instances. Amongst them this also may be 
reckoned, that without God’s grace no man can live rightly. But then, again, there are other helps, which 
render us assistance in such a way that we might in some other way effect the object to which they are 
ordinarily auxiliary in their absence. Such are those which I have already mentioned,—the threshing- 
sledges for threshing corn, the pedagogue for conducting the child, medical art applied to the recovery of 
health, and other like instances. We have therefore to inquire to which of these two classes belongs the 
knowledge of the law,—in other words, to consider in what way it helps us towards the avoidance of sin. If 
it be in the sense of indispensable aid without which the end cannot be attained; not only was Pelagius’ 
answer before the judges true, but what he wrote in his book was true also. If, however, it be of such a 
character that it helps indeed if it is present, but even if it be absent, then the result is still possible to be 
attained by some other means,—his answer to the judges was still true, and not unreasonably did it find 
favour with the bishops that “man is assisted not to sin by the knowledge of the law;” but what he wrote in 
his book is not true, that “there is no man without sin except him who has acquired a knowledge of the 
law,”—a statement which the judges left undiscussed, as they were ignorant of the Latin language, and 
were content with the confession of the man who was pleading his cause before them, especially as no one 
was present on the other side who could oblige the interpreter to expose his meaning by an explanation of 
the words of his book, and to show why it was that the brethren were not groundlessly disturbed. For but 
very few persons are thoroughly acquainted with the law. The mass of the members of Christ, who are 
scattered abroad everywhere, being ignorant of the very profound and complicated contents of the law, 
are commended by the piety of simple faith and unfailing hope in God, and sincere love. Endowed with 
such gifts, they trust that by the grace of God they may be purged from their sins through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


CHAPTER 4 [II.] 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


If Pelagius, as he possibly might, were to say in reply to this, that that very thing was what he meant by 
“the knowledge of the law, without which a man is unable to be free from sins,” which is communicated by 
the teaching of faith to converts and to babes in Christ, and in which candidates for baptism are 
catechetically instructed with a view to their knowing the creed, certainly this is not what is usually meant 
when any one is said to have a knowledge of the law. This phrase is only applied to such persons as are 
skilled in the law. But if he persists in describing the knowledge of the law by the words in question, 
which, however few in number, are great in weight, and are used to designate all who are faithfully 
baptized according to the prescribed rule of the Churches; and if he maintains that it was of this that he 
said, “No one is without sin, but the man who has acquired the knowledge of the law,”—a knowledge 
which must needs be conveyed to believers before they attain to the actual remission of sins,—even in 
such case there would crowd around him a countless multitude, not indeed of angry disputants, but of 
crying baptized infants, who would exclaim,—not, to be sure, in words, but in the very truthfulness of 


innocence,—”What is it, O what is it that you have written: He only can be without sin who has acquired a 
knowledge of the law?’ See here are we, a large flock of lambs, without sin, and yet we have no 
knowledge of the law.” Now surely they with their silent tongue would compel him to silence, or, perhaps, 
even to confess that he was corrected of his great perverseness; or else (if you will), that he had already 
for some time entertained the opinion which he acknowledged before his ecclesiastical examiners, but 
that he had failed before to express his opinion in words of sufficient care,—that his faith, therefore, 
should be approved, but this book revised and amended. For, as the Scripture says: “There is that slippeth 
in his speech, but not in his heart.” Now if he would only admit this, or were already saying it, who would 
not most readily forgive those words which he had committed to writing with too great heedlessness and 
neglect, especially on his declining to defend the opinion which the said words contain, and affirming that 
to be his proper view which the truth approves? This we must suppose would have been in the minds of 
the pious judges themselves, if they could only have duly understood the contents of his Latin book, 
thoroughly interpreted to them, as they understood his reply to the synod, which was spoken in Greek, 
and therefore quite intelligible to them, and adjudged it as not alien from the Church. Let us go on to 
consider the other cases. 


CHAPTER 5 [III.] 


THE SECOND ITEM IN THE ACCUSATION; AND PELAGIUS’ ANSWER 


The synod of bishops then proceeded to say: “Let another section be read.” Accordingly there was read 
the passage in the same book wherein Pelagius had laid down the position that “all men are ruled by their 
own will.” On this being read, Pelagius said in answer: “This I stated in the interest of free will. God is its 
helper whenever it chooses good; man, however, when sinning is himself in fault, as under the direction of 
a free will.” Upon hearing this, the bishops exclaimed: “Nor again is this opposed to the doctrine of the 
Church.” For who indeed could condemn or deny the freedom of the will, when God’s help is associated 
with it? His opinion, therefore, as thus explained in his answer, was, with good reason, deemed 
satisfactory by the bishops. And yet, after all, the statement made in his book, “All men are ruled by their 
own will,” ought without doubt to have deeply disturbed the brethren, who had discovered what these 
men are accustomed to dispute against the grace of God. For it is said, “All men are ruled by their own 
will,” as if God rules no man, and the Scripture says in vain, “Save Thy people, and bless Thine 
inheritance; rule them, and lift them up for ever.” They would not, of course, stay, if they are ruled only by 
their own will without God, even as sheep which have no shepherd: which, God forbid for us. For, 
unquestionably to be led is something more compulsory than to be ruled. He who is ruled at the same 
time does something himself,—indeed, when ruled by God, it is with the express view that he should also 
act rightly; whereas the man who is led can hardly be understood to do any thing himself at all. And yet 
the Saviour’s helpful grace is so much better than our own wills and desires, that the apostle does not 
hesitate to say: “As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” And our free will can 
do nothing better for us than to submit itself to be led by Him who can do nothing amiss; and after doing 
this, not to doubt that it was helped to do it by Him of whom it is said in the psalm, “He is my God, His 
mercy shall go before me.” 


CHAPTER 6 
PELAGIUS’ ANSWER EXAMINED 


Indeed, in this very book which contains these statements, after laying down the position, “All men are 
governed by their own will, and every one is submitted to his own desire,” Pelagius goes on to adduce the 
testimony of Scripture, from which it is evident enough that no man ought to trust to himself for direction. 
For on this very subject the Wisdom of Solomon declares: “I myself also am a mortal man like unto all; and 
the offspring of him that was first made of the earth,”—with other similar words to the conclusion of the 
paragraph, where we read: “For all men have one entrance into life, and the like going out therefrom: 
wherefore I prayed and understanding was given to me; I called, and the Spirit of Wisdom came into me.” 
Now is it not clearer than light itself, how that this man, on duly considering the wretchedness of human 
frailty, did not dare to commit himself to his own direction, but prayed, and understanding was given to 
him, concerning which the apostle says: “But we have the understanding of the Lord;” and called, and the 
Spirit of Wisdom entered into him? Now it is by this Spirit, and not by the strength of their own will, that 
they who are God’s children are governed and led. 


CHAPTER 7 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


As for the passage from the psalm, “He loved cursing, and it shall come upon him; and he willed not 
blessing, so it shall be far removed from him,” which he quoted in the same book of Chapters, as if to 
prove that “all men are ruled by their own will,” who can be ignorant that this is a fault not of nature as 
God created it, but of human will which departed from God? The fact indeed is, that even if he had not 
loved cursing, and had willed blessing, he would in this very case, too, deny that his will had received any 
assistance from God; in his ingratitude and impiety, moreover, he would submit himself to be ruled by 


himself, until he found out by his penalties that, sunk as he was into ruin, without God to govern him he 
was utterly unable to direct his own self. In like manner, from the passage which he quoted in the same 
book under the same head, “He hath set fire and water before thee; stretch forth thy hand unto whether 
thou wilt; before man are good and evil, life and death, and whichever he liketh shall be given to him,” it 
is manifest that, if he applies his hand to fire, and if evil and death please him, his human will effects all 
this; but if, on the contrary, he loves goodness and life, not alone does his will accomplish the happy 
choice, but it is assisted by divine grace. The eye indeed is sufficient for itself, for not seeing, that is, for 
darkness; but for seeing, it is in its own light not sufficient for itself unless the assistance of a clear 
external light is rendered to it. God forbid, however, that they who are “the called according to His 
purpose, whom He also foreknew, and predestinated to be conformed to the likeness of His Son,” should 
be given up to their own desire to perish. This is suffered only by “the vessels of wrath,” who are 
perfected for perdition; in whose very destruction, indeed, God “makes known the riches of His glory on 
the vessels of His mercy.” Now it is on this account that, after saying, “He is my God, His mercy shall go 
before me,” he immediately adds, “My God will show me vengeance upon my enemies.” That therefore 
happens to them which is mentioned in Scripture, “God gave them up to the lusts of their own heart.” 
This, however, does not happen to the predestinated, who are ruled by the Spirit of God, for not in vain is 
their cry: “Deliver me not, O Lord, to the sinner, according to my desire.” With regard, indeed, to the evil 
lusts which assail them, their prayer has ever assumed some such shape as this: “Take away from me the 
concupiscence of the belly; and let not the desire of lust take hold of me.” Upon those whom He governs 
as His subjects does God bestow this gift; but not upon those who think themselves capable of governing 
themselves, and who, in the stiff-necked confidence of their own will, disdain to have Him as their ruler. 


CHAPTER 8 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


This being the case, how must God’s children, who have learned the truth of all this and rejoice at being 
ruled and led by the Spirit of God, have been affected when they heard or read that Pelagius had declared 
in writing that “all men are governed by their own will, and that every one is submitted to his own 
desire?” And yet, when questioned by the bishops, he fully perceived what an evil impression these words 
of his might produce, and told them in answer that “he had made such an assertion in the interest of free 
will,”—adding at once, “God is its helper whenever it chooses good; whilst man is himself in fault when he 
sins, as being under the influence of a free will.” Although the pious judges approved of this sentiment 
also, they were unwilling to consider or examine how incautiously he had written, or indeed in what sense 
he had employed the words found in his book. They thought it was enough that he had made such a 
confession concerning free will, as to admit that God helped the man who chose the good, whereas the 
man who sinned was himself to blame, his own will sufficing for him in this direction. According to this, 
God rules those whom He assists in their choice of the good. So far, then, as they rule anything 
themselves, they rule it rightly, since they themselves are ruled by Him who is right and good. 


CHAPTER 9 


THE THIRD ITEM IN THE ACCUSATION; AND PELAGIUS’ ANSWER 


Another statement was read which Pelagius had placed in his book, to this effect: “In the day of judgment 
no forbearance will be shown to the ungodly and the sinners, but they will be consumed in eternal fires.” 
This induced the brethren to regard the statement as open to the objection, that it seemed so worded as 
to imply that all sinners whatever were to be punished with an eternal punishment, without excepting 
even those who hold Christ as their foundation, although “they build thereupon wood, hay, stubble,” 
concerning whom the apostle writes: “If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss; but he shall 
himself be saved, yet so as by fire.” When, however, Pelagius responded that “he had made his assertion 
in accordance with the Gospel, in which it is written concerning sinners, These shall go away into eternal 
punishment, but the righteous into life eternal,’” it was impossible for Christian judges to be dissatisfied 
with a sentence which is written in the Gospel, and was spoken by the Lord; especially as they knew not 
what there was in the words taken from Pelagius’ book which could so disturb the brethren, who were 
accustomed to hear his discussions and those of his followers. Since also they were absent who presented 
the indictment against Pelagius to the holy bishop Eulogius, there was no one to urge him that he ought to 
distinguish, by some exception, between those sinners who are to be saved by fire, and those who are to 
be punished with everlasting perdition. If, indeed, the judges had come to understand by these means the 
reason why the objection had been made to his statement, had he then refused to allow the distinction, he 
would have been justly open to blame. 


CHAPTER 10 


PELAGIUS’ ANSWER EXAMINED. ON ORIGEN’S ERROR CONCERNING THE NON-ETERNITY OF THE PUNISHMENT 
OF THE DEVIL AND THE DAMNED 


But what Pelagius added, “Who believes differently is an Origenist,” was approved by the judges, because 
in very deed the Church most justly abominates the opinion of Origen, that even they whom the Lord says 


are to be punished with everlasting punishment, and the devil himself and his angels, after a time, 
however protracted, will be purged, and released from their penalties, and shall then cleave to the saints 
who reign with God in the association of blessedness. This additional sentence, therefore, the synod 
pronounced to be “not opposed to the Church,”—not in accordance with Pelagius, but rather in 
accordance with the Gospel, that such ungodly and sinful men shall be consumed by eternal fires as the 
Gospel determines to be worthy of such a punishment; and that he is a sharer in Origen’s abominable 
opinion, who affirms that their punishment can possibly ever come to an end, when the Lord has said it is 
to be eternal. Concerning those sinners, however, of whom the apostle declares that “they shall be saved, 
yet so as by fire, after their work has been burnt up,” inasmuch as no objectionable opinion in reference 
to them was manifestly charged against Pelagius, the synod determined nothing. Wherefore he who says 
that the ungodly and sinner, whom the truth consigns to eternal punishment, can ever be liberated 
therefrom, is not unfitly designated by Pelagius as an “Origenist.” But, on the other hand, he who 
supposes that no sinner whatever deserves mercy in the judgment of God, may be designated by whatever 
name Pelagius is disposed to give to him, only it must at the same time be quite understood that this error 
is not received as truth by the Church. “For he shall have judgment without mercy that hath showed no 
mercy.” 


CHAPTER 11 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


But how this judgment is to be accomplished, it is not easy to understand from Holy Scripture; for there 
are many modes therein of describing that which is to come to pass only in one mode. In one place the 
Lord declares that He will “shut the door” against those whom He does not admit into His kingdom; and 
that, on their clamorously demanding admission, “Open unto us, . . . we have eaten and drunk in Thy 
presence,” and so forth, as the Scripture describes, “He will say unto them in answer, I know you not, ... 
all ye workers of iniquity.” In another passage He reminds us that He will command “all which would not 
that He should reign over them to be brought to Him, and be slain in His presence.” In another place, 
again, He tells us that He will come with His angels in His majesty; and before Him shall be gathered all 
nations, and He shall separate them one from another; some He will set on His right hand, and after 
enumerating their good works, will award to them eternal life; and others on His left hand, whose 
barrenness in all good works He will expose, will He condemn to everlasting fire. In two other passages 
He deals with that wicked and slothful servant, who neglected to trade with His money, and with the man 
who was found at the feast without the wedding garment,—and He orders them to be bound hand and 
foot, and to be cast into outer darkness. And in yet another scripture, after admitting the five virgins who 
were wise, He shuts the door against the other five foolish ones. Now these descriptions,—and there are 
others which at the instant do not occur to me,—are all intended to represent to us the future judgment, 
which of course will be held not over one, or over five, but over multitudes. For if it were a solitary case 
only of the man who was cast into outer darkness for not having on the wedding garment, He would not 
have gone on at once to give it a plural turn, by saying: “For many are called, but few are chosen;” 
whereas it is plain that, after the one was cast out and condemned, many still remained behind in the 
house. However, it would occupy us too long to discuss all these questions to the full. This brief remark, 
however, I may make, without prejudice (as they say in pecuniary affairs) to some better discussion, that 
by the many descriptions which are scattered throughout the Holy Scriptures there is signified to us but 
one mode of final judgment, which is inscrutable to us,—with only the variety of deservings preserved in 
the rewards and punishments. Touching the particular point, indeed, which we have before us at present, 
it is sufficient to remark that, if Pelagius had actually said that all sinners whatever without exception 
would be punished in an eternity of punishment by everlasting fire, then whosoever had approved of this 
judgment would, to begin with, have brought the sentence down on his own head. “For who will boast that 
he is pure from sins?” Forasmuch, however, as he did not say all, nor certain, but made an indefinite 
statement only,—and afterwards, in explanation, declared that his meaning was according to the words of 
the Gospel,—his opinion was affirmed by the judgment of the bishops to be true; but it does not even now 
appear what Pelagius really thinks on the subject, and in consequence there is no indecency in inquiring 
further into the decision of the episcopal judges. 


CHAPTER 12 [IV] 


THE FOURTH ITEM IN THE ACCUSATION; AND PELAGIUS’ ANSWER 


It was further objected against Pelagius, as if he had written in his book, that “evil does not enter our 
thoughts.” In reply, however, to this charge, he said: “We made no such statement. What we did say was, 
that the Christian ought to be careful not to have evil thoughts.” Of this, as it became them, the bishops 
approved. For who can doubt that evil ought not to be thought of? And, indeed, if what he said in his book 
about “evil not being thought” runs in this form, “neither is evil to be thought of,” the ordinary meaning of 
such words is “that evil ought not even to be thought of.” Now if any person denies this, what else does he 
in fact say, than that evil ought to be thought of? And if this were true, it could not be said in praise of love 
that “it thinketh no evil!” But after all, the phrase about “not entering into the thoughts” of righteous and 
holy men is not quite a commendable one, for this reason, that what enters the mind is commonly called a 


thought, even when assent to it does not follow. The thought, however, which contracts blame, and is 
justly forbidden, is never unaccompanied with assent. Possibly those men had an incorrect copy of 
Pelagius’ writings, who thought it proper to object to him that he had used the words: “Evil does not enter 
into our thoughts;” that is, that whatever is evil never enters into the thoughts of righteous and holy men. 
Which is, of course, a very absurd statement. For whenever we censure evil things, we cannot enunciate 
them in words, unless they have been thought. But, as we said before, that is termed a culpable thought of 
evil which carries with it assent. 


CHAPTER 13 [V.] 


THE FIFTH ITEM OF THE ACCUSATION; AND PELAGIUS’ ANSWER 


After the judges had accorded their approbation to this answer of Pelagius, another passage which he had 
written in his book was read aloud: “The kingdom of heaven was promised even in the Old Testament.” 
Upon this, Pelagius remarked in vindication: “This can be proved by the Scriptures: but heretics, in order 
to disparage the Old Testament, deny this. I, however, simply followed the authority of the Scriptures 
when I said this; for in the prophet Daniel it is written: The saints shall receive the kingdom of the Most. 
High.’“ After they had heard this answer, the synod said: “Neither is this opposed to the Church’s faith.” 


CHAPTER 14 


EXAMINATION OF THIS POINT. THE PHRASE “OLD TESTAMENT” USED IN TWO SENSES. THE HEIR OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. IN THE OLD TESTAMENT THERE WERE HEIRS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Was it therefore without reason that our brethren were moved by his words to include this charge among 
the others against him? Certainly not. The fact is, that the phrase Old Testament is constantly employed in 
two different ways,—in one, following the authority of the Holy Scriptures; in the other, following the most 
common custom of speech. For the Apostle Paul says, in his Epistle to the Galatians: “Tell me, ye that 
desire to be under the law, do ye not hear the law? For it is written that Abraham had two sons, the one by 
a bond-maid, the other by a free woman. . . . Which things are an allegory: for these are the two 
testaments; the one which gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. For this is Mount Sinai in Arabia, and is 
conjoined with the Jerusalem which now is, and is in bondage with her children; whereas the Jerusalem 
which is above is free, and is the mother of us all.” Now, inasmuch as the Old Testament belongs to 
bondage, whence it is written, “Cast out the bond-woman and her son, for the son of the bond-woman 
shall not be heir with my son Isaac,” but the kingdom of heaven to liberty; what has the kingdom of 
heaven to do with the Old Testament? Since, however, as I have already remarked, we are accustomed, in 
our ordinary use of words, to designate all those Scriptures of the law and the prophets which were given 
previous to the Lord’s incarnation, and are embraced together by canonical authority, under the name and 
title of the Old Testament, what man who is ever so moderately informed in ecclesiastical lore can be 
ignorant that the kingdom of heaven could be quite as well promised in those early Scriptures as even the 
New Testament itself, to which the kingdom of heaven belongs? At all events, in those ancient Scriptures 
it is most distinctly written: “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will consummate a new 
testament with the house of Israel and with the house of Jacob; not according to the testament that I made 
with their fathers, in the day that I took them by the hand, to lead them out of the land of Egypt.” This was 
done on Mount Sinai. But then there had not yet risen the prophet Daniel to say: “The saints shall receive 
the kingdom of the Most High.” For by these words he foretold the merit not of the Old, but of the New 
Testament. In the same manner did the same prophets foretell that Christ Himself would come, in whose 
blood the New Testament was consecrated. Of this Testament also the apostles became the ministers, as 
the most blessed Paul declares: “He hath made us able ministers of the New Testament; not in its letter, 
but in spirit: for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” In that testament, however, which is properly 
called the Old, and was given on Mount Sinai, only earthly happiness is expressly promised. Accordingly 
that land, into which the nation, after being led through the wilderness, was conducted, is called the land 
of promise, wherein peace and royal power, and the gaining of victories over enemies, and an abundance 
of children and of fruits of the ground, and gifts of a similar kind are the promises of the Old Testament. 
And these, indeed, are figures of the spiritual blessings which appertain to the New Testament; but yet 
the man who lives under God’s law with those earthly blessings for his sanction, is precisely the heir of 
the Old Testament, for just such rewards are promised and given to him, according to the terms of the Old 
Testament, as are the objects of his desire according to the condition of the old man. But whatever 
blessings are there figuratively set forth as appertaining to the New Testament require the new man to 
give them effect. And no doubt the great apostle understood perfectly well what he was saying, when he 
described the two testaments as capable of the allegorical distinction of the bond-woman and the free,— 
attributing the children of the flesh to the Old, and to the New the children of the promise: “They,” says 
he, “which are the children of the flesh, are not the children of God; but the children of the promise are 
counted for the seed.” The children of the flesh, then, belong to the earthly Jerusalem, which is in 
bondage with her children; whereas the children of the promise belong to the Jerusalem above, the free, 
the mother of us all, eternal in the heavens. Whence we can easily see who they are that appertain to the 
earthly, and who to the heavenly kingdom. But then the happy persons, who even in that early age were 
by the grace of God taught to understand the distinction now set forth, were thereby made the children of 
promise, and were accounted in the secret purpose of God as heirs of the New Testament; although they 


continued with perfect fitness to administer the Old Testament to the ancient people of God, because it 
was divinely appropriated to that people in God’s distribution of the times and seasons. 


CHAPTER 15 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


How then should there not be a feeling of just disquietude entertained by the children of promise, 
children of the free Jerusalem, which is eternal in the heavens, when they see that by the words of 
Pelagius the distinction which has been drawn by Apostolic and catholic authority is abolished, and Agar 
is supposed to be by some means on a par with Sarah? He therefore does injury to the scripture of the Old 
Testament with heretical impiety, who with an impious and sacrilegious face denies that it was inspired by 
the good, supreme, and very God,—as Marcion does, as Manichaeus does, and other pests of similar 
opinions. On this account (that I may put into as brief a space as I can what my own views are on the 
subject), as much injury is done to the New Testament, when it is put on the same level with the Old 
Testament, as is inflicted on the Old itself when men deny it to be the work of the supreme God of 
goodness. Now, when Pelagius in his answer gave as his reason for saying that even in the Old Testament 
there was a promise of the kingdom of heaven, the testimony of the prophet Daniel, who most plainly 
foretold that the saints should receive the kingdom of the Most High, it was fairly decided that the 
statement of Pelagius was not opposed to the catholic faith, although not according to the distinction 
which shows that the earthly promises of Mount Sinai are the proper characteristics of the Old Testament; 
nor indeed was the decision an improper one, considering that mode of speech which designates all the 
canonical Scriptures which were given to men before the Lord’s coming in the flesh by the title of the 
“Old Testament.” The kingdom of the Most High is of course none other than the kingdom of God; 
otherwise, anybody might boldly contend that the kingdom of God is one thing, and the kingdom of 
heaven another. 


CHAPTER 16 [VI.] 
THE SIXTH ITEM OF THE ACCUSATION, AND PELAGIUS’ REPLY 


The next objection was to the effect that Pelagius in that same book of his wrote thus: “A man is able, if he 
likes, to be without sin;” and that writing to a certain widow he said, flatteringly: “In thee piety may find a 
dwelling-place, such as she finds nowhere else; in thee righteousness, though a stranger, can find a home; 
truth, which no one any longer recognises, can discover an abode and a friend in thee; and the law of God, 
which almost everybody despises, may be honoured by thee alone.” And in another sentence he writes to 
her: “O how happy and blessed art thou, when that righteousness which we must believe to flourish only 
in heaven has found a shelter on earth only in thy heart!” In another work addressed to her, after reciting 
the prayer of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and teaching her in what manner saints ought to pray, he 
says: “He worthily raises his hands to God, and with a good conscience does he pour out his prayer, who is 
able to say, Thou, O Lord, knowest how holy, and harmless, and pure from all injury and iniquity and 
violence, are the hands which I stretch out to Thee; how righteous, and pure, and free from all deceit, are 
the lips with which I offer to Thee my supplication, that Thou wouldst have mercy upon me.’” To all this 
Pelagius said in answer: “We asserted that a man could be without sin, and could keep God’s 
commandments if he wished; for this capacity has been given to him by God. But we never said that any 
man could be found who at no time whatever, from infancy to old age, had committed sin: but that if any 
person were converted from his sins, he could by his own labour and God’s grace be without sin; and yet 
not even thus would he be incapable of change ever afterwards. As for the other statements which they 
have made against us, they are not to be found in our books, nor have we at any time said such things.” 
Upon hearing this vindication, the synod put this question to him: “You have denied having ever written 
such words; are you therefore ready to anathematize those who do hold these opinions?” Pelagius 
answered: “I anathematize them as fools, not as heretics, for there is no dogma.” The bishops then 
pronounced their judgment in these words: “Since now Pelagius has with his own mouth anathematized 
this vague statement as foolish verbiage, justly declaring in his reply, That a man is able with God’s 
assistance and grace to be without sin,’ let him now proceed to answer the other heads of accusation 
against him.” 


CHAPTER 17 
EXAMINATION OF THE SIXTH CHARGE AND ANSWERS 


Well, now, had the judges either the power or the right to condemn these unrecognised and vague words, 
when no person on the other side was present to assert that Pelagius had written the very culpable 
sentences which were alleged to have been addressed by him to the widow? In such a matter, it surely 
could not be enough to produce a manuscript, and to read out of it words as his, if there were not also 
witnesses forthcoming in case he denied, on the words being read out, that they ever dropped from his 
pen. But even here the judges did all that lay in their power to do, when they asked Pelagius whether he 
would anathematize the persons who held such sentiments as he declared he had never himself 
propounded either in speech or in writing. And when he answered that he did anathematize them as fools, 


what right had the judges to push the inquiry any further on the matter, in the absence of Pelagius’ 
opponents? 


CHAPTER 18 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


But perhaps the point requires some consideration, whether he was right in saying that “such as held the 
opinions in question deserved anathema, not as heretics, but as fools, since it was no dogma.” The 
question, when fairly confronted, is no doubt far from being an unimportant one,—how far a man deserves 
to be described as a heretic; on this occasion, however, the judges acted rightly in abstaining from it 
altogether. If any one, for example, were to allege that eaglets are suspended in the talons of the parent 
bird, and so exposed to the rays of the sun, and such as wink are flung to the ground as spurious, the light 
being in some mysterious way the gauge of their genuine nature, he is not to be accounted a heretic, if the 
story happens to be untrue. And, since it occurs in the writings of the learned and is very commonly 
received as fact, ought it to be considered a foolish thing to mention it, even though it be not true? much 
less ought our credit, which gains for us the name of being trustworthy, to be affected, on the one hand 
injuriously if the story be believed by us, or beneficially if disbelieved. If, to go a step further in 
illustration, any one were from this opinion to contend that there existed in birds reasonable souls, from 
the notion that human souls at intervals passed into them, then indeed we should have to reject from our 
mind and ears alike an idea like this as the rankest heresy; and even if the story about the eagles were 
true (as there are many curious facts about bees before our eyes, that are true), we should still have to 
consider, and demonstrate, the great difference that exists between the condition of creatures like these, 
which are quite irrational, however surprising in their powers of sensation, and the nature which is 
common (not to men and beasts, but) to men and angels. There are, to be sure, a great many foolish 
things said by foolish and ignorant persons, which yet fail to prove them heretics. One might instance the 
silly talk so commonly heard about the pursuits of other people, from persons who have never learned 
these pursuits,—equally hasty and untenable whether in the shape of excessive and indiscriminate praise 
of those they love, or of blame in the case of those they happen to dislike. The same remark might be 
made concerning the usual curent of human conversation: whenever it does touch on a subject which 
requires dogmatic acuracy of statement, but is thrown out at random or suggested by the passing 
moment, it is too often pervaded by foolish levity, whether uttered by the mouth or expressed in writing. 
Many persons, indeed, when gently reminded of their reckless gossip, have afterwards much regretted 
their conduct; they scarcely recollected what they had never uttered with a fixed purpose, but had poured 
forth in a sheer volley of casual and unconsidered words. It is, unhappily, almost impossible to be quite 
clear of such faults. Who is he “that slippeth not in his tongue,” and “offendeth not in word?” It, however, 
makes all the difference in the world, to what extent, and from what motive, and whether in fact at all, a 
man when warned of his fault corrects it, or obstinately clings to it so as to make a dogma and settled 
opinion of that which he had not at first uttered on purpose, but only in levity. Although, then, it turns out 
eventually that every heretic is a fool, it does not follow that every fool must immediately be named a 
heretic. The judges were quite right in saying that Pelagius had anathematized the vague folly under 
consideration by its fitting designation for even if it were heresy, there could be no doubt of its being 
foolish prattle. Whatever, therefore, it was, they designated the offence under a general name. But 
whether the quoted words had been used with any definitely dogmatic purpose, or only in a vague and 
indeterminate sense, and with an unmeaningness which should be capable of an easy correction, they did 
not deem it necessary to discuss on the present occasion, since the man who was on his trial before them 
denied that the words were his at all, in whatever sense they had been employed. 


CHAPTER 19 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


Now it so happened that, while we were reading this defence of Pelagius in the small paper which we 
received at first, there were present certain holy brethren, who said that they had in their possession 
some hortatory or consolatory works which Pelagius had addressed to a widow lady whose name did not 
appear, and they advised us to examine whether the words which he had abjured for his own occurred 
anywhere in these books. They were not themselves aware whether they did or not. The said books were 
accordingly read through, and the words in question were actually discovered in them. Moreover, they 
who had produced the copy of the book, affirmed that for now almost four years they had had these books 
as Pelagius,’ nor had they once heard a doubt expressed about his authorship. Considering, then, from the 
integrity of these servants of God, which was very well known to us, how impossible it was for them to use 
deceit in the matter, the conclusion seemed inevitable, that Pelagius must be supposed by us to have 
rather been the deceiver at his trial before the bishops; unless we should think it possible that something 
may have been published, even for so many years, in his name, although not actually composed by him; 
for our informants did not tell us that they had received the books from Pelagius himself, nor had they 
ever heard him admit his own authorship. Now, in my own case, certain of our brethren have told me that 
sundry writings have found their way into Spain under my name. Such persons, indeed, as had read my 
genuine writings could not recognise those others as mine; although by other persons my authorship of 


them was quite believed. 


CHAPTER 20 


THE SAME CONTINUED. PELAGIUS ACKNOWLEDGES THE DOCTRINE OF GRACE IN DECEPTIVE TERMS 


There can be no doubt that what Pelagius has acknowledged as his own is as yet very obscure. I suppose, 
however, that it will become apparent in the subsequent details of these proceedings. Now he says: “We 
have affirmed that a man is able to be without sin, and to keep the commandments of God if he wishes, 
inasmuch as God has given him this ability. But we have not said that any man can be found, who from 
infancy to old age has never committed sin; but that if any person were converted from his sins, he could 
by his own exertion and God’s grace be without sin; and yet not even thus would he be incapable of 
change afterwards.” Now it is quite uncertain what he means in these words by the grace of God; and the 
judges, catholic as they were, could not possibly understand by the phrase anything else than the grace 
which is so very strongly recommended to us in the apostle’s teaching. Now this is the grace whereby we 
hope that we can be delivered from the body of this death through our Lord Jesus Christ, [VII.] and for the 
obtaining of which we pray that we may not be led into temptation. This grace is not nature, but that 
which renders assistance to frail and corrupted nature. This grace is not the knowledge of the law, but is 
that of which the apostle says: “I will not make void the grace of God: for if righteousness come by the 
law, then Christ is dead in vain.” Therefore it is not “the letter that killeth, but the life-giving spirit.” For 
the knowledge of the law, without the grace of the Spirit, produces all kinds of concupiscence in man; for, 
as the apostle says, “I had not known sin but by the law: I had not known lust, unless the law had said, 
Thou shalt not covet. But sin, taking occasion by the commandment, wrought in me all manner of 
concupiscence.” By saying this, however, he blames not the law; he rather praises it, for he says 
afterwards: “The law indeed is holy, and the commandment holy, and just, and good.” And he goes on to 
ask: “Was then that which is good made death unto me? God forbid. But sin, that it might appear sin, 
wrought death in me by that which is good.” And, again, he praises the law by saying: “We know that the 
law is spiritual; but Iam carnal, sold under sin. For that which I do I know not: for what I would, that do I 
not; but what I hate, that do I. If then I do that which I would not, I consent unto the law that it is good.” 
Observe, then, he knows the law, praises it, and consents to it; for what it commands, that he also wishes; 
and what it forbids, and condemns, that he also hates: but for all that, what he hates, that he actually 
does. There is in his mind, therefore, a knowledge of the holy law of God, but still his evil concupiscence is 
not cured. He has a good will within him, but still what he does is evil. Hence it comes to pass that, amidst 
the mutual struggles of the two laws within him,—”the law in his members warring against the law of his 
mind, and making him captive to the law of sin,”—he confesses his misery; and exclaims in such words as 
these: “O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from this body of death? The grace of God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


CHAPTER 21 [VHI.] 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


It is not nature, therefore, which, sold as it is under sin and wounded by the offence, longs for a Redeemer 
and Saviour; nor is it the knowledge of the law—through which comes the discovery, not the expulsion, of 
sin—which delivers us from the body of this death; but it is the Lord’s good grace through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


CHAPTER 21 [IX.] 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


This grace is not dying nature, nor the slaying letter, but the vivifying spirit; for already did he possess 
nature with freedom of will, because he said: “To will is present with me.” Nature, however, in a healthy 
condition and without a flaw, he did not possess, for he said: “I know that in me (that is, in my flesh) 
dwelleth nothing good.” Already had he the knowledge of God’s holy law, for he said: “I had not known sin 
but through the law;” yet for all that, he did not possess strength and power to practise and fulfil 
righteousness, for he complained: “What I would, that do I not; but what I hate, that do I.” And again, 
“How to accomplish that which is good I find not.” Therefore it is not from the liberty of the human will, 
nor from the precepts of the law, that there comes deliverance from the body of this death; for both of 
these he had already,—the one in his nature, the other in his learning; but all he wanted was the help of 
the grace of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


CHAPTER 22 [X.] 


THE SAME CONTINUED. THE SYNOD SUPPOSED THAT THE GRACE ACKNOWLEDGED BY PELAGIUS WAS THAT 
WHICH WAS SO THOROUGHLY KNOWN TO THE CHURCH 


This grace, then, which was most completely known in the catholic Church (as the bishops were well 
aware), they supposed Pelagius made confession of, when they heard him say that “a man, when 


converted from his sins, is able by his own exertion and the grace of God to be without sin.” For my own 
part, however, I remembered the treatise which had been given to me, that I might refute it, by those 
servants of God, who had been Pelagius’ followers. They, notwithstanding their great affection for him, 
plainly acknowledged that the passage was his; when, on this question being proposed, because he had 
already given offence to very many persons from advancing views against the grace of God, he most 
expressly admitted that “what he meant by God’s grace was that, when our nature was created, it 
received the capacity of not sinning, because it was created with free will.” On account, therefore, of this 
treatise, I cannot help feeling still anxious, whilst many of the brethren who are well acquainted with his 
discussions, share in my anxiety, lest under the ambiguity which notoriously characterizes his words there 
lies some latent reserve, and lest he should afterwards tell his followers that it was without prejudice to 
his own doctrine that he made any admissions,—discoursing thus: “I no doubt asserted that a man was 
able by his own exertion and the grace of God to live without sin; but you know very well what I mean by 
grace; and you may recollect reading that grace is that in which we are created by God with a free will.” 
Accordingly, while the bishops understood him to mean the grace by which we have by adoption been 
made new creatures, not that by which we were created (for most plainly does Holy Scripture instruct us 
in the former sense of grace as the true one), ignorant of his being a heretic, they acquitted him as a 
catholic. I must say that my suspicion is excited also by this, that in the work which I answered, he most 
openly said that “righteous Abel never sinned at all.” Now, however, he thus expresses himself: “But we 
did not say that any man could be found who at no time whatever, from infancy to old age, has committed 
sin; but that, if any man were converted from his sins, he could by his own labour and God’s grace be 
without sin.” When speaking of righteous Abel, he did not say that after being converted from his sins he 
became sinless in a new life, but that he never committed sin at all. If, then, that book be his, it must of 
course be corrected and amended from his answer. For I should be sorry to say that he was insincere in 
his more recent statement; lest perhaps he should say that he had forgotten what he had previously 
written in the book we have quoted. Let us therefore direct our view to what afterwards occurred. Now, 
from the sequel of these ecclesiastical proceedings, we can by God’s help show that, although Pelagius, as 
some suppose, cleared himself in his examination, and was at all events acquitted by his judges (who 
were, however, but human beings after all), that this great heresy, which we should be most unwilling to 
see making further progress or becoming aggravated in guilt, was undoubtedly itself condemned. 


CHAPTER 23 [XI.] 
THE SEVENTH ITEM OF THE ACCUSATION: THE BREVIATES OF COELESTIUS OBJECTED TO PELAGIUS 


Then follow sundry statements charged against Pelagius, which are said to be found among the opinions 
of his disciple Coelestius: how that “Adam was created mortal, and would have died whether he had 
sinned or not sinned; that Adam’s sin injured only himself and not the human race; that the law no less 
than the gospel leads us to the kingdom; that there were sinless men previous to the coming of Christ; 
that new-born infants are in the same condition as Adam was before the fall; that the whole human race 
does not, on the one hand, die through Adam’s death or transgression, nor, on the other hand, does the 
whole human race rise again through the resurrection of Christ.” These have been so objected to, that 
they are even said to have been, after a full hearing, condemned at Carthage by your holiness and other 
bishops associated with you. I was not present on that occasion, as you will recollect; but afterwards, on 
my arrival at Carthage, I read over the Acts of the synod, some of which I perfectly well remember, but I 
do not know whether all the tenets now mentioned occur among them. But what matters it if some of 
them were possibly not mentioned, and so not included in the condemnation of the synod when it is quite 
clear that they deserve condemnation? Sundry other points of error were next alleged against him, 
connected with the mention of my own name. They had been transmitted to me from Sicily, some of our 
Catholic brethren there being perplexed by questions of this kind; and I drew up a reply to them in a little 
work addressed to Hilary, who had consulted me respecting them in a letter. My answer, in my opinion, 
was a sufficient one. These are the errors referred to: “That a man is able to be without sin if he wishes. 
That infants, even if they die unbaptized, have eternal life. That rich men, even if they are baptized, unless 
they renounce all, have, whatever good they may seem to have done, nothing of it reckoned to them; 
neither can they possess the kingdom of God.” 


CHAPTER 24 
PELAGIUS’ ANSWER TO THE CHARGES BROUGHT TOGETHER UNDER THE SEVENTH ITEM 


The following, as the proceedings testify, was Pelagius’ own answer to these charges against him: 
“Concerning a man’s being able indeed to be without sin, we have spoken,” says he, “already; concerning 
the fact, however, that before the Lord’s coming there were persons without sin, we say now that, 
previous to Christ’s advent, some men lived holy and righteous lives, according to the teaching of the 
sacred Scriptures. The rest were not said by me, as even their testimony goes to show, and for them, I do 
not feel that I am responsible. But for the satisfaction of the holy synod, I anathematize those who either 
now hold, or have ever held, these opinions.” After hearing this answer of his, the synod said: “With 
regard to these charges aforesaid, Pelagius has in our presence given us sufficient and proper 
satisfaction, by anathematizing the opinions which were not his.” We see, therefore, and maintain that the 


most pernicious evils of this heresy have been condemned, not only by Pelagius, but also by the holy 
bishops who presided over that inquiry:—that “Adam was made mortal;” (and, that the meaning of this 
statement might be more clearly understood, it was added, “and he would have died whether he had 
sinned or not sinned;”) that his sin injured only himself and not the human race; that the law, no less than 
the gospel, leads us to the kingdom of heaven; that new born infants are in the same condition that Adam 
was before the fall; that the entire human race does not, on the one hand, die through Adam’s death and 
transgression, nor, on the other hand, does the whole human race rise again through the resurrection of 
Christ; that infants, even if they die unbaptized, have eternal life; that rich men even if baptized, unless 
they renounce and give up all, have, whatever good they may seem to have done, nothing of it reckoned to 
them, neither can they possess the kingdom of God;”—all these opinions, at any rate, were clearly 
condemned in that ecclesiastical court,—Pelagius pronouncing the anathema, and the bishops the 
interlocutory sentence. 


CHAPTER 25 
THE PELAGIANS FALSELY PRETENDED THAT THE EASTERN CHURCHES WERE ON THEIR SIDE 


Now, by reason of these questions, and the very contentious assertions of these tenets, which are 
everywhere accompanied with heated feelings, many weak brethren were disturbed. We have accordingly, 
in the anxiety of that love which it becomes us to feel towards the Church of Christ through His grace, 
and out of regard to Marcellinus of blessed memory (who was extremely vexed day by day by these 
disputers, and who asked my advice by letter), been obliged to write on some of these questions, and 
especially on the baptism of infants. On this same subject also I afterwards, at your request, and assisted 
by your prayers, delivered an earnest address, to the best of my ability, in the church of the Majores, 
holding in my hands an epistle of the most glorious martyr Cyprian, and reading therefrom and applying 
his words on the very matter, in order to remove this dangerous error out of the hearts of sundry persons, 
who had been persuaded to take up with the opinions which, as we see, were condemned in these 
proceedings. These opinions it has been attempted by their promoters to force upon the minds of some of 
the brethren, by threatening, as if from the Eastern Churches, that unless they adopted the said opinions, 
they would be formally condemned by those Churches. Observe, however, that no less than fourteen 
bishops of the Eastern Church, assembled in synod in the land where the Lord manifested His presence in 
the days of His flesh, refused to acquit Pelagius unless he condemned these opinions as opposed to the 
Catholic faith. Since, therefore, he was then acquitted because he anathematized such views, it follows 
beyond a doubt that the said opinions were condemned. This, indeed, will appear more clearly still, and on 
still stronger evidence, in the sequel. 


CHAPTER 26 


THE ACCUSATIONS IN THE SEVENTH ITEM, WHICH PELAGIUS CONFESSED 


Let us now see what were the two points out of all that were alleged which Pelagius was unwilling to 
anathematize, and admitted to be his own opinions, but to remove their offensive aspect explained in what 
sense he held them. “That a man,” says he, “is able to be without sin has been asserted already.” Asserted 
no doubt, and we remember the assertion quite well; but still it was mitigated, and approved by the 
judges, in that God’s grace was added, concerning which nothing was said in the original draft of his 
doctrine. Touching the second, however, of these points, we ought to pay careful attention to what he said 
in answer to the charge against him. “Concerning the fact, indeed,” says he, “that before the Lord’s 
coming there were persons without sin, we now again assert that previous to Christ’s advent some men 
lived holy and righteous lives, according to the teaching of the sacred Scriptures.” He did not dare to say: 
“We now again assert that previous to Christ’s advent there were persons without sin,” although this had 
been laid to his charge after the very words of Coelestius. For he perceived how dangerous such a 
statement was, and into what trouble it would bring him. So he reduced the sentence to these harmless 
dimensions: “We again assert that before the coming of Christ there were persons who led holy and 
righteous lives.” Of course there were: who would deny it? But to say this is a very different thing from 
saying that they lived “without sin.” Because, indeed, those ancient worthies lived holy and righteous 
lives, they could for that very reason better confess: “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us.” In the present day, also, many men live holy and righteous lives; but yet it is no 
untruth they utter when in their prayer they say: “Forgive us our debts, even as we forgive our debtors.” 
This avowal was accordingly acceptable to the judges, in the sense in which Pelagius solemnly declared 
his belief; but certainly not in the sense which Coelestius, according to the original charge against him, 
was Said to hold. We must now treat in detail of the topics which still remain, to the best of our ability. 


CHAPTER 27 [XII.] 
THE EIGHTH ITEM IN THE ACCUSATION 


Pelagius was charged with having said: “That the Church here is without spot or wrinkle.” It was on this 
point that the Donatists also were constantly at conflict with us in our conference. We used, in their case, 
to lay especial stress on the mixture of bad men with good, like that of the chaff with the wheat; and we 


were led to this idea by the similitude of the threshing-floor. We might apply the same illustration in 
answer to our present opponents, unless indeed they would have the Church consist only of good men, 
whom they assert to be without any sin whatever, that so the Church might be without spot or wrinkle. If 
this be their meaning, then I repeat the same words as I quoted just now; for how can they be members of 
the Church, of whom the voice of a truthful humility declares, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us?” or how could the Church offer up that prayer which the Lord taught 
her to use, “Forgive us our debts,” if in this world the Church is without a spot or blemish? In short, they 
must themselves submit to be strictly catechised respecting themselves: do they really allow that they 
have any sins of their own? If their answer is in the negative, then they must be plainly told that they are 
deceiving themselves, and the truth is not in them. If, however, they shall acknowledge that they do 
commit sin, what is this but a confession of their own wrinkle and spot? They therefore are not members 
of the Church; because the Church is without spot and wrinkle, while they have both spot and wrinkle. 


CHAPTER 28 
PELAGIUS’ REPLY TO THE EIGHTH ITEM OF ACCUSATION 


But to this objection he replied with a watchful caution such as the catholic judges no doubt approved. “It 
has,” says he, “been asserted by me,—but in such a sense that the Church is by the laver cleansed from 
every spot and wrinkle, and in this purity the Lord wishes her to continue.” Whereupon the synod said: 
“Of this also we approve.” And who amongst us denies that in baptism the sins of all men are remitted, 
and that all believers come up spotless and pure from the laver of regeneration? Or what catholic 
Christian is there who wishes not, as his Lord also wishes, and as it is meant to be, that the Church should 
remain always without spot or wrinkle? For in very deed God is now in His mercy and truth bringing it 
about, that His holy Church should be conducted to that perfect state in which she is to remain without 
spot or wrinkle for evermore. But between the laver, where all past stains and deformities are removed, 
and the kingdom, where the Church will remain for ever without any spot or wrinkle, there is this present 
intermediate time of prayer, during which her cry must of necessity be: “Forgive us our debts.” Hence 
arose the objection against them for saying that “the Church here on earth is without spot or wrinkle;” 
from the doubt whether by this opinion they did not boldly prohibit that prayer whereby the Church in her 
present baptized state entreats day and night for herself the forgiveness of her sins. On the subject of this 
intervening period between the remission of sins which takes place in baptism, and the perpetuity of 
sinlessness which is to be in the kingdom of heaven, no proceedings ensued with Pelagius, and no decision 
was pronounced by the bishops. Only he thought that some brief indication ought to be given that he had 
not expressed himself in the way which the accusation against him seemed to state. As to his saying, “This 
has been asserted by me,—but in such a sense,” what else did he mean to convey than the idea that he 
had not in fact expressed himself in the same manner as he was supposed to have done by his accusers? 
That, however, which induced the judges to say that they were satisfied with his answer was baptism as 
the means of being washed from our sins; and the kingdom of heaven, in which the holy Church, which is 
now in process of cleansing, shall continue in a sinless state for ever: this is clear from the evidence, so 
far as I can form an opinion. 


CHAPTER 29 [XIII.] 
THE NINTH ITEM OF THE ACCUSATION; AND PELAGIUS’ REPLY 


The next objections were urged out of the book of Coelestius, following the contents of each several 
chapter, but rather according to the sense than the words. These indeed he expatiates on rather fully; 
they, however, who presented the indictment against Pelagius said that they had been unable at the 
moment to adduce all the words. In the first chapter, then, of Coelestius’ book they alleged that the 
following was written: “That we do more than is commanded us in the law and the gospel.” To this 
Pelagius replied: “This they have set down as my statement. What we said, however, was in keeping with 
the apostle’s assertion concerning virginity, of which Paul writes: I have no commandment of the Lord.’“ 
Upon this the synod said: “This also the Church receives.” I have read for myself the meaning which 
Coelestius gives to this in his book,—for he does not deny that the book is his. Now he made this 
statement obviously with the view of persuading us that we possess through the nature of free will so 
great an ability for avoiding sin, that we are able to do more than is commanded us; for a perpetual 
virginity is maintained by very many persons, and this is not commanded; whereas, in order to avoid sin, it 
is sufficient to fulfil what is commanded. When the judges, however, accepted Pelagius’ answer, they did 
not take it to convey the idea that those persons keep all the commandments of the law and the gospel 
who over and above maintain the state of virginity, which is not commanded,—but only this, that virginity, 
which is not commanded, is something more than conjugal chastity, which is commanded; so that to 
observe the one is of course more than to keep the other; whereas, at the same time, neither can be 
maintained without the grace of God, inasmuch as the apostle, in speaking of this very subject, says: “But 
I would that all men were even as I myself. Every man, however, hath his proper gift of God, one after this 
manner, and another after that.” And even the Lord Himself, upon the disciples remarking, “If the case of 
the man be so with his wife, it is not expedient to marry” (or, as it may be better expressed in Latin, “it is 
not expedient to take a wife”), said to them: “All men cannot receive this saying, save they to whom it is 


given.” This, therefore, is the doctrine which the bishops of the synod declared to be received by the 
Church, that the state of virginity, persevered in to the last, which is not commanded, is more than the 
chastity of married life, which is commanded. In what view Pelagius or Coelestius regarded this subject, 
the judges were not aware. 


CHAPTER 30 [XIV.] 


THE TENTH ITEM IN THE ACCUSATION. THE MORE PROMINENT POINTS OF COELESTIUS’ WORK CONTINUED 


After this we find objected against Pelagius some other points of Coelestius’ teaching,—prominent ones, 
and undoubtedly worthy of condemnation; such, indeed, as would certainly have involved Pelagius in 
condemnation, if he had not anathematized them in the synod. Under his third head Coelestius was 
alleged to have written: “That God’s grace and assistance is not given for single actions, but is imparted in 
the freedom of the will, or in the law and in doctrine.” And again: “That God’s grace is given in proportion 
to our deserts; because, were He to give it to sinful persons, He would seem to be unrighteous.” And from 
these words he inferred that “therefore grace itself has been placed in my will, according as I have been 
either worthy or unworthy of it. For if we do all things by grace, then whenever we are overcome by sin, it 
is not we who are overcome, but God’s grace, which wanted by all means to help us, but was not able.” 
And once more he says: “If, when we conquer sin, it is by the grace of God; then it is He who is in fault 
whenever we are conquered by sin, because He was either altogether unable or unwilling to keep us 
safe.” To these charges Pelagius replied: “Whether these are really the opinions of Coelestius or not, is the 
concern of those who say that they are. For my own part, indeed, I never entertained such views; on the 
contrary, I anathematize every one who does entertain them.” Then the synod said: “This holy synod 
accepts you for your condemnation of these impious words.” Now certainly there can be no mistake, in 
regard to these opinions, either as to the clear way in which Pelagius pronounced on them his anathema, 
or as to the absolute terms in which the bishops condemned them. Whether Pelagius or Coelestius, or 
both of them, or neither of them, or other persons with them or in their name, have ever held or still hold 
these sentiments,—may be doubtful or obscure; but nevertheless by this judgment of the bishops it has 
been declared plainly enough that they have been condemned, and that Pelagius would have been 
condemned along with them, unless he had himself condemned them too. Now, after this trial, it is certain 
that whenever we enter on a controversy touching opinions of this kind, we only discuss an already 
condemned heresy. 


CHAPTER 31 
REMARKS ON THE TENTH ITEM 


I shall make my next remark with greater satisfaction. In a former section I expressed a fear that, when 
Pelagius said that “a man was able by the help of God’s grace to live without sin,” he perhaps meant by 
the term “grace” the capability possessed by nature as created by God with a free will, as it is understood 
in that book which I received as his and to which I replied; and that by these means he was deceiving the 
judges, who were ignorant of the circumstances. Now, however, since he anathematizes those persons 
who hold that “God’s grace and assistance is not given for single actions, but is imparted in the freedom 
of the will, or in the law and in doctrine,” it is quite evident that he really means the grace which is 
preached in the Church of Christ, and is conferred by the ministration of the Holy Ghost for the purpose of 
helping us in our single actions, whence it is that we pray for needful and suitable grace that we enter not 
into any temptation. Nor, again, have I any longer a fear that, when he said, “No man can be without sin 
unless he has acquired a knowledge of the law,” and added this explanation of his words, that “he posited 
in the knowledge of the law, help towards the avoidance of sin,” he at all meant the said knowledge to be 
considered as tantamount to the grace of God; for, observe, he anathematizes such as hold this opinion. 
See, too, how he refuses to hold our natural free will, or the law and doctrine, as equivalent to that grace 
of God which helps us through our single actions. What else then is left to him but to understand that 
grace which the apostle tells us is given by “the supply of the Spirit?” and concerning which the Lord said: 
“Take no thought how or what ye shall speak; for it shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall 
speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” Nor, again, need I 
be under any apprehension that, when he asserted, “All men are ruled by their own will,” and afterwards 
explained that he had made that statement “in the interest of the freedom of our will, of which God is the 
helper whenever it makes choice of good,” that he perhaps here also held God’s helping grace as 
synonymous with our natural free will and the teaching of the law. For inasmuch as he rightly 
anathematized the persons who hold that God’s grace or assistance is not given for single actions, but lies 
in the gift of free will, or in the law and doctrine, it follows, of course, that God’s grace or assistance is 
given us for single actions,—free will, or the law and the doctrine, being left out of consideration; and thus 
through all the single actions of our life, when we act rightly, we are ruled and directed by God; nor is our 
prayer a useless one, wherein we say: “Order my steps according to Thy word, and let not any iniquity 
have dominion over me.” 


CHAPTER 32 
THE ELEVENTH ITEM OF THE ACCUSATION 


But what comes afterwards again fills me with anxiety. On its being objected to him, from the fifth chapter 
of Coelestius’ book, that “they say that every individual has the ability to possess all powers and graces, 
thus taking away that diversity of graces,’ which the apostle teaches,” Pelagius replied: “We have 
certainly said so much; but yet they have laid against us a malignant and blundering charge. We do not 
take away the diversity of graces; but we declare that God gives to the person, who has proved himself 
worthy to receive them, all graces, even as He conferred them on the Apostle Paul.” Hereupon the Synod 
said: “You accordingly do yourself hold the doctrine of the Church touching the gift of the graces, which 
are collectively possessed by the apostle.” Here some one may say, “Why then is he anxious? Do you on 
your side deny that all the powers and graces were combined in the apostle?” For my own part, indeed, if 
all those are to be understood which the apostle has himself mentioned together in one passage,—as, I 
suppose, the bishops understood Pelagius to mean when they approved of his answer, and pronounced it 
to be in keeping with the sense of the Church,—then I do not doubt that the apostle had them all; for he 
says: “And God hath set some in the Church, first, apostles; secondarily, prophets; thirdly, teachers; after 
that miracles; then gifts of healings, helps, governments, diversities of tongues.” What then? shall we say 
that the Apostle Paul did not possess all these gifts himself? Who would be bold enough to assert this? The 
very fact that he was an apostle showed, of course, that he possessed the grace of the apostolate. He 
possessed also that of prophecy; for was not that a prophecy of his in which he says: “In the last times 
some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils?” He was, 
moreover, “the teacher of the Gentiles in faith and verity.” He performed miracles also and cures; for he 
shook off from his hand, unhurt, the biting viper; and the cripple stood upright on his feet at the apostle’s 
word, and his strength was at once restored. It is not clear what he means by helps, for the term is of very 
wide application; but who can say that he was wanting even in this grace, when through his labours such 
helps were manifestly afforded towards the salvation of mankind? Then as to his possessing the grace of 
“government,” what could be more excellent than his administration, when the Lord at that time governed 
so many churches by his personal agency, and governs them still in our day through his epistles? And in 
respect of the “diversities of tongues,” what tongues could have been wanting to him, when he says 
himself: “I thank my God that I speak with tongues more than you all?” It being thus inevitable to suppose 
that not one of these was wanting to the Apostle Paul, the judges approved of Pelagius’ answer, wherein 
he said “that all graces were conferred upon him.” But there are other graces in addition to these which 
are not mentioned here. For it is not to be supposed, however greatly the Apostle Paul excelled others as a 
member of Christ’s body, that the very Head itself of the entire body did not receive more and ampler 
graces still, whether in His flesh or His soul as man; for such a created nature did the Word of God 
assume as His own into the unity of His Person, that He might be our Head, and we His body. And in very 
deed, if all gifts could be in each member, it would be evident that the similitude, which is used to 
illustrate this subject, of the several members of our body is inapplicable; for some things are common to 
the members in general, such as life and health, whilst other things are peculiar to the separate members, 
since the ear has no perception of colours, nor the eye of voices. Hence it is written: “If the whole body 
were an eye, where were the hearing? if the whole were hearing, where were the smelling?” Now this of 
course is not said as if it were impossible for God to impart to the ear the sense of seeing, or to the eye 
the function of hearing. However, what He does in Christ’s body, which is the Church, and what the 
apostle meant by diversity of graces as if through the different members, there might be gifts proper even 
to every one separately, is clearly known. Why, too, and on what ground they who raised the objection 
were so unwilling to have taken away all difference in graces, why, moreover, the bishops of the synod 
were able to approve of the answer given by Pelagius in deference to the Apostle Paul, in whom we admit 
the combination of all those graces which he mentioned in the one particular passage, is by this time clear 
also. 


CHAPTER 33 
DISCUSSION OF THE ELEVENTH ITEM CONTINUED 


What, then, is the reason why, as I said just now, I felt anxious on the subject of this head of his doctrine? 
It is occasioned by what Pelagius says in these words: “That God gives to the man who has proved himself 
worthy to receive them, all graces, even as He conferred them on the Apostle Paul.” Now, I should not 
have felt any anxiety about this answer of Pelagius, if it were not closely connected with the cause which 
we are bound to guard with the utmost care—even that God’s grace may never be attacked, while we are 
silent or dissembling in respect of so great an evil. As, therefore, he does not say, that God gives to whom 
He will, but that “God gives to the man who has proved himself worthy to receive them, all these graces,” 
I could not help being suspicious, when I read such words. For the very name of grace, and the thing that 
is meant by it, is taken away, if it is not bestowed gratuitously, but he only receives it who is worthy of it. 
Will anybody say that I do the apostle wrong, because I do not admit him to have been worthy of grace? 
Nay, I should indeed rather do him wrong, and bring on myself a punishment, if I refused to believe what 
he himself says. Well, now, has he not pointedly so defined grace as to show that it is so called because it 
is bestowed gratuitously? These are his own very words: “And if by grace, then is it no more of works; 
otherwise grace is no more grace.” In accordance with this, he says again: “Now to him that worketh is 
the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt.” Whosoever, therefore, is worthy, to him it is due; and if it 
is thus due to him, it ceases to be grace; for grace is given, but a debt is paid. Grace, therefore, is given to 
those who are unworthy, that a debt may be paid to them when they become worthy. He, however, who 


has bestowed on the unworthy the gifts which they possessed not before, does Himself take care that they 
shall have whatever things He means to recompense to them when they become worthy. 


CHAPTER 34 


THE SAME CONTINUED. ON THE WORKS OF UNBELIEVERS; FAITH IS THE INITIAL PRINCIPLE FROM WHICH GOOD 
WORKS HAVE THEIR BEGINNING; FAITH IS THE GIFT OF GOD’S GRACE 


He will perhaps say to this: “It was not because of his works, but in consequence of his faith, that I said 
the apostle was worthy of having all those great graces bestowed upon him. His faith deserved this 
distinction, but not his works, which were not previously good.” Well, then, are we to suppose that faith 
does not work? Surely faith does work in a very real way, for it “worketh by love.” Preach up, however, as 
much as you like, the works of unbelieving men, we still know how true and invincible is the statement of 
this same apostle: “Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” The very reason, indeed, why he so often declares 
that righteousness is imputed to us, not out of our works, but our faith, whereas faith rather works 
through love, is that no man should think that he arrives at faith itself through the merit of his works; for 
it is faith which is the beginning whence good works first proceed; since (as has already been stated) 
whatsoever comes not from faith is sin. Accordingly, it is said to the Church, in the Song of Songs: “Thou 
shalt come and pass by from the beginning of faith.” Although, therefore, faith procures the grace of 
producing good works, we certainly do not deserve by any faith that we should have faith itself; but, in its 
bestowal upon us, in order that we may follow the Lord by its help, “His mercy has prevented us.” Was it 
we ourselves that gave it to us? Did we ourselves make ourselves faithful? I must by all means say here, 
emphatically: “It is He that hath made us, and not we ourselves.” And indeed nothing else than this is 
pressed upon us in the apostle’s teaching, when he says: “For I declare, through the grace that is given 
unto me, to every man that is among you, not to think of himself more highly than he ought to think; but 
to think soberly, according as God hath dealt to every man the measure of faith.” Whence, too, arises the 
well-known challenge: “What hast thou that thou didst not receive?” inasmuch as we have received even 
that which is the spring from which everything we have of good in our actions takes its beginning. 


CHAPTER 35 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


“What, then, is the meaning of that which the same apostle says: I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day;’ if these are not recompenses paid to the 
worthy, but gifts, bestowed on the unworthy?” He who says this, does not consider that the crown could 
not have been given to the man who is worthy of it, unless grace had been first bestowed on him whilst 
unworthy of it. He says indeed: “I have fought a good fight;” but then he also says: “Thanks be to God, 
who giveth us the victory through Jesus Christ our Lord.” He says too: “I have finished my course;” but he 
says again: “It is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.” He says, 
moreover: “I have kept the faith;” but then it is he too who says again: “I know whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that He is able to keep my deposit against that day”—that is, “my commendation;” for some 
copies have not the word depositum, but commendatum, which yields a plainer sense. Now, what do we 
commend to God’s keeping, except the things which we pray Him to preserve for us, and amongst these 
our very faith? For what else did the Lord procure for the Apostle Peter by His prayer for him, of which He 
said, “I have prayed for thee, Peter, that thy faith fail not,” than that God would preserve his faith, that it 
should not fail by giving way to temptation? Therefore, blessed Paul, thou great preacher of grace, I will 
say it without fear of any man (for who will be less angry with me for so saying than thyself, who hast told 
us what to say, and taught us what to teach?)—I will, I repeat, say it, and fear no man for the assertion: 
Their own crown is recompensed to their merits; but thy merits are the gifts of God! 


CHAPTER 36 
THE SAME CONTINUED. THE MONK PELAGIUS. GRACE IS CONFERRED ON THE UNWORTHY 


His due reward, therefore, is recompensed to the apostle as worthy of it; but still it was grace which 
bestowed on him the apostleship itself, which was not his due, and of which he was not worthy. Shall I be 
sorry for having said this? God forbid! For under his own testimony shall I find a ready protection from 
such reproach; nor will any man charge me with audacity, unless he be himself audacious enough to 
charge the apostle with mendacity. He frankly says, nay he protests, that he commends the gifts of God 
within himself, so that he glories not in himself at all, but in the Lord; he not only declares that he 
possessed no good deserts in himself why he should be made an apostle, but he even mentions his own 
demerits, in order to manifest and preach the grace of God. “I am not meet,” says he, “to be called an 
apostle;” and what else does this mean than “I am not worthy”—as indeed several Latin copies read the 
phrase. Now this, to be sure, is the very gist of our question; for undoubtedly in this grace of apostleship 
all those graces are contained. For it was neither convenient nor right that an apostle should not possess 
the gift of prophecy, nor be a teacher, nor be illustrious for miracles and the gifts of healings, nor furnish 
needful helps, nor provide governments over the churches, nor excel in diversities of tongues. All these 


functions the one name of apostleship embraces. Let us, therefore, consult the man himself, nay listen 
wholly to him. Let us say to him: “Holy Apostle Paul, the monk Pelagius declares that thou wast worthy to 
receive all the graces of thine apostleship. What dost thou say thyself?” He answers: “I am not worthy to 
be called an apostle.” Shall I then, under pretence of honouring Paul, in a matter concerning Paul, dare to 
believe Pelagius in preference to Paul? I will not do so; for if I did, I should only prove to be more onerous 
to myself than honouring to him. Let us hear also why he is not worthy to be called an apostle: “Because,” 
says he, “I persecuted the Church of God.” Now, were we to follow up the idea here expressed, who would 
not judge that he rather deserved from Christ condemnation, instead of an apostolic call? Who could so 
love the preacher as not to loathe the persecutor? Well, therefore, and truly does he say of himself: “I am 
not worthy to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God.” As thou wroughtest then 
such evil, how camest thou to earn such good? Let all men hear his answer: “But by the grace of God, Iam 
what I am.” Is there, then, no other way in which grace is commended, than because it is conferred on an 
unworthy recipient? “And His grace,” he adds, “which was bestowed on me was not in vain.” He says this 
as a lesson to others also, to show the freedom of the will, when he says: “We then, as workers together 
with Him, beseech you also that ye receive not the grace of God in vain.” Whence however does he derive 
his proof, that “His grace bestowed on himself was not in vain,” except from the fact which he goes on to 
mention: “But I laboured more abundantly than they all?” So it seems he did not labour in order to receive 
grace, but he received grace in order that he might labour. And thus, when unworthy, he gratuitously 
received grace, whereby he might become worthy to receive the due reward. Not that he ventured to 
claim even his labour for himself; for, after saying: “I laboured more abundantly than they all,” he at once 
subjoined: “Yet not I, but the grace of God which was with me.” O mighty teacher, confessor, and preacher 
of grace! What meaneth this: “I laboured more, yet not I?” Where the will exalted itself ever so little, there 
piety was instantly on the watch, and humility trembled, because weakness recognised itself. 


CHAPTER 37 


THE SAME CONTINUED. JOHN, BISHOP OF JERUSALEM, AND HIS EXAMINATION 


With great propriety, as the proceedings show, did John, the holy overseer of the Church of Jerusalem, 
employ the authority of this same passage of the apostle, as he himself told our brethren the bishops who 
were his assessors at that trial, on their asking him what proceedings had taken place before him previous 
to the trial. He told them that “on the occasion in question, whilst some were whispering, and remarking 
on Pelagius’ statement, that without God’s grace man was able to attain perfection’ (that is, as he had 
previously expressed it, man was able to be without sin’), he censured the statement, and reminded them 
besides, that even the Apostle Paul, after so many labours—not indeed in his own strength, but by the 
grace of God—said: I laboured more abundantly than they all: yet not I, but the grace of God that was with 
me;’ and again: It is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy;’ and 
again: Except the Lord build the house, they labour but in vain who build it.’ And,” he added, “we quoted 
several other like passages out of the Holy Scriptures. When, however, they did not receive the quotations 
which we made out of the Holy Scriptures, but continued their murmuring noise, Pelagius said: This is 
what I also believe; let him be anathema, who declares that a man is able, without God’s help, to arrive at 
the perfection of all virtues.’“ 


CHAPTER 38 [XV.] 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


Bishop John narrated all this in the hearing of Pelagius; but he, of course, might respectfully say: “Your 
holiness is in error; you do not accurately remember the facts. It was not in reference to the passages of 
Scripture which you have quoted that I uttered the words: This is what I also believe.’ Because this is not 
my opinion of them. I do not understand them to say, that God’s grace so co-operates with man, that his 
abstinence from sin is due, not to him that willeth, nor to him that runneth, but to God that showeth 
mercy.’“ 


CHAPTER 39 [XVI.] 
THE SAME CONTINUED. HEROS AND LAZARUS; OROSIUS 


Now there are some expositions of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans which are said to have been written by 
Pelagius himself,—in which he asserts, that the passage: “Not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, 
but of God that showeth mercy,” was “not said in Paul’s own person; but that he therein employed the 
language of questioning and refutation, as if such a statement ought not to be made.” No safe conclusion, 
therefore, can be drawn, although the bishop John plainly acknowledged the passage in question as 
conveying the mind of the apostle, and mentioned it for the very purpose of hindering Pelagius from 
thinking that any man can avoid sin without God’s grace, and declared that Pelagius said in answer: “This 
is what I also believe,” and did not, upon hearing all this, repudiate his admission by replying: “This is not 
my belief.” He ought, indeed, either to deny altogether, or unhesitatingly to correct and amend this 
perverse exposition, in which he would have it, that the apostle must not be regarded as entertaining the 
sentiment, but rather as refuting it. Now, whatever Bishop John said of our brethren who were absent— 


whether our brother bishops Heros and Lazarus, or the presbyter Orosius, or any others whose names are 
not there registered,—I am sure that he did not mean it to operate to their prejudice. For, had they been 
present, they might possibly (I am far from saying it absolutely) have convicted him of untruth; at any rate 
they might perhaps have reminded him of something he had forgotten, or something in which he might 
have been deceived by the Latin interpreter—not, to be sure, for the purpose of misleading him by 
untruth, but at least, owing to some difficulty occasioned by a foreign language, only imperfectly 
understood; especially as the question was not treated in the Proceedings, which were drawn up for the 
useful purpose of preventing deceit on the part of evil men, and of preserving a record to assist the 
memory of good men. If, however, any man shall be disposed by this mention of our brethren to introduce 
any question or doubt on the subject, and summon them before the Episcopal judgment, they will not be 
wanting to themselves, as occasion shall serve. Why need we here pursue the point, when not even the 
judges themselves, after the narrative of our brother bishop, were inclined to pronounce any definite 
sentence in consequence of it? 


CHAPTER 40 [XVII.] 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


Since, then, Pelagius was present when these passages of the Scriptures were discussed, and by his 
silence acknowledged having said that he entertained the same view of their meaning, how happens it, 
that, after reconsidering the apostle’s testimony, as he had just done, and finding that he said: “I am not 
meet to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God; but by the grace of God I am what I 
am,” he did not perceive that it was improper for him to say, respecting the question of the abundance of 
the graces which the said apostle received, that he had shown himself “worthy to receive them,” when the 
apostle himself not only confessed, but added a reason to prove, that he was unworthy of them—and by 
this very fact set forth grace as grace indeed? If he could not for some reason or other consider or 
recollect the narrative of his holiness the bishop John, which he had heard some time before, he might 
surely have respected his own very recent answer at the synod, and remembered how he anathematized, 
but a short while before, the opinions which had been alleged against him out of Coelestius. Now among 
these it was objected to him that Coelestius had said: “That the grace of God is bestowed according to our 
merits.” If, then, Pelagius truthfully anathematized this, why does he say that all those graces were 
conferred on the apostle because he deserved them? Is the phrase “worthy to receive” of different 
meaning from the expression “to receive according to merit”? Can he by any disputatious subtlety show 
that a man is worthy who has no merit? But neither Coelestius, nor any other, all of whose opinions he 
anathematized, has any intention to allow him to throw clouds over the phrase, and to conceal himself 
behind them. He presses home the matter, and plainly says: “And this grace has been placed in my will, 
according as I have been either worthy or unworthy of it.” If, then, a statement, wherein it is declared that 
“God’s grace is given in proportion to our deserts, to such as are worthy,” was rightly and truly 
condemned by Pelagius, how could his heart permit him to think, or his mouth to utter, such a sentence as 
this: “We say that God gives to the person who has proved himself worthy to receive them, all graces?” 
Who that carefully considers all this can help feeling some anxiety about his answer or defence? 


CHAPTER 41 


AUGUSTIN INDULGENTLY SHOWS THAT THE JUDGES ACTED INCAUTIOUSLY IN THEIR OFFICIAL CONDUCT OF 
THE CASE OF PELAGIUS 


Why, then (some one will say), did the judges approve of this? I confess that I hardly even now understand 
why they did. It is, however, not to be wondered at, if some brief word or phrase too easily escaped their 
attention and ear; or if, because they thought it capable of being somehow interpreted in a correct sense, 
from seeming to have from the accused himself such clear confessions of truth on the subject, they 
decided it to be hardly worth while to excite a discussion about a word. The same feeling might have 
occurred to ourselves also, if we had sat with them at the trial. For if, instead of the term worthy, the word 
predestinated had been used, or some such word, my mind would certainly not have entertained any 
doubt, much less have been disquieted by it; and yet if it were asserted, that he who is justified by the 
election of grace is called worthy, through no antecedent merits of good indeed, but by destination, just as 
he is called “elect,” it would be really difficult to determine whether he might be so designated at all, or at 
least without some offence to an intelligent view of the subject. 


As for myself, indeed, I might readily pass on from the discussion on this word, were it not that the 
treatise which called forth my reply, and in which he says that there is no God’s grace at all except our 
own nature gratuitously created with free will, made me suspicious and anxious about the actual meaning 
of Pelagius—whether he had procured the introduction of the term into the argument without any 
accurate intention as to its sense, or else as a carefully drawn dogmatic expression. The last remaining 
statements had such an effect on the judges, that they deemed them worthy of condemnation, without 
waiting for Pelagius’ answer. 


CHAPTER 42 [XVIII.] 


THE TWELFTH ITEM IN THE ACCUSATION. OTHER HEADS OF COELESTIUS’ DOCTRINE ABJURED BY PELAGIUS 


For it was objected that in the sixth chapter of Coelestius’ work there was laid down this position: “Men 
cannot be called sons of God, unless they have become entirely free from all sin.” It follows from this 
statement, that not even the Apostle Paul is a child of God, since he said: “Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect.” In the seventh chapter he makes this statement: “Forgetfulness 
and ignorance have no connection with sin, as they do not happen through the will, but through 
necessity;” although David says: “Remember not the sins of my youth, nor my sins of ignorance;” although 
too, in the law, sacrifices are offered for ignorance, as if for sin. In his tenth chapter he says: “Our will is 
free, if it needs the help of God; inasmuch as every one in the possession of his proper will has either 
something to do or to abstain from doing.” In the twelfth he says: “Our victory comes not from God’s help, 
but from our own free will.” And this is a conclusion which he was said to draw in the following terms: 
“The victory is ours, seeing that we took up arms of our own will; just as, on the other hand, being 
conquered is our own, since it was of our own will that we neglected to arm ourselves.” And, after quoting 
the phrase of the Apostle Peter, “partakers of the divine nature,” he is said to have made out of it this 
argument: “Now if our spirit or soul is unable to be without sin, then even God is subject to sin, since this 
part of Him, that is to say, the soul, is exposed to sin.” In his thirteenth chapter he says: “That pardon is 
not given to penitents according to the grace and mercy of God, but according to their own merits and 
effort, since through repentance they have been worthy of mercy.” 


CHAPTER 43 [XIX.] 
THE ANSWER OF THE MONK PELAGIUS AND HIS PROFESSION OF FAITH 


After all these sentences were read out, the synod said: “What says the monk Pelagius to all these heads 
of opinion which have been read in his presence? For this holy synod condemns the whole, as does also 
God’s Holy Catholic Church.” Pelagius answered: “I say again, that these opinions, even according to their 
own testimony, are not mine; nor for them, as I have already said, ought I to be held responsible. The 
opinions which I have confessed to be my own, I maintain are sound; those, however, which I have said 
are not my own, I reject according to the judgment of this holy synod, pronouncing anathema on every 
man who opposes and gainsays the doctrines of the Holy Catholic Church. For I believe in the Trinity of 
the one substance, and I hold all things in accordance with the teaching of the Holy Catholic Church. If 
indeed any man entertains opinions different from her, let him be anathema.” 


CHAPTER 44 [XX.] 
THE ACQUITTAL OF PELAGIUS 


The synod said: “Now since we have received satisfaction on the points which have come before us 
touching the monk Pelagius, who has been present; since, too, he gives his consent to the pious doctrines, 
and even anathematizes everything that is contrary to the Church’s faith, we confess him to belong to the 
communion of the Catholic Church.” 


CHAPTER 45 [XXI.] 
PELAGIUS’ ACQUITTAL BECOMES SUSPECTED 


If these are the proceedings by which Pelagius’ friends rejoice that he was exculpated, we, on our part,— 
since he certainly took much pains to prove that we were well affected towards him, by going so far as to 
produce even our private letters to him, and reading them at the trial,—undoubtedly wish and desire his 
salvation in Christ; but as regards his exculpation, which is rather believed than clearly shown, we ought 
not to be in a hurry to exult. When I say this, indeed, I do not charge the judges either with negligence or 
connivance, or with consciously holding unsound doctrine—which they most certainly would be the very 
last to entertain. But although by their sentence Pelagius is held by those who are on terms of fullest and 
closest intimacy with him to have been deservedly acquitted, with the approval and commendation of his 
judges, he certainly does not appear to me to have been cleared of the charges brought against him. They 
conducted his trial as of one whom they knew nothing of, especially in the absence of those who had 
prepared the indictment against him, and were quite unable to examine him with diligence and care; but, 
in spite of this inability, they completely destroyed the heresy itself, as even the defenders of his 
perverseness must allow, if they only follow the judgment through its particulars. As for those persons, 
however, who well know what Pelagius has been in the habit of teaching, or who have had to oppose his 
contentious efforts, or those who, to their joy, have escaped from his erroneous doctrine, how can they 
possibly help suspecting him, when they read the affected confession, wherein he acknowledges past 
errors, but so expresses himself as if he had never entertained any other opinion than those which he 
stated in his replies to the satisfaction of the judges? 


CHAPTER 46 [XXII.] 
HOW PELAGIUS BECAME KNOWN TO AUGUSTIN; COELESTIUS CONDEMNED AT CARTHAGE 


Now, that I may especially refer to my own relation to him, I first became acquainted with Pelagius’ name, 
along with great praise of him, at a distance, and when he was living at Rome. Afterwards reports began 
to reach us, that he disputed against the grace of God. This caused me much pain, for I could not refuse to 
believe the statements of my informants; but yet I was desirous of ascertaining information on the matter 
either from himself or from some treatise of his, that, in case I should have to discuss the question with 
him, it should be on grounds which he could not disown. On his arrival, however, in Africa, he was in my 
absence kindly received on our coast of Hippo, where, as I found from our brethren, nothing whatever of 
this kind was heard from him; because he left earlier than was expected. On a subsequent occasion, 
indeed, I caught a glimpse of him, once or twice, to the best of my recollection, when I was very much 
occupied in preparing for the conference which we were to hold with the heretical Donatists; but he 
hastened away across the sea. Meanwhile the doctrines connected with his name were warmly 
maintained, and passed from mouth to mouth, among his reputed followers—to such an extent that 
Coelestius found his way before an ecclesiastical tribunal, and reported opinions well suited to his 
perverse character. We thought it would be a better way of proceeding against them, if, without 
mentioning any names of individuals, the errors themselves were met and refuted; and the men might 
thus be brought to a right mind by the fear of a condemnation from the Church rather than be punished 
by the actual condemnation. And so both by books and by popular discussions we ceased not to oppose 
the evil doctrines in question. 


CHAPTER 47 [XXIII.] 


PELAGIUS’ BOOK, WHICH WAS SENT BY TIMASIUS AND JACOBUS TO AUGUSTIN, WAS ANSWERED BY THE LATTER 
IN HIS WORK “ON NATURE AND GRACE.” 


But when there was actually placed in my hands, by those faithful servants of God and honourable men, 
Timasius and Jacobus, the treatise in which Pelagius dealt with the question of God’s grace, it became 
very evident to me—too evident, indeed, to admit of any further doubt—how hostile to salvation by Christ 
was his poisonous perversion of the truth. He treated the subject in the shape of an objection started, as if 
by an opponent, in his own terms against himself; for he was already suffering a good deal of obloquy 
from his opinions on the question, which he now appeared to solve for himself in no other way than by 
simply describing the grace of God as nature created with a free will, occasionally combining therewith 
either the help of the law, or even the remission of sins; although these additional admissions were not 
plainly made, but only sparingly suggested by him. And yet, even under these circumstances, I refrained 
from inserting Pelagius’ name in my work, wherein I refuted this book of his; for I still thought that I 
should render a prompter assistance to the truth if I continued to preserve a friendly relation to him, and 
so to spare his personal feelings, while at the same time I showed no mercy, as I was bound not to show it, 
to the productions of his pen. Hence, I must say, I now feel some annoyance, that in this trial he 
somewhere said: “I anathematize those who hold these opinions, or have at any time held them.” He 
might have been contented with saying, “Those who hold these opinions,” which we should have regarded 
in the light of a self-censure; but when he went on to say, “Or have at any time held them,” in the first 
place, how could he dare to condemn so unjustly those harmless persons who no longer hold the errors, 
which they had learnt either from others, or actually from himself? And, in the second place, who among 
all those persons that were aware of the fact of his not only having held the opinions in question, but of 
his having taught them, could help suspecting, and not unreasonably, that he must have acted insincerely 
in condemning those who now hold those opinions, seeing that he did not hesitate to condemn in the same 
strain and at the same moment those also who had at any time previously held them, when they would be 
sure to remember that they had no less a person than himself as their instructor in these errors? There 
are, for instance, such persons as Timasius and Jacobus, to say nothing of any others. How can he with 
unblushing face look at them, his dear friends (who have never relinquished their love of him) and his 
former disciples? These are the persons to whom I addressed the work in which I replied to the 
statements of his book. I think I ought not to pass over in silence the style and tone which they observed 
towards me in their correspondence, and I have here added a letter of theirs as a sample. 


CHAPTER 48 [XXIV.] 


A LETTER WRITTEN BY TIMASIUS AND JACOBUS TO AUGUSTIN ON RECEIVING HIS TREATISE “ON NATURE AND 
GRACE.” 


“To his lordship, the truly blessed and deservedly venerable father, Bishop Augustin, Timasius and Jacobus 
send greeting in the Lord. We have been so greatly refreshed and strengthened by the grace of God, 
which your word has ministered to us, my lord, our truly blessed and justly venerated father, that we may 
with the utmost sincerity and propriety say, He sent His word and healed them.’ We have found, indeed, 
that your holiness has so thoroughly sifted the contents of his little book as to astonish us with the 
answers with which even the slightest points of his error have been confronted, whether it be on matters 
which every Christian ought to rebut, loathe, and avoid, or on those in which he is not with sufficient 


certainty found to have erred,—although even in these he has, with incredible subtlety, suggested his 
belief that God’s grace should be kept out of sight. There is, however, one consideration which affects us 
under so great a benefit,—that this most illustrious gift of the grace of God has, however slowly, so fully 
shone out upon us. If, indeed, it has happened that some are removed from the influence of this clearest 
light of truth, whose blindness required its illumination, yet even to them, we doubt not, the same grace 
will find its steady way, however late, by the merciful favour of that God who will have all men to be saved 
and to come unto the knowledge of the truth.’ As for ourselves, indeed, thanks to that loving spirit which 
is in you, we have, in consequence of your instruction, some time since thrown off our subjection to his 
errors; but we still have even now cause for continued gratitude in the fact that, as we have been 
informed, the false opinions which we formerly believed are now becoming apparent to others—a way of 
escape opening out to them in the extremely precious discourse of your holiness.” Then, in another hand: 
“May the mercy of our God keep your blessedness in safety, and mindful of us, for His eternal glory.” 


CHAPTER 49 [XXV.] 
PELAGIUS’ BEHAVIOUR CONTRASTED WITH THAT OF THE WRITERS OF THE LETTER 


If now that man, too, were to confess that he had once been implicated in this error as a person 
possessed, but that he now anathematized all that hold these opinions, whoever should withhold his 
congratulation from him, now that he was in possession of the way of truth, would surely surrender all the 
bowels of love. As the case, however, now stands, he has not only not acknowledged his liberation from his 
pestilential error; but, as if that were a small thing, he has gone on to anathematize men who have 
reached that freedom, who love him so well that they would fain desire his own emancipation. Amongst 
these are those very men who have expressed their good-will towards him in the letter, which they 
forwarded to me. For he it was whom they had chiefly in view when they said how much they were 
affected at the fact of my having at last written that work. “If, indeed, it has happened,” they say, “that 
some are removed from the influence of this clearest light of truth, whose blindness required its 
illumination, yet even to them,” they go on to remark, “we doubt not, the self-same grace will find its way, 
by the merciful favour of God.” Any name, or names, even they, too, thought it desirable as yet to 
suppress, in order that, if friendship still lived on, the error of the friends might the more surely die. 


CHAPTER 50 


PELAGIUS HAS NO GOOD REASON TO BE ANNOYED IF HIS NAME BE AT LAST USED IN THE CONTROVERSY, AND 
HE BE EXPRESSLY REFUTED 


But now if Pelagius thinks of God, if he is not ungrateful for His mercy in having brought him before this 
tribunal of the bishops, that thus he might be saved from the hardihood of afterwards defending these 
anathematized opinions, and be at once led to acknowledge them as deserving of abhorrence and 
rejection, he will be more thankful to us for our book, in which, by mentioning his name, we shall open the 
wound in order to cure it, than for one in which we were afraid to cause him pain, and, in fact, only 
produced irritation,—a result which causes us regret. Should he, however, feel angry with us, let him 
reflect how unfair such anger is; and, in order to subdue it, let him ask God to give him that grace which, 
in this trial, he has confessed to be necessary for each one of our actions, that so by His assistance he may 
gain a real victory. For of what use to him are all those great laudations contained in the letters of the 
bishops, which he thought fit to be mentioned, and even to be read and quoted in his favour—as if all 
those persons who heard his strong and, to some extent, earnest exhortations to goodness of life could not 
have easily discovered how perverse were the opinions which he was entertaining? 


CHAPTER 51 [XXVI.] 
THE NATURE OF AUGUSTIN’S LETTER TO PELAGIUS 


For my own part, indeed, in my letter which he produced, I not only abstained from all praises of him, but 
I even exhorted him, with as much earnestness as I could, short of actually mooting the question, to 
cultivate right views about the grace of God. In my salutation I called him “lord”—a title which, in our 
epistolary style, we usually apply even to some persons who are not Christians,—and this without untruth, 
inasmuch as we do, in a certain sense, owe to all such persons a service, which is yet freedom, to help 
them in obtaining the salvation which is in Christ. I added the epithet “most beloved;” and as I now call 
him by this term, so shall I continue to do so, even if he be angry with me; because, if I ceased to retain 
my love towards him, because of his feeling the anger, I should only injure myself rather than him. I, 
moreover, styled him “most longed for,” because I greatly longed to have a conversation with him in 
person; for I had already heard that he was endeavouring publicly to oppose grace, whereby we are 
justified, whenever any mention was made of it. The brief contents of the letter itself indeed show all this; 
for, after thanking him for the pleasure he gave me by the information of his own health and that of his 
friends (whose bodily health we are bound of course to wish for, however much we may desire their 
amendment in other respects), I at once expressed the hope that the Lord would recompense him with 
such blessings as do not appertain to physical welfare, but which he used to think, and probably still 
thinks, consist solely in the freedom of the will and his own power,—at the same time, and for this reason, 


wishing him “eternal life.” Then again, remembering the many good and kind wishes he had expressed for 
me in his letter, which I was answering, I went on to beg of him, too, that he would pray for me, that the 
Lord would indeed make me such a man as he believed me to be already; that so I might gently remind 
him, against the opinion he was himself entertaining, that the very righteousness which he had thought 
worthy to be praised in me was “not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth 
mercy.” This is the substance of that short letter of mine, and such was my purpose when I dictated it. 
This is a copy of it: 


CHAPTER 52 [XXVII. AND XXVIII] 
THE TEXT OF THE LETTER 


“To my most beloved lord, and most longed-for brother Pelagius, Augustin sends greeting in the Lord. I 
thank you very much for the pleasure you have kindly afforded me by your letter, and for informing me of 
your good health. May the Lord requite you with blessings, and may you ever enjoy them, and live with 
Him for evermore in all eternity, my most beloved lord, and most longed-for brother. For my own part, 
indeed, although I do not admit your high encomiums of me, which the letter of your Benignity conveys, I 
yet cannot be insensible of the benevolent view you entertain towards my poor deserts; at the same time 
requesting you to pray for me, that the Lord would make me such a man as you suppose me to be 
already.” Then, in another hand, it follows: “Be mindful of us; may you be safe, and find favour with the 
Lord, my most beloved lord, and most longed-for brother.” 


CHAPTER 53 [XXIX.] 
PELAGIUS’ USE OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


As to that which I placed in the postscript,—that he might “find favour with the Lord,”—I intimated that 
this lay rather in His grace than in man’s sole will; for I did not make it the subject either of exhortation, 
or of precept, or of instruction, but simply of my wish. But just in the same way as I should, if I had 
exhorted or enjoined, or even instructed him, simply have shown that all this appertained to free will, 
without, however, derogating from the grace of God; so in like manner, when I expressed the matter in the 
way of a wish, I asserted no doubt the grace of God, but at the same time I did not quench the liberty of 
the will. Wherefore, then, did he produce this letter at the trial? If he had only from the beginning 
entertained views in accordance with it, very likely he would not have been at all summoned before the 
bishops by the brethren, who, with all their kindness of disposition, could yet not help being offended with 
his perverse contentiousness. Now, however, as I have given on my part an account of this letter of mine, 
so would they, whose epistles he quoted, explain theirs also, if it were necessary;—they would tell us 
either what they thought, or what they were ignorant of, or with what purpose they wrote to him. 
Pelagius, therefore, may boast to his heart’s content of the friendship of holy men, he may read their 
letters recounting his praises, he may produce whatever synodal acts he pleases to attest his own 
acquittal,—there still stands against him the fact, proved by the testimony of competent witnesses, that he 
has inserted in his books statements which are opposed to that grace of God whereby we are called and 
justified; and unless he shall, after true confession, anathematize these statements, and then go on to 
contradict them both in his writings and discussions, he will certainly seem to all those who have a fuller 
knowledge of him to have laboured in vain in his attempt to set himself right. 


CHAPTER 54 [XXX.] 


ON THE LETTER OF PELAGIUS, IN WHICH HE BOASTS THAT HIS ERRORS HAD BEEN APPROVED BY FOURTEEN 
BISHOPS 


For I will not be silent as to the transactions which took place after this trial, and which rather augment 
the suspicion against him. A certain epistle found its way into our hands, which was ascribed to Pelagius 
himself, writing to a friend of his, a presbyter, who had kindly admonished him (as appears from the same 
epistle) not to allow any one to separate himself from the body of the Church on his account. Among the 
other contents of this document, which it would be both tedious and unnecessary to quote here, Pelagius 
says: “By the sentence of fourteen bishops our statement was received with approbation, in which we 
affirmed that a man is able to be without sin, and easily to keep the commandments of God, if he wishes.’ 
This sentence,” says he, “has filled the mouths of the gainsayers with confusion, and has separated 
asunder the entire set which was conspiring together for evil.” Whether, indeed, this epistle was really 
written by Pelagius, or was composed by somebody in his name, who can fail to see, after what manner 
this error claims to have achieved a victory, even in the judicial proceedings where it was refuted and 
condemned? Now, he has adduced the words we have just quoted according to the form in which they 
occur in his book of “Chapters,” as it is called, not in the shape in which they were objected to him at his 
trial, and even repeated by him in his answer. For even his accusers, through some unaccountable 
inaccuracy, left out a word in their indictment, concerning which there is no small controversy. They made 
him say, that “a man is able to be without sin, if he wishes; and, if he wishes, to keep the commandments 
of God.” There is nothing said here about this being “easily” done. Afterwards, when he gave his answer, 
he spake thus: “We said, that a man is able to be without sin, and to keep the commandments of God, if he 


wishes;” he did not then say, “easily keep,” but only “keep.” So in another place, amongst the statements 
about which Hilary consulted me, and I gave him my views, it was objected to Pelagius that he had said, 
“A man is able, if he wishes, to live without sin.” To this he himself responded, “That a man is able to be 
without sin has been said above.” Now, on this occasion, we do not find on the part either of those who 
brought the objection or of him who rebutted it, that the word “easily” was used at all. Then, again, in the 
narrative of the holy Bishop John, which we have partly quoted above, he says, “When they were 
importunate and exclaimed, He is a heretic, because he says, It is true that a man is able, if he only will, to 
live without sin;’ and then, when we questioned him on this point, he answered, I did not say that man’s 
nature has received the power of being impeccable,—but I said, whosoever is willing, in the pursuit of his 
own salvation, to labour and struggle to abstain from sinning and to walk in the commandments of God, 
receives the ability to do so from God.’ Then, whilst some were whispering, and remarking on the 
statement of Pelagius, that without God’s grace man was able to attain perfection,’ I censured the 
statement, and reminded them, besides, that even the Apostle Paul, after so many labours,—not, indeed, 
in his own strength, but by the grace of God,—said, I laboured more abundantly than they all; yet not L 
but the grace of God that was with me.’“ And so on, as I have already mentioned. 


CHAPTER 55 
PELAGIUS’ LETTER DISCUSSED 


What, then, is the meaning of those vaunting words of theirs in this epistle, wherein they boast of having 
induced the fourteen bishops who sat in that trial to believe not merely that a man has ability but that he 
has “facility” to abstain from sinning, according to the position laid down in the “Chapters” of this same 
Pelagius,—when, in the draft of the proceedings, notwithstanding the frequent repetition of the general 
charge and full consideration bestowed on it, this is nowhere found? How, indeed, can this word fail to 
contradict the very defence and answer which Pelagius made; since the Bishop John asserted that 
Pelagius put in this answer in his presence, that “he wished it to be understood that the man who was 
willing to labour and agonize for his salvation was able to avoid sin,” while Pelagius himself, at this time 
engaged in a formal inquiry and conducting his defence, said, that “it was by his own labour and the grace 
of God that a man is able to be without sin?” Now, is a thing easy when labour is required to effect it? For 
I suppose that every man would agree with us in the opinion, that wherever there is labour there cannot 
be facility. And yet a carnal epistle of windiness and inflation flies forth, and, outrunning in speed the 
tardy record of the proceedings, gets first into men’s hands; so as to assert that fourteen bishops in the 
East have determined, not only “that a man is able to be without sin, and to keep God’s commandments,” 
but “easily to keep.” Nor is God’s assistance once named: it is merely said, “If he wishes;” so that, of 
course, as nothing is affirmed of the divine grace, for which the earnest fight was made, it remains that 
the only thing one reads of in this epistle is the unhappy and self-deceiving—because represented as 
victorious—human pride. As if the Bishop John, indeed, had not expressly declared that he censured this 
statement, and that, by the help of three inspired texts of Scripture, he had, as if by thunderbolts, struck 
to the ground the gigantic mountains of such presumption which they had piled up against the still over- 
towering heights of heavenly grace; or as if again those other bishops who were John’s assessors could 
have borne with Pelagius, either in mind or even in ear, when he pronounced these words: “We said that a 
man is able to be without sin and to keep the commandments of God, if he wishes,” unless he had gone on 
at once to say: “For the ability to do this God has given to him” (for they were unaware that he was 
speaking of nature, and not of that grace which they had learnt from the teaching of the apostle); and had 
afterwards added this qualification: “We never said, however, that any man could be found, who at no time 
whatever from his infancy to his old age had committed sin, but that if any person were converted from 
his sins, he could by his own exertion and the grace of God be without sin.” Now, by the very fact that in 
their sentence they used these words, “he has answered correctly, that a man can, when he has the 
assistance and grace of God, be without sin;’“ what else did they fear than that, if he denied this, he would 
be doing a manifest wrong not to man’s ability, but to God’s grace? It has indeed not been defined when a 
man may become without sin; it has only been judicially settled, that this result can only be reached by 
the assisting grace of God; it has not, I say, been defined whether a man, whilst he is in this flesh which 
lusts against the Spirit, ever has been, or now is, or ever can be, by his present use of reason and free 
will, either in the full society of man or in monastic solitude, in such a state as to be beyond the necessity 
of offering up the prayer, not in behalf of others, but for himself personally: “Forgive us our debts;” or 
whether this gift shall be consummated at the time when “we shall be like Him, when we shall see Him as 
He is,”—when it shall be said, not by those that are fighting: “I see another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind,” but by those that are triumphing: “O death, where is thy victory? O death, 
where is thy sting?” Now, this is perhaps hardly a question which ought to be discussed between catholics 
and heretics, but only among catholics with a view to a peaceful settlement. 


CHAPTER 56 [XXXI.] 
IS PELAGIUS SINCERE? 


How, then, can it be believed that Pelagius (if indeed this epistle is his) could have been sincere, when he 
acknowledged the grace of God, which is not nature with its free will, nor the knowledge of the law, nor 


simply the forgiveness of sins, but a something which is necessary to each of our actions; or could have 
sincerely anathematized everybody who entertained the contrary opinion:—seeing that in his epistle he 
set forth even the ease wherewith a man can avoid sinning (concerning which no question had arisen at 
this trial) just as if the judges had come to an agreement to receive even this word, and said nothing about 
the grace of God, by the confession and subsequent addition of which he escaped the penalty of 
condemnation by the Church? 


CHAPTER 57 [XXXII.] 


FRAUDULENT PRACTICES PURSUED BY PELAGIUS IN HIS REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS IN PALESTINE, IN THE 
PAPER WHEREIN HE DEFENDED HIMSELF TO AUGUSTIN 


There is yet another point which I must not pass over in silence. In the paper containing his defence 
which he sent to me by a friend of ours, one Charus, a citizen of Hippo, but a deacon in the Eastern 
Church, he has made a statement which is different from what is contained in the Proceedings of the 
Bishops. Now, these Proceedings, as regards their contents, are of a higher and firmer tone, and more 
straightforward in defending the catholic verity in opposition to this heretical pestilence. For, when I read 
this paper of his, previous to receiving a copy of the Proceedings, I was not aware that he had made use of 
those words which he had used at the trial, when he was present for himself; they are few, and there is 
not much discrepancy, and they do not occasion me much anxiety. [XXXIII.] But I could not help feeling 
annoyance that he can appear to have defended sundry sentences of Coelestius, which, from the 
Proceedings, it is clear enough that he anathematized. Now, some of these he disavowed for himself, 
simply remarking, that “he was not in any way responsible for them.” In his paper, however, he refused to 
anathematize these same opinions, which are to this effect: “That Adam was created mortal, and that he 
would have died whether he had sinned or not sinned. That Adam’s sin injured only himself, and not the 
human race. That the law, no less than the gospel, leads us to the kingdom. That new-born infants are in 
the same condition that Adam was before he fell. That, on the one hand, the entire human race does not 
die owing to Adam’s death and transgression; nor, on the other hand, does the whole human race rise 
again through the resurrection of Christ. That infants, even if they die unbaptized, have eternal life. That 
rich men, even if they are baptized, unless they renounce and give up all, have, whatever good they may 
seem to have done, nothing of it reckoned to them; neither shall they possess the kingdom of heaven.” 
Now, in his paper, the answer which he gives to all this is: “All these statements have not been made by 
me, even on their own testimony, nor do I hold myself responsible for them.” In the Proceedings, however, 
he expressed himself as follows on these points: “They have not been made by me, as even their testimony 
shows, and for them I do not feel that I am at all responsible. But yet, for the satisfaction of the holy 
synod, I anathematize those who either now hold, or have ever held, them.” Now, why did he not express 
himself thus in his paper also? It would not, I suppose, have cost much ink, or writing, or delay; nor have 
occupied much of the paper itself, if he had done this. Who, however, can help believing that there is a 
purpose in all this, to pass off this paper in all directions as an abridgment of the Episcopal Proceedings. 
In consequence of which, men might think that his right still to maintain any of these opinions which he 
pleased had not been taken away,—on the ground that they had been simply laid to his charge but had not 
received his approbation, nor yet had been anathematized and condemned by him. 


CHAPTER 58 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


He has, moreover, in this same paper, huddled together afterwards many of the points which were 
objected against him out of the “Chapters,” of Coelestius’ book; nor has he kept distinct, at the intervals 
which separate them in the Proceedings, the two answers in which he anathematized these very heads; 
but has substituted one general reply for them all. This, I should have supposed, had been done for the 
sake of brevity, had I not perceived that he had a very special object in the arrangement which disturbs 
us. For thus has he closed this answer: “I say again, that these opinions, even according to their own 
testimony, are not mine; nor, as I have already said, am I to be held responsible for them. The opinions 
which I have confessed to be my own, I maintain are sound and correct; those, however, which I have said 
are not my own, I reject according to the judgment of the holy Church, pronouncing anathema on every 
man that opposes and gainsays the doctrines of the holy and catholic Church; and likewise on those who 
by inventing false opinions have excited odium against us.” This last paragraph the Proceedings do not 
contain; it has, however, no bearing on the matter which causes us anxiety. By all means let them have his 
anathema who have excited odium against him by their invention of false opinions. But, when first I read, 
“Those opinions, however, which I have said are not my own, I reject in accordance with the judgment of 
the holy Church,” being ignorant that any judgment had been arrived at on the point by the Church, since 
there is here nothing said about it, and I had not then read the Proceedings, I really thought that nothing 
else was meant than that he promised that he would entertain the same view about the “Chapters” as the 
Church, which had not yet determined the question, might some day decide respecting them; and that he 
was ready to reject the opinions which the Church had not yet indeed rejected, but might one day have 
occasion to reject; and that this, too, was the purport of what he further said: “Pronouncing anathema on 
every man that opposes and gainsays the doctrines of the holy catholic Church.” But in fact, as the 
Proceedings testify, a judgment of the Church had already been pronounced on these subjects by the 


fourteen bishops; and it was in accordance with this judgment that he professed to reject all these 
opinions, and to pronounce his anathema against those persons who, by reason of the said opinions, were 
contravening the judgment which had already, as the Proceedings show, been actually settled. For already 
had the judges asked: “What says the monk Pelagius to all these heads of opinion which have been read in 
his presence? For this holy synod condemns them, as does also God’s holy catholic Church.” Now, they 
who know nothing of all this, and only read this paper of his, are led to suppose that some one or other of 
these opinions may lawfully be maintained, as if they had not been determined to be contrary to catholic 
doctrine, and as if Pelagius had declared himself to be ready to hold the same sentiments concerning 
them which the Church had not as yet determined, but might have to determine. He has not, therefore, 
expressed himself in this paper, to which we have so often referred, straightforwardly enough for us to 
discover the fact, of which we find a voucher in the Proceedings, that all those dogmas by means of which 
this heresy has been stealing along and growing strong with contentious audacity, have been condemned 
by fourteen bishops presiding in an ecclesiastical synod! Now, if he was afraid that this fact would become 
known, as is the case, he has more reason for self-correction than for resentment at the vigilance with 
which we are watching the controversy to the best of our ability, however late. If, however, it is untrue 
that he had any such fears, and we are only indulging in a suspicion which is natural to man, let him 
forgive us; but, at the same time, let him continue to oppose and resist the opinions which were rejected 
by him with anathemas in the proceedings before the bishops, when he was on his defence; for if he now 
shows any leniency to them, he would seem not only to have believed these opinions formerly, but to be 
cherishing them still. 


CHAPTER 59 [XXXIV.] 


ALTHOUGH PELAGIUS WAS ACQUITTED, HIS HERESY WAS CONDEMNED 


Now, with respect to this treatise of mine, which perhaps is not unreasonably lengthy, considering the 
importance and extent of its subject, I have wished to inscribe it to your Reverence, in order that, if it be 
not displeasing to your mind, it may become known to such persons as I have thought may stand in need 
of it under the recommendation of your authority, which carries so much more weight than our own poor 
industry. Thus it may avail to crush the vain and contentious thoughts of those persons who suppose that, 
because Pelagius was acquited, those Eastern bishops who pronounced the judgment approved of those 
dogmas which are beginning to shed very pernicious influences against the Christian faith, and that grace 
of God whereby we are called and justified. These the Christian verity never ceases to condemn, as indeed 
it condemned them even by the authoritative sentence of the fourteen bishops; nor would it, on the 
occasion in question, have hesitated to condemn Pelagius too, unless he had anathematized the heretical 
opinions with which he was charged. But now, while we render to this man the respect of brotherly 
affection (and we have all along expressed with all sincerity our anxiety for him and interest in him), let us 
observe, with as much brevity as is consistent with accuracy of observation, that, notwithstanding the 
undoubted fact of his having been acquitted by a human verdict, the heresy itself has ever been held 
worthy of condemnation by divine judgment, and has actually been condemned by the sentence of these 
fourteen bishops of the Eastern Church. 


CHAPTER 60 [XXXV.] 
THE SYNOD’S CONDEMNATION OF HIS DOCTRINES 


This is the concluding clause of their judgment. The synod said: “Now forasmuch as we have received 
satisfaction in these inquiries from the monk Pelagius, who has been present, who yields assent to godly 
doctrines, and rejects and anathematizes those which are contrary to the Church, we confess him still to 
belong to the communion of the catholic Church.” Now, there are two facts concerning the monk Pelagius 
here contained with entire perspicuity in this brief statement of the holy bishops who judged him: one, 
that “he yields assent to godly doctrines;” the other, that “he rejects and anathematizes those which are 
contrary to the Church.” On account of these two concessions, Pelagius was pronounced to be “in the 
communion of the catholic Church.” Let us, in pursuit of our inquiry, briefly recapitulate the entire facts, 
in order to discover what were the words he used which made those two points so clear, as far as men 
were able at the moment to form a judgment as to what were manifest points. For among the allegations 
which were made against him, he is said to have rejected and anathematized, as “contrary,” all the 
statements which in his answer he denied were his. Let us, then, summarize the whole case as far as we 
can. 


CHAPTER 61 


HISTORY OF THE PELAGIAN HERESY. THE PELAGIAN HERESY WAS RAISED BY SUNDRY PERSONS WHO AFFECTED 
THE MONASTIC STATE 


Since it was necessary that the Apostle Paul’s prediction should be accomplished,—”There must be also 
heresies among you, that they which are approved may be made manifest among you,”—after the older 
heresies, there has been just now introduced, not by bishops or presbyters or any rank of the clergy, but 
by certain would-be monks, a heresy which disputes, under colour of defending free will, against the 


grace of God which we have through our Lord Jesus Christ; and endeavours to overthrow the foundation 
of the Christian faith of which it is written, “By one man, death, and by one man the resurrection of the 
dead; for as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive;” and denies God’s help in our 
actions, by affirming that, “in order to avoid sin and to fulfil righteousness, human nature can be 
sufficient, seeing that it has been created with free will; and that God’s grace lies in the fact that we have 
been so created as to be able to do this by the will, and in the further fact that God has given to us the 
assistance of His law and commandments, and also in that He forgives their past sins when men turn to 
Him;” that “in these things alone is God’s grace to be regarded as consisting, not in the help He gives to 
us for each of our actions,”—”seeing that a man can be without sin, and keep God’s commandments easily 
if he wishes.” 


CHAPTER 62 


THE HISTORY CONTINUED. COELESTIUS CONDEMNED AT CARTHAGE BY EPISCOPAL JUDGMENT. PELAGIUS 
ACQUITTED BY BISHOPS IN PALESTINE, IN CONSEQUENCE OF HIS DECEPTIVE ANSWERS; BUT YET HIS HERESY 
WAS CONDEMNED BY THEM 


After this heresy had deceived a great many persons, and was disturbing the brethren whom it had failed 
to deceive, one Coelestius, who entertained these sentiments, was brought up for trial before the Church 
of Carthage, and was condemned by a sentence of the bishops. Then, a few years afterwards, Pelagius, 
who was Said to have been this man’s instructor, having been accused of holding his heresy, found also his 
way before an episcopal tribunal. The indictment was prepared against him by the Gallican bishops, Heros 
and Lazarus, who were, however, not present at the proceedings, and were excused from attendance 
owing to the illness of one of them. After all the charges were duly recited, and Pelagius had met them by 
his answers, the fourteen bishops of the province of Palestine pronounced him, in accordance with his 
answers, free from the perversity of this heresy; while yet without hesitation condemning the heresy itself. 
They approved indeed of his answer to the objections, that “a man is assisted by a knowledge of the law, 
towards not sinning; even as it is written, He hath given them a law for a help;’” but yet they disapproved 
of this knowledge of the law being that grace of God concerning which the Scripture says: “Who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death? The grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Nor did Pelagius 
say absolutely: “All men are ruled by their own will,” as if God did not rule them; for he said, when 
questioned on this point: “This I stated in the interest of the freedom of our will; God is its helper, 
whenever it makes choice of good. Man, however, when sinning, is himself in fault, as being under the 
direction of his free will.” They approved, moreover, of his statement, that “in the day of judgment no 
forbearance will be shown to the ungodly and sinners, but they will be punished in everlasting fires;” 
because in his defence he said, “that he had made such an assertion in accordance with the gospel, in 
which it is written concerning sinners, These shall go away into eternal punishment, but the righteous 
into life eternal.’” But he did not say, all sinners are reserved for eternal punishment, for then he would 
evidently have run counter to the apostle, who distinctly states that some of them will be saved, “yet so as 
by fire.” When also Pelagius said that “the kingdom of heaven was promised even in the Old Testament,” 
they approved of the statement, on the ground that he supported himself by the testimony of the prophet 
Daniel, who thus wrote: “The saints shall take the kingdom of the Most High.” They understood him, in 
this statement of his, to mean by the term “Old Testament,” not simply the Testament which was made on 
Mount Sinai, but the entire body of the canonical Scriptures which had been given previous to the coming 
of the Lord. His allegation, however, that “a man is able to be without sin, if he wishes,” was not approved 
by the bishops in the sense which he had evidently meant it to bear in his book—as if this was solely in a 
man’s power by free will (for it was contended that he must have meant no less than this by his saying: “if 
he wishes”),—but only in the sense which he actually gave to the passage on the present occasion in his 
answer; in the very sense, indeed, in which the episcopal judges mentioned the subject in their own 
interlocution with especial brevity and clearness, that a man is able to be without sin with the help and 
grace of God. But still it was left undetermined when the saints were to attain to this state of perfection,— 
whether in the body of this death, or when death shall be swallowed up in victory. 


CHAPTER 63 


THE SAME CONTINUED. THE DOGMAS OF COELESTIUS LAID TO THE CHARGE OF PELAGIUS, AS HIS MASTER, 
AND CONDEMNED 


Of the opinions which Coelestius has said or written, and which were objected against Pelagius, on the 
ground that they were the dogmas of his disciple, he acknowledged some as entertained also by himself; 
but, in his vindication, he said that he held them in a different sense from that which was alleged in the 
indictment. One of these opinions was thus stated: “Before the advent of Christ some men lived holy and 
righteous lives.” Coelestius, however, was stated to have said that “they lived sinless lives.” Again, it was 
objected that Coelestius declared “the Church to be without spot and wrinkle.” Pelagius, however, said in 
his reply, “that he had made such an assertion, but as meaning that the Church is by the laver cleansed 
from every spot and wrinkle, and that in this purity the Lord would have her continue.” Respecting that 
statement of Coelestius: “That we do more than is commanded us in the law and the gospel,” Pelagius 
urged in his own vindication, that “he spoke concerning virginity,” of which Paul says: “I have no 
commandment of the Lord.” Another objection alleged that Coelestius had maintained that “every 


individual has the ability to possess all powers and graces,” thus annulling that “diversity of gifts” which, 
the apostle sets forth. Pelagius, however, answered, that “he did not annul the diversity of gifts, but 
declared that God gives to the man who has proved himself worthy to receive them, all graces, even as He 
gave the Apostle Paul.” 


CHAPTER 64 


HOW THE BISHOPS CLEARED PELAGIUS OF THOSE CHARGES 


These four dogmas, thus connected with the name of Coelestius, were therefore not approved by the 
bishops in their judgment, in the sense in which Coelestius was said to have set them forth but in the 
sense which Pelagius gave to them in his reply. For they saw clearly enough, that it is one thing to be 
without sin, and another thing to live holily and righteously, as Scripture testifies that some lived even 
before the coming of Christ. And that although the Church here on earth is not without spot or wrinkle, 
she is yet both cleansed from every spot and wrinkle by the laver of regeneration, and in this state the 
Lord would have her continue. And continue she certainly will, for without doubt she shall reign without 
spot or wrinkle in an everlasting felicity. And that the perpetual virginity, which is not commanded, is 
unquestionably more than the purity of wedded life, which is commanded—although virginity is 
persevered in by many persons, who, notwithstanding, are not without sin. And that all those graces 
which he enumerates in a certain passage were possessed by the Apostle Paul; and yet, for all that, either 
they could quite understand, in regard to his having been worthy to receive them, that the merit was not 
according to his works, but rather, in some way, according to predestination (for the apostle says himself: 
“T am not meet to be called an apostle;”) or else their attention was not arrested by the sense which 
Pelagius gave to the word, as he himself viewed it. Such are the points on which the bishops pronounced 
the agreement of Pelagius with the doctrines of godly truth. 


CHAPTER 65 


RECAPITULATION OF WHAT PELAGIUS CONDEMNED 


Let us now, by a like recapitulation, bestow a little more attention on those subjects which the bishops 
said he rejected and condemned as “contrary;” for herein especially lies the whole of that heresy. We will 
entirely pass over the strange terms of adulation which he is reported to have put into writing in praise of 
a certain widow; these he denied having ever inserted in any of his writings, or ever given utterance to, 
and he anathematized all who held the opinions in question not indeed as heretics, but as fools. The 
following are the wild thickets of this heresy, which we are sorry to see shooting out buds, nay growing 
into trees, day by day:—”That Adam was made mortal, and would have died whether he had sinned or not; 
that Adam’s sin injured only himself, and not the human race; that the law no less than the gospel leads to 
the kingdom; that new-born infants are in the same condition that Adam was before the transgression; 
that the whole human race does not, on the one hand, die in consequence of Adam’s death and 
transgression, nor, on the other hand, does the whole human race rise again through the resurrection of 
Christ; that infants, even if they die unbaptized, have eternal life; that rich men, even if baptized, unless 
they renounce and surrender everything, have, whatever good they may seem to have done, nothing of it 
reckoned to them, neither can they possess the kingdom of God; that God’s grace and assistance are not 
given for single actions, but reside in free will, and in the law and teaching; that the grace of God is 
bestowed according to our merits, so that grace really lies in the will of man, as he makes himself worthy 
or unworthy of it; that men cannot be called children of God, unless they have become entirely free from 
sin; that forgetfulness and ignorance do not come under sin, as they do not happen through the will, but 
of necessity; that there is no free will, if it needs the help of God, inasmuch as every one has his proper 
will either to do something, or to abstain from doing it; that our victory comes not from God’s help, but 
from free will; that from what Peter says, that we are partakers of the divine nature,’ it must follow that 
the soul has the power of being without sin, just in the way that God Himself has.” For this have I read in 
the eleventh chapter of the book, which bears no title of its author, but is commonly reported to be the 
work of Coelestius,—expressed in these words: “Now how can anybody,” asks the author, “become a 
partaker of the thing from the condition and power of which he is distinctly declared to be a stranger?” 
Accordingly, the brethren who prepared these objections understood him to have said that man’s soul and 
God are of the same nature, and to have asserted that the soul is part of God; for thus they understood 
that he meant that the soul partakes of the same condition and power as God. Moreover in the last of the 
objections laid to his charge there occurs this position: “That pardon is not given to penitents according to 
the grace and mercy of God, but according to their own merits and effort, since through repentance they 
have been worthy of mercy.” Now all these dogmas, and the arguments which were advanced in support 
of them, were repudiated and anathematized by Pelagius, and his conduct herein was approved of by the 
judges, who accordingly pronounced that he had, by his rejection and anathema, condemned the opinions 
in question as contrary to the faith. Let us therefore rejoice—whatever may be the circumstances of the 
case, whether Coelestius laid down these theses or not, or whether Pelagius believed them or not—that 
the injurious principles of this new heresy were condemned before that ecclesiastical tribunal; and let us 
thank God for such a result, and proclaim His praises. 


CHAPTER 66 


THE HARSH MEASURES OF THE PELAGIANS AGAINST THE HOLY MONKS AND NUNS WHO BELONGED TO 
JEROME’S CHARGE 


Certain followers of Pelagius are said to have carried their support of his cause after these judicial 
proceedings to an incredible extent of perverseness and audacity. They are said to have most cruelly 
beaten and maltreated the servants and handmaidens of the Lord who lived under the care of the holy 
presbyter Jerome, slain his deacon, and burnt his monastic houses; whilst he himself, by God’s mercy, 
narrowly escaped the violent attacks of these impious assailants in the shelter of a well-defended fortress. 
However, I think it better becomes me to say nothing of these matters, but to wait and see what measures 
our brethren the bishops may deem it their duty to adopt concerning such scandalous enormities; for 
nobody can suppose that it is possible for them to pass them over without notice. Impious doctrines put 
forth by persons of this character it is no doubt the duty of all catholics, however remote their residence, 
to oppose and refute, and so to hinder all injury from such opinions wheresoever they may happen to find 
their way; but impious actions it belongs to the discipline of the episcopal authority on the spot to control, 
and they must be left for punishment to the bishops of the very place or immediate neighbourhood, to be 
dealt with as pastoral diligence and godly severity may suggest. We, therefore, who live at so great a 
distance, are bound to hope that such a stop may there be put to proceedings of this kind, that there may 
be no necessity elsewhere of further invoking judicial remedies. But what rather befits our personal 
activity is so to set forth the truth, that the minds of all those who have been severely wounded by the 
report, so widely spread everywhere, may be healed by the mercy of God following our efforts. With this 
desire, I must now at last terminate this work, which, should it succeed, as I hope, in commending itself to 
your mind, will, I trust, with the Lord’s blessing, become serviceable to its readers—recommended to 
them rather by your name than by my own, and through your care and diligence receiving a wider 
circulation. 


A Treatise On The Grace Of Christ, And On Original Sin 


(DE GRATIA CHRISTI, ET DE PECCATO ORIGINALI, CONTRA PELAGIUM.) 
EXTRACT FROM AUGUSTIN’S “RETRACTATIONS,” 
BY AURELIUS AUGUSTIN, BISHOP OF HIPPO; 
IN TWO BOOKS, 
WRITTEN AGAINST PELAGIUS AND COELESTIUS IN THE YEAR A.D. 418. 
TRANSLATED BY DR. HOLMES. 


BOOK II. CHAP. 50, ON THE FOLLOWING TREATISE, “DE GRATIA CHRISTI, ET DE PECCATO ORIGINALI.” 


“After the conviction and condemnation of the Pelagian heresy with its authors by the bishops of the 
Church of Rome,—first Innocent, and then Zosimus,—with the co-operation of letters of African councils, I 
wrote two books against them: one On the Grace of Christ, and the other On Original Sin. The work began 
with the following words: How greatly we rejoice on account of your bodily, and, above all, because of 
your Spiritual welfare.’” 


A TREATISE ON THE GRACE OF CHRIST, AND ON ORIGINAL SIN 


Book I 


On the Grace of Christ 


Wherein he shows that Pelagius is disingenuous in his confession of grace, inasmuch as he places grace 
either in nature and free will, or in law and teaching; and, moreover, asserts that it is merely the 
“possibility” (as he calls it) of will and action, and not the will and action itself, which is assisted by divine 
grace; and that this assisting grace, too, is given by God according to men’s merits; whilst he further 
thinks that they are so assisted for the sole purpose of being able the more easily to fulfil the 
commandments. Augustin examines those passages of his writings in which he boasted that he had 
bestowed express commendation on the grace of God, and points out how they can be interpreted as 
referring to law and teaching,—in other words, to the divine revelation and the example of Christ which 
are alike included in “the teaching,”—or else to the remission of sins; nor do they afford any evidence 
whatever that Pelagius really acknowledged Christian grace, in the sense of help rendered for the 
performance of right action to natural faculty and instruction, by the inspiration of a most glowing and 
luminous love; and he concludes with a request that Pelagius would seriously listen to Ambrose, whom he 
is so very fond of quoting, in his excellent eulogy in commendation of the grace of God. 


CHAPTER 1 [I.] 
INTRODUCTORY 


How greatly we rejoice on account of your bodily, and, above all, your spiritual welfare, my most sincerely 
attached brethren and beloved of God, Albina, Pinianus, and Melania, we cannot express in words; we 
therefore leave all this to your own thoughts and belief, in order that we may now rather speak of the 
matters on which you consulted us. We have, indeed, had to compose these words to the best of the ability 
which God has vouchsafed to us, while our messenger was in a hurry to be gone, and amidst many 
occupations, which are much more absorbing to me at Carthage than in any other place whatever. 


CHAPTER 2 [II.] 


SUSPICIOUS CHARACTER OF PELAGIUS’ CONFESSION AS TO THE NECESSITY OF GRACE FOR EVERY SINGLE ACT 
OF OURS 


You informed me in your letter, that you had entreated Pelagius to express in writing his condemnation of 
all that had been alleged against him; and that he had said, in the audience of you all: “I anathematize the 
man who either thinks or says that the grace of God, whereby Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners,’ is not necessary not only for every hour and for every moment, but also for every act of our lives: 
and those who endeavour to disannul it deserve everlasting punishment.” Now, whoever hears these 
words, and is ignorant of the opinion which he has clearly enough expressed in his books,—not those, 
indeed, which he declares to have been stolen from him in an incorrect form, nor those which he 
repudiates, but those even which he mentions in his own letter which he forwarded to Rome,—would 
certainly suppose that the views he holds are in strict accordance with the truth. But whoever notices 
what he openly declares in them, cannot fail to regard these statements with suspicion. Because, although 
he makes that grace of God whereby Christ came into the world to save sinners to consist simply in the 
remission of sins, he can still accommodate his words to this meaning, by alleging that the necessity of 
such grace for every hour and for every moment and for every action of our life, comes to this, that while 
we recollect and keep in mind the forgiveness of our past sins, we sin no more, aided not by any supply of 
power from without, but by the powers of our own will as it recalls to our mind, in every action we do, 
what advantage has been conferred upon us by the remission of sins. Then, again, whereas they are 
accustomed to say that Christ has given us assistance for avoiding sin, in that He has left us an example 
by living righteously and teaching what is right Himself, they have it in their power here also to 
accommodate their words, by affirming that this is the necessity of grace to us for every moment and for 
every action, namely, that we should in all our conversation regard the example of the Lord’s 
conversation. Your own fidelity, however, enables you clearly to perceive how such a profession of opinion 
as this differs from that true confession of grace which is now the question before us. And yet how easily 
can it be obscured and disguised by their ambiguous statements! 


CHAPTER 3 [III.] 
GRACE ACCORDING TO THE PELAGIANS 


But why should we wonder at this? For the same Pelagius, who in the Proceedings of the episcopal synod 
unhesitatingly condemned those who say “that God’s grace and assistance are not given for single acts, 
but consist in free will, or in law and teaching,” upon which points we were apt to think that he had 
expended all his subterfuges; and who also condemned such as affirm that the grace of God is bestowed in 
proportion to our merits:—is proved, notwithstanding, to hold, in the books which he has published on the 
freedom of the will, and which he mentions in the letter he sent to Rome, no other sentiments than those 
which he seemingly condemned. For that grace and help of God, by which we are assisted in avoiding sin, 
he places either in nature and free will, or else in the gift of the law and teaching; the result of which of 
course is this, that whenever God helps a man, He must be supposed to help him to turn away from evil 
and do good, by revealing to him and teaching him what he ought to do, but not with the additional 
assistance of His co-operation and inspiration of love, that he may accomplish that which he had 
discovered it to be his duty to do. 


CHAPTER 4 
PELAGIUS’ SYSTEM OF FACULTIES 


In his system, he posits and distinguishes three faculties, by which he says God’s commandments are 
fulfilled,—capacity, volition, and action: meaning by “capacity,” that by which a man is able to be 
righteous; by “volition” that by which he wills to be righteous; by “action,” that by which he actually is 
righteous. The first of these, the capacity, he allows to have been bestowed on us by the Creator of our 
nature; it is not in our power, and we possess it even against our will. The other two, however, the volition 
and the action, he asserts to be our own; and he assigns them to us so strictly as to contend that they 
proceed simply from ourselves. In short, according to his view, God’s grace has nothing to do with 
assisting those two faculties which he will have to be altogether our own, the volition and the action, but 
that only which is not in our own power and comes to us from God, namely the capacity; as if the faculties 
which are our own, that is, the volition and the action, have such avail for declining evil and doing good, 
that they require no divine help, whereas that faculty which we have of God, that is to say, the capacity, is 
so weak, that it is always assisted by the aid of grace. 


CHAPTER 5 [IV.] 
PELAGIUS’ OWN ACCOUNT OF THE FACULTIES, QUOTED 


Lest, however, it should chance to be said that we either do not correctly understand what he advances, 
or malevolently pervert to another meaning what he never meant to bear such a sense, I beg of you to 
consider his own actual words: “We distinguish,” says he, “three things, arranging them in a certain 
graduated order. We put in the first place ability;’ in the second, volition;’ and in the third, actuality.’ The 
ability’ we place in our nature, the volition’ in our will, and the actuality’ in the effect. The first, that is, 
the ability,’ properly belongs to God, who has bestowed it on His creature; the other two, that is, the 
volition’ and the actuality,’ must be referred to man, because they flow forth from the fountain of the will. 
For his willing, therefore, and doing a good work, the praise belongs to man; or rather both to man, and to 
God who has bestowed on him the capacity’ for his will and work, and who evermore by the help of His 
grace assists even this capacity. That a man is able to will and effect any good work, comes from God 
alone. So that this one faculty can exist, even when the other two have no being; but these latter cannot 
exist without that former one. I am therefore free not to have either a good volition or action; but I am by 
no means able not to have the capacity of good. This capacity is inherent in me, whether I will or no; nor 
does nature at any time receive in this point freedom for itself. Now the meaning of all this will be 
rendered clearer by an example or two. That we are able to see with our eyes is not of us; but it is our own 
that we make a good or a bad use of our eyes. So again (that I may, by applying a general case in 
illustration, embrace all), that we are able to do, say, think, any good thing, comes from Him who has 
endowed us with this ability,’ and who also assists this ability;’ but that we really do a good thing, or speak 
a good word, or think a good thought, proceeds from our own selves, because we are also able to turn all 
these into evil. Accordingly,—and this is a point which needs frequent repetition, because of your 
calumniation of us,—whenever we say that a man can live without sin, we also give praise to God by our 
acknowledgment of the capacity which we have received from Him, who has bestowed such ability’ upon 
us; and there is here no occasion for praising the human agent, since it is God’s matter alone that is for 
the moment treated of; for the question is not about willing,’ or effecting,’ but simply and solely about that 
which may possibly be.” 


CHAPTER 6 [V.] 
PELAGIUS AND PAUL OF DIFFERENT OPINIONS 


The whole of this dogma of Pelagius, observe, is carefully expressed in these words, and none other, in the 
third book of his treatise in defence of the liberty of the will, in which he has taken care to distinguish 
with so great subtlety these three things,—the “capacity,” the “volition,” and the “action,” that is, the 
“ability,” the “volition,” and the “actuality,”—that, whenever we read or hear of his acknowledging the 
assistance of divine grace in order to our avoidance of evil and accomplishment of good,—whatever he 


may mean by the said assistance of grace, whether law and the teaching or any other thing,—we are sure 
of what he says; nor can we run into any mistake by understanding him otherwise than he means. For we 
cannot help knowing that, according to his belief, it is not our “volition” nor our “action” which is assisted 
by the divine help, but solely our “capacity” to will and act, which alone of the three, as he affirms, we 
have of God. As if that faculty were infirm which God Himself placed in our nature; while the other two, 
which, as he would have it, are our own, are so strong and firm and self-sufficient as to require none of 
His help! so that He does not help us to will, nor help us to act, but simply helps us to the possibility of 
willing and acting. The apostle, however, holds the contrary, when he says, “Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling.” And that they might be sure that it was not simply in their being able to work 
(for this they had already received in nature and in teaching), but in their actual working, that they were 
divinely assisted, the apostle does not say to them, “For it is God that worketh in you to be able,” as if they 
already possessed volition and operation among their own resources, without requiring His assistance in 
respect of these two; but he says, “For it is God which worketh in you both to will and to perform of His 
own good pleasure;” or, as the reading runs in other copies, especially the Greek, “both to will and to 
operate.” Consider, now, whether the apostle did not thus long before foresee by the Holy Ghost that there 
would arise adversaries of the grace of God; and did not therefore declare that God works within us those 
two very things, even “willing” and “operating,” which this man so determined to be our own, as if they 
were in no wise assisted by the help of divine grace. 


CHAPTER 7 [VI.] 


PELAGIUS POSITS GOD’S AID ONLY FOR OUR “CAPACITY.” 


Let not Pelagius, however, in this way deceive incautious and simple persons, or even himself; for after 
saying, “Man is therefore to be praised for his willing and doing a good work,” he added, as if by way of 
correcting himself, these words: “Or rather, this praise belongs to man and to God.” It was not, however, 
that he wished to be understood as showing any deference to the sound doctrine, that it is “God which 
worketh in us both to will and to do,” that he thus expressed himself; but it is clear enough, on his own 
showing, why he added the latter clause, for he immediately subjoins: “Who has bestowed on him the 
capacity’ for this very will and work.” From his preceding words it is manifest that he places this capacity 
in our nature. Lest he should seem, however, to have said nothing about grace, he added these words: 
“And who evermore, by the help of His grace, assists this very capacity,”—”this very capacity,” observe; 
not “very will,” or “very action;” for if he had said so much as this, he would clearly not be at variance 
with the teaching of the apostle. But there are his words: “this very capacity;” meaning that very one of 
the three faculties which he had placed in our nature. This God “evermore assists by the help of His 
grace.” The result, indeed, is, that “the praise does not belong to man and to God,” because man so wills 
that yet God also inspires his volition with the ardour of love, or that man so works that God nevertheless 
also cooperates with him,—and without His help, what is man? But he has associated God in this praise in 
this wise, that were it not for the nature which God gave us in our creation wherewith we might be able to 
exercise volition and action, we should neither will nor act. 


CHAPTER 8 


GRACE, ACCORDING TO THE PELAGIANS, CONSISTS IN THE INTERNAL AND MANIFOLD ILLUMINATION OF THE 
MIND 


As to this natural capacity which, he allows, is assisted by the grace of God, it is by no means clear from 
the passage either what grace he means, or to what extent he supposes our nature to be assisted by it. 
But, as is the case in other passages in which he expresses himself with more clearness and decision, we 
may here also perceive that no other grace is intended by him as helping natural capacity than the law 
and the teaching. [VII.] For in one passage he says: “We are supposed by very ignorant persons to do 
wrong in this matter to divine grace, because we say that it by no means perfects sanctity in us without 
our will,—as if God could have imposed any command on His grace, without also supplying the help of His 
grace to those on whom he imposed His commands, so that men might more easily accomplish through 
grace what they are required to do by their free will.” Then, as if he meant to explain what grace he 
meant, he immediately went on to add these words: “And this grace we for our part do not, as you 
suppose, allow to consist merely in the law, but also in the help of God.” Now who can help wishing that 
he would show us what grace it is that he would have us understand? Indeed, we have the strongest 
reason for desiring him to tell us what he means by saying that he does not allow grace merely to consist 
in the law. Whilst, however, we are in the suspense of our expectation, observe, I pray you, what he has 
further to tell us: “God helps us,” says he, “by His teaching and revelation, whilst He opens the eyes of our 
heart; whilst He points out to us the future, that we may not be absorbed in the present; whilst He 
discovers to us the snares of the devil; whilst He enlightens us with the manifold and ineffable gift of 
heavenly grace.” He then concludes his statement with a kind of absolution: “Does the man,” he asks, 
“who says all this appear to you to be a denier of grace? Does he not acknowledge both man’s free will 
and God’s grace?” But, after all, he has not got beyond his commendation of the law and of teaching; 
assiduously inculcating this as the grace that helps us, and so following up the idea with which he had 
started, when he said, “We, however, allow it to consist in the help of God.” God’s help, indeed, he 
supposed must be recommended to us by manifold lures; by setting forth teaching and revelation, the 


opening of the eyes of the heart, the demonstration of the future, the discovery of the devil’s wiles, and 
the illumination of our minds by the varied and indescribable gift of heavenly grace,—all this, of course, 
with a view to our learning the commandments and promises of God. And what else is this than placing 
God’s grace in “the law and the teaching”? 


CHAPTER 9 [VIII.] 
THE LAW ONE THING, GRACE ANOTHER. THE UTILITY OF THE LAW 


Hence, then, it is clear that he acknowledges that grace whereby God points out and reveals to us what 
we are bound to do; but not that whereby He endows and assists us to act, since the knowledge of the law, 
unless it be accompanied by the assistance of grace, rather avails for producing the transgression of the 
commandment. “Where there is no law,” says the apostle, “there is no transgression;” and again: “I had 
not known lust except the law had said, Thou shalt not covet.” Therefore so far are the law and grace from 
being the same thing, that the law is not only unprofitable, but it is absolutely prejudicial, unless grace 
assists it; and the utility of the law may be shown by this, that it obliges all whom it proves guilty of 
transgression to betake themselves to grace for deliverance and help to overcome their evil lusts. For it 
rather commands than assists; it discovers disease, but does not heal it; nay, the malady that is not healed 
is rather aggravated by it, so that the cure of grace is more earnestly and anxiously sought for, inasmuch 
as “The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” “For if there had been a law given which could have given 
life, verily righteousness should have been by the law.” To what extent, however, the law gives assistance, 
the apostle informs us when he says immediately afterwards: “The Scripture hath concluded all under sin, 
that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe.” Wherefore, says the apostle, 
“the law was our schoolmaster in Christ Jesus.” Now this very thing is serviceable to proud men, to be 
more firmly and manifestly “concluded under sin,” so that none may pre-sumptuously endeavour to 
accomplish their justification by means of free will as if by their own resources; but rather “that every 
mouth may be stopped, and all the world may become guilty before God. Because by the deeds of the law 
there shall no flesh be justified in His sight: for by the law is the knowledge of sin. But now the 
righteousness of God without the law is manifested, being witnessed by the law and the prophets.” How 
then manifested without the law, if witnessed by the law? For this very reason the phrase is not, 
“manifested without the law,” but “the righteousness without the law,” because it is “the righteousness of 
God;” that is, the righteousness which we have not from the law, but from God,—not the righteousness, 
indeed, which by reason of His commanding it, causes us fear through our knowledge of it; but rather the 
righteousness which by reason of His bestowing it, is held fast and maintained by us through our loving it, 
—”so that he that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” 


CHAPTER 10 [IX.] 
WHAT PURPOSE THE LAW SUBSERVES 


What object, then, can this man gain by accounting the law and the teaching to be the grace whereby we 
are helped to work righteousness? For, in order that it may help much, it must help us to feel our need of 
grace. No man, indeed, is able to fulfil the law through the law. “Love is the fulfilling of the law.” And the 
love of God is not shed abroad in our hearts by the law, but by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us. 
Grace, therefore, is pointed at by the law, in order that the law may be fulfilled by grace. Now what does it 
avail for Pelagius, that he declares the self-same thing under different phrases, that he may not be 
understood to place in law and teaching that grace which, as he avers, assists the “capacity” of our 
nature? So far, indeed, as I can conjecture, the reason why he fears being so understood is, because he 
condemned all those who maintain that God’s grace and help are not given for a man’s single actions, but 
exist rather in his freedom, or in the law and teaching. And yet he supposes that he escapes detection by 
the shifts he so constantly employs for disguising what he means by his formula of “law and teaching” 
under so many various phrases. 


CHAPTER 11 [X.] 
PELAGIUS’ DEFINITION OF HOW GOD HELPS US: “HE PROMISES US FUTURE GLORY.” 


For in another passage, after asserting at length that it is not by the help of God, but out of our own 
selves, that a good will is formed within us, he confronted himself with a question out of the apostle’s 
epistle; and he asked this question: “How will this stand consistently with the apostle’s words, It is God 
that worketh in you both to will and to perfect’?” Then, in order to obviate this opposing authority, which 
he plainly saw to be most thoroughly contrasted with his own dogma, he went on at once to add: “He 
works in us to will what is good, to will what is holy, when He rouses us from our devotion to earthly 
desires, and from our love of the present only, after the manner of brute animals, by the magnitude of the 
future glory and the promise of its rewards; when by revealing wisdom to us He stirs up our sluggish will 
to a longing after God; when (what you are not afraid to deny in another passage) he persuades us to 
everything which is good.” Now what can be plainer, than that by the grace whereby God works within us 
to will what is good, he means nothing else than the law and the teaching? For in the law and the teaching 
of the holy Scriptures are promised future glory and its great rewards. To the teaching also appertains the 


revelation of wisdom, whilst it is its further function to direct our thoughts to everything that is good. And 
if between teaching and persuading (or rather exhorting) there seems to be a difference, yet even this is 
provided for in the general term “teaching,” which is contained in the several discourses or letters; for the 
holy Scriptures both teach and exhort, and in the processes of teaching and exhorting there is room 
likewise for man’s operation. We, however, on our side would fain have him sometime confess that grace, 
by which not only future glory in all its magnitude is promised, but also is believed in and hoped for; by 
which wisdom is not only revealed, but also loved; by which everything that is good is not only 
recommended, but pressed upon us until we accept it. For all men do not possess faith, who hear the Lord 
in the Scriptures promising the kingdom of heaven; nor are all men persuaded, who are counselled to 
come to Him, who says, “Come unto me, all ye that labour.” They, however, who have faith are the same 
who are also persuaded to come to Him. This He Himself set forth most plainly, when He said, “No man 
can come to me, except the Father, which hath sent me, draw him.” And some verses afterwards, when 
speaking of such as believe not, He says, “Therefore said I unto you, that no man can come unto me 
except it were given unto him of my Father.” This is the grace which Pelagius ought to acknowledge, if he 
wishes not only to be called a Christian, but to be one. 


CHAPTER 12 [XI.] 


THE SAME CONTINUED: “HE REVEALS WISDOM.” 


But what shall I say about the revelation of wisdom? For there is no man who can in the present life very 
well hope to attain to the great revelations which were given to the Apostle Paul; and of course it is 
impossible to suppose that anything was accustomed in these revelations to be made known to him but 
what appertained to wisdom. Yet for all this he says: “Lest I should be exalted above measure through the 
abundance of the revelations, there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet 
me. For this thing I besought the Lord thrice, that He would take it away from me. And He said unto me, 
My grace is sufficient for thee; for my strength is made perfect in weakness.” Now, undoubtedly, if there 
were already in the apostle that perfection of love which admitted of no further addition, and which could 
be puffed up no more, there could have been no further need of the messenger of Satan to buffet him, and 
thereby to repress the excessive elation which might arise from abundance of revelations. What means 
this elation, however, but a being puffed up? And of love it has been indeed most truly said, “Love 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up.” This love, therefore, was still in process of constant increase in the 
great apostle, day by day, as long as his “inward man was renewed day by day,” and would then be 
perfected, no doubt, when he was got beyond the reach of all further vaunting and elation. But at that 
time his mind was still in a condition to be inflated by an abundance of revelations before it was perfected 
in the solid edifice of love; for he had not arrived at the goal and apprehended the prize, to which he was 
reaching forward in his course. 


CHAPTER 13 [XII.] 
GRACE CAUSES US TO DO 


To him, therefore, who is reluctant to endure the troublesome process, whereby this vaunting disposition 
is restrained, before he attains to the ultimate and highest perfection of charity, it is most properly said, 
“My grace is sufficient for thee; for my strength is made perfect in weakness,”—in weakness, that is, not 
of the flesh only, as this man supposes, but both of the flesh and of the mind; because the mind, too, was, 
in comparison of that last stage of complete perfection, weak, and to it also was assigned, in order to 
check its elation, that messenger of Satan, the thorn in the flesh; although it was very strong, in contrast 
with the carnal or animal faculties, which as yet understand not the things of the Spirit of God. Inasmuch, 
then, as strength is made perfect in weakness, whoever does not own himself to be weak, is not in the way 
to be perfected. This grace, however, by which strength is perfected in weakness, conducts all who are 
predestinated and called according to the divine purpose to the state of the highest perfection and glory. 
By such grace it is effected, not only that we discover what ought to be done, but also that we do what we 
have discovered,—not only that we believe what ought to be loved, but also that we love what we have 
believed. 


CHAPTER 14 [XII.] 


THE RIGHTEOUSNESS WHICH IS OF GOD, AND THE RIGHTEOUSNESS WHICH IS OF THE LAW 


If this grace is to be called “teaching,” let it at any rate be so called in such wise that God may be believed 
to infuse it, along with an ineffable sweetness, more deeply and more internally, not only by their agency 
who plant and water from without, but likewise by His own too who ministers in secret His own increase, 
—in such a way, that He not only exhibits truth, but likewise imparts love. For it is thus that God teaches 
those who have been called according to His purpose, giving them simultaneously both to know what they 
ought to do, and to do what they know. Accordingly, the apostle thus speaks to the Thessalonians: “As 
touching love of the brethren, ye need not that I write unto you; for ye yourselves are taught of God to 
love one another.” And then, by way of proving that they had been taught of God, he subjoined: “And 
indeed ye do it towards all the brethren which are in all Macedonia.” As if the surest sign that you have 


been taught of God, is that you put into practice what you have been taught. Of that character are all who 
are called according to God’s purpose, as it is written in the prophets: “They shall be all taught of God.” 
The man, however, who has learned what ought to be done, but does it not, has not as yet been “taught of 
God” according to grace, but only according to the law,—not according to the spirit, but only according to 
the letter. Although there are many who appear to do what the law commands, through fear of 
punishment, not through love of righteousness; and such righteousness as this the apostle calls “his own 
which is after the law,”—a thing as it were commanded, not given. When, indeed, it has been given, it is 
not called our own righteousness, but God’s; because it becomes our own only so that we have it from 
God. These are the apostle’s words: “That I may be found in Him, not having mine own righteousness 
which is of the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ the righteousness which is of God by 
faith.” So great, then, is the difference between the law and grace, that although the law is undoubtedly of 
God, yet the righteousness which is “of the law” is not “of God,” but the righteousness which is 
consummated by grace is “of God.” The one is designated “the righteousness of the law,” because it is 
done through fear of the curse of the law; while the other is called “the righteousness of God,” because it 
is bestowed through the beneficence of His grace, so that it is not a terrible but a pleasant commandment, 
according to the prayer in the psalm: “Good art Thou, O Lord, therefore in Thy goodness teach me Thy 
righteousness;” that is, that I may not be compelled like a slave to live under the law with fear of 
punishment; but rather in the freedom of love may be delighted to live with law as my companion. When 
the freeman keeps a commandment, he does it readily. And whosoever learns his duty in this spirit, does 
everything that he has learned ought to be done. 


CHAPTER 15 [XIV] 


HE WHO HAS BEEN TAUGHT BY GRACE ACTUALLY COMES TO CHRIST 


Now as touching this kind of teaching, the Lord also says: “Every man that hath heard, and hath learned 
of the Father, cometh unto me.” Of the man, therefore, who has not come, it cannot be correctly said: 
“Has heard and has learned that it is his duty to come to Him, but he is not willing to do what he has 
learned.” It is indeed absolutely improper to apply such a statement to that method of teaching, whereby 
God teaches by grace. For if, as the Truth says, “Every man that hath learned cometh,” it follows, of 
course, that whoever does not come has not learned. But who can fail to see that a man’s coming or not 
coming is by the determination of his will? This determination, however, may stand alone, if the man does 
not come; but if he does come, it cannot be without assistance; and such assistance, that he not only 
knows what it is he ought to do, but also actually does what he thus knows. And thus, when God teaches, 
it is not by the letter of the law, but by the grace of the Spirit. Moreover, He so teaches, that whatever a 
man learns, he not only sees with his perception, but also desires with his choice, and accomplishes in 
action. By this mode, therefore, of divine instruction, volition itself, and performance itself, are assisted, 
and not merely the natural “capacity” of willing and performing. For if nothing but this “capacity” of ours 
were assisted by this grace, the Lord would rather have said, “Every man that hath heard and hath 
learned of the Father may possibly come unto me.” This, however, is not what He said; but His words are 
these: “Every man that hath heard and hath learned of the Father cometh unto me.” Now the possibility of 
coming Pelagius places in nature, or even—as we found him attempting to say some time ago—in grace 
(whatever that may mean according to him),—when he says, “whereby this very capacity is assisted;” 
whereas the actual coming lies in the will and act. It does not, however, follow that he who may come 
actually comes, unless he has also willed and acted for the coming. But every one who has learned of the 
Father not only has the possibility of coming, but comes; and in this result are already included the motion 
of the capacity, the affection of the will, and the effect of the action. 


CHAPTER 16 [XV.] 


WE NEED DIVINE AID IN THE USE OF OUR POWERS. ILLUSTRATION FROM SIGHT 


Now what is the use of his examples, if they do not really accomplish his own promise of making his 
meaning clearer to us; not, indeed, that we are bound to admit their sense, but that we may discover more 
plainly and openly what is his drift and purpose in using them? “That we are able,” says he, “to see with 
our eyes is not of us; but it is of us that we make a good or a bad use of our sight.” Well, there is an 
answer for him in the psalm, in which the psalmist says to God, “Turn Thou away mine eyes, that they 
behold not iniquity.” Now although this was said of the eyes of the mind, it still follows from it, that in 
respect of our bodily eyes there is either a good use or a bad use that may be made of them: not in the 
literal sense merely of a good sight when the eyes are sound, and a bad sight when they are bleared, but 
in the moral sense of a right sight when it is directed towards succouring the helpless, or a bad sight 
when its object is the indulgence of lust. For although both the pauper who is succoured, and the woman 
who is lusted after, are seen by these external eyes; it is after all from the inner eyes that either 
compassion in the one case or lust in the other proceeds. How then is it that the prayer is offered to God, 
“Turn Thou away mine eyes, that they behold not iniquity”? Or why is that asked for which lies within our 
own power, if it be true that God does not assist the will? 


CHAPTER 17 [XVI.] 
DOES PELAGIUS DESIGNEDLY REFRAIN FROM OPENLY SAYING THAT ALL GOOD ACTION IS FROM GOD? 


“That we are able to speak,” says he, “is of God; but that we make a good or a bad use of speech is of 
ourselves.” He, however, who has made the most excellent use of speech does not teach us so. “For,” says 
He, “it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you.” “So, again,” adds Pelagius, 
“that I may, by applying a general case in illustration, embrace all,—that we are able to do, say, think, any 
good thing, comes from Him who has endowed us with this ability, and who also assists it.” Observe how 
even here he repeats his former meaning—that of these three, capacity, volition, action, it is only the 
capacity which receives help. Then, by way of completely stating what he intends to say, he adds: “But 
that we really do a good thing, or speak a good word, or think a good thought, proceeds from our own 
selves.” He forgot what he had before said by way of correcting, as it were, his own words; for after 
saying, “Man is to be praised therefore for his willing and doing a good work,” he at once goes on to 
modify his statement thus: “Or rather, this praise belongs both to man, and to God who has given him the 
capacity of this very will and work.” Now what is the reason why he did not remember this admission 
when giving his examples, so as to say this much at least after quoting them: “That we are able to do, say, 
think any good thing, comes from Him who has given us this ability, and who also assists it. That, however, 
we really do a good thing, or speak a good word, or think a good thought, proceeds both from ourselves 
and from Him!” This, however, he has not said. But, if 1 am not mistaken, I think I see why he was afraid 
to do so. 


CHAPTER 18 [XVII] 
HE DISCOVERS THE REASON OF PELAGIUS’ HESITATION SO TO SAY 


For, when wishing to point out why this lies within our own competency, he says: “Because we are able to 
turn all these actions into evil.” This, then, was the reason why he was afraid to admit that such an action 
proceeds “both from ourselves and from God,” lest it should be objected to him in reply: “If the fact of our 
doing, speaking, thinking anything good, is owing both to ourselves and to God, because He has endowed 
us with this ability, then it follows that our doing, thinking, speaking evil things, is due to ourselves and to 
God, because He has here also endowed us with ability of indifferency; the conclusion from this being— 
and God forbid that we should admit any such—that just as God is associated with ourselves in the praise 
of good actions, so must He share with us the blame of evil actions.” For that “capacity” with which He 
has endowed us makes us capable alike of good actions and of evil ones. 


CHAPTER 19 [XVIII.] 


THE TWO ROOTS OF ACTION, LOVE AND CUPIDITY; AND EACH BRINGS FORTH ITS OWN FRUIT 


Concerning this “capacity,” Pelagius thus writes in the first book of his Defence of Free Will: “Now,” says 
he, “we have implanted in us by God a capacity for either part. It resembles, as I may say, a fruitful and 
fecund root which yields and produces diversely according to the will of man, and which is capable, at the 
planter’s own choice, of either shedding a beautiful bloom of virtues, or of bristling with the thorny 
thickets of vices.” Scarcely heeding what he says, he here makes one and the same root productive both 
of good and evil fruits, in opposition to gospel truth and apostolic teaching. For the Lord declares that “a 
good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit;” and when the 
Apostle Paul says that covetousness is “the root of all evils,” he intimates to us, of course, that love may be 
regarded as the root of all good things. On the supposition, therefore, that two trees, one good and the 
other corrupt, represent two human beings, a good one and a bad, what else is the good man except one 
with a good will, that is, a tree with a good root? And what is the bad man except one with a bad will, that 
is, a tree with a bad root? The fruits which spring from such roots and trees are deeds, are words, are 
thoughts, which proceed, when good, from a good will, and when evil, from an evil one. 


CHAPTER 20 [XIX.] 
HOW A MAN MAKES A GOOD OR A BAD TREE 


Now a man makes a good tree when he receives the grace of God. For it is not by himself that he makes 
himself good instead of evil; but it is of Him, and through Him, and in Him who is always good. And in 
order that he may not only be a good tree, but also bear good fruit, it is necessary for him to be assisted 
by the self-same grace, without which he can do nothing good. For God Himself cooperates in the 
production of fruit in good trees, when He both externally waters and tends them by the agency of His 
servants, and internally by Himself also gives the increase. A man, however, makes a corrupt tree when he 
makes himself corrupt, when he falls away from Him who is the unchanging good; for such a declension 
from Him is the origin of an evil will. Now this decline does not initiate some other corrupt nature, but it 
corrupts that which has been already created good. When this corruption, however, has been healed, no 
evil remains; for although nature no doubt had received an injury, yet nature was not itself a blemish. 


CHAPTER 21 [XX.] 


LOVE THE ROOT OF ALL GOOD THINGS; CUPIDITY, OF ALL EVIL ONES 


The “capacity,” then, of which we speak is not (as he supposes) the one identical root both of good things 
and evil. For the love which is the root of good things is quite different from the cupidity which is the root 
of evil things—as different, indeed, as virtue is from vice. But without doubt this “capacity” is capable of 
either root: because a man is not only able to possess love, whereby the tree becomes a good one; but he 
is likewise able to have cupidity, which makes the tree evil. This human cupidity, however, which is a vice, 
has for its author man, or man’s deceiver, but not man’s Creator. It is indeed that “lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, which is not of the Father, but is of the world.” And who can be 
ignorant of the usage of the Scripture, which under the designation of “the world” is accustomed to 
describe those who inhabit the world? 


CHAPTER 22 [XXI.] 
LOVE IS A GOOD WILL 


That love, however, which is a virtue, comes to us from God, not from ourselves, according to the 
testimony of Scripture, which says: “Love is of God; and every one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth 
God: for God is love.” It is on the principle of this love that one can best understand the passage, 
“Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin;” as well as the sentence, “And he cannot sin.” Because 
the love according to which we are born of God “doth not behave itself unseemly,” and “thinketh no evil.” 
Therefore, whenever a man sins, it is not according to love: but it is according to cupidity that he commits 
sin; and following such a disposition, he is not born of God. Because, as it has been already stated, “the 
capacity” of which we speak is capable of either root. When, therefore, the Scripture says, “Love is of 
God,” or still more pointedly, “God is love;” when the Apostle John so very emphatically exclaims, “Behold 
what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called, and be, the sons of 
God!” with what face can this writer, on hearing that “God is love,” persist in maintaining his opinion, that 
we bare of God one only of those three, namely, “the capacity;” whereas it is of ourselves that we have 
“the good will” and “the good action?” As if, indeed, this good will were a different thing from that love 
which the Scripture so loudly proclaims to have come to us from God, and to have been given to us by the 
Father, that we might become His children. 


CHAPTER 23 [XXII.] 
PELAGIUS’ DOUBLE DEALING CONCERNING THE GROUND OF THE CONFERRENCE OF GRACE 


Perhaps, however, our own antecedent merits caused this gift to be bestowed upon us; as this writer has 
already suggested in reference to God’s grace, in that work which he addressed to a holy virgin, whom he 
mentions in the letter sent by him to Rome. For, after adducing the testimony of the Apostle James, in 
which he says, “Submit yourselves unto God; but resist the devil, and he will flee from you,” he goes on to 
say: “He shows us how we ought to resist the devil, if we submit ourselves indeed to God and by doing His 
will merit His divine grace, and by the help of the Holy Ghost more easily withstand the evil spirit.” Judge, 
then, how sincere was his condemnation in the Palestine Synod of those persons who say that God’s grace 
is conferred on us according to our merits! Have we any doubt as to his still holding this opinion, and 
most openly proclaiming it? Well, how could that confession of his before the bishops have been true and 
real? Had he already written the book in which he most explicitly alleges that grace is bestowed on us 
according to our deserts—the very position which he without any reservation condemned at that Synod in 
the East? Let him frankly acknowledge that he once held the opinion, but that he holds it no longer; so 
should we most frankly rejoice in his improvement. As it is, however, when, besides other objections, this 
one was laid to his charge which we are now discussing, he said in reply: “Whether these are the opinions 
of Coelestius or not, is the concern of those who affirm that they are. For my own part, indeed, I never 
entertained such views; on the contrary, I anathematize every one who does entertain them.” But how 
could he “never have entertained such views,” when he had already composed this work? Or how does he 
still “anathematize everybody who entertains these views,” if he afterwards composed this work? 


CHAPTER 24 


PELAGIUS PLACES FREE WILL AT THE BASIS OF ALL TURNING TO GOD FOR GRACE 


But perhaps he may meet us with this rejoinder, that in the sentence before us he spoke of our “meriting 
the divine grace by doing the will of God,” in the sense that grace is added to those who believe and lead 
godly lives, whereby they may boldly withstand the tempter; whereas their very first reception of grace 
was, that they might do the will of God. Lest, then, he make such a rejoinder, consider some other words 
of his on this subject: “The man,” says he, “who hastens to the Lord, and desires to be directed by Him, 
that is, who makes his own will depend upon God’s, who moreover cleaves so closely to the Lord as to 
become (as the apostle says) one spirit’ with Him, does all this by nothing else than by his freedom of 
will.” Observe how great a result he has here stated to be accomplished only by our freedom of will; and 


how, in fact, he supposes us to cleave to God without the help of God: for such is the force of his words, 
“by nothing else than by his own freedom of will.” So that, after we have cleaved to the Lord without His 
help, we even then, because of such adhesion of our own, deserve to be assisted. [XXIII.] For he goes on to 
say: “Whosoever makes a right use of this” (that is, rightly uses his freedom of will), “does so entirely 
surrender himself to God, and does so completely mortify his own will, that he is able to say with the 
apostle, Nevertheless it is already not I that live, but Christ liveth in me;’ and He placeth his heart in the 
hand of God, so that He turneth it whithersoever He willeth.’“ Great indeed is the help of the grace of 
God, so that He turns our heart in whatever direction He pleases. But according to this writer’s foolish 
opinion, however great the help may be, we deserve it all at the moment when, without any assistance 
beyond the liberty of our will, we hasten to the Lord, desire His guidance and direction, suspend our own 
will entirely on His, and by close adherence to Him become one spirit with Him. Now all these vast 
courses of goodness we (according to him) accomplish, forsooth, simply by the freedom of our own free 
will; and by reason of such antecedent merits we so secure His grace, that He turns our heart which way 
soever He pleases. Well, now, how is that grace which is not gratuitously conferred? How can it be grace, 
if it is given in payment of a debt? How can that be true which the apostle says, “It is not of yourselves, 
but it is the gift of God; not of works, lest any man should boast;” and again, “If it is of grace, then is it no 
more of works, otherwise grace is no more grace:” how, I repeat, can this be true, if such meritorious 
works precede as to procure for us the bestowal of grace? Surely, under the circumstances, there can be 
no gratuitous gift, but only the recompense of a due reward. Is it the case, then, that in order to find their 
way to the help of God, men run to God without God’s help? And in order that we may receive God’s help 
while cleaving to Him, do we without His help cleave to God? What greater gift, or even what similar gift, 
could grace itself bestow upon any man, if he has already without grace been able to make himself one 
spirit with the Lord by no other power than that of his own free will? 


CHAPTER 25 [XXIV.] 
GOD BY HIS WONDERFUL POWER WORKS IN OUR HEARTS GOOD DISPOSITIONS OF OUR WILL 


Now I want him to tell us whether that king of Assyria, whose holy wife Esther “abhorred his bed,” whilst 
sitting upon the throne of his kingdom, and clothed in all his glorious apparel, adorned all over with gold 
and precious stones, and dreadful in his majesty when he raised his face, which was inflamed with anger, 
in the midst of his splendour, and beheld her, with the glare of a wild bull in the fierceness of his 
indignation; and the queen was afraid, and her colour changed as she fainted, and she bowed herself upon 
the head of the maid that went before her;—I want him to tell us whether this king had yet “hastened to 
the Lord, and had desired to be directed by Him, and had subordinated his own will to His, and had, by 
cleaving fast to God, become one spirit with Him, simply by the force of his own free will.” Had he 
surrendered himself wholly to God, and entirely mortified his own will, and placed his heart in the hand of 
God? I suppose that anybody who should think this of the king, in the state he was then in, would be not 
foolish only, but even mad. And yet God converted him, and turned his indignation into gentleness. Who, 
however, can fail to see how much greater a task it is to change and turn wrath completely into 
gentleness, than to bend the heart to something, when it is not preoccupied with either affection, but is 
indifferently poised between the two? Let them therefore read and understand, observe and acknowledge, 
that it is not by law and teaching uttering their lessons from without, but by a secret, wonderful, and 
ineffable power operating within, that God works in men’s hearts not only revelations of the truth, but 
also good dispositions of the will. 


CHAPTER 26 [XXV.] 


THE PELAGIAN GRACE OF “CAPACITY” EXPLODED. THE SCRIPTURE TEACHES THE NEED OF GOD’S HELP IN 
DOING, SPEAKING, AND THINKING, ALIKE 


Let Pelagius, therefore, cease at last to deceive both himself and others by his disputations against the 
grace of God. It is not on account of only one of these three—that is to say, of the “capacity” of a good will 
and work—that the grace of God towards us ought to be proclaimed; but also on account of the good 
“will” and “work” themselves. This “capacity,” indeed, according to his definition, avails for both 
directions; and yet our sins must not also be attributed to God in consequence, as our good actions, 
according to his view, are attributed to Him owing to the same capacity. It is not only, therefore, on this 
account that the help of God’s grace is maintained, because it assists our natural capacity. He must cease 
to say, “That we are able to do, say, think any good, is from Him who has given us this ability, and who also 
assists this ability; whereas that we really do a good thing, or speak a good word, or think a good thought, 
proceeds from our own selves.” He must, I repeat, cease to say this. For God has not only given us the 
ability and aids it, but He further works in us “to will and to do.” It is not because we do not will, or do not 
do, that we will and do nothing good, but because we are without His help. How can he say, “That we are 
able to do good is of God, but that we actually do it is of ourselves,” when the apostle tells us that he 
“prays to God” in behalf of those to whom he was writing, “that they should do no evil, but that they 
should do that which is good?” His words are not, “We pray that ye be able to do nothing evil;” but, “that 
ye do no evil.” Neither does he say, “that ye be able to do good;” but, “that ye do good.” Forasmuch as it is 
written, “As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God,” it follows that, in order that 
they may do that which is good, they must be led by Him who is good. How can Pelagius say, “That we are 


able to make a good use of speech comes from God; but that we do actually make this good use of speech 
proceeds from ourselves,” when the Lord declares, “It is the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you”? 
He does not say, “It is not you who have given to yourselves the power of speaking well;” but His words 
are, “It is not ye that speak.” Nor does He say, “It is the Spirit of your Father which giveth, or hath given, 
you the power to speak well;” but He says, “which speaketh in you.” He does not allude to the motion of 
“the capacity,” but He asserts the effect of the co-operation. How can this arrogant asserter of free will 
say, “That we are able to think a good thought comes from God, but that we actually think a good thought 
proceeds from ourselves”? He has his answer from the humble preacher of grace, who says, “Not that we 
are sufficient of ourselves to think anything as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of God.” Observe he 
does not say, “to be able to think anything;” but, “to think anything.” 


CHAPTER 27 [XXVI.] 
WHAT TRUE GRACE IS, AND WHEREFORE GIVEN. MERITS DO NOT PRECEDE GRACE 


Now even Pelagius should frankly confess that this grace is plainly set forth in the inspired Scriptures; nor 
should he with shameless effrontery hide the fact that he has too long opposed it, but admit it with 
salutary regret; so that the holy Church may cease to be harassed by his stubborn persistence, and rather 
rejoice in his sincere conversion. Let him distinguish between knowledge and love, as they ought to be 
distinguished; because “knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth.” And then knowledge no longer puffeth 
up when love builds up. And inasmuch as each is the gift of God (although one is less, and the other 
greater), he must not extol our righteousness above the praise which is due to Him who justifies us, in 
such a way as to assign to the lesser of these two gifts the help of divine grace, and to claim the greater 
one for the human will. And should he consent that we receive love from the grace of God, he must not 
suppose that any merits of our own preceded our reception of the gift. For what merits could we possibly 
have had at the time when we loved not God? In order, indeed, that we might receive that love whereby 
we might love, we were loved while as yet we had no love ourselves. This the Apostle John most expressly 
declares: “Not that we loved God,” says he, “but that He loved us;” and again, “We love Him, because He 
first loved us.” Most excellently and truly spoken! For we could not have wherewithal to love Him, unless 
we received it from Him in His first loving us. And what good could we possibly do if we possessed no 
love? Or how could we help doing good if we have love? For although God’s commandment appears 
sometimes to be kept by those who do not love Him, but only fear Him; yet where there is no love, no 
good work is imputed, nor is there any good work, rightly so called; because “whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin,” and “faith worketh by love.” Hence also that grace of God, whereby “His love is shed abroad in our 
hearts through the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us,” must be so confessed by the man who would make 
a true confession, as to show his undoubting belief that nothing whatever in the way of goodness 
pertaining to godliness and real holiness can be accomplished without it. Not after the fashion of him who 
clearly enough shows us what he thinks of it when he says, that “grace is bestowed in order that what God 
commands may be the more easily fulfilled;” which of course means, that even without grace God’s 
commandments may, although less easily, yet actually, be accomplished. 


CHAPTER 28 [XXVII.] 
PELAGIUS TEACHES THAT SATAN MAY BE RESISTED WITHOUT THE HELP OF THE GRACE OF GOD 


In the book which he addressed to a certain holy virgin, there is a passage which I have already 
mentioned, wherein he plainly indicates what he holds on this subject; for he speaks of our “deserving the 
grace of God, and by the help of the Holy Ghost more easily resisting the evil spirit.” Now why did he 
insert the phrase “more easily”? Was not the sense already complete: “And by the help of the Holy Ghost 
resisting the evil spirit”? But who can fail to perceive what an injury he has done by this insertion? He 
wants it, of course, to be supposed, that so great are the powers of our nature, which he is in such a hurry 
to exalt, that even without the assistance of the Holy Ghost the evil spirit can be resisted—less easily it 
may be, but still in a certain measure. 


CHAPTER 29 [XXVIII.] 
WHEN HE SPEAKS OF GOD’S HELP, HE MEANS IT ONLY TO HELP US DO WHAT WITHOUT IT WE STILL COULD DO 


Again, in the first book of his Defence of the Freedom of the Will, he says: “But while we have within us a 
free will so strong and so stedfast against sinning, which our Maker has implanted in human nature 
generally, still, by His unspeakable goodness, we are further defended by His own daily help.” What need 
is there of such help, if free will is so strong and so stedfast against sinning? But here, as before, he would 
have it understood that the purpose of the alleged assistance is, that that may be more easily 
accomplished by grace which he nevertheless supposes may be effected, less easily, no doubt, but yet 
actually, without grace. 


CHAPTER 30 [XXIX.] 


WHAT PELAGIUS THINKS IS NEEDFUL FOR EASE OF PERFORMANCE IS REALLY NECESSARY FOR THE 
PERFORMANCE 


In like manner, in another passage of the same book, he says: “In order that men may more easily 
accomplish by grace that which they are commanded to do by free will.” Now, expunge the phrase “more 
easily,” and you leave not only a full, but also a sound sense, if it be regarded as meaning simply this: 
“That men may accomplish through grace what they are commanded to do by free will.” The addition of 
the words “more easily,” however, tacitly suggests the possibility of accomplishing good works even 
without the grace of God. But such a meaning is disallowed by Him who says, “Without me ye can do 
nothing.” 


CHAPTER 31 [XXX.] 
PELAGIUS AND COELESTIUS NOWHERE REALLY ACKNOWLEDGE GRACE 


Let him amend all this, that if human infirmity has erred in subjects so profound, he may not add to the 
error diabolical deception and wilfulness, either by denying what he has really believed, or by maintaining 
what he has rashly believed, after he has once discovered, on recollecting the light of truth, that he ought 
never to have so believed. As for that grace, indeed, by which we are justified,—in other words, whereby 
“the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us,”—I have nowhere, 
in those writings of Pelagius and Coelestius which I have had the opportunity of reading, found them 
acknowledging it as it ought to be acknowledged. In no passage at all have I observed them recognising 
“the children of the promise,” concerning whom the apostle thus speaks: “They which are children of the 
flesh, these are not the children of God; but the children of the promise are counted for the seed.” For 
that which God promises we do not ourselves bring about by our own choice or natural power, but He 
Himself effects it by grace. 


CHAPTER 32 


WHY THE PELAGIANS DEEMED PRAYERS TO BE NECESSARY. THE LETTER WHICH PELAGIUS DESPATCHED TO 
POPE INNOCENT WITH AN EXPOSITION OF HIS BELIEF 


Now I will say nothing at present about the works of Coelestius, or those tracts of his which he produced 
in those ecclesiastical proceedings, copies of the whole of which we have taken care to send to you, along 
with another letter which we deemed it necessary to add. If you carefully examine all these documents, 
you will observe that he does not posit the grace of God, which helps us whether to avoid evil or to do 
good, beyond the natural choice of the will, but only in the law and teaching. Thus he even asserts that 
their very prayers are necessary for the purpose of showing men what to desire and love. All these 
documents, however, I may omit further notice of at present; for Pelagius himself has lately forwarded to 
Rome both a letter and an exposition of his belief, addressing it to Pope Innocent, of blessed memory, of 
whose death he was ignorant. Now in this letter he says that “there are certain subjects about which some 
men are trying to vilify him. One of these is, that he refuses to infants the sacrament of baptism, and 
promises the kingdom of heaven to some, independently of Christ’s redemption. Another of them is, that 
he so speaks of man’s ability to avoid sin as to exclude God’s help, and so strongly confides in free will 
that he repudiates the help of divine grace.” Now, as touching the perverted opinion he holds about the 
baptism of infants (although he allows that it ought to be administered to them), in opposition to the 
Christian faith and catholic truth, this is not the place for us to enter on an accurate discussion, for we 
must now complete our treatise on the assistance of grace, which is the subject we undertook. Let us see 
what answer he makes out of this very letter to the objection which he has proposed concerning this 
matter. Omitting his invidious complaints about his opponents, we approach the subject before us; and 
find him expressing himself as follows. 


CHAPTER 33 [XXXI.] 


PELAGIUS PROFESSES NOTHING ON THE SUBJECT OF GRACE WHICH MAY NOT BE UNDERSTOOD OF THE LAW 
AND TEACHING 


“See,” he says, “how this epistle will clear me before your Blessedness; for in it we clearly and simply 
declare, that we possess a free will which is unimpaired for sinning and for not sinning; and this free will 
is in all good works always assisted by divine help.” Now you perceive, by the understanding which the 
Lord has given you, that these words of his are inadequate to solve the question. For it is still open to us 
to inquire what the help is by which he would say that the free will is assisted; lest perchance he should, 
as is usual with him, maintain that law and teaching are meant. If, indeed, you were to ask him why he 
used the word “always,” he might answer: Because it is written, And in His law will he meditate day and 
night.” Then, after interposing a statement about the condition of man, and his natural capacity for 
sinning and not sinning, he added the following words: “Now this power of free will we declare to reside 
generally in all alike—in Christians, in Jews, and in Gentiles. In all men free will exists equally by nature, 


but in Christians alone is it assisted by grace.” We again ask: “By what grace?” And again he might 
answer: “By the law and the Christian teaching.” 


CHAPTER 34 


PELAGIUS SAYS THAT GRACE IS GIVEN ACCORDING TO MEN’S MERITS. THE BEGINNING, HOWEVER, OF MERIT IS 
FAITH; AND THIS IS A GRATUITOUS GIFT, NOT A RECOMPENSE FOR OUR MERITS 


Then, again, whatever it is which he means by “grace,” he says is given even to Christians according to 
their merits, although (as I have already mentioned above ), when he was in Palestine, in his very 
remarkable vindication of himself, he condemned those who hold this opinion. Now these are his words: 
“In the one,” says he, “the good of their created condition is naked and defenceless;” meaning in those 
who are not Christians. Then adding the rest: “In these, however, who belong to Christ, there is defence 
afforded by Christ’s help.” You see it is still uncertain what the help is, according to the remark we have 
already made on the same subject. He goes on, however, to say of those who are not Christians: “Those 
deserve judgment and condemnation, because, although they possess free will whereby they could come 
to have faith and deserve God’s grace, they make a bad use of the freedom which has been granted to 
them. But these deserve to be rewarded, who by the right use of free will merit the Lord’s grace, and keep 
His commandments.” Now it is clear that he says grace is bestowed according to merit, whatever and of 
what kind soever the grace is which he means, but which he does not plainly declare. For when he speaks 
of those persons as deserving reward who make a good use of their free will, and as therefore meriting 
the Lord’s grace, he asserts in fact that a debt is paid to them. What, then, becomes of the apostle’s 
saying, “Being justified freely by His grace”? And what of his other statement too, “By grace are ye 
saved” ?—where, that he might prevent men’s supposing that it is by works, he expressly added, “by faith.” 
And yet further, lest it should be imagined that faith itself is to be attributed to men independently of the 
grace of God, the apostle says: “And that not of yourselves; for it is the gift of God.” It follows, therefore, 
that we receive, without any merit of our own, that from which everything which, according to them, we 
obtain because of our merit, has its beginning—that is, faith itself. If, however, they insist on denying that 
this is freely given to us, what is the meaning of the apostle’s words: “According as God hath dealt to 
every man the measure of faith”? But if it is contended that faith is so bestowed as to be a recompense for 
merit, not a free gift, what then becomes of another saying of the apostle: “Unto you it is given in the 
behalf of Christ, not only to believe in Him, but also to suffer for His sake”? Each is by the apostle’s 
testimony made a gift,—both that he believes in Christ, and that each suffers for His sake. These men 
however, attribute faith to free will in such a way as to make it appear that grace is rendered to faith not 
as a gratuitous gift, but as a debt—thus ceasing to be grace any longer, because that is not grace which is 
not gratuitous. 


CHAPTER 35 [XXXII] 
PELAGIUS BELIEVES THAT INFANTS HAVE NO SIN TO BE REMITTED IN BAPTISM 


But Pelagius would have the reader pass from this letter to the book which states his belief. This he has 
made mention of to yourselves, and in it he has discoursed a good deal on points about which no question 
was raised as to his views. Let us, however, look simply at the subjects about which our own controversy 
with them is concerned. Having, then terminated a discussion which he had conducted to his heart’s 
content,—from the Unity of the Trinity to the resurrection of the flesh, on which nobody was questioning 
him,—he goes on to say: “We hold likewise one baptism, which we aver ought to be administered to 
infants in the same sacramental formula as it is to adults.” Well, now, you have yourselves affirmed that 
you heard him admit at least as much as this in your presence. What, however, is the use of his saying that 
the sacrament of baptism is administered to children “in the same words as it is to adults,” when our 
inquiry concerns the thing, not merely the words? It is a more important matter, that (as you write) with 
his own mouth he replied to your own question, that “infants receive baptism for the remission of sins.” 
For he did not say here, too, “in words of remission of sins,” but he acknowledged that they are baptized 
for the remission itself; and yet for all this, if you were to ask him what the sin is which he supposes to be 
remitted to them, he would contend that they had none whatever. 


CHAPTER 36 [XXXIII.] 
COELESTIUS OPENLY DECLARES INFANTS TO HAVE NO ORIGINAL SIN 


Who would believe that, under so clear a confession, there is concealed a contrary meaning, if Coelestius 
had not exposed it? He who in that book of his, which he quoted at Rome in the ecclesiastical proceedings 
there, distinctly acknowledged that “infants too are baptized for the remission of sins,” also denied “that 
they have any original sin.” But let us now observe what Pelagius thought, not about the baptism of 
infants, but rather about the assistance of divine grace, in this exposition of his belief which he forwarded 
to Rome. “We confess,” says he, “free will in such a sense that we declare ourselves to be always in need 
of the help of God.” Well, now, we ask again, what the help is which he says we require; and again we find 
ambiguity, since he may possibly answer that he meant the law and the teaching of Christ, whereby that 
natural “capacity” is assisted. We, however, on our side require them to acknowledge a grace like that 


which the apostle describes, when he says: “For God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of power, and 
of love, and of a sound mind;” although it does not follow by any means that the man who has the gift of 
knowledge, whereby he has discovered what he ought to do, has also the grace of love so as to do it. 


CHAPTER 37 [XXXIV.] 
PELAGIUS NOWHERE ADMITS THE NEED OF DIVINE HELP FOR WILL AND ACTION 


I also have read those books or writings of his which he mentions in the letter which he sent to Pope 
Innocent, of blessed memory, with the exception of a brief epistle which he says he sent to the holy Bishop 
Constantius; but I have nowhere been able to find in them that he acknowledges such a grace as helps not 
only that “natural capacity of willing and acting” (which according to him we possess, even when we 
neither will a good thing nor do it), but also the will and the action itself, by the ministration of the Holy 
Ghost. 


CHAPTER 38 [XXXV.] 
A DEFINITION OF THE GRACE OF CHRIST BY PELAGIUS 


“Let them read,” says he, “the epistle which we wrote about twelve years ago to that holy man Bishop 
Paulinus: its subject throughout in some three hundred lines is the confession of God’s grace and 
assistance alone, and our own inability to do any good thing at all without God.” Well, I have read this 
epistle also, and found him dwelling throughout it on scarcely any other topic than the faculty and 
capacity of nature, whilst he makes God’s grace consist almost entirely in this. Christ’s grace, indeed, he 
treats with great brevity, simply mentioning its name, so that his only aim seems to have been to avoid the 
scandal of ignoring it altogether. It is, however, absolutely uncertain whether he means Christ’s grace to 
consist in the remission of sins, or even in the teaching of Christ, including also the example of His life (a 
meaning which he asserts in several passages of his treatises); or whether he believes it to be a help 
towards good living, in addition to nature and teaching, through the inspiring influence of a burning and 
shining love. 


CHAPTER 39 [XXXVI] 
A LETTER OF PELAGIUS UNKNOWN TO AUGUSTIN 


“Let them also read,” says he, “my epistle to the holy Bishop Constantius, wherein I have—briefly no 
doubt, but yet plainly—conjoined the grace and help of God with man’s free will.” This epistle, as I have 
already stated, I have not read; but if it is not unlike the other writings which he mentions, and with which 
I am acquainted, even this work does nothing for the subject of our present inquiry. 


CHAPTER 40 [XXXVII] 
THE HELP OF GRACE PLACED BY PELAGIUS IN THE MERE REVELATION OF TEACHING 


“Let them read moreover” says he, “what I wrote, when I was in the East, to Christ’s holy virgin 
Demetrias, and they will find that we so commend the nature of man as always to add the help of God’s 
grace.” Well, I read this letter too; and it had almost persuaded me that he did acknowledge therein the 
grace about which our discussion is concerned, although he did certainly seem in many passages of this 
work to contradict himself. But when there also came to my hands those other treatises which he 
afterwards wrote for more extensive circulation, I discovered in what sense he must have intended to 
speak of grace,—concealing what he believed under an ambiguous generality, but employing the term 
“grace” in order to break the force of obloquy, and to avoid giving offence. For at the very commencement 
of this work (where he says: “Let us apply ourselves with all earnestness to the task which we have set 
before us, nor let us have any misgiving because of our own humble ability; for we believe that we are 
assisted by the mother’s faith and her daughter’s merit” ) he appeared to me at first to acknowledge the 
grace which helps us to individual action; nor did I notice at once the fact that he might possibly have 
made this grace consist simply in the revelation of teaching. 


CHAPTER 41 


RESTORATION OF NATURE UNDERSTOOD BY PELAGIUS AS FORGIVENESS OF SINS 


In this same work he says in another passage: “Now, if even without God men show of what character 
they have been made by God, see what Christians have it in their power to do, whose nature has been 
through Christ restored to a better condition, and who are, moreover, assisted by the help of divine 
grace.” By this restoration of nature to a better state he would have us understand the remission of sins. 
This he has shown with sufficient clearness in another passage of this epistle, where he says: “Even those 
who have become in a certain sense obdurate through their long practice of sinning, can be restored 
through repentance.” But he may even here too make the assistance of divine grace consist in the 


revelation of teaching. 


CHAPTER 42 [XXXVIII.] 
GRACE PLACED BY PELAGIUS IN THE REMISSION OF SINS AND THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST 


Likewise in another place in this epistle of his he says: “Now, if even before the law, as we have already 
remarked, and long previous to the coming of our Lord and Saviour, some men are related to have lived 
righteous and holy lives; how much more worthy of belief is it that we are capable of doing this since the 
illumination of His coming, who have been restored by the grace of Christ, and born again into a better 
man? How much better than they, who lived before the law, ought we to be, who have been reconciled and 
cleansed by His blood, and by His example encouraged to the perfection of righteousness!” Observe how 
even here, although in different language, he has made the assistance of grace to consist in the remission 
of sins and the example of Christ. He then completes the passage by adding these words: “Better than 
they were even who lived under the law; according to the apostle, who says, Sin shall not have dominion 
over you: for ye are not under the law, but under grace.’ Now, inasmuch as we have,” says he, “said 
enough, as I suppose, on this point, let us describe a perfect virgin, who shall testify the good at once of 
nature and of grace by the holiness of her conduct, evermore warmed with the virtues of both.” Now you 
ought to notice that in these words also he wished to conclude what he was saying in such a way that we 
might understand the good of nature to be that which we received when we were created; but the good of 
grace to be that which we receive when we regard and follow the example of Christ,—as if sin were not 
permitted to those who were or are under the law, on this account, because they either had not Christ’s 
example, or else do not believe in Him. 


CHAPTER 43 [XXXIX.] 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS AND EXAMPLE OF CHRIST HELD BY PELAGIUS ENOUGH TO SAVE THE MOST 
HARDENED SINNER 


That this, indeed, is his meaning, other words also of his show us,—not contained in this work, but in the 
third book of his Defence of Free Will, wherein he holds a discussion with an opponent, who had insisted 
on the apostle’s words when he says, “For what I would, that do I not;” and again, “I see another law in 
my members, warring against the law of my mind.” To this he replied in these words: “Now that which you 
wish us to understand of the apostle himself, all Church writers assert that he spoke in the person of the 
sinner, and of one who was still under the law,—such a man as was, by reason of a very long custom of 
vice, held bound, as it were, by a certain necessity of sinning, and who, although he desired good with his 
will, in practice indeed was hurried headlong into evil. In the person, however, of one man,” he continues, 
“the apostle designates the people who still sinned under the ancient law. This nation he declares was to 
be delivered from this evil of custom through Christ, who first of all remits all sins in baptism to those who 
believe in Him, and then urges them by an imitation of Himself to perfect holiness, and by the example of 
His own virtues overcomes the evil custom of their sins.” Observe in what way he supposes them to be 
assisted who sin under the law: they are to be delivered by being justified through Christ’s grace, as if the 
law alone were insufficient for them, without some reinforcement from Christ, owing to their long habit of 
sinning; not the inspiration of love by His Holy Spirit, but the contemplation and copy of His example in 
the inculcation of virtue by the gospel. Now here, at any rate, there was the very greatest call on him to 
say plainly what grace he meant, seeing that the apostle closed the very passage which formed the ground 
of discussion with these telling words: “O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death? The grace of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Now, when he places this grace, not in the 
aid of His power, but in His example for imitation, what further hope must we entertain of him, since 
everywhere the word “grace” is mentioned by him under an ambiguous generality? 


CHAPTER 44 [XL.] 
PELAGIUS ONCE MORE GUARDS HIMSELF AGAINST THE NECESSITY OF GRACE 


Then, again, in the work addressed to the holy virgin, of which we have spoken already, there is this 
passage: “Let us submit ourselves to God, and by doing His will let us merit the divine grace; and let us 
the more easily, by the help of the Holy Ghost, resist the evil spirit.” Now, in these words of his, it is plain 
enough that he regards us as assisted by the grace of the Holy Ghost, not because we are unable to resist 
the tempter without Him by the sheer capacity of our nature, but in order that we may resist more easily. 
With respect, however, to the quantity and quality, whatever these might be, of this assistance, we may 
well believe that he made them consist of the additional knowledge which the Spirit reveals to us through 
teaching, and which we either cannot, or scarcely can, possess by nature. Such are the particulars which I 
have been able to discover in the book which he addressed to the virgin of Christ, and wherein he seems 
to confess grace. Of what purport and kind these are, you of course perceive. 


CHAPTER 45 [XLI.] 
TO WHAT PURPOSE PELAGIUS THOUGHT PRAYERS OUGHT TO BE OFFERED 


“Let them also read,” says he, “my recent little treatise which we were obliged to publish a short while 
ago in defence of free will, and let them acknowledge how unfair is their determination to disparage us for 
a denial of grace, when we throughout almost the whole work acknowledge fully and sincerely both free 
will and grace.” There are four books in this treatise, all of which I read, marking such passages as 
required consideration, and which I proposed to discuss: these I examined as well as I was able, before we 
came to that epistle of his which was sent to Rome. But even in these four books, that which he seems to 
regard as the grace which helps us to turn aside from evil and to do good, he describes in such a manner 
as to keep to his old ambiguity of language, and thus have it in his power so to explain to his followers, 
that they may suppose the assistance which is rendered by grace, for the purpose of helping our natural 
capacity, consists of nothing else than the law and the teaching. Thus our very prayers (as, indeed, he 
most plainly affirms in his writings) are of no other use, in his opinion, than to procure for us the 
explanation of the teaching by a divine revelation, not to procure help for the mind of man to perfect by 
love and action what it has learned should be done. The fact is, he does not in the least relinquish that 
very manifest dogma of his system in which he sets forth those three things, capacity, volition, action; 
maintaining that only the first of these, the capacity, is favoured with the constant assistance of divine 
help, but supposing that the volition and the action stand in no need of God’s assistance. Moreover, the 
very help which he says assists our natural capacity, he places in the law and teaching. This teaching, he 
allows, is revealed or explained to us by the Holy Ghost, on which account it is that he concedes the 
necessity of prayer. But still this assistance of law and teaching he supposes to have existed even in the 
days of the prophets; whereas the help of grace, which is properly so called, he will have to lie simply in 
the example of Christ. But this example, you can plainly see, pertains after all to “teaching,”—even that 
which is preached to us as the gospel. The general result, then, is the pointing out, as it were, of a road to 
us by which we are bound to walk, by the powers of our free will, and needing no assistance from any one 
else, may suffice to ourselves not to faint or fail on the way. And even as to the discovery of the road itself, 
he contends that nature alone is competent for it; only the discovery will be more easily effected if grace 
renders assistance. 


CHAPTER 46 [XLII] 
PELAGIUS PROFESSES TO RESPECT THE CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


Such are the particulars which, to the best of my ability, I have succeeded in obtaining from the writings 
of Pelagius, whenever he makes mention of grace. You perceive, however, that men who entertain such 
opinions as we have reviewed are “ignorant of God’s righteousness, and desire to establish their own,” 
and are far off from “the righteousness which we have of God” and not of ourselves; and this they ought to 
have discovered and recognised in the very holy canonical Scriptures. Forasmuch, however, as they read 
these Scriptures in a sense of their own, they of course fail to observe even the most obvious truths 
therein. Would that they would but turn their attention in no careless mood to what might be learned 
concerning the help of God’s grace in the writings, at all events, of catholic authors; for they freely allow 
that the Scriptures were correctly understood by these, and that they would not pass them by in neglect, 
out of an overweening fondness for their own opinions. For note how this very man Pelagius, in that very 
treatise of his so recently put forth, and which he formally mentions in his self-defence (that is to say, in 
the third book of his Defence of Free Will), praises St. Ambrose. 


CHAPTER 47 [XLII] 
AMBROSE MOST HIGHLY PRAISED BY PELAGIUS 


“The blessed Bishop Ambrose,” says he, “in whose writings the Roman faith shines forth with especial 
brightness, and whom the Latins have always regarded as the very flower and glory of their authors, and 
who has never found a foe bold enough to censure his faith or the purity of his understanding of the 
Scriptures.” Observe the sort as well as the amount of the praises which he bestows; nevertheless, 
however holy and learned he is, he is not to be compared to the authority of the canonical Scripture. The 
reason of this high commendation of Ambrose lies in the circumstance, that Pelagius sees proper to quote 
a certain passage from his writings to prove that man is able to live without sin. This, however, is not the 
question before us. We are at present discussing that assistance of grace which helps us towards avoiding 
sin, and leading holy lives. 


CHAPTER 48 [XLIV] 
AMBROSE IS NOT IN AGREEMENT WITH PELAGIUS 


I wish, indeed, that he would listen to the venerable bishop when, in the second book of his Exposition of 
the Gospel according to Luke, he expressly teaches us that the Lord co-operates also with our wills. “You 
see, therefore,” says he, “because the power of the Lord co-operates everywhere with human efforts, that 
no man is able to build without the Lord, no man to watch without the Lord, no man to undertake 
anything without the Lord. Whence the apostle thus enjoins: Whether ye eat, or whether ye drink, do all to 
the glory of God.’” You observe how the holy Ambrose takes away from men even their familiar 
expressions,—such as, “We undertake, but God accomplishes,”—when he says here that “no man is able to 


undertake anything without the Lord.” To the same effect he says, in the sixth book of the same work, 
treating of the two debtors of a certain creditor: “According to men’s opinions, he perhaps is the greater 
offender who owed most. The case, however, is altered by the Lord’s mercy, so that he loves the most who 
owes the most, if he yet obtains grace.” See how the catholic doctor most plainly declares that the very 
love which prompts every man to an ampler love appertains to the kindly gift of grace. 


CHAPTER 49 [XLV.] 
AMBROSE TEACHES WITH WHAT EYE CHRIST TURNED AND LOOKED UPON PETER 


That repentance, indeed, itself, which beyond all doubt is an action of the will, is wrought into action by 
the mercy and help of the Lord, is asserted by the blessed Ambrose in the following passage in the ninth 
book of the same work: “Good, says he, “are the tears which wash away sin. They upon whom the Lord at 
last turns and looks, bewail. Peter denied Him first, and did not weep, because the Lord had not turned 
and looked upon him. He denied Him a second time, and still wept not, because the Lord had not even yet 
turned and looked upon him. The third time also he denied Him, Jesus turned and looked, and then he 
wept most bitterly.” Let these persons read the Gospel; let them consider how that the Lord Jesus was at 
that moment within, having a hearing before the chief of the priests; whilst the Apostle Peter was outside, 
and down in the hall, sitting at one time with the servants at the fire, at another time standing, as the 
most accurate and consistent narrative of the evangelists shows. It cannot therefore be said that it was 
with His bodily eyes that the Lord turned and looked upon him by a visible and apparent admonition. 
That, then, which is described in the words, “The Lord turned and looked upon Peter,” was effected 
internally; it was wrought in the mind, wrought in the will. In mercy the Lord silently and secretly 
approached, touched the heart, recalled the memory of the past, with His own internal grace visited Peter, 
stirred and brought out into external tears the feelings of his inner man. Behold in what manner God is 
present with His help to our wills and actions; behold how “He worketh in us both to will and to do.” 


CHAPTER 50 
AMBROSE TEACHES THAT ALL MEN NEED GOD’S HELP 


In the same book the same St. Ambrose says again: “Now if Peter fell, who said, Though all men shall be 
offended, yet will I never be offended,’ who else shall rightly presume concerning himself? David, indeed, 
because he had said, In my prosperity I said, I shall never be moved,’ confesses how injurious his 
confidence had proved to himself: Thou didst turn away Thy face,’ he says, and I was troubled.’” Pelagius 
ought to listen to the teaching of so eminent a man, and should follow his faith, since he has commended 
his teaching and faith. Let him listen humbly; let him follow with fidelity; let him indulge no longer in 
obstinate presumption, lest he perish. Why does Pelagius choose to be sunk in that sea whence Peter was 
rescued by the Rock? 


CHAPTER 51 [XLVI.] 
AMBROSE TEACHES THAT IT IS GOD THAT DOES FOR MAN WHAT PELAGIUS ATTRIBUTES TO FREE WILL 


Let him lend an ear also to the same godly bishop, who says, in the sixth book of this same book: “The 
reason why they would not receive Him is mentioned by the evangelist himself in these words, Because 
His face was as though He would go to Jerusalem.’ But His disciples had a strong wish that He should be 
received into the Samaritan town. God, however, calls whomsoever He deigns, and whom He wills He 
makes religious.” What wise insight of the man of God, drawn from the very fountain of God’s grace! 
“God,” says he, “calls whomsoever He deigns, and whom He wills He makes religious.” See whether this 
is not the prophet’s own declaration: “I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and will show pity on 
whom I will be pitiful;” and the apostle’s deduction therefrom: “So then,” says he, “it is not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.” Now, when even his model man of our 
own times says, that “whomsoever God deigns He calls, and whom He wills He makes religious,” will any 
one be bold enough to contend that that man is not yet religious “who hastens to the Lord, and desires to 
be directed by Him, and makes his own will depend upon God’s; who, moreover, cleaves so closely to the 
Lord, that he becomes (as the apostle says) one spirit’ with Him?” Great, however, as is this entire work of 
a “religious man,” Pelagius maintains that “it is effected only by the freedom of the will.” But his own 
blessed Ambrose, whom he so highly commends in word, is against him, saying, “The Lord God calls 
whomsoever He deigns, and whom He wills He makes religious.” It is God, then, who makes religious 
whomsoever He pleases, in order that he may “hasten to the Lord, and desire to be directed by Him, and 
make his own will depend upon God’s, and cleave so closely to the Lord as to become (as the apostle says) 
one spirit’ with Him;” and all this none but a religious man does. Who, then, ever does so much, unless he 
be made by God to do it? 


CHAPTER 52 [XLVII.] 


IF PELAGIUS AGREES WITH AMBROSE, AUGUSTIN HAS NO CONTROVERSY WITH HIM 


Inasmuch, however, as the discussion about free will and God’s grace has such difficulty in its distinctions, 
that when free will is maintained, God’s grace is apparently denied; whilst when God’s grace is asserted, 
free will is supposed to be done away with,—Pelagius can so involve himself in the shades of this obscurity 
as to profess agreement with all that we have quoted from St. Ambrose, and declare that such is, and 
always has been, his opinion also; and endeavour so to explain each, that men may suppose his opinion, to 
be in fair accord with Ambrose’s. So far therefore, as concerns the questions of God’s help and grace, you 
are requested to observe the three things which he has distinguished so very plainly, under the terms 
“ability,” “will,” and “actuality,” that is, “capacity,” “volition,” and “action.” If, then, he has come round to 
an agreement with us, then not the “capacity” alone in man, even if he neither wills nor performs the 
good, but the volition and the action also,—in other words, our willing well and doing well,—things which 
have no existence in man, except when he has a good will and acts rightly:—if, I repeat, he thus consents 
to hold with us that even the volition and the action are assisted by God, and so assisted that we can 
neither will nor do any good thing without such help; if, too, he believes that this is that very grace of God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ which makes us righteous through His righteousness, and not our own, so 
that our true righteousness is that which we have of Him,—then, so far as I can judge, there will remain 
no further controversy between us concerning the assistance we have from the grace of God. 


CHAPTER 53 [XLVIII.] 


IN WHAT SENSE SOME MEN MAY BE SAID TO LIVE WITHOUT SIN IN THE PRESENT LIFE 


But in reference to the particular point in which he quoted the holy Ambrose with so much approbation,— 
because he found in that author’s writings, from the praises he accorded to Zacharias and Elisabeth, the 
opinion that a man might possibly in this life be without sin; although this cannot be denied if God wills it, 
with whom all things are possible, yet he ought to consider more carefully in what sense this was said. 
Now, so far as I can see, this statement was made in accordance with a certain standard of conduct, which 
is among men held to be worthy of approval and praise, and which no human being could justly call in 
question for the purpose of laying accusation or censure. Such a standard Zacharias and his wife 
Elisabeth are said to have maintained in the sight of God, for no other reason than that they, by walking 
therein, never deceived people by any dissimulation; but as they in their sincerity appeared to men, so 
were they known in the sight of God. The statement, however, was not made with any reference to that 
perfect state of righteousness in which we shall one day live truly and absolutely in a condition of spotless 
purity. The Apostle Paul, indeed, has told us that he was “blameless, as touching the righteousness which 
is of the law;” and it was in respect of the same law that Zacharias also lived a blameless life. This 
righteousness, however, the apostle counted as “dung” and “loss,” in comparison with the righteousness 
which is the object of our hope, and which we ought to “hunger and thirst after,” in order that hereafter 
we may be satisfied with the vision thereof, enjoying it now by faith, so long as “the just do live by faith.” 


CHAPTER 54 [XLIX.] 
AMBROSE TEACHES THAT NO ONE IS SINLESS IN THIS WORLD 


Lastly, let him give good heed to his venerable bishop, when he is expounding the Prophet Isaiah, and says 
that “no man in this world can be without sin.” Now nobody can pretend to say that by the phrase “in this 
world” he simply meant, in the love of this world. For he was speaking of the apostle, who said, “Our 
conversation is in heaven;” and while unfolding the sense of these words, the eminent bishop expressed 
himself thus: “Now the apostle says that many men, even while living in the present world, are perfect 
with themselves, who could not possibly be deemed perfect, if one looks at true perfection. For he says 
himself: We now see through a glass, darkly; but then face to face: now I know in part; but then shall I 
know, even as also I am known.’ Thus, there are those who are spotless in this world, there are those who 
will be spotless in the kingdom of God; although, of course, if you sift the thing minutely, no one could be 
spotless, because no one is without sin.” That passage, then, of the holy Ambrose, which Pelagius applies 
in support of his own opinion, was either written in a qualified sense, probable, indeed, but not expressed 
with minute accuracy; or if the holy and lowly-minded author did think that Zacharias and Elisabeth lived 
according to the highest and absolutely perfect righteousness, which was incapable of increase or 
addition, he certainly corrected his opinion on a minuter examination of it. 


CHAPTER 55 [L.] 


AMBROSE WITNESSES THAT PERFECT PURITY IS IMPOSSIBLE TO HUMAN NATURE 


He ought, moreover, carefully to note that, in the very same context from which he quoted that passage of 
Ambrose’s, which seemed so satisfactory for his purpose, he also said this: “To be spotless from the 
beginning is an impossibility to human nature.” In this sentence the venerable Ambrose does undoubtedly 
predicate feebleness and infirmity of that natural “capacity,” which Pelagius refuses faithfully to regard as 
corrupted by sin, and therefore boastfully extols. Beyond question, this runs counter to this man’s will and 
inclination, although it does not contravene the truthful confession of the apostle, wherein he says: “We 
too were once by nature the children of wrath, even as others.” For through the sin of the first man, which 
came from his free will, our nature became corrupted and ruined; and nothing but God’s grace alone, 


through Him who is the Mediator between God and men, and our Almighty Physician, succours it. Now, 
since we have already prolonged this work too far in treating of the assistance of the divine grace towards 
our justification, by which God co-operates in all things for good with those who love Him, and whom He 
first loved—giving to them that He might receive from them: we must commence another treatise, as the 
Lord shall enable us, on the subject of sin also, which by one man has entered into the world, along with 
death, and so has passed upon all men, setting forth as much as shall seem needful and sufficient, in 


opposition to those persons who have broken out into violent and open error, contrary to the truth here 
stated. 


Book II 


On Original Sin 


Wherein Augustin shows that Pelagius really differs in no respect, on the question of original sin and the 
baptism of infants, from his follower Coelestius, who, refusing to acknowledge original sin and even 
daring to deny the doctrine in public, was condemned in trials before the bishops—first at Carthage, and 
afterwards at Rome; for this question is not, as these heretics would have it, one wherein persons might 
err without danger to the faith. Their heresy, indeed, aimed at nothing else than the very foundations of 
Christian belief. He afterwards refutes all such as maintained that the blessing of matrimony is 
disparaged by the doctrine of original depravity, and an injury done to God himself, the Creator of man 
who is born by means of matrimony. 


CHAPTER 1 [I.] 
CAUTION NEEDED IN ATTENDING TO PELAGIUS’ DELIVERANCES ON INFANT BAPTISM 


Next I beg of you, carefully to observe with what caution you ought to lend an ear, on the question of the 
baptism of infants, to men of this character, who dare not openly deny the laver of regeneration and the 
forgiveness of sins to this early age, for fear that Christian ears would not bear to listen to them; and who 
yet persist in holding and urging their opinion, that the carnal generation is not held guilty of man’s first 
sin, although they seem to allow infants to be baptized for the remission of sins. You have, indeed, 
yourselves informed me in your letter, that you heard Pelagius say in your presence, reading out of that 
book of his which he declared that he had also sent to Rome, that they maintain that “infants ought to be 
baptized with the same formula of sacramental words as adults.” Who, after that statement, would 
suppose that one ought to raise any question at all on this subject? Or if he did, to whom would he not 
seem to indulge a very calumnious disposition—previous to the perusal of their plain assertions, in which 
they deny that infants inherit original sin, and contend that all persons are born free from all corruption? 


CHAPTER 2 [II.] 


COELESTIUS, ON HIS TRIAL AT CARTHAGE, REFUSES TO CONDEMN HIS ERROR; THE WRITTEN STATEMENT 
WHICH HE GAVE TO ZOSIMUS 


Coelestius, indeed, maintained this erroneous doctrine with less restraint. To such an extent did he push 
his freedom as actually to refuse, when on trial before the bishops at Carthage, to condemn those who say, 
“That Adam’s sin injured only Adam himself, and not the human race; and that infants at their birth are in 
the same state that Adam was in before his transgression.” In the written statement, too, which he 
presented to the most blessed Pope Zosimus at Rome, he declared with especial plainness, “that original 
sin binds no single infant.” Concerning the ecclesiastical proceedings at Carthage we copy the following 
account of his words. 


CHAPTER 3 [III.] 
PART OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF CARTHAGE AGAINST COELESTIUS 


“The bishop Aurelius said: Let what follows be recited.’ It was accordingly recited, That the sin of Adam 
was injurious to him alone, and not to the human race.’ Then, after the recital, Coelestius said: I said that 
I was in doubt about the transmission of sin, but so as to yield assent to any man whom God has gifted 
with the grace of knowledge; for I have heard different opinions from those who have been even 
appointed presbyters in the Catholic Church.’ The deacon Paulinus said: Tell us their names.’ Coelestius 
answered: The holy presbyter Rufinus, who lived at Rome with the holy Pammachius. I have heard him 
declare that there is no transmission of sin.’ The deacon Paulinus then asked: Is there any one else?’ 
Coelestius replied: I have heard more say the same.’ The deacon Paulinus rejoined: Tell us their names.’ 
Coelestius said: Is not one priest enough for you?’“ Then afterwards in another place we read: “The 
bishop Aurelius said: Let the rest of the accusation be read.’ It then was recited That infants at their birth 
are in the same state that Adam was before the transgression;’ and they read to the very end of the brief 
accusation which had been previously put in. [IV.] The bishop Aurelius inquired: Have you, Coelestius, 
taught at any time, as the deacon Paulinus has stated, that infants are at their birth in the same state that 
Adam was before his transgression?’ Coelestius answered: Let him explain what he meant when he said, 
“before the transgression.’“ The deacon Paulinus then said: Do you on your side deny that you ever taught 
this doctrine? It must be one of two things: he must either say that he never so taught, or else he must 


now condemn the opinion.’ Coelestius rejoined: I have already said, Let him explain the words he 
mentioned, “before the transgression.”‘ The deacon Paulinus then said: You must deny ever having taught 
this.’ The bishop Aurelius said: I ask, What conclusion I have on my part to draw from this man’s 
obstinacy; my affirmation is, that although Adam, as created in Paradise, is said to have been made 
immortal at first, he afterwards became corruptible through transgressing the commandment. Do you say 
this, brother Paulinus?’ I do, my lord,’ answered the deacon Paulinus. Then the bishop Aurelius said: As 
regards the condition of infants before baptism at the present day, the deacon Paulinus wishes to be 
informed whether it is such as Adam’s was before the transgression; and whether it derives the guilt of 
transgression from the same origin of sin from which it is born?’ The deacon Paulinus asked: Let him deny 
whether he taught this, or not.’ Coelestius answered: As touching the transmission of sin, I have already 
asserted, that I have heard many persons of acknowledged position in the catholic Church deny it 
altogether; and on the other hand, others affirm it: it may be fairly deemed a matter for inquiry, but not a 
heresy. I have always maintained that infants require baptism, and ought to be baptized. What else does 
he want?’“ 


CHAPTER 4 
COELESTIUS CONCEDES BAPTISM FOR INFANTS, WITHOUT AFFIRMING ORIGINAL SIN 


You, of course, see that Coelestius here conceded baptism for infants only in such a manner as to be 
unwilling to confess that the sin of the first man, which is washed away in the laver of regeneration, 
passes over to them, although at the same time he did not venture to deny this; and on account of this 
doubt he refused to condemn those who maintain “That Adam’s sin injured only himself, and not the 
human race;” and “that infants at their birth are in the same condition wherein Adam was before the 
transgression.” 


CHAPTER 5 [V.] 
COELESTIUS’ BOOK WHICH WAS PRODUCED IN THE PROCEEDINGS AT ROME 


But in the book which he published at Rome, and produced in the proceedings before the church there, he 
so speaks on this question as to show that he really believes what he had professed to be in doubt about. 
For these are his words: “That infants, however, ought to be baptized for the remission of sins, according 
to the rule of the Church universal, and according to the meaning of the Gospel, we confess. For the Lord 
has determined that the kingdom of heaven should only be conferred on baptized persons; and since the 
resources of nature do not possess it, it must necessarily be conferred by the gift of grace.” Now if he had 
not said anything elsewhere on this subject, who would not have supposed that he acknowledged the 
remission of original sin even in infants at their baptism, by saying that they ought to be baptized for the 
remission of sins? Hence the point of what you have stated in your letter, that Pelagius’ answer to you was 
on this wise, “That infants are baptized with the same words of sacramental formula as adults,” and that 
you were rejoiced to hear the very thing which you were desirous of hearing, and yet that you preferred 
holding a consultation with us concerning his words. 


CHAPTER 6 [VI.] 
COELESTIUS THE DISCIPLE IS IN THIS WORK BOLDER THAN HIS MASTER 


Carefully observe, then, what Coelestius has advanced so very openly, and you will discover what amount 
of concealment Pelagius has practised upon you. Coelestius goes on to say as follows: “That infants, 
however, must be baptized for the remission of sins, was not admitted by us with the view of our seeming 
to affirm sin by transmission. This is very alien from the catholic meaning, because sin is not born with a 
man,—it is subsequently committed by the man for it is shown to be a fault, not of nature, but of the will. 
It is fitting, therefore, to confess this, lest we should seem to make different kinds of baptism; it is, 
moreover, necessary to lay down this preliminary safeguard, lest by the occasion of this mystery evil 
should, to the disparagement of the Creator, be said to be conveyed to man by nature, before that it has 
been committed by man.” Now Pelagius was either afraid or ashamed to avow this to be his own opinion 
before you; although his disciple experienced neither a qualm nor a blush in openly professing it to be his, 
without any obscure subterfuges, in presence of the Apostolic See. 


CHAPTER 7 
POPE ZOSIMUS KINDLY EXCUSES HIM 


The bishop, however, who presides over this See, upon seeing him hurrying headlong in so great 
presumption like a madman, chose in his great compassion, with a view to the man’s repentance, if it 
might be, rather to bind him tightly by eliciting from him answers to questions proposed by himself, than 
by the stroke of a severe condemnation to drive him over the precipice, down which he seemed to be even 
now ready to fall. I say advisedly, “down which he seemed to be ready to fall,” rather than “over which he 
had actually fallen,” because he had already in this same book of his forecast the subject with an intended 


reference to questions of this sort in the following words: “If it should so happen that any error of 
ignorance has stolen over us human beings, let it be corrected by your decisive sentence.” 


CHAPTER 8 [VII.] 
COELESTIUS CONDEMNED BY ZOSIMUS 


The venerable Pope Zosimus, keeping in view this deprecatory preamble, dealt with the man, puffed up as 
he was with the blasts of false doctrine, so as that he should condemn all the objectionable points which 
had been alleged against him by the deacon Paulinus, and that he should yield his assent to the rescript of 
the Apostolic See which had been issued by his predecessor of sacred memory. The accused man, 
however, refused to condemn the objections raised by the deacon, yet he did not dare to hold out against 
the letter of the blessed Pope Innocent; indeed, he went so far as to “promise that he would condemn all 
the points which the Apostolic See condemned.” Thus the man was treated with gentle remedies, as a 
delirious patient who required rest; but, at the same time, he was not regarded as being yet ready to be 
released from the restraints of excommunication. The interval of two months being granted him, until 
communications could be received from Africa, a place for recovery was conceded to him, under the mild 
restorative of the sentence which had been pronounced. For in truth, if he would have laid aside his vain 
obstinacy, and be now willing to carry out what he had undertaken, and would carefully read the very 
letter to which he had replied by promising submission, he would yet come to a better mind. But after the 
rescripts were duly issued from the council of the African bishops, there were very good reasons why the 
sentence should be carried out against him, in strictest accordance with equity. What these reasons were 
you may read for yourselves, for we have sent you all the particulars. 


CHAPTER 9 [VIII.] 


PELAGIUS DECEIVED THE COUNCIL IN PALESTINE, BUT WAS UNABLE TO DECEIVE THE CHURCH AT ROME 


Wherefore Pelagius, too, if he will only reflect candidly on his own position and writings, has no reason for 
saying that he ought not to have been banned with such a sentence. For although he deceived the council 
in Palestine, seemingly clearing himself before it, he entirely failed in imposing on the church at Rome 
(where, as you well know, he is by no means a stranger), although he went so far as to make the attempt, 
if he might somehow succeed. But, as I have just said, he entirely failed. For the most blessed Pope 
Zosimus recollected what his predecessor, who had set him so worthy an example, had thought of these 
very proceedings. Nor did he omit to observe what opinion was entertained about this man by the trusty 
Romans, whose faith deserved to be spoken of in the Lord, and whose consistent zeal in defence of 
catholic truth against this heresy he saw prevailing amongst them with warmth, and at the same time 
most perfect harmony. The man had lived among them for a long while, and his opinions could not escape 
their notice; moreover, they had so completely found out his disciple Coelestius, as to be able at once to 
adduce the most trustworthy and irrefragable evidence on this subject. Now what was the solemn 
judgment which the holy Pope Innocent formed respecting the proceedings in the Synod of Palestine, by 
which Pelagius boasts of having been acquitted, you may indeed read in the letter which he addressed to 
me. It is duly mentioned also in the answer which was forwarded by the African Synod to the venerable 
Pope Zosimus and which, along with the other instructions, we have despatched to your loving selves. But 
it seems to me, at the same time, that I ought not to omit producing the particulars in the present work. 


CHAPTER 10 [IX.] 
THE JUDGMENT OF INNOCENT RESPECTING THE PROCEEDINGS IN PALESTINE 


Five bishops, then, of whom I was one, wrote him a letter, wherein we mentioned the proceedings in 
Palestine, of which the report had already reached us. We informed him that in the East, where this man 
lived, there had taken place certain ecclesiastical proceedings, in which he was thought to have been 
acquitted on all the charges. To this communication from us Innocent replied in a letter which contains 
the following among other words: “There are,” says he, “sundry positions, as stated in these very 
Proceedings, which, when they were objected against him, he partly suppressed by avoiding them, and 
partly confused in absolute obscurity, by wresting the sense of many words; whilst there are other 
allegations which he cleared off,—not, indeed, in the honest way which he might seem at the time to use, 
but rather by methods of sophistry, meeting some of the objections with a flat denial, and tampering with 
others by a fallacious interpretation. Would, however, that he would even now adopt what is the far more 
desirable course of turning from his own error back to the true ways of catholic faith; that he would also, 
duly considering God’s daily grace, and acknowledging the help thereof, be willing and desirous to appear, 
amidst the approbation of all men, to be truly corrected by the method of open conviction,—not, indeed, 
by judicial process, but by a hearty conversion to the catholic faith. We are therefore unable either to 
approve of or to blame their proceedings at that trial; for we cannot tell whether the proceedings were 
true, or even, if true, whether they do not really show that the man escaped by subterfuge, rather than 
that he cleared himself by entire truth.” You see clearly from these words, how that the most blessed Pope 
Innocent without doubt speaks of this man as of one who was by no means unknown to him. You see what 
opinion he entertained about his acquittal. You see, moreover, what his successor the holy Pope Zosimus 


was bound to recollect,—as in truth he did,—so as to confirm without hesitation the judgment of his 
predecessor in this case. 


CHAPTER 11 [X.] 
HOW THAT PELAGIUS DECEIVED THE SYNOD OF PALESTINE 


Now I pray you carefully to observe by what evidence Pelagius is shown to have deceived his judges in 
Palestine, not to mention other points, on this very question of the baptism of infants, lest we should seem 
to any one to have used calumny and suspicion, rather than to have ascertained the certain fact, when we 
alleged that Pelagius concealed the opinion which Coelestius expressed with greater frankness, while at 
the same time he actually entertained the same views. Now, from what has been stated above, it has been 
clearly seen that Coelestius refused to condemn the assertion that “Adam’s sin injured only himself, and 
not the human race, and that infants at their birth are in the same state that Adam was before the 
transgression,” because he saw that, if he condemned these propositions, he would affirm that there was 
in infants a transmission of sin from Adam. When, however, it was objected to Pelagius that he was of one 
mind with Coelestius on this point, he condemned the words without hesitation. I am quite aware that you 
have read all this before. Since, however, we are not writing this account for you alone, we proceed to 
transcribe the very words of the synodal acts, lest the reader should be unwilling either to turn to the 
record for himself, or if he does not possess it, take the trouble to procure a copy. Here, then, are the 
words:— 


CHAPTER 12 [XI.] 
A PORTION OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNOD OF PALESTINE IN THE CAUSE OF PELAGIUS 


“The synod said: Now, forasmuch as Pelagius has pronounced his anathema on this uncertain utterance of 
folly, rightly replying that a man by God’s help and grace is able to live anamartetos, that is to say, without 
sin, let him give us his answer on other articles also. Another particular in the teaching of Coelestius, 
disciple of Pelagius, selected from the heads which were mentioned and heard at Carthage before the holy 
Aurelius bishop of Carthage, and other bishops, was to this effect: That Adam was made mortal, and that 
he would have died, whether he sinned or did not sin; that Adam’s sin injured himself alone, and not the 
human race; that the law no less than the gospel leads us to the kingdom; that before the coming of Christ 
there were persons without sin; that newborn infants are in the same condition that Adam was before the 
transgression; that, on the one hand, the entire human race does not die on account of Adam’s death and 
transgression, nor, on the other hand, does the whole human race rise again through the resurrection of 
Christ; that the holy bishop Augustin wrote a book in answer to his followers in Sicily, on articles which 
were subjoined, and in this book, which was addressed to Hilary, are contained the following statements: 
That a man is able to be without sin if he wishes; that infants, even if they are unbaptized, have eternal 
life; that rich men, even if they are baptized, unless they renounce and give up all, have, whatever good 
they may seem to have done, nothing of it reckoned unto them, neither can they possess the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Pelagius then said: As regards man’s ability to be without sin, my opinion has been already 
spoken. With respect, however, to the allegation that there were even before the Lord’s coming persons 
who lived without sin, we also on our part say, that before the coming of Christ there certainly were 
persons who passed their lives in holiness and righteousness, according to the accounts which have been 
handed down to us in the Holy Scriptures. As for the other points, indeed, even on their own showing, 
they are not of a character which obliges me to be answerable for them; but yet, for the satisfaction of the 
sacred Synod, I anathematize those who either now hold or have ever held these opinions.” 


CHAPTER 13 [XII.] 


COELESTIUS THE BOLDER HERETIC; PELAGIUS THE MORE SUBTLE 


You see, indeed, not to mention other points, how that Pelagius pronounced his anathema against those 
who hold that “Adam’s sin injured only himself, and not the human race; and that infants are at their birth 
in the same condition in which Adam was before the transgression.” Now what else could the bishops who 
sat in judgment on him have possibly understood him to mean by this, but that the sin of Adam is 
transmitted to infants? It was to avoid making such an admission that Coelestius refused to condemn this 
statement, which this man on the contrary anathematized. If, therefore, I shall show that he did not really 
entertain any other opinion concerning infants than that they are born without any contagion of a single 
sin, what difference will there remain on this question between him and Coelestius, except this, that the 
one is more open, the other more reserved; the one more pertinacious, the other more mendacious; or, at 
any rate, that the one is more candid, the other more astute? For, the one before the church of Carthage 
refused to condemn what he afterwards in the church at Rome publicly confessed to be a tenet of his own; 
at the same time professing himself “ready to submit to correction if an error had stolen over him, 
considering that he was but human;” whereas the other both condemned this dogma as being contrary to 
the truth lest he should himself be condemned by his catholic judges, and yet kept it in reserve for 
subsequent defence, so that either his condemnation was a lie, or his interpretation a trick. 


CHAPTER 14 [XIII.] 


HE SHOWS THAT, EVEN AFTER THE SYNOD OF PALESTINE, PELAGIUS HELD THE SAME OPINIONS AS COELESTIUS 
ON THE SUBJECT OF ORIGINAL SIN 


I see, however, that it may be most justly demanded of me, that I do not defer my promised 
demonstration, that he actually entertains the same views as Coelestius. In the first book of his more 
recent work, written in defence of free will (which work he mentions in the letter he despatched to Rome), 
he says: “Everything good, and everything evil, on account of which we are either laudable or 
blameworthy, is not born with us but done by us: for we are born not fully developed, but with a capacity 
for either conduct; and we are procreated as without virtue, so also without vice; and previous to the 
action of our own proper will, that alone is in man which God has formed.” Now you perceive that in these 
words of Pelagius, the dogma of both these men is contained, that infants are born without the contagion 
of any sin from Adam. It is therefore not astonishing that Coelestius refused to condemn such as say that 
Adam’s sin injured only himself, and not the human race; and that infants are at their birth in the same 
state in which Adam was before the transgression. But it is very much to be wondered at, that Pelagius 
had the effrontery to anathematize these opinions. For if, as he alleges, “evil is not born with us, and we 
are procreated without fault, and the only thing in man previous to the action of his own will is what God 
has formed,” then of course the sin of Adam did only injure himself, inasmuch as it did not pass on to his 
offspring. For there is not any sin which is not an evil; or a sin that is not a fault; or else sin was created 
by God. But he says: “Evil is not born with us, and we are procreated without fault; and the only thing in 
men at their birth is what God has formed.” Now, since by this language he supposes it to be most true, 
that, according to the well-known sentence of his: “Adam’s sin was injurious to himself alone, and not to 
the human race,” why did Pelagius condemn this, if it were not for the purpose of deceiving his catholic 
judges? By parity of reasoning, it may also be argued: “If evil is not born with us, and if we are procreated 
without fault, and if the only thing found in man at the time of his birth is what God has formed,” it follows 
beyond a doubt that “infants at their birth are in the same condition that Adam was before the 
transgression,” in whom no evil or fault was inherent, and in whom that alone existed which God had 
formed. And yet Pelagius pronounced anathema on all those persons “who hold now, or have at any time 
held, that newborn babes are placed by their birth in the same state that Adam was in before the 
transgression,”—in other words, are without any evil, without any fault, having that only which God had 
formed. Now, why again did Pelagius condemn this tenet also, if it were not for the purpose of deceiving 
the catholic Synod, and saving himself from the condemnation of an heretical innovator? 


CHAPTER 15 [XIV] 
PELAGIUS BY HIS MENDACITY AND DECEPTION STOLE HIS ACQUITTAL FROM THE SYNOD IN PALESTINE 


For my own part, however, I, as you are quite aware, and as | also stated in the book which I addressed to 
our venerable and aged Aurelius on the proceedings in Palestine, really felt glad that Pelagius in that 
answer of his had exhausted the whole of this question. To me, indeed, he seemed most plainly to have 
acknowledged that there is original sin in infants, by the anathema which he pronounced against those 
persons who supposed that by the sin of Adam only himself, and not the human race, was injured, and 
who entertained the opinion that infants are in the same state in which the first man was before the 
transgression. When, however, I had read his four books (from the first of which I copied the words which 
I have just now quoted), and discovered that he was still cherishing thoughts which were opposed to the 
catholic faith touching infants, I felt all the greater surprise at a mendacity which he so unblushingly 
maintained in a synod of the Church, and on so great a question. For if he had already written these 
books, how did he profess to anathematize those who had ever entertained the opinions alluded to? If he 
purposed, however, afterwards to publish such a work, how could he anathematize those who at the time 
were holding the opinions? Unless, to be sure, by some ridiculous subterfuge he meant to say that the 
objects of his anathema were such persons as had in some previous time held, or were then holding, these 
opinions; but that in respect of the future—that is, as regarded those persons who were about to take up 
with such views—he felt that it would be impossible for him to prejudge either himself or other people, 
and that therefore he was guilty of no lie when he was afterwards detected in the maintenance of similar 
errors. This plea, however, he does not advance, not only because it is a ridiculous one, but because it 
cannot possibly be true; because in these very books of his he both argues against the transmission of sin 
from Adam to infants, and glories in the proceedings of the Synod in Palestine, where he was supposed to 
have sincerely anathematized such as hold the opinions in dispute, and where he, in fact, stole his 
acquittal by practising deceit. 


CHAPTER 16 [XV.] 
PELAGIUS’ FRAUDULENT AND CRAFTY EXCUSES 


For what is the significance to the matter with which we now have to do of his answers to his followers, 
when he tells them that “the reason why he condemned the points which were objected against him, is 
because he himself maintains that primal sin was injurious not only to the first man, but to the whole 
human race, not by transmission, but by example;” in other words, not because those who have been 


propagated from him have derived any fault from him, but because all who afterwards have sinned, have 
imitated him who committed the first sin? Or when he says that “the reason why infants are not in the 
same state in which Adam was before the transgression, is because they are not yet able to receive the 
commandment, whereas he was able; and because they do not yet make use of that choice of a rational 
will which he certainly made use of, since otherwise no commandment would have been given to him”? 
How does such an exposition as this of the points alleged against him justify him in thinking that he 
rightly condemned the propositions, “Adam’s sin injured only himself, and not the whole race of man;” and 
‘Infants at their birth are in the self-same state in which Adam was before he sinned;” and that by the said 
condemnation he is not guilty of deceit in holding such opinions as are found in his subsequent writings, 
how that “infants are born without any evil or fault, and that there is nothing in them but what God has 
formed,”—no wound, in short, inflicted by an enemy? 


CHAPTER 17 


HOW PELAGIUS DECEIVED HIS JUDGES 


Now, is it by making such statements as these, meeting objections which are urged in one sense with 
explanations which are meant in another, that he designs to prove to us that he did not deceive those who 
sat in judgment on him? Then he utterly fails in his purpose. In proportion to the craftiness of his 
explanations, was the stealthiness with which he deceived them. For, just because they were catholic 
bishops, when they heard the man pouring out anathemas upon those who maintained that “Adam’s sin 
was injurious to none but himself, and not to the human race,” they understood him to assert nothing but 
what the catholic Church has been accustomed to declare, on the ground of which it truly baptizes infants 
for the remission of sins—not, indeed, sins which they have committed by imitation owing to the example 
of the first sinner, but sins which they have contracted by their very birth, owing to the corruption of their 
origin. When, again, they heard him anathematizing those who assert that “infants at their birth are in the 
same state in which Adam was before the transgression,” they supposed him to refer to none others than 
those persons who “think that infants have derived no sin from Adam, and that they are accordingly in 
that state that he was in before his sin.” For, of course, no other objection would be brought against him 
than that on which the question turned. When, therefore, he so explains the objection as to say that 
infants are not in the same state that Adam was in before he sinned, simply because they have not yet 
arrived at the same firmness of mind or body, not because of any propagated fault that has passed on to 
them, he must be answered thus: “When the objections were laid against you for condemnation, the 
catholic bishops did not understand them in this sense; therefore, when you condemned them, they 
believed that you were a catholic. That, accordingly, which they supposed you to maintain, deserved to be 
released from censure; but that which you really maintained was worthy of condemnation. It was not you, 
then, that were acquitted, who held tenets which ought to be condemned; but that opinion was freed from 
censure which you ought to have held and maintained. You could only be supposed to be acquitted by 
having been believed to entertain opinions worthy to be praised; for your judges could not suppose that 
you were concealing opinions which merited condemnation. Rightly have you been adjudged an 
accomplice of Coelestius, in whose opinions you prove yourself to be a sharer. And though you kept your 
books shut during your trial, you published them to the world after it was over.” 


CHAPTER 18 [XVII.] 
THE CONDEMNATION OF PELAGIUS 


This being the case, you of course feel that episcopal councils, and the Apostolic See, and the whole 
Roman Church, and the Roman Empire itself, which by God’s gracious favour has become Christian, has 
been most righteously moved against the authors of this wicked error, until they repent and escape from 
the snares of the devil. For who can tell whether God may not give them repentance to discover, and 
acknowledge, and even proclaim His truth, and to condemn their own damnable error? But whatever may 
be the bent of their own will, we cannot doubt that the merciful kindness of the Lord has sought the good 
of many persons who followed them, for no other reason than because they saw them associated in 
communion with the catholic Church. 


CHAPTER 19 


PELAGIUS’ ATTEMPT TO DECEIVE THE APOSTOLIC SEE; HE INVERTS THE BEARINGS OF THE CONTROVERSY 


But I would have you carefully observe the way in which Pelagius endeavoured by deception to overreach 
even the judgment of the bishop of the Apostolic See on this very question of the baptism of infants. He 
sent a letter to Rome to Pope Innocent of blessed memory; and when it found him not in the flesh, it was 
handed to the holy Pope Zosimus, and by him directed to us. In this letter he complains of being “defamed 
by certain persons for refusing the sacrament of baptism to infants, and promising the kingdom of heaven 
irrespective of Christ’s redemption.” The objections, however, are not urged against them in the manner 
he has stated. For they neither deny the sacrament of baptism to infants, nor do they promise the kingdom 
of heaven to any irrespective of the redemption of Christ. As regards, therefore, his complaint of being 
defamed by sundry persons, he has set it forth in such terms as to be able to give a ready answer to the 


alleged charge against him, without injury to his own dogma. [XVIII.] The real objection against them is, 
that they refuse to confess that unbaptized infants are liable to the condemnation of the first man, and 
that original sin has been transmitted to them and requires to be purged by regeneration; their contention 
being that infants must be baptized solely for being admitted into the kingdom of heaven, as if they could 
only have eternal death apart from the kingdom of heaven, who cannot have eternal life without partaking 
of the Lord’s body and blood. This, I would have you know, is the real objection to them respecting the 
baptism of infants; and not as he has represented it, for the purpose of enabling himself to save his own 
dogmas while answering what is actually a proposition of his own, under colour of meeting an objection. 


CHAPTER 20 
PELAGIUS PROVIDES A REFUGE FOR HIS FALSEHOOD IN AMBIGUOUS SUBTERFUGES 


And then observe how he makes his answer, how he provides in the obscure mazes of his double sense 
retreats for his false doctrine, quenching the truth in his dark mist of error; so that even we, on our first 
perusal of his words, almost rejoiced at their propriety and correctness. But the fuller discussions in his 
books, in which he is generally forced, in spite of all his efforts at concealment, to explain his meaning, 
have made even his better statements suspicious to us, lest on a closer inspection of them we should 
detect them to be ambiguous. For, after saying that “he had never heard even an impious heretic say this” 
(namely, what he set forth as the objection) “about infants,” he goes on to ask: “Who indeed is so 
unacquainted with Gospel lessons, as not only to attempt to make such an affirmation, but even to be able 
to lightly say it or even let it enter his thought? And then who is so impious as to wish to exclude infants 
from the kingdom of heaven, by forbidding them to be baptized and to be born again in Christ?” 


CHAPTER 21 [XIX.] 
PELAGIUS AVOIDS THE QUESTION AS TO WHY BAPTISM IS NECESSARY FOR INFANTS 


Now it is to no purpose that he says all this. He does not clear himself thereby. Not even they have ever 
denied the impossibility of infants entering the kingdom of heaven without baptism. But this is not the 
question; what we are discussing concerns the obliteration of original sin in infants. Let him clear himself 
on this point, since he refuses to acknowledge that there is anything in infants which the laver of 
regeneration has to cleanse. On this account we ought carefully to consider what he has afterwards to say. 
After adducing, then, the passage of the Gospel which declares that “whosoever is not born again of water 
and the Spirit cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven” (on which matter, as we have said, they raise no 
question), he goes on at once to ask: “Who indeed is so impious as to have the heart to refuse the common 
redemption of the human race to an infant of any age whatever?” But this is ambiguous language; for 
what redemption does he mean? Is it from evil to good? or from good to better? Now even Coelestius, at 
Carthage, allowed a redemption for infants in his book; although, at the same time, he would not admit 
the transmission of sin to them from Adam. 


CHAPTER 22 [XX.] 
ANOTHER INSTANCE OF PELAGIUS’ AMBIGUITY 


Then, again, observe what he subjoins to the last remark: “Can any one,” says he, “forbid a second birth 
to an eternal and certain life, to him who has been born to this present uncertain life?” In other words: 
“Who is so impious as to forbid his being born again to the life which is sure and eternal, who has been 
born to this life of uncertainty?” When we first read these words, we supposed that by the phrase 
“uncertain life” he meant to designate this present temporal life; although it appeared to us that he ought 
rather to have called it “mortal” than “uncertain,” because it is brought to a close by certain death. But 
for all this, we thought that he had only shown a preference for calling this mortal life an uncertain one, 
because of the general view which men take that there is undoubtedly not a moment in our lives when we 
are free from this uncertainty. And so it happened that our anxiety about him was allayed to some extent 
by the following consideration, which rose almost to a proof, notwithstanding the fact of his unwillingness 
openly to confess that infants incur eternal death who depart this life without the sacrament of baptism. 
We argued: “If, as he seems to admit, eternal life can only accrue to them who have been baptized, it 
follows of course that they who die unbaptized incur everlasting death. This destiny, however, cannot by 
any means justly befall those who never in this life committed any sins of their own, unless on account of 
original sin.” 


CHAPTER 23 [XXI.] 
WHAT HE MEANS BY OUR BIRTH TO AN “UNCERTAIN” LIFE 


Certain brethren, however, afterwards failed not to remind us that Pelagius possibly expressed himself in 
this way, because on this question he is represented as having his answer ready for all inquirers, to this 
effect: “As for infants who die unbaptized, I know indeed whither they go not; yet whither they go, I know 
not;” that is, I know they do not go into the kingdom of heaven. But as to whither they go, he was (and for 


the matter of that, still is ) in the habit of saying that he knew not, because he dared not say that those 
went to eternal death, who he was persuaded had never committed sin in this life, and whom he would not 
admit to have inherited original sin. Consequently those very words of his which were forwarded to Rome 
to secure his absolute acquittal, are so steeped in ambiguity that they afford a shelter for their doctrine, 
out of which may sally forth an heretical sense to entrap the unwary straggler; for when no one is at hand 
who can give the answer, any solitary man may find himself weak. 


CHAPTER 24 
PELAGIUS’ LONG RESIDENCE AT ROME 


The truth indeed is, that in the book of his faith which he sent to Rome with this very letter to the before- 
mentioned Pope Innocent, to whom also he had written the letter, he only the more evidently exposed 
himself by his efforts at concealment. He says: “We hold one baptism, which we say ought to be 
administered in the same sacramental words in the case of infants as in the case of adults.” He did not, 
however, say, “in the same sacrament” (although if he had so said, there would still have been ambiguity), 
but “in the same sacramental words,”—as if remission of sins in infants were declared by the sound of the 
words, and not wrought by the effect of the acts. For the time, indeed, he seemed to say what was 
agreeable with the catholic faith; but he had it not in his power permanently to deceive that see. 
Subsequent to the rescript of the African Council, into which province this pestilent doctrine had stealthily 
made its way—without, however, spreading widely or sinking deeply—other opinions also of this man were 
by the industry of some faithful brethren discovered and brought to light at Rome, where he had dwelt for 
a very long while, and had already engaged in sundry discourses and controversies. In order to procure 
the condemnation of these opinions, Pope Zosimus, as you may read, annexed them to his letter, which he 
wrote for publication throughout the catholic world. Among these statements, Pelagius, pretending to 
expound the Apostle Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, argues in these words: “If Adam’s sin injured those who 
have not sinned, then also Christ’s righteousness profits those who do not believe.” He says other things, 
too, of the same purport; but they have all been refuted and answered by me with the Lord’s help in the 
books which I wrote, On the Baptism of Infants. But he had not the courage to make those objectionable 
statements in his own person in the fore-mentioned so-called exposition. This particular one, however, 
having been enunciated in a place where he was so well known, his words and their meaning could not be 
disguised. In those books, from the first of which I have already before quoted, he treats this point without 
any suppression of his views. With all the energy of which he is capable, he most plainly asserts that 
human nature in infants cannot in any wise be supposed to be corrupted by propagation; and by claiming 
salvation for them as their due, he does despite to the Saviour. 


CHAPTER 25 [XXII.] 
THE CONDEMNATION OF PELAGIUS AND COELESTIUS 


These things, then, being as I have stated them, it is now evident that there has arisen a deadly heresy, 
which, with the Lord’s help, the Church by this time guards against more directly—now that those two 
men, Pelagius and Coelestius, have been either offered repentance, or on their refusal been wholly 
condemned. They are reported, or perhaps actually proved, to be the authors of this perversion; at all 
events, if not the authors (as having learnt it from others), they are yet its boasted abettors and teachers, 
through whose agency the heresy has advanced and grown to a wider extent. This boast, too, is made 
even in their own statements and writings, and in unmistakeable signs of reality, as well as in the fame 
which arises and grows out of all these circumstances. What, therefore, remains to be done? Must not 
every catholic, with all the energies wherewith the Lord endows him, confute this pestilential doctrine, 
and oppose it with all vigilance; so that whenever we contend for the truth, compelled to answer, but not 
fond of the contest, the untaught may be instructed, and that thus the Church may be benefited by that 
which the enemy devised for her destruction; in accordance with that word of the apostle’s, “There must 
be heresies, that they which are approved may be made manifest among you”? 


CHAPTER 26 [XXIII.] 
THE PELAGIANS MAINTAIN THAT RAISING QUESTIONS ABOUT ORIGINAL SIN DOES NOT ENDANGER THE FAITH 


Therefore, after the full discussion with which we have been able to rebut in writing this error of theirs, 
which is so inimical to the grace of God bestowed on small and great through our Lord Jesus Christ, it is 
now our duty to examine and explode that assertion of theirs, which in their desire to avoid the odious 
imputation of heresy they astutely advance, to the effect that “calling this subject into question produces 
no danger to the faith,”—in order that they may appear, forsooth, if they are convicted of having deviated 
from it, to have erred not criminally, but only, as it were, courteously. This, accordingly, is the language 
which Coelestius used in the ecclesiastical process at Carthage: “As touching the transmission of sin,” he 
said, “I have already said that I have heard many persons of acknowledged position in the catholic Church 
deny it, and on the other hand many affirm it; it may fairly, indeed, be deemed a matter for inquiry, but not 
a heresy. I have always maintained that infants require baptism, and ought to be baptized. What else does 
he want?” He said this, as if he wanted to intimate that only then could he be deemed chargeable with 


heresy, if he were to assert that they ought not to be baptized. As the case stood, however, inasmuch as he 
acknowledged that they ought to be baptized, he thought that he had not erred [criminally], and therefore 
ought not to be adjudged a heretic, even though he maintained the reason of their baptism to be other 
than the truth holds, or the faith claims as its own. On the same principle, in the book which he sent to 
Rome, he first explained his belief, so far as it suited his pleasure, from the Trinity of the One Godhead 
down to the kind of resurrection of the dead that is to be; on all which points, however, no one had ever 
questioned him, or been questioned by him. And when his discourse reached the question which was 
under consideration, he said: “If, indeed, any questions have arisen beyond the compass of the faith, on 
which there might be perhaps dissension on the part of a great many persons, in no case have I pretended 
to pronounce a decision on any dogma, as if I possessed a definitive authority in the matter myself; but 
whatever I have derived from the fountain of the prophets and the apostles, I have presented for 
approbation to the judgment of your apostolic office; so that if any error has crept in among us, human as 
we are, through our ignorance, it may be corrected by your sentence.” You of course clearly see that in 
this action of his he used all this deprecatory preamble in order that, if he had been discovered to have 
erred at all, he might seem to have erred not on a matter of faith, but on questionable points outside the 
faith; wherein, however necessary it may be to correct the error, it is not corrected as a heresy; wherein 
also the person who undergoes the correction is declared indeed to be in error, but for all that is not 
adjudged a heretic. 


CHAPTER 27 [XXIII.] 


ON QUESTIONS OUTSIDE THE FAITH—WHAT THEY ARE, AND INSTANCES OF THE SAME 


But he is greatly mistaken in this opinion. The questions which he supposes to be outside the faith are of a 
very different character from those in which, without any detriment to the faith whereby we are 
Christians, there exists either an ignorance of the real fact, and a consequent suspension of any fixed 
opinion, or else a conjectural view of the case, which, owing to the infirmity of human thought, issues in 
conceptions at variance with truth: as when a question arises about the description and locality of that 
Paradise where God placed man whom He formed out of the ground, without any disturbance, however, of 
the Christian belief that there undoubtedly is such a Paradise; or as when it is asked where Elijah is at the 
present moment, and where Enoch—whether in this Paradise or in some other place, although we doubt 
not of their existing still in the same bodies in which they were born; or as when one inquires whether it 
was in the body or out of the body that the apostle was caught up to the third heaven,—an inquiry, 
however, which betokens great lack of modesty on the part of those who would fain know what he who is 
the subject of the mystery itself expressly declares his ignorance of, without impairing his own belief of 
the fact; or as when the question is started, how many are those heavens, to the “third” of which he tells 
us that he was caught up; or whether the elements of this visible world are four or more; what it is which 
causes those eclipses of the sun or the moon which astronomers are in the habit of foretelling for certain 
appointed seasons; why, again, men of ancient times lived to the age which Holy Scripture assigns to 
them; and whether the period of their puberty, when they begat their first son, was postponed to an older 
age, proportioned to their longer life; or where Methuselah could possibly have lived, since he was not in 
the Ark, inasmuch as (according to the chronological notes of most copies of the Scripture, both Greek 
and Latin) he is found to have survived the deluge; or whether we must follow the order of the fewer 
copies—and they happen to be extremely few—which so arrange the years as to show that he died before 
the deluge. Now who does not feel, amidst the various and innumerable questions of this sort, which 
relate either to God’s most hidden operations or to most obscure passages of the Scriptures, and which it 
is difficult to embrace and define in any certain way, that ignorance may on many points be compatible 
with sound Christian faith, and that occasionally erroneous opinion may be entertained without any room 
for the imputation of heretical doctrine? 


CHAPTER 28 [XXIV.] 
THE HERESY OF PELAGIUS AND COELESTIUS AIMS AT THE VERY FOUNDATIONS OF OUR FAITH 


This is, however, in the matter of the two men by one of whom we are sold under sin, by the other 
redeemed from sins—by the one have been precipitated into death, by the other are liberated unto life; 
the former of whom has ruined us in himself, by doing his own will instead of His who created him; the 
latter has saved us in Himself, by not doing His own will, but the will of Him who sent Him: and it is in 
what concerns these two men that the Christian faith properly consists. For “there is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus;” since “there is none other name under heaven 
given to men, whereby we must be saved;” and “in Him hath God defined unto all men their faith, in that 
He hath raised Him from the dead.” Now without this faith, that is to say, without a belief in the one 
Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus; without faith, I say, in His resurrection by which 
God has given assurance to all men and which no man could of course truly believe were it not for His 
incarnation and death; without faith, therefore, in the incarnation and death and resurrection of Christ, 
the Christian verity unhesitatingly declares that the ancient saints could not possibly have been cleansed 
from sin so as to have become holy, and justified by the grace of God. And this is true both of the saints 
who are mentioned in Holy Scripture, and of those also who are not indeed mentioned therein, but must 


yet be supposed to have existed,—either before the deluge, or in the interval between that event and the 
giving of the law, or in the period of the law itself,—not merely among the children of Israel, as the 
prophets, but even outside that nation, as for instance Job. For it was by the self-same faith in the one 
Mediator that the hearts of these, too, were cleansed, and there also was “shed abroad in them the love of 
God by the Holy Ghost,” “who bloweth where He listeth,” not following men’s merits, but even producing 
these very merits Himself. For the grace of God will in no wise exist unless it be wholly free. 


CHAPTER 29 


THE RIGHTEOUS MEN WHO LIVED IN THE TIME OF THE LAW WERE FOR ALL THAT NOT UNDER THE LAW, BUT 
UNDER GRACE. THE GRACE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT HIDDEN UNDER THE OLD 


Death indeed reigned from Adam until Moses, because it was not possible even for the law given through 
Moses to overcome it: it was not given, in fact, as something able to give life; but as something that ought 
to show those that were dead and for whom grace was needed to give them life, that they were not only 
prostrated under the propagation and domination of sin, but also convicted by the additional guilt of 
breaking the law itself: not in order that any one might perish who in the mercy of God understood this 
even in that early age; but that, destined though he was to punishment, owing to the dominion of death, 
and manifested, too, as guilty through his own violation of the law, he might seek God’s help, and so 
where sin abounded, grace might much more abound, even the grace which alone delivers from the body 
of this death. [XXV.] Yet, notwithstanding this, although not even the law which Moses gave was able to 
liberate any man from the dominion of death, there were even then, too, at the time of the law, men of 
God who were not living under the terror and conviction and punishment of the law, but under the delight 
and healing and liberation of grace. Some there were who said, “I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did 
my mother conceive me;” and, “There is no rest in my bones, by reason of my sins;” and, “Create in me a 
clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit in my inward parts;” and, “Stablish me with Thy directing 
Spirit;” and, “Take not Thy Holy Spirit from me.” There were some, again, who said: “I believed, therefore 
have I spoken.” For they too were cleansed with the self-same faith with which we ourselves are. Whence 
the apostle also says: “We having the same spirit of faith, according as it is written, I believe, and 
therefore have I spoken; we also believe, and therefore speak.” Out of very faith was it said, “Behold, a 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and they shall call His name Emmanuel,” “which is, being 
interpreted, God with us.” Out of very faith too was it said concerning Him: “As a bridegroom He cometh 
out of His chamber; as a giant did He exult to run His course. His going forth is from the extremity of 
heaven, and His circuit runs to the other end of heaven; and no one is hidden from His heat.” Out of very 
faith, again, was it said to Him: “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; a sceptre of righteousness is the 
sceptre of Thy kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated iniquity; therefore God, Thy God, hath 
anointed Thee with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows.” By the self-same Spirit of faith were all these 
things foreseen by them as to happen, whereby they are believed by us as having happened. They, indeed, 
who were able in faithful love to foretell these things to us were not themselves partakers of them. The 
Apostle Peter says, “Why tempt ye God to put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which neither our 
fathers nor we were able to bear? But we believe that through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we shall 
be saved, even as they.” Now on what principle does he make this statement, if it be not because even 
they were saved through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and not the law of Moses, from which comes 
not the cure, but only the knowledge of sin? Now, however, the righteousness of God without the law is 
manifested, being witnessed by the law and the prophets. If, therefore, it is now manifested, it even then 
existed, but it was hidden. This concealment was symbolized by the veil of the temple. When Christ was 
dying, this veil was rent asunder, to signify the full revelation of Him. Even of old, therefore there existed 
amongst the people of God this grace of the one Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus; 
but like the rain in the fleece which God sets apart for His inheritance, not of debt, but of His own will, it 
was latently present, but is now patently visible amongst all nations as its “floor,” the fleece being dry,—in 
other words, the Jewish people having become reprobate. 


CHAPTER 30 [XXVI] 
PELAGIUS AND COELESTIUS DENY THAT THE ANCIENT SAINTS WERE SAVED BY CHRIST 


We must not therefore divide the times, as Pelagius and his disciples do, who say that men first lived 
righteously by nature, then under the law, thirdly under grace,—by nature meaning all the long time from 
Adam before the giving of the law. “For then,” say they, “the Creator was known by the guidance of 
reason; and the rule of living rightly was carried written in the hearts of men, not in the law of the letter, 
but of nature. But men’s manners became corrupt; and then,” they say, “when nature now tarnished 
began to be insufficient, the law was added to it whereby as by a moon the original lustre was restored to 
nature after its blush was impaired. But after the habit of sinning had too much prevailed among men, and 
the law was unequal to the task of curing it, Christ came; and the Physician Himself, through His own self, 
and not through His disciples, brought relief to the malady at its most desperate development.” 


CHAPTER 31 


CHRIST’S INCARNATION WAS OF AVAIL TO THE FATHERS, EVEN THOUGH IT HAD NOT YET HAPPENED 


By disputation of this sort, they attempt to exclude the ancient saints from the grace of the Mediator, as if 
the man Christ Jesus were not the Mediator between God and those men; on the ground that, not having 
yet taken flesh of the Virgin’s womb, He was not yet man at the time when those righteous men lived. If 
this, however, were true, in vain would the apostle say: “By man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead; for as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” For inasmuch as 
those ancient saints, according to the vain conceits of these men, found their nature self-sufficient, and 
required not the man Christ to be their Mediator to reconcile them to God, so neither shall they be made 
alive in Him, to whose body they are shown not to belong as members, according to the statement that it 
was on man’s account that He became man. If, however, as the Truth says through His apostles, even as 
all die in Adam, even so shall all be made alive in Christ; forasmuch as the resurrection of the dead comes 
through the one man, even as death comes through the other man; what Christian man can be bold 
enough to doubt that even those righteous men who pleased God in the more remote periods of the 
human race are destined to attain to the resurrection of eternal life, and not eternal death, because they 
shall be made alive in Christ? that they are made alive in Christ, because they belong to the body of 
Christ? that they belong to the body of Christ, because Christ is the head even to them? and that Christ is 
the head even to them, because there is but one Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus? 
But this He could not have been to them, unless through His grace they had believed in His resurrection. 
And how could they have done this, if they had been ignorant that He was to come in the flesh, and if they 
had not by this faith lived justly and piously? Now, if the incarnation of Christ could be of no concern to 
them, on the ground that it had not yet come about, it must follow that Christ’s judgment can be of no 
concern to us, because it has not yet taken place. But if we shall stand at the right hand of Christ through 
our faith in His judgment, which has not yet transpired, but is to come to pass, it follows that those 
ancient saints are members of Christ through their faith in His resurrection, which had not in their day 
happened, but which was one day to come to pass. 


CHAPTER 32 [XXVII.] 


HE SHOWS BY THE EXAMPLE OF ABRAHAM THAT THE ANCIENT SAINTS BELIEVED IN THE INCARNATION OF 
CHRIST 


For it must not be supposed that those saints of old only profited by Christ’s divinity, which was ever 
existent, and not also by the revelation of His humanity, which had not yet come to pass. What the Lord 
Jesus says, “Abraham desired to see my day, and he saw it, and was glad,” meaning by the phrase his day 
to understand his time, affords of course a clear testimony that Abraham was fully imbued with belief in 
His incarnation. It is in respect of this that He has a “time;” for His divinity exceeds all time, for it was by 
it that all times were created. If, however, any one supposes that the phrase in question must be 
understood of that eternal “day” which is limited by no morrow, and preceded by no yesterday,—in a word, 
of the very eternity in which He is co-eternal with the Father.——how would Abraham really desire this, 
unless he was aware that there was to be a future mortality belonging to Him whose eternity he wished 
for? Or, perhaps, some one would confine the meaning of the phrase so far as to say, that nothing else is 
meant in the Lord’s saying, “He desired to see my day,” than “He desired to see me,” who am the never- 
ending Day, or the unfailing Light, as when we mention the life of the Son, concerning which it is said in 
the Gospel: “So hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself.” Here the life is nothing less than 
Himself. So we understand the Son Himself to be the life, when He said, “I am the way, the truth, and the 
life;” of whom also it was said, “He is the true God, and eternal life.” Supposing, then, that Abraham 
desired to see this equal divinity of the Son’s with the Father, without any precognition of His coming in 
the flesh—as certain philosophers sought Him, who knew nothing of His flesh—can that other act of 
Abraham, when he orders his servant to place his hand under his thigh, and to swear by the God of 
heaven, be rightly understood by any one otherwise than as showing that Abraham well knew that the 
flesh in which the God of heaven was to come was the offspring of that very thigh? 


CHAPTER 33 [XVIII.] 
HOW CHRIST IS OUR MEDIATOR 


Of this flesh and blood Melchizedek also, when he blessed Abram himself, gave the testimony which is 
very well known to Christian believers, so that long afterwards it was said to Christ in the Psalms: “Thou 
art a Priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedek.” This was not then an accomplished fact, but was still 
future; yet that faith of the fathers, which is the self-same faith as our own, used to chant it. Now, to all 
who find death in Adam, Christ is of this avail, that He is the Mediator for life. He is, however, not a 
Mediator, because He is equal with the Father; for in this respect He is Himself as far distant from us as 
the Father; and how can there be any medium where the distance is the very same? Therefore the apostle 
does not say, “There is one Mediator between God and men, even Jesus Christ;” but his words are, “The 
Man Christ Jesus.” He is the Mediator, then, in that He is man,—inferior to the Father, by so much as He is 
nearer to ourselves, and superior to us, by so much as He is nearer to the Father. This is more openly 
expressed thus: “He is inferior to the Father, because in the form of a servant;” superior to us, because 
without spot of sin. 


CHAPTER 34 [XXIX.] 
NO MAN EVER SAVED SAVE BY CHRIST 


Now, whoever maintains that human nature at any period required not the second Adam for its physician, 
because it was not corrupted in the first Adam, is convicted as an enemy to the grace of God; not in a 
question where doubt or error might be compatible with soundness of belief, but in that very rule of faith 
which makes us Christians. How happens it, then, that the human nature, which first existed, is praised by 
these men as being so far less tainted with evil manners? How is it that they overlook the fact that men 
were even then sunk in so many intolerable sins, that, with the exception of one man of God and his wife, 
and three sons and their wives, the whole world was in God’s just judgment destroyed by the flood, even 
as the little land of Sodom was afterwards with fire? From the moment, then, when “by one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, in whom all sinned,” the 
entire mass of our nature was ruined beyond doubt, and fell into the possession of its destroyer. And from 
him no one—no, not one—has been delivered, or is being delivered, or ever will be delivered, except by 
the grace of the Redeemer. 


CHAPTER 35 [XXX.] 
WHY THE CIRCUMCISION OF INFANTS WAS ENJOINED UNDER PAIN OF SO GREAT A PUNISHMENT 


The Scripture does not inform us whether before Abraham’s time righteous men or their children were 
marked by any bodily or visible sign. Abraham himself, indeed, received the sign of circumcision, a seal of 
the righteousness of faith. And he received it with this accompanying injunction: All the male infants of his 
household were from that very time to be circumcised, while fresh from their mother’s womb, on the 
eighth day from their birth; so that even they who were not yet able with the heart to believe unto 
righteousness, should nevertheless receive the seal of the righteousness of faith. And this command was 
imposed with so fearful a sanction, that God said: “That soul shall be cut off from his people, whose flesh 
of his foreskin is not circumcised on the eighth day.” If inquiry be made into the justice of so terrible a 
penalty, will not the entire argument of these men about free will, and the laudable soundness and purity 
of nature, however cleverly maintained, fall to pieces, struck down and fractured to atoms? For, pray tell 
me, what evil has an infant committed of his own will, that, for the negligence of another in not 
circumcising him, he himself must be condemned, and with so severe a condemnation, that that soul must 
be cut off from his people? It was not of any temporal death that this fear was inflicted, since of righteous 
persons, when they died, it used rather to be said, “And he was gathered unto his people;” or, “He was 
gathered to his fathers:” for no attempt to separate a man from his people is long formidable to him, when 
his own people is itself the people of God. 


CHAPTER 36 [XXX]] 
THE PLATONISTS’ OPINION ABOUT THE EXISTENCE OF THE SOUL PREVIOUS TO THE BODY REJECTED 


What, then, is the purport of so severe a condemnation, when no wilful sin has been committed? For it is 
not as certain Platonists have thought, because every such infant is thus requited in his soul for what it 
did of its own wilfulness previous to the present life, as having possessed previous to its present bodily 
state a free choice of living either well or ill; since the Apostle Paul says most plainly, that before they 
were born they did neither good nor evil. On what account, therefore, is an infant rightly punished with 
such ruin, if it be not because he belongs to the mass of perdition, and is properly regarded as born of 
Adam, condemned under the bond of the ancient debt unless he has been released from the bond, not 
according to debt, but according to grace? And what grace but God’s, through our Lord Jesus Christ? Now 
there was a forecast of His coming undoubtedly contained not only in other sacred institutions of the 
ancient Jews, but also in their circumcision of the foreskin. For the eighth day, in the recurrence of weeks, 
became the Lord’s day, on which the Lord arose from the dead; and Christ was the rock whence was 
formed the stony blade for the circumcision; and the flesh of the foreskin was the body of sin. 


CHAPTER 37 [XXXII.] 


IN WHAT SENSE CHRIST IS CALLED “SIN.” 


There was a change of the sacramental ordinances made after the coming of Him whose advent they 
prefigured; but there was no change in the Mediator’s help, who, even previous to His coming in the flesh, 
all along delivered the ancient members of His body by their faith in His incarnation; and in respect of 
ourselves too, though we were dead in sins and in the uncircumcision of our flesh, we are quickened 
together in Christ, in whom we are circumcised with the circumcision not made with the hand, but such 
as was prefigured by the old manual circumcision, that the body of sin might be done away which was 
born with us from Adam. The propagation of a condemned origin condemns us, unless we are cleansed by 
the likeness of sinful flesh, in which He was sent without sin, who nevertheless concerning sin condemned 
sin, having been made sin for us. Accordingly the apostle says: “We beseech you in Christ’s stead, be ye 
reconciled unto God. For He hath made Him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might be made the 


righteousness of God in Him.” God, therefore, to whom we are reconciled, has made Him to be sin for us, 
—that is to say, a sacrifice by which our sins may be remitted; for by sins are designated the sacrifices for 
sins. And indeed He was sacrificed for our sins, the only one among men who had no sins, even as in those 
early times one was sought for among the flocks to prefigure the Faultless One who was to come to heal 
our offences. On whatever day, therefore, an infant may be baptized after his birth, he is as if circumcised 
on the eighth day; inasmuch as he is circumcised in Him who rose again the third day indeed after He was 
crucified, but the eighth according to the weeks. He is circumcised for the putting off of the body of sin; in 
other words, that the grace of spiritual regeneration may do away with the debt which the contagion of 
carnal generation contracted. “For no one is pure from uncleanness” (what uncleanness, pray, but that of 
sin?), “not even the infant, whose life is but that of a single day upon the earth.” 


CHAPTER 38 [XXXIII.] 
ORIGINAL SIN DOES NOT RENDER MARRIAGE EVIL 


But they argue thus, saying: “Is not, then, marriage an evil, and the man that is produced by marriage not 
God’s work?” As if the good of the married life were that disease of concupiscence with which they who 
know not God love their wives—a course which the apostle forbids; and not rather that conjugal chastity, 
by which carnal lust is reduced to the good purposes of the appointed procreation of children. Or as if, 
forsooth, a man could possibly be anything but God’s work, not only when born in wedlock, but even if he 
be produced in fornication or adultery. In the present inquiry, however, when the question is not for what 
a Creator is necessary, but for what a Saviour, we have not to consider what good there is in the 
procreation of nature, but what evil there is in sin, whereby our nature has been certainly corrupted. No 
doubt the two are generated simultaneously—both nature and nature’s corruption; one of which is good, 
the other evil. The one comes to us from the bounty of the Creator, the other is contracted from the 
condemnation of our origin; the one has its cause in the good-will of the Supreme God, the other in the 
depraved will of the first man; the one exhibits God as the maker of the creature, the other exhibits God 
as the punisher of disobedience: in short, the very same Christ was the maker of man for the creation of 
the one, and was made man for the healing of the other. 


CHAPTER 39 [XXXIV.] 
THREE THINGS GOOD AND LAUDABLE IN MATRIMONY 


Marriage, therefore, is a good in all the things which are proper to the married state. And these are three: 
it is the ordained means of procreation, it is the guarantee of chastity, it is the bond of union. In respect of 
its ordination for generation the Scripture says, “I will therefore that the younger women marry, bear 
children, guide the house;” as regards its guaranteeing chastity, it is said of it, “The wife hath not power 
of her own body, but the husband; and likewise also the husband hath not power of his own body, but the 
wife;” and considered as the bond of union: “What God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 
Touching these points, we do not forget that we have treated at sufficient length, with whatever ability the 
Lord has given us, in other works of ours, which are not unknown to you. In relation to them all the 
Scripture has this general praise: “Marriage is honourable in all, and the bed undefiled.” For, inasmuch as 
the wedded state is good, insomuch does it produce a very large amount of good in respect of the evil of 
concupiscence; for it is not lust, but reason, which makes a good use of concupiscence. Now lust lies in 
that law of the “disobedient” members which the apostle notes as “warring against the law of the mind;” 
whereas reason lies in that law of the wedded state which makes good use of concupiscence. If, however, 
it were impossible for any good to arise out of evil, God could not create man out of the embraces of 
adultery. As, therefore, the damnable evil of adultery, whenever man is born in it, is not chargeable on 
God, who certainly amidst man’s evil work actually produces a good work; so, likewise, all which causes 
shame in that rebellion of the members which brought the accusing blush on those who after their sin 
covered these members with the fig-tree leaves, is not laid to the charge of marriage, by virtue of which 
the conjugal embrace is not only allowable, but is even useful and honourable; but it is imputable to the 
sin of that disobedience which was followed by the penalty of man’s finding his own members emulating 
against himself that very disobedience which he had practised against God. Then, abashed at their action, 
since they moved no more at the bidding of his rational will, but at their own arbitrary choice as it were, 
instigated by lust, he devised the covering which should conceal such of them as he judged to be worthy 
of shame. For man, as the handiwork of God, deserved not confusion of face; nor were the members which 
it seemed fit to the Creator to form and appoint by any means designed to bring the blush to the creature. 
Accordingly, that simple nudity was displeasing neither to God nor to man: there was nothing to be 
ashamed of, because nothing at first accrued which deserved punishment. 


CHAPTER 40 [XXXV.] 
MARRIAGE EXISTED BEFORE SIN WAS COMMITTED. HOW GOD’S BLESSING OPERATED IN OUR FIRST PARENTS 


There was, however, undoubtedly marriage, even when sin had no prior existence; and for no other reason 
was it that woman, and not a second man, was created as a help for the man. Moreover, those words of 
God, “Be fruitful and multiply,” are not prophetic of sins to be condemned, but a benediction upon the 


fertility of marriage. For by these ineffable words of His, I mean by the divine methods which are inherent 
in the truth of His wisdom by which all things were made, God endowed the primeval pair with their 
seminal power. Suppose, however, that nature had not been dishonoured by sin, God forbid that we should 
think that marriages in Paradise must have been such, that in them the procreative members would be 
excited by the mere ardour of lust, and not by the command of the will for producing offspring,—as the 
foot is for walking, the hand for labour, and the tongue for speech. Nor, as now happens, would the 
chastity of virginity be corrupted to the conception of offspring by the force of a turbid heat, but it would 
rather be submissive to the power of the gentlest love; and thus there would be no pain, no blood-effusion 
of the concumbent virgin, as there would also be no groan of the parturient mother. This, however, men 
refuse to believe, because it has not been verified in the actual condition of our mortal state. Nature, 
having been vitiated by sin, has never experienced an instance of that primeval purity. But we speak to 
faithful men, who have learnt to believe the inspired Scriptures, even though no examples are adduced of 
actual reality. For how could I now possibly prove that a man was made of the dust, without any parents, 
and a wife formed for him out of his own side? And yet faith takes on trust what the eye no longer 
discovers. 


CHAPTER 41 [XXXVI.] 


LUST AND TRAVAIL COME FROM SIN. WHENCE OUR MEMBERS BECAME A CAUSE OF SHAME 


Granted, therefore, that we have no means of showing both that the nuptial acts of that primeval marriage 
were quietly discharged, undisturbed by lustful passion, and that the motion of the organs of generation, 
like that of any other members of the body, was not instigated by the ardour of lust, but directed by the 
choice of the will (which would have continued such with marriage had not the disgrace of sin 
intervened); still, from all that is stated in the sacred Scriptures on divine authority, we have reasonable 
grounds for believing that such was the original condition of wedded life. Although, it is true, I am not told 
that the nuptial embrace was unattended with prurient desire; as also I do not find it on record that 
parturition was unaccompanied with groans and pain, or that actual birth led not to future death; yet, at 
the same time, if I follow the verity of the Holy Scriptures, the travail of the mother and the death of the 
human offspring would never have supervened if sin had not preceded. Nor would that have happened 
which abashed the man and woman when they covered their loins; because in the same sacred records it 
is expressly written that the sin was first committed, and then immediately followed this hiding of their 
shame. For unless some indelicacy of motion had announced to their eyes—which were of course not 
closed, though not open to this point, that is, not attentive—that those particular members should be 
corrected, they would not have perceived anything on their own persons, which God had entirely made 
worthy of all praise, that called for either shame or concealment. If, indeed, the sin had not first occurred 
which they had dared to commit in their disobedience, there would not have followed the disgrace which 
their shame would fain conceal. 


CHAPTER 42 [XXXVII.] 


THE EVIL OF LUST OUGHT NOT TO BE ASCRIBED TO MARRIAGE. THE THREE GOOD RESULTS OF THE NUPTIAL 
ORDINANCE: OFFSPRING, CHASTITY, AND THE SACRAMENTAL UNION 


It is then manifest that that must not be laid to the account of marriage, even in the absence of which, 
marriage would still have existed. The good of marriage is not taken away by the evil, although the evil is 
by marriage turned to a good use. Such, however, is the present condition of mortal men, that the 
connubial intercourse and lust are at the same time in action; and on this account it happens, that as the 
lust is blamed, so also the nuptial commerce, however lawful and honourable, is thought to be 
reprehensible by those persons who either are unwilling or unable to draw the distinction between them. 
They are, moreover, inattentive to that good of the nuptial state which is the glory of matrimony; I mean 
offspring, chastity, and the pledge. The evil, however, at which even marriage blushes for shame is not the 
fault of marriage, but of the lust of the flesh. Yet because without this evil it is impossible to effect the 
good purpose of marriage, even the procreation of children, whenever this process is approached, secrecy 
is sought, witnesses removed, and even the presence of the very children which happen to be born of the 
process is avoided as soon as they reach the age of observation. Thus it comes to pass that marriage is 
permitted to effect all that is lawful in its state, only it must not forget to conceal all that is improper. 
Hence it follows that infants, although incapable of sinning, are yet not born without the contagion of sin, 
—not, indeed, because of what is lawful, but on account of that which is unseemly: for from what is lawful 
nature is born; from what is unseemly, sin. Of the nature so born, God is the Author, who created man, and 
who united male and female under the nuptial law; but of the sin the author is the subtlety of the devil 
who deceives, and the will of the man who consents. 


CHAPTER 43 [XXXVIII.] 


HUMAN OFFSPRING, EVEN PREVIOUS TO BIRTH, UNDER CONDEMNATION AT THE VERY ROOT. USES OF 
MATRIMONY UNDERTAKEN FOR MERE PLEASURE NOT WITHOUT VENIAL FAULT 


Where God did nothing else than by a just sentence to condemn the man who wilfully sins, together with 


his stock; there also, as a matter of course, whatsoever was even not yet born is justly condemned in its 
sinful root. In this condemned stock carnal generation holds every man; and from it nothing but spiritual 
regeneration liberates him. In the case, therefore, of regenerate parents, if they continue in the same 
state of grace, it will undoubtedly work no injurious consequence, by reason of the remission of sins which 
has been bestowed upon them, unless they make a perverse use of it,—not alone all kinds of lawless 
corruptions, but even in the marriage state itself, whenever husband and wife toil at procreation, not from 
the desire of natural propagation of their species, but are mere slaves to the gratification of their lust out 
of very wantonness. As for the permission which the apostle gives to husbands and wives, “not to defraud 
one another, except with consent for a time, that they may have leisure for prayer,” he concedes it by way 
of indulgent allowance, and not as a command; but this very form of the concession evidently implies 
some degree of fault. The connubial embrace, however, which marriage-contracts point to as intended for 
the procreation of children, considered in itself simply, and without any reference to fornication, is good 
and right; because, although it is by reason of this body of death (which is unrenewed as yet by the 
resurrection) impracticable without a certain amount of bestial motion, which puts human nature to the 
blush, yet the embrace is not after all a sin in itself, when reason applies the concupiscence to a good end, 
and is not overmastered to evil. 


CHAPTER 44 [XXXIX.] 


EVEN THE CHILDREN OF THE REGENERATE BORN IN SIN. THE EFFECT OF BAPTISM 


This concupiscence of the flesh would be prejudicial, just in so far as it is present in us, if the remission of 
sins were not so beneficial that while it is present in men, both as born and as born again, it may in the 
former be prejudicial as well as present, but in the latter present simply but never prejudicial. In the 
unregenerate it is prejudicial to such an extent indeed, that, unless they are born again, no advantage can 
accrue to them from being born of regenerate parents. The fault of our nature remains in our offspring so 
deeply impressed as to make it guilty, even when the guilt of the self-same fault has been washed away in 
the parent by the remission of sins—until every defect which ends in sin by the consent of the human will 
is consumed and done away in the last regeneration. This will be identical with that renovation of the very 
flesh itself which is promised in its future resurrection, when we shall not only commit no sins, but be 
even free from those corrupt desires which lead us to sin by yielding consent to them. To this blessed 
consummation advances are even now made by us, through the grace of that holy laver which we have put 
within our reach. The same regeneration which now renews our spirit, so that all our past sins are 
remitted, will by and by also operate, as might be expected, to the renewal to eternal life of that very 
flesh, by the resurrection of which to an incorruptible state the incentives of all sins will be purged out of 
our nature. But this salvation is as yet only accomplished in hope: it is not realized in fact; it is not in 
present possession, but it is looked forward to with patience. [XL.] And thus there is a whole and perfect 
cleansing, in the self-same baptismal laver, not only of all the sins remitted now in our baptism, which 
make us guilty owing to the consent we yield to wrong desires, and to the sinful acts in which they issue; 
but of these said wrong desires also, which, if not consented to by us, would contract no guilt of sin, and 
which, though not in this present life removed, will yet have no existence in the life beyond. 


CHAPTER 45 
MAN’S DELIVERANCE SUITED TO THE CHARACTER OF HIS CAPTIVITY 


The guilt, therefore, of that corruption of which we are speaking will remain in the carnal offspring of the 
regenerate, until in them also it be washed away in the laver of regeneration. A regenerate man does not 
regenerate, but generates, sons according to the flesh; and thus he transmits to his posterity, not the 
condition of the regenerated, but only of the generated. Therefore, be a man guilty of unbelief, or a 
perfect believer, he does not in either case beget faithful children, but sinners; in the same way that the 
seeds, not only of a wild olive, but also of a cultivated one, produce not cultivated olives, but wild ones. 
So, likewise, his first birth holds a man in that bondage from which nothing but his second birth delivers 
him. The devil holds him, Christ liberates him: Eve’s deceiver holds him, Mary’s Son frees him: he holds 
him, who approached the man through the woman; He frees him, who was born of a woman that never 
approached a man: he holds him, who injected into the woman the cause of lust; He liberates him, who 
without any lust was conceived in the woman. The former was able to hold all men in his grasp through 
one; nor does any deliver them out of his power but One, whom he was unable to grasp. The very 
sacraments indeed of the Church, which she administers with due ceremony, according to the authority of 
very ancient tradition (so that these men, notwithstanding their opinion that the sacraments are 
imitatively rather than really used in the case of infants, still do not venture to reject them with open 
disapproval),—the very sacraments, I say, of the holy Church show plainly enough that infants, even when 
fresh from the womb, are delivered from the bondage of the devil through the grace of Christ. For, to say 
nothing of the fact that they are baptized for the remission of sins by no fallacious, but by a true and 
faithful mystery, there is previously wrought on them the exorcism and the exsufflation of the hostile 
power, which they profess to renounce by the mouth of those who bring them to baptism. Now, by all 
these consecrated and evident signs of hidden realities, they are shown to pass from their worst oppressor 
to their most excellent Redeemer, who, by taking on Himself our infirmity in our behalf, has bound the 


strong man, that He may spoil his goods; seeing that the weakness of God is stronger, not only than men, 
but also than angels. While, therefore, God delivers small as well as great, He shows in both instances 
that the apostle spoke under the direction of the Truth. For it is not merely adults, but little babes too 
whom He rescues from the power of darkness, in order to transfer them to the kingdom of God’s dear 
Son. 


CHAPTER 46 
DIFFICULTY OF BELIEVING ORIGINAL SIN. MAN’S VICE IS A BEAST’S NATURE 


No one should feel surprise, and ask: “Why does God’s goodness create anything for the devil’s malignity 
to take possession of?” The truth is, God’s gift is bestowed on the seminal elements of His creature with 
the same bounty wherewith “He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.” It is with so large a bounty that God has blessed the very seeds, and by 
blessing has constituted them. Nor has this blessing been eliminated out of our excellent nature by a fault 
which puts us under condemnation. Owing, indeed, to God’s justice, who punishes, this fatal flaw has so 
far prevailed, that men are born with the fault of original sin; but yet its influence has not extended so far 
as to stop the birth of men. Just so does it happen in persons of adult age: whatever sins they commit, do 
not eliminate his manhood from man; nay, God’s work continues still good, however evil be the deeds of 
the impious. For although “man being placed in honour abideth not; and being without understanding, is 
compared with the beasts, and is like them,” yet the resemblance is not so absolute that he becomes a 
beast. There is a comparison, no doubt, between the two; but it is not by reason of nature, but through 
vice—not vice in the beast, but in nature. For so excellent is a man in comparison with a beast, that man’s 
vice is beast’s nature; still man’s nature is never on this account changed into beast’s nature. God, 
therefore, condemns man because of the fault wherewithal his nature is disgraced, and not because of his 
nature, which is not destroyed in consequence of its fault. Heaven forbid that we should think beasts are 
obnoxious to the sentence of condemnation! It is only proper that they should be free from our misery, 
inasmuch as they cannot partake of our blessedness. What, then, is there surprising or unjust in man’s 
being subjected to an impure spirit—not on account of nature, but on account of that impurity of his which 
he has contracted in the stain of his birth, and which proceeds, not from the divine work, but from the will 
of man;—since also the impure spirit itself is a good thing considered as spirit, but evil in that it is 
impure? For the one is of God, and is His work, while the other emanates from man’s own will. The 
stronger nature, therefore, that is, the angelic one, keeps the lower, or human, nature in subjection, by 
reason of the association of vice with the latter. Accordingly the Mediator, who was stronger than the 
angels, became weak for man’s sake. So that the pride of the Destroyer is destroyed by the humility of the 
Redeemer; and he who makes his boast over the sons of men of his angelic strength, is vanquished by the 
Son of God in the human weakness which He assumed. 


CHAPTER 47 [XLI.] 
SENTENCES FROM AMBROSE IN FAVOUR OF ORIGINAL SIN 


And now that we are about to bring this book to a conclusion, we think it proper to do on this subject of 
Original Sin what we did before in our treatise On Grace,—adduce in evidence against the injurious talk of 
these persons that servant of God, the Archbishop Ambrose, whose faith is proclaimed by Pelagius to be 
the most perfect among the writers of the Latin Church; for grace is more especially honoured in doing 
away with original sin. In the work which the saintly Ambrose wrote, Concerning the Resurrection, he 
says: “I fell in Adam, in Adam was I expelled from Paradise, in Adam I died; and He does not recall me 
unless He has found me in Adam,—so as that, as I am obnoxious to the guilt of sin in him, and subject to 
death, I may be also justified in Christ.” Then, again, writing against the Novatians, he says: “We men are 
all of us born in sin; our very origin is in sin; as you may read when David says, Behold, I was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.’ Hence it is that Paul’s flesh is a body of death;’ even as he 
says himself, Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?’ Christ’s flesh, however, has condemned 
sin, which He experienced not by being born, and which by dying He crucified, that in our flesh there 
might be justification through grace, where previously there was impurity through sin.” The same holy 
man also, in his Exposition of Isaiah, speaking of Christ, says: “Therefore as man He was tried in all 
things, and in the likeness of men He endured all things; but as born of the Spirit, He was free from sin. 
For every man is a liar, and no one but God alone is without sin. It is therefore an observed and settled 
fact, that no man born of a man and a woman, that is, by means of their bodily union, is seen to be free 
from sin. Whosoever, indeed, is free from sin, is free also from a conception and birth of this kind.” 
Moreover, when expounding the Gospel according to Luke, he says: “It was no cohabitation with a 
husband which opened the secrets of the Virgin’s womb; rather was it the Holy Ghost which infused 
immaculate seed into her unviolated womb. For the Lord Jesus alone of those who are born of woman is 
holy, inasmuch as He experienced not the contact of earthly corruption, by reason of the novelty of His 
immaculate birth; nay, He repelled it by His heavenly majesty.” 


CHAPTER 48 
PELAGIUS RIGHTLY CONDEMNED AND REALLY OPPOSED BY AMBROSE 


These words, however, of the man of God are contradicted by Pelagius, notwithstanding all his 
commendation of his author, when he himself declares that “we are procreated, as without virtue, so 
without vice.” What remains, then, but that Pelagius should condemn and renounce this error of his; or 
else be sorry that he has quoted Ambrose in the way he has? Inasmuch, however, as the blessed Ambrose, 
catholic bishop as he is, has expressed himself in the above-quoted passages in accordance with the 
catholic faith, it follows that Pelagius, along with his disciple Coelestius, was justly condemned by the 
authority of the catholic Church for having turned aside from the true way of faith, since he repented not 
for having bestowed commendation on Ambrose, and for having at the same time entertained opinions in 
opposition to him. I know full well with what insatiable avidity you read whatever is written for edification 
and in confirmation of the faith; but yet, notwithstanding its utility as contributing to such an end, I must 
at last bring this treatise to a conclusion. 


On Marriage And Concupiscence 


(DE NUPTIS ET CONCUPISCIENTIA.) 
EXTRACT FROM AUGUSTIN’S “RETRACTATIONS,” 
IN TWO BOOKS, 

ADDRESSED TO THE COUNT VALERIUS 
BY AURELIUS AUGUSTIN, BISHOP OF HIPPO; 
WRITTEN IN 419 AND 420. 
TRANSLATED BY DR. HOLMES. 


BOOK II. CHAP. 53, ON THE FOLLOWING TREATISE, “DE NUPTIIS ET CONCUPISCENTIA.” 


“T Addressed two books to the Illustrious Count Valerius, upon hearing that the Pelagians had brought 
sundry vague charges upon us—how, for instance, we condemned marriage by maintaining Original Sin. 
These books are entitled, On Marriage and Concupiscence. We maintain that marriage is good; and that it 
must not be supposed that the concupisence of the flesh, or “the law in our members which wars against 
the law of mind,” is a fault of marriage. Conjugal chastity makes a good use of the evil of concupiscence in 
the procreation of children. My first treatise contained two books. The first of them found its way into the 
hands of Julianus the Pelagian, who wrote four books in opposition to it. Out of these, somebody extracted 
sundry passages, and sent them to Count Valerius; he handed them to us, and after I had received them I 
wrote a second book in answer to these extracts. The first book of this work of mine opens with these 
words: “Our new heretics, most beloved son Valerius,” while the second begins thus: “Amid the cares of 
your duty as a soldier.” 


A LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE COUNT VALERIUS 


On augustin’s forwarding to him what he calls his first book “on marriage and concupiscence.” 


To the illustrious and deservedly eminent Lord and his most dearly beloved son in the love of Christ, 
Valerius, Augustin sends greeting in the Lord. 


1. While I was chafing at the long disappointment of receiving no acknowledgments from your Highness of 
the many letters which I had written to you, I all at once received three letters from your Grace,—one by 
the hand of my fellow bishop Vindemialis, which was not meant for me only, and two, soon afterwards, 
through my brother presbyter Firmus. This holy man, who is bound to me, as you may have ascertained 
from his own lips, by the ties of a most intimate love, had much conversation with me about your 
excellence, and gave me undoubted proofs of his complete knowledge of your character “in the bowels of 
Christ;” by these means he had sight, not only of the letters of which the fore-mentioned bishop and he 
himself had been the bearers, but also of those which we expressed our disappointment at not having 
received. Now his information respecting you was all the more pleasant to us, inasmuch as he gave me to 
understand, what it was out of your power to do, that you would not, even at my earnest request for an 
answer, become the extoller of your own praises, contrary to the permission of Holy Scripture. But I ought 
myself to hesitate to write to you in this strain, lest I should incur the suspicion of flattering you, my 
illustrious and deservedly eminent lord and dearly beloved son in the love of Christ. 


2. Now, as to your praises in Christ, or rather Christ’s praises in you, see what delight and joy it was to me 
to hear of them from him, who could neither deceive me because of his fidelity to me, nor be ignorant of 
them by reason of his friendship with you. But other testimony, which though inferior in amount and 
certainty has still reached my ear from divers quarters, assures me how sound and catholic is your faith; 
how devout your hope of the future; how great your love to God and the brethren; how humble your mind 
amid the highest honours, as you do not trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God, and art rich in 
good works; how your house is a rest and comfort of the saints, and a terror to evil-doers; how great is 
your care that no man lay snares for Christ’s members (either among His old enemies or those of more 
recent days), although he use Christ’s name as a cloak for his wiles; and at the same time, though you 
give no quarter to the error of these enemies, how provident you are to secure their salvation. This and 
the like, we frequently hear, as I have already said, even from others; but at the present moment we have, 
by means of the above-mentioned brother, received a fuller and more trustworthy knowledge. 


3. Touching, however, the subject of conjugal purity, that we might be able to bestow our commendation 


and love upon you for it, could we possibly listen to the information of any one but some bosom friend of 
your own, who had no mere superficial acquaintance with you, but knew your innermost life? Concerning, 
therefore, this excellent gift of God to you, I am delighted to converse with you with more frankness and 
at greater length. I am quite sure that I shall not prove burdensome to you, even if I send you a prolix 
treatise, the perusal of which will only ensure a longer converse between us. For this have I discovered, 
that amidst your manifold and weighty cares you pursue your reading with ease and pleasure; and that 
you take great delight in any little performances of ours, even if they are addressed to other persons, 
whenever they have chanced to fall into your hands. Whatever, therefore, is addressed to yourself, in 
which I can speak to you as it were personally, you will deign both to notice with greater attention, and to 
receive with a higher pleasure. From the perusal, then, of this letter, turn to the book which I send with it. 
It will in its very commencement, in a more convenient manner, intimate to your Reverence the reason, 
both why it has been written, and why it has been submitted specially to your consideration. 


ON MARRIAGE AND CONCUPISCENCE 


Book I 


Wherein He expounds the peculiar and natural blessings of marriage. He shows that among these 
blessings must not be reckoned fleshly concupiscence; insomuch as this is wholly evil, such as does not 
proceed from the very nature of marriage, but is an accident thereof arising from original sin. This evil, 
notwithstanding, is rightly employed by marriage for the procreation of children. But, as the result of this 
concupiscence, it comes to pass that, even from the lawful marriage of the children of God, men are not 
born children of God, but of the world, and are bound with the chain of sin, although their parents have 
been liberated therefrom by grace; and are led captive by the devil, if they be not in like manner rescued 
by the self-same grace of Christ. He explains how it is that concupiscence remains in the baptized in act 
though not in guilt. He teaches, that by the sanctity of baptism, not merely this original guilt, but all other 
sins of men whatever, are taken away. He lastly quotes the authority of Ambrose to show that the evil of 
concupiscence must be distinguished from the good of marriage. 


CHAPTER 1 
CONCERNING THE ARGUMENT OF THIS TREATISE 


Our new heretics, my dearest son Valerius, who maintain that infants born in the flesh have no need of 
that medicine of Christ whereby sins are healed, are constantly affirming, in their excessive hatred of us, 
that we condemn marriage and that divine procedure by which God creates human beings by means of 
men and women, inasmuch as we assert that they who are born of such a union contract that original sin 
of which the apostle says, “By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed 
upon all men, for in him all sinned;” and because we do not deny, that of whatever kind of parents they 
are born, they are still under the devil’s dominion, unless they be born again in Christ, and by His grace 
be removed from the power of darkness and translated into His kingdom, who willed not to be born from 
the same union of the two sexes. Because, then, we affirm this doctrine, which is contained in the oldest 
and unvarying rule of the catholic faith, these propounders of the novel and perverse dogma, who assert 
that there is no sin in infants to be washed away in the laver of regeneration, in their unbelief or 
ignorance calumniate us, as if we condemned marriage, and as if we asserted to be the devil’s work what 
is God’s own work—the human being which is born of marriage. Nor do they reflect that the good of 
marriage is no more impeachable on account of the original evil which is derived therefrom, than the evil 
of adultery and fornication is excusable on account of the natural good which is born of them. For as sin is 
the work of the devil, from whencesoever contracted by infants; so man is the work of God, from 
whencesoever born. Our purpose, therefore, in this book, so far as the Lord vouchsafes us in His help, is 
to distinguish between the evil of carnal concupiscence from which man who is born therefrom contracts 
original sin, and the good of marriage. For there would have been none of this shame-producing 
concupiscence, which is impudently praised by impudent men, if man had not previously sinned; while as 
to marriage, it would still have existed even if no man had sinned, since the procreation of children in the 
body that belonged to that life would have been effected without that malady which in “the body of this 
death” cannot be separated from the process of procreation. 


CHAPTER 2. [II.] 
WHY THIS TREATISE WAS ADDRESSED TO VALERIUS 


Now there are three very special reasons, which I will briefly indicate, why I wished to write to you 
particularly on this subject. One is, because by the gift of Christ you are a strict observer of conjugal 
chastity. Another is, because by your great care and diligence you have effectually withstood those 
profane novelties which we are resisting in our present discussion. The third is, because of my learning 
that something which they had committed to writing had found its way into your hands; and although in 
your robust faith you could despise such an attempt, it is still a good thing for us also to know how to 
bring aid to our faith by defending it. For the Apostle Peter instructs us to be “ready always to give an 
answer to every one that asketh us a reason of the faith and hope that is in us;” and the Apostle Paul says, 
“Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know how ye ought to answer 
every man.” These are the motives which chiefly impel me to hold such converse with you in this volume, 
as the Lord shall enable me. I have never liked, indeed, to intrude the perusal of any of my humble labours 
on any eminent person, who is like yourself conspicuous to all from the elevation of his office, without his 
own request,—especially when he is not blessed with the enjoyment of a dignified retirement, but is still 
occupied in the public duties of a soldier’s profession; this has always seemed to me to savour more 
impertinence than of respectful esteem. If, then, I have incurred censure of this kind, while acting on the 
reasons which I have now mentioned, I crave the favour of your forgiveness, and kindly regard to the 


following arguments. 


CHAPTER 3 [III.] 
CONJUGAL CHASTITY THE GIFT OF GOD 


That chastity in the married state is God’s gift, is shown by the most blessed Paul, when, speaking on this 
very subject, he says: “But I would that all men were even as I myself: but every man hath his proper gift 
of God, one after this manner, and another after that.” Observe, he tells us that this gift is from God; and 
although he classes it below that continence in which he would have all men to be like himself, he still 
describes it as a gift of God. Whence we understand that, when these precepts are given to us in order 
that we should do them, nothing else is stated than that there ought to be within us our own will also for 
receiving and having them. When, therefore, these are shown to be gifts of God, it is meant that they must 
be sought from Him if they are not already possessed; and if they are possessed, thanks must be given to 
Him for the possession; moreover, that our own wills have but small avail for seeking, obtaining, and 
holding fast these gifts, unless they be assisted by God’s grace. 


CHAPTER 4 


A DIFFICULTY AS REGARDS THE CHASTITY OF UNBELIEVERS. NONE BUT A BELIEVER IS TRULY A CHASTE MAN 


What, then, have we to say when conjugal chastity is discovered even in some unbelievers? Must it be said 
that they sin, in that they make a bad use of a gift of God, in not restoring it to the worship of Him from 
whom they received it? Or must these endowments, perchance, be not regarded as gifts of God at all, 
when they are not believers who exercise them; according to the apostle’s sentiment, when he says, 
“Whatsoever is not of faith is sin?” But who would dare to say that a gift of God is sin? For the soul and 
the body, and all the natural endowments which are implanted in the soul and the body, even in the 
persons of sinful men, are still gifts of God; for it is God who made them, and not they themselves. When it 
is said, “Whatsoever is not of faith is sin,” only those things are meant which men themselves do. When 
men, therefore, do without faith those things which seem to appertain to conjugal chastity, they do them 
either to please men, whether themselves or others, or to avoid incurring such troubles as are incidental 
to human nature in those things which they corruptly desire, or to pay service to devils. Sins are not really 
resigned, but some sins are overpowered by other sins. God forbid, then, that a man be truly called chaste 
who observes connubial fidelity to his wife from any other motive than devotion to the true God. 


CHAPTER 5 [IV.] 


THE NATURAL GOOD OF MARRIAGE. ALL SOCIETY NATURALLY REPUDIATES A FRAUDULENT COMPANION. WHAT 
IS TRUE CONJUGAL PURITY? NO TRUE VIRGINITY AND CHASTITY EXCEPT IN DEVOTION TO TRUE FAITH 


The union, then, of male and female for the purpose of procreation is the natural good of marriage. But he 
makes a bad use of this good who uses it bestially, so that his intention is on the gratification of lust, 
instead of the desire of offspring. Nevertheless, in sundry animals unendowed with reason, as, for 
instance, in most birds, there is both preserved a certain kind of confederation of pairs, and a social 
combination of skill in nest-building; and their mutual division of the periods for cherishing their eggs and 
their alternation in the labor of feeding their young, give them the appearance of so acting, when they 
mate, as to be intent rather on securing the continuance of their kind than on gratifying lust. Of these 
two, the one is the likeness of man in a brute; the other, the likeness of the brute in man. With respect, 
however, to what I ascribed to the nature of marriage, that the male and the female are united together as 
associates for procreation, and consequently do not defraud each other (forasmuch as every associated 
state has a natural abhorrence of a fraudulent companion), although even men without faith possess this 
palpable blessing of nature, yet, since they use it not in faith, they only turn it to evil and sin. In like 
manner, therefore, the marriage of believers converts to the use of righteousness that carnal 
concupiscence by which “the flesh lusteth against the Spirit.” For they entertain the firm purpose of 
generating offspring to be regenerated—that the children who are born of them as “children of the world” 
may be born again and become “sons of God.” Wherefore all parents who do not beget children with this 
intention, this will, this purpose, of transferring them from being members of the first man into being 
members of Christ, but boast as unbelieving parents over unbelieving children,—however circumspect 
they be in their cohabitation, studiously limiting it to the begetting of children,—really have no conjugal 
chastity in themselves. For inasmuch as chastity is a virtue, hating unchastity as its contrary vice, and as 
all the virtues (even those whose operation is by means of the body) have their seat in the soul, how can 
the body be in any true sense said to be chaste, when the soul itself is committing fornication against the 
true God? Now such fornication the holy psalmist censures when he says: “For, lo, they that are far from 
Thee shall perish: Thou hast destroyed all them that go a whoring from Thee.” There is, then, no true 
chastity, whether conjugal, or vidual, or virginal, except that which devotes itself to true faith. For though 
consecrated virginity is rightly preferred to marriage, yet what Christian in his sober mind would not 
prefer catholic Christian women who have been even more than once married, to not only vestals, but also 
to heretical virgins? So great is the avail of faith, of which the apostle says, “Whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin;” and of which it is written in the Epistle to the Hebrews, “Without faith it is impossible to please 


God.” 


CHAPTER 6 [V.] 


THE CENSURING OF LUST IS NOT A CONDEMNATION OF MARRIAGE; WHENCE COMES SHAME IN THE HUMAN 
BODY. ADAM AND EVE WERE NOT CREATED BLIND; MEANING OF THEIR “EYES BEING OPENED.” 


Now, this being the real state of the question, they undoubtedly err who suppose that, when fleshly lust is 
censured, marriage is condemned; as if the malady of concupiscence was the outcome of marriage and 
not of sin. Were not those first spouses, whose nuptials God blessed with the words, “Be fruitful and 
multiply,” naked, and yet not ashamed? Why, then, did shame arise out of their members after sin, except 
because an indecent motion arose from them, which, if men had not sinned, would certainly never have 
existed in marriage? Or was it, forsooth, as some hold (who give little heed to what they read), that human 
beings were, like dogs, at first created blind; and—absurder still—obtained sight, not as dogs do, by 
growing, but by sinning? Far be it from us to entertain such an opinion. But they gather that opinion of 
theirs from reading: “She took of the fruit thereof, and did eat; and gave also unto her husband with her, 
and he did eat: and the eyes of them both were opened, and they knew that they were naked.” This 
accounts for the opinion of unintelligent persons, that the eyes of the first man and woman were 
previously closed, because Holy Scripture testifies that they were then opened. Well, then, were Hagar’s 
eyes, the handmaid of Sarah, previously shut, when, with her thirsty and sobbing child, she opened her 
eyes and saw the well? Or did those two disciples, after the Lord’s resurrection, walk in the way with Him 
with their eyes shut, since the evangelist says of them that “in the breaking of bread their eyes were 
opened, and they knew Him”? What, therefore, is written concerning the first man and woman, that “the 
eyes of them both were opened,” we ought to understand as that they gave attention to perceiving and 
recognising the new state which had befallen their body. Now that their eyes were opened, their body 
appeared to them naked, and they knew it. If this were not the meaning, how, when the beast of the field 
and the fowls of the air were brought unto him, could Adam have given them names if his eyes were shut? 
He could not have done this without distinguishing them; and he could not distinguish them without 
seeing them. How, too, could the woman herself have been beheld so clearly by him when he said, “This is 
now bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh”? If, indeed, any one shall be so determined on cavilling as to 
insist that Adam might have acquired a discernment of these objects, not by sight but by touch, what 
explanation will he have to give of the passage wherein we are told how the woman “saw that the tree,” 
from which she was about to pluck the forbidden fruit, “was pleasant for the eyes to behold”? No; “they 
were both naked, and were not ashamed,” not because they had no eyesight, but because they perceived 
no reason to be ashamed in their members, which had all along been seen by them. For it is not said: They 
were both naked, and knew it not; but “they were not ashamed.” Because, indeed, nothing had previously 
happened which was not lawful, so nothing had ensued which could cause them shame. 


CHAPTER 7 [VI.] 


MAN’S DISOBEDIENCE JUSTLY REQUITED IN THE REBELLION OF HIS OWN FLESH; THE BLUSH OF SHAME FOR 
THE DISOBEDIENT MEMBERS OF THE BODY 


When the first man transgressed the law of God, he began to have another law in his members which was 
repugnant to the law of his mind, and he felt the evil of his own disobedience when he experienced in the 
disobedience of his flesh a most righteous retribution recoiling on himself. Such, then, was “the opening 
of his eyes” which the serpent had promised him in his temptation—the knowledge, in fact, of something 
which he had better been ignorant of. Then, indeed, did man perceive within himself what he had done; 
then did he distinguish evil from good,—not by avoiding it, but by enduring it. For it certainly was not just 
that obedience should be rendered by his servant, that is, his body, to him, who had not obeyed his own 
Lord. Well, then, how significant is the fact that the eyes, and lips, and tongue, and hands, and feet, and 
the bending of back, and neck, and sides, are all placed within our power—to be applied to such 
operations as are suitable to them, when we have a body free from impediments and in a sound state of 
health; but when it must come to man’s great function of the procreation of children the members which 
were expressly created for this purpose will not obey the direction of the will, but lust has to be waited for 
to set these members in motion, as if it had legal right over them, and sometimes it refuses to act when 
the mind wills, while often it acts against its will! Must not this bring the blush of shame over the freedom 
of the human will, that by its contempt of God, its own Commander, it has lost all proper command for 
itself over its own members? Now, wherein could be found a more fitting demonstration of the just 
depravation of human nature by reason of its disobedience, than in the disobedience of those parts 
whence nature herself derives subsistence by succession? For it is by an especial propriety that those 
parts of the body are designated as natural. This, then, was the reason why the first human pair, on 
experiencing in the flesh that motion which was indecent because disobedient, and on feeling the shame 
of their nakedness, covered these offending members with fig-leaves; in order that, at the very least, by 
the will of the ashamed offenders, a veil might be thrown over that which was put into motion without the 
will of those who wished it: and since shame arose from what indecently pleased, decency might be 
attained by concealment. 


CHAPTER 8 [VII.] 
THE EVIL OF LUST DOES NOT TAKE AWAY THE GOOD OF MARRIAGE 


Forasmuch, then, as the good of marriage could not be lost by the addition of this evil, some imprudent 
persons suppose that this is not an added evil, but something which appertains to the original good. A 
distinction, however, occurs not only to subtle reason, but even to the most ordinary natural judgment, 
which was both apparent in the case of the first man and woman, and also holds good still in the case of 
married persons to-day. What they afterward effected in propagation,—that is the good of marriage; but 
what they first veiled through shame,—that is the evil of concupiscence, which everywhere shuns sight, 
and in its shame seeks privacy. Since, therefore, marriage effects some good even out of that evil, it has 
whereof to glory; but since the good cannot be effected without the evil, it has reason for feeling shame. 
The case may be illustrated by the example of a lame man. Suppose him to attain to some good object by 
limping after it, then, on the one hand, the attainment itself is not evil because of the evil of the man’s 
lameness; nor, on the other hand, is the lameness good because of the goodness of the attainment. So, on 
the same principle, we ought not to condemn marriage because of the evil of lust; nor must we praise lust 
because of the good of marriage. 


CHAPTER 9 [VIII.] 


THIS DISEASE OF CONCUPISCENCE IN MARRIAGE IS NOT TO BE A MATTER OF WILL, BUT OF NECESSITY; WHAT 
OUGHT TO BE THE WILL OF BELIEVERS IN THE USE OF MATRIMONY; WHO IS TO BE REGARDED AS USING, AND 
NOT SUCCUMBING TO, THE EVIL OF CONCUPISCENCE; HOW THE HOLY FATHERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
FORMERLY USED WIVES 


This disease of concupiscence is what the apostle refers to, when, speaking to married believers, he says: 
“This is the will of God, even your sanctification, that ye should abstain from fornication: that every one of 
you should know how to possess his vessel in sanctification and honour; not in the disease of desire, even 
as the Gentiles which know not God.” The married believer, therefore, must not only not use another 
man’s vessel, which is what they do who lust after others’ wives; but he must know that even his own 
vessel is not to be possessed in the disease of carnal concupiscence. And this counsel is not to be 
understood as if the apostle prohibited conjugal—that is to say, lawful and honourable—cohabitation; but 
so as that that cohabitation (which would have no adjunct of unwholesome lust, were it not that man’s 
perfect freedom of choice had become by preceding sin so disabled that it has this fatal adjunct) should 
not be a matter of will, but of necessity, without which, nevertheless, it would be impossible to attain to 
the fruition of the will itself in the procreation of children. And this wish is not in the marriages of 
believers determined by the purpose of having such children born as shall pass through life in this present 
world, but such as shall be born again in Christ, and remain in Him for evermore. Now if this result should 
come about, the reward of a full felicity will spring from marriage; but if such result be not realized, there 
will yet ensue to the married pair the peace of their good will. Whosoever possesses his vessel (that is, his 
wife) with this intention of heart, certainly does not possess her in the “disease of desire,” as the Gentiles 
which know not God, but in sanctification and honour, as believers who hope in God. A man turns to use 
the evil of concupiscence, and is not overcome by it, when he bridles and restrains its rage, as it works in 
inordinate and indecorous motions; and never relaxes his hold upon it except when intent on offspring, 
and then controls and applies it to the carnal generation of children to be spiritually regenerated, not to 
the subjection of the spirit to the flesh in a sordid servitude. That the holy fathers of olden times after 
Abraham, and before him, to whom God gave His testimony that “they pleased Him,” thus used their 
wives, no one who is a Christian ought to doubt, since it was permitted to certain individuals amongst 
them to have a plurality of wives, where the reason was for the multiplication of their offspring, not the 
desire of varying gratification. 


CHAPTER 10 [IX.] 


WHY IT WAS SOMETIMES PERMITTED THAT A MAN SHOULD HAVE SEVERAL WIVES, YET NO WOMAN WAS EVER 
ALLOWED TO HAVE MORE THAN ONE HUSBAND. NATURE PREFERS SINGLENESS IN HER DOMINATIONS 


Now, if to the God of our fathers, who is likewise our God, such a plurality of wives had not been 
displeasing for the purpose that lust might have a fuller range of indulgence; then, on such a supposition, 
the holy women also ought each to have rendered service to several husbands. But if any woman had so 
acted, what feeling but that of a disgraceful concupiscence could impel her to have more husbands, 
seeing that by such licence she could not have more children? That the good purpose of marriage, 
however, is better promoted by one husband with one wife, than by a husband with several wives, is 
shown plainly enough by the very first union of a married pair, which was made by the Divine Being 
Himself, with the intention of marriages taking their beginning therefrom, and of its affording to them a 
more honourable precedent. In the advance, however, of the human race, it came to pass that to certain 
good men were united a plurality of good wives,—many to each; and from this it would seem that 
moderation sought rather unity on one side for dignity, while nature permitted plurality on the other side 
for fecundity. For on natural principles it is more feasible for one to have dominion over many, than for 
many to have dominion over one. Nor can it be doubted, that it is more consonant with the order of nature 
that men should bear rule over women, than women over men. It is with this principle in view that the 


apostle says, “The head of the woman is the man;” and, “Wives, submit yourselves unto your own 
husbands.” So also the Apostle Peter writes: “Even as Sara obeyed Abraham, calling him lord.” Now, 
although the fact of the matter is, that while nature loves singleness in her dominations, but we may see 
plurality existing more readily in the subordinate portion of our race; yet for all that, it was at no time 
lawful for one man to have a plurality of wives, except for the purpose of a greater number of children 
springing from him. Wherefore, if one woman cohabits with several men, inasmuch as no increase of 
offspring accrues to her therefrom, but only a more frequent gratification of lust, she cannot possibly be a 
wife, but only a harlot. 


CHAPTER 11 [X.] 


THE SACRAMENT OF MARRIAGE; MARRIAGE INDISSOLUBLE; THE WORLD’S LAW ABOUT DIVORCE DIFFERENT 
FROM THE GOSPELS 


It is certainly not fecundity only, the fruit of which consists of offspring, nor chastity only, whose bond is 
fidelity, but also a certain sacramental bond in marriage which is recommended to believers in wedlock. 
Accordingly it is enjoined by the apostle: “Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the 
Church.” Of this bond the substance undoubtedly is this, that the man and the woman who are joined 
together in matrimony should remain inseparable as long as they live; and that it should be unlawful for 
one consort to be parted from the other, except for the cause of fornication. For this is preserved in the 
case of Christ and the Church; so that, as a living one with a living one, there is no divorce, no separation 
for ever. And so complete is the observance of this bond in the city of our God, in His holy mountain—that 
is to say, in the Church of Christ—by all married believers, who are undoubtedly members of Christ, that, 
although women marry, and men take wives, for the purpose of procreating children, it is never permitted 
one to put away even an unfruitful wife for the sake of having another to bear children. And whosoever 
does this is held to be guilty of adultery by the law of the gospel; though not by this world’s rule, which 
allows a divorce between the parties, without even the allegation of guilt, and the contraction of other 
nuptial engagements,—a concession which, the Lord tells us, even the holy Moses extended to the people 
of Israel, because of the hardness of their hearts. The same condemnation applies to the woman, if she is 
married to another man. So enduring, indeed, are the rights of marriage between those who have 
contracted them, as long as they both live, that even they are looked on as man and wife still, who have 
separated from one another, rather than they between whom a new connection has been formed. For by 
this new connection they would not be guilty of adultery, if the previous matrimonial relation did not still 
continue. If the husband die, with whom a true marriage was made, a true marriage is now possible by a 
connection which would before have been adultery. Thus between the conjugal pair, as long as they live, 
the nuptial bond has a permanent obligation, and can be cancelled neither by separation nor by union 
with another. But this permanence avails, in such cases, only for injury from the sin, not for a bond of the 
covenant. In like manner the soul of an apostate, which renounces as it were its marriage union with 
Christ, does not, even though it has cast its faith away, lose the sacrament of its faith, which it received in 
the laver of regeneration. It would undoubtedly be given back to him if he were to return, although he lost 
it on his departure from Christ. He retains, however, the sacrament after his apostasy, to the aggravation 
of his punishment, not for meriting the reward. 


CHAPTER 12 [XI.] 


MARRIAGE DOES NOT CANCEL A MUTUAL VOW OF CONTINENCE; THERE WAS TRUE WEDLOCK BETWEEN MARY 
AND JOSEPH; IN WHAT WAY JOSEPH WAS THE FATHER OF CHRIST 


But God forbid that the nuptial bond should be regarded as broken between those who have by mutual 
consent agreed to observe a perpetual abstinence from the use of carnal concupiscence. Nay, it will be 
only a firmer one, whereby they have exchanged pledges together, which will have to be kept by an 
especial endearment and concord,—not by the voluptuous links of bodies, but by the voluntary affections 
of souls. For it was not deceitfully that the angel said to Joseph: “Fear not to take unto thee Mary thy 
wife.” She is called his wife because of her first troth of betrothal, although he had had no carnal 
knowledge of her, nor was destined to have. The designation of wife was neither destroyed nor made 
untrue, where there never had been, nor was meant to be, any carnal connection. That virgin wife was 
rather a holier and more wonderful joy to her husband because of her very pregnancy without man, with 
disparity as to the child that was born, without disparity in the faith they cherished. And because of this 
conjugal fidelity they are both deservedly called “parents” of Christ (not only she as His mother, but he as 
His father, as being her husband), both having been such in mind and purpose, though not in the flesh. 
But while the one was His father in purpose only, and the other His mother in the flesh also, they were 
both of them, for all that, only the parents of His humility, not of His sublimity; of His weakness, not of His 
divinity. For the Gospel does not lie, in which one reads, “Both His father and His mother marvelled at 
those things which were spoken about Him;” and in another passage, “Now His parents went to Jerusalem 
every year;” and again a little afterwards, “His mother said unto Him, Son, why hast Thou thus dealt with 
us? Behold, Thy father and I have sought Thee sorrowing.” In order, however, that He might show them 
that He had a Father besides them, who begat Him without a mother, He said to them in answer: “How is 
it that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?” Furthermore, lest He should 
be thought to have repudiated them as His parents by what He had just said, the evangelist at once 


added: “And they understood not the saying which He spake unto them; and He went down with them, and 
came to Nazareth, and was subject unto them.” Subject to whom but His parents? And who was the 
subject but Jesus Christ, “who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God”? 
And wherefore subject to them, who were far beneath the form of God, except that “He emptied Himself, 
and took upon Him the form of a servant,”—the form in which His parents lived? Now, since she bore Him 
without his engendering, they could not surely have both been His parents, of that form of a servant, if 
they had not been conjugally united, though without carnal connection. Accordingly the genealogical 
series (although both parents of Christ are mentioned together in the succession) had to be extended, as it 
is in fact, down rather to Joseph’s name, that no wrong might be done, in the case of this marriage, to the 
male, and indeed the stronger sex, while at the same time there was nothing detrimental to truth, since 
Joseph, no less than Mary, was of the seed of David, of whom it was foretold that Christ should come. 


CHAPTER 13 


IN THE MARRIAGE OF MARY AND JOSEPH THERE WERE ALL THE BLESSINGS OF THE WEDDED STATE; ALL THAT 
IS BORN OF CONCUBINAGE IS SINFUL FLESH 


The entire good, therefore, of the nuptial institution was effected in the case of these parents of Christ: 
there was offspring, there was faithfulness, there was the bond. As offspring, we recognise the Lord Jesus 
Himself; the fidelity, in that there was no adultery; the bond, because there was no divorce. [XII.] Only 
there was no nuptial cohabitation; because He who was to be without sin, and was sent not in sinful flesh, 
but in the likeness of sinful flesh, could not possibly have been made in sinful flesh itself without that 
shameful lust of the flesh which comes from sin, and without which He willed to be born, in order that He 
might teach us, that every one who is born of sexual intercourse is in fact sinful flesh, since that alone 
which was not born of such intercourse was not sinful flesh. Nevertheless conjugal intercourse is not in 
itself sin, when it is had with the intention of producing children; because the mind’s good-will leads the 
ensuing bodily pleasure, instead of following its lead; and the human choice is not distracted by the yoke 
of sin pressing upon it, inasmuch as the blow of the sin is rightly brought back to the purposes of 
procreation. This blow has a certain prurient activity which plays the king in the foul indulgences of 
adultery, and fornication, and lasciviousness, and uncleanness; whilst in the indispensable duties of the 
marriage state, it exhibits the docility of the slave. In the one case it is condemned as the shameless 
effrontery of so violent a master; in the other, it gets modest praise as the honest service of so submissive 
an attendant. This lust, then, is not in itself the good of the nuptial institution; but it is obscenity in sinful 
men, a necessity in procreant parents, the fire of lascivious indulgences, the shame of nuptial pleasures. 
Wherefore, then, may not persons remain man and wife when they cease by mutual consent from 
cohabitation; seeing that Joseph and Mary continued such, though they never even began to cohabit? 


CHAPTER 14 [XIII.] 
BEFORE CHRIST IT WAS A TIME FOR MARRYING; SINCE CHRIST IT HAS BEEN A TIME FOR CONTINENCE 


Now this propagation of children which among the ancient saints was a most bounden duty for the 
purpose of begetting and preserving a people for God, amongst whom the prophecy of Christ’s coming 
must needs have had precedence over everything, now has no longer the same necessity. For from among 
all nations the way is open for an abundant offspring to receive spiritual regeneration, from whatever 
quarter they derive their natural birth. So that we may acknowledge that the scripture which says there is 
“a time to embrace, and a time to refrain from embracing,” is to be distributed in its clauses to the 
periods before Christ and since. The former was the time to embrace, the latter to refrain from 
embracing. 


CHAPTER 15 
THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLE ON THIS SUBJECT 


Accordingly the apostle also, speaking apparently with this passage in view, declares: “But this I say, 
brethren, the time is short: it remaineth, that both they that have wives be as though they had them not; 
and they that weep, as though they wept not; and they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; and they 
that buy, as though they possessed not; and they that use this world, as though they used it not: for the 
fashion of this world passeth away. But I would have you without solicitude.” This entire passage (that I 
may express my view on this subject in the shape of a brief exposition of the apostle’s words) I think must 
be understood as follows: “This I say, brethren, the time is short.” No longer is God’s people to be 
propagated by carnal generation; but, henceforth, it is to be gathered out by spiritual regeneration. “It 
remaineth, therefore, that they that have wives” be not subject to carnal concupiscence; “and they that 
weep,” under the sadness of present evil, should rejoice in the hope of future blessing; “and they that 
rejoice,” over any temporary advantage, should fear the eternal judgment; “and they that buy,” should so 
hold their possessions as not to cleave to them by overmuch love; “and they that use this world” should 
reflect that it is passing away, and does not remain. “For the fashion of this world passeth away: but,” he 
says, “I would have you to be without solicitude,”—in other words: I would have you lift up your heart, 
that it may dwell among those things which do not pass away. He then goes on to say: “He that is 


unmarried careth for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may please the Lord: but he that is 
married careth for the things that are of the world, how he may please his wife.” And thus to some extent 
he explains what he had already said: “Let them that have wives be as though they had none.” For they 
who have wives in such a way as to care for the things of the Lord, how they may please the Lord, without 
having any care for the things of the world in order to please their wives, are, in fact, just as if they had no 
wives. And this is effected with greater ease when the wives, too, are of such a disposition, because they 
please their husbands not merely because they are rich, because they are high in rank, noble in race, and 
amiable in natural temper, but because they are believers, because they are religious, because they are 
chaste, because they are good men. 


CHAPTER 16 [XIV] 


A CERTAIN DEGREE OF INTEMPERANCE IS TO BE TOLERATED IN THE CASE OF MARRIED PERSONS; THE USE OF 
MATRIMONY FOR THE MERE PLEASURE OF LUST IS NOT WITHOUT SIN, BUT BECAUSE OF THE NUPTIAL 
RELATION THE SIN IS VENIAL 


But in the married, as these things are desirable and praiseworthy, so the others are to be tolerated, that 
no lapse occur into damnable sins; that is, into fornications and adulteries. To escape this evil, even such 
embraces of husband and wife as have not procreation for their object, but serve an overbearing 
concupiscence, are permitted, so far as to be within range of forgiveness, though not prescribed by way of 
commandment: and the married pair are enjoined not to defraud one the other, lest Satan should tempt 
them by reason of their incontinence. For thus says the Scripture: “Let the husband render unto the wife 
her due: and likewise also the wife unto the husband. The wife hath not power of her own body, but the 
husband: and likewise also the husband hath not power of his own body, but the wife. Defraud ye not one 
the other; except it be with consent for a time, that ye may have leisure for prayer; and then come 
together again, that Satan tempt you not for your incontinency. But I speak this by permission, and not of 
commandment.” Now in a case where permission must be given, it cannot by any means be contended 
that there is not some amount of sin. Since, however, the cohabitation for the purpose of procreating 
children, which must be admitted to be the proper end of marriage, is not sinful, what is it which the 
apostle allows to be permissible, but that married persons, when they have not the gift of continence, may 
require one from the other the due of the flesh—and that not from a wish for procreation, but for the 
pleasure of concupiscence? This gratification incurs not the imputation of guilt on account of marriage, 
but receives permission on account of marriage. This, therefore, must be reckoned among the praises of 
matrimony; that, on its own account, it makes pardonable that which does not essentially appertain to 
itself. For the nuptial embrace, which subserves the demands of concupiscence, is so effected as not to 
impede the child-bearing, which is the end and aim of marriage. 


CHAPTER 17 [XV.] 


WHAT IS SINLESS IN THE USE OF MATRIMONY? WHAT IS ATTENDED WITH VENIAL SIN, AND WHAT WITH 
MORTAL? 


It is, however, one thing for married persons to have intercourse only for the wish to beget children, 
which is not sinful: it is another thing for them to desire carnal pleasure in cohabitation, but with the 
spouse only, which involves venial sin. For although propagation of offspring is not the motive of the 
intercourse, there is still no attempt to prevent such propagation, either by wrong desire or evil appliance. 
They who resort to these, although called by the name of spouses, are really not such; they retain no 
vestige of true matrimony, but pretend the honourable designation as a cloak for criminal conduct. Having 
also proceeded so far, they are betrayed into exposing their children, which are born against their will. 
They hate to nourish and retain those whom they were afraid they would beget. This infliction of cruelty 
on their offspring so reluctantly begotten, unmasks the sin which they had practised in darkness, and 
drags it clearly into the light of day. The open cruelty reproves the concealed sin. Sometimes, indeed, this 
lustful cruelty, or, if you please, cruel lust, resorts to such extravagant methods as to use poisonous drugs 
to secure barrenness; or else, if unsuccessful in this, to destroy the conceived seed by some means 
previous to birth, preferring that its offspring should rather perish than receive vitality; or if it was 
advancing to life within the womb, should be slain before it was born. Well, if both parties alike are so 
flagitious, they are not husband and wife; and if such were their character from the beginning, they have 
not come together by wedlock but by debauchery. But if the two are not alike in such sin, I boldly declare 
either that the woman is, so to say, the husband’s harlot; or the man the wife’s adulterer. 


CHAPTER 18 [XVI.] 


CONTINENCE BETTER THAN MARRIAGE; BUT MARRIAGE BETTER THAN FORNICATION 


Forasmuch, then, as marriage cannot be such as that of the primitive men might have been, if sin had not 
preceded; it may yet be like that of the holy fathers of the olden time, in such wise that the carnal 
concupiscence which causes shame (which did not exist in paradise previous to the fall, and after that 
event was not allowed to remain there), although necessarily forming a part of the body of this death, is 
not subservient to it, but only submits its function, when forced thereto, for the sole purpose of assisting 


in the procreation of children; otherwise, since the present time (as we have already said) is the period for 
abstaining from the nuptial embrace, and therefore makes no necessary demand on the exercise of the 
said function, seeing that all nations now contribute so abundantly to the production of an offspring which 
shall receive spiritual birth, there is the greater room for the blessing of an excellent continence. “He that 
is able to receive it, let him receive it.” He, however, who cannot receive it, “even if he marry, sinneth 
not;” and if a woman have not the gift of continence, let her also marry. “It is good, indeed, for a man not 
to touch a woman.” But since “all men cannot receive this saying, save they to whom it is given,” it 
remains that “to avoid fornication, every man ought to have his own wife, and every woman her own 
husband.” And thus the weakness of incontinence is hindered from falling into the ruin of profligacy by 
the honourable estate of matrimony. Now that which the apostle says of women, “I will therefore that the 
younger women marry,” is also applicable to males: I will that the younger men take wives; that so it may 
appertain to both sexes alike “to bear children, to be” fathers and “mothers of families, to give none 
occasion to the adversary to speak reproachfully.” 


CHAPTER 19 [XVII.] 
BLESSING OF MATRIMONY 


In matrimony, however, let these nuptial blessings be the objects of our love—offspring, fidelity, the 
sacramental bond. Offspring, not that it be born only, but born again; for it is born to punishment unless it 
be born again to life. Fidelity, not such as even unbelievers observe one towards the other, in their ardent 
love of the flesh. For what husband, however impious himself, likes an adulterous wife? Or what wife, 
however impious she be, likes an adulterous husband? This is indeed a natural good in marriage, though a 
carnal one. But a member of Christ ought to be afraid of adultery, not on account of himself, but of his 
spouse; and ought to hope to receive from Christ the reward of that fidelity which he shows to his spouse. 
The sacramental bond, again, which is lost neither by divorce nor by adultery, should be guarded by 
husband and wife with concord and chastity. For it alone is that which even an unfruitful marriage retains 
by the law of piety, now that all that hope of fruitfulness is lost for the purpose of which the couple 
married. Let these nuptial blessings be praised in marriage by him who wishes to extol the nuptial 
institution. Carnal concupiscence, however, must not be ascribed to marriage: it is only to be tolerated in 
marriage. It is not a good which comes out of the essence of marriage, but an evil which is the accident of 
original sin. 


CHAPTER 20 [XVIII] 
WHY CHILDREN OF WRATH ARE BORN OF HOLY MATRIMONY 


This is the reason, indeed, why of even the just and lawful marriages of the children of God are born, not 
children of God, but children of the world; because also those who generate, if they are already 
regenerate, beget children not as children of God, but as still children of the world. “The children of this 
world,” says our Lord, “beget and are begotten.” From the fact, therefore, that we are still children of this 
world, our outer man is in a state of corruption; and on this account our offspring are born as children of 
the present world; nor do they become sons of God, except they be regenerated. Yet inasmuch as we are 
children of God, our inner man is renewed from day to day. And yet even our outer man has been 
sanctified through the laver of regeneration, and has received the hope of future incorruption, on which 
account it is justly designated as “the temple of God.” “Your bodies,” says the apostle, “are the temples of 
the Holy Ghost, which is in you, and which ye have of God; and ye are not your own, for ye are bought 
with a great price: therefore glorify and carry God in your body.” The whole of this statement is made in 
reference to our present sanctification, but especially in consequence of that hope of which he says in 
another passage, “We ourselves also, which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan 
within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.” If, then, the redemption of 
our body is expected, as the apostle declares, it follows, that being an expectation, it is as yet a matter of 
hope, and not of actual possession. Accordingly the apostle adds: “For we are saved by hope: but hope 
that is seen is not hope: for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But if we hope for that we see 
not, then do we with patience wait for it.” Not, therefore, by that which we are waiting for, but by that 
which we are now enduring, are the children of our flesh born. God forbid that a man who possesses faith 
should, when he hears the apostle bid men “love their wives,” love that carnal concupiscence in his wife 
which he ought not to love even in himself; as he may know, if he listens to the words of another apostle: 
“Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world. If any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him. For all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world. And the world passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he 
that doeth the will of God abideth for ever, even as also God abideth for ever.” 


CHAPTER 21 [XIX.] 
THUS SINNERS ARE BORN OF RIGHTEOUS PARENTS, EVEN AS WILD OLIVES SPRING FROM THE OLIVE 


That, therefore, which is born of the lust of the flesh is really born of the world, and not of God; but it is 
born of God, when it is born again of water and of the Spirit. The guilt of this concupiscence, regeneration 


alone remits, even as natural generation contracts it. What, then, is generated must be regenerated, in 
order that likewise since it cannot be otherwise, what has been contracted may be remitted. It is, no 
doubt, very wonderful that what has been remitted in the parent should still be contracted in the 
offspring; but nevertheless such is the case. That this mysterious verity, which unbelievers neither see nor 
believe, might get some palpable evidence in its support, God in His providence has secured in the 
example of certain trees. For why should we not suppose that for this very purpose the wild olive springs 
from the olive? Is it not indeed credible that, in a thing which has been created for the use of mankind, the 
Creator provided and appointed what should afford an instructive example, applicable to the human race? 
It is a wonderful thing, then, how those who have been themselves delivered by grace from the bondage 
of sin, should still beget those who are tied and bound by the self-same chain, and who require the same 
process of loosening? Yes; and we admit the wonderful fact. But that the embryo of wild olive trees should 
latently exist in the germs of true olives, who would deem credible, if it were not proved true by 
experiment and observation? In the same manner, therefore, as a wild olive grows out of the seed of the 
wild olive, and from the seed of the true olive springs also nothing but a wild olive, notwithstanding the 
very great difference there is between the wild olive and the olive; so what is born in the flesh, either of a 
sinner or of a just man, is in both instances a sinner, notwithstanding the vast distinction which exists 
between the sinner and the righteous man. He that is begotten is no sinner as yet in act, and is still new 
from his birth; but in guilt he is old. Human from the Creator, he is a captive of the destroyer, and needs a 
redeemer. The difficulty, however, is how a state of captivity can possibly befall the offspring, when the 
parents have been themselves previously redeemed from it. Now it is no easy matter to unravel this 
intricate point, or to explain it in a set discourse; therefore unbelievers refuse to accept it as true; just as 
if in that other point about the wild olive and the olive, which we gave in illustration, any reason could be 
easily found, or explanation clearly given, why the self-same shoot should sprout out of so dissimilar a 
stock. The truth, however, of this can be discovered by any one who is willing to make the experiment. Let 
it then serve for a good example for suggesting belief of what admits not of ocular demonstration. 


CHAPTER 22 [XX.] 


EVEN INFANTS, WHEN UNBAPTIZED, ARE IN THE POWER OF THE DEVIL; EXORCISM IN THE CASE OF INFANTS, 
AND RENUNCIATION OF THE DEVIL 


Now the Christian faith unfalteringly declares, what our new heretics have begun to deny, both that they 
who are cleansed in the laver of regeneration are redeemed from the power of the devil, and that those 
who have not yet been redeemed by such regeneration are still captive in the power of the devil, even if 
they be infant children of the redeemed, unless they be themselves redeemed by the self-same grace of 
Christ. For we cannot doubt that that blessing of God applies to every stage of human life, which the 
apostle describes when he says concerning Him: “Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and 
hath translated us into the kingdom of His dear Son.” From this power of darkness, therefore, of which 
the devil is the prince,—in other words, from the power of the devil and his angels,—infants are delivered 
when they are baptized; and whosoever denies this, is convicted by the truth of the Church’s very 
sacraments, which no heretical novelty in the Church of Christ is permitted to destroy or change, so long 
as the Divine Head rules and helps the entire body which He owns—small as well as great. It is true, then, 
and in no way false, that the devil’s power is exorcised in infants, and that they renounce him by the 
hearts and mouths of those who bring them to baptism, being unable to do so by their own; in order that 
they may be delivered from the power of darkness, and be translated into the kingdom of their Lord. What 
is that, therefore, within them which keeps them in the power of the devil until they are delivered from it 
by Christ’s sacrament of baptism? What is it, I ask, but sin? Nothing else, indeed, has the devil found 
which enables him to put under his own control that nature of man which the good Creator made good. 
But infants have committed no sin of their own since they have been alive. Only original sin, therefore, 
remains, whereby they are made captive under the devil’s power, until they are redeemed therefrom by 
the laver of regeneration and the blood of Christ, and pass into their Redeemer’s kingdom,—the power of 
their enthraller being frustrated, and power being given them to become “sons of God” instead of children 
of this world. 


CHAPTER 23 [XXI.] 


SIN HAS NOT ARISEN OUT OF THE GOODNESS OF MARRIAGE; THE SACRAMENT OF MATRIMONY A GREAT ONE IN 
THE CASE OF CHRIST AND THE CHURCH—A VERY SMALL ONE IN THE CASE OF A MAN AND HIS WIFE 


If now we interrogate, so to speak, those goods of marriage to which we have often referred, and inquire 
how it is that sin could possibly have been propagated from them to infants, we shall get this answer from 
the first of them—the work of procreation of offspring: “My happiness would in paradise have been 
greater if sin had not been committed. For to me belongs that blessing of almighty God: Be fruitful, and 
multiply.’ For accomplishing this good work, divers members were created suited to each sex; these 
members were, of course, in existence before sin, but they were not objects of shame.” This will be the 
answer of the second good—the fidelity of chastity: “If sin had not been committed, what in paradise could 
have been more secure than myself, when there was no lust of my own to spur me, none of another to 
tempt me?” And then this will be the answer of the sacramental bond of marriage,—the third good: “Of me 
was that word spoken in paradise before the entrance of sin: A man shall leave his father and his mother, 


a 


and shall cleave unto his wife; and they two shall become one flesh.’” This the apostle applies to the case 
of Christ and of the Church, and calls it then “a great sacrament.” What, then, in Christ and in the Church 
is great, in the instances of each married pair it is but very small, but even then it is the sacrament of an 
inseparable union. What now is there in these three blessings of marriage out of which the bond of sin 
could pass over to posterity? Absolutely nothing. And in these blessings it is certain that the goodness of 
matrimony is entirely comprised; and even now good wedlock consists of these same blessings. 


CHAPTER 24 
LUST AND SHAME COME FROM SIN; THE LAW OF SIN; THE SHAMELESSNESS OF THE CYNICS 


But if, in like manner, the question be asked of the concupiscence of the flesh, how it is that acts now 
bring shame which once were free from shame, will not her answer be, that she only began to have 
existence in men’s members after sin? [XXII.] And, therefore, that the apostle designated her influence as 
“the law of sin,” inasmuch as she subjugated man to herself when he was unwilling to remain subject to 
his God; and that it was she who made the first married pair ashamed at that moment when they covered 
their loins; even as all are still ashamed, and seek out secret retreats for cohabitation, and dare not have 
even the children, whom they have themselves thus begotten, to be witnesses of what they do. It was 
against this modesty of natural shame that the Cynic philosophers, in the error of their astonishing 
shamelessness, struggled so hard: they thought that the intercourse indeed of husband and wife, since it 
was lawful and honourable, should therefore be done in public. Such barefaced obscenity deserved to 
receive the name of dogs; and so they went by the title of “Cynics.” 


CHAPTER 25 [XXIII.] 


CONCUPISCENCE IN THE REGENERATE WITHOUT CONSENT IS NOT SIN; IN WHAT SENSE CONCUPISCENCE IS 
CALLED SIN 


Now this concupiscence, this law of sin which dwells in our members, to which the law of righteousness 
forbids allegiance, saying in the words of the apostle, “Let not sin, therefore, reign in your mortal body, 
that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof; neither yield ye your members as instruments of 
unrighteousness unto sin:”—this concupiscence, I say, which is cleansed only by the sacrament of 
regeneration, does undoubtedly, by means of natural birth, pass on the bond of sin to a man’s posterity, 
unless they are themselves loosed from it by regeneration. In the case, however, of the regenerate, 
concupiscence is not itself sin any longer, whenever they do not consent to it for illicit works, and when 
the members are not applied by the presiding mind to perpetrate such deeds. So that, if what is enjoined 
in one passage, “Thou shalt not covet,” is not kept, that at any rate is observed which is commanded in 
another place, “Thou shalt not go after thy concupiscences.” Inasmuch, however, as by a certain manner 
of speech it is called sin, since it arose from sin, and, when it has the upper hand, produces sin, the guilt 
of it prevails in the natural man; but this guilt, by Christ’s grace through the remission of all sins, is not 
suffered to prevail in the regenerate man, if he does not yield obedience to it whenever it urges him to the 
commission of evil. As arising from sin, it is, I say, called sin, although in the regenerate it is not actually 
sin; and it has this designation applied to it, just as speech which the tongue produces is itself called 
“tongue;” and just as the word “hand” is used in the sense of writing, which the hand produces. In the 
same way concupiscence is called sin, as producing sin when it conquers the will: so to cold and frost the 
epithet “sluggish” is given; not as arising from, but as productive of, sluggishness; benumbing us, in fact. 


CHAPTER 26 


WHATEVER IS BORN THROUGH CONCUPISCENCE IS NOT UNDESERVEDLY IN SUBJECTION TO THE DEVIL BY 
REASON OF SIN; THE DEVIL DESERVES HEAVIER PUNISHMENT THAN MEN 


This wound which the devil has inflicted on the human race compels everything which has its birth in 
consequence of it to be under the devil’s power, as if he were rightly plucking fruit off his own tree. Not as 
if man’s nature, which is only of God, came from him, but sin alone, which is not of God. For it is not on its 
own account that man’s nature is under condemnation, because it is the work of God, and therefore 
laudable; but on account of that condemnable corruption by which it has been vitiated. Now it is by 
reason of this condemnation that it is in subjection to the devil, who is also in the same damnable state. 
For the devil is himself an unclean spirit: good, indeed, so far as he is a spirit, but evil as being unclean; 
for by nature he is a spirit, by the corruption thereof an unclean one. Of these two, the one is of God, the 
other of himself. His hold over men, therefore, whether of an advanced age or in infancy, is not because 
they are human, but because they are polluted. He, then, who feels surprise that God’s creature is a 
subject of the devil, should cease from such feeling. For one creature of God is in subjection to another 
creature of God, the less to the greater, a human being to an angelic one; and this is not owing to nature, 
but to a corruption of nature: polluted is the sovereign, polluted also the subject. All this is the fruit of that 
ancient stock of pollution which he has planted in man; himself being destined to suffer a heavier 
punishment at the last judgment, as being the more polluted; but at the same time even they who will 
have to bear a less heavy burden in that condemnation are subjects of him as the prince and author of sin, 
for there will be no other cause of condemnation than sin. 


CHAPTER 27 [XXIV.] 


THROUGH LUST ORIGINAL SIN IS TRANSMITTED; VENIAL SINS IN MARRIED PERSONS; CONCUPISCENCE OF THE 
FLESH, THE DAUGHTER AND MOTHER OF SIN 


Wherefore the devil holds infants guilty who are born, not of the good by which marriage is good, but of 
the evil of concupiscence, which, indeed, marriage uses aright, but at which even marriage has occasion 
to feel shame. Marriage is itself “honourable in all” the goods which properly appertain to it; but even 
when it has its “bed undefiled” (not only by fornication and adultery, which are damnable disgraces, but 
also by any of those excesses of cohabitation such as do not arise from any prevailing desire of children, 
but from an overbearing lust of pleasure, which are venial sins in man and wife), yet, whenever it comes 
to the actual process of generation, the very embrace which is lawful and honourable cannot be effected 
without the ardour of lust, so as to be able to accomplish that which appertains to the use of reason and 
not of lust. Now, this ardour, whether following or preceding the will, does somehow, by a power of its 
own, move the members which cannot be moved simply by the will, and in this manner it shows itself not 
to be the servant of a will which commands it, but rather to be the punishment of a will which disobeys it. 
It shows, moreover, that it must be excited, not by a free choice, but by a certain seductive stimulus, and 
that on this very account it produces shame. This is the carnal concupiscence, which, while it is no longer 
accounted sin in the regenerate, yet in no case happens to nature except from sin. It is the daughter of 
sin, as it were; and whenever it yields assent to the commission of shameful deeds, it becomes also the 
mother of many sins. Now from this concupiscence whatever comes into being by natural birth is bound 
by original sin, unless, indeed, it be born again in Him whom the Virgin conceived without this 
concupiscence. Wherefore, when He vouchsafed to be born in the flesh, He alone was born without sin. 


CHAPTER 28 [XXV.] 


CONCUPISCENCE REMAINS AFTER BAPTISM, JUST AS LANGUOR DOES AFTER RECOVERY FROM DISEASE; 
CONCUPISCENCE IS DIMINISHED IN PERSONS OF ADVANCING YEARS, AND INCREASED IN THE INCONTINENT 


If the question arises, how this concupiscence of the flesh remains in the regenerate, in whose case has 
been effected a remission of all sins whatever; seeing that human semination takes place by its means, 
even when the carnal offspring of even a baptized parent is born: or, at all events, if it may be in the case 
of a baptized parent concupiscence and not be sin, why should this same concupiscence be sin in the 
offspring?—the answer to be given is this: Carnal concupiscence is remitted, indeed, in baptism; not so 
that it is put out of existence, but so that it is not to be imputed for sin. Although its guilt is now taken 
away, it still remains until our entire infirmity be healed by the advancing renewal of our inner man, day 
by day, when at last our outward man shall be clothed with incorruption. It does not remain, however, 
substantially, as a body, or a spirit; but it is nothing more than a certain affection of an evil quality, such as 
languor, for instance. There is not, to be sure, anything remaining which may be remitted whenever, as 
the Scripture says, “the Lord forgiveth all our iniquities.” But until that happens which immediately 
follows in the same passage, “Who healeth all thine infirmities, who redeemeth thy life from corruption,” 
there remains this concupiscence of the flesh in the body of this death. Now we are admonished not to 
obey its sinful desires to do evil: “Let not sin reign in your mortal body.” Still this concupiscence is daily 
lessened in persons of continence and increasing years, and most of all when old age makes a near 
approach. The man, however, who yields to it a wicked service, receives such great energies that, even 
when all his members are now failing through age, and those especial parts of his body are unable to be 
applied to their proper function, he does not ever cease to revel in a still increasing rage of disgraceful 
and shameless desire. 


CHAPTER 29 [XXVI.] 


HOW CONCUPISCENCE REMAINS IN THE BAPTIZED IN ACT, WHEN IT HAS PASSED AWAY AS TO ITS GUILT 


In the case, then, of those persons who are born again in Christ, when they receive an entire remission of 
all their sins, it is of course necessary that the guilt also of the still indwelling concupiscence should be 
remitted, in order that (as I said) it should not be imputed to them for sin. For even as in the case of those 
sins which cannot be themselves permanent, since they pass away as soon as they are committed, the 
guilt yet is permanent, and (if not remitted) will remain for evermore; so, when the concupiscence is 
remitted, the guilt of it also is taken away. For not to have sin means this, not to be deemed guilty of sin. If 
a man have (for example) committed adultery, though he do not repeat the sin, he is held to be guilty of 
adultery until the indulgence in guilt be itself remitted. He has the sin, therefore, remaining, although the 
particular act of his sin no longer exists, since it has passed away along with the time when it was 
committed. For if to desist from sinning were the same thing as not to have sins, it would be sufficient if 
Scripture were content to give us the simple warning, “My son, hast thou sinned? Do so no more.” This, 
however, does not suffice, for it goes on to say, “Ask forgiveness for thy former sins.” Sins remain, 
therefore, if they are not forgiven. But how do they remain if they are passed away? Only thus, they have 
passed away in their act, but they are permanent in their guilt. Contrariwise, then, may it happen that a 
thing may remain in act, but pass away in guilt. 


CHAPTER 30 [XXVII.] 
THE EVIL DESIRES OF CONCUPISCENCE; WE OUGHT TO WISH THAT THEY MAY NOT BE 


For the concupiscence of the flesh is in some sort active, even when it does not exhibit either an assent of 
the heart, where its seat of empire is, or those members whereby, as its weapons, it fulfils what it is bent 
on. But what in this action does it effect, unless it be its evil and shameful desires? For if these were good 
and lawful, the apostle would not forbid obedience to them, saying, “Let not sin therefore reign in your 
mortal body, that ye should obey the lusts thereof.” He does not say, that ye should have the lusts thereof, 
but “that ye should obey the lusts thereof;” in order that (as these desires are greater or less in different 
individuals, according as each shall have progressed in the renewal of the inner man) we may maintain 
the fight of holiness and chastity, for the purpose of withholding obedience to these lusts. Nevertheless, 
our wish ought to be nothing less than the nonexistence of these very desires, even if the accomplishment 
of such a wish be not possible in the body of this death. This is the reason why the same apostle, in 
another passage, addressing us as if in his own person, gives us this instruction: “For what I would,” says 
he, “that do I not; but what I hate, that do I.” In a word, “I covet.” For he was unwilling to do this, that he 
might be perfect on every side. “If, then, I do that which I would not,” he goes on to say, “I consent unto 
the law that it is good.” Because the law, too, wills not that which I also would not. For it wills not that I 
should have concupiscence, for it says, “Thou shall not covet;” and Iam no less unwilling to cherish so evil 
a desire. In this, therefore, there is complete accord between the will of the law and my own will. But 
because he was unwilling to covet, and yet did covet, and for all that did not by any means obey this 
concupiscence so as to yield assent to it, he immediately adds these words: “Now, then, it is no more I that 
do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” 


CHAPTER 31 [XXVIII] 
WHO IS THE MAN THAT CAN SAY, “IT IS NO MORE I THAT DO IT”? 


A man, however, is much deceived if, while consenting to the lust of his flesh, and then both resolving in 
his mind to do its desires and setting about it, he supposes that he has still a right to say, “It is not I that 
do it,” even if he hates and loathes himself for assenting to evil desires. The two things are simultaneous 
in his case: he hates the thing himself because he knows that it is evil; and yet he does it, because he is 
bent on doing it. Now if, in addition to all this, he proceeds to do what the Scripture forbids him, when it 
says, “Neither yield ye your members as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin,” and completes with a 
bodily act what he was bent on doing in his mind; and says, “It is not I that do the thing, but sin that 
dwelleth in me,” because he feels displeased with himself for resolving on and accomplishing the deed,— 
he so greatly errs as not to know his own self. For, whereas he is altogether himself, his mind determining 
and his body executing his own purpose, he yet supposes that he is himself no longer! [XXIX.] That man, 
therefore, alone speaks the truth when he says, “It is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me,” 
who only feels the concupiscence, and neither resolves on doing it with the consent of his heart, nor 
accomplishes it with the ministry of his body. 


CHAPTER 32 
WHEN GOOD WILL BE PERFECTLY DONE 


The apostle then adds these words: “For I know that in me (that is, in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing: 
for to will is present with me; but how to perfect that which is good I find not.” Now this is said, because a 
good thing is not then perfected, when there is an absence of evil desires, as evil is perfected when evil 
desires are obeyed. But when they are present, but are not obeyed, neither evil is performed, since 
obedience is not yielded to them; nor good, because of their inoperative presence. There is rather an 
intermediate condition of things: good is effected in some degree, because the evil concupiscence has 
gained no assent to itself; and in some degree there is a remnant of evil, because the concupiscence is 
present. This accounts for the apostle’s precise words. He does not say, To do good is not present to him, 
but “how to perfect it.” For the truth is, one does a good deal of good when he does what the Scripture 
enjoins, “Go not after thy lusts;” yet he falls short of perfection, in that he fails to keep the great 
commandment, “Thou shalt not covet.” The law said, “Thou shalt not covet,” in order that, when we find 
ourselves lying in this diseased state, we might seek the medicine of Grace, and by that commandment 
know both in what direction our endeavours should aim as we advance in our present mortal condition, 
and to what a height it is possible to reach in the future immortality. For unless perfection could 
somewhere be attained, this commandment would never have been given to us. 


CHAPTER 33 [XXX.] 
TRUE FREEDOM COMES WITH WILLING DELIGHT IN GOD’S LAW 


The apostle then repeats his former statement, the more fully to recommend its purport: “For the good,” 


says he, “that I would, I do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do. Now, if I do that I would not, it is 
no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” Then follows this: “I find then the law, when I would act, 


to be good to me; for evil is present with me.” In other words, I find that the law is a good to me, when I 
wish to do what the law would have me do; inasmuch as it is not with the law itself (which says, “Thou 
shalt not covet”) that evil is present; no, it is with myself that the evil is present, which I would not do, 
because I have the concupiscence even in my willingness. “For,” he adds, “I delight in the law of God after 
the inward man; but I see another law in my members warring against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my members.” This delight with the law of God after the 
inward man, comes to us from the mighty grace of God; for thereby is our inward man renewed day by 
day, because it is thereby that progress is made by us with perseverance. In it there is not the fear that 
has torment, but the love that cheers and gratifies. We are truly free there, where we have no unwilling 


JOY. 


CHAPTER 34 


HOW CONCUPISCENCE MADE A CAPTIVE OF THE APOSTLE; WHAT THE LAW OF SIN WAS TO THE APOSTLE 


Then, indeed, this statement, “I see another law in my members warring against the law of my mind,” 
refers to that very concupiscence which we are now speaking of—the law of sin in our sinful flesh. But 
when he said, “And bringing me into captivity to the law of sin,” that is, to its own self, “which is in my 
members,” he either meant “bringing me into captivity,” in the sense of endeavouring to make me captive, 
that is, urging me to approve and accomplish evil desire; or rather (and this opens no controversy), in the 
sense of leading me captive according to the flesh, and, if this is not possessed by the carnal 
concupiscence which he calls the law of sin, no unlawful desire—such as our mind ought not to obey— 
would, of course, be there to excite and disturb. The fact, however, that the apostle does not say, Bringing 
my flesh into captivity, but “Bringing me into captivity,” leads us to look out for some other meaning for 
the phrase, and to understand the term “bringing me into captivity” as if he had said, endeavouring to 
make me captive. But why, after all, might he not say, “Bringing me into captivity,” and at the same time 
mean us to understand his flesh? Was it not spoken by one concerning Jesus, when His flesh was not 
found in the sepulchre: “They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid Him”? Was 
Mary’s then an improper question, because she said, “My Lord,” and not “My Lord’s body” or “flesh”? 


CHAPTER 35 [XXXI.] 
THE FLESH, CARNAL AFFECTION 


But we have in the apostle’s own language, a little before, a sufficiently clear proof that he might have 
meant his flesh when he said, “Bringing me into captivity.” For after declaring, “I know that in me 
dwelleth no good thing,” he at once added an explanatory sentence to this effect, “That is,in my flesh.” It 
is then the flesh, in which there dwells nothing good, that is brought into captivity to the law of sin. Now 
he designates that as the flesh wherein lies a certain morbid carnal affection, not the mere conformation 
of our bodily fabric whose members are not to be used as weapons for sin—that is, for that very 
concupiscence which holds this flesh of ours captive. So far, indeed, as concerns this actual bodily 
substance and nature of ours, it is already God’s temple in all faithful men, whether living in marriage or 
in continence. If, however, absolutely nothing of our flesh were in captivity, not even to the devil, because 
there has accrued to it the remission of sin, that sin be not imputed to it (and this is properly designated 
the law of sin); yet if under this law of sin, that is, under its own concupiscence, our flesh were not to 
some degree held captive, how could that be true which the apostle states, when he speaks of our 
“waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body”? In so far, then, as there is now this waiting 
for the redemption of our body, there is also in some degree still existing something in us which is a 
captive to the law of sin. Accordingly he exclaims, “O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death? The grace of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” What are we to understand by 
such language, but that our body, which is undergoing corruption, weighs heavily on our soul? When, 
therefore, this very body of ours shall be restored to us in an incorrupt state, there shall be a full 
liberation from the body of this death; but there will be no such deliverance for them who shall rise again 
to condemnation. To the body of this death then is understood to be owing the circumstance that there is 
in our members another law which wars against the law of the mind, so long as the flesh lusts against the 
spirit—without, however, subjugating the mind, inasmuch as on its side, too, the spirit has a 
concupiscence contrary to the flesh. Thus, although the actual law of sin partly holds the flesh in captivity 
(whence comes its resistance to the law of the mind), still it has not an absolute empire in our body, 
notwithstanding its mortal state, since it refuses obedience to its desires. For in the case of hostile armies 
between whom there is an earnest conflict, even the side which is inferior in the fight usually holds a 
something which it has captured; and although in some such way there is somewhat in our flesh which is 
kept under the law of sin, yet it has before it the hope of redemption: and then there will remain not a 
particle of this corrupt concupiscence; but our flesh, healed of that diseased plague, and wholly clad in 
immortality, shall live for evermore in eternal blessedness. 


CHAPTER 36 
EVEN NOW WHILE WE STILL HAVE CONCUPISCENCE WE MAY BE SAFE IN CHRIST 


But the apostle pursues the subject, and says, “So then with the mind I myself serve the law of God, but 
with the flesh the law of sin;” which must be thus understood: “With my mind I serve the law of God,” by 
refusing my consent to the law of sin; “with my flesh, however,” I serve “the law of sin,” by having the 
desires of sin, from which I am not yet entirely freed, although I yield them no assent. Then let us observe 
carefully what he has said after all the above: “There is therefore now no condemnation to them which are 
in Christ Jesus.” Even now, says he, when the law in my members keeps up its warfare against the law of 
my mind, and retains in captivity somewhat in the body of this death, there is no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus. And listen why: “For the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” says he, “hath 
made me free from the law of sin and death.” How made me free, except by abolishing its sentence of 
guilt by the remission of all my sins; so that, though it still remains, only daily lessening more and more, it 
is nevertheless not imputed to me as sin? 


CHAPTER 37 [XXXII.] 


THE LAW OF SIN WITH ITS GUILT IN UNBAPTIZED INFANTS. BY ADAM’S SIN THE HUMAN RACE HAS BECOME A 
“WILD OLIVE TREE.” 


Until, then, this remission of sins takes place in the offspring, they have within them the law of sin in such 
manner, that it is really imputed to them as sin; in other words, with that law there is attaching to them its 
sentence of guilt, which holds them debtors to eternal condemnation. For what a parent transmits to his 
carnal offspring is the condition of his own carnal birth, not that of his spiritual new birth. For, that he was 
born in the flesh, although no hindrance after the remission of his guilt to his fruit, still remains hidden, as 
it were, in the seed of the olive, even though, because of the remission of his sins, it in no respect injures 
the oil—that is, in plain language, his life which he lives, “righteous by faith,” after Christ, whose very 
name comes from the oil, that is, from the anointing. That, however, which in the case of a regenerate 
parent, as in the seed of the pure olive, is covered without any guilt, which has been remitted, is still no 
doubt retained in the case of his offspring, which is yet unregenerate, as in the wild olive, with all its guilt, 
until here also it be remitted by the self-same grace. When Adam sinned, he was changed from that pure 
olive, which had no such corrupt seed whence should spring the bitter issue of the wild olive, into a wild 
olive tree; and, inasmuch as his sin was so great, that by it his nature became commensurately changed 
for the worse, he converted the entire race of man into a wild olive stock. The effect of this change we see 
illustrated, as has been said above, in the instance of these very trees. Whenever God’s grace converts a 
sapling into a good olive, so that the fault of the first birth (that original sin which had been derived and 
contracted from the concupiscence of the flesh) is remitted, covered, and not imputed, there is still 
inherent in it that nature from which is born a wild olive, unless it, too, by the same grace, is by the 
second birth changed into a good olive. 


CHAPTER 38 [XXXIII.] 


TO BAPTISM MUST BE REFERRED ALL REMISSION OF SINS, AND THE COMPLETE HEALING OF THE 
RESURRECTION. DAILY CLEANSING 


Blessed, therefore, is the olive tree “whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered;” blessed is 
it “to which the Lord hath not imputed sin.” But this, which has received the remission, the covering, and 
the acquittal, even up to the complete change into an eternal immortality, still retains a secret force which 
furnishes seed for a wild and bitter olive tree, unless the same tillage of God prunes it also, by remission, 
covering, and acquittal. There will, however, be left no corruption at all in even carnal seed, when the 
same regeneration, which is now effected through the sacred laver, purges and heals all man’s evil to the 
very end. By its means the very same flesh, through which the carnal mind was formed, shall become 
spiritual,—no longer having that carnal lust which resists the law of the mind, no longer emitting carnal 
seed. For in this sense must be understood that which the apostle whom we have so often quoted says 
elsewhere: “Christ loved the Church, and gave Himself for it; that He might sanctify and cleanse it by the 
washing of water by the word; that He might present it to Himself a glorious Church, not having spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing.” It must, I say, be understood as implying, that by this laver of regeneration 
and word of sanctification all the evils of regenerate men of whatever kind are cleansed and healed,—not 
the sins only which are all now remitted in baptism, but those also which after baptism are committed by 
human ignorance and frailty; not, indeed, that baptism is to be repeated as often as sin is repeated, but 
that by its one only ministration it comes to pass that pardon is secured to the faithful of all their sins both 
before and after their regeneration. For of what use would repentance be, either before baptism, if 
baptism did not follow; or after it, if it did not precede? Nay, in the Lord’s Prayer itself, which is our daily 
cleansing, of what avail or advantage would it be for that petition to be uttered, “Forgive us our debts,” 
unless it be by such as have been baptized? And in like manner, how great soever be the liberality and 
kindness of a man’s alms, what, I ask, would they profit him towards the remission of his sins if he had not 
been baptized? In short, on whom but on the baptized shall be bestowed the very felicities of the kingdom 
of heaven; where the Church shall have no spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; where there shall be 
nothing blameworthy, nothing unreal; where there shall be not only no guilt for sin, but no concupiscence 
to excite it? 


CHAPTER 39 [XXXIV.] 


BY THE HOLINESS OF BAPTISM, NOT SINS ONLY, BUT ALL EVILS WHATSOEVER, HAVE TO BE REMOVED. THE 
CHURCH IS NOT YET FREE FROM ALL STAIN 


And thus not only all the sins, but all the ills of men of what kind soever, are in course of removal by the 
holiness of that Christian laver whereby Christ cleanses His Church, that He may present it to Himself, 
not in this world, but in that which is to come, as not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing. Now 
there are some who maintain that such is the Church even now, and yet they are in it. Well then, since 
they confess that they have some sins themselves, if they say the truth in this (and, of course, they do, as 
they are not free from sins), then the Church has “a spot” in them; whilst if they tell an untruth in their 
confession (as speaking from a double heart), then the Church has in them “a wrinkle.” If, however, they 
assert that it is themselves, and not the Church, which has all this, they then as good as acknowledge that 
they are not its members, nor belong to its body, so that they are even condemned by their own 
confession. 


CHAPTER 40 [XXXV.] 


REFUTATION OF THE PELAGIANS BY THE AUTHORITY OF ST. AMBROSE, WHOM THEY QUOTE TO SHOW THAT THE 
DESIRE OF THE FLESH IS A NATURAL GOOD 


In respect, however, to this concupiscence of the flesh, we have striven in this lengthy discussion to 
distinguish it accurately from the goods of marriage. This we have done on account of our modern 
heretics, who cavil whenever concupiscence is censured, as if it involved a censure of marriage. Their 
object is to praise concupiscence as a natural good, that so they may defend their own baneful dogma, 
which asserts that those who are born by its means do not contract original sin. Now the blessed 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, by whose priestly office I received the washing of regeneration, briefly spoke 
on this matter, when, expounding the prophet Isaiah, he gathered from him the nativity of Christ in the 
flesh: “Thus,” says the bishop, “He was both tempted in all points as a man, and in the likeness of man He 
bare all things; but inasmuch as He was born of the Spirit, He kept Himself from sin. For every man is a 
liar; and there is none without sin but God alone. It has, therefore, been ever firmly maintained, that it is 
clear that no man from husband and wife, that is to say, by means of that conjunction of their persons, is 
free from sin. He who is free from sin is also free from conception of this kind.” Well now, what is it which 
St. Ambrose has here condemned in the true doctrine of this deliverance?—is it the goodness of marriage, 
or not rather the worthless opinion of these heretics, although they had not then come upon the stage? I 
have thought it worth while to adduce this testimony, because Pelagius mentions Ambrose with such 
commendation as to say: “The blessed Bishop Ambrose, in whose writings more than anywhere else the 
Roman faith is clearly stated, has flourished like a beautiful flower among the Latin writers. His fidelity 
and extremely pure perception of the sense of Scripture no opponent even has ever ventured to impugn.” 
I hope he may regret having entertained opinions opposed to Ambrose, but not that he has bestowed this 
praise on that holy man. 


Here, then, you have my book, which, owing to its tedious length and difficult subject, it has been as 
troublesome for me to compose as for you to read, in those little snatches of time in which you have been 
able (or at least, as I suppose, have been able) to find yourself at leisure. Although it has been indeed 
drawn up with considerable labour amidst my ecclesiastical duties, as God has vouchsafed to give me His 
help, I should hardly have intruded it on your notice, with all your public cares, if I had not been informed 
by a godly man, who has an intimate knowledge of you, that you take such pleasure in reading as to lie 
awake by the hour, night after night, spending the precious time in your favourite pursuit. 


PRELIMINARY NOTES ON THE SECOND BOOK 
(1) From the Preface of Augustin’s “Unfinished Work Against Julianus.” 


I Wrote a treatise, under the title On Marriage and Concupiscence, and addressed it to the Count Valerius, 
on learning that he had been informed of the Pelagians that they charge us with condemning marriage. 
Now in that treatise I showed the distinction, as criticially and accurately as I was able, between the good 
of marriage and the evil of carnal concupiscence,—an evil which is well used by conjugal chastity. On 
receiving my treatise, the illustrious man whom I have named sent me in a short paper a few sentences 
culled from a work of Julianus, a Pelagian heretic. In this work he has thought fit to extend to four books 
his answer to the before-mentioned treatise of mine, which is limited to one book only, On Marriage and 
Concupiscence. I do not know to whom we were indebted for the said extracts: he confined his selection, 
evidently on purpose, to the first book of Julianus’ work. At the request of Valerius, I lost no time in 
drawing up my answer to the extracts. And thus it happened that I have written a second book also under 
the same title; and in reply to this Julianus has drawn up to eight books, in excess of his loquacious 
powers. 


(2) From Augustin’s Epistle to Claudius [CCVII.]. 


“Whoever has perused this second book of mine, addressed (as the first was) to the Count Valerius, and 


drawn up (as, indeed, both were) for his use, will have discovered that there are some points in which I 
have not answered Julianus, but that I meant my work rather for him who made the extracts from that 
writer’s books, and who did not arrange them in the order in which he found them. He deemed some 
considerable alteration necessary in his arrangement, very probably with the view of appropriating by this 
method as his own the thoughts which evidently were another person’s.” 


Book II 


Augustin, in this latter book, refutes sundry sentences which had been culled by some unknown author 
from the first of four books that Julianus had published in opposition to the former book of his treatise “On 
Marriage and Concupiscence;” which sentences had been forwarded to him at the instance of the Count 
Valerius. He vindicates the Catholic doctrine of original sin from his opponent’s cavils and subtleties, and 
particularly shows how diverse it is from the infamous heresy of the Manicheans. 


CHAPTER 1 [I.] 
INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


I Cannot tell you, dearly loved and honoured son Valerius, how great is the pleasure which my heart 
receives when I hear of your warm and earnest interest in the testimony of the word of God against the 
heretics; and this, too, amidst your military duties and the cares which devolve on you in the eminent 
position you so justly occupy, and the pressing functions, moreover, of your political life. After reading the 
letter of your Eminence, in which you acknowledge the book which I dedicated to you, I was roused to 
write this also; for you request me to attend to the statement, which my brother and fellow-bishop Alypius 
is commissioned to make to me, about the discussion which is being raised by the heretics over sundry 
passages of my book. Not only have I received this information from the narrative of my said brother, but I 
have also read the extracts which he produced, and which you had yourself forwarded to Rome, after his 
departure from Ravenna. On discovering the boastful language of our adversaries, as I could easily do in 
these extracts, I determined, with the help of the Lord, to reply to their taunts with all the truthfulness 
and scriptural authority that I could command. 


CHAPTER 2 [II.] 
IN THIS AND THE FOUR NEXT CHAPTERS HE ADDUCES THE GARBLED EXTRACTS HE HAS TO CONSIDER 


The paper which I now answer starts with this title: “Headings out of a book written by Augustin, in reply 
to which I have culled a few passages out of books.” I perceive from this that the person who forwarded 
these written papers to your Excellency wanted to make his extracts out of the books he does not name, 
with a view, so far as I can judge, to getting a quicker answer, in order that he might not delay your 
urgency. Now, after considering what books they were which he meant, I suppose that it must have been 
those which Julianus mentioned in the Epistle he sent to Rome, a copy of which found its way to me at the 
same time. For he there says: “They go so far as to allege that marriage, now in dispute, was not 
instituted by God,—a declaration which may be read in a work of Augustin’s, to which I have lately replied 
in a treatise of four books.” These are the books, as I believe, from which the extracts were taken. It 
would, then, have been perhaps the better course if I had set myself deliberately to disprove and refute 
that entire work of his, which he spread out into four volumes. But I was most unwilling to delay my 
answer, even as you yourself lost no time in forwarding to me the written statements which I was 
requested to reply to. 


CHAPTER 3 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


The words which he has quoted and endeavoured to refute out of my book, which I sent to you, and with 
which you are very well acquainted, are the following: “They are constantly affirming, in their excessive 
hatred of us, that we condemn marriage and that divine procedure by which God creates human beings by 
means of men and women, inasmuch as we maintain that they who are born of such a union contract 
original sin, and do not deny that, of whatever parents they are born, they are still under the devil’s 
dominion unless they be born again in Christ.” Now, in quoting these words of mine, he took care to omit 
the testimony of the apostle, which I adduced by the weighty significance of which he felt himself too hard 
pressed. For, after saying that men at their birth contract original sin, I at once introduced the apostle’s 
words: “By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for in 
him all men sinned.” Well, as I have already mentioned, he omitted this passage of the apostle, and then 
closed up the other remarks of mine which have been now quoted. For he knew too well how acceptable 
to the hearts and consciences of all faithful catholics are these words of the apostle, which I had adopted, 
but which he omitted,—words which are so direct and so clear, that these new-fangled heretics use every 
effort in their dark and tortuous glosses to obscure and deprave their force. 


CHAPTER 4 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


But he has added other words of mine, where I have said: “Nor do they reflect that the good of marriage 
is no more impeachable by reason of the original evil which is derived therefrom, than the evil of adultery 
and fornication can be excused by reason of the natural good which is born of them. For as sin is the work 
of the devil, whether derived from this source or from that; so is man, whether born of this or that, the 
work of God.” Here, too, he has left out some words, in which he was afraid of catholic ears. For to come 
to the words here quoted, it had previously been said by us: “Because, then, we affirm this doctrine, which 
is contained in the oldest and unvarying rule of the catholic faith, these propounders of novel and 
perverse dogmas, who deny that there is in infants any sin to be washed away in the laver of regeneration, 
in their unbelief or ignorance calumniate us as if we condemned marriage, and as if we asserted to be the 
devil’s work what is God’s own work, to wit, the human being which is born of marriage.” All this passage 
he has passed over, and merely quoted the words which follow it, as given above. Now, in the omitted 
words he was afraid of the clause which suits all hearts in the catholic Church and appeals to the very 
faith which has been firmly established and transmitted from ancient times with unfaltering voice and 
excites their hostility most strongly against us. The clause is this: “They deny that there is in infants any 
sin to be washed away in the laver of regeneration.” For all persons run to church with their infants for no 
other reason in the world than that the original sin which is contracted in them by their first and natural 
birth may be cleansed by the regeneration of their second birth. 


CHAPTER 5 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


He then returns to our words, which were quoted before: “We maintain that they who are born of such a 
union contract original sin; and we do not deny that, of whatever parents they are born, they are still 
under the devil’s dominion unless they be born again in Christ.” Why he should again refer to these words 
of ours I cannot tell; he had already cited them a little before. He then proceeds to quote what we said of 
Christ: “Who willed not to be born from the same union of the two sexes.” But here again he quietly 
ignored the words which I placed just previous to these words; my entire sentence being this: “That by 
His grace they may be removed from the power of darkness, and translated into the kingdom of Him who 
willed not to be born from the same union of the two sexes.” Observe, I pray you, what my words were 
which he shunned, in the temper of one who is thoroughly opposed to that grace of God which comes 
through our “Lord Jesus Christ.” He knows well enough that it is the height of improbity and impiety to 
exclude infants from their interest in the apostle’s words, where he said of God the Father: “Who hath 
delivered us from the power of darkness, and hath translated us into the kingdom of His dear son.” This, 
no doubt, is the reason why he preferred to omit rather than quote these words. 


CHAPTER 6 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


He has next adduced that passage of ours, wherein we said: “For there would have been none of this 
shame-producing concupiscence, which is impudently praised by impudent men, if man had not previously 
sinned; while as to marriage, it would still have existed, even if no man had sinned: for the procreation of 
children would have been effected without this disease.” Up to this point he cited my words; but he 
shrank from adding what comes next—”in the body of that chaste life, although without it this cannot be 
done in the body of this death.’” He would not complete my sentence, but mutilated it somewhat, because 
he dreaded the apostle’s exclamation, of which my words gave him a reminder: “O wretched man that I 
am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death? The grace of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
For the body of this death existed not in paradise before sin; therefore did we say, “In the body of that 
chaste life,” which was the life of paradise, “the procreation of children could have been effected without 
the disease, without which now in the body of this death it cannot be done.” The apostle, however, before 
arriving at that mention of man’s misery and God’s grace which we have just quoted, had first said: “I see 
another law in my members warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law 
of sin which is in my members.” Then it is that he exclaimed, “O wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death? The grace of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” In the body of 
this death, therefore, such as it was in paradise before sin, there certainly was not “another law in our 
members warring against the law of our mind”—which now, even when we are unwilling, and withhold 
consent, and use not our members to fulfil that which it desires, still dwells in these members, and 
harasses our resisting and repugnant mind. And this conflict in itself, although not involving 
condemnation, because it does not consummate sin, is nevertheless “wretched,” inasmuch as it has no 
peace. I think, then, that I have shown you clearly enough that this man had a special object as well as 
method in quoting my words: he adduced them for refutation in such manner as in some instances to 
interrupt the context of my sentences by removing what stood between them, and in other instances to 
curtail them by withdrawing their concluding words; and his reason for doing all this I think I have 
sufficiently explained. 


CHAPTER 7 [III.] 


AUGUSTIN ADDUCES A PASSAGE SELECTED FROM THE PREFACE OF JULIANUS. (SEE “THE UNFINISHED WORK,” 
I. 73.) 


Let us now look at those words of ours which he adduced just as it suited him, and to which he would 
oppose his own. For they are followed by his words; moreover, as the person insinuated who sent you the 
paper of extracts, he copied something out of a preface, which was no doubt the preface of the books from 
which he selected a few passages. The paragraph thus copied stands as follows: “The teachers of our day, 
most holy brother, who are the instigators of the disgraceful faction which is now overheated with its zeal, 
are determined on compassing the injury and discredit of the men with whose sacred fervour they are set 
on fire, by nothing less than the ruin of the whole Church; little thinking how much honour they have 
conferred on those whose renown they have shown to be only capable of being destroyed along with the 
catholic religion. For, if one should say, either that there is free will in man, or that God is the Creator of 
those that are born, he is at once set down as a Coelestian and a Pelagian. To avoid being called heretics, 
they turn Manicheans; and so, whilst shirking a pretended infamy, they incur a real reproach; just like the 
animals, which in hunting they surround with dyed feathers, in order to scare and drive them into their 
nets; the poor brutes are not gifted with reason, and so they are thrust all together by a vain panic into a 
real destruction.” 


CHAPTER 8 
AUGUSTIN REFUTES THE PASSAGE ADDUCED ABOVE 


Well, now, whoever you are that have said all this, what you say is by no means true; by no means, I 
repeat; you are much deceived, or you aim at deceiving others. We do not deny free will; but, even as the 
Truth declares, “if the Son shall make you free, then shall ye be free indeed.” It is yourselves who 
invidiously deny this Liberator, since you ascribe a vain liberty to yourselves in your captivity. Captives 
you are; for “of whom a man is overcome,” as the Scripture says, “of the same is he brought in bondage;” 
and no one except by the grace of the great Liberator is loosed from the chain of this bondage, from which 
no man living is free. For “by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed 
upon all men, for in him all have sinned.” Thus, then, God is the Creator of those that are born in such 
wise that all pass from the one into condemnation, who have not the One Liberator by regeneration. For 
He is described as “the Potter, forming out of the same lump one vessel unto honour in His mercy, and 
another unto dishonour in judgment.” And so runs the Church’s canticle “mercy and judgment.” You are 
therefore only misleading yourself and others when you say, “If one should affirm, either that there is free 
will in man, or that God is the Creator of those that are born, he is at once set down as a Coelestian and a 
Pelagian;” for the catholic faith says these things. If, however, any one says that there is a free will in man 
for worshipping God aright, without His assistance; and whosoever says that God is the Creator of those 
that are born in such wise as to deny that infants have any need of one to redeem them from the power of 
the devil: that is the man who is set down as a disciple of Coelestius and Pelagius. Therefore that men 
have within them a free will, and that God is the Creator of those that are born, are propositions which we 
both allow. You are not Coelestians and Pelagians for merely saying this. But what you do really say is this, 
that any man whatever has freedom enough of will for doing good without God’s help, and that infants 
undergo no such change as being “delivered from the power of darkness and translated into the kingdom 
of God;” and because you say so, you are Coelestians and Pelagians. Why, then, do you hide under the 
covering of a common dogma for deceit, concealing your own especial delinquency which has gained for 
you a party-name; and why, to terrify the ignorant with a shocking term, do you say of us, “To avoid being 
called heretics, they turn Manicheans?” 


CHAPTER 9 
THE CATHOLICS MAINTAIN THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN, AND THUS ARE FAR FROM BEING MANICHEANS 


Listen, then, for a little while, and observe what is involved in this question. Catholics say that human 
nature was created good by the good God as Creator; but that, having been corrupted by sin, it needs the 
physician Christ. The Manicheans affirm, that human nature was not created by God good, and corrupted 
by sin; but that man was formed by the prince of eternal darkness of a mixture of two natures which had 
ever existed—one good and the other evil. The Pelagians and Coelestians say that human nature was 
created good by the good God; but that it is still so sound and healthy in infants at their birth, that they 
have no need at that age of Christ’s medicine. Recognise, then, your name in your dogma; and cease from 
intruding upon the catholics, who refute you, a name and a dogma which belong to others. For truth 
rejects both parties—the Manicheans and yourselves. To the Manicheans it says: “Have ye not read that 
He which made man at the beginning, made them male and female; and said, For this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and they twain shall be one flesh? Wherefore they 
are no more twain, but one flesh. What, therefore, God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 
Now Christ shows, in this passage, that God is both the Creator of man, and the uniter in marriage of 
husband and wife; whereas the Manicheans deny both these propositions. To you, however, He says: “The 
Son of man is come to seek and to save that which is lost.” But you, admirable Christians as you are, 


answer Christ: “If you came to seek and to save that which was lost, then you did not come for infants; for 
they were not lost, but are born in a state of salvation: go to older men; we give you a rule from your own 
words: They that be whole need not a physician, but they that are sick.’” Now, as it happens, the 
Manichean, who says that man has evil mixed in his nature, must wish his good soul at any rate to be 
saved by Christ; whereas you contend that there is in infants nothing to be sired by Christ, since they are 
already safe. And thus the Manichean besets human nature with his detestable censure, and you with 
your cruel praise. For whosoever shall believe your laudation, will never bring their babes to the Saviour. 
Entertaining such impious views as these, of what use is it that you fearlessly face that which is enacted 
for you in order to induce salutary fear and to treat you as a human being, and not as that poor animal of 
yours which was surrounded with the coloured feathers to be driven into the hunting toils? Need was that 
you should hold the truth, and, on account of zeal for it, have no fear; but, as things are, you evade fear in 
such wise that, if you feared, you would rather run away from the net of the malignant one than run into 
it. The reason why your catholic mother alarms you is, because she fears for both you and others from 
you; and if by the help of her sons who possess any authority in the State she acts with a view to make you 
afraid, she does so, not from cruelty, but from love. You, however, are a very brave man; and you deem it 
the coward’s part to be afraid of men. Well then, fear God; and do not try with such obstinacy to subvert 
the ancient foundations of the catholic faith. Although I could even wish that spirited temper of yours 
would entertain some little fear of human authority, at least in the present case. I could wish, I say, that it 
would rather tremble through cowardice than perish through audacity. 


CHAPTER 10 [IV] 
IN WHAT MANNER THE ADVERSARY’S CAVILS MUST BE REFUTED 


Let us now look at the rest of what he has joined together in his selections. But what should be my course 
of proceeding? Ought I to set forth every passage of his for the purpose of answering it, or, omitting 
everything which the catholic faith contains, as not in dispute between us, only handle and confute those 
statements in which he strays away from the beaten path of truth, and endeavours to graft on catholic 
stems the poisonous shoots of his Pelagian heresy? This is, no doubt, the easier course. But I suppose I 
must not lose sight of a possible contingency, that any one, after reading my book, without perusing all 
that has been alleged by him, may think that I was unwilling to bring forward the passages on which his 
allegations depend, and by which are shown to be truly deduced the statements which I am controverting 
as false. I should be glad, therefore, if the reader will without exception kindly observe and consider the 
two classes of contributions which occur in this little work of ours—that is to say, all that he has alleged, 
and the answers which on my side I give him. 


CHAPTER 11 


THE DEVIL THE AUTHOR, NOT OF NATURE, BUT ONLY OF SIN 


Now, the man who forwarded to your Love the paper in question has introduced the contents thereof with 
this title: “In opposition to those persons who condemn matrimony, and ascribe its fruits to the devil.” 
This, then, is not in opposition to us, who neither condemn matrimony, which we even commend in its 
order with a just commendation, nor ascribe its fruits to the devil. For the fruits of matrimony are men 
which are orderly engendered from it, and not the sins which accompany their birth. Human beings are 
not under the devil’s dominion because they are human beings, in which respect they are the fruits of 
matrimony; but because they are sinful, in which resides the transmission of their sins. For the devil is the 
author of sin, not of nature. 


CHAPTER 12 
EVE’S NAME MEANS LIFE, AND IS A GREAT SACRAMENT OF THE CHURCH 


Now, observe the rest of the passage in which he thinks he finds, to our prejudice, what is consonant with 
the above-quoted title. “God,” says he, “who had framed Adam out of the dust of the ground, formed Eve 
out of his rib, and said, She shall be called Life, because she is the mother of all who live.” Well now, it is 
not so written. But what matters that to us? For it constantly happens that our memory fails in verbal 
accuracy, while the sense is still maintained. Nor was it God, but her husband, who gave Eve her name, 
which should signify Life; for thus it is written: “And Adam called his wife’s name Life, because she is the 
mother of all living.” But very likely he might have understood the Scripture as testifying that God gave 
Eve this name through Adam, as His prophet. For in that she was called Life, and the mother of all living, 
there lies a great sacrament of the Church, of which it would detain us long to speak, and which is 
unnecessary to our present undertaking. The very same thing which the apostle says, “This is a great 
sacrament: but I speak concerning Christ and the Church,” was also spoken by Adam when he said, “For 
this cause shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife; and they twain shall 
be one flesh.” The Lord Jesus, however, in the Gospel mentions God as having said this of Eve; and the 
reason, no doubt, is, that God declared through the man what the man, in fact, uttered as a prophecy. 
Now, observe what follows in the paper of extracts: “By that primitive name,” says he, “He showed for 
what labour the woman had been provided; and He said accordingly, Be fruitful, and multiply, and 


ta 


replenish the earth.’“ Now, who amongst ourselves denies that the woman was provided for the work of 
child-bearing by the Lord God, the beneficent Creator of all good? See further what he goes on to Say: 
“God, therefore, who created them male and female, furnished them with members suitable for 
procreation, and ordained that bodies should be produced from bodies; and yet is security for their 
capacity for effecting the work, executing all that exists with that power which He used in creation.” Well, 
even this we acknowledge to be catholic doctrine, as we also do with regard to the passage which he 
immediately subjoins: “If, then, offspring comes only through sex, and sex only through the body, and the 
body through God, who can hesitate to allow that fecundity is rightly attributed to God?” 


CHAPTER 13 
THE PELAGIAN ARGUMENT TO SHOW THAT THE DEVIL HAS NO RIGHTS IN THE FRUITS OF MARRIAGE 


After these true and catholic statements, which are, moreover, really contained in the Holy Scriptures, 
although they are not adduced by him in a catholic spirit, with the earnestness of a catholic mind, he loses 
no time in introducing to us the heresy of Pelagius and Coelestius, for which purpose he wrote, indeed, his 
previous remarks. Mark carefully the following words: “You now who say, We do not deny that they, are 
still, of whatever parents born, under the devil’s power, unless they be born again in Christ,’ show us what 
the devil can recognise as his own in the sexes, by reason of which he can (to use your phrase) rightly 
claim as his property the fruit which they produce. Is it the difference of the sexes? But this is inherent in 
the bodies which God made. Is it their union? But this union is justified in the privilege of the primeval 
blessing no less than institution. For it is the voice of God that says, A man shall leave his father and his 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and they two shall be one flesh.’ It is again the voice of God which 
says, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth.’ Or is it, perchance, their fertility? But this is the 
very reason why matrimony was instituted.” 


CHAPTER 14 [V.] 


CONCUPISCENCE ALONE, IN MARRIAGE, IS NOT OF GOD 


You see the terms of his question to us: what the devil can find in the sexes to call his own, by reason of 
which they should be in his power, who are born of parents of whatsoever kind, unless they be born again 
in Christ; he asks us, moreover, whether it is the difference in the sexes which we ascribe to the devil, or 
their union, or their very fruitfulness. We answer, then, nothing of these qualities, inasmuch as the 
difference of sex belongs to “the vessels” of the parents; while the union of the two pertains to the 
procreation of children; and their fruitfulness to the blessing pronounced on the marriage institution. But 
all these things are of God; yet amongst them he was unwilling to name that “lust of the flesh, which is not 
of the Father, but is of the world;” and “of this world” the devil is said to be “the prince.” Now, the devil 
found no carnal concupiscence in the Lord, because the Lord did not come as a man to men by its means. 
Accordingly, He says Himself: “The prince of this world cometh, and findeth nothing in me”—nothing, that 
is, of sin; neither that which is derived from birth, nor that which is added during life. Among all the 
natural goods of procreation which he mentioned, he was, I repeat, unwilling to name this particular fact 
of concupiscence, over which even marriage blushes, which glories in all these before-mentioned goods. 
For why is the especial work of parents withdrawn and hidden even from the eyes of their children, except 
that it is impossible for them to be occupied in laudable procreation without shameful lust? Because of 
this it was that even they were ashamed who first covered their nakedness. These portions of their person 
were not suggestive of shame before, but deserved to be commended and praised as the work of God. 
They put on their covering when they felt their shame, and they felt their shame when, after their own 
disobedience to their Maker, they felt their members disobedient to themselves. Our quoter of extracts 
likewise felt ashamed of this concupiscence. For he mentioned the difference of the sexes; he mentioned 
also their union, and he mentioned their fertility; but this last concomitant of lust he blushed to mention. 
And no wonder if mere talkers are ashamed of that which we see parents themselves, so interested in 
their function, blush to think of. 


CHAPTER 15 


MAN, BY BIRTH, IS PLACED UNDER THE DOMINION OF THE DEVIL THROUGH SIN; WE WERE ALL ONE IN ADAM 
WHEN HE SINNED 


He then proceeds to ask: “Why, then, are they in the devil’s power whom God created?” And he finds an 
answer to his own question apparently from a phrase of mine. “Because of sin,” says he, “not because of 
nature.” Then framing his answer in reference to mine, he says: “But as there cannot be offspring without 
the sexes, so there cannot be sin without the will.” Yes, indeed, such is the truth. For even as “by one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin; so also has death passed through to all men, for in him all 
have sinned.” By the evil will of that one man all sinned in him, since all were that one man, from whom, 
therefore, they individually derived original sin. “For you allege,” says he, “that the reason why they are in 
the devil’s power is because they are born of the union of the two sexes.” I plainly aver that it is by reason 
of transgression that they are in the devil’s power, and that their participation, moreover, of this 
transgression is due to the circumstance that they are born of the said union of the sexes, which cannot 


even accomplish its own honourable function without the incident of shameful lust. This has also, in fact, 
been said by Ambrose, of most blessed memory, bishop of the church in Milan, when he gives as the 
reason why Christ’s birth in the flesh was free from all sinful fault, that His conception was not the result 
of a union of the two sexes; whereas there is not one among human beings conceived in such union who is 
without sin. These are his precise words: “On that account, and being man, He was tried by every sort of 
temptation, and in the likeness of man He bore them all; inasmuch, however, as He was born of the Spirit, 
He abstained from all sin. For every man is a liar, and none is without sin, but God only. It has 
accordingly,” adds he, “been constantly observed, that clearly no one who is born of a man and a woman, 
that is to say, through the union of their bodies, is free from sin; for whoever is free from sin is free also 
from conception of this kind.” Well now, will you dare, ye disciples of Pelagius and Coelestius, to call this 
man a Manichean? as the heretic Jovinian did, when the holy bishop maintained the permanent virginity of 
the blessed Mary even after child-bearing, in opposition to this man’s impiety. If, however, you do not dare 
to call him a Manichean, why do you call us Manicheans when we defend the catholic faith in the self 
same cause and with the self same opinions? But if you will taunt that most faithful man with having 
entertained Manichean error in this matter, there is no help for it, you must enjoy your taunts as best you 
may, and so fill up Jovinian’s measure more fully; as for ourselves, we can patiently endure along with 
such a man of God your taunts and jibes. And yet your heresiarch Pelagius commends Ambrose’s faith and 
extreme purity in the knowledge of the Scriptures so greatly, as to declare that not even an enemy could 
venture to find fault with him. Observe, then, to what length you have gone, and refrain from following 
any further in the audacious steps of Jovinian. And yet that man, although by his excessive commendation 
of marriage he put it on a par with holy virginity, never denied the necessity of Christ to save those who 
are born of marriage even fresh from their mother’s womb, and to redeem them from the power of the 
devil. This, however, you deny; and because we oppose you in defence of those who cannot yet speak for 
themselves, and in defence of the very foundations of the catholic faith, you taunt us, with being 
Manicheans. But let us now see what comes next. 


CHAPTER 16 [VI.] 


IT IS NOT OF US, BUT OUR SINS, THAT THE DEVIL IS THE AUTHOR 


He puts to us, then, another question, saying, “Whom, then, do you confess to be the author of infants? 
The true God?” I answer: “Yes; the true God.” He then remarks, “But He did not make evil;” and again 
asks, “Whether we confess the devil to be the creator of infants?” Then again he answers, “But he did not 
create human nature.” He then closes the subject, as it were, with this inference: “Since union is evil, and 
the condition of our bodies is degraded, therefore you ascribe our bodies to an evil creator.” My answer to 
this is, I do not ascribe to an evil creator our bodies, but our sins; by reason of which it came to pass that, 
whereas in our bodies, that is to say, in what God has made, all was honourable and well-pleasing, there 
yet accrued in the intercourse of male and female what caused shame, so that their union was not such as 
might have been in the body of that unimpaired life, but such as we see with a blush in the body of this 
death. “But God,” says he, “has divided in sex what He would unite in operation. So that from Him comes 
the union of bodies, from whom first came the creation of bodies.” We have already furnished an answer 
to this statement, when we said that these bodies are of God. But as regards the disobedience of the 
members of these bodies, this comes through the lust of the flesh which “is not of the Father.” He goes on 
to say, that “it is impossible for evil fruits to spring from so many good things, such as bodies, sexes, and 
their unions; or that human beings should be made by God for the purpose of their being, by lawful right, 
as you maintain, held in possession by the devil.” Now it has been already affirmed, that they are not thus 
held because they are men, which designation belongs to their nature, of which the devil is not the author; 
but because they are sinners, which designation is the result of that fault of nature of which the devil is 
the author. 


CHAPTER 17 [VII] 


THE PELAGIANS ARE NOT ASHAMED TO EULOGIZE CONCUPISCENCE, ALTHOUGH THEY ARE ASHAMED TO 
MENTION ITS NAME 


But among so many names of good things, such as bodies, sexes, unions, he never once mentions the lust 
or concupiscence of the flesh. He is silent, because he is ashamed; and yet with a strange shamelessness 
of shame (if the expression may be used), he is not ashamed to praise what he is ashamed to mention. 
Now just observe how he prefers to point to his object by circumlocution rather than by direct mention of 
it. “After that the man,” says he, “by natural appetite knew his wife.” See again, he refused to say, He 
knew his wife by carnal concupiscence; but he used the phrase, “by natural appetite,” by which it is open 
to us to understand that holy and honourable will which wills the procreation of children, and not that 
lust, of which even he is so much ashamed, forsooth, that he prefers to use ambiguous language to us, to 
expressing his mind in unmistakeable words. “Now what is the meaning of his phrase—”by natural 
appetite”? Is not both the wish to be saved and the wish to beget, nourish, and educate children, natural 
appetite? and is it not likewise of reason, and not of lust? Since, however, we can ascertain his intention, 
we are pretty sure that he meant by these words to indicate the lust of the organs of generation. Do not 
the words in question appear to you to be the fig-leaves, under cover of which is hidden nothing else but 
that which he feels ashamed of? For just as they of old sewed the leaves together as a girdle of 


concealment, so has this man woven a web of circumlocution to hide his meaning. Let him weave out his 
statement: “But when the man knew his wife by natural appetite, the divine Scripture says, Eve 
conceived, and bare a son, and called his name Cain. But what,” he adds, “does Adam say? Let us hear: I 
have obtained a man from God. So that it is evident that he was God’s work, and the divine Scripture 
testifies to his having been received from God.” Well, who can entertain a doubt on this point? Who can 
deny this statement, especially if he be a catholic Christian? A man is God’s work; but carnal 
concupiscence (without which, if sin had not preceded, man would have been begotten by means of the 
organs of generation, not less obedient than the other members to a quiet and normal will) is not of the 
Father, but is of the world. 


CHAPTER 18 
THE SAME CONTINUED 


But now, I pray you, look a little more attentively, and observe how he contrives to find a name wherewith 
to cover again what he blushes to unfold. “For,” says he, “Adam begot him by the power of his members, 
not by diversity of merits.” Now I confess I do not understand what he meant by the latter clause, not by 
diversity of merits; but when he said, “by the power of his members,” I believe he wished to express what 
he is ashamed to say openly and clearly. He preferred to use the phrase, “by the power of his members,” 
rather than say, “by the lust of the flesh.” Plainly—even if the thought did not occur to him—he intimated a 
something which has an evident application to the subject. For what is more powerful than a man’s 
members, when they are not in due submission to a man’s will? Even if they be restrained by temperance 
or continence, their use and control are not in any man’s power. Adam, then, begat his sons by what our 
author calls “the power of his members,” over which, before he begat them, he blushed, after his sin. If, 
however, he had never sinned, he would not have begotten them by the power, but in the obedience, of his 
members. For he would himself have had the power to rule them as subjects to his will, if he, too, by the 
same will had only submitted himself as a subject to a more powerful One. 


CHAPTER 19 [VHI.] 
THE PELAGIANS MISUNDERSTAND “SEED” IN SCRIPTURE 


He goes on to say: “After a while the divine Scripture says again, Adam knew Eve his wife; and she bare a 
son, and he called his name Seth: saying, The Lord hath raised me up another seed instead of Abel, whom 
Cain slew.’“ He then adds: “The Divinity is said to have raised up the seed itself; as a proof that the sexual 
union was His appointment.” This person did not understand what the Scripture records; for he supposed 
that the reason why it is said, The Lord hath raised me up another seed instead of Abel, was none other 
than that God might be supposed to have excited in him a desire for sexual intercourse, by means whereof 
seed might be raised for being poured into the woman’s womb. He was perfectly unaware that what the 
Scripture has said is not “Has raised me up seed” in the sense he uses, but only as meaning “Has given 
me a son.” Indeed, Adam did not use the words in question after his sexual intercourse, when he emitted 
his seed, but after his wife’s confinement, in which he received his son by the gift of God. For what 
gratification is there (except perhaps for lascivious persons, and those who, as the apostle says with 
prohibition, “possess their vessel in the lust of concupiscence” ) in the mere shedding of seed as the 
ultimate pleasure of sexual union, unless it is followed by the true and proper fruit of marriage— 
conception and birth? 


CHAPTER 20 
ORIGINAL SIN IS DERIVED FROM THE FAULTY CONDITION OF HUMAN SEED 


This, however, I would not say, as implying at all that we must look for some other creator than the 
supreme and true God, of either human seed or of man himself who comes from the seed; but as meaning, 
that the seed would have issued from the human being by the quiet and normal obedience of his members 
to his will’s command, if sin had not preceded. The question now before us does not concern the nature of 
human seed, but its corruption. Now the nature has God for its author; it is from its corruption that 
original sin is derived. If, indeed, the seed had itself no corruption, what means that passage in the Book 
of Wisdom, “Not being ignorant that they were a naughty generation, and that their malice was inbred, 
and that their cogitation would never be changed; for their seed was accursed from the beginning”? Now 
whatever may be the particular application of these words, they are spoken of mankind. How, then, is the 
malice of every man inbred, and his seed cursed from the beginning, unless it be in respect of the fact, 
that “by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for in 
him all have sinned”? But where is the man whose “evil cogitation can never be changed,” unless because 
it cannot be effected by himself, but only by divine grace; without the assistance of which, what are 
human beings, but that which the Apostle Peter says of them, when he describes them as “natural brute 
beasts made to be taken and destroyed”? Accordingly, the Apostle Paul, in a certain passage, having both 
conditions in view,—even the wrath of God with which we are born, and the grace whereby we are 
delivered,—says: “Among whom also we all had our conversation in times past in the lusts of our flesh, 
fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the mind; and were by nature the children of wrath, even as 


others. But God, who is rich in mercy, for His great love wherewith He loved us, even when we were dead 
in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ; by whose grace we are saved.” What, then, is man’s 
“natural malice,” and “the seed cursed from the beginning;” and what are “the natural brute beasts made 
to be taken and destroyed,” and what the “by nature children of wrath”? Was this the condition of the 
nature which was formed in Adam? God forbid! Inasmuch as his pure nature, however, was corrupted in 
him, it has run on in this condition by natural descent through all, and still is running; so that there is no 
deliverance for it from this ruin, except by the grace of God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER 21 [IX.] 


IT IS THE GOOD GOD THAT GIVES FRUITFULNESS, AND THE DEVIL THAT CORRUPTS THE FRUIT 


What, therefore, is this man’s meaning, in the next passage, wherein he says concerning Noah and his 
sons, that “they were blessed, even as Adam and Eve were; for God said unto them, Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and have dominion over the earth’“? To these words of the Almighty he added some of his own, 
saying: “Now that pleasure, which you would have seem diabolical, was resorted to in the case of the 
above-mentioned married pairs; and it continued to exist, both in the goodness of its institution and in the 
blessing attached to it. For there can be no doubt that the following words were addressed to Noah and 
his sons in reference to their bodily connection with their wives, which had become by this time 
unalterably fixed by use: Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth.’“ It is unnecessary for us to 
employ many words in repeating our former argument. The point here in question is the corruption in our 
nature, whereby its goodness has been depraved, of which corruption the devil is the author. That 
goodness of nature, as it is in itself, the author of which is God, is not the question we have to consider. 
Now God has never withdrawn from corrupted and depraved nature His own mercy and goodness, so as 
to deprive man of fruitfulness, vivacity, and health, as well as the very substance of his mind and body, his 
senses also and reason, as well as food, and nourishment, and growth. He, moreover, “maketh His sun to 
arise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust;” and all that is good in 
human nature is from the good God, even in the case of those men who will not be delivered from evil. 


CHAPTER 22 


SHALL WE BE ASHAMED OF WHAT WE DO, OR OF WHAT GOD DOES? 


It is, however, of pleasure that this man spoke in his passage, because pleasure can be even honourable: 
of carnal concupiscence, or lust, which produces shame, he made no mention. In some subsequent words, 
however, he uncovered his susceptibility of shame; and he was unable to dissemble what nature herself 
has prescribed so forcibly. “There is also,” says he, “that statement: Therefore shall a man leave his father 
and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife; and they twain shall be one flesh.’“ Then after these words 
of God, he goes on to offer some of his own, saying: “That he might express faith in works, the prophet 
approached very near to a perilling of modesty.” What a confession! How clear and extorted from him by 
the force of truth! The prophet, it would seem, to express faith in works, almost imperilled modesty, when 
he said, “They twain shall become one flesh;” wishing it to be understood of the sexual union of the male 
and the female. Let the cause be alleged, why the prophet, in expressing the works of God, should 
approach so near an imperilling of modesty? Is it then the case that the works of man ought not to 
produce shame, but must be gloried in at all events, and that the works of God must produce shame? Is it, 
that in setting forth and expressing the works of God the prophet’s love or labour receives no honour, but 
his modesty is imperilled? What, then, was it possible for God to do, which it would be a shame for His 
prophet to describe? And, what is a weightier question still, could a man be ashamed of any work which 
not man, but God, has made in man? whereas workmen in all cases strive, with all the labour and 
diligence in their power, to avoid shame in the works of their own hands. The truth, however, is, that we 
are ashamed of that very thing which made those primitive human beings ashamed, when they covered 
their loins. That is the penalty of sin; that is the plague and mark of sin; that is the temptation and very 
fuel of sin; that is the law in our members warring against the law of our mind; that is the rebellion 
against our own selves, proceeding from our very selves, which by a most righteous retribution is 
rendered us by our disobedient members. It is this which makes us ashamed, and justly ashamed. If it 
were not so, what could be more ungrateful, more irreligious in us, if in our members we were to suffer 
confusion of face, not for our own fault or penalty, but because of the works of God? 


CHAPTER 23 [X.] 


THE PELAGIANS AFFIRM THAT GOD IN THE CASE OF ABRAHAM AND SARAH AROUSED CONCUPISCENCE AS A 
GIFT FROM HEAVEN 


He has much also to say, though to no purpose, concerning Abraham and Sarah, how they received a son 
according to the promise; and at last he mentions the word concupiscence. But he does not add the usual 
phrase, “of the flesh,” because this is the very thing which causes the shame. Whereas, on account of 
concupiscence there is sometimes a call for boasting, inasmuch as there is a concupiscence of the spirit 
against the flesh, and a concupiscence of wisdom. Accordingly, he says: “Now you have certainly defined 
as naturally evil this concupiscence which is indispensable for fecundity; whence comes it, therefore, that 


it is aroused in aged men by the gift of Heaven? Make it clear then, if you can, that that belongs to the 
devil’s work, which you see is conferred by God as a gift.” He says this, just as if concupiscence of the 
flesh had been previously wanting in them, and as if God had bestowed it upon them. No doubt it was 
inherent in this body of death; that fecundity, however, was wanting of which God is the author; and this 
was actually given whensoever God willed to confer the gift. Be it, however, far from us to affirm, what he 
thought we meant to say, that Isaac was begotten without the heat of sexual union. 


CHAPTER 24 [XI.] 
WHAT COVENANT OF GOD THE NEW-BORN BABE BREAKS. WHAT WAS THE VALUE OF CIRCUMCISION 


But let him inform us how it was that his soul would be cut off from his people if he had not been 
circumcised on the eighth day. How could he have so sinned, how so offended God, as to be punished for 
the neglect of others towards him with so severe a sentence, had there been no original sin in the case? 
For thus ran the commandment of God concerning the circumcision of infants: “The uncircumcised man- 
child, whose flesh of his foreskin is not circumcised on the eighth day, his soul shall be cut off from his 
people; because he hath broken my covenant.” Let him tell us, if he can, how that child broke God’s 
covenant,—an innocent babe, so far as he was personally concerned, of eight days’ age; and yet there is 
by no means any falsehood uttered here by God or Holy Scripture. The fact is, the covenant of God which 
he then broke was not this which commanded circumcision, but that which forbade the tree; when “by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for in him all have 
sinned.” And in his case the expiation of this was signified by the circumcision of the eighth day, that is, by 
the sacrament of the Mediator who was to be incarnate. For it was through this same faith in Christ, who 
was to come in the flesh, and was to die for us, and on the third day (which coming after the seventh or 
Sabbath day, was to be the eighth) to rise again, that even holy men were saved of old. For “He was 
delivered for our offences, and raised again for our justification.” Ever since circumcision was instituted 
amongst the people of God, which was at that time the sign of the righteousness of faith, it availed also to 
signify the cleansing even in infants of the original and primitive sin, just as baptism in like manner from 
the time of its institution began to be of avail for the renewal of man. Not that there was no justification 
by faith before circumcision; for even when he was still in uncircumcision, Abraham was himself justified 
by faith, being the father of those nations which should also imitate his faith. In former times, however, 
the sacramental mystery of justification by faith lay concealed in every mode. Still it was the self-same 
faith in the Mediator which saved the saints of old, both small and great—not the old covenant, “which 
gendereth to bondage;” not the law, which was not so given as to be able to give life; but the grace of God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. For as we believe that Christ has come in the flesh, so they believed that 
He was to come; as, again, we believe that He has died, so they believed that He would die; and as we 
believe that He has risen from the dead, so they believed that He would rise again; whilst both we and 
they believe alike, that He will hereafter come to judge the quick and the dead. Let not this man, then, 
throw any hindrance in the way of its salvation upon human nature, by setting up a bad defence of its 
merits; because we are all born under sin, and are delivered therefrom by the only One who was born 
without sin. 


CHAPTER 25 [XII.] 
AUGUSTIN NOT THE DEVISER OF ORIGINAL SIN 


“This sexual connection of bodies,” he says, “together with the ardour, with the pleasure, with the 
emission of seed, was made by God, and is praiseworthy on its own account, and is therefore to be 
approved; it, moreover, became sometimes even a great gift to pious men.” He distinctly and severally 
repeated the phrases, “with ardour,” “with pleasure,” “with emission of seed.” He did not, however, 
venture to say, “with lust.” Why is this, if it be not that he is ashamed to name what he does not blush to 
praise? A gift, indeed, for pious men is the prosperous propagation of children; but not that shame- 
producing excitement of the members, which our nature would not feel were it in a sound state, although 
corrupted nature now experiences it. On this account, indeed, it is that he who is born of it requires to be 
born again, in order that he may be a member of Christ; and that he of whom he is born, even though he 
be already born again, wants to be freed from that which exists in this body of death by reason of the law 
of sin. Now since this is the case, how is it he goes on to say, “You must, therefore, of necessity confess 
that the original sin which you had devised is done away with”? It was not I who devised the original sin, 
which the catholic faith holds from ancient times; but you, who deny it, are undoubtedly an innovating 
heretic. In the judgment of God, all are in the devil’s power, born in sin, unless they are regenerated in 
Christ. 


yt 


CHAPTER 26 [XIII.] 
THE CHILD IN NO SENSE FORMED BY CONCUPISCENCE 


But as he was speaking of Abraham and Sarah, he goes on to say: “If, indeed, you were to affirm that the 
natural use was strong in them, and there was no offspring, my answer will be: Whom the Creator 
promised, the Creator also gave; the child which is born is not the work of cohabitation, but of God. He, 


indeed, who made the first man of the dust, fashions all men out of seed. As, therefore, the dust of the 
earth, which was taken as the material, was not the author of man; so likewise that power of sexual 
pleasure which forms and commingles the seminal elements does not complete the entire process of 
man’s making, but rather presents to God, out of the treasures of nature, material with which He 
vouchsafes to make the human being.” Now the whole of this statement of his, except where he says, that 
the seminal elements are formed and commingled by sexual pleasure, would be correctly expressed by 
him were he only earnest in making it to defend the catholic sense. To us, however, who are fully aware 
what he strives to make out of it, he speaks indeed correctly in a perverse manner. The exceptional 
statement to the general truth, which I do not deny belongs to this passage, is untrue for this reason, 
because the pleasure in question of carnal concupiscence does not form the seminal elements. These are 
already in the body, and are formed by the same true God who created the body itself. They do not receive 
their existence from the libidinous pleasure, but are excited and emitted in company with it. Whether, 
indeed, such pleasure accompanies the commingling of the seminal elements of the two sexes in the 
womb, is a question which perhaps women may be able to determine from their inmost feelings; but it is 
improper for us to push an idle curiosity so far. That concupiscence, however, which we have to be 
ashamed of, and the shame of which has given to our secret members their shameful designation, 
pudenda, had no existence in the body during its life in paradise before the entrance of sin; but it began to 
exist “in the body of this death” after sin, the rebellion of the members retaliating man’s own 
disobedience. Without this concupiscence it was quite possible to effect the function of the wedded pair in 
the procreation of children: just as many a laborious work is accomplished by the compliant operation of 
our other limbs, without any lascivious heat; for they are simply moved by the direction of the will, not 
excited by the ardour of concupiscence. 


CHAPTER 27 
THE PELAGIANS ARGUE THAT GOD SOMETIMES CLOSES THE WOMB IN ANGER, AND OPENS IT WHEN APPEASED 


Carefully consider the rest of his remarks: “This likewise,” says he, “is confirmed by the apostle’s 
authority. For when the blessed Paul spoke of the resurrection of the dead, he said, “Thou fool, that which 
thou sowest is not quickened.” And afterwards, But God giveth it a body as it pleaseth Him, and to every 
seed its own body.’ If, therefore, God,” says he, “has assigned to human seed, as to every thing else, its 
own proper body, which no wise or pious man will deny, how will you prove that any person is born guilty? 
Do, I beg of you, reflect with what a noose this assertion of natural sin is choked. But come,” he says, 
“deal more gently with yourself, I pray you. Believe me, God made even you: it must, however, be 
confessed, that a serious error has infected you. For what profaner opinion can be broached than that 
either God did not make man, or else that He made him for the devil; or, at any rate, that the devil framed 
God’s image, that is, man,—which clearly is a statement not more absurd than impious? Is then,” says he, 
“God so poor in resources, so lacking in all sense of propriety, as not to have had aught which He could 
confer on holy men as their reward, except what the devil, after making them his dupes, might infuse into 
them for their vitiation? Would you like to know, however, that even in the case of those who are no saints, 
God can be proved to have bestowed this power of procreation of children? When Abraham, struck with 
fear among a foreign nation, said that Sarah, his wife, was his sister, it is said that Abimelech, the king of 
the country, abducted her for a night’s enjoyment of her. But God, who had the holy woman’s honour in 
His keeping, appeared to Abimelech in his sleep, and restrained the royal audacity; threatening him with 
death if he went to the length of violating the wife. Then Abimelech said: Wilt thou, O Lord, slay an 
innocent and righteous nation? Did they not tell me that they were brother and sister? Therefore 
Abimelech arose early in the morning, and took a thousand pieces of silver, and sheep, and oxen, and men- 
servants, and women-servants, and gave them to Abraham, and sent away his wife untouched. But 
Abraham prayed unto God for Abimelech; and God healed Abimelech, and his wife, and his maid- 
servants.’“ Now why he narrated all this at so great a length, you may find in these few words which he 
added: “God,” he says, “at the prayer of Abraham, restored their potency of generation, which had been 
taken away from the wombs of even the meanest servants; because God had closed up every womb in the 
house of Abimelech. Consider now,” says he, “whether that ought to be called a natural evil which 
sometimes God when angry takes away, and when appeased restores. He,” says he, “makes the children 
both of the pious and of the ungodly, inasmuch as the circumstance of their being parents appertains to 
that nature which rejoices in God as its Author, whilst the fact of their impiety belongs to the depravity of 
their desires, and this comes to every person whatever as the consequence of free will.” 


CHAPTER 28 [XIV.] 


AUGUSTIN’S ANSWER TO THIS ARGUMENT. ITS DEALING WITH SCRIPTURE 


Now to this lengthy statement of his we have to say in answer, that, in the passages which he has quoted 
from the sacred writings, there is nothing said about that shameful lust, which we say did not exist in the 
body of our first parents in their blessedness, when they were naked and were not ashamed. The first 
passage from the apostle was spoken of the seeds of corn, which first die in order to be quickened. For 
some reason or other, he was unwilling to complete the verse for his quotation. All he adduces from it is: 
“Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened;” but the apostle adds, “except it die.” This writer, 


however, so far as I can judge, wished this passage, which treats only of corn seeds, to be understood of 
human seed, by such as read it without either understanding the Holy Scriptures or recollecting them. 
Indeed, he not merely curtailed this particular sentence, by omitting the clause, “except it die,” but he 
omitted the following words, in which the apostle explained of what seeds he was speaking; for the 
apostle adds: “And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body which shall be, but the bare grain, it 
may chance of wheat, or of some other grain.” This he omitted, and closed up his context with what the 
apostle then writes: “But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased Him, and to every seed its own body;” 
just as if the apostle spoke of man in cohabitation when he said, “Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not 
quickened,” with a view to our understanding of human seed, that it is quickened by God, not by man in 
cohabitation begetting children. For he had previously said: “Sexual pleasure does not complete the entire 
process of man’s making, but rather presents to God, out of the treasures of nature, material with which 
He vouchsafes to make the human being.” He then added the quotation, as if the apostle affirmed as 
follows: Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened,—quickened, that is, by thyself; but God forms 
the human being out of thy seed. As if the apostle had not said the intermediate words, which this writer 
chose to pass over; and as if the apostle’s aim was to speak of human seed thus: “Thou fool, that which 
thou sowest is not quickened; but God giveth to the seed a body such as pleaseth Him, and to every seed 
its own body.” Indeed, after the apostle’s words, he introduces remarks of his own to this effect: “If, 
therefore, God has assigned to human seed, as to everything else, its own proper body, which no wise or 
pious man will deny;” quite as if the apostle in the passage in question spoke of human seed. 


CHAPTER 29 


THE SAME CONTINUED. AUGUSTIN ALSO ASSERTS THAT GOD FORMS MAN AT BIRTH 


Though I have given special attention to the point, I have failed to discover what assistance he could 
obtain from this deceitful use of Scripture, except that he wanted to produce the apostle as a witness, and 
by him to prove, what we also assert, that God forms man of human seed. And inasmuch as no passage 
directly occurred to him, he deceitfully manipulated this particular one; fearing no doubt that, if the 
apostle should chance to seem to have spoken of corn seeds, and not of human, in this passage, we should 
have suggested to us at once by such procedure of his, how to refute him: not indeed as the pure-minded 
advocate of a chastened will, but as the impudent proclaimer of a profligate voluptuousness. But from the 
very seeds, forsooth, which the farmers sow in their fields he can be refuted. For why can we not suppose 
that God could have granted to man in his happy state in paradise, the same course with regard to his 
own seed which we see granted to the seeds of corn, in such wise that the former might be sown without 
any shameful lust, the members of generation simply obeying the inclination of the will; just as the latter 
is sown without any shameful lust, the hands of the husbandman merely moving in obedience to his will? 
There being, indeed, this difference, that the desire of begetting children in the parent is a nobler one 
than that which characterizes the farmer, of filling his barns. Then, again, why might not the almighty 
Creator, with His incontaminable ubiquity, and his power of creating from human seed just what it pleased 
Him, have operated in women, with respect to what He even now makes, in the self-same manner as He 
operates in the ground with corn seeds according to His will, making blessed mothers conceive without 
lustful passion, and bring forth children without parturient pains, inasmuch as there was not (in that state 
of happiness, and in the body which was not as yet the body of this death, but rather of that life) in woman 
when receiving seed anything to produce shame, as there was nothing when giving birth to offspring to 
cause pain? Whoever refuses to believe this, or is unwilling to have it supposed that, while men previous 
to any sin lived in that happy state of paradise, such a condition as that which we have sketched could not 
have been permitted in God’s will and kindness, must be regarded as the lover of shameful pleasure, 
rather than the encomiast of desirable fecundity. 


CHAPTER 30 [XV.] 
THE CASE OF ABIMELECH AND HIS HOUSE EXAMINED 


Then, again, as to the passage which he has adduced from the inspired history concerning Abimelech, and 
God’s choosing to close up every womb in his household that the women should not bear children, and 
afterwards opening them that they might become fruitful, what is all this to the point? What has it to do 
with that shameful concupiscence which is now the question in dispute? Did God, then, deprive those 
women of this feeling, and give it to them again just when He liked? The punishment however, was that 
they were unable to bear children, and the blessing that they were able to bear them, after the manner of 
this corruptible flesh. For God would not confer such a blessing upon this body of death, as only that body 
of life in paradise could have had before sin entered; that is, the process of conceiving without the 
prurience of lust, and of bearing children without excruciating pain. But why should we not suppose, 
since, indeed, Scripture says that every womb was closed, that this took place with something of pain, so 
that the women were unable to bear cohabitation, and that God inflicted this pain in His wrath, and 
removed it in His mercy? For if lust was to be taken away as an impediment to begetting offspring, it 
ought to have been taken away from the men, not from the women. For a woman might perform her share 
in cohabitation by her will, even if the lust ceased by which she is stimulated, provided it were not absent 
from the man for exciting him; unless, perhaps (as Scripture informs us that even Abimelech himself was 


healed), he would tell us that virile concupiscence was restored to him. If, however, it were true that he 
had lost this, what necessity was there that he should be warned by God to hold no connection with 
Abraham’s wife? The truth is, Abimelech is said to have been healed, because his household was cured of 
the affliction which smote it. 


CHAPTER 31 [XVI.] 


WHY GOD PROCEEDS TO CREATE HUMAN BEINGS, WHO HE KNOWS WILL BE BORN IN SIN 


Let us now look at those three clauses of his, than which three, he says, nothing more profane could 
possibly be uttered: “Either God did not make man, or else He made him for the devil; or, at any rate, the 
devil framed God’s image, that is, man.” Now, the first and the last of these sentences, even he himself 
must allow, if he be not reckless and perverse, were never uttered by us. The dispute is confined to that 
which he puts second between the other two. In respect of this, he is so far mistaken as to suppose that 
we had said that God made man for the devil; as if, in the case of human beings whom God creates of 
human parents, His care and purpose and provision were, that by means of His workmanship the devil 
should have as slaves those whom he is unable to make for himself. God forbid that any sort of pious 
belief, however childish, should ever entertain such a sentiment as this! Of His own goodness God has 
made man—the first without sin, all others under sin—for the purposes of His own profound thoughts. For 
just as He knew full well what to do with reference to the malice of the devil himself, and what He does is 
just and good, however unjust and evil he is, about whom He takes His measures; and just as He was not 
unwilling to create him because He foresaw that he would be evil; so in regard to the entire human race, 
though not a man of it is born without the taint of sin, He who is supremely good Himself is always 
working out good, making some men, as it were, “vessels of mercy,” whom grace distinguishes from those 
who are “vessels of wrath;” whilst He makes others, as it were, “vessels of wrath,” that He may make 
known the riches of His glory towards the vessels of mercy. Let, then, this objector go and contest the 
point against the apostle, whose words I use; nay, against the very Potter, whom the apostle forbids us 
answering again, in the well-known words: “Who art thou, O man, that repliest against God! Shall the 
thing formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thou made me thus? Hath not the potter power over the 
clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto honour, and another unto dishonour?” Well now, will this 
man contend that the vessels of wrath are not under the dominion of the devil? or else, because they are 
under this dominion, are they made by another creator than He who makes the vessels of mercy? Or does 
He make them of other material, and not out of the self-same lump? Here, then, he may object, and say: 
“Therefore God makes these vessels for the devil.” As if God knew not how to make such a use of even 
these for the furtherance of His own good and righteous works, as He makes of the very devil himself. 


CHAPTER 32 [XVII.] 
GOD NOT THE AUTHOR OF THE EVIL IN THOSE WHOM HE CREATES 


Then, does God feed the children of perdition, the goats on His left hand, for the devil and nourish and 
clothe them for the devil “because He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain 
upon the just and the unjust”? He creates, then, the evil just in the same way as He feeds and nourishes 
the evil; because what He bestows on them by creating them appertains to the goodness of nature; and 
the growth which He gives them by food and nourishment, He bestows on them, of course, as a kindly 
help, not to their evil character, but to that same good nature which He in His goodness created. For in as 
far as they are human beings—this is a good of that nature whose author and maker is God; but in as far 
as they are born with sin and so destined to perdition unless they are born again, they belong to the seed 
which was cursed from the beginning, by the fault of the primitive disobedience. This fault, however, is 
turned to good account by the Maker of even the vessels of wrath, that He may make known the riches of 
His glory on the vessels of mercy: and that no one may attribute to any merits of his own, pertaining as he 
does to the self-same mass, his deliverance through grace; but “he that glorieth, let him glory in the 
Lord.” 


CHAPTER 33 [XVIII.] 
THOUGH GOD MAKES US, WE PERISH UNLESS HE RE-MAKES US IN CHRIST 


From this most true and firmly-established principle of the apostolic and catholic faith the writer before 
us departs in company with the Pelagians. He will not have it that men are born under the dominion of the 
devil, lest infants be carried to Christ to be delivered from the power of darkness, and to be translated 
into His kingdom. Thus he becomes the accuser of the Church which is spread over the world; into this 
Church everywhere infants, when to be baptized, are first exorcised, for no other reason than that the 
prince of this world may be cast out of them. For by him must they be necessarily possessed, as vessels of 
wrath, since they are born of Adam, unless they be born again in Christ, and transferred through grace as 
vessels of mercy into His kingdom. In his attack, however, upon this most firmly-established truth, he 
would avoid the appearance of an assault upon the entire Church of Christ. Accordingly, he limits his 
appeal to me alone, and in the tone of reproof and admonition he says: “But God made even you, though it 
must be confessed that a serious error has infected you.” Well now, I thankfully acknowledge that God did 


make even me; and still I must have perished with the vessels of wrath, if He had only made me of Adam, 
and had not re-made me in Christ. Possessed, however, as this man is with the heresy of Pelagius, he does 
not believe this: if, indeed, he persists in so great an error to the very end, then not he, but catholics, will 
be able to see the character and extent of the error which has not simply infected, but absolutely 
destroyed him. 


CHAPTER 34 [XIX.] 


THE PELAGIANS ARGUE THAT COHABITATION RIGHTLY USED IS A GOOD, AND WHAT IS BORN FROM IT IS GOOD 


I request your attention now to the following words. He says, “That children, however, who are conceived 
in wedlock are by nature good, we may learn from the apostle’s words, when he speaks of men who, 
leaving the natural use of the woman, burned in their lust, men with men working together that which is 
disgraceful. Here,” says he, “the apostle shows the use of the woman to be both natural and, in its way, 
laudable; the abuse consisting in the exercise of one’s own will in opposition to the decent use of the 
institution. Deservedly then,” says he, “in those who make a right use thereof, concupiscence is 
commended in its kind and mode; whilst the excess of it, in which abandoned persons indulge, is 
punished. Indeed, at the very time when God punished the abuse in Sodom with His judgment of fire, He 
invigorated the generative powers of Abraham and Sarah, which had become impotent through old age. If, 
therefore,” he goes on to say, “you think that fault must be found with the strength of the generative 
organs, because the Sodomites were steeped in sin thereby, you will have also to censure such created 
things as bread and wine, since Holy Scripture informs us that they sinned also in the abuse of these gifts. 
For the Lord, by the mouth of His prophet Ezekiel, says: These, moreover, were the sins of thy sister 
Sodom; in their pride, she and her children overflowed in fulness of bread and abundance of wine; and 
they helped not the hand of the poor and needy.’ Choose, therefore,” says he, “which alternative you 
would rather have: either impute to the work of God the sexual connection of human bodies, or account 
such created things as bread and wine to be equally evil. But if you should prefer this latter conclusion, 
you prove yourself to be a Manichean. The truth, however, is this: he who observes moderation in natural 
concupiscence uses a good thing well; but he who does not observe moderation, abuses a good thing. 
What means your statement, then,” he asks, “when you say that the good of marriage is no more 
impeachable on account of the original sin which is derived herefrom, than the evil of adultery and 
fornication can be excused because of the natural good which is born of them’? In these words,” says he, 
“you conceded what you had denied, and what you had conceded you nullified; and you aim at nothing so 
much as to be unintelligible. Show me any bodily marriage without sexual connection. Else impose some 
one name on this operation, and designate the conjugal union as either a good or an evil. You answer, no 
doubt, that you have already defined marriages to be good. Well then, if marriage is good,—if the human 
being is the good fruit of marriage; if this fruit, being God’s work, cannot be evil, born as it is by good 
agency out of good,—where is the original evil which has been set aside by so many prior admissions?” 


CHAPTER 35 [XX.] 


HE ANSWERS THE ARGUMENTS OF JULIANUS. WHAT IS THE NATURAL USE OF THE WOMAN? WHAT IS THE 
UNNATURAL USE? 


My answer to this challenge is, that not only the children of wedlock, but also those of adultery, are a good 
work in so far as they are the work of God, by whom they are created: but as concerns original sin, they 
are all born under condemnation of the first Adam; not only those who are born in adultery, but likewise 
such as are born in wedlock, unless they be regenerated in the second Adam, which is Christ. As to what 
the apostle says of the wicked, that “leaving the natural use of the woman, the men burned in their lust 
one toward another: men with men working that which is unseemly;” he did not speak of the conjugal use, 
but the “natural use,” wishing us to understand how it comes to pass that by means of the members 
created for the purpose the two sexes can combine for generation. Thus it follows, that even when a man 
unites with a harlot to use these members, the use is a natural one. It is not, however, commendable, but 
rather culpable. But as regards any part of the body which is not meant for generative purposes, should a 
man use even his own wife in it, it is against nature and flagitious. Indeed, the same apostle had 
previously said concerning women: “Even their women did change the natural use into that which is 
against nature;” and then concerning men he added, that they worked that which is unseemly by leaving 
the natural use of the woman. Therefore, by the phrase in question, “the natural use,” it is not meant to 
praise conjugal connection; but thereby are denoted those flagitious deeds which are more unclean and 
criminal than even men’s use of women, which, even if unlawful, is nevertheless natural. 


CHAPTER 36 [XXI.] 


GOD MADE NATURE GOOD: THE SAVIOUR RESTORES IT WHEN CORRUPTED 


Now we do not reprehend bread and wine because some men are luxurious and drunkards, any more than 
we disapprove of gold because of the greedy and avaricious. Wherefore on the same principle we do not 
censure the honourable connection between husband and wife, because of the shame-causing lust of 
bodies. For the former would have been quite possible before any antecedent commission of sin, and by it 


the united pair would not have been made to blush; whereas the latter arose after the perpetration of sin, 
and they were obliged to hide it, from very shame. Accordingly, in all united pairs ever since, however 
well and lawfully they have used this evil, there has been a permanent necessity of avoiding the sight of 
man in any work of this kind, and thus acknowledging what caused inevitable shame, though a good thing 
would certainly cause no man to be ashamed. In this way we have two distinct facts insensibly introduced 
to our notice: the good of that laudable union of the sexes for the purpose of generating children; and the 
evil of that shameful lust, in consequence of which the offspring must be regenerated in order to escape 
condemnation. The man, therefore, who, though with the lust which causes shame, joins in lawful 
cohabitation, turns an evil to good account; whereas he who joins in an unlawful cohabitation uses an evil 
badly; for that is more correctly called evil than good, at which both bad and good alike blush. We do 
better to believe him who has said, “I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing,” rather 
than him who calls that good, by which he is so conformed that he admits it to be evil; but if he feels no 
shame, he adds the worse evil of impudence. Rightly then did we declare that “the good of marriage is no 
more impeachable because of the original sin which is derived therefrom, than the evil of adultery and 
fornication can be excused, because of the natural good which is born of them:” since the human nature 
which is born, whether of wedlock or of adultery, is the work of God. Now if this nature were an evil, it 
ought not to have been born; if it had not evil, it would not have to be regenerated: and (that I may 
combine the two cases in one and the same predicate) if human nature were an evil thing, it would not 
have to be saved; if it had not in it any evil, it would not have to be saved. He, therefore, who contends 
that nature is not good, says that the Maker of the creature is not good; whilst he who will have it, that 
nature has no evil in it, deprives it in its corrupted condition of a merciful Saviour. From this, then, it 
follows, that in the birth of human beings neither fornication is to be excused on account of the good 
which is formed out of it by the good Creator, nor is marriage to be impeached by reason of the evil which 
has to be healed in it by the merciful Saviour. 


CHAPTER 37 [XXII.] 


IF THERE IS NO MARRIAGE WITHOUT COHABITATION, SO THERE IS NO COHABITATION WITHOUT SHAME 


“Show me,” he says, “any bodily marriage without sexual connection.” I do not show him any bodily 
marriage without sexual connection; but then, neither does he show me any case of sexual connection 
which is without shame. In paradise, however, if sin had not preceded, there would not have been, indeed, 
generation without union of the sexes, but this union would certainly have been without shame; for in the 
sexual union there would have been a quiet acquiescence of the members, not a lust of the flesh 
productive of shame. Matrimony, therefore, is a good, in which the human being is born after orderly 
conception; the fruit, too, of matrimony is good, as being the very human being which is thus born; sin, 
however, is an evil with which every man is born. Now it was God who made and still makes man; but “by 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for in him all 
sinned.” 


CHAPTER 38 [XXIII.] 


JOVINIAN USED FORMERLY TO CALL CATHOLICS MANICHEANS; THE ARIANS ALSO USED TO CALL CATHOLICS 
SABELLIANS 


“By your new mode of controversy,” says he, “you both profess to be a catholic and patronize Manichaeus, 
inasmuch as you designate matrimony both as a great good and a great evil.” Now he is utterly ignorant 
of what he says, or pretends to be ignorant. Or else he does not understand what we say, or does not wish 
it to be understood. But if he does not understand, he is impeded by the pre-occupation of error; or if he 
does not wish our meaning to be understood, then obstinacy is the fault with which he defends his error. 
Jovinian, too, who endeavoured a few years ago to found a new heresy, used to declare that the catholics 
patronized the Manicheans, because in opposition to him they preferred holy virginity to marriage. But 
this man is sure to reply, that he does not agree with Jovinian in his indifference about marriage and 
virginity. I do not myself say that this is their opinion; still these new heretics must allow, by the fact of 
Jovinian’s playing off the Manicheans upon the catholics, that the expedient is not a novel one. We then 
declare that marriage is a good, not an evil. But just as the Arians charge us with being Sabellians, 
although we do not say that the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost are one and the same, as the 
Sabellians hold; but affirm that the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost have one and the same 
nature, as the catholics believe: so do the Pelagians cast the Manicheans in our teeth, although we do not 
declare marriage to be an evil, as the Manicheans pretend, but affirm that evil accrued to the first man 
and woman, that is to say, to the first married pair, and from them passed on to all men, as the catholics 
hold. As, however, the Arians, while avoiding the Sabellians, fall into worse company, because they have 
had the audacity to divide not the Persons of the Trinity, but the natures; so the Pelagians, in their efforts 
to escape from the pestilent error of the Manicheans, by taking the opposite extreme, are convicted of 
entertaining worse sentiments than the Manicheans themselves touching the fruit of matrimony, inasmuch 
as they believe that infants stand in no need of Christ as their Physician. 


CHAPTER 39 [XXIV.] 
MAN BORN OF WHATEVER PARENTAGE IS SINFUL AND CAPABLE OF REDEMPTION 


He then says: “You conclude that a human being, if born of fornication, is not guilty; and if born in 
wedlock, is not innocent. Your assertion, therefore, amounts to this, that natural good may possibly subsist 
from adulterous connections, while original sin is actually derived from marriage.” Well now, he here 
attempts, but in vain before an intelligent reader, to give a wrong turn to words which are correct enough. 
Far be it from us to say, that a human being, if born in fornication, is not guilty. But we do affirm, that a 
human being, whether he be born in wedlock or in fornication, is in some respect good, because of the 
Author of nature, God; we add, however, that he derives some evil by reason of original sin. Our 
statement, therefore, “that natural good can subsist even from adulterous parentage, but that original sin 
is derived even from marriage,” does not amount to what he endeavours to make of it, that one born in 
adultery is not guilty, nor innocent when born in wedlock; but that one who is generated in either 
condition is guilty, because of original sin; and that the offspring of either state may be freed by 
regeneration, because of the good of nature. 


CHAPTER 40 [XXV.] 
AUGUSTIN DECLINES THE DILEMMA OFFERED HIM 


“One of these propositions,” says he, “is true, the other false.” My reply is as brief as the allegation: Both 
are really true, neither is false. “It is true,” he goes on to say, “that the sin of adultery cannot be excused 
by reason of the man who is born of it; inasmuch as the sin which adulterers commit, pertains to 
corruption of the will; but the offspring which they produce tends to the praise of fecundity. If one were to 
sow wheat which had been stolen, the crop which springs up is none the worse. Of course,” says he, “I 
blame the thief, but I praise the corn. So I pronounce him innocent who is born of the generous 
fruitfulness of the seed; even as the apostle puts it: God giveth it a body, as it pleases Him; and to every 
seed its own body;’ but, at the same time, I condemn the flagitious man who has committed his adulterous 
sin in his perverse use of the divine appointment.” 


CHAPTER 41 [XXVI.] 
THE PELAGIANS ARGUE THAT ORIGINAL SIN CANNOT COME THROUGH MARRIAGE IF MARRIAGE IS GOOD 


After this he proceeds with the following words: “Certainly if evil is contracted from marriage, it may be 
blamed, nay, cannot be excused; and you place under the devil’s power its work and fruit, because 
everything which is the cause of evil is itself without good. The human being, however, who is born of 
wedlock owes his origin not to the reproaches of wedlock, but to its seminal elements: the cause of these, 
however, lies in the condition of bodies; and whosoever makes a bad use of these bodies, deals a blow at 
the good desert thereof, not at their nature. It is therefore clear,” argues he, “that the good is not the 
cause of the evil. If, therefore,” he continues, “original evil is derived even from marriage, the cause of the 
evil is the compact of marriage; and that must needs be evil by which and from which the evil fruit has 
made its appearance; even as the Lord says in the Gospel: A tree is known by its fruits.’ How then,” he 
asks, “do you think yourself worthy of attention, when you say that marriage is good, and yet declare that 
nothing but evil proceeds from it? It is evident, then, that marriages are guilty, since original sin is 
deduced from them; and they are indefensible, too, unless their fruit be proved innocent. But they are 
defended, and pronounced good; therefore their fruit is proved to be innocent.” 


CHAPTER 42 


THE PELAGIANS TRY TO GET RID OF ORIGINAL SIN BY THEIR PRAISE OF GOD’S WORKS; MARRIAGE, IN ITS 
NATURE AND BY ITS INSTITUTION, IS NOT THE CAUSE OF SIN 


I have an answer ready for all this; but before I give it, I wish the reader carefully to notice, that the result 
of the opinions of these persons is, that no Saviour is necessary for infants, whom they deem to be entirely 
without any sins to be saved from. This vast perversion of the truth, so hostile to God’s great grace, which 
is given through our Lord Jesus Christ, who “came to seek and to save what was lost,” tries to insinuate its 
way into the hearts of the unintelligent by eulogizing the works of God; that is, by its eulogy of human 
nature, of human seed, of marriage, of sexual intercourse, of the fruits of matrimony—which are all of 
them good things. I will not say that he adds the praise of lust; because he too is ashamed even to name it, 
so that it is something else, and not it, which he seems to praise. By this method of his, not distinguishing 
between the evils which have accrued to nature and the goodness of nature’s very self, he does not, 
indeed, show it to be sound (because that is untrue), but he does not permit its diseased condition to be 
healed. And, therefore, that first proposition of ours, to the effect that the good thing, even the human 
being, which is born of adultery, does not excuse the sin of adulterous connection, he allows to be true; 
and this point, which occasions no question to arise between us, he even defends and strengthens (as he 
well may) by his similitude of the thief who sows the seed which he stole, and out of which there arises a 
really good harvest. Our other proposition, however, that “the good of marriage cannot be blamed for the 


original sin which is derived from it,” he will not admit to be true; if, indeed, he assented to it, he would 
not be a Pelagian heretic, but a catholic Christian. “Certainly,” says he, “if evil arises from marriage, it 
may be blamed, nay, cannot be excused; and you place its work and fruit under the devil’s power, because 
everything which is the cause of evil is itself without good.” And in addition to this, he contrived other 
arguments to show that good could not possibly be the cause of evil; and from this he drew the inference, 
that marriage, which is a good, is not the cause of evil; and that consequently from it no man could be 
born in a sinful state, and having need of a Saviour: just as if we said that marriage is the cause of sin, 
though it is true that the human being which is born in wedlock is not born without sin. Marriage was 
instituted not for the purpose of sinning, but of producing children. Accordingly the Lord’s blessing on the 
married state ran thus: “Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth.” The sin, however, which is 
derived to children from marriage does not belong to marriage, but to the evil which accrues to the 
human agents, from whose union marriage comes into being. The truth is, both the evil of shameful lust 
can exist without marriage, and marriage might have been without it. It appertains, however, to the 
condition of the body (not of that life, but) of this death, that marriage cannot exist without it though it 
may exist without marriage. Of course that lust of the flesh which causes shame has existence out of the 
married state, whenever it urges men to the commission of adultery, chambering and uncleanness, so 
utterly hostile to the purity of marriage; or again, when it does not commit any of these things, because 
the human agent gives no permission or assent to their commission, but still rises and is set in motion and 
creates disturbance, and (especially in dreams) effects the likeness of its own veritable work, and reaches 
the end of its own emotion. Well, now, this is an evil which is not even in the married state actually an evil 
of marriage; but it has this apparatus all ready in the body of this death, even against its own will, which 
is indispensable no doubt for the accomplishment of that which it does will. The evil in question, 
therefore, does not accrue to marriage from its own institution, which was blessed; but entirely from the 
circumstance that sin entered into the world by one man, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all 
men, for in him all sinned. 


CHAPTER 43 


THE GOOD TREE IN THE GOSPEL THAT CANNOT BRING FORTH EVIL FRUIT, DOES NOT MEAN MARRIAGE 


What, then, does he mean by saying, “A tree is known by its fruits,” on the ground of our reading that the 
Lord spake thus in the Gospel? Was, then, the Lord speaking of this question in these words, and not 
rather of men’s two wills, the good and the evil, calling one of these the good tree, and the other the 
corrupt tree, inasmuch as good works spring out of a good will, and evil ones out of an evil will—the 
converse being impossible, good works out of an evil will, and evil ones out of a good will? If, however, we 
were to suppose marriage to be the good tree, according to the Gospel simile which he has mentioned, 
then, of course, we must on the other hand assume fornication to be the corrupt tree. Wherefore, if a 
human being is said to be the fruit of marriage, in the sense of the good fruit of a good tree, then 
undoubtedly a human being could never have been born in fornication. “For a corrupt tree bringeth not 
forth good fruit.” Once more, if he were to say that not adultery must be supposed to occupy the place of 
the tree, but rather human nature, of which man is born, then in this way not even marriage can stand for 
the tree, but only the human nature of which man is born. His simile, therefore, taken from the Gospel 
avails him nothing in elucidating this question, because marriage is not the cause of the sin which is 
transmitted in the natural birth, and atoned for in the new birth; but the voluntary transgression of the 
first man is the cause of original sin. “You repeat,” says he, “your allegation, Just as sin, from whatever 
source it is derived to infants, is the work of the devil, so man, howsoever he be born, is the work of 
God.” Yes, I said this, and most truly too; and if this man were not a Pelagian, but a catholic, he too would 
have nothing else to avow in the catholic faith. 


CHAPTER 44 [XXVII.] 


THE PELAGIANS ARGUE THAT IF SIN COMES BY BIRTH, ALL MARRIED PEOPLE DESERVE CONDEMNATION 


What, then, is his object when he inquires of us, “By what means sin may be found in an infant, through 
the will, or through marriage, or through its parents”? He speaks, indeed, in such a way as if he had an 
answer to all these questions, and as if by clearing all of sin together he would have nothing remain in the 
infant whence sin could be found. I beg your attention to his very words: “Through what,” says he, “is sin 
found in an infant? Through the will? But there has never been one in him? Through marriage? But this 
appertains to the parents’ work, of whom you had previously declared that in this action they had not 
sinned; though it appears from your subsequent words that you did not make this concession truly. 
Marriage, therefore,” he says, “must be condemned, since it furnished the cause of the evil. Yet marriage 
only indicates the work of personal agents. The parents, therefore, who by their coming together afforded 
occasion for the sin, are properly deserving of the condemnation. It does not then admit of doubt,” says 
he, “any longer, if we are to follow your opinion, that married persons are handed over to eternal 
punishment, it being by their means brought about that the devil has come to exercise dominion over 
men. And what becomes of what you just before had said, that man was the work of God? Because if 
through their birth it happens that evil is in men, and through the evil that the devil has power over men, 
so in fact you declare the devil to be the author of men, from whom comes their origin at birth. If 


however, you believe that man is made by God, and that husband and wife are innocent, see how 
impossible is your standpoint, that original sin is derived from them.” 


CHAPTER 45 


ANSWER TO THIS ARGUMENT: THE APOSTLE SAYS WE ALL SINNED IN ONE 


Now, there is an answer for him to all these questions given by the apostle, who censures neither the 
infant’s will, which is not yet matured in him for sinning, nor marriage, which, as such, has not only its 
institution, but its blessing also, from God; nor parents, so far as they are parents, who are united 
together properly and lawfully for the procreation of children; but he says, “By one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men for in him all have sinned.” Now, if these 
persons would only receive this statement with catholic hearts and ears, they would not have rebellious 
feelings against the grace and faith of Christ, nor would they vainly endeavour to convert to their own 
particular and heretical sense these very clear and manifest words of the apostle, when they assert that 
the purport of the passage is to this effect: that Adam was the first to sin, and that any one who wished 
afterwards to commit sin found an example for sinning in him; so that sin, you must know, did not pass 
from this one upon all men by birth, but by the imitation of this one. Whereas it is certain that if the 
apostle meant this imitation to be here understood, he would have said that sin had entered into the world 
and passed upon all men, not by one man, but rather by the devil. For of the devil it is written: “They that 
are on his side do imitate him.” He used the phrase “by one man,” from whom the generation of men, of 
course, had its beginning, in order to show us that original sin had passed upon all men by generation. 


CHAPTER 46 


THE REIGN OF DEATH, WHAT IT IS; THE FIGURE OF THE FUTURE ADAM; HOW ALL MEN ARE JUSTIFIED THROUGH 
CHRIST 


But what else is meant even by the apostle’s subsequent words? For after he had said the above, he 
added, “For until the law sin was in the world,” as much as to say that not even the law was able to take 
away sin. “But sin,” adds he, “was not imputed when there was no law.” It existed then, but was not 
imputed, for it was not set forth so that it might be imputed. It is on the same principle, indeed, that he 
says in another passage: “By the law is the knowledge of sin.” “Nevertheless,” says he, “death reigned 
from Adam to Moses;” that is, as he had already expressed it, “until the law.” Not that there was no sin 
after Moses, but because even the law, which was given by Moses, was unable to deprive death of its 
power, which, of course, reigns only by sin. Its reign, too, is such as to plunge mortal man even into that 
second death which is to endure for evermore. “Death reigned,” but over whom? “Even over them that 
had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, who is the figure of Him that was to come.” 
Of whom that was to come, if not Christ? And in what sort a figure, except in the way of contrariety? 
which he elsewhere briefly expresses: “As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” The 
one condition was in one, even as the other condition was in the other; this is the figure. But this figure is 
not conformable in every respect; accordingly the apostle, following up the same idea, added, “But not as 
the offence, so also is the free gift. For if through the offence of one many be dead; much more the grace 
of God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many.” But why 
“hath it much more abounded,” except it be that all who are delivered through Christ suffer temporal 
death on Adam’s account, but have everlasting life in store for the sake of Christ Himself? “And not as it 
was by one that sinned,” says he, “so is the gift: for the judgment was from one to condemnation, but the 
free gift is from many offences unto justification.” “By one” what, but offence? since it is added, “the free 
gift is from many offences.” Let these objectors tell us how it can be “by one offence unto condemnation,” 
unless it be that even the one original sin which has passed over unto all men is sufficient for 
condemnation? Whereas the free gift delivers from many offences to justification, because it not only 
cancels the one offence, which is derived from the primal sin, but all others also which are added in every 
individual man by the motion of his own will. “For if by one man’s offence death reigned by one, much 
more they which receive abundance of grace and righteousness shall reign in life by One, Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, by the offence of one upon all men to condemnation; so by the righteousness of one upon all 
men unto justification of life.” Let them after this persist in their vain imaginations, and maintain that one 
man did not hand on sin by propagation, but only set the example of committing it. How is it, then, that by 
one’s offence judgment comes on all men to condemnation, and not rather by each man’s own numerous 
sins, unless it be that even if there were but that one sin, it is sufficient, without the addition of any more, 
to lead to condemnation,—as, indeed, it does lead all who die in infancy who are born of Adam, without 
being born again in Christ? Why, then, does he, when he refuses to hear the apostle, ask us for an answer 
to his question, “By what means may sin be discovered in an infant,—through the will, or through 
marriage, or through its parents?” Let him listen in silence, and hear by what means sin may be 
discovered in an infant. “By the offence of one,” says the apostle, “upon all men to condemnation.” He 
said, moreover, all to condemnation through Adam, and all to justification through Christ: not, of course, 
that Christ removes to life all those who die in Adam; but he said “all” and “all,” because, as without Adam 
no one goes to death, so without Christ no man to life. Just as we say of a teacher of letters, when he is 
alone in a town: This man teaches all their learning; not because all the inhabitants take lessons, but 
because no man who learns at all is taught by any but him. Indeed, the apostle afterwards designates as 


many those whom he had previously described as all, meaning the self-same persons by the two different 
terms. “For,” says he, “as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one 
shall many be made righteous.” 


CHAPTER 47 


THE SCRIPTURES REPEATEDLY TEACH US THAT ALL SIN IN ONE 


Still let him ply his question: “By what means may sin be discovered in an infant?” He may find an answer 
in the inspired pages: “By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon 
all men, for in him all sinned.” “Through the offence of one many are dead.” “The judgment was from one 
to condemnation.” “By one man’s offence death reigned by one.” “By the offence of one, Judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation.” “By one man’s disobedience many were made sinners.” Behold, then, “by 
what means sins may be discovered in an infant.” Let him now believe in original sin; let him permit 
infants to come to Christ, that they may be saved. [XXVIII.] What means this passage of his: “He sins not 
who is born; he sins not who begat him; He sins not who created him. Amidst these intrenchments of 
innocence, therefore, what are the breaches through which you pretend that sin entered?” Why does he 
search for a hidden chink when he has an open door? “By one man,” says the apostle; “through the 
offence of one,” says the apostle; “By one man’s disobedience,” says the apostle. What does he want 
more? What does he require plainer? What does he expect to be more impressively repeated? 


CHAPTER 48 


ORIGINAL SIN AROSE FROM ADAM’S DEPRAVED WILL. WHENCE THE CORRUPT WILL SPRANG 


“Tf,” says he, “sin comes from the will, it is an evil will that causes sin; if it comes from nature, then nature 
is evil.” I at once answer, Sin does come from the will. Perhaps he wants to know, whether original sin 
also? I answer, most certainly original sin also. Because it, too, was engendered from the will of the first 
man; so that it both existed in him, and passed on to all. As for what he next proposes, “If it comes from 
nature, then nature is evil,” I request him to answer, if he can, to this effect: As it is manifest that all evil 
works spring from a corrupt will, like the fruits of a corrupt tree; so let him say whence arose the corrupt 
will itself—the corrupt tree which yields the corrupt fruits. If from an angel, what was the angel, but the 
good work of God? If from man, what was even he, but the good work of God? Nay, inasmuch as the 
corrupt will arose in the angel from an angel, and in man from man, what were both these, previous to the 
evil arising within them, but the good work of God, with a good and laudable nature? Behold, then, evil 
arises out of good; nor was there any other source, indeed, whence it could arise, but out of good. I call 
that will bad which no evil has preceded; no evil works, of course, since they only proceed from an evil 
will, as from a corrupt tree. Nevertheless, that the evil will arose out of good, could not be, because that 
good was made by the good God, but because it was created out of nothing—not out of God. What, 
therefore, becomes of his argument, “If nature is the work of God, it will never do for the work of the devil 
to permeate the work of God”? Did not the work of the devil, I ask, arise in a work of God, when it first 
arose in that angel who became the devil? Well, then, if evil, which was absolutely nowhere previously, 
could arise in a work of God, why could not evil, which had by this time found an existence somewhere, 
pervade the work of God; especially when the apostle uses the very expression in the passage, “And so 
death passed upon all men”? Can it be that men are not the work of God? Sin, therefore, has passed upon 
all men—in other words, the devil’s work has penetrated the work of God; or putting the same meaning in 
another shape, The work done by a work of God has pervaded God’s work. And this is the reason why God 
alone has an unchangeable and almighty goodness: even before any evil came into existence He made all 
things good; and out of all the evils which have arisen in the good things which He has made, He works 
through all for good. 


CHAPTER 49 [XXIX.] 


IN INFANTS NATURE IS OF GOD, AND THE CORRUPTION OF NATURE OF THE DEVIL 


“In a single man rightly is the intention blamed and the origin praised; because there must be two things 
to admit of contraries: in an infant, however, there is but one thing, nature only; because will has no 
existence in his case. Now this one thing,” says he, “is ascribable either to God or to the devil. If nature,” 
he goes on to observe, “is of God, there cannot be original evil in it. If of the devil, there will be nothing on 
the ground of which man may be vindicated for the work of God. So that he is completely a Manichean 
who maintains original sin.” Let him hear rather what is true in opposition to all this. In a single man the 
will is to be blamed, and his nature to be praised; because there should be two things for the application 
of contraries. Still, even in an infant, it is not the case that there is but one thing only, that is, the nature 
in which man was created by the good God; for he has also that corruption, which has passed upon all 
men by one, as the apostle wisely says, and not as the folly of Pelagius, or Coelestius, or any of their 
disciples would represent the matter. Of these two things, then, which we have said exist in an infant, one 
is ascribed to God, the other to the devil. From the fact, however, that (owing to one of the two, even the 
corruption) both are subjected to the power of the devil, there really ensues no incongruity; because this 
happens not from the power of the devil himself, but of God. In fact, corruption is subjected to corruption, 


nature to nature, because the two are even in the devil; so that whenever those who are beloved and elect 
are “delivered from the power of darkness” to which they are justly exposed, it is clear enough how great 
a gift is bestowed on the justified and good by the good God, who brings good even out of evil. 


CHAPTER 50 


THE RISE AND ORIGIN OF EVIL. THE EXORCISM AND EXSUFFLATION OF INFANTS, A PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN RITE 


As to the passage, which he seemed to himself to indite in a pious vein, as it were, “If nature is of God, 
there cannot be original sin in it,” would not another person seem even to him to give a still more pious 
turn to it, thus: “If nature is of God, there cannot arise any sin in it?” And yet this is not true. The 
Manicheans, indeed, meant to assert this, and they endeavoured to steep in all sorts of evil the very 
nature of God itself, and not His creature, made out of nothing. For evil arose in nothing else than what 
was good—not, however, the supreme and unchangeable good which is God’s nature, but that which was 
made out of nothing by the wisdom of God. This, then, is the reason why man is claimed for a divine work; 
for he would not be man unless he were made by the operation of God. But evil would not exist in infants, 
if evil had not been committed by the wilfulness of the first man, and original sin derived from a nature 
thus corrupted. It is not true, then, as he puts it, “He is completely a Manichean who maintains original 
sin;” but rather, he is completely a Pelagian who does not believe in original sin. For it is not simply from 
the time when the pestilent opinions of Manichaeus began to grow that in the Church of God infants about 
to be baptized were for the first time exorcised with exsufflation,—which ceremonial was intended to 
show that they were not removed into the kingdom of Christ without first being delivered from the power 
of darkness; nor is it in the books of Manichaeus that we read how “the Son of man come to seek and to 
save that which was lost,” or how “by one man sin entered into the world,” with those other similar 
passages which we have quoted above; or how God “visits the sins of the fathers upon the children;” or 
how it is written in the Psalm, “I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me;” or again, 
how “man was made like unto vanity: his days pass away like a shadow;” or again, “behold, Thou hast 
made my days old, and my existence as nothing before Thee; nay, every man living is altogether vanity;” 
or how the apostle says, “every creature was made subject to vanity;” or how it is written in the book of 
Ecclesiastes, “vanity of vanities; all is vanity: what profit hath a man of all his labour which he taketh 
under the sun?” and in the book of Ecclesiasticus, “a heavy yoke is upon the sons of Adam from the day 
that they go out of their mother’s womb to the day that they return to the mother of all things;” or how 
again the apostle writes, “in Adam all die;” or how holy Job says, when speaking about his own sins, “for 
man that is born of a woman is short-lived and full of wrath: as the flower of grass, so does he fall; and he 
departs like a shadow, nor shall he stay. Hast Thou not taken account even of him, and caused him to 
enter into judgment in Thy sight? For who shall be pure from uncleanness? Not even one, even if his life 
should be but of one day upon the earth.” Now when he speaks of uncleanness here, the mere perusal of 
the passage is enough to show that he meant sin to be understood. It is plain from the words, of what he is 
speaking. The same phrase and sense occur in the prophet Zechariah, in the place where “the filthy 
garments” are removed from off the high priest, and it is said to him, “I have taken away thy sins.” Well 
now, I rather think that all these passages, and others of like import, which point to the fact that man is 
born in sin and under the curse, are not to be read among the dark recesses of the Manicheans, but in the 
sunshine of catholic truth. 


CHAPTER 51 


TO CALL THOSE THAT TEACH ORIGINAL SIN MANICHEANS IS TO ACCUSE AMBROSE, CYPRIAN, AND THE WHOLE 
CHURCH 


What, moreover, shall I say of those commentators on the divine Scriptures who have flourished in the 
catholic Church? They have never tried to pervert these testimonies to an alien sense, because they were 
firmly established in our most ancient and solid faith, and were never moved aside by the novelty of error. 
Were I to wish to collect these together, and to make use of their testimony, the task would both be too 
long, and I should probably seem to have bestowed less preference than I ought on canonical authorities, 
from which one must never deviate. I will merely mention the most blessed Ambrose, to whom (as I have 
already observed ) Pelagius accorded so signal a testimony of his integrity in the faith. This Ambrose, 
however, maintained that there was nothing else in infants, which required the healing grace of Christ, 
than original sin. But in respect of Cyprian, with his all-glorious crown, will any one say of him, that he 
either was, or ever could by any possibility have been, a Manichean, when he suffered before the pestilent 
heresy had made its appearance in the Roman world? And yet, in his book on the baptism of infants, he so 
vigorously maintains original sin as to declare, that even before the eighth day, if necessary, the infant 
ought to be baptized, lest his soul should be lost; and he wished it to be understood, that the infant could 
the more readily attain to the indulgence of baptism, inasmuch as it is not so much his own sins, but the 
sins of another, which are remitted to him. Well, then, let this writer dare to call these Manicheans; let 
him, moreover, under this scandalous imputation asperse that most ancient tradition of the Church, 
whereby infants are, as I have said, exorcised with exsufflation, for the purpose of being translated into 
the kingdom of Christ, after they are delivered from the power of darkness—that is to say, of the devil and 
his angels. As for ourselves, indeed, we are more ready to be associated with these men, and with the 
Church of Christ, so firmly rooted in this ancient faith, in suffering any amount of curse and contumely, 


than with the Pelagians, to be covered with the flattery of public praise. 


CHAPTER 52 [XXX.] 


SIN WAS THE ORIGIN OF ALL SHAMEFUL CONCUPISCENCE 


“Do you,” he asks, “repeat your affirmation, There would be no concupiscence if man had not first sinned; 
marriage, however, would have existed, even if no one had sinned’?” I never said, “There would be no 
concupiscence,” because there is a concupiscence of the spirit, which craves wisdom. My words were, 
“There would be no shameful concupiscence.” Let my words be re-perused, even those which he has cited, 
that it may be clearly seen how dishonestly they are handled by him. However, let him call it by any name 
he likes. What I said would not have existed unless man had previously sinned, was that which made them 
ashamed in paradise when they covered their loins, and which every one will allow would not have been 
felt, had not the sin of disobedience first occurred. Now he who wishes to understand what they felt, 
ought to consider what it was they covered. For of the fig-leaves they made themselves “aprons,” not 
clothes; and these aprons or kilts are called perizomata in Greek. Now all know well enough what it is 
which these peri-zomata cover, which some Latin writers explain by the word campestria. Who is ignorant 
of what persons wore this kilt, and what parts of the body such a dress concealed; even the same which 
the Roman youths used to cover when they practised naked in the campus, from which circumstance the 
name campester was given to the apron. 


CHAPTER 53 [XXXI.] 


CONCUPISCENCE NEED NOT HAVE BEEN NECESSARY FOR FRUITFULNESS 


He says: “Therefore that marriage which might have been without concupiscence, without bodily motion, 
without necessity for sexual organs—to use your own statement—is pronounced by you to be laudable; 
whereas such marriages as are now enacted are, according to your decision, the invention of the devil. 
Those, therefore, whose institution was possible in your dreams, you deliberately assert to be good, while 
those which Holy Scripture intends, when it says, Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, 
and shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh,’ you pronounce to be diabolical evils, worthy, in 
short, to be called a pest, not matrimony.” It is not to be wondered at, that these Pelagian opponents of 
mine try to twist my words to any meaning they wish them to bear, when it has been their custom to do 
the same thing with the Holy Scriptures, and not simply in obscure passages, but where their testimony is 
clear and plain: a custom, indeed, which is followed by all other heretics. Now who could make such an 
assertion, as that it was possible for marriages to be “without bodily motion, without necessity for sexual 
organs”? For God made the sexes; because, as it is written, “He created them male and female.” But how 
could it possibly happen, that they who were to be united together, and by the very union were to beget 
children, were not to move their bodies, when, of course, there can be no bodily contact of one person 
with another if bodily motion be not resorted to? The question before us, then, is not about the motion of 
bodies, without which there could not be sexual intercourse; but about the shameful motion of the organs 
of generation, which certainly could be absent, and yet the fructifying connection be still not wanting, if 
the organs of generation were not obedient to lust, but simply to the will, like the other members of the 
body. Is it not even now the case, in “the body of this death,” that a command is given to the foot, the arm, 
the finger, the lip, or the tongue, and they are instantly set in motion at this intimation of our will? And (to 
take a still more wonderful case) even the liquid contained in the urinary vessels obeys the command to 
flow from us at our pleasure, and when we are not pressed with its overflow; while the vessels, also, 
which contain the liquid, discharge without difficulty, if they are in a healthy state, the office assigned 
them by our will of propelling, pressing out, and ejecting their contents. With how much greater ease and 
quietness, then, if the generative organs of our body were compliant, would natural motion ensue, and 
human conception be effected; except in the instance of those persons who violate natural order, and by a 
righteous retribution are punished with the intractability of these members and organs! This punishment 
is felt by the chaste and pure, who, without doubt, would rather beget children by mere natural desire 
than by voluptuous pruriency; while unchaste persons, who are impelled by this diseased passion, and 
bestow their love upon harlots as well as wives, are excited by a still heavier mental remorse in 
consequence of this carnal chastisement. 


CHAPTER 54 [XXXII.] 


HOW MARRIAGE IS NOW DIFFERENT SINCE THE EXISTENCE OF SIN 


God forbid that we should say, what this man pretends we say, “Such marriages as are now enacted are 
the invention of the devil.” Why, they are absolutely the same marriages as God made at the very first. For 
this blessing of His, which He appointed for the procreation of mankind, He has not taken away even from 
men under condemnation, any more than He has deprived them of their senses and bodily limbs, which 
are no doubt His gifts, although they are condemned to die by an already incurred retribution. This, I say, 
is the marriage whereof it was said (only excepting the great sacrament of Christ and the Church, which 
the institution prefigured): “For this cause shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife; and they twain shall be one flesh.” For this, no doubt, was said before sin; and if no one had 


sinned, it might have been done without shameful lust. And now, although it is not done without that, in 
the body of this death, there is that nevertheless which does not cease to be done so that a man may 
cleave to his wife, and they twain be one flesh. When, therefore, it is alleged that marriage is now one 
thing, but might have been another had no one sinned, this is not predicated of its nature, but of a certain 
quality which has undergone a change for the worse. Just as a man is said to be different, though he is 
actually the same individual, when he has changed his manner of life either for the better or the worse; 
for as a righteous man he is one thing, and as a sinful man another, though the man himself be really the 
same individual. In like manner, marriage without shameful lust is one thing, and marriage with shameful 
lust is another. When, however, a woman is lawfully united to her husband in accordance with the true 
constitution of wedlock, and fidelity to what is due to the flesh is kept free from the sin of adultery, and so 
children are lawfully begotten, it is actually the very same marriage which God instituted at first, although 
by his primeval inducement to sin, the devil inflicted a heavy wound, not, indeed, on marriage itself, but 
on man and woman by whom marriage is made, by his prevailing on them to disobey God,—a sin which is 
requited in the course of the divine judgment by the reciprocal disobedience of man’s own members. 
United in this matrimonial state, although they were ashamed of their nakedness, still they were not by 
any means able altogether to lose the blessedness of marriage which God appointed. 


CHAPTER 55 [XXXIII.] 
LUST IS A DISEASE; THE WORD “PASSION” IN THE ECCLESIASTICAL SENSE 


He then passes on from those who are united in marriage to those who are born of it. It is in relation to 
these that we have to encounter the most laborious discussions with the new heretics in connection with 
our subject. Impelled by some hidden instinct from God, he makes avowals which go far to untie the whole 
knot. For in his desire to raise greater odium against us, because we had said that infants are born in sin 
even of lawful wedlock, he makes the following observation: “You assert that they, indeed, who have not 
been ever born might possibly have been good; those, however, who have peopled the world, and for 
whom Christ died, you decide to be the work of the devil, born in a disordered state, and guilty from the 
beginning. Therefore,” he continues, “I have shown that you are doing nothing else than denying that God 
is the Creator of the men who actually exist.” I beg to say, that I declare none but God to be the Creator of 
all men, however true it be that all are born in sin, and must perish unless born again. It was, indeed, the 
sinful corruption which had been sown in them by the devil’s persuasion that became the means of their 
being born in sin; not the created nature of which men are composed. Shameful lust, however, could not 
excite our members, except at our own will, if it were not a disease. Nor would even the lawful and 
honourable cohabiting of husband and wife raise a blush, with avoidance of any eye and desire of secrecy, 
if there were not a diseased condition about it. Moreover, the apostle would not prohibit the possession of 
wives in this disease, did not disease exist in it. The phrase in the Greek text, en pathei epithumias, is by 
some rendered in Latin, in morbo desiderii vel concupiscentiae, in the disease of desire or of 
concupiscence; by others, however, in passione concupiscentiae, in the passion of concupiscence; or 
however it is found otherwise in different copies: at any rate, the Latin equivalent passio (passion), 
especially in the ecclesiastical use, is usually understood as a term of censure. 


CHAPTER 56 


THE PELAGIANS ALLOW THAT CHRIST DIED EVEN FOR INFANTS; JULIANUS SLAYS HIMSELF WITH HIS OWN 
SWORD 


But whatever opinion he may entertain about the shame-causing concupiscence of the flesh, I must 
request your attention to what he has said respecting infants (and it is in their behalf that we labour), as 
to their being supposed to need a Saviour, if they are not to die without salvation. I repeat his words once 
more: “You assert,” says he to me, “that they, indeed, who have not been ever born might possibly have 
been good; those, however, who have peopled the world, and for whom Christ died, you decide to be the 
work of the devil, born in a disordered state, and guilty from the very beginning.” Would that he only 
solved the entire controversy as he unties the knot of this question! For will he pretend to say that he 
merely spoke of adults in this passage? Why, the subject in hand is about infants, about human beings at 
their birth; and it is about these that he raises odium against us, because they are defined by us as guilty 
from the very first, because we declare them to be guilty, since Christ died for them. And why did Christ 
die for them if they are not guilty? It is entirely from them, yes, from them, we shall find the reason, 
wherefore he thought odium should be raised against me. He asks: “How are infants guilty, for whom 
Christ died?” We answer: Nay, how are infants not guilty, since Christ died for them? This dispute wants a 
judge to determine it. Let Christ be the Judge, and let Him tell us what is the object which has profited by 
His death? “This is my blood,” He says, “which shall be shed for many for the remission of sins.” Let the 
apostle, too, be His assessor in the judgment; since even in the apostle it is Christ Himself that speaks. 
Speaking of God the Father, he exclaims: “He who spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us 
all!” I suppose that he describes Christ as so delivered up for us all, that infants in this matter are not 
separated from ourselves. But what need is there to dwell on this point, out of which even he no longer 
raises a contest? For the truth is, he not only confesses that Christ died even for infants, but he also 
reproves us out of this admission, because we say that these same infants are guilty for whom Christ died. 
Now, then, let the apostle, who says that Christ was delivered up for us all, also tell us why Christ was 


delivered up for us. “He was delivered,” says he, “for our offences, and rose again for our justification.” If, 
therefore, as even this man both confesses and professes, both admits and objects, infants, too, are 
included amongst those for whom Christ was delivered up; and if it was for our sins that Christ was 
delivered up, even infants, of course, must have original sins, for whom Christ was delivered up; He must 
have something in them to heal, who (as Himself affirms) is not needed as a Physician by the whole, but 
by the sick; He must have a reason for saving them, seeing that He came into the world, as the Apostle 
Paul says, “to save sinners;” He must have something in them to remit, who testifies that He shed His 
blood “for the remission of sins;” He must have good reason for seeking them out, who “came,” as He 
says, “to seek and to save that which was lost;” the Son of man must find in them something to destroy, 
who came for the express purpose, as the Apostle John says, “that He might destroy the works of the 
devil.” Now to this salvation of infants He must be an enemy, who asserts their innocence, in such a way 
as to deny them the medicine which is required by the hurt and wounded. 


CHAPTER 57 [XXXIV.] 
THE GREAT SIN OF THE FIRST MAN 


Now observe what follows, as he goes on to say: “If, before sin, God created a source from which men 
should be born, but the devil a source from which parents were disturbed, then beyond a doubt holiness 
must be ascribed to those that are born, and guilt to those that produce. Since, however, this would be a 
most manifest condemnation of marriage; remove, I pray you, this view from the midst of the churches, 
and really believe that all things were made by Jesus Christ, and that without Him nothing was made.” He 
so speaks here, as if he would make us say, that there is a something in man’s substance which was 
created by the devil. The devil persuaded evil as a sin; he did not create it as a nature. No doubt he 
persuaded nature for man is nature; and therefore by his persuasion he corrupted it. He who wounds a 
limb does not, of course, create it, but he injures it. Those wounds, indeed, which are inflicted on the body 
produce lameness in a limb, or difficulty of motion; but they do not affect the virtue whereby a man 
becomes righteous: that wound, however, which has the name of sin, wounds the very life, which was 
being righteously lived. This wound was at that fatal moment of the fall inflicted by the devil to a vastly 
wider and deeper extent than are the sins which are known amongst men. Whence it came to pass, that 
our nature having then and there been deteriorated by that great sin of the first man, not only was made a 
sinner, but also generates sinners; and yet the very weakness, under which the virtue of a holy life has 
drooped and died, is not really nature, but corruption; precisely as a bad state of health is not a bodily 
substance or nature, but disorder; very often, indeed, if not always, the ailing character of parents is ina 
certain way implanted, and reappears in the bodies of their children. 


CHAPTER 58 


ADAM’S SIN IS DERIVED FROM HIM TO EVERY ONE WHO IS BORN EVEN OF REGENERATE PARENTS; THE 
EXAMPLE OF THE OLIVE TREE AND THE WILD OLIVE 


But this sin, which changed man for the worse in paradise, because it is far greater than we can form any 
judgment of, is contracted by every one at his birth, and is remitted only in the regenerate; and this 
derangement is such as to be derived even from parents who have been regenerated, and in whom the sin 
is remitted and covered, to the condemnation of the children born of them, unless these, who were bound 
by their first and carnal birth, are absolved by their second and spiritual birth. Of this wonderful fact the 
Creator has produced a wonderful example in the cases of the olive and the wild olive trees, in which, 
from the seed not only of the wild olive, but even of the good olive, nothing but a wild olive springs. 
Wherefore, although even in persons whose natural birth is followed by regeneration through grace, there 
exists this carnal concupiscence which contends against the law of the mind, yet, seeing that it is remitted 
in the remission of sins, it is no longer accounted to them as sin, nor is it in any degree hurtful, unless 
consent is yielded to its motions for unlawful deeds. Their offspring, however, being begotten not of 
spiritual concupiscence, but of carnal, like a wild olive of our race from the good olive, derives guilt from 
them by natural birth to such a degree that it cannot be liberated from that pest except by being born 
again. How is it, then, that this man affirms that we ascribe holiness to those who are born, and guilt to 
their parents? when the truth rather shows that even if there has been holiness in the parents, original sin 
is inherent in their children, which is abolished in them only if they are born again. 


CHAPTER 59 [XXXV.] 


THE PELAGIANS CAN HARDLY VENTURE TO PLACE CONCUPISCENCE IN PARADISE BEFORE THE COMMISSION OF 
SIN 


This being the case, let him think what he pleases about this concupiscence of the flesh and about the lust 
which lords it over the unchaste, has to be mastered by the chaste, and yet is to be blushed at both by the 
chaste and the unchaste; for I see plainly he is much pleased with it. Let him not hesitate to praise what 
he is ashamed to name; let him call it (as he has in fact called it) the vigour of the members, and let him 
not be afraid of the honor of chaste ears; let him designate it the power of the members, and let him not 
care about the impudence. Let him say, if his blushes permit him, that if no one had sinned, this vigour 


must have flourished like a flower in paradise; nor would there have been any need to cover that which 
would have been so moved that no one should have felt ashamed; rather, with a wife provided, it would 
have been ever exercised and never repressed, lest so great a pleasure should ever be denied to so vast a 
happiness. Far be it from being thought that such blessedness could in such a spot fail to have what it 
wished, or ever experience in mind or body what it disliked. And so, should the motion of lust precede 
men’s will, then the will would immediately follow it. The wife, who ought certainly never to be absent in 
this happy state of things, would be urged on by it, whether about to conceive or already pregnant; and, 
either a child would be begotten, or a natural and laudable pleasure would be gratified,—for perish all 
seed rather than disappoint the appetite of so good a concupiscence. Only be sure that the united pair do 
not apply themselves to that use of each other which is contrary to nature, then (with so modest a 
reservation) let them use, as often as they would have delight, their organs of generation, created for the 
purpose. But what if this very use, which is contrary to nature, should peradventure give them delight; 
what if the aforesaid laudable lust should hanker even after such delight; I wonder whether they should 
pursue it because it was sweet, or loathe it because it was base? If they should pursue it to gratification, 
what becomes of all thought about honour? If they should loathe it, where is the peaceful composure of so 
good a happiness? But at this point perchance his blushes will awake, and he will say that so great is the 
tranquillity of this happy state, and so entire the orderliness which may have existed in this state of 
things, that carnal concupiscence never preceded these persons’ will: only whenever they themselves 
wished, would it then arise; and only then would they entertain the wish, when there was need for 
begetting children; and the result would be, that no seed would ever be emitted to no purpose, nor would 
any embrace ever ensue which would not be followed by conception and birth; the flesh would obey the 
will, and concupiscence would vie with it in subserviency. Well, if he says all this of the imagined happy 
state, he must at least be pretty sure that what he describes does not now exist among men. And even if 
he will not concede that lust is a corrupt condition, let him at least allow that through the disobedience of 
the man and woman in the happy state the very concupiscence of their flesh was corrupted, so that what 
would once be excited obediently and orderly is now moved disobediently and inordinately, and that to 
such a degree that it is not obedient to the will of even chaste-minded husbands and wives, so that it is 
excited when it is not wanted; and whenever it is necessary, it never, indeed, follows their will, but 
sometimes too hurriedly, at other times too tardily, exerts its own movements. Such, then, is the rebellion 
of this concupiscence which the primitive pair received for their own disobedience, and transfused by 
natural descent to us. It certainly was not at their bidding, but in utter disorder, that it was excited, when 
they covered their members, which at first were worthy to be gloried in, but had then become a ground of 
shame. 


CHAPTER 60 


LET NOT THE PELAGIANS INDULGE THEMSELVES IN A CRUEL DEFENCE OF INFANTS 


As I said, however, let him entertain what views he likes of this lust; let him proclaim it as he pleases, 
praise it as much as he chooses (and he pleases much, as several of his extracts show), that the Pelagians 
may gratify themselves, if not with its uses, at all events with its praises, as many of them as fail to enjoy 
the limitation of continence enjoined in wedlock. Only let him spare the infants, so as not to praise their 
condition uselessly, and defend them cruelly. Let him not declare them to be safe; let him suffer them to 
come, not, indeed, to Pelagius for eulogy, but to Christ for salvation. For, that this book may be now 
brought to a termination, since the dissertation of this man is ended, which was written on the short 
paper you sent me, I will close with his last words: “Really believe that all things were made by Jesus 
Christ, and that without Him nothing was made.” Let him grant that Jesus is Jesus even to infants; and as 
he confesses that all things were made by Him, in that He is God the Word, so let him acknowledge that 
infants, too, are saved by Him in that He is Jesus; let him, I say, do this if he would be a catholic Christian. 
For thus it is written in the Gospel: “And they shall call His name Jesus; for He shall save His people from 
their sins’—Jesus, because Jesus is in Latin Salvator, “Saviour.” He shall, indeed, save His people; and 
amongst His people surely there are infants. “From their sins” shall He save them; in infants, too, 
therefore, are there original sins, on account of which He can be Jesus, that is, Saviour, even unto them. 


A Treatise On The Soul And Its Origin 


(DE ANIMA ET EJUS ORIGINE.) 
EXTRACT FROM AUGUSTIN’S “RETRACTATIONS,” 
BY AURELIUS AUGUSTIN, BISHOP OF HIPPO; 
IN FOUR BOOKS, 

WRITTEN TOWARDS THE END OF 419. 
TRANSLATED BY DR. HOLMES. 


BOOK II. CHAP. 56, ON THE FOLLOWING TREATISE, “DE ANIMA ET EJUS ORIGINE.” 


“At that time one Vincentius discovered in the possesion of a certain presbyter called Peter, in Mauritania 
Caesariensis, a little work of mine, in a particular passage of which, touching the origin of souls in 
individual men, I had confessed that I knew not whether they are propagated from the primeval soul of 
the first man, and from that by parental descent, or whether they are severally assigned to each person 
without propogation, as the first was to Adam; but that I was, at the same time, quite sure that the soul 
was not body, but spirit. In opposition to these opinions of mine, he addressed to this Peter two books, 
which were sent to me from Caesarea by the monk Renatus. Having read these books, I replied in four 
others,—one addressed to the monk Renatus, another to the presbyter Peter, and two more to Victor 
himself. That to Peter, however, though it has all the lengthiness of a book, is yet only a letter, which I did 
not like to be kept separate from the other three works. In all of them, while discussing many points which 
were unavoidable, I defended my hesitancy on the point of the origin of the souls which are given to 
individual men; and I pointed out this man’s many errors and presumptuous pravity. At the same time, I 
treated the young man as gently as I could,—not as one who ought to be denounced all out of hand, but as 
one who ought to be still instructed; and I accepted the account of his conduct which he wrote back to me. 
In this work of mine, the book addressed to Renatus begins with these words: “Your sincerity towards us;” 
while that which was written to Peter begins thus: “To his Lordship, my dearly beloved brother and co- 
presbyter Peter.” Of the last two books, which are addressed to Vincentius Victor, the former one thus 
opens: “As to that which I have thought it my duty to write to you.” 


A TREATISE ON THE SOUL AND ITS ORIGIN 


Book I 


Addressed to Renatus, the Monk 


On receiving from Renatus the two books of Vincentius Victor, who disapproved of Augustin’s opinion 
touching the nature of the soul, and of his hesitation in respect of its origin, Augustin points out how the 
young objector, in his self-conceit in aiming to decide on so abstruse a subject, had fallen into insufferable 
mistakes. He then proceeds to show that those passages of Scripture by which Victor thought he could 
prove that human souls are not derived by propagation, but are breathed by God afresh into each man at 
birth, are ambiguous, and inadequate for the confirmation of this opinion of his. 


CHAPTER 1 [I.] 
RENATUS HAD DONE HIM A KINDNESS BY SENDING HIM THE BOOKS WHICH HAD BEEN ADDRESSED TO HIM 


Your sincerity towards us, dearest brother Renatus, and your brotherly kindness, and the affection of 
mutual love between us, we already had clear proof of; but now you have afforded us a still clearer proof, 
by sending me two books, written by a person whom I knew, indeed, nothing of,—though he was not on 
that account to be despised,—called Vincentius Victor (for in such form did I find his name placed at the 
head of his work): this you did in the summer of last year; but owing to my absence from home, it was the 
end of autumn before they found their way to me. How, indeed, would you be likely with your very great 
affection for me to fail either in means or inclination to bring under my notice any writings of the kind, by 
whomsoever composed, if they fell into your hands, even if they were addressed to some one else? How 
much less likely, when my own name was mentioned and read—and that in a context of gainsaying some 
words of mine, which I had published in certain little treatises? Now you have done all this in the way you 
were sure to act as my very sincere and beloved friend. 


CHAPTER 2 [II.] 


HE RECEIVES WITH A KINDLY AND PATIENT FEELING THE BOOKS OF A YOUNG AND INEXPERIENCED MAN WHO 
WROTE AGAINST HIM IN A TONE OF ARROGANCE. VINCENTIUS VICTOR CONVERTED FROM THE SECT OF THE 
ROGATIANS 


I am somewhat pained, however, at being thus far less understood by your Holiness than I should like to 
be; forasmuch as you supposed that I should so receive your communication, as if you did me an injury, by 
making known to me what another had done. You may see, indeed, how far this feeling is from my mind, in 
that I have no complaint to make of having suffered any wrong even from him. For, when he entertained 
views different from my own, was he bound to preserve silence? It ought, no doubt, to be even pleasant to 
me, that he broke silence in such a way as to put it in our power to read what he had to say. He ought, I 
certainly think, to have written simply to me, rather than to another concerning me; but as he was 
unknown to me, he did not venture to intrude personally on me in refuting my words. He thought there 
was no necessity for applying to me in a matter on which he seemed to himself least of all liable to be 
doubted, but to be holding a perfectly well-known and certain opinion. He moreover, acted in obedience to 
a friend of his by whom he tells us he was compelled to write. And if he expressed any sentiment during 
the controversy which was contumelious to me, I would prefer supposing that he did this, not with any 
wish to treat me with incivility, but from the necessity of thinking differently from me. For in all cases 
where a person’s animus towards one is indeterminate and unknown, I think it better to suppose the 
existence of the kindlier motive, than to find fault with an undiscovered one. Perhaps, too, he acted from 
love to me, as knowing that what he had written might possibly reach me; being at the same time 
unwilling that I should be in error on such points as he especially thinks himself to be free from error 
regarding. I ought, therefore, to be grateful for his kindness, although I feel obliged to disapprove of his 
opinion. Accordingly, as regards the points on which he does not entertain right views, he appears to me 
to deserve gentle correction rather than severe disapproval; more especially because, if I am rightly 
informed, he has lately become a catholic—a matter in which he is to be congratulated. For he has freed 
himself from the schism and errors of the Donatists (or rather the Rogatists) in which he was previously 
implicated; and if he understands the catholic verity as he ought, we may really rejoice at his conversion. 


CHAPTER 3 [III] 


THE ELOQUENCE OF VINCENTIUS, ITS DANGERS AND ITS TOLERABLENESS 


For he has an eloquence by which he is able to explain what he thinks. He must, therefore, be dealt with 


accordingly; and we must hope that he may entertain right sentiments, and that he may not turn useless 
things into objects of desire; that he may not seem to have propounded as true whatever he may have 
expressed with eloquence. But in his very outspokenness he may have much to correct, and to prune of 
redundant verbiage. And this characteristic of his has actually given offence to you, who are a person of 
gravity, as your own writings indicate. This fault, however, is either easily corrected, or, if it be resorted to 
with fondness by light minds, and borne with by serious ones, it is not attended with any injury to their 
faith. For we have already amongst us men who are frothy in speech, but sound in the faith. We need not 
then despair that this quality even in him (it might be endurable, however, even if it proved permanent) 
may be tempered and cleansed—in fact, may be either extended or recalled to an entire and solid 
criterion; especially as he is said to be young, so that diligence may supply to him whatever defect his 
inexperience may possess, and ripeness of age may digest what crude loquacity finds indigestible. The 
troublesome, dangerous, and pernicious thing is, when folly is set off by the commendation which is 
accorded to eloquence, and when a poisonous draught is drunk out of a precious goblet. 


CHAPTER 4 [IV.] 


THE ERRORS CONTAINED IN THE BOOKS OF VINCENTIUS VICTOR. HE SAYS THAT THE SOUL COMES FROM GOD, 
BUT WAS NOT MADE EITHER OUT OF NOTHING OR OUT OF ANY CREATED THING 


I will now proceed to point out what things are chiefly to be avoided in his contentious statement. He says 
that the soul was made, indeed, by God, but that it is not a portion of God or of the nature of God,—which 
is an entirely true statement. When, however, he refuses to allow that it is made out of nothing, and 
mentions no other created thing out of which it was made; and makes God its author, in such a sense that 
He must be supposed to have made it, neither out of any non-existing things, that is, out of nothing, nor 
out of anything which exists other than God, but out of His very self: he is little aware that in the 
revolution of his thoughts he has come back to the position which he thinks he has avoided, even that the 
soul is nothing else than the nature of God; and consequently that there is an actual something made out 
of the nature of God by the self-same God, for the making of which the material of which He makes it is 
His own very self who makes it; and that thus God’s nature is changeable, and by being changed for the 
worse the very nature of God Himself incurs condemnation at the hands of the self-same God! How far all 
this is from being fit for your intelligent faith to suppose, how alien it is from the heart of a catholic, and 
how much to be avoided, you can readily see. For the soul is either so made out of the breath, or God’s 
breath is so made into it, that it was not created out of Himself, but by Himself out of nothing. It is not, 
indeed, like the case of a human being, when he breathes: he cannot form a breath out of nothing, but he 
restores to the air the breath which he inhaled out of it. We may in some such manner suppose that 
certain airs surrounded the Divine Being, and that He inhaled a particle of it by breathing, and exhaled it 
again by respiration, when He breathed into man’s face, and so formed for him a soul. If this were the 
process, it could not have been out of His very self, but out of the circumambient airy matter, that what 
He breathed forth must have arisen. Far be it, however, from us to say, that the Almighty could not have 
made the breath of life out of nothing, by which man might become a living soul; and to crowd ourselves 
into such straits, as that we must either think that something already existed other than Himself, out of 
which He formed breath, or else suppose that He formed out of Himself that which we see was made 
subject to change. Now, whatever is out of Himself, must necessarily be of the self-same nature as 
Himself, and therefore immutable: but the soul (as all allow) is mutable. Therefore it is not out of Him, 
because it is not immutable, as He is. If, however, it was not made of anything else, it was undoubtedly 
made out of nothing—but by Himself. 


CHAPTER 5 [V.] 


ANOTHER OF VICTOR’S ERRORS, THAT THE SOUL IS CORPOREAL 


But as regards his contention, “that the soul is not spirit, but body,” what else can he mean to make out, 
than that we are composed, not of soul and body, but of two or even three bodies? For inasmuch as he 
says that we consist of spirit, soul and body, and asserts that all the three are bodies; it follows, that he 
supposes us to be made up of three bodies. How absurd this conclusion is, I think ought rather to be 
demonstrated to him than to you. But this is not an intolerable error on the part of a person who has not 
yet discovered that there is in existence a something, which, though it be not corporeal, yet may wear 
somewhat of the similitude of a body. 


CHAPTER 6 [VI.] 


ANOTHER ERROR OUT OF HIS SECOND BOOK, TO THE EFFECT, THAT THE SOUL DESERVED TO BE POLLUTED BY 
THE BODY 


But he is plainly past endurance in what he says in his second book, when he endeavours to solve a very 
difficult question on original sin, how it belongs to body and soul, if the soul is not derived by parental 
descent but is breathed afresh by God into a man. Striving to explain this troublesome and profound point, 
he thus expresses his view: “Through the flesh the soul fitly recovers its primitive condition, which it 
seemed to have gradually lost through the flesh, in order that it may begin to be regenerated by the very 


flesh by which it had deserved to be polluted.” You observe how this person, having been so bold as to 
undertake what exceeds his powers, has fallen down such a precipice as to say, that the soul deserved to 
be defiled by the body; although he could in no wise declare whence it drew on itself this desert, before it 
put on flesh. For if it first had from the flesh its desert of sin, let him tell us (if he can) whence (previous to 
sin) it derived its desert to be contaminated by the flesh. For this desert, which projected it into sinful 
flesh to be polluted by it, it of course had either from itself, or, which is much more offensive to our mind, 
from God. It certainly could not, previous to its being invested with the flesh, have received from that 
flesh that ill desert by reason of which it was projected into the flesh, in order to be defiled by it. Now, if it 
had the ill desert from its own self, how did it get it, seeing that it did no sin previous to its assumption of 
flesh? But if it be alleged that it had the ill desert from God, then, I ask, who could listen to such 
blasphemy? Who could endure it? Who could permit it to be alleged with impunity? For the question 
which arises here, remember, is not, what was the ill desert which adjudged the soul to be condemned 
after it became incarnate, but what was its ill desert prior to the flesh, which condemned it to the 
investiture of the flesh, that it might be thereby polluted? Let him explain this to us, if he can, seeing that 
he has dared to say that the soul deserved to be defiled by the flesh. 


CHAPTER 7 [VII.] 


VICTOR ENTANGLES HIMSELF IN AN EXCEEDINGLY DIFFICULT QUESTION. GOD’S FOREKNOWLEDGE IS NO 
CAUSE OF SIN 


In another passage, also, on proposing for explanation the very same question in which he had entangled 
himself, he says, speaking in the person of certain objectors: “Why, they ask, did God inflict upon the soul 
so unjust a punishment as to be willing to relegate it into a body, when, by reason of its association with 
the flesh, that begins to be sinful which could not have been sinful?” Now, amidst the reefy sea of such a 
question, it was surely his duty to beware of shipwreck; nor to commit himself to dangers which he could 
not hope to escape by passing over them, and where his only chance of safety lay in putting back again— 
in a word, by repentance. He tries to free himself by means of the foreknowledge of God, but to no 
purpose. For God’s foreknowledge only marks beforehand those sinners whom He purposes to heal. For if 
He liberates from sin those souls which He Himself involved in sin when innocent and pure, He then heals 
a wound which Himself inflicted on us, not which He found in us. May God, however, forbid it, and may it 
be altogether far from us to say, that when God cleanses the souls of infants by the laver of regeneration, 
He then corrects evils which He Himself made for them, when He commingled them, which had no sin 
before, with sinful flesh, that they might be contaminated by its original sin. As regards, however, the 
souls which this calumniator alleges to have deserved pollution by the flesh, he is quite unable to tell us 
how it is they deserved so vast an evil, previous to their connection with the flesh. 


CHAPTER 8 [VIII.] 


VICTOR’S ERRONEOUS OPINION, THAT THE SOUL DESERVED TO BECOME SINFUL 


Vainly supposing, then, that he was able to solve this question from the foreknowledge of God, he keeps 
floundering on, and says: “If the soul deserved to be sinful which could not have been sinful, yet neither 
did it remain in sin, because, as prefigured in Christ, it was not bound to be in sin, even as it was unable 
to be.” Now what can he mean when he says, “which could not have been sinful,” or “was unable to be in 
sin,” except, as I suppose, this, if it did not come into the flesh? For, of course, it could not have been 
sinful through original sin, or have been at all involved in original sin, except through the flesh, if it is not 
derived from the parent. We see it, then, liberated from sin through grace, but we do not see how it 
deserved to be involved in sin. What, then, is the meaning of these words of his, “If the soul deserved to 
be sinful, yet neither did it remain in sin”? For if I were to ask him, why it did not remain in sin, he would 
very properly answer, Because the grace of Christ delivered it therefrom. Since, then, he tells us how it 
came to pass that an infant’s soul was liberated from its sinfulness, let him further tell us how it happened 
that it deserved to be sinful. 


CHAPTER 9 
VICTOR UTTERLY UNABLE TO EXPLAIN HOW THE SINLESS SOUL DESERVED TO BE MADE SINFUL 


But what does he mean by that, which in his introduction he says has befallen him? For previous to 
proposing that question of his, and as introducing it, he affirms: “There are other opprobrious expressions 
underlying the querulous murmurings of those who rail at us; and, shaken about as in a hurricane, we are 
again and again dashed amongst enormous rocks.” Now, if I were to express myself about him in this 
style, he would probably be angry. The words are his; and after premising them, he propounded his 
question, by way of showing us the very rocks against which he struck and was wrecked. For to such 
lengths was he carried, and against such frightful reefs was he borne, drifted, and struck, that his escape 
was a perfect impossibility without a retreat—a correction, in short, of what he had said; since he was 
unable to show by what desert the soul was made sinful; though he was not afraid to say, that previous to 
any sin of its own it had deserved to become sinful. Now, who deserves, without committing any sin, so 
immense a punishment as to be conceived in the sin of another, before leaving his mother’s womb, and 


then to be no longer free from sin? But from this punishment the free grace of God delivers the souls of 
such infants as are regenerated in Christ, with no previous merits of their own—otherwise grace is no 
grace.” With regard, then, to this person, who is so vastly intelligent, and who in the great depth of his 
wisdom is displeased at our hesitation, which, if not well informed, is at all events circumspect, let him tell 
us, if he can, what the merit was which brought the soul into such a punishment, from which grace 
delivers it without any merit. Let him speak, and, if he can, defend his assertion with some show of 
reason. I would not, indeed, require so much of him, if he had not himself declared that the soul deserved 
to become sinful. Let him tell us what the desert was—whether good desert or evil? If good, how could 
well-deserving lead to evil? If evil, whence could arise any ill desert previous to the commission of any 
sin? I have also to remark, that if there be a good desert, then the liberation of the soul would not be of 
free grace, but it would be due to the previous merit, and thus “grace would be no more grace.” If there 
be, however, an evil desert, then I ask what it is. Is it true that the soul has come into the flesh; and that it 
would not have so come unless He in whom there is no sin had Himself sent it? Never, therefore, except 
by floundering worse and worse, will he contrive to set up this view of his, in which he predicates of the 
soul that it deserved to be sinful. In the case of those infants, too, in whose baptism original sin is washed 
away, he found something to say after a fashion,—to the effect, that being involved in the sin of another 
could not possibly have been detrimental to them, predestinated as they were to eternal life in the 
foreknowledge of God. This might admit of a tolerably good sense, if he had not entangled himself in that 
formula of his, in which he asserts that the soul deserved to be sinful: from this difficulty he can only 
extricate himself by revoking his words, with regret at having expressed them. 


CHAPTER 10 [IX.] 


ANOTHER ERROR OF VICTOR’S, THAT INFANTS DYING UNBAPTIZED MAY ATTAIN TO THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 
ANOTHER, THAT THE SACRIFICE OF THE BODY OF CHRIST MUST BE OFFERED FOR INFANTS WHO DIE BEFORE 
THEY ARE BAPTIZED 


But when he wished to answer with respect, however, to those infants who are prevented by death from 
being first baptized in Christ, he was so bold as to promise them not only paradise, but also the kingdom 
of heaven,—finding no way else of avoiding the necessity of saying that God condemns to eternal death 
innocent souls which, without any previous desert of sin, He introduces into sinful flesh. He saw, however, 
to some extent what evil he was giving utterance to, in implying that without any grace of Christ the souls 
of infants are redeemed to everlasting life and the kingdom of heaven, and that in their case original sin 
may be cancelled without Christ’s baptism, in which is effected the forgiveness of sins: observing all this, 
and into what a depth he had plunged in his sea of shipwreck, he says, “I am of opinion that for them, 
indeed, constant oblations and sacrifices must be continually offered up by holy priests.” You may here 
behold another danger, out of which he will never escape except by regret and a recall of his words. For 
who can offer up the body of Christ for any except for those who are members of Christ? Moreover, from 
the time when He said, “Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven;” and again, “He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it;” no one becomes a 
member of Christ except it be either by baptism in Christ, or death for Christ. 


CHAPTER 11 


MARTYRDOM FOR CHRIST SUPPLIES THE PLACE OF BAPTISM. THE FAITH OF THE THIEF WHO WAS CRUCIFIED 
ALONG WITH CHRIST TAKEN AS MARTYRDOM AND HENCE FOR BAPTISM 


Accordingly, the thief, who was no follower of the Lord previous to the cross, but His confessor upon the 
cross, from whose case a presumption is sometimes taken, or attempted, against the sacrament of 
baptism, is reckoned by St. Cyprian among the martyrs who are baptized in their own blood, as happens 
to many unbaptized persons in times of hot persecution. For to the fact that he confessed the crucified 
Lord so much weight is attributed and so much availing value assigned by Him who knows how to weigh 
and value such evidence, as if he had been crucified for the Lord. Then, indeed, his faith on the cross 
flourished when that of the disciples failed, and that without recovery if it had not bloomed again by the 
resurrection of Him before the terror of whose death it had drooped. They despaired of Him when dying, 
—he hoped when joined with Him in dying; they fled from the author of life,—he prayed to his companion 
in punishment; they grieved as for the death of a man,—he believed that after death He was to be a king; 
they forsook the sponsor of their salvation,—he honoured the companion of His cross. There was 
discovered in him the full measure of a martyr, who then believed in Christ when they fell away who were 
destined to be martyrs. All this, indeed, was manifest to the eyes of the Lord, who at once bestowed so 
great felicity on one who, though not baptized, was yet washed clean in the blood, as it were, of 
martyrdom. But even of ourselves, who cannot reflect with how much faith, how much hope, how much 
charity he might have undergone death for Christ when living, who begged life of Him when dying? 
Besides all this, there is the circumstance, which is not incredibly reported, that the thief who then 
believed as he hung by the side of the crucified Lord was sprinkled, as in a most sacred baptism, with the 
water which issued from the wound of the Saviour’s side. I say nothing of the fact that nobody can prove, 
since none of us knows that he had not been baptized previous to his condemnation. However, let every 
man take this in the sense he may prefer; only let no rule about baptism affecting the Saviour’s own 
precept be taken from this example of the thief; and let no one promise for the case of unbaptized infants, 


between damnation and the kingdom of heaven, some middle place of rest and happiness, such as he 
pleases and where he pleases. For this is what the heresy of Pelagius promised them: he neither fears 
damnation for infants, whom he does not regard as having any original sin, nor does he give them the 
hope of the kingdom of heaven, since they do not approach to the sacrament of baptism. As for this man, 
however, although he acknowledges that infants are involved in original sin, he yet boldly promises them, 
even without baptism, the kingdom of heaven. This even the Pelagians had not the boldness to do, though 
asserting infants to be absolutely without sin. See, then, what a network of presumptuous opinion he 
entangles, unless he regret having committed such views to writing. 


CHAPTER 12 [X.] 


DINOCRATES, BROTHER OF THE MARTYR ST. PERPETUA, IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN DELIVERED FROM THE STATE OF 
CONDEMNATION BY THE PRAYERS OF THE SAINT 


Concerning Dinocrates, however, the brother of St. Perpetua, there is no record in the canonical 
Scripture; nor does the saint herself, or whoever it was that wrote the account, say that the boy, who had 
died at the age of seven years, died without baptism; in his behalf she is believed to have had, when her 
martyrdom was imminent, her prayers effectually heard that he should be removed from the penalties of 
the lost to rest. Now, boys at that time of life are able both to lie, and, saying the truth, both to confess 
and deny. Therefore, when they are baptized they say the Creed, and answer in their behalf to such 
questions as are proposed to them in examination. Who can tell, then, whether that boy, after baptism, in 
a time of persecution was estranged from Christ to idolatry by an impious father, and on that account 
incurred mortal condemnation, from which he was only delivered for Christ’s sake, given to the prayers of 
his sister when she was at the point of death? 


CHAPTER 13 [XI.] 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE BODY AND BLOOD OF CHRIST WILL NOT AVAIL FOR UNBAPTIZED PERSONS, AND CAN 
NOT BE OFFERED FOR THE MAJORITY OF THOSE WHO DIE UNBAPTIZED 


But even if it be conceded to this man (what cannot by any means be allowed with safety to the catholic 
faith and the rule of the Church), that the sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ may be offered for 
unbaptized persons of every age, as if they were to be helped by this kind of piety on the part of their 
friends to reaching the kingdom of heaven: what will he have to say to our objections respecting the 
thousands of infants who are born of impious parents and never fall, by any mercy of God or man, into the 
hands of pious friends, and who depart from that wretched life of theirs at their most tender age without 
the washing of regeneration? Let him tell us, if he only can, how it is that those souls deserved to be made 
sinful to such a degree as certainly never afterwards to be delivered from sin. For if I ask him why they 
deserve to be condemned if they are not baptized, he will rightly answer me: On account of original sin. If 
I then inquire whence they derived original sin, he will answer, From sinful flesh, of course. If I go on to 
ask why they deserved to be condemned to a sinful flesh, seeing they had done no evil before they came in 
the flesh, and to be so condemned to undergo the contagion of the sin of another, that neither baptism 
shall regenerate them, born as they are in sin, nor sacrifices expiate them in their pollution: let him find 
something to reply to this! For in such circumstances and of such parents have these infants been born, or 
are still being born, that it is not possible for them to be reached with such help. Here, at any rate, all 
argument is lacking. Our question is not, why souls have deserved to be condemned subsequently to their 
consorting with sinful flesh? But we ask, how it is that souls have deserved to be condemned to undergo 
at all this association with sinful flesh, seeing that they have no sin previous to this association. There is 
no room for him to say: “It was no detriment to them that they shared for a season the contagion of 
another’s sin, since in the prescience of God redemption had been provided for them.” For we are now 
speaking of those to whom no redemption brings help, since they depart from the body before they are 
baptized. Nor is there any propriety in his saying: “The souls which baptism does not cleanse, the many 
sacrifices which are offered up for them will cleanse. God foreknew this, and willed that they should for a 
little while be implicated in the sins of another without incurring eternal damnation, and with the hope of 
eternal happiness.” For we are now speaking of those whose birth among impious persons and of impious 
parents could by no possibility find such defences and helps. And even if these could be applied, they 
would, it is certain, be unable to benefit any who are unbaptized; just as the sacrifices which he has 
mentioned out of the book of the Maccabees could be of no use for the sinful dead for whom they were 
offered, inasmuch as they had not been circumcised. 


CHAPTER 14 


VICTOR’S DILEMMA: HE MUST EITHER SAY ALL INFANTS ARE SAVED, OR ELSE GOD SLAYS THE INNOCENT 


Let him, then, find an answer, if he can, when the question is asked of him, why it was that the soul, 
without any sin whatever, either original or personal, deserved so to be condemned to undergo the 
original sin of another as to be unable to be delivered from it; let him see which he will choose of two 
alternatives: Either to say that even the souls of dying infants who depart hence without the washing of 
regeneration, and for whom no sacrifice of the Lord’s body is offered, are absolved from the bond of 


original sin—although the apostle teaches that “from one all go into condemnation,”—all, that is, of 
course, to whom grace does not find its way to help, in order that by One all might escape into 
redemption. Or else to say that souls which have no sin, either their own or original, and are in every 
respect innocent, simple, and pure, are punished with eternal damnation by the righteous God when He 
inserts them Himself into sinful flesh without any deliverance therefrom. 


CHAPTER 15 [XII.] 


GOD DOES NOT JUDGE ANY ONE FOR WHAT HE MIGHT HAVE DONE IF HIS LIFE HAD BEEN PROLONGED, BUT 
SIMPLY FOR THE DEEDS HE ACTUALLY COMMITS 


For my own part, indeed, I affirm that neither of the alternative cases ought to be admitted, nor that third 
opinion which would have it that souls sinned in some other state previous to the flesh, and so deserved to 
be condemned to the flesh; for the apostle has most distinctly stated that “the children being not yet born, 
had done neither good nor evil.” So it is evident that infants can have contracted none but original sin to 
require remission of sins. Nor, again, that fourth position, that the souls of infants who will die without 
baptism are by the righteous God banished and condemned to sinful flesh, since He foreknew that they 
would lead evil lives if they grew old enough for the use of free will. But this not even he has been daring 
enough to affirm, though embarrassed in such perplexities. On the contrary, he has declared, briefly 
indeed, yet manifestly, against this vain opinion in these words: “God would have been unrighteous if He 
had willed to judge any man yet unborn, who had done nothing whatever of his own free will.” This was 
his answer when treating a question in opposition to those persons who ask why God made man, when in 
His foreknowledge He knew that he would not be good? He would be judging a man before he was born if 
He had been unwilling to create him because He knew beforehand that he would not turn out good. And 
there can be no doubt about it, even as this person himself thought, that the proper course would be for 
the Almighty to judge a man for his works when accomplished, not for such as might be foreseen, nor 
such as might be permitted to be done some time or other. For if the sins which a man would have 
committed if he were alive are condemned in him when dead, even when they have not been committed, 
no benefit is conferred on him when he is taken away that no wickedness might change his mind; 
inasmuch as judgment will be given upon him according to the wickedness which might have developed in 
him, not according to the uprightness which was actually found in him. Nor will any man possibly be safe 
who dies after baptism, because even after baptism men may, I will not say sin in some way or other, but 
actually go so far as to commit apostasy. What then? Suppose a man who has been taken away after 
baptism should, if he had lived, have become an apostate, are we to think that no benefit was conferred 
even upon him in that he was removed and was saved from the misery of his mind being changed by 
wickedness? And are we to imagine that he will have to be judged, by reason of God’s foreknowledge, as 
an apostate, and not as a faithful member of Christ? How much better, to be sure, would it have been—if 
sins are punished not as they have been committed or contemplated by the human agent, but foreknown 
and to happen in the cognizance of the Almighty—if the first pair had been cast forth from paradise 
previous to their fall, and so sin have been prevented in so holy and blessed a place! What, too, is to be 
said about the entire nullification of foreknowledge itself, when what is foreknown is not to happen? How, 
indeed, can that be rightly called the prescience of something to be, which in fact will not come to pass? 
And how are sins punished which are none, that is to say, which are not committed before the assumption 
of flesh, since life itself is not yet begun; nor after the assumption, since death has prevented? 


CHAPTER 16 [XIII.] 
DIFFICULTY IN THE OPINION WHICH MAINTAINS THAT SOULS ARE NOT BY PROPAGATION 


This means, then, of settling the point whereby the soul was sent into the flesh until what time it should 
be delivered from the flesh,—seeing that the soul of an infant, which has not grown old enough for the will 
to become free, is the case supposed,—makes no discovery of the reason why condemnation should 
overtake it without the reception of baptism, except the reason of original sin. Owing to this sin, we do not 
deny that the soul is righteously condemned, because for sin God’s righteous law has appointed 
punishment. But then we ask, why the soul has been made to undergo this sinful state, if it is not derived 
from that one primeval soul which sinned in the first father of the human race. Wherefore, if God does not 
condemn the innocent,—if He does not make guilty those whom He sees to be innocent,—and if nothing 
liberates souls from either original sins or personal ones but Christ’s baptism in Christ’s Church,—and if 
sins, before they are committed, and much more when they have never been committed, cannot be 
condemned by any righteous law: then this writer cannot adduce any of these four cases; he must, if he 
can, explain, in respect to the souls of infants, which, as they quit life without baptism, are sent into 
condemnation, by what desert of theirs it is that they, without having ever sinned, are consigned to a 
sinful flesh, there to find the sin which is to secure their just condemnation. Moreover, if he shrinks from 
these four cases which sound doctrine condemns,—that is to say, if he has not the courage to maintain 
that souls, when they are even without sin, are made sinful by God, or that they are freed from the 
original sin that is in them without Christ’s sacrament, or that they committed sin in some other state 
before they were sent into the flesh, or that sins which they never committed are condemned in them, —if, 
I say, he has not the courage to tell us these things because they really do not deserve to be mentioned 
but should affirm that infants do not inherit original sin, and have no reason why they should be 


condemned should they depart hence without receiving the sacrament of regeneration, he will without 
doubt, to his own condemnation, run into the damnable heresy of Pelagius. To avoid this, how much better 
is it for him to share my hesitation about the soul’s origin, without daring to affirm that which he cannot 
comprehend by human reason nor defend by divine authority! So shall he not be obliged to utter 
foolishness, whilst he is afraid to confess his ignorance. 


CHAPTER 17 [XIV.] 


HE SHOWS THAT THE PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE ADDUCED BY VICTOR DO NOT PROVE THAT SOULS ARE MADE BY 
GOD IN SUCH A WAY AS NOT TO BE DERIVED BY PROPAGATION: FIRST PASSAGE 


Here, perhaps, he may say that his opinion is backed by divine authority, since he supposes that he proves 
by passages of the Holy Scriptures that souls are not made by God by way of propagation, but that they 
are by distinct acts of creation breathed afresh into each individual. Let him prove this if he can, and I will 
allow that I have learnt from him what I was trying to find out with great earnestness. But he must go in 
quest of other defences, which, perhaps, he will not find, for he has not proved his point by the passages 
which he has thus far advanced. For all he has applied to the subject are to some extent undoubtedly 
suitable, but they afford only doubtful demonstration to the point which he raises respecting the soul’s 
origin. For it is certain that God has given to man breath and spirit, as the prophet testifies: “Thus saith 
the Lord, who made the heaven, and founded the earth, and all that is therein; who giveth breath to the 
people upon it, and spirit to them that walk over it.” This passage he wishes to be taken in his own sense, 
which he is defending; so that the words, “who giveth breath to the people,” may be understood as 
implying that He creates souls for people not by propagation, but by insufflation of new souls in every 
case. Let him, then, boldly maintain at this rate that He does not give us flesh, on the ground that our 
flesh derives its original from our parents. In the instance, too, which the apostle adduces, “God giveth it 
a body as it hath pleased Him,” let him deny, if he dares, that corn springs from corn, and grass from 
grass, from the seed, each after its kind. And if he dares not deny this, how does he know in what sense it 
is said, “He giveth breath to the people”?—whether by derivation from parents, or by fresh breathing into 
each individual? 


CHAPTER 18 
BY “BREATH” IS SIGNIFIED SOMETIMES THE HOLY SPIRIT 


How, again, does he know whether the repetition of the idea in the sentence, “who giveth breath to the 
people upon it, and spirit to them that walk over it,” may not be understood of only one thing under two 
expressions, and may not mean, not the life or spirit whereby human nature lives, but the Holy Spirit? For 
if by the “breath” the Holy Ghost could not be signified, the Lord would not, when He “breathed upon” His 
disciples after His resurrection, have said, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” Nor would it have been thus 
written in the Acts of the Apostles, “Suddenly there came a sound from heaven, as if a mighty breath were 
borne in upon them; and there appeared unto them cloven tongues, like as of fire, and it sat upon each of 
them, and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost.” Suppose, now, that it was this which the prophet 
foretold in the words, “who giveth breath unto the people upon it;” and then, as an exposition of what he 
had designated “breath,” he went on to say, “and spirit to them that walk over it.” Surely this prediction 
was most manifestly fulfilled when they were all filled with the Holy Ghost. If, however, the term “people” 
is not yet applicable to the one hundred and twenty persons who were then assembled together in one 
place, at all events, when the number of believers amounted to four or five thousand, who when they were 
baptized received the Holy Ghost, can any doubt that the recipients of the Holy Ghost were then “the 
people,” even “the men walking in the earth”? For that spirit which is given to man as appertaining to his 
nature, whether it be given by propagation or be inbreathed as something new to individuals (and I do not 
determine which of these two modes ought to be affirmed, at least until one of the two can be clearly 
ascertained beyond a doubt), is not given to men when they “walk over the earth,” but whilst they are still 
shut up in their mother’s womb. “He gave breath, therefore, to the people upon the earth, and spirit to 
them that walk over it,” when many became believers together, and were together filled with the Holy 
Ghost. And He gives Him to His people, although not to all at the same time, but to every one in His own 
time, until, by departing from this life, and by coming into it, the entire number of His people be fulfilled. 
In this passage of Holy Scripture, therefore, breath is not one thing, and spirit another thing; but there is 
a repetition of one and the same idea. Just as “He that sitteth in the heavens” is not one, and “the Lord” is 
not another; nor, again, is it one thing “to laugh,” and another thing “to hold in derision;” but there is only 
a repetition of the same meaning in the passage where we read, “He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh: the Lord shall have them in derision.” So, in precisely the same manner, in the passage, “I will give 
Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for Thy possession,” it is 
certainly not meant that “inheritance” is one thing, and “possession” another thing; nor that “the 
heathen” means one thing, and “the uttermost parts of the earth” another; there is only a repetition of the 
self-same thing. He will, indeed, discover innumerable expressions of this sort in the sacred writings, if he 
will only attentively consider what he reads. 


CHAPTER 19 
THE MEANING OF “BREATH” IN SCRIPTURE 


The term, however, that is used in the Greek version, pnoe, is variously rendered in Latin: sometimes by 
flatus, breath; sometimes by spiritus, spirit; sometimes by inspiratio, inspiration. This term occurs in the 
Greek editions of the passage which we are now reviewing, “Who giveth breath to the people upon it,” the 
word for breath being pnoe. The same word is used in the narrative where man was endued with life: “And 
God breathed upon his face the breath of life.” Again, in the psalm the same term occurs: “Let every thing 
that hath spirit praise the Lord.” It is the same word also in the Book of Job: “The inspiration of the 
Almighty is that which teaches.” The translator refused the word flatus, breath, for adspiratio, inspiration, 
although he had before him the very term pnoe, which occurs in the text of the prophet which we are 
considering. We can hardly doubt, I think, that in this passage of Job the Holy Ghost is signified. The 
question discussed was concerning wisdom, whence it comes to men: “It cometh not from number of 
years; but the Spirit is in mortals, and the inspiration of the Almighty is that which teaches.” By this 
repetition of terms it may be quite understood that he did not speak of man’s own spirit in the clause, 
“The Spirit is in mortals.” He wanted to show whence men have wisdom,—that it is not from their own 
selves; so by using a duplicate expression he explains his idea; “The inspiration of the Almighty is that 
which teaches.” Similarly, in another passage of the same book, he says, “The understanding of my lips 
shall meditate purity. The divine Spirit is that which formed me, and the breath of the Almighty is that 
which teacheth me.” Here, likewise, what he calls adspiratio, or “inspiration,” is in Greek pnoe, the same 
word which is translated flatus, “breath,” in the passage quoted from the prophet. Therefore, although it 
is rash to deny that the passage, “Who giveth breath to the people upon it, and spirit to them that walk 
over it,” has reference to the soul or spirit of man,—although the Holy Ghost may with greater credibility 
be understood as referred to in the passage: yet I ask on what ground anybody can boldly determine that 
the prophet meant in these words to intimate that the soul or spirit whereby our nature possesses vitality 
[is not given to us by God through the process of propagation?] Of course if the prophet had very plainly 
said, “Who giveth soul to the people upon earth,” it still would remain to be asked whether God Himself 
gives it from an origin in the preceding generation, just as He gives the body out of such prior material, 
and that not only to men or cattle, but also to the seed of corn, or to any other body whatever, just as it 
pleases Him; or whether He bestows it by inbreathing as a new gift to each individual, as the first man 
received it from Him? 


CHAPTER 20 
OTHER WAYS OF TAKING THE PASSAGE 


There are also some persons who understand the prophet’s words, “He gave breath to the people upon it,” 
that is to say, upon the earth, as if the word “breath,” flatus, were simply equivalent to “soul,” anima; 
while they construe the next clause, “and spirit to them that walk over it,” as referring to the Holy Ghost; 
and they suppose that the same order is observed by the prophet that is mentioned by the apostle: “That 
was not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural; and afterward that which is spiritual.” Now from 
this view of the prophet’s words an elegant interpretation may, no doubt, be formed consistent with the 
apostle’s sense. The phrase, “to them that walk over it,” is in the Latin, “calcantibus eam;” and as the 
literal meaning of these words is “treading upon it,” we may understand the idea of contempt of it to be 
implied. For they who receive the Holy Ghost despise earthly things in their love of heavenly things. None 
of these opinions, however, is contrary to the faith, whether one regards the two terms, breath and spirit, 
to pertain to human nature, or both of them to the Holy Ghost, or one of them, breath, to the soul, and the 
other, spirit, to the Holy Ghost. If, however, the soul and spirit of the human being be the meaning here, 
since undoubtedly it ought to be, as the gift of God to him, then we must further inquire, in what way does 
God bestow this gift? Is it by propagation, as He gives us our bodily limbs by this process? Or is it 
bestowed on each person severally by God’s inbreathing, not by propagation, but as always a fresh 
creation? These questions are not ambiguous, as this man would make them; but we wish that they be 
defended by the most certain warrant of the divine Scriptures. 


CHAPTER 21 
THE SECOND PASSAGE QUOTED BY VICTOR 


On the same principle we treat the passage in which God says: “For my Spirit shall go forth from me; and 
I have created every breath.” Here the former clause, “My Spirit shall go forth from me, must be taken as 
referring to the Holy Ghost, of whom the Saviour similarly says, “He proceedeth from the Father.” But the 
other clause, “I have created every breath,” is undeniably spoken of each individual soul. Well; but God 
also creates the entire body of man; and, as nobody doubts, He makes the human body by the process of 
propagation: it is therefore, of course, still open to inquiry concerning the soul (since it is evidently God’s 
work), whether He creates it as He does the body; by propagation, or by inbreathing, as He made the first 
soul. 


CHAPTER 22 
VICTOR’S THIRD QUOTATION 


He proceeds to favour us with a third passage, in which it is written: “Who forms the spirit of man within 
him.” As if any one denied this! No; all our question is as to the mode of the formation. Now let us take 
the eye of the body, and ask, who but God forms it? I suppose that He forms it not externally, but in itself, 
and yet, most certainly, by propagation. Since, then, He also forms “the human spirit in him,” the question 
still remains, whether it be derived by a fresh insufflation in every instance, or by propagation. 


CHAPTER 23 
HIS FOURTH QUOTATION 


We have read all about the mother of the Maccabean youths, who was really more fruitful in virtues when 
her children suffered than of children when they were born; how she exhorted them to constancy, 
speaking in this wise: “I cannot tell, my sons, how ye came into my womb. For it was not I who gave you 
spirit and soul, nor was it I that formed the members of every one of you; but it was God, who also made 
the world, and all things that are therein; who, moreover, formed the generation of men; and searches the 
action of all; and who will Himself of His great mercy restore to you your spirit and soul.” All this we 
know; but how it supports this man’s assertion we do not see. For what Christian would deny that God 
gives to men soul and spirit? But similarly, I suppose that he cannot deny that God gives to men their 
tongue, and ear, and hand, and foot, and all their bodily sensations, and the form and nature of all their 
limbs. For how is he going to deny all these to be the gifts of God, unless he forgets that he is a Christian? 
As, however, it is evident that these were made by Him, and bestowed on man by propagation; so also the 
question must arise, by what means man’s spirit and soul are formed by Him; by what efficiency given to 
man—from the parents, or from nothing, or (as this man asserts, in a sense which we must by all means 
guard against) from some existing nature of the divine breath, not created out of nothing, but out of His 
own self? 


CHAPTER 24 [XV.] 


WHETHER OR NO THE SOUL IS DERIVED BY NATURAL DESCENT (EX TRADUCE), HIS CITED PASSAGES FAIL TO 
SHOW 


Forasmuch, then, as the passages of Scripture which he mentions by no means show what he endeavours 
to enforce (since, indeed, they express nothing at all on the immediate question before us), what can be 
the meaning of these words of his: “We firmly maintain that the soul comes from the breath of God, not 
from natural generation, because it is given from God”? As if, forsooth, the body could be given from 
another, than from Him by whom it is created, “Of whom are all things, through whom are all things, in 
whom are all things;” not that they are of His nature, but of His workmanship. “Nor is it from nothing,” 
says he, “because it comes forth from God.” Whether this be so, is (we must say) not the question to be 
here entertained. At the same time, we do not hesitate to affirm, that the proposition which he advances, 
that the soul comes to man neither out of descent nor out of nothing, is certainly not true: this, I say, we 
affirm to be without doubt not true. For it is one of two things: if the soul is not derived by natural descent 
from the parent, it comes out of nothing. To pretend that it is derived from God in such wise as to be a 
portion of His nature, is simply sacrilegious blasphemy. But we solicit and seek up to the present time 
some plain passages of Scripture bearing on the point, whether the soul does not come by parental 
descent; but we do not want such passages as he has adduced, which yield no illustration of the question 
now before us. 


CHAPTER 25 


JUST AS THE MOTHER KNOWS NOT WHENCE COMES HER CHILD WITHIN HER, SO WE KNOW NOT WHENCE 
COMES THE SOUL 


How I wish that, on so profound a question, so long as he is ignorant what he should say, he would imitate 
the mother of the Maccabean youths! Although she knew very well that she had conceived children of her 
husband, and that they had been created for her by the Creator of all, both in body and in soul and spirit, 
yet she says, “I cannot tell, my sons, how ye came into my womb.” Well now, I only wish this man would 
tell us that which she was ignorant of! She, of course, knew (on the points I have mentioned) how they 
came into her womb as to their bodily substance, because she could not possibly doubt that she had 
conceived them by her husband. She furthermore confessed—because this, too, she was, of course, well 
aware of—that it was God who gave them their soul and spirit, and that it was He also who formed for 
them their features and their limbs. What was it, then, that she was so ignorant of? Was it not probably 
(what we likewise are equally unable to determine) whether the soul and spirit, which God no doubt 
bestowed upon them, was derived to them from their parents, or breathed into them separately as it had 
been into the first man? But whether it was this, or some other particular respecting the constitution of 
human nature, of which she was ignorant, she frankly confessed her ignorance; and did not venture to 


defend at random what she knew nothing about. Nor would this man say to her, what he has not been 
ashamed to say to us: “Man being in honour doth not understand; he is compared to the senseless cattle, 
and is like unto them.” Behold how that woman said of her sons, “I cannot tell how ye came into my 
womb,” and yet she is not compared to the senseless brutes. “I cannot tell,” she said; then, as if they 
would inquire of her why she was ignorant, she went on to say, “For it was not I who gave you spirit and 
soul.” He, therefore, who gave them that gift, knows whence He made what He gave, whether He 
communicated it by propagation, or breathed it as a fresh creation,—a point which (this man says) I for 
my part know nothing of. “Nor was it I that formed the features and members of every one of you.” He, 
however, who formed them, knows whether He formed them with the soul, or gave the soul to them after 
they had been formed. She had no idea of the manner, this or that, in which her sons came into her womb; 
only one thing was she sure of, that He who gave her all she had would restore to her what He gave. But 
this man would choose out what that woman was ignorant of, on so profound and abstruse a fact of our 
nature; only he would not judge her, if in error; nor compare her, if ignorant, to the senseless cattle. 
Whatever the point was about which she was ignorant, it certainly pertained to man’s nature; and yet 
anybody would be blameless for such ignorance. Wherefore, I too, on my side, say concerning my soul, I 
have no certain knowledge how it came into my body; for it was not I who gave it to myself. He who gave 
it to me knows whether He imparted it to me from my father, or created it afresh for me, as He did for the 
first man. But even I shall know, when He Himself shall teach me, in His own good time. Now, however, I 
do not know; nor am I ashamed, like him, to confess my ignorance of what I know not. 


CHAPTER 26 [XVI.] 
THE FIFTH PASSAGE OF SCRIPTURE QUOTED BY VICTOR 


“Learn,” says he, “for, behold the apostle teaches you.” Yes, indeed, I will learn, if the apostle teaches; 
since it is God alone who teaches by the apostle. But, pray, what is it which the apostle teaches? “Behold,” 
he adds, “how, when speaking to the men of Athens, he strongly set forth this truth, saying: Seeing He 
giveth to all life and spirit.’” Well, who thinks of denying this? “But understand,” he says, “what it is the 
apostle states: He giveth; not, He hath given. He refers us to continuous and indefinite time, and does not 
proclaim past and completed time. Now that which he gives without cessation, He is always giving; just as 
He who gives is Himself ever existent.” I have quoted his words precisely as I found them in the second of 
the books which you sent me. First, I beg you to notice to what lengths he has gone, while endeavouring 
to affirm what he knows nothing about. For he has dared to say, that God, without any cessation, and not 
merely in the present time, but for ever and ever, gives souls to persons when they are born. “He is always 
giving,” says he, “just as He who gives is Himself ever existent.” Far be it from me to say that I do not 
understand what the apostle said, for it is plain enough. But what this man says, he even ought himself to 
know, is contrary to the Christian faith; and he should be on his guard against going any further in such 
assertions. For, of course, when the dead shall rise again, there will be no more persons to be born; 
therefore God will bestow no longer any souls at any birth; but those which He is now giving to men along 
with their bodies He will judge. So that He is not always giving, although He is ever existent, who at 
present is giving. Nor, indeed, is that at all derivable from the apostle’s expression, who giveth (not hath 
given), which this writer wishes to deduce, namely, that God does not give men souls by propagation. For 
souls are still given by Him, even if it be by propagation; even as bodily endowments, such as limbs, and 
sensations, and shape, and, in fact, the whole substance, are given by God Himself to human beings, 
although it be by propagation that He gives them. Nor again, because the Lord says, “If God so clothes the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven” (not using the preterite time, hath 
clothed, as when He first formed the material; but employing the present form, clothes, which, indeed, He 
still is doing), shall we on that account say, that the lilies are not produced from the original source of 
their own kind. What, therefore, if the soul and spirit of a human being in like manner is given by God 
Himself, whenever it is given; and given, too, by propagation from its own kind? Now this is a position 
which I neither maintain nor refute. Nevertheless, if it must be defended or confuted, I certainly 
recommend its being done by clear, and not doubtful proofs. Nor do I deserve to be compared with 
senseless cattle because I avow myself to be as yet incapable of determining the question, but rather with 
cautious persons, because I do not recklessly teach what I know nothing about. But I am not disposed on 
my own part to return railing for railing and compare this man with brutes; but I warn him as a son to 
acknowledge that he is really ignorant of that which he knows nothing about; nor to attempt to teach that 
which he has not yet learnt, lest he should deserve to be compared with those persons whom the apostle 
mentions as “desiring to be teachers of the law, understanding neither what they say nor whereof they 
affirm.” 


CHAPTER 27 [XVII.] 
AUGUSTIN DID NOT VENTURE TO DEFINE ANYTHING ABOUT THE PROPAGATION OF THE SOUL 


For whence comes it that he is so careless about the Scriptures, which he talks of, as not to notice that 
when he reads of human beings being from God, it is not merely, as he contends, in respect of their soul 
and spirit, but also as regards their body? For the apostle’s statement, “We are His offspring,” this man 
supposes must not be referred to the body, but only to the soul and spirit. If, indeed, our human bodies are 


not of God, then that is false which the Scripture says: “For of Him are all things, through Him are all 
things, and in Him are all things.” Again, with reference to the same apostle’s statement, “For as the 
woman is of the man, so also is the man by the woman,” let him explain to us what propagation he would 
choose to be meant in the process,—that of the soul, or of the body, or of both? But he will not allow that 
souls come by propagation: it remains, therefore, that, according to him and all who deny the propagation 
of souls, the apostle signified the masculine and feminine body only, when he said, “As the woman is of the 
man, so also is the man by the woman;” the woman having been made out of the man, in order that the 
man might afterwards, by the process of birth, come out of the woman. If, therefore, the apostle, when he 
said this, did not intend the soul and spirit also to be understood, but only the bodies of the two sexes, 
why does he immediately add, “But all things are of God,” unless it be that bodies also are of God? For so 
runs his entire statement: “As the woman is of the man, so also is the man by the woman; but all things 
are of God.” Let, then, our disputant determine of what this is said. If of men’s bodies, then, of course, 
even bodies are of God. How comes it to pass, therefore, that whenever this person reads in Scripture the 
phrase, “of God,” when man is in question, he will have the words understood, not in reference to men’s 
bodies, but only as concerning their souls and spirits? But if the expression, “All things are of God,” was 
spoken both of the body of the two sexes, and of their soul and spirit, it follows that in all things the 
woman is of the man, for the woman comes from the man, and the man is by the woman: but all things of 
God. What “all things” are meant, except those he was speaking of, namely, the man of whom came the 
woman, and the woman who was of the man, and also the man who came by the woman? For that man 
came not by woman, out of whom came the woman; but only he who afterwards was born of man by 
woman, just as men are now born. Hence it follows that if the apostle, when he said the words we have 
quoted from him, spoke of men’s bodies, undoubtedly the bodies of persons of both sexes are of God. 
Furthermore, if he insists that nothing in man comes from God except their souls and spirits, then, of 
course, the woman is of the man even as regards her soul and spirit; so that nothing is left to those who 
dispute against the propagation of souls. But if he is for dividing the subject in such a manner as to say 
that the woman is of the man as regards her body, but is of God in respect of her soul and spirit, how, 
then, will that be true which the apostle says, “All things of God,” if the woman’s body is of the man in 
such a sense that it is not of God? Wherefore, allowing that the apostle is more likely to speak the truth 
than that this person must be preferred as an authority to the apostle, the woman is of the man, whether 
in regard to her body only, or in reference to the entire whole of which human nature consists (but we 
assert nothing on these points as an absolute certainty, but are still inquiring after their truth); and the 
man is through the woman, whether it be that his whole nature as man is derived to him from his father, 
and is born in him through the woman, or the flesh alone; about which points the question is still 
undecided. “All things, however, are of God,” and about this there is no question; and in this phrase are 
included the body, soul, and spirit, both of the man and the woman. For even if they were not born or 
derived from God, or emanated from Him as portions of His nature, yet they are of God, inasmuch as 
whatever is created, formed, and made by Him, has from Him the reality of its existence. 


CHAPTER 28 
A NATURAL FIGURE OF SPEECH MUST NOT BE LITERALLY PRESSED 


He goes on to remark: “But the apostle, by saying, And He Himself giveth life and spirit to all,’ and then 
by adding the words, And hath made the whole race of men of one blood,’ has referred this soul and spirit 
to the Creator in respect of their origin, and the body to propagation.” Now, certainly any one who does 
not wish to deny at random the propagation of souls, before ascertaining clearly whether the opinion is 
correct or not, has ground for understanding, from the apostle’s words, that he meant the expression, of 
one blood, to be equivalent to of one man, by the figure of speech which understands the whole from its 
part. Well, then, if it be allowable for this man to take the whole from a part in the passage, “And man 
became a living soul,” as if the spirit also was understood to be implied, about which the Scripture there 
said nothing, why is it not allowable to others to attribute an equally comprehensive sense to the 
expression, of one blood, so that the soul and spirit may be considered as included in it, on the ground 
that the human being who is signified by the term “blood” consists not of body alone, but also of soul and 
spirit? For just as the controversialist who maintains the propagation of souls, ought not, on the one hand, 
to press this man too hard, because the Scripture says concerning the first man, “In whom all have 
sinned” (for the expression is not, In whom the flesh of all has sinned, but “all,” that is, “all men,” seeing 
that man is not flesh only);—as, I repeat, he ought not to be too hard pressed himself, because it happens 
to be written “all men,” in such a way that they might be understood simply in respect of the flesh; so, on 
the other hand, he ought not to bear too hard on those who hold the propagation of souls, on the ground 
of the phrase, “The whole race of men of one blood,” as if this passage proved that flesh alone was 
transmitted by propagation. For if it is true, as they assert, that soul does not descend from soul, but flesh 
only from flesh, then the expression, “of one blood,” does not signify the entire human being, on the 
principle of a part for the whole, but merely the flesh of one person alone; while that other expression, “In 
whom all have sinned,” must be so understood as to indicate merely the flesh of all men, which has been 
handed on from the first man, the Scripture signifying a part by the whole. If, on the other hand, it is true 
that the entire human being is propagated of each man, himself also entire, consisting of body, soul, and 
spirit, then the passage, “In whom all have sinned,” must be taken in its proper literal sense; and the 
other phrase, “of one blood,” is used metaphorically, the whole being signified by a part, that is to say, the 


whole man who consists of soul and flesh; or rather (as this person is fond of putting it) of soul, and spirit, 
and flesh. For both modes of expression the Holy Scriptures are in the habit of employing, putting both a 
part for the whole and the whole for a part. A part, for instance, implies the whole, in the place where it is 
said, “Unto Thee shall all flesh come;” the whole man being understood by the term flesh. And the whole 
sometimes implies a part, as when it is said that Christ was buried, whereas it was only His flesh that was 
buried. Now as regards the statement which is made in the apostle’s testimony, to the effect that “He 
giveth life and spirit to all,” I suppose that nobody, after the foregoing discussion, will be moved by it. No 
doubt “He giveth;” the fact is not in dispute; our question is, How does He give it? By fresh inbreathing in 
every instance, or by propagation? For with perfect propriety is He said to give the substance of the flesh 
to the human being, though at the same time it is not denied that He gives it by means of propagation. 


CHAPTER 29 [XVIII.] 
THE SIXTH PASSAGE OF SCRIPTURE QUOTED BY VICTOR 


Let us now look at the quotation from Genesis, where the woman was created out of the side of the man, 
and was brought to him, and he said: “This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh.” Our opponent 
thinks that “Adam ought to have said, Soul of my soul, or spirit of my spirit,’ if this, too, had been derived 
from him.” But, in fact, they who maintain the opinion of the propagation of souls feel that they possess a 
more impregnable defence of their position in the fact that in the Scripture narrative which informs us 
that God took a rib out of the man’s side and formed it into a woman, it is not added that He breathed into 
her face the breath of life; for this reason, as they say, because she had already been ensouled from the 
man. If, indeed, she had not, they say, the sacred Scripture would certainly not have kept us in ignorance 
of the circumstance. With regard to the fact that Adam says, “This is now bone of my bone, and flesh of 
my flesh,” without adding, Spirit or soul, from my spirit or soul, they may answer, just as it has been 
already shown, that the expression, “my flesh and bone,” may be understood as indicating the whole by a 
part, only that the portion that was taken out of man was not dead, but ensouled; for no good ground for 
denying that the Almighty was able to do all this is furnished by the circumstance that not a human being 
could be found capable of cutting off a part of a man’s flesh along with the soul. Adam went on, however, 
to say, “She shall be called woman, because she was taken out of man.” Now, why does he not rather say 
(and thus confirm the opinion of our opponents), “Since her flesh was taken out of man”? As the case 
stands, indeed, they who hold the opposite view may well contend, from the fact that it is written, not 
woman’s flesh, but the woman herself was taken out of man, that she must be considered in her entire 
nature endued with soul and spirit. For although the soul is undistinguished by sex, yet when women are 
mentioned it is not necessary to regard them apart from the soul. On no other principle would they be 
thus admonished with respect to self-adornment. “Not with braided hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array; but which (says the apostle) becometh women professing godliness with a good conversation.” 
Now, “godliness,” of course, is an inner principle in the soul or spirit; and yet they are called women, 
although the ornamentation concerns that internal portion of their nature which has no sex. 


CHAPTER 30 
THE DANGER OF ARGUING FROM SILENCE 


Now, while the disputants are thus contending with one another in alternate argument, I so judge 
between them that they must not rely on uncertain evidence; nor make bold assertions on points of which 
they are ignorant. For if the Scripture had said, “God breathed into the woman’s face the breath of life, 
and she became a living soul,” it would not have followed even then that the human soul is not derived by 
propagation from parents, except the same statement were likewise made concerning their son. For it 
might have been that whilst an unensouled member taken from the body might require to be ensouled, yet 
that the soul of the son might be derived from the father, transfused by propagation through the mother. 
There is, however, an absolute silence on the point; it is entirely concealed from our view. Nothing is 
denied, but at the same time nothing is affirmed. And thus, if in any place the Scripture is possibly not 
quite silent, the point requires to be supported by clearer proofs. Whence it follows, that neither they who 
maintain the propagation of souls receive any assistance from the circumstance that God did not breathe 
into the woman’s face; nor ought they, who deny this doctrine on the ground that Adam did not say, “This 
is soul of my soul,” to persuade themselves to believe what they know nothing of. For just as it has been 
possible for the Scripture to be silent on the point of the woman’s having received her soul, like the man, 
by the inbreathing of God, without the question before us being solved, but, on the contrary, remaining 
open; so has it been possible for the same question to remain open and unsolved, notwithstanding the 
silence of Scripture, as to whether or not Adam said, This is soul of my soul. And hence, if the soul of the 
first woman comes from the man, a part signifies the whole in his exclamation, “This is now bone of my 
bones, and flesh of my flesh;” inasmuch as not her flesh alone, but the entire woman, was taken out of 
man. If, however, it is not from the man, but came by God’s inbreathing it into her, as at first into the man, 
then the whole signifies a part in the passage, “She was taken out of the man;” since on the supposition it 
was not her whole self, but her flesh that was taken. 


CHAPTER 31 


THE ARGUMENT OF THE APOLLINARIANS TO PROVE THAT CHRIST WAS WITHOUT THE HUMAN SOUL OF THIS 
SAME SORT 


Although, then, this question remains unsolved by these passages of Scripture, which are certainly 
indecisive so far as pertains to the point before us, yet I am quite sure of this, that those persons who 
think that the soul of the first woman did not come from her husband’s soul, on the ground of its being 
only said, “Flesh of my flesh,” and not, “Soul of my soul,” do, in fact, argue in precisely the same manner 
as the Apollinarians argue, and all such gainsayers, in opposition to the Lord’s human soul, which they 
deny for no other reason than because they read in the Scripture, “The Word was made flesh.” For if, say 
they, there was a soul in Him also, it ought to have been said, “The Word was made man.” But the reason 
why the great truth is stated in the terms in question really is, that under the designation flesh, Holy 
Scripture is accustomed to describe the entire human being, as in the passage, “And all flesh shall see the 
salvation of God.” For flesh alone without the soul cannot see anything. Besides, many other passages of 
the Holy Scriptures go to make it manifest, without any ambiguity, that in the man Christ there is not only 
flesh, but a human—that is, a reasonable—soul also. Whence they, who maintain the propagation of souls 
might also understand that a part is put for the whole in the passage, “Bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh,” in such wise that the soul, too, be understood as implied in the words, in the same manner as we 
believe that the Word became flesh, not without the soul. All that is wanted is, that they should support 
their opinion of the propagation of souls on passages which are unambiguous; just as other passages of 
Scripture show us that Christ possesses a human soul. On precisely the same principle we advise the 
other side also, who do away with the opinion of the propagation of souls, that they should produce 
certain proofs for their assertion that souls are created by God in every fresh case by insufflation, and that 
they should then maintain the position that the saying, “This is bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh,” 
was not spoken figuratively as a part for the whole, including the soul in its signification, but in a bare 
literal sense of the flesh alone. 


CHAPTER 32 [XIX.] 
THE SELF-CONTRADICTION OF VICTOR AS TO THE ORIGIN OF THE SOUL 


Under these circumstances, I find that this treatise of mine must now be closed. It contains, in fact, all 
that seemed to me chiefly necessary to the subject under discussion. They who peruse its contents will 
know how to be on their guard against agreeing with the person whose two books you sent me, so as not 
to believe with him, that souls are produced by the breath of God in such wise as not to be made out of 
nothing. The man, indeed, who supposes this, however much he may in words deny the conclusion, does 
in reality affirm that souls have the substance of God, and are His offspring, not by endowment, but by 
nature. For from whomsoever a man derives the origin of his nature, from him, in all sober earnestness, it 
must needs be admitted, that he also derives the kind of his nature. But this author is, after all, self- 
contradictory: at one time he says that “souls are the offspring of God,—not, indeed, by nature, but by 
endowment;” and at another time he says, that “they are not made out of nothing, but derive their origin 
from God.” Thus he does not hesitate to refer them to the nature of God, a position which he had 
previously denied. 


CHAPTER 33 


AUGUSTIN HAS NO OBJECTION TO THE OPINION ABOUT THE PROPAGATION OF SOULS BEING REFUTED, AND 
THAT ABOUT THEIR INSUFFLATION BEING MAINTAINED 


As for the opinion, that new souls are created by inbreathing without being propagated, we certainly do 
not in the least object to its maintenance,—only let it be by persons who have succeeded in discovering 
some new evidence, either in the canonical Scriptures, in the shape of unambiguous testimony towards 
the solution of a most knotty question, or else in their own reasonings, such as shall not be opposed to 
catholic truth, but not by such persons as this man has shown himself to be. Unable to find anything worth 
saying, and at the same time unwilling to suspend his disputatious propensity, without measuring his 
strength at all, in order to avoid saying nothing, he boldly affirmed that “the soul deserved to be polluted 
by the flesh,” and that “the soul deserved to become sinful;” though previous to its incarnation he was 
unable to discover any merit in it, whether good or evil. Moreover, that “in infants departing from the 
body without baptism original sin may be remitted, and that the sacrifice of Christ’s body must be offered 
for them,” who have not been incorporated into Christ through His sacraments in His Church, and that 
“they, quitting this present life without the laver of regeneration, not only can go to rest, but can even 
attain to the kingdom of heaven.” He has propounded a good many other absurdities, which it would be 
evidently tedious to collect together, and to consider in this treatise. If the doctrine of the propagation of 
souls is false, may its refutation not be the work of such disputants; and may the defence of the rival 
principle of the insufflation of new souls in every creative act, proceed from better hands. 


CHAPTER 34 


THE MISTAKES WHICH MUST BE AVOIDED BY THOSE WHO SAY THAT MEN’S SOULS ARE NOT DERIVED FROM 
THEIR PARENTS, BUT ARE AFRESH INBREATHED BY GOD IN EVERY INSTANCE 


All, therefore, who wish to maintain that new souls are rightly said to be breathed into persons at their 
birth, and not derived from their parents, must by all means be cautious on each of the four points which I 
have already mentioned. That is to say, do not let them affirm that souls become sinful by another’s 
original sin; do not let them affirm that infants who died unbaptized can possibly reach eternal life and the 
kingdom of heaven by the remission of original sin in any other way whatever; do not let them affirm that 
souls had sinned in some other place previous to their incarnation, and that on this account they were 
forcibly introduced into sinful flesh; nor let them affirm that the sins which were not actually found in 
them were, because they were foreknown, deservedly punished, although they were never permitted to 
reach that life where they could be committed. Provided that they affirm none of these points, because 
each of them is simply false and impious, they may, if they can, produce any conclusive testimonies of the 
Holy Scriptures on this question; and they may maintain their own opinion, not only without any 
prohibition from me, but even with my approbation and best thanks. If, however, they fail to discover any 
very decided authority on the point in the divine oracles, and are obliged to propound any one of the four 
opinions by reason of their failure, let them restrain their imagination, lest they should be driven in their 
difficulty to enunciate the now damnable and very recently condemned heresy of Pelagius, to the effect 
that the souls of infants have not original sin. It is, indeed, better for a man to confess his ignorance of 
what he knows nothing about, than either to run into heresy which has been already condemned, or to 
found some new heresy, while recklessly daring to defend over and over again opinions which only display 
his ignorance. This man has made some other absurd mistakes, indeed many, in which he has wandered 
out of the beaten track of truth, without going, however, to dangerous lengths; and I would like, if the 
Lord be willing, to write even to himself something on the subject of his books; and probably I shall point 
them all out to him, or a good many of them if I should be unable to notice all. 


CHAPTER 35 [XX.] 
CONCLUSION 


As for this present treatise, which I have thought it proper to address to no other person in preference to 
yourself, who have taken a kindly and true interest both in our common faith and my character, as a true 
catholic and a good friend, you will give it to be read or copied by any persons you may be able to find 
interested in the subject, or may deem worthy to be trusted. In it I have thought proper to repress and 
confute the presumption of this young man, in such a way, however, as to show that I love him, wishing 
him to be amended rather than condemned, and to make such progress in the great house which is the 
catholic Church, whither the divine compassion has conducted him, that he may be therein “a vessel unto 
honour, sanctified, and meet for the Master’s use, and prepared unto every good work,” both by holy 
living and sound teaching. But I have this further to say: if it behoves me to bestow my love upon him, as I 
sincerely do, how much more ought I to love you, my brother, whose affection towards me and whose 
catholic faith I have found by the best of proofs to be cautious and sober! The result of your loyalty has 
been, that you have, with a brother’s real love and duty, taken care to have the books, which displeased 
you, and wherein you found my name treated in a way which ran counter to your liking, copied out and 
forwarded to me. Now, I am so far from feeling offended at this charitable act of yours, because you did it, 
that I think I should have had a right, on the true claims of friendship, to have been angry with you if you 
had not done it. I therefore give you my most earnest thanks. Moreover, I have afforded a still plainer 
indication of the spirit in which I have accepted your service, by instantly composing this treatise for your 
consideration, as soon as | had read those books of his. 


Book II 


In the Shape of a Letter Addressed to the Presbyter Peter 


He advises Peter not to incur the imputation of having approved of the books which had been addressed 
to him by Victor on the origin of the soul, by any use he might make of them, nor to take as Catholic 
doctrines that person’s rash utterances contrary to the Christian faith. Victor’s various errors, and those, 
too, of a very serious character, he points out and briefly confutes; and he concludes with advising Peter 
himself to try to persuade Victor to amend his errors. 


To his Lordship, my dearly beloved brother and fellow-presbyter Peter, Augustin, bishop, sendeth greeting 
in the Lord. 


CHAPTER 1 [I.] 
DEPRAVED ELOQUENCE AN INJURIOUS ACCOMPLISHMENT 


There have reached me the two books of Vincentius Victor, which he addressed in writing to your 
Holiness; they have been forwarded to me by our brother Renatus, a layman indeed, but a person who has 
a prudent and religious care about the faith both of himself and of all he loves. On reading these books, I 
saw that their author was a man of great resources in speech, of which he had enough, and more than 
enough; but that on the subjects of which he wished to teach, he was as yet insufficiently instructed. If, 
however, by the gracious gift of the Lord this qualification were also conferred upon him, he would be 
serviceable to many. For he possesses in no slight degree the faculty of explaining and beautifying what he 
thinks; all that is wanted is, that he should first take care to think rightly. Depraved eloquence is a hurtful 
accomplishment; for to persons of inadequate information it always carries the appearance of truth in its 
readiness of speech. I know not, indeed, how you received his books; but if I am correctly informed, you 
are said, after reading them, to have been so greatly overjoyed, that you (though an elderly man and a 
presbyter) kissed the face of this youthful layman, and thanked him for having taught you what you had 
been previously ignorant of. Now, in this conduct of yours I do not disapprove of your humility; indeed, I 
rather commend it; for it was not the man whom you praised, but the truth itself which deigned to speak 
to you through him: only I wish you were able to point out to me what was the truth which you received 
through him. I should, therefore, be glad if you would show me, in your answer to this letter, what it was 
he taught you. Be it far from me to be ashamed to learn from a presbyter, since you did not blush to be 
instructed by a layman, in proclaiming and imitating your humble conduct, if the lessons were only true in 
which you received instruction. 


CHAPTER 2 [II.] 
HE ASKS WHAT THE GREAT KNOWLEDGE IS THAT VICTOR IMPARTS 


Therefore, brother greatly beloved, I desire to know what you learned of him, in order that, if I have 
already possessed the knowledge, I may participate in your joy; but if I happen to be ignorant, I may be 
instructed by you. Did you not then understand that there are two somethings, soul and spirit, according 
as it is said in Scripture, “Thou wilt separate my soul from my spirit”? And that both of them pertain to 
man’s nature, so that the whole man consists of spirit, and soul, and body? Sometimes, however, these two 
are combined together under the designation of soul; for instance, in the passage, “And man became a 
living soul.” Now, in this place the spirit is implied. Similarly in sundry passages the two are described 
under the name of spirit, as when it is written, “And He bowed His head and gave up the spirit;” in which 
passage it is the soul that must also be understood. And that the two are of one and the same substance? I 
suppose that you already knew all this. But if you did not, then you may as well know that you have not 
acquired any great knowledge, the ignorance of which would be attended with much danger. And if there 
must be any more subtle discussion on such points it would be better to carry on the controversy with 
himself, whose wordy qualities we have already discovered. The questions we might consider are: 
whether, when mention is made of the soul, the spirit is also implied in the term in such a way that the 
two comprise the soul, the spirit being, as it were, some part of it,—whether, in fact (as this person 
seemed to think), under the designation soul, the whole is so designated from only a part; or else, whether 
the two together make up the spirit, that which is properly called soul being a part thereof; whether 
again, in fact, the whole is not called from only a part, when the term spirit is used in such a wide sense as 
to comprehend the soul also, as this man supposes. These, however, are but subtle distinctions, and 
ignorance about them certainly is not attended with any great danger. 


CHAPTER 3 
THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SENSES OF THE BODY AND SOUL 


Again, I wonder whether this man taught you the difference between the bodily senses and the 
sensibilities of the soul; and whether you, who were a person of considerable age and position before you 
took lessons of this man, used to consider to be one and the same that faculty by which white and black 
are distinguished, which sparrows even see as well as ourselves, and that by which justice and injustice 
are discriminated, which Tobit also perceived even after he lost the sight of his eyes. If you held the 
identity, then, of course, when you heard or read the words, “Lighten my eyes, that I sleep not in death,” 
you merely thought of the eyes of the body. Or if this were an obscure point, at all events when you 
recalled the words of the apostle, “The eyes of your heart being enlightened,” you must have supposed 
that we possessed a heart somewhere between our forehead and cheeks. Well, Iam very far from thinking 
this of you, so that this instructor of yours could not have given you such a lesson. 


CHAPTER 4 
TO BELIEVE THE SOUL IS A PART OF GOD IS BLASPHEMY 


And if you happened to suppose, before receiving the instruction from this teacher, which you are 
rejoicing to have received, that the human soul is a portion of God’s nature, then you were ignorant how 
false and terribly dangerous this opinion was. And if you only were taught by this person that the soul is 
not a portion of God, then I bid you thank God as earnestly as you can that you were not taken away out of 
the body before learning so important a lesson. For you would have quitted life a great heretic and a 
terrible blasphemer. However, I never could have believed this of you, that a man who is both a catholic 
and a presbyter of no contemptible position like yourself, could by any means have thought that the soul’s 
nature is a portion of God. I therefore cannot help expressing to your beloved self my fears that this man 
has by some means or other taught you that which is decidedly opposed to the faith which you were 
holding. 


CHAPTER 5 [III.] 
IN WHAT SENSE CREATED BEINGS ARE OUT OF GOD 


Now, just because I do not suppose that you, a member of the catholic Church, ever believed the human 
soul to be a portion of God, or that the soul’s nature is in any degree identical with God’s, I have some 
apprehension lest you may have been induced to fall in with this man’s opinion, that “God did not make 
the soul from nothing, but that the soul is so far out of Him as to have emanated from Him.” For he has 
put out such a statement as this, with his other opinions, which have led him out of the usual track on this 
subject to a huge precipice. Now, if he has taught you this, I do not want you to teach it to me; nay, I 
should wish you to unlearn what you have been taught. For it is not enough to avoid believing and saying 
that the soul is a part of God. We do not even say that the Son or the Holy Ghost is a part of God, although 
we affirm that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are all of one and the same nature. It is not, then, 
enough for us to avoid saying that the soul is a part of God, but it is of indispensable importance that we 
should say that the soul and God are not of one and the self-same nature. This person is therefore right in 
declaring that “souls are God’s offspring, not by nature, but by gift;” and then, of course, not the souls of 
all men, but of the faithful. But afterwards he returned to the statement from which he had shrunk, and 
affirmed that God and the soul are of the same nature—not, indeed, in so many words, but plainly and 
manifestly to such a purport. For when he says that the soul is out of God, in such a manner that God 
created it not out of any other nature, nor out of nothing, but out of His own self, what would he have us 
believe but the very thing which he denies, in other words, even that the soul is of the self-same nature as 
God Himself is? For every nature is either God, who has no author; or out of God, as having Him for its 
Author. But the nature which has for its author God, out of whom it comes, is either not made, or made. 
Now, that nature which is not made and yet is out of Him, is either begotten by Him or proceeds from 
Him. That which is begotten is His only Son, that which proceedeth is the Holy Ghost, and this Trinity is of 
one and the self-same nature. For these three are one, and each one is God, and all three together are one 
God, unchangeable, eternal, without any beginning or ending of time. That nature, on the other hand, 
which is made is called “creature;” God is its Creator, even the blessed Trinity. The creature, therefore, is 
said to be out of God in such wise as not to be made out of His nature. It is predicated as out of Him, 
inasmuch as it has in Him the author of its being, not so as to have been born of Him, or to have 
proceeded from Him, but as having been created, moulded, and formed by Him, in some cases, out of no 
other substance,—that is, absolutely out of nothing, as, for instance, the heaven and the earth, or rather 
the whole material of the universe coeval in its creation with the world—but, in some cases, out of another 
nature already created and in existence, as, for instance, man out of the dust, woman out of the man, and 
man out of his parents. Still, every creature is out of God,—but out of God as its creator either out of 
nothing, or out of something previously existing, not, however, as its begetter or its producer from His 
own very self. 


CHAPTER 6 
SHALL GOD’S NATURE BE MUTABLE, SINFUL, IMPIOUS, EVEN ETERNALLY DAMNED 


All this, however, I am saying to a catholic: advising with him rather than teaching him. For I do not 
suppose that these things are new to you; or that they have been long heard of by you, but not believed. 
This epistle of mine, you will, Iam sure, so read as to recognise in its statement your own faith also, which 
is by the gracious gift of the Lord the common property of us all in the catholic Church. Since, then (as I 
was Saying), I am now speaking to a catholic, whence I pray you tell me, do you suppose that the soul, I 
will not say your soul or my own soul, but the soul of the first man, was given to him? If you admit that it 
came from nothing, made, however, and inbreathed into him by God, then your belief tallies with my own. 
If, on the contrary, you suppose that it came out of some other created thing, which served as the 
material, as it were, for the divine Artificer to make the soul out of, just as the dust was the material of 
which Adam was formed, or the rib whence Eve was made, or the waters whence the fishes and the fowls 
were created, or the ground out of which the terrestrial animals were formed: then this opinion is not 
catholic, nor is it true. But further, if you think, which may God forbid, that the divine Creator made, or is 
still making, human souls neither out of nothing, nor out of some other created thing, but out of His own 
self, that is, out of His own nature, then you have learnt this of your new instructor; but I cannot 
congratulate you, or flatter you, on the discovery. You have wandered along with him very far from the 
catholic faith. Better would it be, though it would be untrue, yet it would be better, I say, and more 
tolerable, that you should believe the soul to have been made out of some other created substance which 
God had already formed, than out of God’s own uncreated substance, so that what is mutable, and sinful, 
and impious, and if persistent to the end in the impiety will have to suffer eternal damnation, should not 
with horrible blasphemy be referred to the nature of God! Away, brother, I beseech you, away with this, I 
will not call it faith, but execrably impious error. May God avert from you, a man of gravity and a 
presbyter, the misery of being seduced by a youthful layman; and, while supposing that your opinion is the 
catholic faith, of being lost from the number of the faithful. For I must not deal with you as I might with 
him; nor does this tremendous error, when yours, deserve the same indulgence as being that of this young 
man, although you may have derived it from him. He has but just now found his way to the catholic fold to 
get healing and safety; you have a rank among the very shepherds of that fold. But we would not that a 
sheep which comes to the Lord’s flock for shelter from error, should be healed of his sores in such a way, 
as first to infect and destroy the shepherd by his contagious presence. 


CHAPTER 7 
TO THINK THE SOUL CORPOREAL AN ERROR 


But if you say to me, He has not taught me this; nor have I by any means given my assent to this 
erroneous opinion of his, however much I was enchanted by the sweetness of his eloquent and elegant 
discourse; then I earnestly thank God. Still I cannot help asking, why, even with kisses, as the report goes, 
you expressed your gratitude to him for having taught you what you were ignorant of, previous to hearing 
his discussion. Now if it be a false report which makes you to have done and said so much, then I beg you 
to be kind enough to give me this assurance, that the idle rumour may be stopped by your own written 
authority. If, however, it is true that you bestowed your thanks with such humility upon this man, I should 
rejoice, indeed, if he has not taught you to believe the opinion which I have already pointed out as a 
detestable one, and to be carefully avoided as such. Nor shall I find fault [IV.] if your humble thanks to 
your instructor were further earned by your having acquired from discussions with him some other true 
and useful knowledge. But may I ask you what it is? Is it that the soul is not spirit, but body? Well, I really 
do not think ignorance on such a point is any great injury to Christian learning; and if you indulge in more 
subtle disputes about the different kinds of bodily substance, I think the information you obtain is more 
difficult than serviceable. If, however, the Lord will that I should write to this young man himself, as I 
desire to do, then perhaps your loving self will know to what extent you are not indebted to him for your 
instruction; although you rejoice in what you have learnt from him. And now I request you not to feel 
annoyance in writing me an answer; so that what is clearly useful and pertinent to our indispensable faith 
may not by any chance turn out to be something different. 


CHAPTER 8 
THE THIRST OF THE RICH MAN IN HELL DOES NOT PROVE THE SOUL TO BE CORPOREAL 


Now with regard to the point, which with perfect propriety and great soundness of view he believes, that 
souls after quitting the body are judged, before they come to that final judgment to which they must 
submit when their bodies are restored to them, and are either tormented or glorified in the very same 
flesh wherein they once lived here on earth; is it, let me ask you, the case that you were really ignorant of 
this? Who ever had his mind so obstinately set against the gospel as not to hear these truths, and after 
hearing to believe them, in the parable of the poor man who was carried away after death to Abraham’s 
bosom, and of the rich man who is set forth as suffering torment in hell? But has this man taught you how 
it was that the soul apart from the body could crave from the beggar’s finger a drop of water; when he 
himself confessed, that the soul did not require bodily aliment except for the purpose of protecting the 


perishing body which encloses it from dissolution? These are his words: “Is it,” asks he, “because the soul 
craves meat and drink, that we suppose material food passes into it?” Then shortly afterwards he says: 
“From this circumstance it is understood and proved, that the sustenance of meat and drink is not wanted 
for the soul, but for the body: for which clothing also, in addition to food, is provided in like manner; so 
that the supplying of food seems to be necessary to that nature, which is also fitted for wearing clothes.” 
This opinion of his he expounds clearly enough; but he adds some illustrative similes, and says: “Now 
what do we suppose the occupier of a house does on an inspection of his dwelling? If he observe the 
tenement has a shaky roof, or a nodding wall, or a weak foundation, does he not fetch girders and build up 
buttresses, in order that he may succeed in propping up by his care and diligence the fabric which 
threatened to fall, so that in the dangerous plight of the residence the peril which evidently overhung the 
occupier might be warded off? From this simile,” says he, “see how the soul craves for its flesh, from 
which it undoubtedly conceives the craving itself.” Such are the very lucid and adequate words in which 
this young person has explained his ideas: he asserts that it is not the soul, but the body, which requires 
food; out of a careful regard, no doubt, of the former for the latter, as one that occupies a dwelling-house, 
and by a prudent repair prevents the downfall with which the fleshly tenement was threatened. Well, now, 
let him go on to explain to you what probable ruin this particular soul of the rich man was so eager to 
prevent by propping up, seeing that it no longer possessed a mortal body, and yet suffered thirst, and 
begged for the drop of water from the poor man’s finger. Here is a good knotty question for this astute 
instructor of elderly men to exercise himself on; let him inquire, and find a solution if he can: for what 
purpose did that soul in hell beg the aliment of ever so small a drop of water, when it had no ruinous 
tenement to support? 


CHAPTER 9 [V.] 


HOW COULD THE INCORPOREAL GOD BREATHE OUT OF HIMSELF A CORPOREAL SUBSTANCE? 


In that he believes God to be truly incorporeal, I congratulate him that herein, at all events, he has kept 
himself uninfluenced by the ravings of Tertullian. For he insisted, that as the soul is corporeal, so likewise 
is God. It is therefore specially surprising that our author, who differs from Tertullian in this point, yet 
labours to persuade us that the incorporeal God does not make the soul out of nothing, but exhales it as a 
corporeal breath out of Himself. What a wonderful learning that must be to which every age erects its 
attentive ears, and which contrives to gain for its disciples men of advanced years, and even presbyters! 
Let this eminent man read what he has written, read it in public; let him invite to hear the reading well- 
known persons and unknown ones, learned and unlearned. Old men, assemble with your younger 
instructors; learn what you used to know nothing about; hear now what you had never heard before. 
Behold, according to the teaching of this scribe, God creates a breath, not out of something else which 
exists in some way or other, and not out of that which absolutely has no existence; but out of that which 
He is Himself, perfectly incorporeal, He breathes a body so that He actually changes His own incorporeal 
nature into a body, before it undergoes the change into the body of sin. Does he say, that He does not 
change something out of His own nature, when He creates breath? Then, of course, He does not make 
that breath out of Himself: for He is not Himself one thing, and His nature another thing. What is this 
insane man thinking of? But if he says that God creates breath out of His own nature in such a way as to 
remain absolutely entire Himself, this is not the question. The question is, whether that which comes not 
of some previously created substance, nor from nothing, but from Him, is not what He is, that is, of the 
same nature and essence? Now He remains absolutely entire after the generation of His Son; but because 
He begat Him of His own nature, He did not beget a something which was different from that which He is 
Himself. For, putting to one side the circumstance that the Word took on Himself a human nature and 
became flesh, the Word who is the Son of God is another but not another thing: that is, He is another 
person but not a different nature. And whence does this come to pass, except from the fact that He is not 
created out of something else, or out of nothing, but was begotten out of Himself; not that He might be 
better than He was, but that He might be altogether even what He is of whom He is begotten; that is, of 
one and the same nature, equal, co-eternal, in every way like, equally unchangeable, equally invisible, 
equally incorporeal, equally God; in a word, that He might be altogether what the Father is, except that 
He actually is Himself the Son, and not the Father? But if He remains Himself the same God entire and 
unimpaired, but yet creates something different from Himself, and worse than Himself, not out of nothing, 
nor out of some other creature, but out of His very self; and that something emanates as a body out ofthe 
incorporeal God; then God forbid that a catholic should imbibe such an opinion, for it does not flow from 
the divine fountain, but it is a mere fiction of the human mind. 


CHAPTER 10 [VI.] 


CHILDREN MAY BE FOUND OF LIKE OR OF UNLIKE DISPOSITIONS WITH THEIR PARENTS 


Then, again, how ineptly he labours to free the soul, which he supposes to be corporeal, from the passions 
of the body, raising questions about the soul’s infancy; about the soul’s emotions, when paralysed and 
oppressed; about the amputation of bodily limbs, without cutting or dividing the soul. But in dealing with 
such points as these, my duty is to treat rather with him than with you; it is for him to labour to assign a 
reason for all he says. In this way we shall not seem to wish to be too importunate with an elderly man’s 


gravity on the subject of a young man’s work. As to the similarity of disposition to the parents which is 
discovered in their children, he does not dispute its coming from the soul’s seed. Accordingly, this is the 
opinion also of those persons who do away with the soul’s propagation; but the opposite party who 
entertain this theory do not place on this the weight of their assertion. For they observe also that children 
are unlike their parents in disposition; and the reason of this, as they suppose, is, that one and the same 
person very often has various dispositions himself, unlike each other,—not, of course, that he has received 
another soul, but that his life has undergone a change for the better or for the worse. So they say that 
there is no impossibility in a soul’s not possessing the same disposition which he had by whom it was 
propagated, seeing that the selfsame soul may have different dispositions at different times. If, therefore, 
you think that you have learnt this of him, that the soul does not come to us by natural transmission at 
birth,—I only wish that you had discovered from him the truth of the case,—I would with the greatest 
pleasure resign myself to your hands to learn the whole truth. But really to learn is one thing, and to seem 
to yourself to have learned is another thing. If, then, you suppose that you have learned what you still are 
ignorant of, you have evidently not learnt, but given a random credence to a pleasant hearsay. Falsity has 
stolen over you in the suavity. Now I do not say this from feeling as yet any certainty as to the proposition 
being false, which asserts that souls are created afresh by God’s inbreathing rather than derived from the 
parents at birth; for I think that this is a point which still requires proof from those who find themselves 
able to teach it. No; my reason for saying it is, that this person has discussed the whole subject in such a 
way as not only not to solve the point still in dispute, but even to indulge in statements which leave no 
doubt as to their falsity. In his desire to prove things of doubtful import, he has boldly stated things which 
undoubtedly merit reprobation. 


CHAPTER 11 [VII] 
VICTOR IMPLIES THAT THE SOUL HAD A “STATE” AND “MERIT” BEFORE INCARNATION 


Would you hesitate yourself to reprobate what he has said concerning the soul? “You will not have it,” he 
says, “that the soul contracts from the sinful flesh the health, to which holy state you can see it in due 
course pass by means of the flesh, so as to amend its state through that by which it had lost its merit? Or 
is it because baptism washes the body that what is believed to be conferred by baptism does not pass on 
to the soul or spirit? It is only right, therefore, that the soul should, by means of the flesh, repair that old 
condition which it had seemed to have gradually lost through the flesh, in order that it may begin a 
regenerate state by means of that whereby it had deserved to be polluted.” Now, do observe how grave an 
error this teacher has fallen into! He says that “the soul repairs its condition by means of the flesh 
through which it had lost its merit.” The soul, then, must have possessed some state and some good merit 
previous to the flesh, which he would have that it recovers through the flesh, when the flesh is cleansed in 
the laver of regeneration. Therefore, previous to the flesh, the soul had lived somewhere in a good state 
and merit, which state and merit it lost when it came into the flesh. His words are, “that the soul repairs 
by means of the flesh that primitive condition which it had seemed to have gradually lost through the 
flesh.” The soul, then, possessed before the flesh, an ancient condition (for his term “primitive” describes 
the antiquity of the state); and what could that ancient condition have possibly been, but a blessed and 
laudable state? Now, he avers that this happiness is recovered through the sacrament of baptism, 
although he will not admit that the soul derives its origin through propagation from that soul which was 
once manifestly happy in paradise. How is it, then, that in another passage he says that “he constantly 
affirms of the soul that it exists not by propagation, nor comes out of nothing, nor exists by its own self, 
nor previous to the body”? You see how in this place he insists that souls do exist prior to the body 
somewhere or other, and that in so happy a state that the same happiness is restored to them by means of 
baptism. But, as if forgetful of his own views, he goes on to speak of its “beginning a regenerate state by 
means of that,” meaning the flesh, “whereby it had deserved to be polluted.” In a previous statement he 
had indicated some good desert which had been lost by means of the flesh; now, however, he speaks of 
some evil desert, by means of which it had happened that the soul had to come, or be sent, into the flesh; 
for his words are, “By which it had deserved to be polluted;” and if it deserved to be polluted, its merits 
could not, of course, have been good. Pray let him tell us what sin it had committed previous to its 
pollution by the flesh, in consequence of which it merited such pollution by the flesh. Let him, if he can, 
explain to us a matter which is utterly beyond his power, because it is certainly far above his reach to 
discover what to tell us on this subject which shall be true. 


CHAPTER 12 [VHI.] 


HOW DID THE SOUL DESERVE TO BE INCARNATED? 


He also says some time afterwards: “The soul therefore, if it deserved to be sinful, although it could not 
have been sinful, yet did not remain in sin; because, as it was prefigured in Christ, it was bound not to be 
in a sinful state, even as it was unable to be.” Now, my brother, do you, I ask, really think thus? At any 
rate, have you formed such an opinion, after having read and duly considered his words, and after having 
reflected upon what extorted from you praise during his reading, and the expression of your gratitude 
after he had ended? I pray you, tell me what this means: “Although the soul deserved to be sinful, which 
could not have been sinful.” What mean his phrases, deserved and could not? For it could not possibly 


have deserved its alleged fate, unless it had been sinful; nor would it have been, unless it could have been, 
sinful,—so as, by committing sin previous to any evil desert, it might make for itself a position whence it 
might, under God’s desertion, advance to the commission of other sins. When he said, “which could not 
have been sinful,” did he mean, which would not have been able to be sinful, unless it came in the flesh? 
But how did it deserve a mission at all into a state where it could be sinful, when it could not possibly have 
become capable of sinning anywhere else, unless it entered that particular state? Let him, then, tell us 
how it so deserved. For if it deserved to become capable of sinning, it must certainly have already 
committed some sin, in consequence of which it deserved to be sinful again. These points, however, may 
perhaps appear to be obscure, or may be tauntingly said to be of such a character, but they are really 
most plain and clear. The truth is, he ought not to have said that “the soul deserved to become sinful 
through the flesh,” when he will never be able to discover any desert of the soul, either good or bad, 
previous to its being in the flesh. 


CHAPTER 13 [IX.] 
VICTOR TEACHES THAT GOD THWARTS HIS OWN PREDESTINATION 


Let us now go on to plainer matters. For while he was confined within these great straits, as to how souls 
can be held bound by the chain of original sin, when they derive not their origin from the soul which first 
sinned, but the Creator breathes them afresh at every birth into sinful flesh,—pure from all contagion and 
propagation of sin:—in order that he might avoid the objection being brought against his argument, that 
thus God makes them guilty by such insufflation, he first of all had recourse to the theory drawn from 
God’s prescience, that “He had provided redemption for them.” Infants are by the sacrament of this 
redemption baptized, so that the original sin which they contracted from the flesh is washed away, as if 
God were remedying His own acts for having made these souls polluted. But afterwards, when he comes 
to speak of those who receive no such assistance, but expire before they are baptized, he says: “In this 
place I do not offer myself as an authority, but I present you with an example by way of conjecture. We say, 
then, that some such method as this must be had recourse to in the case of infants, who, being 
predestinated for baptism, are yet, by the failing of this life, hurried away before they are born again in 
Christ. We read,” adds he, “it written of such, Speedily was he taken away, lest that wickedness should 
alter his understanding, or deceit beguile his soul. Therefore He hasted to take him away from among the 
wicked, for his soul pleased the Lord; and, being made perfect in a short time, he fulfilled a long time.” 
Now who would disdain having such a teacher as this? Is it the case, then, with infants, whom people 
usually wish to have baptized, even hurriedly, before they die, that, if they should be detained ever so 
short a time in this life, that they might be baptized, and then at once die, wickedness would alter their 
understanding, and deceit beguile their soul; and to prevent this happening to them, a hasty death came 
to their rescue, so that they were suddenly taken away before they were baptized? By their very baptism, 
then, they were changed for the worse, and beguiled by deceit, if it was after baptism that they were 
snatched away. O excellent teaching, worthy to be admired and closely followed! But he presumed greatly 
on the prudence of all you who were present at his reading, and especially on yours, to whom he 
addressed this treatise and handed it after the reading, in supposing that you would believe that the 
scripture he quoted was intended for the case of unbaptized infants, although it was written of the 
immature ages of all those saints whom foolish men deem to be hardly dealt with, whenever they are 
suddenly removed from the present life and are not permitted to attain to the years which people covet for 
themselves as a great gift of God. What, however, is the meaning of these words of his: “Infants 
predestinated for baptism, who are yet, by the failing of this life, hurried away before they are born again 
in Christ,” as if some power of fortune, or fate, or anything else you please, did not permit God to fulfil 
what He had fore-ordained? And how is it that He hurries them Himself away, when they have pleased 
Him? Then, does He really predestinate them to be baptized, and then Himself hinder the accomplishment 
of the very thing which He has predestinated? 


CHAPTER 14 [X.] 


VICTOR SENDS THOSE INFANTS WHO DIE UNBAPTIZED TO PARADISE AND THE HEAVENLY MANSIONS, BUT NOT 
TO THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


But I beg you mark how bold he is, who is displeased with hesitancy, which prefers to be cautious rather 
than overknowing in a question so profound as this: “I would be bold to say”—such are his words—” that 
they can attain to the forgiveness of their original sins, yet not so as to be admitted into the kingdom of 
heaven. Just as in the case of the thief on the cross, who confessed but was not baptized, the Lord did not 
give him the kingdom of heaven, but paradise; the words remaining accordingly in full force, Except a 
man be born again of water and of the Holy Ghost, he shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ This is 
especially true, inasmuch as the Lord acknowledges that in His Father’s house are many mansions, by 
which are indicated the many different merits of those who dwell in them; so that in these abodes the 
unbaptized is brought to forgiveness, and the baptized to the reward which by grace has been prepared 
for him.” You observe how the man keeps paradise and the mansions of the Father’s house distinct from 
the kingdom of heaven, so that even unbaptized persons may have an abundant provision in places of 
eternal happiness. Nor does he see, when he says all this, that he is so unwilling to distinguish the future 
abode of a baptized infant from the kingdom of heaven as to have no fear in keeping distinct therefrom 


the very house of God the Father, or the several parts thereof. For the Lord Jesus did not say: In all the 
created universe, or in any portion of that universe, but, “In my Father’s house, are many mansions.” But 
in what way shall an unbaptized person live in the house of God the Father, when he cannot possibly have 
God for his Father, except he be born again? He should not be so ungrateful to God, who has vouchsafed 
to deliver him from the sect of the Donatists or Rogatists, as to aim at dividing the house of God the 
Father, and to put one portion of it outside the kingdom of heaven, where the unbaptized may be able to 
dwell. And on what terms does he himself presume that he is to enter into the kingdom of heaven, when 
from that kingdom he excludes the house of the King Himself, in what part soever He pleases? From the 
case, however, of the thief who, when crucified at the Lord’s side, put his hope in the Lord who was 
crucified with him, and from the case of Dinocrates, the brother of St. Perpetua, he argues that even to 
the unbaptized may be given the remission of sins and an abode with the blessed; as if any one unbelief in 
whom would be a sin, had shown him that the thief and Dinocrates had not been baptized. Concerning 
these cases, however, I have more fully explained my views in the book which I wrote to our brother 
Renatus. This your loving self will be able to ascertain if you will condescend to read the book; for I am 
sure our brother will not find it in his heart to refuse you, if you ask him the loan of it. 


CHAPTER 15 [XI.] 


VICTOR “DECIDES” THAT OBLATIONS SHOULD BE OFFERED UP FOR THOSE WHO DIE UNBAPTIZED 


Still he chafes with indecision, and is well-nigh suffocated in the terrible straits of his theory; for very 
likely he descries with a more sensitive eye than you, the amount of evil which he enunciates, to the effect 
that original sin in infants is effaced without Christ’s sacrament of baptism. It is, indeed, for the purpose 
of finding an escape to some extent, and tardily, in the Church’s sacraments that he says: “In their behalf I 
most certainly decide that constant oblations and incessant sacrifices must be offered up on the part of 
the holy priests.” Well, then, you may take him if you like for your arbiter, if it were not enough to have 
him as your instructor. Let him decide that you must offer up the sacrifice of Christ’s body even for those 
who have not been incorporated into Christ. Now this is quite a novel idea, and foreign to the Church’s 
discipline and the rule of truth: and yet, when daring to propound it in his books, he does not modestly 
say, I rather think; he does not say, I suppose; he does not say, I am of opinion; nor does he say, I at least 
would suggest, or mention;—but he says, I give it as my decision; so that, should we be (as might be 
likely) offended by the novelty or the perverseness of his opinion, we might be overawed by the authority 
of his judicial determination. It is your own concern, my brother, how to be able to bear him as your 
instructor in these views. Catholic priests, however, of right feeling (and among them you ought to take 
your place) could never keep quiet—God forbid it—and hear this man pronounce his decisions, when they 
would wish him rather to recover his senses, and be sorry both for having entertained such opinions, and 
for having gone so far as to commit them to writing, and chastise himself with the most wholesome 
discipline of repentance. “Now it is,” says he; “on this example of the Maccabees who fell in battle that I 
ground the necessity of doing this. When they offered stealthily some interdicted sacrifices, and after they 
had fallen in the battle, we find,” says he, “that this remedial measure was at once resorted to by the 
priests,—sacrifices were offered up to liberate their souls, which had been bound by the guilt of their 
forbidden conduct.” But he says all this, as if (according to his reading of the story) those atoning 
sacrifices were offered up for uncircumcised persons, as he has decided that these sacrifices of ours must 
be offered up for unbaptized persons. For circumcision was the sacrament of that period, which 
prefigured the baptism of our day. 


CHAPTER 16 [XII.] 


VICTOR PROMISES TO THE UNBAPTIZED PARADISE AFTER THEIR DEATH, AND THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN AFTER 
THEIR RESURRECTION, ALTHOUGH HE ADMITS THAT THIS OPPOSES CHRIST’S STATEMENT 


But your friend, in comparison with what he has shown himself to be further on, thus far makes mistakes 
which one may somewhat tolerate. He apparently felt some disposition to relent; not, to be sure, at what 
he ought to have misgivings about, namely, for having ventured to assert that original sin is relaxed even 
in the case of the unbaptized, and that remission is given to them of all their sins, so that they are 
admitted into paradise, that is, to a place of great happiness, and possess a claim to the happy mansions 
in our Father’s house; but he seems to have entertained some regret at having conceded to them abodes 
of lesser blessedness outside the kingdom of heaven. Accordingly he goes on to say, “Or if any one is 
perhaps reluctant to believe that paradise is bestowed as a temporary and provisional gift on the soul of 
the thief or of Dinocrates (for there remains for them still, in the resurrection, the reward of the kingdom 
of heaven), although that principal passage stands in the way,—Except a man be born again of water and 
of the Spirit, he shall not enter into the kingdom of God.’—he may yet hold my assent as ungrudgingly 
given to this point; only let him magnify both the aim and the effect of the divine compassion and fore- 
knowledge.” These words have I copied, as I read them in his second book. Well, now, could any one have 
shown on this erroneous point greater boldness, recklessness, or presumption? He actually quotes and 
calls attention to the Lord’s weighty sentence, encloses it in a statement of his own, and then says, 
“Although the opinion is opposed to the principal passage,’ Except a man be born again of water and of 
the Spirit, he shall not enter into the kingdom of God;’” he dares then to lift his haughty head in censure 
against the Prince’s judgment: “He may yet hold my assent as ungrudgingly given to this point;” and he 


explains his point to be, that the souls of unbaptized persons have a claim to paradise as a temporary gift; 
and in this class he mentions the dying thief and Dinocrates, as if he were prescribing, or rather 
prejudging, their destination; moreover, in the resurrection, he will have them transferred to a better 
provision, even making them receive the reward of the kingdom of heaven. “Although,” says he, “this is 
opposed to the sentence of the Prince.” Now, do you, my brother, I pray you, seriously consider this 
question: What sentence of the Prince shall that man deserve to have passed upon him, who imposes on 
any person an assent of his own which runs counter to the authority of the Prince Himself? 


CHAPTER 17 


DISOBEDIENT COMPASSION AND COMPASSIONATE DISOBEDIENCE REPROBATED. MARTYRDOM IN LIEU OF 
BAPTISM 


The new-fangled Pelagian heretics have been most justly condemned by the authority of catholic councils 
and of the Apostolic See, on the ground of their having dared to give to unbaptized infants a place of rest 
and salvation, even apart from the kingdom of heaven. This they would not have dared to do, if they did 
not deny their having original sin, and the need of its remission by the sacrament of baptism. This man, 
however, professes the catholic belief on this point, admitting that infants are tied in the bonds of original 
sin, and yet he releases them from these bonds without the laver of regeneration, and after death, in his 
compassion, he admits them into paradise; while, with a still ampler compassion, he introduces them after 
the resurrection even to the kingdom of heaven. Such compassion did Saul see fit to assume when he 
spared the king whom God commanded to be slain; deservedly, however, was his disobedient compassion, 
or (if you prefer it) his compassionate disobedience, reprobated and condemned, that man may be on his 
guard against extending mercy to his fellow-man, in opposition to the sentence of Him by whom man was 
made. Truth, by the mouth of Itself incarnate, proclaims as if in a voice of thunder: “Except a man be born 
again of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” And in order to except martyrs 
from this sentence, to whose lot it has fallen to be slain for the name of Christ before being washed in the 
baptism of Christ, He says in another passage, “He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” And so far 
from promising the abolition of original sin to any one who has not been regenerated in the laver of 
Christian faith, the apostle exclaims, “By the offence of one, judgment came upon all men to 
condemnation.” And as a counterbalance against this condemnation, the Lord exhibits the help of His 
salvation alone, saying, “He that believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall 
be damned.” Now the mystery of this believing in the case of infants is completely effected by the 
response of the sureties by whom they are taken to baptism; and unless this be effected, they all pass by 
the offence of one into condemnation. And yet, in opposition to such clear declarations uttered by the 
Truth, forth marches before all men a vanity which is more foolish than pitiful, and says: Not only do 
infants not pass into condemnation, though no laver of Christian faith absolves them from the chain of 
original sin, but they even after death have an intermediate enjoyment of the felicities of paradise, and 
after the resurrection they shall possess even the happiness of the kingdom of heaven. Now, would this 
man dare to say all this in opposition to the firmly-established catholic faith, if he had not presumptuously 
undertaken to solve a question which transcends his powers touching the origin of the soul? 


CHAPTER 18 [XIII.] 
VICTOR’S DILEMMA AND FALL 


For he is hemmed in within terrible straits by those who make the natural inquiry: “Why has God visited 
on the soul so unjust a punishment as to have willed to relegate it into a body of sin, since by its 
consorting with the flesh that began to be sinful, which else could not have been sinful?” For, of course, 
they say: “The soul could not have been sinful, if God had not commingled it in the participation of sinful 
flesh.” Well, this opponent of mine was unable to discover the justice of God’s doing this, especially in 
consequence of the eternal damnation of infants who die without the remission of original sin by baptism; 
and his inability was equally great in finding out why the good and righteous God both bound the souls of 
infants, who He foresaw would derive no advantage from the sacrament of Christian grace, with the chain 
of original sin, by sending them into the body which they derive from Adam,—the souls themselves being 
free from all taint of propagation,—and by this means also made them amenable to eternal damnation. No 
less was he unwilling to admit that these very souls likewise derived their sinful origin from that one 
primeval soul. And so he preferred escaping by a miserable shipwreck of faith, rather than to furl his sails 
and steady his oars, in the voyage of his controversy, and by such prudent counsel check the fatal 
rashness of his course. Worthless in his youthful eye was our aged caution; just as if this most 
troublesome and perilous question of his was more in need of a torrent of eloquence than the counsel of 
prudence. And this was foreseen even by himself, but to no purpose; for, as if to set forth the points which 
were objected to him by his opponents, he says: “After them other reproachful censures are added to the 
querulous murmurings of those who rail against us; and, as if tossed about in a whirlwind, we are dashed 
repeatedly among huge rocks.” After saying this, he propounded for himself the very dangerous question, 
which we have already treated, wherein he has wrecked the catholic faith, unless by a real repentance he 
shall have repaired the faith which he had shattered. That whirlwind and those rocks I have myself 
avoided, unwilling to entrust my frail barque to their dangers; and when writing on this subject I have 
expressed myself in such a way as rather to explain the grounds of my hesitancy, than to exhibit the 


rashness of presumption. This little work of mine excited his derision, when he met with it at your house, 
and in utter recklessness he flung himself upon the reef: he showed more spirit than wisdom in his 
conduct. To what lengths, however, that over-confidence of his led him, I suppose that you can now 
yourself perceive. But I give heartier thanks to God, since you even before this descried it. For all the 
while he was refusing to check his headlong career, when the issue of his course was still in doubt, he 
alighted on his miserable enterprise, and maintained that God, in the case of infants who died without 
Christian regeneration, conferred upon them paradise at once, and ultimately the kingdom of heaven. 


CHAPTER 19 [XIV] 
VICTOR RELIES ON AMBIGUOUS SCRIPTURES 


The passages of Scripture, indeed, which he has adduced in the attempt to prove from them that God did 
not derive human souls by propagation from the primitive soul, but as in that first instance that He formed 
them by breathing them into each individual, are so uncertain and ambiguous, that they can with the 
utmost facility be taken in a different sense from that which he would assign to them. This point I have 
already demonstrated with sufficient clearness, I think in the book which I addressed to that friend 0 ours, 
of whom I have made mention above. The passages which he has used for his proofs inform us that God 
gives, or makes, or fashion men’s souls; but whence He gives them, or of what He makes or fashions 
them, they tell us nothing: they leave untouched the question whether it be by propagation from the first 
soul or by insufflation, like the first soul. This writer however, simply because he reads that God “giveth” 
souls, “hath made” souls, “formeth” souls, supposes that these phrases amount to a denial of the 
propagation of souls; whereas, by the testimony of the same scripture, God gives men their bodies, or 
makes them, or fashions and forms them; although no one doubts that the said bodies are given, made, 
and formed by Him by seminal propagation. 


CHAPTER 20 


VICTOR QUOTES SCRIPTURES FOR THEIR SILENCE, AND NEGLECTS THE BIBLICAL USAGE 


As for the passage which affirms that “God hath made of one blood all nations of men,” and that in which 
Adam says, “This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh,” inasmuch as it is not said in the one, “of 
one soul,” and in the other, “soul of my soul,” he supposes that it is denied that children’s souls come from 
their parents, or the first woman’s from her husband just as if, forsooth, had the sentence run in the way 
suggested, “of one soul,” instead of “of one blood,” anything else than the whole human being could be 
understood, without any denial of the propagation of the body. So likewise, if it had been said, “soul of my 
soul,” the flesh would not be denied, of course, which evidently had been taken out of the man. Constantly 
does Holy Scripture indicate the whole by a part, and a part by the whole. For certainly, if in the passage 
which this man has quoted as his proof it had been said that the human race had been made, not “of one 
blood,” but “of one man,” it could not have prejudiced the opinion of those who deny the propagation of 
souls, although man is not soul alone, nor only flesh, but both. For they would have their answer ready to 
this effect, that the Scripture here might have meant to indicate a part by the whole, that is to say, the 
flesh only by the entire human being. In like manner, they who maintain the propagation of souls contend 
that in the passage where it is said, “of one blood,” the human being is implied by the term “blood,” on the 
principle of the whole being expressed by a part. For just as the one party seems to be assisted by the 
expression, “of one blood,” instead of the phrase, “of one man,” so the other side evidently gets 
countenance from the statement being so plainly written, “By one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for in him all sinned,” instead of its being said, “in whom 
the flesh of all sinned.” Similarly, as one party seems to receive assistance from the fact that Scripture 
says, “This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh,” on the ground that a part covers the whole; 
so, again, the other side derives some advantage from what is written in the immediate sequel of the 
passage, “She shall be called woman, because she was taken out of her husband.” For, according to their 
contention, the latter clause should have run, “Because her flesh was taken out of her husband,” if it was 
not true that the entire woman, soul and all, but only her flesh, was taken out of man. The fact, however, 
of the whole matter is simply this, that after hearing both sides, anybody whose judgment is free from 
party prejudice sees at once that loose quotation is unavailing in this controversy; for against one party, 
which maintains the opinion of the propagation of souls, those passages must not be adduced which 
mention only a part, inasmuch as the Scripture might mean by the part to imply the whole in all such 
passages; as, for instance, when we read, “The Word was made flesh,” we of course understand not the 
flesh only, but the entire human being; nor against the other party, who deny this doctrine of the soul’s 
propagation, is it of any avail to quote those passages which do not mention a part of the human being, 
but the whole; because in these the Scripture might possibly mean to imply a part by the whole; as we 
confess that Christ was buried, whereas it was only His flesh that was laid in the sepulchre. We therefore 
say, that on such grounds there is no ground on the one hand for rashly constructing, nor on the other 
hand for, with equal rashness, demolishing the theory of propagation; but we add this advice, that other 
passages be duly looked out, such as admit of no ambiguity. 


CHAPTER 21 [XV.] 
VICTOR’S PERPLEXITY AND FAILURE 


For these reasons I fail thus far to discover what this instructor has taught you, and what grounds you 
have for the gratitude you have lavished upon him. For the question remains just as it was, which inquires 
about the origin of souls, whether God gives, forms, and makes them for men by propagating them from 
that one soul which He breathed into the first man, or whether it is by His own inbreathing that He does 
this in every case, as He did for the first man. For that God does form, and make, and bestow souls on 
men, the Christian faith does not hesitate to aver. Now, when this person endeavoured to solve the 
question without gauging his own resources, by denying the propagation of souls, and asserting that the 
Creator inbreathed them into men pure from all contagion of sin,—not out of nothing, but out of Himself, 
—He dishonoured the very nature of God by opprobriously attributing mutability to it, an imputation 
which was necessarily untenable. Then, desirous of avoiding all implication which might lead to God’s 
being deemed unrighteous, if He ties with the bond of original sin souls which are pure of all actual sin, 
although not redeemed by Christian regeneration, he has given utterance to words and sentiments which 
I only wish he had not taught you. For he has accorded to unbaptized infants such happiness and salvation 
as even the Pelagian heresy could not have ventured on doing. And yet for all this, when the question 
touches the many thousands of infants who are born of the ungodly, and die among the ungodly,—I do not 
mean those whom charitable persons are unable to assist by baptism, however desirous of doing so, but 
those of whose baptism nobody either has been able or shall be able to think, and for whom no one has 
offered or is likely to offer the sacrifice which, as this instructor of yours thought, ought to be offered even 
for those who have not been baptized,—he has discovered no means of solving it. If he were questioned 
concerning them, what their souls deserved that God should involve them in sinful flesh to incur eternal 
damnation, never to be washed in the laver of baptism, nor atoned for by the sacrifice of Christ’s body and 
blood, he will then either feel himself at an utter loss, and so will regard our hesitation with a real, though 
tardy favour; or else will determine that Christ’s body must be offered for all those infants which all the 
world over die without Christian baptism (their names having been never heard of, since they are 
unknown in the Church of Christ), although not incorporated into the body of Christ. 


CHAPTER 22 [XVI.] 
PETER’S RESPONSIBILITY IN THE CASE OF VICTOR 


Far be it from you, my brother, that such views should be pleasant to you, or that you should either feel 
pleasure in having acquired them, or presume ever to teach them. Otherwise, even he would be a far 
better man than yourself. Because at the commencement of his first book he has prefixed the following 
modest and humble preface: “Though I desire to comply with your request, I am only affording a clear 
proof of my presumption.” And a little further on he says, “Inasmuch as I am, indeed, by no means 
confident of being able to prove what I may have advanced; and moreover I should always be anxious not 
to insist on any opinion of my own, if it is found to be an improbable one; and it would be my hearty 
desire, in case my own judgment is condemned, earnestly to follow better and truer views. For as it shows 
evidence of the best intention, and a laudable purpose, to permit yourself to be easily led to truer views of 
a subject; so it betokens an obstinate and depraved mind to refuse to turn quickly aside into the pathway 
of reason.” Now, as he said all this sincerely, and still feels as he spoke, he no doubt entertains a very 
hopeful feeling about a right issue. In similar strain he concludes his second book: “You must not think,” 
says he, “that there is any chance of its ever recoiling invidiously against you, that I constitute you the 
judge of my words. And lest by chance the sharp eye of some inquisitive reader may have opportunity of 
turning up and encountering any possible vestiges of elemental error which may be left behind on my 
illegal sheets, I beg you to tear up page after page with unsparing hand, if need be; and after expending 
on me your critical censure, punish me further, by smearing out the very ink which has given form to my 
worthless words; so that, having your full opportunity, you may prevent all ridicule, on the score either of 
the favourable opinion you so strongly entertain of me, or of the inaccuracies which lurk in my writings.” 


CHAPTER 23 [XVII.] 
WHO THEY ARE THAT ARE NOT INJURED BY READING INJURIOUS BOOKS 


Forasmuch, then, as he has both commenced and terminated his books with such safeguards, and has 
placed on your shoulders the religious burden of their correction and emendation, I only trust that he may 
find in you all that he has asked you for, that you may “correct him righteously in mercy, and reprove him; 
whilst the oil of the sinner which anoints his head” is absent from your hands and eyes,—even the 
indecent compliance of the flatterer, and the deceitful leniency of the sycophant. If, however, you decline 
to apply correction when you see anything to amend, you offend against love; but if he does not appear to 
you to require correction, because you think him to be right in his opinions, then you are wise against 
truth. He, therefore, is a better man (since he is only too ready to be corrected, if a true censurer be at 
hand) than yourself, if either knowing him to be in error you despise him with derision, or ignorant of his 
wandering course you at the same time closely follow his error. Everything, therefore, which you find in 
the books that he has addressed and forwarded to you, I beg you to consider with sobriety and vigilance; 


and you will perhaps make fuller discoveries than I have myself of statements which deserve to be 
censured. And as for such of their contents as are worthy of praise and approbation,—whatever good you 
have learnt therein, and by his instruction, which perhaps you were really ignorant of before, tell us 
plainly what it is, that all may know that it was for this particular benefit that you expressed your 
obligations to him, and not for the manifold statements in his books which call for their disapproval,—all, I 
mean, who, like yourself, heard him read his writings, or who afterwards read the same for themselves: 
lest in his ornate style they may drink poison, as out of a choice goblet, at your instance, though not after 
your own example, because they know not precisely what it is you have drunk yourself, and what you have 
left untasted, and because, from your high character, they suppose that whatever is drunk out of this 
fountain would be for their health. For what else are hearing, and reading, and copiously depositing 
things in the memory, than several processes of drinking? The Lord, however, foretold concerning His 
faithful followers, that even “if they should drink any deadly thing, it should not hurt them.” And thus it 
happens that they who read with judgment, and bestow their approbation on whatever is commendable 
according to the rule of faith, and disapprove of things which ought to be reprobated, even if they commit 
to their memory statements which are declared to be worthy of disapproval, they receive no harm from 
the poisonous and depraved nature of the sentences. To myself, through the Lord’s mercy, it can never 
become a matter of the least regret, that, actuated by our previous love, I have given your reverend and 
religious self advice and warning on these points, in whatever way you may receive the admonition for 
which I have regarded you as possessing the first claim upon me. Abundant thanks, indeed, shall I give 
unto Him in whose mercy it is most salutary to put one’s trust, if this letter of mine shall either find or else 
make your faith both free from the depraved and erroneous opinions which I have been able herein to 
point out from this man’s books, and sound in catholic integrity. 


Book III 


Addressed to Vincentius Victor 


Augustin points out to Vincentius Victor the corrections which he ought to make in his books concerning 
the origin of the soul, if he wishes to be a Catholic. Those opinions also which had been already refuted in 
the preceding books addressed to Renatus and Peter, Augustin briefly censures in this third book, which is 
written to Victor himself: moreover, he classifies them under eleven heads of error. 


CHAPTER 1 [I.] 
AUGUSTIN’S PURPOSE IN WRITING 


As to that which I have thought it my duty to write to you, my much-loved son Victor, I would have you to 
entertain this above all other thoughts in your mind, if I seemed to despise you, that it was certainly not 
my intention to do so. At the same time I must beg of you not to abuse our condescension in such a way as 
to suppose that you possess my approval merely because you have not my contempt. For it is not to follow, 
but to correct you, that I give you my love; and since I by no means despair of the possibility of your 
amendment, I do not want you to be surprised at my inability to despise the man who has my love. Now, 
since it was my bounden duty to love you before you had united with us, in order that you might become a 
catholic; how much more ought I now to love you since your union with us, to prevent your becoming a 
new heretic, and that you may become so firm a catholic that no heretic may be able to withstand you! So 
far as appears from the mental endowments which God has largely bestowed upon you, you would be 
undoubtedly a wise man if you only did not believe that you were one already, and begged of Him who 
maketh men wise, with a pious, humble, and earnest prayer, that you might become one, and preferred 
not to be led astray with error rather than to be honoured with the flattery of those who go astray. 


CHAPTER 2 [II.] 


WHY VICTOR ASSUMED THE NAME OF VINCENTIUS. THE NAMES OF EVIL MEN OUGHT NEVER TO BE ASSUMED 
BY OTHER PERSONS 


The first thing which caused me some anxiety about you was the title which appeared in your books with 
your name; for on inquiring of those who knew you, and were probably your associates in opinion, who 
Vincentius Victor was, I found that you had been a Donatist, or rather a Rogatist, but had lately come into 
communion with the catholic Church. Now, while I was rejoicing, as one naturally does at the recovery of 
those whom he sees rescued from that system of error,—and in your case my joy was all the greater 
because I saw that your ability, which so much delighted me in your writings, had not remained behind 
with the enemies of truth,—additional information was given me by your friends which caused me sorrow 
amid my joy, to the effect that you wished to have the name Vincentius prefixed to your own name, 
inasmuch as you still held in affectionate regard the successor of Rogatus, who bore this name, as a great 
and holy man, and that for this reason you wished his name to become your surname. Some persons also 
told me that you had, moreover, boasted about his having appeared in some sort of a vision to you, and 
assisted you in composing those books the subject of which I have discussed with you in this small work of 
mine, and to such an extent as to dictate to you himself the precise topics and arguments which you were 
to write about. Now, if all this be true, I no longer wonder at your having been able to make those 
statements which, if you will only lend a patient ear to my admonition, and with the attention of a catholic 
duly consider and weigh those books, you will undoubtedly come to regret having ever advanced. For he 
who, according to the apostle’s portrait, “transforms himself into an angel of light,” has transformed 
himself before you into a shape which you believe to have been, or still to be, an angel of light. In this way, 
indeed, he is less able to deceive catholics when his transformations are not into angels of light, but into 
heretics; now, however, that you are a catholic, I should be sorry for you to be beguiled by him. He will 
certainly feel torture at your having learnt the truth, and so much the more in proportion to the pleasure 
he formerly experienced in having persuaded you to believe error. With a view, however, to your refraining 
from loving a dead person, when the love can neither be serviceable to yourself nor profitable to him, I 
advise you to consider for a moment this one point—that he is not, of course, a just and holy man, since 
you withdrew yourself from the snares of the Donatists or Rogatists on the score of their heresy; but if you 
do think him to be just and holy, you ruin yourself by holding communion with catholics. You are, indeed, 
only feigning yourself a catholic if you are in mind the same as he was on whom you bestow your love; and 
you are aware how terribly the Scripture has spoken on this subject: “The Holy Spirit of discipline will flee 
from the man who feigns.” If, however, you are sincere in communicating with us, and do not merely 
pretend to be a catholic, how is it that you still love a dead man to such a degree as to be willing even now 


to boast of the name of one in whose errors you no longer permit yourself to be held? We really do not like 
your having such a surname, as if you were the monument of a dead heretic. Nor do we like your book to 
have such a title as we should say was a false one if we read it on his tomb. For we are sure Vincentius is 
not Victor, the conqueror, but Victus, the conquered;—may it be, however, with fruitful effect, even as we 
wish you to be conquered by the truth! And yet your thought was an astute and skilful one, when you 
designated the books, which you wish us to suppose were dictated to you by his inspiration, by the name 
of Vincentius Victor; as much as to intimate that it was rather he than you who wished to be designated by 
the victorious appellation, as having been himself the conqueror of error, by revealing to you what were to 
be the contents of your written treatise. But of what avail is all this to you, my son? Be, I pray you, a true 
catholic, not a feigned one, lest the Holy Spirit should flee from you, and that Vincentius be unable to 
profit you at all, into whom the most malignant spirit of error has transformed himself for the purpose of 
deceiving you; for it is from that one that all these evil opinions have proceeded, notwithstanding the 
artful fraud which has persuaded you to the contrary. If this admonition shall only induce you to correct 
these errors with the humility of a God-fearing man and the peaceful submission of a catholic, they will be 
regarded as the mistakes of an over-zealous young man, who is eager rather to amend them than to 
persevere in them. But if he shall have by his influence prevailed on you to contend for these opinions 
with obstinate perseverance, which God forbid, it will in such a case be necessary to condemn them and 
their author as heretical, as is required by the pastoral and remedial nature of the Church’s charge, to 
check the dire contagion before it quietly spreads through the heedless masses, while wholesome 
correction is neglected, under the name but without the reality of love. 


CHAPTER 3 [III.] 


HE ENUMERATES THE ERRORS WHICH HE DESIRES TO HAVE AMENDED IN THE BOOKS OF VINCENTIUS VICTOR. 
THE FIRST ERROR 


If you ask me what the particular errors are, you may read what I have written to our brethren, that 
servant of God Renatus, and the presbyter Peter, to the latter of whom you yourself thought it necessary 
to write the very works of which we are now treating, “in obedience,” as you allege, “to his own wish and 
request.” Now, they will, I doubt not, lend you my treatises for your perusal if you should like it, and even 
press them upon your attention without being asked. But be that as it may, I will not miss this present 
opportunity of informing you what amendments I desire to have made in these writings of yours, as well 
as in your belief. The first is, that you will have it that “The soul was not so made by God that He made it 
out of nothing, but out of His own very self.” Here you do not reflect what the necessary conclusion is, 
that the soul must be of the nature of God; and you know very well, of course, how impious such an 
opinion is. Now, to avoid such impiety as this, you ought so to say that God is the Author of the soul as 
that it was made by Him, but not of Him. For whatever is of Him (as, for instance, His only-begotten Son) 
is of the self-same nature as Himself. But, that the soul might not be of the same nature as its Creator, it 
was made by Him, but not of Him. Or, then, tell me whence it is, or else confess that it is of nothing. What 
do you mean by that expression of yours, “That it is a certain particle of an exhalation from the nature of 
God”? Do you mean to say, then, that the exhalation itself from the nature of God, to which the particle in 
question belongs, is not of the same nature as God is Himself? If this be your meaning, then God made out 
of nothing that exhalation of which you will have the soul to be a particle. Or, if not out of nothing, pray 
tell me of what God made it? If He made it out of Himself, it follows that He is Himself (what should never 
be affirmed) the material of which His own work is formed. But you go on to say: “When however, He 
made the exhalation or breath out of Himself, He remained at the same time whole and entire;” just as if 
the light of a candle did not also remain entire when another candle is lighted from it, and yet be of the 
same nature, and not another. 


CHAPTER 4 [IV.] 
VICTOR’S SIMILE TO SHOW THAT GOD CAN CREATE BY BREATHING WITHOUT IMPARTATION OF HIS SUBSTANCE 


“But,” you say, “when we inflate a bag, no portion of our nature or quality is poured into the bag, while 
the very breath, by the current of which the filled bag is extended, is emitted from us without the least 
diminution of ourselves.” Now, you enlarge and dwell upon these words of yours, and inculcate the simile 
as necessary for our understanding how it is that God, without any injury to His own nature, makes the 
soul out of His own self, and how, when it is thus made out of Himself, it is not what Himself is. For you 
ask: “Is this inflation of the bag a portion of our own soul? Or do we create human beings when we inflate 
bags? Or do we suffer any injury in anything at all when we impart our breath by inflation on diverse 
things? But we suffer no injury when we transfer breath from ourselves to anything, nor do we ever 
remember experiencing any damage to ourselves from inflating a bag, the full quality and entire quantity 
of our breath remaining in us notwithstanding the process.” Now, however elegant and applicable this 
simile seems to you, I beg you to consider how greatly it misleads you. For you affirm that the incorporeal 
God breathes out a corporeal soul,—not made out of nothing, but out of Himself,—whereas the breath 
which we ourselves emit is corporeal, although of a more subtle nature than our bodies; nor do we exhale 
it out of our soul, but out of the air through internal functions in our bodily structure. Our lungs, like a 
pair of bellows, are moved by the soul (at the command of which also the other members of the body are 
moved), for the purpose of inhaling and exhaling the atmospheric air. For, besides the aliments, solid or 


fluid, which constitute our meat and drink, God has surrounded us with this third aliment of the 
atmosphere which we breathe; and that with so good effect, that we can live for some time without meat 
and drink, but we could not possibly subsist for a moment without this third aliment, which the air, 
surrounding us on all sides, supplies us with as we breathe and respire. And as our meat and drink have 
to be not only introduced into the body, but also to be expelled by passages formed for the purpose, to 
prevent injury accruing either way (from either not entering or not quitting the body); so this third airy 
aliment (not being permitted to remain within us, and thus not becoming corrupt by delay, but being 
expelled as soon as it is introduced) has been furnished, not with different, but with the self-same 
channels both for its entrance and for its exit, even the mouth, or the nostrils, or both together. 


CHAPTER 5 


EXAMINATION OF VICTOR'S SIMILE: DOES MAN GIVE OUT NOTHING BY BREATHING? 


Prove now yourself what I say, for your own satisfaction in your own case; emit breath by exhalation, and 
see whether you can continue long without catching back your breath; then again catch it back by 
inhalation, and see what discomfort you experience unless you again emit it. Now, when we inflate a bag, 
as you prescribe, we do, in fact, the same thing which we do to maintain life, except that in the case of the 
artificial experiment our inhalation is somewhat stronger, in order that we may emit a stronger breath, so 
as to fill and distend the bag by compressing the air we blow into it, rather in the manner of a hard puff 
than of the gentle process of ordinary breathing and respiration. On what ground, then, do you say, “We 
suffer no injury whenever we transfer breath from ourselves to any object, nor do we ever remember 
experiencing any damage to ourselves from inflating a bag, the full quality and entire quantity of our own 
breath remaining in us notwithstanding the process”? It is very plain, my son, if ever you have inflated a 
bag, that you did not carefully observe your own performance. For you do not perceive what you lose by 
the act of inflation by reason of the immediate recovery of your breath. But you can learn all this with the 
greatest ease if you would simply prefer doing so to stiffly maintaining your own statements for no other 
reason than because you have made them—not inflating the bag, but inflated yourself to the full, and 
inflating your hearers (whom you should rather edify and instruct by veritable facts) with the empty 
prattle of your turgid discourse. In the present case I do not send you to any other teacher than your own 
self. Breathe, then, a good breath into the bag; shut your mouth instantly, hold tight your nostrils, and in 
this way discover the truth of what I say to you. For when you begin to suffer the intolerable 
inconvenience which accompanies the experiment, what is it you wish to recover by opening your mouth 
and releasing your nostrils? Surely there would be nothing to recover if your supposition be a correct one, 
that you have lost nothing whenever you breathe. Observe what a plight you would be in, if by inhalation 
you did not regain what you had parted with by your breathing outwards. See, too, what loss and injury 
the insufflation would produce, were it not for the repair and reaction caused by respiration. For unless 
the breath which you expend in filling the bag should all return by the re-opened channel to discharge its 
function of nourishing yourself, what, I wonder, would be left remaining to you,—I will not say to inflate 
another bag, but to supply your very means of living? 


CHAPTER 6 


THE SIMILE REFORMED IN ACCORDANCE WITH TRUTH 


Well, now, you ought to have thought of all this when you were writing, and not to have brought God 
before our eyes in that favourite simile of yours, of inflated and inflateable bags, breathing forth souls out 
of some other nature which was already in existence, just as we ourselves make our breath from the air 
which surrounds us; or certainly you should not, in a manner which is really as diverse from your 
similitude as it is abundant in impiety, have represented God as either producing some changeable thing 
without injury, indeed, to Himself, but yet out of His own substance; or what is worse, creating it in such 
wise as to be Himself the material of His own work. If, however, we are to employ a similitude drawn from 
our breathing which shall suitably illustrate this subject, the following one is more credible: Just as we, 
whenever we breathe, make a breath, not out of our own nature, but, because we are not omnipotent, out 
of that air that surrounds us, which we inhale and discharge whenever we breathe and respire; and the 
said breath is neither living nor sentient, although we are ourselves living and sentient; so God can—not, 
indeed, out of His own nature, but (as being so omnipotent as to be able to create whatever He wills) even 
out of that which has no existence at all, that is to say, out of nothing—make a breath that is living and 
sentient, but evidently mutable, though He be Himself immutable. 


CHAPTER 7 [V.] 
VICTOR APPARENTLY GIVES THE CREATIVE BREATH TO MAN ALSO 


But what is the meaning of that, which you have thought proper to add to this simile, with regard to the 
example of the blessed Elisha because he raised the dead by breathing into his face? Now, do you really 
suppose that Elisha’s breath was made the soul of the child? I could not believe that even you could stray 
so far away from the truth. If, now, that soul which was taken from the living child so as to cause his 
death, was itself afterwards restored to him so as to cause his restoration to life: where, I ask, is the 


pertinence of your remark when you say “that no diminution accrued to Elisha,” as if it could be imagined 
that anything had been transferred from the prophet to the child to cause his revival? But if you meant no 
more than that the prophet breathed and remained entire, where was the necessity for your saying that of 
Elisha, when raising the dead child, which you might with no less propriety say of any one whatever when 
emitting a breath, and reviving no one? Then, again, you spoke unadvisedly (though God forbid that you 
should believe the breath of Elisha to have become the soul of the resuscitated child!) when you intimated 
your meaning to be a desire to keep separate what was first done by God from this that was done by the 
prophet, in that the One breathed but once, and the other thrice. These are your words: “Elisha breathed 
into the face of the deceased child of the Shunammite, after the manner of the original creation. And 
when by the prophet’s breathing a divine force inspired the dead limbs, reanimated to their original 
vigour, no diminution accrued to Elisha, through whose breathing the dead body recovered its revived 
soul and spirit. Only there is this difference, the Lord breathed but once into man’s face and he lived, 
while Elisha breathed three times into the face of the dead and he lived again.” Thus your words sound as 
if the number of the breathings alone made all the difference, why we should not believe that the prophet 
actually did what God did. This statement, then, requires to be entirely revised. There was so complete a 
difference between that work of God and this of Elisha, that the former breathed the breath of life 
whereby man became a living soul, and the latter breathed a breath which was not itself sentient nor 
endued with life, but was figurative for the sake of some signification. The prophet did not really cause 
the child to live again by giving him life, but he procured God’s doing that by giving him love. As to what 
you allege, that he breathed three times, either your memory, as often happens, or a faulty reading of the 
text, must have misled you. Why need I enlarge? You ought not to be seeking for examples and arguments 
to establish your point, but rather to amend and change your opinion. I beg of you neither to believe, nor 
to say, nor to teach “that God made the human soul not out of nothing, but out of His own substance,” if 
you wish to be a catholic. 


CHAPTER 8 [VI.] 
VICTOR’S SECOND ERROR. (SEE ABOVE IN BOOK I. 26 [XVI.].) 


Do not, I pray you, believe, say, or teach that “Thus is God ever giving souls through infinite time, just as 
He who gives is Himself ever existent,” if you wish to be a catholic. For a time will come when God will 
not give souls, although He will not therefore Himself cease to exist. Your phrase, “is ever giving,” might 
be understood “to give without cessation,” so long as men are born and get offspring, even as it is said of 
certain men that they are “ever learning, and never coming to the knowledge of the truth.” For this term 
“ever” is not in this passage taken to mean “never ceasing to learn,” inasmuch as they do cease to learn 
when they have ceased to exist in this body, or have begun to suffer the fiery pains of hell. You, however, 
did not allow your word to be understood in this sense when you said “is ever giving,” since you thought 
that it must be applied to infinite time. And even this was a small matter; for, as if you had been asked to 
explain your phrase, “ever giving,” more explicitly, you went on to say, “just as He is Himself ever existent 
who gives.” This assertion the sound and catholic faith utterly condemns. For be it far from us to believe 
that God is ever giving souls, just as He is Himself, who gives them, ever existent. He is Himself ever 
existent in such a sense as never to cease to exist; souls, however, He will not be ever giving; but He will 
beyond doubt cease to give them when the age of generation ceases, and children are no longer born to 
whom they are to be given. 


CHAPTER 9 [VII.] 
HIS THIRD ERROR. (SEE ABOVE IN BOOK II. 11 [VII.].) 


Again, do not, I pray you, believe, say, or teach that “the soul deservedly lost something by the flesh, 
although it was of good merit previous to the flesh,” if you wish to be a catholic. For the apostle declares 
that “children who are not yet born, have done neither good nor evil.” How, therefore, could their soul, 
previous to its participation of flesh, have had anything like good desert, if it had not done any good 
thing? Will you by any chance venture to assert that it had, previous to the flesh, lived a good life, when 
you cannot actually prove to us that it even existed at all? How, then, can you say: “You will not allow that 
the soul contracts health from the sinful flesh; and to this holy state, then, you can see it in due course 
pass, with the view of amending its condition, through that very flesh by which it had lost merit”? Perhaps 
you are not aware that these opinions, which attribute to the human soul a good state and a good merit 
previous to the flesh, have been already condemned by the catholic Church, not only in the case of some 
ancient heretics, whom I do not here mention, but also more recently in the instance of the Priscillianists. 


CHAPTER 10 
HIS FOURTH ERROR. (SEE ABOVE IN BOOK I. 6 [VI.] AND BOOK II. 11 [VII.].) 


Neither believe, nor say, nor teach that “the soul, by means of the flesh, repairs its ancient condition, and 
is born again by the very means through which it had deserved to be polluted,” if you wish to be a 
catholic. I might, indeed, dwell upon the strange discrepancy with your own self which you have exhibited 
in the next sentence, wherein you said that the soul through the flesh deservedly recovers its primitive 


condition, which it had seemed to have gradually lost through the flesh, in order that it may begin to be 
regenerated by the very flesh through which it had deserved to be polluted.” Here you—the very man who 
had just before said that the soul repairs its condition through the flesh, by reason of which it had lost its 
desert (where nothing but good desert can be meant, which you will have to be recovered in the flesh, by 
baptism, of course)—said in another turn of your thought, that through the flesh the soul had deserved to 
be polluted (in which statement it is no longer the good desert, but an evil one, which must be meant). 
What flagrant inconsistency! but I will pass it over, and content myself with observing, that it is absolutely 
uncatholic to believe that the soul, previous to its incarnate state, deserved either good or evil. 


CHAPTER 11 [VHI.] 
HIS FIFTH ERROR. (SEE ABOVE IN BOOK I. 8 [VII.] AND BOOK II. 12 [VIII.].) 


Neither believe, nor say, nor teach, if you wish to be a catholic, that “the soul deserved to be sinful before 
any sin.” It is, to be sure, an extremely bad desert to have deserved to be sinful. And, of course, it could 
not possibly have incurred so bad a desert previous to any sin, especially prior to its coming into the flesh, 
when it could have possessed no merit either way, either evil or good. How, then, can you say: “If, 
therefore, the soul, which could not be sinful, deserved to be sinful, it yet did not remain in sin, because 
as it was prefigured in Christ it was bound not to be in a sinful state, even as it was unable to be”? Now, 
just for a little consider what it is you say, and desist from repeating such a statement. How did the soul 
deserve, and how was it unable, to be sinful? How, I pray you tell me, did that deserve to be sinful which 
never lived sinfully? How, I ask again, was that made sinful which was not able to be sinful? Or else, if you 
mean your phrase, “was unable,” to imply inability apart from the flesh, how in that case did the soul 
deserve to be sinful, and by reason of what desert was it sent into the flesh, when previous to its union 
with the flesh it was not able to be sinful, so as to deserve any evil at all? 


CHAPTER 12 [IX.] 
HIS SIXTH ERROR. (SEE ABOVE IN BOOK I. 10-12 [IX., X.], AND IN BOOK II. 13, 14 [IX., X.].) 


If you wish to be a catholic, refrain from believing, or saying, or teaching that “infants which are 
forestalled by death before they are baptized may yet attain to forgiveness of their original sins.” For the 
examples by which you are misled—that of the thief who confessed the Lord upon the cross, or that of 
Dinocrates the brother of St. Perpetua—contribute no help to you in defence of this erroneous opinion. As 
for the thief, although in God’s judgment he might be reckoned among those who are purified by the 
confession of martyrdom, yet you cannot tell whether he was not baptized. For, to say nothing of the 
opinion that he might have been sprinkled with the water which gushed at the same time with the blood 
out of the Lord’s side, as he hung on the cross next to Him, and thus have been washed with a baptism of 
the most sacred kind, what if he had been baptized in prison, as in after times some under persecution 
were enabled privately to obtain? or what if he had been baptized previous to his imprisonment? If, 
indeed, he had been, the remission of his sins which he would have received in that case from God would 
not have protected him from the sentence of public law, so far as appertained to the death of the body. 
What if, being already baptized, he had committed the crime and incurred the punishment of robbery and 
lawlessness, but yet received, by virtue of repentance added to his baptism, forgiveness of the sins which, 
though baptized, he had committed? For beyond doubt his faith and piety appeared to the Lord clearly in 
his heart, as they do to us in his words. If, indeed, we were to conclude that all those who have quitted life 
without a record of their baptism died unbaptized, we should calumniate the very apostles themselves; for 
we are ignorant when they were, any of them, baptized, except the Apostle Paul. If, however, we could 
regard as an evidence that they were really baptized the circumstance of the Lord’s saying to St. Peter, 
“He that is washed needeth not save to wash his feet,” what are we to think of the others, of whom we do 
not read even so much as this,—Barnabas, Timothy, Titus, Silas, Philemon, the very evangelists Mark and 
Luke, and innumerable others, about whose baptism God forbid that we should entertain any doubt, 
although we read no record of it? As for Dinocrates, he was a child of seven years of age; and as children 
who are baptized so old as that can now recite the creed and answer for themselves in the usual 
examination, I know not why he may not be supposed after his baptism to have been recalled by his 
unbelieving father to the sacrilege and profanity of heathen worship, and for this reason to have been 
condemned to the pains from which he was liberated at his sister’s intercession. For in the account of him 
you have never read, either that he was never a Christian, or died a catechumen. But for the matter of 
that, the account itself that we have of him does not occur in that canon of Holy Scripture whence in all 
questions of this kind our proofs ought always to be drawn. 


CHAPTER 13 [X] 
HIS SEVENTH ERROR. (SEE ABOVE IN BOOK II. 13 [IX.].) 


If you wish to be a catholic, do not venture to believe, to say, or to teach that “they whom the Lord has 
predestinated for baptism can be snatched away from his predestination, or die before that has been 
accomplished in them which the Almighty has predestined.” There is in such a dogma more power than I 
can tell assigned to chances in opposition to the power of God, by the occurrence of which casualties that 


which He has predestinated is not permitted to come to pass. It is hardly necessary to spend time or 
earnest words in cautioning the man who takes up with this error against the absolute vortex of confusion 
into which it will absorb him, when I shall sufficiently meet the case if I briefly warn the prudent man who 
is ready to receive correction against the threatening mischief. Now these are your words: “We say that 
some such method as this must be had recourse to in the case of infants who, being predestinated for 
baptism, are yet, by the failing of this life, hurried away before they are born again in Christ.” Is it then 
really true that any who have been predestinated to baptism are forestalled before they come to it by the 
failing of this life? And could God predestinate anything which He either in His foreknowledge saw would 
not come to pass, or in ignorance knew not that it could not come to pass, either to the frustration of His 
purpose or the discredit of His foreknowledge? You see how many weighty remarks might be made on this 
subject; but I am restrained by the fact of having treated on it a little while ago, so that I content myself 
with this brief and passing admonition. 


CHAPTER 14 
HIS EIGHTH ERROR. (SEE ABOVE IN BOOK II. 13 [IX.].) 


Refuse, if you wish to be a catholic, to believe, or to say, or to teach that “it is of infants, who are 
forestalled by death before they are born again in Christ, that the Scripture says, Speedily was he taken 
away, lest that wickedness should alter his understanding, or deceit beguile his soul. Therefore God 
hastened to take him away from among the wicked; for his soul pleased the Lord; and being made perfect 
in a short time he fulfilled long seasons.’“ For this passage has nothing to do with those to whom you 
apply it, but rather belongs to those who, after they have been baptized and have progressed in pious 
living, are not permitted to tarry long on earth,—having been made perfect, not with years, but with the 
grace of heavenly wisdom. This error however, of yours, by which you think that this scripture was spoken 
of infants who die unbaptized, does an intolerable wrong to the holy laver itself, if an infant, who could 
have been “hurried away” after baptism, has been “hurried away” before this, for this reason:—”lest 
wickedness should alter his understanding, or deceit beguile his soul.” As if this “wickedness,” and this 
“deceit which beguiles the soul,” and changes it for the worse, if it be not before taken away, is to be 
believed to be in baptism itself! In a word, since his soul had pleased God, He hastened to remove him out 
of the midst of iniquity; and he tarried not for ever so little while, in order to fulfil in him what He had 
predestinated; but preferred to act in opposition to His predestined purpose, and actually hastened lest 
what had pleased Him so well in the unbaptized child should be exterminated by his baptism! As if the 
dying infant would perish in that, whither we ought to run with him in our arms in order to save him from 
perdition. Who, therefore, in respect of these words of the Book of Wisdom, could believe, or say, or write, 
or quote them as having been written concerning infants who die without baptism, if he only reflected 
upon them with proper consideration? 


CHAPTER 15 [XI.] 
HIS NINTH ERROR. (SEE ABOVE IN BOOK II. 14 [X.].) 


If you wish to be a catholic, I pray you, neither believe, nor say, nor teach that “there are some mansions 
outside the kingdom of God which the Lord said were in His Father’s house.” For He does not affirm, as 
you have adduced his testimony, “There are with my Father (apud Patrem meum) many mansions;” 
although, if He had even expressed Himself so, the mansions could hardly be supposed to have any other 
situation than in the house of His Father; but He plainly says, “In my Father’s house are many mansions.” 
Now, who would be so reckless as to separate some parts of God’s house from the kingdom of God; so 
that, whilst the kings of the earth are found reigning, not in their house only, nor only in their own 
country, but far and wide, even in regions across the sea, the King who made the heaven and the earth is 
not described as reigning even over all His own house? 


CHAPTER 16 
GOD RULES EVERYWHERE: AND YET THE “KINGDOM OF HEAVEN” MAY NOT BE EVERYWHERE 


You may, however, not improbably contend that all things, it is true, belong to the kingdom of God, 
because He reigns in heaven, reigns on earth, in the depths beneath, in paradise, in hell (for where does 
He not reign, since His power is everywhere supreme?); but that the kingdom of heaven is one thing, into 
which none are permitted to enter, according to the Lord’s own true and settled sentence, unless they are 
washed in the laver of regeneration, while quite another thing is the kingdom over the earth, or over any 
other parts of creation, in which there may be some mansions of God’s house; but these, although 
appertaining to the kingdom of God, belong not to that kingdom of heaven where God’s kingdom exists 
with an especial excellence and blessedness; and that it hence happens that, while no parts and mansions 
of God’s house can be rudely separated from the kingdom of God, yet not all the mansions are prepared in 
the kingdom of heaven; and still, even in the abodes which are not situated in the kingdom of heaven, 
those may live happily, to whom, if they are even unbaptized, God has willed to assign such habitations. 
They are no doubt in the kingdom of God, although (as not having been baptized) they cannot possibly be 
in the kingdom of heaven. 


CHAPTER 17 
WHERE THE KINGDOM OF GOD MAY BE UNDERSTOOD TO BE 


Now, they who say this, do no doubt seem to themselves to say a good deal, because theirs is only a slight 
and careless view of Scripture; nor do they understand in what sense we use the phrase, “kingdom of 
God,” when we say of it in our prayers, “Thy kingdom come;” for that is called the kingdom of God, in 
which His whole family shall reign with Him in happiness and for ever. Now, in respect of the power which 
He possesses over all things, he is of course even now reigning. What, therefore, do we intend when we 
pray that His kingdom may come unless that we may deserve to reign with Him? But even they will be 
under His power who shall have to suffer the pains of eternal fire. Well, then, do we mean to predicate of 
these unhappy beings that they too will be in the kingdom of God? Surely it is one thing to be honoured 
with the gifts and privileges of the kingdom of God, and another thing to be restrained and punished by 
the laws of the same. However, that you may have a very manifest proof that on the one hand the kingdom 
of heaven must not be parcelled out to the baptized, and other portions of the kingdom of God be given to 
the unbaptized, as you seem to have determined, I beg of you to hear the Lord’s own words; He does not 
say, “Except a man be born again of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom or heaven;” 
but His words are, “he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” His discourse with Nicodemus on the 
subject before us runs thus: “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” Observe, He does not here say, the kingdom of heaven, but the kingdom of God. And 
then, on Nicodemus asking Him in reply, “How can a man be born when he is old? can he enter the second 
time into his mother’s womb and be born?” the Lord, in explanation, repeats His former statement more 
plainly and openly: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a man be born again of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” Observe again, He uses the same phrase, the kingdom of God, 
notthe kingdom of heaven. It is worthy of remark, that while He varies two expressions in explaining them 
the second time (for after saying, “Except a man be born again,” He interprets that by the fuller 
expression, “Except a man be born of water and the Spirit;” and in like manner He explains, “he cannot 
see,” by the completer phrase, “he cannot enter into”), He yet makes no variation here; He said “the 
kingdom of God” the first time, and He afterwards repeated the same phrase exactly. It is not now 
necessary to raise and discuss the question, whether the kingdom of God and the kingdom of heaven must 
be understood as involving different senses, or whether only one thing is described under two 
designations. It is enough to find that no one can enter into the kingdom of God, except he be washed in 
the laver of regeneration. I suppose you perceive by this time how wide of the truth it is to separate from 
the kingdom of God any mansions that are placed in the house of God. And as to the idea which you have 
entertained that there will be found dwelling among the various mansions, which the Lord has told us 
abound in His Father’s house, some who have not been born again of water and the Spirit, I advise you, if 
you will permit me, not to defer amending it, in order that you may hold the catholic faith. 


CHAPTER 18 [XII.] 
HIS TENTH ERROR. (SEE ABOVE IN BOOK I. 13 [XI.] AND BOOK II. 15 [XI.]) 


Again, if you wish to be a catholic, I pray you, neither believe, nor say, nor teach that “the sacrifice of 
Christians ought to be offered in behalf of those who have departed out of the body without having been 
baptized.” Because you fail to show that the sacrifice of the Jews, which you have quoted out of the books 
of the Maccabees, was offered in behalf of any who had departed this life without circumcision. In this 
novel opinion of yours, which you have advanced against the authority and teaching of the whole Church, 
you have used a very arrogant mode of expression. You say, “In behalf of these, I most certainly decide 
that constant oblations and incessant sacrifices must be offered up on the part of the holy priests.” Here 
you show, as a layman, no submission to God’s priests for instruction; nor do you associate yourself with 
them (the least you could do) for inquiry; but you put yourself before them by your proud assumption of 
judgment. Away, my son, with all this pretension; men walk not so arrogantly in the Way, which the 
Humble Christ taught that He Himself is. No man enters through His narrow gate with so proud a 
disposition as this. 


CHAPTER 19 [XIII.] 
HIS ELEVENTH ERROR. (SEE ABOVE IN BOOK I. 15 [XII.] AND BOOK II. 16.) 


Once more, if you desire to be a catholic, do not believe, or say, or teach that “some of those persons who 
have departed this life without Christ’s baptism, do not in the meantime go into the kingdom of heaven, 
but into paradise; yet afterwards in the resurrection of the dead they attain also to the blessedness of the 
kingdom of heaven.” Even the Pelagian heresy was not daring enough to grant them this, although it holds 
that infants do not contract original sin. You, however, as a catholic, confess that they are born in sin; and 
yet by some unaccountable perverseness in the novel opinion you put forth, you assert that they are 
absolved from that sin with which they were born, and admitted into the kingdom of heaven without the 
baptism which saves. Nor do you seem to be aware how much below Pelagius himself you are in your 
views on this point. For he, being alarmed by that sentence of the Lord which does not permit unbaptized 
persons to enter into the kingdom of heaven, does not venture to send infants thither, although he 


believes them to be free from all sin; whereas you have so little regard for what is written, “Except a man 
be born again of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God,” that (to say nothing of 
the error which induces you recklessly to sever paradise from the kingdom of God) you do not hesitate to 
promise to certain persons, whom you, as a catholic, believe to be born under guilt, both absolution from 
this guilt and the kingdom of heaven, even when they die without baptism. As if you could possibly be a 
true catholic because you build up the doctrine of original sin against Pelagius, if you show yourself a new 
heretic against the Lord, by pulling down His statement respecting baptism. For our own part, beloved 
brother, we do not desire thus to gain victories over heretics: vanquishing one error by another, and, what 
is still worse, a less one by a greater. You say, “Should any one perhaps be reluctant to allow that paradise 
was temporarily bestowed in the meantime on the souls of the dying thief and of Dinocrates, while there 
still remains to them the reversion of the kingdom of heaven at the resurrection, seeing that the principal 
passage stands in the way of the opinion, Except a man be born again of water and the Holy Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven,’ he may still hold my ungrudging assent on this point; only let 
him do full honour to both the effect and the aim of the divine mercy and foreknowledge.” These are your 
own words, and in them you express your agreement with the man who says that paradise is conferred on 
certain unbaptized for a time, in such a sense that at the resurrection there is in store for them the 
reward of the kingdom of heaven, in opposition to “that principal passage” which has determined that 
none shall enter into that kingdom who has not been born again of water and the Holy Ghost. Pelagius 
was afraid to oppose himself to this “principal passage” of the Gospel, and he did not believe that any 
(whom he still did not suppose to be sinners) would enter into the kingdom of heaven unbaptized. You, on 
the contrary, acknowledge that infants have original sin, and yet you absolve them from it without the 
laver of regeneration, and send them for a temporary residence in paradise, and subsequently permit 
them to enter even into the kingdom of heaven. 


CHAPTER 20 [XIV.] 


AUGUSTIN CALLS ON VICTOR TO CORRECT HIS ERRORS. (SEE ABOVE IN BOOK II. 22 [XVI.].) 


Now these errors, and such as these, with whatever others you may perhaps be able to discover in your 
books on a more attentive and leisurely perusal, I beg of you to correct, if you possess a catholic mind; in 
other words, if you spoke in perfect sincerity when you said, that you were not over-confident in yourself 
that what statements you had made were all capable of proof; and that your constant aim was not to 
maintain even your own opinion, if it were shown to be improbable; and that it gave you much pleasure, if 
your own judgment were condemned, to adopt and pursue better and truer sentiments. Well now, my dear 
brother, show that you said this in no fallacious sense; so that the catholic Church may rejoice in your 
capacity and character, as possessing not only genius, but prudence withal, and piety, and moderation, 
rather than that the madness of heresy should be kindled by your contentious persistence in these errors. 
Now you have an opportunity of showing also how sincerely you expressed your feelings in the passage 
which immediately follows the satisfactory statement which I have just now mentioned of yours. “For,” you 
say, “as it is the mark of every highest aim and laudable purpose to transfer one’s self readily to truer 
views; so it shows a depraved and obstinate judgment to refuse to return promptly to the pathway of 
reason.” Well, then, show yourself to be influenced by this high aim and laudable purpose, and transfer 
your mind readily to truer views; and do not display a depraved and obstinate judgment by refusing to 
return promptly to the pathway of reason. For if your words were uttered in frank sincerity, if they were 
not mere sound of the lips, if you really felt them in your heart, then you cannot but abhor all delay in 
accomplishing the great good of correcting yourself. It was not, indeed, much for you to allow, that it 
showed a depraved and obstinate judgment to refuse to return to the pathway of reason, unless you had 
added “promptly.” By adding this, you showed us how execrable is his conduct who never accomplishes 
the reform; inasmuch as even he who effects it but tardily appears to you to deserve so severe a censure, 
as to be fairly described as displaying a depraved and obstinate mind. Listen, therefore, to your own 
admonition, and turn to good account mainly and largely the fruitful resources of your eloquence; that so 
you may promptly return to the pathway of reason, more promptly, indeed, than when you declined 
therefrom, at an unstable period of your age, when you were fortified with too little prudence and less 
learning. 


CHAPTER 21 


AUGUSTIN COMPLIMENTS VICTOR’S TALENTS AND DILIGENCE 


It would take me too long a time to handle and discuss fully all the points which I wish to be amended in 
your books, or rather in your own self, and to give you even a brief reason for the correction of each 
particular. And yet you must not because of them despise yourself, so as to suppose that your ability and 
powers of speech are to be thought lightly of. I have discovered in you no small recollection of the sacred 
Scriptures; but your erudition is less than was proportioned to your talent, and the labour you bestowed 
on them. My desire, therefore, is that you should not, on the one hand, grow vain by attributing too much 
to yourself; nor, on the other hand, become cold and indifferent by prostration or despair. I only wish that 
I could read your writings in company with yourself, and point out the necessary emendations in 
conversation rather than by writing. This is a matter which could be more easily accomplished by oral 


communication between ourselves than in letters. If the entire subject were to be treated in writing, it 
would require many volumes. Those chief errors, however, which I have wished to sum up 
comprehensively in a definite number, I at once call your attention to, in order that you may not postpone 
the correction of them, but banish them entirely from your preaching and belief; so that the great faculty 
which you possess of disputation, may, by God’s grace, be employed by you usefully for edification, not for 
injuring and destroying sound and wholesome doctrine. 


CHAPTER 22 [XV.] 
A SUMMARY RECAPITULATION OF THE ERRORS OF VICTOR 


What these particular errors are, I have, to the best of my ability, already explained. But I will run over 
them again with a brief recapitulation. One is, “That God did not make the soul out of nothing, but out of 
His own self.” A second is, that “just as God who gives is Himself ever existent, so is He ever giving souls 
through infinite time.” The third is, that “the soul lost some merit by the flesh, which it had had previous 
to the flesh.” The fourth is, that “the soul by means of the flesh recovers its ancient condition, and is born 
again through the very same flesh by which it had deserved to be polluted.” The fifth is, that “the soul 
deserved to be sinful, previous to any sin.” The sixth is, that “infants which are forestalled by death before 
they are baptized, may yet attain to forgiveness of their original sins.” The seventh is, that “they whom the 
Lord has predestinated to be baptized may be taken away from his predestination, or die before that has 
been accomplished in them which the Almighty has predestined.” The eighth is, that “it is of infants who 
are fore-stalled by death, before they are born again in Christ, that the Scripture says, Speedily was he 
taken away, lest wickedness should alter his understanding,’“ with the remainder of the passage to the 
same effect in the Book of Wisdom. The ninth is, that “there are outside the kingdom of God some of those 
mansions which the Lord said were in His Father’s house.” The tenth is, that “the sacrifice of Christians 
ought to be offered in behalf of those who have departed out of the body without being baptized.” The 
eleventh is, that “some of those persons who have departed this life without the baptism of Christ do not 
in the meanwhile go into the kingdom, but into paradise; afterwards, however, in the resurrection of the 
dead, they attain even to the blessedness of the kingdom of heaven.” 


CHAPTER 23 
OBSTINACY MAKES THE HERETIC 


Well, now, as for these eleven propositions, they are extremely and manifestly perverse and opposed to 
the catholic faith; so that you should no longer hesitate to root them out and cast them away from your 
mind, from your words, and from your pen, if you are desirous that we should rejoice not only at your 
having come over to our catholic altars, but at your being really and truly a catholic. For if these dogmas 
of yours are severally maintained with pertinacity, they may possibly engender as many heresies as they 
number opinions. Wherefore consider, I pray you, how dreadful it is that they should be all concentrated 
in one person, when they would, if held severally by various persons, be every one of them damnable in 
each holder. If, however, you would in your own person cease to fight contentiously in their defence, nay, 
would turn your arms against them by faithful words and writings, you would acquire more praise as the 
censurer of your own self than if you directed any amount of right criticism against any other person; and 
your amendment of your own errors would bring you more admiration than if you had never entertained 
them. May the Lord be present to your heart and mind, and by His Spirit pour into your soul such 
readiness in humility, such light of truth, such sweetness of love, and such peaceful piety, that you may 
prefer being a conqueror of your own spirit in the truth, than of any one else who gainsays it with his 
errors. But I do not by any means wish you to think, that by holding these opinions you have departed 
from the catholic faith, although they are unquestionably opposed to the catholic faith; if so be you are 
able, in the presence of that God whose eye infallibly searches every man’s heart, to look back on your 
own words as being truly and sincerely expressed, when you said that you were not over-confident in 
yourself as to the opinions you had broached, that they were all capable of proof; and that your constant 
aim was not to persist in your own sentiments, if they were shown to be improbable; inasmuch as it was a 
real pleasure to you, when any judgment of yours was condemned, to adopt and pursue better and truer 
thoughts. Now such a temper as this, even in relation to what may have been said in an uncatholic form 
through ignorance, is itself catholic by the very purpose and readiness of amendment which it 
premeditates. With this remark, however, I must now end this volume, where the reader may rest a while, 
ready to renew his attention to what is to follow, when I begin my next book. 


Book IV 


Addressed to Vincentius Victor 


He first shows, that his hesitation on the subject of the origin of souls was undeservedly blamed, and that 
he was wrongly compared with cattle, because he had refrained from any rash conclusions on the subject. 
Then, again, with regard to his own unhesitating statement, that the soul was spirit, not body, he points 
out how rashly Victor disapproved of this assertion, especially when he was vainly expending his efforts to 
prove that the soul was corporeal in its own nature, and that the spirit in man was distinct from the soul 
itself. 


CHAPTER 1 [I.] 
THE PERSONAL CHARACTER OF THIS BOOK 


I Must now, in the sequel of my treatise, request you to hear what I desire to say to you concerning myself 
—as I best can; or rather as He shall enable me in whose hand are both ourselves and our words. For you 
blamed me on two several occasions, even going so far as to mention my name. In the beginning of your 
book you spoke of yourself as being perfectly conscious of your own want of skill, and as being destitute of 
the support of learning; and, when you mentioned me, bestowed on me the complimentary phrases of 
“most learned” and “most skilful.” But yet, all the while, on those subjects in which you seemed to 
yourself to be perfectly acquainted with what I either confess my ignorance of, or presume with no 
unbecoming liberty to have some knowledge of, you—young as you are, and a layman too—did not hesitate 
to censure me, an old man and a bishop, and a person withal whom in your own judgment you had 
pronounced most learned and most skilful. Well, for my own part, I know nothing about my great learning 
and skill; nay, I am very certain that I possess no such eminent qualities; moreover, I have no doubt that it 
is quite within the scope of possibility, that it may fall to the lot of even an unskilful and unlearned man 
occasionally to know what a learned and skilful person is ignorant of; and in this I plainly commend you, 
that you have preferred to merely personal regard a love of truth,—for if you have not understood the 
truth, yet at any rate you have thought it such. This you have done no doubt with temerity, because you 
thought you knew what you were really ignorant of; and without restraint, because, having no respect of 
persons, you chose to publish abroad whatever was in your mind. You ought therefore to understand how 
much greater our care should be to recall the Lord’s sheep from their errors; since it is evidently wrong 
for even the sheep to conceal from the shepherds whatever faults they have discovered in them. O that 
you censured me in such things as are indeed worthy of just blame! For I must not deny that both in my 
conduct and in my writings there are many points which may be censured by a sound judge without 
temerity. Now, if you would select any of these for your censure, I might be able by them to show you how 
I should like you to behave in those particulars which you judiciously and fairly condemned; moreover, I 
should have (as an elder to a younger, and as one in authority to him who has to obey) an opportunity of 
setting you an example under correction which should not be more humble on my part than wholesome to 
both of us. With respect, however, to the points on which you have actually censured me, they are not 
such as humility obliges me to correct, but such as truth compels me partly to acknowledge and partly to 
defend. 


CHAPTER 2 [II.] 
THE POINTS WHICH VICTOR THOUGHT BLAMEWORTHY IN AUGUSTIN 


And they are these: The first, that I did not venture to make a definite statement touching the origin of 
those souls which have been given, or are being given, to human beings, since the first man—because I 
confess my ignorance of the subject; the second, because I said I was sure the soul was spirit, not body. 
Under this second point, however, you have included two grounds of censure: one, because I refused to 
believe the soul to be corporeal; the other, because I affirmed it to be spirit. For to you the soul appears 
both to be body and not to be spirit. I must therefore request your attention to my own defence against 
your censure, and ask you to embrace the opportunity which my self-defence affords you of learning what 
points there are in yourself also which require your amendment. Recall, then, the words of your book in 
which you first mentioned my name. “I know,” you say, “many men of very great reputation who when 
consulted have kept silence, or admitted nothing clearly, but have withdrawn from their discussions 
everything definite when they commence their exposition. Of such character are the contents of sundry 
writings which I have read at your house by a very learned man and renowned bishop, called Augustin. 
The truth is, I suppose, they have with an overweening modesty and diffidence investigated the mysteries 
of this subject, and have consumed within themselves the judgment of their own treatises, and have 


professed themselves incapable of determining anything on this point. But, I assure you, it appears to me 
excessively absurd and unreasonable that a man should be a stranger to himself; or that a person who is 
supposed to have acquired the knowledge of all things, should regard himself as unknown to his very self. 
For what difference is there between a man and a brute beast, if he knows not how to discuss and 
determine his own quality and nature? so that there may justly be applied to him the statement of 
Scripture: Man, although he was in honour, understood not; he is like the cattle, and is compared with 
them.’ For when the good and gracious God created everything with reason and wisdom, and produced 
man as a rational animal, capable of understanding, endowed with reason, and lively with sensation,— 
because by His prudent arrangement He assigns their place to all creatures which do not participate in 
the faculty of reason,—what more incongruous idea could be suggested, than that God had withheld from 
him the simple knowledge of himself? The wisdom of this world, indeed, is ever aiming with much effort to 
attain to the knowledge of truth; its researches, no doubt, fall short of the aim, from its inability to know 
through what agency it is permitted that truth should be ascertained; but yet there are some things on the 
nature of the soul, near (I might even say, akin) to the truth which it has attempted to discern. Under 
these circumstances, how unbecoming and even shameful a thing it is, that any man of religious principle 
should either have no intelligent views on this very subject, or prohibit himself from acquiring any!” 


CHAPTER 3 


HOW MUCH DO WE KNOW OF THE NATURE OF THE BODY? 


Well, now, this extremely lucid and eloquent castigation which you have inflicted on our ignorance lays 
you so strictly under the necessity of knowing every possible thing which appertains to the nature of man, 
that, should you unhappily be ignorant of any particular, you must (and remember it is not I, but you, that 
have made the necessity) be compared with “the cattle.” For although you appear to aim your censure at 
us more especially, when you quote the passage, “Man, although he was in honour, understood not,” 
inasmuch as we (unlike yourself) hold an honourable place in the Church; yet even you occupy too 
honourable a rank in nature, not to be preferred above the cattle, with which according to your own 
judgment you will have to be compared, if you should happen to be ignorant on any of the points which 
manifestly appertain to your nature. For you have not merely aspersed with your censure those who are 
affected with the same ignorance as I am myself labouring under, that is to say, concerning the origin of 
the human soul (although I am not indeed absolutely ignorant even on this point, for I know that God 
breathed into the face of the first man, and that “man then became a living soul,”—a truth, however, 
which I could never have known by myself, unless I had read of it in the Scripture); but you asked in so 
many words, “What difference is there between a man and a brute beast, if he knows not how to discuss 
and determine his own quality and nature?” And you seem to have entertained your opinion so distinctly, 
as to have thought that a man ought to be able to discuss and determine the facts of his own entire quality 
and nature so clearly, that nothing concerning himself should escape his observation. Now, if this is really 
the truth of the matter, I must now compare you to “the cattle,” if you cannot tell me the precise number 
of the hairs of your head. But if, however far we may advance in this life, you allow us to be ignorant of 
sundry facts appertaining to our nature, I then want to know how far your concession extends, lest, 
perchance, it may include the very point we are now raising, that we do not by any means know the origin 
of our soul; although we know,—a thing which belongs to faith,—beyond all doubt, that the soul is a gift to 
man from God, and that it still is not of the same nature as God Himself. Do you, moreover, think that each 
person’s ignorance of his own nature must be exactly on the same level as your ignorance of it? Must 
everybody’s knowledge, too, of the subject be equal to what you have been able to attain to? So that if he 
is so unfortunate as to possess a slightly larger amount of ignorance than yourself, you must compare him 
with cattle; and on the same principle, if any one shall be ever so little wiser than yourself on this subject, 
he will have the pleasure of comparing you with equal justice to the aforesaid cattle. I must therefore 
request you to tell me, to what extent you permit us to be ignorant of our nature so as to save our distance 
from the formidable cattle; and I beg you besides duly to reflect, whether he is not further removed from 
cattle who knows his ignorance of any part of the subject, than he is who thinks he knows what in fact he 
knows not. The entire nature of man is certainly spirit, soul, and body; therefore, whoever would alienate 
the body from man’s nature, is unwise. Those medical men, however, who are called anatomists have 
investigated with careful scrutiny, by dissecting processes, even living men, so far as men have been able 
to retain any life in the hands of the examiners; their researches have penetrated limbs, veins, nerves, 
bones, marrow, the internal vitals; and all to discover the nature of the body. But none of these men have 
ever thought of comparing us with the cattle, because of our ignorance of their subject. But perhaps you 
will say that it is those who are ignorant of the nature of the soul, not of the body, who are to be compared 
with the brute beasts. Then you ought not to have expressed yourself at starting in the way you have 
done. Your words are not, “For what difference is there between a man and cattle, if he is ignorant of the 
nature and quality of the soul;” but you say, “if he knows not how to discuss and determine his own nature 
and quality.” Of course our quality and our nature must be taken account of together with the body, but at 
the same time the investigation of the several elements of which we are composed is conducted in each 
case separately. For my own part, indeed, if I wished to display how far it was in my power to treat 
scientifically and intelligently the entire field of man’s nature, I should have to fill many volumes; not to 
mention how many topics there are which I must confess my ignorance of. 


CHAPTER 4 [III.] 


IS THE QUESTION OF BREATH ONE THAT CONCERNS THE SOUL, OR BODY, OR WHAT? 


But to what, in your judgment, does that which we discussed in our former book concerning the breath of 
man belong?—to the nature of the soul, seeing that it is the soul which effects it in man; or to that of the 
body, since the body is moved by the soul to effect it; or to that of this air, by whose alternation of action it 
is discovered to effect it; or rather to all three, that is to say, to the soul as that which moves the body, and 
to the body which by its motion receives and emits the breath, and also to the circumambient air which 
raises by its entrance, and by its departure depresses? And yet you were evidently ignorant of all this, 
learned and eloquent though you are, when you supposed, and said, and wrote, and read in the presence 
of the crowd assembled to hear your opinion, that it was out of our own nature that we inflated a bag, and 
yet had no diminution of our nature at all by the operation; although you might most easily ascertain how 
we accomplish the process, not by any tedious examination of the pages either of human or of inspired 
writings, but by a simple investigation of your own physical action, whenever you liked. This, then, being 
the case, how can I trust you to teach me concerning the origin of souls,—a subject which I confess myself 
to be ignorant of,—you who are actually ignorant of what you are doing unintermittingly with your nose 
and mouth, and of why you are doing it? May the Lord bring it to pass that you may be advised by me, and 
accept rather than resist so manifest a truth, and one so ready to your hand. May you also not interrogate 
your lungs about the bag inflation in such a temper as to prefer inflating them in opposition to me, rather 
than acquiesce in their tuition, when they answer your inquiry with entire truth,—not by speech and 
altercation, but by breath and respiration. Then I could bear with you patiently while you correct and 
reproach me for my ignorance of the origin of souls; nay, I could even warmly thank you, if, besides 
inflicting on me rebuke, you would convince me with truth. For if you could teach me the truth I am 
ignorant of, it would be my duty to bear with all patience any blows you might deal against me, not in 
word only, but even with hand. 


CHAPTER 5 [IV.] 
GOD ALONE CAN TEACH WHENCE SOULS COME 


Now with respect to the question between us, I confess to your loving self I greatly desire to know one of 
two things if I can,—either concerning the origin of souls, of which I am ignorant, or whether this 
knowledge is within our reach so long as we are in the present life. For what if our controversy touches 
the very points of which it is enjoined to us, “Seek not out the things that are too high for thee, neither 
search the things that are above thy strength; but whatever things the Lord hath commanded and taught 
thee, think thereupon for evermore.” This, then, is what I desire to know, either from God Himself, who 
knows what He creates, or even from some competently learned man who knows what he is saying, not 
from a person who is ignorant of the breath he heaves. It is not everybody who recollects his own infancy; 
and do you suppose that a man is able, without divine instruction, to know whence he began to exist in his 
mother’s womb,—especially if the knowledge of human nature has so completely eluded him as to leave 
him ignorant, not only of what is within him, but of that also which is added to his nature from without? 
Will you, my dearest brother, be able to teach me, or any one else, whence human beings at their birth are 
ensouled, when you still know not how it is that their life is so sustained by food, that they are certain to 
die if the aliment is withdrawn for a while? Or will you be able to teach me, or any one else, whence men 
obtain their souls, when you are still actually ignorant whence bags, when inflated, get the filling? My 
only wish, as you are ignorant whence souls have their origin, is, that I may on my side know whether 
such knowledge is attainable by me in this present life. If this be one of the things which are too high for 
us, and which we are forbidden to seek out or search into, then we have good grounds for fearing lest we 
should sin, not by our ignorance of it, but our quest after it. For we ought not to suppose that a subject, to 
fall under the category of the things which are too high for us, must appertain to the nature of God, and 
not to our own. 


CHAPTER 6 [V.] 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE NATURE OF THE BODY ARE SUFFICIENTLY MYSTERIOUS, AND YET NOT HIGHER THAN 
THOSE OF THE SOUL 


What do you say to the statement, that amongst the works of God there are some which it is more difficult 
to know than even God Himself,—so far, indeed, as He can be an object of knowledge to us at all? For we 
have learnt that God is a Trinity; but to this very day we do not know how many kinds of animals, not even 
of land animals which were able to enter Noah’s ark, He has created—unless by some happy chance you 
have ascertained this fact. Again, in the Book of Wisdom it is written, “For if they were able to prevail so 
much, that they could know and estimate the world; how is it that they did not more easily find out the 
Lord thereof?” Is it because the subject before us is within us that it is therefore not too high for us? For it 
must be granted that the nature of our soul is a more internal thing than our body. As if the soul has been 
no better able to explore the body itself externally by the eyes of that body than internally by its own 
means. For what is there in the inward parts of the body where the soul does not exist? But yet, even with 
regard to these several inner and vital portions of our frame, the soul has examined and searched them 


out by the bodily eyes; and all that it has succeeded in learning of them it has acquired by means of the 
eyes of the body; and, without doubt, all the material substance was there, even when the soul knew not 
of it. Since also our inward parts are incapable of living without the soul, it follows that the soul has been 
more able to give them life than to know them. Well, then, is the soul’s body a higher object for its 
knowledge than the soul’s own self? And therefore if it wishes to inquire and consider when human seed 
is converted into blood, when into solid flesh; when the bones begin to harden, and when to fill with 
marrow; how many kinds of veins and nerves there are; by what channels and circuits the former serve 
for irrigation and the latter for ligature to the entire body; whether the skin is to be reckoned among the 
nerves, and the teeth among the bones,—for they show some difference, inasmuch as they have no 
marrow; and in what respect the nails differ from both, being similar to them in hardness, while they 
possess a quality in common with the hair, in being capable of growing and being cut; what, again, is the 
use of those veins wherein air, instead of blood, circulates, which they call the arteries—if, I repeat, the 
soul desired to come to know these and similar points respecting the nature of its body, ought it then to be 
said to a man, “Seek not out the things that are too high for thee, neither search the things that are above 
thy strength?” But, if the inquiry be made into the soul’s own origin, of which subject it knows nothing, 
the matter then, forsooth, is not too high or beyond one’s strength to be capable of apprehension? And 
you deem it an absurd thing, and incompatible with reason, for the soul not to know whether it is 
inbreathed by God, or whether it is derived from the parents, although it does not remember this event as 
soon as it is past, and reckons it among the things which it has forgotten beyond recall,—like infancy, and 
all other stages of life which followed close upon birth, though doubtless, when they happened, they were 
not unaccompanied with sensation. But yet you do not deem it absurd or unreasonable that it should be 
ignorant of the body which is subject to it, and should know nothing whatever about incidents pertaining 
to it which are not in the category of things that are past, but of present facts,—as to whether it sets the 
veins in motion in order to produce life in the body, but the nerves in order to operate by the limbs of the 
body; and if so, why it does not move the nerves except at its especial will, whereas it affects the 
pulsations of the veins without intermission, even without willing; from what part of the body that which 
they call the hegemonikon (the authoritative part of the soul, the reason) exercises its universal rule, 
whether from the heart or from the brain, or by a distribution, the motions from the heart and the 
sensations from the brain,—or from the brain, both the sensations and voluntary motions, but from the 
heart, the involuntary pulsations of the veins; and once more, if it does both of these from the brain, how 
is it that it has the sensations, even without willing, while it does not move the limbs except it wills? 
Inasmuch, then, as only the soul itself does all this in the body, how is it that it knows not what it does? or 
whence its power to do it? And it is no disgrace to it to be so ignorant. Then do you suppose it to be a 
discredit if it knows not whence or how it was itself made, since it certainly did not make itself? Well, 
then, none know how or whence the soul effects all its action in the body; do you not therefore think that 
it, too, appertains to those things which are said to be “too high for us, and above our strength”? 


CHAPTER 7 [VI.] 


WE OFTEN NEED MORE TEACHING AS TO WHAT IS MOST INTIMATELY OURS THAN AS TO WHAT IS FURTHER 
FROM US 


But I have to put to you a far wider question arising out of our subject. Why should only a very few know 
why all men do what they do? Perhaps you will tell me, Because they have learnt the art of anatomy or 
experiment, which are both comprised in the physician’s education, which few obtain, while others have 
refused to acquire the information, although they might, of course, if they had liked. Here, then, I say 
nothing of the point why many try to acquire this information, but cannot, because they are hindered by a 
slow intellect (which, however, is a very strange fact) from learning of others what is done by their own 
selves and in their own selves. But this is a very important question which I now ask, Why I should have 
no need of art to know that there is a sun in the heavens, and a moon, and other stars; but must have the 
aid of art to know, on moving my finger, whence the act begins,—from the heart, or the brain, or from 
both, or from neither: why I do not require a teacher to know what is so much higher than me; but must 
yet wait for some one else to learn whence that is done by me which is done within me? For although we 
are said to think in our heart, and although we know what our thoughts are, without the knowledge of any 
other person, yet we know not in what part of the body we have the heart itself, where we do our thinking, 
unless we are taught it by some other person, who yet is ignorant of what we think. I am not unaware that 
when we hear that we should love God with our whole heart, this is not said of that portion of our flesh 
which lies under our ribs, but of that power that originates our thoughts. And this is properly designated 
by this name, because, as motion does not cease in the heart whence the pulsation of the veins radiates in 
every direction, so in the process of thought we do not rest in the act itself and abstain from further 
pondering. But although every sensation is imparted even to the body by the soul, how is it that we can 
count our external limbs, even in the dark and with closed eyes, by the bodily sense which is called 
“touch,” but we know nothing of our internal functions in the very central region of the soul itself, where 
that power is present which imparts life and animation to all else,—a mystery this which, I apprehend, no 
medical men of any kind, whether empirics, or anatomists, or dogmatists, or methodists, or any man 
living, have any knowledge of? 


CHAPTER 8 
WE HAVE NO MEMORY OF OUR CREATION 


And whosoever shall have attempted to fathom such knowledge may not improperly have addressed to 
him the words we have before quoted, “Seek not out the things that are too high for thee, neither search 
the things that are above thy strength.” Now it is not a question of mere altitude, such as is beyond our 
stature, but it is an elevation which our intelligence cannot reach, and a strength which our mental power 
cannot cope with. And yet it is neither the heaven of heavens, nor the measure of the stars, nor the scope 
of sea and land, nor the nethermost hell; it is our own selves that we are incapable of comprehending; it is 
our own selves, who, in our too great height and strength, transcend the humble limits of our own 
knowledge; it is our own selves, whom we are incapable of embracing, although we are certainly not 
beside ourselves. But we are not to be compared with cattle simply because we do not perfectly discover 
what we ourselves are: and yet you think that we deserve the humiliating comparison, if we have 
forgotten what we were, even though we knew it once. My soul is not now being derived from my parents, 
is not now receiving insufflation from God. Whichever of these two processes He used, He used when He 
created me; He is not at this moment using it of me, or within me. It is past and gone,—not a present 
thing, nor a recent one to me. I do not even know whether I was aware of it and then forgot it; or whether 
I was unable, even at the time when it was done, to feel and to know it. 


CHAPTER 9 [VII.] 
OUR IGNORANCE OF OURSELVES ILLUSTRATED BY THE REMARKABLE MEMORY OF ONE SIMPLICIUS 


Observe now, while we are, while we live, while we know that we live, while we are certain that we 
possess memory, understanding, and will; who boast of ourselves as having a great knowledge of our own 
nature;—observe, I say, how entirely ignorant we are of what avail to us is our memory, or our 
understanding, or our will. A certain man who from his youth has been a friend of mine, named 
Simplicius, is a person of accurate and astonishing memory. I once asked him to tell me what were the last 
lines but one of all the books of Virgil; he immediately answered my question without the least hesitation, 
and with perfect accuracy. I then asked him to repeat the preceding lines; he did so. And I really believe 
that he could have repeated Virgil line after line backward. For wherever I wished, I made trial whether 
he could do it, and he did it. Similarly in prose, from any of Cicero’s orations, which he had learnt by 
heart, he would perform a similar feat at our request, by reciting backwards as far as we wished. Upon 
our expressing astonishment, he called God to witness that he had no idea of this ability of his previous to 
that trial. So far, therefore, as memory is concerned, his mind only then learnt its own power; and such 
discovery would at no time be possible except by trial and experiment. Moreover, he was of course the 
very same man before he tried his powers; how was it, then, that he was ignorant of himself? 


CHAPTER 10 


THE FIDELITY OF MEMORY; THE UNSEARCHABLE TREASURE OF MEMORY; THE POWERS OF A MAN’S 
UNDERSTANDING SUFFICIENTLY UNDERSTOOD BY NONE 


We often assume that we shall retain a thing in our memory; and so thinking, we do not write it down. But 
afterwards, when we wish to recall it, it refuses to come to mind; and we are then sorry that we thought it 
would return to memory, or that we did not secure it in writing so as to prevent its escape; and lo, ona 
sudden, without our seeking it, it occurs to us. Then does it follow that we were not ourselves when we 
thought this? And that we cease to be the same thing that we were, when we are no longer able to think 
it? Now how does it happen that I know not how we are abstracted from, and denied to, ourselves; and 
similarly am ignorant how we are restored and returned to ourselves? As if we are other persons, and 
elsewhere, when we seek, but fail to find, what we deposited in our memory; and are ourselves incapable 
of returning to ourselves, as if we were situated somewhere else; but afterwards return again, on finding 
ourselves out. For where do we make our quest, except in our own selves? And what is it we search for, 
except our own selves? As if we were not actually at home in our persons, but had gone somewhither. Do 
you not observe, even with alarm, so deep a mystery? And what is all this but our own nature—not what it 
has been, but such as it now is? And observe how much more we seek than we comprehend. I have often 
believed that I could understand a question which had been submitted to me, if I were to bestow thought 
upon it. Well, I have bestowed the thought, but have not been able to solve the question; and many a time 
I have not so believed, and yet have been able to determine the point. The powers, then, of my own 
understanding have not been really known to me; nor, I apprehend, have they been to you either. 


CHAPTER 11 


THE APOSTLE PETER TOLD NO LIE, WHEN HE SAID HE WAS READY TO LAY DOWN HIS LIFE FOR THE LORD, BUT 
ONLY WAS IGNORANT OF HIS WILL 


But perhaps you despise me for confessing all this, and will in consequence compare me with “cattle.” For 
myself, however, I will not cease to advise you, or (if you refuse to listen to me) at all events to warn you, 


to acknowledge rather this common infirmity, in which virtue is perfected; lest, by assuming unknown 
things to be known, you fail to attain to the truth. For I suppose that there is something which even you 
wish to understand, but are unable; which you would never seek to understand, unless you hoped some 
day to succeed in your research. Thus you also are ignorant of the powers of your own understanding, 
who profess to know all about your own nature, and decline to follow me in my confession of ignorance. 
Well, there is also the will; what am I to say about that, where certainly free choice is ostentatiously 
claimed by us? The blessed Apostle Peter, indeed, was willing to lay down his life for the Lord. He was no 
doubt sincere in his willingness; nor was he treacherous to the Lord when he made the promise. But his 
will was entirely ignorant of its own powers. Therefore the great apostle, who had discovered his Master 
to be the Son of God, was unknown to himself. Thus we are quite aware respecting ourselves that we will 
a thing, or “nill” it; but although our will is a good one, we are ignorant, my dear son, unless we deceive 
ourselves, of its strength, of its resources, of what temptations it may yield to, or of what it may resist. 


CHAPTER 12 [VHI.] 


THE APOSTLE PAUL COULD KNOW THE THIRD HEAVEN AND PARADISE, BUT NOT WHETHER HE WAS IN THE BODY 
OR NOT 


See therefore how many facts of our nature, not of the past but of the present time, and not pertaining to 
the body only, but also to our inner man, we know nothing about, without deserving to be compared with 
the brute beasts. And yet this is the opprobrious comparison which you have thought me worthy of, 
because I have not complete knowledge of the past origin of my soul—although I am not wholly ignorant 
of it, inasmuch as I know that it was given me by God, and yet that it is not out of God. But when can I 
enumerate all the particulars relating to the nature of our spirit and our soul of which we are ignorant? 
Whereas we ought rather to utter that exclamation before God, which the Psalmist uttered: “The 
knowledge of Thee is too wonderful for me; it is very difficult, I cannot attain to it.” Now why did he add 
the words for me, except because he conjectured how incomprehensible was the knowledge of God for 
himself, inasmuch as he was unable to comprehend even his own self? The apostle was caught up into the 
third heaven, and heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter; and whether this 
had happened to him in the body or out of the body, he declares himself unable to say; but yet he has no 
fear of encountering from you comparison with the cattle. His spirit knew that it was in the third heaven, 
in paradise; but knew not whether it was in the body. The third heaven, of course, and paradise were not 
the Apostle Paul himself; but his body and soul and spirit were himself. Behold, then, the curious fact: he 
knew the great things—lofty and divine—which were not himself; but that which appertained to his own 
nature he was ignorant of. Who in the vast knowledge of such occult things can help being astonished at 
his great ignorance of his own existence? Who, in short, would believe it possible, if one who errs not had 
not told us, that “we know not what we should pray for as we ought”? Where, then, ought our bent and 
purpose mainly to be—to “reach forth to those things which are before”? And yet you compare me to 
cattle, if among the things which are behind I have forgotten anything concerning my own origin— 
although you hear the same apostle say: “Forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press toward the mark, for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” 


CHAPTER 13 [IX.] 
IN WHAT SENSE THE HOLY GHOST IS SAID TO MAKE INTERCESSION FOR US 


Do you perhaps also think me ridiculous and like the irrational beasts, because I said, “We know not what 
we should pray for as we ought”? Perhaps this is not quite so intolerable. For since, in the dictates of a 
sound and righteous judgment, we prefer our future to our past; and since our prayer must have 
reference not to what we have been, but what we shall be, it is of course much more injurious not to know 
what we should pray for, than to be ignorant of the manner of our origin. But recollect whose words I 
repeated, or read them again for yourself, and reflect whence they come; and do not pelt me with your 
reproaches, lest the stone you throw should alight on a head you would not wish. For it is the great 
teacher of the Gentiles, the Apostle Paul himself, who said, “For we know not what we should pray for as 
we ought.” And he not only taught this lesson by word, but also illustrated it by his example. For, contrary 
to his own advantage and the promotion of his own salvation, he once in his ignorance prayed that “the 
thorn in the flesh might depart from him,” which he said had been given to him “lest he should be exalted 
above measure by the abundance of the revelations which were given him.” But the Lord loved him, and 
so did not do what he had requested Him to do. Nevertheless, when the apostle said, “We know not what 
we should pray for as we ought,” he immediately added, “But the Spirit Himself maketh intercession for 
us with groanings which cannot be uttered. And He that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of 
the Spirit, because He maketh intercession for the saints according to the will of God”—that is to say, He 
makes the saints offer intercessions. He, of course, is that Spirit “whom God hath sent into our hearts, 
crying, Abba, Father;” and “by whom we cry, Abba, Father;” for both expressions are used by the apostle— 
both that we have received the Spirit who cries, Abba, Father; and also that it is through Him that we cry, 
Abba, Father. His object is to explain by these varied statements in what sense he used the word “crying:” 
he meant causing to cry; so that it is we who cry at His instance and impulse. Let Him therefore teach me 
this too, whenever He pleases, if He knows it to be expedient for me, that I should know whence I derive 


my origin as regards my soul. But let me be taught by that Spirit who searches the deep things of God; not 
by a man who knows nothing of the breath which inflates a bag. However, be it far from me to compare 
you with brutes because of this piece of ignorance; because it arose not from incurable inability, but from 
sheer inadvertence. 


CHAPTER 14 [X.] 


IT IS MORE EXCELLENT TO KNOW THAT THE FLESH WILL RISE AGAIN AND LIVE FOR EVERMORE, THAN TO 
LEARN WHATEVER SCIENTIFIC MEN HAVE BEEN ABLE TO TEACH US CONCERNING ITS NATURE 


But although the questions which arise touching the origin of souls are “higher,” no doubt, than that 
which treats of the source whence the breath comes which we inhale and exhale, you yet believe that 
those things are “higher” which you have learnt out of the Holy Scriptures, from which we derive what we 
learn by faith; and such as are not traceable by any human minds. Of course it is far more excellent to 
know that the flesh will rise again and will live for evermore, than any thing that scientific men have been 
able to discover in it by careful examination, which the soul perceives by no outward sense, although its 
presence quickens all the things of which it is ignorant. It is also far better to know that the soul, which 
has been born again and renewed in Christ, will be blessed for ever, than to discover all that we are 
ignorant of touching its memory, understanding, and will. Now these subjects, which I have designated as 
more excellent and as better, we could by no means find out, unless we believed them on the testimony of 
the inspired Scriptures. These Scriptures you perhaps think you so thoroughly believe, that you do not 
hesitate to draw out of them a definite theory about the origin of souls. Well, then, first of all, if it be as 
you suppose, you ought never to have attributed to human nature itself what man knows by discussion 
and inquiry about his own nature and quality, but to God’s gift. Now you asked: “Wherein does a man 
differ from the cattle, if he is ignorant of this?” But why need we read any thing, in order to know this, if 
we ought already to know it by the very fact that we are different from cattle? For just as you do not read 
anything to me for the purpose of teaching me that I am alive (my own nature making it impossible that I 
should be ignorant of this fact), so if it is an attribute of nature to know this other matter, why do you 
produce passages of Scripture for me to believe concerning this subject? Is it then only those persons who 
read them that differ from the cattle? Are we not so created as to be different from brute animals, even 
before we can acquire the art of reading? Pray, tell me how it is that you put in so high a claim for our 
nature, that by the very circumstance of its differing from cattle it already knows how to discuss and 
inquire into the origin of souls; while at the same time you make it so inexpert in this knowledge, as to be 
unable by human endowment to know this without it believe the divine testimonies. 


CHAPTER 15 [XI.] 
WE MUST NOT BE WISE ABOVE WHAT IS WRITTEN 


But then, again, you are mistaken in this matter; for the passages of Scripture which you chose to produce 
for the solution of this question of yours, do not prove the point. For it is another thing which they prove, 
without which we cannot really lead a pious life, namely, that we have in God the giver, creator, and 
fashioner of our souls. But how He does this for them, whether by inbreathing them as new, or by deriving 
them from the parents, they do not tell us—except in the instance of that one soul which He gave to the 
first man. Read attentively what I have written to that servant of God, our brother Renatus; for inasmuch 
as I have pointed it all out to him there, it is not necessary for me to repeat my proofs here. But you would 
like me to follow your example in definiteness of theory, and so thrust myself into such difficulties as you 
have surrounded yourself with. Involved in these, you have spoken many stout words against the catholic 
faith; if, however, you would faithfully and humbly bethink yourself and consider, you would assuredly see 
how greatly it would have profited you, if you had only known how to be natural and consistent in your 
ignorance; and how this advantage is still open to you, if you were even now able to maintain such 
propriety. Now, since understanding so pleases you in man’s nature (for, truly enough, if our nature were 
without it, we should not be different from brute beasts, so far as our souls are concerned), understand, I 
beg of you, what it is that you do not understand, lest you should understand nothing: and do not despise 
any man who, in order that he may truly understand, understands that he does not understand that which 
he does not understand. With regard, however, to the passage in the inspired psalm, “Man, being in 
honour, understandeth not; he is compared to the senseless cattle, and is like unto them;” read and 
understand these words, that you may rather with a humble spirit guard against the opprobrium yourself, 
than arrogantly throw it out against another person. The passage applies to those who regard only that as 
a life worth living which they live in the flesh—having no hope after death—just like “cattle;” it has no 
reference to those who never deny their knowledge of what they actually know, and always acknowledge 
their ignorance of what they really do not know; who, in point of fact, are aware of their weakness, rather 
than confident of their strength. 


CHAPTER 16 


IGNORANCE IS BETTER THAN ERROR. PREDESTINATION TO ETERNAL LIFE, AND PREDESTINATION TO ETERNAL 
DEATH 


Do not, my son, let senile timidity displease your youthful confidence. For my own part, indeed, if I proved 
unequal, either under the teaching of God or of some spiritual instructor, to the task of understanding the 
subject of our present inquiry on the origin of souls, Iam more prepared to vindicate God’s righteous will, 
that we should remain in ignorance on this point, as on many others, than to say in my rashness what 
either is so obscure that I can neither bring it home to the intelligence of other people, nor understand it 
myself; or certainly even to help the cause of the heretics who endeavour to persuade us that the souls of 
infants are entirely free from guilt, on the ground, forsooth, that such guilt would only recoil on God as its 
Author, for having compelled innocent souls (for the help of which He knew beforehand no laver of 
regeneration was prepared) to become sinful, by assigning them to sinful flesh without any provision for 
that grace of baptism which should prevent their incurring eternal damnation. For the fact undoubtedly is, 
that numberless souls of infants pass out of the body before they are baptized. God forbid that I should 
cast about for any futile effort to dilute this stern fact, and say what you have yourself said: “That the soul 
deserved to be polluted by the flesh, and to become sinful, though it previously had no sin, by reason of 
which it could be rightly said to have incurred this desert.” And again: “That even without baptism 
original sins may be remitted.” And once more: “That even the kingdom of heaven is at last bestowed on 
those who have not been baptized.” Now, if I were not afraid to utter these and similar poisonous 
allegations against the faith, I should probably not be afraid to propound some definite theory on this 
subject. How much better, then, is it, that I should not separately dispute and affirm about the soul, what I 
am ignorant of; but simply hold what I see the apostle has most plainly taught us: That owing to one man 
all pass into condemnation who are born of Adam unless they are born again in Christ, even as He has 
appointed them to be regenerated, before they die in the body, whom He predestinated to everlasting life, 
as the most merciful bestower of grace; whilst to those whom He has predestinated to eternal death, He is 
also the most righteous awarder of punishment not only on account of the sins which they add in the 
indulgence of their own will, but also because of their original sin, even if, as in the case of infants, they 
add nothing thereto. Now this is my definite view on that question, so that the hidden things of God may 
keep their secret, without impairing my own faith. 


CHAPTER 17 [XII.] 


A TWOFOLD QUESTION TO BE TREATED CONCERNING THE SOUL; IS IT “BODY”? AND IS IT “SPIRIT”? WHAT BODY 
IS 


And now, as far as the Lord vouchsafes to enable me, I must reply also to that allegation of yours, in 
which, speaking of the soul, you again mention my name, and say, “We do not, as the very able and 
learned bishop Augustin professes, allow it to be incorporeal and also a spirit.” We have therefore, first, to 
discuss the question, whether the soul is to be deemed incorporeal, as I have said; or corporeal, as you 
hold. Then, secondly, whether in our Scriptures it is called a spirit—although not the whole but its own 
separate part is also properly called spirit. Well, I should, to begin with, like to know how you define body. 
For if that is not “body” which does not consist of limbs of flesh, then the earth cannot be a body, nor the 
sky, nor a stone, nor water, nor the stars, nor anything of the kind. If, however, a “body” is whatever 
consists of parts, whether greater or less, which occupy greater or smaller local spaces, then all the 
things which I have just mentioned are bodies; the air is a body; the visible light is a body; and so are all 
the things which the apostle has in view, when he says, “There are celestial bodies, and bodies 
terrestrial.” 


CHAPTER 18 


THE FIRST QUESTION, WHETHER THE SOUL IS CORPOREAL; BREATH AND WIND, NOTHING ELSE THAN AIR IN 
MOTION 


Now whether the soul is such a substance, is an extremely nice and subtle question. You, indeed, with a 
promptitude for which I very greatly congratulate you, affirm that God is not a body. But then, again, you 
give me some anxiety when you Say, “If the soul lacks body, so as to be (as some persons are pleased to 
suppose) of hollow emptiness, of airy and futile substance.” Now, from these words you seem to believe, 
that everything which lacks body is of an empty substance. Well, if this is the case, how do you dare to say 
that God lacks body, without fearing the consequence that He is of an empty substance? If, however, God 
has not a body, as you have just allowed; and if it be profane to say that He is of an empty substance; then 
not everything which lacks body is an empty substance. And therefore a person who contends that the 
soul is incorporeal does not necessarily mean, that it is of an empty and futile substance; for he allows 
that God, who is not an empty being, is at the same time incorporeal. But observe what great difference 
there is between my actual assertion, and what you suppose me to say. I do not say that the soul is an airy 
substance; if I did, I should admit that it is a body. For air is a body; as all who understand what they say 
declare, whenever they speak concerning bodily substances. But you, because I called the soul 
incorporeal, supposed me not only to predicate mere emptiness of it, but, as the result of such 
predication, to say that it is “an airy substance;” whereas I must have said both that it has not corporeity, 
which air has, and that what is filled with air could not be empty. And your own bag similes failed to 
remind you of this. For when the bags are inflated, what is it but air that is pressed into them? And they 
are so far from being empty, that by reason of their distension they become even ponderous. But perhaps 
the breath seems to you to be a different thing from air; although your very breath is nothing else than air 


in motion; and what this is, can be seen from the shaking of a fan. With respect to any hollow vessels, 
which you may suppose to be empty, you may ascertain with certainty that they are really full, by lowering 
them straight into the water, with the mouth downwards. You see no water can get in, by reason of the air 
with which they are filled. If, however, they are lowered either in the opposite way, with mouth upward, or 
aslant, they then fill, as the water enters at the same opening where the air passes out and escapes. This 
could be, of course, more easily proved by performing the experiment, than by a description in writing. 
This, however, is not the time or place for longer delay on the subject; for whatever may be your 
perception of the nature of the air, as to whether it has corporeity or not, you certainly ought not to 
suppose me to have said that the soul is an aerial thing, but absolutely incorporeal. And this even you 
acknowledge God to be, whom you do not dare to describe as an empty substance, while you cannot but 
admit that He has an essence which is unchangeable and almighty. Now, why should we fear that the soul 
is an empty void, if it be incorporeal, when we confess that God is incorporeal, and at the same time deny 
Him to be an empty void? Thus it was within the competency of an Incorporeal Being to create an 
incorporeal soul, even as the living God made living man; although, as the unchangeable and the almighty, 
He communicated not these attributes to the changeable and far inferior creature. 


CHAPTER 19 [XIII.] 
WHETHER THE SOULIS A SPIRIT 


But again, why you would have the soul to be a body, and refuse to deem it a spirit, I cannot see. For if it 
is not a spirit, on the ground that the apostle named it with distinction from the spirit, when he said, “I 
pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body be preserved,” the same is a good reason why it is not a 
body, inasmuch as he named the body, too, as distinct from it. If you affirm that the soul is a body, 
although they are both distinctly named; you should allow it to be a spirit, although these are also 
distinctly named. Indeed, the soul has a much greater claim to be regarded by you as a spirit than a body; 
because you acknowledge the spirit and the soul to be of one substance, but deny the soul and the body to 
be of one substance. On what principle, then, is the soul a body, when its nature is different from that of a 
body; and not a spirit, although its nature and a spirit’s is one and the same? Why, according to your 
argument, must you not confess that even the spirit is a body? For otherwise, if the spirit is not a body, 
and the soul is a body, the soul and the spirit are not of one and the same substance. You, however, allow 
them both (although believing them to be two separate things) to have one substance. Therefore, if the 
soul is a body, the spirit is a body also; for under no other condition can they be regarded as being of one 
and the same nature. On your own principles, therefore, the statement of the apostle, who mentions, 
“Your spirit, and soul, and body,” must imply three bodies; yet the body, which has likewise the name of 
flesh, is of a different nature. And of these three bodies, as you would call them, of which one is of a 
different, and the other two of one and the same substance, the entire human being is composed—one 
thing and one existence. Now, although you assert this, yet you will not allow that the two which are of 
one and the same substance, that is, the soul and the spirit, should have the one designation of spirit; 
whilst the two things which are not of one and the same substance ought, as you suppose, to have the one 
name of body. 


CHAPTER 20 [XIV.] 
THE BODY DOES NOT RECEIVE GOD’S IMAGE 


But I pass by all this, lest the discussion between us should degenerate into one of names rather than 
things. Let us, then, see whether the inner man be the soul, or the spirit, or both. I observe, however, that 
you have expressed your opinion on the point in writing, calling the inner man the soul; for of this you 
spoke when you said: “And as the substance congealed, which was incapable of comprehension, it would 
produce another body within the body rounded and amassed by the force and twirl of its own nature, and 
thus an inner man would begin to appear, who, being moulded in a corporeal sheath would in its 
lineaments be shaped after the likeness of its outer man.” And from this you draw the following inference: 
“God’s breath, therefore, made the soul; yea, that breath from God was made the soul, an image, 
substantial, corporeal according to its own nature, like its own body, and conformed to its image.” After 
this you proceed to speak of the spirit, and say: “This soul which had its origin from the breath of God 
could not exist without an innermost sense and intellect of its own; and such is the spirit.” As I, then, 
understand your statement, you mean the inner man to be the soul, and the inmost one to be the spirit; as 
if the latter were inferior to the soul, as this is to the body. Whence it comes to pass, that just as the body 
receives another body pervading its own inner cavity, which (as you suppose) is the soul; so in its turn 
must the soul be regarded as having its interior emptiness also, where it could receive the third body, 
even the spirit; and thus the whole man consists of three, the outer, the inner, and the inmost. Now, do you 
not yet perceive what great absurdities follow in your wake, when you attempt the asseveration that the 
soul is corporeal? Tell me, I pray you, which of the two is it that is to be renewed in the knowledge of God, 
after the image of Him that created him? The inner, or the inmost? For my own part, indeed, I do not see 
that the apostle, besides the inner and the outer man, knows anything of another man inside the inner 
one, that is, of an inmost man. But you must decide which it is you would have to be renewed after the 
image of God. How is he to receive this, who has already got the image of the outer man? For if the inner 


man has run throughout the limbs of the outward one, and congealed (for this is the term you have used; 
as if a molten shape were formed out of soft clay, which was thickened out of the dust), how, if this same 
figure which has been impressed upon it, or rather expressed out of a body, is to retain its place, could it 
be refashioned after the image of God? Is it to have two images—God’s from above, that of the body from 
below—as is said in the case of money, “Heads and Tails”? Will you perhaps say, that the soul received the 
bodily image, and that the spirit takes God’s image, as if the former were contiguous to the body, and the 
latter to God; and that, therefore, it is really the inmost man which is refashioned after the image of God, 
and not the inner man? Well, but this pretence is useless. For if the inmost man is as entirely diffused 
through all the members of the soul, as the inner man of the soul is through the limbs of the body; even it 
has now, through the soul, received the image of the body, as the soul moulded the same; and thus it 
results that it has no means whereby to receive God’s image, while the afore-mentioned image of the body 
remains impressed upon it; except as in the case of the money which I have just quoted, where there is 
one form on the upper surface, and another on the lower one. These are the absurd lengths to which you 
are driven, whether you will or no, when you apply to the consideration of the soul the material ideas of 
bodily substances. But, as even you yourself with perfect propriety confess, God is not a body. How, then, 
could a body receive His image? “I beseech you, brother, that you be not conformed to this world, but be 
transformed by the renewing of your mind;” and cherish not “the carnal mind, which is death.” 


CHAPTER 21 [XV.] 
RECOGNITION AND FORM BELONG TO SOULS AS WELL AS BODIES 


But you say: “If the soul is incorporeal, what was it that the rich man saw in hell? He certainly recognised 
Lazarus; he did [not ] know Abraham. Whence arose to him the knowledge of Abraham, who had died so 
long before?” By using these words, I suppose that you do not think a man can be recognised and known 
without his bodily form. To know yourself, therefore, I imagine that you often stand before your looking- 
glass, lest by forgetting your features you should be unable to recognise yourself. But let me ask you, 
what man does anybody know more than himself; and whose face can he see less than his own? But who 
could possibly know God, whom even you do not doubt to be incorporeal, if knowledge could not (as you 
suppose) accrue without bodily shape; that is, if bodies alone can be recognised? What Christian, however, 
when discussing subjects of such magnitude and difficulty, can give such little heed to the inspired word 
as to say, “If the soul be incorporeal, it must of necessity lack form”? Have you forgotten that in that word 
you have read of “a form of doctrine”? Have you forgotten, too, that it is written concerning Christ Jesus, 
previous to His clothing Himself with humanity, that He was “in the form of God”? How, then, can you say, 
“Tf the soul is incorporeal, it must of necessity lack form;” when you hear of “the form of God,” whom you 
acknowledge to be incorporeal; and so express yourself, as if form could not possibly exist except in 
bodies? 


CHAPTER 22 
NAMES DO NOT IMPLY CORPOREITY 


You also say, that “names cease to be given, when form is not distinguished; and that, where there is no 
designation of persons, there is no giving of names.” Your aim is to prove that Abraham’s soul was 
corporeal, inasmuch as he could be addressed as “Father Abraham.” Now, we have already said, that 
there is form even where there is no body. If, however, you think that where there are not bodies there is 
no assigning of names, I must beg of you to count the names which occur in this passage of Scripture, 
“But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance,” and tell me whether you do not recognise the very things of which these are the names; or 
whether you recognise them so as to descry some outlines of bodies. Come, tell me, to mention only love, 
for instance, what are its members, its figure, its colour? For if you are not yourself empty-headed, these 
appurtenances cannot possibly be regarded by you as an empty thing. Then you go on to say: “The look 
and form must, of course, be corporeal of him whose help is implored.” Well, let men hear what you say; 
and let no one implore God’s help, because no one can possibly see anything corporeal in Him. 


CHAPTER 23 [XVI.] 
FIGURATIVE SPEECH MUST NOT BE TAKEN LITERALLY 


“In short,” you say, “members are in this parable ascribed to the soul, as if it were really a body.” You will 
have it, that “by the eye the whole head is understood,” because it is said, that “he lifted up his eyes.” 
Again you say, that “by tongues are meant jaws, and by finger the hand,” because it is said, “Send 
Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue.” And yet to save yourself from 
the inconsistency of ascribing corporeal qualities to God, you say that “by these terms must be understood 
incorporeal functions and powers;” because with the greatest propriety you insist on it, that God is not 
corporeal. What is the reason, therefore, that the names of these limbs do not argue corporeity in God, 
although they do in the case of the soul? Is it that these terms must be understood literally when spoken 
of the creature, and only metaphorically and figuratively when predicated of the Creator? Then you will 
have to give us wings of literal bodily substance, since it is not the Creator, but only a human creature, 


who said, “If I should take my wings like a dove.” Moreover, if the rich man of the parable had a bodily 
tongue, on the ground of his exclaiming, “Let him cool my tongue,” it would look very much as if our 
tongue, even while we are in the flesh, itself possessed material hands, because it is written, “Death and 
life are in the hands of the tongue.” I suppose it is even to yourself self-evident, that sin is neither a 
creature nor a bodily substance; why, then, has it a face? For do you not hear the psalmist say, “There is 
no peace in my bones, in the face of my sins”? 


CHAPTER 24 
ABRAHAM’S BOSOM—WHAT IT MEANS 


As to your supposing that “the Abraham’s bosom referred to is corporeal,” and your further assertion, that 
“by it is meant his whole body,” I fear that you must be regarded (even in such a subject) as trying to joke 
and raise a laugh, instead of acting gravely and seriously. For you could not else be so foolish as to think 
that the material bosom of one person could receive so many souls; nay, to use your own words, “bear the 
bodies of as many meritorious men as the angels carry thither, as they did Lazarus.” Unless it happen to 
be your opinion, that his soul alone deserved to find its way to the said bosom. If you are not, then, in fun, 
and do not wish to make childish mistakes, you must understand by “Abraham’s bosom” that remote and 
separate abode of rest and peace in which Abraham now is; and that what was said to Abraham did not 
merely refer to him personally, but had reference to his appointment as the father of many nations, to 
whom he was presented for imitation as the first and principal example of faith; even as God willed 
Himself to be called “the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” although He is the God 
of an innumerable company. 


CHAPTER 25 [XVII.] 


THE DISEMBODIED SOUL MAY THINK OF ITSELF UNDER A BODILY FORM 


You must not, however, suppose that I say all this as if denying it to be possible that the soul of a dead 
man, like a person asleep, may think either good or evil thoughts in the similitude of his body. For, in 
dreams, when we suffer anything harsh and troublesome, we are, of course, still ourselves; and if the 
distress do not pass away when we awake, we experience very great suffering. But to suppose that they 
are veritable bodies in which we are hurried, or flit, about hither and thither in dreams, is the idea of a 
person who has thought only carelessly on such subjects; for it is in fact mainly by these imaginary sights 
that the soul is proved to be non-corporeal; unless you choose to call even the objects which we see so 
often in our dreams, besides ourselves, bodies, such as the sky, the earth, the sea, the sun, the moon, the 
stars, and rivers, mountains, trees, or animals. Whoever takes these phantoms to be bodies, is incredibly 
foolish; although they are certainly very like bodies. Of this character also are those phenomena which are 
demonstrably of divine significance, whether seen in dreams or in a trance. Who can possibly trace out or 
describe their origin, or the material of which they consist? It is, beyond question, spiritual, not corporeal. 
Now things of this kind, which look like bodies, but are not really corporeal, are formed in the thoughts of 
persons when they are awake, and are held in the depths of their memories, and then out of these secret 
recesses, by some wonderful and ineffable process, they come out to view in the operation of our memory, 
and present themselves as if palpably before our eyes. If, therefore, the soul were a material body, it could 
not possibly contain so many things and such large forms of bodily substances in its scope of thought, and 
in the spaces of its memory; for, according to your own definition, “it does not exceed this external body in 
its own corporeal substance.” Possessing, therefore, no magnitude of its own, what capacity has it to hold 
the images of vast bodies, spaces, and regions? What wonder is it, then, if it actually itself appears to 
itself in the likeness of its own body, even when it appears without a body? For it never appears to itself in 
dreams with its own body; and yet in the very similitude of its own body it runs hither and thither through 
known and unknown places, and beholds many sad and joyous sights. I suppose, however, that you really 
would not, yourself, be so bold as to maintain that there is true corporeity in that form of limb and body 
which the soul seems to itself to possess in dreams. For at that rate that will be a real mountain which it 
appears to ascend; and that a material house which it seems to enter; and that a veritable tree, with real 
wood and bulk, beneath which it apparently reclines; and that actual water which it imagines itself to 
drink. All the things with which it is conversant, as if they were corporeal, would be undoubted bodies, if 
the soul were itself corporeal, as it ranges about amongst them all in the likeness of a body. 


CHAPTER 26 [XVIII.] 


ST. PERPETUA SEEMED TO HERSELF, IN SOME DREAMS, TO HAVE BEEN TURNED INTO A MAN, AND THEN HAVE 
WRESTLED WITH A CERTAIN EGYPTIAN 


Some notice must be taken of sundry accounts of martyrs’ visions, because you have thought proper to 
derive some of your evidence therefrom. St. Perpetua, for instance, seemed to herself in dreams to be 
wrestling with an Egyptian, after being changed into a man. Now, who can doubt that it was her soul in 
that apparent bodily form, not her body, which, of course, remained in her own sex as a woman, and lay 
on the bed with her senses steeped in sleep, whilst her soul was struggling in the similitude of a man’s 
body? What have you to say to this? Was that male likeness a veritable body, or was it no body at all, 


although possessing the appearance of a body? Choose your alternative. If it was a body, why did it not 
maintain its sexual integrity? For in that woman’s flesh were found no virile functions of generation, 
whence by any such process as that which you call congelation could be moulded this similitude of a 
man’s body. We will conclude then, if you please, that, as her body was still alive while she slept, 
notwithstanding the wrestling of her soul, she remained in her own natural sex, enclosed, of course, in all 
her proper limbs which belong to her in her living state, and was still in possession of that bodily shape 
and the lineaments of which she had been originally formed. She had not resigned, as she would by death, 
her joints and limbs; nor had she withdrawn from the transposing power, which arises from the operation 
of the power of death, any of her members which had already received their fixed form. Whence, then, did 
her soul get that virile body in which she seemed to wrestle with her adversary? If, however, this [male 
likeness] was not a body, although such a semblance of one as admitted the sensation in it of a real 
struggle or a real joy, do you not by this time see, as far as may be, that there can be in the soul a certain 
resemblance of a bodily substance, while the soul is not itself a body? 


CHAPTER 27 


IS THE SOUL WOUNDED WHEN THE BODY IS WOUNDED? 


What, then, if some such thing is exhibited among the departed; and souls recognise themselves among 
them, not, indeed, by bodies, but by the semblances of bodies? Now, when we suffer pain, if only in our 
dreams, although it is only the similitude of bodily limbs which is in action, and not the bodily limbs 
themselves, still the pain is not merely in semblance, but in reality; as is also the case in the instance of 
joyous sensations. Inasmuch, however, as St. Perpetua was not yet dead, you probably are unwilling to lay 
down a precise rule for yourself from that circumstance (although it bears strongly on the question), as to 
what nature you will suppose those semblances of bodies to partake of, which we have in our dreams. If 
you allow them to be like bodies, but not bodies actually, then the entire question would be settled. But 
her brother Dinocrates was dead; she saw him with the wound which he received while alive, and which 
caused his death. Where is the ground for the earnest contention to which you devoted your efforts, when 
you laboured to show, that when a limb is cut off, the soul must not be supposed as suffering a like amount 
of loss by amputation? Observe, the wound was inflicted on the soul of Dinocrates, expelling it by its force 
from his body, when it was inhabiting that body. How, then, can your opinion be correct, that “when the 
limbs of the body are cut off, the soul withdraws itself from the stroke, and after condensation retires to 
other parts, so that no portion of it is amputated with the wound inflicted on the body,” even if the person 
be asleep and unconscious when the loss of limb is suffered? So great is the vigilance which you have 
ascribed to the soul, that even should the stroke fall on any part of the flesh without its knowledge, when 
it is absorbed in the visions of dreams, it would instantly, and by a providential instinct, withdraw itself, 
and so render it impossible for any blow, or injury, or mutilation to be inflicted upon it. However, you may, 
as much as you will, ransack your ingenuity for an answer to the natural question, how the soul withdraws 
the portions of its own existence, and retreats within itself, so that, whenever a limb of the body is cut off 
or broken, it does not suffer any amputation or fracture in itself; but I cannot help asking you to look at 
the case of Dinocrates, and to explain to me why his soul did not withdraw from that part of his body 
which received the mortal wound, and so escape from suffering in itself what was plainly enough seen in 
his face, even after his body was dead? Is it, perchance, your good pleasure that we should suppose the 
phenomena in question to be rather the semblances of bodies than the reality; so that as that which is 
really no wound seems to be a wound, so that which is no body at all wears the appearance of corporeity? 
If, indeed, the soul can be wounded by those who wound the body, should we not have good reason to fear 
that it can be killed also by those who kill the body? This, however, is a fate which the Lord Himself most 
plainly declares it to be impossible to happen. And the soul of Dinocrates could not at any rate have died 
of the blow which killed his body: its wound, too, was only an apparent one; for not being corporeal, it was 
not really wounded, as the body had been; possessing the likeness of the body, it shared also the 
resemblance of its wound. Still it may be further said, that in its unreal body the soul felt a real misery, 
which was signified by the shadow of the body’s wound. It was from this real misery that he earned 
deliverance by the prayers of his holy sister. 


CHAPTER 28 
IS THE SOUL DEFORMED BY THE BODY’S IMPERFECTIONS? 


Now, again, what means it that you say, “The soul acquires form from the body, and grows and extends 
with the increase of the body,” without keeping in view what a monstrosity the soul of either a young man 
or an old man would become if his arm had been amputated when he was an infant? “The hand of the 
soul,” you say, “contracts itself, so that it is not amputated with the hand of the body, and by condensation 
it shrinks into other parts of the body.” At this rate the aforesaid arm of the soul will be kept, wherever it 
holds its ground, as short as it was at first when it received the form of the body, because it has lost the 
form by the growth of which it might itself have increased at an equal degree of expansion. Thus the soul 
of the young man or the old man who lost his hand in his infancy advances with two hands, indeed 
(because the one which shrank back escaped the amputation of the bodily limb), but one of these was the 
hand of an adult, young or old, according to the hypothesis, while the other was only an infant’s hand, just 


as it was when the amputation happened. Such souls, believe me, are not made in the mould and form of 
the body, but they are fictitiously framed under the deformed stamp of error. It seems to me impossible for 
you to be rescued from this error, unless with God’s help you fully and calmly examine the visions of those 
who dream, and from these convince yourself that some forms are not real bodies, but only the 
semblances of bodies. Now, although even those objects which we suppose to be like bodies are of the 
same class, yet so far as the dead are concerned, we can form an after guess about them from persons 
who are asleep. For it is not in vain that Holy Scripture describes as “asleep” those who are dead were it 
only because in a certain sense “sleep is akin to death.” 


CHAPTER 29 [XIX.] 


DOES THE SOUL TAKE THE BODY’S CLOTHES ALSO AWAY WITH IT? 


If, indeed, the soul were body, and the form were also a corporeal figure in which it sees itself in dreams, 
on the ground that it received its expression from the body in which it is enclosed: not a human being, if 
he lost a limb, would in dreams see himself bereft of the amputated member, although actually deprived of 
it. On the contrary, he would always appear to himself entire and unmutilated, from the circumstance that 
no part has been cut away from the soul itself. But since persons sometimes see themselves whole and 
sometimes mutilated in limb, when this happens to be their actual plight, what else does this fact show 
than that the soul, both in respect of other things seen by it in dreams and in reference to the body, bears 
about, hither and thither, not their reality, but only their resemblance? The soul’s joy, however, or sadness, 
its pleasure or pain, are severally real emotions, whether experienced in actual or in apparent bodies. 
Have you not yourself said (and with perfect truth): “Aliments and vestments are not wanted by the soul, 
but only by the body”? Why, then, did the rich man in hell crave for the drop of water? Why did holy 
Samuel appear after his death (as you have yourself noticed) clothed in his usual garments? Did the one 
wish to repair the ruins of the soul, as of the flesh, by the aliment of water? Did the other quit life with his 
clothes on him? Now in the former case there was a real suffering, which tormented the soul; but not a 
real body, such as required food. While the latter might have seemed to be clothed, not as being a 
veritable body, but a soul only, having the semblance of a body with a dress. For although the soul extends 
and contracts itself to suit the members of the body, it does not similarly adapt itself to the clothes, so as 
to fit its form to them. 


CHAPTER 30 


IS CORPOREITY NECESSARY FOR RECOGNITION? 


But who is able to trace out what capacity of recognition even souls which are not good possess after 
death when relieved of the corruptible bodies, so as to be able by an inner sense to observe and recognise 
either souls that are evil like themselves, or even good ones, either in states which are actually not 
corporeal, but the semblances of bodies; or else in good or evil affections of the mind, in which there 
occur no lineaments whatever of bodily members? Whence arises the fact that the rich man in the 
parable, though in torments, recognised “Father Abraham,” whose face and figure he had never seen, but 
the semblance of whose body his soul, though incorporeal, was able to comprehend? But who could 
rightly say that he had known any man, except in so far as he has had means of knowing his life and 
disposition, which have, of course, neither material substance nor colours? It is in this way that we know 
ourselves more certainly than any others, because our own consciousness and disposition are all before 
us. This we plainly perceive, and yet we see therein no similitude of a bodily substance. But we do not 
perceive this inner quality of our nature in another man, even if he be present before our eyes; though in 
his absence we recollect his features, and recognise them, and think of them. Our own features, however, 
we cannot in the same manner recollect, and recognise, and think of; and yet with most perfect truth we 
say that we are ourselves better known to ourselves than he is, so manifest is it where lies the stronger 
and truer knowledge of man. 


CHAPTER 31 [XX.] 
MODES OF KNOWLEDGE IN THE SOUL DISTINGUISHED 


Forasmuch, then, as there is one function in the soul, by which we perceive real bodies, which we do by 
the five bodily senses; another, which enables us to discern apart from these non-corporeal likenesses of 
bodies (and by this we can have a view of ourselves also, as not otherwise than like to bodies); and a third, 
by which we gain a still surer and stronger insight into objects fitted for its faculty, which are neither 
corporeal nor are like bodily substances,—such as faith, hope, charity,—things which have neither 
complexion, nor passion, nor any such thing: on which of these functions ought we to dwell more intently, 
and to some degree more familiarly, and where be renewed in the knowledge of God after the image of 
Him who created us? Is it not on and in that which I have now put in the third place? And here we shall 
certainly experience neither sexual difference nor the semblance thereof. 


CHAPTER 32 
INCONSISTENCY OF GIVING THE SOUL ALL THE PARTS OF SEX AND YET NO SEX 


For that form of the soul, whether masculine or feminine, which has the distinction of members 
characteristic of man and woman, being no semblance merely of body, but actual body, is either a male or 
a female, whether you will or no, precisely as it appears to be a man or a woman. But if your opinion be 
correct, and the soul is a body, even a living body, then it both possesses swelling and pendent breasts, 
and lacks a beard, it has a womb, and all the generative organs of a woman, yet is not a woman after all. 
Will not mine, then, be a statement more consistent with truth: the soul, indeed, has an eye and has a 
tongue, has a finger, and all other members which resemble those of the body, and yet the whole is the 
semblance of a body, not a body really? My statement is open to a general test; everybody can prove it in 
himself, when he brings home to his mind the image of absent friends; he can prove it with certainty when 
he recalls the figures both of himself and other persons, which have occurred to him in his dreams. On 
your part, however, no example can throughout nature be produced of such a monstrosity as you have 
imagined, where there is a woman’s real and living body, but not a woman’s sex. 


CHAPTER 33 
THE PHENIX AFTER DEATH COMING TO LIFE AGAIN 


Now, what you say about the phenix has nothing whatever to do with the subject before us. For the phenix 
symbolizes the resurrection of the body; it does not do away with the sex of souls; if indeed, as is thought, 
he is born afresh after his death. I suppose, however, that you thought your discourse would not be 
sufficiently plausible unless you declaimed a good deal about the phenix, after the fashion of young 
people. Now do you find in the body of your bird male organs of generation and not a male bird; or female 
ones, and not a female? But, I beg of you, reflect on what it is you say,—what theory you are trying to 
construct, and to recommend for our acceptance. You say that the soul, spread through all the limbs of the 
body, grew stiff by congelation, and received the entire shape of the whole body from the crown of the 
head to the soles of the feet, and from the inmost marrow to the skin’s outward surface. At this rate it 
must have received, in the case of a female body, all the inner appurtenances of a woman’s body, and yet 
not be a woman! Why, pray, are all the members feminine in a true living body, and yet the whole no 
woman? And why all be male, and the result not a man? Who can be so presumptuous as to believe, and 
profess, and teach all this? Is it that souls never generate? Then, of course, mules and she-mules are not 
male and female. Is it that souls without bodies of flesh would be unable to cohabit? Well, but this 
deprivation is shared by castrated men; and yet, although both the process and the motion be taken from 
them, their sex is not removed—some slender remnant of their male members being still left to them. 
Nobody ever said that a eunuch is not a male. What now becomes of your opinion, that the souls even of 
eunuchs have the generative organs unimpaired, and that these organs will remain entire, on your 
principle, in their souls, even when they are clean removed from their bodily structure? For you say, the 
soul knows how to withdraw itself when that part of the flesh begins to be cut off, so that the form which 
has been removed when amputated is not lost; but although spread over it by condensation, it retires by 
an extremely rapid movement, and so buries itself within as to be kept quite safe; yet that cannot, 
forsooth, be a male in the other world which carries with it thither the whole appendage of male organs of 
generation, and which, if it had not even other signs in the body, was a male by reason of those organs 
alone. These opinions, my son, have no truth in them; if you will not allow that there is sex in the soul, 
there cannot be a body either. 


CHAPTER 34 [XXI.] 
PROPHETIC VISIONS 


Not every semblance of a body is itself a body. Fall asleep and you will see this; but when you awake 
again, carefully discern what it is you have seen. For in your dreams you will appear to yourself as if 
endued with a body; but it really is not your body, but your soul; nor is it a real body, but the semblance of 
a body. Your body will be lying on the bed, but the soul walking; the tongue of your body will be silent, but 
that of your soul in the dream will talk; your eyes will be shut, but your soul will be awake; and, of course, 
the limbs of your body stretched out in your bed will be alive, not dead. Consequently that congealed 
form, as you regard it, of your soul is not yet extracted, as it were, out of its sheath; and yet in it is seen 
the whole and perfect semblance of your fleshly frame. Belonging to this class of similitudes of corporeity, 
which are not real bodies, though they seem to be such, are all those appearances which you read of in 
the Holy Scriptures in the visions even of the prophets, without, however, understanding them; by which 
are also signified the things which come to pass in all time—present, past, and future. You make mistakes 
about these, not because they are in themselves deceptive, but because you do not accept them as they 
ought to be taken. For in the same apocalyptic vision where “the souls of the martyrs” are seen, there is 
also beheld “a lamb as it were slain, having seven horns:” there are also horses and other animals 
figuratively described with all consistency; and lastly, there were the stars falling, and the earth rolled up 
like a book; nor does the world, in spite of all, then actually collapse. If therefore we understand all these 
things wisely, although we say they are true apparitions, yet we do not call them real bodies. 


CHAPTER 35 


DO ANGELS APPEAR TO MEN IN REAL BODIES? 


It would, however, require too lengthy a discourse to enter very carefully on a discussion concerning this 
kind of corporeal semblances; whether angels even, either good ones or evil ones, appear in this manner, 
whenever they appear in the likeness of human beings or of any bodies whatever; or whether they possess 
real bodies, and show themselves in this veritable state of corporeity; or, again, whether by persons when 
dreaming, indeed, or in a trance they are perceived in these forms—not in bodies, but in the likeness of 
bodies—while to persons when awake they present real bodies which can be seen, and, if necessary, 
actually touched. Such questions as these, however, I do not deem it at all requisite to investigate and 
fully treat in this book. By this time enough has been advanced respecting the soul’s incorporeity. If you 
would rather persist in your opinion that it is corporeal, you must first of all define what “body” means; 
lest, peradventure, it may turn out that we are agreed about the thing itself, but labouring to no purpose 
about its name. The absurd conclusions, however, to which you would be reduced if you thought of such a 
body in the soul, as are those substances which are called “bodies” by all learned men,—I mean such as 
occupy portions of space, smaller ones for their smaller parts, and larger ones for their larger.—by means 
of the different relations of length and breadth and thickness, I venture to think you are by this time able 
intelligently to observe. 


CHAPTER 36 [XXII.] 


HE PASSES ON TO THE SECOND QUESTION ABOUT THE SOUL, WHETHER IT IS CALLED SPIRIT 


It now remains for me to show how it is that while the designation spirit is rightly predicated of a part of 
the soul, not the whole of it,—even as the apostle says, “Your whole spirit, and soul, and body;” or, 
according to the much more expressive statement in the Book of Job, “Thou wilt separate my soul from my 
spirit,”—yet the whole soul is also called by this name; although this question seems to be much more a 
question of names than of things. For since it is certainly a fact that there is a something in the soul which 
is properly called “spirit,” while (this being left out of question) it is also designated with equal propriety 
“soul,” our present contention is not about the things themselves; mainly because I on my side certainly 
admit, and you on your part say the same, that that is properly called spirit by which we reason and 
understand, and yet that these things are distinguishingly designated, as the apostle says “your whole 
spirit, and soul, and body.” This spirit, however, the same apostle appears also to describe as mind; as 
when he says, “So then with the mind I serve the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin.” Now the 
meaning of this is precisely what he expresses in another passage thus: “For the flesh lusteth against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh.” What he designates mind in the former place, he must be 
understood to call spirit in the latter passage. Not as you interpret the statement, “The whole mind is 
meant, which consists of soul and spirit,”—a view which I know not where you obtained. By our “mind,” 
indeed, we usually understand nothing but our rational and intellectual faculty; and thus, when the 
apostle says, “Be ye renewed in the spirit of your mind,” what else does he mean than, Be ye renewed in 
your mind? “The spirit of the mind” is, accordingly, nothing else than the mind, just as “the body of the 
flesh” is nothing but the flesh; thus it is written, “In putting off the body of the flesh,” where the apostle 
calls the flesh “the body of the flesh.” He designates it, indeed, in another point of view as the spirit of 
man, which he quite distinguishes from the mind: “If,” says he, “I pray with the tongue, my spirit prayeth, 
but my mind is unfruitful.” We are not now, however, speaking of that spirit which is distinct from the 
mind; and this involves a question relating to itself which is really a difficult one. For in many ways and in 
divers senses the Holy Scriptures make mention of the spirit; but with respect to that we are now 
speaking of, by which we exercise reason, intelligence, and wisdom, we are both agreed that it is called 
(and indeed rightly called) “spirit,” in such a sense as not to include the entire soul, but a part of it. If, 
however, you contend that the soul is not the spirit, on the ground that the understanding is distinctly 
called “spirit,” you may as well deny that the whole seed of Jacob is called Israel, since, apart from Judah, 
the same appellation was distinctly and separately borne by the ten tribes which were then organized in 
Samaria. But why need we linger any longer here on this subject? 


CHAPTER 37 [XXIII.] 


WIDE AND NARROW SENSE OF THE WORD “SPIRIT.” 


But now, with a view to our easier elucidation, I beg you to observe that what is the soul is also designated 
spirit in the scripture which narrates an incident in our Lord’s death, thus, “He bowed His head and gave 
up the spirit.” Now, when you hear or read these words, you wish to understand them as if the whole were 
signified by a part, and not because that which is the soul may also be called spirit. But I shall, for the 
purpose of being able the more readily to prove what I say, actually summon yourself with all promptitude 
and convenience as my witness. For you have defined spirit in such terms that cattle appear not to have a 
spirit, but a soul. Irrational animals are so called, because they have not the power of intelligence and 
reason. Accordingly, when you admonished man himself to know his own nature, you spoke as follows: 
“Now, inasmuch as the good God has made nothing without a purpose, He has produced man himself as a 
rational animal, capable of intelligence, endowed with reason, and enlivened by sensibility, so as to be 


able to distribute in a wise arrangement all things that are void of reason.” In these words of yours you 
have plainly asserted what is certainly most true, that man is endowed with reason and capable of 
intelligence, which, of course, animals void of reason are not. And you have, in accordance with this view, 
quoted a passage of Scripture, and, adopting its language, have compared men of no understanding to the 
cattle, which, of course, have not intellect. A statement the like to which occurs in another passage of 
Scripture: “Be ye not as the horse or as the mule, which have no understanding.” This being the case, I 
want you also to observe in what terms you have defined and described the spirit when trying to 
distinguish it from the soul: “This soul,” you say, “which has its origin from the breath of God, could not 
have possibly been without an inner sense and intellect of its own; and this is the spirit.” A little 
afterwards you add: “And although the soul animates the body, yet inasmuch as it possesses sense, and 
wisdom, and vigour, there must needs be a spirit.” And then somewhat further on you say: “The soul is 
one thing, and the spirit—which is the soul’s wisdom and sense—is another.” In these words you plainly 
enough indicate what you take the spirit of man to mean; that it is even our rational faculty, whereby the 
soul exercises sense and intelligence,—not, indeed, the sensation which is felt by the bodily senses, but 
the operation of that innermost sense from which arises the term sentiment. Owing to this it is, no doubt, 
that we are placed above brute animals, since these are unendowed with reason. These animals therefore 
have not spirit,—that is to say, intellect and a sense of reason and wisdom,—but only soul. For it is of these 
that it was spoken, “Let the waters bring forth the creeping creatures that have a living soul;” and again, 
“Let the earth bring forth the living soul.” In order, indeed, that you may have the fullest and clearest 
assurance that what is the soul is in the usage of the Holy Scriptures also called spirit, the soul of a brute 
animal has the designation of spirit. And of course cattle have not that spirit which you, my beloved 
brother, have defined as being distinct from the soul. It is therefore quite evident that the soul of a brute 
animal could be rightly called “spirit” in a general sense of the term; as we read in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, “Who knoweth the spirit of the sons of men, whether it goeth upward; and the spirit of the 
beast, whether it goeth downward into the earth?” In like manner, touching the devastation of the deluge, 
the Scripture testifies, “All flesh died that moved upon the earth, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of beast, 
and of every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth, and every man: and all things which have the 
spirit of life.” Here, if we remove all the windings of doubtful disputation, we understand the term spirit to 
be synonymous with soul in its general sense. Of so wide a signification is this term, that even God is 
called “a spirit;” and a stormy blast of the air, although it has material substance, is called by the psalmist 
the “spirit” of a tempest. For all these reasons, therefore, you will no longer deny that what is the soul is 
called also spirit; I have, I think, adduced enough from the pages of Holy Scripture to secure your assent 
in passages where the soul of the very brute beast, which has no understanding, is designated spirit. If, 
then, you take and wisely consider what has been advanced in our discussion about the incorporeity of the 
soul, there is no further reason why you should take offence at my having said that I was sure the soul 
was not body, but spirit,—both because it is proved to be not corporeal, and because in its general sense it 
is denominated spirit. 


CHAPTER 38 [XXIV.] 
VICTOR’S CHIEF ERRORS AGAIN POINTED OUT 


Wherefore if you take these books, which I have with a sincere and affectionate interest written in answer 
to your opinions, and read them with a reciprocal love for me; if you attend to what you have yourself 
declared in the beginning of your first book, and “are anxious not to insist on any opinion of your own, if it 
be found an improbable one,” then I beseech you to beware especially of those eleven errors which I 
warned you of in the preceding book of this treatise. Do not say, that “the soul is of God in such a sense 
that He created it not out of no, nor out of another, but out of His own nature;” or that, “as God who gives 
is Himself ever existent, so is He ever giving souls through infinite time;” or that “the soul lost some merit 
through the flesh, which it had previous to the flesh;” or that “the soul by means of the flesh repairs its 
ancient condition, and is born again through the very same flesh, by which it had deserved to be 
polluted;” or that “the soul deserved to be sinful even prior to sin;” or that “infants who die without the 
regeneration of baptism, may yet attain to forgiveness of their original sins;” or that “they whom the Lord 
has predestinated to be baptized can be taken away from His predestination, or die before that has been 
accomplished in them which the Almighty had predetermined;” or that “it is of those who expire before 
they are baptized that the Scripture says, Speedily was he taken away, lest wickedness should alter his 
understanding,’“—with the remainder of the passage to the same effect; or that “there are some mansions 
outside the kingdom of God, belonging to the many,’ which the Lord said were in His Father’s house;” or 
that “the sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ ought to be offered in behalf of those who have 
departed out of the body without being baptized;” or that “any of those persons who die without Christ’s 
baptism, are received for a while into paradise, and afterwards attain even to the blessedness of the 
kingdom of heaven.” Above all things, beware of these opinions, my son, and, as you wish to be the 
vanquisher of error, do not rejoice in the surname of “Vincentius.” And when you are ignorant on any 
subject, do not think that you know it; but in order to get real knowledge, learn how to be ignorant. For 
we commit a sin by affecting to be ignorant of nothing among “the secret things of God;” by constructing 
random theories about unknown things, and taking them for known; and by producing and defending 
errors as if they were truth. As for my own ignorance on the question whether the souls of men are 
created afresh at every birth, or are transmitted by the parents (an ignorance which is, however, modified 


by my belief, which it would be impious to falter in, that they are certainly made by the Divine Creator, 
though not of His own substance), I think that your loving self will by this time be persuaded that it either 
ought not to be censured at all, or, if it ought, that it should be done by a man who is capable by his 
learning of removing it altogether; and so also with respect to my other opinions, that while souls have in 
them the incorporeal semblances of bodies, they are not themselves bodies; and that, without impairing 
the natural distinction between soul and spirit, the soul is in a general sense actually designated spirit. If, 
indeed, I have unfortunately failed to persuade you, I must leave it rather to my readers to determine 
whether what I have advanced ought not to have convinced you. 


CHAPTER 39 


CONCLUDING ADMONITION 


If, as may possibly be the case, you desire to know whether there are many other points which appear to 
me to require emendation in your books, it cannot be troublesome for you to come to me,—not, indeed, as 
a scholar to his master, but as a person in his prime to one full of years, and as a strong man to a weak 
one. And although you ought not to have published your books, still there is a greater and a truer glory in 
a man’s being censured, when he confesses with his own lips the justice of his correction, than in being 
lauded out of the mouth of any defender of error. Now, while I should be unwilling to believe that all those 
who listened to your reading of the afore-mentioned books, and lavished their praises on you, had either 
previously held for themselves the opinions which sound doctrine disapproves of, or were induced by you 
to entertain them, I still cannot help thinking that they had the keenness of their mind blunted by the 
impetuous and constant flow of your elocution, and so were unable to bestow adequate attention on the 
contents of your discourse; or else, that when they were in any case capable of understanding what you 
said, it was less for any very clear statement of the truth that they praised you than for the affluence of 
your language, and the facility and resources of your mental powers. For praise, and fame, and kindly 
regard are very commonly bestowed on a young man’s eloquence in anticipation of the future, though as 
yet it lacks the mellowed perfection and fidelity of a fully-informed instructor. In order, then, that you may 
attain to true wisdom yourself, and that what you say may be able not only to delight, but even edify other 
people, it behoves you, after removing from your mind the dangerous applause of others, to keep 
conscientious watch over your own words. 
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WRITTEN TO BONIFACE, BISHOP OF THE ROMAN CHURCH, IN OPPOSITION TO TWO LETTERS OF THE PELAGIANS, 
A.D. 420, OR A LITTLE LATER. 


TRANSLATED BY DR. WALLIS 


BOOK II. CHAP. 61, ON THE FOLLOWING TREATISE, “CONTRA DUAS EPISTOLAS PELAGIANORUM.” 


Then follow four books which I wrote to Boniface, bishop of the Roman Church, in opposition to two 
letters of the Pelagians, because when they came into his hands he had sent them to me, finding in them a 
calumnious mention of my name. This work commences on this wise: “I had indeed known you by the 
praise of your renowned fame.” 


A TREATISE AGAINST TWO LETTERS OF THE PELAGIANS 


Book I 


Augustin replies to a letter sent by Julian, as it was said, to Rome; and first of all vindicates the catholic 
doctrine from his calumnies; then discovers and confutes the heretical sense of the Pelagians hidden in 
that profession of faith which the author of the letter opposed to the catholics. 


CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION: ADDRESS TO BONIFACE 


I Had indeed known you by the praise of your renowned fame; and by very numerous and veracious 
messengers I had learned how full you were of the grace of God, most blessed and venerable Pope 
Boniface! But after my brother Alypius saw you even in bodily presence; and, having been received by you 
with all kindness and sincerity, held, at the bidding of affection, conversations with you; and living with 
you, and, although only for a short time, united with you in earnest affection, poured out to your mind 
both himself and me; and brought you back to me in his mind:—the more assured was your friendship, the 
greater became in me the conviction of your holiness. For you, who mind not high things, however loftily 
you are placed, did not disdain to be a friend of the lowly and to return the love bestowed upon you. For 
what else is friendship which has its name from no other source than love, and is nowhere faithful but in 
Christ, in whom alone it can be eternal and happy? Whence, also, having received a greater assurance by 
means of that brother, through whom I have learned to know you more familiarly, I have ventured to write 
something to your blessedness concerning those things which at this juncture are claiming by a later 
stimulus the episcopal care, as far as we are able, to vigilance on behalf of the Lord’s flock. 


CHAPTER 2 
WHY HERETICAL WRITINGS MUST BE ANSWERED 


For the new heretics, enemies of the grace of God which is given by Jesus Christ our Lord to small and 
great, although they are already shown more openly to need to be avoided by a manifest disapprobation, 
still do not cease by their writings to try the hearts of the less cautious and less learned. And these must 
certainly be answered, lest they should confirm themselves or their friends in that wicked error; even if 
we were not afraid that they might deceive some one of the catholics by their plausible discourse. But 
since they do not cease to growl at the entrances to the Lord’s fold, and from every side to tear open 
approaches with a view to tear in pieces the sheep redeemed at such a price; and since the pastoral 
watch-tower is common to all of us who discharge the office of the episcopate (although you are 
prominent therein on a loftier height), I do what I can in respect of my small portion of the charge, as the 
Lord condescends by the aid of your prayers to grant me power, to oppose to their pestilent and crafty 
writings, healing and defensive writings, so that the madness with which they are raging may either itself 
be cured, or may be prevented from hurting others. 


CHAPTER 3 
WHY HE ADDRESSES HIS BOOK TO BONIFACE 


But these words which I am answering to their two letters,—the one, to wit, which Julian is said to have 
sent to Rome, that by its means, as I believe, he might find or make as many allies as he could; and the 
other, which eighteen so-called bishops, sharers in his error, dared to write to Thessalonica, not to any 
and every body, but to the bishop of that place itself, with a view of tempting him by their craftiness and 
bringing him over, if it could be done, to their views;—these words which, as I said, I am writing in answer 
to those two letters of theirs in respect of that argument, I have determined to address especially to your 
sanctity, not so much for your learning as for your examination and, if perchance anything should 
displease you, for your correction. For my brother intimated to me that you yourself condescended to give 
those letters to him, which could not come into your hands except by the most watchful diligence of my 
brethren, your sons. And I thank your most sincere kindness to me that you have been unwilling that 
those letters of the enemies of God’s grace should be hidden from me, seeing that in them you have found 
my name calumniously as well as openly expressed. But I hope from my Lord God that not without the 
reward which is in heaven do those tear me with their scurrilous teeth to whom I oppose myself on behalf 
of the little ones, that they may not be left for destruction to the deceitful flatterer Pelagius, but may be 
presented for deliverance to the truthful Saviour Christ. 


CHAPTER 4 [II.] 


THE CALUMNY OF JULIAN,—THAT THE CATHOLICS TEACH THAT FREE WILL IS TAKEN AWAY BY ADAM'S SIN 


Let us now, therefore, reply to Julian’s letter. “Those Manicheans say,” says he, “with whom now we do not 
communicate,—that is, the whole of them with whom we differ,—that by the sin of the first man, that is, of 
Adam, free will perished: and that no one has now the power of living well, but that all are constrained 
into sin by the necessity of their flesh.” He calls the catholics Manicheans, after the manner of that 
Jovinian who a few years ago, as a new heretic, destroyed the virginity of the blessed Mary, and placed the 
marriage of the faithful on the same level with her sacred virginity. And he did not object this to the 
catholics on any other ground than that he wished them to seem to be either accusers or condemners of 
marriage. 


CHAPTER 5 


FREE CHOICE DID NOT PERISH WITH ADAM ‘S SIN. WHAT FREEDOM DID PERISH 


But in defending free will they hasten to confide rather in it for doing righteousness than in God’s aid, and 
to glory every one in himself, and not in the Lord. But who of us will say that by the sin of the first man 
free will perished from the human race? Through sin freedom indeed perished, but it was that freedom 
which was in Paradise, to have a full righteousness with immortality; and it is on this account that human 
nature needs divine grace, since the Lord says, “If the Son shall make you free, then shall ye be free 
indeed”—free of course to live well and righteously. For free will in the sinner up to this extent did not 
perish,—that by it all sin, especially they who sin with delight and with love of sin; what they are pleased 
to do gives them pleasure. Whence also the apostle says, “When ye were the servants of sin, ye were free 
from righteousness.” Behold, they are shown to have been by no means able to serve sin except by 
another freedom. They are not, then, free from righteousness except by the choice of the will, but they do 
not become free from sin save by the grace of the Saviour. For which reason the admirable Teacher also 
distinguished these very words: “For when ye were the servants,” says he, “of sin, ye were free from 
righteousness. What fruit had ye, then, in those things whereof ye are now ashamed? for the end of those 
things is death. But now being freed from sin and become servants to God, ye have your fruit unto 
holiness, and the end eternal life.” He called them “free” from righteousness, not “freed;” but from sin not 
“free,” lest they should attribute this to themselves, but most watchfully he preferred to say “freed,” 
referring this to that declaration of the Lord, “If the Son shall make you free, then shall ye be free 
indeed.” Since, then, the sons of men do not live well unless they are made the sons of God, why is it that 
this writer wishes to give the power of good living to free will, when this power is not given save by God’s 
grace through Jesus Christ our Lord, as the gospel says: “And as many as received Him, to them gave He 
power to become the sons of God”? 


CHAPTER 6 [III.] 
GRACE IS NOT GIVEN ACCORDING TO MERITS 


But lest perchance they say that they are aided to this,—that they may “have power to become the sons of 
God,” but that they may deserve to receive this power they have first “received Him” by free will with no 
assistance of grace (because this is the purpose of their endeavour to destroy grace, that they may 
contend that it is given according to our deservings); lest perchance, then, they so divide that evangelical 
statement as to refer merit to that portion of it wherein it is said, “But as many as received Him,” and 
then say that in that which follows, “He gave them power to become the sons of God,” grace is not given 
freely, but is repaid to this merit; if it is asked of them what is the meaning of “received Him,” will they 
say anything else than “believed on Him”? And in order, therefore, that they may know that this also 
pertains to grace, let them read what the apostle says: “And that ye be in nothing terrified by your 
adversaries, which indeed is to them a cause of perdition, but of your salvation, and that of God; for unto 
you it is given in the behalf of Christ not only to believe on Him, but also to suffer for His sake.” Certainly 
he said that both were given. Let them read what he said also: “Peace be to the brethren, and love, with 
faith from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” Let them also read what the Lord Himself says: “No 
man can come to me, except the Father who hath sent me shall draw him.” Where, lest any one should 
suppose that anything else is said in the words “come to me” than “believe in me,” a little after, when He 
was speaking of His body and blood, and many were offended at His discourse, He says, “The words 
which I have spoken unto you are spirit and life; but there are some of you which believe not.” Then the 
Evangelist added, “For Jesus knew from the beginning who they were that believed, and who should 
betray Him. And He said, Therefore I said unto you that no man can come unto me except it were given 
him of my Father.” He repeated, to wit, the saying in which He had said, “No man can come unto me, 
except the Father who hath sent me shall draw him.” And He declared that He said this for the sake of 
believers and unbelievers, explaining what He had said, “except the Father who hath sent me shall draw 
him,” by repeating the very same thing in other words in that which He said, “except it were given him of 
my Father.” Because he is drawn to Christ to whom it is given to believe on Christ. Therefore the power is 
given that they who believe on Him should become the sons of God, since this very thing is given, that 
they believe on Him. And unless this power be given from God, out of free will there can be none; because 


it will not be free for good if the deliverer have not made it free; but in evil he has a free will in whom a 
deceiver, either secret or manifest, has grafted the love of wickedness, or he himself has persuaded 
himself of it. 


CHAPTER 7 


HE CONCLUDES THAT HE DOES NOT DEPRIVE THE WICKED OF FREE WILL 


It is not, therefore, true, as some affirm that we say, and as that correspondent of yours ventures 
moreover to write, that “all are forced into sin,” as if they were unwilling, “by the necessity of their flesh;” 
but if they are already of the age to use the choice of their own mind, they are both retained in sin by their 
own will, and by their own will are hurried along from sin to sin. For even he who persuades and deceives 
does not act in them, except that they may commit sin by their will, either by ignorance of the truth or by 
delight in iniquity, or by both evils,—as well of blindness as of weakness. But this will, which is free in evil 
things because it takes pleasure in evil, is not free in good things, for the reason that it has not been made 
free. Nor can a man will any good thing unless he is aided by Him who cannot will evil,—that is, by the 
grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord. For “everything which is not of faith is sin.” And thus the 
good will which withdraws itself from sin is faithful, because the just lives by faith. And it pertains to faith 
to believe on Christ. And no man can believe on Christ—that is, come to Him—unless it be given to him. 
No man, therefore, can have a righteous will, unless, with no foregoing merits, he has received the true, 
that is, the gratuitous grace from above. 


CHAPTER 8 [IV.] 
THE PELAGIANS DEMOLISH FREE WILL 


These proud and haughty people will not have this; and yet they do not maintain free will by purifying it, 
but demolish it by exaggerating it. For they are angry with us who say these things, for no other reason 
than that they disdain to glory in the Lord. Yet Pelagius feared the episcopal judgment of Palestine; and 
when it was objected to him that he said that the grace of God is given according to our merits, he denied 
that he said so, and condemned those who said this with an anathema. And yet nothing else is found to be 
defended in the books which he afterwards wrote, thinking that he had made a fraud upon the men who 
were his judges, by lying or by hiding his meaning, I know not how, in ambiguous words. 


CHAPTER 9 [V.] 


ANOTHER CALUMNY OF JULIAN,—THAT “IT IS SAID THAT MARRIAGE IS NOT APPOINTED BY GOD.” 


But now let us see what follows. “They say also,” he says, “that those marriages which are now celebrated 
were not appointed by God, and this is to be read in Augustin’s book, against which I replied in four 
books. And the words of this Augustin our enemies have taken up by way of hostility to the truth.” To 
these most calumnious words I see that a brief answer must be made, because he repeats them 
afterwards when he wishes to insinuate what such men as they would say, as if against my words. On that 
point, with God’s assistance, I must contend with him as far as the matter shall seem to demand. Now, 
therefore, I reply that marriage was ordained by God both then, when it was said, “Therefore shall a man 
leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall be two in one flesh,” and 
now, wherefore it is written, “A woman is joined to a man by the Lord.” For nothing else is even now done 
than that a man cleave to his wife, and they become two in one flesh. Because concerning that very 
marriage which is now contracted, the Lord was consulted by the Jews whether it was lawful for any 
cause to put away a wife. And to the testimony of the law on the occasion mentioned, He added, “What, 
therefore, God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” The Apostle Paul also applied this witness 
of the law when he admonished husbands that their wives should be loved by them. Away, then, with the 
notion that in my book that man should read anything opposed to these divine testimonies! But either by 
not understanding, or rather by calumniating, he seeks to twist what he reads into another meaning. But I 
wrote my book, against which he mentions that he replied in four books, after the condemnation of 
Pelagius and Coelestius. And this, I have thought, must be said, because that man avers that my words 
had been taken up by his enemies in hostility to the truth, lest any one should think that these new 
heretics were condemned as enemies of the grace of Christ on account of this book of mine. But in that 
book is found the defence rather than the censure of marriage. 


CHAPTER 10 


THE THIRD CALUMNY,—THE ASSERTION THAT CONJUGAL INTERCOURSE IS CONDEMNED 


“They say also,” says he, “that sexual impulse and the intercourse of married people were devised by the 
devil, and that therefore those who are born innocent are guilty, and that it is the work of the devil, not of 
God, that they are born of this diabolical intercourse. And this, without any ambiguity, is Manicheism.” 
Nay, as I say that marriage was appointed by God for the sake of the ordinance of the begetting of 
children, so I say that the propagation of children to be begotten could not have taken place without 


sexual impulse, and without intercourse of husband and wife, even in Paradise, if children were begotten 
there. But whether such impulse and intercourse would have existed, as is now the case with shameful 
lust, if no one had sinned, here is the question concerning which I shall argue hereafter, if God will. 


CHAPTER 11 [VI.] 
THE PURPOSE OF THE PELAGIANS IN PRAISING THE INNOCENCE OF CONJUGAL INTERCOURSE 


Yet what it is they wish, what they purpose, to what result they are striving to bring the matter, the words 
that are added by that writer declare, when he asserts that I say, “that therefore they who are born 
innocent are guilty, and that it is the work of the devil, not of God, that they are born of this diabolical 
intercourse.” Since, therefore, I neither say that this intercourse of husband and wife is diabolical, 
especially in the case of believers, which is effected for the sake of generating children who are 
afterwards to be regenerated; nor that any men are made by the devil, but, in so far as they are men, by 
God; and nevertheless that even of believing husband and wife are born guilty persons (as if a wild olive 
were produced from an olive), on account of original sin, and on this account they are under the devil 
unless they are born again in Christ, because the devil is the author of the fault, not of the nature: what, 
on the other hand, are they labouring to bring about who say that infants inherit no original sin, and 
therefore are not under the devil, except that that grace of God in infants may be made of no effect, by 
which He has plucked us out, as the apostle says, from the power of darkness, and has translated us into 
the kingdom of the Son of His love? [VII.] When, indeed, they deny that infants are in the power of 
darkness even before the help of the Lord the deliverer, they are in such wise praising in them the 
Creator’s work as to destroy the mercy of the Redeemer. And because I confess this both in grown-up 
people and in infants, he says that this is without any ambiguity Manicheism, although it is the most 
ancient catholic dogma by which the new heretical dogma of these men is overturned. 


CHAPTER 12 


THE FOURTH CALUMNY,—THAT THE SAINTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT ARE SAID TO BE NOT FREE FROM SINS 


“They say,” says he, “that the saints in the Old Testament were not without sins,—that is that they were 
not free from crimes even by amendment, but they were seized by death in their guilt.” Nay, I say that 
either before the law, or in the time of the Old Testament, they were freed from sins,—not by their own 
power, because “cursed is every one that hath put his hope in man,” and without any doubt those are 
under this curse whom also the sacred Psalm notifies, “who trust in their own strength;” nor by the old 
covenant which gendereth to bondage, although it was divinely given by the grace of a sure dispensation; 
nor by that law itself, holy and just and good as it was, where it is written, “Thou shalt not covet,” since it 
was not given as being able to give life, but it was added for the sake of transgression until the seed 
should come to whom the promise was made; but I say that they were freed by the blood of the Redeemer 
Himself, who is the one Mediator of God and man, the man Christ Jesus. But those enemies of the grace of 
God, which is given to small and great through Jesus Christ our Lord, say that the men of God of old were 
of a perfect righteousness, lest they should be supposed to have needed the incarnation, the passion, and 
resurrection of Christ, by belief in whom they were saved. 


CHAPTER 13 [VHI.] 


THE FIFTH CALUMNY,—THAT IT IS SAID THAT PAUL AND THE REST OF THE APOSTLES WERE POLLUTED BY LUST 


He says, “They say that even the Apostle Paul, even all the apostles, were always polluted by immoderate 
lust.” What man, however profane he may be, would dare to say this? But doubtless this man thus 
misrepresents because they contend that what the apostle said, “I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, 
dwelleth no good thing, for to will is present with me, but how to perform that which is good I find not,” 
and other such things, he said not of himself, but that he introduced the person of somebody else, I know 
not who, who was suffering these things. Wherefore that passage in his epistle must be carefully 
considered and investigated, that their error may not lurk in any obscurity of his. Although, therefore, the 
apostle is here arguing broadly, and with great and lasting conflict maintaining grace against those who 
were boasting in the law, yet we do come upon a few matters which pertain to the matter in hand. On 
which subject he says: “Because by the law there shall no flesh be justified in His sight. For by the law is 
the knowledge of sin. But now the righteousness of God without the law is manifested, being witnessed by 
the law and the prophets, even the righteousness of God by the faith of Jesus Christ unto all them that 
believe. For there is no difference. For all have sinned and come short of the glory of God, being justified 
freely by His grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” And again: “Where is boasting? It is 
excluded. By what law? Of works? No; but by the law of faith. Therefore we conclude that a man is 
justified by faith without the works of the law.” And again: “For the promise that he should be the heir of 
the world was not to Abraham or to his seed through the law, but by the righteousness of faith. For if they 
which are of the law be heirs, faith is made void, and the promise made of none effect. Because the law 
worketh wrath, for where no law is, there is no transgression.” And in another place: “Moreover, the law 
entered that the offence might abound. But where sin abounded grace did much more abound.” In still 
another place: “For sin shall not have dominion over you, for ye are not under law, but under grace.” And 


again in another place: “Know ye not, brethren (for I speak to them that know the law), that the law hath 
dominion over a man so long as he liveth? For the woman which is under a husband is joined to her 
husband by the law so long as he liveth; but if her husband be dead, she is freed from the law of her 
husband.” And a little after: “Therefore, my brethren, ye also are become dead to the law by the body of 
Christ, that ye should belong to another, who has risen from the dead that we should bring forth fruit unto 
God. For when we were in the flesh the passions of sins which are by the law did work in our members to 
bring forth fruit unto death, but now we are delivered from the law of death in which we were held, so 
that we may serve in newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter.” With these and such like 
testimonies that teacher of the Gentiles showed with sufficient evidence that the law could not take away 
sin, but rather increased it, and that grace takes it away; since the law knew how to command, to which 
command weakness gives way, while grace knows to assist, whereby love is infused. And lest any one, on 
account of these testimonies, should reproach the law, and contend that it is evil, the apostle, seeing what 
might occur to those who ill understand it, himself proposed to himself the same question. “What shall we 
say, then?” said he. “Is the law sin? Far from it. But I did not know sin except by the law.” He had already 
said before, “For by the law is the knowledge of sin.” It is not, therefore, the taking away, but the 
knowledge of sin. 


CHAPTER 14 


THAT THE APOSTLE IS SPEAKING IN HIS OWN PERSON AND THAT OF OTHERS WHO ARE UNDER GRACE, NOT 
STILL UNDER LAW 


And from this point he now begins—and, it was on account of this that I undertook the consideration of 
these things—to introduce his own person, and to speak as if about himself; where the Pelagians will not 
have it that the apostle himself is to be understood, but say that he has transfigured another person into 
himself,—that is, a man placed still under the law, not yet freed by grace. And here, indeed, they ought at 
least to concede that “in the law no one is justified,” as the same apostle says elsewhere; but that the law 
avails for the knowledge of sin, and for the transgression of the law itself, so that sin, being known and 
increased, grace may be sought for through faith. But they do not fear that those things should be 
understood concerning the apostle which he might also say concerning his past, but they fear those things 
which follow. For here he says: “I had not known lust if the law had not said, Thou shall not covet. But the 
occasion being taken, sin wrought in me by the commandment all manner of lust. For without the law sin 
was dead. But I was alive without the law once, but when the commandment came, sin revived, and I died, 
and the commandment which was for life was found for me to be death. For sin, taking occasion by the 
commandment, deceived me, and by it slew me. Therefore the law indeed is holy, and the commandment 
holy, just, and good. Was, then, that which is good made death unto me? By no means. But sin, that it 
might appear sin, worked death to me by that which is good, that the sinner or the sin might become by 
the commandment excessive.” All these things, as I have said, the apostle can seem to have 
commemorated from his past life: so that from what he says, “For I was alive without the law once,” he 
may have wished his first age from infancy to be understood, before the years of reason; but in that he 
added, “But when the commandment came, sin revived, but I died,” he would fain show himself able to 
receive the commandment, but not to do it, and therefore a transgressor of the law. 


CHAPTER 15 [IX.] 
HE SINS IN WILL WHO IS ONLY DETERRED FROM SINNING BY FEAR 


Nor let us be disturbed by what he wrote to the Philippians: “Touching the righteousness which is in the 
law, one who is without blame.” For he could be within in evil affections a transgressor of the law, and yet 
fulfil the open works of the law, either by the fear of men or of God Himself; but by terror of punishment, 
not by love and delight in righteousness. For it is one thing to do good with the will of doing good, and 
another thing to be so inclined by the will to do evil, that one would actually do it if it could be allowed 
without punishment. For thus assuredly he is sinning within in his will itself, who abstains from sin not by 
will but by fear. And knowing himself to have been such in these his internal affections, before the grace 
of God which is through Jesus Christ our Lord, the apostle elsewhere confesses this very plainly. For 
writing to the Ephesians, he says: “And you, though ye were dead in your trespasses and sins, wherein 
sometime ye walked according to the course of this world, according to the prince of the power of the air, 
of that spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedience, in whom also we all at one time had our 
conversation in the lusts of our flesh, doing the will of our flesh and our affections, and were by nature the 
children of wrath, even as others also: but God, who is rich in mercy, for His great love wherewith He 
loved us even when we were dead in sins, quickened us together with Christ, by whose grace we are 
saved.” Again to Titus he says: “For we ourselves also were sometime foolish and unbelieving, erring, 
serving various lusts and pleasures, living in malice and envy, hateful, and holding one another in hatred.” 
Such was Saul when he says that he was, touching the righteousness which is in the law, without 
reproach. For that he had not pressed on in the law, and changed his character so as to be without 
reproach after this hateful life, he plainly shows in what follows, when he says that he was not changed 
from these evils except by the grace of the Saviour. For adding also this very thing, here as well as to the 
Ephesians, he says: “But when the kindness and love of God our Saviour shone forth, not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but according to His mercy He saved us, by the washing of 


regeneration, and of the renewal of the Holy Spirit, whom He shed on us most abundantly, through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, that being justified by His grace we should be made heirs according to the hope of 
eternal life.” 


CHAPTER 16 


HOW SIN DIED, AND HOW IT REVIVED 


And what he says in that passage of the Epistle to the Romans, “Sin, that it might appear sin, wrought 
death to me by that which is good,” agrees with the former passages where he said, “But I had not known 
sin but by the law, for I had not known lust unless the law had said, Thou shalt not covet.” And previously, 
“By the law is the knowledge of sin,” for he said this also here, “that it might appear sin;” that we might 
not understand what he had said, “For without law sin was dead,” except in the sense as if it were not, “it 
lies hidden, it does not appear, it is completely ignored, as if it were buried in I know not what darkness of 
ignorance.” And in that he says, “And I was alive once without the law,” what does he say except, I seemed 
to myself to live? And with respect to what he added, “But when the commandment came, sin revived,” 
what else is it but sin shone forth, became apparent? Nor yet does he say lived, but revived. For it had 
lived formerly in Paradise, where it sufficiently appeared, admitted in opposition to the command given; 
but when it is inherited by children coming into the world, it lies concealed, as if it were dead, until its 
evil, resisting righteousness, is felt by its prohibition, when one thing is commanded and approved, 
another thing delights and rules: then, in some measure sin revives in the knowledge of the man that is 
born, although it had lived already for some time in the knowledge of the man as at first made. 


CHAPTER 17 [X.] 


"THE LAW IS SPIRITUAL, BUT I AM CARNAL,” TO BE UNDERSTOOD OF PAUL 


But it is not so clear how what follows can be understood concerning Paul. “For we know,” says he, “that 
the law is spiritual, but Iam carnal.” He does not say, “I was,” but, “I am.” Was, then, the apostle, when he 
wrote this, carnal? or does he say this with respect to his body? For he was still in the body of this death, 
not yet made what he speaks of elsewhere: “It is sown a natural body, it shall be raised a spiritual body.” 
For then, of the whole of himself, that is, of both parts of which he consists, he shall be a spiritual man, 
when even the body shall be spiritual. For it is not absurd that in that life even the flesh should be 
spiritual, if in this life in those who still mind earthly things even the spirit itself may be carnal. Thus, 
then, he said, “But I am carnal,” because the apostle had not yet a spiritual body, as he might say, “But I 
am mortal,” which assuredly he could not be understood to have said except in respect of his body, which 
had not yet been clothed with immortality. Moreover, in reference to what he added, “sold under sin,” lest 
any one think that he was not yet redeemed by the blood of Christ, this also may be understood in respect 
of that which he says: “And we ourselves, having the first-fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan 
within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.” For if in this respect he 
says that he was sold under sin, that as yet his body has not been redeemed from corruption; or that he 
was sold once in the first transgression of the commandment so as to have a corruptible body which drags 
down the soul; what hinders the apostle here from being understood to say about himself that which he 
says in such wise that it may be understood also of himself, even if in his person he wishes not himself 
alone, but all, to be received who had known themselves as struggling, without consent, in spiritual 
delight with the affection of the flesh? 


CHAPTER 18 


HOW THE APOSTLE SAID THAT HE DID THE EVIL THAT HE WOULD NOT 


Or by chance do we fear what follows, “For that which I do I know not, for what I will I do not, but what I 
hate that I do,” lest perhaps from these words some one should suspect that the apostle is consenting to 
the evil works of the concupiscence of the flesh? But we must consider what he adds: “But if I do that 
which I will not, I consent to the law that it is good.” For he says that he rather consents to the law than to 
the concupiscence of the flesh. For this he calls by the name of sin. Therefore he said that he acted and 
laboured not with the desire of consenting and fulfilling, but from the impulse of lusting itself. Hence, 
then, he says, “I consent to the law that it is good.” I consent because I do not will what it does not will. 
Afterwards he says, “Now, then, it is no more I that do it, but sin which dwelleth in me.” What does he 
mean by “now then,” but, now at length, under the grace which has delivered the delight of my will from 
the consent of lust? For, “it is not I that do it,” cannot be better understood than that he does not consent 
to set forth his members as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin. For if he lusts and consents and acts, 
how can he be said not to do the thing himself, even although he may grieve that he does it, and deeply 
groan at being overcome? 


CHAPTER 19 


WHAT IT IS TO ACCOMPLISH WHAT IS GOOD 


And now does not what follows most plainly show whence he spoke? “For I know that in me, that is, in my 
flesh, dwelleth no good thing”? For if he had not explained what he said by the addition of “that is, in my 
flesh,” it might, perchance, be otherwise understood, when he said, “in me.” And therefore he repeats and 
urges the same thing in another form: “For to will is present with me, but to perform that which is good is 
not.” For this is to perform that which is good, that a man should not even lust. For the good is incomplete 
when one lusts, even although a man does not consent to the evil of lust. “For the good that I would,” says 
he, “I do not; but the evil that I would not, that I do. Now, if I do that I would not, it is no more I that do it, 
but sin that dwelleth in me.” This he repeated impressively, and as it were to stir up the most slothful from 
slumber: “I find then that the law,” said he, “is for me wishing to do good, since evil is present with me.” 
The law, then, is for one who would do good, but evil is present from lust, though he does not consent to 
this who says, “It is no longer I that do it.” 


CHAPTER 20 


IN ME, THAT IS, IN MY FLESH 


And he declares both more plainly in what follows: “For I delight in the law of God after the inward man; 
but I see another law in my members, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin which is in my members.” But in that he said, “bringing me into captivity,” he can feel 
emotion without consenting to it. Whence, because of those three things, two, to wit, of which we have 
already argued, in that he says, “But I am carnal,” and “Sold under sin,” and this third, “Bringing me into 
captivity in the law of sin, which is in my members,” the apostle seems to be describing a man who is still 
living under the law, and is not yet under grace. But as I have expounded the former two sayings in 
respect of the still corruptible flesh, so also this latter may be understood as if he had said, “bringing me 
into captivity,” in the flesh, not in the mind; in emotion, not in consent; and therefore “bringing me into 
captivity,” because even in the flesh there is not an alien nature, but our own. As, therefore, he himself 
expounded what he had said, “For I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing,” so also 
now out of the exposition of that we ought to learn the meaning of this passage, as if he had said, 
“Bringing me into captivity,” that is, “my flesh,” “to the law of sin, which is in my members.” 


CHAPTER 21 
NO CONDEMNATION IN CHRIST JESUS 


Then he adds the reason why he said all these things: “O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death? The grace of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord!” And thence he concludes: 
“Therefore I myself with the mind serve the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin.” To wit, with the 
flesh, the law of sin, by lusting; but with the mind, the law of God, by not consenting to that lust. “For 
there is now no condemnation to those who are in Christ Jesus.” For he is not condemned who does not 
consent to the evil of the lust of the flesh. “For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus has made thee 
free from the law of sin and death,” so that, to wit, the lust of the flesh may not appropriate to itself thy 
consent. And what follows more and more demonstrates the same meaning. But moderation must be used. 


CHAPTER 22 
WHY THE PASSAGE REFERRED TO MUST BE UNDERSTOOD OF A MAN ESTABLISHED UNDER GRACE 


And it had once appeared to me also that the apostle was in this argument of his describing a man under 
the law. But afterwards I was constrained to give up the idea by those words where he says, “Now, then, it 
is no more I that do it.” For to this belongs what he says subsequently also: “There is, therefore, now no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.” And because I do not see how a man under the law should 
say, “I delight in the law of God after the inward man;” since this very delight in good, by which, 
moreover, he does not consent to evil, not from fear of penalty, but from love of righteousness (for this is 
meant by “delighting”), can only be attributed to grace. 


CHAPTER 23 [XI.] 
WHAT IT IS TO BE DELIVERED FROM THE BODY OF THIS DEATH 


For when he says also, “Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” who can deny that when the 
apostle said this he was still in the body of this death? And certainly the wicked are not delivered from 
this, to whom the same bodies are returned for eternal torment. Therefore, to be delivered from the body 
of this death is to be healed of all the weakness of fleshly lust, and to receive the body, not for penalty, but 
for glory. With this passage also those words are sufficiently in harmony: “Ourselves also, which have the 
first-fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, the 
redemption, of our body.” For surely we groan with that groaning wherein we say, “O wretched man that I 
am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” That also where he says, “For what I do, I know 
not;” what else is it than: “I will not, I do not approve, I do not consent, I do not do”? Otherwise it is 
contrary to what he said above, “By the law is the knowledge of sin,” and, “I had not known sin but by the 


law,” and, “Sin, that it might appear sin, worked death in me by that which is good.” For how did he know 
sin, of which he was ignorant, by the law? How does sin which is not known appear? Therefore it is said, 
“T know not,” for “I do not,” because I myself commit it with no consent of mine; in the same way in which 
the Lord will say to the wicked, “I know you not,” although, beyond a doubt, nothing can be hid from Him; 
and as it is said, “Him who had not known sin,” which means who had not done sin, for He had not known 
what He condemned. 


CHAPTER 24 
HE CONCLUDES THAT THE APOSTLE SPOKE IN HIS OWN PERSON, AND THAT OF THOSE WHO ARE UNDER GRACE 


On the careful consideration of these things, and things of the same kind in the context of that apostolical 
Scripture, the apostle is rightly understood to have signified not, indeed, himself alone in his own person, 
but others also established under grace, and with him not yet established in that perfect peace in which 
death shall be swallowed up in victory. And concerning this he afterwards says, “But if Christ be in you, 
the body is dead because of sin, but the spirit is life because of righteousness. If, then, the Spirit of Him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in you, He that raised up Jesus from the dead shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in you.” Therefore, after our mortal bodies have 
been quickened, not only will there be no consent to sinning, but even the lust of the flesh itself, to which 
there is no consent, will not remain. And not to have this resistance to the spirit in the mortal flesh, was 
possible only to that man who came not by the flesh to men. And that the apostles, because they were 
men, and carried about in the mortality of this life a body which is corrupted and weighs down the soul, 
were, therefore, “always polluted with excessive lust,” as that man injuriously affirms, be it far from me to 
say. But I do say that although they were free from consent to depraved lusts, they nevertheless groaned 
concerning the concupiscence of the flesh, which they bridled by restraint with such humility and piety, 
that they desired rather not to have it than to subdue it. 


CHAPTER 25 [XII.] 


THE SIXTH CALUMNY,—THAT AUGUSTIN ASSERTS THAT EVEN CHRIST WAS NOT FREE FROM SINS 


In like manner as to what he added, that I say, “that Christ even was not free from sins, but that, from the 
necessity of the flesh, He spoke falsely, and was stained with other faults,” he should see from whom he 
heard these things, or in whose letters he read them; for that, indeed, he perchance did not understand 
them, and turned them by the deceitfulness of malice into calumnious meanings. 


CHAPTER 26 [XIII.] 


THE SEVENTH CALUMNY,—THAT AUGUSTIN ASSERTS THAT IN BAPTISM ALL SINS ARE NOT REMITTED 


“They also say,” says he, “that baptism does not give complete remission of sins, nor take away crimes, 
but that it shaves them off, so that the roots of all sins are retained in the evil flesh.” Who but an 
unbeliever can affirm this against the Pelagians? I say, therefore, that baptism gives remission of all sins, 
and takes away guilt, and does not shave them off; and “that the roots of all sins are” not “retained in the 
evil flesh, as if of shaved hair on the head, whence the sins may grow to be cut down again.” For it was I 
that found out that similitude, too, for them to use for the purposes of their calumny, as if I thought and 
said this. 


CHAPTER 27 
IN WHAT SENSE LUST IS CALLED SIN IN THE REGENERATE 


But concerning that concupiscence of the flesh of which they speak, I believe that they are deceived, or 
that they deceive; for with this even he that is baptized must struggle with a pious mind, however 
carefully he presses forward, and is led by the Spirit of God. But although this is called sin, it is certainly 
so called not because it is sin, but because it is made by sin, as a writing is said to be some one’s “hand” 
because the hand has written it. But they are sins which are unlawfully done, spoken, thought, according 
to the lust of the flesh, or to ignorance—things which, once done, keep their doers guilty if they are not 
forgiven. And this very concupiscence of the flesh is in such wise put away in baptism, that although it is 
inherited by all that are born, it in no respect hurts those that are born anew. And yet from these, if they 
carnally beget children, it is again derived; and again it will be hurtful to those that are born, unless by 
the same form it is remitted to them as born again, and remains in them in no way hindering the future 
life, because its guilt, derived by generation, has been put away by regeneration; and thus it is now no 
more sin, but is called so, whether because it became what it is by sin, or because it is stirred by the 
delight of sinning, although by the conquest of the delight of righteousness consent is not given to it. Nor 
is it on account of this, the guilt of which has already been taken away in the laver of regeneration, that 
the baptized say in their prayer, “Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors;” but on account of 
sins which are committed, whether in consentings to it, when what is right is overcome by that which 
pleases, or when by ignorance evil is accepted as if it were good. And they are committed, whether by 


acting, or by speaking, or—and this is the easiest and the quickest—by thinking. From all which things 
what believer ever will boast that he has his heart pure? or who will boast that he is pure from sin? 
Certainly that which follows in the prayer is said on account of concupiscence: “Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.” “For every one,” as it is written, “is tempted when he is drawn away 
of his own concupiscence, and enticed; then, when concupiscence hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin.” 


CHAPTER 28 [XIV.] 


MANY WITHOUT CRIME, NONE WITHOUT SIN 


All these products of concupiscence, and the old guilt of concupiscence itself, are put away by the 
washing of baptism. And whatever that concupiscence now brings forth, if they are not those products 
which are called not only sins, but even crimes, are purified by that method of daily prayer when we say, 
“Forgive us our debts, as we forgive,” and by the sincerity of alms-giving. For no one is so foolish as to say 
that that precept of our Lord does not refer to baptized people: “Forgive and it shall be forgiven you, give 
and it shall be given you.” But none could rightly be ordained a minister in the Church if the apostle had 
said, “If any is without sin,” where he says, “If any is without crime;” or if he had said, “Having no sin,” 
where he says, “Having no crime.” Because many baptized believers are without crime, but I should say 
that no one in this life is without sin,—however much the Pelagians are inflated, and burst asunder in 
madness against me because I say this: not because there remains anything of sin which is not remitted in 
baptism; but because by us who remain in the weakness of this life such sins do not cease daily to be 
committed, as are daily remitted to those who pray in faith and work in mercy. This is the soundness of 
the catholic faith, which the Holy Spirit everywhere sows,—not the vanity and presumption of spirit of 
heretical pravity. 


CHAPTER 29 [XV.] 


JULIAN OPPOSES THE FAITH OF HIS FRIENDS TO THE OPINIONS OF CATHOLIC BELIEVERS. FIRST OF ALL, OF 
FREE WILL 


Now therefore let us see, for the rest, in what way—after thinking that he might calumniously object 
against me what I believe, and feign what I do not believe—he himself professes his own faith or that of 
the Pelagians. “In opposition to these things,” he says, “we daily argue, and we are unwilling to yield our 
consent to transgressors, because we say that free will is in all by nature, and could not perish by the sin 
of Adam; which assertion is confirmed by the authority of all Scriptures.” If in any degree it is necessary 
to say this, you should not say it against the grace of God,—you should not give your consent to 
transgressors, but you should correct your opinion. But about this, as much as I could, and as far as it 
seemed to be sufficient, I have argued above. 


CHAPTER 30 


SECONDLY, OF MARRIAGE 


“We say,” says he, “that that marriage which is now celebrated throughout the earth was ordained by God, 
and that married people are not guilty, but that fornicators and adulterers are to be condemned.” This is 
true and catholic doctrine; but what you want to gather from this, to wit, that from the intercourse of male 
and female those who are born derive no sin to be put away by the laver of regeneration,—this is false and 
heretical. 


CHAPTER 31 


THIRDLY, OF CONJUGAL INTERCOURSE 


“We say,” says he, “that the sexual impulse—that is, that the virility itself, without which there can be no 
intercourse—is ordained by God.” To this I reply that the sexual impulse, and, to make use of his word, 
virility, without which there can be no intercourse, was so appointed by God that there was in it nothing to 
be ashamed of. For it was not fit that His creature should blush at the work of his Creator; but by a just 
punishment the disobedience of the members was the retribution to the disobedience of the first man, for 
which disobedience they blushed when they covered with fig-leaves those shameful parts which previously 
were not shameful. 


CHAPTER 32 [XVI.] 
THE APRONS WHICH ADAM AND EVE WORE 


For they did not use for themselves tunics to cover their whole bodies after their sin, but aprons, which 
some of the less careful of our translators have translated as “coverings.” And this indeed is true; but 
“covering” is a general name, by which may be understood every kind of clothing and veil. And ambiguity 
ought to be avoided, so that, as the Greek called them perizomata, by which only the shameful parts of the 


body are covered, so also the Latin should either use the Greek word itself, because now custom has come 
to use it instead of the Latin, or, as some do, use the word aprons, or, as others have better named them, 
wrestling aprons. Because this name is taken from that ancient Roman custom whereby the youth covered 
their shameful parts when they were exercised naked in the field; whence even at this day they are called 
campestrati, since they cover those members with the girdle. Although, if those members by which sin 
was committed were to be covered after the sin, men ought not indeed to have been clothed in tunics, but 
to have covered their hand and mouth, because they sinned by taking and eating. What, then, is the 
meaning, when the prohibited food was taken, and the transgression of the precept had been committed, 
of the look turned towards those members? What unknown novelty is felt there, and compels itself to be 
noticed? And this is signified by the opening of the eyes. For their eyes were not closed, either when Adam 
gave names to the cattle and birds, or when Eve saw the trees to be beautiful and good; but they were 
made open—that is, attentive—to consider; as it is written of Agar, the handmaid of Sarah, that she 
opened her eyes and saw a well, although she certainly had not had them closed before. As, therefore, 
they were so suddenly ashamed of their nakedness, which they were daily in the habit of looking upon and 
were not confused, that they could now no longer bear those members naked, but immediately took care 
to cover them; did not they—he in the open, she in the hidden impulse—perceive those members to be 
disobedient to the choice of their will, which certainly they ought to have ruled like the rest by their 
voluntary command? And this they deservedly suffered, because they themselves also were not obedient 
to their Lord. Therefore they blushed that they in such wise had not manifested service to their Creator, 
that they should deserve to lose dominion over those members by which children were to be procreated. 


CHAPTER 33 
THE SHAME OF NAKEDNESS 


This kind of shame—this necessity of blushing—is certainly born with every man, and in some measure is 
commanded by the very laws of nature; so that, in this matter, even virtuous married people are ashamed. 
Nor can any one go to such an extreme of evil and disgrace, as, because he knows God to be the author of 
nature and the ordainer of marriage, to have intercourse even with his wife in any one’s sight, or not to 
blush at those impulses and seek secrecy, where he can shun the sight not only of strangers, but even of 
all his own relatives. Therefore let human nature be permitted to acknowledge the evil that happens to it 
by its own fault, lest it should be compelled either not to blush at its own impulses, which is most 
shameless, or else to blush at the work of its Creator, which is most ungrateful. Of this evil, nevertheless, 
virtuous marriage makes good use for the sake of the benefit of the begetting of children. But to consent 
to lust for the sake of carnal pleasure alone is sin, although it may be conceded to married people with 
permission. 


CHAPTER 34 [XVII.] 


WHETHER THERE COULD BE SENSUAL APPETITE IN PARADISE BEFORE THE FALL 


But, while maintaining, ye Pelagians, the honourableness and fruitfulness of marriage, determine, if 
nobody had sinned, what you would wish to consider the life of those people in Paradise, and choose one 
of these four things. For beyond a doubt, either as often as ever they pleased they would have had 
intercourse; or they would bridle lust when intercourse was not necessary; or lust would arise at the 
summons of will, just at the time when chaste prudence would have perceived beforehand that 
intercourse was necessary; or, with no lust existing at all, as every other member served for its own work, 
so for its own work the organs of generation also would obey the commands of those that willed, without 
any difficulty. Of these four suppositions, choose which you please; but I think you will reject the two 
former, in which lust is either obeyed or resisted. For the first one would not be in accordance with so 
great a virtue, and the second not in harmony with so great a happiness. For be the idea far from us, that 
the glory of so great a blessedness as that should either be most basely enslaved by always following a 
preceding lust, or, by resisting it, should not enjoy the most abounding peace. Away, I say, with the 
thought that that mind should either be gratified by consenting to satisfy the concupiscence of the flesh, 
arising not opportunely for the sake of procreation, but with unregulated excitement, or that that quiet 
should find it necessary to restrain it by refusing. 


CHAPTER 35 


DESIRE IN PARADISE WAS EITHER NONE AT ALL, OR IT WAS OBEDIENT TO THE IMPULSE OF THE WILL 


But whichever you choose of the two other alternatives, there is no necessity for striving against you with 
any disputation. For even if you should refuse to elect the fourth, in which there is the highest tranquillity 
of all the obedient members without any lust, since already the urgency of your arguments has made you 
hostile to it; that will doubtless please you which I have put in the third place, that that carnal 
concupiscence, whose impulse attains to the final pleasure which much delights you, should never arise in 
Paradise except at the bidding of the will when it would be necessary for procreation. If it is agreeable to 
you to arrange this in Paradise, and if, by means of such a concupiscence of the flesh which should neither 
anticipate, nor impede, nor exceed the bidding of the will, it appears to you that children could have been 


begotten, I have no objection. For, as far as I am concerned in this matter, it is enough for me that such a 
concupiscence of the flesh is not now among men, as you concede there might have been in that place of 
happiness. For what it now is, the sense of all men certainly confesses, although with modesty; because it 
both solicits with excessive and importunate uneasiness the chaste, even when they are unwilling and are 
checking it by moderation, and frequently withdraws itself from the willing and inflicts itself on the 
unwilling; so that, by its disobedience, it testifies that it is nothing else than the punishment of that first 
disobedience. Whence, reasonably, both then the first men when they covered their nakedness, and now 
whoever considers himself to be a man, every no less modest than immodest person is confounded at it— 
far be it from us to say by the work of God, but—by the penalty of the first and ancient sin. You, however, 
not for the sake of religious reasoning, but for excited contention,—not on behalf of human modesty, but 
for your own madness, that even the concupiscence of the flesh itself should not be thought to be 
currupted, and original sin to be derived from it,—are endeavouring by your argument to recall it 
absolutely, such as it now is, into Paradise; and to contend that that concupiscence could have been there 
which would either always be followed by a disgraceful consent, or would sometimes be restrained by a 
pitiable refusal. I, however, do not greatly care what it delights you to think of it. Still, whatever of men is 
born by its means, if he is not born again, without doubt he is damned; and he must be under the 
dominion of the devil, if he is not delivered thence by Christ. 


CHAPTER 36 [XVIII.] 


JULIAN’S FOURTH OBJECTION, THAT MAN IS GOD’S WORK, AND IS NOT CONSTRAINED TO EVIL OR GOOD BY HIS 
POWER 


“We maintain,” says he, “that men are the work of God, and that no one is forced unwillingly by His power 
either into evil or good, but that man does either good or ill of his own will; but that in a good work he is 
always assisted by God’s grace, while in evil he is incited by the suggestions of the devil.” To this I answer, 
that men, in so far as they are men, are the work of God; but in so far as they are sinners, they are under 
the devil, unless they are plucked from thence by Him who became the Mediator between God and man, 
for no other reason than because He could not be a sinner from men. And that no one is forced by God’s 
power unwillingly either into evil or good, but that when God forsakes a man, he deservedly goes to evil, 
and that when God assists, without deserving he is converted to good. For a man is not good if he is 
unwilling, but by the grace of God he is even assisted to the point of being willing; because it is not vainly 
written, “For it is God that worketh in you, both to will and to do for His good pleasure,” and, “The will is 
prepared by God.” 


CHAPTER 37 [XIX.] 
THE BEGINNING OF A GOOD WILL IS THE GIFT OF GRACE 


But you think that a man is so aided by the grace of God in a good work, that in stirring up his will to that 
very good work you believe that grace does nothing; for this your own words sufficiently declare. For why 
have you not said that a man is incited by God’s grace to a good work, as you have said that he is incited 
to evil by the suggestions of the devil, but have said that in a good work he is always aided by God’s 
grace?—as if by his own will, and without any grace of God, he undertook a good work, and were then 
divinely assisted in the work itself, for the sake, that is to say, of the merits of his good will; so that grace 
is rendered as due,—not given as not due,—and thus grace is made no more grace. But this is what, in the 
Palestinian judgment, Pelagius with a deceitful heart condemned,—that the grace of God, namely, is given 
according to our merits. Tell me, I beseech you, what good, Paul, while he was as yet Saul, willed, and not 
rather great evils, when breathing out slaughter he went, in horrible darkness of mind and madness, to 
lay waste the Christians? For what merits of a good will did God convert him by a marvellous and sudden 
calling from those evils to good things? What shall I say, when he himself cries, “Not by works of 
righteousness that we have done, but according to His mercy He saved us”? What is that which I have 
already mentioned as having been said by the Lord, “No one can come to me,”—which is understood as 
“believe on me,”—unless it were given him of my Father”? Whether is this given to him who is already 
willing to believe, for the sake of the merits of a good will? or rather is the will itself, as in the case of 
Saul, stirred up from above, that he may believe, even although he is so averse from the faith as even to 
persecute the believers? For how has the Lord commanded us to pray for those who persecute us? Do we 
pray thus that the grace of God may be recompensed them for the sake of their good will, and not rather 
that the evil will itself may be changed into a good one? Just as we believe that at that time the saints 
whom he was persecuting did not pray for Saul in vain, that his will might be converted to the faith which 
he was destroying. And indeed that his conversion was effected from above, appeared even by a manifest 
miracle. But how many enemies of Christ are at the present day suddenly drawn by God’s secret grace to 
Christ! And if I had not set down this word from the gospel, what things would that man have said in this 
behalf concerning me, since even now he is stirring, not against me, but against Him who cries, “No man 
can come to me, except the Father who hath sent me draw him”! For He does not say, “except He lead 
him,” so that we can thus in any way understand that his will precedes. For who is “drawn,” if he was 
already willing? And yet no man comes unless he is willing. Therefore he is drawn in wondrous ways to 
will, by Him who knows how to work within the very hearts of men. Not that men who are unwilling 
should believe, which cannot be, but that they should be made willing from being unwilling. 


CHAPTER 38 [XX.] 
THE POWER OF GOD’S GRACE IS PROVED 


That this is true we do not surmise by human conjecture, but we discern by the most evident authority of 
the divine Scriptures. It is read in the books of the Chronicles: “Also in Judah, the hand of God was made 
to give them one heart, to do the commandment of the king and of the princes in the word of the Lord.” 
Also by Ezekiel the prophet the Lord says, “I will give them another heart, and a new spirit will I give 
them; and I will take away their stony heart out of their flesh, and I will give them an heart of flesh, that 
they may walk in my commandments and observe my judgments and do them.” And what is that which 
Esther the queen prays when she says, “Give me eloquent speech in my mouth, and enlighten my words in 
the sight of the lion, and turn his heart to hatred of him that fighteth against us”? How does she say such 
things as these in her prayer to God, if God does not work His will in men’s hearts? But perchance the 
woman was foolish in praying thus. Let us see, then, whether the desire of the petitioner was vainly sent 
on in advance, and whether the result did not follow as of one who heard. Lo, she goes in to the king. We 
need not say much. And because she did not approach him in her own order, under the compulsion of her 
great necessity, “he looked upon her,” as it is written, “like a bull in the impulse of his indignation. And the 
queen feared, and her colour was changed through faintness, and she bowed herself upon the head of her 
maid, who went before her. And God changed him, and converted his indignation into mildness.” Now 
what need is there to relate what follows, where the divine Scripture testifies that God fulfilled what she 
had asked for by working in the heart of the king nothing other than the will by which he commanded, and 
it was done as the queen had asked of him? And now God had heard her that it should be done, who 
changed the heart of the king by a most secret and efficacious power before he had heard the address of 
the woman beseeching him, and moulded it from indignation to mildness,—that is, from the will to hurt, to 
the will to favour,—according to that word of the apostle, “God worketh in you to will also.” Did the men of 
God who wrote these things—nay, did the Spirit of God Himself, under whose guidance such things were 
written by them—assail the free will of man? Away with the notion! But He has commended both the most 
righteous judgment and the most merciful aid of the Omnipotent in all cases. For it is enough for man to 
know that there is no unrighteousness with God. But how He dispenses those benefits, making some 
deservedly vessels of wrath, others graciously vessels of mercy,—who has known the mind of the Lord, or 
who has been His counsellor? If, then, we attain to the honour of grace, let us not be ungrateful by 
attributing to ourselves what we have received. “For what have we which we have not received?” 


CHAPTER 39 [XXI.] 
JULIAN’S FIFTH OBJECTION CONCERNING THE SAINTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


“We Say,” says he, “that the saints of the Old Testament, their righteousness being perfected here, passed 
to eternal life,—that is, that by the love of virtue they departed from all sins; because those whom we read 
of as having committed any sin, we nevertheless know to have amended themselves.” Of whatever virtue 
you may declare that the ancient righteous men were possessed, nothing saved them but the belief in the 
Mediator who shed His blood for the remission of their sins. For their own word is, “I believed, and 
therefore I spoke.” Whence the Apostle Paul also says, “And we having the same Spirit of faith, according 
as it is written, I believed, and therefore have I spoken; we also believe, and therefore speak.” What is 
“the same Spirit,” but that Spirit whom these righteous men also had who said such things? The Apostle 
Peter also says, “Why do ye wish to put a yoke upon the heathen, which neither we nor our fathers have 
been able to bear? But, by the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, we believe that we shall be saved, even as 
they.” You who are enemies to this grace do not wish this, that the ancients should be believed to have 
been saved by the same grace of Jesus Christ; but you distribute the times according to Pelagius, in whose 
books this is read, and you say that before the law men were saved by nature, then by the law, lastly by 
Christ, as if to men of the two former times, that is to say, before the law and under the law, the blood of 
Christ had not been necessary; making void what is said: “For there is one God and one Mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” 


CHAPTER 40 [XXII.] 


THE SIXTH OBJECTION, CONCERNING THE NECESSITY OF GRACE FOR ALL, AND CONCERNING THE BAPTISM OF 
INFANTS 


They say, “We confess that the grace of Christ is necessary to all, both to grown-up people and to infants; 
and we anathematize those who say that a child born of two baptized people ought not to be baptized.” I 
know in what sense you say such things as these—not according to the Apostle Paul, but according to the 
heretic Pelagius;—to wit, that baptism is necessary for infants, not for the sake of the remission of sins, 
but only for the sake of the kingdom of heaven; for you give them outside the kingdom of heaven a place 
of salvation and life eternal, even if they have not been baptized. Nor do you regard what is written, 
“Whosoever believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he who believeth not shall be condemned.” For 
which reason, in the Church of the Saviour, infants believe by means of other people, even as they have 
derived those sins which are remitted them in baptism from other people. Nor do you think thus, that they 
cannot have life who have been without the body and blood of Christ, although He said Himself, “Unless 


ye eat my flesh and drink my blood, ye shall have no life in you.” Or if you are forced by the words of the 
gospel to confess that infants departing from the body cannot have either life or salvation unless they 
have been baptized, ask why those who are not baptized are compelled to undergo the judgment of the 
second death, by the judgment of Him who condemns nobody undeservingly, and you will find what you do 
not want,—original sin! 


CHAPTER 41 [XXIII.] 


THE SEVENTH OBJECTION, OF THE EFFECT OF BAPTISM 


“We condemn,” says he, “those who affirm that baptism does not do away all sins, because we know that 
full cleansing is conferred by these mysteries.” We also say this; but you do not say that infants are also by 
those same mysteries freed from the bonds of their first birth and of their hateful descent. On which 
account it behoves you, like other heretics also, to be separated from the Church of Christ, which holds 
this of old time. 


CHAPTER 42 [XXIV.] 


HE REBUTS THE CONCLUSION OF JULIAN’S LETTER 


But now the manner in which he concludes the letter by saying, “Let no one therefore seduce you, nor let 
the wicked deny that they think these things. But if they speak the truth, either let a hearing be given, or 
let those very bishops who now disagree with me condemn what I have above said that they hold with the 
Manicheans, as we condemn those things which they declare concerning us, and a full agreement shall be 
made; but if they will not, know ye that they are Manicheans, and abstain from their company;”—this is 
rather to be despised than rebuked. For which of us hesitates to pronounce an anathema against the 
Manicheans, who say that from the good God neither proceed men, nor was ordained marriage, nor was 
given the law, which was ministered to the Hebrew people by Moses! But against the Pelagians also, not 
without reason, we pronounce an anathema, for that they are so hostile to God’s grace, which comes 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, as to say that it is given not freely, but according to our merits, and thus 
grace is no more grace; and place so much in free will by which man is plunged into the abyss, as to say 
that by making good use of it man deserves grace,—although no man can make good use of it except by 
grace, which is not repaid according to debt, but is given freely by God’s mercy. And they so contend that 
infants are already saved, that they dare deny that they are to be saved by the Saviour. And holding and 
disseminating these execrable dogmas, they still over and above constantly demand a hearing, when, as 
condemned, they ought to repent. 


Book II 


He undertakes to examine the second letter of the Pelagians, filled, like the first, with calumnies against 
the Catholics—a letter that was sent by them to Thessalonica in the name of eighteen bishops; and, first of 
all, he shows, by the comparison of the heretical writings with one another, that the Catholics are by no 
means falling into the errors of the Manicheans in detesting the dogmas of the Pelagians. He repels the 
calumny of prevarication incurred by the Roman clergy in the latter condemnation of Pelagius and 
Coelestius by Zosimus, showing that the Pelagian dogmas were never approved at Rome, although for 
some time, by the clemency of Zosimus, Coelestius was mercifully dealt with, with a view to leading him 
to the correction of his errors. He shows that, under the name of grace, Catholics neither assert a 
doctrine of fate, nor attribute respect of persons to God; although they truly say that God’s grace is not 
given according to human merits, and that the first desire of good is inspired by God; so that a man does 
not at all make a beginning of a change from bad to good, unless the unbought and gratuitous mercy of 
God effects that beginning in him. 


CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION; THE PELAGIANS IMPEACH CATHOLICS AS MANICHEANS 


Let me now consider a second letter, not of Julian’s alone, but common to him with several bishops, which 
they sent to Thessalonica; and let me answer it, with God’s help, as I best can. And lest this work of mine 
become longer than the necessity of the subject itself requires, what need is there to refute those things 
which do not contain the insidious poison of their doctrine, but seem only to plead for the acquiescence of 
the Eastern bishops for their assistance, or, on behalf of the catholic faith, against the profanity, as they 
say, of the Manicheans; with no other view except, a horrible heresy being presented to them, whose 
adversaries they profess themselves to be, to lie hid as the enemies of grace in praise of nature? For who 
at any time has stirred any question of these matters against them? or what catholic is displeased because 
they condemn those whom the apostle foretold as departing from the faith, having their conscience 
seared, forbidding to marry, abstaining from meats that they think unclean, not thinking that all things 
were created by God? Who at any time constrained them to deny that every creature of God is good, and 
there is no substance which the supreme God has not made, except God Himself, who was not made by 
any? It is not such things as these, which it is plain are catholic truths, that are rebuked and condemned 
in them; because not alone the catholic faith holds in detestation the Manichean impiety as exceedingly 
foolish and mischievous, but also all heretics who are not Manicheans. Whence even these Pelagians do 
well to utter an anathema against the Manicheans, and to speak against their errors. But they do two evil 
things, for which they themselves must also be anathematized—one, that they impeach catholics under 
the name of Manicheans, the other, that they themselves also are introducing the heresy of a new error. 
For they are not therefore sound in the faith because they are not labouring under the disease of the 
Manicheans. The kind of pestilence is not always one and the same—as in the bodies, so also in the minds. 
As, therefore, the physician of the body would not have pronounced a man free from peril of death whom 
he might have declared free from dropsy, if he had seen him to be sick of some other mortal disease; so 
truth is not acknowledged in their case because they are not Manicheans, if they are raving in some other 
kind of perversity. Wherefore what we anathematize with them is one thing, what we anathematize in 
them is another. For we hold in abhorrence with them what is rightly offensive to them also; just as, 
nevertheless, we hold in abhorrence in them that for which they themselves are rightly offensive. 


CHAPTER 2 [II.] 


THE HERESIES OF THE MANICHEANS AND PELAGIANS ARE MUTUALLY OPPOSED, AND ARE ALIKE REPROBATED 
BY THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The Manicheans say that the good God is not the Creator of all natures; the Pelagians that God is not the 
Purifier, the Saviour, the Deliverer of all ages among men. The catholic Church condemns both; as well 
maintaining God’s creation against the Manicheans, that no nature may be denied to be framed by Him, 
as maintaining against the Pelagians that in all ages human nature must be sought after as ruined. The 
Manicheans rebuke the concupiscence of the flesh, not as if it were an accidental vice, but as if it were a 
nature bad from eternity; the Pelagians approve it as if it were no vice, but even a natural good. The 
catholic faith condemns both, saying to the Manicheans, “It is not nature, but it is vice;” saying to the 
Pelagians, “It is not of the Father, but it is of the world;” in order that both may allow it as an evil sickness 
to be cured—the former by ceasing to believe it, as it were, incurable, the latter by ceasing to proclaim it 
as laudable. The Manicheans deny that to a good man the beginning of evil came from free will; the 
Pelagians say that even a bad man has free will sufficiently to perform the good commandment. The 
catholic Church condemns both, saying to the former, “God made man upright,” and saying to the latter, 


“If the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” The Manicheans say that the soul, as a particle of 
God, has sin by the commixture of an evil nature; the Pelagians say that the soul is upright, not indeed a 
particle, but a creature of God, and has not even in this corruptible life any sin. The catholic Church 
condemns both, saying to the Manicheans, “Either make the tree good and its fruit good, or make the tree 
evil and its fruit evil,” which would not be said to man who cannot make his own nature, unless because 
sin is not nature, but vice; and saying to the Pelagians, “If we say that we have no sin we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” In these diseases, opposed as they are to one another, the 
Manicheans and the Pelagians are at issue, with dissimilar will but with similar vanity, separated by 
different opinions, but close together by a perverse mind. 


CHAPTER 3 
HOW FAR THE MANICHEANS AND PELAGIANS ARE JOINED IN ERROR; HOW FAR THEY ARE SEPARATED 


Still, indeed, they alike oppose the grace of Christ, they alike make His baptism of no account, they alike 
dishonour His flesh; but, moreover, they do these things in different ways and for different reasons. For 
the Manicheans assert that divine assistance is given to the merits of a good nature, but the Pelagians, to 
the merits of a good will. The former say, God owes this to the labours of His members; the latter say, God 
owes this to the virtues of His servants. In both cases, therefore, the reward is not imputed according to 
grace, but according to debt. The Manicheans contend, with a profane heart, that the washing of 
regeneration—that is, the water itself—is superfluous, and is of no advantage. But the Pelagians assert 
that what is said in holy baptism for the putting away of sins is of no avail to infants, as they have no sin; 
and thus in the baptism of infants, as far as pertains to the remission of sins, the Manicheans destroy the 
visible element, but the Pelagians destroy even the invisible sacrament. The Manicheans dishonour 
Christ’s flesh by blaspheming the birth from the Virgin; but the Pelagians by making the flesh of those to 
be redeemed equal to the flesh of the Redeemer. Since Christ was born, not of course in sinful flesh, but in 
the likeness of sinful flesh, while the flesh of the rest of mankind is born sinful. The Manicheans, 
therefore, who absolutely abominate all flesh, take away the manifest truth from the flesh of Christ; but 
the Pelagians, who maintain that no flesh is born sinful, take away from Christ’s flesh its special and 
proper dignity. 


CHAPTER 4 
THE TWO CONTRARY ERRORS 


Let the Pelagians, then, cease to object to the catholics that which they are not, but let them rather hasten 
to amend what they themselves are; and let them not wish to be considered deserving of approval because 
they are opposed to the hateful error of the Manicheans, but let them acknowledge themselves to be 
deservedly hateful because they do not put away their own error. For two errors may be opposed to one 
another, although both are to be reprobated because both are alike opposed to the truth. For if the 
Pelagians are to be loved because they hate the Manicheans, the Manicheans should also be loved 
because they hate the Pelagians. But be it far from our catholic mother to choose some to love on the 
ground that they hate others, when by the warning and help of the Lord she ought to avoid both, and 
should desire to heal both. 


CHAPTER 5 [III.] 
THE CALUMNY OF THE PELAGIANS AGAINST THE CLERGY OF THE ROMAN CHURCH 


Moreover, they accuse the Roman clergy, writing, “That, driven by the fear of a command, they have not 
blushed to be guilty of the crime of prevarication; so that, contrary to their previous judgment, wherein by 
their proceedings they had assented to the catholic dogma, they subsequently pronounced that the nature 
of men is evil.” Nay, but the Pelagians had conceived, with a false hope, that the new and execrable 
dogma of Pelagius or Coelestius could be made acceptable to the catholic intelligences of certain Romans, 
when those crafty spirits—however perverted by a wicked error, yet not contemptible, since they 
appeared rather to be deserving of considerate correction than of easy condemnation—were treated with 
somewhat more of lenity than the stricter discipline of the Church required. For while so many and such 
important ecclesiastical documents were passing and repassing between the Apostolical See and the 
African bishops,—and, moreover, when the proceedings in this matter in that see were completed, with 
Coelestius present and making answer,—what sort of a letter, what decree, is found of Pope Zosimus, of 
venerable memory, wherein he prescribed that it must be believed that man is born without any taint of 
original sin? Absolutely he never said this—never wrote it at all. But since Coelestius had written this in 
his pamphlet, among those matters, merely, on which he confessed that he was still in doubt and desired 
to be instructed, the desire of amendment in a man of so acute an intellect, who, if he could be put right, 
would assuredly be of advantage to many, and not the falsehood of the doctrine, was approved. And 
therefore his pamphlet was called catholic, because this also is the part of a catholic disposition,—if by 
chance in any matters a man thinks differently from what the truth demands, not with the greatest 
accuracy to define those matters, but, if detected and demonstrated, to reject them. For it was not to 
heretics, but to catholics, that the apostle was speaking when he said, “Let us, therefore, as many as are 


perfect, be thus minded; and if in anything ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you.” 
This was thought to have been the case in him when he replied that he consented to the letters of Pope 
Innocent of blessed memory, in which all doubt about this matter was removed. And in order that this 
might be made fuller and more manifest in him, matters were delayed until letters should come from 
Africa, in which province his craftiness had in some sort become more evidently known. And afterwards 
these letters came to Rome containing this, that it was not sufficient for men of more sluggish and anxious 
minds that he confessed his general consent to the letters of Bishop Innocent, but that he ought openly to 
anathematize the mischievous statements which he had made in his pamphlet; lest if he did not do so, 
many people of better intelligence should rather believe that in his pamphlet those poisons of the faith 
had been approved by the catholic see, because it had been affirmed by that see that that pamphlet was 
catholic, than that they had been amended because of his answer that he consented to the letters of Pope 
Innocent. Then, therefore, when his presence was demanded, in order that by certain and clear answers 
either the craft of the man or his correction might plainly appear and remain doubtful to no one, he 
withdrew himself and refused the examination. Neither would the delay which had already been made for 
the advantage of others have taken place, if it could not be of advantage to the pertinacity and madness of 
those who were excessively perverse. But if, which be far from the case, it had so been judged in the 
Roman Church concerning Coelestius or Pelagius, that those dogmas of theirs, which in themselves and 
with themselves Pope Innocent had condemned, should be pronounced worthy of approval and 
maintenance, the mark of prevarication would rather have to be branded on the Roman clergy for this. 
But now, when the first letters of the most blessed Pope Innocent, in reply to the letters of the African 
bishops, would have equally condemned this error which these men are endeavouring to commend to us; 
and his successor, the holy Pope Zosimus, would never have said, never have written, that this dogma 
which these men think concerning infants is to be held; nay, would even have bound Coelestius by a 
repeated sentence, when he endeavoured to clear himself, to a consent to the above-mentioned letters of 
the Apostolic See;—assuredly, whatever in the meanwhile was done more leniently concerning Coelestius, 
provided the stability of the most ancient and robust faith were maintained, was the most merciful 
persuasion of correction, not the most pernicious approval of wickedness; and that afterwards, by the 
same priesthood, Coelestius and Pelagius were condemned by repeated authority, was the proof of a 
severity, for a little while intermitted, at length of necessity to be carried out, not a denial of a previously- 
known truth or a new acknowledgment of truth. 


CHAPTER 6 [IV.] 
WHAT WAS DONE IN THE CASE OF COELESTIUS AND ZOSIMUS 


But what need is there for us to delay longer in speaking of this matter, when there are extant here and 
there proceedings and writings drawn up, where all those things just as they were transacted may be 
either learnt or recalled? For who does not see in what degree Coelestius was bound by the interrogations 
of your holy predecessor and by the answers of Coelestius, whereby he professed that he consented to the 
letters of Pope Innocent, and fastened by a most wholesome chain, so as not to dare any further to 
maintain that the original sin of infants is not put away in baptism? Because these are the words of the 
venerable Bishop Innocent concerning this matter to the Carthaginian Council: “For once,” he said, “he 
bore free will; but, using his advantage inconsiderately, and falling into the depths of apostasy, he was 
overwhelmed, and found no way whereby he could rise from thence; and, deceived for ever by his liberty, 
he would have lain under the oppression of this ruin, if the advent of Christ had not subsequently for his 
grace delivered him, and, by the purification of a new regeneration, purged all past sin by the washing of 
His baptism.” What could be more clear or more manifest than that judgment of the Apostolical See? To 
this Coelestius professed that he assented, when it was said to him by your holy predecessor, “Do you 
condemn all those things that are bandied about under your name?” and he himself replied, “I condemn 
them in accordance with the judgment of your predecessor Innocent, of blessed memory.” But among 
other things which had been uttered under his name, the deacon Paulinus had objected to Coelestius that 
he said “that the sin of Adam was prejudicial to himself alone, and not to the human race, and that infants 
newly born were in the same condition in which Adam was before his sin.” Accordingly, if he would 
condemn the views objected to by Paulinus with a truthful heart and tongue, according to the judgment of 
the blessed Pope Innocent, what could remain to him afterwards whence he could contend that there was 
no sin in infants resulting from the past transgression of the first man, which would be purged in holy 
baptism by the purification of the new regeneration? But he showed that he had answered deceitfully by 
the final event, when he withdrew himself from the examination, lest he should be compelled, according 
to the African rescripts, absolutely to mention and anathematize the very words themselves concerning 
this question which he wrote in his tractate. 


CHAPTER 7 
HE SUGGESTS A DILEMMA TO COELESTIUS 


What was that which the same pope replied to the bishops of Numidia concerning this very cause, 
because he had received letters from both Councils, as well from the Council of Carthage as from the 
Council of Mileve—does he not speak most plainly concerning infants? For these are his words: “For what 


your Fraternity asserts that they preach, that infants can be endowed with the rewards of eternal life even 
without the grace of baptism, is excessively silly; for unless they shall eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 
drink His blood, they shall not have life in themselves. And they who maintain this as being theirs without 
regeneration, appear to me to wish to destroy baptism itself, since they proclaim that these have that 
which we believe is not to be conferred on them without baptism.” What does the ungrateful man say to 
this, when the Apostolic See had already spared him on his profession, as if he were corrected by its most 
benignant lenity? What does he say to this? Will infants after the end of their life, even if while they live 
they are not baptized in Christ, be in eternal life, or will they not? If he should say, “They will,” how then 
did he answer that he had condemned what had been uttered under his name “according to the judgment 
of Innocent, of blessed memory”? Lo, Pope Innocent, of blessed memory, says that infants have not life 
without Christ’s baptism, and without partaking of Christ’s body and blood. If he should say, “They will 
not,” how then, if they do not receive eternal life, are they certainly by consequence condemned in eternal 
death if they derive no original sin? 


CHAPTER 8 
THE CATHOLIC FAITH CONCERNING INFANTS 


What do they say to these things who dare also to write their mischievous impieties, and dare to send 
them to the Eastern bishops? Coelestius is held to have given consent to the letters of the venerable 
Innocent; the letters themselves of the prelate mentioned are read, and he writes that infants who are not 
baptized cannot have life. And who will deny that, as a consequence, they have death, if they have not 
life? Whence, then, in infants, is so wretched a penalty as that, if there is no original fault? How, then, are 
the Roman clergy charged with prevarication by those forsakers of the faith and opponents of grace under 
Bishop Zosimus, as if they had had any other view in the subsequent condemnation of Coelestius and 
Pelagius than that which they had in a former one under Innocent? Because, certainly, since by the letters 
of the venerable Innocent concerning the abode of infants in eternal death unless they were baptized in 
Christ, the antiquity of the catholic faith shone forth, assuredly he would rather be a prevaricator from the 
Roman Church who should deviate from that judgment; and since with God’s blessing this did not happen, 
but that judgment itself was constantly maintained in the repeated condemnation of Coelestius and 
Pelagius, let them understand that they themselves are in the position wherein they accuse others of 
being, and let them hereafter be healed of their prevarication from the faith. Because the catholic faith 
does not say that the nature of man is bad in as far as he was made man at first by the Creator; nor now is 
what God creates in that nature when He makes men from men, his evil; but what he derives from that sin 
of the first man. 


CHAPTER 9 [V.] 
HE REPLIES TO THE CALUMNIES OF THE PELAGIANS 


And now we must look to those things which they objected to us in their letters, and briefly mentioned. 
And to these this is my answer. We do not say that by the sin of Adam free will perished out of the nature 
of men; but that it avails for sinning in men subjected to the devil; while it is not of avail for good and 
pious living, unless the will itself of man should be made free by God’s grace, and assisted to every good 
movement of action, of speech, of thought. We say that no one but the Lord God is the maker of those who 
are born, and that marriage was ordained not by the devil, but by God Himself; yet that all are born under 
sin on account of the fault of propagation, and that, therefore, all are under the devil until they are born 
again in Christ. Nor are we maintaining fate under the name of grace, because we say that the grace of 
God is preceded by no merits of man. If, however, it is agreeable to any to call the will of the Almighty God 
by the name of fate, while we indeed shun profane novelties of words, we have no use for contending 
about words. 


CHAPTER 10 


WHY THE PELAGIANS FALSELY ACCUSE CATHOLICS OF MAINTAINING FATE UNDER THE NAME OF GRACE 


But, as I was somewhat more attentively considering for what reason they should think it well to object 
this to us, that we assert fate under the name of grace, I first of all looked into those words of theirs which 
follow. For thus they have thought that this was to be objected to us: “Under the name,” say they, “of 
grace, they so assert fate as to say that unless God inspired unwilling and resisting man with the desire of 
good, and that good imperfect, he would neither be able to decline from evil nor to lay hold of good.” Then 
a little after, where they mention what they maintain, I gave heed to what was said by them about this 
matter. “We confess,” say they, that baptism is necessary for all ages, and that grace, moreover, assists the 
good purpose of everybody; but yet that it does not infuse the love of virtue into a reluctant one, because 
there is no acceptance of persons with God.” From these words of theirs, I perceived that for this reason 
they either think, or wish it to be thought, that we assert fate under the name of grace, because we say 
that God’s grace is not given in respect of our merits, but according to His own most merciful will, in that 
He said, “I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy on whom I will show mercy.” 
Where, by way of consequence, it is added, “Therefore it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 


runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.” Here any one might be equally foolish in thinking or saying that 
the apostle is an assertor of fate. But here these people sufficiently lay themselves open; for when they 
malign us by saying that we maintain fate under the name of grace, because we say that God’s grace is 
not given on account of our merits, beyond a doubt they confess that they themselves say that it is given 
on account of our merits; thus their blindness could not conceal and dissimulate that they believe and 
think thus, although, when this view was objected to him, Pelagius, in the episcopal judgment of Palestine, 
with crafty fear condemned it. For it was objected to him from the words of his own disciple Coelestius, 
indeed, that he himself also was in the habit of saying that God’s grace is given on account of our merits. 
And he in abhorrence, or in pretended abhorrence, of this, did not delay, with his lips at least, to 
anathematize it; but, as his later writings indicate, and the assertion of those followers of his makes 
evident, he kept it in his deceitful heart, until afterwards his boldness might put forth in letters what the 
cunning of a denier had then hidden for fear. And still the Pelagian bishops do not dread, and at least are 
not ashamed, to send their letters to the catholic Eastern bishops, in which they charge us with being 
assertors of fate because we do not say that even grace is given according to our merits; although 
Pelagius, fearing the Eastern bishops, did not dare to say this, and so was compelled to condemn it. 


CHAPTER 11 [VI.] 
THE ACCUSATION OF FATE IS THROWN BACK UPON THE ADVERSARIES 


But is it true, O children of pride, enemies of God’s grace, new Pelagian heretics, that whoever says that 
all man’s good deservings are preceded by God’s grace, and that God’s grace is not given to merits, lest it 
should not be grace if it is not given freely but be repaid as due to those who deserve it, seems to you to 
assert fate? Do not you yourselves also say, whatever be your purpose, that baptism is necessary for all 
ages? Have you not written in this very letter of yours that opinion concerning baptism, and that 
concerning grace, side by side? Why did not baptism, which is given to infants, by that very juxtaposition 
admonish you what you ought to think concerning grace? For these are your words: “We confess that 
baptism is necessary for all ages, and that grace, moreover, assists the good purpose of everybody; but yet 
that it does not infuse the love of virtue into a reluctant one, because there is no acceptance of persons 
with God.” In all these words of yours, I for the meanwhile say nothing of what you have said concerning 
grace. But give a reason concerning baptism, why you should say that it is necessary for all ages; say why 
it is necessary for infants. Assuredly because it confers some good upon them; and that same something is 
neither small nor moderate, but of great account. For although you deny that they contract the original 
sin which is remitted in baptism, yet you do not deny that in that laver of regeneration they are adopted 
from the sons of men unto the sons of God; nay, you even preach this. Tell us, then, how the infants, 
whoever they are, that are baptized in Christ and have departed from the body, received so lofty a gift as 
this, and with what preceding merits. If you should say that they have deserved this by the piety of their 
parents, it will be replied to you, Why is this benefit sometimes denied to the children of pious people and 
given to the children of the wicked? For sometimes the offspring born from religious people, in tender 
age, and thus fresh from the womb, is forestalled by death before it can be washed in the laver of 
regeneration, and the infant born of Christ’s foes is baptized in Christ by the mercy of Christians,—the 
baptized mother bewails her own little one not baptized, and the chaste virgin gathers in to be baptized a 
foreign offspring, exposed by an unchaste mother. Here, certainly, the merits of parents are wanting, and 
even by your own confession the merits of the infants themselves are wanting also. For we know that you 
do not believe this of the human soul, that it has lived somewhere before it inhabited this earthly body, 
and has done something either of good or of evil for which it might deserve such difference in the flesh. 
What cause, then, has procured baptism for this infant, and has denied it to that? Do they have fate 
because they do not have merit? or is there in these things acceptance of persons with God? For you have 
said both,—first fate, afterwards acceptance of persons,—that, since both must be refuted, there may 
remain the merit which you wish to introduce against grace. Answer, then, concerning the merits of 
infants, why some should depart from their bodies baptized, others not baptized, and by the merits of 
their parents neither possess nor fail of so excellent a gift that they should become sons of God from sons 
of men, by no deserving of their parents, by no deservings of their own. You are silent, forsooth, and you 
find yourselves rather in the same position which you object to us. For if when there is no merit you say 
that consequently there is fate, and on this account wish the merit of man to be understood in the grace of 
God, lest you should be compelled to confess fate; see, you rather assert a fate in the baptism of infants, 
since you avow that in them there is no merit. But if, in the case of infants to be baptized, you deny that 
any merit at all precedes, and yet do not concede that there is a fate, why do you cry out,—when we say 
that the grace of God is therefore given freely, lest it should not be grace, and is not repaid as if it were 
due to preceding merits,—that we are assertors of fate?—not perceiving that in the justification of the 
wicked, as there are no merits because it is God’s grace, so that it is not fate because it is God’s grace, 
and so that it is not acceptance of persons because it is God’s grace. 


CHAPTER 12 
WHAT IS MEANT UNDER THE NAME OF FATE 


Because they who affirm fate contend that not only actions and events, but, moreover, our very wills 


themselves depend on the position of the stars at the time in which one is conceived or born; which 
positions they call “constellations.” But the grace of God stands above not only all stars and all heavens, 
but, moreover, all angels. In a word, the assertors of fate attribute both men’s good and evil doings and 
fortunes to fate; but God in the ill fortunes of men follows up their merits with due retribution, while good 
fortunes He bestows by undeserved grace with a merciful will; doing both the one and the other not 
according to a temporal conjunction of stars, but according to the eternal and high counsel of His severity 
and goodness. We see, then, that neither belongs to fate. Here, if you answer that this very benevolence of 
God, by which He follows not merits, but bestows undeserved benefits with gratuitous bounty, should 
rather be called “fate,” when the apostle calls this “grace,” saying, “By grace are ye saved through faith; 
and that not of yourselves, but it is the gift of God; not of works, lest perchance any one should be lifted 
up,”—do you not consider, do you not perceive that it is not by us that fate is asserted under the name of 
grace, but it is rather by you that divine grace is called by the name of fate? 


CHAPTER 13 [VII] 
HE REPELS THE CALUMNY CONCERNING THE ACCEPTANCE OF PERSONS 


And, moreover, we rightly call it “acceptance of persons” where he who judges, neglecting the merit of 
the cause concerning which he is judging, favours the one against the other, because he finds something 
in his person which is worthy of honour or of pity. But if any one have two debtors, and he choose to remit 
the debt to the one, to require it of the other, he gives to whom he will and defrauds nobody; nor is this to 
be called “acceptance of persons,” since there is no injustice. The acceptance of persons may seem 
otherwise to those who are of small understanding, where the lord of the vineyard gave to those labourers 
who had done work therein for one hour as much as to those who had borne the burden and heat of the 
day, making them equal in wages in the labour of whom there had been such a difference. But what did he 
reply to those who murmured against the goodman of the house concerning this, as it were, acceptance of 
persons? “Friend,” said he, “I do thee no wrong. Hast not thou agreed with me for a denarius? Take what 
thine is, and go; but I choose to give to this last as to thee. Is it not lawful to me to do what I will? Is thine 
eye evil because I am good?” Here, forsooth, is the entire justice: “I choose this. To thee,” he says, “I have 
repaid; on him I have bestowed; nor have I taken anything away from thee to bestow it on him; nor have I 
either diminished or denied what I owed to you.” “May I not do what I will? Is thine eye evil because I am 
good?” As, therefore, here there is no acceptance of persons, because one is honoured freely in such wise 
as that another is not defrauded of what is due to him: so also when, according to the purpose of God, one 
is called, another is not called, a gratuitous benefit is bestowed on the one that is called, of which benefit 
the calling itself is the beginning,—an evil is repaid to him that is not called, because all are guilty, from 
the fact that by one man sin entered into the world. And in that parable of the labourers, indeed, where 
they received one denarius who laboured for one hour, as well as those who laboured twelve times as 
long,—though assuredly these latter, according to human reasonings, however vain, ought in proportion to 
the amount of their labour to have received twelve denarii,—both were put on an equality in respect of 
benefit, not some delivered and others condemned; because even those who laboured more had it from 
the goodman of the house himself, both that they were so called as to come, and that they were so fed as 
to have no want. But where it is said, “Therefore, on whom He will He has mercy, and whom He will He 
hardeneth,” who “maketh one vessel to honour and another to dishonour” it is given indeed without 
deserving, and freely, because he is of the same mass to whom it is not given; but evil is deservedly and of 
debt repaid, since in the mass of perdition evil is not repaid to the evil unjustly. And to him to whom it is 
repaid it is evil, because it is his punishment; while to Him by whom it is repaid it is good, because it is 
His right to do it. Nor is there any acceptance of persons in the case of two debtors equally guilty, if to the 
one is remitted and from the other is claimed that which is equally owed by both. 


CHAPTER 14 
HE ILLUSTRATES HIS ARGUMENT BY AN EXAMPLE 


But that what I am saying may be made clear by the exhibition of an example, let us suppose certain 
twins, born of a certain harlot, and exposed that they might be taken up by others. One of them has 
expired without baptism; the other is baptized. What can we say was in this case the “fate” or the 
“fortune,” which are here absolutely nothing? What “acceptance of persons,” when with God there is 
none, even if there could be any such thing in these cases, seeing that they certainly had nothing for 
which the one could be preferred to the other, and no merits of their own,—whether good, for which the 
one might deserve to be baptized; or evil, for which the other might deserve to die without baptism? Were 
there any merits in their parents, when the father was a fornicator, the mother a harlot? But of whatever 
kind those merits were, there were certainly not any that were different in those who died in such 
different conditions, but all were common to both. If, then, neither fate, since no stars made them to 
differ; nor fortune, since no fortuitous accidents produce these things; nor the diversity of persons nor of 
merits have done this; what remains, so far as it refers to the baptized child, save the grace of God, which 
is given freely to vessels made unto honour; but, as it refers to the unbaptized child, the wrath of God, 
which is repaid to the vessels made for dishonour in respect of the deservings of the lump itself? But in 
that one which is baptized we constrain you to confess the grace of God, and convince you that no merit of 


its own preceded; but as to that one which died without baptism, why that sacrament should have been 
wanting to it, which even you confess to be needful for all ages, and what in that manner may have been 
punished in him, it is for you to see who will not have it that there is any original sin. 


CHAPTER 15 


THE APOSTLE MEETS THE QUESTION BY LEAVING IT UNSOLVED 


Since in the case of those two twins we have without a doubt one and the same case, the difficulty of the 
question why the one died in one way, and the other in another, is solved by the apostle as it were by not 
solving it; for, when he had proposed something of the same kind about two twins, seeing that it was said 
(not of works, since they had not as yet done anything either of good or of evil, but of Him that calleth), 
“The older shall serve the younger,” and, “Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I hated;” and he had 
prolonged the horror of this deep thing even to the point of saying, “Therefore hath He mercy on whom 
He will, and whom He will He hardeneth:” he perceived at once what the trouble was, and opposed to 
himself the words of a gainsayer which he was to check by apostolical authority. For he says, “You say, 
then, unto me, “Why doth He yet find fault? For who has resisted His will?” And to him who says this he 
answered, “O man, who art thou that repliest against God? Doth the thing formed say to him that formed 
it, Why hast thou made me thus? Hath not the potter power of the clay of the same lump to make one 
vessel unto honour and another unto dishonour?” Then, following on, he opened up this great and hidden 
secret as far as he judged it fit that it should be disclosed to men, saying, “But if God, willing to show His 
wrath and to demonstrate His power, endured in much patience the vessels of wrath fitted for destruction, 
even that He might make known the riches of His glory on the vessels of mercy which He has prepared for 
glory.” This is not only the assistance, but, moreover, the proof of God’s grace—the assistance, namely, in 
the vessels of mercy, but the proof in the vessels of wrath; for in these He shows His anger and makes 
known His power, because His goodness is so mighty that He even uses the evil well; and in those He 
makes known the riches of His glory on the vessels of mercy, because what the justice of a punisher 
requires from the vessels of wrath, the grace of the Deliverer remits to the vessels of mercy. Nor would 
the kindness which is bestowed on some freely appear, unless to other equally guilty and from the same 
mass God showed what was really due to both, and condemned them with a righteous judgment. “For who 
maketh thee to differ?” says the same apostle to a man as it were boasting concerning himself and his 
own benefits. “For who maketh thee to differ” from the vessels of wrath; of course, from the mass of 
perdition which has sent all by one into damnation? “Who maketh thee to differ?” And as if he had 
answered, “My faith maketh me to differ—my purpose, my merit,”—he says, “For what hast thou which 
thou hast not received? But if thou hast received it, why dost thou boast as if thou receivedst it not?”— 
that is, as if that by which thou art made to differ were of thine own. Therefore He maketh thee to differ 
who bestows that whence thou art made to differ, by removing the penalty that is due, by conferring the 
grace which is not due. He maketh to differ, who, when the darkness was upon the face of the abyss, said, 
“Let there be light; and there was light, and divided”—that is, made to differ—”between the light and the 
darkness.” For when there was only darkness, He did not find what He should make to differ; but by 
making the light, He made to differ; so that it may be said to the justified wicked, “For ye were sometime 
darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord.” And thus he who glories must glory not in himself, but in the 
Lord. He makes to differ who—of those who are not yet born, and who have not yet done any good or evil, 
that His purpose, according to the election, might stand not of works, but of Himself that calleth—said, 
The older shall serve the younger, and commending that very purpose afterwards by the mouth of the 
prophet, said, “Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” Because he said “the election,” and in this God 
does not find made by another what He may choose, but Himself makes what He may find; just as it is 
written of the remnant of Israel: “There is made a remnant by the election of grace; but if by grace, then it 
is no more of works, otherwise grace is no more grace.” On which account you are certainly foolish who, 
when the Truth declares, “Not of works, but of Him that calleth, it was said,” say that Jacob was loved on 
account of future works which God foreknew that he would do, and thus contradict the apostle when he 
says, “Not of works;” as if he could not have said, “Not of present, but of future works.” But he says, “Not 
of works,” that He might commend grace; “but if of grace, now is it no more of works, otherwise grace is 
no more grace.” For grace, not due, but free, precedes, that by it good works may be done; but if good 
works should precede, grace should be repaid, as it were, to works, and thus grace should be no more 
grace. 


CHAPTER 16 


THE PELAGIANS ARE REFUTED BY THE CASE OF THE TWIN INFANTS DYING, THE ONE AFTER, AND THE OTHER 
WITHOUT, THE GRACE OF BAPTISM 


But that every lurking-place of your darkness may be taken away from you, I have proposed to you the 
case of such twins as were not assisted by the merits of their parents, and both died in the very beginning 
of infancy, the one baptized, the other without baptism; lest you should say that God foreknew their future 
works, as you say of Jacob and Esau, in opposition to the apostle. For how did He foreknow that those 
things should be, which, in those infants who were to die in infancy, He rather foreknew as not to be, since 
His foreknowledge cannot be deceived? Or what does it profit those who are taken away from this life that 
wickedness may not change their understanding, nor deceit beguile their soul, if even the sin which has 


not been done, said, or thought, is thus punished as if it had been committed? Because, if it is most 
absurd, silly, and senseless, that certain men should have to be condemned for those sins, the guilt of 
which they could neither derive from their parents, as you say, nor could incur themselves, either by 
committing them, or even by conceiving of them, there comes back to you that unbaptized twin brother of 
the baptized one, and silently asks you for what reason he was made to differ from his brother in respect 
of happiness,—why he was punished with that infelicity, so that, while his brother was adopted into a child 
of God, he himself should not receive that sacrament which, as you confess, is necessary for every age, if, 
even as there is not a fortune or a fate, or an acceptance of persons with God, so there is no gift of grace 
without merits, and no original sin. To this dumb child you absolutely submit your tongue and voice; to 
this witness who says nothing,—you have nothing at all to say! 


CHAPTER 17 [VHI.] 


EVEN THE DESIRE OF AN IMPERFECT GOOD IS A GIFT OF GRACE, OTHERWISE GRACE WOULD BE GIVEN 
ACCORDING TO MERITS 


Let us now see, as we can, the nature of this thing which they will have to precede in man, in order that 
he may be regarded as worthy of the assistance of grace, and to the merit of which in him grace is not 
given as if unearned, but is rendered as due; and thus grace is no more grace. Let us see, however, what 
this is. “Under the name,” say they, “of grace, they so assert fate as to say that unless God should have 
inspired the desire for good, and that, imperfect good, into unwilling and resisting man, he would neither 
be able to decline from evil nor to grasp after good.” I have already shown what empty things they speak 
about fate and grace. Now the question which I ought to consider is this, whether God inspires the desire 
of good into unwilling and resisting man, that he may be no longer unwilling, no longer resisting, but 
consenting to the good and willing the good. For those men will have it that the desire of good in man 
begins from man himself; that the merit of this beginning is, moreover, attended with the grace of 
completion—if, at least, they will allow so much as even this. For Pelagius says that what is good is “more 
easily” fulfilled if grace assists. By which addition—that is, by adding “more easily”—he certainly signifies 
that he is of the opinion that, even if the aid of grace should be wanting, yet good might be accomplished, 
although with greater difficulty, by free will. But let me prescribe to my present opponents what they 
should think in this matter, without speaking of the author of this heresy himself. Let us allow them, with 
their free will, to be free even from Pelagius himself, and rather give heed to their words which they have 
written in this letter to which I am replying. 


CHAPTER 18 
THE DESIRE OF GOOD IS GOD’S GIFT 


For they have thought that it was to be objected to us that we say “that God inspires into unwilling and 
resisting man the desire,” not of any very great good, but “even of imperfect good.” Possibly, then, they 
themselves are keeping open, in some sense at least, a place for grace, as thinking that man may have the 
desire of good without grace, but only of imperfect good; while of perfect, he could not easily have the 
desire with grace, but except with it they could not have it at all. Truly, even in this way, too, they are 
saying that God’s grace is given according to our merits, which Pelagius, in the ecclesiastical meeting in 
the East, condemned, in the fear of being condemned. For if without God’s grace the desire of good begins 
with ourselves, merit itself will have begun—to which, as if of debt, comes the assistance of grace; and 
thus God’s grace will not be bestowed freely, but will be given according to our merit. But that he might 
furnish a reply to the future Pelagius, the Lord does not say, “Without me it is with difficulty that you can 
do anything,” but He says, “Without me ye can do nothing.” And, that He might also furnish an answer to 
these future heretics, in that very same evangelical saying He does not say, “Without me you can perfect 
nothing,” but “do” nothing. For if He had said “perfect,” they might say that God’s aid is necessary not for 
beginning good, which is of ourselves, but for perfecting it. But let them hear also the apostle. For when 
the Lord says, “Without me ye can do nothing,” in this one word He comprehends both the beginning and 
the ending. The apostle, indeed, as if he were an expounder of the Lord’s saying, distinguished both very 
clearly when he says, “Because He who hath begun a good work in you will perfect it even to the day of 
Christ Jesus.” But in the Holy Scriptures, in the writings of the same apostle, we find more about that of 
which we are speaking. For we are now speaking of the desire of good, and if they will have this to begin 
of ourselves and to be perfected by God, let them see what they can answer to the apostle when he says, 
“Not that we are sufficient to think anything as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of God.” “To think 
anything,” he says,—he certainly means, “to think anything good;” but is it less to think than to desire. 
Because we think all that we desire, but we do not desire all that we think; because sometimes also we 
think what we do not desire. Since, then, it is a smaller thing to think than to desire,—for a man may think 
good which he does not yet desire, and by advancing may afterwards desire what before without desire he 
thought of,—how are we not sufficient as of ourselves to that which is less, that is, to the thinking of 
something good, but our sufficiency is of God; while to that which is greater,—that is, to the desire of 
some good thing—without the divine help, we are sufficient of free will? For what the apostle says here is 
not, “Not that we are sufficient as of ourselves to think that which is perfect;” but he says, “to think 
anything,” to which “nothing” is the contrary. And this is the meaning of what the Lord says, “Without me 
ye can do nothing.” 


CHAPTER 19 [IX.] 
HE INTERPRETS THE SCRIPTURES WHICH THE PELAGIANS MAKE ILL USE OF 


But assuredly, as to what is written, “The preparation of the heart is man’s part, and the answer of the 
tongue is from the Lord,” they are misled by an imperfect understanding, so as to think that to prepare 
the heart—that is, to begin good—pertains to man without the aid of God’s grace. Be it far from the 
children of promise thus to understand it! As if, when they heard the Lord saying, “Without me ye can do 
nothing,” they would convict Him by saying, “Behold without Thee we can prepare the heart;” or when 
they heard from Paul the apostle, “Not that we are sufficient to think anything as of ourselves, but our 
sufficiency is of God,” as if they would also convict him, saying, “Behold, we are sufficient of ourselves to 
prepare our heart, and thus also to think some good thing; for who can without good thought prepare his 
heart for good?” Be it far from any thus to understand the passage, except the proud maintainers of free 
will and forsakers of the catholic faith! Therefore, since it is written, “It is man’s part to prepare the heart, 
and the answer of the tongue is from the Lord,” it is that man prepares his heart, not, however, without 
the aid of God, who so touches the heart that man prepares the heart. But in the answer of the tongue— 
that is, in that which the divine tongue answers to the prepared heart—man has no part; but the whole is 
from the Lord God. 


CHAPTER 20 
GOD’S AGENCY IS NEEDFUL EVEN IN MAN’S DOINGS 


For as it is said, “It is man’s part to prepare his heart, and the answer of the tongue is from the Lord;” so 
also is it said, “Open thy mouth, and I will fill it.” For although, save by His assistance without whom we 
can do nothing, we cannot open our mouth, yet we open it by His aid and by our own agency, while the 
Lord fills it without our agency. For what is to prepare the heart and to open the mouth, but to prepare the 
will? And yet in the same scriptures is read, “The will is prepared by the Lord,” and, “Thou shalt open my 
lips, and my mouth shall show forth Thy praise.” So God admonishes us to prepare our will in what we 
read,” It is man’s part to prepare his heart;” and yet, that man may do this, God helps him, because the 
will is prepared by the Lord. And,” Open thy mouth.” This He so says by way of command, as that nobody 
can do this unless it is done by His aid, to whom it is said, “Thou shalt open my lips.” Are any of these men 
so foolish as to contend that the mouth is one thing, the lips another; and to say with marvellous triviality 
that man opens his own mouth, and God opens man’s lips? And yet God restrains them from even that 
absurdity where He says to Moses His servant, “I will open thy mouth, and I will instruct thee what thou 
oughtest to speak.” In that clause, therefore, where He says, “Open thy mouth and I will fill it,” it seems, 
as it were, that one of them pertains to man, the other to God. But in this, where it is said, “I will open thy 
mouth and will instruct thee,” both belong to God. Why is this, except that in one of these cases He co- 
operates with man as the agent, in the other He does it alone? 


CHAPTER 21 
MAN DOES NO GOOD THING WHICH GOD DOES NOT CAUSE HIM TO DO 


Wherefore God does many good things in man which man does not do; but man does none which God does 
not cause man to do. Accordingly, there would be no desire of good in man from the Lord if it were not a 
good; but if it is a good, we have it not save from Him who is supremely and incommunicably good. For 
what is the desire for good but love, of which John the apostle speaks without any ambiguity, and says, 
“Love is of God”? Nor is its beginning of ourselves, and its perfection of God; but if love is of God, we have 
the whole of it from God. May God by all means turn away this folly of making ourselves first in His gifts, 
Himself last,—because “His mercy shall prevent me.” And it is He to whom is faithfully and truthfully 
sung, “For Thou hast prevented him with the blessings of sweetness.” And what is here more fitly 
understood than that very desire of good of which we are speaking? For good begins then to be longed for 
when it has begun to grow sweet. But when good is done by the fear of penalty, not by the love of 
righteousness, good is not yet well done. Nor is that done in the heart which seems to be done in the act 
when a man would rather not do it if he could evade it with impunity. Therefore the “blessing of 
sweetness” is God’s grace, by which is caused in us that what He prescribes to us delights us, and we 
desire it,—that is, we love it; in which if God does not precede us, not only is it not perfected, but it is not 
even begun, from us. For, if without Him we are able to do nothing actually, we are able neither to begin 
nor to perfect,—because to begin, it is said “His mercy shall prevent me;” to finish, it is said, “His mercy 
shall follow me.” 


CHAPTER 22 [X.] 
ACCORDING TO WHOSE PURPOSE THE ELECT ARE CALLED 


Why, then, is it that, in what follows, where they mention what they themselves think, they say they 
confess “That grace also assists the good purpose of every one, but that yet it does not infuse the desire of 
virtue into a reluctant heart”? Because they so say this as if man of himself, without God’s assistance, has 


a good purpose and a desire of virtue; and this precedent merit is worthy of being assisted by the 
subsequent grace of God. For they think, perchance, that the apostle thus said, “For we know that He 
worketh all things for good to them that love God, to them who are called according to the purpose,” so as 
to wish the purpose of man to be understood, which purpose, as a good merit, the mercy of the God that 
calleth might follow; being ignorant that it is said, “Who are called according to the purpose,” so that 
there may be understood the purpose of God, not man, whereby those whom He foreknew and 
predestinated as conformed to the image of His Son, He elected before the foundation of the world. For 
not all the called are called according to purpose, since “many are called, few are chosen.” They, 
therefore, are called according to the purpose, who were elected before the foundation of the world. Of 
this purpose of God, that also was said which I have already mentioned concerning the twins Esau and 
Jacob, “That according to the election the purpose of God might remain, not of works, but of Him that 
calleth; it was said, that the elder shall serve the younger.” This purpose of God is also mentioned in that 
place where, writing to Timothy, he says, “Labour with the gospel according to the power of God, who 
saves us and calls us with this holy calling; not according to our works, but according to His purpose and 
grace, which was given to us in Christ Jesus before the eternal ages, but is now made manifest by the 
coming of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” This, then, is the purpose of God, whereof it is said, “He worketh 
together all things for good for those who are called according to the purpose.” But subsequent grace 
indeed assists man’s good purpose, but the purpose would not itself exist if grace did not precede. The 
desire of man, also, which is called good, although in beginning to exist it is aided by grace, yet does not 
begin without grace, but is inspired by Him of whom the apostle says, “But thanks be to God, who has 
given the same desire for you in the heart of Titus.” If God gives desire that every one may have it for 
others, who else will give it that a man may have it for himself? 


CHAPTER 23 
NOTHING IS COMMANDED TO MAN WHICH IS NOT GIVEN BY GOD 


Since these things are so, I see that nothing is commanded to man by the Lord in the Holy Scriptures, for 
the sake of trying his free will, which is not found either to begin by His goodness, or to be asked in order 
to demonstrate the aid of grace; nor does man at all begin to be changed by the beginning of faith from 
evil to good, unless the unbought and gratuitous mercy of God effects this in him. Of which one recalling 
his thought, as we read in the Psalms, says, “Shall God forget to be gracious? or will He restrain His 
mercies in His anger? And I said, Now have I begun; this change is of the right hand of the Most High.” 
When, therefore, he had said, “Now have I begun,” he does not say, “This change is of my will,” but “of the 
right hand of the Most High.” So, therefore, let God’s grace be thought of, that from the beginning of his 
good changing, even to the end of his completion, he who glorieth may glory in the Lord; because, as no 
one can perfect good without the Lord, so no one can begin it without the Lord. But let this be the end of 
this book, that the attention of the reader may be refreshed and strengthened for what follows. 


Book III 


Augustin goes on to refute other matters which are calumniously objected by the Pelagians in the same 
letter sent to Thessalonica; and expounds, in opposition to their heresy, what those who are truly Catholic 
say concerning the utility of the law; what they teach of the effect and virtue of baptism; what of the 
discrepancy between the two Testaments, the Old and the New; what concerning the righteousness and 
perfection of the prophets and apostles; what of the appellation of sin in Christ, when He is said in the 
likeness of sinful flesh concerning sin to have condemned sin, or to have become sin; and finally, what 
they profess concerning the fulfilment of the commandments in the future life. 


CHAPTER 1 [I.] 
STATEMENT 


There still follow things which they calumniously object to us; they do not yet begin to work out those 
things which they themselves think. But lest the prolixity of these writings should be an offence, I have 
divided those matters which they object into two Books,—the former of which being completed, which is 
the Second Book of this entire work, I am here commencing the other, and joining it as the Third to the 
First and Second. 


CHAPTER 2 [II.] 
THE MISREPRESENTATION OF THE PELAGIANS CONCERNING THE USE OF THE OLD LAW 


They declare “that we say that the law of the Old Testament was given not for the end that it might justify 
the obedient, but rather that it might become the cause of greater sin.” Certainly, they do not understand 
what we say concerning the law; because we say what the apostle says, whom they do not understand. For 
who can say that they are not justified who are obedient to the law, when, unless they were justified, they 
could not be obedient? But we say, that by the law is effected that what God wills to be done is heard, but 
that by grace is effected that the law is obeyed. “For not the hearers of the law,” says the apostle, “are just 
before God, but the doers of the law shall be justified.” Therefore the law makes hearers of righteousness, 
grace makes doers. “For what was impossible to the law,” says the same apostle, “in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sent His Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin condemned sin in the flesh: 
that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us who walk not according to the flesh, but 
according to the Spirit.” This is what we say;—let them pray that they may one day understand it, and not 
dispute so as never to understand it. For it is impossible that the law should be fulfilled by the flesh, that 
is, by carnal presumption, in which the proud, who are ignorant of the righteousness of God,—that is, 
which is of God to man, that he may be righteous,—and desirous of establishing their own righteousness, 
—as if by their own will, unassisted from above, the law could be fulfilled,—are not subjected to the 
righteousness of God. Therefore the righteousness of the law is fulfilled in them who walk not according 
to the flesh—that is, according to man, ignorant of the righteousness of God and desirous of establishing 
his own—but walk according to the Spirit. But who walks according to the Spirit, except whosoever is led 
by the Spirit of God? “For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are the sons of God.” Therefore 
“the letter killeth, but the Spirit maketh alive.” And the letter is not evil because it killeth; but it convicts 
the wicked of transgression. “For the law is holy, and the commandment holy and just and good. Was, 
then,” says he, “that which is good made death unto me? By no means; but sin, that it might appear sin, 
worked death in me by that which is good, that it might become above measure a sinner or a sin by the 
commandment.” This is what is the meaning of “the letter killeth.” “For the sting of death is sin, but the 
strength of sin is the law;” because by the prohibition it increases the desires of sin, and thence slays a 
man unless grace by coming to his assistance makes him alive. 


CHAPTER 3 
SCRIPTURAL CONFIRMATION OF THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE 


This is what we say; this is that about which they object to us that we say “that the law was so given as to 
be a cause of greater sin.” They do not hear the apostle saying, “For the law worketh wrath; for where no 
law is, there is no transgression;” and, “The law was added for the sake of transgression until the seed 
should come to whom the promise was made;” and, “If there had been a law given which could have given 
life, righteousness should altogether have been by the law; but the Scripture hath concluded all under sin, 
that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe.” Hence it is that the Old 
Testament, from the Mount Sinai, where the law was given, gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. “Now 


we,” says he, “are not children of the bondmaid but of the freewoman.” Therefore they are not children of 
the freewoman who have accepted the law of the letter, whereby they can be shown to be not only 
sinners, but moreover transgressors; but they who have received the Spirit of grace, whereby the law 
itself, holy and just and good, may be fulfilled. This is what we say: let them attend and not contend; let 
them seek enlightenment and not bring false accusations. 


CHAPTER 4 [III.] 
MISREPRESENTATION CONCERNING THE EFFECT OF BAPTISM 


“They assert,” say they, “that baptism, moreover, does not make men new—that is, does not give complete 
remission of sins; but they contend that they are partly made children of God and partly remain children 
of the world, that is, of the devil.” They deceive; they lay traps; they shuffle; we do not say this. For we say 
that all men who are children of the devil are also children of the world; but not that all children of the 
world are also children of the devil. Far be it from us to say that the holy fathers Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and others of this kind, were children of the devil when they were begetting in marriage, and those 
believers who until now and still hereafter continue to beget. And yet we cannot contradict the Lord when 
He says, “The children of this world marry and give in marriage.” Some, therefore, are children of this 
world, and yet are not children of the devil. For although the devil is the author and source of all sins, yet 
it is not every sin that makes children of the devil; for the children of God also sin, since if they say they 
have no sins they deceive themselves, and the truth is not in them. But they sin in virtue of that condition 
by which they are still children of this world; but by that grace wherewith they are the children of God 
they certainly sin not, because every one that is born of God sinneth not. But unbelief makes children of 
the devil; and unbelief is specially called sin, as if it were the only one, if it is not expressed what is the 
nature of the sin. As when the “apostle” is spoken of, if it be not expressed what apostle, none is 
understood but Paul; because he is better known by his many epistles, and he laboured more than they all. 
For which reason, in what the Lord said of the Holy Spirit, “He shall convict the world of sin,” He meant 
unbelief to be understood; for He said this when He was explaining, “Of sin because they believed not on 
me,” and when He says, “If I had not come and spoken to them, they should not have sin.” For He meant 
not that before they had no sin, but He wished to indicate that very want of faith by which they did not 
believe Him even when He was present to them and speaking to them; since they belonged to him of 
whom the apostle says, “According to the prince of the power of the air, who now worketh in the children 
of unbelief.” Therefore they in whom there is not faith are the children of the devil, because they have not 
in the inner man any reason why there should be forgiven them whatever is committed either by human 
infirmity, or by ignorance, or by any evil will whatever. But those are the children of God who certainly, if 
they should “say that they have no sin, deceive themselves, and the truth is not in them, but immediately” 
(as it continues) “when they confess their sins” (which the children of the devil do not do, or do not do 
according to the faith which is peculiar to the children of God), “He is faithful and just to forgive them 
their sins, and to cleanse them from all unrighteousness.” And in order that what we say may be more 
fully understood, let Jesus Himself be heard, who certainly was speaking to the children of God when He 
said: “And if ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how much more shall your Father 
which is in heaven give good things to them that ask Him.” For if these were not the children of God, He 
would not say to them, “Your Father which is in heaven.” And yet He says that they are evil, and that they 
know how to give good gifts to their children. Are they, then, evil in that they are the children of God? 
Away with the thought! But they are thence evil because they are still the children of this world, although 
now made children of God by the pledge of the Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER 5 
BAPTISM PUTS AWAY ALL SINS, BUT IT DOES NOT AT ONCE HEAL ALL INFIRMITIES 


Baptism, therefore, washes away indeed all sins—absolutely all sins, whether of deeds or words or 
thoughts, whether original or added, whether such as are committed in ignorance or allowed in 
knowledge; but it does not take away the weakness which the regenerate man resists when he fights the 
good fight, but to which he consents when as man he is overtaken in any fault; on account of the former, 
rejoicing with thanksgiving, but on account of the latter, groaning in the utterance of prayers. On account 
of the former, saying, “What shall I render to the Lord for all that He has given me?” On account of the 
latter, saying, “Forgive us our debts.” On account of the former, saying, “I will love Thee, O Lord, my 
strength.” On account of the latter, saying, “Have mercy on me, O Lord; for Iam weak.” On account of the 
former, saying, “Mine eyes are ever towards the Lord; for He shall pluck my feet out of the net.” On 
account of the latter, saying, “Mine eye is troubled with wrath.” And there are innumerable passages with 
which the divine writings are filled, which alternately, either in exultation over God’s benefits or in 
lamentation over our own evils, are uttered by children of God by faith as long as they are still children of 
this world in respect of the weakness of this life; whom, nevertheless, God distinguishes from the children 
of the devil, not only by the laver of regeneration, but moreover by the righteousness of that faith which 
worketh by love, because the just lives by faith. But this weakness with which we contend, with 
alternating failure and progress, even to the death of the body, and which is of great importance as to 
what it can overcome in us, shall be consumed by another regeneration, of which the Lord says, “In the 


regeneration when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of His glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve 
thrones,” etc. Certainly in this passage He without doubt calls the last resurrection the regeneration, 
which Paul the Apostle also calls both the adoption and the redemption, where he says, “But even we 
ourselves, which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, ourselves also groan within ourselves, waiting for the 
adoption, the redemption, of our body.” Have we not been regenerated, adopted, and redeemed by the 
holy washing? And yet there remains a regeneration, an adoption, a redemption, which we ought now 
patiently to be waiting for as to come in the end, that we may then be in no degree any longer children of 
this world. Whosoever, then, takes away from baptism that which we only receive by its means, corrupts 
the faith; but whosoever attributes to it now that which we shall receive by its means indeed, but yet 
hereafter, cuts off hope. For if any one should ask of me whether we have been saved by baptism, I shall 
not be able to deny it, since the apostle says, “He saved us by the washing of regeneration and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost.” But if he should ask whether by the same washing He has already absolutely in every 
way saved us, I shall answer: It is not so. Because the same apostle also says, “For we are saved by hope; 
but hope that is seen is not hope: for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But if we hope for that 
we see not, we with patience wait for it.” Therefore the salvation of man is effected in baptism, because 
whatever sin he has derived from his parents is remitted, or whatever, moreover, he himself has sinned on 
his own account before baptism; but his salvation will hereafter be such that he cannot sin at all. 


CHAPTER 6 [IV.] 
THE CALUMNY CONCERNING THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE RIGHTEOUS MEN OF OLD 


Now if these things are so, out of these things are rebutted those which they subsequently object to us. 
For what catholic would say that which they charge us with saying, “that the Holy Spirit was not the 
assister of virtue in the old testament,” unless when we so understand “the old testament” in the manner 
in which the apostle spoke of it as “gendering from Mount Sinai into bondage”? But because in it was 
prefigured the new testament, the men of God who at that time understood this according to the ordering 
of the times, were indeed the stewards and bearers of the old testament, but are shown to be the heirs of 
the new. Shall we deny that he belongs to the new testament who says, “Create in me a clean heart, O 
God; and renew a right spirit within me”? or he who says, “He hath set my feet upon a rock, and directed 
my goings; and he hath put a new song in my mouth, even a hymn to our God”? or that father of the 
faithful before the old testament which is from Mount Sinai, of whom the apostle says, “Brethren, I speak 
after the manner of men; yet even a man’s testament, when it is confirmed, no man disannulleth or addeth 
thereto. To Abraham and to his seed were the promises made. He saith not, And to seeds, as of many, but 
as of one; and to thy seed, which is Christ. And this I say,” said he, “that the testament confirmed by God, 
the law which was made four hundred and thirty years after, does not weaken, so as to make the promise 
of none effect. For if the inheritance be of the law, it is no more of promise: but God gave it to Abraham by 
promise.” 


CHAPTER 7 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IS MORE ANCIENT THAN THE OLD; BUT IT WAS SUBSEQUENTLY REVEALED 


Here, certainly, if we ask whether this testament, which, he says, being confirmed by God was not 
weakened by the law, which was made four hundred and thirty years after, is to be understood as the new 
or the old one, who can hesitate to answer “the new, but hidden in the prophetic shadows until the time 
should come wherein it should be revealed in Christ”? For if we should say the old, what will that be 
which genders from Mount Sinai to bondage? For there was made the law four hundred and thirty years 
after, by which law he asserts that this testament of the promise of Abraham could not be weakened; and 
he will have this which was made by Abraham to pertain rather to us, whom he will have to be children of 
the freewoman, not of the bondwoman, heirs by the promise, not by the law, when he says, “For if the 
inheritance be by the law, it is no more of promise: but God gave it to Abraham by promise.” So that, 
because the law was made four hundred and thirty years after, it might enter that the offence might 
abound; since by sin the pride of man presuming on his own righteousness is convinced of transgression, 
and where sin abounded grace much more abounded by the faith of the now humble man failing in the law 
and taking refuge in God’s mercy. Therefore, when he had said, “For if the inheritance be of the law, it is 
no longer of promise: but God gave it to Abraham by promise,” as if it might be said to him, “Why then 
was the law made afterwards? “he added and said, “What then is the law?” To which interrogation he 
immediately replied, “It was added because of transgression, until the seed should come to which the 
promise was made.” This he says again, thus: “For if they who are of the law be heirs, faith is made void, 
and the promise is made of none effect: because the law worketh wrath: for where there is no law, there is 
no transgression.” What he says in the former testimony: “For if the inheritance be of the law, it is no 
more of promise: but God gave it to Abraham by promise,” this he says in the latter: “For if they who are 
of the law be heirs, faith is made void; and the promise is made of none effect;” sufficiently showing that 
to our faith (which certainly is of the new testament) belongs what God gave to Abraham by promise. And 
what he says in the former testimony, “What then is the law?” and answered, “It was added for the sake of 
transgression,” this he instantly added in the latter testimony, “For the law worketh wrath: for where 
there is no law, there is no transgression.” 


CHAPTER 8 
ALL RIGHTEOUS MEN BEFORE AND AFTER ABRAHAM ARE CHILDREN OF THE PROMISE AND OF GRACE 


Whether, then, Abraham, or righteous men before him or after him, even to Moses himself, by whom was 
given the testament gendering to bondage from Mount Sinai, or the rest of the prophets after him, and 
the holy men of God till John the Baptist, they are all children of the promise and of grace according to 
Isaac the son of the freewoman,—not of the law, but of the promise, heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ. Far be it from us to deny that righteous Noah and the righteous men of the earlier times, and 
whoever from that time till the time of Abraham could be righteous, either manifestly or hiddenly, belong 
to the Jerusalem which is above, who is our mother, although they are found to be earlier in time than 
Sarah, who bore the prophecy and figure of the free mother herself. How much more evidently, then, after 
Abraham, to whom that promise was declared, that he should be called the father of many nations, must 
all, whoever have pleased God, be esteemed the children of the promise! For from Abraham, and the 
righteous men who followed him, the generation is not found more true, but the prophecy more plain. 


CHAPTER 9 
WHO ARE THE CHILDREN OF THE OLD COVENANT 


But those belong to the old testament, “which gendereth from Mount Sinai to bondage,” which is Agar, 
who, when they have received a law which is holy and just and good, think that the letter can suffice them 
for life; and do not seek the divine mercy, so as they may become doers of the law, but, being ignorant of 
the righteousness of God, and wishing to establish their own righteousness, are not subject to the 
righteousness of God. Of this kind was that multitude which murmured against God in the wilderness, and 
made an idol; and that multitude which even in the very land of promise committed fornication after 
strange gods. But this multitude, even in the old testament itself, was strongly rebuked. They, moreover, 
whoever they were at that time who followed after those earthly promises alone which God promises 
there, and who were ignorant of that which those promises signify under the new testament, and who 
kept God’s commandments with the desire of gaining and with the fear of losing those promises,— 
certainly did not observe them, but only seemed to themselves to observe. For there was no faith in them 
that worked by love, but earthly cupidity and carnal fear. But he who thus fulfils the commandments 
beyond a doubt fulfils them unwillingly, and then does not do them in his heart; for he would rather not do 
them at all, if in respect of those things which he desires and fears he might be allowed to neglect them 
with impunity. And thus, in the will itself within him, he is guilty; and it is here that God, who gives the 
command, looks. Such were the children of the earthly Jerusalem, concerning which the apostle says, “For 
she is in bondage with her children,” and belongs to the old testament “which gendereth to bondage from 
Mount Sinai, which is Agar.” Of that same kind were they who crucified the Lord, and continued in the 
same unbelief. Thence there are still their children in the great multitude of the Jews, although now the 
new testament as it was prophesied is made plain and confirmed by the blood of Christ; and the gospel is 
made known from the river where He was baptized and began His teachings, even to the ends of the 
earth. And these Jews, according to the prophecies which they read, are dispersed everywhere over all the 
earth, that even from their writings may not be wanting a testimony to Christian truth. 


CHAPTER 10 
THE OLD LAW ALSO GIVEN BY GOD 


And it is for this reason that God made the old testament, because it pleased God to veil the heavenly 
promises in earthly promises, as if established in reward, until the fulness of time; and to give to a people 
which longed for earthly blessings, and therefore had a hard heart, a law, which, although spiritual, was 
yet written on tables of stone. Because, with the exception of the sacraments of the old books, which were 
only enjoined for the sake of their significance (although in them also, since they are to be spiritually 
understood, the law is rightly called spiritual), the other matters certainly which pertain to piety and to 
good living must not be referred by any interpretation to some significancy, but are to be done absolutely 
as they are spoken. Assuredly no one will doubt that that law of God was necessary not alone for that 
people at that time, but also is now necessary for us for the right ordering of our life. For if Christ took 
away from us that very heavy yoke of many observances, so that we are not circumcised according to the 
flesh, we do not immolate victims of the cattle, we do not rest even from necessary works on the Sabbath, 
retaining the seventh in the revolution of the days, and other things of this kind; but keep them as 
spiritually understood, and, the symbolizing shadows being removed, are watchful in the light of those 
things which are signified by them; shall we therefore say, that when it is written that whoever finds 
another man’s property of any kind that has been lost, should return it to him who has lost it, it does not 
pertain to us? and many other like things whereby people learn to live piously and uprightly? and 
especially the Decalogue itself, which is contained in those two tables of stone, apart from the carnal 
observance of the Sabbath, which signifies spiritual sanctification and rest? For who can say that 
Christians ought not to be observant to serve the one God with religious obedience, not to worship an idol, 
not to take the name of the Lord in vain, to honour one’s parents, not to commit adulteries, murders, 
thefts, false witness, not to covet another man’s wife, or anything at all that belongs to another man? Who 


is so impious as to say that he does not keep those precepts of the law because he is a Christian, and is 
established not under the law, but under grace? 


CHAPTER 11 
DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE CHILDREN OF THE OLD AND OF THE NEW TESTAMENTS 


But there is plainly this great difference, that they who are established under the law, whom the letter 
killeth, do these things either with the desire of gaining, or with the fear of losing earthly happiness; and 
that thus they do not truly do them, since fleshly desire, by which sin is rather bartered or increased, is 
not healed by desire of another kind. These pertain to the old testament, which genders to bondage; 
because carnal fear and desire make them servants, gospel faith and hope and love do not make them 
children. But they who are placed under grace, whom the Spirit quickens, do these things of faith which 
worketh by love in the hope of good things, not carnal but spiritual, not earthly but heavenly, not temporal 
but eternal; especially believing on the Mediator, by whom they do not doubt but that a Spirit of grace is 
ministered to them, so that they may do these things well, and that they may be pardoned when they sin. 
These pertain to the new testament, are the children of promise, and are regenerated by God the Father 
and a free mother. Of this kind were all the righteous men of old, and Moses himself, the minister of the 
old testament, the heir of the new,—because of the faith whereby we live, of one and the same they lived, 
believing the incarnation, passion, and resurrection of Christ as future, which we believe as already 
accomplished,—even until John the Baptist himself, as it were a certain limit of the old dispensation, who, 
signifying that the Mediator Himself would come, not with any shadow of the future or allegorical 
intimation, or with any prophetical announcement, but pointing Him out with his finger, said: “Behold the 
Lamb of God; behold Him who taketh away the sin of the world.” As if saying, Whom many righteous men 
have desired to see, on whom, as about to come, they have believed from the beginning of the human race 
itself, concerning whom the promises were spoken to Abraham, of whom Moses wrote, of whom the law 
and the prophets are witnesses: “Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world.” From 
this John and afterwards, all those things concerning Christ began to become past or present, which by all 
the righteous men of the previous time were believed, hoped for, desired, as future. Therefore the faith is 
the same as well in those who, although not yet in name, were in fact previously Christians, as in those 
who not only are so but are also called so; and in both there is the same grace by the Holy Spirit. Whence 
says the apostle: “We having the same Spirit of faith, according as it is written, I believed, therefore have I 
spoken; we also believe, and therefore speak.” 


CHAPTER 12 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IS PROPERLY ONE THING—THE OLD INSTRUMENT ANOTHER 


Therefore, by a custom of speech already prevailing, in one way the law and all the prophets who 
prophesied until John are called the “Old Testament;” although this is more definitely called the “Old 
Instrument” rather than the “Old Testament;” but this name is used in another way by the apostolical 
authority, whether expressly or impliedly. For the apostle is express when he says, “Until this day, as long 
as Moses is read, remaineth the same veil in the reading of the old testament; because it is not revealed, 
because it is made of no effect in Christ.” For thus certainly the old testament referred to the ministry of 
Moses. Moreover, he says, “That we should serve in the newness of the Spirit, and not in the oldness of 
the letter,” signifying that same testament under the name of the letter. In another place also, “Who also 
hath made us able ministers of the new testament; not of the letter, but of the Spirit: for the letter killeth, 
but the Spirit maketh alive.” And here, by the mention of the new, he certainly meant the former to be 
understood as the old. But much more evidently, although he did not say either old or new, he 
distinguished the two testaments and the two sons of Abraham, the one of the bondwoman, the other of 
the free, as I have above mentioned. For what can be more express than his saying, “Tell me, ye that 
desire to be under the law, have ye not heard the law? For it is written, that Abraham had two sons, the 
one by a bondmaid, the other by a freewoman. But he who was of the bondwoman was born after the 
flesh; but he of the freewoman was by promise. Which things are in allegory; for these are the two 
testaments; the one in the Mount Sinai, gendering to bondage, which is Agar. For Sinai is a mountain in 
Arabia, which is associated with Jerusalem which now is, for it is in bondage with her children. But 
Jerusalem that is above is free, which is our mother?” What is more clear, what more certain, what more 
remote from all obscurity and ambiguity to the children of the promise? And a little after, “Now we, 
brethren, as Isaac was, are the children of promise.” Also a little after, “But we, brethren, are not children 
of the bondwoman, but of the free,” with the liberty with which Christ has made us free. Let us, therefore, 
choose whether to call the righteous men of old the children of the bondwoman or of the free. Be it far 
from us to say, of the bondwoman; therefore if of the free, they pertain to the new testament in the Holy 
Spirit, whom, as making alive, the apostle opposes to the killing letter. For on what ground do they not 
belong to the grace of the new testament, from whose words and looks we convict and rebut such most 
frantic and ungrateful enemies of the same grace as these? 


CHAPTER 13 


WHY ONE OF THE COVENANTS IS CALLED OLD, THE OTHER NEW 


But some one will say, “In what way is that called the old which was given by Moses four hundred and 
thirty years after; and that called the new which was given so many years before to Abraham?” Let him 
who on this subject is disturbed, not litigiously but earnestly, first understand that when from its earlier 
time one is called “old,” and from its posterior time the other “new,” it is the revelation of them that is 
considered in their names, not their institution. Because the old testament was revealed through Moses, 
by whom the holy and just and good law was given, whereby should be brought about not the doing away 
but the knowledge of sin,—by which the proud might be convicted who were desirous of establishing their 
own righteousness, as if they had no need of divine help, and being made guilty of the letter, might flee to 
the Spirit of grace, not to be justified by their own righteousness, but by that of God—that is, by the 
righteousness which was given to them of God. For as the same apostle says, “By the law is the knowledge 
of sin. But now the righteousness of God without the law is manifested, being witnessed by the law and by 
the prophets.” Because the law, by the very fact that in it no man is justified, affords a witness to the 
righteousness of God. For that in the law no man is justified before God is manifest, because “the just by 
faith lives.” Thus, therefore, although the law does not justify the wicked when he is convicted of 
transgression, it sends to the God who justifieth, and thus affords a testimony to the righteousness of God. 
Moreover, the prophets offer testimony to God’s righteousness by fore-announcing Christ, “who is made 
unto us wisdom from God, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption: that, as it is written, he 
that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” But that law was kept hidden from the beginning, when nature 
itself convicted wicked men, who did to others what they would not have done to themselves. But the 
revelation of the new testament in Christ was made when He was manifested in the flesh, wherein 
appeared the righteousness of God—that is, the righteousness which is to men from God. For hence he 
says, “But now the righteousness of God without the law is manifested.” This is the reason why the former 
is called the old testament, because it was revealed in the earlier time; and the latter the new, because it 
was revealed in the later time. In a word, it is because the old testament pertains to the old man, from 
which it is necessary that a man should make a beginning; but the new to the new man, by which a man 
ought to pass from his old state. Thus, in the former are earthly promises, in the latter heavenly promises; 
because this pertained to God’s mercy, that no one should think that even earthly felicity of any kind 
whatever could be conferred on anybody, save from the Lord, who is the Creator of all things. But if God is 
worshipped for the sake of that earthly happiness, the worship is that of a slave, belonging to the children 
of the bondmaid; but if for the sake of God Himself, so that in the life eternal God may be all things in all, 
it is a free service belonging to the children of the freewoman, who is our mother eternal in the heavens— 
who first seemed, as it were, barren, when she had not any children manifest; but now we see what was 
prophesied concerning her: “Rejoice, thou barren, that bearest not; break forth and cry, thou that 
travailest not: for there are many children of the desolate more than of her who has an husband,”—that is, 
more than of that Jerusalem, who in a certain manner is married in the bond of the law, and is in bondage 
with her children. In the time, then, of the old testament, we say that the Holy Spirit, in those who even 
then were the children of promise according to Isaac, was not only an assistant, which these men think is 
sufficient for their opinion, but also a bestower of virtue; and this they deny, attributing it rather to their 
free will, in contradiction to those fathers who knew how to cry unto God with truthful piety, “I will love 
Thee, O Lord, my strength.” 


CHAPTER 14 [V.] 


CALUMNY CONCERNING THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF THE PROPHETS AND APOSTLES 


They say, moreover, “that all the apostles or prophets are not defined as entirely holy by us, but that we 
say that they were less wicked in comparison with those that were worse; and that this is the 
righteousness to which God affords His testimony, so that, as the prophet says that Sodom was justified in 
comparison with the Jews, so also we say that the saints exercised some goodness in comparison with 
criminal men.” Be it far from us to say such things; but either they are not able to understand, or they are 
unwilling to observe, or, for the sake of misrepresentation, they pretend that they do not know what we 
say. Let them hear, therefore, either themselves, or rather those whom, as inexperienced and unlearned 
persons, they are striving to deceive. Our faith—that is, the catholic faith—distinguishes the righteous 
from the unrighteous not by the law of works, but by that of faith, because the just by faith lives. By which 
distinction it results that the man who leads his life without murder, without theft, without false-witness, 
without coveting other men’s goods, giving due honour to his parents, chaste even to continence from all 
carnal intercourse whatever, even conjugal, most liberal in alms-giving, most patient of injuries; who not 
only does not deprive another of his goods, but does not even ask again for what has been taken away 
from himself; or who has even sold all his own property and appropriated it to the poor, and possesses 
nothing which belongs to him as his own;—with such a character as this, laudable as it seems to be, if he 
has not a true and catholic faith in God, must yet depart from this life to condemnation. But another, who 
has good works from a right faith which worketh by love, maintains his continency in the honesty of 
wedlock, although he does not, like the other, well refrain altogether, but pays and repays the debt of 
carnal connection, and has intercourse not only for the sake of offspring, but also for the sake of pleasure, 
although only with his wife, which the apostle allows to those that are married as pardonable;—does not 
receive injuries with so much patience, but is raised into anger with the desire of vengeance, although, in 
order that he may say, “As we also forgive our debtors,” forgives when he is asked;—possesses personal 
property, giving thence indeed some alms, but not as the former so liberally;—does not take away what 


belongs to another, but, although by ecclesiastical, not by civil judgment, yet contends for his own: 
certainly this man, who seems so inferior in morals to the former, on account of the right faith which he 
has in God, by which he lives, and according to which in all his wrong-doings he accuses himself, and in 
all his good works praises God, giving to himself the shame, to God the glory, and receiving from Him both 
forgiveness of sins and love of right deeds,—shall be delivered for this life, and depart to be received into 
the company of those who shall reign with Christ. Wherefore, if not on account of faith? Which, although 
without works it saves no man (for it is not a reprobate faith, since it worketh by love), yet by it even sins 
are loosed, because the just by faith liveth; but without it, even those things which seem good works are 
turned into sins: “For everything which is not of faith is sin.” And it is brought about, on account of this 
great difference, that although with no possibility of doubt a persevering integrity of virginity is 
preferable to conjugal chastity, yet a woman even twice married, if she be a catholic, is preferred to a 
professed virgin that is a heretic; nor is she in such wise preferred because this one is better in God’s 
kingdom, but because the other is not there at all. Now the former, indeed, whom we have described as 
being of better morals, if a true faith be his, surpasses the second one, although both will be in heaven; 
yet if the faith be wanting to him, he is so surpassed by him that he himself is not there at all. 


CHAPTER 15 


THE PERFECTION OF APOSTLES AND PROPHETS 


Since, then, all righteous men, both the more ancient and the apostles, lived from a right faith which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord; and had with their faith morals so holy, that although they might not be of such 
perfect virtue in this life as that which should be after this life, yet whatever of sin might creep in from 
human infirmity might be constantly done away by the piety of their faith itself: it results from this that, in 
comparison with the wicked whom God will condemn, it must be said that these were “righteous,” since 
by their pious faith they were so far removed into the opposite of those wicked men that the apostle cries 
out, “What part hath he that believeth with an infidel?” But it is plain that the Pelagians, these modern 
heretics, seem to themselves to be religious lovers and praisers of the saints, since they do not dare to say 
that they were of an imperfect virtue; although that elected vessel confesses this, who, considering in 
what state he still was, and that the body which is corrupted drags down the soul, says, “Not that I have 
already attained or am yet perfect; brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended.” And yet a little 
after, he who had denied himself to be perfect says, “Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus 
minded,” in order that he might show that, according to the measure of this life, there is a certain 
perfection, and that to that perfection this also is to be attributed, even although any one may know that 
he is not yet perfect. For what is more perfect, or what was more excellent, than the holy priests among 
the ancient people? And yet God prescribed to them to offer sacrifice first of all for their own sins. And 
what is more holy among the new people than the apostles? And yet the Lord prescribed to them to say in 
their prayer, “Forgive us our debts.” For all the pious, therefore, who lie under this burden of a 
corruptible flesh, and groan in the infirmity of this life of theirs, there is one hope: “We have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: and He is the propitiation for our sins.” 


CHAPTER 16 [VI.] 
MISREPRESENTATION CONCERNING SIN IN CHRIST 


They have not a righteous advocate, who are (even if that were the only difference) distinguished 
absolutely and widely from the righteous. Be it far from us to say, as they themselves slanderously affirm, 
that this just Advocate “spoke falsely by the necessity of the flesh;” but we say that He, in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, in respect of sin, condemned sin. And they, perchance not understanding this, and being 
blinded by the desire of misrepresentation, and ignorant of the number of ways in which the name of sin is 
accustomed to be used in the Holy Scriptures, declare that we affirm sin of Christ. Therefore we assert 
that Christ both had no sin,—neither in soul nor in the body; and that, by taking upon Him flesh in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, in respect of sin He condemned sin. And this assertion, somewhat obscurely made 
by the apostle, is explained in two ways,—either that the likenesses of things are accustomed to be called 
by the names of those things to which they are like, so that the apostle may be understood to have 
intended to call this likeness of sinful flesh by the name of “sin;” or else that the sacrifices for sins were 
under the law called “sins,” all which things were figures of the flesh of Christ, which is the true and only 
sacrifice for sins,—not only for those which are all washed away in baptism, but also for those which 
afterwards creep in from the weakness of this life, on account of which the universal Church daily cries in 
prayer to God, “Forgive us our debts,” and they are forgiven us by means of that singular sacrifice for sins 
which the apostle, speaking according to the law, did not hesitate to call “sin.” Whence, moreover, is that 
much plainer passage of his, which is not uncertain by any twofold ambiguity, “We beseech you in Christ’s 
stead to be reconciled to God. He made Him to be sin for us, who had not known sin; that we might be the 
righteousness of God in Him.” For the passage which I have above mentioned, “In respect of sin, He 
condemned sin,” because it was not said, “In respect of his sin,” may be understood by any one, as if He 
said that He condemned sin in respect of the sin of the Jews; because in respect of their sin who crucified 
Him, it happened that He shed His blood for the remission of sins. But this passage, where God is said to 
have made Christ Himself “sin,” who had not known sin, does not seem to me to be more fittingly 


understood than that Christ was made a sacrifice for sins, and on this account was called “sin.” 


CHAPTER 17 [VII] 


THEIR CALUMNY ABOUT THE FULFILMENT OF PRECEPTS IN THE LIFE TO COME 


But who can bear their objecting to us, “that we say that after the resurrection such is to be our progress, 
that there men can begin to fulfil the commands of God, which they would not here;” since we say that 
there there will be no sin at all, no struggle with any desire of sin; as if they themselves would dare to 
deny this? That wisdom also and the knowledge of God, is then perfected in us, and that in the Lord there 
is such rejoicing that it is a full and a true security, who will deny, unless he is so averse from the truth 
that on this very account he cannot attain unto it? But these things will not be in precepts, but in reward 
of those precepts which should here be observed; the neglect of which precepts, indeed, does not lead 
thither to the reward. But here the grace of God gives the desire of keeping His commandments; and if 
anything in these commandments is less perfectly observed, He forgives it on account of what we say in 
prayer, as well “Thy will be done,” as “Forgive us our debts.” Here, then, it is prescribed that we sin not; 
there, the reward is that we cannot sin. Here, the precept is that we obey not the desires of sin; there, the 
reward that we have no desires of sin. Here, the precept is, “Understand, ye senseless among the people; 
and ye fools, be at some time wise;” there, the reward is full wisdom and perfect knowledge. “For we see 
now through a glass in an enigma,” says the apostle, “but then face to face: now I know in part; but then I 
shall know even as also I am known.” Here, the precept is, “Exult unto the Lord, our helper,” and, 
“Rejoice, ye righteous, in the Lord;” there, the reward is to rejoice with a perfect and unspeakable joy. 
Lastly, in the precept it is written, “Blessed are they which hunger and thirst after righteousness;” but in 
the reward, “Because they shall be filled.” Whence, I ask, shall they be filled, except with what they 
hunger and thirst after? Who, then, is so abhorrent, not only from the divine perception, but also from the 
human perception, as to say that in man there can be such righteousness while he is hungering and 
thirsting for it, as there will be when he shall be filled with it? But when we are hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness, if the faith of Christ is watchful in us, what is it to be believed that we are hungering 
and thirsting for, save Christ? “For He is made unto us wisdom from God, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption; that, as it is written, He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” And 
because we only believe on Him not seeing Him, therefore we thirst and hunger after righteousness. For 
as long as we are in the body, we wander from the Lord; for we walk by faith, not by appearance. But 
when we shall see Him, and attain certainly to the appearance, we shall rejoice with joy unspeakable; and 
then we shall be filled with righteousness, since now we say to Him with pious longing, “I shall be 
satisfied when Thy glory shall be manifested.” 


CHAPTER 18 


PERFECTION OF RIGHTEOUSNESS AND FULL SECURITY WAS NOT EVEN IN PAUL IN THIS LIFE 


But how impudent I do not say, but how insane, is the pride which, not yet being equal to the angels of 
God, thinks itself already able to have a righteousness equal to the angels of God; and does not consider 
so great and holy a man, who assuredly hungered and thirsted after that very perfection of righteousness, 
when he was unwilling to be lifted up by the greatness of his revelations; and yet that he might not be 
lifted up, he was not left to his own choice and will, but received “the thorn in the flesh, a messenger of 
Satan, to buffet him; on which account he besought the Lord thrice that it might depart from him, and the 
Lord said unto him, My grace is sufficient for thee, for strength is made perfect in weakness.” What 
strength, save that to which it belongs not to be lifted up? And who doubts that this belongs to 
righteousness? The angels of God, then, are endowed with this perfection of righteousness, since they 
always behold the face of the Father, and thus of the entire Trinity, because they see through the Son, in 
the Holy Spirit. But nothing is more sublime than that revelation, nor yet does any of the angels in that 
contemplation of rejoicing ones find a messenger of Satan needful that he may be buffeted by him, lest so 
great a magnitude of revelation should lift him up. The apostle Paul certainly had not yet that perfection 
of virtue, nor yet was he equal to the angels of God; but there was in him the weakness of lifting himself 
up, which also had to be checked by the angel of Satan, lest he should be lifted up by the magnitude of his 
revelations. Although, then, the first lifting up cast down Satan, yet that greatest Physician, who well 
knew how to make use of even evil things, applied from the angel of Satan, against the mischief of elation, 
a wholesome, although a painful, medicament, just as an antidote used to be made even of serpents 
against the poisons of serpents. What, then, is the meaning of “My grace is sufficient for thee,” except 
that you may not by giving way succumb to the buffet of the messenger of Satan? And what is “Strength is 
made perfect in weakness,” except that in that place of weakness hitherto, there may be the perfection of 
virtue, so that in the very presence of infirmity, lifting-up may be repressed? Which infirmity assuredly 
shall be healed by future immortality. For how is that soundness to be called perfect where medicine is 
still needful, even from the buffet of an angel of Satan? 


CHAPTER 19 


IN WHAT SENSE THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF MAN IN THIS LIFE IS SAID TO BE PERFECT 


From this it results that the virtue which is now in the righteous man is named perfect up to this point, 
that to its perfection belong both the true knowledge and humble confession of even imperfection itself. 
For, in respect to this infirmity, that little righteousness of man’s is perfect according to its measure, when 
it understands even what it lacks. And therefore the apostle calls himself both perfect and imperfect,— 
imperfect, to wit, in the thought of how much is wanting to him for the righteousness for the fulness of 
which he is still hungering and thirsting; but perfect in that he does not blush to confess his own 
imperfection, and goes forward in good that he may attain. As we can say that the wayfarer is perfect 
whose approach is well forwarded, although his intention is not carried out unless his arrival be actually 
effected. Therefore, when he had said, “According to the righteousness which is in the law, I am one who 
has been without blame,” he immediately added, “What things were gain to me, those I counted but loss 
for Christ’s sake. Yea, doubtless, and I count all things to be loss for the sake of the eminent knowledge of 
Christ Jesus our Lord: for whose sake I have believed all things not only to be losses, but I have thought 
them to be even as dung, that I might gain Christ and be found in Him, not having my own righteousness, 
which is of the law, but that which is by the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God in faith.” 
See! the apostle does not, of course, say falsely, that “according to the righteousness which is of the law 
he was without blame;” and yet those things which were gain to him, he casts away for Christ’s sake, and 
thinks them losses, injuries, dung. And not only these things, but all other things which he mentioned 
previously; not on account of any kind of knowledge, but, as he himself says, “the eminent knowledge of 
Christ Jesus our Lord,” which, beyond a doubt, he had as yet in faith, but not yet in sight. For then the 
knowledge of Christ will be eminent, when He shall be so revealed that what is believed is seen. Whence, 
in another place, he thus says, “For ye have died, and your life is hidden with Christ in God. When Christ, 
your life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear with Him in glory.” Hence, also, the Lord Himself says, 
“He who loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will manifest myself to him.” 
Hence John the Evangelist says, “Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it has not yet appeared what 
we Shall be: but we know, that when He shall appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.” 
Then shall the knowledge of Christ be eminent. For now it is, as it were, hidden away in faith; but it does 
not yet appear eminent in sight. 


CHAPTER 20 
WHY THE RIGHTEOUSNESS WHICH IS OF THE LAW IS VALUED SLIGHTLY BY PAUL 


Therefore the blessed Paul casts away those past attainments of his righteousness, as “losses” and 
“dung,” that “he may win Christ and be found in Him, not having his own righteousness, which is of the 
law.” Wherefore his own, if it is of the law? For that law is the law of God. Who has denied this, save 
Marcion and Manicheus, and such like pests? Since, then, that is the law of God, he says it is “his own” 
righteousness “which is of the law;” and this righteousness of his own he would not have, but cast it forth 
as “dung.” Why so, except because it is this which I have above demonstrated, that those are under the 
law who, being ignorant of the righteousness of God, and going about to establish their own, are not 
subject to the righteousness of God? For they think that, by the strength of their own will, they will fulfil 
the commands of the law; and wrapped up in their pride, they are not converted to assisting grace. Thus 
the letter killeth them either openly, as being guilty to themselves, by not doing what the law commands; 
or by thinking that they do it, although they do it not with spiritual love, which is of God. Thus they remain 
either plainly wicked or deceitfully righteous,—manifestly cut off in open unrighteousness, or foolishly 
elated in fallacious righteousness. And by this means—marvellous indeed, but yet true—the righteousness 
of the law is not fulfilled by the righteousness which is in the law, or by the law, but by that which is in the 
Spirit of grace. Because the righteousness of the law is fulfilled in those, as it is written, who walk not 
according to the flesh, but according to the Spirit. But, according to the righteousness which is in the law, 
the apostle says that he was blameless in the flesh, not in the Spirit; and he says that the righteousness 
which is of the law was his, not God’s. It must be understood, therefore, that the righteousness of the law 
is not fulfilled according to the righteousness which is in the law or of the law, that is, according to the 
righteousness of man, but according to the righteousness which is in the Spirit of grace, therefore 
according to the righteousness of God, that is, which man has from God. Which may be thus more clearly 
and briefly stated: That the righteousness of the law is not fulfilled when the law commands, and man as it 
were of his own strength obeys; but when the Spirit aids, and man’s free will, but freed by the grace of 
God, performs. Therefore the righteousness of the law is to command what is pleasing to God, to forbid 
what is displeasing; but the righteousness in the law is to obey the letter, and beyond it to seek for no 
assistance of God for holy living. For when he had said, “Not having my own righteousness, which is of the 
law, but that which is by the faith of Christ,” he added, “Which is from God.” That, therefore, is itself the 
righteousness of God, being ignorant of which the proud go about to establish their own; for it is not 
called the righteousness of God because by it God is righteous, but because man has it from God. 


CHAPTER 21 
THAT RIGHTEOUSNESS IS NEVER PERFECTED IN THIS LIFE 


Now, according to this righteousness of God, that is, which we have from God, faith now worketh by love. 
But it worketh that, in what way man can attain to Him on whom now, not seeing, he believes; and when 


he shall see Him, then that which was in faith through a glass enigmatically, shall at length be in sight 
face to face; and then shall be perfected even love itself. Because it is said with excessive folly, that God is 
loved as much before He is seen, as He will be loved when He is seen. Further, if in this life, as no 
religious person doubts, the more we love God, so much the more righteous we certainly are, who can 
doubt that pious and true righteousness will then be perfected when the love of God shall be perfect? 
Then the law, therefore, shall be fulfilled; so that nothing at all is wanting to it, of which law, according to 
the apostle, the fulfilling is Love. And thus, when he had said, “Not having my own righteousness, which is 
of the law, but that which is by the faith of Jesus Christ, which is the righteousness from God in faith,” he 
then added, “That I may know Him, and the power of His resurrection, and the fellowship of His 
sufferings.” All these things were not yet full and perfect in the apostle; but, as if he were placed on the 
way, he was running towards their fulness and perfection. For how had he already perfectly known Christ, 
who says in another place, “Now I know in part; but then I shall know even as Iam known”? And how had 
he already perfectly known the power of His resurrection, to whom it remained to know it yet more fully 
by experience at the time of the resurrection of the flesh? And how had he perfectly known already the 
fellowship of His suffering, if he had not yet experienced for him the suffering of death? Finally, he adds 
and says, “If in any manner I may attain unto the resurrection of the dead.” And then he says, “Not that I 
have already received or am already perfected.” What, then, does he confess that he has not yet received, 
and in what is he not yet perfected, except that righteousness which is of God, which he desired, not 
willing to have his own righteousness, which is of the law? For hence he was speaking, and such was the 
reason for his saying these things in resistance to the enemies of the grace of God, for the bestowal of 
which Christ was crucified; and of the race of whom are also these. 


CHAPTER 22 
NATURE OF HUMAN RIGHTEOUSNESS AND PERFECTION 


For from the place in which he undertook to say these things, he thus began, “Beware of dogs, beware of 
evil workers, beware of the concision. For we are the circumcision, who serve God in the Spirit,”—or, as 
some codices have it, “who serve God the Spirit,” or “the Spirit of God,”—”and glory in Christ Jesus, and 
have no confidence in the flesh.” Here it is manifest that he is speaking against the Jews, who, observing 
the law carnally, and going about to establish their own righteousness, were slain by the letter, and not 
made alive by the Spirit, and gloried in themselves while the apostles and all the children of the promise 
were glorying in Christ. Then he added, “Although I may have confidence in the flesh. If any one else 
thinks that he has confidence in the flesh, I more.” And enumerating all things which have glory according 
to the flesh, he ended at that point where he says, “According to the righteousness which is in the law, 
blameless.” And when he had said that he regarded all these things as altogether loss and disadvantage 
and dung that he might gain Christ, he added the passage which I am treating, “And be found in Him, not 
having my own righteousness, but that which is by the faith of Christ, which is from God.” He confessed 
that he had not yet received the perfection of this righteousness, which will not be except in that excellent 
knowledge of Christ, on account of which he said that all things were loss to him; and he confessed, 
therefore, that he was not yet perfect. “But I follow on,” said he, “if I may apprehend that in which I also 
am apprehended of Christ Jesus.” “I may apprehend that in which I also am apprehended,” is much the 
same as, “I may know, even as I also am known.” “Brethren,” says he, “I count not myself to have 
apprehended: but one thing, forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forward to those 
which are before, I follow on according to the purpose for the reward of the supreme calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” The order of the words is, “But one thing I follow.” Of which one thing the Lord also is well 
understood to have admonished Martha, where he says, “Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things: but one thing is needful.” The apostle, wishing to apprehend this as if set in the way, 
said that he followed on to the reward of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. For who can delay when 
he would apprehend that which he declares that he is following, that he shall then have a righteousness 
equal to the righteousness of the holy angels, none of whom, of course, does any messenger of Satan 
buffet lest he should be lifted up with the greatness of his revelations? Then, admonishing those who 
might think themselves already perfect with the fulness of that righteousness, he says, “Let as many of us, 
therefore, as are perfect, be thus minded.” As if he should say, If, according to the capacity of mortal man 
for the little measure of this life, we are perfect, let us understand that it also belongs to that perfection 
that we perceive that we are not yet perfected in that angelical righteousness which we shall have in the 
manifestation of Christ. “And if in anything,” he said, “ye be otherwise minded, God shall also reveal even 
this unto you.” How, save to those that are walking and advancing in the way of the faith, until that 
wandering be finished and they come to the actual vision? Whence following on, he added, “Nevertheless, 
whereunto we have already attained, let us walk therein.” Then he concludes that they should be bewared 
of, concerning whom this passage treated at its beginning. “Brethren, be imitators of me, and mark them 
which so walk as ye have our example. For many walk, of whom I have spoken often, and now tell you 
even weeping, whose end is destruction,” and the rest. These are the very ones of whom, in the beginning, 
he had said, “Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers,” and what follows. Therefore all are enemies of the 
cross of Christ who, going about to establish their own righteousness, which is of the law,—that is, where 
only the letter commands, and the Spirit does not fulfil,—are not subject to the law of God. For if they who 
are of the law be heirs, faith is made an empty thing. “If righteousness is by the law, then Christ has died 
in vain: then is the offence of the cross done away.” And thus those are enemies of the cross of Christ who 


say that righteousness is by the law, to which it belongs to command, not to assist. But the grace of God 
through Jesus Christ the Lord in the Holy Spirit helpeth our infirmity. 


CHAPTER 23 
THERE IS NO TRUE RIGHTEOUSNESS WITHOUT THE FAITH OF THE GRACE OF CHRIST 


Wherefore he who lives according to the righteousness which is in the law, without the faith of the grace 
of Christ, as the apostle declares that he lived blameless, must be accounted to have no true 
righteousness; not because the law is not true and holy, but because to wish to obey the letter which 
commands, without the Spirit of God which quickens, as if of the strength of free will, is not true 
righteousness. But the righteousness according to which the righteous man lives by faith, since man has it 
from God by the Spirit of grace, is true righteousness. And although this is not undeservedly said to be 
perfect in some righteous men, according to the capacity of this life, yet it is but little to that great 
righteousness which the equality of the angels receives. And he who had not yet possessed this, on the 
one hand, in respect of that which was already in him, said that he was perfect; and in respect of that 
which was still wanting to him, said that he was imperfect. But manifestly that lower degree of 
righteousness makes merit, that higher kind becomes reward. Whence he who does not strive after the 
former does not attain unto the latter. Wherefore, after the resurrection of man, to deny that there will be 
a fulness of righteousness, and to think that the righteousness in the body of that life will be such as it can 
be in the body of this death, is singular folly. But it is most true that men do not there begin to fulfil those 
commands of God which here they have been unwilling to obey. For there will be the fulness of the most 
perfect righteousness, yet not of men striving after what is commanded, and making gradual endeavours 
after that fulness; but in the twinkling of an eye, even as shall be that resurrection of the dead itself, 
because that greatness of perfect righteousness will be given as a reward to those who here have obeyed 
the commandments, and will not itself be commanded to them as a thing to be accomplished. But I should 
in such wise say they have done the commandments, that we might remember that to these very 
commandments belongs the prayer in which the holy children of promise daily say with truth, “Thy will be 
done,” and “Forgive us our debts.” 


CHAPTER 24 [VHI.] 
THERE ARE THREE PRINCIPAL HEADS IN THE PELAGIAN HERESY 


When, then, the Pelagians are pressed with these and such like testimonies and words of truth, not to 
deny original sin; not to say that the grace of God whereby we are justified is not given freely, but 
according to our merits; nor to say that in mortal man, however holy and well doing, there is so great 
righteousness that even after the washing of regeneration, until he finishes this life of his, forgiveness of 
sins is not necessary to him,—therefore when they are pressed not to make these three assertions, and by 
their means alienate men who believe them from the grace of the Saviour, and persuade the lifted-up unto 
pride to go headlong unto the judgment of the devil: they introduce the clouds of other questions in which 
their impiety—in the sight of men more simpleminded, whether that they are more slow or less instructed 
in the sacred writings—may be concealed. These are the misty questions of the praise of the creature, of 
the praise of marriage, of the praise of the law, of the praise of free will, of the praise of the saints; as if 
any one of our people were in the habit of disparaging those things, and not rather of announcing all 
things with due praises to the honour of the Creator and Saviour. But even the creature does not desire in 
such wise to be praised as to be unwilling to be healed. And the more marriage is to be praised, the less is 
to be attributed to it the shameful concupiscence of the flesh, which is not of the Father, but of the world; 
and which assuredly marriage found and did not make in men; because, moreover, it is actually in very 
many without marriage, and if nobody had sinned marriage itself might be without it. And the law, holy 
and just and good, is neither grace itself, nor is anything rightly done by it without grace; because the law 
is not given that it may give life, but it was added because of transgression, that it might conclude all 
persons convicted under sin, and that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that 
believe. And the free will taken captive does not avail, except for sin; but for righteousness, unless 
divinely set free and aided, it does not avail. And thus, also, all the saints, whether from that ancient Abel 
to John the Baptist, or from the apostles themselves up to this time, and henceforth even to the end of the 
world, are to be praised in the Lord, not in themselves. Because the voice, even of those earlier ones, is, 
“In the Lord shall my soul be praised.” And the voice of the later ones is, “By the grace of God I am what I 
am.” And to all belongs, “That he that glorieth may glory in the Lord.” And it is the common confession of 
all, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” 


CHAPTER 25 [IX.] 


HE SHOWS THAT THE OPINION OF THE CATHOLICS IS THE MEAN BETWEEN THAT OF THE MANICHEANS AND 
PELAGIANS, AND REFUTES BOTH 


But since, in these five particulars which I have set forth, in which they seek lurking-places, and from 
which they weave misrepresentations, they are forsaken and convicted by the divine writings, they have 
thought to deter those whom they could by the hateful name of Manicheans, lest in opposition to their 


most perverse teachings their ears should be conformed to the truth; because doubtless the Manicheans 
blasphemously condemn the three former of those five dogmas, saying that neither the human creature, 
nor marriage, nor the law was ordained by the supreme and true God. But they do not receive what the 
truth says, that sin took its origin from free will, and that all evil, whether of angel or man, comes from it; 
because they prefer to believe, in their turning aside from God, that the nature of evil was always evil, and 
co-eternal with God. They, moreover, attack the holy patriarchs and prophets with as many execrations as 
they can. This is the way in which the modern heretics think, that by objecting the name of Manicheans, 
they evade the force of truth. But they do not evade it; because it follows them up, and overturns at once 
Manicheans and Pelagians. For in that when a man is born there is something good, so far as he is a man, 
he condemns the Manichean, and praises the Creator; but in so far as he derives original sin, he 
condemns the Pelagian, and holds a Saviour necessary. For even because that nature is said to be 
healable, it repels both teachings; because it would not, on the one hand, have need of medicine if it were 
sound, which is opposed to the Pelagian, nor could it be healed at all if the evil in it were eternal and 
immutable, which is opposed to the Manichean. Moreover, in that to marriage, which we praise as 
ordained of God, we do not say that the concupiscence of the flesh is to be attributed, this is both contrary 
to the Pelagians, who make this concupiscence itself a matter of praise, and contrary to the Manicheans, 
who attribute it to a foreign and evil nature, when it really is an evil accidental to our nature, not to be 
separated by the disjunction from God, but to be healed by the mercy of God. Moreover, in that we say 
that the law, holy and just and good, was given not for the justification of the wicked, but for the 
conviction of the proud, for the sake of transgressions,—this is, on the one hand, opposed to the 
Manicheans, in that according to the apostle the law is praised; and on the other opposed to the 
Pelagians, in that, in accordance with the apostle, no one is justified by the law; and therefore, for the 
sake of making alive those whom the letter has killed, that is, whom the law, enjoining good, makes guilty 
by transgressions, the Spirit of grace freely brings aid. Also in that we say that the will is free in evil, but 
for doing good it must be made free by God’s grace, this is opposed to the Pelagians; but in that we say it 
originated from that which previously was not evil, this is opposed to the Manicheans. Again, that we 
honour the holy patriarchs and prophets with praises due to them in God, is in opposition to the 
Manicheans; but that we say that even to them, however righteous and pleasing to God they might have 
been, the propitiation of the Lord was necessary, this is in opposition to the Pelagians. The catholic faith, 
therefore, finds them both, as it does also other heretics, in opposition to it, and convicts both by the 
authority of the divine testimonies and by the light of truth. 


CHAPTER 26 [X.] 


THE PELAGIANS STILL STRIVE AFTER A HIDING-PLACE, BY INTRODUCING THE NEEDLESS QUESTION OF THE 
ORIGIN OF THE SOUL 


The Pelagians, indeed, add to the clouds which envelop their lurking-places the unnecessary question 
concerning the origin of the soul, for the purpose of erecting a hiding-place by disturbing manifest things 
by the obscurity of other matters. For they say “that we guard the continuous propagation of souls with 
the continuous propagation of sin.” And where and when they have read this, either in the addresses or in 
the writings of those who maintain the catholic faith against this, I do not know; because, although I find 
something written by catholics on the subject, yet the defence of the truth had not yet been undertaken 
against those men, neither was there any anxiety to answer them. But this I say, that according to the 
Holy Scriptures original sin is so manifest, and that this is put away in infants by the laver of regeneration 
is confirmed by such antiquity and authority of the catholic faith, notorious by such a clear concurrent 
testimony of the Church, that what is argued by the inquiry or affirmation of anybody concerning the 
origin of the soul, if it is contrary to this, cannot be true. Wherefore, whoever builds up, either concerning 
the soul or any other obscure matter, any edifice whence he may destroy this, which is true, best founded, 
and best known, whether he is a son or an enemy of the Church, must either be corrected or avoided. But 
let this be the end of this Book, that the things which follow may have another beginning. 


Book IV 


After having set aside in the former books the calumnies hurled against the Catholics, Augustin here 
proceeds to open up the snares which lie hidden in the remaining part of the second epistle of the 
Pelagians, in the five heads of their doctrine—in the praise, to wit, of the creature, the praise of marriage, 
the praise of the law, the praise of free will, and the praise of the saints; in connection with which heads 
the Pelagians malignantly boast that they are at issue not more with the Manicheans than with the 
Catholics. Hence these five points may bring us back to this, that they put forward their threefold error— 
namely, the two first, the denial of original sin; the two following, the assertion that grace is given 
according to merits; the fifth, their statement that the saints had not sinned in this life. Augustin shows 
that both heresies, that of the Manicheans and that of the Pelagians, are opposed and equally odious to 
the Catholic faith, whereby we profess, first, that the nature created by a good God was good, but that, 
nevertheless, it is in need of a Saviour because of original sin, which passed into all men from the 
transgression of the first man: then secondly, that marriage is good, truly instituted by God, but that that 
concupiscence is evil which was associated with marriage by sin: also thirdly that the law of God is good, 
but in such wise as only to manifest sin, not to take it away: that fourthly free will is assuredly inherent in 
the nature of man, but that now, however, it is so enslaved that it does not avail to the doing of 
righteousness, unless when it shall have been made free by grace: but that fifthly the saints, whether of 
the Old or New Testament, were indeed endued with a righteousness, which was true but not perfect, nor 
so full that they should be free from all sin. In conclusion, he brings forward the testimonies of Cyprian 
and Ambrose on behalf of the Catholic faith, some concerning original sin, others about the assistance of 
grace, and the last concerning the imperfection of present righteousness. 


CHAPTER 1 [I.] 
THE SUBTERFUGES OF THE PELAGIANS ARE FIVE 


After the matters which I have considered, and to which I have answered, they repeat the same things as 
those contained in the letter which I have refuted, but in a different manner. For before, they put them 
forward as objecting to us things which we think as it were falsely; but afterwards, as explaining what 
they themselves think, they have presented the same things from the opposite side, adding two certain 
points which they had not mentioned—that is, “that they say that baptism is necessary for all ages,” and 
“that by Adam death passed upon us, not sins,” which things must also themselves be considered in their 
own place. Hence, because in the former Book which I have just finished I said that they alleged 
hindrances of five matters in which lurk their dogmas hostile to God’s grace and to the catholic faith,—the 
praise, to wit, of the creature, the praise of marriage, the praise of the law, the praise of free will, the 
praise of the saints,—I think it is more convenient to make a general discrimination of all that they 
maintain, the contrary of which they object to us, and to show which of those things pertain to any of 
those five, that so my answer may be by that very distinction clearer and briefer. 


CHAPTER 2 [II.] 
THE PRAISE OF THE CREATURE 


They accomplish the praise of the creature, inasmuch as it pertains to the human race of which the 
question now is, in these statements: “That God is the Maker of all those that are born, and that the sons 
of men are God’s work; and that all sin descends not from nature, but from the will.” With this praise of 
the creature they connect, “that they say that baptism is necessary for every age, so that,” namely, “the 
creature itself may be adopted among the children of God; not because it derives anything from its 
parents which must be purified in the laver of regeneration.” To this praise they add also, “that they say 
that Christ the Lord was sprinkled with no stain of sin as far as pertains to His infancy;” because they 
assert that His flesh was most pure from all contagion of sin, not by His own excellence and singular 
grace, but by His fellowship with the nature which is shared by all infants. It also belongs to this that they 
introduce the question “of the origin of the soul,” thus endeavouring to make all the souls of infants equal 
to the soul of Christ, maintaining that they likewise are sprinkled with no stain of sin. On this account, 
also, they say, “that nothing of evil passed from Adam upon the rest of humanity except death, which,” 
they say, “is not always an evil, since to the martyrs, for instance, it is for the sake of rewards; and it is not 
the dissolution of the bodies, which in every kind of men shall be raised up, that can make death to be 
called either good or evil, but the diversity of merits which arises from human liberty.” These things they 
write in this letter concerning the praise of the creature. 


They praise marriage truly according to the Scriptures, “because the Lord saith in the gospel, He who 
made men from the beginning made them male and female, and said, Increase and multiply, and replenish 


the earth.” Although this is not written in that passage of the gospel, yet it is written in the law. They add, 
moreover, “What therefore God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” And these we acknowledge 
to be gospel words. 


In the praise of the law they say, “that the old law was, according to the apostle, holy and just and good; 
that on those who keep its commandments, and live righteously by faith, such as the prophets and 
patriarchs, and all the saints, life eternal could be conferred.” 


In the praise of free will they say, “that free will has not perished, since the Lord says by the prophets, If 
ye be willing and will hear me, ye shall eat the good things of the land: if ye are unwilling, and will not 
hear, the sword shall devour you.’ And thus, also, it is that grace assists the good purpose of any person, 
but yet does not infuse a desire of virtue into the reluctant heart, because there is no acceptance of 
persons with God.” 


In the praise of the saints they conceal themselves, saying “that baptism perfectly renews men, inasmuch 
as the apostle is a witness who testifies that, by the washing of water, the Church is made out of the 
heathen holy and spotless; that the Holy Spirit also assisted pious souls in ancient times, even as the 
prophet says to God, Thy good Spirit shall lead me into the right way;’ that all the prophets, moreover, and 
apostles or saints, as well of the New as of the Old Testament, to whom God gives witness, were 
righteous, not in comparison with the wicked, but by the rule of virtue; and that in future time there is a 
reward as well of good works as of evil. But that no one can then perform the commandment which here 
he may have contemned, because the apostle said, We must be manifested before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, that every one may receive the things belonging to the body, according to what he has done, 
whether good or evil.’” 


In all these points, whatever they say of the praise of the creature and of marriage, they endeavour to 
bring us back to this,—that there is no original sin; whatever of the praise of law and of free will, to this, 
that grace does not assist without merit, and that thus grace is no more grace; whatever of the praise of 
the saints, to this, that mortal life in the saints appears not to have sin, and that it is not necessary for 
them to pray God for the remitting of their debts. 


CHAPTER 3 [III.] 


THE CATHOLICS PRAISE NATURE, MARRIAGE, LAW, FREE WILL, AND THE SAINTS, IN SUCH WISE AS TO 
CONDEMN AS WELL PELAGIANS AS MANICHEANS 


Let every one who, with a catholic mind, shudders at these impious and damnable doctrines, in this 
tripartite division, shun the lurking-places and snares of this fivefold error, and be so careful between one 
and another as in such wise to decline from the Manicheans as not to incline to the Pelagians; and again, 
so to separate himself from the Pelagians as not to associate himself with the Manicheans; or, if he should 
already be taken hold of in one or the other bondage, that he should not so pluck himself out of the hands 
of either as to rush into those of the other. Because they seem to be contrary to one another; since the 
Manicheans manifest themselves by vituperating these five points, and the Pelagians conceal themselves 
by praising them. Wherefore he condemns and shuns both, whoever he may be, who according to the rule 
of the catholic faith so glorifies the Creator in men, that are born of the good creature of flesh and soul 
(for this the Manichean will not have), as that he yet confesses that on account of the corruption which 
has passed over into them by the sin of the first man, even infants need a Saviour (for this the Pelagian 
will not have). He who so distinguishes the evil of shameful concupiscence from the blessing of marriage, 
as neither, like the Manicheans, to reproach the source of our birth, nor, like the Pelagians, to praise the 
source of our disorder. He who so maintains the law to have been given holy and just and good through 
Moses by a holy and just and good God (which Manicheus, in opposition to the apostle, denies), as to say 
that it both shows forth sin and yet does not take it away, and commands righteousness which yet it does 
not give (which, again, in opposition to the apostle, Pelagius denies). He who so asserts free will as to say 
that the evil of both angel and man began, not from I know not what nature always evil, which is no 
nature, but from the will itself, which overturns Manichean heresy, and nevertheless that even thus the 
captive will cannot breathe into a wholesome liberty save by God’s grace, which overturns the Pelagian 
heresy. He who so praises in God the holy men of God, not only after Christ manifested in the flesh and 
subsequently, but even those of the former times, whom the Manicheans dare to blaspheme, as yet to 
believe their own confessions concerning themselves, more than the lies of the Pelagians. For the word of 
the saints is, “If we should say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” 


CHAPTER 4 [IV.] 
PELAGIANS AND MANICHEANS ON THE PRAISE OF THE CREATURE 


These things being so, what advantage is it to new heretics, enemies of the cross of Christ and opposers 
of divine grace, that they seem sound from the error of the Manicheans, if they are dying by another 
pestilence of their own? What advantage is it to them, that in the praise of the creature they say “that the 
good God is the maker of those that are born, by whom all things were made, and that the children of men 


are His work,” whom the Manicheans say are the work of the prince of darkness; when between them 
both, or among them both, God’s creation, which is in infants, is perishing? For both of them refuse to 
have it delivered by Christ’s flesh and blood,—the one, because they destroy that very flesh and blood, as 
if He did not take upon Him these at all in man or of man; and the other, because they assert that there is 
no evil in infants from which they should be delivered by the sacrament of this flesh and blood. Between 
them lies the human creature in infants, with a good origination, with a corrupted propagation, confessing 
for its goods a most excellent Creator, seeking for its evils a most merciful Redeemer, having the 
Manicheans as disparagers of its benefits, having the Pelagians as deniers of its evils, and both as 
persecutors. And although in infancy there is no power to speak, yet with its silent look and its hidden 
weakness it addresses the impious vanity of both, saying to the one, “Believe that I am created by Him 
who creates good things;” and saying to the other, “Suffer me to be healed by Him who created me.” The 
Manicheans say, “There is nothing of this infant save the good soul to be delivered; the rest,” which 
belongs not to the good God, but to the prince of darkness, “is to be rejected.” The Pelagians say, 
“Certainly there is nothing of this infant to be delivered, because we have shown the whole to be safe.” 
Both lie; but now the accuser of the flesh alone is more bearable than the praiser, who is convicted of 
cruelty against the whole. But neither does the Manichean help the human soul by blaspheming God, the 
Author of the entire man; nor does the Pelagian permit the divine grace to come to the help of human 
infancy by denying original sin. Therefore it is by the catholic faith that God has mercy, seeing that by 
condemning both mischievous doctrines it comes to the help of the infant for salvation. It says to the 
Manicheans, “Hear the apostle crying, Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost in you?’ 
and believe that the good God is the Creator of bodies, because the temple of the Holy Ghost cannot be 
the work of the prince of darkness.” It says to the Pelagians, “The infant that you look upon was conceived 
in iniquity, and in sin its mother nourished it in the womb.’ Why, as if in defending it as free from all 
mischief, do you not permit it to be delivered by mercy? No one is pure from uncleanness, not even the 
infant whose life is of one day upon the earth. Allow the wretched creatures to receive remission of sins, 
through Him who alone neither as small nor great could have any sin.” 


CHAPTER 5 


WHAT IS THE SPECIAL ADVANTAGE IN THE PELAGIAN OPINIONS? 


What advantage, then, is it to them that they say “that all sin descends not from nature, but from the 
will,” and resist by the truth of this judgment the Manicheans, who say that evil nature is the cause of sin; 
when by being unwilling to admit original sin although itself also descends from the will of the first man, 
they make infants to depart in guilt from the body? What advantage is it to them “that they confess that 
baptism is necessary for all ages,” while the Manicheans say that it is superfluous for every age, while 
they say that in infants it is false so far as it pertains to the forgiveness of sins? What advantage is it to 
them that they maintain “the flesh of Christ” (which the Manicheans contend was either no flesh at all, or 
a feigned flesh) to have been not only the true flesh, but also “that the soul itself was stained by no spot of 
sin,” when other infants are by them so put on the same level with His infancy, with not unequal purity, as 
that both that flesh does not appear to keep its own holiness in comparison with these, and these obtain 
no salvation from that? 


CHAPTER 6 


NOT DEATH ALONE, BUT SIN ALSO HAS PASSED INTO US BY MEANS OF ADAM 


In that particular, indeed, wherein they say “that death passed to us by Adam, not sins,” they have not the 
Manicheans as their adversaries: since they, too, deny that original sin from the first man, at first of pure 
and upright body and spirit, and afterwards depraved by free will, subsequently passed and passes as sin 
into all with death; but they say that the flesh was evil from the beginning, and was created by an evil 
spirit and along with an evil spirit; but that a good soul—a portion, to wit, of God—for the deserts of its 
defilement by food and drink, in which it was before bound up, came into man, and thus by means of 
copulation was bound in the chain of the flesh. And thus the Manicheans agree with the Pelagians that it 
was not the guilt of the first man that passed into the human race—neither by the flesh, which they say 
was never good; nor by the soul, which they assert comes into the flesh of man with the merits of its own 
defilements with which it was polluted before the flesh. But how do the Pelagians say “that only death 
passed upon us by Adam’s means”? For if we die because he died, but he died because be sinned, they say 
that the punishment passed without the guilt, and that innocent infants are punished with an unjust 
penalty by deriving death without the deserts of death. This, the catholic faith has known of the one and 
only mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus, who condescended to undergo death—that is, 
the penalty of sin—without sin, for us. As He alone became the Son of man, in order that we might 
become through Him sons of God, so He alone, on our behalf, undertook punishment without ill 
deservings, that we through Him might obtain grace without good deservings. Because as to us nothing 
good was due so to Him nothing bad was due. Therefore, commending His love to them to whom He was 
about to give undeserved life, He was willing to suffer for them an undeserved death. This special 
prerogative of the Mediator the Pelagians endeavour to make void, so that this should no longer be special 
in the Lord, if Adam in such wise suffered a death due to him on account of his guilt, as that infants, 


drawing from him no guilt, should suffer undeserved death. For although very much good is conferred on 
the good by means of death, whence some have fitly argued even “of the benefit of death;” yet from this 
what can be declared except the mercy of God, since the punishment of sin is converted into beneficent 
uses? 


CHAPTER 7 


WHAT IS THE MEANING OF “IN WHOM ALL HAVE SINNED”? 


But these speak thus who wish to wrest men from the apostle’s words into their own thought. For where 
the apostle says, “By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so passed upon all men,” 
they will have it there understood not that “sin” passed over, but “death.” What, then, is the meaning of 
what follows, “Whereto all have sinned”? For either the apostle says that in that “one man” all have 
sinned of whom he had said, “By one man sin entered into the world,” or else in that “sin,” or certainly in 
“death.” For it need not disturb us that he said not “in which” [using the feminine form of the pronoun], 
but “in whom” [using the masculine] all have sinned; since “death” in the Greek language is of the 
masculine gender. Let them, then, choose which they will,—for either in that “man” all have sinned, and it 
is so said because when he sinned all were in him; or in that “sin” all have sinned, because that was the 
doing of all in general which all those who were born would have to derive; or it remains for them to say 
that in that “death” all sinned. But in what way this can be understood, I do not clearly see. For all die in 
the sin; they do not sin in the death; for when sin precedes, death follows—not when death precedes, sin 
follows. Because sin is the sting of death—that is, the sting by whose stroke death occurs, not the sting 
with which death strikes. Just as poison, if it is drunk, is called the cup of death, because by that cup 
death is caused, not because the cup is caused by the death, or is given by death. But if “sin” cannot be 
understood by those words of the apostle as being that “wherein all have sinned,” because in Greek, from 
which the Epistle is translated, “sin” is expressed in the feminine gender, it remains that all men are 
understood to have sinned in that first “man,” because all men were in him when he sinned; and from him 
sin is derived by birth, and is not remitted save by being born again. For thus also the sainted Hilary 
understood what is written, “wherein all have sinned;” for he says, “wherein,” that is, in Adam, “all have 
sinned.” Then he adds, “It is manifest that all have sinned in Adam, as it were in the mass; for he himself 
was corrupted by sin, and all whom he begot were born under sin.” When he wrote this, Hilary, without 
any ambiguity, indicated how we should understand the words, “wherein all have sinned.” 


CHAPTER 8 
DEATH PASSED UPON ALL BY SIN 


But on account of what does the same apostle say, that we are reconciled to God by Christ, except on 
account of what we had become enemies? And what is this but sin? Whence also the prophet says, “Your 
sins separate between you and God.” On account of this separation, therefore, the Mediator was sent, that 
He might take away the sin of the world, by which we were separated as enemies, and that we, being 
reconciled, might be made from enemies children. About this, certainly, the apostle was speaking; hence it 
happened that he interposed what he says, “That sin entered by one man.” For these are his former 
words. He says, “But God commendeth His love towards us in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us. Much more, then, being now justified in His blood, we shall be saved from wrath through Him. For 
if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of His Son, much more, being 
reconciled, we shall be saved in His life. And not only so, but glorying also in God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, by whom also we have now received reconciliation.” Then he subjoins, “Therefore, as by one man 
sin entered into this world, and death by sin, and so passed upon all men, for in him all have sinned.” Why 
do the Pelagians evade this matter? If reconciliation through Christ is necessary to all men, on all men has 
passed sin by which we have become enemies, in order that we should have need of reconciliation. This 
reconciliation is in the laver of regeneration and in the flesh and blood of Christ, without which not even 
infants can have life in themselves. For as there was one man for death on account of sin, so there is one 
man for life on account of righteousness; because “as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made 
alive;” and “as by the sin of one upon all men to condemnation, so also by the righteousness of one upon 
all men unto justification of life.” Who is there that has turned a deaf ear to these apostolical words with 
such hardiness of wicked impiety, as, having heard them, to contend that death passed upon us through 
Adam without sin, unless, indeed, they are opposers of the grace of God and enemies of the cross of 
Christ?—whose end is destruction if they continue in this obstinacy. But let it suffice to have said thus 
much for the sake of that serpentine subtlety of theirs, by which they wish to corrupt simple minds, and to 
turn them away from the simplicity of the faith, as if by the praise of the creature. 


CHAPTER 9 [V.] 
OF THE PRAISE OF MARRIAGE 


But further, concerning the praise of marriage, what advantage is it to them that, in opposition to the 
Manicheans, who assign marriage not to the true and good God, but to the prince of darkness, these men 
resist the words of true piety, and say, “That the Lord speaks in the gospel, saying, Who from the 


beginning made them male and female, and said, Increase and multiply and replenish the earth. What 
therefore God hath joined together, let not man put asunder”? What does this profit them, by means of the 
truth to seduce to a falsehood? For they say this in order that infants may be thought to be born free from 
all fault, and thus that there is no need of their being reconciled to God through Christ, since they have no 
original sin, on account of which reconciliation is necessary to all by means of one who came into the 
world without sin, just as the enmities of all were caused by means of one through whom sin entered into 
the world. And this is believed by catholics for the sake of the salvation of the nature of men, without 
detracting from the praise of marriage; because the praise of marriage is a righteous intercourse of the 
sexes, not a wicked defence of vices. And thus, when, by their praise of marriage, these persons wish to 
draw over men from the Manicheans to themselves, they desire merely to change their disease, not to 
heal it. 


CHAPTER 10 
OF THE PRAISE OF THE LAW 


Once more, in the praise of the law, what advantage is it to them that, in opposition to the Manicheans, 
they say the truth when they wish to bring men from that view to this which they hold falsely against the 
catholics? For they say, “We confess that even the old law, according to the apostle, is holy and just and 
good, and that this could confer eternal life on those that kept its commandments, and lived righteously 
by faith, like the prophets and patriarchs, and all the saints.” By which words, very craftily expressed, 
they praise the law in opposition to grace; for certainly that law, although just and holy and good, could 
not confer eternal life on all those men of God, but the faith which is in Christ. For this faith worketh by 
love, not according to the letter which killeth, but according to the Spirit which maketh alive, to which 
grace of God the law, as it were a schoolmaster, leads by deterring from transgression, that so that might 
be conferred upon man which it could not itself confer. For to those words of theirs in which they say “that 
the law was able to confer eternal life on the prophets and patriarchs, and all saints who kept its 
commandments,” the apostle replies, “If righteousness be by the law, then has Christ died in vain.” “If the 
inheritance be by the law, then is it no more of promise.” “If they which are of the law be heirs, faith is 
made void, and the promise is made of none effect.” “But that no man is justified by the law in the sight of 
God, is evident: for, The just by faith liveth.” “But the law is not of faith: but The man that doeth them 
shall live in them.” Which testimony, quoted by the apostle from the law, is understood in respect of 
temporal life, in respect of the fear of losing which, men were in the habit of doing the works of the law, 
not of faith; because the transgressors of the law were commanded by the same law to be put to death by 
the people. Or, if it must be understood more highly, that “He who doeth these things shall live in them” 
was written in reference to eternal life; the power of the law is so expressed that the weakness of man in 
himself, itself failing to do what the law commands, might seek help from the grace of God rather of faith, 
seeing that by His mercy even faith itself is bestowed. Because faith is thus possessed, according as God 
has given to every one the measure of faith. For if men have it not of themselves, but men receive the 
Spirit of power and of love and of continence, whence that very same teacher of the Gentiles says, “For we 
have not received the spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, and of continence,”—assuredly also the 
Spirit of faith is received, of which he says, “Having also the same Spirit of faith.” Truly, then, says the 
law, “He who doeth these things shall live in them.” But in order to do these things, and live in them, there 
is necessary not law which ordains this, but faith which obtains this. Which faith, however, that it may 
deserve to receive these things, is itself given freely. 


CHAPTER 11 
THE PELAGIANS UNDERSTAND THAT THE LAW ITSELF IS GOD’S GRACE 


But those enemies of grace never endeavour to lay more secret snares for more vehement opposition to 
that same grace than when they praise the law, which, without doubt, is worthy to be praised. Because, by 
their different modes of speaking, and by variety of words in all their arguments, they wish the law to be 
understood as “grace”—that, to wit, we may have from the Lord God the help of knowledge, whereby we 
may know those things which have to be done,—not the inspiration of love, that, when known, we may do 
them with a holy love, which is properly grace. For the knowledge of the law without love puffeth up, does 
not edify, according to the same apostle, who most openly says, “Knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth.” 
Which saying is like to that in which it is said, “The letter killeth, the spirit maketh alive.” For “Knowledge 
puffeth up,” corresponds to “The letter killeth:” and, “Love edifieth,” to “The spirit maketh alive;” because 
“the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit who is given unto us.” Therefore the 
knowledge of the law makes a proud transgressor; but, by the gift of charity, he delights to be a doer of 
the law. We do not then make void the law through faith, but we establish the law, which by terrifying 
leads to faith. Thus certainly the law worketh wrath, that the mercy of God may bestow grace on the 
sinner, frightened and turned to the fulfilment of the righteousness of the law through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, who is that wisdom of God of which it is written, “She carries law and mercy on her tongue,”—law 
whereby she frightens, mercy by which she may help,—law by His servant, mercy by Himself,—the law, as 
it were, in the staff which Elisha sent to raise up the son of the widow, and it failed to raise him up, “For if 
a law had been given which could have given life, righteousness would altogether have been by the law,” 


but mercy, as it were, in Elisha himself, who, wearing the figure of Christ, by giving life to the dead was 
joined in the signification of the great sacrament, as it were, of the New Testament. 


CHAPTER 12 [VI.] 
OF THE PRAISE OF FREE WILL 


Moreover, that, in opposition to the Manicheans, they praise free will, making use of the prophetic 
testimony, “If ye shall be willing and will hear me, ye shall eat what is good in the land; but if ye shall be 
unwilling and will not hear me, the sword shall consume you:” what advantage is this to them, when, 
indeed, it is not so much against the Manicheans that they are maintaining, as against the catholics that 
they are extolling, free will? For they wish what is said, “If ye be willing and will hear me,” to be so 
understood, as if in the preceding will itself were the merit of the grace that follows; and thus grace were 
no more grace, seeing that it is not free when it is rendered as a debt. But if they should so understand 
what is written, “If ye be willing,” as to confess that He prepares even that good will itself of whom it is 
written, “The will is prepared by the Lord,” they would use this testimony as catholics, and not only would 
overcome the ancient heresy of the Manicheans, but would not found the new one of the Pelagians. 


CHAPTER 13 
GOD’S PURPOSES ARE EFFECTS OF GRACE 


What does it profit them, that in the praise of that same free will “they say that grace assists the good 
purpose of every one”? This would be received without scruple as being said in a catholic spirit, if they did 
not attribute merit to the good purpose, to which merit now a wage is paid of debt, not according to 
grace, but would understand and confess that even that very good purpose, which the grace which follows 
assists could not have been in the man if grace had not preceded it. For how is there a good purpose in a 
man without the mercy of God first, since it is that very good will which is prepared by the Lord? But 
when they had said this, “that grace also assists every one’s good purpose,” and presently added, “yet 
does not infuse the love of virtue into a resisting heart,” it might be fitly understood, if it were not said by 
those whose meaning is known. For, for the resisting heart a hearing for the divine call is first procured by 
the grace of God itself, and then in that heart, now no more resisting, the desire of virtue is kindled. 
Nevertheless, in all things which any one does according to God, His mercy precedes him. And this they 
will not have, because they choose to be not catholics, but Pelagians. For it much delights a proud impiety, 
that even that which a man is forced to confess to be given by the Lord should seem to be not bestowed 
on himself, but repaid; so that, to wit, the children of perdition, not of the promise, may be thought 
themselves to have made themselves good, and God to have repaid to those who are now good, having 
been made so by themselves, the reward due for that their work. 


CHAPTER 14 
THE TESTIMONIES OF SCRIPTURE IN FAVOUR OF GRACE 


For that very pride has so stopped the ears of their heart that they do not hear, “For what hast thou that 
thou hast not received?” They do not hear, “Without me ye can do nothing;” they do not hear, “Love is of 
God;” they do not hear, “God hath dealt the measure of faith;” they do not hear, “The Spirit breatheth 
where it will,” and, “They who are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God;” they do not hear, 
“No one can come unto me, unless it were given him of my Father;” they do not hear what Esdras writes, 
“Blessed is the Lord of our fathers, who hath put into the heart of the king to glorify His house which is in 
Jerusalem;” they do not hear what the Lord says by Jeremiah, “And I will put my fear into their heart, that 
they depart not from me; and I will visit them to make them good;” and specially that word by Ezekiel the 
prophet, where God fully shows that He is induced by no good deservings of men to make them good, that 
is, obedient to His commands, but rather that He repays to them good for evil, by doing this for His own 
sake, and not for theirs. For He says, “These things saith the Lord God: I do not this for your sakes, O 
house of Israel, but for mine own holy name’s sake, which has been profaned among the nations, whither 
ye have gone in there; and I will sanctify my great name, which has been profaned among the nations, and 
which ye have profaned in the midst of them; and the nations shall know that I am the Lord, saith Adonai 
the Lord, when I shall be sanctified among you before their eyes. And I will take you from among the 
nations, and gather you together out of all lands, and will bring you into your own land. And I will sprinkle 
upon you clean water, and ye shall be cleansed from all your filthiness, and I will cleanse you. And I will 
give unto you a new heart, and a new spirit will I put within you: and the stony heart shall be taken away 
out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh. And I will put my Spirit within you, and will cause you 
to walk in my righteousness, and to observe my judgments, and do them.” And after a few words, by the 
same prophet He says, “Not for your sakes do I do this, saith the Lord God; it shall be known unto you: be 
ye confounded and blush for your ways, O house of Israel. These things saith the Lord God: In the day in 
which I shall cleanse you from all your iniquities, and shall ordain cities, and the wilderness shall be built, 
and the desolated land shall be tilled, whereas it was desolated before the eyes of every passer by. And 
they shall say, This land that was desolated has become as a garden of pleasure; and the wasted and 
desolated and ruined cities have settled down fortified. And whatever nations have been left round about 


you shall know that I the Lord have built the ruined places, I have planted the desolated places: I the Lord 
have spoken, and have done it. Thus saith the Lord: I will yet for this inquire of the house of Israel, that I 
may do it for them; I will multiply them men like sheep, as holy sheep, as the sheep of Jerusalem in the 
days of her feast; so shall be those desolated cities full of men as sheep: and they shall know that I am the 
Lord.” 


CHAPTER 15 
FROM SUCH SCRIPTURES GRACE IS PROVED TO BE GRATUITOUS AND EFFECTUAL 


What remained to the carrion skin whence it might be puffed up, and could disdain when it glories to 
glory in the Lord? What remained to it, when whatsoever it shall have said that it has done in such a way 
that after that preceding merit of man had originated from man, God should subsequently do that of 
which the man is deserving,—it shall be answered, it shall be exclaimed against, it shall be contradicted, 
“T do it; but for my own holy name’s sake; not for your sakes, do I do it, saith the Lord God”? Nothing so 
overturns the Pelagians when they say that the grace of God is given in respect of our merits. Which, 
indeed, Pelagius himself condemned, and if not by correcting it, yet by being afraid of the Eastern judges. 
Nothing so overturns the presumption of men who Say, “We do it, that we may deserve those things with 
which God may do it.” It is not Pelagius that answers you, but the Lord Himself, “I do it and not for your 
sakes, but for my own holy name’s sake.” For what good can ye do out of a heart which is not good? But 
that you may have a good heart, He says, “I will give you a new heart, and I will put a new Spirit within 
you.” Can you say, We will first walk in His righteousness, and will observe His judgment, and will do so 
that we may be worthy, such as He should give His grace to? But what good would ye evil men do, and 
how should you do those good things, unless you were yourselves good? But who causes that men should 
be good save Him who said, “And I will visit them to make them good”? and who said “I will put my Spirit 
within you, and will cause you to walk in my righteousness, and to observe my judgments, and do them”? 
Are ye thus not yet awake? Do ye not yet hear, “I will cause you to walk, I will make you to observe,” 
lastly, “I will make you to do”? What! are you still puffing yourselves up? We indeed walk, it is true; we 
observe; we do; but He makes us to walk, to observe, to do. This is the grace of God making us good; this 
is His mercy preventing us. What do waste and desolated and dug-up places deserve, which yet shall be 
built and tilled and fortified? Are these things for the merits of their wasteness, their desolation, their 
uprooting? Far from it. For such things as these are evil deservings, while those gifts are good. Therefore 
good things are given for evil ones—gratuitous, therefore; not of debt, and therefore grace. “I,” saith the 
Lord: “I, the Lord.” Does not such a word as that restrain you, O human pride, when you say, I do such 
things as to deserve from the Lord to be built and planted? Do you not hear, “I do it not on your account; I 
the Lord have built up the destroyed cities, and I have planted the desolated lands; I the Lord have 
spoken, and I have done it, yet not for your sakes, but for my own holy name’s sake”? Who multiplies men 
as sheep, as holy sheep, as the sheep of Jerusalem? Who causes those desolated cities to be full of men as 
sheep, save He who goes on, and says, “And they shall know that I am the Lord”? But with what men as 
sheep does He fill the cities as He promised? those which He finds, or those which He makes? Let us 
interrogate the Psalm; lo, it answers; let us hear: “O come, let us worship and fall down before Him: and 
let us weep before the Lord who made us; because He is our God, and we are the people of His pasture, 
and the sheep of His hand.” He therefore makes the sheep, with which He may fill the desolated cities. 
What wonder, when, indeed, to that single sheep, that is, the Church whose members are all the human 
sheep, it is said, “Because I am the Lord who make thee”? What do you pretend to me of free will, which 
will not be free to do righteousness, unless you should be a sheep? He then who makes men His sheep, He 
frees the wills of men for the obedience of piety. 


CHAPTER 16 


WHY GOD MAKES OF SOME SHEEP, OTHERS NOT 


But wherefore does God make these men sheep, and those not, since with Him there is no acceptance of 
persons? This is the very question which the blessed apostle thus answers to those who propose it with 
more curiosity than propriety, “O man, who art thou that repliest against God? Does the thing formed say 
to him that formed it, Wherefore hast thou made me thus?” This is the very question which belongs to that 
depth desiring to look into which the same apostle was in a certain measure terrified, and exclaimed, “Oh 
the depth of the riches of the wisdom and the knowledge of God! how unsearchable are His judgments, 
and His ways past finding out! For who has known the mind of the Lord? or who has been His counsellor? 
Or who has first given to Him, that it should be recompensed to Him again? Because of Him, and through 
Him, and in Him, are all things: to Him be glory for ages of ages.” Let them not, then, dare to pry into that 
unsearchable question who defend merit before grace, and therefore even against grace, and wish first to 
give unto God, that it may be given to them again,—first, of course, to give something of free will, that 
grace may be given them again as a reward; and let them wisely understand or faithfully believe that even 
what they think that they have first given, they have received from Him, from whom are all things, by 
whom are all things, in whom are all things. But why this man should receive, and that should not receive, 
when neither of them deserves to receive, and whichever of them receives, receives undeservingly,—let 
them measure their own strength, and not search into things too strong for them. Let it suffice them to 


know that there is no unrighteousness with God. For when the apostle could find no merits for which 
Jacob should take precedence of his twin-brother with God, he said, “What, then, shall we say? Is there 
unrighteousness with God? Away with the thought! For He says to Moses, I will have mercy on whom I 
will have mercy, and I will show compassion on whom I will show compassion. Therefore it is not of him 
that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.” Let, therefore, His free compassion 
be grateful to us, even although this profound question be still unsolved; which, nevertheless, is so far 
solved as the same apostle solves it, saying, “But if God, willing to show His wrath, and to demonstrate 
His power, endured in much patience the vessels of wrath which are fitted to destruction; and that He 
might make known the riches of His glory on the vessels of mercy, which He has prepared for glory.” 
Certainly wrath is not repaid unless it is due, lest there be unrighteousness with God; but mercy, even 
when it is bestowed, and not due, is not unrighteousness with God. And hence, let the vessels of mercy 
understand how freely mercy is afforded to them, because to the vessels of wrath with whom they have 
common cause and measure of perdition, is repaid wrath, righteous and due. This is now enough in 
opposition to those who, by freedom of will, desire to destroy the liberality of grace. 


CHAPTER 17 [VII] 
OF THE PRAISE OF THE SAINTS 


In that, indeed, in the praise of the saints, they will not drive us with the zeal of that publican to hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, but with the vanity of the Pharisees, as it were, to overflow with sufficiency 
and fulness; what does it profit them that—in opposition to the Manicheans, who do away with baptism— 
they say “that men are perfectly renewed by baptism,” and apply the apostle’s testimony for this,—”who 
testifies that, by the washing of water, the Church is made holy and spotless from the Gentiles,”—when, 
with a proud and perverse meaning, they put forth their arguments in opposition to the prayers of the 
Church itself. For they say this in order that the Church may be believed after holy baptism—in which is 
accomplished the forgiveness of all sins—to have no further sin; when, in opposition to them, from the 
rising of the sun even to its setting, in all its members it cries to God, “Forgive us our debts.” But if they 
are interrogated regarding themselves in this matter, they find not what to answer. For if they should say 
that they have no sin, John answers them, that they deceive themselves, and the truth is not in them. But 
if they confess their sins, since they wish themselves to be members of Christ’s body, how will that body, 
that is, the Church, be even in this time perfectly, as they think, without spot or wrinkle, if its members 
without falsehood confess themselves to have sins? Wherefore in baptism all sins are forgiven, and, by 
that very washing of water in the word, the Church is set forth in Christ without spot or wrinkle; and 
unless it were baptized, it would fruitlessly say, “Forgive us our debts,” until it be brought to glory, when 
there is in it absolutely no spot or wrinkle. 


CHAPTER 18 
THE OPINION OF THE SAINTS THEMSELVES ABOUT THEMSELVES 


It is to be confessed that “the Holy Spirit, even in the old times,” not only “aided good dispositions,” which 
even they allow, but that it even made them good, which they will not have. “That all, also, of the prophets 
and apostles or saints, both evangelical and ancient, to whom God gives His witness, were righteous, not 
in comparison with the wicked, but by the rule of virtue,” is not doubtful. And this is opposed to the 
Manicheans, who blaspheme the patriarchs and prophets; but what is opposed to the Pelagians is, that all 
of these, when interrogated concerning themselves while they lived in the body, with one most accordant 
voice would answer, “If we should say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in 
us.” “But in the future time,” it is not to be denied “that there will be a reward as well of good works as of 
evil, and that no one will be commanded to do the commandments there which here he has contemned,” 
but that a sufficiency of perfect righteousness where sin cannot be, a righteousness which is here 
hungered and thirsted after by the saints, is here hoped for in precept, is there received as a reward, on 
the entreaty of alms and prayers; so that what here may have been wanting in fulfilment of the 
commandments may become unpunished for the forgiveness of sin. 


CHAPTER 19 
THE CRAFT OF THE PELAGIANS 


And if these things be so, let the Pelagians cease by their most insidious praises of these five things—that 
is, the praise of the creature, the praise of marriage, the praise of the law, the praise of free will, the 
praise of the saints—from feigning that they desire to pluck men, as it were, from the little snares of the 
Manicheans, in order that they may entangle them in their own nets—that is, that they may deny original 
sin; may begrudge to infants the aid of Christ the physician; may say that the grace of God is given 
according to our merits, and thus that grace is no more grace; and may say that the saints in this life had 
not sin, and thus make the prayer of none effect which He gave to the saints who had no sin, and by which 
all sin is pardoned to the saints that pray unto Him. To these three evil doctrines, they by their deceitful 
praise of these five good things seduce careless and unlearned men. Concerning all which things, I think I 
have sufficiently censured their most cruel and wicked and proud vanity. 


CHAPTER 20 [VHI.] 
THE TESTIMONIES OF THE ANCIENTS AGAINST THE PELAGIANS 


But since they say “that their enemies have taken up our words for hatred of the truth,” and complained 
that “throughout nearly the whole of the West a dogma not less foolish than impious is taken up, and from 
simple bishops sitting in their places without a Synodal congregation a subscription is extorted to confirm 
this dogma,”—although the Church of Christ, both Western and Eastern shuddered at the profane 
novelties of their words—I think it belongs to my care not only to avail myself of the sacred canonical 
Scriptures as witnesses against them, which I have already sufficiently done, but, moreover, to bring 
forward some proofs from the writings of the holy men who before us have treated upon those Scriptures 
with the most widespread reputation and great glory. Not that I would put the authority of any 
controversialist on a level with the canonical books, as if there were nothing which is better or more truly 
thought by one catholic than by another who likewise is a catholic; but that those may be admonished who 
think that these men say anything as it used to be said, before their empty talk on these subjects, by 
catholic teachers following the divine oracles, and may know that the true and anciently established 
catholic faith is by us defended against the receding presumption and mischief of the Pelagian heretics. 


CHAPTER 21 


PELAGIUS, IN IMITATION OF CYPRIAN, WROTE A BOOK OF TESTIMONIES 


Even that heresiarch of these men, Pelagius himself, mentions with the honour that is certainly due to 
him, the most blessed Cyprian, most glorious with even the crown of martyrdom, not only in the African 
and the Western, but also in the Eastern Churches, well known by the report of fame, and by the diffusion 
far and wide of his writings,—when, writing a book of testimonies, he asserts that he is imitating him, 
saying that “he was doing to Romanus what Cypria had done to Quirinus.” Let us, then, see what Cyprian 
thought concerning original sin, which entered by one man into the world. In the epistle on “Works and 
Alms” he thus speaks: “When the Lord at His advent had cured these wounds which Adam had 
introduced, and had healed the old poisons of the serpent, He gave a law to the sound man, and bade him 
sin no more, lest a worse thing should happen to him if he sinned. We had been limited and shut up into a 
narrow space by the commandment of innocence; nor would the infirmity and weakness of human frailty 
have any resource unless the divine mercy coming once more in aid should open some way of securing 
salvation by pointing out works of justice and mercy, so that by alms-giving we may wash away whatever 
foulness we subsequently contract.” By this testimony this witness refutes two falsehoods of theirs,—the 
one, wherein they say that the human race draws no sin from Adam which needs cure and healing 
through Christ; the other, in which they say that the saints have no sin after baptism. Again, in the same 
epistle he says, “Let each one place before his eyes the devil with his servants,—that is, with the people of 
perdition and death,—as springing forth into the midst and provoking the people of Christ,—Himself being 
present and judging,—with the trial of comparison in these words: I, on behalf of those whom thou seest 
with me, neither received buffets, nor bore scourgings, nor endured the cross, nor shed my blood, nor 
redeemed my family at the price of my suffering and blood; but neither do I promise them a celestial 
kingdom, nor do I recall them to Paradise, having again restored to them immortality.’” Let the Pelagians 
answer and say when we could have been in the immortality of Paradise, and how we could have been 
expelled thence so as to be recalled thither by the grace of Christ. And, although they may be unable to 
find what they can answer in this case on behalf of their own perversity, let them observe in what manner 
Cyprian understood what the apostle says, “In whom all have sinned.” And let not the Pelagian heretics, 
freed from the old Manichean heretics, dare to suggest any calumny against a catholic, lest they should be 
convicted of doing so wicked a wrong even to the ancient martyr Cyprian. 


CHAPTER 22 


FURTHER REFERENCES TO CYPRIAN 


For he says also this in the epistle whose title is inscribed, “On the Mortality:” “The kingdom of God, 
beloved brethren, is beginning to be at hand; the reward of life, and the rejoicing of eternal salvation and 
perpetual gladness, and the possession formerly lost of Paradise, are now coming with the passing away 
of the world.” This again, in the same epistle, he says: “Let us greet the day which assigns each of us to 
his own home, which snatches us hence and sets us free from the snares of the world, and restores us to 
Paradise and the kingdom.” Moreover, he says in the epistle concerning Patience: “Let the judgment of 
God be pondered, which, even in the beginning of the world and of the human race, Adam, forgetful of the 
commandment and a transgressor of the law that had been given, received. Then we shall know how 
patient in this life we ought to be, who are born in such a state that we labour here with afflictions and 
contests. Because, says He, thou hast hearkened to the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree of 
which alone I had charged thee that thou shouldest not eat, cursed shall be the ground in all thy works: in 
sorrow and in groaning shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life. Thorns and thistles shall it give forth to 
thee, and thou shall eat the food of the field. In the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat thy bread, till thou 
return unto the ground from which thou wast taken: for earth thou art, and unto earth shalt thou go.’ We 
are all tied and bound with the chain of this sentence until, death being destroyed, we depart from this 


world.” And, moreover, in the same epistle he says: “For, since in that first transgression of the 
commandment strength of body departed with immortality, and weakness came on with death, and 
strength cannot be received unless when immortality also has been received, it behoves us in this bodily 
frailty and weakness always to struggle and fight; and this struggle and encounter cannot be sustained 
but by the strength of patience.” 


CHAPTER 23 
FURTHER REFERENCES TO CYPRIAN 


And in the epistle which he wrote with sixty-six of his joint-bishops to Bishop Fidus, when he was 
consulted by him in respect of the law of circumcision, whether an infant might be baptized before the 
eighth day, this matter is treated in such a way as if by a divine forethought the catholic Church would 
already confute the Pelagian heretics who would appear so long afterwards. For he who had consulted 
had no doubt on the subject whether children on birth inherited original sin, which they might wash away 
by being born again. For be it far from the Christian faith to have at any time doubted on this matter. But 
he was in doubt whether the washing of regeneration, by which he made no question but that original sin 
was put away, ought to be given before the eighth day. To which consultation the most blessed Cyprian in 
reply said: “But as regards the case of infants, which you say ought not to be baptized within the second 
or third day after their birth, and that the law of the ancient circumcision should be regarded, so that you 
think that one who is born should not be baptized and sanctified within the eighth day, we all thought very 
differently in our council. For to the course which you thought was to be taken no one agreed, but we all 
rather judged that the grace of a merciful God was not to be denied to any one born of men; for, as the 
Lord says in His gospel, the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.’ As far as we 
can, we must strive that, if possible, no soul be lost.” And a little afterwards he says: “Nor ought any of us 
to shudder at what God hath condescended to make. For although the infant is still fresh from its birth, 
yet it is not such that any one should shudder at kissing it in giving grace and in making peace, since in 
the kiss of an infant every one of us ought for his very religion’s sake to consider the still recent hands of 
God themselves, which in some sort we are kissing in the man just formed and newly born, when we are 
embracing that which God has made.” A little after, also, he says: “But if anything could hinder men from 
obtaining grace, their more heinous sins might rather hinder those who are mature and grown up and 
older. But again, if even to the greatest sinners, and to those who have before sinned much against God, 
when they have subsequently believed, remission of sins is granted, and nobody is hindered from baptism 
and from grace; how much rather ought we to shrink from hindering an infant, who, being lately born, has 
not sinned, except that, being born after the flesh according to Adam, he has contracted the contagion of 
the ancient death at his earliest birth; who approaches more easily on this very account to the reception 
of the forgiveness of sins, in that to him are remitted not his own sins, but the sins of another!” 


CHAPTER 24 
THE DILEMMA PROPOSED TO THE PELAGIANS 


What will be said to such things as these, by those who are not only the forsakers, but also the 
persecutors of God’s grace? What will they say to such things as these? On what ground is the “possession 
of Paradise” restored to us? How are we restored to Paradise if we have never been there? Or how have 
we been there, except because we were there in Adam? And how do we belong to that “judgment” which 
was spoken against the transgressor, if we do not inherit injury from the transgressor? Finally, he thinks 
that infants are to be baptized, even before the eighth day; lest “by the contagion of the ancient death, 
contracted in the first birth,” the souls of the infants should perish. How do they perish if they who are 
born even of believing men are not held by the devil until they are born again in Christ, and plucked out 
from the power of darkness, and transferred into His kingdom? And who says that the souls of those who 
are born will perish unless they are born again? No other than he who so praises the Creator and the 
creature, the workman and the work, as to restrain and correct the horror of human feeling with which 
men refuse to kiss infants fresh from the womb, by interposing the veneration of the Creator Himself, 
saying that in the kiss of infants of that age the recent hands of God were to be considered! Did he, then, 
in confessing original sin, condemn either nature or marriage? Did he, because he applied to the infant 
born guilty from Adam, the cleansing of regeneration, therefore deny God as the Creator of those that 
were born? Because, in his dread that souls of any age whatever should perish, he, with his council of 
colleagues, decided that even before the eighth day they were to be delivered by the sacrament of 
baptism, did he therefore accuse marriage, when, indeed, in the case of an infant,—whether born of 
marriage or of adultery, yet because it was born a man,—he declared that the recent hands of God were 
worthy even of the kiss of peace? If, then, the holy bishop and most glorious martyr Cyprian could think 
that original sin in infants must be healed by the medicine of Christ, without denying the praise of the 
creature, without denying the praise of marriage, why does a novel pestilence, although it does not dare 
to call such an one as him a Manichean, think that another person’s fault is to be objected against 
catholics who maintain these things, in order to conceal its own? So the most lauded commentator on the 
divine declarations, before even the slightest taint of the Manichean plague had touched our lands, 
without any reproach of the divine work and of marriage, confesses original sin,—not saying that Christ 


was Stained with any spot of sin, nor yet comparing with Him the flesh of sin in others that were born, to 
whom by means of the likeness of sinful flesh He might afford the aid of cleansing; neither is he deterred 
by the obscure question of the origin of souls, from confessing that those who are made free by the grace 
of Christ return into Paradise. Does he say that the condition of death passed upon men from Adam 
without the contagion of sin? For it is not on account of avoiding the death of the body, but on account of 
the sin which entered by one man into the world, that he says that help is to be afforded by baptism to 
infants, however fresh they may be from the womb. 


CHAPTER 25 [IX.] 
CYPRIAN’S TESTIMONIES CONCERNING GOD’S GRACE 


But now it plainly appears in what way Cyprian proclaims the grace of God against such as these, when he 
is arguing about the Lord’s Prayer. For he says: “We say, May Thy name be made holy,’ not that we wish 
for God that He may be made holy by our prayers, but that we beseech of Him that His name may be 
made holy in us. But by whom is God made holy, since He Himself makes holy? But, because He says, Be 
ye holy, because I also am holy,’ we ask and entreat this, that we who were made holy in baptism may 
continue in that which we have begun to be.” And in another place in the same epistle he says: “We add 
also, and say, Thy will be done in heaven, and in earth,’ not in order that God may do what He wills, but 
that we may be able to do what God wills. For who resists God that He may not do what He wills? But, 
since we are hindered by the devil from obeying God with our thought and deed in all things, we pray and 
ask that God’s will may be done in us. And that it may be done in us, we have need of God’s will, that is, of 
His help and protection; since no one is strong in his own strength, but he is safe by the indulgence and 
mercy of God.” In another place also: “Moreover, we ask that the will of God may be done both in heaven 
and in earth, each of which things pertains to the fulfilment of our safety and salvation. For since we 
possess the body from the earth, and the spirit from heaven, we are ourselves earth and heaven; and in 
both, that is, both in body and in spirit, we pray that God’s will be done. For between the flesh and the 
spirit there is a struggle, and there is a daily strife as they disagree one with the other; so that we cannot 
do the very things that we would, in that the spirit seeks heavenly and divine things, while the flesh lusts 
after earthly and temporal things. And, therefore, we ask that, by the help and assistance of God, 
agreement may be made between these two natures; so that while the will of God is done both in the spirit 
and in the flesh, the soul which is newborn by Him may be preserved. And this the Apostle Paul openly 
and manifestly declares by his words. The flesh,’ says he, lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh; for these are contrary the one to the other, so that ye cannot do the things that ye would.’” And 
a little after he says: “And it may be thus understood, most beloved brethren, that since the Lord 
commands and teaches us even to love our enemies, and to pray even for those who persecute us, we 
should ask even for those who are still earth, and have not yet begun to be heavenly, that even in respect 
of these God’s will may be done, which Christ accomplished in preserving and renewing humanity.” And 
again, in another place he says: “But we ask that this bread should be given to us daily, that we who are in 
Christ, and daily receive the Eucharist for the food of salvation, may not, by the interposition of some 
more heinous sin,—by being prevented, as those abstaining and not communicating, from partaking of the 
heavenly bread,—be separated from Christ’s body.” And a little afterwards, in the same treatise he says: 
“But when we ask that we may not come into temptation, we are reminded of our infirmity and weakness, 
while we so ask as that no one should insolently vaunt himself; that none should proudly and arrogantly 
assume anything to himself; that none should take to himself the glory either of confession or of suffering 
as his own, when the Lord Himself teaching humility said, Watch and pray, that ye come not into 
temptation: the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak;’ so that while a humble and submissive 
confession comes first, and all is attributed to God, whatever is sought for suppliantly, with fear and 
honour of God, may be granted by His own loving-kindness.” Moreover, in his treatise addressed to 
Quirinus, in respect to which work Pelagius wishes himself to appear as his imitator, he says in the Third 
Book “that we must boast in nothing, since nothing is our own.” And subjoining the divine testimonies to 
this proposition, he added among others that apostolic word with which especially the mouths of such as 
these must be closed: “For what hast thou, which thou hast not received? But if thou hast received it, why 
boastest thou as if thou hadst not received it?” Also in the epistle concerning Patience he says: “For we 
have this virtue in common with God. From Him patience begins; from Him its glory and its dignity take 
their rise. The origin and greatness of patience proceed from God as its Author.” 


CHAPTER 26 


FURTHER APPEALS TO CYPRIAN’S TEACHING 


Does that holy and so memorable instructor of the Churches in the word of truth, deny that there is free 
will in men, because he attributes to God the whole of your righteous living? Does he reproach God’s law, 
because he intimates that man is not justified by it, seeing that he declares that what that law commands 
must be obtained from the Lord God by prayers? Does he assert fate under the name of grace, by saying 
that we must boast in nothing, since nothing is our own? Does he, like these, believe that the Holy Spirit is 
in such wise the aider of virtue, as if that very virtue which it assists springs from ourselves, when, 
asserting that nothing is our own, he mentions in this respect that the apostle said, “For what hast thou 


that thou hast not received?” and says that the most excellent virtue, that is, patience, does not begin 
from us, and afterwards receive aid by the Spirit of God, but from Him Himself takes its source, from Him 
takes its origin? Finally, he confesses that neither good purpose, nor desire of virtue, nor good 
dispositions, begin to be in men without God’s grace, when he says that “we must boast in nothing, since 
nothing is our own.” What is so established in free will as what the law says, that we must not worship an 
idol, must not commit adultery, must do no murder? Nay, these crimes, and such like, are of such a kind 
that, if any one should commit them, he is removed from the communion of the body of Christ. And yet, if 
the blessed Cyprian thought that our own will was sufficient for not committing these crimes, he would 
not in such wise understand what we say in the Lord’s Prayer, “Give us this day our daily bread,” as that 
he should assert that we ask “that we may not by the interposition of some heinous sin—by being 
prevented as abstaining, and not communicating, from partaking of the heavenly bread—be separated 
from Christ’s body.” Let these new heretics answer of a surety what good merit precedes, in men who are 
enemies of the name of Christ? For not only have they no good merit, but they have, moreover, the very 
worst merit. And yet, Cyprian even thus understands what we say in the prayer, “Thy will be done in 
heaven, and in earth:” that we pray also for those very persons who in this respect are called earth. We 
pray, therefore, not only for the unwilling, but also for the objecting and resisting. What, then, do we ask, 
but that from unwilling they may be made willing; from objecting, consenting; from resisting, loving? And 
by whom, but by Him of whom it is written, “The will is prepared by God”? Let them, then, who disdain, if 
they do not do any evil and if they do any good, to glory, not in themselves, but in the Lord, learn to be 
catholics. 


CHAPTER 27 [X.] 
CYPRIAN’S TESTIMONIES CONCERNING THE IMPERFECTION OF OUR OWN RIGHTEOUSNESS 


Let us, then, see that third point, which in these men is not less shocking to every member of Christ and 
to His whole body,—that they contend that there are in this life, or that there have been, righteous men 
having absolutely no sin. In which presumption they most manifestly contradict the Lord’s Prayer, 
wherein, with truthful heart and with daily words, all the members of Christ cry aloud, “Forgive us our 
debts.” Let us see, then, what Cyprian, most glorious in the Lord, thought of this,—what he not only said 
for the instruction of the Churches, not, of course, of the Manicheans, but of the catholics, but also 
committed to letters and to memory. In the epistle on “Works and Alms,” he says: “Let us then 
acknowledge, beloved brethren, the wholesome gift of the divine mercy, and let us who cannot be without 
some wound of conscience heal our wounds by the spiritual remedies for the cleansing and purging of our 
sins. Nor let any one so flatter himself with the notion of a pure and immaculate heart, as, in dependence 
on his own innocence, to think that the medicine needs not to be applied to his wounds; since it is written, 
Who shall boast that he hath a clean heart, or who shall boast that he is pure from sins?’ And again, in his 
epistle, John lays it down and says, If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us.’ But if no one can be without sin, and whoever should say that he is without fault is either proud 
or foolish, how needful, how kind is the divine mercy, which, knowing that there are still found some 
wounds in those that have been healed, has given even after their healing wholesome remedies for the 
curing and healing of their wounds anew!” Again, in the same treatise he says: “And since there cannot 
fail daily to be sins committed in the sight of God, there failed not daily sacrifices wherewith the sins 
might be cleansed away.” Also, in the treatise on the Mortality, he says: “Our warfare is with avarice, with 
immodesty, with anger, with ambition; our trying and toilsome wrestling with carnal vices, with the 
enticements of the world. The mind of man besieged, and on every hand invested with the onsets of the 
devil, scarcely meets the repeated attacks, scarcely resists them. If avarice is prostrated, lust springs up. 
If lust is overcome, ambition takes its place. If ambition is despised, anger exasperates, pride puffs up, 
wine-bibbing entices; envy breaks concord; jealousy cuts friendship; you are constrained to curse, which 
the divine law forbids; you are compelled to swear, which is not lawful. So many persecutions the soul 
suffers daily, with so many risks is the heart wearied; and yet it delights to abide here long among the 
devil’s weapons, although it should rather be our craving and wish to hasten to Christ by the aid of a 
quicker death.” Again, in the same treatise he says: “The blessed Apostle Paul in his epistle lays it down, 
saying, To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain;’ counting it the greatest gain no longer to be held by the 
snares of this world, no longer to be liable to the sins and vices of the flesh.” Moreover, on the Lord’s 
Prayer, explaining what it is we ask when we say, “Hallowed be thy name,” he says, among other matters: 
“For we have need of daily sanctification, that we, who daily fall away, may wash out our sins by continual 
sanctification.” Again, in the same treatise, when he would explain our saying, “Forgive us our debts,” he 
says: “And how necessarily, how providently and salutarily, are we admonished that we are sinners, since 
we are compelled to entreat for our sins; and while pardon is asked for from God, the soul recalls its own 
consciousness of guilt. Lest any one should flatter himself as being innocent, and by exalting himself 
should more deeply perish, he is instructed and taught that he sins daily, in that he is bidden to entreat 
daily for his sins. Thus, moreover, John also in his epistle warns us, and says: If we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. But if we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins.’“ Rightly, also, he proposed in his letter to Quirinus his own most absolute judgment 
on this subject, to which he subjoined the divine testimonies, “That no one is without filth and without 
sin.” There also he set down those testimonies by which original sin is confirmed, which these men 
endeavour to twist into I know not what new and evil meanings, whether what the holy Job says, “No one 


is pure from filth, not one even if his life be of one day upon the earth,” or what is read in the Psalm, 
“Behold, I was conceived in iniquity; and in sins hath my mother nourished me in the womb.” To which 
testimonies, on account of those also who are already holy in mature age, since even they are not without 
filth and sin, he added also that word of the most blessed John, which he often mentions in many other 
places besides, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves;” and other passages of the same 
sentiment, which are asserted by all catholics, by way of opposing those “who deceive themselves, and the 
truth is not in them.” 


CHAPTER 28 
CYPRIAN’S ORTHODOXY UNDOUBTED 


Let the Pelagians say, if they dare, that this man of God was perverted by the error of the Manicheans, in 
so praising the saints as yet to confess that no one in this life had attained to such a perfection of 
righteousness as to have no sin at all, confirming his judgment by the clear truth and divine authority of 
the canonical testimonies. For does he deny that in baptism all sins are forgiven, because he confesses 
that there remain frailty and infirmity, whence he says that we sin after baptism and even to the end of 
this life, having unceasing conflict with the vices of the flesh? Or did he not remember what the apostle 
said about the Church without spot, that he prescribed that no one ought so to flatter himself in respect of 
a pure and spotless heart as to trust in his own innocence, and think that no medicine needed to be 
applied to his wounds? I think that these new heretics may concede to this catholic man that he knew 
“that the Holy Spirit even in the old times aided good dispositions;” nay, even, what they themselves will 
not allow, that they could not have possessed good dispositions except through the Holy Spirit. I think that 
Cyprian knew that all the prophets and apostles or saints of any kind soever who pleased the Lord at any 
time were righteous—”not in comparison with the wicked,” as they falsely assert that we say, “but by the 
rule of virtue,” as they boast that they say; although Cyprian says, nevertheless, no one can be without 
sin, and whoever should assert that he is blameless is either proud or a fool. Nor is it with reference to 
anything else that he understands the Scripture, “Who shall boast that he has a pure heart? or who shall 
boast that he is pure from sins?” I think that Cyprian would not have needed to be taught by such as 
these, what he very well knew, “that, in the time to come, there would be a reward of good works and a 
punishment of evil works, but that no one could then perform the commands which here he might have 
despised;” and yet he does not understand and assert the Apostle Paul, who was assuredly not a 
contemner of the divine commands, to have said, “To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain,” on any other 
account, except that he reckoned it the greatest gain after this life no longer to be held in worldly 
entanglements, no longer to be obnoxious to the sins and vices of the flesh. Therefore the most blessed 
Cyprian felt, and in the truth of the divine Scriptures saw, that even the life of the apostles themselves, 
however good, holy, and righteous, suffered some involvements of worldly entanglements, was obnoxious 
to some sins and vices of the flesh; and that they desired death that they might be free from those evils, 
and that they might attain to that perfect righteousness which would not suffer such things, and which 
would no more have to be achieved in the way of command merely, but to be received in the way of 
reward. For not even when that shall have come for which we pray when we say, “Thy kingdom come,” 
will there be in that kingdom of God no righteousness; since the apostle says, “The kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” Certainly these three things are 
commanded among other divine precepts. Here righteousness is prescribed to us when it is said, “Do 
righteousness;” peace is prescribed when it is said, “Have peace among yourselves;” joy is prescribed 
when it is said, “Rejoice in the Lord always.” Let, then, the Pelagians deny that these things shall be in the 
kingdom of God, where we shall live without end; or let them be so mad, if it appears good, as to contend 
that righteousness, peace, and joy, will be such there as they are here to the righteous. But if they both 
shall be, and yet shall not be the same, assuredly here, in respect of the commandment of them, the doing 
is to be cared for,—there the perfection is to be hoped for in the way of reward; when, not being withheld 
by any earthly entanglements, and being liable to no sins and vices of the flesh (on account of which the 
apostle, as Cyprian received this testimony, said that to die would be to him gain), we may perfectly love 
God, the contemplation of whom will be face to face; we may also perfectly love our neighbour, since, 
when the thoughts of the heart are made manifest, no suspicion of any evil can disturb any one 
concerning any one. 


CHAPTER 29 [XI.] 
THE TESTIMONIES OF AMBROSE AGAINST THE PELAGIANS AND FIRST OF ALL CONCERNING ORIGINAL SIN 


But now also to the most glorious martyr Cyprian, let me add, for the sake of more amply confuting these 
men, the most blessed Ambrose; because even Pelagius praised him so much as to say that in his writings 
could be found nothing to be blamed even by his enemies. Since, then, the Pelagians say that there is no 
original sin with which infants are born, and object to the catholics the guilt of the Manichean heresy, who 
withstand them on behalf of the most ancient faith of the Church, let this catholic man of God, Ambrose, 
praised even by Pelagius himself in the truth of the faith, answer them concerning this matter. When he 
was expounding the prophet Isaiah, he says: “Christ was, therefore, without spot, because He was not 
stained even in the usual condition itself of birth.” And in another place in the same work, speaking of the 


Apostle Peter, he says: “He offered himself, which he thought before to be sin, asking for himself that not 
only his feet but his head also should be washed, because he had directly understood that by the washing 
of the feet, for those who fell in the first man, the filth of the obnoxious succession was abolished.” Also in 
the same work he says: “It was preserved, therefore, that of a man and woman, that is, by that mingling of 
bodies, no one could be seen to be free from sin; but He who is free from sin is free also from this kind of 
conception.” Also writing against the Novatians he says: “All of us men are born under sin. And our very 
origin is in corruption, as you have it read in the words of David, For lo, I was conceived in iniquities; and 
in sins hath my mother brought me forth.’“ Also in the apology of the prophet David, he says: “Before we 
are born we are spotted with contagion, and before the use of light we receive the mischief of that origin. 
We are conceived in iniquity.” Also speaking of the Lord, he says: “It was certainly fitting that He who was 
not to have the sin of a bodily fall, should feel no natural contagion of generation. Rightly, therefore, David 
with weeping deplored in himself these defilements of nature, and the fact that the stain had begun in 
man before his life.” Again, in the Ark of Noah he says: “Therefore by one Lord Jesus the coming salvation 
is declared to the nations; for He only could be righteous, although every generation should go astray, nor 
for any other reason than that, being born of a virgin, He was not at all bound by the ordinance of a guilty 
generation. Behold,’ he says, I was conceived in iniquities; and in sins has my mother brought me forth;’ 
he who was esteemed righteous beyond others so speaks. Whom, then, should I now call righteous unless 
Him who is free from those chains, whom the bonds of our common nature do not hold fast?” Behold, this 
holy man, most approved, even by the witness of Pelagius, in the catholic faith, condemned the Pelagians 
who deny original sin with such evidence as this; and yet he does not with the Manicheans deny either 
God to be the Creator of those who are born, or condemn marriage, which God ordained and blessed. 


CHAPTER 30 
THE TESTIMONIES OF AMBROSE CONCERNING GOD’S GRACE 


The Pelagians say that merit begins from man by free will, to which God repays the subsequent aid of 
grace. Let the venerable Ambrose here also refute them, when he says, in his exposition of the prophet 
Isaiah, “that human care without divine help is powerless for healing, and needs a divine helper.” Also, in 
the treatise which is inscribed, “On the Avoidance of the World,” he says: “Our discourse is frequent on 
the avoidance of this world; and I wish that our disposition were as cautious and careful as our discourse 
is easy. But what is worse, the enticement of earthly lusts frequently creeps in, and the flowing forth of 
vanities takes hold of the mind, so that the very thing that you desire to avoid you think upon, and turn 
over in your mind; and this it is difficult for a man to beware of, but to get rid of it is impossible. Finally, 
that that is rather a matter to be wished than to be accomplished the prophet testifies when he says, 
Incline my heart unto thy testimonies, and not to avarice.’ For our heart and our thoughts are not in our 
power, seeing that they are suddenly forced forth and confuse the mind and the soul and draw them in 
other directions from those which you have proposed for them;—they recall to things of time, they suggest 
worldly things, they obtrude voluptuous thoughts, they inweave seducing thoughts, and, in the very 
season in which we are proposing to lift up our mind, vain thoughts are intruded upon us, and we are cast 
down for the most part to things of earth; and who is so happy as always to rise upwards in his heart? And 
how can this be done without the divine help? Absolutely in no manner. Finally, of old Scripture says the 
same thing, Blessed is the man whose help is of Thee, O Lord; in his heart is going up.’“ What can be said 
more openly and more sufficiently? But lest the Pelagians perchance should answer that, in that very 
point in which divine help is asked for, man’s merit precedes, saying that that very thing is merit, that by 
his prayer he is desiring that divine grace should come to his assistance, let them give heed to what the 
same holy man says in his exposition of Isaiah. He says: “And to pray God is a spiritual grace; for no man 
says that Jesus is the Lord, except in the Holy Spirit.” Whence also, expounding the Gospel according to 
Luke, he says: “You see certainly that everywhere the power of the Lord cooperates with human desires, 
so that no man can build without the Lord, no man can undertake anything without the Lord.” Because 
such a man as Ambrose says this, and commends God’s grace, as it is fitting for a son of promise to do, 
with grateful piety, does he therefore destroy free will? Or does he mean grace to be understood as the 
Pelagians in their different discourses will have to appear nothing but law—so that, for instance, God may 
be believed to help us not to do what we may know, but to know what we may do? If they think that such a 
man of God as this is of this mind, let them hear what he has said about the law itself. In the book “On the 
Avoidance of the World,” he says: “The law could stop the mouth of all men; it could not convert their 
mind.” In another place also, in the same treatise, he says: “The law condemns the deed; it does not take 
away its wickedness.” Let them see that this faithful and catholic man agrees with the apostle who says, 
“Now we know that what things soever the law says, it says to those who are under the law: that every 
mouth may be stopped, and all the world may become guilty before God. Because by the law no flesh shall 
be justified in His sight.” For from that apostolic opinion Ambrose took and wrote these things. 


CHAPTER 31 
THE TESTIMONIES OF AMBROSE ON THE IMPERFECTION OF PRESENT RIGHTEOUSNESS 


But now, since the Pelagians say that there either are or have been righteous men in this life who have 
lived without any sin, to such an extent that the future life which is to be hoped for as a reward cannot be 


more advanced or more perfect, let Ambrose here also answer them and refute them. For, expounding 
Isaiah the Prophet in reference to what is written, “I have begotten and brought up children, and they 
have despised me,” he undertook to dispute concerning the generations which are of God, and in that 
argument he quoted the testimony of John when he says, “He that is born of God sinneth not.” And, 
treating the same very difficult question, he says: “Since in this world there is none who is free from sin; 
since John himself says, If we say that we have not sinned, we make Him a liar.’ But if they that are born 
of God sin not,’ and if these words refer to those of them who are in the world, it is necessary that we 
should regard them as those numberless people who have obtained God’s grace by the regeneration of the 
laver. But yet, when the prophet says, All things are waiting upon Thee, that Thou mayest give them meat 
in season. That Thou givest them they gather for themselves; when Thou openest Thine hand, all things 
shall be filled with goodness. But when Thou turnest away Thy face, they shall be troubled: Thou shall 
take away their breath, and they shall fail, and shall be turned into their dust. Thou shall send forth Thy 
Spirit, and they shall be created: and Thou shalt renew the face of the earth,’ such things as these cannot 
seem to have been said of any time whatever but of that future time, in which there shall be a new earth 
and a new heaven. Therefore they shall be disturbed that they may take their beginning. And when Thou 
openest Thy hand all things shall be filled with goodness,’ which is not easily characteristic of this age. 
For concerning this age what does Scripture say? There is none that doeth good, no, not one.’ If, 
therefore, there are different generations,—and here the very entrance into this life is the receiver of sins 
to such an extent that even he who begot should be despised; while another generation does not receive 
sins;—let us consider whether by any means there may not be a regeneration for us after the course of 
this life,—of which regeneration it is said, In the regeneration when the Son of man shall sit in the throne 
of His glory.’ For as that is called the regeneration of washing whereby we are renewed from the filth of 
sins washed away, so that seems to be called a regeneration by which we are purified from every stain of 
bodily materiality, and are regenerated in the pure sense of the soul to life eternal; so that every quality of 
regeneration may be purer than of that washing, so that no suspicion of sins can fall either on a man’s 
doings, or even on his very thoughts themselves.” Moreover, in another place in the same work he says: 
“We see it to be impossible that any person created in a body can be absolutely spotless, since even Paul 
says that he is imperfect. For thus he has it: Not that I have already received, or am already perfect;’ and 
yet after a little he says, As many of us, therefore, as are perfect.’ Unless, perchance, there is one 
perfection in this world, another after this is completed, of which he says to the Corinthians, When that 
which is perfect is come;’ and elsewhere, Till we all come into the unity of the faith, and the knowledge of 
the Son of God, into the perfect man to the measure of the age of the fulness of Christ.’ As, then, the 
apostle says that many are placed in this world who are perfect along with him, but who, if you have 
regard to true perfection, could not be perfect, since he says, We see now through a mirror, enigmatically; 
but then face to face: now I know in part; but then I shall know even as also I am known:’ so also there 
both are those who are spotless’ in this world, and will be those who are spotless’ in the kingdom of God, 
although certainly, if you consider it accurately, no person can be spotless, because no person is without 
sin.” Also in the same he says: “We see that, while we live in this life, we ought to purify ourselves and to 
seek God; and to begin from the purification of our soul, and as it were to establish the foundations of 
virtue, so that we may deserve to attain the perfection of our purgation after this life.” And again, in the 
same he says: “But laden and groaning, who does not say, O wretched man that Iam! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?’ So with the same teacher we give all varieties of interpretation. For if he is 
unhappy who recognises himself as involved in the evils of the body, certainly everybody is unhappy; for I 
should not call that man happy who, being confused with any darkness of his mind, does not know his own 
condition. That, moreover, has not absurdly come to be understood; for if a man who knows himself is 
unhappy, assuredly all are wretched, because every one either recognises his weakness by wisdom, or by 
folly is ignorant of it.” Moreover, in the treatise “On the Benefit of Death,” he says: “Let death work in us, 
in order that that may work life also, a good life after death,—that is, a good life after victory, a good life 
after the contest is finished; so that now no longer the law of the flesh may know how to resist the law of 
the mind, that no longer we may have any contention with the body of death.” Again, in the same treatise 
he says: “Therefore, because the righteous have this reward, that they see the face of God, and that light 
which lightens every man, let us henceforth put on the desire of this kind of reward, that our soul may 
draw near to God, our prayer may draw near to Him, our desire may cleave to Him, that we be not 
separated from Him. And placed here as we are, let us by meditating, by reading, by seeking, be united 
with God. Let us know Him as we can. For we know Him in part here; because here all things are 
imperfect, there all are perfect; here we are infants, there we shall be strong men. We see,’ says he, now 
through a mirror in an enigma, but then face to face.’ Then, His face being revealed, we shall be allowed 
to look upon the glory of God, which now our souls, involved in the compacted dregs of this body, and 
shadowed by some stains and filth of this flesh, cannot clearly see. For who,’ He says, shall see my face 
and live?’ and rightly. For if our eyes cannot bear the rays of the sun,—and if any one should gaze too long 
on the region of the sun he is said to be blinded,—if a creature cannot look upon a creature without deceit 
and offence, how can he without his own peril look upon the glittering face of the eternal Creator, covered 
as he is with the clothing of this body? For who is justified in God’s sight, when even the infant of one day 
cannot be pure from sin, and no one can boast of his integrity and pureness of heart?” 


CHAPTER 32 [XII.] 
THE PELAGIAN’S HERESY AROSE LONG AFTER AMBROSE 


It would be too long if I were to seek to mention everything which the holy Ambrose said and wrote 
against this heresy of the Pelagians, which was to arise so long afterwards; not indeed with a view to 
answer them, but with a view to declare the catholic faith, and to build up men in it. Moreover, I neither 
could nor ought to mention all those things which Cyprian, most glorious in the Lord, wrote in his letters, 
whereby it is shown how this which we hold is the true and truly Christian and catholic faith, as it was 
delivered of old by the Holy Scriptures, and so retained and kept by our fathers and even to this time, in 
which these heretics have attempted to destroy it, and as it will hereafter by God’s good will be retained 
and kept. For that these things and things of this kind were thus delivered to Cyprian, and by Cyprian, is 
testified by the testimonies produced from his letters; and that thus they were maintained up to our times 
is shown by these things which Ambrose wrote about these matters before these heretics had begun to 
rage, and catholic ears had shuddered at their profane novelties which are everywhere; and that thus, 
moreover, they shall be maintained hereafter, was declared with sufficient vigour partly by the 
condemnation of such opinions as these, partly by their correction. For whatever they may dare to mutter 
against the sound faith of Cyprian and Ambrose, I do not think that they will break out into such a 
madness as to dare to call those noted and memorable men of God, Manicheans. 


CHAPTER 33 
OPPOSITION OF THE MANICHEAN AND CATHOLIC DOGMAS 


What is it, then, which in their raging blindness of mind they are now spreading about, “that almost 
throughout the entire West a dogma not less foolish than impious is taken up;” when by the mercy of God 
and by His merciful governance of His Church, the catholic faith has been so watchful that the dogma, 
“not less foolish than wicked,” as of the Manicheans, so also of these heretics, should not be taken up? So 
holy and learned catholic men, such as are attested to be so by the report of the whole Church, praise 
both God’s creation, and marriage as ordained by Him, and the law given by Him by means of the holy 
Moses, and the free will implanted into man’s nature, and the holy patriarchs and prophets, with due and 
fitting proclamation; all which five things the Manicheans condemn, partly by denying, and partly also by 
abominating. Whence it appears that these catholic doctors were far removed from the notions of the 
Manicheans, and yet they assert original sin; they assert God’s grace above free will, as antecedent to all 
merit, so as truly to afford a gratuitous divine assistance; they assert that the saints lived righteously in 
this flesh, in such wise that the help of prayer was necessary to them, by which their daily sins might be 
forgiven; and that a perfected righteousness which could not have sin would be in another life the reward 
of those who should live righteously here. 


CHAPTER 34 
THE CALLING TOGETHER OF A SYNOD NOT ALWAYS NECESSARY TO THE CONDEMNATION OF HERESIES 


What is it, then, that they say, that “subscription was extorted from simple bishops sitting in their places 
without any Synodal congregation”? Was subscription extorted against such heretics as these from the 
most blessed and excellent men in the faith, Cyprian and Ambrose, before such heretics as these were in 
existence?—seeing that they overthrow their impious dogmas with such clearness that we can scarcely 
find anything more manifest to say against them. Or, indeed, was there any need of the congregation of a 
Synod to condemn this open pest, as if no heresy could at any time be condemned except by a Synodal 
congregation?—when, on the contrary, very few heresies can be found for the sake of condemning which 
any such necessity has arisen; and those have been many and incomparably more which have deserved to 
be accused and condemned in the place where they arose, and thence could be known and avoided over 
the rest of the lands. But the pride of such as these, which lifts itself up so much against God as not to be 
willing to glory in Him but rather in free will, is understood as grasping also at this glory, that a Synod of 
the East and West should be gathered together on their account. In fact, they endeavour, forsooth, to 
disturb the catholic world, because, the Lord being against them, they are unable to pervert it; when 
rather they ought to have been trodden out wherever those wolves might have appeared, by watchfulness 
and pastoral diligence, after a competent and sufficient judgment made concerning them; whether with a 
view of their being healed and changed, or with a view of their being shunned by the safety and 
soundness of others, by the help of the Shepherd of the sheep, who seeks the lost sheep also among the 
little ones, who makes the sheep holy and righteous freely; who both providently instructs them, although 
sanctified and justified, yet in their frailty and infirmity to pray for a daily remission for their daily sins, 
without which no one lives in this world, even although he may live well; and mercifully listens to their 
prayers. 


A Treatise On Grace And Free Will 


(DE GRATIA ET LIBERO ARBITRIO.) 
EXTRACT FROM AUGUSTIN’S “RETRACTATIONS,” 
BY AURELIUS AUGUSTIN, BISHOP OF HIPPO; 
ADDRESSED TO VALENTINUS AND THE MONKS OF ADRUMETUM, AND COMPLETED IN ONE BOOK. 
WRITTEN IN A.D. 426 OR A.D. 427 
TRANSLATED BY DR. HOLMES. 


BOOK II. CHAP. 66, ON THE FOLLOWING TREATISE, “DE GRATIA ET LIBERO ARBITRIO.” 


There are some persons who suppose that the freedom of the will is denied whenever God’s grace is 
maintained, and who on their side defend their liberty of will so peremptorily as to deny the grace of God. 
This grace, as they assert, is bestowed according to our own merits. It is in consequence of their opinions 
that I wrote the book entitled On Grace and Free Will. This work I addressed to the monks of Adrumetum, 
in whose monastry first arose the controversy on that subject, and that in such a manner that some of 
them were obliged to consult me thereon. The work begins with these words: “With reference to those 
persons who so preach the liberty of the human will.” 


TWO LETTERS WRITTEN BY AUGUSTIN TO VALENTINUS AND THE MONKS OF ADRUMETUM, AND FORWARDED 
WITH THE FOLLOWING TREATISE 


LETTER I 


[The 214th of Augustin’s Epistles. ] 


To my very dear lord and most honoured brother among the members of Christ, Valentinus, and to the 
brethren that are with you, Augustin sends greeting in the Lord. 


1. Two young men, Cresconius and Felix, have found their way to us, and, introducing themselves as 
belonging to your brotherhood, have told us that your monastery was disturbed with no small commotion, 
because certain amongst you preach grace in such a manner as to deny that the will of man is free; and 
maintain—a more serious matter—that in the day of judgment God will not render to every man according 
to his works. At the same time, they have pointed out to us, that many of you do not entertain this opinion, 
but allow that free will is assisted by the grace of God, so as that we may think and do aright; so that, 
when the Lord shall come to render unto every man according to his works, He shall find those works of 
ours good which God has prepared in order that we may walk in them. They who think this think rightly. 


2. “I beseech you therefore, brethren,” even as the apostle besought the Corinthians, “by the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions among you.” For, in the 
first place, the Lord Jesus, as it is written in the Gospel of the Apostle John, “came not to condemn the 
world, but that the world by Himself might be saved.” Then, afterwards, as the Apostle Paul writes, “God 
shall judge the world when He shall come,” as the whole Church confesses in the Creed, “to judge the 
quick and the dead.” Now, I would ask, if there is no grace of God, how does He save the world? and if 
there is no free will, how does He judge the world? That book of mine, therefore, or epistle, which the 
above-mentioned brethren have brought with them to you, I wish you to understand in accordance with 
this faith, so that you may neither deny God’s grace, nor uphold free will in such wise as to separate the 
latter from the grace of God, as if without this we could by any means either think or do anything 
according to God,—which is quite beyond our power. On this account, indeed, it is, that the Lord when 
speaking of the fruits of righteousness said, “Without me ye can do nothing.” 


3. From this you may understand why I wrote the letter which has been referred to, to Sixtus, presbyter of 
the Church at Rome, against the new Pelagian heretics, who say that the grace of God is bestowed 
according to our own merits, so that he who glories has to glory not in the Lord, but in himself,—that is to 
say, in man, not in the Lord. This, however, the apostle forbids in these words: “Let no man glory in man;” 
while in another passage he says, “He that glorieth let him glory in the Lord.” But these heretics, under 
the idea that they are justified by their own selves, just as if God did not bestow on them this gift, but they 
themselves obtained it by themselves, glory of course in themselves, and not in the Lord. Now, the apostle 
says to such, “Who maketh thee to differ from another?” and this he does on the ground that out of the 
mass of perdition which arose from Adam, none but God distinguishes a man to make him a vessel to 


honour, and not to dishonour. Lest, however, the carnal man in his foolish pride should, on hearing the 
question, “Who maketh thee to differ from another?” either in thought or in word answer and say: My 
faith, or my prayer, or my righteousness makes me to differ from other men, the apostle at once adds 
these words to the question, and so meets all such notions, saying, “What hast thou that thou didst not 
receive? now, if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory, as if thou didst not receive it?” Now, they boast 
as if they did not receive their gifts by grace, who think that they are justified of their own selves, and 
who, on this account, glory in themselves, and not in the Lord. 


4. Therefore I have in this letter, which has reached you, shown by passages of Holy Scripture, which you 
can examine for yourselves, that our good works and pious prayers and right faith could not possibly have 
been in us unless we had received them all from Him, concerning whom the Apostle James says, “Every 
good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the Father of lights.” And so no man 
can say that it is by the merit of his own works, or by the merit of his own prayers, or by the merit of his 
own faith, that God’s grace has been conferred upon him; nor suppose that the doctrine is true which 
those heretics hold, that the grace of God is given us in proportion to our own merit. This is altogether a 
most erroneous opinion; not, indeed, because there is no desert, good in pious persons, or evil in impious 
ones (for how else shall God judge the world?), but because a man is converted by that mercy and grace of 
God, of which the Psalmist says, “As for my God, His mercy shall prevent me;” so that the unrighteous 
man is justified, that is, becomes just instead of impious, and begins to possess that good desert which 
God will crown when the world shall be judged. 


5. There were many things which I wanted to send you, by the perusal whereof you would have been able 
to gain a more exact and full knowledge of all that has been done by the bishops in their councils against 
these Pelagian heretics. But the brethren were in haste who came to us from your company. By them we 
have sent you this letter; which is, however, not an answer to any communication, because, in truth, they 
brought us no epistle from your beloved selves. Yet we had no hesitation in receiving them; for their 
simple manners proved to us clearly enough that there could have been nothing unreal or deceptive in 
their visit to us. They were, however, in much haste, as wishing to spend Easter at home with you; and my 
earnest prayer is, that so sacred a day may, by the Lord’s help, bring peace to you, and not dissension. 


6. You will, indeed, take the better course (as I earnestly request you), if you will not refuse to send to me 
the very person by whom they say they have been disturbed. For either he does not understand my book, 
or else, perhaps, he is himself misunderstood, when he endeavours to solve and explain a question which 
is a very difficult one, and intelligible to few. For it is none other than the question of God’s grace which 
has caused persons of no understanding to think that the Apostle Paul prescribes it to us as a rule, “Let us 
do evil that good may come.” It is in reference to these that the Apostle Peter writes in his second Epistle; 
“Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye look for such things, be diligent, that ye may be found of Him in 
peace, without spot and blameless and account that the long-suffering of our Lord is salvation; even as 
our beloved brother Paul also, according to the wisdom given unto him, hath written unto you; as also in 
all his epistles, speaking in them of these things: in which are some things hard to be understood, which 
they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, unto their own 
destruction.” 


7. Take good heed, then, to these fearful words of the great apostle; and when you feel that you do not 
understand, put your faith in the meanwhile in the inspired word of God, and believe both that man’s will 
is free, and that there is also God’s grace, without whose help man’s free will can neither be turned 
towards God, nor make any progress in God. And what you piously believe, that pray that you may have a 
wise understanding of. And, indeed, it is for this very purpose,—that is, that we may have a wise 
understanding, that there is a free will. For unless we understood and were wise with a free will, it would 
not be enjoined to us in the words of Scripture, “Understand now, ye simple among the people; and ye 
fools, at length be wise.” The very precept and injunction which calls on us to be intelligent and wise, 
requires also our obedience; and we could exercise no obedience without free will. But if it were in our 
power to obey this precept to be understanding and wise by free will, without the help of God’s grace, it 
would be unnecessary to say to God, “Give me understanding, that I may learn Thy commandments;” nor 
would it have been written in the gospel, “Then opened He their understanding, that they might 
understand the Scriptures;” nor should the Apostle James address us in such words as, “If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not; and it shall be given him.” 
But the Lord is able to grant, both to you and to us, that we may rejoice over very speedy tidings of your 
peace and pious unanimity. I send you greeting, not in my own name only, but of the brethren also who are 
with me; and I ask you to pray for us with one accord and with all earnestness. The Lord be with you. 


LETTER II 


[The 215th of Augustin’s Epistles. ] 


To my very dear lord and most honoured brother among the members of Christ, Valentinus, and to the 
brethren that are with you, Augustin sends greeting in the Lord. 


1. That Cresconius and Felix, and another Felix, the servants of God, who came to us from your 


brotherhood, have spent Easter with us is known to your Love. We have detained them somewhile longer 
in order that they might return to you better instructed against the new Pelagian heretics, into whose 
error every one falls who supposes that it is according to any human merits that the grace of God is given 
to us, which alone delivers a man through Jesus Christ our Lord. But he, too, is no less in error who thinks 
that, when the Lord shall come to judgment, a man is not judged according to his works who has been 
able to use throughout his life free choice of will. For only infants, who have not yet done any works of 
their own, either good or bad, will be condemned on account of original sin alone, when they have not 
been delivered by the Saviour’s grace in the laver of regeneration. As for all others who, in the use of 
their free will, have added to original sin, sins of their own commission, but who have not been delivered 
by God’s grace from the power of darkness and removed into the kingdom of Christ, they will receive 
judgment according to the deserts not of their original sin only, but also of the acts of their own will. The 
good, indeed, shall receive their reward according to the merits of their own good-will, but then they 
received this very good-will through the grace of God; and thus is accomplished that sentence of 
Scripture, “Indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth evil, of the 
Jew first, and also of the Gentile: but glory, honour, and peace to every man that worketh good; to the Jew 
first, and also to the Gentile.” 


2. Touching the very difficult question of will and grace, I have felt no need of treating it further in this 
letter, having given them another letter also when they were about to return in greater haste. I have 
written a book likewise for you, and if you, by the Lord’s help, read it, and have a lively understanding of 
it, I think that no further dissension on this subject will arise among you. They take with them other 
documents besides, which, as we supposed, ought to be sent to you, in order that from these you may 
ascertain what means the catholic Church has adopted for repelling, in God’s mercy, the poison of the 
Pelagian heresy. For the letters to Pope Innocent, Bishop of Rome, from the Council of the province of 
Carthage, and from the Council of Numidia, and one written with exceeding care by five bishops, and 
what he wrote back to these three; our letter also to Pope Zosimus about the African Council, and his 
answer addressed to all bishops throughout the world; and a brief constitution, which we drew up against 
the error itself at a later plenary Council of all Africa; and the above-mentioned book of mine, which I 
have just written for you,—all these we have both read over with them, while they were with us, and have 
now despatched by their hands to you. 


3. Furthermore, we have read to them the work of the most blessed martyr Cyprian on the Lord’s Prayer, 
and have pointed out to them how He taught that all things pertaining to our morals, which constitute 
right living, must be sought from our Father which is in heaven, lest, by presuming on free will, we fall 
from divine grace. From the same treatise we have also shown them how the same glorious martyr has 
taught us that it behoves us to pray even for our enemies who have not yet believed in Christ, that they 
may believe; which would of course be all in vain unless the Church believed that even the evil and 
unbelieving wills of men might, by the grace of God, be converted to good. This book of St. Cyprian, 
however, we have not sent you, because they told us that you possessed it among yourselves already. My 
letter, also, which had been sent to Sixtus, presbyter of the Church at Rome and which they brought with 
them to us, we read over with them, and pointed out how that it had been written in opposition to those 
who say that God’s grace is bestowed according to our merits,—that is to say, in opposition to the same 
Pelagians. 


4. As far, then, as lay in our power, we have used our influence with them, as both your brethren and our 
own, with a view to their persevering in the soundness of the catholic faith, which neither denies free will 
whether for an evil or a good life, nor attributes to it so much power that it can avail anything without 
God’s grace, whether that it may be changed from evil to good, or that it may persevere in the pursuit of 
good, or that it may attain to eternal good when there is no further fear of failure. To yourselves, too, my 
most dearly beloved, I also, in this letter, give the same exhortation which the apostle addresses to us all, 
“not to think of yourselves more highly than you ought to think; but to think soberly, according as God 
hath dealt to every man the measure of faith.” 


5. Mark well the counsel which the Holy Ghost gives us by Solomon: “Make straight paths for thy feet, 
and order thy ways aright. Turn not aside to the right hand nor to the left, but turn away thy foot from the 
evil way; for the Lord knoweth the ways on the right hand, but those on the left are perverse. He will 
make thy ways straight, and will direct thy steps in peace.” Now consider, my brethren, that in these 
words of Holy Scripture, if there were no free will, it would not be said, “Make straight paths for thy feet, 
and order thy ways; turn not aside to the right hand, nor to the left.” Nor yet, were this possible for us to 
achieve without the grace of God, would it be afterwards added, “He will make thy ways straight, and will 
direct thy steps in peace.” 


6. Decline, therefore, neither to the right hand nor to the left, although the paths on the right hand are 
praised, and those on the left hand are blamed. This is why he added, “Turn away thy foot from the evil 
way,”—that is, from the left-hand path. This he makes manifest in the following words, saying, “For the 
Lord knoweth the ways on the right hand; but those on the left are perverse.” In those ways we ought 
surely to walk which the Lord knows; and it is of these that we read in the Psalm, “The Lord knoweth the 
way of the righteous, but the way of the ungodly shall perish;” for this way, which is on the left hand, the 
Lord does not know. As He will also say at last to such as are placed on His left hand at the day of 


judgment: “I know you not.” Now what is that which He knows not, who knows all things, both good and 
evil, in man? But what is the meaning of the words, “I know you not,” unless it be that you are now such 
as I never made you? Precisely as that passage runs, which is spoken of the Lord Jesus Christ, that “He 
knew no sin.” How knew it not, except that He had never made it? And, therefore, how is to be understood 
the passage, “The ways which are on the right hand the Lord knoweth,” except in the sense that He made 
those ways Himself,—even “the paths of the righteous,” which no doubt are “those good works that God,” 
as the apostle tells us, “hath before ordained that we should walk in them”? Whereas the left-hand ways— 
those perverse paths of the unrighteous—He truly knows nothing of, because He never made them for 
man, but man made them for himself. Wherefore He says, “The perverse ways of the wicked I utterly 
abhor; they are on the left hand.” 


7. But the reply is made: Why did He say, “Turn not aside to the right hand, nor to the left,” when he 
clearly ought rather to have said, Keep to the right hand, and turn not off to the left, if the right-hand 
paths are good? Why, do we think, except this, that the paths on the right hand are so good that it is not 
good to turn off from them, even to the right? For that man, indeed, is to be understood as declining to the 
right who chooses to attribute to himself, and not to God, even those good works which appertain to right- 
hand ways. Hence it was that after saying, “For the Lord knoweth the ways on the right hand, but those 
on the left hand are perverse,” as if the objection were raised to Him, Wherefore, then, do you not wish us 
to turn aside to the right? He immediately added as follows: “He will Himself make thy paths straight, and 
will direct thy ways in peace.” Understand, therefore, the precept, “Make straight paths for thy feet, and 
order thy ways aright,” in such a sense as to know that whenever you do all this, it is the Lord God who 
enables you to do it. Then you will not turn off to the right, although you are walking in right-hand paths, 
not trusting in your own strength; and He will Himself be your strength, who will make straight paths for 
your feet, and will direct your ways in peace. 


8. Wherefore, most dearly beloved, whosoever says, My will suffices for me to perform good works, 
declines to the right. But, on the other hand, they who think that a good way of life should be forsaken, 
when they hear God’s grace so preached as to lead to the supposition and belief that it of itself makes 
men’s wills from evil to good, and it even of itself keeps them what it has made them; and who, as the 
result of this opinion, go on to say, “Let us do evil that good may come,”—these persons decline to the left. 
This is the reason why he said to you, “Turn not aside to the right hand, nor to the left;” in other words, do 
not uphold free will in such wise as to attribute good works to it without the grace of God, nor so defend 
and maintain grace as if, by reason of it, you may love evil works in security and safety,—which may God’s 
grace itself avert from you! Now it was the words of such as these which the apostle had in view when he 
said, “What shall we say, then? Shall we continue in sin that grace may abound?” And to this cavil of 
erring men, who know nothing about the grace of God, he returned such an answer as he ought in these 
words: “God forbid. How shall we, that are dead to sin, live any longer therein?” Nothing could have been 
said more succinctly, and yet to the point. For what more useful gift does the grace of God confer upon us, 
in this present evil world, than our dying unto sin? Hence he shows himself ungrateful to grace itself who 
chooses to live in sin by reason of that whereby we die unto sin. May God, however, who is rich in mercy, 
grant you both to think soundly and wisely, and to continue perseveringly and progressively to the end in 
every good determination and purpose. For yourselves, for us, for all who love you, and for those who hate 
you, pray that this gift may be attained,—pray earnestly and vigilantly in brotherly peace. Live unto God. 
If I deserve any favour at your hands, let brother Florus come to me. 


A TREATISE ON GRACE AND FREE WILL 


In this treatise Augustin teaches us to beware of maintaining grace by denying free will, or free will by 
denying grace; for that it is evident from the testimony of Scripture that there is in man a free choice of 
will; and there are also in the same Scriptures inspired proofs given of that very grace of God without 
which we can do nothing good. Afterwards, in opposition to the Pelagians, he proves that grace is not 
bestowed according to our merits. He explains how eternal life, which is rendered to good works, is really 
of grace. He then goes on to show that the grace which is given to us through our Lord Jesus Christ is 
neither the knowledge of the law, nor nature, nor simply remission of sins; but that it is grace that makes 
us fulfil the law, and causes nature to be liberated from the dominion of sin. He demolishes that vain 
subterfuge of the Pelagians, to the effect that “grace, although it is not bestowed according to the merits 
of good works, is yet given according to the merits of the antecedent good-will of the man who believes 
and prays.” He incidentally touches the question, why God commands what He means Himself to give, and 
whether He imposes on us any commands which we are unable to perform. He clearly shows that the love 
which is indispensable for fulfilling the commandments is only within us from God Himself. He points out 
that God works in men’s hearts to incline their wills whithersoever He willeth, either to good works 
according to His mercy, or to evil ones in return for their deserving; His judgment, indeed, being 
sometimes manifest, sometimes hidden, but always righteous. Lastly, he teaches us that a clear example 
of the gratuitousness of grace, not given in return for our deserts, is supplied to us in the case of those 
infants which are saved, while others perish though their case is identical with that of the rest. 


CHAPTER 1 [I.] 
THE OCCASION AND ARGUMENT OF THIS WORK 


With reference to those persons who so preach and defend man’s free will, as boldly to deny, and 
endeavour to do away with, the grace of God which calls us to Him, and delivers us from our evil deserts, 
and by which we obtain the good deserts which lead to everlasting life: we have already said a good deal 
in discussion, and committed it to writing, so far as the Lord has vouchsafed to enable us. But since there 
are some persons who so defend God’s grace as to deny man’s free will, or who suppose that free will is 
denied when grace is defended, I have determined to write somewhat on this point to your Love, my 
brother Valentinus, and the rest of you, who are serving God together under the impulse of a mutual love. 
For it has been told me concerning you, brethren, by some members of your brotherhood who have visited 
us, and are the bearers of this communication of ours to you, that there are dissensions among you on this 
subject. This, then, being the case, dearly beloved, that you be not disturbed by the obscurity of this 
question, I counsel you first to thank God for such things as you understand; but as for all which is beyond 
the reach of your mind, pray for understanding from the Lord, observing, at the same time peace and love 
among yourselves; and until He Himself lead you to perceive what at present is beyond your 
comprehension, walk firmly on the ground of which you are sure. This is the advice of the Apostle Paul, 
who, after saying that he was not yet perfect, a little later adds, “Let us, therefore, as many as are perfect, 
be thus minded,”—meaning perfect to a certain extent, but not having attained to a perfection sufficient 
for us; and then immediately adds, “And if, in any thing, ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even 
this unto you. Nevertheless, whereunto we have already attained, let us walk by the same rule.” For by 
walking in what we have attained, we shall be able to advance to what we have not yet attained,—God 
revealing it to us if in anything we are otherwise minded,—provided we do not give up what He has 
already revealed. 


CHAPTER 2 [II.] 
HE PROVES THE EXISTENCE OF FREE WILL IN MAN FROM THE PRECEPTS ADDRESSED TO HIM BY GOD 


Now He has revealed to us, through His Holy Scriptures, that there is in a man a free choice of will. But 
how He has revealed this I do not recount in human language, but in divine. There is, to begin with, the 
fact that God’s precepts themselves would be of no use to a man unless he had free choice of will, so that 
by performing them he might obtain the promised rewards. For they are given that no one might be able 
to plead the excuse of ignorance, as the Lord says concerning the Jews in the gospel: “If I had not come 
and spoken unto them, they would not have sin; but now they have no excuse for their sin.” Of what sin 
does He speak but of that great one which He foreknew, while speaking thus, that they would make their 
own—that is, the death they were going to inflict upon Him? For they did not have “no sin” before Christ 
came to them in the flesh. The apostle also says: “The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men who hold back the truth in unrighteousness; because that which 
may be known of God is manifest in them; for God hath showed it unto them. For the invisible things of 
Him are from the creation of the world clearly seen—being understood by the things that are made—even 
His eternal power and Godhead, so that they are inexcusable.” In what sense does he pronounce them to 
be “inexcusable,” except with reference to such excuse as human pride is apt to allege in such words as, 
“If I had only known, I would have done it; did I not fail to do it because I was ignorant of it?” or, “I would 
do it if I knew how; but I do not know, therefore I do not do it”? All such excuse is removed from them 
when the precept is given them, or the knowledge is made manifest to them how to avoid sin. 


CHAPTER 3 


SINNERS ARE CONVICTED WHEN ATTEMPTING TO EXCUSE THEMSELVES BY BLAMING GOD, BECAUSE THEY 
HAVE FREE WILL 


There are, however, persons who attempt to find excuse for themselves even from God. The Apostle James 
says to such: “Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God; for God cannot be tempted with 
evil, neither tempteth He any man. But every man is tempted when he is drawn away of his own lust, and 
enticed. Then, when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin: and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death.” Solomon, too, in his book of Proverbs, has this answer for such as wish to find an excuse for 
themselves from God Himself: “The folly of a man spoils his ways; but he blames God in his heart.” And in 
the book of Ecclesiasticus we read: “Say not thou, It is through the Lord that I fell away; for thou oughtest 
not to do the things that He hateth: nor do thou say, He hath caused me to err; for He hath no need of the 
sinful man. The Lord hateth all abomination, and they that fear God love it not. He Himself made man 
from the beginning, and left him in the hand of His counsel. If thou be willing, thou shalt keep His 
commandments, and perform true fidelity. He hath set fire and water before thee: stretch forth thine hand 
unto whether thou wilt. Before man is life and death, and whichsoever pleaseth him shall be given to 
him.” Observe how very plainly is set before our view the free choice of the human will. 


CHAPTER 4 
THE DIVINE COMMANDS WHICH ARE MOST SUITED TO THE WILL ITSELF ILLUSTRATE ITS FREEDOM 


What is the import of the fact that in so many passages God requires all His commandments to be kept 
and fulfilled? How does He make this requisition, if there is no free will? What means “the happy man,” of 


whom the Psalmist says that “his will has been the law of the Lord”? Does he not clearly enough show that 
a man by his own will takes his stand in the law of God? Then again, there are so many commandments 
which in some way are expressly adapted to the human will; for instance, there is, “Be not overcome of 
evil,” and others of similar import, such as, “Be not like a horse or a mule, which have no understanding;” 
and, “Reject not the counsels of thy mother;” and, “Be not wise in thine own conceit;” and, “Despise not 
the chastening of the Lord;” and, “Forget not my law;” and, “Forbear not to do good to the poor;” and, 
“Devise not evil against thy friend;” and, “Give no heed to a worthless woman;” and, “He is not inclined to 
understand how to do good;” and, “They refused to attend to my counsel;” with numberless other 
passages of the inspired Scriptures of the Old Testament. And what do they all show us but the free choice 
of the human will? So, again, in the evangelical and apostolic books of the New Testament what other 
lesson is taught us? As when it is said, “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth;” and, “Fear not 
them which kill the body;” and, “If any man will come after me, let him deny himself;” and again, “Peace 
on earth to men of good will.” So also that the Apostle Paul says: “Let him do what he willeth; he sinneth 
not if he marry. Nevertheless, he that standeth stedfast in his heart, having no necessity, but hath power 
over his own will, and hath so decreed in his heart that he will keep his virgin, doeth well.” And so again, 
“Tf I do this willingly, I have a reward;” while in another passage he says, “Be ye sober and righteous, and 
sin not;” and again, “As ye have a readiness to will, so also let there be a prompt performance;” then he 
remarks to Timothy about the younger widows, “When they have begun to wax wanton against Christ, 
they choose to marry.” So in another passage, “All that will to live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution;” while to Timothy himself he says, “Neglect not the gift that is in thee.” Then to Philemon he 
addresses this explanation: “That thy benefit should not be as it were of necessity, but of thine own will.” 
Servants also he advises to obey their masters “with a good will.” In strict accordance with this, James 
says: “Do not err, my beloved brethren .. . and have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ with respect to 
persons;” and, “Do not speak evil one of another.” So also John in his Epistle writes, “Do not love the 
world,” and other things of the same import. Now wherever it is said, “Do not do this,” and “Do not do 
that,” and wherever there is any requirement in the divine admonitions for the work of the will to do 
anything, or to refrain from doing anything, there is at once a sufficient proof of free will. No man, 
therefore, when he sins, can in his heart blame God for it, but every man must impute the fault to himself. 
Nor does it detract at all from a man’s own will when he performs any act in accordance with God. 
Indeed, a work is then to be pronounced a good one when a person does it willingly; then, too, may the 
reward of a good work be hoped for from Him concerning whom it is written, “He shall reward every man 
according to his works.” 


CHAPTER 5 


HE SHOWS THAT IGNORANCE AFFORDS NO SUCH EXCUSE AS SHALL FREE THE OFFENDER FROM PUNISHMENT; 
BUT THAT TO SIN WITH KNOWLEDGE IS A GRAVER THING THAN TO SIN IN IGNORANCE 


The excuse such as men are in the habit of alleging from ignorance is taken away from those persons who 
know God’s commandments. But neither will those be without punishment who know not the law of God. 
“For as many as have sinned without law shall also perish without law; and as many as have sinned in the 
law shall be judged by the law.” Now the apostle does not appear to me to have said this as if he meant 
that they would have to suffer something worse who in their sins are ignorant of the law than they who 
know it. [III.] It is seemingly worse, no doubt, “to perish” than “to be judged;” but inasmuch as he was 
speaking of the Gentiles and of the Jews when he used these words, because the former were without the 
law, but the latter had received the law, who can venture to say that the Jews who sin in the law will not 
perish, since they refused to believe in Christ, when it was of them that the apostle said, “They shall be 
judged by the law”? For without faith in Christ no man can be delivered; and therefore they will be so 
judged that they perish. If, indeed, the condition of those who are ignorant of the law of God is worse than 
the condition of those who know it, how can that be true which the Lord says in the gospel: “The servant 
who knows not his lord’s will, and commits things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes; 
whereas the servant who knows his lord’s will, and commits things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with 
many stripes”? Observe how clearly He here shows that it is a graver matter for a man to sin with 
knowledge than in ignorance. And yet we must not on this account betake ourselves for refuge to the 
shades of ignorance, with the view of finding our excuse therein. It is one thing to be ignorant, and 
another thing to be unwilling to know. For the will is at fault in the case of the man of whom it is said, “He 
is not inclined to understand, so as to do good.” But even the ignorance, which is not theirs who refuse to 
know, but theirs who are, as it were, simply ignorant, does not so far excuse any one as to exempt him 
from the punishment of eternal fire, though his failure to believe has been the result of his not having at 
all heard what he should believe; but probably only so far as to mitigate his punishment. For it was not 
said without reason: “Pour out Thy wrath upon the heathen that have not known Thee;” nor again 
according to what the apostle says: “When He shall come from heaven in a flame of fire to take vengeance 
on them that know not God.” But yet in order that we may have that knowledge that will prevent our 
saying, each one of us, “I did not know,” “I did not hear,” “I did not understand;” the human will is 
summoned, in such words as these: “Wish not to be as the horse or as the mule, which have no 
understanding;” although it may show itself even worse, of which it is written, “A stubborn servant will not 
be reproved by words; for even if he understand, yet he will not obey.” But when a man says, “I cannot do 
what I am commanded, because I am mastered by my concupiscence,” he has no longer any excuse to 
plead from ignorance, nor reason to blame God in his heart, but he recognises and laments his own evil in 


himself; and still to such an one the apostle says: “Be not overcome by evil, but overcome evil with good;” 
and of course the very fact that the injunction, “Consent not to be overcome,” is addressed to him, 
undoubtedly summons the determination of his will. For to consent and to refuse are functions proper to 
will. 


CHAPTER 6 [IV.] 


GOD’S GRACE TO BE MAINTAINED AGAINST THE PELAGIANS; THE PELAGIAN HERESY NOT AN OLD ONE 


It is, however, to be feared lest all these and similar testimonies of Holy Scripture (and undoubtedly there 
are a great many of them), in the maintenance of free will, be understood in such a way as to leave no 
room for God’s assistance and grace in leading a godly life and a good conversation, to which the eternal 
reward is due; and lest poor wretched man, when he leads a good life and performs good works (or rather 
thinks that he leads a good life and performs good works), should dare to glory in himself and not in the 
Lord, and to put his hope of righteous living in himself alone; so as to be followed by the prophet 
Jeremiah’s malediction when he says, “Cursed is the man who has hope in man, and maketh strong the 
flesh of his arm, and whose heart departeth from the Lord.” Understand, my brethren, I pray you, this 
passage of the prophet. Because the prophet did not say, “Cursed is the man who has hope in his own 
self,” it might seem to some that the passage, “Cursed is the man who has hope in man,” was spoken to 
prevent man having hope in any other man but himself. In order, therefore, to show that his admonition to 
man was not to have hope in himself, after saying, “Cursed is the man who has hope in man,” he 
immediately added, “And maketh strong the flesh of his arm.” He used the word “arm” to designate power 
in operation. By the term “flesh,” however, must be understood human frailty. And therefore he makes 
strong the flesh of his arm who supposes that a power which is frail and weak (that is, human) is sufficient 
for him to perform good works, and therefore puts not his hope in God for help. This is the reason why he 
subjoined the further clause, “And whose heart departeth from the Lord.” Of this character is the Pelagian 
heresy, which is not an ancient one, but has only lately come into existence. Against this system of error 
there was first a good deal of discussion; then, as the ultimate resource, it was referred to sundry 
episcopal councils, the proceedings of which, not, indeed, in every instance, but in some, I have 
despatched to you for your perusal. In order, then, to our performance of good works, let us not have hope 
in man, making strong the flesh of our arm; nor let our heart ever depart from the Lord, but let it say to 
him, “Be Thou my helper; forsake me not, nor despise me, O God of my salvation.” 


CHAPTER 7 


GRACE IS NECESSARY ALONG WITH FREE WILL TO LEAD A GOOD LIFE 


Therefore, my dearly beloved, as we have now proved by our former testimonies from Holy Scripture that 
there is in man a free determination of will for living rightly and acting rightly; so now let us see what are 
the divine testimonies concerning the grace of God, without which we are not able to do any good thing. 
And first of all, I will say something about the very profession which you make in your brotherhood. Now 
your society, in which you are leading lives of continence, could not hold together unless you despised 
conjugal pleasure. Well, the Lord was one day conversing on this very topic, when His disciples remarked 
to Him, “If such be the case of a man with his wife, it is not good to marry.” He then answered them, “All 
men cannot receive this saying, save they to whom it is given.” And was it not to Timothy’s free will that 
the apostle appealed, when he exhorted him in these words: “Keep thyself continent”? He also explained 
the power of the will in this matter when He said, “Having no necessity, but possessing power over his 
own will, to keep his virgin.” And yet “all men do not receive this saying, except those to whom the power 
is given.” Now they to whom this is not given either are unwilling or do not fulfil what they will; whereas 
they to whom it is given so will as to accomplish what they will. In order, therefore, that this saying, which 
is not received by all men, may yet be received by some, there are both the gift of God and free will. 


CHAPTER 8 
CONJUGAL CHASTITY IS ITSELF THE GIFT OF GOD 


It is concerning conjugal chastity itself that the apostle treats, when he says, “Let him do what he will, he 
sinneth not if he marry;” and yet this too is God’s gift, for the Scripture says, “It is by the Lord that the 
woman is joined to her husband.” Accordingly the teacher of the Gentiles, in one of his discourses, 
commends both conjugal chastity, whereby adulteries are prevented, and the still more perfect continence 
which foregoes all cohabitation, and shows how both one and the other are severally the gift of God. 
Writing to the Corinthians, he admonished married persons not to defraud each other; and then, after his 
admonition to these, he added: “But I could wish that all men were even as I am myself,”—meaning, of 
course, that he abstained from all cohabitation; and then proceeded to say: “But every man hath his own 
gift of God, one after this manner, and another after that.” Now, do the many precepts which are written 
in the law of God, forbidding all fornication and adultery, indicate anything else than free will? Surely such 
precepts would not be given unless a man had a will of his own, wherewith to obey the divine 
commandments. And yet it is God’s gift which is indispensable for the observance of the precepts of 
chastity. Accordingly, it is said in the Book of Wisdom: “When I knew that no one could be continent, 


except God gives it, then this became a point of wisdom to know whose gift it was.” “Every man,” 
however, “is tempted when he is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed” not to observe and keep these 
holy precepts of chastity. If he should say in respect of these commandments, “I wish to keep them, but 
am mastered by my concupiscence,” then the Scripture responds to his free will, as I have already said: 
“Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” In order, however, that this victory may be gained, 
grace renders its help; and were not this help given, then the law would be nothing but the strength of 
sin. For concupiscence is increased and receives greater energies from the prohibition of the law, unless 
the spirit of grace helps. This explains the statement of the great Teacher of the Gentiles, when he says, 
“The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law.” See, then, I pray you, whence originates this 
confession of weakness, when a man says, “I desire to keep what the law commands, but am overcome by 
the strength of my concupiscence.” And when his will is addressed, and it is said, “Be not overcome of 
evil,” of what avail is anything but the succour of God’s grace to the accomplishment of the precept? This 
the apostle himself afterwards stated; for after saying “The strength of sin is the law,” he immediately 
subjoined, “But thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” It follows, 
then, that the victory in which sin is vanquished is nothing else than the gift of God, who in this contest 
helps free will. 


CHAPTER 9 
ENTERING INTO TEMPTATION. PRAYER IS A PROOF OF GRACE 


Wherefore, our Heavenly Master also says: “Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation.” Let every 
man, therefore, when fighting against his own concupiscence, pray that he enter not into temptation; that 
is, that he be not drawn aside and enticed by it. But he does not enter into temptation if he conquers his 
evil concupiscence by good will. And yet the determination of the human will is insufficient, unless the 
Lord grant it victory in answer to prayer that it enter not into temptation. What, indeed, affords clearer 
evidence of the grace of God than the acceptance of prayer in any petition? If our Saviour had only said, 
“Watch that ye enter not into temptation,” He would appear to have done nothing further than admonish 
man’s will; but since He added the words, “and pray,” He showed that God helps us not to enter into 
temptation. It is to the free will of man that the words are addressed: “My son, remove not thyself from 
the chastening of the Lord.” And the Lord said: “I have prayed for thee, Peter, that thy faith fail not.” So 
that a man is assisted by grace, in order that his will may not be uselessly commanded. 


CHAPTER 10 [V.] 
FREE WILL AND GOD’S GRACE ARE SIMULTANEOUSLY COMMENDED 


When God says, “Turn ye unto me, and I will turn unto you,” one of these clauses—that which invites our 
return to God—evidently belongs to our will; while the other, which promises His return to us, belongs to 
His grace. Here, possibly, the Pelagians think they have a justification for their opinion which they so 
prominently advance, that God’s grace is given according to our merits. In the East, indeed, that is to say, 
in the province of Palestine, in which is the city of Jerusalem, Pelagius, when examined in person by the 
bishop, did not venture to affirm this. For it happened that among the objections which were brought up 
against him, this in particular was objected, that he maintained that the grace of God was given according 
to our merits,—an opinion which was so diverse from catholic doctrine, and so hostile to the grace of 
Christ, that unless he had anathematized it, as laid to his charge, he himself must have been 
anathematized on its account. He pronounced, indeed, the required anathema upon the dogma, but how 
insincerely his later books plainly show; for in them he maintains absolutely no other opinion than that the 
grace of God is given according to our merits. Such passages do they collect out of the Scriptures,—like 
the one which I just now quoted, “Turn ye unto me, and I will turn unto you,”—as if it were owing to the 
merit of our turning to God that His grace were given us, wherein He Himself even turns unto us. Now the 
persons who hold this opinion fail to observe that, unless our turning to God were itself God’s gift, it 
would not be said to Him in prayer, “Turn us again, O God of hosts;” and, “Thou, O God, wilt turn and 
quicken us;” and again, “Turn us, O God of our salvation,”—with other passages of similar import, too 
numerous to mention here. For, with respect to our coming unto Christ, what else does it mean than our 
being turned to Him by believing? And yet He says: “No man can come unto me, except it were given unto 
him of my Father.” 


CHAPTER 11 
OTHER PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE WHICH THE PELAGIANS ABUSE 


Then, again, there is the Scripture contained in the second book of the Chronicles: “The Lord is with you 
when ye are with Him: and if ye shall seek Him ye shall find Him; but if ye forsake Him, He also will 
forsake you.” This passage, no doubt, clearly manifests the choice of the will. But they who maintain that 
God’s grace is given according to our merits, receive these testimonies of Scripture in such a manner as 
to believe that our merit lies in the circumstance of our “being with God,” while His grace is given 
according to this merit, so that He too may be with us. In like manner, that our merit lies in the fact of 
“our seeking God,” and then His grace is given according to this merit, in order that we may find Him.” 


Again, there is a passage in the first book of the same Chronicles which declares the choice of the will: 
“And thou, Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy father, and serve Him with a perfect heart and with 
a willing mind, for the Lord searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all the imaginations of the thoughts; 
if thou seek Him, He will be found of thee; but if thou forsake Him, He will cast thee off for ever.” But 
these people find some room for human merit in the clause, “If thou seek Him,” and then the grace is 
thought to be given according to this merit in what is said in the ensuing words, “He will be found of 
thee.” And so they labour with all their might to show that God’s grace is given according to our merits,— 
in other words, that grace is not grace. For, as the apostle most expressly says, to them who receive 
reward according to merit “the recompense is not reckoned of grace but of debt.” 


CHAPTER 12 


HE PROVES OUT OF ST. PAUL THAT GRACE IS NOT GIVEN ACCORDING TO MEN’S MERITS 


Now there was, no doubt, a decided merit in the Apostle Paul, but it was an evil one, while he persecuted 
the Church, and he says of it: “I am not meet to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the Church of 
God.” And it was while he had this evil merit that a good one was rendered to him instead of the evil; and, 
therefore, he went on at once to say, “But by the grace of God I am what I am.” Then, in order to exhibit 
also his free will, he added in the next clause, “And His grace within me was not in vain, but I have 
laboured more abundantly than they all.” This free will of man he appeals to in the case of others also, as 
when he says to them, “We beseech you that ye receive not the grace of God in vain.” Now, how could he 
so enjoin them, if they received God’s grace in such a manner as to lose their own will? Nevertheless, lest 
the will itself should be deemed capable of doing any good thing without the grace of God, after saying, 
“His grace within me was not in vain, but I have laboured more abundantly than they all,” he immediately 
added the qualifying clause, “Yet not I, but the grace of God which was with me.” In other words, Not I 
alone, but the grace of God with me. And thus, neither was it the grace of God alone, nor was it he himself 
alone, but it was the grace of God with him. For his call, however, from heaven and his conversion by that 
great and most effectual call, God’s grace was alone, because his merits, though great, were yet evil. 
Then, to quote one passage more, he says to Timothy: “But be thou a co-labourer with the gospel, 
according to the power of God, who saveth us and calleth us with His holy calling,—not according to our 
works but according to His own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus.” Then, elsewhere, 
he enumerates his merits, and gives us this description of their evil character: “For we ourselves also 
were formerly foolish, unbelieving, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, living in malice and envy, 
hateful, and hating one another.” Nothing, to be sure, but punishment was due to such a course of evil 
desert! God, however, who returns good for evil by His grace, which is not given according to our merits, 
enabled the apostle to conclude his statement and say: “But when the kindness and love of our Saviour 
God shone upon us,—not of works of righteousness which we have done, but according to His mercy He 
saved us, by the laver of regeneration and renewal of the Holy Ghost, whom He shed upon us abundantly 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour; that, being justified by His grace, we should be made heirs according to 
the hope of eternal life.” 


CHAPTER 13 [VI.] 


THE GRACE OF GOD IS NOT GIVEN ACCORDING TO MERIT, BUT ITSELF MAKES ALL GOOD DESERT 


From these and similar passages of Scripture, we gather the proof that God’s grace is not given according 
to our merits. The truth is, we see that it is given not only where there are no good, but even where there 
are many evil merits preceding: and we see it so given daily. But it is plain that when it has been given, 
also our good merits begin to be,—yet only by means of it; for, were that only to withdraw itself, man falls, 
not raised up, but precipitated by free will. Wherefore no man ought, even when he begins to possess 
good merits, to attribute them to himself, but to God, who is thus addressed by the Psalmist: “Be Thou my 
helper, forsake me not.” By saying, “Forsake me not,” he shows that if he were to be forsaken, he is 
unable of himself to do any good thing. Wherefore also he says: “I said in my abundance, I shall never be 
moved,” for he thought that he had such an abundance of good to call his own that he would not be 
moved. But in order that he might be taught whose that was, of which he had begun to boast as if it were 
his own, he was admonished by the gradual desertion of God’s grace, and says: “O Lord, in Thy good 
pleasure Thou didst add strength to my beauty. Thou didst, however, turn away Thy face, and then I was 
troubled and distressed.” Thus, it is necessary for a man that he should be not only justified when 
unrighteous by the grace of God,—that is, be changed from unholiness to righteousness,—when he is 
requited with good for his evil; but that, even after he has become justified by faith, grace should 
accompany him on his way, and he should lean upon it, lest he fall. On this account it is written 
concerning the Church herself in the book of Canticles: “Who is this that cometh up in white raiment, 
leaning upon her kinsman?” Made white is she who by herself alone could not be white. And by whom has 
she been made white except by Him who says by the prophet, “Though your sins be as purple, I will make 
them white as snow”? At the time, then, that she was made white, she deserved nothing good; but now 
that she is made white, she walketh well;—but it is only by her continuing ever to lean upon Him by whom 
she was made white. Wherefore, Jesus Himself, on whom she leans that was made white, said to His 
disciples, “Without me ye can do nothing.” 


CHAPTER 14 
PAUL FIRST RECEIVED GRACE THAT HE MIGHT WIN THE CROWN 


Let us return now to the Apostle Paul, who, as we have found, obtained God’s grace, who recompenses 
good for evil, without any good merits of his own, but rather with many evil merits. Let us see what he 
says when his final sufferings were approaching, writing to Timothy: “I am now ready to be offered, and 
the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight; I have finished my course; I have kept the 
faith.” He enumerates these as, of course, now his good merits; so that, as after his evil merits he 
obtained grace, so now, after his good merits, he might receive the crown. Observe, therefore, what 
follows: “There is henceforth laid up for me,” he says, “a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at that day.” Now, to whom should the righteous Judge award the crown, 
except to him on whom the merciful Father had bestowed grace? And how could the crown be one “of 
righteousness,” unless the grace had preceded which “justifieth the ungodly”? How, moreover, could these 
things now be awarded as of debt, unless the other had been before given as a free gift? 


CHAPTER 15 


THE PELAGIANS PROFESS THAT THE ONLY GRACE WHICH IS NOT GIVEN ACCORDING TO OUR MERITS IS THAT OF 
THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS 


When, however, the Pelagians say that the only grace which is not given according to our merits is that 
whereby his sins are forgiven to man, but that that which is given in the end, that is, eternal life, is 
rendered to our preceding merits: they must not be allowed to go without an answer. If, indeed, they so 
understand our merits as to acknowledge them, too, to be the gifts of God, then their opinion would not 
deserve reprobation. But inasmuch as they so preach human merits as to declare that a man has them of 
his own self, then most rightly the apostle replies: “Who maketh thee to differ from another? And what 
hast thou, that thou didst not receive? Now, if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst 
not received it?” To a man who holds such views, it is perfect truth to say: It is His own gifts that God 
crowns, not your merits,—if, at least, your merits are of your own self, not of Him. If, indeed, they are 
such, they are evil; and God does not crown them; but if they are good, they are God’s gifts, because, as 
the Apostle James says, “Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the 
Father of lights.” In accordance with which John also, the Lord’s forerunner, declares: “A man can receive 
nothing except it be given him from heaven”—from heaven, of course, because from thence came also the 
Holy Ghost, when Jesus ascended up on high, led captivity captive, and gave gifts to men. If, then, your 
good merits are God’s gifts, God does not crown your merits as your merits, but as His own gifts. 


CHAPTER 16 [VII] 
PAUL FOUGHT, BUT GOD GAVE THE VICTORY: HE RAN, BUT GOD SHOWED MERCY 


Let us, therefore, consider those very merits of the Apostle Paul which he said the Righteous Judge would 
recompense with the crown of righteousness; and let us see whether these merits of his were really his 
own—I mean, whether they were obtained by him of himself, or were the gifts of God. “I have fought,” 
says he, “the good fight; I have finished my course; I have kept the faith.” Now, in the first place, these 
good works were nothing, unless they had been preceded by good thoughts. Observe, therefore, what he 
says concerning these very thoughts. His words, when writing to the Corinthians, are: “Not that we are 
sufficient of ourselves to think anything as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of God.” Then let us look at 
each several merit. “I have fought the good fight.” Well, now, I want to know by what power he fought. 
Was it by a power which he possessed of himself, or by strength given to him from above? It is impossible 
to suppose that so great a teacher as the apostle was ignorant of the law of God, which proclaims the 
following in Deuteronomy: “Say not in thine heart, My own strength and energy of hand hath wrought for 
me this great power; but thou shalt remember the Lord thy God, how it is He that giveth thee strength to 
acquire such power.” And what avails “the good fight,” unless followed by victory? And who gives the 
victory but He of whom the apostle says himself, “Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ”? Then, in another passage, having quoted from the Psalm these words: “Because for 
Thy sake we are killed all the day long; we are accounted as sheep for slaughter,” he went on to declare: 
“Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors, through Him that loved us.” Not by ourselves, 
therefore, is the victory accomplished, but by Him who hath loved us. In the second clause he says, “I 
have finished my course.” Now, who is it that says this, but he who declares in another passage, “So then 
it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.” And this sentence 
can by no means be transposed, so that it could be said: It is not of God, who showeth mercy, but of the 
man who willeth and runneth. If any person be bold enough to express the matter thus, he shows himself 
most plainly to be at issue with the apostle. 


CHAPTER 17 
THE FAITH THAT HE KEPT WAS THE FREE GIFT OF GOD 


His last clause runs thus: “I have kept the faith.” But he who says this is the same who declares in another 
passage, “I have obtained mercy that I might be faithful.” He does not say, “I obtained mercy because I 
was faithful,” but “in order that I might be faithful,” thus showing that even faith itself cannot be had 
without God’s mercy, and that it is the gift of God. This he very expressly teaches us when he says, “For by 
grace are ye saved through faith, and that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God.” They might possibly say, 
“We received grace because we believed;” as if they would attribute the faith to themselves, and the grace 
to God. Therefore, the apostle having said, “Ye are saved through faith,” added,” And that not of 
yourselves, but it is the gift of God.” And again, lest they should say they deserved so great a gift by their 
works, he immediately added, “Not of works, lest any man should boast.” Not that he denied good works, 
or emptied them of their value, when he says that God renders to every man according to his works; but 
because works proceed from faith, and not faith from works. Therefore it is from Him that we have works 
of righteousness, from whom comes also faith itself, concerning which it is written, “The just shall live by 
faith.” 


CHAPTER 18 
FAITH WITHOUT GOOD WORKS IS NOT SUFFICIENT FOR SALVATION 


Unintelligent persons, however, with regard to the apostle’s statement: “We conclude that a man is 
justified by faith without the works of the law,” have thought him to mean that faith suffices to a man, 
even if he lead a bad life, and has no good works. Impossible is it that such a character should be deemed 
“a vessel of election” by the apostle, who, after declaring that “in Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
availeth anything, nor uncircumcision,” adds at once, “but faith which worketh by love.” It is such faith 
which severs God’s faithful from unclean demons,—for even these “believe and tremble,” as the Apostle 
James says; but they do not do well. Therefore they possess not the faith by which the just man lives,—the 
faith which works by love in such wise, that God recompenses it according to its works with eternal life. 
But inasmuch as we have even our good works from God, from whom likewise comes our faith and our 
love, therefore the selfsame great teacher of the Gentiles has designated “eternal life” itself as His 
gracious “gift.” 


CHAPTER 19 [VHI.] 
HOW IS ETERNAL LIFE BOTH A REWARD FOR SERVICE AND A FREE GIFT OF GRACE? 


And hence there arises no small question, which must be solved by the Lord’s gift. If eternal life is 
rendered to good works, as the Scripture most openly declares: “Then He shall reward every man 
according to his works:” how can eternal life be a matter of grace, seeing that grace is not rendered to 
works, but is given gratuitously, as the apostle himself tells us: “To him that worketh is the reward not 
reckoned of grace, but of debt;” and again: “There is a remnant saved according to the election of grace;” 
with these words immediately subjoined: “And if of grace, then is it no more of works; otherwise grace is 
no more grace”? How, then, is eternal life by grace, when it is received from works? Does the apostle 
perchance not say that eternal life is a grace? Nay, he has so called it, with a clearness which none can 
possibly gainsay. It requires no acute intellect, but only an attentive reader, to discover this. For after 
saying, “The wages of sin is death,” he at once added, “The grace of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 


CHAPTER 20 


THE QUESTION ANSWERED. JUSTIFICATION IS GRACE SIMPLY AND ENTIRELY, ETERNAL LIFE IS REWARD AND 
GRACE 


This question, then, seems to me to be by no means capable of solution, unless we understand that even 
those good works of ours, which are recompensed with eternal life, belong to the grace of God, because of 
what is said by the Lord Jesus: “Without me ye can do nothing.” And the apostle himself, after saying, “By 
grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God: not of works, lest any 
man should boast;” saw, of course, the possibility that men would think from this statement that good 
works are not necessary to those who believe, but that faith alone suffices for them; and again, the 
possibility of men’s boasting of their good works, as if they were of themselves capable of performing 
them. To meet, therefore, these opinions on both sides, he immediately added, “For we are His 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before ordained that we should 
walk in them.” What is the purport of his saying, “Not of works, lest any man should boast,” while 
commending the grace of God? And then why does he afterwards, when giving a reason for using such 
words, say, “For we are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works”? Why, therefore, does 
it run, “Not of works, lest any man should boast”? Now, hear and understand. “Not of works” is spoken of 
the works which you suppose have their origin in yourself alone; but you have to think of works for which 
God has moulded (that is, has formed and created) you. For of these he says, “We are His workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works.” Now he does not here speak of that creation which made us 
human beings, but of that in reference to which one said who was already in full manhood, “Create in me 
a clean heart, O God;” concerning which also the apostle says, “Therefore, if any man be in Christ, he isa 


new creature: old things are passed away; behold, all things are become new. And all things are of God.” 
We are framed, therefore, that is, formed and created, “in the good works which” we have not ourselves 
prepared, but “God hath before ordained that we should walk in them.” It follows, then, dearly beloved, 
beyond all doubt, that as your good life is nothing else than God’s grace, so also the eternal life which is 
the recompense of a good life is the grace of God; moreover it is given gratuitously, even as that is given 
gratuitously to which it is given. But that to which it is given is solely and simply grace; this therefore is 
also that which is given to it, because it is its reward;—grace is for grace, as if remuneration for 
righteousness; in order that it may be true, because it is true, that God “shall reward every man according 
to his works.” 


CHAPTER 21 [IX.] 


ETERNAL LIFE IS “GRACE FOR GRACE.” 


Perhaps you ask whether we ever read in the Sacred Scriptures of “grace for grace.” Well you possess the 
Gospel according to John, which is perfectly clear in its very great light. Here John the Baptist says of 
Christ: “Of His fulness have we all received, even grace for grace.” So that out of His fulness we have 
received, according to our humble measure, our particles of ability as it were for leading good lives 
—”according as God hath dealt to every man his measure of faith;” because “every man hath his proper 
gift of God; one after this manner, and another after that.” And this is grace. But, over and above this, we 
shall also receive “grace for grace,” when we shall have awarded to us eternal life, of which the apostle 
said: “The grace of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord,” having just said that “the wages of 
sin is death.” Deservedly did he call it “wages,” because everlasting death is awarded as its proper due to 
diabolical service. Now, when it was in his power to say, and rightly to say: “But the wages of 
righteousness is eternal life,” he yet preferred to say: “The grace of God is eternal life;” in order that we 
may hence understand that God does not, for any merits of our own, but from His own divine compassion, 
prolong our existence to everlasting life. Even as the Psalmist says to his soul, “Who crowneth thee with 
mercy and compassion.” Well, now, is not a crown given as the reward of good deeds? It is, however, only 
because He works good works in good men, of whom it is said, “It is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of His good pleasure,” that the Psalm has it, as just now quoted: “He crowneth thee with 
mercy and compassion,” since it is through His mercy that we perform the good deeds to which the crown 
is awarded. It is not, however, to be for a moment supposed, because he said, “It is God that worketh in 
you both to will and to do of his own good pleasure,” that free will is taken away. If this, indeed, had been 
his meaning, he would not have said just before, “Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling.” 
For when the command is given “to work,” their free will is addressed; and when it is added, “with fear 
and trembling,” they are warned against boasting of their good deeds as if they were their own, by 
attributing to themselves the performance of anything good. It is pretty much as if the apostle had this 
question put to him: “Why did you use the phrase, with fear and trembling’?” And as if he answered the 
inquiry of his examiners by telling them, “For it is God which worketh in you.” Because if you fear and 
tremble, you do not boast of your good works—as if they were your own, since it is God who works within 
you. 


CHAPTER 22 [X.] 


WHO IS THE TRANSGRESSOR OF THE LAW? THE OLDNESS OF ITS LETTER. THE NEWNESS OF ITS SPIRIT 


Therefore, brethren, you ought by free will not do evil but do good; this, indeed, is the lesson taught us in 
the law of God, in the Holy Scriptures—both Old and New. Let us, however, read, and by the Lord’s help 
understand, what the apostle tells us: “Because by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified in 
His sight; for by the law is the knowledge of sin.” Observe, he says “the knowledge,” not “the 
destruction,” of sin. But when a man knows sin, and grace does not help him to avoid what he knows, 
undoubtedly the law works wrath. And this the apostle explicitly says in another passage. His words are: 
“The law worketh wrath.” The reason of this statement lies in the fact that God’s wrath is greater in the 
case of the transgressor who by the law knows sin, and yet commits it; such a man is thus a transgressor 
of the law, even as the apostle says in another sentence, “For where no law is, there is no transgression.” 
It is in accordance with this principle that he elsewhere says, “That we may serve in newness of spirit, and 
not in the oldness of the letter;” wishing the law to be here understood by “the oldness of the letter,” and 
what else by “newness of spirit” than grace? Then, that it might not be thought that he had brought any 
accusation, or suggested any blame, against the law, he immediately takes himself to task with this 
inquiry: “What shall we say, then? Is the law sin? God forbid.” He then adds the statement: “Nay, I had not 
known sin but by the law;” which is of the same import as the passage above quoted: “By the law is the 
knowledge of sin.” Then: “For I had not known lust,” he says, “except the law had said, Thou shalt not 
covet.’ But sin, taking occasion by the commandment, wrought in me all manner of concupiscence. For 
without the law sin was dead. For I was alive without the law once; but when the commandment came, sin 
revived, and I died. And the commandment, which was ordained to life, I found to be unto death. For sin, 
taking occasion by the commandment, deceived me, and by it slew me. Wherefore the law is holy; and the 
commandment holy, just, and good. Was, then, that which is good made death unto me? God forbid. But 
sin, that it might appear sin, worked death in me by that which is good,—in order that the sinner, or the 


sin, might by the commandment become beyond measure.” And to the Galatians he writes: “Knowing that 
a man is not justified by the works of the law, except through faith in Jesus Christ, even we have believed 
in Jesus Christ, that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the law; for by the 
works of the law shall no flesh be justified.” 


CHAPTER 23 [XI.] 
THE PELAGIANS MAINTAIN THAT THE LAW IS THE GRACE OF GOD WHICH HELPS US NOT TO SIN 


Why, therefore, do those very vain and perverse Pelagians say that the law is the grace of God by which 
we are helped not to sin? Do they not, by making such an allegation, unhappily and beyond all doubt 
contradict the great apostle? He, indeed, says, that by the law sin received strength against man; and that 
man, by the commandment, although it be holy, and just, and good, nevertheless dies, and that death 
works in him through that which is good, from which death there is no deliverance unless the Spirit 
quickens him, whom the letter had killed,—as he says in another passage, “The letter killeth, but the 
Spirit giveth life.” And yet these obstinate persons, blind to God’s light, and deaf to His voice, maintain 
that the letter which kills gives life, and thus gainsay the quickening Spirit. “Therefore, brethren” (that I 
may warn you with better effect in the words of the apostle himself), “we are debtors not to the flesh, to 
live after the flesh; for if ye live after the flesh ye shall die; but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the 
deeds of the body, ye shall live.” I have said this to deter your free will from evil, and to exhort it to good 
by apostolic words; but yet you must not therefore glory in man,—that is to say, in your own selves,—and 
not in the Lord, when you live not after the flesh, but through the Spirit mortify the deeds of the flesh. For 
in order that they to whom the apostle addressed this language might not exalt themselves, thinking that 
they were themselves able of their own spirit to do such good works as these, and not by the Spirit of God, 
after saying to them, “If ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the flesh, ye shall live,” he at once 
added, “For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” When, therefore, you by 
the Spirit mortify the deeds of the flesh, that you may have life, glorify Him, praise Him, give thanks to 
Him by whose Spirit you are so led as to be able to do such things as show you to be the children of God; 
“for as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 


CHAPTER 24 [XII.] 


WHO MAY BE SAID TO WISH TO ESTABLISH THEIR OWN RIGHTEOUSNESS. “GOD’S RIGHTEOUSNESS,” SO CALLED, 
WHICH MAN HAS FROM GOD 


As many, therefore, as are led by their own spirit, trusting in their own virtue, with the addition merely of 
the law’s assistance, without the help of grace, are not the sons of God. Such are they of whom the same 
apostle speaks as “being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and wishing to establish their own 
righteousness, who have not submitted themselves to the righteousness of God.” He said this of the Jews, 
who in their self-assumption rejected grace, and therefore did not believe in Christ. Their own 
righteousness, indeed, he says, they wish to establish; and this righteousness is of the law,—not that the 
law was established by themselves, but that they had constituted their righteousness in the law which is 
of God, when they supposed themselves able to fulfil that law by their own strength, ignorant of God’s 
righteousness,—not indeed that by which God is Himself righteous, but that which man has from God. And 
that you may know that he designated as theirs the righteousness which is of the law, and as God’s that 
which man receives from God, hear what he says in another passage, when speaking of Christ: “For whose 
sake I counted all things not only as loss, but I deemed them to be dung, that I might win Christ, and be 
found in Him—not having my own righteousness, which is of the law, but that which is through the faith of 
Christ, which is of God.” Now what does he mean by “not having my own righteousness, which is of the 
law,” when the law is really not his at all, but God’s,—except this, that he called it his own righteousness, 
although it was of the law, because he thought he could fulfil the law by his own will, without the aid of 
grace which is through faith in Christ? Wherefore, after saying, “Not having my own righteousness, which 
is of the law,” he immediately subjoined, “But that which is through the faith of Christ, which is of God.” 
This is what they were ignorant of, of whom he says, “Being ignorant of God’s righteousness,”—that is, the 
righteousness which is of God (for it is given not by the letter, which kills, but by the life-giving Spirit), 
“and wishing to establish their own righteousness,” which he expressly described as the righteousness of 
the law, when he said, “Not having my own righteousness, which is of the law;” they were not subject to 
the righteousness of God,—in other words, they submitted not themselves to the grace of God. For they 
were under the law, not under grace, and therefore sin had dominion over them, from which a man is not 
freed by the law, but by grace. On which account he elsewhere says, “For sin shall not have dominion over 
you; because ye are not under the law, but under grace.” Not that the law is evil; but because they are 
under its power, whom it makes guilty by imposing commandments, not by aiding. It is by grace that any 
one is a doer of the law; and without this grace, he who is placed under the law will be only a hearer of 
the law. To such persons he addresses these words: “Ye who are justified by the law are fallen from 
grace.” 


CHAPTER 25 [XIII.] 


AS THE LAW IS NOT, SO NEITHER IS OUR NATURE ITSELF THAT GRACE BY WHICH WE ARE CHRISTIANS 


Now who can be so insensible to the words of the apostle, who so foolishly, nay, so insanely ignorant of the 
purport of his statement, as to venture to affirm that the law is grace, when he who knew very well what 
he was saying emphatically declares, “Ye who are justified by the law are fallen from grace”? Well, but if 
the law is not grace, seeing that in order that the law itself may be kept, it is not the law, but only grace 
which can give help, will not nature at any rate be grace? For this, too, the Pelagians have been bold 
enough to aver, that grace is the nature in which we were created, so as to possess a rational mind, by 
which we are enabled to understand,—formed as we are in the image of God, so as to have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that creepeth upon the earth. 
This, however, is not the grace which the apostle commends to us through the faith of Jesus Christ. For it 
is certain that we possess this nature in common with ungodly men and unbelievers; whereas the grace 
which comes through the faith of Jesus Christ belongs only to them to whom the faith itself appertains. 
“For all men have not faith.” Now, as the apostle, with perfect truth, says to those who by wishing to be 
justified by the law have fallen from grace, “If righteousness come by the law, then Christ is dead in vain;” 
so likewise, to those who think that the grace which he commends and faith in Christ receives, is nature, 
the same language is with the same degree of truth applicable: if righteousness come from nature, then 
Christ is dead in vain. But the law was in existence up to that time, and it did not justify; and nature 
existed too, but it did not justify. It was not, then, in vain that Christ died, in order that the law might be 
fulfilled through Him who said, “I am come not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it;” and that our nature, 
which was lost through Adam, might through Him be recovered, who said that “He was come to seek and 
to save that which was lost;” in whose coming the old fathers likewise who loved God believed. 


CHAPTER 26 


THE PELAGIANS CONTEND THAT THE GRACE, WHICH IS NEITHER THE LAW NOR NATURE, AVAILS ONLY TO THE 
REMISSION OF PAST SINS, BUT NOT TO THE AVOIDANCE OF FUTURE ONES 


They also maintain that God’s grace, which is given through the faith of Jesus Christ, and which is neither 
the law nor nature, avails only for the remission of sins that have been committed, and not for the 
shunning of future ones, or the subjugation of those which are now assailing us. Now if all this were true, 
surely after offering the petition of the Lord’s Prayer, “Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors,” 
we could hardly go on and say, “And lead us not into temptation.” The former petition we present that our 
sins may be forgiven; the latter, that they may be avoided or subdued,—a favour which we should by no 
means beg of our Father who is in heaven if we were able to accomplish it by the virtue of our human will. 
Now I strongly advise and earnestly require your Love to read attentively the book of the blessed Cyprian 
which he wrote On the Lord’s Prayer. As far as the Lord shall assist you, understand it, and commit it to 
memory. In this work you will see how he so appeals to the free will of those whom he edifies in his 
treatise, as to show them, that whatever they have to fulfil in the law, they must ask for in the prayer. But 
this, of course, would be utterly empty if the human will were sufficient for the performance without the 
help of God. 


CHAPTER 27 [XIV.] 


GRACE EFFECTS THE FULFILMENT OF THE LAW, THE DELIVERANCE OF NATURE, AND THE SUPPRESSION OF 
SIN’S DOMINION 


It has, however, been shown to demonstration that instead of really maintaining free will, they have only 
inflated a theory of it, which, having no stability, has fallen to the ground. Neither the knowledge of God’s 
law, nor nature, nor the mere remission of sins is that grace which is given to us through our Lord Jesus 
Christ; but it is this very grace which accomplishes the fulfilment of the law, and the liberation of nature, 
and the removal of the dominion of sin. Being, therefore, convicted on these points, they resort to another 
expedient, and endeavour to show in some way or other that the grace of God is given us according to our 
merits. For they say: “Granted that it is not given to us according to the merits of good works, inasmuch 
as it is through it that we do any good thing, still it is given to us according to the merits of a good will; 
for,” say they, “the good will of him who prays precedes his prayer, even as the will of the believer 
preceded his faith, so that according to these merits the grace of God who hears, follows.” 


CHAPTER 28 
FAITH IS THE GIFT OF GOD 


I have already discussed the point concerning faith, that is, concerning the will of him who believes, even 
so far as to show that it appertains to grace,—so that the apostle did not tell us, “I have obtained mercy 
because I was faithful;” but he said, “I have obtained mercy in order to be faithful.” And there are many 
other passages of similar import,—among them that in which he bids us “think soberly, according as God 
hath dealt out to every man the proportion of faith;” and that which I have already quoted: “By grace are 
ye saved through faith; and that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God;” and again another in the same 
Epistle to the Ephesians: “Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from God the Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ;” and to the same effect that passage in which he says, “For unto you it is given in the behalf 
of Christ not only to believe on Him, but also to suffer for His sake.” Both alike are therefore due to the 


grace of God,—the faith of those who believe, and the patience of those who suffer, because the apostle 
spoke of both as given. Then, again, there is the passage, especially noticeable, in which he says, “We, 
having the same spirit of faith,” for his phrase is not “the knowledge of faith,” but “the spirit of faith;” and 
he expressed himself thus in order that we might understand how that faith is given to us, even when it is 
not sought, so that other blessings may be granted to it at its request. For “how,” says he, “shall they call 
upon Him in whom they have not believed?” The spirit of grace, therefore, causes us to have faith, in 
order that through faith we may, on praying for it, obtain the ability to do what we are commanded. On 
this account the apostle himself constantly puts faith before the law; since we are not able to do what the 
law commands unless we obtain the strength to do it by the prayer of faith. 


CHAPTER 29 


GOD IS ABLE TO CONVERT OPPOSING WILLS, AND TO TAKE AWAY FROM THE HEART ITS HARDNESS 


Now if faith is simply of free will, and is not given by God, why do we pray for those who will not believe, 
that they may believe? This it would be absolutely useless to do, unless we believe, with perfect propriety, 
that Almighty God is able to turn to belief wills that are perverse and opposed to faith. Man’s free will is 
addressed when it is said, “Today, if ye will hear His voice, harden not your hearts.” But if God were not 
able to remove from the human heart even its obstinacy and hardness, He would not say, through the 
prophet, “I will take from them their heart of stone, and will give them a heart of flesh.” That all this was 
foretold in reference to the New Testament is shown clearly enough by the apostle when he says, “Ye are 
our epistle, . . . written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; not in tables of stone, but in 
fleshly tables of the heart.” We must not, of course, suppose that such a phrase as this is used as if those 
might live in a fleshly way who ought to live spiritually; but inasmuch as a stone has no feeling, with 
which man’s hard heart is compared, what was there left Him to compare man’s intelligent heart with but 
the flesh, which possesses feeling? For this is what is said by the prophet Ezekiel: “I will give them 
another heart, and I will put a new spirit within you; and I will take the stony heart out of their flesh, and 
will give them a heart of flesh; that they may walk in my statutes, and keep mine ordinances, and do them: 
and they shall be my people, and I will be their God, saith the Lord.” Now can we possibly, without 
extreme absurdity, maintain that there previously existed in any man the good merit of a good will, to 
entitle him to the removal of his stony heart, when all the while this very heart of stone signifies nothing 
else than a will of the hardest kind and such as is absolutely inflexible against God? For where a good will 
precedes, there is, of course, no longer a heart of stone. 


CHAPTER 30 


THE GRACE BY WHICH THE STONY HEART IS REMOVED IS NOT PRECEDED BY GOOD DESERTS, BUT BY EVIL ONES 


In another passage, also, by the same prophet, God, in the clearest language, shows us that it is not owing 
to any good merits on the part of men, but for His own name’s sake, that He does these things. This is His 
language: “This I do, O house of Israel, but for mine holy name’s sake, which ye have profaned among the 
heathen, whither ye went. And I will sanctify my great name, which was profaned among the heathen, 
which ye have profaned in the midst of them; and the heathen shall know that I am the Lord, saith the 
Lord God, when I shall be sanctified in you before their eyes. For I will take you from among the heathen, 
and gather you out of all countries, and will bring you into your own land. Then will I sprinkle you with 
clean water, and ye shall be clean: from all your own filthiness, and from all your idols will I cleanse you. A 
new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you; and the stony heart shall be taken 
away out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh. And I will put my Spirit within you, and will 
cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments, and do them.” Now who is so blind as 
not to see, and who so stone-like as not to feel, that this grace is not given according to the merits of a 
good will, when the Lord declares and testifies, “It is I, O house of Israel, who do this, but for my holy 
name’s sake”? Now why did He say “It is I that do it, but for my holy name’s sake,” were it not that they 
should not think that it was owing to their own good merits that these things were happening, as the 
Pelagians hesitate not unblushingly to say? But there were not only no good merits of theirs, but the Lord 
shows that evil ones actually preceded; for He says, “But for my holy name’s sake, which ye have profaned 
among the heathen.” Who can fail to observe how dreadful is the evil of profaning the Lord’s own holy 
name? And yet, for the sake of this very name of mine, says He, which ye have profaned, I, even I, will 
make you good, but not for your own sakes; and, as He adds, “I will sanctify my great name, which was 
profaned among the heathen, which ye have profaned in the midst of them.” He says that He sanctifies 
His name, which He had already declared to be holy. Therefore, this is just what we pray for in the Lord’s 
Prayer—”Hallowed be Thy name.” We ask for the hallowing among men of that which is in itself 
undoubtedly always holy. Then it follows, “And the heathen shall know that I am the Lord, saith the Lord 
God, when I shall be sanctified in you.” Although, then, He is Himself always holy, He is, nevertheless, 
sanctified in those on whom He bestows His grace, by taking from them that stony heart by which they 
profaned the name of the Lord. 


CHAPTER 31 [XV.] 


FREE WILL HAS ITS FUNCTION IN THE HEART’S CONVERSION; BUT GRACE TOO HAS ITS 


Lest, however, it should be thought that men themselves in this matter do nothing by free will, it is said in 
the Psalm, “Harden not your hearts;” and in Ezekiel himself, “Cast away from you all your transgressions, 
which ye have impiously committed against me; and make you a new heart and a new spirit; and keep all 
my commandments. For why will ye die, O house of Israel, saith the Lord? for I have no pleasure in the 
death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God: and turn ye, and live.” We should remember that it is He who 
says, “Turn ye and live,” to whom it is said in prayer, “Turn us again, O God.” We should remember that 
He says, “Cast away from you all your transgressions,” when it is even He who justifies the ungodly. We 
should remember that He says, “Make you a new heart and a new spirit,” who also promises, “I will give 
you a new heart, and a new spirit will I put within you.” How is it, then, that He who says, “Make you,” 
also says, “I will give you”? Why does He command, if He is to give? Why does He give if man is to make, 
except it be that He gives what He commands when He helps him to obey whom He commands? There is, 
however, always within us a free will,—but it is not always good; for it is either free from righteousness 
when it serves sin,—and then it is evil,—or else it is free from sin when it serves righteousness,—and then 
it is good. But the grace of God is always good; and by it it comes to pass that a man is of a good will, 
though he was before of an evil one. By it also it comes to pass that the very good will, which has now 
begun to be, is enlarged, and made so great that it is able to fulfil the divine commandments which it shall 
wish, when it shall once firmly and perfectly wish. This is the purport of what the Scripture says: “If thou 
wilt, thou shalt keep the commandments;” so that the man who wills but is not able knows that he does 
not yet fully will, and prays that he may have so great a will that it may suffice for keeping the 
commandments. And thus, indeed, he receives assistance to perform what he is commanded. Then is the 
will of use when we have ability; just as ability is also then of use when we have the will. For what does it 
profit us if we will what we are unable to do, or else do not will what we are able to do? 


CHAPTER 32 [XVI.] 
IN WHAT SENSE IT IS RIGHTLY SAID THAT, IF WE LIKE, WE MAY KEEP GOD’S COMMANDMENTS 


The Pelagians think that they know something great when they assert that “God would not command what 
He knew could not be done by man.” Who can be ignorant of this? But God commands some things which 
we cannot do, in order that we may know what we ought to ask of Him. For this is faith itself, which 
obtains by prayer what the law commands. He, indeed, who said, “If thou wilt, thou shalt keep the 
commandments,” did in the same book of Ecclesiasticus afterwards say, “Who shall give a watch before 
my mouth, and a seal of wisdom upon my lips, that I fall not suddenly thereby, and that my tongue destroy 
me not.” Now he had certainly heard and received these commandments: “Keep thy tongue from evil, and 
thy lips from speaking guile.” Forasmuch, then, as what he said is true: “If thou wilt, thou shalt keep the 
commandments,” why does he want a watch to be given before his mouth, like him who says in the Psalm, 
“Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth”? Why is he not satisfied with God’s commandment and his own 
will; since, if he has the will, he shall keep the commandments? How many of God’s commandments are 
directed against pride! He is quite aware of them; if he will, he may keep them. Why, therefore, does he 
shortly afterwards say, “O God, Father and God of my life, give me not a proud look”? The law had long 
ago said to him, “Thou shalt not covet;” let him then only will, and do what he is bidden, because, if he has 
the will, he shall keep the commandments. Why, therefore, does he afterwards say, “Turn away from me 
concupiscence”? Against luxury, too, how many commandments has God enjoined! Let a man observe 
them; because, if he will, he may keep the commandments. But what means that cry to God, “Let not the 
greediness of the belly nor lust of the flesh take hold on me!”? Now, if we were to put this question to him 
personally, he would very rightly answer us and say, From that prayer of mine, in which I offer this 
particular petition to God, you may understand in what sense I said, “If thou wilt, thou mayest keep the 
commandments.” For it is certain that we keep the commandments if we will; but because the will is 
prepared by the Lord, we must ask of Him for such a force of will as suffices to make us act by the willing. 
It is certain that it is we that will when we will, but it is He who makes us will what is good, of whom it is 
said (as he has just now expressed it), “The will is prepared by the Lord.” Of the same Lord it is said, “The 
steps of a man are ordered by the Lord, and his way doth He will.” Of the same Lord again it is said, “It is 
God who worketh in you, even to will!” It is certain that it is we that act when we act; but it is He who 
makes us act, by applying efficacious powers to our will, who has said, “I will make you to walk in my 
statutes, and to observe my judgments, and to do them.” When he says, “I will make you . . . to do them,” 
what else does He say in fact than, “I will take away from you your heart of stone,” from which used to 
arise your inability to act, “and I will give you a heart of flesh,” in order that you may act? And what does 
this promise amount to but this: I will remove your hard heart, out of which you did not act, and I will give 
you an obedient heart, out of which you shall act? It is He who causes us to act, to whom the human 
suppliant says, “Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth.” That is to say: Make or enable me, O Lord, to set 
a watch before my mouth,—a benefit which he had already obtained from God who thus described its 
influence: “I set a watch upon my mouth.” 


CHAPTER 33 [XVII.] 


A GOOD WILL MAY BE SMALL AND WEAK; AN AMPLE WILL, GREAT LOVE. OPERATING AND CO-OPERATING GRACE 


He, therefore, who wishes to do God’s commandment, but is unable, already possesses a good will, but as 


yet a small and weak one; he will, however, become able when he shall have acquired a great and robust 
will. When the martyrs did the great commandments which they obeyed, they acted by a great will,—that 
is, with great love. Of this love the Lord Himself thus speaks: “Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.” In accordance with this, the apostle also says, “He that loveth his 
neighbour hath fulfilled the law. For this: Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt 
not steal, Thou shalt not covet; and if there be any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this 
saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his neighbour: therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law.” This love the Apostle Peter did not yet possess, when he for fear thrice 
denied the Lord. “There is no fear in love,” says the Evangelist John in his first Epistle, “but perfect love 
casteth out fear.” But yet, however small and imperfect his love was, it was not wholly wanting when he 
said to the Lord, “I will lay down my life for Thy sake;” for he supposed himself able to effect what he felt 
himself willing to do. And who was it that had begun to give him his love, however small, but He who 
prepares the will, and perfects by His co-operation what He initiates by His operation? Forasmuch as in 
beginning He works in us that we may have the will, and in perfecting works with us when we have the 
will. On which account the apostle says, “I am confident of this very thing, that He which hath begun a 
good work in you will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.” He operates, therefore, without us, in order 
that we may will; but when we will, and so will that we may act, He co-operates with us. We can, however, 
ourselves do nothing to effect good works of piety without Him either working that we may will, or co- 
working when we will. Now, concerning His working that we may will, it is said: “It is God which worketh 
in you, even to will.” While of His co-working with us, when we will and act by willing, the apostle says, 
“We know that in all things there is co-working for good to them that love God.” What does this phrase, 
“all things,” mean, but the terrible and cruel sufferings which affect our condition? That burden, indeed, 
of Christ, which is heavy for our infirmity, becomes light to love. For to such did the Lord say that His 
burden was light, as Peter was when he suffered for Christ, not as he was when he denied Him. 


CHAPTER 34 


THE APOSTLE’S EULOGY OF LOVE. CORRECTION TO BE ADMINISTERED WITH LOVE 


This charity, that is, this will glowing with intensest love, the apostle eulogizes with these words: “Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or the sword? (As it is written, For Thy sake we are killed all the day long; we are 
accounted as sheep for the slaughter.) Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors, through Him 
that loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” And in another passage he says, “And yet I show 
unto you a more excellent way. Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not love, I 
am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not love, I am nothing. And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and have not love, it profiteth me nothing. Love suffereth long, and is 
kind; love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. Love never faileth.” And a 
little afterwards he says, “And now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the greatest of these is love. 
Follow after love.” He also says to the Galatians, “For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; only use 
not liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another. For all the law is fulfilled in one 
word, even in this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” This is the same in effect as what he writes 
to the Romans: “He that loveth another hath fulfilled the law.” In like manner he says to the Colossians, 
“And above all these things, put on love, which is the bond of perfectness.” And to Timothy he writes, 
“Now the end of the commandment is love;” and he goes on to describe the quality of this grace, saying, 
“Out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned.” Moreover, when he says to the 
Corinthians, “Let all your things be done with love,” he shows plainly enough that even those 
chastisements which are deemed sharp and bitter by those who are corrected thereby, are to be 
administered with love. Accordingly, in another passage, after saying, “Warn them that are unruly, comfort 
the feeble-minded, support the weak, be patient toward all men,” he immediately added, “See that none 
render evil for evil unto any man.” Therefore, even when the unruly are corrected, it is not rendering evil 
for evil, but contrariwise, good. However, what but love worketh all these things? 


CHAPTER 35 
COMMENDATIONS OF LOVE 


The Apostle Peter, likewise, says, “And, above all things, have fervent love among yourselves: for love shall 
cover the multitude of sins.” The Apostle James also says, “If ye fulfil the royal law, according to the 
Scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do well.” So also the Apostle John says, “He that 
loveth his brother abideth in the right;” again, in another passage, “Whosoever doeth not righteousness is 
not of God, neither he that loveth not his brother; for this is the message which we have heard from the 


beginning, that we should love one another.” Then he says again, “This is His commandment, that we 
should believe on the name of His Son Jesus Christ, and love one another.” Once more: “And this 
commandment have we from Him that he who loveth God love his brother also.” Then shortly afterwards 
he adds, “By this we know that we love the children of God, when we love God, and keep His 
commandments; for this is the love of God, that we keep His commandments: and His commandments are 
not grievous.” While, in his second Epistle, it is written, “Not as though I wrote a new commandment unto 
thee, but that which we had from the beginning, that we love one another.” 


CHAPTER 36 
LOVE COMMENDED BY OUR LORD HIMSELF 


Moreover, the Lord Jesus Himself teaches us that the whole law and the prophets hang upon the two 
precepts of love to God and love to our neighbour. Concerning these two commandments the following is 
written in the Gospel according to St. Mark: “And one of the scribes came, and having heard them 
reasoning together, and perceiving that He had answered them well, asked Him: Which is the first 
commandment of all? And Jesus answered him: The first of all the commandments is, Hear, O Israel! the 
Lord our God is one Lord; and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength. This is the first commandment. And the second is like 
unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There is none other commandment greater than these.” 
Also, in the Gospel according to St. John, He says, “A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another; as I have loved you, that ye also love one another. By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love to one another.” 


CHAPTER 37 [XVIII.] 


THE LOVE WHICH FULFILS THE COMMANDMENTS IS NOT OF OURSELVES, BUT OF GOD 


All these commandments, however, respecting love or charity (which are so great, and such that whatever 
action a man may think he does well is by no means well done if done without love) would be given to men 
in vain if they had not free choice of will. But forasmuch as these precepts are given in the law, both old 
and new (although in the new came the grace which was promised in the old, but the law without grace is 
the letter which killeth, but in grace the Spirit which giveth life), from what source is there in men the 
love of God and of one’s neighbour but from God Himself? For indeed, if it be not of God but of men, the 
Pelagians have gained the victory; but if it come from God, then we have vanquished the Pelagians. Let, 
then, the Apostle John sit in judgment between us; and let him say to us, “Beloved, let us love one 
another.” Now, when they begin to extol themselves on these words of John, and to ask why this precept is 
addressed to us at all if we have not of our own selves to love one another, the same apostle proceeds at 
once, to their confusion, to add, “For love is of God.” It is not of ourselves, therefore, but it is of God. 
Wherefore, then, is it said, “Let us love one another, for love is of God,” unless it be as a precept to our 
free will, admonishing it to seek the gift of God? Now, this would be indeed a thoroughly fruitless 
admonition if the will did not previously receive some donation of love, which might seek to be enlarged 
so as to fulfil whatever command was laid upon it. When it is said, “Let us love one another,” it is law; 
when it is said, “For love is of God,” it is grace. For God’s “wisdom carries law and mercy upon her 
tongue.” Accordingly, it is written in the Psalm, “For He who gave the law will give blessings.” 


CHAPTER 38 


WE WOULD NOT LOVE GOD UNLESS HE FIRST LOVED US. THE APOSTLES CHOSE CHRIST BECAUSE THEY WERE 
CHOSEN; THEY WERE NOT CHOSEN BECAUSE THEY CHOSE CHRIST 


Let no one, then, deceive you, my brethren, for we should not love God unless He first loved us. John 
again gives us the plainest proof of this when he says, “We love Him because He first loved us.” Grace 
makes us lovers of the law; but the law itself, without grace, makes us nothing but breakers of the law. 
And nothing else than this is shown us by the words of our Lord when He says to His disciples, Ye have 
not chosen me, but I have chosen you.” For if we first loved Him, in order that by this merit He might love 
us, then we first chose Him that we might deserve to be chosen by Him. He, however, who is the Truth 
says otherwise, and flatly contradicts this vain conceit of men. “You have not chosen me,” He says. If, 
therefore, you have not chosen me, undoubtedly you have not loved me (for how could they choose one 
whom they did not love?). “But I,” says He, “have chosen you.” And then could they possibly help choosing 
Him afterwards, and preferring Him to all the blessings of this world? But it was because they had been 
chosen, that they chose Him; not because they chose Him that they were chosen. There could be no merit 
in men’s choice of Christ, if it were not that God’s grace was prevenient in His choosing them. Whence the 
Apostle Paul pronounces in the Thessalonians this benediction: “The Lord make you to increase and 
abound in love one toward another, and toward all men.” This benediction to love one another He gave us, 
who had also given us a law that we should love each other. Then, in another passage addressed to the 
same church, seeing that there now existed in some of its members the disposition which he had wished 
them to cultivate, he says, “We are bound to thank God always for you, brethren, as it is meet, because 
that your faith groweth exceedingly, and the charity of every one of you all toward each other aboundeth.” 


This he said lest they should make a boast of the great good which they were enjoying from God, as if they 
had it of their own mere selves. Because, then, your faith has so great a growth (this is the purport of his 
words), and the love of every one of you all toward each other so greatly abounds, we ought to thank God 
concerning you, but not to praise you, as if you possessed these gifts of yourselves. 


CHAPTER 39 
THE SPIRIT OF FEAR A GREAT GIFT OF GOD 


The apostle also says to Timothy, “For God hath not given to us the spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, 
and of a sound mind.” Now in respect of this passage of the apostle, we must be on our guard against 
supposing that we have not received the spirit of the fear of God, which is undoubtedly a great gift of God, 
and concerning which the prophet Isaiah says, “The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon thee, the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and piety, the spirit of 
the fear of the Lord.” It is not the fear with which Peter denied Christ that we have received the spirit of, 
but that fear concerning which Christ Himself says, “Fear Him who hath power to destroy both soul and 
body in hell; yea, I say unto you, Fear Him.” This, indeed, He said, lest we should deny Him from the same 
fear which shook Peter; for such cowardice he plainly wished to be removed from us when He, in the 
preceding passage, said, “Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have no more that they 
can do.” It is not of this fear that we have received the spirit, but of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind. And of this spirit the same Apostle Paul discourses to the Romans: “We glory in tribulations, 
knowing that tribulation worketh patience; and patience, experience; and experience, hope; and hope 
maketh not ashamed; because the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is 
given unto us.” Not by ourselves, therefore, but by the Holy Ghost which is given to us, does it come to 
pass that, through that very love, which he shows us to be the gift of God, tribulation does not do away 
with patience, but rather produces it. Again, he says to the Ephesians, “Peace be to the brethren, and love 
with faith.” Great blessings these! Let him tell us, however, whence they come. “From God the Father,” 
says he immediately afterwards, “and the Lord Jesus Christ.” These great blessings, therefore, are 
nothing else than God’s gifts to us. 


CHAPTER 40 [XIX.] 


THE IGNORANCE OF THE PELAGIANS IN MAINTAINING THAT THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE LAW COMES FROM GOD, 
BUT THAT LOVE COMES FROM OURSELVES 


It is no wonder that light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it not. In John’s Epistle 
the Light declares, “Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called the sons of God.” And in the Pelagian writings the darkness says, “Love comes to us of our own 
selves.” Now, if they only possessed the true, that is, Christian love, they would also know whence they 
obtained possession of it; even as the apostle knew when he said, “But we have received not the spirit of 
the world, but the Spirit which is of God, that we might know the things that are freely given to us of 
God.” John says, “God is love.” And thus the Pelagians affirm that they actually have God Himself, not 
from God, but from their own selves! and although they allow that we have the knowledge of the law from 
God, they will yet have it that love is from our very selves. Nor do they listen to the apostle when he says, 
“Knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth.” Now what can be more absurd, nay, what more insane and 
more alien from the very sacredness of love itself, than to maintain that from God proceeds the knowledge 
which, apart from love, puffs us up, while the love which prevents the possibility of this inflation of 
knowledge springs from ourselves? And again, when the apostle speaks of “the love of Christ as 
surpassing knowledge,” what can be more insane than to suppose that the knowledge which must be 
subordinated to love comes from God, while the love which surpasses knowledge comes from man? The 
true faith, however, and sound doctrine declare that both graces are from God; the Scripture says, “From 
His face cometh knowledge and understanding;” and another Scripture says, “Love is of God.” We read of 
“the Spirit of wisdom and understanding.” Also of “the Spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound mind.” 
But love is a greater gift than knowledge; for whenever a man has the gift of knowledge, love is necessary 
by the side of it, that he be not puffed up. For “love envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up.” 


CHAPTER 41 [XX.] 


THE WILLS OF MEN ARE SO MUCH IN THE POWER OF GOD, THAT HE CAN TURN THEM WHITHERSOEVER IT 
PLEASES HIM 


I think I have now discussed the point fully enough in opposition to those who vehemently oppose the 
grace of God, by which, however, the human will is not taken away, but changed from bad to good, and 
assisted when it is good. I think, too, that I have so discussed the subject, that it is not so much I myself as 
the inspired Scripture which has spoken to you, in the clearest testimonies of truth; and if this divine 
record be looked into carefully, it shows us that not only men’s good wills, which God Himself converts 
from bad ones, and, when converted by Him, directs to good actions and to eternal life, but also those 
which follow the world are so entirely at the disposal of God, that He turns them whithersoever He wills, 
and whensoever He wills,—to bestow kindness on some, and to heap punishment on others, as He Himself 


judges right by a counsel most secret to Himself, indeed, but beyond all doubt most righteous. For we find 
that some sins are even the punishment of other sins, as are those “vessels of wrath” which the apostle 
describes as “fitted to destruction;” as is also that hardening of Pharaoh, the purpose of which is said to 
be to set forth in him the power of God; as, again, is the flight of the Israelites from the face of the enemy 
before the city of Ai, for fear arose in their heart so that they fled, and this was done that their sin might 
be punished in the way it was right that it should be; by reason of which the Lord said to Joshua the son of 
Nun, “The children of Israel shall not be able to stand before the face of their enemies.” What is the 
meaning of, “They shall not be able to stand”? Now, why did they not stand by free will, but, with a will 
perplexed by fear, took to flight, were it not that God has the lordship even over men’s wills, and when He 
is angry turns to fear whomsoever He pleases? Was it not of their own will that the enemies of the 
children of Israel fought against the people of God, as led by Joshua, the son of Nun? And yet the 
Scripture says, “It was of the Lord to harden their hearts, that they should come against Israel in battle, 
that they might be exterminated.” And was it not likewise of his own will that the wicked son of Gera 
cursed King David? And yet what says David, full of true, and deep, and pious wisdom? What did he say to 
him who wanted to smite the reviler? “What,” said he, “have I to do with you, ye sons of Zeruiah? Let him 
alone and let him curse, because the Lord hath said unto him, Curse David. Who, then, shall say, 
Wherefore hast thou done so?” And then the inspired Scripture, as if it would confirm the king’s profound 
utterance by repeating it once more, tells us: “And David said to Abishai, and to all his servants, Behold, 
my son, which came forth from my bowels, seeketh my life: how much more may this Benjamite do it! Let 
him alone, and let him curse; for the Lord hath bidden him. It may be that the Lord will look on my 
humiliation, and will requite me good for his cursing this day.” Now what prudent reader will fail to 
understand in what way the Lord bade this profane man to curse David? It was not by a command that He 
bade him, in which case his obedience would be praiseworthy; but He inclined the man’s will, which had 
become debased by his own perverseness, to commit this sin, by His own just and secret judgment. 
Therefore it is said, “The Lord said unto him.” Now if this person had obeyed a command of God, he would 
have deserved to be praised rather than punished, as we know he was afterwards punished for this sin. 
Nor is the reason an obscure one why the Lord told him after this manner to curse David. “It may be,” 
said the humbled king, “that the Lord will look on my humiliation, and will requite me good for his cursing 
this day.” See, then, what proof we have here that God uses the hearts of even wicked men for the praise 
and assistance of the good. Thus did He make use of Judas when betraying Christ; thus did He make use 
of the Jews when they crucified Christ. And how vast the blessings which from these instances He has 
bestowed upon the nations that should believe in Him! He also uses our worst enemy, the devil himself, 
but in the best way, to exercise and try the faith and piety of good men,—not for Himself indeed, who 
knows all things before they come to pass, but for our sakes, for whom it was necessary that such a 
discipline should be gone through with us. Did not Absalom choose by his own will the counsel which was 
detrimental to him? And yet the reason of his doing so was that the Lord had heard his father’s prayer 
that it might be so. Wherefore the Scripture says that “the Lord appointed to defeat the good counsel of 
Ahithophel, to the intent that the Lord might bring all evils upon Absalom.” It called Ahithophel’s counsel 
“good,” because it was for the moment of advantage to his purpose. It was in favour of the son against his 
father, against whom he had rebelled; and it might have crushed him, had not the Lord defeated the 
counsel which Ahithophel had given, by acting on the heart of Absalom so that he rejected this counsel, 
and chose another which was not expedient for him. 


CHAPTER 42 [XX]] 


GOD DOES WHATSOEVER HE WILLS IN THE HEARTS OF EVEN WICKED MEN 


Who can help trembling at those judgments of God by which He does in the hearts of even wicked men 
whatsoever He wills, at the same time rendering to them according to their deeds? Rehoboam, the son of 
Solomon, rejected the salutary counsel of the old men, not to deal harshly with the people, and preferred 
listening to the words of the young men of his own age, by returning a rough answer to those to whom he 
should have spoken gently. Now whence arose such conduct, except from his own will? Upon this, 
however, the ten tribes of Israel revolted from him, and chose for themselves another king, even 
Jeroboam, that the will of God in His anger might be accomplished which He had predicted would come to 
pass. For what says the Scripture? “The king hearkened not unto the people; for the turning was from the 
Lord, that He might perform His saying, which the Lord spake to Ahijah the Shilonite concerning 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat.” All this, indeed, was done by the will of man, although the turning was from 
the Lord. Read the books of the Chronicles, and you will find the following passage in the second book: 
“Moreover, the Lord stirred up against Jehoram the spirit of the Philistines, and of the Arabians, that were 
neighbours to the Ethiopians; and they came up to the land of Judah, and ravaged it, and carried away all 
the substance which was found in the king’s house.” Here it is shown that God stirs up enemies to 
devastate the countries which He adjudges deserving of such chastisement. Still, did these Philistines and 
Arabians invade the land of Judah to waste it with no will of their own? Or were their movements so 
directed by their own will that the Scripture lies which tells us that “the Lord stirred up their spirit” to do 
all this? Both statements to be sure are true, because they both came by their own will, and yet the Lord 
stirred up their spirit; and this may also with equal truth be stated the other way: The Lord both stirred 
up their spirit, and yet they came of their own will. For the Almighty sets in motion even in the innermost 
hearts of men the movement of their will, so that He does through their agency whatsoever He wishes to 


perform through them,—even He who knows not how to will anything in unrighteousness. What, again, is 
the purport of that which the man of God said to King Amaziah: “Let not the army of Israel go with thee; 
for the Lord is not with Israel, even with all the children of Ephraim: for if thou shalt think to obtain with 
these, the Lord shall put thee to flight before thine enemies: for God hath power either to strengthen or to 
put to flight”? Now, how does the power of God help some in war by giving them confidence, and put 
others to flight by injecting fear into them, except it be that He who has made all things according to His 
own will, in heaven and on earth, also works in the hearts of men? We read also what Joash, king of Israel, 
said when he sent a message to Amaziah, king of Judah, who wanted to fight with him. After certain other 
words, he added, “Now tarry at home; why dost thou challenge me to thine hurt, that thou shouldest fall, 
even thou, and Judah with thee?” Then the Scripture has added this sequel: “But Amaziah would not hear; 
for it came of God, that he might be delivered into their hands, because they sought after the gods of 
Edom.” Behold, now, how God, wishing to punish the sin of idolatry, wrought this in this man’s heart, with 
whom He was indeed justly angry, not to listen to sound advice, but to despise it, and go to the battle, in 
which he with his army was routed. God says by the prophet Ezekiel, “If the prophet be deceived when he 
hath spoken a thing, I the Lord have deceived that prophet: I will stretch out my hand upon him, and will 
destroy him from the midst of my people Israel.” Then there is the book of Esther, who was a woman of 
the people of Israel, and in the land of their captivity became the wife of the foreign King Ahasuerus. In 
this book it is written, that, being driven by necessity to interpose in behalf of her people, whom the king 
had ordered to be slain in every part of his dominions, she prayed to the Lord. So strongly was she urged 
by the necessity of the case, that she even ventured into the royal presence without the king’s command, 
and contrary to her own custom. Now observe what the Scripture says: “He looked at her like a bull in the 
vehemence of his indignation; and the queen was afraid, and her colour changed as she fainted; and she 
bowed herself upon the head of her delicate maiden which went before her. But God turned the king, and 
transformed his indignation into gentleness.” The Scripture says in the Proverbs of Solomon, “Even as the 
rush of water, so is the heart of a king in God’s hand; He will turn it in whatever way He shall choose.” 
Again, in the 104th Psalm, in reference to the Egyptians, one reads what God did to them: “And He turned 
their heart to hate His people, to deal subtilly with His servants.” Observe, likewise, what is written in the 
letters of the apostles. In the Epistle of Paul, the Apostle, to the Romans occur these words: “Wherefore 
God gave them up to uncleanness, through the lusts of their own hearts;” and a little afterwards: “For this 
cause God gave them up unto vile affections;” again, in the next passage: “And even as they did not like to 
retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do those things which are not 
convenient.” So also in his second Epistle to the Thessalonians, the apostle says of sundry persons, 
“Inasmuch as they received not the love of the truth, that they might be saved; therefore also God shall 
send them strong delusion, that they should believe a lie; that they all might be judged who believed not 
the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” 


CHAPTER 43 


GOD OPERATES ON MEN’S HEARTS TO INCLINE THEIR WILLS WHITHERSOEVER HE PLEASES 


From these statements of the inspired word, and from similar passages which it would take too long to 
quote in full, it is, I think, sufficiently clear that God works in the hearts of men to incline their wills 
whithersoever He wills, whether to good deeds according to His mercy, or to evil after their own deserts; 
His own judgment being sometimes manifest, sometimes secret, but always righteous. This ought to be 
the fixed and immoveable conviction of your heart, that there is no unrighteousness with God. Therefore, 
whenever you read in the Scriptures of Truth, that men are led aside, or that their hearts are blunted and 
hardened by God, never doubt that some ill deserts of their own have first occurred, so that they justly 
suffer these things. Thus you will not run counter to that proverb of Solomon: “The foolishness of a man 
perverteth his ways, yet he blameth God in his heart.” Grace, however, is not bestowed according to men’s 
deserts; otherwise grace would be no longer grace. For grace is so designated because it is given 
gratuitously. Now if God is able, either through the agency of angels (whether good ones or evil), or in any 
other way whatever, to operate in the hearts even of the wicked, in return for their deserts,—whose 
wickedness was not made by Him, but was either derived originally from Adam, or increased by their own 
will,—what is there to wonder at if, through the Holy Spirit, He works good in the hearts of the elect, who 
has wrought it that their hearts become good instead of evil? 


CHAPTER 44 [XXII.] 
GRATUITOUS GRACE EXEMPLIFIED IN INFANTS 


Men, however, may suppose that there are certain good deserts which they think are precedent to 
justification through God’s grace; all the while failing to see, when they express such an opinion, that they 
do nothing else than deny grace. But, as I have already remarked, let them suppose what they like 
respecting the case of adults, in the case of infants, at any rate, the Pelagians find no means of answering 
the difficulty. For these in receiving grace have no will; from the influence of which they can pretend to 
any precedent merit. We see, moreover, how they cry and struggle when they are baptized, and feel the 
divine sacraments. Such conduct would, of course, be charged against them as a great impiety, if they 
already had free will in use; and notwithstanding this, grace cleaves to them even in their resisting 


struggles. But most certainly there is no prevenient merit, otherwise the grace would be no longer grace. 
Sometimes, too, this grace is bestowed upon the children of unbelievers, when they happen by some 
means or other to fall, by reason of God’s secret providence, into the hands of pious persons; but, on the 
other hand, the children of believers fail to obtain grace, some hindrance occurring to prevent the 
approach of help to rescue them in their danger. These things, no doubt, happen through the secret 
providence of God, whose judgments are unsearchable, and His ways past finding out. These are the 
words of the apostle; and you should observe what he had previously said, to lead him to add such a 
remark. He was discoursing about the Jews and Gentiles, when he wrote to the Romans—themselves 
Gentiles—to this effect: “For as ye, in times past, have not believed God, yet have now obtained mercy 
through their unbelief; even so have these also now not believed, that through your mercy they also may 
obtain mercy; for God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that He might have mercy upon all.” Now, after 
he had thought upon what he said, full of wonder at the certain truth of his own assertion, indeed, but 
astonished at its great depth, how God concluded all in unbelief that He might have mercy upon all,—as if 
doing evil that good might come,—he at once exclaimed, and said, “O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding out!” 
Perverse men, who do not reflect upon these unsearchable judgments and untraceable ways, indeed, but 
are ever prone to censure, being unable to understand, have supposed the apostle to say, and censoriously 
gloried over him for saying, “Let us do evil, that good may come!” God forbid that the apostle should say 
so! But men, without understanding, have thought that this was in fact said, when they heard these words 
of the apostle: “Moreover, the law entered, that the offence might abound; but where sin abounded, grace 
did much more abound.” But grace, indeed, effects this purpose—that good works should now be wrought 
by those who previously did evil; not that they should persevere in evil courses and suppose that they are 
recompensed with good. Their language, therefore, ought not to be: “Let us do evil, that good may come;” 
but: “We have done evil, and good has come; let us henceforth do good, that in the future world we may 
receive good for good, who in the present life are receiving good for evil.” Wherefore it is written in the 
Psalm, “I will sing of mercy and judgment unto Thee, O Lord.” When the Son of man, therefore, first came 
into the world, it was not to judge the world, but that the world through Him might be saved. And this 
dispensation was for mercy; by and by, however, He will come for judgment—to judge the quick and the 
dead. And yet even in this present time salvation itself does not eventuate without judgment—although it 
be a hidden one; therefore He says, “For judgment I am come into this world, that they which see not may 
see, and that they which see may be made blind.” 


CHAPTER 45 [XXIII] 


THE REASON WHY ONE PERSON IS ASSISTED BY GRACE, AND ANOTHER IS NOT HELPED, MUST BE REFERRED TO 
THE SECRET JUDGMENTS OF GOD 


You must refer the matter, then, to the hidden determinations of God, when you see, in one and the same 
condition, such as all infants unquestionably have,—who derive their hereditary evil from Adam,—that one 
is assisted so as to be baptized, and another is not assisted, so that he dies in his very bondage; and again, 
that one baptized person is left and forsaken in his present life, who God foreknew would be ungodly, 
while another baptized person is taken away from this life, “lest that wickedness should alter his 
understanding;” and be sure that you do not in such cases ascribe unrighteousness or unwisdom to God, 
in whom is the very fountain of righteousness and wisdom, but, as I have exhorted you from the 
commencement of this treatise, “whereto you have already attained, walk therein,” and “even this shall 
God reveal unto you,”—if not in this life, yet certainly in the next, “for there is nothing covered that shall 
not be revealed.” When, therefore, you hear the Lord say, “I the Lord have deceived that prophet,” and 
likewise what the apostle says: “He hath mercy on whom He will have mercy, and whom He will He 
hardeneth,” believe that, in the case of him whom He permits to be deceived and hardened, his evil deeds 
have deserved the judgment; whilst in the case of him to whom He shows mercy, you should loyally and 
unhesitatingly recognise the grace of the God who “rendereth not evil for evil; but contrariwise blessing.” 
Nor should you take away from Pharaoh free will, because in several passages God says, “I have hardened 
Pharaoh,” or,” I have hardened or I will harden Pharaoh’s heart;” for it does not by any means follow that 
Pharaoh did not, on this account, harden his own heart. For this, too, is said of him, after the removal of 
the fly-plague from the Egyptians, in these words of the Scripture: “And Pharaoh hardened his heart at 
this time also; neither would he let the people go.” Thus it was that both God hardened him by His just 
judgment, and Pharaoh by his own free will. Be ye then well assured that your labour will never be in vain, 
if, setting before you a good purpose, you persevere in it to the last. For God, who fails to render, 
according to their deeds, only to those whom He liberates, will then “recompense every man according to 
his works.” God will, therefore, certainly recompense both evil for evil, because He is just; and good for 
evil, because He is good; and good for good, because He is good and just; only, evil for good He will never 
recompense, because He is not unjust. He will, therefore, recompense evil for evil—punishment for 
unrighteousness; and He will recompense good for evil—grace for unrighteousness; and He will 
recompense good for good—grace for grace. 


CHAPTER 46 [XXIV.] 
UNDERSTANDING AND WISDOM MUST BE SOUGHT FROM GOD 


Peruse attentively this treatise, and if you understand it, give God the praise; but where you fail to 
understand it, pray for understanding, for God will give you understanding. Remember what the 
Scriptures say: “If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not; and it shall be given to him.” Wisdom itself cometh down from above, as the Apostle 
James himself tells us. There is, however, another wisdom, which you must repel from you, and pray 
against its remaining in you; this the same apostle expressed his detestation of when he said, “But if ye 
have bitter envying and strife in your hearts, . . . this is not the wisdom which descendeth from above, but 
is earthly, sensual, devilish. For wherever there is envying and strife, there is also confusion, and every 
evil work. But the wisdom which is from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be 
entreated, full of mercy and good works, without partiality, and without hypocrisy.” What blessing, then, 
will that man not have who has prayed for this wisdom and obtained it of the Lord? And from this you may 
understand what grace is; because if this wisdom were of ourselves, it would not be from above; nor 
would it be an object to be asked for of the God who created us. Brethren, pray ye for us also, that we may 
live “soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world; looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious 
appearing of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” to whom belong the honour, and the glory, and the 
kingdom, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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BOOK II. CHAP. 67, ON THE FOLLOWING TREATISE, “DE CORREPTIONE ET GRATIA.” 


I Wrote again to the same persons another treatise, which I entitled On Rebuke and Grace, because I had 
been told that some one there had said that no man ought to be rebuked for not doing God’s 
commandments, but that prayer only should be made on his behalf, that he may do them. This book begins 
on this wise, “I have read your letters, dearly beloved brother Valentine.” 


A TREATISE ON REBUKE AND GRACE 


In the beginning the writer sets forth what is the Catholic faith concerning law, concerning free will, and 
concerning grace. He teaches that the grace of God by Jesus Christ is that by which alone men are 
delivered from evil, and without which they do absolutely no good; and this not only by the fact that it 
points out what is to be done, but that it also supplies the means of doing it with love, since God bestows 
on men the inspiration of a good will and deed. He teaches that the rebuke of evil men who have not 
received this grace is neither unjust—since they are evil by their own will—nor useless, although it must 
be confessed that it is only by God’s agency that it can avail. That perseverance in good is truly a great 
gift of God, but that still the rebuke of one who has not persevered must not on that account be neglected; 
and that if a man who has not received this gift should relapse of his own will into sin, he is not only 
deserving of rebuke, but if he should continue in evil until his death, he is moreover worthy of eternal 
damnation. That it is inscrutable why one should receive this gift and another should not receive it. That 
of those who are predestinated none can perish. And that the perseverance, which all do not receive who 
are here called children of God, is constantly given to all those who are truly children by God’s 
foreknowledge and predestination. He answers the question which suggests itself concerning Adam—in 
what way he sinned by not persevering, since he did not receive perseverance. He shows that such 
assistance was at the first given to him, as that without it he could not continue if he would, not as that 
with it it must result that he would. But that now through Christ is given us not only such help as that 
without it we cannot continue even if we will, but moreover such and so great as that by it we will. He 
proves that the number of the predestinated, to whom a gift of this kind is appropriated, is certain, and 
can neither be increased nor diminished. And since it is unknown who belongs to that number, and who 
does not, that medicinal rebuke must be applied to all who sin, lest they should either themselves perish, 
or be the ruin of others. Finally, he concludes that neither is rebuke prohibited by grace, nor is grace 
denied by rebuke. 


CHAPTER 1 [I.] 
INTRODUCTORY 


I Have read your letter—Valentine, my dearly beloved brother, and you who are associated with him in the 
service of God—which your Love sent by brother Florus and those who came to us with him; and I gave 
God thanks that I have known your peace in the Lord and agreement in the truth and ardour in love, by 
your discourse delivered to us. But that an enemy has striven among you to the subversion of some, has, 
by the mercy of God and His marvellous goodness in turning his arts to the advantage of His servants, 
rather availed to this result, that while none of you were cast down for the worse, some were built up for 
the better. There is therefore no need to reconsider again and again all that I have already transmitted to 
you, sufficiently argued out in a lengthy treatise; for your replies indicate how you have received this. 
Nevertheless, do not in any wise suppose that, when once read, it can have become sufficiently well 
known to you. Therefore if you desire to have it exceedingly productive, do not count it a grievance by re- 
perusal to make it thoroughly familiar; so that you may most accurately know what and what kind of 


questions they are, for the solution and satisfaction of which there arises an authority not human but 
divine, from which we ought not to depart if we desire to attain to the point whither we are tending. 


CHAPTER 2 
THE CATHOLIC FAITH CONCERNING LAW, GRACE, AND FREE WILL 


Now the Lord Himself not only shows us what evil we should shun, and what good we should do, which is 
all that the letter of the law is able to effect; but He moreover helps us that we may shun evil and do good, 
which none can do without the Spirit of grace; and if this be wanting, the law comes in merely to make us 
guilty and to slay us. It is on this account that the apostle says, “The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth 
life.” He, then, who lawfully uses the law learns therein evil and good, and, not trusting in his own 
strength, flees to grace, by the help of which he may shun evil and do good. But who is there who flees to 
grace except when “the steps of a man are ordered by the Lord, and He shall determine his way”? And 
thus also to desire the help of grace is the beginning of grace; of which, says he, “And I said, Now I have 
begun; this is the change of the right hand of the Most High.” It is to be confessed, therefore, that we 
have free choice to do both evil and good; but in doing evil every one is free from righteousness and a 
servant of sin, while in doing good no one can be free, unless he have been made free by Him who said, “If 
the Son shall make you free, then you shall be free indeed.” Neither is it thus, that when any one has been 
made free from the dominion of sin, he no longer needs the help of his Deliverer; but rather thus, that 
hearing from Him, “Without me ye can do nothing,” he himself also says to Him, “Be thou my helper! 
Forsake me not.” I rejoice that I have found in our brother Florus also this faith, which without doubt is 
the true and prophetical and apostolical and catholic faith; whence those are the rather to be corrected— 
whom indeed I now think to have been corrected by the favour of God—who did not understand him. 


CHAPTER 3 [II.] 
WHAT THE GRACE OF GOD THROUGH JESUS CHRIST IS 


For the grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord must be apprehended,—as that by which alone men 
are delivered from evil, and without which they do absolutely no good thing, whether in thought, or will 
and affection, or in action; not only in order that they may know, by the manifestation of that grace, what 
should be done, but moreover in order that, by its enabling, they may do with love what they know. 
Certainly the apostle asked for this inspiration of good will and work on behalf of those to whom he said, 
“Now we pray to God that ye do no evil, not that we should appear approved, but that ye should do that 
which is good.” Who can hear this and not awake and confess that we have it from the Lord God that we 
turn aside from evil and do good?—since the apostle indeed says not, We admonish, we teach, we exhort, 
we rebuke; but he says, “We pray to God that ye do no evil, but that ye should do that which is good.” And 
yet he was also in the habit of speaking to them, and doing all those things which I have mentioned,—he 
admonished, he taught, he exhorted, he rebuked. But he knew that all these things which he was doing in 
the way of planting and watering openly were of no avail unless He who giveth the increase in secret 
should give heed to his prayer on their behalf. Because, as the same teacher of the Gentiles says, “Neither 
is he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase.” 


CHAPTER 4 
THE CHILDREN OF GOD ARE LED BY THE SPIRIT OF GOD 


Let those, therefore, not deceive themselves who ask, “Wherefore is it preached and prescribed to us that 
we should turn away from evil and do good, if it is not we that do this, but God who worketh in us to will 
and to do it’?” But let them rather understand that if they are the children of God, they are led by the 
Spirit of God to do that which should be done; and when they have done it, let them give thanks to Him by 
whom they act. For they are acted upon that they may act, not that they may themselves do nothing; and 
in addition to this, it is shown them what they ought to do, so that when they have done it as it ought to be 
done—that is, with the love and the delight of righteousness—they may rejoice in having received “the 
sweetness which the Lord has given, that their land should yield her increase.” But when they do not act, 
whether by not doing at all or by not doing from love, let them pray that what as yet they have not, they 
may receive. For what shall they have which they shall not receive? or what have they which they have not 
received? 


CHAPTER 5 [III.] 
REBUKE MUST NOT BE NEGLECTED 


“Then,” say they, “let those who are over us only prescribe to us what we ought to do, and pray for us that 
we may do it; but let them not rebuke and censure us if we should not do it.” Certainly let all be done, 
since the teachers of the churches, the apostles, were in the habit of doing all,—as well prescribing what 
things should be done, as rebuking if they were not done, and praying that they might be done. The 
apostle prescribes, saying, “Let all your things be done with love.” He rebukes, saying, “Now therefore 


there is utterly a fault among you, because ye have judgments among yourselves. For why do ye not rather 
suffer wrong? Why are ye not rather defrauded? Nay, ye do wrong and defraud; and that, your brethren. 
Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not possess the kingdom of God?” Let us hear him also praying: 
“And the Lord,” says he, “multiply you, and make you to abound in love one towards another and towards 
all men.” He prescribes, that love should be maintained; he rebukes, because love is not maintained; he 
prays, that love may abound. O man! learn by his precept what you ought to have; learn by his rebuke that 
it is by your own fault that you have it not; learn by his prayer whence you may receive what you desire to 
have. 


CHAPTER 6 [IV.] 
OBJECTIONS TO THE USE OF REBUKE 


“How,” says he, “is it my fault that I have not what I have not received from Him, when unless it is given 
by Him, there is no other at all whence such and so great a gift can be had?” Suffer me a little, my 
brethren, not as against you whose heart is right with God, but as against those who mind earthly things, 
or as against those human modes of thinking themselves, to contend for the truth, of the heavenly and 
divine grace. For they who say this are such as in their wicked works are unwilling to be rebuked by those 
who proclaim this grace. “Prescribe to me what I shall do, and if I should do it, give thanks to God for me 
who has given me to do it; but if I do it not, I must not be rebuked, but He must be besought to give what 
He has not given; that is, that very believing love of God and of my neighbour by which His precepts are 
observed. Pray, then, for me that I may receive this, and may by its means do freely and with good will 
that which He commands. But I should be justly rebuked if by my own fault I had it not; that is, if I myself 
could give it to myself, or could receive it, and did not do so, or if He should give it and I should be 
unwilling to receive it. But since even the will itself is prepared by the Lord, why dust thou rebuke me 
because thou seeest me unwilling to do His precepts, and dust not rather ask Him Himself to work in me 
the will also?” 


CHAPTER 7 [V.] 
THE NECESSITY AND ADVANTAGE OF REBUKE 


To this we answer: Whoever you are that do not the commandments of God that are already known to you, 
and do not wish to be rebuked, you must be rebuked even for that very reason that you do not wish to be 
rebuked. For you do not wish that your faults should be pointed out to you; you do not wish that they 
should be touched, and that such a useful pain should be caused you that you may seek the Physician; you 
do not desire to be shown to yourself, that, when you see yourself to be deformed, you may wish for the 
Reformer, and may supplicate Him that you may not continue in that repulsiveness. For it is your fault that 
you are evil; and it is a greater fault to be unwilling to be rebuked because you are evil, as if faults should 
either be praised, or regarded with indifference so as neither to be praised nor blamed, or as if, indeed, 
the dread, or the shame, or the mortification of the rebuked man were of no avail, or were of any other 
avail in healthfully stimulating, except to cause that He who is good may be besought, and so out of evil 
men who are rebuked may make good men who may be praised. For what he who will not be rebuked 
desires to be done for him, when he says, “Pray for me rather,”—he must be rebuked for that very reason 
that he may himself also do for himself; because that mortification with which he is dissatisfied with 
himself when he feels the sting of rebuke, stirs him up to a desire for more earnest prayer, that, by God’s 
mercy, he may be aided by the increase of love, and cease to do things which are shameful and mortifying, 
and do things praiseworthy and gladdening. This is the benefit of rebuke that is wholesomely applied, 
sometimes with greater, sometimes with less severity, in accordance with the diversity of sins; and it is 
then wholesome when the supreme Physician looks. For it is of no profit unless when it makes a man 
repent of his sin. And who gives this but He who looked upon the Apostle Peter when he denied, and made 
him weep? Whence also the Apostle Paul, after he said that they were to be rebuked with moderation who 
thought otherwise, immediately added, “Lest perchance God give them repentance, to the acknowledging 
of the truth, and they recover themselves out of the snares of the devil.” 


CHAPTER 8 
FURTHER REPLIES TO THOSE WHO OBJECT TO REBUKE 


But wherefore do they, who are unwilling be rebuked, say, “Only prescribe to me, and pray for me that I 
may do what you prescribe?” Why do they not rather, in accordance with their own evil inclination, reject 
these things also, and say, “I wish you neither to prescribe to me, nor to pray for me”? For what man is 
shown to have prayed for Peter, that God should give him the repentance wherewith he bewailed the 
denial of his Lord? What man instructed Paul in the divine precepts which pertain to the Christian faith? 
When, therefore, he was heard preaching the gospel, and saying, “For I certify you, brethren, that the 
gospel which was preached of me is not after man. For I neither received it from man, nor did I learn it, 
but by the revelation of Jesus Christ,”—would it be replied to him: “Why are you troubling us to receive 
and to learn from you that which you have not received nor learnt from man? He who gave to you is able 
also to give to us in like manner as to you.” Moreover, if they dare not say this, but suffer the gospel to be 


preached to them by man, although it cannot be given to man by man, let them concede also that they 
ought to be rebuked by those who are set over them, by whom Christian grace is preached; although it is 
not denied that God is able, even when no man rebukes, to correct whom He will, and to lead him on to 
the wholesome mortification of repentance by the most hidden and mighty power of His medicine. And as 
we are not to cease from prayer on behalf of those whom we desire to be corrected,—even although 
without any man’s prayer on behalf of Peter, the Lord looked upon him and caused him to bewail his sin,— 
so we must not neglect rebuke, although God can make those whom He will to be corrected, even when 
not rebuked. But a man then profits by rebuke when He pities and aids who makes those whom He will to 
profit even without rebuke. But wherefore these are called to be reformed in one way, those in another 
way, and others in still another way, after different and innumerable manners, be it far from us to assert 
that it is the business of the clay to judge, but of the potter. 


CHAPTER 9 [VI] 


WHY THEY MAY JUSTLY BE REBUKED WHO DO NOT OBEY GOD, ALTHOUGH THEY HAVE NOT YET RECEIVED THE 
GRACE OF OBEDIENCE 


“The apostle says,” say they, “For who maketh thee to differ? And what hast thou that thou hast not 
received? Now also if thou hast received it, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received it?’ Why, 
then, are we rebuked, censured, reproved, accused? What do we do, we who have not received?” They 
who say this wish to appear without blame in respect of their not obeying God, because assuredly 
obedience itself is His gift; and that gift must of necessity be in him in whom dwells love, which without 
doubt is of God, and the Father gives it to His children. “This,” say they, “we have not received. Why, then, 
are we rebuked, as if we were able to give it to ourselves, and of our own choice would not give it?” And 
they do not observe that, if they are not yet regenerated, the first reason why, when they are reproached 
because they are disobedient to God, they ought to be dissatisfied with themselves is, that God made man 
upright from the beginning of the human creation, and there is no unrighteousness with God. And thus 
the first depravity, whereby God is not obeyed, is of man, because, falling by his own evil will from the 
rectitude in which God at first made him, he became depraved. Is, then, that depravity not to be rebuked 
in a man because it is not peculiar to him who is rebuked, but is common to all? Nay, let that also be 
rebuked in individuals, which is common to all. For the circumstance that none is altogether free from it is 
no reason why it should not attach to each man. Those original sins, indeed, are said to be the sins of 
others, because individuals derived them from their parents; but they are not unreasonably said to be our 
own also, because in that one, as the apostle says, all have sinned. Let, then, the damnable source be 
rebuked, that from the mortification of rebuke may spring the will of regeneration,—if, indeed, he who is 
rebuked is a child of promise,—in order that, by the noise of the rebuke sounding and lashing from 
without, God may by His hidden inspiration work in him from within to will also. If, however, being already 
regenerate and justified, he relapses of his own will into an evil life, assuredly he cannot say, “I have not 
received,” because of his own free choice to evil he has lost the grace of God, that he had received. And if, 
stung with compunction by rebuke, he wholesomely bewails, and returns to similar good works, or even 
better, certainly here most manifestly appears the advantage of rebuke. But yet for rebuke by the agency 
of man to avail, whether it be of love or not, depends only upon God. 


CHAPTER 10 
ALL PERSEVERANCE IS GOD’S GIFT 


Is such an one as is unwilling to be rebuked still able to say, “What have I done,—I who have not 
received?” when it appears plainly that he has received, and by his own fault has lost that which he has 
received? “I am able,” says he, “I am altogether able,—when you reprove me for having of my own will 
relapsed from a good life into a bad one,—still to say, What have I done,—I who have not received? For I 
have received faith, which worketh by love, but I have not received perseverance therein to the end. Will 
any one dare to say that this perseverance is not the gift of God, and that so great a possession as this is 
ours in such wise that if any one have it the apostle could not say to him, For what hast thou which thou 
hast not received?’ since he has this in such a manner as that he has not received it?” To this, indeed, we 
are not able to deny, that perseverance in good, progressing even to the end, is also a great gift of God; 
and that it exists not save it come from Him of whom it is written, “Every best gift and every perfect gift is 
from above, coming down from the Father of lights.” But the rebuke of him who has not persevered must 
not on that account be neglected, “lest God perchance give unto him repentance, and he recover from the 
snares of the devil;” since to the usefulness of rebuke the apostle has subjoined this decision, saying, as I 
have above mentioned, “Rebuking with moderation those that think differently, lest at any time God give 
them repentance.” For if we should say that such a perseverance, so laudable and so blessed, is man’s in 
such wise as that he has it not from God, we first of all make void that which the Lord says to Peter: “I 
have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not.” For what did He ask for him, but perseverance to the end? 
And assuredly, if a man could have this from man, it should not have been asked from God. Then when the 
apostle says, “Now we pray to God that ye do no evil,” beyond a doubt he prays to God on their behalf for 
perseverance. For certainly he does not “do no evil” who forsakes good, and, not persevering in good, 
turns to the evil, from which he ought to turn aside. In that place, moreover, where he says, “I thank my 
God in every remembrance of you, always in every prayer of mine for you all making quest with joy for 


your fellowship in the gospel from the first day until now, being confident of this very thing, that He who 
has begun a good work in you will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ,”—what else does he promise to 
them from the mercy of God than perseverance in good to the end? And again where he says, “Epaphras 
saluteth you, who is one of you, a servant of Christ Jesus, always striving for you in prayer, that you may 
stand perfect and fulfilled in all the will of God,”—what is “that you may stand” but “that you may 
persevere”? Whence it was said of the devil, “He stood not in the truth;” because he was there, but he did 
not continue. For assuredly those were already standing in the faith. And when we pray that he who 
stands may stand, we do not pray for anything else than that he may persevere. Jude the apostle, again, 
when he says, “Now unto Him that is able to keep you without offence, and to establish you before the 
presence of His glory, immaculate in joy,” does he not most manifestly show that perseverance in good 
unto the end is God’s gift? For what but a good perseverance does He give who preserves without offence 
that He may place before the presence of His glory immaculate in joy? What is it, moreover, that we read 
in the Acts of the Apostles: “And when the Gentiles heard, they rejoiced and received the word of the 
Lord; and as many as were ordained to eternal life believed”? Who could be ordained to eternal life save 
by the gift of perseverance? And when we read, “He that shall persevere unto the end shall be saved;” 
with what salvation but eternal? And when, in the Lord’s Prayer, we say to God the Father, “Hallowed be 
Thy name,” what do we ask but that His name may be hallowed in us? And as this is already accomplished 
by means of the laver of regeneration, why is it daily asked by believers, except that we may persevere in 
that which is already done in us? For the blessed Cyprian also understands this in this manner, inasmuch 
as, in his exposition of the same prayer, he says: “We say, Hallowed be Thy name,’ not that we wish for 
God that He may be hallowed by our prayers, but that we ask of God that His name may be hallowed in 
us. But by whom is God hallowed; since He Himself hallows? Well, because He said, Be ye holy, since I 
also am holy;’ we ask and entreat that we who have been hallowed in baptism may persevere in that 
which we have begun to be.” Behold the most glorious martyr is of this opinion, that what in these words 
Christ’s faithful people are daily asking is, that they may persevere in that which they have begun to be. 
And no one need doubt, but that whosoever prays from the Lord that he may persevere in good, confesses 
thereby that such perseverance is His gift. 


CHAPTER 11 [VII] 


THEY WHO HAVE NOT RECEIVED THE GIFT OF PERSEVERANCE, AND HAVE RELAPSED INTO MORTAL SIN AND 
HAVE DIED THEREIN, MUST RIGHTEOUSLY BE CONDEMNED 


If, then, these things be so, we still rebuke those, and reasonably rebuke them, who, although they were 
living well, have not persevered therein; because they have of their own will been changed from a good to 
an evil life, and on that account are worthy of rebuke; and if rebuke should be of no avail to them, and 
they should persevere in their ruined life until death, they are also worthy of divine condemnation for 
ever. Neither shall they excuse themselves, saying,—as now they say, “Wherefore are we rebuked?”—so 
then, “Wherefore are we condemned, since indeed, that we might return from good to evil, we did not 
receive that perseverance by which we should abide in good?” They shall by no means deliver themselves 
by this excuse from righteous condemnation. For if, according to the word of truth, no one is delivered 
from the condemnation which was incurred through Adam except through the faith of Jesus Christ, and 
yet from this condemnation they shall not deliver themselves who shall be able to say that they have not 
heard the gospel of Christ, on the ground that “faith cometh by hearing,” how much less shall they deliver 
themselves who shall say, “We have not received perseverance!” For the excuse of those who say, “We 
have not received hearing,” seems more equitable than that of those who say, “We have not received 
perseverance;” since it may be said, O man, in that which thou hadst heard and kept, in that thou 
mightest persevere if thou wouldest; but in no wise can it be said, That which thou hadst not heard thou 
mightest believe if thou wouldest. 


CHAPTER 12 


THEY WHO HAVE NOT RECEIVED PERSEVERANCE ARE NOT DISTINGUISHED FROM THE MASS OF THOSE THAT 
ARE LOST 


And, consequently, both those who have not heard the gospel, and those who, having heard it and been 
changed by it for the better, have not received perseverance, and those who, having heard the gospel, 
have refused to come to Christ, that is, to believe on Him, since He Himself says, “No man cometh unto 
me, except it were given him of my Father,” and those who by their tender age were unable to believe, but 
might be absolved from original sin by the sole laver of regeneration, and yet have not received this laver, 
and have perished in death: are not made to differ from that lump which it is plain is condemned, as all go 
from one into condemnation. Some are made to differ, however, not by their own merits, but by the grace 
of the Mediator; that is to say, they are justified freely in the blood of the second Adam. Therefore, when 
we hear, “For who maketh thee to differ? and what hast thou that thou hast not received? Now, if thou 
hast received it, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received it?” we ought to understand that from 
that mass of perdition which originated through the first Adam, no one can be made to differ except he 
who has this gift, which whosoever has, has received by the grace of the Saviour. And this apostolical 
testimony is so great, that the blessed Cyprian writing to Quirinus put it in the place of a title, when he 
says, “That we must boast in nothing, since nothing is our own.” 


CHAPTER 13 


ELECTION IS OF GRACE, NOT OF MERIT 


Whosoever, then, are made to differ from that original condemnation by such bounty of divine grace, there 
is no doubt but that for such it is provided that they should hear the gospel, and when they hear they 
believe, and in the faith which worketh by love they persevere unto the end; and if, perchance, they 
deviate from the way, when they are rebuked they are amended and some of them, although they may not 
be rebuked by men, return into the path which they had left; and some who have received grace in any 
age whatever are withdrawn from the perils of this life by swiftness of death. For He worketh all these 
things in them who made them vessels of mercy, who also elected them in His Son before the foundation 
of the world by the election of grace: “And if by grace, then is it no more of works, otherwise grace is no 
more grace.” For they were not so called as not to be elected, in respect of which it is said, “For many are 
called but few are elected;” but because they were called according to the purpose, they are of a certainty 
also elected by the election, as it is said, of grace, not of any precedent merits of theirs, because to them 
grace is all merit. 


CHAPTER 14 
NONE OF THE ELECT AND PREDESTINATED CAN PERISH 


Of such says the apostle, “We know that to those that love God He worketh together all things for good, to 
them who are called according to His purpose; because those whom He before foreknew, He also did 
predestinate to be conformed to the image of His Son, that He might be the first-born among many 
brethren. Moreover, whom He did predestinate, them He also called; and whom He called, them He also 
justified; and whom He justified, them He also glorified.” Of these no one perishes, because all are 
elected. And they are elected because they were called according to the purpose—the purpose, however, 
not their own, but God’s; of which He elsewhere says, “That the purpose of God according to election 
might stand, not of works, but of Him that calleth, it was said unto her that the elder shall serve the 
younger.” And in another place he says, “Not according to our works, but according to His own purpose 
and grace.” When, therefore, we hear, “Moreover, whom He did predestinate, them He also called,” we 
ought to acknowledge that they were called according to His purpose; since He thence began, saying, “He 
worketh together all things for good to those who are called according to His purpose,” and then added, 
“Because those whom He before foreknew, He also did predestinate, to be conformed to the image of His 
Son, that He might be the first-born among many brethren.” And to these promises He added, “Moreover, 
whom He did predestinate, them He also called.” He wishes these, therefore, to be understood whom He 
called according to His purpose, lest any among them should be thought to be called and not elected, on 
account of that sentence of the Lord’s: “Many the called but few are elected.” For whoever are elected are 
without doubt also called; but not whosoever are called are as a consequence elected. Those, then, are 
elected, as has often been said, who are called according to the purpose, who also are predestinated and 
foreknown. If any one of these perishes, God is mistaken; but none of them perishes, because God is not 
mistaken. If any one of these perish, God is overcome by human sin; but none of them perishes, because 
God is overcome by nothing. Moreover, they are elected to reign with Christ, not as Judas was elected, to 
a work for which he was fitted. Because he was chosen by Him who well knew how to make use even of 
wicked men, so that even by his damnable deed that venerable work, for the sake of which He Himself 
had come, might be accomplished. When, therefore, we hear, “Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of 
you is a devil?” we ought to understand that the rest were elected by mercy, but he by judgment; those to 
obtain His kingdom, he to shed His blood! 


CHAPTER 15 
PERSEVERANCE IS GIVEN TO THE END 


Rightly follows the word to the kingdom of the elect: “If God be for us, who can be against us? He that 
spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how has He not also with Him given us all 
things? Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect? God who justifieth? Who condemneth? Christ 
who died? yea, rather who rose again also, who is at the right hand of God, who also soliciteth on our 
behalf?” And of how stedfast a perseverance even to the end they have received the gift, let them follow 
on to say: “Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? As it is written, Because for thy sake we are killed all the day 
long, we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. But in all these things we are more than conquerors, 
through Him that hath loved us. For I am certain, that neither death, nor life, nor angel, nor principality, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor power, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


CHAPTER 16 


WHOSOEVER DO NOT PERSEVERE ARE NOT DISTINGUISHED FROM THE MASS OF PERDITION BY 
PREDESTINATION 


Such as these were they who were signified to Timothy, where, when it had been said that Hymenaeus 
and Philetus had subverted the faith of some, it is presently added, “Nevertheless the foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seal, The Lord has known them that are His.” The faith of these, which worketh 
by love, either actually does not fail at all, or, if there are any whose faith fails, it is restored before their 
life is ended, and the iniquity which had intervened is done away, and perseverance even to the end is 
allotted to them. But they who are not to persevere, and who shall so fall away from Christian faith and 
conduct that the end of this life shall find them in that case, beyond all doubt are not to be reckoned in the 
number of these, even in that season wherein they are living well and piously. For they are not made to 
differ from that mass of perdition by the foreknowledge and predestination of God, and therefore are not 
called according to God’s purpose, and thus are not elected; but are called among those of whom it was 
said, “Many are called,” not among those of whom it was said, “But few are elected.” And yet who can 
deny that they are elect, since they believe and are baptized, and live according to God? Manifestly, they 
are called elect by those who are ignorant of what they shall be, but not by Him who knew that they would 
not have the perseverance which leads the elect forward into the blessed life, and knows that they so 
stand, as that He has foreknown that they will fall. 


CHAPTER 17 [VHI.] 
WHY PERSEVERANCE SHOULD BE GIVEN TO ONE AND NOT ANOTHER IS INSCRUTABLE 


Here, if I am asked why God should not have given them perseverance to whom He gave that love by 
which they might live Christianly, I answer that I do not know. For I do not speak arrogantly, but with 
acknowledgment of my small measure, when I hear the apostle saying, “O man, who art thou that repliest 
against God?” and, “O the depth of the riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are 
His judgments, and His ways untraceable!” So far, therefore, as He condescends to manifest His 
judgments to us, let us give thanks; but so far as He thinks fit to conceal them, let us not murmur against 
His counsel, but believe that this also is the most wholesome for us. But whoever you are that are hostile 
to His grace, and thus ask, what do you yourself say? it is well that you do not deny yourself to be a 
Christian and boast of being a catholic. If, therefore, you confess that to persevere to the end in good is 
God’s gift, I think that equally with me you are ignorant why one man should receive this gift and another 
should not receive it; and in this case we are both unable to penetrate the unsearchable judgments of 
God. Or if you say that it pertains to man’s free will—which you defend, not in accordance with God’s 
grace, but in opposition to it—that any one should persevere in good, or should not persevere, and it is not 
by the gift of God if he persevere, but by the performance of human will, why will you strive against the 
words of Him who says, “I have prayed for thee, Peter, that thy faith fail not”? Will you dare to say that 
even when Christ prayed that Peter’s faith might not fail, it would still have failed if Peter had willed it to 
fail; that is, if he had been unwilling that it should continue even to the end? As if Peter could in any 
measure will otherwise than Christ had asked for him that he might will. For who does not know that 
Peter’s faith would then have perished if that will by which he was faithful should fail, and that it would 
have continued if that same will should abide? But because “the will is prepared by the Lord,” therefore 
Christ’s petition on his behalf could not be a vain petition. When, then, He prayed that his faith should not 
fail, what was it that he asked for, but that in his faith he should have a most free, strong, invincible, 
persevering will! Behold to what an extent the freedom of the will is defended in accordance with the 
grace of God, not in opposition to it; because the human will does not attain grace by freedom, but rather 
attains freedom by grace, and a delightful constancy, and an insuperable fortitude that it may persevere. 


CHAPTER 18 
SOME INSTANCES OF GOD’S AMAZING JUDGMENTS 


It is, indeed, to be wondered at, and greatly to be wondered at, that to some of His own children—whom 
He has regenerated in Christ—to whom He has given faith, hope, and love, God does not give 
perseverance also, when to children of another He forgives such wickedness, and, by the bestowal of His 
grace, makes them His own children. Who would not wonder at this? Who would not be exceedingly 
astonished at this? But, moreover, it is not less marvellous, and still true, and so manifest that not even 
the enemies of God’s grace can find any means of denying it, that some children of His friends, that is, of 
regenerated and good believers, departing this life as infants without baptism,—although He certainly 
might provide the grace of this laver if He willed, since in His power are all things,—He alienates from His 
kingdom into which He introduces their parents; and some children of His enemies He causes to come 
into the hands of Christians, and by means of this laver introduces into the kingdom, from which their 
parents are aliens; although, as well to the former infants there is no evil deserving, as to the latter there 
is no good, of their own proper will. Certainly, in this case the judgments of God, because they are 
righteous and deep, may neither be blamed nor penetrated. Among these also is that concerning 
perseverance, of which we are now discoursing. Of both, therefore, we may exclaim, “O the depth of the 
riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are His judgments!” 


CHAPTER 19 
GOD’S WAYS PAST FINDING OUT 


Nor let us wonder that we cannot trace His unsearchable ways. For, to say nothing of innumerable other 
things which are given by the Lord God to some men, and to others are not given, since with Him is no 
respect of persons; such things as are not conferred on the merits of will, as bodily swiftness, strength, 
good health, and beauty of body, marvellous intellects and mental natures capable of many arts, or such 
as fall to man’s lot from without, such as are wealth, nobility, honours, and other things of this kind, which 
it is in the power of God alone that a man should have; not to dwell even on the baptism of infants (which 
none of those objectors can say does not pertain, as might be said of those other matters, to the kingdom 
of God), why it is given to this infant and not given to that, since both of them are equally in God’s power, 
and without that sacrament none can enter into the kingdom of God;—to be silent, then, on these matters, 
or to leave them on one side, let men consider those very special cases of which we are treating. For we 
are discoursing of such as have not perseverance in goodness, but die in the decline of their good will 
from good to evil. Let the objectors answer, if they can, why, when these were living faithfully and piously, 
God did not then snatch them from the perils of this life, “lest wickedness should change their 
understanding, and lest deceit should beguile their souls”? Had He not this in His power, or was He 
ignorant of their future sinfulness? Assuredly, nothing of this kind is said, except most perversely and 
insanely. Why, then, did He not do this? Let them reply who mock at us when in such matters we exclaim, 
“How inscrutable are His judgments, and His ways past finding out!” For either God giveth this to whom 
He will, or certainly that Scripture is wrong which says concerning the immature death of the righteous 
man, “He was taken away lest wickedness should change his understanding, or lest deceit should beguile 
his soul.” Why, then, does God give this so great benefit to some, and not give it to others, seeing that in 
Him is no unrighteousness nor acceptance of persons, and that it is in His power how long every one may 
remain in this life, which is called a trial upon earth? As, then, they are constrained to confess that it is 
God’s gift for a man to end this life of his before it can be changed from good to evil, but they do not know 
why it is given to some and not given to others, so let them confess with us that perseverance in good is 
God’s gift, according to the Scriptures, from which I have already set down many testimonies; and let 
them condescend with us to be ignorant, without a murmur against God, why it is given to some and not 
given to others. 


CHAPTER 20 [IX.] 


SOME ARE CHILDREN OF GOD ACCORDING TO GRACE TEMPORALLY RECEIVED, SOME ACCORDING TO GOD’S 
ETERNAL FOREKNOWLEDGE 


Nor let it disturb us that to some of His children God does not give this perseverance. Be this far from 
being so, however, if these were of those who are predestinated and called according to His purpose,— 
who are truly the children of the promise. For the former, while they live piously, are called children of 
God; but because they will live wickedly, and die in that impiety, the foreknowledge of God does not call 
them God’s children. For they are children of God whom as yet we have not, and God has already, of whom 
the Evangelist John says, “that Jesus should die for that nation, and not for that nation only, but that also 
He should gather together in one the children of God which were scattered abroad;” and this certainly 
they were to become by believing, through the preaching of the gospel. And yet before this had happened 
they had already been enrolled as sons of God with unchangeable stedfastness in the memorial of their 
Father. And, again, there are some who are called by us children of God on account of grace received even 
in temporal things, yet are not so called by God; of whom the same John says, “They went out from us, but 
they were not of us, because if they had been of us they would, no doubt, have continued with us.” He 
does not say, “They went out from us, but because they did not abide with us they are no longer now of 
us;” but he says, “They went out from us, but they were not of us,”—that is to say, even when they 
appeared among us, they were not of us. And as if it were said to him, Whence do you prove this? he says, 
“Because if they had been of us, they would assuredly have continued with us.” It is the word of God’s 
children; John is the speaker, who was ordained to a chief place among the children of God. When, 
therefore, God’s children say of those who had not perseverance, “They went out from us, but they were 
not of us,” and add, “Because if they had been of us, they would assuredly have continued with us,” what 
else do they say than that they were not children, even when they were in the profession and name of 
children? Not because they simulated righteousness, but because they did not continue in it. For he does 
not say, “For if they had been of us, they would assuredly have maintained a real and not a feigned 
righteousness with us;” but he says, “If they had been of us, they would assuredly have continued with 
us.” Beyond a doubt, he wished them to continue in goodness. Therefore they were in goodness; but 
because they did not abide in it,—that is, they did not persevere unto the end,—he says, They were not of 
us, even when they were with us,—that is, they were not of the number of children, even when they were 
in the faith of children; because they who are truly children are foreknown and predestinated as 
conformed to the image of His Son, and are called according to His purpose, so as to be elected. For the 
son of promise does not perish, but the son of perdition. 


CHAPTER 21 
WHO MAY BE UNDERSTOOD AS GIVEN TO CHRIST 


Those, then, were of the multitude of the called, but they were not of the fewness of the elected. It is not, 
therefore, to His predestinated children that God has not given perseverance for they would have it if they 


were in that number of children; and what would they have which they had not received, according to the 
apostolical and true judgment? And thus such children would be given to Christ the Son just as He 
Himself says to the Father, “That all that Thou hast given me may not perish, but have eternal life.” Those, 
therefore, are understood to be given to Christ who are ordained to eternal life. These are they who are 
predestinated and called according to the purpose, of whom not one perishes. And therefore none of them 
ends this life when he has changed from good to evil, because he is so ordained, and for that purpose 
given to Christ, that he may not perish, but may have eternal life. And again, those whom we call His 
enemies, or the infant children of His enemies, whomever of them He will so regenerate that they may 
end this life in that faith which worketh by love, are already, and before this is done, in that predestination 
His children, and are given to Christ His Son, that they may not perish, but have everlasting life. 


CHAPTER 22 
TRUE CHILDREN OF GOD ARE TRUE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


Finally, the Saviour Himself says, “If ye continue in my word, ye are indeed my disciples.” Is Judas, then, 
to be reckoned among them, since he did not continue in His word? Are they to be reckoned among them 
of whom the gospel speaks in such wise, where, when the Lord had commanded His flesh to be eaten and 
His blood to be drunk, the Evangelist says, “These things said He in the synagogue as He taught in 
Capernaum. Many, therefore, of His disciples, when they had heard this, said, This is a hard saying; who 
can hear it? But Jesus, knowing in Himself that His disciples were murmuring at it, said to them, Doth this 
offend you? What and if ye shall see the Son of man ascending where He was before? It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth, but the flesh profiteth nothing. The words that I have spoken unto you are spirit and life. But 
there are some of you who believe not. For Jesus knew from the beginning who were the believing ones, 
and who should betray Him; and He said, Therefore said I unto you, that no man cometh unto me except it 
were given of my Father. From this time many of His disciples went away back from Him, and no longer 
walked with Him.” Are not these even in the words of the gospel called disciples? And yet they were not 
truly disciples, because they did not continue in His word, according to what He says: “If ye continue in 
my word, then are ye indeed my disciples.” Because, therefore, they possessed not perseverance, as not 
being truly disciples of Christ, so they were not truly children of God even when they appeared to be so, 
and were so called. We, then, call men elected, and Christ’s disciples, and God’s children, because they 
are to be so called whom, being regenerated, we see to live piously; but they are then truly what they are 
called if they shall abide in that on account of which they are so called. But if they have not perseverance, 
—that is, if they continue not in that which they have begun to be,—they are not truly called what they are 
called and are not; for they are not this in the sight of Him to whom it is known what they are going to be, 
—that is to say, from good men, bad men. 


CHAPTER 23 
THOSE WHO ARE CALLED ACCORDING TO THE PURPOSE ALONE ARE PREDESTINATED 


For this reason the apostle, when he had said, “We know that to those who love God He worketh all things 
together for good,”—knowing that some love God, and do not continue in that good way unto the end,— 
immediately added, “to them who are the called according to His purpose.” For these in their love for God 
continue even to the end; and they who for a season wander from the way return, that they may continue 
unto the end what they had begun to be in good. Showing, however, what it is to be called according to 
His purpose, he presently added what I have already quoted above, “Because whom He did before 
foreknow, He also predestinated to be conformed to the image of His Son, that He might be the first-born 
among many brethren. Moreover, whom He did predestinate, them He also called,” to wit, according to 
His purpose; “and whom He called, them He also justified; and whom He justified, them He also 
glorified.” All those things are already done: He foreknew, He predestinated, He called, He justified; 
because both all are already foreknown and predestinated, and many are already called and justified; but 
that which he placed at the end, “them He also glorified” (if, indeed, that glory is here to be understood of 
which the same apostle says, “When Christ your life shall appear, then shall ye also appear with Him in 
glory” ), this is not yet accomplished. Although, also, those two things—that is, He called, and He justified 
—have not been effected in all of whom they are said,—for still, even until the end of the world, there 
remain many to be called and justified,—nevertheless, He used verbs of the past tense, even concerning 
things future, as if God had already arranged from eternity that they should come to pass. For this reason, 
also, the prophet Isaiah says concerning Him, “Who has made the things that shall be.” Whosoever, 
therefore, in God’s most providential ordering, are foreknown, predestinated, called, justified, glorified,—I 
say not, even although not yet born again, but even although not yet born at all, are already children of 
God, and absolutely cannot perish. These truly come to Christ, because they come in such wise as He 
Himself says, “All that the Father giveth me shall come to me, and him that cometh to me I will not cast 
out;” and a little after He says, “This is the will of the Father who hath sent me, that of all that He hath 
given me I shall lose nothing.” From Him, therefore, is given also perseverance in good even to the end; 
for it is not given save to those who shall not perish, since they who do not persevere shall perish. 


CHAPTER 24 
EVEN THE SINS OF THE ELECT ARE TURNED BY GOD TO THEIR ADVANTAGE 


To such as love Him, God co-worketh with all things for good; so absolutely all things, that even if any of 
them go astray, and break out of the way, even this itself He makes to avail them for good, so that they 
return more lowly and more instructed. For they learn that in the right way itself they ought to rejoice 
with trembling; not with arrogation to themselves of confidence of abiding as if by their own strength; not 
with saying, in their abundance, “We shall not be moved for ever.” For which reason it is said to them, 
“Serve the Lord in fear, and rejoice unto Him with trembling, lest at any time the Lord should be angry, 
and ye perish from the right way.” For He does not say, “And ye come not into the right way;” but He says, 
“Lest ye perish from the right way.” And what does this show, but that those who are already walking in 
the right way are reminded to serve God in fear; that is, “not to be high-minded, but to fear”? which 
signifies, that they should not be haughty, but humble. Whence also He says in another place, “not 
minding high things, but consenting with the lowly;” let them rejoice in God, but with trembling; glorying 
in none, since nothing is ours, so that he who glorieth may glory in the Lord, lest they perish from the 
right way in which they have already begun to walk, while they are ascribing to themselves their very 
presence in it. These words also the apostle made use of when he says, “Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling.” And setting forth why with fear and trembling, he says, “For it is God that worketh in 
you, both to will and to do for His good pleasure.” For he had not this fear and trembling who said in his 
abundance, “I shall not be moved for ever.” But because he was a child of the promise, not of perdition, he 
experienced in God’s desertion for a little while what he himself was: “Lord,” said he, “in Thy favour Thou 
gavest strength to my honour; Thou turnedst away Thy face from me, and I became troubled.” Behold how 
much better instructed, and for this reason also more humble, he held on his way, at length seeing and 
confessing that by His will God had endowed his honour with strength; and this he had attributed to 
himself and presumed to be from himself, in such abundance as God had afforded it, and not from Him 
who had given it, and so had said, “I shall not be moved for ever!” Therefore he became troubled so that 
he found himself, and being lowly minded learnt not only of eternal life, but, moreover, of a pious 
conversation and perseverance in this life, as that in which hope should be maintained. This might 
moreover be the word of the Apostle Peter, because he also had said in his abundance, “I will lay down my 
life for Thy sake;” attributing to himself, in his eagerness, what was afterwards to be bestowed on him by 
his Lord. But the Lord turned away His face from him, and he became troubled, so that in his fear of dying 
for Him he thrice denied Him. But the Lord again turned His face to him, and washed away his sin with 
his tears. For what else is, “He turned and looked upon him,” but, He restored to him the face which, for a 
little while, He had turned away from him? Therefore he had become troubled; but because he learned not 
to be confident concerning himself, even this was of excellent profit to him, by His agency who co-works 
for good with all things to those who love Him; because he had been called according to the purpose, so 
that no one could pluck him out of the hand of Christ, to whom he had been given. 


CHAPTER 25 
THEREFORE REBUKE IS TO BE USED 


Let no one therefore say that a man must not be rebuked when he deviates from the right way, but that 
his return and perseverance must only be asked for from the Lord for him. Let no considerate and 
believing man say this. For if such an one is called according to the purpose, beyond all doubt God is co- 
working for good to him even in the fact of his being rebuked. But since he who rebukes is ignorant 
whether he is so called, let him do with love what he knows ought to be done; for he knows that such an 
one ought to be rebuked. God will show either mercy or judgment; mercy, indeed, if he who is rebuked is 
“made to differ” by the bestowal of grace from the mass of perdition, and is not found among the vessels 
of wrath which are completed for destruction, but among the vessels of mercy which God has prepared for 
glory; but judgment, if among the former he is condemned, and is not predestinated among the latter. 


CHAPTER 26 [X.] 
WHETHER ADAM RECEIVED THE GIFT OF PERSEVERANCE 


Here arises another question, not reasonably to be slighted, but to be approached and solved in the help 
of the Lord in whose hand are both we and our discourses. For I am asked, in respect of this gift of God 
which is to persevere in good to the end, what I think of the first man himself, who assuredly was made 
upright without any fault. And I do not say: If he had not perseverance, how was he without fault, seeing 
that he was in want of so needful a gift of God? For to this interrogatory the answer is easy, that he had 
not perseverance, because he did not persevere in that goodness in which he was without sin; for he 
began to have sin from the point at which he fell; and if he began, certainly he was without sin before he 
had begun. For it is one thing not to have sin, and it is another not to abide in that goodness in which 
there is no sin. Because in that very fact, that he is not said never to have been without sin, but he is said 
not to have continued without sin, beyond all doubt it is demonstrated that he was without sin, seeing that 
he is blamed for not having continued in that goodness. But it should rather be asked and discussed with 
greater pains in what way we can answer those who say, “If in that uprightness in which he was made 


without sin he had perseverance, beyond all doubt he persevered in it; and if he persevered, he certainly 
did not sin, and did not forsake that his uprightness. But that he did sin, and was a forsaker of goodness, 
the Truth declares. Therefore he had not perseverance in that goodness; and if he had it not, he certainly 
received it not. For how should he have both received perseverance, and not have persevered? Further, if 
he had it not because he did not receive it, what sin did he commit by not persevering, if he did not 
receive perseverance? For it cannot be said that he did not receive it, for the reason that he was not 
separated by the bestowal of grace from the mass of perdition. Because that mass of perdition did not as 
yet exist in the human race before he had sinned from whom the corrupted source was derived.” 


CHAPTER 27 


THE ANSWER 


Wherefore we most wholesomely confess what we most correctly believe, that the God and Lord of all 
things, who in His strength created all things good, and foreknew that evil things would arise out of good, 
and knew that it pertained to His most omnipotent goodness even to do good out of evil things rather than 
not to allow evil things to be at all, so ordained the life of angels and men that in it He might first of all 
show what their free will was capable of, and then what the kindness of His grace and the judgment of His 
righteousness was capable of. Finally, certain angels, of whom the chief is he who is called the devil, 
became by free will outcasts from the Lord God. Yet although they fled from His goodness, wherein they 
had been blessed, they could not flee from His judgment, by which they were made most wretched. 
Others, however, by the same free will stood fast in the truth, and merited the knowledge of that most 
certain truth that they should never fall. For if from the Holy Scriptures we have been able to attain the 
knowledge that none of the holy angels shall fall evermore, how much more have they themselves attained 
this knowledge by the truth more sublimely revealed to them! Because to us is promised a blessed life 
without end, and equality with the angels, from which promise we are certified that when after judgment 
we Shall have come to that life, we shall not fall from it; but if the angels are ignorant of this truth 
concerning themselves, we shall not be their equals, but more blessed than they. But the Truth has 
promised us equality with them. It is certain, then, that they have known this by sight, which we have 
known by faith, to wit, that there shall be now no more any fall of any holy angel. But the devil and his 
angels, although they were blessed before they fell, and did not know that they should fall unto misery,— 
there was still something which might be added to their blessedness, if by free will they had stood in the 
truth, until they should receive that fulness of the highest blessing as the reward of that continuance; that 
is, that by the great abundance of the love of God, given by the Holy Spirit, they should absolutely not be 
able to fall any more, and that they should know this with complete certainty concerning themselves. They 
had not this plenitude of blessedness; but since they were ignorant of their future misery, they enjoyed a 
blessedness which was less, indeed, but still without any defect. For if they had known their future fall 
and eternal punishment, they certainly could not have been blessed; since the fear of so great an evil as 
this would compel them even then to be miserable. 


CHAPTER 28 
THE FIRST MAN HIMSELF ALSO MIGHT HAVE STOOD BY HIS FREE WILL 


Thus also He made man with free will; and although ignorant of his future fall, yet therefore happy, 
because he thought it was in his own power both not to die and not to become miserable. And if he had 
willed by his own free will to continue in this state of uprightness and freedom from sin, assuredly without 
any experience of death and of unhappiness he would have received by the merit of that continuance the 
fulness of blessing with which the holy angels also are blessed; that is, the impossibility of falling any 
more, and the knowledge of this with absolute certainty. For even he himself could not be blessed 
although in Paradise, nay, he would not be there, where it would not become him to be miserable, if the 
foreknowledge of his fall had made him wretched with the dread of such a disaster. But because he 
forsook God of his free will, he experienced the just judgment of God, that with his whole race, which 
being as yet all placed in him had sinned with him, he should be condemned. For as mary of this race as 
are delivered by God’s grace are certainly delivered from the condemnation in which they are already 
held bound. Whence, even if none should be delivered, no one could justly blame the judgment of God. 
That, therefore, in comparison of those that perish few, but in their absolute number many, are delivered, 
is effected by grace, is effected freely: thanks must be given, because it is effected, so that no one may be 
lifted up as of his own deservings, but that every mouth may be stopped, and he that glorieth may glory in 
the Lord. 


CHAPTER 29 [XI.] 
DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE GRACE GIVEN BEFORE AND AFTER THE FALL 


What then? Did not Adam have the grace of God? Yes, truly, he had it largely, but of a different kind. He 
was placed in the midst of benefits which he had received from the goodness of his Creator; for he had not 
procured those benefits by his own deservings; in which benefits he suffered absolutely no evil. But saints 
in this life, to whom pertains this grace of deliverance, are in the midst of evils out of which they cry to 


God, “Deliver us from evil.” He in those benefits needed not the death of Christ: these, the blood of that 
Lamb absolves from guilt, as well inherited as their own. He had no need of that assistance which they 
implore when they say, “I see another law in my members warring against the law of my mind, and 
making me captive in the law of sin which is in my members. O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death? The grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Because in them the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, and as they labour and are imperilled in 
such a contest, they ask that by the grace of Christ the strength to fight and to conquer may be given 
them. He, however, tempted and disturbed in no such conflict concerning himself against himself, in that 
position of blessedness enjoyed his peace with himself. 


CHAPTER 30 
THE INCARNATION OF THE WORD 


Hence, although these do not now require a grace more joyous for the present, they nevertheless need a 
more powerful grace; and what grace is more powerful than the only-begotten Son of God, equal to the 
Father and co-eternal, made man for them, and, without any sin of His own, either original or actual, 
crucified by men who were sinners? And although He rose again on the third day, never to die any more, 
He yet bore death for men and gave life to the dead, so that redeemed by His blood, having received so 
great and such a pledge, they could say, “If God be for us, who is against us? He who spared not His own 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how has He not with Him also given to us all things?” God therefore 
took upon Him our nature—that is, the rational soul and flesh of the man Christ—by an undertaking 
singularly marvellous, or marvellously singular; so that with no preceding merits of His own righteousness 
He might in such wise be the Son of God from the beginning, in which He had begun to be man, that He, 
and the Word which is without beginning, might be one person. For there is no one blinded by such 
ignorance of this matter and the Faith as to dare to say that, although born of the Holy Spirit and the 
Virgin Mary the Son of man, yet of His own free will by righteous living and by doing good works, without 
sin, He deserved to be the Son of God; in opposition to the gospel, which says, “The Word was made 
flesh.” For where was this made flesh except in the Virginal womb, whence was the beginning of the man 
Christ? And, moreover, when the Virgin asked how that should come to pass which was told her by the 
angel, the angel answered, “The Holy Ghost shall come over on to thee and the power of the Highest shall 
overshadow thee, therefore that holy thing that shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” 
“Therefore,” he said; not because of works of which certainly of a yet unborn infant there are none; but 
“therefore,” because “the Holy Ghost shall come over on to thee, and the power of the Highest shall 
overshadow thee, that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” That nativity, 
absolutely gratuitous, conjoined, in the unity of the person, man to God, flesh to the Word! Good works 
followed that nativity; good works did not merit it. For it was in no wise to be feared that the human 
nature taken up by God the Word in that ineffable manner into a unity of person, would sin by free choice 
of will, since that taking up itself was such that the nature of man so taken up by God would admit into 
itself no movement of an evil will. Through this Mediator God makes known that He makes those whom 
He redeemed by His blood from evil, everlastingly good; and Him He in such wise assumed that He never 
would be evil, and, not being made out of evil, would always be good. 


CHAPTER 31 


THE FIRST MAN HAD RECEIVED THE GRACE NECESSARY FOR HIS PERSEVERANCE, BUT ITS EXERCISE WAS LEFT 
IN HIS FREE CHOICE 


The first man had not that grace by which he should never will to be evil; but assuredly he had that in 
which if he willed to abide he would never be evil, and without which, moreover, he could not by free will 
be good, but which, nevertheless, by free will he could forsake. God, therefore, did not will even him to be 
without His grace, which He left in his free will; because free will is sufficient for evil, but is too little for 
good, unless it is aided by Omnipotent Good. And if that man had not forsaken that assistance of his free 
will, he would always have been good; but he forsook it, and he was forsaken. Because such was the 
nature of the aid, that he could forsake it when he would, and that he could continue in it if he would; but 
not such that it could be brought about that he would. This first is the grace which was given to the first 
Adam; but more powerful than this is that in the second Adam. For the first is that whereby it is affected 
that a man may have righteousness if he will; the second, therefore, can do more than this, since by it it is 
even effected that he will, and will so much, and love with such ardour, that by the will of the Spirit he 
overcomes the will of the flesh, that lusteth in opposition to it. Nor was that, indeed, a small grace by 
which was demonstrated even the power of free will, because man was so assisted that without this 
assistance he could not continue in good, but could forsake this assistance if he would. But this latter 
grace is by so much the greater, that it is too little for a man by its means to regain his lost freedom; it is 
too little, finally, not to be able without it either to apprehend the good or to continue in good if he will, 
unless he is also made to will. 


CHAPTER 32 
THE GIFTS OF GRACE CONFERRED ON ADAM IN CREATION 


At that time, therefore, God had given to man a good will, because in that will He had made him, since He 
had made him upright. He had given help without which he could not continue therein if he would; but 
that he should will, He left in his free will. He could therefore continue if he would, because the help was 
not wanting whereby he could, and without which he could not, perseveringly hold fast the good which he 
would. But that he willed not to continue is absolutely the fault of him whose merit it would have been if 
he had willed to continue; as the holy angels did, who, while others fell by free will, themselves by the 
same free will stood, and deserved to receive the due reward of this continuance—to wit, such a fulness of 
blessing that by it they might have the fullest certainty of always abiding in it. If, however, this help had 
been wanting, either to angel or to man when they were first made, since their nature was not made such 
that without the divine help it could abide if it would, they certainly would not have fallen by their own 
fault, because the help would have been wanting without which they could not continue. At the present 
time, however, to those to whom such assistance is wanting, it is the penalty of sin; but to those to whom 
it is given, it is given of grace, not of debt; and by so much the more is given through Jesus Christ our 
Lord to those to whom it has pleased God to give it, that not only we have that help without which we 
cannot continue even if we will, but, moreover, we have so great and such a help as to will. Because by 
this grace of God there is caused in us, in the reception of good and in the persevering hold of it, not only 
to be able to do what we will, but even to will to do what we are able. But this was not the case in the first 
man; for the one of these things was in him, but the other was not. For he did not need grace to receive 
good, because he had not yet lost it; but he needed the aid of grace to continue in it, and without this aid 
he could not do this at all; and he had received the ability if he would, but he had not the will for what he 
could; for if he had possessed it, he would have persevered. For he could persevere if he would; but that 
he would not was the result of free will, which at that time was in such wise free that he was capable of 
willing well and ill. For what shall be more free than free will, when it shall not be able to serve sin? and 
this should be to man also as it was made to the holy angels, the reward of deserving. But now that good 
deserving has been lost by sin, in those who are delivered that has become the gift of grace which would 
have been the reward of deserving. 


CHAPTER 33 [XII.] 


WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE ABILITY NOT TO SIN, TO DIE, AND FORSAKE GOOD, AND THE 
INABILITY TO SIN, TO DIE, AND TO FORSAKE GOOD? 


On which account we must consider with diligence and attention in what respect those pairs differ from 
one another,—to be able not to sin, and not to be able to sin; to be able not to die, and not to be able to 
die; to be able not to forsake good, and not to be able to forsake good. For the first man was able not to 
sin, was able not to die, was able not to forsake good. Are we to say that he who had such a free will could 
not sin? Or that he to whom it was said, “If thou shalt sin thou shalt die by death,” could not die? Or that 
he could not forsake good, when he would forsake this by sinning, and so die? Therefore the first liberty of 
the will was to be able not to sin, the last will be much greater, not to be able to sin; the first immortality 
was to be able not to die, the last will be much greater, not to be able to die; the first was the power of 
perseverance, to be able not to forsake good—the last will be the felicity of perseverance, not to be able to 
forsake good. But because the last blessings will be preferable and better, were those first ones, 
therefore, either no blessings at all, or trifling ones? 


CHAPTER 34 


THE AID WITHOUT WHICH A THING DOES NOT COME TO PASS, AND THE AID WITH WHICH A THING COMES TO 
PASS 


Moreover, the aids themselves are to be distinguished. The aid without which a thing does not come to 
pass is one thing, and the aid by which a thing comes to pass is another. For without food we cannot live; 
and yet although food should be at hand, it would not cause a man to live who should will to die. 
Therefore the aid of food is that without which it does not come to pass that we live, not that by which it 
comes to pass that we live. But, indeed, when the blessedness which a man has not is given him, he 
becomes at once blessed. For the aid is not only that without which that does not happen, but also with 
which that does happen for the sake of which it is given. Wherefore this is an assistance both by which it 
comes to pass, and without which it does not come to pass; because, on the one hand, if blessedness 
should be given to a man, he becomes at once blessed; and, on the other, if it should never be given he 
will never be so. But food does not of necessity cause a man to live, and yet without it he cannot live. 
Therefore to the first man, who, in that good in which he had been made upright, had received the ability 
not to sin, the ability not to die, the ability not to forsake that good itself, was given the aid of 
perseverance,—not that by which it should be brought about that he should persevere, but that without 
which he could not of free will persevere. But now to the saints predestinated to the kingdom of God by 
God’s grace, the aid of perseverance that is given is not such as the former, but such that to them 
perseverance itself is bestowed; not only so that without that gift they cannot persevere, but, moreover, so 
that by means of this gift they cannot help persevering. For not only did He say, “Without me ye can do 
nothing,” but He also said, “Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, and ordained you that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should remain.” By which words He showed that He 
had given them not only righteousness, but perseverance therein. For when Christ thus ordained them 


that they should go and bring forth fruit, and that their fruit should remain, who would dare to say, It shall 
not remain? Who would dare to say, Perchance it will not remain? “For the gifts and calling of God are 
without repentance;” but the calling is of those who are called according to the purpose. When Christ 
intercedes, therefore, on behalf of these, that their faith should not fail, doubtless it will not fail unto the 
end. And thus it shall persevere even unto the end; nor shall the end of this life find it anything but 
continuing. 


CHAPTER 35 
THERE IS A GREATER FREEDOM NOW IN THE SAINTS THAN THERE WAS BEFORE IN ADAM 


Certainly a greater liberty is necessary in the face of so many and so great temptations, which had no 
existence in Paradise,—a liberty fortified and confirmed by the gift of perseverance, so that this world, 
with all its loves, its fears, its errors, may be overcome: the martyrdoms of the saints have taught this. In 
fine, he [Adam], not only with nobody to make him afraid, but, moreover, in spite of the authority of God’s 
fear, using free will, did not stand in such a state of happiness, in such a facility of [not] sinning. But these 
[the saints], I say, not under the fear of the world, but in spite of the rage of the world lest they should 
stand, stood firm in the faith; while he could see the good things present which he was going to forsake, 
they could not see the good things future which they were going to receive. Whence is this, save by the 
gift of Him from whom they obtained mercy to be faithful; from whom they received the spirit, not of fear, 
whereby they would yield to the persecutors, but of power, and of love, and of continence, in which they 
could overcome all threatenings, all seductions, all torments? To him, therefore, without any sin, was 
given the free will with which he was created; and he made it to serve sin. But although the will of these 
had been the servant of sin, it was delivered by Him who said, “If the Son shall make you free, then shall 
ye be free indeed.” And by that grace they receive so great a freedom, that although as long as they live 
here they are fighting against sinful lusts, and some sins creep upon them unawares, on account of which 
they daily say, “Forgive us our debts,” yet they do not any more obey the sin which is unto death, of which 
the Apostle John says, “There is a sin unto death: I do not say that he shall pray for it.” Concerning which 
sin (since it is not expressed) many and different notions may be entertained. I, however, say, that sin is to 
forsake even unto death the faith which worketh by love. This sin they no longer serve who are not in the 
first condition, as Adam, free; but are freed by the grace of God through the second Adam, and by that 
deliverance have that free will which enables them to serve God, not that by which they may be made 
captive by the devil. From being made free from sin they have become the servants of righteousness, in 
which they will stand till the end, by the gift to them of perseverance from Him who foreknew them, and 
predestinated them, and called them according to His purpose, and justified them, and glorified them, 
since He has even already formed those things that are to come which He promised concerning them. And 
when He promised, “Abraham believed Him, and it was counted unto him for righteousness.” For “he gave 
glory to God, most fully believing,” as it is written, “that what He has promised He is able also to 
perform.” 


CHAPTER 36 


GOD NOT ONLY FOREKNOWS THAT MEN WILL BE GOOD, BUT HIMSELF MAKES THEM SO 


It is He Himself, therefore, that makes those men good, to do good works. For He did not promise them to 
Abraham because He foreknew that of themselves they would be good. For if this were the case, what He 
promised was not His, but theirs. But it was not thus that Abraham believed, but “he was not weak in 
faith, giving glory to God;” and “most fully believing that what He has promised He is able also to 
perform.” He does not say, “What He foreknew, He is able to promise;” nor “What He foretold, He is able 
to manifest;” nor “What He promised, He is able to foreknow:” but “What He promised, He is able also to 
do.” It is He, therefore, who makes them to persevere in good, who makes them good. But they who fall 
and perish have never been in the number of the predestinated. Although, then, the apostle might be 
speaking of all persons regenerated and living piously when he said, “Who art thou that judgest another 
man’s servant? To his own master he standeth or falleth;” yet he at once had regard to the predestinated, 
and said, “But he shall stand;” and that they might not arrogate this to themselves, he says, “For God is 
able to make him stand.” It is He Himself, therefore, that gives perseverance, who is able to establish 
those who stand, so that they may stand fast with the greatest perseverance; or to restore those who have 
fallen, for “the Lord setteth up those who are broken down.” 


CHAPTER 37 
TO A SOUND WILL IS COMMITTED THE POWER OF PERSEVERING OR OF NOT PERSEVERING 


As, therefore, the first man did not receive this gift of God,—that is, perseverance in good, but it was left 
in his choice to persevere or not to persevere, his will had such strength,—inasmuch as it had been 
created without any sin, and there was nothing in the way of concupiscence of himself that withstood it,— 
that the choice of persevering could worthily be entrusted to such goodness and to such facility in living 
well. But God at the same time foreknew what he would do in unrighteousness; foreknew, however, but 
did not compel him to this; but at the same time He knew what He Himself would do in righteousness 


concerning him. But now, since that great freedom has been lost by the desert of sin, our weakness has 
remained to be aided by still greater gifts. For it pleased God, in order most effectually to quench the 
pride of human presumption, “that no flesh should glory in His presence”—that is, “no man.” But whence 
should flesh not glory in His presence, save concerning its merits? Which, indeed, it might have had, but 
lost; and lost by that very means whereby it might have had them, that is, by its free will; on account of 
which there remains nothing to those who are to be delivered, save the grace of the Deliverer. Thus, 
therefore, no flesh glories in His presence. For the unrighteous do not glory, since they have no ground of 
glory; nor the righteous, because they have a ground from Him, and have no glory of theirs, but Himself, 
to whom they say, “My glory, and the lifter up of my head.” And thus it is that what is written pertains to 
every man, “that no flesh should glory in His presence.” To the righteous, however, pertains that 
Scripture: “He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” For this the apostle most manifestly showed, 
when, after saying “that no flesh should glory in His presence,” lest the saints should suppose that they 
had been left without any glory, he presently added, “But of Him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is 
made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption: that, according as it is 
written, He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” Hence it is that in this abode of miseries, where trial 
is the life of man upon the earth, “strength is made perfect in weakness.” What strength, save “that he 
that glorieth should glory in the Lord”? 


CHAPTER 38 


WHAT IS THE NATURE OF THE GIFT OF PERSEVERANCE THAT IS NOW GIVEN TO THE SAINTS 


And thus God willed that His saints should not—even concerning perseverance in goodness itself—glory in 
their own strength, but in Himself, who not only gives them aid such as He gave to the first man, without 
which they cannot persevere if they will, but causes in them also the will; that since they will not 
persevere unless they both can and will, both the capability and the will to persevere should be bestowed 
on them by the liberality of divine grace. Because by the Holy Spirit their will is so much enkindled that 
they therefore can, because they so will; and they therefore so will because God works in them to will. For 
if in so much weakness of this life (in which weakness, however, for the sake of checking pride, strength 
behoved to be perfected) their own will should be left to themselves, that they might, if they willed, 
continue in the help of God, without which they could not persevere, and God should not work in them to 
will, in the midst of so many and so great weaknesses their will itself would give way, and they would not 
be able to persevere, for the reason that failing from infirmity they would not will, or in the weakness of 
will they would not so will that they would be able. Therefore aid is brought to the infirmity of human will, 
so that it might be unchangeably and invincibly influenced by divine grace; and thus, although weak, it 
still might not fail, nor be overcome by any adversity. Thus it happens that man’s will, weak and incapable, 
in good as yet small, may persevere by God’s strength; while the will of the first man, strong and 
healthful, having the power of free choice, did not persevere in a greater good; because although God’s 
help was not wanting, without which it could not persevere if it would, yet it was not such a help as that 
by which God would work in man to will. Certainly to the strongest He yielded and permitted to do what 
He willed; to those that were weak He has reserved that by His own gift they should most invincibly will 
what is good, and most invincibly refuse to forsake this. Therefore when Christ says, “I have prayed for 
thee that thy faith fail not,” we may understand that it was said to him who is built upon the rock. And 
thus the man of God, not only because he has obtained mercy to be faithful, but also because faith itself 
does not fail, if he glories, must glory in the Lord. 


CHAPTER 39 [XIII.] 
THE NUMBER OF THE PREDESTINATED IS CERTAIN AND DEFINED 


I speak thus of those who are predestinated to the kingdom of God, whose number is so certain that one 
can neither be added to them nor taken from them; not of those who, when He had announced and 
spoken, were multiplied beyond number. For they may be said to be called but not chosen, because they 
are not called according to the purpose. But that the number of the elect is certain, and neither to be 
increased nor diminished,—although it is signified by John the Baptist when he says, “Bring forth, 
therefore, fruits meet for repentance: and think not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to our 
father: for God is able of these stones to raise up children to Abraham,” to show that they were in such 
wise to be cut off if they did not produce fruit, that the number which was promised to Abraham would 
not be wanting,—is yet more plainly declared in the Apocalypse: “Hold fast that which thou hast, lest 
another take thy crown.” For if another would not receive unless one should have lost, the number is 
fixed. 


CHAPTER 40 
NO ONE IS CERTAIN AND SECURE OF HIS OWN PREDESTINATION AND SALVATION 


But, moreover, that such things as these are so spoken to saints who will persevere, as if it were reckoned 
uncertain whether they will persevere, is a reason that they ought not otherwise to hear these things, 
since it is well for them “not to be high-minded, but to fear.” For who of the multitude of believers can 


presume, so long as he is living in this mortal state, that he is in the number of the predestinated? 
Because it is necessary that in this condition that should be kept hidden; since here we have to beware so 
much of pride, that even so great an apostle was buffetted by a messenger of Satan, lest he should be 
lifted up. Hence it was said to the apostles, “If ye abide in me;” and this He said who knew for a certainty 
that they would abide; and through the prophet, “If ye shall be willing, and will hear me,” although He 
knew in whom He would work to will also. And many similar things are said. For on account of the 
usefulness of this secrecy, lest, perchance, any one should be lifted up, but that all, even although they are 
running well, should fear, in that it is not known who may attain,—on account of the usefulness of this 
secrecy, it must be believed that some of the children of perdition, who have not received the gift of 
perseverance to the end, begin to live in the faith which worketh by love, and live for some time faithfully 
and righteously, and afterwards fall away, and are not taken away from this life before this happens to 
them. If this had happened to none of these, men would have that very wholesome fear, by which the sin 
of presumption is kept down, only so long as until they should attain to the grace of Christ by which to live 
piously, and afterwards would for time to come be secure that they would never fall away from Him. And 
such presumption in this condition of trials is not fitting, where there is so great weakness, that security 
may engender pride. Finally, this also shall be the case; but it shall be at that time, in men also as it 
already is in the angels, when there cannot be any pride. Therefore the number of the saints, by God’s 
grace predestinated to God’s kingdom, with the gift of perseverance to the end bestowed on them, shall 
be guided thither in its completeness, and there shall be at length without end preserved in its fullest 
completeness, most blessed, the mercy of their Saviour still cleaving to them, whether in their conversion, 
in their conflict, or in their crown! 


CHAPTER 41 
EVEN IN JUDGMENT GOD’S MERCY WILL BE NECESSARY TO US 


For the Holy Scripture testifies that God’s mercy is then also necessary for them, when the Saint says to 
his soul concerning the Lord its God, “Who crowneth thee in mercy and compassion.” The Apostle James 
also says: “He shall have judgment without mercy who hath showed no mercy;” where he sets forth that 
even in that judgment in which the righteous are crowned and the unrighteous are condemned, some will 
be judged with mercy, others without mercy. On which account also the mother of the Maccabees says to 
her son, “That in that mercy I may receive thee with thy brethren.” “For when a righteous king,” as it is 
written, “shall sit on the throne, no evil thing shall oppose itself to him. Who will boast that he has a pure 
heart? or who will boast that he is pure from sin?” And thus God’s mercy is even then necessary, by which 
he is made “blessed to whom the Lord has not imputed sin.” But at that time even mercy itself shall be 
allotted in righteous judgment in accordance with the merits of good works. For when it is said, 
“Judgment without mercy to him that hath showed no mercy,” it is plainly shown that in those in whom are 
found the good works of mercy, judgment shall be executed with mercy; and thus even that mercy itself 
shall be returned to the merits of good works. It is not so now; when not only no good works, but many 
bad works precede, His mercy anticipates a man so that he is delivered from evils,—as well from evils 
which he has done, as from those which he would have done if he were not controlled by the grace of God; 
and from those, too, which he would have suffered for ever if he were not plucked from the power of 
darkness, and transferred into the kingdom of the Son of God’s love. Nevertheless, since even that life 
eternal itself, which, it is certain, is given as due to good works, is called by so great an apostle the grace 
of God, although grace is not rendered to works, but is given freely, it must be confessed without any 
doubt, that eternal life is called grace for the reason that it is rendered to those merits which grace has 
conferred upon man. Because that saying is rightly understood which in the gospel is read, “grace for 
grace,”—that is, for those merits which grace has conferred. 


CHAPTER 42 


THE REPROBATE ARE TO BE PUNISHED FOR MERITS OF A DIFFERENT KIND 


But those who do not belong to this number of the predestinated, whom—whether that they have not yet 
any free choice of their will, or with a choice of will truly free, because freed by grace itself—the grace of 
God brings to His kingdom,—those, then, who do not belong to that most certain and blessed number, are 
most righteously judged according to their deservings. For either they lie under the sin which they have 
inherited by original generation, and depart hence with that inherited debt which is not put away by 
regeneration, or by their free will have added other sins besides; their will, I say, free, but not freed,—free 
from righteousness, but enslaved to sin, by which they are tossed about by divers mischievous lusts, some 
more evil, some less, but all evil; and they must be adjudged to diverse punishments, according to that 
very diversity. Or they receive the grace of God, but they are only for a season, and do not persevere; they 
forsake and are forsaken. For by their free will, as they have not received the gift of perseverance, they 
are sent away by the righteous and hidden judgment of God. 


CHAPTER 43 [XIV.] 
REBUKE AND GRACE DO NOT SET ASIDE ONE ANOTHER 


Let men then suffer themselves to be rebuked when they sin, and not conclude against grace from the 
rebuke itself, nor from grace against rebuke; because both the righteous penalty of sin is due, and 
righteous rebuke belongs to it, if it is medicinally applied, even although the salvation of the ailing man is 
uncertain; so that if he who is rebuked belongs to the number of the predestinated, rebuke may be to him 
a wholesome medicine; and if he does not belong to that number, rebuke may be to him a penal infliction. 
Under that very uncertainty, therefore, it must of love be applied, although its result is unknown; and 
prayer must be made on his behalf to whom it is applied, that he may be healed. But when men either 
come or return into the way of righteousness by means of rebuke, who is it that worketh salvation in their 
hearts but that God who giveth the increase, whoever plants and waters, and whoever labours on the 
fields or shrubs,—that God whom no man’s will resists when He wills to give salvation? For so to will or 
not to will is in the power of Him who willeth or willeth not, as not to hinder the divine will nor overcome 
the divine power. For even concerning those who do what He wills not, He Himself does what He will. 


CHAPTER 44 
IN WHAT WAY GOD WILLS ALL MEN TO BE SAVED 


And what is written, that “He wills all men to be saved,” while yet all men are not saved, may be 
understood in many ways, some of which I have mentioned in other writings of mine; but here I will say 
one thing: “He wills all men to be saved,” is so said that all the predestinated may be understood by it, 
because every kind of men is among them. Just as it was said to the Pharisees, “Ye tithe every herb;” 
where the expression is only to be understood of every herb that they had, for they did not tithe every 
herb which was found throughout the whole earth. According to the same manner of speaking, it was said, 
“Even as I also please all men in all things.” For did he who said this please also the multitude of his 
persecutors? But he pleased every kind of men that assembled in the Church of Christ, whether they were 
already established therein, or were to be introduced into it. 


CHAPTER 45 


SCRIPTURAL INSTANCES WHEREIN IT IS PROVED THAT GOD HAS MEN’S WILLS MORE IN HIS POWER THAN THEY 
THEMSELVES HAVE 


It is not, then, to be doubted that men’s wills cannot, so as to prevent His doing what he wills, withstand 
the will of God, “who hath done all things whatsoever He pleased in heaven and in earth,” and who also 
“has done those things that are to come;” since He does even concerning the wills themselves of men 
what He will, when He will. Unless, perchance (to mention some things among many), when God willed to 
give the kingdom to Saul, it was so in the power of the Israelites, as it certainly was placed in their will, 
either to subject themselves or not to the man in question, that they could even prevail to withstand God. 
God, however, did not do this, save by the will of the men themselves, because he beyond doubt had the 
most omnipotent power of inclining men’s hearts whither it pleased Him. For thus it is written: “And 
Samuel sent the people away, and every one went away unto his own place. And Saul went away to his 
house in Gibeah: and there went away with Saul mighty men, whose hearts the Lord touched. And 
pestilent children said, Who shall save us? This man? And they despised him, and brought him no 
presents.” Will any one say that any of those whose hearts the Lord touched to go with Saul would not 
have gone with him, or that any of those pestilent fellows, whose hearts He did not touch to do this, would 
have gone? Of David also, whom the Lord ordained to the kingdom in a more prosperous succession, we 
read thus: “And David continued to increase, and was magnified, and the Lord was with him.” This having 
been premised, it is said a little afterwards, “And the Spirit clothed Amasai, chief of the thirty, and he said, 
We are thine, O David, and we will be with thee, O son of Jesse: Peace, peace be unto thee, and peace be 
to thy helpers; because the Lord has helped thee.” Could he withstand the will of God, and not rather do 
the will of Him who wrought in his heart by His Spirit, with which he was clothed, to will, speak, and do 
thus? Moreover, a little afterwards the same Scripture says, “All these warlike men, setting the battle in 
array, came with a peaceful heart to Hebron to establish David over all Israel.” By their own will, certainly, 
they appointed David king. Who cannot see this? Who can deny it? For they did not do it under constraint 
or without good-will, since they did it with a peaceful heart. And yet He wrought this in them who worketh 
what He will in the hearts of men. For which reason the Scripture premised, “And David continued to 
increase, and was magnified, and the Lord Omnipotent was with him.” And thus the Lord Omnipotent, 
who was with him, induced these men to appoint him king. And how did He induce them? Did He 
constrain thereto by any bodily fetters? He wrought within; He held their hearts; He stirred their hearts, 
and drew them by their own wills, which He Himself wrought in them. If, then, when God wills to set up 
kings in the earth, He has the wills of men more in His power than they themselves have, who else causes 
rebuke to be wholesome and correction to result in the heart of him that is rebuked, that he may be 
established in the kingdom of heaven? 


CHAPTER 46 [XV.] 


REBUKE MUST BE VARIED ACCORDING TO THE VARIETY OF FAULTS. THERE IS NO PUNISHMENT IN THE CHURCH 
GREATER THAN EXCOMMUNICATION 


Therefore, let brethren who are subject be rebuked by those who are set over them, with rebukes that 
spring from love, varied according to the diversity of faults, whether smaller or greater. Because that very 
penalty that is called condemnation, which episcopal judgment inflicts, than which there is no greater 
punishment in the Church, may, if God will, result and be of advantage for most wholesome rebuke. For 
we know not what may happen on the coming day; nor must any one be despaired of before the end of this 
life; nor can God be contradicted, that He may not look down and give repentance, and receive the 
sacrifice of a troubled spirit and a contrite heart, and absolve from the guilt of condemnation, however 
just, and so Himself not condemn the condemned person. Yet the necessity of the pastoral office requires, 
in order that the terrible contagion may not creep through the many, that the diseased sheep should be 
separated from the sound ones; perchance, by that very separation, to be healed by Him to whom nothing 
is impossible. For as we know not who belongs to the number of the predestinated, we ought in such wise 
to be influenced by the affection of love as to will all men to be saved. For this is the case when we 
endeavour to lead every individual to that point where they may meet with those agencies by which we 
may prevail, to the accomplishment of the result, that being justified by faith they may have peace with 
God,—which peace, moreover, the apostle announced when he said, “Therefore, we discharge an 
embassage for Christ, as though God were exhorting by us, we pray you in Christ’s stead to be reconciled 
to God.” For what is “to be reconciled” to Him but to have peace with Him? For the sake of which peace, 
moreover, the Lord Jesus Christ Himself said to His disciples, “Into whatsoever house ye enter first, say, 
Peace be to this house; and if the son of peace be there, your peace shall rest upon it; but if not, it shall 
return to you again.” When they preach the gospel of this peace of whom it is predicted, “How beautiful 
are the feet of those that publish peace, that announce good things!” to us, indeed, every one then begins 
to be a son of peace who obeys and believes this gospel, and who, being justified by faith, has begun to 
have peace towards God; but, according to God’s predestination, he was already a son of peace. For it was 
not said, Upon whomsoever your peace shall rest, he shall become a son of peace; but Christ says, “If the 
son of peace be there, your peace shall rest upon that house.” Already, therefore, and before the 
announcement of that peace to him, the son of peace was there, as he had been known and foreknown, by 
—not the evangelist, but—God. For we need not fear lest we should lose it, if in our ignorance he to whom 
we preach is not a son of peace, for it will return to us again—that is, that preaching will profit us, and not 
him; but if the peace proclaimed shall rest upon him, it will profit both us and him. 


CHAPTER 47 


ANOTHER INTERPRETATION OF THE APOSTOLIC PASSAGE, “WHO WILL HAVE ALL MEN TO BE SAVED.” 


That, therefore, in our ignorance of who shall be saved, God commands us to will that all to whom we 
preach this peace may be saved, and Himself works this in us by diffusing that love in our hearts by the 
Holy Spirit who is given to us,—may also thus be understood, that God wills all men to be saved, because 
He makes us to will this; just as “He sent the Spirit of His Son, crying, Abba, Father;” that is, making us to 
cry, Abba, Father. Because, concerning that same Spirit, He says in another place, “We have received the 
Spirit of adoption, in whom we cry, Abba, Father!” We therefore cry, but He is said to cry who makes us to 
cry. If, then, Scripture rightly said that the Spirit was crying by whom we are made to cry, it rightly also 
says that God wills, when by Him we are made to will. And thus, because by rebuke we ought to do 
nothing save to avoid departure from that peace which is towards God, or to induce return to it of him 
who had departed, let us do in hope what we do. If he whom we rebuke is a son of peace, our peace shall 
rest upon him; but if not, it shall return to us again. 


CHAPTER 48 
THE PURPOSE OF REBUKE 


Although, therefore, even while the faith of some is subverted, the foundation of God standeth sure, since 
the Lord knoweth them that are His, still, we ought not on that account to be indolent and negligent in 
rebuking those who should be rebuked. For not for nothing was it said, “Evil communications corrupt 
good manners;” and, “The weak brother shall perish in thy knowledge, on account of whom Christ died.” 
Let us not, in opposition to these precepts, and to a wholesome fear, pretend to argue, saying, “Well, let 
evil communications corrupt good manners, and let the weak brother perish. What is that to us? The 
foundation of God standeth sure, and no one perishes but the son of perdition.” [XVI.] Be it far from us to 
babble in this wise, and think that we ought to be secure in this negligence. For it is true that no one 
perishes except the son of perdition, but God says by the mouth of the prophet Ezekiel: “He shall surely 
die in his sin, but his blood will I require at the hand of the watchman.” 


CHAPTER 49 
CONCLUSION 


Hence, as far as concerns us, who are not able to distinguish those who are predestinated from those who 
are not, we ought on this very account to will all men to be saved. Severe rebuke should be medicinally 
applied to all by us that they perish not themselves, or that they may not be the means of destroying 
others. It belongs to God, however, to make that rebuke useful to them whom He Himself has foreknown 


and predestinated to be conformed to the image of His Son. For, if at any time we abstain from rebuking, 
for fear lest by rebuke a man should perish, why do we not also rebuke, for fear lest a man should rather 
perish by our withholding it? For we have no greater bowels of love than the blessed apostle who says, 
“Rebuke those that are unruly; comfort the feeble-minded; support the weak; be patient towards all men. 
See that none render to any man evil for evil.” Where it is to be understood that evil is then rather 
rendered for evil when one who ought to be rebuked is not rebuked, but by a wicked dissimulation is 
neglected. He says, moreover, “Them that sin rebuke before all, that others also may fear;” which must be 
received concerning those sins which are not concealed, lest he be thought to have spoken in opposition 
to the word of the Lord. For He says, “If thy brother shall sin against thee, rebuke him between thee and 
him.” Notwithstanding, He Himself carries out the severity of rebuke to the extent of saying, “If he will 
not hear the Church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a publican.” And who has more loved the 
weak than He who became weak for us all, and of that very weakness was crucified for us all? And since 
these things are so, grace neither restrains rebuke, nor does rebuke restrain grace; and on this account 
righteousness is so to be prescribed that we may ask in faithful prayer, that, by God’s grace, what is 
prescribed may be done; and both of these things are in such wise to be done that righteous rebuke may 
not be neglected. But let all these things be done with love, since love both does not sin, and does cover 
the multitude of sins. 
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Wherein the truth of predestination and grace is defended against the semi-Pelagians,—those people to 
wit, who by no means withdraw altogether from the Pelagian heresy, in that they contend that the 
beginning of salvation and of faith is of ourselves; so that in virtue, as it were, of this precedent merit, the 
other good gifts of God are attained. Augustin shows that not only the increase, but the very beginning 
also of faith is in God’s gift. On this matter he does not disavow that he once thought differently, and that 
in some small works, written before his episcopate, he was in error, as in that exposition, which they 
object to him, of propositions from the epistle to the Romans. But he points out that he was subsequently 
convinced chiefly by this testimony, “but what hast thou that thou hast not received?” which he proves is 
to be taken as a testimony concerning faith itself also. He says that faith is to be counted among other 
works, which the apostle denies to anticipate God’s grace when He says, “not of works.” He declares that 
the hardness of the heart is taken away by grace, and that all come to Christ who are taught to come by 
the Father; but that those whom He teaches, He teaches in mercy, while those whom He teaches not, in 
judgment He teaches not. That the passage from his hundred and second epistle, Question 2, “concerning 
the time of the Christian religion” which is alleged by the semi-Pelagians, may rightly be explained 
without detriment to the doctrine of grace and predestination. He teaches what is the difference between 
grace and predestination. Further, he says that God in his predestination foreknew what he had purposed 
to do. He marvels greatly that the adversaries of predestination, who are said to be unwilling to be 
dependent on the uncertainty of God’s will, prefer rather to trust themselves to their own weakness than 
to the strength of God’s promise. He clearly points out that they abuse this authority, “If thou believest, 
thou shalt be saved.” That the truth of grace and perseverance shines forth in the case of infants that are 
saved, who are distinguished by no merits of their own from others who perish. For that there is no 
difference between them arising from the foreknowledge of merits which they would have had if they had 
lived longer. That testimony is wrongfully rejected by the adversaries as being uncanonical, which he 
adduced for the purpose of this discussion, “he was taken away lest wickedness,” etc. That the most 
illustrious instance of predestination and grace is the Saviour Himself, in whom a man obtained the 
privilege of being the Saviour and the Only-begotten Son of God, through being assumed into oneness of 
person by the Word co-eternal with the Father, on account of no precedent merits, either of works or of 
faith. That the predestinated are called by some certain calling peculiar to the elect, and that they have 
been elected before the foundation of the world; not because they were foreknown as men who would 
believe and would be holy, but in order that by means of that very election of grace they might be such, 
etc. 


CHAPTER 1 [I.] 
INTRODUCTION 


We know that in the Epistle to the Philippians the apostle said, “To write the same things to you to me 
indeed is not grievous but for you it is safe;” yet the same apostle writing to the Galatians when he saw 
that he had done enough among them of what he regarded as being needful for them, by the ministry of 
his preaching, said, “For the rest let no man cause me labour,” or as it is read in many codices, “Let no 
one be troublesome to me.” But although I confess that it causes me trouble that the divine word in which 
the grace of God is preached (which is absolutely no grace if it is given according to our merits), great and 
manifest as it is, is not yielded to, nevertheless my dearest sons, Prosper and Hilary, your zeal and 
brotherly affection—which makes you so reluctant to see any of the brethren in error, as to wish that, 
after so many books and letters of mine on this subject, I should write again from here—I love more than I 
can tell, although I do not dare to say that I love it as much as I ought. Wherefore, behold, I write to you 
again. And although not with you, yet through you I am still doing what I thought I had done sufficiently. 


CHAPTER 2 
TO WHAT EXTENT THE MASSILIANS WITHDRAW FROM THE PELAGIANS 


For on consideration of your letters, I seem to see that those brethren on whose behalf you exhibit a pious 
care that they may not hold the poetical opinion in which it is affirmed, “Every one is a hope for himself,” 
and so fall under that condemnation which is, not poetically, but prophetically, declared, “Cursed is every 
man that hath hope in man,” must be treated in that way wherein the apostle dealt with those to whom he 
said, “And if in anything ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you.” For as yet they are 
in darkness on the question concerning the predestination of the saints, but they have that whence, “if in 
anything they are otherwise minded, God will reveal even this unto them,” if they are walking in that to 
which they have attained. For which reason the apostle, when he had said, “If ye are in anything 
otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you,” says, “Nevertheless whereunto we have attained, 
let us walk in the same.” And those brethren of ours, on whose behalf your pious love is solicitous, have 
attained with Christ’s Church to the belief that the human race is born obnoxious to the sin of the first 
man, and that none can be delivered from that evil save by the righteousness of the Second Man. 
Moreover, they have attained to the confession that men’s wills are anticipated by God’s grace; and to the 
agreement that no one can suffice to himself either for beginning or for completing any good work. These 
things, therefore, unto which they have attained, being held fast, abundantly distinguish them from the 
error of the Pelagians. Further, if they walk in them, and beseech Him who giveth understanding, if in 
anything concerning predestination they are otherwise minded, He will reveal even this unto them. Yet let 
us also spend upon them the influence of our love, and the ministry of our discourse, according to His gift, 
whom we have asked that in these letters we might say what should be suitable and profitable to them. 
For whence do we know whether by this our service, wherein we are serving them in the free love of 
Christ, our God may not perchance will to effect that purpose? 


CHAPTER 3 [II.] 
EVEN THE BEGINNING OF PAITH IS OF GOD’S GIFT 


Therefore I ought first to show that the faith by which we are Christians is the gift of God, if I can do that 
more thoroughly than I have already done in so many and so large volumes. But I see that I must now 
reply to those who say that the divine testimonies which I have adduced concerning this matter are of 
avail for this purpose, to assure us that we have faith itself of ourselves, but that its increase is of God; as 
if faith were not given to us by Him, but were only increased in us by Him, on the ground of the merit of 
its having begun from us. Thus there is here no departure from that opinion which Pelagius himself was 
constrained to condemn in the judgment of the bishops of Palestine, as is testified in the same 
Proceedings, “That the grace of God is given according to our merits,” if it is not of God’s grace that we 
begin to believe, but rather that on account of this beginning an addition is made to us of a more full and 
perfect belief; and so we first give the beginning of our faith to God, that His supplement may also be 
given to us again, and whatever else we faithfully ask. 


CHAPTER 4 
CONTINUATION OF THE PRECEDING 


But why do we not in opposition to this, rather hear the words, “Who hath first given to Him and it shall 
be recompensed to him again? since of Him, and through Him, and in Him, are all things.” And from 
whom, then, is that very beginning of our faith if not from Him? For this is not excepted when other things 
are spoken of as of Him; but “of Him, and through Him, and in Him, are all things.” But who can say that 
he who has already begun to believe deserves nothing from Him in whom he has believed? Whence it 
results that, to him who already deserves, other things are said to be added by a divine retribution, and 
thus that God’s grace is given according to our merits. And this assertion when put before him, Pelagius 
himself condemned, that he might not be condemned. Whoever, then, wishes on every side to avoid this 
condemnable opinion, let him understand that what the apostle says is said with entire truthfulness, “Unto 
you it is given in the behalf of Christ not only to believe on Him, but also to suffer for His sake.” He shows 
that both are the gifts of God, because he said that both were given. And he does not say, “to believe on 
Him more fully and perfectly,” but, “to believe on Him.” Neither does he say that he himself had obtained 
mercy to be more faithful, but “to be faithful,” because he knew that he had not first given the beginning 
of his faith to God, and had its increase given back to him again by Him; but that he had been made 
faithful by God, who also had made him an apostle. For the beginnings of his faith are recorded, and they 
are very well known by being read in the church on an occasion calculated to distinguish them: how, being 
turned away from the faith which he was destroying, and being vehemently opposed to it, he was suddenly 
by a more powerful grace converted to it, by the conversion of Him, to whom as One who would do this 
very thing it was said by the prophet, “Thou wilt turn and quicken us;” so that not only from one who 
refused to believe he was made a willing believer, but, moreover, from being a persecutor, he suffered 
persecution in defence of that faith which he persecuted. Because it was given him by Christ “not only to 
believe on Him, but also to suffer for His sake.” 


CHAPTER 5 
TO BELIEVE IS TO THINK WITH ASSENT 


And, therefore, commending that grace which is not given according to any merits, but is the cause of all 
good merits, he says, “Not that we are sufficient to think anything as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of 
God.” Let them give attention to this, and well weigh these words, who think that the beginning of faith is 
of ourselves, and the supplement of faith is of God. For who cannot see that thinking is prior to believing? 
For no one believes anything unless he has first thought that it is to be believed. For however suddenly, 
however rapidly, some thoughts fly before the will to believe, and this presently follows in such wise as to 
attend them, as it were, in closest conjunction, it is yet necessary that everything which is believed should 
be believed after thought has preceded; although even belief itself is nothing else than to think with 
assent. For it is not every one who thinks that believes, since many think in order that they may not 
believe; but everybody who believes, thinks,—both thinks in believing and believes in thinking. Therefore 
in what pertains to religion and piety (of which the apostle was speaking), if we are not capable of 
thinking anything as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of God, we are certainly not capable of believing 
anything as of ourselves, since we cannot do this without thinking; but our sufficiency, by which we begin 
to believe, is of God. Wherefore, as no one is sufficient for himself, for the beginning or the completion of 
any good work whatever,—and this those brethren of yours, as what you have written intimates, already 
agree to be true, whence, as well in the beginning as in the carrying out of every good work, our 
sufficiency is of God,—so no one is sufficient for himself, either to begin or to perfect faith; but our 
sufficiency is of God. Because if faith is not a matter of thought, it is of no account; and we are not 
sufficient to think anything as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of God. 


CHAPTER 6 
PRESUMPTION AND ARROGANCE TO BE AVOIDED 


Care must be taken, brethren, beloved of God, that a man do not lift himself up in opposition to God, when 
he says that he does what God has promised. Was not the faith of the nations promised to Abraham, “and 
he, giving glory to God, most fully believed that what He promised He is able also to perform”? He 
therefore makes the faith of the nations, who is able to do what He has promised. Further, if God works 
our faith, acting in a wonderful manner in our hearts so that we believe, is there any reason to fear that 
He cannot do the whole; and does man on that account arrogate to himself its first elements, that he may 
merit to receive its last from God? Consider if in such a way any other result be gained than that the grace 
of God is given in some way or other, according to our merit, and so grace is no more grace. For on this 
principle it is rendered as debt, it is not given gratuitously; for it is due to the believer that his faith itself 
should be increased by the Lord, and that the increased faith should be the wages of the faith begun; nor 
is it observed when this is said, that this wage is assigned to believers, not of grace, but of debt. And I do 
not at all see why the whole should not be attributed to man,—as he who could originate for himself what 
he had not previously, can himself increase what he had originated,—except that it is impossible to 
withstand the most manifest divine testimony by which faith, whence piety takes its beginning, is shown 
also to be the gift of God: such as is that testimony that “God hath dealt to every man the measure of 
faith;” and that one, “Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from God the Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and other similar passages. Man, therefore, unwilling to resist such clear testimonies as 
these, and yet desiring himself to have the merit of believing, compounds as it were with God to claim a 
portion of faith for himself, and to leave a portion for Him; and, what is still more arrogant, he takes the 
first portion for himself and gives the subsequent to Him; and so in that which he says belongs to both, he 
makes himself the first, and God the second! 


CHAPTER 7 [III.] 
AUGUSTIN CONFESSES THAT HE HAD FORMERLY BEEN IN ERROR CONCERNING THE GRACE OF GOD 


It was not thus that that pious and humble teacher thought—I speak of the most blessed Cyprian—when 
he said “that we must boast in nothing, since nothing is our own.” And in order to show this, he appealed 
to the apostle as a witness, where he said, “For what hast thou that thou hast not received? And if thou 
hast received it, why boastest thou as if thou hadst not received it?” And it was chiefly by this testimony 
that I myself also was convinced when I was in a similar error, thinking that faith whereby we believe on 
God is not God’s gift, but that it is in us from ourselves, and that by it we obtain the gifts of God, whereby 
we may live temperately and righteously and piously in this world. For I did not think that faith was 
preceded by God’s grace, so that by its means would be given to us what we might profitably ask, except 
that we could not believe if the proclamation of the truth did not precede; but that we should consent 
when the gospel was preached to us I thought was our own doing, and came to us from ourselves. And 
this my error is sufficiently indicated in some small works of mine written before my episcopate. Among 
these is that which you have mentioned in your letters wherein is an exposition of certain propositions 
from the Epistle to the Romans. Eventually, when I was retracting all my small works, and was committing 
that retractation to writing, of which task I had already completed two books before I had taken up your 
more lengthy letters,—when in the first volume I had reached the retractation of this book, I then spoke 
thus:—”Also discussing, I say, what God could have chosen in him who was as yet unborn, whom He said 
that the elder should serve; and what in the same elder, equally as yet unborn, He could have rejected; 
concerning whom, on this account, the prophetic testimony is recorded, although declared long 


subsequently, “Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I hated,”’ I carried out my reasoning to the point of 
saying: God did not therefore choose the works of any one in foreknowledge of what He Himself would 
give them, but he chose the faith, in the foreknowledge that He would choose that very person whom He 
foreknew would believe on Him,—to whom He would give the Holy Spirit, so that by doing good works he 
might obtain eternal life also.’ I had not yet very carefully sought, nor had I as yet found, what is the 
nature of the election of grace, of which the apostle says, A remnant are saved according to the election of 
grace.’ Which assuredly is not grace if any merits precede it; lest what is now given, not according to 
grace, but according to debt, be rather paid to merits than freely given. And what I next subjoined: For 
the same apostle says, “The same God which worketh all in all;” but it was never said, God believeth all in 
all;’ and then added, Therefore what we believe is our own, but what good thing we do is of Him who 
giveth the Holy Spirit to them that believe:’ I certainly could not have said, had I already known that faith 
itself also is found among those gifts of God which are given by the same Spirit. Both, therefore, are ours 
on account of the choice of the will, and yet both are given by the spirit of faith and love. For faith is not 
alone but as it is written, Love with faith, from God the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ.’ And what I said 
a little after, For it is ours to believe and to will, but it is His to give to those who believe and will, the 
power of doing good works through the Holy Spirit, by whom love is shed abroad in our hearts,’—is true 
indeed; but by the same rule both are also God’s, because God prepares the will; and both are ours too, 
because they are only brought about with our good wills. And thus what I subsequently said also: Because 
we are not able to will unless we are called; and when, after our calling, we would will, our willing is not 
sufficiently nor our running, unless God gives strength to us that run, and leads us whither He calls us;’ 
and thereupon added: It is plain, therefore, that it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but 
of God that showeth mercy, that we do good works’—this is absolutely most true. But I discovered little 
concerning the calling itself, which is according to God’s purpose; for not such is the calling of all that are 
called, but only of the elect. Therefore what I said a little afterwards: For as in those whom God elects it is 
not works but faith that begins the merit so as to do good works by the gift of God, so in those whom He 
condemns, unbelief and impiety begin the merit of punishment, so that even by way of punishment itself 
they do evil works’—I spoke most truly. But that even the merit itself of faith was God’s gift, I neither 
thought of inquiring into, nor did I say. And in another place I say: For whom He has mercy upon, He 
makes to do good works, and whom He hardeneth He leaves to do evil works; but that mercy is bestowed 
upon the preceding merit of faith, and that hardening is applied to preceding iniquity.’ And this indeed is 
true; but it should further have been asked, whether even the merit of faith does not come from God’s 
mercy,—that is, whether that mercy is manifested in man only because he is a believer, or whether it is 
also manifested that he may be a believer? For we read in the apostle’s words: I obtained mercy to be a 
believer.’ He does not say, Because I was a believer.’ Therefore although it is given to the believer, yet it 
has been given also that he may be a believer. Therefore also, in another place in the same book I most 
truly said: Because, if it is of God’s mercy, and not of works, that we are even called that we may believe 
and it is granted to us who believe to do good works, that mercy must not be grudged to the heathen;’— 
although I there discoursed less carefully about that calling which is given according to God’s purpose.” 


CHAPTER 8 [IV.] 
WHAT AUGUSTIN WROTE TO SIMPLICIANUS, THE SUCCESSOR OF AMBROSE, BISHOP OF MILAN 


You see plainly what was at that time my opinion concerning faith and works, although I was labouring in 
commending God’s grace; and in this opinion I see that those brethren of ours now are, because they have 
not been as careful to make progress with me in my writings as they were in reading them. For if they had 
been so careful, they would have found that question solved in accordance with the truth of the divine 
Scriptures in the first book of the two which I wrote in the very beginning of my episcopate to 
Simplicianus, of blessed memory, Bishop of the Church of Milan, and successor to St. Ambrose. Unless, 
perchance, they may not have known these books; in which case, take care that they do know them. Of 
this first of those two books, I first spoke in the second book of the Retractations; and what I said is as 
follows: “Of the books, I say, on which, as a bishop, I have laboured, the first two are addressed to 
Simplicianus, president of the Church of Milan, who succeeded the most blessed Ambrose, concerning 
divers questions, two of which I gathered into the first book from the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Romans. The former of them is about what is written: What shall we say, then? Is the law sin? By no 
means,’ as far as the passage where he says, Who shall deliver me from the body of this death? The grace 
of God through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ And therein I have expounded those words of the apostle: The law 
is spiritual; but Iam carnal,’ and others in which the flesh is declared to be in conflict against the Spirit in 
such a way as if a man were there described as still under law, and not yet established under grace. For, 
long afterwards, I perceived that those words might even be (and probably were) the utterance of a 
spiritual man. The latter question in this book is gathered from that passage where the apostle says, And 
not only this, but when Rebecca also had conceived by one act of intercourse, even by our father Isaac,’ as 
far as that place where he says, Except the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we should be as Sodoma, 
and should have been like unto Gomorrah.’ In the solution of this question I laboured indeed on behalf of 
the free choice of the human will, but God’s grace overcame, and I could only reach that point where the 
apostle is perceived to have said with the most evident truth, For who maketh thee to differ? and what 
hast thou that thou hast not received? Now, if thou hast received it, why dost thou glory as if thou 
receivedst it not?’ And this the martyr Cyprian was also desirous of setting forth when he compressed the 
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whole of it in that title: That we must boast in nothing, since nothing is our own.’” This is why I previously 
said that it was chiefly by this apostolic testimony that I myself had been convinced, when I thought 
otherwise concerning this matter; and this God revealed to me as I sought to solve this question when I 
was writing, as I said, to the Bishop Simplicianus. This testimony, therefore, of the apostle, when for the 
sake of repressing man’s conceit he said, “For what hast thou which thou hast not received?” does not 
allow any believer to say, I have faith which I received not. All the arrogance of this answer is absolutely 
repressed by these apostolic words. Moreover, it cannot even be said, “Although I have not a perfected 
faith, yet I have its beginning, whereby I first of all believed in Christ.” Because here also is answered: 
“But what hast thou that thou hast not received? Now, if thou hast received it, why dost thou glory as if 
thou receivedst it not?” 


CHAPTER 9 [V.] 
THE PURPOSE OF THE APOSTLE IN THESE WORDS 


The notion, however, which they entertain, “that these words, What hast thou that thou hast not 
received?’ cannot be said of this faith, because it has remained in the same nature, although corrupted, 
which at first was endowed with health and perfection,” is perceived to have no force for the purpose that 
they desire if it be considered why the apostle said these words. For he was concerned that no one should 
glory in man, because dissensions had sprung up among the Corinthian Christians, so that every one was 
saying, “I, indeed, am of Paul, and another, I am of Apollos, and another, I am of Cephas;” and thence he 
went on to say: “God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to confound the strong things; and God hath chosen the ignoble 
things of the world, and contemptible things, and those things which are not, to make of no account things 
which are; that no flesh should glory before God.” Here the intention of the apostle is of a certainty 
sufficiently plain against the pride of man, that no one should glory in man; and thus, no one should glory 
in himself. Finally, when he had said “that no flesh should glory before God,” in order to show in what man 
ought to glory, he immediately added, “But it is of Him that ye are in Christ Jesus, who is made unto us 
wisdom from God, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption: that according as it is written, 
He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” Thence that intention of his progressed, till afterwards 
rebuking them he says, “For ye are yet carnal; for whereas there are among you envying and contention, 
are ye not carnal, and walk according to man? For while one saith I am of Paul, and another, I am of 
Apollos, are ye not men? What, then, is Apollos, and what Paul? Ministers by whom you believed; and to 
every one as the Lord has given. I have planted, and Apollos watered; but God gave the increase. 
Therefore, neither is he that planteth anything, nor he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase.” 
Do you not see that the sole purpose of the apostle is that man may be humbled, and God alone exalted? 
Since in all those things, indeed, which are planted and watered, he says that not even are the planter and 
the waterer anything, but God who giveth the increase: and the very fact, also, that one plants and 
another waters he attributes not to themselves, but to God, when he says, “To every one as the Lord hath 
given; I have planted, Apollos watered.” Hence, therefore, persisting in the same intention he comes to 
the point of saying, “Therefore let no man glory in man,” for he had already said, “He that glorieth, let him 
glory in the Lord.” After these and some other matters which are associated therewith, that same 
intention of his is carried on in the words: “And these things, brethren, I have in a figure transferred to 
myself and to Apollos for your sakes, that ye might learn in us that no one of you should be puffed up for 
one against another above that which is written. For who maketh thee to differ? And what hast thou which 
thou hast not received? Now, if thou hast received it, why dost thou glory as if thou receivedst it not?” 


CHAPTER 10 
IT IS GOD’S GRACE WHICH SPECIALLY DISTINGUISHES ONE MAN FROM ANOTHER 


In this the apostle’s most evident intention, in which he speaks against human pride, so that none should 
glory in man but in God, it is too absurd, as I think, to suppose God’s natural gifts, whether man’s entire 
and perfected nature itself as it was bestowed on him in his first state, or the remains, whatever they may 
be, of his degraded nature. For is it by such gifts as these, which are common to all men, that men are 
distinguished from men? But here he first said, “For who maketh thee to differ?” and then added, “And 
what hast thou that thou hast not received?” Because a man, puffed up against another, might say, “My 
faith makes me to differ,” or “My righteousness,” or anything else of the kind. In reply to such notions, the 
good teacher says, “But what hast thou that thou hast not received?” And from whom but from Him who 
maketh thee to differ from another, on whom He bestowed not what He bestowed on thee? “Now if,” says 
he, “thou hast received it, why dost thou glory as if thou receivedst it not?” Is he concerned, I ask, about 
anything else save that he who glorieth should glory in the Lord? But nothing is so opposed to this feeling 
as for any one to glory concerning his own merits in such a way as if he himself had made them for 
himself, and not the grace of God,—a grace, however, which makes the good to differ from the wicked, 
and is not common to the good and the wicked. Let the grace, therefore, whereby we are living and 
reasonable creatures, and are distinguished from cattle, be attributed to nature; let that grace also by 
which, among men themselves, the handsome are made to differ from the ill-formed, or the intelligent 
from the stupid, or anything of that kind, be ascribed to nature. But he whom the apostle was rebuking 


did not puff himself up as contrasted with cattle, nor as contrasted with any other man, in respect of any 
natural endowment which might be found even in the worst of men. But he ascribed to himself, and not to 
God, some good gift which pertained to a holy life, and was puffed up therewith when he deserved to hear 
the rebuke, “Who hath made thee to differ? and what hast thou that thou receivedst not?” For though the 
capacity to have faith is of nature, is it also of nature to have it? “For all men have not faith,” although all 
men have the capacity to have faith. But the apostle does not say, “And what hast thou capacity to have, 
the capacity to have which thou receivedst not?” but he says, “And what hast thou which thou receivedst 
not?” Accordingly, the capacity to have faith, as the capacity to have love, belongs to men’s nature; but to 
have faith, even as to have love, belongs to the grace of believers. That nature, therefore, in which is 
given to us the capacity of having faith, does not distinguish man from man, but faith itself makes the 
believer to differ from the unbeliever. And thus, when it is said, “For who maketh thee to differ? and what 
hast thou that thou receivedst not?” if any one dare to say, “I have faith of myself, I did not, therefore, 
receive it,” he directly contradicts this most manifest truth,—not because it is not in the choice of man’s 
will to believe or not to believe, but because in the elect the will is prepared by the Lord. Thus, moreover, 
the passage, “For who maketh thee to differ? and what hast thou that thou receivedst not?” refers to that 
very faith which is in the will of man. 


CHAPTER 11 [VI.] 
THAT SOME MEN ARE ELECTED IS OF GOD’S MERCY 


“Many hear the word of truth; but some believe, while others contradict. Therefore, the former will to 
believe; the latter do not will.” Who does not know this? Who can deny this? But since in some the will is 
prepared by the Lord, in others it is not prepared, we must assuredly be able to distinguish what comes 
from God’s mercy, and what from His judgment. “What Israel sought for,” says the apostle, “he hath not 
obtained, but the election hath obtained it; and the rest were blinded, as it is written, God gave to them 
the spirit of compunction,—eyes that they should not see, and ears that they should not hear, even to this 
day. And David said, Let their table be made a snare, a retribution, and a stumblingblock to them; let their 
eyes be darkened, that they may not see; and bow down their back always.” Here is mercy and judgment, 
—mercy towards the election which has obtained the righteousness of God, but judgment to the rest 
which have been blinded. And yet the former, because they willed, believed; the latter, because they did 
not will believed not. Therefore mercy and judgment were manifested in the very wills themselves. 
Certainly such an election is of grace, not at all of merits. For he had before said, “So, therefore, even at 
this present time, the remnant has been saved by the election of grace. And if by grace, now it is no more 
of works; otherwise grace is no more grace.” Therefore the election obtained what it obtained 
gratuitously; there preceded none of those things which they might first give, and it should be given to 
them again. He saved them for nothing. But to the rest who were blinded, as is there plainly declared, it 
was done in recompense. “All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth.” But His ways are unsearchable. 
Therefore the mercy by which He freely delivers, and the truth by which He righteously judges, are 
equally unsearchable. 


CHAPTER 12 [VII] 
WHY THE APOSTLE SAID THAT WE ARE JUSTIFIED BY FAITH AND NOT BY WORKS 


But perhaps it may be said: “The apostle distinguishes faith from works; he says, indeed, that grace is not 
of works, but he does not say that it is not of faith.” This, indeed, is true. But Jesus says that faith itself 
also is the work of God, and commands us to work it. For the Jews said to Him, “What shall we do that we 
may work the work of God? Jesus answered, and said unto them, This is the work of God, that ye believe 
on Him whom He hath sent.” The apostle, therefore, distinguishes faith from works, just as Judah is 
distinguished from Israel in the two kingdoms of the Hebrews, although Judah is Israel itself. And he says 
that a man is justified by faith and not by works, because faith itself is first given, from which may be 
obtained other things which are specially characterized as works, in which a man may live righteously. For 
he himself also says, “By grace ye are saved through faith; and this not of yourselves; but it is the gift of 
God,”—that is to say, “And in saying through faith,’ even faith itself is not of yourselves, but is God’s gift.” 
“Not of works,” he says, “lest any man should be lifted up.” For it is often said, “He deserved to believe, 
because he was a good man even before he believed.” Which may be said of Cornelius since his alms were 
accepted and his prayers heard before he had believed on Christ; and yet without some faith he neither 
gave alms nor prayed. For how did he call on him on whom he had not believed? But if he could have been 
saved without the faith of Christ the Apostle Peter would not have been sent as an architect to build him 
up; although, “Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain who build it.” And we are told, Faith is 
of ourselves; other things which pertain to works of righteousness are of the Lord; as if faith did not 
belong to the building,—as if, I say, the foundation did not belong to the building. But if this primarily and 
especially belongs to it, he labours in vain who seeks to build up the faith by preaching, unless the Lord in 
His mercy builds it up from within. Whatever, therefore, of good works Cornelius performed, as well 
before he believed in Christ as when he believed and after he had believed, are all to be ascribed to God, 
lest, perchance any man be lifted up. 


CHAPTER 13 [VHI.] 
THE EFFECT OF DIVINE GRACE 


Accordingly, our only Master and Lord Himself, when He had said what I have above mentioned,—” This is 
the work of God, that ye believe on Him whom He hath sent,”—says a little afterwards in that same 
discourse of His, “I said unto you that ye also have seen me and have not believed. All that the Father 
giveth me shall come to me.” What is the meaning of “shall come to me,” but, “shall believe in me”? But it 
is the Father’s gift that this may be the case. Moreover, a little after He says, “Murmur not among 
yourselves. No one can come to me, except the Father which hath sent me draw him; and I will raise him 
up at the last day. It is written in the prophets, And they shall be all teachable of God. Every man that hath 
heard of the Father, and hath learned, cometh unto me.” What is the meaning of, “Every man that hath 
heard from the Father, and hath learned, cometh unto me,” except that there is none who hears from the 
Father, and learns, who cometh not to me? For if every one who has heard from the Father, and has 
learned, comes, certainly every one who does not come has not heard from the Father; for if he had heard 
and learned, he would come. For no one has heard and learned, and has not come; but every one, as the 
Truth declares, who has heard from the Father, and has learned, comes. Far removed from the senses of 
the flesh is this teaching in which the Father is heard, and teaches to come to the Son. Engaged herein is 
also the Son Himself, because He is His Word by which He thus teaches; and He does not do this through 
the ear of the flesh, but of the heart. Herein engaged, also, at the same time, is the Spirit of the Father 
and of the Son; and He, too, teaches, and does not teach separately, since we have learned that the 
workings of the Trinity are inseparable. And that is certainly the same Holy Spirit of whom the apostle 
says, “We, however, having the same Spirit of faith.” But this is especially attributed to the Father, for the 
reason that of Him is begotten the Only Begotten, and from Him proceeds the Holy Spirit, of which it 
would be tedious to argue more elaborately; and I think that my work in fifteen books on the Trinity which 
God is, has already reached you. Very far removed, I say, from the senses of the flesh is this instruction 
wherein God is heard and teaches. We see that many come to the Son because we see that many believe 
on Christ, but when and how they have heard this from the Father, and have learned, we see not. It is true 
that that grace is exceedingly secret, but who doubts that it is grace? This grace, therefore, which is 
hiddenly bestowed in human hearts by the Divine gift, is rejected by no hard heart, because it is given for 
the sake of first taking away the hardness of the heart. When, therefore, the Father is heard within, and 
teaches, so that a man comes to the Son, He takes away the heart of stone and gives a heart of flesh, as in 
the declaration of the prophet He has promised. Because He thus makes them children and vessels of 
mercy which He has prepared for glory. 


CHAPTER 14 


WHY THE FATHER DOES NOT TEACH ALL THAT THEY MAY COME TO CHRIST 


Why, then, does He not teach all that they may come to Christ, except because all whom He teaches, He 
teaches in mercy, while those whom He teaches not, in judgment He teaches not? Since, “On whom He 
will He has mercy, and whom He will He hardeneth.” But He has mercy when He gives good things. He 
hardens when He recompenses what is deserved. Or if, as some would prefer to distinguish them, those 
words also are his to whom the apostle says, “Thou sayest then unto me,” so that he may be regarded as 
having said, “Therefore hath He mercy on whom He will, and whom He will He hardeneth,” as well as 
those which follow,—to wit, “What is it that is still complained of? for who resists His will?” does the 
apostle answer, “O man, what thou hast said is false?” No; but he says, “O man, who art thou that repliest 
against God? Doth the thing formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thou made me thus? Hath not the 
potter power over the clay of the same lump?” and what follows, which you very well know. And yet in a 
certain sense the Father teaches all men to come to His Son. For it was not in vain that it was written in 
the prophets, “And they shall all be teachable of God.” And when He too had premised this testimony, He 
added, “Every man, therefore, who has heard of the Father, and has learned, cometh to me.” As, 
therefore, we speak justly when we say concerning any teacher of literature who is alone in a city, He 
teaches literature here to everybody,—not that all men learn, but that there is none who learns literature 
there who does not learn from him,—so we justly say, God teaches all men to come to Christ, not because 
all come, but because none comes in any other way. And why He does not teach all men the apostle 
explained, as far as he judged that it was to be explained, because, “willing to show His wrath, and to 
exhibit His power, He endured with much patience the vessels of wrath which were perfected for 
destruction; and that He might make known the riches of His glory on the vessels of mercy which He has 
prepared for glory.” Hence it is that the “word of the cross is foolishness to them that perish; but unto 
them that are saved it is the power of God.” God teaches all such to come to Christ, for He wills all such to 
be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth. And if He had willed to teach even those to whom 
the word of the cross is foolishness to come to Christ, beyond all doubt these also would have come. For 
He neither deceives nor is deceived when He says, “Everyone that hath heard of the Father, and hath 
learned, cometh to me.” Away, then, with the thought that any one cometh not, who has heard of the 
Father and has learned. 


CHAPTER 15 
IT IS BELIEVERS THAT ARE TAUGHT OF GOD 


“Why,” say they, “does He not teach all men?” If we should say that they whom He does not teach are 
unwilling to learn, we shall be met with the answer: And what becomes of what is said to Him, “O God, 
Thou wilt turn us again, and quicken us”? Or if God does not make men willing who were not willing, on 
what principle does the Church pray, according to the Lord’s commandment, for her persecutors? For 
thus also the blessed Cyprian would have it to be understood that we say, “Thy will be done, as in heaven 
so in earth,”—that is, as in those who have already believed, and who are, as it were, heaven, so also in 
those who do not believe, and on this account are still the earth. What, then, do we pray for on behalf of 
those who are unwilling to believe, except that God would work in them to will also? Certainly the apostle 
says, “Brethren, my heart’s good will, indeed, and my prayer to God for them, is for their salvation.” He 
prays for those who do not believe,—for what, except that they may believe? For in no other way do they 
obtain salvation. If, then, the faith of the petitioners precede the grace of God, does the faith of them on 
whose behalf prayer is made that they may believe precede the grace of God?—since this is the very thing 
that is besought for them, that on them that believe not—that is, who have not faith—faith itself may be 
bestowed? When, therefore, the gospel is preached, some believe, some believe not; but they who believe 
at the voice of the preacher from without, hear of the Father from within, and learn; while they who do 
not believe, hear outwardly, but inwardly do not hear nor learn;—that is to say, to the former it is given to 
believe; to the latter it is not given. Because “no man,” says He, “cometh to me, except the Father which 
sent me draw him.” And this is more plainly said afterwards. For after a little time, when He was speaking 
of eating his flesh and drinking His blood, and some even of His disciples said, “This is a hard saying, who 
can hear it? Jesus, knowing in Himself that His disciples murmured at this, said unto them, Doth this 
offend you?” And a little after He said, “The words that I have spoken unto you are spirit and life; but 
there are some among you which believe not.” And immediately the evangelist says, “For Jesus knew from 
the beginning who were the believers, and who should betray Him; and He said, Therefore said I unto 
you, that no man can come unto me except it were given him of my Father.” Therefore, to be drawn to 
Christ by the Father, and to hear and learn of the Father in order to come to Christ, is nothing else than to 
receive from the Father the gift by which to believe in Christ. For it was not the hearers of the gospel that 
were distinguished from those who did not hear, but the believers from those who did not believe, by Him 
who said, “No man cometh to me except it were given him of my Father.” 


CHAPTER 16 
WHY THE GIFT OF FAITH IS NOT GIVEN TO ALL 


Faith, then, as well in its beginning as in its completion, is God’s gift; and let no one have any doubt 
whatever, unless he desires to resist the plainest sacred writings, that this gift is given to some, while to 
some it is not given. But why it is not given to all ought not to disturb the believer, who believes that from 
one all have gone into a condemnation, which undoubtedly is most righteous; so that even if none were 
delivered therefrom, there would be no just cause for finding fault with God. Whence it is plain that it isa 
great grace for many to be delivered, and to acknowledge in those that are not delivered what would be 
due to themselves; so that he that glorieth may glory not in his own merits, which he sees to be equalled 
in those that are condemned, but in the Lord. But why He delivers one rather than another—”His 
judgments are unsearchable, and His ways past finding out.” For it is better in this case for us to hear or 
to say, “O man, who art thou that repliest against God?” than to dare to speak as if we could know what 
He has chosen to be kept secret. Since, moreover, He could not will anything unrighteous. 


CHAPTER 17 [IX.] 


HIS ARGUMENT IN HIS LETTER AGAINST PORPHYRY, AS TO WHY THE GOSPEL CAME SO LATE INTO THE WORLD 


But that which you remember my saying in a certain small treatise of mine against Porphyry, under the 
title of The Time of the Christian Religion, I so said for the sake of escaping this more careful and 
elaborate argument about grace; although its meaning, which could be unfolded elsewhere or by others, 
was not wholly omitted, although I had been unwilling in that place to explain it. For, among other 
matters, I spoke thus in answer to the question proposed, why it was after so long a time that Christ 
came: “Accordingly, I say, since they do not object to Christ that all do not follow His teaching (for even 
they themselves feel that this could not be objected at all with any justice, either to the wisdom of the 
philosophers or even to the deity of their own gods), what will they reply, if—leaving out of the question 
that depth of God’s wisdom and knowledge where perchance some other divine plan is far more secretly 
hidden, without prejudging also other causes, which cannot be traced out by the wise—we say to them 
only this, for the sake of brevity in the arguing of this question, that Christ willed to appear to men, and 
that His doctrine should be preached among them, at that time when He knew, and at that place where 
He knew, that there were some who would believe on Him. For at those times, and in those places, at 
which His gospel was not preached, He foreknew that all would be in His preaching such as, not indeed 
all, but many were in His bodily presence, who would not believe on Him, even when the dead were raised 
by Him; such as we see many now, who, although the declarations of the prophets concerning Him are 


fulfilled by such manifestations, are still unwilling to believe, and prefer to resist by human astuteness, 
rather than yield to divine authority so clear and perspicuous, and so lofty, and sublimely made known, so 
long as the human understanding is small and weak in its approach to divine truth. What wonder is it, 
then, if Christ knew the world in former ages to be so full of unbelievers, that He should reasonably refuse 
to appear, or to be preached to them, who, as He foreknew, would believe neither His words nor His 
miracles? For it is not incredible that all at that time were such as from His coming even to the present 
time we marvel that so many have been and are. And yet from the beginning of the human race, 
sometimes more hiddenly, sometimes more evidently, even as to Divine Providence the times seemed to be 
fitting, there has neither been a failure of prophecy, nor were there wanting those who believed on Him; 
as well from Adam to Moses, as in the people of Israel itself which by a certain special mystery was a 
prophetic people; and in other nations before He had come in the flesh. For as some are mentioned in the 
sacred Hebrew books, as early as the time of Abraham,—neither of his fleshly race nor of the people of 
Israel nor of the foreign society among the people of Israel,—who were, nevertheless, sharers in their 
sacrament, why may we not believe that there were others elsewhere among other people, here and 
there, although we do not read any mention of them in the same authorities? Thus the salvation of this 
religion, by which only true one true salvation is truly promised, never failed him who was worthy of it; 
and whoever it failed was not worthy of it. And from the very beginning of the propagation of man, even to 
the end, the gospel is preached, to some for a reward, to some for judgment; and thus also those to whom 
the faith was not announced at all were foreknown as those who would not believe; and those to whom it 
was announced, although they were not such as would believe, are set forth as an example for the former; 
while those to whom it is announced who should believe, are prepared for the kingdom of heaven, and the 
company of the holy angels.” 


CHAPTER 18 
THE PRECEDING ARGUMENT APPLIED TO THE PRESENT TIME 


Do you not see that my desire was, without any prejudgment of the hidden counsel of God, and of other 
reasons, to say what might seem sufficient about Christ’s foreknowledge, to convince the unbelief of the 
pagans who had brought forward this question? For what is more true than that Christ foreknew who 
should believe on Him, and at what times and places they should believe? But whether by the preaching of 
Christ to themselves by themselves they were to have faith, or whether they would receive it by God’s gift, 
—that is, whether God only foreknew them, or also predestinated them, I did not at that time think it 
necessary to inquire or to discuss. Therefore what I said, “that Christ willed to appear to men at that time, 
and that His doctrine should be preached among them when He knew, and where He knew, that there 
were those who would believe on Him,” may also thus be said, “That Christ willed to appear to men at 
that time, and that His gospel should be preached among those, whom He knew, and where He knew, that 
there were those who had been elected in Himself before the foundation of the world.” But since, if it 
were so Said, it would make the reader desirous of asking about those things which now by the warning of 
Pelagian errors must of necessity be discussed with greater copiousness and care, it seemed to me that 
what at that time was sufficient should be briefly said, leaving to one side, as I said, the depth of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God, and without prejudging other reasons, concerning which I thought that we 
might more fittingly argue, not then, but at some other time. 


CHAPTER 19 [X] 


IN WHAT RESPECTS PREDESTINATION AND GRACE DIFFER 


Moreover, that which I said, “That the salvation of this religion has never been lacking to him who was 
worthy of it, and that he to whom it was lacking was not worthy,”—if it be discussed and it be asked 
whence any man can be worthy, there are not wanting those who say—by human will. But we say, by 
divine grace or predestination. Further, between grace and predestination there is only this difference, 
that predestination is the preparation for grace, while grace is the donation itself. When, therefore the 
apostle says, “Not of works, lest any man should boast. For we are His workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus in good works,” it is grace; but what follows—”’which God hath prepared that we should walk in 
them”—is predestination, which cannot exist without foreknowledge, although foreknowledge may exist 
without predestination; because God foreknew by predestination those things which He was about to do, 
whence it was said, “He made those things that shall be.” Moreover, He is able to foreknow even those 
things which He does not Himself do,—as all sins whatever. Because, although there are some which are 
in such wise sins as that they are also the penalties of sins, whence it is said, “God gave them over to a 
reprobate mind, to do those things which are not convenient,” it is not in such a case the sin that is God’s, 
but the judgment. Therefore God’s predestination of good is, as I have said, the preparation of grace; 
which grace is the effect of that predestination. Therefore when God promised to Abraham in his seed the 
faith of the nations, saying, “I have established thee a father of many nations,” whence the apostle says, 
“Therefore it is of faith, that the promise, according to grace, might be established to all the seed,” He 
promised not from the power of our will but from His own predestination. For He promised what He 
Himself would do, not what men would do. Because, although men do those good things which pertain to 
God’s worship, He Himself makes them to do what He has commanded; it is not they that cause Him to do 


what He has promised. Otherwise the fulfilment of God’s promises would not be in the power of God, but 
in that of men; and thus what was promised by God to Abraham would be given to Abraham by men 
themselves. Abraham, however, did not believe thus, but “he believed, giving glory to God, that what He 
promised He is able also to do.” He does not say, “to foretell”—he does not say, “to foreknow;” for He can 
foretell and foreknow the doings of strangers also; but he says, “He is able also to do;” and thus he is 
speaking not of the doings of others, but of His own. 


CHAPTER 20 
DID GOD PROMISE THE GOOD WORKS OF THE NATIONS AND NOT THEIR FAITH, TO ABRAHAM? 


Did God, perchance, promise to Abraham in his seed the good works of the nations, so as to promise that 
which He Himself does, but did not promise the faith of the Gentiles, which men do for themselves; but so 
as to promise what He Himself does, did He foreknow that men would effect that faith? The apostle, 
indeed, does not speak thus, because God promised children to Abraham, who should follow the footsteps 
of his faith, as he very plainly says. But if He promised the works, and not the faith of the Gentiles 
certainly since they are not good works unless they are of faith (for “the righteous lives of faith,” and, 
“Whatsoever is not of faith is sin,” and, “Without faith it is impossible to please” ), it is nevertheless in 
man’s power that God should fulfil what He has promised. For unless man should do what without the gift 
of God pertains to man, he will not cause God to give,—that is, unless man have faith of himself. God does 
not fulfil what He has promised, that works of righteousness should be given by God. And thus that God 
should be able to fulfil His promises is not in God’s power, but man’s. And if truth and piety do not forbid 
our believing this, let us believe with Abraham, that what He has promised He is able also to perform. But 
He promised children to Abraham; and this men cannot be unless they have faith, therefore He gives faith 
also. 


CHAPTER 21 


IT IS TO BE WONDERED AT THAT MEN SHOULD RATHER TRUST TO THEIR OWN WEAKNESS THAN TO GOD’S 
STRENGTH 


Certainly, when the apostle says, “Therefore it is of faith that the promise may be sure according to 
grace,” I marvel that men would rather entrust themselves to their own weakness, than to the strength of 
God’s promise. But sayest thou, God’s will concerning myself is to me uncertain? What then? Is thine own 
will concerning thyself certain to thee? and dost thou not fear—”Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall”? Since, then, both are uncertain, why does not man commit his faith, hope, and love to 
the stronger will rather than to the weaker? 


CHAPTER 22 
GOD’S PROMISE IS SURE 


“But,” say they, “when it is said, If thou believest, thou shalt be saved,’ one of these things is required; the 
other is offered. What is required is in man’s power; what is offered is in God’s.” Why are not both in 
God’s, as well what He commands as what He offers? For He is asked to give what He commands. 
Believers ask that their faith may be increased; they ask on behalf of those who do not believe, that faith 
may be given to them; therefore both in its increase and in its beginnings, faith is the gift of God. But it is 
said thus: “If thou believest, thou shalt be saved,” in the same way that it is said, “If by the Spirit ye shall 
mortify the deeds of the flesh, ye shall live.” For in this case also, of these two things one is required, the 
other is offered. It is said, “If by the Spirit ye shall mortify the deeds of the flesh, ye shall live.” Therefore, 
that we mortify the deeds of the flesh is required, but that we may live is offered. Is it, then, fitting for us 
to say, that to mortify the deeds of the flesh is not a gift of God, and not to confess it to be a gift of God, 
because we hear it required of us, with the offer of life as a reward if we shall do it? Away with this being 
approved by the partakers and champions of grace! This is the condemnable error of the Pelagians, whose 
mouths the apostle immediately stopped when he added, “For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God;” lest we should believe that we mortify the deeds of the flesh, not by God’s 
Spirit, but by our own. And of this Spirit of God, moreover, he was speaking in that place where he says, 
“But all these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing unto every man what is his own, as He 
will;” and among all these things, as you know, he also named faith. As, therefore, although it is the gift of 
God to mortify the deeds of the flesh, yet it is required of us, and life is set before us as a reward; so also 
faith is the gift of God, although when it is said, “If thou believest, thou shalt be saved,” faith is required 
of us, and salvation is proposed to us as a reward. For these things are both commanded us, and are 
shown to be God’s gifts, in order that we may understand both that we do them, and that God makes us to 
do them, as He most plainly says by the prophet Ezekiel. For what is plainer than when He says, “I will 
cause you to do”? Give heed to that passage of Scripture, and you will see that God promises that He will 
make them to do those things which He commands to be done. He truly is not silent as to the merits but 
as to the evil deeds, of those to whom He shows that He is returning good for evil, by the very fact that He 
causeth them thenceforth to have good works, in causing them to do the divine commands. 


CHAPTER 23 [XII.] 
REMARKABLE ILLUSTRATIONS OF GRACE AND PREDESTINATION IN INFANTS, AND IN CHRIST 


But all this reasoning, whereby we maintain that the grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord is truly 
grace, that is, is not given according to our merits, although it is most manifestly asserted by the witness 
of the divine declarations, yet, among those who think that they are withheld from all zeal for piety unless 
they can attribute to themselves something, which they first give that it may be recompensed to them 
again, involves somewhat of a difficulty in respect of the condition of grown-up people, who are already 
exercising the choice of will. But when we come to the case of infants, and to the Mediator between God 
and man Himself, the man Christ Jesus, there is wanting all assertion of human merits that precede the 
grace of God, because the former are not distinguished from others by any preceding good merits that 
they should belong to the Deliverer of men; any more than He Himself being Himself a man, was made the 
Deliverer of men by virtue of any precedent human merits. 


CHAPTER 24 
THAT NO ONE IS JUDGED ACCORDING TO WHAT HE WOULD HAVE DONE IF HE HAD LIVED LONGER 


For who can hear that infants, baptized in the condition of mere infancy, are said to depart from this life 
by reason of their future merits, and that others not baptized are said to die in the same age because their 
future merits are foreknown,—but as evil; so that God rewards or condemns in them not their good or evil 
life, but no life at all? The apostle, indeed, fixed a limit which man’s incautious suspicion, to speak gently, 
ought not to transgress, for he says, “We shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ; that every one 
may receive according to the things which he has done by means of the body, whether it be good or evil.” 
“Has done,” he said; and he did not add, “or would have done.” But I know not whence this thought 
should have entered the minds of such men, that infants’ future merits (which shall not be) should be 
punished or honoured. But why is it said that a man is to be judged according to those things which he 
has done by means of the body, when many things are done by the mind alone, and not by the body, nor by 
any member of the body; and for the most part things of such importance, that a most righteous 
punishment would be due to such thought, such as,—to say nothing of others,—that “The fool hath said in 
his heart there is no God”? What, then, is the meaning of, “According to those things that he hath done by 
means of the body,” except according to those things which he has done during that time in which he was 
in the body, so that we may understand “by means of the body” as meaning “throughout the season of 
bodily life’? But after the body, no one will be in the body except at the last resurrection,—not for the 
purpose of establishing any claims of merit, but for the sake of receiving recompenses for good merits, 
and enduring punishments for evil merits. But in this intermediate period between the putting off and the 
taking again of the body, the souls are either tormented or they are in repose, according to those things 
which they have done during the period of the bodily life. And to this period of the bodily life moreover 
pertains, what the Pelagians deny, but Christ’s Church confesses, original sin; and according to whether 
this is by God’s grace loosed, or by God’s judgment not loosed, when infants die, they pass, on the one 
hand, by the merit of regeneration from evil to good, or on the other, by the merit of their origin from evil 
to evil. The catholic faith acknowledges this, and even some heretics, without any contradiction, agree to 
this. But in the height of wonder and astonishment I am unable to discover whence men, whose 
intelligence your letters show to be by no means contemptible, could entertain the opinion that any one 
should be judged not according to the merits that he had as long as he was in the body, but according to 
the merits which he would have had if he had lived longer in the body; and I should not dare to believe 
that there were such men, if I could venture to disbelieve you. But I hope that God will interpose, so that 
when they are admonished they may at once perceive, that if those sins which, as is said, would have 
been, can rightly be punished by God’s judgment in those who are not baptized, they may alo be rightly 
remitted by God’s grace in those who are baptized. For whoever says that future sins can only be 
punished by God’s judgment, but cannot be pardoned by God’s mercy, ought to consider how great a 
wrong he is doing to God and His grace; as if future sin could be foreknown, and could not be foregone. 
And if this is absurd, it is the greater reason that help should be afforded to those who would be sinners if 
they lived longer, when they die in early life, by means of that laver wherein sins are washed away. 


CHAPTER 25 [XIII.] 
POSSIBLY THE BAPTIZED INFANTS WOULD HAVE REPENTED IF THEY HAD LIVED, AND THE UNBAPTIZED NOT 


But if, perchance, they say that sins are re-remitted to penitents, and that those who die in infancy are not 
baptized because they are foreknown as not such as would repent if they should live, while God has 
foreknown that those who are baptized and die in infancy would have repented if they had lived, let them 
observe and see that if it be so it is not in this case original sins which are punished in infants that die 
without baptism, but what would have been the sins of each one had he lived; and also in baptized infants, 
that it is not original sins that are washed away, but their own future sins if they should live, since they 
could not sin except in more mature age; but that some were foreseen as such as would repent, and 
others as such as would not repent, therefore some were baptized, and others departed from this life 
without baptism. If the Pelagians should dare to say this, by their denial of original sin they would thus be 


relieved of the necessity of seeking, on behalf of infants outside of the kingdom of God, for some place of I 
know not what happiness of their own; especially since they are convinced that they cannot have eternal 
life because they have not eaten the flesh nor drank the blood of Christ; and because in them who have no 
sin at all, baptism, which is given for the remission of sins, is falsified. For they would go on to say that 
there is no original sin, but that those who as infants are released are either baptized or not baptized 
according to their future merits if they should live, and that according to their future merits they either 
receive or do not receive the body and blood of Christ, without which they absolutely cannot have life; and 
are baptized for the true remission of sins although they derived no sins from Adam, because the sins are 
remitted unto them concerning which God foreknew that they would repent. Thus with the greatest ease 
they would plead and would win their cause, in which they deny that there is any original sin, and contend 
that the grace of God is only given according to our merits. But that the future merits of men, which 
merits will never come into existence are beyond all doubt no merits at all, it is certainly most easy to see: 
for this reason even the Pelagians were not able to say this; and much rather these ought not to say it. For 
it cannot be said with what pain I find that they who with us on catholic authority condemn the error of 
those heretics, have not seen this, which the Pelagians themselves have seen to be most false and absurd. 


CHAPTER 26 [XIV] 


REFERENCE TO CYPRIAN’S TREATISE “ON THE MORTALITY.” 


Cyprian wrote a work On the Mortality, known with approval to many and almost all who love 
ecclesiastical literature, wherein he says that death is not only not disadvantageous to believers, but that 
it is even found to be advantageous, because it withdraws men from the risks of sinning, and establishes 
them in a security of not sinning. But wherein is the advantage of this, if even future sins which have not 
been committed are punished? Yet he argues most copiously and well that the risks of sinning are not 
wanting in this life, and that they do not continue after this life is done; where also he adduces that 
testimony from the book of Wisdom: “He was taken away, lest wickedness should alter his understanding.” 
And this was also adduced by me, though you said that those brethren of yours had rejected it on the 
ground of its not having been brought forward from a canonical book; as if, even setting aside the 
attestation of this book, the thing itself were not clear which I wished to be taught therefrom. For what 
Christian would dare to deny that the righteous man, if he should be prematurely laid hold of by death, 
will be in repose? Let who will, say this, and what man of sound faith will think that he can withstand it? 
Moreover, if he should say that the righteous man, if he should depart from his righteousness in which he 
has long lived, and should die in that impiety after having lived in it, I say not a year, but one day, will go 
hence into the punishment due to the wicked, his righteousness having no power in the future to avail 
him,—will any believer contradict this evident truth? Further, if we are asked whether, if he had died then 
at the time that he was righteous, he would have incurred punishment or repose, shall we hesitate to 
answer, repose? This is the whole reason why it is said,—whoever says it,—”’He was taken away lest 
wickedness should alter his understanding.” For it was said in reference to the risks of this life, not with 
reference to the foreknowledge of God, who foreknew that which was to be, not that which was not to be 
—that is, that He would bestow on him an untimely death in order that he might be withdrawn from the 
uncertainty of temptations; not that he would sin, since he was not to remain in temptation. Because, 
concerning this life, we read in the book of Job, “Is not the life of man upon earth a temptation?” But why 
it should be granted to some to be taken away from the perils of this life while they are righteous, while 
others who are righteous until they fall from righteousness are kept in the same risks in a more 
lengthened life,—who has known the mind of the Lord? And yet it is permitted to be understood from this, 
that even those righteous people who maintain good and pious characters, even to the maturity of old age 
and to the last day of this life, must not glory in their own merits, but in the Lord, since He who took away 
the righteous man from the shortness of life, lest wickedness should alter his understanding, Himself 
guards the righteous man in any length of life, that wickedness may not alter his understanding. But why 
He should have kept the righteous man here to fall, when He might have withdrawn him before,—His 
judgments, although absolutely righteous, are yet unsearchable. 


CHAPTER 27 
THE BOOK OF WISDOM OBTAINS IN THE CHURCH THE AUTHORITY OF CANONICAL SCRIPTURE 


And since these things are so, the judgment of the book of Wisdom ought not to be repudiated, since for 
so long a course of years that book has deserved to be read in the Church of Christ from the station of the 
readers of the Church of Christ, and to be heard by all Christians, from bishops downwards, even to the 
lowest lay believers, penitents, and catechumens, with the veneration paid to divine authority. For 
assuredly, if, from those who have been before me in commenting on the divine Scriptures, I should bring 
forward a defence of this judgment, which we are now called upon to defend more carefully and copiously 
than usual against the new error of the Pelagians,—that is, that God’s grace is not given according to our 
merits, and that it is given freely to whom it is given, because it is neither of him that willeth, nor of him 
that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy; but that by righteous judgment it is not given to whom it is 
not given, because there is no unrighteousness with God;—if, therefore, I should put forth a defence of 
this opinion from catholic commentators on the divine oracles who have preceded us, assuredly these 


brethren for whose sake I am now discoursing would acquiesce, for this you have intimated in your 
letters. What need is there, then, for us to look into the writings of those who, before this heresy sprang 
up, had no necessity to be conversant in a question so difficult of solution as this, which beyond a doubt 
they would have done if they had been compelled to answer such things? Whence it arose that they 
touched upon what they thought of God’s grace briefly in some passages of their writings, and cursorily; 
but on those matters which they argued against the enemies of the Church, and in exhortations to every 
virtue by which to serve the living and true God for the purpose of attaining eternal life and true 
happiness, they dwelt at length. But the grace of God, what it could do, shows itself artlessly by its 
frequent mention in prayers; for what God commands to be done would not be asked for from God, unless 
it could be given by Him that it should be done. 


CHAPTER 28 


CYPRIAN’S TREATISE “ON THE MORTALITY.” 


But if any wish to be instructed in the opinions of those who have handled the subject, it behoves them to 
prefer to all commentators the book of Wisdom, where it is read, “He was taken away, that wickedness 
should not alter his understanding;” because illustrious commentators, even in the times nearest to the 
apostles, preferred it to themselves, seeing that when they made use of it for a testimony they believed 
that they were making use of nothing but a divine testimony; and certainly it appears that the most 
blessed Cyprian, in order to commend the advantage of an earlier death, contended that those who end 
this life, wherein sin is possible, are taken away from the risks of sins. In the same treatise, among other 
things, he says, “Why, when you are about to be with Christ, and are secure of the divine promise, do you 
not embrace being called to Christ, and rejoice that you are free from the devil?” And in another place he 
says, “Boys escape the peril of their unstable age.” And again, in another place, he says, “Why do we not 
hasten and run, that we may see our country, that we may hail our relatives? A great number of those who 
are dear to us are expecting us there,—a dense and abundant crowd of parents, brethren, sons, are 
longing for us; already secure of their own safety, but still anxious about our salvation.” By these and such 
like sentiments, that teacher sufficiently and plainly testifies, in the clearest light of the catholic faith, that 
perils of sin and trials are to be feared even until the putting off of this body, but that afterwards no one 
shall suffer any such things. And even if he did not testify thus, when could any manner of Christian be in 
doubt on this matter? How, then, should it not have been of advantage to a man who has lapsed, and who 
finishes his life wretchedly in that same state of lapse, and passes into the punishment due to such as he, 
—how, I say, should it not have been of the greatest and highest advantage to such an one to be snatched 
by death from this sphere of temptations before his fall? 


CHAPTER 29 
GOD’S DEALING DOES NOT DEPEND UPON ANY CONTINGENT MERITS OF MEN 


And thus, unless we indulge in reckless disputation, the entire question is concluded concerning him who 
is taken away lest wickedness should alter his understanding. And the book of Wisdom, which for such a 
series of years has deserved to be read in Christ’s Church, and in which this is read, ought not to suffer 
injustice because it withstands those who are mistaken on behalf of men’s merit, so as to come in 
opposition to the most manifest grace of God: and this grace chiefly appears in infants, and while some of 
these baptized, and some not baptized, come to the end of this life, they sufficiently point to God’s mercy 
and His judgment,—His mercy, indeed, gratuitous, His judgment, of debt. For if men should be judged 
according to the merits of their life, which merits they have been prevented by death from actually 
having, but would have had if they had lived, it would be of no advantage to him who is taken away lest 
wickedness should alter his understanding; it would be of no advantage to those who die in a state of 
lapse if they should die before. And this no Christian will venture to say. Wherefore our brethren, who 
with us on behalf of the catholic faith assail the pest of the Pelagian error, ought not to such an extent to 
favour the Pelagian opinion, wherein they conceive that God’s grace is given according to our merits, as to 
endeavour (which they cannot dare) to invalidate a true sentiment, plainly and from ancient times 
Christian,—”He was taken away, lest wickedness should alter his understanding;” and to build up that 
which we should think, I do not say, no one would believe, but no one would dream,—to wit, that any 
deceased person would be judged according to those things which he would have done if he had lived for 
a more lengthened period. Surely thus what we say manifests itself clearly to be incontestable,—that the 
grace of God is not given according to our merits; so that ingenious men who contradict this truth are 
constrained to say things which must be rejected from the ears and from the thoughts of all men. 


CHAPTER 30 [XV.] 
THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS INSTANCE OF PREDESTINATION IS CHRIST JESUS 


Moreover, the most illustrious Light of predestination and grace is the Saviour Himself,—the Mediator 
Himself between God and men, the man Christ Jesus. And, pray, by what preceding merits of its own, 
whether of works or of faith, did the human nature which is in Him procure for itself that it should be 
this? Let this have an answer, I beg. That man, whence did He deserve this—to be assumed by the Word 


co-eternal with the Father into unity of person, and be the only-begotten Son of God? Was it because any 
kind of goodness in Him preceded? What did He do before? What did He believe? What did He ask, that 
He should attain to this unspeakable excellence? Was it not by the act and the assumption of the Word 
that that man, from the time He began to be, began to be the only Son of God? Did not that woman, full of 
grace, conceive the only Son of God? Was He not born the only Son of God, of the Holy Spirit and the 
Virgin Mary,—not of the lust of the flesh, but by God’s peculiar gift? Was it to be feared that as age 
matured this man, He would sin of free will? Or was the will in Him not free on that account? and was it 
not so much the more free in proportion to the greater impossibility of His becoming the servant of sin? 
Certainly, in Him human nature—that is to say, our nature—specially received all those specially 
admirable gifts, and any others that may most truly be said to be peculiar to Him, by virtue of no 
preceding merits of its own. Let a man here answer to God if he dare, and say, Why was it not I also? And 
if he should hear, “O man, who art thou that repliest against God?” let him not at this point restrain 
himself, but increase his impudence and say, “How is it that I hear, Who art thou, O man? since I am what 
I hear,—that is, aman, and He of whom I speak is but the same? Why should not I also be what He is? For 
it is by grace that He is such and so great; why is grace different when nature is common? Assuredly, 
there is no respect of persons with God.” I say, not what Christian man, but what madman will say this? 


CHAPTER 31 
CHRIST PREDESTINATED TO BE THE SON OF GOD 


Therefore in Him who is our Head let there appear to be the very fountain of grace, whence, according to 
the measure of every man, He diffuses Himself through all His members. It is by that grace that every 
man from the beginning of his faith becomes a Christian, by which grace that one man from His beginning 
became Christ. Of the same Spirit also the former is born again of which the latter was born. By the same 
Spirit is effected in us the remission of sins, by which Spirit it was effected that He should have no sin. 
God certainly foreknew that He would do these things. This, therefore, is that same predestination of the 
saints which most especially shone forth in the Saint of saints; and who is there of those who rightly 
understand the declarations of the truth that can deny this predestination? For we have learned that the 
Lord of glory Himself was predestinated in so far as the man was made the Son of God. The teacher of the 
Gentiles exclaims, in the beginning of his epistles, “Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, 
separated unto the gospel of God (which He had promised afore by His prophets in the Holy Scriptures) 
concerning His Son, which was made of the seed of David according to the flesh, who was predestinated 
the Son of God in power, according to the Spirit of sanctification by the resurrection of the dead.” 
Therefore Jesus was predestinated, so that He who was to be the Son of David according to the flesh 
should yet be in power the Son of God, according to the Spirit of sanctification, because He was born of 
the Holy Spirit and of the Virgin Mary. This is that ineffably accomplished sole taking up of man by God 
the Word, so that He might truly and properly be called at the same time the Son of God and the Son of 
man,—Son of man on account of the man taken up, and the Son of God on account of the God only- 
begotten who took Him up, so that a Trinity and not a Quaternity might be believed in. Such a 
transporting of human nature was predestinated, so great, so lofty, and so sublime that there was no 
exalting it more highly,—just as on our behalf that divinity had no possibility of more humbly putting itself 
off, than by the assumption of man’s nature with the weakness of the flesh, even to the death of the cross. 
As, therefore, that one man was predestinated to be our Head, so we being many are predestinated to be 
His members. Here let human merits which have perished through Adam keep silence, and let that grace 
of God reign which reigns through Jesus Christ our Lord, the only Son of God, the one Lord. Let whoever 
can find in our Head the merits which preceded that peculiar generation, seek in us His members for 
those merits which preceded our manifold regeneration. For that generation was not recompensed to 
Christ, but given; that He should be born, namely, of the Spirit and the Virgin, separate from all 
entanglement of sin. Thus also our being born again of water and the Spirit is not recompensed to us for 
any merit, but freely given; and if faith has brought us to the laver of regeneration, we ought not therefore 
to suppose that we have first given anything, so that the regeneration of salvation should be recompensed 
to us again; because He made us to believe in Christ, who made for us a Christ on whom we believe. He 
makes in men the beginning and the completion of the faith in Jesus who made the man Jesus the 
beginner and finisher of faith; for thus, as you know, He is called in the epistle which is addressed to the 
Hebrews. 


CHAPTER 32 [XVI.] 
THE TWOFOLD CALLING 


God indeed calls many predestinated children of His, to make them members of His only predestinated 
Son,—not with that calling with which they were called who would not come to the marriage, since with 
that calling were called also the Jews, to whom Christ crucified is an offence, and the Gentiles, to whom 
Christ crucified is foolishness; but with that calling He calls the predestinated which the apostle 
distinguished when he said that he preached Christ, the wisdom of God and the power of God, to them 
that were called, Jews as well as Greeks. For thus he says “But unto them which are called,” in order to 
show that there were some who were not called; knowing that there is a certain sure calling of those who 


are called according to God’s purpose, whom He has foreknown and predestinated before to be 
conformed to the image of His Son. And it was this calling he meant when he said, “Not of works, but of 
Him that calleth; it was said unto her, That the elder shall serve the younger.” Did he say, “Not of works, 
but of him that believeth”? Rather, he actually took this away from man, that he might give the whole to 
God. Therefore he said, “But of Him that calleth,”—not with any sort of calling whatever, but with that 
calling wherewith a man is made a believer. 


CHAPTER 33 


IT IS IN THE POWER OF EVIL MEN TO SIN; BUT TO DO THIS OR THAT BY MEANS OF THAT WICKEDNESS IS IN 
GOD’S POWER ALONE 


Moreover, it was this that he had in view when he said, “The gifts and calling of God are without 
repentance.” And in that saying also consider for a little what was its purport. For when he had said, “For 
I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this mystery, that ye may not be wise in yourselves, 
that blindness in part is happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in, and so all Israel 
should be saved; as it is written, There shall come out of Sion one who shall deliver, and turn away impiety 
from Jacob: and this is the covenant to them from me, when I shall take away their sins;” he immediately 
added, what is to be very carefully understood, “As concerning the gospel, indeed, they are enemies for 
your sakes: but as concerning the election, they are beloved for their fathers’ sakes.” What is the meaning 
of, “as concerning the gospel, indeed, they are enemies for your sake,” but that their enmity wherewith 
they put Christ to death was, without doubt, as we see, an advantage to the gospel? And he shows that 
this came about by God’s ordering, who knew how to make a good use even of evil things; not that the 
vessels of wrath might be of advantage to Him, but that by His own good use of them they might be of 
advantage to the vessels of mercy. For what could be said more plainly than what is actually said, “As 
concerning the gospel, indeed, they are enemies for your sakes”? It is, therefore, in the power of the 
wicked to sin; but that in sinning they should do this or that by that wickedness is not in their power, but 
in God’s, who divides the darkness and regulates it; so that hence even what they do contrary to God’s 
will is not fulfilled except it be God’s will. We read in the Acts of the Apostles that when the apostles had 
been sent away by the Jews, and had come to their own friends, and shown them what great things the 
priests and elders said to them, they all with one consent lifted up their voices to the Lord and said, “Lord, 
thou art God, which hast made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all things that are therein; who, by the 
mouth of our father David, thy holy servant, hast said, Why did the heathen rage, and the peoples imagine 
vain things? The kings of the earth stood up, and the princes were gathered together against the Lord, 
and against His Christ. For in truth, there have assembled together in this city against Thy holy child 
Jesus, whom Thou hast anointed, Herod and Pilate, and the people of Israel, to do whatever Thy hand and 
counsel predestinated to be done.” See what is said: “As concerning the gospel, indeed, they are enemies 
for your sakes.” Because God’s hand and counsel predestinated such things to be done by the hostile Jews 
as were necessary for the gospel, for our sakes. But what is it that follows? “But as concerning the 
election, they are beloved for their fathers’ sakes.” For are those enemies who perished in their enmity 
and those of the same people who still perish in their opposition to Christ,—are those chosen and beloved? 
Away with the thought! Who is so utterly foolish as to say this? But both expressions, although contrary to 
one another—that is, “enemies” and “beloved”—are appropriate, though not to the same men, yet to the 
same Jewish people, and to the same carnal seed of Israel, of whom some belonged to the falling away, 
and some to the blessing of Israel himself. For the apostle previously explained this meaning more clearly 
when he said, “That which Israel wrought for, he hath not obtained; but the election hath obtained it, and 
the rest were blinded?” Yet in both cases it was the very same Israel. Where, therefore, we hear, “Israel 
hath not obtained,” or, “The rest were blinded,” there are to be understood the enemies for our sakes; but 
where we hear, “that the election hath obtained it,” there are to be understood the beloved for their 
father’s sakes, to which fathers those things were assuredly promised; because “the promises were made 
to Abraham and his seed,” whence also in that olive-tree is grafted the wild olive-tree of the Gentiles. Now 
subsequently we certainly ought to fall in with the election, of which he says that it is according to grace, 
not according to debt, because “there was made a remnant by the election of grace” This election 
obtained it, the rest being blinded. As concerning this election, the Israelites were beloved for the sake of 
their fathers. For they were not called with that calling of which it is said, “Many are called,” but with that 
whereby the chosen are called. Whence also after he had said, “But as concerning the election, they are 
beloved for the fathers’ sakes,” he went on to add those words whence this discussion arose: “For the gifts 
and calling of God are without repentance,”—that is, they are firmly established without change. Those 
who belong to this calling are all teachable by God; nor can any of them say, “I believed in order to being 
thus called,” because the mercy of God anticipated him, because he was so called in order that he might 
believe. For all who are teachable of God come to the Son because they have heard and learned from the 
Father through the Son, who most clearly says, “Every one who has heard of the Father, and has learned, 
cometh unto me.” But of such as these none perishes, because “of all that the Father hath given Him, He 
will lose none.” Whoever, therefore, is of these does not perish at all; nor was any who perishes ever of 
these. For which reason it is said, “They went out from among us, but they were not of us; for if they had 
been of us, they would certainly have continued with us.” 


CHAPTER 34 [XVII] 


THE SPECIAL CALLING OF THE ELECT IS NOT BECAUSE THEY HAVE BELIEVED, BUT IN ORDER THAT THEY MAY 
BELIEVE 


Let us, then, understand the calling whereby they become elected,—not those who are elected because 
they have believed, but who are elected that they may believe. For the Lord Himself also sufficiently 
explains this calling when He says, “Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you.” For if they had been 
elected because they had believed, they themselves would certainly have first chosen Him by believing in 
Him, so that they should deserve to be elected. But He takes away this supposition altogether when He 
says, “Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you.” And yet they themselves, beyond a doubt, chose 
Him when they believed on Him. Whence it is not for any other reason that He says, “Ye have not chosen 
me, but I have chosen you,” than because they did not choose Him that He should choose them, but He 
chose them that they might choose Him; because His mercy preceded them according to grace, not 
according to debt. Therefore He chose them out of the world while He was wearing flesh, but as those 
who were already chosen in Himself before the foundation of the world. This is the changeless truth 
concerning predestination and grace. For what is it that the apostle says, “As He hath chosen us in 
Himself before the foundation of the world”? And assuredly, if this were said because God foreknew that 
they would believe, not because He Himself would make them believers, the Son is speaking against such 
a foreknowledge as that when He says, “Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you;” when God should 
rather have foreknown this very thing, that they themselves would have chosen Him, so that they might 
deserve to be chosen by Him. Therefore they were elected before the foundation of the world with that 
predestination in which God foreknew what He Himself would do; but they were elected out of the world 
with that calling whereby God fulfilled that which He predestinated. For whom He predestinated, them He 
also called, with that calling, to wit, which is according to the purpose. Not others, therefore, but those 
whom He predestinated, them He also called; nor others, but those whom He so called, them He also 
justified; nor others, but those whom He predestinated, called, and justified, them He also glorified; 
assuredly to that end which has no end. Therefore God elected believers; but He chose them that they 
might be so, not because they were already so. The Apostle James says: “Has not God chosen the poor in 
this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which God hath promised to them that love Him?” By 
choosing them, therefore; He makes them rich in faith, as He makes them heirs of the kingdom; because 
He is rightly said to choose that in them, in order to make which in them He chose them. I ask, who can 
hear the Lord saying, “Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you,” and can dare to say that men 
believe in order to be elected, when they are rather elected to believe; lest against the judgment of truth 
they be found to have first chosen Christ to whom Christ says, “Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you”? 


CHAPTER 35 [XVIII.] 
ELECTION IS FOR THE PURPOSE OF HOLINESS 


Who can hear the apostle saying, “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
blessed us in all spiritual blessing in the heavens in Christ; as He has chosen us in Him before the 
foundation of the world, that we should be holy and without spot in His sight; in love predestinating us to 
the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to Himself according to the good pleasure of His will, wherein He 
hath shown us favour in His beloved Son; in whom we have redemption through His blood, the remission 
of sins according to the riches of His grace, which hath abounded to us in all wisdom and prudence; that 
He might show to us the mystery of His will according to His good pleasure, which He hath purposed in 
Himself, in the dispensation of the fulness of times, to restore all things in Christ, which are in heaven, 
and in the earth, in Him: in whom also we have obtained a share, being predestinated according to the 
purpose; who worketh all things according to the counsel of His will, that we should be to the praise of his 
glory;”—who, I say, can hear these words with attention and intelligence, and can venture to have any 
doubt concerning a truth so clear as this which we are defending? God chose Christ’s members in Him 
before the foundation of the world; and how should He choose those who as yet did not exist, except by 
predestinating them? Therefore He chose us by predestinating us. Would he choose the unholy and the 
unclean? Now if the question be proposed, whether He would choose such, or rather the holy and 
unstained, who can ask which of these he may answer, and not give his opinion at once in favour of the 
holy and pure? 


CHAPTER 36 


GOD CHOSE THE RIGHTEOUS; NOT THOSE WHOM HE FORESAW AS BEING OF THEMSELVES, BUT THOSE WHOM 
HE PREDESTINATED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING SO 


“Therefore,” says the Pelagian, “He foreknew who would be holy and immaculate by the choice of free 
will, and on that account elected them before the foundation of the world in that same foreknowledge of 
His in which He foreknew that they would be such. Therefore He elected them,” says he, “before they 
existed, predestinating them to be children whom He foreknew to be holy and immaculate. Certainly He 
did not make them so; nor did He foresee that He would make them so, but that they would be so.” Let us, 


then, look into the words of the apostle and see whether He chose us before the foundation of the world 
because we were going to be holy and immaculate, or in order that we might be so. “Blessed,” says he, 
“be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us in all spiritual blessing in the 
heavens in Christ; even as He hath chosen us in Himself before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and unspotted.” Not, then, because we were to be so, but that we might be so. Assuredly it 
is certain,—assuredly it is manifest. Certainly we were to be such for the reason that He has chosen us, 
predestinating us to be such by His grace. Therefore “He blessed us with spiritual blessing in the heavens 
in Christ Jesus, even as He chose us in Him before the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and 
immaculate in His sight, in order that we might not in so great a benefit of grace glory concerning the 
good pleasure of our will. “In which,” says he, “He hath shown us favour in His beloved Son,”—in which, 
certainly, His own will, He hath shown us favour. Thus, it is said, He hath shown us grace by grace, even 
as it is said, He has made us righteous by righteousness. “In whom,” he says, “we have redemption 
through His blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of His grace, which has abounded to us 
in all wisdom and prudence; that he might show to us the mystery of His will, according to His good 
pleasure.” In this mystery of His will, He placed the riches of His grace, according to His good pleasure, 
not according to ours, which could not possibly be good unless He Himself, according to His own good 
pleasure, should aid it to become so. But when he had said, “According to His good pleasure,” he added, 
“which He purposed in Him,” that is, in His beloved Son, “in the dispensation of the fulness of times to 
restore all things in Christ, which are in heaven, and which are in earth, in Him: in whom also we too have 
obtained a lot, being predestinated according to His purpose who worketh all things according to the 
counsel of His will; that we should be to the praise of His glory.” 


CHAPTER 37 


WE WERE ELECTED AND PREDESTINATED, NOT BECAUSE WE WERE GOING TO BE HOLY, BUT IN ORDER THAT WE 
MIGHT BE SO 


It would be too tedious to argue about the several points. But you see without doubt, you see with what 
evidence of apostolic declaration this grace is defended, in opposition to which human merits are set up, 
as if man should first give something for it to be recompensed to him again. Therefore God chose us in 
Christ before the foundation of the world, predestinating us to the adoption of children, not because we 
were going to be of ourselves holy and immaculate, but He chose and predestinated us that we might be 
so. Moreover, He did this according to the good pleasure of His will, so that nobody might glory 
concerning his own will, but about God’s will towards himself. He did this according to the riches of His 
grace, according to His good-will, which He purposed in His beloved Son; in whom we have obtained a 
share, being predestinated according to the purpose, not ours, but His, who worketh all things to such an 
extent as that He worketh in us to will also. Moreover, He worketh according to the counsel of His will, 
that we may be to the praise of His glory. For this reason it is that we cry that no one should glory in man, 
and, thus, not in himself; but whoever glorieth let him glory in the Lord, that he may be for the praise of 
His glory. Because He Himself worketh according to His purpose that we may be to the praise of His glory, 
and, of course, holy and immaculate, for which purpose He called us, predestinating us before the 
foundation of the world. Out of this, His purpose, is that special calling of the elect for whom He co- 
worketh with all things for good, because they are called according to His purpose, and “the gifts and 
calling of God are without repentance.” 


CHAPTER 38 [XIX.] 


WHAT IS THE VIEW OF THE PELAGIANS, AND WHAT OF THE SEMI-PELAGIANS, CONCERNING PREDESTINATION 


But these brethren of ours, about whom and on whose behalf we are now discoursing, say, perhaps, that 
the Pelagians are refuted by this apostolical testimony in which it is said that we are chosen in Christ and 
predestinated before the foundation of the world, in order that we should be holy and immaculate in His 
sight in love. For they think that “having received God’s commands we are of ourselves by the choice of 
our free will made holy and immaculate in His sight in love; and since God foresaw that this would be the 
case,” they say, “He therefore chose and predestinated us in Christ before the foundation of the world.” 
Although the apostle says that it was not because He foreknew that we should be such, but in order that 
we might be such by the same election of His grace, by which He showed us favour in His beloved Son. 
When, therefore, He predestinated us, He foreknew His own work by which He makes us holy and 
immaculate. Whence the Pelagian error is rightly refuted by this testimony. “But we say,” say they, “that 
God did not foreknow anything as ours except that faith by which we begin to believe, and that He chose 
and predestinated us before the foundation of the world, in order that we might be holy and immaculate 
by His grace and by His work.” But let them also hear in this testimony the words where he says, “We 
have obtained a lot, being predestinated according to His purpose who worketh all things.” He, therefore, 
worketh the beginning of our belief who worketh all things; because faith itself does not precede that 
calling of which it is said: “For the gifts and calling of God are without repentance;” and of which it is 
said: “Not of works, but of Him that calleth” (although He might have said, “of Him that believeth”); and 
the election which the Lord signified when He said: “Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you.” For 
He chose us, not because we believed, but that we might believe, lest we should be said first to have 
chosen Him, and so His word be false (which be it far from us to think possible), “Ye have not chosen me, 


but I have chosen you.” Neither are we called because we believed, but that we may believe; and by that 
calling which is without repentance it is effected and carried through that we should believe. But all the 
many things which we have said concerning this matter need not to be repeated. 


CHAPTER 39 
THE BEGINNING OF PAITH IS GOD’S GIFT 


Finally, also, in what follows this testimony, the apostle gives thanks to God on behalf of those who have 
believed;—not, certainly, because the gospel has been declared to them, but because they have believed. 
For he says, “In whom also after ye had heard the word of truth, the gospel of your salvation; in whom 
also, after that ye believed, ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise, which is the pledge of our 
inheritance, to the redemption of the purchased possession unto the praise of His glory. Wherefore I also, 
after I had heard of your faith in Christ Jesus and with reference to all the saints, cease not to give thanks 
for you.” Their faith was new and recent on the preaching of the gospel to them, which faith when he 
hears of, the apostle gives thanks to God on their behalf. If he were to give thanks to man for that which 
he might either think or know that man had not given, it would be called a flattery or a mockery, rather 
than a giving of thanks. “Do not err, for God is not mocked;” for His gift is also the beginning of faith, 
unless the apostolic giving of thanks be rightly judged to be either mistaken or fallacious. What then? 
Does that not appear as the beginning of the faith of the Thessalonians, for which, nevertheless, the same 
apostle gives thanks to God when he says, “For this cause also we thank God without ceasing, because 
when ye had received from us the word of the hearing of God, ye received it not as the word of men, but 
as it is in truth the word of God, which effectually worketh in you and which ye believed”? What is that for 
which he here gives thanks to God? Assuredly it is a vain and idle thing if He to whom he gives thanks did 
not Himself do the thing. But, since this is not a vain and idle thing, certainly God, to whom he gave 
thanks concerning this work, Himself did it; that when they had received the word of the hearing of God, 
they received it not as the word of men, but as it is in truth the word of God. God, therefore, worketh in 
the hearts of men with that calling according to His purpose, of which we have spoken a great deal, that 
they should not hear the gospel in vain, but when they heard it, should be converted and believe, 
receiving it not as the word of men, but as it is in truth the word of God. 


CHAPTER 40 [XX.] 
APOSTOLIC TESTIMONY TO THE BEGINNING OF FAITH BEING GOD’S GIFT 


Moreover, we are admonished that the beginning of men’s faith is God’s gift, since the apostle signifies 
this when, in the Epistle to the Colossians, he says, “Continue in prayer, and watch in the same in giving 
of thanks. Withal praying also for us that God would open unto us the door of His word, to speak the 
mystery of Christ, for which also I am in bonds, that I may so make it manifest as I ought to speak.” How 
is the door of His word opened, except when the sense of the hearer is opened so that he may believe, 
and, having made a beginning of faith, may admit those things which are declared and reasoned, for the 
purpose of building up wholesome doctrine, lest, by a heart closed through unbelief, he reject and repel 
those things which are spoken? Whence, also, he says to the Corinthians: “But I will tarry at Ephesus until 
Pentecost. For a great and evident door is opened unto me, and there are many adversaries.” What else 
can be understood here, save that, when the gospel had been first of all preached there by him, many had 
believed, and there had appeared many adversaries of the same faith, in accordance with that saying of 
the Lord, “No one cometh unto me, unless it were given him of my Father;” and, “To you it is given to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not given”? Therefore, there is an open 
door in those to whom it is given, but there are many adversaries among those to whom it is not given. 


CHAPTER 41 


FURTHER APOSTOLIC TESTIMONIES 


And again, the same apostle says to the same people, in his second Epistle: “When I had come to Troas for 
the gospel of Christ, and a door had been opened unto me in the Lord, I had no rest in my spirit, because I 
found not Titus, my brother: but, making my farewell to them, I went away into Macedonia.” To whom did 
he bid farewell but to those who had believed,—to wit, in whose hearts the door was opened for his 
preaching of the gospel? But attend to what he adds, saying, “Now thanks be unto God, who always 
causes us to triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest the savour of His knowledge by us in every place: 
because we are unto God a sweet savour of Christ in them who are saved, and in them who perish: to 
some, indeed, we are the savour of death unto death, but to some the savour of life unto life.” See 
concerning what this most zealous soldier and invincible defender of grace gives thanks. See concerning 
what he gives thanks,—that the apostles are a sweet savour of Christ unto God, both in those who are 
saved by His grace, and in those who perish by His judgment. But in order that those who little 
understand these things may be less enraged, he himself gives a warning when he adds the words: “And 
who is sufficient for these things?” But let us return to the opening of the door by which the apostle 
signified the beginning of faith in his hearers. For what is the meaning of, “Withal praying also for us that 
God would open unto us a door of the word,” unless it is a most manifest demonstration that even the very 


beginning of faith is the gift of God? For it would not be sought for from Him in prayer, unless it were 
believed to be given by Him. This gift of heavenly grace had descended to that seller of purple for whom, 
as Scripture says in the Acts of the Apostles, “The Lord opened her heart, and she gave heed unto the 
things which were said by Paul;” for she was so called that she might believe. Because God does what He 
will in the hearts of men, either by assistance or by judgment; so that, even through their means, may be 
fulfilled what His hand and counsel have predestinated to be done. 


CHAPTER 42 
OLD TESTAMENT TESTIMONIES 


Therefore also it is in vain that objectors have alleged, that what we have proved by Scripture testimony 
from the books of Kings and Chronicles is not pertinent to the subject of which we are discoursing: such, 
for instance, as that when God wills that to be done which ought only to be done by the willing men, their 
hearts are inclined to will this,—inclined, that is to say, by His power, who, in a marvellous and ineffable 
manner, worketh in us also to will. What else is this than to say nothing, and yet to contradict? Unless 
perchance, they have given some reason to you for the view that they have taken, which reason you have 
preferred to say nothing about in your letters. But what that reason can be I do not know. Whether, 
possibly, since we have shown that God has so acted on the hearts of men, and has induced the wills of 
those whom He pleased to this point, that Saul or David should be established as king,—do they not think 
that these instances are appropriate to this subject, because to reign in this world temporally is not the 
same thing as to reign eternally with God? And so do they suppose that God inclines the wills of those 
whom He pleases to the attainment of earthly kingdoms, but does not incline them to the attainment of a 
heavenly kingdom? But I think that it was in reference to the kingdom of heaven, and not to an earthly 
kingdom, that it was said, “Incline my heart unto Thy testimonies;” or, “The steps of a man are ordered by 
the Lord, and He will will His way;” or, “The will is prepared by the Lord;” or, “Let our Lord be with us as 
with our fathers; let Him not forsake us, nor turn Himself away from us; let Him incline our hearts unto 
Him, that we may walk in all His ways;” or, “I will give them a heart to know me, and ears that hear;” or, 
“T will give them another heart, and a new spirit will I give them.” Let them also hear this, “I will give my 
Spirit within you, and I will cause you to walk in my righteousness; and ye shall observe my judgments, 
and do them.” Let them hear, “Man’s goings are directed by the Lord, and how can a man understand His 
ways?” Let them hear, “Every man seemeth right to himself, but the Lord directeth the hearts.” Let them 
hear, “As many as were ordained to eternal life believed.” Let them hear these passages, and whatever 
others of the kind I have not mentioned in which God is declared to prepare and to convert men’s wills, 
even for the kingdom of heaven and for eternal life. And consider what sort of a thing it is to believe that 
God worketh men’s wills for the foundation of earthly kingdoms, but that men work their own wills for the 
attainment of the kingdom of heaven. 


CHAPTER 43 [XXI.] 
CONCLUSION 


I have said a great deal, and, perchance, I could long ago have persuaded you what I wished, and am still 
speaking this to such intelligent minds as if they were obtuse, to whom even what is too much is not 
enough. But let them pardon me, for a new question has compelled me to this. Because, although in my 
former little treatises I had proved by sufficiently appropriate proofs that faith also was the gift of God, 
there was found this ground of contradiction, viz., that those testimonies were good for this purpose, to 
show that the increase of faith was God’s gift, but that the beginning of faith, whereby a man first of all 
believes in Christ, is of the man himself, and is not the gift of God,—but that God requires this, so that 
when it has preceded, other gifts may follow, as it were on the ground of this merit, and these are the gifts 
of God; and that none of them is given freely, although in them God’s grace is declared, which is not grace 
except as being gratuitous. And you see how absurd all this is. Wherefore I determined, as far as I could, 
to set forth that this very beginning also is God’s gift. And if I have done this at a greater length than 
perhaps those on whose account I did it might wish, I am prepared to be reproached for it by them, so 
long as they nevertheless confess that, although at greater length than they wished, although with the 
disgust and weariness of those that understand, I have done what I have done: that is, I have taught that 
even the beginning of faith, as continence, patience, righteousness, piety, and the rest, concerning which 
there is no dispute with them, is God’s gift. Let this, therefore, be the end of this treatise, lest too great 
length in this one may give offence. 


A Treatise On The Gift Of Perseverance 


(DE DONO PERSEVERANTIAE.) 
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OF THE TREATISE “ON THE PREDESTINATION OF THE SAINTS.” 
ADDRESSED TO PROSPER AND HILARY. 
A.D. 428 OR 429 
TRANSLATED BY DR. HOLMES. 


In the first part of the book he proves that the perseverance by which a man perseveres in Christ to the 
end is God’s gift; for that it is a mockery to ask of God that which is not believed to be given by God. 
Moreover, that in the Lord’s prayer scarcely anything is asked for but perseverance, according to the 
exposition of the martyr Cyprian, by which exposition the enemies to this grace were convicted before 
they were born. He teaches that the grace of perseverance is not given according to the merits of the 
receivers, but to some it is given by God’s mercy; to others it is not given, by His righteous judgment. That 
it is inscrutable why, of adults, one rather than another should be called; just as, moreover, of two infants 
it is inscrutable why the one should be taken, the other left. But that it is still more inscrutable why, of two 
pious persons, to one it should be given to persevere, to the other it should not be given; but that this is 
most certain, that the former is of the predestinated, the latter is not. He observes that the mystery of 
predestination is set forth in our Lord’s words concerning the people of Tyre and Sidon, who would have 
repented if the same miracles had been done among them which had been done in Chorazin. He shows 
that the case of infants is of force to confirm the truth of predestination and grace in older people; and he 
answers the passage of his third book on free will, unsoundly alleged on this point by his adversaries. 
Subsequently, in the second part of this work, he rebuts what they say,—to wit, that the definition of 
predestination is opposed to the usefulness of exhortation and rebuke. He asserts, on the other hand, that 
it is advantageous to preach predestination, so that man may not glory in himself, but in the Lord. As to 
the objections, however, which they make against predestination, he shows that the same objections may 
be twisted in no unlike manner either against God’s foreknowledge or against that grace which they all 
agree to be necessary for other good things (with the exception of the beginning of faith and the 
completion of perseverance). For that the predestination of the saints is nothing else than God’s 
foreknowledge and preparation for His benefits, by which whoever are delivered are most certainly 
delivered. But he bids that predestination should be preached in a harmonious manner, and not in sucha 
way as to seem to an unskilful multitude as if it were disproved by its very preaching. Lastly, he 
commends to us Jesus Christ, as placed before our eyes, as the most eminent instance of predestination. 


CHAPTER 1 [I.] 
OF THE NATURE OF THE PERSEVERANCE HERE DISCOURSED OF 


I Have now to consider the subject of perseverance with greater care; for in the former book also I said 
some things on this subject when I was discussing the beginning of faith. I assert, therefore, that the 
perseverance by which we persevere in Christ even to the end is the gift of God; and I call that the end by 
which is finished that life wherein alone there is peril of falling. Therefore it is uncertain whether any one 
has received this gift so long as he is still alive. For if he fall before he dies, he is, of course, said not to 
have persevered; and most truly is it said. How, then, should he be said to have received or to have had 
perseverance who has not persevered? For if any one have continence, and fall away from that virtue and 
become incontinent,—or, in like manner, if he have righteousness, if patience, if even faith, and fall away, 
he is rightly said to have had these virtues and to have them no longer; for he was continent, or he was 
righteous, or he was patient, or he was believing, as long as he was so; but when he ceased to be so, he no 
longer is what he was. But how should he who has not persevered have ever been persevering, since it is 
only by persevering that any one shows himself persevering,—and this he has not done? But lest any one 
should object to this, and say, If from the time at which any one became a believer he has lived—for the 
sake of argument—ten years, and in the midst of them has fallen from the faith, has he not persevered for 
five years? I am not contending about words. If it be thought that this also should be called perseverance, 
as it were for so long as it lasts, assuredly he is not to be said to have had in any degree that perseverance 
of which we are now discoursing, by which one perseveres in Christ even to the end. And the believer of 
one year, or of a period as much shorter as may be conceived of, if he has lived faithfully until he died, has 
rather had this perseverance than the believer of many years’ standing, if a little time before his death he 


has fallen away from the stedfastness of his faith. 


CHAPTER 2 [II.] 


FAITH IS THE BEGINNING OF A CHRISTIAN MAN. MARTYRDOM FOR CHRIST’S SAKE IS HIS BEST ENDING 


This matter being settled, let us see whether this perseverance, of which it was said, “He that persevereth 
unto the end, the same shall be saved,” is a gift of God. And if it be not, how is that saying of the apostle 
true: “Unto you it is given in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on Him, but also to suffer for His 
sake”? Of these things, certainly, one has respect to the beginning, the other to the end. Yet each is the 
gift of God, because both are said to be given; as, also, I have already said above. For what is more truly 
the beginning for a Christian than to believe in Christ? What end is better than to suffer for Christ? But so 
far as pertains to believing in Christ, whatever kind of contradiction has been discovered, that not the 
beginning but the increase of faith should be called God’s gift,—to this opinion, by God’s gift, I have 
answered enough, and more than enough. But what reason can be given why perseverance to the end 
should not be given in Christ to him to whom it is given to suffer for Christ, or, to speak more distinctly, to 
whom it is given to die for Christ? For the Apostle Peter, showing that this is the gift of God, says, “It is 
better, if the will of God be so, to suffer for well-doing than for evil-doing.” When he says, “If the will of 
God be so,” he shows that this is divinely given, and yet not to all saints, to suffer for Christ’s sake. For 
certainly those whom the will of God does not will to attain to the experience and the glory of suffering, do 
not fail to attain to the kingdom of God if they persevere in Christ to the end. But who can say that this 
perseverance is not given to those who die in Christ from any weakness of body, or by any kind of 
accident, although a far more difficult perseverance is given to those by whom even death itself is 
undergone for Christ’s sake? Because perseverance is much more difficult when the persecutor is 
engaged in preventing a man’s perseverance; and therefore he is sustained in his perseverance unto 
death. Hence it is more difficult to have the former perseverance,—easier to have the latter; but to Him to 
whom nothing is difficult it is easy to give both. For God has promised this, saying, “I will put my fear in 
their hearts, that they may not depart from me.” And what else is this than, “Such and so great shall be 
my fear that I will put into their hearts that they will perseveringly cleave to me”? 


CHAPTER 3 
GOD IS BESOUGHT FOR IT, BECAUSE IT IS HIS GIFT 


But why is that perseverance asked for from God if it is not given by God? Is that, too, a mocking petition, 
when that is asked from Him which it is known that He does not give, but, though He gives it not, is in 
man’s power; just as that giving of thanks is a mockery, if thanks are given to God for that which He did 
not give nor do? But what I have said there, I say also here again: “Be not deceived,” says the apostle, 
“God is not mocked.” O man, God is a witness not only of your words, but also of your thoughts. If you ask 
anything in truth and faith of one who is so rich, believe that you receive from Him from whom you ask, 
what you ask. Abstain from honouring Him with your lips and extolling yourself over Him in your heart, by 
believing that you have from yourself what you are pretending to beseech from Him. Is not this 
perseverance, perchance, asked for from Him? He who says this is not to be rebuked by any arguments, 
but must be overwhelmed with the prayers of the saints. Is there any of these who does not ask for 
himself from God that he may persevere in Him, when in that very prayer which is called the Lord’s— 
because the Lord taught it—when it is prayed by the saints, scarcely anything else is understood to be 
prayed for but perseverance? 


CHAPTER 4 
THREE LEADING POINTS OF THE PELAGIAN DOCTRINE 


Read with a little more attention its exposition in the treatise of the blessed martyr Cyprian, which he 
wrote concerning this matter, the title of which is, On the Lord’s Prayer; and see how many years ago, and 
what sort of an antidote was prepared against those poisons which the Pelagians were one day to use. For 
there are three points, as you know, which the catholic Church chiefly maintains against them. One of 
these is, that the grace of God is not given according to our merits; because even every one of the merits 
of the righteous is God’s gift, and is conferred by God’s grace. The second is, that no one lives in this 
corruptible body, however righteous he may be, without sins of some kind. The third is, that man is born 
obnoxious to the first man’s sin, and bound by the chain of condemnation, unless the guilt which is 
contracted by generation be loosed by regeneration. Of these three points, that which I have placed last is 
the only one that is not treated of in the above-named book of the glorious martyr; but of the two others 
the discourse there is of such perspicuity, that the above-named heretics, modern enemies of the grace of 
Christ, are found to have been convicted long before they were born. Among these merits of the saints, 
then, which are no merits unless they are the gifts of God, he says that perseverance also is God’s gift, in 
these words: “We say, Hallowed be Thy name;’ not that we ask for God that He may be hallowed by our 
prayers, but that we beseech of Him that His name may be hallowed in us. But by whom is God sanctified, 
since He Himself sanctifies? Well, because He says, Be ye holy because I also am holy, we ask and entreat 
that we, who were sanctified in baptism, may persevere in that which we have begun to be.” And a little 


after, still arguing about that self-same matter, and teaching that we entreat perseverance from the Lord, 
which we could in no wise rightly and truly do unless it were His gift, he says: “We pray that this 
sanctification may abide in us; and because our Lord and Judge warns the man that was healed and 
quickened by Him to sin no more, lest a worse thing happen unto him, we make this supplication in our 
constant prayers; we ask this, day and night, that the sanctification and quickening which is received from 
the grace of God may be preserved by His protection.” That teacher, therefore, understands that we are 
asking from Him for perseverance in sanctification, that is, that we should persevere in sanctification, 
when we who are sanctified say, “Hallowed be Thy name.” For what else is it to ask for what we have 
already received, than that it be given to us also not to cease from its possession? As, therefore, the saint, 
when he asks God that he may be holy, is certainly asking that he may continue to be holy, so certainly the 
chaste person also, when he asks that he may be chaste, the continent that he may be continent, the 
righteous that he may be righteous, the pious that he may be pious, and the like,—which things, against 
the Pelagians, we maintain to be God’s gifts,—are asking, without doubt, that they may persevere in those 
good things which they have acknowledged that they have received. And if they receive this, assuredly 
they also receive perseverance itself, the great gift of God, whereby His other gifts are preserved. 


CHAPTER 5 
THE SECOND PETITION IN THE LORD’S PRAYER 


What, when we say, “Thy kingdom come,” do we ask else, but that that should also come to us which we 
do not doubt will come to all saints? And therefore here also, what do they who are already holy pray for, 
save that they may persevere in that holiness which has been given them? For no otherwise will the 
kingdom of God come to them; which it is certain will come not to others, but to those who persevere to 
the end. 


CHAPTER 6 [III.] 


THE THIRD PETITION. HOW HEAVEN AND EARTH ARE UNDERSTOOD IN THE LORD’S PRAYER 


The third petition is, “Thy will be done in heaven and in earth;” or, as it is read in many codices, and is 
more frequently made use of by petitioners, “As in heaven, so also in earth,” which many people 
understand, “As the holy angels, so also may we do thy will.” That teacher and martyr will have heaven 
and earth, however, to be understood as spirit and flesh, and says that we pray that we may do the will of 
God with the full concord of both. He saw in these words also another meaning, congruous to the 
soundest faith, of which meaning I have already spoken above,—to wit, that for unbelievers, who are as 
yet earth, bearing in their first birth only the earthly man, believers are understood to pray, who, being 
clothed with the heavenly man, are not unreasonably called by the name of heaven; where he plainly 
shows that the beginning of faith also is God’s gift, since the holy Church prays not only for believers, that 
faith may be increased or may continue in them, but, moreover, for unbelievers, that they may begin to 
have what they have not had at all, and against which, besides, they were indulging hostile feelings. Now, 
however, I am arguing not concerning the beginning of faith, of which I have already spoken much in the 
former book, but of that perseverance which must be had even to the end,—which assuredly even the 
saints, who do the will of God, seek when they say in prayer, “Thy will be done.” For, since it is already 
done in them, why do they still ask that it may be done, except that they may persevere in that which they 
have begun to be? Nevertheless, it may here be said that the saints do not ask that the will of God may be 
done in heaven, but that it may be done in earth as in heaven,—that is to say, that earth may imitate 
heaven, that is, that man may imitate the angel, or that an unbeliever may imitate a believer; and thus 
that the saints are asking that that may be which is not yet, not that that which is may continue. For, by 
whatever holiness men may be distinguished, they are not yet equal to the angels of God; not yet, 
therefore, is the will of God done in them as it is in heaven. And if this be so, in that portion indeed in 
which we ask that men from unbelievers may become believers, it is not perseverance, but beginning, that 
seems to be asked for; but in that in which we ask that men may be made equal to the angels of God in 
doing God’s will,—where the saints pray for this, they are found to be praying for perseverance; since no 
one attains to that highest blessedness which is in the kingdom, unless he shall persevere unto the end in 
that holiness which he has received on earth. 


CHAPTER 7 [IV.] 
THE FOURTH PETITION 


The fourth petition is, “Give us this day our daily bread,” where the blessed Cyprian shows how here also 
perseverance is understood to be asked for. Because he says, among other things, “And we ask that this 
bread should be given to us daily, that we who are in Christ, and daily receive the Eucharist for the food of 
salvation, may not by the interposition of some heinous sin be separated from Christ’s body by being 
withheld from communicating and prevented from partaking of the heavenly bread.” These words of the 
holy man of God indicate that the saints ask for perseverance directly from God, when with this intention 
they say, “Give us this day our daily bread,” that they may not be separated from Christ’s body, but may 
continue in that holiness in which they allow no crime by which they may deserve to be separated from it. 


CHAPTER 8 [V.] 
THE FIFTH PETITION. IT IS AN ERROR OF THE PELAGIANS THAT THE RIGHTEOUS ARE FREE FROM SIN 


In the fifth sentence of the prayer we say, “Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors,” in which 
petition alone perseverance is not found to be asked for. For the sins which we ask to be forgiven us are 
past, but perseverance, which saves us for eternity, is indeed necessary for the time of this life; but not for 
the time which is past, but for that which remains even to its end. Yet it is worth the labour to consider for 
a little, how even already in this petition the heretics who were to arise long after were transfixed by the 
tongue of Cyprian, as if by the most invincible dart of truth. For the Pelagians dare to say even this: that 
the righteous man in this life has no sin at all, and that in such men there is even at the present time a 
Church not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, which is the one and only bride of Christ; as if she 
were not His bride who throughout the whole earth says what she has learnt from Him, “Forgive us our 
debts.” But observe how the most glorious Cyprian destroys these. For when he was expounding that very 
clause of the Lord’s Prayer, he says among other things: “And how necessarily, how providently, and 
salutarily are we admonished that we are sinners, since we are compelled to entreat for our sins; and 
while pardon is asked for from God, the soul recalls its own consciousness. Lest any one should flatter 
himself that he is innocent, and by exalting himself should more deeply perish, he is instructed and taught 
that he sins daily, in that he is bidden daily to entreat for his sins. Thus, moreover, John also in his Epistle 
warns us, and says, If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.’” And 
the rest, which it would be long to insert in this place. 


CHAPTER 9 
WHEN PERSEVERANCE IS GRANTED TO A PERSON, HE CANNOT BUT PERSEVERE 


Now, moreover, when the saints say, “Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil,” what do they 
pray for but that they may persevere in holiness? For, assuredly, when that gift of God is granted to them, 
—which is sufficiently plainly shown to be God’s gift, since it is asked of Him,—that gift of God, then, 
being granted to them that they may not be led into temptation, none of the saints fails to keep his 
perseverance in holiness even to the end. For there is not any one who ceases to persevere in the 
Christian purpose unless he is first of all led into temptation. If, therefore, it be granted to him according 
to his prayer that he may not be led, certainly by the gift of God he persists in that sanctification which by 
the gift of God he has received. 


CHAPTER 10 [VI.] 
THE GIFT OF PERSEVERANCE CAN BE OBTAINED BY PRAYER 


But you write that “these brethren will not have this perseverance so preached as that it cannot be 
obtained by prayer or lost by obstinacy.” In this they are little careful in considering what they say. For we 
are speaking of that perseverance whereby one perseveres unto the end, and if this is given, one does 
persevere unto the end; but if one does not persevere unto the end, it is not given, which I have already 
sufficiently discussed above. Let not men say, then, that perseverance is given to any one to the end, 
except when the end itself has come, and he to whom it has been given has been found to have persevered 
unto the end. Certainly, we say that one whom we have known to be chaste is chaste, whether he should 
continue or not in the same chastity; and if he should have any other divine endowment which may be 
kept and lost, we say that he has it as long as he has it; and if he should lose it, we say that he had it. But 
since no one has perseverance to the end except he who does persevere to the end, many people may 
have it, but none can lose it. For it is not to be feared that perchance when a man has persevered unto the 
end, some evil will may arise in him, so that he does not persevere unto the end. This gift of God, 
therefore, may be obtained by prayer, but when it has been given, it cannot be lost by contumacy. For 
when any one has persevered unto the end, he neither can lose this gift, nor others which he could lose 
before the end. How, then, can that be lost, whereby it is brought about that even that which could be lost 
is not lost? 


CHAPTER 11 
EFFECT OF PRAYER FOR PERSEVERANCE 


But, lest perchance it be said that perseverance even to the end is not indeed lost when it has once been 
given,—that is, when a man has persevered unto the end,—but that it is lost, in some sense, when a man 
by contumacy so acts that he is not able to attain to it; just as we say that a man who has not persevered 
unto the end has lost eternal life or the kingdom of God, not because he had already received and actually 
had it, but because he would have received and had it if he had persevered;—let us lay aside controversies 
of words, and say that some things even which are not possessed, but are hoped to be possessed, may be 
lost. Let any one who dares, tell me whether God cannot give what He has commanded to be asked from 
Him. Certainly he who affirms this, I say not is a fool, but he is mad. But God commanded that His saints 
should say to Him in prayer, “Lead us not into temptation.” Whoever, therefore, is heard when he asks 


this, is not led into the temptation of contumacy, whereby he could or would be worthy to lose 
perseverance in holiness. 


CHAPTER 12 


OF HIS OWN WILL A MAN FORSAKES GOD, SO THAT HE IS DESERVEDLY FORSAKEN OF HIM 


But, on the other hand, “of his own will a man forsakes God, so as to be deservedly forsaken by God.” Who 
would deny this? But it is for that reason we ask not to be led into temptation, so that this may not 
happen. And if we are heard, certainly it does not happen, because God does not allow it to happen. For 
nothing comes to pass except what either He Himself does, or Himself allows to be done. Therefore He is 
powerful both to turn wills from evil to good, and to convert those that are inclined to fall, or to direct 
them into a way pleasing to Himself. For to Him it is not said in vain, “O God, Thou shalt turn again and 
quicken us;” it is not vainly said, “Give not my foot to be moved;” it is not vainly said, “Give me not over, O 
Lord, from my desire to the sinner;” finally, not to mention many passages, since probably more may occur 
to you, it is not vainly said, “Lead us not into temptation.” For whoever is not led into temptation, certainly 
is not led into the temptation of his own evil will; and he who is not led into the temptation of his own evil 
will, is absolutely led into no temptation. For “every one is tempted,” as it is written, “when he is drawn 
away of his own lust, and enticed;” “but God tempteth no man,”—that is to say, with a hurtful temptation. 
For temptation is moreover beneficial by which we are not deceived or overwhelmed, but proved, 
according to that which is said, “Prove me, O Lord, and try me.” Therefore, with that hurtful temptation 
which the apostle signifies when he says, “Lest by some means the tempter have tempted you, and our 
labour be in vain,” “God tempteth no man,” as I have said,—that is, He brings or leads no one into 
temptation. For to be tempted and not to be led into temptation is not evil,—nay, it is even good; for this it 
is to be proved. When, therefore, we say to God, “Lead us not into temptation,” what do we say but, 
“Permit us not to be led”? Whence some pray in this manner, and it is read in many codices, and the most 
blessed Cyprian thus uses it: “Do not suffer us to be led into temptation.” In the Greek gospel, however, I 
have never found it otherwise than, “Lead us not into temptation.” We live, therefore, more securely if we 
give up the whole to God, and do not entrust ourselves partly to Him and partly to ourselves, as that 
venerable martyr saw. For when he would expound the same clause of the prayer, he says among other 
things, “But when we ask that we may not come into temptation, we are reminded of our infirmity and 
weakness while we thus ask, lest any should insolently vaunt himself,—lest any should proudly and 
arrogantly assume anything to himself,—lest any should take to himself the glory either of confession or 
suffering as his own; since the Lord Himself, teaching humility, said, Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation; the Spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.’ So that when a humble and submissive 
confession comes first and all is attributed to God, whatever is sought for suppliantly, with the fear of God, 
may be granted by His own loving-kindness.” 


CHAPTER 13 [VII] 
TEMPTATION THE CONDITION OF MAN 


If, then, there were no other proofs, this Lord’s Prayer alone would be sufficient for us on behalf of the 
grace which I am defending; because it leaves us nothing wherein we may, as it were, glory as in our own, 
since it shows that our not departing from God is not given except by God, when it shows that it must be 
asked for from God. For he who is not led into temptation does not depart from God. This is absolutely not 
in the strength of free will, such as it now is; but it had been in man before he fell. And yet how much this 
freedom of will availed in the excellence of that primal state appeared in the angels; who, when the devil 
and his angels fell, stood in the truth, and deserved to attain to that perpetual security of not falling, in 
which we are most certain that they are now established. But, after the fall of man, God willed it to 
pertain only to His grace that man should approach to Him; nor did He will it to pertain to aught but His 
grace that man should not depart from Him. 


CHAPTER 14 


IT IS GOD’S GRACE BOTH THAT MAN COMES TO HIM, AND THAT MAN DOES NOT DEPART FROM HIM 


This grace He placed “in Him in whom we have obtained a lot, being predestinated according to the 
purpose of Him who worketh all things.” And thus as He worketh that we come to Him, so He worketh 
that we do not depart. Wherefore it was said to Him by the mouth of the prophet, “Let Thy hand be upon 
the man of Thy right hand, and upon the Son of man whom Thou madest strong for Thyself, and we will 
not depart from Thee.” This certainly is not the first Adam, in whom we departed from Him, but the 
second Adam, upon whom His hand is placed, so that we do not depart from Him. For Christ altogether 
with His members is—for the Church’s sake, which is His body—the fulness of Him. When, therefore, 
God’s hand is upon Him, that we depart not from God, assuredly God’s work reaches to us (for this is 
God’s hand); by which work of God we are caused to be abiding in Christ with God—not, as in Adam, 
departing from God. For “in Christ we have obtained a lot, being predestinated according to His purpose 
who worketh all things.” This, therefore, is God’s hand, not ours, that we depart not from God. That, I say, 
is His hand who said, “I will put my fear in their hearts, that they depart not from me.” 


CHAPTER 15 
WHY GOD WILLED THAT HE SHOULD BE ASKED FOR THAT WHICH HE MIGHT GIVE WITHOUT PRAYER 


Wherefore, also He willed that He should be asked that we may not be led into temptation, because if we 
are not led, we by no means depart from Him. And this might have been given to us even without our 
praying for it, but by our prayer He willed us to be admonished from whom we receive these benefits. For 
from whom do we receive but from Him from whom it is right for us to ask? Truly in this matter let not the 
Church look for laborious disputations, but consider its own daily prayers. It prays that the unbelieving 
may believe; therefore God converts to the faith. It prays that believers may persevere; therefore God 
gives perseverance to the end. God foreknew that He would do this. This is the very predestination of the 
saints, “whom He has chosen in Christ before the foundation of the world, that they should be holy and 
unspotted before Him in love; predestinating them unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to 
Himself, according to the good pleasure of His will, to the praise of the glory of His grace, in which He 
hath shown them favour in His beloved Son, in whom they have redemption through His blood, the 
forgiveness of sins according to the riches of His grace, which has abounded towards them in all wisdom 
and prudence; that He might show them the mystery of His will according to His good pleasure which He 
hath purposed in Him, in the dispensation of the fulness of times to restore all things in Christ which are 
in heaven and which are in earth; in Him, in whom also we have obtained a lot, being predestinated 
according to His purpose who worketh all things.” Against a trumpet of truth so clear as this, what man of 
sober and watchful faith can receive any human arguments? 


CHAPTER 16 [VHI.] 


WHY IS NOT GRACE GIVEN ACCORDING TO MERIT? 


But “why,” says one, “is not the grace of God given according to men’s merits?” I answer, Because God is 
merciful. “Why, then,” it is asked, “is it not given to all?” And here I reply, Because God is a Judge. And 
thus grace is given by Him freely; and by His righteous judgment it is shown in some what grace confers 
on those to whom it is given. Let us not then be ungrateful, that according to the good pleasure of His will 
a merciful God delivers so many to the praise of the glory of His grace from such deserved perdition; as, if 
He should deliver no one therefrom, He would not be unrighteous. Let him, therefore, who is delivered 
love His grace. Let him who is not delivered acknowledge his due. If, in remitting a debt, goodness is 
perceived, in requiring it, justice—unrighteousness is never found to be with God. 


CHAPTER 17 


THE DIFFICULTY OF THE DISTINCTION MADE IN THE CHOICE OF ONE AND THE REJECTION OF ANOTHER 


“But why,” it is said, “in one and the same case, not only of infants, but even of twin children, is the 
judgment so diverse?” Is it not a similar question, “Why in a different case is the judgment the same?” Let 
us recall, then, those labourers in the vineyard who worked the whole day, and those who toiled one hour. 
Certainly the case was different as to the labour expended, and yet there was the same judgment in 
paying the wages. Did the murmurers in this case hear anything from the householder except, Such is my 
will? Certainly such was his liberality towards some, that there could be no injustice towards others. And 
both these classes, indeed, are among the good. Nevertheless, so far as it concerns justice and grace, it 
may be truly said to the guilty who is condemned, also concerning the guilty who is delivered, “Take what 
thine is, and go thy way;” “I will give unto this one that which is not due;” “Is it not lawful for me to do 
what I will? is thine eye evil because I am good?” And how if he should say, “Why not to me also?” He will 
hear, and with reason, “Who art thou, O man, that repliest against God?” And although assuredly in the 
one case you see a most benignant benefactor, and in your own case a most righteous exactor, in neither 
case do you behold an unjust God. For although He would be righteous even if He were to punish both, he 
who is delivered has good ground for thankfulness, he who is condemned has no ground for finding fault. 


CHAPTER 18 


BUT WHY SHOULD ONE BE PUNISHED MORE THAN ANOTHER? 


“But if,” it is said, “it was necessary that, although all were not condemned, He should still show what was 
due to all, and so He should commend His grace more freely to the vessels of mercy; why in the same case 
will He punish me more than another, or deliver him more than me?” I say not this. If you ask wherefore; 
because I confess that I can find no answer to make. And if you further ask why is this, it is because in this 
matter, even as His anger is righteous and as His mercy is great, so His judgments are unsearchable. 


CHAPTER 19 
WHY DOES GOD MINGLE THOSE WHO WILL PERSEVERE WITH THOSE WHO WILL NOT? 


Let the inquirer still go on, and say, “Why is it that to some who have in good faith worshipped Him He 


has not given to persevere to the end?” Why except because he does not speak falsely who says, “They 
went out from us, but they were not of us; for if they had been of us, doubtless they would have continued 
with us.” Are there, then, two natures of men? By no means. If there were two natures there would not be 
any grace, for there would be given a gratuitous deliverance to none if it were paid as a debt to nature. 
But it seems to men that all who appear good believers ought to receive perseverance to the end. But God 
has judged it to be better to mingle some who would not persevere with a certain number of His saints, so 
that those for whom security from temptation in this life is not desirable may not be secure. For that 
which the apostle says, checks many from mischievous elation: “Wherefore let him who seems to stand 
take heed lest he fall.” But he who falls, falls by his own will, and he who stands, stands by God’s will. “For 
God is able to make him stand;” therefore he is not able to make himself stand, but God. Nevertheless, it 
is good not to be high-minded, but to fear. Moreover, it is in his own thought that every one either falls or 
stands. Now, as the apostle says, and as I have mentioned in my former treatise, “We are not sufficient to 
think anything of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of God.” Following whom also the blessed Ambrose 
ventures to say, “For our heart is not in our own power, nor are our thoughts.” And this everybody who is 
humbly and truly pious feels to be most true. 


CHAPTER 20 
AMBROSE ON GOD’S CONTROL OVER MEN’S THOUGHTS 


And when Ambrose said this, he was speaking in that treatise which he wrote concerning Flight from the 
World, wherein he taught that this world was to be fled not by the body, but by the heart, which he argued 
could not be done except by God’s help. For he says: “We hear frequent discourse concerning fleeing from 
this world, and I would that the mind was as careful and solicitous as the discourse is easy; but what is 
worse, the enticement of earthly lusts constantly creeps in, and the pouring out of vanities takes 
possession of the mind; so that what you desire to avoid, this you think of and consider in your mind. And 
this is difficult for a man to beware of, but impossible to get rid of. Finally, the prophet bears witness that 
it is a matter of wish rather than of accomplishment, when he says, Incline my heart to Thy testimonies, 
and not to covetousness.’ For our heart and our thoughts are not in our own power, and these, poured 
forth unexpectedly, confuse our mind and soul, and draw them in a different direction from that which you 
have proposed to yourself; they recall you to worldly things, they interpose things of time, they suggest 
voluptuous things, they inweave enticing things, and in the very moment when we are seeking to elevate 
our mind, we are for the most part filled with vain thoughts and cast down to earthly things.” Therefore it 
is not in the power of men, but in that of God, that men have power to become sons of God. Because they 
receive it from Him who gives pious thoughts to the human heart, by which it has faith, which worketh by 
love; for the receiving and keeping of which benefit, and for carrying it on perseveringly unto the end, we 
are not sufficient to think anything as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of God, in whose power is our 
heart and our thoughts. 


CHAPTER 21 [IX.] 
INSTANCES OF THE UNSEARCHABLE JUDGMENTS OF GOD 


Therefore, of two infants, equally bound by original sin, why the one is taken and the other left; and of two 
wicked men of already mature years, why this one should be so called as to follow Him that calleth, while 
that one is either not called at all, or is not called in such a manner—the judgments of God are 
unsearchable. But of two pious men, why to the one should be given perseverance unto the end, and to 
the other it should not be given, God’s judgments are even more unsearchable. Yet to believers it ought to 
be a most certain fact that the former is of the predestinated, the latter is not. “For if they had been of 
us,” says one of the predestinated, who had drunk this secret from the breast of the Lord, “certainly they 
would have continued with us.” What, I ask, is the meaning of, “They were not of us; for if they had been 
of us, they would certainly have continued with us”? Were not both created by God—both born of Adam— 
both made from the earth, and given from Him who said, “I have created all breath,” souls of one and the 
same nature? Lastly, had not both been called, and followed Him that called them? and had not both 
become, from wicked men, justified men, and both been renewed by the laver of regeneration? But if he 
were to hear this who beyond all doubt knew what he was saying, he might answer and say: These things 
are true. In respect of all these things, they were of us. Nevertheless, in respect of a certain other 
distinction, they were not of us, for if they had been of us, they certainly would have continued with us. 
What then is this distinction? God’s books lie open, let us not turn away our view; the divine Scripture 
cries aloud, let us give it a hearing. They were not of them, because they had not been “called according 
to the purpose;” they had not been chosen in Christ before the foundation of the world; they had not 
gained a lot in Him; they had not been predestinated according to His purpose who worketh all things. 
For if they had been this, they would have been of them, and without doubt they would have continued 
with them. 


CHAPTER 22 


IT IS AN ABSURDITY TO SAY THAT THE DEAD WILL BE JUDGED FOR SINS WHICH THEY WOULD HAVE COMMITTED 
IF THEY HAD LIVED 


For not to say how possible it may be for God to convert the wills of men averse and opposed to His faith, 
and to operate on their hearts so that they yield to no adversities, and are overcome by no temptation so 
as to depart from Him,—since He also can do what the apostle says, namely, not allow them to be tempted 
above that which they are able;—not, then, to say this, God foreknowing that they would fall, was certainly 
able to take them away from this life before that fall should occur. Are we to return to that point of still 
arguing how absurdly it is said that dead men are judged even for those sins which God foreknew that 
they would have committed if they had lived? which is so abhorrent to the feelings of Christians, or even 
of human beings, that one is even ashamed to rebut it. Why should it not be said that even the gospel 
itself has been preached, with so much labour and sufferings of the saints, in vain, or is even still 
preached in vain, if men could be judged, even without hearing the gospel, according to the contumacy or 
obedience which God foreknew that they would have had if they had heard it? Tyre and Sidon would not 
have been condemned, although more slightly than those cities in which, although they did not believe, 
wonderful works were done by Christ the Lord; because if they had been done in them, they would have 
repented in dust and ashes, as the utterances of the Truth declare, in which words of His the Lord Jesus 
shows to us the loftier mystery of predestination. 


CHAPTER 23 


WHY FOR THE PEOPLE OF TYRE AND SIDON, WHO WOULD HAVE BELIEVED, THE MIRACLES WERE NOT DONE 
WHICH WERE DONE IN OTHER PLACES WHICH DID NOT BELIEVE 


For if we are asked why such miracles were done among those who, when they saw them, would not 
believe them, and were not done among those who would have believed them if they had seen them, what 
shall we answer? Shall we say what I have said in that book wherein I answered some six questions of the 
Pagans, yet without prejudice of other matters which the wise can inquire into? This indeed I said, as you 
know, when it was asked why Christ came after so long a time: “that at those times and in those places in 
which His gospel was not preached, He foreknew that all men would, in regard of His preaching, be such 
as many were in His bodily presence,—people, namely, who would not believe on Him, even though the 
dead were raised by Him.” Moreover, a little after in the same book, and on the same question, I say, 
“What wonder, if Christ knew in former ages that the world was so filled with unbelievers, that He was, 
with reason, unwilling for His gospel to be preached to them whom He foreknew to be such as would not 
believe either His words or His miracles”? Certainly we cannot say this of Tyre and Sidon; and in their 
case we recognise that those divine judgments had reference to those causes of predestination, without 
prejudice to which hidden causes I said that I was then answering such questions as those. Certainly it is 
easy to accuse the unbelief of the Jews, arising as it did from their free will, since they refused to believe 
in such great wonders done among themselves. And this the Lord, reproaching them, declares when He 
says, “Woe unto thee, Chorazin and Bethsaida, because if the mighty works had been done in Tyre and 
Sidon which have been done in you, they would long ago have repented in dust and ashes.” But can we 
say that even the Tyrians and Sidonians would have refused to believe such mighty works done among 
them, or would not have believed them if they had been done, when the Lord Himself bears witness to 
them that they would have repented with great humility if those signs of divine power had been done 
among them? And yet in the day of judgment they will be punished; although with a less punishment than 
those cities which would not believe the mighty works done in them. For the Lord goes on to Say, 
“Nevertheless, I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the day of judgment than for 
you.” Therefore the former shall be punished with greater severity, the latter with less; but yet they shall 
be punished. Again, if the dead are judged even in respect of deeds which they would have done if they 
had lived, assuredly since these would have been believers if the gospel had been preached to them with 
so great miracles, they certainly ought not to be punished; but they will be punished. It is therefore false 
that the dead are judged in respect also of those things which they would have done if the gospel had 
reached them when they were alive. And if this is false, there is no ground for saying, concerning infants 
who perish because they die without baptism, that this happens in their case deservedly, because God 
foreknew that if they should live and the gospel should be preached to them, they would hear it with 
unbelief. It remains, therefore, that they are kept bound by original sin alone, and for this alone they go 
into condemnation; and we see that in others in the same case this is not remitted, except by the 
gratuitous grace of God in regeneration; and that, by His secret yet righteous judgment—because there is 
no unrighteousness with God—that some, who even after baptism will perish by evil living, are yet kept in 
this life until they perish, who would not have perished if bodily death had forestalled their lapse into sin, 
and so come to their help. Because no dead man is judged by the good or evil things which he would have 
done if he had not died, otherwise the Tyrians and Sidonians would not have suffered the penalties 
according to what they did; but rather according to those things that they would have done, if those 
evangelical mighty works had been done in them, they would have obtained salvation by great 
repentance, and by the faith of Christ. 


CHAPTER 24 [X.] 


IT MAY BE OBJECTED THAT THE PEOPLE OF TYRE AND SIDON MIGHT, IF THEY HAD HEARD, HAVE BELIEVED, AND 
HAVE SUBSEQUENTLY LAPSED FROM THEIR FAITH 


A certain catholic disputant of no mean reputation so expounded this passage of the gospel as to say, that 


the Lord foreknew that the Tyrians and Sidonians would have afterwards departed from the faith, 
although they had believed the miracles done among them; and that in mercy He did not work those 
miracles there, because they would have been liable to severer punishment if they had forsaken the faith 
which they had once held, than if they had at no time held it. In which opinion of a learned and 
exceedingly acute man, why am I now concerned to say what is still reasonably to be asked, when even 
this opinion serves me for the purpose at which I aim? For if the Lord in His mercy did not do mighty 
works among them, since by these works they might possibly become believers, so that they might not be 
more severely punished when they should subsequently become unbelievers, as He foreknew that they 
would,—it is sufficiently and plainly shown that no dead person is judged for those sins which He 
foreknew that he would have done, if in some manner he were not helped not to do them; just as Christ is 
said to have come to the aid of the Tyrians and Sidonians, if that opinion be true, who He would rather 
should not come to the faith at all, than that by a much greater wickedness they should depart from the 
faith, as, if they had come to it, He foresaw they would have done. Although if it be said, “Why was it not 
provided that they should rather believe, and this gift should be bestowed on them, that before they 
forsook the faith they should depart from this life”? I am ignorant what reply can be made. For he who 
says that to those who would forsake their faith it would have been granted, as a kindness, that they 
should not begin to have what, by a more serious impiety, they would subsequently forsake, sufficiently 
indicates that a man is not judged by that which it is foreknown he would have done ill, if by any act of 
kindness he may be prevented from doing it. Therefore it is an advantage also to him who is taken away, 
lest wickedness should alter his understanding. But why this advantage should not have been given to the 
Tyrians and Sidonians, that they might believe and be taken away, lest wickedness should alter their 
understanding, he perhaps might answer who was pleased in such a way to solve the above question; but, 
as far as concerns what I am discussing, I see it to be enough that, even according to that very opinion, 
men are shown not to be judged in respect of those things which they have not done, even although they 
may have been foreseen as certain to have done them. However, as I have said, let us think shame even to 
refute this opinion, whereby sins are supposed to be punished in people who die or have died because 
they have been foreknown as certain to do them if they had lived; lest we also may seem to have thought 
it to be of some importance, although we would rather repress it by argument than pass it over in silence. 


CHAPTER 25 [XI.] 


GOD’S WAYS, BOTH IN MERCY AND JUDGMENT, PAST FINDING OUT 


Accordingly, as says the apostle, “It is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
showeth mercy,” who both comes to the help of such infants as He will, although they neither will nor run, 
since He chose them in Christ before the foundation of the world as those to whom He intended to give 
His grace freely,—that is, with no merits of theirs, either of faith or of works, preceding; and does not 
come to the help of those who are more mature, although He foresaw that they would believe His miracles 
if they should be done among them, because He wills not to come to their help, since in His predestination 
He, secretly indeed, but yet righteously, has otherwise determined concerning them. For “there is no 
unrighteousness with God;” but “His judgments are unsearchable, and His ways are past finding out; all 
the ways of the Lord are mercy and truth.” Therefore the mercy is past finding out by which He has mercy 
on whom He will, no merits of his own preceding; and the truth is unsearchable by which He hardeneth 
whom He will, even although his merits may have preceded, but merits for the most part common to him 
with the man on whom He has mercy. As of two twins, of which one is taken and the other left, the end is 
unequal, while the deserts are common, yet in these the one is in such wise delivered by God’s great 
goodness, that the other is condemned by no injustice of God’s. For is there unrighteousness with God? 
Away with the thought! but His ways are past finding out. Therefore let us believe in His mercy in the 
case of those who are delivered, and in His truth in the case of those who are punished, without any 
hesitation; and let us not endeavour to look into that which is inscrutable, nor to trace that which cannot 
be found out. Because out of the mouth of babes and sucklings He perfects His praise, so that what we 
see in those whose deliverance is preceded by no good deservings of theirs, and in those whose 
condemnation is only preceded by original sin, common alike to both,—this we by no means shrink from 
as occurring in the case of grown-up people, that is, because we do not think either that grace is given to 
any one according to his own merits, or that any one is punished except for his own merits, whether they 
are alike who are delivered and who are punished, or have unequal degrees of evil; so that he who 
thinketh he standeth may take heed lest he fall, and he who glorieth may glory not in himself, but in the 
Lord. 


CHAPTER 26 


THE MANICHEANS DO NOT RECEIVE ALL THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, AND OF THE NEW ONLY THOSE 
THAT THEY CHOOSE 


But wherefore is “the case of infants not allowed,” as you write, “to be alleged as an example for their 
elders,” by men who do not hesitate to affirm against the Pelagians that there is original sin, which 
entered by one man into the world, and that from one all have gone into condemnation? This, the 
Manicheans, too, do not receive, who not only reject all the Scriptures of the Old Testament as of 
authority, but even receive those which belong to the New Testament in such a manner as that each man, 


by his own prerogative as it were, or rather by his own sacrilege, takes what he likes, and rejects what he 
does not like,—in opposition to whom I treated in my writings on Free Will, whence they think that they 
have a ground of objection against me. I have been unwilling to deal plainly with the very laborious 
questions that occurred, lest my work should become too long, in a case which, as opposed to such 
perverse men, I could not have the assistance of the authority of the sacred Scriptures. And I was able,— 
as I actually did, whether anything of the divine testimonies might be true or not, seeing that I did not 
definitely introduce them into the argument,—nevertheless, by certain reasoning, to conclude that God in 
all things is to be praised, without any necessity of believing, as they would have us, that there are two co- 
eternal, confounded substances of good and evil. 


CHAPTER 27 
REFERENCE TO THE “RETRACTATIONS.” 


Finally, in the first book of the Retractations, which work of mine you have not yet read, when I had come 
to the reconsidering of those same books, that is, on the subject of Free Will, I thus spoke: “In these 
books,” I say, “many things were so discussed that on the occurring of some questions which either I was 
not able to elucidate, or which required a long discussion at once, they were so deferred as that from 
either side, or from all sides, of those questions in which what was most in harmony with the truth did not 
appear, yet my reasoning might be conclusive for this, namely, that whichever of them might be true, God 
might be believed, or even be shown, to be worthy of praise. Because that discussion was undertaken for 
the sake of those who deny that the origin of evil is derived from the free choice of the will, and contend 
that God,—if He be so,—as the Creator of all natures, is worthy of blame; desiring in that manner, 
according to the error of their impiety (for they are Manicheans), to introduce a certain immutable nature 
of evil co-eternal with God.” Also, after a little time, in another place I say: “Then it was said, From this 
misery, most righteously inflicted on sinners, God’s grace delivers, because man of his own accord, that is, 
by free will, could fall, but could not also rise. To this misery of just condemnation belong the ignorance 
and the difficulty which every man suffers from the beginning of his birth, and no one is delivered from 
that evil except by the grace of God. And this misery the Pelagians will not have to descend from a just 
condemnation, because they deny original sin; although even if the ignorance and difficulty were the 
natural beginnings of man, God would not even thus deserve to be reproached, but to be praised, as I 
have argued in the same third book. Which argument must be regarded as against the Manicheans, who 
do not receive the holy Scriptures of the Old Testament, in which original sin is narrated; and whatever 
thence is read in the apostolic epistles, they contend was introduced with a detestable impudence by the 
corrupters of the Scriptures, assuming that it was not said by the apostles. But against the Pelagians that 
must be maintained which both Scriptures commend, as they profess to receive them.” These things I said 
in my first book of Retractations, when I was reconsidering the books on Free Will. Nor, indeed, were 
these things all that were said by me there about these books, but there were many others also, which I 
thought it would be tedious to insert in this work for you, and not necessary; and this I think you also will 
judge when you have read all. Although, therefore, in the third book on Free Will I have in such wise 
argued concerning infants, that even if what the Pelagians say were true,—that ignorance and difficulty, 
without which no man is born, are elements, not punishments, of our nature,—still the Manicheans would 
be overcome, who will have it that the two natures, to wit, of good and evil, are co-eternal. Is, therefore, 
the faith to be called in question or forsaken, which the catholic Church maintains against those very 
Pelagians, asserting as she does that it is original sin, the guilt of which, contracted by generation, must 
be remitted by regeneration? And if they confess this with us, so that we may at once, in this matter of the 
Pelagians, destroy error, why do they think that it must be doubted that God can deliver even infants, to 
whom He gives His grace by the sacrament of baptism, from the power of darkness, and translate them 
into the kingdom of the Son of His love? In the fact, therefore, that He gives that grace to some, and does 
not give it to others, why will they not sing to the Lord His mercy and judgment? Why, however, is it given 
to these, rather than to those,—who has known the mind of the Lord? who is able to look into 
unsearchable things? who to trace out that which is past finding out? 


CHAPTER 28 [XII.] 
GOD’S GOODNESS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS SHOWN IN ALL 


It is therefore settled that God’s grace is not given according to the deserts of the recipients, but 
according to the good pleasure of His will, to the praise and glory of His own grace; so that he who 
glorieth may by no means glory in himself, but in the Lord, who gives to those men to whom He will, 
because He is merciful, what if, however, He does not give, He is righteous: and He does not give to whom 
He will not, that He may make known the riches of His glory to the vessels of mercy. For by giving to some 
what they do not deserve, He has certainly willed that His grace should be gratuitous, and thus genuine 
grace; by not giving to all, He has shown what all deserve. Good in His goodness to some, righteous in the 
punishment of others; both good in respect of all, because it is good when that which is due is rendered, 
and righteous in respect of all, since that which is not due is given without wrong to any one. 


CHAPTER 29 


GOD’S TRUE GRACE COULD BE DEFENDED EVEN IF THERE WERE NO ORIGINAL SIN, AS PELAGIUS MAINTAINS 


But God’s grace, that is, true grace without merits, is maintained, even if infants, when baptized, 
according to the view of the Pelagians, are not plucked out of the power of darkness, because they are 
held guilty of no sin, as the Pelagians think, but are only transferred into the Lord’s kingdom: for even 
thus, without any good merits, the kingdom is given to those to whom it is given; and without any evil 
merits it is not given to them to whom it is not given. And this we are in the habit of saying in opposition 
to the same Pelagians, when they object to us that we attribute God’s grace to fate, when we say that it is 
given not in respect to our merits. For they themselves rather attribute God’s grace to fate in the case of 
infants, if they say that when there is no merit it is fate. Certainly, even according to the Pelagians 
themselves, no merits can be found in infants to cause that some of them should be admitted into the 
kingdom, and others should be alienated from the kingdom. But now, just as in order to show that God’s 
grace is not given according to our merits, I preferred to maintain this truth in accordance with both 
opinions,—both in accordance with our own, to wit, who say that infants are bound by original sin, and 
according to that of the Pelagians, who deny that there is original sin, and yet I cannot on that account 
doubt that infants have what He can pardon them who saves His people from their sins: so in the third 
book on Free Will, according to both views, I have withstood the Manicheans, whether ignorance and 
difficulty be punishments or elements of nature without which no man is born; and yet I hold one of these 
views. There, moreover, it is sufficiently evidently declared by me, that that is not the nature of man as he 
was ordained, but his punishment as condemned. 


CHAPTER 30 
AUGUSTIN CLAIMS THE RIGHT TO GROW IN KNOWLEDGE 


Therefore it is in vain that it is prescribed to me from that old book of mine, that I may not argue the case 
as I ought to argue it in respect of infants; and that thence I may not persuade my opponents by the light 
of a manifest truth, that God’s grace is not given according to men’s merits. For if, when I began my books 
concerning Free Will as a layman, and finished them as a presbyter, I still doubted of the condemnation of 
infants not born again, and of the deliverance of infants that were born again, no one, as | think, would be 
so unfair and envious as to hinder my progress, and judge that I must continue in that uncertainty. But it 
can more correctly be understood that it ought to be believed that I did not doubt in that matter, for the 
reason that they against whom my purpose was directed seemed to me in such wise to be rebutted, as 
that whether there was a punishment of original sin in infants, according to the truth, or whether there 
was not, as some mistaken people think, yet in no degree should such a confusion of the two natures be 
believed in, to wit, of good and evil, as the error of the Manicheans introduces. Be it therefore far from us 
so to forsake the case of infants as to say to ourselves that it is uncertain whether, being regenerated in 
Christ, if they die in infancy they pass into eternal salvation; but that, not being regenerated, they pass 
into the second death. Because that which is written, “By one man sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin, and so death passed upon all men,” cannot be rightly understood in any other manner; nor from 
that eternal death which is most righteously repaid to sin does any deliver any one, small or great, save 
He who, for the sake of remitting our sins, both original and personal, died without any sin of His own, 
either original or personal. But why some rather than others? Again and again we say, and do not shrink 
from it, “O man, who art thou that repliest against God?” “His judgments are unsearchable, and His ways 
past finding out.” And let us add this, “Seek not out the things that are too high for thee, and search not 
the things that are above thy strength.” 


CHAPTER 31 


INFANTS ARE NOT JUDGED ACCORDING TO THAT WHICH THEY ARE FOREKNOWN AS LIKELY TO DO IF THEY 
SHOULD LIVE 


For you see, beloved, how absurd it is, and how foreign from soundness of faith and sincerity of truth, for 
us to say that infants, when they die, should be judged according to those things which they are 
foreknown to be going to do if they should live. For to this opinion, from which certainly every human 
feeling, on however little reason it may be founded, and especially every Christian feeling, revolts, they 
are compelled to advance who have chosen in such wise to be withdrawn from the error of the Pelagians 
as still to think that they must believe, and, moreover, must profess in argument, that the grace of God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, by which alone after the fall of the first man, in whom we all fell, help is 
afforded to us, is given according to our merits. And this belief Pelagius himself, before the Eastern 
bishops as judges, condemned in fear of his own condemnation. And if this be not said of the good or bad 
works of those who have died, which they would have done if they had lived,—and thus of no works, and 
works that would never exist, even in the foreknowledge of God,—if this, therefore, be not said, and you 
see under how great a mistake it is said, what will remain but that we confess, when the darkness of 
contention is removed, that the grace of God is not given according to our merits, which position the 
catholic Church defends against the Pelagian heresy; and that we see this in more evident truth especially 
in infants? For God is not compelled by fate to come to the help of these infants, and not to come to the 


help of those,—since the case is alike to both. Or shall we think that human affairs in the case of infants 
are not managed by Divine Providence, but by fortuitous chances, when rational souls are either to be 
condemned or delivered, although, indeed, not a sparrow falls to the ground without the will of our Father 
which is in heaven? Or must we so attribute it to the negligence of parents that infants die without 
baptism, as that heavenly judgments have nothing to do with it; as if they themselves who in this way die 
badly had of their own will chosen the negligent parents for themselves of whom they were born? What 
shall I say when an infant expires some time before he can possibly be advantaged by the ministry of 
baptism? For often when the parents are eager and the ministers prepared for giving baptism to the 
infants, it still is not given, because God does not choose; since He has not kept it in this life for a little 
while in order that baptism might be given it. What, moreover, when sometimes aid could be afforded by 
baptism to the children of unbelievers, that they should not go into perdition, and could not be afforded to 
the children of believers? In which case it is certainly shown that there is no acceptance of persons with 
God; otherwise He would rather deliver the children of His worshippers than the children of His enemies. 


CHAPTER 32 [XIII.] 
THE INSCRUTABILITY OF GOD’S FREE PURPOSES 


But now, since we are now treating of the gift of perseverance, why is it that aid is afforded to the person 
about to die who is not baptized, while to the baptized person about to fall, aid is not afforded, so as to die 
before? Unless, perchance, we shall still listen to that absurdity by which it is said that it is of no 
advantage to any one to die before his fall, because he will be judged according to those actions which 
God foreknew that he would have done if he had lived. Who can hear with patience this perversity, so 
violently opposed to the soundness of the faith? Who can bear it? And yet they are driven to say this who 
do not confess that God’s grace is not bestowed in respect of our deservings. They, however, who will not 
say that any one who has died is judged according to those things which God foreknew that he would have 
done if he had lived, considering with how manifest a falsehood and how great an absurdity this would be 
said, have no further reason to say, what the Church condemned in the Pelagians, and caused to be 
condemned by Pelagius himself,—that the grace of God, namely, is given according to our merits,—when 
they see some infants not regenerated taken from this life to eternal death, and others regenerated, to 
eternal life; and those themselves that are regenerated, some going hence, persevering even to the end, 
and others kept in this life even until they fall, who certainly would not have fallen if they had departed 
hence before their lapse; and again some falling, but not departing from this life until they return, who 
certainly would have perished if they had departed before their return. 


CHAPTER 33 
GOD GIVES BOTH INITIATORY AND PERSEVERING GRACE ACCORDING TO HIS OWN WILL 


From all which it is shown with sufficient clearness that the grace of God, which both begins a man’s faith 
and which enables it to persevere unto the end, is not given according to our merits, but is given 
according to His own most secret and at the same time most righteous, wise, and beneficent will; since 
those whom He predestinated, them He also called, with that calling of which it is said, “The gifts and 
calling of God are without repentance.” To which calling there is no man that can be said by men with any 
certainty of affirmation to belong, until he has departed from this world; but in this life of man, which is a 
state of trial upon the earth, he who seems to stand must take heed lest he fall. Since (as I have already 
said before) those who will not persevere are, by the most foreseeing will of God, mingled with those who 
will persevere, for the reason that we may learn not to mind high things, but to consent to the lowly, and 
may “work out our own salvation with fear and trembling; for it is God that worketh in us both to will and 
to do for His good pleasure.” We therefore will, but God worketh in us to will also. We therefore work, but 
God worketh in us to work also for His good pleasure. This is profitable for us both to believe and to say,— 
this is pious, this is true, that our confession be lowly and submissive, and that all should be given to God. 
Thinking, we believe; thinking, we speak; thinking, we do whatever we do; but, in respect of what 
concerns the way of piety and the true worship of God, we are not sufficient to think anything as of 
ourselves, but our sufficiency is of God. For “our heart and our thoughts are not in our own power;” 
whence the same Ambrose who says this says also: “But who is so blessed as in his heart always to rise 
upwards? And how can this be done without divine help? Assuredly, by no means. Finally,” he says, “the 
same Scripture affirms above, Blessed is the man whose help is of Thee; O Lord, ascent is in his heart.’“ 
Assuredly, Ambrose was not only enabled to say this by reading in the holy writings, but as of such a man 
is to be without doubt believed, he felt it also in his own heart. Therefore, as is said in the sacraments of 
believers, that we should lift up our hearts to the Lord, is God’s gift; for which gift they to whom this is 
said are admonished by the priest after this word to give thanks to our Lord God Himself; and they answer 
that it is “meet and right so to do.” For, since our heart is not in our own power, but is lifted up by the 
divine help, so that it ascends and takes cognizance of those things which are above, where Christ is 
sitting at the right hand of God, and, not those things that are upon the earth, to whom are thanks to be 
given for so great a gift as this unless to our Lord God who doeth this,—who in so great kindness has 
chosen us by delivering us from the abyss of this world, and has predestinated us before the foundation of 
the world? 


CHAPTER 34 [XIV] 
THE DOCTRINE OF PREDESTINATION NOT OPPOSED TO THE ADVANTAGE OF PREACHING 


But they say that the “definition of predestination is opposed to the advantage of preaching,”—as if, 
indeed, it were opposed to the preaching of the apostle! Did not that teacher of the heathen so often, in 
faith and truth, both commend predestination, and not cease to preach the word of God? Because he said, 
“It is God that worketh in you both to will and to do for His good pleasure,” did he not also exhort that we 
should both will and do what is pleasing to God? or because he said, “He who hath begun a good work in 
you shall carry it on even unto the day of Christ Jesus,” did he on that account cease to persuade men to 
begin and to persevere unto the end? Doubtless, our Lord Himself commanded men to believe, and said, 
“Believe in God, believe also in me:” and yet His opinion is not therefore false, nor is His definition idle 
when He says, “No man cometh unto me”—that is, no man believeth in me—”except it has been given him 
of my Father.” Nor, again, because this definition is true, is the former precept vain. Why, therefore, do we 
think the definition of predestination useless to preaching, to precept, to exhortation, to rebuke,—all 
which things the divine Scripture repeats frequently,—seeing that the same Scripture commends this 
doctrine? 


CHAPTER 35 
WHAT PREDESTINATION IS 


Will any man dare to say that God did not foreknow those to whom He would give to believe, or whom He 
would give to His Son, that of them He should lose none? And certainly, if He foreknew these things, He as 
certainly foreknew His own kindnesses, wherewith He condescends to deliver us. This is the 
predestination of the saints,—nothing else; to wit, the foreknowledge and the preparation of God’s 
kindnesses, whereby they are most certainly delivered, whoever they are that are delivered. But where 
are the rest left by the righteous divine judgment except in the mass of ruin, where the Tyrians and the 
Sidonians were left? who, moreover, might have believed if they had seen Christ’s wonderful miracles. But 
since it was not given to them to believe, the means of believing also were denied them. From which fact 
it appears that some have in their understanding itself a naturally divine gift of intelligence, by which they 
may be moved to the faith, if they either hear the words or behold the signs congruous to their minds; and 
yet if, in the higher judgment of God, they are not by the predestination of grace separated from the mass 
of perdition, neither those very divine words nor deeds are applied to them by which they might believe if 
they only heard or saw such things. Moreover, in the same mass of ruin the Jews were left, because they 
could not believe such great and eminent mighty works as were done in their sight. For the gospel has not 
been silent about the reason why they could not believe, since it says: “But though He had done such 
great miracles before them, yet they believed not on Him; that the saying of Isaiah the prophet might be 
fulfilled which he spake, Lord, who hath believed our report, and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been 
revealed? And, therefore, they could not believe, because that Isaiah said again, He hath blinded their 
eyes and hardened their heart, that they should not see with their eyes, nor understand with their heart, 
and be converted, and I should heal them.” Therefore the eyes of the Tyrians and Sidonians were not so 
blinded nor was their heart so hardened, since they would have believed if they had seen such mighty 
works, as the Jews saw. But it did not profit them that they were able to believe, because they were not 
predestinated by Him whose judgments are inscrutable and His ways past finding out. Neither would 
inability to believe have been a hindrance to them, if they had been so predestinated as that God should 
illuminate those blind eyes, and should will to take away the stony heart from those hardened ones. But 
what the Lord said of the Tyrians and Sidonians may perchance be understood in another way: that no 
one nevertheless comes to Christ unless it were given him, and that it is given to those who are chosen in 
Him before the foundation of the world, he confesses beyond a doubt who hears the divine utterance, not 
with the deaf ears of the flesh, but with the ears of the heart; and yet this predestination, which is plainly 
enough unfolded even by the words of the gospels, did not prevent the Lord’s saying as well in respect of 
the commencement, what I have a little before mentioned, “Believe in God; believe also in me,” as in 
respect of perseverance, “A man ought always to pray, and not to faint.” For they hear these things and do 
them to whom it is given; but they do them not, whether they hear or do not hear, to whom it is not given. 
Because, “To you,” said He, “it is given to know the mystery of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is 
not given.” Of these, the one refers to the mercy, the other to the judgment of Him to whom our soul cries, 
“T will sing of mercy and judgment unto Thee, O Lord.” 


CHAPTER 36 
THE PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL AND THE PREACHING OF PREDESTINATION THE TWO PARTS OF ONE MESSAGE 


Therefore, by the preaching of predestination, the preaching of a persevering and progressive faith is not 
to be hindered; and thus they may hear what is necessary to whom it is given that they should obey. For 
how shall they hear without a preacher? Neither, again, is the preaching of a progressive faith which 
continues even to the end to hinder the preaching of predestination, so that he who is living faithfully and 
obediently may not be lifted up by that very obedience, as if by a benefit of his own, not received; but that 
he that glorieth may glory in the Lord. For “we must boast in nothing, since nothing is our own.” And this, 


Cyprian most faithfully saw and most fearlessly explained, and thus he pronounced predestination to be 
most assured. For if we must boast in nothing, seeing that nothing is our own, certainly we must not boast 
of the most persevering obedience. Nor is it so to be called our own, as if it were not given to us from 
above. And, therefore, it is God’s gift, which, by the confession of all Christians, God foreknew that He 
would give to His people, who were called by that calling whereof it was said, “The gifts and calling of 
God are without repentance.” This, then, is the predestination which we faithfully and humbly preach. Nor 
yet did the same teacher and doer, who both believed on Christ and most perseveringly lived in holy 
obedience, even to suffering for Christ, cease on that account to preach the gospel, to exhort to faith and 
to pious manners, and to that very perseverance to the end, because he said, “We must boast in nothing, 
since nothing is our own;” and here he declared without ambiguity the true grace of God, that is, that 
which is not given in respect of our merits; and since God foreknew that He would give it, predestination 
was announced beyond a doubt by these words of Cyprian; and if this did not prevent Cyprian from 
preaching obedience, it certainly ought not to prevent us. 


CHAPTER 37 
EARS TO HEAR ARE A WILLINGNESS TO OBEY 


Although, therefore, we say that obedience is the gift of God, we still exhort men to it. But to those who 
obediently hear the exhortation of truth is given the gift of God itself—that is, to hear obediently; while to 
those who do not thus hear it is not given. For it was not some one only, but Christ who said, “No man 
cometh unto me, except it were given him of my Father;” and, “To you it is given to know the mystery of 
the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not given.” And concerning continence He says, “Not all receive 
this saying, but they to whom it is given.” And when the apostle would exhort married people to conjugal 
chastity, he says, “I would that all men were even as I myself; but every man hath his proper gift of God, 
one after this manner, another after that;” where he plainly shows not only that continence is a gift of 
God, but even the chastity of those who are married. And although these things are true, we still exhort to 
them as much as is given to any one of us to be able to exhort, because this also is His gift in whose hand 
are both ourselves and our discourses. Whence also says the apostle, “According to this grace of God 
which is given unto me, as a wise architect, I have laid the foundation.” And in another place he says, 
“Even as the Lord hath given to every man: I have planted, Apollos has watered, but God has given the 
increase. Therefore neither is he that planteth anything, nor he that watereth, but God that giveth the 
increase.” And thus as only he preaches and exhorts rightly who has received this gift, so assuredly he 
who obediently hears him who rightly exhorts and preaches is he who has received this gift. Hence is 
what the Lord said, when, speaking to those who had their fleshly ears open, He nevertheless told them, 
“He that hath ears to hear let him hear;” which beyond a doubt he knew that not all had. And from whom 
they have, whosoever they be that have them, the Lord Himself shows when He says, “I will give them a 
heart to know me, and ears to hear.” Therefore, having ears is itself the gift of obeying, so that they who 
had that came to Him, to whom “no one comes unless it were given to him of His Father.” Therefore we 
exhort and preach, but they who have ears to hear obediently hear us, while in them who have them not, 
it comes to pass what is written, that hearing they do not hear,—hearing, to wit, with the bodily sense, 
they do not hear with the assent of the heart. But why these should have ears to hear, and those have 
them not,—that is, why to these it should be given by the Father to come to the Son, while to those it 
should not be given,—who has known the mind of the Lord, or who has been His counsellor? Or who art 
thou, O man, that repliest against God? Must that which is manifest be denied, because that which is 
hidden cannot be comprehended? Shall we, I say, declare that what we see to be so is not so, because we 
cannot find out why it is so? 


CHAPTER 38 [XV.] 


AGAINST THE PREACHING OF PREDESTINATION THE SAME OBJECTIONS MAY BE ALLEGED AS AGAINST 
PREDESTINATION 


But they say, as you write: “That no one can be aroused by the incentives of rebuke if it be said in the 
assembly of the Church to the multitude of hearers: The definite meaning of God’s will concerning 
predestination stands in such wise, that some of you will receive the will to obey and will come out of 
unbelief unto faith, or will receive perseverance and abide in the faith; but others who are lingering in the 
delight of sins have not yet arisen, for the reason that the aid of pitying grace has not yet indeed raised 
you up. But yet, if there are any whom by His grace He has predestinated to be chosen, who are not yet 
called, ye shall receive that grace by which you may will and be chosen; and if any obey, if ye are 
predestinated to be rejected, the strength to obey shall be withdrawn from you, so that you may cease to 
obey.” Although these things may be said, they ought not so to deter us from confessing the true grace of 
God,—that is, the grace which is not given to us in respect of our merits,—and from confessing the 
predestination of the saints in accordance therewith, even as we are not deterred from confessing God’s 
foreknowledge, although one should thus speak to the people concerning it, and say: “Whether you are 
now living righteously or unrighteously, you shall be such by and by as the Lord has foreknown that you 
will be,—either good, if He has foreknown you as good, or bad, if He has foreknown you as bad.” For if on 
the hearing of this some should be turned to torpor and slothfulness, and from striving should go 
headlong to lust after their own desires, is it therefore to be counted that what has been said about the 


foreknowledge of God is false? If God has foreknown that they will be good, will they not be good, 
whatever be the depth of evil in which they are now engaged? And if He has foreknown them evil, will 
they not be evil, whatever goodness may now be discerned in them? There was a man in our monastery, 
who, when the brethren rebuked him for doing some things that ought not to be done, and for not doing 
some things that ought to be done, replied, “Whatever I may now be, I shall be such as God has 
foreknown that I shall be.” And this man certainly both said what was true, and was not profited by this 
truth for good, but so far made way in evil as to desert the society of the monastery, and become a dog 
returned to his vomit; and, nevertheless, it is uncertain what he is yet to become. For the sake of souls of 
this kind, then, is the truth which is spoken about God’s foreknowledge either to be denied or to be kept 
back,—at such times, for instance, when, if it is not spoken, other errors are incurred? 


CHAPTER 39 [XVI] 
PRAYER AND EXHORTATION 


There are some, moreover, who either do not pray at all, or pray coldly, because, from the Lord’s words, 
they have learnt that God knows what is necessary for us before we ask it of Him. Must the truth of this 
declaration be given up, or shall we think that it should be erased from the gospel because of such 
people? Nay, since it is manifest that God has prepared some things to be given even to those who do not 
pray for them, such as the beginning of faith, and other things not to be given except to those who pray 
for them, such as perseverance even unto the end, certainly he who thinks that he has this latter from 
himself does not pray to have it. Therefore we must take care lest, while we are afraid of exhortation 
growing lukewarm, prayer should be stifled and arrogance stimulated. 


CHAPTER 40 


WHEN THE TRUTH MUST BE SPOKEN, WHEN KEPT BACK 


Therefore let the truth be spoken, especially when any question impels us to declare it; and let them 
receive it who are able, lest, perchance, while we are silent on account of those who cannot receive it, 
they be not only defrauded of the truth but be taken captive by falsehood, who are able to receive the 
truth whereby falsehood may be avoided. For it is easy, nay, and it is useful, that some truth should be 
kept back because of those who are incapable of apprehending it. For whence is that word of our Lord: “I 
have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now”? And that of the apostle: “I could not 
speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal: as if unto babes in Christ I have given you to drink 
milk, and not meat, for hitherto ye were not able, neither yet indeed now are ye able”? Although, in a 
certain manner of speaking, it might happen that what is said should be both milk to infants and meat for 
grown-up persons. As “in the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God,” what Christian can keep it back? Who can receive it? Or what in sound doctrine can be found more 
comprehensive? And yet this is not kept back either from infants or from grown-up people, nor is it hidden 
from infants by those who are mature. But the reason of keeping back the truth is one, the necessity of 
speaking the truth is another. It would be a tedious business to inquire into or to put down all the reasons 
for keeping back the truth; of which, nevertheless, there is this one,—lest we should make those who do 
not understand worse, while wishing to make those who do understand more learned; although these 
latter do not become more learned when we withhold any such thing on the one hand, but also do not 
become worse. When, however, a truth is of such a nature that he who cannot receive it is made worse by 
our speaking it, and he who can receive it is made worse by our silence concerning it, what do we think is 
to be done? Must we not speak the truth, that he who can receive it may receive it, rather than keep 
silence, so that not only neither may receive it, but that even he who is more intelligent should himself be 
made worse? For if he should hear and receive it, by his means also many might learn. For in proportion 
as he is more capable of learning, he is the more fitted for teaching others. The enemy of grace presses on 
and urges in all ways to make us believe that grace is given according to our deservings, and thus grace is 
no more grace; and are we unwilling to say what we can say by the testimony of Scripture? Do we fear, 
forsooth, to offend by our speaking him who is not able to receive the truth? and are we not afraid lest by 
our silence he who can receive the truth may be involved in falsehood? 


CHAPTER 41 


PREDESTINATION DEFINED AS ONLY GOD’S DISPOSING OF EVENTS IN HIS FOREKNOWLEDGE 


For either predestination must be preached, in the way and degree in which the Holy Scripture plainly 
declares it, so that in the predestinated the gifts and calling of God may be without repentance; or it must 
be avowed that God’s grace is given according to our merits,—which is the opinion of the Pelagians; 
although that opinion of theirs, as I have often said already, may be read in the Proceedings of the Eastern 
bishops to have been condemned by the lips of Pelagius himself. Further, those on whose account I am 
discoursing are only removed from the heretical perversity of the Pelagians, inasmuch as, although they 
will not confess that they who by God’s grace are made obedient and so abide, are predestinated, they 
still confess, nevertheless, that this grace precedes their will to whom it is given; in such a way certainly 
as that grace may not be thought to be given freely, as the truth declares, but rather according to the 


merits of a preceding will, as the Pelagian error says, in contradiction to the truth. Therefore, also, grace 
precedes faith; otherwise, if faith precedes grace, beyond a doubt will also precedes it, because there 
cannot be faith without will. But if grace precedes faith because it precedes will, certainly it precedes all 
obedience; it also precedes love, by which alone God is truly and pleasantly obeyed. And all these things 
grace works in him to whom it is given, and in whom it precedes all these things. [XVII.] Among these 
benefits there remains perseverance unto the end, which is daily asked for in vain from the Lord, if the 
Lord by His grace does not effect it in him whose prayers He hears. See now how foreign it is from the 
truth to deny that perseverance even to the end of this life is the gift of God; since He Himself puts an end 
to this life when He wills, and if He puts an end before a fall that is threatening, He makes the man to 
persevere even unto the end. But more marvellous and more manifest to believers is the largess of God’s 
goodness, that this grace is given even to infants, although there is no obedience at that age to which it 
may be given. To whomsoever, therefore, God gives His gifts, beyond a doubt He has foreknown that He 
will bestow them on them, and in His foreknowledge He has prepared them for them. Therefore, those 
whom He predestinated, them He also called with that calling which I am not reluctant often to make 
mention of, of which it is said, “The gifts and calling of God are without repentance.” For the ordering of 
His future works in His foreknowledge, which cannot be deceived and changed, is absolute, and is nothing 
but, predestination. But, as he whom God has foreknown to be chaste, although he may regard it as 
uncertain, so acts as to be chaste, so he whom He has predestinated to be chaste, although he may regard 
that as uncertain, does not, therefore, fail to act so as to be chaste because he hears that he is to be what 
he will be by the gift of God. Nay, rather, his love rejoices, and he is not puffed up as if he had not received 
it. Not only, therefore, is he not hindered from this work by the preaching of predestination, but he is even 
assisted to it, so that although he glories he may glory in the Lord. 


CHAPTER 42 


THE ADVERSARIES CANNOT DENY PREDESTINATION TO THOSE GIFTS OF GRACE WHICH THEY THEMSELVES 
ACKNOWLEDGE, AND THEIR EXHORTATIONS ARE NOT HINDERED BY THIS PREDESTINATION NEVERTHELESS 


And what I said of chastity, can be said also of faith, of piety, of love, of perseverance, and, not to 
enumerate single virtues, it may be said with the utmost truthfulness of all the obedience with which God 
is obeyed. But those who place only the beginning of faith and perseverance to the end in such wise in our 
power as not to regard them as God’s gifts, nor to think that God works on our thoughts and wills so as 
that we may have and retain them, grant, nevertheless, that He gives other things,—since they are 
obtained from Him by the faith of the believer. Why are they not afraid that exhortation to these other 
things, and the preaching of these other things, should be hindered by the definition of predestination? 
Or, perchance, do they say that such things are not predestinated? Then they are not given by God, or He 
has not known that He would give them. Because, if they are both given, and He foreknew that He would 
give them, certainly He predestinated them. As, therefore, they themselves also exhort to chastity, charity, 
piety, and other things which they confess to be God’s gifts, and cannot deny that they are also foreknown 
by Him, and therefore predestinated; nor do they say that their exhortations are hindered by the 
preaching of God’s predestination, that is, by the preaching of God’s foreknowledge of those future gifts 
of His: so they may see that neither are their exhortations to faith or to perseverance hindered, even 
although those very things may be said, as is the truth, to be gifts of God, and that those things are 
foreknown, that is, predestinated to be given; but let them rather see that by this preaching of 
predestination only that most pernicious error is hindered and overthrown, whereby it is said that the 
grace of God is given according to our deservings, so that he who glories may glory not in the Lord, but in 
himself. 


CHAPTER 43 
FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF THE FOREGOING ARGUMENT 


And in order that I may more openly unfold this for the sake of those who are somewhat slow of 
apprehension, let those who are endowed with an intelligence that flies in advance bear with my delay. 
The Apostle James says, “If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all men liberally and 
upbraideth not, and it shall be given him.” It is written also in the Proverbs of Solomon, “Because theLord 
giveth wisdom.” And of continency it is read in the book of Wisdom, whose authority has been used by 
great and learned men who have commented upon the divine utterances long before us; there, therefore, 
it is read, “When I knew that no one can be continent unless God gives it, and that this was of wisdom, to 
know whose gift this was.” Therefore these are God’s gifts,—that is, to say nothing of others, wisdom and 
continency. Let those also acquiesce: for they are not Pelagians, to contend against such a manifest truth 
as this with hard and heretical perversity. “But,” say they, “that these things are given to us of God is 
obtained by faith, which has its beginning from us;” and both to begin to have this faith, and to abide in it 
even to the end, they contend is our own doing, as if we received it not from the Lord. This, beyond a 
doubt, is in contradiction to the apostle when he says, “For what hast thou that thou hast not received?” It 
is in contradiction also to the saying of the martyr Cyprian, “That we must boast in nothing, since nothing 
is our own.” When we have said this, and many other things which it is wearisome to repeat, and have 
shown that both the commencement of faith and perseverance to the end are gifts of God; and that it is 
impossible that God should not foreknow any of His future gifts, as well what should be given as to whom 


they should be given; and that thus those whom He delivers and crowns are predestinated by Him; they 
think it well to reply, “that the assertion of predestination is opposed to the advantage of preaching, for 
the reason that when this is heard no one can be stirred up by the incentives of rebuke.” When they say 
this, “they are unwilling that it should be declared to men, that coming to the faith and abiding in the faith 
are God’s gifts, lest despair rather than encouragement should appear to be suggested, inasmuch as they 
who hear think that it is uncertain to human ignorance on whom God bestows, or on whom He does not 
bestow, these gifts.” Why, then, do they themselves also preach with us that wisdom and continency are 
God’s gifts? But if, when these things are declared to be God’s gifts, there is no hindrance of the 
exhortation with which we exhort men to be wise and continent; what is after all the reason for their 
thinking that the exhortation is hindered wherewith we exhort men to come to the faith, and to abide in it 
to the end, if these also are said to be God’s gifts, as is proved by the Scriptures, which are His witnesses? 


CHAPTER 44 


EXHORTATION TO WISDOM, THOUGH WISDOM IS GOD’S GIFT 


Now, to say nothing more of continency, and to argue in this place of wisdom alone, certainly the Apostle 
James above mentioned says, “But the wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, modest, 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, inestimable, without simulation.” Do you not see, I 
beseech you, how this wisdom descends from the Father of Lights, laden with many and great benefits? 
Because, as the same apostle says, “Every excellent gift and every perfect gift is from above, and comes 
down from the Father of Lights.” Why, then—to set aside other matters—do we rebuke the impure and 
contentious, to whom we nevertheless preach that the gift of God is wisdom, pure and peaceable; and are 
not afraid that they should be influenced, by the uncertainty of the divine will, to find in this preaching 
more of despair than of exhortation; and that they should not be stirred up by the incentives of rebuke 
rather against us than against themselves, because we rebuke them for not having those things which we 
ourselves say are not produced by human will, but are given by the divine liberality? Finally, why did the 
preaching of this grace not deter the Apostle James from rebuking restless souls, and saying, “If ye have 
bitter envying, and contentions are in your hearts, glory not, and be not liars against the truth. This is not 
the wisdom that cometh down from above, but is earthly, animal, devilish; for where envying and 
contention are, there are inconstancy and every evil work”? As, therefore, the restless are to be rebuked, 
both by the testimony of the divine declarations, and by those very impulses of ours which they have in 
common with ourselves; and is it no argument against this rebuke that we declare the peaceful wisdom, 
whereby the contentions are corrected and healed, to be the gift of God; unbelievers are in such wise to 
be rebuked, as those who do not abide in the faith, without any hindrance to that rebuke from the 
preaching of God’s grace, although that preaching commends that very grace and the continuance in it as 
the gifts of God. Because, although wisdom is obtained from faith, even as James himself, when he had 
said, “If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all liberally and upbraideth not, and it 
shall be given,” immediately added, “But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering:” it is not, nevertheless, 
because faith is given before it is asked for by him to whom it is given, that it must therefore be said not 
to be the gift of God, but to be of ourselves, because it is given to us without our asking for it! For the 
apostle very plainly says, “Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith from God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” From whom, therefore, are peace and love, from Him also is faith; wherefore, from Him we 
ask not only that it may be increased to those that possess it, but also that it may be given to those that 
possess it not. 


CHAPTER 45 
EXHORTATION TO OTHER GIFTS OF GOD IN LIKE MANNER 


Nor do those on whose account I am saying these things, who cry out that exhortation is checked by the 
preaching of predestination and grace, exhort to those gifts alone which they contend are not given by 
God, but are from ourselves, such as are the beginning of faith, and perseverance in it even to the end. 
This certainly they ought to do, in such a way as only to exhort unbelievers to believe, and believers to 
continue to believe. But those things which with us they do not deny to be God’s gifts, so as that with us 
they demolish the error of the Pelagians, such as modesty, continence, patience, and other virtues that 
pertain to a holy life, and are obtained by faith from the Lord, they ought to show as needing to be prayed 
for, and to pray for only, either for themselves or others; but they ought not to exhort any one to strive 
after them and retain them. But when they exhort to these things, according to their ability, and confess 
that men ought to be exhorted,—certainly they show plainly enough that exhortations are not hindered by 
that preaching, whether they are exhortations to faith or to perseverance to the end, because we also 
preach that such things are God’s gifts, and are not given by any man to himself, but are given by God. 


CHAPTER 46 
A MAN WHO DOES NOT PERSEVERE FAILS BY HIS OWN FAULT 


But it is said, “It is by his own fault that any one deserts the faith, when he yields and consents to the 
temptation which is the cause of his desertion of the faith.” Who denies it? But because of this, 


perseverance in the faith is not to be said not to be a gift of God. For it is this that a man daily asks for 
when he says, “Lead us not into temptation;” and if he is heard, it is this that he receives. And thus as he 
daily asks for perseverance, he assuredly places the hope of his perseverance not in himself, but in God. I, 
however, am loth to exaggerate the case with my words, but I rather leave it to them to consider, and see 
what it is of which they have persuaded themselves—to wit, “that by the preaching of predestination, 
more of despair than of exhortation is impressed upon the hearers.” For this is to say that a man then 
despairs of his salvation when he has learned to place his hope not in himself, but in God, although the 
prophet cries, “Cursed is he who has his hope in man.” 


CHAPTER 47 


PREDESTINATION IS SOMETIMES SIGNIFIED UNDER THE NAME OF FOREKNOWLEDGE 


These gifts, therefore, of God, which are given to the elect who are called according to God’s purpose, 
among which gifts is both the beginning of belief and perseverance in the faith to the termination of this 
life, as I have proved by such a concurrent testimony of reasons and authorities,—these gifts of God, I say, 
if there is no such predestination as I am maintaining, are not foreknown by God. But they are foreknown. 
This, therefore, is the predestination which I maintain. [XVIII.] Consequently sometimes the same 
predestination is signified also under the name of foreknowledge; as says the apostle, “God has not 
rejected His people whom He foreknew.” Here, when he says, “He foreknew,” the sense is not rightly 
understood except as “He predestinated,” as is shown by the context of the passage itself. For he was 
speaking of the remnant of the Jews which were saved, while the rest perished. For above he had said that 
the prophet had declared to Israel, “All day long I have stretched forth my hands to an unbelieving and a 
gainsaying people.” And as if it were answered, What, then, has become of the promises of God to Israel? 
he added in continuation, “I say, then, has God cast away His people? God forbid! for I also am an 
Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin.” Then he added the words which I am now 
treating: “God hath not cast away His people whom He foreknew.” And in order to show that the remnant 
had been left by God’s grace, not by any merits of their works, he went on to add, “Know ye not what the 
Scripture saith in Elias, in what way he maketh intercession with God against Israel?” and the rest. “But 
what,” says he, “saith the answer of God unto him? I have reserved to myself seven thousand men, who 
have not bowed the knee before Baal.’” For He says not, “There are left to me,” or “They have reserved 
themselves to me,” but, “I have reserved to myself.” “Even so, then, at this present time also there is 
made a remnant by the election of grace. And if of grace, then it is no more by works; otherwise grace is 
no more grace.” And connecting this with what I have above quoted, “What then?” and in answer to this 
inquiry, he says, “Israel hath not obtained that which he was seeking for, but the election hath obtained it, 
and the rest were blinded.” Therefore, in the election, and in this remnant which were made so by the 
election of grace, he wished to be understood the people which God did not reject, because He foreknew 
them. This is that election by which He elected those, whom He willed, in Christ before the foundation of 
the world, that they should be holy and without spot in His sight, in love, predestinating them unto the 
adoption of sons. No one, therefore, who understands these things is permitted to doubt that, when the 
apostle says, “God hath not cast away His people whom He foreknew,” He intended to signify 
predestination. For He foreknew the remnant which He should make so according to the election of grace. 
That is, therefore, He predestinated them; for without doubt He foreknew if He predestinated; but to have 
predestinated is to have foreknown that which He should do. 


CHAPTER 48 [XIX.] 
PRACTICE OF CYPRIAN AND AMBROSE 


What, then, hinders us, when we read of God’s foreknowledge in some commentators on God’s word, and 
they are treating of the calling of the elect, from understanding the same predestination? For they would 
perchance have rather used in this matter this word which, moreover, is better understood, and which is 
not inconsistent with, nay, is in accordance with, the truth which is declared concerning the 
predestination of grace. This I know, that no one has been able to dispute, except erroneously, against that 
predestination which I am maintaining in accordance with the Holy Scriptures. Yet I think that they who 
ask for the opinions of commentators on this matter ought to be satisfied with men so holy and so laudably 
celebrated everywhere in the faith and Christian doctrine as Cyprian and Ambrose, of whom I have given 
such clear testimonies; and that for both doctrines—that is, that they should both believe absolutely and 
preach everywhere that the grace of God is gratuitous, as we must believe and declare it to be; and that 
they should not think that preaching opposed to the preaching whereby we exhort the indolent or rebuke 
the evil; because these celebrated men also, although they were preaching God’s grace in such a manner 
as that one of them said, “That we must boast in nothing, because nothing is our own;” and the other, 
“Our heart and our thoughts are not in our own power;” yet ceased not to exhort and rebuke, in order that 
the divine commands might be obeyed. Neither were they afraid of its being said to them, “Why do you 
exhort us, and why do you rebuke us, if no good thing that we have is from us, and if our hearts are not in 
our own power?” These holy men could by no means fear that such things should be said to them, since 
they were of the mind to understand that it is given to very few to receive the teaching of salvation 
through God Himself, or through the angels of heaven, without any human preaching to them; but that it 


is given to many to believe in God through human agency. Yet, in whatever manner the word of God is 
spoken to man, beyond a doubt for man to hear it in such a way as to obey it, is God’s gift. 


CHAPTER 49 
FURTHER REFERENCES TO CYPRIAN AND AMBROSE 


Wherefore, the above-mentioned most excellent commentators on the divine declarations both preached 
the true grace of God as it ought to be preached,—that is, as a grace preceded by no human deservings,— 
and urgently exhorted to the doing of the divine commandments, that they who might have the gift of 
obedience should hear what commands they ought to obey. For if any merits of ours precede grace, 
certainly it is the merit of some deed, or word, or thought, wherein also is understood a good will itself. 
But he very briefly summed up the kinds of all deservings who said, “We must glory in nothing, because 
nothing is our own.” And he who says, “Our heart and our thoughts are not in our own power,” did not 
pass over acts and words also, for there is no act or word of man which does not proceed from the heart 
and the thought. But what more could that most glorious martyr and most luminous doctor Cyprian say 
concerning this matter, than when he impressed upon us that it behoves us to pray, in the Lord’s Prayer, 
even for the adversaries of the Christian faith, showing what he thought of the beginning of the faith, that 
it also is God’s gift, and pointing out that the Church of Christ prays daily for perseverance unto the end, 
because none but God gives that perseverance to those who have persevered? Moreover, the blessed 
Ambrose, when he was expounding the passage where the Evangelist Luke says, “It seemed good to me 
also,” says, “What he declares to have seemed good to himself cannot have seemed good to him alone. For 
not alone by human will did it seem good, but as it pleased Him who speaks in me, Christ, who effects that 
that which is good may also seem good to us: for whom He has mercy on He also calls. And therefore he 
who follows Christ may answer, when he is asked why he wished to become a Christian, It seemed good to 
me also.’ And when he says this, he does not deny that it seemed good to God; for the will of men is 
prepared by God. For it is God’s grace that God should be honoured by the saint.” Moreover, in the same 
work,—that is, in the exposition of the same Gospel, when he had come to that place where the 
Samaritans would not receive the Lord when His face was as going to Jerusalem,—he says, “Learn at the 
same time that He would not be received by those who were not converted in simpleness of mind. For if 
He had been willing, He would have made them devout who were undevout. And why they would not 
receive Him, the evangelist himself mentioned, saying, Because His face was as of one going towards 
Jerusalem.’ But the disciples earnestly desired to be received into Samaria. But God calls those whom He 
makes worthy, and makes religious whom He will.” What more evident, what more manifest do we ask 
from commentators on God’s word, if we are pleased to hear from them what is clear in the Scriptures? 
But to these two, who ought to be enough, let us add also a third, the holy Gregory, who testifies that it is 
the gift of God both to believe in God and to confess what we believe, saying, “I beg of you confess the 
Trinity of one godhead; but if ye wish otherwise, say that it is of one nature, and God will be besought that 
a voice shall be given to you by the Holy Spirit;” that is, God will be besought to allow a voice to be given 
to you by which you may confess what you believe. “For He will give, I am certain. He who gave what is 
first, will give also what is second.” He who gave belief, will also give confession. 


CHAPTER 50 
OBEDIENCE NOT DISCOURAGED BY PREACHING GOD’S GIFTS 


Such doctors, and so great as these, when they say that there is nothing of which we may boast as if of 
our own which God has not given us, and that our very heart and our thoughts are not in our own power; 
and when they give the whole to God, and confess that from Him we receive that we are converted to Him 
in such wise as to continue,—that that which is good appears also to us to be good, and we wish for it,— 
that we honour God and receive Christ,—that from undevout people we are made devout and religious,— 
that we believe in the Trinity itself, and also confess with our voice what we believe:—certainly attribute 
all these things to God’s grace, acknowledge them as God’s gifts, and testify that they come to us from 
Him, and are not from ourselves. But will any one say that they in such wise confessed that grace of God 
as to venture to deny His foreknowledge, which not only learned but unlearned men also confess? Again, 
if they had so known that God gives these things that they were not ignorant that He foreknew that He 
would give them, and could not have been ignorant to whom He would give them: beyond a doubt they 
had known the predestination which, as preached by the apostles, we laboriously and diligently maintain 
against the modern heretics. Nor would it be with any manner of justice said, nevertheless, to them 
because they preach obedience, and fervently exhort, to the extent of the ability of each one, to its 
practice, “If you do not wish that the obedience to which you are stirring us up should grow cold in our 
heart, forbear to preach to us that grace of God by which you confess that God gives what you are 
exhorting us to do.” 


CHAPTER 51 [XX.] 
PREDESTINATION MUST BE PREACHED 


Wherefore, if both the apostles and the teachers of the Church who succeeded them and imitated them 


did both these things,—that is, both truly preached the grace of God which is not given according to our 
merits, and inculcated by wholesome precepts a pious obedience,—what is it which these people of our 
time think themselves rightly bound by the invincible force of truth to say, “Even if what is said of the 
predestination of God’s benefits be true, yet it must not be preached to the people”? It must absolutely be 
preached, so that he who has ears to hear, may hear. And who has them if he has not received them from 
Him who says, “I will give them a heart to know me, and ears to hear?” Assuredly, he who has not 
received may reject; while, yet, he who receives may take and drink, may drink and live. For as piety must 
be preached, that, by him who has ears to hear, God may be rightly worshipped; modesty must be 
preached, that, by him who has ears to hear, no illicit act may be perpetrated by his fleshly nature; charity 
must be preached, that, by him who has ears to hear, God and his neighbours may be loved;—so also must 
be preached such a predestination of God’s benefits that he who has ears to hear may glory, not in 
himself, but in the Lord. 


CHAPTER 52 
PREVIOUS WRITINGS ANTICIPATIVELY REFUTED THE PELAGIAN HERESY 


But in respect of their saying “that it was not necessary that the hearts of so many people of little 
intelligence should be disquieted by the uncertainty of this kind of disputation, since the catholic faith has 
been defended for so many years, with no less advantage, without this definition of predestination, as well 
against others as especially against the Pelagians, in so many books that have gone before, as well of 
catholics and others as our own;”—I much wonder that they should say this, and not observe—to say 
nothing of other writings in this place—that those very treatises of mine were both composed and 
published before the Pelagians had begun to appear; and that they do not see in how many passages of 
those treatises I was unawares cutting down a future Pelagian heresy, by preaching the grace by which 
God delivers us from evil errors and from our habits, without any preceding merits of ours,—doing this 
according to His gratuitous mercy. And this I began more fully to apprehend in that disputation which I 
wrote to Simplicianus, the bishop of the Church of Milan, of blessed memory, in the beginning of my 
episcopate, when, moreover, I both perceived and asserted that the beginning of faith is God’s gift. 


CHAPTER 53 
AUGUSTIN’S “CONFESSIONS.” 


And which of my smaller works has been able to be more generally and more agreeably known than the 
books of my Confessions? And although I published them before the Pelagian heresy had come into 
existence, certainly in them I said to my God, and said it frequently, “Give what Thou commandest, and 
command what Thou willest.” Which words of mine, Pelagius at Rome, when they were mentioned in his 
presence by a certain brother and fellow bishop of mine, could not bear; and contradicting somewhat too 
excitedly, nearly came to a quarrel with him who had mentioned them. But what, indeed, does God 
primarily and chiefly command, but that we believe on Him? And this, therefore, He Himself gives, if it is 
well said to Him, “Give what Thou commandest.” And, moreover, in those same books, in respect of what I 
have related concerning my conversion, when God converted me to that faith which, with a most 
miserable and raging talkativeness, I was destroying, do you not remember that it was so narrated how I 
showed that I was granted to the faithful and daily tears of my mother, that I should not perish? Where 
certainly I declared that God by His grace converted to the true faith the wills of men, which were not 
only averse to it, but even adverse to it. Further, in what manner I besought God concerning my growth in 
perseverance, you know, and you are able to review if you wish it. Therefore, that all the gifts of God 
which in that work I either asked for or praised, were foreknown by God that He would give, and that He 
could never be ignorant of the persons to whom He would give them, who can dare, I will not say to deny, 
but even to doubt? This is the manifest and assured predestination of the saints, which subsequently 
necessity compelled me more carefully and laboriously to defend when I was already disputing against the 
Pelagians. For I learnt that each special heresy introduced its own peculiar questions into the Church— 
against which the sacred Scripture might be more carefully defended than if no such necessity compelled 
their defence. And what compelled those passages of Scripture in which predestination is commended to 
be defended more abundantly and clearly by that labour of mine, than the fact that the Pelagians say that 
God’s grace is given according to our merits; for what else is this than an absolute denial of grace? 


CHAPTER 54 [XXI.] 
BEGINNING AND END OF PAITH IS OF GOD 


Therefore that this opinion, which is unpleasing to God, and hostile to those gratuitous benefits of God 
whereby we are delivered, may be destroyed, I maintain that both the beginning of faith and the 
perseverance therein, even to the end, are, according to the Scriptures—of which I have already quoted 
many—God’s gifts. Because if we say that the beginning of faith is of ourselves, so that by it we deserve to 
receive other gifts of God, the Pelagians conclude that God’s grace is given according to our merits. And 
this the catholic faith held in such dread, that Pelagius himself, in fear of condemnation, condemned it. 
And, moreover, if we say that our perseverance is of ourselves, not of God, they answer that we have the 


beginning of our faith of ourselves in such wise as the end, thus arguing that we have that beginning of 
ourselves much more, if of ourselves we have the continuance unto the end, since to perfect is much 
greater than to begin; and thus repeatedly they conclude that the grace of God is given according to our 
merits. But if both are God’s gifts, and God foreknew that He would give these His gifts (and who can 
deny this?), predestination must be preached,—that God’s true grace, that is, the grace which is not given 
according to our merits, may be maintained with insuperable defence. 


CHAPTER 55 
TESTIMONY OF HIS PREVIOUS WRITINGS AND LETTERS 


And, indeed, in that treatise of which the title is, Of Rebuke and Grace, which could not suffice for all my 
lovers, I think that I have so established that it is the gift of God also to persevere to the end, as I have 
either never before or almost never so expressly and evidently maintained this in writing, unless my 
memory deceives me. But I have now said this in a way in which no one before me has said it. Certainly 
the blessed Cyprian, in the Lord’s Prayer, as I have already shown, so explained our petitions as to say 
that in its very first petition we were asking for perseverance, asserting that we pray for it when we Say, 
“Hallowed be Thy name,” although we have been already hallowed in baptism,—so that we may persevere 
in that which we have begun to be. Let those, however, to whom, in their love for me, I ought not to be 
ungrateful, who profess that they embrace, over and above that which comes into the argument, all my 
views, aS you write,—let those, I say, see whether, in the latter portions of the first book of those two 
which I wrote in the beginning of my episcopate, before the appearance of the Pelagian heresy, to 
Simplicianus, the bishop of Milan, there remained anything whereby it might be called in question that 
God’s grace is not given according to our merits; and whether I have not there sufficiently argued that 
even the beginning of faith is God’s gift; and whether from what is there said it does not by consequence 
result, although it is not expressed, that even perseverance to the end is not given, except by Him who 
has predestinated us to His kingdom and glory. Then, did not I many years ago publish that letter which I 
had already written to the holy Paulinus, bishop of Nola, against the Pelagians, which they have lately 
begun to contradict? Let them also look into that letter which I sent to Sixtus, the presbyter of the Roman 
Church when we contended in a very sharp conflict against the Pelagians, and they will find it such as is 
that one to Paulinus. Whence they may gather that the same sort of things were already said and written 
several years ago against the Pelagian heresy, and that it is to be wondered at that these should now 
displease them; although I should wish that no one would so embrace all my views as to follow me, except 
in those things in which he should see me not to have erred. For I am now writing treatises in which I 
have undertaken to retract my smaller works, for the purpose of demonstrating that even I myself have 
not in all things followed myself; but I think that, with God’s mercy, I have written progressively, and not 
begun from perfection; since, indeed, I speak more arrogantly than truly, if even now I say that I have at 
length in this age of mine arrived at perfection, without any error in what I write. But the difference is in 
the extent and the subject of an error, and in the facility with which any one corrects it, or the pertinacity 
with which one endeavours to defend his error. Certainly there is good hope of that man whom the last 
day of this life shall find so progressing that whatever was wanting to his progress may be added to him, 
and that he should be adjudged rather to need perfecting than punishment. 


CHAPTER 56 
GOD GIVES MEANS AS WELL AS END 


Wherefore if I am unwilling to appear ungrateful to men who have loved me, because some advantage of 
my labour has attained to them before they loved me, how much rather am I unwilling to be ungrateful to 
God, whom we should not love unless He had first loved us and made us to love Him! since love is of Him, 
as they have said whom He made not only His great lovers, but also His great preachers. And what is 
more ungrateful than to deny the grace of God itself, by saying that it is given to us according to our 
merits? And this the catholic faith shuddered at in the Pelagians, and this it objected to Pelagius himself 
as a Capital crime; and this Pelagius himself condemned, not indeed from love of God’s truth, but yet for 
fear of his own condemnation. But whoever as a faithful catholic is horrified to say that the grace of God is 
given according to our merits, let him not withdraw faith itself from God’s grace, whereby he obtained 
mercy that he should be faithful; and thus let him attribute also perseverance to the end to God’s grace, 
whereby he obtains the mercy which he daily asks for, not to be led into temptation. But between the 
beginning of faith and the perfection of perseverance there are those means whereby we live righteously, 
which they themselves are agreed in regarding as given by God to us at the prayer of faith. And all these 
things—the beginning of faith, to wit, and His other gifts even to the end—God foreknew that He would 
bestow on His called. It is a matter therefore, of too excessive contentiousness to contradict 
predestination, or to doubt concerning predestination. 


CHAPTER 57 [XXII.] 
HOW PREDESTINATION MUST BE PREACHED SO AS NOT TO GIVE OFFENCE 


And yet this doctrine must not be preached to congregations in such a way as to seem to an unskilled 


multitude, or a people of slower understanding, to be in some measure confuted by that very preaching of 
it. Just as even the foreknowledge of God, which certainly men cannot deny, seems to be refuted if it be 
said to them, “Whether you run or sleep, you shall be that which He who cannot be deceived has 
foreknown you to be.” And it is the part of a deceitful or an unskilled physician so to compound even a 
useful medicament, that it either does no good or does harm. But it must be said, “So run that you may lay 
hold; and thus by your very running you may know yourselves to be foreknown as those who should run 
lawfully:” and in whatever other manner the foreknowledge of God may be so preached, that the 
slothfulness of man may be repulsed. 


CHAPTER 58 
THE DOCTRINE TO BE APPLIED WITH DISCRIMINATION 


Now, therefore, the definite determination of God’s will concerning predestination is of such a kind that 
some from unbelief receive the will to obey, and are converted to the faith or persevere in the faith, while 
others who abide in the delight of damnable sins, even if they have been predestinated, have not yet 
arisen, because the aid of pitying grace has not yet lifted them up. For if any are not yet called whom by 
His grace He has predestinated to be elected, they will receive that grace whereby they may will to be 
elected, and may be so; and if any obey, but have not been predestinated to His kingdom and glory, they 
are for a season, and will not abide in the same obedience to the end. Although, then, these things are 
true, yet they must not be so said to the multitude of hearers as that the address may be applied to 
themselves also, and those words of those people may be said to them which you have set down in your 
letter, and which I have above introduced: “The definite determination of God’s will concerning 
predestination is of such a kind that some of you from unbelief shall receive the will to obey, and come to 
the faith.” What need is there for saying, “Some of you”? For if we speak to God’s Church, if we speak to 
believers, why do we say that “some of them” had come to the faith, and seem to do a wrong to the rest, 
when we may more fittingly say the definite determination of the will of God concerning predestination is 
of such a kind that from unbelief you shall receive the will to obey, and come to the faith, and shall receive 
perseverance, and abide to the end? 


CHAPTER 59 
OFFENCE TO BE AVOIDED 


Neither is what follows by any means to be said,—that is, “But others of you who abide in the delight of 
sins have not yet arisen, because the aid of pitying grace has not yet lifted you up;” when it may be and 
ought to be well and conveniently said, “But if any of you are still delaying in the delightfulness of 
damnable sins, lay hold of the most wholesome discipline; and yet when you have done this be not lifted 
up, as if by your own works, nor boast as if you had not received this. For it is God who worketh in you 
both to will and to do for His good will, and your steps are directed by the Lord, so that you choose His 
way. But of your own good and righteous course, learn carefully that it is attributable to the 
predestination of divine grace.” 


CHAPTER 60 
THE APPLICATION TO THE CHURCH IN GENERAL 


Moreover, what follows where it is said, “But yet if any of you are not yet called, whom by his grace He 
has predestinated to be called, you shall receive that grace whereby you shall will to be, and be, elected,” 
is said more hardly than it could be said if we consider that we are speaking not to men in general, but to 
the Church of Christ. For why is it not rather said thus: “And if any of you are not yet called, let us pray for 
them that they may be called. For perchance they are so predestinated as to be granted to our prayers, 
and to receive that grace whereby they may will, and be made elected”? For God, who fulfilled all that He 
predestinated, has willed us also to pray for the enemies of the faith, that we might hence understand that 
He Himself also gives to the unbelievers the gift of faith, and makes willing men out of those that were 
unwilling. 


CHAPTER 61 
USE OF THE THIRD PERSON RATHER THAN THE SECOND 


But now I marvel if any weak brother among the Christian congregation can hear in any way with 
patience what is connected with these words, when it is said to them, “And if any of you obey, if you are 
predestinated to be rejected, the power of obeying will be withdrawn from you, that you may cease to 
obey.” For what does saying this seem, except to curse, or in a certain way to predict evils? But if, 
however, it is desirable or necessary to say anything concerning those who do not persevere, why is it not 
rather at least said in such a way as was a little while ago said by me,—first of all, so that this should be 
said, not of them who hear in the congregation, but about others to them; that is, that it should not be 
said, “If any of you obey, if you are predestinated to be rejected,” but, “If any obey,” and the rest, using 


the third person of the verb, not the second? For it is not to be said to be desirable, but abominable, and it 
is excessively harsh and hateful to fly as it were into the face of an audience with abuse, when he who 
speaks to them says, “And if there are any of you who obey, and are predestinated to be rejected, the 
power of obedience shall be withdrawn from you, that you may cease to obey.” For what is wanting to the 
doctrine if it is thus expressed: “But if any obey, and are not predestinated to His kingdom and glory, they 
are only for a season, and shall not continue in that obedience unto the end”? Is not the same thing said 
both more truly and more fittingly, so that we may seem not as it were to be desiring so much for them, as 
to relate of others the evil which they hate, and think does not belong to them, by hoping and praying for 
better things? But in that manner in which they think that it must be said, the same judgment may be 
pronounced almost in the same words also of God’s foreknowledge, which certainly they cannot deny, so 
as to say, “And if any of you obey, if you are foreknown to be rejected you shall cease to obey.” Doubtless 
this is very true, assuredly it is; but it is very monstrous, very inconsiderate, and very unsuitable, not by 
its false declaration, but by its declaration not wholesomely applied to the health of human infirmity. 


CHAPTER 62 


PRAYER TO BE INCULCATED, NEVERTHELESS 


But I do not think that manner which I have said should be adopted in the preaching of predestination 
ought to be sufficient for him who speaks to the congregation, except he adds this, or something of this 
kind, saying, “You, therefore, ought also to hope for that perseverance in obedience from the Father of 
Lights, from whom cometh down every excellent gift and every perfect gift, and to ask for it in your daily 
prayers; and in doing this ought to trust that you are not aliens from the predestination of His people, 
because it is He Himself who bestows even the power of doing this. And far be it from you to despair of 
yourselves, because you are bidden to have your hope in Him, not in yourselves. For cursed is every one 
who has hope in man; and it is good rather to trust in the Lord than to trust in man, because blessed are 
all they that put their trust in Him. Holding this hope, serve the Lord in fear, and rejoice unto Him with 
trembling. Because no one can be certain of the life eternal which God who does not lie has promised to 
the children of promise before the times of eternity,—no one, unless that life of his, which is a state of trial 
upon the earth, is completed. But He will make us to persevere in Himself unto the end of that life, since 
we daily say to Him, Lead us not into temptation.’” When these things and things of this kind are said, 
whether to few Christians or to the multitude of the Church, why do we fear to preach the predestination 
of the saints and the true grace of God,—that is, the grace which is not given according to our merits,—as 
the Holy Scripture declares it? Or, indeed, must it be feared that a man should then despair of himself 
when his hope is shown to be placed in God, and should not rather despair of himself if he should, in his 
excess of pride and unhappiness, place it in himself? 


CHAPTER 63 [XXIII.] 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE WHOLE CHURCH IN HER PRAYERS 


And I wish that those who are slow and weak of heart, who cannot, or cannot as yet, understand the 
Scriptures or the explanations of them, would so hear or not hear our arguments in this question as to 
consider more carefully their prayers, which the Church has always used and will use, even from its 
beginnings until this age shall be completed. For of this matter, which I am now compelled not only to 
mention, but even to protect and defend against these new heretics, the Church has never been silent in 
its prayers, although in its discourses it has not thought that it need be put forth, as there was no 
adversary compelling it. For when was not prayer made in the Church for unbelievers and its opponents 
that they should believe? When has any believer had a friend, a neighbour, a wife, who did not believe, 
and has not asked on their behalf from the Lord for a mind obedient to the Christian faith? And who has 
there ever been who has not prayed for himself that he might abide in the Lord? And who has dared, not 
only with his voice, but even in thought, to blame the priest who invokes the Lord on behalf of believers, if 
at any time he has said, “Give to them, O Lord, perseverance in Thee to the end!” and has not rather 
responded, over such a benediction of his, as well with confessing lips as believing heart, “Amen”? Since 
in the Lord’s Prayer itself the believers do not pray for anything else, especially when they say that 
petition, “Lead us not into temptation,” save that they may persevere in holy obedience. As, therefore, the 
Church has both been born and grows and has grown in these prayers, so it has been born and grows and 
has grown in this faith, by which faith it is believed that God’s grace is not given according to the merits 
of the receivers. For, certainly, the Church would not pray that faith should be given to unbelievers, unless 
it believed that God converts to Himself both the averse and adverse wills of men. Nor would the Church 
pray that it might persevere in the faith of Christ, not deceived nor overcome by the temptations of the 
world, unless it believed that the Lord has our heart in His power, in such wise as that the good which we 
do not hold save by our own will, we nevertheless do not hold except He worketh in us to will also. For if 
the Church indeed asks these things from Him, but thinks that the same things are given to itself by itself, 
it makes use of prayers which are not true, but perfunctory,—which be far from us! For who truly groans, 
desiring to receive what he prays for from the Lord, if he thinks that he receives it from himself, and not 
from the Lord? 


CHAPTER 64 


IN WHAT SENSE THE HOLY SPIRIT SOLICITS FOR US, CRYING, ABBA, FATHER 


And this especially since “we know not what to pray for as we ought,” says the apostle, “but the Spirit 
Himself maketh intercession for us with groanings that cannot be uttered; and He that searcheth the 
hearts knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, because He maketh intercession for the saints according to 
God.” What is “the Spirit Himself maketh intercession,” but, “causes to make intercession,” “with 
groanings that cannot be uttered,” but “truthful,” since the Spirit is truth? For He it is of whom the 
apostle says in another place, “God hath sent the Spirit of His Son into our hearts, “crying, Abba, Father!” 
And here what is the meaning of “crying,” but “making to cry,” by that figure of speech whereby we calla 
day that makes people glad, a glad day? And this he makes plain elsewhere when he says, “For you have 
not received the Spirit of bondage again in fear, but you have received the Spirit of the adoption of sons, 
in whom we cry, Abba, Father.” He there said, “crying,” but here, “in whom we cry;” opening up, that is to 
say, the meaning with which he said “crying,”—that is, as I have already explained, “causing to cry,” when 
we understand that this is also itself the gift of God, that with a true heart and spiritually we cry to God. 
Let them, therefore, observe how they are mistaken who think that our seeking, asking, knocking is of 
ourselves, and is not given to us; and say that this is the case because grace is preceded by our merits; 
that it follows them when we ask and receive, and seek and find, and it is opened to us when we knock. 
And they will not understand that this is also of the divine gift, that we pray; that is, that we ask, seek, and 
knock. For we have received the spirit of adoption of sons, in which we cry, Abba, Father. And this the 
blessed Ambrose also said. For he says, “To pray to God also is the work of spiritual grace, as it is written, 
No one says, Jesus is the Lord, but in the Holy Spirit.” 


CHAPTER 65 
THE CHURCH’S PRAYERS IMPLY THE CHURCH’S FAITH 


These things, therefore, which the Church asks from the Lord, and always has asked from the time she 
began to exist, God so foreknew that He would give to His called, that He has already given them in 
predestination itself; as the apostle declares without any ambiguity. For, writing to Timothy, he says, 
“Labour along with the gospel according to the power of God, who saves us, and calls us with His holy 
calling, not according to our works, but according to His own purpose and grace, which was given us in 
Christ Jesus before the times of eternity, but is now made manifest by the coming of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” Let him, therefore, say that the Church at any time has not had in its belief the truth of this 
predestination and grace, which is now maintained with a more careful heed against the late heretics; let 
him say this who dares to say that at any time it has not prayed, or not truthfully prayed, as well that 
unbelievers might believe, as that believers might persevere. And if the Church has always prayed for 
these benefits, it has always believed them to be certainly God’s gifts; nor was it ever right for it to deny 
that they were foreknown by Him. And thus Christ’s Church has never failed to hold the faith of this 
predestination, which is now being defended with new solicitude against these modern heretics. 


CHAPTER 66 [XXIV.] 
RECAPITULATION AND EXHORTATION 


But what more shall I say? I think that I have taught sufficiently, or rather more than sufficiently, that both 
the beginning of faith in the Lord, and continuance in the Lord unto the end, are God’s gifts. And other 
good things which pertain to a good life, whereby God is rightly worshipped, even they themselves on 
whose behalf I am writing this treatise concede to be God’s gifts. Further, they cannot deny that God has 
foreknown all His gifts, and the people on whom He was going to bestow them. As, therefore, other things 
must be preached so that he who preaches them may be heard with obedience, so predestination must be 
preached so that he who hears these things with obedience may glory not in man, and therefore not in 
himself, but in the Lord; for this also is God’s precept, and to hear this precept with obedience—to wit, 
that he who glories should glory in the Lord—in like manner as the rest, is God’s gift. And he who has not 
this gift,—I shrink not from saying it,—whatever others he has, has them in vain. That the Pelagians may 
have this we pray, and that our own brethren may have it more abundantly. Let us not, therefore, be 
prompt in arguments and indolent in prayers. Let us pray, dearly beloved, let us pray that the God of 
grace may give even to our enemies, and especially to our brethren and lovers, to understand and confess 
that after that great and unspeakable ruin wherein we have all fallen in one, no one is delivered save by 
God’s grace, and that grace is not repaid according to the merits of the receivers as if it were due, but is 
given freely as true grace, with no merits preceding. 


CHAPTER 67 
THE MOST EMINENT INSTANCE OF PREDESTINATION IS CHRIST JESUS 


But there is no more illustrious instance of predestination than Jesus Himself, concerning which also I 
have already argued in the former treatise; and in the end of this I have chosen to insist upon it. There is 


no more eminent instance, I say, of predestination than the Mediator Himself. If any believer wishes 
thoroughly to understand this doctrine, let him consider Him, and in Him he will find himself also. The 
believer, I say; who in Him believes and confesses the true human nature that is our own, however 
singularly elevated by assumption by God the Word into the only Son of God, so that He who assumed, 
and what He assumed, should be one person in Trinity. For it was not a Quaternity that resulted from the 
assumption of man, but it remained a Trinity, inasmuch as that assumption ineffably made the truth of one 
person in God and man. Because we say that Christ was not only God, as the Manichean heretics contend; 
nor only man, as the Photinian heretics assert; nor in such wise man as to have less of anything which of a 
certainty pertains to human nature,—whether a soul, or in the soul itself a rational mind, or flesh not 
taken of the woman, but made from the Word converted and changed into flesh,—all which three false and 
empty notions have made the three various and diverse parties of the Apollinarian heretics; but we say 
that Christ was true God, born of God the Father without any beginning of time; and that He was also true 
or very man, born of human mother in the certain fulness of time; and that His humanity, whereby He is 
less than the Father, does not diminish aught from His divinity, whereby He is equal to the Father. For 
both of them are One Christ—who, moreover, most truly said in respect of the God, “I and the Father are 
one;” and most truly said in respect of the man, “My Father is greater than I.” He, therefore, who made of 
the seed of David this righteous man, who never should be unrighteous, without any merit of His 
preceding will, is the same who also makes righteous men of unrighteous, without any merit of their will 
preceding; that He might be the head, and they His members. He, therefore, who made that man with no 
precedent merits of His, neither to deduce from His origin nor to commit by His will any sin which should 
be remitted to Him, the same makes believers on Him with no preceding merits of theirs, to whom He 
forgives all sin. He who made Him such that He never had or should have an evil will, the same makes in 
His members a good will out of an evil one. Therefore He predestinated both Him and us, because both in 
Him that He might be our head, and in us that we should be His body, He foreknew that our merits would 
not precede, but that His doings should. 


CHAPTER 68 
CONCLUSION 


Let those who read this, if they understand, give God thanks, and let those who do not understand, pray 
that they may have the inward Teacher, from whose presence comes knowledge and understanding. But 
let those who think that I am in error, consider again and again carefully what is here said, lest perchance 
they themselves may be mistaken. And when, by means of those who read my writings, I become not only 
wiser, but even more perfect, I acknowledge God’s favour to me; and this I especially look for at the hands 
of the teachers of the Church, if what I write comes into their hands, and they condescend to acknowledge 
it. 
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Our Lord’s Sermon On The Mount 


DE SERMONE DOMINI IN MONTE SECUNDUM MATTHAEUM. 
ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 
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THE REV. WILLIAM FINDLAY, M.A., 
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OUR LORD’S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


Book I 


Explanation of the first part of the sermon delivered by our Lord on the mount, as contained in 
the fifth chapter of Matthew 


CHAPTER I 


1. If any one will piously and soberly consider the sermon which our Lord Jesus Christ spoke on the 
mount, as we read it in the Gospel according to Matthew, I think that he will find in it, so far as regards 
the highest morals, a perfect standard of the Christian life: and this we do not rashly venture to promise, 
but gather it from the very words of the Lord Himself. For the sermon itself is brought to a close in sucha 
way, that it is clear there are in it all the precepts which go to mould the life. For thus He speaks: 
“Therefore, whosoever heareth these words of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, 
which built his house upon a rock: and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house; and it fell not: for it was founded upon a rock. And every one that heareth these 
words of mine, and doeth them not, I will liken unto a foolish man, which built his house upon the sand: 
and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell: 
and great was the fall of it.” Since, therefore, He has not simply said, “Whosoever heareth my words,” but 
has made an addition, saying, “Whosoever heareth these words of mine,” He has sufficiently indicated, as 
I think, that these sayings which He uttered on the mount so perfectly guide the life of those who may be 
willing to live according to them, that they may justly be compared to one building upon a rock. I have 
said this merely that it may be clear that the sermon before us is perfect in all the precepts by which the 
Christian life is moulded; for as regards this particular section a more careful treatment will be given in 
its own place. 


2. The beginning, then, of this sermon is introduced as follows: “And when He saw the great multitudes, 
He went up into a mountain: and when He was set, His disciples came unto Him: and He opened His 
mouth, and taught them, saying.” If it is asked what the “mountain” means, it may well be understood as 
meaning the greater precepts of righteousness; for there were lesser ones which were given to the Jews. 
Yet it is one God who, through His holy prophets and servants, according to a thoroughly arranged 
distribution of times, gave the lesser precepts to a people who as yet required to be bound by fear; and 
who, through His Son, gave the greater ones to a people whom it had now become suitable to set free by 
love. Moreover, when the lesser are given to the lesser, and the greater to the greater, they are given by 
Him who alone knows how to present to the human race the medicine suited to the occasion. Nor is it 
surprising that the greater precepts are given for the kingdom of heaven, and the lesser for an earthly 
kingdom, by that one and the same God, who made heaven and earth. With respect, therefore, to that 
righteousness which is the greater, it is said through the prophet, “Thy righteousness is like the 
mountains of God:” and this may well mean that the one Master alone fit to teach matters of so great 
importance teaches on a mountain. Then He teaches sitting, as behooves the dignity of the instructor’s 
office; and His disciples come to Him, in order that they might be nearer in body for hearing His words, as 
they also approached in spirit to fulfil His precepts. “And He opened His mouth, and taught them, saying.” 
The circumlocution before us, which runs, “And He opened His mouth,” perhaps gracefully intimates by 
the mere pause that the sermon will be somewhat longer than usual, unless, perchance, it should not be 
without meaning, that now He is said to have opened His own mouth, whereas under the old law He was 
accustomed to open the mouths of the prophets. 


3. What, then, does He say? “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” We read 
in Scripture concerning the striving after temporal things, “All is vanity and presumption of spirit;” but 
presumption of spirit means audacity and pride: usually also the proud are said to have great spirits; and 
rightly, inasmuch as the wind also is called spirit. And hence it is written, “Fire, hail, snow, ice, spirit of 
tempest.” But, indeed, who does not know that the proud are spoken of as puffed up, as if swelled out with 
wind? And hence also that expression of the apostle, “Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth.” And 
“the poor in spirit” are rightly understood here, as meaning the humble and God-fearing, i.e. those who 
have not the spirit which puffeth up. Nor ought blessedness to begin at any other point whatever, if 
indeed it is to attain unto the highest wisdom; “but the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom;” for, 
on the other hand also, “pride” is entitled “the beginning of all sin.” Let the proud, therefore, seek after 
and love the kingdoms of the earth; but “blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


CHAPTER II 


4. “Blessed are the meek, for they shall by inheritance possess the earth:” that earth, I suppose, of which 


it is said in the Psalm, “Thou art my refuge, my portion in the land of the living.” For it signifies a certain 
firmness and stability of the perpetual inheritance, where the soul, by means of a good disposition, rests, 
as it were, in its own place, just as the body rests on the earth, and is nourished from it with its own food, 
as the body from the earth. This is the very rest and life of the saints. Then, the meek are those who yield 
to acts of wickedness, and do not resist evil, but overcome evil with good. Let those, then, who are not 
meek quarrel and fight for earthly and temporal things; but “blessed are the meek, for they shall by 
inheritance possess the earth,” from which they cannot be driven out. 


5. “Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted.” Mourning is sorrow arising from the loss of 
things held dear; but those who are converted to God lose those things which they were accustomed to 
embrace as dear in this world: for they do not rejoice in those things in which they formerly rejoiced; and 
until the love of eternal things be in them, they are wounded by some measure of grief. Therefore they 
will be comforted by the Holy Spirit, who on this account chiefly is called the Paraclete, i.e. the Comforter, 
in order that, while losing the temporal joy, they may enjoy to the full that which is eternal. 


6. “Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness: for they shall be filled.” Now He calls 
those parties, lovers of a true and indestructible good. They will therefore be filled with that food of which 
the Lord Himself says, “My meat is to do the will of my Father,” which is righteousness; and with that 
water, of which whosoever “drinketh,” as he also says, it “shall be in him a well of water, springing up into 
everlasting life.” 


7. “Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.” He says that they are blessed who relieve the 
miserable, for it is paid back to them in such a way that they are freed from misery. 


8. “Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.” How foolish, therefore, are those who seek God 
with these outward eyes, since He is seen with the heart! as it is written elsewhere, “And in singleness of 
heart seek Him.” For that is a pure heart which is a single heart: and just as this light cannot be seen, 
except with pure eyes; so neither is God seen, unless that is pure by which He can be seen. 


9. “Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children of God.” It is the perfection of 
peace, where nothing offers opposition; and the children of God are peacemakers, because nothing resists 
God, and surely children ought to have the likeness of their father. Now, they are peacemakers in 
themselves who, by bringing in order all the motions of their soul, and subjecting them to reason—i.e. to 
the mind and spirit—and by having their carnal lusts thoroughly subdued, become a kingdom of God: in 
which all things are so arranged, that that which is chief and pre-eminent in man rules without resistance 
over the other elements, which are common to us with the beasts; and that very element which is pre- 
eminent in man, i.e. mind and reason, is brought under subjection to something better still, which is the 
truth itself, the only-begotten Son of God. For a man is not able to rule over things which are inferior, 
unless he subjects himself to what is superior. And this is the peace which is given on earth to men of 
goodwill; this the life of the fully developed and perfect wise man. From a kingdom of this sort brought to 
a condition of thorough peace and order, the prince of this world is cast out, who rules where there is 
perversity and disorder. When this peace has been inwardly established and confirmed, whatever 
persecutions he who has been cast out shall stir up from without, he only increases the glory which is 
according to God; being unable to shake anything in that edifice, but by the failure of his machinations 
making it to be known with how great strength it has been built from within outwardly. Hence there 
follows: “Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


CHAPTER III 


10. There are in all, then, these eight sentences. For now in what remains He speaks in the way of direct 
address to those who were present, saying: “Blessed shall ye be when men shall revile you and persecute 
you.” But the former sentences He addressed in a general way: for He did not say, Blessed are ye poor in 
spirit, for yours is the kingdom of heaven; but He says, “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven:” nor, Blessed are ye meek, for ye shall inherit the earth; but, “Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth.” And so the others up to the eighth sentence, where He says: “Blessed are 
they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” After that He now 
begins to speak in the way of direct address to those present, although what has been said before referred 
also to His present audience; and that which follows, and which seems to be spoken specially to those 
present, refers also to those who were absent, or who would afterwards come into existence. 


For this reason the number of sentences before us is to be carefully considered. For the beatitudes begin 
with humility: “Blessed are the poor in spirit,” i.e. those not puffed up, while the soul submits itself to 
divine authority, fearing lest after this life it go away to punishment, although perhaps in this life it might 
seem to itself to be happy. Then it (the soul) comes to the knowledge of the divine Scriptures, where it 
must show itself meek in its piety, lest it should venture to condemn that which seems absurd to the 
unlearned, and should itself be rendered unteachable by obstinate disputations. After that, it now begins 
to know in what entanglements of this world it is held by reason of carnal custom and sins: and so in this 
third stage, in which there is knowledge, the loss of the highest good is mourned over, because it sticks 


fast in what is lowest. Then, in the fourth stage there is labour, where vehement exertion is put forth, in 
order that the mind may wrench itself away from those things in which, by reason of their pestilential 
sweetness, it is entangled: here therefore righteousness is hungered and thirsted after, and fortitude is 
very necessary; because what is retained with delight is not abandoned without pain. Then, at the fifth 
stage, to those persevering in labour, counsel for getting rid of it is given; for unless each one is assisted 
by a superior, in no way is he fit in his own case to extricate himself from so great entanglements of 
miseries. But it is a just counsel, that he who wishes to be assisted by a stronger should assist him who is 
weaker in that in which he himself is stronger: therefore “blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” At the sixth stage there is purity of heart, able from a good conscience of good works to 
contemplate that highest good, which can be discerned by the pure and tranquil intellect alone. Lastly is 
the seventh, wisdom itself—i.e. the contemplation of the truth, tranquillizing the whole man, and 
assuming the likeness of God, which is thus summed up: “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God.” The eighth, as it were, returns to the starting-point, because it shows and 
commends what is complete and perfect: therefore in the first and in the eighth the kingdom of heaven is 
named, “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven;” and, “Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven:” as it is now said, “Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword?” Seven in number, therefore, are the things which bring perfection: for the eighth 
brings into light and shows what is perfect, so that starting, as it were, from the beginning again, the 
others also are perfected by means of these stages. 


CHAPTER IV 


11. Hence also the sevenfold operation of the Holy Ghost, of which Isaiah speaks, seems to me to 
correspond to these stages and sentences. But there is a difference of order: for there the enumeration 
begins with the more excellent, but here with the inferior. For there it begins with wisdom, and closes 
with the fear of God: but “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” And therefore, if we reckon as 
it were in a gradually ascending series, there the fear of God is first, piety second, knowledge third, 
fortitude fourth, counsel fifth, understanding sixth, wisdom seventh. The fear of God corresponds to the 
humble, of whom it is here said, “Blessed are the poor in spirit,” i.e. those not puffed up, not proud: to 
whom the apostle says, “Be not high-minded, but fear;” i.e. be not lifted up. Piety corresponds to the 
meek: for he who inquires piously honours Holy Scripture, and does not censure what he does not yet 
understand, and on this account does not offer resistance; and this is to be meek: whence it is here said, 
“Blessed are the meek.” Knowledge corresponds to those that mourn who already have found out in the 
Scriptures by what evils they are held chained which they ignorantly have coveted as though they were 
good and useful. Fortitude corresponds to those hungering and thirsting: for they labour in earnestly 
desiring joy from things that are truly good, and in eagerly seeking to turn away their love from earthly 
and corporeal things: and of them it is here said, “Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness.” Counsel corresponds to the merciful: for this is the one remedy for escaping from so great 
evils, that we forgive, as we wish to be ourselves forgiven; and that we assist others so far as we are able, 
as we ourselves desire to be assisted where we are not able: and of them it is here said, “Blessed are the 
merciful.” Understanding corresponds to the pure in heart, the eye being as it were purged, by which that 
may be beheld which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, and what hath not entered into the heart of man: 
and of them it is here said, “Blessed are the pure in heart.” Wisdom corresponds to the peacemakers, in 
whom all things are now brought into order, and no passion is in a state of rebellion against reason, but all 
things together obey the spirit of man, while he himself also obeys God: and of them it is here said, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers.” 


12. Moreover, the one reward, which is the kingdom of heaven, is variously named according to these 
stages. In the first, just as ought to be the case, is placed the kingdom of heaven, which is the perfect and 
highest wisdom of the rational soul. Thus, therefore, it is said, “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven:” as if it were said, “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” To the meek 
an inheritance is given, as it were the testament of a father to those dutifully seeking it: “Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” To the mourners comfort, as to those who know what they have 
lost, and in what evils they are sunk: “Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” To those 
hungering and thirsting, a full supply, as it were a refreshment to those labouring and bravely contending 
for salvation: “Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” To 
the merciful mercy, as to those following a true and excellent counsel, so that this same treatment is 
extended toward them by one who is stronger, which they extend toward the weaker: “Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” To the pure in heart is given the power of seeing God, as to those 
bearing about with them a pure eye for discerning eternal things: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” To the peacemakers the likeness of God is given, as being perfectly wise, and formed after 
the image of God by means of the regeneration of the renewed man: “Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called the children of God.” And those promises can indeed be fulfilled in this life, as we 
believe them to have been fulfilled in the case of the apostles. For that all-embracing change into the 
angelic form, which is promised after this life, cannot be explained in any words. “Blessed,” therefore, 
“are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” This eighth 
sentence, which goes back to the starting-point, and makes manifest the perfect man, is perhaps set forth 


in its meaning both by the circumcision on the eighth day in the Old Testament, and by the resurrection of 
the Lord after the Sabbath, the day which is certainly the eighth, and at the same time the first day; and 
by the celebration of the eight festival days which we celebrate in the case of the regeneration of the new 
man; and by the very number of Pentecost. For to the number seven, seven times multiplied, by which we 
make forty-nine, as it were an eighth is added, so that fifty may be made up, and we, as it were, return to 
the starting-point: on which day the Holy Spirit was sent, by whom we are led into the kingdom of heaven, 
and receive the inheritance, and are comforted; and are fed, and obtain mercy, and are purified, and are 
made peacemakers; and being thus perfect, we bear all troubles brought upon us from without for the 
sake of truth and righteousness. 


CHAPTER V 


13. “Blessed are ye,” says He, “when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely for my sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad: for great is your reward in heaven.” 
Let any one who is seeking after the delights of this world and the riches of temporal things under the 
Christian name, consider that our blessedness is within; as it is said of the soul of the Church by the 
mouth of the prophet, “All the beauty of the king’s daughter is within;” for outwardly revilings, and 
persecutions, and disparagements are promised; and yet, from these things there is a great reward in 
heaven, which is felt in the heart of those who endure, those who can now Say, “We glory in tribulations: 
knowing that tribulation worketh patience; and patience, experience; and experience, hope: and hope 
maketh not ashamed; because the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is 
given unto us.” For it is not simply the enduring of such things that is advantageous, but the bearing of 
such things for the name of Christ not only with tranquil mind, but even with exultation. For many 
heretics, deceiving souls under the Christian name, endure many such things; but they are excluded from 
that reward on this account, that it is not said merely, “Blessed are they which endure persecution;” but it 
is added, “for righteousness’ sake.” Now, where there is no sound faith, there can be no righteousness, for 
the just [righteous] man lives by faith. Neither let schismatics promise themselves anything of that 
reward; for similarly, where there is no love, there cannot be righteousness, for “love worketh no ill to his 
neighbour;” and if they had it, they would not tear in pieces Christ’s body, which is the Church. 


14. But it may be asked, What is the difference when He says, “when men shall revile you,” and “when 
they shall say all manner of evil against you,” since to revile is just this, to say evil against? But it is one 
thing when the reviling word is hurled with contumely in presence of him who is reviled, as it was said to 
our Lord, “Say we not the truth that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil?” and another thing, when our 
reputation is injured in our absence, as it is also written of Him, “Some said, He is a prophet; others said, 
Nay, but He deceiveth the people.” Then, further, to persecute is to inflict violence, or to assail with 
snares, as was done by him who betrayed Him, and by them who crucified Him. Certainly, as for the fact 
that this also is not put in a bare form, so that it should be said, “and shall say all manner of evil against 
you,” but there is added the word “falsely,” and also the expression “for my sake;” I think that the addition 
is made for the sake of those who wish to glory in persecutions, and in the baseness of their reputation; 
and to say that Christ belongs to them for this reason, that many bad things are said about them; while, 
on the one hand, the things said are true, when they are said respecting their error; and, on the other 
hand, if sometimes also some false charges are thrown out, which frequently happens from the rashness 
of men, yet they do not suffer such things for Christ’s sake. For he is not a follower of Christ who is not 
called a Christian according to the true faith and the catholic discipline. 


15. “Rejoice,” says He, “and be exceeding glad: for great is your reward in heaven.” I do not think that it 
is the higher parts of this visible world that are here called heaven. For our reward, which ought to be 
immoveable and eternal, is not to be placed in things fleeting and temporal. But I think the expression “in 
heaven” means in the spiritual firmament, where dwells everlasting righteousness: in comparison with 
which a wicked soul is called earth, to which it is said when it sins, “Earth thou art, and unto earth thou 
shalt return.” Of this heaven the apostle says, “For our conversation is in heaven.” Hence they who rejoice 
in spiritual good are conscious of that reward now; but then it will be perfected in every part, when this 
mortal also shall have put on immortality. “For,” says He, “so persecuted they the prophets also which 
were before you.” In the present case He has used “persecution” in a general sense, as applying alike to 
abusive words and to the tearing in pieces of one’s reputation; and has well encouraged them by an 
example, because they who speak true things are wont to suffer persecution: nevertheless did not the 
ancient prophets on this account, through fear of persecution, give over the preaching of the truth. 


CHAPTER VI 


16. Hence there follows most justly the statement, “Ye are the salt of the earth;” showing that those 
parties are to be judged insipid, who, either in the eager pursuit after abundance of earthly blessings, or 
through the dread of want, lose the eternal things which can neither be given nor taken away by men. 
“But if the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted?” i.e., If ye, by means of whom the nations 
in a measure are to be preserved [from corruption], through the dread of temporal persecutions shall lose 
the kingdom of heaven, where will be the men through whom error may be removed from you, since God 
has chosen you, in order that through you He might remove the error of others? Hence the savourless salt 


is “good for nothing, but to be cast out, and trodden under foot of men.” It is not therefore he who suffers 
persecution, but he who is rendered savourless by the fear of persecution, that is trodden under foot of 
men. For it is only one who is undermost that can be trodden under foot; but he is not undermost, who, 
however many things he may suffer in his body on the earth, yet has his heart fixed in heaven. 


17. “Ye are the light of the world.” In the same way as He said above, “the salt of the earth,” so now He 
says, “the light of the world.” For in the former case that earth is not to be understood which we tread 
with our bodily feet, but the men who dwell upon the earth, or even the sinners, for the preserving of 
whom and for the extinguishing of whose corruptions the Lord sent the apostolic salt. And here, by the 
world must be understood not the heavens and the earth, but the men who are in the world or love the 
world, for the enlightening of whom the apostles were sent. “A city that is set on an hill cannot be hid,” i.e. 
[a city] founded upon great and distinguished righteousness, which is also the meaning of the mountain 
itself on which our Lord is discoursing. “Neither do men light a candle and put it under a bushel 
measure.” What view are we to take? That the expression “under a bushel measure” is so used that only 
the concealment of the candle is to be understood, as if He were saying, No one lights a candle and 
conceals it? Or does the bushel measure also mean something, so that to place a candle under a bushel is 
this, to place the comforts of the body higher than the preaching of the truth; so that one does not preach 
the truth so long as he is afraid of suffering any annoyance in corporeal and temporal things? And it is 
well said a bushel measure, whether on account of the recompense of measure, for each one receives the 
things done in his body,—”that every one,” says the apostle, “may there receive the things done in his 
body;” and it is said in another place, as if of this bushel measure of the body, “For with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again:”—or because temporal good things, which are carried to 
completion in the body, are both begun and come to an end in a certain definite number of days, which is 
perhaps meant by the “bushel measure;” while eternal and spiritual things are confined within no such 
limit, “for God giveth not the Spirit by measure.” Every one, therefore, who obscures and covers up the 
light of good doctrine by means of temporal comforts, places his candle under a bushel measure. “But on 
a candlestick.” Now it is placed on a candlestick by him who subordinates his body to the service of God, 
so that the preaching of the truth is the higher, and the serving of the body the lower; yet by means even 
of the service of the body the doctrine shines more conspicuously, inasmuch as it is insinuated into those 
who learn by means of bodily functions, i.e. by means of the voice and tongue, and the other movements 
of the body in good works. The apostle therefore puts his candle on a candlestick, when he says, “So fight 
I, not as one that beateth the air; but I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection, lest that by any 
means, when I preach to others, I myself should be found a castaway.” When He says, however, “that it 
may give light to all who are in the house,” I am of opinion that it is the abode of men which is called a 
house, i.e. the world itself, on account of what He says before, “Ye are the light of the world;” or if any one 
chooses to understand the house as being the Church, this, too, is not out of place. 


CHAPTER VII 


18. “Let your light,” says He, “so shine before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” If He had merely said, “Let your light so shine before men, that they may see 
your good works,” He would seem to have fixed an end in the praises of men, which hypocrites seek, and 
those who canvass for honours and covet glory of the emptiest kind. Against such parties it is said, “If I 
yet pleased men, I should not be the servant of Christ;” and, by the prophet, “They who please men are 
put to shame, because God hath despised them;” and again, “God hath broken the bones of those who 
please men;” and again the apostle, “Let us not be desirous of vainglory;” and still another time, “But let 
every man prove his own work, and then shall he have rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another.” 
Hence our Lord has not said merely, “that they may see your good works,” but has added, “and glorify 
your Father who is in heaven:” so that the mere fact that a man by means of good works pleases men, 
does not there set it up as an end that he should please men; but let him subordinate this to the praise of 
God, and for this reason please men, that God may be glorified in him. For this is expedient for them who 
offer praise, that they should honour, not man, but God; as our Lord showed in the case of the man who 
was Carried, where, on the paralytic being healed, the multitude, marvelling at His powers, as it is written 
in the Gospel, “feared and glorified God, which had given such power unto men.” And His imitator, the 
Apostle Paul, says, “But they had heard only, that he which persecuted us in times past now preacheth the 
faith which once he destroyed; and they glorified God in me.” 


19. And therefore, after He has exhorted His hearers that they should prepare themselves to bear all 
things for truth and righteousness, and that they should not hide the good which they were about to 
receive, but should learn with such benevolence as to teach others, aiming in their good works not at their 
own praise, but at the glory of God, He begins now to inform and to teach them what they are to teach; as 
if they were asking Him, saying: Lo, we are willing both to bear all things for Thy name, and not to hide 
Thy doctrine; but what precisely is this which Thou forbiddest us to hide, and for which Thou commandest 
us to bear all things? Art Thou about to mention other things contrary to those which are written in the 
law? “No,” says He; “for think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets: I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


20. In this sentence the meaning is twofold. We must deal with it in both ways. For He who says, “I am not 
come to destroy the law, but to fulfil,” means it either in the way of adding what is wanting, or of doing 
what is in it. Let us then consider that first which I have put first: for he who adds what is wanting does 
not surely destroy what he finds, but rather confirms it by perfecting it; and accordingly He follows up 
with the statement, “Verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one iota or one tittle shall in nowise 
pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” For, if even those things which are added for completion are 
fulfilled, much more are those things fulfilled which are sent in advance as a commencement. Then, as to 
what He says, “One iota or one tittle shall in nowise pass from the law,” nothing else can be understood 
but a strong expression of perfection, since it is pointed out by means of single letters, among which 
letters “iota” is smaller than the others, for it is made by a single stroke; while a “tittle” is but a particle of 
some sort at the top of even that. And by these words He shows that in the law all the smallest particulars 
even are to be carried into effect. After that He subjoins: “Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of these 
least commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven.” 
Hence it is the least commandments that are meant by “one iota” and “one tittle.” And therefore, 
“whosoever shall break and shall teach [men] so,”—i.e. in accordance with what he breaks, not in 
accordance with what he finds and reads,—”shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven;” and 
therefore, perhaps, he will not be in the kingdom of heaven at all, where only the great can be. “But 
whosoever shall do and teach [men] so,”—i.e. who shall not break, and shall teach men so, in accordance 
with what he does not break,—” shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven.” But in regard to him who 
shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven, it follows that he is also in the kingdom of heaven, into 
which the great are admitted: for to this what follows refers. 


CHAPTER IX 


21. “For I say unto you, that except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven;” i.e., unless ye shall fulfil not only those 
least precepts of the law which begin the man, but also those which are added by me, who am not come to 
destroy the law, but to fulfil it, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. But you say to me: If, when 
He was speaking above of those least commandments, He said that whosoever shall break one of them, 
and shall teach in accordance with his transgression, is called the least in the kingdom of heaven; but that 
whosoever shall do them, and shall teach [men] so, is called great, and hence will be already in the 
kingdom of heaven, because he is great: what need is there for additions to the least precepts of the law, if 
he can be already in the kingdom of heaven, because whosoever shall do them, and shall so teach, is 
great? For this reason that sentence is to be understood thus: “But whosoever shall do and teach men so, 
the same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven,”—i.e. not in accordance with those least 
commandments, but in accordance with those which I am about to mention. Now what are they? “That 
your righteousness,” says He, “may exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees;” for unless it shall exceed 
theirs, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever, therefore, shall break those least 
commandments, and shall teach men so, shall be called the least; but whosoever shall do those least 
commandments, and shall teach men so, is not necessarily to be reckoned great and meet for the kingdom 
of heaven; but yet he is not so much the least as the man who breaks them. But in order that he may be 
great and fit for that kingdom, he ought to do and teach as Christ now teaches, i.e. in order that his 
righteousness may exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees. The righteousness of the Pharisees is, that 
they shall not kill; the righteousness of those who are destined to enter into the kingdom of God, that they 
be not angry without a cause. The least commandment, therefore, is not to kill; and whosoever shall break 
that, shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven; but whosoever shall fulfil that commandment not to 
kill, will not, as a necessary consequence, be great and meet for the kingdom of heaven, but yet he 
ascends a certain step. He will be perfected, however, if he be not angry without a cause; and if he shall 
do this, he will be much further removed from murder. For this reason he who teaches that we should not 
be angry, does not break the law not to kill, but rather fulfils it; so that we preserve our innocence both 
outwardly when we do not kill, and in heart when we are not angry. 


22. “Ye have heard” therefore, says He, “that it was said to them of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and 
whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment. But I say unto you, that whosoever is angry with 
his brother without a cause shall be in danger of the judgment: and whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Raca, shall be in danger of the council: but whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of the 
gehenna of fire.” What is the difference between being in danger of the judgment, and being in danger of 
the council, and being in danger of the gehenna of fire? For this last sounds most weighty, and reminds us 
that certain stages were passed over from lighter to more weighty, until the gehenna of fire was reached. 
And, therefore, if it is a lighter thing to be in danger of the judgment than to be in danger of the council, 
and if it is also a lighter thing to be in danger of the council than to be in danger of the gehenna of fire, we 
must understand it to be a lighter thing to be angry with a brother without a cause than to say “Raca;” 
and again, to be a lighter thing to say “Raca” than to say “Thou fool.” For the danger would not have 
gradations, unless the sins also were mentioned in gradation. 


23. But here one obscure word has found a place, for “Raca” is neither Latin nor Greek. The others, 
however, are current in our language. Now, some have wished to derive the interpretation of this 
expression from the Greek, supposing that a ragged person is called “Raca,” because a rag is called in 


Greek rhakos; yet, when one asks them what a ragged person is called in Greek, they do not answer 
“Raca;” and further, the Latin translator might have put the word ragged where he has placed “Raca,” 
and not have used a word which, on the one hand, has no existence in the Latin language, and, on the 
other, is rare in the Greek. Hence the view is more probable which I heard from a certain Hebrew whom I 
had asked about it; for he said that the word does not mean anything, but merely expresses the emotion of 
an angry mind. Grammarians call those particles of speech which express an affection of an agitated mind 
interjections; as when it is said by one who is grieved, “Alas,” or by one who is angry, “Hah.” And these 
words in all languages are proper names, and are not easily translated into another language; and this 
cause certainly compelled alike the Greek and the Latin translators to put the word itself, inasmuch as 
they could find no way of translating it. 


24. There is therefore a gradation in the sins referred to, so that first one is angry, and keeps that feeling 
as a conception in his heart; but if now that emotion shall draw forth an expression of anger not having 
any definite meaning, but giving evidence of that feeling of the mind by the very fact of the outbreak 
wherewith he is assailed with whom one is angry, this is certainly more than if the rising anger were 
restrained by silence; but if there is heard not merely an expression of anger, but also a word by which the 
party using it now indicates and signifies a distinct censure of him against whom it is directed, who 
doubts but that this is something more than if merely an exclamation of anger were uttered? Hence in the 
first there is one thing, i.e. anger alone; in the second two things, both anger and a word that expresses 
anger; in the third three things, anger and a word that expresses anger, and in that word the utterance of 
distinct censure. Look now also at the three degrees of liability,—the judgment, the council, the gehenna 
of fire. For in the judgment an opportunity is still given for defence; in the council, however, although 
there is also wont to be a judgment, yet because the very distinction compels us to acknowledge that 
there is a certain difference in this place, the production of the sentence seems to belong to the council, 
inasmuch as it is not now the case of the accused himself that is in question, whether he is to be 
condemned or not, but they who judge confer with one another to what punishment they ought to 
condemn him, who, it is clear, is to be condemned; but the gehenna of fire does not treat as a doubtful 
matter either the condemnation, like the judgment, or the punishment of him who is condemned, like the 
council; for in the gehenna of fire both the condemnation and the punishment of him who is condemned 
are certain. Thus there are seen certain degrees in the sins and in the liability to punishment; but who can 
tell in what ways they are invisibly shown in the punishments of souls? We are therefore to learn how 
great the difference is between the righteousness of the Pharisees and that greater righteousness which 
introduces into the kingdom of heaven, because while it is a more serious crime to kill than to inflict 
reproach by means of a word, in the one case killing exposes one to the judgment, but in the other anger 
exposes one to the judgment, which is the least of those three sins; for in the former case they were 
discussing the question of murder among men, but in the latter all things are disposed of by means of a 
divine judgment, where the end of the condemned is the gehenna of fire. But whoever shall say that 
murder is punished by a more severe penalty under the greater righteousness if a reproach is punished by 
the gehenna of fire, compels us to understand that there are differences of gehennas. 


25. Indeed, in the three statements before us, we must observe that some words are understood. For the 
first statement has all the words that are necessary. “Whosoever,” says He, “is angry with his brother 
without a cause, shall be in danger of the judgment.” But in the second, when He says, “and whosoever 
shall say to his brother, Raca,” there is understood the expression without cause, and thus there is 
subjoined, “shall be in danger of the council.” In the third, now, where He says, “but whosoever shall say, 
Thou fool,” two things are understood, both to his brother and without cause. And in this way we defend 
the apostle when he calls the Galatians fools, to whom he also gives the name of brethren; for he does not 
do it without cause. And here the word brother is to be understood for this reason, that the case of an 
enemy is spoken of afterwards, and how he also is to be treated under the greater righteousness. 


CHAPTER X 


26. Next there follows here: “Therefore, if thou hast brought thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath ought against thee; leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; first be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” From this surely it is clear that what is said 
above is said of a brother: inasmuch as the sentence which follows is connected by such a conjunction that 
it confirms the preceding one; for He does not say, But if thou bring thy gift to the altar; but He says, 
“Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to the altar.” For if it is not lawful to be angry with one’s brother without 
a cause, or to say “Raca,” or to say “Thou fool,” much less is it lawful so to retain anything in one’s mind, 
as that indignation may be turned into hatred. And to this belongs also what is said in another passage: 
“Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” We are therefore commanded, when about to bring our gift to 
the altar, if we remember that our brother hath ought against us, to leave the gift before the altar, and to 
go and be reconciled to our brother, and then to come and offer the gift. But if this is to be understood 
literally, one might perhaps suppose that such a thing ought to be done if the brother is present; for it 
cannot be delayed too long, since you are commanded to leave your gift before the altar. If, therefore, 
such a thing should come into your mind respecting one who is absent, and, as may happen, even settled 
down beyond the sea, it is absurd to suppose that your gift is to be left before the altar until you may offer 
it to God after having traversed both lands and seas. And therefore we are compelled to have recourse to 


an altogether internal and spiritual interpretation, in order that what has been said may be understood 
without absurdity. 


27. And so we may interpret the altar spiritually, as being faith itself in the inner temple of God, whose 
emblem is the visible altar. For whatever offering we present to God, whether prophecy, or teaching, or 
prayer, or a psalm, or a hymn, and whatever other such like spiritual gift occurs to the mind, it cannot be 
acceptable to God, unless it be sustained by sincerity of faith, and, as it were, placed on that fixedly and 
immoveably, so that what we utter may remain whole and uninjured. For many heretics, not having the 
altar, i.e. true faith, have spoken blasphemies for praise; being weighed down, to wit, with earthly 
opinions, and thus, as it were, throwing down their offering on the ground. But there ought also to be 
purity of intention on the part of the offerer. And therefore, when we are about to present any such 
offering in our heart, i.e. in the inner temple of God (“For,” as it is said, “the temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are;” and, “That Christ may dwell in the inner man by faith in your hearts”) if it occur to our 
mind that a brother hath ought against us, i.e. if we have injured him in anything (for then he has 
something against us whereas we have something against him if he has injured us, and in that case it is 
not necessary to proceed to reconciliation: for you will not ask pardon of one who has done you an injury, 
but merely forgive him, as you desire to be forgiven by the Lord what you have committed against Him), 
we are therefore to proceed to reconciliation, when it has occurred to our mind that we have perhaps 
injured our brother in something; but this is to be done not with the bodily feet, but with the emotions of 
the mind, so that you are to prostrate yourself with humble disposition before your brother, to whom you 
have hastened in affectionate thought, in the presence of Him to whom you are about to present your 
offering. For thus, even if he should be present, you will be able to soften him by a mind free from 
dissimulation, and to recall him to goodwill by asking pardon, if first you have done this before God, going 
to him not with the slow movement of the body, but with the very swift impulse of love; and then coming, 
i.e. recalling your attention to that which you were beginning to do, you will offer your gift. 


28. But who acts in a way that he is neither angry with his brother without a cause, nor says “Raca” 
without a cause, nor calls him a fool without a cause, all of which are most proudly committed; or so, that, 
if perchance he has fallen into any of these, he asks pardon with suppliant mind, which is the only remedy; 
who but just the man that is not puffed up with the spirit of empty boasting? “Blessed” therefore “are the 
poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” Let us look now at what follows. 


CHAPTER XI 


29. “Be kindly disposed,” says he, “toward thine adversary quickly, whiles thou art in the way with him; 
lest at any time the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou 
be cast into prison. Verily I say unto thee, thou shalt by no means come out thence, till thou hast paid the 
uttermost farthing.” I understand who the judge is: “For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed 
all judgment unto the Son.” I understand who the officer is: “And angels,” it is said, “ministered unto 
Him:” and we believe that He will come with His angels to judge the quick and the dead. I understand 
what is meant by the prison: evidently the punishments of darkness, which He calls in another passage 
the outer darkness: for this reason, I believe, that the joy of the divine rewards is something internal in 
the mind itself, or even if anything more hidden can be thought of, that joy of which it is said to the 
servant who deserved well, “Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord;” just as also, under this republican 
government, one who is thrust into prison is sent out from the council chamber, or from the palace of the 
judge. 


30. But now, with respect to paying the uttermost farthing, it may be understood without absurdity either 
as standing for this, that nothing is left unpunished; just as in common speech we also say “to the very 
dregs,” when we wish to express that something is so drained out that nothing is left: or by the expression 
“the uttermost farthing” earthly sins may be meant. For as a fourth part of the separate component parts 
of this world, and in fact as the last, the earth is found; so that you begin with the heavens, you reckon the 
air the second, water the third, the earth the fourth. It may therefore seem to be suitably said, “till thou 
hast paid the last fourth,” in the sense of “till thou hast expiated thy earthly sins:” for this the sinner also 
heard, “Earth thou art, and unto earth shall thou return.” Then, as to the expression “till thou hast paid,” I 
wonder if it does not mean that punishment which is called eternal. For whence is that debt paid where 
there is now no opportunity given of repenting and of leading a more correct life? For perhaps the 
expression “till thou hast paid” stands here in the same sense as in that passage where it is said, “Sit 
Thou at my right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool;” for not even when the enemies have 
been put under His feet, will He cease to sit at the right hand: or that statement of the apostle, “For He 
must reign, till He hath put all enemies under His feet;” for not even when they have been put under His 
feet, will He cease to reign. Hence, as it is there understood of Him respecting whom it is said, “He must 
reign, till He hath put His enemies under His feet,” that He will reign for ever, inasmuch as they will be 
for ever under His feet: so here it may be understood of him respecting whom it is said, “Thou shalt by no 
means come out thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing,” that he will never come out; for he is 
always paying the uttermost farthing, so long as he is suffering the everlasting punishment of his earthly 
sins. Nor would I say this in such a way as that I should seem to prevent a more careful discussion 
respecting the punishment of sins, as to how in the Scriptures it is called eternal; although in all possible 
ways it is to be avoided rather than known. 


31. But let us now see who the adversary himself is, with whom we are enjoined to agree quickly, whiles 
we are in the way with him. For he is either the devil, or a man, or the flesh, or God, or His 
commandment. But I do not see how we should be enjoined to be on terms of goodwill, i.e. to be of one 
heart or of one mind, with the devil. For some have rendered the Greek word which is found here “of one 
heart,” others “of one mind:” but neither are we enjoined to show goodwill to the devil (for where there is 
goodwill there is friendship: and no one would say that we are to make friends with the devil); nor is it 
expedient to come to an agreement with him, against whom we have declared war by once for all 
renouncing him, and on conquering whom we shall be crowned; nor ought we now to yield to him, for if 
we had never yielded to him, we should never have fallen into such miseries. Again, as to the adversary 
being a man, although we are enjoined to live peaceably with all men, as far as lieth in us, where certainly 
goodwill, and concord, and consent may be understood; yet I do not see how I can accept the view, that 
we are delivered to the judge by a man, in a case where I understand Christ to be the judge, “before” 
whose “judgment-seat we must all appear,” as the apostle says: how then is he to deliver me to the judge, 
who will appear equally with me before the judge? Or if any one is delivered to the judge because he has 
injured a man, although the party who has been injured does not deliver him, it is a much more suitable 
view, that the guilty party is delivered to the judge by that law against which he acted when he injured the 
man. And this for the additional reason, that if any one has injured a man by killing him, there will be no 
time now in which to agree with him; for he is not now in the way with him, i.e. in this life: and yet a 
remedy will not on that account be excluded, if one repents and flees for refuge with the sacrifice of a 
broken heart to the mercy of Him who forgives the sins of those who turn to Him, and who rejoices more 
over one penitent than over ninety-nine just persons. But much less do I see how we are enjoined to bear 
goodwill towards, or to agree with, or to yield to, the flesh. For it is sinners rather who love their flesh, 
and agree with it, and yield to it; but those who bring it into subjection are not the parties who yield to it, 
but rather they compel it to yield to them. 


32. Perhaps, therefore, we are enjoined to yield to God, and to be well-disposed towards Him, in order 
that we may be reconciled to Him, from whom by sinning we have turned away, so that He can be called 
our adversary. For He is rightly called the adversary of those whom He resists, for “God resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace to the humble;” and “pride is the beginning of all sin, but the beginning of man’s 
pride is to become apostate from God;” and the apostle says, “For if, when we were enemies, we were 
reconciled to God by the death of His Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by His life.” 
And from this it may be perceived that no nature [as being] bad is an enemy to God, inasmuch as the very 
parties who were enemies are being reconciled. Whoever, therefore, while in this way, i.e. in this life, shall 
not have been reconciled to God by the death of His Son, will be delivered to the judge by Him, for “the 
Father judgeth no man, but hath delivered all judgment to the Son;” and so the other things which are 
described in this section follow, which we have already discussed. There is only one thing which creates a 
difficulty as regards this interpretation, viz. how it can be rightly said that we are in the way with God, if 
in this passage He Himself is to be understood as the adversary of the wicked, with whom we are enjoined 
to be reconciled quickly; unless, perchance, because He is everywhere, we also, while we are in this way, 
are certainly with Him. For as it is said, “If I ascend up into heaven, Thou art there; if I make my bed in 
hell, behold, Thou art there. If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
even there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold me.” Or if the view is not accepted, that 
the wicked are said to be with God, although there is nowhere where God is not present,—just as we do 
not say that the blind are with the light, although the light surrounds their eyes,—there is one resource 
remaining: that we should understand the adversary here as being the commandment of God. For what is 
so much an adversary to those who wish to sin as the commandment of God, i.e. His law and divine 
Scripture, which has been given us for this life, that it may be with us in the way, which we must not 
contradict, lest it deliver us to the judge, but which we ought to submit to quickly? For no one knows 
when he may depart out of this life. Now, who is it that submits to divine Scripture, save he who reads or 
hears it piously, deferring to it as of supreme authority; so that what he understands he does not hate on 
this account, that he feels it to be opposed to his sins, but rather loves being reproved by it, and rejoices 
that his maladies are not spared until they are healed; and so that even in respect to what seems to him 
obscure or absurd, he does not therefore raise contentious contradictions, but prays that he may 
understand, yet remembering that goodwill and reverence are to be manifested towards so great an 
authority? But who does this, unless just the man who has come, not harshly threatening, but in the 
meekness of piety, for the purpose of opening and ascertaining the contents of his father’s will? “Blessed,” 
therefore, “are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.” Let us see what follows. 


CHAPTER XII 


33. “Ye have heard that it was said to them of old time, Thou shalt not commit adultery: but I say unto 
you, that whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery with her already in his 
heart.” The lesser righteousness, therefore, is not to commit adultery by carnal connection; but the 
greater righteousness of the kingdom of God is not to commit adultery in the heart. Now, the man who 
does not commit adultery in the heart, much more easily guards against committing adultery in actual 
fact. Hence He who gave the later precept confirmed the earlier; for He came not to destroy the law, but 
to fulfil it. It is well worthy of consideration that He did not say, Whosoever lusteth after a woman, but,” 
Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her,” i.e. turneth toward her with this aim and this intent, 


that he may lust after her; which, in fact, is not merely to be tickled by fleshly delight, but fully to consent 
to lust; so that the forbidden appetite is not restrained, but satisfied if opportunity should be given. 


34. For there are three things which go to complete sin: the suggestion of, the taking pleasure in, and the 
consenting to. Suggestion takes place either by means of memory, or by means of the bodily senses, when 
we see, or hear, or smell, or taste, or touch anything. And if it give us pleasure to enjoy this, this pleasure, 
if illicit, must be restrained. Just as when we are fasting, and on seeing food the appetite of the palate is 
stirred up, this does not happen without pleasure; but we do not consent to this liking, and we repress it 
by the right of reason, which has the supremacy. But if consent shall take place, the sin will be complete, 
known to God in our heart, although it may not become known to men by deed. There are, then, these 
steps: the suggestion is made, as it were, by a serpent, that is to say, by a fleeting and rapid, i.e. a 
temporary, movement of bodies: for if there are also any such images moving about in the soul, they have 
been derived from without from the body; and if any hidden sensation of the body besides those five 
senses touches the soul, that also is temporary and fleeting; and therefore the more clandestinely it glides 
in, so as to affect the process of thinking, the more aptly is it compared to a serpent. Hence these three 
stages, as I was beginning to say, resemble that transaction which is described in Genesis, so that the 
suggestion and a certain measure of suasion is put forth, as it were, by the serpent; but the taking 
pleasure in it lies in the carnal appetite, as it were in Eve; and the consent lies in the reason, as it were in 
the man: and these things having been acted through, the man is driven forth, as it were, from paradise, 
i.e. from the most blessed light of righteousness, into death—in all respects most righteously. For he who 
puts forth suasion does not compel. And all natures are beautiful in their order, according to their 
gradations; but we must not descend from the higher, among which the rational mind has its place 
assigned, to the lower. Nor is any one compelled to do this; and therefore, if he does it, he is punished by 
the just law of God, for he is not guilty of this unwillingly. But yet, previous to habit, either there is no 
pleasure, or it is so slight that there is hardly any; and to yield to it is a great sin, as such pleasure is 
unlawful. Now, when any one does yield, he commits sin in the heart. If, however, he also proceeds to 
action, the desire seems to be satisfied and extinguished; but afterwards, when the suggestion is 
repeated, a greater pleasure is kindled, which, however, is as yet much less than that which by continuous 
practice is converted into habit. For it is very difficult to overcome this; and yet even habit itself, if one 
does not prove untrue to himself, and does not shrink back in dread from the Christian warfare, he will 
get the better of under His (i.e. Christ’s) leadership and assistance; and thus, in accordance with primitive 
peace and order, both the man is subject to Christ, and the woman is subject to the man. 


35. Hence, just as we arrive at sin by three steps,—suggestion, pleasure, consent,—so of sin itself there 
are three varieties,—in heart, in deed, in habit,—as it were, three deaths: one, as it were, in the house, i.e. 
when we consent to lust in the heart; a second now, as it were, brought forth outside the gate, when 
assent goes forward into action; a third, when the mind is pressed down by the force of bad habit, as if by 
a mound of earth, and is now, as it were, rotting in the sepulchre. And whoever reads the Gospel perceives 
that our Lord raised to life these three varieties of the dead. And perhaps he reflects what differences may 
be found in the very word of Him who raises them, when He says on one occasion, “Damsel, arise;” on 
another, “Young man, I say unto thee, Arise;” and when on another occasion He groaned in the spirit, and 
wept, and again groaned, and then afterwards “cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth.” 


36. And therefore, under the category of the adultery mentioned in this section, we must understand all 
fleshly and sensual lust. For when Scripture so constantly speaks of idolatry as fornication, and the 
Apostle Paul calls avarice by the name of idolatry, who doubts but that every evil lust is rightly called 
fornication, since the soul, neglecting the higher law by which it is ruled, and prostituting itself for the 
base pleasure of the lower nature as its reward (so to speak), is thereby corrupted? And therefore let 
every one who feels carnal pleasure rebelling against right inclination in his own case through the habit of 
sinning, by whose unsubdued violence he is dragged into captivity, recall to mind as much as he can what 
kind of peace he has lost by sinning, and let him cry out, “O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death? I thank God through Jesus Christ.” For in this way, when he cries out that he 
is wretched, in the act of bewailing he implores the help of a comforter. Nor is it a small approach to 
blessedness, when he has come to know his wretchedness; and therefore “blessed” also “are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


37. In the next place, He goes on to say: “And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from 
thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, and not that thy whole body 
should go into hell.” Here, certainly, there is need of great courage in order to cut off one’s members. For 
whatever it is that is meant by the “eye,” undoubtedly it is such a thing as is ardently loved. For those who 
wish to express their affection strongly are wont to speak thus: I love him as my own eyes, or even more 
than my own eyes. Then, when the word “right” is added, it is meant perhaps to intensify the strength of 
the affection. For although these bodily eyes of ours are turned in a common direction for the purpose of 
seeing, and if both are turned they have equal power, yet men are more afraid of losing the right one. So 
that the sense in this case is: Whatever it is which thou so lovest that thou reckonest it as a right eye, if it 
offends thee, i.e. if it proves a hindrance to thee on the way to true happiness, pluck it out and cast it from 
thee. For it is profitable for thee, that one of these which thou so lovest that they cleave to thee as if they 


were members, should perish, rather than that thy whole body should be cast into hell. 


38. But since He follows it up with a similar statement respecting the right hand, “If thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, 
and not that thy whole body should go into hell,” He compels us to inquire more carefully what He has 
spoken of as an eye. And as regards this inquiry, nothing occurs to me as a more suitable explanation than 
a greatly beloved friend: for this, certainly, is something which we may rightly call a member which we 
ardently love; and this friend a counsellor, for it is an eye, as it were, pointing out the road; and that in 
divine things, for it is the right eye: so that the left is indeed a beloved counsellor, but in earthly matters, 
pertaining to the necessities of the body; concerning which as a cause of stumbling it was superfluous to 
speak, inasmuch as not even the right was to be spared. Now, a counsellor in divine things is a cause of 
stumbling, if he endeavours to lead one into any dangerous heresy under the guise of religion and 
doctrine. Hence also let the right hand be taken in the sense of a beloved helper and assistant in divine 
works: for in like manner as contemplation is rightly understood as having its seat in the eye, so action in 
the right hand; so that the left hand may be understood in reference to works which are necessary for this 
life, and for the body. 


CHAPTER XIV 


39. “It hath been said, Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement.” This 
is the lesser righteousness of the Pharisees, which is not opposed by what our Lord says: “But I say unto 
you, That whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit 
adultery: and whosoever shall marry her that is loosed from her husband committeth adultery.” For He 
who gave the commandment that a writing of divorcement should be given, did not give the 
commandment that a wife should be put away; but “whosoever shall put away,” says He, “let him give her 
a writing of divorcement,” in order that the thought of such a writing might moderate the rash anger of 
him who was getting rid of his wife. And, therefore, He who sought to interpose a delay in putting away, 
indicated as far as He could to hard-hearted men that He did not wish separation. And accordingly the 
Lord Himself in another passage, when a question was asked Him as to this matter, gave this reply: 
“Moses did so because of the hardness of your hearts.” For however hard-hearted a man may be who 
wishes to put away his wife, when he reflects that, on a writing of divorcement being given her, she could 
then without risk marry another, he would be easily appeased. Our Lord, therefore, in order to confirm 
that principle, that a wife should not lightly be put away, made the single exception of fornication; but 
enjoins that all other annoyances, if any such should happen to spring up, be borne with fortitude for the 
sake of conjugal fidelity and for the sake of chastity; and he also calls that man an adulterer who should 
marry her that has been divorced by her husband. And the Apostle Paul shows the limit of this state of 
affairs, for he says it is to be observed as long as her husband liveth; but on the husband’s death he gives 
permission to marry. For he himself also held by this rule, and therein brings forward not his own advice, 
as in the case of some of his admonitions, but a command by the Lord when he says: “And unto the 
married I command, yet not I, but the Lord, Let not the wife depart from her husband: but and if she 
depart, let her remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband: and let not the husband put away his 
wife.” I believe that, according to a similar rule, if he shall put her away, he is to remain unmarried, or be 
reconciled to his wife. For it may happen that he puts away his wife for the cause of fornication, which our 
Lord wished to make an exception of. But now, if she is not allowed to marry while the husband is living 
from whom she has departed, nor he to take another while the wife is living whom he has put away, much 
less is it right to commit unlawful acts of fornication with any parties whomsoever. More blessed indeed 
are those marriages to be reckoned, where the parties concerned, whether after the procreation of 
children, or even through contempt of such an earthly progeny, have been able with common consent to 
practise self-restraint toward each other: both because nothing is done contrary to that precept whereby 
the Lord forbids a spouse to be put away (for he does not put her away who lives with her not carnally, but 
spiritually), and because that principle is observed to which the apostle gives expression, “It remaineth, 
that they that have wives be as though they had none.” 


CHAPTER XV 


40. But it is rather that statement which the Lord Himself makes in another passage which is wont to 
disturb the minds of the little ones, who nevertheless earnestly desire to live now according to the 
precepts of Christ: “If any man come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and children, 
and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” For it may seem a 
contradiction to the less intelligent, that here He forbids the putting away of a wife saving for the cause of 
fornication, but that elsewhere He affirms that no one can be a disciple of His who does not hate his wife. 
But if He were speaking with reference to sexual intercourse, He would not place father, and mother, and 
brothers in the same category. But how true it is, that “the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and they 
that use violence take it by force!” For how great violence is necessary, in order that a man may love his 
enemies, and hate his father, and mother, and wife, and children, and brothers! For He commands both 
things who calls us to the kingdom of heaven. And how these things do not contradict each other, it is easy 
to show under His guidance; but after they have been understood, it is difficult to carry them out, 
although this too is very easy when He Himself assists us. For in that eternal kingdom to which He has 


vouchsafed to call His disciples, to whom He also gives the name of brothers, there are no temporal 
relationships of this sort. For “there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female;” “but Christ is all, and in all.” And the Lord Himself says: “For in the 
resurrection they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven.” Hence 
it is necessary that whoever wishes here and now to aim after the life of that kingdom, should hate not the 
persons themselves, but those temporal relationships by which this life of ours, which is transitory and is 
comprised in being born and dying, is upheld; because he who does not hate them, does not yet love that 
life where there is no condition of being born and dying, which unites parties in earthly wedlock. 


41. Therefore, if I were to ask any good Christian who has a wife, and even though he may still be having 
children by her, whether he would like to have his wife in that kingdom; mindful in any case of the 
promises of God, and of that life where this incorruptible shall put on incorruption, and this mortal shall 
put on immortality; though at present hesitating from the greatness, or at least from a certain degree of 
love, he would reply with execration that he is strongly averse to it. Were I to ask him again, whether he 
would like his wife to live with him there, after the resurrection, when she had undergone that angelic 
change which is promised to the saints, he would reply that he desired this as strongly as he reprobated 
the other. Thus a good Christian is found in one and the same woman to love the creature of God, whom 
he desires to be transformed and renewed; but to hate the corruptible and mortal conjugal connection and 
sexual intercourse: i.e. to love in her what is characteristic of a human being, to hate what belongs to her 
as a wife. So also he loves his enemy, not in as far as he is an enemy, but in as far as he is a man; so that 
he wishes the same prosperity to come to him as to himself, viz. that he may reach the kingdom of heaven 
rectified and renewed. This is to be understood both of father and mother and the other ties of blood, that 
we hate in them what has fallen to the lot of the human race in being born and dying, but that we love 
what can be carried along with us to those realms where no one says, My Father; but all say to the one 
God, “Our Father:” and no one says, My mother; but all say to that other Jerusalem, Our mother: and no 
one says, My brother; but each says respecting every other, Our brother. But in fact there will be a 
marriage on our part as of one spouse (when we have been brought together into unity), with Him who 
hath delivered us from the pollution of this world by the shedding of His own blood. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the disciple of Christ should hate these things which pass away, in those whom he desires 
along with himself to reach those things which shall for ever remain; and that he should the more hate 
these things in them, the more he loves themselves. 


42. A Christian may therefore live in concord with his wife, whether with her providing for a fleshly 
craving, a thing which the apostle speaks by permission, not by commandment; or providing for the 
procreation of children, which may be at present in some degree praiseworthy; or providing for a 
brotherly and sisterly fellowship, without any corporeal connection, having his wife as though he had her 
not, as is most excellent and sublime in the marriage of Christians: yet so that in her he hates the name of 
temporal relationship, and loves the hope of everlasting blessedness. For we hate, without doubt, that 
respecting which we wish at least, that at some time hereafter it should not exist; as, for instance, this 
same life of ours in the present world, which if we were not to hate as being temporal, we would not long 
for the future life, which is not conditioned by time. For as a substitute for this life the soul is put, 
respecting which it is said in that passage, “If a man hate not his own soul also, he cannot be my disciple.” 
For that corruptible meat is necessary for this life, of which the Lord Himself says, “Is not the soul more 
than meat?” i.e. this life to which meat is necessary. And when He says that He would lay down His soul 
for His sheep, He undoubtedly means this life, as He is declaring that He is going to die for us. 


CHAPTER XVI 


43. Here there arises a second question, when the Lord allows a wife to be put away for the cause of 
fornication, in what latitude of meaning fornication is to be understood in this passage,—whether in the 
sense understood by all, viz. that we are to understand that fornication to be meant which is committed in 
acts of uncleanness; or whether, in accordance with the usage of Scripture in speaking of fornication (as 
has been mentioned above), as meaning all unlawful corruption, such as idolatry or covetousness, and 
therefore, of course, every transgression of the law on account of the unlawful lust [involved in it]. But let 
us consult the apostle, that we may not say rashly. “And unto the married I command,” says he, “yet not I, 
but the Lord, Let not the wife depart from her husband: but and if she depart, let her remain unmarried, 
or be reconciled to her husband.” For it may happen that she departs for that cause for which the Lord 
gives permission to do so. Or, if a woman is at liberty to put away her husband for other causes besides 
that of fornication, and the husband is not at liberty, what answer shall we give respecting this statement 
which he has made afterwards, “And let not the husband put away his wife”? Wherefore did he not add, 
saving for the cause of fornication, which the Lord permits, unless because he wishes a similar rule to be 
understood, that if he shall put away his wife (which he is permitted to do for the cause of fornication), he 
is to remain without a wife, or be reconciled to his wife? For it would not be a bad thing for a husband to 
be reconciled to such a woman as that to whom, when nobody had dared to stone her, the Lord said, “Go, 
and sin no more.” And for this reason also, because He who says, It is not lawful to put away one’s wife 
saving for the cause of fornication, forces him to retain his wife, if there should be no cause of fornication: 
but if there should be, He does not force him to put her away, but permits him, just as when it is said, Let 
it not be lawful for a woman to marry another, unless her husband be dead; if she shall marry before the 


death of her husband, she is guilty; if she shall not marry after the death of her husband, she is not guilty, 
for she is not commanded to marry, but merely permitted. If, therefore, there is a like rule in the said law 
of marriage between man and woman, to such an extent that not merely of the woman has the same 
apostle said, “The wife hath not power of her own body, but the husband;” but he has not been silent 
respecting him, saying, “And likewise also the husband hath not power of his own body, but the wife;”—if, 
then, the rule is similar, there is no necessity for understanding that it is lawful for a woman to put away 
her husband, saving for the cause of fornication, as is the case also with the husband. 


44. It is therefore to be considered in what latitude of meaning we ought to understand the word 
fornication, and the apostle is to be consulted, as we were beginning to do. For he goes on to Say, “But to 
the rest speak I, not the Lord.” Here, first, we must see who are “the rest,” for he was speaking before on 
the part of the Lord to those who are married, but now, as from himself, he speaks to “the rest:” hence 
perhaps to the unmarried, but this does not follow. For thus he continues: “If any brother hath a wife that 
believeth not, and she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her away.” Hence, even now he is 
speaking to those who are married. What, then, is his object in saying “to the rest,” unless that he was 
speaking before to those who were so united, that they were alike as to their faith in Christ; but that now 
he is speaking to “the rest,” i.e. to those who are so united, that they are not both believers? But what 
does he say to them? “If any brother hath a wife that believeth not, and she be pleased to dwell with him, 
let him not put her away. And the woman which hath an husband that believeth not, and if he be pleased 
to dwell with her, let her not put him away.” If, therefore, he does not give a command as from the Lord, 
but advises as from himself, then this good result springs from it, that if any one act otherwise, he is nota 
transgressor of a command, just as he says a little after respecting virgins, that he has no command of the 
Lord, but that he gives his advice; and he so praises virginity, that whoever will may avail himself of it; yet 
if he shall not do so, he may not be judged to have acted contrary to a command. For there is one thing 
which is commanded, another respecting which advice is given, another still which is allowed. A wife is 
commanded not to depart from her husband; and if she depart, to remain unmarried, or to be reconciled 
to her husband: therefore it is not allowable for her to act otherwise. But a believing husband is advised, if 
he has an unbelieving wife who is pleased to dwell with him, not to put her away: therefore it is allowable 
also to put her away, because it is no command of the Lord that he should not put her away, but an advice 
of the apostle: just as a virgin is advised not to marry; but if she shall marry, she will not indeed adhere to 
the advice, but she will not act in opposition to a command. Allowance is given when it is said, “But I 
speak this by permission, and not of commandment.” And therefore, if it is allowable that an unbelieving 
wife should be put away, although it is better not to put her away, and yet not allowable, according to the 
commandment of the Lord, that a wife should be put away, saving for the cause of fornication, [then] 
unbelief itself also is fornication. 


45. For what sayest thou, O apostle? Surely, that a believing husband who has an unbelieving wife pleased 
to dwell with him is not to put her away? Just so, says he. When, therefore, the Lord also gives this 
command, that a man should not put away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, why dost thou say 
here, “I speak, not the Lord”? For this reason, viz. that the idolatry which unbelievers follow, and every 
other noxious superstition, is fornication. Now, the Lord permitted a wife to be put away for the cause of 
fornication; but in permitting, He did not command it: He gave opportunity to the apostle for advising that 
whoever wished should not put away an unbelieving wife, in order that, perchance, in this way she might 
become a believer. “For,” says he, “the unbelieving husband is sanctified in the wife, and the unbelieving 
wife is sanctified in the brother.” I suppose it had already occurred that some wives were embracing the 
faith by means of their believing husbands, and husbands by means of their believing wives; and although 
not mentioning names, he yet urged his case by examples, in order to strengthen his counsel. Then he 
goes on to say, “Else were your children unclean; but now are they holy.” For now the children were 
Christians, who were sanctified at the instance of one of the parents, or with the consent of both; which 
would not take place unless the marriage were broken up by one of the parties becoming a believer, and 
unless the unbelief of the spouse were borne with so far as to give an opportunity of believing. This, 
therefore, is the counsel of Him whom I regard as having spoken the words, “Whatsoever thou spendest 
more, when I come again, I will repay thee.” 


46. Moreover, if unbelief is fornication, and idolatry unbelief, and covetousness idolatry, it is not to be 
doubted that covetousness also is fornication. Who, then, in that case can rightly separate any unlawful 
lust whatever from the category of fornication, if covetousness is fornication? And from this we perceive, 
that because of unlawful lusts, not only those of which one is guilty in acts of uncleanness with another’s 
husband or wife, but any unlawful lusts whatever, which cause the soul making a bad use of the body to 
wander from the law of God, and to be ruinously and basely corrupted, a man may, without crime, put 
away his wife, and a wife her husband, because the Lord makes the cause of fornication an exception; 
which fornication, in accordance with the above considerations, we are compelled to understand as being 
general and universal. 


47. But when He says, “saving for the cause of fornication,” He has not said of which of them, whether the 
man or the woman. For not only is it allowed to put away a wife who commits fornication; but whoever 
puts away that wife even by whom he is himself compelled to commit fornication, puts her away 
undoubtedly for the cause of fornication. As, for instance, if a wife should compel one to sacrifice to idols, 
the man who puts away such an one puts her away for the cause of fornication, not only on her part, but 


on his own also: on her part, because she commits fornication; on his own, that he may not commit 
fornication. Nothing, however, is more unjust than for a man to put away his wife because of fornication, if 
he himself also is convicted of committing fornication. For that passage occurs to one: “For wherein thou 
judgest another, thou condemnest thyself; for thou that judgest doest the same things.” And for this 
reason, whosoever wishes to put away his wife because of fornication, ought first to be cleared of 
fornication; and a like remark I would make respecting the woman also. 


48. But in reference to what He says, “Whosoever shall marry her that is divorced committeth adultery,” it 
may be asked whether she also who is married commits adultery in the same way as he does who marries 
her. For she also is commanded to remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband; but this in the case 
of her departing from her husband. There is, however, a great difference whether she put away or be put 
away. For if she put away her husband, and marry another, she seems to have left her former husband 
from a desire of changing her marriage connection, which is, without doubt, an adulterous thought. But if 
she be put away by the husband, with whom she desired to be, he indeed who marries her commits 
adultery, according to the Lord’s declaration; but whether she also be involved in a like crime is uncertain, 
—although it is much less easy to discover how, when a man and woman have intercourse one with 
another with equal consent, one of them should be an adulterer, and the other not. To this is to be added 
the consideration, that if he commits adultery by marrying her who is divorced from her husband 
(although she does not put away, but is put away), she causes him to commit adultery, which nevertheless 
the Lord forbids. And hence we infer that, whether she has been put away, or has put away her husband, 
it is necessary for her to remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband. 


49. Again, it is asked whether, if, with a wife’s permission, either a barren one, or one who does not wish 
to submit to intercourse, a man shall take to himself another woman, not another man’s wife, nor one 
separated from her husband, he can do so without being chargeable with fornication? And an example is 
found in the Old Testament history; but now there are greater precepts which the human race has 
reached after having passed that stage; and those matters are to be investigated for the purpose of 
distinguishing the ages of the dispensation of that divine providence which assists the human race in the 
most orderly way; but not for the purpose of making use of the rules of living. But yet it may be asked 
whether what the apostle says, “The wife hath not power of her own body, but the husband; and likewise 
also the husband hath not power of his own body, but the wife,” can be carried so far, that, with the 
permission of a wife, who possesses the power over her husband’s body, a man can have intercourse with 
another woman, who is neither another man’s wife nor divorced from her husband; but such an opinion is 
not to be entertained, lest it should seem that a woman also, with her husband’s permission, could do 
such a thing, which the instinctive feeling of every one prevents. 


50. And yet some occasions may arise, where a wife also, with the consent of her husband, may seem 
under obligation to do this for the sake of that husband himself; as, for instance, is said to have happened 
at Antioch about fifty years ago, in the times of Constantius. For Acyndinus, at that time prefect and at 
one time also consul, when he demanded of a certain public debtor the payment of a poundweight of gold, 
impelled by I know not what motive, did a thing which is often dangerous in the case of those magistrates 
to whom anything whatever is lawful, or rather is thought to be lawful, viz. threatened with an oath and 
with a vehement affirmation, that if he did not pay the foresaid gold on a certain day which he had fixed, 
he would be put to death. Accordingly, while he was being kept in cruel confinement, and was unable to 
rid himself of that debt, the dread day began to impend and to draw near. He happened, however, to have 
a very beautiful wife, but one who had no money wherewith to come to the relief of her husband; and 
when a certain rich man had had his desires inflamed by the beauty of this woman, and had learned that 
her husband was placed in that critical situation, he sent to her, promising in return for a single night, if 
she would consent to hold intercourse with him, that he would give her the pound of gold. Then she, 
knowing that she herself had not power over her body, but her husband, conveyed the intelligence to him, 
telling him that she was prepared to do it for the sake of her husband, but only if he himself, the lord by 
marriage of her body, to whom all that chastity was due, should wish it to be done, as if disposing of his 
own property for the sake of his life. He thanked her, and commanded that it should be done, in no wise 
judging that it was an adulterous embrace, because it was no lust, but great love for her husband, that 
demanded it, at his own bidding and will. The woman came to the villa of that rich man, did what the lewd 
man wished; but she gave her body only to her husband, who desired not, as was usual, his marriage 
rights, but life. She received the gold; but he who gave it took away stealthily what he had given, and 
substituted a similar bag with earth in it. When the woman, however, on reaching her home, discovered it, 
she rushed forth in public in order to proclaim the deed she had done, animated by the same tender 
affection for her husband by which she had been forced to do it; she goes to the prefect, confesses 
everything, shows the fraud that had been practised upon her. Then indeed the prefect first pronounces 
himself guilty, because the matter had come to this by means of his threats, and, as if pronouncing 
sentence upon another, decided that a pound of gold should be brought into the treasury from the 
property of Acyndinus; but that she (the woman) be installed as mistress of that piece of land whence she 
had received the earth instead of the gold. I offer no opinion either way from this story: let each one form 
a judgment as he pleases, for the history is not drawn from divinely authoritative sources; but yet, when 
the story is related, man’s instinctive sense does not so revolt against what was done in the case of this 
woman, at her husband’s bidding, as we formerly shuddered when the thing itself was set forth without 
any example. But in this section of the Gospel nothing is to be more steadily kept in view, than that so 


great is the evil of fornication, that, while married people are bound to one another by so strong a bond, 
this one cause of divorce is excepted; but as to what fornication is, that we have already discussed. 


CHAPTER XVII 


51. “Again,” says He, “ye have heard that it hath been said to them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oath: But I say unto you, Swear not at all; neither by heaven, 
for it is God’s throne; nor by the earth, for it is His footstool; neither by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the 
great King. Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, because thou canst not make one hair white or black. 
But let your communication be Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” The 
righteousness of the Pharisees is not to forswear oneself; and this is confirmed by Him who gives the 
command not to swear, so far as relates to the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven. For just as he who 
does not speak at all cannot speak falsely, so he who does not swear at all cannot swear falsely. But yet, 
since he who takes God to witness swears, this section must be carefully considered, lest the apostle 
should seem to have acted contrary to the Lord’s precept, who often swore in this way, when he says, 
“Now the things which I write unto you, behold, before God I lie not;” and again, “The God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I lie not.” Of like nature also is that 
asseveration, “For God is my witness, whom I serve with my spirit in the gospel of His Son, that without 
ceasing I make mention of you always in my prayers.” Unless, perchance, one were to say that it is to be 
reckoned swearing only when something is spoken of by which one swears; so that he has not used an 
oath, because he has not said, by God; but has said, “God is witness.” It is ridiculous to think so; yet 
because of the contentious, or those very slow of apprehension, lest any one should think there is a 
difference, let him know that the apostle has used an oath in this way also, saying, “By your rejoicing, I 
die daily.” And let no one think that this is so expressed as if it were said, Your rejoicing makes me die 
daily; just as it is said, By his teaching he became learned, i.e. by his teaching it came about that he was 
perfectly instructed: the Greek copies decide the matter, where we find it written, Ne ten kauchesin 
humeteran, an expression which is used only by one taking an oath. Thus, then, it is understood that the 
Lord gave the command not to swear in this sense, lest any one should eagerly seek after an oath as a 
good thing, and by the constant use of oaths sink down through force of habit into perjury. And therefore 
let him who understands that swearing is to be reckoned not among things that are good, but among 
things that are necessary, refrain as far as he can from indulging in it, unless by necessity, when he sees 
men slow to believe what it is useful for them to believe, except they be assured by an oath. To this, 
accordingly, reference is made when it is said, “Let your speech be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay;” this is good, and 
what is to be desired. “For whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil;” i.e., if you are compelled to 
swear, know that it comes of a necessity arising from the infirmity of those whom you are trying to 
persuade of something; which infirmity is certainly an evil, from which we daily pray to be delivered, 
when we Say, “Deliver us from evil.” Hence He has not said, Whatsoever is more than these is evil; for you 
are not doing what is evil when you make a good use of an oath, which, although not in itself good, is yet 
necessary in order to persuade another that you are trying to move him for some useful end; but it 
“cometh of evil” on his part by whose infirmity you are compelled to swear. But no one learns, unless he 
has had experience, how difficult it is both to get rid of a habit of swearing, and never to do rashly what 
necessity sometimes compels him to do. 


52. But it may be asked why, when it was said, “But I say unto you, Swear not at all,” it was added, 
‘neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne,” etc., up to “neither by thy head.” I suppose it was for this 
reason, that the Jews did not think they were bound by the oath, if they had sworn by such things: and 
since they had heard it said, “Thou shalt perform unto the Lord thine oath,” they did not think an oath 
brought them under obligation to the Lord, if they swore by heaven, or earth, or by Jerusalem, or by their 
head; and this happened not from the fault of Him who gave the command, but because they did not 
rightly understand it. Hence the Lord teaches that there is nothing so worthless among the creatures of 
God, as that any one should think that he may swear falsely by it; since created things, from the highest 
down to the lowest, beginning with the throne of God and going down to a white or black hair, are ruled 
by divine providence. “Neither by heaven,” says He, “for it is God’s throne; nor by the earth, for it is His 
footstool:” i.e., when you swear by heaven or the earth, do not imagine that your oath does not bring you 
under obligation to the Lord; for you are convicted of swearing by Him who has heaven for His throne, 
and the earth for His footstool. “Neither by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great King;” a better 
expression than if He had said, “My [city];” although, however, we understand Him to have meant this. 
And, because He is undoubtedly the Lord, the man who swears by Jerusalem is bound by his oath to the 
Lord. “Neither shall thou swear by thy head.” Now, what could any one suppose to belong more to himself 
than his own head? But how is it ours, when we have not the power of making one hair white or black? 
Hence, whoever should wish to swear even by his own head, is bound by his oath to God, who in an 
ineffable way keeps all things in His power, and is everywhere present. And here also all other things are 
understood, which could not of course be enumerated; just as that saying of the apostle we have 
mentioned, “By your rejoicing, I die daily.” And to show that he was bound by this oath to the Lord, he has 
added, “which I have in Christ Jesus.” 


53. But yet (I make the remark for the sake of the carnal) we must not think that heaven is called God’s 
throne, and the earth His footstool, because God has members placed in heaven and in earth, in some 


such way as we have when we sit down; but that seat means judgment. And since, in this organic whole of 
the universe, heaven has the greatest appearance, and earth the least,—as if the divine power were more 
present where the beauty excels, but still were regulating the least degree of it in the most distant and in 
the lowest regions,—He is said to sit in heaven, and to tread upon the earth. But spiritually the expression 
heaven means holy souls, and earth sinful ones: and since the spiritual man judges all things, yet he 
himself is judged of no man, he is suitably spoken of as the seat of God; but the sinner to whom it is said, 
“Earth thou art, and unto earth shall thou return,” because, in accordance with that justice which assigns 
what is suitable to men’s deserts, he is placed among things that are lowest, and he who would not remain 
in the law is punished under the law, is suitably taken as His footstool. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


54. But now, to conclude by summing up this passage, what can be named or thought of more laborious 
and toilsome, where the believing soul is straining every nerve of its industry, than the subduing of vicious 
habit? Let such an one cut off the members which obstruct the kingdom of heaven, and not be 
overwhelmed by the pain: in conjugal fidelity let him bear with everything which, however grievously 
annoying it may be, is still free from the guilt of unlawful corruption, i.e. of fornication: as, for instance, if 
any one should have a wife either barren, or misshapen in body, or faulty in her members,—either blind, 
or deaf, or lame, or having any other defect,—or worn out by diseases and pains and weaknesses, and 
whatever else may be thought of exceeding horrible, fornication excepted, let him endure it for the sake of 
his plighted love and conjugal union; and let him not only not put away such a wife, but even if he have 
her not, let him not marry one who has been divorced by her husband, though beautiful, healthy, rich, 
fruitful. And if it is not lawful to do such things, much less is it to be deemed lawful for him to come near 
any other unlawful embrace; and let him so flee from fornication, as to withdraw himself from base 
corruption of every sort. Let him speak the truth, and let him commend it not by frequent oaths, but by 
the probity of his morals; and with respect to the innumerable crowds of all bad habits rising up in 
rebellion against him, of which, in order that all may be understood, a few have been mentioned, let him 
betake himself to the citadel of Christian warfare, and let him lay them prostrate, as if from a higher 
ground. But who would venture to enter upon labours so great, unless one who is so inflamed with the 
love of righteousness, that, as it were utterly consumed with hunger and thirst, and thinking there is no 
life for him till that is satisfied, he puts forth violence to obtain the kingdom of heaven? For otherwise he 
will not be able bravely to endure all those things which the lovers of this world reckon toilsome and 
arduous, and altogether difficult in getting rid of bad habits. “Blessed,” therefore, “are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness: for they shall be filled.” 


55. But yet, when any one encounters difficulty in these toils, and advancing through hardships and 
roughnesses surrounded with various temptations, and perceiving the troubles of his past life rise up on 
this side and on that, becomes afraid lest he should not be able to carry through what he has undertaken, 
let him eagerly avail himself of the counsel that he may obtain assistance. But what other counsel is there 
than this, that he who desires to have divine help for his own infirmity should bear that of others, and 
should assist it as much as possible? And so, therefore, let us look at the precepts of mercy. The meek and 
the merciful man, however, seem to be one and the same: but there is this difference, that the meek man, 
of whom we have spoken above, from piety does not gainsay the divine sentences which are brought 
forward against his sins, nor those statements of God which he does not yet understand; but he confers no 
benefit on him whom he does not gainsay or resist. But the merciful man in such a way offers no 
resistance, that he does it for the purpose of correcting him whom he would render worse by resisting. 


CHAPTER XIX 


56. Hence the Lord goes on to say: “Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth: but I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat [tunic, 
undergarment], let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain. Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” It is the 
lesser righteousness of the Pharisees not to go beyond measure in revenge, that no one should give back 
more than he has received: and this is a great step. For it is not easy to find any one who, when he has 
received a blow, wishes merely to return the blow; and who, on hearing one word from a man who reviles 
him, is content to return only one, and that just an equivalent; but he avenges it more immoderately, 
either under the disturbing influence of anger, or because he thinks it just, that he who first inflicted 
injury should suffer more severe injury than he suffered who had not inflicted injury. Such a spirit was in 
great measure restrained by the law, where it was written, “An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth;” by 
which expressions a certain measure is intended, so that the vengeance should not exceed the injury. And 
this is the beginning of peace: but perfect peace is to have no wish at all for such vengeance. 


57. Hence, between that first course which goes beyond the law, that a greater evil should be inflicted in 
return for a lesser, and this to which the Lord has given expression for the purpose of perfecting the 
disciples, that no evil at all should be inflicted in return for evil, a middle course holds a certain place, viz. 
that as much be paid back as has been received; by means of which enactment the transition is made from 


the highest discord to the highest concord, according to the distribution of times. See, therefore, at how 
great a distance any one who is the first to do harm to another, with the desire of injuring and hurting 
him, stands from him who, even when injured, does not pay back the injury. That man, however, who is not 
the first to do harm to any one, but who yet, when injured, inflicts a greater injury in return, either in will 
or in deed, has so far withdrawn himself from the highest injustice, and made so far an advance to the 
highest righteousness; but still he does not yet hold by what the law given by Moses commanded. And 
therefore he who pays back just as much as he has received already forgives something: for the party who 
injures does not deserve merely as much punishment as the man who was injured by him has innocently 
suffered. And accordingly this incomplete, by no means severe, but [rather] merciful justice, is carried to 
perfection by Him who came to fulfil the law, not to destroy it. Hence there are still two intervening steps 
which He has left to be understood, while He has chosen rather to speak of the very highest development 
of mercy. For there is still what one may do who does not come fully up to that magnitude of the precept 
which belongs to the kingdom of heaven; acting in such a way that he does not pay back as much, but 
less; as, for instance, one blow instead of two, or that he cuts off an ear for an eye that has been plucked 
out. He who, rising above this, pays back nothing at all, approaches the Lord’s precept, but yet he does 
not reach it. For still it seems to the Lord not enough, if, for the evil which you may have received, you 
should inflict no evil in return, unless you be prepared to receive even more. And therefore He does not 
say, “But I say unto you,” that you are not to return evil for evil; although even this would be a great 
precept: but He says, “that ye resist not evil;” so that not only are you not to pay back what may have 
been inflicted on you, but you are not even to resist other inflictions. For this is what He also goes on to 
explain: “But whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also:” for He does not 
say, If any man smite thee, do not wish to smite him; but, Offer thyself further to him if he should go on to 
smite thee. As regards compassion, they feel it most who minister to those whom they greatly love as if 
they were their children, or some very dear friends in sickness, or little children, or insane persons, at 
whose hands they often endure many things; and if their welfare demand it, they even show themselves 
ready to endure more, until the weakness either of age or of disease pass away. And so, as regards those 
whom the Lord, the Physician of souls, was instructing to take care of their neighbours, what else could 
He teach them, than that they endure quietly the infirmities of those whose welfare they wish to consult? 
For all wickedness arises from infirmity of mind: because nothing is more harmless than the man who is 
perfect in virtue. 


58. But it may be asked what the right cheek means. For this is the reading we find in the Greek copies, 
which are most worthy of confidence; though many Latin ones have only the word “cheek,” without the 
addition of “right.” Now the face is that by which any one is recognised; and we read in the apostle’s 
writings, “For ye suffer, if a man bring you into bondage, if a man devour you, if a man take of you, ifa 
man exalt himself, if a man smite you on the face:” then immediately he adds, “I speak as concerning 
reproach;” so that he explains what striking on the face is, viz. to be contemned and despised. Nor is this 
indeed said by the apostle for this reason, that they should not bear with those parties; but that they 
should bear with himself rather, who so loved them, that he was willing that he himself should be spent 
for them. But since the face cannot be called right and left, and yet there may be a worth according to the 
estimate of God and according to the estimate of this world, it is so distributed as it were into the right 
and left cheek that whatever disciple of Christ might have to bear reproach for being a Christian, he 
should be much more ready to bear reproach in himself, if he possesses any of the honours of this world. 
Thus this same apostle, if he had kept silence respecting the dignity which he had in the world, when men 
were persecuting in him the Christian name, would not have presented the other cheek to those that were 
smiting the right one. For when he said, Iam a Roman citizen, he was not unprepared to submit to be 
despised, in that which he reckoned as least, by those who had despised in him so precious and life-giving 
a name. For did he at all the less on that account afterwards submit to the chains, which it was not lawful 
to put on Roman citizens, or did he wish to accuse any one of this injury? And if any spared him on 
account of the name of Roman citizenship, yet he did not on that account refrain from offering an object 
they might strike at, since he wished by his patience to cure of so great perversity those whom he saw 
honouring in him what belonged to the left members rather than the right. For that point only is to be 
attended to, in what spirit he did everything, how benevolently and mildly he acted toward those from 
whom he was suffering such things. For when he was smitten with the hand by order of the high priest, 
what he seemed to say contumeliously when he affirms, “God shall smite thee, thou whited wall,” sounds 
like an insult to those who do not understand it; but to those who do, it is a prophecy. For a whited wall is 
hypocrisy, i.e. pretence holding forth the sacerdotal dignity before itself, and under this name, as under a 
white covering, concealing an inner and as it were sordid baseness. For what belonged to humility he 
wonderfully preserved, when, on its being said to him, “Revilest thou the high priest?” he replied, “I wist 
not, brethren, that he was the high priest; for it is written, Thou shall not speak evil of the ruler of thy 
people.” And here he showed with what calmness he had spoken that which he seemed to have spoken in 
anger, because he answered so quickly and so mildly, which cannot be done by those who are indignant 
and thrown into confusion. And in that very statement he spoke the truth to those who understood him, “I 
wist not that he was the high priest:” as if he said, I know another High Priest, for whose name I bear 
such things, whom it is not lawful to revile, and whom ye revile, since in me it is nothing else but His 
name that ye hate. Thus, therefore, it is necessary for one not to boast of such things in a hypocritical way, 
but to be prepared in the heart itself for all things, so that he can sing that prophetic word, “My heart is 
prepared, O God, my heart is prepared.” For many have learned how to offer the other cheek, but do not 
know how to love him by whom they are struck. But in truth, the Lord Himself, who certainly was the first 


to fulfil the precepts which He taught, did not offer the other cheek to the servant of the high priest when 
smiting Him thereon; but, so far from that, said, “If I have spoken evil, hear witness of the evil; but if well, 
why smitest thou me?” Yet was He not on that account unprepared in heart, for the salvation of all, not 
merely to be smitten on the other cheek, but even to have His whole body crucified. 


59. Hence also what follows, “And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also,” is rightly understood as a precept having reference to the preparation of heart, not to a 
vain show of outward deed. But what is said with respect to the coat and cloak is to be carried out not 
merely in such things, but in the case of everything which on any ground of right we speak of as being 
ours for time. For if this command is given with respect to what is necessary, how much more does it 
become us to contemn what is superfluous! But still, those things which I have called ours are to be 
included in that category under which the Lord Himself gives the precept, when He says, “If any man will 
sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat.” Let all these things therefore be understood for which we 
may be sued at the law, so that the right to them may pass from us to him who sues, or for whom he sues; 
such, for instance, as clothing, a house, an estate, a beast of burden, and in general all kinds of property. 
But whether it is to be understood of slaves also is a great question. For a Christian ought not to possess a 
slave in the same way as a horse or money: although it may happen that a horse is valued at a greater 
price than a slave, and some article of gold or silver at much more. But with respect to that slave, if he is 
being educated and ruled by time as his master, in a way more upright, and more honourable, and more 
conducing to the fear of God, than can be done by him who desires to take him away, I do not know 
whether any one would dare to say that he ought to be despised like a garment. For a man ought to love a 
fellow-man as himself, inasmuch as he is commanded by the Lord of all (as is shown by what follows) even 
to love his enemies. 


60. It is carefully to be observed that every tunic is a garment, but that every garment is not a tunic. 
Hence the word garment means more than the word tunic. And therefore I think it is so expressed, “And if 
any one will sue thee at the law, and take away thy tunic, let him have thy garment also,” as if He had 
said, Whoever wishes to take away thy tunic, give over to him whatever other clothing thou hast. And so 
some have interpreted the word pallium, which in the Greek as used here is himation. 


61. “And whosoever,” says He, “shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him other two.” And this, certainly, 
not so much in the sense that thou shouldest do it on foot, as that thou shouldest be prepared in mind to 
do it. For in the Christian history itself, which is authoritative, you will find no such thing done by the 
saints, or by the Lord Himself when in His human nature, which He condescended to assume, He was 
showing us an example of how to live; while at the same time, in almost all places, you will find them 
prepared to bear with equanimity whatever may have been wickedly forced upon them. But are we to 
suppose it is said for the sake of the mere expression, “Go with him other two;” or did He rather wish that 
three should be completed,—the number which has the meaning of perfection; so that every one should 
remember when he does this, that he is fulfilling perfect righteousness by compassionately bearing the 
infirmities of those whom he wishes to be made whole? It may seem for this reason also that He has 
recommended these precepts by three examples: of which the first is, if any one shall smite thee on the 
cheek; the second, if any one shall wish to take away thy coat; the third, if any one shall compel thee to go 
a mile: in which third example twice as much is added to the original unit, so that in this way the triplet is 
completed. And if this number in the passage before us does not, as has been said, mean perfection, let 
this be understood, that in laying down His precepts, as it were beginning with what is more tolerable, He 
has gradually gone on, until He has reached as far as the enduring of twice as much more. For, in the first 
place, He wished the other cheek to be presented when the right had been smitten, so that you may be 
prepared to bear less than you have borne. For whatever the right means, it is at least something more 
dear than that which is meant by the left; and if one who has borne with something in what is more dear, 
bears with it in what is less dear, it is something less. Then, secondly, in the case of one who wishes to 
take away a coat, He enjoins that the garment also should be given up to him: which is either just as 
much, or not much more; not, however, twice as much. In the third place, with respect to the mile, to 
which He says that two miles are to be added, He enjoins that you should bear with even twice as much 
more: thus signifying that whether it be somewhat less than the original demand, or just as much, or 
more, that any wicked man shall wish to take from thee, it is to be borne with tranquil mind. 


CHAPTER XX 


62. And, indeed, in these three classes of examples, I see that no class of injury is passed over. For all 
matters in which we suffer any injustice are divided into two classes: of which the one is, where 
restitution cannot be made; the other, where it can. But in that case where restitution cannot be made, a 
compensation in revenge is usually sought. For what does it profit, that on being struck you strike in 
return? Is that part of the body which was injured for that reason restored to its original condition? But an 
excited mind desires such alleviations. Things of that sort, however, afford no pleasure to a healthy and 
firm one; nay, such an one judges rather that the other’s infirmity is to be compassionately borne with, 
than that his own (which has no existence) should be soothed by the punishment of another. 


63. Nor are we thus precluded from inflicting such punishment [requital] as avails for correction, and as 
compassion itself dictates; nor does it stand in the way of that course proposed, where one is prepared to 


endure more at the hand of him whom he wishes to set right. But no one is fit for inflicting this 
punishment except the man who, by the greatness of his love, has overcome that hatred wherewith those 
are wont to be inflamed who wish to avenge themselves. For it is not to be feared that parents would seem 
to hate a little son when, on committing an offence, he is beaten by them that he may not go on offending. 
And certainly the perfection of love is set before us by the imitation of God the Father Himself when it is 
said in what follows: “Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
persecute you;” and yet it is said of Him by the prophet, “For whom the Lord loveth He correcteth; yea, 
He scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” The Lord also says, “The servant that knows not his Lord’s 
will, and does things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes; but the servant that knows his 
Lord’s will, and does things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with many stripes.” No more, therefore, is 
sought for, except that he should punish to whom, in the natural order of things, the power is given; and 
that he should punish with the same goodwill which a father has towards his little son, whom by reason of 
his youth he cannot yet hate. For from this source the most suitable example is drawn, in order that it may 
be sufficiently manifest that sin can be punished in love rather than be left unpunished; so that one may 
wish him on whom he inflicts it not to be miserable by means of punishment, but to be happy by means of 
correction, yet be prepared, if need be, to endure with equanimity more injuries inflicted by him whom he 
wishes to be corrected, whether he may have the power of putting restraint upon him or not. 


64. But great and holy men, although they at the time knew excellently well that that death which 
separates the soul from the body is not to be dreaded, yet, in accordance with the sentiment of those who 
might fear it, punished some sins with death, both because the living were struck with a salutary fear, and 
because it was not death itself that would injure those who were being punished with death, but sin, 
which might be increased if they continued to live. They did not judge rashly on whom God had bestowed 
such a power of judging. Hence it is that Elijah inflicted death on many, both with his own hand and by 
calling down fire from heaven; as was done also without rashness by many other great and godlike men, 
in the same spirit of concern for the good of humanity. And when the disciples had quoted an example 
from this Elias, mentioning to the Lord what had been done by him, in order that He might give to 
themselves also the power of calling down fire from heaven to consume those who would not show Him 
hospitality, the Lord reproved in them, not the example of the holy prophet, but their ignorance in respect 
to taking vengeance, their knowledge being as yet elementary; perceiving that they did not in love desire 
correction, but in hated desired revenge. Accordingly, after He had taught them what it was to love one’s 
neighbour as oneself, and when the Holy Spirit had been poured out, whom, at the end of ten days after 
His ascension, He sent from above, as He had promised, there were not wanting such acts of vengeance, 
although much more rarely than in the Old Testament. For there, for the most part, as servants they were 
kept down by fear; but here mostly as free they were nourished by love. For at the words of the Apostle 
Peter also, Ananias and his wife, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, fell down dead, and were not 
raised to life again, but buried. 


65. But if the heretics who are opposed to the Old Testament will not credit this book, let them 
contemplate the Apostle Paul, whose writings they read along with us, saying with respect to a certain 
sinner whom he delivered over to Satan for the destruction of the flesh, “that the spirit may be saved.” 
And if they will not here understand death (for perhaps it is uncertain), let them acknowledge that 
punishment [requital] of some kind or other was inflicted by the apostle through the instrumentality of 
Satan; and that he did this not in hatred, but in love, is made plain by that addition, “that the spirit may be 
saved.” Or let them notice what we say in those books to which they themselves attribute great authority, 
where it is written that the Apostle Thomas imprecated on a certain man, by whom he had been struck 
with the palm of the hand, the punishment of death in a very cruel form, while yet commending his soul to 
God, that it might be spared in the world to come,—whose hand, torn from the rest of his body after he 
had been killed by a lion, a dog brought to the table at which the apostle was feasting. It is allowable for 
us not to credit this writing, for it is not in the catholic canon; yet they both read it, and honour it as being 
thoroughly uncorrupted and thoroughly truthful, who rage very fiercely (with I know not what blindness) 
against the corporeal punishments which are in the Old Testament, being altogether ignorant in what 
spirit and at what stage in the orderly distribution of times they were inflicted. 


66. Hence, in this class of injuries which is atoned for by punishment, such a measure will be preserved by 
Christians, that, on an injury being received, the mind will not mount up into hatred, but will be ready, in 
compassion for the infirmity, to endure even more; nor will it neglect the correction, which it can employ 
either by advice, or by authority, or by [the exercise of] power. There is another class of injuries, where 
complete restitution is possible, of which there are two species: the one referring to money, the other to 
labour. And therefore examples are subjoined: of the former in the case of the coat and cloak, of the latter 
in the case of the compulsory service of one and two miles; for a garment may be given back, and he 
whom you have assisted by labour may also assist you, if it should be necessary. Unless, perhaps, the 
distinction should rather be drawn in this way: that the first case which is supposed, in reference to the 
cheek being struck, means all injuries that are inflicted by the wicked in such a way that restitution 
cannot be made except by punishment; and that the second case which is supposed, in reference to the 
garment, means all injuries where restitution can be made without punishment; and therefore, perhaps, it 
is added, “if any man will sue thee at the law,” because what is taken away by means of a judicial sentence 
is not supposed to be taken away with such a degree of violence as that punishment is due; but that the 
third case is composed of both, so that restitution may be made both without punishment and with it. For 


the man who violently exacts labour to which he has no claim, without any judicial process, as he does 
who wickedly compels a man to go with him, and forces in an unlawful way assistance to be rendered to 
himself by one who is unwilling, is able both to pay the penalty of his wickedness and to repay the labour, 
if he who endured the wrong should ask it again. In all these classes of injuries, therefore, the Lord 
teaches that the disposition of a Christian ought to be most patient and compassionate, and thoroughly 
prepared to endure more. 


67. But since it is a small matter merely to abstain from injuring, unless you also confer a benefit as far as 
you can, He therefore goes on to say, “Give to every one that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow 
of thee turn not thou away.” “To every one that asketh,” says He; not, Everything to him that asketh: so 
that you are to give that which you can honestly and justly give. For what if he should ask money, 
wherewith he may endeavour to oppress an innocent man? what if, in short, he should ask something 
unchaste? But not to recount many examples, which are in fact innumerable, that certainly is to be given 
which may hurt neither thyself nor the other party, as far as can be known or supposed by man; and in the 
case of him to whom you have justly denied what he asks, justice itself is to be made known, so that you 
may not send him away empty. Thus you will give to every one that asketh you, although you will not 
always give what he asks; and you will sometimes give something better, when you have set him right who 
was making unjust requests. 


68. Then, as to what He says, “From him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away,” it is to be 
referred to the mind; for God loveth a cheerful giver. Moreover, every one who accepts anything borrows, 
even if he himself is not going to pay it; for inasmuch as God pays back more to the merciful, whosoever 
does a kindness lends at interest. Or if it does not seem good to understand the borrower in any other 
sense than of him who accepts of anything with the intention of repaying it, we must understand the Lord 
to have included those two methods of doing a favour. For we either give in a present what we give in the 
exercise of benevolence, or we lend to one who will repay us. And frequently men who, setting before 
them the divine reward, are prepared to give away in a present, become slow to give what is asked in 
loan, as if they were destined to get nothing in return from God, inasmuch as he who receives pays back 
the thing which is given him. Rightly, therefore, does the divine authority exhort us to this mode of 
bestowing a favour, saying, “And from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away:” i.e., do not 
alienate your goodwill from him who asks it, both because your money will be useless, and because God 
will not pay you back, inasmuch as the man has done so; but when you do that from a regard to God’s 
precept, it cannot be unfruitful with Him who gives these commands. 


CHAPTER XXI 


69. In the next place, He goes on to say, “Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy: But I say unto you, Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which persecute you; that ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven: for 
He commandeth His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust. For if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye? Do not even the publicans the same? And 
if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than others? Do not even the Gentiles the very same? Be 
ye therefore perfect, even as your Father who is in heaven is perfect.” For without this love, wherewith we 
are commanded to love even our enemies and persecutors, who can fully carry out those things which are 
mentioned above? Moreover, the perfection of that mercy, wherewith most of all the soul that is in distress 
is cared for, cannot be stretched beyond the love of an enemy; and therefore the closing words are: “Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father who is in heaven is perfect.” Yet in such a way that God is 
understood to be perfect as God, and the soul to be perfect as a soul. 


70. That there is, however, a certain step [in advance] in the righteousness of the Pharisees, which 
belongs to the old law, is perceived from this consideration, that many men hate even those by whom they 
are loved; as, for instance, luxurious children hate their parents for restraining them in their luxury. That 
man therefore rises a certain step, who loves his neighbour, although as yet he hates his enemy. But in the 
kingdom of Him who came to fulfil the law, not to destroy it, he will bring benevolence and kindness to 
perfection, when he has carried it out so far as to love an enemy. For the former stage, although it is 
something, is yet so little that it may be reached even by the publicans as well. And as to what is said in 
the law, “Thou shalt hate thine enemy,” it is not to be understood as the voice of command addressed to a 
righteous man, but rather as the voice of permission to a weak man. 


71. Here indeed arises a question in no way to be blinked, that to this precept of the Lord, wherein He 
exhorts us to love our enemies, and to do good to those who hate us, and to pray for those who persecute 
us, many other parts of Scripture seem to those who consider them less diligently and soberly to stand 
opposed; for in the prophets there are found many imprecations against enemies, which are thought to be 
curses: as, for instance, that one, “Let their table become a snare,” and the other things which are said 
there; and that one, “Let his children be fatherless, and his wife a widow,” and the other statements which 
are made either before or afterwards in the same Psalm by the prophet, as bearing on the case of Judas. 
Many other statements are found in all parts of Scripture, which may seem contrary both to this precept 
of the Lord, and to that apostolic one, where it is said, “Bless; and curse not;” while it is both written of 
the Lord, that He cursed the cities which received not His word; and the above-mentioned apostle thus 


spoke respecting a certain man, “The Lord will reward him according to his works.” 


72. But these difficulties are easily solved, for the prophet predicted by means of imprecation what was 
about to happen, not as praying for what he wished, but in the spirit of one who saw it beforehand. So also 
the Lord, so also the apostle; although even in the words of these we do not find what they have wished, 
but what they have foretold. For when the Lord says, “Woe unto thee, Capernaum,” He does not utter 
anything else than that some evil will happen to her as a punishment of her unbelief; and that this would 
happen the Lord did not malevolently wish, but saw by means of His divinity. And the apostle does not say, 
May [the Lord] reward; but, “The Lord will reward him according to his work;” which is the word of one 
who foretells, not of one uttering an imprecation. Just as also, in regard to that hypocrisy of the Jews of 
which we have already spoken, whose destruction he saw to be impending, he said,” God shall smite thee, 
thou whited wall.” But the prophets especially are accustomed to predict future events under the figure of 
one uttering an imprecation, just as they have often foretold those things which were to come under the 
figure of past time: as is the case, for example, in that passage, “Why have the nations raged, and the 
peoples imagined vain things?” For he has not said, Why will the heathen rage, and the people imagine 
vain things? although he was not mentioning those things as if they were already past, but was looking 
forward to them as yet to come. Such also is that passage, “They have parted my garments among them, 
and have cast lots upon my vesture:” for here also he has not said, They will part my garments among 
them, and will cast lots upon my vesture. And yet no one finds fault with these words, except the man who 
does not perceive that variety of figures in speaking in no degree lessens the truth of facts, and adds very 
much to the impressions on our minds. 


CHAPTER XXII 


73. But the question before us is rendered more urgent by what the Apostle John says: “If any man see his 
brother sin a sin which is not unto death, he shall ask, and the Lord shall give him life for him who sinneth 
not unto death. There is a sin unto death: I do not say that he shall pray for it.” For he manifestly shows 
that there are certain brethren for whom we are not commanded to pray, although the Lord bids us pray 
even for our persecutors. Nor can the question in hand be solved, unless we acknowledge that there are 
certain sins in brethren which are more heinous than the persecution of enemies. Moreover, that brethren 
mean Christians can be proved by many examples from the divine Scriptures. Yet that one is plainest 
which the apostle thus states: “For the unbelieving husband is sanctified in the wife, and the unbelieving 
wife is sanctified in the brother.” For he has not added the word our; but has thought it plain, as he 
wished a Christian who had an unbelieving wife to be understood by the expression brother. And therefore 
he says a little after, “But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart: a brother or a sister is not under 
bondage in such cases.” Hence I am of opinion that the sin of a brother is unto death, when any one, after 
coming to the knowledge of God through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, makes an assault on the 
brotherhood, and is impelled by the fires of envy to oppose that grace itself by which he is reconciled to 
God. But the sin is not unto death, if any one has not withdrawn his love from a brother, but through some 
infirmity of disposition has failed to perform the incumbent duties of brotherhood. And on this account our 
Lord also on the cross says, “Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do:” for, not yet having 
become partakers of the grace of the Holy Spirit, they had not yet entered the fellowship of the holy 
brotherhood. And the blessed Stephen in the Acts of the Apostles prays for those by whom he is being 
stoned, because they had not yet believed on Christ, and were not fighting against that common grace. 
And the Apostle Paul on this account, I believe, does not pray for Alexander, because he was already a 
brother, and had sinned unto death, viz. by making an assault on the brotherhood through envy. But for 
those who had not broken off their love, but had given way through fear, he prays that they may be 
pardoned. For thus he expresses it: “Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil: the Lord will reward 
him according to his works. Of whom be thou ware also; for he hath greatly withstood our words.” Then 
he adds for whom he prays, thus expressing it: “At my first defence no man stood with me, but all men 
forsook me: I pray God that it may not be laid to their charge.” 


74. It is this difference in their sins which separates Judas the betrayer from Peter the denier: not that a 
penitent is not to be pardoned, for we must not come into collision with that declaration of our Lord, 
where He enjoins that a brother is to be pardoned, when he asks his brother to pardon him; but that the 
ruin connected with that sin is so great, that he cannot endure the humiliation of asking for it, even if he 
should be compelled by a bad conscience both to acknowledge and divulge his sin. For when Judas had 
said, “I have sinned, in that I have betrayed the innocent blood,” yet it was easier for him in despair to run 
and hang himself, than in humility to ask for pardon. And therefore it is of much consequence to know 
what sort of repentance God pardons. For many much more readily confess that they have sinned, and are 
so angry with themselves that they vehemently wish they had not sinned; but yet they do not condescend 
to humble the heart and to make it contrite, and to implore pardon: and this disposition of mind we must 
suppose them to have, as feeling themselves already condemned because of the greatness of their sin. 


75. And this is perhaps the sin against the Holy Ghost, i.e. through malice and envy to act in opposition to 
brotherly love after receiving the grace of the Holy Ghost,—a sin which our Lord says is not forgiven 
either in this world or in the world to come. And hence it may be asked whether the Jews sinned against 
the Holy Ghost, when they said that our Lord was casting out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils: 
whether we are to understand this as said against our Lord Himself, because He says of Himself in 


another passage, “If they have called the Master of the house Beelzebub, how much more shall they call 
them of His household!” or whether, inasmuch as they had spoken from great envy, being ungrateful for so 
manifest benefits, although they were not yet Christians, they are, from the very greatness of their envy, 
to be supposed to have sinned against the Holy Ghost? This latter is certainly not to be gathered from our 
Lord’s words. For although He has said in the same passage, “And whosoever speaketh a word against the 
Son of man, it shall be forgiven him; but whosoever speaketh a word against the Holy Ghost, it shall not 
be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world to come;” yet it may seem that He admonished 
them for this purpose, that they should come to His grace, and after accepting of it should not so sin as 
they have now sinned. For now they have spoken a word against the Son of man, and it may be forgiven 
them, if they be converted, and believe on Him, and receive the Holy Ghost; but if, after receiving Him, 
they should choose to envy the brotherhood, and to assail the grace they have received, it cannot be 
forgiven them, neither in this world nor in the world to come. For if He reckoned them so condemned, that 
there was no hope left for them, He would not judge that they ought still to be admonished, as He did by 
adding the statement, “Either make the tree good, and his fruit good; or else make the tree corrupt, and 
his fruit corrupt.” 


76. Let it be understood, therefore, that we are to love our enemies, and to do good to those who hate us, 
and to pray for those who persecute us, in such a way, that it is at the same time understood that there 
are certain sins of brethren for which we are not commanded to pray; lest, through unskilfulness on our 
part, divine Scripture should seem to contradict itself (a thing which cannot happen). But whether, as we 
are not to pray for certain parties, so we are also to pray against some, has not yet become sufficiently 
evident. For it is said in general, “Bless, and curse not;” and again, “Recompense to no man evil for evil.” 
Moreover, while you do not pray for one, you do not therefore pray against him: for you may see that his 
punishment is certain, and his salvation altogether hopeless; and you do not pray for him, not because you 
hate him, but because you feel you can profit him nothing, and you do not wish your prayer to be rejected 
by the most righteous Judge. But what are we to think respecting those parties against whom we have it 
revealed that prayers were offered by the saints, not that they might be turned from their error (for in this 
way prayer is offered rather for them), but that final condemnation might come upon them: not as it was 
offered against the betrayer of our Lord by the prophet; for that, as has been said, was a prediction of 
things to come, not a wish for punishment: nor as it was offered by the apostle against Alexander; for 
respecting that also enough has been already said: but as we read in the Apocalypse of John of the 
martyrs praying that they may be avenged; while the well-known first martyr prayed that those who 
stoned him should be pardoned. 


77. But we need not be moved by this circumstance. For who would venture to affirm, in regard to those 
white-robed saints, when they pleaded that they should be avenged, whether they pleaded against the 
men themselves or against the dominion of sin? For of itself it is a genuine avenging of the martyrs, and 
one full of righteousness and mercy, that the dominion of sin should be overthrown, under which dominion 
they were subjected to so great sufferings. And for its overthrow the apostle strives, saying, “Let not sin 
therefore reign in your mortal body.” But the dominion of sin is destroyed and overthrown, partly by the 
amendment of men, so that the flesh is brought under subjection to the spirit; partly by the condemnation 
of those who persevere in sin, so that they are righteously disposed of in such a way that they cannot be 
troublesome to the righteous who reign with Christ. Look at the Apostle Paul; does it not seem to you that 
he avenges the martyr Stephen in his own person, when he says: “So fight I, not as one that beateth the 
air: but I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection”? For he was certainly laying prostrate, and 
weakening, and bringing into subjection, and regulating that principle in himself whence he had 
persecuted Stephen and the other Christians. Who then can demonstrate that the holy martyrs were not 
asking from the Lord such an avenging of themselves, when at the same time, in order to their being 
avenged, they might lawfully wish for the end of this world, in which they had endured such martyrdoms? 
And they who pray for this, on the one hand pray for their enemies who are curable, and on the other 
hand do not pray against those who have chosen to be incurable: because God also, in punishing them, is 
not a malevolent Torturer, but a most righteous Disposer. Without any hesitation, therefore, let us love our 
enemies, let us do good to those that hate us, and let us pray for those who persecute us. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


78. Then, as to the statement which follows, “that ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven,” it is to be understood according to that rule in virtue of which John also says, “He gave them 
power to become the sons of God.” For one is a Son by nature, who knows nothing at all of sin; but we, by 
receiving power, are made sons, in as far as we perform those things which are commanded us by Him. 
And hence the apostolic teaching gives the name of adoption to that by which we are called to an eternal 
inheritance, that we may be joint-heirs with Christ. We are therefore made sons by a spiritual 
regeneration, and we are adopted into the kingdom of God, not as aliens, but as being made and created 
by Him: so that it is one benefit, His having brought us into being through His omnipotence, when before 
we were nothing; another, His having adopted us, so that, as being sons, we might enjoy along with Him 
eternal life for our participation. Therefore He does not say, Do those things, because ye are sons; but, Do 
those things, that ye may be sons. 


79. But when He calls us to this by the Only-begotten Himself, He calls us to His own likeness. For He, as 


is said in what follows, “maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust.” Whether you are to understand His sun as being not that which is visible to the fleshly 
eyes, but that wisdom of which it is said, “She is the brightness of the everlasting light;” of which it is also 
said, “The Sun of righteousness has arisen upon me;” and again, “But unto you that fear the name of the 
Lord shall the Sun of righteousness arise:” so that you would also understand the rain as being the 
watering with the doctrine of truth, because Christ hath appeared to the good and the evil, and is 
preached to the good and the evil. Or whether you choose rather to understand that sun which is set forth 
before the bodily eyes not only of men, but also of cattle; and that rain by which the fruits are brought 
forth, which have been given for the refreshment of the body, which I think is the more probable 
interpretation: so that that spiritual sun does not rise except on the good and holy; for it is this very thing 
which the wicked bewail in that book which is called the Wisdom of Solomon, “And the sun rose not upon 
us:” and that spiritual rain does not water any except the good; for the wicked were meant by the 
vineyard of which it is said, “I will also command my clouds that they rain no rain upon it.” But whether 
you understand the one or the other, it takes place by the great goodness of God, which we are 
commanded to imitate, if we wish to be the children of God. For who is there so ungrateful as not to feel 
how great the comfort, so far as this life is concerned, which that visible light and the material rain bring? 
And this comfort we see bestowed in this life alike upon the righteous and upon sinners in common. But 
He does not say, “who maketh the sun to rise on the evil and on the good;” but He has added the word 
“His,” i.e. which He Himself made and established, and for the making of which He took nothing from any 
one, as it is written in Genesis respecting all the luminaries; and He can properly say that all the things 
which He has created out of nothing are His own: so that we are hence admonished with how great 
liberality we ought, according to His precept, to give to our enemies those things which we have not 
created, but have received from His gifts. 


80. But who can either be prepared to bear injuries from the weak, in as far as it is profitable for their 
salvation; and to choose rather to suffer more injustice from another than to repay what he has suffered; 
to give to every one that asketh anything from him, either what he asks, if it is in his possession, and if it 
can rightly be given, or good advice, or to manifest a benevolent disposition, and not to turn away from 
him who desires to borrow; to love his enemies, to do good to those who hate him, to pray for those who 
persecute him;—who, I say, does these things, but the man who is fully and perfectly merciful? And with 
that counsel misery is avoided, by the assistance of Him who says, “I desire mercy, and not sacrifice.” 
“Blessed,” therefore, “are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.” But now I think it will be more 
convenient, that at this point the reader, fatigued with so long a volume, should breathe a little, and 
recruit himself for considering what remains in another book. 


Book II 


On the latter part of our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, contained in the sixth and seventh 
chapters of Matthew 


CHAPTER I 


1. The subject of mercy, with the treatment of which the first book came to a close, is followed by that of 
the cleansing of the heart, with which the present one begins. The cleansing of the heart, then, is as it 
were the cleansing of the eye by which God is seen; and in keeping that single, there ought to be as great 
care as the dignity of the object demands, which can be beheld by such an eye. But even when this eye is 
in great part cleansed, it is difficult to prevent certain defilements from creeping insensibly over it, from 
those things which are wont to accompany even our good actions,—as, for instance, the praise of men. If, 
indeed, not to live uprightly is hurtful; yet to live uprightly, and not to wish to be praised, what else is this 
than to be an enemy to the affairs of men, which are certainly so much the more miserable, the less an 
upright life on the part of men gives pleasure? If, therefore, those among whom you live shall not praise 
you when living uprightly, they are in error: but if they shall praise you, you are in danger; unless you 
have a heart so single and pure, that in those things in which you act uprightly you do not so act because 
of the praises of men; and that you rather congratulate those who praise what is right, as having pleasure 
in what is good, than yourself; because you would live uprightly even if no one were to praise you: and 
that you understand this very praise of you to be useful to those who praise you, only when it is not 
yourself whom they honour in your good life, but God, whose most holy temple every man is who lives 
well; so that what David says finds its fulfilment, “In the Lord shall my soul be praised; the humble shall 
hear thereof, and be glad.” It belongs therefore to the pure eye not to look at the praises of men in acting 
rightly, nor to have reference to these while you are acting rightly, i.e. to do anything rightly with the very 
design of pleasing men. For thus you will be disposed also to counterfeit what is good, if nothing is kept in 
view except the praise of man; who, inasmuch as he cannot see the heart, may also praise things that are 
false. And they who do this, i.e. who counterfeit goodness, are of a double heart. No one therefore has a 
single, i.e. a pure heart, except the man who rises above the praises of men; and when he lives well, looks 
at Him only, and strives to please Him who is the only Searcher of the conscience. And whatever proceeds 
from the purity of that conscience is so much the more praiseworthy, the less it desires the praises of men. 


2. “Take heed, therefore,” says He, “that ye do not your righteousness before men, to be seen of them:” 
i.e., take heed that ye do not live righteously with this intent, and that ye do not place your happiness in 
this, that men may see you. “Otherwise ye have no reward of your Father who is in heaven:” not if ye 
should be seen by men; but if ye should live righteously with the intent of being seen by men. For, [were it 
the former], what would become of the statement made in the beginning of this sermon, “Ye are the light 
of the world. A city that is set on an hill cannot be hid. Neither do men light a candle, and put it under a 
bushel, but on a candlestick; and it giveth light unto all that are in the house. Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your good works”? But He did not set up this as the end; for He has added, 
“and glorify your Father who is in heaven.” But here, because he is finding fault with this, if the end of our 
right actions is there, i.e. if we act rightly with this design, only of being seen of men; after He has said, 
“Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men,” He has added nothing. And hereby it is evident 
that He has said this, not to prevent us from acting rightly before men, but lest perchance we should act 
rightly before men for the purpose of being seen by them, i.e. should fix our eye on this, and make it the 
end of what we have set before us. 


3. For the apostle also says, “If I yet pleased men, I should not be the servant of Christ;” while he says in 
another place, “Please all men in all things, even as I also please all men in all things.” And they who do 
not understand this think it a contradiction; while the explanation is, that he has said he does not please 
men, because he was accustomed to act rightly, not with the express design of pleasing men, but of 
pleasing God, to the love of whom he wished to turn men’s hearts by that very thing in which he was 
pleasing men. Therefore he was both right in saying that he did not please men, because in that very thing 
he aimed at pleasing God: and right in authoritatively teaching that we ought to please men, not in order 
that this should be sought for as the reward of our good deeds; but because the man who would not offer 
himself for imitation to those whom he wished to be saved, could not please God; but no man possibly can 
imitate one who has not pleased him. As, therefore, that man would not speak absurdly who should say, In 
this work of seeking a ship, it is not a ship, but my native country, that I seek: so the apostle also might 
fitly say, In this work of pleasing men, it is not men, but God, that I please; because I do not aim at 
pleasing men, but have it as my object, that those whom I wish to be saved may imitate me. Just as he 
says of an offering that is made for the saints, “Not because I desire a gift, but I desire fruit;” i.e., In 
seeking your gift, I seek not it, but your fruit. For by this proof it could appear how far they had advanced 


Godward, when they offered that willingly which was sought from them not for the sake of his own joy 
over their gifts, but for the sake of the fellowship of love. 


4, Although when He also goes on to say, “Otherwise ye have no reward of your Father who is in heaven,” 
He points out nothing else but that we ought to be on our guard against seeking man’s praise as the 
reward of our deeds, i.e. against thinking we thereby attain to blessedness. 


CHAPTER II 


5. “Therefore, when thou doest thine alms,” says He, “do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the 
hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, that they may have glory of men.” Do not, says He, 
desire to become known in the same way as the hypocrites. Now it is manifest that hypocrites have not 
that in their heart also which they hold forth before the eyes of men. For hypocrites are pretenders, as it 
were setters forth of other characters, just as in the plays of the theatre. For he who acts the part of 
Agamemnon in tragedy, for example, or of any other person belonging to the history or legend which is 
acted, is not really the person himself, but personates him, and is called a hypocrite. In like manner, in the 
Church, or in any phase of human life, whoever wishes to seem what he is not is a hypocrite. For he 
pretends, but does not show himself, to be a righteous man; because he places the whole fruit [of his 
acting] in the praise of men, which even pretenders may receive, while they deceive those to whom they 
seem good, and are praised by them. But such do not receive a reward from God the Searcher of the 
heart, unless it be the punishment of their deceit: from men, however, says He, “They have received their 
reward;” and most righteously will it be said to them, Depart from me, ye workers of deceit; ye had my 
name, but ye did not my works. Hence they have received their reward, who do their alms for no other 
reason than that they may have glory of men; not if they have glory of men, but if they do them for the 
express purpose of having this glory, as has been discussed above. For the praise of men ought not to be 
sought by him who acts rightly, but ought to follow him who acts rightly, so that they may profit who can 
also imitate what they praise, not that he whom they praise may think that they are profiting him 
anything. 


6. “But when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” If you should 
understand unbelievers to be meant by the left hand, then it will seem to be no fault to wish to please 
believers; while nevertheless we are altogether prohibited from placing the fruit and end of our good deed 
in the praise of any men whatever. But as regards this point, that those who have been pleased with your 
good deeds should imitate you, we are to act before the eyes not only of believers, but also of unbelievers, 
so that by our good works, which are to be praised, they may honour God, and may come to salvation. But 
if you should be of opinion that the left hand means an enemy, so that your enemy is not to know when you 
do alms, why did the Lord Himself, when His enemies the Jews were standing round, mercifully heal men? 
why did the Apostle Peter, by healing the lame man whom he pitied at the gate Beautiful, bring also the 
wrath of the enemy upon himself, and upon the other disciples of Christ? Then, further, if it is necessary 
that the enemy should not know when we do our alms, how shall we do with the enemy himself so as to 
fulfil that precept, “If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, give him water to 
drink”? 


7. A third opinion is wont to be held by carnal people, so absurd and ridiculous, that I would not mention 
it had I not found that not a few are entangled in that error, who say that by the expression left hand a 
wife is meant; so that, inasmuch as in family affairs women are wont to be more tenacious of money, it is 
to be kept hid from them when their husbands compassionately spend anything upon the needy, for fear of 
domestic quarrels. As if, forsooth, men alone were Christians, and this precept were not addressed to 
women also! From what left hand, then, is a woman enjoined to conceal her deed of mercy? Is a husband 
also the left hand of his wife? A statement most absurd. Or if any one thinks that they are left hands to 
each other; if any part of the family property be expended by the one party in such a way as to be contrary 
to the will of the other party, such a marriage will not be a Christian one; but whichever of them should 
choose to do alms according to the command of God, whomsoever he should find opposed, would 
inevitably be an enemy to the command of God, and therefore reckoned among unbelievers,—the 
command with respect to such parties being, that a believing husband should win his wife, and a believing 
wife her husband, by their good conversation and conduct; and therefore they ought not to conceal their 
good works from each other, by which they are to be mutually attracted, so that the one may be able to 
attract the other to communion in the Christian faith. Nor are thefts to be perpetrated in order that God 
may be rendered propitious. But if anything is to be concealed as long as the infirmity of the other party is 
unable to bear with equanimity what nevertheless is not done unjustly and unlawfully; yet, that the left 
hand is not meant in such a sense on the present occasion, readily appears from a consideration of the 
whole section, whereby it will at the same time be discovered what He calls the left hand. 


8. “Take heed,” says He, “that ye do not your righteousness before men, to be seen of them; otherwise ye 
have no reward of your Father which is in heaven.” Here He has mentioned righteousness generally, then 
He follows it up in detail. For a deed which is done in the way of alms is a certain part of righteousness, 
and therefore He connects the two by saying, “Therefore, when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a 
trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, that they may have glory 
of men.” In this there is a reference to what He says before, “Take heed that ye do not your righteousness 


before men, to be seen of them.” But what follows, “Verily I say unto you, They have received their 
reward,” refers to that other statement which He has made above, “Otherwise ye have no reward of your 
Father which is in heaven.” Then follows, “But when thou doest alms.” When He says, “But thou,” what 
else does He mean but, Not in the same manner as they? What, then, does He bid me do? “But when thou 
doest alms,” says He, “let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” Hence those other parties so 
act, that their left hand knoweth what their right hand doeth. What, therefore, is blamed in them, this 
thou art forbidden to do. But this is what is blamed in them, that they act in such a way as to seek the 
praises of men. And therefore the left hand seems to have no more suitable meaning than just this delight 
in praise. But the right hand means the intention of fulfilling the divine commands. When, therefore, with 
the consciousness of him who does alms is mixed up the desire of man’s praise, the left hand becomes 
conscious of the work of the right hand: “Let not, therefore, thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth;” i.e. Let there not be mixed up in thy consciousness the desire of man’s praise, when in doing alms 
thou art striving to fulfil a divine command. 


9. “That thine alms may be in secret.” What else is meant by “in secret,” but just in a good conscience, 
which cannot be shown to human eyes, nor revealed by words? since, indeed, the mass of men tell many 
lies. And therefore, if the right hand acts inwardly in secret, all outward things, which are visible and 
temporal, belong to the left hand. Let thine alms, therefore, be in thine own consciousness, where many 
do alms by their good intention, even if they have no money or anything else which is to be bestowed on 
one who is needy. But many give alms outwardly, and not inwardly, who either from ambition, or for the 
sake of some temporal object, wish to appear merciful, in whom the left hand only is to be reckoned as 
working. Others again hold, as it were, a middle place between the two; so that, with a design which is 
directed Godward, they do their alms, and yet there insinuates itself into this excellent wish also some 
desire after praise, or after a perishable and temporal object of some sort or other. But our Lord much 
more strongly prohibits the left hand alone being at work in us, when He even forbids its being mixed up 
with the works of the right hand: that is to say, that we are not only to beware of doing alms from the 
desire of temporal objects alone; but that in this work we are not even to have regard to God in such a 
way as that there should be mingled up or united therewith the grasping after outward advantages. For 
the question under discussion is the cleansing of the heart, which, unless it be single, will not be clean. 
But how will it be single, if it serves two masters, and does not purge its vision by the striving after 
eternal things alone, but clouds it by the love of mortal and perishable things as well? “Let thine alms,” 
therefore, “be in secret; and thy Father, who seeth in secret, shall reward thee.” Altogether most 
righteously and most truly. For if you expect a reward from Him who is the only Searcher of the 
conscience, let conscience itself suffice thee for meriting a reward. Many Latin copies have it thus, “And 
thy Father who seeth in secret shall reward thee openly;” but because we have not found the word 
“openly” in the Greek copies, which are earlier, we have not thought that anything was to be said about it. 


CHAPTER III 


10. “And when ye pray,” says He, “ye shall not be as the hypocrites are; for they love to pray standing in 
the synagogues and in the corners of the streets, that they may be seen of men.” And here also it is not 
the being seen of men that is wrong, but doing these things for the purpose of being seen of men; and it is 
superfluous to make the same remark so often, since there is just one rule to be kept, from which we learn 
that what we should dread and avoid is not that men know these things, but that they be done with this 
intent, that the fruit of pleasing men should be sought after in them. Our Lord Himself, too, preserves the 
same words, when He adds similarly, “Verily I say unto you, They have received their reward;” hereby 
showing that He forbids this,—the striving after that reward in which fools delight when they are praised 
by men. 


11. “But when ye pray,” says He, “enter into your bed-chambers.” What are those bed-chambers but just 
our hearts themselves, as is meant also in the Psalm, when it is said, “What ye say in your hearts, have 
remorse for even in your beds”? “And when ye have shut the doors,” says He, “pray to your Father who is 
in secret.” It is a small matter to enter into our bed-chambers if the door stand open to the unmannerly, 
through which the things that are outside profanely rush in and assail our inner man. Now we have said 
that outside are all temporal and visible things, which make their way through the door, i.e. through the 
fleshly sense into our thoughts, and clamorously interrupt those who are praying by a crowd of vain 
phantoms. Hence the door is to be shut, i.e. the fleshly sense is to be resisted, so that spiritual prayer may 
be directed to the Father, which is done in the inmost heart, where prayer is offered to the Father which is 
in secret. “And your Father,” says He, “who seeth in secret, shall reward you.” And this had to be wound 
up with a closing statement of such a kind; for here at the present stage the admonition is not that we 
should pray, but as to how we should pray. Nor is what goes before an admonition that we should give 
alms, but as to the spirit in which we should do so, inasmuch as He is giving instructions with regard to 
the cleansing of the heart, which nothing cleanses but the undivided and single-minded striving after 
eternal life from the pure love of wisdom alone. 


12. “But when ye pray,” says He, “do not speak much, as the heathen do; for they think that they shall be 
heard for their much speaking.” As it is characteristic of the hypocrites to exhibit themselves to be gazed 
at when praying, and their fruit is to please men, so it is characteristic of the heathen, i.e. of the Gentiles, 
to think they are heard for their much speaking. And in reality, every kind of much speaking comes from 


the Gentiles, who make it their endeavour to exercise the tongue rather than to cleanse the heart. And 
this kind of useless exertion they endeavour to transfer even to the influencing of God by prayer, 
supposing that the Judge, just like man, is brought over by words to a certain way of thinking. “Be not ye, 
therefore, like unto them,” says the only true Master. “For your Father knoweth what things are necessary 
for you, before ye ask Him.” For if many words are made use of with the intent that one who is ignorant 
may be instructed and taught, what need is there of them for Him who knows all things, to whom all 
things which exist, by the very fact of their existence, speak, and show themselves as having been brought 
into existence; and those things which are future do not remain concealed from His knowledge and 
wisdom, in which both those things which are past, and those things which will yet come to pass, are all 
present and cannot pass away? 


13. But since, however few they may be, yet there are words which He Himself also is about to speak, by 
which He would teach us to pray; it may be asked why even these few words are necessary for Him who 
knows all things before they take place, and is acquainted, as has been said, with what is necessary for us 
before we ask Him? Here, in the first place, the answer is, that we ought to urge our case with God, in 
order to obtain what we wish, not by words, but by the ideas which we cherish in our mind, and by the 
direction of our thought, with pure love and sincere desire; but that our Lord has taught us the very ideas 
in words, that by committing them to memory we may recollect those ideas at the time we pray. 


14. But again, it may be asked (whether we are to pray in ideas or in words) what need there is for prayer 
itself, if God already knows what is necessary for us; unless it be that the very effort involved in prayer 
calms and purifies our heart, and makes it more capacious for receiving the divine gifts, which are poured 
into us spiritually. For it is not on account of the urgency of our prayers that God hears us, who is always 
ready to give us His light, not of a material kind, but that which is intellectual and spiritual: but we are 
not always ready to receive, since we are inclined towards other things, and are involved in darkness 
through our desire for temporal things. Hence there is brought about in prayer a turning of the heart to 
Him, who is ever ready to give, if we will but take what He has given; and in the very act of turning there 
is effected a purging of the inner eye, inasmuch as those things of a temporal kind which were desired are 
excluded, so that the vision of the pure heart may be able to bear the pure light, divinely shining, without 
any setting or change: and not only to bear it, but also to remain in it; not merely without annoyance, but 
also with ineffable joy, in which a life truly and sincerely blessed is perfected. 


CHAPTER IV 


15. But now we have to consider what things we are taught to pray for by Him through whom we both 
learn what we are to pray for, and obtain what we pray for. “After this manner, therefore, pray ye,” says 
He: “Our Father who art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth, 
as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 
And bring us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” Seeing that in all prayer we have to conciliate 
the goodwill of him to whom we pray, then to say what we pray for; goodwill is usually conciliated by our 
offering praise to him to whom the prayer is directed, and this is usually put in the beginning of the 
prayer: and in this particular our Lord has bidden us say nothing else but “Our Father who art in heaven.” 
For many things are said in praise of God, which, being scattered variously and widely over all the Holy 
Scriptures, every one will be able to consider when he reads them: yet nowhere is there found a precept 
for the people of Israel, that they should say “Our Father,” or that they should pray to God as a Father; but 
as Lord He was made known to them, as being yet servants, i.e. still living according to the flesh. I say 
this, however, inasmuch as they received the commands of the law, which they were ordered to observe: 
for the prophets often show that this same Lord of ours might have been their Father also, if they had not 
strayed from His commandments: as, for instance, we have that statement, “I have nourished and brought 
up children, and they have rebelled against me;” and that other, “I have said, Ye are gods; and all of you 
are children of the Most High;” and this again, “If then I be a Father, where is mine honour? and if I bea 
Master, where is my fear?” and very many other statements, where the Jews are accused of showing by 
their sin that they did not wish to become sons: those things being left out of account which are said in 
prophecy of a future Christian people, that they would have God as a Father, according to that gospel 
statement, “To them gave He power to become the sons of God.” The Apostle Paul, again, says, “The heir, 
as long as he is a child, differeth nothing from a servant;” and mentions that we have received the Spirit 
of adoption, “whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” 


16. And since the fact that we are called to an eternal inheritance, that we might be fellow-heirs with 
Christ and attain to the adoption of sons, is not of our deserts, but of God’s grace; we put this very same 
grace in the beginning of our prayer, when we say “Our Father.” And by that appellation both love is 
stirred up—for what ought to be dearer to sons than a father?—and a suppliant disposition, when men say 
to God, “Our Father:” and a certain presumption of obtaining what we are about to ask; since, before we 
ask anything, we have received so great a gift as to be allowed to call God “Our Father.” For what would 
He not now give to sons when they ask, when He has already granted this very thing, namely, that they 
might be sons? Lastly, how great solicitude takes hold of the mind, that he who says “Our Father,” should 
not prove unworthy of so great a Father! For if any plebeian should be permitted by the party himself to 
call a senator of more advanced age father; without doubt he would tremble, and would not readily 
venture to do it, reflecting on the humbleness of his origin, and the scantiness of his resources, and the 


worthlessness of his plebeian person: how much more, therefore, ought we to tremble to call God Father, 
if there is so great a stain and so much baseness in our character, that God might much more justly drive 
forth these from contact with Himself, than that senator might the poverty of any beggar whatever! Since, 
indeed, he (the senator) despises that in the beggar to which even he himself may be reduced by the 
vicissitude of human affairs: but God never falls into baseness of character. And thanks be to the mercy of 
Him who requires this of us, that He should be our Father,—a relationship which can be brought about by 
no expenditure of ours, but solely by God’s goodwill. Here also there is an admonition to the rich and to 
those of noble birth, so far as this world is concerned, that when they have become Christians they should 
not comport themselves proudly towards the poor and the low of birth; since together with them they call 
God “Our Father,”—an expression which they cannot truly and piously use, unless they recognise that they 
themselves are brethren. 


CHAPTER V 


17. Let the new people, therefore, who are called to an eternal inheritance, use the word of the New 
Testament, and say, “Our Father who art in heaven,” i.e. in the holy and the just. For God is not contained 
in space. For the heavens are indeed the higher material bodies of the world, but yet material, and 
therefore cannot exist except in some definite place; but if God’s place is believed to be in the heavens, as 
meaning the higher parts of the world, the birds are of greater value than we, for their life is nearer to 
God. But it is not written, The Lord is nigh unto tall men, or unto those who dwell on mountains; but it is 
written, “The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart,” which refers rather to humility. But as a 
sinner is called earth, when it is said to him, “Earth thou art, and unto earth shalt thou return;” so, on the 
other hand, a righteous man may be called heaven. For it is said to the righteous, “For the temple of God 
is holy, which temple ye are.” And therefore, if God dwells in His temple, and the saints are His temple, 
the expression “which art in heaven” is rightly used in the sense, which art in the saints. And most 
suitable is such a similitude, so that spiritually there may be seen to be as great a difference between the 
righteous and sinners, as there is materially between heaven and earth. 


18. And for the purpose of showing this, when we stand at prayer, we turn to the east, whence the heaven 
rises: not as if God also were dwelling there, in the sense that He who is everywhere present, not as 
occupying space, but by the power of His majesty, had forsaken the other parts of the world; but in order 
that the mind may be admonished to turn to a more excellent nature, i.e. to God, when its own body, 
which is earthly, is turned to a more excellent body, i.e. to a heavenly one. It is also suitable for the 
different stages of religion, and expedient in the highest degree, that in the minds of all, both small and 
great, there should be cherished worthy conceptions of God. And therefore, as regards those who as yet 
are taken up with the beauties that are seen, and cannot think of anything incorporeal, inasmuch as they 
must necessarily prefer heaven to earth, their opinion is more tolerable, if they believe God, whom as yet 
they think of after a corporeal fashion, to be in heaven rather than upon earth: so that when at any future 
time they have learned that the dignity of the soul exceeds even a celestial body, they may seek Him in the 
soul rather than in a celestial body even; and when they have learned how great a distance there is 
between the souls of sinners and of the righteous, just as they did not venture, when as yet they were wise 
only after a carnal fashion, to place Him on earth, but in heaven, so afterwards with better faith or 
intelligence they may seek Him again in the souls of the righteous rather than in those of sinners. Hence, 
when it is said, “Our Father which art in heaven,” it is rightly understood to mean in the hearts of the 
righteous, as it were in His holy temple. And at the same time, in such a way that he who prays wishes 
Him whom he invokes to dwell in himself also; and when he strives after this, practises righteousness,—a 
kind of service by which God is attracted to dwell in the soul. 


19. Let us see now what things are to be prayed for. For it has been stated who it is that is prayed to, and 
where He dwells. First of all, then, of those things which are prayed for comes this petition, “Hallowed be 
Thy name.” And this is prayed for, not as if the name of God were not holy already, but that it may be held 
holy by men; i.e., that God may so become known to them, that they shall reckon nothing more holy, and 
which they are more afraid of offending. For, because it is said, “In Judah is God known; His name is great 
in Israel,” we are not to understand the statement in this way, as if God were less in one place, greater in 
another; but there His name is great, where He is named according to the greatness of His majesty. And 
so there His name is said to be holy, where He is named with veneration and the fear of offending Him. 
And this is what is now going on, while the gospel, by becoming known everywhere throughout the 
different nations, commends the name of the one God by means of the administration of His Son. 


CHAPTER VI 


20. In the next place there follows, “Thy kingdom come.” Just as the Lord Himself teaches in the Gospel 
that the day of judgment will take place at the very time when the gospel shall have been preached among 
all nations: a thing which belongs to the hallowing of God’s name. For here also the expression “Thy 
kingdom come” is not used in such a way as if God were not now reigning. But some one perhaps might 
say the expression “come” meant upon earth; as if, indeed, He were not even now really reigning upon 
earth, and had not always reigned upon it from the foundation of the world. “Come,” therefore, is to be 
understood in the sense of “manifested to men.” For in the same way also as a light which is present is 


absent to the blind, and to those who shut their eyes; so the kingdom of God, though it never departs from 
the earth, is yet absent to those who are ignorant of it. But no one will be allowed to be ignorant of the 
kingdom of God, when His Only-begotten shall come from heaven, not only in a way to be apprehended by 
the understanding, but also visibly in the person of the Divine Man, in order to judge the quick and the 
dead. And after that judgment, i.e. when the process of distinguishing and separating the righteous from 
the unrighteous has taken place, God will so dwell in the righteous, that there will be no need for any one 
being taught by man, but all will be, as it is written, “taught of God.” Then will the blessed life in all its 
parts be perfected in the saints unto eternity, just as now the most holy and blessed heavenly angels are 
wise and blessed, from the fact that God alone is their light; because the Lord hath promised this also to 
His own: “In the resurrection,” says He, “they will be as the angels in heaven.” 


21. And therefore, after that petition where we say, “Thy kingdom come,” there follows, “Thy will be done, 
as in heaven so in earth:” i.e., just as Thy will is in the angels who are in heaven, so that they wholly 
cleave to Thee, and thoroughly enjoy Thee, no error beclouding their wisdom, no misery hindering their 
blessedness; so let it be done in Thy saints who are on earth, and made from the earth, so far as the body 
is concerned, and who, although it is into a heavenly habitation and exchange, are yet to be taken from 
the earth. To this there is a reference also in that doxology of the angels, “Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace to men of goodwill:” so that when our goodwill has gone before, which follows Him that 
calleth, the will of God is perfected in us, as it is in the heavenly angels; so that no antagonism stands in 
the way of our blessedness: and this is peace. “Thy will be done” is also rightly understood in the sense of, 
Let obedience be rendered to Thy precepts: “as in heaven so on earth,” i.e. as by the angels so by men. 
For, that the will of God is done when His precepts are obeyed, the Lord Himself says, when He affirms, 
“My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me;” and often, “I came, not to do mine own will, but the will of 
Him that sent me;” and when He says, “Behold my mother and my brethren! For whosoever shall do the 
will of God, the same is my brother, and sister, and mother.” And therefore, in those at least who do the 
will of God, the will of God is accomplished; not because they cause God to will, but because they do what 
He wills, i.e. they do according to His will. 


22. There is also that other interpretation, “Thy will be done as in heaven so on earth,”—as in the holy and 
just, so also in sinners. And this, besides, may be understood in two ways: either that we should pray even 
for our enemies (for what else are they to be reckoned, in spite of whose will the Christian and Catholic 
name still spreads?), so that it is said, “Thy will be done as in heaven so on earth,”—as if the meaning 
were, As the righteous do Thy will, in like manner let sinners also do it, so that they may be converted 
unto Thee; or in this sense, “Let Thy will be done as in heaven so on earth,” so that every one may get his 
own; which will take place at the last judgment, the righteous being requited with a reward, sinners with 
condemnation—when the sheep shall be separated from the goats. 


23. That other interpretation also is not absurd, nay, it is thoroughly accordant with both our faith and 
hope, that we are to take heaven and earth in the sense of spirit and flesh. And since the apostle says, 
“With the mind I myself serve the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin,” we see that the will of God 
is done in the mind, i.e. in the spirit. But when death shall have been swallowed up in victory, and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, which will happen at the resurrection of the flesh, and at that 
change which is promised to the righteous, according to the prediction of the same apostle, let the will of 
God be done on earth, as it is in heaven; i.e., in such a way that, in like manner as the spirit does not 
resist God, but follows and does His will, so the body also may not resist the spirit or soul, which at 
present is harassed by the weakness of the body, and is prone to fleshly habit: and this will be an element 
of the perfect peace in the life eternal, that not only will the will be present with us, but also the 
performance of that which is good. “For to will,” says he, “is present with me; but how to perform that 
which is good I find not:” for not yet in earth as in heaven, i.e. not yet in the flesh as in the spirit, is the 
will of God done. For even in our misery the will of God is done, when we suffer those things through the 
flesh which are due to us in virtue of our mortality, which our nature has deserved because of its sin. But 
we are to pray for this, that the will of God may be done as in heaven so in earth; that in like manner as 
with the heart we delight in the law after the inward man, so also, when the change in our body has taken 
place, no part of us may, on account of earthly griefs or pleasures, stand opposed to this our delight. 


24. Nor is that view inconsistent with truth, that we are to understand the words, “Thy will be done as in 
heaven so in earth,” as in our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, so also in the Church: as if one were to say, As in 
the man who fulfilled the will of the Father, so also in the woman who is betrothed to him. For heaven and 
earth are suitably understood as if they were man and wife; since the earth is fruitful from the heaven 
fertilizing it. 


CHAPTER VII 


25. The fourth petition is, “Give us this day our daily bread.” Daily bread is put either for all those things 
which meet the wants of this life, in reference to which He says in His teaching, “Take no thought for the 
morrow:” so that on this account there is added, “Give us this day:” or, it is put for the sacrament of the 
body of Christ, which we daily receive: or, for the spiritual food, of which the same Lord says, “Labour for 
the meat which perisheth not;” and again, “I am the bread of life, which came down from heaven.” But 
which of these three views is the more probable, is a question for consideration. For perhaps some one 


may wonder why we should pray that we may obtain the things which are necessary for this life,—such, 
for instance, as food and clothing,—when the Lord Himself says, “Be not anxious what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall put on.” Can any one not be anxious for a thing which he prays that he may obtain; when 
prayer is to be offered with so great earnestness of mind, that to this refers all that has been said about 
shutting our closets, and also the command, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto you”? Certainly He does not say, Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and then seek those other things; but “all these things,” says He, “shall be added unto you,” that is 
to say, even though ye are not seeking them. But I know not whether it can be found out, how one is 
rightly said not to seek what he most earnestly pleads with God that he may receive. 


26. But with respect to the sacrament of the Lord’s body (in order that they may not start a question, who, 
the most of them being in Eastern parts, do not partake of the Lord’s supper daily, while this bread is 
called daily bread: in order, therefore, that they may be silent, and not defend their way of thinking about 
this matter even by the very authority of the Church, because they do such things without scandal, and 
are not prevented from doing them by those who preside over their churches, and when they do not obey 
are not condemned; whence it is proved that this is not understood as daily bread in these parts: for, if 
this were the case, they would be charged with the commission of a great sin, who do not on that account 
receive it daily; but, as has been said, not to argue at all to any extent from the case of such parties), this 
consideration at least ought to occur to those who reflect, that we have received a rule for prayer from the 
Lord, which we ought not to transgress, either by adding or omitting anything. And since this is the case, 
who is there who would venture to say that we ought only once to use the Lord’s Prayer, or at least that, 
even if we have used it a second or a third time before the hour at which we partake of the Lord’s body, 
afterwards we are assuredly not so to pray during the remaining hours of the day? For we shall no longer 
be able to say, “Give us this day,” respecting what we have already received; or every one will be able to 
compel us to celebrate that sacrament at the very last hour of the day. 


27. It remains, therefore, that we should understand the daily bread as spiritual, that is to say, divine 
precepts, which we ought daily to meditate and to labour after. For just with respect to these the Lord 
says, “Labour for the meat which perisheth not.” That food, moreover, is called daily food at present, so 
long as this temporal life is measured off by means of days that depart and return. And, in truth, so long 
as the desire of the soul is directed by turns, now to what is higher, now to what is lower, i.e. now to 
spiritual things, now to carnal, as is the case with him who at one time is nourished with food, at another 
time suffers hunger; bread is daily necessary, in order that the hungry man may be recruited, and he who 
is falling down may be raised up. As, therefore, our body in this life, that is to say, before that great 
change, is recruited with food, because it feels loss; so may the soul also, since by means of temporal 
desires it sustains as it were a loss in its striving after God, be reinvigorated by the food of the precepts. 
Moreover, it is said, “Give us this day,” as long as it is called to-day, i.e. in this temporal life. For we shall 
be so abundantly provided with spiritual food after this life unto eternity, that it will not then be called 
daily bread; because there the flight of time, which causes days to succeed days, whence it may be called 
to-day, will not exist. But as it is said, “To-day, if ye will hear His voice,” which the apostle interprets in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, As long as it is called to-day; so here also the expression is to be understood, 
“Give us this day.” But if any one wishes to understand the sentence before us also of food necessary for 
the body, or of the sacrament of the Lord’s body, we must take all three meanings conjointly; that is to say, 
that we are to ask for all at once as daily bread, both the bread necessary for the body, and the visible 
hallowed bread, and the invisible bread of the word of God. 


CHAPTER VIII 


28. The fifth petition follows: “And forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors.” It is manifest that 
by debts are meant sins, either from that statement which the Lord Himself makes, “Thou shalt by no 
means come out thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing;” or from the fact that He called those 
men debtors who were reported to Him as having been killed, either those on whom the tower fell, or 
those whose blood Herod had mingled with the sacrifice. For He said that men supposed it was because 
they were debtors above measure, i.e. sinners, and added “I tell you, Nay: but, except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise die.” Here, therefore, it is not a money claim that one is pressed to remit, but whatever sins 
another may have committed against him. For we are enjoined to remit a money claim by that precept 
rather which has been given above, “If any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloak also;” nor is it necessary to remit a debt to every money debtor; but only to him who is 
unwilling to pay, to such an extent that he wishes even to go to law. “Now the servant of the Lord,” as says 
the apostle, “must not go to law.” And therefore to him who shall be unwilling, either spontaneously or 
when requested, to pay the money which he owes, it is to be remitted. For his unwillingness to pay will 
arise from one of two causes, either that he has it not, or that he is avaricious and covetous of the 
property of another; and both of these belong to a state of poverty: for the former is poverty of substance, 
the latter poverty of disposition. Whoever, therefore, remits a debt to such an one, remits it to one who is 
poor, and performs a Christian work; while that rule remains in force, that he should be prepared in mind 
to lose what is owing to him. For if he has used exertion in every way, quietly and gently, to have it 
restored to him, not so much aiming at a money profit, as that he may bring the man round to what is 
right, to whom without doubt it is hurtful to have the means of paying, and yet not to pay; not only will he 


not sin, but he will even do a very great service, in trying to prevent that other, who is wishing to make 
gain of another’s money, from making shipwreck of the faith; which is so much more serious a thing, that 
there is no comparison. And hence it is understood that in this fifth petition also, where we say, “Forgive 
us our debts,” the words are spoken not indeed in reference to money, but in reference to all ways in 
which any one sins against us, and by consequence in reference to money also. For the man who refuses 
to pay you the money which he owes, when he has the means of doing so, sins against you. And if you do 
not forgive this sin, you will not be able to say, “Forgive us, as we also forgive;” but if you pardon it, you 
see how he who is enjoined to offer such a prayer is admonished also with respect to forgiving a money 
debt. 


29. That may indeed be construed in this way, that when we say, “Forgive us our debts, as we also 
forgive,” then only are we convicted of having acted contrary to this rule, if we do not forgive them who 
ask pardon, because we also wish to be forgiven by our most gracious Father when we ask His pardon. 
But, on the other hand, by that precept whereby we are enjoined to pray for our enemies, it is not for 
those who ask pardon that we are enjoined to pray. For those who are already in such a state of mind are 
no longer enemies. By no possibility, however, could one truthfully say that he prays for one whom he has 
not pardoned. And therefore we must confess that all sins which are committed against us are to be 
forgiven, if we wish those to be forgiven by our Father which we commit against Him. For the subject of 
revenge has been sufficiently discussed already, as I think. 


CHAPTER IX 


30. The sixth petition is, “And bring us not into temptation.” Some manuscripts have the word “lead,” 
which is, I judge, equivalent in meaning: for both translations have arisen from the one Greek word which 
is used. But many parties in prayer express themselves thus, “Suffer us not to be led into temptation;” 
that is to say, explaining in what sense the word “lead” is used. For God does not Himself lead, but suffers 
that man to be led into temptation whom He has deprived of His assistance, in accordance with a most 
hidden arrangement, and with his deserts. Often, also, for manifest reasons, He judges him worthy of 
being so deprived, and allowed to be led into temptation. But it is one thing to be led into temptation, 
another to be tempted. For without temptation no one can be proved, whether to himself, as it is written, 
“He that hath not been tempted, what manner of things doth he know?” or to another, as the apostle says, 
“And your temptation in my flesh ye despised not:” for from this circumstance he learnt that they were 
stedfast, because they were not turned aside from charity by those tribulations which had happened to the 
apostle according to the flesh. For even before all temptations we are known to God, who knows all things 
before they happen. 


31. When, therefore, it is said, “The Lord your God tempteth (proveth) you, that He may know if ye love 
Him,” the words “that He may know” are employed for what is the real state of the case, that He may 
make you know: just as we speak of a joyful day, because it makes us joyful; of a sluggish frost, because it 
makes us sluggish; and of innumerable things of the same sort, which are found either in ordinary speech, 
or in the discourse of learned men, or in the Holy Scriptures. And the heretics who are opposed to the Old 
Testament, not understanding this, think that the brand of ignorance, as it were, is to be placed upon Him 
of whom it is said, “The Lord your God tempteth you:” as if in the Gospel it were not written of the Lord, 
“And this He said to tempt (prove) him, for He Himself knew what He would do.” For if He knew the heart 
of him whom He was tempting, what is it that He wished to see by tempting him? But in reality, that was 
done in order that he who was tempted might become known to himself, and that he might condemn his 
own despair, on the multitudes being filled with the Lord’s bread, while he had thought they had not 
enough to eat. 


32. Here, therefore, the prayer is not, that we should not be tempted, but that we should not be brought 
into temptation: as if, were it necessary that any one should be examined by fire, he should pray, not that 
he should not be touched by the fire, but that he should not be consumed. For “the furnace proveth the 
potter’s vessels, and the trial of tribulation righteous men.” Joseph therefore was tempted with the 
allurement of debauchery, but he was not brought into temptation. Susanna was tempted, but she was not 
led or brought into temptation; and many others of both sexes: but Job most of all, in regard to whose 
admirable stedfastness in the Lord his God, those heretical enemies of the Old Testament, when they wish 
to mock at it with sacrilegious mouth, brandish this above other weapons, that Satan begged that he 
should be tempted. For they put the question to unskilful men by no means able to understand such 
things, how Satan could speak with God: not understanding (for they cannot, inasmuch as they are 
blinded by superstition and controversy) that God does not occupy space by the mass of His corporeity; 
and thus exist in one place, and not in another, or at least have one part here, and another elsewhere: but 
that He is everywhere present in His majesty, not divided by parts, but everywhere complete. But if they 
take a fleshly view of what is said, “The heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool,”—to which 
passage our Lord also bears testimony, when He says, “Swear not at all: neither by heaven, for it is God’s 
throne; nor by the earth, for it is His footstool,”—-what wonder if the devil, being placed on earth, stood 
before the feet of God, and spoke something in His presence? For when will they be able to understand 
that there is no soul, however wicked, which can yet reason in any way, in whose conscience God does not 
speak? For who but God has written the law of nature in the hearts of men?—that law concerning which 
the apostle says: “For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the things contained in the 


law, these, having not the law, are a law unto themselves: which show the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing them witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else 
excusing one another, in the day when the Lord shall judge the secrets of men.” And therefore, as in the 
case of every rational soul, which thinks and reasons, even though blinded by passion, we attribute 
whatever in its reasoning is true, not to itself but to the very light of truth by which, however faintly, it is 
according to its capacity illuminated, so as to perceive some measure of truth by its reasoning; what 
wonder if the depraved spirit of the devil, perverted though it be by lust, should be represented as having 
heard from the voice of God Himself, i.e. from the voice of the very Truth, whatever true thought it has 
entertained about a righteous man whom it was proposing to tempt? But whatever is false is to be 
attributed to that lust from which he has received the name of devil. Although it is also the case that God 
has often spoken by means of a corporeal and visible creature whether to good or bad, as being Lord and 
Governor of all, and Disposer according to the merits of every deed: as, for instance, by means of angels, 
who appeared also under the aspect of men; and by means of the prophets, saying, Thus saith the Lord. 
What wonder then, if, though not in mere thought, at least by means of some creature fitted for such a 
work, God is said to have spoken with the devil? 


33. And let them not imagine it unworthy of His dignity, and as it were of His righteousness, that God 
spoke with him: inasmuch as He spoke with an angelic spirit, although one foolish and lustful, just as if He 
were speaking with a foolish and lustful human spirit. Or let such parties themselves tell us how He spoke 
with that rich man, whose most foolish covetousness He wished to censure, saying: “Thou fool, this night 
thy soul shall be required of thee: then whose shall those things be which thou hast provided?” Certainly 
the Lord Himself says so in the Gospel, to which those heretics, whether they will or no, bend their necks. 
But if they are puzzled by this circumstance, that Satan asks from God that a righteous man should be 
tempted; I do not explain how it happened, but I compel them to explain why it is said in the Gospel by the 
Lord Himself to the disciples, “Behold, Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat;” 
and He says to Peter, “But I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” And when they explain this to 
me, they explain to themselves at the same time that which they question me about. But if they should not 
be able to explain this, let them not dare with rashness to blame in any book what they read in the Gospel 
without offence. 


34. Temptations, therefore, take place by means of Satan not by his power, but by the Lord’s permission, 
either for the purpose of punishing men for their sins, or of proving and exercising them in accordance 
with the Lord’s compassion. And there is a very great difference in the nature of the temptations into 
which each one may fall. For Judas, who sold his Lord, did not fall into one of the same nature as Peter fell 
into, when, under the influence of terror, he denied his Lord. There are also temptations common to man, 
I believe, when every one, though well disposed, yet yielding to human frailty, falls into error in some 
plan, or is irritated against a brother, in the earnest endeavour to bring him round to what is right, yet a 
little more than Christian calmness demands: concerning which temptations the apostle says, “There hath 
no temptation taken you but such as is common to man;” while he says at the same time, “But God is 
faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; but will with the temptation also 
make a way to escape, that ye may be able to bear it.” And in that sentence he makes it sufficiently 
evident that we are not to pray that we may not be tempted, but that we may not be led into temptation. 
For we are led into temptation, if such temptations have happened to us as we are not able to bear. But 
when dangerous temptations, into which it is ruinous for us to be brought and led, arise either from 
prosperous or adverse temporal circumstances, no one is broken down by the irksomeness of adversity, 
who is not led captive by the delight of prosperity. 


35. The seventh and last petition is, “But deliver us from evil.” For we are to pray not only that we may 
not be led into the evil from which we are free, which is asked in the sixth place; but that we may also be 
delivered from that into which we have been already led. And when this has been done, nothing will 
remain terrible, nor will any temptation at all have to be feared. And yet in this life, so long as we carry 
about our present mortality, into which we were led by the persuasion of the serpent, it is not to be hoped 
that this can be the case; but yet we are to hope that at some future time it will take place: and this is the 
hope which is not seen, of which the apostle, when speaking, said, “But hope which is seen is not hope.” 
But yet the wisdom which is granted in this life also, is not to be despaired of by the faithful servants of 
God. And it is this, that we should with the most wary vigilance shun what we have understood, from the 
Lord’s revealing it, is to be shunned; and that we should with the most ardent love seek after what we 
have understood, from the Lord’s revealing it, is to be sought after. For thus, after the remaining burden 
of this mortality has been laid down in the act of dying, there shall be perfected in every part of man at 
the fit time, the blessedness which has been begun in this life, and which we have from time to time 
strained every nerve to lay hold of and secure. 


CHAPTER X 


36. But the distinction among these seven petitions is to be considered and commended. For inasmuch as 
our temporal life is being spent now, and that which is eternal hoped for, and inasmuch as eternal things 
are superior in point of dignity, albeit it is only when we have done with temporal things that we pass to 
the other; although the three first petitions begin to be answered in this life, which is being spent in the 
present world (for both the hallowing of God’s name begins to be carried on just with the coming of the 


lord of humility; and the coming of His kingdom, to which He will come in splendour, will be manifested, 
not after the end of the world, but in the end of the world; and the perfect doing of His will in earth as in 
heaven, whether you understand by heaven and earth the righteous and sinners, or spirit and flesh, or the 
Lord and the Church, or all these things together, will be brought to completion just with the perfecting of 
our blessedness, and therefore at the close of the world), yet all three will remain to eternity. For both the 
hallowing of God’s name will go on for ever, and there is no end of His kingdom, and eternal life is 
promised to our perfected blessedness. Hence those three things will remain consummated and 
thoroughly completed in that life which is promised us. 


37. But the other four things which we ask seem to me to belong to this temporal life. And the first of 
them is, “Give us this day our daily bread.” For whether by this same thing which is called daily bread be 
meant spiritual bread, or that which is visible in the sacrament or in this sustenance of ours, it belongs to 
the present time, which He has called “to-day,” not because spiritual food is not everlasting, but because 
that which is called daily food in the Scriptures is represented to the soul either by the sound of the 
expression or by temporal signs of any kind: things all of which will certainly no more have existence 
when all shall be taught of God, and thus shall no longer be making known to others by movement of their 
bodies, but drinking in each one for himself by the purity of his mind the ineffable light of truth itself. For 
perhaps for this reason also it is called bread, not drink, because bread is converted into aliment by 
breaking and masticating it, just as the Scriptures feed the soul by being opened up and made the subject 
of discourse; but drink, when prepared, passes as it is into the body: so that at present the truth is bread, 
when it is called daily bread; but then it will be drink, when there will be no need of the labour of 
discussing and discoursing, as it were of breaking and masticating, but merely of drinking unmingled and 
transparent truth. And sins are at present forgiven us, and at present we forgive them; which is the 
second petition of these four that remain: but then there will be no pardon of sins, because there will be 
no sins. And temptations molest this temporal life; but they will have no existence when these words shall 
be fully realized, “Thou shall hide them in the secret of Thy presence.” And the evil from which we wish to 
be delivered, and the deliverance from evil itself, belong certainly to this life, which as being mortal we 
have deserved at the hand of God’s justice, and from which we are delivered by His mercy. 


CHAPTER XI 


38. The sevenfold number of these petitions also seems to me to correspond to that sevenfold number out 
of which the whole sermon before us has had its rise. For if it is the fear of God through which the poor in 
spirit are blessed, inasmuch as theirs is the kingdom of heaven; let us ask that the name of God may be 
hallowed among men through that “fear which is clean, enduring for ever.” If it is piety through which the 
meek are blessed, inasmuch as they shall inherit the earth; let us ask that His kingdom may come, 
whether it be over ourselves, that we may become meek, and not resist Him, or whether it be from heaven 
to earth in the splendour of the Lord’s advent, in which we shall rejoice, and shall be praised, when He 
says, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” For “in the Lord,” says the prophet, “shall my soul be praised; the meek shall hear thereof, and be 
glad.” If it is knowledge through which those who mourn are blessed, inasmuch as they shall be 
comforted; let us pray that His will may be done as in heaven so in earth, because when the body, which is 
as it were the earth, shall agree in a final and complete peace with the soul, which is as it were heaven, 
we shall not mourn: for there is no other mourning belonging to this present time, except when these 
contend against each other, and compel us to say, “I see another law in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind;” and to testify our grief with tearful voice, “O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?” If it is fortitude through which those are blessed who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, inasmuch as they shall be filled; let us pray that our daily bread may be given to us 
to-day, by which, supported and sustained, we may be able to reach that most abundant fulness. If it is 
prudence through which the merciful are blessed, inasmuch as they shall obtain mercy; let us forgive 
their debts to our debtors, and let us pray that ours may be forgiven to us. If it is understanding through 
which the pure in heart are blessed, inasmuch as they shall see God; let us pray not to be led into 
temptation, lest we should have a double heart, in not seeking after a single good, to which we may refer 
all our actings, but at the same time pursuing things temporal and earthly. For temptations arising from 
those things which seem to men burdensome and calamitous, have no power over us, if those other 
temptations have no power which befall us through the enticements of such things as men count good and 
cause for rejoicing. If it is wisdom through which the peacemakers are blessed, inasmuch as they shall be 
called the children of God; let us pray that we may be freed from evil, for that very freedom will make us 
free, i.e. sons of God, so that we may cry in the spirit of adoption, “Abba, Father.” 


39. Nor are we indeed carelessly to pass by the circumstance, that of all those sentences in which the 
Lord has taught us to pray, He has judged that that one is chiefly to be commended which has reference 
to the forgiveness of sins: in which He would have us to be merciful, because it is the only wisdom for 
escaping misery. For in no other sentence do we pray in such a way that we, as it were, enter into a 
compact with God: for we say, “Forgive us, as we also forgive.” And if we lie in that compact, the whole 
prayer is fruitless. For He speaks thus: “For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will 
also forgive you: But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses.” 


CHAPTER XII 


40. There follows a precept concerning fasting, having reference to that same purification of heart which 
is at present under discussion. For in this work also we must be on our guard, lest there should creep in a 
certain ostentation and hankering after the praise of man, which would make the heart double, and not 
allow it to be pure and single for apprehending God. “Moreover, when ye fast,” says He, “be not, as the 
hypocrites, of a sad countenance: for they disfigure their faces, that they may appear unto men to fast. 
Verily I say unto you, they have their reward. But ye, when ye fast, anoint your head, and wash your face; 
that ye appear not unto men to fast, but unto your Father which is in secret: and your Father, which seeth 
in secret, shall reward you.” It is manifest from these precepts that all our effort is to be directed towards 
inward joys, lest, seeking a reward from without, we should be conformed to this world, and should lose 
the promise of a blessedness so much the more solid and firm, as it is inward, in which God has chosen 
that we should become conformed to the image of His Son. 


41. But in this section it is chiefly to be noticed, that there may be ostentatious display not merely in the 
splendour and pomp of things pertaining to the booty, but also in doleful squalor itself; and the more 
dangerous on this account, that it deceives under the name of serving God. And therefore he who is very 
conspicuous by immoderate attention to the body, and by the splendour of his clothing or other things, is 
easily convicted by the things themselves of being a follower of the pomps of the world, and misleads no 
one by a cunning semblance of sanctity; but in regard to him who under a profession of Christianity, fixes 
the eyes of men upon himself by unusual squalor and filth, when he does it voluntarily, and not under the 
pressure of necessity, it may be conjectured from the rest of his actings whether he does this from 
contempt of superfluous attention to the body, or from a certain ambition: for the Lord has enjoined us to 
beware of wolves under a sheep’s skin; but “by their fruits,” says He, “shall ye know them.” For when by 
temptations of any kind those very things begin to be withdrawn from them or refused to them, which 
under that veil they either have obtained or desire to obtain, then of necessity it appears whether it is a 
wolf in a sheep’s skin or a sheep in its own. For a Christian ought not to delight the eyes of men by 
superfluous ornament on this account, because pretenders also too often assume that frugal and merely 
necessary dress, that they may deceive those who are not on their guard: for those sheep also ought not 
to lay aside their own skins, if at any time wolves cover themselves there with. 


42. It is usual, therefore, to ask what He means, when He says: “But ye, when ye fast, anoint your head, 
and wash your faces, that ye appear not unto men to fast.” For it would not be right in any one to teach 
(although we may wash our face according to daily custom) that we ought also to have our heads anointed 
when we fast. If, then, all admit this to be most unseemly, we must understand this precept with respect to 
anointing the head and washing the face as referring to the inner man. Hence, to anoint the head refers to 
joy; to wash the face, on the other hand, refers to purity: and therefore that man anoints his head who 
rejoices inwardly in his mind and reason. For we rightly understand that as being the head which has the 
pre-eminence in the soul, and by which it is evident that the other parts of man are ruled and governed. 
And this is done by him who does not seek his joy from without, so as to draw his delight in a fleshly way 
from the praises of men. For the flesh, which ought to be subject, is in no way the head of the whole 
nature of man. “No man,” indeed, “ever yet hated his own flesh,” as the apostle says, when giving the 
precept as to loving one’s wife; but the man is the head of the woman, and Christ is the head of the man. 
Let him, therefore, rejoice inwardly in his fasting in this very circumstance, that by his fasting he so turns 
away from the pleasure of the world as to be subject to Christ, who according to this precept desires to 
have the head anointed. For thus also he will wash his face, i.e. cleanse his heart, with which he shall see 
God, no veil being interposed on account of the infirmity contracted from squalor; but being firm and 
stedfast, inasmuch as he is pure and guileless. “Wash you,” says He, “make you clean; put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes.” From the squalor, therefore, by which the eye of God is offended, our 
face is to be washed. For we, with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same image. 


43. Often also the thought of things necessary belonging to this life wounds and defiles our inner eye; and 
frequently it makes the heart double, so that in regard to those things in which we seem to act rightly 
with our fellowmen, we do not act with that heart wherewith the Lord enjoins us; i.e., it is not because we 
love them, but because we wish to obtain some advantage from them for the necessity of the present life. 
But we ought to do them good for their eternal salvation, not for our own temporal advantage. May God, 
therefore, incline our heart to His testimonies, and not to covetousness. For “the end of the commandment 
is charity out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned.” But he who looks after his 
brother from a regard to his own necessities in this life, does not certainly do so from love, because he 
does not look after him whom he ought to love as himself, but after himself; or rather not even after 
himself, seeing that in this way he makes his own heart double, by which he is hindered from seeing God, 
in the vision of whom alone there is certain and lasting blessedness. 


CHAPTER XIII 


44. Rightly, therefore, does he who is intent on cleansing our heart follow up what He has said with a 
precept, where He says: “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal: but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 


neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal. For where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also.” If, therefore, the heart be on earth, i.e. if one perform anything 
with a heart bent on obtaining earthly advantage, how will that heart be clean which wallows on earth? 
But if it be in heaven, it will be clean, because whatever things are heavenly are clean. For anything 
becomes polluted when it is mixed with a nature that is inferior, although not polluted of its kind; for gold 
is polluted even by pure silver, if it be mixed with it: so also our mind becomes polluted by the desire after 
earthly things, although the earth itself be pure of its kind and order. But we would not understand 
heaven in this passage as anything corporeal, because everything corporeal is to be reckoned as earth. 
For he who lays up treasure for himself in heaven ought to despise the whole world. Hence it is in that 
heaven of which it is said, “The heaven of heavens is the Lord’s, i.e. in the spiritual firmament: for it is not 
in that which is to pass away that we ought to fix and place our treasure and our heart, but in that which 
ever abideth; but heaven and earth shall pass away. 


45. And here He makes it manifest that He gives all these precepts with a view to the cleansing of the 
heart, when He says: “The candle of the body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be single, thy whole body 
shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. If, therefore, the 
light [lamp] that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness!” And this passage we are to 
understand in such a way as to learn from it that all our works are pure and well-pleasing in the sight of 
God, when they are done with a single heart, i.e. with a heavenly intent, having that end of love in view; 
for love is also the fulfilling of the law. Hence we ought to take the eye here in the sense of the intent 
itself, wherewith we do whatever we are doing; and if this be pure and right, and looking at that which 
ought to be looked at, all our works which we perform in accordance therewith are necessarily good. And 
all those works He has called the whole body; for the apostle also speaks of certain works of which he 
disapproves as our members, and teaches that they are to be mortified, saying, “Mortify therefore your 
members which are upon the earth; fornication, uncleanness, covetousness,” and all other such things. 


46. It is not, therefore, what one does, but the intent with which he does it, that is to be considered. For 
this is the light in us, because it is a thing manifest to ourselves that we do with a good intent what we are 
doing; for everything which is made manifest is light. For the deeds themselves which go forth from us to 
human society, have an uncertain issue; and therefore He has called them darkness. For I do not know, 
when I present money to a poor man who asks it, either what he is to do with it, or what he is to suffer 
from it; and it may happen that he does some evil with it, or suffers some evil on account of it, a thing I 
did not wish to happen when I gave it to him, nor would I have given it with such an intention. If, 
therefore, I did it with a good intention,—a thing which was known to me when I was doing it, and is 
therefore called light,—my deed also is lighted up, whatever issue it shall have; but that issue, inasmuch 
as it is uncertain and unknown, is called darkness. But if I have done it with a bad intent, the light itself 
even is darkness. For it is spoken of as light, because every one knows with what intent he acts, even 
when he acts with a bad intent; but the light itself is darkness, because the aim is not directed singly to 
things above, but is turned downwards to things beneath, and makes, as it were, a shadow by means of a 
double heart. “If, therefore, the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness!” i.e., if the 
very intent of the heart with which you do what you are doing (which is known to you) is polluted by the 
hunger after earthly and temporal things, and blinded, how much more is the deed itself, whose issue is 
uncertain, polluted and full of darkness! Because, although what you do with an intent which is neither 
upright nor pure, may turn out for some one’s good, it is the way in which you have done it, not how it has 
turned out for him, that is reckoned to you. 


CHAPTER XIV 


47. Then, further, the statement which follows, “No man can serve two masters,” is to be referred to this 
very intent, as He goes on to explain, saying: “For either he will hate the one, and love the other; or else 
he will submit to the one, and despise the other.” And these words are to be carefully considered; for who 
the two masters are he forthwith shows, when He says, “Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” Riches are 
said to be called mammon among the Hebrews. The Punic name also corresponds: for gain is called 
mammon in Punic. But he who serves mammon certainly serves him who, as being set over those earthly 
things in virtue of his perversity, is called by our Lord the prince of this world. A man will therefore 
“either hate” this one, “and love the other,” i.e. God; “or he will submit to the one, and despise the other.” 
For whoever serves mammon submits to a hard and ruinous master: for, being entangled by his own lust, 
he becomes a subject of the devil, and he does not love him; for who is there who loves the devil? But yet 
he submits to him; as in any large house he who is connected with another man’s maid servant submits to 
hard bondage on account of his passion. even though he does not love him whose maid-servant he loves. 


48. But “he will despise the other,” He has said; not, he will hate. For almost no one’s conscience can hate 
God; but he despises, i.e. he does not fear Him, as if feeling himself secure in consideration of His 
goodness. From this carelessness and ruinous security the Holy Spirit recalls us, when He says by the 
prophet, “My son, do not add sin upon sin, and say, The mercy of God is great ;” and, “Knowest thou not 
that the patience of God inviteth thee to repentance?” For whose mercy can be mentioned as being so 
great as His, who pardons all the sins of those who return, and makes the wild olive a partaker of the 
fatness of the olive? and whose severity as being so great as His, who spared not the natural branches, 
but broke them off because of unbelief? But let not any one who wishes to love God, and to beware of 


offending Him, suppose that he can serve two masters; and let him disentangle the upright intention of his 
heart from all doubleness: for thus he will think of the Lord with a good heart, and in simplicity of heart 
will seek Him. 


CHAPTER XV 


49. “Therefore,” says He, “I say unto you, Have not anxiety for your life, what ye shall eat; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on.” Lest perchance, although it is not now superfluities that are sought after, the 
heart should be made double by reason of necessaries themselves, and the aim should be wrenched aside 
to seek after those things of our own, when we are doing something as it were from compassion; i.e. so 
that when we wish to appear to be consulting for some one’s good, we are in that matter looking after our 
own profit rather than his advantage: and we do not seem to ourselves to be sinning for this reason, that it 
is not superfluities, but necessaries, which we wish to obtain. But the Lord admonishes us that we should 
remember that God, when He made and compounded us of body and soul, gave us much more than food 
and clothing, through care for which He would not have us make our hearts double. “Is not,” says He, “the 
soul more than the meat?” So that you are to understand that He who gave the soul will much more easily 
give meat. “And the body than the raiment,” i.e. is more than raiment: so that similarly you are to 
understand, that He who gave the body will much more easily give raiment. 


50. And in this passage the question is wont to be raised, whether the food spoken of has reference to the 
soul, since the soul is incorporeal, and the food in question is corporeal food. But let us admit that the soul 
in this passage stands for the present life, whose support is that corporeal nourishment. In accordance 
with this signification we have also that statement: “He that loveth his soul shall lose it.” And here, unless 
we understand the expression of this present life, which we ought to lose for the kingdom of God, as it is 
clear the martyrs were able to do, this precept will be in contradiction to that sentence where it is said: 
“What is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” 


51. “Behold,” says He, “the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth them: are ye not much better than they?” i.e. ye are of more value. For 
surely a rational being such as man has a higher rank in the nature of things than irrational ones, such as 
birds. “Which of you, by taking thought, can add one cubit unto his stature? And why take ye thought for 
raiment?” That is to say, the providence of Him by whose power and sovereignty it has come about that 
your body was brought up to its present stature, can also clothe you; but that it is not by your care that it 
has come about that your body should arrive at this stature, may be understood from this circumstance, 
that if you should take thought, and should wish to add one cubit to this stature, you cannot. Leave, 
therefore, the care of protecting the body to Him by whose care you see it has come about that you have a 
body of such a stature. 


52. But an example was to be given for the clothing too, just as one is given for the food. Hence He goes 
on to say, “Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: and yet I say 
unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven; shall He not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith?” But these examples are not to be treated as allegories, so that we should inquire 
what the fowls of heaven or the lilies of the field mean: for they stand here, in order that from smaller 
matters we may be persuaded respecting greater ones; just as is the case in regard to the judge who 
neither feared God nor regarded man, and yet yielded to the widow who often importuned him to consider 
her case, not from piety or humanity, but that he might be saved annoyance. For that unjust judge does 
not in any way allegorically represent the person of God; but yet as to how far God, who is good and just, 
cares for those who supplicate Him, our Lord wished the inference to be drawn from this circumstance, 
that not even an unjust man can despise those who assail him with unceasing petitions, even were his 
motive merely to avoid annoyance. 


CHAPTER XVI 


53. “Therefore be not anxious,” says He,” saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, 
Wherewithal shall we be clothed? (For after all these things do the Gentiles seek:) for your Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these things. But seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” Here He shows most manifestly that these things are not to 
be sought as if they were our blessings in such sort, that on account of them we ought to do well in all our 
actings, but yet that they are necessary. For what the difference is between a blessing which is to be 
sought, and a necessary which is to be taken for use, He has made plain by this sentence, when He says, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
The kingdom and the righteousness of God therefore are our good; and this is to be sought, and there the 
end is to be set up, on account of which we are to do everything which we do. But because we serve as 
soldiers in this life, in order that we may be able to reach that kingdom, and because our life cannot be 
spent without these necessaries, “These things shall be added unto you,” says He; “but seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness.” For in using that word “first,” He has indicated that this is to be 
sought later, not in point of time, but in point of importance: the one as being our good, the other as being 


something necessary for us; but the necessary on account of that good. 


54. For neither ought we, for example, to preach the gospel with this object, that we may eat; but to eat 
with this object, that we may preach the gospel: for if we preach the gospel for this cause, that we may 
eat, we reckon the gospel of less value than food; and in that case our good will be in eating, but that 
which is necessary for us in preaching the gospel. And this the apostle also forbids, when he says it is 
lawful for himself even, and permitted by the Lord, that they who preach the gospel should live of the 
gospel, i.e. should have from the gospel the necessaries of this life; but yet that he has not made use of 
this power. For there were many who were desirous of having an occasion for getting and selling the 
gospel, from whom the apostle wished to cut off this occasion, and therefore he submitted to a way of 
living by his own hands. For concerning these parties he says in another passage, “That I may cut off 
occasion from them which seek occasion.” Although even if, like the rest of the good apostles, by the 
permission of the Lord he should live of the gospel, he would not on that account place the end of 
preaching the gospel in that living, but would rather make the gospel the end of his living; i.e., as I have 
said above, he would not preach the gospel with this object, that he might get his food and all other 
necessaries; but he would take such things for this purpose, in order that he might carry out that other 
object, viz. that willingly, and not of necessity, he should preach the gospel. For this he disapproves of 
when he says, “Do ye not know, that they which minister in the temple eat the things which are of the 
temple? and they which wait at the altar are partakers with the altar? Even so hath the Lord ordained that 
they which preach the gospel should live of the gospel. But I have used none of these things.” Hence he 
shows that it was permitted, not commanded; otherwise he will be held to have acted contrary to the 
precept of the Lord. Then he goes on to say: “Neither have I written these things, that it should be so 
done unto me: for it were better for me to die, than that any man should make my glorying void.” This he 
said, as he had already resolved, because of some who were seeking occasion, to gain a living by his own 
hands. “For if I preach the gospel,” says he, “I have nothing to glory of:” i.e., if I preach the gospel in 
order that such things may be done in my case, or, if I preach with this object, in order that I may obtain 
those things, and if I thus place the end of the gospel in meat and drink and clothing. But wherefore has 
he nothing to glory of? “Necessity,” says he,” is laid upon me;” i.e. so that I should preach the gospel for 
this reason, because I have not the means of living, or so that I should acquire temporal fruit from the 
preaching of eternal things; for thus, consequently, the preaching of the gospel will be a matter of 
necessity, not of free choice. “For woe is unto me,” says he, “if I preach not the gospel!” But how ought he 
to preach the gospel? Evidently in such a way as to place the reward in the gospel itself, and in the 
kingdom of God: for thus he can preach the gospel, not of constraint, but willingly. “For if I do this thing 
willingly,” says he, “I have a reward: but if against my will, a dispensation of the gospel is committed unto 
me;” if, constrained by the want of those things which are necessary for temporal life, I preach the gospel, 
others will have through me the reward of the gospel, who love the gospel itself when I preach it; but I 
shall not have it, because it is not the gospel itself I love, but its price lying in those temporal things. And 
this is something sinful, that any one should minister the gospel not as a son, but as a servant to whom a 
stewardship of it has been committed; that he should, as it were, pay out what belongs to another, but 
should himself receive nothing from it except victuals, which are given not in consideration of his sharing 
in the kingdom, but from without, for the support of a miserable bondage. Although in another passage he 
calls himself also a steward. For a servant also, when adopted into the number of the children, is able 
faithfully to dispense to those who share with him that property in which he has acquired the lot of a 
fellow-heir. But in the present case, where he says, “But if against my will, a dispensation (stewardship) is 
committed unto me,” he wished such a steward to be understood as dispenses what belongs to another, 
and from it gets nothing himself. 


55. Hence anything whatever that is sought for the sake of something else, is doubtless inferior to that for 
the sake of which it is sought; and therefore that is first for the sake of which you seek such a thing, not 
the thing which you seek for the sake of that other. And for this reason, if we seek the gospel and the 
kingdom of God for the sake of food, we place food first, and the kingdom of God last; so that if food were 
not to fail us, we would not seek the kingdom of God: this is to seek food first, and then the kingdom of 
God. But if we seek food for this end, that we may gain the kingdom of God, we do what is said, “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto you.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


56. For in the case of those who are seeking first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, i.e. who are 
preferring this to all other things, so that for its sake they are seeking the other things, there ought not to 
remain behind the anxiety lest those things should fail which are necessary to this life for the sake of the 
kingdom of God. For He has said above, “Your Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things.” And 
therefore, when He had said, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness,” He did not say, 
Then seek such things (although they are necessary), but He affirms “all these things shall be added unto 
you,” i.e. will follow, if ye seek the former, without any hindrance on your part: lest while ye seek such 
things, ye should be turned away from the other; or lest ye should set up two things to be aimed at, so as 
to seek both the kingdom of God for its own sake, and such necessaries: but these rather for the sake of 
that other; so shall they not be wanting to you. For ye cannot serve two masters. But the man is 
attempting to serve two masters, who seeks both the kingdom of God as a great good, and these temporal 


things. He will not, however, be able to have a single eye, and to serve the Lord God alone, unless he take 
all other things, so far as they are necessary, for the sake of this one thing, i.e. for the sake of the kingdom 
of God. But as all who serve as soldiers receive provisions and pay, so all who preach the gospel receive 
food and clothing. But all do not serve as soldiers for the welfare of the republic, but some do so for what 
they get: so also all do not minister to God for the welfare of the Church, but some do so for the sake of 
these temporal things, which they are to obtain in the shape as it were of provisions and pay; or both for 
the one thing and for the other. But it has been already said above, “Ye cannot serve two masters.” Hence 
it is with a single heart and only for the sake of the kingdom of God that we ought to do good to all; and 
we ought not in doing so to think either of the temporal reward alone, or of that along with the kingdom of 
God: all which temporal things He has placed under the category of to-morrow, saying, “Take no thought 
for to-morrow.” For to-morrow is not spoken of except in time, where the future succeeds the past. 
Therefore, when we do anything good, let us not think of what is temporal, but of what is eternal; then 
will that be a good and perfect work. “For the morrow,” says He, “will be anxious for the things of itself;” 
i.e., so that, when you ought, you will take food, or drink, or clothing, that is to say, when necessity itself 
begins to urge you. For these things will be within reach, because our Father knoweth that we have need 
of all these things. For “sufficient unto the day,” says He, “is the evil thereof;” i.e. it is sufficient that 
necessity itself will urge us to take such things. And for this reason, I suppose, it is called evil, because for 
us it is penal: for it belongs to this frailty and mortality which we have earned by sinning. Do not add, 
therefore, to this punishment of temporal necessity anything more burdensome, so that you should not 
only suffer the want of such things, but should also for the purpose of satisfying this want enlist as a 
soldier for God. 


57. In the use of this passage, however, we must be very specially on our guard, lest perchance, when we 
see any servant of God making provision that such necessaries shall not be wanting either to himself or to 
those with whose care he has been entrusted, we should decide that he is acting contrary to the Lord’s 
precept, and is anxious for the morrow. For the Lord Himself also, although angels ministered to Him, yet 
for the sake of example, that no one might afterwards be scandalized when he observed any of His 
servants procuring such necessaries, condescended to have money bags, out of which whatever might be 
required for necessary uses might be provided; of which bags, as it is written, Judas, who betrayed Him, 
was the keeper and the thief. In like manner, the Apostle Paul also may seem to have taken thought for the 
morrow, when he said: “Now concerning the collection for the saints, as I have given order to the saints of 
Galatia, even so do ye: upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in store what shall 
seem good unto him, that there be no gatherings when I come. And when I come whomsoever ye shall 
approve by your letters, them will I send to bring your liberality unto Jerusalem. And if it be meet that I go 
also, they shall go with me. Now I will come unto you when I shall pass through Macedonia: for I shall 
pass through Macedonia. And it may be that I will abide, yea, and winter with you, that ye may bring me 
on my journey whithersoever I go. For I will not see you now by the way; but I trust to tarry a while with 
you, if the Lord permit. But I will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost.” In the Acts of the Apostles also it is 
written, that such things as are necessary for food were provided for the future, on account of an 
impending famine. For we thus read: “And in these days came prophets down from Jerusalem to Antioch, 
and there was great rejoicing. And when we were gathered together, there stood up one of them named 
Agabus, and signified by the Spirit that there should be great dearth throughout all the world: which 
came to pass in the days of Claudius Caesar. Then the disciples, every one according to his ability, 
determined to send relief to the elders for the brethren which dwelt in Judaea, which also they did by the 
hands of Barnabas and Saul.” And in the case of the necessaries presented to him, wherewith the same 
Apostle Paul when setting sail was laden, food seems to have been furnished for more than a single day. 
And when the same apostle writes, “Let him that stole steal no more: but rather let him labour, working 
with his hands the thing which is good, that he may have to give to him that needeth;” to those who 
misunderstand him he does not seem to keep the Lord’s precept, which runs, “Behold the fowls of the air; 
for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns;” and, “Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin;” while he enjoins the parties in question to labour, working 
with their hands, that they may have something which they may be able to give to others also. And in what 
he often says of himself, that he wrought with his hands that he might not be burdensome; and in what is 
written of him, that he joined himself to Aquila on account of the similarity of their occupation, in order 
that they might work together at that from which they might make a living; he does not seem to have 
imitated the birds of the air and the lilies of the field. From these and such like passages of Scripture, it is 
sufficiently apparent that our Lord does not disapprove of it, when one looks after such things in the 
ordinary way that men do; but only when one enlists as a soldier of God for the sake of such things, so 
that in what he does he fixes his eye not on the kingdom of God, but on the acquisition of such things. 


58. Hence this whole precept is reduced to the following rule, that even in looking after such things we 
should think of the kingdom of God, but in the service of the kingdom of God we should not think of such 
things. For in this way, although they should sometimes be wanting (a thing which God often permits for 
the purpose of exercising us), they not only do not weaken our proposition, but even strengthen it, when it 
is examined and tested. For, says He, “we glory in tribulations also; knowing that tribulation worketh 
patience, and patience experience, and experience hope: And hope maketh not ashamed, because the love 
of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” Now, in the mention of his 
tribulations and labours, the same apostle mentions that he has had to endure not only prisons and 
shipwrecks and many such like annoyances, but also hunger and thirst, cold and nakedness. But when we 


read this, let us not imagine that the promises of God have wavered, so that the apostle suffered hunger 
and thirst and nakedness while seeking the kingdom and righteousness of God, although it is said to us, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto you:” 
since that Physician to whom we have once for all entrusted ourselves wholly, and from whom we have the 
promise of life present and future, knows such things just as helps, when He sets them before us, when 
He takes them away, just as He judges it expedient for us; whom He rules and directs as parties who 
require both to be comforted and exercised in this life, and after this life to be established and confirmed 
in perpetual rest. For man also, when he frequently takes away the fodder from his beast of burden, is not 
depriving it of his care, but rather does what he is doing in the exercise of care. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


59. And inasmuch as when such things are either provided against the time to come, or reserved, if there 
is no cause wherefore you should expend them, it is uncertain with what intention it is done, since it may 
be done with a single heart, and also with a double one, He has seasonably added in this passage: “Judge 
not, that ye be not judged. For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged, and with what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” In this passage, I am of opinion that we are taught nothing 
else, but that in the case of those actions respecting which it is doubtful with what intention they are 
done, we are to put the better construction on them. For when it is written, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” the statement has reference to things which manifestly cannot be done with a good intention; such 
as debaucheries, or blasphemies, or thefts, or drunkenness, and all such things, of which we are 
permitted to judge, according to the apostle’s statement: “For what have I to do to judge them also that 
are without? do not ye judge them that are within?” But concerning the kind of food, because every kind 
of human food can be taken indiscriminately with a good intention and a single heart, without the vice of 
concupiscence, the same apostle forbids that they who ate flesh and drank wine be judged by those who 
abstained from such kinds of sustenance: “Let not him that eateth,” says he, “despise him that eateth not; 
and let not him which eateth not, judge him that eateth.” There also he says: “Who art thou that judges 
another man’s servant? to his own master he standeth or falleth.” For in reference to such matters as can 
be done with a good and single and noble intention, although they may also be done with an intention the 
reverse of good, those parties wished, howbeit they were [mere] men, to pronounce judgment upon the 
secrets of the heart, of which God alone is Judge. 


60. To this category belongs also what he says in another passage: “Therefore judge nothing before the 
time, until the Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will make 
manifest the thoughts of the hearts: and then shall every man have praise of God.” There are therefore 
certain ambiguous actions, respecting which we are ignorant with what intention they are performed, 
because they may be done both with a good or with an evil one, of which it is rash to judge, especially for 
the purpose of condemning. Now the time will come for these to be judged, when the Lord “will bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the hearts.” In another 
passage also the same apostle says: “Some men’s aims are manifest beforehand, going before to 
judgment; and some men they follow after.” He calls those sins manifest, with regard to which it is clear 
with what intention they are done; these go before to judgment, because if a judgment shall follow, it is 
not rash. But those which are concealed follow, because neither shall they remain hid in their own time. 
So we must understand with respect to good works also. For he adds to this effect: “Likewise also the 
good works of some are manifest beforehand; and they that are otherwise cannot be hid.” Let us judge, 
therefore, with respect to those which are manifest; but respecting those which are concealed, let us 
leave the judgment to God: for they also cannot be hid, whether they be good or evil, when the time shall 
come for them to be manifested. 


61. There are two things, moreover, in which we ought to beware of rash judgment; when it is uncertain 
with what intention any thing is done; or when it is uncertain what sort of a person he is going to be, who 
at preset is manifestly either good or bad. If, therefore, any one, for example, complaining of his stomach, 
would not fast, and you, not believing this, were to attribute it to the vice of gluttony, you would judge 
rashly. Likewise, if you were to come to know the gluttony and drunkenness as being manifest, and were 
so to administer reproof as if the man could never be amended and changed, you would nevertheless 
judge rashly. Let us not therefore reprove those things about which we do not know with what intention 
they are done; nor let us so reprove those things which are manifest, as that we should despair of a return 
to a right state of mind; and thus we shall avoid the judgment of which in the present instance it is said, 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 


62. But what He says may cause perplexity: “For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged; and 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” Is it the case, then, that if we shall judge 
any thing with a rash judgment, God will also judge rashly with respect to us? or if we shall measure any 
thing with an unjust measure, is there with God also an unjust measure, according to which it shall be 
measured to us again? (for by the expression measure also, I suppose the judgment itself is meant.) By no 
means does God either judge rashly, or recompense to any one with an unjust measure; but it is so 
expressed, inasmuch as that very same rashness wherewith you punish another must necessarily punish 
yourself. Unless, perchance, it is to be imagined that injustice does harm in some way to him against 
whom it goes forth, but in no way to him from whom it goes forth; but nay, it often does no harm to him 


who suffers the injury, but it must necessarily do harm to him who inflicts it. For what harm did the 
injustice of the persecutors do to the martyrs? None; but very much to the persecutors themselves. For 
although some of them were turned from the error of their ways, yet at the time at which they were acting 
as persecutors, their wickedness was blinding them. So also a rash judgment frequently does no harm to 
him who is the object of the rash judgment; but to him who judges rashly, the rashness itself must 
necessarily do harm. According to such a rule, I judge of that saying also: “Every one that strikes with the 
sword shall perish with the sword.” For how many take the sword, and yet do not perish with the sword, 
Peter himself being an instance! But lest any should think that he escaped such punishment by the pardon 
of his sins (although nothing could be more absurd than to think that the punishment of the sword, which 
did not befall Peter, could have been greater than that of the cross, which actually befell him), yet what 
would they say of the malefactors who were crucified with our Lord; for both he who got pardon, got it 
after he was crucified, and the other did not get it at all? Or had they perhaps crucified all whom they had 
slain; and did they therefore themselves too deserve to suffer the same thing? It is ridiculous to think so. 
For what else is meant by the statement, “For all they that take the sword shall perish with the sword,” 
but that the soul dies by that very sin, whatever it may be, which it has committed? 


CHAPTER XIX 


63. And inasmuch as the Lord is admonishing us in this passage with respect to rash and unjust judgment, 
—for He wishes that whatever we do, we should do it with a heart that is single and directed toward God 
alone; and inasmuch as, with respect to many things, it is uncertain with what intention they are done, 
regarding which it is rash to judge; inasmuch, moreover, as those parties especially judge rashly 
respecting things that are uncertain, and readily find fault, who love rather to censure and to condemn 
than to amend and to improve, which is a fault arising either from pride or from envy; therefore He has 
subjoined the statement: “And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye?” So that if perchance, for example, he has transgressed in anger, 
you should find fault in hatred; there being, as it were, as much difference between anger and hatred as 
between a mote and a beam. For hatred is inveterate anger, which, as it were simply by its long duration, 
has acquired so great strength as to be justly called a beam. Now, it may happen that, though you are 
angry with a man, you wish him to be turned from his error; but if you hate a man, you cannot wish to 
convert him. 


64. “Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the mote out of thine eye; and, behold, a beam is 
in thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye;” i.e., first cast the hatred away from thee, and then, 
but not before, shalt thou be able to amend him whom thou lovest. And He well says, “Thou hypocrite.” 
For to make complaint against vices is the duty of good and benevolent men; and when bad men do it, 
they are acting a part which does not belong to them; just like hypocrites, who conceal under a mask what 
they are, and show themselves off in a mask what they are not. Under the designation hypocrites, 
therefore, you are to understand pretenders. And there is, in fact, a class of pretenders much to be 
guarded against, and troublesome, who, while they take up complaints against all kinds of faults from 
hatred and spite, also wish to appear counsellors. And therefore we must piously and cautiously watch, so 
that when necessity shall compel us to find fault with or rebuke any one, we may reflect first whether the 
fault is such as we have never had, or one from which we have now become free; and if we have never had 
it, let us reflect that we are men, and might have had it; but if we have had it, and are now free from it, let 
the common infirmity touch the memory, that not hatred but pity may go before that fault-finding or 
administering of rebuke: so that whether it shall serve for the conversion of him on whose account we do 
it, or for his perversion (for the issue is uncertain), we at least from the singleness of our eye may be free 
from care. If, however, on reflection, we find ourselves involved in the same fault as he is whom we were 
preparing to censure, let us not censure nor rebuke; but yet let us mourn deeply over the case, and let us 
invite him not to obey us, but to join us in a common effort. 


65. For in regard also to what the apostle says,—” Unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews; to them that are under the law, as under the law (not being under the law), that I might gain them 
that are under the law; to them that are without law, as without law (being not without law to God, but 
under the law to Christ), that I might gain them that are without law. To the weak became I as weak, that I 
might gain the weak: I am made all things to all men, that I might gain all,”—he did not certainly so act in 
the way of pretence, as some wish it to be understood, in order that their detestable pretence may be 
fortified by the authority of so great an example; but he did so from love, under the influence of which he 
thought of the infirmity of him whom he wished to help as if it were his own. For this he also lays as the 
foundation beforehand, when he says: “For although I be free from all men, yet have I made myself 
servant unto all, that I might gain the more.” And that you may understand this as being done not in 
pretence, but in love, under the influence of which we have compassion for men who are weak as if we 
were they, he thus admonishes us in another passage, saying, “Brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; 
only use not liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another.” And this cannot be done, 
unless each one reckon the infirmity of another as his own, so as to bear it with equanimity, until the party 
for whose welfare he is solicitous is freed from it. 


66. Rarely, therefore, and in a case of great necessity, are rebukes to be administered; yet in such a way 


that even in these very rebukes we may make it our earnest endeavour, not that we, but that God, should 
be served. For He, and none else, is the end: so that we are to do nothing with a double heart, removing 
from our own eye the beam of envy, or malice, or pretence, in order that we may see to cast the mote out 
of a brother’s eye. For we shall see it with the dove’s eyes,—such eyes as are declared to belong to the 
spouse of Christ, whom God hath chosen for Himself a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, i.e. 
pure and guileless. 


CHAPTER XX 


67. But inasmuch as the word “guileless” may mislead some who are desirous of obeying God’s precepts, 
so that they may think it wrong, at times, to conceal the truth, just as it is wrong at times to speak a 
falsehood, and inasmuch as in this way,—by disclosing things which the parties to whom they are 
disclosed are unable to bear,—they may do more harm than if they were to conceal them altogether and 
always, He very rightly adds: “Give not that which is holy to the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before 
swine, lest they trample them under their feet, and turn again and rend you.” For the Lord Himself, 
although He never told a lie, yet showed that He was concealing certain truths, when He said, “I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” And the Apostle Paul, too, says: “And I, 
brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in Christ. I 
have fed you with milk, and not with meat: for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neither yet now are ye 
able. For ye are yet carnal.” 


68. Now, in this precept by which we are forbidden to give what is holy to the dogs, and to cast our pearls 
before swine, we must carefully require what is meant by holy, what by pearls, what by dogs, what by 
swine. A holy thing is something which it is impious to violate and to corrupt; and the very attempt and 
wish to commit that crime is held to be criminal, although that holy thing should remain in its nature 
inviolable and incorruptible. By pearls, again, are meant whatever spiritual things we ought to set a high 
value upon, both because they lie hid in a secret place, are as it were brought up out of the deep, and are 
found in wrappings of allegory, as it were in shells that have been opened. We may therefore legitimately 
understand that one and the same thing may be called both holy and a pearl: but it gets the name of holy 
for this reason, that it ought not to be corrupted; of a pearl for this reason, that it ought not to be 
despised. Every one, however, endeavours to corrupt what he does not wish to remain uninjured: but he 
despises what he thinks worthless, and reckons to be as it were beneath himself; and therefore whatever 
is despised is said to be trampled on. And hence, inasmuch as dogs spring at a thing in order to tear it in 
pieces, and do not allow what they are tearing in pieces to remain in its original condition, “Give not,” 
says He, “that which is holy unto the dogs:” for although it cannot be torn in pieces and corrupted, and 
remains unharmed and inviolable, yet we must think of what is the wish of those parties who bitterly and 
in a most unfriendly spirit resist, and, as far as in them lies, endeavour, if it were possible, to destroy the 
truth. But swine, although they do not, like dogs, fall upon an object with their teeth, yet by recklessly 
trampling on it defile it: “Do not therefore cast your pearls before swine, lest they trample them under 
their feet, and turn again and rend you.” We may therefore not unsuitably understand dogs as used to 
designate the assailants of the truth, swine the despisers of it. 


69. But when He says, “they turn again and rend you,” He does not say, they rend the pearls themselves. 
For by trampling on them, just when they turn in order that they may hear something more, they yet rend 
him by whom the pearls have just been cast before them which they have trampled on. For you would not 
easily find out what pleasure the man could have who has trampled pearls under foot, i.e. has despised 
divine things whose discovery is the result of great labour. But in regard to him who teaches such parties, 
I do not see how he would escape being rent in pieces through their anger and wrathfulness. Moreover, 
both animals are unclean, the dog as well as the swine. We must therefore be on our guard, lest anything 
should be opened up to him who does not receive it: for it is better that he should seek for what is hidden, 
than that he should either attack or slight at what is open. Neither, in fact, is any other cause found why 
they do not receive those things which are manifest and of importance, except hatred and contempt, the 
one of which gets them the name of dogs, the other that of swine. And all this impurity is generated by the 
love of temporal things, i.e. by the love of this world, which we are commanded to renounce, in order that 
we may be able to be pure. The man, therefore, who desires to have a pure and single heart, ought not to 
appear to himself blameworthy, if he conceals anything from him who is unable to receive it. Nor is it to 
be supposed from this that it is allowable to lie: for it does not follow that when truth is concealed, 
falsehood is uttered. Hence, steps are to be taken first, that the hindrances which prevent his receiving it 
may be removed; for certainly if pollution is the reason he does not receive it, he is to be cleansed either 
by word or by deed, as far as we can possibly do it. 


70. Then, further, when our Lord is found to have made certain statements which many who were present 
did not accept, but either resisted or despised, He is not to be thought to have given that which is holy to 
the dogs, or to have cast pearls before swine: for He did not give such things to those who were not able 
to receive them, but to those who were able, and were at the same time present; whom it was not meet 
that He should neglect on account of the impurity of others. And when tempters put questions to Him, and 
He answered them, so that they might have nothing to gainsay, although they might pine away from the 
effects of their own poisons, rather than be filled with His food, yet others, who were able to receive His 
teaching, heard to their profit many things in consequence of the opportunity created by these parties. I 


have said this, lest any one, perhaps, when he is not able to reply to one who puts a question to him, 
should seem to himself excused, if he should say that he is unwilling to give that which is holy to the dogs, 
or to cast pearls before swine. For he who knows what to answer ought to do it, even for the sake of 
others, in whose minds despair arises, if they believe that the question proposed cannot be answered: and 
this in reference to matters that are useful, and that belong to saving instruction. For many things which 
may be the subject of inquiry on the part of idle people are needless and vain, and often hurtful, 
respecting which, however, something must be said; but this very point is to be opened up and explained, 
viz. why such things ought not to form the subject of inquiry. In reference, therefore, to things that are 
useful, we ought sometimes to give a reply to what is asked of us: just as the Lord did, when the 
Sadducees had asked Him about the woman who had seven husbands, to which of them she would belong 
in the resurrection. For He answered that in the resurrection they will neither marry, nor be given in 
marriage, but will be as the angels in heaven. But sometimes, he who asks is to be asked something else, 
by telling which he would answer himself as to the matter he asked about; but if he should refuse to make 
a statement, it would not seem to those who are present unfair, if he himself should not hear anything as 
to the matter he inquired about. For those who put the question, tempting Him, whether tribute was to be 
paid, were asked another question, viz. whose image the money bore which was brought forward by 
themselves; and because they told what they had been asked, i.e. that the money bore the image of 
Caesar, they gave a kind of answer to themselves in reference to the question they had asked the Lord: 
and accordingly from their answer He drew this inference, “Render therefore unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.” When, however, the chief priests and elders 
of the people had asked by what authority He was doing those things, He asked them about the baptism of 
John: and when they would not make a statement which they saw to be against themselves, and yet would 
not venture to say anything bad about John, on account of the bystanders, “Neither tell I you,” says He, 
“by what authority I do these things;” a refusal which appeared most just to the bystanders. For they said 
they were ignorant of that which they really knew, but did not wish to tell. And, in truth, it was right that 
they who wished to have an answer to what they asked, should themselves first do what they required to 
be done toward them; and if they had done this, they would certainly have answered themselves. For they 
themselves had sent to John, asking who he was; or rather they themselves, being priests and Levites, had 
been sent, supposing that he was the very Christ, but he said that he was not, and gave forth a testimony 
concerning the Lord: a testimony respecting which if they chose to make a confession, they would teach 
themselves by what authority as the Christ He was doing those things; which as if ignorant of they had 
asked, in order that they might find an avenue for calumny. 


CHAPTER XXI 


71. Since, therefore, a command had been given that what is holy should not be given to dogs, and pearls 
should not be cast before swine, a hearer might object and say, conscious of his own ignorance and 
weakness, and hearing a command addressed to him, that he should not give what he felt that he himself 
had not yet received,—might (I say) object and say, What holy thing do you forbid me to give to the dogs, 
and what pearls do you forbid me to cast before swine, while as yet I do not see that I possess such 
things? Most opportunely He has added the statement: “Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. For every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh 
findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” The asking refers to the obtaining by request 
soundness and strength of mind, so that we may be able to discharge those duties which are commanded; 
the seeking, on the other hand, refers to the finding of the truth. For inasmuch as the blessed life is 
summed up in action and knowledge, action wishes for itself a supply of strength, contemplation 
desiderates that matters should be made clear: of these therefore the first is to be asked, the second is to 
be sought; so that the one may be given, the other found. But knowledge in this life belongs rather to the 
way than to the possession itself: but whoever has found the true way, will arrive at the possession itself 
which, however, is opened to him that knocks. 


72. In order, therefore, that these three things—viz. asking, seeking, knocking—may be made clear, let us 
suppose, for example, the case of one weak in his limbs, who cannot walk: in the first place, he is to be 
healed and strengthened so as to be able to walk; and to this refers the expression He has used, “Ask.” 
But what advantage is it that he is now able to walk, or even run, if he should go astray by devious paths? 
A second thing therefore is, that he should find the road that leads to the place at which he wishes to 
arrive; and when he has kept that road, and arrived at the very place where he wishes to dwell, if he find 
it closed, it will be of no use either that he has been able to walk, or that he has walked and arrived, 
unless it be opened to him; to this, therefore, the expression refers which has been used, “Knock.” 


73. Moreover, great hope has been given, and is given, by Him who does not deceive when He promises: 
for He says, “Every one that asketh, receiveth; and he that seeketh, findeth; and to him that knocketh, it 
shall be opened.” Hence there is need of perseverance, in order that we may receive what we ask, and 
find what we seek, and that what we knock at may be opened. Now, just as He talked of the fowls of 
heaven and of the lilies of the field, that we might not despair of food and clothing being provided for us, 
so that our hopes might rise from lesser things to greater; so also in this passage, “Or what man is there 
of you,” says He, “whom if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone? Or if he ask a fish, will he give him 
a serpent? If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 


your Father which is in heaven give good things to them that ask Him?” How do the evil give good things? 
Now, He has called those evil who are as yet the lovers of this world and sinners. And, in fact, the good 
things are to be called good according to their feeling, because they reckon these to be good things. 
Although in the nature of things also such things are good, but temporal, and pertaining to this feeble life: 
and whoever that is evil gives them, does not give of his own; for the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof, who made heaven, and earth, the sea, and all that therein is. How much reason, therefore, there 
is for the hope that God will give us good things when we ask Him, and that we cannot be deceived, so 
that we should get one thing instead of another, when we ask Him; since we even, although we are evil, 
know how to give that for which we are asked? For we do not deceive our children; and whatever good 
things we give are not given of our own, but of what is His. 


CHAPTER XXII 


74. Moreover, a certain strength and vigour in walking along the path of wisdom ties in good morals, 
which are made to extend as far as to purification and singleness of heart,—a subject on which He has 
now been speaking long, and thus concludes: “Therefore all good things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the prophets.” In the Greek copies we find 
the passage runs thus: “Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” But I think the word “good” has been added by the Latins to make the sentence clear. For the 
thought occurred, that if any one should wish something wicked to be done to him, and should refer this 
clause to that,—as, for instance, if one should wish to be challenged to drink immoderately, and to get 
drunk over his cups, and should first do this to the party by whom he wishes it to be done to himself,—it 
would be ridiculous to imagine that he had fulfilled this clause. Inasmuch, therefore, as they were 
influenced by this consideration, as I suppose, one word was added to make the matter clear; so that in 
the statement, “Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you,” there was inserted 
the word “good.” But if this is wanting in the Greek copies, they also ought to be corrected: but who 
would venture to do this? It is to be understood, therefore, that the clause is complete and altogether 
perfect, even if this word be not added. For the expression used, “whatsoever ye would,” ought to be 
understood as used not in a customary and random, but in a strict sense. For there is no will except in the 
good: for in the case of bad and wicked deeds, desire is strictly spoken of, not will. Not that the Scriptures 
always speak in a strict sense; but where it is necessary, they so keep a word to its perfectly strict 
meaning, that they do not allow anything else to be understood. 


75. Moreover, this precept seems to refer to the love of our neighbour, and not to the love of God also, 
seeing that in another passage He says that there are two precepts on which “hang all the law and the 
prophets.” For if He had said, All things whatsoever ye would should be done to you, do ye even so; in this 
one sentence He would have embraced both those precepts: for it would soon be said that every one 
wishes that he himself should be loved both by God and by men; and so, when this precept was given to 
him, that what he wished done to himself he should himself do, that certainly would be equivalent to the 
precept that he should love God and men. But when it is said more expressly of men, “Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” nothing else seems to be meant 
than, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” But we must carefully attend to what He has added here: 
“for this is the law and the prophets.” Now, in the case of these two precepts, He not merely says, The law 
and the prophets hang; but He has also added, “all the law and the prophets,” which is the same as the 
whole of prophecy: and in not making the same addition here, He has kept a place for the other precept, 
which refers to the love of God. Here, then, inasmuch as He is following out the precepts with respect to a 
single heart, and it is to be dreaded lest any one should have a double heart toward those from whom the 
heart can be hid, i.e. toward men, a precept with respect to that very thing was to be given. For there is 
almost nobody that would wish that any one of double heart should have dealings with himself. But no one 
can bestow anything upon a fellowman with a single heart, unless he so bestow it that he expects no 
temporal advantage from him, and does it with the intention which we have sufficiently discussed above, 
when we were speaking of the single eye. 


76. The eye, therefore, being cleansed and rendered single, will be adapted and suited to behold and 
contemplate its own inner light. For the eye in question is the eye of the heart. Now, such an eye is 
possessed by him who, in order that his works may be truly good, does not make it the aim of his good 
works that he should please men; but even if it should turn out that he pleases them, he makes this tend 
rather to their salvation and to the glory of God, not to his own empty boasting; nor does he do anything 
that is good tending to his neighbour’s salvation for the purpose of gaining by it those things that are 
necessary for getting through this present life; nor does he rashly condemn a man’s intention and wish in 
that action in which it is not apparent with what intention and wish it has been done; and whatever 
kindnesses he shows to a man, he shows them with the same intention with which he wishes them shown 
to himself, viz. as not expecting any temporal advantage from him: thus will the heart be single and pure 
in which God is sought. “Blessed,” therefore, “are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


77. But because this belongs to few, He now begins to speak of searching for and possessing wisdom, 


which is a tree of life; and certainly, in searching for and possessing, i.e. contemplating this wisdom, such 
an eye is led through all that precedes to a point where there may now be seen the narrow way and the 
strait gate. When, therefore, He says in continuation, “Enter ye in at the strait gate: for wide is the gate, 
and broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go in thereat: because strait is 
the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it; He does not say so 
for this reason, that the Lord’s yoke is rough, or His burden heavy; but because few are willing to bring 
their labours to an end, giving too little credit to Him who cries, “Come unto me, all ye that labour, and I 
will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 1 am meek and lowly in heart: for my yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light” (hence, moreover, the sermon before us took as its starting-point the lowly 
and meek in heart): and this easy yoke and light burden which many spurn, few submit to; and on that 
account the way becomes narrow which leadeth unto life, and the gate strait by which it is entered. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


78. Here, therefore, those who promise a wisdom and a knowledge of the truth which they do not possess, 
are especially to be guarded against; as, for instance, heretics, who frequently commend themselves on 
account of their fewness. And hence, when He had said that there are few who find the strait gate and the 
narrow way, lest they [the heretics] should falsely substitute themselves under the pretext of their 
fewness, He immediately added, “Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep’s clothing, but 
inwardly they are ravening wolves.” But such parties do not deceive the single eye, which knows how to 
distinguish a tree by its fruits. For He says: “Ye shall know them by their fruits.” Then He adds the 
similitudes: “Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? Even so, every good tree bringeth forth 
good fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can 
a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast 
into the fire. Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.” 


79. And in [the interpretation of] this passage we must be very much on our guard against the error of 
those who judge from these same two trees that there are two original natures, the one of which belongs 
to God, but the other neither belongs to God nor springs from Him. And this error has both been already 
discussed in other books [of ours] very copiously, and if that is still too little, will be discussed again; but 
at present we have merely to show that the two trees before us do not help them. In the first place, 
because it is so clear that He is speaking of men, that whoever reads what goes before and what follows 
will wonder at their blindness. Secondly, they fix their attention on what is said, “A good tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit,” and therefore think that neither can it 
happen that an evil soul should be changed into something better, nor a good one into something worse; 
as if it were said, A good tree cannot become evil, nor an evil tree good. But it is said, “A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.” For the tree is certainly the soul 
itself, i.e. the man himself, but the fruits are the works of the man; an evil man, therefore, cannot perform 
good works, nor a good man evil works. If an evil man, therefore, wishes to perform good works, let him 
first become good. So the Lord Himself says in another passage more plainly: “Either make the tree good, 
or make the tree bad.” But if He were figuratively representing the two natures of such parties by these 
two trees, He would not say, “Make:” for who of the sons of men can make a nature? Then also in that 
passage, when He had made mention of these two trees, He added, “Ye hypocrites, how can ye, being evil, 
speak good things?” As long, therefore, as any one is evil, he cannot bring forth good fruits; for if he were 
to bring forth good fruits, he would no longer be evil. So it might most truly have been said, snow cannot 
be warm; for when it begins to be warm, we no longer call it snow, but water. It may therefore come 
about, that what was snow is no longer so; but it cannot happen that snow should be warm. So it may 
come about, that he who was evil is no longer evil; it cannot, however, happen that an evil man should do 
good. And although he is sometimes useful, this is not the man’s own doing; but it is done through him, in 
virtue of the arrangements of divine providence: as, for instance, it is said of the Pharisees, “What they 
bid you, do; but what they do, do not consent to do.” This very circumstance, that they spoke things that 
were good, and that the things which they spoke were usefully listened to and done, was not a matter 
belonging to them: for, says He, “they sit in Moses’ seat.” It was, therefore, when engaged through divine 
providence in preaching the law of God, that they were able to be useful to their hearers, although they 
were not so to themselves. Respecting such it is said in another place by the prophet, “They have sown 
wheat, but shall reap thorns;” because they teach what is good, and do what is evil. Those, therefore, who 
listened to them, and did what was said by them, did not gather grapes of thorns, but through the thorns 
gathered grapes of the vine: just as, were any one to thrust his hand through a hedge, or were at least to 
gather a grape from a vine which was entangled in a hedge, that would not be the fruit of the thorns, but 
of the vine. 


80. The question, indeed, is most rightly put, What are the fruits He would wish us to attend to, whereby 
we might know the tree? For many reckon among the fruits certain things which belong to the sheep’s 
clothing, and in this way are deceived by wolves: as, for instance, either fastings, or prayers, or 
almsgivings; but unless all of these things could be done even by hypocrites, He would not say above, 
“Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men, to be seen of them.” And after prefixing this 
sentence, He goes on to speak of those very three things, almsgiving, prayer, fasting. For many give 
largely to the poor, not from compassion, but from vanity; and many pray, or rather seem to pray, while 


not keeping God in view, but desiring to please men; and many fast, and make a wonderful show of 
abstinence before those to whom such things appear difficult, and by whom they are reckoned worthy of 
honour: and catch them with artifices of this sort, while they hold up to view one thing for the purpose of 
deceiving, and put forth another for the purpose of preying upon or killing those who cannot see the 
wolves under that sheep’s clothing. These, therefore, are not the fruits by which He admonishes us that 
the tree is known. For such things, when they are done with a good intention in sincerity, are the 
appropriate clothing of sheep; but when they are done in wicked deception, they cover nothing else but 
wolves. But the sheep ought not on this account to hate their own clothing, because the wolves often 
conceal themselves therein. 


81. What the fruits are by the finding of which we may know an evil tree, the apostle tells us: “Now the 
works of the flesh are manifest, which are these; adulteries, fornications, uncleanness, lasciviousness, 
idolatry, witchcraft, hatreds, variances, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such like: of the which I tell you before, as I have also told you in time past, 
that they which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” And what the fruits are by which we 
may know a good tree, the very same apostle goes on to tell us: “But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” It must be known, indeed, that 
‘joy” stands here in a strict and proper sense; for bad men are, strictly speaking, not said to rejoice, but to 
make extravagant demonstrations of joy: just as we have said above, that “will” which the wicked do not 
possess, stands in a strict sense where it is said, “All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” In accordance with that strict sense of the word, in virtue of which joy is 
spoken of only in the good, the prophet also speaks, saying: “Rejoicing is not for the wicked, saith the 
Lord.” So also “faith” stands, not certainly as meaning any kind of it, but true faith: and the other things 
which find a place here have certain resemblances of their own in bad men and deceivers; so that they 
entirely mislead, unless one has the pure and single eye by which he may know such things. It is 
accordingly the best arrangement, that the cleansing of the eye is first discussed, and then mention is 
made of what things were to be guarded against. 


CHAPTER XXV 


82. But seeing that, however pure an eye one may have, i.e. with however single and sincere a heart one 
may live, he yet cannot look into the heart of another: whatever things could not have become apparent in 
deeds or words, are disclosed by trials. Now trial is twofold; either in the hope of obtaining some temporal 
advantage, or in the terror of losing it. And especially must we be on our guard, lest, when striving after 
wisdom, which can be found in Christ alone, in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge; 
—we must be on our guard, I say, lest, under the very name of Christ, we be deceived by heretics, or by 
any parties whatever defective in intelligence, and lovers of this world. For on this account He adds a 
warning, saying, “Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
but he that doeth the will of My Father which is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of heaven:” lest 
we should think that the mere fact of one saying to our Lord, “Lord, Lord,” belongs to those fruits; and 
from that he should seem to us to be a good tree. But those are the fruits, to do the will of the Father who 
is in heaven, in the doing of which He has condescended to exhibit Himself as an example. 


83. But the question may fairly be started, how with this sentence the statement of the apostle is to be 
reconciled, where he says, “No man speaking by the Spirit of God calleth Jesus accursed; and no man can 
say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost:” for neither can we say that any who have the Holy 
Spirit will not enter into the kingdom of heaven, if they persevere onwards to the end; nor can we affirm 
that those who say, “Lord, Lord,” and yet do not enter into the kingdom of heaven, have the Holy Spirit. 
How then does no one say “that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost,” unless it is because the apostle 
has used the word “say” here in a strict and proper sense, so that it implies the will and understanding of 
him who says? But the Lord has used the word which He employs in a general sense: “Not every one that 
saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” For he also who neither wishes nor 
understands what he says, seems to say it; but he properly says it, who gives expression to his will and 
mind by the sound of his voice: just as, a little before, what is called “joy” among the fruits of the Spirit is 
called so in a strict and proper sense, not in the way in which the same apostle elsewhere uses the 
expression, “Rejoiceth not in iniquity:” as if any one could rejoice in iniquity: for that transport of a mind 
making confused and boisterous demonstrations of joy is not joy; for this latter is possessed by the good 
alone. Hence those also seem to say it, who neither perceive with the understanding nor engage with the 
deliberate consent of the will in this which they utter, but utter it with the voice merely; and after this 
manner the Lord says, “Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” But truly and properly those parties say it whose utterance in speech really represents their will 
and intention; and it is in accordance with this signification that the apostle has said, “No one can say that 
Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” 


84. And besides, it belongs especially to the matter in hand, that, in striving after the contemplation of the 
truth, we should not only not be deceived by the name of Christ, by means of those who have the name 
and have not the deeds; but also not by certain deeds and miracles, for when the Lord performed of the 
same kind for the sake of unbelievers, He has warned us not to be deceived by such things, thinking that 
an invisible wisdom is present where we see a visible miracle. Hence He annexes the statement: “Many 


will say to Me on that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy name, and in Thy name have cast 
out devils, and in Thy name done many wonderful works? And then will I say unto them, I never knew you: 
depart from Me, ye that work iniquity.” He will not, therefore, recognise any but the man that worketh 
righteousness. For He forbade also His own disciples themselves to rejoice in such things, viz. that the 
spirits were subject unto them: “But rejoice,” says He, “because your names are written in heaven;” I 
suppose, in that city of Jerusalem which is in heaven, in which only the righteous and holy shall reign. 
“Know ye not,” says the apostle, “that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God?” 


85. But perhaps some one may say that the unrighteous cannot perform those visible miracles, and may 
believe rather that those parties are telling a lie, who will be found saying, “We have prophesied in Thy 
name, and have cast out devils in Thy name, and have done many wonderful works.” Let him therefore 
read what great things the magi of the Egyptians did who resisted Moses, the servant of God; or if he will 
not read this, because they did not do them in the name of Christ, let him read what the Lord Himself says 
of the false prophets, speaking thus: “Then, if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here is Christ, or there; 
believe it not. For there shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall show great signs and 
wonders, insomuch that the very elect shall be deceived. Behold, I have told you before.” 


86. How much need, therefore, is there of the pure and single eye, in order that the way of wisdom may 
be found, against which there is the clamour of so great deceptions and errors on the part of wicked and 
perverse men, to escape from all of which is indeed to arrive at the most certain peace, and the 
immoveable stability of wisdom! For it is greatly to be feared, lest, by eagerness in quarrelling and 
controversy, one should not see what can be seen by few, that small is the disturbance of gainsayers, 
unless one also disturbs himself. And in this direction, too, runs that statement of the apostle: “And the 
servant of the Lord must not strive; but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness 
instructing those that think differently; if God peradventure will give them repentance to the 
acknowledging of the truth.” “Blessed,” therefore, “are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 


87. Hence we must take special notice how terribly the conclusion of the whole sermon is introduced: 
“Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of Mine, and doeth them, is like unto a wise man, which 
built his house upon the rock.” For no one confirms what he hears or understands, unless by doing. And if 
Christ is the rock, as many Scripture testimonies proclaim that man builds in Christ who does what he 
hears from Him. “The rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; 
and it fell not: for it was founded upon a rock.” Such an one, therefore, is not afraid of any gloomy 
superstitions (for what else is understood by rain, when it is put in the sense of anything bad?), or of 
turnouts of men, which I think are compared to winds; or of the river of this life, as it were flowing over 
the earth in carnal lusts. For it is the man who is seduced by the prosperity that is broken down by the 
adversities arising from these three things; none of which is feared by him who has his house founded 
upon a rock, i.e. who not only hears, but also does, the Lord’s commands. And the man who hears and 
does them not is in dangerous proximity to all these, for he has no stable foundation; but by hearing and 
not doing, he builds a ruin. For He goes on to say: “And every one that heareth these sayings of Mine, and 
doeth them not, shall be like unto a foolish man, which built his house upon the sand: and the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell: and great was 
the fall of it. And it came to pass, when Jesus had ended these sayings, the people were astonished at His 
doctrine: for He taught them as one having authority, and not as their scribes.” This is what I said before 
was meant by the prophet in the Psalms, when he says: “I will act confidently in regard of him. The words 
of the Lord are pure words: as silver tried and proved in a furnace of earth, purified seven times.” And 
from this number, Iam admonished to trace back those precepts also to the seven sentences which He has 
placed in the beginning of this sermon, when He was speaking of those who are blessed; and to those 
seven operations of the Holy Spirit, which the prophet Isaiah mentions; but whether the order before us, 
or some other, is to be considered in these, the things we have heard from the Lord are to be done, if we 
wish to build upon a rock. 
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Book I 


The treatise opens with a short statement on the subject of the authority of the evangelists, their number, 
their order, and the different plans of their narratives. Augustin then prepares for the discussion of the 
questions relating to their harmony, by joining issue in this book with those who raise a difficulty in the 
circumstance that Christ has left no writing of His own, or who falsely allege that certain books were 
composed by Him on the arts of magic. He also meets the objections of those who, in opposition to the 
evangelical teaching, assert that the disciples of Christ at once ascribed more to their Master than He 
really was, when they affirmed that He was God, and inculcated what they had not been instructed in by 
Him, when they interdicted the worship of the gods. Against these antagonists he vindicates the teaching 
of the apostles, by appealing to the utterances of the prophets, and by showing that the God of Israel was 
to be the sole object of worship, who also, although He was the only Deity to whom acceptance was 
denied in former times by the Romans, and that for the very reason that He prohibited them from 
worshipping other gods along with Himself, has now in the end made the empire of Rome subject to His 
name, and among all nations has broken their idols in pieces through the preaching of the gospel, as He 
had promised by His prophets that the event should be. 


CHAPTER I 
ON THE AUTHORITY OF THE GOSPELS 


1. In the entire number of those divine records which are contained in the sacred writings, the gospel 
deservedly stands pre-eminent. For what the law and the prophets aforetime announced as destined to 
come to pass, is exhibited in the gospel in its realization and fulfilment. The first preachers of this gospel 
were the apostles, who beheld our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in person when He was yet present in 
the flesh. And not only did these men keep in remembrance the words heard from His lips, and the deeds 
wrought by Him beneath their eyes; but they were also careful, when the duty of preaching the gospel 
was laid upon them, to make mankind acquainted with those divine and memorable occurrences which 
took place at a period antecedent to the formation of their own connection with Him in the way of 
discipleship, which belonged also to the time of His nativity, His infancy, or His youth, and with regard to 
which they were able to institute exact inquiry and to obtain information, either at His own hand or at the 
hands of His parents or other parties, on the ground of the most reliable intimations and the most 
trustworthy testimonies. Certain of them also—namely, Matthew and John—gave to the world, in their 
respective books, a written account of all those matters which it seemed needful to commit to writing 
concerning Him. 


2. And to preclude the supposition that, in what concerns the apprehension and proclamation of the 
gospel, it is a matter of any consequence whether the enunciation comes by men who were actual 
followers of this same Lord here when He manifested Himself in the flesh and had the company of His 
disciples attendant on Him, or by persons who with due credit received facts with which they became 
acquainted in a trustworthy manner through the instrumentality of these former, divine providence, 
through the agency of the Holy Spirit, has taken care that certain of those also who were nothing more 
than followers of the first apostles should have authority given them not only to preach the gospel, but 
also to compose an account of it in writing. I refer to Mark and Luke. All those other individuals, however, 
who have attempted or dared to offer a written record of the acts of the Lord or of the apostles, failed to 
commend themselves in their own times as men of the character which would induce the Church to yield 
them its confidence, and to admit their compositions to the canonical authority of the Holy Books. And this 
was the case not merely because they were persons who could make no rightful claim to have credit given 
them in their narrations, but also because in a deceitful manner they introduced into their writings certain 
matters which are condemned at once by the catholic and apostolic rule of faith, and by sound doctrine. 


CHAPTER II 


ON THE ORDER OF THE EVANGELISTS, AND THE PRINCIPLES ON WHICH THEY WROTE 


3. Now, those four evangelists whose names have gained the most remarkable circulation over the whole 
world, and whose number has been fixed as four,—it may be for the simple reason that there are four 
divisions of that world through the universal length of which they, by their number as by a kind of mystical 
sign, indicated the advancing extension of the Church of Christ,—are believed to have written in the order 
which follows: first Matthew, then Mark, thirdly Luke, lastly John. Hence, too, [it would appear that] these 
had one order determined among them with regard to the matters of their personal knowledge and their 
preaching [of the gospel], but a different order in reference to the task of giving the written narrative. As 
far, indeed, as concerns the acquisition of their own knowledge and the charge of preaching, those 


unquestionably came first in order who were actually followers of the Lord when He was present in the 
flesh, and who heard Him speak and saw Him act; and [with a commission received] from His lips they 
were despatched to preach the gospel. But as respects the task of composing that record of the gospel 
which is to be accepted as ordained by divine authority, there were (only) two, belonging to the number of 
those whom the Lord chose before the passover, that obtained places,—namely, the first place and the 
last. For the first place in order was held by Matthew, and the last by John. And thus the remaining two, 
who did not belong to the number referred to, but who at the same time had become followers of the 
Christ who spoke in these others, were supported on either side by the same, like sons who were to be 
embraced, and who in this way were set in the midst between these twain. 


4. Of these four, it is true, only Matthew is reckoned to have written in the Hebrew language; the others in 
Greek. And however they may appear to have kept each of them a certain order of narration proper to 
himself, this certainly is not to be taken as if each individual writer chose to write in ignorance of what his 
predecessor had done, or left out as matters about which there was no information things which another 
nevertheless is discovered to have recorded. But the fact is, that just as they received each of them the 
gift of inspiration, they abstained from adding to their several labours any superfluous conjoint 
compositions. For Matthew is understood to have taken it in hand to construct the record of the 
incarnation of the Lord according to the royal lineage, and to give an account of most part of His deeds 
and words as they stood in relation to this present life of men. Mark follows him closely, and looks like his 
attendant and epitomizer. For in his narrative he gives nothing in concert with John apart from the others: 
by himself separately, he has little to record; in conjunction with Luke, as distinguished from the rest, he 
has still less; but in concord with Matthew, he has a very large number of passages. Much, too, he 
narrates in words almost numerically and identically the same as those used by Matthew, where the 
agreement is either with that evangelist alone, or with him in connection with the rest. On the other hand, 
Luke appears to have occupied himself rather with the priestly lineage and character of the Lord. For 
although in his own way he carries the descent back to David, what he has followed is not the royal 
pedigree, but the line of those who were not kings. That genealogy, too, he has brought to a point in 
Nathan the son of David, which person likewise was no king. It is not thus, however, with Matthew. For in 
tracing the lineage along through Solomon the king, he has pursued with strict regularity the succession 
of the other kings; and in enumerating these, he has also conserved that mystical number of which we 
shall speak hereafter. 


CHAPTER III 


OF THE FACT THAT MATTHEW, TOGETHER WITH MARK, HAD SPECIALLY IN VIEW THE KINGLY CHARACTER OF 
CHRIST, WHEREAS LUKE DEALT WITH THE PRIESTLY 


5. For the Lord Jesus Christ, who is the one true King and the one true Priest, the former to rule us, and 
the latter to make expiation for us, has shown us how His own figure bore these two parts together, which 
were only separately commended [to notice] among the Fathers. This becomes apparent if (for example) 
we look to that inscription which was affixed to His cross—”’King of the Jews:” in connection also with 
which, and by a secret instinct, Pilate replied, “What I have written, I have written.” For it had been said 
aforetime in the Psalms, “Destroy not the writing of the title.” The same becomes evident, so far as the 
part of priest is concerned, if we have regard to what He has taught us concerning offering and receiving. 
For thus it is that He sent us beforehand a prophecy respecting Himself, which runs thus, “Thou art a 
priest for ever, after the order of Melchisedek.” And in many other testimonies of the divine Scriptures, 
Christ appears both as King and as Priest. Hence, also, even David himself, whose son He is, not without 
good reason, more frequently declared to be than he is said to be Abraham’s son, and whom Matthew and 
Luke have both alike held by,—the one viewing him as the person from whom, through Solomon, His 
lineage can be traced down, and the other taking him for the person to whom, through Nathan, His 
genealogy can be carried up,—did represent the part of a priest, although he was patently a king, when he 
ate the shew-bread. For it was not lawful for any one to eat that, save the priests only. To this it must be 
added that Luke is the only one who mentions how Mary was discovered by the angel, and how she was 
related to Elisabeth, who was the wife of Zacharias the priest. And of this Zacharias the same evangelist 
has recorded the fact, that the woman whom he had for wife was one of the daughters of Aaron, which is 
to say she belonged to the tribe of the priests. 


6. Whereas, then, Matthew had in view the kingly character, and Luke the priestly, they have at the same 
time both set forth pre-eminently the humanity of Christ: for it was according to His humanity that Christ 
was made both King and Priest. To Him, too, God gave the throne of His father David, in order that of His 
kingdom there should be none end. And this was done with the purpose that there might be a mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, to make intercession for us. Luke, on the other hand, had no 
one connected with him to act as his summarist in the way that Mark was attached to Matthew. And it 
may be that this is not without a certain solemn significance. For it is the right of kings not to miss the 
obedient following of attendants; and hence the evangelist, who had taken it in hand to give an account of 
the kingly character of Christ, had a person attached to him as his associate who was in some fashion to 
follow in his steps. But inasmuch as it was the priest’s want to enter all alone into the holy of holies, in 
accordance with that principle, Luke, whose object contemplated the priestly office of Christ, did not have 
any one to come after him as a confederate, who was meant in some way to serve as an epitomizer of his 


narrative. 


CHAPTER IV 


OF THE FACT THAT JOHN UNDERTOOK THE EXPOSITION OF CHRIST’S DIVINITY 


7. These three evangelists, however, were for the most part engaged with those things which Christ did 
through the vehicle of the flesh of man, and after the temporal fashion. But John, on the other hand, had 
in view that true divinity of the Lord in which He is the Father’s equal, and directed his efforts above all to 
the setting forth of the divine nature in his Gospel in such a way as he believed to be adequate to men’s 
needs and notions. Therefore he is borne to loftier heights, in which he leaves the other three far behind 
him; so that, while in them you see men who have their conversation in a certain manner with the man 
Christ on earth, in him you perceive one who has passed beyond the cloud in which the whole earth is 
wrapped, and who has reached the liquid heaven from which, with clearest and steadiest mental eye, he is 
able to look upon God the Word, who was in the beginning with God, and by whom all things were made. 
And there, too, he can recognise Him who was made flesh in order that He might dwell amongst us; [that 
Word of whom we say,] that He assumed the flesh, not that He was changed into the flesh. For had not 
this assumption of the flesh been effected in such a manner as at the same time to conserve the 
unchangeable Divinity, such a word as this could never have been spoken,—namely, “I and the Father are 
one.” For surely the Father and the flesh are not one. And the same John is also the only one who has 
recorded that witness which the Lord gave concerning Himself, when He said: “He that hath seen me, 
hath seen the Father also;” and, “I am in the Father, and the Father is in me;” “that they may be one, even 
as we are one;” and, “Whatsoever the Father doeth, these same things doeth the Son likewise.” And 
whatever other statements there may be to the same effect, calculated to betoken, to those who are 
possessed of right understanding, that divinity of Christ in which He is the Father’s equal, of all these we 
might almost say that we are indebted for their introduction into the Gospel narrative to John alone. For 
he is like one who has drunk in the secret of His divinity more richly and somehow more familiarly than 
others, as if he drew it from the very bosom of his Lord on which it was his wont to recline when He sat at 
meat. 


CHAPTER V 


CONCERNING THE TWO VIRTUES, OF WHICH JOHN IS CONVERSANT WITH THE CONTEMPLATIVE, THE OTHER 
EVANGELISTS WITH THE ACTIVE 


8. Moreover, there are two several virtues (or talents) which have been proposed to the mind of man. Of 
these, the one is the active, and the other the contemplative: the one being that whereby the way is taken, 
and the other that whereby the goal is reached; the one that by which men labour in order that the heart 
may be purified to see God, and the other that by which men are disengaged and God is seen. Thus the 
former of these two virtues is occupied with the precepts for the right exercise of the temporal life, 
whereas the latter deals with the doctrine of that life which is everlasting. In this way, also, the one 
operates, the other rests; for the former finds its sphere in the purging of sins, the latter moves in the 
light of the purged. And thus, again, in this mortal life the one is engaged with the work of a good 
conversation; while the other subsists rather on faith, and is seen only in the person of the very few, and 
through the glass darkly, and only in part in a kind of vision of the unchangeable truth. Now these two 
virtues are understood to be presented emblematically in the instance of the two wives of Jacob. Of these I 
have discoursed already up to the measure of my ability, and as fully as seemed to be appropriate to my 
task, (in what I have written) in opposition to Faustus the Manichaean. For Lia, indeed, by interpretation 
means “labouring,” whereas Rachel signifies “the first principle seen.” And by this it is given us to 
understand, if one will only attend carefully to the matter, that those three evangelists who, with pre- 
eminent fulness, have handled the account of the Lord’s temporal doings and those of His sayings which 
were meant to bear chiefly upon the moulding of the manners of the present life, were conversant with 
that active virtue; and that John, on the other hand, who narrates fewer by far of the Lord’s doings, but 
records with greater carefulness and with larger wealth of detail the words which He spoke, and most 
especially those discourses which were intended to introduce us to the knowledge of the unity of the 
Trinity and the blessedness of the life eternal, formed his plan and framed his statement with a view to 
commend the contemplative virtue to our regard. 


CHAPTER VI 


OF THE FOUR LIVING CREATURES IN THE APOCALYPSE, WHICH HAVE BEEN TAKEN BY SOME IN ONE 
APPLICATION, AND BY OTHERS IN ANOTHER, AS APT FIGURES OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS 


9. For these reasons, it also appears to me, that of the various parties who have interpreted the living 
creatures in the Apocalypse as significant of the four evangelists, those who have taken the lion to point to 
Matthew, the man to Mark, the calf to Luke, and the eagle to John, have made a more reasonable 
application of the figures than those who have assigned the man to Matthew, the eagle to Mark, and the 
lion to John. For, in forming their particular idea of the matter, these latter have chosen to keep in view 
simply the beginnings of the books, and not the full design of the several evangelists in its completeness, 


which was the matter that should, above all, have been thoroughly examined. For surely it is with much 
greater propriety that the one who has brought under our notice most largely the kingly character of 
Christ, should be taken to be represented by the lion. Thus is it also that we find the lion mentioned in 
conjunction with the royal tribe itself, in that passage of the Apocalypse where it is said, “The lion of the 
tribe of Judah hath prevailed.” For in Matthew’s narrative the magi are recorded to have come from the 
east to inquire after the King, and to worship Him whose birth was notified to them by the star. Thus, too, 
Herod, who himself also was a king, is [said there to be] afraid of the royal child, and to put so many little 
children to death in order to make sure that the one might be slain. Again, that Luke is intended under the 
figure of the calf, in reference to the pre-eminent sacrifice made by the priest, has been doubted by 
neither of the two [sets of interpreters]. For in that Gospel the narrator’s account commences with 
Zacharias the priest. In it mention is also made of the relationship between Mary and Elisabeth. In it, too, 
it is recorded that the ceremonies proper to the earliest priestly service were attended to in the case of 
the infant Christ; and a careful examination brings a variety of other matters under our notice in this 
Gospel, by which it is made apparent that Luke’s object was to deal with the part of the priest. In this way 
it follows further, that Mark, who has set himself neither to give an account of the kingly lineage, nor to 
expound anything distinctive of the priesthood, whether on the subject of the relationship or on that of the 
consecration, and who at the same time comes before us as one who handles the things which the man 
Christ did, appears to be indicated simply under the figure of the man among those four living creatures. 
But again, those three living creatures, whether lion, man, or calf, have their course upon this earth; and 
in like manner, those three evangelists occupy themselves chiefly with the things which Christ did in the 
flesh, and with the precepts which He delivered to men, who also bear the burden of the flesh, for their 
instruction in the rightful exercise of this mortal life. Whereas John, on the other hand, soars like an eagle 
above the clouds of human infirmity, and gazes upon the light of the unchangeable truth with those 
keenest and steadiest eyes of the heart. 


CHAPTER VII 


A STATEMENT OF AUGUSTIN’S REASON FOR UNDERTAKING THIS WORK ON THE HARMONY OF THE 
EVANGELISTS, AND AN EXAMPLE OF THE METHOD IN WHICH HE MEETS THOSE WHO ALLEGE THAT CHRIST 
WROTE NOTHING HIMSELF, AND THAT HIS DISCIPLES MADE AN UNWARRANTED AFFIRMATION IN PROCLAIMING 
HIM TO BE GOD 


10. Those sacred chariots of the Lord, however, in which He is borne throughout the earth and brings the 
peoples under His easy yoke and His light burden, are assailed with calumnious charges by certain 
persons who, in impious vanity or in ignorant temerity, think to rob of their credit as veracious historians 
those teachers by whose instrumentality the Christian religion has been disseminated all the world over, 
and through whose efforts it has yielded fruits so plentiful that unbelievers now scarcely dare so much as 
to mutter their slanders in private among themselves, kept in check by the faith of the Gentiles and by the 
devotion of all the peoples. Nevertheless, inasmuch as they still strive by their calumnious disputations to 
keep some from making themselves acquainted with the faith, and thus prevent them from becoming 
believers, while they also endeavour to the utmost of their power to excite agitations among others who 
have already attained to belief, and thereby give them trouble; and further, as there are some brethren 
who, without detriment to their own faith, have a desire to ascertain what answer can be given to such 
questions, either for the advantage of their own knowledge or for the purpose of refuting the vain 
utterances of their enemies, with the inspiration and help of the Lord our God (and would that it might 
prove profitable for the salvation of such men), we have undertaken in this work to demonstrate the 
errors or the rashness of those who deem themselves able to prefer charges, the subtilty of which is at 
least sufficiently observable, against those four different books of the gospel which have been written by 
these four several evangelists. And in order to carry out this design to a successful conclusion, we must 
prove that the writers in question do not stand in any antagonism to each other. For those adversaries are 
in the habit of adducing this as the palmary allegation in all their vain objections, namely, that the 
evangelists are not in harmony with each other. 


11. But we must first discuss a matter which is apt to present a difficulty to the minds of some. I refer to 
the question why the Lord has written nothing Himself, and why He has thus left us to the necessity of 
accepting the testimony of other persons who have prepared records of His history. For this is what those 
parties—the pagans more than any—allege when they lack boldness enough to impeach or blaspheme the 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself, and when they allow Him—only as a man, however—to have been possessed of 
the most distinguished wisdom. In making that admission, they at the same time assert that the disciples 
claimed more for their Master than He really was; so much more indeed that they even called Him the 
Son of God, and the Word of God, by whom all things were made, and affirmed that He and God are one. 
And in the same way they dispose of all other kindred passages in the epistles of the apostles, in the light 
of which we have been taught that He is to be worshipped as one God with the Father. For they are of 
opinion that He is certainly to be honoured as the wisest of men; but they deny that He is to be 
worshipped as God. 


12. Wherefore, when they put the question why He has not written in His own person, it would seem as if 
they were prepared to believe regarding Him whatever He might have written concerning Himself, but 
not what others may have given the world to know with respect to His life, according to the measure of 


their own judgment. Well, I ask them in turn why, in the case of certain of the noblest of their own 
philosophers, they have accepted the statements which their disciples left in the records they have 
composed, while these sages themselves have given us no written accounts of their own lives? For 
Pythagoras, than whom Greece in those days did not possess any more illustrious personage in the sphere 
of that contemplative virtue, is believed to have written absolutely nothing, whether on the subject of his 
own personal history or on any other theme whatsoever. And as to Socrates, to whom, on the other hand, 
they have adjudged a position of supremacy above all others in that active virtue by which the moral life is 
trained, so that they do not hesitate also to aver that he was even pronounced to be the wisest of men by 
the testimony of their deity Apollo,—it is indeed true that he handled the fables of AEsop in some few 
short verses, and thus made use of words and numbers of his own in the task of rendering the themes of 
another. But this was all. And so far was he from having the desire to write anything himself, that he 
declared that he had done even so much only because he was constrained by the imperial will of his 
demon, as Plato, the noblest of all his disciples, tells us. That was a work, also, in which he sought to set 
forth in fair form not so much his own thoughts, as rather the ideas of another. What reasonable ground, 
therefore, have they for believing, with regard to those sages, all that their disciples have committed to 
record in respect of their history, while at the same time they refuse to credit in the case of Christ what 
His disciples have written on the subject of His life? And all the more may we thus argue, when we see 
how they admit that all other men have been excelled by Him in the matter of wisdom, although they 
decline to acknowledge Him to be God. Is it, indeed, the case that those persons whom they do not 
hesitate to allow to have been by far His inferiors, have had the faculty of making disciples who can be 
trusted in all that concerns the narrative of their careers, and that He failed in that capacity? But if that is 
a most absurd statement to venture upon, then in all that belongs to the history of that Person to whom 
they grant the honour of wisdom, they ought to believe not merely what suits their own notions, but what 
they read in the narratives of those who learned from this sage Himself those various facts which they 
have left on record on the subject of His life. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF THE QUESTION WHY, IF CHRIST IS BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN THE WISEST OF MEN ON THE TESTIMONY OF 
COMMON NARRATIVE REPORT, HE SHOULD NOT BE BELIEVED TO BE GOD ON THE TESTIMONY OF THE 
SUPERIOR REPORT OF PREACHING 


13. Besides this, they ought to tell us by what means they have succeeded in acquiring their knowledge of 
this fact that He was the wisest of men, or how it has had the opportunity of reaching their ears. If they 
have been made acquainted with it simply by current report, then is it the case that common report forms 
a more trustworthy informant on the subject of His history than those disciples of His who, as they have 
gone and preached of Him, have disseminated the same report like a penetrating savour throughout the 
whole world? In fine, they ought to prefer the one kind of report to the other, and believe that account of 
His life which is the superior of the two. For this report, indeed, which is spread abroad with a wonderful 
clearness from that Church catholic at whose extension through the whole world those persons are so 
astonished, prevails in an incomparable fashion over the unsubstantial rumours with which men like them 
occupy themselves. This report, furthermore, which carries with it such weight and such currency, that in 
dread of it they can only mutter their anxious and feeble snatches of paltry objections within their own 
breasts, as if they were more afraid now of being heard than wishful to receive credit, proclaims Christ to 
be the only-begotten Son of God, and Himself God, by whom all things were made. If, therefore, they 
choose report as their witness, why does not their choice fix on this special report, which is so pre- 
eminently lustrous in its remarkable definiteness? And if they desire the evidence of writings, why do they 
not take those evangelical writings which excel all others in their commanding authority? On our side, 
indeed, we accept those statements about their deities which are offered at once in their most ancient 
writings and by most current report. But if these deities are to be considered proper objects for 
reverence, why then do they make them the subject of laughter in the theatres? And if, on the other hand, 
they are proper objects for laughter, the occasion for such laughter must be all the greater when they are 
made the objects of worship in the theatres. It remains for us to look upon those persons as themselves 
minded to be witnesses concerning Christ, who, by speaking what they know not, divest themselves of the 
merit of knowing what they speak about. Or if, again, they assert that they are possessed of any books 
which they can maintain to have been written by Him, they ought to produce them for our inspection. For 
assuredly those books (if there are such) must be most profitable and most wholesome, seeing they are 
the productions of one whom they acknowledge to have been the wisest of men. If, however, they are 
afraid to produce them, it must be because they are of evil tendency; but if they are evil, then the wisest 
of men cannot have written them. They acknowledge Christ, however, to be the wisest of men, and 
consequently Christ cannot have written any such thing. 


CHAPTER IX 
OF CERTAIN PERSONS WHO PRETEND THAT CHRIST WROTE BOOKS ON THE ARTS OF MAGIC 


14. But, indeed, these persons rise to such a pitch of folly as to allege that the books which they consider 
to have been written by Him contain the arts by which they think He wrought those miracles, the fame of 
which has become prevalent in all quarters. And this fancy of theirs betrays what they really love, and 


what their aims really are. For thus, indeed, they show us how they entertain this opinion that Christ was 
the wisest of men only for the reason that He possessed the knowledge of I know not what illicit arts, 
which are justly condemned, not merely by Christian discipline, but even by the administration of earthly 
government itself. And, in good sooth, if there are people who affirm that they have read books of this 
nature composed by Christ, then why do they not perform with their own hand some such works as those 
which so greatly excite their wonder when wrought by Him, by taking advantage of the information which 
they have derived from these books? 


CHAPTER X 


OF SOME WHO ARE MAD ENOUGH TO SUPPOSE THAT THE BOOKS WERE INSCRIBED WITH THE NAMES OF PETER 
AND PAUL 


15. Nay more, as by divine judgment, some of those who either believe, or wish to have it believed, that 
Christ wrote matter of that description, have even wandered so far into error as to allege that these same 
books bore on their front, in the form of epistolary superscription, a designation addressed to Peter and 
Paul. And it is quite possible that either the enemies of the name of Christ, or certain parties who thought 
that they might impart to this kind of execrable arts the weight of authority drawn from so glorious a 
name, may have written things of that nature under the name of Christ and the apostles. But in such most 
deceitful audacity they have been so utterly blinded as simply to have made themselves fitting objects for 
laughter, even with young people who as yet know Christian literature only in boyish fashion, and rank 
merely in the grade of readers. 


16. For when they made up their minds to represent Christ to have written in such strain as that to His 
disciples, they bethought themselves of those of His followers who might best be taken for the persons to 
whom Christ might most readily be believed to have written, as the individuals who had kept by Him on 
the most familiar terms of friendship. And so Peter and Paul occurred to them, I believe, just because in 
many places they chanced to see these two apostles represented in pictures as both in company with Him. 
For Rome, in a specially honourable and solemn manner, commends the merits of Peter and of Paul, for 
this reason among others, namely, that they suffered [martyrdom] on the same day. Thus to fall most 
completely into error was the due desert of men who sought for Christ and His apostles not in the holy 
writings, but on painted walls. Neither is it to be wondered at, that these fiction-limners were misled by 
the painters. For throughout the whole period during which Christ lived in our mortal flesh in fellowship 
with His disciples, Paul had never become His disciple. Only after His passion, after His resurrection, 
after His ascension, after the mission of the Holy Spirit from heaven, after many Jews had been converted 
and had shown marvellous faith, after the stoning of Stephen the deacon and martyr, and when Paul still 
bore the name Saul, and was grievously persecuting those who had become believers in Christ, did Christ 
call that man [by a voice] from heaven, and made him His disciple and apostle. How, then, is it possible 
that Christ could have written those books which they wish to have it believed that He did write before 
His death, and which were addressed to Peter and Paul, as those among His disciples who had been most 
intimate with Him, seeing that up to that date Paul had not yet become a disciple of His at all? 


CHAPTER XI 


IN OPPOSITION TO THOSE WHO FOOLISHLY IMAGINE THAT CHRIST CONVERTED THE PEOPLE TO HIMSELF BY 
MAGICAL ARTS 


17. Moreover, let those who madly fancy that it was by the use of magical arts that He was able to do the 
great things which He did, and that it was by the practice of such rites that He made His name a sacred 
thing to the peoples who were to be converted to Him, give their attention to this question,—namely, 
whether by the exercise of magical arts, and before He was born on this earth, He could also have filled 
with the Holy Spirit those mighty prophets who aforetime declared those very things concerning Him as 
things destined to come to pass, which we can now read in their accomplishment in the gospel, and which 
we can see in their present realization in the world. For surely, even if it was by magical arts that He 
secured worship for Himself, and that, too, after His death, it is not the case that He was a magician 
before He was born. Nay, for the office of prophesying on the subject of His coming, one nation had been 
most specially deputed; and the entire administration of that commonwealth was ordained to be a 
prophecy of this King who was to come, and who was to found a heavenly state drawn out of all nations. 


CHAPTER XII 


OF THE FACT THAT THE GOD OF THE JEWS, AFTER THE SUBJUGATION OF THAT PEOPLE, WAS STILL NOT 
ACCEPTED BY THE ROMANS, BECAUSE HIS COMMANDMENT WAS THAT HE ALONE SHOULD BE WORSHIPPED, 
AND IMAGES DESTROYED 


18. Furthermore, that Hebrew nation, which, as I have said, was commissioned to prophesy of Christ, had 
no other God but one God, the true God, who made heaven and earth, and all that therein is. Under His 
displeasure they were ofttimes given into the power of their enemies. And now, indeed, on account of their 
most heinous sin in putting Christ to death, they have been thoroughly rooted out of Jerusalem itself, 


which was the capital of their kingdom, and have been made subject to the Roman empire. Now the 
Romans were in the habit of propitiating the deities of those nations whom they conquered by 
worshipping these themselves, and they were accustomed to undertake the charge of their sacred rites. 
But they declined to act on that principle with regard to the God of the Hebrew nation, either when they 
made their attack or when they reduced the people. I believe that they perceived that, if they admitted the 
worship of this Deity, whose commandment was that He only should be worshipped, and that images 
should be destroyed, they would have to put away from them all those objects to which formerly they had 
undertaken to do religious service, and by the worship of which they believed their empire had grown. But 
in this the falseness of their demons mightily deceived them. For surely they ought to have apprehended 
the fact that it is only by the hidden will of the true God, in whose hand resides the supreme power in all 
things, that the kingdom was given them and has been made to increase, and that their position was not 
due to the favour of those deities who, if they could have wielded any influence whatever in that matter, 
would rather have protected their own people from being over-mastered by the Romans, or would have 
brought the Romans themselves into complete subjection to them. 


19. Certainly they cannot possibly affirm that the kind of piety and manners exemplified by them became 
objects of love and choice on the part of the gods of the nations which they conquered. They will never 
make such an assertion, if they only recall their own early beginnings, the asylum for abandoned criminals 
and the fratricide of Romulus. For when Remus and Romulus established their asylum, with the intention 
that whoever took refuge there, be the crime what it might be with which he stood charged, should enjoy 
impunity in his deed, they did not promulgate any precepts of penitence for bringing the minds of such 
wretched men back to a right condition. By this bribe of impunity did they not rather arm the gathered 
band of fearful fugitives against the states to which they properly belonged, and the laws of which they 
dreaded? Or when Romulus slew his brother, who had perpetrated no evil against him, is it the case that 
his mind was bent on the vindication of justice, and not on the acquisition of absolute power? And is it 
true that the deities did take their delight in manners like these, as if they were themselves enemies to 
their own states, in so far as they favoured those who were the enemies of these communities? Nay rather, 
neither did they by deserting them harm the one class, nor did they by passing over to their side in any 
sense help the other. For they have it not in their power to give kingship or to remove it. But that is done 
by the one true God, according to His hidden counsel. And it is not His mind to make those necessarily 
blessed to whom He may have given an earthly kingdom, or to make those necessarily unhappy whom He 
has deprived of that position. But He makes men blessed or wretched for other reasons and by other 
means, and either by permission or by actual gift distributes temporal and earthly kingdoms to 
whomsoever He pleases, and for whatsoever period He chooses, according to the fore-ordained order of 
the ages. 


CHAPTER XIII 
OF THE QUESTION WHY GOD SUFFERED THE JEWS TO BE REDUCED TO SUBJECTION 


20. Hence also they cannot meet us fairly with this question: Why, then, did the God of the Hebrews, 
whom you declare to be the supreme and true God, not only not subdue the Romans under their power, 
but even fail to secure those Hebrews themselves against subjugation by the Romans? For there were 
open sins of theirs that went before them, and on account of which the prophets so long time ago 
predicted that this very thing would overtake them; and above all, the reason lay in the fact, that in their 
impious fury they put Christ to death, in the commission of which sin they were made blind [to the guilt of 
their crime] through the deserts of other hidden transgressions. That His sufferings also would be for the 
benefit of the Gentiles, was foretold by the same prophetic testimony. Nor, in another point of view, did 
the fact appear clearer, that the kingdom of that nation, and its temple, and its priesthood, and its 
sacrificial system, and that mystical unction which is called chrisma in Greek, from which the name of 
Christ takes its evident application, and on account of which that nation was accustomed to speak of its 
kings as anointed ones, were ordained with the express object of prefiguring Christ, than has the kindred 
fact become apparent, that after the resurrection of the Christ who was put to death began to be 
preached unto the believing Gentiles, all those things came to their end, all unrecognised as the 
circumstance was, whether by the Romans, through whose victory, or by the Jews, through whose 
subjugation, it was brought about that they did thus reach their conclusion. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OF THE FACT THAT THE GOD OF THE HEBREWS, ALTHOUGH THE PEOPLE WERE CONQUERED, PROVED HIMSELF 
TO BE UNCONQUERED, BY OVERTHROWING THE IDOLS, AND BY TURNING ALL THE GENTILES TO HIS OWN 
SERVICE 


21. Here indeed we have a wonderful fact, which is not remarked by those few pagans who have remained 
such,—namely, that this God of the Hebrews who was offended by the conquered, and who was also 
denied acceptance by the conquerors, is now preached and worshipped among all nations. This is that 
God of Israel of whom the prophet spake so long time since, when he thus addressed the people of God: 
“And He who brought thee out, the God of Israel, shall be called (the God) of the whole earth.” What was 
thus prophesied has been brought to pass through the name of the Christ, who comes to men in the form 


of a descendant of that very Israel who was the grandson of Abraham, with whom the race of the Hebrews 
began. For it was to this Israel also that it was said, “In thy seed shall all the tribes of the earth be 
blessed.” Thus it is shown that the God of Israel, the true God who made heaven and earth, and who 
administers human affairs justly and mercifully in such wise that neither does justice exclude mercy with 
Him, nor does mercy hinder justice, was not overcome Himself when His Hebrew people suffered their 
overthrow, in virtue of His permitting the kingdom and priesthood of that nation to be seized and 
subverted by the Romans. For now, indeed, by the might of this gospel of Christ, the true King and Priest, 
the advent of which was prefigured by that kingdom and priesthood, the God of Israel Himself is 
everywhere destroying the idols of the nations. And, in truth, it was to prevent that destruction that the 
Romans refused to admit the sacred rites of this God in the way that they admitted those of the gods of 
the other nations whom they conquered. Thus did He remove both kingdom and priesthood from the 
prophetic nation, because He who was promised to men through the agency of that people had already 
come. And by Christ the King He has brought into subjection to His own name that Roman empire by 
which the said nation was overcome; and by the strength and devotion of Christian faith, He has 
converted it so as to effect a subversion of those idols, the honour ascribed to which precluded His 
worship from obtaining entrance. 


22. 1am of opinion that it was not by means of magical arts that Christ, previous to His birth among men, 
brought it about that those things which were destined to come to pass in the course of His history, were 
pre-announced by so many prophets, and prefigured also by the kingdom and priesthood established in a 
certain nation. For the people who are connected with that now abolished kingdom, and who in the 
wonderful providence of God are scattered throughout all lands, have indeed remained without any 
unction from the true King and Priest; in which anointing the import of the name of Christ is plainly 
discovered. But notwithstanding this, they still retain remnants of some of their observances; while, on 
the other hand, not even in their state of overthrow and subjugation have they accepted those Roman 
rites which are connected with the worship of idols. Thus they still keep the prophetic books as the 
witness of Christ; and in this way in the documents of His enemies we find proof presented of the truth of 
this Christ who is the subject of prophecy. What, then, do these unhappy men disclose themselves to be, 
by the unworthy method in which they laud the name of Christ? If anything relating to the practice of 
magic has been written under His name, while the doctrine of Christ is so vehemently antagonistic to such 
arts, these men ought rather in the light of this fact to gather some idea of the greatness of that name, by 
the addition of which even persons who live in opposition to His precepts endeavour to dignify their 
nefarious practices. For just as, in the course of the diverse errors of men, many persons have set up their 
varied heresies against the truth under the cover of His name, so the very enemies of Christ think that, for 
the purposes of gaining acceptance for opinions which they propound in opposition to the doctrine of 
Christ, they have no weight of authority at their service unless they have the name of Christ. 


CHAPTER XV 


OF THE FACT THAT THE PAGANS, WHEN CONSTRAINED TO LAUD CHRIST, HAVE LAUNCHED THEIR INSULTS 
AGAINST HIS DISCIPLES 


23. But what shall be said to this, if those vain eulogizers of Christ, and those crooked slanderers of the 
Christian religion, lack the daring to blaspheme Christ, for this particular reason that some of their 
philosophers, as Porphyry of Sicily has given us to understand in his books, consulted their gods as to 
their response on the subject of [the claims of] Christ, and were constrained by their own oracles to laud 
Christ? Nor should that seem incredible. For we also read in the Gospel that the demons confessed Him; 
and in our prophets it is written in this wise: “For the gods of the nations are demons.” Thus it happens, 
then, that in order to avoid attempting aught in opposition to the responses of their own deities, they turn 
their blasphemies aside from Christ, and pour them forth against His disciples. It seems to me, however, 
that these gods of the Gentiles, whom the philosophers of the pagans may have consulted, if they were 
asked to give their judgment on the disciples of Christ, as well as on Christ Himself, would be constrained 
to praise them in like manner. 


CHAPTER XVI 


OF THE FACT THAT, ON THE SUBJECT OF THE DESTRUCTION OF IDOLS, THE APOSTLES TAUGHT NOTHING 
DIFFERENT FROM WHAT WAS TAUGHT BY CHRIST OR BY THE PROPHETS 


24. Nevertheless these persons argue still to the effect that this demolition of temples, and this 
condemnation of sacrifices, and this shattering of all images, are brought about, not in virtue of the 
doctrine of Christ Himself, but only by the hand of His apostles, who, as they contend, taught something 
different from what He taught. They think by this device, while honouring and lauding Christ, to tear the 
Christian faith in pieces. For it is at least true, that it is by the disciples of Christ that at once the works 
and the words of Christ have been made known, on which this Christian religion is established, with which 
a very few people of this character are still in antagonism, who do not now indeed openly assail it, but yet 
continue even in these days to utter their mutterings against it. But if they refuse to believe that Christ 
taught in the way indicated, let them read the prophets, who not only enjoined the complete destruction 
of the superstitions of idols, but also predicted that this subversion would come to pass in Christian times. 


And if these spoke falsely, why is their word fulfilled with so mighty a demonstration? But if they spoke 
truly, why is resistance offered to such divine power? 


CHAPTER XVII 


IN OPPOSITION TO THE ROMANS WHO REJECTED THE GOD OF ISRAEL ALONE 


25. However, here is a matter which should meet with more careful consideration at their hands,—namely, 
what they take the God of Israel to be, and why they have not admitted Him to the honours of worship 
among them, in the way that they have done with the gods of other nations that have been made subject 
to the imperial power of Rome? This question demands an answer all the more, when we see that they are 
of the mind that all the gods ought to be worshipped by the man of wisdom. Why, then, has He been 
excluded from the number of these others? If He is very mighty, why is He the only deity that is not 
worshipped by them? If He has little or no might, why are the images of other gods broken in pieces by all 
the nations, while He is now almost the only God that is worshipped among these peoples? From the 
grasp of this question these men shall never be able to extricate themselves, who worship both the 
greater and the lesser deities, whom they hold to be gods, and at the same time refuse to worship this 
God, who has proved Himself stronger than all those to whom they do service. If He is [a God] of great 
virtue, why has He been deemed worthy only of rejection? And if He is [a God] of little or no power, why 
has He been able to accomplish so much, although rejected? If He is good, why is He the only one 
separated from the other good deities? And if He is evil, why is He, who stands thus alone, not subjugated 
by so many good deities? If He is truthful, why are His precepts scorned? And if He is a liar, why are His 
predictions fulfilled? 


CHAPTER XVIII 


OF THE FACT THAT THE GOD OF THE HEBREWS IS NOT RECEIVED BY THE ROMANS, BECAUSE HIS WILL IS THAT 
HE ALONE SHOULD BE WORSHIPPED 


26. In fine, they may think of Him as they please. Still, we may ask whether it is the case that the Romans 
refuse to consider evil deities as also proper objects of worship,—those Romans who have erected fanes to 
Pallor and Fever, and who enjoin both that the good demons are to been treated, and that the evil demons 
are to be propitiated. Whatever their opinion, then, of Him may be, the question still is, Why is He the only 
Deity whom they have judged worthy neither of being called upon for help, nor of being propitiated? What 
God is this, who is either one so unknown, that He is the only one not discovered as yet among so many 
gods, or who is one so well known that He is now the only one worshipped by so many men? There 
remains, then, nothing which they can possibly allege in explanation of their refusal to admit the worship 
of this God, except that His will was that He alone should be worshipped; and His command was, that 
those gods of the Gentiles that they were worshipping at the time should cease to be worshipped. But an 
answer to this other question is rather to be required of them, namely, what or what manner of deity they 
consider this God to be, who has forbidden the worship of those other gods for whom they erected 
temples and images,—this God, who has also been possessed of might so vast that His will has prevailed 
more in effecting the destruction of their images than theirs has availed to secure the non-admittance of 
His worship. And, indeed, the opinion of that philosopher of theirs is given in plain terms, whom, even on 
the authority of their own oracle, they have maintained to have been the wisest of all men. For the opinion 
of Socrates is, that every deity whatsoever ought to be worshipped just in the manner in which he may 
have ordained that he should be worshipped. Consequently it became a matter of the supremest necessity 
with them to refuse to worship the God of the Hebrews. For if they were minded to worship Him in a 
method different from the way in which He had declared that He ought to be worshipped, then assuredly 
they would have been worshipping not this God as He is, but some figment of their own. And, on the other 
hand, if they were willing to worship Him in the manner which He had indicated, then they could not but 
perceive that they were not at liberty to worship those other deities whom He interdicted them from 
worshipping. Thus was it, therefore, that they rejected the service of the one true God, because they were 
afraid that they might offend the many false gods. For they thought that the anger of those deities would 
be more to their injury, than the goodwill of this God would be to their profit. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE PROOF THAT THIS GOD IS THE TRUE GOD 


27. But that must have been a vain necessity and a ridiculous timidity. We ask now what opinion regarding 
this God is formed by those men whose pleasure it is that all gods ought to be worshipped. For if He ought 
not to be worshipped, how are all worshipped when He is not worshipped? And if He ought to be 
worshipped, it cannot be that all others are to be worshipped along with Him. For unless He is 
worshipped alone, He is really not worshipped at all. Or may it perhaps be the case, that they will allege 
Him to be no God at all, while they call those gods who, as we believe, have no power to do anything 
except so far as permission is given them by His judgment,—have not merely no power to do good to any 
one, but no power even to do harm to any, except to those who are judged by Him, who possesses all 
power, to merit so to be harmed? But, as they themselves are compelled to admit, those deities have 


shown less power than He has done. For if those are held to be gods whose prophets, when consulted by 
men, have returned responses which, that I may not call them false, were at least most convenient for 
their private interests, how is not He to be regarded as God whose prophets have not only given the 
congruous answer on subjects regarding which they were consulted at the special time, but who also, in 
the case of subjects respecting which they were not consulted, and which related to the universal race of 
man and all nations, have announced prophetically so long time before the event those very things of 
which we now read, and which indeed we now behold? If they gave the name of god to that being under 
whose inspiration the Sibyl sung of the fates of the Romans, how is not He (to be called) God, who, in 
accordance with the announcement aforetime given, has shown us how the Romans and all nations are 
coming to believe in Himself through the gospel of Christ, as the one God, and to demolish all the images 
of their fathers? Finally, if they designate those as gods who have never dared through their prophets to 
say anything against this God, how is not He (to be designated) God, who not only commanded by the 
mouth of His prophets the destruction of their images, but who also predicted that among all the Gentiles 
they would be destroyed by those who should be enjoined to abandon their idols and to worship Him 
alone, and who, on receiving these injunctions, should be His servants? 


CHAPTER XX 


OF THE FACT THAT NOTHING IS DISCOVERED TO HAVE BEEN PREDICTED BY THE PROPHETS OF THE PAGANS IN 
OPPOSITION TO THE GOD OF THE HEBREWS 


28. Or let them aver, if they are able, that some Sibyl of theirs, or any one whatever among their other 
prophets, announced long ago that it would come to pass that the God of the Hebrews, the God of Israel, 
would be worshipped by all nations, declaring, at the same time, that the worshippers of other gods 
before that time had rightly rejected Him; and again, that the compositions of His prophets would be in 
such exalted authority, that in obedience to them the Roman government itself would command the 
destruction of images, the said seers at the same time giving warning against acting upon such 
ordinances;—let them, I say, read out any utterances like these, if they can, from any of the books of their 
prophets. For I stop not to state that those things which we can read in their books repeat a testimony on 
behalf of our religion, that is, the Christian religon, which they might have heard from the holy angels and 
from our prophets themselves; just as the very devils were compelled to confess Christ when He was 
present in the flesh. But I pass by these matters, regarding which, when we bring them forward, their 
contention is that they were invented by our party. Most certainly, however, they may themselves be 
pressed to adduce anything which has been prophesied by the seers of their own gods against the God of 
the Hebrews; as, on our side, we can point to declarations so remarkable at once for number and for 
weight recorded in the books of our prophets against their gods, in which also we can both note the 
command and recite the prediction and demonstrate the event. And over the realization of these things, 
that comparatively small number of heathens who have remained such are more inclined to grieve than 
they are ready to acknowledge that God who has had the power to foretell these things as events destined 
to be made good; whereas in their dealings with their own false gods, who are genuine demons, they prize 
nothing else so highly as to be informed by their responses of something which is to take place with them. 


CHAPTER XXI 


AN ARGUMENT FOR THE EXCLUSIVE WORSHIP OF THIS GOD, WHO, WHILE HE PROHIBITS OTHER DEITIES FROM 
BEING WORSHIPPED, IS NOT HIMSELF INTERDICTED BY OTHER DIVINITIES FROM BEING WORSHIPPED 


29. Seeing, then, that these things are so, why do not these unhappy men rather apprehend the fact that 
this God is the true God, whom they perceive to be placed in a position so thoroughly separated from the 
company of their own deities, that, although they are compelled to acknowledge Him to be God, those 
very persons who profess that all gods ought to be worshipped are nevertheless not permitted to worship 
Him along with the rest? Now, since these deities and this God cannot be worshipped together, why is not 
He selected who forbids those others to be worshipped; and why are not those deities abandoned, who do 
not interdict Him from being worshipped? Or if they do indeed forbid His worship, let the interdict be 
read. For what has greater claims to be recited to their people in their temples, in which the sound of no 
such thing has ever been heard? And, in good sooth, the prohibition directed by so many against one 
ought to be more notable and more potent than the prohibition launched by one against so many. For if 
the worship of this God is impious, then those gods are profitless, who do not interdict men from that 
impiety; but if the worship of this God is pious, then, as in that worship the commandment is given that 
these others are not to be worshipped, their worship is impious. If, again, those deities forbid His worship, 
but only so diffidently that they rather fear to be heard than dare to prohibit, who is so unwise as not to 
draw his own inference from the fact, who fails to perceive that this God ought to be chosen, who in so 
public a manner prohibits their worship, who commanded that their images should be destroyed, who 
foretold that demolition, who Himself effected it, in preference to those deities of whom we know not that 
they ordained abstinence from His worship, of whom we do not read that they foretold such an event, and 
in whom we do not see power sufficient to have it brought about? I put the question, let them give the 
answer: Who is this God, who thus harasses all the gods of the Gentiles, who thus betrays all their sacred 
rites, who thus renders them extinct? 


CHAPTER XXII 
OF THE OPINION ENTERTAINED BY THE GENTILES REGARDING OUR GOD 


30. But why do I interrogate men whose native wit has deserted them in answering the question as to who 
this God is? Some say that He is Saturn. I fancy the reason of that is found in the sanctification of the 
Sabbath; for those men assign that day to Saturn. But their own Varro, than whom they can point to no 
man of greater learning among them, thought that the God of the Jews was Jupiter, and he judged that it 
mattered not what name was employed, provided the same subject was understood under it; in which, I 
believe, we see how he was subdued by His supremacy. For, inasmuch as the Romans are not accustomed 
to worship any more exalted object than Jupiter, of which fact their Capitol is the open and sufficient 
attestation, and deem him to be the king of all gods; when he observed that the Jews worshipped the 
supreme God, he could not think of any object under that title other than Jupiter himself. But whether 
men call the God of the Hebrews Saturn, or declare Him to be Jupiter, let them tell us when Saturn dared 
to prohibit the worship of a second deity. He did not venture to interdict the worship even of this very 
Jupiter, who is said to have expelled him from his kingdom,—the son thus expelling the father. And if 
Jupiter, as the more powerful deity and the conqueror, has been accepted by his worshippers, then they 
ought not to worship Saturn, the conquered and expelled. But neither, on the other hand, did Jove put his 
worship under the ban. Nay, that deity whom he had power to overcome, he nevertheless suffered to 
continue a god. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


OF THE FOLLIES WHICH THE PAGANS HAVE INDULGED IN REGARDING JUPITER AND SATURN 


31. These narratives of yours, say they, are but fables which have to be interpreted by the wise, or else 
they are fit only to be laughed at; but we revere that Jupiter of whom Maro says that 


“All things are full of Jove,” 
—Virgil’s Eclogues, iii. v. 60; 


that is to say, the spirit of life that vivifies all things. It is not without some reason, therefore, that Varro 
thought that Jove was worshipped by the Jews; for the God of the Jews says by His prophet, “I fill heaven 
and earth.” But what is meant by that which the same poet names Ether? How do they take the term? For 
he speaks thus: 


“Then the omnipotent father Ether, with fertilizing showers, 
Came down into the bosom of his fruitful spouse.” 
—Virgil’s Georgics, ii. 325. 


They say, indeed, that this Ether is not spirit, but a lofty body in which the heaven is stretched above the 
air. Is liberty conceded to the poet to speak at one time in the language of the followers of Plato, as if God 
was not body, but spirit, and at another time in the language of the Stoics, as if God was a body? What is 
it, then, that they worship in their Capitol? If it is a spirit, or if again it is, in short, the corporeal heaven 
itself, then what does that shield of Jupiter there which they style the AEgis? The origin of that name, 
indeed, is explained by the circumstance that a goat nourished Jupiter when he was concealed by his 
mother. Or is this a fiction of the poets? But are the capitols of the Romans, then, also the mere creations 
of the poets? And what is the meaning of that, certainly not poetical, but unmistakeably farcical, 
variability of yours, in seeking your gods according to the ideas of philosophers in books, and revering 
them according to the notions of poets in your temples? 


32. But was that Euhemerus also a poet, who declares both Jupiter himself, and his father Saturn, and 
Pluto and Neptune his brothers, to have been men, in terms so exceedingly plain that their worshippers 
ought all the more to render thanks to the poets, because their inventions have not been intended so 
much to disparage them as rather to dress them up? Albeit Cicero mentions that this same Euhemerus 
was translated into Latin by the poet Ennius. Or was Cicero himself a poet, who, in counselling the person 
with whom he debates in his Tusculan Disputations, addresses him as one possessing knowledge of things 
secret, in the following terms: “If, indeed, I were to attempt to search into antiquity, and produce from 
thence the subjects which the writers of Greece have given to the world, it would be found that even those 
deities who are reckoned gods of the higher orders have gone from us into heaven. Ask whose sepulchres 
are pointed out in Greece: call to mind, since you have been initiated, the things which are delivered in 
the mysteries: then, doubtless, you will comprehend how widely extended this belief is.” This author 
certainly makes ample acknowledgment of the doctrine that those gods of theirs were originally men. He 
does, indeed, benevolently surmise that they made their way into heaven. But he did not hesitate to say in 
public, that even the honour thus given them in general repute was conferred upon them by men, when he 
spoke of Romulus in these words: “By good will and repute we have raised to the immortal gods that 
Romulus who founded this city.” How should it be such a wonderful thing, therefore, to suppose that the 


more ancient men did with respect to Jupiter and Saturn and the others what the Romans have done with 
respect to Romulus, and what, in good truth, they have thought of doing even in these more recent times 
also in the case of Caesar? And to these same Virgil has addressed the additional flattery of song, saying: 


“Lo, the star of Caesar, descendant of Dione, arose.” 
—Eclogue, ix. ver. 47. 


Let them see to it, then, that the truth of history do not turn out to exhibit to our view sepulchres erected 
for their false gods here upon the earth!and let them take heed lest the vanity of poetry, instead of fixing, 
may be but feigning stars for their deities there in heaven. For, in reality, that one is not the star of Jupiter, 
neither is this one the star of Saturn; but the simple fact is, that upon these stars, which were set from the 
foundation of the world, the names of those persons were imposed after their death by men who were 
minded to honour them as gods on their departure from this life. And with respect to these we may, 
indeed, ask how there should be such ill desert in chastity, or such good desert in voluptuousness, that 
Venus should have a star, and Minerva be denied one among those luminaries which revolve along with 
the sun and moon? 


33. But it may be said that Cicero, the Academic sage, who has been bold enough to make mention of the 
sepulchres of their gods, and to commit the statement to writing, is a more doubtful authority than the 
poets; although he did not presume to offer that assertion simply as his own personal opinion, but put it 
on record as a statement contained among the traditions of their own sacred rites. Well, then, can it also 
be maintained that Varro either gives expression merely to an invention of his own, as a poet might do, or 
puts the matter only dubiously, as might be the case with an Academician, because he declares that, in the 
instance of all such gods, the matters of their worship had their origin either in the life which they lived, 
or in the death which they died, among men? Or was that Egyptian priest, Leon, either a poet or an 
Academician, who expounded the origin of those gods of theirs to Alexander of Macedon, in a way 
somewhat different indeed from the opinion advanced by the Greeks, but nevertheless so far accordant 
therewith as to make out their deities to have been originally men? 


34. But what is all this to us? Let them assert that they worship Jupiter, and not a dead man; let them 
maintain that they have dedicated their Capitol not to a dead man, but to the Spirit that vivifies all things 
and fills the world. And as to that shield of his, which was made of the skin of a she-goat in honour of his 
nurse, let them put upon it whatever interpretation they please. What do they say, however, about Saturn? 
What is it that they worship under the name of Saturn? Is not this the deity that was the first to come 
down to us from Olympus (of whom the poet sings): 


“Then from Olympus’ height came down 

Good Saturn, exiled from his crown 

By Jove, his mightier heir: 

He brought the race to union first 

Erewhile, on mountain-tops dispersed, 

And gave them statutes to obey, 

And willed the land wherein he lay 

Should Latium’s title bear.” 

—Virgil’s AEneid, viii. 320-324, Conington’s trans. 


Does not his very image, made as it is with the head covered, present him as one under concealment? Was 
it not he that made the practice of agriculture known to the people of Italy, a fact which is expressed by 
the reaping-hook? No, say they; for you may see whether the being of whom such things are recorded was 
a man, and indeed one particular king: we, however, interpret Saturn to be universal Time, as is signified 
also by his name in Greek: for he is called Chronus, which word, with the aspiration thus given it, is also 
the vocable for time: whence, too, in Latin he gets the name of Saturn, as if it meant that he is sated with 
years. But now, what we are to make of people like these I know not, who, in their very effort to put a 
more favourable meaning upon the names and the images of their gods, make the confession that the very 
god who is their major deity, and the father of the rest, is Time. For what else do they thus betray but, in 
fact, that all those gods of theirs are only temporal, seeing that the very parent of them all is made out to 
be Time? 


35. Accordingly, their more recent philosophers of the Platonic school, who have flourished in Christian 
times, have been ashamed of such fancies, and have endeavoured to interpret Saturn in another way, 
affirming that he received the name Chronos in order to signify, as it were, the fulness of intellect; their 
explanation being, that in Greek fulness is expressed by the term choros, and intellect or mind by the term 


nous; which etymology seems to be favoured also by the Latin name, on the supposition that the first part 
of the word (Saturnus) came from the Latin, and the second part from the Greek: so that he got the title 
Saturnus as an equivalent to satur, nous. For they saw how absurd it was to have that Jupiter regarded as 
a son of Time, whom they either considered, or wished to have considered, eternal deity. Furthermore, 
however, according to this novel interpretation, which it is marvellous that Cicero and Varro should have 
suffered to escape their notice, if their ancient authorities really had it, they call Jupiter the son of Saturn, 
thus denoting him, it may be, as the spirit that proceedeth forth from that supreme mind—the spirit which 
they choose to look upon as the soul of this world, so to speak, filling alike all heavenly and all earthly 
bodies. Whence comes also that saying of Maro, which I have cited a little ago, namely, “All things are full 
of Jove”? Should they not, then, if they are possessed of the ability, alter the superstitions indulged in by 
men, just as they alter their interpretation; and either erect no images at all, or at least build capitols to 
Saturn rather than to Jupiter? For they also maintain that no rational soul can be produced gifted with 
wisdom, except by participation in that supreme and unchangeable wisdom of his; and this affirmation 
they advance not only with respect to the soul of a man, but even with respect to that same soul of the 
world which they also designate Jove. Now we not only concede, but even very particularly proclaim, that 
there is a certain supreme wisdom of God, by participation in which every soul whatsoever that is 
constituted truly wise acquires its wisdom. But whether that universal corporeal mass, which is called the 
world, has a kind of soul, or, so to speak, its own soul, that is to say, a rational life by which it can govern 
its own movements, as is the case with every sort of animal, is a question both vast and obscure. That is 
an opinion which ought not to be affirmed, unless its truth is clearly ascertained; neither ought it to be 
rejected, unless its falsehood is as clearly ascertained. And what will it matter to man, even should this 
question remain for ever unsolved, since, in any case, no soul becomes wise or blessed by drawing from 
any other soul but from that one supreme and immutable wisdom of God? 


36. The Romans, however, who have founded a Capitol in honour of Jupiter, but none in honour of Saturn, 
as also these other nations whose opinion it has been that Jupiter ought to be worshipped pre-eminently 
and above the rest of the gods, have certainly not agreed in sentiment with the persons referred to; who, 
in accordance with that mad view of theirs, would dedicate their loftiest citadels rather to Saturn, if they 
had any power in these things, and who most particularly would annihilate those mathematicians and 
nativity-spinners by whom this Saturn, whom their opponents would designate the maker of the wise, has 
been placed with the character of a deity of evil among the other stars. But this opinion, nevertheless, has 
prevailed so mightily against them in the mind of humanity, that men decline even to name that god, and 
call him Ancient rather than Saturn; and that in so fearful a spirit of superstition, that the Carthaginians 
have now gone very near to change the designation of their town, and call it the town of the Ancient more 
frequently than the town of Saturn. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OF THE FACT THAT THOSE PERSONS WHO REJECT THE GOD OF ISRAEL, IN CONSEQUENCE FAIL TO WORSHIP 
ALL THE GODS; AND, ON THE OTHER HAND, THAT THOSE WHO WORSHIP OTHER GODS, FAIL TO WORSHIP HIM 


37. It is well understood, therefore, what these worshippers of images are convicted in reality of revering, 
and what they attempt to colour over. But even these new interpreters of Saturn must be required to tell 
us what they think of the God of the Hebrews. For to them also it seemed right to worship all the gods, as 
is done by the heathen nations, because their pride made them ashamed to humble themselves under 
Christ for the remission of their sins. What opinion, therefore, do they entertain regarding the God of 
Israel? For if they do not worship Him then they do not worship all gods; and if they do worship Him, they 
do not worship Him in the way that He has ordained for His own worship, because they worship others 
also whose worship He has interdicted. Against such practices He issued His prohibition by the mouth of 
those same prophets by whom He also announced beforehand the destined occurrence of those very 
things which their images are now sustaining at the hands of the Christians. For whatever the explanation 
may be, whether it be that the angels were sent to those prophets to show them figuratively, and by the 
congruous forms of visible objects, the one true God, the Creator of all things, to whom the whole 
universe is made subject, and to indicate the method in which He enjoined His own worship to proceed; or 
whether it was that the minds of some among them were so mightily elevated by the Holy Spirit, as to 
enable them to see those things in that kind of vision in which the angels themselves behold objects: in 
either case it is the incontestable fact, that they did serve that God who has prohibited the worship of 
other gods; and, moreover, it is equally certain, that with the faithfulness of piety, in the kingly and in the 
priestly office, they ministered at once for the good of their country, and in the interest of those sacred 
ordinances which were significant of the coming of Christ as the true King and Priest. 


CHAPTER XXV 
OF THE FACT THAT THE FALSE GODS DO NOT FORBID OTHERS TO BE WORSHIPPED ALONG WITH THEMSELVES. 


THAT THE GOD OF ISRAEL IS THE TRUE GOD, IS PROVED BY HIS WORKS, BOTH IN PROPHECY AND IN 
FULFILMENT 


38. But further, in the case of the gods of the Gentiles (in their willingness to worship whom they exhibit 
their unwillingness to worship that God who cannot be worshipped together with them), let them tell us 


the reason why no one is found in the number of their deities who thinks of interdicting the worship of 
another; while they institute them in different offices and functions, and hold them to preside each one 
over objects which pertain properly to his own special province. For if Jupiter does not prohibit the 
worship of Saturn, because he is not to be taken merely for a man, who drove another man, namely his 
father, out of his kingdom, but either for the body of the heavens, or for the spirit that fills both heaven 
and earth, and because thus he cannot prevent that supernal mind from being worshipped, from which he 
is said to have emanated: if, on the same principle also, Saturn cannot interdict the worship of Jupiter, 
because he is not [to be supposed to be merely] one who was conquered by that other in rebellion,—as 
was the case with a person of the same name, by the hand of some one or other called Jupiter, from whose 
arms he was fleeing when he came into Italy,—and because the primal mind favours the mind that springs 
from it: yet Vulcan at least might [be expected to] put under the ban the worship of Mars, the paramour of 
his wife, and Hercules [might be thought likely to interdict] the worship of Juno, his persecutor. What kind 
of foul consent must subsist among them, if even Diana, the chaste virgin, fails to interdict the worship, I 
do not say merely of Venus, but even of Priapus? For if the same individual decides to be at once a hunter 
and a farmer, he must be the servant of both these deities; and yet he will be ashamed to do even so much 
as erect temples for them side by side. But they may aver, that by interpretation Diana means a certain 
virtue, be it what they please; and they may tell us that Priapus really denotes the deity of fecundity,—to 
such an effect, at any rate, that Juno may well be ashamed to have such a coadjutor in the task of making 
females fruitful. They may say what they please; they may put any explanation upon these things which in 
their wisdom they think fit: only, in spite of all that, the God of Israel will confound all their 
argumentations. For in prohibiting all those deities from being worshipped, while His own worship is 
hindered by none of them, and in at once commanding, foretelling, and effecting destruction for their 
images and sacred rites, He has shown with sufficient clearness that they are false and lying deities, and 
that He Himself is the one true and truthful God. 


39. Moreover, to whom should it not seem strange that those worshippers, now become few in number, of 
deities both numerous and false, should refuse to do homage to Him of whom, when the question is put to 
them as to what deity He is; they dare not at least assert, whatever answer they may think to give, that He 
is no God at all? For if they deny His deity, they are very easily refuted by His works, both in prophecy and 
in fulfilment. I do not speak of those works which they deem themselves at liberty not to credit, such as 
His work in the beginning, when He made heaven and earth, and all that is in them. Neither do I specify 
here those events which carry us back into the remotest antiquity, such as the translation of Enoch, the 
destruction of the impious by the flood, and the saving of righteous Noah and his house from the deluge, 
by means of the [ark of] wood. I begin the statement of His doings among men with Abraham. To this man, 
indeed, was given by an angelic oracle an intelligible promise, which we now see in its realization. For to 
him it was said, “In thy seed shall all nations be blessed.” Of his seed, then, sprang the people of Israel, 
whence came the Virgin Mary, who was the mother of Christ; and that in Him all the nations are blessed, 
let them now be bold enough to deny if they can. This same promise was made also to Isaac the son of 
Abraham. It was given again to Jacob the grandson of Abraham. This Jacob was also called Israel, from 
whom that whole people derived both its descent and its name so that indeed the God of this people was 
called the God of Israel: not that He is not also the God of the Gentiles, whether they are ignorant of Him 
or now know Him; but that in this people He willed that the power of His promises should be made more 
conspicuously apparent. For that people, which at first was multiplied in Egypt, and after a time was 
delivered from a state of slavery there by the hand of Moses, with many signs and portents, saw most of 
the Gentile nations subdued under it, and obtained possession also of the land of promise, in which it 
reigned in the person of kings of its own, who sprang from the tribe of Judah. This Judah, also, was one of 
the twelve sons of Israel, the grandson of Abraham. And from him were descended the people called the 
Jews, who, with the help of God Himself, did great achievements, and who also, when He chastised them, 
endured many sufferings on account of their sins, until the coming of that Seed to whom the promise was 
given, in whom all the nations were to be blessed, and [for whose sake] they were willingly to break in 
pieces the idols of their fathers. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


OF THE FACT THAT IDOLATRY HAS BEEN SUBVERTED BY THE NAME OF CHRIST, AND BY THE FAITH OF 
CHRISTIANS ACCORDING TO THE PROPHECIES 


40. For truly what is thus effected by Christians is not a thing which belongs only to Christian times, but 
one which was predicted very long ago. Those very Jews who have remained enemies to the name of 
Christ, and regarding whose destined perfidy these prophetic writings have not been silent, do themselves 
possess and peruse the prophet who says: “O Lord my God, and my refuge in the day of evil, the Gentiles 
shall come unto Thee from the ends of the earth, and shall say, Surely our fathers have worshipped 
mendacious idols, and there is no profit in them.” Behold, that is now being done; behold, now the 
Gentiles are coming from the ends of the earth to Christ, uttering things like these, and breaking their 
idols! Of signal consequence, too, is this which God has done for His Church in its world-wide extension, 
in that the Jewish nation, which has been deservedly overthrown and scattered abroad throughout the 
lands, has been made to carry about with it everywhere the records of our prophecies, so that it might not 
be possible to look upon these predictions as concocted by ourselves; and thus the enemy of our faith has 
been made a witness to our truth. How, then, can it be possible that the disciples of Christ have taught 


what they have not learned from Christ, as those foolish men in their silly fancies object, with the view of 
getting the superstitious worship of heathen gods and idols subverted? Can it be said also that those 
prophecies which are still read in these days, in the books of the enemies of Christ, were the inventions of 
the disciples of Christ? 


41. Who, then, has effected the demolition of these systems but the God of Israel? For to this people was 
the announcement made by those divine voices which were addressed to Moses: “Hear, O Israel; the Lord 
thy God is one God.” “Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of anything that is 
in heaven above or that is in the earth beneath.” And again, in order that this people might put an end to 
these things wherever it received power to do so, this commandment was also laid upon the nation: “Thou 
shalt not bow down to their gods, nor serve them; thou shalt not do after their works, but thou shalt 
utterly overthrow them, and quite break down their images.” But who shall say that Christ and Christians 
have no connection with Israel, seeing that Israel was the grandson of Abraham, to whom first, as 
afterwards to his son Isaac, and then to his grandson Israel himself, that promise was given, which I have 
already mentioned, namely: “In thy seed shall all nations be blessed”? That prediction we see now in its 
fulfilment in Christ. For it was of this line that the Virgin was born, concerning whom a prophet of the 
people of Israel and of the God of Israel sang in these terms: “Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a 
son; and they shall call His name Emmanuel.” For by interpretation, Emmanuel means, “God with us.” 
This God of Israel, therefore, who has interdicted the worship of other gods, who has interdicted the 
making of idols, who has commanded their destruction, who by His prophet has predicted that the 
Gentiles from the ends of the earth would say, “Surely our fathers have worshipped mendacious idols, in 
which there is no profit;” this same God is He who, by the name of Christ and by the faith of Christians, 
has ordered, promised, and exhibited the overthrow of all these superstitions. In vain, therefore, do these 
unhappy men, knowing that they have been prohibited from blaspheming the name of Christ, even by 
their own gods, that is to say, by the demons who fear the name of Christ, seek to make it out, that this 
kind of doctrine is something strange to Him, in the power of which the Christians dispute against idols, 
and root out all those false religions, wherever they have the opportunity. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


AN ARGUMENT URGING IT UPON THE REMNANT OF IDOLATERS THAT THEY SHOULD AT LENGTH BECOME 
SERVANTS OF THIS TRUE GOD, WHO EVERYWHERE IS SUBVERTING IDOLS 


42. Let them now give their answer with respect to the God of Israel, to whom, as teaching and enjoining 
such things, witness is borne not only by the books of the Christians, but also by those of the Jews. 
Regarding Him, let them ask the counsel of their own deities, who have prevented the blaspheming of 
Christ. Concerning the God of Israel, let them give a contumelious response if they dare. But whom are 
they to consult? or where are they to ask counsel now? Let them peruse the books of their own 
authorities. If they consider the God of Israel to be Jupiter, as Varro has written (that I may speak for the 
time being in accordance with their own way of thinking), why then do they not believe that the idols are 
to be destroyed by Jupiter? If they deem Him to be Saturn, why do they not worship Him? Or why do they 
not worship Him in that manner in which, by the voice of those prophets through whom He has made 
good the things which He has foretold, He has ordained His worship to be conducted? Why do they not 
believe that images are to be destroyed by Him, and the worship of other gods forbidden? If He is neither 
Jove nor Saturn (and surely, if He were one of these, He would not speak out so mightily against the 
sacred rites of their Jove and Saturn), who then is this God, who, with all their consideration for other 
gods, is the only Deity not worshipped by them, and who, nevertheless, so manifestly brings it about that 
He shall Himself be the sole object of worship, to the overthrow of all other gods, and to the humiliation of 
everything proud and highly exalted, which has lifted itself up against Christ in behalf of idols, 
persecuting and slaying Christians? But, in good truth, men are now asking into what secret recesses 
these worshippers withdraw, when they are minded to offer sacrifice; or into what regions of obscurity 
they thrust back these same gods of theirs, to prevent their being discovered and broken in pieces by the 
Christians. Whence comes this mode of dealing, if not from the fear of those laws and those rulers by 
whose instrumentality the God of Israel discovers His power, and who are now made subject to the name 
of Christ. And that it should be so He promised long ago, when He said by the prophet: “Yea, all kings of 
the earth shall worship Him: all nations shall serve Him.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
OF THE PREDICTED REJECTION OF IDOLS 


43. It cannot be questioned that what was predicted at sundry times by His prophets is now being 
realized,—namely, the announcement that He would disclaim His impious people (not, indeed, the people 
as a whole, because even of the Israelites many have believed in Christ; for His apostles themselves 
belonged to that nation), and would humble every proud and injurious person, so that He should Himself 
alone be exalted, that is to say, alone be manifested to men as lofty and mighty; until idols should be cast 
away by those who believe, and be concealed by those who believe not; when the earth is broken by His 
fear, that is to say, when the men of earth are subdued by fear, to wit, by fearing His law, or the law of 
those who, being at once believers in His name and rulers among the nations, shall interdict such 


sacrilegious practices. 


44. For these things, which I have thus briefly stated in the way of introduction, and with a view to their 
readier apprehension, are thus expressed by the prophet: And now, O house of Jacob, come ye, and let us 
walk in the light of the Lord. For He has disclaimed His people the house of Israel, because the country 
was replenished, as from the beginning, with their soothsayings as with those of strangers, and many 
strange children were born to them. For their country was replenished with silver and gold, neither was 
there any numbering of their treasures; their land also is full of horses, neither was there any numbering 
of their chariots: their land also is full of the abominations of the works of their own hands, and they have 
worshipped that which their own fingers have made. And the mean man has bowed himself, and the great 
man has humbled himself; and I will not forgive it them. And now enter ye into the rocks, and hide 
yourselves in the earth from before the fear of the Lord, and from the majesty of His power, when He 
arises to crush the earth: for the eyes of the Lord are lofty, and man is low; and the haughtiness of men 
shall be humbled, and the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day. For the day of the Lord of Hosts shall be 
upon every one that is injurious and proud, and upon every one that is lifted up and humbled, and they 
shall be brought low; and upon every cedar of Lebanon of the high ones and the lifted up, and upon every 
tree of the Lebanon of Bashan, and upon every mountain, and upon every high hill, and upon every ship of 
the sea, and upon every spectacle of the beauty of ships. And the contumely of men shall be humbled and 
shall fall, and the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day; and all things made by hands they shall hide in 
dens, and in holes of the rocks, and in caves of the earth, from before the fear of the Lord, and from the 
majesty of His power, when He arises to crush the earth: for in that day a man shall cast away the 
abominations of gold and silver, the vain and evil things which they made for worship, in order to go into 
the clefts of the solid rock, and into the holes of the rocks, from before the fear of the Lord, and from the 
majesty of His power, when He arises to break the earth in pieces. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


OF THE QUESTION WHY THE HEATHEN SHOULD REFUSE TO WORSHIP THE GOD OF ISRAEL; EVEN ALTHOUGH 
THEY DEEM HIM TO BE ONLY THE PRESIDING DIVINITY OF THE ELEMENTS? 


45. What do they say of this God of Sabaoth, which term, by interpretation, means the God of powers or of 
armies, inasmuch as the powers and the armies of the angels serve Him? What do they say of this God of 
Israel; for He is the God of that people from whom came the seed wherein all the nations were to be 
blessed? Why is He the only deity excluded from worship by those very persons who contend that all the 
gods ought to be worshipped? Why do they refuse their belief to Him who both proves other gods to be 
false gods, and also overthrows them? I have heard one of them declare that he had read, in some 
philosopher or other, the statement that, from what the Jews did in their sacred observances, he had come 
to know what God they worshipped. “He is the deity,” said he, “that presides over those elements of which 
this visible and material universe is constructed;” when in the Holy Scriptures of His prophets it is plainly 
shown that the people of Israel were commanded to worship that God who made heaven and earth, and 
from whom comes all true wisdom. But what need is there for further disputation on this subject, seeing 
that it is quite sufficient for my present purpose to point out how they entertain any kind of presumptuous 
opinions regarding that God whom yet they cannot deny to be a God? If, indeed, He is the deity that 
presides over the elements of which this world consists, why is He not worshipped in preference to 
Neptune, who presides over the sea only? Why not, again, in preference to Silvanus, who presides over 
the fields and woods only? Why not in preference to the Sun, who presides over the day only, or who also 
rules over the entire heat of heaven? Why not in preference to the Moon, who presides over the night only, 
or who also shines pre-eminent for power over moisture? Why not in preference to Juno, who is supposed 
to hold possession of the air only? For certainly those deities, whoever they may be, who preside over the 
parts, must necessarily be under that Deity who wields the presidency over all the elements, and over the 
entire universe. But this Deity prohibits the worship of all those deities. Why, then, is it that these men, in 
opposition to the injunction of One greater than those deities, not only choose to worship them, but also 
decline, for their sakes, to worship Him? Not yet have they discovered any constant and intelligible 
judgment to pronounce on this God of Israel; neither will they ever discover any such judgment, until they 
find out that He alone is the true God, by whom all things were created. 


CHAPTER XXX 


OF THE FACT THAT, AS THE PROPHECIES HAVE BEEN FULFILLED, THE GOD OF ISRAEL HAS NOW BEEN MADE 
KNOWN EVERYWHERE 


46. Thus it was with a certain person named Lucan, one of their great declaimers in verse. For a long 
time, as I believe, he endeavored to find out, by his own cogitations, or by the perusal of the books of his 
own fellow-countrymen, who the God of the Jews was; and failing to prosecute his inquiry in the way of 
piety, he did not succeed. Yet he chose rather to speak of Him as the uncertain God whom he did not find 
out, than absolutely to deny the title of God to that Deity of whose existence he perceived proofs so great. 
For he says: 


“And Judaea, devoted to the worship 


Of an uncertain God.” 
—Lucan, Book ii. towards the end. 


And as yet this God, the holy and true God of Israel, had not done by the name of Christ among all nations 
works so great as those which have been wrought after Lucan’s times up to our own day. But now who is 
so obdurate as not to be moved, who so dull as not to be inflamed, seeing that the saying of Scripture is 
fulfilled, “For there is not one that is hid from the heat thereof;” and seeing also that those other things 
which were predicted so long time ago in this same Psalm from which I have cited one little verse, are 
now set forth in their accomplishment in the clearest light? For under this term of the “heavens” the 
apostles of Jesus Christ were denoted, because God was to preside in them with a view to the publishing 
of the gospel. Now, therefore, the heavens have declared the glory of God, and the firmament has 
proclaimed the works of His hands. Day unto day has given forth speech, and night unto night has shown 
knowledge. Now there is no speech or language where their voices are not heard. Their sound has gone 
out into all the earth, and their words to the end of the world. Now hath He set His tabernacle in the sun, 
that is, in manifestation; which tabernacle is His Church. For in order to do so (as the words proceed in 
the passage) He came forth from His chamber like a bridegroom; that is to say, the Word, wedded with the 
flesh of man, came forth from the Virgin’s womb. Now has He rejoiced as a strong man, and has run His 
race. Now has His going forth been made from the height of heaven, and His return even to the height of 
heaven. And accordingly, with the completest propriety, there follows upon this the verse which I have 
already mentioned: “And there is not one that is hid from the heat thereof [or, His heat].” And still these 
men make choice of their little, weak, prating objections, which are like stubble to be reduced to ashes in 
that fire, rather than like gold to be purged of its dross by it; while at once the fallacious monuments of 
their false gods have been brought to nought, and the veracious promises of that uncertain God have been 
proved to be sure. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE FULFILMENT OF THE PROPHECIES CONCERNING CHRIST 


47. Wherefore let those evil applauders of Christ, who refuse to become Christians, desist from making 
the allegation that Christ did not teach that their gods were to be abandoned, and their images broken in 
pieces. For the God of Israel, regarding whom it was declared aforetime that He should be called the God 
of the whole earth, is now indeed actually called the God of the whole earth. By the mouth of His prophets 
He predicted that this would come to pass, and by Christ He did bring it eventually to pass at the fit time. 
Assuredly, if the God of Israel is now named the God of the whole earth, what He has commanded must 
needs be made good; for He who has given the commandment is now well known. But, further, that He is 
made known by Christ and in Christ, in order that His Church may be extended throughout the world, and 
that by its instrumentality the God of Israel may be named the God of the whole earth, those who please 
may read a little earlier in the same prophet. That paragraph may also be cited by me. It is not so long as 
to make it requisite for us to pass it by. Here there is much said about the presence, the humility, and the 
passion of Christ, and about the body of which He is the Head, that is, His Church, where it is called 
barren, like one that did not bear. For during many years the Church, which was destined to subsist 
among all the nations with its children, that is, with its saints, was not apparent, as Christ remained yet 
unannounced by the evangelists to those to whom He had not been declared by the prophets. Again, it is 
said that there shall be more children for her who is forsaken than for her who has a husband, under 
which name of a husband the Law was signified, or the King whom the people of Israel first received. For 
neither had the Gentiles received the Law at the period at which the prophet spake; nor had the King of 
Christians yet appeared to the nations, although from these Gentile nations a much more fruitful and 
numerous multitude of saints has now proceeded. It is in this manner, therefore, that Isaiah speaks, 
commencing with the humility of Christ, and turning afterwards to an address to the Church, on to that 
verse which we have already instanced, where he says: And He who brought thee out, the same God of 
Israel, shall be called the God of the whole earth. Behold, says he, my Servant shall deal prudently, and 
shall be exalted and honoured exceedingly. As many shall be astonied at Thee; so shall Thy marred visage, 
nevertheless, be seen by all, and Thine honour by men. For so shall many nations be astonied at Him, and 
the kings shall shut their mouths. For they shall see to whom it has not been told of Him; and those who 
have not heard shall understand. O Lord, who hath believed our report, and to whom is the arm of the 
Lord revealed? We have proclaimed before Him as a servant, as a root in a thirsty soil; He hath no form 
nor comeliness. And we have seen Him, and He had neither beauty nor seemliness; but His countenance 
is despised, and His state rejected by all men: a man stricken, and acquainted with the bearing of 
infirmities; on account of which His face is turned aside, injured, and little esteemed. He bears our 
infirmities, and is in sorrows for us. And we did esteem Him to be in sorrows, and to be stricken and in 
punishment. But He was wounded for our transgressions, and He was enfeebled for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and with His stripes we are healed. All we, like sheep, have 
gone astray, and the Lord hath given Him up for our sins. And whereas He was evil entreated, He opened 
not His mouth; He was brought as a sheep to the slaughter; and as a lamb before him who shears it is 
dumb, so He opened not His mouth. In humility was His judgment taken. Who shall declare His 
generation? For His life shall be cut off out of the land; by the iniquities of my people is He led to death. 
Therefore shall I give the wicked for His sepulture, and the rich on account of His death; because He did 


no iniquity, neither was any deceit in His mouth. The Lord is pleased to clear Him in regard to His stroke. 
If ye shall give your soul for your offences, ye shall see the seed of the longest life. And the Lord is pleased 
to take away His soul from sorrows, to show Him the light, and to set Him forth in sight, and to justify the 
righteous One who serves many well; and He shall bear their sins. Therefore shall He have many for His 
inheritance, and shall divide the spoils of the strong; for which reason His soul was delivered over to 
death, and He was numbered with the transgressors, and He bare the sins of many, and was delivered for 
their iniquities. Rejoice, O barren, thou that dost not bear: exult, and cry aloud, thou that dost not travail 
with child; for more are the children of the desolate than those of her who has a husband. For the Lord 
hath said, Enlarge the place of thy tent, and fix thy courts; there is no reason why thou shouldst spare: 
lengthen thy cords, and strengthen Thy stakes firmly. Yea, again and again break thou forth on the right 
hand and on the left. For thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles, and thou shall inhabit the cities which were 
desolate. There is nothing for thee to fear. For thou shall prevail, and be not thou confounded as if thou 
shall be put to shame. For thou shall forget thy confusion for ever: thou shall not remember the shame of 
thy widowhood, since I who made thee am the Lord; the Lord is His name: and He who brought thee out, 
the very God of Israel, shall be called the God of the whole earth. 


48. What can be said in opposition to this evidence, and this expression of things both foretold and 
fulfilled? If they suppose that His disciples have given a false testimony on the subject of the divinity of 
Christ, will they also doubt the passion of Christ? No: they are not accustomed to believe that He rose 
from the dead; but, at the same time, they are quite ready to believe that He suffered all that men are 
wont to suffer, because they wish Him to be held to be a man and nothing more. According to this, then, 
He was led like a sheep to the slaughter; He was numbered with the transgressors; He was wounded for 
our sins; by His stripes were we healed; His face was marred, and little esteemed, and smitten with the 
palms, and defiled with the spittle; His position was disfigured on the cross; He was led to death by the 
iniquities of the people Israel; He is the man who had no form nor comeliness when He was buffeted with 
the fists, when He was crowned with the thorns, when He was derided as He hung (upon the tree); He is 
the man who, as the lamb is dumb before its shearer, opened not His mouth, when it was said to Him by 
those who mocked Him, “Prophesy to us, thou Christ.” Now, however, He is exalted verily, now He is 
honoured exceedingly; truly many nations are now astonied at Him. Now the kings have shut their mouth, 
by which they were wont to promulgate the most ruthless laws against the Christians. Truly those now see 
to whom it was not told of Him, and those who have not heard understand. For those Gentile nations to 
whom the prophets made no announcement, do now rather see for themselves how true these things are 
which were of old reported by the prophets; and those who have not heard Isaiah speak in his own proper 
person, now understand from his writings the things which he spoke concerning Him. For even in the said 
nation of the Jews, who believed the report of the prophets, or to whom was that arm of the Lord 
revealed, which is this very Christ who was announced by them, seeing that by their own hands they 
perpetrated those crimes against Christ, the commission of which had been predicted by the prophets 
whom they possessed? But now, indeed, He possesses many by inheritance; and He divides the spoils of 
the strong, since the devil and the demons have now been cast out and given up, and the possessions once 
held by them have been distributed by Him among the fabrics of His churches and for other necessary 
services. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


A STATEMENT IN VINDICATION OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE APOSTLES AS OPPOSED TO IDOLATRY, IN THE WORDS 
OF THE PROPHECIES 


49. What, then, do these men, who are at once the perverse applauders of Christ and the slanderers of 
Christians, say to these facts? Can it be that Christ, by the use of magical arts, caused those predictions to 
be uttered so long ago by the prophets? or have His disciples invented them? Is it thus that the Church, in 
her extension among the Gentile nations, though once barren, has been made to rejoice now in the 
possession of more children than that synagogue had which, in its Law or its King, had received, as it 
were, a husband? or is it thus that this Church has been led to enlarge the place of her tent, and to occupy 
all nations and tongues, so that now she lengthens her cords beyond the limits to which the rights of the 
empire of Rome extend, yea, even on to the territories of the Persians and the Indians and other 
barbarous nations? or that, on the right hand by means of true Christians, and on the left hand by means 
of pretended Christians, His name is being made known among such a multitude of peoples? or that His 
seed is made to inherit the Gentiles, so as now to inhabit cities which had been left desolate of the true 
worship of God and the true religion? or that His Church has been so little daunted by the threats and 
furies of men, even at times when she has been covered with the blood of martyrs, like one clad in purple 
array, that she has prevailed over persecutors at once so numerous, so violent, and so powerful? or that 
she has not been confounded, like one put to shame, when it was a great crime to be or to become a 
Christian? or that she is made to forget her confusion for ever, because, where sin had abounded, grace 
did much more abound? or that she is taught not to remember the shame of her widowhood, because only 
for a little was she forsaken and subjected to opprobrium, while now she shines forth once more with such 
eminent glory? or, in fine, is it only a fiction concocted by Christ’s disciples, that the Lord who made her, 
and brought her forth from the denomination of the devil and the demons, the very God of Israel is now 
called the God of the whole earth; all which, nevertheless, the prophets, whose books are now in the 
hands of the enemies of Christ, foretold so long before Christ became the Son of man? 


50. From this, therefore, let them understand that the matter is not left obscure or doubtful even to the 
slowest and dullest minds: from this, I say, let these perverse applauders of Christ and execrators of the 
Christian religion understand that the disciples of Christ have learned and taught, in opposition to their 
gods, precisely what the doctrine of Christ contains. For the God of Israel is found to have enjoined in the 
books of the prophets that all these objects which those men are minded to worship should be held in 
abomination and be destroyed, while He Himself is now named the God of the whole earth, through the 
instrumentality of Christ and the Church of Christ, exactly as He promised so long time ago. For if, indeed, 
in their marvellous folly, they fancy that Christ worshipped their gods, and that it was only through them 
that He had power to do things so great as these, we may well ask whether the God of Israel also 
worshipped their gods, who has now fulfilled by Christ what He promised with respect to the extension of 
His own worship through all the nations, and with respect to the detestation and subversion of those other 
deities? Where are their gods? Where are the vaticinations of their fanatics, and the divinations of their 
prophets? Where are the auguries, or the auspices, or the soothsayings, or the oracles of demons? Why is 
it that, out of the ancient books which constitute the records of this type of religion, nothing in the form 
either of admonition or of prediction is advanced to oppose the Christian faith, or to controvert the truth 
of those prophets of ours, who have now come to be so well understood among all nations? “We have 
offended our gods,” they say in reply, “and they have deserted us for that reason: that explains it also why 
the Christians have prevailed against us, and why the bliss of human life, exhausted and impaired, goes to 
wreck among us.” We challenge them, however, to take the books of their own seers, and read out to us 
any statement purporting that the kind of issue which has come upon them would be brought on them by 
the Christians: nay, we challenge them to recite any passages in which, if not Christ (for they wish to 
make Him out to have been a worshipper of their own gods), at least this God of Israel, who is allowed to 
be the subverter of other deities, is held up as a deity destined to be rejected and worthy of detestation. 
But never will they produce any such passage, unless, perchance, it be some fabrication of their own. And 
if ever they do cite any such statement, the fact that it is but a fiction of their own will betray itself in the 
unnoticeable manner in which a matter of so grave importance is found adduced; whereas, in good truth, 
before what has been predicted should have come to pass, it behoved to have been proclaimed in the 
temples of the gods of all nations, with a view to the timeous preparation and warning of all who are now 
minded to be Christians. 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


A STATEMENT IN OPPOSITION TO THOSE WHO MAKE THE COMPLAINT THAT THE BLISS OF HUMAN LIFE HAS 
BEEN IMPAIRED BY THE ENTRANCE OF CHRISTIAN TIMES 


51. Finally, as to the complaint which they make with respect to the impairing of the bliss of human life by 
the entrance of Christian times, if they only peruse the books of their own philosophers, who reprehend 
those very things which are now being taken out of their way in spite of all their unwillingness and 
murmuring, they will indeed find that great praise is due to the times of Christ. For what diminution is 
made in their happiness, unless it be in what they most basely and luxuriously abused, to the great injury 
of their Creator? or unless, perchance, it be the case that evil times originate in such circumstances as 
these, in which throughout almost all states the theatres are failing, and with them, too, the dens of vice 
and the public profession of iniquity: yea, altogether the forums and cities in which the demons used to be 
worshipped are falling. How comes it, then, that they are falling, unless it be in consequence of the failure 
of those very things, in the lustful and sacrilegious use of which they were constructed? Did not their own 
Cicero, when commending a certain actor of the name of Roscius, call him a man so clever as to be the 
only one worthy enough to make it due for him to come upon the stage; and yet, again, so good a man as 
to be the only one so worthy as to make it due for him not to approach it? What else did he disclose with 
such remarkable clearness by this saying, but the fact that the stage was so base there, that a person was 
under the greater obligation not to connect himself with it, in proportion as he was a better man than 
most? And yet their gods were pleased with such things of shame as he deemed fit only to be removed to a 
distance from good men. But we have also an open confession of the same Cicero, where he says that he 
had to appease Flora, the mother of sports, by frequent celebration; in which sports such an excess of vice 
is wont to be exhibited, that, in comparison with them, others are respectable, from engaging in which, 
nevertheless, good men are prohibited. Who is this mother Flora, and what manner of goddess is she, who 
is thus conciliated and propitiated by a practice of vice indulged in with more than usual frequency and 
with looser reins? How much more honourable now was it for a Roscius to step upon the stage, than for a 
Cicero to worship a goddess of this kind! If the gods of the Gentile nations are offended because the 
supplies are lessened which are instituted for the purpose of such celebrations, it is apparent of what 
character those must be who are delighted with such things. But if, on the other hand, the gods 
themselves in their wrath diminish these supplies, their anger yields us better services than their 
placability. Wherefore let these men either confute their own philosophers, who have reprehended the 
same practices on the side of wanton men; or else let them break in pieces those gods of theirs who have 
made such demands upon their worshippers, if indeed they still find any such deities either to break in 
pieces or to conceal. But let them cease from their blasphemous habit of charging Christian times with the 
failure of their true prosperity,—a prosperity, indeed, so used by them that they were sinking into all that 
is base and hurtful,—lest thereby they be only putting us all the more emphatically in mind of reasons for 
the ampler praise of the power of Christ. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
EPILOGUE TO THE PRECEDING 


52. Much more might I say on this subject, were it not that the requirements of the task which I have 
undertaken compel me to conclude this book, and revert to the object originally proposed. When, indeed, I 
took it in hand to solve those problems of the Gospels which meet us where the four evangelists, as it 
seems to certain critics, fail to harmonize with each other, by setting forth to the best of my ability the 
particular designs which they severally have in view, I was met first by the necessity of discussing a 
question which some are accustomed to bring before us,—the question, namely, as to the reason why we 
cannot produce any writings composed by Christ Himself. For their aim is to get Him credited with the 
writing of some other composition, I know not of what sort, which may be suitable to their inclinations, 
and with having indulged in no sentiments of antagonism to their gods, but rather with having paid 
respect to them in a kind of magical worship; and their wish is also to get it believed that His disciples not 
only gave a false account of Him when they declared Him to be the God by whom all things were made, 
while He was really nothing more than a man, although certainly a man of the most exalted wisdom, but 
also that they taught with regard to these gods of theirs something different from what they had 
themselves learned from Him. This is how it happens that we have been engaged preferentially in 
pressing them with arguments concerning the God of Israel, who is now worshipped by all nations 
through the medium of the Church of the Christians, who is also subverting their sacrilegious vanities the 
whole world over, exactly as He announced by the mouth of the prophets so long ago, and who has now 
fulfilled those predictions by the name of Christ, in whom He had promised that all nations should be 
blessed. And from all this they ought to understand that Christ could neither have known nor taught 
anything else with regard to their gods than what was enjoined and foretold by the God of Israel through 
the agency of these prophets of His by whom He promised, and ultimately sent, this very Christ, in whose 
name, according to the promise given to the fathers, when all nations were pronounced blessed, it has 
come to pass that this same God of Israel should be called the God of the whole earth. By this, too, they 
ought to see that His disciples did not depart from the doctrine of their Master when they forbade the 
worship of the gods of the Gentiles, with the view of preventing us from addressing our supplications to 
insensate images, or from having fellowship with demons, or from serving the creature rather than the 
Creator with the homage of religious worship. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


OF THE FACT THAT THE MYSTERY OF A MEDIATOR WAS MADE KNOWN TO THOSE WHO LIVED IN ANCIENT TIMES 
BY THE AGENCY OF PROPHECY, AS IT IS NOW DECLARED TO US IN THE GOSPEL 


53. Wherefore, seeing that Christ Himself is that Wisdom of God by whom all things were created, and 
considering that no rational intelligences, whether of angels or of men, receive wisdom except by 
participation in this Wisdom wherewith we are united by that Holy Spirit through whom charity is shed 
abroad in our hearts (which Trinity at the same time constitutes one God), Divine Providence, having 
respect to the interests of mortal men whose time-bound life was held engaged in things which rise into 
being and die, decreed that this same Wisdom of God, assuming into the unity of His person the (nature 
of) man, in which He might be born according to the conditions of time, and live and die and rise again, 
should utter and perform and bear and sustain things congruous to our salvation; and thus, in exemplary 
fashion, show at once to men on earth the way for a return to heaven, and to those angels who are above 
us, the way to retain their position in heaven. For unless, also, in the nature of the reasonable soul, and 
under the conditions of an existence in time, something came newly into being,—that is to say, unless that 
began to be which previously was not,—there could never be any passing from a life of utter corruption 
and folly into one of wisdom and true goodness. And thus, as truth in the contemplative lives in the 
enjoyment of things eternal, while faith in the believing is what is due to things which are made, man is 
purified through that faith which is conversant with temporal things, in order to his being made capable of 
receiving the truth of things eternal. For one of their noblest intellects, the philosopher Plato, in the 
treatise which is named the Timaeus, speaks also to this effect: “As eternity is to that which is made, so 
truth to faith.” Those two belong to the things above,—namely, eternity and truth; these two belong to the 
things below,—namely, that which is made and faith. In order, therefore, that we may be called off from 
the lowest objects, and led up again to the highest, and in order also that what is made may attain to the 
eternal, we must come through faith to truth. And because all contraries are reduced to unity by some 
middle factor, and because also the iniquity of time alienated us from the righteousness of eternity, there 
was need of some mediatorial righteousness of a temporal nature; which mediatizing factor might be 
temporal on the side of those lowest objects, but also righteous on the side of these highest, and thus, by 
adapting itself to the former without cutting itself off from the latter, might bring back those lowest 
objects to the highest. Accordingly, Christ was named the Mediator between God and men, who stood 
between the immortal God and mortal man, as being Himself both God and man, who reconciled man to 
God, who continued to be what He (formerly) was, but was made also what He (formerly) was not. And the 
same Person is for us at once the (centre of the) said faith in things that are made, and the truth in things 
eternal. 


54. This great and unutterable mystery, this kingdom and priesthood, was revealed by prophecy to the 


men of ancient time, and is now preached by the gospel to their descendants. For it behoved that, at some 
period or other, that should be made good among all nations which for a long time had been promised 
through the medium of a single nation. Accordingly, He who sent the prophets before His own descent 
also despatched the apostles after His ascension. Moreover, in virtue of the man assumed by Him, He 
stands to all His disciples in the relation of the head to the members of His body. Therefore, when those 
disciples have written matters which He declared and spake to them, it ought not by any means to be said 
that He has written nothing Himself; since the truth is, that His members have accomplished only what 
they became acquainted with by the repeated statements of the Head. For all that He was minded to give 
for our perusal on the subject of His own doings and sayings, He commanded to be written by those 
disciples, whom He thus used as if they were His own hands. Whoever apprehends this correspondence of 
unity and this concordant service of the members, all in harmony in the discharge of diverse offices under 
the Head, will receive the account which he gets in the Gospel through the narratives constructed by the 
disciples, in the same kind of spirit in which he might look upon the actual hand of the Lord Himself, 
which He bore in that body which was made His own, were he to see it engaged in the act of writing. For 
this reason let us now rather proceed to examine into the real character of those passages in which these 
critics suppose the evangelists to have given contradictory accounts (a thing which only those who fail to 
understand the matter aright can fancy to be the case); so that, when these problems are solved, it may 
also be made apparent that the members in that body have preserved a befitting harmony in the unity of 
the body itself, not only by identity in sentiment, but also by constructing records consonant with that 
identity. 


Book II 


In this book Augustin undertakes an orderly examination of the Gospel according to Matthew, on to the 
narrative of the Supper, and institutes a comparison between it and the other gospels by Mark, Luke, and 
John, with the view of demonstrating a complete harmony between the four evangelists throughout all 
these sections. 


THE PROLOGUE 


1. Whereas, in a discourse of no small length and of imperative importance, which we have finished within 
the compass of one book, we have refuted the folly of those who think that the disciples who have given us 
these Gospel histories deserve only to be disparagingly handled, for the express reason that no writings 
are produced by us with the claim of being compositions which have proceeded immediately from the 
hand of that Christ whom they refuse indeed to worship as God, but whom, nevertheless, they do not 
hesitate to pronounce worthy to be honoured as a man far surpassing all other men in wisdom; and as, 
further, we have confuted those who strive to make Him out to have written in a strain suiting their 
perverted inclinations, but not in terms calculated, by their perusal and acceptance, to set men right, or to 
turn them from their perverse ways, let us now look into the accounts which the four evangelists have 
given us of Christ, with the view of seeing how self-consistent they are, and how truly in harmony with 
each other. And let us do so in the hope that no offence, even of the smallest order may be felt in this line 
of things in the Christian faith by those who exhibit more curiosity than capacity, in so far as they think 
that a study of the evangelical books, conducted not in the way of a merely cursory perusal, but in the 
form of a more than ordinarily careful investigation, has disclosed to them certain matters of an 
inapposite and contradictory nature, and in so far as their notion is, that these things are to be held up as 
objections in the spirit of contention, rather than pondered in the spirit of consideration. 


CHAPTER I 


A STATEMENT OF THE REASON WHY THE ENUMERATION OF THE ANCESTORS OF CHRIST IS CARRIED DOWN TO 
JOSEPH, WHILE CHRIST WAS NOT BORN OF THAT MAN’S SEED, BUT OF THE VIRGIN MARY 


2. The evangelist Matthew has commenced his narrative in these terms: “The book of the generation of 
Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham.” By this exordium he shows with sufficient clearness 
that his undertaking is to give an account of the generation of Christ according to the flesh. For, according 
to this, Christ is the Son of man,—a title which He also gives very frequently to Himself, thereby 
commending to our notice what in His compassion He has condescended to be on our behalf. For that 
heavenly and eternal generation, in virtue of which He is the only-begotten Son of God, before every 
creature, because all things were made by Him, is so ineffable, that it is of it that the word of the prophet 
must be understood when he says, “Who shall declare His generation?” Matthew therefore traces out the 
human generation of Christ, mentioning His ancestors from Abraham downwards, and carrying them on 
to Joseph the husband of Mary, of whom Jesus was born. For it was not held allowable to consider him 
dissociated from the married estate which was entered into with Mary, on the ground that she gave birth 
to Christ, not as the wedded wife of Joseph, but as a virgin. For by this example an illustrious 
recommendation is made to faithful married persons of the principle, that even when by common consent 
they maintain their continence, the relation can still remain, and can still be called one of wedlock, 
inasmuch as, although there is no connection between the sexes of the body, there is the keeping of the 
affections of the mind; particularly so for this reason, that in their case we see how the birth of a son was 
a possibility apart from anything of that carnal intercourse which is to be practised with the purpose of 
the procreation of children only. Moreover, the mere fact that he had not begotten Him by act of his own, 
was no sufficient reason why Joseph should not be called the father of Christ; for indeed he could be in all 
propriety the father of one whom he had not begotten by his own wife, but had adopted from some other 
person. 


3. Christ, it is true, was also supposed to be the son of Joseph in another way, as if He had been born 
simply of that man’s seed. But this supposition was entertained by persons whose notice the virginity of 
Mary escaped. For Luke says: “And Jesus Himself began to be about thirty years of age, being (as was 
supposed) the son of Joseph.” This Luke, however, instead of naming Mary His only parent, had not the 
slightest hesitation in also speaking of both parties as His parents, when he says: “And the boy grew and 
waxed strong, filled with wisdom, and the grace of God was in Him: and His parents went to Jerusalem 
every year at the feast of the passover.” But lest any one may fancy that by the “parents” here are rather 
to be understood the blood relations of Mary along with the mother herself, what shall be said to that 
preceding word of the same Luke, namely, “And His father and mother marvelled at those things which 


were spoken of Him”? Since, then, he also makes the statement that Christ was born, not in consequence 
of Joseph’s connection with the mother, but simply of Mary the virgin, how can he call him His father, 
unless it be that we are to understand him to have been truly the husband of Mary, without the 
intercourse of the flesh indeed, but in virtue of the real union of marriage; and thus also to have been ina 
much closer relation the father of Christ, in so far as He was born of his wife, than would have been the 
case had He been only adopted from some other party? And this makes it clear that the clause,”as was 
supposed,” is inserted with a view to those who are of opinion that He was begotten by Joseph in the same 
way as other men are begotten. 


CHAPTER II 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE SENSE IN WHICH CHRIST IS THE SON OF DAVID, ALTHOUGH HE WAS NOT BEGOTTEN 
IN THE WAY OF ORDINARY GENERATION BY JOSEPH THE SON OF DAVID 


4. Thus, too, even if one were able to demonstrate that no descent, according to the laws of blood, could 
be claimed from David for Mary, we should have warrant enough to hold Christ to be the son of David, on 
the ground of that same mode of reckoning by which also Joseph is called His father. But seeing that the 
Apostle Paul unmistakably tells us that “Christ was of the seed of David according to the flesh,” how much 
more ought we to accept without any hesitation the position that Mary herself also was descended in 
some way, according to the laws of blood, from the lineage of David? Moreover, since this woman’s 
connection with the priestly family also is a matter not left in absolute obscurity, inasmuch as Luke inserts 
the statement that Elisabeth, whom he records to be of the daughters of Aaron, was her cousin, we ought 
most firmly to hold by the fact that the flesh of Christ sprang from both lines; to wit, from the line of the 
kings, and from that of the priests, in the case of which persons there was also instituted a certain 
mystical unction which was symbolically expressive among this people of the Hebrews. In other words, 
there was a chrism; which term makes the import of the name of Christ patent, and presents it as 
something indicated so long time ago by an intimation so very intelligible. 


CHAPTER III 


A STATEMENT OF THE REASON WHY MATTHEW ENUMERATES ONE SUCCESSION OF ANCESTORS FOR CHRIST, 
AND LUKE ANOTHER 


5. Furthermore, as to those critics who find a difficulty in the circumstance that Matthew enumerates one 
series of ancestors, beginning with David and travelling downwards to Joseph, while Luke specifies a 
different succession, tracing it from Joseph upwards as far as to David, they might easily perceive that 
Joseph may have had two fathers,—namely, one by whom he was begotten, and a second by whom he may 
have been adopted. For it was an ancient custom also among that people to adopt children with the view 
of making sons for themselves of those whom they had not begotten. For, leaving out of sight the fact that 
Pharaoh’s daughter adopted Moses (as she was a foreigner), Jacob himself adopted his own grandsons, 
the sons of Joseph, in these very intelligible terms: “Now, therefore, thy two sons which were born unto 
thee before I came unto thee, are mine: Ephraim and Manasseh shall be mine, as Reuben and Simeon: 
and thy issue which thou begettest after them shall be thine.” Whence also it came to pass that there were 
twelve tribes of Israel, although the tribe of Levi was omitted, which did service in the temple; for along 
with that one the whole number was thirteen, the sons of Jacob themselves being twelve. Thus, too, we 
can understand how Luke, in the genealogy contained in his Gospel, has named a father for Joseph, not in 
the person of the father by whom he was begotten, but in that of the father by whom he was adopted, 
tracing the list of the progenitors upwards until David is reached. For, seeing that there is a necessity, as 
both evangelists give a true narrative,—to wit, both Matthew and Luke,—that one of them should hold by 
the line of the father who begat Joseph, and the other by the line of the father who adopted him, whom 
should we suppose more likely to have preserved the lineage of the adopting father, than that evangelist 
who has declined to speak of Joseph as begotten by the person whose son he has nevertheless reported 
him to be? For it is more appropriate that one should have been called the son of the man by whom he 
was adopted, than that he should be said to have been begotten by the man of whose flesh he was not 
descended. Now when Matthew, accordingly, used the phrases, “Abraham begat Isaac,” “Isaac begat 
Jacob,” and so on, keeping steadily by the term “begat,” until he said at the close, “and Jacob begat 
Joseph,” he gave us to know with sufficient clearness, that he had traced out the order of ancestors on to 
that father by whom Joseph was not adopted, but begotten. 


6. But even although Luke had said that Joseph was begotten by Heli, that expression ought not to disturb 
us to such an extent as to lead us to believe anything else than that by the one evangelist the father 
begetting was mentioned, and by the other the father adopting. For there is nothing absurd in saying that 
a person has begotten, not after the flesh, it may be, but in love, one whom he has adopted as a son. 
Those of us, to wit, to whom God has given power to become His sons, He did not beget of His own nature 
and substance, as was the case with His only Son; but He did indeed adopt us in His love. And this phrase 
the apostle is seen repeatedly to employ just in order to distinguish from us the only-begotten Son who is 
before every creature, by whom all things were made, who alone is begotten of the substance of the 
Father; who, in accordance with the equality of divinity, is absolutely what the Father is, and who is 
declared to have been sent with the view of assuming to Himself the flesh proper to that race to which we 


too belong according to our nature, in order that by His participation in our mortality, through His love for 
us, He might make us partakers of His own divinity in the way of adoption. For the apostle speaks thus: 
“But when the fulness of time was come, God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made under the law, 
to redeem them that were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons.” And yet we are also 
said to be born of God,—that is to say, in so far as we, who already were men, have received power to be 
made the sons of God,—to be made such, moreover, by grace, and not by nature. For if we were sons by 
nature, we never could have been aught else. But when John said, “To them gave He power to become the 
sons of God, even to them that believe on His name,” he proceeded at once to add these words, “which 
were born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” Thus, of the same 
persons he said, first, that having received power they became the sons of God, which is what is meant by 
that adoption which Paul mentions; and secondly, that they were born of God. And in order the more 
plainly to show by what grace this is effected, he continued thus: “And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us,”—as if he meant to say, What wonder is it that those should have been made sons of God, 
although they were flesh, on whose behalf the only Son was made flesh, although He was the Word? 
Howbeit there is this vast difference between the two cases, that when we are made the sons of God we 
are changed for the better; but when the Son of God was made the son of man, He was not indeed 
changed into the worse, but He did certainly assume to Himself what was below Him. James also speaks 
to this effect: “Of His own will begat He us by the word of truth, that we should be a kind of first fruits of 
His creatures.” And to preclude our supposing, as it might appear from the use of this term “begat,” that 
we are made what He is Himself, he here points out very plainly, that what is conceded to us in virtue of 
this adoption, is a kind of headship among the creatures. 


7. It would be no departure from the truth, therefore, even had Luke said that Joseph was begotten by the 
person by whom he was really adopted. Even in that way he did in fact beget him, not indeed to be a man, 
but certainly to be a son; just as God has begotten us to be His sons, whom He had previously made to the 
effect of being men. But He begat only one to be not simply the Son, which the Father is not, but also God, 
which the Father in like manner is. At the same time, it is evident that if Luke had employed that 
phraseology, it would be altogether a matter of dubiety as to which of the two writers mentioned the 
father adopting, and which the father begetting of his own flesh; just as, on the other hand, although 
neither of them had used the word “begat,” and although the former evangelist had called him the son of 
the one person, and the latter the son of the other, it would nevertheless be doubtful which of them named 
the father by whom he was begotten, and which the father by whom he was adopted. As the case stands 
now, however,—the one evangelist saying that “Jacob begat Joseph,” and the other speaking of “Joseph 
who was the son of Heli,”—by the very distinction which they have made between the expressions, they 
have elegantly indicated the different objects which they have taken in hand. But surely it might easily 
suggest itself, as I have said, to a man of piety decided enough to make him consider it right to seek some 
worthier explanation than that of simply crediting the evangelist with stating what is false; it might, I 
repeat, readily suggest itself to such a person to examine what reasons there might be for one man being 
(supposed) capable of having two fathers. This, indeed, might have suggested itself even to those 
detractors, were it not that they preferred contention to consideration. 


CHAPTER IV 


OF THE REASON WHY FORTY GENERATIONS (NOT INCLUDING CHRIST HIMSELF) ARE FOUND IN MATTHEW, 
ALTHOUGH HE DIVIDES THEM INTO THREE SUCCESSIONS OF FOURTEEN EACH 


8. The matter next to be introduced, moreover, is one requiring, in order to its right apprehension and 
contemplation, a reader of the greatest attention and carefulness. For it has been acutely observed that 
Matthew, who had proposed to himself the task of commending the kingly character in Christ, named, 
exclusive of Christ Himself, forty men in the series of generations. Now this number denotes the period in 
which, in this age and on this earth, it behoves us to be ruled by Christ in accordance with that painful 
discipline whereby “God scourgeth,” as it is written, “every son that He receiveth;” and of which also an 
apostle says that “we must through much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God.” This discipline is 
also signified by that rod of iron, concerning which we read this statement in a Psalm: “Thou shalt rule 
them with a rod of iron;” which words occur after the saying, “Yet I am set king by Him upon His holy hill 
of Zion!” For the good, too, are ruled with a rod of iron, as it is said of them: “The time is come that 
judgment should begin at the house of God; and if it first begin at us, what shall the end be to them that 
obey not the gospel of God? and if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner 
appear?” To the same persons the sentence that follows also applies: “Thou shall dash them in pieces like 
a potter’s vessel.” For the good, indeed, are ruled by this discipline, while the wicked are crushed by it. 
And these two different classes of persons are mentioned here as if they were the same, on account of the 
identity of the signs employed in reference to the wicked in common with the good. 


9. That this number, then, is a sign of that laborious period in which, under the discipline of Christ the 
King, we have to fight against the devil, is also indicated by the fact that both the law and the prophets 
solemnized a fast of forty days,—that is to say, a humbling of the soul,—in the person of Moses and Elias, 
who fasted each for a space of forty days. And what else does the Gospel narrative shadow forth under the 
fast of the Lord Himself, during which forty days He was also tempted of the devil, than that condition of 
temptation which appertains to us through all the space of this age, and which He bore in the flesh which 


He condescended to take to Himself from our mortality? After the resurrection also, it was His will to 
remain with His disciples on the earth not longer than forty days, continuing to mingle for that space of 
time with this life of theirs in the way of human intercourse, and partaking along with them of the food 
needful for mortal men, although He Himself was to die no more; and all this was done with the view of 
signifying to them through these forty days, that although His presence should be hidden from their eyes, 
He would yet fulfil what He promised when He said, “Lo, I am with you, even to the end of the world.” 
And in explanation of the circumstance that this particular number should denote this temporal and 
earthly life, what suggests itself most immediately in the meantime, although there may be another and 
subtler method of accounting for it, is the consideration that the seasons of the years also revolve in four 
successive alternations, and that the world itself has its bounds determined by four divisions, which 
Scripture sometimes designates by the names of the winds,—East and West, Aquilo [or North] and 
Meridian [or South]. But the number forty is equivalent to four times ten. Furthermore, the number ten 
itself is made up by adding the several numbers in succession from one up to four together. 


10. In this way, then, as Matthew undertook the task of presenting the record of Christ as the King who 
came into this world, and into this earthly and mortal life of men, for the purpose of exercising rule over 
us who have to struggle with temptation, he began with Abraham, and enumerated forty men. For Christ 
came in the flesh from that very nation of the Hebrews with a view to the keeping of which as a people 
distinct from the other nations, God separated Abraham from his own country and his own kindred. And 
the circumstance that the promise contained an intimation of the race from which He was destined to 
come, served very specially to make the prediction and announcement concerning Him something all the 
clearer. Thus the evangelist did indeed mark out fourteen generations in each of three several members, 
stating that from Abraham until David there were fourteen generations, and from David until the carrying 
away into Babylon other fourteen generations, and another fourteen from that period on to the nativity of 
Christ. But he did not then reckon them all up in one sum, counting them one by one, and saying that thus 
they make up forty-two in all. For among these progenitors there is one who is enumerated twice, namely 
Jechonias, with whom a kind of deflection was made in the direction of extraneous nations at the time 
when the transmigration into Babylon took place. When the enumeration, moreover, is thus bent from the 
direct order of progression, and is made to form, if we may so say, a kind of corner for the purpose of 
taking a different course, what meets us at that corner is mentioned twice over,—namely, at the close of 
the preceding series, and at the head of the deflection specified. And this, too, was a figure of Christ as 
the one who was, in a certain sense, to pass from the circumcision to the uncircumcision, or, so to speak, 
from Jerusalem to Babylon, and to be, as it were, the corner-stone to all who believe on Him, whether on 
the one side or on the other. Thus was God making preparations then in a figurative manner for things 
which were to come in truth. For Jechonias himself, with whose name the kind of corner which I have in 
view was prefigured, is by interpretation the “preparation of God.” In this way, therefore, there are really 
not forty-two distinct generations named here, which would be the proper sum of three times fourteen; 
but, as there is a double enumeration of one of the names, we have here forty generations in all, taking 
into account the fact that Christ Himself is reckoned in the number, who, like the kingly president over 
this [significant] number forty, superintends the administration of this temporal and earthly life of ours. 


11. And inasmuch as it was Matthew’s intention to set forth Christ as descending with the object of 
sharing this mortal state with us, he has mentioned those same generations from Abraham on to Joseph, 
and on to the birth of Christ Himself, in the form of a descending scale, and at the very beginning of his 
Gospel. Luke, on the other hand, details those generations not at the commencement of his Gospel, but at 
the point of Christ’s baptism, and gives them not in the descending, but in the ascending order, ascribing 
to Him preferentially the character of a priest in the expiation of sins, as where the voice from heaven 
declared Him, and where John himself delivered his testimony in these terms: “Behold the Lamb of God, 
that taketh away the sin of the world!” Besides, in the process by which he traces the genealogy upwards, 
he passes Abraham and carries us back to God, to whom, purified and atoned for, we are reconciled. Of 
merit, too, He has sustained in Himself the origination of our adoption; for we are made the sons of God 
through adoption, by believing on the Son of God. Moreover, on our account the Son of God was pleased 
to be made the son of man by the generation which is proper to the flesh. And the evangelist has shown 
clearly enough that he did not name Joseph the son of Heli on the ground that he was begotten of him, but 
only on the ground that he was adopted by him. For he has spoken of Adam also as the son of God, who, 
strictly speaking, was made by God, but was also, as it may be said, constituted a son in paradise by the 
grace which afterwards he lost through his transgression. 


12. In this way, it is the taking of our sins upon Himself by the Lord Christ that is signified in the 
genealogy of Matthew, while in the genealogy of Luke it is the abolition of our sins by the Lord Christ that 
is expressed. In accordance with these ideas, the one details the names in the descending scale, and the 
other in the ascending. For when the apostle says, “God sent His Son in the likeness of the flesh of sin,” he 
refers to the taking of our sins upon Himself by Christ. But when he adds, “for sin, to condemn sin in the 
flesh,” he expresses the expiation of sins. Consequently Matthew traces the succession downwards from 
David through Solomon, in connection with whose mother it was that he sinned; while Luke carries the 
genealogy upwards to the same David through Nathan, by which prophet God took away his sin. The 
number, also, which Luke follows does most certainly best indicate the taking away of sins. For inasmuch 
as in Christ, who Himself had no sin, there is assuredly no iniquity allied to the iniquities of men which He 
bore in His flesh, the number adopted by Matthew makes forty when Christ is excepted. On the contrary, 


inasmuch as, by clearing us of all sin and purging us, He places us in a right relation to His own and His 
Father’s righteousness (so that the apostle’s word is made good: “But he that is joined to the Lord is one 
spirit” ), in the number used by Luke we find included both Christ Himself, with whom the enumeration 
begins, and God, with whom it closes; and the sum becomes thus seventy-seven, which denotes the 
thorough remission and abolition of all sins. This perfect removal of sins the Lord Himself also clearly 
represented under the mystery of this number, when He said that the person sinning ought to be forgiven 
not only seven times, but even unto seventy times seven. 


13. A careful inquiry will make it plain that it is not without some reason that this latter number is made 
to refer to the purging of all sins. For the number ten is shown to be, as one may say, the number of 
justice [righteousness] in the instance of the ten precepts of the law. Moreover, sin is the transgression of 
the law. And the transgression of the number ten is expressed suitably in the eleven; whence also we find 
instructions to have been given to the effect that there should be eleven curtains of haircloth constructed 
in the tabernacle; for who can doubt that the haircloth has a bearing upon the expression of sin? Thus, 
too, inasmuch as all time in its revolution runs in spaces of days designated by the number seven, we find 
that when the number eleven is multiplied by the number seven, we are brought with all due propriety to 
the number seventy-seven as the sign of sin in its totality. In this enumeration, therefore, we come upon 
the symbol for the full remission of sins, as expiation is made for us by the flesh of our Priest, with whose 
name the calculation of this number starts here; and as reconciliation is also effected for us with God, 
with whose name the reckoning of this number is here brought to its conclusion by the Holy Spirit, who 
appeared in the form of a dove on the occasion of that baptism in connection with which the number in 
question is mentioned. 


CHAPTER V 


A STATEMENT OF THE MANNER IN WHICH LUKE’S PROCEDURE IS PROVED TO BE IN HARMONY WITH 
MATTHEW’S IN THOSE MATTERS CONCERNING THE CONCEPTION AND THE INFANCY OR BOYHOOD OF CHRIST, 
WHICH ARE OMITTED BY THE ONE AND RECORDED BY THE OTHER 


14. After the enumeration of the generations, Matthew proceeds thus: Now the birth of Christ was on this 
wise. Whereas His mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came together, she was found with 
child of the Holy Ghost. What Matthew has omitted to state here regarding the way in which that came to 
pass, has been set forth by Luke after his account of the conception of John. His narrative is to the 
following effect: And in the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent from God unto a city of Galilee named 
Nazareth, to a virgin espoused to a man whose name was Joseph, of the house of David: and the virgin’s 
name was Mary. And the angel came in unto her, and said, Hail, thou that art full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee: blessed art thou among women. And when she saw these things, she was troubled at his saying, and 
cast in her mind what manner of salutation this should be. And the angel said unto her: Fear not, Mary; 
for thou hast found favour with God. Behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a son, and 
shalt call His name Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest; and the Lord God 
shall give unto Him the throne of His father David: and He shall reign in the house of Jacob for ever; and 
of His kingdom there shall be no end. Then said Mary unto the angel, How shall this be, seeing I know not 
a man? And the angel answered and said unto her, The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore also that holy thing which shall be born shall be called the 
Son of God; and then follow matters not belonging to the question at present in hand. Now all this 
Matthew has recorded [summarily], when he tells us of Mary that “she was found with child of the Holy 
Ghost.” Neither is there any contradiction between the two evangelists, in so far as Luke has set forth in 
detail what Matthew has omitted to notice; for both bear witness that Mary conceived by the Holy Ghost. 
And in the same way there is no want of concord between them, when Matthew, in his turn, connects with 
the narrative something which Luke leaves out. For Matthew proceeds to give us the following statement: 
Then Joseph, her husband, being a just man, and not willing to make her a public example, was minded to 
put her away privily. But while he thought on these things, behold, the angel of the Lord appeared unto 
him in a dream, saying, Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife, for that which 
is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. And she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call His name 
Jesus; for He shall save His people from their sins. Now all this was done that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a 
son; and His name shall be called Emmanuel, which, being interpreted, is, God with us. Then Joseph, 
being raised from sleep, did as the angel of the Lord had bidden him, and took unto him his wife; and 
knew her not till she had brought forth her first-born son; and he called His name Jesus. Now when Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem of Judaea, in the days of Herod the king, and so forth. 


15. With respect to the city of Bethlehem, Matthew and Luke are at one. But Luke explains in what way 
and for what reason Joseph and Mary came to it; whereas Matthew gives no such explanation. On the 
other hand, while Luke is silent on the subject of the journey of the magi from the east, Matthew furnishes 
an account of it. That narrative he constructs as follows, in immediate connection with what he has 
already offered: Behold, there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, saying, Where is He that is born 
King of the Jews? for we have seen His star in the east, and are come to worship Him. Now, when Herod 
the king had heard these things, he was troubled. And in this manner the account goes on, down to the 
passage where of these magi it is written that, “being warned of God in a dream that they should not 


return to Herod, they departed into their own country another way.” This entire section is omitted by 
Luke, just as Matthew fails to mention some other circumstances which are mentioned by Luke: as, for 
example, that the Lord was laid in a manger; and that an angel announced His birth to the shepherds; and 
that there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God; and that the shepherds came 
and saw that that was true which the angel had announced to them; and that on the day of His 
circumcision He received His name; as also the incidents reported by the same Luke to have occurred 
after the days of the purification of Mary were fulfilled,—namely, their taking Him to Jerusalem, and the 
words spoken in the temple by Simeon or Anna concerning Him, when, filled with the Holy Ghost, they 
recognized Him. Of all these things Matthew says nothing. 


16. Hence, a subject which deserves inquiry is the question concerning the precise time when these 
events took place which are omitted by Matthew and given by Luke, and those, on the other hand, which 
have been omitted by Luke and given by Matthew. For after his account of the return of the magi who had 
come from the east to their own country, Matthew proceeds to tell us how Joseph was warned by an angel 
to flee into Egypt with the young child, to prevent His being put to death by Herod; and then how Herod 
failed to find Him, but slew the children from two years old and under; thereafter, how, when Herod was 
dead, Joseph returned from Egypt, and, on hearing that Archelaus reigned in Judaea instead of his father 
Herod, went to reside with the boy in Galilee, at the city Nazareth. All these facts, again, are passed over 
by Luke. Nothing, however, like a want of harmony can be made out between the two writers merely on 
the ground that the latter states what the former omits, or that the former mentions what the latter leaves 
unnoticed. But the real question is as to the exact period at which these things could have taken place 
which Matthew has linked on to his narrative; to wit, the departure of the family into Egypt, and their 
return from it after Herod’s death, and their residence at that time in the town of Nazareth, the very place 
to which Luke tells us that they went back after they had performed in the temple all things regarding the 
boy according to the law of the Lord. Here, accordingly, we have to take notice of a fact which will also 
hold good for other like cases, and which will secure our minds against similar agitation or disturbance in 
subsequent instances. I refer to the circumstance that each evangelist constructs his own particular 
narrative on a kind of plan which gives it the appearance of being the complete and orderly record of the 
events in their succession. For, preserving a simple silence on the subject of those incidents of which he 
intends to give no account, he then connects those which he does wish to relate with what he has been 
immediately recounting, in such a manner as to make the recital seem continuous. At the same time, when 
one of them mentions facts of which the other has given no notice, the order of narrative, if carefully 
considered, will be found to indicate the point at which the writer by whom the omissions are made has 
taken the leap in his account, and thus has attached the facts, which it was his purpose to introduce, in 
such a manner to the preceding context as to give the appearance of a connected series, in which the one 
incident follows immediately on the other, without the interposition of anything else. On this principle, 
therefore, we understand that where he tells us how the wise men were warned in a dream not to return 
to Herod, and how they went back to their own country by another way, Matthew has simply omitted all 
that Luke has related respecting all that happened to the Lord in the temple, and all that was said by 
Simeon and Anna; while, on the other hand, Luke has omitted in the same place all notice of the journey 
into Egypt, which is given by Matthew, and has introduced the return to the city of Nazareth as if it were 
immediately consecutive. 


17. If any one wishes, however, to make up one complete narrative out of all that is said or left unsaid by 
these two evangelists respectively, on the subject of Christ’s nativity and infancy or boyhood, he may 
arrange the different statements in the following order:—Now the birth of Christ was on this wise. There 
was, in the days of Herod the king of Judaea, a certain priest named Zacharias, of the course of Abia; and 
his wife was of the daughters of Aaron, and her name was Elisabeth. And they were both righteous before 
God, walking in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless. And they had no child, 
because that Elisabeth was barren, and they both were well stricken in years. And it came to pass, that 
while he executed the priest’s office before God, in the order of his course, according to the custom of the 
priest’s office, his lot was to burn incense when he went into the temple of the Lord: and the whole 
multitude of the people were praying without at the time of incense. And there appeared unto him an 
angel of the Lord standing on the right side of the altar of incense. And when Zacharias saw him he was 
troubled, and fear fell upon him. But the angel said unto him, Fear not, Zacharias: for thy prayer is heard; 
and thy wife Elisabeth shall bear thee a son, and thou shalt call his name John. And thou shalt have joy 
and gladness; and many shall rejoice at his birth. For he shall be great in the sight of the Lord: and he 
shall drink neither wine nor strong drink; and he shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his 
mother’s womb. And many of the children of Israel shall he turn to the Lord their God. And he shall go 
before him in the spirit and power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the just; to make ready a people perfect for the Lord. And Zacharias said 
unto the angel, Whereby shall I know this? for I am an old man, and my wife well stricken in years. And 
the angel, answering, said unto him, I am Gabriel, that stand in the presence of God; and am sent to speak 
unto thee, and to show thee these glad tidings. And, behold, thou shalt be dumb, and not able to speak, 
until the day that these things shall be performed, because thou hast not believed my words, which shall 
be fulfilled in their season. And the people waited for Zacharias, and marvelled that he tarried in the 
temple. And when he came out, he could not speak unto them: and they perceived that he had seen a 
vision in the temple: and he beckoned unto them, and remained speechless. And it came to pass that, as 
soon as the days of his ministration were accomplished, he departed to his own house. And after those 


days his wife Elisabeth conceived, and hid herself five months, saying, Thus hath the Lord dealt with me 
in the days wherein He looked upon me, to take away my reproach among men. And in the sixth month 
the angel Gabriel was sent from God unto a city of Galilee, named Nazareth, to a virgin espoused to a man 
whose name was Joseph, of the house of David; and the virgin’s name was Mary. And the angel came in 
unto her, and said, Hail, thou that art full of grace, the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou among women. 
And when she saw him, she was troubled at his saying, and cast in her mind what manner of salutation 
this should be. And the angel said unto her, Fear not, Mary: for thou hast found favour with God. Behold, 
thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a son, and shalt call His name Jesus. He shall be great, 
and shall be called the Son of the Highest; and the Lord God shall give unto Him the throne of His father 
David: and He shall reign in the house of Jacob for ever; and of His kingdom there shall be no end. Then 
said Mary unto the angel, How shall this be, seeing I know not a man? And the angel answered and said 
unto her, The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: 
therefore also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God. And, behold, thy 
cousin Elisabeth, she hath also conceived a son in her old age: and this is the sixth month with her who is 
called barren. For with God nothing shall be impossible. And Mary said, Behold the handmaid of the Lord; 
be it unto me according to thy word. And the angel departed from her. And Mary arose in those days, and 
went into the hill country with haste, into a city of Juda; and entered into the house of Zacharias, and 
saluted Elisabeth. And it came to pass, that when Elisabeth heard the salutation of Mary, the babe leaped 
in her womb; and Elisabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost: and she spake out with a loud voice, and said, 
Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb. And whence is this to me, that the 
mother of my Lord should come to me? for, lo, as soon as the voice of thy salutation sounded in mine ears, 
the babe leaped in my womb for joy. And blessed art thou that didst believe, for there shall be a 
performance of those things which were told thee from the Lord. And Mary said, My soul doth magnify the 
Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. For He hath regarded the low estate of His 
handmaiden: for, behold, from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed. For He that is mighty hath 
done to me great things, and holy is His name. And His mercy is on them that fear Him, from generation 
to generation. He hath made strength with His arm; He hath scattered the proud in the imagination of 
their heart. He hath put down the mighty from their seat, and exalted them of low degree. He hath filled 
the hungry with good things, and the rich He hath sent empty away. He hath holpen His servant Israel, in 
remembrance of his mercy: as He spake to our fathers, to Abraham, and to his seed for ever. And Mary 
abode with her about three months, and returned to her own house. Then it proceeds thus:—She was 
found with child of the Holy Ghost. Then Joseph her husband, being a just man, and not willing to make 
her a public example, was minded to put her away privily. But while he thought on these things, behold, 
the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream, saying, Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take 
unto thee Mary thy wife: for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. And she shall bring forth 
a son, and thou shalt call His name Jesus: for He shall save His people from their sins. Now all this was 
done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Behold, a virgin shall 
be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall call His name Emmanuel; which, being 
interpreted, is, God with us. Then Joseph, being raised from sleep, did as the angel of the Lord had bidden 
him, and took unto him his wife, and knew her not. 


Now Elisabeth’s full time came that she should be delivered, and she brought forth a son. And her 
neighbours and her relatives heard that the Lord magnified His mercy with her; and they congratulated 
her. And it came to pass, that on the eighth day they came to circumcise the child; and they called him 
Zacharias, after the name of his father. And his mother answered and said, Not so; but he shall be called 
John. And they said unto her, There is none of thy kindred that is called by this name. And they made signs 
to his father, how he would have him called. And he asked for a writing table, and wrote, saying, His name 
is John. And they marvelled all. And his mouth was opened immediately, and his tongue, and he spake and 
praised God. And fear came on all them that dwelt round about them: and all these sayings were noised 
abroad throughout all the hill country of Judaea. And all they that had heard them laid them up in their 
heart, saying, What manner of child, thinkest thou, shall this be? For the hand of the Lord was with him. 
And his father Zacharias was filled with the Holy Ghost, and prophesied, saying, Blessed be the Lord God 
of Israel; for He hath visited and redeemed His people, and hath raised up an horn of salvation for us in 
the house of His servant David; as He spake by the mouth of His holy prophets, which have been since the 
world began; (to give) salvation from our enemies, and from the hand of all that hate us: to perform mercy 
with our fathers, and to remember His holy covenant, the oath which He sware to Abraham our father 
that He would give to us; in order that, being saved out of the hand of our enemies, we might serve Him 
without fear, in holiness and righteousness before Him, all our days. And thou, child, shalt be called the 
Prophet of the Highest: for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare His ways; to give 
knowledge of salvation unto His people, for the remission of their sins, through the tender mercy of our 
God; whereby the dayspring from on high hath visited us, to give light to them that sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way of peace. And the child grew, and waxed strong in 
spirit, and was in the deserts until the day of his showing unto Israel. And it came to pass in those days, 
that there went out a decree from Caesar Augustus, that all the world should be taxed. This first taxing 
was made when Syrinus was governor of Syria. And all went to be taxed, every one into his own city. And 
Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, into Judaea, unto the city of David, which is 
called Bethlehem, because he was of the house and lineage of David, to be taxed with Mary his espoused 
wife, being great with child. And so it was, that while they were there, the days were accomplished that 
she should be delivered. And she brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped Him in swaddling-clothes, 


and laid Him in a manger; because there was no room for them in the inn. And there were in the same 
country shepherds watching and keeping the vigils of the night over their flock. And, lo, the angel of the 
Lord stood by them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about them; and they were sore afraid. And the 
angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And this 
shall be a sign unto you: Ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling-clothes, lying in a manger. And 
suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace to men of goodwill. And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away 
from them into heaven, the shepherds said one to another, Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see 
this thing which is come to pass, which the Lord hath made known unto us. And they came with haste, and 
found Mary and Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger. And when they had seen it, they understood the 
saying which had been told them concerning this child. And all they that heard it, wondered also at those 
things which were told them by the shepherds. But Mary kept all these things, and pondered them in her 
heart. And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God for all the things that they had heard and 
seen, as it was told unto them. And when eight days were accomplished for the circumcising of the child, 
His name was called Jesus, which was so named of the angel before He was conceived in the womb. And 
then it proceeds thus: Behold, there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that 
is born King of the Jews? for we have seen His star in the east, and are come to worship Him. Now when 
Herod the king had heard these things, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him. And when he had 
gathered all the chief priests and scribes of the people together, he demanded of them where Christ 
should be born. And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judaea; for thus it is written by the prophet, And 
thou, Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not the least among the princes of Juda: for out of thee shall 
come a Governor that shall rule my people Israel. Then Herod, when he had privily called the wise men, 
inquired of them diligently the time of the star which appeared unto them. And he sent them to 
Bethlehem, and said, Go and search diligently for the young child; and when ye have found him, bring me 
word again, that I may come and worship him also. When they had heard the king, they departed; and, lo, 
the star which they had seen in the east went before them, until it came and stood over where the young 
child was. And when they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. And when they were come 
into the house, they found the child with Mary His mother, and fell down and worshipped Him: and when 
they had opened their treasures, they presented unto Him gifts, gold, frankincense, and myrrh. And being 
warned of God in a dream that they should not return unto Herod, they departed into their own country 
another way. Then, after this account of their return, the narrative goes on thus: When the days of her 
(His mother’s) purification, according to the law of Moses, were accomplished, they brought Him to 
Jerusalem, to present Him to the Lord (as it is written in the law of the Lord, Every male that openeth the 
womb shall be called holy to the Lord), and to offer a sacrifice according to that which is said in the law of 
the Lord, A pair of turtle-doves, or two young pigeons. And, behold, there was a man in Jerusalem whose 
name was Simeon; and the same man was just and devout, waiting for the consolation of Israel: and the 
Holy Ghost was in him. 


And it had been revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost, that he should not see death before he had seen the 
Lord’s Christ. And he came by the Spirit into the temple. And when His parents brought in the child Jesus, 
to do for Him after the custom of the law, then took he Him up in his arms, and said, Lord, now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace, according to Thy word: for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation, which 
Thou hast prepared before the face of all people; a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of Thy 
people Israel. And His father and mother marvelled at those things which were spoken of Him. And 
Simeon blessed them, and said unto Mary His mother, Behold, this child is set for the fall and rising again 
of many in Israel, and for a sign that shall be spoken against; and a sword shall pierce through thy own 
soul also, that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed. And there was one Anna, a prophetess, the 
daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser: she was of a great age, and had lived with her husband seven 
years from her virginity; and she was a widow of about fourscore and four years, which departed not from 
the temple, but served God with fastings and prayers day and night. And she, coming in that instant, gave 
thanks also unto the Lord, and spake of Him to all them that looked for the redemption of Jerusalem. And 
when they had performed all things according to the law of the Lord, behold, the angel of the Lord 
appeared to Joseph in a dream, saying, Arise, and take the young child and His mother, and flee into 
Egypt, and be thou there until I bring thee word; for Herod will seek the young child to destroy Him. 
When he arose, he took the young child and His mother by night, and departed into Egypt, and was there 
until the death of Herod; that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, 
Out of Egypt have I called my Son. Then Herod, when he saw that he was mocked of the wise men, was 
exceeding wroth, and sent forth, and slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts 
thereof, from two years old and under, according to the time which he had diligently inquired of the wise 
men. Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying, In Rama was there a voice 
heard, lamentation and great mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be comforted, 
because they are not. But when Herod was dead, behold, an angel of the Lord appeared in a dream to 
Joseph in Egypt, saying, Arise, and take the young child and His mother, and go into the land of Israel; for 
they are dead which sought the young child’s life. And he arose, and took the young child and His mother, 
and came into the land of Israel. But when he heard that Archelaus did reign in Judaea, in the room of his 
father Herod, he was afraid to go thither; and being warned of God in a dream, he turned aside into the 
parts of Galilee; and came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophets, He shall be called a Nazarene. And the child grew, and waxed strong, filled with wisdom; 


and the grace of God was in Him. And His parents went to Jerusalem every year, at the feast of the 
passover. And when He was twelve years old, they went up to Jerusalem, after the custom of the feast. 
And when they had fulfilled the days, as they returned, the child Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem; and 
His parents knew not of it. But they, supposing Him to have been in the company, went a day’s journey; 
and they sought Him among their kinsfolk and acquaintance. And when they found Him not, they turned 
back again to Jerusalem seeking Him. And it came to pass, that after three days they found Him in the 
temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them and asking them questions. And all that 
heard Him were astonished at His understanding and answers. And when they saw Him, they were 
amazed. And His mother said to Him, Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? behold, thy father and I 
sought thee sorrowing. And He said unto them, How is it that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business? And they understood not the saying which He spake unto them. And He went 
down with them, and came to Nazareth, and was subject unto them; and His mother kept all these sayings 
in her heart. And Jesus increased in wisdom and age, and in favour with God and men. 


CHAPTER VI 


ON THE POSITION GIVEN TO THE PREACHING OF JOHN THE BAPTIST IN ALL THE FOUR EVANGELISTS 


18. Now at this point commences the account of the preaching of John, which is presented by all the four. 
For after the words which I have placed last in the order of his narrative thus far—the words with which 
he introduces the testimony from the prophet, namely, He shall be called a Nazarene,—Matthew proceeds 
immediately to give us this recital: “In those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of 
Judaea,” etc. And Mark, who has told us nothing of the nativity or infancy or youth of the Lord, has made 
his Gospel begin with the same event,—that is to say, with the preaching of John. For it is thus that he sets 
out: The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God; as it is written in the prophet Isaiah, 
Behold, I send a messenger before Thy face, which shall prepare Thy way before Thee. The voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make His paths straight. John was in the 
wilderness baptizing, and preaching the baptism of repentance for the remission of sins, etc. Luke, again, 
follows up the passage in which he says, “And Jesus increased in wisdom and age, and in favour with God 
and man,” by a section in which he speaks of the preaching of John in these terms: Now in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judaea, and Herod being tetrarch of 
Galilee, and his brother Philip tetrarch of Ituraea and of the region of Trachonitis, and Lysanias the 
tetrarch of Abilene, Annas and Caiaphas being the high priests, the word of God came unto John, the son 
of Zacharias, in the wilderness, etc. The Apostle John, too, the most eminent of the four evangelists, after 
discoursing of the Word of God, who is also the Son, antecedent to all the ages of creaturely existence, 
inasmuch as all things were made by Him, has introduced in the immediate context his account of the 
preaching and testimony of John, and proceeds thus: There was a man sent from God, whose name was 
John. This will be enough at once to make it plain that the narratives concerning John the Baptist given by 
the four evangelists are not at variance with one another. And there will be no occasion for requiring or 
demanding that to be done in all detail in this instance which we have already done in the case of the 
genealogies of the Christ who was born of Mary, to the effect of proving how Matthew and Luke are in 
harmony with each other, of showing how we might construct one consistent narrative out of the two, and 
of demonstrating on behoof of those of less acute perception, that although one of these evangelists may 
mention what the other omits, or omit what the other mentions, he does not thereby make it in any sense 
difficult to accept the veracity of the account given by the other. For when a single example [of this 
method of harmonizing] has been set before us, whether in the way in which it has been presented by me, 
or in some other method in which it may more satisfactorily be exhibited, every man can understand that, 
in all other similar passages, what he has seen done here may be done again. 


19. Accordingly, let us now study, as I have said, the harmony of the four evangelists in the narratives 
regarding John the Baptist. Matthew proceeds in these terms: In those days came John the Baptist, 
preaching in the wilderness of Judaea. Mark has not used the phrase “In those days,” because he has 
given no recital of any series of events at the head of his Gospel immediately before this narrative, so that 
he might be understood to speak in reference to the dates of such events under the terms, “In those 
days.” Luke, on the other hand, with greater precision has defined those times of the preaching or 
baptism of John, by means of the notes of the temporal power. For he says: Now, in the fifteenth year of 
the reign of Tiberius Caesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judaea, and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, 
and his brother Philip tetrarch of Ituraea and of the region of Trachonitis, and Lysanias the tetrarch of 
Abilene, Annas and Caiaphas being the high priests, the word of God came unto John, the son of 
Zacharias, in the wilderness. We ought not, however, to understand that what was actually meant by 
Matthew when He said, “In those days,” was simply the space of days literally limited to the specified 
period of these powers. On the contrary, it is apparent that he intended the note of time which was 
conveyed in the phrase “In those days,” to be taken to refer to a much longer period. For he first gives us 
the account of the return of Christ from Egypt after the death of Herod,—an incident, indeed, which took 
place at the time of His infancy or childhood, and with which, consequently, Luke’s statement of what 
befell Him in the temple when He was twelve years of age is quite consistent. Then, immediately after this 
narrative of the recall of the infant or boy out of Egypt, Matthew continues thus in due order: “Now, in 
those days came John the Baptist.” And thus under that phrase he certainly covers not merely the days of 
His childhood, but all the days intervening between His nativity and this period at which John began to 


preach and to baptize. At this period, moreover, Christ is found already to have attained to man’s estate; 
for John and he were of the same age; and it is stated that He was about thirty years of age when He was 
baptized by the former. 


CHAPTER VII 


OF THE TWO HERODS 


20. But with respect to the mention of Herod, it is well understood that some are apt to be influenced by 
the circumstance that Luke has told us how, in the days of John’s baptizing, and at the time when the 
Lord, being then a grown man, was also baptized, Herod was tetrarch of Galilee; whereas Matthew tells 
us that the boy Jesus returned from Egypt after the death of Herod. Now these two accounts cannot both 
be true, unless we may also suppose that there were two different Herods. But as no one can fail to be 
aware that this is a perfectly possible case, what must be the blindness in which those persons pursue 
their mad follies, who are so quick to launch false charges against the truth of the Gospels; and how 
miserably inconsiderate must they be, not to reflect that two men may have been called by the same 
name? Yet this is a thing of which examples abound on all sides. For this latter Herod is understood to 
have been the son of the former Herod: just as Archelaus also was, whom Matthew states to have 
succeeded to the throne of Judaea on the death of his father; and as Philip was, who is introduced by Luke 
as the brother of Herod the tetrarch, and as himself tetrarch of Ituraea. For the Herod who sought the life 
of the child Christ was king; whereas this other Herod, his son, was not called king, but tetrarch, which is 
a Greek word, signifying etymologically one set over the fourth part of a kingdom. 


CHAPTER VIII 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE STATEMENT MADE BY MATTHEW, TO THE EFFECT THAT JOSEPH WAS AFRAID TO GO 
WITH THE INFANT CHRIST INTO JERUSALEM ON ACCOUNT OF ARCHELAUS, AND YET WAS NOT AFRAID TO GO 
INTO GALILEE, WHERE HEROD, THAT PRINCE’S BROTHER, WAS TETRARCH 


21. Here again, however, it may happen that a difficulty will be found, and that some, seeing that Matthew 
has told us how Joseph was afraid to go into Judaea with the child on his return, expressly for the reason 
that Archelaus the son reigned there in place of his father Herod, may be led to ask how he could have 
gone into Galilee, where, as Luke bears witness, there was another son of that Herod, namely, Herod the 
tetrarch. But such a difficulty can only be founded on the fancy that the times indicated as those in which 
there was such apprehension on the child’s account were identical with the times dealt with now by Luke: 
whereas it is conspicuously evident that there is a change in the periods, because we no longer find 
Archelaus represented as king in Judaea; but in place of him we have Pontius Pilate, who also was not the 
king of the Jews, but only their governor, in whose times the sons of the elder Herod, acting under 
Tiberius Caesar, held not the kingdom, but the tetrarchy. And all this certainly had not come to pass at the 
time when Joseph, in fear of the Archelaus who was then reigning in Judaea, betook himself, together with 
the child, into Galilee, where was also his city Nazareth. 


CHAPTER IX 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE CIRCUMSTANCE THAT MATTHEW STATES THAT JOSEPH’S REASON FOR GOING INTO 
GALILEE WITH THE CHILD CHRIST WAS HIS FEAR OF ARCHELAUS, WHO WAS REIGNING AT THAT TIME IN 
JERUSALEM IN PLACE OF HIS FATHER, WHILE LUKE TELLS US THAT THE REASON FOR GOING INTO GALILEE WAS 
THE FACT THAT THEIR CITY NAZARETH WAS THERE 


22. Or may a question perchance be raised as to how Matthew tells us that His parents went with the boy 
Jesus into Galilee, because they were unwilling to go into Judaea in consequence of their fear of 
Archelaus; whereas it would rather appear that the reason for their going into Galilee was, as Luke has 
not failed to indicate, the consideration that their city was Nazareth of Galilee? Well, but we must observe, 
that when the angel said to Joseph in his dreams in Egypt, “Arise, and take the young child and His 
mother, and go into the land of Israel,” the words were understood at first by Joseph in a way that made 
him consider himself commanded to journey into Judaea. For that was the first interpretation that could 
have been put upon the phrase, “the land of Israel.” But again, after ascertaining that Archelaus, the son 
of Herod, was reigning there, he declined to expose himself to such danger, inasmuch as this phrase, “the 
land of Israel,” was capable also of being so understood as to cover Galilee too, because the people of 
Israel were occupants of that territory as well as the other. At the same time, this question also admits of 
being solved in another manner. For it might have appeared to the parents of Christ that they were called 
to take up their residence along with the boy, concerning whom such information had been conveyed to 
them through the responses of angels, just in Jerusalem itself, where was the temple of the Lord: and it 
may thus be, that when they came back out of Egypt, they would have gone directly thither in that belief, 
and have taken up their abode there, had it not been that they were terrified at the presence of Archelaus. 
And certainly they did not receive any such instructions from heaven to take up their residence there as 
would have made it their imperative duty to set at nought the fears they entertained of Archelaus. 


CHAPTER X 


A STATEMENT OF THE REASON WHY LUKE TELLS US THAT “HIS PARENTS WENT TO JERUSALEM EVERY YEAR AT 
THE FEAST OF THE PASSOVER” ALONG WITH THE BOY; WHILE MATTHEW INTIMATES THAT THEIR DREAD OF 
ARCHELAUS MADE THEM AFRAID TO GO THERE ON THEIR RETURN FROM EGYPT 


23. Or does any one put to us this question, How was it, then, that His parents went up to Jerusalem every 
year during the boyhood of Christ, as Luke’s narrative bears, if they were prevented from going there by 
the fear of Archelaus? Well, I should not deem it any very difficult task to solve this question, even 
although none of the evangelists has given us to understand how long Archelaus reigned there. For it 
might have been the case that, simply for that one day, and with the intention of returning forthwith, they 
went up on the day of the feast, without attracting any notice among the vast multitudes then assembled, 
to the city where, nevertheless, they were afraid to make their residence on other days. And thus they 
might at once have saved themselves from the appearance of being so irreligious as to neglect the 
observance of the feast, and have avoided drawing attention upon themselves by a continued sojourn. But 
further, although all the evangelists have omitted to tell us what was the length of the reign of Archelaus, 
we have still open to us this obvious method of explaining the matter, namely, to understand the custom to 
which Luke refers, when he says that they were in the habit of going to Jerusalem every year, as one 
prosecuted at a time when Archelaus was no more an object of fear. But if the reign of Archelaus should 
be made out to have lasted for a somewhat longer period on the authority of any extra-evangelical history 
which appears to deserve credit, the consideration which I have indicated above should still prove quite 
sufficient,—namely, the supposition that the fear which the parents of the child entertained of a residence 
in Jerusalem was, nevertheless, not of such a nature as to lead them to neglect the observance of the 
sacred festival to which they were under obligation in the fear of God, and which they might very easily go 
about in a manner that would not attract public attention to them. For surely it is nothing incredible that, 
by taking advantage of favourable opportunities, whether by day or by hour, men may (safely venture to) 
approach places in which they nevertheless are afraid to be found tarrying. 


CHAPTER XI 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE QUESTION AS TO HOW IT WAS POSSIBLE FOR THEM TO GO UP, ACCORDING TO LUKE’S 
STATEMENT, WITH HIM TO JERUSALEM TO THE TEMPLE, WHEN THE DAYS OF THE PURIFICATION OF THE 
MOTHER OF CHRIST WERE ACCOMPLISHED, IN ORDER TO PERFORM THE USUAL RITES, IF IT IS CORRECTLY 
RECORDED BY MATTHEW, THAT HEROD HAD ALREADY LEARNED FROM THE WISE MEN THAT THE CHILD WAS 
BORN IN WHOSE STEAD, WHEN HE SOUGHT FOR HIM, HE SLEW SO MANY CHILDREN 


24. Hereby also we see how another question is solved, if any one indeed finds a difficulty in it. I allude to 
the question as to how it was possible, on the supposition that the elder Herod was already anxious (to 
obtain information regarding Him), and agitated by the intelligence received from the wise men 
concerning the birth of the King of the Jews, for them, when the days of the purification of His mother 
were accomplished, to go up in any safety with Him to the temple, in order to see to the performance of 
those things which were according to the law of the Lord, and which are specified by Luke. For who can 
fail to perceive that this solitary day might very easily have escaped the notice of a king, whose attention 
was engaged with a multitude of affairs? Or if it does not appear probable that Herod, who was waiting in 
the extremest anxiety to see what report the wise men would bring back to him concerning the child, 
should have been so long in finding out how he had been mocked, that, only after the mother’s 
purification was already past, and the solemnities proper to the first-born were performed with respect to 
the child in the temple, nay more, only after their departure into Egypt, did it come into his mind to seek 
the life of the child, and to slay so many little ones;—if, I say, any one finds a difficulty in this, I shall not 
pause to state the numerous and important occupations by which the king’s attention may have been 
engaged, and for the space of many days either wholly diverted from such thoughts, or prevented from 
following them out. For it is not possible to enumerate all the cases which might have made that perfectly 
possible. No one, however, is so ignorant of human affairs as either to deny or to question that there may 
very easily have been many such matters of importance (to preoccupy the king). For to whom will not the 
thought occur, that reports, whether true or false, of many other more terrible things may possibly have 
been brought to the king, so that the person who had been apprehensive of a certain royal child, who after 
a number of years might prove an adversary to himself or to his sons, might be so agitated with the 
terrors of certain more immediate dangers, as to have his attention forcibly removed from that earlier 
anxiety, and engaged rather with the devising of measures to ward off other more instantly threatening 
perils? Wherefore, leaving all such considerations unspecified, I simply venture on the assertion that, 
when the wise men failed to bring back any report to him, Herod may have believed that they had been 
misled by a deceptive vision of a star, and that, after their want of success in discovering Him whom they 
had supposed to have been born, they had been ashamed to return to him; and that in this way the king, 
having his fears allayed, had given up the idea of asking after and persecuting the child. Consequently, 
when they had gone with Him to Jerusalem after the purification of His mother, and when those things 
had been performed in the temple which are recounted by Luke, inasmuch as the words which were 
spoken by Simeon and Anna in their prophesyings regarding Him, when publicity began to be given to 
them by the persons who had heard them, were like to call back the king’s mind then to its original 
design, Joseph obeyed the warning conveyed to him in the dream, and fled with the child and His mother 
into Egypt. Afterwards, when the things which had been done and said in the temple were made quite 


public, Herod perceived that he had been mocked; and then, in his desire to get at the death of Christ, he 
slew the multitude of children, as Matthew records. 


CHAPTER XII 
CONCERNING THE WORDS ASCRIBED TO JOHN BY ALL THE FOUR EVANGELISTS RESPECTIVELY 


25. Moreover, Matthew makes up his account of John in the following manner:—Now in those days came 
John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judaea, and saying, Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. For this is He that is spoken of by the prophet Esaias, saying, The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make His paths straight. Mark also and Luke agree in 
presenting this testimony of Isaiah as one referring to John. Luke, indeed, has likewise recorded some 
other words from the same prophet, which follow those already cited, when he gives his narrative of John 
the Baptist. The evangelist John, again, mentions that John the Baptist did also personally advance this 
same testimony of Isaiah regarding himself. And, to a similar effect, Matthew here has given us certain 
words of John which are unrecorded by the other evangelists. For he speaks of him as “preaching in the 
wilderness of Judaea, and saying, Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand;” which words of John 
have been omitted by the others. In what follows, however, in immediate connection with that passage in 
Matthew’s Gospel,—namely, the sentence, “The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make His paths straight,”—the position is ambiguous; and it does not clearly appear whether 
this is something recited by Matthew in his own person, or rather a continuance of the words spoken by 
John himself, so as to lead us to understand the whole passage to be the reproduction of John’s own 
utterance, in this way: “Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand; for this is He that was spoken of 
by the prophet Isaiah,” and so on. For it ought to create no difficulty against this latter view, that he does 
not say, “For I am He that was spoken of by the prophet Isaiah,” but employs the phraseology, “For this is 
He that was spoken of.” For that, indeed, is a mode of speech which the evangelists Matthew and John are 
in the habit of using in reference to themselves. Thus Matthew has adopted the phrase, “He found a man 
sitting at the receipt of custom,” instead of “He found me.” John, too, says, “This is the disciple which 
testifieth of these things, and wrote these things, and we know that his testimony is true,” instead of “I 
am,” etc., or, “My testimony is true.” Yea, our Lord Himself very frequently uses the words, “The Son of 
man,” or, “The Son of God,” instead of saying, “I.” So, again, He tells us that “it behoved Christ to suffer, 
and to rise from the dead the third day,” instead of saying, “It behoved me to suffer.” Consequently it is 
perfectly possible that the clause, “For this is He that was spoken of by the prophet Isaiah,” which 
immediately follows the saying, “Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” may be but a 
continuation of what John the Baptist said of himself; so that only after these words cited from the speaker 
himself will Matthew’s own narrative proceed, being thus resumed: “And the same John had his raiment of 
camel’s hair,” and so forth. But if this is the case, then it need not seem wonderful that, when asked what 
he had to say regarding himself, he should reply, according to the narrative of the evangelist John, “I am 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness,” as he had already spoken in the same terms when enjoining on 
them the duty of repentance. Accordingly, Matthew goes on to tell us about his attire and his mode of 
living, and continues his account thus: And the same John had his raiment of camel’s hair, and a leathern 
girdle about his loins, and his meat was locusts and wild honey. Mark also gives us this same statement 
almost in so many words. But the other two evangelists omit it. 


26. Matthew then proceeds with his narrative, and says: Then went out to him Jerusalem and all Judaea, 
and all the region round about Jordan, and were baptized by him in Jordan, confessing their sins. But 
when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees come to his baptism, he said unto them, O generation 
of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come? Bring forth therefore fruits meet for 
repentance; and think not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father: for I say unto you, 
that God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham. For now the axe is laid unto the root of 
the trees: therefore every tree which bringeth not forth good fruit, shall be hewn down and cast into the 
fire. I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance; but He that is to come after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes I am not worthy to bear: He shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit and fire: whose fan is in His 
hand, and He will thoroughly purge His floor, and gather His wheat into the garner; but He will burn up 
the chaff with unquenchable fire. This whole passage is also given by Luke, who ascribes almost the same 
words to John. And where there is any variation in the words, there is nevertheless no real departure from 
the sense. Thus, for example, Matthew tells us that John said, “And think not to say within yourselves, We 
have Abraham to our father,” where Luke puts it thus: “And begin not to say, We have Abraham to our 
father.” Again, in the former we have the words, “I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance;” 
whereas the latter brings in the questions put by the multitudes as to what they should do, and represents 
John to have replied to them with a statement of good works as the fruits of repentance,—all which is 
omitted by Matthew. So, when Luke tells us what reply the Baptist made to the people when they were 
musing in their hearts concerning Him, and thinking whether He were the Christ, he gives us simply the 
words, “I indeed baptize you with water,” and does not add the phrase, “unto repentance.” Further, in 
Matthew the Baptist says, “But he that is to come after me is mightier than I;” while in Luke he is 
exhibited as saying, “But one mightier than I cometh.” In like manner, according to Matthew, he says, 
“whose shoes I am not worthy to bear;” but according to the other, his words are, “the latchet of whose 
shoes I am not worthy to unloose.” The latter sayings are recorded also by Mark, although he makes no 
mention of those other matters. For, after noticing his attire and his mode of living, he goes on thus: “And 


preached, saying, There cometh one mightier than I after me, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy 
to stoop down and unloose: I have baptized you with water, but He shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit.” In 
the notice of the shoes, therefore, he differs from Luke in so far as he has added the words, “to stoop 
down,” and in the account of the baptism he differs from both these others in so far as he does not say, 
“and in fire,” but only, “in the Holy Spirit.” For as in Matthew, so also in Luke, the words are the same, 
and they are given in the same order, “He shall baptize you in the Spirit and in fire,”—with this single 
exception, that Luke has not added the adjective “Holy,” while Matthew has given it thus: “in the Holy 
Spirit and in fire.” The statements made by these three are attested by the evangelist John, when he says: 
“John bears witness of Him, and cries, saying, This was He of whom I spake, He that cometh after me is 
preferred before me; for He was before me.” For thus he indicates that the thing was spoken by John at 
the time at which those other evangelists record him to have uttered the words. Thus, too, he gives us to 
understand that John was repeating and calling into notice again something which he had already spoken, 
when he said, “This was He of whom I spake, He that cometh after me.” 


27. If now the question is asked, as to which of the words we are to suppose the most likely to have been 
the precise words used by John the Baptist, whether those recorded as spoken by him in Matthew’s 
Gospel, or those in Luke’s, or those which Mark has introduced, among the few sentences which he 
mentions to have been uttered by him, while he omits notice of all the rest, it will not be deemed worth 
while creating any difficulty for oneself in a matter of that kind, by any one who wisely understands that 
the real requisite in order to get at the knowledge of the truth is just to make sure of the things really 
meant, whatever may be the precise words in which they happen to be expressed. For although one writer 
may retain a certain order in the words, and another present a different one, there is surely no real 
contradiction in that. Nor, again, need there be any antagonism between the two, although one may state 
what another omits. For it is evident that the evangelists have set forth these matters just in accordance 
with the recollection each retained of them, and just according as their several predilections prompted 
them to employ greater brevity or richer detail on certain points, while giving, nevertheless, the same 
account of the subjects themselves. 


28. Thus, too, in what more pertinently concerns the matter in hand, it is sufficiently obvious that, since 
the truth of the Gospel, conveyed in that word of God which abides eternal and unchangeable above all 
that is created, but which at the same time has been disseminated throughout the world by the 
instrumentality of temporal symbols, and by the tongues of men, has possessed itself of the most exalted 
height of authority, we ought not to suppose that any one of the writers is giving an unreliable account, if, 
when several persons are recalling some matter either heard or seen by them, they fail to follow the very 
same plan, or to use the very same words, while describing, nevertheless, the self-same fact. Neither 
should we indulge such a supposition, although the order of the words may be varied; or although some 
words may be substituted in place of others, which nevertheless have the same meaning; or although 
something may be left unsaid, either because it has not occurred to the mind of the recorder, or because it 
becomes readily intelligible from other statements which are given; or although, among other matters 
which (may not bear directly on his immediate purpose, but which) he decides on mentioning rather for 
the sake of the narrative, and in order to preserve the proper order of time, one of them may introduce 
something which he does not feel called upon to expound as a whole at length, but only to touch upon in 
part; or although, with the view of illustrating his meaning, and making it thoroughly clear, the person to 
whom authority is given to compose the narrative makes some additions of his own, not indeed in the 
subject-matter itself, but in the words by which it is expressed; or although, while retaining a perfectly 
reliable comprehension of the fact itself, he may not be entirely successful, however he may make that his 
aim, in calling to mind and reciting anew with the most literal accuracy the very words which he heard on 
the occasion. Moreover, if any one affirms that the evangelists ought certainly to have had that kind of 
capacity imparted to them by the power of the Holy Spirit, which would secure them against all variation 
the one from the other, either in the kind of words, or in their order, or in their number, that person fails 
to perceive, that just in proportion as the authority of the evangelists [under their existing conditions] is 
made pre-eminent, the credit of all other men who offer true statements of events ought to have been 
established on a stronger basis by their instrumentality: so that when several parties happen to narrate 
the same circumstance, none of them can by any means be rightly charged with untruthfulness if he 
differs from the other only in such a way as can be defended on the ground of the antecedent example of 
the evangelists themselves. For as we are not at liberty either to suppose or to say that any one of the 
evangelists has stated what is false, so it will be apparent that any other writer is as little chargeable with 
untruth, with whom, in the process of recalling anything for narration, it has fared only in a way similar to 
that in which it is shown to have fared with those evangelists. And just as it belongs to the highest 
morality to guard against all that is false, so ought we all the more to be ruled by an authority so eminent, 
to the effect that we should not suppose ourselves to come upon what must be false, when we find the 
narratives of any writers differ from each other in the manner in which the records of the evangelists are 
proved to contain variations. At the same time, in what most seriously concerns the faithfulness of 
doctrinal teaching, we should also understand that it is not so much in mere words, as rather truth in the 
facts themselves, that is to be sought and embraced; for as to writers who do not employ precisely the 
same modes of statement, if they only do not present discrepancies with respect to the facts and the 
sentiments themselves, we accept them as holding the same position in veracity. 


29. With respect, then, to those comparisons which I have instituted between the several narratives of the 


evangelists, what do these present that must be considered to be of a contradictory order? Are we to 
regard in this light the circumstance that one of them has given us the words, “whose shoes I am not 
worthy to bear,” whereas the others speak of the “unloosing of the latchet of the shoe”? For here, indeed, 
the difference seems to be neither in the mere words, nor in the order of the words, nor in any matter of 
simple phraseology, but in the actual matter of fact, when in the one case the “bearing of the shoe” is 
mentioned, and in the other the “unloosing of the shoe’s latchet.” Quite fairly, therefore, may the question 
be put, as to what it was that John declared himself unworthy to do—whether to bear the shoes, or to 
unloose the shoe’s latchet. For if only the one of these two sentences was uttered by him, then that 
evangelist will appear to have given the correct narrative who was in a position to record what was said; 
while the writer who has given the saying in another form, although he may not indeed have offered an 
[intentionally] false account of it, may at any rate be taken to have made a slip of memory, and will be 
reckoned thus to have stated one thing instead of another. It is only seemly, however, that no charge of 
absolute unveracity should be laid against the evangelists, and that, too, not only with regard to that kind 
of unveracity which comes by the positive telling of what is false, but also with regard to that which arises 
through forgetfulness. Therefore, if it is pertinent to the matter to deduce one sense from the words “to 
bear the shoes,” and another sense from the words “to unloose the shoe’s latchet,” what should one 
suppose the correct interpretation to be put on the facts, but that John did give utterance to both these 
sentences, either on two different occasions or in one and the same connection? For he might very well 
have expressed himself thus, “whose shoe’s latchet I am not worthy to unloose, and whose shoes I am not 
worthy to bear:” and then one of the evangelists may have reproduced the one portion of the saying, and 
the rest of them the other; while, notwithstanding this, all of them have really given a veracious narrative. 
But further, if, when he spoke of the shoes of the Lord, John meant nothing more than to convey the idea 
of His supremacy and his own lowliness, then, whichever of the two sayings may have actually been 
uttered by him, whether that regarding the unloosing of the latchet of the shoes, or that respecting the 
bearing of the shoes, the self-same sense is still correctly preserved by any writer who, while making 
mention of the shoes in words of his own, has expressed at the same time the same idea of lowliness, and 
thus has not made any departure from the real mind [of the person of whom he writes]. It is therefore a 
useful principle, and one particularly worthy of being borne in mind, when we are speaking of the concord 
of the evangelists, that there is no divergence [to be supposed] from truth, even when they introduce 
some saying different from what was actually uttered by the person concerning whom the narrative is 
given, provided that, notwithstanding this, they set forth as his mind precisely what is also so conveyed by 
that one among them who reproduces the words as they were literally spoken. For thus we learn the 
salutary lesson, that our aim should be nothing else than to ascertain what is the mind and intention of 
the person who speaks. 


CHAPTER XIII 
OF THE BAPTISM OF JESUS 


30. Matthew then continues his narrative in the following terms: “Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to 
Jordan unto John, to be baptized of him. But John forbade Him, saying, I have need to be baptized of Thee, 
and comest Thou to me? And Jesus answering, said unto him, Suffer it to be so now; for thus it becometh 
us to fulfil all righteousness. Then he suffered Him.” The others also attest the fact that Jesus came to 
John. The three also mention that He was baptized. But they omit all mention of one circumstance 
recorded by Matthew, namely, that John addressed the Lord, or that the Lord made answer to John. 


CHAPTER XIV 
OF THE WORDS OR THE VOICE THAT CAME FROM HEAVEN UPON HIM WHEN HE HAD BEEN BAPTIZED 


31. Thereafter Matthew proceeds thus: “And Jesus, when He was baptized, went up straightway out of the 
water; and, lo, the heavens were opened unto Him, and He saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove, 
and lighting upon Him; and, lo, a voice from heaven saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” This incident is also recorded in a similar manner by two of the others, namely Mark and Luke. 
But at the same time, while preserving the sense intact, they use different modes of expression in 
reproducing the terms of the voice which came from heaven. For although Matthew tells us that the words 
were, “This is my beloved Son,” while the other two put them in this form, “Thou art my beloved Son,” 
these different methods of speech serve but to convey the same sense, according to the principle which 
has been discussed above. For the heavenly voice gave utterance only to one of these sentences; but by 
the form of words thus adopted, namely, “This is my beloved Son,” it was the evangelist’s intention to 
show that the saying was meant to intimate specially to the hearers there [and not to Jesus] the fact that 
He was the Son of God. With this view, he chose to give the sentence, “Thou art my beloved Son,” this 
turn, “This is my beloved Son,” as if it were addressed directly to the people. For it was not meant to 
intimate to Christ a fact which He knew already; but the object was to let the people who were present 
hear it, for whose sakes indeed the voice itself was given. But furthermore now, with regard to the 
circumstance that the first of them puts the saying thus, “In whom I am well pleased,” the second thus, 
“In Thee I am well pleased;” and the third thus, “In Thee it has pleased me;”—if you ask which of these 
different modes represents what was actually expressed by the voice, you may fix on whichever you will, 


provided only that you understand that those of the writers who have not reproduced the self-same form 
of speech have still reproduced the identical sense intended to be conveyed. And these variations in the 
modes of expression are also useful in this way, that they make it possible for us to reach a more adequate 
conception of the saying than might have been the case with only one form, and that they also secure it 
against being interpreted in a sense not consonant with the real state of the case. For as to the sentence, 
“In whom I am well pleased,” if any one thinks of taking it as if it meant that God is pleased with Himself 
in the Son, he is taught a lesson of prudence by the other turn which is given to the saying, “In Thee I am 
well pleased.” And on the other hand, if, looking at this last by itself, any one supposes the meaning to be, 
that in the Son the Father had favour with men, he learns something from the third form of the utterance, 
“In Thee it has pleased me.” From this it becomes sufficiently apparent, that whichever of the evangelists 
may have preserved for us the words as they were literally uttered by the heavenly voice, the others have 
varied the terms only with the object of setting forth the same sense more familiarly; so that what is thus 
given by all of them might be understood as if the expression were: In Thee I have set my good pleasure; 
that is to say, by Thee to do what is my pleasure. But once more, with respect to that rendering which is 
contained in some codices of the Gospel according to Luke, and which bears that the words heard in the 
heavenly voice were those that are written in the Psalm, “Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
Thee;” although it is said not to be found in the more ancient Greek codices, yet if it can be established by 
any copies worthy of credit, what results but that we suppose both voices to have been heard from 
heaven, in one or other verbal order? 


CHAPTER XV 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE CIRCUMSTANCE THAT, ACCORDING TO THE EVANGELIST JOHN, JOHN THE BAPTIST 
SAYS, “I KNEW HIM NOT;” WHILE, ACCORDING TO THE OTHERS, IT IS FOUND THAT HE DID ALREADY KNOW HIM 


32. Again, the account of the dove given in the Gospel according to John does not mention the time at 
which the incident happened, but contains a statement of the words of John the Baptist as reporting what 
he saw. In this section, the question rises as to how it is said, “And I knew Him not: but He that sent me to 
baptize with water, the same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending and 
remaining on Him, the same is He which baptizeth with the Holy Spirit.” For if he came to know Him only 
at the time when he saw the dove descending upon Him, the inquiry is raised as to how he could have said 
to Him, as He came to be baptized, “I ought rather to be baptized of Thee.” For the Baptist addressed Him 
thus before the dove descended. From this, however, it is evident that, although he did know Him [in a 
certain sense] before this time,—for he even leaped in his mother’s womb when Mary visited Elisabeth,— 
there was yet something which was not known to him up to this time, and which he learned by the 
descending of the dove,—namely, the fact that He baptized in the Holy Spirit by a certain divine power 
proper to Himself; so that no man who received this baptism from God, even although he baptized some, 
should be able to say that that which he imparted was his own, or that the Holy Spirit was given by him. 


CHAPTER XVI 
OF THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS 


33. Matthew proceeds with his narrative in these terms: “Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness, to be tempted of the devil. And when He had fasted forty days and forty nights, he was 
afterward an hungered. And when the tempter came to Him, he said, If thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread. But He answered and said, It is written, Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. And so the account continues, until we 
come to the words, Then the devil left him: and, behold, angels came and ministered unto Him.” This 
whole narrative is given also in a similar manner by Luke, although not in the same order. And this makes 
it uncertain which of the two latter temptations took place first: whether it was that the kingdoms of the 
world were shown Him first, and then that He Himself was taken up to the pinnacle of the temple 
thereafter; or whether it was that this latter act occurred first, and that the other scene followed it. It is, 
however, a matter of no real consequence, provided it be clear that all these incidents did take place. And 
as Luke sets forth the same events and ideas in different words, attention need not ever be called to the 
fact that no loss results thereby to truth. Mark, again, does indeed attest the fact that He was tempted of 
the devil in the wilderness for forty days and forty nights; but he gives no statement of what was said to 
Him, or of the replies He made. At the same time, he does not fail to notice the circumstance which is 
omitted by Luke, namely, that the angels ministered unto Him. John, however, has left out this whole 
passage. 


CHAPTER XVII 
OF THE CALLING OF THE APOSTLES AS THEY WERE FISHING 


34. Matthew’s narrative is continued thus: “Now when Jesus had heard that John was cast into prison, He 
departed into Galilee.” Mark states the same fact, as also does Luke, only Luke says nothing in the 
present section as to John being cast into prison. The evangelist John, again, tells us that, before Jesus 
went into Galilee, Peter and Andrew were with Him one day, and that on that occasion the former had this 


name, Peter, given him, while before that period he was called Simon. Likewise John tells us, that on the 
day following, when Jesus was now desirous of going forth unto Galilee, He found Philip, and said to him 
that he should follow Him. Thus, too, the evangelist comes to give the narrative about Nathanael. Further, 
he informs us that on the third day, when He was yet in Galilee, Jesus wrought the miracle of the turning 
of the water into wine at Cana. All these incidents are left unrecorded by the other evangelists, who 
continue their narratives at once with the statement of the return of Jesus into Galilee. Hence we are to 
understand that there was an interval here of several days, during which those incidents took place in the 
history of the disciples which are inserted at this point by John. Neither is there anything contradictory 
here to that other passage where Matthew tells us how the Lord said to Peter, “Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock will I build my Church.” But we are not to understand that that was the time when he first 
received this name; but we are rather to suppose that this took place on the occasion when it was said to 
him, as John mentions, “Thou shall be called Cephas, which is, by interpretation, A stone.” Thus the Lord 
could address him at that later period by this very name, when He said, “Thou art Peter.” For He does not 
say then, “Thou shalt be called Peter,” but, “Thou art Peter;” because on a previous occasion he had 
already been spoken to in this manner, “Thou shalt be called.” 


35. After this, Matthew goes on with his narrative in these terms: “And leaving the city of Nazareth, He 
came and dwelt in Capharnaum, which is upon the sea-coast, in the borders of Zabulon and Nephthalim;” 
and so forth, until we come to the conclusion of the sermon which He delivered on the mount. In this 
section of the narrative, Mark agrees with him in attesting the calling of the disciples Peter and Andrew, 
and a little after that, the calling of James and John. But whereas Matthew introduces in this immediate 
context his account of that lengthened sermon which He delivered on the mount, after He cured a 
multitude, and when great crowds followed Him, Mark has inserted other matters at this point, touching 
His teaching in the synagogue, and the people’s amazement at His doctrine. Then, too, he has stated what 
Matthew also states, although not till after that lengthened sermon has been given, namely, that “He 
taught them as one that had authority, and not as the scribes.” He has likewise given us the account of the 
man out of whom the unclean spirit was cast; and after that the story of Peter’s mother-in-law. In these 
things, moreover, Luke is in accord with him. But Matthew has given us no notice of the evil spirit here. 
The story of Peter’s mother-in-law, however, he has not omitted, only he brings it in at a later stage. 


36. In this paragraph, moreover, which we are at present considering, the same Matthew follows up his 
account of the calling of those disciples to whom, when they were engaged in fishing, He gave the 
command to follow Him, by a narrative to the effect that He went about Galilee, teaching in the 
synagogues, and preaching the gospel, and healing all manner of sickness; and that when multitudes had 
gathered about Him, He went up into a mountain, and delivered that lengthened sermon [already alluded 
to]. Thus the evangelist gives us ground for understanding that those incidents which are recorded by 
Mark after the election of those same disciples, took place at the period when He was going about Galilee, 
and teaching in their synagogues. We are at liberty also to suppose that what happened to Peter’s mother- 
in-law came in at this point; and that he has mentioned at a later stage what he has passed over here, 
although he has not indeed brought up at that later point, for direct recital, everything else which is 
omitted at the earlier. 


37. The question may indeed be raised as to how John gives us this account of the calling of the disciples, 
which is to the effect that, certainly not in Galilee, but in the vicinity of the Jordan, Andrew first of all 
became a follower of the Lord, together with another disciple whose name is not declared; that, in the 
second place, Peter got that name from Him; and thirdly, that Philip was called to follow Him; whereas the 
other three evangelists, in a satisfactory concord with each other, Matthew and Mark in particular being 
remarkably at one here, tell us that the men were called when they were engaged in fishing. Luke, it is 
true, does not mention Andrew by name. Nevertheless, we can gather that he was in that same vessel, 
from the narrative of Matthew and Mark, who furnish a concise history of the manner in which the affair 
was gone about. Luke, however, presents us with a fuller and clearer exposition of the circumstances, and 
gives us also an account of the miracle which was performed there in the haul of fishes, and of the fact 
that previous to that the Lord spake to the multitudes when He was seated in the boat. There may also 
seem to be a discrepancy in this respect, that Luke records the saying, “From henceforth thou shalt catch 
men,” as if it had been addressed by the Lord to Peter alone, while the others have exhibited it as spoken 
to both the brothers. But it may very well be the case that these words were spoken first to Peter himself, 
when he was seized with amazement at the immense multitude of fishes which were caught, and this will 
then be the incident introduced by Luke; and that they were addressed to the two together somewhat 
later, which [second utterance] will be the one noticed by the other two evangelists. Therefore the 
circumstance which we have mentioned with regard to John’s narrative deserves to be carefully 
considered; for it may indeed be supposed to bring before us a contradiction of no slight importance. For 
if it be the case that in the vicinity of the Jordan, and before Jesus went into Galilee, two men, on hearing 
the testimony of John the Baptist, followed Jesus; that of these two disciples the one was Andrew, who at 
once went and brought his own brother Simon to Jesus; and that on this occasion that brother received 
the name Peter, by which he was thereafter to be called,—how can it be said by the other evangelists that 
He found them engaged in fishing in Galilee, and called them there to be His disciples? How can these 
diverse accounts be reconciled, unless it be that we are to understand that those men did not gain such a 
view of Jesus on the occasion connected with the vicinity of the Jordan as would lead them to attach 
themselves to Him for ever, but that they simply came to know who He was, and, after their first wonder 


at His Person, returned to their former engagements? 


38. For [it is noticeable that] again in Cana of Galilee, after He had turned the water into wine, this same 
John tells us how His disciples believed on Him. The narrative of that miracle proceeds thus: “And the 
third day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee; and the mother of Jesus was there. And both Jesus was 
called and His disciples to the marriage.” Now, surely, if it was on this occasion that they believed on Him, 
as the evangelist tells us a little further on, they were not yet His disciples at the time when they were 
called to the marriage. This, however, is a mode of speech of the same kind with what is intended when 
we say that the Apostle Paul was born in Tarsus of Cilicia; for certainly he was not an apostle at that 
period. In like manner are we told here that the disciples of Christ were invited to the marriage, by which 
we are to understand, not that they were already disciples, but only that they were to be His disciples. 
For, at the time when this narrative was prepared and committed to writing, they were the disciples of 
Christ in fact; and that is the reason why the evangelist, as the historian of past times, has thus spoken of 
them. 


39. But further, as to John’s statement, that “after this He went down to Capharnaum, He and His mother, 
and His brethren and His disciples; and they continued there not many days;” it is uncertain whether by 
this period these men had already attached themselves to Him, in particular Peter and Andrew, and the 
sons of Zebedee. For Matthew first of all tells us that He came and dwelt in Capharnaum, and then that 
He called them from their boats as they were engaged in fishing. On the other hand, John says that His 
disciples came with Him to Capharnaum. Now it may be the case that Matthew has but gone over here 
something he had omitted in its proper order. For he does not say, “After this, walking by the sea of 
Galilee, He saw two brethren,” but, without any indication of the strict consecution of time, simply, “And 
walking by the sea of Galilee, He saw two brethren,” and so forth: consequently it is quite possible that he 
has recorded at this later period not something which took place actually at that later time, but only 
something which he had omitted to introduce before; so that the men may be understood in this way to 
have come along with Him to Capharnaum, to which place John states that He did come, He and His 
mother and His disciples: or should we rather suppose that these were a different body of disciples, as He 
[may already have] had a follower in Philip, whom He called in this particular manner, by saying to him, 
“Follow me”? For in what order all the twelve apostles were called is not apparent from the narratives of 
the evangelists. Indeed, not only is the succession of the various callings left unrecorded; but even the 
fact of the calling is not mentioned in the case of all of them, the only vocations specified being those of 
Philip, and Peter and Andrew, and the sons of Zebedee, and Matthew the publican, who was also called 
Levi. The first and only person, however, who received a separate name from Him was Peter. For He did 
not give the sons of Zebedee their names individually, but He called them both together the sons of 
thunder. 


40. Besides, we ought certainly to note the fact that the evangelical and apostolical Scriptures do not 
confine this designation of His “disciples” to those twelve alone, but give the same appellation to all those 
who believed on Him, and were educated under His instruction for the kingdom of heaven. Out of the 
whole number of such He chose twelve, whom He also named apostles, as Luke mentions. For a little 
further on he says: And He came down with them, and stood in the plain, and the concourse of His 
disciples and a great multitude of people. And surely he would not speak of a “concourse” [or “crowd”] of 
disciples if he referred only to twelve men. In other passages of the Scriptures also the fact is plainly 
apparent, that all those were called His disciples who were instructed by Him in what pertained to eternal 
life. 


41. But the question may be asked, how He called the fishermen from their boats two by two, namely, 
calling Peter and Andrew first, and then going forward a little and calling other two, namely the sons of 
Zebedee, according to the narratives of Matthew and Mark; whereas Luke’s version of the matter is, that 
both their boats were filled with the immense haul of fishes. And his statement bears further, that Peter’s 
partners, to wit, James and John, the sons of Zebedee, were summoned to the men’s help when they were 
unable to drag out their crowded nets, and that all who were there were astonished at the enormous 
draught of fishes which had been taken; and that when Jesus said to Peter, “Fear not, from henceforth 
thou shall catch men,” although the words had been addressed to Peter alone, they all nevertheless 
followed Him when they had brought their ships to land. Well, we are to understand by this, that what 
Luke introduces here was what took place first, and that these men were not called by the Lord on this 
occasion, but only that the prediction was uttered to Peter by himself, that he would be a fisher of men. 
That saying, moreover, was not intended to convey that they would never thereafter be catchers of fish. 
For we read that even after the Lord’s resurrection they were engaged again in fishing. The words, 
therefore, imported simply that thereafter he would catch men, and they did not bear that henceforth he 
would not catch fish. And in this way we are at perfect liberty to suppose that they returned to the 
catching of fish, according to their habit; so that those incidents which are related by Matthew and Mark 
might easily take place at a period subsequent to this. I refer to what occurred at the time when He called 
the disciples two by two, and Himself gave them the command to follow Him, at first addressing Peter and 
Andrew, and then the others, namely, the two sons of Zebedee. For on that occasion they did not follow 
Him only after they had drawn up their ships on shore, as with the intention of returning to them, but they 
went after Him immediately, as after one who summoned and commanded them to follow Him. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
OF THE DATE OF HIS DEPARTURE INTO GALILEE 


42. Furthermore, we must consider the question how the evangelist John, before there is any mention of 
the casting of John the Baptist into prison, tells us that Jesus went into Galilee. For, after relating how He 
turned the water into wine at Cana of Galilee, and how He came down to Capernaum with His mother and 
His disciples, and how they abode there not many days, he tells us that He went up then to Jerusalem on 
account of the passover; that after this He came into the land of Judaea along with His disciples, and 
tarried there with them, and baptized; and then in what follows at this point the evangelist says: “And 
John also was baptizing in AEnon, near to Salim, because there was much water there; and they came, 
and were baptized: for John was not yet cast into prison.” On the other hand, Matthew says: “Now when 
He had heard that John was cast into prison, Jesus departed into Galilee.” In like manner, Mark’s words 
are: “Now, after that John was put in prison, Jesus came into Galilee.” Luke, again, says nothing indeed 
about the imprisonment of John; but notwithstanding this, after his account of the baptism and temptation 
of Christ, he also makes a statement to the same effect with that of these other two, namely, that Jesus 
went into Galilee. For he has connected the several parts of his narrative here in this way: “And when all 
the temptation was ended, the devil departed from Him for a season; and Jesus returned in the power of 
the Spirit into Galilee, and there went out a fame of Him through all the region round about.” From all 
this, however, we may gather, not that these three evangelists have made any statement opposed to the 
evangelist John, but only that they have left unrecorded the Lord’s first advent in Galilee after His 
baptism; on which occasion also He turned the water into wine there. For at that period John had not yet 
been cast into prison. And we are also to understand that these three evangelists have introduced into the 
context of these narratives an account of another journey of His into Galilee, which took place after John’s 
imprisonment, regarding which return into Galilee the evangelist John himself furnishes the following 
notice: “When, therefore, Jesus knew how the Pharisees had heard that Jesus makes and baptizes more 
disciples than John (though Jesus Himself baptized not, but His disciples), he left Judaea, and departed 
again into Galilee.” So, then, we perceive that by that time John had been already cast into prison; and 
further, that the Jews had heard that He was making and baptizing more disciples than John had made 
and baptized. 


CHAPTER XIX 


OF THE LENGTHENED SERMON WHICH, ACCORDING TO MATTHEW, HE DELIVERED ON THE MOUNT 


43. Now, regarding that lengthened sermon which, according to Matthew, the Lord delivered on the 
mount, let us at present see whether it appears that the rest of the evangelists stand in no manner of 
antagonism to it. Mark, it is true, has not recorded it at all, neither has he preserved any utterances of 
Christ’s in any way resembling it, with the exception of certain sentences which are not given 
connectedly, but occur here and there, and which the Lord repeated in other places. Nevertheless, he has 
left a space in the text of his narrative indicating the point at which we may understand this sermon to 
have been spoken, although it has been left unrecited. That is the place where he says: “And He was 
preaching in their synagogues, and in all Galilee, and was casting out devils.” Under the head of this 
preaching, in which he says Jesus engaged in all Galilee, we may also understand that discourse to be 
comprehended which was delivered on the mount, and which is detailed by Matthew. For the same Mark 
continues his account thus: “And there came a leper to Him, beseeching Him; and kneeling down to Him, 
said, If Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean.” And he goes on with the rest of the story of the cleansing of 
this leper, in such a manner as to make it intelligible to us that the person in question is the very man who 
is mentioned by Matthew as having been healed at the time when the Lord came down from the mount 
after the delivery of His discourse. For this is how Matthew gives the history there: “Now, when He was 
come down from the mountain, great multitudes followed Him; and, behold, there came a leper, and 
worshipped Him, saying, Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean;” and so on. 


44. This leper is also referred to by Luke, not indeed in this order, but after the manner in which the 
writers are accustomed to act, recording at a subsequent point things which have been omitted at a 
previous stage, or bringing in at an earlier point occurrences which took place at a later period, according 
as they had incidents suggested to their minds by the heavenly influence, with which indeed they had 
become acquainted before, but which they were afterwards prompted to commit to writing as they came 
up to their recollection. This same Luke, however, has also left us a version of his own of that copious 
discourse of the Lord, in a passage which he commences just as the section in Matthew begins. For in the 
latter the words run thus: “Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven;” while in the 
former they are put thus: “Blessed be ye poor: for yours is the kingdom of God.” Then, too, much of what 
follows in Luke’s narrative is similar to what we have in the other. And finally, the conclusion given to the 
sermon is repeated in both Gospels in its entire identity,—namely, the story of the wise man who builds 
upon the rock, and the foolish man who builds upon the sand; the only difference being, that Luke speaks 
only of the stream beating against the house, and does not mention also the rain and the wind, as they 
occur in Matthew. Accordingly, it might very readily be believed that he has there introduced the self- 
same discourse of the Lord, but that at the same time he has omitted certain sentences which Matthew 
has inserted; that he has also brought in other sayings which Matthew has not mentioned; and that, in a 


similar manner, he has expressed certain of these utterances in somewhat different terms, but without 
detriment to the integrity of the truth. 


45. This we might very well suppose to have been the case, as I have said, were it not that a difficulty is 
felt to attach to the circumstance that Matthew tells us how this discourse was delivered on a mount by 
the Lord in a sitting posture; while Luke says that it was spoken on a plain by the Lord in a standing 
posture. This difference, accordingly, makes it seem as if the former referred to one discourse, and the 
latter to another. And what should there be, indeed, to hinder [us from supposing] Christ to have repeated 
elsewhere some words which He had already spoken, or from doing a second time certain things which 
He had already done on some previous occasion? However, that these two discourses, of which the one is 
inserted by Matthew and the other by Luke, are not separated by a long space of time, is with much 
probability inferred from the fact that, at once in what precedes and in what follows them, both the 
evangelists have related certain incidents either similar or perfectly identical, so that it is not 
unreasonably felt that the narrations of the writers who introduce these things are occupied with the 
same localities and days. For Matthew’s recital proceeds in the following terms: “And there followed Him 
great multitudes of people from Galilee, and from Decapolis, and from Jerusalem, and from Judaea, and 
from beyond Jordan. And seeing the multitudes, He went up into a mountain; and when He was set, His 
disciples came unto Him: and He opened His mouth, and taught them, saying, Blessed are the poor in 
spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven;” and so forth. Here it may appear that His desire was to free 
Himself from the great crowds of people, and that for this reason He went up into the mountain, as if He 
meant to withdraw Himself from the multitudes, and seek an opportunity of speaking with His disciples 
alone. And this seems to be certified also by Luke, whose account is to the following effect: “And it came 
to pass in those days, that He went out into a mountain to pray, and continued all night in prayer to God. 
And when it was day, He called unto Him His disciples: and of them He chose twelve, whom also He 
named apostles; Simon, whom He also named Peter, and Andrew his brother, James and John, Philip and 
Bartholomew, Matthew and Thomas, James the son of Alpheus, and Simon, who is called Zelotes, Judas 
the brother of James, and Judas Scarioth, which was the traitor. And He came down with them, and stood 
in the plain, and the company of His disciples, and a great multitude of people out of all Judaea and 
Jerusalem, and from the sea-coast of Tyre and Sidon, which had come to hear Him, and to be healed of 
their diseases; and they that were vexed with unclean spirits were healed. And the whole multitude 
sought to touch Him; for there went virtue out of Him, and healed them all. And He lifted up His eyes on 
His disciples, and said, Blessed be ye poor: for yours is the kingdom of heaven;” and so on. Here the 
relation permits us to understand that, after selecting on the mountain twelve disciples out of the larger 
body, whom He also named apostles (which incident Matthew has omitted), He then delivered that 
discourse which Matthew has introduced, and which Luke has left unnoticed,—that is to say, the one on 
the mount; and that thereafter, when He had now come down, He spoke in the plain a second discourse 
similar to the first, on which Matthew is silent, but which is detailed by Luke; and further, that both these 
sermons were concluded in the same manner. 


46. But, again, as regards what Matthew proceeds to state after the termination of that discourse— 
namely this, “And it came to pass, when Jesus had ended these sayings, the people were astonished at His 
doctrine,”—it may appear that the speakers there were those multitudes of disciples out of whom He had 
chosen the twelve. Moreover, when the evangelist goes on immediately in these terms, “And when He was 
come down from the mountain, great multitudes followed Him; and, behold, there came a leper and 
worshipped Him,” we are at libertyto suppose that that incident took place subsequently to both 
discourses,—not only after the one which Matthew records, but also after the one which Luke inserts. For 
it is not made apparent what length of time elapsed after the descent from the mountain. But Matthew’s 
intention was simply to indicate the fact itself, that after that descent there were great multitudes of 
people with the Lord on the occasion when He cleansed the leper, and not to specify what period of time 
had intervened. And this supposition may all the more readily be entertained, since [we find that] Luke 
tells us how the same leper was cleansed at a time when the Lord was now in a certain city,—a 
circumstance which Matthew has not cared to mention. 


47. After all, however, this explanation may also be suggested,—namely, that in the first instance the Lord, 
along with His disciples and no others, was on some more elevated portion of the mountain, and that 
during the period of His stay there He chose out of the number of His followers those twelve; that then He 
came down in company with them, not indeed from the mountain itself, but from that said altitude on the 
mountain, into the plain—that is to say, into some level spot which was found on the slope of the 
mountain, and which was capable of accommodating great multitudes; and that thereafter, when He had 
seated Himself, His disciples took up their position next Him, and in these circumstances He delivered 
both to them and to the other multitudes who were present one discourse, which Matthew and Luke have 
both recorded, their modes of narrating it being indeed different, but the truth being given with equal 
fidelity by the two writers in all that concerns the facts and sayings which both of them have recounted. 
For we have already prefaced our inquiry with the position, which indeed ought of itself to have been 
obvious to all without the need of any one to give them counsel to that effect beforehand, that there is not 
[necessarily] any antagonism between writers, although one may omit something which another mentions; 
nor, again, although one states a fact in one way, and another in a different method, provided that the 
same truth is set forth in regard to the objects and sayings themselves. In this way, therefore, Matthew’s 
sentence, “Now when He was come down from the mountain,” may at the same time be understood to 


refer also to the plain, which there might very well have been on the slope of the mountain. And thereafter 
Matthew tells the story of the cleansing of the leper, which is also given in a similar manner by Mark and 
Luke. 


CHAPTER XX 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE CIRCUMSTANCE THAT MATTHEW TELLS US HOW THE CENTURION CAME TO JESUS ON 
BEHALF OF HIS SERVANT, WHILE LUKE’S STATEMENT IS THAT THE CENTURION DESPATCHED FRIENDS TO HIM 


48. After these things, Matthew proceeds with his narrative in the following terms: “And when Jesus was 
entered into Capharnaum, there came unto Him a centurion, beseeching Him, and saying, Lord, my 
servant lieth at home sick of the palsy, and he is grievously tormented;” and so forth, on to the place 
where it is said, “And his servant was healed in the self-same hour.” This case of the centurion’s servant is 
related also by Luke; only Luke does not bring it in, as Matthew does, after the cleansing of the leper, 
whose story he has recorded as something suggested to his recollection at a later stage, but introduces it 
after the conclusion of that lengthened sermon already discussed. For he connects the two sections in this 
way: “Now when He had ended all His sayings in the audience of the people, He entered into 
Capharnaum; and a certain centurion’s servant, who was dear unto him, was sick and ready to die;” and 
so forth, until we come to the verse where it is said that he was healed. Here, then, we notice that it was 
not till after He had ended all His words in the hearing of the people that Christ entered Capharnaum; by 
which we are to understand simply that He did not make that entrance before He had brought these 
sayings to their conclusion; and we are not to take it as intimating the length of that period of time which 
intervened between the delivery of these discourses and the entrance into Capharnaum. In this interval 
that leper was cleansed, whose case is recorded by Matthew in its own proper place, but is given by Luke 
only at a later point. 


49. Accordingly, let us proceed to consider whether Matthew and Luke are at one in the account of this 
servant. Matthew’s words, then, are these: “There came unto Him a centurion, beseeching Him, and 
saying, My servant lieth at home sick of the palsy.” Now this seems to be inconsistent with the version 
presented by Luke, which runs thus: “And when he heard of Jesus, he sent unto Him the elders of the 
Jews, beseeching Him that He would come and heal his servant. And when they came to Jesus, they 
besought Him instantly, saying, That he was worthy for whom He should do this: for he loveth our nation, 
and he hath built us a synagogue. Then Jesus went with them. And when He was now not far from the 
house, the centurion sent friends to Him, saying unto Him, Lord, trouble not Thyself; for I am not worthy 
that Thou shouldest enter under my roof: wherefore neither thought I myself worthy to come unto Thee: 
but say in a word, and my servant shall be healed.” For if this was the manner in which the incident took 
place, how can Matthew’s statement, that there “came to Him a certain centurion,” be correct, seeing 
that the man did not come in person, but sent his friends? The apparent discrepancy, however, will 
disappear if we look carefully into the matter, and observe that Matthew has simply held by a very familiar 
mode of expression. For not only are we accustomed to speak of one as coming even before he actually 
reaches the place he is said to have approached, whence, too, we speak of one as making small approach 
or making great approach to what he is desirous of reaching; but we also not unfrequently speak of that 
access, for the sake of getting at which the approach is made, as reached even although the person who is 
said to reach another may not himself see the individual whom he reaches, inasmuch as it may be through 
a friend that he reaches the person whose favour is necessary to him. This, indeed, is a custom which has 
so thoroughly established itself, that even in the language of every-day life now those men are called 
Perventores who, in the practice of canvassing, get at the inaccessible ears, as one may Say, of any of the 
men of influence, by the intervention of suitable personages. If, therefore, access itself is thus familiarly 
said to be gained by the means of other parties, how much more may an approach be said to take place, 
although it be by means of others, which always remains something short of actual access! For it is surely 
the case, that a person may be able to do very much in the way of approach, but yet may have failed to 
succeed in actually reaching what he sought to get at. Consequently it is nothing out of the way for 
Matthew,—a fact, indeed, which may be understood by any intelligence,—when thus dealing with an 
approach on the part of the centurion to the Lord, which was effected in the person of others, to have 
chosen to express the matter in this compendious method, “There came a centurion to Him.” 


50. At the same time, however, we must be careful enough to discern a certain mystical depth in the 
phraseology adopted by the evangelist, which is in accordance with these words of the Psalm, “Come ye to 
Him, and be ye lightened.” For in this way, inasmuch as the Lord Himself commended the faith of the 
centurion, in which indeed his approach was really made to Jesus, in such terms that He declared, “I have 
not found so great faith in Israel,” the evangelist wisely chose to speak of the man himself as coming to 
Jesus, rather than to bring in the persons through whom he had conveyed his words. And furthermore, 
Luke has unfolded the whole incident to us just as it occurred, in a form constraining us to understand 
from his narrative in what manner another writer, who was also incapable of making any false statement, 
might have spoken of the man himself as coming. It is in this way, too, that the woman who suffered from 
the issue of blood, although she took hold merely of the hem of His garment, did yet touch the Lord more 
effectually than those multitudes did by whom He was thronged. For just as she touched the Lord the 
more effectually, in so far as she believed the more earnestly, so the centurion also came the more really 
to the Lord, inasmuch as he believed the more thoroughly. And now, as regards the rest of this paragraph, 


it would be a superfluous task to go over in detail the various matters which are recounted by the one and 
omitted by the other. For, according to the principle brought under notice at the outset, there is not to be 
found in these peculiarities any actual antagonism between the writers. 


CHAPTER XXI 


OF THE ORDER IN WHICH THE NARRATIVE CONCERNING PETER’S MOTHER-IN-LAW IS INTRODUCED 


51. Matthew proceeds in the following terms: “And when Jesus was come into Peter’s house, He saw his 
wife’s mother laid, and sick of a fever. And He touched her hand, and the fever left her: and she arose, and 
ministered unto them.” Matthew has not indicated the date of this incident; that is to say, he has specified 
neither before what event nor after what occurrence it took place. For we are certainly under no necessity 
of supposing that, because it is recorded after a certain event, it must also have happened in actual 
matter of fact after that event. And unquestionably, in this case, we are to understand that he has 
introduced for record here something which he had omitted to notice previously. For Mark brings in this 
narrative before his account of that cleansing of the leper which he would appear to have placed after the 
delivery of the sermon on the mount; which discourse, however, he has left unrelated. And thus, too, Luke 
inserts this story of Peter’s mother-in-law after an occurrence which it follows likewise in Mark’s version, 
but also before that lengthened discourse, which has been reproduced by him, and which may appear to 
be one with the sermon which Matthew states to have been delivered on the mount. For of what 
consequence is it in what place any of them may give his account; or what difference does it make 
whether he inserts the matter in its proper order, or brings in at a particular point what was previously 
omitted, or mentions at an earlier stage what really happened at a later, provided only that he contradicts 
neither himself nor a second writer in the narrative of the same facts or of others? For as it is not in one’s 
own power, however admirable and trustworthy may be the knowledge he has once obtained of the facts, 
to determine the order in which he will recall them to memory (for the way in which one thing comes into 
a person’s mind before or after another is something which proceeds not as we will, but simply as it is 
given to us), it is reasonable enough to suppose that each of the evangelists believed it to have been his 
duty to relate what he had to relate in that order in which it had pleased God to suggest to his recollection 
the matters he was engaged in recording. At least this might hold good in the case of those incidents with 
regard to which the question of order, whether it were this or that, detracted nothing from evangelical 
authority and truth. 


52. But as to the reason why the Holy Spirit, who divideth to every man severally as He will, and who 
therefore undoubtedly, with a view to the establishing of their books on so distinguished an eminence of 
authority, also governs and rules the minds of the holy men themselves in the matter of suggesting the 
things they were to commit to writing, has left one historian at liberty to construct his narrative in one 
way, and another in a different fashion, that is a question which any one may look into with pious 
consideration, and for which, by divine help, the answer also may possibly be found. That, however, is not 
the object of the work which we have taken in hand at present. The task we have proposed to ourselves is 
simply to demonstrate that not one of the evangelists contradicts either himself or his fellow-historians, 
whatever be the precise order in which he may have had the ability or may have preferred to compose his 
account of matters belonging to the doings and sayings of Christ; and that, too, at once in the case of 
subjects identical with those recorded by others, and in the case of subjects different from these. For this 
reason, therefore, when the order of times is not apparent, we ought not to feel it a matter of any 
consequence what order any of them may have adopted in relating the events. But wherever the order is 
apparent, if the evangelist then presents anything which seems to be inconsistent with his own 
statements, or with those of another, we must certainly take the passage into consideration, and 
endeavour to clear up the difficulty. 


CHAPTER XXII 


OF THE ORDER OF THE INCIDENTS WHICH ARE RECORDED AFTER THIS SECTION AND OF THE QUESTION 
WHETHER MATTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE ARE CONSISTENT WITH EACH OTHER IN THESE 


53. Matthew, accordingly, continues his narration thus: “Now when the even was come, they brought unto 
Him many that were possessed with devils; and He cast out the spirits with His word, and healed all that 
were sick: that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, Himself took our 
infirmities, and bare our sicknesses.” That this belongs in date to the same day, he indicates with 
sufficient clearness by these words which he subjoins, “Now when the even was come.” In a similar 
manner, after concluding his account of the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law with the sentence, “And she 
ministered unto them,” Mark has appended the following statement: “And at even, when the sun did set, 
they brought unto Him all that were diseased, and them that were possessed of the devils. And all the city 
was gathered together at the door. And He healed many that were sick of divers diseases, and cast out 
many devils; and suffered not the devils to speak, because they knew Him. And in the morning, rising up a 
great while before day, He went out, and departed into a solitary place.” Here Mark appears to have 
preserved the order in such wise, that after the statement conveyed in the words “And at even,” he gives 
this note of time: “And in the morning, rising up a great while before day.” And although there is no 
absolute necessity for supposing either that, when we have the words “And at even,” the reference must 


be to the evening of the very same day, or that when the phrase “In the morning” meets us, it must mean 
the morning after the self-same night; still, however that may be, this order in the occurrences may fairly 
appear to have been preserved with a view to an orderly arrangement of the times. Moreover, Luke, too, 
after relating the story of Peter’s mother-in-law, while he does not indeed say expressly, “And at even,” has 
at least used a phrase which conveys the same sense. For he proceeds thus: “Now when the sun had set, 
all they that had any sick with divers diseases brought them unto Him; and He laid His hands on every 
one of them, and healed them. And devils also came out of many, crying out, and saying, Thou art Christ 
the Son of God. And He, rebuking them, suffered them not to speak: for they knew that He was Christ. 
And when it was day, He departed and went into a desert place.” Here, again, we see precisely the same 
order of times preserved as we discovered in Mark. But Matthew, who appears to have introduced the 
story of Peter’s mother-in-law not according to the order in which the incident itself took place, but simply 
in the succession in which he had it suggested to his mind after previous omission, has first recorded what 
happened on that same day, to wit, when even was come; and thereafter, instead of subjoining the notice 
of the morning, goes on with his account in these terms: “Now when Jesus saw great multitudes about 
Him, He gave commandment to depart unto the other side of the lake.” This, then, is something new, 
differing from what is given in the context by Mark and Luke, who, after the notice of the even, bring in 
the mention of the morning. Consequently, as regards this verse in Matthew, “Now when Jesus saw great 
multitudes about Him, He gave commandment to depart unto the other side of the lake,” we ought simply 
to understand that he has introduced here another fact which he has had brought to mind at this point,— 
namely, the fact that on a certain day, when Jesus had seen great multitudes about Him, He gave 
instructions to cross to the other side of the lake. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


OF THE PERSON WHO SAID TO THE LORD, “I WILL FOLLOW THEE WHITHERSOEVER THOU GOEST;” AND OF THE 
OTHER THINGS CONNECTED THEREWITH, AND OF THE ORDER IN WHICH THEY ARE RECORDED BY MATTHEW 
AND LUKE 


54. He next appends the following statement: “And a certain scribe came and said unto Him, Master, I will 
follow Thee whithersoever thou goest;” and so on, down to the words, “Let the dead bury their dead.” We 
have a narrative in similar terms also in Luke. But he inserts it only after a variety of other matters, and 
without any explicit note of the order of time, but after the fashion of one only bethinking himself of the 
incident at that point. He leaves us also uncertain whether he brings it in there as something previously 
omitted, or as an anticipatory notice of something which in actual fact took place subsequently to those 
incidents by which it is followed in the history. For he proceeds thus: “And it came to pass, that as they 
went in the way, a certain man said unto Him, I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou goest.” And the 
Lord’s answer is given here in precisely the same terms as we find recited in Matthew. Now, although 
Matthew tells us that this took place at the time when He gave commandment to depart unto the other 
side of the lake, and Luke, on the other hand, speaks of an occasion when they “went in the way,” there is 
no necessary contradiction in that. For it may be the case that they went in the way just in order to come 
to the lake. Again, in what is said about the person who begged to be allowed first to bury his father, 
Matthew and Luke are thoroughly at one. For the mere fact that Matthew has introduced first the words 
of the man who made the request regarding his father, and that he has put after that the saying of the 
Lord, “Follow me,” whereas Luke puts the Lord’s command, “Follow me,” first, and the declaration of the 
petitioner second, is a matter of no consequence to the sense itself. Luke has also made mention of yet 
another person, who said, “Lord, I will follow Thee, but let me first bid them farewell which are at home at 
my house;” of which individual Matthew says nothing. And thereafter Luke proceeds to another subject 
altogether, and not to what followed in the actual order of time. The passage runs: “And after these things, 
the Lord appointed other seventy-two also.” That this occurred “after these things” is indeed manifest; but 
at what length of time after these things the Lord did so is not apparent. Nevertheless, in this interval that 
took place which Matthew subjoins next in succession. For the same Matthew still keeps up the order of 
time, and continues his narrative, as we shall now see. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OF THE LORD’S CROSSING THE LAKE ON THAT OCCASION ON WHICH HE SLEPT IN THE VESSEL, AND OF THE 
CASTING OUT OF THOSE DEVILS WHOM HE SUFFERED TO GO INTO THE SWINE; AND OF THE CONSISTENCY OF 
THE ACCOUNTS GIVEN BY MATTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE OF ALL THAT WAS DONE AND SAID ON THESE 
OCCASIONS 


55. “And when He was entered into a ship, His disciples followed Him. And, behold, there arose a great 
tempest in the sea.” And so the story goes on, until we come to the words, “And He came into His own 
city.” Those two narratives which are told by Matthew in continuous succession,—namely, that regarding 
the calm upon the sea after Jesus was roused from His sleep and had commanded the winds, and that 
concerning the persons who were possessed with the fierce devil, and who brake their bands and were 
driven into the wilderness,—are given also in like manner by Mark and Luke. Some parts of these stories 
are expressed, indeed, in different terms by the different writers, but the sense remains the same. This is 
the case, for example, when Matthew represents the Lord to have said, “Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith?” while Mark’s version is, “Why are ye fearful? Is it that ye have no faith?” For Mark’s word refers to 


that perfect faith which is like a grain of mustard seed; and so he, too, speaks in effect of the “little faith.” 
Luke, again, puts it thus: “Where is your faith?” Accordingly, the whole utterance may perhaps have gone 
thus: “Why are ye fearful? Where is your faith, O ye of little faith?” And so one of them records one part, 
and another another part, of the entire saying. The same may be the case with the words spoken by the 
disciples when they awoke Him. Matthew gives us: “Lord, save us: we perish.” Mark has: “Master, carest 
Thou not that we perish?” And Luke says simply, “Master, we perish.” These different expressions, 
however, convey one and the same meaning on the part of those who were awaking the Lord, and who 
were wishful to secure their safety. Neither need we inquire which of these several forms is to be 
preferred as the one actually addressed to Christ. For whether they really used the one or the other of 
these three phraseologies, or expressed themselves in different words, which are unrecorded by any one 
of the evangelists, but which were equally well adapted to give the like representation of what was meant, 
what difference does it make in the fact itself? At the same time, it may also possibly have been the case 
that, when several parties in concert were trying to awake Him, all these various modes of expression had 
been used, one by one person, and another by another. In the same way, too, we may deal with the 
exclamation on the stilling of the tempest, which, according to Matthew, was, “What manner of man is 
this, that the winds and the sea obey Him?” according to Mark, “What man, thinkest thou, is this, that 
both the wind and the sea obey Him?” and according to Luke, “What man, thinkest thou, is this? for He 
commandeth both the winds and the sea, and they obey Him.” Who can fail to see that the sense in all 
these forms is quite identical? For the expression, “What man, thinkest thou, is this?” has precisely the 
same import with the other, “What manner of man is this?” And where the words “He commandeth” are 
omitted, it can at least be understood as a matter of course that the obedience is rendered to the person 
commanding. 


56. Moreover, with respect to the circumstance that Matthew states that there were two men who were 
afflicted with the legion of devils which received permission to go into the swine, whereas Mark and Luke 
instance only a single individual, we may suppose that one of these parties was a person of some kind of 
superior notability and repute, whose case was particularly lamented by that district, and for whose 
deliverance there was special anxiety. With the intention of indicating that fact, two of the evangelists 
have judged it proper to make mention only of the one person, in connection with whom the fame of this 
deed had been spread abroad the more extensively and remarkably. Neither should any scruple be excited 
by the different forms in which the words uttered by the possessed have been reproduced by the various 
evangelists. For we may either resolve them all into one and the same thing, or suppose them all to have 
been actually spoken. Nor, again, should we find any difficulty in the circumstance that with Matthew the 
address is couched in the plural number, but with Mark and Luke in the singular. For these latter two tell 
us at the same time, that when the man was asked what was his name, he answered that he was Legion, 
because the devils were many. Nor, once more, is there any discrepancy between Mark’s statement that 
the herd of swine was round about the mountain, and Luke’s, that they were on the mountain. For the 
herd of swine was so great that one portion of it might be on the mountain, and another only round about 
it. For, as Mark has expressly informed us, there were about two thousand swine. 


CHAPTER XXV 


OF THE MAN SICK OF THE PALSY TO WHOM THE LORD SAID, “THY SINS ARE FORGIVEN THEE,” AND “TAKE UP 
THY BED;” AND IN ESPECIAL, OF THE QUESTION WHETHER MATTHEW AND MARK ARE CONSISTENT WITH EACH 
OTHER IN THEIR NOTICE OF THE PLACE WHERE THIS INCIDENT TOOK PLACE, IN SO FAR AS MATTHEW SAYS IT 
HAPPENED “IN HIS OWN CITY,” WHILE MARK SAYS IT WAS IN CAPHARNAUM 


57. Hereupon Matthew proceeds with his recital, still preserving the order of time, and connects his 
narrative in the following manner:—”And He entered into a ship, and passed over, and came into His own 
city. And, behold, they brought to Him a man sick of the palsy, lying on a bed;” and so on down to where it 
is said, “But when the multitude saw it, they marvelled; and glorified God, which had given such power 
unto men.” Mark and Luke have also told the story of this paralytic. Now, as regards Matthew’s stating 
that the Lord said, “Son, be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee;” while Luke makes the address run, 
not as “son,” but as “man,”—this only helps to bring out the Lord’s meaning more explicitly. For these sins 
were [thus said to be] forgiven to the “man,” inasmuch as the very fact that he was a man would make it 
impossible for him to say, “I have not sinned;” and at the same time, that mode of address served to 
indicate that He who forgave sins to man was Himself God. Mark, again, has given the same form of 
words as Matthew, but he has left out the terms, “Be of good cheer.” It is also possible, indeed, that the 
whole saying ran thus: “Man, be of good cheer: son, thy sins are forgiven thee;” or thus: “Son, be of good 
cheer: man, thy sins are forgiven thee;” or the words may have been spoken in some other congruous 
order. 


58. A difficulty, however, may certainly arise when we observe how Matthew tells the story of the paralytic 
after this fashion: “And He entered into a ship, and passed over, and came into His own city. And, behold, 
they brought to Him a man sick of the palsy, lying on a bed;” whereas Mark speaks of the incident as 
taking place not in His own city, which indeed is called Nazareth, but in Capharnaum. His narrative is to 
the following effect:—”And again He entered into Capharnaum after some days; and it was noised that He 
was in the house. And straightway many were gathered together, insomuch that there was no room to 
receive them, no, not so much as about the door: and He spake a word unto them. And they came unto 


Him, bringing one sick of the palsy, which was borne of four. And when they could not come nigh unto 
Him for the press, they uncovered the roof where He was: and when they had broken it up, they let down 
the bed wherein the sick of the palsy lay. And when Jesus saw their faith;” and so forth. Luke, on the other 
hand, does not mention the place in which the incident happened, but gives the tale thus: “And it came to 
pass on a certain day that He was sitting teaching, and there were Pharisees and doctors of the law also 
sitting by, which were come out of every town of Galilee, and Judaea, and Jerusalem: and the power of the 
Lord was present to heal them. And, behold, men brought in a bed a man which was taken with a palsy: 
and they sought means to bring him in, and to lay him before Him. And when they could not find by what 
way they might bring him in because of the multitude, they went upon the house-top, and let him down 
through the tiling with his couch into the midst before Jesus. And when He saw their faith, He said, Man, 
thy sins are forgiven thee;” and so forth. The question, therefore, remains one between Mark and 
Matthew, in so far as Matthew writes of the incident as taking place in the Lord’s city; while Mark locates 
it in Capharnaum. This question would be more difficult to solve if Matthew mentioned Nazareth by name. 
But, as the case stands, when we reflect that the state of Galilee itself might have been called Christ’s city, 
because Nazareth was in Galilee, just as the whole region which was made up of so many cities is yet 
called a Roman state; when, further, it is considered that so many nations are comprehended in that city, 
of which it is written, “Glorious things are spoken of thee, O city of God;” and also that God’s ancient 
people, though dwelling in so many cities, have yet been spoken of as one house, the house of Israel,— 
who can doubt that [it may be fairly said that] Jesus wrought this work in His own city [or, state], 
inasmuch as He did it in the city of Capharnaum, which was a city of that Galilee to which He had 
returned when He crossed over again from the country of the Gerasenes, so that when He came into 
Galilee He might correctly be said to have come into His own city [or, state], in which ever town of Galilee 
He might happen to be? This explanation may be vindicated more particularly on the ground that 
Capharnaum itself held a position of such eminence in Galilee that it was reckoned to be a kind of 
metropolis. But even were it altogether illegitimate to take the city of Christ in the sense either of Galilee 
itself, in which Nazareth was situated, or of Capharnaum, which was distinguished as in a certain sense 
the capital of Galilee, we might still affirm that Matthew has simply passed over all that happened after 
Jesus came into His own city until He reached Capharnaum, and that he has simply tacked on the 
narrative of the healing of the paralytic at this point; just as the writers do in many instances, leaving 
unnoticed much that intervenes, and, without any express indication of the omissions they are making, 
proceeding precisely as if what they subjoin, followed actually in literal succession. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


OF THE CALLING OF MATTHEW, AND OF THE QUESTION WHETHER MATTHEW’S OWN ACCOUNT IS IN HARMONY 
WITH THOSE OF MARK AND LUKE WHEN THEY SPEAK OF LEVI THE SON OF ALPHAEUS 


59. Matthew next continues his narrative in the following terms:—”And as Jesus passed forth from thence, 
He saw a man named Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom: and He saith unto him, Follow me. And he 
arose and followed Him.” Mark gives this story also, and keeps the same order, bringing it in after the 
notice of the healing of the man who was sick of the palsy. His version runs thus: “And He went forth again 
by the sea-side; and all the multitude resorted unto Him, and He taught them. And as He passed by, He 
saw Levi the son of Alphaeus sitting at the receipt of custom, and said unto him, Follow me. And he arose, 
and followed Him.” There is no contradiction here; for Matthew is the same person with Levi. Luke also 
introduces this after the story of the healing of the same man who was sick of the palsy. He writes in these 
terms: “And after these things He went forth, and saw a publican, named Levi, sitting at the receipt of 
custom: and He said unto him, Follow me. And he left all, rose up, and followed Him.” Now, from this it 
will appear to be the most reasonable explanation to say that Matthew records these things here in the 
form of things previously passed over, and now brought to mind. For certainly we must believe that 
Matthew’s calling took place before the delivery of the sermon on the mount. For Luke tells us that on this 
mountain on that occasion the election was made of all these twelve, whom Jesus also named apostles, out 
of the larger body of the disciples. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


OF THE FEAST AT WHICH IT WAS OBJECTED AT ONCE THAT CHRIST ATE WITH SINNERS, AND THAT HIS 
DISCIPLES DID NOT FAST; OF THE CIRCUMSTANCE THAT THE EVANGELISTS SEEM TO GIVE DIFFERENT 
ACCOUNTS OF THE PARTIES BY WHOM THESE OBJECTIONS WERE ALLEGED; AND OF THE QUESTION WHETHER 
MATTHEW AND MARK AND LUKE ARE ALSO IN HARMONY WITH EACH OTHER IN THE REPORTS GIVEN OF THE 
WORDS OF THESE PERSONS, AND OF THE REPLIES RETURNED BY THE LORD 


60. Matthew, accordingly, goes on to say: “And it came to pass, as He sat at meat in the house, behold, 
many publicans and sinners came and sat down with Jesus and His disciples;” and so on, down to where 
we read, “But they put new wine into new bottles, and both are preserved.” Here Matthew has not told us 
particularly in whose house it was that Jesus was sitting at meat along with the publicans and sinners. 
This might make it appear as if he had not appended this notice in its strict order here, but had 
introduced at this point, in the way of reminiscence, something which actually took place on a different 
occasion, were it not that Mark and Luke, who repeat the account in terms thoroughly similar, have made 
it plain that it was in the house of Levi—that is to say, Matthew—that Jesus sat at meat, and all these 


sayings were uttered which follow. For Mark states the same fact, keeping also the same order, in the 
following manner: “And it came to pass, as He sat at meat in his house, many publicans and sinners sat 
also together with Jesus.” Accordingly, when he says, “in his house,” he certainly refers to the person of 
whom he was speaking directly before, and that was Levi. To the same effect, after the words, “He saith 
unto him, Follow me; and he left all, rose up, and followed Him,” Luke has appended immediately this 
statement: “And Levi made Him a great feast in his own house: and there was a great company of 
publicans and of others that sat down with them.” And thus it is manifest in whose house it was that these 
things took place. 


61. Let us next look into the words which these three evangelists have all brought in as having been 
addressed to the Lord, and also into the replies which were made by Him. Matthew says: “And when the 
Pharisees saw it, they said unto His disciples, Why eateth your Master with publicans and sinners?” This 
reappears very nearly in the same words in Mark: “How is it that He eateth and drinketh with publicans 
and sinners?” Only we find thus that Matthew has omitted one thing which Mark inserts—namely, the 
addition “and drinketh.” But of what consequence can that be, since the sense is fully given, the idea 
suggested being that they were partaking of a repast in company? Luke, on the other hand, seems to have 
recorded this scene somewhat differently. For his version proceeds thus: “But their scribes and Pharisees 
murmured against His disciples, saying, Why do ye eat and drink with publicans and sinners?” But his 
intention in this certainly is not to indicate that their Master was not referred to on that occasion, but to 
intimate that the objection was levelled against all of them together, both Himself and His disciples; the 
charge, however, which was to be taken to be meant both of Him and of them, being addressed directly 
not to Him, but to them. For the fact is that Luke himself, no less than the others, represents the Lord as 
making the reply, and saying, “I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” And He would 
not have returned that answer to them, had not their words, “Why do ye eat and drink?” been directed 
very specially to Himself. For the same reason, Matthew and Mark have told us that the objection which 
was brought against Him was stated immediately to His disciples, because, when the allegation was 
addressed to the disciples, the charge was thereby laid all the more seriously against the Master whom 
these disciples were imitating and following. One and the same sense, therefore, is conveyed; and it is 
expressed all the better in consequence of these variations employed in some of the terms, while the 
matter of fact itself is left intact. In like manner we may deal with the accounts of the Lord’s reply. 
Matthew’s runs thus: “They that be whole need not a physician, but they that are sick; but go ye and learn 
what this meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice: for I am not come to call the righteous, but 
sinners.” Mark and Luke have also preserved for us the same sense in almost the same words, with this 
exception, that they both fail to introduce that quotation from the prophet, “I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice.” Luke, again, after the words, “I came not to call the righteous, but sinners,” has added the 
term, “unto repentance.” This addition serves to bring out the sense more fully, so as to preclude any one 
from supposing that sinners are loved by Christ, purely for the very reason that they are sinners. For this 
similitude also of the sick indicates clearly what God means by the calling of sinners,—that it is like the 
physician with the sick,—and that its object verily is that men should be saved from their iniquity as from 
disease; which healing is effected by repentance. 


62. In the same way, we may subject what is said about the disciples of John to examination. Matthew’s 
words are these: “Then came to Him the disciples of John, saying, Why do we and the Pharisees fast oft?” 
The purport of Mark’s version is similar: “And the disciples of John and the Pharisees used to fast. And 
they come and say unto Him, Why do the disciples of John and the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples fast 
not?” The only semblance of a discrepancy that can be found here, is in the possibility of supposing that 
the mention of the Pharisees as having spoken along with the disciples of John is an addition of Mark’s, 
while Matthew states only that the disciples of John expressed themselves to the above effect. But the 
words which were actually uttered by the parties, according to Mark’s version, rather indicate that the 
speakers and the persons spoken of were not the same individuals. I mean, that the persons who came to 
Jesus were the guests who were then present, that they came because the disciples of John and the 
Pharisees were fasting, and that they uttered the above words with respect to these parties. In this way, 
the evangelist’s phrase, “they come,” would not refer to the persons regarding whom he had just thrown 
in the remark, “And the disciples of John and the Pharisees were fasting.” But the case would be, that as 
those parties were fasting, some others here, who are moved by that fact, come to Him, and put this 
question to Him, “Why do the disciples of John and of the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples fast not?” This 
is more clearly expressed by Luke. For, evidently with the same idea in his mind, after stating what 
answer the Lord returned in the words in which He spoke about the calling of sinners under the similitude 
of those who are sick, he proceeds thus: “And they said unto Him, Why do the disciples of John fast often, 
and make prayers, and likewise the disciples of the Pharisees, but thine eat and drink?” Here, then, we 
see that, as was the case with Mark, Luke has mentioned one party as speaking to this intent in relation to 
other parties. How comes it, therefore, that Matthew says, “Then came to Him the disciples of John, 
saying, Why do we and the Pharisees fast?” The explanation may be, that those individuals were also 
present, and that all these various parties were eager to advance this charge, as they severally found 
opportunity. And the sentiments which sought expression on this occasion have been conveyed by the 
three evangelists under varied terms, but yet without any divergence from a true statement of the fact 
itself. 


63. Once more, we find that Matthew and Mark have given similar accounts of what was said about the 


children of the bridegroom not fasting as long as the bridegroom is with them, with this exception, that 
Mark has named them the children of the bridals, while Matthew has designated them the children of the 
bridegroom. That, however, is a matter of no moment. For by the children of the bridals we understand at 
once those connected with the bridegroom, and those connected with the bride. The sense, therefore, is 
obvious and identical, and neither different nor contradictory. Luke, again, does not say, “Can the children 
of the bridegroom fast?” but, “Can ye make the children of the bridegroom fast, while the bridegroom is 
with them?” By expressing it in this method, the evangelist has elegantly opened up the self-same sense in 
a way calculated to suggest something else. For thus the idea is conveyed, that those very persons who 
were speaking would try to make the children of the bridegroom mourn and fast, inasmuch as they would 
[seek to] put the bridegroom to death. Moreover, Matthew’s phrase, “mourn,” is of the same import as 
that used by Mark and Luke, namely, “fast.” For Matthew also says further on, “Then shall they fast,” and 
not, “Then shall they mourn.” But by the use of this phrase, he has indicated that the Lord spoke of that 
kind of fasting which pertains to the lowliness of tribulation. In the same way, too, the Lord may be 
understood to have pictured out a different kind of fasting, which stands related to the rapture of a mind 
dwelling in the heights of things spiritual, and for that reason estranged in a certain measure from the 
meats that are for the body, when He made use of those subsequent similitudes touching the new cloth 
and the new wine, by which He showed that this kind of fasting is an incongruity for sensual and carnal 
people, who are taken up with the cares of the body, and who consequently still remain in the old mind. 
These similitudes are also embodied in similar terms by the other two evangelists. And it should be 
sufficiently evident that there need be no real discrepancy, although one may introduce something, 
whether belonging to the subject-matter itself, or merely to the terms in which that subject is expressed, 
which another leaves out; provided only that there be neither any departure from a genuine identity in 
sense, nor any contradiction created between the different forms which may be adopted for expressing 
the same thing. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


OF THE RAISING OF THE DAUGHTER OF THE RULER OF THE SYNAGOGUE, AND OF THE WOMAN WHO TOUCHED 
THE HEM OF HIS GARMENT; OF THE QUESTION, ALSO, AS TO WHETHER THE ORDER IN WHICH THESE 
INCIDENTS ARE NARRATED EXHIBITS ANY CONTRADICTION IN ANY OF THE WRITERS BY WHOM THEY ARE 
REPORTED; AND IN PARTICULAR, OF THE WORDS IN WHICH THE RULER OF THE SYNAGOGUE ADDRESSED HIS 
REQUEST TO THE LORD 


64. Still keeping by the order of time, Matthew next continues to the following effect: “While He spake 
these things unto them, behold, there came a certain ruler, and worshipped Him, saying, My daughter is 
even now dead; but come and lay Thy hand upon her, and she shall live;” and so on, until we come to the 
words, “and the maid arose. And the fame hereof went abroad into all that land.” The other two, namely, 
Mark and Luke, in like manner give this same account, only they do not keep by the same order now. For 
they bring up this narrative in a different place, and insert it in another connection; to wit, at the point 
where He crosses the take and returns from the country of the Gerasenes, after casting out the devils and 
permitting them to go into the swine. Thus Mark introduces it, after he has related what took place among 
the Gerasenes, in the following manner: “And when Jesus was passed over again by ship unto the other 
side, much people gathered unto Him: and He was nigh unto the sea. And there cometh one of the rulers 
of the synagogue, Jairus by name; and when he saw Him, he fell at His feet,” etc. By this, then, we are 
certainly to understand that the occurrence in connection with the daughter of the ruler of the synagogue 
did take place after Jesus had passed across the lake again in the ship. It does not, however, appear from 
the words themselves how long after that passage this thing happened. But that some time did elapse is 
clear. For had there not been an interval, no period would be left within which those circumstances might 
fall which Matthew has just related in the matter of the feast in his house. These, indeed, he has told after 
the fashion of the evangelists, as if they were the story of another person’s doings. But they are the story 
really of what took place in his own case, and at his own house. And after that narrative, what follows in 
the immediate context is nothing else than this notice of the daughter of the ruler of the synagogue. For 
he has constructed the whole recital in such a manner, that the mode of transition from one thing to the 
other has itself indicated with sufficient clearness that the words immediately following give the narrative 
of what actually took place in immediate consecution. For after mentioning, in connection with the former 
incident, those words which Jesus spake with respect to the new cloth and the new wine, he has subjoined 
these other words, without any interruption in the narrative, namely, “While He spake these things unto 
them, behold, there came a certain ruler.” And this shows that, if the person approached Him while He 
was speaking these things, nothing else either done or said by Him could have intervened. In Mark’s 
account, on the other hand, the place is quite apparent, as we have already pointed out, where other 
things [left unrecorded by him] might very well have come in. The case is much the same also with Luke, 
who, when he proceeds to follow up his version of the story of the miracle wrought among the Gerasenes, 
by giving his account of the daughter of the ruler of the synagogue, does not pass on to that in any such 
way as to place it in antagonism with Matthew’s version, who, by his words, “While He yet spake these 
things,” gives us plainly to understand that the occurrence took place after those parables about the cloth 
and the wine. For when he has concluded his statement of what happened among the Gerasenes, Luke 
passes to the next subject in the following manner; “And it came to pass that, when Jesus was returned, 
the people gladly received Him; for they were all waiting for Him. And, behold, there came a man named 
Jairus, and he was a ruler of the synagogue, and he fell down at Jesus’ feet,” and so on. Thus we are given 


to understand that the crowd did indeed receive Jesus forthwith on the said occasion: for He was the 
person for whose return they were waiting. But what is conveyed in the words which are directly added, 
“And, behold, there came a man whose name was Jairus,” is not to be taken to have occurred literally in 
immediate succession. On the contrary, the feast with the publicans, as Matthew records it, took place 
before that. For Matthew connects this present incident with that feast in such a way as to make it 
impossible for us to suppose that any other sequence of events can be the correct order. 


65. In this narrative, then, which we have undertaken to consider at present, all these three evangelists 
indeed are unquestionably at one in the account which they give of the woman who was afflicted with the 
issue of blood. Nor is it a matter of any real consequence, that something which is passed by in silence by 
one of them is related by another; or that Mark says, “Who touched my clothes?” while Luke says, “Who 
touched me?” For the one has only adopted the phrase in use and wont, whereas the other has given the 
stricter expression. But for all that, both of them convey the same meaning. For it is more usual with us to 
say, “You are tearing me,” than to say, “You are tearing my clothes;” as, notwithstanding the term, the 
sense we wish to convey is obvious enough. 


66. At the same time, however, there remains the fact that Matthew represents the ruler of the synagogue 
to have spoken to the Lord of his daughter, not merely as one likely to die, or as dying, or as on the very 
point of expiring, but as even then dead; while these other two evangelists report her as now nigh unto 
death, but not yet really dead, and keep so strictly to that version of the circumstances, that they tell us 
how the persons came at a later stage with the intelligence of her actual death, and with the message that 
for this reason the Master ought not now to trouble Himself by coming, with the purpose of laying His 
hand upon her, and so preventing her from dying,—the matter not being put as if He was one possessed of 
ability to raise the once dead to life. It becomes necessary for us, therefore, to investigate this fact lest it 
may seem to exhibit any contradiction between the accounts. And the way to explain it is to suppose that, 
by reason of brevity in the narrative, Matthew has preferred to express it as if the Lord had been really 
asked to do what it is clear He did actually do, namely, raise the dead to life. For what Matthew directs 
our attention to, is not the mere words spoken by the father about his daughter, but what is of more 
importance, his mind and purpose. Thus he has given words calculated to represent the father’s real 
thoughts. For he had so thoroughly despaired of his child’s case, that not believing that she whom he had 
just left dying, could possibly now be found yet in life, his thought rather was that she might be made 
alive again. Accordingly two of the evangelists have introduced the words which were literally spoken by 
Jairus. But Matthew has exhibited rather what the man secretly wished and thought. Thus both petitions 
were really addressed to the Lord; namely, either that He should restore the dying damsel, or that, if she 
was already dead, He might raise her to life again. But as it was Matthew’s object to tell the whole story 
in short compass, he has represented the father as directly expressing in his request what, it is certain, 
had been his own real wish, and what Christ actually did. It is true, indeed, that if those two evangelists, 
or one of them, had told us that the father himself spake the words which the parties who came from his 
house uttered,—namely, that Jesus should not now trouble Himself, because the damsel had died,—then 
the words which Matthew has put into his mouth would not be in harmony with his thoughts. But, as the 
case really stands, it is not said that he gave his consent to the parties who brought that report, and who 
bade the Master no more think of coming now. And together with this, we have to observe, that when the 
Lord addressed him in these terms, “Fear not: believe only, and she shall be made whole,” He did not find 
fault with him on the ground of his want of belief, but really encouraged him to a yet stronger faith. For 
this ruler had faith like that which was exhibited by the person who said, “Lord, I believe; help Thou mine 
unbelief.” 


67. Seeing, then, that the case stands thus, from these varied and yet not inconsistent modes of statement 
adopted by the evangelists, we evidently learn a lesson of the utmost utility, and of great necessity,— 
namely, that in any man’s words the thing which we ought narrowly to regard is only the writer’s thought 
which was meant to be expressed, and to which the words ought to be subservient; and further, that we 
should not suppose one to be giving an incorrect statement, if he happens to convey in different words 
what the person really meant whose words he fails to reproduce literally. And we ought not to let the 
wretched cavillers at words fancy that truth must be tied somehow or other to the jots and tittles of 
letters; whereas the fact is, that not in the matter of words only, but equally in all other methods by which 
sentiments are indicated, the sentiment itself, and nothing else, is what ought to be looked at. 


68. Moreover, as to the circumstance that some codices of Matthew’s Gospel contain the reading, “For the 
woman is not dead, but sleepeth,” while Mark and Luke certify that she was a damsel of the age of twelve 
years, we may suppose that Matthew has followed the Hebrew mode of speech here. For in other 
passages of Scripture, as well as here, it is found that not only those who had already known a man, but 
all females in general, including untouched virgins, are called women. That is the case, for instance, 
where it is written of Eve, “He made it into a woman;” and again, in the book of Numbers, where the 
women who have not known a man by lying with him, that is to say, the virgins, are ordered to be saved 
from being put to death. Adopting the same phraseology, Paul, too, says of Christ Himself, that He was 
“made of a woman.” And it is better, therefore, to understand the matter according to these analogies, 
than to suppose that this damsel of twelve years of age was already married, or had known a man. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
OF THE TWO BLIND MEN AND THE DUMB DEMONIAC WHOSE STORIES ARE RELATED ONLY BY MATTHEW 


69. Matthew proceeds with his narrative in the following terms: “And when Jesus departed thence, two 
blind men followed Him, crying and saying, Thou son of David, have mercy on us;” and so on, down to the 
verse where we read, “But the Pharisees said, He casteth out devils through the prince of the devils.” 
Matthew is the only one who introduces this account of the two blind men and the dumb demoniac. For 
those two blind men, whose story is given also by the others, are not the two before us here. Nevertheless 
there is such similarity in the occurrences, that if Matthew himself had not recorded the latter incident as 
well as the former, it might have been thought that the one which he relates at present has also been 
given by these other two evangelists. There is this fact, therefore, which we ought to bear carefully in 
mind,—namely, that there are some occurrences which resemble each other. For we have a proof of this in 
the circumstance that the very same evangelist mentions both incidents here. And thus, if at any time we 
find any such occurrences narrated individually by the several evangelists, and discover some 
contradiction in the accounts, which seems not to admit of being solved [on the principle of harmonizing], 
it may occur to us that the explanation simply is, that this [apparently contradictory] circumstance did not 
take place [on that particular occasion], but that what did happen then was only something resembling it, 
or something which was gone about in a similar manner. 


CHAPTER XXX 


OF THE SECTION WHERE IT IS RECORDED, THAT BEING MOVED WITH COMPASSION FOR THE MULTITUDES, HE 
SENT HIS DISCIPLES, GIVING THEM POWER TO WORK CURES, AND CHARGED THEM WITH MANY INSTRUCTIONS, 
DIRECTING THEM HOW TO LIVE; AND OF THE QUESTION CONCERNING THE PROOF OF MATTHEW’S HARMONY 
HERE WITH MARK AND LUKE, ESPECIALLY ON THE SUBJECT OF THE STAFF, WHICH MATTHEW SAYS THE LORD 
TOLD THEM THEY WERE NOT TO CARRY, WHILE ACCORDING TO MARK IT IS THE ONLY THING THEY WERE TO 
CARRY; AND ALSO OF THE WEARING OF THE SHOES AND COATS 


70. As to the events next related, it is true that their exact order is not made apparent by Matthew’s 
narrative. For after the notices of the two incidents in connection with the blind men and the dumb 
demoniac, he continues in the following manner: “And Jesus went about all the cities and villages, 
teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the kingdom of the gospel, and healing every sickness and 
every disease. But when He saw the multitudes, He was moved with compassion on them, because they 
were troubled and prostrate, as sheep having no shepherd. Then saith He unto His disciples, The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few: pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that He will send 
forth labourers into His harvest. And when He had called unto Him His twelve disciples, He gave them 
power against unclean spirits;” and so forth, down to the words, “Verily I say unto you, he shall not lose 
his reward.” This whole passage which we have now mentioned shows how He gave many counsels to His 
disciples. But whether Matthew has subjoined this section in its historical order, or has made its order 
dependent only on the succession in which it came up to his own mind, as has already been said, is not 
made apparent. Mark appears to have handled this paragraph in a succinct method, and to have entered 
upon its recital in the following terms: “And He went round about the villages, teaching in their circuit: 
and He called unto Him the twelve, and began to send them by two and two, and gave them power over 
unclean spirits;” and so on, down to where we read, “Shake off the dust from your feet for a testimony 
against them.” But before narrating this incident, Mark has inserted, immediately after the story of the 
raising of the daughter of the ruler of the synagogue, an account of what took place on that occasion on 
which, in His own country, the people were astonished at the Lord, and asked from whence He had such 
wisdom and such capabilities, when they perceived His judgment: which account is given by Matthew 
after these counsels to the disciples, and after a number of other matters. It is uncertain, therefore, 
whether what thus happened in His own country has been recorded by Matthew in the succession in 
which it came to mind, after having been omitted at first, or whether it has been introduced by Mark in 
the way of an anticipation; and which of them, in short, has kept the order of actual occurrence, and 
which of them the order of his own recollection. Luke, again, in immediate succession to the mention of 
the raising of the daughter of Jairus to life, subjoins this paragraph, bearing on the power and the 
counsels given to the disciples, and that indeed with as great brevity as Mark. This evangelist, however, 
does not, any more than the others, introduce the subject in such a way as to produce the impression that 
it comes in also in the strictly historical order. Moreover, with regard to the names of the disciples, Luke, 
who gives their names in another place,—that is to say, in the earlier passage, where they are 
[represented as being] chosen on the mountain,—is not at variance in any respect with Matthew, with the 
exception of the single instance of the name of Judas the brother of James, whom Matthew designates 
Thaddaeus, although some codices also read Lebbaeus. But who would ever think of denying that one man 
may be known under two or three names? 


71. Another question which it is also usual to put is this: How comes it that Matthew and Luke have stated 
that the Lord said to His disciples that they were not to take a staff with them, whereas Mark puts the 
matter in this way: “And He commanded them that they should take nothing for their journey, save a staff 
only;” and proceeds further in this strain, “no scrip, no bread, no money in their purse:” thereby making it 
quite evident that his narrative belongs to the same place and circumstances with which the narratives of 
those others deal who have mentioned that the staff was not to be taken? Now this question admits of 


being solved on the principle of understanding that the staff which, according to Mark, was to be taken, 
bears one sense, and that the staff which, according to Matthew and Luke, was not to be taken with them, 
is to be interpreted in a different sense; just in the same way as we find the term “temptation” used in one 
meaning, when it is said, “God tempteth no man,” and in a different meaning where it is said, “The Lord 
your God tempteth [proveth] you, to know whether ye love Him.” For in the former case the temptation of 
seduction is intended; but in the latter the temptation of probation. Another parallel occurs in the case of 
the term “judgment,” which must be taken in one way, where it is said, “They that have done good unto 
the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil unto the resurrection of judgment;” and in another 
way, where it is said, “Judge me, O God, and discern my cause, in respect of an ungodly nation.” For the 
former refers to the judgment of damnation, and the latter to the judgment of discrimination. 


72. And there are many other words which do not retain one uniform signification, but are introduced so 
as to suit a variety of connections, and thus are understood in a variety of ways, and sometimes, indeed, 
are adopted along with an explanation. We have an example in the saying, “Be not children in 
understanding; howbeit in malice be ye little children, that in understanding ye may be perfect.” For here 
is a sentence which, in a brief and pregnant form, might have been expressed thus: “Be ye not children; 
howbeit be ye children.” The same is the case with the words, “If any man among you thinketh himself to 
be wise in this world, let him become a fool that he may be wise.” For what else is the statement there but 
this: “Let him not be wise, that he may be wise”? Moreover, the sentences are sometimes so put as to 
exercise the judgment of the inquirer. An instance of this kind occurs in what is said in the Epistle to the 
Galatians: “Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so ye will fulfil the law of Christ. For if a man thinketh 
himself to be something, when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself. But it is meet that every man should 
prove his own work; and then shall he have rejoicing in himself, and not in another. For every man shall 
bear his own burden.” Now, unless the word “burden” can be taken in different senses, without doubt one 
would suppose that the same writer contradicts himself in what he says here, and that, too, when the 
words are placed in such close neighbourhood in one paragraph. For when he has just said, “One shall 
bear another’s burdens,” after the lapse of a very brief interval he says, “Every man shall bear his own 
burden.” But the one refers to the burdens which are to be borne in sharing in one’s infirmity, the other to 
the burdens borne in the rendering of an account of our own actions to God: the former are burdens to be 
borne in our [duties of] fellowship with brethren; the latter are those peculiar to ourselves, and borne by 
every man for himself. And in the same way, once more, the “rod” of which the apostle spoke in the words, 
“Shall I come unto you with a rod?” is meant in a spiritual sense; while the same term bears the literal 
meaning when it occurs of the rod applied to a horse, or used for some other purpose of the kind, not to 
mention, in the meantime, also other metaphorical significations of this phrase. 


73. Both these counsels, therefore, must be accepted as having been spoken by the Lord to the apostles; 
namely, at once that they should not take a staff, and that they should take nothing save a staff only. For 
when He said to them, according to Matthew, “Provide neither gold nor silver, nor money in your purses, 
nor scrip for your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet a staff,” He added immediately, “for 
the workman is worthy of his meat.” And by this He makes it sufficiently obvious why it is that He would 
have them provide and carry none of these things. He shows that His reason was, not that these things 
are not necessary for the sustenance of this life, but because He was sending them in such a manner as to 
declare plainly that these things were due to them by those very persons who were to hear believingly the 
gospel preached by them; just as wages are the soldier’s due, and as the fruit of the vine is the right of the 
planters, and the milk of the flock the right of the shepherds. For which reason Paul also speaks in this 
wise: “Who goeth a warfare any time at his own charges? who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the 
fruit thereof? who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the milk of the flock?” For under these figures he was 
speaking of those things which are necessary to the preachers of the gospel. And so, a little further on, he 
says: “If we have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal things? If 
others are partakers of this power over you, are not we rather? Nevertheless we have not used this 
power.” This makes it apparent that by these instructions the Lord did not mean that the evangelists 
should not seek their support in any other way than by depending on what was offered them by those to 
whom they preached the gospel (otherwise this very apostle acted contrary to this precept when he 
acquired a livelihood for himself by the labours of his own hands, because he would not be chargeable to 
any of them ), but that He gave them a power in the exercise of which they should know such things to be 
their due. Now, when any commandment is given by the Lord, there is the guilt of non-obedience if it is 
not observed; but when any power is given, any one is at liberty to abstain from its use, and, as it were, to 
recede from his right. Accordingly, when the Lord spake these things to the disciples, He did what that 
apostle expounds more clearly a little further on, when he says, “Do ye not know that they who minister in 
the temple live of the things of the temple? and they which wait at the altar are partakers with the altar? 
Even so hath the Lord ordained, that they which preach the gospel should live of the gospel. But I have 
used none of these things.” When he says, therefore, that the Lord ordained it thus, but that he did not 
use the ordinance, he certainly indicates that it was a power to use that was given him, and not a 
necessity of service that was imposed upon him. 


74. Accordingly, as our Lord ordained what the apostle declares Him to have ordained,—namely, that 
those who preach the gospel should live of the gospel,—He gave these counsels to the apostles in order 
that they might be without the care of providing or of carrying with them things necessary for this life, 
whether great or the very smallest; consequently He introduced this term, “neither a staff,” with the view 


of showing that, on the part of those who were faithful to Him, all things were due to His ministers, who 
themselves, too, required nothing superfluous. And thus, when He added the words, “For the workman is 
worthy of his meat,” He indicated quite clearly, and made it thoroughly plain, how and for what reason it 
was that He spake all these things. It is this kind of power, therefore, that the Lord denoted under the 
term “staff,” when He said that they should “take nothing” for their journey, save a staff only. For the 
sentence might also have been briefly expressed in this way: “Take with you none of the necessaries of 
life, neither a staff, save a staff only.” So that the phrase “neither a staff” may be taken to be equivalent to 
“not even the smallest things;” while the addition, “save a staff only,” may be understood to mean that, in 
virtue of that power which they received from the Lord, and which was signified by the name “staff” [or, 
“rod” ], even those things which were not carried with them would not be wanting to them. Our Lord 
therefore used both phrases. But inasmuch as one and the same evangelist has not recorded them both, 
the writer who has told us that the rod, as introduced in the one sense, was to be taken, is supposed to be 
in antagonism to him who has told us that the rod, as occurring again in the other sense, was not to be 
taken. After this explanation of the matter, however, no such supposition ought to be entertained. 


75. In like manner, also, when Matthew tells us that the shoes were not to be carried with them on the 
journey, what is intended is the checking of that care which thinks that such things must be carried with 
them, because otherwise they might be unprovided. Thus, too, the import of what is said regarding the 
two coats is, that none of them should think of taking with him another coat in addition to the one in 
which he was clad, as if he was afraid that he might come to be in want, while all the time the power 
(which was received from the Lord) made him sure of getting what was needful. To the same effect, when 
Mark says that they were to be shod with sandals or soles, he gives us to understand that this matter of 
the shoe has some sort of mystical significance, the point being that the foot is to be neither covered, nor 
yet left bare to the ground; by which the idea may be conveyed that the gospel was neither to be 
concealed, nor yet made to depend on the good things of earth. And as to the fact that what is forbidden is 
neither the carrying nor the possessing of two coats, but more distinctly the putting of them on,—the 
words being, “and not put on two coats,”—what counsel is conveyed to them therein but this, that they 
ought to walk not in duplicity, but in simplicity? 


76. Thus it is not by any means to be made a matter of doubt that the Lord Himself spake all these words, 
some of them with a literal import, and others of them with a figurative, although the evangelists may 
have introduced them only in part into their writings,—one inserting one section, and another giving a 
different portion. Certain passages, at the same time, have been recorded in identical terms either by 
some two of them, or by some three, or even by all the four together. And yet not even when this is the 
case can we take it for granted that everything has been committed to writing which was either uttered or 
done by Him. Moreover, if any one fancies that the Lord could not in the course of the same discourse 
have used some expressions with a figurative application and others with a literal, let him but examine 
His other addresses, and he will see how rash and inconsiderate such a notion is. For, then (to mention 
but a single instance which occurs meantime to my mind), when Christ gives the counsel not to let the left 
hand know what the right hand doeth, he may suppose himself under the necessity of accepting in the 
same figurative sense at once the almsgivings themselves referred to, and the other instructions offered 
on that occasion. 


77. In good truth, I must repeat here once more an admonition which it behoves the reader to keep in 
mind, so as not to be requiring that kind of advice so very frequently, namely, that in various passages of 
His discourses, the Lord has reiterated much which He had uttered already on other occasions. It is 
needful, indeed, to call this fact to mind, lest, when it happens that the order of such passages does not 
appear to fit in with the narrative of another of the evangelists, the reader should fancy that this 
establishes some contradiction between them; whereas he ought really to understand it to be due to the 
fact that something is repeated a second time in that connection which had been already expressed 
elsewhere. And this is a remark that should be held applicable not only to His words, but also to His 
deeds. For there is nothing to hinder us from believing that the same thing may have taken place more 
than once. But for a man to impeach the gospel simply because he does not believe in the repeated 
occurrence of some incident, which no one [at least] can prove to be an impossible event, betrays mere 
sacrilegious vanity. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


OF THE ACCOUNT GIVEN BY MATTHEW AND LUKE OF THE OCCASION WHEN JOHN THE BAPTIST WAS IN PRISON, 
AND DESPATCHED HIS DISCIPLES ON A MISSION TO THE LORD 


78. Matthew proceeds with his narrative in the following terms: “And it came to pass, when Jesus had 
made an end of commanding His twelve disciples, He departed thence to teach and to preach in their 
cities. Now, when John had heard in the prison the works of Christ, he sent two of his disciples, and said 
unto Him, Art thou He that should come, or do we look for another?” and so on, until we come to the 
words, “And Wisdom is justified of her children.” This whole section relating to John the Baptist, touching 
the message which he sent to Jesus, and the tenor of the reply which those whom he despatched received, 
and the terms in which the Lord spoke of John after the departure of these persons, is introduced also by 
Luke. The order, however, is not the same. But it is not made clear which of them gives the order of his 


own recollections, and which keeps by the historical succession of the things themselves. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


OF THE OCCASION ON WHICH HE UPBRAIDED THE CITIES BECAUSE THEY REPENTED NOT, WHICH INCIDENT IS 
RECORDED BY LUKE AS WELL AS BY MATTHEW; AND OF THE QUESTION REGARDING MATTHEW’S HARMONY 
WITH LUKE IN THE MATTER OF THE ORDER 


79. Thereafter Matthew goes on as follows: “Then began He to upbraid the cities wherein most of His 
mighty works were done, because they repented not;” and so on, down to where we read, “It shall be 
more tolerable for the land of Sodom at the day of judgment, than for you.” This section likewise is given 
by Luke, who reports it also as an utterence from the lips of the Lord in connection with a certain 
continuous discourse which He delivered. This circumstance makes it the rather appear that Luke has 
recorded these words in the strict consecution in which they were spoken by the Lord, while Matthew has 
kept by the order of his own recollections. Or if it is supposed that Matthew’s words, “Then began He to 
upbraid the cities,” must be taken in such a way as to imply that the intention was to express, by the term 
“then,” the precise point of time at which the saying was uttered, and not to signify in a somewhat 
broader way the period at which many of these things were done and spoken, then I say that any one 
entertaining that idea may equally well believe these sentences to have been pronounced on two different 
occasions. For if it is the fact that even in one and the same evangelist some things are found which the 
Lord utters twice over, as is the case with this very Luke in the instance of the counsel not to take a scrip 
for the journey, and so with other things in like manner which we find to have been spoken by the Lord in 
two different places,—why should it seem strange if some other word of the Lord, which was originally 
uttered on two separate occasions, may happen also to be recorded by two several evangelists, each of 
whom gives it in the order in which it was actually spoken, and if thus the order seems to be different in 
the two, simply because the sentences were uttered both on the occasion noticed by the one, and on that 
referred to by the other? 


CHAPTER XXxXIII 


OF THE OCCASION ON WHICH HE CALLS THEM TO TAKE HIS YOKE AND BURDEN UPON THEM, AND OF THE 
QUESTION AS TO THE ABSENCE OF ANY DISCREPANCY BETWEEN MATTHEW AND LUKE IN THE ORDER OF 
NARRATION 


80. Matthew proceeds thus: “At that time Jesus answered and said, I make my acknowledgment to Thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent,” and so on, 
down to where we read, “For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” This passage is also noticed by 
Luke, but only in part. For he does not give us the words, “Come unto me, all ye that labour,” and the rest. 
It is, however, quite legitimate to suppose that all this may have been said on one occasion by the Lord, 
and yet that Luke has not recorded the whole of what was said on that occasion. For Matthew’s phrase is, 
that “at that time Jesus answered and said;” by which is meant the time after His upbraiding of the cities. 
Luke, on the other hand, interposes some matters, although they are not many, after that upbraiding of 
the cities; and then he subjoins this sentence: “In that hour He rejoiced in the Holy Spirit, and said.” Thus, 
too, we see that even if Matthew’s expression had been, not “at that time,” but “in that very hour,” still 
what Luke inserts in the interval is so little that it would not appear an unreasonable thing to give it as all 
spoken in the same hour. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


OF THE PASSAGE IN WHICH IT IS SAID THAT THE DISCIPLES PLUCKED THE EARS OF CORN AND ATE THEM; AND 
OF THE QUESTION AS TO HOW MATTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE ARE IN HARMONY WITH EACH OTHER WITH 
RESPECT TO THE ORDER OF NARRATION THERE 


81. Matthew continues his history in the following terms: “At that time Jesus went on the Sabbath-day 
through the corn; and His disciples were an hungered, and began to pluck the ears of corn, and to eat;” 
and so forth, on to the words, “For the Son of man is Lord even of the Sabbath-day.” This is also given 
both by Mark and by Luke, in a way precluding any idea of antagonism. At the same time, these latter do 
not employ the definition “at that time.” That fact, consequently, may perhaps make it the more probable 
that Matthew has retained the order of actual occurrence here, and that the others have kept by the order 
of their own recollections; unless, indeed, this phrase “at that time” is to be taken in a broader sense, that 
is to say, as indicating the period at which these many and various incidents took place. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
OF THE MAN WITH THE WITHERED HAND, WHO WAS RESTORED ON THE SABBATH-DAY; AND OF THE QUESTION 
AS TO HOW MATTHEW’S NARRATIVE OF THIS INCIDENT CAN BE HARMONIZED WITH THOSE OF MARK AND LUKE, 


EITHER IN THE MATTER OF THE ORDER OF EVENTS, OR IN THE REPORT OF THE WORDS SPOKEN BY THE LORD 
AND BY THE JEWS 


82. Matthew continues his account thus: “And when He was departed thence, He went into their 


synagogue: and, behold, there was a man which had his hand withered;” and so on, down to the words, 
“And it was restored whole, like as the other.” The restoring of this man who had the withered hand is also 
not passed over in silence by Mark and Luke. Now, the circumstance that this day is also designated a 
Sabbath might possibly lead us to suppose that both the plucking of the ears of corn and the healing of 
this man took place on the same day, were it not that Luke has made it plain that it was on a different 
Sabbath that the cure of the withered hand was wrought. Accordingly, when Matthew says, “And when He 
was departed thence, He came into their synagogue,” the words do indeed import that the said coming 
did not take place until after He had departed from the previously mentioned locality; but, at the same 
time, they leave the question undecided as to the number of days which may have elapsed between His 
passing from the aforesaid corn-field and His coming into their synagogue; and they express nothing as to 
His going there in direct and immediate succession. And thus space is offered us for getting in the 
narrative of Luke, who tells us that it was on another Sabbath that this man’s hand was restored. But it is 
possible that a difficulty may be felt in the circumstance that Matthew has told us how the people put this 
question to the Lord, “Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath-day?” wishing thereby to find an occasion for 
accusing Him; and that in reply He set before them the parable of the sheep in these terms: “What man 
shall there be among you that shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit on the Sabbath-day, will he not 
lay hold on it and lift it out? How much, then, is a man better than a sheep? Wherefore it is lawful to do 
well on the Sabbath-days;” whereas Mark and Luke rather represent the people to have had this question 
put to them by the Lord, “Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath-day, or to do evil? to save life, or to kill?” 
We solve this difficulty, however, by the supposition that the people in the first instance asked the Lord, 
“Ts it lawful to heal on the Sabbath-day?” that thereupon, knowing the thoughts of the men who were thus 
seeking an occasion for accusing Him, He set the man whom He had been on the point of healing in their 
midst, and addressed to them the interrogations which Mark and Luke mention to have been put; that, as 
they remained silent, He next put before them the parable of the sheep, and drew the conclusion that it 
was lawful to do good on the Sabbath-day; and that, finally, when He had looked round about on them 
with anger, as Mark tells us, being grieved for the hardness of their hearts, He said to the man, “Stretch 
forth thine hand.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


OF ANOTHER QUESTION WHICH DEMANDS OUR CONSIDERATION, NAMELY, WHETHER, IN PASSING FROM THE 
ACCOUNT OF THE MAN WHOSE WITHERED HAND WAS RESTORED, THESE THREE EVANGELISTS PROCEED TO 
THEIR NEXT SUBJECTS IN SUCH A WAY AS TO CREATE NO CONTRADICTIONS IN REGARD TO THE ORDER OF 
THEIR NARRATIONS 


83. Matthew continues his narrative, connecting it in the following manner with what precedes: “But the 
Pharisees went out and held a council against Him, how they might destroy Him. But when Jesus knew it, 
He withdrew Himself from thence: and great multitudes followed Him, and He healed them all; and 
charged them that they should not make Him known: that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet Esaias, saying;” and so forth, down to where it is said, “And in His name shall the Gentiles trust.” 
He is the only one that records these facts. The other two have advanced to other themes. Mark, it is true, 
seems to some extent to have kept by the historical order: for he tells us how Jesus, on discovering the 
malignant disposition which was entertained toward Him by the Jews, withdrew to the sea along with His 
disciples, and that then vast multitudes flocked to Him, and He healed great numbers of them. But, at the 
same time, it is not quite clear at what precise point He begins to pass to a new subject, different from 
what would have followed in strict succession. He leaves it uncertain whether such a transition is made at 
the point where he tells us how the multitudes gathered about Him (for if that was the case now, it might 
equally well have been the case at some other time), or at the point where He says that “He goeth up into 
a mountain.” It is this latter circumstance that Luke also appears to notice when he says, “And it came to 
pass in those days, that He went out into a mountain to pray.” For by the expression “in those days,” he 
makes it plain enough that the incident referred to did not occur in immediate succession upon what 
precedes. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


OF THE CONSISTENCY OF THE ACCOUNTS GIVEN BY MATTHEW AND LUKE REGARDING THE DUMB AND BLIND 
MAN WHO WAS POSSESSED WITH A DEVIL 


84. Matthew then goes on with his recital in the following fashion: “Then was brought unto Him one 
possessed with a devil, blind and dumb; and He healed him, insomuch that he both spake and saw.” Luke 
introduces this narrative, not in the same order, but after a number of other matters. He also speaks of 
the man only as dumb, and not as blind in addition. But it is not to be inferred, from the mere 
circumstance of his silence as to some portion or other of the account, that he speaks of an entirely 
different person. For he has likewise recorded what followed [immediately after that cure], as it stands 
also in Matthew. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


OF THE OCCASION ON WHICH IT WAS SAID TO HIM THAT HE CAST OUT DEVILS IN THE POWER OF BEELZEBUB, 
AND OF THE DECLARATIONS DRAWN FORTH FROM HIM BY THAT CIRCUMSTANCE IN REGARD TO THE 
BLASPHEMY AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT, AND WITH RESPECT TO THE TWO TREES; AND OF THE QUESTION 
WHETHER THERE IS NOT SOME DISCREPANCY IN THESE SECTIONS BETWEEN MATTHEW AND THE OTHER TWO 
EVANGELISTS, AND PARTICULARLY BETWEEN MATTHEW AND LUKE 


85. Matthew proceeds with his narrative in the following terms: “And all the people were amazed, and 
said, Is not this the son of David? But when the Pharisees heard it, they said, This fellow doth not cast out 
devils but in Beelzebub, the prince of the devils. And Jesus knew their thoughts, and said unto them, 
Every kingdom divided against itself shall be brought to desolation;” and so on, down to the words, “By 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” Mark does not bring in this 
allegation against Jesus, that He cast out devils in [the power of] Beelzebub, in immediate sequence on 
the story of the dumb man; but after certain other matters, recorded by himself alone, he introduces this 
incident also, either because he recalled it to mind in a different connection, and so appended it there, or 
because he had at first made certain omissions in his history, and after noticing these, took up this order 
of narration again. On the other hand, Luke gives an account of these things almost in the same language 
as Matthew has employed. And the circumstance that Luke here designates the Spirit of God as the finger 
of God, does not betray any departure from a genuine identity in sense; but it rather teaches us an 
additional lesson, giving us to know in what manner we are to interpret the phrase “the finger of God” 
wherever it occurs in the Scriptures. Moreover, with regard to other matters which are left unmentioned 
in this section both by Mark and by Luke, no difficulty can be raised by these. Neither can that be the case 
with some other circumstances which are related by them in somewhat different terms, for the sense still 
remains the same. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


OF THE QUESTION AS TO THE MANNER OF MATTHEW’S AGREEMENT WITH LUKE IN THE ACCOUNTS WHICH ARE 
GIVEN OF THE LORD’S REPLY TO CERTAIN PERSONS WHO SOUGHT A SIGN, WHEN HE SPOKE OF JONAS THE 
PROPHET, AND OF THE NINEVITES, AND OF THE QUEEN OF THE SOUTH, AND OF THE UNCLEAN SPIRIT WHICH, 
WHEN IT HAS GONE OUT OF THE MAN, RETURNS AND FINDS THE HOUSE GARNISHED 


86. Matthew goes on and relates what followed thus: “Then certain of the scribes and of the Pharisees 
answered, saying, Master, we would see a sign of thee;” and so on, down to where we read, “Even so shall 
it be also unto this wicked generation.” These words are recorded also by Luke in this connection, 
although in a somewhat different order. For he has mentioned the fact that they sought of the Lord a sign 
from heaven at an earlier point in his narrative, which makes it follow immediately on his version of the 
miracle wrought on the dumb man. He has not, however, recorded there the reply which was given to 
them by the Lord. But further on, after [telling us how] the people were gathered together, he states that 
this answer was returned to the persons who, as he gives us to understand, were mentioned by him in 
those earlier verses as seeking of Him a sign from heaven. And that reply he also subjoins, only after 
introducing the passage regarding the woman who said to the Lord, “Blessed is the womb that bare thee.” 
This notice of the woman, moreover, he inserts after relating the Lord’s discourse concerning the unclean 
spirit that goes out of the man, and then returns and finds the house garnished. In this way, then, after the 
notice of the woman, and after his statement of the reply which was made to the multitudes on the subject 
of the sign which they sought from heaven, he brings in the similitude of the prophet Jonas; and then, 
directly continuing the Lord’s discourse, he next instances what was said concerning the Queen of the 
South and the Ninevites. Thus he has rather related something which Matthew has passed over in silence, 
than omitted any of the facts which that evangelist has narrated in this place. And furthermore, who can 
fail to perceive that the question as to the precise order in which these words were uttered by the Lord is 
a superfluous one? For this lesson also we ought to learn, on the unimpeachable authority of the 
evangelists,—namely, that no offence against truth need be supposed on the part of a writer, although he 
may not reproduce the discourse of some speaker in the precise order in which the person from whose 
lips it proceeded might have given it; the fact being, that the mere item of the order, whether it be this or 
that, does not affect the subject-matter itself. And by his present version Luke indicates that this discourse 
of the Lord was of greater length than we might otherwise have supposed; and he records certain topics 
handled in it, which resemble those which are mentioned by Matthew in his recital of the sermon which 
was delivered on the mount. So that we take these words to have been spoken twice over, to wit, on that 
previous occasion, and again on this one. But on the conclusion of this discourse Luke proceeds to another 
subject, as to which it is uncertain whether, in the account which he gives of it, he has kept by the order of 
actual occurrence. For he connects it in this way: “And as He spake, a certain Pharisee besought Him to 
dine with him.” He does not say, however, “as He spake these words,” but only “as He spake.” For if he 
had said, “as He spake these words,” the expression would of course have compelled us to suppose that 
the incidents referred to, besides being recorded by him in this order, also took place on the Lord’s part in 
that same order. 


CHAPTER XL 


OF THE QUESTION AS TO WHETHER THERE IS ANY DISCREPANCY BETWEEN MATTHEW ON THE ONE HAND, AND 
MARK AND LUKE ON THE OTHER, IN REGARD TO THE ORDER IN WHICH THE NOTICE IS GIVEN OF THE 
OCCASION ON WHICH HIS MOTHER AND HIS BRETHREN WERE ANNOUNCED TO HIM 


87. Matthew then proceeds with his narrative in the following terms: “While He yet talked to the people, 
behold, His mother and His brethren stood without, desiring to speak to Him;” and so on, down to the 
words, “For whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother.” Without doubt, we ought to understand this to have occurred in immediate sequence 
on the preceding incidents. For he has prefaced his transition to this narrative by the words, “While He 
yet talked to the people;” and what does this term “yet” refer to, but to the very matter of which He was 
speaking on that occasion? For the expression is not, “When He talked to the people, Behold, His mother 
and His brethren;” but, “While He was yet speaking,” etc. And that phraseology compels us to suppose 
that it was at the very time when He was still engaged in speaking of those things which were mentioned 
immediately above. For Mark has also related what our Lord said after His declaration on the subject of 
the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. He gives it thus: “And there came His mother and His brethren,” 
omitting certain matters which meet us in the context connected with that discourse of the Lord, and 
which Matthew has introduced there with greater fulness than Mark, and Luke, again, with greater 
fulness than Matthew. On the other hand, Luke has not kept the historical order in the report which he 
offers of this incident, but has given it by anticipation, and has narrated it as he recalled it to memory, ata 
point antecedent to the date of its literal occurrence. But furthermore, he has brought it in in such a 
manner that it appears dissociated from any close connection either with what precedes it or with what 
follows it. For, after reporting certain of the Lord’s parables, he has introduced his notice of what took 
place with His mother and His brethren in the following manner: “Then came to Him His mother and His 
brethren, and could not come at Him for the press.” Thus he has not explained at what precise time it was 
that they came to Him. And again, when he passes off from this subject, he proceeds in these terms: “Now 
it came to pass on one of the days, that He went into a ship with His disciples.” And certainly, when he 
employs this expression, “it came to pass on one of the days,” he indicates clearly enough that we are 
under no necessity of supposing that the day meant was the very day on which this incident took place, or 
the one following in immediate succession. Consequently, neither in the matter of the Lord’s words, nor in 
that of the historical order of the occurrences related, does Matthew’s account of the incident which 
occurred in connection with the mother and the brethren of the Lord, exhibit any want of harmony with 
the versions given of the same by the other two evangelists. 


CHAPTER XLI 


OF THE WORDS WHICH WERE SPOKEN OUT OF THE SHIP ON THE SUBJECT OF THE SOWER, WHOSE SEED, AS HE 
SOWED IT, FELL PARTLY ON THE WAYSIDE, ETC.; AND CONCERNING THE MAN WHO HAD TARES SOWED OVER 
AND ABOVE HIS WHEAT; AND CONCERNING THE GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED AND THE LEAVEN; AS ALSO OF WHAT 
HE SAID IN THE HOUSE REGARDING THE TREASURE HID IN THE FIELD, AND THE PEARL, AND THE NET CAST 
INTO THE SEA, AND THE MAN THAT BRINGS OUT OF HIS TREASURE THINGS NEW AND OLD; AND OF THE 
METHOD IN WHICH MATTHEW’S HARMONY WITH MARK AND LUKE IS PROVED BOTH WITH RESPECT TO THE 
THINGS WHICH THEY HAVE REPORTED IN COMMON WITH HIM, AND IN THE MATTER OF THE ORDER OF 
NARRATION 


88. Matthew continues thus: “In that day went Jesus out of the house, and sat by the seaside: and great 
multitudes were gathered together unto Him, so that He went into a ship and sat, and the whole multitude 
stood on the shore. And He spake many things unto them in parables, saying;” and so on, down to the 
words, “Therefore every scribe which is instructed in the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is an 
householder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.” That the things narrated in this 
passage took place immediately after the incident touching the mother and the brethren of the Lord, and 
that Matthew has also retained that historical order in his version of these events, is indicated by the 
circumstance that, in passing from the one subject to the other, he has expressed the connection by this 
mode of speech: “In that day went Jesus out of the house, and sat by the sea-side; and great multitudes 
were gathered together unto Him.” For by adopting this phrase, “in that day” (unless perchance the word 
“day,” in accordance with a use and wont of the Scriptures, may signify simply “time”), he intimates 
clearly enough either that the thing now related took place in immediate succession on what precedes, or 
that much at least could not have intervened. This inference is confirmed by the fact that Mark keeps by 
the same order. Luke, on the other hand, after his account of what happened with the mother and the 
brethren of the Lord, passes to a different subject. But at the same time, in making that transition, he 
does not institute any such connection as bears the appearance of a want of consistency with this order. 
Consequently, in all those passages in which Mark and Luke have reported in common with Matthew the 
words which were spoken by the Lord, there is no questioning their harmony with one another. Moreover, 
the sections which are given by Matthew only are even much more beyond the range of controversy. And 
in the matter of the order of narration, although it is presented somewhat differently by the various 
evangelists, according as they have proceeded severally along the line of historical succession, or along 
that of the succession of recollection, I see as little reason for alleging any discrepancy of statement or 
any contradiction between any of the writers. 


CHAPTER XLII 


OF HIS COMING INTO HIS OWN COUNTRY, AND OF THE ASTONISHMENT OF THE PEOPLE AT HIS DOCTRINE, AS 
THEY LOOKED WITH CONTEMPT UPON HIS LINEAGE; OF MATTHEW’S HARMONY WITH MARK AND LUKE IN THIS 
SECTION; AND IN PARTICULAR, OF THE QUESTION WHETHER THE ORDER OF NARRATION WHICH IS PRESENTED 
BY THE FIRST OF THESE EVANGELISTS DOES NOT EXHIBIT SOME WANT OF CONSISTENCY WITH THAT OF THE 
OTHER TWO 


89. Matthew thence proceeds as follows: “And it came to pass that, when Jesus had finished these 
parables, He departed thence: and when He was come into His own country, He taught them in their 
synagogues;” and so on, down to the words, “And He did not many mighty works there because of their 
unbelief.” Thus he passes from the above discourse containing the parables, on to this passage, in such a 
way as not to make it absolutely necessary for us to take the one to have followed in immediate historical 
succession upon the other. All the more may we suppose this to be the case, when we see how Mark 
passes on from these parables to a subject which is not identical with Matthew’s directly succeeding 
theme, but quite different from that, and agreeing rather with what Luke introduces; and how he has 
constructed his narrative in such a manner as to make the balance of credibility rest on the side of the 
supposition, that what followed in immediate historical sequence was rather the occurrences which these 
two latter evangelists both insert in near connection [with the parables],—namely, the incidents of the 
ship in which Jesus was asleep, and the miracle performed in the expulsion of the devils in the country of 
the Gerasenes,—two events which Matthew has already recalled and introduced at an earlier stage of his 
record. At present, therefore, we have to consider whether [Matthew’s report of] what the Lord spoke, 
and what was said to Him in His own country, is in concord with the accounts given by the other two, 
namely, Mark and Luke. For, in widely different and dissimilar sections of his history, John mentions 
words, either spoken to the Lord or spoken by Him, which resemble those recorded in this passage by the 
other three evangelists. 


90. Now Mark, indeed, gives this passage in terms almost precisely identical with those which meet us in 
Matthew; with the one exception, that what he says the Lord was called by His fellow-townsmen is, “the 
carpenter, and the son of Mary,” and not, as Matthew tells us, the “carpenter’s son.” Neither is there 
anything to marvel at in this, since He might quite fairly have have been designated by both these names. 
For in taking Him to be the son of a carpenter, they naturally also took Him to be a carpenter. Luke, on the 
other hand, sets forth the same incident on a wider scale, and records a variety of other matters which 
took place in that connection. And this account he brings in at a point not long subsequent to His baptism 
and temptation, thus unquestionably introducing by anticipation what really happened only after the 
occurrence of a number of intervening circumstances. In this, therefore, every one may see an illustration 
of a principle of prime consequence in relation to this most weighty question concerning the harmony of 
the evangelists, which we have undertaken to solve by the help of God,—the principle, namely, that it is 
not by mere ignorance that these writers have been led to make certain omissions, and that it is as little 
through simple ignorance of the actual historical order of events that they have [at times] preferred to 
keep by the order in which these events were recalled to their own memory. The correctness of this 
principle may be gathered most clearly from the fact that, at a point antecedent to any account given by 
him of anything done by the Lord at Capharnaum, Luke has anticipated the literal date, and has inserted 
this passage which we have at present under consideration, and in which we are told how His fellow- 
citizens at once were astonished at the might of the authority which was in Him, and expressed their 
contempt for the meanness of His family. For he tells us that He addressed them in these terms: “Ye will 
surely say unto me, Physician, heal thyself: whatsoever we have heard done in Capharnaum, do also here 
in thy country;” while, so far as the narrative of this same Luke is concerned, we have not yet read of Him 
as having done anything at Capharnaum. Furthermore, as it will not take up much time, and as, besides, it 
is both a very simple and a highly needful matter to do so, we insert here the whole context, showing the 
subject from which and the method in which the writer has come to give the contents of this section. After 
his statement regarding the Lord’s baptism and temptation, he proceeds in these terms: “And when the 
devil had ended all the temptation, he departed from Him for a season. And Jesus returned in the power of 
the Spirit into Galilee: and there went out a fame of Him through all the region round about. And He 
taught in their synagogues, and was magnified of all. And He came to Nazareth, where He had been 
brought up: and, as his custom was, He went into the synagogue on the Sabbath-day, and stood up for to 
read. And there was delivered unto Him the book of the prophet Esaias: and when He had opened the 
book, He found the place where it was written, The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath 
anointed me. He hath sent me to preach the gospel to the poor, to proclaim deliverance to the captives, 
and sight to the blind; to set at liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim the accepted year of the Lord, 
and the day of retribution. And when He had closed the book, He gave it again to the minister, and sat 
down: and the eyes of all them that were in the synagogue were fastened on Him. And He began to say 
unto them, This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears. And all bare Him witness, and wondered at the 
gracious words which proceeded out of His mouth. And they said, Is not this Joseph’s son? And He said 
unto them, Ye will surely say unto me this proverb, Physician, heal thyself: whatsoever we have heard 
done in Capharnaum, do also here in thy country.” And so he continues with the rest, until this entire 
section in his narrative is gone over. What, therefore, can be more manifest, than that he has knowingly 
introduced this notice at a point antecedent to its historical date, seeing it admits of no question that he 
knows and refers to certain mighty deeds done by Him before this period in Capharnaum, which, at the 
same time, he is aware he has not as yet narrated in detail? For certainly he has not made such an 


advance with his history from his notice of the Lord’s baptism, as that he should be supposed to have 
forgotten the fact that up to this point he has not mentioned any of the things which took place in 
Capharnaum; the truth being, that he has just begun here, after the baptism, to give us his narrative 
concerning the Lord personally. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


OF THE MUTUAL CONSISTENCY OF THE ACCOUNTS WHICH ARE GIVEN BY MATTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE OF WHAT 
WAS SAID BY HEROD ON HEARING ABOUT THE WONDERFUL WORKS OF THE LORD, AND OF THEIR CONCORD IN 
REGARD TO THE ORDER OF NARRATION 


91. Matthew continues: “At that time Herod the tetrarch heard of the fame of Jesus, and said unto his 
servants, This is John the Baptist: he is risen from the dead; and therefore mighty works do show forth 
themselves in him.” Mark gives the same passage, and in the same manner, but not in the same order. For, 
after relating how the Lord sent forth the disciples with the charge to take nothing with them on the 
journey save a staff only, and after bringing to its close so much of the discourse which was then delivered 
as has been recorded by him, he has subjoined this section. He does not, however, connect it in such a 
way as to compel us to suppose that what it narrates took place actually in immediate sequence on what 
precedes it in the history. And in this, indeed, Matthew is at one with him. For Matthew’s expression is, 
“at that time,” not “on that day,” or “at that hour.” Only there is this difference between them, that Mark 
refers not to Herod himself as the utterer of the words in question, but to the people, his statement being 
this: “They said that John the Baptist was risen from the dead;” whereas Matthew makes Herod himself 
the speaker, the phrase being: “He said unto his servants.” Luke, again, keeping the same order of 
narration as Mark, and introducing it also indeed, like Mark, in no such way as to compel us to suppose 
that his order must have been the order of actual occurrence, presents his version of the same passage in 
the following terms: “Herod the tetrarch heard of all that was done by Him: and he was perplexed, 
because that it was said of some, that John was risen from the dead; and of some, that Elias had appeared; 
and of others, that one of the old prophets was risen again. And Herod said, John have I beheaded: but 
who is this of whom I hear such things? And he desired to see Him.” In these words Luke also attests 
Mark’s statement, at least, so far as concerns the affirmation that it was not Herod himself, but other 
parties, who said that John was risen from the dead. But as regards his mentioning how Herod was 
perplexed, and his bringing in thereafter those words of the same prince: “John have I beheaded: but who 
is this of whom I hear such things?” we must either understand that after the said perplexity he became 
persuaded in his own mind of the truth of what was asserted by others, when he spoke to his servants, in 
accordance with the version given by Matthew, which runs thus: “And he said to his servants, This is John 
the Baptist: he is risen from the dead; and therefore mighty works do show forth themselves in him;” or 
we must suppose that these words were uttered in a manner betraying that he was still in a state of 
perplexity. For had he said, “Can this be John the Baptist?” or, “Can it chance that this is John the 
Baptist?” there would have been no need of saying anything about a mode of utterance by which he might 
have revealed his dubiety and perplexity. But seeing that these forms of expression are not before us, his 
words may be taken to have been pronounced in either of two ways: so that we may either suppose him to 
have been convinced by what was said by others, and so to have spoken the words in question with a real 
belief [in John’s reappearance]; or we may imagine him to have been still in that state of hesitancy of 
which mention is made by Luke. Our explanation is favoured by the fact that Mark, who had already told 
us how it was by others that the statement was made as to John having risen from the dead, does not fail 
to let us know also that in the end Herod himself spoke to this effect: “It is John whom I beheaded: he is 
risen from the dead.” For these words may also be taken to have been pronounced in either of two ways,— 
namely, as the utterances either of one corroborating a fact, or of one in doubt. Moreover, while Luke 
passes on to a new subject after the notice which he gives of this incident, those other two, Matthew and 
Mark, take occasion to tell us at this point in what way John was put to death by Herod. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


OF THE ORDER IN WHICH THE ACCOUNTS OF JOHN’S IMPRISONMENT AND DEATH ARE GIVEN BY THESE THREE 
EVANGELISTS 


92. Matthew then proceeds with his narrative in the following terms: “For Herod laid hold on John, and 
bound him, and put him in prison for Herodias’ sake, his brother’s wife;” and so on, down to the words, 
“And his disciples came and took up the body, and buried it, and went and told Jesus.” Mark gives this 
narrative in similar terms. Luke, on the other hand, does not relate it in the same succession, but 
introduces it in connection with his statement of the baptism wherewith the Lord was baptized. Hence we 
are to understand him to have acted by anticipation here, and to have taken the opportunity of recording 
at this point an event which took place actually a considerable period later. For he has first reported those 
words which John spake with regard to the Lord—namely, that “His fan is in His hand, and that He will 
thoroughly purge His floor, and will gather the wheat into His garner; but the chaff He will burn up with 
fire unquenchable;” and immediately thereafter he has appended his statement of an incident which the 
evangelist John demonstrates not to have taken place in direct historical sequence. For this latter writer 
mentions that, after Jesus had been baptized, He went into Galilee at the period when He turned the 
water into wine; and that, after a sojourn of a few days in Capharnaum, He left that district and returned 


to the land of Judaea, and there baptized a multitude about the Jordan, previous to the time when John 
was imprisoned. Now what reader, unless he were all the better versed in these writings, would not take it 
to be implied here that it was after the utterance of the words with regard to the fan and the purged floor 
that Herod became incensed against John, and cast him into prison? Yet, that the incident referred to here 
did not, as matter of fact, occur in the order in which it is here recorded, we have already shown 
elsewhere; and, indeed, Luke himself puts the proof into our hands. For if [he had meant that] John’s 
incarceration took place immediately after the utterance of those words, then what are we to make of the 
fact that in Luke’s own narrative the baptism of Jesus is introduced subsequently to his notice of the 
imprisonment of John? Consequently it is manifest that, recalling the circumstance in connection with the 
present occasion, he has brought it in here by anticipation, and has thus inserted it in his history at a 
point antecedent to a number of incidents, of which it was his purpose to leave us some record, and 
which, in point of time, were antecedent to this mishap that befell John. But it is as little the case that the 
other two evangelists, Matthew and Mark, have placed the fact of John’s imprisonment in that position in 
their narratives which, as is apparent also from their own writings, belonged to it in the actual order of 
events. For they, too, have told us how it was on John’s being cast into prison that the Lord went into 
Galilee; and then, after [relating] a number of things which He did in Galilee, they come to Herod’s 
admonition or doubt as to the rising again from the dead of that John whom he beheaded; and in 
connection with this latter occasion, they give us the story of all that occurred in the matter of John’s 
incarceration and death. 


CHAPTER XLV 


OF THE ORDER AND THE METHOD IN WHICH ALL THE FOUR EVANGELISTS COME TO THE NARRATION OF THE 
MIRACLE OF THE FIVE LOAVES 


93. After stating how the report of John’s death was brought to Christ, Matthew continues his account, 
and introduces it in the following connection: “When Jesus heard of it, He departed thence by ship into a 
desert place apart: and when the people had heard thereof, they followed Him on foot out of the cities. 
And He went forth, and saw a great multitude, and was moved with compassion toward them, and He 
healed their sick.” He mentions, therefore, that this took place immediately after John had suffered. 
Consequently it was after this that those things took place which have been previously recorded—namely, 
the circumstances which alarmed Herod, and induced him to say, “John have I beheaded.” For it must 
surely be understood that these incidents occurred subsequently which report carried to the ears of 
Herod, so that he became anxious, and was in perplexity as to who that person possibly could be of whom 
he heard things so remarkable, when he had himself put John to death. Mark, again, after relating how 
John suffered, mentions that the disciples who had been sent forth returned to Jesus, and told Him all that 
they had done and taught; and that the Lord (a fact which he alone records) directed them to rest for a 
little while in a desert place, and that He went on board a vessel with them, and departed; and that the 
crowds of people, when they perceived that movement, went before them to that place; and that the Lord 
had compassion on them, and taught them many things; and that, when the hour was now advancing, it 
came to pass that all who were present were made to eat of the five loaves and the two fishes. This 
miracle has been recorded by all the four evangelists. For in like manner, Luke, who has given an account 
of the death of John at a much earlier stage in his narrative, in connection with the occasion of which we 
have spoken, in the present context tells us first of Herod’s perplexity as to who the Lord could be, and 
immediately thereafter appends statements to the same effect with those in Mark,—namely, that the 
apostles returned to Him, and reported to Him all that they had done; and that then He took them with 
Him and departed into a desert place, and that the multitudes followed Him thither, and that He spake to 
them concerning the kingdom of God, and restored those who stood in need of healing. Then, too, he 
mentions that, when the day was declining, the miracle of the five loaves was wrought. 


94. But John, again, who differs greatly from those three in this respect, that he deals more with the 
discourses which the Lord delivered than with the works which He so marvellously wrought, after 
recording how He left Judaea and departed the second time into Galilee, which departure is understood to 
have taken place at the time to which the other evangelists also refer when they tell us that on John’s 
imprisonment He went into Galilee,—after recording this, I say, John inserts in the immediate context of 
his narrative the considerable discourse which He spake as He was passing through Samaria, on the 
occasion of His meeting with the Samaritan woman whom He found at the well; and then he states that 
two days after this He departed thence and went into Galilee, and that thereupon He came to Cana of 
Galilee, where He had turned the water into wine, and that there He healed the son of a certain 
nobleman. But as to other things which the rest have told us He did and said in Galilee, John is silent. At 
the same time, however, he mentions something which the others have left unnoticed,—namely, the fact 
that He went up to Jerusalem on the day of the feast, and there wrought the miracle on the man who had 
the infirmity of thirty-eight years standing, and who found no one by whose help he might be carried down 
to the pool in which people afflicted with various diseases were healed. In connection with this, John also 
relates how He spake many things on that occasion. He tells us, further, that after these events He 
departed across the sea of Galilee, which is also the sea of Tiberias, and that a great multitude followed 
Him; that thereupon He went away to a mountain, and there sat with His disciples,—the passover, a feast 
of the Jews, being then nigh; that then, on lifting up His eyes and seeing a very great company, He fed 
them with the five loaves and the two fishes; which notice is given us also by the other evangelists. And 


this makes it certain that he has passed by those incidents which form the course along which these 
others have come to introduce the notice of this miracle into their narratives. Nevertheless, while 
different methods of narration, as it appears, are prosecuted, and while the first three evangelists have 
thus left unnoticed certain matters which the fourth has recorded, we see how those three, on the one 
hand, who have been keeping nearly the same course, have found a direct meeting-point with each other 
at this miracle of the five loaves; and how this fourth writer, on the other hand, who is conversant above 
all with the profound teachings of the Lord’s discourses, in relating some other matters on which the rest 
are silent, has sped round in a certain method upon their track, and, while about to soar off from their 
pathway after a brief space again into the region of loftier subjects, has found a meeting-point with them 
in the view of presenting this narrative of the miracle of the five loaves, which is common to them all. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


OF THE QUESTION AS TO HOW THE FOUR EVANGELISTS HARMONIZE WITH EACH OTHER ON THIS SAME 
SUBJECT OF THE MIRACLE OF THE FIVE LOAVES 


95. Matthew then proceeds and carries on his narrative in due consecution to the said incident connected 
with the five loaves in the following manner: “And when it was evening, His disciples came to Him, saying, 
This is a desert place, and the time is now past; send the multitude away, that they may go into the 
villages, and buy themselves victuals. But Jesus said unto them, They need not depart; give ye them to 
eat;” and so forth, down to where we read, “And the number of those who ate was five thousand men, 
besides women and children.” This miracle, therefore, which all the four evangelists record, and in which 
they are supposed to betray certain discrepancies with each other, must be examined and subjected to 
discussion, in order that we may also learn from this instance some rules which will be applicable to all 
other similar cases in the form of principles regulating modes of statement in which, however diverse they 
may be, the same sense is nevertheless retained, and the same veracity in the expression of matters of 
fact is preserved. And, indeed, this investigation ought to begin not with Matthew, although that would be 
in accordance with the order in which the evangelists stand, but rather with John, by whom the narrative 
in question is told with such particularity as to record even the names of the disciples with whom the Lord 
conversed on this subject. For he gives the history in the following terms: “When Jesus than lifted up His 
eyes, and saw a very great company come unto Him, He saith unto Philip, Whence shall we buy bread, 
that these may eat? And this He said to prove him; for He Himself knew what He would do. Philip 
answered Him, Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not sufficient for them, that every one of them may 
take a little. One of His disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, saith unto Him, There is a lad here, 
which hath five barley loaves, and two fishes; but what are they among so many? Jesus said therefore, 
Make the men sit down. Now there was much grass in the place. So the men sat down, in number about 
five thousand. Jesus then took the loaves; and when He had given thanks, He distributed to the disciples, 
and the disciples to them that were set down; and likewise of the fishes as much as they would. And when 
they were filled, He said unto His disciples, Gather up the fragments that remain, that they be not lost. 
Therefore they gathered them together, and filled twelve baskets with the fragments of the five barley 
loaves, which remained over and above unto them that had eaten.” 


96. The inquiry which we have here to handle does not concern itself with a statement given by this 
evangelist, in which he specifies the kind of loaves; for he has not omitted to mention, what has been 
omitted by the others, that they were barley loaves. Neither does the question deal with what he has left 
unnoticed,—namely, the fact that, in addition to the five thousand men, there were also women and 
children, as Matthew tells us. And it ought now by all means to be a settled matter, and one kept regularly 
in view in all such investigations, that no one should find any difficulty in the mere circumstance that 
something which is unrecorded by one writer is related by another. But the question here is as to how the 
several matters narrated by these writers may be [shown to be] all true, so that the one of them, in giving 
his own peculiar version, does not put out of court the account offered by the other. For if the Lord, 
according to the narrative of John, on seeing the multitudes before Him, asked Philip, with the view of 
proving him, whence bread might be got to be given to them, a difficulty may be raised as to the truth of 
the statement which is made by the others,—namely, that the disciples first said to the Lord that He 
should send the multitudes away, in order that they might go and purchase food for themselves in the 
neighbouring localities, and that He made this reply to them, according to Matthew: “They need not 
depart; give ye them to eat.” With this last Mark and Luke also agree, only that they leave out the words, 
“They need not depart.” We are to suppose, therefore, that after these words the Lord looked at the 
multitude, and spoke to Philip in the terms which John records, but which those others have omitted. Then 
the reply which, according to John, was made by Philip, is mentioned by Mark as having been given by the 
disciples,—the intention being, that we should understand Philip to have returned this answer as the 
mouthpiece of the rest; although they may also have put the plural number in place of the singular, 
according to very frequent usage. The words here actually ascribed to Philip—namely, “Two hundred 
pennyworth of bread is not sufficient for them, that every one of them may take a little’—have their 
counterpart in this version by Mark, “Shall we go and buy two hundred pennyworth of bread, and give 
them to eat?” The expression, again, which the same Mark relates to have been used by the Lord, namely, 
“How many loaves have ye?” has been passed by without notice by the rest. On the other hand, the 
statement occurring in John, to the effect that Andrew made the suggestion about the five loaves and the 
two fishes, appears in the others, who use here the plural number instead of the singular, as a notice 


referring the suggestion to the disciples generally. And, indeed, Luke has coupled Philip’s reply together 
with Andrew’s answer in one sentence. For when he says, “We have no more but five loaves and two 
fishes,” he reports Andrew’s response; but when he adds, “except we should go and buy meat for all this 
people,” he seems to carry us back to Philip’s reply, only that he has left unnoticed the “two hundred 
pennyworth.” At the same time, that [sentence about the going and buying meat] may also be understood 
to be implied in Andrew’s own words. For after saying, “There is a lad here which hath five barley loaves 
and two fishes,” he likewise subjoined, “But what are they among so many?” And this last clause really 
means the same as the expression in question, namely, “except we should go and buy meat for all this 
people.” 


97. From all this variety of statement which is found in connection with a genuine harmony in regard to 
the matters of fact and the ideas conveyed, it becomes sufficiently clear that we have the wholesome 
lesson inculcated upon us, that what we have to look to in studying a person’s words is nothing else than 
the intention of the speakers; in setting forth which intention all truthful narrators ought to take the 
utmost pains when they record anything, whether it may relate to man, or to angels, or to God. For the 
subjects’ mind and intention admit of being expressed in words which should leave no appearance of any 
discrepancies as regards the matter of fact. 


98. In this connection, it is true, we ought not to omit to direct the reader’s attention to certain other 
matters which may turn out to be of a kindred nature with those already considered. One of these is found 
in the circumstance that Luke has stated that they were ordered to sit down by fifties, whereas Mark’s 
version is that it was by hundreds and by fifties. This difference, however, creates no real difficulty. The 
truth is, that the one has reported simply a part, and the other has given the whole. For the evangelist 
who has introduced the notice of the hundreds as well as the fifties has just mentioned something which 
the other has left unmentioned. But there is no contradiction between them on that account. If, indeed, 
the one had noticed only the fifties, and the other only the hundreds, they might certainly have seemed to 
be in some antagonism with each other, and it might not have been easy to make it plain that both 
instructions were actually uttered, although only the one has been specified by the former writer, and the 
other by the latter. And yet, even in such a case, who will not acknowledge that when the matter was 
subjected to more careful consideration, the solution should have been discovered? This I have instanced 
now for this reason, that matters of that kind do often present themselves, which, while they really 
contain no discrepancies, appear to do so to persons who pay insufficient attention to them, and 
pronounce upon them inconsiderately. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


OF HIS WALKING UPON THE WATER, AND OF THE QUESTIONS REGARDING THE HARMONY OF THE EVANGELISTS 
WHO HAVE NARRATED THAT SCENE, AND REGARDING THE MANNER IN WHICH THEY PASS OFF FROM THE 
SECTION RECORDING THE OCCASION ON WHICH HE FED THE MULTITUDES WITH THE FIVE LOAVES 


99. Matthew goes on with his account in the following terms: “And when He had sent the multitudes away, 
He went up into a mountain apart to pray: and when the evening was come, He was there alone. But the 
ship was now in the midst of the sea, tossed with waves: for the wind was contrary. And in the fourth 
watch of the night He came unto them, walking on the sea. And when the disciples saw Him walking on 
the sea, they were troubled, saying, It is a spirit;” and so on, down to the words, “They came and 
worshipped Him, saying, Of a truth Thou art the Son of God.” In like manner, Mark, after narrating the 
miracle of the five loaves, gives his account of this same incident in the following terms: “And when it was 
late, the ship was in the midst of the sea, and He alone on the land. And He saw them toiling in rowing: 
for the wind was contrary to them,” and so on. This is similar to Matthew’s version, except that nothing is 
said as to Peter’s walking upon the waters. But here we must see to it, that no difficulty be found in what 
Mark has stated regarding the Lord, namely, that, when He walked upon the waters, He would also have 
passed by them. For in what way could they have understood this, were it not that He was really 
proceeding in a different direction from them, as if minded to pass those persons by like strangers, who 
were so far from recognizing Him that they took Him to be a spirit? Who, however, is so obtuse as not to 
perceive that this bears a mystical significance? At the same time, too, He came to the help of the men in 
their perturbation and outcry, and said to them, “Be of good cheer, it is I; be not afraid.” What is the 
explanation, therefore, of His wish to pass by those persons whom nevertheless He thus encouraged when 
they were in terror, but that that intention to pass them by was made to serve the purpose of drawing 
forth those cries to which it was meet to bear succour? 


100. Furthermore, John still tarries for a little space with these others. For, after his recital of the miracle 
of the five loaves, he also gives us some account of the vessel that laboured, and of the Lord’s act in 
walking upon the sea. This notice he connects with his preceding narrative in the following manner: 
“When Jesus therefore perceived that they would come and take Him by force and make Him a king, He 
departed again into a mountain Himself alone. And when it became late, His disciples went down unto the 
sea; and when they had entered into a ship, they came over the sea to Capharnaum: and it was now dark, 
and Jesus was not come to them. And the sea arose by reason of a great wind that blew,” and so on. In this 
there cannot appear to be anything contrary to the records preserved in the other Gospels, unless it be 
the circumstance that Matthew tells us how, when the multitudes were sent away, He went up into a 


mountain, in order that there He might pray alone; while John states that He was on a mountain with 
those same multitudes whom He fed with the five loaves. But seeing that John also informs us how He 
departed into a mountain after the said miracle, to preclude His being taken possession of by the 
multitudes, who wished to make Him a king, it is surely evident that they had come down from the 
mountain to more level ground when those loaves were provided for the crowds. And consequently there 
is no contradiction between the statements made by Matthew and John as to His going up again to the 
mountain. The only difference is, that Matthew uses the phrase “He went up,” while John’s term is “He 
departed.” And there would be an antagonism between these two, only if in departing He had not gone up. 
Nor, again, is any want of harmony betrayed by the fact that Matthew’s words are, “He went up into a 
mountain apart to pray;” whereas John puts it thus: “When He perceived that they would come to make 
Him a king, He departed again into a mountain Himself alone.” Surely the matter of the departure is in no 
way a thing antagonistic to the matter of prayer. For, indeed, the Lord, who in His own person 
transformed the body of our humiliation in order that He might make it like unto the body of His own 
glory, hereby taught us also the truth that the matter of departure should be to us in like manner grave 
matter for prayer. Neither, again, is there any defect of consistency proved by the circumstance that 
Matthew has told us first how He commanded His disciples to embark in the little ship, and to go before 
Him unto the other side of the lake until He sent the multitudes away, and then informs us that, after the 
multitudes were sent away, He Himself went up into a mountain alone to pray; while John mentions first 
that He departed unto a mountain alone, and then proceeds thus: “And when it became late, His disciples 
came down unto the sea; and when they had entered into a ship,” etc. For who will not perceive that, in 
recapitulating the facts, John has spoken of something as actually done at a later point by the disciples, 
which Jesus had already charged them to do before His own departure unto the mountain; just as it is a 
familiar procedure in discourse, to revert in some fashion or other to any matter which otherwise would 
have been passed over? But inasmuch as it may not be specifically noted that a reversion, especially when 
done briefly and instantaneously, is made to something omitted, the auditors are sometimes led to 
suppose that the occurrence which is mentioned at the later stage also took place literally at the later 
period. In this way the evangelist’s statement really is, that to those persons whom he had described as 
embarking in the ship and coming across the sea to Capharnaum, the Lord came, walking toward them 
upon the waters, as they were toiling in the deep; which approach of the Lord of course took place at the 
earlier point, during the said voyage in which they were making their way to Capharnaum. 


101. On the other hand, Luke, after the record of the miracle of the five loaves, passes to another subject, 
and diverges from this order of narration. For he makes no mention of that little ship, and of the Lord’s 
pathway over the waters. But after the statement conveyed in these words, “And they did all eat, and were 
filled, and there was taken up of fragments that remained to them twelve baskets,” he has subjoined the 
following notice: “And it came to pass, as He was alone praying, His disciples were with Him; and He 
asked them, saying, Who say the people that I am?” Thus he relates in this succession something new, 
which is not given by those three who have left us the account of the manner in which the Lord walked 
upon the waters, and came to the disciples when they were on the voyage. It ought not, however, on this 
account, to be supposed that it was on that same mountain to which Matthew has told us He went up in 
order to pray alone, that He said to His disciples, “Who say the people that I am?” For Luke, too, seems to 
harmonize with Matthew in this, because his words are, “as He was alone praying;” while Matthew’s 
were, “He went up unto a mountain alone to pray.” But it must by all means be held to have been on a 
different occasion that He put this question, since [it is said here, both that] He prayed alone, and [that] 
the disciples were with Him. Thus Luke, indeed, has mentioned only the fact of His being alone, but has 
said nothing of His being without His disciples, as is the case with Matthew and John, since [according to 
these latter] they left Him in order to go before Him to the other side of the sea. For with unmistakeable 
plainness Luke has added the statement that “His disciples also were with Him.” Consequently, in saying 
that He was alone, he meant his statement to refer to the multitudes, who did not abide with Him. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


OF THE ABSENCE OF ANY DISCREPANCY BETWEEN MATTHEW AND MARK ON THE ONE HAND, AND JOHN ON THE 
OTHER, IN THE ACCOUNTS WHICH THE THREE GIVE TOGETHER OF WHAT TOOK PLACE AFTER THE OTHER SIDE 
OF THE LAKE WAS REACHED 


102. Matthew proceeds as follows: “And when they were gone over, they came into the land of Genesar. 
And when the men of that place had knowledge of Him, they sent out unto all that country round about, 
and brought unto Him all that were diseased, and besought Him that they might only touch the hem of His 
garment: and as many as touched were made perfectly whole. Then came to Him scribes and Pharisees 
from Jerusalem, saying, Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition of the elders? for they wash not 
their hands when they eat bread,” and so on, down to the words, “But to eat with unwashen hands defileth 
not a man.” This is also related by Mark, in a way which precludes the raising of any question about 
discrepancies. For anything expressed here by the one in a form differing from that used by the other, 
involves at least no departure from identity in sense. John, on the other hand, fixing his attention, as his 
wont is, upon the Lord’s discourses, passes on from the notice of the ship, which the Lord reached by 
walking upon the waters, to what took place after they disembarked upon the land, and mentions that He 
took occasion from the eating of the bread to deliver many lessons, dealing pre-eminently with divine 
things. After this address, too, his narrative is again borne on to one subject after another, in a sublime 


strain. At the same time, this transition which he thus makes to different themes does not involve any real 
want of harmony, although he exhibits certain divergencies from these others, with the order of events 
presented by the rest of the evangelists. For what is there to hinder us from supposing at once that those 
persons, whose story is given by Matthew and Mark, were healed by the Lord, and that He delivered this 
discourse which John recounts to the people who followed Him across the sea? Such a supposition is made 
all the more reasonable by the fact that Capharnaum, to which place they are said, according to John, to 
have crossed, is near the lake of Genesar; and that, again, is the district into which they came, according 
to Matthew, on landing. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


OF THE WOMAN OF CANAAN WHO SAID, “YET THE DOGS EAT OF THE CRUMBS WHICH FALL FROM THEIR 
MASTERS’ TABLES,” AND OF THE HARMONY BETWEEN THE ACCOUNT GIVEN BY MATTHEW AND THAT BY LUKE 


103. Matthew, accordingly, proceeds with his narrative, after the notice of that discourse which the Lord 
delivered in the presence of the Pharisees on the subject of the unwashed hands. Preserving also the 
order of the succeeding events, as far as it is indicated by the transitions from the one to the other, he 
introduces this account into the context in the following manner: “And Jesus went thence, and departed 
into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. And, behold, a woman of Canaan came out of the same coasts, and cried 
unto Him, saying, Have mercy on me, O Lord, Thou son of David; my daughter is grievously vexed with a 
devil. But He answered her not a word,” and so on, down to the words, “O woman, great is thy faith: be it 
unto thee even as thou wilt. And her daughter was made whole from that very hour.” This story of the 
woman of Canaan is recorded also by Mark, who keeps the same order of events, and gives no occasion to 
raise any question as to a want of harmony, unless it be found in the circumstance that he tells us how the 
Lord was in the house at the time when the said woman came to Him with the petition on behalf of her 
daughter. Now we might readily suppose that Matthew has simply omitted mention of the house, while 
nevertheless relating the same occurrence. But inasmuch as he states that the disciples made the 
suggestion to Him in these terms, “Send her away, for she crieth after us,” he seems to imply distinctly 
that the woman gave utterance to these cries of entreaty behind the Lord as He walked on. In what sense, 
then, could it have been “in the house,” unless we are to take Mark to have intimated the fact, that she 
had gone into the place where Jesus then was, when he mentioned at the beginning of the narrative that 
He was in the house? But when Matthew says that “He answered her not a word,” he has given us also to 
understand what neither of the two evangelists has related explicitly—namely, the fact that during that 
silence which He maintained Jesus went out of the house. And in this manner all the other particulars are 
brought into a connection which from this point onwards presents no kind of appearance of discrepancy. 
For as to what Mark records with respect to the answer which the Lord gave her, to the effect that it was 
not meet to take the children’s bread and cast it unto the dogs, that reply was returned only after the 
interposition of certain sayings which Matthew has not left unrecorded. That is to say, [we are to suppose 
that] there came in first the request which the disciples addressed to Him in regard to the woman’s case, 
and the answer He gave them, to the effect that He was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel; that next there was her own approach, or, in other words, her coming after Him, and worshipping 
Him, saying, “Lord, help me;” and that then, after all these incidents, those words were spoken which 
have been recorded by both the evangelists. 


CHAPTER L 


OF THE OCCASION ON WHICH HE FED THE MULTITUDES WITH THE SEVEN LOAVES, AND OF THE QUESTION AS 
TO THE HARMONY BETWEEN MATTHEW AND MARK IN THEIR ACCOUNTS OF THAT MIRACLE 


104. Matthew proceeds with his narrative in the following terms: “And when Jesus had departed from 
thence, He came nigh unto the sea of Galilee; and went up into a mountain, and sat down there. And great 
multitudes came unto Him, having with them those that were lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many 
others, and cast them down at Jesus’ feet, and He healed them; insomuch that the multitudes wondered, 
when they saw the dumb to speak, the maimed to be whole, the lame to walk, and the blind to see: and 
they glorified the God of Israel. Then Jesus called His disciples unto Him, and said, I have compassion on 
the multitude, because they continue with me now three days, and have nothing to eat,” and so on, down 
to the words, “And they that did eat were four thousand men, besides women and children.” This other 
miracle of the seven loaves and the few little fishes is recorded also by Mark, and that too in almost the 
same order; the exception being that he inserts before it a narrative given by no other—namely, that 
relating to the deaf man whose ears the Lord opened, when He spat and said, “Effeta,” that is, Be opened. 


105. In the case of this miracle of the seven loaves, it is certainly not a superfluous task to call attention to 
the fact that these two evangelists, Matthew and Mark, have thus introduced it into their narrative. For if 
one of them had recorded this miracle, who at the same time had taken no notice of the instance of the 
five loaves, he would have been judged to stand opposed to the rest. For in such circumstances, who 
would not have supposed that there was only the one miracle wrought in actual fact, and that an 
incomplete and unveracious version of it had been given by the writer referred to, or by the others, or by 
all of them together; so [that we must have imagined] either that the one evangelist, by a mistake on his 
own part, had been led to mention seven loaves instead of five; or that the other two, whether as having 


both presented an incorrect statement, or as having been misled through a slip of memory, had put the 
number five for the number seven. In like manner, it might have been supposed that there was a 
contradiction between the twelve baskets and the seven baskets, and again, between the five thousand 
and the four thousand, expressing the numbers of those who were fed. But now, since those evangelists 
who have given us the account of the miracle of the seven loaves have also not failed to mention the other 
miracle of the five loaves, no difficulty can be felt by any one, and all can see that both works were really 
wrought. This, accordingly, we have instanced, in order that, if in any other passage we come upon some 
similar deed of the Lord’s, which, as told by one evangelist, seems so utterly contrary to the version of it 
given by another that no method of solving the difficulty can possibly be found, we may understand the 
explanation to be simply this, that both incidents really took place, and that they were recorded 
separately by the two several writers. This is precisely what we have already recommended to attention in 
the matter of the seating of the multitudes by hundreds and by fifties. For were it not for the circumstance 
that both these numbers are found noted by the one historian, we might have supposed that the different 
writers had made contradictory statements. 


CHAPTER LI 


OF MATTHEW’S DECLARATION THAT, ON LEAVING THESE PARTS, HE CAME INTO THE COASTS OF MAGEDAN; AND 
OF THE QUESTION AS TO HIS AGREEMENT WITH MARK IN THAT INTIMATION, AS WELL AS IN THE NOTICE OF 
THE SAYING ABOUT JONAH, WHICH WAS RETURNED AGAIN AS AN ANSWER TO THOSE WHO SOUGHT A SIGN 


106. Matthew continues as follows: “And He sent away the multitude, and took ship, and came into the 
coasts of Magedan;” and so on, down to the words, “A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign; and there shall no sign be given unto it but the sign of the prophet Jonas.” This has already been 
recorded in another connection by the same Matthew. Hence again and again we must hold by the 
position that the Lord spake the same words on repeated occasions; so that when any completely 
irreconcilable difference appears between statements of His utterances, we are to understand the words 
to have been spoken twice over. In this case, indeed, Mark also keeps the same order; and after his 
account of the miracle of the seven loaves, subjoins the same intimation as is given us in Matthew, only 
with this difference, that Matthew’s expression for the locality is not Dalmanutha, as is read in certain 
codices, but Magedan. There is no reason, however, for questioning the fact that it is the same place that 
is intended under both names. For most codices, even of Mark’s Gospel, give no other reading than that of 
Magedan. Neither should any difficulty be felt in the fact that Mark does not say, as Matthew does, that in 
the answer which the Lord returned to those who sought after a sign, He referred to Jonah, but mentions 
simply that He replied in these terms: “There shall no sign be given unto it.” For we are given to 
understand what kind of sign they asked—namely, one from heaven. And he has simply omitted to specify 
the words which Matthew has introduced regarding Jonas. 


CHAPTER LII 


OF MATTHEW’S AGREEMENT WITH MARK IN THE STATEMENT ABOUT THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES, AS 
REGARDS BOTH THE SUBJECT ITSELF AND THE ORDER OF NARRATIVE 


107. Matthew proceeds: “And He left them, and departed. And when His disciples were come to the other 
side, they forgot to take bread. Then Jesus said unto them, Take heed, and beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of the Sadducees;” and so forth, down to where we read, “Then understood they that He 
bade them not beware of the leaven of bread, but of the doctrine of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees.” 
These words are recorded also by Mark, and that likewise in the same order. 


CHAPTER LIII 


OF THE OCCASION ON WHICH HE ASKED THE DISCIPLES WHOM MEN SAID THAT HE WAS; AND OF THE 
QUESTION WHETHER, WITH REGARD EITHER TO THE SUBJECT-MATTER OR THE ORDER, THERE ARE ANY 
DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN MATTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE 


108. Matthew continues thus: “And Jesus came into the coasts of Caesarea Philippi; and He asked His 
disciples, saying, Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, am? And they said, Some say that Thou art 
John the Baptist; some, Elias; and others, Jeremias, or one of the prophets;” and so on, down to the words, 
“And whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” Mark relates this nearly in the same 
order. But he has brought in before it a narrative which is given by him alone,—namely, that regarding the 
giving of sight to that blind man who said to the Lord, “I see men as trees walking.” Luke, again, also 
records this incident, inserting it after his account of the miracle of the five loaves; and, as we have 
already shown above, the order of recollection which is followed in his case is not antagonistic to the 
order adopted by these others. Some difficulty, however, may be imagined in the circumstance that Luke’s 
representation bears that the Lord put this question, as to whom men held Him to be, to His disciples at a 
time when He was alone praying, and when His disciples were also with Him; whereas Mark, on the other 
hand, tells us that the question was put by Him to the disciples when they were on the way. But this will 
be a difficulty only to the man who has never prayed on the way. 


109. I recollect having already stated that no one should suppose that Peter received that name for the 
first time on the occasion when He said to Him, “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
Church.” For the time at which he did obtain this name was that referred to by John, when he mentions 
that he was addressed in these terms: “Thou shalt be called Cephas, which is, by interpretation, Peter.” 
Hence, too, we are as little to think that Peter got this designation on the occasion to which Mark alludes, 
when he recounts the twelve apostles individually by name, and tells us how James and John were called 
the sons of thunder, merely on the ground that in that passage he has recorded the fact that He surnamed 
him Peter. For that circumstance is noticed there simply because it was suggested to the writer’s 
recollection at that particular point, and not because it took place in actual fact at that specific time. 


CHAPTER LIV 


OF THE OCCASION ON WHICH HE ANNOUNCED HIS COMING PASSION TO THE DISCIPLES, AND OF THE 
MEASURE OF CONCORD BETWEEN MATTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE IN THE ACCOUNTS WHICH THEY GIVE OF THE 
SAME 


110. Matthew proceeds in the following strain: “Then charged He His disciples that they should tell no 
man that He was Jesus the Christ. From that time forth began Jesus to show unto His disciples how that 
He must go into Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders, and chief priests, and scribes;” and so 
on, down to where we read, “Thou savourest not the things that be of God, but those that be of men.” 
Mark and Luke add these passages in the same order. Only Luke says nothing about the opposition which 
Peter expressed to the passion of Christ. 


CHAPTER LV 


OF THE HARMONY BETWEEN THE THREE EVANGELISTS IN THE NOTICES WHICH THEY SUBJOIN OF THE 
MANNER IN WHICH THE LORD CHARGED THE MAN TO FOLLOW HIM WHO WISHED TO COME AFTER HIM 


111. Matthew continues thus: “Then said Jesus unto His disciples, If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me;” and so on, down to the words, “And then He shall 
reward every man according to his work.” This is appended also by Mark, who keeps the same order. But 
he does not say of the Son of man, who was to come with His angels, that He is to reward every man 
according to his work. Nevertheless, he mentions at the same time that the Lord spoke to this effect: 
“Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and my words in this adulterous and sinful generation, of him also 
shall the Son of man be ashamed when He comes in the glory of His Father with the holy angels.” And this 
may be taken to bear the same sense as is expressed by Matthew, when he says, that “He shall reward 
every man according to his work.” Luke also adds the same statements in the same order, slightly varying 
the terms indeed in which they are conveyed, but still showing a complete parallel with the others in 
regard to the truthful reproduction of the self-same ideas. 


CHAPTER LVI 


OF THE MANIFESTATION WHICH THE LORD MADE OF HIMSELF, IN COMPANY WITH MOSES AND ELIAS, TO HIS 
DISCIPLES ON THE MOUNTAIN; AND OF THE QUESTION CONCERNING THE HARMONY BETWEEN THE FIRST 
THREE EVANGELISTS WITH REGARD TO THE ORDER AND THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THAT EVENT; AND IN 
ESPECIAL, THE NUMBER OF THE DAYS, IN SO FAR AS MATTHEW AND MARK STATE THAT IT TOOK PLACE AFTER 
SIX DAYS, WHILE LUKE SAYS THAT IT WAS AFTER EIGHT DAYS 


112. Matthew proceeds thus: “Verily I say unto you, There be some standing here which shall not taste of 
death till they see the Son of man coming in His kingdom. And after six days, Jesus taketh Peter, James, 
and John his brother, and brought them up into an high mountain;” and so on, down to where we read, 
“Tell the vision to no man until the Son of man be risen again from the dead.” This vision of the Lord upon 
the mount in the presence of the three disciples, Peter, James, and John, on which occasion also the 
testimony of the Father’s voice was borne Him from heaven, is related by the three evangelists in the 
same order, and in a manner expressing the same sense completely. And as regards other matters, they 
may be seen by the readers to be in accordance with those modes of narration of which we have given 
examples in many passages already, and in which there are diversities in expression without any 
consequent diversity in meaning. 


113. But with respect to the circumstance that Mark, along with Matthew, tells us how the event took 
place after six days, while Luke states that it was after eight days, those who find a difficulty here do not 
deserve to be set aside with contempt, but should be enlightened by the offering of explanations. For 
when we announce a space of days in these terms, “after so many days,” sometimes we do not include in 
the number the day on which we speak, or the day on which the thing itself which we intimate beforehand 
or promise is declared to take place, but reckon only the intervening days, on the real and full and final 
expiry of which the incident in question is to occur. This is what Matthew and Mark have done. Leaving 
out of their calculation the day on which Jesus spoke these words, and the day on which He exhibited that 
memorable spectacle on the mount, they have regarded simply the intermediate days, and thus have used 
the expression, “after six days.” But Luke, reckoning in the extreme day at either end, that is to say, the 
first day and the last day, has made it “after eight days,” in accordance with that mode of speech in which 


the part is put for the whole. 


114. Moreover, the statement which Luke makes with regard to Moses and Elias in these terms, “And it 
came to pass, as they departed from Him, Peter said unto Jesus, Master, it is good for us to be here,” and 
so forth, ought not to be considered antagonistic to what Matthew and Mark have subjoined to the same 
effect, as if they made Peter offer this suggestion while Moses and Elias were still talking with the Lord. 
For they have not expressly said that it was at that time, but rather they have simply left unnoticed the 
fact which Luke has added,—namely, that it was as they went away that Peter made the suggestion to the 
Lord with respect to the making of three tabernacles. At the same time, Luke has appended the intimation 
that it was as they were entering the cloud that the voice came from heaven,—a circumstance which is not 
affirmed, but which is as little contradicted, by the others. 


CHAPTER LVII 


OF THE HARMONY BETWEEN MATTHEW AND MARK IN THE ACCOUNTS GIVEN OF THE OCCASION ON WHICH HE 
SPOKE TO THE DISCIPLES CONCERNING THE COMING OF ELIAS 


115. Matthew goes on thus: “And His disciples asked Him, saying, Why then say the scribes that Elias 
must first come? And Jesus answered and said unto them, Elias truly shall first come and restore all 
things. But I say unto you, that Elias is come already, and they knew him not, but have done unto him 
whatsoever they listed. Likewise shall also the Son of man suffer of them. Then the disciples understood 
that He spake unto them of John the Baptist.” This same passage is given also by Mark, who keeps also 
the same order; and although he exhibits some diversity of expression, he makes no departure from a 
truthful representation of the same sense. He has not, however, added the statement, that the disciples 
understood that the Lord had referred to John the Baptist in saying that Elias was come already. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


OF THE MAN WHO BROUGHT BEFORE HIM HIS SON, WHOM THE DISCIPLES WERE UNABLE TO HEAL; AND OF 
THE QUESTION CONCERNING THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THESE THREE EVANGELISTS ALSO IN THE MATTER 
OF THE ORDER OF NARRATION HERE 


116. Matthew goes on in the following terms: “And when He was come to the multitude, there came to 
Him a certain man, kneeling down before Him, and saying, Lord, have mercy on my son; for he is lunatic, 
and sore vexed;” and so on, down to the words, “Howbeit this kind is not cast out but by prayer and 
fasting.” Both Mark and Luke record this incident, and that, too, in the same order, without any suspicion 
of a want of harmony. 


CHAPTER LIX 


OF THE OCCASION ON WHICH THE DISCIPLES WERE EXCEEDING SORRY WHEN HE SPOKE TO THEM OF HIS 
PASSION, AS IT IS RELATED IN THE SAME ORDER BY THE THREE EVANGELISTS 


117. Matthew continues thus: “And while they abode in Galilee, Jesus said unto them, The Son of man 
shall be betrayed into the hands of men; and they shall kill Him, and the third day He shall rise again. And 
they were exceeding sorry.” Mark and Luke record this passage in the same order. 


CHAPTER LX 


OF HIS PAYING THE TRIBUTE MONEY OUT OF THE MOUTH OF THE FISH, AN INCIDENT WHICH MATTHEW ALONE 
MENTIONS 


118. Matthew continues in these terms: “And when they were come to Capharnaum, they that received 
tribute money came to Peter, and said to him, Doth not your master pay tribute? He saith, Yes;” and so on, 
down to where we read: “Thou shall find a piece of money: that take, and give unto them for me and 
thee.” He is the only one who relates this occurrence, after the interposition of which he follows again the 
order which is pursued also by Mark and Luke in company with him. 


CHAPTER LXI 


OF THE LITTLE CHILD WHOM HE SET BEFORE THEM FOR THEIR IMITATION, AND OF THE OFFENCES OF THE 
WORLD; OF THE MEMBERS OF THE BODY CAUSING OFFENCES; OF THE ANGELS OF THE LITTLE ONES, WHO 
BEHOLD THE FACE OF THE FATHER; OF THE ONE SHEEP OUT OF THE HUNDRED SHEEP; OF THE REPROVING OF 
A BROTHER IN PRIVATE; OF THE LOOSING AND THE BINDING OF SINS; OF THE AGREEMENT OF TWO, AND THE 
GATHERING TOGETHER OF THREE; OF THE FORGIVING OF SINS EVEN UNTO SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN; OF THE 
SERVANT WHO HAD HIS OWN LARGE DEBT REMITTED, AND YET REFUSED TO REMIT THE SMALL DEBT WHICH 
HIS FELLOW-SERVANT OWED TO HIM; AND OF THE QUESTION AS TO MATTHEW’S HARMONY WITH THE OTHER 
EVANGELISTS ON ALL THESE SUBJECTS 


119. The same Matthew then proceeds with his narrative in the following terms: “In that hour came the 
disciples unto Jesus, saying, Who, thinkest Thou, is the greater in the kingdom of heaven? And Jesus 


called a little child unto Him, and set him in the midst of them, and said, Verily I say unto you, Except ye 
be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven;” and so on, 
down to the words, “So likewise shall my heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive 
not every one his brother their trespasses.” Of this somewhat lengthened discourse which was spoken by 
the Lord, Mark, instead of giving the whole, has presented only certain portions, in dealing with which he 
follows meantime the same order. He has also introduced some matters which Matthew does not mention. 
Moreover, in this complete discourse, so far as we have taken it under consideration, the only interruption 
is that which is made by Peter, when he inquires how often a brother ought to be forgiven. The Lord, 
however, was speaking in a strain which makes it quite clear that even the question which Peter thus 
proposed, and the answer which was returned to him, belong really to the same address. Luke, again, 
records none of these things in the order here observed, with the exception of the incident with the little 
child whom He set before His disciples, for their imitation when they were thinking of their own 
greatness. For if he has also narrated some other matters of a tenor resembling those which are inserted 
in this discourse, these are sayings which he has recalled for notice in other connections, and on 
occasions different from the present: just as John introduces the Lord’s words on the subject of the 
forgiveness of sins,—namely, those to the effect that they should be remitted to him to whom the apostles 
remitted them, and that they should be retained to him to whom they retained them, as spoken by the 
Lord after His resurrection; while Matthew mentions that in the discourse now under notice the Lord 
made this declaration, which, however, the self-same evangelist at the same time affirms to have been 
given on a previous occasion to Peter. Therefore, to preclude the necessity of having always to inculcate 
the same rule, we ought to bear in mind the fact that Jesus uttered the same word repeatedly, and ina 
number of different places,—a principle which we have pressed so often upon your attention already; and 
this consideration should save us from feeling any perplexity, even although the order of the sayings may 
be thought to create some difficulty. 


CHAPTER LXII 


OF THE HARMONY SUBSISTING BETWEEN MATTHEW AND MARK IN THE ACCOUNTS WHICH THEY OFFER OF THE 
TIME WHEN HE WAS ASKED WHETHER IT WAS LAWFUL TO PUT AWAY ONE’S WIFE, AND ESPECIALLY IN REGARD 
TO THE SPECIFIC QUESTIONS AND REPLIES WHICH PASSED BETWEEN THE LORD AND THE JEWS, AND IN WHICH 
THE EVANGELISTS SEEM TO BE, TO SOME SMALL EXTENT, AT VARIANCE 


120. Matthew continues giving his narrative in the following manner: “And it came to pass, that when 
Jesus had finished these sayings, He departed from Galilee, and came into the coasts of Judaea beyond 
Jordan; and great multitudes followed Him; and He healed them there. The Pharisees also came unto Him, 
tempting Him, and saying, Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every cause?” And so on, down to 
the words, “He that is able to receive it, let him receive it.” Mark also records this, and observes the same 
order. At the same time, we must certainly see to it that no appearance of contradiction be supposed to 
arise from the circumstance that the same Mark tells us how the Pharisees were asked by the Lord as to 
what Moses commanded them, and that on His questioning them to that effect they returned the answer 
regarding the bill of divorcement which Moses suffered them to write; whereas, according to Matthew’s 
version, it was after the Lord had spoken those words in which He had shown them, out of the law, how 
God made male and female to be one flesh, and how, therefore, those [thus joined together of Him] ought 
not to be put asunder by man, that they gave the reply, “Why did Moses then command to give a writing of 
divorcement, and to put her away?” To this interrogation, also [as Matthew puts it], He says again in reply, 
“Moses, because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put away your wives: but from the 
beginning it was not so.” There is no difficulty, I repeat, in this; for it is not the case that Mark makes no 
kind of mention of the reply which was thus given by the Lord, but he brings it in after the answer which 
was returned by them to His question relating to the bill of divorcement. 


121. As far as the order or method of statement here adopted is concerned, we ought to understand that it 
in no way affects the truth of the subject itself, whether the question regarding the permission to write a 
bill of divorcement given by the said Moses, by whom also it is recorded that God made male and female 
to be one flesh, was addressed by these Pharisees to the Lord at the time when He was forbidding the 
separation of husband and wife, and confirming His declaration on that subject by the authority of the 
law; or whether the said question was conveyed in the reply which the same persons returned to the Lord, 
at the time when He asked them about what Moses had commanded them. For His intention was not to 
offer them any reason for the permission which Moses thus granted them until they had first mentioned 
the matter themselves; which intention on His part is what is indicated by the inquiry which Mark has 
introduced. On the other hand, their desire was to use the authority of Moses in commanding the giving of 
a bill of divorcement, for the purpose of stopping His mouth, so to speak, in the matter of forbidding, as 
they believed He undoubtedly would do, a man to put away his wife. For they had approached Him with 
the view of saying what would tempt Him. And this desire of theirs is what is indicated by Matthew, when, 
instead of stating how they were interrogated first themselves, he represents them as having of their own 
accord put the question about the precept of Moses, in order that they might thereby, as it were, convict 
the Lord of doing what was wrong in prohibiting the putting away of wives. Wherefore, since the mind of 
the speakers, in the service of which the words ought to stand, has been exhibited by both evangelists, it 
is no matter how the modes of narration adopted by the two may differ, provided neither of them fails to 
give a correct representation of the subject itself. 


122. Another view of the matter may also be taken, namely, that, in accordance with Mark’s statement, 
when these persons began by questioning the Lord on the subject of the putting away of a wife, He 
questioned them in turn as to what Moses commanded them; and that, on their replying that Moses 
suffered them to write a bill of divorcement and put the wife away, He made His answer to them 
regarding the said law which was given by Moses, reminding them how God instituted the union of male 
and female, and addressing them in the words which are inserted by Matthew, namely, “Have ye not read 
that He which made them at the beginning made them male and female?” and so on. On hearing these 
words, they repeated in the form of an inquiry what they had already given utterance to when replying to 
His first interrogation, namely the expression, “Why did Moses then command to give a writing of 
divorcement, and to put her away?” Then Jesus showed that the reason was the hardness of their heart; 
which explanation Mark brings in, with a view to brevity, at an earlier point, as if it had been given in 
reply to that former response of theirs, which Matthew has passed over. And this he does as judging that 
no injury could be done to the truth at whichever point the explanation might be introduced, seeing that 
the words, with a view to which it was returned, had been uttered twice in the same form; and seeing also 
that the Lord, in any case, had offered the said explanation in reply to such words. 


CHAPTER LXIII 


OF THE LITTLE CHILDREN ON WHOM HE LAID HIS HANDS; OF THE RICH MAN TO WHOM HE SAID, “SELL ALL 
THAT THOU HAST;” OF THE VINEYARD IN WHICH THE LABOURERS WERE HIRED AT DIFFERENT HOURS; AND OF 
THE QUESTION AS TO THE ABSENCE OF ANY DISCREPANCY BETWEEN MATTHEW AND THE OTHER TWO 
EVANGELISTS ON THESE SUBJECTS 


123. Matthew proceeds thus: “Then were there brought unto Him little children, that He should put His 
hands on them, and pray; and the disciples rebuked them;” and so on, down to where we read, “For many 
are called, but few are chosen.” Mark has followed the same order here as Matthew. But Matthew is the 
only one who introduces the section relating to the labourers who were hired for the vineyard. Luke, on 
the other hand, first mentions what He said to those who were asking each other who should be the 
greatest, and next subjoins at once the passage concerning the man whom they had seen casting out 
devils, although he did not follow Him; then he parts company with the other two at the point where he 
tells us how He stedfastly set His face to go to Jerusalem; and after the interposition of a number of 
subjects, he joins them again in giving the story of the rich man, to whom the word is addressed, “Sell all 
that thou hast,” which individual’s case is related here by the other two evangelists, but still in the 
succession which is followed by all the narratives alike. For in the passage referred to in Luke, that writer 
does not fail to bring in the story of the little children, just as the other two do immediately before the 
mention of the rich man. With regard, then, to the accounts which are given us of this rich person, who 
asks what good thing he should do in order to obtain eternal life, there may appear to be some 
discrepancy between them, because the words were, according to Matthew, “Why askest thou me about 
the good?” while according to the others they were, “Why callest thou me good?” The sentence, “Why 
askest thou me about the good?” may then be referred more particularly to what was expressed by the 
man when he put the question, “What good thing shall I do?” For there we have both the name “good” 
applied to Christ, and the question put. But the address “Good Master” does not of itself convey the 
question. Accordingly, the best method of disposing of it is to understand both these sentences to have 
been uttered, “Why callest thou me good?” and, “Why askest thou me about the good?” 


CHAPTER LXIV 


OF THE OCCASIONS ON WHICH HE FORETOLD HIS PASSION IN PRIVATE TO HIS DISCIPLES; AND OF THE TIME 
WHEN THE MOTHER OF ZEBEDER’S CHILDREN CAME WITH HER SONS, REQUESTING THAT ONE OF THEM 
SHOULD SIT ON HIS RIGHT HAND, AND THE OTHER ON HIS LEFT HAND; AND OF THE ABSENCE OF ANY 
DISCREPANCY BETWEEN MATTHEW AND THE OTHER TWO EVANGELISTS ON THESE SUBJECTS 


124. Matthew continues his narrative in the following terms: “And Jesus, going up to Jerusalem, took the 
twelve disciples apart, and said unto them, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son of man shall be 
betrayed unto the chief priests and unto the scribes, and they shall condemn Him to death, and shall 
deliver Him to the Gentiles to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify Him; and the third day He shall rise 
again. Then came to Him the mother of Zebedee’s children with her sons, worshipping Him, and desiring 
a certain thing of Him;” and so on, down to the words, “Even as the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.” Here again Mark keeps the same order as 
Matthew, only he represents the sons of Zebedee to have made the request themselves; while Matthew 
has stated that it was preferred on their behalf not by their own personal application, but by their mother, 
as she had laid what was their wish before the Lord. Hence Mark has briefly intimated what was said on 
that occasion as spoken by them, rather than by her [in their name]. And to conclude with the matter, it is 
to them rather than to her, according to Matthew no less than according to Mark, that the Lord returned 
His reply. Luke, on the other hand, after narrating in the same order our Lord’s predictions to the twelve 
disciples on the subject of His passion and resurrection, leaves unnoticed what the other two evangelists 
immediately go on to record; and after the interposition of these passages, he is joined by his fellow- 
writers again [at the point where they report the incident] at Jericho. Moreover, as to what Matthew and 
Mark have stated with respect to the princes of the Gentiles exercising dominion over those who are 


subject to them,—namely, that it should not be so with them [the disciples], but that he who was greatest 
among them should even be a servant to the others,—Luke also gives us something of the same tenor, 
although not in that connection; and the order itself indicates that the same sentiment was expressed by 
the Lord on a second occasion. 


CHAPTER LXV 


OF THE ABSENCE OF ANY ANTAGONISM BETWEEN MATTHEW AND MARK, OR BETWEEN MATTHEW AND LUKE, IN 
THE ACCOUNT OFFERED OF THE GIVING OF SIGHT TO THE BLIND MEN OF JERICHO 


125. Matthew continues thus: “And as they departed from Jericho, a great multitude followed Him. And, 
behold, two blind men sitting by the wayside heard that Jesus passed by, and cried out, saying, Have 
mercy on us, O Lord, thou Son of David;” and so on, down to the words, “And immediately their eyes 
received sight, and they followed Him.” Mark also records this incident, but mentions only one blind man. 
This difficulty is solved in the way in which a former difficulty was explained which met us in the case of 
the two persons who were tormented by the legion of devils in the territory of the Gerasenes. For, that in 
this instance also of the two blind men whom he [Matthew] alone has introduced here, one of them was of 
pre-eminent note and repute in that city, is a fact made clear enough by the single consideration, that 
Mark has recorded both his own name and his father’s; a circumstance which scarcely comes across us in 
all the many cases of healing which had been already performed by the Lord, unless that miracle be an 
exception, in the recital of which the evangelist has mentioned by name Jairus, the ruler of the synagogue, 
whose daughter Jesus restored to life. And in this latter instance this intention becomes the more 
apparent, from the fact that the said ruler of the synagogue was certainly a man of rank in the place. 
Consequently there can be little doubt that this Bartimaeus, the son of Timaeus, had fallen from some 
position of great prosperity, and was now regarded as an object of the most notorious and the most 
remarkable wretchedness, because, in addition to being blind, he had also to sit begging. And this is also 
the reason, then, why Mark has chosen to mention only the one whose restoration to sight acquired for 
the miracle a fame as widespread as was the notoriety which the man’s misfortune itself had gained. 


126. But Luke, although he mentions an incident altogether of the same tenor, is nevertheless to be 
understood as really narrating only a similar miracle which was wrought in the case of another blind man, 
and as putting on record its similarity to the said miracle in the method of performance. For he states that 
it was performed when He was coming nigh unto Jericho; while the others say that it took place when He 
was departing from Jericho. Now the name of the city, and the resemblance in the deed, favour the 
supposition that there was but one such occurrence. But still, the idea that the evangelists really 
contradict each other here, in so far as the one says, “As He was come nigh unto Jericho,” while the others 
put it thus, “As He came out of Jericho,” is one which no one surely will be prevailed on to accept, unless 
those who would have it more readily credited that the gospel is unveracious, than that He wrought two 
miracles of a similar nature and in similar circumstances. But every faithful son of the gospel will most 
readily perceive which of these two alternatives is the more credible, and which the rather to be accepted 
as true; and, indeed, every gainsayer too, when he is advised concerning the real state of the case, will 
answer himself either by the silence which he will have to observe, or at least by the tenor of his 
reflections should he decline to be silent. 


CHAPTER LXVI 


OF THE COLT OF THE ASS WHICH IS MENTIONED BY MATTHEW, AND OF THE CONSISTENCY OF HIS ACCOUNT 
WITH THAT OF THE OTHER EVANGELISTS, WHO SPEAK ONLY OF THE ASS 


127. Matthew goes on with his narrative in the following terms: “And when they drew nigh unto 
Jerusalem, and were come to Bethphage, unto the Mount of Olives, then sent Jesus two disciples, saying 
unto them, Go into the village over against you, and straightway ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt with 
her;” and so on, down to the words, “Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord: Hosanna in the 
highest.” Mark also records this occurrence, and inserts it in the same order. Luke, on the other hand, 
tarries a space by Jericho, recounting certain matters which these others have omitted,—namely, the story 
of Zacchaeus, the chief of the publicans, and some sayings which are couched in parabolic form. After 
instancing these things, however, this evangelist again joins company with the others in the narrative 
relating to the ass on which Jesus sat. And let not the circumstance stagger us, that Matthew speaks both 
of an ass and of the colt of an ass, while the others say nothing of the ass. For here again we must bear in 
mind the rule which we have already introduced in dealing with the statements about the seating of the 
people by fifties and by hundreds on the occasion on which the multitudes were fed with the five loaves. 
Now, after this principle has been brought into application, the reader should not feel any serious 
difficulty in the present case. Indeed, even had Matthew said nothing about the colt, just as his fellow- 
historians have taken no notice of the ass, the fact should not have created any such perplexity as to 
induce the idea of an insuperable contradiction between the two statements, when the one writer speaks 
only of the ass, and the others only of the colt of the ass. But how much less cause then for any 
disquietude ought there to be, when we see that the one writer has mentioned the ass to which the others 
have omitted to refer, in such a manner as at the same time not to leave unnoticed also the colt of which 
the rest have spoken! In fine, where it is possible to suppose both objects to have been included in the 


occurrence, there is no real antagonism, although the one writer may specify only the one thing, and 
another only the other. How much less need there be any contradiction, when the one writer 
particularizes the one object, and another instances both! 


128. Again, although John tells us nothing as to the way in which the Lord despatched His disciples to 
fetch these animals to Him, nevertheless he inserts a brief allusion to this colt, and cites also the word of 
the prophet which Matthew makes use of. In the case also of this testimony from the prophet, the terms in 
which it is reproduced by the evangelists, although they exhibit certain differences, do not fail to express 
a sense identical in intention. Some difficulty, however, may be felt in the fact that Matthew adduces this 
passage in a form which represents the prophet to have made mention of the ass; whereas this is not the 
case, either with the quotation as introduced by John, or with the version given in the ecclesiastical 
codices of the translation in common use. An explanation of this variation seems to me to be found in the 
fact that Matthew is understood to have written his Gospel in the Hebrew language. Moreover, it is 
manifest that the translation which bears the name of the Septuagint differs in some particulars from the 
text which is found in the Hebrew by those who know that tongue, and by the several scholars who have 
given us renderings of the same Hebrew books. And if an explanation is asked for this discrepancy, or for 
the circumstance that the weighty authority of the Septuagint translation diverges in many passages from 
the rendering of the truth which is discovered in the Hebrew codices, I am of opinion that no more 
probable account of the matter will suggest itself, than the supposition that the Seventy composed their 
version under the influence of the very Spirit by whose inspiration the things which they were engaged in 
translating had been originally spoken. This is an idea which receives confirmation also from the 
marvellous consent which is asserted to have characterized them. Consequently, when these translators, 
while not departing from the real mind of God from which these sayings proceeded, and to the expression 
of which the words ought to be subservient, gave a different form to some matters in their reproduction of 
the text, they had no intention of exemplifying anything else than the very thing which we now admiringly 
contemplate in that kind of harmonious diversity which marks the four evangelists, and in the light of 
which it is made clear that there is no failure from strict truth, although one historian may give an 
account of some theme in a manner different indeed from another, and yet not so different as to involve an 
actual departure from the sense intended by the person with whom he is bound to be in concord and 
agreement. To understand this is of advantage to character, with a view at once to guard against what is 
false, and to pronounce correctly upon it; and it is of no less consequence to faith itself, in the way of 
precluding the supposition that, as it were with consecrated sounds, truth has a kind of defence provided 
for it which might imply God’s handing over to us not only the thing itself, but likewise the very words 
which are required for its enunciation; whereas the fact rather is, that the theme itself which is to be 
expressed is so decidedly deemed of superior importance to the words in which it has to be expressed, 
that we would be under no obligation to ask about them at all, if it were possible for us to know the truth 
without the terms, as God knows it, and as His angels also know it in Him. 


CHAPTER LXVII 


OF THE EXPULSION OF THE SELLERS AND BUYERS FROM THE TEMPLE, AND OF THE QUESTION AS TO THE 
HARMONY BETWEEN THE FIRST THREE EVANGELISTS AND JOHN, WHO RELATES THE SAME INCIDENT IN A 
WIDELY DIFFERENT CONNECTION 


129. Matthew goes on with his narrative in the following terms: “And when He was come into Jerusalem, 
all the city was moved, saying, Who is this? And the multitude said, This is Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth 
of Galilee. And Jesus went into the temple of God, and cast out all them that sold and bought in the 
temple;” and so on, down to where we read, “But ye have made it a den of thieves.” This account of the 
multitude of sellers who were cast out of the temple is given by all the evangelists; but John introduces it 
in a remarkably different order. For, after recording the testimony borne by John the Baptist to Jesus, and 
mentioning that He went into Galilee at the time when He turned the water into wine, and after he has 
also noticed the sojourn of a few days in Capharnaum, John proceeds to tell us that He went up to 
Jerusalem at the season of the Jews’ passover, and when He had made a scourge of small cords, drove out 
of the temple those who were selling in it. This makes it evident that this act was performed by the Lord 
not on a single occasion, but twice over; but that only the first instance is put on record by John, and the 
last by the other three. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 


OF THE WITHERING OF THE FIG-TREE, AND OF THE QUESTION AS TO THE ABSENCE OF ANY CONTRADICTION 
BETWEEN MATTHEW AND THE OTHER EVANGELISTS IN THE ACCOUNTS GIVEN OF THAT INCIDENT, AS WELL AS 
THE OTHER MATTERS RELATED IN CONNECTION WITH IT; AND VERY SPECIALLY AS TO THE CONSISTENCY 
BETWEEN MATTHEW AND MARK IN THE MATTER OF THE ORDER OF NARRATION 


130. Matthew continues thus: “And the blind and the lame came to Him in the temple, and He healed 
them. And when the chief priests and scribes saw the wonderful things that He did, and the children 
crying in the temple, and saying, Hosanna to the Son of David, they were sore displeased, and said unto 
Him, Hearest thou what these say? And Jesus saith unto them, Yea; have ye never read, Out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise? And He left them, and went out of the city into 


Bethany; and He lodged there. Now in the morning, as He returned into the city, He hungered. And when 
He saw a single fig-tree in the way, He came to it, and found nothing thereon but leaves only, and said 
unto it, Let no fruit grow on thee henceforward for ever. And presently the fig-tree withered away. And 
when the disciples saw it, they marvelled, saying, How soon is the fig-tree withered away! But Jesus 
answered and said unto them, Verily I say unto you, If ye have faith, and doubt not, ye shall not only do 
this which is done to the fig-tree; but also, if ye shall say unto this mountain, Be thou removed, and be 
thou cast into the sea, it shall be done. And all things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall 
receive.” 


131. Mark also records this occurrence in due succession. He does not, however, follow the same order in 
his narrative. For first of all, the fact which is related by Matthew, namely, that Jesus went into the temple, 
and cast out those who sold and bought there, is not mentioned at that point by Mark. On the other hand, 
Mark tells us that He looked round about upon all things, and, when the eventide was now come, went out 
into Bethany with the twelve. Next he informs us that on another day, when they were coming from 
Bethany, He was hungry, and cursed the fig-tree, as Matthew also intimates. Then the said Mark subjoins 
the statement that He came into Jerusalem, and that, on going into the temple, He cast out those who sold 
and bought there, as if that incident took place not on the first day specified, but on a different day. But 
inasmuch as Matthew puts the connection in these terms, “And He left them, and went out of the city into 
Bethany,” and tells us that it was when returning in the morning into the city that He cursed the tree, it is 
more reasonable to suppose that he, rather than Mark, has preserved the strict order of time so far as 
regards the incident of the expulsion of the sellers and buyers from the temple. For when he uses the 
phrase, “And He left them, and went out,” who can be understood by those parties whom He is thus said 
to have left, but those with whom He was previously speaking,—namely, the persons who were so sore 
displeased because the children cried out, “Hosanna to the Son of David”? It follows, then, that Mark has 
omitted what took place on the first day, when He went into the temple; and in mentioning that He found 
nothing on the fig-tree but leaves, he has introduced what He called to mind only there, but what really 
occurred on the second day, as both evangelists testify. Then, further, his account bears that the 
astonishment which the disciples expressed at finding how the fig-tree had withered away, and the reply 
which the Lord made to them on the subject of faith, and the casting of the mountain into the sea, 
belonged not to this same second day on which He said to the tree, “No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for 
ever,” but to a third day. For in connection with the second day, the said Mark has recorded the incident of 
the casting of the sellers out of the temple, which he had omitted to notice as belonging to the first day. 
Accordingly, it is in connection with this second day that he tells us how Jesus went out of the city, when 
even was come, and how, when they passed by in the morning, the disciples saw the fig-tree dried up from 
the roots, and how Peter, calling to remembrance, said unto Him, “Master, behold the fig-tree which Thou 
cursedst is withered away.” Then, too, he informs us that He gave the answer relating to the power of 
faith. On the other hand, Matthew recounts these matters in a manner importing that they all took place 
on this second day; that is to say, both the word addressed to the tree, “Let no fruit grow on thee from 
henceforward for ever,” and the withering that ensued so speedily in the tree, and the reply which He 
made on the subject of the power of faith to His disciples when they observed that withering and 
marvelled at it. From this we are to understand that Mark, on his side, has recorded in connection with 
the second day what he had omitted to notice as occurring really on the first,—namely, the incident of the 
expulsion of the sellers and buyers from the temple. On the other hand, Matthew, after mentioning what 
was done on the second day,—namely, the cursing of the fig-tree as He was returning in the morning from 
Bethany into the city,—has omitted certain facts which Mark has inserted, namely, His coming into the 
city, and His going out of it in the evening, and the astonishment which the disciples expressed at finding 
the tree dried up as they passed by in the morning; and then to what had taken place on the second day, 
which was the day on which the tree was cursed, he has attached what really took place on the third day, 
—namely, the amazement of the disciples at seeing the tree’s withered condition, and the declaration 
which they heard from the Lord on the subject of the power of faith. These several facts Matthew has 
connected together in such a manner that, were we not compelled to turn our attention to the matter by 
Mark’s narrative, we should be unable to recognise either at what point or with regard to what 
circumstances the former writer has left anything unrecorded in his narrative. The case therefore stands 
thus: Matthew first presents the facts conveyed in these words, “And He left them, and went out of the 
city into Bethany; and He lodged there. Now in the morning, as He returned into the city, He hungered; 
and when He saw a single fig-tree in the way, He came to it, and found nothing thereon but leaves only, 
and said unto it, Let no fruit grow on thee henceforward for ever; and presently the fig-tree withered 
away.” Then, omitting the other matters which belonged to that same day, he has immediately subjoined 
this statement, “And when the disciples saw it, they marvelled, saying, How soon is it withered away!” 
although it was on another day that they saw this sight, and on another day that they thus marvelled. But 
it is understood that the tree did not wither at the precise time when they saw it, but presently when it 
was cursed. For what they saw was not the tree in the process of drying up, but the tree already dried 
completely up; and thus they learned that it had withered away immediately on the Lord’s sentence. 


CHAPTER LXIX 


OF THE HARMONY BETWEEN THE FIRST THREE EVANGELISTS IN THEIR ACCOUNTS OF THE OCCASION ON 
WHICH THE JEWS ASKED THE LORD BY WHAT AUTHORITY HE DID THESE THINGS 


132. Matthew continues his narrative in the following terms: “And when He was come into the temple, the 
chief priests and the elders of the people came unto Him as He was teaching, and said, By what authority 
doest thou these things? and who gave thee this authority? And Jesus answered and said unto them, I also 
will ask you one thing, which if ye tell me, I in like wise will tell you by what authority I do these things. 
The baptism of John, whence was it?” and so on, down to the words, “Neither tell I you by what authority I 
do these things.” The other two, Mark and Luke, have also set forth this whole passage, and that, too, in 
almost as many words. Neither does there appear to be any discrepancy between them in regard to the 
order, the only exception being found in the circumstance of which I have spoken above,—namely, that 
Matthew omits certain matters belonging to a different day, and has constructed his narrative with a 
connection which, were our attention not called [otherwise] to the fact, might lead to the supposition that 
he was still treating of the second day, where Mark deals with the third. Moreover, Luke has not appended 
his notice of this incident, as if he meant to go over the days in orderly succession; but after recording the 
expulsion of the sellers and buyers from the temple, he has passed by without notice all that is contained 
in the statements above—His going out into Bethany, and His returning to the city, and what was done to 
the fig-tree, and the reply touching the power of faith which was made to the disciples when they 
marvelled. And then, after all these omissions, he has introduced the next section of his narrative in these 
terms: “And He taught daily in the temple. But the chief priests, and the scribes, and the chief of the 
people sought to destroy Him; and could not find what they might do: for all the people were very 
attentive to hear Him. And it came to pass, that on one of these days, as He taught the people in the 
temple, and preached the gospel, the chief priests and the scribes came upon Him, with the elders, and 
spake unto Him, saying, Tell us, by what authority doest thou these things?” and so on; all which the other 
two evangelists record in like manner. From this it is apparent that he is in no antagonism with the others, 
even with regard to the order; since what he states to have taken place “on one of those days,” may be 
understood to belong to that particular day on which they also have reported it to have occurred. 


CHAPTER LXx 


OF THE TWO SONS WHO WERE COMMANDED BY THEIR FATHER TO GO INTO HIS VINEYARD, AND OF THE 
VINEYARD WHICH WAS LET OUT TO OTHER HUSBANDMEN; OF THE QUESTION CONCERNING THE CONSISTENCY 
OF MATTHEW’S VERSION OF THESE PASSAGES WITH THOSE GIVEN BY THE OTHER TWO EVANGELISTS, WITH 
WHOM HE RETAINS THE SAME ORDER; AS ALSO, IN PARTICULAR, CONCERNING THE HARMONY OF HIS VERSION 
OF THE PARABLE, WHICH IS RECORDED BY ALL THE THREE, REGARDING THE VINEYARD THAT WAS LET OUT; 
AND IN REFERENCE SPECIALLY TO THE REPLY MADE BY THE PERSONS TO WHOM THAT PARABLE WAS SPOKEN, 
IN RELATING WHICH MATTHEW SEEMS TO DIFFER SOMEWHAT FROM THE OTHERS 


133. Matthew goes on thus: “But what think ye? A certain man had two sons; and he came to the first, and 
said, Son, go work to-day in my vineyard. But he answered and said, I will not; but afterward he repented, 
and went. And he came to the second, and said likewise. And he answered and said, I go, sir; and went 
not;” and so on, down to the words, “And whosoever shall fall upon this stone shall be broken; but on 
whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder.” Mark and Luke do not mention the parable of the 
two sons to whom the order was given to go and labour in the vineyard. But what is narrated by Matthew 
subsequently to that,—namely, the parable of the vineyard which was let out to the husbandmen, who 
persecuted the servants that were sent to them, and afterwards put to death the beloved son, and thrust 
him out of the vineyard,—is not left unrecorded also by those two. And in detailing it they likewise both 
retain the same order, that is to say, they bring it in after that declaration of their inability to tell which 
was made by the Jews when interrogated regarding the baptism of John, and after the reply which He 
returned to them in these words: “Neither do I tell you by what authority I do these things.” 


134. Now no question implying any contradiction between these accounts rises here, unless it be raised 
by the circumstance that Matthew, after telling us how the Lord addressed to the Jews this interrogation, 
“When the lord, therefore, of the vineyard cometh, what will he do unto those husbandmen?” adds, that 
they answered and said, “He will miserably destroy those wicked men, and will let out his vineyard unto 
other husbandmen, which shall render him the fruits in their seasons.” For Mark does not record these 
last words as if they constituted the reply returned by the men; but he introduces them as if they were 
really spoken by the Lord immediately after the question which was put by Him, so that in a certain way 
He answered Himself. For [in this Gospel] He speaks thus: “What shall therefore the lord of the vineyard 
do? he will come and destroy the husbandmen, and will give the vineyard unto others.” But it is quite easy 
for us to suppose, either that the men’s words are subjoined herewithout the insertion of the explanatory 
clause “they said,” or “they replied,” that being left to be understood; or else that the said response is 
ascribed to the Lord Himself rather than to these men, because when they answered with such truth, He 
also, who is Himself the Truth, really gave the same reply in reference to the persons in question. 


135. More serious difficulty, however, may be created by the fact that Luke not only does not speak of 
them as the parties who made that answer (for he, as well as Mark, attributes these words to the Lord), 
but even represents them to have given a contrary reply, and to have said, “God forbid.” For his narrative 
proceeds in these terms: “What therefore shall the lord of the vineyard do unto them? He shall come and 
destroy these husbandmen, and shall give the vineyard to others. And when they heard it, they said, God 
forbid. And He beheld them, and said, What is this then that is written, The stone which the builders 
rejected, the same is become the head of the corner?” How then is it that, according to Matthew’s version, 
the men to whom He spake these words said, “He will miserably destroy those wicked men, and will let 


out this vineyard unto other husbandmen, which shall render him the fruits in their seasons;” whereas, 
according to Luke, they gave a reply inconsistent with any terms like these, when they said, “God forbid”? 
And, in truth, what the Lord proceeds immediately to say regarding the stone which was rejected by the 
builders, and yet was made the head of the corner, is introduced in a manner implying that by this 
testimony those were confuted who were gainsaying the real meaning of the parable. For Matthew, no less 
than Luke, records that passage as if it were intended to meet the gainsayers, when he says, “Did ye 
never read in the scriptures, The stone which the builders rejected, the same is become the head of the 
corner?” For what is implied by this question, “Did ye never read,” but that the answer which they had 
given was opposed to the real intention [of the parable]? This is also indicated by Mark, who gives these 
same words in the following manner: “And have ye not read this scripture, The stone which the builders 
rejected is become the head of the corner?” This sentence, therefore, appears to occupy in Luke, rather 
than the others, the place which is properly assignable to it as originally uttered. For it is brought in by 
him directly after the contradiction expressed by those men when they said, “God forbid.” And the form in 
which it is cast by him,—namely, “What is this then that is written, The stone which the builders rejected, 
the same is become the head of the corner?”—is equivalent in sense to the other modes of statement. For 
the real meaning of the sentence is indicated equally well, whichever of the three phrases is used, “Did ye 
never read?” or, “And have ye not read?” or, “What is this, then, that is written?” 


136. It remains, therefore, for us to understand that among the people who were listening on that 
occasion, there were some who replied in the terms related by Matthew, when he writes thus: “They say 
unto Him, He will miserably destroy those wicked men, and will let out his vineyard unto other 
husbandmen;” and that there were also some who answered in the way indicated by Luke, that is to say, 
with the words, “God forbid.” Accordingly, those persons who had replied to the Lord to the former effect, 
were replied to by these other individuals in the crowd with the explanation, “God forbid.” But the answer 
which was really given by the first of these two parties, to whom the second said in return, “God forbid,” 
has been ascribed both by Mark and by Luke to the Lord Himself, on the ground that, as I have already 
intimated, the Truth Himself spake by these men, whether as by persons who knew not that they were 
wicked, in the same way that He spake also by Caiaphas, who when he was high priest prophesied without 
realizing what he said, or as by persons who did understand, and who had come by this time both to 
knowledge and to belief. For there was also present on this occasion that multitude of people at whose 
hand the prophecy had already received a fulfilment, when they met Him in a mighty concourse on His 
approach, and hailed Him with the acclaim, “Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 


137. Neither should we stumble at the circumstance that the same Matthew has stated that the chief 
priests and the elders of the people came to the Lord, and asked Him by what authority He did these 
things, and who gave Him this authority, on the occasion when He too, in turn, interrogated them 
concerning the baptism of John, inquiring whence it was, whether from heaven or of men; to whom also, 
on their replying that they did not know, He said, “Neither do I tell you by what authority I do those 
things.” For he has followed up this with the words introduced in the immediate context, “But what think 
ye? A certain man had two sons,” and so forth. Thus this discourse is brought into a connection which is 
continued, uninterrupted by the interposition either of any thing or of any person, down to what is related 
regarding the vineyard which was let out to the husbandmen. It may, indeed, be supposed that He spake 
all these words to the chief priests and the elders of the people, by whom He had been interrogated with 
regard to His authority. But then, if these persons had indeed questioned Him with a view to tempt Him, 
and with a hostile intention, they could not be taken for men who had believed, and who cited the 
remarkable testimony in favour of the Lord which was taken from a prophet; and surely it is only if they 
had the character of those who believed, and not of those who were ignorant, that they could have given a 
reply like this: “He will miserably destroy those wicked men, and will let out his vineyard to other 
husbandmen.” This peculiarity [of Matthew’s account], however, should not by any means so perplex us as 
to lead us to imagine that there were none who believed among the multitudes who listened at this time to 
the Lord’s parables. For it is only for the sake of brevity that the same Matthew has passed over in silence 
what Luke does not fail to mention,—namely, the fact that the said parable was not spoken only to the 
parties who had interrogated Him on the subject of His authority, but to the people. For the latter 
evangelist puts it thus: “Then began He to speak to the people this parable; A certain man planted a 
vineyard,” and so on. Accordingly, we may well understand that among the people then assembled there 
might also have been persons who could listen to Him as those did who before this had said, “Blessed is 
He that cometh in the name of the Lord;” and that either these, or some of them, were the individuals who 
replied in the words, “He will miserably destroy these wicked men, and will let out his vineyard to other 
husbandmen.” The answer actually returned by these men, moreover, has been attributed to the Lord 
Himself by Mark and Luke, not only because their words were really His words, inasmuch as He is the 
Truth that ofttimes speaks even by the wicked and the ignorant, moving the mind of man by a certain 
hidden instinct, not in the merit of man’s holiness, but by the right of His own proper power; but also 
because the men may have been of a character admitting of their being reckoned, not without reason, as 
already members in the true body of Christ, so that what was said by them might quite warrantably be 
ascribed to Him whose members they were. For by this time He had baptized more than John, and had 
multitudes of disciples, as the same evangelists repeatedly testify; and from among these followers He 
also drew those five hundred brethren, to whom the Apostle Paul tells us that He showed Himself after 
His resurrection. And this explanation of the matter is supported by the fact that the phrase which occurs 
in the version by this same Matthew,—namely, “They say unto Him, He will miserably destroy those 


wicked men,”—is not put in a form necessitating us to take the pronoun illi in the plural number, as if it 
was intended to mark out the words expressly as the reply made by the persons who had craftily 
questioned Him on the subject of His authority; but the clause, “They say unto Him,” is so expressed that 
the term illi should be taken for the singular pronoun, and not the plural, and should be held to signify 
“unto Him,” that is to say, unto the Lord Himself, as is made clear in the Greek codices, without a single 
atom of ambiguity. 


138. There is a certain discourse of the Lord which is given by the evangelist John, and which may help us 
more readily to understand the statement I thus make. It is to this effect: “Then said Jesus to those Jews 
which believed on Him, If ye continue in my word, then ye shall be my disciples indeed; and ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free. And they answered Him, We be Abraham’s seed, and were 
never in bondage to any man: how sayest thou, Ye shall be free? Jesus answered them, Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin. And the servant abideth not in the house for 
ever; but the Son abideth for ever. If the Son, therefore, shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed. I 
know that ye are Abraham’s seed; but ye seek to kill me, because my word hath no place in you.” Now 
surely it is not to be supposed that He spake these words, “Ye seek to kill me” to those persons who had 
already believed on Him, and to whom He had said, “If ye abide in my word, then shall ye be my disciples 
indeed.” But inasmuch as He had spoken in these latter terms to the men who had already believed on 
Him, and as, moreover, there was present on that occasion a multitude of people, among whom there 
were many who were hostile to Him, even although the evangelist does not tell us explicitly who those 
parties were who made the reply referred to, the very nature of the answer which they gave, and the 
tenor of the words which thereupon were rightly directed to them by Him, make it sufficiently clear what 
specific persons were then addressed, and what words were spoken to them in particular. Precisely, 
therefore, as in the multitude thus alluded to by John there were some who had already believed on Jesus, 
and also some who sought to kill Him, in that other concourse which we are discussing at present there 
were some who had craftily questioned the Lord on the subject of the authority by which He did these 
things; and there were also others who had hailed Him, not in deceit, but in faith, with the acclaim, 
“Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.” And thus, too, there were persons present who could 
say, “He will destroy those men, and will give his vineyard to others.” This saying, furthermore, may be 
rightly understood to have been the voice of the Lord Himself, either in virtue of that Truth which in His 
own Person He is Himself, or on the ground of the unity which subsists between the members of His body 
and the head. There were also certain individuals present who, when these other parties gave that kind of 
answer, said to them, “God forbid,” because they understood the parable to be directed against 
themselves. 


CHAPTER LXXxI 


OF THE MARRIAGE OF THE KING’S SON, TO WHICH THE MULTITUDES WERE INVITED; AND OF THE ORDER IN 
WHICH MATTHEW INTRODUCES THAT SECTION AS COMPARED WITH LUKE, WHO GIVES US A SOMEWHAT 
SIMILAR NARRATIVE IN ANOTHER CONNECTION 


139. Matthew goes on as follows: “And when the chief priests and Pharisees had heard His parables, they 
perceived that He spake of them: and when they sought to lay hands on Him, they feared the multitude, 
because they took Him for a prophet. And Jesus answered and spake unto them again by parables, and 
said, The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king which made a marriage for his son, and sent forth 
his servants to call them that were bidden to the wedding, and they would not come;” and so on, down to 
the words, “For many are called, but few are chosen.” This parable concerning the guests who were 
invited to the wedding is related only by Matthew. Luke also records something which resembles it. But 
that is really a different passage, as the order itself sufficiently indicates, although there is some similarity 
between the two. The matters introduced, however, by Matthew immediately after the parable concerning 
the vineyard, and the killing of the son of the head of the house,—namely, the Jews’ perception that this 
whole discourse was directed against them, and their beginning to contrive treacherous schemes against 
Him,—are attested likewise by Mark and Luke, who also keep the same order in inserting them. But after 
this paragraph they proceed to another subject, and immediately subjoin a passage which Matthew has 
also indeed introduced in due order, but only subsequently to this parable of the marriage, which he alone 
has put on record here. 


CHAPTER LXXII 


OF THE HARMONY CHARACTERIZING THE NARRATIVES GIVEN BY THESE THREE EVANGELISTS REGARDING THE 
DUTY OF RENDERING TO CAESAR THE COIN BEARING HIS IMAGE, AND REGARDING THE WOMAN WHO HAD 
BEEN MARRIED TO THE SEVEN BROTHERS 


140. Matthew then continues in these terms: “Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel how they might 
entangle Him in His talk. And they send out unto Him their disciples, with the Herodians, saying, Master, 
we know that thou art true, and teachest the way of God in truth, neither carest thou for any man; for 
thou regardest not the person of men: tell us therefore, What thinkest thou? Is it lawful to give tribute to 
Caesar, or not?” and so on, down to the words, “And when the multitude heard this, they were astonished 
at His doctrine.” Mark and Luke give a similar account of these two replies made by the Lord,—namely, 


the one on the subject of the coin, which was prompted by the question as to the duty of giving tribute to 
Caesar; and the other on the subject of the resurrection, which was suggested by the case of the woman 
who had married the seven brothers in succession. Neither do these two evangelists differ in the matter of 
the order. For after the parable which told of the men to whom the vineyard was let out, and which also 
dealt with the Jews (against whom it was directed), and the evil counsel they were devising (which 
sections are given by all three evangelists together), these two, Mark and Luke, pass over the parable of 
the guests who were invited to the wedding (which only Matthew has introduced), and thereafter they join 
company again with the first evangelist, when they record these two passages which deal with Caesar’s 
tribute, and the woman who was the wife of seven different husbands, inserting them in precisely the 
same order, with a consistency which admits of no question. 


CHAPTER LXXIII 


OF THE PERSON TO WHOM THE TWO PRECEPTS CONCERNING THE LOVE OF GOD AND THE LOVE OF OUR 
NEIGHBOUR WERE COMMENDED; AND OF THE QUESTION AS TO THE ORDER OF NARRATION WHICH IS 
OBSERVED BY MATTHEW AND MARK, AND THE ABSENCE OF ANY DISCREPANCY BETWEEN THEM AND LUKE 


141. Matthew then proceeds with his narrative in the following terms: “But when the Pharisees had heard 
that He had put the Sadducees to silence, they were gathered together. And one of them, which was a 
lawyer, asked Him a question, tempting Him, and saying, Master, which is the great commandment in the 
law? Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” This is 
recorded also by Mark, and that too in the same order. Neither should there be any difficulty in the 
statement made by Matthew, to the effect that the person by whom the question was put to the Lord 
tempted Him; whereas Mark says nothing about that, but tells us at the end of the paragraph how the 
Lord said to the man, as to one who answered discreetly, “Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.” For 
it is quite possible that, although the man approached Him with the view of tempting Him, he may have 
been set right by the Lord’s response. Or we need not at any rate take the tempting referred to in a bad 
sense, as if it were the device of one who sought to deceive an adversary; but we may rather suppose it to 
have been the result of caution, as if it were the act of one who wished to have further trial of a person 
who was unknown to him. For it is not without a good purpose that this sentence has been written, “He 
that is hasty to give credit is light-minded, and shall be impaired.” 


142. Luke, on the other hand, not indeed in this order, but in a widely different connection, introduces 
something which resembles this. But whether in that passage he is actually recording this same incident, 
or whether the person with whom the Lord [is represented to have] dealt in a similar manner there on the 
subject of those two commandments is quite another individual, is altogether uncertain. At the same time, 
it may appear right to regard the person who is introduced by Luke as a different individual from the one 
before us here, not only on the ground of the remarkable divergence in the order of narration, but also 
because he is there reported to have replied to a question which was addressed to him by the Lord, and in 
that reply to have himself mentioned those two precepts. The same opinion is further confirmed by the 
fact that, after telling us how the Lord said to him, “This do, and thou shall live,”—thus instructing him to 
do that great thing which, according to his own answer, was contained in the law,—the evangelist follows 
up what had passed with the statement, “But he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who is my 
neighbour?” Thereupon, too [according to Luke], the Lord told the story of the man who was going down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among robbers. Consequently, considering that this individual is 
described at the outset as tempting Christ, and is represented to have repeated the two commandments in 
his reply; and considering, further, that after the counsel which was given by the Lord in the words, “This 
do, and thou shalt live,” he is not commended as good, but, on the contrary, has this said of him, “But he, 
willing to justify himself,” etc., whereas the person who is mentioned in parallel order both by Mark and 
by Luke received a commendation so marked, that the Lord spake to him in these terms, “Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God,”—the more probable view is that which takes the person who appears on that 
occasion to be a different individual from the man who comes before us here. 


CHAPTER LXXIV 


OF THE PASSAGE IN WHICH THE JEWS ARE ASKED TO SAY WHOSE SON THEY SUPPOSE CHRIST TO BE; AND OF 
THE QUESTION WHETHER THERE IS NOT A DISCREPANCY BETWEEN MATTHEW AND THE OTHER TWO 
EVANGELISTS, IN SO FAR AS HE STATES THE INQUIRY TO HAVE BEEN, “WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? WHOSE SON 
IS HE?” AND TELLS US THAT TO THIS THEY REPLIED, “THE SON OF DAVID;” WHEREAS THE OTHERS PUT IT THUS, 
“HOW SAY THE SCRIBES THAT CHRIST IS DAVID’S SON?” 


143. Matthew goes on thus: “Now when the Pharisees were gathered together, Jesus asked them, saying, 
What think ye of Christ? Whose son is He? They say unto Him, The son of David. He saith unto them, How 
then doth David in Spirit call Him Lord, saying, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on my right hand, 
till I make Thine enemies Thy footstool? If David then call Him Lord, how is He his son? And no man was 
able to answer Him a word, neither durst any man from that day forth ask Him any more questions.” This 
is given also by Mark in due course, and in the same order. Luke, again, only omits mention of the person 
who asked the Lord which was the first commandment in the law, and, after passing over that incident in 


silence, observes the same order once more as the others, narrating just as these, do this question which 
the Lord put to the Jews concerning Christ, as to how He was David’s son. Neither is the sense at all 
affected by the circumstance that, as Matthew puts it, when Jesus had asked them what they thought of 
Christ, and whose son He was, they [the Pharisees] replied, “The son of David,” and then He proposed the 
further query as to how David then called Him Lord; whereas, according to the version presented by the 
other two, Mark and Luke, we do not find either that these persons were directly interrogated, or that 
they made any answer. For we ought to take this view of the matter, namely, that these two evangelists 
have introduced the sentiments which were expressed by the Lord Himself after the reply made by those 
parties, and have recorded the terms in which He spoke in the hearing of those whom He wished 
profitably to instruct in His authority, and to turn away from the teaching of the scribes, and whose 
knowledge of Christ amounted then only to this, that He was made of the seed of David according to the 
flesh, while they did not understand that He was God, and on that ground also the Lord even of David. It 
is in this way, therefore, that in the accounts given by these two evangelists, the Lord is mentioned in a 
manner which makes it appear as if He was discoursing on the subject of these erroneous teachers to men 
whom He desired to see delivered from the errors in which these scribes were involved. Thus, too, the 
question, which is presented by Matthew in the form, “What say ye?” is to be taken not as addressed 
directly to these [Pharisees], but rather as expressed only with reference to those parties, and directed 
really to the persons whom He was desirous of instructing. 


CHAPTER LXXV 


OF THE PHARISEES WHO SIT IN THE SEAT OF MOSES, AND ENJOIN THINGS WHICH THEY DO NOT, AND OF THE 
OTHER WORDS SPOKEN BY THE LORD AGAINST THESE SAME PHARISEES; OF THE QUESTION WHETHER 
MATTHEW’S NARRATIVE AGREES HERE WITH THOSE WHICH ARE GIVEN BY THE OTHER TWO EVANGELISTS, AND 
IN PARTICULAR WITH THAT OF LUKE, WHO INTRODUCES A PASSAGE RESEMBLING THIS ONE, ALTHOUGH IT IS 
BROUGHT IN NOT IN THIS ORDER, BUT IN ANOTHER CONNECTION 


144. Matthew proceeds with his account, observing the following order of narration: “Then spake Jesus to 
the multitude, and to His disciples, saying, The scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat: all, therefore, 
whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do; but do not ye after their works: for they say, and do 
not;” and so on, down to the words, “Ye shall not see me henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” Luke also mentions a similar discourse which was spoken by the Lord in 
opposition to the Pharisees and the scribes and the doctors of the law, but reports it as delivered in the 
house of a certain Pharisee, who had invited Him to a feast. In order to relate that passage, he has made a 
digression from the order which is followed by Matthew, about the point at which they have both put on 
record the Lord’s sayings respecting the sign of the three days and nights in the history of Jonas, and the 
queen of the south, and the unclean spirit that returns and finds the house swept. And that paragraph is 
followed up by Matthew with these words: “While He yet talked to the people, behold, His mother and His 
brethren stood without, desiring to speak with Him.” But in the version which the third Gospel presents of 
the discourse then spoken by the Lord, after the recital of certain sayings of the Lord which Matthew has 
omitted to notice, Luke turns off from the order which he had been observing in concert with Matthew, so 
that his immediately subsequent narrative runs thus: “And as He spake, a certain Pharisee besought Him 
to dine with him: and He went in, and sat down to meat. And when the Pharisee saw it, he marvelled that 
He had not first washed before dinner. And the Lord said unto him, Now do ye Pharisees make clean the 
outside of the cup and platter.” And after this, Luke reports other utterances which were directed against 
the said Pharisees and scribes and teachers of the law, which are of a similar tenor to those which 
Matthew also recounts in this passage which we have taken in hand at present to consider. Wherefore, 
although Matthew records these things in a manner which, while it is true indeed that the house of that 
Pharisee is not mentioned by name, yet does not specify as the scene where the words were spoken any 
place entirely inconsistent with the idea of His having been in the house referred to; still the facts that the 
Lord by this time [i.e. according to Matthew’s Gospel] had left Galilee and come into Jerusalem, and that 
the incidents alluded to above, on to the discourse which is now under review, are so arranged in the 
context after His arrival as to make it only reasonable to understand them to have taken place in 
Jerusalem, whereas Luke’s narrative deals with what occurred at the time when the Lord as yet was only 
journeying towards Jerusalem, are considerations which lead me to the conclusion that these are not the 
same, but only two similar discourses, of which the former evangelist has reported the one, and the latter 
the other. 


145. This is also a matter which requires some consideration,—namely, the question how it is said here, 
“Ye shall not see me henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord,” 
when, according to this same Matthew, they had already expressed themselves to this effect. Besides, 
Luke likewise tells us that a reply containing these very words had previously been returned by the Lord 
to the persons who had counselled Him to leave their locality, because Herod sought to kill Him. That 
evangelist represents these self-same terms, which Matthew records here, to have been employed by Him 
in the declaration which He directed on that occasion against Jerusalem itself. For Luke’s narrative 
proceeds in the following manner: “The same day there came certain of the Pharisees, saying unto Him, 
Get thee out, and depart hence: for Herod will kill thee. And He said unto them, Go ye and tell that fox, 
Behold, I cast out devils, and I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I am perfected. 
Nevertheless, I must walk to-day, and to-morrow, and the day following; for it cannot be that a prophet 


perish out of Jerusalem. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, and stonest them that are 
sent unto thee; how often would I have gathered thy children together, as a hen doth gather her brood 
under her wings, and ye would not! Behold, your house shall be left unto you desolate: and I say unto you, 
that ye shall not see me until the time come when ye shall say, Blessed is He that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.” There does not seem, however, to be anything contradictory to the narration thus given by 
Luke in the circumstance that the multitudes said, when the Lord was approaching Jerusalem, “Blessed is 
He that cometh in the name of the Lord.” For, according to the order which is followed by Luke, He had 
not yet come to the scene in question, and the words had not been uttered. But since he does not tell us 
that He did actually leave the place at that time, not to return to it until the period came when such words 
would be spoken by them (for He continues on His journey until he arrives at Jerusalem; and the saying, 
“Behold, I cast out devils, and I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I am perfected,” is to be 
taken to have been uttered by Him in a mystical and figurative sense: for certainly He did not suffer at a 
time answering literally to the third day after the present occasion; nay, He immediately goes on to Say, 
“Nevertheless, I must walk to-day, and to-morrow, and the day following”), we are indeed constrained also 
to put a mystical interpretation upon the sentence, “Ye shall not see me henceforth, until the time come 
when ye shall say, Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord,” and to understand it to refer to that 
advent of His in which He is to come in His effulgent brightness; it being thereby also implied, that what 
He expressed in the declaration, “I cast out devils, and I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third day 
I am perfected,” bears upon His body, which is the Church. For devils are cast out when the nations 
abandon their ancestral superstitions and believe on Him; and cures are wrought when men renounce the 
devil and this world, and live in accordance with His commandments, even unto the consummation of the 
resurrection, in which there shall, as it were, be realized that perfecting on the third day; that is to say, 
the Church shall be perfected up to the measure of the angelic fulness through the realized immortality of 
the body as well as the soul. Therefore the order followed by Matthew is by no means to be understood to 
involve a digression to another connection. But we are rather to suppose, either that Luke has antedated 
the events which took place in Jerusalem, and has introduced them at this point simply as they were here 
suggested to his recollection, before his narrative really brings the Lord to Jerusalem; or that the Lord, 
when drawing near the same city on that occasion, did actually reply to the persons who counselled Him 
to be on His guard against Herod, in terms resembling those in which Matthew represents Him to have 
spoken also to the multitudes at a period when He had already arrived in Jerusalem, and when all these 
events had taken place which have been detailed above. 


CHAPTER LXXVI 


OF THE HARMONY IN RESPECT OF THE ORDER OF NARRATION SUBSISTING BETWEEN MATTHEW AND THE 
OTHER TWO EVANGELISTS IN THE ACCOUNTS GIVEN OF THE OCCASION ON WHICH HE FORETOLD THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE 


146. Matthew proceeds with his history in the following terms: “And Jesus went out and departed from the 
temple; and His disciples came to Him for to show Him the buildings of the temple. And Jesus said unto 
them, See ye all these things? Verily I say unto you, There shall not be left here one stone upon another 
which shall not be thrown down.” This incident is related also by Mark, and nearly in the same order. But 
he brings it in after a digression of some small extent, which is made with a view to mention the case of 
the widow who put the two mites into the treasury, which occurrence is recorded only by Mark and Luke. 
For [in proof that Mark’s order is essentially the same as Matthew’s, we need only notice that] in Mark’s 
version also, after the account of the Lord’s discussion with the Jews on the occasion when He asked them 
how they held Christ to be David’s son, we have a narrative of what He said in warning them against the 
Pharisees and their hypocrisy,—a section which Matthew has presented on the amplest scale, introducing 
into it a larger number of the Lord’s sayings on that occasion. Then after this paragraph, which has been 
handled briefly by Mark, and treated with great fulness by Matthew, Mark, as I have said, introduces the 
passage about the widow who was at once so extremely poor, and yet abounded so remarkably. And finally, 
without interpolating anything else, he subjoins a section in which he comes again into unison with 
Matthew,—namely, that relating to the destruction of the temple. In like manner, Luke first states the 
question which was propounded regarding Christ, as to how He was the son of David, and then mentions a 
few of the words which were spoken in cautioning them against the hypocrisy of the Pharisees. Thereafter 
he proceeds, as Mark does, to tell the story of the widow who cast the two mites into the treasury. And 
finally he appends the statement, which appears also in Matthew and Mark, on the subject of the destined 
overthrow of the temple. 


CHAPTER LXXVII 


OF THE HARMONY SUBSISTING BETWEEN THE THREE EVANGELISTS IN THEIR NARRATIVES OF THE DISCOURSE 
WHICH HE DELIVERED ON THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, WHEN THE DISCIPLES ASKED WHEN THE CONSUMMATION 
SHOULD HAPPEN 


147. Matthew continues in the following strain: “And as He sat upon the mount of Olives, the disciples 
came unto Him privately, saying, Tell us, when shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of Thy 
coming, and of the end of the world? And Jesus answered, and said unto them, Take heed that no man 
deceive you: for many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ; and shall deceive many;” and so on, 


down to where we read, “And these shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life 
eternal.” We have now, therefore, to examine this lengthened discourse as it meets us in the three 
evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and Luke. For they all introduce it in their narratives, and that, too, in the 
same order. Here, as elsewhere, each of these writers gives some matters which are peculiar to himself, in 
which, nevertheless, we have not to apprehend any suspicion of inconsistency. But what we have to make 
sure of is the proof that, in those passages which are exact parallels, they are nowhere to be regarded as 
in antagonism with each other. For if anything bearing the appearance of a contradiction meets us here, 
the simple affirmation that it is something wholly distinct, and uttered by the Lord in similar terms 
indeed, but on a totally different occasion, cannot be deemed a legitimate mode of explanation in a case 
like this, where the narrative, as given by all the three evangelists, moves in the same connection at once 
of subjects and of dates. Moreover, the mere fact that the writers do not all observe the same order in the 
reports which they give of the same sentiments expressed by the Lord, certainly does not in any way 
affect either the understanding or the communication of the subject itself, provided the matters which are 
represented by them to have been spoken by Him are not inconsistent the one with the other. 


148. Again, what Matthew states in this form, “And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the 
world for a witness unto all nations, and then shall the end come,” is given also in the same connection by 
Mark in the following manner: “And the gospel must first be published among all nations.” Mark has not 
added the words, “and then shall the end come;” but he indicates what they express, when he uses the 
phrase “first “in the sentence, “And the gospel must first be published among all nations.” For they had 
asked Him about the end. And therefore, when He addresses them thus, “The gospel must first be 
published among all nations,” the term “first” clearly suggests the idea of something to be done before the 
consummation should come. 


149. In like manner, what Matthew states thus, “When ye therefore shall see the abomination of 
desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, stand in the holy place, whoso readeth let him understand,” 
is put in the following form by Mark: “But when ye shall see the abomination of desolation standing where 
it ought not, let him that readeth understand.” But though the phrase is thus altered, the sense conveyed 
is the same. For the point of the clause “where it ought not,” is that the abomination of desolation ought 
not to be in the holy place. Luke’s method of putting it, again, is neither, “And when ye shall see the 
abomination of desolation stand in the holy place,” nor “where it ought not,” but, “And when ye shall see 
Jerusalem compassed with an army, then know that the desolation thereof is nigh.” At that time, therefore, 
will the abomination of desolation be in the holy place. 


150. Again, what is given by Matthew in the following terms: “Then let them which be in Judaea flee into 
the mountains; and let him which is on the house-top not come down to take anything out of his house; 
neither let him which is in the field return back to take his clothes,” is reported also by Mark almost in so 
many words. On the other hand, Luke’s version proceeds thus: “Then let them which are in Judaea flee to 
the mountains.” Thus far he agrees with the other two. But he presents what is subsequent to that ina 
different form. For he goes on to say, “And let them which are in the midst of it depart out; and let not 
them that are in the countries enter thereinto: for these be the days of vengeance, that all things which 
are written may be fulfilled.” Now these statements seem to present differences enough between each 
other. For the one, as it occurs in the first two evangelists, runs thus: “Let him which is on the house-top 
not come down to take anything out of his house;” whereas what is given by the third evangelist is to this 
effect: “And let them which are in the midst of it depart out.” The import, however, may be, that in the 
great agitation which will arise in the face of so mighty an impending peril, those shut up in the state of 
siege (which is expressed by the phrase, “they which are in the midst of it”) will appear upon the housetop 
[or “wall”], amazed and anxious to see what terror hangs over them, or what method of escape may open. 
Still the question rises, How does this third evangelist say here, “let them depart out,” when he has 
already used these terms: “And when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with an army”? For what is 
brought in after this—namely, the sentence, “And let not them that are in the countries enter thereinto”— 
appears to form part of one consistent admonition; and we can perceive how those who are outside the 
city are not to enter into it; but the difficulty is to see how those who are in the midst of it are to depart 
out, when the city is already compassed with an army. Well, may not this expression, “in the midst of it,” 
indicate a time when the danger will be so urgent as to leave no opportunity open, so far as temporal 
means are concerned, for the preservation of this present life in the body, and that the fact that this will 
be a time when the soul ought to be ready and free, and neither taken up with, nor burdened by, carnal 
desires, is imported by the phrase employed by the first two writers—namely, “on the house-top,” or, “on 
the wall”? In this way the third evangelist’s phraseology, “let them depart out” (which really means, let 
them no more be engrossed with the desire of this life, but let them be prepared to pass into another life), 
is equivalent in sense to the terms used by the other two,” let him not come down to take anything out of 
his house” (which really means, “let not his affections turn towards the flesh, as if it could yield him 
anything to his advantage then”). And in like manner the phrase adopted by the one, “And let not them 
that are in the countries enter thereunto” (which is to say, “Let not those who, with good purpose of heart, 
have already placed themselves outside it, indulge again in any carnal lust or longing after it”), denotes 
precisely what the other two evangelists embody in the sentence, “Neither let him which is in the field 
return back to take his clothes,” which is much the same as to state that he should not again involve 
himself in cares of which he had been unburdened. 


151. Moreover, Matthew proceeds thus: “But pray ye that your flight be not in the winter, neither on the 
Sabbath-day.” Part of this is given and part omitted by Mark, when he says, “And pray ye that your flight 
be not in the winter.” Luke, on the other hand, leaves this out entirely, and instead of it introduces 
something which is peculiar to himself, and by which he appears to me to have cast light upon this very 
clause which has been set before us somewhat obscurely by these others. For his version runs thus: “And 
take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting, and drunkenness, 
and cares of this life, and so that day come upon you unawares. For as a snare shall it come on all them 
that dwell on the face of the whole earth. Watch ye therefore, and pray always, that ye may be accounted 
worthy to escape all these things that shall come to pass.” This is to be understood to be the same flight 
as is mentioned by Matthew, which should not be taken in the winter or on the Sabbath-day. That “winter,” 
moreover, refers to these “cares of this life” which Luke has specified directly; and the “Sabbath-day” 
refers in like manner to the “surfeiting and drunkenness.” For sad cares are like a winter; and surfeiting 
and drunkenness drown and bury the heart in carnal delights and luxury—an evil which is expressed 
under the term “Sabbath-day,” because of old, as is the case with them still, the Jews had the very 
pernicious custom of revelling in pleasure on that day, when they were ignorant of the spiritual Sabbath. 
Or, if something else is intended by the words which thus appear in Matthew and Mark, Luke’s terms may 
also be taken to bear on something else, while no question implying any antagonism between them need 
be raised for all that. At present, however, we have not undertaken the task of expounding the Gospels, 
but only that of defending them against groundless charges of falsehood and deceit. Furthermore, other 
matters which Matthew has inserted in this discourse, and which are common to him and Mark, present 
no difficulty. On the other hand, with respect to those sections which are common to him and Luke, [it is 
to be remarked that] these are not introduced into the present discourse by Luke, although in regard to 
the order of narration here they are at one. But he records sentences of like tenor in other connections, 
either reproducing them as they suggested themselves to his memory, and thus bringing them in by 
anticipation so as to relate at an earlier point words which, as spoken by the Lord, belong really to a later; 
or else, giving us to understand that they were uttered twice over by the Lord, once on the occasion 
referred to by Matthew, and on a second occasion, with which Luke himself deals. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 


OF THE QUESTION WHETHER THERE IS ANY CONTRADICTION BETWEEN MATTHEW AND MARK ON THE ONE 
HAND, AND JOHN ON THE OTHER, IN SO FAR AS THE FORMER STATE THAT AFTER TWO DAYS WAS TO BE THE 
FEAST OF THE PASSOVER, AND AFTERWARDS TELLS US THAT HE WAS IN BETHANY, WHILE THE LATTER GIVES A 
PARALLEL NARRATIVE OF WHAT TOOK PLACE AT BETHANY, BUT MENTIONS THAT IT WAS SIX DAYS BEFORE THE 
PASSOVER 


152. Matthew continues thus: “And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished all these sayings, He said 
unto His disciples, Ye know that after two days will be the feast of the passover, and the Son of man shall 
be betrayed to be crucified.” This is attested in like manner by the other two,—namely, Mark and Luke,— 
and that, too, with a thorough harmony on the subject of the order of narration. They do not, however, 
introduce the sentence as one spoken by the Lord Himself. They make no statement to that effect. At the 
same time, Mark, speaking in his own person, does tell us that “after two days was the feast of the 
passover and of unleavened bread.” And Luke likewise gives this as his own affirmation: “Now the feast of 
unleavened bread drew nigh, which is called the passover;” that is to say, it “drew nigh” in this sense, that 
it was to take place after two days’ space, as the other two are more apparently at one in expressing it. 
John, on the other hand, has mentioned in three several places the nearness of this same feast-day. In the 
two earlier instances the intimation is made when he is engaged in recording certain matters of another 
tenor. But on the third occasion his narrative appears clearly to deal with those very times, in connection 
with which the other three evangelists also notice the subject,—that is to say, the times when the Lord’s 
passion was actually imminent. 


153. But to those who look into the matter without sufficient care, there may seem to be a contradiction 
involved in the fact that Matthew and Mark, after stating that the passover was to be after two days, have 
at once informed us how Jesus was in Bethany on that occasion, on which the account of the precious 
ointment comes before us; whereas John, when he is about to give us the same narrative concerning the 
ointment, begins by telling us that Jesus came to Bethany six days before the passover. Now, the question 
is, how the passover could be spoken of by those two evangelists as about to be celebrated two days after, 
seeing that we find them, immediately after they have made this statement, in company with John, giving 
us an account of the scene with the ointment in Bethany; while in that connection the last-named writer 
informs us, that the feast of the passover was to take place six days after. Nevertheless, those who are 
perplexed by this difficulty simply fail to perceive that Matthew and Mark have brought in their account of 
the scene which was enacted in Bethany really in the form of a recapitulation, not as if the time of its 
occurrence was actually subsequent to the [time indicated in the] announcement made by them on the 
subject of the two days’ space, but as an event which had already taken place at a date when there was 
still a period of six days preceding the passover. For neither of them has appended his account of what 
took place at Bethany to his statement regarding the celebration of the passover after two days’ space in 
any such terms as these: “After these things, when He was in Bethany.” But Matthew’s phrase is this: 
“Now when Jesus was in Bethany.” And Mark’s version is simply this: “And being in Bethany,” etc.; which 
is a method of expression that may certainly be taken to refer to a period antecedent to the utterance of 


what was said two days before the passover. The case, therefore, stands thus: As we gather from the 
narrative of John, Jesus came to Bethany six days before the passover; there the supper took place, in 
connection with which we get the account of the precious ointment; leaving this place, He came next to 
Jerusalem, sitting upon an ass; and thereafter happened those things which they relate to have occurred 
after this arrival of His in Jerusalem. Consequently, even although the evangelists do not mention the fact, 
we understand that between the day on which He came to Bethany, and which witnessed the scene with 
the ointment, and the day to which all these deeds and words which are at present before us belonged, 
there elapsed a period of four days, so that at this point might come in the day which the two evangelists 
have defined by their statement as to the celebration of the passover two days after. Further, when Luke 
says, “Now the feast of unleavened bread drew nigh,” he does not indeed make any express mention of a 
two days’ space; but still, the nearness which he has instanced ought to be accepted as made good by this 
very space of two days. Again, when John makes the statement that “the Jews’ passover was nigh at 
hand,” he does not intend a two days’ space to be understood thereby, but means that there was a period 
of six days before the passover. Thus it is that, on recording certain matters immediately after this 
affirmation, with the intention of specifying what measure of nearness he had in view when he spoke of 
the passover as nigh at hand, he next proceeds in the following strain: “Then Jesus, six days before the 
passover, came to Bethany, where Lazarus had died, whom Jesus raised from the dead; and there they 
made Him a supper.” This is the incident which Matthew and Mark introduce in the form of a 
recapitulation, after the statement that after two days would be the passover. In their recapitulation they 
thus come back upon the day in Bethany, which was yet a six days’ space off from the passover, and give 
us the account which John also gives of the supper and the ointment. Subsequently to that scene, we are 
to suppose Him to come to Jerusalem, and then, after the occurrence of the other things recorded, to 
reach this day, which was still a two days’ space from the passover, and from which these evangelists have 
made this digression, with the object of giving a recapitulatory notice of the incident with the ointment in 
Bethany. And after the completion of that narrative, they return once more to the point from which they 
made the digression; that is to say, they now proceed to record the words spoken by the Lord two days 
before the passover. For if we remove the notice of the incident at Bethany, which they have introduced as 
a digression from the literal order, and have given in the form of a recollection and recapitulation inserted 
at a point subsequent to its actual historical position, and if we then set the narrative in its regular 
connection, the recital will go on as follows;—according to Matthew, the Lord’s words coming in thus: “Ye 
know that after two days shall be the feast of the passover, and the Son of man shall be betrayed to be 
crucified. Then assembled together the chief priests and the elders of the people unto the palace of the 
high priest, who was called Caiaphas, and consulted that they might take Jesus by subtilty, and kill Him. 
But they said, Not on the feast-day, lest there be an uproar among the people. Then one of the twelve, 
called Judas Scarioth, went unto the chief priests,” etc. For between the place where it is said, “lest there 
be an uproar among the people,” and the passage where we read, “then one of the disciples, called Judas, 
went,” etc., that notice of the scene at Bethany intervenes, which they have introduced by way of 
recapitulation. Consequently, by leaving it out, we have established such a connection in the narrative as 
may make our conclusion satisfactory, that there is no contradiction here in the matter of the order of 
times. Again, if we deal with Mark’s Gospel in like manner, and omit the account of the same supper at 
Bethany, which he also has brought in as a recapitulation, his narrative will proceed in the following 
order: “Now after two days was the feast of the passover, and of unleavened bread: and the chief priests 
and the scribes sought how they might take Him by craft, and put Him to death. For they said, Not on the 
feast-day, lest there be an uproar of the people. And Judas Scariothes, one of the twelve, went unto the 
chief priests, to betray Him.” Here, again, the incident at Bethany which these evangelists have inserted, 
by way of recapitulation, is placed between the clause, “lest there be an uproar of the people,” and the 
verse which we have attached immediately to that, namely, “And Judas Scariothes, one of the twelve.” 
Luke, on the other hand, has simply omitted the said occurrence at Bethany. This is the explanation which 
we give in reference to the six days before the passover, which is the space mentioned by John when 
narrating what took place at Bethany, and in reference to the two days before the passover, which is the 
period specified by Matthew and Mark when presenting their account, in direct sequence upon the 
statement thus made, of that same scene in Bethany which has been recorded also by John. 


CHAPTER LXXIX 


OF THE CONCORD BETWEEN MATTHEW, MARK, AND JOHN IN THEIR NOTICES OF THE SUPPER AT BETHANY, AT 
WHICH THE WOMAN POURED THE PRECIOUS OINTMENT ON THE LORD, AND OF THE METHOD IN WHICH THESE 
ACCOUNTS ARE TO BE HARMONIZED WITH THAT OF LUKE, WHEN HE RECORDS AN INCIDENT OF A SIMILAR 
NATURE AT A DIFFERENT PERIOD 


154. Matthew, then, continuing his narrative from the point up to which we had concluded its 
examination, proceeds in the following terms: “Then assembled together the chief priests and the elders 
of the people unto the palace of the high priest, who was called Caiaphas, and consulted that they might 
take Jesus by subtilty and kill Him: but they said, Not on the feast-day, lest there be an uproar among the 
people. Now when Jesus was in Bethany, in the house of Simon the leper, there came unto Him a woman 
having an alabaster box of precious ointment, and poured it on His head as He sat at meat;” and so on 
down to the words, “there shall also this that this woman hath done be told for a memorial of her.” The 
scene with the woman and the costly ointment at Bethany we have now to consider, as it is thus detailed. 
For although Luke records an incident resembling this, and although the name which he assigns to the 


person in whose house the Lord was supping might also suggest an identity between the two narratives 
(for Luke likewise names the host “Simon”), still, since there is nothing either in nature or in the customs 
of men to make the case an incredible one, that as one man may have two names, two men may with all 
the greater likelihood have one and the same name, it is more reasonable to believe that the Simon in 
whose house [it is thus supposed, according to Luke’s version, that] this scene at Bethany took place, was 
a different person from the Simon [named by Matthew]. For Luke, again, does not specify Bethany as the 
place where the incident which he records happened. And although it is true that he in no way 
particularizes the town or village in which that occurrence took place, still his narrative does not seem to 
deal with the same locality. Consequently, my opinion is, that there is but one interpretation to be put 
upon the matter. That is not, however, to suppose that the woman who appears in Matthew was an 
entirely different person from the woman who approached the feet of Jesus on that occasion in the 
character of a sinner, and kissed them, and washed them with her tears, and wiped them with her hair, 
and anointed them with ointment, in reference to whose case Jesus also made use of the parable of the 
two debtors, and said that her sins, which were many, were forgiven her because she loved much. But my 
theory is, that it was the same Mary who did this deed on two separate occasions, the one being that 
which Luke has put on record, when she approached Him first of all in that remarkable humility, and with 
those tears, and obtained the forgiveness of her sins. For John, too, although he has not given the kind of 
recital which Luke has left us of the circumstances connected with that incident, has at least mentioned 
the fact, in commending the same Mary to our notice, when he has just begun to tell the story of the 
raising of Lazarus, and before his narrative brings the Lord to Bethany itself. The history which he offers 
us of that transaction proceeds thus: “Now a certain man was sick, named Lazarus, of Bethany, the town 
of Mary, and her sister Martha. It was that Mary which anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped His 
feet with her hair, whose brother Lazarus was sick.” By this statement John attests what Luke has told us 
when he records a scene of this nature in the house of a certain Pharisee, whose name was Simon. Here, 
then, we see that Mary had acted in this way before that time. And what she did a second time in Bethany 
is a different matter, which does not belong to Luke’s narrative, but is related by three of the evangelists 
in concert, namely, John, Matthew, and Mark. 


155. Let us therefore notice how harmony is maintained here between these three evangelists, Matthew, 
Mark, and John, regarding whom there is no doubt that they record the self-same occurrence at Bethany, 
on occasion of which the disciples also, as all three mention, murmured against the woman, ostensibly on 
the ground of the waste of the very precious ointment. Now the further fact that Matthew and Mark tell 
us that it was the Lord’s head on which the ointment was poured, while John says it was His feet, can be 
shown to involve no contradiction, if we apply the principle which we have already expounded in dealing 
with the scene of the feeding of the multitudes with the five loaves. For as there was one writer who, in 
giving his account of that incident, did not fail to specify that the people sat down at once by fifties and by 
hundreds, although another spoke only of the fifties, no contradiction could be supposed to emerge. There 
might indeed have seemed to be some difficulty, if the one evangelist had referred only to the hundreds, 
and the other only to the fifties; and yet, even in that case, the correct finding should have been to the 
effect that they were seated both by fifties and by hundreds. And this example ought to have made it plain 
to us, as I pressed it upon my readers in discussing that section, that even where the several evangelists 
introduce only the one fact each, we should take the case to have been really, that both things were 
elements in the actual occurrence. In the same way, our conclusion with regard to the passage now before 
us should be, that the woman poured the ointment not only upon the Lord’s head, but also on His feet. It 
is true that some person may possibly be found absurd and artful enough to argue, that because Mark 
states that the ointment was poured out only after the alabaster vase was broken there could not have 
remained in the shattered vessel anything with which she could anoint His feet. But while a person of that 
character, in his endeavours to disprove the veracity of the Gospel, may contend that the vase was broken, 
in a manner making it impossible that any portion of the contents could have been left in it, how much 
better and more accordant with piety must the position of a very different individual appear, whose aim 
will be to uphold the truthfulness of the Gospel, and who may therefore contend that the vessel was not 
broken in a manner involving the total outpouring of the ointment! Moreover, if that calumniator is so 
persistently blinded as to attempt to shatter the harmony of the evangelists on this subject of the 
shattering of the vase, he should rather accept the alternative, that the [Lord’s] feet were anointed before 
the vessel itself was broken, and that it thus remained whole, and filled with ointment sufficient for the 
anointing also of the head, when, by the breakage referred to, the entire contents were discharged. For 
we allow that there is a due regard to the several parts of our nature when the act commences with the 
head, but [we may also say that] an equally natural order is preserved when we ascend from the feet to 
the head. 


156. The other matters belonging to this incident do not seem to me to raise any question really involving 
a difficulty. There is the circumstance that the other evangelists mention how the disciples murmured 
about the [wasteful] outpouring of the precious ointment, whereas John states that Judas was the person 
who thus expressed himself, and tells us, in explanation of the fact, that “he was a thief.” But I think it is 
evident that this same Judas was the person referred to under the [general] name of the disciples, the 
plural number being used here instead of the singular, in accordance with that mode of speech of which 
we have already introduced an explanation in the case of Philip and the miracle of the five loaves. It may 
also be understood in this way, that the other disciples either felt as Judas felt, or spoke as he did, or were 
brought over to that view of the matter by what Judas said, and that Matthew and Mark consequently 


have expressed in word what was really the mind of the whole company; but that Judas spoke as he did 
just because he was a thief, whereas what prompted the rest was their care for the poor; and further, that 
John has chosen to record the utterance of such sentiments only in the instance of that one [among the 
disciples] whose habit of acting the thief he believed it right to bring out in connection with this occasion. 


CHAPTER LXXX 


OF THE HARMONY CHARACTERIZING THE ACCOUNTS WHICH ARE GIVEN BY MATTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE, OF 
THE OCCASION ON WHICH HE SENT HIS DISCIPLES TO MAKE PREPARATIONS FOR HIS EATING THE PASSOVER 


157. Matthew proceeds thus: “Then one of the twelve, who is called Judas [of] Scarioth, went unto the 
chief priests, and said unto them, What will ye give me, and I will deliver Him unto you? And they 
covenanted with him for thirty pieces of silver;” and so on down to the words, “And the disciples did as 
Jesus had appointed them, and they made ready the passover.” Nothing in this section can be supposed to 
stand in any contradiction with the versions of Mark and Luke, who record this same passage in a similar 
manner. For as regards the statement given by Matthew in these terms, “Go into the city to such a man, 
and say unto him, The Master saith, My time is at hand: I will keep the passover at thy house with my 
disciples,” it just indicates the person whom Mark and Luke name the “goodman of the house,” or the 
“master of the house,” in which the dining-room was shown them where they were to make ready the 
passover. And Matthew has expressed this by simply bringing in the phrase, “to such a man,” as a brief 
explanation introduced by himself with the view of succinctly giving us to understand who the person 
referred to was. For if he had said that the Lord addressed them in words like these: “Go into the city, and 
say unto him [or “it’], The Master saith, My time is at hand, I will keep the passover at thy house,” it 
might have been supposed that the terms were intended to be directed to the city itself. For this reason, 
therefore, Matthew has inserted the statement, that the Lord bade them go “to such a man,” not, however, 
as a statement made by the Lord, whose instructions he was recording, but simply as one volunteered by 
himself, with the view of avoiding the necessity of narrating the whole at length, when it seemed to him 
that this was all that required to be mentioned in order to bring out with sufficient accuracy what was 
really meant by the person who gave the order. For who can fail to see that no one naturally speaks to 
others in such an indefinite fashion as this, “Go ye to such a man”? If, again, the words had been, “Go ye 
to any one whatsoever,” or “to any one you please,” the mode of expression might have been correct 
enough, but the person to whom the disciples were sent would have been left uncertain: whereas Mark 
and Luke present him as a certain definitely indicated individual, although they pass over his name in 
silence. The Lord Himself, we may be sure, knew to what person it was that He despatched them. And in 
order that those also whom He was thus sending might be able to discover the individual meant, He gave 
them, before they set out, a particular sign which they were to follow,—namely, the appearance of a man 
bearing a pitcher or a vessel of water—and told them, that if they went after him, they would reach the 
house which He intended. Hence, seeing that it was not competent here to employ the phraseology, “Go to 
any one you please,” which is indeed legitimate enough, so far as the demands of linguistic propriety are 
concerned, but which an accurate statement of the matter dealt with here renders inadmissible in this 
passage, with how much less warrant could an expression like this have been used here (by the speaker 
Himself), “Go to such a man,” which the usage of correct language can never admit at all? But it is 
manifest that the disciples were sent by the Lord, plainly, not to any man they pleased, but to “such a 
man,” that is to say, to a certain definite individual. And that is a thing which the evangelist, speaking in 
his own person, could quite rightly have related to us, by putting it in this way: “He sent them to sucha 
man, in order to say to him, I will keep the passover at thy house.” He might also have expressed it thus: 
“He sent them to such a man, saying, Go, say to him, I will keep the passover at thy house.” And thus it is 
that, after giving us the words actually spoken by the Lord Himself, namely, “Go into the city,” he has 
introduced this addition of his own, “to such a man,” which he does, however, not as if the Lord had thus 
expressed Himself, but simply with the view of giving us to understand, although the name is left 
unrecorded, that there was a particular person in the city to whom the Lord’s disciples were sent, in order 
to make ready the passover. Thus, too, after the two [or three] words brought in that manner as an 
explanation of his own, he takes up again the order of the words as they were uttered by the Lord Himself, 
namely, “And say unto him, The Master saith.” And if you ask now “to whom” they were to say this, the 
correct reply is given [at once] in these terms, To that particular man to whom the evangelist has given us 
to understand that the Lord sent them, when, speaking in His own person, he introduced the clause, “to 
such a man.” The clause thus inserted may indeed contain a rather unusual mode of expression, but still it 
is a perfectly legitimate phraseology when it is thus understood. Or it may be, that in the Hebrew 
language, in which Matthew is reported to have written, there is some peculiar usage which might make 
it entirely accordant with the laws of correct expression, even were the whole taken to have been spoken 
by the Lord Himself. Whether that is the case, those who understand that tongue may decide. Even in the 
Latin language itself, indeed, this kind of expression might also be used, in terms like these: “Go into the 
city to such a man as may be indicated by a person who shall meet you carrying a pitcher of water.” If the 
instructions were conveyed in such words as these, they could be acted upon without any ambiguity. Or 
again, if the terms were anything like these, “Go into the city to such a man, who resides in this or the 
other place, in such and such a house,” then the note thus given of the place and the designation of the 
house would make it quite possible to understand the commission delivered, and to execute it. But when 
these instructions, and all others of a similar order, are left entirely untold, the person who in such 
circumstances uses this kind of address, “Go to such a man, and say unto him,” cannot possibly be 


listened to intelligently for this obvious reason, that when he employs the terms, “to such a man,” he 
intends a certain particular individual to be understood by them, and yet offers us no hint by which he 
may be identified. But if we are to suppose that the clause referred to is one introduced as an explanation 
by the evangelist himself, [we may find that] the requirements of brevity will render the expression 
somewhat obscure, without, however, making it incorrect. Moreover, as to the fact, that where Mark 
speaks of a pitcher of water, Luke mentions a vessel, the simple explanation is, that the one has used a 
word indicative of the kind of vessel, and the other a term indicative of its capacity, while both evangelists 
have nevertheless preserved the real meaning actually intended. 


158. Matthew proceeds thus: “Now when the even was come, He sat down with the twelve disciples; and 
as they did eat, He said, Verily I say unto you, that one of you shall betray me. And they were exceeding 
sorrowful, and began every one of them to say, Lord, is it I?” and so on, down to where we read, “Then 
Judas, which betrayed Him, answered and said, Master, is it I? He said unto him, Thou hast said.” In what 
we have now presented for consideration here, the other three evangelists, who also record such matters, 
offer nothing calculated to raise any question of serious difficulty. 


Book III 


This book contains a demonstration of the harmony of the evangelists from the accounts of the Supper on 
to the end of the Gospel, the narratives given by the several writers being collated, and the whole 
arranged in one orderly connection. 


PROLOGUE 


1. Inasmuch as we have now reached that point in the history at which all the four evangelists necessarily 
hold their course in company on to the conclusion, without presenting any serious divergence the one 
from the other, if it happens anywhere that one of them makes mention of something which another leaves 
unnoticed, it appears to me that we may demonstrate the consistency maintained by the various 
evangelists with greater expedition, if from this point onwards we now bring all the statements given by 
all the writers together into one connection, and arrange the whole in a single narration, and under one 
view. I consider that in this way the task which we have undertaken may be discharged with greater 
convenience and facility than otherwise might be the case. What we have now before us, therefore, is to 
attempt the construction of a single narrative, in which we shall include all the particulars, and for which 
we Shall possess the attestation of those evangelists who, (each selecting for recital out of the whole 
number of facts those which he had either the ability or the desire to relate,) have prepared these records 
for us: this being done in such a manner, moreover, that all these statements, in regard to which we have 
to prove an entire freedom from contradictions, are taken as made by all the evangelists together. 


CHAPTER I 


OF THE METHOD IN WHICH THE FOUR EVANGELISTS ARE SHOWN TO BE AT ONE IN THE ACCOUNTS GIVEN OF 
THE LORD’S SUPPER AND THE INDICATION OF HIS BETRAYER 


2. Let us commence here, accordingly, with the notice presented by Matthew, [which runs thus]: “And as 
they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to His disciples, and said, 
Take, eat; this is my body.” Both Mark and Luke also gave this section. It is true that Luke has made 
mention of the cup twice over: first before He gave the bread; and, secondly, after the bread has been 
given. But the fact is, that what is stated in that earlier connection has been introduced, according to this 
writer’s habit, by anticipation, while the words which he has inserted here in their proper order are left 
unrecorded in those previous verses, and the two passages when put together make up exactly what 
stands expressed by those other evangelists. John, on the other hand, has said nothing about the body and 
blood of the Lord in this context; but he plainly certifies that the Lord spake to that effect on another 
occasion, with much greater fulness than here. At present, however, after recording how the Lord rose 
from supper and washed the disciples’ feet, and after telling us also the reason why the Lord dealt thus 
with them, in expressing which He had intimated, although still obscurely, and by the use of a testimony of 
Scripture, the fact that He was being betrayed by the man who was to eat of His bread, at this point John 
comes to the section in question, which the other three evangelists also unite in introducing. He presents 
it thus: “When Jesus had thus said, He was troubled in spirit, and testified, and said, Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, That one of you shall betray me. Then the disciples looked (as the same John subjoins) one on 
another, doubting of whom He spake.” “And (as Matthew and Mark tell us) they were exceeding sorrowful, 
and began every one of them to say unto Him, Is it I? And He answered and said (as Matthew proceeds to 
state), He that dippeth his hand with me in the dish, the same shall betray me.” Matthew also goes on to 
make the following addition to the preceding: “The Son of man indeed goeth, as it is written of Him; but 
woe unto that man by whom the Son of man shall be betrayed! it had been good for that man if he had not 
been born.” Mark, too, is at one with him here as regards both the words themselves and the order of 
narration. Then Matthew continues thus: “Then Judas, which betrayed Him, answered and said, Master, is 
it I? He said unto him, Thou hast said.” Even these words did not say explicitly whether he was himself the 
man. For the sentence still admits of being understood as if its point was this, “I am not the person who 
has said so.” All this, too, may quite easily have been uttered by Judas and answered by the Lord without 
its being noticed by all the others. 


3. After this, Matthew proceeds to insert the mystery of His body and blood, as it was committed then by 
the Lord to the disciples. Here Mark and Luke act correspondingly. But after He had handed the cup to 
them, [we find that] He spoke again concerning His betrayer, in terms which Luke recounts, when he 
says, “But, behold, the hand of him that betrayeth me is with me on the table. And truly the Son of man 
goeth as it was determined: but woe unto that man by whom He shall be betrayed.” At this point we must 
now suppose that to come in which is narrated by John while these others omit it, just as John has also 
passed by certain matters which they have detailed. In accordance with this, after the giving of the cup, 


and after the Lord’s subsequent saying which has been brought in by Luke,—namely, “But, behold, the 
hand of him that betrayeth me is with me on the table,” etc.,—the statement made by John is [to be taken 
as immediately] subjoined. It is to the following effect: “Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of His 
disciples, whom Jesus loved. Simon Peter therefore beckoned to him, and said unto him, Who is he of 
whom He speaketh? He then, when he had laid himself on Jesus’ breast, saith unto Him, Lord, who is it? 
Jesus answered, He it is to whom I shall give a sop, when I have dipped it. And when He had dipped the 
sop, He gave it to Judas, the son of Simon [of] Scarioth. And after the sop Satan then entered into him.” 


4. Here we must take care not to let John underlie the appearance not only of standing in antagonism to 
Luke, who had stated before this, that Satan entered into the heart of Judas at the time when he made his 
bargain with the Jews to betray Him on receipt of a sum of money, but also of contradicting himself. For, at 
an earlier point, and previous to [his notice of] the receiving of this sop, he had made use of these terms: 
“And supper being ended, the devil having now put into the heart of Judas to betray Him.” And how does 
he enter into the heart, but by putting unrighteous persuasions into the thoughts of unrighteous men? The 
explanation, however, is this. We ought to suppose Judas to have been more fully taken possession of by 
the devil now, just as on the other hand, in the instance of the good, those who had already received the 
Holy Spirit on that occasion, subsequently to His resurrection, when He breathed upon them and said, 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” also obtained a fuller gift of that Spirit at a later time, namely, when He was 
sent down from above on the day of Pentecost. In like manner, Satan then entered into this man after the 
sop. And (as John himself mentions in the immediate context) “Jesus saith unto him, What thou doest, do 
quickly. Now no man at the table knew for what intent He spake this unto him; for some of them thought, 
because Judas had the bag, that Jesus said unto him, Buy those things that we have need of against the 
feast; or, that he should give something to the poor. He then, having received the sop, went immediately 
out; and it was night. Therefore, when he was gone out, Jesus saith, Now is the Son of man glorified, and 
God is glorified in Him: and if God be glorified in Him, God shall also glorify Him in Himself, and shall 
straightway glorify Him.” 


CHAPTER II 


OF THE PROOF OF THEIR FREEDOM FROM ANY DISCREPANCIES IN THE NOTICES GIVEN OF THE PREDICTIONS 
OF PETER’S DENIALS 


5. “Little children, yet a little while I am with you. Ye shall seek me: and, as I said unto the Jews, Whither I 
go, ye cannot come; so now I say unto you. A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one 
another; as I have loved you, that ye also love one another. By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another. Simon Peter saith unto Him, Lord, whither goest thou? Jesus 
answered him, Whither I go, thou canst not follow me now, but thou shalt follow me afterwards. Peter 
saith unto Him, Lord, why cannot I follow Thee now? I will lay down my life for Thy sake. Jesus answered 
him, Wilt thou lay down thy life for my sake? Verily, verily, I say unto thee, The cock shall not crow, until 
thou deniest me thrice.” John, from whose Gospel I have taken the passage introduced above, is not the 
only evangelist who details this incident of the prophetic announcement of his own denial to Peter. The 
other three also record the same thing. They do not, however, take one and the same particular point in 
the discourses [of Christ] as their occasion for proceeding to this narration. For Matthew and Mark both 
introduce it in a completely parallel order, and at the same stage of their narrative, namely, after the Lord 
left the house in which they had eaten the passover; while Luke and John, on the other hand, bring it in 
before He left that scene. Still we might easily suppose, either that it has been inserted in the way of a 
recapitulation by the one couple of evangelists, or that it has been inserted in the way of an anticipation 
by the other; only such a supposition may be made more doubtful by the circumstance that there is so 
remarkable a diversity, not only in the Lord’s words, but even in those sentiments of His by which the 
incident in question is introduced, and by which Peter was moved to venture his presumptuous 
asseveration that he would die with the Lord or for the Lord. These considerations may constrain us 
rather to understand the narratives really to import that the man uttered his presumptuous declaration 
thrice over, as it was called forth by different occasions in the series of Christ’s discourses, and that also 
three several times the answer was returned him by the Lord, which intimated that before the cock crew 
he would deny Him thrice. 


6. And surely there is nothing incredible in supposing that Peter was moved to such an act of presumption 
on several occasions, separated from each other by certain intervals of time, as he was actually instigated 
to deny Him repeatedly. Neither should it seem unreasonable to fancy that the Lord gave him a reply in 
similar terms at three successive periods, especially when [we see that] in immediate connection with 
each other, and without the interposition of anything else either in fact or word, Christ addressed the 
question to him three several times whether he loved Him, and that, when Peter returned the same 
answer thrice over, He also gave him thrice over the self-same charge to feed His sheep. That it is the 
more reasonable thing to suppose that Peter displayed his presumption on three different occasions, and 
that thrice over he received from the Lord a warning with respect to his triple denial, is further proved, as 
we may see, by the very terms employed by the evangelists, which record sayings uttered by the Lord in 
diverse form and of diverse import. Let us here call attention again to that passage which I introduced a 
little ago from the Gospel of John. There we certainly find that He had expressed Himself in this way: 
“Little children, yet a little while I am with you. Ye shall seek me: and as I said unto the Jews, Whither I 


go, ye cannot come; so now I say to you. A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one another; 
as I have loved you, that ye love one another. By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another. Simon Peter saith unto Him, Lord, whither goest Thou?” Now, surely it is evident 
here that what moved Peter to utter this question, “Lord, whither goest Thou?” was the words which the 
Lord Himself had spoken. For he had heard Him say, “Whither I go, ye cannot come.” Then Jesus made 
this reply to the said Peter: “Whither I go, thou canst not follow me now, but thou shall follow me 
afterwards.” Thereupon Peter expressed himself thus: “Lord, why cannot I follow Thee now? I will lay 
down my life for Thy sake.” And to this presumptuous declaration the Lord responded by predicting his 
denial. Luke, again, first mentions how the Lord said, “Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have you, that 
he may sift you as wheat; but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not; and, when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren:” next he proceeds immediately to tell us how Peter replied to this effect: “Lord, I 
am ready to go with Thee, both unto prison and to death;” and then he continues thus: “And He said, I tell 
thee, Peter, the cock shall not crow this day, before that thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest me.” 
Now, who can fail to perceive that this is an occasion by itself, and that the incident in connection with 
which Peter was incited to make the presumptuous declaration already referred to is an entirely different 
one? But, once more, Matthew presents us with the following passage: “And when they had sung an 
hymn,” he says, “they went out into the Mount of Olives. Then saith Jesus unto them, All ye shall be 
offended because of me this night: for it is written, I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock 
shall be scattered abroad. But after I am risen again, I will go before you into Galilee.” The same passage 
is given in precisely the same form by Mark. What similarity is there, however, in these words, or in the 
ideas expressed by them, either to the terms in which John represents Peter to have made his 
presumptuous declaration, or to those in which Luke exhibits him as uttering such an asseveration? And 
so we find that in Matthew’s narrative the connection proceeds immediately thus: “Peter answered and 
said unto Him, Though all men shall be offended because of Thee, yet will I never be offended. Jesus saith 
unto him, Verily, I say unto thee, that this night, before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. Peter 
saith unto him, Though I should die with Thee, yet will I not deny Thee. Likewise also said all His 
disciples.” 


7. All this is recorded almost in the same language also by Mark, only that he has not put in so general a 
form what the Lord said with regard to the manner in which the event [of Peter’s failure] was to be 
brought about, but has given it a more particular turn. For his version is this: “Verily I say unto thee, That 
this day, even in this night, before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice.” Thus it appears that all 
of them tell us how the Lord foretold that Peter would deny Him before the cock crew, but that they do not 
all mention how often the cock was to crow, and that Mark is the only one who has presented a more 
explicit notice of this incident in the narrative. Hence some are of opinion that Mark’s statement is not in 
harmony with those of the others. But this is simply because they do not give sufficient attention to the 
facts of the case, and, above all, because they approach the question under the cloud of a prejudiced 
mind, in consequence of their being possessed by a hostile disposition towards the gospel. The fact is, that 
Peter’s denial, when taken as a whole, is a threefold denial. For he remained in the same state of mental 
agitation, and harboured the same mendacious intention, until what had been foretold regarding him was 
brought to his mind, and healing came to him by bitter weeping and sorrow of heart. It is evident, 
however, that if this complete denial—that is to say, the threefold denial—is taken to have commenced 
only after the first crowing of the cock, three of the evangelists will appear to have given an incorrect 
account of the matter. For Matthew’s version is this: “Verily I say unto thee, That this night, before the 
cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice;” and Luke puts it thus: “I tell thee, Peter, the cock shall not crow 
this day, before that thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest me;” and John presents it in this form: 
“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, the cock shall not crow till thou hast denied me thrice.” And thus, in 
different terms and with words introduced in diverse successions, these three evangelists have expressed 
one and the same sense as conveyed by the words which the Lord spake—namely, the fact that, before the 
cock should crow, Peter was to deny Him thrice. On the other hand, if [we suppose that] he went through 
the whole triple denial before the cock began to crow at all, then Mark will be made to underlie the 
charge of having given a superfluous statement when he puts these words into the Lord’s mouth: “Verily I 
say unto thee, That this day, before the cock crow twice, thou shall deny me thrice.” For to what purpose 
would it be to say, “before the cock crow twice,” when, on the supposition that this entire threefold denial 
was gone through previous to the first crowing of the cock, it is self-evident that a negation, which would 
thus be proved to have been completed before the first cockcrow, must also, as matter of course, be 
understood to have been fully uttered before the second cockcrow and before the third, and, in short, 
before all the cockcrowings which took place on that same night? But, inasmuch as this threefold denial 
was begun previous to the first crowing of the cock, those three evangelists concerned themselves with 
noticing, not the time at which Peter was to complete it, but the extent to which it was to be carried, and 
the period at which it was to commence; that is to say, their object was to bring out the facts that it was to 
be thrice repeated, and that it was to begin previous to the cockcrowing. At the same time, so far as the 
man’s own mind is concerned, we might also quite well understand it to have been engaged in, as a 
whole, previous to the first cockcrow. For although it is true that, so far as regards the actual utterance of 
the individual who was guilty of the denial, that threefold negation was only entered upon previous to the 
first cockcrow, and really finished before the second cockcrow, still it is equally true that, in so far as the 
disposition of mind and the apprehensions indulged by Peter were concerned, it was conceived, as a 
whole, before the first cockcrow. Neither is it a matter of any consequence of what duration those 
intervals of delay were which elapsed between the several utterances of that thrice-recurring voice, if it is 


the case that the denial completely possessed his heart even previous to the first cockcrow,—in 
consequence, indeed, of his having imbibed a spirit of terror so abject as to make him capable of denying 
the Lord when he was questioned regarding Him, not only once, but a second time, and even a third time. 
Thus, a more correct and careful consideration of the matter might show us that, precisely as it is 
declared that the man who looketh on a woman to lust after her has committed adultery with her already 
in his heart, so, in the present instance, inasmuch as in the words which he spoke, Peter merely expressed 
the apprehension which he had already conceived with such intensity in his mind as to make it capable of 
enduring even on to a third repetition of his denial of the Lord, this threefold negation is to be assigned as 
a whole to that particular period at which the fear that sufficed thus to carry him on to a threefold denial 
took possession of him. In this way, too, it may be made apparent that, even if the words in which the 
denial was couched began to break forth from him only after the first cockcrow, when his heart was 
smitten by the inquiries addressed to him, it would involve neither any absurdity nor any untruthfulness, 
although it were said that before the cock crew he denied Him thrice, seeing that, in any case, previous to 
the crowing of the cock, his mind had been assailed by an apprehension violent enough to be able to draw 
him on even to a third denial. All the less, therefore, ought we to feel any difficulty in the matter, if it 
appears that the threefold denial, as expressed also in the thrice-recurring utterances of the person who 
made the denial, was entered upon previous to the crowing of the cock, although it was not completed 
before the first cockcrow. We may take a parallel case, and suppose an intimation to be made to the 
following effect to a person: “This night, before the cock crow, you will write a letter to me, in which you 
will revile me thrice.” Well, surely in this instance, if the man began to write the letter before the cock had 
crowed at all, and finished it after the cock had crowed for the first time, that would be no reason for 
alleging that the intimation previously made was false. The fact, therefore, is that, in putting these words 
into the Lord’s lips, “Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice,” Mark has given us a plainer 
indication of the intervals of time which separated the utterances themselves. And when we come to the 
said section of the evangelical narrative, we shall see that the circumstances are presented in a manner 
which exhibits, in that connection also, the harmony subsisting among the evangelists. 


8. If, however, the demand is to get at the very words, literally and completely, which the Lord addressed 
to Peter, we answer that it is impossible to discover these; and further, that it is simply superfluous to ask 
them, inasmuch as the speaker’s meaning—to intimate which was the object He had in view in uttering 
the words—admits of being understood with the utmost plainness, even under the diverse terms employed 
by the evangelists. And whether, then, it be the case that Peter, instigated at different occasions in the 
course of the Lord’s sayings, made his presumptuous declaration three several times, and had his denial 
foretold him thrice over by the Lord, as is the more probable result to which our investigation points us; 
or whether it may appear that the accounts given by all the evangelists are capable of being reduced to a 
single statement, when a certain order of narration is adopted, so that it could be proved that it was only 
on one occasion that the Lord predicted to Peter, on the exhibition of his presumptuous spirit, the fact that 
he would deny Him;—in either case, any contradiction between the evangelists will fail to be detected, as 
nothing of that nature really exists. 


CHAPTER III 


OF THE MANNER IN WHICH IT CAN BE SHOWN THAT NO DISCREPANCIES EXIST BETWEEN THEM IN THE 
ACCOUNTS WHICH THEY GIVE OF THE WORDS WHICH WERE SPOKEN BY THE LORD, ON TO THE TIME OF HIS 
LEAVING THE HOUSE IN WHICH THEY HAD SUPPED 


9. At this point, therefore, we may now follow, as far as we can, the order of the narrative, as gathered 
from all the evangelists together. Thus, then, after the prediction in question had been made to Peter, 
according to John’s version, the same John proceeds with his statement, and introduces in this connection 
the Lord’s discourse, which was to the following effect: “Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, 
believe also in me. In my Father’s house are many mansions;” and so forth. He narrates at length the 
sayings, so memorable and so pre-eminently sublime, of which He delivered Himself in the course of that 
address, until, in due connection, he comes to the passage where the Lord speaks as follows: “O righteous 
Father, the world hath not known Thee: but I have known Thee, and these have known that Thou hast sent 
me. And I have declared unto them Thy name, and will declare it; that the love wherewith Thou hast loved 
me may be in them, and I in them.” Again we find, according to the narrative given by Luke, that there 
arose “a strife among them which of them should be accounted the greatest. And He said unto them, The 
kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them; and they that exercise authority upon them are called 
benefactors. But ye shall not be so: but he that is greatest among you, let him be as the younger; and he 
that is chief, as he that doth serve. For whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat, or he that serveth? is 
not he that sitteth at meat? but Iam among you as he that serveth. And ye are they which have continued 
with me in my temptations: and I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath appointed unto me; that 
ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom, and sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 
The said Luke also immediately subjoins to these words the following passage: “And the Lord said to 
Simon: Simon, behold, Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat: but I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not: and when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren. And he said unto 
Him: Lord, I am ready to go with Thee, both into prison, and to death. And He said, I tell thee, Peter, the 
cock shall not crow this day, before that thou shall thrice deny that thou knowest me. And He said unto 
them, When I sent you without purse, and scrip, and shoes, lacked ye anything? And they said, Nothing. 


Then said He unto them, But now, he that hath a purse, let him take it, and likewise his scrip: and he that 
hath no sword, let him sell his garment, and buy one. For I say unto you, this that is written must yet be 
accomplished in me, And He was reckoned among the transgressors: for the things concerning me have 
an end. And they said, Lord, behold, here are two swords. And He said unto them, It is enough.” Next 
comes the passage, given both by Matthew and by Mark: “And when they had sung an hymn, they went 
out into the Mount of Olives. Then saith Jesus unto them, All ye shall be offended because of me this night: 
for it is written, I will smite the Shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad. But after I 
am risen again, I will go before you into Galilee. Peter answered and said unto Him, Though all men shall 
be offended because of Thee, yet will I never be offended. Jesus saith unto him, Verily I say unto thee, 
That this night, before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. Peter saith unto Him, Though I should die 
with Thee, yet will I not deny Thee. Likewise also said all the disciples.” We have introduced the preceding 
section as it is presented by Matthew. But Mark also records it almost in so many and the same words, 
with the exception of the apparent discrepancy, which we have already cleared up above, on the subject of 
the crowing of the cock. 


CHAPTER IV 


OF WHAT TOOK PLACE IN THE PIECE OF GROUND OR GARDEN TO WHICH THEY CAME ON LEAVING THE HOUSE 
AFTER THE SUPPER; AND OF THE METHOD IN WHICH, IN JOHN’S SILENCE ON THE SUBJECT, A REAL HARMONY 
CAN BE DEMONSTRATED BETWEEN THE OTHER THREE EVANGELISTS—NAMELY, MATTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE 


10. Matthew then proceeds with his narrative in the same connection as follows: “Then cometh Jesus with 
them unto a place called Gethsemane.” This is mentioned also by Mark. Luke, too, refers to it, although he 
does not notice the piece of ground by name. For he says: “And He came out, and went, as was His wont, 
to the Mount of Olives; and His disciples also followed Him. And when He was at the place, He said unto 
them, Pray that ye enter not into temptation.” That is the place which the other two have instanced under 
the name of Gethsemane. There, we understand, was the garden which John brings into notice when he 
gives the following narration: “When Jesus had spoken these words, He went forth with His disciples over 
the brook Cedron, where was a garden, into the which He entered, and His disciples.” Then taking 
Matthew’s record, we get this statement next in order: “He said unto His disciples, Sit ye here, while I go 
and pray yonder. And He took with Him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful and 
very heavy. Then saith He unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death: tarry ye here, and 
watch with me. And He went a little farther, and fell on His face, and prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt. And He cometh unto the 
disciples, and findeth them asleep, and saith unto Peter, What! could ye not watch with me one hour? 
Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation: the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. He 
went away again the second time, and prayed, saying, O my Father, if this cup may not pass away from me 
except I drink it, Thy will be done. And He came and found them asleep again: for their eyes were heavy. 
And He left them, and went away again, and prayed the third time, saying the same words. Then cometh 
He to His disciples, and saith unto them, Sleep on now, and take your rest: behold, the hour is at hand, 
and the Son of man shall be betrayed into the hands of sinners. Rise, let us be going: behold, he is at hand 
that shall betray me.” 


11. Mark also records these passages, introducing them quite in the same method and succession. Some 
of the sentences, however, are given with greater brevity by him, and others are somewhat more fully 
explained. These sayings of our Lord, indeed, may seem in one portion to stand in some manner of 
contradiction to each other as they are presented in Matthew’s version. I refer to the fact that [it is stated 
there that] He came to His disciples after His third prayer, and said to them, “Sleep on now, and take your 
rest: behold, the hour is at hand, and the Son of man shall be betrayed into the hands of sinners. Rise, let 
us be going: behold, he is at hand that shall betray me.” For what are we to make of the direction thus 
given above, “Sleep on now, and take your rest,” when there is immediately subjoined this other 
declaration, “Behold, the hour is at hand,” and thereafter also the instruction, “Arise, let us be going”? 
Those readers who perceive something like a contradiction here, seek to pronounce these words, “Sleep 
on now, and take your rest,” in a way betokening that they were spoken in reproach, and not in 
permission. And this is an expedient which might quite fairly be adopted were there any necessity for it. 
Mark, however, has reproduced these sayings in a manner which implies that after He had expressed 
himself in the terms, “Sleep on now, and take your rest,” He added the words, “It is enough,” and then 
appended to these the further statement, “The hour is come; behold, the Son of man shall be betrayed.” 
Hence we may conclude that the case really stood thus: namely, that after addressing these words to 
them, “Sleep on now, and take your rest,” the Lord was silent for a space, so that what He had thus given 
them permission to do might be [seen to be] really acted upon; and that thereafter He made the other 
declaration, “Behold the hour is come.” Thus it is that in Mark’s Gospel we find those words [regarding 
the sleeping] followed immediately by the phrase, “It is enough;” that is to say, “the rest which you have 
had is enough now.” But as no distinct notice is introduced of this silence on the Lord’s part which 
intervened then, the passage comes to be understood in a forced manner, and it is supposed that a 
peculiar pronunciation must be given to these words. 


12. Luke, on the other hand, has omitted to mention the number of times that He prayed. He has told us, 
however, a fact which is not recorded by the others—namely, that when He prayed He was strengthened 


by an angel, and that, as He prayed more earnestly, He had a bloody sweat, with drops falling down to the 
ground. Thus it appears that when he makes the statement, “And when He rose up from prayer, and was 
come to His disciples,” he does not indicate how often He had prayed by that time. But still, in so doing, 
he does not stand in any kind of antagonism to the other two. Moreover, John does indeed mention how 
He entered into the garden along with His disciples. But he does not relate how He was occupied there up 
to the period when His betrayer came in along with the Jews to apprehend Him. 


13. These three evangelists, therefore, have in this manner narrated the same incident, just as, on the 
other hand, one man might give three several accounts of a single occurrence, with a certain measure of 
diversity in his statements, and yet without any real contradiction. Luke, for example, has specified the 
distance to which He went forward from the disciples—that is to say, when He withdrew from them in 
order to pray—more definitely than the others. For he tells us that it was “about a stone’s cast.” Mark, 
again, states first of all in his own words how the Lord prayed that, “If it were possible, the hour might 
pass from Him,” referring to the hour of His Passion, which he also expresses presently by the term “cup.” 
He then reproduces the Lord’s own words, in the following manner: “Abba, Father, all things are possible 
to Thee: take away this cup from me.” And if we connect with these terms the clause which is given by the 
other two evangelists, and for which Mark himself has also already introduced a clear parallel, presented 
as a statement made in his own person instead of the Lord’s, the whole sentence will be exhibited in this 
form: “Father, if it be possible, (for) all things are possible unto Thee, take away this cup from me.” And it 
will be so put just to prevent any one from supposing that He made the Father’s power less than it is when 
He said, “If it be possible.” For thus His words were not, “If Thou canst do it;” but “If it be possible.” And 
anything is possible which He wills. Therefore, the expression, “If it be possible,” has here just the same 
force as, “If Thou wilt.” For Mark has made the sense in which the phrase, “If it be possible,” is to be 
taken quite plain, when he says, “All things are possible unto Thee.” And further, the fact that these 
writers have recorded how He said, “Nevertheless, not what I will, but what Thou wilt” (an expression 
which means precisely the same as this other form, “Nevertheless, not my will but Thine be done”), shows 
us clearly enough that it was with reference not to any absolute impossibility on the Father’s side, but 
only to His will, that these words, “If it be possible,” were spoken. This is made the more apparent by the 
plainer statement which Luke has presented to the same effect. For his version is not, “If it be possible,” 
but, “If Thou be willing.” And to this clearer declaration of what was really meant we may add, with the 
effect of still greater clearness, the clause which Mark has inserted, so that the whole will proceed thus: 
“If Thou be willing, (for) all things are possible unto Thee, take away this cup from me.” 


14. Again, as to Mark’s mentioning that the Lord said not only “Father,” but “Abba, Father,” the 
explanation simply is, that “Abba” is in Hebrew exactly what “Pater” is in Latin. And perhaps the Lord may 
have used both words with some kind of symbolical significance, intending to indicate thereby, that in 
sustaining this sorrow He bore the part of His body, which is the Church, of which He has been made the 
corner-stone, and which comes to Him [in the person of disciples gathered] partly out of the Hebrews, to 
whom He refers when He says “Abba,” and partly out of the Gentiles, to whom He refers when He says 
“Pater” [Father]. The Apostle Paul also makes use of the same significant expression. For he says, “In 
whom we cry, Abba, Father;” and, in another passage, “God sent His Spirit into your hearts, crying, Abba, 
Father.” For it was meet that the good Master and true Saviour, by sharing in the sufferings of the more 
infirm, should in His own person illustrate the truth that His witnesses ought not to despair, although it 
might perchance happen that, through human frailty, sorrow might steal in upon their hearts at the time 
of suffering; seeing that they would overcome it if, mindful that God knows what is best for those whose 
well-being He regards, they gave His will the preference over their own. On this subject, however, as a 
whole, the present is not the time for entering on any more detailed discussion. For we have to deal 
simply with the question concerning the harmony of the evangelists, from whose varied modes of 
narration we gather the wholesome lesson that, in order to get at the truth, the one essential thing to aim 
at in dealing with the terms is simply the intention which the speaker had in view in using them. For the 
word “Father” means just the same as the phrase “Abba, Father.” But with a view to bring out the mystic 
significance, the expression, “Abba, Father,” is the clearer form; while, for indicating the unity, the word 
“Father” is sufficient. And that the Lord did indeed employ this method of address, “Abba, Father,” must 
be accepted as matter of fact. But still His intention would not appear very obvious were there not the 
means (since others use simply the term “Father”) to show that under such a form of expression those two 
Churches, which are constituted, the one out of the Jews, and the other out of the Gentiles, are presented 
as also really one. In this way, then, [we may suppose that] the phrase, “Abba, Father,” was adopted in 
order to convey the same idea as was indicated by the Lord on another occasion, when He said, “Other 
sheep I have which are not of this fold.” In these words He certainly referred to the Gentiles, since He had 
sheep also among the people of Israel. But in that passage He goes on immediately to add the declaration, 
“Them also I must bring, that there may be one fold and one Shepherd.” And so we may say that, just as 
the phrase, “Abba, Father,” contains the idea of [the two races,] the Israelites and the Gentiles, the word 
“Father,” used alone, points to the one flock which these two constitute. 


CHAPTER V 
OF THE ACCOUNTS WHICH ARE GIVEN BY ALL THE FOUR EVANGELISTS IN REGARD TO WHAT WAS DONE AND 


SAID ON THE OCCASION OF HIS APPREHENSION; AND OF THE PROOF THAT THESE DIFFERENT NARRATIVES 
EXHIBIT NO REAL DISCREPANCIES 


15. When we follow the versions presented by Matthew and Mark, we find that the history now proceeds 
thus: “And while He yet spake, lo, Judas, one of the twelve, came, and with him a great multitude, with 
swords and staves, from the chief priests and elders of the people. Now he that betrayed Him, gave them 
a sign, saying, Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is He; hold Him fast. And forthwith he came to Jesus, 
and said, Hail, Master; and kissed Him.” First of all, however, as we gather from Luke’s statement, He 
said to the traitor, “Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss?” Next, as we learn from Matthew, He 
spoke thus: “Friend, wherefore art thou come?” Thereafter He added certain words which are found in 
John’s narrative, which runs in the following strain: “Whom seek ye? They answered Him, Jesus of 
Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, I am He. And Judas also, which betrayed Him, stood with them. As soon 
then as He had said unto them, I am He, they went backward, and fell to the ground. Then asked He them 
again, Whom seek ye? And they said, Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus answered, I have told you that I am He: if 
therefore ye seek me, let these go their way; that the saying might be fulfilled which He spake, Of them 
which thou gavest me have I lost none.” 


16. Next comes in a passage, which is given by Luke as follows: “When they which were about Him saw 
what would follow, they said unto Him, Lord, shall we smite with the sword? And one of them smote the 
servant of the high priest,” as is noticed by all the four historians, “and cut off his ear,” which, as we are 
informed by Luke and John, was his “right ear.” Moreover, we gather also from John that the person who 
smote the servant was Peter, and that the name of the man whom he thus struck was Malchus. Next we 
take what Luke mentions, namely, “Jesus answered and said, Suffer ye thus far;” with which we must 
connect the words appended by Matthew, namely, “Put up thy sword into his place: for all they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword. Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, and He shall 
presently give me more than twelve legions of angels? But how then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, that 
thus it must be?” Along with these words we may also place the question to which John tells us He gave 
utterance on the same occasion, namely, “The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” 
And then, as is recorded by Luke, He touched the ear of the person who had been struck, and healed him. 


17. Neither should we let the idea disturb us, that some contradiction may be found in the circumstance 
that Luke tells us how, when the disciples asked Him whether they should smite with the sword, the Lord 
replied in these words, “Suffer ye thus far,” in a manner which might seem to imply that He thus 
expressed Himself, after the blow had been struck, in terms bearing that He was satisfied with what had 
been done so far, but desired nothing further to be done; whereas the language which is employed by 
Matthew might give us rather to understand that this whole incident of the use which Peter made of the 
sword was displeasing to the Lord. For it is more correct to suppose that when they put the question to 
Him, “Lord, shall we smite with the sword?” He replied then, “Suffer ye thus far;” His meaning being this: 
“Let not what is about to take place agitate you. These men are to be suffered to go thus far; that is to say, 
so far as to apprehend me, and thus to effect the fulfilment of those things which are written of me.” We 
have further to suppose, however, that during the time which passed in the interchange of the question 
addressed by them to the Lord, and the reply returned by Him to them, Peter was borne on by his intense 
desire to appear as defender, and by his stronger excitement in the Lord’s behalf, to deal the blow. But 
while these two things might easily have happened at the same time, two different statements could not 
have been uttered by the same person in one breath. For the writer would not have used the expression, 
“And Jesus answered and said,” unless the words were a reply to the question which had been addressed 
by those who were about Him, and not a statement directed to Peter’s act. For Matthew is the only one 
who has recorded the judgment passed by Jesus on Peter’s act. And in that passage the phrase which 
Matthew has employed is also not in the form, “Jesus answered Peter thus, Put up thy sword;” but it runs 
in these terms: “Then said Jesus unto him, Put up thy sword;” from which it appears that it was after the 
deed that Jesus thus declared Himself. What is contained, again, in the phraseology used by Luke, namely, 
“And Jesus answered and said, Suffer ye thus far,” must be taken to have been the reply which was 
returned to the parties who had put the question to Him. But inasmuch as, according to our previous 
explanation, the single blow with which the servant was struck was delivered just during the time when 
the terms of the said question and answer were passing between these persons and the Lord, the writer 
has considered it right to record that act in the same particular order, so that it stands inserted between 
the words of the interrogation and those in which the response was couched. Consequently, there is 
nothing here in antagonism to the statement introduced by Matthew, namely, “For all they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword,”—that is to say, those who may have used the sword. But there might 
appear to be some inconsistency here if the Lord’s answer were taken in a sense which would show Him 
to have expressed approval on this occasion of the voluntary use of the sword, even although it was only 
to the effect of a single wound, and that, too, not a fatal one. The words, however, which were addressed 
to Peter may be understood, as a whole, in an application quite in harmony with the rest; so that, bringing 
in also what Luke and Matthew have reported, as I have stated above, we obtain the following connection: 
“Suffer ye thus far. Put up thy sword into its place; for all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword,” etc. In what way, moreover, this sentence, “Suffer ye thus far,” is to be understood, I have 
explained already. And if there is any better method of interpreting it, be it so. Only let the veracity of the 
evangelists be maintained in any case. 


18. After this, Matthew continues the narrative, and mentions that in that hour He addressed the 
multitude as follows: “Are ye come out as against a thief with swords and staves for to take me? I sat daily 
with you teaching in the temple, and ye laid no hold on me.” Then He added also certain words, which 


Luke introduces thus: “But this is your hour, and the power of darkness.” Next comes the sentence given 
by Matthew: “But all this was done that the Scriptures of the prophets might be fulfilled. Then all the 
disciples forsook Him and fled.” This last fact is recorded also by Mark. The same evangelist makes also 
the following addition: “And there followed Him a certain young man, having a linen cloth cast about his 
naked body; and when they laid hold on him, he left the linen cloth, and fled from them naked.” 


CHAPTER VI 


OF THE HARMONY CHARACTERIZING THE ACCOUNTS WHICH THESE EVANGELISTS GIVE OF WHAT HAPPENED 
WHEN THE LORD WAS LED AWAY TO THE HOUSE OF THE HIGH PRIEST, AS ALSO OF THE OCCURRENCES WHICH 
TOOK PLACE WITHIN THE SAID HOUSE AFTER HE WAS CONDUCTED THERE IN THE NIGHTTIME, AND IN 
PARTICULAR OF THE INCIDENT OF PETER’S DENIAL 


19. In the line of Matthew’s narrative we come next upon this statement: “And they that laid hold on Jesus 
led Him away to Caiaphas the high priest, where the scribes and the elders were assembled.” We learn, 
however, from John that He was conducted first to Annas, the father-in-law of Caiaphas. On the other 
hand, Mark and Luke omit all mention of the name of the high priest. Moreover [we find that] He was led 
away bound. For, as John informs us, there were at hand there, in the multitude, a tribune and a cohort, 
and the servants of the Jews. Then in Matthew we have these words: “But Peter followed Him afar off unto 
the high priest’s palace, and went in and sat with the servants to see the end.” To this passage in the 
narrative Mark makes this addition: “And he warmed himself at the fire.” Luke also makes a statement 
which amounts to the same, thus: “Peter followed afar off: and when they had kindled a fire in the midst of 
the hall, and were sat down together, Peter sat down among them.” And John proceeds in these terms: 
“And Simon Peter followed Jesus, and so did another disciple. That disciple (namely, that other) was 
known unto the high priest, and went in (as John also tells us) with Jesus into the palace of the high priest. 
But Peter (as the same John adds) stood at the door without. Then went out that other disciple, which was 
known unto the high priest, and spake unto her that kept the door, and brought in Peter.” For the last fact 
we are thus indebted to John’s narrative. And in this way we see how it came about that Peter also got 
inside, and was within the hall, as the other evangelists mention. 


20. Then Matthew’s report goes on thus: “Now the chief priests and elders and all the council sought false 
witness against Jesus, to put Him to death, but found none: yea, though many false witnesses came, yet 
found they none.” Mark comes in here with the explanation, that “their witness agreed not together.” But, 
as Matthew continues, “At the last came two false witnesses, and said, This fellow said, I am able to 
destroy the temple of God, and to build it in three days.” Mark states that there were also others who 
said, “We have heard him say, I will destroy this temple that is made with hands, and within three days I 
will build another made without hands. And therefore (as Mark also observes in the same passage) their 
witness did not agree together.” Then Matthew gives us the following relation: “And the high priest arose 
and said unto Him, Answerest thou nothing? What is it which these witness against thee? But Jesus held 
His peace. And the high priest answered and said unto Him, I adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell 
us whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God. Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast said.” Mark reports the 
same passage in different terms, only he omits to mention the fact that the high priest adjured Him. He 
makes it plain, however, that the two expressions ascribed to Jesus as the reply to the high priest,— 
namely, “Thou hast said,” and, “I am,”—really amount to the same. For, as the said Mark puts it, the 
narrative goes on thus: “And Jesus said, I am; and ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of 
power, and coming with the clouds of heaven.” This is just as Matthew also presents the passage, with the 
solitary exception that he does not say that Jesus replied in the phrase “I am.” Again, Matthew goes on 
further in this strain: “Then the high priest rent his clothes, saying, He hath spoken blasphemy; what 
further need have we of witnesses? Behold, now ye have heard his blasphemy. What think ye? And they 
answered and said, He is guilty of death.” Mark’s version of this is entirely to the same effect. So Matthew 
continues, “Then did they spit in His face, and buffeted Him, and others smote Him with the palms of their 
hands, saying, Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, Who is he that smote thee?” Mark reports these things in 
like manner. He also mentions a further fact, namely, that they covered His face. On these incidents we 
have likewise the testimony of Luke. 


21. These things the Lord is understood to have passed through on to the early morning in the high 
priest’s house, to which He was first conducted, and in which Peter was also tempted. With respect, 
however, to this temptation of Peter, which took place during the time that the Lord was enduring these 
injuries, the several evangelists do not present the same order in the recital of the circumstances. For 
Matthew and Mark first narrate the injuries offered to the Lord, and then this temptation of Peter. Luke, 
again, first describes Peter’s temptation, and only after that the reproaches borne by the Lord; while John, 
on the other hand, first recounts part of Peter’s temptation, then introduces some verses recording what 
the Lord had to bear, next appends a statement to the effect that the Lord was sent away thence (i.e. from 
Annas) to Caiaphas the high priest, and then at this point resumes and sums up the relation which he had 
commenced of Peter’s temptation in the house to which he was first conducted, giving a full account of 
that incident, thereafter reverting to the succession of things befalling the Lord, and telling us how He 
was brought to Caiaphas. 


22. Accordingly, Matthew proceeds as follows: “Now Peter sat without in the palace; and a damsel came 


unto him, saying, Thou also wast with Jesus of Galilee. But he denied before them all, saying, I know not 
what thou sayest. And as he went out into the porch, another maid saw him, and said unto them that were 
there, This fellow was also with Jesus of Nazareth. And again he denied with an oath, I do not know the 
man. And after a while came unto him they that stood by, and said to Peter, Surely thou also art one of 
them, for thy speech bewrayeth thee. Then began he to curse and to swear, saying that he knew not the 
man. And immediately the cock crew.” Such is Matthew’s version. But we are also given to understand 
that after he had gone outside, and when he had now denied the Lord once, the first cock crew,—a fact 
which Matthew does not specify, but which is intimated by Mark. 


23. But it was not when he was outside at the gate that he denied the Lord the second time. That took 
place after he had come back to the fire-place. There was no need, however, to mention the precise time 
at which he did thus return. Consequently Mark goes on with his narrative of the incident in these terms: 
“And he went out into the porch, and the cock crew. And a maid saw him again, and began to say to them 
that stood by, This is one of them. And he denied it again.” This is not the same maid, however, as the 
former one, but another, as Matthew tells us. Nay, we gather further that on the occasion of the second 
denial he was addressed by two parties, namely, by the maid who is mentioned by Matthew and Mark, and 
also by another person who is noticed by Luke. For Luke’s account runs in this style: “And Peter followed 
afar off. And when they had kindled a fire in the midst of the hall, and were sat down together, Peter sat 
down among them. But a certain maid beheld him as he sat by the fire, and earnestly looked upon him, 
and said, This man was also with him. And he denied Him, saying, Woman, I know Him not. And after a 
little while, another saw him, and said, “Thou art also of them.” Now the clause, “And after a little while,” 
which Luke introduces, covers the period during which [we may suppose that] Peter went out and the first 
cock crew. By this time, however, he had come in again; and thus we can understand the consistency of 
John’s narrative, which informs us that he denied the Lord the second time as he stood by the fire. For in 
his version of Peter’s first denial, John not only says nothing about the first crowing of the cock (which 
holds good of the other evangelists, too, with the exception of Mark), but also leaves unnoticed the fact 
that it was as he sat by the fire that the maid recognised him. For all that John says there is this, “Then 
saith the damsel that kept the door unto Peter, Art not thou also one of this man’s disciples? He saith, I am 
not.” Then he brings in the statement which he deemed it right to make on the subject of what took place 
with Jesus in that same house. His record of this is to the following effect: “And the servants and officers 
stood there, who had made a fire of coals, for it was cold. And they warmed themselves; and Peter stood 
with them, and warmed himself.” Here, therefore, we may suppose Peter to have gone out, and by this 
time to have come in again. For at first he was sitting by the fire; and after a space, as we gather, he had 
returned, and commenced to stand [by the hearth]. 


24. It may be, however, that some one will say to us: Peter had not actually gone out as yet, but had only 
risen with the purpose of going out. This may be the allegation of one who is of opinion that the second 
interrogation and denial took place when Peter was outside at the door. Let us therefore look at what 
follows in John’s narrative. It is to this effect: “The high priest then asked Jesus of His disciples, and of His 
doctrine. Jesus answered him, I spake openly to the world; I ever taught in the synagogue, and in the 
temple, whither the Jews always resort; and in secret have I said nothing. Why askest thou me? ask them 
which heard me what I have said unto them: behold, they know what I said. And when He had thus 
spoken, one of the officers which stood by struck Jesus with the palm of his hand, saying, Answerest thou 
the high priest so? Jesus answered him, If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why 
smitest thou me? And Annas sent Him bound to Caiaphas the high priest.” This certainly shows us that 
Annas was high priest. For Jesus had not been sent to Caiaphas as yet, when the question was thus put to 
Him, “Answerest thou the high priest so?” Mention is also made of Annas and Caiaphas as high priests by 
Luke at the beginning of his Gospel. After these statements, John reverts to the account which he had 
previously begun of Peter’s denial. Thus he brings us back to the house in which the incidents took place 
which he has recorded, and from which Jesus was sent away to Caiaphas, to whom He was being 
conducted at the commencement of this scene, as Matthew has informed us. Moreover, it is in the way of 
a recapitulation that John records the matters regarding Peter which he has introduced at this point. 
Falling back upon his narration of that incident with the view of making up a complete account of the 
threefold denial, he proceeds thus: “And Simon stood and warmed himself. They said therefore unto him, 
Art not thou also one of his disciples? He denied it, and said, I am not.” Here, therefore, we find that 
Peter’s second denial occurred, not when he was at the door, but as he was standing by the fire. This, 
however, could not have been the case, had he not returned by this time after having gone outside. For it 
is not that by this second occasion he had actually gone out, and that the other maid who is referred to 
saw him there outside; but the matter is put as if it was on his going out that she saw him; or, in other 
words, it was when he rose to go out that she observed him, and said to those who were there,—that is, to 
those who were gathered by the fire inside, within the court,—”This fellow was also with Jesus of 
Nazareth.” Then we are to suppose that the man who had thus gone outside, on hearing this assertion, 
came in again, and swore to those who were now inimically disposed, “I do not know the man.” In like 
manner, Mark also says of this same maid, that “she began to say to them that stood by, This is one of 
them.” For this damsel was speaking not to Peter, but to those who had remained there when he went out. 
At the same time, she spoke in such a manner that he heard her words; whereupon he came back and 
stood again by the fire, and met their words with a negative. Then we have the statement made by John in 
these terms: “They said, Art not thou also one of his disciples?” We understand this question to have been 
addressed to him on his return as he stood there; and we also recognise the harmony in which this stands 


with the position that on this occasion Peter had to do not only with that other maid who is mentioned by 
Matthew and Mark in connection with this second denial, but also with that other person who is 
introduced by Luke. This is the reason why John uses the plural, “They said.” The explanation then may 
be, that when the maid said to those who were with her in the court as he went out, “This is one of them,” 
he heard her words and returned with the purpose of clearing himself, as it were, by a denial. Or, in 
accordance with the more probable theory, we may suppose that he did not catch what was said about him 
as he went out, and that on his return the maid and the other person who is introduced by Luke addressed 
him thus, “Art not thou also one of his disciples?” that he met them with a denial, “and said, I am not;” and 
further, that when this other person of whom Luke speaks insisted more pertinaciously, and said, “Surely 
thou art one of them,” Peter answered thus, “Man, I am not.” Still, when we compare together all the 
statements made by the several evangelists on this subject, we come clearly to the conclusion, that Peter’s 
second denial took place, not when he was at the door, but when he was within, by the fire in the court. It 
becomes evident, therefore, that Matthew and Mark, who have told us how he went without, have left the 
fact of his return unnoticed simply with a view to brevity. 


25. Accordingly, let us next examine into the consistency of the evangelists so far as the third denial is 
concerned, which we have previously instanced in the statement given by Matthew only. Mark then goes 
on with his version in these terms: “And a little after, they that stood by said again to Peter, Surely thou art 
one of them; for thou art a Galilaean. But he began to curse and to swear, saying, I know not this man of 
whom ye speak. And immediately the second time the cock crew.” Luke, again, continues his narrative, 
relating the same incident in this fashion: “And about the space of one hour after, another confidently 
affirmed, Of a truth this fellow also was with him; for he is a Galilaean. And Peter said, Man, I know not 
what thou sayest. And immediately while he yet spake the cock crew.” John follows with his account of 
Peter’s third denial, which is thus given: “One of the servants of the high priest, being his kinsman whose 
ear Peter cut off, saith, Did not I see thee in the garden with him? Peter then denied again; and 
immediately the cock crew.” Now what precise period of time is meant under the phrase, “a little after,” 
which is employed by Matthew and Mark, is made clear by Luke, when he says, “And about the space of 
one hour after.” John, however, conveys no intimation of this space of time. Again, with respect to the 
circumstance that Matthew and Mark use the plural number instead of the singular, and speak of the 
persons who were engaged with Peter, while Luke mentions only a single individual, and John, too, 
specifies but one, particularizing him further as kinsman to him whose ear Peter cut off; we may easily 
explain it either by understanding Matthew and Mark to have adopted a familiar method of speech here in 
employing the plural number simply instead of the singular, or by supposing that one of the persons 
present—one who knew Peter and had seen him—took the lead in making the declaration, and that the 
rest, imitating his confidence, joined him in pressing the assertion upon Peter. If this is the case, then two 
of the evangelists have given the general statement, using simply the plural number; while the other two 
have preferred to particularize only the one special individual who played the chief part in the 
transaction. But, once more, Matthew affirms that the words, “Surely thou also art one of them, for thy 
speech bewrayeth thee,” were spoken to Peter himself. In like manner, John tells us that the question, 
“Did not I see thee in the garden with him?” was addressed directly to Peter. But Mark, on the other hand, 
gives us to understand that the sentence, “Surely he is one of them, for he is also a Galilaean,” was what 
those who stood by said to each other about Peter. And, in the same way, Luke indicates that the 
declaration uttered by the other person, who said, “Of a truth, this fellow also was with him, for he is a 
Galilaean,” was not addressed to Peter, but was made regarding Peter. These variations, however, may be 
explained either by understanding the evangelists, who speak of Peter as the person directly addressed, to 
have fairly reproduced the general sense, inasmuch as what was spoken about the man in his own 
presence was much the same as if it had been spoken immediately to him; or by supposing that both these 
methods of address were actually practised, and that the one has been noticed by the former evangelists, 
and the other by the latter. Moreover, we take the second cockcrowing to have occurred after the third 
denial, as Mark has expressly informed us. 


26. Matthew then proceeds with his narrative in these terms: “And Peter remembered the word of Jesus 
which He had said unto him, Before the cock crow thou shalt deny me thrice. And he went out and wept 
bitterly.” Mark, again, gives it thus: “And Peter called to mind the word that Jesus had said unto him, 
Before the cock crow twice thou shall deny me thrice. And he began to weep.” Luke’s version is as 
follows: “And the Lord turned and looked upon Peter. And Peter remembered the word of the Lord, how 
He had said unto him, Before the cock crow thou shalt deny me thrice. And Peter went out and wept 
bitterly.” John says nothing about Peter’s recollection and weeping. Now, the statement made here by 
Luke, to the effect that “the Lord turned and looked upon Peter,” is one which requires more careful 
consideration, with a view to its correct acceptance. For although there are also inner halls (or courts), so 
named, it was in the outer court (or hall) that Peter appeared on this occasion among the servants, who 
were warming themselves along with him at the fire. And it is not a credible supposition that Jesus was 
heard by the Jews in this place, so that we might also understand the look referred to to have been a look 
with the bodily eye. For Matthew presents us first with this narrative: “Then did they spit in His face and 
buffeted Him; and others smote Him with the palms of their hands, saying, Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, 
who is he that smote thee?” And then he follows this up immediately with the paragraph about Peter: 
“Now Peter sat without in the palace.” He would not, however, have used this latter expression, had it not 
been the case that the things previously alluded to were done to the Lord inside the house. And, indeed, 
as we gather from Mark’s version, these things took place not simply in the interior, but also in the upper 


parts of the house. For, after recording the said circumstances, Mark goes on thus: “And as Peter was 
beneath in the palace.” Thus, as Matthew’s words, “Now Peter sat without in the palace,” show us that the 
things previously mentioned took place inside the house, so Mark’s words, “And as Peter was beneath in 
the palace,” indicate that they were done not only in the interior, but in the upper parts of the house. But 
if this is the case, how could the Lord have looked on Peter with the actual glance of the bodily eye? These 
considerations bring me to the conclusion, that the look in question was one cast upon Peter from Heaven, 
the effect of which was to bring up before his mind the number of times he had now denied [his Master], 
and the declaration which the Lord had made to him prophetically, and in this way (the Lord thus looking 
mercifully upon him ), to lead him to repent, and to weep salutary tears. The expression, therefore, will be 
a parallel to other modes of speech which we employ daily, as when we thus pray, “Lord, look upon me;” 
or as when, in reference to one who has been delivered by the divine mercy from some danger or trouble, 
we say that the “Lord looked upon him.” In the Scriptures, also, we find such words as these: “Look upon 
me and hear me;” and “Return, O Lord, and deliver my soul.” And, according to my judgment, a similar 
view is to be taken of the expression adopted here, when it is said that “the Lord turned and looked upon 
Peter; and Peter remembered the word of the Lord.” Finally, we have to notice how, while it is the more 
usual practice with the evangelists to employ the name “Jesus” in preference to the word “Lord” in their 
narratives, Luke has used the latter term exclusively in the said sentence, saying expressly, “The Lord’ 
turned and looked upon Peter; and Peter remembered the word of the Lord:’“ whereas Matthew and Mark 
have passed over this “look” in silence, and consequently have said that Peter remembered not the word 
of the “Lord,” but the word of “Jesus.” From this, therefore, we may gather that the “look” thus 
proceeding from Jesus was not one with the eyes of the human body, but a look cast from Heaven. 


CHAPTER VII 


OF THE THOROUGH HARMONY OF THE EVANGELISTS IN THE DIFFERENT ACCOUNTS OF WHAT TOOK PLACE IN 
THE EARLY MORNING, PREVIOUS TO THE DELIVERY OF JESUS TO PILATE; AND OF THE QUESTION TOUCHING 
THE PASSAGE WHICH IS QUOTED ON THE SUBJECT OF THE PRICE SET UPON THE LORD, AND WHICH IS 
ASCRIBED TO JEREMIAH BY MATTHEW, ALTHOUGH NO SUCH PARAGRAPH IS FOUND IN THE WRITINGS OF THAT 
PROPHET 


27. Matthew next proceeds as follows: “When the morning was come, all the chief priests and elders of 
the people took counsel against Jesus, to put Him to death; and when they had bound Him, they led Him 
away, and delivered Him to Pontius Pilate the governor.” Mark’s version is to the like effect: “And 
straightway in the morning, the chief priests held a consultation with the elders and scribes, and the 
whole council, and bound Jesus, and carried Him away, and delivered Him to Pilate.” Luke, again, after 
completing his account of Peter’s denial, recapitulates what Jesus had to endure when it was now about 
daybreak, as it appears, and continues his narrative in the following connection: “And the men that held 
Jesus mocked Him, and smote Him; and when they had blindfolded Him, they struck Him on the face, and 
asked Him, saying, Prophesy, who is it that smote thee? And many other things blasphemously spake they 
against Him. And as soon as it was day, the elders of the people, and the chief priests, and the scribes 
came together, and led Him into their council, saying, Art thou the Christ? tell us. And He said unto them, 
If I tell you, ye will not believe; and if I also ask you, ye will not answer me, nor let me go. Hereafter shall 
the Son of man sit on the right hand of the power of God. Then said they all, Art thou then the Son of God? 
And He said unto them, Ye say that I am. And they said, What need we further witness? For we ourselves 
have heard of His own mouth. And the whole multitude of them arose, and led Him unto Pilate.” Luke has 
thus recorded all these things. His statement contains certain facts which are also related by Matthew 
and Mark; namely, that the Lord was asked whether He was the Son of God, and that He made this reply, 
“T say unto you, hereafter shall ye see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in 
the clouds of heaven.” And we gather that these things took place when the day was now breaking, 
because Luke’s expression is, “And as soon as it was day.” Thus Luke’s narrative is similar to those of the 
others, although he also introduces something which these others have left unnoticed. We gather further, 
that when it was yet night, the Lord faced the ordeal of the false witnesses,—a fact which is recorded 
briefly by Matthew and Mark, and which is passed over in silence by Luke, who, however, has told the 
story of what was done when the dawn was coming in. The former two—namely, Matthew and Mark—have 
given connected narratives of all that the Lord passed through until early morning. After that, however, 
they have reverted to the story of Peter’s denial; on the conclusion of which they have come back upon the 
events of the early morning, and have introduced the other circumstances which remained for recital with 
a view to the completion of their account of what befell the Lord. But up to this point they have given no 
account of the occurrences belonging specifically to the morning. In like manner John, after recording 
what was done with the Lord as fully as he deemed requisite, and after telling also the whole story of 
Peter’s denial, continues his narrative in these terms: “Then lead they Jesus to Caiaphas, unto the hall of 
judgment. And it was early.” Here we might suppose either that there had been something imperatively 
requiring Caiaphas’ presence in the hall of judgment, and that he was absent on the occasion when the 
other chief priests held an inquiry on the Lord; or else that the hall of judgment was in his house; and that 
yet from the beginning of this scene they had thus only been leading Jesus away to the personage in 
whose presence He was at last actually conducted. But as they brought the accused person in the 
character of one already convicted, and as it had previously approved itself to Caiaphas’ judgment that 
Jesus should die, there was no further delay in delivering Him over to Pilate, with a view to His being put 
to death. And thus it is that Matthew here relates what took place between Pilate and the Lord. 


28. First, however, he makes a digression with the purpose of telling the story of Judas’ end, which is 
related only by him. His account is in these terms: “Then Judas, which had betrayed Him, when he saw 
that He was condemned, repented himself, and brought again the thirty pieces of silver to the chief 
priests and elders, saying, I have sinned, in that I have betrayed the innocent blood. And they said, What 
is that to us? See thou to that. And he cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, and departed, and went 
and hanged himself. And the chief priests took the silver pieces, and said, It is not lawful for to put them 
into the treasury, because it is the price of blood. And they took counsel, and bought with them the 
potter’s field, to bury strangers in. Wherefore that field was called, The field of blood, unto this day. Then 
was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying, And they took the thirty pieces of 
silver, the price of Him that was valued, whom the children of Israel did value, and gave them for the 
potter’s field, as the Lord appointed me.” 


29. Now, if any one finds a difficulty in the circumstance that this passage is not found in the writings of 
the prophet Jeremiah, and thinks that damage is thus done to the veracity of the evangelist, let him first 
take notice of the fact that this ascription of the passage to Jeremiah is not contained in all the codices of 
the Gospels, and that some of them state simply that it was spoken “by the prophet.” It is possible, 
therefore, to affirm that those codices deserve rather to be followed which do not contain the name of 
Jeremiah. For these words were certainly spoken by a prophet, only that prophet was Zechariah. In this 
way the supposition is, that those codices are faulty which contain the name of Jeremiah, because they 
ought either to have given the name of Zechariah or to have mentioned no name at all, as is the case with 
a certain copy, merely stating that it was spoken “by the prophet, saying,” which prophet would assuredly 
be understood to be Zechariah. However, let others adopt this method of defence, if they are so minded. 
For my part, I am not satisfied with it; and the reason is, that a majority of codices contain the name of 
Jeremiah, and that those critics who have studied the Gospel with more than usual care in the Greek 
copies, report that they have found it stand so in the more ancient Greek exemplars. I look also to this 
further consideration, namely, that there was no reason why this name should have been added 
[subsequently to the true text], and a corruption thus created; whereas there was certainly an intelligible 
reason for erasing the name from so many of the codices. For venturesome inexperience might readily 
have done that, when perplexed with the problem presented by the fact that this passage could not be 
found in Jeremiah. 


30. How, then, is the matter to be explained, but by supposing that this has been done in accordance with 
the more secret counsel of that providence of God by which the minds of the evangelists were governed? 
For it may have been the case, that when Matthew was engaged in composing his Gospel, the word 
Jeremiah occurred to his mind, in accordance with a familiar experience, instead of Zechariah. Such an 
inaccuracy, however, he would most undoubtedly have corrected (having his attention called to it, as 
surely would have been the case, by some who might have read it while he was still alive in the flesh), had 
he not reflected that [perhaps] it was not without a purpose that the name of the one prophet had been 
suggested instead of the other in the process of recalling the circumstances (which process of recollection 
was also directed by the Holy Spirit), and that this might not have occurred to him had it not been the 
Lord’s purpose to have it so written. If it is asked, however, why the Lord should have so determined it, 
there is this first and most serviceable reason, which deserves our most immediate consideration, namely, 
that some idea was thus conveyed of the marvellous manner in which all the holy prophets, speaking in 
one spirit, continued in perfect unison with each other in their utterances,—a circumstance certainly 
much more calculated to impress the mind than would have been the case had all the words of all these 
prophets been spoken by the mouth of a single individual. The same consideration might also fitly suggest 
the duty of accepting unhesitatingly whatever the Holy Spirit has given expression to through the agency 
of these prophets, and of looking upon their individual communications as also those of the whole body, 
and on their collective communications as also those of each separately. If, then, it is the case that words 
spoken by Jeremiah are really as much Zechariah’s as Jeremiah’s, and, on the other hand, that words 
spoken by Zechariah are really as much Jeremiah’s as they are Zechariah’s, what necessity was there for 
Matthew to correct his text when he read over what he had written, and found that the one name had 
occurred to him instead of the other? Was it not rather the proper course for him to bow to the authority 
of the Holy Spirit, under whose guidance he certainly felt his mind to be placed in a more decided sense 
than is the case with us, and consequently to leave untouched what he had thus written, in accordance 
with the Lord’s counsel and appointment, with the intent to give us to understand that the prophets 
maintain so complete a harmony with each other in the matter of their utterances that it becomes nothing 
absurd, but, in fact, a most consistent thing for us to credit Jeremiah with a sentence originally spoken by 
Zechariah? For if, in these days of ours, a person, desiring to bring under our notice the words of a certain 
individual, happens to mention the name of another by whom the words were not actually uttered, but 
who at the same time is the most intimate friend and associate of the man by whom they were really 
spoken; and if forthwith recollecting that he has given the one name instead of the other, he recovers 
himself and corrects the mistake, but does it nevertheless in some such way as this, “After all, what I said 
was not amiss;” what would we take to be meant by this, but just that there subsists so perfect a unison of 
sentiment between the two parties—that is to say, the man whose words the individual in question 
intended to repeat, and the second person whose name occurred to him at the time instead of that of the 
other—that it comes much to the same thing to represent the words to have been spoken by the former as 
to say that they were uttered by the latter? How much more, then, is this a usage which might well be 
understood and most particularly commended to our attention in the case of the holy prophets, so that we 


might accept the books composed by the whole series of them, as if they formed but a single book written 
by one author, in which no discrepancy with regard to the subjects dealt with should be supposed to exist, 
as none would be found, and in which there would be a more remarkable example of consistency and 
veracity than would have been the case had a single individual, even the most learned, been the 
enunciator of all these sayings? Therefore, while there are those, whether unbelievers or merely ignorant 
men, who endeavour to find an argument here to help them in demonstrating a want of harmony between 
the holy evangelists, men of faith and learning, on the other hand, ought rather to bring this into the 
service of proving the unity which characterizes the holy prophets. 


31. I have also another reason (the fuller discussion of which must be reserved, I think, for another 
opportunity, in order to prevent the present discourse from extending to larger limits than may be allowed 
by the necessity which rests upon us to bring this work to a conclusion) to offer in explanation of the fact 
that the name of Jeremiah has been permitted, or rather directed, by the authority of the Holy Spirit, to 
stand in this passage instead of that of Zechariah. It is stated in Jeremiah that he bought a field from the 
son of his brother, and paid him money for it. That sum of money is not given, indeed, under the name of 
the particular price which is found in Zechariah, namely, thirty pieces of silver; but, on the other hand, 
there is no mention of the buying of the field in Zechariah. Now, it is evident that the evangelist has 
interpreted the prophecy which speaks of the thirty pieces of silver as something which has received its 
fulfilment only in the Lord’s case, so that it is made to stand for the price set upon Him. But again, that 
the words which were uttered by Jeremiah on the subject of the purchase of the field have also a bearing 
upon the same matter, may have been mystically signified by the selection thus made in introducing [into 
the evangelical narrative] the name of Jeremiah, who spoke of the purchase of the field, instead of that of 
Zechariah, to whom we are indebted for the notice of the thirty pieces of silver. In this way, on perusing 
first the Gospel, and finding the name of Jeremiah there, and then, again, on perusing Jeremiah, and 
failing there to discover the passage about the thirty pieces of silver, but seeing at the same time the 
section about the purchase of the field, the reader would be taught to compare the two paragraphs 
together, and get at the real meaning of the prophecy, and learn how it also stands in relation to this 
fulfilment of prophecy which was exhibited in the instance of our Lord. For [it is also to be remarked that] 
Matthew makes the following addition to the passage cited, namely, “Whom the children of Israel did 
value; and gave them the potter’s field, as the Lord appointed me.” Now, these words are not to be found 
either in Zechariah or in Jeremiah. Hence we must rather take them to have been inserted with a nice and 
mystical meaning by the evangelist, on his own responsibility,—the Lord having given him to understand, 
by revelation, that a prophecy of the said tenor had a real reference to this occurrence, which took place 
in connection with the price set upon Christ. Moreover, in Jeremiah, the evidence of the purchase of the 
field is ordered to be cast into an earthen vessel. In like manner, we find in the Gospel that the money 
paid for the Lord was used for the purchase of a potter’s field, which field also was to be employed as a 
burying-place for strangers. And it may be that all this was significant of the permanence of the repose of 
those who sojourn like strangers in this present world, and are buried with Christ by baptism. For the 
Lord also declared to Jeremiah, that the said purchase of the field was expressive of the fact that in that 
land [of Judaea] there would be a remnant of the people delivered from their captivity. I judged it proper 
to give some sort of sketch of these things, as I was calling attention to the kind of significance which a 
really careful and painstaking study should look for in these testimonies of the prophets, when they are 
reduced to a unity and compared with the evangelical narrative. These, then, are the statements which 
Matthew has introduced with reference to the traitor Judas. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF THE ABSENCE OF ANY DISCREPANCIES IN THE ACCOUNTS WHICH THE EVANGELISTS GIVE OF WHAT TOOK 
PLACE IN PILATE’S PRESENCE 


32. He next proceeds as follows: “And Jesus stood before the governor: and the governor asked Him, 
saying, Art thou the King of the Jews? Jesus saith unto him, Thou sayest. And when He was accused of the 
chief priests and elders, He answered nothing. Then saith Pilate unto Him, Hearest thou not how many 
things they witness against thee? And He answered him to never a word; insomuch that the governor 
marvelled greatly. Now at that feast the governor was wont to release unto the people a prisoner, whom 
they would. And they had then a notable prisoner, called Barabbas. Therefore when they were gathered 
together, Pilate said unto them, Whom will ye that I release unto you? Barabbas, or Jesus which is called 
Christ? For he knew that for envy they had delivered Him. But when he was set down on the judgment- 
seat, his wife sent unto him, saying, Have thou nothing to do with that just man: for I have suffered many 
things this day in a dream because of him. But the chief priests and elders persuaded the multitude that 
they should ask Barabbas, and destroy Jesus. But the governor answered and said unto them, Whether of 
the twain will ye that I release unto you? And they said, Barabbas. Pilate saith unto them, What shall I do 
then with Jesus which is called Christ? They all say, Let him be crucified. The governor said to them, Why, 
what evil hath he done? But they cried out the more, saying, Let him be crucified. When Pilate saw that he 
could prevail nothing, but that rather a tumult was made, he took water and washed his hands before the 
multitude, saying, I am innocent of the blood of this just person; see ye to it. Then answered all the 
people, and said, His blood be on us, and on our children. Then released he Barabbas unto them; and 
when he had scourged Jesus, he delivered Him to them to be crucified.” These are the things which 
Matthew has reported to have been done to the Lord by Pilate. 


33. Mark also presents an almost entire identity with the above, both in language and in subject. The 
words, however, in which Pilate replied to the people when they asked him to release one prisoner 
according to the custom of the feast, are reported by this evangelist as follows: “But Pilate answered 
them, saying, Will ye that I release unto you the King of the Jews?” On the other hand, Matthew gives 
them thus: “Therefore when they were gathered together, Pilate said unto them, Whom will ye that I 
release unto you? Barabbas, or Jesus which is called Christ?” There need be no difficulty in the 
circumstance that Matthew says nothing about the people having requested that one should be released 
unto them. But it may fairly be asked, what were the words which Pilate actually uttered, whether these 
reported by Matthew, or those recited by Mark. For there seems to be some difference between these two 
forms of expression, namely, “Whom will ye that I release unto you? Barabbas, or Jesus which is called 
Christ?” and, “Will ye that I release unto you the King of the Jews?” Nevertheless, as they were in the 
habit of calling their kings “anointed ones,” and one might use the one term or the other, it is evident that 
what Pilate asked them was whether they would have the King of the Jews, that is, the Christ, released 
unto them. And it matters nothing to the real identity in meaning that Mark, desiring simply to relate what 
concerned the Lord Himself, has not mentioned Barabbas here. For, in the report which he gives of their 
reply, he indicates with sufficient clearness who the person was whom they asked to have released unto 
them. His version is this: “But the chief priests moved the people, that he should rather release Barabbas 
unto them.” Then he proceeds to add the sentence, “And Pilate answered and said again unto them, What 
will ye then that I should do unto him whom ye call the King of the Jews?” This makes it plain enough now, 
that in speaking of the King of the Jews, Mark meant to express the very sense which Matthew intended 
to convey by using the term “Christ.” For kings were not called “anointed ones” except among the Jews; 
and the form which Matthew gives to the words in question is this, “Pilate saith unto them, What shall I do 
then with Jesus which is called Christ?” So Mark continues, “And they cried out again, Crucify him:” which 
appears thus in Matthew, “They all say unto him, Let him be crucified.” Again Mark goes on, “Then Pilate 
said unto them Why, what evil hath he done? And they cried out the more exceedingly, Crucify him.” 
Matthew has not recorded this passage; but he has introduced the statement, “When Pilate saw that he 
could prevail nothing, but that rather a tumult was made,” and has also informed us how he washed his 
hands before the people with the view of declaring himself innocent of the blood of that just person (a 
circumstance not reported by Mark and the others). And thus he has also shown us with all due plainness 
how the governor dealt with the people with the intention of securing His release. This has been briefly 
referred to by Mark, when he tells us that Pilate said, “Why, what evil hath he done?” And thereupon 
Mark also concludes his account of what took place between Pilate and the Lord in these terms: “And so 
Pilate, willing to content the people, released Barabbas unto them, and delivered Jesus, when he had 
scourged Him, to be crucified.” The above is Mark’s recital of what occurred in presence of the governor. 


34. Luke gives the following version of what took place in presence of Pilate: “And they began to accuse 
Him, saying, We found this fellow perverting the nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, and 
saying that he himself is Christ a king.” The previous two evangelists have not recorded these words, 
although they do mention the fact that these parties accused Him. Luke is thus the one who has specified 
the terms of the false accusations which were brought against Him. On the other hand, he does not state 
that Pilate said to Him, “Answerest thou nothing? behold, how many things they witness against thee.” 
Instead of introducing these sentences, Luke goes on to relate other matters which are also reported by 
these two. Thus he continues: “And Pilate asked Him, saying, Art thou the King of the Jews? And He 
answered him and said, Thou sayest.” Matthew and Mark have likewise inserted this fact, previous to the 
statement that Jesus was taken to task for not answering His accusers. The truth, however, is not at all 
affected by the order in which Luke has narrated these things; and as little is it affected by the mere 
circumstance that one writer passes over some incident without notice, which another expressly specifies. 
We have an instance in what follows; namely, “Then said Pilate to the chief priests and to the people, I find 
no fault in this man. And they were the more fierce, saying, He stirreth up the people, teaching 
throughout all Jewry, beginning from Galilee to this place. But when Pilate heard of Galilee, he asked 
whether the man were a Galilean. And as soon as he knew that He belonged unto Herod’s jurisdiction, he 
sent Him to Herod, who himself also was at Jerusalem at that time. And when Herod saw Jesus, he was 
exceeding glad; for he was desirous to see Him of a long season, because he had heard many things of 
Him, and he hoped to see some miracle done by Him. Then he questioned with Him in many words; but 
He answered him nothing. And the chief priests and scribes stood and vehemently accused Him. And 
Herod with his men of war set Him at nought, and mocked Him, and arrayed Him in a gorgeous robe, and 
sent Him again to Pilate. And the same day Herod and Pilate were made friends together: for before they 
were at enmity between themselves.” All these things are related by Luke alone, namely, the fact that the 
Lord was sent by Pilate to Herod, and the account of what took place on that occasion. At the same time, 
among the statements which he makes in this passage, there are some bearing a resemblance to matters 
which may be found reported by the other evangelists in connection with different portions of their 
narrations. But the immediate object of these others, however, was to recount simply the various things 
which were done in Pilate’s presence on to the time when the Lord was delivered over to be crucified. In 
accordance with his own plan, however, Luke makes the above digression with the view of telling what 
occurred with Herod; and after that he reverts to the history of what took place in the governor’s 
presence. Thus he now continues as follows: “And Pilate, when he had called together the chief priests 
and the rulers and the people, said unto them, Ye have brought this man unto me as one that perverteth 
the people: and, behold, I having examined him before you, have found no fault in this man touching those 
things whereof ye accuse him.” Here we notice that he has omitted to mention how Pilate asked the Lord 


what answer He had to make to His accusers. Thereafter he proceeds in these terms: “No, nor yet Herod: 
for I sent you to him: and, lo, nothing worthy of death is done unto him. I will therefore chastise him and 
release him. For of necessity he must release one unto them at the feast. And they cried out all at once, 
saying, Away with this man, and release unto us Barabbas; who for a certain sedition made in the city, and 
for murder, was cast into prison. Pilate, therefore, willing to release Jesus, spake again to them. But they 
cried, saying, Crucify him, crucify him. And he said unto them the third time, Why, what evil hath he 
done? I have found no cause of death in him: I will therefore chastise him and let him go. And they were 
instant with loud voices, requiring that He might be crucified; and the voices of them prevailed.” The 
repeated effort which Pilate, in his desire to accomplish the release of Jesus, thus made to gain the 
people’s consent, is satisfactorily attested by Matthew, although in a very few words, when he says, “But 
when Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, but that rather a tumult was made.” For he would not have 
made such a statement at all, had not Pilate exerted himself earnestly in that direction, although at the 
same time he has not told us how often he made such attempts to rescue Jesus from their fury. 
Accordingly, Luke concludes his report of what took place in the governor’s presence in this fashion: “And 
Pilate gave sentence that it should be as they required. And he released unto them him that for sedition 
and murder was cast into prison, whom they desired; but he delivered Jesus to their will.” 


35. Let us next take the account of these same incidents—that is to say, those in which Pilate was engaged 
—as it is presented by John. He proceeds thus: “And they themselves went not into the judgment-hall, lest 
they should be defiled; but that they might eat the passover. Pilate then went out unto them, and said, 
What accusation bring ye against this man? They answered and said unto him, If he were not a malefactor, 
we would not have delivered him up unto thee.” We must look into this passage in order to show that it 
contains nothing inconsistent with Luke’s version, which states that certain charges were brought against 
Him, and also specifies their terms. For Luke’s words are these: “And they began to accuse Him, saying, 
We found this fellow perverting the nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, saying that he himself 
is Christ a king.” On the other hand, according to the paragraph which I have now cited from John, the 
Jews seem to have been unwilling to state any specific accusations, when Pilate asked them, “What 
accusation bring ye against this man?” For their reply was, “If he were not a malefactor, we would not 
have delivered him up unto thee;” the purport of which was, that he should accept their authority, cease 
to inquire what fault was alleged against Him, and believe Him guilty for the simple reason that He had 
been [reckoned] worthy of being delivered up by them to him. This being the case, then, we ought to 
suppose that both these versions report words which were actually said, both the one before us at 
present, and the one given by Luke. For among the multitude of sayings and replies which passed 
between the parties, these writers have made their own selections as far as their judgment allowed them 
to go, and each of them has introduced into his narrative just what he considered sufficient. It is also true 
that John himself mentions certain charges which were alleged against Him, and which we shall find in 
their proper connections. Here, then, he proceeds thus: “Then said Pilate unto them, Take ye him, and 
judge him according to your law. The Jews, therefore, said unto him, It is not lawful for us to put any man 
to death; that the saying of Jesus might be fulfilled, which He spake, signifying what death He should die. 
Then Pilate entered into the judgment-hall again, and called Jesus, and said unto Him, Art thou the King of 
the Jews? And Jesus answered, Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or did others tell it thee of me?” This 
again may seem not to harmonize with what is recorded by the others,—namely, “Jesus answered, Thou 
sayest,”—unless it is made clear in what follows that the one thing was said as well as the other. Hence he 
gives us to understand that the matters which he records next are [not to be regarded as] things never 
actually uttered by the Lord, but are rather to be considered things which have been passed over in 
silence by the other evangelists. Mark, therefore, what remains of his narrative. It proceeds thus: “Pilate 
answered, Am I a Jew? Thine own nation, and the chief priests, have delivered thee unto me: what hast 
thou done? Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom were of this world, then would 
my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews; but now is my kingdom not from hence. 
Pilate therefore said unto Him, Art thou a king then? Jesus answered, Thou sayest that I am a king.” 
Behold, here is the point at which he comes to that which the other evangelists have reported. And then 
he goes on, the Lord being still the speaker, to recite other matters which the rest have not recorded. His 
terms are these: “To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice. Pilate saith unto him, What is 
truth? And when he had said this, he went out again unto the Jews, and saith unto them, I find no fault in 
him. But ye have a custom, that I should release unto you one at the passover: will ye, therefore, that I 
release unto you the King of the Jews? Then cried they all again, Not this man, but Barabbas. Now 
Barabbas was a robber. Then Pilate, therefore, took Jesus, and scourged Him. And the soldiers platted a 
crown of thorns, and put it on His head, and they put on Him a purple robe; and they came to Him and 
said, Hail, King of the Jews! and they smote Him with their hands. Pilate went forth again, and saith unto 
them, Behold, I bring him forth to you, that ye may know that I find no fault in him. Then came Jesus forth, 
wearing the crown of thorns and the purple robe. And Pilate saith unto them, Behold the man! When the 
chief priests therefore and officers saw Him, they cried out, saying, Crucify him, crucify him. Pilate saith 
unto them, Take ye him, and crucify him; for I find no fault in him. The Jews answered him, We have a law, 
and by our law he ought to die, because he made himself the Son of God.” This may fit in with what Luke 
reports to have been stated in the accusation brought by the Jews,—namely, “We found this fellow 
perverting our nation,”—so that we might append here the reason given for it, “Because he made himself 
the Son of God.” John then goes on in the following strain: “When Pilate, therefore, heard that saying, he 
was the more afraid, and went again into the judgment-hall, and saith unto Jesus, Whence art thou? But 


Jesus gave him no answer. Then saith Pilate unto Him, Speakest thou not unto me? knowest thou not that 
I have power to crucify thee, and have power to release thee? Jesus answered, Thou couldest have no 
power at all against me, except it were given thee from above: therefore he that delivered me unto thee 
hath the greater sin. From thenceforth Pilate sought to release Him: but the Jews cried out, saying, If thou 
let this man go, thou art not Caesar’s friend: whosoever maketh himself a king, speaketh against Caesar.” 
This may very well agree with what Luke records in connection with the said accusation brought by the 
Jews. For after the words, “We found this fellow perverting our nation,” he has added the clause, “And 
forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, and saying that he himself is Christ a king.” This will also offer a 
solution for the difficulty previously referred to, namely, the occasion which might seem to be given for 
supposing John to have indicated that no specific charge was laid by the Jews against the Lord, when they 
answered and said unto him, “If he were not a malefactor, we would not have delivered him up unto thee.” 
John then continues in the following strain: “When Pilate therefore heard that saying, he brought Jesus 
forth, and sat down in the judgment-seat, in a place that is called the Pavement, but in the Hebrew, 
Gabbatha. And it was the preparation of the passover, and about the sixth hour; and he saith unto the 
Jews, Behold your King? But they cried out, Away with him, crucify him. Pilate saith unto them, Shall I 
crucify your king? The chief priests answered, We have no king but Caesar. Then delivered he Him 
therefore unto them to be crucified.” The above is John’s version of what was done by Pilate. 


CHAPTER IX 


OF THE MOCKERY WHICH HE SUSTAINED AT THE HANDS OF PILATE’S COHORT, AND OF THE HARMONY 
SUBSISTING AMONG THE THREE EVANGELISTS WHO REPORT THAT SCENE, NAMELY, MATTHEW, MARK, AND 
JOHN 


36. We have now reached the point at which we may study the Lord’s passion, strictly so called, as it is 
presented in the narrative of these four evangelists. Matthew commences his account as follows: “Then 
the soldiers of the governor took Jesus into the common hall, and gathered unto Him the whole band of 
soldiers. And they stripped Him, and put on Him a scarlet robe. And when they had platted a crown of 
thorns, they put it upon His head, and a reed in His right hand: and they bowed the knee before Him, and 
mocked Him, saying, Hail, King of the Jews!” At the same stage in the narrative, Mark delivers himself 
thus: “And the soldiers led Him away into the hall called Praetorium; and they called together the whole 
band. And they clothed Him with purple, and platted a crown of thorns, and put it on His head, and began 
to salute Him, saying, Hail, King of the Jews! And they smote Him on the head with a reed, and did spit 
upon Him, and, bowing their knees, worshipped Him.” Here, therefore, we perceive that while Matthew 
tells us how they “put on Him a scarlet robe,” Mark speaks of purple, with which He was clothed. The 
explanation may be that the said scarlet robe was employed instead of the royal purple by these scoffers. 
There is also a certain red-coloured purple which resembles scarlet very closely. And it may also be the 
case that Mark has noticed the purple which the robe contained, although it was properly scarlet. Luke 
has left this without mention. On the other hand, previous to stating how Pilate delivered Him up to be 
crucified, John has introduced the following passage: “Then Pilate therefore took Jesus, and scourged 
Him. And the soldiers platted a crown of thorns, and put it on His head, and they put on Him a purple 
robe, and said, Hail, King of the Jews! And they smote Him with their hands.” This makes it evident that 
Matthew and Mark have reported this incident in the way of a recapitulation, and that it did not actually 
take place after Pilate had delivered Him up to be crucified. For John informs us distinctly enough that 
these things took place when He yet was with Pilate. Hence we conclude that the other evangelists have 
introduced the occurrence at that particular point, just because, having previously passed it by, they 
recollected it there. This is also borne out by what Matthew proceeds next to relate. He continues thus: 
“And they spit upon Him, and took the reed, and smote Him on the head. And after that they had mocked 
Him, they took the robe off from Him, and put His own raiment on Him, and led Him away to crucify 
Him.” Here we are given to understand that the taking the robe off Him and the clothing Him with His 
own raiment were done at the close, when He was being led away. This is given by Mark, as follows: “And 
when they had mocked Him, they took off the purple from Him, and put His own clothes on Him.” 


CHAPTER X 


OF THE METHOD IN WHICH WE CAN RECONCILE THE STATEMENT WHICH IS MADE BY MATTHEW, MARK, AND 
LUKE, TO THE EFFECT THAT ANOTHER PERSON WAS PRESSED INTO THE SERVICE OF CARRYING THE CROSS OF 
JESUS, WITH THAT GIVEN BY JOHN, WHO SAYS THAT JESUS BORE IT HIMSELF 


37. Matthew, accordingly, goes on with his narrative in these terms: “And as they came out, they found a 
man of Cyrene, Simon by name: him they compelled to bear His cross.” In like manner, Mark says: “And 
they led Him out to be crucified. And they compelled one Simon, a Cyrenian, who passed by, coming out of 
the country, the father of Alexander and Rufus, to bear His cross.” Luke’s version is also to this effect: 
“And as they led Him away, they laid hold upon one Simon a Cyrenian, coming out of the country; and on 
him they laid the cross, that he might bear it after Jesus.” On the other hand, John records the matter as 
follows: “And they took Jesus, and led Him away. And He bearing His cross went forth into a place called 
the place of a skull, which is called in the Hebrew, Golgotha; where they crucified Him.” From all this we 
understand that Jesus was carrying the cross Himself as He went forth into the place mentioned. But on 
the way the said Simon, who is named by the other three evangelists, was pressed into the service, and 


got the cross to carry for the rest of the course until the spot was reached. Thus we find that both 
circumstances really took place; namely, first the one noticed by John, and thereafter the one instanced by 
the other three. 


CHAPTER XI 


OF THE CONSISTENCY OF MATTHEW’S VERSION WITH THAT OF MARK IN THE ACCOUNT OF THE POTION 
OFFERED HIM TO DRINK, WHICH IS INTRODUCED BEFORE THE NARRATIVE OF HIS CRUCIFIXION 


38. Matthew then proceeds in these terms: “And they came unto a place called Golgotha; that is to say, a 
place of a skull.” So far as the place is concerned, they are most unmistakeably at one. The same Matthew 
next adds, “and they gave Him wine to drink, mingled with gall; and when He had tasted thereof, He 
would not drink.” This is given by Mark as follows: “And they gave Him to drink wine mingled with myrrh; 
and He received it not.” Here we may understand Matthew to have conveyed the same sense as Mark, 
when he speaks of the wine being “mingled with gall.” For the gall is mentioned with a view to express the 
bitterness of the potion. And wine mingled with myrrh is remarkable for its bitterness. The fact may also 
be that gall and myrrh together made the wine exceedingly bitter. Again, when Mark says that “He 
received it not,” we understand the phrase to denote that He did not receive it so as actually to drink it. 
He did taste it, however, as Matthew certifies. Thus Mark’s words, “He received it not,” convey the same 
meaning as Matthew’s version, “He would not drink.” The former, however, has said nothing about His 
tasting the potion. 


CHAPTER XII 


OF THE CONCORD PRESERVED AMONG ALL THE FOUR EVANGELISTS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE PARTING OF HIS 
RAIMENT 


39. Matthew goes on thus: “And after they crucified Him, they parted His garments, casting lots: and 
sitting down, they watched Him.” Mark reports the same incident, as follows: “And crucifying Him, they 
parted His garments, casting lots upon them, what every man should take.” In like manner Luke says: 
“And they parted His raiment, and cast lots. And the people stood beholding.” The occurrence is thus 
recorded briefly by the first three. But John gives us a more detailed narrative of the method in which the 
act was gone about. His version runs thus: “Then the soldiers, when they had crucified Jesus, took His 
garments, and made four parts, to every soldier a part; and also His coat: now the coat was without seam, 
woven from the top throughout. They said therefore among themselves, Let us not rend it, but cast lots for 
it, whose it shall be: that the Scripture might be fulfilled, which saith, They parted my garments, and for 
my vesture they did cast lots.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF THE HOUR OF THE LORD’S PASSION, AND OF THE QUESTION CONCERNING THE ABSENCE OF ANY 
DISCREPANCY BETWEEN MARK AND JOHN IN THE ARTICLE OF THE “THIRD” HOUR AND THE “SIXTH.” 


40. Matthew continues thus: “And they set up over His head His accusation written, This is Jesus the King 
of the Jews.’“ Mark, on the other hand, before making any such statement, inserts these words: “And it 
was the third hour, and they crucified Him.” For he subjoins these terms immediately after he has told us 
about the parting of the garments. This, then, is a matter which we must consider with special care, lest 
any serious error emerge. For there are some who entertain the idea that the Lord was certainly crucified 
at the third hour; and that thereafter, from the sixth hour on to the ninth, the darkness covered the land. 
According to this theory, we should have to understand three hours to have passed between the time 
when He was crucified and the time when the darkness occurred. And this view might certainly be held 
with all due warrant, were it not that John has stated that it was about the sixth hour when Pilate sat 
down on the judgment-seat, in a place that is called the Pavement, but in Hebrew, Gabbatha. For his 
version goes on in this manner: “And as it was the preparation of the passover, and about the sixth hour: 
and he saith unto the Jews, Behold your King! But they cried out, Away with him, away with him! crucify 
him! Pilate said unto them, Shall I crucify your king? The chief priests answered, We have no king but 
Caesar. Then delivered he Him therefore unto them to be crucified.” If Jesus, therefore, was delivered up 
to the Jews to be crucified when it was about the sixth hour, and when Pilate was then sitting upon the 
judgment-seat, how could He have been crucified at the third hour, as some have been led to suppose, in 
consequence of a misinterpretation of the words of Mark? 


41. First, then, let us consider what the hour really is at which He can have been crucified; and then we 
shall see how it happens that Mark has reported Him to have been crucified at the third hour. Now it was 
about the sixth hour when Pilate, who was sitting, as has been stated, at the time upon the judgment-seat, 
delivered Him up to be crucified. The expression is not that it was the sixth hour fully, but only that it was 
about the sixth hour; that is to say, the fifth hour was entirely gone, and so much of the sixth hour had also 
been entered upon. These writers, however, could not naturally use such phraseologies as the fifth hour 
and a quarter, or the fifth hour and a third, or the fifth hour and a half or anything of that kind. For the 
Scriptures have the well-known habit of dealing simply with the round numbers, without mention of 


fractions, especially in matters of time. We have an example of this in the case of the “eight days,” after 
which, as they tell us, He went up into a mountain,—a space which is given by Matthew and Mark as “six 
days after,” because they look simply at the days between the one from which the reckoning commences 
and the one with which it closes. This is particularly to be kept in view when we notice how measured the 
terms are which John employs here. For he says not “the sixth hour,” but “about the sixth hour.” And yet, 
even had he not expressed himself in that way, but had stated merely that it was the sixth hour, it would 
still be competent for us to interpret the phrase in accordance with the method of speech with which we 
are, as I said, familiar in Scripture, namely, the use of the round numbers. And thus we could still take the 
sense quite fairly to be that, on the completion of the fifth hour and the commencement of the sixth, those 
matters were going on which are recorded in connection with the Lord’s crucifixion, until, on the close of 
the sixth hour, and when He was hanging on the cross, the darkness occurred which is attested by three 
of the evangelists, namely, Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 


42. In due order, let us now inquire how it is that Mark, after telling us that they parted His garments 
when they were crucifying Him, casting lots upon them what every man should take, has appended this 
statement, “And it was the third hour, and they crucified Him.” Now here he had already made the 
declaration, “And crucifying Him, they parted His garments;” and the other evangelists also certify that, 
when He was crucified, they parted His garments. If, therefore, it was Mark’s design to specify the time at 
which the incident took place, it would have been enough for him to say simply, “And it was the third 
hour.” What reason, then, can be assigned for his having added these words, “And they crucified Him,” but 
that, under the summary statement thus inserted, he intended significantly to suggest something which 
might be found a subject for consideration, when the Scripture in question was read in times in which the 
whole Church knew perfectly well what hour it was at which the Lord was hanged upon the tree, and the 
means were possessed for either correcting the writer’s error or confuting his want of truth? But, 
inasmuch as he was quite aware of the fact that the Lord was suspended [on the cross] by the soldiers, 
and not by the Jews, as John most plainly affirms, his hidden object [in bringing in the said clause] was to 
convey the idea that those parties who cried out that He should be crucified were the Lord’s real 
crucifiers, rather than the men who simply discharged their service to their chief in accordance with their 
duty. We understand, accordingly, that it was the third hour when the Jews cried out that the Lord should 
be crucified. And thus it is intimated most truly that these persons did really crucify Christ at the time 
when they cried out. All the more, too, did this merit notice, because they were unwilling to have the 
appearance of having done the deed themselves, and with that view delivered Him up unto Pilate, as their 
words indicate clearly enough in the report given by John. For, after stating how Pilate said to them, 
“What accusation bring ye against this man?” his version proceeds thus: “They answered and said unto 
him, If he were not a malefactor, we would not have delivered him up unto thee. Then said Pilate unto 
them, Take ye him, and judge him according to your law. The Jews therefore said unto him, It is not lawful 
for us to put any man to death.” Consequently, what they were especially unwilling to have the 
appearance of doing, that Mark here shows that they actually did do at the third hour. For he judged most 
truly that the Lord’s murderer was rather the tongue of the Jews than the hand of the soldiers. 


43. Moreover, if any one alleges that it was not the third hour when the Jews cried out for the first time in 
the terms referred to, he simply displays himself most insanely to be an enemy to the Gospel; unless 
perchance he can prove himself able to produce some new solution of the problem. For he cannot possibly 
establish the position that it was not the third hour at the period alluded to. And, consequently, we surely 
ought rather to credit a veracious evangelist than the contentious suspicions of men. But you may ask, 
How can you prove that it was the third hour? I answer, Because I believe the evangelists; and if you also 
believe them, show me how the Lord can have been crucified both at the sixth hour and at the third. For, 
to make a frank acknowledgment, we cannot get over the statement of the sixth hour in John’s narrative; 
and Mark records the third hour: and, therefore, if both of us accept the testimony of these writers, show 
me any other way in which both these notes of time can be taken as literally correct. If you can do so, I 
shall most cheerfully acquiesce. For what I prize is not my own opinion, but the truth of the Gospel. And I 
could wish, indeed, that more methods of clearing up this problem might be discovered by others. Until 
that be done, however, join me, if it please you, in taking advantage of the solution which I have 
propounded. For if no explanation can be found, this one will suffice of itself. But if another can be 
devised, when it is unfolded, we shall make our choice. Only don’t consider it an inevitable conclusion that 
any one of all the four evangelists has stated what is false, or has fallen into error in a position of 
authority at once so elevated and so holy. 


44. Again, if any one affirms his ability to prove it not to have been the third hour when the Jews cried out 
in the terms in question, because, after Mark’s statement to this effect, “And Pilate answered, and said 
again unto them, What will ye then that I shall do unto him whom ye call the King of the Jews? And they 
cried out again, Crucify him,” we find no further details introduced into the narrative of the same 
evangelist, but are led on at once to the statement, that the Lord was delivered up by Pilate to be crucified 
—an act which John mentions to have taken place about the sixth hour;—I repeat, if any one adduces such 
an argument, let him understand that many things have been passed by without record here, which 
occurred in the interval when Pilate was engaged in looking out for some means by which he could rescue 
Jesus from the Jews, and was exerting himself most strenuously by every means in his power to withstand 
their maddened desires. For Matthew says, “Pilate saith unto them, What shall I do, then, with Jesus, 
which is called Christ? They all say, Let him be crucified.” Then we affirm it to have been the third hour. 


And when the same Matthew goes on to add the sentence, “But when Pilate saw that he could prevail 
nothing, but that rather a tumult was made,” we understand that a period of two hours had passed, during 
the attempts made by Pilate to effect the release of Jesus, and the tumults raised by the Jews in their 
efforts to defeat him, and that the sixth hour had then commenced, previous to the close of which those 
things took place which are related as happening between the time when Pilate delivered up the Lord and 
the oncoming of the darkness. Once more, as regards what Matthew records above,—namely, “And when 
he was set down on the judgment-seat, his wife sent unto him, saying, Have thou nothing to do with that 
just man; for I have suffered many things this day in a dream because of him,”—we remark, that Pilate 
really took his seat upon the tribunal at a later point, but that, among the earlier incidents which Matthew 
was recounting, the account given of Pilate’s wife came into his mind, and he decided on inserting it in 
this particular connection, with the view of preparing us for understanding how Pilate had an especially 
urgent reason for wishing, even on to the last, not to deliver Him up to the Jews. 


45. Luke, again, after mentioning how Pilate said, “I will therefore chastise him and let him go,” tells us 
that the whole multitude then cried out, “Away with this man, and release unto us Barabbas.” But perhaps 
they had not yet exclaimed, “Crucify him!” For Luke next proceeds thus: “Pilate therefore, willing to 
release Jesus, spake again to them. But they cried, saying, Crucify him, crucify him!” This is understood to 
have been at the third hour. Luke then continues in these terms: “And he said unto them the third time, 
Why, what evil hath he done? I have found no cause of death in him: I will therefore chastise him and let 
him go. And they were instant with loud voices requiring that He might be crucified. And the voices of 
them prevailed.” Here, then, this evangelist also makes it quite evident that there was a great tumult. 
With sufficient accuracy for the purposes of my inquiry into the truth, we can further gather how long the 
interval was after which he spoke to them in these terms, “Why, what evil hath he done?” And when he 
adds thereafter, “They were instant with loud voices, requiring that He might be crucified, and the voices 
of them prevailed,” who can fail to perceive that this clamour was made just because they saw that Pilate 
was unwilling to deliver the Lord up to them? And, inasmuch as he was exceedingly reluctant to give Him 
up, he did not certainly yield at present in a moment, but in reality two hours and something more were 
passed by him in that state of hesitancy. 


46. Interrogate John in like manner, and see how strong this hesitancy was on Pilate’s part, and how he 
shrank from so shameful a service. For this evangelist records these incidents much more fully, although 
even he certainly does not mention all the occurrences which took up these two hours and part of the 
sixth hour. After telling us how Pilate scourged Jesus, and allowed the robe to be put on Him in derision by 
the soldiers, and suffered Him to be subjected to ill-treatment and many acts of mockery (all of which was 
permitted by Pilate, as I believe, really with the view of mitigating their fury and keeping them from 
persevering in their maddened desire for His death), John continues his account in the following manner: 
“Pilate went forth again, and saith unto them, Behold, I bring him forth to you, that ye may know that I 
find no fault in him. Then came Jesus forth, wearing the crown of thorns, and the purple robe. And Pilate 
saith unto them, Behold the man!” The object of this was, that they might gaze upon that spectacle of 
ignominy and be appeased. But the evangelist proceeds again: “When the chief priests therefore and 
officers saw Him, they cried out, saying, Crucify him, crucify him!” It was then the third hour, as we 
maintain. Mark also what follows: “Pilate saith unto them, Take ye him, and crucify him; for I find no fault 
in him. The Jews answered him, We have a law, and by our law he ought to die, because he made himself 
the Son of God. When Pilate therefore heard that saying, he was the more afraid; and went again into the 
judgment-hall, and saith unto Jesus, Whence art thou? But Jesus gave him no answer. Then saith Pilate 
unto Him, Speakest thou not unto me? knowest thou not that I have power to crucify thee, and have 
power to release thee? Jesus answered, Thou couldest have no power at all against me, except it were 
given thee from above: therefore he that delivered me unto thee hath the greater sin. From thenceforth 
Pilate sought to release Him.” Now, when it is said here that “Pilate sought to release Him,” how long a 
space of time may we suppose to have been spent in that effort, and how many things may have been 
omitted here among the sayings which were uttered by Pilate, or the contradictions which were raised by 
the Jews, until these Jews gave expression to the words which moved him, and made him yield? For the 
writer goes on thus: “But the Jews cried out, saying, If thou let this man go, thou art not Caesar’s friend: 
whosoever maketh himself a king speaketh against Caesar. When Pilate therefore heard that saying, he 
brought Jesus forth, and sat down in the judgment-seat, in a place that is called the Pavement, but in the 
Hebrew, Gabbatha. And it was the preparation of the passover, about the sixth hour.” Thus, then, between 
that exclamation of the Jews when they first cried out, “Crucify him,” at which period it was the third 
hour, and this moment when he sat down on the judgment-seat, two hours had passed, which had been 
taken up with Pilate’s attempts to delay matters and the tumults raised by the Jews; and by this time the 
fifth hour was quite spent, and so much of the sixth hour had been entered. Then the narrative goes on 
thus: “He saith unto the Jews, Behold your King! But they cried out, Away with him, away with him! 
crucify him!” But not even now was Pilate so overcome by the apprehension of their bringing a charge 
against himself as to be very ready to yield. For his wife had sent to him when he was sitting at this time 
upon the judgment-seat,—an incident which Matthew, who is the only one that records it, has given by 
anticipation, introducing it before he comes to its proper place (according to the order of time) in his 
narrative, and bringing it in at another point which he judged opportune. In this way, Pilate, still 
continuing his efforts to prevent further advances, said then to them, “Shall I crucify your king?” 
Thereupon “the chief priests answered, We have no king but Caesar. Then delivered he Him therefore 
unto them to be crucified.” And in the time that passed when He was on the way, and when He was 


crucified along with the two robbers, and when His garments were parted and the possession of His coat 
was decided by lot, and the various deeds of contumely were done to Him (for, while these different things 
were going on, gibes were also cast at Him), the sixth hour was fully spent, and the darkness came on, 
which is mentioned by Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 


47. Let such impious pertinacity therefore perish, and let it be believed that the Lord Jesus Christ was 
crucified at once at the third hour by the voice of the Jews, and at the sixth by the hands of the soldiers. 
For during these tumults on the part of the Jews, and these agitations on the side of Pilate, upwards of 
two hours elapsed from the time when they burst out with the cry, “Crucify Him.” But again, even Mark, 
who studies brevity above all the other evangelists, has been pleased to give a concise indication of 
Pilate’s desire and of his efforts to save the Lord’s life. For, after giving us this statement, “And they cried 
again, Crucify him” (in which he gives us to understand that they had cried out before this, when they 
asked that Barabbas might be released to them), he has appended these words: “Then Pilate continued to 
say unto them, Why, what evil hath he done?” Thus by one short sentence he has given us an idea of 
matters which took a long time for their transaction. At the same time, however, keeping in view the 
correct apprehension of his meaning, he does not say, “Then Pilate said unto them,” but expresses himself 
thus: “Then Pilate continued to say unto them, Why, what evil hath he done?” For, if his phrase had been 
“said,” we might have understood him to mean that such words were uttered only once. But, by adopting 
the terms, “continued to say,” he has made it clear enough to the intelligent that Pilate spoke repeatedly, 
and in a number of ways. Let us therefore consider how briefly Mark has expressed this as compared with 
Matthew, how briefly Matthew as compared with Luke, how briefly Luke as compared with John, while at 
the same time each of these writers has introduced now one thing and now another peculiar to himself. In 
fine, let us also consider how brief is even the narrative given by John himself, as compared with the 
number of things which took place, and the space of time occupied by their occurrence. And let us give up 
the madness of opposition, and believe that two hours, and something more, may quite well have passed 
in the interval referred to. 


48. If any one, however, asserts that if this was the real state of the case, Mark might have mentioned the 
third hour explicitly at the point at which it really was the third hour, namely, when the voices of the Jews 
were lifted up demanding that the Lord should be crucified; and, further, that he might have told us 
plainly there that those vociferators did really crucify Him at that time,—such a reasoner is simply 
imposing laws upon the historians of truth in his own overweening pride. For he might as well maintain 
that if he were himself to be a narrator of these occurrences, they ought all to be recorded just in the 
same way and the same order by all other writers as they have been recorded by himself. Let him 
therefore be content to reckon his own notion inferior to that of Mark the evangelist, who has judged it 
right to insert the statement just at the point at which it was suggested to him by divine inspiration. For 
the recollections of those historians have been ruled by the hand of Him who rules the waters, as it is 
written, according to His own good pleasure. For the human memory moves through a variety of thoughts, 
and it is not in any man’s power to regulate either the subject which comes into his mind or the time of its 
suggestion. Seeing, then, that those holy and truthful men, in this matter of the order of their narrations, 
committed the casualties of their recollections (if such a phrase may be used) to the direction of the 
hidden power of God, to whom nothing is casual, it does not become any mere man, in his low estate, 
removed far from the vision of God, and sojourning distantly from Him, to say, “This ought to have been 
introduced here;” for he is utterly ignorant of the reason which led God to will its being inserted in the 
place it occupies. The word of an apostle is to this effect: “But if our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that 
are lost.” And again he says: “To the one indeed we are the savour of life unto life; to the other, the savour 
of death unto death;” and adds immediately, “And who is sufficient for these things?”—that is to say, who 
is sufficient to comprehend how righteously that is done? The Lord Himself expresses the same when He 
says, “I am come that they which see not might see, and that they which see might be made blind.” For it 
is in the depth of the riches of the knowledge and wisdom of God that it comes to pass that of the same 
lump one vessel is made unto honour, and another unto dishonour. And to flesh and blood it is said, “O 
man, who art thou that repliest against God?” Who, then, knows the mind of the Lord in the matter now 
under consideration? or who hath been His counsellor, where He has in such wise ruled the hearts of 
these evangelists in their recollections, and has raised them to so commanding a position of authority in 
the sublime edifice of His Church, that those very things which are capable of presenting the appearance 
of contradictions in them become the means by which many are made blind, deservedly given over to the 
lusts of their own heart, and to a reprobate mind; and by which also many are exercised in the thorough 
cultivation of a pious understanding, in accordance with the hidden righteousness of the Almighty? For 
the language of a prophet in speaking to the Lord is this: “Thy thoughts are exceeding deep. An 
inconsiderate man will not know, and a foolish man will not understand these things.” 


49. Moreover, I request and admonish those who read the statement which, with the help of the Lord, has 
thus been elaborated by us, to bear in mind this discourse, which I have thought it needful to introduce in 
the present connection, in every similar difficulty which may be raised in such inquiries, so that there may 
be no necessity for repeating the same thing over and over again. Besides, any one who is willing to clear 
himself of the hardness of impiety, and to give his attention to the subject, will easily perceive how 
opportune the place is in which Mark has inserted this notice of the third hour, so that every one may 
there be led to bethink himself of an hour at which the Jews really crucified the Lord, although they 
sought to transfer the burden of the crime to the Romans, whether to the leaders among them or to the 


soldiers, [as we see] when we come here upon the record of what was done by the soldiers in the 
discharge of their duty. For this writer says here, “And crucifying Him, they parted His garments, casting 
lots upon them, what every man should take.” And to whom can this refer but to the soldiers, as is made 
manifest in John’s narrative? Thus, lest any one should leave the Jews out of account, and make the 
conception of so great a crime lie against those soldiers, Mark gives us here the statement, “And it was 
the third hour, and they crucified Him,”—his object being to have those Jews rather discovered to be the 
real crucifiers, who will be found by the careful investigator in a position making it quite possible for them 
to have cried out for the Lord’s crucifixion at the third hour, while he observes that what was done by the 
soldiers took place at the sixth hour. 


50. At the same time, however, there are not wanting persons who would have the time of the preparation 
—which is referred to by John, when he says, “And it was the preparation of the passover, about the sixth 
hour”—understood under this third hour of the day, which was also the period at which Pilate sat down 
upon the judgment-seat. In this way the completion of the said third hour would appear to be the time 
when He was crucified, and when He was now hanging on the tree. Other three hours must then be 
supposed to have passed, at the end of which He gave up the ghost. According to this idea, too, the 
darkness would have commenced with the hour at which He died—that is to say, the sixth hour of the day 
—and have lasted until the ninth. For these persons affirm that the preparation of the passover of the Jews 
was indeed on the day which was followed by the day of the Sabbath, because the days of unleavened 
bread began with the said Sabbath; but that, nevertheless, the true passover, which was being realized in 
the Lord’s passion, the passover not of the Jews, but of the Christians, began to be prepared—that is, to 
have its parasceue—from the ninth hour of the night onwards, inasmuch as the Lord was then being 
prepared for being put to death by the Jews. For the term parasceue means by interpretation 
“preparation.” Between the said ninth hour of the night, therefore, and His crucifixion, the period occurs 
which is called by John the sixth hour of the parasceue, and by Mark the third hour of the day; so that, 
according to this view, Mark has not introduced by way of recapitulation into his record the hour at which 
the Jews cried out, “Crucify him, crucify him,” but has expressly mentioned the third hour as the hour at 
which the Lord was nailed to the tree. What believer would not receive this solution of the problem with 
favour, were it only possible to find some point [in the narrative of incidents] in connection with the said 
ninth hour, at which we could suppose, in due consistency with other circumstances, the parasceue of our 
passover—that is to say, the preparation of the death of Christ—to have commenced. For, if we say that it 
began at the time when the Lord was apprehended by the Jews, it was still but the first parts of the night. 
If we hold that it was at the time when He was conducted to the house of Caiaphas’ father-in-law, where 
He was also heard by the chief priests, the cock had not crowed at all as yet, as we gather from Peter’s 
denial, which took place only when the cock was heard. Again, if we suppose it was at the time when He 
was delivered up to Pilate, we have in the plainest terms the statement of Scripture, to the effect that by 
this time it was morning. Consequently, it only remains for us to understand that this parasceue of the 
passover—that is to say, the preparation for the death of the Lord—commenced at the period when all the 
chief priests, in whose presence He was first heard, answered and said, “He is guilty of death,” an 
utterance which we find reported both by Matthew and by Mark; so that they are taken to have 
introduced, in the form of a recapitulation, at a later stage, facts relating to the denial of Peter, which in 
point of historical order had taken place at an earlier point. And it is nothing unreasonable to conjecture, 
that the time at which, as I have said, they pronounced Him guilty of death, may very well have been the 
ninth hour of the night, between which time and the hour at which Pilate sat down on the judgment-seat 
there came in this sixth hour, as it is called—not, however, the sixth hour of the day, but that of the 
parasceue—that is to say, the preparation for the sacrifice of the Lord, which is the true passover. And, on 
this theory, the Lord was suspended on the tree when the sixth hour of the same parasceue was 
completed, which occurred at the completion of the third hour of the day. We may make our choice, 
therefore, between this view and the other, which supposes Mark to have introduced the third hour by 
way of reminiscence, and to have had it especially in view, in mentioning the hour there, to suggest the 
fact of the condemnation brought upon the Jews in the matter of the Lord’s crucifixion, in so far as they 
are understood to have been in a position to raise the clamour for His crucifixion to such an effect that we 
may hold them to have been the persons who actually crucified Him, rather than the men by whose hands 
He was suspended on the tree; just as the centurion, already referred to, approached the Lord in a more 
genuine sense than could be said of those friends whom He sent [on the matter-of-fact mission]. But 
whichever of these two views we adopt, unquestionably a solution is found for this problem on the subject 
of the hour of the Lord’s passion, which is most remarkably apt at once to excite the impudence of the 
contentious and to agitate the inexperience of the weak. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OF THE HARMONY PRESERVED AMONG ALL THE EVANGELISTS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE TWO ROBBERS WHO 
WERE CRUCIFIED ALONG WITH HIM 


51. Matthew continues his narrative in the following terms: “Then were there two robbers crucified with 
Him, one on the right hand, and another on the left.” Mark and Luke give it also in a similar form. Neither 
does John raise any question of difficulty, although he has made no mention of those robbers. For he says, 
“And two other with Him, on either side one, and Jesus in the midst.” But there would have been a 
contradiction if John had spoken of these others as innocent, while the former evangelists called them 


robbers. 


CHAPTER XV 


OF THE CONSISTENCY OF THE ACCOUNTS GIVEN BY MATTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
PARTIES WHO INSULTED THE LORD 


52. Matthew goes on in the following strain: “And they that passed by reviled Him, wagging their heads, 
and saying, Thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in three days, save thyself: if thou be the Son 
of God, come down from the cross.” Mark’s statement agrees with this almost to the letter. Then Matthew 
continues thus: “Likewise also the chief priests, mocking Him, with the scribes and elders, said, He saved 
others; himself he cannot save: if he be the King of Israel, let him now come down from the cross, and we 
will believe him. He trusted in God; let Him deliver him now, if He will: for he said, I am the Son of God.” 
Mark and Luke, although they report the words differently, nevertheless agree in conveying the same 
meaning, although the one passes without notice something which the other mentions. For they are both 
really at one on the subject of the chief priests, giving us to understand that they insulted the Lord when 
He was crucified. The only difference is, that Mark does not specify the elders, while Luke, who has 
instanced the rulers, has not added the designation “of the priests,” and thus has rather comprehended 
the whole body of the leading men under the general designation; so that we may fairly take both the 
scribes and the elders to be included in his description. 


CHAPTER XVI 


OF THE DERISION ASCRIBED TO THE ROBBERS, AND OF THE QUESTION REGARDING THE ABSENCE OF ANY 
DISCREPANCY BETWEEN MATTHEW AND MARK ON THE ONE HAND, AND LUKE ON THE OTHER, WHEN THE LAST- 
NAMED EVANGELIST STATES THAT ONE OF THE TWO MOCKED HIM, AND THAT THE OTHER BELIEVED ON HIM 


53. Matthew continues his narrative in these terms: “The robbers also, which were crucified with Him, 
cast the same in His teeth.” Mark is quite in harmony with Matthew here, giving the same statement in 
different words. On the other hand, Luke may be thought to contradict this, unless we be careful not to 
forget a certain mode of speech which is sufficiently familiar. For Luke’s narrative runs thus: “And one of 
the malefactors which were hanged railed on Him, saying, If thou be Christ, save thyself and us.” And 
then the same writer proceeds to introduce into the same context the following recital: “But the other 
answering, rebuked him, saying, Dost not thou fear God, seeing thou art in the same condemnation? And 
we indeed justly; for we receive the due reward of our deeds: but this man hath done nothing amiss. And 
he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom. And Jesus said unto him, 
Verily, I say unto thee, To-day thou shalt be with me in paradise.” The question then is, how we can 
reconcile either Matthew’s report, “The robbers also, which were crucified with Him, cast the same in His 
teeth,” or Mark’s, namely, “And they that were crucified with Him reviled Him,” with Luke’s testimony, 
which is to the effect that one of them reviled Christ, but that the other arrested him and believed on the 
Lord. The explanation will be, that Matthew and Mark, presenting a concise version of the passage under 
review, have employed the plural number instead of the singular; as is the case in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where we find the statement given in the plural form, that “they stopped the mouths of lions,” 
while Daniel alone is understood to be referred to. Again, the plural number is adopted where it is said 
that they “were sawn asunder,” while that manner of death is reported only of Isaiah. In the same way, 
when it is said in the Psalm, “The kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers took counsel together,” 
etc., the plural number is employed instead of the singular, according to the exposition given of the 
passage in the Acts of the Apostles. For those who have made use of the testimony of the said Psalm in 
that book take the kings to refer to Herod, and the princes to Pilate. But further, inasmuch as the pagans 
are in the habit of bringing such slanderous charges against the Gospel, I would ask them to consider how 
their own writers have spoken of Phaedras and Medeas and Clytemnestras, when there really was but a 
single individual reputed under each of these names. And what is more common, for example, than for a 
person to say, “The rustics also behave insolently to me,” even although it should only be one that acted 
rudely? In short, no real discrepancy would be created by the restriction of Luke’s report to one of the two 
robbers, unless the other evangelists had declared expressly that “both” the malefactors reviled the Lord; 
for in that case it would not be possible for us to suppose only one individual intended under the plural 
number. Seeing, however, that the phrase employed is “the robbers,” or “those who were crucified with 
Him,” and the term “both” is not added, the expression is one which might have been used if both these 
men had been engaged in the thing, but which might equally well be adopted if one of the two had been 
implicated in it,—that fact being then conveyed by the use of the plural number, according to a familiar 
method of speech. 


CHAPTER XVII 
OF THE HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS IN THEIR NOTICES OF THE DRAUGHT OF VINEGAR 


54. Matthew proceeds in the following terms: “Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the 
land unto the ninth hour.” The same fact is attested by two others of the evangelists. Luke adds, however, 
a statement of the cause of the darkness, namely, that “the sun was darkened.” Again, Matthew continues 


thus: “And about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani! that is to 
say, My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me? And some of them that stood there, when they heard 
that, said, This man calleth for Elias.” Mark’s agreement with this is almost complete, so far as regards 
the words, and not only almost, but altogether complete, so far as the sense is concerned. Matthew next 
makes this statement: “And straightway one of them ran, and took a sponge, and filled it with vinegar, and 
put it on a reed, and gave Him to drink.” Mark presents it in a similar form: “And one ran, and filled a 
sponge full of vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave Him to drink, saying, Let alone; let us see whether 
Elias will come to take Him down.” Matthew, however, has represented these words about Elias to have 
been spoken, not by the person who offered the sponge with the vinegar, but by the rest. For his version 
runs thus: “But the rest said, Let be; let us see whether Elias will come to save Him;”—from which, 
therefore, we infer that both the man specially referred to and the others who were there expressed 
themselves in these terms. Luke, again, has introduced this notice of the vinegar previous to his report of 
the robber’s insolence. He gives it thus: “And the soldiers also mocked Him, coming to Him, and offering 
Him vinegar, and saying, If thou be the King of the Jews, save thyself.” It has been Luke’s purpose to 
embrace in one statement what was done and what was said by the soldiers. And we ought to feel no 
difficulty in the circumstance that he has not said explicitly that it was “one” of them who offered the 
vinegar. For, adopting a method of expression which we have discussed above, he has simply put the 
plural number for the singular. Moreover, John has also given us an account of the vinegar, where he says: 
“After this, Jesus, knowing that all things were now accomplished, that the Scripture might be fulfilled, 
said, I thirst. Now there was set a vessel full of vinegar: and they filled a sponge with vinegar, and put it 
upon hyssop, and put it to His mouth.” But although the said John thus informs us that Jesus said “I 
thirst,” and also mentions that there was a vessel full of vinegar there, while the other evangelists leave 
these things unspecified, there is nothing to marvel at in this. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


OF THE LORD’S SUCCESSIVE UTTERANCES WHEN HE WAS ABOUT TO DIE; AND OF THE QUESTION WHETHER 
MATTHEW AND MARK ARE IN HARMONY WITH LUKE IN THEIR REPORTS OF THESE SAYINGS, AND ALSO 
WHETHER THESE THREE EVANGELISTS ARE IN HARMONY WITH JOHN 


55. Matthew proceeds as follows: “And Jesus, crying again with a loud voice, yielded up the ghost.” In like 
manner, Mark says, “And Jesus cried with a loud voice, and gave up the ghost.” Luke, again, has told us 
what He said when that loud voice was uttered. For his version is thus: “And Jesus, crying with a loud 
voice, said, Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit: and saying this, He gave up the ghost.” John, on 
the other hand, as he has left unnoticed the first voice, which Matthew and Mark have reported—namely, 
“Eli, Eli’—has also passed over in silence the one which has been recited only by Luke, while the other 
two have referred to it under the designation of the “loud voice.” I allude to the cry, “Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” Luke has also attested the fact that this exclamation was uttered with a loud 
voice; and hence we may understand this particular cry to be identified with the loud voice which 
Matthew and Mark have specified. But John has stated a fact which is noticed by none of the other three, 
namely, that He said “It is finished,” after He had received the vinegar. This cry we take to have been 
uttered previous to the loud voice referred to. For these are John’s words: “When Jesus, therefore, had 
received the vinegar, He said, It is finished; and He bowed His head, and gave up the ghost.” In the 
interval elapsing between this cry, “It is finished,” and what is referred to in the subsequent sentence, 
“and He bowed His head and gave up the ghost,” the voice was uttered which John himself has passed 
over without record, but which the other three have noticed. For the precise succession appears to be 
this, namely, that He said first “It is finished,” when what had been prophesied regarding Him was 
fulfilled in Him, and that thereafter—as if He had been waiting for this, like one, indeed, who died when 
He willed it to be so—He commended His spirit [to His Father], and resigned it. But, whatever the order 
may be in which a person may consider it likely that these words were spoken, he ought above all things 
to guard against entertaining the notion that any one of the evangelists is in antagonism with another, 
when one leaves unmentioned something which another has repeated, or particularizes something which 
another has passed by in silence. 


CHAPTER XIX 


OF THE RENDING OF THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE, AND OF THE QUESTION WHETHER MATTHEW AND MARK 
REALLY HARMONIZE WITH LUKE WITH RESPECT TO THE ORDER IN WHICH THAT INCIDENT TOOK PLACE 


56. Matthew proceeds thus: “And, behold, the veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom.” Mark’s version is also as follows: “And the veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top to 
the bottom.” Luke likewise gives a statement in similar terms: “And the veil of the temple was rent in the 
midst.” He does not introduce it, however, in the same order. For, with the intention of attaching miracle 
to miracle, he has told us first how “the sun was darkened,” and then has deemed it right to subjoin the 
said sentence in immediate succession, namely, “And the veil of the temple was rent in the midst.” Thus it 
would appear that he has introduced at an earlier point this incident, which really took place when the 
Lord expired, so as to give us there a summary description of the circumstances relating to the drinking of 
the vinegar, and the loud voice, and the death itself, which are understood to have taken place previous to 
the rending of the veil, and after the darkness had come in. For Matthew has inserted this sentence, “And, 


behold, the veil of the temple was rent,” in immediate succession to the statement, “And Jesus, crying 
again with a loud voice, yielded up the ghost;” and has thus given us clearly to understand that the time 
when the veil was rent was after Jesus had given up His spirit. If, however, he had not added the words, 
“And behold,” but had said simply, “And the veil of the temple was rent,” it would have been uncertain 
whether Mark and he had narrated the incident in the form of a recapitulation, while Luke had kept the 
exact order, or whether Luke had given the summary account of what these others had introduced in the 
correct historical succession. 


CHAPTER XX 


OF THE QUESTION AS TO THE CONSISTENCY OF THE SEVERAL NOTICES GIVEN BY MATTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE, 
ON THE SUBJECT OF THE ASTONISHMENT FELT BY THE CENTURION AND THOSE WHO WERE WITH HIM 


57. Matthew proceeds thus: “And the earth did quake, and the rocks rent; and the graves were opened; 
and many bodies of the saints which slept arose, and came out of the graves after the resurrection, and 
went into the holy city, and appeared unto many.” There is no reason to fear that these facts, which have 
been related only by Matthew, may appear to be inconsistent with the narratives presented by any one of 
the rest. The same evangelist then continues as follows: “Now when the centurion, and they that were 
with him watching Jesus, saw the earthquake, and those things that were done, they feared greatly, 
saying, Truly this was the Son of God.” Mark offers this version: “And when the centurion which stood 
over against Him saw that He so cried out, and gave up the ghost, he said, Truly this was the Son of God.” 
Luke’s report runs thus: “Now when the centurion saw what was done, he glorified God, saying, Certainly 
this was a righteous man.” Here Matthew says that it was when they saw the earthquake that the 
centurion and those who were with him were thus astonished, whereas Luke represents the man’s 
amazement to have been drawn forth by the fact that Jesus uttered such a cry, and then gave up the 
ghost; thus making it clear how He had it in His own power to determine the time for His dying. But this 
involves no discrepancy. For as the said Matthew not only tells us how the centurion “saw the 
earthquake,” but also appends the words, “and those things that were done,” he has indicated that there 
was room enough for Luke to represent the Lord’s death as itself the thing which called forth the 
centurion’s wonder. For that event is also one of the things which were done in so marvellous a manner 
then. At the same time, even although Matthew had not added any such statement, it would still have 
been perfectly legitimate to suppose, that as many astonishing things did take place at that time, and as 
the centurion and those who were with him may well have looked upon them all with amazement, the 
historians were at liberty to select for narration any particular incident which they were severally 
disposed to instance as the subject of the man’s wonder. And it would not be fair to impeach them with 
inconsistency, simply because one of them may have specified one occurrence as the immediate cause of 
the centurion’s amazement, while another introduces a different incident. For all these events together 
had really been matters for the man’s astonishment. Again, the mere fact that one evangelist tells us that 
the centurion said, “Truly this was the Son of God,” while another informs us that the words were, “Truly 
this man was the Son of God,” will create no difficulty to any one who has retained some recollection of 
the numerous statements and discussions bearing upon similar cases, which have already been given 
above. For these different versions of the words both convey precisely the same sense and although one 
writer introduces the word “man” while another does not, that implies no kind of contradiction. A greater 
appearance of discrepancy may be supposed to be created by the circumstance, that the words which 
Luke reports the centurion to have uttered are not “This was the Son of God,” but “This was a righteous 
man.” But we ought to suppose either that both things were actually said by the centurion, and that two of 
the evangelists have recorded the one expression, and the third the other; or else perhaps that it was 
Luke’s intention to bring out the exact idea which the centurion had in view when he said that Jesus was 
the Son of God. For it may be the case that the centurion did not really understand Him to be the Only- 
begotten, equal with the Father; but that he called Him the Son of God simply because he believed Him to 
be a righteous man, as many righteous men have been named sons of God. Moreover, when Luke says, 
“Now when the centurion saw what was done,” he has really used terms which cover all the marvellous 
things which occurred on that occasion, commemorating a single deed of wonder, so to speak, of which all 
those miraculous incidents were, as we may say, members and parts. But, once more, as regards the 
circumstance that Matthew has also referred to those who were with the centurion, while the others have 
left these parties unnoticed, to whom will this not explain itself on the well-understood principle that 
there is no contradiction necessarily involved in the mere fact that one writer records what another 
passes by without mention? And, finally, as to Matthew’s having told us that “they feared greatly,” while 
Luke has said nothing about the man being afraid, but has informed us that “he glorified God,” who can 
fail to understand that he glorified [God] just by the fear which he exhibited? 


CHAPTER XXI 
OF THE WOMEN WHO WERE STANDING THERE, AND OF THE QUESTION WHETHER MATTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE, 


WHO HAVE STATED THAT THEY STOOD AFAR OFF, ARE IN ANTAGONISM WITH JOHN, WHO HAS MENTIONED THAT 
ONE OF THEM STOOD BY THE CROSS 


58. Matthew proceeds thus: “And many women were there beholding afar off, which followed Jesus from 
Galilee: among which was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James and Joseph, and the mother of 


Zebedee’s children.” Mark gives it in this form: “There were also women looking on afar off: among whom 
was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James the Less and of Joseph, and Salome (who also, when 
He was in Galilee, followed Him, and ministered unto Him); and many other women which came up with 
Him unto Jerusalem.” I see nothing which can be supposed to constitute a discrepancy between these 
writers here. For in what way can the truth be affected by the fact that some of these women are named 
in both lists, while others are referred to only in the one? Luke has likewise connected his narrations as 
follows: “And all the people that came together to that sight, beholding the things which were done, smote 
their breasts, and returned. And all His acquaintance and the women that followed Him from Galilee stood 
afar off beholding these things.” Here we perceive that he is quite in harmony with the former two as far 
as regards the presence of the women, although he does not mention any of them by name. On the subject 
of the multitude of people who were also present, and who, as they beheld the things which were done, 
smote their breasts and returned, he is in like manner at one with Matthew, although that evangelist has 
introduced into the context this distinct statement: “Now the centurion and they that were with him.” 
Thus it simply appears that Luke is the only one who has spoken expressly of His “acquaintance” who 
stood afar off. For John has also noticed the presence of the women before the Lord gave up the ghost. His 
narrative runs thus: “Now there stood by the cross of Jesus His mother, and His mother’s sister, Mary the 
wife of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene. When Jesus therefore saw His mother, and the disciple standing 
by whom He loved, He saith unto His mother, Woman, behold thy son! Then saith He to the disciple, 
Behold thy mother! And from that hour that disciple took her unto his own home.” Now, as regards this 
statement, had not Matthew and Mark at the same time mentioned Mary Magdalene most explicitly by 
name, it might have been possible for us to say that there was one company of women afar off, and 
another near the cross. For none of these writers has mentioned the Lord’s mother here but John himself. 
The question, therefore, which rises now is this, How can we understand the same Mary Magdalene both 
to have stood afar off along with other women, as the accounts of Matthew and Mark bear, and to have 
been by the cross, as John tells us, unless it be the case that these women were at such a distance as 
made it quite legitimate to say at once that they were near, because they were at hand there in the sight 
of Him, and also afar off in comparison with the crowd of people who were standing round about in closer 
vicinity along with the centurion and the soldiers? It is open for us, then, to suppose that those women 
who were present at the scene along with the Lord’s mother, after He commended her to the disciple, 
began then to retire with the view of extricating themselves from the dense mass of people, and of looking 
on at what remained to be done from a greater distance. And in this way the rest of the evangelists, who 
have introduced their notices of these women only after the Lord’s death, have properly reported them to 
be standing by that time afar off. 


CHAPTER XXII 


OF THE QUESTION WHETHER THE EVANGELISTS ARE ALL AT ONE ON THE SUBJECT OF THE NARRATIVE 
REGARDING JOSEPH, WHO BEGGED THE LORD’S BODY FROM PILATE, AND WHETHER JOHN’S VERSION CONTAINS 
ANY STATEMENTS AT VARIANCE WITH EACH OTHER 


59. Matthew proceeds as follows: “Now when the even was come, there came a rich man of Arimathea, 
named Joseph, who also himself was Jesus’ disciple: he went to Pilate, and begged the body of Jesus. Then 
Pilate commanded the body to be delivered.” Mark presents it in this form: “And now when the even was 
come, because it was the preparation, that is, the day before the Sabbath, Joseph of Arimathea, an 
honourable councillor, which also waited for the kingdom of God, came, and went in boldly unto Pilate, 
and craved the body of Jesus. And Pilate marvelled if He were already dead: and, calling unto him the 
centurion, he asked him whether He had been any while dead. And when he knew it of the centurion, he 
gave the body to Joseph.” Luke’s report runs in these terms: “And, behold, there was a man named Joseph, 
a councillor; and he was a good man, and a just (the same had not consented to the counsel and deed of 
them): he was of Arimathea, a city of the Jews: who also himself waited for the kingdom of God. This man 
went unto Pilate, and begged the body of Jesus.” John, on the other hand, first narrates the breaking of 
the legs of those who had been crucified with the Lord, and the piercing of the Lord’s side with the lance 
(which whole passage has been recorded by him alone), and then subjoins a statement which is of the 
same tenor with what is given by the other evangelists. It proceeds in these terms: “And after this, Joseph 
of Arimathea, being a disciple of Jesus, but secretly for fear of the Jews, besought Pilate that he might 
take away the body of Jesus: and Pilate gave him leave. He came therefore, and took the body of Jesus.” 
There is nothing here to give any one of them the appearance of being in antagonism with another. But 
some one may perhaps ask whether John is not inconsistent with himself, when he at once unites with the 
rest in telling us how Joseph begged the body of Jesus, and comes forward as the only one who states here 
that Joseph had been a disciple of Jesus secretly for fear of the Jews. For the question may reasonably be 
raised as to how it happened that the man who had been a disciple secretly for fear had the courage to 
beg His body—a thing which not one of those who were His open followers was bold enough to do. We 
must understand, however, that this man did so in the confidence which his dignified position gave him, 
the possession of which rendered it possible for him to make his way on familiar terms into Pilate’s 
presence. And we must suppose, further, that in the performance of that last service relating to the 
interment, he cared less for the Jews, however he tried in ordinary circumstances, when hearing the Lord, 
to avoid exposing himself to their enmity. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


OF THE QUESTION WHETHER THE FIRST THREE EVANGELISTS ARE QUITE IN HARMONY WITH JOHN IN THE 
ACCOUNTS GIVEN OF HIS BURIAL 


60. Matthew proceeds thus: “And when Joseph had taken the body, he wrapped it in a clean linen cloth, 
and laid it in his own new tomb, which he had hewn out in the rock: and he rolled a great stone to the 
door of the sepulchre, and departed.” Mark’s version is as follows: “And he bought fine linen, and took 
Him down, and wrapped Him in the linen, and laid Him in a sepulchre which was hewn out of a rock, and 
rolled a stone unto the door of the sepulchre.” Luke reports it in those terms: “And he took it down, and 
wrapped it in linen, and laid it in a sepulchre that was hewn in stone, wherein never man before was laid.” 
So far as these three narratives are concerned, no allegation of a want of harmony can possibly be raised. 
John, however, tells us that the burial of the Lord was attended to not only by Joseph, but also by 
Nicodemus. For he begins with Nicodemus in due connection with what precedes, and goes on with his 
narrative as follows: “And there came also Nicodemus (which at the first came to Jesus by night), and 
brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about an hundred pound weight.” Then, introducing Joseph again 
at this point, he continues in these terms: “Then took they the body of Jesus, and wound it in linen clothes 
with the spices, as the manner of the Jews is to bury. Now in the place where He was crucified there was a 
garden; and in the garden a new sepulchre, wherein was never man yet laid. There laid they Jesus, 
therefore, because of the Jews’ preparation day; for the sepulchre was nigh at hand.” But there is really as 
little ground for supposing any discrepancy here as there was in the former case, if we take a correct view 
of the statement. For those evangelists who have left Nicodemus unnoticed have not affirmed that the 
Lord was buried by Joseph alone, although he is the only one introduced into their records. Neither does 
the fact, that these three are all at one in informing us how the Lord was wrapped in the linen cloth by 
Joseph, preclude us from entertaining the idea that other linen stuffs may have been brought by 
Nicodemus, and added to what was given by Joseph, so that John may be perfectly correct in his narrative, 
especially as what he tells us is that the Lord was wrapped not in a linen cloth, but in linen clothes. At the 
same time, when we take into account the handkerchief which was used for the head, and the bandages 
with which the whole body was swathed, and consider that all these were made of linen, we can see how, 
even although there was really but a single linen cloth [of the kind referred to by the first three 
evangelists] there, it could still have been stated with the most perfect truth that “they wound Him in 
linen clothes.” For the phrase, linen clothes, is one applied generally to all textures made of flax. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OF THE ABSENCE OF ALL DISCREPANCIES IN THE NARRATIVES CONSTRUCTED BY THE FOUR EVANGELISTS ON 
THE SUBJECT OF THE EVENTS WHICH TOOK PLACE ABOUT THE TIME OF THE LORD’S RESURRECTION 


61. Matthew proceeds thus: “And there was there Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, sitting over 
against the sepulchre.” This is given by Mark as follows: “And Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
Joseph, beheld where He was laid.” So far it is evident that there is no kind of inconsistency between the 
accounts. 


62. Matthew continues in these terms: “Now the next day, that followed the day of the preparation, the 
chief priests and Pharisees came together unto Pilate, saying, Sir, we have remembered that deceiver 
said, while he was yet alive, After three days I will rise again. Command therefore that the sepulchre be 
made sure until the third day, lest his disciples come by night and steal him away, and say unto the people, 
He is risen from the dead: so the last error shall be worse than the first. Pilate said unto them, Ye have a 
watch; go your way, make it as sure as ye can. So they went, and made the sepulchre sure, sealing the 
stone, and setting a watch.” This narrative is given only by Matthew. Nothing, however, is stated by any of 
the others which can have the appearance of contrariety. 


63. Again, the same Matthew carries on his recital as follows: “Now, in the evening of the Sabbath, when 
it began to dawn towards the first day of the week, came Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, to see the 
sepulchre. And, behold, there was a great earthquake: for the angel of the Lord descended from heaven, 
and came and rolled back the stone from the door, and sat upon it. And his countenance was like 
lightning, and his raiment white as snow: and for fear of him the keepers did shake, and became as dead 
men. And the angel answered and said unto the women, Fear not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, which 
was crucified. He is not here; for He is risen, as He said. Come, see the place where the Lord lay: And go 
quickly, and tell His disciples that He is risen from the dead; and, behold, He goeth before you into 
Galilee; there shall ye see Him: lo, I have told you.” Mark is in harmony with this. It is possible, however, 
that some difficulty may be felt in the circumstance that, according to Matthew’s version, the stone was 
already rolled away from the sepulchre, and the angel was sitting upon it. For Mark tells us that the 
women entered into the sepulchre, and there saw a young man sitting on the right side, covered with a 
long white garment, and that they were affrighted. But the explanation may be, that Matthew has simply 
said nothing about the angel whom they saw when they entered into the sepulchre, and that Mark has 
said nothing about the one whom they saw sitting outside upon the stone. In this way they would have 
seen two angels, and have got two separate angelic reports relating to Jesus,—namely, first one from the 
angel whom they saw sitting outside upon the stone, and then another from the angel whom they saw 
sitting on the right side when they entered into the sepulchre. Thus, too, the injunction given them by the 


angel who was sitting outside, and which was conveyed in the words, “Come, and see the place where the 
Lord lay,” would have served to encourage them to go within the tomb; on coming to which, as has been 
said, and venturing within it, we may suppose them to have seen the angel concerning whom Matthew 
tells us nothing, but of whom Mark discourses, sitting on the right side, from whom also they heard things 
of like tenor to those they had previously listened to. Or if this explanation is not satisfactory, we ought 
certainly to accept the theory that, as they entered into the sepulchre, they came within a section of the 
ground where, it is reasonable to suppose, a certain space had been by that time securely enclosed, 
extending a little distance in front of the rock which had been cut out in order to construct the place of 
sepulture; so that, according to this view, what they really beheld was the one angel sitting on the right 
side, in the space thus referred to, which same angel Matthew also represents to have been sitting upon 
the stone which he had rolled away from the mouth of the tomb when the earthquake took place, that is to 
say, from the place which had been dug out in the rock for a sepulchre. 


64. It may also be asked how it is that Mark says: “And they went out quickly, and fled from the sepulchre; 
for they trembled and were amazed: neither said they anything to any man; for they were afraid;” whereas 
Matthew’s statement is in these terms: “And they departed quickly from the sepulchre with fear and great 
joy, and did run to bring His disciples word. The explanation, however, may be that the women did not 
venture to tell either of the angels themselves,—that is, they had not courage enough to say anything in 
reply to what they had heard from the angels. Or, indeed, it may be that they were not bold enough to 
speak to the guards whom they saw lying there; for the joy which Matthew mentions is not inconsistent 
with the fear of which Mark takes notice. Indeed, we ought to have supposed that both feelings had 
possession of their minds, even although Matthew himself had said nothing about the fear. But now, when 
this evangelist also particularizes it, saying, “They departed quickly from the sepulchre with fear and 
great joy,” he allows nothing to remain which can occasion any question of difficulty on this subject. 


65. At the same time, a question, which is not to be dealt with lightly, does arise here with respect to the 
exact hour at which the women came to the sepulchre. For when Matthew says, “Now, on the evening of 
the Sabbath, when it was dawning toward the first day of the week, came Mary Magdalene, and the other 
Mary, to see the sepulchre,” what are we to make of Mark’s statement, which runs thus: “And very early in 
the morning, the first day of the week, they came unto the sepulchre at the rising of the sun”? It is to be 
observed that in this Mark states nothing inconsistent with the reports given by other two of the 
evangelists, namely, Luke and John. For when Luke says, “Very early in the morning,” and when John puts 
it thus, “Early, when it was yet dark,” they convey the same sense which Mark is understood to express 
when he says, “Very early, at the rising of the sun;” that is to say, they all refer to the period when the 
heavens were now beginning to brighten in the east, which, of course, does not take place but when the 
sunrise is at hand. For it is the brightness which is diffused by the rising sun that is familiarly designated 
by the name of the dawn. Consequently, Mark does not contradict the other evangelist who uses the 
phrase, “When it was yet dark;” for as the day breaks, what remains of the darkness [of the night] passes 
away just in proportion as the sun continues to rise. And this phrase, “Very early in the morning,” need 
not be taken to mean that the sun itself was actually seen by this time [blazing] over the lands; but it is 
rather to be taken as like the kind of expression which we are in the habit of employing when speaking to 
people to whom we wish to intimate that something should be done more betimes than usual. For when 
we have used the term, “Early in the morning,” if we wish to keep the persons addressed from supposing 
that we refer directly to the time when the sun is already conspicuously visible over earth, we usually add 
the word “very,” and say, “very early in the morning,” in order that they may clearly understand that we 
allude to the time which is also called the daybreak. At the same time, it is also customary for men, after 
the cockcrow has been repeatedly heard, and when they begin to surmise that the day is now 
approaching, to say, “It is now early in the morning;” and when after this they weigh their words and 
observe that, as the sun now rises,—that is to say, as it now makes its immediate advent into these parts, 
—the sky is just beginning to redden, or to brighten, those who said, “It is early in the morning,” then 
amplify their expression and say, “It is very early in the morning.” But what does it matter, provided only 
that, whichever method of explanation be preferred, we understand that what is meant by Mark, when he 
uses the terms “early in the morning,” is just the same as is intended by Luke when he adopts the phrase, 
‘In the morning;” and that the whole expression employed by the former—namely, “very early in the 
morning”—amounts to the same as that which we find in Luke—namely, “very early in the dawn,”—and as 
that which is chosen by John when he says, “early, when it was yet dark”? Moreover, when Mark speaks of 
the “rising of the sun,” he just means that by its rising the sun was now beginning to bring the light in 
upon the sky. But the question now is this: how can Matthew be in harmony with these three when he says 
neither “in the early morning” nor “early in the morning,” but “in the evening of the Sabbath, when it was 
beginning to dawn toward the first day of the week”? This is a matter which must be carefully 
investigated. Now, under that first part of the night, which is [here called] the evening, Matthew intended 
to refer to this particular night, at the close of which the women came to the sepulchre. And we 
understand his reason for so referring to the said night to have been this: that by the time of the evening 
it was lawful for them to bring the spices, because the Sabbath was then indeed over. Consequently, as 
they were hindered by the Sabbath from doing so previously, he has given a designation of the night, 
taken from the time at which it began to be a lawful thing for them to do what they did at any period of 
the same night which pleased them. Thus, therefore, the phrase “in the evening of the Sabbath” is used, 
as if what was said had been “in the night of the Sabbath,” or in other words, in the night which follows 
the day of the Sabbath. The express words which he employs thus indicate this with sufficient clearness. 


For his terms are these: “Now, in the evening of the Sabbath, when it began to dawn toward the first day 
of the week;” and that could not be the case if what we had to understand to be denoted by the mention of 
the “evening” was simply the first short space of the night, or in other words, only the beginning of the 
night. For what can be said “to begin to dawn toward the first day of the week” is not explicitly the 
beginning [of the night], but the night itself, as it commences to be brought to its close by the advance of 
the light. For the terminus of the first part of the night is just the beginning of the second part, but the 
terminus of the whole night is the light. Hence we could not speak of the evening as dawning toward the 
first day of the week unless under the term “evening” we should understand the night itself to be meant, 
which, as a whole, is brought to its close by the light. It is also a familiar method of speech in divine 
Scripture to express the whole under the part; and thus, under the word “evening” here, the evangelist 
has denoted the whole night, which finds its extreme point in the dawn. For it was in the dawn that those 
women came to the sepulchre; and in this way they really came on the night, which is here indicated by 
the term “evening.” For, as I have said, the night as a whole is denoted by that word; consequently, at 
whatever period of that night they might have come, they certainly did come in the said night. And, 
accordingly, if they came at the latest point in that night, it is still unquestionably the case that they did 
come in the said night. But it could not be said to be on “the evening, when it began to dawn toward the 
first day of the week,” unless the night as a whole can be understood under that expression. Accordingly, 
the women who came in the night referred to, came in the evening specified. And if they came at any 
period, even the latest during that night, they surely came in the night itself. 


66. For the space of three days, which elapsed between the Lord’s death and resurrection, cannot be 
correctly understood except in the light of that form of expression according to which the part is dealt 
with as the whole. For He said Himself, “For as Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, 
so shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” Now, in whichever way 
we reckon the times, whether from the point when He yielded up the ghost, or from the date of his burial, 
the sum does not come out clearly, unless we take the intermediate day, that is to say, the Sabbath, as a 
complete day—in other words, a full day along with its night,—and, on the other hand, understand those 
days between which that one intervenes—that is to say, the day of the preparation and the first day of the 
week, which we designate the Lord’s day—to be dealt with on the principle of the part standing for the 
whole. For of what avail is it that some, hard pressed by these difficulties, and not knowing the very large 
part which the mode of expression referred to—namely, that which takes the part as the whole—plays in 
the matter of solving the problems presented in the Holy Scriptures, have struck out the idea of reckoning 
as a distinct night those three hours, namely, from the sixth hour to the ninth, during which the sun was 
darkened, and as a distinct day the other three hours, during which the sun was restored again to the 
lands, that is to say, from the ninth hour on to its setting? For the night connected with the coming 
Sabbath follows, and if we compute it along with its day, there will then be two days and two nights. But, 
further, after the Sabbath there comes in the night connected with the first day of the week, that is to say, 
with the dawning of the Lord’s day, which was the time when the Lord arose. Consequently, the result to 
which this mode of calculation leads us will be just two days and two nights, and one night, even 
supposing it possible to take the last as a complete night, and taking it for granted that we were not to 
show that the said dawn was in reality the ultimate portion of the same. Thus it would appear that, even 
although we were to compute these six hours in that fashion, during three of which the sun was darkened, 
and during the other three of which it shone forth again, we would not establish a satisfactory reckoning 
of three days and three nights. In accordance, therefore, with the usage which meets us so frequently in 
the language of the Scriptures, and which deals with the part as the whole, it remains for us to hold the 
time of the preparation to constitute the day at the one extremity, on which the Lord was crucified and 
buried, and, from that limit, to find one whole day along with its night which was fully spent. In this way, 
too, we must take the intermediate member, that is to say the day of the Sabbath, not as calculated simply 
from the part, but as a really complete day. The third day, again, must be computed from its first part; that 
is to say, calculating from the night, we must look upon it as making up a whole day when its day-portion 
is connected with it. Thus we shall get a space of three days, on the analogy of a case already considered, 
namely, those eight days after which the Lord went up into a mountain; with respect to which period we 
find that Matthew and Mark, fixing their attention simply on the complete days intervening, have put it 
thus, “After six days,” whereas Luke’s representation of the same is this, “An eight days after.” 


67. Let us now proceed, therefore, to look into the rest of this passage, and see how in other respects 
these statements are quite consistent with what is given by Matthew. For Luke tells us, with the utmost 
plainness, that two angels were seen by those women who came to the sepulchre. One of these angels we 
have understood to be referred to by each of the first two evangelists; that is to say, one of them is noticed 
by Matthew, namely, the one who was sitting outside upon the stone, and a second by Mark, namely, the 
one who was sitting within the sepulchre on the right side. But Luke’s version of the scene is to the 
following effect: “And that day was the preparation, and the Sabbath drew on. And the women which had 
come with Him from Galilee beheld the sepulchre, and how His body was laid. And they returned, and 
prepared spices and ointments; and rested the Sabbath-day, according to the commandment. Now upon 
the first day of the week, very early in the morning, they came unto the sepulchre, bringing the spices 
which they had prepared. And they found the stone rolled away from the sepulchre. And they entered in, 
and found not the body of the Lord Jesus. And it came to pass, as they were much perplexed thereabout, 
behold, two men stood by them in shining garments; and as they were afraid, and bowed down their faces 
to the earth, they said unto them, Why seek ye the living among the dead? He is not here, but is risen: 


remember how He spake unto you when He was yet in Galilee, saying, The Son of man must be delivered 
into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and the third day rise again. And they remembered His 
words. And they returned from the sepulchre, and told all these things unto the eleven, and to all the 
rest.” The question, therefore, is this, how can these angels have been seen sitting each one separately,— 
namely, one outside upon the stone, according to Matthew, and another within upon the right side, 
according to Mark,—if Luke’s report of the same bears that the two stood beside those women, although 
the words ascribed to them are similar? Well, it is still possible for us to suppose that one angel was seen 
by the women in the position assigned by Matthew, and in the circumstances indicated by Mark, as we 
have already explained. In this way, we may understand the said women to have entered into the 
sepulchre, that is to say, into a certain space which had been fenced off within a kind of enclosure, in such 
a manner that an entrance might be said to be made when they came in front of the rocky place in which 
the sepulchre was constructed; and there we may take them to have beheld the angel sitting upon the 
stone which had been rolled away from the tomb, as Matthew tells us, or in other words, the angel sitting 
on the right side, as Mark expresses it. And then we may further surmise that the said women, after they 
had gone within, and when they were looking at the place where the body of the Lord lay, saw other two 
angels standing, as Luke informs us, by whom they were addressed in similar terms, with a view to 
animate their minds and edify their faith. 


68. But let us also examine John’s version, and see whether or in what manner its consistency with these 
others is apparent. John, then, narrates these incidents as follows: “Now the first day of the week cometh 
Mary Magdalene early, when it was yet dark, unto the sepulchre, and saw the stone taken away from the 
sepulchre. Then she runneth, and cometh to Simon Peter, and to the other disciples whom Jesus loved, 
and saith unto them, They have taken away the Lord out of the sepulchre, and we know not where they 
have laid Him. Peter therefore went forth, and that other disciple, and they came to the sepulchre. So they 
ran both together: and the other disciple did outrun Peter, and came first to the sepulchre. And he, 
stooping down, saw the linen clothes lying; yet went he not in. Then cometh Simon Peter following him, 
and went into the sepulchre, and seeth the linen clothes lie, and the napkin, that was about His head, not 
lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a place by itself. Then went in also that other 
disciple, which came first to the sepulchre, and he saw, and believed. For as yet they knew not the 
Scripture, that He must rise again from the dead. Then the disciples went away again unto their own 
home. But Mary stood without at the sepulchre weeping: and, as she wept, she stooped down, and looked 
into the sepulchre, and seeth two angels in white sitting, the one at the head, and the other at the feet, 
where the body of Jesus had lain. They say unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? She saith unto them, 
Because they have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid Him. And when she had thus 
said, she turned herself back, and saw Jesus standing, and knew not that it was Jesus. Jesus saith unto her, 
Woman, why weepest thou? whom seekest thou? She, supposing Him to be the gardener, saith unto Him, 
Sir, if thou have borne Him hence, tell me where thou hast laid Him, and I will take Him away. Jesus saith 
unto her, Mary. She turned herself, and saith unto Him, Rabboni; which is to say, Master. Jesus saith unto 
her, Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended to my Father: but go to my brethren, and say unto them, I 
ascend unto my Father, and your Father; and to my God, and your God. Mary Magdalene came and told 
the disciples that she had seen the Lord, and that He had spoken these things unto her.” In the narrative 
thus given by John, the statement of the day or time when the sepulchre was come to agrees with the 
accounts presented by the rest. Again, in the report of two angels who were seen, he is also at one with 
Luke. But when we observe how the one evangelist tells us that these angels were seen standing, while 
the other says that they were sitting; when we notice, also, that there are certain other things which are 
left unrecorded by these two writers; and, further, when we consider how questions are thus raised 
regarding the possibility of proving the consistency of the one set of historians with the other on these 
subjects, and of fixing the order in which those said things took place, we see that, unless we submit the 
whole to a careful examination, there may easily appear to be contradictions here between the several 
narratives. 


69. This being the case, therefore, let us, so far as the Lord may help us, take all these incidents, which 
took place about the time of the Lord’s resurrection, as they are brought before us in the statements of all 
the evangelists together, and let us arrange them in one connected narrative, which will exhibit them 
precisely as they may have actually occurred. It was in the early morning of the first day of the week, as 
all the evangelists are at one in attesting, that the women came to the sepulchre. By that time, all that is 
recorded by Matthew alone had already taken place; that is to say, in regard to the quaking of the earth, 
and the rolling away of the stone, and the terror of the guards, with which they were so stricken, that in 
some part they lay like dead men. Then, as John informs us, came Mary Magdalene, who unquestionably 
was surpassingly more ardent in her love than these other women who had ministered to the Lord; so that 
it was not unreasonable in John to make mention of her alone, leaving those others unnamed, who, 
however, were along with her, as we gather from the reports given by others of the evangelists. She came 
accordingly; and when she saw the stone taken away from the sepulchre, without pausing to make any 
more minute investigation, and never doubting but that the body of Jesus had been removed from the 
tomb, she ran, as the same John states, and told the state of matters to Peter and to John himself. For John 
is himself that disciple whom Jesus loved. They then set out running to the sepulchre; and John, reaching 
the spot first, stooped down and saw the linen clothes lying, but he did not go within. But Peter followed 
up, and went into the sepulchre, and saw the linen clothes lie, and the napkin, which had been about His 
head, not lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a place by itself. Then John entered also, 


and saw in like manner, and believed what Mary had told him, namely, that the Lord had been taken away 
from the sepulchre. “For as yet they knew not the Scripture, that He must rise again from the dead. Then 
the disciples went away again unto their own home. But Mary stood without at the sepulchre weeping,”— 
that is to say, before the place in the rock in which the sepulchre was constructed, but at the same time 
within that space into which they had now entered; for there was a garden there, as the same John 
mentions. Then they saw the angel sitting on the right side, upon the stone which was rolled away from 
the sepulchre; of which angel both Matthew and Mark discourse. “Then he said unto them, Fear not ye; 
for I know that ye seek Jesus, which was crucified. He is not here; for He is risen, as He said. Come, see 
the place where the Lord lay: and go quickly, and tell His disciples that He is risen from the dead; and, 
behold, He goeth before you into Galilee; there shall ye see Him: lo, I have told you.” In Mark we also find 
a passage similar in tenor to the above. At these words, Mary, still weeping, bent down and looked 
forwards into the sepulchre, and beheld the two angels, who are introduced to us in John’s narrative, 
sitting in white raiment, one at the head, and the other at the feet, where the body of Jesus had been 
deposited. “They say unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? She saith unto them, Because they have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid Him.” Here we are to suppose the angels to have 
risen up, so that they could be seen standing, as Luke states that they were seen, and then, according to 
the narrative of the same Luke, to have addressed the women, as they were afraid and bowed down their 
faces to the earth. The terms were these: “Why seek ye the living among the dead? He is not here, but is 
risen: remember how He spake unto you when He was yet in Galilee, saying, The Son of man must be 
delivered into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and the third day rise. And they remembered His 
words.” It was after this that, as we learn from John, “Mary turned herself back, and saw Jesus standing, 
and knew not that it was Jesus. Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? whom seekest thou? She, 
supposing Him to be the gardener, saith unto Him, Sir, if thou have borne Him hence, tell me where thou 
hast laid Him, and I will take Him away. Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned herself, and saith unto 
Him, Rabboni; which is to say, Master. Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended to my 
Father: but go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father, and your Father; and to my 
God, and your God.” Then she departed from the sepulchre, that is to say, from the ground where there 
was space for the garden in front of the stone which had been dug out. Along with her there were also 
those other women, who, as Mark tells us, were surprised with fear and trembling. And they told nothing 
to any one. At this point we next take up what Matthew has recorded in the following passage: “Behold, 
Jesus met them, saying, All hail! And they came and held Him by the feet, and worshipped Him.” For thus 
we gather that, on coming to the sepulchre, they were twice addressed by the angels; and, again, that 
they were also twice addressed by the Lord Himself, namely, at the point at which Mary took Him to be 
the gardener, and a second time at present, when He meets them on the way, with a view to strengthen 
them by such a repetition, and to bring them out of their state of fear. “Then, accordingly, said He unto 
them, Be not afraid: go, tell my brethren that they go into Galilee, and there shall they see me.” “Then 
came Mary Magdalene, and told the disciples that she had seen the Lord, and that He had spoken these 
things unto her;”—not herself alone, however, but with her also those other women to whom Luke alludes 
when he says, “Which told these things unto the eleven disciples, and all the rest. And their words seemed 
to them like madness, and they believed them not.” Mark also attests these facts; for, after telling us how 
the women went out from the sepulchre, trembling and amazed, and said nothing to any man, he subjoins 
the statement, that the Lord rose early the first day of the week, and appeared first to Mary Magdalene, 
out of whom He had cast seven devils, and that she went and told them who had been with Him, as they 
mourned and wept, and that they, when they heard that He was alive, and had been seen of her, believed 
not. It is further to be observed, that Matthew has also introduced a notice to the effect that, as the 
women who had seen and heard all these things were going away, there came likewise into the city some 
of the guards who had been lying like dead men, and that these persons reported to the chief priests all 
the things that were done, that is to say, those of them which they were themselves also in a position to 
observe. He tells us, moreover, that when they were assembled with the elders and had taken counsel, 
they gave large money unto the soldiers, and bade them say that His disciples came and stole Him away 
while they slept, promising at the same time to secure them against the governor, who had given those 
guards. Finally, he adds that they took the money, and did as they had been taught, and that this saying is 
commonly reported among the Jews until this day. 


CHAPTER XXV 


OF CHRIST’S SUBSEQUENT MANIFESTATIONS OF HIMSELF TO THE DISCIPLES, AND OF THE QUESTION 
WHETHER A THOROUGH HARMONY CAN BE ESTABLISHED BETWEEN THE DIFFERENT NARRATIVES WHEN THE 
NOTICES GIVEN BY THE FOUR SEVERAL EVANGELISTS, AS WELL AS THOSE PRESENTED BY THE APOSTLE PAUL 
AND IN THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, ARE COMPARED TOGETHER 


70. We must take up the consideration of the manner in which the Lord showed Himself to the disciples 
after His resurrection, and that with the view not only of bringing out clearly the consistency of the four 
evangelists with each other on these subjects, but also of exhibiting their agreement with the Apostle 
Paul, who discourses of the theme in his First Epistle to the Corinthians. The statement by the latter runs 
in the following terms: “For I delivered unto you first of all that which I also received, how that Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures; and that He was buried, and that He rose again the third day 
according to the Scriptures; and that He was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve: after that He was seen of 
above five hundred brethren at once; of whom the greater part remain unto this day, but some are fallen 


asleep. After that, He was seen of James; then of all the apostles. And last of all He was seen of me also, as 
of one born out of due time.” Now this succession of the appearances is one which has been given by none 
of the evangelists. Hence we must examine whether the order which they have put on record does not 
stand in antagonism to this. For neither has Paul related all, nor have the evangelists included everything 
in their reports. And the real subject for our investigation, therefore, is the question, whether, among the 
incidents which do come under our notice in these various narratives, there is anything fitted to establish 
a discrepancy between the writers. Now Luke is the only one among the four evangelists who omits to tell 
us how the Lord was seen by the women, and confines his statement to the appearance of the angels. 
Matthew, again, informs us that He met them as they were returning from the sepulchre. Mark likewise 
mentions that He appeared first to Mary Magdalene; as also does John. Only Mark does not state how He 
manifested Himself to her, while John does give us an explanation of that. Moreover, Luke not only passes 
by in silence the fact that He showed Himself to the women, as I have already remarked, but also reports 
that two disciples, one of whom was Cleophas, talked with Him, before they recognised Him, in a strain 
which seems to imply that the women had related no other appearance seen by them than that of the 
angels who told them that He was alive. For Luke’s narrative proceeds thus: “And, behold, two of them 
went that same day to a village called Emmaus, which was from Jerusalem about threescore furlongs. And 
they talked together of all these things which had happened. And it came to pass that, while they 
communed together and reasoned, Jesus Himself drew near, and went with them. But their eyes were 
holden, that they should not know Him. And He said unto them, What manner of communications are 
these that ye have one to another, as ye walk, and are sad? And the one of them, whose name was 
Cleophas, answering, said unto Him, Art thou only a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not known the things 
which are come to pass there in these days? And He said unto them, What things? And they said unto 
Him, Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, which was a prophet mighty in deed and word before God and all the 
people; and how the chief priests and our rulers delivered Him to be condemned to death, and have 
crucified Him. But we trusted that it had been He that should have redeemed Israel: and besides all this, 
to-day is the third day since these things were done. Yea, and certain women also of our company made us 
astonished, which were early at the sepulchre; and when they found not His body, they came, saying, that 
they had also seen a vision of angels, which said that He was alive. And certain of them which were with 
us went to the sepulchre, and found it even so as the women said; but Him they saw not.” All these things 
they relate, according to Luke’s narrative, just as they were able to command their recollections and 
bethink themselves of what had been reported to them by the women, or by the disciples who had run to 
the sepulchre when the intelligence was conveyed to them that His body had been removed from the 
place. It is at the same time true that Luke himself reports only Peter to have run to the tomb, and there 
to have stooped down and seen the linen clothes laid by themselves, and then to have departed, 
wondering in himself at that which was come to pass. This notice about Peter, moreover, is introduced 
previous to the narrative of these two disciples whom He found on the way, and subsequently to the story 
of the women who had seen the angels, and who had heard from them that Jesus had risen again; so that 
this position might seem to mark the period at which Peter ran to the sepulchre. But still we must suppose 
that Luke has inserted the passage about Peter here in the form of a recapitulation. For the time when 
Peter ran to the sepulchre was also the time when John ran to it; and at that point all that they had heard 
was simply the statement conveyed to them by the women, and in particular by Mary Magdalene, to the 
effect that the body had been carried away. Furthermore, the period at which the said woman brought 
such tidings was just the occasion when she saw the stone rolled away from the sepulchre. And it was ata 
later point that these other things occurred, connected with the vision of the angels, and the appearance 
of the Lord Himself, who showed Himself twice over to the women, namely, once at the sepulchre, and a 
second time when He met them as they were returning from the tomb. This, however, took place previous 
to His being seen by those two upon the journey, one of whom was Cleophas. For, when this Cleophas was 
talking with the Lord, before he recognized who He was, he did not say expressly that Peter had gone to 
the sepulchre. But his words were these: “Certain of them which were with us went to the sepulchre, and 
found it even so as the women said;” which last statement is also to be understood as introduced in the 
form of a recapitulation. For the reference is to the report brought first of all by the women to Peter and 
John about the removal of the body. And thus, when Luke here informs us that Peter ran to the sepulchre, 
and also states how Cleophas mentioned that some of those who were with them went to the tomb, he is 
to be taken as attesting John’s account, which bears that two persons proceeded to the sepulchre. But 
Luke has specified Peter alone in the first instance, just because it was to him that Mary had brought the 
earliest tidings. A difficulty, however, may also be felt in the circumstance that the same Luke does not say 
that Peter entered, but only that he stooped down and saw the linen clothes hid by themselves, and that 
thereupon he departed, wondering in himself; whereas John intimates that it was rather himself (for he is 
the disciple whom Jesus loved) that looked at the scene in this fashion, not going within the sepulchre, 
which he was the first to reach, but simply bending down and beholding the linen clothes laid in their 
place; although he also adds that he did enter the tomb afterwards. The explanation, therefore, is simply 
this, that Peter at first did stoop down and look in after the fashion which Luke specifies, but to which 
John makes no allusion; and that he went actually in somewhat later, but still before John entered. And in 
this way we shall find that all these writers have given a true account of what occurred in terms which 
betray no discrepancies. 


71. Taking, then, not only the reports presented by the four evangelists, but also the statement given by 
the Apostle Paul, we shall endeavour to bring the whole into a single connected narrative, and exhibit the 
order in which all these incidents may have taken place, comprehending all the Lord’s appearances to the 


male disciples, and leaving out His earlier declarations to the women. Now, in the entire number of the 
men, Peter is understood to be the one to whom Christ showed Himself first. At least, this holds good so 
far as regards all the individuals who are actually mentioned by the four evangelists, and by the Apostle 
Paul. But, at the same time, who would be bold enough either to affirm or to deny that He may have 
appeared to some one among them before He showed Himself to Peter, although all these writers pass the 
matter over in silence? For the statement which Paul also gives is not in the form, “He was seen first of 
Cephas.” But it runs thus: “He was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve: after that He was seen of above 
five hundred brethren at once.” And thus it is not made clear who these twelve were, just as we are not 
informed who these five hundred were. It is quite possible, indeed, that the twelve here instanced were 
some unknown twelve belonging to the multitude of the disciples. For now the apostle might speak of 
those whom the Lord designated apostles, not as the twelve, but as the eleven. Some codices, indeed, 
contain this very reading. I take that, however, to be an emendation introduced by men who were 
perplexed by the text, supposing it to refer to those twelve apostles who, by the time when Judas 
disappeared, were really only eleven. It may be the case, then, that those are the more correct codices 
which contain the reading “eleven;” or it may be that Paul intended some other twelve disciples to be 
understood by that phrase; or, once more, the fact may be that he meant that consecrated number to 
remain as before, although the circle had been reduced to eleven: for this number twelve, as it was used 
of the apostles, had so mystical an importance, that, in order to keep the spiritual symbol of the same 
number, there could be but a single individual, namely, Matthias, elected to fill the place of Judas. But 
whichever of these several views may be adopted, nothing necessarily results which can appear to be 
inconsistent with truth, or at variance with any one most trustworthy historian among them. Still, it 
remains the probable supposition, that, after He was seen of Peter, He appeared next to those two, of 
whom Cleophas was one, and regarding whom Luke presents us with a complete narrative, while Mark 
gives us only a very brief notice. The latter evangelist reports the same incident in these concise terms: 
“And after that He appeared in another form unto two of them, as they walked and went to a country- 
seat.” For it is not unreasonable for us to suppose that the place of residence referred to may also have 
been styled a country-seat; just as Bethlehem itself, which formerly was called a city, is even at the 
present time also named a village, although its honour has now been made so much the greater since the 
name of this Lord, who was born in it, has been proclaimed so extensively throughout the Churches of all 
nations. In the Greek codices, indeed, the reading which we discover is rather “estate” than “country- 
seat.” But that term was employed not only of residences, but also of free towns and colonies beyond the 
city, which is the head and mother of the rest, and is therefore called the metropolis. 


72. Again, if Mark tells us that the Lord appeared to these persons in another form, Luke refers to the 
same when he says that their eyes, were holden, that they should not know Him. For something had come 
upon their eyes which was suffered to remain until the breaking of the bread, in reference to a well-known 
mystery, so that only then was the different form in Him made visible to them, and they did not recognise 
Him, as is shown by Luke’s narrative, until the breaking of the bread took place. And thus, in apt 
accordance with the state of their minds, which were still ignorant of the truth, that it behoved Christ to 
die and rise again, their eyes sustained something of a similar order; not, indeed, that the truth itself 
proved misleading, but that they were themselves incompetent to perceive the truth, and thought of the 
matter as something else than it was. The deeper significance of all which is this, that no one should 
consider himself to have attained the knowledge of Christ, if he is not a member in His body—that is to 
say, in His Church—the unity of which is commended to our notice under the sacramental symbol of the 
bread by an apostle, when he says: “We being many are one bread and one body.” So was it that, when He 
handed to them the bread which He had blessed, their eyes were opened, and they recognised Him, that 
is to say, their eyes were opened for such knowledge of Him, in so far as the impediment was now 
removed which had prevented them from recognising Him. For certainly they were not walking with 
closed eyes. But there was something in them which debarred them from seeing correctly what was in 
their view,—a state of matters, indeed, which is the familiar result of darkness, or of a certain kind of 
humour. It is not meant by this, however, that the Lord could not alter the form of His flesh, so that His 
figure might be literally and actually different, and not the one which they were in the habit of beholding. 
For, indeed, even before His passion, He was transfigured on the mount so that His countenance “did 
shine as the sun.” And He who made genuine wine out of genuine water can also transform any body 
whatsoever in all unquestionable reality into any other kind of body which may please Him. But what is 
meant is, that He had not acted so when He appeared in another form unto those two individuals. For He 
did not appear to be what He was to these men, because their eyes were holden, so that they should not 
know Him. Moreover, not unsuitably may we suppose that this impediment in their eyes came from Satan, 
with the view of precluding their recognition of Jesus. But, nevertheless, permission that it should be so 
was given by Christ on to the point at which the mystery of the bread was taken up. And thus the lesson 
might be, that it is when we become participants in the unity of His body, that we are to understand the 
impediment of the adversary to be removed, and liberty to be given us to know Christ. 


73. Besides, it is necessary to believe that these were the same persons to whom Mark also refers. For he 
informs us, that they went and told these things to the rest: just as Luke states, that the persons in 
question rose up the same hour and returned to Jerusalem, and found the eleven gathered together, and 
them that were with them, saying, “The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon.” And then he 
adds that these two also told what things were done on the way, and how He was known of them in 
breaking of bread. By this time, therefore, a report of the resurrection of Jesus had been conveyed by 


those women, and also by Simon Peter, to whom He had already shown Himself. For these two disciples 
found those to whom they came in Jerusalem talking of that very subject. Consequently, it may be the case 
that fear made them decline mentioning formerly, when they were on the way, that they had heard that He 
had risen again, so that they confined themselves to stating how the angels had been seen by the women. 
For, not knowing with whom they were conversing, they might reasonably be anxious not to let any word 
drop from them on the subject of Christ’s resurrection, lest they should fall into the hands of the Jews. But 
again, we must remark that Mark states that “they went and told it unto the residue: neither believed they 
them:” whereas Luke tells us that these others were already saying that the Lord was risen indeed, and 
had appeared unto Simon. Is not the explanation, however, simply this, that there were some of them 
there who refused to credit what was related? Moreover, to whom can it fail to be clear that Mark has just 
omitted certain matters which are fully set forth in Luke’s narrative,—that is to say, the subjects of the 
conversation which Jesus had with them before He recognised them, and the manner in which they came 
to know Him in the breaking of the bread? For, after recording how He appeared to them in another form, 
as they went towards a country-seat, Mark has immediately appended the sentence, “And they went and 
told it unto the residue: neither believed they them;” as if men could tell of a person whom they had not 
recognised, or as if those to whom He had appeared only in another form could know Him! Without doubt, 
therefore, Mark has simply given us no explanation of the way in which they came to know Him, so as to 
be able to report the same to others. And this, then, is a thing which deserves to be imprinted on our 
memory, in order that we may accustom ourselves to keep in view the habit which these evangelists have 
of passing over those matters which they do not put on record, and of connecting the facts which they do 
relate in such a manner that, among those who fail to give due consideration to the usage referred to, 
nothing proves itself a more fruitful source of misapprehension than this, leading them to imagine the 
existence of discrepancies in the sacred writers. 


74. Luke next proceeds with his narrative in the following terms: “And as they thus spake, Jesus Himself 
stood in the midst of them, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you: it is I; be not afraid. But they were 
terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they had seen a spirit. And He said unto them, Why are ye 
troubled? and why do thoughts arise in your hearts? Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself: 
handle me and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have. And when He had thus 
spoken, He showed them His hands and His feet.” It is to this act, by which the Lord showed Himself after 
His resurrection, that John is also understood to refer when he discourses as follows: “Then, when it was 
late on the first day of the week, and when the doors were shut where the disciples were assembled for 
fear of the Jews, came Jesus, and stood in the midst, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you. And when 
He had so said, He showed unto them His hands and His side.” Thus, too, we may connect with these 
words of John certain matters which Luke reports, but which John Himself omits. For Luke continues in 
these terms: “And while they yet believed not for joy, and wondered, He said unto them, Have ye here any 
meat? And they gave Him a piece of a broiled fish, and of an honeycomb. And when He had eaten before 
them, He took what remained, and gave it unto them.” Again, a passage which Luke omits, but which John 
presents, may next be connected with these words. It is to the following effect: “Then were the disciples 
glad when they saw the Lord. Then said Jesus to them again, Peace be unto you: as my Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you. And when He had said this, He breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost: Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, 
they are retained.” Once more, we may attach to the above section another which John has left out, but 
which Luke inserts. It runs thus: “And He said unto them, These are the words which I spake unto you 
while I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses, and in 
the prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me. Then opened He their understanding, that they might 
understand the Scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and 
to rise from the dead the third day: and that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His 
name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. And ye are witnesses of these things. And I send the 
promise of my Father upon you: but tarry ye in the city, until ye be endued with power from on high.” 
Observe, then, how Luke has here referred to that promise of the Holy Spirit which we do not elsewhere 
find made by the Lord, save in John’s Gospel. And this deserves something more than a passing notice, in 
order that we may bear in mind how the evangelists attest each other’s truth, even on subjects which 
some of them may not themselves record, but which they nevertheless know to have been reported. After 
these matters, Luke passes over in silence all else that happened, and introduces nothing into his 
narrative beyond the occasion when Jesus ascended into heaven. And at the same time he appends this 
[statement of the ascension], just as if it followed immediately upon these words which the Lord spake, at 
the same time with those other transactions on the first day of the week, that is to say, on the day on 
which the Lord rose again; whereas, in the Acts of the Apostles, the self-same Luke tells us that the event 
really took place on the fortieth day after His resurrection. Finally, as regards the fact that John states 
that the Apostle Thomas was not present with these others on the occasion under review, whereas, 
according to Luke, the two disciples, of whom Cleophas was one, returned to Jerusalem, and found the 
eleven assembled and those who were with them, it admits of little doubt that we must suppose Thomas 
simply to have left the company before the Lord showed Himself to the brethren when they were talking 
in the terms noticed above. 


75. This being the case, John now records a second manifestation of Himself, which was vouchsafed by the 
Lord to the disciples eight days after, on which occasion Thomas also was present, who had not seen Him 
up to that time. The narrative proceeds thus: “And after eight days again His disciples were within, and 


Thomas with them. Then came Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and said, Peace be unto 
you. Then saith He to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, 
and thrust it into my side: and be not faithless, but believing. Thomas answered and said unto Him, My 
Lord and my God. Jesus saith unto Him, Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed: blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.” This second appearance of the Lord among the 
disciples—that is to say, the appearance which John records in the second instance—we might also 
recognise as alluded to by Mark in a section concisely disposing of it, according to that evangelist’s habit. 
A difficulty, however, is created by the circumstance that his terms are these: “Lastly, He appeared unto 
those eleven as they sat at meat.” The difficulty does not lie in the mere fact that John says nothing about 
their sitting at meat, for he might well have omitted that; but it does rest in the use of the word “lastly,” 
for that makes it seem as if He did not show Himself to them after that occasion, whereas John still 
proceeds to record a third appearance of the Lord by the sea of Tiberias. And then we have to keep in 
view the fact that the same Mark tells us how Jesus “upbraided them with their unbelief and hardness of 
heart, because they believed not them which had seen Him after He was risen.” In these words he refers 
to the two disciples to whom He appeared after He was risen, as they went toward a country-seat, and to 
Peter, to whom the examination of Luke’s narrative has shown us that He manifested Himself first of all 
[among the apostles],—perhaps also to Mary Magdalene, and those other women who were along with her 
on the occasion when He was seen by them at the sepulchre, and again when He met them as they were 
returning on the way. For the said Mark has constructed his record in a manner which leads him first to 
insert his brief notice of the two disciples to whom He appeared as they went toward the country-seat, 
and of their giving a report to the residue and obtaining no credit, and then to subjoin in the immediate 
connection this statement: “Lastly, He appeared unto the eleven as they sat at meat, and upbraided them 
with their unbelief and hardness of heart, because they believed not them which had seen Him after He 
was risen.” How, then, is this phrase “lastly” used, as if they did not see Him subsequently to this 
occasion? For the last time that the apostles saw the Lord upon the earth was really the time when He 
ascended into heaven, and that event took place on the fortieth day after His resurrection. Now, is it likely 
that He would upbraid them at that period on the ground that they had not believed those who had seen 
Him after He was risen, when by that time they had seen Him themselves so often after His resurrection, 
and especially when they had seen Him on the very day of His resurrection,—that is to say, on the first day 
of the week, when it was now about night, as Luke and John record? It remains for us, therefore, to 
suppose that, in the passage under review, it was Mark’s intention to give a statement, in his own concise 
fashion, simply on the subject of the said day of the Lord’s resurrection; that is to say, that first day of the 
week on which Mary and the other women who were along with her saw Him after daybreak, on which 
also Peter beheld Him, on which likewise He appeared to the two disciples, of whom Cleophas was one, 
and to whom Mark himself also seems to refer; on which, further, when it was now about night, He 
showed Himself to the eleven (Thomas, however, being excepted) and those who were with them; and on 
which, finally, the persons already instanced reported to the disciples the things which they had seen. 
Hence it is that he has employed the term “lastly,” because the incident mentioned was the last that took 
place on this same day. For the night was now coming on by the time that the two disciples had returned 
from the place where they had recognised Him in the breaking of bread, and had made their way into 
Jerusalem and found the eleven, as Luke tells us, and those who were with them, speaking to each other 
about the Lord’s resurrection and about His having appeared to Peter; to whom these two also related 
what had occurred on the way, and how they came to know Him in the breaking of bread. But, assuredly, 
there were also there some who did not believe. Hence we see the truth of Mark’s words, “Neither 
believed they them.” When these, therefore, were now sitting at meat, as Mark informs us, and when they 
were talking of these subjects, as Luke tells us, the Lord stood in their midst, and said unto them, “Peace 
be unto you,” as Luke and John both record. Moreover, the doors were shut when He entered among 
them, as John alone mentions. And thus, among the words which, as Luke and John have reported, the 
Lord spoke to the disciples on that occasion, this expostulation also comes in, which is instanced by Mark, 
and in which He upbraided them for not believing those who had seen Him after He was risen. 


76. But, again, a difficulty may also be felt in understanding how Mark says that the Lord appeared to the 
eleven as they sat at meat, if the time referred to is really the beginning of the night of that Lord’s day, as 
is indicated by Luke and John. For John, indeed, tells us plainly that the Apostle Thomas was not with 
them on that occasion; and we believe that he left them before the Lord entered among them, but after 
the two disciples who returned from the village had been conversing with the eleven, as we discover from 
Luke. Luke, it is true, presents a point in his narrative, at which we may fairly suppose, first, that Thomas 
went out while they were talking of these subjects, and then that the Lord came in. Mark, however, who 
says, “Lastly, He appeared unto the eleven as they sat at meat,” compels us to admit that Thomas also was 
there. But it may be the case, perhaps, that he chose to style them the eleven, although one of the 
company was absent, because the same apostolic society was designated by this number at the time 
previous to the election of Matthias in the place of Judas. Or, if there is a difficulty in accepting this 
explanation, we may still suppose that, after the many manifestations in which He vouchsafed His 
presence to the disciples during the forty days, He also showed Himself on one final occasion to the 
eleven as they sat at meat,—that is to say, on the fortieth day itself; and that, as He was now on the point 
of leaving them and ascending into heaven, He was minded on that memorable day specially to upbraid 
them with their refusal to believe those who had seen Him after He had risen until they should first have 
seen Him themselves; and this particularly because it was the case that, when they preached the gospel 
subsequently to His ascension, the very Gentiles would be ready to believe what they did not see. For, 


after mentioning this upbraiding, Mark at once proceeds to subjoin this passage: “And He said unto them, 
Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned.” If, therefore, they were charged to preach that he 
who believes not shall be condemned, when that indeed which he believes not is just what he has not 
seen, was it not meet that they should themselves first of all be thus reproved for their own refusal to 
believe those to whom the Lord had shown Himself at an earlier stage until they should have seen Him 
with their own eyes? 


77. In what follows we have a further recommendation to take this to have been the last manifestation of 
Himself in bodily fashion which the Lord gave to the apostles. For the same Mark continues in these 
terms: “And these signs shall follow them that believe: In my name shall they cast out devils; they shall 
speak with new tongues; they shall take up serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” Then he appends this statement: “So then, 
after the Lord had spoken unto them, He was received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of God. 
And they went forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord working with them, and confirming the word by 
signs following.” Now, when he says, “So then, after the Lord had spoken unto them, He was received up 
into heaven,” he appears probably enough to indicate that this was the last discourse He held with them 
upon the earth. At the same time, the words do not seem to shut us up to that idea absolutely. For what he 
says is not, “after He had spoken these things unto them,” but simply, “after He had spoken unto them;” 
and hence it would be quite admissible, were there any necessity for such a theory, to suppose that this 
was not the last discourse, and that that was not the last day on which He was present with them upon the 
earth, but that all the matters regarding which He spake with them in all these days may be referred to in 
the sentence, “After He had spoken unto them, He was received up into heaven.” But, inasmuch as the 
considerations which we have detailed above lead us rather to conclude that this was the last day, than to 
suppose that the allusion is specifically to the eleven at a time when, in consequence of the absence of 
Thomas, they were only ten, we are of opinion that after this discourse which Mark mentions, and with 
which we have to connect in their proper order those other words, whether of the disciples or of the Lord 
Himself, which are recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, we must believe the Lord to have been received 
up into heaven, to wit, on the fortieth day after the day of His resurrection. 


78. John, again, although he tells us plainly that he has passed over many of the things which Jesus did, 
has been pleased, nevertheless, to give us a narrative of a third manifestation of Himself, which the Lord 
granted to the disciples after the resurrection, namely, by the sea of Tiberias, and before seven of the 
disciples,—that is to say, Peter, Thomas, Nathanael, the sons of Zebedee, and two others who are not 
mentioned by name. That is the occasion when they were engaged in fishing; when, in obedience to His 
command, they cast the nets on the right side, and drew to land great fishes, a hundred and fifty and 
three: when He also asked Peter three times whether He was loved by him, and charged him to feed His 
sheep, and delivered a prophecy regarding what he would suffer, and said also, with reference to John, 
“Thus I will that he tarry till I come.” And with this John has brought his Gospel to its conclusion. 


79. We have next to consider now what was the occasion of His first appearance to the disciples in Galilee. 
For this incident, which John narrates as the third in order, took place in Galilee by the sea of Tiberias. 
And one may perceive that the scene was in that district, if he calls to mind the miracle of the five loaves, 
the narrative of which the same John commences in these terms: “After these things Jesus went over the 
sea of Galilee, which is the sea of Tiberias.” And what should naturally be supposed to be the proper 
locality for His first manifestation to the disciples after His resurrection but Galilee? This seems to be the 
conclusion to which we should be led when we recollect the words of the angel who, according to 
Matthew’s Gospel, addressed the women as they came to the sepulchre. The words were these: “Fear not 
ye; for I know that ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified. He is not here; for He is risen, as He 
said. Come, see the place where the Lord lay: and go quickly, and tell His disciples that He is risen from 
the dead; and, behold, He goeth before you into Galilee; there shall ye see Him: lo, I have told you.” Mark 
presents a similar report, whether the angel of whom he speaks be the same one or a different. His 
version runs thus: “Be not affrighted: ye seek Jesus of Nazareth which was crucified; He is risen; He is not 
here: behold the place where they laid Him. But go your way, tell His disciples and Peter that He goeth 
before you into Galilee: there shall ye see Him, as He said unto you.” Now the impression which these 
words seem to produce is, that Jesus was not to show Himself to His disciples after His resurrection, but 
in Galilee. The appearance thus referred to, however, is not recorded even by Mark himself, who has 
informed us how He showed Himself first to Mary Magdalene in the early morning of the first day of the 
week; how she went and told them that had been with Him as they mourned and wept; how these persons 
refused to believe her; how, after this, He was next seen by the two disciples who were going to the 
residence in the country; how these twain reported what had occurred to them to the residue, which, as 
Luke and John agree in certifying, took place in Jerusalem on the very day of the Lord’s resurrection, and 
when night was now coming on. Thereafter the same evangelist comes next to that appearance which he 
calls His last, and which was vouchsafed to the eleven as they sat at meat; and when he has given us his 
account of that scene, he tells us how He was received up into heaven, which event took place, as we 
know, on the Mount Olivet, at no great distance from Jerusalem. Thus Mark nowhere relates the actual 
fulfilment of that which he declares to have been announced beforehand by the angel. Matthew, on the 
other hand, confines his statement to a single occurrence, and refers to no other locality whatsoever, 
whether earlier or later, where the disciples saw the Lord after He was risen, but the Galilee which was 


specified in the angel’s prediction. This evangelist, in short, first introduces his notice of the terms in 
which the women were addressed by the angel; then he subjoins an account of what happened as they 
were going, and how the members of the watch were bribed to give a false report; and then he inserts his 
statement [of the appearance in Galilee], just as if that were the very event which followed immediately on 
what he has been relating. For, indeed, the angel’s words, “He is risen; and behold, He goeth before you 
into Galilee,” were really such as might make it seem reasonable to suppose that nothing would intervene 
[before that manifestation in Galilee]. Matthew’s version, accordingly, proceeds as follows: “Then the 
eleven disciples went away into Galilee, into a mountain where Jesus had appointed them. And when they 
saw Him, they worshipped Him: but some doubted. And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” In these 
terms has Matthew closed his Gospel. 


80. Thus, then, were it not that the consideration of the narratives given by others of the evangelists led 
us inevitably to examine the whole subject with greater care, we might entertain the idea that the scene 
of the Lord’s first manifestation of Himself to the disciples after His resurrection, could be nowhere else 
but in Galilee. In like manner, had Mark passed over the angel’s announcement without notice, any one 
might have supposed that Matthew was induced to tell us how the disciples went away to a mountain in 
Galilee, and there worshipped the Lord, by his desire to show the actual fulfilment of the charge, and of 
the prediction which he had also recorded to have been conveyed by the angel. As the case now stands, 
however, Luke and John both certify with sufficient clearness, that on the very day of His resurrection the 
Lord was seen by His disciples in Jerusalem, which is at such a distance from Galilee as makes it 
impossible for Him to have been seen by these same individuals in both places in the course of a single 
day. In like manner, Mark, while he does report in similar terms the announcement made by the angel, 
nowhere mentions that the Lord actually was seen in Galilee by His disciples after He was risen. These, 
therefore, are considerations which strongly force upon us an inquiry into the real import of this saying, 
“Behold, He goeth before you into Galilee! there shall ye see Him.” For if Matthew himself, too, had not 
stated that the eleven disciples went away into Galilee into a mountain, where Jesus had appointed them, 
and that they saw Him there and worshipped Him, we might have supposed that there was no literal 
fulfilment of the prediction in question, but that the whole announcement was intended to convey a 
figurative meaning. And a parallel to that we should then find in the words recorded by Luke, namely, 
“Behold I cast out devils, and I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I shall be perfected;” 
which prediction certainly was not accomplished in the letter. In like manner, if the angel had said, “He 
goeth before you into Galilee, there shall ye see Him first;” or, “Only there shall ye see Him;” or, 
“Nowhere else but there shall ye see Him;” unquestionably, in that case, Matthew would have been in 
antagonism with the rest of the evangelists. As the matter stands, however, the words are simply these: 
“Behold, He goeth before you into Galilee; there shall ye see Him;” and there is no statement of the 
precise time at which that meeting was to take place—whether at the earliest opportunity, and before He 
was seen by them elsewhere, or at a later period, and after they had seen Him also in other places besides 
Galilee; and, further, although Matthew relates that the disciples went away into Galilee into a mountain, 
he neither specifies the day of that departure, nor constructs his narrative in an order which would force 
upon us the necessity of supposing that this particular event must have been actually the first 
appearance. Consequently, we may conclude that Matthew stands in no antagonism with the narratives of 
the other evangelists, but that he makes it quite competent for us, in due consistency with his own report, 
to understand the meaning and accept the truth of these other accounts. At the same time, as the Lord 
thus pointed, not to the place where He intended first to manifest Himself, but to the locality of Galilee, 
where undoubtedly He appeared afterwards; and as He conveyed these instructions about beholding 
Himself at once through the angel, who said,” Behold, He goeth before you into Galilee: there shall ye see 
Him;” and by His own words, “Go, tell my brethren, that they go into Galilee, and there shall ye see 
me;”—in these facts we find considerations which make every believer anxious to inquire with what 
mystical significance all this may be understood to have been stated. 


81. In the first place, however, we must also consider the question of the time at which He may thus have 
shown Himself in bodily form in Galilee, according to the statement given by Matthew in these terms: 
“Then the eleven disciples went away into Galilee into a mountain where Jesus had appointed them; and 
when they saw Him, they worshipped Him; but some doubted.” That it was not on the day of His 
resurrection is manifest. For Luke and John agree in telling us most plainly that He was seen in Jerusalem 
that very day, when the night was coming on; while Mark is not so clear on the subject. When was it, then, 
that they saw the Lord in Galilee? I do not refer to the appearance mentioned by John, by the sea of 
Tiberias; for on that occasion there were only seven of them present, and they were found fishing. But I 
mean the appearance detailed by Matthew, when the eleven were on the mountain, to which Jesus had 
gone before them, according to the announcement made by the angel. For the import of Matthew’s 
statement appears to be this, that they found Him there just because He had gone before them according 
to appointment. It did not take place, then, either on the day on which He rose, or in the eight days that 
followed, after which space John states that the Lord showed Himself to the disciples, when Thomas, who 
had not seen Him on the day of His resurrection, saw Him for the first time. For, surely, on the supposition 
that the eleven had really seen Him on the mountain in Galilee within the period of these eight days, it 
may well be asked how Thomas, who had been of the number of these eleven, could be said to have seen 


Him for the first time at the end of these eight days. To that question there is no answer, unless, indeed, 
one could say that they were not the eleven, who by that time bore the specific designation of Apostles, 
but some other eleven disciples singled out of the numerous body of His followers. For those eleven were, 
indeed, the only persons who were yet called by the name of Apostles, but they were not the only 
disciples. It may perhaps be the case, therefore, that the apostles are really referred to; that not all but 
only some of them were there; that there were also other disciples with them, so that the number of 
persons present was made up to eleven; and that Thomas, who saw the Lord for the first time at the end 
of those eight days, was absent on this occasion. For when Mark mentions the said eleven, he does not use 
the general expression “eleven,” but says explicitly, “He appeared unto the eleven.” Luke, likewise, puts it 
thus: “They returned to Jerusalem, and found the eleven gathered together, and them that were with 
them.” There he gives us to understand that these were the eleven—that is to say, the apostles. For when 
he adds, “and those who were with them,” he has surely indicated plainly enough, that those with whom 
these others were, were styled “the eleven” in some eminent sense; and this leads us to understand those 
to be meant who were now called distinctively Apostles. Consequently, it is quite possible that, out of the 
body of apostles and other disciples, the number of eleven disciples was made up who saw Jesus upon the 
mountain in Galilee, within the space of these eight days. 


82. But another difficulty in the way of this settlement arises here. For, when John has recorded how the 
Lord was seen, not by the eleven on the mountain, but by seven of them when they were fishing in the sea 
of Tiberias, he appends the following statement: “This is now the third time that Jesus showed Himself to 
His disciples, after that He was risen from the dead.” Now, if we accept the theory that the Lord was seen 
by the company of the eleven disciples within the period of these eight days, and previous to His being 
seen by Thomas, this scene by the sea of Tiberias will not be the third but the fourth time that He showed 
Himself. Here, indeed, we must take care not to let any one suppose that, in speaking of the third time, 
John meant that there were in all only three appearances of the Lord. On the contrary, we must 
understand him to refer to the number of the days, and not to the number of the manifestations 
themselves; and, further, it is to be observed that these days are not presented as coming in immediate 
succession after each other, but as separated by intervals in accordance with intimations given by the 
evangelist himself. For, keeping out of view His appearance to the women, it is made perfectly plain in the 
Gospel that He showed Himself three several times on the first day after He was risen; namely, once to 
Peter; again to those two disciples, of whom Cleophas was one; and a third time to the larger body, while 
they were conversing with each other as the night came on. But all these John, looking to the fact that 
they took place on a single day, reckons as one appearance. Then he identifies a second—that is to say, an 
appearance on another day—with the occasion on which Thomas also saw Him; and he particularizes a 
third by the sea of Tiberias, that is to say, not literally His third appearance, but the third day of His self- 
manifestations. Thus the result is, that after all these incidents, we are constrained to suppose this other 
occasion to have occurred on which, according to Matthew, the eleven disciples saw Him on the mountain 
in Galilee, to which He had gone before them according to appointment, so that all that had been foretold, 
both by the angel and by Himself, should be fulfilled even to the letter. 


83. Consequently, in the four evangelists we find mention made of ten distinct appearances of the Lord to 
different persons after His resurrection. First, to the women near the sepulchre. Secondly, to the same 
women as they were on the way returning from the sepulchre. Thirdly, to Peter. Fourthly, to the two who 
were going to the place in the country. Fifthly, to the larger number in Jerusalem, when Thomas was not 
present. Sixthly, on the occasion when Thomas saw Him. Seventhly, by the sea of Tiberias. Eighthly, on the 
mountain in Galilee, of which Matthew speaks. Ninthly, at the time to which Mark refers in the words, 
“Lastly, as they sat at meat,” thereby intimating that now they were no more to eat with Him upon the 
earth. Tenthly, on the same day, not now indeed upon the earth, but lifted up in the cloud, as He ascended 
into heaven, as Mark and Luke record. This last appearance, indeed, is introduced by Mark, directly after 
he has told us how the Lord showed Himself to them as they sat at meat. For his narrative goes on 
connectedly as follows: “So then, after the Lord had spoken unto them, He was received up into heaven.” 
Luke, on the other hand, omits all that may have passed between Him and His disciples during the forty 
days, and, after giving the history of the first day of His resurrection-life, when He showed Himself to the 
larger number in Jerusalem, he silently connects therewith the closing day on which He ascended up into 
heaven. His statement proceeds in this form: “And He led them out as far as to Bethany; and He lifted up 
His hands, and blessed them; and it came to pass, that while He blessed them, He was parted from them, 
and carried up into heaven.” Thus, therefore, besides seeing Him upon the earth, they beheld Him also as 
He was borne up into heaven. So many times, then, is He reported in the evangelical books to have been 
seen by different individuals, previous to His completed ascension into heaven, namely, nine times upon 
the earth, and once in the air as He was ascending. 


84. At the same time, all is not recorded, as John plainly declares. For He had frequent intercourse with 
His disciples during the forty days which preceded His ascension into heaven. He had not, however, 
showed Himself to them throughout all these forty days without interruption. For John tells us, that after 
the first day of His resurrection-life, there elapsed other eight days, at the end of which space He 
appeared to them again. The appearance which is identified [in John] as the third—namely, the one by the 
sea of Tiberias—may perhaps have taken place on an immediately succeeding day; for there is nothing 
antagonistic to that. And then He showed Himself when it seemed the proper time to Him, as He had 
appointed with them (which appointment had also been conveyed in the previous prophetic 


announcement) to go before them into Galilee. And all throughout these forty days, He appeared on 
occasions, and to individuals, and in modes, just as He was minded. To these appearances Peter alludes 
when, in the discourse which he delivered before Cornelius and those who were withhim, he says, “Even 
to us who did eat and drink with Him after He rose from the dead, for the space of forty days.” It is not 
meant, however, that they had eaten and drunk with Him daily throughout these forty days. For that 
would be contrary to John’s statement, who has interposed the space of eight days, during which He was 
not seen, and makes His third appearance take place by the sea of Tiberias. At the same time, even 
although He [should be supposed to have] manifested Himself to them and lived with them every day after 
that period, that would not come into antagonism with anything in the narrative. And, perhaps, this 
expression, “for the space of forty days,” which is equivalent to four times ten, and may thus sustain a 
mystical reference to the whole world or the whole temporal age, has been used just because those first 
ten days, within which the said eight fall, may not incongruously be reckoned, in accordance with the 
practice of the Scriptures, on the principle of dealing with the part in general terms as the whole. 


85. Let us therefore compare what is said by the Apostle Paul with the view of deciding whether it raises 
any question of difficulty. His statement proceeds thus: “That He rose again the third day according to the 
Scriptures, and that He was seen of Cephas.” He does not say, “He was seen first of Cephas.” For this 
would be inconsistent with the fact that it is recorded in the Gospel that He appeared first to the women. 
He continues thus: “then of the twelve;” and whoever the individuals may have been to whom He then 
showed Himself, and whatever the precise hour, this was at least on the very day of His resurrection. 
Again he goes on: “After that He was seen of above five hundred brethren at once.” And whether these 
were gathered together with the eleven when the doors were shut for fear of the Jews, and when Jesus 
came to them after Thomas had gone out from the company, or whether the reference is to some other 
appearance subsequent to these eight days, no discrepancy is created. Again he says, “after that He was 
seen of James.” We ought not, however, to suppose this to mean that this was the first occasion on which 
He was seen of James; but we may take it to allude to some special appearance to that apostle by himself. 
Next he adds, “then of all the apostles,” which does not imply that this was the first time that He showed 
Himself to them, but that from this period He lived in more familiar intercourse with them on to the day of 
His ascension. Finally he says, “And last of all He was seen of me also, as of one born out of due time.” But 
that was a revelation of Himself from heaven some considerable time after His ascension. 


86. Consequently, let us now take up the subject which we had postponed, and inquire what mystical 
meaning may underlie the report given by Matthew and Mark, namely, that on rising He made this 
statement, “I will go before you into Galilee: there shall ye see me.” For this announcement, if it was 
fulfilled at all, was certainly not fulfilled till a considerable interval had elapsed; whereas it is couched in 
terms which seem to lead us (although such a conclusion is not an absolute necessity) most naturally to 
expect that the appearance referred to would be either the only one or the first that would ensue. We 
observe, however, that the words in question are not given as the words of the evangelist himself, in the 
form of a narrative of a past occurrence, but as the words of the angel, who spoke according to the Lord’s 
commission, and subsequently also as the words of the Lord Himself; that is to say, the words are used by 
the evangelist in his narrative, but they are presented by him as a direct statement of what was spoken by 
the angel and by the Lord. This, therefore, unquestionably compels us to accept them as uttered 
prophetically. Now Galilee may be interpreted to mean either “Transmigration” or “Revelation.” 
Consequently, if we adopt the idea of “Transmigration,” what other sense occurs to us to put upon the 
sentence, “He goeth before you into Galilee, there shall you see Him,” but just this, that the grace of 
Christ was to be transferred from the people of Israel to the Gentiles? That in preaching the gospel to 
these Gentiles, the apostles would meet with no acceptance unless the Lord prepared a way for them in 
the hearts of men,—this may be what is to be understood by the sentence, “He goeth before you into 
Galilee.” And, again, that they would look with joy and wonder at the breaking down and removing of 
difficulties, and at the opening of a door for them in the Lord through the enlightenment of the believing, 
—this is what is to be understood by the words, “there shall ye see Him;” that is to say, there shall ye find 
His members, there shall ye recognise His living body in the person of those who shall receive you. Or, if 
we follow the second view which takes Galilee to signify “Revelation,” the idea may be, that He was now 
no more to be in the form of a servant, but in that form in which He is equal with the Father; as He 
promised to those who loved Him when He said, according to the testimony of John, “And I will love him, 
and will manifest myself to him.” That is to say, He was afterwards to manifest Himself, not merely as they 
saw Him before, nor merely in the way in which, rising as He did with His wounds upon Him, He was to 
give Himself to be touched as well as seen by them, but in the character of that ineffable light, wherewith 
He enlightens every man that cometh into this world, and in virtue of which He shineth in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehends Him not. Thus has He gone before us to something from which He withdraws 
not, although He comes to us, and which does not involve His leaving us, although He has preceded us 
thither. That will be a revelation which may be spoken of as a true Galilee, when we shall be like Him; 
there shall we see Him as He is. Then, also, will there be for us the more blessed transmigration, from this 
world into that eternity, if we embrace His precepts so as to be counted worthy of being set apart on His 
right hand. For there, those on the left hand shall go away into eternal burning, but the righteous into life 
eternal. Hence they shall pass thither, and there, shall they see Him, as the wicked do not see Him. For 
the wicked shall be taken away, so that he shall not see the brightness of the Lord; and the 
unrighteousness shall not see the light. For He says, “And this is life eternal, that they might know Thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent;” even as He shall be known in that eternity to 


which He will bring His servants by the form of a servant, in order that in liberty they may contemplate 
the form of the Lord. 


Book IV 


This book embraces a discussion of those passages which are peculiar to Mark, Luke, or John. 


PROLOGUE 


1. As we have examined Matthew’s narrative in its complete connection, and as the comparison which we 
have carried out between it and the other three on to its conclusion has established the fact, that not one 
of these evangelists contains anything either at variance with other statements in his own Gospel, or 
inconsistent with the accounts presented by his fellow-historians, let us now subject Mark to a similar 
scrutiny. Our plan will be to omit those sections which he has in common with Matthew, which we have 
already investigated as far as seemed requisite and are now done with, and to take up those paragraphs 
which remain, with the view of submitting them to discussion and comparison, and of demonstrating their 
thorough harmony with what is related by the other evangelists on to the notice of the Lord’s Supper. For 
we have already dealt with all the incidents which are reported in all the four Gospels from that point on 
to the end, and have considered the subject of their mutual consistency. 


CHAPTER I 


OF THE QUESTION REGARDING THE PROOF THAT MARK’S GOSPEL IS IN HARMONY WITH THE REST IN WHAT IS 
NARRATED (THOSE PASSAGES WHICH HE HAS IN COMMON WITH MATTHEW BEING LEFT OUT OF ACCOUNT), 
FROM ITS BEGINNING DOWN TO THE SECTION WHERE IT IS SAID, “AND THEY GO INTO CAPHARNAUM, AND 
STRAIGHTWAY ON THE SABBATH-DAY HE TAUGHT THEM:” WHICH INCIDENT IS REPORTED ALSO BY LUKE 


2. Mark, then, commences as follows: “The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God: as it is 
written in the prophet Isaiah;” and so on, down to where it is said, “And they go into Capharnaum; and 
straightway on the Sabbath-day He entered into the synagogue and taught them.” In this entire context, 
everything has been examined above in connection with Matthew. This particular statement, however, 
about His going into the synagogue at Capharnaum and teaching them on the Sabbath-day, is one which 
Mark has in common with Luke. But it raises no question of difficulty. 


CHAPTER II 


OF THE MAN OUT OF WHOM THE UNCLEAN SPIRIT THAT WAS TORMENTING HIM WAS CAST, AND OF THE 
QUESTION WHETHER MARK’S VERSION IS QUITE CONSISTENT WITH THAT OF LUKE, WHO IS AT ONE WITH HIM 
IN REPORTING THE INCIDENT 


3. Mark proceeds with his narrative in the following terms: “And they were astonished at His doctrine: for 
He taught them as one that had authority, and not as the scribes. And there was in their synagogue a man 
with an unclean spirit: and he cried out, saying, What have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? 
Art thou come to destroy us?” and so on, down to the passage where we read, “And He preached in the 
synagogues throughout all Galilee, and cast out devils.” Although there are some points here which are 
common only to Mark and Luke, the entire contents of this section have also been already dealt with when 
we were going over Matthew’s narrative in its continuity. For all these matters came into the order of 
narration in such a manner that I thought they could not be passed over. But Luke says that this unclean 
spirit went out of the man in such a way as not to hurt him: whereas Mark’s statement is to this effect: 
“And the unclean spirit cometh out of him, tearing him, and crying with a loud voice.” There may seem, 
therefore, to be some discrepancy here. For how could the unclean spirit have been “tearing him,” or, as 
some codices have it, “tormenting him,” if, as Luke says, he “hurt him not”? Luke, however, gives the 
notice in full, thus: “And when the devil had thrown him in the midst, he came out of him, and “hurt him 
not.” Thus we are to understand that when Mark says, “tormenting him,” he just refers to what Luke 
expresses in the sentence, “When he had thrown him in the midst.” And when the latter appends the 
words, “and hurt him not,” the meaning simply is, that the said tossing of the man’s limbs and tormenting 
him did not debilitate him, as is often the case with the exit of devils, when, at times, some of the 
members are even destroyed in the process of removing the trouble. 


CHAPTER III 
OF THE QUESTION WHETHER MARK’S REPORTS OF THE REPEATED OCCASIONS ON WHICH THE NAME OF PETER 


WAS BROUGHT INTO PROMINENCE ARE NOT AT VARIANCE WITH THE STATEMENT WHICH JOHN HAS GIVEN US 
OF THE PARTICULAR TIME AT WHICH THE APOSTLE RECEIVED THAT NAME 


4. The same Mark continues as follows: “And there came a leper to Him, beseeching Him, and kneeling 


down to Him, and saying unto Him, If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean;” and so on, down to where it is 
said, “And they cried out, saying, Thou art the Son of God: and He straightway charged them that they 
should not make Him known.” Luke also records something similar to the last passage which we have 
here adduced. But nothing emerges involving any discrepancy. Mark proceeds thus: “And He goeth up into 
a mountain, and calleth unto Him whom He would: and they came unto Him. And He ordained twelve that 
they should be with Him, and that He might send them forth to preach; and He gave them power to heal 
sicknesses, and to cast out devils. And Simon He surnamed Peter;” and so on, down to where it is said, 
“And he departed, and began to publish in Decapolis how great things Jesus had done: and all men did 
marvel.” I am aware that I have spoken already of the names of the disciples when following the order of 
Matthew’s narrative. Here, therefore, I repeat the caution, that no one should suppose Simon to have 
received the name Peter on this occasion for the first time, or fancy that Mark is here in any antagonism 
with John, who reports that disciple to have been addressed long before in these terms: “Thou shalt be 
called Cephas, which is, by interpretation, A stone.” For John has there recorded the very words in which 
the Lord gave him that name. Mark, on the other hand, has introduced the matter in the form of a 
recapitulation in this passage, when he says, “And Simon He surnamed Peter.” For, as it was his intention 
to enumerate the names of the twelve apostles here, and it was necessary for him thus to mention Peter, 
he decided briefly to intimate the fact that the said name was not borne by that disciple all along, but was 
given him by the Lord, not, however, at the time with which Mark was immediately dealing, but on the 
occasion in connection with which John has introduced the very words employed by the Lord. The other 
matters embraced within this paragraph, present nothing inconsistent with any of the other Gospels, and 
they have also been discussed previously. 


CHAPTER IV 


OF THE WORDS, “THE MORE HE CHARGED THEM TO TELL NO ONE, SO MUCH THE MORE A GREAT DEAL THEY 
PUBLISHED IT;” AND OF THE QUESTION WHETHER THAT STATEMENT IS NOT INCONSISTENT WITH HIS 
PRESCIENCE, WHICH IS COMMENDED TO OUR NOTICE IN THE GOSPEL 


5. Mark continues thus: “And when Jesus was passed over again by ship unto the other side, much people 
gathered unto Him: and He was nigh unto the sea;” and so on, down to where we read, “And the apostles 
gathered themselves together unto Jesus, and told Him all things, both what they had done, and what they 
had taught.” This last portion Mark has in common with Luke, and there is no discrepancy between them. 
The rest of the contents of this section we have already discussed. Mark continues in these terms: “And 
He said unto them, Come ye apart into a desert place, and rest a while;” and so on, down to the words, 
“But the more He charged them, so much the more a great deal they published it; and were beyond 
measure astonished, saying, He hath done all things well: He maketh both the deaf to hear, and the dumb 
to speak.” In all this there is nothing which presents the appearance of any want of harmony between 
Mark and Luke; and the whole of the above we have already considered, when we were comparing these 
evangelists with Matthew. At the same time, we must make sure that no one shall suppose that the last 
statement, which I have cited here from Mark’s Gospel, is in antagonism with the entire body of the 
evangelists, who, in reporting most of His other deeds and words, make it plain that He knew what went 
on in men; that is to say, that their thoughts and desires could not be concealed from Him. Thus John puts 
it very clearly in the following passage: “But Jesus did not commit Himself unto them, because He knew 
all men, and needed not that any should testify of man; for He knew what was in man.” But what wonder 
is it that He should discern the present thoughts of men, if He announced beforehand to Peter the thought 
which he was to entertain in the future, but which he certainly had not then, at the very time when he was 
boldly declaring himself ready to die for Him, or with Him? This being the case, then, how can it fail to 
appear as if this knowledge and foreknowledge, which He possessed in so supreme a measure, is 
contradicted by Mark’s statement, “He charged them that they should tell no man: but the more He 
charged them, so much the more a great deal they published it”? For if He, as one who held in His own 
knowledge all the intentions of men, both present and future was aware that they would publish it all the 
more the more He charged them not to publish it, what purpose could He have in giving them such a 
charge? Well, but may not the explanation be this, that he desired to give backward ones to understand 
how much more zealously and fervently they ought to preach on whom He lays the commission to preach, 
if even men who were interdicted were unable to keep silent? 


CHAPTER V 


OF THE STATEMENT WHICH JOHN MADE CONCERNING THE MAN WHO CAST OUT DEVILS ALTHOUGH HE DID 
NOT BELONG TO THE CIRCLE OF THE DISCIPLES; AND OF THE LORD’S REPLY, “FORBID THEM NOT, FOR HE THAT 
IS NOT AGAINST YOU IS ON YOUR PART;” AND OF THE QUESTION WHETHER THAT RESPONSE DOES NOT 
CONTRADICT THE OTHER SENTENCE, IN WHICH HE SAID, “HE THAT IS NOT WITH ME IS AGAINST ME.” 


6. Mark proceeds as follows: “In those days again, the multitude being very great, and having nothing to 
eat;” and so on, down to the words, “John answered Him, saying, Master, we saw one casting out devils in 
Thy name, and he followeth not us; and we forbade him. But Jesus said, Forbid him not; for there is no 
man which shall do a miracle in my name, that can lightly speak evil of me; for he that is not against you 
is on your side.” Luke relates this in similar terms, with this exception, that he does not insert the clause, 
“for there is no man which shall do a miracle in my name that can lightly speak evil of me.” Consequently, 


there is nothing here to raise the question of any discrepancy between these two. We must see, however, 
whether this sentence must be supposed to stand in opposition to another of the Lord’s sayings, namely, 
the one to this effect, “He that is not with me is against me; and he that gathereth not with me scattereth 
abroad.” For how was this man not against Him, who was not with Him, and of whom John reported that 
he did not unite with them in following Him, if he is against Him who is not with Him? Or if the man was 
against Him, how does He say to the disciples, “Forbid him not; for he that is not against you is on your 
side”? Will any one aver that it is of consequence to observe that here He says to the disciples, “He that is 
not against you is on your side;” whereas, in the other passage, He spoke of Himself in the terms, “He that 
is not with me is against me”? That would make it appear, indeed, as if it were possible for one not to be 
with Him, although he was associated with those disciples of His who are, so to speak, His very members. 
Besides, how would the truth of such sayings as these stand then: “He that receiveth you receiveth me;” 
and “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me”? Or 
is it possible for one not to be against Him, although he may be against His disciples? Nay; for what shall 
we make then of words like these: “He that despiseth you, despiseth me;” and, “Inasmuch as ye did it not 
unto the least of mine, ye did it not unto me;” and, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me,”—although it 
was His disciples that Saul was persecuting? But, in good truth, the sense intended to be conveyed is just 
this, that, so far as a man is not with Him, so far is he against Him; and again, that, so far as a man is not 
against Him, so far is he with Him. For example, take this very case of the individual who was working 
miracles in the name of Christ, and yet was not in the company of Christ’s disciples: so far as this man 
was working miracles in His name, so far was he with them, and so far he was not against them. But, 
inasmuch as they had prohibited the man from doing a thing in which, so far forth, he was really with 
them, the Lord said to them, “Forbid him not.” For what they ought to have forbidden was what was 
outside their fellowship, so that they might bring him over to the unity of the Church, and not a thing like 
this, in which he was at one with them, that is to say, so far as he commended the name of their Master 
and Lord in the casting out of devils. And this is the principle on which the Catholic Church acts, not 
condemning common sacraments among heretics; for in these they are with us, and they are not against 
us. But she condemns and forbids division and separation, or any sentiment adverse to peace and truth. 
For therein they are against us, just because they are not with us in that, and because, not gathering with 
us, they are consequently scattering. 


CHAPTER VI 


OF THE CIRCUMSTANCE THAT MARK HAS RECORDED MORE THAN LUKE AS SPOKEN BY THE LORD IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE CASE OF THIS MAN WHO WAS CASTING OUT DEVILS IN THE NAME OF CHRIST, 
ALTHOUGH HE WAS NOT FOLLOWING WITH THE DISCIPLES; AND OF THE QUESTION HOW THESE ADDITIONAL 
WORDS CAN BE SHOWN TO HAVE A REAL BEARING UPON WHAT CHRIST HAD IN VIEW IN FORBIDDING THE 
INDIVIDUAL TO BE INTERDICTED WHO WAS PERFORMING MIRACLES IN HIS NAME 


7. Mark proceeds with his narrative in these terms: “For whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink 
in my name, because ye belong to Christ, verily I say unto you, he shall not lose his reward. And 
whosoever shall offend one of these little ones that believe on me, it is better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he were cast into the sea. And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off: it is better for 
thee to enter into life maimed, than having two hands to go into hell, into the fire that never shall be 
quenched; where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” And so on, down to where it is said, 
“Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one with another.” These words Mark represents to have been 
spoken by the Lord in the connection immediately following what He said in forbidding the man to be 
interdicted who was casting out devils in His name, and yet was not following Him along with the 
disciples. In this section, too, he introduces some matters which are not found in any of the other 
evangelists, but also some which occur in Matthew as well, and some which we come across in like 
manner both in Matthew and in Luke. Those other evangelists, however, bring in these matters in 
different connections, and in another order of facts, and not at this particular point when the statement 
was made to Christ about the man who did not follow Him along with the disciples, and yet was casting 
out devils in His name. My opinion, therefore, is, that the Lord did really utter sayings in this connection, 
according to Mark’s attestation, of which he also delivered Himself on other occasions, and this for the 
simple reason, that they were sufficiently pertinent to this expression of His mind which he gave here, 
when He forbade the placing of any interdict upon the working of miracles in His name, even although 
that should be done by a man who did not follow Him along with His disciples. For Mark presents the 
relation of the one passage to the other thus: “For he that is not against us is on our part; for whosoever 
shall give you a cup of water to drink in my name, because ye belong to Christ, verily I say unto you, he 
shall not lose his reward.” This makes it plain that even this man, whose case John had taken up, and thus 
had given occasion for the Lord to commence the discourse referred to, was not separating himself from 
the society of the disciples to any such effect as to scorn it like a heretic. But his position was something 
parallel to the familiar one of men who, while not going the length yet of receiving the sacraments of 
Christ, nevertheless favour the Christian name so far as even to receive Christians, and accommodate 
themselves to them for this very reason, and none other, that they are Christian; of which type of persons 
it is that He tells us that they do not lose their reward. This does not mean, however, that they ought at 
once to think themselves quite safe and secure simply on account of this kindness which they cherish 
towards Christians, while at the same time they are neither cleansed by Christ’s baptism, nor 
incorporated into the unity of His body. But the import is, that they are now being guided by the mercy of 


God in such a way that they may also come to these higher things, and so quit this present world in safety. 
And such persons assuredly are more profitable [servants], even before they become associated with the 
number of Christians, than those individuals who, while already bearing the Christian name and partaking 
in the Christian sacraments, recommend courses which are only fitted to drag others, whom they may 
persuade to adopt them, along with themselves into eternal punishment. These are the persons to whom 
He refers under the figure of the members of the body, and whom He commands to be cast out from the 
body, like an offending hand or eye; that is to say, to be cut off from the fellowship of that unity, in order 
that they should seek rather to enter into life without such associates, than to go into hell in their 
company. Moreover, they are separated from those from whom they separate themselves, just when no 
consent is yielded to their evil recommendations, that is to say, to the offences in which they indulge. And 
if, indeed, they are discovered in the character of their perversity to all good men with whom they have 
any fellowship, they are cut off completely from the fellowship of all, and also from participation in the 
divine sacraments. But if they are known in this character only to some, while their perversity is unknown 
to the majority, they must just be borne with, as the chaff is endured in the thrashing-floor previous to the 
winnowing; that is to say, they must be dealt with in a manner which will neither involve any agreement 
with them in the fellowship of unrighteousness, nor lead to a forsaking of the society of the good on their 
account. This is what is done by those who have salt in themselves, and who have peace one with another. 


CHAPTER VII 


OF THE FACT THAT FROM THIS POINT ON TO THE LORD’S SUPPER, WITH WHICH ACT THE DISCUSSION OF ALL 
THE NARRATIVES OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS CONJOINTLY COMMENCED, NO QUESTION CALLING FOR SPECIAL 
EXAMINATION IS RAISED BY MARK’S GOSPEL 


8. Mark continues as follows: “And He arose from thence, and cometh into the coasts of Judaea by the 
farther side of Jordan: and the people resort unto Him again; and, as He was wont, He taught them 
again;” and so on, down to where it is said, “For all they did cast in of their abundance; but she of her 
want did cast in all that she had, even all her living.” In this entire context, all the above has been 
subjected to investigation already, with the view of removing the appearance of any contrariety, when we 
were comparing the other Gospels in due order with Matthew. This narrative, however, of the poor widow 
who cast two mites into the treasury is reported only by two of them, namely, Mark and Luke. But their 
harmony admits of no question. And from this point onwards to the Lord’s Supper, which latter act formed 
the starting-point for our discussion of all the records of the four evangelists taken conjointly, Mark 
introduces nothing of a kind to make it necessary for us to institute a special comparison between it and 
any other statement, or to conduct an inquiry with the view of dispelling any appearance of discrepancy. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OF LUKE’S GOSPEL, AND SPECIALLY OF THE HARMONY BETWEEN ITS COMMENCEMENT AND THE BEGINNING 
OF THE BOOK OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


9. Next in succession, therefore, let us now go over the Gospel of Luke in regular order. We shall omit, 
however, those passages which he has in common with Matthew and Mark. For all these have been 
already handled. Luke, then, begins his narrative in the following fashion: “Forasmuch as many have 
taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration of these things which have been fulfilled among us, even 
as they delivered them unto us, which from the beginning were eye-witnesses, and ministers of the word; 
it seemed good to me also, having had perfect understanding of all things from the very first, to write unto 
thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest know the certainty of those things, wherein 
thou hast been instructed.” This beginning does not pertain immediately to the narrative presented in the 
Gospel. But it suggests to us to be cognizant of the fact, that this same Luke is also the writer of the other 
book which bears the name of the Acts of the Apostles. Our ground for holding this opinion is not merely 
the circumstance that the name of Theophilus occurs there as well as here. For it might quite well happen 
that there was a second person with the name of Theophilus; and even if it was one and the same person 
that was referred to in both cases, still another composition might have been addressed to him by a 
different individual, just as the Gospel was written in his behoof by Luke. We base our view of the identity 
of authorship, however, on the fact that this second book commences in the following strain: “The former 
treatise have I made, O Theophilus, of all that Jesus began both to do and teach, until the day in which He, 
through the Holy Ghost, gave commandment unto the apostles whom He chose to preach the gospel.” This 
statement gives us to understand that, previous to this, he had written one of those four books of the 
gospel which are held in the loftiest authority in the Church. At the same time, when he tells us that he 
had composed a treatise of all that Jesus began both to do and teach until the day in which He gave 
commandment to the apostles, we are not to take this to mean that he actually has given us a full account 
in his Gospel of all that Jesus did and said when He lived with His apostles on earth. For that would be 
contrary to what John affirms when he says that there are also many other things which Jesus did, the 
which, if they should be written every one, the world itself could not contain the books. And besides, it is 
the admitted fact that not a few things have been narrated by the other evangelists, which Luke himself 
has not touched upon in his history. The sense therefore is, that he wrote a treatise of all these things, in 
so far as he made a selection out of the whole mass of materials for his narrative, and introduced those 
facts which he judged fit and suitable for the satisfactory discharge of the responsible duty laid upon him. 


Again, when he speaks of many who had “taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration of those things 
which have been fulfilled among us,” he seems to refer to certain parties who had not been able to 
complete the task which they had assumed. Hence he also says that it seemed good to him also to “write 
carefully in order, forasmuch as many have taken in hand,” etc. The allusion here, however, we ought to 
take to be to those writers who have attained to no authority in the Church, just because they were utterly 
incompetent rightly to carry out what they took in hand. Moreover, the author at present before us has not 
confined himself to the task of bringing down his narrative to the events of the Lord’s resurrection and 
assumption; neither has it been his aim simply to have a place commensurate in honour with his labours 
in the company of the four writers of the Gospel Scriptures. But he has also undertaken a record of what 
was done subsequently by the hands of the apostles; and relating as many of those events as he believed 
to be needful and helpful to the edification of the faith of readers or hearers, he has given us a narrative 
so faithful, that his is the only book that has been reckoned worthy of acceptance in the Church as a 
history of the Acts of the Apostles; while all these other writers who attempted, although deficient in the 
trustworthiness which was the first requisite, to compose an account of the doings and sayings of the 
apostles, have met with rejection. And, further, Mark and Luke certainly wrote at a time when it was quite 
possible to put them to the test not only by the Church of Christ, but also by the apostles themselves who 
were still alive in the flesh. 


CHAPTER IX 


OF THE QUESTION HOW IT CAN BE SHOWN THAT THE NARRATIVE OF THE HAUL OF FISHES WHICH LUKE HAS 
GIVEN US IS NOT TO BE IDENTIFIED WITH THE RECORD OF AN APPARENTLY SIMILAR INCIDENT WHICH JOHN 
HAS REPORTED SUBSEQUENTLY TO THE LORD’S RESURRECTION; AND OF THE FACT THAT FROM THIS POINT ON 
TO THE LORD’S SUPPER, FROM WHICH EVENT ONWARDS TO THE END THE COMBINED ACCOUNTS OF ALL THE 
EVANGELISTS HAVE BEEN EXAMINED, NO DIFFICULTY CALLING FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION EMERGES IN THE 
GOSPEL OF LUKE ANY MORE THAN IN THAT OF MARK 


10. Luke, then, commences his Gospel in the following fashion: “There was in the days of Herod the king 
of Judaea, a certain priest named Zacharias, of the course of Abia: and his wife was of the daughters of 
Aaron, and her name was Elisabeth;”and so on, down to the passage where it is said, “Now when He had 
left speaking, He said unto Simon, Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets for a draught.” In this 
whole section, there is nothing to stir any question as to discrepancies. It is true that John appears to 
relate something resembling the last passage. But what he gives is really something widely different. I 
refer to what took place by the sea of Tiberias after the Lord’s resurrection. In that instance, not only is 
the particular time extremely different, but the circumstances themselves are of quite another character. 
For there the nets were cast on the right side, and a hundred and fifty and three fishes were caught. It is 
added, too, that they were great fishes. And the evangelist, therefore, has felt it necessary to state, that 
“for all there were so many, yet was not the net broken,” surely just because he had in view the previous 
case, which is recorded by Luke, and in connection with which the nets were broken by reason of the 
multitude of fishes. As for the rest, Luke has not recounted things like those which John has narrated, 
except in relation to the Lord’s passion and resurrection. And this whole section, which comes in between 
the Lord’s Supper and the conclusion, has already been handled by us in a manner which has yielded, as 
the result of a comparison of the testimonies of all the evangelists conjointly, the demonstration of an 
entire absence of discrepancies between them. 


CHAPTER X 


OF THE EVANGELIST JOHN, AND THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN HIM AND THE OTHER THREE 


11. John remains, between whom and others there is left no comparison to be instituted. For, however the 
evangelists may each have reported some matters which are not recorded by the others, it will be hard to 
prove that any question involving real discrepancy arises out of these. Thus, too, it is a clearly admitted 
position that the first three—namely, Matthew, Mark, and Luke—have occupied themselves chiefly with 
the humanity of our Lord Jesus Christ, according to which He is both king and priest. And in this way, 
Mark, who seems to answer to the figure of the man in the well-known mystical symbol of the four living 
creatures, either appears to be preferentially the companion of Matthew, as he narrates a larger number 
of matters in unison with him than with the rest, and therein acts in due harmony with the idea of the 
kingly character whose wont it is, as I have stated in the first book, to be not unaccompanied by 
attendants; or else, in accordance with the more probable account of the matter, he holds a course in 
conjunction with both [the other Synoptists]. For although he is at one with Matthew in the larger number 
of passages, he is nevertheless at one rather with Luke in some others. And this very fact shows him to 
stand related at once to the lion and to the steer, that is to say, to the kingly office which Matthew 
emphasizes, and to the sacerdotal which Luke introduces, wherein also Christ appears distinctively as 
man, as the figure which Mark sustains stands related to both these. On the other hand, Christ’s divinity, 
in virtue of which He is equal to the Father, in accordance with which He is the Word, and God with God, 
and the Word that was made flesh in order to dwell among us, in accordance with which also He and the 
Father are one, has been taken specially in hand by John with a view to its recommendation to our minds. 
Like an eagle, he abides among Christ’s sayings of the sublimer order, and in no way descends to earth 
but on rare occasions. In brief, although he declares plainly his own knowledge of the Lord’s mother, he 


nevertheless neither unites with Matthew and Luke in recording His nativity, nor associates himself with 
all the three in relating His baptism; but all that he does there is simply to present the testimony delivered 
by John in a lofty and sublime fashion, and then, quitting the company of these others, he proceeds with 
Him to the marriage in Cana of Galilee. And there, although the evangelist himself mentions His mother 
by that very name, He nevertheless addresses her thus: “Woman, what have I to do with thee?” In this, 
however, [it is to be understood that] He does not repel her of whom He received the flesh, but means to 
convey the conception of His divinity with special fitness at this time, when He is about to change the 
water into wine; which divinity, likewise, had made that woman, and had not itself been made in her. 


12. Then, after noticing the few days spent in Capharnaum, the evangelist comes again to the temple, 
where he states that Jesus spoke of the temple of His body in these terms: “Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up:” in which declaration emphatic intimation is given not only that God was in 
that temple in the person of the Word that was made flesh, but also that He Himself raised the said flesh 
to life, in the veritable exercise of that prerogative which He has in His oneness with the Father, and 
according to which He does not act separately from Him; whereas it will perhaps be found that, in all 
other passages, the phrase which Scripture employs is one to the effect that God raised Him: neither is 
there any such expression found anywhere else as that, when God raised Christ, Christ also raised 
Himself, because He is one God with the Father; which is the import of the passage now before us, in 
which He says, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” 


13. Then how great and how divine are the words reported to have been spoken with Nicodemus! From 
these the evangelist proceeds again to the testimony of John, and brings before our notice the fact, that 
the friend of the bridegroom cannot but rejoice because of the bridegroom’s voice. In this statement He 
gives us to understand that the soul of man neither has light derivable from itself, nor can have blessing, 
except by participation in the unchangeable wisdom. Thereafter he carries us on to the case of the woman 
of Samaria, in connection with which mention is made of the water, whereof if a man drinks, he shall 
never thirst again. Once more, he brings us again to Cana of Galilee, where Jesus had made the water 
wine. In that narrative he tells us how He spoke to the nobleman, whose son was sick, in these terms: 
“Except ye see signs and wonders ye believe not:” in which saying He aims at lifting the mind of the 
believer high above all things mutable, so that He would not have even the miracles themselves, which, 
however they may bear the impression of what is divine, are yet wrought in the instance of what is 
changeable in bodies, made objects of seeking on the part of the faithful. 


14. Next he brings us back to Jerusalem, and tells the story of the healing of the man who had an infirmity 
of thirty-eight years’ standing. What words are spoken on this occasion, and how ample is the discourse! 
Here we are met by the sentence, “The Jews sought to kill Him, because He not only broke the Sabbath, 
but said also that God was His Father, making Himself equal with God.” In this passage it is made 
sufficiently plain that He did not speak of God as His Father in the ordinary sense in which holy men are 
in the habit of using the phrase, but that He meant that He is His equal. For, a little before this, He had 
said to those who were impeaching Him with violating the Sabbath-day, “My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work.” Then their fury flamed forth, not merely because He said that God was His Father, but because 
He wished it to be understood that He was equal with God, when He used the phrase, “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” In which utterance He also shows it to be matter of course that, as the Father 
works, the Son should work also; because the Father does not work without the Son. And this is in 
accordance with what He states a little further on in the same passage, when these parties were incensed 
at His declaration, namely, “For what things soever He doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise.” 


15. Then at length John descends to bear company with the other three, whose course is with the same 
Lord, but upon the earth, and joins them in recording the feeding of the five thousand men with the five 
loaves. In this narrative, however, he is the only one who mentions, that when the people wished to make 
Him a king, Jesus departed into a mountain Himself alone. And in making that statement, his intention 
appears to me to have been just to communicate to the reasonable soul the truth, that Christ reigns over 
our mind and reason purely in a sphere in which He is exalted above us, in which He has no community of 
nature with men, and in which He is verily by Himself alone, as He is the Father’s only fellow. This, 
however, is a mystical truth, which escapes the cognizance of carnal men, whose life creeps upon the 
lower soil of this earth, just because it is so sublime a mystery. Hence Christ Himself also departs into the 
mountain from the men whose habit is to seek for His kingdom with earthly conceptions of it. Thus is it 
that He expresses Himself elsewhere to this effect, “My kingdom is not of this world.” And this, again, is 
something which is reported only by John, who soars high over earth in a kind of ethereal flight, and 
delights himself in the light of the Sun of righteousness. Then, on passing from the narrative connected 
with this mountain, and from the miracle of the five loaves, he still keeps company with the same three for 
a little while, until the notice of the crossing of the sea is reached, and the occasion on which Jesus 
walked upon the waters. But at this point he at once rises again to the region of the Lord’s discourses, and 
relates those words, so grave, so lengthened, so sustainedly lofty and elevated, which had their occasion 
in the multiplying of the bread, when He addressed the multitudes to the following effect: “Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, ye seek me, not because ye saw the miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves, and were 
filled. Labour not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat which endureth unto everlasting life.” 
After which sayings, He continues to discourse in similar terms for a very long period, and in the most 
exalted strain. At that time, some fell away from the sublime teaching of such words, namely, those who 


walked no more with Him afterwards. But there were also those who did cleave to Him; and these were 
they who were able to receive the meaning of this saying, “It is the spirit that quickeneth, but the flesh 
profiteth nothing.” For surely it is true, that even through the flesh it is the spirit that profiteth, and the 
spirit alone that profiteth; whereas the flesh without the spirit profiteth nothing. 


16. Next we come to the passage where His brethren—that is to say, His relations according to the flesh— 
urge Him to go up to the feast-day, in order that He may have an opportunity of making Himself known to 
the multitude. And here, again, how supremely elevated is the tone of His reply! “My time is not yet come, 
but your time is alway ready. The world cannot hate you; but me it hateth, because I testify of it that the 
works thereof are evil.” So it is the case, then, that “your time is alway ready,” because ye desire that kind 
of day to which the prophet refers when he says, “But I have not laboured following Thee, O Lord; and the 
day of man I have not desired, Thou knowest:” that is to say, to soar to the light of the Word, and to desire 
that day which Abraham desired to see, and which he did see, and was glad. And again, how wonderful, 
how divine, how sublime are the words which John represents Him to have spoken after He had gone up 
to the temple, at the time of the feast! They are such as these: that where He was about to go, thither they 
could not come; that they both knew Him, and knew whence He was; that He who sent Him is true, whom 
they knew not, which is much the same as if He had said, “Ye both know whence I am, and know not 
whence I am.” And what else did He wish to be understood by such utterances, but that it was possible for 
Him to be known to them according to the flesh, in respect of lineage and country, but that, so far as 
regarded His divinity, He was unknown to them? On this occasion, too, when He spoke of the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, He showed them who He was, inasmuch as He could hold the power of bestowing that highest 
boon. 


17. Again, how weighty are the things which this evangelist reports Jesus to have spoken, when He came 
back to the temple from Mount Olivet, and after the forgiveness which He extended to the adulteress, who 
had been brought before Him by His tempters, as one deserving to be stoned: on which occasion He wrote 
with His finger upon the ground, as if He would indicate that people of the character of these men would 
be written on earth, and not in heaven, as He also admonished His disciples to rejoice that their names 
were written in heaven! Or, it may be that He meant to convey the idea that it was by humbling Himself 
(which He expressed by bending down His head) that He wrought signs upon the earth; or, that the time 
was now come when His law should be written, not, as formerly, on the sterile stone, but on a soil which 
would yield fruit. Accordingly, after these incidents, He affirmed Himself to be the light of the world, and 
declared that he who followed Him would not walk in darkness, but would have the light of life. He said, 
also, that He was “the beginning which also discoursed to them.” By which designation He clearly 
distinguished Himself from the light which He made, and presented Himself as the Light by which all 
things have been made. Consequently, when He said that He was the light of the world, we are not to take 
the words to bear simply the sense intended when He addressed the disciples in similar terms, saying, “Ye 
are the light of the world.” For they are compared only to the kindled light, which is not to be put beneath 
a bushel, but to be set upon a candlestick; as He also says of John the Baptist, that “he was a burning and 
shining light.” But He is Himself the beginning, of whom it is likewise declared, that “of His fulness have 
all we received.” On the occasion presently under review, He asserted further that He, the Son, is the 
Truth, which will make us free, and without which no man will be free. 


18. Next, after telling the story of the giving of sight to the man who was blind from his birth, John tarries 
for a space over the copious discourse to which that incident gave occasion, on the subject of the sheep, 
and the shepherd, and the door, and the power of laying down His life and taking it again, wherein He 
gave token of the supreme might of His divinity. Thereafter, he relates how, at the time when the feast of 
the dedication was being celebrated in Jerusalem, the Jews said to Him, “How long dost thou make us to 
doubt? If thou be the Christ, tell us plainly.” And then he reports the sublime words which the Lord 
uttered when the opportunity thus arose for a discourse. It was on this occasion that He said, “I and my 
Father are one.” After this, again, he brings before us the raising of Lazarus from the dead: in connection 
with which miracle the Lord said, “I am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth on me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” In these words 
what do we recognise but the sublimity of the Godhead of Him, in fellowship with whom we shall live for 
ever? Once more, John joins Matthew and Mark in what is recorded about Bethany, where the scene took 
place with the precious ointment which was poured upon His feet and His head by Mary. And then, on to 
the Lord’s passion and resurrection, John keeps by the other three evangelists, but only in so far as his 
narrative engages itself with the same places. 


19. Moreover, so far as regards the Lord’s discourses, he does not cease to ascend to the sublimer and 
more extended utterances of which, from this point also, He delivered Himself. For he inserts a lofty 
address which the Lord spoke on the occasion when, through Philip and Andrew, the Gentiles expressed 
their desire to see Him, and which is introduced by none of the other evangelists. There, too, he reports 
the remarkable words which were spoken again on the subject of the light which enlightens and makes 
men the children of light. Thereafter, in connection with the Supper itself, of which none of the evangelists 
has failed to give us some notice, how affluent and how lofty are those words of Jesus which John records, 
but which the others have passed over in silence! I may instance not only His commendation of humility, 
when He washed the disciples’ feet, but also that marvellously overpowering and pre-eminently copious 
discourse which the Lord delivered to the eleven who remained with Him after His betrayer had been 


indicated by the morsel of bread, and had gone out. It was in this discourse, over which John lingers long, 
that He said, “He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father also.” It was in it, too, that He expressed 
Himself so largely about the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, whom He was to send to them, and about His own 
glory, which He had with the Father before the world was, and about His making us one in Himself, even 
as He and the Father are one,—not that He and the Father and we should be one, but that we should be 
one as they are one. And many other things of a wonderfully sublime order did He utter in that 
connection. But who can fail to see that to discuss such themes in any manner that would be worthy of 
them, even if we were competent to do so, is at least not the task which we have undertaken in the 
present effort? For our object is to help those who are lovers of the Word of God and students of holy truth 
to understand that, in his Gospel, John was indeed an announcer and preacher of the same Christ, the 
true and truthful One of whom the other three who have composed Gospels also testified, and to whom 
the rest of the apostles likewise bore witness, who, although they did not take in hand the construction of 
written narratives, did at least discharge the kindred service in officially preaching of Him: but that, at the 
same time, he was borne to far loftier heights in the doctrine of Christ from the very beginning of his 
book, and that it was but on rare occasions that he kept to the level pursued by the others. These 
occasions were the following in particular, namely: first by the Jordan, in reference to the testimony of 
John the Baptist; secondly, on the other side of the sea of Tiberias, when the Lord fed the multitudes with 
the five loaves, and walked upon the waters; thirdly, in Bethany, where He had the precious ointment 
poured over Him by the devotion of a woman of faith. And so he proceeds, until he meets them at the time 
of the Passion, which, as matter of course, he had to relate in conjunction with them. But, even in that 
section, and on the particular subject of the Lord’s Supper, which has been left unnoticed by none of 
them, he has presented us with a much more affluent statement, as if he drew his materials directly from 
the treasure-store of that bosom of the Lord on which it was his wont to recline. Then, again, [John shows 
us how] He astonishes Pilate with words of a sublimer import, declaring that His kingdom is not of this 
world, and that He was born a King, and that He came into the world for this purpose, that He might bear 
witness to the truth. [It is in this Gospel also that] He withdraws Himself from Mary with some deep 
mystical intention after His resurrection, and says to her, “Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended to my 
Father.” It is here, too, that He imparts the Holy Spirit to the disciples by breathing on them giving us 
thereby to understand that this Spirit who is consubstantial and co-eternal with the Trinity, should not be 
considered to be simply the Spirit of the Father, but should also be held to be the Spirit of the Son. 


20. Finally, He here commits His sheep to the care of Peter, who loves Him, and thrice confesses that love, 
and then He states that He wills this very John so to tarry until He comes. In which utterance, again, He 
seems to me to have conveyed in a profound and mystical way the fact that this evangelical stewardship of 
John’s, in which he is borne aloft into the most liquid light of the Word, where it is possible to behold the 
equality and unchangeableness of the Trinity, and in which, above all, we see at what a distance from all 
others in respect of essential character that humanity stands by whose assumption it occurred that the 
Word was made flesh, cannot be clearly discerned and recognised until the Lord Himself comes. 
Consequently, it will tarry thus until He comes. At present it will tarry in the faith of believers, but 
hereafter it will be possible to contemplate it face to face, when He, our Life, shall appear, and when we 
shall appear with Him in glory. But if any one supposes that with man, living, as he still does, in this 
mortal life, it may be possible for a person to dispel and clear off every obscurity induced by corporeal and 
carnal fancies, and to attain to the serenest light of changeless truth, and to cleave constantly and 
unswervingly to that with a mind thoroughly estranged from the course of this present life, that man 
understands neither what he asks, nor who he is that put such a supposition. Let such an individual rather 
accept the authority, at once lofty and free from all deceitfulness, which tells us that, as long as we are in 
the body, we are absent from the Lord, and that we walk by faith and not by sight. And thus, with all 
perseverance keeping and guarding his faith and hope and charity, let him look forward to the sight which 
is promised, in accordance with that earnest which we have received of the Holy Ghost, who shall teach 
us all truth, when God, who raised up Jesus Christ from the dead, shall also quicken our mortal bodies by 
His Spirit that dwelleth in us. But before this body, which is dead by reason of sin, is quickened, it is 
without doubt corruptible, and presseth down the soul. And if, in the body, man is ever helped to reach 
beyond the cloud with which the whole earth is covered,—that is to say, beyond this carnal darkness with 
which the whole life of earth is covered,—it is simply as if he were touched with a rapid coruscation, only 
to sink swiftly into his natural infirmity, the desire surviving by which he may again be excited (to what is 
evil), and the purity being insufficient to establish him (in what is good). The more, however, any one can 
do this, the greater is he; while the less he can do so, the less is he. And if the mind of a man has as yet 
had no such experience—in which mind nevertheless Christ dwells by faith—he ought to strive earnestly 
to diminish the lusts of this world, and to make an end of them by the exercise of moral virtue, walking, as 
it were, in the company of these three evangelists with Christ the Mediator. And, with the joy of large 
hope, let him in faith hold Him who is alway the Son of God, but who, for our sakes, became the Son of 
man, in order that His eternal power and Godhead might be united with our weakness and mortality, and, 
on the basis of what is ours, make a way for us in Himself and to Himself. That a man may be kept from 
sinning, he should be ruled by Christ the King. If he happens to sin, he may obtain remission from Christ, 
who is also priest. And thus, nurtured in the exercise of a good conversation and life, and borne out of the 
atmosphere of earth on the wings of a twofold love, as on a pair of strong pinions, so may he be 
enlightened by the same Christ, who is also the Word, the Word who was in the beginning, the Word who 
was with God, and the Word who was God; and although that will still be through a glass darkly, it will be 
a sublime kind of illumination far superior to every corporeal similitude. Wherefore, although it is the gifts 


of the active virtue that shine pre-eminent in the first three evangelists, while it is the gift of the 
contemplative virtue that discerns such subjects, nevertheless, this Gospel of John, in so far as it also is in 
part, will so tarry until that which is perfect comes. And to one, indeed, is given by the Spirit the word of 
wisdom, to another the word of knowledge by the same Spirit. One man regardeth the day to the Lord; 
another receives a clearer draught from the breast of the Lord; another is caught up even to the third 
heaven, and hears unspeakable words. But all, as long as they are in the body, are absent from the Lord. 
And for all believers living in the good hope, whose names are written in the book of life, there is still in 
reserve that which is referred to in the words, “And I will love him, and will manifest myself unto him.” 
Nevertheless, the greater the advance which a man may make in the apprehension and knowledge of this 
theme during the time of this absence from the Lord, all the more carefully should he guard against those 
devilish vices, pride and envy. Let him remember that this very Gospel of John, which urges us so pre- 
eminently to the contemplation of truth, gives a no less remarkable prominence to the inculcation of the 
sweet grace of charity. Let him also consider that most true and wholesome precept which is couched in 
the words, “The greater thou art, the more humble thyself in all.” For the evangelist who presents Christ 
to us in a far loftier strain of teaching than all the others, is also the one in whose narrative the Lord 
washes the disciples’ feet. 
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SERMON I 
OF THE AGREEMENT OF THE EVANGELISTS MATTHEW AND LUKE IN THE GENERATIONS OF THE LORD 


LI. BENEDICTINE EDITION. 


1. May He, beloved, fulfil your expectation who hath awakened it: for though I feel confident that what I 
have to say is not my own, but God’s, yet with far more reason do I say, what the Apostle in his humility 
saith, “We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may be of God, and not 
of us.” I do not doubt accordingly that you remember my promise; in Him I made it through whom I now 
fulfil it, for both when I made the promise, did I ask of the Lord, and now when I fulfil it, do I receive of 
Him. Now you will remember, beloved, that it was in the matins of the festival of the Lord’s Nativity, that I 
put off the question which I had proposed for resolution, because many came with us to the celebration of 
the accustomed solemnities of that day to whom the word of God is usually burdensome; but now I 
imagine that none have come here, but they who desire to hear, and so I am not speaking to hearts that 
are deaf, and to minds that will disdain the word, but this your longing expectation is a prayer for me. 
There is a further consideration; for the day of the public shows has dispersed many from hence, for 
whose salvation I exhort you to share my great anxiety, and do you with all earnestness of mind, entreat 
God for those who are not yet intent upon the spectacles of the truth, but are wholly given up to the 
spectacles of the flesh; for I know and am well assured, that there are now among you those who have this 
day despised them, and have burst the bonds of their inveterate habits; for men are changed both for the 
better and the worse. By daily instances of this kind are we alternately made joyful and sad; we joy over 
the reformed, are sad over the corrupted; and therefore the Lord doth not say that he who beginneth, 
shall be saved, “But he that endureth unto the end shall be saved.” 


2. Now what more marvellous, what more magnificent thing could our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
and also the Son of man (for this also He vouchsafed to be), grant to us, than the gathering into His fold 
not only of the spectators of these foolish shows, but even some of the actors in them; for He hath 
combated unto salvation not only the lovers of the combats of men with beasts, but even the combatants 
themselves, for He also was made a spectacle Himself. Hear how. He hath told us Himself, and foretold it 
before He was made a spectacle, and in the words of prophecy announced beforehand what was to come 
to pass, as if it were already done, saying in the Psalms, “They pierced My hands and My feet, they told all 
My bones.” Lo! how He was made a spectacle, for His bones to be told! and this spectacle He expresseth 
more plainly, “they observed and looked upon Me.” He was made a spectacle and an object of derision, 
made a spectacle by them who were to show Him no favour indeed in that spectacle, but who were to be 
furious against Him, just as at first He made His martyrs spectacles; as saith the Apostle, “We are made a 
spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men.” Now two sorts of men are spectators of such 
spectacles; the one, carnal, the other, spiritual men. The carnal look on, as thinking those martyrs who are 
thrown to the beasts, or beheaded, or burnt in the flames, to be wretched men, and they detest and abhor 
them; but others look on, like the holy Angels, not regarding the laceration of their bodies, but admiring 
the unimpaired purity of their faith. A grand spectacle to the eyes of the heart doth a whole mind in a 
mangled body exhibit! When these things are read of in the church, you behold them with pleasure with 
these eyes of the heart, for if you were to behold nothing, you would hear nothing; so you see you have 
not neglected the spectacles to-day, but have made a choice of spectacles. May God then be with you, and 
give you grace with gentle persuasiveness to report your spectacles to your friends, whom you have been 
pained to see this day running to the amphitheatre, and unwilling to come to the church; that so they too 
may begin to contemn those things, by the love of which themselves have become contemptible, and may, 
with you, love God, of whom none who love Him can ever be ashamed, for that they love Him who cannot 
be overcome: let them, as you do, love Christ, who by that very thing wherein He seemed to be overcome, 
overcame the whole world. For He hath overcome the whole world as we see, my brethren; He hath 
subjected all powers, He hath subjugated kings, not with the pride of soldiery, but by the ignominy of the 
Cross: not by the fury of the sword, but by hanging on the Wood, by suffering in the body, by working in 
the Spirit. His body was lifted up on the Cross, and so He subdued souls to the Cross; and now what jewel 


in their diadem is more precious than the Cross of Christ on the foreheads of kings? In loving Him you will 
never be ashamed. Whereas from the amphitheatre how many return conquered, because those are 
conquered, for whom they are so madly interested! still more would they be conquered were they to 
conquer. For so would they be enslaved to the vain joy, to the exultation of a depraved desire, who are 
conquered by the very circumstance of running to these shows. For how many, my brethren, do you think 
have this day been in hesitation whether they would go here or there? And they who in this hesitation, 
turning their thoughts to Christ, have run to the church, have overcome, not any man, but the devil 
himself, him that hunteth after the souls of the whole world. But they who in that hesitation have chosen 
rather to run to the amphitheatre, have assuredly been overcome by him whom the others overcame— 
overcame in Him who saith, “Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” For the Captain suffered 
Himself to be tried, only that He might teach His soldiers to fight. 


3. That our Lord Jesus Christ might do this He became the Son of man by being born of a woman. But 
now, “would He have been any less a man, if He had not been born of the Virgin Mary” one may say. “He 
willed to be a man; well and good; He might have so been, and yet not be born of a woman; for neither did 
He make the first man whom He made, of a woman.” Now see what answer I make to this. You say, Why 
did He choose to be born of a woman? I answer, Why should He avoid being born of a woman? Granted 
that I could not show that He chose to be born of a woman; do you show why He need have avoided it. But 
I have already said at other times, that if He had avoided the womb of a woman, it might have betokened, 
as it were, that He could have contracted defilement from her; but by how much He was in His own 
substance more incapable of defilement, by so much less had He cause to fear the woman’s womb, as 
though He could contract defilement from it. But by being born of a woman, He purposed to show to us 
some high mystery. For of a truth, brethren, we grant too, that if the Lord had willed to become man 
without being born of a woman, it were easy to His sovereign Majesty. For as He could be born of a 
woman without a man, so could He also have been born without the woman. But this hath He shown us, 
that mankind of neither sex might despair of its salvation, for the human sexes are male and female. If 
therefore being a man, which it behoved Him assuredly to be, He had not been born of a woman, women 
might have despaired of themselves, as mindful of their first sin, because by a woman was the first man 
deceived, and would have thought that they had no hope at all in Christ. He came therefore as a man to 
make special choice of that sex, and was born of a woman to console the female sex, as though He would 
address them and say; “That ye may know that no creature of God is bad, but that unregulated pleasure 
perverteth it, when in the beginning I made man, I made them male and female. I do not condemn the 
creature which I made. See I have been born a Man, and born of a woman; it is not then the creature 
which I made that I condemn, but the sins which I made not.” Let each sex then at once see its honour, 
and confess its iniquity, and let them both hope for salvation. The poison to deceive man was presented 
him by woman, through woman let salvation for man’s recovery be presented; so let the woman make 
amends for the sin by which she deceived the man, by giving birth to Christ. For the same reason again, 
women were the first who announced to the Apostles the Resurrection of God. The woman in Paradise 
announced death to her husband, and the women in the Church announced salvation to the men; the 
Apostles were to announce to the nations the Resurrection of Christ, the women announced it to the 
Apostles. Let no one then reproach Christ with His birth of a woman, by which sex the Deliverer could not 
be defiled, and to which it was in the purpose of the Creator to do honour. 


4. But, say they, “how are we to believe that Christ was born of a woman?” I would answer, by the Gospel 
which hath been preached and is still preached to all the world. But these men, blind themselves, and 
aiming to blind others, seeing not what they ought to see, whilst they try to shake what ought to be 
believed, endeavour to obtrude a question on a matter which is now believed through all the earth. For 
they answer and say: “Do not think to overwhelm us with the authority of the whole world—let us look to 
Scripture itself, urge not arguments of mere numbers against us, for the seduced multitude favours you.” 
To this I answer, in the first place, “Does the seduced multitude favour me?” This multitude was once a 
scantling. Whence grew this multitude, which in this increase was announced so long before? For this 
which hath been seen to increase, is none other than the same which was seen beforehand. I need not 
have said, it was a scantling; once it was Abraham only. Consider, brethren; it was Abraham alone 
throughout all the world at that time; throughout the whole world, among all men, and all nations; 
Abraham alone to whom it was said, “In thy seed shall all nations be blessed;” and what he alone believed 
of his own single person, is exhibited as present now to many in the multitude of his seed. Then it was not 
seen, and was believed; now it is seen, and it is contested; and what was then said to one man, and was by 
that one believed, is disputed now by some few, when in many it is made good. He who made His disciples 
fishers of men, inclosed within His nets every kind of authority. If great numbers are to be believed, what 
more widely diffused over the whole world than the Church? If the rich are to be believed, let them 
consider how many rich He hath taken; if the poor, let them consider the thousands of poor; if nobles, 
almost all the nobility are within the Church; if kings, let them see all of them subjected to Christ; if the 
more eloquent, and wise, and learned, let them see how many orators, and scientific men, and 
philosophers of this world, have been caught by those fishermen, to be drawn from the depth to salvation; 
let them think of Him who, coming down to heal by the example of His own humility that great evil of 
man’s soul, pride, “chose the weak things of the world to confound the things which are mighty, and the 
foolish things of the world to confound the wise” (not the really wise, but who seemed so to be), “and 
chose the base things of the world, and things which are not, to bring to nought things that are.” 


5. “Whatever you may choose to say,” they say, “we find that in the place where we read that Christ was 
born, the Gospels disagree with one another, and two things which disagree cannot both be true;” for, 
says one, “when I have proved this disagreement, I may rightly disallow belief in it, or, at least, do you 
who accept the belief in it, shew the agreement.” And what disagreement, I ask, will you prove? “A plain 
one,” says he, “which none can gainsay.” With what security, brethren, do you hear all this, because ye are 
believers! Attend, dearly beloved, and see what wholesome advice the Apostle gives, who says, “As ye 
have therefore received Christ Jesus our Lord, so walk ye in Him, rooted and built up in Him, and 
established in the faith;” for with this simple and assured faith ought we to abide stedfastly in Him, that 
He may Himself open to the faithful what is hidden in Him; for as the same Apostle saith, “In Him are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge;” and He does not hide them to refuse them, but to stir up 
desire for those hidden things. This is the advantage of their secrecy. Honour in Him then what as yet 
thou understandest not, and so much the more as the veils which thou seest are more in number: for the 
higher in honour any one is, the more veils are suspended in his palace. The veils make that which is kept 
secret honoured, and to those who honour it, the veils are lifted up; but as for those who mock at the veils, 
they are driven away from even approaching them. Because then we “turn unto Christ, the veil is taken 
away.” 


6. They bring forward then their cavillings, and say, “You allow Matthew is an Evangelist.” We answer: Yes 
indeed, with a godly confession, and a heart devout, in neither having any doubt at all, we answer plainly, 
Matthew is an Evangelist. “Do you believe him?” they say. Who will not answer, I do? How clear an assent 
doth that your godly murmur convey! So, brethren, you believe it in all assurance; you have no cause to 
blush for it. Iam speaking to you, who was once deceived, when as in my early boyhood I chose to bring 
to the divine Scriptures a subtlety of criticising before the godly temper of one who was seeking truth: by 
my irregular life I shut the gate of my Lord against myself: when I should have knocked for it to be 
opened, I went on so as to make it more closely shut, for I dared to search in pride for that which none but 
the humble can discover. How much more blessed now are you, with what sure confidence do you learn, 
and in what safety, who are still young ones in the nest of faith, and receive the spiritual food; whereas I, 
wretch that I was, as thinking myself fit to fly, left the nest, and fell down before I flew: but the Lord of 
mercy raised me up, that I might not be trodden down to death by passers by, and put me in the nest 
again; for those same things then troubled me, which now in quiet security I am proposing and explaining 
to you in the Name of the Lord. 


7. As then I had begun to say, thus do they cavil. “Matthew,” say they, “is an Evangelist, and you believe 
him?” Immediately that we acknowledge him to be an Evangelist, we necessarily believe him. Attend then 
to the generations of Christ, which Matthew has set down. “The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of David, the son of Abraham.” How the Son of David, and the Son of Abraham? He could not be 
shown to be so, but by the succession of generations; for certain it is that when the Lord was born of the 
Virgin Mary, neither Abraham nor David was in this world, and dost thou say that the same man is both 
the Son of David, and the Son of Abraham? Let us, as it were, say to Matthew, Prove thy word, for I am 
waiting for the succession of the generations of Christ. “Abraham begat Isaac; and Isaac begat Jacob; and 
Jacob begat Judas and his brethren; and Judas begat Phares and Zara of Thamar; and Phares begat 
Esrom; and Esrom begat Aram; and Aram begat Aminadab; and Aminadab begat Naasson; and Naasson 
begat Salmon; and Salmon begat Booz of Rachab; and Booz begat Obed of Ruth; and Obed begat Jesse; 
and Jesse begat David the king.” Now observe how from this point the genealogy is brought down from 
David to Christ, who is called the Son of Abraham, and the Son of David. “And David begat Solomon, of 
her that had been the wife of Urias; and Solomon begat Roboam; and Roboam begat Abia; and Abia begat 
Asa; and Asa begat Josaphat; and Josaphat begat Joram; and Joram begat Ozias; and Ozias begat Joatham; 
and Joatham begat Achaz; and Achaz begat Ezekias; and Ezekias begat Manasses; and Manasses begat 
Amon; and Amon begat Josias; and Josias begat Jechonias and his brethren, about the time they were 
carried away to Babylon; and after the carrying away into Babylon, Jechonias begat Salathiel; and 
Salathiel begat Zorobabel; and Zorobabel begat Abiud; and Abiud begat Eliakim; and Eliakim begat Azor; 
and Azor begat Sadoc; and Sadoc begat Achim; and Achim begat Eliud; and Eliud begat Eleazar; and 
Eleazar begat Matthan; and Matthan begat Jacob; and Jacob begat Joseph the husband of Mary, of whom 
was born Jesus, who is called Christ.” Thus then by the order and succession of fathers and forefathers, 
Christ is found to be the Son of David, and the Son of Abraham. 


8. Now upon this thus faithfully narrated, the first cavil they bring is, that the same Matthew goes on to 
say, “All the generations from Abraham to David are fourteen generations; and from David until the 
carrying away into Babylon are fourteen generations; and from the carrying away into Babylon unto 
Christ are fourteen generations.” Then in order to tell us how Christ was born of the Virgin Mary, he went 
on and said, “Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise;” for by the line of the generations he had 
showed why Christ is called the Son of David, and the Son of Abraham. But now it needed to be shown 
how He was born and appeared among men: and so there follows immediately that narrative, by means of 
which we believe that our Lord Jesus Christ was not only born of the everlasting God, coeternal with Him 
who begat Him before all times, before all creation, by whom all things were made; but was also now born 
from the Holy Ghost, of the Virgin Mary, which we confess equally with the other; for you remember and 
know (for I am speaking to Catholics, to my brethren), that this is our faith, that this we profess and 
confess; for this faith thousands of martyrs have been slain in all the world. 


9. This also which follows they like to laugh at, whose wish it is to destroy the authority of the Evangelical 
books, that they may show as it were that we have without any good reason believed what is said, “When 
as His mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came together, she was found with Child of the 
Holy Ghost. Then Joseph her husband being a just man, and not willing to make her a public example, was 
minded to put her away privily;” for because he knew that she was not with child by him, he thought that 
she was so to say necessarily an adulteress. “Being a just man,” as the Scripture saith, “and not willing to 
make her a public example,” (that is, to divulge the matter, for so it is in many copies), “he was minded to 
put her away privily.” The husband indeed was in trouble, but as being a just man he deals not severely; 
for so great justice is ascribed to this man, as that he neither wished to keep an adulterous wife, nor could 
bring himself to punish and expose her. “He was minded to put her away privily,” because he was not only 
unwilling to punish, but even to betray her; and mark his genuine justice; for he did not wish to spare her, 
because he had a desire to keep her; for many spare their adulterous wives through a carnal love, 
choosing to keep them even though adulterous, that they may enjoy them through a carnal desire. But this 
just man has no wish to keep her, and so does not love in any carnal sort; and yet he does not wish to 
punish her; and so in his mercy he spares her. How truly just a man is this! He would neither keep an 
adulteress, lest he should seem to spare her because of an impure affection, and yet he would not punish 
or betray her. Deservedly indeed was he chosen for the witness of his wife’s virginity: and so he who was 
in trouble through human infirmity, was assured by Divine authority. 


10. For the Evangelist goes on to say, “While he thought on these things, behold, the angel of the Lord 
appeared unto him in sleep, saying, Joseph, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife; for That which is 
conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. And she shall bring forth a Son, and thou shalt call His name Jesus.” 
Why Jesus? “for He shall save His people from their sins.” It is well known then, that “Jesus” in the 
Hebrew tongue is in Latin interpreted “Saviour,” which we see from this very explanation of the name; for 
as if it had been asked, “Why Jesus?” he subjoined immediately as explaining the reason of the word, “for 
He shall save His people from their sins.” This then we religiously believe, this most firmly hold fast, that 
Christ was born by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary. 


11. What then do our adversaries say? “If,” says one, “I shall discover a lie, surely you will not then 
believe it all; and such I have discovered.” Let us see: I will reckon up the generations; for by their 
slanderous cavillings they invite and bring us to this. Yes, if we live religiously, if we believe Christ, if we 
do not desire to fly out of the nest before the time, they only bring us to this—to the knowledge of 
mysteries. Mark then, holy brethren, the usefulness of heretics; their usefulness, that is, in respect of the 
designs of God, who makes a good use even of those that are bad; whereas, as regards themselves, the 
fruit of their own designs is rendered to them, and not that good which God brings out of them. Just as in 
the case of Judas; what great good did he! By the Lord’s Passion all nations are saved; but that the Lord 
might suffer, Judas betrayed Him. God then both delivers the nations by the Passion of His Son, and 
punishes Judas for his own wickedness. For the mysteries which lie hid in Scripture, no one who is content 
with the simplicity of the faith would curiously sift them, and therefore as no one would sift them, no one 
would discover them but for cavillers who force us. For when heretics cavil, the little ones are disturbed; 
when disturbed, they make search, and their search is, so to say, a beating of the head at the mother’s 
breasts, that they may yield as much milk as is sufficient for these little ones. They search then, because 
they are troubled; but they who know and have learnt these things, because they have investigated them, 
and God hath opened to their knocking, they in their turn open to those who are in trouble. And so it 
happens that heretics serve usefully for the discovery of the truth, whilst they cavil to seduce men into 
error. For with less carefulness would truth be sought out, if it had not lying adversaries; “For there must 
be also heresies among you,” and as though we should enquire the cause, he immediately subjoined, “that 
they which are approved may be made manifest among you.” 


12. What then is it that they say? “See; Matthew enumerates the generations, and says, that “from 
Abraham to David are fourteen generations, and from David until the carrying away into Babylon are 
fourteen generations, and from the carrying away into Babylon unto Christ are fourteen generations.” 
Now three times fourteen make forty-two; yet they number them, and find them forty-one generations, 
and immediately they bring up their cavilling and their insulting mockery, and say, “What means it, when 
in the Gospel it is said that there are three times fourteen generations, yet when they are numbered all 
together, they are found to be not forty-two, but forty-one?” Doubtless there is a great mystery here: and 
glad are we, and we give thanks unto the Lord, that by the occasion of cavillers we have discovered 
something which gives us in the discovery the more pleasure, in proportion to its obscurity when it was 
the object of search; for, as I have said before, we are exhibiting a spectacle to your minds. From Abraham 
then to David are fourteen generations: after that, the enumeration begins with Solomon, for David begat 
Solomon; the enumeration, I say, begins with Solomon, and reaches to Jechonias, during whose life the 
carrying away into Babylon took place; and so are there other fourteen generations, by reckoning in 
Solomon at the head of the second division, and Jechonias also, with whom that enumeration closes to fill 
up the number fourteen; and the third division begins with this same Jechonias. 


13. Give attention, holy brethren, to this circumstance, at once mysterious and pleasant; for I confess to 
you the feeling of my own heart, whereby I believe that when I have brought it forth, and you have got 
taste of it, you will give the same report of it. Attend then. In the third division, beginning from this 
Jechonias unto the Lord Jesus Christ, are found fourteen generations; for this Jechonias is reckoned twice, 


as the last of the former, and the first of the following division. “But why is Jechonias,” one may Say, 
“reckoned twice?” Nothing took place of old among the people of Israel, which was not a mysterious 
figure of things to come: and indeed it is not without good reason that Jechonias is reckoned twice, 
because if there be a boundary between two fields, be it a stone, or any dividing wall, both he who is on 
the one side measures up to that same wall, and he who is on the other takes the beginning of his 
measurement again from the same. But why this was not done in the first connecting link of the divisions, 
when we number from Abraham to David fourteen generations, and begin to reckon the fourteen others, 
not from David over again, but from Solomon, a reason must be given which contains an important 
mystery. Attend then. The carrying away into Babylon took place when Jechonias was appointed king in 
the room of his deceased father. The kingdom was taken from him, and another appointed in his room; 
still the carrying away unto the Gentiles took place during the lifetime of Jechonias, for no fault of 
Jechonias is mentioned for which he was deprived of the kingdom; but the sins rather of those who 
succeeded him are marked out. So then there follows the Captivity and the passing away into Babylon; 
and the wicked do not go alone, but the saints also go with them: for in that Captivity were the prophets 
Ezekiel and Daniel, and the Three Children who were cast into the flames, and so made famous. They all 
went according to the prophecy of the prophet Jeremiah. 


14. Remember then, that Jechonias, rejected without any fault of his, ceased to reign, and passed over 
unto the Gentiles, when the carrying away unto Babylon took place. Now observe the figure hereby 
manifested beforehand, of things to come in the Lord Jesus Christ. For the Jews would not that our Lord 
Jesus Christ should reign over them, yet found they no fault in Him. He was rejected in His own person, 
and in that of His servants also, and so they passed over unto the Gentiles as into Babylon in a figure. For 
this also did Jeremiah prophesy, that the Lord commanded them to go into Babylon: and whatever other 
prophets told the people not to go into Babylon, them he reproved as false prophets. Let those who read 
the Scriptures, remember this as we do; and let those who do not, give us credit. Jeremiah then on the 
part of God threatened those who would not go into Babylon, whereas to them who should go he promised 
rest there, and a sort of happiness in the cultivation of their vines, and planting of their gardens, and the 
abundance of their fruits. How then does the people of Israel, not now in figure but in verity, pass over 
unto Babylon? Whence came the Apostles? Were they not of the nation of the Jews? Whence came Paul 
himself? for he saith, “I also am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin.” Many of 
the Jews then believed in the Lord; from them were the Apostles chosen; of them were the more than five 
hundred brethren, to whom it was vouchsafed to see the Lord after His resurrection; of them were the 
hundred and twenty in the house, when the Holy Ghost came down. But what saith the Apostle in the Acts 
of the Apostles, when the Jews refused the word of truth? “We were sent unto you, but seeing ye have 
rejected the word of God, lo! we turn unto the Gentiles.” The true passing over then into Babylon, which 
was then prefigured in the time of Jeremiah, took place in the spiritual dispensation of the time of the 
Lord’s Incarnation. But what saith Jeremiah of these Babylonians, to those who were passing over to 
them? “For in their peace shall be your peace.” When Israel then passed over also into Babylon by Christ 
and the Apostles, that is, when the Gospel came unto the Gentiles, what saith the Apostle, as though by 
the mouth of Jeremiah of old? “I exhort therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
and giving of thanks be made for all men. For kings, and for all that are in authority; that we may lead a 
quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty.” For they were not yet Christian kings, yet he prayed 
for them. Israel then praying in Babylon hath been heard; the prayers of the Church have been heard, and 
the kings have become Christian, and you see now fulfilled what was then spoken in figure; “In their 
peace shall be your peace,” for they have received the peace of Christ, and have left off to persecute 
Christians, that now in the secure quiet of peace, the Churches might be built up, and peoples planted in 
the garden of God, and that all nations might bring forth fruit in faith, and hope, and love, which is in 
Christ. 


15. The carrying away into Babylon took place of old by Jechonias, who was not permitted to reign in the 
nation of the Jews, as a type of Christ, whom the Jews would not have reign over them. Israel passed over 
unto the Gentiles, that is, the preachers of the Gospel passed over unto the people of the Gentiles. What 
marvel then, that Jechonias is reckoned twice? for if he were a figure of Christ passing over from the Jews 
unto the Gentiles, consider only what Christ is between the Jews and Gentiles. Is He not that Corner- 
stone? In a corner-stone you see the end of one wall, and the beginning of another; up to that stone you 
measure one wall, and another from it; therefore the corner-stone which connects both walls is reckoned 
twice. Jechonias then as prefiguring the Lord was, as it were, a type of the corner-stone; and as Jechonias 
was not permitted to reign over the Jews, but they went unto Babylon, so Christ, “the stone which the 
builders rejected, is made the head of the corner,” that the Gospel might reach unto the Gentiles. Hesitate 
not then to reckon the head of the corner twice, and you have at once the number written: and so there 
are fourteen in each of the three divisions, yet altogether the generations are not forty-two, but forty-one; 
for as when the order of the stones runs in a straight line, they are all reckoned but once, but when there 
is a deviation from the straight line to make an angle, that stone at which the deviation begins must be 
reckoned twice, because it belongs at once to that line which is finished at it, and to that other line which 
begins from it; so as long as the order of the generations continued in the Jewish people, it made no angle 
in the regular division of fourteen; but when the line was turned that the people might pass over into 
Babylon, a sort of angle as it were was made at Jechonias, so that it was necessary to reckon him twice, as 
the type of that adorable Corner-stone. 


16. They have another cavil. “The generations of Christ,” say they, “are numbered through Joseph, and not 
through Mary.” Attend awhile, holy brethren. “It ought not to be,” they say, “through Joseph.” And why 
not? Was not Joseph the husband of Mary? “No,” they say. Who says so? For the Scripture saith by the 
authority of the Angel that he was her husband. “Fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife, for That which 
is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost.” Again, he was commanded to name the Child, though He was not 
born of his seed; “She shall bring forth a Son, and thou shalt call His name Jesus.” Now the Scripture is 
intent on showing, that He was not born of Joseph’s seed, when he is told in his trouble as to her being 
with child, “He is of the Holy Ghost;” and yet his paternal authority is not taken from him, forasmuch as 
he is commanded to name the Child; and again the Virgin Mary herself, who was well aware that it was 
not by him that she conceived Christ, yet calls him the father of Christ. 


17. Consider when this was. When the Lord Jesus, as to His Human Nature, was twelve years old (for as to 
His Divine Nature He is before all times, and without time), He tarried behind them in the temple, and 
disputed with the elders, and they wondered at His doctrine; and His parents who were returning from 
Jerusalem sought Him among their company, among those, that is, who were journeying with them, and 
when they found Him not, they returned in trouble to Jerusalem, and found Him disputing in the temple 
with the elders, when He was, as I said, twelve years old. But what wonder? The Word of God is never 
silent, though it is not always heard. He is found then in the temple, and His mother saith to Him, “Why 
hast Thou thus dealt with us? Thy father and I have sought Thee sorrowing;” and He said, “Wist ye not 
that I must be about My Father’s service?” This He said for that the Son of God was in the temple of God, 
for that temple was not Joseph’s, but God’s. See, says some one, “He did not allow that He was the Son of 
Joseph.” Wait, brethren, with a little patience, because of the press of time, that it may be long enough for 
what I have to say. When Mary had said, “Thy father and I have sought Thee sorrowing,” He answered, 
“Wist ye not that I must be about My Father’s service?” for He would not be their Son in such a sense, as 
not to be understood to be also the Son of God. For the Son of God He was—ever the Son of God—Creator 
even of themselves who spake to Him; but the Son of Man in time; born of a Virgin without the operation 
of her husband, yet the Son of both parents. Whence prove we this? Already have we proved it by the 
words of Mary, “Thy father and I have sought Thee sorrowing.” 


18. Now in the first place for the instruction of the women, our sisters, such saintly modesty of the Virgin 
Mary must not be passed over, brethren. She had given birth to Christ—the Angel had come to her, and 
said, “Behold, thou shall conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a Son, and shalt call His name Jesus. He 
shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest.” She had been thought worthy to give birth to 
the Son of the Highest, yet was she most humble; nor did she put herself before her husband, even in the 
order of naming him, so as to say, “I and Thy father,” but she saith, “Thy father and I.” She regarded not 
the high honour of her womb, but the order of wedlock did she regard, for Christ the humble would not 
have taught His mother to be proud. “Thy father and I have sought Thee sorrowing.” Thy father and I, she 
saith, “for the husband is the head of the woman.” How much less then ought other women to be proud! 
for Mary herself also is called a woman, not from the loss of virginity, but by a form of expression peculiar 
to her country; for of the Lord Jesus the Apostle also said, “made of a woman,” yet there is no interruption 
hence to the order and connection of our Creed wherein we confess “that He was born of the Holy Ghost 
and the Virgin Mary.” For as a virgin she conceived Him, as a virgin brought Him forth, and a virgin she 
continued; but all females they called “women,” by a peculiarity of the Hebrew tongue. Hear a most plain 
example of this. The first woman whom God made, having taken her out of the side of a man, was called a 
woman before she “knew” her husband, which we are told was not till after they went out of Paradise, for 
the Scripture saith, “He made her a woman.” 


19. The answer then of the Lord Jesus Christ, “I must be about My Father’s service,” does not in such 
sense declare God to be His Father, as to deny that Joseph was His father also; And whence prove we this? 
By the Scripture, which saith on this wise, “And He said unto them, Wist ye not that I must be about My 
Father’s service; but they understood not what He spake to them: and when He went down with them, He 
came to Nazareth, and was subject to them.” It did not say, “He was subject to His mother,” or was 
“subject to her,” but “He was subject to them.” To whom was He subject? was it not to His parents? It was 
to both His parents that He was subject, by the same condescension by which He was the Son of Man. A 
little way back women received their precepts. Now let children receive theirs—to obey their parents, and 
to be subject to them. The world was subject unto Christ, and Christ was subject to His parents. 


20. You see then, brethren, that He did not say, “I must needs be about My Father’s service,” in any such 
sense as that we should understand Him thereby to have said, “You are not My parents.” They were His 
parents in time, God was His Father eternally. They were the parents of the Son of Man—”He,” the Father 
of His Word, and Wisdom, and Power, by whom He made all things. But if all things were made by that 
Wisdom, “which reacheth from one end to another mightily, and sweetly ordereth all things,” then were 
they also made by the Son of God to whom He Himself as Son of Man was afterwards to be subject; and 
the Apostle says that He is the Son of David, “who was made of the seed of David according to the flesh.” 
But yet the Lord Himself proposes a question to the Jews, which the Apostle solves in these very words; 
for when he said, “who was made of the seed of David,” he added, “according to the flesh,” that it might 
be understood that He is not the Son of David according to His Divinity, but that the Son of God is David’s 
Lord; for thus in another place, when He is setting forth the privileges of the Jewish people, the Apostle 
saith, “Whose are the fathers, of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, Who is over all, God blessed 


for ever.” As, “according to the flesh,” He is David’s Son; but as being “God over all, blessed for ever,” He 
is David’s Lord. The Lord then saith to the Jews, “Whose Son say ye that Christ is?” They answered, “The 
Son of David.” For this they knew, as they had learnt it easily from the preaching of the Prophets; and in 
truth, He was of the seed of David, “but according to the flesh,” by the Virgin Mary, who was espoused to 
Joseph. When they answered then that Christ was David’s Son, Jesus said to them, “How then doth David 
in spirit call Him Lord, saying, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on My right hand, till I put Thine 
enemies under Thy feet. If David then in spirit call Him Lord, how is He his Son?” And the Jews could not 
answer Him. So we have it in the Gospel. He did not deny that He was David’s Son, so that they could not 
understand that He was also David’s Lord. For they acknowledged in Christ that which He became in 
time, but they did not understand in Him what He was in all eternity. Wherefore wishing to teach them 
His Divinity, He proposed a question touching His Humanity; as though He would say, “You know that 
Christ is David’s Son, answer Me, how He is also David’s Lord?” And that they might not say, “He is not 
David’s Lord,” He introduced the testimony of David himself. And what doth he say? He saith indeed the 
truth. For you find God in the Psalms saying to David, “Of the fruit of thy body will I set upon thy seat.” 
Here then He is the Son of David. But how is He the Lord of David, who is David’s Son? “The Lord said 
unto my Lord, Sit Thou on My right hand.” Can you wonder that David’s Son is his Lord, when you see 
that Mary was the mother of her Lord? He is David’s Lord then as being God. David’s Lord, as being Lord 
of all; and David’s Son, as being the Son of Man. At once Lord and Son. David’s Lord, “who, being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God;” and David’s Son, in that “He emptied Himself, 
taking the form of a servant.” 


21. Joseph then was not the less His father, because he knew not the mother of our Lord, as though 
concupiscence and not conjugal affection constitutes the marriage bond. Attend, holy brethren; Christ’s 
Apostle was some time after this to say in the Church, “It remaineth that they that have wives be as 
though they had none.” And we know many of our brethren bringing forth fruit through grace, who for the 
Name of Christ practise an entire restraint by mutual consent, who yet suffer no restraint of true conjugal 
affection. Yea, the more the former is repressed, the more is the other strengthened and confirmed. Are 
they then not married people who thus live, not requiring from each other any carnal gratification, or 
exacting the satisfaction of any bodily desire? And yet the wife is subject to the husband, because it is 
fitting that she should be, and so much the more in subjection is she, in proportion to her greater chastity; 
and the husband for his part loveth his wife truly, as it is written, “In honour and sanctification,” as a 
coheir of grace: as “Christ,” saith the Apostle, “loved the Church.” If then this be a union, and a marriage; 
if it be not the less a marriage because nothing of that kind passes between them, which even with 
unmarried persons may take place, but then unlawfully; (O that all could live so, but many have not the 
power!) let them at least not separate those who have the power, and deny that the man is a husband or 
the woman a wife, because there is no fleshly intercourse, but only the union of hearts between them. 


22. Hence, my brethren, understand the sense of Scripture concerning those our ancient fathers, whose 
sole design in their marriage was to have children by their wives. For those even who, according to the 
custom of their time and nation, had a plurality of wives, lived in such chastity with them, as not to 
approach their bed, but for the cause I have mentioned, thus treating them indeed with honour. But he 
who exceeds the limits which this rule prescribes for the fulfilment of this end of marriage, acts contrary 
to the very contract by which he took his wife. The contract is read, read in the presence of all the 
attesting witnesses; and an express clause is there that they marry “for the procreation of children;” and 
this is called the marriage contract. If it was not for this that wives were given and taken to wife, what 
father could without blushing give up his daughter to the lust of any man? But now, that the parents may 
not blush, and that they may give their daughters in honourable marriage, not to shame, the contract is 
read out. And what is read from it?—the clause, “for the sake of the procreation of children.” And when 
this is heard, the brow of the parent is cleared up and calmed. Let us consider again the feelings of the 
husband who takes his wife. The husband himself would blush to receive her with any other view, if the 
father would blush with any other view to give her. Nevertheless, if they cannot contain (as I have said on 
other occasions), let them require what is due, and let them not go to any others than those from whom it 
is due. Let both the woman and the man seek relief for their infirmity in themselves. Let not the husband 
go to any other woman, nor the woman to any other man, for from this adultery gets its name, as though it 
were “a going to another.” And if they exceed the bounds of the marriage contract, let them not at least 
exceed those of conjugal fidelity. Is it not a sin in married persons to exact from one another more than 
this design of the “procreation of children” renders necessary? It is doubtless a sin, though a venial one. 
The Apostle saith, “But I speak this of allowance,” when he was treating the matter thus. “Defraud ye not 
one the other, except it be with consent for a time, that ye may give yourselves to fasting and prayer; and 
come together again, that Satan tempt you not for your incontinency.” What does this mean? That you do 
not impose upon yourselves any thing beyond your strength, that you do not by your mutual continence 
fall into adultery. “That Satan tempt you not for your incontinency.” And that he might not seem to enjoin 
what he only allowed (for it is one thing to give precepts to strength of virtue, and another to make 
allowance to infirmity), he immediately subjoined; “But this I speak of allowance, not of commandment. 
For I would that all men were even as I myself.” As though he would say, I do not command you to do this; 
but I pardon you if you do. 


23. So then, my brethren, give heed. Those famous men who marry wives only for the procreation of 
children, such as we read the Patriarchs to have been, and know it, by many proofs, by the clear and 


unequivocal testimony of the sacred books; whoever, I say, they are who marry wives for this purpose only, 
if the means could be given them of having children without intercourse with their wives, would they not 
with joy unspeakable embrace so great a blessing? would they not with great delight accept it? For there 
are two carnal operations by which mankind is preserved, to both of which the wise and holy descend as 
matter of duty, but the unwise rush headlong into them through lust; and these are very different things. 
Now what are these two things by which mankind is preserved? The first which is confined to ourselves 
and relates to taking nourishment (which cannot of course be taken without some gratification of the 
flesh), is eating and drinking; if you do not this you will die. By this one support then of eating and 
drinking does the race of man subsist, by a law of its nature. But by this men are only supported as far as 
themselves are concerned; for they do not provide for any succession by eating and drinking, but by 
marrying wives. For so is the race of man preserved; first, by the means of life; but because whatever care 
they exercise they cannot of course live for ever, there is a second provision made, that those who are 
newly born may replace those who die. For the race of man is, as it is written, like the leaves on a tree, or 
an olive, that is, or a laurel, or some tree of this sort, which is never without foliage, yet whose leaves are 
not always the same. For, as it is written, “it shooteth forth some, and casteth others,” because those 
which sprout afresh replace the others as they fall, for the tree is ever casting its leaves, yet is ever 
clothed with leaves. So also the race of man feels not the loss of those who die day by day, because of the 
supply of those who are newly born; and thus the whole race of mankind is according to its own laws 
sustained, and as leaves are ever seen on the trees, so is the earth seen to be full of men. Whereas if they 
were only to die, and no fresh ones be born, the earth would be stripped of all its inhabitants, as certain 
trees are of all their leaves. 


24. Seeing then that the human race subsists in such sort, as that those two supports, of which enough 
has now been said, are necessary to it, the wise, and understanding, and the faithful man descends to 
both as matter of duty, and does not fall into them through lust. But how many are there who rush 
greedily to their eating and drinking, and make their whole life to consist in them, as if they were the very 
reason for living. For whereas men really eat to live, they think that they live to eat. These will every wise 
man condemn, and holy Scripture especially, all gluttons, drunkards, gormandizers, “whose god is their 
belly.” Nothing but the lust of the flesh, and not the need of refreshment, carries them to the table. These 
then fall upon their meat and drink. But they who descend to them from the duty of maintaining life, do 
not live to eat, but eat to live. Accordingly, if the offer were made to these wise and temperate persons 
that they should live without food or drink, with what great joy would they embrace the boon! that now 
they might not even be forced to descend to that into which it had never been their custom to fall, but that 
they might be lifted up always in the Lord, and no necessity of repairing the wastings of their body might 
make them lay aside their fixed attention towards Him. How think ye that the holy Elias received the 
cruse of water, and the cake of bread, to satisfy him for forty days? With great joy no doubt, because he 
eat and drank to live, and not to serve his lust. But try to bring this about, if you could, for a man who, like 
the beast in his stall, places his whole blessedness and happiness in the table. He would hate your boon, 
and thrust it from him, and look upon it as a punishment. And so in that other duty of marriage, sensual 
men seek for wives only to satisfy their sensuality, and therefore at length are scarce contented even with 
their wives. And oh! I would that if they cannot or will not cure their sensuality, they would not suffer it to 
go beyond that limit which conjugal duty prescribes, I mean even that which is granted to infirmity. 
Nevertheless, if you were to say to such a man, “why do you marry?” he would answer perhaps for very 
shame, “for the sake of children.” But if any one in whom he could have unhesitating credit were to say to 
him, “God is able to give, and yea, and will give you children without your having any intercourse with 
your wife;” he would assuredly be driven to confess that it was not for the sake of children that he was 
seeking for a wife. Let him then acknowledge his infirmity, and so receive that which he pretended to 
receive only as matter of duty. 


25. It was thus those holy men of former times, those men of God sought and wished for children. For this 
one end—the procreation of children, was their intercourse and union with their wives. It is for this reason 
that they were allowed to have a plurality of wives. For if immoderateness in these desires could be well- 
pleasing to God, it would have been as much allowed at that time for one woman to have many husbands, 
as one husband many wives. Why then had all chaste women no more than one husband, but one man had 
many wives, except that for one man to have many wives is a means to the multiplication of a family, 
whereas a woman would not give birth to more children, how many soever more husbands she might 
have. Wherefore, brethren, if our fathers’ union and intercourse with their wives, was for no other end but 
the procreation of children, it had been great matter of joy to them, if they could have had children 
without that intercourse, since for the sake of having them they descended to that intercourse only 
through duty, and did not rush into it through lust. So then was Joseph not a father because he had gotten 
a son without any lust of the flesh? God forbid that Christian chastity should entertain a thought, which 
even Jewish chastity entertained not! Love your wives then, but love them chastely. In your intercourse 
with them keep yourselves within the bounds necessary for the procreation of children. And inasmuch as 
you cannot otherwise have them, descend to it with regret. For this necessity is the punishment of that 
Adam from whom we are sprung. Let us not make a pride of our punishment. It is his punishment who 
because he was made mortal by sin, was condemned to bring forth only a mortal posterity. This 
punishment God has not withdrawn, that man might remember from what state he is called away, and to 
what state he is called, and might seek for that union, in which there can be no corruption. 


26. Among that people then, because it was necessary that there should be an abundant increase until 
Christ came, by the multiplication of that people in whom were to be prefigured all that was to be 
prefigured as instruction for the Church, it was a duty to marry wives, by means of whom that people in 
whom the Church should be foreshown might increase. But when the King of all nations Himself was born, 
then began the honour of virginity with the mother of the Lord, who had the privilege of bearing a Son 
without any loss of her virgin purity. As that then was a true marriage, and a marriage free from all 
corruption, so why should not the husband chastely receive what his wife had chastely brought forth? For 
as she was a wife in chastity, so was he in chastity a husband; and as she was in chastity a mother, so was 
he in chastity a father. Whoso then says that he ought not to be called father, because he did not beget his 
Son in the usual way, looks rather to the satisfaction of passion in the procreation of children, and not the 
natural feeling of affection. What others desire to fulfil in the flesh, he in a more excellent way fulfilled in 
the spirit. For thus they who adopt children, beget them by the heart in greater chastity, whom they 
cannot by the flesh beget. Consider, brethren, the laws of adoption; how a man comes to be the son of 
another, of whom he was not born, so that the choice of the person who adopts has more right in him than 
the nature of him who begets him has. Not only then must Joseph be a father, but in a most excellent 
manner a father. For men beget children of women also who are not their wives, and they are called 
natural children, and the children of the lawful marriage are placed above them. Now as to the manner of 
their birth, they are born alike; why then are the latter set above the other, but because the love of a wife, 
of whom children are born, is the more pure. The union of the sexes is not regarded in this case, for this is 
the same in both women. Where has the wife the pre-eminence but in her fidelity, her wedded love, her 
more true and pure affection? If then a man could have children by his wife without this intercourse, 
should he not have so much the more joy thereby, in proportion to the greater chastity of her whom he 
loves the most? 


27. See too by this how it may happen, that one man may have not two sons only, but two fathers also. For 
by the mention of adoption, it may occur to your thoughts that so it may be. For it is said; A man can have 
two sons, but two fathers he cannot have. But the truth is, it is found that he can have two fathers also, if 
one have begotten him of his body, and another adopted him in love. If one man then can have two 
fathers, Joseph could have two fathers also; might be begotten by one, and adopted by another. And if this 
be so, what do their cavillings mean, who insist that Matthew has followed one set of generations, and 
Luke another? And in fact we find that so it is, for Matthew has given Jacob as the father of Joseph, and 
Luke Heli. Now it is true it might seem, as if one and the same man, whose son Joseph was, had two 
names. But inasmuch as the grandfathers, and all the other progenitors which they enumerate, are 
different, and in the very number of the generations, the one has more, and the other fewer, Joseph is 
plainly shown hereby to have had two fathers. Now having disposed of the cavil of this question, 
forasmuch as clear reason has shown that it may happen that he who has begotten a child may be one 
father, and he who has adopted him another: supposing two fathers, it is nothing strange if the 
grandfathers and the great grandfathers, and the rest in the line upwards which are enumerated, should 
be different as coming from different fathers. 


28. And let not the law of adoption seem to you to be foreign to our Scriptures, and that, as if it were 
recognised only in the practice of human laws, it cannot fall in with the authority of the divine books. For 
it is a thing established of old time, and frequently heard of in the Ecclesiastical books—that not only the 
natural way of birth, but the free choice of the will also, should give birth to a child. For women, if they 
had no children of their own, used to adopt children born of their husbands by their hand-maids, and even 
oblige their husbands to give them children in this way; as Sarah, Rachel, and Leah. And in doing this the 
husbands did not commit adultery, in that they obeyed their wives in that matter which had regard to 
conjugal duty, according to what the Apostle saith: “The wife hath not power of her own body, but the 
husband; and likewise also the husband hath not power of his own body, but the wife.” Moses too, who 
was born of a Hebrew mother and was exposed, was adopted by Pharaoh’s daughter. There were not then 
indeed the same forms of law as now, but the choice of the will was taken for the rule of law, as the 
Apostle saith also in another place, “The Gentiles which have not the law, do by nature the things 
contained in the law.” But if it is permitted to women to make those their children to whom they have not 
given birth, why should it not be allowed men to do so too with those whom they have not begotten of 
their body, but of the love of adoption. For we read that the patriarch Jacob even, the father of so many 
children, made his grandchildren, the sons of Joseph, his own children, in these words: “These too shall be 
mine, and they shall receive the land with their brethren, and those which thou begettest after them shall 
be thine.” But it will be said, perhaps, that this word “adoption” is not found in the Holy Scriptures. As 
though it were of any importance by what name it is called, when the thing itself is there—for a woman to 
have a child to whom she has not given birth, or a man a child whom he has not begotten. And he may, 
without any opposition from me, refuse to call Joseph adopted, provided he grant that he may have been 
the son of a man of whose body he was not born. Yet the Apostle Paul does continually use this very word 
“adoption,” and that to express a great mystery. For though Scripture testifies that our Lord Jesus Christ 
is the only Son of God, it says, that the brethren and coheirs whom He hath vouchsafed to have, are made 
so by a kind of adoption through Divine grace. “When,” saith he, “the fulness of time was come, God sent 
forth His Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that were under the law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons.” And in another place: “We groan within ourselves, waiting for the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.” And again, when he was speaking of the Jews, “I could wish 
that myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh; who are 


Israelites, to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and the testaments, and the giving of the law; 
whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, Who is over all, God blessed for 
ever.” Where he shows, that the word “adoption,” or at least the thing which it signifies, was of ancient 
use among the Jews, just as was the Testament and the giving of the Law, which he mentions together 
with it. 


29. Added to this; there is another way peculiar to the Jews, in which a man might be the son of another of 
whom he was not born according to the flesh. For kinsmen used to marry the wives of their next of kin, 
who died without children, to raise up seed to him that was deceased. So then he who was thus born was 
both his son of whom he was born, and his in whose line of succession he was born. All this has been said, 
lest any one, thinking it impossible for two fathers to be mentioned properly for one man, should imagine 
that either of the Evangelists who have narrated the generations of the Lord are to be, by an impious 
calumny, charged so to say with a lie; especially when we may see that we are warned against this by 
their very words. For Matthew, who is understood to make mention of that father of whom Joseph was 
born, enumerates the generations thus: “This one begat the other,” so as to come to what he says at the 
end, “Jacob begat Joseph.” But Luke—because he cannot properly be said to be begotten who is made a 
child either by adoption, or who is born in the succession of the deceased, of her who was his wife—did 
not say, “Heli begat Joseph,” or “Joseph whom Heli begat,” but “Who was the son of Heli,” whether by 
adoption, or as being born of the next of kin in the succession of one deceased. 


30. Enough has now been said to show that the question, why the generations are reckoned through 
Joseph and not through Mary, ought not to perplex us; for as she was a mother without carnal desire, so 
was he a father without any carnal intercourse. Let then the generations ascend and descend through 
him. And let us not exclude him from being a father, because he had none of this carnal desire. Let his 
greater purity only confirm rather his relationship of father, lest the holy Mary herself reproach us. For 
she would not put her own name before her husband; but said, “Thy father and I have sought Thee 
sorrowing.” Let not then these perverse murmurers do that which the chaste spouse of Joseph did not. Let 
us reckon then through Joseph, because as he is in chastity a husband, so is he in chastity a father. And let 
us put the man before the woman, according to the order of nature and the law of God. For if we should 
cast him aside and leave her, he would say, and say with reason, “Why have you excluded me? Why do not 
the generations ascend and descend through me?” Shall we say to him, “Because thou didst not beget 
Him by the operation of thy flesh?” Surely he will answer, “And is it by the operation of the flesh that the 
Virgin bare Him? What the Holy Spirit wrought, He wrought for both.” “Being a just man,” saith the 
Gospel. The husband then was just and the woman just. The Holy Spirit reposing in the justice of them 
both, gave to both a Son. In that sex which is by nature fitted to give birth, He wrought that birth which 
was for the husband also. And therefore doth the Angel bid them both give the Child a name, and hereby 
is the authority of both parents established. For when Zacharias was yet dumb, the mother gave a name to 
her newborn son. And when they who were present “made signs to his father what he would have him 
called, he took a writing-table and wrote” the name which she had already pronounced. So to Mary too 
the Angel saith, “Behold, thou shalt conceive a Son, and shalt call His name Jesus.” And to Joseph also he 
saith, “Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife; for That which is conceived in 
her is of the Holy Ghost. And she shall bring forth a Son, and thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall 
save His people from their sins.” Again it is said, “And she brought forth a Son to him,” by which he is 
established to be a father, not in the flesh indeed, but in love. Let us then acknowledge him to be a father, 
as in truth he is. For most advisedly and most wisely do the Evangelists reckon through him, whether 
Matthew in descending from Abraham down to Christ, or Luke in ascending from Christ through Abraham 
up to God. The one reckons in a descending, the other in an ascending order; but both through Joseph. 
And why? Because he is the father. How the father? Because he is the more undeniably a father in 
proportion as he is more chastely so. He was thought, it is true, to be the father of our Lord Jesus Christ in 
another way: that is, as other parents are according to a fleshly birth, and not through the fruitfulness of a 
wholly spiritual love. For Luke said, “Who was supposed to be the father of Jesus.” Why supposed? 
Because men’s thoughts and suppositions were directed to what is usually the case with men. The Lord 
then was not of the seed of Joseph, though He was supposed to be; yet nevertheless the Son of the Virgin 
Mary, who is also the Son of God, was born to Joseph, the fruit of his piety and love. 


31. But why does St Matthew reckon in a descending, and Luke in an ascending order? I pray you give 
attentive ear to what the Lord may help me to say on this matter; with your minds now at ease, and 
disembarrassed from all the perplexity of these cavillings. Matthew descends through his generations, to 
signify our Lord Jesus Christ descending to bear our sins, that in the seed of Abraham all nations might be 
blessed. Wherefore, he does not begin with Adam, for from him is the whole race of mankind. Nor with 
Noe, because from his family again, after the flood, descended the whole human race. Nor could the man 
Christ Jesus, as descended from Adam, from whom all men are descended, bear upon the fulfilment of 
prophecy; nor, again, as descended from Noe, from whom also all men are descended; but only as 
descended from Abraham, who at that time was chosen, that all nations should be blessed in his seed, 
when the earth was now full of nations. But Luke reckons in an ascending order, and does not begin to 
enumerate the generations from the beginning of the account of our Lord’s birth, but from that place, 
where he relates His Baptism by John. Now, as in the incarnation of the Lord, the sins of the human race 
are taken upon Him to be borne, so in the consecration of His Baptism are they taken on Him to be 
expiated. Accordingly, St. Matthew, as representing His descent to bear our sins, enumerates the 


generations in a descending order; but the other, as representing the expiation of sins, not His own, of 
course, but our sins, enumerates them in an ascending order. Again, St. Matthew descends through 
Solomon, by whose mother David sinned; St. Luke ascends through Nathan another son of the same 
David, through whom he was purged from his sin. For we read, that Nathan was sent to him to reprove 
him, and that he might through repentance be healed. Both Evangelists meet together in David; the one in 
descending, the other in ascending; and from David to Abraham, or from Abraham to David, there is no 
difference in any one generation. And so Christ, both the Son of David and the Son of Abraham, comes up 
to God. For to God must we be brought back, when renewed in Baptism, from the abolition of sins. 


32. Now, in the generations which Matthew enumerates, the predominant number is forty. For it is a 
custom of the Holy Scriptures, not to reckon what is over and above certain round numbers. For thus it is 
said to be four hundred years, after which the people of Israel went out of Egypt, whereas it is four 
hundred and thirty. And so here the one generation, which exceeds the fortieth, does not take away the 
predominance of that number. Now this number signifies the life wherein we labour in this world, as long 
as we are absent from the Lord, during which the temporal dispensation of the preaching of the truth is 
necessary. For the number ten, by which the perfection of blessedness is signified, multiplied four times, 
because of the fourfold divisions of the seasons, and the fourfold divisions of the world, will make the 
number forty. Wherefore Moses and Elias, and the Mediator Himself, our Lord Jesus Christ, fasted forty 
days, because in the time of this life, continence from the enticements of the body is necessary. Forty 
years also did the people wander in the wilderness. Forty days the waters of the flood lasted. Forty days 
after His resurrection did the Lord converse with the disciples, persuading them of the reality of His risen 
body, whereby He showed that in this life, “wherein we are absent from the Lord” (which the number 
forty, as has been already said, mystically figures), we have need to celebrate the memory of the Lord’s 
Body, which we do in the Church, till He come. Forasmuch, then as our Lord descended to this life, and 
“the Word was made flesh, that He might be delivered for our sins, and rise again for our justification,” 
Matthew followed the number forty; so that the one generation which there exceeds that number, either 
does not hinder its predominance—just as those thirty years do not hinder the perfect number of four 
hundred—or that it even has this further meaning, that the Lord Himself, by the addition of whom the 
forty-one is made up, so descended to this life to bear our sins, as yet, by a peculiar and especial 
excellency, whereby He is in such sense man, as to be also God, to be found to be excepted from this life. 
For of Him only is that said, which never has been or shall be able to be said of any holy man, however 
perfected in wisdom and righteousness, “The Word was made Flesh.” 


33. But Luke, who ascends up through the generations from the baptism of the Lord, makes up the 
number seventy-seven, beginning to ascend from our Lord Jesus Christ Himself through Joseph, and 
coming through Adam up to God. And that is, because by this number is signified the abolition of all sins, 
which takes place in Baptism. Not that the Lord Himself had any thing to be forgiven Him in baptism, but 
that by His humility He set forth its usefulness to us. And though that was only the baptism of John, yet 
there appeared in it to outward sense the Trinity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; and hereby 
was consecrated the Baptism of Christ Himself, whereby Christians were to be baptized. The Father in the 
voice which came from heaven, the Son in the person of the Mediator Himself, the Holy Ghost in the dove. 


34. Now, why the number seventy-seven should contain all sins which are remitted in Baptism, there 
occurs this probable reason, for that the number ten implies the perfection of all righteousness, and 
blessedness, when the creature denoted by seven cleaves to the Trinity of the Creator; whence also the 
Decalogue of the Law was consecrated in ten precepts. Now the “transgression” of the number ten is 
signified by the number eleven; and sin is known to be transgression, when a man, in seeking something 
“more,” exceeds the rule of justice. And hence the Apostle calls avarice “the root of all evils.” And to the 
soul which goes a-whoring from God, it is said, in the Person of the same Lord, “Thou wast in hope, if thou 
didst depart from Me, that thou wouldest have something more.” Because the sinner then has in his 
transgression, that is, in his sin, regard to himself alone—in that he wishes to gratify himself by some 
private good of his own (whence they are blamed “who seek their own, not the things which are Jesus 
Christ’s;” and charity is commended, “which seeketh not her own” ); therefore, this number eleven, by 
which transgression is signified, is multiplied, not ten times, but seven, and so makes up seventy-seven. 
For transgression looks not to the Trinity of the Creator, but to the creature, that is, to the man himself, 
which creature the number seven denotes. Three, because of the soul, in which there is a kind of image of 
the Trinity of the Creator (for it is in the soul that man has been made after the image of God); and four, 
because of the body. For the four elements of which the body is made up are known by all. And if any one 
know them not, he may easily remember, that this body of the world, in which our bodies move along, has, 
so to say, four principal parts, which even Holy Scripture is constantly making mention of, East, and West, 
and North, and South. And forasmuch as sins are committed either by the mind, as in the will only, or by 
the works of the body also, and so visibly; therefore the Prophet Amos continually introduces God as 
threatening, and saying, “For three and four iniquities I will not turn away,” that is,” I will not dissemble 
My wrath.” Three, because of the nature of the soul; four, because of that of the body; of which two, man 
consists. 


35. So, then, seven times eleven, that is, as has been explained, the transgression of righteousness, which 
has regard only to the sinner himself, make up the number seventy-seven, in which it is signified, that all 
sins which are remitted in Baptism are contained. And hence it is that Luke ascends up through seventy- 


seven generations unto God, as showing that man is reconciled unto God by the abolition of all sin. Hence 
the Lord Himself saith to Peter, who asked Him how oft he ought to forgive a brother, “I say not unto thee 
seven times, but until seventy times and seven.” Now, whatever else can be drawn out of these recesses 
and treasures of God’s mysteries by those who are more diligent and more worthy than I, receive. Yet 
have I spoken according to my poor ability, as the Lord hath aided and given me power, and as I best 
could, considering also the little time I had. If any one of you be capable of anything further, let him knock 
at Him from whom I too receive what I am able to receive and speak. But, above all things, remember 
this; not to be disturbed by the Scriptures, which you do not yet understand, nor be puffed up by what you 
do understand; but what you do not understand, with submission wait for, and what you do understand, 
hold fast with charity. 


SERMON II 


OF THE WORDS OF ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL, CHAP. III. 13, “THEN JESUS COMETH FROM GALILEE TO THE JORDAN 
UNTO JOHN, TO BE BAPTIZED OF HIM.” CONCERNING THE TRINITY 


1. The lesson of the Gospel hath set before me a subject whereof to speak to you, beloved, as though by 
the Lord’s command, and by His command in very deed. For my heart hath waited for an order as it were 
from Him to speak, that I might understand thereby that it is His wish that I should speak on that which 
He hath also willed should be read to you. Let your zeal and devotion then give ear, and before the Lord 
our God Himself aid ye my labour. For we behold and see as it were in a divine spectacle exhibited to us, 
the notice of our God in Trinity, conveyed to us at the river Jordan. For when Jesus came and was baptized 
by John, the Lord by His servant (and this He did for an example of humility; for He showeth that in this 
same humility is righteousness fulfilled, when as John said to Him, “I have need to be baptized of Thee, 
and comest Thou to me?” He answered, “Suffer it to be so now, that all righteousness may be fulfilled” ), 
when He was baptized then, the heavens were opened, and the Holy Spirit came down upon Him in the 
form of a Dove: and then a Voice from on high followed, “This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” Here then we have the Trinity in a certain sort distinguished. The Father in the Voice,—the Son 
in the Man,—the Holy Spirit in the Dove. It was only needful just to mention this, for most obvious is it to 
see. For the notice of the Trinity is here conveyed to us plainly and without leaving room for doubt or 
hesitation. For the Lord Christ Himself coming in the form of a servant to John, is doubtlessly the Son: for 
it cannot be said that it was the Father, or the Holy Spirit. “Jesus,” it is said, “cometh;” that is, the Son of 
God. And who hath any doubt about the Dove? or who saith, “What is the Dove?” when the Gospel itself 
most plainly testifieth, “The Holy Spirit descended upon Him in the form of a dove.” And in like manner as 
to that voice there can be no doubt that it is the Father’s, when He saith, “Thou art My Son.” Thus then 
we have the Trinity distinguished. 


2. And if we consider the places, I say with confidence (though in fear I say it), that the Trinity is ina 
manner separable. When Jesus came to the river, He came from one place to another; and the Dove 
descended from heaven to earth, from one place to another; and the very Voice of the Father sounded 
neither from the earth, nor from the water, but from heaven; these three are as it were separated in 
places, in offices, and in works. But one may say to me, “Show the Trinity to be inseparable rather. 
Remember that thou who art speaking art a Catholic, and to Catholics art thou speaking.” For thus doth 
our faith teach, that is, the true, the right Catholic faith, gathered not by the opinion of private judgment, 
but by the witness of the Scriptures, not subject to the fluctuations of heretical rashness, but grounded on 
Apostolic truth: this we know, this we believe. This though we see it not with our eyes, nor as yet with the 
heart, so long as we are being purified by faith, yet by this faith we most lightly and most strenuously 
maintain—That the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are a Trinity inseparable; One God, not three Gods. But 
yet so One God, as that the Son is not the Father, and the Father is not the Son, and the Holy Spirit is 
neither the Father nor the Son, but the Spirit of the Father and of the Son. This ineffable Divinity, abiding 
ever in itself, making all things new, creating, creating anew, sending, recalling, judging, delivering, this 
Trinity, I say, we know to be at once ineffable and inseparable. 


3. What am I then about? See: The Son came separately in the Man; The Holy Spirit descended separately 
from heaven in the form of a Dove; The Voice of the Father sounded separately out of heaven, “This is My 
Son.” Where then is this inseparable Trinity? God hath made you attentive by my words. Pray for me, and 
open, as it were, the folds of your hearts, and may He grant you wherewith your hearts so opened may be 
filled. Share my travail with me. For you see what I have undertaken; and not only what, but who I am 
that have undertaken it, and of what I wish to speak, and where and what my position is, even in that 
“body which is corruptible, and presseth down the soul, and the earthly habitation weigheth down the 
mind that museth upon many things.” When therefore I abstract my mind from the multiplicity of things, 
and gather it up into the One God, the inseparable Trinity, that so I may see something which I may say of 
it, think ye that in this “body which presseth down the soul,” I shall be able to say (in order that I may 
speak to you something worthy of the subject), “O Lord, I have lifted up my soul unto Thee.” May He 
assist me, may He lift it up with me. For I am too infirm in respect of Him, and He in respect of me is too 
mighty. 


4. Now this is a question which is often proposed by the most earnest brethren, and often has place in the 
conversation of the lovers of God’s word; for this much knocking is wont to be made unto God, while men 


say, “Doeth the Father anything which the Son doeth not? or doeth the Son anything which the Father 
doeth not?” Let us first speak of the Father and the Son. And when He to Whom we say, “Be Thou my 
helper, leave me not,” shall have given good success to this essay of ours, then shall we understand how 
that the Holy Spirit also is in no way separated from the operation of the Father and the Son. As 
concerning the Father and the Son, then, brethren, give ear. Doeth the Father anything without the Son? 
We answer, No. Do you doubt it? For what doeth He without Him “by Whom all things were made? All 
things,” saith the Scripture, “were made by Him.” And to inculcate it fully upon the slow, and hard, and 
disputatious it added, And without Him was not anything made.” 


5. What then, brethren? “All things were made by Him.” We understand then by this that the whole 
creation which was made by the Son, the Father made by His Word—God, by His Power and Wisdom. 
Shall we then say, “All things” indeed when they were created, “were made by Him,” but now the Father 
doeth not all things by Him? God forbid! Be such a thought as this far from the hearts of believers; be it 
driven away from the mind of the devout; from the understanding of the godly! It cannot be that He 
created by Him, and doth not govern by Him. God forbid that what existeth should be governed without 
Him, when by Him it was made, that it might have existence! But let us show by the testimony of the same 
Scripture that not only were all things created and made by Him as we have quoted from the Gospel, “All 
things were made by Him, and without Him was nothing made,” but that the things which were made are 
also governed and ordered by Him. You acknowledge Christ then to be the Power and Wisdom of God; 
acknowledge too what is said of Wisdom, “She reacheth from one end to another mightily, and sweetly 
doth she order all things.” Let us not then doubt that by Him are all things ruled, by whom all things were 
made. So then the Father doeth nothing without the Son, nor the Son without the Father. 


6. But so a difficulty meets us, which we have undertaken to solve in the Name of the Lord, and by His 
will. If the Father doeth nothing without the Son, nor the Son without the Father, will it not follow, that we 
must say that the Father also was born of the Virgin Mary, the Father suffered under Pontius Pilate, the 
Father rose again and ascended into heaven? God forbid! We do not say this, because we do not believe it. 
“For I believed, therefore have I spoken: we also believe, and therefore speak.” What is in the Creed? That 
the Son was born of a Virgin, not the Father. What is in the Creed? That the Son suffered under Pontius 
Pilate and was dead, not the Father. Have we forgotten, that some, misunderstanding this, are called 
“Patripassians,” who say that the Father Himself was born of a woman, that the Father Himself suffered, 
that the Father is the same as the Son, that they are two names, not two things? And these hath the 
Church Catholic separated from the communion of saints, that they might not deceive any, but dispute in 
separation from her. 


7. Let us then recall the difficulty of the question to your minds. One may say to me, “You have said that 
the Father doeth nothing without the Son, nor the Son without the Father, and testimonies you have 
adduced out of the Scriptures, that the Father doeth nothing without the Son, for that all things were 
made by Him,’ and again, that that which was made is not governed without the Son, for that He is the 
Wisdom of the Father, reaching from one end to another mightily, and sweetly ordering all things.’ And 
now you tell me, as if contradicting yourself, that the Son was born of a Virgin, and not the Father; the 
Son suffered, not the Father; the Son rose again, not the Father. See then, here I see the Son doing 
something which the Father doeth not. Do you therefore either confess that the Son doeth something 
without the Father, or else that the Father also was born and suffered, and died and rose again. Say one or 
the other of these, choose one of the two.” No: I will choose neither, I will say neither the one nor the 
other. I will neither say the Son doeth anything without the Father, for I should lie were I to say so; nor 
that the Father was born, suffered, and died, and rose again, for I should equally lie were I to say this. 
“How then, saith he, will you disentangle yourself from these straits?” 


8. The proposing of the question pleases you. May God grant His aid, that its solution may please you too. 
See, what I am asking Him, that He would free both me and you. For in one faith do we stand in the Name 
of Christ; and in one house do we live under one Lord, and in one body are we members under One Head, 
and by One Spirit are we quickened. That the Lord then may set both me who speak, and you who hear, 
free from the straits of this most perplexing question, I say as follows: The Son indeed and not the Father 
was born of the Virgin Mary; but this very birth of the Son, not of the Father, was the work both of the 
Father and the Son. The Father indeed suffered not, but the Son, yet the suffering of the Son was the work 
of the Father and the Son. The Father did not rise again, but the Son, yet the resurrection of the Son was 
the work of the Father and the Son. We seem then to be already quit of this question, but peradventure it 
is only by words of my own; let us see whether it is not as well by words divine. It is my place then to 
prove by testimonies of the sacred books, that the birth, and passion, and resurrection of the Son were in 
such sort the works of the Father and the Son, that whereas it is the birth, and passion, and resurrection 
of the Son only, yet these three things which belong to the Son only, were wrought neither by the Father 
alone, nor by the Son alone, but by the Father and the Son. Let us prove each several point, you hear as 
judges; the case has been already laid open; now let the witnesses come forth. Let your judgment say to 
me, as is wont to be said to pleaders in a cause, “Establish what you promise.” I will do so assuredly, with 
the Lord’s assistance, and will cite the books of heavenly law. Ye have listened to me attentively while 
proposing the question, listen now with still more attention while I prove my point. 


9. I must first teach you concerning the birth of Christ, how it is the work of the Father and the Son, 


though what the Father and the Son did work pertains only to the Son. I will quote Paul; one competently 
versed in the divine law. That Paul, I say, will I quote, who prescribes the laws of peace, not of litigation, 
for lawyers at this day also have a Paul who prescribes the laws of the courts, not the Christian’s laws. Let 
the holy Apostle show us then how the birth of the Son was the work of the Father. “But,” saith he, “when 
the fulness of time was come, God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made under the Law, to redeem 
them that were under the Law.” Thus have ye heard him, and because it is plain and express, have 
understood. See, the Father made the Son to be born of a Virgin. For “when the fulness of time was come, 
God sent His Son;” the Father sent His Christ. How sent He Him? “made of a woman, made under the 
Law.” The Father then made Him of a woman under the Law. 


10. Doth this peradventure perplex you, that I said of a virgin, and Paul saith of a woman? Let not this 
perplex you; let us not stop here, for I am not speaking to persons without instruction. The Scripture saith 
both, both “of a virgin,” and “of a woman.” Where saith it, “of a virgin? Behold, a virgin shall conceive, 
and bear a Son.” And “of a woman,” as you have just heard; here there is no contradiction. For the 
peculiarity of the Hebrew tongue gives the name of “women” not to such as have lost their virgin estate, 
but to females generally. You have a plain passage in Genesis, when Eve herself was first made, “He made 
her a woman.” Scripture also in another place saith, that God ordered “the women” to be separated 
“which had not known man by lying with him.” This then ought now to be well established, and should not 
detain us, that so we may be able to explain, by the Lord’s assistance, what will deservedly detain us. 


11. We have then proved that the birth of the Son was the work of the Father; now let us prove that it was 
the work of the Son also. Now what is the birth of the Son of the Virgin Mary? Surely it is His assumption 
of the form of a servant in the Virgin’s womb. Is the birth of the Son ought else, but the taking of the form 
of a servant in the womb of the Virgin? Now hear how that this was the work of the Son also. “Who when 
He was in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but emptied Himself, taking upon 
Him the form of a servant.” “When the fulness of time was come, God sent forth His Son, made of a 
woman,” who was “made His Son of the seed of David according to the flesh.” In this then we see that the 
birth of the Son was the work of the Father; but in that the Son Himself “emptied Himself, taking the form 
of a servant,” we see that the birth of the Son was the work also of the Son Himself. This then has been 
proved; so let us pass on from this point, and receive ye with attention that which comes next in order. 


12. Let us prove that the Passion also of the Son was the work of the Father and the Son. We may see that 
the Passion of the Son is the work of the Father, since it is written, “Who spared not His own Son, but 
delivered Him up for us all;” and that the Passion of the Son was His own work also, “Who loved me, and 
gave Himself for me.” The Father delivered up the Son, and the Son delivered up Himself. This Passion 
was wrought out for one, but by both. As therefore the birth, so the Passion, of Christ, was not the work of 
the Son without the Father, nor of the Father without the Son. The Father delivered up the Son, and the 
Son delivered up Himself. What did Judas in it, but his own sin? Let us then pass on from this point also, 
and come we to the resurrection. 


13. Let us see the Son indeed, and not the Father, rising again, but both the Father and the Son working 
the resurrection of the Son. The resurrection of the Son is the work of the Father; for it is written, 
“Wherefore He exalted Him, and gave Him a name which is above every name.” The Father therefore 
raised the Son to life again, in exalting, and awakening Him from the dead. And did the Son also raise 
Himself? Assuredly He did. For He said of the temple, as the figure of His own body, “Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it again.” Lastly, as the laying down of life has reference to the Passion, so 
the taking it again has reference to the resurrection. Let us see then if the Son laid down His life indeed, 
and the Father restored His life to Him, and not He to Himself. For that the Father restored it is plain. For 
so saith the Psalm, “Raise Thou Me up, and I will requite them.” But why do ye wait for a proof from me 
that the Son also restored life to Himself? Let Him speak Himself; “I have power to lay down My life.” I 
have not yet said what I promised. I have said, “to lay it down;” and you are crying out already, for you are 
flying past me. For well-instructed as ye are in the school of your heavenly teacher, as attentively listening 
to, and in pious affection rehearsing, what is read, ye are not ignorant of what comes next. “I have 
power,” saith He,”to lay down My life, and I have power to take it again. No man taketh it from Me, but I 
lay it down of Myself, and take it again.” 


14. I have made good what I promised; I have established my propositions with, as I think, the strongest 
proofs and testimonies. Hold fast then what you have heard. I will recapitulate it briefly, and entrust it to 
be stored up in your minds as a thing, to my thinking, of the greatest usefulness. The Father was not born 
of the Virgin; yet this birth of the Son from the Virgin was the work both of the Father and the Son. The 
Father suffered not on the Cross; yet the Passion of the Son was the work both of the Father and the Son. 
The Father rose not again from the dead; yet the resurrection of the Son was the work both of the Father 
and the Son. You see then a distinction of Persons, and an inseparableness of operation. Let us not say 
therefore that the Father doeth any thing without the Son, or the Son any thing without the Father. But 
perhaps you have a difficulty as to the miracles which Jesus did, lest peradventure He did some which the 
Father did not! Where then is that saying, “The Father who dwelleth in Me, He doeth the works?” All that 
I have now said was plain; it needed to be barely mentioned; there was no necessity for much labour to 
make it understood, but only that care should be taken, that it might be brought to your remembrance. 


15. I wish to say something further, and here ask sincerely both for your more earnest attention, and your 
devotion to Godward. For none but bodies are held or contained in places suited to the nature of bodies. 
The Divinity is beyond all such places: let no one seek for it as though it were in space. It is everywhere 
invisible and inseparably present; not in one part greater, and another smaller; but whole everywhere, and 
nowhere divided. Who can see? Who can comprehend this? Let us restrain ourselves: let us remember 
who we are; and of Whom we speak. Let this and that, or whatever appertains to the nature of God, be 
with a pious faith embraced, with a holy respect entertained, and as far as is allowed us, as far as is 
possible for us, in an unspeakable sort understood. Let words be hushed: let the tongue be silent, let the 
heart be aroused, let the heart be lifted up thither. For it is not of such a nature as that it can ascend into 
the heart of man; but the heart of man must itself ascend to it. Let us consider the creatures (“for the 
invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made” ), if haply in the things which God hath made, with which we have some familiarity of 
intercourse, we may find some resemblance, whereby we may prove that there are some three things 
which may be exhibited as three separably, yet whose operation is inseparable. 


16. Come, brethren, give me your whole attention. But first of all consider what it is that I promise; if 
haply I can find any resemblance in the creature, for the Creator is too high above us. And peradventure 
some one of us, whose mind the glare of truth hath, as it were, stricken with sparks of its brightness, can 
say those words, “I said in my ecstasy.”—What saidst thou in thine ecstasy?—”I am cast away from the 
sight of Thine eyes.” For it seems to me as if he who said this had lifted up his soul unto God, and had 
been carried beyond himself, while they said daily unto him, “Where is thy God?”—had reached by a kind 
of spiritual contact to that unchangeable Light, and through the weakness of his sight had been unable to 
endure it, and so had fallen back again into his own, as it were, sick and languid state, and had compared 
himself with that Light, and had felt that the eye of his mind could not yet be attempered to the light of 
God’s wisdom. And because he had done this in ecstasy, hurried away from his bodily senses, and taken 
up into God, when he was recalled in a manner from God to man, he said, “I said in my ecstasy.” For I saw 
in ecstasy I know not what, which I could not long endure, and being restored to my mortal estate, and 
the manifold thoughts of mortal things from the body which presseth down the soul, I said, what? “I am 
cast away from the sight of Thine eyes.” Thou art far above, and I am far below. What then, brethren, shall 
we say of God? For if thou hast been able to comprehend what thou wouldest say, it is not God; if thou 
hast been able to comprehend it, thou hast comprehended something else instead of God. If thou hast 
been able to comprehend Him as thou thinkest, by so thinking thou hast deceived thyself. This then is not 
God, if thou hast comprehended it; but if it be God, thou hast not comprehended it. How therefore 
wouldest thou speak of that which thou canst not comprehend? 


17. Let us see then, if haply we cannot find something in the creature whereby we may prove that some 
three things are exhibited separately whose operation is yet inseparable. But whither shall we go? To the 
heaven, to dispute of the sun and moon and stars? To the earth, to dispute of shrubs, and trees, and 
animals which fill the earth? Or of the heaven and the earth itself, which contain all the things that are in 
heaven and earth? How long, O man, wilt thou roam over the creation? Return unto thyself, see, consider, 
examine thine own self. Thou art searching among the creatures for some three things which are 
separately exhibited, whose operation is yet inseparable; if then thou art searching for this among the 
creatures, search for it first in thine own self. For thou art not other than a creature. It is a resemblance 
thou art searching for. Wouldest thou search for it among the cattle? For of God it was thou wast 
speaking, when thou wast in search for this resemblance. Thou wast speaking of the Trinity of Majesty 
ineffable, and because thou didst fail in contemplating the Divine Nature, and with becoming humility 
didst confess thine infirmity, thou didst come down to human nature; there then pursue thine enquiry. Wilt 
thou make thy search among the cattle, in the sun, or the stars? What of these was made after the image 
and likeness of God? Thou mayest search in thine own self for something more familiar to thee, and more 
excellent than all these. For God made man after His own image and likeness. Search then in thine own 
self, if haply the image of the Trinity bear not some vestige of the Trinity. And what is this image? It is an 
image very different from its model; yet different as it is, it is an image and a likeness notwithstanding, 
not indeed in the same way as the Son is the Image, being the Same Which the Father is. For an image is 
in one sort in a son, and in another in a mirror. There is great difference between them. Thine image in 
thy son is thine own self, for the son is by nature what thou art. In substance the same as thou, in person 
other than thou. Man then is not an image as the Only-begotten Son is, but made after a sort of image and 
likeness. Let him then search for something in himself, if so be he may find it, even for some three things 
which are exhibited separately, whose operation is yet inseparable. I will search, and do ye search with 
me. I will not search in you, but do ye search in yourselves, and I in myself. Let us search in concert, and 
in concert discuss our common nature and substance. 


18. See, O man, and consider whether what I am saying be true. Hast thou a body and flesh? I have, you 
say. For how am I in this place that I now occupy, and how do I move from place to place? How do I hear 
the words of one who is speaking, but by the ears of my body? How do I see the mouth of him who is 
speaking, but by the eyes of my body? It is plain then that thou hast a body, no need is there to trouble 
one’s self about so plain a matter. Consider then another point, consider what it is that acts through this 
body. For thou hearest by means of the ear, but it is not the ear that hears. There is something else within 
which hears by means of the ear. Thou seest by means of the eye—examine this eye. What! hast thou 
acknowledged the house, and paid no regard to him that inhabiteth it? Doth the eye see by itself? Is it not 


another that sees by means of the eye? I will not say, that the eye of a dead man, from whose body it is 
plain the inhabitant hath departed, sees not, but any man’s eye who is only thinking of something else, 
sees not the form of the object that is before him. Look then into thine inner man. For there it is rather 
that the resemblance must be sought for of some three things which are exhibited separately, whose 
operation is yet inseparable. What then is in thy mind? Peradventure if I search, I find many things there, 
but there is something very nigh at hand, which is understood more easily. What then is in thy soul? Call it 
to mind, reflect upon it. For I do not require that credit should be given me in what I am about to say; if 
thou find it not in thyself, admit it not. Look inward then; but first let us see what had escaped me, 
whether man be not the image, not of the Son only, or of the Father only, but of the Father and the Son, 
and so consequently of course of the Holy Ghost also. The words in Genesis are, “Let Us make man after 
Our own image and likeness.” So then the Father doth not act without the Son, nor the Son without the 
Father. “Let Us make man after Our own image and likeness. Let us make,” not, “I will make,” or “Make 
thou,” or “Let him make,” but, “Let Us make after,” not “thine image,” or “mine,” but, “after Our image.” 


19. I am asking, I am speaking remember of a distant resemblance. So let no one say, See what he has 
compared to God! I have advertised you of this already, and by anticipation have both put you on your 
guard, and have guarded myself. The two are indeed very far removed from each other, as the lowest from 
the Highest, as the changeable from the Unchangeable, the created from the Creator, the human nature 
from the Divine. Lo! I apprise you of this at first, that no one may say ought against me, because there is 
so great a difference in the things whereof I am about to speak. Lest then while I am asking for your ears, 
ye should any of you be getting ready your teeth, remember I have undertaken merely to show, that there 
are some three things which are separately exhibited, whose operation is yet inseparable. How like or 
how unlike these things are to the Almighty Trinity is no concern of mine at present; but in the very 
creatures of the lowest order, and subject to change, we do find three things which may be separately 
exhibited, whose operation is yet inseparable. O carnal imagination! obstinate, unbelieving conscience! 
Why as concerning that ineffable Majesty dost thou doubt as to that thing, which thou canst discover in 
thine own self? For I ask thee, O man, hast thou memory? If not, how hast thou retained what I have said? 
But perhaps thou hast forgotten already what I said but a little while ago. Yet these very words, “I said”— 
these two syllables, thou couldest not retain except by memory. For how shouldest thou know they were 
two, if as the second sounded, thou hadst forgotten the first? But why do I dwell longer on this? Why am I 
so urgent? Why do I so press conviction? For thou hast memory; it is plain. I am searching then for 
something else. Hast thou understanding? “I have,” you will say. For hadst thou not memory, thou couldest 
not retain what I said; and hadst thou not understanding, thou couldest not comprehend what thou hast 
retained. Thou hast then this as well as the other. Thou recallest thine understanding unto that which thou 
dost retain within, and so thou seest it, and by seeing art fashioned into that state as to be said to know. 
But I am searching for a third thing. Memory thou hast, whereby to retain what is said; and understanding 
thou hast, whereby to understand what is retained; but as touching these two, I ask again of thee, Hast 
thou not with thy will retained and understood? Undoubtedly, with my will, you will say. So then thou hast 
will. 


These are the three things which I promised I would bring home to your ears and minds. These three 
things are in thee, which thou canst number, but canst not separate. These three then, memory, 
understanding, and will—these three, I say, consider how they are separately exhibited, yet is their 
operation inseparable. 


20. The Lord will be my present help, and I see that He is present to help me; by your understanding what 
I say, I see that He is present to help me. For I perceive by these your voices how that you have 
understood me, and I surely trust that He will still assist us, that you may comprehend the whole. I 
promised to show you three things which are separately exhibited whose operation is yet inseparable. See 
then; I did not know what was in thy mind, and thou showedest me by saying, “Memory.” This word, this 
sound, this expression came forth from thy mind to mine ears. For before that, thou hadst the silent idea 
of this memory, but thou didst not express it. It was in thee, but it had not yet come to me. But in order 
that that which was in thee might be passed on to me, thou didst express the very word, that is, 
“Memory.” I heard it, I heard these three syllables in the word, “Memory.” It is a noun, a word of three 
syllables, it sounded, and came to my ear, and impressed a certain idea on my mind. The sound has passed 
away, but the word whereby the idea was conveyed, and the idea itself, remains. But I ask, when thou 
didst pronounce this word, “Memory,” thou seest certainly that it has reference to the memory only. For 
the other two things have their own proper names. For one is called “the understanding,” and the other, 
“the will,” not the “memory,” but that one alone is called “memory.” Nevertheless, whereby didst thou 
work in order to express this, in order to produce these three syllables? This word which has reference to 
the memory only, both memory was engaged in producing in thee, that thou mightest retain what thou 
saidst, and understanding, that thou mightest know what thou retainedst, and will, that thou mightest 
give expression to what thou knewest. Thanks be to the Lord our God! He hath helped us, both you and 
me. For I tell you the truth, beloved, that I undertook the examination and explanation of this subject with 
exceeding fear. For I was afraid lest haply I might gladden the spirit of the more enlarged in mind, and 
inflict on the slower capacities an afflictive weariness. But now I see both by the attention with which you 
have heard, and the quickness with which you have understood me, that you have not only caught what I 
have said, but that you have anticipated my words. Thanks be to the Lord! 


21. See then, henceforth I speak in all security of that which you have already understood; I am 
inculcating no unknown lesson, but am only conveying to you by recapitulation what you have already 
received. Now, of these three things, one only has been yet named and expressed; “Memory” is the name 
of one only of those three, yet all the three concurred in producing the name of this single one of the 
three. The single word “memory” could not be expressed, but by the operation of the will, and the 
understanding, and the memory. The single word “understanding” could not be expressed, but by the 
operation of the memory, the will, and the understanding; and the single word “will” could not be 
expressed, but by the operation of the memory and the understanding and the will. What I promised, then, 
I think has been explained, that which I have pronounced separately, I conceived inseparably. The three 
together have produced each one of these, but yet this one which the three have produced has reference 
not to the three, but to one. The three together have produced the word “memory,” but this word has 
reference to none but the memory only. The three together have produced the word “understanding,” but 
it has reference to none but the understanding only. The three together have produced the word “will,” 
but it has reference to none but the will only. So the Trinity concurred in the formation of the Body of 
Christ, but it belongs to none but Christ only. The Trinity concurred in the formation of the Dove from 
heaven; but it belongs to none but the Holy Spirit only. The Trinity formed the Voice from heaven, but this 
Voice belongs to none but the Father only. 


22. Let no one then say to me, no one with unfair cavils try to press upon my infirmity, saying, “Which 
then of these three, which you have shown to be in our mind or soul, which of them answers to the Father, 
that is, so to say, to the likeness of the Father, which of them to that of the Son, and which of them to that 
of the Holy Ghost?” I cannot say—I cannot explain this. Let us leave somewhat to meditation and to 
silence. Enter into thine own self; separate thyself from all tumult. Look into thine inner self; see if thou 
have there some sweet retiring place of conscience, where there may be no noise, no disputation, no 
strife, or debatings; where there will be not a thought of dissensions, and obstinate contention. Be meek 
to hear the word, that so thou mayest understand. Perhaps thou mayest soon have to say, “Thou wilt make 
me hear of joy and gladness, and my bones shall rejoice;” the bones, that is, which are humbled, not those 
that are lifted up. 


23. It is enough, then, that I have shown that there are some three things which are exhibited separately, 
whose operation is yet inseparable. If thou hast discovered this in thine own self; if thou hast discovered it 
in man; if thou hast discovered it in a being that walketh on the earth, and beareth about a frail “body, 
which weigheth down the soul;” believe that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit may be exhibited separately, 
by certain visible symbols, by certain forms borrowed from the creatures, and still their operation be 
inseparable. This is enough. I do not say that “memory” is the Father,—the “understanding” the Son,—and 
“will” the Spirit; I do not say this; let men understand it how they will. I do not venture to say this. Let us 
reserve the greater truths for those who are capable of them: but, infirm as I am myself, I convey to the 
infirm only what is according to our powers. I do not say that these things are in any sort to be equalled 
with the Holy Trinity, to be squared after an analogy; that is, a kind of exact rule of comparison. This I do 
not say. But what do I say? See. I have discovered in thee three things, which are exhibited separately, 
whose operation is inseparable; and of these three, every single name is produced by the three together; 
yet does not this name belong to the three, but to some one of the three. Believe then in the Trinity, what 
thou canst not see, if in thyself thou hast heard, and seen, and retained it. For what is in thine own self 
thou canst know: but what is in Him who made thee, whatever it be, how canst thou know? And if thou 
shalt be ever able, thou art not able yet. And even when thou shalt be able, wilt thou be able so to know 
God, as He knoweth Himself? Let then this suffice you, beloved: I have said all I could; I have made good 
my promise as ye required. As to the rest which must be added, that your understanding may make 
advancement, this seek from the Lord. 


SERMON III 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. CHAP. V. 3 AND 8, “BLESSED ARE THE POOR IN SPIRIT:” ETC., BUT 
ESPECIALLY ON THAT, “BLESSED ARE THE PURE IN HEART: FOR THEY SHALL SEE GOD.” 


1. By the return of the commemoration of a holy virgin, who gave her testimony to Christ, and was found 
worthy of a testimony from Christ, who was put to death openly, and crowned invisibly, I am reminded to 
speak to you, beloved, on that exhortation which the Lord hath just now uttered out of the Gospel, 
assuring us that there are many sources of a blessed life, which there is not a man that does not wish for. 
There is not a man surely can be found, who does not wish to be blessed. But oh! if as men desire the 
reward, so they would not decline the work that leads to it! Who would not run with all alacrity, were it 
told him, “Thou shalt be blessed”? Let him then also give a glad and ready ear when it is said, “Blessed, if 
thou shalt do thus.” Let not the contest be declined, if the reward be loved; and let the mind be enkindled 
to an eager execution of the work, by the setting forth of the reward. What we desire, and wish for, and 
seek, will be hereafter; but what we are ordered to do for the sake of that which will be hereafter, must be 
now. Begin now, then, to recall to mind the divine sayings, and the precepts and rewards of the Gospel. 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” The kingdom of heaven shall be thine 
hereafter; be poor in spirit now. Wouldest thou that the kingdom of heaven should be thine hereafter? 
Look well to thyself whose thou art now. Be poor in spirit. You ask me, perhaps, “What is to be poor in 
spirit?” No one who is puffed up is poor in spirit; therefore he that is lowly is poor in spirit. The kingdom 


of heaven is exalted; but “he who humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 


2. Mark what follows: “Blessed,” saith He, “are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” Thou wishest to 
possess the earth now; take heed lest thou be possessed by it. If thou be meek, thou wilt possess it; if 
ungentle, thou wilt be possessed by it. And when thou hearest of the proposed reward, do not, in order 
that thou mayest possess the earth, unfold the lap of covetousness, whereby thou wouldest at present 
possess the earth, to the exclusion even of thy neighbour by whatever means; let no such imagination 
deceive thee. Then wilt thou truly possess the earth, when thou dost cleave to Him who made heaven and 
earth. For this is to be meek, not to resist thy God, that in that thou doest well He may be well-pleasing to 
thee, not thou to thyself; and in that thou sufferest ill justly, He may not be unpleasing to thee, but thou to 
thyself. For no small matter is it that thou shalt be well-pleasing to Him, when thou art displeased with 
thyself; whereas if thou art well-pleased with thine own self, thou wilt be displeasing to Him. 


3. Attend to the third lesson, “Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” The work 
consisteth in mourning, the reward in consolation; for they who mourn in a carnal sort, what consolations 
have they? Miserable consolations, objects rather of fear. There the mourner is comforted by things which 
make him fear lest he have to mourn again. For instance, the death of a son causes the father sorrow, and 
the birth of a son joy. The one he has carried out to his burial, the other he has brought into the world; in 
the former is occasion of sadness, in the latter of fear: and so in neither is there consolation. That 
therefore will be the true consolation, wherein shall be given that which may not be lost, so that they may 
rejoice for their after consolation, who mourn that they are in exile now. 


4, Let us come to the fourth work and its reward, “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.” Dost thou desire to be filled? Whereby? If the flesh long for 
fulness, after digestion thou wilt suffer hunger again. So He saith, “Whosoever drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again.” If the remedy which is applied to a wound heal it, there is no more pain; but that which is 
applied against hunger, food that is, is so applied as to give relief only for a little while. For when the 
fulness is past, hunger returns. This remedy of fulness is applied day by day, yet the wound of weakness is 
not healed. Let us therefore “hunger and thirst after righteousness, that we may be filled” with that 
righteousness after which we now hunger and thirst. For filled we shall be with that for which we hunger 
and thirst. Let our inner man then hunger and thirst, for it hath its own proper meat and drink. “I,” saith 
He, “am the Bread which came down from heaven.” Here is the bread of the hungry; long also for the 
drink of the thirsty, “For with Thee is the well of life.” ) 


5. Mark what comes next: “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” Do this, and so shall it 
be done to thee; deal so with others, that God may so deal with thee. For thou art at once in abundance 
and in want—in abundance of temporal things, in want of things eternal. The man whom thou hearest is a 
beggar, and thou art thyself God’s beggar. Petition is made to thee, and thou makest thy petition. As thou 
hast dealt with thy petitioner, so shall God deal with His. Thou art at once full and empty; fill the empty 
with thy fulness, that thy emptiness may be filled with the fulness of God. 


6. Mark what comes next: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” This is the end of our 
love; an end whereby we are perfected, and not consumed. For there is an end of food, and an end of a 
garment; of food when it is consumed by the eating; of a garment when it is perfected in the weaving. 
Both the one and the other have an end; but the one is an end of consumption, the other of perfection. 
Whatsoever we now do, whatsoever we now do well, whatsoever we now strive for, or are in laudable sort 
eager for, or blamelessly desire, when we come to the vision of God, we shall require no more. For what 
need he seek for, with whom God is present? or what shall suffice him, whom God sufficeth not? We wish 
to see God, we seek, we kindle with desire to see Him. Who doth not? But mark what is said: “Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” Provide thyself then with that whereby thou mayest see Him. 
For (to speak after the flesh) how with weak eyes desirest thou the rising of the sun? Let the eye be 
sound, and that light will be a rejoicing, if it be not sound, it will be but a torment. For it is not permitted 
with a heart impure to see that which is seen only by the pure heart. Thou wilt be repelled, driven back 
from it, and wilt not see it. For “blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” How often already 
hath he enumerated the blessed, and the causes of their blessedness, and their works and recompenses, 
their merits and rewards! But nowhere hath it been said, “They shall see God.” “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 
“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, they shall be filled.” “Blessed are the merciful, they shall obtain mercy.” In none of these 
hath it been said, “They shall see God.” When we come to the “pure in heart,” there is the vision of God 
promised. And not without good cause; for there, in the heart, are the eyes, by which God is seen. 
Speaking of these eyes, the Apostle Paul saith, “The eyes of your heart being enlightened.” At present 
then these eyes are enlightened, as is suitable to their infirmity, by faith; hereafter as shall be suited to 
their strength, they shall be enlightened by sight. “For as long as we are in the body we are absent from 
the Lord; For we walk by faith, not by sight.” Now as long as we are in this state of faith, what is said of 
us? “We see now through a glass darkly; but then face to face.” 


7. Let no thought be entertained here of a bodily face. For if enkindled by the desire of seeing God, thou 
hast made ready thy bodily face to see Him, thou wilt be looking also for such a face in God. But if now thy 


conceptions of God are at least so spiritual as not to imagine Him to be corporeal (of which subject I 
treated yesterday at considerable length, if yet it was not in vain), if I have succeeded in breaking down in 
your heart, as in God’s temple, that image of human form; if the words in which the Apostle expresses his 
detestation of those, “who, professing themselves to be wise became fools, and changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God into an image made like unto corruptible man,” have entered deep into your minds, and 
taken possession of your inmost heart; if ye do now detest and abhor such impiety, if ye keep clean for the 
Creator His own temple, if ye would that He should come and make His abode with you, “Think of the 
Lord with a good heart, and in simplicity of heart seek for Him.” Mark well who it is to whom ye Say, if so 
be ye do say it, and say it in sincerity, “My heart said to Thee, I will seek Thy face.” Let thine heart also 
say, and add, “Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” For so wilt thou seek it well, because thou seekest with thine 
heart. Scripture speaks of the “face of God, the arm of God, the hands of God, the feet of God, the seat of 
God,” and His footstool; but think not in all this of human members. If thou wouldest be a temple of truth, 
break down the idol of falsehood. The hand of God is His power. The face of God is the knowledge of God. 
The feet of God are His presence. The seat of God, if thou art so minded, is thine own self. But perhaps 
thou wilt venture to deny that Christ is God! “Not so,” you say. Dost thou grant this too, that “Christ is the 
power of God and the wisdom of God? “I grant it,” you say. Hear then, “The soul of the righteous is the 
seat of wisdom.” “Yes.” For where hath God His seat, but where He dwelleth? And where doth He dwell, 
but in His temple? “For the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.” Take heed therefore how thou 
dost receive God. “God is a Spirit, and must be worshipped in spirit and in truth.” Let the ark of testimony 
enter now into thy heart, if thou art so minded, and let Dagon fall. Now therefore give ear at once, and 
learn to long for God; learn to make ready that whereby thou mayest see God. “Blessed,” saith He, “are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” Why dost thou make ready the eyes of the body? If He should be 
seen by them, that which should be so seen would be contained in space. But He who is wholly 
everywhere is not contained in space. Cleanse that whereby He may be seen. 


8. Hear and understand, if haply through His help I shall be able to explain it; and may He help us to the 
understanding of all the above-named works and rewards, how suitable rewards are apportioned to their 
corresponding duties. For where is there anything said of a reward which does not suit, and harmonize 
with its work? Because the lowly seem as it were aliens from a kingdom, He saith, “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” Because meek men are easily despoiled of their land, He 
saith, “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the land.” Now the rest are plain at once; they are 
understood of themselves, and require no one to treat of them at length; they need only one to mention 
them. “Blessed are they that mourn.” Now what mourner does not desire consolation? “They,” saith He, 
“shall be comforted.” “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness.” What hungry and 
thirsty man does not seek to be filled? “And they,” saith He, “shall be filled.” “Blessed are the merciful.” 
What merciful man but wishes that a return should be rendered him by God of His own work, that it may 
be so done to him, as he doeth to the poor? “Blessed,” saith He, “are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” How in each case hath every duty its appropriate reward: and nothing is introduced in the reward 
which doth not suit the precept! For the precept is, that thou be “poor in spirit;” the reward, that thou 
shalt have the “kingdom of heaven.” The precept is, that thou be “meek;” the reward, that thou shalt 
“possess the earth.” The percept is, that thou “mourn;” the reward, that thou shalt be “comforted.” The 
precept is, that thou “hunger and thirst after righteousness;” the reward, that thou shalt “be filled.” The 
precept is, that thou be “merciful;” the reward, that thou shalt “obtain mercy.” And so the precept is, that 
thou cleanse the heart; the reward, that thou shalt see God. 


9. But do not so conceive of these precepts and rewards, as to think when thou dost hear, “Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God,” that the poor in spirit, or the meek, or they that mourn, or they who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, or the merciful, will not see Him. Think not of those that are pure 
in heart, that they only will see Him, whilst the others will be excluded from the sight of Him. For all these 
several characters are the self-same persons. They shall all see; but they shall not see in that they are 
poor in spirit, or meek, or in that they mourn, and hunger and thirst after righteousness, or are merciful, 
but in that they are pure in heart. Just as if bodily works were duly assigned to the several members of the 
body, and one were to say for example, Blessed are they who have feet, for they shall walk; blessed are 
they that have hands, for they shall work; blessed are they that have a voice, for they shall cry aloud; 
blessed are they who have a mouth and tongue, for they shall speak; blessed are they that have eyes, for 
they shall see. Even so our Lord arranging in their order the members as it were of the soul, hath taught 
what is proper to each. Humility qualifies for the possession of the kingdom of heaven; meekness qualifies 
for possessing the earth; mourning for consolation; hunger and thirst after righteousness for being filled; 
mercy for the obtaining mercy; a pure heart for seeing God. 


10. If then we desire to see God, whereby shall our eye be purified? For who would not care for, and 
diligently seek the means of purifying that eye whereby he may see Him whom he longeth after with an 
entire affection? The Divine record has expressly mentioned this when it says, “purifying their hearts by 
faith.” The faith of God then purifies the heart, the pure heart sees God. But because this faith is 
sometimes so defined by men who deceive themselves, as though it were enough only to believe (for some 
promise themselves even the sight of God and the kingdom of heaven, who believe and live evilly); against 
these, the Apostle James, incensed and indignant as it were with a holy charity, saith in his Epistle, “Thou 
believest there is one God.” Thou applaudest thyself for thy faith, for thou markest how that many ungodly 
men think there are gods many, and thou rejoicest in thyself because thou dost believe that there is but 


one God; “Thou doest well: the devils also believe, and tremble.” Shall they also see God? They shall see 
Him who are pure in heart. But who can say that unclean spirits are pure in heart? And yet they also 
“believe and tremble.” 


11. Our faith then must be different from the faith of devils. For our faith purifies the heart; but their faith 
makes them guilty. For they do wickedly, and therefore say they to the Lord, “What have we to do with 
Thee?” When thou hearest the devils say this, thinkest thou that they do not acknowledge Him? “We 
know,” they say, “who Thou art: Thou art the Son of God.” This Peter says, and is commended; the devil 
says it, and is condemned. Whence cometh this, but that though the words be the same, the heart is 
different? Let us then make a distinction in our faith, and not be content to believe. This is no such faith as 
purifieth the heart. “Purifying their hearts,” it is said, “by faith.” But by what, and what kind of faith, save 
that which the Apostle Paul defines when he says, “Faith which worketh by love.” That faith distinguishes 
us from the faith of devils, and from the infamous and abandoned conduct of men. “Faith,” he says. What 
faith? “That which worketh by love,” and which hopeth for what God doth promise. Nothing is more exact 
or perfect than this definition. There are then in faith these three things. He in whom that faith is which 
worketh by love, must necessarily hope for that which God doth promise. Hope therefore is the associate 
of faith. For hope is necessary as long as we see not what we believe, lest perhaps through not seeing, and 
by despairing to see, we fail. That we see not, doth make us sad; but that we hope we shall see, 
comforteth us. Hope then is here, and she is the associate of faith. And then charity also, by which we 
long, and strive to attain, and glow with desire, and hunger and thirst. This then is taken in also; and so 
there will be faith, hope, and charity. For how shall there not be charity there, since charity is nothing else 
but love? And this faith is itself defined as that “which worketh by love.” Take away faith, and all thou 
believest perisheth; take away charity, and all that thou dost perisheth. For it is the province of faith to 
believe, of charity to do. For if thou believest without love, thou dost not apply thyself to good works; or if 
thou dost, it is as a servant, not as a son, through fear of punishment, not through love of righteousness. 
Therefore I say, that faith purifieth the heart, which worketh by love. 


12. And what does this faith effect at present? What does it by so many testimonies of Scripture, by its 
manifold lessons, its various and plentiful exhortations, but make us “see now through a glass darkly, and 
hereafter face to face.” But return not now in thought again to this thy bodily face. Think only of the face 
of the heart. Force, compel, press thine heart to think of things divine. Whatsoever occurs to thy mind that 
is like to a body, throw it off from thee. If thou canst not yet say, “It is this,” yet at least say, “It is not this.” 
For when wilt thou be able to say, “This is God”? Not even then, when thou shall see Him; for what thou 
shalt then see is ineffable. Thus the Apostle says, that he “was caught up into the third heaven, and heard 
ineffable words.” If the words are ineffable, what is He whose words they are? Therefore as thou dost 
think of God, perchance there is presented to thee the idea of some human figure of marvellous and 
exceeding greatness, and thou hast set it before the eyesof thy mind as something very great, and grand, 
and of vast extension. Still somewhere thou hast set bounds to it. If thou hast, it is not God. But if thou 
hast not set bounds to it, where can the face be? Thou art fancying to thyself some huge body, and in 
order to distinguish the members in it, thou must needs set bounds to it. For in no other way but by 
setting bounds to this large body, canst thou distinguish the members. But what art thou about, O foolish 
and carnal imagination! Thou hast made a large bulky body, and so much the larger, as thou hast thought 
the more to honour God. Another adds one cubit to it, and makes it greater than before. 


13. But “I have read,” you will say. What hast thou read, who hast understood nothing? Yet tell me, what 
hast thou read? Let us not thrust back the babe in understanding with his play. Tell me, what hast thou 
read? “Heaven is My throne, and the earth is My footstool.” I hear thee; I have read it also: but it may be 
that thou thinkest thyself to have the advantage, in that thou hast both read and believed. But I also 
believe what thou hast just said. Let us then believe it together. What do I say? Let us search it out 
together. Lo! hold fast what thou hast so read and believed; “Heaven is My throne (that is, “my seat,” for 
“throne,” in Greek, is “seat,” in Latin), and the earth is My footstool.” But hast thou not read these words 
as well, “Who has meted out the heaven with the palm of His hand?” I conclude that thou hast read them; 
thou dost acknowledge them, and confess that thou believest them; for in that book we read both the one 
and the other, and believe both. But now think a while, and teach me. I make thee my teacher, and myself 
the little one. Teach me, I pray thee, “Who is He that sitteth on the palm of His hand?” 


14. See, thou hast drawn the figure and lineaments of the members of God from a human body. And 
perhaps it has occurred to thee to think, that it is according to the body that we were made after the 
Image of God. I will admit this idea for a time to be considered, and canvassed, and examined, and by 
disputation to be thoroughly sifted. Now then, if it please thee, hear me; for I heard thee in what thou 
wast pleased to say. God sitteth in heaven, and meteth out the heaven with His palm. What! doth the same 
heaven become broad when it is God’s seat, and narrow, when He meteth it out? Or is God when sitting, 
limited to the measure of His palm? If this be so, God did not make us after His likeness, for the palm of 
our hand is much narrower than that part of the body whereon we sit. But if He be as broad in His palm 
as in His sitting, He hath made our members quite unlike His. There is no resemblance here. Let the 
Christian then blush to set up such an idol in his heart as this. Wherefore take heaven for all saints. For 
the earth also is spoken of all who are in the earth, “Let all the earth worship Thee.” If we may properly 
say with regard to those who dwell on the earth, “Let all the earth worship Thee,” we may with the same 
propriety say also as to those who dwell in heaven, “Let all the heaven bear Thee.” For even the Saints 


who dwell on earth, though in their body they tread the earth, in heart dwell in heaven. For it is not in 
vain that they are reminded to “lift up their hearts,” and when they are so reminded, they answer, “that 
they lift them up:” nor in vain is it said, “If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are 
above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. Set your affections on things above, not on things on 
the earth.” In so far therefore as they have their conversation there, they do bear God, and they are 
heaven; because they are the seat of God; and when they declare the words of God, “The heavens declare 
the glory of God.” 


15. Return then with me to the face of the heart, and make it ready. That to which God speaketh is within. 
The ears, and eyes, and all the rest of the visible members, are either the dwelling place or the instrument 
of some thing within. It is the inner man where Christ doth dwell, now by faith, and hereafter He will 
dwell in it, by the presence of His Divinity, when we shall have known “what is the length, and breadth, 
and depth, and height; when we shall have known also the love of Christ that surpasseth knowledge, that 
we may be filled with all the fulness of God.” Now then if thou wouldest enter into the meaning of these 
words, summon all thy powers to comprehend the breadth, and length, and height, and depth. Wander not 
in the imagination of the thoughts through the spaces of the world, and the yet comprehensible extent of 
this so vast a body. Look for what I am speaking of in thine own self. The “breadth” is in good works; the 
“length” is in long-suffering and perseverance in well-doing; the “height” is in the expectation of rewards 
above, for which height’s sake thou art bidden “to lift up thy heart.” Do well, and persevere in well-doing, 
because of God’s reward. Esteem earthly things as nothing, lest, when this earth shall be smitten with any 
scourge of that wise One, thou say that thou hast worshipped God in vain, hast done good works in vain, 
hast persevered in good works in vain. For by doing good works thou hadst as it were the “breadth,” by 
persevering in them thou hadst as it were the “length;” but by seeking earthly things thou hast not had 
the “height.” Now observe the “depth;” it is the grace of God in the secret dispensation of His will. “For 
who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been His counsellor?” and, “Thy judgments are as a 
great depth.” 


16. This conversation of well-doing, of perseverance in well-doing, of hoping for rewards above, of the 
secret dispensation of the grace of God, in wisdom not in foolishness, nor yet in finding fault, because one 
man is after this manner and another after that; for “there is no iniquity with God;” apply this, I say, if you 
think good, also to the Cross of thy Lord. For it was not without a meaning that He chose this kind of 
death, in whose power it was even either to die or not. Now if it was in His power to die or not, why was it 
not in His power also to die in this or the other manner! Not without a meaning then did He select the 
Cross, whereby to crucify thee to this world. For the “breadth” is the transverse beam in the cross where 
the hands are fastened, to signify good works. The “length” is in that part of the wood which reaches from 
this transverse beam to the ground. For there the body is crucified and in a manner stands, and this 
standing signifies perseverance. Now “the height” is in that part, which from the same transverse beam 
projects upward to the head, and hereby is signified the expectation of things above. And where is the 
“depth” but in that part which is fixed in the ground? For so is the dispensation of grace, hidden and in 
secret. It is not seen itself, but from thence is projected all that is seen. After this, when thou shalt have 
comprehended all these things, not in the mere understanding but in action also (“for a good 
understanding have all they that do hereafter),” then if thou canst, stretch out thyself to attain to the 
knowledge of the “love of Christ which passeth knowledge.” When thou hast attained to it, thou “wilt be 
filled with all the fulness of God.” Then will be fulfilled the “face to face.” Now thou wilt be filled with all 
the fulness of God, not as if God should be full of thee, but so that thou shalt be full of God. Seek there, if 
thou canst, for any bodily face. Away with such trifles from the eye of the mind. Let the child cast away his 
playthings, and learn to handle more serious matters. And in many things we are but children; and when 
we were more so than we are, we were borne with by our betters. “Follow peace with all men, and 
holiness, without which no man shall see God.” For by this is the heart purified; for that in it is that faith 
“which worketh by love.” Hence, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


SERMON IV 


ON THAT WHICH IS WRITTEN IN THE GOSPEL, MATT. V. 16, “EVEN SO LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE BEFORE MEN, THAT 
THEY MAY SEE YOUR GOOD WORKS, AND GLORIFY YOUR FATHER WHO IS IN HEAVEN:” AND CONTRARIWISE, 
CHAP. VI., “TAKE HEED THAT YE DO NOT YOUR RIGHTEOUSNESS BEFORE MEN, TO BE SEEN OF THEM.” 


1. It is wont to perplex many persons, Dearly beloved, that our Lord Jesus Christ in His Evangelical 
Sermon, after He had first said, “Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven;” said afterwards, “Take heed that ye do not your righteousness 
before men to be seen of them.” For so the mind of him who is weak in understanding is disturbed, is 
desirous to obey both precepts, and distracted by diverse, and contradictory commandments. For a man 
can as little obey but one master, if he give contradictory orders, as he can serve two masters, which the 
Saviour Himself hath testified in the same Sermon to be impossible. What then must the mind that is in 
this hesitation do, when it thinks that it cannot, and yet is afraid not to obey? For if he set his good works 
in the light to be seen of men, that he may fulfil the command, “Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven;” he will think himself involved 
in guilt because he has done contrary to the other precept which says, “Take heed that ye do not your 
righteousness before men to be seen of them.” And again, if fearing and avoiding this, he conceal his good 


works, he will think that he is not obeying Him who commands, saying, “Let your light shine before men, 
that they may see your good works.” 


2. But he who is of a right understanding, fulfils both, and will obey in both the Universal Lord of all, who 
would not condemn the slothful servant, if he commanded those things which could by no means be done. 
For give ear to “Paul, the servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an Apostle, separated unto the Gospel of 
God,” both doing and teaching both duties. See how his “light shineth before men, that they may see his 
good works. We commend ourselves,” saith he, “to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” And 
again, “For we provide things honest, not only in the sight of God, but also in the sight of men.” And 
again, “Please all men in all things, even as I please all men in all things.” See, on the other hand, how he 
takes heed, that he “do not his righteousness before men to be seen of them. Let every man,” saith he, 
“prove his own work, and then shall he have glorying in himself, and not in another.” And again, “For our 
glorying is this, the testimony of our conscience.” And that, than which nothing is plainer, “If,” saith he, “I 
yet pleased men, I should not be the servant of Christ.” But lest any of those who are perplexed about the 
precepts of our Lord Himself as contradictory, should much more raise a question against His Apostle and 
say, How sayest thou, “Please all men in all things, even as I also please all men in all things:” and yet also 
sayest, “If I yet pleased men; I should not be the servant of Christ”? May the Lord Himself be with us, who 
spake also in His servant and Apostle, and open to us His will, and give us the means of obeying it. 


3. The very words of the Gospel carry with them their own explanation; nor do they shut the mouths of 
those who hunger, seeing they feed the hearts of them that knock. The intention of a man’s heart, its 
direction and its aim, is what is to be regarded. For if he who wishes his good works to be seen of men, 
sets before men his own glory and advantage, and seeks for this in the sight of men, he does not fulfil 
either of those precepts which the Lord has given as touching this matter; because He has at once looked 
to “doing his righteousness before men to be seen of them;” and his light has not so shined before men 
that they should see his good works, and glorify His Father which is in heaven. It was himself he wished to 
be glorified, not God; he sought his own advantage, and loved not the Lord’s will. Of such the Apostle 
says, “For all seek their own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s.” Accordingly, the sentence was not 
finished at the words, “Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good works;” but there 
was immediately subjoined why this was to be done; “that they may glorify your Father which is in 
heaven;” that when a man who does good works is seen of men, he may have only the intention of the 
good work in his own conscience, but may have no intention of being known, save for the praise of God, 
for their advantage-sake to whom he is thus made known; for to them this advantage comes, that God who 
has given this power to man begins to be well-pleasing to them; and so they do not despair, but that the 
same power might be vouchsafed to themselves also if they would. And so He did not conclude the other 
precept, “Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men,” otherwise than in the words, “to be 
seen of them;” nor did He add in this case, “that they may glorify your Father which is in heaven,” but 
rather, “otherwise ye have no reward of your Father which is in heaven.” For by this He shows us, that 
they who are such, as He will not have His faithful ones to be, seek a reward in this very thing, that they 
are seen of men—that it is in this they place their good—in this that they delight the vanity of their heart— 
in this is their emptiness, and inflation, their swelling, and wasting away. For why was it not sufficient to 
say, “Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men,” but that he added, “that ye may be seen of 
them,” except because there are some who do their “righteousness before men;” not that they may be 
seen of them, but that the works themselves may be seen; and the Father which is in heaven, who hath 
vouchsafed to endow with these gifts the ungodly whom He had justified, may be glorified? 


4. They who are such, neither do they account their righteousness as their own, but His, by the faith of 
whom they live (whence also the Apostle says, “That I may win Christ, and be found in Him, not having 
mine own righteousness which is of the law, but that which is of the faith of Christ, the righteousness 
which is of God by faith;” and in another place, “That we may be the righteousness of God in Him.” 
Whence also he finds fault with the Jews in these words, “Being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and 
wishing to establish their own righteousness, they have not submitted themselves to the righteousness of 
God” ). Whosoever then wish their good works to be so seen of men, that He may be glorified from whom 
they have received those things which are seen in them, and that thereby those very persons who see 
them, may through the dutifulness of faith be provoked to imitate the good, their light shines truly before 
men, because there beams forth from them the light of charity; theirs is no mere empty fume of pride; and 
in the very act they take precautions, that they do not their righteousness before men to be seen of them, 
in that they do not reckon that righteousness as their own, nor do they therefore do it that they may be 
seen; but that He may be made known, who is praised in them that are justified, that so He may bring to 
pass in him that praises that which is praised in others, that is, that He may make him that praises to be 
himself the object of praise. Observe the Apostle too, how that when he had said, “Please all men in all 
things, as I also please all men in all things;” he did not stop there, as if he had placed in that, namely, the 
pleasing men, the end of his intention; for else he would have said falsely, “If I yet pleased men, I should 
not be the servant of Christ;” but he subjoined immediately why it was that he pleased men; “Not 
seeking,” saith he, “mine own profit, but the profit of many, that they may be saved.” So he at once did not 
please men for his own profit, lest he should not be “the servant of Christ;” and he did please men for 
their salvation’s sake, that he might be a faithful Minister of Christ; because for him his own conscience in 
the sight of God was enough, and from him there shined forth in the sight of men something which they 
might imitate. 


SERMON V 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. V. 22, “WHOSOEVER SHALL SAY TO HIS BROTHER, THOU FOOL, SHALL BE 
IN DANGER OF THE HELL OF FIRE.” 


1. The section of the Holy Gospel which we just now heard when it was read, must have sorely alarmed 
us, if we have faith; but those who have not faith, it alarmed not. And because it does not alarm them, 
they are minded to continue in their false security, as knowing not how to divide and distinguish the 
proper times of security and fear. Let him then who is leading now that life which has an end, fear, that in 
that life which is without end, he may have security. Therefore were we alarmed. For who would not fear 
Him who speaketh the truth, and saith, “Whosoever shall say to his brother, Thou fool, shall be in danger 
of hell fire.” Yet “the tongue can no man tame.” Man tames the wild beast, yet he tames not his tongue; he 
tames the lion, yet he bridles not his own speech; he tames all else, yet he tames not himself; he tames 
what he was afraid of, and what he ought to be afraid of, in order that he may tame himself, that he does 
not fear. But how is this? It is a true sentence, and came forth from an oracle of truth, “But the tongue can 
no man tame.” 


2. What shall we do then, my brethren? I see that I am speaking indeed to a large assembly, yet, seeing 
that we are one in Christ, let us take counsel as it were in secret. No stranger heareth us, we are all one, 
because we are all united in one. What shall we do then? “Whosoever saith to his brother, Thou fool, shall 
be in danger of hell fire: But the tongue can no man tame.” Shall all men go into hell fire? God forbid! 
“Lord, Thou art our refuge from generation to generation:” Thy wrath is just: Thou sendest no man into 
hell unjustly. “Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit?” and whither shall I flee from Thee, but to Thee? Let us 
then understand, Dearly beloved, that if no man can tame the tongue, we must have recourse to God, that 
He may tame it. For if thou shouldest wish to tame it, thou canst not, because thou art a man. “The tongue 
can no man tame.” Observe a like instance to this in the case of those beasts which we do tame. The horse 
does not tame himself; the camel does not tame himself; the elephant does not tame himself; the viper 
does not tame himself; the lion does not tame himself; and so also man does not tame himself. But that the 
horse, and ox, and camel, and elephant, and lion, and viper, may be tamed, man is sought for. Therefore 
let God be sought to, that man may be tamed. 


3. Therefore, “O Lord, art Thou become our refuge.” To Thee do we betake ourselves, and with Thy help it 
will be well with us. For ill is it with us by ourselves. Because we have left Thee, Thou hast left us to 
ourselves. Be we then found in Thee, for in ourselves were we lost. “Lord, Thou art become our refuge.” 
Why then, brethren, should we doubt that the Lord will make us gentle, if we give up ourselves to be 
tamed by him? Thou hast tamed the lion which thou madest not; shall not He tame thee, who made thee? 
For from whence didst thou get the power to tame such savage beasts? Art thou their equal in bodily 
strength? By what power then hast thou been able to tame great beasts? The very beasts of burden, as 
they are called, are by their nature wild. For in their untamed state they are unserviceable. But because 
custom has never known them except as in the hands and under the bridle and power of men, dost thou 
imagine that they could have been born in this tame state? But now at all events mark the beasts which 
are unquestionably of savage kind. “The lion roareth, who doth not fear?” And yet wherein is it that thou 
dost find thyself to be stronger than he? Not in strength of body, but in the interior reason of the mind. 
Thou art stronger than the lion, in that wherein thou wast made after the image of God. What! Shall the 
image of God tame a wild beast; and shall not God tame His own image? 


4. In Him is our hope; let us submit ourselves to Him, and entreat His mercy. In Him let us place our hope, 
and until we are tamed, and tamed thoroughly, that is, are perfected, let us bear our Tamer. For 
oftentimes does our Tamer bring forth His scourge too. For if thou dost bring forth the whip to tame thy 
beasts, shall not God do so to tame His beasts (which we are), who of His beasts will make us His sons? 
Thou tamest thine horse; and what wilt thou give thy horse, when he shall have begun to carry thee 
gently, to bear thy discipline, to obey thy rule, to be thy faithful, useful beast? How dost thou repay him, 
who wilt not so much as bury him when he is dead, but cast him forth to be torn by the birds of prey? 
Whereas when thou art tamed, God reserveth for thee an inheritance, which is God Himself, and though 
dead for a little time, He will raise thee to life again. He will restore to thee thy body, even to the full 
number of thy hairs; and will set thee with the Angels for ever, where thou wilt need no more His taming 
hand, but only to be possessed by His exceeding mercy. For God will then be “all in all;” neither will there 
be any unhappiness to exercise us, but happiness alone to feed us. Our God will be Himself our Shepherd; 
our God will be Himself our Cup; our God will be Himself our glory; our God will be Himself our wealth. 
What multiplicity of things soever thou seekest here, He alone will be Himself all these things to thee. 


5. Unto this hope is man tamed, and shall his Tamer then be deemed intolerable? Unto this hope is man 
tamed, and shall he murmur against his beneficent Tamer, if He chance to use the scourge? Ye have heard 
the exhortation of the Apostle, “If ye are without chastening, ye are bastards, and not sons; for what son is 
he whom the father chasteneth not? Furthermore,” he says, “we have had fathers of our flesh which 
corrected us, and we gave them reverence; shall we not much rather be in subjection to the Father of 
spirits, and live?” For what could thy father do for thee, that he corrected and chastised thee, brought out 
the scourge and beat thee? Could he make thee live for ever? What he could not do for himself, how 
should he do for thee? For some paltry sum of money which he had gathered together by usury and 
travail, did he discipline thee by the scourge, that the fruit of his labour when left to thee might not be 


squandered by thy evil living. Yes, he beats his son, as fearing lest his labours should be lost; forasmuch 
as he left to thee what he could neither retain here, nor carry away. For he did not leave thee anything 
here which could be his own; he went off, that so thou mightest come on. But thy God, thy Redeemer, thy 
Tamer, thy Chastiser, thy Father, instructeth thee. To what end? That thou mayest receive an inheritance, 
when thou shalt not have to carry thy father to his grave, but shall have thy Father Himself for thine 
inheritance. Unto this hope art thou instructed, and dost thou murmur? and if any sad chance befall thee, 
dost thou (it may be) blaspheme? Whither wilt thou go from His Spirit? But now He letteth thee alone, and 
doth not scourge thee; or He abandoneth thee in thy blaspheming; shalt thou not experience His 
judgment? Is it not better that He should scourge thee and receive thee, than that He should spare thee 
and abandon thee? 


6. Let us say then to the Lord our God, “Lord, Thou art become our refuge from generation to 
generation.” In the first and second generations Thou art become our refuge. Thou wast our refuge, that 
we might be born, who before were not. Thou wast our refuge, that we might be born anew, who were 
evil. Thou wast a refuge to feed those that forsake Thee. Thou art a refuge to raise up and direct Thy 
children. “Thou art become our refuge.” We will not go back from Thee, when Thou hast delivered us from 
all our evils, and filled us with Thine own good things. Thou givest good things now, Thou dealest softly 
with us, that we be not wearied in the way; Thou dost correct, and chastise, and smite, and direct us, that 
we may not wander from the way. Whether therefore Thou dealest softly with us, that we be not wearied 
in the way, or chastisest us, that we wander not from the way, “Thou art become our refuge, O Lord.” 


SERMON VI 


ON THE LORD’S PRAYER IN ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL, CHAP. VI. 9, ETC. TO THE COMPETENTES 


1. The blessed Apostle, to show that those times when it should come to pass that all the nations should 
believe in Christ had been foretold by the Prophets, produced this testimony where it is written, “And it 
shall be, that whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord, shall be saved.” For before time the name of 
the Lord who made heaven and earth was called upon amongst the Israelites only; the rest of the nations 
called upon dumb and deaf idols, by whom they were not heard, or by devils, by whom they were heard to 
their harm. “But when the fulness of time came,” that was fulfilled which had been foretold, “And it shall 
be, that whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord, shall be saved.” Moreover, because the Jews, 
even those who believed in Christ, grudged the Gospel to the Gentiles, and said that the Gospel ought not 
to be preached to them who were not circumcised; because against these the Apostle Paul alleged this 
testimony, “And it shall be, that whosoever shall call upon the Name of the Lord, shall be saved;” he 
immediately subjoined, to convince those who were unwilling that the Gospel should be preached to the 
Gentiles, the words, “But how shall they call upon Him, in whom they have not believed? or how shall they 
believe in Him of whom they have not heard? or how shall they hear without a preacher? or how shall they 
preach except they be sent?” Because then he said, “how shall they call upon Him in whom they have not 
believed?” ye have not first learnt the Lord’s Prayer, and after that the Creed; but first the Creed, where 
ye might know what to believe, and afterwards the Prayer, where ye might know whom to call upon. The 
Creed then has respect to the faith, the Lord’s Prayer to prayer; because it is he who believeth, that is 
heard when he calleth. 


2. But many ask for what they ought not to ask, not knowing what is expedient for them. Two things 
therefore must he that prays beware of; that he ask not what he ought not; and that he ask not from whom 
he ought not. From the devil, from idols, from evil spirits, must nothing be asked. From the Lord our God 
Jesus Christ, God the Father of Prophets, and Apostles, and Martyrs, from the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, from God who made heaven and earth, the sea, and all things in them, from Him must we ask 
whatsoever we have to ask. But we must beware that we ask not of Him that which we ought not to ask. If 
because we ought to ask for life, thou ask it of dumb and deaf idols, what doth it profit thee? So if from 
God the Father, who is in heaven, thou dost wish for the death of thine enemies, what doth it profit thee? 
Hast thou not heard or read in the Psalm, in which the damnable end of the traitor Judas is foretold, how 
the prophecy spake of him, “Let his prayer be turned into sin?” If then thou risest up, and prayest for evil 
on thine enemies, thy “prayer will be turned into sin.” 


3. You have read in the Holy Psalms, how that he who speaks in them imprecates, as it would seem, many 
curses upon his enemies. And surely, one may say, he who speaks in the Psalms is a righteous man; 
wherefore then does he so wish evil upon his enemies? He does not wish, but he foresees, it is a prophecy 
of one who is telling things to come, not a vow of malediction; for the prophets knew by the Spirit to 
whom evil was appointed to happen, and to whom good; and by prophecy they spake as if they wished for 
what they did foresee. But how canst thou know whether he for whom today thou art asking evil, may not 
to-morrow be a better man than thyself? But you will say, I know him to be a wicked man. Well: thou must 
know that thou art wicked too. Although it may be thou takest upon thyself to judge of another’s heart 
what thou dost not know; but as for thine own self thou knowest that thou art wicked. Hearest thou not 
the Apostle saying, “Who was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious: but I obtained mercy, 
because I did it ignorantly in unbelief?” Now when the Apostle Paul persecuted the Christians, binding 
them wherever he found them, and drew them to the Chief Priests to be questioned and punished, what 
think ye, brethren, did the Church pray against him, or for him? Surely the Church of God which had 
learnt instruction from her Lord, who said as He hung upon the Cross, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,” so prayed for Paul (or rather as yet Saul), that that might be wrought in him 
which was wrought. For in that he says, “But I was unknown by face to the churches of Judaea which are 
in Christ: only they heard that he who persecuted us in times past, now preacheth the faith which once he 
destroyed; and they magnified God in me;” why did they magnify God, but because they asked this of God, 
before it came to pass? 


4. Our Lord then first of all cut off “much speaking,” that thou mightest not bring a multitude of words 
unto God, as though by thy many words thou wouldest teach Him. Therefore when thou prayest thou hast 
need of piety, not of wordiness. “For your Father knoweth what is needful for you, before ye ask Him.” Be 
ye loth then to use many words, for He knoweth what is needful for you. But lest peradventure any should 
say here, If He know what is needful for us, why should we use so much as a few words? why should we 
pray at all? He knoweth Himself; let Him then give what He knoweth to be needful for us. Yes, but it is His 
will that thou shouldest pray, that He may give to thy longings, that His gifts may not be lightly esteemed; 
seeing He hath Himself formed this longing desire in us. The words therefore which our Lord Jesus Christ 
hath taught us in His prayer, are the rule and standard of our desires. Thou mayest not ask for anything 
but what is written there. 


5. “Do ye therefore say,” saith he, “Our Father, which art in heaven.” Where ye see ye have begun to have 
God for your Father. Ye will have Him, when ye are new born. Although even now before ye are born, ye 


have been conceived of His seed, as being on the eve of being brought forth in the font, the womb as it 
were of the Church. “Our Father, which art in heaven.” Remember then, that ye have a Father in heaven. 
Remember that ye were born of your father Adam unto death, that ye are to be born anew of God the 
Father unto life. And what ye say, say in your hearts. Only let there be the earnest affection of prayer, and 
there will be the effectual answer of Him who heareth prayer. “Hallowed be thy Name.” Why dost thou 
ask, that God’s Name may be hallowed? It is holy. Why then askest thou for that which is already holy? 
And then when thou dost ask that His Name may be hallowed, dost thou not as it were pray to Him for 
Him, and not for thyself? No. Understand it aright, and it is for thine own self thou askest. For this thou 
askest, that what is always in itself holy, may be hallowed in thee. What is “be hallowed?” “Be accounted 
holy,” be not despised. So then you see, that the good thou dost wish, thou wishest for thine own self. For 
if thou despise the Name of God, for thyself it will be ill, and not for God. 


6. “Thy kingdom come.” To whom do we speak? and will not God’s kingdom come, if we ask it not. For of 
that kingdom do we speak which will be after the end of the world. For God hath a kingdom always; 
neither is He ever without a kingdom, whom the whole creation serveth. But what kingdom then dost thou 
wish for? That of which it is written in the Gospel, “Come, ye blessed of My Father, receive the kingdom 
which is prepared for you from the beginning of the world.” Lo here is the kingdom whereof we say, “Thy 
kingdom come.” We pray that it may come in us; we pray that we may be found in it. For come it certainly 
will; but what will it profit thee, if it shall find thee at the left hand? Therefore, here again it is for thine 
own self that thou wishest well; for thyself thou prayest. This it is that thou dost long for; this desire in thy 
prayer, that thou mayest so live, that thou mayest have a part in the kingdom of God, which is to be given 
to all saints. Therefore when thou dost say, “Thy kingdom come,” thou dost pray for thyself, that thou 
mayest live well. Let us have part in Thy kingdom: let that come even to us, which is to come to Thy saints 
and righteous ones. 


7. “Thy will be done.” What! if thou say not this, will not God do His will? Remember what thou hast 
repeated in the Creed, “I believe in God the Father Almighty.” If He be Almighty, why prayest thou that 
His will may be done? What is this then, “Thy will be done”? May it be done in me, that I may not resist 
Thy will. Therefore here again it is for thyself thou prayest, and not for God. For the will of God will be 
done in thee, though it be not done by thee. For both in them to whom He shall say, “Come, ye blessed of 
My Father, receive the kingdom prepared for you from the beginning of the world;” shall the will of God 
be done, that the saints and righteous may receive the kingdom; and in them to whom He shall say, 
“Depart ye into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels,” shall the will of God be done, that 
the wicked may be condemned to everlasting fire. That His will may be done by thee is another thing. It is 
not then without a cause, but that it may be well with thee, that thou dost pray that His will may be done 
in thee. But whether it be well or ill with thee, it will still be done in thee: but O that it may be done by 
thee also. Why do I say then, “Thy will be done in heaven and in earth,” and do not say, “Thy will be done 
by heaven and earth?” Because what is done by thee, He Himself doeth in thee. Never is anything done by 
thee which He Himself doeth not in thee. Sometimes, indeed, He doeth in thee what is not done by thee; 
but never is anything done by thee, if He do it not in thee. 


8. But what is “in heaven and in earth,” or, “as in heaven so in earth?” The Angels do Thy will; may we do 
it also. “Thy will be done as in heaven so in earth.” The mind is heaven, the flesh is earth. When thou dost 
say (if so be thou do say it) with the Apostle, “With my mind I serve the law of God, but with the flesh the 
law of sin;” the will of God is done in heaven, but not yet in earth. But when the flesh shall be in harmony 
with the mind, and “death shall be swallowed up in victory,” so that no carnal desires shall remain for the 
mind to be in conflict with, when strife in the earth shall have passed away, the war of the heart be over, 
and that be gone by which is spoken, “the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh; 
for these are contrary the one to the other; so that ye cannot do the things that ye would;” when this war, 
I say, shall be over, and all concupiscence shall have been changed into charity, nothing shall remain in 
the body to oppose the spirit, nothing to be tamed, nothing to be bridled, nothing to be trodden down; but 
the whole shall go on through concord unto righteousness, and the will of God will be done in heaven and 
in earth. “Thy will be done in heaven and in earth.” We wish for perfection, when we pray for this. “Thy 
will be done as in heaven so in earth.” In the Church the spiritual are heaven, the carnal are earth. So 
then, “Thy will be done as in heaven so in earth;” that as the spiritual do serve Thee, so the carnal being 
reformed may serve Thee also. “Thy will be done as in heaven so in earth.” There is yet another very 
spiritual meaning of it. For we are admonished to pray for our enemies. The Church is heaven, the 
enemies of the Church are earth. What then is, “Thy will be done as in heaven so in earth”? May our 
enemies believe, as we also believe in Thee! may they become friends, and end their enmities! They are 
earth, therefore are they against us; may they become heaven, and they will be with us. 


9. “Give us this day our daily bread.” Now here it is manifest, that it is for ourselves we pray. When thou 
sayest, “Hallowed be Thy Name,” it requires explanation how it is that it is for thyself thou prayest, not for 
God. When thou sayest, “Thy will be done;” here again is there need of explanation, lest thou think that 
thou art wishing well to God in this prayer, that His will may be done, and not rather that thou art praying 
for thyself. When thou sayest, “Thy kingdom come;” this again must be explained, lest thou think that thou 
art wishing well to God in this prayer that He may reign. But from this place and onwards to the end of 
the Prayer, it is plain that we are praying to God for our own selves. When thou sayest, “Give us this day 
our daily bread,” thou dost profess thyself to be God’s beggar. But be not ashamed at this; how rich soever 


any man be on earth, he is still God’s beggar. The beggar takes his stand before the rich man’s house; but 
the rich man himself stands before the door of the great rich One. Petition is made to him, and he maketh 
his petition. If he were not in need, he would not knock at the ears of God in prayer. And what doth the 
rich man need? I am bold to say, the rich man needeth even daily bread. For how is it that he hath 
abundance of all things? whence but because God hath given it him? What should he have, if God 
withdrew His hand? Have not many laid down to sleep in wealth, and risen up in beggary? And that he 
doth not want, is due to God’s mercy, not to his own power. 


10. But this bread, Dearly beloved, by which our body is filled, by which the flesh is recruited day by day; 
this bread, I say, God giveth not to those only who praise, but to those also who blaspheme Him; “Who 
maketh His sun to rise upon the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain upon the just and on the unjust.” 
Thou praisest Him, and He feedeth thee; thou dost blaspheme Him, He feedeth thee. He waiteth for thee 
to repent; but if thou wilt not change thyself, He will condemn thee. Because then both good and bad 
receive this bread from God, thinkest thou there is no other bread for which the children ask, of which the 
Lord said in the Gospel, “It is not meet to take the children’s bread, and to cast it to dogs?” Yes, surely 
there is. What then is that bread? and why is it called daily? Because this is necessary as the other; for 
without it we cannot live; without bread we cannot live. It is shamelessness to ask for wealth from God; it 
is no shamelessness to ask for daily bread. That which ministereth to pride is one thing, that which 
ministereth to life another. Nevertheless, because this bread which may be seen and handled, is given 
both to the good and bad; there is a daily bread, for which the children pray. That is the word of God, 
which is dealt out to us day by day. Our bread is daily bread; and by it live not our bodies, but our souls. It 
is necessary for us who are even now labourers in the vineyard,—it is our food, not our hire. For he that 
hires the labourer into the vineyard owes him two things; food, that he faint not, and his hire, wherewith 
he may rejoice. Our daily food then in this earth is the word of God, which is dealt out always in the 
Churches: our hire after labour is called eternal life. Again, if by this our daily bread thou understand 
what the faithful receive, what ye shall receive, when ye have been baptized, it is with good reason that 
we ask and say, “Give us this day our daily bread;” that we may live in such sort, as that we be not 
separated from the Holy Altar. 


11. “And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” Touching this petition again we need no 
explanation, that it is for ourselves that we pray. For we beg that our debts may be forgiven us. For 
debtors are we, not in money, but in sins. Thou art saying perchance at this moment, And you too. We 
answer, Yes, we too. What, ye Holy Bishops, are ye debtors? Yes, we are debtors too. What you! My Lord. 
Be it far from thee, do not thyself this wrong. I do myself no wrong, but I say the truth; we are debtors: “If 
we Say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” We have been baptized, and yet 
are we debtors. Not that anything then remained, which was not remitted to us in Baptism, but because in 
our lives we are contracting ever what needs daily forgiveness. They who are baptized, and forthwith 
depart out of this life, come up from the font without any debt; without any debt they leave the world. But 
they who are baptized and are still kept in this life, contract defilements by reason of their mortal frailty, 
by which though the ship be not sunk, yet have they need of recourse to the pump. For otherwise by little 
and little will that enter in by which the whole ship will be sunk. And to offer this prayer, is to have 
recourse to the pump. But we ought not only to pray, but to do alms also, because when the pump is used 
to prevent the ship from sinking, both the voices and hands are at work. Now we are at work with our 
voices, when we Say, “Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors.” And we are at work with our 
hands when we do this, “Break thy bread to the hungry, and bring the houseless poor into thine house. 
Shut up alms in the heart of a poor man, and it shall intercede for thee unto the Lord.” 


12. Although therefore all our sins were forgiven in the “laver of regeneration,” we should be driven into 
great straits, if there were not given to us the daily cleansing of the Holy Prayer. Alms and prayers purge 
away sins; only let not such sins be committed, for which we must necessarily be separated from our daily 
Bread; avoid we all such debts to which a severe and certain condemnation is due. Call not yourselves 
righteous, as though ye had no cause to say, “Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors.” 
Though ye abstain from idolatry, from the consolations of astrologers, from the cures of enchanters, 
though ye abstain from the seductions of heretics, from the divisions of schismatics; though ye abstain 
from murders, from adulteries and fornications, from thefts and plunderings, from false witnessings, and 
all such other sins which I do not name, as have a ruinous consequence, for which it is necessary that the 
sinner be cut off from the altar, and be so bound in earth, as to be bound in heaven, to his great and 
deadly danger, unless again he be so loosed in earth, as to be loosed in heaven; yet after all these are 
excepted, still there is no want of occasions whereby a man may sin. A man sins in seeing with pleasure 
what he ought not to see. Yet who can hold in the quickness of the eye? For from this the eye is said to 
have received its very name, from its quickness. Who can restrain the ear or eye? The eyes may be shut 
when thou wilt, and are shut in a moment, but the ears thou canst only with an effort close: thou must 
raise the hand and reach them, and if any one hold thy hand, they are kept open, nor canst thou close 
them against reviling, impure, or flattering, and seducing words. And when thou hearest any things thou 
oughtest not to hear, though thou do it not, dost thou not sin with the ear? for thou hearest something that 
is bad with pleasure? How great sins doth the deadly tongue commit! Yea, sometimes sins of such a 
nature, that a man is separated from the altar for them. To the tongue pertains the whole matter of 
blasphemies, and many idle words again are spoken, which are not convenient. But let the hand do 
nothing wrong, let the feet run not to any evil, nor the eye be directed to immodesty; let not the ear be 


open with pleasure to filthy talk; nor the tongue move to indecent speech; yet tell me, who can restrain 
the thoughts? How often do we pray, my brethren, and our thoughts are elsewhere, as though we forgot 
before whom we are standing, or before whom we are prostrating ourselves! If all these things be 
collected together against us, will they not therefore not overwhelm us, because they are small faults? 
What matter is it whether lead or sand overwhelm us? The lead is all one mass, the sand is small grains, 
but by their great number they overwhelm thee. So thy sins are small. Seest thou not how the rivers are 
filled, and the lands are wasted by small drops? They are small, but they are many. 


13. Let us therefore say every day; and say it in sincerity of heart, and do what we say, “Forgive us our 
debts, as we also forgive our debtors.” It is an engagement, a covenant, an agreement that we make with 
God. The Lord thy God saith to thee, Forgive, and I will forgive. Thou hast not forgiven; thou retainest thy 
sins against thyself, not I. I pray thee, my dearly beloved children, since I know what is expedient for you 
in the Lord’s Prayer, and most of all in that sentence of it, “Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our 
debtors;” hear me. Ye are about to be baptized, forgive everything; whatsoever any man have in his heart 
against any other, let him from his heart forgive it. So enter in, and be sure, that all your sins which ye 
have contracted, whether from your birth of your parents after Adam with original sin, for which sins’ 
sake ye run with babes to the Saviour’s grace, or whatever after sins ye have contracted in your lives, by 
word, or deed, or thought, all are forgiven; and you will go out of the water as from before the presence of 
your Lord, with the sure discharge of all debts. 


14. Now because by reason of those daily sins of which I have spoken, it is necessary for you to say, in that 
daily prayer of cleansing as it were, “Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors;” what will ye 
do? Ye have enemies. For who can live on this earth without them? Take heed to yourselves, love them. In 
no way can thine enemy so hurt thee by his violence, as thou dost hurt thyself if thou love him not. For he 
may injure thy estate, or flocks, or house, or thy man-servant, or thy maid-servant, or thy son, or thy wife; 
or at most, if such power be given him, thy body. But can he injure thy soul, as thou canst thyself? Reach 
forward, dearly beloved, I beseech you, to this perfection. But have I given you this power? He only hath 
given it to whom ye say, “Thy will be done as in heaven so in earth. Yet let it not seem impossible to you. I 
know, I have known by experience, that there are Christian men who do love their enemies. If it seem to 
you impossible, ye will not do it. Believe then first that it can be done, and pray that the will of God may 
be done in you. For what good can thy neighbour’s ill do thee? If he had no ill, he would not even be thine 
enemy. Wish him well then, that he may end his ill, and he will be thine enemy no longer. For it is not the 
human nature in him that is at enmity with thee, but his sin. Is he therefore thine enemy, because he hath 
a soul and body? In this he is as thou art: thou hast a soul, and so hath he: thou hast a body, and so hath 
he. He is of the same substance as thou art; ye were made both out of the same earth, and quickened by 
the same Lord. In all this he is as thou art. Acknowledge in him then thy brother. The first pair, Adam and 
Eve, were our parents; the one our father, the other our mother; and therefore we are brethren. But let us 
leave the consideration of our first origin. God is our Father, the Church our Mother, and therefore are we 
brethren. But you will say, my enemy is a heathen, a Jew, a heretic, of whom I spake some time ago on the 
words, “Thy will be done as in heaven so in earth.” O Church, thy enemy is the heathen, the Jew, the 
heretic; he is the earth. If thou art heaven, call on thy Father which is in heaven, and pray for thine 
enemies: for so was Saul an enemy of the Church; thus was prayer made for him, and he became her 
friend. He not only ceased from being her persecutor, but he laboured to be her helper. And yet, to say the 
truth, prayer was made against him; but against his malice, not against his nature. So let thy prayer be 
against the malice of thine enemy, that it may die, and he may live. For if thine enemy were dead, thou 
hast lost it might seem an enemy, yet hast thou not found a friend. But if his malice die, thou hast at once 
lost an enemy and found a friend. 


15. But still ye are saying, Who can do, who has ever done this? May God bring it to effect in your hearts! 
I know as well as you, there are but few who do it; great men are they and spiritual who do so. Are all the 
faithful in the Church who approach the altar, and take the Body and Blood of Christ, are they all such? 
And yet they all say, “Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors.” What, if God should answer 
them, “Why do ye ask me to do what I have promised, when ye do not what I have commanded?” What 
have I promised? “To forgive your debts.” What have I commanded? “That ye also forgive your debtors.” 
How can ye do this, if ye do not love your enemies? What then must we do, brethren? Is the flock of Christ 
reduced to such a scanty number? If they only ought to say, “Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our 
debtors,” who love their enemies; I know not what to do, I know not what to say. For must I say to you, If 
ye do not love your enemies, do not pray; I dare not say so; yea, pray rather that ye may love them. But 
must I say to you, If ye do not love your enemies, say not in the Lord’s Prayer, “Forgive us our debts, as we 
also forgive our debtors”? Suppose that I were to say, Do not use these words. If ye do not, your debts are 
not forgiven; and if ye do use them, and do not act thereafter, they are not forgiven. In order therefore 
that they may be forgiven, ye must both use the prayer, and do thereafter. 


16. I see some ground on which I may comfort not some few only, but the multitude of Christians: and I 
know that ye are longing to hear it. Christ hath said, “Forgive, that ye may be forgiven.” And what do ye 
say in the Prayer which we have now been discussing? “Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our 
debtors.” So, Lord, forgive, as we forgive. This thou sayest, “O Father, which art in heaven, so forgive our 
debts, as we also forgive our debtors.” For this ye ought to do, and if ye do it not, ye will perish. When 
your enemy asks pardon, at once forgive him. And is this much for you to do? Though it were much for 


thee to love thine enemy when violent against thee, is it much to love a man who is a supplicant before 
thee? What hast thou to say? He was before violent, and then thou hatedst him. I had rather thou hadst 
not hated him even then: I had rather then when thou wert suffering from his violence, thou hadst 
remembered the Lord, saying, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” I would have then 
much wished that even at that time when thine enemy was violent against thee, thou hadst had regard to 
the Lord thy God speaking thus. But perhaps you will say, He did it, but then He did it as being the Lord, 
as the Christ, as the Son of God, as the Only-Begotten, as the Word made flesh. But what can I, an infirm 
and sinful man, do? If thy Lord be too high an example for thee, turn thy thoughts upon thy fellow-servant. 
The holy Stephen was being stoned, and as they stoned him, on bended knees did he pray for his enemies, 
and say, “Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” They were casting stones, not asking pardon, yet did he 
pray for them. I would thou wert like him; reach forth. Why art thou for ever trailing thy heart along the 
earth? Hear, “Lift up thy heart,” reach forward, love thine enemies. If thou canst not love him in his 
violence, love him at least when he asks pardon. Love the man who saith to thee, “Brother, I have sinned, 
forgive me.” If thou then forgive him not, I say not merely, that thou dost blot this prayer out of thine 
heart, but thou shall be blotted thyself out of the book of God. 


17. But if thou then at least forgive him, or let go hatred from thy heart, it is hatred from the heart I bid 
thee forego, and not proper discipline. What if one who asks my pardon, be one who ought to be chastised 
by me! Do what thou wilt, for I suppose that thou dost love thy child even when thou dost chastise him. 
Thou regardest not his cries under the rod, because thou art reserving for him his inheritance. This I say 
then, that thou forego from thy heart all hatred, when thine enemy asks pardon of thee. But perhaps you 
will say, “he is playing false, he is pretending.” O thou judge of another’s heart, tell me thine own father’s 
thoughts, tell me thine own thoughts yesterday. He asks and petitions for pardon; forgive, by all means 
forgive him. If thou wilt not forgive him, it is thyself thou dost hurt, not him, for he knows what he has to 
do. Thou art not willing to forgive thine own fellow-servant; he will go then to thy Lord, and say to Him, 
“Lord, I have prayed my fellow-servant to forgive me, and he would not; do Thou forgive me.” Hath not 
the Lord power to release his servant’s debts? So he, having obtained pardon from his Lord, returns 
loosed, whilst thou remainest bound. How bound? The time of prayer will come, the time must come for 
thee to say, “Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors;” and the Lord will answer thee, Thou 
wicked servant, when thou didst owe Me so great a debt, thou didst ask Me, and I forgave thee; 
“shouldest not thou also have had compassion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee?” These 
words are out of the Gospel, not of my own heart. But if on being asked, thou shall forgive him who begs 
for pardon, then thou canst say this prayer. And if thou hast not as yet the strength to love him in his 
violence, still thou mayest offer this prayer, “Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors.” Let us 
pass on to the rest. 


18. “And lead us not into temptation. Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors,” we say 
because of past sins, which we cannot undo, that they should not have been done. Thou canst labour not 
to do what thou hast done before, but how canst thou bring about, that that which thou hast done should 
not be done? As regards those things which have been done already, that sentence of the prayer is thy 
help, “Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors.” As regards those into which thou mayest fall, 
what wilt thou do? “Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” “Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil,” that is, from temptation itself. 


19. Now these three first petitions, “Hallowed be Thy Name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done as in 
heaven so in earth,” these three regard the life eternal, for God’s Name ought to be hallowed in us always, 
we ought to be in His kingdom always, we ought to do His will always. This will be to all eternity. But 
“daily bread” is necessary now. All the rest that we pray for from this article, regards the necessities of 
the present life. Daily bread is necessary in this life; the forgiveness of our debts is necessary in this life. 
For when we shall arrive at the other life, there will be an end of all debts. In this life there is temptation, 
in this life the sailing is dangerous, in this life something is ever stealing its way in through the chinks of 
our frailties, which must be pumped out. But when we shall be made equal to the Angels of God; no more 
need to say and pray to God to forgive us our debts, when there will be none. Here then is the “daily 
bread;” here the prayer that our “debts may be forgiven;” here that we “enter not into temptation;” for in 
that life temptation does not enter; here that we may be “delivered from evil;” for in that life there will be 
no evil, but eternal and abiding good. 


SERMON VII 


AGAIN, ON MATT. VI. ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. TO THE COMPETENTES 


1. The order established for your edification requires that ye learn first what to believe, and afterwards 
what to ask. For so saith the Apostle, “Whosoever shall call upon the Name of the Lord, shall be saved.” 
This testimony blessed Paul cited out of the Prophet; for by the Prophet were those times foretold, when 
all men should call upon God; “Whosoever shall call upon the Name of the Lord, shall be saved.” And he 
added, “How then shall they call on Him in whom they have not believed? And how shall they believe in 
Him of whom they have not heard? Or how shall they hear without a preacher? Or how shall they preach 
except they be sent?” Therefore were preachers sent. They preached Christ. As they preached, the people 
heard, by hearing they believed, and by believing called upon Him. Because then it was most rightly and 


most truly said, “How shall they call on Him in whom they have not believed?” therefore have ye first 
learned what to believe: and to-day have learnt to call on Him in whom ye have believed. 


2. The Son of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, hath taught us a Prayer; and though He be the Lord Himself, as 
ye have heard and repeated in the Creed, the Only Son of God, yet He would not be alone. He is the Only 
Son, and yet would not be alone; He hath vouchsafed to have brethren. For to whom doth He say, “Say, 
Our Father, which art in heaven?” Whom did He wish us to call our Father, save His own Father? Did He 
grudge us this? Parents sometimes when they have gotten one, or two, or three children, fear to give birth 
to any more, lest they reduce the rest to beggary. But because the inheritance which He promiseth us is 
such as many may possess, and no one be straitened; therefore hath He called into His brotherhood the 
peoples of the nations; and the Only Son hath numberless brethren; who say, “Our Father, which art in 
heaven.” So said they who have been before us; and so shall say those who will come after us. See how 
many brethren the Only Son hath in His grace, sharing His inheritance with those for whom He suffered 
death. We had a father and mother on earth, that we might be born to labours and to death: but we have 
found other parents, God our Father, and the Church our Mother, by whom we are born unto life eternal. 
Let us then consider, beloved, whose children we have begun to be; and let us live so as becomes those 
who have such a Father. See, how that our Creator hath condescended to be our Father! 


3. We have heard whom we ought to call upon, and with what hope of an eternal inheritance we have 
begun to have a Father in heaven; let us now hear what we must ask of Him. Of such a Father what shall 
we ask? Do we not ask rain of Him, to-day, and yesterday, and the day before? This is no great thing to 
have asked of such a Father, and yet ye see with what sighings, and with what great desire we ask for 
rain, when death is feared, when that is feared which none can escape. For sooner or later every man 
must die, and we groan, and pray, and travail in pain, and cry to God, that we may die a little later. How 
much more ought we to cry to Him, that we may come to that place where we shall never die! 


4. Therefore is it said, “Hallowed be Thy Name.” This we also ask of Him that his Name may be hallowed 
in us; for Holy is it always. And how is His Name hallowed in us, except while it makes us holy. For once 
we were not holy, and we are made holy by His Name; but He is always Holy, and His Name always Holy. 
It is for ourselves, not for God, that we pray. For we do not wish well to God, to whom no ill can ever 
happen. But we wish what is good for ourselves, that His Holy Name may be hallowed, that that which is 
always Holy, may be hallowed in us. 


5. “Thy kingdom come.” Come it surely will, whether we ask or no. Indeed, God hath an eternal kingdom. 
For when did He not reign? When did He begin to reign? For His kingdom hath no beginning, neither shall 
it have any end. But that we may know that in this prayer also we pray for ourselves, and not for God (for 
we do not say, “Thy kingdom come,” as though we were asking that God may reign); we shall be ourselves 
His kingdom, if believing in Him we make progress in this faith. All the faithful, redeemed by the Blood of 
His Only Son, will be His kingdom. And this His kingdom will come, when the resurrection of the dead 
shall have taken place; for then He will come Himself. And when the dead are risen, He will divide them, 
as He Himself saith, “and He shall set some on the right hand, and some on the left.” To those who shall 
be on the right hand He will say, “Come, ye blessed of My Father, receive the kingdom.” This is what we 
wish and pray for when we say, “Thy kingdom come;” that it may come to us. For if we shall be 
reprobates, that kingdom will come to others, but not to us. But if we shall be of that number, who belong 
to the members of His Only-begotten Son, His kingdom will come to us, and will not tarry. For are there as 
many ages yet remaining, as have already passed away? The Apostle John hath said, “My little children, it 
is the last hour.” But it is a long hour proportioned to this long day; and see how many years this last hour 
lasteth. But nevertheless, be ye as those who watch, and so sleep, and rise again, and reign. Let us watch 
now, let us sleep in death; at the end we shall rise again, and shall reign without end. 


6. “Thy will be done as in heaven, so in earth.” The third thing we pray for is, that His will may be done as 
in heaven so in earth. And in this too we wish well for ourselves. For the will of God must necessarily be 
done. It is the will of God that the good should reign, and the wicked be damned. Is it possible that this 
will should not be done? But what good do we wish for ourselves, when we say, “Thy will be done as in 
heaven, so in earth”? Give ear. For this petition may be understood in many ways, and many things are to 
be in our thoughts in this petition, when we pray God, “Thy will be done as in heaven, so in earth.” As Thy 
Angels offend Thee not, so may we also not offend Thee. Again, how is “Thy will be done, as in heaven, so 
in earth,” understood? All the holy Patriarchs, all the Prophets, all the Apostles, all the spiritual are as it 
were God’s heaven; and we in comparison of them are earth. “Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth;” 
as in them, so in us also. Again, “Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth;” the Church of God is heaven, 
His enemies are earth. So we wish well for our enemies, that they too may believe and become Christians, 
and so the will of God be done, as in heaven, so also in earth. Again, “Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in 
earth.” Our spirit is heaven, and the flesh earth. As our spirit is renewed by believing, so may our flesh be 
renewed by rising again; and “the will of God be done, as in heaven, so in earth.” Again, our mind 
whereby we see truth, and delight in this truth, is heaven; as, “I delight in the law of God, after the inward 
man.” What is the earth? “I see another law in my members, warring against the law of my mind?” When 
this strife shall have passed away, and a full concord brought about of the flesh and spirit, the will of God 
will be done as in heaven, so also in earth. When we repeat this petition, let us think of all these things, 
and ask them all of the Father. Now all these things which we have mentioned, these three petitions, 


beloved, have respect to the life eternal. For if the Name of our God is sanctified in us, it will be for 
eternity. If His kingdom come, where we shall live for ever, it will be for eternity. If His will be done as in 
heaven, so in earth, in all the ways which I have explained, it will be for eternity. 


7. There remain now the petitions for this life of our pilgrimage; therefore follows, “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” Give us eternal things, give us things temporal. Thou hast promised a kingdom, deny us not 
the means of subsistence. Thou wilt give everlasting glory with Thyself hereafter, give us in this earth 
temporal support. Therefore is it “day by day,” and “to-day,” that is, in this present time. For when this life 
shall have passed away, shall we ask for daily bread then? For then it will not be called, “day by day,” but 
“to-day.” Now it is called, “day by day,” when one day passes away, and another day succeeds. Will it be 
called “day by day,” when there will be one eternal day? This petition for daily bread is doubtless to be 
understood in two ways, both for the necessary supply of our bodily food, and for the necessities of our 
spiritual support. There is a necessary supply of bodily food, for the preservation of our daily life, without 
which we cannot live. This is food and clothing, but the whole is understood in a part. When we ask for 
bread, we thereby understand all things. There is a spiritual food also which the faithful know, which ye 
too will know, when ye shall receive it at the altar of God. This also is “daily Bread,” necessary only for 
this life. For shall we receive the Eucharist when we shall have come to Christ Himself, and begun to 
reign with Him for ever? So then the Eucharist is our daily bread; but let us in such wise receive it, that 
we be not refreshed in our bodies only, but in our souls. For the virtue which is apprehended there, is 
unity, that gathered together into His body, and made His members, we may be what we receive. Then will 
it be indeed our daily bread. Again, what I am handling before you now is “daily bread;” and the daily 
lessons which ye hear in church, are daily bread, and the hymns ye hear and repeat are daily bread. For 
all these are necessary in our state of pilgrimage. But when we shall have got to heaven, shall we hear the 
word, we who shall see the Word Himself, and hear the Word Himself, and eat and drink Him as the 
angels do now? Do the angels need books, and interpreters, and readers? Surely not. They read in seeing, 
for the Truth Itself they see, and are abundantly satisfied from that fountain, from which we obtain some 
few drops. Therefore has it been said touching our daily bread, that this petition is necessary for us in this 
life. 


8. “Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” Is this necessary except in this life? For in the other 
we Shall have no debts. For what are debts, but sins? See, ye are on the point of being baptized, then all 
your sins will be blotted out, none whatever will remain. Whatever evil ye have ever done, in deed, or 
word, or desire, or thought, all will be blotted out. And yet if in the life which is after Baptism there were 
security from sin, we should not learn such a prayer as this, “Forgive us our debts.” Only let us by all 
means do what comes next, “As we forgive our debtors.” Do ye then who are about to enter in to receive a 
plenary and entire remission of your debts, do ye above all things see that ye have nothing in your hearts 
against any other, so as to come forth from Baptism secure, as it were free and discharged of all debts, 
and then begin to purpose to avenge yourselves on your enemies, who in time past have done you wrong. 
Forgive, as ye are forgiven. God can do no one wrong, and yet He forgiveth who oweth nothing. How then 
ought he to forgive, who is himself forgiven, when He forgiveth all, who oweth nothing that can be 
forgiven Him? 


9. “Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” Will this again be necessary in the life to come? 
“Lead us not into temptation,” will not be said, except where there can be temptation. We read in the book 
of holy Job, “Is not the life of man upon earth a temptation?” What then do we pray for? Hear what. The 
Apostle James saith, “Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God.” He spoke of those evil 
temptations, whereby men are deceived, and brought under the yoke of the devil. This is the kind of 
temptation he spoke of. For there is another sort of temptation which is called a proving; of this kind of 
temptation it is written, “The Lord your God tempteth (proveth) you to know whether ye love Him.” What 
means “to know”? “To make you know,” for He knoweth already. With that kind of temptation, whereby we 
are deceived and seduced, God tempteth no man. But undoubtedly in His deep and hidden judgment He 
abandons some. And when He hath abandoned them, the tempter finds his opportunity. For he finds in 
him no resistance against his power, but forthwith presents himself to him as his possessor, if God 
abandon him. Therefore that He may not abandon us, do we say, “Lead us not into temptation.” “For every 
one is tempted,” says the same Apostle James, “when he is drawn away of his own lust and enticed. Then 
lust, when it hath conceived, bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” What 
then has he hereby taught us? To fight against our lusts. For ye are about to put away your sins in Holy 
Baptism; but lusts will still remain, wherewith ye must fight after that ye are regenerate. For a conflict 
with your own selves still remains. Let no enemy from without be feared: conquer thine own self, and the 
whole world is conquered. What can any tempter from without, whether the devil or the devil’s minister, 
do against thee? Whosoever sets the hope of gain before thee to seduce thee, let him only find no 
covetousness in thee; and what can he who would tempt thee by gain effect? Whereas if covetousness be 
found in thee, thou takest fire at the sight of gain, and art taken by the bait of this corrupt food. But if he 
find no covetousness in thee, the trap remains spread in vain. Or should the tempter set before thee some 
woman of surpassing beauty; if chastity be within, iniquity from without is overcome. Therefore that he 
may not take thee with the bait of a strange woman’s beauty, fight with thine own lust within; thou hast no 
sensible perception of thine enemy, but of thine own concupiscence thou hast. Thou dost not see the devil, 
but the object that engageth thee thou dost see. Get the mastery then over that of which thou art sensible 
within. Fight valiantly, for He who hath regenerated thee is thy Judge; He hath arranged the lists, He is 


making ready the crown. But because thou wilt without doubt be conquered, if thou have not Him to aid 
thee, if He abandon thee: therefore dost thou say in the prayer, “Lead us not into temptation.” The Judge’s 
wrath hath given over some to their own lusts; and the Apostle says, “God gave them over to the lusts of 
their hearts.” How did He give them up? Not by forcing, but by forsaking them. 


10. “Deliver us from evil,” may belong to the same sentence. Therefore, that thou mayest understand it to 
be all one sentence, it runs thus, “Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” Therefore he 
added “but,” to show that all this belongs to one sentence, “Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil.” How is this? I will propose them singly. “Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 
By delivering us from evil, He leadeth us not into temptation; by not leading us into temptation, He 
delivereth us from evil. 


11. And truly it is a great temptation, dearly beloved, it is a great temptation in this life, when that in us is 
the subject of temptation, whereby we attain pardon, if in any of our temptations we have fallen. It is a 
frightful temptation, when that is taken from us, whereby we may be healed from the wounds of other 
temptations. I know that ye have not yet understood me. Give me your attention, that ye may understand. 
Suppose avarice tempts a man, and he is conquered in any single temptation (for sometimes even a good 
wrestler and fighter may get roughly handled ): avarice then has got the better of a man, good wrestler 
though he be, and he has done some avaricious act. Or there has been a passing lust; it has not brought 
the man to fornication, nor reached unto adultery, for when this does take place, the man must at all 
events be kept back from the criminal act. But he “hath seen a woman to lust after her;” he has let his 
thoughts dwell on her with more pleasure than was right; he has admitted the attack; excellent combatant 
though he be, he has been wounded, but he has not consented to it; he has beaten back the motion of his 
lust, has chastised it with the bitterness of grief, he has beaten it back; and has prevailed. Still in the very 
fact that he had slipped, has he ground for saying, “Forgive us our debts.” And so of all other temptations, 
it is a hard matter that in them all there should not be occasion for saying, “Forgive us our debts.” What 
then is that frightful temptation which I have mentioned, that grievous, that tremendous temptation, 
which must be avoided with all our strength, with all our resolution; what is it? When we go about to 
avenge ourselves. Anger is kindled, and the man burns to be avenged. O frightful temptation! Thou art 
losing that, whereby thou hadst to attain pardon for other faults. If thou hadst committed any sin as to 
other senses, and other lusts, hence mightest thou have had thy cure, in that thou mightest say, “Forgive 
us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors.” But whoso instigateth thee to take vengeance, will lose for 
thee the power thou hadst to say, “As we also forgive our debtors.” When that power is lost, all sins will be 
retained; nothing at all is remitted. 


12. Our Lord and Master, and Saviour, knowing this dangerous temptation in this life, when He taught us 
six or seven petitions in this Prayer, took none of them for Himself to treat of, and to commend to us with 
greater earnestness, than this one. Have we not said, “Our Father, which art in heaven;” and the rest 
which follows? Why after the conclusion of the Prayer, did He not enlarge upon it to us, either as to what 
He had laid down in the beginning, or concluded with at the end, or placed in the middle? For why said He 
not, if the Name of God be not hallowed in you, or if ye have no part in the kingdom of God, or if the will 
of God be not done in you, as in heaven, or if God guard you not, that ye enter not into temptation; why 
none of all these? but what saith He? “Verily I say unto you, that if ye forgive men their trespasses;” in 
reference to that petition, “Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors.” Having passed over all 
the other petitions which He taught us, this He taught us with an especial force. There was no need of 
insisting so much upon those sins in which if a man offend, he may know the means whereby he may be 
cured: need of it there was, with regard to that sin in which if thou sin, there is no means whereby the 
rest can be cured. For this thou oughtest to be ever saying, “Forgive us our debts.” What debts? There is 
no lack of them; for we are but men; I have talked somewhat more than I ought, have said something I 
ought not, have laughed more than I ought, have eaten more than I ought, have listened with pleasure to 
what I ought not, have drunk more than I ought, have seen with pleasure what I ought not, have thought 
with pleasure on what I ought not; “Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors.” This if thou hast 
lost, thou art lost thyself. 


13. Take heed, my brethren, my sons, sons of God, take heed, I beseech you, in that I am saying to you. 
Fight to the uttermost of your powers with your own hearts. And if ye shall see your anger making a stand 
against you, pray to God against it, that God may make thee conqueror of thyself, that God may make thee 
conqueror, I say, not of thine enemy without, but of thine own soul within. For He will give thee His 
present help, and will do it. He would rather that we ask this of Him, than rain. For ye see, beloved, how 
many petitions the Lord Christ hath taught us; and there is scarce found among them one which speaks of 
daily bread, that all our thoughts may be moulded after the life to come? For what can we fear that He 
will not give us, who hath promised and said, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you; for your Father knoweth that ye have need of these things 
before ye ask Him. Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” For many have been tried even with hunger, and have been found gold, and have not 
been forsaken by God. They would have perished with hunger, if the daily inward bread were to leave 
their heart. After this let us chiefly hunger. For, “Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.” But He can in mercy look upon our infirmity, and see us, as it is 
said, “Remember that we are dust.” He who from the dust made and quickened man, for that His work of 


clay’s sake, gave His Only Son to death. Who can explain, who can worthily so much as conceive, how 
much He loveth us? 


SERMON VIII 


AGAIN ON THE LORD’S PRAYER, MATT. VI. TO THE COMPETENTES 


1. You have just repeated the Creed, where in brief summary is contained the Faith. I have already before 
now told you what the Apostle Paul says, “How shall they call on Him in whom they have not believed?” 
Because then you have both heard, and learnt, and repeated how you must believe in God; hear to-day 
how He must be called upon. The Son Himself, as you heard when the Gospel was read, taught His 
disciples and His faithful ones this Prayer. Good hope have we of obtaining our cause, when such an 
Advocate hath dictated our suit. The Assessor of the Father, as you have confessed, who sitteth on the 
right hand of the Father; He is our Advocate who is to be our Judge. For from thence will He come to 
judge the quick and dead. Learn then, this Prayer also which you will have to repeat in eight days time. 
But whosoever of you have not repeated the Creed well, have yet time enough, let them learn it; because 
on the Sabbath day in the hearing of all who shall be present, you will have to repeat it: on the last 
Sabbath day, when you will be here to be baptized. But in eight days from to-day will you have to repeat 
this Prayer, which you have heard to-day. 


2. Of which the first clause is, “Our Father, which art in heaven.” We have found then a Father in heaven; 
let us take good heed how we live on earth. For he who hath found such a Father, ought so to live that he 
may be worthy to come to his inheritance. But we say all in common, “Our Father.” How great a 
condescension! This the emperor says, and this says the beggar: this says the slave, and this his lord. 
They say all together, “Our Father, which art in heaven.” Therefore do they understand that they are 
brethren, seeing they have one Father. Now let not the lord disdain to have his slave for a brother, seeing 
the Lord Christ has vouch-safed to have him for a brother. 


3. “Hallowed be Thy Name, Thy kingdom come.” This hallowing of God’s Name is that whereby we are 
made holy. For His Name is always Holy. We wish also for His kingdom to come; come it will, though we 
wish it not; but to wish and pray that His kingdom may come, is nothing else than to wish of Him, that He 
would make us worthy of His kingdom, lest haply, which God forbid, it should come, and not come to us. 
For to many that will never come, which nevertheless must come. For to them will it come, to whom it 
shall be said, “Come, ye blessed of My Father, receive the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world.” But it will not come to them to whom it shall be said, “Depart from Me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire.” Therefore when we say, “Thy kingdom come,” we pray that it may come to us. What is, 
“may come to us”? May find us good. This we pray for then, that He would make us good; for then to us 
will His kingdom come. 


4. We go on, “Thy will be done as in heaven so in earth.” The Angels serve Thee in heaven, may we serve 
Thee in earth! The Angels do not offend Thee in heaven, may we not offend Thee in earth! As they do Thy 
will, so may we do it also! And here what do we pray for, but that we may be good? For when we do God’s 
will (for He without doubt doeth His own will), then is His will done in us. And we may understand in 
another and a right sense these words, “Thy will be done as in heaven, so in earth.” We receive the 
commandment of God, and it is well-pleasing to us, well-pleasing to our mind. “For we delight in the law 
of God after the inward man.” Then is His will done in heaven. For our spirit is compared to heaven, but to 
the earth our flesh. What then is “Thy will be done as in heaven, so in earth”? That as Thy command is 
well-pleasing to our mind, so may our flesh consent thereto; and so that strife be ended which is described 
by the Apostle, “for the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh.” When the Spirit 
lusteth against the flesh, His will is even now done in heaven; when the flesh lusteth not against the 
Spirit, His will is now done in earth. There will be harmony complete when He will; be then the contest 
now, that there may be victory hereafter. Thus again, “Thy will be done as in heaven, so in earth,” may be 
well understood, by making “heaven” to be the Church, because it is the throne of God; and “earth” the 
unbelievers, to whom it is said, “Earth thou art, and unto earth shalt thou go.” When therefore we pray for 
our enemies, for the enemies of the Church, the enemies of the Christian name, we pray that His will may 
be done “as in heaven, so in earth,” that is, as in Thy faithful ones, so in Thy blasphemers also, that they 
all may become “heaven.” 


5. There follows next, “Give us this day our daily bread.” It may be understood simply that we pour forth 
this prayer for daily sustenance, that we may have abundance: or if not that, that we may have no want. 
Now he said “daily,” for as long as it is called “to-day.” Daily we live, and daily rise, and are daily fed, and 
daily hunger. May He then give us daily bread. Why did He not say “covering” too, for the support of our 
life is in meat and drink, our covering in raiment and lodging. Man should desire nothing more than these. 
Forasmuch as the Apostle saith, “We brought nothing into this world, neither can we carry anything out: 
having food and covering, let us be therewith content.” Perish covetousness, and nature is rich. Therefore 
if this prayer have reference to our daily sustenance, since this is a good understanding of the words, 
“Give us this day our daily bread;” let us not marvel, if under the name of bread other necessary things 
are also understood. As when Joseph invited his brethren, “These men,” saith he, “will eat bread with me 
to-day.” Why, were they to eat bread only? No, but in the mention of bread only, all the rest was 


understood. So when we pray for daily bread, we ask for whatever is necessary for us in earth for our 
bodies’ sake. But what saith the Lord Jesus? “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” Again, this is a very good sense of, “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” thy Eucharist, our daily food. For the faithful know what they receive, and good for them it is to 
receive that daily bread which is necessary for this time present. They pray then for themselves, that they 
may become good, that they may persevere in goodness, and faith, and a holy life. This do they wish, this 
they pray for; for if they persevere not in this good life, they will be separated from that Bread. Therefore, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” What is this? Let us live so, that we be not separated from Thy altar. 
Again, the Word of God which is laid open to us, and in a manner broken day by day, is “daily bread.” And 
as our bodies hunger after that other, so do our souls after this bread. And so we both ask for this bread 
simply, and whatsoever is in this life needful both for our souls and bodies, is included in “daily bread.” 


6. “Forgive us our debts,” we say, and we may well say so; for we say the truth. For who is he that lives 
here in the flesh, and hath no debts? What man is there that lives so, that this prayer is not necessary for 
him? He may puff himself up, justify himself he cannot. It were well for him to imitate the Publican, and 
not swell as the Pharisee, “who went up into the temple,” and boasted of his deserts, and covered up his 
wounds. Whereas he who said, “Lord, be merciful to me a sinner,” knew wherefore he went up. This 
prayer the Lord Jesus, consider, my brethren, this prayer the Lord Jesus taught His disciples to offer, 
those great first Apostles of His, the leaders of our flock. If the leaders of the flock then pray for the 
remission of their sins, what ought the lambs to do, of whom it is said, “Bring young rams unto the Lord”? 
You knew then that you have repeated this in the Creed, because amongst the rest you have mentioned 
there “the remission of sins.” There is one remission of sins which is given once for all; another which is 
given day by day. There is one remission of sins which is given once for all in Holy Baptism; another which 
is given as long as we live here in the Lord’s Prayer. Wherefore we say, “Forgive us our debts.” 


7. And God has brought us into a covenant, and agreement, and a firm bond with Him, in that we say, “as 
we also forgive our debtors.” He who would say it effectually, “Forgive us our debts,” must say truly, “as 
we also forgive our debtors.” If this which is last he either say not, or say deceitfully, the other which is 
first he says in vain. We say to you then especially who are approaching to Holy Baptism, from your hearts 
forgive everything. And ye faithful, who taking advantage of this occasion are listening to this prayer, and 
our exposition of it, do ye wholly and from your hearts forgive whatsoever ye have against any. Forgive it 
there where God seeth. For sometimes a man remitteth with the mouth, and in the heart retaineth; he 
remitteth with the mouth for men’s sake, and retaineth in the heart, as not fearing the eyes of God. But do 
ye remit entirely. Whatever ye have retained up to these holy days, in these holy days at least remit. “The 
sun ought not to go down upon your wrath,” yet many suns have passed. Let then your wrath at length 
pass away also, now that we are celebrating the days of the great Sun, of that Sun of which Scripture 
saith, “Unto you shall the Sun of righteousness arise with healing in His wings.” What is, “in His wings”? 
In His protection. Whence it is said in the Psalms, “Keep me under the shadow of Thy wings.” But as to 
others who in the day of judgment shall repent, but all too late, and who shall mourn, yet unavailingly, it 
hath been foretold by Wisdom what they shall then say as they repent and groan for anguish of spirit, 
“What hath pride profited us, or what good hath riches with our vaunting brought us? All these things are 
passed away like a shadow.” And, “Therefore have we erred from the way of truth, and the light of 
righteousness hath not shined unto us, and the Sun of righteousness rose not upon us.” That Sun riseth 
upon the righteous only; but this sun which we see, God “maketh,” daily “to rise upon the good and evil.” 
The righteous attain to the seeing of that Sun; and that Sun dwelleth now in our hearts by faith. If then 
thou art angry, let not this sun go down in thine heart upon thy wrath; “Let not the sun go down upon thy 
wrath;” lest haply thou be angry, and so the Sun of righteousness go down upon thee, and thou abide in 
darkness. 


8. Now do not think that anger is nothing. “Mine eye was disordered because of anger,” saith the Prophet. 
Surely he whose eye is disordered cannot see the sun; and if he should try to see it, it were pain, and no 
pleasure to him. And what is anger? The lust of vengeance. A man lusteth to be avenged, and Christ is not 
yet avenged, the holy martyrs are not yet avenged. Still doth the patience of God wait, that the enemies of 
Christ, the enemies of the martyrs, may be converted. And who are we, that we should seek for 
vengeance? If God should seek it at our hands, where should we abide? He who hath never in any matter 
done us harm, doth not wish to avenge Himself of us; and do we seek to be avenged, who are almost daily 
offending God? Forgive therefore; from the heart forgive. If thou art angry, yet sin not. “Be ye angry, and 
sin not.” Be ye angry as being but men, if so be ye are overcome by it; yet sin not, so as to retain anger in 
your heart (for if ye do retain it, ye retain it against yourselves), lest ye enter not into that Light. 
Therefore forgive. What then is anger? The lust of vengeance. And what is hatred? Inveterate anger. If 
anger become inveterate, it is then called hatred. And this he seems to acknowledge, who when he had 
said, “Mine eye is disordered because of anger;” added, “I have become inveterate among all mine 
enemies.” What was anger when it was new, became hatred when it was turned into long continuance. 
Anger is a “mote,” hatred, a “beam.” We sometimes find fault with one who is angry, yet we retain hatred 
in our own hearts; and so Christ saith to us, “Thou seest the mote in thy brother’s eye, and seest not the 
beam in thine own eye.” How grew the mote into a beam? Because it was not at once plucked out. 
Because thou didst suffer the sun to rise and go down so often upon thy wrath, and madest it inveterate, 
because thou contractedst evil suspicions, and wateredst the mote, and by watering hast nourished it, and 
by nourishing it, hast made it a beam. Tremble then at least when it is said, “Whosoever hateth his 


brother is a murderer.” Thou hast not drawn the sword, nor inflicted any bodily wound, nor by any blow 
killed another; the thought only of hatred is in thy heart, and hereby art thou held to be a murderer, guilty 
art thou before the eyes of God. The other man is alive, and yet thou hast killed him. As far as thou art 
concerned, thou hast killed the man whom thou hatest. Reform then, and amend thyself. If scorpions or 
adders were in your houses, how would ye toil to purify them, that ye might be able to dwell in safety? Yet 
are ye angry, yea inveterate anger is in your hearts, and there grow so many hatreds, so many beams, so 
many scorpions, so many vipers, and will ye not then purify the house of God, your heart? Do then what is 
said, “As we also forgive our debtors;” and so say securely, “Forgive us our debts.” For without debts in 
this earth ye cannot live; but those great crimes which it is your blessing to have been forgiven in 
Baptism, and from which we ought to be ever free, are of one sort, and of another are those daily sins, 
without which a man cannot live in this world, by reason of which this daily prayer with its covenant and 
agreement is necessary; that as we say with all cheerfulness, “Forgive us our debts;” so we may say with 
all truth, “As we also forgive our debtors.” So much then have we said as touching past sins; what now for 
the future? 


9. “Lead us not into temptation:” forgive what we have done already, and grant that we may not commit 
any more sins. For whosoever is overcome by temptation, committeth sin. Thus the Apostle James saith, 
“Let no man say when he is tempted, he is tempted of God, for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither 
tempteth He any man. But every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed. 
Then lust, when it hath conceived, bringeth forth sin: and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” 
Therefore that thou be not drawn away by thy lust; consent not to it. It hath no means of conceiving, but 
by thee. Thou hast consented, hast as it were in thine heart admitted her embrace. Lust has risen up, 
deny thyself to her, follow her not. It is a lust unlawful, impure, and shameful, it will alienate thee from 
God. Give it not then the embrace of thy consent, lest thou have to bewail the birth; for if thou consent, 
that is, when thou hast embraced her, she conceives, “and when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin.” 
Dost thou not yet fear? “Sin bringeth forth death;” at least, fear death. If thou fear not sin, yet fear that 
whereunto it leads. Sin is sweet; but death is bitter. This is the infelicity of men; that for which they sin, 
they leave here when they die, and the sin themselves they carry with them. Thou dost sin for money, it 
must be left here: or for a country seat; it must be left here: or for some woman’s sake; she must be left 
here; and whatsoever it be for which thou dost sin, when thou shalt have closed thine eyes in death, thou 
must leave it here; yet the sin itself which thou committest, thou carriest with thee. 


10. May sins then be forgiven; the past forgiven, and the future cease. But without them here below thou 
canst not live; be they either lesser sins, or small, or trivial. Yet let not even these small and trivial sins be 
despised. With little drops is the river filled. Let not even the lesser sins be despised. Through narrow 
chinks in the ship the water oozes in, the hold keeps filling, and if it be disregarded the ship is sunk. But 
the sailors are not idle; their hands are active,—active that the water may be drained off from day to day. 
So be thy hands active, that thou mayest pump from day to day. What is the meaning of “be thy hands 
active”? Let them give, do good works, so be thy hands engaged. “Break thy bread to the hungry, and 
bring the poor and houseless into thine house; if thou seest the naked, clothe him.” Do all thou canst, do it 
with the means thou canst command, do it cheerfully, and so put up thy prayer with confidence. It will 
have two wings, a double alms. What is “a double alms”? “Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven. Give, and it 
shall be given unto you.” The one alms is that which is done from the heart, when thou forgivest thy 
brother his sin. The other alms is that which is done out of thy substance, when thou dealest bread to the 
poor. Offer both, lest without either wing thy prayer remain motionless. 


11. Therefore when we have said, “Lead us not into temptation,” there follows, “But deliver us from evil.” 
Now whoso wishes to be delivered from evil, bears witness that he is in evil. And thus saith the Apostle, 
“Redeeming the time, because the days are evil.” But who is there “that wisheth for life, and loveth to see 
good days”? Seeing that all men in this flesh have only evil days; who doth not wish it? Do thou what 
follows, “Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips that they speak no guile: depart from evil, and do good, 
seek peace, and ensue it;” and then thou hast got rid of evil days, and thy prayer, “deliver us from evil,” is 
fulfilled. 


12. Therefore the three first petitions, “Hallowed be Thy Name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done as in 
heaven, so in earth,” are for eternity. But the four following relate to this life, “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” Shall we ask day by day for daily bread, when we shall have come to that fulness of blessing? 
“Forgive us our debts.” Shall we say this in that kingdom, when we shall have no debts? “Lead us not into 
temptation.” Shall we be able to say this then, when there will be no temptation? “Deliver us from evil.” 
Shall we say this, when there shall be nothing from which to be delivered? Therefore these four are 
necessary, because of our daily life, but the three first in reference to the life eternal. But all things let us 
ask, with a view of attaining to that life, and let us pray here, that we be not separated from it. Every day 
must this prayer be said by you, when you are baptized. For the Lord’s Prayer is said daily in the Church 
before the Altar of God, and the faithful hear it. We have no fear therefore as to your not learning it 
carefully, because even if any of you should be unable to get it perfectly, he will learn it by hearing it day 
by day. 


13. Therefore on the Saturday when by the grace of God you will keep the Vigil, you will have to repeat 
not the Prayer, but the Creed. For if you do not know the Creed now, you will not hear that every day in 


the Church, and among the people. But when you have learnt it, that you may not forget it, say it every 
day when you rise; when you are preparing for sleep, rehearse your Creed, to the Lord rehearse it, remind 
yourselves of it, and be not weary of repeating it. For repetition is useful, lest forgetfulness steal over you. 
Do not say, “I said it yesterday, I have said it today, I say it every day, I know it perfectly well.” Call thy 
faith to mind, look into thyself, let thy Creed be as it were a mirror to thee. Therein see thyself, whether 
thou dost believe all which thou professest to believe, and so rejoice day by day in thy faith. Let it be thy 
wealth, let it be in a sort the daily clothing of thy soul. Dost thou not always dress thyself when thou 
risest? So by the daily repetition of thy Creed dress thy soul, lest haply forgetfulness make it bare, and 
thou remain naked, and that take place which the Apostle saith, (may it be far from thee!) “If so be that 
being unclothed, we shall not be found naked.” For we shall be clothed by our faith: and this faith is at 
once a garment and a breastplate; a garment against shame, a breastplate against adversity. But when we 
shall have arrived at that place where we shall reign, no need will there be to say the Creed. We shall see 
God; God Himself will be our vision; the vision of God will be the reward of our present faith. 


SERMON IX 


AGAIN, ON THE LORD’S PRAYER, MATT. VI. TO THE COMPETENTES 


1. You have rehearsed what you believe, hear now what you are to pray for. Forasmuch as you would not 
be able to call on Him, in whom you should not first have believed; as saith the Apostle, “How shall they 
call on Him, in whom they have not believed?” Therefore have you first learned the Creed, where is a brief 
and sublime rule of your faith; brief in the number of its words, sublime in the weight of its contents. But 
the prayer which you receive to-day to be learned by heart, and to be repeated eight days hence, was 
dictated (as you heard when the Gospel was being read) by the Lord Himself to His disciples, and came 
from them unto us, since “their sound went into all the earth.” 


2. Ye then who have found a Father in heaven, be loth to cleave to the things of earth. For ye are about to 
say, “Our Father, which art in heaven.” You have begun to belong to a great family. Under this Father the 
lord and the slave are brethren; under this Father the general and the common soldier are brethren; 
under this Father the rich man and the poor are brethren. All Christian believers have divers fathers in 
earth, some noble, some obscure; but they all call upon one Father which is in heaven. If our Father be 
there, there is the inheritance prepared for us. But He is such a Father, that we can possess with Him 
what He giveth. For He giveth an inheritance; but He doth not leave it to us by dying. For He doth not 
depart Himself, but He abideth ever, that we may come to Him. Seeing then we have heard of Whom we 
are to ask, let us know also what to ask for, lest haply we offend such a Father by asking amiss. 


3. What then hath the Lord Jesus Christ taught us to ask of the Father which is in heaven? “Hallowed be 
Thy Name.” What kind of blessing is this that we ask of God, that His Name may be hallowed? The Name 
of God is always Holy; why then do we pray that it may be hallowed, except that we may be hallowed by 
it? We pray then that that which is Holy always, may be hallowed in us. The Name of God is hallowed in 
you when ye are baptized. Why will ye offer this prayer after ye have been baptized, but that that which 
ye shall then receive may abide ever in you? 


4. Another petition follows, “Thy kingdom come.” God’s kingdom will come, whether we ask it or not. Why 
then do we ask it, but that that which will come to all saints may also come to us; that God may count us 
also in the number of His saints, to whom His kingdom is to come? 


5. We say in the third petition, “Thy will be done as in heaven, so in earth.” What is this? That as the 
Angels serve Thee in heaven, so we may serve Thee in earth. For His holy Angels obey Him; they do not 
offend Him; they do His commands through the love of Him. This we pray for then, that we too may do the 
commands of God in love. Again, these words are understood in another way, “Thy will be done as in 
heaven, so in earth.” Heaven in us is the soul, earth in us is the body. What then is, “Thy will be done as in 
heaven, so in earth”? As we hear Thy precepts, so may our flesh consent unto us; lest, whilst flesh and 
spirit strive together, we be not able to fulfil the commands of God. 


6. “Give us this day our daily bread,” comes next in the Prayer. Whether we ask here of the Father support 
necessary for the body, by “bread” signifying whatever is needful for us; or whether we understand that 
daily Bread, which ye are soon to receive from the Altar; well it is that we pray that He would give it us. 
For what is it we pray for, but that we may commit no evil, for which we should be separated from that 
holy Bread. And the word of God which is preached daily is daily bread. For because it is not bread for the 
body, it is not on that account not bread for the soul. But when this life shall have passed away, we shall 
neither seek that bread which hunger seeks; nor shall we have to receive the Sacrament of the Altar, 
because we shall be there with Christ, whose Body we do now receive; nor will those words which we are 
now speaking, need to be said to you, nor the sacred volume to be read, when we shall see Him who is 
Himself the Word of God, by whom all things were made, by whom the Angels are fed, by whom the 
Angels are enlightened, by whom the Angels become wise; not requiring words of circuitous discourse; 
but drinking in the Only Word, filled with whom they burst forth and never fail in praise. For, “Blessed,” 
saith the Psalm, “are they who dwell in Thy house; they will be always praising Thee.” 


7. Therefore in this present life, do we ask what comes next, “Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our 
debtors.” In Baptism, all debts, that is, all sins, are entirely forgiven us. But because no one can live 
without sin here below, and if without any great crime which entails separation from the Altar, yet 
altogether without sins can no one live on this earth, and we can only receive the one Baptism once for all; 
in this Prayer we hear how we may day by day be washed, that our sins may day by day be forgiven us; 
but only if we do what follows, “As we also forgive our debtors.” Accordingly, my Brethren, I advise you, 
who are in the grace of God my sons, yet my Brethren under that heavenly Father; I advise you, whenever 
any one offends and sins against you, and comes, and confesses, and asks your pardon, that ye do pardon 
him, and forthwith from the heart forgive him; lest ye keep off from your own selves that pardon, which 
comes from God. For if ye forgive not, neither will He forgive you. Therefore it is in this life that we make 
this petition, for that it is in this life that sins can be forgiven, where they can be done. But in the life to 
come they are not forgiven, because they are not done. 


8. Next after this we pray, saying, “Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” This also, that 
we be not led into temptation, it is necessary for us to ask in this life, because in this life there are 
temptations; and that “we may be delivered from evil,” because there is evil here. And thus of all these 
seven petitions, three have respect to the life eternal, and four to the present life. “Hallowed be Thy 
name.” This will be for ever. “Thy kingdom come.” This kingdom will be for ever. “Thy will be done as in 
heaven, so in earth.” This will be for ever. “Give us this day our daily bread.” This will not be for ever. 
“Forgive us our debts.” This will not be for ever. “Lead us not into temptation.” This will not be for ever. 
“But deliver us from evil.” This will not be for ever: but where there is temptation, and where there is evil, 
there is it necessary that we make this petition. 


SERMON X 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. VI. 19, “LAY NOT UP FOR YOURSELVES TREASURES UPON EARTH,” ETC. 
AN EXHORTATION TO ALMS-DEEDS 


1. Every man who is in any trouble, and his own resources fail him, looks out for some prudent person 
from whom he may take counsel, and so know what to do. Let us suppose then the whole world to be as it 
were one single man. He seeks to escape evil, yet is slow in doing good; and as in this way tribulations 
thicken, and his own resources fail, whom can he find more prudent to receive counsel from than Christ? 
By all means, at least, let him find a better, and do what he will. But if he cannot find a better, let him 
come to Him whom he may find everywhere: let him consult, and take advice from Him, keep the good 
commandment, escape the great evil. For present temporal ills of which men are so sore afraid, under 
which they murmur exceedingly, and by their murmuring offend Him who is correcting them, so that they 
find not His saving Help; present ills I say without a doubt are but passing; either they pass through us, or 
we pass through them; either they pass away whilst we live, or they are left behind us when we die. Now 
that is not in the matter of tribulation great, which in duration is short. Whosoever thou art that art 
thinking of to-morrow, thou dost not recall the remembrance of yesterday. When the day after to-morrow 
comes, this to-morrow also will be yesterday. But now if men are so disquieted with anxiety to escape 
temporal tribulations which pass, or rather fly over, what thought ought they to take that they may escape 
those which abide and endure without end? 


2. A hard condition is the life of man. What else is it to be born, but to enter on a life of toil? Of our toil 
that is to be, the infant’s very cry is witness. From this cup of sorrow no one may be excused. The cup that 
Adam hath pledged, must be drunk. We were made, it is true, by the hands of Truth, but because of sin we 
were cast forth upon days of vanity. “We were made after the image of God,” but we disfigured it by sinful 
transgression. Therefore does the Psalm remind us how we were made, and to what a state we have come. 
For it says, “Though a man walk in the image of God.” See, what he was made. Whither hath he come? 
Hearken to what follows, “Yet will he be disquieted in vain.” He walks in the image of truth, and will be 
disquieted in the counsel of vanity. Finally, see his disquiet, see it, and as it were in a glass, be displeased 
with thyself. “Though,” he says, “man walk in the image of God,” and therefore be something great, “yet 
will he be disquieted in vain;” and as though we might ask, How I pray thee, how is man disquieted in 
vain? “He heapeth up treasure,” saith he, “and knoweth not for whom he doth gather it.” See then, this 
man, that is the whole human race represented as one man, who is without resource in his own case, and 
hath lost counsel and wandered out of the way of a sound mind; “Heapeth up treasure, and knoweth not 
for whom he doth gather it.” What is more mad, what more unhappy? But surely he is doing it for himself? 
Not so. Why not for himself? Because he must die, because the life of man is short, because the treasure 
lasts, but he who gathereth it, quickly passeth away. As pitying therefore the man who “walketh in the 
image of God,” who confesseth things that are true, yet followeth after vain things, he saith, “He will be 
disquieted in vain.” I grieve for him; “he heapeth up treasure, and knoweth not for whom he doth gather 
it.” Doth he gather it for himself? No. Because the man dies whilst the treasure endures. For whom then? 
If thou hast any good counsel, give it to me. But counsel hast thou none to give me, and so thou hast none 
for thyself. Wherefore if we are both without it, let us both seek it, let us both receive it, and both consider 
the matter together. He is disquieted, he heapeth up treasure, he thinks, and toils, and is kept awake by 
anxiety. All day long art thou harassed by labour, all night agitated by fear. That thy coffer may be filled 
with money, thy soul is in a fever of anxiety. 


3. I see it, Iam grieved for thee; thou art disquieted, and as He who cannot deceive, assures us, “Thou art 
disquieted in vain.” For thou art heaping up treasures: supposing that all thy undertakings succeed, to say 
nothing of losses, of so great perils and deaths in the prosecution of every several kind of gain (I speak not 
of deaths of the body, but of evil thoughts, for that gold may come in, uprightness goeth out; that thou 
mayest be clothed outwardly, thou art made naked within), but to pass over these, and other such things 
in silence, to pass by all the things that are against thee, let us think only of the favourable circumstances. 
See, thou art laying up treasures, gains flow into thee from every quarter, and thy money runs like 
fountains; everywhere where want presseth, there doth abundance flow. Hast thou not heard, “If riches 
increase, set not your heart upon them?” Lo, thou art getting, thou art disquieted, not fruitlessly indeed, 
still in vain. “How,” thou wilt ask “am I disquieted in vain? I am filling my coffers, my walls will scarce 
hold what I get, how then am I disquieted in vain?” “Thou art heaping up treasure, and dost not know for 
whom thou gatherest it.” Or if thou dost know, I pray thee tell me. I will listen to thee. For whom is it? If 
thou art not disquieted in vain, tell me for whom thou art heaping up thy treasure? “For myself,” thou 
sayest. Dost thou dare say so, who must so soon die? “For my children.” Dost thou dare say this of them 
who must so soon die? It is a great duty of natural affection (it will be said) for a father to lay up for his 
sons; rather it is a great vanity, one who must soon die is laying up for those who must soon die also. If it 
is for thyself, why dost thou gather, seeing thou leavest all when thou diest. This is the case also with thy 
children; they will succeed thee, but not to abide long. I say nothing about what sort of children they may 
be, whether haply debauchery may not waste what covetousness hath amassed. So another by 
dissoluteness squanders what thou by much toil hast gathered together. But I pass over this. It may be 
they will be good children, they will not be dissolute, they will keep what thou hast left, will increase what 
thou hast kept, and will not dissipate what thou hast heaped together. Then will thy children be equally 
vain with thyself, if they do so, if in this they imitate thee their father. I would say to them what I said just 
now to thee. I would say to thy son, to him for whom thou art saving I would say, “Thou art heaping up 
treasure, and knowest not for whom thou dost gather it.” For as thou knewest not, so neither doth he 
know. If the vanity hath continued in him, hath the truth lost its power with respect to him? 


4.1 forbear to urge, that it may be even during thy life thou art but laying up for thieves. In one night may 
they come and find all ready the gathering of so many days and nights. It may be thou art laying up for a 
robber, or a highwayman. I will say no more on this, lest I call to mind and re-open the wound of past 
sufferings. How many things which an empty vanity hath heaped together, hath the cruelty of an enemy 
found ready to its hand. It is not my place to wish for this: but it is the concern of all to fear it. May God 
avert it! May His own scourges be sufficient. May He to whom we pray, spare us! But if He ask thee for 
whom are we laying by, what shall we answer? How then, O man, whosoever thou art, that are heaping up 
treasure in vain, how wilt thou answer me, as | handle this matter with thee, and with thee seek counsel 
in a common cause? For thou didst speak and make answer, “I am laying up for myself, for my children, 
for my posterity.” I have said already how many grounds of fear there are, even as to those children 
themselves. But I pass over the consideration, that thy children may so live as to be a curse to thee, and 
as thine enemy would wish them; grant that they live as the father himself would have them. Yet how 
many have fallen into those mischances, I have declared, and reminded you of already. Thou didst shudder 
at them, though thou didst not amend thyself. For what hast thou to answer but this, “Perhaps it may not 
be so”? Well, I said so too; perhaps I say thou art but laying up for the thief, or robber, or highwayman. I 
did not say certainly, but perhaps. Where there is a perhaps, there is a perhaps-not; so then thou knowest 
not what will be, and therefore thou “art disquieted in vain.” Thou seest now how truly spake the Truth, 
how vainly vanity is disquieted. Thou hast heard and at length learnt wisdom, because when thou sayest, 
“Perhaps it is for my children,” but dost not dare to say, “I am sure that it is for my children,” thou dost 
not in fact know for whom thou art gathering riches. So then, as I see, and have said already, thou art 
thyself without resource; thou findest nothing wherewith to answer me, nor can I to answer thee. 


5. Let us both therefore seek and ask for counsel. We have opportunity of consulting not any wise man, 
but Wisdom Herself. Let us then both give ear to Jesus Christ, “to the Jews a stumbling stone, and to the 
Gentiles foolishness, but to them who are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the Power of God and the 
Wisdom of God.” Why art thou preparing a strong defence for thy riches? Hear the Power of God, nothing 
is more strong than He. Why art thou preparing wise counsel to protect thy riches? Hear the Wisdom of 
God, nothing is more Wise than He. Peradventure when I say what I have to say, thou wilt be offended, 
and so thou wilt be a Jew, “because to the Jews is Christ an offence.” Or peradventure, when I have 
spoken, it will appear foolish to thee, and so wilt thou be a Gentile, “for to the Gentiles is Christ 
foolishness.” Yet thou art a Christian, thou hast been called. “But to them who are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ is the Power of God and the Wisdom of God.” Be not sad then when I have said what I have 
to say; be not offended; mock not my folly, as you deem it, with an air of disdain. Let us give ear. For what 
I am about to say, Christ hath said. If thou despise the herald, yet fear the Judge. What shall I say then? 
The reader of the Gospel has but just now relieved me from this embarrassment. I will not read anything 
fresh, but will recall only to your recollection what has just been read. Thou wast seeking counsel, as 
failing in thine own resources; see then what the Fountain of right counsel saith, the Fountain from whose 
streams is no fear of poison, fill from It what thou mayest. 


6. “Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth, where moth and rust doth destroy, and where thieves 
break through and steal: But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where no thief approacheth, nor 
moth corrupteth: For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” What more dost thou wait for? 


The thing is plain. The counsel is open, but evil desire lies hid; nay, not so, but what is worse, it too lies 
open. For plunder does not cease its ravages; avarice does not cease to defraud; maliciousness does not 
cease to swear falsely. And all for what? that treasure may be heaped together. To be laid up where? In 
the earth, and rightly indeed, by earth for earth. For to the man who sinned and who pledged us, as I have 
said, our cup of toil, was it said, “Earth thou art, and to earth shalt thou return.” With good reason is the 
treasure in earth, because the heart is there. Where then is that, “we lift them up unto the Lord?” Sorrow 
for your case, ye who have understood me; and if ye sorrow truly, amend yourselves. How long will ye be 
applauding and not doing? What ye have heard is true, nothing truer. Let that then which is true be done. 
One God we praise, yet we change not, that we may not in this very praise be disquieted in vain. 


7. Therefore, “Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth;” whether ye have found by experience how 
what is laid up in the earth is lost, or whether ye have not so experienced it, yet do ye too fear lest ye 
should do so. Let experience reform him whom words will not reform. One cannot rise up now, one cannot 
go out, but all together with one voice are crying, “Woe to us, the world is falling.” If it be falling, why 
dost thou not remove? If an architect were to tell thee, that thy house would soon fall, wouldest thou not 
remove before thou didst indulge in thy vain lamentations? The Builder of the world telleth thee the world 
will soon fall, and wilt thou not believe it? Hear the voice of Him who foretelleth it, hear the counsel of 
Him who giveth thee warning. The voice of prediction is, “Heaven and earth shall pass away.” The voice of 
warning is, “Lay not up for yourselves treasure on earth.” If then thou dost believe God in His prediction; 
if thou despise not His warning, let what He says be done. He who has given thee such counsel doth not 
deceive thee. Thou shalt not lose what thou hast given away, but shalt follow what thou hast only sent 
before thee. Therefore my counsel is, “Give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” Thou 
shalt not remain without treasure; but what thou hast on earth with anxiety, thou shalt possess in heaven 
free from care. Transport thy goods then. I am giving thee counsel for keeping, not for losing. “Thou shalt 
have,” saith He, “treasure in heaven, and come, follow Me,” that I may bring thee to thy treasure. This is 
not a wasting, but a saving. Why do men keep silence? Let them hear, and having at last by experience 
found what to fear, let them do that which will give them no cause of fear, let them transport their goods 
to heaven. Thou puttest wheat in the low ground; and thy friend comes, who knows the nature of the corn 
and the land, and instructs thy unskilfulness, and says to thee, “What hast thou done?” Thou hast put the 
corn in the flat soil, in the lower land; the soil is moist; it will all rot, and thou wilt lose thy labour. Thou 
answerest, What then must I do? Remove it, he says, into the higher ground. Dost thou then give ear to a 
friend who gives thee counsel about thy corn, and despisest thou God who gives thee counsel about thine 
heart? Thou fearest to put thy corn in the low earth, and wilt thou lose thy heart in the earth? Behold the 
Lord thy God when He giveth thee counsel touching thine heart, saith, “Where thy treasure is, there will 
thy heart be also.” Lift up, saith He, thine heart to heaven, that it rot not in the earth. It is His counsel, 
who wisheth to preserve thy heart, not to destroy it. 


8. If then this be so, what must be their repentance who have not done thereafter? How must they now 
reproach themselves! We might have had in heaven what we have now lost in earth. The enemy has 
broken up our house; but could he break heaven open? He has killed the servant who was set to guard; 
but could he kill the Lord who would have kept them, “where no thief approacheth, neither moth 
corrupteth.” How many now are saying, “There we might have had, and hid our treasures safe, where 
after a little while we might have followed them securely. Why have we not hearkened to our Lord? Why 
have we despised the admonitions of the Father, and so have experienced the invasion of the enemy?” If 
then this be good counsel, let us not be slow in taking heed to it; and if what we have must be 
transported, let us transfer it into that place, from whence we cannot lose it. What are the poor to whom 
we give, but our carriers, by whom we convey our goods from earth to heaven? Give then: thou art but 
giving to thy carrier, he carrieth what thou givest to heaven. How, sayest thou, does he carry it to heaven? 
For I see that he makes an end of it by eating. No doubt, he carries it, not by keeping it, but by making it 
his food. What? Hast thou forgotten, “Come, ye blessed of My Father, receive the kingdom; for I was an 
hungred, and ye gave Me meat:” and,” Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the least of Mine, ye did it to Me.” 
If thou hast not despised the beggar that standeth before thee, consider to Whom what thou gavest him 
hath come. “Inasmuch,” saith he, “as ye did it to one of the least of Mine, ye did it to Me.” He hath 
received it, who gave thee wherewith to give. He hath received it, who in the end will give His Own Self to 
thee. 


9. For this have I at divers times called to your remembrance, Beloved, and I confess to you it astonishes 
me much in the Scriptures of God, and I ought repeatedly to call your attention to it. I pray you to think of 
what our Lord Jesus Christ Himself saith, that at the end of the world, when He shall come to judgment, 
He will gather together all nations before Him, and will divide men into two parts; that He will place some 
at His right hand, and others on His left; and will say to those on the right hand, “Come, ye blessed of My 
Father, receive the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” But to those on the left, 
“Depart ye into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” Search out the reasons either for 
so great a reward, or so great a punishment. “Receive the kingdom,” and “Go into everlasting fire.” Why 
shall the first receive the kingdom? “For I was an hungred, and ye gave Me meat.” Why shall the other 
depart into everlasting fire? “For I was hungry, and ye gave Me no meat.” What meaneth this, I ask? I see 
touching those who are to receive the kingdom, that they gave as good and faithful Christians, not 
despising the words of the Lord, and with sure trust hoping for the promises they did accordingly; 
because had they not done so, this very barrenness would not surely have accorded with their good life. 


For it may be they were chaste, no cheats, nor drunkards, and kept themselves from evil works. Yet if they 
had not added good works, they would have remained barren. For they would have kept, “Depart from 
evil,” but they would not have kept, “and do good.” Notwithstanding, even to them He doth not say, 
“Come, receive the kingdom,” for ye have lived in chastity; ye have defrauded no man, ye have not 
oppressed any poor man, ye have invaded no one’s landmark, ye have deceived no one by oath. He said 
not this, but, “Receive the kingdom, because I was an hungred, and ye gave Me meat.” How excellent is 
this above all, when the Lord made no mention of the rest, but named this only! And again to the others, 
“Depart ye into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. How many things could He urge 
against the ungodly, were they to ask, “Why are we going into everlasting fire!” Why? Do ye ask, ye 
adulterers, menslayers, cheats, sacrilegious blasphemers, unbelievers. Yet none of these did He name, 
but, “Because I was hungry, and ye gave Me no meat.” 


10. I see that you are surprised as I am. And indeed it is a marvellous thing. But I gather as best I can the 
reason of this thing so strange, and I will not conceal it from you. It is written, “As water quencheth fire, 
so alms quencheth sin.” Again it is written, “Shut up alms in the heart of a poor man, and it shall make 
supplication for thee before the Lord.” Again it is written, “Hear, O king, my counsel, and redeem thy sins 
by alms.” And many other testimonies of the Divine oracles are there, whereby it is shown that alms avail 
much to the quenching and effacing of sins. Wherefore to those whom He is about to condemn, yea, rather 
to those whom He is about to crown, He will impute alms only, as though He would say, “It were a hard 
matter for me not to find occasion to condemn you, were I to examine and weigh you accurately and with 
much exactness to scrutinize your deeds; but, “Go into the kingdom, for I was hungry, and ye gave Me 
meat.” Ye shall therefore go into the kingdom, not because ye have not sinned, but because ye have 
redeemed your sins by alms. And again to the others, “Go ye into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels.” They too, guilty as they are, old in their sins, late in their fear for them, in what respect, 
when they turn their sins over in their mind, could they dare to say that they are undeservedly 
condemned, that this sentence is pronounced against them undeservedly by so righteous a Judge? In 
considering their consciences, and all the wounds of their souls, in what respect could they dare to say, 
We are unjustly condemned. Of whom it was said before in Wisdom, “Their own iniquities shall convince 
them to their face.” Without doubt they will see that they are justly condemned for their sins and 
wickednesses; yet it will be as though He said to them, “It is not in consequence of this that ye think, but 
because I was hungry, and ye gave Me no meat.’ For if turning away from all these your deeds, and 
turning to Me, ye had redeemed all those crimes and sins by alms, those alms would now deliver you, and 
absolve you from the guilt of so great offences; for, “Blessed are the merciful, for to them shall be shown 
mercy.” But now go away into everlasting fire. “He shall have judgment without mercy, who hath showed 
no mercy.” 


11. O that I may have induced you, my brethren, to give away your earthly bread, and to knock for the 
heavenly! The Lord is that Bread. He saith, “I am the Bread of life.” But how shall He give to thee, who 
givest not to him that is in need? One is in need before thee, and thou art in need before Another, and 
since thou art in need before Another, and another is in need before thee, that other is in need before him 
who is in need himself. For He before whom thou art in need, needeth nothing. Do then to others as thou 
wouldest have done to thee. For it is not in this case as with those friends who are wont to upbraid in a 
way one another with their kindnesses; as, “I did this for thee,” and the other answers, “and I this for 
thee,” that He wishes us to do Him some good office, because He has first done such an office for us. He 
is in want of nothing, and therefore is He the very Lord. I said unto the Lord, “Thou art my God, for Thou 
needest not my goods.” Notwithstanding though He be the Lord, and the Very Lord, and needeth not our 
goods, yet that we might do something even for Him, hath He vouchsafed to be hungry in His poor. “I was 
hungry,” saith He, “and ye gave Me meat. Lord, when saw we Thee hungry? Forasmuch as ye did it to one 
of the least of Mine, ye did it to Me.” To be brief then, let men hear, and consider as they ought, how great 
a merit it is to have fed Christ when He hungereth, and how great a crime it is to have despised Christ 
when He hungereth. 


12. Repentance for sins changes men, it is true, for the better; but it does not appear as if even it would 
profit ought, if it should be barren of works of mercy. This the Truth testifieth by the mouth of John, who 
said to them that came to him, “O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come? Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of repentance; And say not we have Abraham to our father; for I 
say unto you, that God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham. For now is the axe laid 
unto the root of the trees. Every tree therefore that bringeth not forth good fruit shall be cut down, and 
cast into the fire.” Touching this fruit he said above, “Bring forth fruits worthy of repentance.” Whoso then 
bringeth not forth these fruits, hath no cause to think that he shall attain pardon for his sins by a barren 
repentance. Now what these fruits are, he showeth afterwards himself. For after these his words the 
multitude asked him, saying, “What shall we do then?” That is, what are these fruits, which thou exhortest 
us with such alarming force to bring forth? “But he answering said unto them, he that hath two coats, let 
him give to him that hath none; and he that hath meat, let him do likewise.” My brethren, what is more 
plain, what more certain, or express than this? What other meaning then can that have which he said 
above, “Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit, shall be cut down, and cast into the fire;” but that 
same which they on the left shall hear, “Go ye into everlasting fire, for I was hungry, and ye gave Me no 
meat.” So then it is but a small matter to depart from sins, if thou shalt neglect to cure what is past, as it 
is written, “Son, thou hast sinned, do so no more.” And that he might not think to be secure by this only, 


he saith, “And for thy former sins pray that they may be forgiven thee.” But what will it profit thee to pray 
for forgiveness, if thou shalt not make thyself meet to be heard, by not bringing forth fruits meet for 
repentance, that thou shouldest be cut down as a barren tree, and be cast into the fire? If then ye will be 
heard when ye pray for pardon of your sins, “Forgive, and it shall be forgiven you; Give, and it shall be 
given you.” 


SERMON XI 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. VII. 7, “ASK, AND IT SHALL BE GIVEN YOU;” ETC. AN EXHORTATION TO 
ALMS-DEEDS 


1. In the lesson of the Holy Gospel the Lord hath exhorted us to prayer. “Ask,” saith He, “and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. For every one that asketh 
receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. Or what man is there 
of you, whom if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone? Or if he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent? 
Or if he ask an egg, will he offer him a scorpion? If ye then,” saith He, “though ye be evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your Father which is in heaven give good things 
to them that ask Him? Though ye be evil,” He saith, “ye know how to give good gifts unto your children.” 
A marvellous thing, Brethren! we are evil: yet have we a good Father. What is more evident? We have 
heard our proper name: “Though ye be evil, ye know how to give good gifts unto your children.” And now 
see what kind of Father He showeth them, whom he called evil. “How much more shall your Father?” 
Father of whom? undoubtedly of the evil. And what kind of Father? “None is good but God only.” 


2. For this cause have we who are evil a good Father, that we may not always continue evil. No evil man 
can make another man good. If no evil man can make another good, how can an evil man make himself 
good? He only can make of an evil man a good man, who is good eternally. “Heal me, and I shall be 
healed; save me, and I shall be saved.” Why then do those vain ones say to me in words vain as 
themselves, “Thou canst save thyself if thou wilt”? “Heal me, O Lord, and I shall be healed.” We were 
created good by The Good; for “God made man upright,” but by our own free will, we became evil. We had 
power from being good to become evil, and we shall have power from being evil to become good. But it is 
He who is ever Good, who maketh the good out of the evil; for man by his own will had no power to heal 
himself. Thou dost not look out for a physician to wound thyself; but when thou hast wounded thyself, thou 
lookest out for one to cure thee. Good things then after the time present, temporal good things, such as 
are concerned with the body and flesh, we do know how to give to our children, even though we are evil. 
For even these are good things, who would doubt it? A fish, an egg, bread, fruit, wheat, the light we see, 
the air we breathe, all these are good; the very riches by which men are lifted up, and which make them 
loth to acknowledge other men to be their equals; by which, I say, men are lifted up rather in love of their 
dazzling clothing, than with any thought of their common nature, even these riches, I repeat, are good; 
but all these goods which I have now mentioned may be possessed by good and bad alike; and though 
they be good themselves, yet cannot they make their owners good. 


3. A good then there is which maketh good, and a good there is whereby thou mayest do good. The Good 
which maketh good is God. For none can make man good, save He who is Good eternally. Therefore that 
thou mayest be good, call upon God. But there is another good whereby thou mayest do good, and that is, 
whatever thou mayest possess. There is gold, there is silver; they are good, not such as can make thee 
good, but whereby thou mayest do good. Thou hast gold and silver, and thou desirest more gold and silver. 
Thou both hast, and desirest to have; thou art at once full, and thirsty. This is a disease, not opulence. 
When men are in the dropsy, they are full of water, and yet are always thirsty. They are full of water, and 
yet they thirst for water. How then canst thou take pleasure in opulence, who hast thereby this dropsical 
desire? Gold then thou hast, it is good; yet thou hast not whereby thou canst be made good, but whereby 
thou canst do good. Dost thou ask, What good can I do with gold? Hast thou not heard in the Psalm, “He 
hath dispersed abroad, he hath given to the poor, his righteousness remaineth for ever.” This is good, this 
is the good whereby thou art made good; righteousness. If thou have the good whereby thou art made 
good, do good with that good which cannot make thee good. Thou hast money, deal it out freely. By 
dealing it out freely, thou increasest righteousness. “For he hath dispersed abroad, hath distributed, hath 
given to the poor; his righteousness remaineth for ever.” See what is diminished and what increased. Thy 
money is diminished, thy righteousness increased. That is diminished which thou must soon have lost, that 
diminished which thou must soon have left behind thee; that increased which thou shalt possess for ever. 


4. It is then a secret of gainful dealing I am giving; learn so to trade. For thou dost commend the 
merchant who selleth lead and getteth gold, and wilt thou not commend the merchant, who layeth out 
money, and getteth righteousness? But thou wilt say, I do not lay out my money, because I have not 
righteousness. Let him who has righteousness lay his money out; I have not righteousness, so at least let 
me have my money. Dost thou not then wish to lay out thy money, because thou hast not righteousness? 
Yea, lay it out then rather that thou mayest have righteousness. For from whence shalt thou have 
righteousness but from God, the Fountain of righteousness? Therefore, if thou wilt have righteousness, be 
God’s beggar, who just now out of the Gospel urged thee to ask, and seek, and knock. He knew His 
beggar, and lo the Householder, the mighty rich One, rich, to wit, in riches spiritual and eternal, exhorteth 
thee and saith, “Ask, seek, knock; he that asketh receiveth, he that seeketh findeth, to him that knocketh it 


shall be opened.” He exhorteth thee to ask, and will he refuse thee what thou askest? 


5. Consider a similitude or comparison drawn from a contrary case (as of that unjust judge), which is an 
encouragement to us to prayer. “There was,” saith the Lord, “in a city a certain judge, which feared not 
God, neither regarded man.” A certain widow importuned him daily, and said, “Avenge me.” He would not 
for a long time; but she ceased not to petition, and he did through her importunity what he would not of 
his own good will. For thus by a contrary case hath He recommended us to pray. 


6. Again, He saith, “A certain man to whom some guest had come, went to his friend, and began to knock 
and say, A guest is come to me, lend me three loaves.” He answered, “I am already in bed, and my 
servants with me.” The other does not leave off, but stands and presses his case, and knocks and begs as 
one friend of another. And what saith He? “I say unto you that he riseth, and not because of his 
friendship,” but “because of the other’s importunity he giveth him as many as he wanted. Not because of 
his friendship,” though he is his friend, but “because of his importunity.” What is the meaning of “because 
of his importunity?” Because he did not leave off knocking; because even when his request was refused, 
he did not turn away. He who was not willing to give, gave what was asked, because the other fainted not 
in asking. How much more then shall that Good One give who exhorteth us to ask, who is displeased if we 
ask not? But when at times He giveth somewhat slowly, it is that He is showing us the value of His good 
things; not that He refuses them. Things which have been long desired, are obtained with the greater 
pleasure, whereas those which are given quickly, are held cheap. Ask then, seek, be instant. By the very 
asking and seeking thou dost grow so as to contain the more. God is keeping in reserve for thee, what it is 
not His will to give thee quickly, that thou mayest learn for great things to long with great desire. 
Therefore “ought we always to pray, and not to faint.” 


7. If then God hath made us His beggars by admonishing, and exhorting, and commanding us to ask, and 
seek, and knock, let us for our part pay regard to those who ask from us. We ask, and from whom do we 
ask? Who are we that ask? What do we ask? From whom, or who are we, or what is it that we ask? We ask 
of the Good God; and we that ask are evil men; but we ask for righteousness, whereby we may be good. 
We ask then for that which we may have for ever, wherewith when we shall be filled, we shall want no 
more. But in order that we may be filled, let us hunger and thirst; hungering and thirsting, let us ask, and 
seek, and knock. “For blessed are they who hunger and thirst after righteousness.” Wherefore are they 
blessed? They do hunger and thirst, and are they blessed? Is want ever a blessing? They are not blessed in 
that they hunger and thirst, but in that they will be filled. There will there be blessedness, in the fulness, 
not in the hunger. But hunger must go before the fulness, that no loathing attach to the bread. 


8. We have said then, from whom it is that we ask, and who we are that ask, and what we ask. But we also 
are asked ourselves. For we are God’s mendicants; that He may acknowledge His mendicants, let us on 
our part acknowledge ours. But let us think in this case again, when anything is asked of us, who they are 
that ask, from whom they ask, and what they ask? Who then are they that ask? Men. From whom do they 
ask? From men. Who are they that ask? Mortals. From whom? From mortals. Who are they that ask? Frail 
beings. From whom? From frail beings. Who are they that ask? Wretches. And from whom? From 
wretches. Excepting in the matter of wealth, they that ask are as they of whom they ask. With what face 
canst thou ask before thy lord, who dost not acknowledge thine own equal? “I am not,” he will say, “as he 
is,” far be it from me to be such as he. It is thus that one clad in silk, and puffed up with pride, speaks of 
one who is wrapped in rags. But I ask you when you both are stripped. I ask you not as you are now when 
clothed, but as you were when you were first born. Both were naked, both weak, beginning a life of 
misery, and therefore beginning it with cries. 


9. See then, recall, O rich man, to mind thy first beginnings; see whether thou broughtest anything into 
the world. Now thou hast come indeed, and hast found so great abundance. But tell me, I pray thee, what 
didst thou bring hither? Tell me, or if thou art ashamed to say, hear the Apostle. “We brought nothing into 
this world.” He saith, “We brought nothing into this world.” But perhaps because thou broughtest in 
nothing, but yet hast found much here, thou wilt take away something hence? This too, peradventure 
through love of riches, thou art afraid to confess. Hear this also, and let the Apostle who will not flatter, 
tell thee. “We brought nothing into this world,” to wit when we were born; “neither can we carry anything 
out,” to wit when we shall depart out of the world. Thou broughtest in nothing, and thou shalt carry 
nothing away. Why then dost thou puff up thyself against the poor man? When infants first are born, let 
only the parents, servants, dependants, and the crowds of obsequious attendants, get out of the way; and 
then let the wealthy children with their cries be recognised. Let the rich woman and the poor give birth 
together; let them take no notice of their children, let them go away for a little while; then let them 
return, and recognise them if they can. See then, O rich man, “thou broughtest nothing into this world; 
neither canst thou carry anything out.” What I have said of them at their birth, I may say of them in death. 
If it be not so, when by any chance old sepulchres are broken up, let the bones of the rich be recognised if 
they can. Therefore, thou rich man, give ear to the Apostle, “We brought nothing into this world.” 
Acknowledge it, true it is. “Neither can we carry anything out.” Acknowledge it, this is true also. 


10. What follows then? “Having food and covering, let us be therewith content; for they who wish to be 
rich fall into temptation, and many and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdition. For 
avarice is the root of all evil, which some following after, have erred from the faith.” Now consider what 


they have abandoned. Grieved thou art that they have abandoned this, but see now in what they have 
entangled themselves. Hear; “They have erred from the faith, and entangled themselves in many 
sorrows.” But who? “They who wish to be rich.” It is one thing to be rich, another to wish to become rich. 
He is rich, who is born of rich parents, and he is rich not because he wished it, but because many left him 
their inheritances. His wealth I see, I make no question as to the pleasure he takes in it. In this Scripture 
it is covetousness that is condemned, not gold, or silver, or riches, but covetousness. For they who do not 
wish to become rich, or do not care about it, who do not burn with covetous desires, nor are inflamed by 
the fires of avarice, but who yet are rich, let them hear the Apostle (it has been read to-day), “Charge 
them that are rich in this world.” Charge them what? Charge them before all things, not to be proud in 
their conceits, for there is nothing which riches do so much generate as pride. Each several fruit, each 
several grain of corn, each several tree, has its peculiar worm, and the worm of the apple is of one kind, 
and of the pear another, and of the bean another, and of the wheat another. The worm of riches is pride. 


11. “Charge therefore the rich of this world that they be not proud in their conceits.” He hath shut out the 
abuse, let him teach now the proper use. “That they be not proud in their conceits.” But whence cometh 
the defence against pride? From that which follows: “Nor trust in the uncertainty of riches.” They who 
trust not in the uncertainty of riches, are not proud in their conceits. If they be not proud in their conceits, 
let them fear. If they fear, they are not proud in their conceits. How many are they who were rich 
yesterday, and are poor to-day? How many go to sleep rich, and through robbers coming and taking all 
away, wake up poor? Therefore “charge them not to trust in the uncertainty of riches, but in the Living 
God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy,” things temporal, and things eternal. But things eternal more 
for enjoyment, the things temporal for use. Things temporal as for travellers, things eternal as for 
inhabitants. Things temporal, whereby we may do good; things eternal, whereby we may be made good. 
Therefore let the rich do this, “Let them not be proud in their conceits, nor trust in the uncertainty of 
riches, but in the Living God, who giveth us all things richly to enjoy.” Let them do this. But what can they 
do with what they have? Hear what. “Let them be rich in good works, let them easily distribute.” For they 
have wherewithal. Why then do they not do it? Poverty is a hard estate. But they may give easily, for they 
have the means. “Let them communicate,” that is, let them acknowledge their fellow-mortals as their 
equals. “Let them communicate, let them lay up for themselves a good foundation against the time to 
come.” For, saith he, when I say, “Let them distribute easily, let them communicate,” I have no wish to 
spoil, or strip them, or leave them empty. It is a painful lesson I teach; I show them a place to put their 
goods, “let them lay up in store for themselves.” For I have no wish that they should remain in poverty. 
“Let them lay up for themselves in store.” I do not bid them lose their goods, but I show them whither to 
remove them. “Let them lay up in store for themselves a good foundation against the time to come, that 
they may hold on the true life.” The present then is a false life; let them lay hold on the true life. “For it is 
vanity of vanities, and all is vanity. What so great abundance hath man in all his labour, wherewith he 
laboureth under the sun?” Therefore the true life must be laid hold upon, our riches must be removed to 
the place of the true life, that we may find there what we give here. He maketh this exchange of our goods 
who also changeth ourselves. 


12. Give then, my brethren, to the poor, “Having food and covering, let us be therewith content.” The rich 
man has nothing from his riches, but what the poor man begs of him, food and covering. What more hast 
thou from all that thou possessest? Thou hast got food and necessary covering. Necessary I say, not 
useless, not superfluous. What more dost thou get from thy riches? Tell me. Assuredly all thou hast more 
will be superfluous. Let thy superfluities then be the poor man’s necessaries. But thou wilt say, I get costly 
banquets, I feed on costly meats. But the poor man, what does he feed on? On cheap food; the poor man 
feeds on cheap, and I, says he, on costly meats. Well, I ask you, when you both are filled, the costly enters 
into thee, but when it is once entered, what does it become? If we had but looking-glasses within us, 
should we not be put to shame for all the costly meat whereby thou hast been filled? The poor man 
hungers, and so does the rich; the poor man seeks to be filled, so does the rich. The poor man is filled with 
inexpensive, the rich with costly meats. Both are filled alike, the object whither both wish to attain is one 
and the same, only the one reaches it by a short, the other by a circuitous way. But thou wilt say, I relish 
better my costly food. True, and it is hard for thee to be satisfied, dainty as thou art. Thou knowest not the 
relish of that which hunger seasons. Not that I have said this to force the rich to feed on the meat and 
drink of the poor. Let the rich use what their infirmity has accustomed them to; but let them be sorry, that 
they are not able to do otherwise. For it would be better for them if they could. If then the poor man be 
not puffed up for his poverty, why shouldest thou for thine infirmity? Use then choice, and costly meats, 
because thou art so accustomed, because thou canst not do otherwise, because if thou dost change thy 
custom, thou art made ill. I grant thee this, make use of superfluities, but give to the poor necessaries; 
make use of costly meats, but give to the poor inexpensive food. He is looking to receive from thee, and 
thou art looking to receive from God; he is looking to the hand which was made as he was, and thou art 
looking to the hand that made thee, and made not thee only, but the poor man with thee. He set you both 
one and the same journey, this present life: you have found yourselves companions in it, you are walking 
one way: he is carrying nothing, thou art loaded excessively: he is carrying nothing with him, thou art 
carrying with thee more than thou dost need. Thou art loaded: give him of that thou hast; so shalt thou at 
once feed him, and lessen thine own burden. 


13. Give then to the poor; I beg, I advise, I charge, I command you. Give to the poor whatever ye will. For 
I will not conceal from you, Beloved, why it is that I have deemed it necessary to deliver this discourse to 


you. As I am going to and from the Church, the poor importune me, and beg me to speak to you, that they 
may receive something of you. They have urged me to speak to you; and when they see that they receive 
nothing from you, they suppose that all my labour among you is in vain. Something also they expect from 
me. I give them all I can; but have I the means sufficient to supply all their necessities? Forasmuch then as 
I have not means sufficient to supply all their necessity, I am at least their ambassador to you. You have 
heard and applauded; God be thanked. You have received the seed, you have returned an answer. But 
these your commendations weigh me down rather, and expose me to danger. I bear them, and tremble 
whilst I bear them. Nevertheless, my brethren, these your commendations are but the tree’s leaves; it is 
the fruit I am in quest of. 


SERMON XII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. VIII. 8, “I AM NOT WORTHY THAT THOU SHOULDEST COME UNDER MY 
ROOF,” ETC., AND OF THE WORDS OF THE APOSTLE, 1 COR. VIII. 10, “FOR IF A MAN SEE THEE WHO HAST 
KNOWLEDGE SITTING AT MEAT IN AN IDOLS TEMPLE,” ETC 


1. We have heard, as the Gospel was being read, the praise of our faith as manifested in humility. For 
when the Lord Jesus promised that He would go to the Centurion’s house to heal His servant, He 
answered, “I am not worthy that Thou shouldest come under my roof: but speak the word only, and he 
shall be healed.” By calling himself unworthy, he showed himself worthy for Christ to come not into his 
house, but into his heart. Nor would he have said this with so great faith and humility, had he not borne 
Him in his heart, of whose coming into his house he was afraid. For it were no great happiness for the 
Lord Jesus to enter into his house, and yet not to be in his heart. For this Master of humility both by word 
and example, sat down even in the house of a certain proud Pharisee, by name Simon; and though He sat 
down in his house, there was no place in this heart, “where the Son of Man could lay His Head.” 


2. For so, as we may understand from the words of the Lord Himself, did He call back from His 
discipleship a certain proud man, who of his own accord was desirous to go with Him. “Lord, I will follow 
Thee whithersoever Thou goest.” And the Lord seeing in his heart what was invisible, said, “Foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay His Head.” That is, in 
thee, guile like the fox doth dwell, and pride as the birds of heaven. But the Son of Man simple as opposed 
to guile, lowly as opposed to pride, hath not where to lay His Head; and this very laying, not the raising up 
of the head, teaches humility. Therefore doth He call back this one who was desirous to go, and another 
who refused He draweth onward. For in the same place He saith to a certain man, “Follow Me.” And he 
said, “I will follow Thee, Lord, but let me first go and bury my father.” His excuse was indeed a dutiful 
one: and therefore was he the more worthy to have his excuse removed, and his calling confirmed. What 
he wished to do was an act of dutifulness; but the Master taught him what he ought to prefer. For He 
wished him to be a preacher of the living word, to make others live. But there were others by whom that 
first necessary office might be fulfilled. “Let the dead,” He saith, “bury their dead.” When unbelievers 
bury a dead body, the dead bury the dead. The body of the one hath lost its soul, the soul of the others 
hath lost God. For as the soul is the life of the body; so is God the life of the soul. As the body expires 
when it loses the soul, so doth the soul expire when it loses God. The loss of God is the death of the soul: 
the loss of the soul the death of the body. The death of the body is necessary; the death of the soul 
voluntary. 


3. The Lord then sat down in the house of a certain proud Pharisee. He was in his house, as I have said, 
and was not in his heart. But into this centurion’s house He entered not, yet He possessed his heart. 
Zacchaeus again received the Lord both in house and heart. Yet the centurion’s faith is praised for its 
humility. For he said, “I am not worthy that Thou shouldest come under my roof;” and the Lord said, 
“Verily I say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel;” according to the flesh, that is. For 
he too was an Israelite undoubtedly according to the spirit. The Lord had come to fleshly Israel, that is, to 
the Jews, there to seek first for the lost sheep, among this people, and of this people also He had assumed 
His Body. “I have not found there so great faith,” He saith. We can but measure the faith of men, as men 
can judge of it; but He who saw the inward parts, He whom no man can deceive, gave His testimony to 
this man’s heart, hearing words of lowliness, and pronouncing a sentence of healing. 


4. But whence did he get such confidence? “I also,” saith he, “am a man set under authority, having 
soldiers under me: and I say to this man, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh: and to 
my servant, Do this, and he doeth it.” Iam an authority to certain who are placed under me, being myself 
placed under a certain authority above me. If then I a man under authority have the power of 
commanding, what power must Thou have, whom all powers serve? Now this man was of the Gentiles, for 
he was a centurion. At that time the Jewish nation had soldiers of the Roman empire among them. There 
he was engaged in a military life, according to the extent of a centurion’s authority, both under authority 
himself, and having authority over others; as a subject obedient, ruling others who were under him. But 
the Lord (and mark this especially, Beloved, as need there is you should), though He was among the 
Jewish people only, even now announced beforehand that the Church should be in the whole world, for the 
establishment of which He would send Apostles; Himself not seen, yet believed on by the Gentiles: by the 
Jews seen, and put to death. For as the Lord did not in body enter into this man’s house, and still, though 
in body absent, yet present in majesty, healed his faith, and his house; so the same Lord also was in body 
among the Jewish people only: among the other nations He was neither born of a Virgin, nor suffered, nor 
walked, nor endured His human sufferings, nor wrought His divine miracles. None of all this took place in 
the rest of the nations, and yet was that fulfilled which was spoken of Him, “A people whom I have not 
known, hath served Me.” And how if it did not know Him? “Hath obeyed Me by the hearing of the ear.” 
The Jewish nation knew, and crucified Him; the whole world besides heard and believed. 


5. This absence, so to say, of His body, and presence of His power among all nations, He signified also in 
the instance of that woman who had touched the edge of His garment, when He asketh, saying, “Who 
touched Me?” He asketh, as though He were absent; as though present, He healeth. “The multitude,” say 


the disciples, “press Thee, and sayest Thou, Who touched Me?” For as if He were so walking as not to be 
touched by anybody at all, He said, “Who touched Me?” And they answer, “The multitude press Thee.” 
And the Lord would seem to say, I am asking for one who touched, not for one who pressed Me. In this 
case also is His Body now, that is, His Church. The faith of the few “touches” it, the throng of the many 
“press” it. For ye have heard, as being her children, that Christ’s Body is the Church, and if ye will, ye 
yourselves are so. This the Apostle says in many places, “For His body’s sake, which is the Church;” and 
again, “But ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular.” If then we are His body, what His body 
then suffered in the crowd, that doth His Church suffer now. It is pressed by many, touched by few. The 
flesh presses it, faith touches it. Lift up therefore your eyes, I beseech you, ye who have wherewithal to 
see. For ye have before you something to see. Lift up the eyes of faith, touch but the extreme border of 
His garment, it will be sufficient for saving health. 


6. See ye how that which ye have heard out of the Gospel was at that time to come is now present. 
Therefore, said He, on occasion of the commendation of the Centurion’s faith, as in the flesh an alien, but 
of the household in heart, “Therefore I say unto you, Many shall come from the east and west.” Not all, 
but “many;” yet they shall “come from the East and West;” the whole world is denoted by these two parts. 
“Many shall come from the east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of heaven; but the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer darkness.” “But the 
children of the kingdom,” the Jews, namely. And how “the children of the kingdom”? Because they 
received the Law; to them the Prophets were sent, with them was the temple and the Priesthood; they 
celebrated the figures of all the things to come. Yet of what things they celebrated the figures, they 
acknowledged not the presence. And, “Therefore the children of the kingdom,” He saith, shall go into 
outer darkness, there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth.” And so we see the Jews reprobate, and 
Christians called from the East and West, to the heavenly banquet, to sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, where the bread is righteousness, and the cup wisdom. 


7. Consider then, brethren, for of these are ye; ye are of this people, even then foretold, and now 
exhibited. Yes, verily, ye are of those who have been called from the East and West, to sit down in the 
kingdom of heaven, not in the temple of idols. Be ye then the Body of Christ, not the pressure of His Body. 
Ye have the border of His garment to touch, that ye may be healed of the issue of blood, that is, of carnal 
pleasures. Ye have, I say, the border of the garment to touch. Look upon the Apostles as the garment, by 
the texture of unity clinging closely to the sides of Christ. Among these Apostles was Paul, as it were the 
border, the least and last; as he saith himself, “I am the least of the Apostles.” In a garment the last and 
least thing is the border. The border is in appearance contemptible, yet is it touched with saving efficacy. 
“Even to this hour we both hunger and thirst, and are naked and buffeted.” What state so low, so 
contemptible as this! Touch then, if thou art suffering from a bloody flux. There will go power out of Him 
whose garment it is, and it will heal thee. The border was proposed to you just now to be touched, when 
out of the same Apostle there was read, “For if any one see him which hath knowledge sit at meat in an 
idol’s temple, shall not the conscience of him who is weak, be emboldened to eat things offered to idols? 
And through thy knowledge shall thy weak brother perish, for whom Christ died!” How think ye may men 
be deceived by idols, which they suppose are honoured by Christians? A man may say, “God knows my 
heart.” Yes, but thy brother did not know thy heart. If thou art weak, beware of a still greater weakness; if 
thou art strong, have a care of thy brother’s weakness. They who see what you do, are emboldened to do 
more, so as to desire not only to eat, but also to sacrifice there. And lo, “Through thy knowledge the weak 
brother perisheth.” Hear then, my brother; if thou didst disregard the weak, wouldest thou disregard a 
brother also? Awake. What if so thou sin against Christ Himself? For attend to what thou canst not by any 
means disregard. “But,” saith he, “when ye sin so against the brethren, and wound their weak conscience, 
ye sin against Christ.” Let them who disregard these words, go now, and sit at meat in the idol’s temple; 
will they not be of those who press, and do not touch? And when they have been at meat in the idol’s 
temple, let them come and fill the Church; not to receive saving health, but to make a pressure there. 


8. But thou wilt say, I am afraid lest I offend those above me. By all means be afraid of offending them, 
and so thou wilt not offend God. For thou who art afraid lest thou offend those above thee, see whether 
there be not One above him whom thou art afraid of offending. By all means then be loth to offend those 
above thee. This is an established rule with thee. But then is it not plain, that he must on no account be 
offended, who is above all others? Run over now the list of those above thee. First are thy father and 
mother, if they are educating thee aright; if they are bringing thee up for Christ; they are to be heard in 
all things, they must be obeyed in every command; let them enjoin nothing against one above themselves, 
and so let them be obeyed. And who, thou wilt say, is above him who begat me? He who created thee. For 
man begets, but God creates. How it is that man begets, he does not know; and what he shall beget, he 
does not know. But He who saw thee that He might make thee, before that he whom He made existed, is 
surely above thy father. Thy country again should be above thy very parents; so that whereinsoever thy 
parents enjoin aught against thy country, they are not to be listened to. And whatsoever thy country enjoin 
against God, it is not to be listened to. For if thou wilt be healed, if after the issue of blood, if after twelve 
years’ continuance in that disease, if after having spent thine all upon physicians, and not having received 
health, thou dost wish at length to be made whole; O woman, whom I am addressing as a figure of the 
Church, thy father enjoineth thee this, and thy people that. But thy Lord saith to thee, “Forget thine own 
people, and thy father’s house.” For what good? for what advantage? with what useful result? “Because 
the King hath desired thy beauty.” He hath desired what He made, since when deformed He loved thee, 


that He might make thee beautiful. For thee unbelieving, and deformed, He shed His Blood, and He made 
thee faithful and beauteous, He hath loved His own gifts in thee. For what didst thou bring to thy spouse? 
What didst thou receive for dowry from thy former father, and former people? Was it not the excesses and 
the rags of sins? Thy rags He cast away, thy robe impure He tore asunder. He pitied thee that He might 
adorn thee. He adorned thee, that He might love thee. 


9. What need of more, Brethren. Ye are Christians, and have heard, that “If ye sin against the brethren, 
and wound their weak conscience, ye sin against Christ.” Do not disregard it, if ye would not be wiped out 
of the book of life. How long shall I go about to speak in bright and pleasing terms to you, what my grief 
forceth me to speak in some sort, and will not suffer me to keep secret? Whosoever they are who are 
minded to disregard these things, and sin against Christ, let them only consider what they are doing. We 
wish the rest of the Heathen to be gathered in; and ye are stones in their way: they have a wish to come; 
they stumble, and so return. For they say in their hearts, Why should we leave the gods whom the very 
Christians worship as we do? God forbid, thou wilt say, that I should worship the gods of the Gentiles. I 
know, I understand, I believe thee. But what account art thou making of the consciences of the weak 
which thou art wounding? What account art thou making of their price, if thou disregard the purchase? 
Consider for how great a price was the purchase made. “Through thy knowledge,” saith the Apostle, 
“shall the weak brother perish;” that knowledge which thou professest to have, in that thou knowest that 
an idol is nothing, and that in thy mind thou art thinking only of God, and so sittest down in the idol’s 
temple. In this knowledge the weak brother perisheth. And lest thou shouldest pay no regard to the weak 
brother, he added, “for whom Christ died.” If thou wouldest disregard him, yet consider his Price, and 
weigh the whole world in the balance with the Blood of Christ. And lest thou shouldest still think that thou 
art sinning against a weak brother, and so esteem it after that he had heard that he was “Peter,” a trivial 
fault, and of small account, he saith, “Ye sin against Christ.” For men are in the habit of saying, I sin 
against man; am I sinning against God?” Deny then that Christ is God. Dost thou dare deny that Christ is 
God? Hast thou learned this other doctrine, when thou didst sit at meat in the idol’s temple? The school of 
Christ doth not admit that doctrine. I ask; Where learnedst thou that Christ is not God? The Pagans are 
wont to say so. Seest thou what bad associations do? Seest thou, “that evil communications corrupt good 
manners?” There thou canst not speak of the Gospel, and thou dost hear others talking of idols. There 
thou losest the truth that Christ is God; and what thou dost drink in there, thou vomitest out in the 
Church. It may be thou art bold enough to speak here; bold enough to mutter among the crowds; “Was not 
then Christ a man? Was He not crucified?” This hast thou learned of the Pagans. Thou hast lost thy soul’s 
health, thou hast not touched the border. On this point then touch again the border, and receive health. As 
I taught thee to touch it in this that is written, “Whoso seeth a brother sit at meat in the idol’s temple;” 
touch it also concerning the Divinity of Christ. The same border said of the Jews, “Whose are the fathers, 
and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for ever.” Behold, against 
Whom, even the Very God, thou dost sin, when thou sittest down with false gods. 


10. It is no god, you will say; because it is the tutelary genius of Carthage. As though if it were Mars or 
Mercury, it would be a god. But consider in what light it is esteemed by them; not what it is in itself. For I 
know also as well as thou, that it is but a stone. If this “genius” be any ornament, let the citizens of 
Carthage live well; and they themselves will be this “genius” of Carthage. But if the “genius” be a devil, ye 
have heard in that same Scripture, “The things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and 
not to God; and I would not that ye should have fellowship with devils.” We know well that it is no God; 
would that they knew it too! but because of those weak ones who do not know it, their conscience ought 
not to be wounded. It is this that the Apostle warns us of. For that they regard that statue as something 
divine, and take it for a god, the altar is witness. What does the altar there, if it be not accounted a god? 
Let no one tell me; it is no deity, it is no God. I have said already, “Would that they only knew this, as we 
all do.” But how they regard it, for what they take it, and what they do about it, that altar is witness. It is 
convincing against the intentions of all who worship there, grant that it may not be convincing also 
against those who sit at meat with them! 


11. Yes, let not Christians press the Church, if the Pagans do. She is the Body of Christ. Were we not 
saying, that the Body of Christ was pressed, and not touched. He endured those who pressed Him; and 
was looking out for those who “touched” Him. And, Brethren, I would that if the Body of Christ be pressed 
by Pagans, by whom it is wont to be pressed; that at least Christians would not press the Body of Christ. 
Brethren, it is my business to speak to you, my business it is to speak to Christians; “For what have I to do 
to judge them that are without?” the Apostle himself saith. Them we address in another way, as being 
weak. With them we must deal softly, that they may hear the truth; in you the corruption must be cut out. 
If ye ask whereby the Pagans are to be gained over, whereby they are to be illuminated, and called to 
salvation; forsake their solemnities, forsake their trifling shows; and then if they do not consent to our 
truth, let them blush at their own scantiness. 


12. If he who is over thee be a good man, he is thy nourisher; if a bad man, he is thy tempter. Receive the 
nourishment in the one case with gladness, and in the temptation show thyself approved. Be thou gold. 
Regard this world as the furnace of the goldsmith; in one narrow place are there things, gold, chaff, fire. 
To the two former the fire is applied, the chaff is burned, and the gold purified. A man has yielded to 
threats, and been led away to the idol’s temple: Alas! I bewail the chaff; I see the ashes. Another has not 
yet yielded to threats nor terrors; has been brought before the judge, and stood firm in his confession, and 


has not bent down to the idol image: what does the flame with him? Does it not purify the gold? Stand, 
fast then, Brethren, in the Lord; greater in power, is He who hath called you. Be not afraid of the threats 
of the ungodly. Bear with your enemies; in them ye have those for whom ye may pray; let them by no 
means terrify you. This is saving health, draw out in this feast here from this source; here drink that 
wherewith ye may be satisfied, and not in those other feasts, that only whereby ye may be maddened. 
Stand fast in the Lord. Ye are silver, ye shall be gold. This similitude is not our own, it is out of Holy 
Scripture. Ye have read and heard, “As gold in the furnace hath He tried them, and received them as a 
burnt-offering.” See what ye shall be among the treasures of God. Be ye rich as touching God, not as if to 
make Him rich, but as to become rich from Him. Let Him replenish you; admit nought else into your heart. 


13. Do we lift up ourselves unto pride, or tell you to be despisers against the powers ordained? Not so. Do 
ye again who are sick on this point, touch also that border of the garment? The Apostle himself saith, “Let 
every soul be subject unto the higher powers, for there is no power but of God, the powers that be are 
ordained of God. He then who resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God.” But what if it enjoin 
what thou oughtest not to do? In this case by all means disregard the power through fear of Power. 
Consider these several grades of human powers. If the magistrate enjoin anything, must it not be done? 
Yet if his order be in opposition to the Proconsul, thou dost not surely despise the power, but choosest to 
obey a greater power. Nor in this case ought the less to be angry, if the greater be preferred. Again, if the 
Proconsul himself enjoin anything, and the Emperor another thing, is there any doubt, that disregarding 
the former, we ought to obey the latter? So then if the Emperor enjoin one thing, and God another, what 
judge ye? Pay me tribute, submit thyself to my allegiance. Right, but not in an idol’s temple. In an idol’s 
temple He forbids it. Who forbids it? A greater Power. Pardon me then: thou threatenest a prison, He 
threateneth hell. Here must thou at once take to thee thy “faith as a shield, whereby thou mayest be able 
to quench all the fiery darts of the enemy.” 


14. But one of these powers is plotting, and contriving evil designs against thee. Well: he is but 
sharpening the razor wherewith to shave the hair, but not to cut the head. Ye have but just now heard this 
that I have said in the Psalm, “Thou hast worked deceit like a sharp razor.” Why did He compare the 
deceit of a wicked man in power to a razor? Because it does not reach, save to our superfluous parts. As 
hairs on our body seem as it were superfluous, and are shaven off without any loss of the flesh; so 
whatsoever an angry man in power can take from thee, count only among thy superfluities. He takes away 
thy poverty; can he take away thy wealth? Thy poverty is thy wealth in thy heart. Thy superfluous things 
only hath he power to take away, these only hath he power to injure, even though he had license given 
him so far as to hurt the body. Yea even this life itself to those whose thoughts are of another life, this 
present life, I say, may be reckoned among the things superfluous. For so the Martyrs have despised it. 
They did not lose life, but they gained Life. 


15. Be sure, Brethren, that enemies have no power against the faithful, except so far as it profiteth them 
to be tempted and proved. Of this be sure, Brethren, let no one say ought against it. Cast all your care 
upon the Lord, throw yourselves wholly and entirely upon Him. He will not withdraw Himself that ye 
should fall. He who created us, hath given us security touching our very hairs. “Verily I say unto you, even 
the hairs of your head are all numbered.” Our hairs are numbered by God; how much more is our conduct 
known to Him to whom our hairs are thus known? See then, how that God doth not disregard our least 
things. For if He disregarded them, He would not create them. For He verily both created our hairs, and 
still taketh count of them. But thou wilt say, though they are preserved at present, perhaps they will 
perish. On this point also hear His word, “Verily I say unto you, there shall not an hair of your head 
perish.” Why art thou afraid of man, O man, whose place is in the Bosom of God? Fall not out of His 
Bosom; whatsoever thou shall suffer there, will avail to thy salvation, not to thy destruction. Martyrs have 
endured the tearing of their limbs, and shall Christians fear the injuries of Christian times? He who would 
do thee an injury now, can only do it in fear. He does not say openly, come to the idol-feast; he does not 
say openly, come to my altars, and banquet there. And if he should say so, and thou wast to refuse, let him 
make a complaint of it, let him bring it as an accusation and charge against thee: “He would not come to 
my altars, he would not come to my temple, where I worship.” Let him say this. He does not dare; but in 
his guile he contrives another attack. Make ready thy hair; he is sharpening the razor; he is about to take 
off thy superfluous things, to shave what thou must soon leave behind thee. Let him take off what shall 
endure, if he can. This powerful enemy, what has he taken away? what great thing has he taken away? 
That which a thief or housebreaker could take: in his utmost rage, he can but take what a robber can. 
Even if he should have license given him to the slaying of the very body, what does he take away, but what 
the robber can take? I did him too much honour, when I said, “a robber.” For be the robber who and what 
he may, he is a man. He takes from thee what a fever, or an adder, or a poisonous mushroom can take. 
Here lies the whole power of the rage of men, to do what a mushroom can! Men eat a poisonous 
mushroom, and they die. Lo! in what frail estate is the life of man; which sooner or later thou must 
abandon; do not struggle then in such wise for it, as that thou shouldest be abandoned thyself. 


16. Christ is our Life; think then of Christ. He came to suffer, but also to be glorified; to be despised, but 
to be exalted also; to die; but also to rise again. If the labour alarm thee, see its reward. Why dost thou 
wish to arrive by softness at that to which nothing but hard labour can lead? Now thou art afraid, lest 
thou shouldest lose thy money; because thou earnest thy money with great labour. If thou didst not attain 
to thy money, which thou must some time or other lose, at all events when thou diest, without labour, 


wouldest thou desire without labour to attain to the Life eternal? Let that be of higher value in thine eyes, 
to which after all thy labours thou shalt in such sort attain as never more to lose it. If this money, to which 
thou hast attained after all thy labours on such condition as that thou must some time lose it, be of high 
value with thee; how much more ought we to long after those things which are everlasting! 


17. Give no credit to their words, neither be afraid of them. They say that we are enemies of their idols. 
May God so grant, and give all into our power, as He hath already given us that which we have broken 
down. For this I say, Beloved, that ye may not attempt to do it, when it is not lawfully in your power to do 
it; for it is the way of ill-regulated men, and the mad Circumcelliones, both to be violent when they have 
no power, and to be ever eager in their wishes to die without a cause. Ye heard what we read to you, all of 
you who were present in the Mappalia. “When the land shall have been given into your power” (he saith 
first, “into your power,” and so enjoined what was to be done); “then,” saith he, “ye shall destroy their 
altars, and break in pieces their groves, and hew down all their images.” When we shall have got the 
power, do this. When the power has not been given us, we do not do it; when it is given, we do not neglect 
it. Many Pagans have these abominations on their own estates; do we go and break them in pieces? No, 
for our first efforts are that the idols in their hearts should be broken down. When they too are made 
Christians themselves, they either invite us to so good a work, or anticipate us. At present we must pray 
for them, not be angry with them. If very painful feelings excite us, it is rather against Christians, it is 
against our brethren, who will enter into the Church in such a mind, as to have their body there, and their 
heart anywhere else. The whole ought to be within. If that which man seeth is within, why is that which 
God seeth without? 


18. Now ye may know, Dearly Beloved, that these unite their murmurings with Heretics and with Jews. 
Heretics, Jews, and Heathens have made a unity against Unity. Because it has happened, that in some 
places the Jews have received chastisement because of their wickednesses; they charge and suspect us, or 
pretend, that we are always seeking the like treatment for them. Again, because it has happened that the 
heretics in some places have suffered the penalty of the laws for the impiety and fury of their deeds of 
violence; they say immediately that we are seeking by every means some harm for their destruction. 
Again, because it has been resolved that laws should be passed against the Heathen, yea for them rather, 
if they were only wise. (For as when silly boys are playing with the mud, and dirtying their hands, the 
strict master comes, shakes the mud out of their hands, and holds out their book; so has it pleased God by 
the hands of princes His subjects to alarm their childish, foolish hearts, that they may throw away the dirt 
from their hands, and set about something useful. And what is this something useful with the hands, but, 
“Break thy bread to the hungry, and bring the houseless poor into thy house”? But nevertheless these 
children escape from their master’s sight, and return stealthily to their mud, and when they are 
discovered they hide their hands that they may not be seen.) Because then it has so pleased God, they 
think that we are looking out for the idols everywhere, and that we break them down in all places where 
we have discovered them. How so? Are there not places before our very eyes in which they are? Or are we 
indeed ignorant where they are? And yet we do not break them down, because God has not given them 
into our power. When does God give them into our power? When the masters of these things shall become 
Christians. The master of a certain place has just lately wished this to be done. If he had not been minded 
to give the place itself to the Church, and only had given orders that there should be no idols on his 
property; I think that it ought to have been executed with the greatest devotion, that the soul of the 
absent Christian brother, who wishes on his land to return thanks to God, and would not that there should 
be anything there to God’s dishonour, might be assisted by his fellow-Christians. Added to this, that in this 
case he gave the place itself to the Church. And shall there be idols in the Church’s estate? Brethren, see 
then what it is that displeases the Heathens. It is but a little matter with them that we do not take them 
away from their estates, that we do not break them down: they would have them kept up even in our own 
places. We preach against idols, we take them away from the hearts of men; we are persecutors of idols; 
we openly profess it. Are we then to be the preservers of them? I do not touch them when I have not the 
power; I do not touch them when the lord of the property complains of it; but when he wishes it to be 
done, and gives thanks for it, I should incur guilt if I did it not. 


SERMON XIII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. VII. 23, “AND WHEN HE WAS ENTERED INTO A BOAT,” ETC 


1. By the Lord’s blessing, I will address you upon the lesson of the Holy Gospel which has just been read, 
and take occasion thereby to exhort you, that against the tempest and waves of this world, faith sleep not 
in your hearts. “For the Lord Christ had not indeed death nor sleep in His power, and peradventure sleep 
overcame the Almighty One as He was sailing against His will?” If ye believe this, He is asleep in you; but 
if Christ be awake in you, your faith is awake. The Apostle saith, “that Christ may dwell in your hearts by 
faith.” This sleep then of Christ is a sign of a high mystery. The sailors are the souls passing over the 
world in wood. That ship also was a figure of the Church. And all, individually indeed are temples of God, 
and his own heart is the vessel in which each sails; nor can he suffer shipwreck, if his thoughts are only 
good. 


2. Thou hast heard an insult, it is the wind; thou art angry, it is a wave. When therefore the wind blows, 
and the wave swells, the ship is endangered, the heart is in jeopardy, the heart is tossed to and fro. When 


thou hast heard an insult, thou longest to be avenged; and, lo, avenged thou hast been, and so rejoicing in 
another’s harm thou hast suffered shipwreck. And why is this? Because Christ is asleep in thee. What does 
this mean, Christ is asleep in thee? Thou hast forgotten Christ. Rouse Him up then, call Christ to mind, let 
Christ awake in thee, give heed to Him. What didst thou wish? To be avenged. Hast thou forgotten, that 
when He was being crucified, He said, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do?” He who 
was asleep in thy heart did not wish to be avenged. Awake Him up then, call Him to remembrance. The 
remembrance of Him is His word; the remembrance of Him is His command. And then wilt thou say if 
Christ, awake in thee, What manner of man am I, who wish to be avenged! Who am I, who deal out 
threatenings against another man? I may die perhaps before I am avenged. And when at my last breath, 
inflamed with rage, and thirsting for vengeance, I shall depart out of this body, He will not receive me, 
who did not wish to be avenged; He will not receive me, who said, “Give, and it shall be given unto you; 
forgive, and it shall be forgiven you.” Therefore will I refrain myself from my wrath, and return to the 
repose of my heart. Christ hath commanded the sea, tranquillity is restored. 


3. Now what I have said as to anger, hold fast as a rule in all your temptations. A temptation has sprung 
up; it is the wind; thou art disturbed; it is a wave. Awake up Christ then, let Him speak with thee. “Who is 
this, since the winds and the sea obey Him?” Who is this, whom the sea obeyeth? “The sea is His, and He 
made it.” “All things were made by Him.” Imitate the winds then, and the sea rather; obey the Creator. At 
Christ’s command the sea giveth ear; and art thou deaf? The sea heareth, and the wind ceaseth: and dost 
thou still blow on? What! I say, I do, I devise; what is all this, but to be blowing on, and to be unwilling to 
stop in obedience to the word of Christ? Let not the wave master you in this troubled state of your heart. 
Yet since we are but men, if the wind should drive us on, and stir up the affections of our souls, let us not 
despair; let us awake Christ, that we may sail on a tranquil sea, and so come to our country. “Let us turn 
to the Lord,” etc. 


SERMON XIV 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. X. 16, “BEHOLD, I SEND YOU FORTH AS SHEEP IN THE MIDST OF 
WOLVES,” ETC. DELIVERED ON A FESTIVAL OF MARTYRS 


1. When the Holy Gospel was read, Brethren, ye heard how our Lord Jesus Christ strengthened His 
Martyrs by His teaching, saying, “Behold, I send you forth as lambs in the midst of wolves.” Now consider, 
my Brethren, what he does. If but one wolf come among many sheep, be they ever so many thousands, 
they will all be put to confusion by one wolf in the midst of them: and though all may not be torn, yet all 
are frightened. What manner of design is this then, what manner of counsel, what manner of power, not to 
let in a wolf amongst the sheep, but to send the sheep against the wolves! “I send you,” saith He, “as 
sheep in the midst of wolves;” not to the neighbourhood of wolves, but “in the midst of wolves.” There was 
then at that time a herd of wolves, and but few sheep. For when the many wolves killed the few sheep, the 
wolves were changed and became sheep. 


2. Let us hear then what advice He hath given, who hath promised the crown, but hath first appointed the 
combat; who is a spectator of the combatants, and assisteth them in their toil. What manner of conflict 
hath He prescribed? “Be ye,” saith He, “wise as serpents, and simple as doves.” Whoso understandeth, 
and holdeth to this, may die in assurance that he will not really die. For no one ought to die in this 
assurance, but he who knows that he shall in such sort die, as that death only shall die in him, and life be 
crowned. 


3. Wherefore, Beloved, I must explain to you, though I have often spoken already on this subject, what it is 
to be “simple as doves, and wise as serpents.” Now if the simplicity of doves be enjoined us, what hath the 
wisdom of the serpent to do in the simplicity of the dove? This in the dove I love, that she has no gall; this 
I fear in the serpent, that he has poison. But now do not fear the serpent altogether; something he has for 
thee to hate, and something for thee to imitate. For when the serpent is weighed down with age, and he 
feels the burden of his many years, he contracts and forces himself into a hole, and lays aside his old coat 
of skin, that he may spring forth into new life. Imitate him in this, thou Christian, who dost hear Christ 
saying, “Enter ye in at the strait gate.” And the Apostle Paul saith to thee, “Put ye off the old man with his 
deeds, and put ye on the new man.” Thou hast then something to imitate in the serpent. Die not for the 
“old man,” but for the truth. Whoso dies for any temporal good dies “for the old man.” But when thou hast 
stripped thyself of all “that old man,” thou hast imitated the wisdom of the serpent. Imitate him in this 
again; “keep thy head safe.” And what does this mean, keep thy head safe? Keep Christ with thee. Have 
not some of you, it may be, observed, on occasions when you have wished to kill an adder, how to save his 
head, he will expose his whole body to the strokes of his assailant? He would not that that part of him 
should be struck, where he knows that his life resides. And our Life is Christ, for He hath said Himself, “I 
am the way, and the truth, and the life.” Here the Apostle also; “The Head of the man is Christ.” Whoso 
then keepeth Christ in him, keepeth his head for his protection. 


4. Now what need is there to commend to you in many words the simplicity of the dove? For the serpent’s 
poison had need to be guarded against: there, there was a danger in imitation; there, there was something 
to be feared; but the dove may you imitate securely. Mark how the doves rejoice in society; everywhere do 
they fly and feed together; they do not love to be alone, they delight in communion, they preserve 


affection; their cooings are the plaintive cries of love, with kissings they beget their young. Yea even when 
doves, as we have often noticed, dispute about their holes, it is as it were but a peaceful strife. Do they 
separate, because of their contentions? Nay, still do they fly and feed together, and their very strife is 
peaceful. See this strife of doves, in what the Apostle saith, “If any man obey not our word by this epistle, 
mark that man, and have no company with him.” Behold the strife; but observe now how it is the strife of 
doves, not of wolves. He subjoined immediately, “Yet count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as a 
brother.” The dove loves even when she is in strife; and the wolf even when he caresses, hates. Therefore 
having the simplicity of doves, and the wisdom of serpents, celebrate the solemnities of the Martyrs in 
sobriety of mind, not in bodily excess, sing lauds to God. For He who is the Martyrs’ God, is our Lord God 
also, He it is who will crown us. If we shall have wrestled well, we shall be crowned by Him, who hath 
crowned already those whom we desire to imitate. 


SERMON XV 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. X. 28, “BE NOT AFRAID OF THEM THAT KILL THE BODY.” DELIVERED ON A 
FESTIVAL OF MARTYRS 


1. The Divine oracles which have just been read teach us in fearing not to fear, and in not fearing to fear. 
Ye observed when the Holy Gospel was being read, that our Lord God before He died for us, would have 
us to be firm; and this by admonishing us “not” to fear, and withal to fear. For he said, “Fear not them 
which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul.” See where He advised us not to fear. See now where 
He advised us to fear. “But,” saith he, “fear Him who hath power to destroy both body and soul in hell.” 
Let us fear therefore, that we may not fear. Fear seems to be allied to cowardice: seems to be the 
character of the weak, not the strong. But see what saith the Scripture, “The fear of the Lord is the hope 
of strength.” Let us then fear, that we may not fear; that is, let us fear prudently, that we may not fear 
vainly. The holy Martyrs on the occasion of whose solemnity this lesson was read out of the Gospel, in 
fearing, feared not; because in fearing God, they did not regard men. 


2. For what need a man fear from man? And what is that whereby one man should cause another fear, 
since both of them are men? One threatens and says, “I will kill thee;” and does not fear, lest after his 
threat he die before he have fulfilled it. “I will kill thee,” he says. Who says it, and to whom? I hear two 
men, the one threatening, and the other alarmed: of whom the one is powerful, and the other weak, yet 
both are mortal. Why then does he so stretch out himself, he, in honour, a somewhat more inflated power, 
in body, equal weakness? Let him securely threaten death who does not fear death. But if he fear that 
whereby he causes fear; let him think of himself, and compare himself with him whom he is threatening. 
Let him see in him whom he threateneth a likeness of condition, and so together with him let him seek 
like pity from the Lord. For he is but a man, and he threatens another man, a creature, another creature; 
only the one puffed up under his Creator’s eye, and the other fleeing for refuge to the same Creator. 


3. Let the stout Martyr then, as he stands a man before another man, say; “I do not fear, because I fear.” 
Thou canst not do what thou art threatening, unless He will; but what He threateneth, none can hinder 
Him from doing. And then again, what dost thou threaten, and what canst thou do, if thou art permitted? 
Thy violence extends but to the flesh, the soul is safe from thee. Thou canst not kill what thou dost not 
see: visible thyself, thou threatenest that which is visible in me. But we have both an invisible Creator, 
whom we ought both to fear; who of that which was both visible and invisible created man. He made Him 
visible out of the earth, and with His Breath He breathed into Him an invisible Spirit. Therefore the 
invisible substance, that is, the soul, which has raised from the earth the earth as it lay, does not fear, 
when thou assaultest the earth. Thou canst strike the habitation, but canst thou strike him who dwells 
there? When the chain is broken, he escapes who before was bound, and he will now be crowned in 
secret. Why then dost thou threaten me, who canst do nothing to my soul? Through the desert of that to 
which thou canst do nothing, will that to which thy power extends rise again. For through the soul’s 
desert, will the flesh also rise again; and will be restored to its inhabitant, now no more to fail, but to 
endure for ever. Behold (I am using the words of a Martyr), behold, I say, not even on account of my body 
do I fear thy threats. My body indeed is subject to thy power; but even the hairs of my head are numbered 
by my Creator. Why should I fear lest I lose my body, who cannot even lose a hair? How shall he not have a 
care of my body, to whom my meanest things are so well known? This body which may be wounded and 
slain will for a time be ashes, but it will be for ever immortal. But to whom shall this be? To whom shall 
the body be restored for life eternal, even though it have been slain, destroyed, and scattered to the 
winds? to whom shall it be so restored? To him who has not been afraid to lay down his own life, since he 
does not fear, lest his body should be slain. 


4. For, Brethren, the soul is said to be immortal, and immortal it is according to a certain manner of its 
own: for it is a kind of life which is able to give life to the body by its presence. For by the soul doth the 
body live. This life cannot die, and therefore is the soul immortal. Why then said I according to a certain 
manner of its own? Hear why. Because there is a true immortality, an immortality which is an entire 
unchangeableness; of which the Apostle saith, speaking of God, “Who only hath immortality, dwelling in 
that light which no man may approach unto, whom no man hath seen, nor can see, to whom be honour 
and glory for ever and ever. Amen.” If then God only hath immortality, the soul must needs be mortal. See 
then why it was that I said that the soul is immortal after a certain manner of its own. For in fact it may 


also die. Understand this, Beloved, and there will remain no difficulty. I venture to say then that the soul 
can die, can be slain also. Yet it is undoubtedly immortal. See, I venture to say, it is at once immortal, and 
it may be slain; and therefore I said that there is a kind of immortality, an entire unchangeableness, that 
is, which God Only hath, of whom it is said, “Who Only hath immortality;” for if the soul cannot be slain, 
how did the Lord Himself say, when He would make us fear, “Fear Him who hath power to slay both body 
and soul in hell”? 


5. Hitherto I have confirmed, not solved, the difficulty. I have proved that the soul can be slain. The Gospel 
cannot be gainsaid but by the ungodly soul. Lo, something occurs to me here, and comes into my mind to 
speak. Life cannot be gainsaid, but by a dead soul. The Gospel is life, impiety and infidelity are the death 
of the soul. See then, it can die, and yet it is immortal. How then is it immortal? Because there is always a 
sort of life which is never extinguished in it. And how does it die? Not in ceasing to be life, but by losing 
its life. For the soul is both life to something else, and it has its own proper life. Consider the order of the 
creatures. The soul is the life of the body: God is the life of the soul. As the life, that is the soul, is present 
with the body, that the body die not; so ought the life of the soul, that is God, to be with it that the soul die 
not. How does the body die? By the soul’s leaving it. I say, by the soul’s leaving it the body dies; and it lies 
along a mere carcass, what was a little before a desirable, now a contemptible, object. There are in it still 
its several members, the eyes, and ears; but these are but the windows of the house, its inhabitant is 
gone. They who bewail the dead, cry in vain at the windows of the house; there is none within to hear. 
How many things does the fond affection of the mourner give utterance to, how many enumerate and call 
to mind; and with what a madness of sorrow, so to say, does he speak, as with one who was sensible of 
what was doing, when he is really speaking with one who is no longer there? He recounts his good 
qualities, and the tokens of his goodness towards himself. It was thou that didst give me this; and did this 
and that for me; it was thou who didst thus and thus dearly love me. But if thou wouldest only consider 
and understand, and restrain the madness of thy grief, he who once loved thee, is gone; in vain does the 
house receive thy knockings, in which thou canst not find a dweller. 


6. Let us return to the subject I was speaking of a little while since. The body is dead. Why? Because its 
life, that is the soul, is gone. Again, the body is alive, and the man is impious, unbelieving, hard of belief, 
incorrigible; in this case whilst the body is alive, the soul by which the body lives is dead. For the soul is 
so excellent a thing, that it has power even though dead to give life to the body. So excellent a thing, I say, 
is the soul, so excellent a creature, that even though dead itself, it has power to quicken the body. For the 
soul of the impious, unbelieving, unregulated man is dead, and yet by it though dead the body lives. And 
therefore is it in the body; it sets on the hands to work, and the feet to walk; it directs the eye to see, it 
disposes the ears to hear, it discriminates tastes, avoids pains, seeks after pleasures. All these are tokens 
of the life of the body; but they are from the presence of the soul. If I were to ask a body whether it were 
alive; it would answer me, You see me walking, you see me working, you hear me talking, you perceive 
that I have certain aims and aversions, and do you not understand that the body is alive? By these works 
then of the soul which is placed within, I understand that the body is alive. I ask the soul also whether it is 
alive? It also has its proper works, by which it manifests its life. The feet walk. I understand by this that 
the body lives, but by the presence of the soul. I ask now, does the soul live? These feet walk. (To speak 
only of this one movement.) I am questioning both body and soul, as touching their life. The feet walk, I 
understand that the body lives. But whither do they walk? To adultery, it is said. Then is the soul dead. For 
so hath unerring Scripture said, “The widow who liveth in pleasure is dead.” Now since the difference is 
great between “pleasure” and adultery, how can the soul which is said to be dead in pleasure, live in 
adultery? It is surely dead. But it is dead even though it be not in this case. I hear a man speaking; the 
body then lives. For the tongue could not move itself in the mouth, and by its several motions give 
utterance to articulate sounds, were there not an inhabitant within; and a musician as it were to this 
instrument, to make use of his tongue. I understand it perfectly. Thus the body speaks; the body then 
lives. But I ask, is the soul alive also? Lo, the body speaks, and so is alive. But what does it speak? As I 
said concerning the feet; they walk, and so the body is alive, and I then asked, whither do they walk? that 
I might understand whether the soul was alive also. So also when I hear a man speak, I understand that 
the body is alive; I ask what does he speak, that I may know whether the soul is alive also. He speaks a lie. 
If so, then is the soul dead. How do we prove this? Let us ask the truth itself, which saith, “The mouth that 
lieth, slayeth the soul.” I ask, why is the soul dead? I ask as I did just now, why is the body dead? Because 
the soul, its life, was gone. Why is the soul dead? Because God, its life, hath forsaken it. 


7. After this brief examination then, know and hold for certain that the body is dead without the soul, and 
that the soul is dead without God. Every man without God hath a dead soul. Thou dost bewail the dead: 
bewail the sinner rather, bewail rather the ungodly man, bewail the unbeliever. It is written, “The 
mourning for the dead is seven days; for a fool and an ungodly man all the days of his life.” What! are 
there no bowels of Christian compassion in thee; that thou mournest for a body from which the soul is 
gone, and mournest not for the soul, from which God is departed? Let the Martyr remembering this make 
answer to him that threatens him, “Why dost thou force me to deny Christ?” Wouldest thou then force me 
to deny the truth? And if I will not, what wilt thou do? Thou wilt assault my body, that my soul shall depart 
from it; but this same soul of mine has its body only for the soul’s sake. It is not so foolish or unwise. Thou 
wouldest wound my body; but wouldest thou, that through fear lest thou shouldest wound my body, and 
my soul should depart from it, I should wound mine own soul, and my God should depart from it? Fear not 
then, O Martyr, the sword of thy executioner; fear only thine own tongue, lest thou do execution upon 


thine own self, and slay, not thy body, but thy soul. Fear for thy soul, lest it die in hell-fire. 


8. Therefore said the Lord, “Who hath power to slay both body and soul in hell-fire.” How? when the 
ungodly shall be cast into hell-fire, will his body and his soul burn there? Everlasting punishment will be 
the death of the body; the absence of God will be the death of the soul. Wouldest thou know what the 
death of the soul is? Understand the Prophet who saith, “Let the ungodly be taken away, that he may not 
see the glory of the Lord.” Let the soul then fear its proper death, and not fear the death of its body. 
Because if it fear its own death, and so live in its God, by not offending and thrusting Him away from him, 
it will be found worthy to receive its body again at the end; not unto everlasting punishment, as the 
ungodly, but unto life eternal, as the righteous. By fearing this death, and loving that life, did the Martyrs, 
in hope of the promises of God, and in contempt of the threats of persecutors, attain themselves to be 
crowned with God, and have left to us the celebration of these solemnities. 


SERMON XVI 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XI. 2, “NOW WHEN JOHN HEARD IN THE PRISON THE WORKS OF THE 
CHRIST, HE SENT BY HIS DISCIPLES, AND SAID UNTO HIM, ART THOU HE THAT COMETH, OR LOOK WE FOR 
ANOTHER?” ETC 


1. The lesson of the Holy Gospel has set before us a question touching John the Baptist. May the Lord 
assist me to resolve it to you, as He hath resolved it to us. John was commended, as ye have heard, by the 
testimony of Christ, and in such terms commended, as that there had not risen a greater among those 
who were born of women. But a greater than he had been born of a Virgin. How much greater? Let the 
herald himself declare, how great the difference is between himself and his Judge, whose herald he is. For 
John went before Christ both in his birth and preaching; but it was in obedience that he went before Him; 
not in preferring himself before Him. For so the whole train of attendants walks before the judge; yet they 
who walk before, are really after him. How signal a testimony then did John give to Christ? Even to saying 
that he “was not worthy to loose the latchet of His shoes.” And what more? “Of His fulness,” saith he, 
“have all we received.” He confessed that he was but a lamp lighted at His Light, and so he took refuge at 
His feet, lest venturing on high, he should be extinguished by the wind of pride. So great indeed was he, 
that he was taken for Christ; and if he had not himself testified that he was not He, the mistake would 
have continued, and he would have been reputed to be the Christ. What striking humility! Honour was 
proffered him by the people, and he himself refused it. Men were at fault in his greatness, and he humbled 
himself. He had no wish to increase by the words of men, seeing he had comprehended the Word of God. 


2. This then did John say concerning Christ. And what said Christ of John? We have just now heard. “He 
began to say to the multitudes concerning John, What went ye out into the wilderness to see? A reed 
shaken with the wind?” Surely not; for John was not “blown about by every wind of doctrine.” “But what 
went ye out for to see? A man clothed in soft raiment?” No, for John was clothed in rough apparel; he had 
his raiment of camel’s hair, not of down. “But what went ye out for to see? A Prophet? yea, and more than 
a Prophet.” Why “more than a Prophet”? The Prophets foretold that the Lord would come, whom they 
desired to see, and saw not; but to him was vouchsafed what they sought. John saw the Lord; he saw Him, 
pointed his finger toward Him, and said, “Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the 
world;” behold, here He is. Now had He come and was not acknowledged; and so a mistake was made also 
as to John himself. Behold then here is He whom the Patriarchs desired to see, whom the Prophets 
foretold, whom the Law prefigured. “Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the world.” 
And he gave a goodly testimony to the Lord, and the Lord to him. “Among them that are born of women,” 
saith the Lord, “there hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist: notwithstanding, he that is less in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than he;” less in time, but greater in majesty. This He said, meaning Himself 
to be understood. Now exceedingly great among men is John the Baptist, than whom among men Christ 
alone is greater. It may also be thus stated and explained, “Among them that are born of women there 
hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist: notwithstanding, he that is the least in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than he.” Not in the sense that I have before explained it. “Notwithstanding, he that is 
the least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he;” the kingdom of heaven he meant where the Angels 
are; he then that is the least among the Angels, is greater than John. Thus He set forth to us the 
excellence of that kingdom which we should long for; set before us a city, of which we should desire to be 
citizens. What sort of citizens are there? how great are they! Whoso is the least there, is greater than 
John. Than what John? “Than whom there hath not risen a greater among them that are born of women.” 


3. Thus have we heard the true and good record both of John concerning Christ, and of Christ concerning 
John. What then is the meaning of this; that John sent his disciples to Him when He was shut up in prison, 
on the eve of being put to death, and said to them, “Go, say to Him, Art Thou He that should come, or do 
we look for another?” Is this then all that praise? That praise is it turned to doubting? What sayest thou, 
John. To Whom art thou speaking? What sayest thou? Thou speakest to thy Judge, thyself the herald. Thou 
stretchedst out the finger, and pointedst Him out; thou saidst, “Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him who 
taketh away the sins of the world.” Thou saidst, “Of His fulness have we all received.” Thou saidst, “I am 
not worthy to unloose the latchet of His shoes.” And dost thou now say, “Art Thou He that should come, or 
do we look for another?” Is not this the same Christ? And who art thou? Art thou not His forerunner? Art 
thou not he of whom it was foretold, “Behold, I send my messenger before Thy face, who shall prepare 


Thy way before thee?” How dost thou prepare the way, and thou art thyself straying from the way? So 
then the disciples of John came; and the Lord said to them, “Go, tell John, the blind see, the deaf hear, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the poor have the Gospel preached to them; and blessed is he 
whosoever shall not be offended in Me.” Do not suspect that John was offended in Christ. And yet his 
words do sound so; “Art Thou He that should come?” Ask my works; “The blind see, the deaf hear, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the dead are raised, the poor have the Gospel preached to them;” and 
dost thou ask whether I am He? My works, saith He, are My words. “Go, show him again. And as they 
departed.” Lest haply any one should say, John was good at first, and the Spirit of God forsook him; 
therefore after their departure, he spake these words; after their departure whom John had sent, Christ 
commended John. 


4. What is the meaning then of this obscure question? May that Sun shine upon us, from which that lamp 
derived its flame. And so the resolution of it is altogether plain. John had separate disciples of his own; not 
as in separation from Christ, but prepared as a witness to him. For meet it was that such an one should 
give his testimony to Christ, who was himself also gathering disciples, and who might have been envious 
of Him, for that he could not see Him. Therefore because John’s disciples highly esteemed their master, 
they heard from John his record concerning Christ, and marvelled; and as he was about to die, it was his 
wish that they should be confirmed by him. For no doubt they were saying among themselves; Such great 
things doth he say of Him, but none such of himself. “Go then, ask Him;” not because I doubt, but that ye 
may be instructed. “Go, ask Him,” hear from Himself what I am in the habit of telling you; ye have heard 
the herald, be confirmed by the Judge. “Go, ask Him, Art Thou He that should come, or do we look for 
another?” They went accordingly and asked; not for John’s sake, but for their own. And for their sakes did 
Christ say, “The blind see, the lame walk, the deaf hear, the lepers are cleansed, the dead are raised, the 
poor have the Gospel preached to them.” Ye see Me, acknowledge Me then; ye see the works, 
acknowledge the Doer. “And blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in Me.” But it is of you I speak, 
not of John. For that we might know that He spake not this of John, as they departed, “He began to speak 
to the multitudes concerning John;” the True, the Truth Himself, proclaimed his true praises. 


5. I think this question has been sufficiently explained. Let it suffice then to have prolonged my address 
thus far. Now keep the poor in mind. Give, ye who have not given hitherto; believe me, ye will not lose it. 
Yes, truly, that only it seems ye lose, which ye do not carry to the circus. Now must we render unto the 
poor the offerings of such of you as have offered anything, and the amount which we have is much less 
than your usual offerings. Shake off this sloth. I am become a beggar for beggars; what is that to me? I 
would be a beggar for beggars, that ye may be reckoned among the number of children. 


SERMON XVII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XI. 25, “I THANK THEE, O FATHER, LORD OF HEAVEN AND EARTH, THAT 
THOU DIDST HIDE THESE THINGS FROM THE WISE AND UNDERSTANDING,” ETC 


1. When the Holy Gospel was being read, we heard that the Lord Jesus exulted in Spirit, and said, “I 
confess to Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, for that Thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” Thus much to begin with, we find before we pass on further, 
if we consider the words of the Lord with due attention, with diligence, and above all with piety, that we 
ought not invariably to understand when we read of “confession” in the Scriptures, the confession of a 
sinner. Now especial need there was of saying this, and of reminding you, Beloved, of this, because as 
soon as this word was uttered by the reader’s voice, there followed upon it the sound of the beating of 
your breasts, when ye had heard, I mean, what the Lord said, “I confess to Thee, O Father.” At the 
uttering of these words, “I confess,” ye beat your breasts. Now what means this beating of the breast, but 
to show that which lies hid within the breast, and to chastise by the visible beating the secret sin? And 
why did ye this, but because ye heard, “I confess to Thee, O Father.” Ye heard the words “I confess,” but 
ye did not consider, who it is that confesses. But consider now. If Christ, from whom all sin is far removed, 
said, “I confess:” confession does not belong to the sinner only, but sometimes to him also that praiseth 
God. We confess then, whether in praising God, or accusing ourselves. In either case it is a godly 
confession, either when thou blamest thyself, who art not without sin, or when thou praisest Him who can 
have no sin. 


2. But if we consider it well: thine own blame is His praise. For why is it that thou dost now confess in 
accusing thyself for thy sin? in accusing thyself why dost thou confess? but because thou art become alive 
from the dead? for the Scripture saith, “Confession perisheth from the dead, as from one that is not.” If 
confession perisheth from the dead, he who confesseth must be alive; and if he confesseth sin he hath 
undoubtedly risen again from death. Now if he that confesseth sin hath risen again from the dead, who 
hath raised him? No dead man can raise himself. He only was able to raise Himself, who though His Body 
was dead, was not dead. For He raised up that which was dead. He raised up Himself, who in Himself was 
alive, but in His Body that was to be raised was dead. For not the Father only, of whom it was said by the 
Apostle, “Wherefore God also hath exalted Him,” raised the Son, but the Lord also raised Himself, that is, 
His Body. Whence He said, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it again.” But the sinner is 
dead, especially he whom the load of sinful habit presseth down, who is buried as it were like Lazarus. For 
he was not merely dead, he was buried also. Whosoever then is oppressed by the load of evil habit, of a 


wicked life, of earthly lusts, I mean, so that that in his case is true which is piteously described in a 
certain Psalm, “The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God,” he is such an one, of whom it is said, 
“Confession perisheth from the dead, as from one that is not.” And who shall raise him up, but He who 
when the stone was removed, cried out, and said, “Lazarus, Come forth?” Now what is to “come forth,” 
but to bring forth what was hidden? He then who confesseth “cometh forth.” “Come forth” he could not 
were he not alive; he could not be alive, had he not been raised again. And therefore in confession the 
accusing of one’s self, is the praise of God. 


3. Now one may say, what profit then is the Church, if he that confesseth comes forth, at once raised to 
life again by the voice of the Lord? What profit to Him that confesseth, is the Church, to which the Lord 
said, “Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven.” Consider this very case of Lazarus: 
he comes forth, but with his bands. He was alive already through confession, but he did not yet walk free, 
entangled as he was in his bands. What then doth the Church to which it was said, “Whatsoever ye shall 
loose, shall be loosed;” but what the Lord said forthwith to His disciples, “Loose him, and let him go”? 


4. Whether then we accuse ourselves, or directly praise God, in both ways do we praise God. If with a 
pious intention we accuse ourselves, by so doing we praise God. When we praise God directly, we do as it 
were celebrate His Holiness, who is without sin: but when we accuse ourselves, we give Him glory, by 
whom we have risen again. This if thou shalt do, the enemy will find none occasion whereby to overreach 
thee before the judge. For when thou shall be thine own accuser, and the Lord thy Deliverer, what shall he 
be but a mere calumniator? With good reason hath the Christian hereby provided protection for himself 
against his enemies, not those that may be seen, flesh and blood, to be pitied, rather than to be feared, 
but against those against whom the Apostle exhorts us to arm ourselves: “We wrestle not against flesh 
and blood;” that is, against men whom ye see raging against you. They are but vessels, which another 
uses, they are but instruments which another handles. “The devil,” saith the Scripture, “entered into the 
heart of Judas, that he should betray the Lord.” One may say then, what have I done? Hear the Apostle, 
“Give not place to the devil.” Thou hast given him place by an evil will: he entered, and possessed, and 
now uses thee. He had not possessed thee, hadst thou not given him place. 


5. Therefore doth he warn and say, “We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities and 
powers.” Any one might suppose this meant against the kings of the earth, against the powers of this 
world. How so? are they not flesh and blood? And once for all it is said, “not against flesh and blood.” Turn 
thy attention from all men. What enemies then remain? “Against principalities and powers of spiritual 
wickedness, the rulers of the world.” It might seem as though he gave the devil and his angels more than 
they have. It is so, he has called them the “rulers of the world.” But to prevent misunderstanding, he 
explains what this world is, of which they are the rulers. “The rulers of the world, of this darkness.” What 
is, “of the world, of this darkness?” The world is full of those who love it, and of unbelievers, over whom 
he is ruler. This the Apostle calls darkness. This darkness the devil and his angels are the rulers of. This is 
not the natural, and unchangeable darkness: this darkness changes, and becomes light; it believes, and by 
believing is enlightened. When this takes place in it, it will hear the words, “For ye were sometimes 
darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord.” For when ye were darkness, ye were not in the Lord: again, 
when ye are light, ye are light not in yourselves, but in the Lord. “For what hast thou which thou hast not 
received?” Inasmuch then as they are invisible enemies, by invisible means must they be subdued. A 
visible enemy indeed thou mayest overcome by blows; thy invisible enemy thou conquerest by belief. A 
man is a visible enemy; to strike a blow is visible also. The devil is an invisible enemy; to believe is 
invisible also. Against invisible enemies then there is an invisible fight. 


6. From these enemies how can any man say that he is safe? For this I had begun to speak of, but I 
thought it necessary to treat of these enemies at some little length. But now that we know our enemies, 
let us see to our defence against them. “In praising I will call upon the Lord, so shall I be safe from mine 
enemies.” Thou seest what thou hast to do. “In praising call;” that is, “in praising the Lord, call.” For thou 
wilt not be safe from thine enemies, if thou praise thyself. “In praising call upon the Lord, and thou shalt 
be safe from thine enemies.” For what doth the Lord Himself say? “The sacrifice of praise shall glorify Me, 
and there is the way, in which I will show him My salvation.” Where is the way? In the sacrifice of praise. 
Let not your foot then wander out of this way. Keep in the way; depart not from it; from the praise of the 
Lord depart not a foot, nay, not a nail’s breadth. For if thou wilt deviate from this way, and praise thyself 
instead of the Lord, thou wilt not be safe from thine enemies; for it is said of them, “They have laid 
stumbling-blocks for me by the way.” Therefore in whatever measure thou thinkest that thou hast good of 
thine own self, thou hast deviated from the praise of God. Why dost thou marvel then, if thine enemy 
seduce thee, when thou art thine own seducer? Hear the Apostle, “For if a man think himself to be 
something when he is nothing, he seduceth himself.” 


7. Give heed then to the Lord confessing; “I confess to Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth.” I 
confess to Thee, that is, I praise Thee. I praise Thee, not I accuse myself. Now as far as the taking of very 
man is concerned, all is grace, singular and perfect grace. What merit had that man who is Christ, if thou 
take away the grace, even that so pre-eminent grace, whereby it behoved that there should be One Christ, 
and that He whom we acknowledge should be He? Take away this grace, and what is Christ but a mere 
man? what but the same as thou art thyself? He took a Soul, He took a Body, He took a perfect Man; He 
uniteth him to Himself, the Lord maketh one Person with the servant. What pre-eminent grace is this! 


Christ in heaven, Christ on earth; Christ at once both in heaven and earth; not two Christs, but the same 
Christ, both in heaven and earth. Christ with the Father, Christ in the Virgin’s womb; Christ on the Cross, 
Christ succouring some souls in hell; and on the self-same day Christ in paradise with the robber who 
confessed. And how did the robber attain to this blessedness, but because he held on that way, in which 
“He showeth His salvation”? That way, from which let not thy foot wander. For in that he accused himself, 
he praised God, and made his own life blessed. He looked in hope for this from the Lord, and said to Him, 
“Lord, remember me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.” For he considered his own wicked deeds, and 
thought it much, if mercy should be shown him even at the last. But the Lord immediately after He had 
said, “Remember me”—when? “when Thou comest into Thy kingdom,” saith, “Verily I say unto thee, Today 
shall thou be with Me in paradise.” Mercy offered at once, what misery deferred. 


8. Hear then the Lord confessing; “I confess to Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth.” What do I 
confess? Wherein do I praise thee? For this confession, as I have said before, signifieth praise. “Because 
Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” What is this, 
Brethren? Understand by that which is opposed to them. “Thou hast hid these things,” saith he, “from the 
wise and prudent;” and he did not say, thou hast revealed them to the foolish and imprudent, but “Thou 
hast hid these things” indeed “from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” To these 
wise and prudent, who are really objects of derision, to the arrogant who in false pretence are great, yet 
in truth are only swollen up, he opposed not the foolish, nor the imprudent, but babes. Who are babes? 
The humble. Therefore “Thou hast hidden these things from the wise and prudent.” Under the name of the 
wise and prudent, He hath Himself explained that the proud are understood, when He said, “Thou hast 
revealed them unto babes.” Therefore from those who are not babes Thou hast hidden them. What is from 
those who are not babes? From those who are not humble. And who are they but the proud? O way of the 
Lord! Either there was none, or it lay hid, that it might be revealed to us. Why did the Lord exult? 
“Because it was revealed unto babes.” We must be little babes; for if we would wish to be great, “wise and 
prudent” as it were, it is not revealed unto us. Who are these great ones? The wise and prudent. 
“Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools.” Here then thou hast a remedy suggested from its 
opposite. For if by “professing thyself wise, thou art become a fool; profess thyself a fool, and thou wilt be 
wise.” But profess it in truth, profess it from the heart, for it is really so as thou professest. If thou profess 
it, do not profess it before men, and forbear to profess it before God. As to thyself, and all that is thine, 
thou art altogether dark. For what else is it to be a fool, but to be dark in heart? He saith of them at last, 
“Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools.” Before they professed this, what do we find? “And 
their foolish heart was darkened.” Acknowledge then that thou art not to thyself a light. At best thou art 
but an eye, thou art not the light. And what good is even an open and a sound eye, if the light be wanting? 
Acknowledge therefore that of thine own self thou art no light to thyself; and cry out as it is written, 
“Thou, Lord, wilt light my candle: Thou wilt enlighten, O Lord, my darkness with Thy Light.” For myself I 
was all darkness; but Thou art the Light that scattereth the darkness, and enlighteneth me; of myself I am 
no light to myself, yea I have no portion of light but in Thee. 


9. So John also, the friend of the Bridegroom, was thought to be the Christ, was thought to be the Light. 
“He was not that Light, but that he might bear witness of the Light.” But what was the Light? It was the 
true Light. What is the true Light? “That which lighteneth every man.” If that be the true Light which 
lighteneth every man, then it lightened John also, who professed and confessed rightly, “Of His fulness 
have all we received.” See if he said ought else, but “Thou, O Lord, shalt lighten my candle.” Finally, being 
now enlightened, He gave His testimony. For the benefit of the blind the lamp gave witness to the Day. 
See how that He is a lamp; “Ye sent,” He said, “unto John, and ye were willing for a season to rejoice in 
his light; he was a burning and a shining lamp.” He, the lamp, that is, a thing enlightened, was lighted 
that it might shine. That which can be lighted can be extinguished also. Now that it may not be 
extinguished, let it not expose itself to the wind of pride. Therefore, “I confess to Thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, because Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent,” from those who 
thought themselves to be light, and were darkness; and who because they were darkness, and thought 
themselves to be light, could not even be enlightened. But they who were darkness, and confessed that 
they were darkness, were little babes, not great; were humble, not proud. Rightly therefore did they say, 
“O Lord, Thou wilt lighten my candle.” They knew themselves, they praised the Lord. They did not stray 
from the way of salvation; “They in praise called upon the Lord, and they were saved from their enemies.” 


10. Turning then to the Lord our God, the Father Almighty, in purity of heart, let us render unto Him, as 
our frailty best can, our highest and abundant thanks, with our whole mind praying His singular goodness, 
that in His good pleasure He would vouchsafe to hear our prayers, that by His Power He would drive out 
the enemy from our deeds and thoughts, would enlarge our faith, direct our minds, grant us spiritual 
thoughts, and bring us safe to His endless blessedness, through His Son Jesus Christ. Amen. 


SERMON XVIII 


AGAIN ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XI. 25, “I THANK THEE, O FATHER, LORD OF HEAVEN AND EARTH,” 
ETC 


1. We have heard the Son of God saying, “I confess to Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth.” What 
doth he confess to Him? Wherein doth he praise Him? “Because Thou hast hid these things from the wise 


and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” Who are the “wise and prudent”? Who the “babes”? 
What hath He hid from the wise and prudent, and revealed unto babes? By the “wise and prudent,” He 
signifieth those of whom St. Paul speaks; “Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is the disputer of 
this world? Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world?” Yet perhaps thou still askest who they 
are. They are they peradventure who in their much disputation concerning God, have spoken falsely of 
Him; who, puffed up by their own doctrines, could in no wise find out and know God, and who for the God 
whose substance is incomprehensible and invisible, have thought the air and sky to be God, or the sun to 
be God, or anything which holds high place among the creatures to be God. For observing the grandeur 
and beauty and powers of the creatures, they rested in them, and found not the Creator. 


2. These men does the Book of wisdom reprove, where it is said, “For if they were able to know so much 
as to aim at the world, how did they not sooner find out the Lord thereof?” They are accused as wasting 
their time and their busy disputes in investigating and measuring as it were the creature; they sought out 
the courses of the stars, the intervals of the planets, the movements of the heavenly bodies, so as to arrive 
by certain calculations to that degree of knowledge as to foretell the eclipses of the sun and moon; and 
that as they had foretold, so should the event be according to the day and hour, and to the portion of the 
bodies which should be eclipsed. Great industry, great activity of mind. But in these things they sought 
after the Creator, who was not far off from them, and they found Him not. Whom if they could have found, 
they might have had within them. With the best reason then, and very rightly were they accused, who 
could investigate the numbers of the stars, and their varied movements, and know and foretell the 
eclipses of the luminaries: rightly accused, I say, in that they found not Him by whom these had been 
created and ordained, because they neglected to seek Him. But be not thou much disquieted, if thou art 
ignorant of the courses of the stars, and the proportions of the celestial and terrestrial bodies. Behold the 
fair beauty of the world, and praise its Creator’s counsel. Behold what He has made, and love Him who 
made it: be this thy greatest care. Love Him who made it; for He made thee also after His own image, that 
thou mightest love Him. 


3. If then it is strange that those things of which Christ said, “Thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent,” were hidden from such wise men as these, who, occupied wholly about the creatures, chose 
to seek the Creator carelessly, and could not find Him; still more strange is it that there should even be 
found some “wise and prudent” men who were able to know Him. “For the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness, and unrighteousness of men who hold the truth in unrighteousness.” 
Perhaps thou dost ask, what truth do they hold in unrighteousness? “Because that which may be known of 
God is manifest among them.” How is it manifest? He goes on to say, “For God hath manifested it to 
them.” Dost thou still enquire how He manifested it to them to whom He gave not the law? How? “For the 
invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made.” There were then some such, not as Moses the servant of God, not as many Prophets who 
had an insight into and knowledge of these things, and were aided by the Spirit of God, which they drew 
in by faith, and drank with the throat of godliness, and poured forth again by the mouth of the interior 
man. Not such as these were they; but far unlike them, who by means of this visible creation were able to 
attain to the understanding of the Creator, and to say of these things which God hath made; Behold what 
things He hath made, He governeth and containeth also. He who hath made them, Himself filleth what He 
hath made with His own presence. Thus much they were enabled to say. For these Paul also made mention 
of in the Acts of the Apostles, where, when he had said of God, “For in Him we live and move and have our 
being” (forasmuch as he was speaking to the Athenians among whom those learned men had existed); he 
subjoined immediately; “As certain also of your own have said.” Now it was no trivial thing they said; 
“That in Him we live and move and have our being.” 


4. In what then were they unlike the others? why were they blamed? why rightly accused? Hear the words 
of the Apostle which I had begun to quote; “The wrath of God,” saith he, “is revealed from heaven against 
all ungodliness” (even of those, namely, who had not received the law); “against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in unrighteousness.” What truth? “Because that which may be 
known of God is manifest in them.” By whose manifestation of it? “For God hath manifested it to them.” 
How? “For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even His Eternal Power and Godhead.” Why did He manifest it? “That they 
might be without excuse.” Wherein then are they to be blamed? “Because that when they knew God, they 
glorified Him not as God.” 


5. What mean these words, “Glorified Him not as God?” They did not give Him thanks. Is this then to 
glorify God; to give God thanks? Yes, verily. For what can be worse, if having been created after the image 
of God, and having come to know God, thou shalt not be thankful to Him? This surely, this is to glorify 
God, to give God thanks. The faithful know where and when it is said, “Let us give thanks unto our Lord 
God.” But who gives thanks to God, save he who “lifts up his heart unto the Lord?” Therefore are they 
blameable and without excuse, “Because when they knew God, they glorified Him not as God, nor gave 
Him thanks. But”—what? “But they became vain in their imaginations.” Whence did they become vain, but 
because they were proud? Thus smoke vanishes away by rising up aloft, and a flame burns the more 
brightly and strongly in proportion as it is kept low; “They became vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened.” So smoke, though it rise higher than the flame, is dark. 


6. Finally, mark what follows, and see the point on which the whole matter depends. “For professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools.” For arrogating to themselves what God had given, God took 
away what He had given. Therefore from the proud He hid Himself, who conveyed the knowledge of 
Himself only to those who through the creature sought diligently after the Creator. Well then did our Lord 
say, “Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent;” whether from those who in their manifold 
disputations, and most busy search, have reached to the full investigation of the creature, but knew 
nothing of the Creator, or from them who when they knew God, glorified Him not as God, nor gave Him 
thanks, and who could not see perfectly or healthfully because they were proud. “Therefore Thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” What babes? To the lowly. 
Say on whom doth My Spirit rest? “Upon him that is lowly and quiet, and who trembleth at My words.” At 
these words Peter trembled; Plato trembled not. Let the fisherman hold fast what that most famous 
philosopher has lost. “Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes.” Thou hast hid them from the proud, and revealed them to the humble. What things are these? For 
when He said this, He did not intend the heaven and earth, or point them out as it were with His hand as 
He spake. For these who does not see? The good see them, the bad see them; for He “maketh His sun to 
rise on the evil and the good.” What then are these things? “All things are delivered unto Me of My 
Father.” 


SERMON XIX 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XIX. 28, “COME UNTO ME, ALL YE THAT LABOUR AND ARE HEAVY 
LADEN,” ETC 


1. We heard in the Gospel that the Lord, rejoicing greatly in Spirit, said unto God the Father, “I confess to 
Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father: for so it seemed good in Thy sight. All things are 
delivered unto Me of My Father: and no man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth any man 
the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.” I have labour in talking, you in 
hearing: let us then both give ear to Him who goes on to say, “Come unto Me, all ye that labour.” For why 
do we labour all, except that we are mortal men, frail creatures and infirm, bearing about vessels of clay 
which crowd and straiten one another. But if these vessels of flesh are straitened, let the open expanse of 
charity be enlarged. What then does He mean by, “Come unto Me, all ye that labour,” but that ye may 
labour no more? In a word, His promise is clear enough; forasmuch as He called those who were in labour, 
they might perchance enquire, for what profit they were called: “and,” saith He, “I will refresh you.” 


2. “Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me;” not to raise the fabric of the world, not to create all things 
visible and invisible, not in the world so created to work miracles and raise the dead; but, “that I am meek 
and lowly in heart.” Thou wishest to be great, begin from the least. Thou art thinking to construct some 
mighty fabric in height; first think of the foundation of humility. And how great soever a mass of building 
one may wish and design to place above it, the greater the building is to be, the deeper does he dig his 
foundation. The building in the course of its erection, rises up on high, but he who digs its foundation, 
must first go down very low. So then you see even a building is low before it is high, and the top is raised 
only after humiliation. 


3. What is the top in the erection of that building which we are constructing? Whither will the highest 
point of this building reach? I say at once, even to the Vision of God. Ye see how high, how great a thing it 
is to see God. Whoso longeth after it, understands both what I say and what he hears. The Vision of God is 
promised to us, of the very God, the Supreme God. For this is good, to see Him who seeth. For they who 
worship false gods, see them easily; but they see them “who have eyes and see not.” But to us is promised 
the Vision of the Living and the Seeing God, that we may desire eagerly to see that God of whom 
Scripture saith, “He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? He that formed the eye, doth he not 
consider?” Doth He then not hear, who hath made for thee that whereby thou hearest? and doth not He 
see, who hath created that whereby thou seest? Well therefore in the foregoing words of this very Psalm 
doth He say, “Understand therefore ye unwise among the people, and ye fools at length be wise.” For 
many men commit evil deeds whilst they think they are not seen by God. And it is difficult indeed for them 
to believe that He cannot see them; but they think that He will not. Few are found of such great impiety, 
that that should be fulfilled in them which is written, “The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.” 
This is but the madness of a few. For as great piety belongs but to the few, no less also does great impiety. 
But the multitude of men speak thus: What! is God thinking now upon this, that He should know what I 
am doing in my house, and does God care for what I may choose to do upon my bed? Who says this? 
“Understand, ye unwise among the people, and ye fools at length be wise.” Because as being a man, it isa 
labour for thee to know all that takes place in thy house, and for all the doings and words of thy servants 
to reach thee; thinkest thou that it is a like labour for God to observe thee, who did not labour to create 
thee? Doth not He fix His eye upon thee, who made thine eye? Thou wast not, and He created thee and 
gave thee being; and doth not He care for thee now that thou art, who “calleth those things which be not 
as though they were”? Do not then promise thyself this. Whether thou wilt or no, He seeth thee, and there 
is no place whither thou canst hide thyself from His eyes. “For if thou goest up into heaven, He is there; if 
thou goest down into hell, He is there also.” Great is thy labour, whilst unwilling to depart from evil deeds: 
yet wishest not to be seen by God. Hard labour truly! Daily art thou wishing to do evil, and dost thou 


suspect that thou art not seen? Hear the Scripture which saith, “He that planted the ear, shall He not 
hear? He that formed the eye, doth not He consider?” Where canst thou hide thy evil deeds from the eyes 
of God? If thou wilt not depart from them, thy labour is great indeed. 


4. Hear Him then who saith, “Come unto Me, all ye that labour.” Thou canst not end thy labour by flying. 
Dost thou choose to fly from Him, and not rather to Him? Find out then whither thou canst escape, and so 
fly. But if thou canst not fly from Him, for that He is everywhere present; fly (it is quite nigh ) to God, who 
is present where thou art standing. Fly. Lo in thy flight thou hast passed the heavens, He is there; thou 
hast descended into hell, He is there; whatever deserts of the earth thou shalt choose, there is He, who 
hath said, “I fill heaven and earth.” If then He fills heaven and earth, and there is no place whither thou 
canst fly from Him; cease this thy labour, and fly to His presence, lest thou feel His coming. Take courage 
from the hope that thou shalt by well-living see Him, by whom even in thy evil living thou art seen. For in 
evil living thou canst be seen, thou canst not see; but by well-living thou art both seen and seest. For with 
how much more tender nearness will He who crowneth the worthy look on thee, who in His pity saw thee 
that He might call thee when unworthy? Nathanael said to the Lord whom as yet he did not know, 
“Whence knewest thou me?” The Lord said unto him, “When thou wast under the fig-tree I saw thee.” 
Christ saw thee in thine own shade; and will He not see thee in His Light? For what is, “When thou wast 
under the fig-tree I saw thee”? What does it mean? Call to mind the original sin of Adam, in whom we all 
die. When he first sinned, he made himself aprons of fig-leaves, signifying by these leaves the irritations of 
lust to which he had been reduced by sinning. Hence are we born; in this condition are we born; born in 
sinful flesh, which “the likeness of sinful flesh” alone can cure. Therefore “God sent His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh.” He came of this flesh, but He came not as other men. For the Virgin conceived 
Him not by lust, but by faith. He came into the Virgin, who was before the Virgin. He made choice of her 
whom He created, He created her whom He designed to choose. He brought to the Virgin fruitfulness: He 
took not away her unimpaired purity. He then who came to thee without the irritation of the leaves of the 
fig-tree, “when thou wast under the fig-tree,” saw thee. Make ready then to see Him in His height of glory, 
by whom in His pity thou wast seen. But because the top is high, think of the foundation. What 
foundation? dost thou say? “Learn of Him, for He is meek and lowly in heart.” Dig this foundation of 
lowliness deep in thee, and so wilt thou attain to the crowning top of charity. “Turning to the Lord,” etc. 


SERMON XX 


AGAIN ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XI. 28, “COME UNTO ME, ALL YE THAT LABOUR AND ARE HEAVY 
LADEN, AND I WILL GIVE YOU REST,” ETC 


1. It seems strange to some, Brethren, when they hear the Lord say, “Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you. Take my yoke upon you and learn of Me, for I am meek and 
lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For My yoke is easy and My burden is light.” And 
they consider that they who have fearlessly bowed their necks to this yoke, and have with much 
submission taken this burden upon their shoulders, are tossed about and exercised by so great difficulties 
in the world, that they seem not to be called from labour to rest, but from rest to labour rather; since the 
Apostle also saith, “All who will live godly in Christ Jesus, shall suffer persecution.” So one will say, “How 
is the yoke easy, and the burden light,” when to bear this yoke and burden is nothing else, but to live 
godly in Christ? And how is it said, “Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
refresh you”? and not rather said, “Come ye who are at ease and idle, that ye may labour.” For so he found 
those men idle and at ease, whom he hired into the vineyard, that they might bear the heat of the day. And 
we hear the Apostle under that easy yoke and light burden say, “In all things approving ourselves as the 
ministers of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes,” etc., and in 
another place of the same Epistle, “Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one. Thrice was I 
beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice have I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day have I been in the 
deep:” and the rest of the perils, which may be enumerated indeed, but endured they cannot be but by the 
help of the Holy Spirit. 


2. All these grievous and heavy trials which he mentioned, did he very frequently and abundantly sustain; 
but in very deed the Holy Spirit was with him in the wasting of the outward man, to renew the inner man 
from day to day, and by the taste of spiritual rest in the affluence of the delights of God to soften down by 
the hope of future blessedness all present hardships, and to alleviate all heavy trials. Lo, how sweet a 
yoke of Christ did he bear, and how light a burden; so that he could say that all those hard and grievous 
sufferings at the recital of which as just above every hearer shudders, were a “light tribulation;” as he 
beheld with the inward eyes, the eyes of faith, at how great a price of things temporal must be purchased 
the life to come, the escape from the everlasting pains of the ungodly, the full enjoyment, free from all 
anxiety, of the eternal happiness of the righteous. Men suffer themselves to be cut and burnt, that the 
pains not of eternity, but of some more lasting sore than usual, may be bought off at the priceof severer 
pain. For a languid and uncertain period of a very short repose, and that too at the end of life, the soldier 
is worn down by all the hard trials of war, restless it may be for more years in his labours, than he will 
have to enjoy his rest in ease. To what storms and tempests, to what a fearful and tremendous raging of 
sky and sea, do the busy merchantmen expose themselves, that they may acquire riches inconstant as the 
wind, and full of perils and tempests, greater even than those by which they were acquired! What heats, 
and colds, what perils, from horses, from ditches, from precipices, from rivers, from wild beasts, do 


huntsmen undergo, what pain of hunger and thirst, what straitened allowances of the cheapest and 
meanest meat and drink, that they may catch a beast! and sometimes after all, the flesh of the beast for 
which they endure all this is of no use for the table. And although a boar or a stag be caught, it is more 
sweet to the hunter’s mind because it has been caught, than it is to the eater’s palate because it is 
dressed. By what sharp corrections of almost daily stripes is the tender age of boys brought under! By 
what great pains even of watching and abstinence in the schools are they exercised, not to learn true 
wisdom, but for the sake of riches, and the honours of an empty show, that they may learn arithmetic, and 
other literature, and the deceits of eloquence! 


3. Now in all these instances, they who do not love these things feel them as great severities; whereas 
they who love them endure the same, it is true, but they do not seem to feel them severe. For love makes 
all, the hardest and most distressing things, altogether easy, and almost nothing. How much more surely 
then and easily will charity do with a view to true blessedness, that which mere desire does as it can, with 
a view to what is but misery? How easily is any temporal adversity endured, if it be that eternal 
punishment may be avoided, and eternal rest procured! Not without good reason did that vessel of 
election say with exceeding joy, “The sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed in us.” See then how it is that that “yoke is easy, and that burden light.” 
And if it be strait to the few who choose it, yet is it easy to all who love it. The Psalmist saith, “Because of 
the words of Thy lips I have kept hard ways.” But the things which are hard to those who labour, lose their 
roughness to those same men when they love. Wherefore it has been so arranged by the dispensation of 
the Divine goodness, that to “the inner man who is renewed from day to day,” placed no longer under the 
Law but under Grace, and freed from the burdens of numberless observances which were indeed a heavy 
yoke, but meetly imposed on a stubborn neck, every grievous trouble which that prince who is cast forth 
could inflict from without on the outward man, should through the easiness of a simple faith, and a good 
hope, and a holy charity, become light through the joy within. For to a good will nothing is so easy, as this 
good will to itself, and this is enough for God. How much soever therefore this world may rage, most truly 
did the angels exclaim when the Lord was born in the flesh, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace to men of good will;” because “His yoke,” who was then born, “is easy, and His burden light.” And 
as the Apostle saith, “God is faithful, who will not suffer us to be tempted above that we are able to bear; 
but will with the temptation also make a way to escape, that we may be able to bear it.” 


SERMON XxXI 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XII. 32, “WHOSOEVER SHALL SPEAK A WORD AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT, 
IT SHALL NOT BE FORGIVEN HIM, NEITHER IN THIS WORLD, NOR IN THAT WHICH IS TO COME.” OR, “ON THE 
BLASPHEMY AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST.” 


1. There has been a great question raised touching the late lesson of the Gospel, to the solution of which I 
am unequal by any power of mine own; but “our sufficiency is of God,” to whatever degree we are capable 
of receiving His aid. First then consider the magnitude of the question; that when ye see the weight of it 
laid upon my shoulders, ye may pray in aid of my labours, and in the assistance which is vouchsafed to 
me, may find edification for your own souls. When “one possessed with a devil was brought to the Lord, 
blind and dumb, and He had healed him so that he could speak and see, and all the people were amazed 
and said, Is not this the Son of David? the Pharisees hearing it said, This fellow doth not cast out devils 
but by Beelzebub the prince of the devils. But Jesus knew their thoughts, and said unto them, Every 
kingdom divided against itself shall be brought to desolation, and every city or house divided against itself 
shall not stand. And if Satan cast out Satan, he is divided against himself; how shall then his kingdom 
stand?” In these words He wished it to be understood from their own confession, that, through their not 
believing in Him they had chosen to belong to the kingdom of the devil, which as being divided against 
itself could accordingly not stand. Let then the Pharisees make choice of which they will. If Satan cannot 
cast out Satan, they can find nothing to say against the Lord; but if he can, then let them much more look 
to themselves, and depart out of his kingdom, which as being divided against itself cannot stand. 


2. But now that they may not think that it is the prince of the devils in whom the Lord Jesus Christ casteth 
out devils, let them attend to what follows; “And if I,” He saith, “by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do 
your children cast them out? Therefore shall they be your judges.” He spoke this undoubtedly of his 
disciples, the “children” of that people; who as being the disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ were well 
conscious that they had learnt no evil arts from their Good Master, that through the prince of the devils 
they should cast out devils. “Therefore,” He saith, “shall they be your judges.” They, He saith, the base 
and contemptible things of this world, in whom none of this artificial malice, but the holy simplicity of My 
power is seen; they shall be My witnesses, they shall be your judges. Then He subjoins, “But if I by the 
Spirit of God cast out devils, then the kingdom of God is come unto you.” What is this? “If I by the Spirit of 
God cast out devils,” He saith, and your children, to whom I have given no hurtful and deceitful doctrine 
but a simple faith, can in no other way cast them out; no doubt the kingdom of God is come unto you; 
whereby the kingdom of the devil is subverted, and ye also are subverted with it. 


3. And after that He had said, “By whom do your children cast them out?” to show that in them it was His 
grace, not their own desert; He saith, “Or else how can one enter into a strong man’s house and spoil his 
goods, except He first bind the strong man, and then He will spoil his house?” Your children, saith He, 


who either have already believed in Me, or who shall yet believe, and cast out devils, not through the 
prince of the devils, but through the simplicity of holiness, who assuredly either once were, or still are 
what ye are also, sinners and ungodly; and so in the house of the devil, and the vessels of the devil, how 
could they be rescued from him whom he held so firmly through the iniquity which reigned over them, 
unless he were bound by the chains of My justice, that I might take away from him his vessels which once 
were vessels of wrath, and make them vessels of mercy? This it is which the blessed Apostle also says 
when he rebukes the proud, and those who boast as it were of their own deserts, “For who maketh thee to 
differ?” That is, who maketh thee to differ from the mass of perdition derived from Adam and from the 
vessels of wrath. And that no man might say, “My own righteousness,” he says, “What hast thou, that thou 
didst not receive?” And on this point he says of himself also, “We also once were by nature the children of 
wrath, even as others.” So then he himself was a vessel in the house of that strong one, strong in evil, 
when he was a persecutor of the Church, a “blasphemer, injurious, living in malice and envy,” as he 
confesses. But He who bound the strong one, took away from him this vessel of perdition, and made it a 
vessel of election. 


4. Afterwards, that the unbelievers and ungodly, the enemies of the Christian name, might not suppose by 
reason of the divers heresies and schisms of those who under the Christian name gather together flocks of 
lost sheep, that the kingdom of Christ also is divided against itself, He next adds, “He that is not with Me 
is against Me, and he that gathereth not with Me, scattereth abroad.” He does not say, he who is under 
the outward profession of My Name; or the form of My Sacrament; but “he who is not with Me is against 
Me.” Nor doth He say, he who gathereth not under the outward profession of My Name; but “he who 
gathereth not with Me, scattereth abroad.” Christ’s kingdom then is not divided against itself; but men try 
to divide that which was bought with the price of the Blood of Christ. “For the Lord knoweth them that are 
His. And, let every one that nameth the Name of Christ depart from iniquity.” For if he depart not from 
iniquity, he belongeth not to the kingdom of Christ, even though he name the Name of Christ. To give then 
some illustrations for example’s sake, the spirit of covetousness, and the spirit of luxuriousness, because 
the one heaps together, and the other lavishes, are divided against themselves; yet they belong both to the 
kingdom of the devil. Among idolaters the spirit of Juno and the spirit of Hercules, are divided against 
themselves; and both belong to the kingdom of the devil. The heathen Christ’s enemy, and the Jew Christ’s 
enemy, are divided against themselves; and both belong to the kingdom of the devil. Arianus and 
Photinianus both are heretics, and both are divided against themselves. The Donatist and Maximianist 
both are heretics, and both divided against themselves. All men’s vices and errors that are contrary to 
each other are divided against themselves, and all belong to the kingdom of the devil; therefore his 
kingdom shall not stand. But the righteous and the ungodly, the believer and the unbeliever, the Catholic 
and the heretic, are indeed divided against themselves, but they do not belong all to the kingdom of 
Christ. “The Lord knoweth them that are His.” Let no one flatter himself upon a mere name. If he would 
that the Name of the Lord should profit him, let “him that calleth upon the Name of the Lord depart from 
iniquity.” 


5. But these words of the Gospel, though they had some obscurity, which I think by the Lord’s assistance I 
have explained, were yet not so difficult, as that which follows would seem to be. “Wherefore I say unto 
you, all manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men, but the blasphemy against the Spirit 
shall not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of Man, it shall be 
forgiven him; but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come.” What then will become of those whom the Church desires to gain? 
When they have been reformed and come into the Church from whatsoever error, is the hope in the 
remission of all sins that is promised them a false hope? For who is not convicted of having spoken a word 
against the Holy Ghost, before he became a Christian or a Catholic? In the first place, are not they who 
are called Pagans, the worshippers of many and false gods, and the adorers of idols, forasmuch as they 
say that the Lord Christ wrought miracles by magical arts, are not they like these who said that He cast 
out devils through the prince of the devils? And again, when day by day they blaspheme our sanctification, 
what else blaspheme they but the Holy Ghost? What? Do not the Jews—they who spoke concerning our 
Lord what gave occasion to this very discourse—do they not even to the present day speak a word against 
the Holy Ghost, by denying that He is now in Christians, just as the others denied Him to be in Christ? For 
not even did they revile the Holy Ghost, by asserting either that He existed not, or that though He existed, 
yet that He was not God, but a creature; or that He had no power to cast out devils; they did not speak 
thus unworthily, or anything like it, of the Holy Ghost. For the Sadducees indeed denied the Holy Ghost; 
but the Pharisees maintained His existence against their heresy, but they denied that He was in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who they thought cast out devils through the prince of the devils, whereas He did cast them 
out through the Holy Ghost. And hence, both Jews and whatsoever heretics there are who confess the 
Holy Ghost, but deny that He is in the Body of Christ, which is His One Only Church, none other than the 
One Catholic Church, are without doubt like the Pharisees who at that time although they confessed the 
existence of the Holy Ghost, yet denied that He was in Christ, whose works in casting out devils they 
attributed to the prince of devils. I say nothing of the fact that some heretics either boldly maintain that 
the Holy Ghost is not the Creator but a creature, as the Arians, and Eunomians, and Macedonians, or so 
entirely deny His existence, as to deny that God is Trinity, but assert that He is God the Father only, and 
that He is sometimes called the Son, and sometimes the Holy Ghost; as the Sabellians, whom some call 
Patripassians, because they hold that the Father suffered; and forasmuch as they deny that He has any 
Son, without doubt they deny His Holy Spirit also. The Photinians again who say that the Father only is 


God, and the Son a mere man, deny altogether that there is any third Person of the Holy Ghost. 


6. It is plain then that the Holy Ghost is blasphemed both by Pagans, and by Jews, and by heretics. Are 
they then to be left, and accounted without all hope, since the sentence is fixed, “Whosoever speaketh a 
word against the Holy Ghost it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world to 
come”? and are they only to be deemed free from the guilt of this most grievous sin who are Catholics 
from infancy? For all those who have believed the word of God, that they might become Catholics, came 
surely into the grace and peace of Christ, either from among the Pagans, or Jews, or heretics: and if there 
be no pardon for them for the word which they have spoken against the Holy Ghost, in vain do we promise 
and preach to men, to turn to God, and receive peace and remission of sins, whether in Baptism or in the 
Church. For it is not said, “It shall not be forgiven him except in baptism;” but, “it shall not be forgiven, 
neither in this world, neither in the world to come.” 


7. Some think that they only sin against the Holy Ghost, who having been washed in the laver of 
regeneration in the Church, and having received the Holy Spirit, as though unthankful for so great a gift 
of the Saviour, have plunged themselves afterwards into any deadly sin; as adultery, or murder, or an 
absolute apostasy, either altogether from the Christian name, or from the Catholic Church. But how this 
sense of it may be proved, I know not; since the place of repentance is not denied in the Church to any 
sins whatever; and the Apostle says that heretics themselves are to be reproved to this end, “If God 
peradventure will give them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth; And that they may recover 
themselves out of the snare of the devil, who are taken captive by him at his will.” For what is the 
advantage of amendment without any hope of forgiveness? Finally, The Lord did not say, “the baptized 
Catholic who shall speak a word against the Holy Ghost;” but “he who,” that is whosoever speaketh, be he 
who he may, “it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world to come.” Whether 
then he be a heathen, or a Jew, or a Christian, or a heretic from among Jews or Christians, or whatsoever 
other title of error he have, it is not said, this man, or that man; but “whosoever speaketh a word against 
the Holy Ghost,” that is who blasphemeth the Holy Ghost, “it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come.” But moreover if every error contrary to truth, and inimical to 
Christian peace, as we have shown before, “speaketh a word against the Holy Ghost;” and yet the Church 
doth not cease to reform and gather out of every error those who shall receive remission of sins, and the 
Holy Ghost Himself, whom they have blasphemed; I think I have discovered an important secret for the 
clearing up this so great a question. Let us seek then from the Lord the light of explanation. 


8. Lift up then, Brethren, lift up unto me your ears, and your hearts unto the Lord. I tell you, my Beloved; 
perhaps there is not in all holy Scripture found a more important or more difficult question. Wherefore 
(that I may make you a confession about myself), I have always in my discourses to the people avoided the 
difficulty and embarrassment of this question; not because I had no ideas of any sort on the subject, for in 
a matter of such great importance, I would not be negligent in “asking,” and “seeking,” and “knocking;” 
but because I did not think I could do justice to that understanding of it which was in some degree opened 
to me, by words suggested at the moment. But as I listened to to-day’s lesson, upon which it was my duty 
to discourse to you, as the Gospel was being read, there was such a beating at my heart, that I believed 
that it was God’s will that you should hear something on the subject by my ministry. 


9. First then, I pray you to consider and understand that the Lord did not say, “No blasphemy of the Spirit 
shall be forgiven,” or, “whosoever speaketh any word whatsoever against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be 
forgiven him;” but “whosoever speaketh a word;” for had he said the former, there would have remained 
to us no subject of disputation at all. Since if no blasphemy, and no word which is spoken against the Holy 
Ghost, shall be forgiven unto men; the Church could not gain any one out of all the classes of ungodly 
sinners who gainsay the gift of Christ, and the sanctification of the Church, whether Jews, or heathens, or 
heretics of whatsoever sort, and some even of little knowledge in the Catholic Church itself. But God 
forbid that the Lord should say this: God forbid, I say, that the Truth should say that every blasphemy and 
every word which should be spoken against the Holy Ghost, hath no forgiveness neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come. 


10. His will indeed was to exercise us by the difficulty of the question, not to deceive us by a false 
decision. Wherefore there is no necessity for any one to think, that every blasphemy or every word which 
is spoken against the Holy Ghost hath no remission; but necessary it plainly is, that there should be some 
certain blasphemy, and some word which if it be spoken against the Holy Ghost can never attain to pardon 
and forgiveness. For if we take it to mean “every word,” who then can be saved? But if again we think 
there is no such “word,” we contradict the Saviour. There is then without doubt some certain blasphemy 
and some word which if it be spoken against the Holy Ghost, shall not be forgiven. Now what this word is, 
it is the Lord’s will we should enquire; and therefore He hath not expressed it. His will, I say, was that it 
should be enquired into, not denied. For the style of the Scriptures is often such, that when anything is so 
expressed as not to be limited either to a universal or particular signification, it is not necessary that it 
should be understood universally, and not particularly. This proposition then would be expressed in its 
whole extent, that is, universally, if it were said, “All blasphemy of the Spirit shall not be forgiven;” or, 
“Whosoever speaketh any word whatsoever against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world, neither in the world to come.” But it would be expressed partially, that is, particularly, if it 
were said, “Some certain blasphemy of the Spirit shall not be forgiven.” But because this proposition is 


laid down neither in a universal, nor a particular form (for it is not said, “Every blasphemy;” or some 
certain blasphemy of the Spirit; but only indefinitely, “blasphemy of the Spirit shall not be forgiven;” 
neither is it said, “Whosoever speaketh any word whatever,” or “whosoever speaketh some certain word,” 
but indefinitely, “whosoever speaketh a word”), there is no necessity that we should understand “every 
blasphemy and every word;” but necessary it plainly is that the Lord designed some kind of blasphemy, 
and some word to be understood; though He would not express it, that, if we should receive any right 
understanding of it by asking, and seeking, and knocking, we might not entertain a low esteem of it. 


11. In order to seeing this more plainly, consider that which the same Lord also saith of the Jews, “If I had 
not come and spoken to them, they had not had sin.” For this again was not said with any such meaning, 
as if He intended it to be understood that the Jews would have been without any sin at all, if He had not 
come and spoken to them. For indeed He found them full of and laden with sins. Wherefore He saith, 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden.” Laden! with what, but with the burdens of sins 
and transgressions of the Law? “For the Law entered that sin might abound.” Since then He saith Himself 
in another place, “I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance;” how would “they not have 
had sin if He had not come”? if it be not that this proposition being expressed neither universally, nor 
particularly, but indefinitely, does not constrain us to understand it of all sin? But certainly unless we 
understand that there was some sin which they would not have had if Christ had not come and spoken 
unto them, we must say that the proposition was false, which God forbid. He doth not say then, “If I had 
not come and spoken unto them, they had had no sin;” lest the Truth should lie. Nor again did He say 
definitely, “If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had not had some certain sin;” lest our devout 
earnestness should not be exercised. For in the full abundance of the Holy Scriptures we feed upon the 
plain parts, we are exercised by the obscure: by the one, hunger is driven away, and daintiness by the 
other. Seeing then that it is not said, “they had had no sin,” we need not be disturbed, though we 
acknowledge that the Jews would have been sinners, even if the Lord had not come. But yet because it is 
said, “If I had not come, they had not had sin;” it must needs be that they contracted, though not all, yet 
some sin which they had not before, from the coming of the Lord. And this verily is that sin, that they 
believed not in Him who was present with and spake to them, and that counting Him as an enemy because 
He spake the truth, they put Him besides to death. This sin so great and terrible it is clear they had not 
had if He had not come and spoken to them. As then when we hear the words, “They had not had sin;” we 
do not understand all, but some, sin; so when we hear in to-day’s lesson, “Blasphemy of the Spirit shall 
not be forgiven;” we understand not all, but a certain kind of blasphemy; and when we hear, “Whosoever 
speaketh a word against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him;” we ought not to understand every, 
but some certain word. 


12. For in that He saith also in this very text, “But blasphemy of the Spirit shall not be forgiven;” surely 
we must needs understand not blasphemy of every spirit, but the Holy Spirit. And though He had not 
expressed this anywhere else more plainly, who could be so silly as to understand it in any other way? 
According to the same rule of speech is this expression also understood, “Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit.” For He doth not say in that place, and of the Holy Spirit; yet this is understood. Nor 
because He said of water and of the Spirit, is any one forced to understand it of every spirit. Wherefore 
when you hear, “But the blasphemy of the Spirit shall not be forgiven;” as you must not understand it of 
every spirit, so not of every blasphemy against the Spirit. 


13. I see that you are now wishing to hear, since it is not every blasphemy of the Spirit, what that 
blasphemy is which shall not be forgiven, and what that word is, since it is not every word which if it shall 
be spoken against the Holy Ghost, shall not be forgiven neither in this world, neither in the world to come. 
And for my part I should be willing to tell you at once, what you are so very intently waiting to hear; but 
bear for a while the delay which a more careful diligence requires, till by the Lord’s assistance I shall 
unfold the whole meaning of the passage before us. Now the other two Evangelists, Mark and Luke, when 
they spake of the same thing, did not say “blasphemy” or “a word,” that we might understand it not of 
every blasphemy, but of some sort of blasphemy; not every word, but some certain word. What then did 
they say? In Mark it is thus written, “Verily I say unto you, all sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, 
and blasphemies, where-withsoever they shall blaspheme. But he that shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost, hath never forgiveness, but shall be held guilty of an eternal offence.” In Luke it is thus: “And 
whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him; but unto him that 
blasphemeth against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven.” Is there any departure from the truth of the 
same proposition because of some diversity in the expression? For indeed there is no other reason why 
the Evangelists do not relate the same things in the same way, but that we may learn thereby to prefer 
things to words, not words to things, and to seek for nothing else in the speaker, but for his intention, to 
convey which only the words are used. For what real difference is there whether it is said, “Blasphemy of 
the Spirit shall not be forgiven;” or “he that blasphemeth against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven 
him.” Except perhaps that the same thing is declared more plainly in this last than in the other form; and 
so one Evangelist does not overthrow, but explains the other. Now “blasphemy of the Spirit” is an 
unevident expression; because it is not directly said what spirit; for every spirit is not the Holy Spirit. 
Thus it might be called “blasphemy of the spirit,” when a man blasphemes with the spirit; as that may be 
called “prayer of the spirit,” when one prays with the spirit. Whence the Apostle says, “I will pray with the 
spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also.” But when it is said, “he that shall blaspheme against 
the Holy Ghost,” these ambiguities are removed. So the expression, “hath never forgiveness, but shall be 


held guilty of an eternal offence;” what is it, but what according to Matthew is expressed, “it shall not be 
forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world to come”? The very same idea is expressed in 
different words and different forms of speech. And what is in Matthew, “Whosoever speaketh a word 
against the Holy Ghost,” that we might not understand it of anything but blasphemy, others have more 
clearly expressed, “He that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost.” Yet the same thing is said by all; nor 
did any one of them depart from the intention of the Speaker, for the sake of understanding which only 
are words spoken, and written, and read, and heard. 


14. But one may say, See I have admitted and understood that where the word “blasphemy” is used, and 
neither all, nor some certain blasphemy expressed, it may be understood either of all, or of some certain 
blasphemy, but not necessarily of all; but again if it be not understood of some, that that which is said 
would be untrue: so again if it is not said every or some certain word, it is not necessary that every word 
should be understood, but unless some word be understood, in no way can what is said be true. But when 
we read, “He that shall blaspheme,” how can I understand any certain blasphemy, when the word 
“blasphemy” is not used, or any certain word, when the word “word” is not used, but it seems to be said 
as it were generally, “He that shall blaspheme.” To this objection I reply thus. If it were said in this 
passage also, “He that shall blaspheme with any kind of blasphemy whatever against the Holy Ghost,” 
there would be no reason why we should think that some particular blasphemy was to be sought for, when 
we ought rather to understand all blasphemy; but because all blasphemy could not be meant, lest the 
hope of forgiveness in case of their amendment should be taken away from heathens, and Jews, and 
heretics, and all kinds of men, who by their divers errors and contradictions blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost; it remains without a doubt, that in the passage where it is written, “He that shall blaspheme 
against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness,” he must be meant, not who hath in any way whatever 
blasphemed; but he who hath blasphemed in such a particular way, that he can never be pardoned. 


15. For as in that it is said, “God tempteth no man,” it is not to be understood that God tempteth no man 
with any kind, but only not with some certain kind of temptation; lest that be false, which is written, “The 
Lord your God tempteth you;” and lest we deny that Christ is God, or say that the Gospel is false, when we 
read that He asked His disciple “tempting him; but He Himself knew what He would do.” For there is a 
temptation which induces to sin, with which “God tempteth no man,” and there is a temptation which only 
proves our faith, with which even God vouchsafes to tempt. So when we hear, “He that shall blaspheme 
against the Holy Ghost,” we must not take it of every kind of blasphemy, as neither in the other place, of 
every kind of temptation. 


16. So again when we hear, “He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved;” we do not of course 
understand it of one who believes in such a way “as the devils believe and tremble;” nor of those who 
receive baptism in such sort as Simon Magus, who though he could be baptized, could not be saved. As 
then when He said, “He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved,” He had not in his view all who 
believe and are baptized, but some only; those, to wit, who are settled in that faith, which, according to 
the Apostle’s distinction, “worketh by love:” so when he said, “He that shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost hath never forgiveness,” he did not intend every kind, but a specific sin of blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, by which whosoever shall be bound, he shall never by any remission be loosed. 


17. That expression also of His, “He that eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood dwelleth in Me, and I in 
him,” how must we understand? Can we include in these words those even of whom the Apostle says, 
“that they eat and drink judgment to themselves;” when they eat this flesh and drink this blood? What! did 
Judas the impious seller and betrayer of his Master (though, as Luke the Evangelist declares more plainly, 
he ate and drank with the rest of His disciples this first Sacrament of His body and blood, consecrated by 
the Lord’s hands), did he “dwell in Christ and Christ in him”? Do so many, in fine, who either in hypocrisy 
eat that flesh and drink that blood, or who after they have eaten and drunk become apostate, do they 
“dwell in Christ or Christ in them”? Yet assuredly there is a certain manner of eating that Flesh and 
drinking that Blood, in which whosoever eateth and drinketh, “he dwelleth in Christ and Christ in him.” As 
then he doth not “dwell in Christ and Christ in him,” who “eateth the Flesh and drinketh the Blood of 
Christ” in any manner whatsoever, but only in some certain manner, to which He doubtless had regard 
when He spake these words. So in this expression also, “He that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost 
hath never forgiveness,” he is not guilty of this unpardonable sin, who shall blaspheme in any way 
whatever, but in that particular way, which it is His will, who uttered this true and terrible sentence, that 
we should seek out and understand. 


18. Now as to what that mode, or immoderateness rather, of blasphemy is, what that particular 
blasphemy, and what that word against the Holy Ghost, the order of my discourse requires me to say what 
I think, and not to put off any longer your expectation which has been so long but so necessarily deferred. 
Ye know, Dearly beloved, that in that invisible and incorruptible Trinity, which our faith and the Church 
Catholic maintains and preaches, God the Father is not the Father of the Holy Spirit, but of the Son; and 
that God the Son is not the Son of the Holy Spirit, but of the Father; but that God the Holy Spirit is the 
Spirit not of the Father only, or of the Son only, but of the Father and the Son. And that this Trinity, 
although the Property and particular Subsistence of each person is preserved, is yet, because of the 
undivided and inseparable Essence or Nature of Eternity, Truth, and Goodness, not three Gods but One 
God. And by this means, according to our capacity, and as far as it is granted us to see these things 


“through a glass darkly,” especially being such as we now are, there is conveyed to us the idea of 
Origination in the Father, Nativity in the Son, and the Communion of the Father and the Son in the Holy 
Spirit, and in the Three Equality. By That then which is the Bond of communion between the Father and 
the Son, it is Their pleasure that we should have communion both among ourselves and with Them, and to 
gather us together in one by that same Gift, which One They both have, that is, by the Holy Spirit, at once 
God and the Gift of God. For in This are we reconciled to the Divinity, and take delight in It. For what 
would the knowledge of whatever good we know profit us, unless we also loved it? But as it is by the truth 
that we learn, so is it by charity that we love, that so we may attain also to a fuller knowledge, and enjoy 
in blessedness what we know. “Love moreover is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is 
given unto us.” And because it is through sin that we are alienated from the possession of true good, 
“Love covereth a multitude of sins.” So then the Father is Himself the True Origin to the Son, who is the 
Truth, and the Son is the Truth, originating from the True Father, and the Holy Spirit is Goodness, shed 
abroad from the Good Father and the Good Son; but in all Three the Divinity is equal, and the Unity 
Inseparable. 


19. First then in order to our receiving eternal life which shall be given at the last, there comes to us a gift 
from God’s goodness from the beginning of our faith, to wit, the remission of sins. For while they remain, 
there remains in some sort enmity against God, and alienation from Him, which comes from what is evil in 
us; since Scripture does not speak falsely, which says, “Your sins separate between you and God.” He does 
not then bestow on us His good things, except He take away our evil things. And the former increase in 
proportion as the latter are diminished; nor will the one be perfected, till the other be brought to an end. 
But now that the Lord Jesus forgives sins by the Holy Ghost, just as by the Holy Ghost He casts out devils, 
may be understood by this, that after His Resurrection from the dead, when He had said to His disciples, 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” He immediately subjoined, “Whosesoever sins ye remit, they shall be 
remitted unto them, and whosesoever sins ye retain, they shall be retained.” For that regeneration also, in 
which there is a remission of all past sins, is wrought by the Holy Ghost, as the Lord saith, “Except a man 
be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” But it is one thing to be born 
of the Spirit, another to be nourished by the Spirit; just as it is one thing to be born of the flesh, which 
happens when the mother is delivered of her child; another to be nourished by the flesh, which happens 
when she gives suck to her infant, who turns himself that he may drink with pleasure thither whence he 
was born, to have life; that he may receive the support of life from thence, whence he received the 
beginning of his birth. We must believe then that the first blessing of God’s goodness in the Holy Ghost is 
the remission of sins. Whence the preaching of John the Baptist, who was sent as the forerunner of the 
Lord, also begins with it. For thus it is written, “In those days came John the Baptist preaching in the 
wilderness of Judaea, saying, Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Hence too the beginning 
of our Lord’s preaching, as we read, “From that time Jesus began to preach and to say, Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Now John, amongst the other things which he spake to those who came to 
be baptized by him, said, “I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance; but He that cometh after me 
is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear; He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire.” The Lord also said, “John truly baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost not many days hence,” even at Pentecost. Now as to John’s expression, “with fire,” though 
tribulation also might be understood, which believers were to suffer for the name of Christ; yet may we 
reasonably think that the same Holy Spirit is signified also under the name of “fire.” Wherefore when He 
came it is said, “And there appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each of 
them.” Hence also the Lord Himself said, “I am come to send fire on the earth.” Hence also the Apostle 
saith, “Fervent in the spirit;” for from Him comes the fervour of love. “For it is shed abroad in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” And the contrary to this fervour is what the Lord said, “The 
love of many shall wax cold.” Now perfect love is the perfect gift of the Holy Spirit. But the first “gift” is 
that which is concerned with the remission of sins; by which blessing “we are delivered from the power of 
darkness;” and the prince of this world, who worketh in the children of disobedience” by no other power 
than the fellowship and the bond of sin, is “cast out” by our faith. For by the Holy Spirit, by whom the 
people of God are gathered together into one, is the unclean spirit who is divided against himself cast out. 


20. Against this gratuitous gift, against this grace of God, does the impenitent heart speak. This 
impenitence then is “the blasphemy of the Spirit, which shall not be forgiven, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come.” For against the Holy Spirit, by whom they whose sins are all forgiven are 
baptized, and whom the Church hath received, that “whosesoever sins she remits, they may be remitted,” 
does he speak, whether in the thought only, or also in the tongue, a very heinous and exceedingly ungodly 
word, who “when the patience of God leadeth him to repentance, after his hardness and impenitent heart 
treasureth up unto himself wrath against the day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous judgment of 
God, who will render to every man according to his deeds.” This impenitence then, for so by some one 
general name may we call both this blasphemy and the word against the Holy Ghost which hath no 
forgiveness for ever; this impenitence, I say, against which both the herald and the Judge cried out, 
saying, “Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand;” against which the Lord first opened the mouth 
of the Gospel preaching, and against which He foretold that the same Gospel was to be preached in all the 
world, when He said to His disciples after His resurrection from the dead, “it behoved Christ to suffer, and 
to rise from the dead the third day, and that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His 
Name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem:” this impenitence, in one word, hath no forgiveness 
‘neither in this world, nor in the world to come;” for that repentance only obtaineth forgiveness in this 


world, that it may have its effect in the world to come. 


21. But this impenitence or impenitent heart may not be pronounced upon, as long as a man lives in the 
flesh. For we are not to despair of any so long as “the patience of God leadeth the ungodly to repentance,” 
and doth not hurry him out of this life; “God, who willeth not the death of a sinner, but that he should 
return from his ways and live.” He is a heathen today; but how knowest thou whether he may not be a 
Christian to-morrow? He is a heretic to-day; but what if to-morrow he follow the Catholic truth? He is a 
schismatic to-day; but what if to-morrow he embrace Catholic peace? What if they, whom thou observest 
now in any kind of error that can be, and whom thou condemnest as in most desperate case, what if 
before they end this life, they repent and find the true life in that which is to come? Wherefore, Brethren, 
let also what the Apostle says urge you to this. “Judge nothing before the time.” For this blasphemy of the 
Spirit, for which there is no forgiveness (which I have understood to be not every kind of blasphemy, but a 
particular sort, and that as I have said or discovered, or even as I think clearly shown to be the case, the 
persevering hardness of an impenitent heart), cannot be taken hold of in any one, I repeat it, as long as he 
is still in this life. 


22. And let it not seem absurd, that whereas a man who perseveres in hardened impenitence even to the 
end of this life, speaks long and much against this grace of the Holy Spirit; yet the Gospel has called this 
so long contradiction of an impenitent heart, as though it were something of short duration, “a word,” 
saying, “Whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him; but whosoever 
speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world to 
come.” For though this blasphemy be long continued, and made up of, and drawn out at length in very 
many words, yet it is the manner of Scripture to call even many words “a word.” For no prophet ever 
spoke one word only; yet we read, “the word which came to such and such a prophet.” And the Apostle 
says, “Let the elders be counted worthy of double honour, especially they who labour in the word and 
doctrine.” He does not say, “in words,” but, “in the word.” And St. James, “Be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only.” He again does not say, “of the words,” but, “of the word;” although so many words out 
of the Holy Scriptures are read, and spoken, and heard in the Church at her celebrations and solemnities. 
As therefore, how long a time soever any of us have laboured in preaching the Gospel, he is not called a 
preacher of the words, but of the word; and how long time soever any of you may have attentively and 
diligently listened to our preaching, he is called a most earnest “hearer” not of the words, but “of the 
word;” so after the style of the Scripture and the custom of the Church, whoso throughout his whole life in 
the flesh, to whatever length it may be extended, shall have spoken no matter how many words, whether 
by mouth, or the thought only with an impenitent heart, against that remission of sins which is granted in 
the Church, he speaks “a word” against the Holy Ghost. 


23. Therefore not only every word spoken against the Son of Man, but, in fact, every sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men; because where there is not this sin of an impenitent heart against the Holy 
Ghost, by whom sins are remitted in the Church, all other sins are forgiven. But how shall that sin be 
forgiven, which hinders the forgiveness of other sins also? All sins then are forgiven to them in whom is 
not this sin, which shall never be forgiven; but to him in whom it is, since this sin is never forgiven, 
neither are other sins forgiven; because the remission of all is hindered by the bond of this one. It is not 
then that “whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of Man shall be forgiven,” but “whoso speaketh 
against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven,” for that in the Trinity the Holy Ghost is greater than the 
Son, which no heretic even has ever maintained; but since whosoever he be that resisteth the truth and 
blasphemeth the Truth, which is Christ, even after such a manifestation of Himself among men, as that 
the Word who is the Son of Man and very Christ, “became flesh and dwelt among us;” if he have not also 
spoken that word of the impenitent heart against the Holy Ghost, of whom it is said, “Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit;” and again, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whosesoever sins ye remit they 
are remitted unto them;” that is, if he shall repent, he shall thereby receive the gift of the remission of all 
his sins, and of this also, that he “hath spoken a word against the Son of Man,” because to the sin of 
ignorance, or obstinacy, or blasphemy of whatever kind, he hath not added the sin of impenitence against 
the gift of God, and the grace of regeneration or reconciliation, which is conferred in the Church by the 
Holy Spirit. 


24. Wherefore, neither must we imagine, as some do, that the word which is spoken against the Son of 
Man is forgiven, but that which is spoken against the Holy Ghost is not forgiven, because Christ became 
the Son of Man by reason of His assuming flesh, in which respect the Holy Ghost of course is greater, who 
in His Own Substance is equal to the Father and the Only-begotten Son according to His Divinity, 
according to which also the Only-begotten Son Himself is equal to the Father and the Holy Spirit. For if 
this were the reason, surely nothing would have been said of any other kind of blasphemy, that that only 
might appear capable of forgiveness, which is spoken against the Son of Man, regarded only as man. But 
forasmuch as it is first said, “All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men;” which in 
another Evangelist is also thus expressed, “All sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, and 
blasphemies wherewithsoever they shall blaspheme;” without doubt, that blasphemy also which is spoken 
against the Father is included in that general expression; and yet that alone is laid down as unpardonable, 
which is spoken against the Holy Ghost. What! did the Father also take the form of a servant, that in this 
respect the Holy Ghost should be greater than He? No surely: but after the universal mention of all sins 
and of all blasphemy, He wished to express more prominently the blasphemy which is spoken against the 


Son of Man for this reason, because although men should be even bound in that sin which He mentioned 
when He said, “If I had not come and spoken to them, they had not had sin:” which sin also in the Gospel 
according to John He shows to be a very grievous one, when He says of the Holy Spirit Himself, when He 
promised that He would send Him, “He shall reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of 
judgment: of sin, because they believed not on Me:” yet if that hardness of the impenitent heart have not 
spoken a word against the Holy Ghost, even this which is spoken against the Son of Man shall be forgiven. 


25. Here perhaps some one may ask, “whether the Holy Ghost only forgiveth sins, and not the Father and 
the Son also?” I answer, Both the Father and the Son forgive them. For the Son Himself saith of the 
Father, “If ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you.” And we say to Him 
in the Lord’s Prayer, “Our Father, which art in heaven.” And amongst the other petitions we ask this, 
saying, “Forgive us our debts.” And again of Himself He saith, “That ye may know that the Son of Man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins.” “If then,” you will say, “The Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit 
forgive sins, why is that impenitence which shall never be forgiven, said to relate only to the blasphemy of 
the Spirit, as though he who should be bound in this sin of impenitence should seem to resist the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, because by that gift is wrought the remission of sins?” Now on this point, I will also ask, 
Whether Christ only cast out devils, or the Father and the Holy Spirit also? For if Christ only, what means 
His saying, “The Father that dwelleth in Me, He doeth the works.” For so it is said, “He doeth the works,” 
as if the Son doeth them not, but the Father who dwelleth in the Son. Why then in another place doth He 
say, “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” And a little after, “For what things soever He doeth, these 
also doeth the Son likewise.” But when in another place He says, “If I had not done amongst them the 
works which none other man did,” He speaks as if He did them alone. Now if these things are so 
expressed, as that nevertheless the works of the Father and the Son are inseparable, what must we 
believe of the Holy Spirit, but that He also worketh equally with them? For in that very place, from which 
this question arose which we are discussing, when the Son was casting out devils, He yet said, “If I in the 
Holy Spirit cast out devils, then the kingdom of God is come unto you.” 


26. And here perhaps one may say, “That the Holy Spirit is rather given by the Father and the Son, than 
that He worketh anything by His own will, and that this is the scope of the words, “In the Holy Spirit I cast 
out devils,” because not the Spirit Himself, but Christ in the Spirit, did it; so that the expression, “I cast 
out in the Holy Spirit,” might be understood as if it were said, “I cast out by the Holy Spirit.” For this is 
the usual style of the Scriptures, “They killed in the sword,” that is, by the sword. They “burnt in the fire,” 
that is, by the fire. “And Joshua took knives of flints, in which to circumcise,” that is, by which to 
circumcise, “the children of Israel.” But let those who on this account take from the Holy Spirit His proper 
power, look to that which we read to have been spoken by the Lord, “The Spirit bloweth where It listeth.” 
And as to what the Apostle says, “But all these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to every 
man severally as He will;” it might be feared, lest one imagine that the Father and the Son do not work 
them: whereas amongst these works he has expressly mentioned both the “gifts of healings,” and the 
“workings of miracles,” in which surely is included also the driving out of devils. But when he adds the 
words, “Dividing to every man severally as He will;” does he not clearly show also the Power of the Holy 
Spirit, yet as plainly inseparable from the Father and the Son? If then these things are so expressed, as 
that notwithstanding the operation of the Trinity is understood to be inseparable: so that when the 
operation of the Father is spoken of, it is understood that He does not exercise it without the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit; and when the operation of the Son is spoken of, it is not without the Father and the Holy 
Spirit; and when the operation of the Holy Spirit is spoken of, it is not without the Father and the Son; it is 
sufficiently clear to those who have a sound faith, or who even understand as they best can, both that the 
words, “He doeth the works,” are spoken of the Father, in that from Him is also the first principle of the 
works, from whom is the existence of the Persons who co-operate in working: for that both the Son is born 
of Him, and the Holy Spirit proceedeth from Him, as the First Beginning, of whom the Son is born, and 
with whom He hath one Spirit in common; and again that when the Lord said, “If I had not done among 
them the works which none other did,” He did not speak in reference to the Father and the Spirit, as that 
They did not co-operate with Him in those works; but to men by whom we read of many miracles having 
been done, but by none such miracles as the Son did. And what the Apostle says of the Holy Spirit, “But 
all these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as He will,” is not said, 
because the Father and the Son do not co-operate with Him; but because in these works there are not 
many spirits, but One Spirit, and in His divers operations He is not diverse from Himself. 


27. And yet it is not without cause, but with reason and with truth said, that the Father, and not the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, said, “Thou art My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Nevertheless, we do not 
deny that the Son and the Holy Spirit co-operated in working this miracle of the voice sounding from 
heaven, though we know that it belongs to the Person of the Father only. For though the Son bearing flesh, 
was there conversing with men on earth, He was not the less on that account in the Bosom of the Father 
also as the Only-Begotten Word, when that Voice came out of the cloud; nor could it be either wisely and 
through the Spirit believed, that God the Father separated the operation of these audible and passing 
words from the co-operation of His Wisdom and His Spirit. In the same way when we say most rightly, that 
not the Father, nor the Holy Spirit, but the Son walked upon the sea, who only had that flesh and those 
feet which rested on the waves; yet who would deny that the Father and the Holy Spirit co-operated in the 
work of so great a miracle? For so again we say most truly that the Son only took this our flesh, not the 
Father, nor the Holy Spirit, and yet he hath no true wisdom who denies that the Father, or the Holy Spirit 


co-operated in the work of His Incarnation which belongeth only to the Son. So also we say that neither 
the Father, nor the Son, but the Holy Spirit only appeared both in the “form of a dove,” and in “tongues as 
it were of fire;” and gave to those to whom He came the power to tell in many and various tongues “the 
wonderful works of God;” and yet from this miracle which regards the Holy Spirit only, we cannot 
separate the co-operation of the Father and the Only-Begotten Word. So also the Whole Trinity work the 
works of each several Person in the Trinity, the Two co-operating in the work of the Other, through a 
perfect harmony of operation in the Three, and not through any deficiency of the power to work 
effectually in One. And since this is so, hence it is that the Lord Jesus cast out devils in the Holy Spirit. 
Not that He was not able to accomplish this alone, or that He assumed that aid as being insufficient for 
this work; but it was meet that the spirit who is divided against himself should be driven out by that Spirit, 
which the Father and the Son who are not divided in themselves have in common. 


28. And thus sins, because they are not forgiven out of the Church, must be forgiven by that Spirit, by 
whom the Church is gathered together into one. In fact, if any one out of the Church repent him of his 
sins, and for this so great sin whereby he is an alien from the Church of God, has an heart impenitent, 
what doth that other repentance profit him? seeing by this alone he speaketh a word against the Holy 
Ghost, whereby he is alienated from the Church, which hath received this gift, that in her remission of 
sins should be given in the Holy Ghost? Which remission though it be the work of the Whole Trinity, is yet 
understood specially to belong to the Holy Spirit. For He is the Spirit of the adoption of sons, “in whom we 
cry Abba, Father;” that we may be able to say to Him, “Forgive us our debts.” And, “Hereby we know” as 
the Apostle John says, “that Christ dwelleth in us, by His Spirit which He hath given us.” “The Spirit Itself 
beareth witness with our spirit that we are the children of God.” For to Him appertains the fellowship, by 
which we are made the one body of the One only Son of God. Whence it is written, “If there be therefore 
any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit.” With a view to this 
fellowship they to whom He first came spake with the tongues of all nations. Because as by tongues the 
fellowship of mankind is more closely united; so it behoved that this fellowship of the sons of God and 
members of Christ which was to be among all nations should be signified by the tongues of all nations; 
that as at that time he was known to have received the Holy Ghost, who spake with the tongues of all 
nations; so now he should acknowledge that he has received the Holy Ghost, who is held by the bond of 
the peace of the Church, which is spread throughout all nations. Whence the Apostle says, “Endeavouring 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 


29. Now that He is the Spirit of the Father, the Son Himself saith, “He proceedeth from the Father.” And 
in another place, “For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” And 
that He is the Spirit of the Son also the Apostle saith, “God hath sent the Spirit of His Son into your 
hearts, crying, Abba Father;” that is, making you cry. For it is we that cry; but in Him, that is, by His 
shedding abroad love in our hearts, without which whoso crieth, crieth in vain. Whence he says again, “If 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.” To which Person then in the Trinity could the 
communion of this fellowship peculiarly appertain, but to that Spirit which is common to the Father and 
the Son? 


30. That they who have separated from the Church have not this Spirit, the Apostle Jude has declared 
most plainly, saying, “Who separate themselves, natural, having not the Spirit.” Whence the Apostle Paul 
reproving those even in the Church itself, who by the names of men, though having a place in her unity, 
were raising a kind of schism, says amongst other things, “But the natural man perceiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him, neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.” This shows his meaning, “doth not perceive,” that is doth not receive the word of 
knowledge. These as having a place in the Church, he speaks of as babes, not yet spiritual, but still carnal, 
and such as are to be fed with milk, not with meat. “Even,” he says, “as unto babes in Christ, have I given 
you milk and not meat; for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able.” When we Say, 
“not yet,” we must not despair, if that which is “not yet” tends to be. For he says, “ye are yet carnal.” And 
showing how it is that they are carnal, he says, “For whereas there is among you envying, and strife, and 
divisions, are ye not carnal, and walk as men?” And again more plainly, “For while one saith, I am of Paul, 
and another, I of Apollos, are ye not carnal? Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers by whom 
ye believed?” These then, that is, Paul and Apollos, agreed together in the unity of the Spirit and the bond 
of peace; and yet because the Corinthians began to divide them among themselves, and “to be puffed up 
for one against another,” they are said to be men—carnal and natural men, not able to receive the things 
of the Spirit of God; and yet because they are not separated from the Church, they are called “babes in 
Christ;” for indeed he desired that they should be either Angels, or even Gods, whom he reproved because 
they were men, that is, in those contentions, “They savoured not the things which be of God, but the 
things which be of men.” But of those who are separated from the Church it is not merely said, 
“perceiving not the things of the Spirit of God,” lest it should be referred to the perception of knowledge; 
but it is said, “Having not the Spirit.” For it does not follow, that he who hath it, should also by knowledge 
perceive what he hath. 


31. The “babes” then “in Christ” who have yet place in the Church, who are still natural and carnal, and 
cannot “perceive,” that is, understand and know what they have, have this Spirit. For how could they be 
babes in Christ except they were born anew of the Holy Spirit? Nor ought it to seem any wonder that one 
may have something, and yet not know what he hath. For to say nothing of the Divinity of the Almighty, 


and the Unity of the Unchangeable Trinity, who can easily perceive by knowledge what the soul is; and yet 
who is there that hath not a soul? Finally, that we may know most certainly that “babes in Christ,” who do 
not “perceive the things of the Spirit of God,” have notwithstanding the Spirit of God; let us look how the 
Apostle Paul, when a little while after he is rebuking them, saith, “Know ye not that ye are the temples of 
God, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” This surely he would in no wise say to those who are 
separated from the Church, who are described as “having not the Spirit.” 


32. But neither can he be said to be in the Church, and to belong to that fellowship of the Spirit, who is 
mixed up with Christ’s sheep by a bodily intercourse only in deceitfulness of heart. For the “Holy Spirit of 
discipline will flee deceit.” Wherefore whosoever are baptized in the congregations or separations rather 
of schismatics or heretics, although they have not been born again of the Spirit, like as it were to Ishmael, 
who was Abraham’s son after the flesh; not like Isaac, who was his son after the Spirit, because by 
promise; yet when they come to the Catholic Church, and are joined to the fellowship of the Spirit which 
without the Church they beyond doubt had not, the washing of the flesh is not repeated in their case. For 
“this form of godliness” was not wanting to them even when they were without; but there is added to 
them “the Unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” which cannot be given but within. Before they were 
Catholics indeed, they were as they of whom the Apostle says, “Having a form of godliness, but denying 
the power thereof.” For the visible form of the branch may exist even when separated from the vine; but 
the invisible life of the root cannot be had, but in the vine. Wherefore the bodily sacraments, which even 
they who are separated from the Unity of Christ’s Body bear and celebrate, may give “the form of 
godliness;” but the invisible and spiritual power of godliness cannot in any wise be in them, just as 
sensation does not accompany a man’s limb, when it is amputated from the body. 


33. And since this is so, remission of sins, seeing it is not given but by the Holy Spirit, can only be given in 
that Church which hath the Holy Spirit. For this is the effect of the remission of sins, that the prince of 
sin, the spirit who is divided against himself, should no more reign in us, and that being delivered from 
the power of the unclean spirit, we should thenceforward be made the temple of the Holy Spirit, and 
receive Him, by whom we are cleansed through receiving pardon, to dwell in us, to work, increase, and 
perfect righteousness. For at His first coming, when they who had received Him spake with the tongues of 
all nations, and the Apostle Peter addressed those who were present in amazement, they were pricked in 
heart, and said to Peter and to the rest of the Apostles, “Men and brethren, what shall we do?” show us. 
“And Peter said to them, Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the Name of Jesus Christ for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” In the Church truly in which was the 
Holy Ghost, were both brought to pass, that is, both the remission of sins, and the receiving of this gift. 
And therefore was it “In the Name of Jesus Christ;” because when He promised the same Holy Ghost; He 
said, “Whom the Father will send in My Name.” For the Spirit dwelleth in no man without the Father and 
the Son; as neither doth the Son without the Father and the Holy Spirit, nor the Father without them. 
Their indwelling is inseparable, as their operation is inseparable; but sometimes they manifest themselves 
separately by symbols borrowed from the creatures, not in their own substance; just as they are 
pronounced separately by the voice in syllables which occupy separately their own spaces, and yet they 
are not separated from each other by any intervals, or moments of time. For they never can be 
pronounced together, whereas they can never exist, except together. But as I have already said, and not 
once only, the remission of sins, whereby the kingdom of the spirit which is divided against himself is 
overthrown and driven out, and the fellowship of the unity of the Church of God, out of which this 
remission of sins is not, are regarded as the peculiar work of the Holy Spirit, with the cooperation 
doubtless of the Father and the Son, because the Holy Spirit is Himself in some sort the fellowship of the 
Father and the Son. For the Father is not possessed as Father by the Son and the Holy Spirit in common; 
because He is not the Father of Both. And the Son is not possessed as Son by the Father and the Holy 
Spirit in common; because He is not the Son of Both. But the Holy Spirit is possessed as the Spirit by the 
Father and the Son in common, because He is the One Spirit of Both. 


34. Whosoever therefore shall be guilty of impenitence against the Spirit, in whom the unity and 
fellowship of the communion of the Church is gathered together, shall never have forgiveness; because he 
has stopped the source of forgiveness against himself, and deservedly shall he be condemned with the 
spirit, which is divided against himself, who is himself also divided against the Holy Spirit which is not 
divided against Himself. And of this the very testimonies of the Gospel warn us, would we with good 
attention search them. For according to Luke the Lord does not say, “That he who blasphemeth against 
the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven:” in that place where He is answering those who said that He cast out 
devils by the prince of the devils. Whence it would seem that this was not said once only by the Lord; but 
we must not carelessly pass over the consideration of the occasion on which this last also was spoken. For 
He was speaking of those who should have confessed or denied Him before men, when He said, “Also I say 
unto you, Whosoever shall confess Me before men, him shall the Son of Man also confess before the 
Angels of God. But he that denieth Me before men, shall be denied before the angels of God.” And lest 
from this the salvation of the Apostle Peter should be despaired of, he immediately subjoined, “And 
whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him; but unto him that 
blasphemeth against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven; blasphemeth,” that is, with that blasphemy 
of an impenitent heart, by which resistance is made to remission of sins which is granted in the Church by 
the Holy Ghost. And this blasphemy Peter had not, who presently repented, when “he wept bitterly,” and 
who after he had overcome the spirit who is divided against himself, and who had desired to “have him to 


harass him,” and against whom the “Lord prayed for him that his faith might not fail,” even received the 
Very Holy Spirit whom he resisted not, that not only his sin might be forgiven him, but that through him 
remission of sins might be preached and dispensed. 


35. And in the narrative of the two other Evangelists, the occasion of speaking out this sentence of the 
blasphemy of the Spirit arose from the mention of the unclean spirit, who is divided against himself. For it 
had been said of the Lord, that “He cast out devils by the prince of the devils.” In that place the Lord says, 
that “by the Holy Spirit He casteth out devils,” that so the spirit who is not divided against Himself may 
overcome and cast out him who is divided against himself; but that that man would abide in his perdition, 
who refuses through impenitence to pass over into His peace, who is not divided against Himself. For thus 
runs the narrative of Mark; “Verily I say unto you, All sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, and 
blasphemies wherewith soever they shall blaspheme; but he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost 
hath never forgiveness, but shall be held guilty of an eternal offence.” When he had delivered these words 
of the Lord, he then subjoined his own, saying, “Because they said He hath an unclean spirit;” that He 
might show that the cause of His saying this arose hence, because they had said that “He cast out devils 
by Beelzebub the prince of the devils.” Not that this was a blasphemy which shall not be forgiven, 
forasmuch as even this shall be forgiven, if a right repentance follow it; but because, as I have said, there 
arose hence a cause for that sentence to be delivered by the Lord, since mention had been made of the 
unclean spirit whom the Lord shows to be divided against himself, because of the Holy Spirit who is not 
only not divided against Himself, but who also makes those whom He gathers together undivided, by 
forgiving those sins which are divided against themselves, and by inhabiting those who are cleansed, that 
it may be with them, as it is written in the Acts of the Apostles, “The multitude of them that believed were 
of one heart and of one soul.” And this gift of forgiveness none resists, but he who has the hardness of an 
impenitent heart. For in another place also the Jews said of the Lord that He had a devil, yet He spake 
nothing there of the blasphemy of the Holy Spirit; because they did not so bring forward the mention of 
the unclean spirit as that he could be shown out of their own mouths to be divided against himself, as 
Beelzebub, by whom they said that devils could be cast out. 


36. But in this passage according to Matthew, the Lord far more plainly explained what he intended to be 
understood here; namely, that he it is who speaks a word against the Holy Ghost, who with an impenitent 
heart resists the Unity of the Church, where in the Holy Spirit is given the remission of sins. For this spirit 
they have not, as has been said already, who even though they bear and handle the sacraments of Christ, 
are separated from His congregation. For when He spoke of the division of Satan against Satan, and how 
that He Himself cast out devils by the Holy Spirit, that Spirit, namely, which is not, as the other, divided 
against Himself; lest any one should think because of those who gather together their irregular 
assemblies under the Name of Christ, but without His fold, that the kingdom of Christ also was divided 
against itself, He immediately added, “He that is not with Me is against Me, and he that gathereth not 
with Me scattereth abroad,” that He might show that they did not belong to Him who by gathering 
“without” wished not to “gather” but “to scatter abroad.” And afterwards He subjoined, “Wherefore I say 
unto you, All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men; but the blasphemy of the Spirit 
shall not be forgiven.” What is this “wherefore?” Shall the blasphemy of the Spirit only not be forgiven, 
because “he who is not with Christ is against Him, and he who gathereth not with Him scattereth 
abroad?” Even so, doubtless. For he that gathereth not with Him, howsoever he may gather under His 
name, hath not the Holy Ghost. 


37. Thus then hath He altogether forced us to understand that the remission of no sin nor blasphemy can 
be effected anywhere else, save in the gathering together of Christ, which scattereth not abroad. For it is 
gathered together in the Holy Spirit, which is not as that unclean spirit, divided against Himself. And 
therefore all congregations, or dispersions rather, which call themselves Churches of Christ, and are 
divided against themselves and contrary one to the other, and hostile to the congregation of Unity, which 
is His True Church, do not therefore belong to His congregation, because they seem to have His Name. 
But they might belong to it, if the Holy Spirit in whom this congregation is joined together, were divided 
against Himself. But because this is not so (“for he that is not with Christ is against Him, and he that 
gathereth not with Him scattereth abroad”); therefore all manner of sin and all blasphemy shall be 
forgiven unto men in this congregation, which Christ gathereth together in the Holy Spirit, who is not 
divided against Himself. But that blasphemy of the Spirit Himself, whereby in an impenitent heart 
resistance is made to this so great gift of God even to the end of this present life, shall not be forgiven. For 
though a man so oppose himself to the truth, as to resist God speaking, not in the Prophets, but in His 
Only Son (since for our sakes He was pleased that He should be the Son of Man, that He might speak to 
us in Him), yet shall he be forgiven when in repentance he shall have recourse to the goodness of God, 
who forasmuch as He “willeth not the death of the wicked, but rather that he should turn from his way 
and live,” hath given the Holy Spirit to His Church, that whosoever forgiveth sins in the Spirit, they should 
be forgiven. But whoso stands out as an enemy to this gift, so as not in repentance to seek it, but by 
impenitence to gainsay it, his sin becomes unpardonable; not sin of any one specific kind, but the 
contempt, or even opposing of the remission of sins itself. And so a word is spoken against the Holy Spirit, 
when men never come from the dispersion to the congregation which has received the Holy Spirit for the 
remission of sins. Unto which congregation if any come without hypocrisy, though it be through the 
ministry of a wicked clergyman, a reprobate and a hypocrite, so he be a Catholic minister, he shall receive 
remission of sins in this Holy Spirit. For such is the working of this Spirit in the Holy Church, even in this 


present time, when the corn is as it were being threshed with the chaff, that he despises no man’s sincere 
confession, and is deceived by no man’s false pretences, and so flies from the reprobate, as yet by their 
ministry to gather together those that are approved. One refuge then there is against unpardonable 
blasphemy, that we take heed of an impenitent heart; and that it be not thought that repentance can avail 
ought, unless the Church be kept to, in which remission of sins is given, and the fellowship of the Spirit is 
preserved in the bond of peace. 


38. I have through the mercy and assistance of the Lord handled, as I best was able, this most difficult 
question, if indeed I have been able to do it in any measure. Nevertheless, whatever I have not been able 
to apprehend in the difficulties of it, let it not be imputed to the truth itself, which is a healthful exercise 
to the godly, even when it is hidden, but to my infirmity, who either could not see what others might have 
understood, or could not explain what I did understand. But for that which perhaps I have been able to 
discover by force of meditation, and to develop in words, to Him must the thanks be given, from whom I 
have sought, from whom I have asked, unto whom I have knocked, that I might have wherewithal to be 
nourished myself in meditation, and to minister to you in speaking. 


SERMON XXII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XII. 33, “EITHER MAKE THE TREE GOOD, AND ITS FRUIT GOOD,” ETC 


1. The Lord Jesus hath admonished us, that we be good trees, and that so we may be able to bear good 
fruits. For He saith, “Either make the tree good, and his fruit good, or else make the tree corrupt, and his 
fruit corrupt, for the tree is known by his fruit.” When He says, “Make the tree good, and his fruit good;” 
this of course is not an admonition, but a wholesome precept, to which obedience is necessary. But when 
He saith, “Make the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt;” this is not a precept that thou shouldest do it; but 
an admonition, that thou shouldest beware of it. For He spoke against those, who thought that although 
they were evil, they could speak good things or have good works. This the Lord Jesus saith is impossible. 
For the man himself must first be changed, in order that his works may be changed. For if a man abide in 
his evil state, he cannot have good works; if he abide in his good state, he cannot have evil works. 


2. But who was found good by the Lord, since “Christ died for the ungodly”? He found them all corrupt 
trees, but to those who “believed in His Name, He gave power to become the sons of God.” Whosoever 
then now is a good man, that is, a good tree, was found corrupt, and made good. And if when He came He 
had chosen to root up the corrupt trees, what tree would have remained which did not deserve to be 
rooted up? But He came first to impart mercy, that He might afterwards exercise judgment, to whom it is 
said, “I will sing unto Thee O Lord, of mercy and judgment.” He gave then remission of sins to those who 
believed in Him, He would not even take account with them of past reckonings. He gave remission of sins, 
He made them good trees. He delayed the ax, He gave security. 


3. Of this ax does John speak, saying, “Now is the ax laid unto the root of the trees; every tree which 
bringeth not forth good fruit shall be hewn down, and cast into the fire.” With this ax does the 
Householder in the Gospel threaten, saying, “Behold these three years I come to this tree, and find no 
fruit on it.” Now I must clear the ground; wherefore let it be cut down. And the husbandman intercedes, 
saying, “Lord, let it alone this year also, till I shall dig about it and dung it; and if it bear fruit, well; and if 
not, then Thou shalt come and cut it down.” So the Lord hath visited mankind as it were three years, that 
is, at three several times. The first time was before the Law; the second under the Law; the third is now, 
which is the time of grace. For if He did not visit mankind before the Law, whence was Abel, and Enoch, 
and Noe, and Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, whose Lord He was pleased to be called? And He to whom 
all nations belonged, as though He were the God of three men only, said, “I am the God of Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob.” But if He did not visit under the Law, He would not have given the Law itself. After the 
Law, came the very Master of the house in person; He suffered, and died, and rose again; He gave the 
Holy Spirit, He made the Gospel to be preached throughout all the world, and yet a certain tree remained 
unfruitful. Still is there a certain portion of mankind, which doth not yet amend itself. The husbandman 
intercedes; the Apostle prays for the people; “I bow my knees,” he saith, “unto the Father for you, that 
being rooted and grounded in love, ye may be able to comprehend with all saints what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height; and to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye might be 
filled with all the fulness of God.” By bowing the knees, he intercedes with the Master of the house for us, 
that we be not rooted up. Therefore since He must necessarily come, let us take care that He find us 
fruitful. The digging about the tree is the lowliness of the penitent. For every ditch is low. The dunging it, 
is the filthy robe of repentance. For what is more filthy than dung; yet if well used, what more profitable? 


4. Let each one then be a good tree; let him not suppose that he can bear good fruit, if he remain a 
corrupt tree. There will be no good fruit, but from the good tree. Change the heart, and the work will be 
changed. Root out desire, plant in charity. “For as desire is the root of all evil,” so is charity the root of all 
good. Why then do men fret and contend one with another, saying, “What is good?” O that thou knewest 
what good is! What thou dost wish to have is not very good; this is good which thou dost not wish to be. 
For thou dost wish to have health of body; it is good indeed; yet thou canst not think that to be any great 
good, which the wicked have as well. Thou dost wish to have gold and silver; I grant that these also are 
good things, but then only if thou make a good use of them; and a good use of them thou wilt not make, if 


thou art evil thyself. And hence gold and silver are to the evil evil; to the good are good, not because gold 
and silver make them good; but because they find them good, they are turned to a good use. Again, thou 
dost wish to have honour, it is good; but this too only if thou make a good use of it. To how many has 
honour been the occasion of destruction! And again, to how many has honour been the instrument of good 
works! 


5. Let us then, if we can, make a distinction as to these goods; for it is of good trees that we are speaking. 
And here there is nothing, which every one ought so much to think of, as to turn his eyes upon himself, to 
learn in himself, examine himself, inspect himself, search into himself, and find out himself; and kill what 
is displeasing; and long for and plant in that which is well-pleasing (to God). For when a man finds himself 
so empty of better goods, why is he greedy of external goods? And what profit is there in a coffer full of 
goods, with an empty conscience? Thou wishest to have good things, and dost thou not then wish to be 
good thyself? Seest thou not that thou oughtest rather to blush for thy good things, if thy house is full of 
good things, and thou its owner art evil? For what is there, tell me, thou wouldest wish to have that is bad. 
Not any one thing I am sure; neither wife; nor son; nor daughter; nor manservant; nor maidservant; nor 
country seat; nor a coat; nay nor a shoe; and yet thou art willing to have a bad life. I pray thee prefer thy 
way Of life to thy shoes. All things which encompass thy sight, as being of elegance and beauty, are highly 
prized by thee; and art thou so lightly esteemed by thyself, and so devoid of beauty? If the good things of 
which thine house is full, which thou hast longed to possess, and feared to lose, could make answer to 
thee, would they not cry out to thee, As thou wishest to have us good, so do we also wish to have a good 
owner? And now in speechless accents do they address thy Lord against thee: “Lo! thou hast given him so 
many good things, and he himself is evil. What profit is there to him in that he hath, when he hath not Him 
who hath given him all!” 


6. One then who has been admonished, and it may be moved to compunction by these words, may ask 
what is good? what is the nature of good? and whence it comes? Well is it that thou hast understood that it 
is thy duty to ask this. I will answer thy enquiries, and will say, “That is good which thou canst not lose 
against thy will.” For gold thou mayest lose even against thy will; and so thou canst a house; and honours, 
and even the health of the body; but the good whereby thou art truly good, thou dost neither receive 
against thy will, nor against thy will dost lose it. I enquire then, “What is the nature of this good?” One of 
the Psalms teaches us an important matter, perchance it is even this that we are seeking for. For it says, 
“O ye sons of men, how long will ye be heavy in heart?” How long will that tree be in its three years 
fruitlessness? “O ye sons of men, how long will ye be heavy in heart?” What is “heavy in heart”? “Why do 
ye love vanity, and seek after leasing?” And then it goes on to say what we must really seek after; “Know 
ye that the Lord hath magnified His Holy One?” Now Christ hath come, now hath He been magnified, now 
hath He risen again, and ascended into heaven, now is His Name preached through the world: “How long 
will ye be heavy in heart?” Let the times past suffice; now that that Holy One hath been magnified, “How 
long will ye be heavy in heart?” After the three years, what remains but the ax? “How long will ye be 
heavy in heart? Why do ye love vanity, and seek after leasing?” Vain, useless, frivolous, fleeting things are 
these still sought after, now that Christ the Holy One hath been so magnified? Truth now is crying aloud, 
and is vanity still sought after? “How long will ye be heavy in heart?” 


7. With good reason is this world severely scourged; for the world hath known now its Master’s words. 
“And the servant,” He saith, “that knew not his Master’s will, and did commit things worthy of stripes, 
shall be beaten with few stripes.” Why? That he may seek after his Master’s will. The servant then who 
knew not His will, this was the world, before “He magnified His Holy One;” it was “the servant who knew 
not his Master’s will,” and therefore “shall be beaten with few stripes.” But the servant who now knoweth 
his Master’s will, that is now, since the Godhead “sanctified His Holy One,” and “doeth not His will, shall 
be beaten with many stripes.” What marvel then, if the world be now much beaten? “It is the servant 
which knew his Master’s will, and did commit things worthy of stripes.” Let him then not refuse to be 
beaten with many stripes; since if in unrighteousness he will not hear his teacher, in righteousness must 
he feel his avenger. At least, let him not murmur against Him that chasteneth him, when he sees that he is 
worthy of stripes, that so he may attain mercy; through Christ our Lord, who liveth and reigneth, with God 
the Father and the Holy Spirit, for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON XXIII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XIII. 19, ETC., WHERE THE LORD JESUS EXPLAINETH THE PARABLES OF 
THE SOWER 


1. Both yesterday and to-day ye have heard the parables of the sower, in the words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Do ye who were present yesterday, recollect to-day. Yesterday we read of that sower, who when he 
scattered seed, “some fell by the way side,” which the birds picked up; “some in stony places,” which 
dried up from the heat; “some among thorns, which were choked,” and could not bring forth fruit; and 
“other some into good ground, and it brought forth fruit, a hundred, sixty, thirty fold.” But to-day the Lord 
hath again spoken another parable of the sower, “who sowed good seed in his field. While men slept the 
enemy came, and sowed tares upon it.” As long as it was only in the blade, it did not appear; but when the 
fruit of the good seed began to appear, “then appeared the tares also.” The servants of the householder 
were offended, when they saw a quantity of tares among the good wheat, and wished to root them out, but 


they were not suffered to do so; but it was said to them, “Let both grow together until the harvest.” Now 
the Lord Jesus Christ explained this parable also; and said that He was the sower of the good seed, and 
He showed how that the enemy who sowed the tares was the devil; the time of harvest, the end of the 
world; His field the whole world. And what saith He? “In the time of harvest I will say to the reapers, 
Gather ye together first the tares, to burn them, but gather the wheat into My barn.” Why are ye so hasty, 
He says, ye servants full of zeal? Ye see tares among the wheat, ye see evil Christians among the good; 
and ye wish to root up the evil ones; be quiet, it is not the time of harvest. That time will come, may it only 
find you wheat! Why do ye vex yourselves? Why bear impatiently the mixture of the evil with the good? In 
the field they may be with you, but they will not be so in the barn. 


2. Now ye know that those three places mentioned yesterday where the seed did not grow, “the way side,” 
“the stony ground,” and “the thorny places,” are the same as these “tares.” They received only a different 
name under a different similitude. For when similitudes are used, or the literal meaning of a term is not 
expressed, not the truth but a similitude of the truth is conveyed by them. I see that but few have 
understood my meaning; yet it is for the benefit of all that I speak. In things visible, a way side is a way 
side, stony ground is stony ground, thorny places are thorny places; they are simply what they are, 
because the names are used in their literal sense. But in parables and similitudes one thing may be called 
by many names; therefore there is nothing inconsistent in my telling you that that “way side,” that “stony 
ground,” those “thorny places,” are bad Christians, and that they too are the “tares.” Is not Christ called 
“the Lamb”? Is not Christ “the Lion” too? Among wild beasts, and cattle, a lamb is simply a lamb, and a 
lion, a lion: but Christ is both. The first are respectively what they are in propriety of expression; the 
Latter both together in a figurative sense. Nay much more; besides this it may happen that under a figure, 
things very different from one another may be called by one and the same name. For what is so different 
as Christ and the devil? yet both Christ and the devil are called “a lion.” Christ is called “a lion:” “The Lion 
hath prevailed of the tribe of Judah;” and the devil is called a lion: “Know ye not that your adversary the 
Devil walketh about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour?” Both the one and the other then is a 
lion; the one a lion by reason of His strength; the other for his savageness; the one a lion for His 
“prevailing;” the other for his injuring. The devil again is a serpent, “that old serpent;” are we commanded 
then to imitate the devil, when our Shepherd told us, “Be ye wise as serpents, and simple as doves”? 


3. Accordingly I yesterday addressed “the way side,” I addressed the “stony ground,” I addressed the 
“thorny places;” and I said, Be ye changed whilst ye may: turn up with the plough the hard ground, cast 
the stones out of the field, pluck up the thorns out of it. Be loth to retain that hard heart, from which the 
word of God may quickly pass away and be lost. Be loth to have that lightness of soil, where the root of 
charity can take no deep hold. Be loth to choke the good seed which is sown in you by my labours, with 
the lusts and the cares of this world. For it is the Lord who sows; and we are only His labourers. But be ye 
the “good ground.” I said yesterday, and I say again today to all, Let one bring forth “a hundred, another 
sixty, another thirty fold.” In one the fruit is more, in another less; but all will have a place in the barn. 
Yesterday I said all this, to-day I am addressing the tares; but the sheep themselves are the tares. O evil 
Christians, O ye, who in filling only press the Church by your evil lives; amend yourselves before the 
harvest come. “Say not, I have sinned, and what hath befallen me?” God hath not lost His power; but He is 
requiring repentance from thee. I say this to the evil, who yet are Christians; I say this to the tares. For 
they are in the field; and it may so be, that they who to-day are tares, may to-morrow be wheat. And so I 
will address the wheat also. 


4. O ye Christians, whose lives are good, ye sigh and groan as being few among many, few among very 
many. The winter will pass away, the summer will come; lo! the harvest will soon be here. The angels will 
come who can make the separation, and who cannot make mistakes. We in this time present are like those 
servants of whom it was said, “Wilt Thou that we go and gather them up?” for we were wishing, if it might 
be so, that no evil ones should remain among the good. But it has been told us, “Let both grow together 
until the harvest.” Why? For ye are such as may be deceived. Hear finally; “Lest while ye gather up the 
tares, ye root up also the wheat with them.” What good are ye doing? Will ye by your eagerness make a 
waste of My harvest? The reapers will come, and who the reapers are He hath explained, “And the reapers 
are the angels.” We are but men, the reapers are the angels. We too indeed, if we finish our course, shall 
be equal to the angels of God; but now when we chafe against the wicked, we are as yet but men. And we 
ought now to give ear to the words, “Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 
For do ye think, my Brethren, that these tares we read of do not get up into this seat? Think ye that they 
are all below, and none above up here? God grant we may not be so. “But with me it is a very small thing 
that I should be judged of you.” I tell you of a truth, my Beloved, even in these high seats there is both 
wheat, and tares, and among the laity there is wheat, and tares. Let the good tolerate the bad; let the bad 
change themselves, and imitate the good. Let us all, if it may be so, attain to God; let us all through His 
mercy escape the evil of this world. Let us seek after good days, for we are now in evil days; but in the evil 
days let us not blaspheme, that so we may be able to arrive at the good days. 


SERMON XXIV 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XIII. 52, “THEREFORE EVERY SCRIBE WHO HATH BEEN MADE A DISCIPLE 
TO THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN,” ETC 


1. The lesson of the Gospel reminds me to seek out, and to explain to you, Beloved, as the Lord shall give 
me power, who is “that Scribe instructed in the kingdom of God, who is “like unto an householder 
bringing out of his treasure things new and old.” For here the lesson ended. “What are the new and old 
things of an instructed Scribe?” Now it is well known who they were, whom the ancients, after the custom 
of our Scriptures, called Scribes, those, namely, who professed the knowledge of the Law. For such were 
called Scribes among the Jewish people, not such as are so called now in the service of judges, or the 
custom of states. For we must not enter school to no purpose, but we must know in what signification to 
take the words of Scripture; lest when anything is mentioned out of it, which is usually understood in 
another secular use of the term, the hearer mistake it, and by thinking of its customary meaning, 
understand not what he has heard. The Scribes then were they who professed the knowledge of the Law, 
and to them belonged both the keeping and the studying, as well as also the transcribing and the 
expounding, of the books of the Law. 


2. Such were they whom our Lord Jesus Christ rebukes, because they have the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, and “would neither enter in themselves, nor suffer others to enter in;” in these words finding fault 
with the Pharisees and Scribes, the teachers of the law of the Jews. Of whom in another place He says, 
“Whatsoever they say, do, but do not ye after their works, for they say and do not.” Why is it said to you, 
“For they say and do not?” but that there are some of whom what the Apostle says, is clearly exemplified, 
“Thou that preachest a man should not steal, dost thou steal? Thou that sayest a man should not commit 
adultery, dost thou commit adultery? Thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege? Thou that 
makest thy boast of the Law, through breaking the Law dishonourest thou God? For the name of God is 
blasphemed among the Gentiles through you.” It is surely plain that the Lord speaks of these, “For they 
say and do not.” They then are Scribes, but not “instructed in the kingdom of God.” 


3. Peradventure some of you may say, “And how can a bad man speak what is good, when it is written, in 
the words of the Lord Himself, A good man out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth good 
things, and an evil man out of the evil treasure of his heart bringeth forth evil things. Ye hypocrites, how 
can ye being evil speak good things?’” In the one place He says, “How can ye being evil speak good 
things?” in the other He says, “What they say, do, but do ye not after their works. For they say, and do 
not.” If “they say and do not,” they are evil; if they are evil, they cannot “speak good things;” how then are 
we to do what we hear from them, when we cannot hear from them what is good? Now take heed, Holy 
and Beloved, how this question may be solved. Whatever an evil man brings forth from himself, is evil; 
whatever an evil man brings forth out of his own heart, is evil; for there is the evil treasure. But whatever 
a good man brings forth out of his heart, is good; for there is the good treasure. Whence then did those 
evil men bring forth good things? “Because they sat in Moses’ seat.” Had He not first said, “They sit in 
Moses’ seat;” He would never have enjoined that evil men should be heard. For what they brought forth 
out of the evil treasure of their own heart, was one thing; another what they gave utterance to out of the 
seat of Moses, the criers so to say of the judge. What the crier says, will never be attributed to him if he 
speak in the presence of the judge. What the crier says in his own house is one thing, what the crier says 
as hearing it from the judge is another. For whether he will or no, the crier must proclaim the sentence of 
punishment even of his own friend. And so whether he will or no, must he proclaim the sentence of the 
acquittal even of his own enemy. Suppose him to speak from his heart; he acquits his friend, and punishes 
his enemy. Suppose him to speak from the judge’s chair; he punishes his friend, and acquits his enemy. So 
with the Scribes; suppose them to speak out of their own heart; thou wilt hear, “Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we shall die.” Suppose them to speak from Moses’ seat; thou wilt hear, “Thou shalt not kill, 
Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shall not steal, Thou shall not bear false witness. Honour thy father 
and mother; thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself.” Do then this which the official seat proclaims by the 
mouth of the Scribes; not that which their heart utters. For so embracing both judgments of the Lord, 
thou wilt not be obedient in the one, and guilty of disobedience in the other; but wilt understand that both 
agree together, and wilt regard both that as true, “that a good man out of the good treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth good things, and an evil man out of the evil treasure bringeth forth evil things;” and that 
other also, that those Scribes did not speak good things out of the evil treasure of their heart, but that 
they were able to speak good things out of the treasure of Moses’ seat. 


4. So then those words of the Lord will not disturb you, when He says, “Every tree is known by his own 
fruit. Do men gather grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles?” The Scribes and Pharisees of the Jews 
therefore were thorns and thistles, and notwithstanding, “what they say do, but do ye not after their 
works.” So then the grape is gathered from thorns, and the fig from thistles, as He has given thee to 
understand according to the method I have just laid down. For so sometimes in the vineyard’s thorny 
hedge, the vines get entangled, and clusters of grapes hang from the brambles. Thou hadst no sooner 
heard the name of thorns, than thou wert on the point of disregarding the grape. But seek for the root of 
the thorns, and thou wilt see where to find it. Follow too the root of the hanging cluster, and thou wilt see 
where to find it. So understand that the one refers to the Pharisee’s heart, the other to Moses’ seat. 


5. But why were they such as they were? “Because,” says St. Paul, “the vail is upon their heart. And they 
do not see that the old things are passed away, and all things are become new.” Hence it is that they were 
such, and all others who even now are like them. Why are they old things? Because they have been a long 
while published. Why new? Because they relate to the kingdom of God. How the vail then is taken away, 
the Apostle himself tells us. “But when thou shalt turn to the Lord, the vail shall be taken away.” So then 
the Jew who does not turn to the Lord, does not carry on his mind’s eye to the end. Just as at that time the 
children of Israel in this figure did not carry on the gaze of their eyes “to the end,” that is, to the face of 
Moses. For the shining face of Moses contained a figure of the truth; the vail was interposed because the 
children of Israel could not yet behold the glory of his countenance. “Which figure is done away.” For so 
said the Apostle; “which is done away.” Why done away? Because when the emperor comes, the images of 
him are taken away. The image is looked upon, when the emperor is not present; but where he is, whose 
image it is, there the image is removed. There were then images borne before Him, before that our 
Emperor the Lord Jesus Christ came. When the images were taken away, the glory of the Emperor’s 
presence is seen. Therefore, “When any one turneth to the Lord, the vail is taken away.” For the voice of 
Moses sounded through the vail, but the face of Moses was not seen. And so now the voice of Christ 
sounds to the Jews by the voice of the old Scriptures: they hear their voice, but they see not the face of 
Him that speaketh. Would they then that the vail should be taken away? “Let them turn to the Lord.” For 
then the old things are not taken away, but laid up in a treasury, that the Scribe may henceforth be 
“instructed in the kingdom of God, bringing forth out of his treasure” not “new things” only, nor “old 
things” only. For if he bring forth “new things” only or “old things” only; he is not “a scribe instructed in 
the kingdom of God, bringing forth out of his treasure things new and old.” If he say and do them not; he 
brings forth from the official seat, not from the treasure of his heart. And (we speak the truth, Holy 
Brethren) what things are brought out of the old, are illustrated by the new. Therefore do “we turn to the 
Lord, that the vail may be taken away.” 


SERMON XXV 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XIV. 24, “BUT THE BOAT WAS NOW IN THE MIDST OF THE SEA, 
DISTRESSED BY THE WAVES.” 


1. The lesson of the Gospel which we have just heard is a lesson of humility to us all, that we may see and 
know where we are, and whither we must tend and hasten. For that ship which carries the disciples, 
which was tossed in the waves by a contrary wind, is not without its meaning. Nor without a meaning did 
the Lord after He had left the multitudes, go up into a mountain to pray alone; and then coming to His 
disciples found them in danger, walking on the sea, and getting up into the ship strengthened them, and 
appeased the waves. But what marvel if He can appease all things who created all? Nevertheless after He 
was come up into the ship, they who were being borne in her, came saying, “Of a truth Thou art the Son of 
God.” But before this plain discovery of Himself they were troubled, saying, “It is a phantom.” But He 
coming up into the ship took away the fluctuation of mind from their hearts, when they were now more 
endangered in their souls by doubting, than before in their bodies by the waves. 


2. Yet in all this that the Lord did, He instructs us as to the nature of our life here. In this world there is 
not a man who is not a stranger; though all do not desire to return to their own country. Now by this very 
journey we are exposed to waves and tempests; but we must needs be at least in the ship. For if there be 
perils in the ship, without the ship there is certain destruction. For whatever strength of arm he may have 
who swims in the open sea, yet in time he is carried away and sunk, mastered by the greatness of its 
waves. Need then there is that we be in the ship, that is, that we be carried in the wood, that we may be 
able to cross this sea. Now this Wood in which our weakness is carried is the Cross of the Lord, by which 
we are signed, and delivered from the dangerous tempests of this world. We are exposed to the violence of 
the waves; but He who helpeth us is God. 


3. For in that when the Lord had left the multitudes, “He went up alone into a mountain to pray;” that 
mountain signifies the height of heaven. For having left the multitudes, the Lord after His Resurrection 
ascended Alone into heaven, and “there,” as the Apostle says, “He maketh intercession for us.” There is 
some meaning then in His “leaving the multitudes, and going up into a mountain to pray Alone.” For He 
Alone is as yet the First-begotten from the dead, after the resurrection of His Body, unto the right hand of 
the Father, the High Priest and Advocate of our prayers. The Head of the Church is above, that the rest of 
the members may follow at the end. If then “He maketh intercession for us,” above the height of all 
creatures, as it were on the mountain top, “He prayeth Alone.” 


4. Meanwhile the ship which carries the disciples, that is, the Church, is tossed and shaken by the 
tempests of temptation; and the contrary wind, that is, the devil her adversary, rests not, and strives to 
hinder her from arriving at rest. But greater is “He who maketh intercession for us.” For in this our 
tossing to and fro in which we toil, He giveth us confidence in coming to us, and strengthening us; only let 
us not in our trouble throw ourselves out of the ship, and cast ourselves into the sea. For though the ship 
be in trouble, still it is the ship. She alone carrieth the disciples, and receiveth Christ. There is danger, it 
is true, in the sea; but without her there is instant perishing. Keep thyself therefore in the ship, and pray 
to God. For when all counsels fail, when even the rudder is unserviceable, and the very spreading of the 
sails is rather dangerous than useful, when all human help and strength is gone, there remains only for 


the sailors the earnest cry of entreaty, and pouring out of prayer to God. He then who grants to sailors to 
reach the haven, shall He so forsake His own Church, as not to bring it on to rest? 


5. Yet, Brethren, this exceeding trouble is not in this ship, save only in the absence of the Lord. What! can 
he who is in the Church, have his Lord absent from him? When has he his Lord absent from him? When he 
is overcome by any lust. For as we find it said in a certain place in a figure, “Let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath: neither give place to the devil:” and this is understood not of this visible sun which holds as it 
were the zenith of glory among the rest of the visible creation, and which can be seen equally by us and 
by the beasts; but of that Light which none but the pure hearts of the faithful see; as it is written, “That 
was the true Light, which lighteneth every man that cometh into the world.” For this light of the visible 
sun “lighteneth” even the minutest and smallest animals. Righteousness then and wisdom is that true 
light, which the mind ceases to see, when it is overcome by the disordering of anger as by a cloud; and 
then, as it were, the sun goes down upon a man’s wrath. So also in this ship, when Christ is absent, every 
one is shaken by his own storms, and iniquities, and evil desires. For, for example, the law tells thee, 
“Thou shall not bear false witness.” If thou observe the truth of witness, thou hast light in the soul; but if 
overcome by the desire of filthy lucre, thou hast determined in thy mind to speak false witness, thou wilt 
at once begin through Christ’s absence to be troubled by the tempest, thou wilt be tossed to and fro by 
the waves of thy covetousness, thou wilt be endangered by the violent storm of thy lusts, and as it were 
through Christ’s absence be well nigh sunk. 


6. What cause of fear is there, lest the ship be diverted from her course, and take a backward direction; 
which happens when, abandoning the hope of heavenly rewards, desire turneth the helm, and a man is 
turned to those things which are seen and pass away! For whosoever is disturbed by the temptations of 
lusts, and nevertheless still looks into those things which are within, is not so utterly in a desperate state, 
if he beg pardon for his faults, and exert himself to overcome and surmount the fury of the raging sea. But 
he who is so turned aside from what he was, as to say in his heart, “God does not see me; for He does not 
think of me, nor care whether I sin;” he hath turned the helm, borne away by the storm, and driven back 
to the point he came from. For there are many thoughts in the hearts of men; and when Christ is absent, 
the ship is tossed by the waves of this world, and by tempests manifold. 


7. Now the fourth watch of the night, is the end of the night; for each watch consists of three hours. It 
signifies then, that now in the end of the world the Lord is come to help, and is seen to walk upon the 
waters. For though this ship be tossed about by the storms of temptations, yet she sees her Glorified God 
walking above all the swellings of the sea; that is, above all the principalities of this world. For before it 
was Said by an expression suited to the time of His Passion, when according to the flesh He showed forth 
an example of humility, that the waves of the sea vainly raged against Him, to which He yielded 
voluntarily for our sakes, that that prophecy, “I am come into the depths of the sea, and the floods 
overflow Me,” might be fulfilled. For He did not repel the false witnesses, nor the savage shout of those 
that said, “Let Him be crucified.” He did not by His power repress the savage hearts and words of those 
furious men, but in patience endured them all. They did unto Him whatsoever they listed; because He 
“became obedient to death, even the death of the Cross.” But after that He was risen from the dead, that 
He might pray alone for His disciples placed in the Church as in a ship, and borne on in the faith of His 
Cross, as in wood, and in peril through this world’s temptations as through the waves of the sea; His 
Name began to be honoured even in this world in which He was despised, accused, and slain; that He who 
in the dispensation of His suffering in the flesh, “had come into the depths of the sea, and the floods had 
overwhelmed Him,” might now through the glory of His Name tread upon the necks of the proud as on the 
foaming waters. Just as we now see the Lord walking as it were upon the sea, under whose feet we behold 
the whole madness of this world subjected. 


8. But to the perils of tempests are added also the errors of heretics; and there are not wanting those who 
so try the minds of them that are in the ship, as to say that Christ was not born of a Virgin, nor had a real 
body, but seemed to the eyes what He was not. And these opinions of heretics have sprung up now, when 
the Name of Christ is already glorified throughout all nations; when Christ, that is, is as it were now 
walking on the sea. The disciples in their trial said, “It is a phantom.” But He giveth us strength against 
these pestilent opinions by His own voice, “Be of good cheer, it is I; be not afraid.” For men in vain fear 
have conceived these opinions concerning Christ, looking at his Honour and Majesty; and they think that 
He could not be so born, who hath deserved to be so Glorified, fearing Him as it were “walking on the 
sea.” For by this action the excellency of His honour is figured; and so they think that He was a phantom. 
But when he saith, “It is I;” what else doth He say but that there is nothing in Him which does not really 
exist? Accordingly if He showeth His flesh, it is flesh; if bones, they are bones; if scars, they are scars. For 
“there was not in Him yea and nay, but in Him was yea,” as the Apostle says. Hence that expression, “Be 
of good cheer, it is I; be not afraid.” That is, do not so stand in awe of My Majesty, as to wish to take away 
the reality of My Being from Me. Though I walk upon the sea, though I have under My feet the elation and 
the pride of this world, as the raging waves, yet have I appeared as very Man, yet does My Gospel 
proclaim the very truth concerning Me, that I was born of a Virgin, that Iam the Word made flesh; that I 
said truly, “Handle Me, and see, for a spirit hath not bones as ye see Me have,” that they were true 
impresses of My wounds which the hands of the doubting Apostle handled. And therefore “It is I; be not 
afraid.” 


9. But this, that the disciples thought He was a phantom, does not represent these only, does not 
designate them only who deny that the Lord had human flesh, and who sometimes by their blind 
perverseness disturb even those who are in the ship; but those also who think that the Lord has in 
anything spoken falsely, and who do not believe that the things which He has threatened the ungodly will 
come to pass. As though He were partly true, and partly false, appearing like a phantom in His words, as 
though He were something which is “yea and nay.” But they who understand His voice aright, who saith, 
“Tt is I; be not afraid;” believe at once all the words of the Lord, so that as they hope for the rewards He 
promises, so do they fear the punishments He threatens. For as that is true which He will say to those who 
are set on the right hand, “Come, ye blessed of My Father, receive the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world;” so is that true, which they on the left hand will hear, “Depart ye into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his Angels.” For this very opinion, by which men think that Christ’s 
threatenings against the unrighteous and the abandoned are not true, has arisen from this, that they see 
many nations and multitudes innumerable subject to His Name; so that hence Christ appears to them to 
be a phantom, because He walked upon the sea; that is, He seems to speak falsely in His threats of 
punishment, because, as it were, He cannot destroy such numberless people who are subject to His Name 
and honour. But let them hear Him, saying, “It is I;” let them not therefore “be afraid,” who believing 
Christ to be true in all things, not only seek after what He hath promised, but avoid also what He hath 
threatened; because though He walk upon the sea, that is, though all the nations of men in this world are 
subject unto Him; yet is He no phantom, and therefore He doth not speak falsely, when He saith, “Not 
every one that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 


10. What then does Peter’s daring to come to Him on the waters also signify? For Peter generally stands 
for a figure of the Church. What else then do we think is meant by, “Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come unto 
Thee on the water;” but, Lord, if Thou art true, and in nothing speakest falsely, let Thy Church also be 
glorified in this world, because prophecy hath proclaimed this concerning Thee. Let her walk then on the 
waters, and so let her come to Thee, to whom it is said, “The rich among the people shall entreat Thy 
favour.” But since to the Lord the praise of men is no temptation, but men are ofttimes in the Church 
disordered by human praises and honours, and well nigh sunk by them; therefore did Peter tremble in the 
sea, terrified at the great violence of the storm. For who does not fear those words, “They who call thee 
blessed cause thee to err, and disturb the ways of thy feet?” And because the soul hath much wrestling 
against the eager desire of human praise, good is it in such peril to betake one’s self to prayer and earnest 
entreaty: lest haply he who is charmed with praise, be overwhelmed and sunk by blame. Let Peter cry out 
as he totters in the water, and say, “Lord, save me.” For the Lord will reach forth His hand, and though He 
chide, saying, “O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” wherefore didst thou not look straight 
forward upon Him to whom thou wast making thy way, and glory only in the Lord? Nevertheless He will 
snatch him from the waves, and will not suffer Him to perish, who confesses his own infirmity, and begs 
His help. But when they had received the Lord into the ship, and their faith was strengthened and all 
doubt removed, and the tempests of the sea assuaged, so that they were come to a firm and secure 
landing, they all worship Him, saying, “Of a truth Thou art the Son of God.” For this is that everlasting joy, 
where Truth made manifest, and the Word of God, and the Wisdom by which all things were made, and 
the exceeding height of His Mercy, are both known and loved. 


SERMON XXVI 


AGAIN ON MATT. XIV. 25: OF THE LORD WALKING ON THE WAVES OF THE SEA, AND OF PETER TOTTERING 


1. The Gospel which has just been read touching the Lord Christ, who walked on the waters of the sea; 
and the Apostle Peter, who as he was walking, tottered through fear, and sinking in distrust, rose again by 
confession, gives us to understand that the sea is the present world, and the Apostle Peter the type of the 
One Church. For Peter in the order of Apostles first, and in the love of Christ most forward, answers 
oftentimes alone for all the rest. Again, when the Lord Jesus Christ asked, whom men said that He was, 
and when the disciples gave the various opinions of men, and the Lord asked again and said, “But whom 
say ye that I am?” Peter answered, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” One for many gave the 
answer, Unity in many. Then said the Lord to Him, “Blessed art thou, Simon Barjonas: for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but My Father which is in heaven.” Then He added, “and I say unto thee.” 
As if He had said, “Because thou hast said unto Me, Thou art the Christ the Son of the living God;’ I also 
say unto thee, Thou art Peter.’” For before he was called Simon. Now this name of Peter was given him by 
the Lord, and that in a figure, that he should signify the Church. For seeing that Christ is the rock (Petra), 
Peter is the Christian people. For the rock (Petra) is the original name. Therefore Peter is so called from 
the rock; not the rock from Peter; as Christ is not called Christ from the Christian, but the Christian from 
Christ. “Therefore,” he saith, “Thou art Peter; and upon this Rock” which thou hast confessed, upon this 
Rock which thou hast acknowledged, saying, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God, will I build 
My Church;” that is upon Myself, the Son of the living God, “will I build My Church.” I will build thee upon 
Myself, not Myself upon thee. 


2. For men who wished to be built upon men, said, “I am of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I of Cephas,” who is 
Peter. But others who did not wish to be built upon Peter, but upon the Rock, said, “But I am of Christ.” 
And when the Apostle Paul ascertained that he was chosen, and Christ despised, he said, “Is Christ 
divided? was Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?” And, as not in the name of 


Paul, so neither in the name of Peter; but in the name of Christ: that Peter might be built upon the Rock, 
not the Rock upon Peter. 


3. This same Peter therefore who had been by the Rock pronounced “blessed,” bearing the figure of the 
Church, holding the chief place in the Apostleship, a very little while after that he had heard that he was 
“blessed,” a very little while after that he had heard that he was “Peter,” a very little while after that he 
had heard that he was to be “built upon the Rock,” displeased the Lord when He had heard of His future 
Passion, for He had foretold His disciples that it was soon to be. He feared lest he should by death, lose 
Him whom he had confessed as the fountain of life. He was troubled, and said, “Be it far from Thee, Lord: 
this shall not be to Thee.” Spare Thyself, O God, I am not willing that Thou shouldest die. Peter said to 
Christ, I am not willing that Thou shouldest die; but Christ far better said, I am willing to die for thee. And 
then He forthwith rebuked him, whom He had a little before commended; and calleth him Satan, whom he 
had pronounced “blessed.” “Get thee behind Me, Satan,” he saith, “thou art an offence unto Me: for thou 
savourest not the things that be of God, but those that be of men.” What would He have us do in our 
present state, who thus findeth fault because we are men? Would you know what He would have us do? 
Give ear to the Psalm; “I have said, Ye are gods, and ye are all the children of the Most High.” But by 
savouring the things of men; “ye shall die like men.” The very same Peter a little while before blessed, 
afterwards Satan, in one moment, within a few words! Thou wonderest at the difference of the names, 
mark the difference of the reasons of them. Why wonderest thou that he who was a little before blessed, is 
afterwards Satan? Mark the reason wherefore he is blessed. “Because flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but My Father which is in heaven.” Therefore blessed, because flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee. For if flesh and blood revealed this to thee, it were of thine own; but because flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but My Father which is in heaven, it is of Mine, not of thine own. 
Why of Mine? “Because all things that the Father hath are Mine.” So then thou hast heard the cause, why 
he is “blessed,” and why he is “Peter.” But why was he that which we shudder at, and are loth to repeat, 
why, but because it was of thine own? “For thou savourest not the things which be of God, but those that 
be of men.” 


4. Let us, looking at ourselves in this member of the Church, distinguish what is of God, and what of 
ourselves. For then we shall not totter, then shall we be founded on the Rock, shall be fixed and firm 
against the winds, and storms, and streams, the temptations, I mean, of this present world. Yet see this 
Peter, who was then our figure; now he trusts, and now he totters; now he confesses the Undying, and 
now he fears lest He should die. Wherefore? because the Church of Christ hath both strong and weak 
ones; and cannot be without either strong or weak; whence the Apostle Paul says, “Now we that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.” In that Peter said, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God,” he represents the strong: but in that he totters, and would not that Christ should suffer, in 
fearing death for Him, and not acknowledging the Life, he represents the weak ones of the Church. In that 
one Apostle then, that is, Peter, in the order of Apostles first and chiefest, in whom the Church was 
figured, both sorts were to be represented, that is, both the strong and weak; because the Church doth 
not exist without them both. 


5. And hence also is that which was just now read, “Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come unto Thee on the 
water.” For I cannot do this in myself, but in Thee. He acknowledged what he had of himself, and what of 
Him, by whose will he believed that he could do that, which no human weakness could do. Therefore, “if it 
be Thou, bid me;” because when thou biddest, it will be done. What I cannot do by taking it upon myself, 
Thou canst do by bidding me. And the Lord said “Come.” And without any doubting, at the word of Him 
who bade him, at the presence of Him who sustained, at the presence of Him who guided him, without any 
delay, Peter leaped down into the water, and began to walk. He was able to do what the Lord was doing, 
not in himself, but in the Lord. “For ye were sometimes darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord.” What 
no one can do in Paul, no one in Peter, no one in any other of the Apostles, this can he do in the Lord. 
Therefore well said Paul by a wholesome despising of himself, and commending of Him; “Was Paul 
crucified for you, or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?” So then, ye are not in me, but together with 
me; not under me, but under Him. 


6. Therefore Peter walked on the water by the bidding of the Lord, knowing that he could not have this 
power of himself. By faith he had strength to do what human weakness could not do. These are the strong 
ones of the Church. Mark this, hear, understand, and act accordingly. For we must not deal with the 
strong on any other principle than this, that so they should become weak; but thus we must deal with the 
weak, that they may become strong. But the presuming on their own strength keeps many back from 
strength. No one will have strength from God, but he who feels himself weak of himself. “God setteth 
apart a spontaneous rain for His inheritance.” Why do you, who know what I was about to say, anticipate 
me? Let your quickness be moderated, that the slowness of the rest may follow. This I said, and I say it 
again; hear it, receive it, and act on this principle. No one is made strong by God, but he who feels himself 
weak of his own self. And therefore a “spontaneous rain,” as the Psalm says, “spontaneous;” not of our 
deserts, but “spontaneous.” “A spontaneous rain” therefore “God setteth apart for his inheritance;” for “it 
was weak; but Thou hast perfected it.” Because Thou “hast set apart for it a spontaneous rain,” not 
looking to men’s deserts, but to Thine own grace and mercy. This inheritance then was weakened, and 
acknowledged its own weakness in itself, that it might be strong in Thee. It would not be strengthened, if 
it were not weak, that by Thee it might be “perfected” in Thee. 


7. See Paul a small portion of this inheritance, see him in weakness, who said, “I am not meet to be called 
an Apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God.” Why then art thou an Apostle? “By the grace of God 
I am what I am. I am not meet, but by the grace of God I am what I am.” Paul was “weak,” but Thou hast 
“perfected” him. But now because by “the grace of God he is what he is,” look what follows; “And His 
grace in me was not in vain, but I laboured more abundantly than they all.” Take heed lest thou lose by 
presumption what thou hast attained through weakness. This is well, very well; that “I am not meet to be 
called an Apostle. By His grace I am what I am, and His grace in me was not in vain:” all most excellent. 
But, “I laboured more abundantly than they all;” thou hast begun, it would seem, to ascribe to thyself 
what a little before thou hadst given to God. Attend and follow on; “Yet not I, but the grace of God with 
me.” Well! thou weak one; thou shalt be exalted in exceeding strength, seeing thou art not unthankful. 
Thou art the very same Paul, little in thyself; and great in the Lord. Thou art he who didst thrice beseech 
the Lord, that “the thorn of the flesh, the messenger of Satan, by whom thou wast buffeted, might be 
taken away from thee.” And what was said to thee? what didst thou hear when thou madest this petition? 
“My grace is sufficient for thee: for My strength is made perfect in weakness.” For he was “weak,” but 
Thou didst “perfect” him. 


8. So Peter also said, “Bid me come unto Thee on the water.” I who dare this am but a man, but it is no 
man whom I beseech. Let the God-man bid, that man may be able to do what man cannot do. “Come,” said 
He. And He went down, and began to walk on the water; and Peter was able, because the Rock had 
bidden him. Lo, what Peter was in the Lord; what was he in himself? “When he saw the wind boisterous, 
he was afraid; and beginning to sink, he cried out, Lord, I perish, save me.” When he looked for strength 
from the Lord, he had strength from the Lord; as a man he tottered, but he returned to the Lord. “If I said, 
my foot hath slipped” (they are the words of a Psalm, the notes of a holy song; and if we acknowledge 
them they are our words too; yea, if we will, they are ours also). “If I said my foot hath slipped.” How 
slipped, except because it was mine own. And what follows? “Thy mercy, Lord, helped me.” Not mine own 
strength, but Thy mercy. For will God forsake him as he totters, whom He heard when calling upon Him? 
Where then is that, “Who hath called upon God, and hath been forsaken by Him?” where again is that, 
“Whosoever shall call on the Name of the Lord, shall be delivered.” Immediately reaching forth the help of 
His right hand, He lifted him up as he was sinking, and rebuked his distrust; “O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt?” Once thou didst trust in Me, hast thou now doubted of Me? 


9. Well, brethren, my sermon must be ended. Consider the world to be the sea; the wind is boisterous, and 
there is a mighty tempest. Each man’s peculiar lust is his tempest. Thou dost love God; thou walkest upon 
the sea, and under thy feet is the swelling of the world. Thou dost love the world, it will swallow thee up. 
It skilleth only how to devour its lovers, not to carry them. But when thy heart is tossed about by lust, in 
order that thou mayest get the better of thy lust, call upon the Divinity of Christ. Think ye that the wind is 
then contrary, when there is this life’s adversity? For so when there are wars, when there is tumult, when 
there is famine, when there is pestilence, when even to every individual man his private calamity arriveth, 
then the wind is thought to be contrary, then it is thought that God must be called upon. But when the 
world wears her smile of temporal happiness, it is as if there were no contrary wind. But do not ask upon 
this matter the tranquil state of the times: ask only your own lust. See if there be tranquillity within thee: 
see if there be no inner wind which overturns thee; see to this. There needs great virtue to struggle with 
happiness, lest this very happiness allure, corrupt, and overthrow thee. There needs, I say, great virtue to 
struggle with happiness, and great happiness not to be overcome by happiness. Learn then to tread upon 
the world; remember to trust in Christ. And “if thy foot have slipped;” if thou totter, if some things there 
are which thou canst not overcome, if thou begin to sink, say, “Lord, I perish, save me.” Say, “I perish,” 
that thou perish not. For He only can deliver thee from the death of the body, who died in the body for 
thee. Let us turn to the Lord, etc. 


SERMON XXVII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XV. 21,"JESUS WENT OUT THENCE, AND WITHDREW INTO THE PARTS OF 
TYRE AND SIDON. AND BEHOLD, A CANAANITISH WOMAN,” ETC 


1. This woman of Canaan, who has just now been brought before us in the lesson of the Gospel, shows us 
an example of humility, and the way of godliness; shows us how to rise from humility unto exaltation. Now 
she was, as it appears, not of the people of Israel, of whom came the Patriarchs, and Prophets, and the 
parents of the Lord Jesus Christ according to the flesh; of whom the Virgin Mary herself was, who was the 
Mother of Christ. This woman then was not of this people; but of the Gentiles. For, as we have heard, the 
Lord “departed into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, and behold, a woman of Canaan came out of the same 
coasts,” and with the greatest earnestness begged of Him the mercy to heal her daughter, “who was 
grievously vexed with a devil.” Tyre and Sidon were not cities of the people of Israel, but of the Gentiles; 
though they bordered on that people. So then, as being eager to obtain mercy she cried out, and boldly 
knocked; and He made as though He heard her not, not to the end that mercy might be refused her, but 
that her desire might be enkindled; and not only that her desire might be enkindled, but that, as I have 
said before, her humility might be set forth. Therefore did she cry, while the Lord was as though He heard 
her not, but was ordering in silence what He was about to do. The disciples besought the Lord for her, and 
said, “Send her away; for she crieth after us.” And He said, “I am not sent, but unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” 


2. Here arises a question out of these words; “If He was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, how came we from among the Gentiles into Christ’s fold? What is the meaning of the so deep 
economy of this mystery, that whereas the Lord knew the purpose of His coming—that He might have a 
Church in all nations, He said that He was not sent, but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel’?” We 
understand then by this that it behoved Him to manifest His Bodily presence, His Birth, the exhibition of 
His miracles, and the power of His Resurrection, among that people: that so it had been ordained, so set 
forth from the beginning, so predicted, and so fulfilled; that Christ Jesus was to come to the nation of the 
Jews, to be seen and slain, and to gain from among them those whom He foreknew. For that people was 
not wholly condemned, but sifted. There was among them a great quantity of chaff, but there was also the 
hidden worth of the grain; there was among them that which was to be burnt, there was among them also 
that wherewith the barn was to be filled. For whence came the Apostles? whence came Peter? whence the 
rest? 


3. Whence was Paul himself, who was first called Saul? That is, first proud, afterwards humble? For when 
he was Saul, his name was derived from Saul: now Saul was a proud king; and in his reign he persecuted 
the humble David. So when he who was afterwards Paul, was Saul, he was proud, at that time a 
persecutor of the innocent, at that time a waster of the Church. For he had received letters from the chief 
priests (burning as he was with zeal for the synagogue, and persecuting the Christian name), that he 
might show up whatever Christians he should find, to be punished. While he is on his way, while he is 
breathing out slaughter, while he is thirsting for blood, he is thrown to the ground by the voice of Christ 
from heaven the persecutor, he is raised up the preacher. In him was fulfilled that which is written in the 
Prophet, “I will wound and I will heal.” For that only in man doth God wound, which lifteth itself up 
against God. He is no unkind physician who opens the swelling, who cuts, or cauterizes the corrupted 
part. He gives pain, it is true; but he only gives pain, that he may bring the patient on to health. He gives 
pain; but if he did not, he would do no good. Christ then by one word laid Saul low, and raised up Paul; 
that is, He laid low the proud, and raised up the humble. For what was the reason of his change of name, 
that whereas he was afore called Saul, he chose afterwards to be called Paul; but that he acknowledged in 
himself that the name of Saul when he was a persecutor, had been a name of pride? He chose therefore a 
humble name; to be called Paul, that is, the least. For Paul is, “the least.” Paul is nothing else but little. 
And now glorying in this name, and giving us a lesson of humility, he says, “I am the least of the Apostles.” 
Whence then, whence was he, but of the people of the Jews? Of them were the other Apostles, of them 
was Paul, of them were they whom the same Paul mentions, as having seen the Lord after His 
resurrection. For he says, “That He was seen of above five hundred brethren at once; of whom the greater 
part remain unto this present, but some are fallen asleep.” 


4. Of this people too, of the people of the Jews, were they, who when Peter was speaking, setting forth the 
Passion, and Resurrection, and Divinity of Christ (after that the Holy Ghost had been received, when all 
they on whom the Holy Ghost had come, spake with the tongues of all nations), being pricked in spirit as 
they heard him, sought counsel for their salvation, understanding as they did that they were guilty of the 
Blood of Christ; because they had crucified, and slain Him, in whose name though slain by them they saw 
such great miracles wrought; and saw the presence of the Holy Ghost. And so seeking counsel they 
received for answer; “Repent, and be baptized every one of you, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
your sins shall be forgiven you.” Who should despair of the forgiveness of his sins, when the crime of 
killing Christ was forgiven to those who were guilty of it? They were converted from among this people of 
the Jews; were converted, and baptized. They came to the Lord’s table, and in faith drank that Blood, 
which in their fury they had shed. Now in what sort they were converted, how decidedly, and how 
perfectly, the Acts of the Apostles show. “For they sold all that they possessed, and laid the prices of their 
things at the Apostles’ feet; and distribution was made unto every man according as he had need; and no 
man said that ought was his own, but they had all things common.” And, “They were,” as it is written, “of 
one heart and of one soul.” Lo here are the sheep of whom He said, “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.” For to them He exhibited His Presence, for them in the midst of their violence 
against Him He prayed as He was being crucified, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
The Physician understood how those frenzied men were in their madness putting the Physician to death, 
and in putting their Physician to death, though they knew it not, were preparing a medicine for 
themselves. For by the Lord so put to death are all we cured, by His Blood redeemed, by the Bread of His 
Body delivered from famine. This Presence then did Christ exhibit to the Jews. And so He said, “I am not 
sent, but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel;” that to them He might exhibit the Presence of His 
body; not that He might disregard, and pass over the sheep which He had among the Gentiles. 


5. For to the Gentiles He went not Himself, but sent His disciples. And in this was fulfilled what the 
Prophet said; “A people whom I have not known hath served Me.” See how deep, how clear, how express 
the prophecy is; “a people whom I have not known,” that is, to whom I have not exhibited My Presence, 
“hath served Me.” How? It goes on to say, “By the hearing of the ear they have obeyed Me:” that is, they 
have believed, not by seeing, but by hearing. Therefore have the Gentiles the greater praise. For the 
others saw and slew Him; the Gentiles heard and believed. Now it was to call and gather together the 
Gentiles, that that might be fulfilled which we have just now chanted, “Gather us from among the 
Gentiles, that we may confess to Thy Name, and glory in Thy praise,” that the Apostle Paul was sent. He, 
the least, made great, not by himself, but by Him whom he once persecuted, was sent to the Gentiles, 
from a robber become a shepherd, from a wolf a sheep. He, the least Apostle, was sent to the Gentiles, 


and laboured much among the Gentiles, and through him the Gentiles believed. His Epistles are the 
witnesses. 


6. Of this you have a very sacred figure in the Gospel also. A daughter of a ruler of the synagogue was 
really dead, and her father besought the Lord, that He would go to her; he had left her sick, and in 
extreme danger. The Lord set out to visit and heal the sick; in the mean time it was announced that she 
was dead, and it was told the father; “Thy daughter is dead, trouble not the Master.” But the Lord who 
knew that He could raise the dead, did not deprive the despairing father of hope, and said to him, “Fear 
not: only believe.” So he set out to the maiden; and in the way a certain woman, who had suffered from an 
issue of blood, and in her lengthened illness had spent to no purpose all that she had upon physicians, 
pressed herself in, how she could, amongst the crowds. When she touched the border of His garment, she 
was made whole. And the Lord said, “Who touched Me?” The disciples who knew not what had taken 
place, and saw that He was thronged by the multitudes, and that He was troubling Himself about one 
single woman who had touched Him gently, answered in astonishment, “The multitudes press Thee, and 
sayest Thou, Who touched Me? And He said, Somebody hath touched Me? for the other press, she hath 
touched. The many then rudely press the Body of Christ, few touch it healthfully. “Somebody,” saith He, 
“hath touched Me, for I perceive that virtue is gone out of Me. And when the woman saw that she was not 
hid, she fell down at His feet,” and confessed what had taken place. After this He set out again, and 
arrived whither He was going, and raised to life the young daughter of the ruler of the synagogue who 
was found to be dead. 


7. This was a literal fact, and was fulfilled as it is related; but nevertheless these very things which were 
done by the Lord had some further signification, being (if we may so say) a sort of visible and significative 
words. And this is especially plain, in that place where He sought fruit on the tree out of season, and 
because He found none, dried up the tree by His curse. Unless this action be regarded as a figure, there is 
no good meaning in it; first to have sought fruit on that tree when it was not the season for fruit on any 
tree; and then even if it were now the time of fruit, what fault in the tree was it to have none? But because 
it signified, that He seeketh not for leaves only, but for fruit also, that is, not for the words only, but for the 
deeds of men, by drying up that tree whereon he found only leaves, he signified their punishment who can 
speak good things, but will not do them. And so it is in this place also. For surely there is a mystery in it. 
He who foreknoweth all things saith, “Who touched Me?” The Creator maketh Himself like one who is 
ignorant; and He asketh, who not only knew this, but who even foreknew all other things. Doubtless there 
is something which Christ would speak to us in this significant mystery. 


8. That daughter of the ruler of the synagogue was a figure of the people of the Jews, for whose sake 
Christ had come, who said, “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” But the woman 
who suffered from the issue of blood, figured the Church from among the Gentiles, to which Christ was 
not sent in His bodily presence. He was going to the former, He was intent on her recovery; meanwhile 
the latter runs to meet Him, touches His border as though He knew it not; that is, she is healed by Him 
who is in some sense absent. He saith, “Who touched Me?” as though He would say; I do not know this 
people; “A people whom I have not known hath served Me. Some one hath touched Me. For I perceive that 
virtue is gone out of Me;” that is, that My Gospel hath gone out and filled the whole world. Now it is the 
border that is touched, a small and outside part of the garment. Consider the Apostles as it were the 
garment of Christ. Among them Paul was the border; that is, the last and least. For he said of himself that 
he was both; “I am the least of the Apostles.” For he was called after them all, he believed after them all, 
he healed more than they all. The Lord was not sent but “unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” But 
because a “people whom He had not known, was also to serve Him, and to obey Him in the hearing of the 
ear,” He made mention of them too when He was among the others. For the same Lord said in a certain 
place, “Other sheep I have which are not of this fold; them also I must bring, that there may be one fold 
and one shepherd.” 


9. Of these was this woman; therefore she was not refused, but only put off. “I am not sent,” saith He, “but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” And she was instant in her cries: she persevered, she knocked, 
as if she had already heard, “Ask, and receive; seek, and thou shalt find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto thee.” She kept on, she knocked. For so the Lord when He spake these words, “Ask, and ye shall 
receive; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you;” had also said before, “Give not 
that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest they trample them under 
their feet, and turn again and rend you;” that is, lest after despising your pearls, they should even ill use 
you. Cast not therefore before them what they despise. 


10. And how distinguish we (as might be answered) who are “swine,” and who are “dogs”? This has been 
shown in the case of this woman. For He only answered to her entreaties, “It is not meet to take the 
children’s bread, and to cast it to dogs.” Thou art a dog, thou art one of the Gentiles, thou worshippest 
idols. But for dogs what is so proper as to lick stones? “It is not” therefore “meet to take the children’s 
bread, and to cast it to dogs.” Had she retired after these words, she had gone away as she had come, a 
dog; but by knocking she was made of a dog one of human kind. For she persevered in asking, and from 
that reproach as it were she manifested her humility, and obtained mercy. For she was not excited, nor 
incensed, because she was called a dog, as she asked the blessing, and prayed for mercy, but she said, 
“Truth, Lord;” “Thou hast called me a dog, and truly a dog I am, I acknowledge my name: it is the Truth 


that speaks: but I ought not on that account to be refused this blessing. Verily Iam a dog; yet the dogs eat 
of the crumbs which fall from their masters’ table.’ It is but a moderate and a small blessing I desire; I do 
not press to the table, I only seek for the crumbs.” 


11. See, Brethren, how the value of humility is set before us! The Lord had called her a dog; and she did 
not say, “I am not,” but she said, “I am.” And because she acknowledged herself to be a dog, immediately 
the Lord said, “Woman, great is thy faith; be it unto thee even as thou hast asked.” Thou hast 
acknowledged thyself to be a dog, I now acknowledge thee to be of human kind. “O woman, great is thy 
faith;” thou hast asked, and sought, and knocked; receive, find, be it opened unto thee. See, Brethren, 
how in this woman who was a Canaanite, that is, who came from among the Gentiles, and was a type, that 
is a figure, of the Church, the grace of humility has been eminently set before us. For the Jewish nation, to 
the end that it might be deprived of the grace of the Gospel, was puffed up with pride, because to them it 
had been vouchsafed to receive the Law, because out of this nation the Patriarchs had proceeded, the 
Prophets had sprung, Moses, the servant of God, had done the great miracles in Egypt which we have 
heard of in the Psalm, had led the people through the Red Sea, when the waters retired, and had received 
the Law, which he gave to this people. This was that whereupon the Jewish nation was lifted up, and 
through this very pride it happened that they were not willing to humble themselves to Christ the author 
of humility, and the restrainer of proud swelling, to God the Physician, who, being God, for this cause 
became Man, that man might know himself to be but man. O mighty remedy! If this remedy cure not 
pride, I know not what can cure it. He is God, and is made Man; He lays aside His Divinity, that is, ina 
manner sequestrates, hides, that is, what was His Own, and appears only in that He had taken to Him. 
Being God He is made man: and man will not acknowledge himself to be man, that is, will not 
acknowledge himself to be mortal, will not acknowledge himself to be frail, will not acknowledge himself 
to be a sinner, will not acknowledge himself to be sick, that so at least as sick he may seek the physician; 
but what is more perilous still, he fancies himself in sound health. 


12. So then for this reason that people did not come to Him, that is by reason of pride; and the natural 
branches are said to be broken off from the olive tree, that is from that people founded by the Patriarchs; 
in other words, the Jews are for their punishment justly barren through the spirit of pride; and the wild 
olive is grafted into that olive tree. The wild olive tree is the people of the Gentiles. So says the Apostle, 
“that the wild olive tree is grafted into the good olive tree, but the natural branches are broken off.” 
Because of pride they were broken off: and the wild olive tree grafted in because of humility. This humility 
did the woman show forth when she said, “Truth, Lord,” “I am a dog, I desire only the crumbs.” In this 
humility also did the Centurion please Him; who when he desired that his servant might be healed by the 
Lord, and the Lord said, “I will come and heal him,” answered, “Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldest 
come under my roof, but speak the word only, and my servant shall be healed. I am not worthy that Thou 
shouldest come under my roof.” He did not receive Him into his house, but he had received Him already in 
his heart. The more humble, the more capacious, and the more full. For the hills drive back the water, but 
the valleys are filled by it. And what then, what said the Lord to those who followed Him after that he had 
said, “I am not worthy that Thou shouldest come under my roof”? “Verily I say unto you, I have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel;” that is, in that people to whom I came, “I have not found so great faith.” 
And whence great? Great from being the least, that is, great from humility. “I have not found so great 
faith;” like a grain of mustard seed, which by how much smaller it is, by so much the more burning is it. 
Therefore did the Lord at once graft the wild olive into the good olive tree. He did it then when He said, 
“Verily I say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 


13. Lastly, mark what follows. “Therefore,”—that is, because “I have not found so great faith in Israel,” 
that is, so great humility with faith,—”Therefore I say unto you, that many shall come from the east and 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven.” “Shall sit,” that is, 
“shall rest.” For we must not form notions of carnal banquets there, or desire any such thing in that 
kingdom, as to change not vices for virtues, but only to make an exchange of vices. For it is one thing to 
desire the kingdom of heaven for the sake of wisdom and life eternal; another, for the sake of earthly 
felicity, as though there we should have it in more abundant and greater measure. If thou think to be rich 
in that kingdom, thou dost not cut off, but only changest desire; and yet rich thou wilt really be, and in 
none other place but there wilt thou be rich; for here thy want gathers together the abundance of things. 
Why have rich men much? Because they want much. A greater want heaps together as it were greater 
means; there want itself shall die. Then thou shalt be truly rich, when thou shalt be in want of nothing. 
For now thou art not surely rich, and an Angel poor, who has not horses, and carriages, and servants. 
Why? Because he does not want any of these: because in proportion to his greater strength, is his want 
the less. Therefore there there are riches, and the true riches. Figure not to yourselves then banquets of 
this earth in that place. For the banquets of this world are daily medicines; they are necessary for a kind 
of sickness we have, wherewith we are born. This sickness every one is sensible of, when the hour for 
refreshment is passed. Wouldest thou see how great a sickness this is, that as an acute fever would be 
fatal in seven days? Do not fancy thyself then to be in health. Immortality will be health. For this present 
is only one long sickness. Because thou dost support thy disease by daily medicines; thou fanciest thyself 
in health; take away the medicines, and then see what thou canst do. 


14. For from the moment we are born, we must needs be dying. This disease must needs bring us to 
death. This indeed physicians say when they examine their patients. For instance, “This man has the 


dropsy, he is dying; this disease cannot be cured. This man has the leprosy: this disease too cannot be 
cured. He is in a consumption. Who can cure this? He must needs die, he must perish.” See, the physician 
has now pronounced that he is in a consumption; that he cannot but die; and yet sometimes the dropsical 
patient does not die of his disease, and the leprous does not die of his, nor the consumptive patient of his; 
but now it is absolutely necessary that every one who is born should die of this. He dies of it, he cannot do 
otherwise. This the physician and the unskilled both pronounce upon; and though he die somewhat more 
slowly, does he on that account not die? Where then is there true health, except where there is true 
immortality? But if it be true immortality, and no corruption, no wasting, what need will there be there of 
nourishment? Therefore, when you hear it said, “They shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob;” get 
not your body, but your soul in order. There shall thou be filled; and this inner man has its proper food. In 
relation to it is it said, “Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.” And so truly filled shall they be that they shall hunger no more. 


15. Therefore did the Lord graft in at once the wild olive tree, when He said, “Many shall come from the 
east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven;” that is, 
they shall be grafted into the good olive tree. For Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, are the roots of this 
olive tree; “but the children of the kingdom,” that is, the unbelieving Jews, “shall go away into outer 
darkness.” The “natural branches shall be broken off,” that the “wild olive tree may be grafted in.” Now 
why did the natural branches deserve to be cut off, except for pride? why the wild olive tree to be grafted 
in, except for humility? Whence also that woman said, “Truth, Lord, yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their masters’ table.” And thereupon she hears, “O woman, great is thy faith.” And so again that 
centurion, “I am not worthy that Thou shouldest come under my roof.” “Verily I say unto you, I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” Let us then learn, or let us hold fast, humility. If we have it not yet, 
let us learn it; if we have it, let us not lose it. If we have it not yet, let us have it, that we may be grafted 
in; if we have it already, let us hold it fast, that we may not be cut off. 


SERMON XXVIII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XVII. 1, “AFTER SIX DAYS JESUS TAKETH WITH HIM PETER, AND JAMES, 
AND JOHN HIS BROTHER,” ETC 


1. We must now look into and treat of that vision which the Lord showed on the mount. For it is this of 
which He had said, “Verily I say unto you, there be some standing here which shall not taste of death till 
they see the Son of Man in His Kingdom.” Then began the passage which has just been read. “When He 
had said this, after six days He took three disciples, Peter, and James, and John, and went up into a 
mountain.” These three were those “some,” of whom He had said, “There be some here which shall not 
taste of death, till they see the Son of Man in His kingdom.” There is no small difficulty here. For that 
mount was not the whole extent of His kingdom. What is a mountain to Him who possesseth the heavens? 
Which we not only read He doth, but in some sort see it with the eyes of the heart. He calleth that His 
kingdom, which in many places He calleth the “kingdom of heaven.” Now the kingdom of heaven is the 
kingdom of the saints. “For the heavens declare the glory of God.” And of these heavens it is immediately 
said in the Psalm, “There is no speech nor language where their voice is not heard. Their sound is gone 
out through all the earth, and their words unto the end of the world.” Whose words, but of the heavens? 
And of the Apostles, and all faithful preachers of the word of God. These heavens therefore shall reign 
together with Him who made the heavens. Now consider what was done, that this might be made 
manifest. 


2. The Lord Jesus Himself shone bright as the sun; His raiment became white as the snow; and Moses and 
Elias talked with Him. Jesus Himself indeed shone as the sun, signifying that “He is the light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” What this sun is to the eyes of the flesh, that is He to the 
eyes of the heart; and what that is to the flesh of men, that is He to their hearts. Now His raiment is His 
Church. For if the raiment be not held together by him who puts it on, it will fall off. Of this raiment, Paul 
was as it were a sort of last border. For he says himself, “I am the least of the Apostles.” And in another 
place, “I am the last of the Apostles.” Now in a garment the border is the last and least part. Wherefore as 
that woman which suffered from an issue of blood, when she had touched the Lord’s border was made 
whole, so the Church which came from out of the Gentiles, was made whole by the preaching of Paul. 
What wonder if the Church is signified by white raiment, when you hear the Prophet Isaiah saying, 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, I will make them white as snow”? Moses and Elias, that is, the Law and 
the Prophets, what avail they, except they converse with the Lord? Except they give witness to the Lord, 
who would read the Law or the Prophets? Mark how briefly the Apostle expresses this; “For by the Law is 
the knowledge of sin; but now the righteousness of God without the Law is manifested:” behold the sun; 
“being witnessed by the Law and the Prophets,” behold the shining of the Sun. 


3. Peter sees this, and as a man savouring the things of men says, “Lord, it is good for us to be here.” He 
had been wearied with the multitude, he had found now the mountain’s solitude; there he had Christ the 
Bread of the soul. What! should he depart thence again to travail and pains, possessed of a holy love to 
Godward, and thereby of a good conversation? He wished well for himself; and so he added, “If Thou wilt, 
let us make here three tabernacles; one for Thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias.” To this the Lord 
made no answer; but notwithstanding Peter was answered. “For while he yet spake, a bright cloud came, 


and overshadowed them.” He desired three tabernacles; the heavenly answer showed him that we have 
One, which human judgment desired to divide. Christ, the Word of God, the Word of God in the Law, the 
Word in the Prophets. Why, Peter, dost thou seek to divide them? It were more fitting for thee to join them. 
Thou seekest three; understand that they are but One. 


4. As the cloud then overshadowed them, and in a way made one tabernacle for them, “a voice also 
sounded out of the cloud, which said, This is My beloved Son.” Moses was there; Elias was there; yet it 
was not said, “These are My beloved sons.” For the Only Son is one thing; adopted sons another. He was 
singled out in whom the Law and the prophets glorified. “This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased; hear Him!” Because ye have heard Him in the Prophets, and ye have heard Him in the Law. And 
where have ye not heard Him? “When they heard this, they fell” to the earth. See then in the Church is 
exhibited to us the Kingdom of God. Here is the Lord, here the Law and the Prophets; but the Lord as the 
Lord; the Law in Moses, Prophecy in Elias; only they as servants and as ministers. They as vessels: He as 
the fountain: Moses and the Prophets spake, and wrote; but when they poured out, they were filled from 
Him. 


5. But the Lord stretched out His hand, and raised them as they lay. And then “they saw no man, save 
Jesus only.” What does this mean? When the Apostle was being read, you heard, “For now we see through 
a glass darkly, but then face to face.” And “tongues shall cease,” when that which we now hope for and 
believe shall come. In then that they fell to the earth, they signified that we die, for it was said to the 
flesh, “Earth thou art, and unto earth shalt thou return.” But when the Lord raised them up, He signified 
the resurrection. After the resurrection, what is the Law to thee? what Prophecy? Therefore neither 
Moses nor Elias is seen. He only remaineth to thee, “Who in the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.” He remaineth to thee, “that God may be all in all.” Moses will be 
there; but now no more the Law. We shall see Elias there too; but now no more the Prophet. For the Law 
and the Prophets have only given witness to Christ, that it behoved Him to suffer, and to rise again from 
the dead the third day, and to enter into His glory. And in this glory is fulfilled what He hath promised to 
them that love Him, “He that loveth Me shall be loved of My Father, and I will love him.” And as if it were 
said, What wilt Thou give him, seeing Thou wilt love him? “And I will manifest Myself unto him.” Great 
gift! great promise! God doth not reserve for thee as a reward anything of His own, but Himself. O thou 
covetous one; why doth not what Christ promiseth suffice thee? Thou dost seem to thyself to be rich; yet if 
thou have not God, what hast thou? Another is poor, yet if he hath God, what hath he not? 


6. Come down, Peter: thou wast desiring to rest on the mount; come down, “preach the word, be instant in 
season, out of season, reprove, rebuke, exhort with all longsuffering and doctrine.” Endure, labour hard, 
bear thy measure of torture; that thou mayest possess what is meant by the white raiment of the Lord, 
through the brightness and the beauty of an upright labouring in charity. For when the Apostle was being 
read we heard in praise of charity, “She seeketh not her own. She seeketh not her own;” since she gives 
what she possesses. In another place there is more danger in the expression, if you do not understand it 
right. For the Apostle, charging the faithful members of Christ after this rule of charity, says, “Let no man 
seek his own, but another’s.” For on hearing this, covetousness is ready with its deceits, that in a matter 
of business under pretence of seeking another’s, it may defraud a man, and so, “seek not his own, but 
another’s.” But let covetousness restrain itself, let justice come forth; so let us hear and understand. It is 
to charity that it is said, “Let no man seek his own, but another’s.” Now, O thou covetous one, if thou wilt 
still resist, and twist the precept rather to this point, that thou shouldest covet what is another’s; then lose 
what is thine own. But as I know thee well, thou dost wish to have both thine own and another’s. Thou wilt 
commit fraud that thou mayest have what is another’s; submit then to robbery that thou mayest lose thine 
own. Thou dost not wish to seek thine own, but then thou takest away what is another’s. Now this if thou 
do, thou doest not well. Hear and listen, thou covetous one: the Apostle explains to thee in another place 
more clearly this that he said, “Let no man seek his own, but another’s.” He says of himself, “Not seeking 
mine own profit, but the profit of many, that they may be saved.” This Peter understood not yet when he 
desired to live on the mount with Christ. He was reserving this for thee, Peter, after death. But now He 
saith Himself, “Come down, to labour in the earth; in the earth to serve, to be despised, and crucified in 
the earth. The Life came down, that He might be slain; the Bread came down, that He might hunger; the 
Way came down, that life might be wearied in the way; the Fountain came down, that He might thirst; and 
dost thou refuse to labour? Seek not thine own.’ Have charity, preach the truth; so shall thou come to 
eternity, where thou shalt find security.” 


SERMON XXIX 


AGAIN ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XVII., WHERE JESUS SHOWED HIMSELF ON THE MOUNT TO HIS 
THREE DISCIPLES 


1. We heard when the Holy Gospel was being read of the great vision on the mount, in which Jesus 
showed Himself to the three disciples, Peter, James, and John. “His face did shine as the sun:” this is a 
figure of the shining of the Gospel. “His raiment was white as the snow:” this is a figure of the purity of 
the Church, to which it was said by the Prophet, “Though your sins be as scarlet, I will make them white 
as snow.” Elias and Moses were talking with Him; because the grace of the Gospel receives witness from 
the Law and the Prophets. The Law is represented in Moses, the Prophets in Elias; to speak briefly. For 


there are the mercies of God vouchsafed through a holy Martyr to be rehearsed. Let us give ear. Peter 
desired three tabernacles to be made, one for Moses, one for Elias, and one for Christ. The solitude of the 
mountain had charms for him; he had been wearied with the tumult of the world’s business. But why 
sought he three tabernacles, but because he knew not as yet the unity of the Law, and of Prophecy, and of 
the Gospel? Lastly, he was corrected by the cloud, “While he yet spake, behold, a bright cloud 
overshadowed them.” Lo, the cloud hath made one tabernacle; wherefore didst thou seek for three? “And 
a voice came out of the cloud, This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, hear ye Him.” Elias 
speaketh; but “hear Him;” “Moses speaketh; but “hear Him.” The Prophets speak, the Law speaketh; but 
“hear Him,” who is the voice of the Law, and the tongue of the Prophets. He spake in them, and when He 
vouchsafed so to do, He appeared in His own person. “Hear ye Him:” let us then hear Him. When the 
Gospel spake, think it was the cloud: from thence hath the voice sounded out to us. Let us hear Him; that 
is, let us do what He saith, let us hope for what He hath promised. 


SERMON XXX 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XVII. 19, “WHY COULD NOT WE CAST IT OUT”? ETC., AND ON PRAYER 


1. Our Lord Jesus Christ reproved unbelief even in His own disciples, as we heard just now when the 
Gospel was being read. For when they had said, “Why could not we cast him out?” He answered, “Because 
of your unbelief.” If the Apostles were unbelievers, who is a believer? What must the lambs do, if the rams 
totter? Yet the mercy of the Lord did not disdain them in their unbelief; but reproved, nourished, 
perfected, crowned them. For they themselves, as mindful of their own weakness, said to Him, as we read 
in a certain place in the Gospel, “Lord, increase our faith. Lord,” say they, “increase our faith.” The 
knowing that they had a deficiency, was the first advantage; a greater happiness still, to know who it was 
of whom they were asking. “Lord,” say they, “increase our faith.” See, if they did not bring their hearts as 
it were to the fountain, and knocked that that might be opened to them, out of which they might fill them. 
For He would that men should knock at Him, not that He might repel those that knock, but that He might 
exercise those who long. 


2. For do you think, Brethren, that God doth not know what is needful for you? He knoweth and 
preventeth our desires, who knoweth our want. And so when He taught His disciples to pray, and warned 
them not to use many words in prayer, He saith, “Use not many words; for your Father knoweth what 
things ye have need of before ye ask Him.” Now the Lord saith something different from this. What is 
this? Because He misliked that we should use many words in prayer, He said to us, “When ye pray, use not 
many words; for your Father knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask Him.” If our “Father 
knoweth what things we have need of before we ask Him,” why do we use even few words? What is the 
use of prayer at all, if “our Father knoweth” already “what things we have need of”? He saith to one, Do 
not make thy prayer to Me at great length; for I know what is needful for thee. If so, Lord, why should I so 
much as pray at all? Thou wouldest not that I should use long prayers, yea rather Thou dost even bid me 
to use near none at all. And then what meaneth that precept in another place? For He who saith, “Use not 
many words in prayer,” saith in another place, “Ask, and it shall be given you.” And that thou mightest not 
think that this first precept to ask was given cursorily, He added, “Seek, and ye shall find.” And that thou 
mightest not think that this too was cursorily given, see what He added further, see with what He finished. 
“Knock, and it shall be opened unto you:” see what He added. He would have thee ask that thou mayest 
receive, and seek that thou mayest find, and knock that thou mayest enter in. Seeing then that our Father 
knoweth already what is needful for us, how and why do we ask? why seek? why knock? why weary 
ourselves in asking, and seeking, and knocking, to instruct Him who knoweth already? And in another 
place the words of the Lord are, “Men ought always to pray, and not to faint.” If men “ought always to 
pray,” how doth He say, “Use not many words”? How can I always pray, if I so quickly make an end? Here 
Thou biddest me to finish quickly; there “always to pray and not to faint:” what doth this mean? Now that 
thou mayest understand this, “ask, seek, knock.” For for this cause is it closed, not to shut thee out, but to 
exercise thee. Therefore, brethren, ought we to exhort to prayer, both ourselves and you. For other hope 
have we none amid the manifold evils of this present world, than to knock in prayer, to believe and to 
maintain the belief firm in the heart, that thy Father only doth not give thee what He knoweth is not 
expedient for thee. For thou knowest what thou dost desire; He knoweth what is good for thee. Imagine 
thyself under a physician, and in weak health, as is the very truth; for all this life of ours is a weakness; 
and a long life is nothing else but a prolonged weakness. Imagine thyself then to be sick under the 
physician’s hand. Thou hast a desire to ask thy physician leave to drink a draught of fresh wine. Thou art 
not prohibited from asking, for it may chance to do thee no harm, or even good to receive it. Do not then 
hesitate to ask; ask, hesitate not; but if thou receive not, do not take it to heart. Now if thou wouldest act 
thus in the hands of a man, the physician of the body, how much more in the hands of God, who is the 
Physician, the Creator, and Restorer, both of thy body and soul? 


3. Wherefore, see how the Lord in this passage exhorted His disciples to prayer, when He said, “Ye could 
not cast out this devil because of your unbelief.” For then exhorting them to prayer He ended thus; “this 
kind is not cast out but by prayer and fasting.” If a man must pray, to cast out devils from another, how 
much more to cast out his own covetousness? how much more to cast out his own drunkenness? how 
much more to cast out his own luxuriousness? how much more to cast out his own uncleanness? How 
many things in a man are there, which if they are persevered in, allow of no admission into the kingdom of 


heaven! Consider, Brethren, how a physician is entreated for the preservation of temporal health, how, if 
any one is desperately ill, is he ashamed or slow to throw himself at a man’s feet? to bathe in tears the 
footsteps of any very able chief physician? And what if the physician say to him, “Thou canst not else be 
cured, except I bind thee, and use the fire and knife”? He will answer,” Do what thou wilt, only cure me.” 
With what eagerness does he long for the health of a few days, fleeting as a vapour, that for it he is 
content to be bound, and submit to the fire, and knife, and to be watched, that he neither eat nor drink 
what, or when, he pleases! All this he will endure, that he may die a little later; and yet he will not endure 
ever so little, that he may never die. If God, who is the Heavenly Physician over us, saith to thee, “Wilt 
thou be cured?” what wouldest thou say but “Yes.” Or it may be thou wouldest not say so, because thou 
fanciest thyself to be in health, that is, because thou art more grievously sick. 


4. For if we suppose two sick persons, one who implores the physician with tears, the other, who in his 
sickness with infatuation derides him; he will hold out hope to the one that weeps, and will deplore the 
case of the other that laughs. Why? but because the sounder in health he thinks himself, the more 
dangerous his sickness is! This was the case with the Jews. Christ came to them that were sick; He found 
them all sick. Let no one then flatter himself on his healthful state, lest the physician give him up. He 
found all sick; it is the Apostle’s judgment, “For all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” 
Though He found them all sick, yet were there two sorts of sick folk. The one came to the Physician, clave 
to Christ, heard, honoured, followed Him, were converted. He received all without disdaining any, for to 
heal them, who healed of free favour, who cured by Almighty power. When then He received them, and 
joined them to Himself to be healed, they rejoiced. But there was another sort of sick, who had already 
become infatuated through the sickness of iniquity, and did not know themselves to be sick; they mocked 
Him, because He received the sick, and said to His disciples, “Lo, what manner of man is your Master, 
who eateth with publicans and sinners.” And He who knew what and who they were answered them, 
“They that be whole need not a physician, but they that are sick.” And He showed them who the “whole” 
were, and who the “sick.” “I am not come,” He saith, “to call the righteous, but sinners.” If sinners, He 
would say, do not come to Me, wherefore am I come? for whose sake am I come? If all are whole, 
wherefore hath so great a Physician come down from heaven? why hath He prepared for us a medicine 
not out of His stores, but of His own blood? That sort of sick then who had a milder sickness, who felt 
themselves to be sick, clave to the Physician, that they might be healed. But they whose sickness was 
more dangerous mocked the Physician, and abused the sick. Whither did their frenzy proceed at last? To 
seize the Physician, bind, scourge, crown Him with thorns, hang Him upon a Tree, kill Him on the Cross! 
Why dost thou marvel? The sick slew the Physician; but the Physician by being slain healed the frantic 
patient. 


5. For first, not forgetting on the Cross His own character, and manifesting forth His patience to us, and 
giving us an example of love to our enemies; as He saw them raging round Him, who had known their 
disease, seeing He was the Physician, who had known the frenzy by which they had become infatuated, 
He said at once to the Father, “Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” Now suppose ye 
that those Jews were not malignant, cruel, bloody, turbulent, and enemies of the Son of God? Suppose ye 
that that cry, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” was ineffectual and in vain? He saw 
them all, but He knew amongst them those that should one day be His. In a word, He died, because it was 
so expedient, that by His Death He might kill death. God died, that an exchange might be effected by a 
kind of heavenly contract, that man might not see death. For Christ is God, but He died not in that Nature 
in which He is God. For the same Person is God and man; for God and man is one Christ. The human 
nature was assumed, that we might be changed for the better; He did not degrade the Divine Nature 
down to the lower. For He assumed that which He was not, He did not lose that which He was. Forasmuch 
then as He is both God and man, being pleased that we should live by that which was His, He died in that 
which was ours. For He had nothing Himself, whereby He could die; nor had we anything whereby we 
could live. For what was He who had nothing whereby He could die? “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” If thou seek for anything in God whereby He may die, 
thou wilt not find it. But we all die, who are flesh; men bearing about sinful flesh. Seek out for that 
whereby sin may live; it hath it not. So then neither could He have death in that which was His own, nor 
we life in that which was our own; but we have life from that which is His, He death from what is ours. 
What an exchange! What hath He given, and what received? Men who trade enter into commercial 
intercourse for exchange of things. For ancient commerce was only an exchange of things. A man gave 
what he had, and received what he had not. For example, he had wheat, but had no barley; another had 
barley, but no wheat; the former gave the wheat which he had, and received the barley which he had not. 
How simple it was that the larger quantity should make up for the cheaper sort! So then another man 
gives barley, to receive wheat; lastly, another gives lead, to receive silver, only he gives much lead against 
a little silver; another gives wool, to receive a ready-made garment. And who can enumerate all these 
exchanges? But no one gives life to receive death. Not in vain then was the voice of the Physician as He 
hung upon the tree. For in order that He might die for us because the Word could not die, “The Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us.” He hung upon the Cross, but in the flesh. There was the meanness, 
which the Jews despised; there the dearness, by which the Jews were delivered. For for them was it said, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” And that voice was not in vain. He died, was 
buried, rose again, having passed forty days with His disciples, He ascended into heaven, He sent the 
Holy Ghost on them, who waited for the promise. They were filled with the Holy Ghost, whom they had 
received, and began to speak with the tongues of all nations. Then the Jews who were present, amazed 


that unlearned and ignorant men, whom they had known as brought up among them with one tongue, 
should in the Name of Christ speak in all tongues, were in astonishment, and learnt from Peter’s words 
whence this gift came. He gave it, who hung upon the tree. He gave it, who was derided as He hung upon 
the tree, that from His seat in heaven He might give the Holy Spirit. They of whom He had said, “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do,” heard, believed. They believed, were baptized, and their 
conversion was effected. What conversion? In faith they drank the Blood of Christ, which in fury they had 
shed. 


6. Therefore, to finish this discourse with that with which we began it, let us pray, and let us rely on God; 
let us live as He enjoineth; and when we totter in this life, let us call upon Him as the disciples called, 
saying, “Lord, increase our faith.” Peter both put his trust in Him, and tottered; but notwithstanding he 
was not disregarded and left to sink, but was lifted up and raised. For his trust whence was it? Not from 
anything of his own; but from what was the Lord’s. How? “Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come unto Thee on 
the water.” For on the water was the Lord walking. “If it be Thou, bid me come unto Thee on the water.” 
For I know that if it be Thou, Thou biddest, and it is done. “And He saith, Come.” He went down at His 
bidding, but in his own weakness he was afraid. Nevertheless when he was afraid, he cried out, “Lord, 
save me.” Then the Lord took him by the hand, and said, “O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt?” He first invited him, He delivered him, as he tottered, and stumbled; that it might be fulfilled 
which was said in the Psalm, “If I said my foot hath slipped, Thy mercy, O Lord, aided me.” 


7. There are then two kinds of blessings, temporal and eternal. Temporal blessings are health, substance, 
honour, friends, a home, children, a wife, and the other things of this life in which we are sojourners. Put 
we up then in the hostelry of this life as travellers passing on, and not as owners intending to remain. But 
eternal blessings are, first, eternal life itself, the incorruption and immortality of body and soul, the 
society of Angels, the heavenly city, glory unfailing, Father and father-land, the former without death, the 
latter without a foe. These blessings let us desire with all eagerness, let us ask with all perseverance, not 
with length of words, but with the witness of groans. Longing desire prayeth always, though the tongue be 
silent. If thou art ever longing, thou art ever praying. When sleepeth prayer? When desire groweth cold. 
So then let us beg for these eternal blessings with all eager desire, let us seek for those good things with 
an entire earnestness, let us ask for those good things with all assurance. For those good things do profit 
him that hath them, they cannot harm him. But those other temporal good things sometimes profit, and 
sometimes harm. Poverty hath profited many, and wealth hath harmed many; a private life hath profited 
many, and exalted honour hath harmed many. And again, money hath profiled some, honourable 
distinction hath profited some; profited them who use them well; but from those who use them ill, the not 
withdrawing them hath harmed them more. And so, Brethren, let us ask for those temporal blessings too, 
but in moderation, being sure that if we do receive them, He giveth them, who knoweth what is expedient 
for us. Thou hast asked, and what thou hast asked, hath not been given thee? Trust thy Father, who would 
give it thee, were it expedient for thee. Lo! judge in this case by thine own self. For such as thy son who 
knows not the ways of men is in regard to thee, such in regard to the Lord art thou thyself, who knowest 
not the things of God. Lo, thy son cries a whole day before thee, that thou wouldest give him a knife, or a 
sword; thou dost refuse to give it him, thou wilt not give it, thou disregardest his tears, lest thou shouldest 
have to bewail his death. Let him cry, and beat himself, or throw himself upon the ground, that thou 
mayest set him on horseback; thou wilt not do it, because he does not know how to govern the horse, he 
may throw and kill him. To whom thou refusest a part, thou art reserving the whole. But that he may grow 
up, and possess the whole in safety, thou givest him not that little thing which is full of peril to him. 


8. And so, Brethren, we say, pray as much as ye are able. Evils abound, and God hath willed that evils 
should abound. Would that evil men did not abound, and then evils would not abound. Bad times! 
troublesome times! this men are saying. Let our lives be good; and the times are good. We make our 
times; such as we are, such are the times. But what can we do? We cannot, it may be, convert the mass of 
men to a good life. But let the few who do give ear live well; let the few who live well endure the many 
who live ill. They are the corn, they are in the floor; in the floor they can have the chaff with them, they 
will not have them in the barn. Let them endure what they would not, that they may come to what they 
would. Wherefore are we sad, and blame we God? Evils abound in the world, in order that the world may 
not engage our love. Great men, faithful saints were they who have despised the world with all its 
attractions; we are not able to despise it even disfigured as it is. The world is evil, lo, it is evil, and yet it is 
loved as though it were good. But what is this evil world? For the heavens and the earth, and the waters, 
and the things that are therein, the fish, and birds, and trees, are not evil. All these are good: but it is evil 
men who make this evil world. Yet as we cannot be without evil men, let us, as I have said, whilst we live 
pour out our groans before the Lord our God, and endure the evils, that we may attain to the things that 
are good. Let us not find fault with the Master of the household; for He is loving to us. He beareth us, and 
not we him. He knoweth how to govern what He made; do what He hath bidden, and hope for what He 
hath promised. 


SERMON XXxI 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XVIII. 7, WHERE WE ARE ADMONISHED TO BEWARE OF THE OFFENCES 
OF THE WORLD 


1. The divine lessons, which we have just heard as they were being read, warn us to gather in a stock of 
virtues, to fortify a Christian heart, against the offences which were predicted to come, and this from the 
mercy of the Lord. “For what is man,” saith Scripture, “saving that Thou art mindful of him?” “Woe unto 
the world because of offences,” saith the Lord; the Truth says so; He alarmeth and warneth us, He would 
not have us to be off our guard; for surely He would not make us desperate. Against this “woe,” against 
this evil, that is, which is to be feared, and dreaded, and guarded against, Scripture counsels, and exhorts, 
and instructs us in that place, where it is said, “Great praise have they who love Thy law, and nothing is an 
offence to them.” He hath shown us an enemy to be guarded against, but He hath not omitted to show us 
also a wall of defence. Thou wast thinking, as thou heardest, “Woe unto the world because of offences,” 
whither thou mightest go beyond the world, that thou mightest not be exposed to offences. Therefore to 
avoid offences, whither wilt thou go beyond the world, unless thou fly to Him who made the world? And 
how shall we be able to fly to Him who made the world, unless we give ear to His law which is preached 
everywhere? And to give ear to it is but a small matter, unless we love it. For divine Scripture in making 
thee secure against offences doth not say, “Great peace have they who” hear “Thy law. For not the hearers 
of the law are just before God. But” because “the doers of the law shall be justified,” and, “faith worketh 
by love:” it saith, “Great peace have they who love Thy law, and nothing is an offence to them.” To this 
sentiment also agrees the passage which we have chanted in course; “But the meek shall inherit the 
earth, and shall delight themselves in the abundance of peace.” Because, “great peace have they who love 
Thy law.” For these “meek” ones are they who “love the law of God.” For, “Blessed is the man whom Thou 
chastenest, O Lord, and teachest him out of Thy law, that Thou mayest give him rest from the days of 
adversity, until the pit be digged for the sinner.” How diverse seem those words of Scripture, yet into one 
meaning do they so flow and meet together, that whatsoever out of that most rich fountain thou canst 
hear, so that thou acquiesce therein, and art in loving harmony with the truth, thou will be at once filled 
with peace; glowing with love, and fortified against offences. 


2. It is our place then to see, or seek, or learn, how we must be “meek;” and we are guided by that which I 
have just brought forward out of the Scriptures, to find what we are in quest of. Be attentive then, 
Beloved, for a little while; it is a weighty matter that is in hand, that we may be meek; a necessary thing in 
the adversities of life. But it is not the adverse circumstances of this life which are called offences; but 
mark what “offences” are. A man, for instance, under some hard necessity is weighed down by a press of 
trouble. That he is weighed down with a press of trouble, is no offence. By such pressure were even 
Martyrs pressed, but not oppressed. Of an offence beware, but of a press of trouble not so much. The last 
presseth thee, an offence oppresseth thee. What then is the difference between the two? In the press of 
trouble thou didst make ready to maintain patience, to hold fast constancy, not to abandon faith, not to 
consent to sin. This if thou maintain, or shall have maintained, the trouble that presseth thee shall not be 
thy fall; but that press of trouble shall avail to the same end as in the oil press, not to destroy the olive, 
but to extract the oil. In a word, if in this trouble that presseth thee thou ascribe praise unto God, how 
useful will the press be to thee, whereby such oil is pressed out! Under such a press the Apostles sat in 
chains, and in that press they sang a hymn to God. What precious oil was this that was pressed and forced 
out! Beneath a heavy press did Job sit on the dunghill, without resource, without help, without substance, 
without children; full, but of worms only, as far, that is, as concerned the outward man, but because he too 
was full of God within, he praised God, and that press was no “offence” to him. Where then was the 
“offence”? When his wife came to him and said, “Speak a word against God, and die.” When all had been 
taken from him by the devil, an Eve was reserved for the exercised sufferer, not to console but to tempt 
her husband. See then where the offence was. She exaggerated his miseries, and her miseries too with 
his, and began to persuade him to blaspheme. But he who was “meek,” because “God had taught him out 
of His law, and given him rest from the days of adversity;” had “great peace” in his heart as “loving the 
law of God, and nothing was an offence to him.” She was an offence, but not to him. In a word, behold the 
meek man, behold one taught in the law of God, the eternal law of God I mean. For that law on tables was 
not yet given to the Jews in the time of Job, but in the hearts of the godly there remained still the eternal 
law, from which that which was given to the people was copied. Because then by the law of God he had 
“rest given him from the days of adversity,” and “had great peace as loving the law of God,” behold how 
“meek” he is, and what he answers. Learn hereby what I propose to enquire; who are the meek. “Thou 
speakest,” he says, “as one of the foolish women speaketh. If we have received good from the hand of the 
Lord, shall we not bear the evil?” 


3. We have heard by an example who the meek are: let us, if we can, define them in words. The meek are 
they, to whom in all their good deeds, in all the things they do well, nothing is pleasing but God; to whom 
in all the evils they suffer, God is not displeasing. Now, Brethren, attend to this rule, to this pattern; let us 
stretch ourselves out to it, let us seek for increase, that we may fill it. For what does it profit, that we 
plant, and water, except God shall give the increase? “For neither is he that planteth anything, neither he 
that watereth; but God that giveth the increase.” Give ear, whosoever thou art, that wouldest be “meek,” 
who wouldest have “rest from the days of adversity, who lovest the law of God,” that there may be “no 
offence unto thee,” and that thou mayest “have great peace,” that thou mayest “possess the earth, and 
delight in the multitude of peace;” give ear, whosoever thou art that wouldest be “meek.” Whatsoever 
good thou doest, be not pleased with thyself. “For God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the 
humble.” So then whatever good thou doest, let nought but God be pleasing to thee; whatever evil thou 
sufferest, let not God be displeasing to thee. What needest thou more? Do this, and thou shalt live. The 
days of adversity shall not overwhelm thee; thou shall escape that which is said, “Woe unto the world 


because of offences.” For to what world is there woe because of offences, but to that of which it is said, 
“And the world knew Him not?” Not to that world of which it is said, “God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself.” There is an evil world, and there is a good world; the evil world, are all the evil men 
in this world; and the good world, all the good in this world. As we observe frequently with a field. This 
field is full: of what? Of wheat. Yet we say also, and say truly too, This field is full of chaff. So with a tree, 
it is full of fruit. Another says, it is full of leaves. And both he who says it is full of fruit, says true; and he 
who says it is full of leaves, says true. Neither has the full display of leaves taken away the room for the 
fruit, nor the full display of the fruit driven off the abundance of leaves. It is full of both; but the one the 
wind searcheth out, the other the husbandman gathereth in. So therefore when thou dost hear, “Woe unto 
the world because of offences,” be not afraid; “love the law of God, nothing shall be an offence to thee.” 


4. But thy wife comes to thee advising thee to some evil thing. Thou dost love her as a wife should be 
loved; she is one of thy members. “But if thine eye offend thee, if thine hand offend thee, if thy foot offend 
thee,” thou hast just heard the Gospel, “cut them off, and cast them from thee.” Whosoever he be that is 
dear to thee, whosoever he be that is held in high estimation by thee, let him be so long of high esteem 
with thee, so long thy beloved member, as he shall not begin to offend thee, that is, to advise thee to any 
evil. Hear now how that this is the meaning of “offence.” I have brought forward the example of Job and 
his wife; but there the word “offence” did not occur. Hear the Gospel: when the Lord prophesied of His 
Passion, Peter began to persuade him not to suffer. “Get thee behind Me, Satan, thou art an offence to 
Me.” Here undoubtedly the Lord who hath given thee an example of life, hath taught thee both what an 
“offence” is, and how an offence is to be avoided. Him to whom He had a little while before said, “Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-jona;” He had shown to be His member. But when he begins to be an offence, He cuts 
off the member; only He restored the member, and put it into its place again. He then will be an “offence” 
to thee, who shall begin to persuade thee to any evil thing. And here, Beloved, take heed; this takes place 
for the most part not through any evil will, but through a mistaken good will. Thy friend who loves thee, 
and is loved by thee again, thy father, thy brother, thy child, thy wife, sees thee in an evil case, and would 
have thee do what is evil. What do I mean by “sees thee in an evil case”? Sees thee in some press of 
trouble. This pressure it may be thou art suffering for righteousness’ sake; art suffering it because thou 
will not give false witness. I would speak merely by way of illustration. Examples abound; for “woe to the 
world, because of offences.” See, for instance, some powerful person, to cover his rapine and plunder, 
asks of you the service of a false witness. You refuse: refuse the false oath, lest thou shouldest deny Him 
that is true. That I may not dwell long on this, he is angry, he is powerful, he oppresses thee: a friend 
comes who would not have thee in this press of trouble, in this evil case; “I pray thee, do what is told thee; 
what great matter is it?” And then perhaps as Satan with the Lord, “It is written of Thee, He shall give His 
Angels charge concerning Thee, that Thou dash not Thy foot against a stone.” Perhaps too this friend of 
thine, because he sees thou art a Christian, wishes to persuade thee out of the Law to do what he thinks 
you ought to do. “Do what the other tells.” “What? Do what the other wishes.” “But it is a lie, it is false.” 
“Well, have you not read, All men are liars’?” Now is he an “offence.” He is a friend, what will you do? He 
is an eye, he is a hand: “Cut it off, and cast it from thee.” What is, “cut it off, and cast it from thee”? 
Consent not to him. For members in our body make up unity by consent, by consent they live, by consent 
are joined together one with the other. Where there is dissent, there is disease, or a sore. He is then one 
of thy members; thou wilt love him. But he is an offence to thee; “Cut him off, and cast him from thee.” 
Consent not to him; drive him off from thine ears, it may be he will return amended. 


5. And how wilt thou do this that I say, “Cut him off, and cast him from thee,” and so, it may be, amend 
him? answer me, how thou art going to do it? He wished to persuade thee out of the Law to tell a lie. For 
he said, “speak.” And perhaps he did not dare to say, “speak a lie;” but thus, “speak what the other 
wishes.” Thou sayest, “But it is a lie.” And he to excuse it, says, “All men are liars.” Then do thou, my 
brother, say against this, “The mouth that lieth slayeth the soul.” Mark, it is no light thing thou hast heard, 
“The mouth that lieth slayeth the soul.” What can that powerful enemy, who oppresseth me, do to me, that 
thou pitiest me, and my condition, and wouldest not have me be in this evil case; whereas thou wouldest 
that I should be evil? What can that powerful man do to me, and what can he oppress? The flesh. He can 
oppress thy body, thou wilt say: I grant he may oppress it to destruction. Still how much more mildly does 
he deal with me, than I should with myself were I to lie! He kills my flesh; I kill my soul. He in his power 
and anger slays the body; “the mouth that lieth slayeth the soul.” He slays the body; and die it must, 
though it should not be slain; but the soul which iniquity slayeth not, the truth receiveth for ever. Preserve 
then what thou canst preserve; and let that perish which must perish sometime or other. Thou hast given 
an answer then, but thou hast not solved the “All men are liars.” Make answer to him to this too, that he 
may not fancy that he has said anything to persuade to lying, in bringing a testimony out of the Law; so 
urging thee out of the Law against the Law. For it is written in the Law, “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness;” and it is written in the Law, “All men are liars.” Recur then to that which I just lately suggested, 
when I defined in words as best I could the “meek” man. He is “meek” to whom in all things that he does 
well, nothing but God is pleasing, and in all the evils which he suffers, God is not displeasing. Make 
answer then to him who says, Lie, for it is written, “All men are liars:” I will not lie, for it is written, “The 
mouth that lieth slayeth the soul.” I will not lie, because it is written, “Thou shalt destroy them that speak 
lying.” I will not lie, because it is written, “Thou shalt not bear false witness.” Though he whom I displease 
by the truth harass my body with oppressions, I will give ear to my Lord, “Fear not them which kill the 
body.” 


6. “How then are all men liars? What! Thou art not a man, I suppose?” Answer quickly and truly. “And O 
that I may not be a man, that so I may not be a liar.” For see; “God looked down from heaven upon the 
children of men, to see if there were any that did understand, and seek after God. They are all gone out of 
the way, they are all together become unprofitable: there is none that doeth good, no not even one.” Why? 
Because they wished to be sons of men. But in order that he might deliver them from these iniquities, 
cure, heal, change, the sons of men; “he gave them power to become the sons of God.” What marvel then! 
Ye were men, if we were the sons of men; ye were all men, and were liars, for, “All men are liars.” The 
grace of God came to you, and “gave you power to become the sons of God.” Hear the voice of My Father 
saying, “I have said, Ye are gods; and ye are all the children of the Most High.” Since then they are men, 
and the sons of men, if they are not the children of the Most High, they are liars, for, “all men are liars.” If 
they are the sons of God, if they have been redeemed by the Saviour’s grace, if purchased with His 
precious Blood, if born again of water and of the Spirit, if predestinated to the inheritance of heaven, then 
indeed are they children of God. And so thereby are gods. What then would a lie have to do with thee? For 
Adam was a mere man, Christ, man and God; God, the Creator of all creation. Adam a mere man, the Man 
Christ, the Mediator with God, the Only Son of the Father, the God-man. Lo, thou, O man, art far from 
God, and God is far above man; between them the God-man placed Himself. Acknowledge Christ, and by 
Him as Man ascend up to God. 


7. Being then now reformed, and, if my words have been so blessed, “meek,” let us “hold fast our 
profession without wavering.” Let us love the law of God, that we may escape that which is written, “Woe 
unto the world because of offences.” Now I would say a few words about “offences,” of which the world is 
full, and how it is that offences thicken, pressing troubles abound. The world is laid waste, the winepress 
is trodden. Ah! Christians, heavenly shoot, ye strangers on the earth, who seek a city in heaven, who long 
to be associated with the holy Angels; understand that ye have come here on this condition only, that ye 
should soon depart. Ye are passing on through the world, endeavouring to reach Him who created it. Let 
not the lovers of the world, who wish to remain in the world, and yet, whether they will or no, are 
compelled to move from it; let them not disturb you, let them not deceive nor seduce you. These pressing 
troubles are not offences. Be ye righteous, and they will be only exercises. Tribulation comes; it will be as 
ye choose it, either an exercise, or a condemnation. Such as it shall find you to be, will it be. Tribulation is 
a fire; does it find thee gold? it takes away the filth: does it find thee chaff? it turns it into ashes. The 
pressing troubles then which abound are not “offences.” But what are “offences”? Those expressions, 
those words in which we are thus addressed. “See what Christian times bring about;” lo, these are the 
true offences. For this is said to thee, to this end, that if thou love the world, thou mayest blaspheme 
Christ. And this he saith to thee who is thy friend, and counsellor; and so “thine eye.” This he saith to thee 
who ministereth to thee, and shareth thy labours, and so “thine hand.” This he saith to thee it may be who 
supporteth thee, who lifteth thee up from a low earthly state; and so “thy foot.” Cast them all aside, cut 
them off, throw them all away from thee; consent not unto them. Answer such men, as he who was 
advised to give false witness answered. So do thou answer too; say to the man who saith to thee, “See, it 
is in Christian times that there are such pressing troubles; that the whole world is laid waste;” answer 
him, “And this Christ foretold me, before it came to pass.” 


8. For wherefore art thou disturbed? Thine heart is disturbed by the pressing troubles of the world, as 
that ship was, in which Christ was asleep. Lo! what is the cause, stout-hearted man, that thy heart is 
disturbed? That ship in which Christ is asleep, is the heart in which faith is asleep. For what new thing, 
what new thing, I ask, is told thee, Christian? “In Christian times is the world laid waste, the world is 
failing.” Did not thy Lord tell thee, the world shall be laid waste? Did not thy Lord tell thee, the world 
shall fail? Why when the promise was made, didst thou believe, and art disturbed now, when it is being 
completed? So then the tempest beats furiously against thine heart; beware of shipwreck, awake up 
Christ. The Apostle says, “that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” Christ dwelleth in thee by faith. 
Present faith, is Christ present; waking faith, is Christ awake; slumbering faith, is Christ asleep. Arise and 
stir thyself; say, “Lord, we perish.” See what the Heathen say to us; and what is worse, what evil 
Christians say! Awake up, O Lord, we perish. Let thy faith awake, and Christ begins to speak to thee. 
“Why art thou troubled?’ I told thee beforehand of all these things. I foretold them, that when evils came, 
thou mightest hope for good things, that thou mightest not faint in the evil.” Wonderest thou that the 
world is failing? Wonder that the world is grown old. It is as a man who is born, and grows up, and waxes 
old. There are many complaints in old age; the cough, the rheum, the weakness of the eyes, fretfulness, 
and weariness. So then as when a man is old; he is full of complaints; so is the world old; and is full of 
troubles. Is it a little thing that God hath done for thee, in that in the world’s old age, He hath sent Christ 
unto thee, that He may renew thee then, when all is failing? Dost thou not know that He notified this in 
the seed of Abraham? “The seed of Abraham,” says the Apostle, “which is Christ. He saith not, And to 
seeds, as of many; but as of One, And to thy seed, which is Christ.” Therefore was there a son born to 
Abraham in his old age, because in the old age of this world was Christ to come. He came when all things 
were growing old, and made them new. As a made, created, perishing thing, the world was now declining 
to its fall. It could not but be that it should abound in troubles; He came both to console thee in the midst 
of present troubles, and to promise thee everlasting rest. Choose not then to cleave to this aged world, 
and to be unwilling to grow young in Christ, who telleth thee, “The world is perishing, the world is waxing 
old, the world is failing; is distressed by the heavy breathing of old age. But do not fear, “Thy youth shall 
be renewed as the eagle’s.” 


9. See, they say, in Christian times it is that Rome perishes. Perhaps Rome is not perishing; perhaps she is 
only scourged, not utterly destroyed; perhaps she is chastened, not brought to nought. It may be so; Rome 
will not perish, if the Romans do not perish. And perish they will not if they praise God; perish they will if 
they blaspheme Him. For what is Rome, but the Romans? For the question is not of her wood and stones, 
of her lofty insulated palaces, and all her spacious walls. All this was made only on this condition that it 
should fall some other day. When man built it, he laid stone on stone; and when man destroyed it, he 
removed stone from stone. Man made it, man destroyed it. Is any injury done to Rome, because it is said, 
“She is falling”? No, not to Rome, but to her builder perhaps. Do we then its builder any injury, because 
we Say, Rome is falling, which Romulus built? This world itself will be burnt with fire, which God built. But 
neither does what man has made fall to ruin, except when God wills it; nor what God has made, except 
when He wills. For if the work of man fall not without God’s will, how can God’s work fall by the will of 
man? Yet God both made the world that was one day to fall for thee; and therefore made He thee as one 
who was one day to die. Man himself, the city’s ornament, man himself, the city’s inhabitant, ruler, 
governor, comes on this condition that he may go, is born on this condition that he may die, entered into 
the world on this condition that he may pass away; “Heaven and earth shall pass away:” what wonder 
then if some time or other there should be an end of a single city? And yet peradventure the city’s end is 
not come now; yet some time or other come it will. But why does Rome perish amid the sacrifices of 
Christians? Why was her mother Troy burnt amid the sacrifices of Heathens? The gods in whom the 
Romans have placed all their hope, yea the Roman gods in whom the Heathen Romans placed their hope, 
removed from the flames of Troy to found Rome. These very gods of Rome were originally the gods of 
Troy. Troy was burnt, and AEneas took the fugitive gods; yea rather himself a fugitive he took away these 
senseless gods. For they could be carried by the fugitive; but they could not flee away themselves. And 
coming with these gods into Italy, with these false gods, he founded Rome. It is too long to go through the 
whole story; yet would I briefly mention what their own writings contain. An author of theirs well known 
to all speaks thus; “As I have received the account, the Trojans who under the guidance of AEneas were 
wandering about as fugitives without any settled abode, originally built and inhabited Rome.” So they had 
their gods with them, they builded Rome in Latium, and there they placed the gods to be worshipped, 
which before were worshipped in Troy. Juno is introduced by their poet, incensed against AEneas and the 
fugitive Trojans, saying, 


“A race of wandering slaves abhorred by me, 

With prosperous passage cuts the Tuscan sea, 

To fruitful Italy their course they steer, 

And for their vanquished gods, design new temples 
there.” 


Now when these vanquished gods were carried into Italy, was it as a protecting deity, or as a presage of 
their future fall? “Love” therefore “the law of God, and nothing shall be an offence to you.” We pray you, 
we beseech you, we exhort you; be meek, sympathize with the suffering, bear the weak; and on this 
occasion of the concourse of so many strangers, and needy, and suffering people, let your hospitality and 
your good works abound. Let but Christians do what Christ enjoineth, and so will the Heathen blaspheme 
only to their own hurt. 


SERMON XXXII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XVIII. 15, “IF THY BROTHER SIN AGAINST THEE, GO, SHEW HIM HIS 
FAULT BETWEEN THEE AND HIM ALONE;” AND OF THE WORDS OF SOLOMON, HE THAT WINKETH WITH THE 
EYES DECEITFULLY, HEAPETH SORROW UPON MEN; BUT HE THAT REPROVETH OPENLY, MAKETH PEACE 


1. Our Lord warns us not to neglect one another’s sins, not by searching out what to find fault with, but by 
looking out for what to amend. For He said that his eye is sharp to cast out a mote out of his brother’s eye, 
who has not a beam in his own eye. Now what this means, I will briefly convey to you, Beloved. A mote in 
the eye is anger; a beam in the eye is hatred. When therefore one who has hatred finds fault with one who 
is angry, he wishes to take a mote out of his brother’s eye, but is hindered by the beam which he carries in 
his own eye. A mote is the beginning of a beam. For a beam in the course of its growth, is first a mote. By 
watering the mote, you bring it to a beam; by nourishing anger with evil suspicions, you bring it on to 
hatred. 


2. Now there is a great difference between the sin of one who is angry, and the cruelty of one who holds 
another in hatred. For even with our children are we angry; but who is ever found to hate his children? 
Among the very cattle too, the cow in a sort of weariness will sometimes in anger drive away her sucking 
calf; but anon she embraces it with all the affection of a mother. She is in a way disgusted with it, when 
she butts at it; yet when she misses it, she will seek after it. Nor do we discipline our children otherwise, 
than with a degree of anger and indignation; yet we should not discipline them at all, but in love to them. 
So far then is every one who is angry from hating; that sometimes one would be rather convicted of 
hating, if he were not angry. For suppose a child wishes to play in some river’s stream, by whose force he 


would be like to perish; if you see this, and patiently suffer it, this would be hating; your patient suffering 
him, is his death. How far better is it to be angry and correct him, than by not being angry to suffer him to 
perish! Above all things then is hatred to be avoided, and the beam to be cast out of the eye. Great is the 
difference indeed between one’s exceeding due limits in some words through anger, which he afterwards 
wipes off by repenting of it; and the keeping an insidious purpose shut up in the heart. Great, lastly, the 
difference between these words of Scripture; “Mine eye is disordered because of anger.” Whereas of the 
other it is said, “Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer.” Great is the difference between an eye 
disordered, and clean put out. A mote disorders, a beam puts clean out. 


3. In order then that we may be able well to do and to fulfil what we have been admonished of to-day, let 
us first persuade ourselves to this, above all things to have no hate. For when there is no beam in thine 
own eye, thou seest rightly whatever may be in thy brother’s eye; and art uneasy, till thou cast out of thy 
brother’s eye what thou seest to hurt it. The light that is in thee, doth not allow thee to neglect thy 
brother’s light. Whereas if thou hate, and wouldest correct him, how dost thou improve his light, when 
thou hast lost thine own light? For the same Scripture, where it is written, “Whosoever hateth his brother 
is a murderer,” hath expressly told us this also. “He that hateth his brother is in darkness even until now.” 
Hatred then is darkness. Now it cannot but be, that he who hateth another, should first injure himself. For 
him he endeavours to hurt outwardly, he lays himself waste inwardly. Now in proportion as our soul is of 
more value than our body, so much the more ought we to provide for it, that it be not hurt. But he that 
hateth another, doth hurt his own soul. And what would he do to him whom he hateth? What would he do? 
He takes away his money, can he take his faith away? he wounds his good fame, can he wound his 
conscience? Whatever injury he does, is but external; now observe what his injury to himself is? For he 
who hateth another is an enemy to himself within. But because he is not sensible of what harm he is doing 
to himself, he is violent against another, and that the more dangerously, that he is not sensible of the evil 
he is doing to himself; because by this very violence he has lost the power of perception. Thou art violent 
against thine enemy; by this violence of thine he is spoiled, and thou art wicked. Great is the difference 
between the two. He hath lost his money, thou thine innocence. Ask which hath suffered the heavier loss? 
He hath lost a thing that was sure to perish, and thou art become one who must now perish thyself. 


4. Therefore ought we to rebuke in love; not with any eager desire to injure, but with an earnest care to 
amend. If we be so minded, most excellently do we practise that which we have been recommended to- 
day; “If thy brother shall sin against thee, rebuke him between thee and him alone.” Why dost thou rebuke 
him? Because thou art grieved, that he should have sinned against thee? God forbid. If from love of thyself 
thou do it, thou doest nothing. If from love to him thou do it, thou doest excellently. In fact, observe in 
these words themselves, for the love of whom thou oughtest to do it, whether of thyself or him. “If he shall 
hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother.” Do it for his sake then, that thou mayest “gain” him. If by so 
doing thou “gain” him, hadst thou not done it, he would have been lost. How is it then that most men 
disregard these sins, and say, “What great thing have I done? I have only sinned against man.” Disregard 
them not. Thou hast sinned against man; but wouldest thou know that in sinning against man thou art 
lost. If he, against whom thou hast sinned, have “rebuked thee between thee and him alone,” and thou 
hast listened to him, he hath “gained” thee. What can “hath gained thee,” mean; but that thou hadst been 
lost, if he had not gained thee. For if thou wouldest not have been lost, how hath he gained thee? Let no 
man then disregard it, when he sins against a brother. For the Apostle saith in a certain place, “But when 
ye sin so against the brethren, and wound their weak conscience, ye sin against Christ;” for this reason, 
because we have been all made members of Christ. How dost thou not sin against Christ, who sinnest 
against a member of Christ? 


5. Let no one therefore say, “I have not sinned against God, but against a brother. I have sinned against a 
man, it is a trifling sin, or no sin at all.” It may be, thou sayest it is a trifling sin, because it is soon cured. 
Thou hast sinned against a brother; give him satisfaction, and thou art made whole. Thou didst a deadly 
thing quickly, but quickly too hast thou found a remedy. Who of us, my Brethren, can hope for the kingdom 
of heaven, when the Gospel says, “Whosoever shall say to his brother, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell 
fire?” Exceeding terror! but behold in the same place the remedy: “If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath ought against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar.” God is 
not angry that thou deferrest to lay thy gift upon the Altar. It is thee that God seeketh more than thy gift. 
For if thou come with a gift to thy God, bearing an evil mind against thy brother, He will answer thee, 
“Thou art lost, what hast thou brought Me? Thou bringest thy gift, and thou art thyself no proper gift for 
God. Christ seeketh him whom He hath redeemed with His Blood, more than what thou hast found in thy 
barn.” So then, “Leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way, first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and so thou shalt come and offer thy gift.” Lo that “danger of hell fire,” how quickly dissolved it is! When 
thou wast not yet reconciled, thou wast “in danger of hell fire;” once reconciled, thou offerest thy gift 
before the altar in all security. 


6. But men are easy and ready enough to inflict injuries, and hard to seek for reconciliation. Ask pardon, 
says one, of him whom thou hast offended, of him whom thou hast injured. He answers, “I will not so 
humble myself.” But now if thou despise thy brother, at least give ear to thy God. “He that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.” Wilt thou refuse to humble thyself, who hast already fallen? Great is the 
difference between one who humbleth himself, and one who lieth on the ground. Already dost thou lie on 
the ground, and wilt thou then not humble thyself? Thou mightest well say, I will not descend; if thou 


hadst first been unwilling to fall. 


7. This then ought one to do who hath done an injury. And he who hath suffered one, what ought he to do? 
What we have heard to-day, “If thy brother shall sin against thee, rebuke him between thee and him 
alone.” If thou shall neglect this, thou art worse than he. He hath done an injury, and by doing an injury, 
hath stricken himself with a grievous wound; wilt thou disregard thy brother’s wound? Wilt thou see him 
perishing, or already lost, and disregard his case? Thou art worse in keeping silence, than he in his 
reviling. Therefore when any one sins against us, let us take great care, not for ourselves, for it is a 
glorious thing to forget injuries; only forget thine own injury, not thy brother’s wound. Therefore “rebuke 
him between thee and him alone,” intent upon his amendment, but sparing his shame. For it may be that 
through shame-facedness he will begin to defend his sin, and so thou wilt make him whom thou desirest to 
amend, still worse. “Rebuke him” therefore “between him and thee alone. If he shall hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother;” because he would have been lost, hadst thou not done it. But “if he will not hear 
thee,” that is, if he will defend his sin as if it were a just action, “take with thee one or two more, that in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be established; and if he will not hear them, refer it 
to the Church; but if he will not hear the Church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican.” 
Reckon him no more amongst the number of thy brethren. But yet neither is his salvation on that account 
to be neglected. For the very heathen, that is, the Gentiles and Pagans, we do not reckon among the 
number of brethren; but yet are we ever seeking their salvation. This then have we heard the Lord so 
advising, and with such great carefulness enjoining, that He even added this immediately, “Verily I say 
unto you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall loose on 
earth, shall be loosed in heaven.” Thou hast begun to hold thy brother for a publican; “thou bindest him 
on earth;” but see that thou bind him justly. For unjust bonds justice doth burst asunder. But when thou 
hast corrected, and been “reconciled to thy brother,” thou hast “loosed him on earth.” And when “thou 
shalt have loosed him on earth, he shall be loosed in heaven also.” Thus thou doest a great thing, not for 
thyself, but for him; for a great injury had he done, not to thee, but to himself. 


8. But since this is so, what is that which Solomon says, and which we heard first to-day out of another 
lesson, “He that winketh with the eyes deceitfully, heapeth sorrow upon men; but he that reproveth 
openly, maketh peace”? If then “he that reproveth openly, maketh peace;” how “rebuke him between him 
and thee alone”? We must fear, lest the divine precepts should be contrary to one another. But no: let us 
understand that there is the most perfect agreement in them, let us not follow the conceits of certain vain 
ones, who in their error think that the two Testaments in the Old and New Books are contrary to each 
other; that so we should think that there is any contradiction here, because one is in the book of Solomon, 
and the other in the Gospel. For if any one unskilful in, and a reviler of the divine Scriptures, were to say, 
“See where the two Testaments contradict each other. The Lord saith, Rebuke him between him and thee 
alone.’ Solomon saith, He that reproveth openly maketh peace.’” Doth not the Lord then know what He 
hath commanded? Solomon would have the sinners’ hard forehead bruised: Christ spareth his shame who 
blushes for his sins. For in the one place it is written, “He that reproveth openly maketh peace;” but in the 
other, “Rebuke him between him and thee alone;” not “openly,” but apart and secretly. But wouldest thou 
know, whosoever thou art that thinkest such things, that the two Testaments are not opposed to each 
other, because the first of these passages is found in the book of Solomon, and the other in the Gospel? 
Hear the Apostle. And surely the Apostle is a Minister of the New Testament. Hear the Apostle Paul then, 
charging Timothy, and saying, “Them that sin rebuke before all, that others also may fear.” So then not 
the book of Solomon, but an Epistle of Paul the Apostle seems to be at issue with the Gospel. Let us then 
without any prejudice to his honour lay aside Solomon for a while; let us hear the Lord Christ and His 
servant Paul. What sayest Thou, O Lord? “If thy brother sin against thee, rebuke him between him and 
thee alone.” What sayest thou, O Apostle? “Them that sin rebuke before all, that others also may fear.” 
What are we about? Are we listening to this controversy as judges? That be far from us. Yea, rather as 
those whose place is under the Judge, let us knock, that we may obtain, that it be opened to us; let us fly 
beneath the wings of our Lord God. For He did not speak in contradiction to His Apostle, seeing that He 
Himself spoke “in” him also, as he says, “Would ye receive a proof of Christ, who speaketh in me?” Christ 
in the Gospel, Christ in the Apostle: Christ therefore spake both; one by His own Mouth, the other by the 
mouth of His herald. For when the herald pronounces anything from the tribunal, it is not written in the 
records, “the herald said it;” but he is written as having said it, who commanded the herald what to say. 


9. Let us then so give ear to these two precepts, Brethren, as that we may understand them, and let us 
settle ourselves in peace between them both. Let us but be in agreement with our own heart, and Holy 
Scripture will in no part disagree with itself. It is entirely true, both precepts are true; but we must make 
a distinction, that sometimes the one, sometimes the other must be done; that sometimes a brother must 
be “reproved between him and thee alone,” sometimes a brother “must be reproved before all, that others 
also may fear.” If we do sometimes the one, and sometimes the other, we shall hold fast the harmony of 
the Scriptures, and shall not err in fulfilling and obeying them. But a man will say to me, “When am I to do 
this one, and when the other? lest I reprove between me and him alone,’ when I ought to reprove before 
all;’ or reprove before all,’ when I ought to reprove in secret.” 


10. You will soon see, Beloved, what we ought to do, and when; only I would we may not be slow to 
practise it. Attend and see: “If thy brother sin against thee, rebuke him between him and thee alone.” 
Why? Because it is against thee that he hath sinned. What is that, “hath sinned against thee”? Thou 


knowest that he hath sinned. For because it was secret when he sinned against thee, seek for secresy, 
when thou dost correct his sin. For if thou only know that he hath sinned against thee, and thou wouldest 
“rebuke him before all,” thou art not a reprover, but a betrayer. Consider how that “just man” Joseph 
spared his wife with such exceeding kindness, in so great a crime as he had suspected her of, before he 
knew by whom she had conceived; because he perceived that she was with child, and he knew that he had 
not come in unto her. There remained then an unavoidable suspicion of adultery, and yet because he only 
had perceived, he only knew it, what does the Gospel say of him? “Then Joseph being a just man, and not 
willing to make her a public example.” The husband’s grief sought no revenge; he wished to profit, not to 
punish the sinner. “And not willing to make her a public example, he was minded to put her away privily.” 
But while he thought on these things, “behold, the Angel of the Lord appeared unto him,” in sleep; and 
told him how it was, that she had not defiled her husband’s bed, but that she had conceived of the Holy 
Ghost the Lord of them both. Thy brother then hath sinned against thee; if thou alone know it, then hath 
he really sinned against thee alone. For if in the hearing of many he hath done thee an injury, he hath 
sinned against them also whom he hath made witnesses of his iniquity. For I tell you, my dearly beloved 
Brethren, what you can yourselves recognise in your own case. When any one does my brother an injury 
in my hearing, God forbid that I should think that injury unconnected with myself. Certainly he has done it 
to me also; yea to me the rather, to whom he thought what he did was pleasing. Therefore those sins are 
to be reproved before all, which are committed before all; they are to be reproved with more secresy, 
which are committed more secretly. Distinguish times, and Scripture is in harmony with itself. 


11. So let us act; and so must we act not only when the sin is committed against ourselves, but when the 
sin is so committed by any one as that it is unknown by the other. In secret ought we to rebuke, in secret 
to reprove him; lest if we would reprove him publicly, we should betray the man. We wish to rebuke and 
reform him; but what if his enemy is looking out to hear something that he may punish? For example, a 
Bishop knows of some one who has killed another, and no one else knows of him. I wish to reprove him 
publicly; but thou art seeking to prosecute him. Decidedly then I will neither betray him, nor neglect him; 
I will reprove him in secret; I will set the judgment of God before his eyes; I will alarm his bloodstained 
conscience; I will persuade him to repentance. With this charity ought we to be endued. And hence men 
sometimes find fault with us, as if we do not reprove; or they think that we know what we do not know, or 
that we hush up what we know. And it may be that what thou knowest, I know also but I will not reprove 
in thy presence I because I wish to cure, not to act informer. There are men who commit adultery in their 
own houses, they sin in secret, sometimes they are discovered to us by their own wives, generally through 
jealousy, sometimes as seeking their husband’s salvation; in such cases we do not betray them openly, but 
reprove them in secret. Where the evil has happened, there let the evil die. Yet do we not neglect that 
wound; above all things showing the man who is in such a sinful state, and bears such a wounded 
conscience, that that is a deadly wound which they who suffer from, sometimes by an unaccountable 
perverseness despise; and seek out testimonies in their favour, I know not whence, null certainly and void, 
saying, “God careth not for sins of the flesh.” Where is that then which we have heard to-day, 
“Whoremongers and adulterers God will judge”? Lo! whosoever thou art that labourest under such a 
disease attend. Hear what God saith; not what thine own mind, in indulgence to thine own sins, may say, 
or what thy friend, thine enemy rather and his own too, bound in the same bond of iniquity with thee may 
say. Hear then what the Apostle saith; “Marriage is honourable in all, and the bed undefiled. But 
whoremongers and adulterers God will judge.” 


12. Come then, Brother, be reformed. Thou art afraid lest thine enemy should prosecute thee; and art thou 
not afraid lest God should judge thee? Where is thy faith? Fear whilst there is the time for fear. Far off 
indeed is the day of judgment; but every man’s last day cannot be far off; for life is short. And since this 
shortness is ever uncertain, thou knowest not when thy last day may be. Reform thyself today, because of 
to-morrow. Let the reproof in secret be of service to thee now. For I am speaking openly, yet do I reprove 
in secret. I knock at the ears of all; but I accost the consciences of some. If I were to say, “Thou adulterer, 
reform thyself;” perhaps in the first place I might say what I had no knowledge of; perhaps suspect on a 
rash hearsay report. I do not then say, “Thou adulterer, reform thyself;” but “whosoever thou art among 
this people who art an adulterer, reform thyself.” So the reproof is public; the reformation secret. This I 
know, that whoso feareth, will reform himself. 


13. Let no one say in his heart, “God careth not for sins of the flesh.” “Know ye not,” saith the Apostle, 
“that ye are the temple of God, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If any man defile the temple of God, 
him will God destroy.” “Let no man deceive himself.” But perhaps a man will say, “My soul is the temple of 
God, not my body,” and will add this testimony also, “All flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass.” Unhappy interpretation! conceit meet for punishment! The flesh is called grass, because 
it dies; but take thou heed that that which dies for a time, rise not again with guilt. Wouldest thou 
ascertain a plain judgment on this point also? “Know ye not,” says the same Apostle, “that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God?” Do not then any longer disregard sins of 
the body; seeing that your “bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have of 
God.” If thou didst disregard a sin of the body, wilt thou disregard a sin which thou committest against a 
temple? Thy very body is a temple of the Spirit of God within thee. Now take heed what thou doest with 
the temple of God. If thou wert to choose to commit adultery in the Church within these walls, what 
wickedness could be greater? But now thou art thyself the temple of God. In thy going out, in thy coming 
in, as thou abidest in thy house, as thou risest up, in all thou art a temple. Take heed then what thou 


doest, take heed that thou offend not the Indweller of the temple, lest He forsake thee, and thou fall into 
ruins. “Know ye not,” he says, “that your bodies” (and this the Apostle spake touching fornication, that 
they might not think lightly of sins of the body) “are the temples of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which 
ye have of God, and ye are not your own?” For “ye have been bought with a great price.” If thou think so 
lightly of thine own body, have some consideration for thy price. 


14. I know, and as I do every one knows, who has used a little more than ordinary consideration, that no 
man who has any fear of God omits to reform himself in obedience to His words, but he who thinks that he 
has longer time to live. This it is which kills so many, while they are saying, “To-morrow, To-morrow;” and 
suddenly the door is shut. He remains outside with the raven’s croak, because he had not the moaning of 
the dove. “To-morrow, To-morrow;” is the raven’s croak. Moan plaintively as the dove, and beat thy breast; 
but whilst thou art inflicting blows on thy breast, be the better for the beating; lest thou seem not to beat 
thy conscience, but rather with blows to harden it, and make an evil conscience more unyielding instead 
of better. Moan with no fruitless moaning. For it may be thou art saying to thyself, “God hath promised me 
forgiveness, whenever I reform myself I am secure; I read the divine Scripture, “In the day that the 
wicked man turneth away from his wickedness, and doeth that which is lawful and right, I will forget all 
his iniquities.” I am secure then, whenever I reform myself, God will give me pardon for my evil deeds.” 
What can I say to this? Shall I lift up my voice against God? Shall I say to God, Do not give him pardon? 
Shall I say, This is not written, God hath not promised this? If I should say ought of this, I should say 
falsely. Thou speakest well and truly; God hath promised pardon on thy amendment, I cannot deny it; but 
tell me, I pray thee; see, I consent, I grant, I acknowledge that God hath promised thee pardon, but who 
hath promised thee a to-morrow? Where thou dost read to me that thou shalt receive pardon, if thou 
reform thyself; there read to me how long thou hast to live. Thou dost confess, “I cannot read it there.” 
Thou knowest not then how long thou hast to live. Reform thyself, and so be always ready. Be not afraid of 
the last day, as a thief, who will break up thy house as thou sleepest; but awake and reform thyself to-day. 
Why dost thou put it off till to-morrow? If thy life is to be a long one, let it be both long and good. No one 
puts off a good dinner, because it is to be a long one, and dost thou wish to have a long evil life? Surely if 
it is to be long, it will be all the better if it be good; if it is to be short, it is well that its good be as long as 
possible. But men neglect their life to such a degree, as that they are unwilling to have anything bad 
except it. You buy a farm, and you look out for a good one; you wish to marry a wife, you choose a good 
one; you wish for the birth of children, and you long for good ones; you bargain for shoes, and you do not 
wish for bad ones; and yet a bad life you do love. How hath thy life offended thee, that thou art willing to 
have it only bad; that amid all thy good things thou shouldest thyself alone be evil? 


15. So then, my Brethren, if I should wish to reprove any of you individually in secret, perhaps he would 
listen to me. I reprove many of you now in public; all praise me; may some give attentive heed to me! I 
have no love for him who praises me with his voice, and with his heart despises me. For when thou dost 
praise, and not reform thyself, thou art a witness against thyself. If thou art evil, and thou art pleased with 
what I say, be displeased with thyself; because if thou art displeased with thyself as being evil, when thou 
dost reform, thou wilt be well pleased with thyself, which if I mistake not I said the day before yesterday. 
In all my words I set a mirror before you. Nor are they my words, but I speak at the bidding of the Lord, 
by whose terrors I refrain from keeping silence. For who would not rather choose to keep silence, and not 
to give account for you? But now I have undertaken the burden, and I cannot, and I ought not to shake it 
off my shoulders. When the Epistle to the Hebrews was being read, my Brethren, ye heard, “Obey them 
that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves; for they watch for your souls, as they that must give 
account, that they may do it with joy, and not with grief; for that is unprofitable for you.” When do we it 
with joy? When we see man making progress in the words of God. When does the labourer in the field 
work with joy? When he looks at the tree, and sees the fruit; when he looks at the crop, and sees the 
prospect of abundance of corn in the floor; when he sees that he has not laboured in vain, has not bowed 
his back, and bruised his hands, and endured the cold and heat in vain. This is what he says, “That they 
may do it with joy, and not with grief; for that is unprofitable for you.” Did he say, “unprofitable for them”? 
No. He said, “unprofitable for you.” For when those who are set over you are saddened at your evil deeds, 
it is profitable for them; their very sadness is profitable for them; but it is unprofitable for you. But we do 
not wish that anything should be profitable for us, which for you is unprofitable. Let us then, Brethren, do 
good together in the Lord’s field; that at the reward we may rejoice together. 


SERMON XXxXIII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XVII. 21, “HOW OFT SHALL MY BROTHER SIN AGAINST ME,” ETC 


1. Yesterday the holy Gospel warned us not to neglect the sins of our brethren: “But if thy brother shall sin 
against thee, rebuke him between him and thee alone. If he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. 
But if he shall refuse to hear thee, take with thee two or three more; that in the mouth of two or three 
witnesses, every word may be established. And if he shall neglect to hear them too, tell it to the Church. 
But if he shall neglect to hear the Church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican.” To-day 
also the section which follows, and which we heard when it was read, relates to the same subject. For 
when the Lord Jesus had said this to Peter, he went on to ask his Master, how often he should forgive a 
brother who had sinned against him; and he enquired whether seven times would be enough. “The Lord 
answered him, Not only seven times, but seventy times seven.” Then he added a parable very full of 


terror: That the “kingdom of heaven is like unto an householder, which took account with his servants; 
among whom he found one that owed ten thousand talents. And when he commanded all that he had, and 
all his family, and himself to be sold, and the debt to be paid, he fell down at his lord’s feet,” and prayed 
for delay, and obtained entire remission. For as we have heard, “His lord was moved with compassion, and 
forgave him all the debt.” Then that man free from his debt, but a bondslave of iniquity, after he had gone 
out from the presence of his lord, found in his turn a debtor of his own, who owed him, not ten thousand 
talents, the sum which had been remitted to him, but a hundred denarii; and “he began to drag him by the 
throat, and say, Pay me that thou owest.” Then he besought his fellow-servant as he had done his lord; but 
he did not find his fellow-servant such a man as the other had found his lord. He not only would not 
forgive him the debt; but he did not even grant him a delay. He hurried him along with great violence to 
make him pay, he who had been but just now set free from his debt to his lord. His fellow-servants were 
displeased; and “went and told their lord what was done;” and the lord summoned his servant to his 
presence, and said to him, “O thou wicked servant, when thou didst owe me so great a debt, in pity to 
thee I forgave thee all. Shouldest not thou also have had compassion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had 
pity on thee?” And he commanded that all which he had forgiven him should be paid. 


2. It is then for our instruction that He put forth this parable, and by this warning He would save us from 
perishing. “So,” said He, “shall My heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not 
every one his brother their trespasses.” Lo, Brethren, the thing is plain, useful is the admonition, and a 
wholesome obedience is by all means due, that what hath been bidden may be fulfilled. For every man is 
at once God’s debtor, and hath also some brother a debtor to himself. For who is there who is not God’s 
debtor, but he in whom there can be found no sin? And who is there who hath not a brother his debtor, but 
he against whom no one hath sinned? Think you that any one among mankind can be found, who is not 
himself bounden to his brother by some sin? So then every man is a debtor, yet having himself his own 
debtors too. The righteous God therefore appointeth a rule for thee toward thy debtor, which He also will 
observe with His. For two works of mercy are there, which deliver us, which the Lord hath Himself briefly 
laid down in the Gospel: “Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven: give, and it shall be given unto you.” “Forgive, 
and ye shall be forgiven,” relates to pardoning. “Give, and it shall be given unto you,” relates to doing 
kindnesses. As to what He saith of pardoning, thou both wishest thy sin to be pardoned thee, and thou 
hast another whom thou mayest pardon. Again, as to the doing kindnesses; a beggar asks of thee, and 
thou art God’s beggar. For we are all when we pray God’s beggars; we stand, yea rather we fall prostrate 
before the door of the Great Householder, we groan in supplication wishing to receive something; and this 
something is God Himself. What does the beggar ask of thee? Bread. And what dost thou ask of God, but 
Christ, who saith, “I am the living Bread which came down from heaven”? Would you be forgiven? Forgive. 
“Forgive, and it shall be forgiven you.” Would you receive? “Give, and it shall be given unto you.” 


3. But now hear what in so plain a precept I may cause a difficulty. In this question of forgiveness when 
pardon is asked, and it is due from him who should grant it, it may be a difficulty to us as it was to Peter. 
“How often ought I to forgive? Is up to seven times sufficient?” “It is not sufficient,” saith the Lord, “I say 
not unto thee, Until seven times; but, Until seventy times seven.” Now reckon up how often thy brother 
hath sinned against thee. If thou canst reach the seventy-eighth fault, so as to get beyond the seventy 
times seven, then set about revenge. Is this then what He really means, and is it really so, that if he shall 
sin “seventy times seven,” thou shouldest forgive him; but if he shall sin seventy times and eight, it should 
then be lawful for thee not to forgive? Nay I am bold to say, that if he should even sin seventy-eight times, 
thou must forgive. Yea, as I have said, if he shall sin seventy-eight times, forgive. And if he sin a hundred 
times, forgive. And why need I say, so and so often? In one word, as often as he shall sin, forgive him. 
Have I then taken upon me to overpass the measure of my Lord? He fixed the limit of forgiveness in the 
number seventy-seven; shall I presume to overleap this limit? It is not so, I have not presumed to go at all 
beyond. I have heard the Lord Himself speaking in His Apostle where there is no measure or number 
fixed. For He says, “Forgiving one another, if any man have a quarrel against any, as God in Christ hath 
forgiven you.” Here you have the rule. If Christ have forgiven thee thy sins “seventy times and seven” 
only, if He have pardoned up to this point, and refused to pardon beyond it; then do thou also fix this limit, 
and be loth to forgive beyond it. But if Christ hath found thousands of sins upon sins, and hath yet 
forgiven all; withdraw not then thy mercy, but ask the forgiveness of that large number. For it was not 
without a meaning that the Lord said “seventy times seven;” forasmuch as there is no trespass whatever 
which thou oughtest not to forgive. See this servant in the parable, who being a debtor was found to have 
a debtor, owed ten thousand talents. And I suppose that ten thousand talents are at least ten thousand 
sins. For I will not say how but one talent will include all sins. But how much did the other servant owe 
him? He owed a hundred denarii. Now is not this more than “seventy and seven”? And yet the Lord was 
wroth, because he did not forgive him. For not only is a hundred more than “seventy-seven;” but a 
hundred denarii, perhaps are a thousand” asses.” But what was this to ten thousand talents? 


4. And so let us be ready to forgive all the trespasses which are committed against us, if we desire to be 
forgiven. For if we consider our sins, and reckon up what we do in deed, what by the eye, what by the ear, 
what by thought, what by numberless movements; I know not whether we so much as sleep without a 
talent. And therefore do we daily beg, daily knock at the ears of God by prayer, daily prostrate ourselves 
and say, “Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” What debts of thine? All, or a certain part? 
Thou wilt answer, All. So then do thou with thy debtor. This then is the rule thou layest down, this the 
condition thou speakest of; this the covenant and agreement thou dost mention when thou prayest, 


saying, “Forgive us, as we forgive our debtors.” 


5. What then, Brethren, is the meaning of “seventy times seven”? Hear, for it is a great mystery, a 
wonderful sacrament. When the Lord was baptized, the Evangelist St. Luke has in that place 
commemorated His generations in the regular order, series, and line in which they had come down to that 
generation in which Christ was born. Matthew begins at Abraham, and comes down to Joseph in a 
descending order; but Luke begins to reckon in an ascending order. Why does the one reckon in a 
descending, and the other in an ascending order? Because Matthew set forth the generation of Christ by 
which He came down to us; and so he began to reckon when Christ was born in a descending order. 
Whereas, because Luke begins to reckon when Christ was baptized; in this is the beginning of ascension, 
he begins to reckon in an ascending order, and in his reckoning he has completed seventy-seven 
generations. With whom did he begin his reckoning? Observe with whom? He began to reckon from Christ 
up to Adam himself, who was the first sinner, and who begat us with the bond of sin. He reckoned up to 
Adam, and so there are reckoned seventy-seven generations; that is, from Christ up to Adam and from 
Adam up to Christ are the aforesaid seventy-seven generations. So then if no generation was omitted, 
there is no exemption of any trespass which ought not to be forgiven. For therefore did he reckon up his 
seventy-seven generations, which number the Lord mentioned as to the forgiveness of sins; since he 
begins to reckon from the baptism, wherein all sins are remitted. 


6. And, Brethren, observe in this a yet greater mystery. In the number seventy-seven is a mystery of the 
remission of sins. So many are the generations found to be from Christ to Adam. Now then, ask with 
somewhat more careful diligence for the secret meaning of this number, and enquire into its hidden 
meaning; with more careful diligence knock, that it may be opened unto thee. Righteousness consists in 
the observance of the Law of God: true. For the Law is set forth in ten precepts. Therefore it was that the 
servant in the parable “owed ten thousand talents.” This is that memorable Decalogue written by the 
finger of God, and delivered to the people by Moses, the servant of God. He “owed” then “ten thousand 
talents;” which signifies all sins, with reference to the number of the Law. And the other “owed a hundred 
denarii;” derived equally from the same number. For a hundred times a hundred make ten thousand; and 
ten times ten make a hundred. And the one “owed ten thousand talents,” and the other ten times ten 
denarii. For there was no departure from the number of the law, and in both numbers you will find every 
kind of sin included. Both are debtors, and both implore and beg for pardon; but the wicked, ungrateful 
servant would not repay what he had received, would not grant the mercy which had been undeservedly 
accorded to him. 


7. Consider then, Brethren; every man begins from Baptism; he goes out free, the “ten thousand talents” 
are forgiven him; and when he goes out, he will soon find some fellow-servant his debtor. Let him note 
then, what sin itself is; for the number eleven is the transgression of the law. For the law is ten, sin eleven. 
For the law is denoted by ten, sin by eleven. Why is sin denoted by eleven? Because to get to eleven, there 
is the transgression of the ten. But the due limit is fixed in the law; and the transgression of it is sin. Now 
when you have passed beyond the ten, you come to eleven. This high mystery was figured out when the 
tabernacle was commanded to be built. There are many things mentioned there in number, which are a 
great mystery. Among the rest, curtains of haircloth were ordered to be made not ten, but eleven; because 
by haircloth is signified the confession of sins. Now what do you require more? Would you know how that 
all sins are contained in this number “seventy-seven”? Seven then is usually put for a whole; because in 
seven days the revolution of time is completed, and when the seventh is ended, it returns to the first 
again, that the same revolution may be continued. In such revolutions whole ages pass away: yet there is 
no departure from the number seven. For He spoke of all sins, when He said “seventy times seven;” for 
multiply that eleven seven times, and it makes seventy-seven. Therefore would He have all sins forgiven, 
for He marked them out by the number” seventy-seven.” Let no one then retain against himself by 
refusing to forgive, lest it be retained against him, when he prayeth. For God saith, “Forgive, and thou 
shalt be forgiven.” For I have forgiven thee first; do thou at least forgive after that. For if thou wilt not 
forgive, I will call thee back, and put upon thee again all that I had remitted to thee. For the Truth doth 
not speak falsely; Christ neither deceiveth, nor is deceived, and He hath said at the close of the parable, 
“So likewise shall your Father which is in heaven do unto you.” Thou findest a Father, imitate thy Father. 
For if thou wilt not imitate Him, thou art devising to be disinherited. “So likewise” then “shall My 
heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother their 
trespasses.” Say not with the tongue, “I forgive,” and put off to forgive in the heart; for by His threat of 
vengeance God showeth thee thy punishment. God knoweth where thou speakest. Man can hear thy voice; 
God looketh into thy conscience. If thou sayest, I forgive; forgive. Better is it that thou shouldest be 
violent in words, and forgive in the heart, than in words be soft, and in the heart relentless. 


8. Now then unruly boys will beg, and take it hard to be beat taking exception against us when we wish to 
chastise them after this fashion. “I have sinned, but forgive me.” Well, I have forgiven, and he sins again. 
“Forgive me,” he cries, and I have forgiven him. He sins a third time. “Forgive me,” he cries, and a third 
time I have forgiven him. Now then the fourth time let him be beat. And he will say, “What! have I tired 
you out to seventy-seven times?” Now if by such exceptions the severity of discipline sleep, upon the 
suppression of discipline wickedness will rage with impunity. What then is to be done? Let us reprove with 
words, and if need be with scourges; but let us withal forgive the sin, and cast away the remembrance of 
it from the heart. For therefore did the Lord add, “from your hearts,” that though through affection 


discipline be exercised, gentleness might not depart out of the heart. For what is so kind and gentle as the 
surgeon with his knife? He that is to be cut cries, yet cut he is; he that is to be cauterized cries, but 
cauterized he is. This is not cruelty; on no account let that surgeon’s treatment be called cruelty. Cruel he 
is against the wounded part that the patient may be cured; for if the wound be softly dealt with, the man 
is lost. Thus then would I advise, my Brethren, that we love our brethren, howsoever they may have 
sinned against us; that we let not affection toward them depart out of our hearts, and that when need is, 
we exercise discipline toward them; lest by the relaxation of discipline, wickedness increase, and we 
begin to be accused on God’s behalf, for it has been read to us, “Them that sin rebuke before all, that 
others also may fear.” Certainly, if one, as is the only true way, distinguishes the times, and so solves the 
question, all is true. If the sin be in secret, rebuke it in secret. If the sin be public and open, rebuke it 
publicly that the sinner may be reformed; and “that others also may fear.” 


SERMON XXXIV 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XIX. 17, “IF THOU WOULDEST ENTER INTO LIFE, KEEP THE 
COMMANDMENTS.” 


1. The Lord said to a certain young man, “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” He did not 
say, “If thou wilt enter into life eternal,” but “If thou wilt enter into life;” laying down that as life, which is 
to be life eternal. Let us first then set forth the value of the love of this life. For even this present life, 
under whatever circumstances, is loved; and men fear and dread to end it of whatever kind it be; however 
full of trouble and misery. Hence may we see, hence consider, how the life eternal should be loved; when 
this life so miserable, and which must sometime come to an end, is loved so much. Consider, Brethren, 
how greatly should that life be loved, where thou wilt never end life. Thou dost love, it seems, this present 
life, where thou dost labour so much, hastest to and fro, art busy, sufferest fatigue; yea scarcely to be 
enumerated are the necessities of this miserable life; sowing, ploughing, clearing the ground, sailing, 
grinding, cooking, weaving; and after all these things thou hast to end thy life. See the evils thou dost 
suffer in this miserable life, which thou lovest; and dost thou think that thou shalt always live, and never 
die? Temples, stones, marbles, joined so strongly together with iron and lead, fall into ruin for all their 
strength; and does a man suppose that he shall never die? Learn then, Brethren, to seek for eternal life, 
where you will not endure all this, but will reign with God for ever. “For he who wisheth life,” as the 
Prophet says, “loveth to see good days.” For in evil days death is rather wished for than life. Do we not 
hear and see men when they are involved in some tribulations and distresses, in law-suits or sicknesses 
and they see that they are in travail, do we not hear them saying nothing else but, “O God, send me death, 
hasten my days”? Yet when sickness comes, they run about, and physicians are fetched, and money and 
rewards are promised. Death himself says to thee, “Lo, here I am, whom but a little while ago thou wert 
asking of the Lord, why wouldest thou fly from me now? I have found thee to be a self-deceiver, and a 
lover of this miserable life.” 


2. But as concerning these days which we are passing now, the Apostle says, “Redeeming the time, 
because the days are evil.” Are not these days indeed evil which we spend in this corruptible flesh, in or 
under so heavy a load of the corruptible body, amid so great temptations, amid so great difficulties, where 
there is but false pleasure, no security of joy, a tormenting fear, a greedy covetousness, a withering 
sadness? Lo, what evil days! yet no one is willing to end these same evil days, and hence men earnestly 
pray God that they may live long. Yet what is it to live long, but to be long tormented? What is it to live 
long, but to add evil days to evil days? When boys are growing up, it is as if days are being added to them; 
whereas they do not know that they are being diminished; and their very reckoning is false. For as we 
grow in up, the number of our days rather diminishes than increases. Appoint for any man at his birth, for 
instance, eighty years; every day he lives, he diminishes somewhat of that sum. Yet silly men rejoice at the 
oft-recurring birthdays, both of themselves and their children. O sensible man! If the wine in thy bottle is 
diminished, thou art sad; days art thou losing, and art thou glad? These days then are evil; and so much 
the more evil, in that they are loved. This world is so alluring, that no one is willing to finish a life of 
sorrow. For the true, the blessed life is this, when we shall rise again, and reign with Christ. For the 
ungodly too shall rise again but to go into the fire. Life then is there again, but that which is blessed. And 
blessed life there can be none but that which is eternal, where are “good days;” and those not many days, 
but one day. They are called “days” after the custom of this life. That day knows no rising, it knows no 
setting. To that day there succeeds no to-morrow; because no yesterday precedes it. This day, or these 
days, and this life, this true life, have we in promise. It is then the reward of a certain work. So if we love 
the reward, let us not fail in the work; and so shall we reign with Christ for ever. 


SERMON XXXV 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XIX. 17, “IF THOU WOULDEST ENTER INTO LIFE, KEEP THE 
COMMANDMENTS.” 


1. The Gospel lesson which has now sounded in our ears, Brethren, requires rather an attentive hearer 
and a doer, than an expositor. What is more clear than this light, “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments”? What then have I to say but, “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments”? 
Who is there that does not wish for life? and yet who is there that does wish to keep the commandments? 


If thou dost not wish to keep the commandments, why seekest thou after life? If thou art slow to the work, 
why dost thou hasten to the reward? The rich young man in the Gospel said that he had kept the 
commandments; then he heard the greater precepts, “If thou wilt be perfect, one thing is lacking to thee, 
go sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor;” thou shalt not lose them, but “thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven; and come and follow Me.” For what shall it profit thee, if thou shalt do all the rest, and yet not 
follow Me?” But as ye have heard, “he went away” sad and “sorrowful; for he had great riches.” What he 
heard, have we heard also. The Gospel is Christ’s voice. He sitteth in heaven; but He doth not cease to 
speak on earth. Let us not be deaf, for He is crying out. Let us not be dead; for He is thundering. If thou 
wilt not do the greater things, do at least the less. If the burden of the greater be too much for thee, at 
least take up the less. Why art thou slow to both? why settest thyself against both? The greater are, “Sell 
all that thou hast, and give to the poor, and follow Me.” The less are, “Thou shalt do no murder, Thou shalt 
not commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shall not bear false witness. Honour thy father and thy 
mother; and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” These do; why do I call to thee, to sell thy 
possessions, from whom I cannot gain, that thou wouldest keep from plundering what is another’s? Thou 
hast heard, “Thou shalt not steal;” yet thou dost plunder. Before the eyes of so great a Judge, I find thee 
not a thief only, but a plunderer. Spare thyself, have pity on thyself. This life yet allows thee respite, do not 
refuse correction. Yesterday thou wast a thief; be not so to-day too. Or if peradventure thou hast been so 
to-day already, be not so to-morrow. Put a stop sometime to thy evil doing, and so require good for a 
reward. Thou wouldest have good things, and wouldest not be good; thy life is a contradiction to thy 
desires. If to have a good country-seat, is a great good: how great an evil must it be to have an evil soul! 


2. The rich man “went away sorrowful;” and the Lord said, “How hardly shall he that hath riches enter 
into the kingdom of heaven!” And by putting forth a comparison He showed the difficulty to be such that it 
was absolutely impossible. For every impossible thing is difficult; but not every difficult thing is 
impossible. As to how difficult it is, take heed to the comparison; “Verily I say unto you, It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” A camel to 
go through the eye of a needle! If He had said a gnat, it would be impossible. And then when His disciples 
heard it, they were grieved and said, “If this be so, who then can be saved?” What rich man? Give ear then 
to Christ, ye poor, I am speaking to the people of God. Ye are more of you poor than rich, do ye then at 
least receive what I say, yet give heed. Whosoever of you boast of your poverty, beware of pride, lest the 
humble rich surpass you; beware of impiety, lest the pious rich surpass you; beware of drunkenness, lest 
the sober rich surpass you. Do not glory of your poverty, if they must not glory of their riches. 


3. And let the rich give ear, if indeed they are rich; let them give ear to the Apostle, “Charge the rich of 
this world,” for there are who are the rich of another world. The poor are the rich of another world. The 
Apostles are the rich of another world, who said, “As having nothing, and yet possessing all things.” So 
that ye may know of what poor he is speaking he added, “of this world.” Let the “rich” then “of this world” 
give ear to the Apostle, “Charge,” he says, “the rich of this world, that they be not proud in their 
conceits.” The first worm of riches is pride. A consuming moth, which gnaws the whole, and reduces it 
even to dust. “Charge them,” therefore, “not to be proud in their conceits, nor to trust in the uncertainty 
of riches” (they are the Apostle’s words), “but in the living God.” A thief may take away thy gold; who can 
take away thy God? What hath the rich man, if he hath not God? What hath the poor man not, if he have 
God? Therefore he says, “Nor to trust in riches, but in the living God, who giveth us all things richly to 
enjoy;” with which all things He giveth also Himself. 


4. If then they ought not to “trust in riches,” not to confide in them, “but in the living God;” what are they 
to do with their riches? Hear what: “Let them be rich in good works.” What does this mean? Explain, O 
Apostle. For many are loth to understand what they are loth to practise. Explain, O Apostle; give none 
occasion to evil works by the obscurity of thy words. Tell us what thou dost mean by, “let them be rich in 
good works.” Let them hear and understand; let them not be suffered to excuse themselves; but rather let 
them begin to accuse themselves, and to say what we have just heard in the Psalm, “For I acknowledge 
my sin.” Tell us what this is, “let them be rich in good works. Let them easily distribute.” And what is “let 
them easily distribute”? What! is this too not understood? “Let them easily distribute, let them 
communicate.” Thou hast, another hath not: communicate, that God may communicate to thee. 
Communicate here, and thou shalt communicate there. Communicate thy bread here, and thou shalt 
receive Bread there. What bread here? That which thou dost gather with sweat and toil, according to the 
curse upon the first man. What Bread there? Even Him who said, “I am the Living Bread which came 
down from heaven.” Here thou art rich, but thou art poor there. Gold thou hast, but thou hast not yet the 
Presence of Christ. Lay out what thou hast, that thou mayest receive what thou hast not. “Let them be 
rich in good works, let them easily distribute, let them communicate.” 


5. Must they then lose all they have? He said, “Let them communicate,” not “Let them give the whole.” 
Let them keep for themselves as much as is sufficient for them, let them keep more than is sufficient. Let 
us give a certain portion of it. What portion? A tenth? The Scribes and Pharisees gave tithes for whom 
Christ had not yet shed His Blood. The Scribes and Pharisees gave tithes; lest haply thou shouldest think 
thou art doing any great thing in breaking thy bread to the poor; and this is scarcely a thousandth part of 
thy means. And yet I am not finding fault with this; do even this. So hungry and thirsty am I, that I am 
glad even of these crumbs. But yet I cannot keep back what He who died for us said whilst He was alive. 
“Except your righteousness exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case 


enter into the kingdom of heaven.” He does not deal softly with us; for He is a physician, He cuts to the 
quick. “Except your righteousness exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” The Scribes and Pharisees gave the tenth. How is it with you? Ask 
yourselves. Consider what you do, and with what means you do it; how much you give, how much you 
leave for yourselves; what you spend on mercy, what you reserve for luxury. So then, “Let them distribute 
easily, let them communicate, let them lay up in store for themselves a good foundation against the time 
to come, that they may hold on eternal life.” 


6. I have admonished the rich; now hear, ye poor. Ye rich, lay out your money; ye poor, refrain from 
plundering. Ye rich, distribute your means; ye poor, bridle your desires. Hear, ye poor, this same Apostle; 
“Godliness with sufficiency is a great getting.” Getting is the acquiring of gain. The world is yours in 
common with the rich; ye have not a house in common with the rich, but ye have the heaven in common, 
the light in common. Seek only for a sufficiency, seek for what is enough, and do not wish for more. All the 
rest is a weight, rather than a help; a burden, rather than an honour. “Godliness with sufficiency is great 
gain.” First is Godliness. Godliness is the worship of God. “Godliness with sufficiency. For we brought 
nothing into this world.” Didst thou bring anything hither? Nay, not even did ye rich bring anything. Ye 
found all here, ye were born naked as the poor. In both alike is the same bodily infirmity; the same infant 
crying, the witness of our misery. “For we brought nothing into this world” (he is speaking to the poor), 
“neither can we carry anything out. And having food and covering, let us be therewith content.” “For they 
who wish to be rich.” “Who wish to be,” not who are. For they who are so, well and good. They have heard 
their lesson, that they be “rich in good works, that they distribute easily, that they communicate.” They 
have heard already. Do ye now hear who are not yet rich. “They who wish to be rich, fall into temptation 
and a snare, and into many hurtful and foolish lusts.” Do ye not fear? Hear what follows; “which drown 
men in destruction and perdition.” Dost thou not now fear? “for avarice is the root of all evil”? Avarice is 
the wishing to be rich, not the being rich already. This is avarice. Dost thou not fear to be “drowned in 
destruction and perdition”? Dost thou not fear “avarice the root of all evil”? Thou pluckest up out of thy 
field the root of thorns, and wilt thou not pluck up out of thy heart the root of evil desires? Thou cleansest 
thy field from which thy body gets its fruit, and wilt thou not cleanse thy heart where thy God indwelleth? 
“For avarice is the root of all evil, which while some coveted after, they have erred from the faith, and 
entangled themselves in many sorrows.” 


7. Ye have now heard what ye must do, ye have heard what ye must fear, ye have heard how the kingdom 
of heaven may be purchased, ye have heard by what the kingdom of heaven may be hindered. Be ye all of 
one mind in obeying the word of God. God made both the rich and poor. Scripture says, “The rich and the 
poor meet together, the Lord is the Maker of them both.” The rich and the poor meet together. In what 
way, except in this present life? The rich and the poor are born alike. Ye meet one another as ye walk on 
the way together. Do not thou oppress, nor thou defraud. The one hath need, the other hath plenty. But 
“the Lord is the Maker of them both.” By him who hath, He helpeth him that needeth; by him who hath 
not, He proveth him that hath. We have heard, we have spoken; let us fear, let us take heed, let us pray, let 
us attain. 


SERMON XXXVI 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XIX. 21,”GO, SELL THAT THOU HAST, AND GIVE TO THE POOR,” ETC 


1. The Gospel by the present lesson has reminded me to speak to you, Beloved, of the heavenly treasure. 
For our God hath not, as unbelieving covetous men suppose, wished us to lose what we have: if what hath 
been enjoined us be properly understood, and piously believed, and devoutly received; He hath not 
enjoined us to lose, but rather shown a place where we may lay up. For no man can help thinking of his 
treasure, and following his riches in a kind of journeying of the heart. If then they are buried in the earth, 
his heart will seek the lowest earth; but if they are reserved in heaven, his heart will be above. If 
Christians therefore have the will to do what they know that they also make open profession of (not that 
all who hear know this; and I would that they who have known it, knew it not in vain); if then they have 
the will to “lift up the heart” above, let them lay up there, what they love; and though yet in the flesh on 
earth, let them dwell with Christ in heart; and as her Head went before the Church, so let the heart of the 
Christian go before him. As the members are to go where Christ the Head hath gone before, so shall each 
man at his rising again go where his heart hath now gone before. Let us go hence then by that part of us 
which we may; our whole man will follow whither one part of us is gone before. Our earthly house must 
fall to ruin; our heavenly house is eternal. Let us move our goods beforehand, whither we are ourselves 
getting ready to come. 


2. We have just heard a certain rich man seeking counsel from the “Good Master” as to the means of 
obtaining eternal life. Great was the thing he loved, and of little value was that he was unwilling to 
renounce. And so in perverseness of heart, on hearing Him whom he had but now called “Good Master,” 
through the overpowering love of what was valueless, he lost the possession of what was of great price. If 
he had not wished to obtain eternal life, he would not have asked counsel how to obtain eternal life. How 
is it then, Brethren, that he rejected the words of Him whom he had called “Good Master,” drawn out for 
him as they were from the doctrine of the faith? What? Is He a Good Master before He teacheth, and 
when He hath taught, a bad one? Before He taught, He was called “Good.” He did not hear what he 


wished, but he did hear what was proper for him; he had come with longing, but he went away in sadness. 
What if He had told him, “Lose what thou hast”? when he went away sad, because it was said, “Keep what 
thou hast securely.” “Go,” saith He, “sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor.” Art thou afraid, it may 
be, lest thou shouldest lose it. See what follows; “And thou shall have treasure in heaven.” Before now it 
may be thou hast set some young slave to guard thy treasures; thy God will be the guardian of thy gold. 
He who gave them on earth, will Himself keep them in heaven. Perhaps he would not have hesitated to 
commit what he had to Christ, and was only sad because it was told him, “Give to the poor;” as though he 
would say in his heart, “Hadst Thou said, Give it to Me, I will keep it in heaven for thee; I would not 
hesitate to give it to my Lord, the Good Master;’ but now thou hast said, Give to the poor.’“ 


3. Let no one fear to lay out upon the poor, let no one think that he is the receiver whose hand he sees. He 
receives it Who bade thee give it. And this I say not out of mine own heart, or by any human conjecture; 
hear Him Himself, who at once exhorteth thee, and giveth thee a title of security. “I was an hungred,” 
saith He, and ye gave Me meat.” And when after the enumeration of all their kind offices, they answered, 
“When saw we Thee an hungred?” He answered, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these of Mine, ye have done it unto Me.” It is the poor man who begs, but He that is Rich receives. Thou 
givest to one who will make away with it, He receiveth it Who will restore it. Nor will He restore only what 
He receiveth; He is pleased to borrow upon interest, He promiseth more than thou hast given. Give the 
rein now to thy avarice, imagine thyself an usurer. If thou wert an usurer indeed, thou wouldest be 
rebuked by the Church, confuted by the word of God, all thy brethren would execrate thee, as a cruel 
usurer, desiring to wring gain from other’s tears. But now be an usurer, no one will hinder thee. Thou art 
willing to lend to a poor man, who whenever he may repay thee will do it with grief; but lend now to a 
debtor who is well able to pay, and who even exhorteth thee to receive what he promiseth. 


4. Give to God, and press God for payment. Yea rather give to God, and thou wilt be pressed to receive 
payment. On earth indeed thou hadst to seek thy debtor; and he sought too, but only to find where he 
might hide himself from thy face. Thou hadst gone to the judge, and said, “Bid that my debtor be 
summoned;” and he on hearing this gets away, and cares not even to wish thee well, though to him 
perhaps in his need thou hadst given wealth by thy loan. Thou hast one then on whom thou mayest well 
lay out thy money. Give to Christ; He will of His own accord press thee to receive, whilst thou wilt even 
wonder that He hath received ought of thee. For to them who are placed on His right hand He will first 
say, “Come, ye blessed of My Father.” “Come” whither? “Receive the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.” For what? “For I was an hundred, and ye gave Me meat; I was thirsty, and ye 
gave Me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took Me in; naked, and ye clothed Me; I was sick and in prison, 
and ye visited Me.” And they will say, “Lord, when saw we Thee?” What doth this mean? The debtor 
presses to pay, and the creditors make excuses. But the trusty debtor will not let them suffer loss thereby. 
“Do ye hesitate to receive? I have received, and are ye ignorant of it?” and He makes answer how He has 
received; “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these of Mine, ye have done it unto Me.” “I 
received it not by Myself; but by Mine. What was given to them came to Me; be secure, ye have not lost it. 
Ye looked to those who were little able to pay on earth; ye have One who is well able to pay in heaven. I,” 
He saith, “have received, I will repay.” 


5. And what have I received, and what do I repay? “I was an hungred,’ He saith, and ye gave Me meat;’ 
and the rest. I received earth, I will give heaven; I received temporal things, I will restore eternal; I 
received bread, I will give life.” Yea, we may even say thus, “I have received bread, I will give Bread; I 
have received drink, I will give Drink; I have received houseroom, I will give a House; I was visited in 
sickness, I will give Health; I was visited in prison, I will give Liberty. The bread which ye gave to My poor 
is consumed; the Bread which I will give both recruiteth the failing and doth not fail.” May He then give 
us Bread, He who is the living Bread which came down from heaven. When He shall give Bread, He will 
give Himself. For what didst thou intend when thou didst lend on usury? To give money, and to receive 
money; but to give a smaller sum, and to receive a larger. “I,” saith God, “will give thee an exchange for 
the better for all that thou hast given Me. For if thou wert to give a pound of silver, and to receive a pound 
of gold, with how great joy wouldest thou be possessed? Examine and question avarice. “I have given a 
pound of silver, I receive a pound of gold!” What proportion is there between silver and gold! Much more 
then, what proportion is there between earth and heaven! And thy silver and gold thou wert to leave here 
below; whereas thou wilt not abide thyself for ever here. “And I will give thee something else, and I will 
give thee something more, and I will give thee something better; I will give thee even that which will last 
for ever.” So then, Brethren, be our avarice restrained, that another, which is holy, may be enkindled. Evil 
altogether is her counsel, who hinders you from doing good. Ye are willing to serve an evil mistress, not 
owning a Good Lord. And sometimes two mistresses occupy the heart, and tear the slave asunder who 
deserves to be in slavery to such a double yoke. 


6. Yes, sometimes two opposing mistresses have possession of a man, avarice and luxuriousness. Avarice 
says, “Keep;” luxuriousness, says, “Spend.” Under two mistresses bidding and exacting diverse things 
what canst thou do? They have both their mode of address. And when thou dost begin to be unwilling to 
obey them, and to take a step towards thy liberty; because they have no power to command, they use 
caresses. And their caresses are more to be guarded against than their commands. What says avarice? 
“Keep for thyself, keep for thy children. If thou shouldest be in want, no one will give to thee. Live not for 
the time present only; consult for the future.” On the other hand is luxuriousness. Live whilst thou mayest. 


Do good to thine own soul. Die thou must, and thou knowest not when; thou knowest not to whom thou 
shalt leave what thou hast, or who shall possess it. Thou art taking the bread out of thine own mouth, and 
perhaps after thy death thine heir will not so much as place a cup of wine upon thy tomb; or if so be he 
place a cup, he will drink himself drunk with it, not a drop will come down to thee. Do well therefore to 
thine own soul, when and whilst thou canst.” Thus avarice did enjoin one thing; “Keep for thyself, consult 
for the future.” Luxuriousness another, “Do well to thine own soul.” 


7. But O free man, called unto liberty, be weary, be weary of thy servitude to such mistresses as these. 
Acknowledge thy Redeemer, thy Deliverer. Serve Him, He enjoineth easier things, He enjoineth not things 
contrary one to another. I am bold further to say; avarice and luxuriousness did enjoin upon thee contrary 
things, so that thou couldest not obey them both; and one said, “Keep for thyself, and consult for the 
future;” the other said, “Spend freely, do well to thine own soul.” Now let thy Lord and thy Redeemer 
come forth, and He shall say the same, and yet no contrary things. If thou wilt not, His house hath no need 
of an unwilling servant. Consider thy Redeemer, consider thy Ransom. He came to redeem thee, He shed 
His Blood. Dear He held thee whom He purchased at so dear a price. Thou dost acknowledge Him who 
bought thee, consider from what He redeemeth thee. I say nothing of the other sins which lord it proudly 
over thee; for thou wast serving innumerable masters. I speak only of these two, luxuriousness and 
avarice, giving thee contrary injunctions, hurrying thee into different things. Deliver thyself from them, 
come to thy God. If thou wast the servant of iniquity, be now the servant of righteousness. The words 
which they spake to thee, and the contrary injunctions they gave thee, the very same thou hearest now 
from thy Lord, yet are His injunctions not contrary. He doth not take away their words, but he taketh away 
their power. What did avarice say to thee? “Keep for thyself, consult for the future.” The word is not 
changed, but the man is changed. Now, if thou wilt, compare the counsellors. The one is avarice, the other 
righteousness. 


8. Examine these contrary injunctions. “Keep for thyself,” says avarice. Suppose thou art willing to obey 
her, ask her where thou art to keep? Some well-defended place she will show thee, walled chamber, or 
iron chest. Well, use all precautions; yet peradventure some thief in the house will burst open the secret 
places; and whilst thou art taking precautions for thy money, thou wilt be in fear of thy life. It may be 
whilst thou art keeping up thy store, he whose mind is set to plunder them, has it even in his thoughts to 
kill thee. Lastly, even though by various precautions thou shouldest defend thy treasure and thy clothes 
against thieves; defend them still against the rust and moth. What canst thou do then? Here is no enemy 
without to take away thy goods, but one within consuming them. 


9. No good counsel then has avarice given. See she has enjoined thee to keep, yet has not found a place 
where thou mayest keep. Let her give also her next advice, “Consult for the future.” For what future? for a 
few and those uncertain days. She says, “Consult for the future,” to a man who, it may be, will not live 
even till to-morrow. But suppose him to live as long as avarice thinks he will, not as long as she can prove, 
or assure him, or have any confidence about, but suppose him to live as long as she thinks, that he grow 
old and so come to his end: when he is even now bent double with old age, and leaning on his stick for 
support, still is he seeking gain, and hears avarice saying still, “Consult for the future.” For what future? 
When he is even at his last breath she speaks. She says, “for thy children’s sake.” Would that at least we 
did not find the old men who had no children avaricious. Yet to these even, to such as these even, who 
cannot even excuse their iniquity by any empty show of natural affection, she ceases not to say, “Consult 
for the future.” But it may be that these will soon blush for themselves; so let us look to those who have 
children, whether they are certain that their children will possess what they shall leave? Let them observe 
in their lifetime the children of other men, some losing what they had by the unjust violence of others, 
others by their own wickedness consuming what they possessed; and they remain in poor estate, who 
were the children of rich men. Cease then to be the home-born slaves of avarice. But a man will say, “My 
children will possess this.” It is uncertain; I do not say, it is false, but at best, it is uncertain. But now 
suppose it to be certain, what dost thou wish to leave them? What thou hast gotten for thyself. Assuredly 
what thou hast gotten was not left thee, yet thou hast it. If thou hast been able to get possession of what 
was not left to thee, then will they also be able to get what thou shalt not leave to them. 


10. Thus have the counsels of avarice been refuted; but now let the Lord say the same words, now let 
righteousness speak: the words will be the same, but not the same the meaning. “Keep for thyself,” saith 
the Lord, “consult for the future.” Now ask Him, “Where shall I keep?” “Thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven, where no thief approacheth, nor moth corrupteth.” Against what an enduring future shalt thou 
keep it! “Come, ye blessed of My Father, receive the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” And of how many days this kingdom is, the end of the passage shows. For after He had said of 
those on the left hand, “So these shall go away into everlasting burning;” of those on the right hand He 
saith, “but the righteous into life eternal.” This is “consulting for the future.” A future which has no future 
beyond it. Those days without an end are called both “days,” and “a day.” For one when he was speaking 
of those days, saith, “That I may dwell in the house of the Lord for length of days.” And they are called a 
day, “This day have I begotten thee.” Now those days are one day; because there is no time, in it; that day 
is neither preceded by a yesterday, nor succeeded by a to-morrow. So then let us “consult for the future:” 
the words indeed which avarice said to thee are not different in terms from this, yet by them is avarice 
overthrown. 


11. One thing may yet be said, “But what am I to do about my children?” Hear on this point also the 
counsel of thy Lord. If thy Lord should say to thee, “The thoughts of them concern Me more who did 
create, than thee who didst beget them,” peradventure thou couldest have nothing to say. Yet thou wilt 
look upon that rich man who went away sorrowful, and was rebuked in the Gospel, and wilt say to thyself 
perhaps, “That rich man did evil in not selling all and giving to the poor, because he had no children; but I 
have children; I have those for whom I should be keeping something. In this weakness too the Lord is 
ready to advise with thee. I would be bold to speak through His mercy; I would be bold to say something, 
not of mine own imagining, but of His pity. Keep then for thy children too, but hear me. Suppose (such is 
man’s condition) any one should lose one of his children; mark, Brethren, mark how that avarice has no 
excuse, either as respects this world or the world to come. Such, I say, is man’s condition; for it is not that 
I wish it, but we see instances. Some Christian child has been lost: thou hast lost a Christian child; not 
that thou hast indeed lost him, but hast sent him before thee. For he is not gone quite away, but gone 
before. Ask thine own faith: surely thou too wilt go thither presently, where he hath gone before. It is but 
a short question I ask, which yet I suppose no one will answer. Does thy son live? Ask thy faith. If he live 
then, why is his portion seized upon by his brothers? But thou wilt say, What, will he return and possess 
it? Let it then be sent to him whither he is gone before; he cannot come to his goods, his goods can go to 
him. Consider only with Whom he is. If any son were serving at the Court, and became the Emperor’s 
friend, and were to say to thee, “Sell my portion, which is there, and send it to me;” wouldest thou find 
what to answer him? Well, thy son is now with the Emperor of all emperors, with the King of all kings, 
with the Lord of all lords; send to Him. I do not say thy son is in need himself; but his Lord with whom he 
is, is in need upon the earth. He vouchsafes to receive here, what He gives in heaven. Do what some 
avaricious men are wont to do, make out a conveyance, bestow upon those who are in pilgrimage, what 
thou mayest receive in thine own country. 


12. But now I am not speaking at all of thyself, but of thy child. Thou art hesitating to give what is thine 
own, yea, rather art hesitating to restore what is another’s; surely thou art hereby convicted, that it was 
not for thy children that thou wast laying up. See, thou dost not give to thy children, seeing thou wilt even 
take away from thy children. From this child at all events wilt thou take away. Why is he unworthy to 
receive his part, because he is living with One worthier than all? There would be reason in it, if he with 
whom thy son is living, were unwilling to receive it. Rich shalt thou now be for thine house, but that the 
house of God. So far it is then from me to say to thee, “Give what thou hast;” that I am saying to thee, 
“Pay that thou owest.” But thou wilt say, “His brothers will have it.” O evil maxim, which may teach thy 
children to wish for their brother’s death. If they shall be enriched by the property of their deceased 
brother, take heed how they may watch for one another in thine house. What then wilt thou do? Wilt thou 
divide his patrimony, and so give lessons of parricide? 


13. But I am unwilling to speak of the loss of a child, lest I seem to threaten calamities, which do befall 
men. Let us speak in some more happy and auspicious tone. I do not say then, thou wilt have one less; 
reckon rather that thou hast one more. Give Christ a place with thy children, be thy Lord added to thy 
family; be thy Creator added to thy offspring, be thy Brother added to the number of thy children. For 
though there is so great a distance, yet hath He condescended to be a Brother. And though He be the 
Father’s Only Son, He hath vouchsafed to have coheirs. Lo, how bountifully hath He given! why wilt thou 
give in such barren sort? Thou hast two children; reckon Him a third: thou hast three, let Him be 
reckoned as a fourth: thou hast five, let Him be called a sixth; thou hast ten, let Him be the eleventh. I will 
say no more; keep the place of one child for thy Lord. For what thou shalt give to thy Lord, will profit both 
thee and thy children; whereas, what thou dost keep for thy children wrongly, will hurt both thee and 
them. Now thou wilt give one portion, which thou hast reckoned as one child’s portion. Reckon that thou 
hast got one child more. 


14. What great demand is this, my Brethren? I give you counsel only; do I use violence? As saith the 
Apostle, “This I speak for your own profit, not that I may cast a snare upon you.” I imagine, Brethren, that 
it is a light and easy thought for a father of children to suppose that he has one child more, and thereby to 
procure such an inheritance as thou mayest possess for ever, both thou and thy children. Avarice can say 
nothing against it. Ye have cried out in acclamation at these words. Turn your words rather against her; 
let her not overcome you; let her not have greater power in your hearts, than your Redeemer. Let her not 
have greater power in your hearts, than He who exhorteth us to “lift up our hearts.” And so now let us 
dismiss her. 


15. What says luxuriousness? What? “Do well to thine own soul.” See also the Lord says the same, “Do 
well to thine own soul.” What luxuriousness was saying to thee, the same saith Righteousness to thee. But 
consider here again in what sense the words are used. If thou wouldest do well to thine own soul, consider 
that rich man who wished to do well to his soul, after the counsel of luxuriousness and avarice. His 
“ground brought forth plentifully, and he had no room where to bestow his fruits; and he said, What shall I 
do?” I have no room where to bestow my fruits; I have found out what to do; “I will pull down my” old 
“barns, and build new,” and will fill them, “and say to my soul, Thou hast much goods; take thy pleasure.” 
Hear the counsel against luxuriousness; “Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee; and 
whose shall those things be which thou hast provided?” And whither must that soul which shall be 
required of him go? This night it shall be required, and shall go he knows not whither. 


16. Consider that other luxurious, proud, rich man. He “feasted sumptuously every day, and was clothed 
in purple and fine linen;” and “the poor man laid at his gate full of sores, and desired” in vain “the crumbs 
from the rich man’s table;” he fed the dogs with his sores, but he was not fed by the rich man. They both 
died; one of them was buried; of the other what is said? “He was carried by the Angels into Abraham’s 
bosom.” The rich man sees the poor man; yea rather it is now the poor man sees the rich; he longs for a 
drop of water on his tongue from his finger, from him who once longed for a crumb from his table. Indeed 
their lot was changed. The dead rich man asks for this in vain: O let not us who are alive hear it in vain. 
For he wished to return again to the world, and was not permitted; he wished one of the dead to be sent 
to his brethren, neither was this granted him. But what was said to him? “They have Moses and the 
Prophets;” and he said, “They will not hear except one go from the dead.” Abraham said to him, “If they 
hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they believe though one go from the dead.” 


17. What luxuriousness then said in a perverted sense concerning the giving of alms, and procuring rest 
for our souls against the time to come, that so we may “do well to our souls,” Moses also and the Prophets 
have spoken. Let us give ear while we are alive. Because there he will desire in vain to hear, who has 
despised these words when he heard them here. Are we expecting that one should rise even from the 
dead, and tell us to do well to our own souls? It has been done already: thy father hath not risen again, but 
thy Lord hath risen. Hear Him, and accept good counsel. Spare not thy treasures, spend as freely as thou 
canst. This was the voice of luxuriousness: it has become the Lord’s Voice. Spend as freely as thou canst, 
do well to thy soul, lest this night thy soul be required. Here then ye have in Christ’s Name a discourse as 
I think on the duty of almsgiving. This your voice now applauding, is then only well-pleasing to the Lord, if 
He see withal your hands active in works of mercy. 


SERMON XXXVII 


DELIVERED ON THE LORD’S DAY, ON THAT WHICH IS WRITTEN IN THE GOSPEL, MATT. XX. 1, “THE KINGDOM OF 
HEAVEN IS LIKE UNTO A MAN THAT WAS A HOUSEHOLDER, WHO WENT OUT EARLY IN THE MORNING TO HIRE 
LABOURERS INTO HIS VINEYARD.” 


1. Ye have heard out of the Holy Gospel a parable well suited to the present season, concerning the 
labourers in the vineyard. For now is the time of the material vintage. Now there is also a spiritual 
vintage, wherein God rejoiceth in the fruit of His vineyard. For we cultivate God, and God cultivateth us. 
But we do not so cultivate God as to make Him any better thereby. For our cultivation is the labour of the 
heart, not of the hands. He cultivateth us as the husbandman doth his field. In then that He cultivateth us, 
He maketh us better; because so doth the husbandman make his field better by cultivating it, and the very 
fruit He seeketh in us is, that we may cultivate Him. The culture He exerciseth on us is, that He ceaseth 
not to root out by His Word the evil seeds from our hearts, to open our heart, as it were, by the plough of 
His Word, to plant the seed of His precepts, to wait for the fruit of piety. For when we have so received 
that culture into our heart, as to cultivate Him well, we are not ungrateful to our Husbandman, but render 
the fruit wherein He rejoiceth. And our fruit doth not make Him the richer, but us the happier. 


2. See then; hear how, as I have said, “God cultivateth us.” For that we cultivate God, there is no need to 
be proved to you. For all men have this on their tongue, that men cultivate God, but the hearer feels a 
kind of awe, when he hears that God cultivates man; because it is not after the ordinary usage of men to 
say, that God cultivateth men, but that men cultivate God. We ought therefore to prove to you, that God 
also doth cultivate men; lest perchance we be thought to have spoken a word contrary to sound doctrine, 
and men dispute in their heart against us, and as not knowing our meaning, find fault with us. I have 
determined therefore to show you, that God doth also cultivate us; but as I have said already, as a field, 
that He may make us better. Thus the Lord saith in the Gospel, “I am the Vine, ye are the branches, My 
Father is the Husbandman.” What doth the Husbandman do? I ask you who are husbandmen. I suppose he 
cultivates his field. If then God the Father be a Husbandman, He hath a field; and His field He cultivateth, 
and from it He expecteth fruit. 


3. Again, He “planted a vineyard,” as the Lord Jesus Christ Himself saith, “and let it out to husbandmen, 
who should render Him the fruit in the proper season. And He sent His servants to them to ask for the 
hire of the vineyard. But they treated them despitefully, and killed some,” and contemptuously refused to 
render the fruits. “He sent others also,” they suffered the like treatment. And then the Householder, the 
Cultivator of His field, and the Planter, and Letter out of His vineyard, said; “I will send Mine Only Son, it 
may be they will at least reverence Him.” And so He saith, “He sent His Own Son also. They said among 
themselves, This is the heir, come, let us kill Him, and the inheritance shall be ours. And they killed Him, 
and cast Him out of the vineyard. When the Lord of the vineyard cometh, what will He do to those wicked 
husbandmen? They answered, He will miserably destroy those wicked men, and will let out His vineyard 
unto other husbandmen, which shall render Him the fruits in their seasons.” The vineyard was planted 
when the law was given in the hearts of the Jews. The Prophets were sent, seeking fruit, even their good 
life: the Prophets were treated despitefully by them, and were killed. Christ also was sent, the Only Son of 
the Householder; and they killed Him who was the Heir, and so lost the inheritance. Their evil counsel 
turned out contrary to their designs. They killed Him that they might possess the inheritance; and 
because they killed Him, they lost it. 


4. Ye have just heard too the parable out of the Holy Gospel; that “the kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
householder, which went out to hire labourers into His vineyard. He went out in the morning,” and hired 
those whom he found, and agreed with them for a denarius as their hire. He “went out again at the third 
hour, and found others,” and brought them to the labour of the vineyard. “And the sixth and ninth hour he 
did likewise. He went out also at the eleventh hour,” near the end of the day, “and found some idle and 
standing still, and he said to them, Why stand ye here?” Why do ye not work in the vineyard? They 
answered, “Because no man hath hired us.” “Go ye also,” said He, “and whatsoever is right I will give 
you.” His pleasure was to fix their hire at a denarius. How could they who had only to work one hour dare 
hope for a denarius? Yet they congratulated themselves in the hope that they should receive something. 
So then these were brought in even for one hour. At the end of the day he ordered the hire to be paid to 
all, from the last to the first. Then he began to pay at those who had come in at the eleventh hour, and he 
commanded a denarius to be given them. When they who had come at the first hour saw that the others 
had received a denarius, which he had agreed for with themselves “they hoped that they should have 
received more:” and when their turn came, they also received a denarius. “They murmured against the 
good man of the house, saying, Behold, thou hast made us who have borne the burning and heat of the 
day, equal and like to those who have laboured but one hour in the vineyard.” And “the good man,” 
returning a most just answer to one of them, said, “Friend, I do thee no wrong;” that is, “I have not 
defrauded thee, I have paid thee what I agreed for with thee. “I have done thee no wrong,” for I have paid 
thee what I agreed for. To this other it is my will not to render a payment, but to bestow a gift. “Is it not 
lawful for me to do what I will with mine own? Is thine eye evil, because I am good?” If I had taken from 
any one what did not belong to me, rightly I might be blamed, as fraudulent and unjust: if I had not paid 
any one his due, rightly might I be blamed as fraudulent, and as withholding what belonged to another; 


but when I pay what is due, and give besides to whom I will, neither can he to whom I owed find fault, and 
he to whom I gave ought to rejoice the more.” They had nothing to answer; and all were made equal; “and 
the last became first, and the first last;” by equality of treatment, not by inverting their order. For what is 
the meaning of, “the last were first, and the first last”? That both the first and last received the same. 


5. How is it that he began to pay at the last? Are not all, as we read, to receive together? For we read in 
another place of the Gospel, that He will say to those whom He shall set on the right hand, “Come, ye 
blessed of My Father, receive the kingdom prepared for you from the beginning of the world.” If all then 
are to receive together, how do we understand in this place, that they received first who began to work at 
the eleventh hour, and they last who were hired at the first hour? If I shall be able so to speak, as to reach 
your understanding, God be thanked. For to Him ought ye to render thanks, who distributeth to you by 
me; for nought of my own do I distribute. If ye ask me, for example, which of the two has received first, he 
who has received after one hour, or he who after twelve hours; every man would answer that he who has 
received after one hour, has received before him who received after twelve hours. So then though they all 
received at the same hour, yet because some received after one hour, others after twelve hours, they who 
received after so short a time are said to have received first. The first righteous men, as Abel, and Noe, 
called as it were at the first hour, will receive together with us the blessedness of the resurrection. Other 
righteous men after them, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and all of their age, called as it were at the third hour, 
will receive together with us the blessedness of the resurrection. Other righteous men, as Moses, and 
Aaron, and whosoever with them were called as it were at the sixth hour, will receive together with us the 
blessedness of the resurrection. After them the Holy Prophets, called as it were at the ninth hour, will 
receive together with us the same blessedness. In the end of the world all Christians, called as it were at 
the eleventh hour, will receive with the rest the blessedness of that resurrection. All will receive together; 
but consider those first men, after how long a time do they receive it? If then those first receive after a 
long time, we after a short time; though we all receive together, yet we seem to have received first, 
because our hire will not tarry long in coming. 


6. In that hire then shall we be all equal, and the first as the last, and the last as the first; because that 
denarius is life eternal, and in the life eternal all will be equal. For although through diversity of 
attainments the saints will shine, some more, some less; yet as to this respect, the gift of eternal life, it 
will be equal to all. For that will not be longer to one, and shorter to another, which is alike everlasting; 
that which hath no end will have no end either for thee or me. After one sort in that life will be wedded 
chastity, after another virgin purity; in one sort there will be the fruit of good works, in another sort the 
crown of martyrdom. One in one sort, and another in another; yet in respect to the living for ever, this 
man will not live more than that, nor that than this. For alike without end will they live, though each shall 
live in his own brightness: and the denarius in the parable is that life eternal. Let not him then who has 
received after a long time murmur against him who has received after a short time. To the first, it is a 
payment; to the other, a free gift; yet the same thing is given alike to both. 


7. There is also something like this in this present life, and besides that solution of the parable, by which 
they who were called at the first hour are understood of Abel and the righteous men of his age, and they 
at the third, of Abraham and the righteous men of his age, and they at the sixth, of Moses and Aaron and 
the righteous men of their age, and they at the eleventh, as in the end of the world, of all Christians; 
besides this solution of the parable, the parable may be seen to have an explanation in respect even of this 
present life. For they are as it were called at the first hour, who begin to be Christians fresh from their 
mother’s womb; boys are called as it were at the third, young men at the sixth, they who are verging 
toward old age, at the ninth hour, and they who are called as if at the eleventh hour, are they who are 
altogether decrepit; yet all these are to receive the one and the same denarius of eternal life. 


8. But, Brethren, hearken ye and understand, lest any put off to come into the vineyard, because he is 
sure, that, come when he will, he shall receive this denarius. And sure indeed he is that the denarius is 
promised him; but this is no injunction to put off. For did they who were hired into the vineyard, when the 
householder came out to them to hire whom he might find, at the third hour for instance, and did hire 
them, did they say to him, “Wait, we are not going thither till the sixth hour”? or they whom he found at 
the sixth hour, did they say, “We are not going till the ninth hour”? or they whom he found at the ninth 
hour, did they say, “We are not going till the eleventh? For he will give to all alike; why should we fatigue 
ourselves more than we need?” What He was to give, and what He was to do, was in the secret of His own 
counsel: do thou come when thou art called. For an equal reward is promised to all; but as to this 
appointed hour of working, there is an important question. For if, for instance, they who are called at the 
sixth hour, at that age of life that is, in which as in the full heat of noon, is felt the glow of manhood’s 
years; if they, called thus in manhood, were to say, “Wait, for we have heard in the Gospel that all are to 
receive the same reward, we will come at the eleventh hour, when we shall have grown old, and shall still 
receive the same. Why should we add to our labour?” it would be answered them thus, “Art not thou 
willing to labour now, who dost not know whether thou shalt live to old age? Thou art called at the sixth 
hour; come. The Householder hath it is true promised thee a denarius, if thou come at the eleventh hour, 
but whether thou shalt live even to the seventh, no one hath promised thee. I say not to the eleventh, but 
even to the seventh hour. Why then dost thou put off him that calleth thee, certain as thou art of the 
reward, but uncertain of the day? Take heed then lest peradventure what he is to give thee by promise, 
thou take from thyself by delay.” Now if this may rightly be said of infants as belonging to the first hour, if 


it may be rightly said of boys as belonging to the third, if it may be rightly said of men in the vigour of life, 
as in the full-day heat of the sixth hour; how much more rightly may it be said of the decrepit? Lo, already 
is it the eleventh hour, and dost thou yet stand still, and art thou yet slow to come? 


9. But perhaps the Householder hath not gone out to call thee? If he hath not gone out, what mean our 
addresses to you? For we are servants of his household, we are sent to hire labourers. Why standest thou 
still then? Thou hast now ended the number of thy years; hasten after the denarius. For this is the “going 
out” of the Householder, the making himself known; forasmuch as he that is in the house is hidden, he is 
not seen by those who are without; but when he “goeth out” of the house, he is seen by those without. So 
Christ is in secret, as long as He is not known and acknowledged; but when He is acknowledged, He hath 
gone out to hire labourers. For now He hath come forth from a hidden place, to be known of men: 
everywhere Christ is known, Christ is preached; all places whatsoever under the heaven proclaim aloud 
the glory of Christ. He was in a manner the object of derision and contempt among the Jews, He appeared 
in low estate and was despised. For He hid His Majesty, and manifested His infirmity. That in Him which 
was manifested was despised, and that which was hidden was not known. “For had they known it, they 
would not have crucified the Lord of glory.” But is He still to be despised now that He sitteth in heaven, if 
He were despised when He was hanging on the tree? They who crucified Him wagged their head, and 
standing before His Cross, as though they had attained the fruit of their cruel rage, they said in mockery, 
“If He be the Son of God, let Him come down from the Cross. He saved others, Himself He cannot save.” 
He came not down, because He lay hid. For with far greater ease could He have come down from the 
Cross, who had power to rise again from the grave. He showed forth an example of patience for our 
instruction. He delayed His power, and was not acknowledged. For He had not then gone out to hire 
labourers, He had gone out, He had not made Himself known. On the third day He rose again, He showed 
Himself to His disciples, ascended into heaven, and sent the Holy Ghost on the fiftieth day after the 
resurrection, the tenth after the ascension. The Holy Ghost who was sent filled all who were in one room, 
one hundred and twenty men. They “were filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with the tongues 
of all nations;” now was the calling manifest, now He went out to hire. For now the power of truth began 
to be made known to all. For then even one man having received the Holy Ghost, spake by himself with 
the tongues of all nations. But now in the Church oneness itself, as one man speaks in the tongues of all 
nations. For what tongue has not the Christian religion reached? to what limits does it not extend? Now is 
there no one “who hideth himself from the heat thereof;” and delay is still ventured by him who stands 
still at the eleventh hour. 


10. It is plain then, my Brethren, it is plain to all, do ye hold it fast, and be sure of it, that whensoever any 
one turns himself to the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, from a useless or abandoned way of life, all that is 
past is forgiven him, and as though all his debts were cancelled, a new account is entered into with him. 
All is entirely forgiven. Let no one be anxious in the thought that there remains anything which is not 
forgiven him. But on the other hand, let no one rest in a perverse security. For these two things are the 
death of souls, despair, and perverse hope. For as a good and right hope saveth, so doth a perverse hope 
deceive. First, consider how despair deceiveth. There are men, who when they begin to reflect on the evils 
they have done, think they cannot be forgiven; and whilst they think they cannot be forgiven, forthwith 
they give up their souls to ruin, and perish through despair, saying in their thoughts, “Now there is no 
hope for us; for such great sins as we have committed cannot be remitted or pardoned us; why then 
should we not satisfy our lusts? Let us at least fill up the pleasure of the time present, seeing we have no 
reward in that which is to come. Let us do what we list, though it be not lawful; that we may at least have 
a temporal enjoyment, because we cannot attain to the receiving an eternal.” In saying such things they 
perish through despair, either before they believe at all, or when Christians already, they have fallen by 
evil living into any sins and wickednesses. The Lord of the vineyard goeth forth to them, and by the 
Prophet Ezekial knocketh, and calleth to them in their despair, and as they turn their backs to Him that 
calleth them. “In whatsoever day a man shall turn from his most wicked way, I will forget all his 
iniquities.” If they hear and believe this voice, they are recovered from despair, and rise up again from 
that very deep and bottomless gulf, wherein they had been sunk. 


11. But these must fear, lest they fall into another gulf, and they die through a perverse hope, who could 
not die through despair. For they change their thoughts, which are far different indeed from what they 
were before, but not less pernicious, and begin again to say in their hearts, “If in whatever day I turn from 
my most evil way, the merciful God, as He truly promiseth by the Prophet, will forget all my iniquities, why 
should I turn to-day and not to-morrow? Let this day pass as yesterday, in excess of guilty pleasure, in the 
full flow of licentiousness, let it wallow in deadly delights; to-morrow I shall turn myself,’ and there will be 
an end to it.” One may answer thee, An end of what? Of mine iniquities, thou wilt say. Well, rejoice indeed, 
that to-morrow there will be an end of thine iniquities. But what if before to-morrow thine own end shall 
be? So then thou dost well indeed to rejoice that God hath promised thee forgiveness for thine iniquities, 
if thou art converted; but no one has promised thee to-morrow. Or if perchance some astrologer hath 
promised it, it is a far different thing from God’s promise. Many have these astrologers deceived, in that 
they have promised themselves advantages, and have found only losses. Therefore for the sake of these 
again whose hope is wrong, doth the Householder go forth. As He went forth to those who had despaired 
wrongly, and were lost in their despair, and called them back to hope; so doth He go forth to these also 
who would perish through an evil hope; and by another book He saith to them, “Make no tarrying to turn 
to the Lord.” As He had said to the others, “In whatsoever day a man shall turn from his most wicked way, 


I will forget all his iniquities,” and took despair away from them, because they had now given up their soul 
to perdition, despairing of forgiveness by any means; so doth He go forth to these also who have a mind to 
perish through hope and delay; and speaketh to them, and chideth them, “Make no tarrying to turn to the 
Lord, and put not off from day to day; for suddenly shall the wrath of the Lord come forth, and in the day 
of vengeance He will destroy thee.” Therefore put not off, shut not against thyself what now is open. Lo, 
the Giver of forgiveness openeth the door to thee; why dost thou delay? Thou oughtest to rejoice, were He 
to open after ever so long a time to thy knocking; thou hast not knocked, yet doth He open, and dost thou 
remain outside? Put not off then. Scripture saith in a certain place, as touching works of mercy, “Say not, 
Go, and come again, and to-morrow I will give; when thou canst do the kindness at once; for thou knowest 
not what may happen on the morrow.” Here then is a precept of not putting off being merciful to another, 
and wilt thou by putting off be cruel against thine own self? Thou oughtest not to put off to give bread, 
and wilt thou put off to receive forgiveness? If thou dost not put off in showing pity towards another, “pity 
thine own soul also in pleasing God.” Give alms to thine own soul also. Nay I do not say, give to it, but 
thrust not back His Hand that would give to thee. 


12. But men continually injure themselves exceedingly in their fear to offend others. For good friends 
have much influence for good, and evil friends for evil. Therefore it was not the Lord’s will to choose first 
senators, but fishermen, to teach us for our own salvation to disregard the friendship of the powerful. O 
signal mercy of the Creator! For He knew that had He chosen the senator, he would say, “My rank has 
been chosen.” If He had first made choice of the rich man, he would say, “My wealth has been chosen.” If 
He had first made choice of an emperor, he would say, “My power has been chosen.” If the orator he 
would say, “My eloquence has been chosen.” If of the philosopher, he would say, “My wisdom has been 
chosen.” Meanwhile He says, let these proud ones be put off awhile, they swell too much. Now there is 
much difference between substantial size and swelling; both indeed are large, but both are not alike 
sound. Let them then, He says, be put off, these proud ones, they must be cured by something solid. First 
give Me, He says, this fisherman. “Come, thou poor one, follow Me; thou hast nothing, thou knowest 
nothing, follow Me. Thou poor and ignorant one, follow Me. There is nothing in thee to inspire awe, but 
there is much in thee to be filled.” To so copious a fountain an empty vessel should be brought. So the 
fisherman left his nets, the fisherman received grace, and became a divine orator. See what the Lord did, 
of whom the Apostle says, “God hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound the things which 
are mighty, and base things of the world hath God chosen, yea and things which are not, as if they were, 
that those things which are may be brought to nought.” And so now the fishermen’s words are read, and 
the necks of orators are brought down. Let all empty winds then be taken away, let the smoke be taken 
away which vanishes as it mounts; let them be utterly despised when the question is of this salvation. 


13. If any one in a city had some bodily sickness, and there was in that place some very skilful physician 
who was an enemy to the sick man’s powerful friends; if any one, I say, in a city were labouring under 
some dangerous bodily sickness; and there was in the same city a very skilful physician, an enemy as I 
said, of the sick man’s powerful friends, and they were to say to their friend, “Do not call him in, he knows 
nothing;” and they were to say this not from any judgment of their mind, but through dislike of him; would 
he not for his own safety’s sake remove from him the groundless assertions of his powerful friends, and 
with whatever offence to them, in order that he might live but a few days longer, call that physician in, 
whom common report had given out as most skilful to drive away the disease of his body? Well, the whole 
race of mankind is sick, not with diseases of the body, but with sin. There lies one great patient from East 
to West throughout the world. To cure this great patient came the Almighty Physician down. He humbled 
Himself even to mortal flesh, as it were to the sick man’s bed. Precepts of health He gives, and is 
despised; they who do observe them are delivered. He is despised, when powerful friends say, “He knows 
nothing.” If He knew nothing, His power would not fill the nations. If He knew nothing, He would not have 
been, before He was with us. If He knew nothing, He would not have sent the Prophets before Him. Are 
not those things which were foretold of old, fulfilled now? Does not this Physician prove the power of His 
art by the accomplishment of His promises? Are not deadly errors overturned throughout the whole 
world; and by the threshing of the world lusts subdued? Let no one say, “The world was better aforetime 
than now; ever since that Physician began to exercise His art, many dreadful things we witness here.” 
Marvel not at this? Before that any were in course of healing, the Physician’s residence seemed clean of 
blood; but now rather as seeing what thou dost, shake off all vain delights, and come to the Physician, it is 
the time of healing, not of pleasure. 


14. Let us then think, Brethren, of being cured. If we do not yet know the Physician, yet let us not like 
frenzied men be violent against Him, or as men in a lethargy turn away from Him. For many through this 
violence have perished, and many have perished through sleep. The frenzied are they who are made mad 
for want of sleep. The lethargic are they who are weighed down by excessive sleep. Men are to be found 
of both these kinds. Against this Physician it is the will of some to be violent, and forasmuch as He is 
Himself sitting in heaven, they persecute His faithful ones on earth. Yet even such as these He cureth. 
Many of them having been converted from enemies have become friends, from persecutors have become 
preachers. Such as these were the Jews, whom, though violent as men in frenzy against Him while He was 
here, He healed, and prayed for them as He hung upon the Cross. For He said, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” Yet many of them when their fury was calmed, their frenzy as it were got 
under, came to know God, and Christ. When the Holy Ghost was sent after the Ascension, they were 
converted to Him whom they crucified, and as believers drunk in the Sacrament His Blood, which in their 


violence they shed. 


15. Of this we have examples. Saul persecuted the members of Jesus Christ, who is now sitting in heaven; 
grievously did he persecute them in his frenzy, in the loss of his reason, in the transport of his madness. 
But He with one word, calling to him out of heaven, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” struck down 
the frantic one, raised him up whole, killed the persecutor, quickened the preacher. And so again many 
lethargic ones are healed. For to such are they like, who are not violent against Christ, nor malicious 
against Christians, but who in their delay are only dull and heavy with drowsy words, are slow to open 
their eyes to the light, and are annoyed with those who would arouse them. “Get away from me,” says the 
heavy, lethargic man, “I pray thee, get away from me.” Why? “I wish to sleep.” But you will die in 
consequence. He through love of sleep will answer, “I wish to die.” And Love from above calls out “I do 
not wish it.” Often does the son exhibit this loving affection to an aged father, though he must needs die in 
a few days; and is now in extreme old age. If he sees that he is lethargic, and knows from the physician 
that he is oppressed with a lethargic complaint, who tells him “Arouse your father, do not let him sleep, if 
you would save his life”! Then will the son come to the old man, and beat, and squeeze, or pinch, or prick 
him, or give him any uneasiness, and all through his dutiful affection to him; and will not allow him to die 
at once, die though he soon must from very age; and if his life is thus saved, the son rejoices that he has 
now to live some few days more with him who must soon depart to make way for him. With how much 
greater affection then ought we to be importunate with our friends, with whom we may live not a few days 
in this world, but in God’s presence for ever! Let them then love us, and do what they hear us say, and 
worship Him, whom we also worship, that they may receive what we also hope for. “Let us turn to the 
Lord,” etc. 


SERMON XXXVIII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XX. 30, ABOUT THE TWO BLIND MEN SITTING BY THE WAY SIDE, AND 
CRYING OUT, “LORD, HAVE MERCY ON US, THOU SON OF DAVID.” 


1. Ye know, Holy Brethren, full well as we do, that our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is the Physician of 
our eternal health; and that to this end He took the weakness of our nature, that our weakness might not 
last for ever. For He assumed a mortal body, wherein to kill death. And, “though He was crucified through 
weakness,” as the Apostle saith, “yet He liveth by the power of God.” They are the words too of the same 
Apostle; “He dieth no more, and death shall have no more dominion over Him.” These things, I say, are 
well known to your faith. And there is also this which follows from it, that we should know that all the 
miracles which He did on the body, avail to our instruction, that we may from them perceive that which is 
not to pass away, nor to have any end. He restored to the blind those eyes which death was sure sometime 
to close; He raised Lazarus to life who was to die again. And whatever He did for the health of bodies, He 
did it not to this end that they should be for ever; whereas at the last He will give eternal health even to 
the body itself. But because those things which were not seen, were not believed; by means of these 
temporal things which were seen, He built up faith in those things which were not seen. 


2. Let no one then, Brethren, say that our Lord Jesus Christ doeth not those things now, and on this 
account prefer the former to the present ages of the Church. In a certain place indeed the same Lord 
prefers those who “do not see, and yet believe,” to them who see and therefore believe. For even at that 
time so irresolute was the infirmity of His disciples, that they thought that He whom they saw to have 
risen again must be handled, in order that they might believe. It was not enough for their eyes that they 
had seen Him, unless their hands also were applied to His limbs, and the scars of His recent wounds were 
touched; that that disciple who was in doubt, might cry out suddenly when he had touched and recognised 
the scars, “My Lord and my God.” The scars manifested Him who had healed all wounds in others. Could 
not the Lord have risen again without the scars? Yes, but He knew the wounds which were in the hearts of 
His disciples, and to heal them He had preserved the scars on His own Body. And what said the Lord to 
him who now confessed and said, “My Lord and my God”? “Because thou hast seen,” He said, “thou hast 
believed; blessed are they who do not see, and yet believe.” Of whom spake He, Brethren, but of us? Not 
that He spake only of us, but of those also who shall come after us. For after a little while when He had 
departed from the sight of men, that faith might be established in their hearts, whosoever believed, 
believed, though they saw Him not, and great has been the merit of their faith; for the procuring of which 
faith they brought only the movement of a pious heart, and not the touching of their hands. 


3. These things then the Lord did to invite us to the faith. This faith reigneth now in the Church, which is 
spread throughout the whole world. And now He worketh greater cures, on account of which He 
disdained not then to exhibit those lesser ones. For as the soul is better than the body, so is the saving 
health of the soul better than the health of the body. The blind body doth not now open its eyes by a 
miracle of the Lord, but the blinded heart openeth its eyes to the word of the Lord. The mortal corpse 
doth not now rise again, but the soul doth rise again which lay dead in a living body. The deaf ears of the 
body are not now opened; but how many have the ears of their heart closed, which yet fly open at the 
penetrating word of God, so that they believe who did not believe, and they live well, who did live evilly, 
and they obey, who did not obey; and we say, “Such a man is become a believer;” and we wonder when we 
hear of them whom once we had known as hardened. Why then dost thou marvel at one who now believes, 
who is living innocently, and serving God; but because thou dost behold him seeing, whom thou hadst 


known to be blind; dost behold him living, whom thou hadst known to be dead; dost behold him hearing, 
whom thou hadst known to be deaf? For consider that there are who are dead in another than the 
ordinary sense, of whom the Lord spake to a certain man who delayed to follow the Lord, because he 
wished to bury his father; “Let the dead,” said He, “bury their dead.” Surely these dead buriers are not 
dead in body; for if this were so, they could not bury dead bodies. Yet doth he call them dead; where, but 
in the soul within? For as we may often see in a household, itself sound and well, the master of the same 
house lying dead; so in a sound body do many carry a dead soul within; and these the Apostle arouses 
thus, “Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” It is the Same 
who giveth light to the blind, that awakeneth the dead. For it is with His voice that the cry is made by the 
Apostle to the dead, “Awake, thou that sleepest.” And the blind will be enlightened with light, when he 
shall have risen again. And how many deaf men did the Lord see before His eyes, when He said, “He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear.” For who was standing before Him without his bodily ears? What other 
ears then did He seek for, but those of the inner man? 


4. Again, what eyes did He look for when He spake to those who saw indeed, but who saw only with the 
eyes of the flesh? For when Philip said to Him, “Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth us;” he 
understood indeed that if the Father were shown him, it might well suffice him; but how would the Father 
suffice him whom He that was equal to the Father sufficed not? And why did He not suffice? Because He 
was not seen. And why was He not seen? Because the eye whereby He might be seen was not yet whole. 
For this, namely, that the Lord was seen in the flesh with the outward eyes, not only the disciples who 
honoured Him saw, but also the Jews who crucified Him. He then who wished to be seen in another way, 
sought for other eyes. And therefore it was that to him who said, “Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us;” 
He answered, “Have I been so long time with you; and yet hast thou not known Me, Philip? He who hath 
seen Me, hath seen the Father also.” And that He might in the mean while heal the eyes of faith, he has 
first of all instructions given him regarding faith, that so he might attain to sight. And lest Philip should 
think that he was to conceive of God under the same form in which he then saw the Lord Jesus Christ in 
the body, he immediately subjoined; “Believest thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father in Me?” He 
had already said, “He who hath seen Me, hath seen the Father also.” But Philip’s eye was not yet sound 
enough to see the Father, nor consequently to see the Son who is Himself Coequal with the Father. And so 
Jesus Christ took in hand to cure, and with the medicines and salve of faith to strengthen the eyes of his 
mind, which as yet were weak and unable to behold so great a light, and He said, “Believest thou not that 
I am in the Father, and the Father in Me?” Let not him then who cannot yet see what the Lord will one day 
show him, seek first to see what he is to believe; but let him first believe that the eye by which he is to see 
may be healed. For it was only the form of the servant which was exhibited to the eyes of servants; 
because if “He who thought it not robbery to be equal with God,” could have been now seen as equal with 
God by those whom He wished to be healed, He would not have needed to “empty Himself, and to take the 
form of a servant.” But because there was no way whereby God could be seen, but whereby man could be 
seen, there was; therefore He who was God was made man, that that which was seen might heal that 
whereby He was not seen. For He saith Himself in another place, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” Philip might of course have answered and said, “Lord, lo, I see Thee; is the Father such as 
I see Thee to be? forasmuch as Thou hast said, He who hath seen Me, hath seen the Father also’?” But 
before Philip answered thus, or perhaps before he so much as thought it, when the Lord had said, “He 
who hath seen Me, hath seen the Father also;” He immediately added, “Believest thou not that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in Me?” For with that eye he could, not yet see either the Father, or the Son who is 
equal with the Father; but that his eye might be healed for seeing, he was to be anointed unto believing. 
So then before thou seest what thou canst not now see, believe what as yet thou seest not. “Walk by 
faith,” that thou mayest attain to sight. Sight will not gladden him in his home whom faith consoleth not 
by the way. For so says the Apostle, “As long as we are in the body, we are in pilgrimage from the Lord.” 
And he subjoins immediately why we are still “in pilgrimage,” though we have now believed; “For we walk 
by faith,” He says, “not by sight.” 


5. Our whole business then, Brethren, in this life is to heal this eye of the heart whereby God may be seen. 
To this end are celebrated the Holy Mysteries; to this end is preached the word of God; to this end are the 
moral exhortations of the Church, those, that is, that relate to the correction of manners, to the 
amendment of carnal lusts, to the renouncing the world, not in word only, but in a change of life: to this 
end is directed the whole aim of the Divine and Holy Scriptures, that that inner man may be purged of 
that which hinders us from the sight of God. For as the eye which is formed to see this temporal light, a 
light though heavenly, yet corporeal, and manifest, not to men only, but even to the meanest animals (for 
for this the eye is formed, to see this light); if anything be thrown or fall into it, whereby it is disordered, 
is shut out from this light; and though it encompass the eye with its presence, yet the eye turns itself away 
from, and is absent from it; and through its disordered condition is not only rendered absent from the 
light which is present, but the light to see which it was formed, is even painful to it. So the eye of the 
heart too when it is disordered and wounded turns away from the light of righteousness, and dares not 
and cannot contemplate it. 


6. And what is it that disorders the eye of the heart? Evil desire, covetousness, injustice, worldly 
concupiscence, these disorder, close, blind the eye of the heart. And yet when the eye of the body is out of 
order, how is the physician sought out, what an absence of all delay to open and cleanse it, that that may 
be healed whereby this outward light is seen! There is running to and fro, no one is still, no one loiters, if 


even the smallest straw fall into the eye. And God it must be allowed made the sun which we desire to see 
with sound eyes. Much brighter assuredly is He who made it; nor is the light with which the eye of the 
mind is concerned of this kind at all. That light is eternal Wisdom. God made thee, O man, after His own 
image. Would He give thee wherewithal to see the sun which He made, and not give thee wherewithal to 
see Him who made thee, when He made thee after His own image? He hath given thee this also; both hath 
He given thee. But much thou dost love these outward eyes, and despisest much that interior eye; it thou 
dost carry about bruised and wounded. Yea, it would be a punishment to thee, if thy Maker should wish to 
manifest Himself unto thee; it would be a punishment to thine eye, before that it is cured and healed. For 
so Adam in paradise sinned, and hid himself from the face of God. As long then as he had the sound heart 
of a pure conscience, he rejoiced at the presence of God; when that eye was wounded by sin, he began to 
dread the Divine light, he fled back into the darkness, and the thick covert of the trees, flying from the 
truth, and anxious for the shade. 


7. Therefore, my Brethren, since we too are born of him, and as the Apostle says, “In Adam all die;” for we 
were all at first two persons if we were loth to obey the physician, that we might not be sick; let us obey 
Him now, that we may be delivered from sickness. The physician gave us precepts, when we were whole; 
He gave us precepts that we might not need a physician. “They that are whole,” He saith, “need not a 
physician, but they that are sick.” When whole we despised these precepts, and by experience have felt 
how to our own destruction we despised His precepts. Now we are sick, we are in distress, we are on the 
bed of weakness; yet let us not despair. For because we could not come to the Physician, He hath 
vouchsafed to come Himself to us. Though despised by man when he was whole, He did not despise him 
when he was stricken. He did not leave off to give other precepts to the weak, who would not keep the 
first precepts, that he might not be weak; as though He would say, “Assuredly thou hast by experience felt 
that I spake the truth when I said, Touch not this. Be healed then now at length, and recover the life thou 
hast lost. Lo, I am bearing thine infirmity; drink thou the bitter cup. For thou hast of thine own self made 
those my so sweet precepts which were given to thee when whole, so toilsome. They were despised and so 
thy distress began; cured thou canst not be, except thou drink the bitter cup, the cup of temptations, 
wherein this life abounds, the cup of tribulation, anguish, and sufferings. Drink then,” He says, “drink, 
that thou mayest live.” And that the sick man may not make answer, “I cannot, I cannot bear it, I will not 
drink;” the Physician, all whole though he be, drinketh first, that the sick man may not hesitate to drink. 
For what bitterness is there in this cup, which He hath not drunk? If it be contumely; He heard it first 
when He drove out the devils, “He hath a devil, and by Beelzebub He casteth out devils.” Whereupon in 
order to comfort the sick, He saith, “If they have called the Master of the house Beelzebub, how much 
more shall they call them of His household?” If pains are this bitter cup, He was bound and scourged and 
crucified. If death be this bitter cup, He died also. If infirmity shrink with horror from any particular kind 
of death, none was at that time more ignominious than the death of the cross. For it was not in vain that 
the Apostle, when setting forth His obedience, added, “Made obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” 


8. But because He designed to honour His faithful ones at the end of the world, He hath first honoured the 
cross in this world; in such wise that the princes of the earth who believe in Him have prohibited any 
criminal from being crucified; and that cross which the Jewish persecutors with great mockery prepared 
for the Lord, even kings His servants at this day bear with great confidence on their foreheads. Only the 
shameful nature of the death which our Lord vouchsafed to undergo for us is not now so apparent, Who, 
as the Apostle says, “was made a curse for us.” And when as He hung, the blindness of the Jews mocked 
Him, surely He could have come down from the Cross, who if He had not so willed, had not been on the 
Cross; but it was a greater thing to rise from the grave than to come down from the Cross. Our Lord then 
in doing these Divine, and in suffering these human things, instructs us by His Bodily miracles and Bodily 
patience, that we may believe, and be made whole to behold those things invisible which the eye of the 
body hath no knowledge of. With this intent then He cured these blind men of whom the account has just 
now been read in the Gospel. And consider what instruction He has by their cure conveyed to the man 
who is sick within. 


9. Consider the issue of the thing, and the order of the circumstances. Those two blind men sitting by the 
way Side cried out as the Lord passed by, that He would have mercy upon them. But they were restrained 
from crying out by the multitude which was with the Lord. Now do not suppose that this circumstance is 
left without a mysterious meaning. But they overcame the crowd who kept them back by the great 
perseverance of their cry, that their voice might reach the Lord’s ears; as though He had not already 
anticipated their thoughts. So then the two blind men cried out that they might be heard by the Lord, and 
could not be restrained by the multitudes. The Lord “was passing by,” and they cried out. The Lord “stood 
still,” and they were healed. For “the Lord Jesus stood still, and called them, and said, What will ye that I 
shall do unto you? They say unto Him, That our eyes may be opened.” The Lord did according to their 
faith, He recovered their eyes. If we have now understood by the sick, the deaf, the dead, the sick, and 
deaf, and dead, within; let us look out in this place also for the blind within. The eyes of the heart are 
clossd; “Jesus passeth by” that we may cry out. What is, “Jesus passeth by”? Jesus is doing things which 
last but for a time. What is “Jesus passeth by”? Jesus doeth things which pass by. Mark and see how many 
things of His have “passed by.” He was born of the Virgin Mary; is He being born always? As an infant was 
He suckled; is He suckled always? He ran through the successive ages of life unto man’s full estate; doth 
He grow in body always? Boyhood succeeded to infancy, to boyhood youth, to youth man’s full stature in 


several passing successions. Even the very miracles which He did are “passed by,” they are read and 
believed. For because these miracles are written that so they might be read, they “passed by” when they 
were being done. In a word, not to dwell long on this, He was Crucified: is He hanging on the Cross 
always? He was Buried, He Rose again, He Ascended into heaven; “now He dieth no more, death shall no 
more have dominion over Him.” And His Divinity abideth ever, yea, the Immortality of His Body now shall 
never fail. But nevertheless all those things which were wrought by Him in time have “passed by;” and 
they are written to be read, and they are preached to be believed. In all these things then, “Jesus passeth 
by.” 


10. And what are “the two blind men by the way side,” but the two people to cure whom Jesus came? Let 
us show those two people in the Holy Scriptures. It is written in the Gospel, “Other sheep I have which are 
not of this fold; them also must I bring, that there may be one fold and One Shepherd.” Who then are the 
two people? One the people of the Jews, and the other of the Gentiles. “I am not sent,” He saith, “but unto 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” To whom did He say this? To the disciples; when that woman of 
Canaan who confessed herself to be a dog, cried out that she might be found worthy of the crumbs from 
the master’s table. And because she was found worthy, now were the two people to whom He had come 
made manifest: the Jewish people, to wit, of whom He said, “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel;” and the people of the Gentiles, whose type this woman exhibited whom He had first 
rejected, saying, “It is not meet to cast the children’s bread to the dogs;” and to whom when she said, 
“Truth, Lord, yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their master’s table;” He answered, “O 
woman, great is thy faith, be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” For of this people also was that centurion of 
whom the same Lord saith, “Verily I say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 
Because he had said, “I am not worthy that Thou shouldest come under my roof, but speak the word only, 
and my servant shall be healed.” So then the Lord even before His Passion and Glorification pointed out 
two people, the one to whom He had come because of the promises to the Fathers; and the other whom 
for His mercy’s sake He did not reject; that it might be fulfilled which had been promised to Abraham, “In 
thy seed shall all nations be blessed.” Wherefore also the Apostle after the Lord’s Resurrection and 
Ascension, when He was despised by the Jews, went to the Gentiles. Not that he was silent however 
towards the Churches which consisted of Jewish believers; “I was unknown,” he says, “by face unto the 
Churches of Judaea which were in Christ. But they heard only that he which persecuted us in times past, 
now preacheth the faith which once he destroyed, and they glorified God in me.” So again Christ is called 
the “Corner Stone who made both one.” For a corner joins two walls which come from different sides 
together. And what was so different as the circumcision and uncircumcision, having one wall from Judaea, 
the other from the Gentiles? But they are joined together by the corner stone. “For the stone which the 
builders rejected, the same is become the head of the corner.” There is no corner in a building, except 
when two walls coming from different directions meet together, and are joined in a kind of unity. The “two 
blind men” then crying out unto the Lord were these two walls according to the figure. 


11. Attend now, dearly Beloved. The Lord was “passing by,” and the blind men “cried out.” What is “was 
passing by”? As we have already said, He was doing works which “passed by.” Now upon these passing 
works is our faith built up. For we believe on the Son of God, not only in that He is the word of God, by 
whom all things were made; for if He had always continued “in the form of God, equal with God,” and had 
not “emptied Himself in taking the form of a servant,” the blind men would not even have perceived Him, 
that they might be able to cry out. But when He wrought passing works, that is, “when He humbled 
Himself, having become obedient unto death, even the death of the cross,” the “two blind men cried out, 
Have mercy on us, thou Son of David.” For this very thing that He David’s Lord and Creator, willed also to 
be David’s Son, He wrought in time, He wrought “passing by.” 


12. Now what is it, Brethren, “to cry out” unto Christ, but to correspond to the grace of Christ by good 
works? This I say, Brethren, lest haply we cry aloud with our voices, and in our lives be dumb. Who is he 
that crieth out to Christ, that his inward blindness may be driven away by Christ as He is “passing by,” 
that is, as He is dispensing to us those temporal sacraments, whereby we are instructed to receive the 
things which are eternal? Who is he that crieth out unto Christ? Whoso despiseth the world, crieth out 
unto Christ. Whoso despiseth the pleasures of the world, crieth out unto Christ. Whoso saith not with his 
tongue, but with his life, “The world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world,” crieth out unto Christ. 
Whoso “disperseth abroad and giveth to the poor, that his righteousness may endure for ever,” crieth out 
unto Christ. For let him that hears, and is not deaf to the sound, “sell that ye have, and give to the poor; 
provide yourselves bags which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth not;” let him as he hears 
the sound as it were of Christ’s footsteps “passing by,” cry out in response to this in his blindness, that is, 
let him do these things. Let his voice be in his actions. Let him begin to despise the world, to distribute to 
the poor his goods, to esteem as nothing worth what other men love, let him disregard injuries, not seek 
to be avenged, let him give his “cheek to the smiter,” let him pray for his enemies; if any “one have taken 
away his goods,” let “him not ask for them again;” if he “have taken anything from any man, let him 
restore fourfold.” 


13. When he shall begin to do all this, all his kinsmen, relations, and friends will be in commotion. They 
who love this world, will oppose him. What madness this! you are too extreme: what! are not other men 
Christians? This is folly, this is madness. And other such like things do the multitude cry out to prevent the 
blind from crying out. The multitude rebuked them as they cried out; but did not overcome their cries. Let 


them who wish to be healed understand what they have to do. Jesus is now also “passing by;” let them 
who are by the way side cry out. These are they “who know God with their lips, but their heart is far from 
Him.” These are by the way side, to whom as blinded in heart Jesus gives His precepts. For when those 
passing things which Jesus did are recounted, Jesus is always represented to us as “passing by.” For even 
unto the end of the world there will not be wanting “blind men sitting by the way side.” Need then there is 
that they who sit by the way side should cry out. The multitude that was with the Lord would repress the 
crying of those who were seeking for recovery. Brethren, do ye see my meaning? For I know not how to 
speak, but still less do I know how to be silent. I will speak then, and speak plainly. For I fear “Jesus 
passing by” and “Jesus standing still;” and therefore I cannot keep silence. Evil and lukewarm Christians 
hinder good Christians who are truly earnest, and wish to do the commandments of God which are written 
in the Gospel. This multitude which is with the Lord hinders those who are crying out, hinders those that 
is who are doing well, that they may not by perseverance be healed. But let them cry out, and not faint; let 
them not be led away as if by the authority of numbers; let them not imitate those who became Christians 
before them, who live evil lives themselves, and are jealous of the good deeds of others. Let them not say, 
“Let us live as these so many live.” Why not rather as the Gospel ordains? Why dost thou wish to live 
according to the remonstrances of the multitude who would hinder thee, and not after the steps of the 
Lord, “who passeth by”? They will mock, and abuse, and call thee back; do thou cry out till thou reach the 
ears of Jesus. For they who shall persevere in doing such things as Christ hath enjoined, and regard not 
the multitudes that hinder them, nor think much of their appearing to follow Christ, that is of their being 
called Christians; but who love the light which Christ is about to restore to them, more than they fear the 
uproar of those who are hindering them; they shall on no account be separated from Him, and Jesus will 
“stand still,” and make them whole. 


14. For how are our eyes made whole? That as by faith we perceive Christ “passing by” in the temporal 
economy, so we may attain to the knowledge of Him as “standing still” in His unchangeable Eternity. For 
then is the eye made whole when the knowledge of Christ’s Divinity is attained. Let your love apprehend 
this; attend ye to the great mystery which I am to speak of. All the things which were done by our Lord 
Jesus Christ in time, graft faith in us. We believe on the Son of God, not on the Word only, “by which all 
things were made;” but on this very Word, “made flesh that He might dwell among us,” who was born of 
the Virgin Mary, and the rest which the Faith contains, and which are represented to us that Christ might 
“pass by,” and that the blind, hearing His footsteps as He “passeth by,” might by their works “cry out,” by 
their life exemplifying the profession of their faith. But now in order that they who cry out may be made 
whole, “Jesus standeth still.” For he saw Jesus now “standing still” who says, “Though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him no more.” For he saw Christ’s Divinity as far as in 
this life is possible. There is then in Christ the Divinity and the Humanity. The Divinity “standeth still,” the 
Humanity “passeth by.” What means, The Divinity “standeth still”? It changeth not, is not shaken, doth not 
depart away. For He did not so come to us, as to depart from the Father; nor did He so ascend as to 
change His place. When He assumed Flesh, it changed place; but God assuming Flesh, seeing He is not in 
place, doth not change His place. Let us then be touched by Christ “standing still,” and so our eyes be 
made whole. But whose eyes? The eyes of those who “cry out” when He is “passing by;” that is, who do 
good works through that faith, which hath been dispensed in time, to instruct us in our infancy. 


15. Now what thing more precious can we have than the eye made whole? They rejoice who see this 
created light which shines from heaven, or even that which is given out from a lamp. And how wretched 
do they seem, who cannot see this light? But wherefore do I speak, and talk of all these things, but to 
exhort you all to “cry out,” when Jesus “passeth by.” I hold up this light which perhaps ye do not see as an 
object of love to you, Holy Brethren. Believe, whilst as yet ye see not; and “cry out” that ye may see. How 
great is thought to be the unhappiness of men, who do not see this bodily light? Does any one become 
blind; immediately it is said; “God is angry with him, he has committed some wicked deed.” So said 
Tobias’ wife to her husband. He cried out because of the kid, lest it had come of theft; he did not like to 
hear the sound of any stolen thing in his house; and she, maintaining what she had done, reproached her 
husband; and when he said, “Restore it if it be stolen;” she answered insultingly, “Where are thy righteous 
deeds?” How great was her blindness who maintained the theft; and how clear a light he saw, who 
commanded the stolen thing to be restored! She rejoiced outwardly in the light of the sun; he inwardly in 
the light of Righteousness. Which of them was in the better light? 


16. It is to the love of this light that I would exhort you, Beloved; that ye would cry out by your works, 
when the Lord “passeth by;” let the voice of faith sound out, that “Jesus standing still,” that is, the 
Unchangeable, Abiding Wisdom of God, and the Majesty of the Word of God, “by which all things were 
made,” may open your eyes. The same Tobias in giving advice to his son, instructed him to this, to cry out; 
that is, he instructed him to good works. He told him to give to the poor, charged him to give alms to the 
needy, and taught him, saying, “My son, alms suffereth not to come into darkness.” The blind gave counsel 
for receiving and gaining light. “Alms,” saith he, “suffereth not to come into darkness.” Had his son in 
astonishment answered him, “What then, father, hast thou not given alms, that thou now speakest to me 
in blindness; art not thou in darkness, and yet thou dost say to me, “Alms suffereth not to come into 
darkness.” But no, he knew well what the light was, concerning which he gave his son instruction, he 
knew well what he saw in the inner man. The son held out his hand to his father, to enable him to walk on 
earth; and the father to the son, to enable him to dwell in heaven. 


17. To be brief; that I may conclude this Sermon, Brethren, with a matter which touches me very nearly, 
and gives me much pain, see what crowds there are which “rebuke the blind as they cry out.” But let them 
not deter you, whosoever among this crowd desire to be healed; for there are many Christians in name, 
and in works ungodly; let them not deter you from good works. Cry out amid the crowds that are 
restraining you, and calling you back, and insulting you, whose lives are evil. For not only by their voices, 
but by evil works, do wicked Christians repress the good. A good Christian has no wish to attend the 
public shows. In this very thing, that he bridles his desire of going to the theatre, he cries out after Christ, 
cries out to be healed. Others run together thither, but perhaps they are heathens or Jews? Ah! indeed, if 
Christians went not to the theatres, there would be so few people there, that they would go away for very 
shame. So then Christians run thither also, bearing the Holy Name only to their condemnation. Cry out 
then by abstaining from going, by repressing in thy heart this worldly concupiscence; hold on with a 
strong and persevering cry unto the ears of the Saviour, that Jesus may “stand still” and heal thee. Cry out 
amidst the very crowds, despair not of reaching the ears of the Lord. For the blind men in the Gospel did 
not cry out in that quarter, where no crowd was, that so they might be heard in that direction, where 
there was no impediment from persons hindering them. Amidst the very crowds they cried out; and yet 
the Lord heard them. And so also do ye even amidst sinners, and sensual then, amidst the lovers of the 
vanities of the world, there cry out that the Lord may heal you. Go not to another quarter to cry out unto 
the Lord, go not to heretics, and cry out unto Him there. Consider, Brethren, how in that crowd which was 
hindering them from crying out, even there were they who cried out made whole. 


18. For observe this too, Holy Brethren, what it is to persevere in crying out. I will speak of what many as 
well as myself have experienced in Christ’s name; for the Church does not cease to give birth to such as 
these. When any Christian has begun to live well, to be fervent in good works, and to despise the world; in 
this newness of his life he is exposed to the animadversions and contradictions of cold Christians. But if he 
persevere, and get the better of them by his endurance, and faint not in good works; those very same 
persons who before hindered will now respect him. For they rebuke, and hinder, and withstand him so 
long as they have any hope that he will yield to them. But if they shall be overcome by their perseverance 
who make progress, they turn round and begin to say, “He is a great man, a holy man, happy he to whom 
God hath given such grace.” Now do they honour him, they congratulate and bless and laud him; just as 
that multitude did which was with the Lord. They first hindered the blind men that they might not cry out; 
but when they continued to cry so as to attain to be heard, and to obtain the Lord’s mercy, that same 
multitude now says, “Jesus calleth you.” And they who a little before “rebuked them that they should hold 
their peace,” use now the voice of exhortation. Now he only is not called by the Lord who is not in labour 
in this world. But who is there in this life who is not in labour through his sins and iniquities? But if all 
labour, it is said to all, “Come unto Me, all ye that labour.” Now if this is said to all, why ascribest thou thy 
miscarriage to Him that so inviteth thee? Come. His house is not too narrow for thee; the kingdom of God 
is possessed equally by all, and wholly by each one; it is not diminished by the increasing number of those 
who possess it, because it is not divided. And that which is possessed by many with one heart, is whole 
and entire for each one. 


19. Yet in the mysterious sense of this passage, Brethren, we recognise what is expressed most plainly in 
other places of the sacred books, that there are within the Church both good and bad, as I often express 
it, wheat and chaff. Let no one leave the floor before the time, let him bear with the chaff in the time of 
threshing, let him bear with it in the floor. For in the barn he will have none of it to bear with. The 
Winnower will come, who shall divide the bad from the good. There will then be a bodily separation too, 
which a spiritual separation now precedes. In heart be always separated from the bad, in body be united 
with them for a time, only with caution. Yet be not negligent in correcting those who belong to you, who in 
any way appertain to your charge, by admonition, or instruction, by exhortation, or by threats. Do it, in 
whatsoever way ye can. And because ye find in Scripture and in the examples of Saints, whether of those 
who lived before or after the coming of the Lord in this life, that the bad do not defile the good in unity 
with them, do not on this account become slow in the correction of the bad. In two ways the bad will not 
defile thee; if thou consent not to him, and if thou reprove him; this is, not to communicate with him, not 
to consent to him. For there is a communication, when an agreement either of the will or of the 
approbation is joined to his deed. This the Apostle teaches us, when he says, “Have no communication 
with the unfruitful works of darkness.” And because it was a small matter not to consent, if negligence in 
correction accompanied it, he says, “But rather reprove them.” See how he comprehended both at once, 
“Have no communication, but rather reprove them.” What is, “Have no communication”? Do not consent 
to them, do not praise them, do not approve them. What is, “But rather reprove them”? Find fault with, 
rebuke, repress them. 


20. But then in the correction and repressing of other men’s sins, one must take heed, that in rebuking 
another he do not lift up himself; and that sentence of the Apostle must be thought of, “Wherefore let him 
that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” Let the voice of chiding sound outwardly in tones of 
terror, let the spirit of love and gentleness be maintained within. “If a man be overtaken in a fault,” as the 
same Apostle says, “ye which are spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of meekness; considering 
thyself, lest thou also be tempted. Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so shall ye fulfil the law of Christ.” 
And again in another place, “The servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all men, apt to 
teach, patient, in meekness instructing those that oppose themselves; if God peradventure will give them 
repentance to the acknowledging of the truth; and that they may recover themselves out of the snare of 


the devil, who are held captive by him at his will.” So then be neither consenting to evil, so as to approve 
of it; nor negligent so as not to reprove it; nor proud so as to reprove it in a tone of insult. 


21. But whoso forsaketh unity, violateth charity; and whosoever violateth charity, how great gifts soever 
he have, he is nothing. “If he speak with the tongues of men and of angels; if he knew all mysteries, if he 
have all faith, so as to remove mountains, if he distribute all his goods to the poor, if he give his body to be 
burned, and have not charity; it is nothing; it profiteth him nothing.” He possesseth all things to no useful 
end, who hath not that one thing by which he may use all these things well. So then let us embrace 
charity, “studying to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” Let not those seduce us who 
understand the Scriptures in a carnal manner, and who in making a bodily separation, are separated 
themselves by a spiritual sacrilege from the good corn of the Church which is spread over the whole 
world. For throughout the whole world hath the good seed been sown. That good Sower, the Son of Man, 
hath scattered the good seed not in Africa only, but everywhere. But the enemy hath sown tares upon it. 
Yet what saith the Householder? “Let both grow together until the harvest.” Grow where? In the field, of 
course. What is the field? Is it Africa? No! What is it then? Let us not interpret it ourselves, let the Lord 
speak; let us not suffer any one to make his guess at his own pleasure. For the disciples said to the 
Master, “Declare unto us the parable of the tares.” And the Lord declared it: “The good seed,” said He, 
“are the children of the Kingdom. But the tares are the children of the wicked one.” Who sowed them? 
“The enemy that sowed them,” said He,” is the devil.” What is the field? “The field,” said He, “is this 
world.” What is the harvest? “The harvest,” said He, “is the end of the world.” Who are the reapers? “The 
reapers,” said He, “are the Angels.” Is Africa the world? Is this present time the harvest? Is Donatus the 
reaper? Look then for the harvest throughout the whole world, throughout the whole world “grow unto 
the harvest,” throughout the whole world bear with the tares even until the harvest. Let not perverse men 
seduce you, that chaff so light, which flies out of the floor before the coming of the Winnower; let them 
not seduce you. Hold them fast even to this single parable of the tares, and suffer them not to speak of 
anything else. This man, one will say, surrendered the Scriptures; no, not so: but this other man 
surrendered them. Whosoever it might be who has surrendered them, has their faithlessness made void 
the faithfulness of God? What is “the faithfulness of God”? That which He promised to Abraham, saying, 
“In thy seed shall all nations be blessed.” What is the faithfulness of God? “Let both grow together until 
the harvest.” Grow where? Throughout the field. What is throughout the field? Throughout the world. 


22. Here they say; “It is true both kinds did once grow throughout the world, but the good wheat is 
diminished, and confined to this our country, and our small communion.” But the Lord doth not allow thee 
to interpret as thou wilt. He who explaineth this parable Himself, shutteth thy mouth, thy sacrilegious, 
profane, and ungodly mouth, that is counter to thine own interests, while thou runnest counter to the 
testator, even as he calleth thee to the inheritance. How doth He shut thy mouth? by saying, “Let both 
grow together until the harvest.” If the harvest hath come already, let us believe that the wheat has been 
diminished. Though not even then shall it be diminished, but gathered up into the barn. For so He saith, 
“Gather ye together first the tares, and bind them in bundles to burn them, but gather the wheat into My 
barn.” If then they grow until the harvest, and after the harvest are gathered in, how are they diminished, 
thou wicked, thou ungodly one? I grant that in comparison with the tares and chaff the wheat is less in 
quantity; still “both grow together until the harvest.” For “when iniquity aboundeth, the love of many 
waxeth cold;” the tares and the chaff multiply. But because throughout the whole world wheat cannot be 
wanting, which “by enduring unto the end shall be saved, both grow together until the harvest.” And if 
because of the abundance of the wicked it is said, “When the Son of Man cometh, thinkest thou, shall He 
find faith on the earth?” and by this denomination are signified all those who by transgression of the law 
imitate him to whom it was said,” Earth thou art, and unto earth shalt thou return;” yet because of the 
abundance of the good also, and because of him to whom it was said, “Thy seed shall be as the stars of 
heaven, and as the sand of the sea;” is that also written, “Many shall come from the East and West, and 
shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, in the kingdom of God.” “Both” then “grow together until the 
harvest,” and both the tares or chaff have their passages in the Scriptures, and the wheat theirs. And they 
who do not understand them, confound them and are themselves confounded; and in their blind desire 
they make such an uproar, that they will not be silenced even by the clear manifestation of the truth. 


23. See, they say, the Prophet says, “Depart ye, go ye out from thence, and touch no unclean thing;” how 
then for peace sake should we bear with the wicked, from whom we are commanded to “go out and depart 
that we touch not the unclean thing”? We understand that “departure” spiritually, they corporally. For I 
also cry out with the Prophet (for however mean a vessel I am, God maketh use of me to minister to you); I 
also cry out and say to you, “Depart ye, go ye out from thence, and touch not the unclean thing;” but with 
the touch of the heart, not of the body. For what is it to “touch the unclean thing,” but to consent to sin. 
And what is it to “go out from thence,” but to do what appertaineth to the rebuking of the wicked, as far 
as can be done, according to each one’s grade and condition, with the maintenance of peace? Thou art 
displeased at a man’s sin, thou hast not “touched the unclean thing.” Thou hast reproved, rebuked, 
admonished him, hast administered, if the case required it, a suitable discipline, and such as doth not 
violate unity; then thou hast “gone out from thence.” Now consider the actions of the Saints, lest perhaps 
this should seem to be an interpretation of my own. As Saints have understood these words, so surely 
ought they to be understood. “Go ye out from them,” says the Prophet. I will first maintain this meaning of 
the words from their customary use, and will afterwards show that that meaning is not my own. It often 
happens that men are accused; and when they are accused they defend themselves, and when the accused 


defends himself with good reason and justice, the hearers say, “He has got out of this.” Got out; whither 
has he gone? He abides still in the place where he was, yet has he “got out of this.” How has he got out of 
it? By the good account he has rendered, and by his most satisfactory defence. This is what the holy 
Apostles did when they “shook off the dust from their feet” against those who did not receive the message 
of peace which was sent to them. That watchman, “got out from thence,” to whom it was I said, “I have 
made thee a watchman unto the house of Israel.” For it was told him “If thou warn the wicked, and he 
turn not from his wickedness, nor from his way, that wicked one shall die in his iniquity, and thou shalt 
deliver thy soul.” This if he do, he “goes out from him,” not by a bodily separation, but by the defence of 
his own work. For he did what it was his duty to do; though the other, whose duty it was to obey, obeyed 
not. This then is that, “Go ye out from thence.” 


24. So cried Moses and Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Let us see then if they acted thus, if they left the 
people of God, and betook themselves to other nations. How many and vehement rebukes did Jeremiah 
utter against the sinners, and wicked ones of his people. Yet he lived amongst them, he entered into the 
same temple with them, celebrated the same mysteries; he lived in that congregation of wicked men, but 
by his crying out “he went out from them.” This is “to go out from them;” this is not “to touch the unclean 
thing,” the not consenting to them in will, and the not sparing them in word. What shall I say of Jeremiah, 
of Isaiah, of Daniel, and Ezekiel, and the rest of the prophets, who did not retire from the wicked people, 
lest they should desert the good who were mingled with that people, among whom themselves were able 
to be such as they were? When Moses himself, Brethren, was receiving the law in the mount, the people 
below made an idol. The people of God, the people who had been led through the waves of the Red Sea 
which gave way to them, and overwhelmed their enemies who followed after, after so many signs and 
miracles displayed in plagues upon the Egyptians even unto death, and for “their” protection unto 
deliverance, yet demanded an idol, obtained an idol by force, made an idol, adored an idol, sacrificed unto 
an idol. God showeth His servant what the people had done, and saith that He will destroy them from 
before His Face. Moses maketh intercession for them as he was about to return to this people; yet had he 
a good opportunity of retiring and “going out from them,” as these persons understand it, that he might 
“not touch the unclean thing,” might not live among them; but he did not so. And that he might not seem 
to have acted thus from necessity rather than from love, God offered him another people; so that He 
might destroy these: “I will make of thee,” He said, “a great nation.” But he did not accept it; he cleaveth 
to the sinners, he prayeth for the sinners. And how does he pray? O signal proof of love, my Brethren! 
How does he pray? Mark that, as it were, mother’s fondness, of which I have often spoken. When God 
threatened the sacrilegious people, Moses’ tender heart trembled, and on their behalf he opposed himself 
to the wrath of God. “Lord,” he says, “if Thou wilt forgive their sin, forgive; but if not, blot me out of Thy 
book which Thou hast written.” With what a father’s and mother’s fondness, yet with what assurance said 
he this, as he considered at once the justice and the mercy of God; that in that He is just, He would not 
destroy the righteous man; and that in that He is merciful, He would pardon the sinners. 


25. It is now surely plain to your discernment, in what manner all such testimonies of the Scriptures are 
to be received; so that when Scripture says, that we must depart from the wicked, we are bid to 
understand this in no other sense, but that we depart in heart; lest by the separation from the good, we 
commit a greater evil than we shrink from in the union of the wicked, as these Donatists have done. But if 
they were truly good, and so had reproved the wicked, and not rather being themselves wicked, had 
defamed the good, they would for peace sake bear with any, be they who they might, seeing they have 
received the Maximianists as sound, whom they condemned before as lost. Undoubtedly the Prophet has 
said plainly, “Depart ye, go ye out from thence, and touch not the unclean thing.” But that I may 
understand what he said, I pay attention to what he did. By his own deeds he explains his words. He said, 
“Depart ye.” To whom did he say so? To the righteous of course. From whom did he bid them depart? 
From sinners and wicked men of course. I ask then, did he depart from such himself? I find that he did 
not. So then he understood it in another sense. For surely he would be the first to do what he enjoined. He 
departed from them in heart, he rebuked and reproved them. By keeping himself from consenting to 
them, he “did not touch the unclean thing;” but by rebuking them he “went out” free in the sight of God; 
and to him God neither imputeth his own sins, because he sinned not; nor the sins of others, because he 
approved them not; nor negligence, because he kept not silence; nor pride, because he continued in unity. 
So then, my Brethren, how many soever ye have among you, who are still weighed down by the love of the 
world, covetous, or perjured persons, adulterers, spectacle hunters, consulters of astrologers, of fanatics, 
of soothsayers, of augurs and diviners, drunkards, sensualists, whatever there is of bad that ye know ye 
have among you; show your disapprobation of it all as far as ye are able, that ye may in heart “depart;” 
and reprove them, that ye may “go out from them;” and consent not to them, that “ye touch not the 
unclean thing.” 


SERMON XXxIxX 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XXI. 19, WHERE JESUS DRIED UP THE FIG-TREE; AND ON THE WORDS, 
LUKE XXIV. 28, WHERE HE MADE A PRETENCE AS THOUGH HE WOULD GO FURTHER 


1. The lesson of the Holy Gospel which has just been read, has given us an alarming warning, lest we have 
leaves only, and have no fruit. That is, in few words, lest words be present and deeds be wanting. Very 
terrible! Who does not fear when in this lesson he sees with the eyes of the heart the withered tree, 


withered at that word being spoken to it, “Let no fruit grow on thee henceforward for ever”? Let the fear 
work amendment, and the amendment bring forth fruit. For without doubt, the Lord Christ foresaw that a 
certain tree would deservedly become withered, because it would have leaves, and would have no fruit. 
That tree is the synagogue, not that which was called, but that which was reprobate. For out of it also was 
called the people of God, who in sincerity and truth waited in the Prophets for the salvation of God, Jesus 
Christ. And forasmuch as it waited in faith, it was thought worthy to know Him when He was present. For 
out of it came the Apostles, out of it came the whole multitude of those who went before the ass of the 
Lord, and said, “Hosanna to the Son of David, blessed is He that cometh in the Name of the Lord.” There 
was a great company then of believing Jews, a great company of those who believed in Christ before He 
shed His Blood for them. For it was not in vain that the Lord Himself had come to none “but to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” But in others, after He was crucified, and was now exalted into heaven, He 
found the fruit of repentance; and these He did not make to wither, but cultivated them in His field, and 
watered them with His word. Of this number were those four thousand Jews who believed, after that the 
disciples and those who were with them, filled with the Holy Ghost, spake with the tongues of all nations, 
and in that diversity of tongues announced in a way beforehand, that the Church should be throughout all 
nations. They believed at that time, and “they were the lost sheep of the house of Israel;” but because “the 
Son of Man had come to seek and to save that which was lost,” He found these also. But they lay hid here 
and there among thorns, as though wasted and dispersed by the wolves; and because they lay hid among 
thorns, He did not come to find them, save when torn by the thorns of His Passion; yet come He did, He 
found, He redeemed them. They had slain, not Him so much, as themselves. They were saved by Him who 
was Slain for them. For, as the Apostles spake, they were pricked; they were pricked in conscience, who 
had pricked Him with the spear; and being pricked they sought for counsel, received it when it was given, 
repented, found grace, and believing drunk that Blood which in their fury they had shed. But they who 
have remained in this bad and barren race, even unto this day, and shall remain unto the end, were 
figured in that tree. You come to them at this day, and find with them all the writings of the Prophets. But 
these are but leaves; Christ is an hungred, and He seeketh for fruit; but findeth no fruit among them, 
because He doth not find Himself among them. For He hath no fruit, who hath not Christ. And he hath not 
Christ, who holdeth not to Christ’s unity, who hath not charity. And so by this chain he hath no fruit who 
hath not charity. Hear the Apostle, “Now the fruit of the Spirit is charity;” so setting forth the praise of 
this cluster, that is, of this fruit; “The fruit of the Spirit,” he says, “is charity, joy, peace, long-suffering.” Do 
not wonder at what follows, when charity leads the way. 


2. Accordingly, when the disciples marvelled at the withering of the tree, He set forth to them the value of 
faith, and said to them, “If ye have faith, and doubt not;” that is, if in all things ye have trust in God; and 
do not say, “God can do this, this He cannot do;” but rely on the omnipotence of the Almighty; “ye shall 
not only do this, but also if ye shall say to this mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea, it 
shall be done. And all things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” Now we read 
that miracles were wrought by the disciples, yea rather by the Lord through the disciples; for, “without 
Me,” He says, “ye can do nothing.” The Lord could do many things without the disciples, but the disciples 
nothing without the Lord. He who could make even the disciples themselves, was not certainly assisted by 
them to make them. We read then of the Apostles’ miracles, but we nowhere read of a tree being withered 
by them, nor of a mountain removed into the sea. Let us enquire therefore where this was done. For the 
words of the Lord could not be without effect. If ye are thinking of “trees” and “mountains” in their 
ordinary and familiar sense, it has not been done. But if ye think of that tree of which He spake, and of 
that mountain of the Lord of which the Prophet said, “In the last days the mountain of the Lord’s house 
shall be manifest;” if ye think of it, and understand it thus, it has been done, and done by the Apostles. 
The tree is the Jewish nation, but I say again, that part of it which was reprobate, not that which was 
called; that tree which we have spoken of is the Jewish nation. The mountain, as the prophetic testimony 
hath taught us, is the Lord Himself. The withered tree is the Jewish nation reft of the honour of Christ; the 
sea is this world with all the nations. Now see the Apostles speaking to this tree which was about to be 
withered away, and casting the mountain into the sea. In the Acts of the Apostles they speak to the Jews 
who gainsay and resist the word of truth, that is, who have leaves and have no fruit, and they say to them, 
“Tt was necessary that the word of God should first have been spoken to you: but seeing ye have put it 
from you” (for ye use the words of the Prophets, yet do not acknowledge Him whom the Prophets foretold, 
that is, ye have leaves only), “lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” For this also was foretold by the Prophets; 
“Behold, I have given Thee for a light of the Gentiles, that Thou mayest be My salvation unto the end of 
the earth.” See then, the tree hath withered away; and Christ hath been removed unto the Gentiles, the 
mountain into the sea. For how should not the tree wither away which is planted in that vineyard, of which 
it was said, “I will command my clouds that they rain no rain upon it”? 


3. Now that in order to convey this truth the Lord acted prophetically, I mean that, as concerning this 
tree, it was not His will merely to exhibit a miracle, but that by the miracle He conveyed the intimation of 
something to come, there are many things which teach and persuade us, yea even against our wills force 
us to believe. In the first place, what fault in the tree was it that it had no fruit, when even if it had no fruit 
at the proper season, that is, the season of its fruit, it would not assuredly be any fault in the tree; for the 
tree as being without sense and reason could not be to blame. But to this is added, that as we read it in 
the narrative of the other Evangelist who expressly mentions this, “it was not the time for that fruit.” For 
that was the time when the fig-tree shoots forth its tender leaves, which come, we know, before the fruit; 
and this we prove, because the day of the Lord’s Passion was at hand, and we know at what time He 


suffered; and if we did not know it, we ought of course to give credit to the Evangelist who says, “The time 
of figs was not yet.” So then if it was only a miracle that was to have been set forth, and not something to 
be prophetically figured, it would have been much more worthy of the clemency and mercy of the Lord, to 
have made green again any tree He might find withered; as He healed the sick, as He cleansed the lepers, 
as He raised the dead. But then contrariwise, as though against the ordinary rule of His clemency, He 
found a green tree, not yet bearing fruit out of its proper season, but still not refusing the hope of fruit to 
its dresser, and He withered it away; as though He would say to us, “I have no delight in the withering 
away of this tree, but thus I would convey to you, that I have not designed to do this without any cause for 
it, but only because I desired thereby to convey to you a lesson you might the more regard. It is not this 
tree that I have cursed, it is not on a tree without sense that I have inflicted punishment, but I have made 
thee fear, whosoever thou art that dost consider the matter, that thou mightest not despise Christ when 
He is an hungered, that thou mightest love rather to be enriched with fruit, than to be overshadowed by 
leaves.” 


4. This one thing is that which the Lord intimates that He designed to signify by what He did. What else is 
there? He cometh to the tree being hungry, and seeketh fruit. Did He not know that it was not the time for 
it? What the cultivator of the tree knew, did not its Creator know? He seeketh on the tree then for fruit 
which it had not yet. Doth He really seek for it, or rather make a pretence of seeking it? For if He really 
sought it, He was mistaken. But this be far from Him, to be mistaken! He made then a pretence of seeking 
it. Fearing to allow this, that he maketh a pretence, thou dost confess that He was mistaken. Again, thou 
dost turn away from the idea of His being mistaken, and so run into that of His making a pretence. We are 
parched up between the two. If we are parched, let us beg for rain, that we may grow green, lest in saying 
anything unworthy of the Lord, we rather wither away. The Evangelist indeed says, “He came to the tree, 
and found no fruit on it.” “He found none,” would not be said of Him, unless He had either really sought 
for it, or made a pretence of seeking, though He knew that there was none there. Wherefore we do not 
hesitate, let us by no means say that Christ was mistaken. What then? shall we say He made a pretence? 
Shall we say this? How shall we get out of this difficulty? Let us say what, if the Evangelist had not said of 
the Lord in another place, we should not of ourselves dare to say. Let us say what the Evangelist has 
written, and when we have said, let us understand it. But in order that we may understand it, let us first 
believe. For, “unless ye believe,” says the Prophet, “ye shall not understand.” The Lord Christ after His 
Resurrection, was walking in the way with two of His disciples, by whom He was not yet recognised, and 
with whom He joined company as a third traveller. They came to the place whither they were going, and 
the Evangelist says, “But He made a pretence as though He would have gone further.” But they kept Him, 
saying, in the spirit of a courteous kindness, that it was already drawing toward evening, and praying Him 
to tarry there with them; being received and entertained by them, He breaketh Bread, and is known of 
them in blessing and breaking of the Bread. So then, let us not now fear to say, that He made a pretence 
of seeking, if He made a pretence of going further. But here there arises another question. Yesterday I 
insisted at some length on the truth which is in the Apostles; how then do we find any “pretence” in the 
Lord Himself? Therefore, Brethren, I must tell you, and teach you according to my poor abilities, which 
the Lord giveth me for your benefit, and must convey to you what ye may hold as a rule in the 
interpretation of all Scripture. Everything that is said or done is to be understood either in its literal 
signification, or else it signifies something figuratively; or at least contains both of these at once, both its 
own literal interpretation, and a figurative signification also. Thus I have set forth three things, examples 
of them must now be given; and from whence, but from the Holy Scriptures? It is said in its literal 
acceptation, that the Lord suffered, that He rose again, and ascended into heaven; that we shall rise again 
at the end of the world, that we shall reign with Him for ever, if we do not despise Him. Take all this as 
spoken literally, and look not out for figures; as it is expressed, so it really is. And so also with divers 
actions. The Apostle went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, the Apostle actually did this, it actually took place, 
it was an action peculiar to himself. It is a fact which he tells you; a simple fact according to its literal 
meaning. “The stone which the builders refused, is become the Head of the corner,” is spoken in a figure. 
If we take “the stone” literally, what “stone did the builders refuse, which became the Head of the 
corner”? If we take “the stone” literally, of what corner is this “stone” become the Head? If we admit that 
it was figuratively expressed, and take it figuratively, the Corner-stone is Christ: the head of the corner, is 
the Head of the Church. Why is the Church the Corner? Because she has called the Jews from one side, 
and the Gentiles from another, and these two walls as it were coming from different quarters, and meeting 
together in one, she has bound together by the grace of her peace. For, “He is our peace, who hath made 
both one.” 


5. Ye have heard instances of a literal expression, and a literal action, and of a figurative expression; ye 
are waiting for an instance of a figurative action. There are many such, but meanwhile, as is suggested by 
this mention of the corner-stone, when Jacob anointed the stone which he had placed at his head as he 
slept, and in his sleep saw a mysterious dream, ladders rising from the earth to heaven, and Angels 
ascending and descending, and the Lord standing upon the ladder, he understood what it was designed to 
figure, and took the stone for a figure of Christ, to prove to us thereby that he was no stranger to the 
understanding of that vision and revelation. Do not wonder then that he anointed it, for Christ received 
His Name from “the anointing.” Now this Jacob was said in the Scripture to be “a man without guile.” And 
this Jacob ye know was called Israel. Accordingly in the Gospel, when the Lord saw Nathanael, He said, 
“Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” And that Israelite not yet knowing who it was that 
talked with him, answered, “Whence knewest Thou me?” And the Lord said to him, “When thou wast 


under the fig-tree I saw thee;” as though he would say, When thou wast in the shadow of sin, I 
predestinated thee. And Nathanael, because he remembered that he had been under the fig-tree, where 
the Lord was not, acknowledged His Divinity, and answered, “Thou art the Son of God, Thou art the King 
of Israel.” He who had been under the fig-tree was not made a withered fig-tree; he acknowledged Christ. 
And the Lord said unto him, “Because I said, When thou wast under the fig-tree I saw thee, believest 
thou? thou shall see greater things than these.” What are these “greater things”? “Verily I say unto you” 
(for he “is an Israelite in whom is no guile;” remember Jacob in whom was no guile; and recollect of what 
he is speaking, the stone at his head, the vision in his sleep, the ladder from earth to heaven, the Angels 
ascending and descending; and so see what it is that the Lord would say to “the Israelite without guile”); 
“Verily I say unto you, Ye shall see heaven opened” (hear, thou guileless Nathanael, what guileless Jacob 
saw); “ye shall see heaven opened, and Angels ascending and descending” (unto whom?) “unto the Son of 
Man.” Therefore was He, as the Son of Man, anointed on the head; for “the head of the woman is the man, 
and the Head of the man is Christ.” Now observe, He did not say, “ascending from the Son of Man, and 
descending to the Son of Man,” as if He were only above; but “ascending and descending unto the Son of 
Man.” Hear the Son of Man crying out from above, “Saul, Saul.” Hear the Son of Man from below, “Why 
persecutest thou Me?” 


6. Ye have heard an instance of a literal expression, as “that we shall rise again;” of a literal action, as 
that, according as it is said, “Paul went up to Jerusalem to see Peter.” “The stone which the builders 
refused,” is a figurative expression; “the anointed stone” which was at Jacob’s head, is a figurative action. 
There is now due to your expectation an example made out of both together, something which is at once a 
literal fact, and which also signifies something else figured by it. “We know that Abraham had two sons, 
the one by a bondmaid, the other by a free-woman;” this was literally a fact, not only a story, but a fact; 
are ye looking for that which was figured in it? “These are the two Testaments.” That then which is spoken 
figuratively, is a sort of fiction. But since it has some real event represented by it, and the very figure itself 
has its ground of truth, it escapes all imputation of falsehood. “The sower went out to sow his seed; and as 
he sowed, some fell by the way side, some fell upon stony places, some fell among thorns, and some fell 
upon good ground.” Who went out “to sow,” or when went he out, or upon what “thorns,” or “stones” or 
“way side” or in what field did he sow? If we receive this as a fictitious story, we understand it in a 
figurative sense; it is fictitious. For if any sower really went out, and did cast the seed in these different 
places, as we have heard, it were no fiction, and so no falsehood. But now though it be a fiction, yet it is 
no falsehood. Why? Because the fiction has some further signification, it deceives thee not. It requires 
only one to understand it, and does not lead any one into error. And thus Christ wishing to convey this 
lesson to us, sought for fruit, and hereby set forth to us a figurative, and no deceiving fiction; a fiction 
therefore worthy of praise, not of blame; not one by the examination of which we might run into what was 
false; but by the diligent investigation of which we might discover what is true. 


7. I see that one may say, Explain to me; what did that signify, that “He made a pretence of going 
further”? For if it had no further meaning, it is a deceit, a lie. We must then according to our rules of 
exposition, and distinctions, tell you what this “pretence of going further,” signified; “He made a pretence 
of going further,” and is kept back from going further. In so far then as the Lord Christ being as they 
supposed absent in respect of His Bodily presence, was thought to be really absent, He will as it were “go 
further.” But hold Him fast by faith, hold Him fast at the breaking of Bread. What shall I say more? Have 
ye recognised Him? If so, then have ye found Christ. I must not speak any longer on this Sacrament. They 
who put off the knowledge of this Sacrament, Christ goeth further from them. Let them then hold It fast, 
let them not let Him go; let them invite Him to their home, and so they are invited to heaven. 


SERMON XL 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XXII. 2, ETC., ABOUT THE MARRIAGE OF THE KING’S SON; AGAINST THE 
DONATISTS, ON CHARITY. DELIVERED AT CARTHAGE IN THE RESTITUTA 


1. All the faithful know the marriage of the king’s son, and his feast, and the spreading of the Lord’s Table 
is open to them all who will. But it is of importance to each one to see how he approaches, even when he 
is not forbidden to approach It. For the Holy Scriptures teach us that there are two feasts of the Lord; one 
to which the good and evil come, the other to which the evil come not. So then the feast, of which we have 
just now heard when the Gospel was being read, has both good and evil guests. All who excused 
themselves from this feast are evil; but not all those who entered in are good. You therefore who are the 
good guests at this feast do I address, who have in your minds the words, “He that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to himself.” All you who are such do I address, that ye look not 
for the good without, that ye bear with the evil within. 


2. 1 do not doubt that ye wish to hear, Beloved, who they are of whom I have spoken in my address, that 
they should not look for the good without, and should bear with the evil within. If all within are evil, whom 
do I address? If all within are good, whom did I advise them to bear with being evil? Let me first then with 
the Lord’s assistance get out of this difficulty as best I can. If you consider good perfectly and strictly 
speaking, none is good but God Alone. Ye have the Lord saying most plainly, “Why callest thou Me good? 
there is none Good but One, that is, God.” How then can that marriage feast have good and bad guests, if 
“none is good but God Alone”? In the first place ye ought to know, that after a certain sort we are all evil. 


Yes, doubtless after a certain sort are we all evil; but after no sort are we all good. For can we compare 
ourselves with the Apostles, to whom the Lord Himself said, “If ye then being evil know how to give good 
gifts unto your children?” If we consider the Scriptures, there was but one evil one among the twelve 
Apostles, with reference to whom the Lord said in a certain place, “And ye are clean, but not all.” But yet 
in addressing them all together, He said, “If ye being evil.” Peter heard this, John heard this, Andrew 
heard this, all the rest of the eleven Apostles heard it. What did they hear? “If ye being evil know how to 
give good gifts unto your children; how much more shall your Father which is in heaven give good things 
to them that ask Him?” When they heard that they were evil, they were in despair; but when they heard 
that God in heaven was their Father, they revived. “Ye being evil;” what then is due to the evil, but 
punishment? “How much more shall your Father which is in heaven?” What is due to children but reward. 
In the name of “evil” is the dread of punishment; in the name of “children” is the hope of heirs. 


3. According to a certain respect then they were evil, who after another respect were good. For to them to 
whom it is said, “Ye being evil know how to give good gifts unto your children;” is added immediately, 
“How much more shall your Father which is in heaven?” He is then the Father of the evil, but not of those 
who are to be left so; because He is the Physician of them who are to be cured. According to a certain sort 
then they were evil. And yet those guests of the Householder at the King’s marriage, were not I suppose 
of that number of whom it was said, “they invited good and bad,” that they should be reckoned among the 
number of the bad, who we have heard were shut out in his person who was found not to have a wedding 
garment. According to a certain respect, I repeat they were bad, who yet were good; and according to a 
certain respect they were good, who yet were bad. Hear John according to what respect they were bad: 
“If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” Behold after what respect 
they were bad: because they had sin. According to what respect were they good? “If we confess our sins, 
He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” If then we 
should say, on the principle of this interpretation which ye have now heard me bring, as I think, out of the 
sacred Scriptures, viz. that the same men are both after a certain manner, good, and after a certain 
manner bad; if we should wish to receive according to this sense the words, “they invited good and bad,” 
the same persons, that is, at once good and bad; if we should wish so to receive them, we are not 
permitted so to do, by reason of that one who was found “not having a wedding garment,” and who was 
not merely “cast forth,” so as to be deprived of that feast, but so as to be condemned in the punishment of 
everlasting darkness. 


4. But one will say, What of one man? what strange, what great matter is it, if one among the crowd “not 
having a wedding garment” crept in unperceived to the servants of the Householder? Could it be said 
because of that one, “they invited good and bad”? Attend therefore, my Brethren, and understand. That 
one man represented one class; for they were many. Here some diligent hearer may answer me, and Say, 
“T have no wish for you to tell me your guesses; I wish to have it proved to me that that one represented 
many.” By the Lord’s present help, I will prove it clearly; nor will I search far, that I may be able to prove 
it. God will assist me in His own words in this place, and will furnish you by my ministry with a plain proof 
of it. “The Master of the house came in to see the guests.” See, my Brethren, the servants’ business was 
only to invite and bring in the good and bad; see that it is not said, that the servants took notice of the 
guests, and found among them a man which had not on a wedding garment, and spoke to him. This is not 
written. The Master of the house saw him, the Master of the house discovered, the Master of the house 
inspected, the Master of the house separated him out. It was not right to pass over this. But I have 
undertaken to establish another point, how that that one signifies many. “The Master of the house” then 
“came in to see the guests, and He found there a man which had not on a wedding garment. And He saith 
unto him, Friend, how camest thou in hither not having a wedding garment? And he was speechless.” For 
He who questioned him was One, to whom he could give no feigned reply. The garment that was looked 
for is in the heart, not on the body; for had it been put on externally, it could not have been concealed 
even from the servants. Where that wedding garment must be put on, hear in the words, “Let thy priests 
be clothed with righteousness.” Of that garment the Apostle speaks, “If so be that we shall be found 
clothed, and not naked.” Therefore was he discovered by the Lord, who escaped the notice of the 
servants. Being questioned, he is speechless: he is bound, cast out, and condemned one by many. I have 
said, Lord, that Thou teachest us that in this Thou dost give warning to all. Recollect then with me, my 
Brethren, the words which ye have heard, and ye will at once discover, at once determine, that that one 
was many. True it was one man whom the Lord questioned, to one He said, “Friend, how camest thou in 
hither?” It was one who was speechless, and of that same one was it said, “Bind him hand and foot, and 
cast him into outer darkness; there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” Why? “For many are called, 
but few chosen.” How can any one gainsay this manifestation of the truth? “Cast him,” He saith, “into 
outer darkness.” “Him,” that one man assuredly, of whom the Lord saith, “for many are called, but few 
chosen.” So then it is the few who are not cast out. He was it is true but one man “who had not the 
wedding garment. Cast him out.” But why is he cast out? “For many are called, but few chosen.” Leave 
alone the few, cast out the many. It is true, that man was but one. Yet undoubtedly that one not only was 
many, but those many in numbers far surpassed the number of the good. For the good are many also; but 
in comparison of the bad, they are few. In the crop there is much wheat; compare it with the chaff, and the 
grains of corn are few. The same persons considered in themselves are many, in comparison with the bad 
are few. How do we prove that in themselves they are many? “Many shall come from the East and from 
the West.” Whither shall they come? To that feast, into which both good and bad enter. But speaking of 
another feast, He subjoined, “and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of 


heaven.” That is the feast to which the bad shall not approach. Be that feast which now is, received 
worthily, that we may attain to the other. The same then are many, who are also few; in themselves many; 
in comparison with the bad few. Therefore what saith the Lord? He found one, and said, “Let the many be 
cast out, the few remain.” For to say, “many are called, but few chosen,” is nothing else than to show 
plainly who in this present feast are accounted to be such, as to be brought to that other feast, where no 
bad men shall come. 


5. What is it then? I would not that ye all who approach the Lord’s Table which is in this life, should be 
with the many who are to be shut out, but with the few who are to be reserved. And how shall ye be able 
to attain to this? Take “the wedding garment.” Ye will say, “Explain this wedding garment’ to us.” Without 
a doubt, that is the garment which none but the good have, who are to be left at the feast, reserved unto 
that other feast to which no bad man approaches, who are to be brought safely thither by the grace of the 
Lord; these have “the wedding garment.” Let us then, my Brethren, seek for those among the faithful who 
have something which bad men have not, and this will be “the wedding garment.” If we speak of 
sacraments, ye see how that these are common to the bad and good. Is it Baptism? Without Baptism it is 
true no one attaineth to God; but not every one that hath Baptism attaineth to Him. I cannot therefore 
understand Baptism, the Sacrament itself that is, to be “the wedding garment;” for this garment I see in 
the good, I see in the bad. Peradventure it is the Altar, or That which is received at the Altar. But no; we 
see that many eat, and “eat and drink judgment to themselves.” What is it then? Is it fasting? The wicked 
fast also. Is it running together to the Church? The wicked run thither also. Lastly, is it miracles? Not only 
do the good and bad perform them, but sometimes the good perform them not. See, among the ancient 
people Pharaoh’s magicians wrought miracles, the Israelites did not; among the Israelites, Moses only and 
Aaron wrought them; the rest did not, but saw, and feared, and believed. Were the magicians of Pharaoh 
who did miracles, better men than the people of Israel who could not do them, and yet that people were 
the people of God. In the Church itself, hear the Apostle, “Are all prophets? Have all the gifts of healing? 
Do all speak with tongues?” 


6. What is that “wedding garment” then? This is the wedding garment: “Now the end of the 
commandment,” says the Apostle, “is charity out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith 
unfeigned.” This is “the wedding garment.” Not charity of any kind whatever; for very often they who are 
partakers together of an evil conscience seem to love one another. They who commit robberies together, 
who love the hurtful arts of sorceries, and the stage together, who join together in the shout of the chariot 
race, or the wild beast fight; these very often love one another; but in these there is no “charity out of a 
pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned. The wedding garment” is such charity as 
this. “Though I speak with the tongues of men and of Angels, and have not charity, I am become as 
sounding brass, and a tinkling cymbal.” Tongues have come in alone, and it is said to them, “How came ye 
in hither not having a wedding garment?” “Though,” said he, “I have the gift of prophecy, and understand 
all mysteries, and all knowledge, and though I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing.” See, these are the miracles of men who very often have not “the wedding 
garment.” “Though,” he says, “I have all these, and have not Christ, I am nothing.” Is then “the gift of 
prophecy” nothing? is then “the knowledge of mysteries” nothing? It is not that these are nothing; but “I,” 
if I have them, “and have not charity, am nothing.” How many good things profit nothing without this one 
good thing! If then I have not charity, though I bestow alms freely upon the poor, though I have come to 
the confession of Christ’s Name even unto blood and fire, these things may be done even through the love 
of glory, and so are vain. Because then they may be done even from the love of glory, and so be vain, and 
not through the rich charity of a godly affection, he names them all also in express terms, and do thou 
give ear to them; “though I distribute all my goods for the use of the poor, and though I give my body to 
be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” This then is “the wedding garment.” Question 
yourselves; if ye have it, ye may be without fear in the Feast of the Lord. In one and the same man there 
exist two things, charity and desire. Let charity be born in thee, if it be yet unborn, and if it be born, be it 
nourished, fostered, increased. But as to that desire, though in this life it cannot be utterly extinguished; 
“for if we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us;” but in so far as desire 
is in us, so far we are not without sin: let charity increase, desire decrease; that the one, that is, charity, 
may one day be perfected, and desire be consumed. Put on “the wedding garment:” you I address, who as 
yet have it not. Ye are already within, already do ye approach to the Feast, and still have ye not yet the 
garment to do honour to the Bridegroom; “Ye are yet seeking your own things, not the things which are 
Jesus Christ’s.” For “the wedding garment” is taken in honour of the union, the union, that is, of the 
Bridegroom to the Bride. Ye know the Bridegroom; it is Christ. Ye know the Bride; it is the Church. Pay 
honour to the Bride, pay honour to the Bridegroom. If ye pay due honour to them both, ye will be their 
children. Therefore in this make progress. Love the Lord, and so learn to love yourselves; that when by 
loving the Lord ye shall have loved yourselves, ye may securely love your neighbour as yourselves. For 
when I find a man that does not love himself, how shall I commit his neighbour whom he should love as 
himself to him? And who is there, you will say, who does not love himself? Who is there? See, “He that 
loveth iniquity hateth his own soul.” Does he love himself, who loves his body, and hates his soul to his 
own hurt, to the hurt of both his body and soul? And who loves his own soul? He that loveth God with all 
his heart and with all his mind. To such an one I would at once entrust his neighbour. “Love your 
neighbour as yourselves.” 


7. One may say, “Who is my neighbour?” Every man is your neighbour. Had we not all the same two 


parents? Animals of every species are neighbours one to the other, the dove to the dove, the leopard to the 
leopard, the asp to the asp, the sheep to the sheep, and is not man neighbour to man? Call to mind the 
ordering of the creation. God spake, the waters brought forth swimming creatures, great whales, fish, 
birds, and such like things. Did all the birds come of one bird? Did all vultures come of one vulture? Did 
all doves come of one dove? Did all snakes come of one snake? or all gilt-heads of one gilt-head? or all 
sheep of one sheep? No, the earth assuredly brought forth all these kinds together. But when it came to 
man, the earth did not bring forth man. One father was made for us; not even two, father and mother: one 
father, I say, was made for us, not even two, father and mother; but out of the one father came the one 
mother; the one father came from none, but was made by God, and the one mother came out of him. Mark 
then the nature of our race: we flowed out of one fountain; and because that one was turned to bitterness, 
we all became from a good, a wild olive tree. And so grace came also. One begat us unto sin and death, 
yet as one race, yet as neighbours one to another, yet as not merely like, but related to each other. There 
came One against one; against the one who scattered, One who gathereth. Thus against the one who 
slayeth, is the One who maketh alive. “For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 
Now as whosoever is born of the first, dieth; so whosoever believeth in Christ is made alive. Provided, that 
is, that he have “the wedding garment,” and be invited as one who is to remain, and not to be cast out. 


8. So then, my Brethren, have charity. I have explained it to be this garment, this “wedding garment.” 
Faith is praised, it is plain, it is praised: but what kind of faith this is, the Apostle distinguishes. For 
certain who boasted of faith, and had not a good conversation, the Apostle James rebukes and says, “Thou 
believest there is one God, thou doest well; the devils also believe and tremble.” Call to mind with me 
whereupon Peter was praised, whereupon called blessed. Was it because he said, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God”? He who pronounced Him blessed, regarded not the sound of the words, but the 
affection of the heart. For would ye know that Peter’s blessedness lay not in these words? The devils also 
said the same. “We know Thee who Thou art, the Son of God.” Peter confessed Him to be “the Son of 
God;” the devils confessed Him to be “the Son of God.” “Distinguish, my lord, distinguish between the 
two.” I do make a plain distinction. Peter spake in love, the devils from fear. And again Peter says, “I am 
with Thee, even unto death.” The devils say, “What have we to do with Thee?” So then thou who art come 
to the feast, glory not of faith only. Distinguish well the nature of this faith; and then in thee is recognised 
“the wedding garment.” Let the Apostle make the distinction, let him teach us; “neither circumcision 
availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith.” Tell us, what faith? do not even the devils believe and 
tremble? I will tell thee, he says, and listen, I will now draw the distinction, “But faith which worketh by 
love.” What faith, then, and of what kind? “That which worketh by love.” “Though I have all knowledge,” 
he says, “and all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing.” Have faith 
with love; for love without faith ye cannot have. This I warn, this I exhort, this in the name of the Lord I 
teach you, Beloved, that ye have faith with love; for ye may possibly have faith without love. I do not 
exhort you to have faith, but love. For ye cannot have love without faith; the love I mean of God and your 
neighbour; whence can it come without faith? How doth he love God, who doth not believe on God? How 
doth the fool love God, “who saith in his heart, there is no God”? Possible it is that ye may believe that 
Christ hath come and not love Christ. But it is not possible that ye should love Christ, and yet say that 
Christ hath not come. 


9. So then, have faith with love. This is the “wedding garment.” Ye who love Christ, love one another, love 
your friends, love your enemies. Let not this be hard to you. What then do ye lose thereby, when ye gain so 
much? What? dost thou ask of God as some great favour, that thine enemy may die? This is not “the 
wedding garment.” Turn thy thoughts to the Bridegroom Himself hanging upon the Cross for thee, and 
praying to His Father for His enemies; “Father,” saith He, “forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
Thou hast seen the Bridegroom speaking thus; see too the friend of the Bridegroom, a guest “with the 
wedding garment.” Look at the blessed Stephen, how he rebukes the Jews as though in rage and 
resentment, “Ye stiffnecked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye have resisted the Holy Ghost. Which 
of the Prophets have not your fathers killed?” Thou hast heard how severe he is with his tongue. And at 
once thou art prepared to speak against any one; and I would it were against him who offendeth God, and 
not who offendeth thee. One offendeth God, and thou dost not rebuke him; he offendeth thee, and thou 
criest out; where is that “wedding garment”? Ye have heard therefore how Stephen was severe; now hear 
how he loved. He offended those whom he was rebuking, and was stoned by them. And as he was being 
overwhelmed and bruised to death by the hands of his furious persecutors on every side, and the blows of 
the stones, he first said, “Lord Jesus Christ, receive my spirit.” Then after he had prayed for himself 
standing, he bent the knee for them who were stoning him, and said, “Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge; let me die in my body, but let not these die in their souls. And when he had said this, he fell 
asleep.” After these words he added no more; he spake them and departed; his last prayer was for his 
enemies. Learn ye hereby to have “the wedding garment.” So do thou too bend the knee, and beat thy 
forehead against the ground, and as thou art about to approach the Table of the Lord, the Feast of the 
Holy Scriptures, do not say, “O that mine enemy might die! Lord, if I have deserved ought of Thee, slay 
mine enemy.” Because if so be that thou sayest so, dost thou not fear lest He should answer thee, “If I 
should choose to slay thine enemy, I should first slay thee. What! dost thou glory because thou hast now 
come invited hither? Think only what thou wast but a little while ago. Hast thou not blasphemed Me? hast 
thou not derided Me? didst thou not wish to wipe out My Name from off the earth? Yet now thou dost 
applaud thyself because thou hast come invited hither! If I had slain thee when thou wast Mine enemy, 
how could I have made thee My friend? Why, by thy wicked prayers dost thou teach Me to do, what I did 


not in thine own case?” Yea rather God saith to thee, “Let me teach thee to imitate Me. When I was 
hanging on the Cross, I said, Forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ This lesson I taught My brave 
soldier. Be thou My recruit against the devil. In no other way wilt thou fight at all unconquerably, unless 
thou dost pray for thine enemies. Yet by all means ask this, yea ask this very thing, ask that thou mayest 
persecute thine enemy; but ask it with discernment; distinguish well what thou askest. See, a man is thine 
enemy; answer me, what is it in him which is at enmity with thee? Is it in this, that he is a man, that he is 
at enmity with thee? No. What then? That he is evil. In that he is a man, in that he is that I made him, he is 
not at enmity with thee.” He saith to thee, “I did not make man evil; he became evil by disobedience, who 
obeyed the devil rather than God. What he has made himself, is at enmity with thee; in that he is evil, he is 
thine enemy; not in that he is a man. For I hear the word “man,” and “evil;” the one is the name of nature, 
the other of sin; the sin I cure; and the nature I preserve.” And so thy God saith to thee, “See, I do avenge 
thee, I do slay thine enemy; I take away that which makes him evil, I preserve that which constitutes him 
a man: now if I shall have made him a good man, have I not slain thine enemy, and made him thy friend?” 
So ask on what thou art asking, not that the men may perish, but that these their enmities may perish. For 
if thou pray for this, that the man may die; it is the prayer of one wicked man against another; and when 
thou dost say, “Slay the wicked one,” God answereth thee, “Which of you?” 


10. Extend your love then, and limit it not to your wives and children. Such love is found even in beasts 
and sparrows. Ye know the sparrows and the swallows how they love their mates, how together they hatch 
their eggs, and nourish their young together, by a sort of free and natural kindliness, and with no thought 
of a return. For the sparrow does not say, “I will nourish my young, that when I am grown old, they may 
feed me.” He has no such thought; he loves and feeds them, for the love of them; displays the affection of 
a parent, and looks for no return. And so, I know, I am sure, do ye love your children. “For the children 
ought not to lay up for the parents, but the parents for the children.” Yea upon this plea it is that many of 
you excuse your covetousness, that ye are getting for your children, and are laying by for them. But I say, 
extend your love, let this love grow; for to love wives and children, is not yet that “wedding garment.” 
Have faith to Godward. First love God. Extend yourselves out to God; and whomsoever ye shall be able, 
draw on to God. There is thine enemy: let him be drawn to God. There is a son, a wife, a servant; let them 
be all drawn to God. There is a stranger; let him be drawn to God. There is an enemy; let him be drawn to 
God. Draw, draw on thine enemy; by drawing him on he shall cease to be thine enemy. So let charity be 
advanced, so be it nourished, that being nourished it may be perfected; so be “the wedding garment” put 
on; so be the image of God, after which we were created, by this our advancing, engraven anew in us. For 
by sin was it bruised, and worn away. How is it bruised? how worn away? When it is rubbed against the 
earth? And what is, “When it is rubbed against the earth”? When it is worn by earthly lusts. For “though 
man walketh in this image, yet is he disquieted in vain.” Truth is looked for in God’s image, not vanity. By 
the love of the truth then be that image, after which we were created, engraven anew, and His Own 
tribute rendered to our Caesar. For so ye have heard from the Lord’s answer, when the Jews tempted Him, 
as He said, “Why tempt ye Me, ye hypocrites; show Me the tribute money,” that is, the impress and 
superscription of the image. Show me what ye pay, what ye get ready, what is exacted of you. And “they 
showed Him a denarius;” and “He asked whose image and superscription it had.” They answered, 
“Caesar’s.” So Caesar looks for his own image. It is not Caesar’s will that what he ordered to be made 
should be lost to him, and it is not surely God’s will that what He hath made should be lost to Him. Caesar, 
my Brethren, did not make the money; the masters of the mint make it; the workmen have their orders, he 
issues his commands to his ministers. His image was stamped upon the money; on the money was 
Caesar’s image. And yet he requires what others have stamped; he puts it in his treasures; he will not 
have it refused him. Christ’s coin is man. In him is Christ’s image, in him Christ’s Name, Christ’s gifts, 
Christ’s rules of duty. 


SERMON XLI 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XXII. 42, WHERE THE LORD ASKS THE JEWS WHOSE SON THEY SAID 
DAVID WAS 


1. When the Jews were asked (as we have just now heard out of the Gospel when it was being read), how 
our Lord Jesus Christ, whom David himself called his Lord was David’s Son, they were not able to answer. 
For what they saw in the Lord, that they knew. For He appeared to them as the Son of man; but as the Son 
of God He was hidden. Hence it was, that they believed that He could be overcome, and that they derided 
Him as He hung upon the Tree, saying, “If He be the Son of God, let Him come down from the Cross, and 
we will believe on Him.” They saw one part of what He was, they knew not the other, “For had they known 
Him, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory.” Yet they knew that the Christ was to be the Son of 
David. For even now they hope that He will come. They know not that He is come already, but this their 
ignorance is voluntary. For even if they did not acknowledge Him on the tree, they ought not to have failed 
to acknowledge Him on His Throne. For in whose Name are all nations called and blessed, but in His 
whom they think not to have been the Christ? For this Son of David, that is, “of the seed of David 
according to the flesh,” is the Son of Abraham. Now if it was said to Abraham, “In thy seed shall all 
nations be blessed;” and they see now that in our Christ are all nations blessed, why wait they for what is 
already come, and fear not that which is yet to come? for our Lord Jesus Christ, making use of a prophetic 
testimony to assert His authority, called Himself “the Stone.” Yea such a stone, “that whosoever shall 
stumble against it shall be shaken; but on whomsoever it shall fall, it shall grind him to powder.” For when 


this stone is stumbled against, it lieth low; by lying low, it “shaketh” him that stumbleth against it; being 
lifted on high, by its coming down it “grindeth” the proud “to powder.” Already therefore are the Jews 
“shaken” by that stumbling; it yet remains that by His Glorious Advent they should be “ground to powder” 
also, unless peradventure whilst they are yet alive, they acknowledge Him that they die not. For God is 
patient, and inviteth them day by day to the Faith. 


2. But when the Jews could not answer the Lord proposing a question, and asking “whose Son they said 
Christ was;” and they answered, “the Son of David;” He goes on with the further question put to them, 
“How then doth David in spirit call Him Lord, saying, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on My right 
hand till I make Thine enemies My footstool. If David then,” He saith, “in spirit call Him Lord, how is He 
his Son?” He did not say, “He is not his Son, but how is He his son?” When he saith “How,” it is a word not 
of negation, but of enquiry; as though He should say to them, “Ye say well indeed that Christ is David’s 
Son, but David himself doth call Him Lord; whom he then calleth Lord, how is He his Son?” Had the Jews 
been instructed in the Christian faith, which we hold; had they not closed their hearts against the Gospel, 
had they wished to have spiritual life in them, they would, as instructed in the faith of the Church, have 
made answer to this question and said, “Because in the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God and the Word was God:” see how He is David’s Lord. But because “The Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us;” see how He is David’s Son. But as being ignorant, they were silent, nor when they shut 
their mouths did they open their ears, that what they could not answer when questioned, they might after 
instruction know. 


3. But seeing that is a great thing to know the mystery how He is David’s Son and David’s Lord: how one 
Person is both Man and God; how in the form of Man He is less than the Father, in the form of God equal 
with the Father; how again He saith, on the one hand, “The Father is greater than I;” and on the other, “I 
and My Father are one;” seeing this is a great mystery, our conduct must be fashioned, that it may be 
comprehended. For to the unworthy is it closed up, it is opened to those who are meet for it. It is not with 
stones, or clubs, or the fist, or the heel, that we knock unto the Lord. It is the life which knocks, it is to the 
life that it is opened. The seeking is with the heart, the asking is with the heart, the knocking is with the 
heart, the opening is to the heart. Now that heart which asks rightly, and knocks and seeks rightly, must 
be godly. Must first love God for His Own sake (for this is godliness); and not propose to itself any reward 
which it looks for from Him other than God Himself. For than Him is there nothing better. And what 
precious thing can he ask of God, in whose sight God Himself is lightly esteemed? He giveth earth, and 
thou rejoicest, thou lover of the earth, who art thyself become earth. If when He giveth earthly goods, 
thou dost rejoice, how much more oughtest thou to rejoice when He giveth thee Himself, who made 
heaven and earth? So then God must be loved for His own sake. For the Devil not knowing what was 
passing in the heart of holy Job, brought this as a great charge against him, saying, “Doth Job worship 
God for His Own sake.” 


4. So then if the adversary brought this charge, we ought to fear lest it be brought against us. For with a 
very slanderous accuser have we to deal. If he seek to invent what is not, how much more will he seek to 
object what really is. Nevertheless let us rejoice, that ours is such a Judge, as cannot be deceived by our 
accuser. For if we had a man for our judge, the enemy might invent for him what he would. For none is 
more subtle in invention than the devil. For he it is who at this time also invents all false accusations 
against the saints. He knows his accusations can have no avail with God, and so He scatters them among 
men. Yet what does this profit him, seeing the Apostle says, “Our glorying is this, the testimony of our 
conscience?” Yet think ye that he does not invent these false charges with aught of subtlety? Yes, well he 
knows what evil he shall work thereby, if the watchfulness of faith resist him not. For for this reason 
scatters he his evil charges against the good, that the weak may think that there are no good, and so may 
give themselves up to be hurried along, and made a prey of by their lusts, whilst they say within 
themselves, “For who is there that keeps the commandments of God, or who is there that preserves 
chastity?” and whilst he thinks that no one does, he himself becomes that no one. This then is the devil’s 
art. But such a man was Job, that he could not invent any such charge against him; for his life was too well 
known and manifest. But because he had great riches, he brought that against him, which if it had any 
existence, might lie in the heart, and not appear in the conduct. He worshipped God, he gave alms; and 
with what heart he did this none knew, no not the Devil himself; but God had known. God giveth His 
testimony to His own servant; the Devil calumniates the servant of God. He is allowed to be tried, Job is 
proved, the Devil is confounded. Job is found to worship God for His Own sake, to love Him for His Own 
sake; not because He gave him ought, but because He did not take away Himself. For he said, “The Lord 
gave, the Lord hath taken away; as it seemed good to the Lord, so is it done, blessed be the Name of the 
Lord.” The fire of temptation approached him; but it found him gold, not stubble; it cleared away the dross 
from it, but did not reduce it to ashes. 


5. Because then, in order to understand the mystery of God, how Christ is both man and God, the heart 
must be cleansed: and it is cleansed by a good conversation, by a pure life, by chastity, and sanctity, and 
love, and by “faith, which worketh by love” (now all this that I am speaking of, is, as it were, the tree 
which hath its root in the heart; for it is only from the root of the heart that actions proceed; in which if 
thou plant desire, thorns spring forth; if thou plant charity, good fruit): the Lord, after that question which 
He had proposed to the Jews, when they were not able to answer it, immediately went on to speak of good 
actions, that He might show why they were unworthy to understand what He asked them. For when those 


proud and wretched men were not able to answer, they ought of course to have said, “we do not know; 
Master, tell us.” But no: they were speechless at the proposing of the question, and they opened not their 
mouth to seek instruction. And so the Lord in reference to their pride said immediately, “Beware of the 
Scribes which love the chief seats in the synagogues, and the first rooms at feasts.” Not because they hold 
them, but because they love them. For in these words he accused their heart. Now none can accuse the 
heart, but He who can inspect it. For meet it is that to the servant of God, who holds some post of honour 
in the Church, the first place should be assigned; because if it were not given him, it were evil for him 
who refuses to give it; but yet it is no good to him to whom it is given. It is meet and right then that in the 
congregation of Christians their Prelates should sit in eminent place, that by their very seat they may be 
distinguished, and that their office may be duly marked; yet not so that they should be puffed up for their 
seat; but that they should esteem it a burden, for which they are to render an account. But who knows 
whether they love this, or do not love it? This is a matter of the heart, it can have no other judge but God. 
Now the Lord Himself warned His disciples, that they should not fall into this leaven; as He calls it in 
another place, “Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees.” And when they supposed 
that He said this to them because they had brought no bread; He answered them, “Have ye forgotten how 
many thousands were filled with the five loaves? Then understood they,” it is said, “that He called their 
doctrine leaven.” For these present temporal good things they loved, but they neither feared the evil 
things eternal, nor loved the good things eternal. And so their hearts being closed, they could not 
understand what the Lord asked them. 


6. But what then has the Church of God to do, that it may be able to understand what it has first obtained 
grace to believe? It must make the mind capacious for receiving what shall be given it. And that this may 
be done, that the mind, that is, may be capacious, our Lord God suspends His promises, He has not taken 
them away. Therefore does He suspend them, that we may stretch out ourselves; and therefore do we 
stretch ourselves out, that we may grow; and therefore do we grow, that we may reach them. Behold the 
Apostle Paul stretching himself out unto these suspended promises: “Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect. Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended: but this one 
thing I do; forgetting those things which are behind, and stretching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press earnestly toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” He was 
running on the earth; the prize hung suspended from heaven. He ran then on the earth; but in spirit he 
ascended. Behold him thus stretching himself out, behold him hanging forth after the suspended prize. “I 
press on,” he says, “for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 


7. We must journey on then, yet for this no need of anointing the feet, or looking out for beasts, or 
providing a vessel. Run with the heart’s affection, journey on with love, ascend by charity. Why seekest 
thou for the way? Cleave unto Christ, who by Descending and Ascending hath made Himself the Way. Dost 
thou wish to ascend? Hold fast to Him that ascendeth. For by thine own self thou canst not rise. “For no 
man hath ascended up to heaven, but He that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man which is in 
heaven.” If no one ascendeth but He that descended, that is, the Son of Man, our Lord Jesus, dost thou 
wish to ascend also? Be then a member of Him who Only hath ascended. For He the Head, with all the 
members, is but One Man. And since no one can ascend, but he who in His Body is made a member of 
Him; that is fulfilled, “that no man hath ascended, but He that descended.” For thou canst not say, “Lo, 
why hath Peter, for instance, ascended, why hath Paul ascended, why have the Apostles ascended, if no 
one hath ascended, but He that descended?” The answer to this is, “What do Peter, and Paul, and the rest 
of the Apostles, and all the faithful, what do they hear from the Apostle? Now ye are the Body of Christ, 
and members in particular.’ If then the Body of Christ and His members belong to One, do not thou make 
two of them. For He left father and mother, and clave to his wife, that two might be one flesh.’ He left His 
Father, in that here He did not show Himself as equal with the Father; but emptied Himself, taking the 
form of a servant.’ He left His mother also, the synagogue of which He was born after the flesh. He clave 
to His Wife, that is, to His Church. Now in the place where Christ Himself brought forward this testimony, 
He showed that the marriage bond might not be dissolved: Have ye not read,’ said He, that God which 
made them at the beginning, made them male and female; and said, They twain shall be in one flesh? 
What therefore God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.’ And what is the meaning of They twain 
shall be in one flesh’? He goes on to say; Wherefore they are no more twain but one flesh.’ Thus no man 
hath ascended, but He that descended.’” 


8. For that ye may know, that the Bridegroom and the Bride are One according to the Flesh of Christ, not 
according to His Divinity (for according to His Divinity we cannot be what He is; seeing that He is the 
Creator, we the creature; He the Maker, we His work; He the Framer, we framed by Him; but in order that 
we might be one with Him in Him, He vouchsafed to be our Head, by taking of us flesh wherein to die for 
us); that ye may know then that this whole is One Christ, He said by Isaiah, “He hath bound a mitre on me 
as a bridegroom, and clothed me with ornaments as a bride.” He is then at once the Bridegroom and the 
Bride. That is, the Bridegroom in Himself as the Head, the Bride in the body. “For they twain,” saith He, 
“shall be in one flesh; so now they are no more twain, but one flesh.” 


9. Seeing then that we are of His members, in order that we may understand this mystery as I have said, 
Brethren, let us live holily, let us love God for His Own sake. Now He who showeth to us while in our 
pilgrimage the form of a servant, reserveth for those that reach their country the form of God. With the 
form of a servant hath He laid down the way, with the form of God He hath prepared the home. Seeing 


then that it is a hard matter for us to comprehend this, but no hard matter to believe it; for Isaiah says, 
“Unless ye believe ye shall not understand;” let us “walk by faith as long as we are in pilgrimage from the 
Lord, till we come to sight where we shall see face to face.” As walking by faith, let us do good works. In 
these good works, let there be a free love of God for His Own sake, and an active love of our neighbour. 
For we have nothing we can do for God; but because we have something we may do for our neighbour, we 
shall by our good offices to the needy, gain His favour who is the source of all abundance. Let every one 
then do what he can for others; let him freely bestow upon the needy of his superfluity. One has money; let 
him feed the poor, let him clothe the naked, let him build a church, let him do with his money all the good 
he can. Another has good counsel; let him guide his neighbour, let him by the light of holiness drive away 
the darkness of doubting. Another has learning; let him draw out of this store of the Lord, let him minister 
food to his fellow-servants, strengthen the faithful, recall the wandering, seek the lost, do all the good he 
can. Something there is, which even the poor may deal out to one another; let one lend feet to the lame, 
another give his own eyes to guide the blind; another visit the sick, another bury the dead. These are 
things which all may do, so that in a word it would be hard to find one who has not some means of doing 
good to others. And last of all comes that important duty which the Apostle speaks of; “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so shall ye fulfil the law of Christ.” 


SERMON XLII 


ON THE SAME WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XXII. 42 


1. The question which was proposed to the Jews, Christians ought to solve. For the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
proposed it to the Jews, did not solve it Himself, to the Jews, I mean, He did not, but to us He hath solved 
it. I will put you in remembrance, Beloved, and ye will find that He hath solved it. But first consider the 
knot of the question. He asked the Jews what they “thought of Christ, whose Son He was to be;” for they 
too look for the Christ. They read of Him in the Prophets, they expected Him to come, when He was come 
they killed Him; for where they read that Christ would come, there did they read that they should kill 
Christ. But His future coming they hoped for in the Prophets; for they did not see their future crime. He 
therefore so questioned them about the Christ, not as if about One who was unknown to them, or whose 
Name they had never heard, or whose coming they had never hoped for. For they err in that even yet they 
hope for Him. And we indeed hope for Him too; but we hope for Him as One who is to come as Judge, not 
to be judged. For the Holy Prophets prophesied both, that He should come first to be judged 
unrighteously, that He should come afterwards to judge with righteousness. “What think ye,” then, saith 
he, “of Christ? whose Son is He? They answered Him, The Son of David.” And this was entirely according 
to the Scriptures. But He said, “How then doth David in spirit call Him Lord, saying, The Lord said unto 
My Lord, Sit Thou on My right hand, till I make Thine enemies Thy footstool. If David then in spirit call 
Him Lord, how is He his Son?” 


2. Here then is need of a caution, lest Christ be thought to have denied that He was the Son of David. He 
did not deny that He was the Son of David, but He enquired the way. “Ye have said that Christ is the Son 
of David, I do not deny it; but David calls Him Lord; tell me how is He his Son, who is also his Lord; tell 
me how?” They did not tell Him, but were silent. Let us then tell by the explanation of Christ Himself. 
Where? By His Apostle. But first, whereby do we prove that Christ hath Himself explained it? The Apostle 
says, “Would ye receive a proof of Christ who speaketh in me?” So then in the Apostle hath He vouchsafed 
to solve this question. In the first place, what said Christ speaking by the Apostle to Timothy? “Remember 
that Jesus Christ of the seed of David was raised from the dead according to my Gospel.” See, Christ is the 
Son of David. How is He also David’s Lord? Tell us, O Apostle: “who being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God.” Acknowledge David’s Lord. If thou acknowledge David’s Lord, our 
Lord, the Lord of heaven and earth, the Lord of the Angels, equal with God, in the form of God, how is He 
David’s Son? Mark what follows. The Apostle shows thee David’s Lord by saying, “Who being in the form 
of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” And how is He David’s Son? “But He emptied 
Himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a 
man, He humbled Himself, having become obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted Him.” Christ “of the seed of David,” the Son of David, rose again because 
“He emptied Himself.” How did He “empty Himself”? By taking that which He was not, not by losing that 
which He was. He “emptied Himself,” He “humbled himself.” Though He was God, He appeared as man. 
He was despised as He walked on earth, He who made the heaven. He was despised as though a mere 
man, as though of no power. Yea, not despised only, but slain moreover. He was that stone that lay on the 
ground, the Jews stumbled against it, and were shaken. And what doth He Himself say? “Whosoever shall 
fall on this stone shall be shaken, but on whomsoever it shall fall, it shall grind him to powder.” First, He 
lay low, and they stumbled against Him; He shall come from above, and He will “grind” them that have 
been shaken “to powder.” 


3. Thus have ye heard that Christ is both David’s Son, and David’s Lord: David’s Lord always, David’s Son 
in time: David’s Lord, born of the substance of His Father, David’s Son, born of the Virgin Mary, conceived 
by the Holy Ghost. Let us hold fast both. The one of them will be our eternal habitation, the other is our 
deliverance from our present exile. For unless our Lord Jesus Christ had vouchsafed to become man, man 
had perished. He was made that which He made, that what He made might not perish. Very Man, Very 
God; God and man whole Christ. This is the Catholic faith. Whoso denieth that Christ is God is a Photinian; 


whoso denieth that Christ is man is a Manichaean. Whoso confesseth that Christ is God equal with the 
Father and very man, that He truly suffered, truly shed His blood (for the Truth would not have set us 
free, if He had given a false price for us); whoso confesseth both, is a Catholic. He hath the country, he 
hath the way. He hath the country, “In the beginning was the Word;” He hath the country, “Being in the 
form of God, He thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” He hath the way, “The Word was made 
flesh;” He hath the way, “He emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant.” He is the home whither we 
are going, He is the way whereby we go. Let us by Him go unto Him, and we shall not go astray. 


SERMON XLIII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XXV. 1, “THEN SHALL THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN BE LIKENED UNTO TEN 
VIRGINS.” 


1. Ye who were present yesterday remember my promise; which with the Lord’s assistance is to be made 
good to-day, not to you only, but to the many others also who have come together. It is no easy question, 
who the ten virgins are, of whom five are wise, and five foolish. Nevertheless, according to the context of 
this passage which I have wished should be read again to you to-day, Beloved, I do not think, as far as the 
Lord vouchsafes to give me understanding, that this parable or similitude relates to those women only 
who by a peculiar and more excellent sanctity are called Virgins in the Church, whom by a more usual 
term we are wont also to call, “The Religious;” but if I mistake not this parable relates to the whole 
Church. But though we should understand it of those only who are called “the Religious,” are they but 
ten? God forbid that so great a company of virgins should be reduced to so small a number! But perhaps 
one may Say, “But what if though they be so many in outward profession, yet in truth they are so few, that 
scarce ten can be found!” It is not so. For if he had meant that the good virgins only should be understood 
by the ten, He would not have represented five foolish ones among them. For if this is the number of the 
virgins which are called, why are the doors of the great house shut against five? 


2. So then let us understand, dearly Beloved, that this parable relates to us all, that is, to the whole 
Church together, not to the Clergy only of whom we spoke yesterday; nor to the laity only; but generally to 
all. Why then are the Virgins five and five? These five and five virgins are all Christian souls together. But 
that I may tell you what by the Lord’s inspiration I think, it is not souls of every sort, but such souls as 
have the Catholic faith, and seem to have good works in the Church of God; and yet even of them, “five 
are wise, and five are foolish.” First then let us see why they are called “five,” and why “virgins,” and then 
let us consider the rest. Every soul in the body is therefore denoted by the number five, because it makes 
use of five senses. For there is nothing of which we have perception by the body, but by the five folded 
gate, either by the sight, or the hearing, or the smelling, or the tasting, or the touching. Whoso then 
abstaineth from unlawful seeing, unlawful hearing, unlawful smelling, unlawful tasting, and unlawful 
touching, by reason of his uncorruptness hath gotten the name of virgin. 


3. But if it be good to abstain from the unlawful excitements of the senses, and on that account every 
Christian soul has gotten the name of virgin; why are five admitted and five rejected? They are both 
virgins, and yet are rejected. It is not enough that they are virgins; and that they have lamps. They are 
virgins, by reason of abstinence from unlawful indulgence of the senses; they have lamps, by reason of 
good works. Of which good works the Lord saith, “Let your works shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” Again He saith to His disciples, “Let your 
loins be girded and your lamps burning.” In the “girded loins” is virginity; in the “burning lamps” good 
works. 


4. The title of virginity is not usually applied to married persons: yet even in them there is a virginity of 
faith, which produces wedded chastity. For that you may know, Holy Brethren, that every one, every soul, 
as touching the soul, and that uncorruptness of faith by which abstinence from things unlawful is 
practised, and by which good works are done, is not unsuitably called “a virgin;” the whole Church which 
consists of virgins, and boys, and married men and married women, is by one name called a Virgin. 
Whence prove we this? Hear the Apostle saying, not to the religious women only but to the whole Church 
together; “I have espoused you to One Husband, that I may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ.” And 
because the devil, the corrupter of this virginity, is to be guarded against, after the Apostle had said, “I 
have espoused you to one husband, that I may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ;” he subjoined, 
“But I fear, lest as the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so your minds should be corrupted from 
the simplicity that is in Christ.” Few have virginity in the body; in the heart all ought to have it. If then 
abstinence from what is unlawful be good, whereby it has received the name of virginity, and good works 
are praiseworthy, which are signified by the lamps; why are five admitted and five rejected? If there be a 
virgin, and one who carries lamps, who yet is not admitted; where shall he see himself, who neither 
preserveth a virginity from things unlawful, and who not wishing to have good works walketh in darkness? 


5. Of these then, my Brethren, yea, of these let us the rather treat. He who will not see what is evil, he 
who will not hear what is evil, he that turneth away his smell from the unlawful fumes, and his taste from 
the unlawful food of the sacrifices, he who refuseth the embrace of another man’s wife, breaketh his 
bread to the hungry, bringeth the stranger into his house, clotheth the naked, reconcileth the litigious, 
visiteth the sick, burieth the dead; he surely is a virgin, surely he hath lamps. What seek we more? 


Something yet I seek. What seekest thou yet, one will say? Something yet I seek; the Holy Gospel hath set 
me on the search. It hath said that even of these, virgins, and carrying lamps, some are wise and some 
foolish. By what do we see this? By what make the distinction? By the oil. Some great, some exceedingly 
great thing doth this oil signify. Thinkest thou that it is not charity? This we say as searching out what it 
is; we hazard no precipitate judgment. I will tell you why charity seems to be signified by the oil. The 
Apostle says, “I show unto you a way above the rest.” Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
Angels, and have not charity, Iam become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” This, that is “charity,” 
is “that way above the rest,” which is with good reason signified by the oil. For oil swims above all liquids. 
Pour in water, and pour in oil upon it, the oil will swim above. Pour in oil, pour in water upon it, the oil will 
swim above. If you keep the usual order, it will be uppermost; if you change the order, it will be 
uppermost. “Charity never falleth.” 


6. What is it then, Brethren? Let us treat now of the five wise and the five foolish virgins. They wished to 
go to meet the Bridegroom. What is the meaning of “to go and meet the Bridegroom”? To go with the 
heart, to be waiting for his coming. But he tarried. “While he tarries, they all slept.” What is “all”? Both 
the foolish and the wise, “all slumbered and slept.” Think we is this sleep good? What is this sleep? Is it 
that at the tarrying of the Bridegroom, “because iniquity aboundeth, the love of many waxeth cold”? Are 
we to understand this sleep so? I like it not. I will tell you why. Because among them are the wise virgins; 
and certainly when the Lord said, “Because iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold;” He 
went on to say, “But he that shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved.” Where would ye have 
those wise virgins be? Are they not among those that “shall endure unto the end”? They would not be 
admitted within at all, Brethren, for any other reason, than because they have “endured unto the end.” No 
coldness of love then crept over them, in them love did not wax cold; but preserves its glow even unto the 
end. And because it glows even unto the end, therefore are the gates of the Bridegroom opened to them; 
therefore are they told to enter in, as that excellent servant, “Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” What 
then is the meaning of they “all slept”? There is another sleep which no one escapes. Remember ye not 
the Apostle saying, “But I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are 
asleep,” that is, concerning them which are dead? For why are they called “they which are asleep,” but 
because they are in their own day? Therefore “they all slept.” Thinkest thou that because one is wise, he 
has not therefore to die? Be the virgin foolish, or be she wise, all suffer equally the sleep of death. 


7. But men continually say to themselves, “Lo, the day of judgment is coming now, so many evils are 
happening, so many tribulations thicken; behold all things which the Prophets have spoken, are well-nigh 
fulfilled; the day of judgment is already at hand.” They who speak thus, and speak in faith, go out as it 
were with such thoughts to “meet the Bridegroom.” But, lo! war upon war, tribulation upon tribulation, 
earthquake upon earthquake, famine upon famine, nation against nation, and still the Bridegroom comes 
not yet. Whilst then He is expected to come, all they who are saying, “Lo, He is coming, and the Day of 
Judgment will find us here,” fall asleep. Whilst they are saying this, they fall asleep. Let each one then 
have an eye to this his sleep, and persevere even unto his sleep in love; let sleep find him so waiting. For 
suppose that he has fallen asleep. “Will not He who falls asleep afterwards rise again?” Therefore “they all 
slept;” both of the wise and the foolish virgins in the parable, it is said, “they all slept.” 


8. “Lo, at midnight there was a cry made.” What is, “at midnight”? When there is no expectation, no belief 
at all of it. Night is put for ignorance. A man makes as it were a calculation with himself: “Lo, so many 
years have passed since Adam, and the six thousand years are being completed, and then immediately 
according to the computation of certain expositors, the Day of Judgment will come;” yet these calculations 
come and pass away, and still the coming of the Bridegroom is delayed, and the virgins who had gone to 
meet him sleep. And, lo, when He is not looked for, when men are saying, “The six thousand years were 
waited for, and, lo, they are gone by, how then shall we know when He will come?” He will come at 
midnight. What is, “will come at midnight”? Will come when thou art not aware. Why will He come when 
thou art not aware of it? Hear the Lord Himself, “It is not for you to know the times or the seasons which 
the Lord hath put in His own power.” “The day of the Lord,” says the Apostle, “will come as a thief in the 
night.” Therefore watch thou by night that thou be not surprised by the thief. For the sleep of death—will 
ye, or nill ye—it will come. 


9. “But when that cry was made at midnight.” What cry was this, but that of which the Apostle says, “In 
the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump”? “For the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed”? And so when the cry was made at midnight, “Behold, the 
Bridegroom cometh;” what follows? “Then all those virgins arose.” What is, “they” all arose? “The hour 
will come,” said the Lord Himself, “when all that are in the graves shall hear His voice, and shall come 
forth.” Therefore at the last trumpet they all arose. “Now those wise virgins had brought oil with them in 
their vessels; but the foolish brought no oil with them.” What is the meaning of “brought no oil with them 
in their vessels”? What is “in their vessels”? In their hearts. Whence the Apostle says, “Our glorying is 
this, the testimony of our conscience.” There is the oil, the precious oil; this oil is of the gift of God. Men 
can put oil into their vessels, but they cannot create the olive. See, I have oil; but didst thou create the oil? 
It is of the gift of God. Thou hast oil. Carry it with thee. What is “carry it with thee”? Have it within, there 
please thou God. 


10. For, lo, those “foolish virgins, who brought no oil with them,” wish to please men by that abstinence of 


theirs whereby they are called virgins, and by their good works, when they seem to carry lamps. And if 
they wish to please men, and on that account do all these praiseworthy works, they do not carry oil with 
them. Do you then carry it with thee, carry it within where God seeth; there carry the testimony of thy 
conscience. For he who walks to gain the testimony of another, does not carry oil with him. If thou abstain 
from things unlawful, and doest good works to be praised of men; there is no oil within. And so when men 
begin to leave off their praises, the lamps fail. Observe then, Beloved, before those virgins slept, it is not 
said that their lamps were extinguished. The lamps of the wise virgins burned with an inward oil, with the 
assurance of a good conscience, with an inner glory, with an inmost charity. Yet the lamps of the foolish 
virgins burned also. Why burnt they then? Because there was yet no want of the praises of men. But after 
that they arose, that is in the resurrection from the dead, they began to trim their lamps, that is, began to 
prepare to render unto God an account of their works. And because there is then no one to praise, every 
man is wholly employed in his own cause, there is no one then who is not thinking of himself, therefore 
were there none to sell them oil; so their lamps began to fail, and the foolish betook themselves to the five 
wise, “give us of your oil, for our lamps are going out.” They sought for what they had been wont to seek 
for, to shine that is with others’ oil, to walk after others’ praises. “Give us of your oil, for our lamps are 
going out.” 


11. But they say, “Not so, lest there be not enough for us and you, but go ye rather to them that sell, and 
buy for yourselves.” This was not the answer of those who give advice, but of those who mock. And why 
mock they? Because they were wise, because wisdom was in them. For they were not wise by ought of 
their own; but that wisdom was in them, of which it is written in a certain book, she shall say to those that 
despised her, when they have fallen upon the evils which she threatened them; “I will laugh over your 
destruction.” What wonder then is it, that the wise mock the foolish virgins? And what is this mocking? 


12. “Go ye to them that sell, and buy for yourselves:” ye who never were wont to live well, but because 
men praised you, who sold you oil. What means this, “sold you oil”? “Sold praises.” Who sell praises, but 
flatterers? How much better had it been for you not to have acquiesced in flatterers, and to have carried 
oil within, and for a good conscience-sake to have done all good works; then might ye say, “The righteous 
shall correct me in mercy, and reprove me, but the oil of the sinner shall not fatten my head.” Rather, he 
says, let the righteous correct me, let the righteous reprove me, let the righteous buffet me, let the 
righteous correct me, than the “oil of the sinner fatten mine head.” What is the oil of the sinner, but the 
blandishments of the flatterer? 


13. “Go ye” then “to them that sell,” this have ye been accustomed to do. But we will not give to you. 
Why? “Lest there be not enough for us and you.” What is, “lest there be not enough”? This was not spoken 
in any lack of hope, but in a sober and godly humility. For though the good man have a good conscience; 
how knows he, how He may judge who is deceived by no one? He hath a good conscience, no sins 
conceived in the heart solicit him, yet, though his conscience be good, because of the daily sins of human 
life, he saith to God, “forgive us our debts;” seeing he hath done what comes next, “as we also forgive our 
debtors.” He hath broken his bread to the hungry from the heart, from the heart hath clothed the naked; 
out of that inward oil he hath done good works, and yet in that judgment even his good conscience 
trembleth. 


14. See then what this, “Give us oil,” is. They were told “Go ye rather to them that sell.” In that ye have 
been used to live upon the praises of men, ye do not carry oil with you; but we can give you none; “lest 
there be not enough for us and you.” For scarcely do we judge of ourselves, how much less can we judge 
of you? What is “scarcely do we judge of ourselves”? Because, “When the righteous King sitteth on the 
throne, who will glory that his heart is pure?” It may be thou dost not discover anything in thine own 
conscience; but He who seeth better, whose Divine glance penetrateth into deeper things, discovereth it 
may be something, He seeth it may be something, He discovereth something. How much better mayest 
thou say to Him, “Enter not into judgment with Thy servant”? Yea, how much better, “Forgive us our 
debts”? Because it shall be also said to thee because of those torches, because of those lamps; “I was 
hungry, and ye gave Me meat.” What then? did not the foolish virgins do so too? Yea, but they did it not 
before Him. How then did they do it? As the Lord forbiddeth, who said, “Take heed that ye do not your 
righteousness before men to be seen of them, otherwise ye have no reward of your Father which is in 
heaven: and when ye pray, be not as the hypocrites, for they love to pray, standing in the streets, that they 
may be seen of men. Verily I say unto you, they have received their reward.” They have bought oil, they 
have given the price; they have bought it, they have not been defrauded of men’s praises, they have 
sought men’s praises, and have had them. These praises of men aid them not in the judgment day. But the 
other virgins, how have they done? “Let your works shine before men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” He did not say, “may glorify you.” For thou hast no oil of thine 
own self. Boast thyself and say, I have it; but from Him, “for what hast thou that thou hast not received?” 
So then in this way acted the one, and in that the other. 


15. Now it is no wonder, that “while they are going to buy,” while they are seeking for persons by whom to 
be praised, and find none; while they are seeking for persons by whom to be comforted, and find none; 
that the door is opened, that “the Bridegroom cometh,” and the Bride, the Church, glorified then with 
Christ, that the several members may be gathered together into their whole. “And they went in with Him 
into the marriage, and the door was shut.” Then the foolish virgins came afterwards; but had they bought 


any oil, or found any from whom they might buy it? Therefore they found the doors shut; they began to 
knock, but too late. 


16. It is said, and it is true, and no deceiving saying, “Knock, and it shall be opened unto you;” but now 
when it is the time of mercy, not when it is the time of judgment. For these times cannot be confounded, 
since the Church sings to her Lord of “mercy and judgment.” It is the time of mercy; repent. Canst thou 
repent in the time of judgment? Thou wilt be then as those virgins, against whom the door was shut. 
“Lord, Lord, open to us.” What! did they not repent, that they had brought no oil with them? Yes, but what 
profiteth them their late repentance, when the true wisdom mocked them? Therefore “the door was shut.” 
And what was said to them? “I know you not.” Did not He know them, who knoweth all things? What then 
is, “I know you not?” I refuse, I reject you. In my art I do not acknowledge you, my art knoweth not vice; 
now this is a marvellous thing, it doth not know vice, and it judgeth vice. It doth not know it in the 
practice of it; it judgeth by reproving it. Thus then, “I know you not.” 


17. The five wise virgins came, and “went in.” How many are ye, my Brethren, in the profession of Christ’s 
Name! let there be among you the five wise, but be not five such persons only. Let there be among you the 
five wise, belonging to this wisdom of the number five. For the hour will come, and come when we know 
not. It will come at midnight, Watch ye. Thus did the Gospel close; “Watch, for ye know neither the day 
nor the hour.” But if we are all to sleep, how shall we watch? Watch with the heart, watch with faith, 
watch with hope, watch with charity, watch with good works; and then, when thou shalt sleep in thy body, 
the time will come that thou shalt rise. And when thou shalt have risen, make ready the lamps. Then shall 
they go out no more, then shall they be renewed with the inner oil of conscience; then shall that 
Bridegroom fold thee in His spiritual embrace, then shall He bring thee into His House where thou shall 
never sleep, where thy lamp can never be extinguished. But at present we are in labour, and our lamps 
flicker amid the winds and temptations of this life; but only let our flame burn strongly, that the wind of 
temptation may increase the fire, rather than put it out. 


SERMON XLIV 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MATT. XXV. 24, ETC., WHERE THE SLOTHFUL SERVANT WHO WOULD NOT PUT 
OUT THE TALENT HE HAD RECEIVED, IS CONDEMNED 


1. My lords, my brethren, and fellow bishops have deigned to visit us and gladden us by their presence; 
but I know not why they are unwilling to assist me, when wearied. I have said this to you, Beloved, in their 
hearing, that your hearing may in a manner intercede for me with them, that when I ask them they also 
may discourse unto you in their turn. Let them dispense what they have received, let them vouchsafe to 
work rather than excuse themselves. Be pleased, however, to hear from me, fatigued though I be and have 
difficulty in speaking, a few words only. For we have besides a record of God’s mercies vouchsafed 
through a holy Martyr, which we must give willing audience to altogether. What is it then? what shall I say 
unto you? Ye have heard in the Gospel both the due recompense of the good servants, and the punishment 
of the bad. And the whole wickedness of that servant who was reprobate and severely condemned, was 
that he would not put out his money to use. He kept the entire sum he had received; but the Lord looked 
for profit from it. God is coveteous with regard to our salvation. If he who did not put out to use is so 
condemned, what must they look for who lose what they have received? We then are the dispensers, we 
put out, ye receive. We look for profit; do ye live well. For this is the profit in our dealings with you. But do 
not think that this office of putting out to use does not belong to you also. Ye cannot execute it indeed 
from this elevated seat, but ye can wherever ye chance to be. Wherever Christ is attacked, defend Him; 
answer murmurers, rebuke blasphemers, from their fellowship keep yourselves apart. So do ye put out to 
use, if ye make gain of any. Discharge our office in your own houses. A bishop is called from hence, 
because he superintends, because he takes care and attends to others. To every man then, if he is the 
head of his own house, ought the office of the Episcopate to belong, to take care how his household 
believe, that none of them fall into heresy, neither wife, nor son, nor daughter, nor even his slave, because 
he has been bought at so great a price. The Apostolic teaching has set the master over the slave, and put 
the slave under the master; nevertheless Christ gave the same price for both. Do not neglect then the 
least of those belonging to you, look after the salvation of all your household with all vigilance. This if ye 
do, ye put out to use; ye will not be slothful servants, ye will not have to fear so horrible a condemnation. 


SERMON XLV 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MARK VIII. 5, ETC., WHERE THE MIRACLE OF THE SEVEN LOAVES IS RELATED 


1. In expounding to you the Holy Scriptures, I as it were break bread for you. Do ye in hunger receive it, 
and break forth with a fulness of phrase from the heart; and ye who are rich in your banquet, be not 
meagre in good works and deeds. What I deal out to you is not mine own. What ye eat, I eat; what ye live 
upon, I live upon. We have in heaven a common store-house; for from thence comes the Word of God. 


2. The “seven loaves” signify the seven-fold operation of the Holy Spirit; the “four thousand men,” the 
Church established on the four Gospels; “the seven baskets of fragments,” the perfection of the Church. 
For by this number very constantly is perfection figured. For whence is that which is said, “seven times in 


a day will I praise thee”? Does a man sin who does not praise the Lord so often? What then is “seven times 
will I praise,” but “I will never cease from praise”? For he who says “seven times,” signifies all time. 
Whence in this world there are continual revolutions of seven days. What then is “seven times in a day will 
I praise Thee,” but what is said in another place, “His praise shall always be in my mouth”? With 
reference to this perfection, John writes to seven Churches. The Apocalypse is a book of St. John the 
Evangelist; and he writes “to seven Churches.” Be ye hungered; own ye these baskets. For those 
fragments were not lost; but seeing that ye too belong to the Church, they have surely profited you. In 
that I explain this to you, I minister to Christ; and when ye hear peaceably, ye “sit down.” I in my body sit, 
but in my heart I am standing, and ministering to you in anxiety; lest peradventure, not the food, but the 
vessel offend any of you. Ye know the feast of God, ye have often heard it, that it is for the heart, not for 
the belly. 


3. Of a truth four thousand men were filled by seven loaves; what is more wonderful than this! Yet even 
this were not enough, had not seven baskets also been filled with the fragments that remained. O great 
mysteries! they were works, and the works spake. If thou understand these doings, they are words. And 
ye too belong to the four thousand, because ye live under the fourfold Gospel. To this number the children 
and women did not belong. For so it is said, “And they that did eat were four thousand men, excepting 
women and children.” As though the void of understanding, and the effeminate were without number. Yet 
let even these eat. Let them eat: it may be the children will grow, and will be children no more; it may be 
the effeminate will be amended, and become chaste. Let them eat; we dispense, we deal out to them. But 
who these are, God inspecteth His feast, and if they do not amend themselves, He who knew how to invite 
them thither, knoweth also how to separate them from the rest. 


4. Ye know it, dearly Beloved; call to mind the parable of the Gospel, how that the Lord came in to inspect 
the guests at a certain feast of His. The Master of the house who had invited them, as it is written, “found 
there a man which had not on a wedding garment.” For to the marriage had that Bridegroom invited them 
who is “fair in beauty above the children of men.” That Bridegroom became deformed because of His 
deformed spouse, that he might make her fair. How did the Fair One become deformed? If I do not prove 
it, 1am blaspheming. The testimony of his fair beauty the Prophet gives me, who saith, “Thou art fair in 
beauty above the children of men.” The testimony of his deformity another Prophet gives me, who saith, 
“We saw Him, and He had no grace, nor beauty; but His countenance was marred, and His whole look 
deformed.” O Prophet, who saidst, “Thou art fair in beauty above the children of men;” thou art 
contradicted; another Prophet cometh out against thee, and saith, “Thou speakest falsely. We have seen 
Him. What is this that thou sayest, Thou art fair in beauty above the children of men? We have seen Him, 
and He had no grace nor beauty.’“ Are then these two Prophets at disagreement in the Corner-stone of 
peace? Both spake of Christ, both spake of the Cornerstone. In the corner the walls unite. If they do not 
unite, it is not a building, but a ruin. No, the Prophets agree, let us not leave them in strife. Yea, rather let 
us understand their peace; for they know not how to strive. O Prophet, who saidst, “Thou art fair in beauty 
above the children of men;” where didst thou see Him? Answer me, answer where didst thou see Him? 
“Being in the form of God, He thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” There I saw Him. Dost thou 
doubt that He who is “equal with God” is “fair in beauty above the children of men”? Thou hast answered; 
now let him answer who said, “We saw Him, and He had no grace, nor beauty.” Thou hast said so; tell us 
where didst thou see Him? He begins from the other’s words; where the other ended, there he begins. 
Where did he end? “Who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” Lo, 
where he saw Him who was “fair in beauty above the children of men;” do thou tell us, where thou sawest 
that “He had no grace nor beauty. But He emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in 
the likeness of men, and found in fashion as a man.” Of His deformity he still further says; “He humbled 
Himself, having become obedient unto death even the death of the cross.” Lo, where I saw Him. Therefore 
are they both in peaceful concord, both are at peace together. What is more “fair” than God? What more 
“deformed” than the Crucified? 


5. So then this Bridegroom, “fair in beauty above the children of men,” became deformed that He might 
make His Spouse fair to whom it is said, “O thou beauteous among women,” of whom it is said, “Who is 
this that cometh up, whitened” with the brightness of light, not the colouring of falsehood! He then who 
called them to the wedding, found a man who had not a wedding garment, and He said unto him, “Friend, 
how camest thou in hither, not having a wedding garment? And he was speechless.” For he found not what 
to answer. And the Master of the house Who had invited him said, “Bind him hands and feet, and cast him 
into outer darkness; there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” For so small a fault, so great a 
punishment? For great it is. It is called a small fault not to have “the wedding garment;” small, but only by 
those who do not understand. How would He have been so incensed, how would He have so judged, to 
cast him, on account of the wedding garment which he had not, “bound hands and feet into outer 
darkness, where was weeping and gnashing of teeth,” unless it had been a very grievous fault, not to have 
“the wedding garment”? I say this; seeing ye have been invited through me; for though He invited you, He 
invited you by my ministry. Ye are all at the feast, have the wedding garment. I will explain what it is, that 
ye may all have it, and if any one now hears me who has it not, let him, before the Master of the house 
comes and inspects His guests, be changed for the better, let him receive “the wedding garment,” and so 
sit down in all assurance. 


6. For in truth, dearly Beloved, he who was cast forth from the feast, does not signify one man; far from it. 


They are many. And the Lord Himself who put forth this parable, the Bridegroom Himself, who calleth 
together to the feast, and quickeneth whom He calleth, He hath Himself explained to us, that that man 
does not denote one man, but many, there, in that very place, in the same parable. I do not go far for this, 
I find the explanation there, there I break the bread, and set it before you to be eaten. For He said, when 
he who had not “the wedding garment was cast out thence into outer darkness,” He said and added 
immediately, “for many are called, but few chosen.” Thou hast cast forth one man from hence, and Thou 
sayest, “for many are called, but few chosen.” Without doubt the chosen are not cast forth; and they were 
the few guests who remained; and the “many” were represented in that one, because that one who hath 
not “the wedding garment” is the body of the wicked. 


7. What is “the wedding garment”? Let us search for it in the Holy Scriptures. What is “the wedding 
garment”? Without doubt it is something which the bad and good have not in common; let us discover 
this, and we shall discover “the wedding garment.” Among the gifts of God, what have not the good and 
bad in common? That we are men and not beasts, is a gift of God; but this is common to good and bad. 
That the light from heaven rises upon us, that the rain descends from the cloud, the fountains flow, the 
fields yield their fruit; these are gifts, but common to the good and bad. Let us go to the marriage feast, 
let us leave the others without, who being called come not. Let us consider the guests themselves, that is, 
Christians. Baptism is a gift of God, the good and bad have it. The Sacraments of the Altar the good and 
bad receive together. Saul prophesied for all his wickedness, and in his rage against a holy and most 
righteous man, even while he was persecuting him, he prophesied. Are the good only said to believe? “The 
devils also believe and tremble.” What shall I do? I have sifted all, and have not yet come to “the wedding 
garment.” I have unfolded my envelopings, I have considered all, or almost all, and have not yet come to 
that garment. The Apostle Paul in a certain place has brought me a great collection of excellent things; he 
has laid them open before me, and I have said to him, “Show me, if so be thou hast found among them 
that wedding garment.’” He begins to unfold them one by one, and to say, “Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of Angels, though I have all knowledge, and the gift of prophecy, and all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains; though I distribute all my goods to the poor, and give my body to be burned.” 
Precious garments! nevertheless, there is not yet here that “wedding garment.” Now bring out to us “the 
wedding garment.” Why dost thou keep us in suspense, O Apostle? Peradventure prophecy is a gift of God 
which both good and bad have not. “If,” says He, “I have not charity, nothing profiteth me.” See “the 
wedding garment;” put it on, ye guests, that ye may sit down securely. Do not say; “we are too poor to 
have that garment.” Clothe others, and ye are clothed yourselves. It is winter, clothe the naked. Christ is 
naked; and He will give you that “wedding garment” whosoever have it not. Run to Him, beseech Him; He 
knoweth how to sanctify His faithful ones, He knoweth how to clothe His naked ones. That ye may be able 
as having “the wedding garment” to be free from the fear of the outer darkness, and the binding of your 
members and hands and feet; let not your works fail. If they fail, with hands bound what canst thou do? 
with feet bound, whither wilt thou fly? Keep then that “wedding garment,” put it on, and so sit down in 
security, when He comes to inspect. The Day of Judgment will come; He is now giving a long space, let 
him who erewhile was naked now be clothed. 


SERMON XLVI 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MARK VIII. 34, “IF ANY MAN WOULD COME AFTER ME, LET HIM DENY 
HIMSELF,” ETC. AND ON THE WORDS 1 JOHN II. 15, “IF ANY MAN LOVE THE WORLD, THE LOVE OF THE FATHER IS 
NOT IN HIM.” 


1. Hard and grievous does that appear which the Lord hath enjoined, that “whosoever will come after 
Him, must deny himself.” But what He enjoineth is not hard or grievous, who aideth us that what He 
enjoineth may be done. For both is that true which is said to Him in the Psalm, “Because of the words of 
Thy lips I have kept hard ways.” And that is true which He said Himself, “My yoke is easy, and My burden 
is light.” For whatsoever is hard in what is enjoined us, charity makes easy. We know what great things 
love itself can do. Very often is this love even abominable and impure; but how great hardships have men 
suffered, what indignities and intolerable things have they endured, to attain to the object of their love? 
whether it be a lover of money who is called covetous; or a lover of honour, who is called ambitious; or a 
lover of beautiful women, who is called voluptuous. And who could enumerate all sorts of loves? Yet 
consider what labour all lovers undergo, and are not conscious of their labours; and then does any such 
one most feel labour, when he is hindered from labour. Since then the majority of men are such as their 
loves are, and that there ought to be no other care for the regulation of our lives, than the choice of that 
which we ought to love; why dost thou wonder, if he who loves Christ, and who wishes to follow Christ, for 
the love of Him denies himself? For if by loving himself man is lost, surely by denying himself he is found. 


2. The first destruction of man, was the love of himself. For if he had not loved himself, if he had preferred 
God to himself, he would have been willing to be ever subject unto God; and would not have been turned 
to the neglect of His will, and the doing his own will. For this is to love one’s self, to wish to do one’s own 
will. Prefer to this God’s will; learn to love thyself by not loving thyself. For that ye may know that it isa 
vice to love one’s self, the Apostle speaks thus, “For men shall be lovers of their own selves.” And can he 
who loves himself have any sure trust in himself? No; for he begins to love himself by forsaking God, and 
is driven away from himself to love those things which are beyond himself; to such a degree that when the 
aforesaid Apostle had said,” Men shall be lovers of their own selves,” he subjoined immediately, “lovers of 


money.” Already thou seest that thou art without. Thou hast begun to love thyself: stand in thyself if thou 
canst. Why goest thou without? Hast thou, as being rich in money, become a lover of money? Thou hast 
begun to love what is without thee, thou hast lost thyself. When a man’s love then goes even away from 
himself to those things which are without, he begins to share the vanity of his vain desires, and prodigal 
as it were to spend his strength. He is dissipated, exhausted, without resource or strength, he feeds 
swine; and wearied with this office of feeding swine, he at last remembers what he was, and says, “How 
many hired servants of my Father’s are eating bread, and I here perish with hunger!” But when the son in 
the parable says this, what is said of him, who had squandered all he had on harlots, who wished to have 
in his own power what was being well kept for him with his father; he wished to have it at his own 
disposal, he squandered all, he was reduced to indigence: what is said of him? “And when he returned to 
himself.” If “he returned to himself,” he had gone away from himself. Because he had fallen from himself, 
had gone away from himself, he returns first to himself, that he may return to that state from which he 
had fallen away by falling from himself. For as by falling away from himself, he remained in himself; so by 
returning to himself, he ought not to remain in himself, lest he again go away from himself. Returning 
then to himself, that he might not remain in himself, what did he say? “I will arise and go to my Father.” 
See, whence he had fallen away from himself, he had fallen away from his Father; he had fallen away from 
himself, he had gone away from himself to those things which are without. He returns to himself, and goes 
to his Father, where he may keep himself in all security. If then he had gone away from himself, let him 
also in returning to himself, from whom he had gone away, that he may “go to his Father,” deny himself. 
What is “deny himself”? Let him not trust in himself, let him feel that he is a man, and have respect to the 
words of the prophet, “Cursed is every one that putteth his hope in man.” Let him withdraw himself from 
himself, but not towards things below. Let him withdraw himself from himself, that he may cleave unto 
God. Whatever of good he has, let him commit to Him by whom he was made; whatever of evil he has, he 
has made it for himself. The evil that is in him God made not; let him destroy what himself has done, who 
has been thereby undone. “Let him deny himself,” He saith, “and take up his cross, and follow Me.” 


3. And whither must the Lord be followed? Whither He is gone, we know; but a very few days since we 
celebrated the solemn memorial of it. For He has risen again, and ascended into heaven; thither must He 
be followed. Undoubtedly we must not despair of it, because He hath Himself promised us, not because 
man can do anything. Heaven was far away from us, before that our Head had gone into heaven. But now 
why should we despair, if we are members of that Head? Thither then must He be followed. And who 
would be unwilling to follow Him to such an abode? Especially seeing that we are in so great travail on 
earth with fears and pains. Who would be unwilling to follow Christ thither, where is supreme felicity, 
supreme peace, perpetual security? Good is it to follow Him thither: but we must see by what way we are 
to follow. For the Lord Jesus did not say the words we are engaged in, when He had now risen from the 
dead. He had not yet suffered, He had still to come to the Cross, had to come to His dishonouring, to the 
outrages, the scourging, the thorns, the wounds, the mockeries, the insults, Death. Rough as it were is the 
way; it makes thee to be slow; thou hast no mind to follow. But follow on. Rough is the way which man has 
made for himself, but what Christ hath trodden in His passage is worn smooth. For who would not wish to 
go to exaltation? Elevation is pleasing to all; but humility is the step to it. Why dost thou put out thy foot 
beyond thee? Thou hast a mind to fall, not to ascend. Begin by the step, and so thou hast ascended. This 
step of humility those two disciples were loth to have an eye to, who said, “Lord, bid that one of us may sit 
at Thy right hand, and the other at the left in Thy kingdom.” They sought for exaltation, they did not see 
the step. But the Lord showed them the step. For what did He answer them? “Ye who seek the hill of 
exaltation, can ye drink the cup of humiliation?” And therefore He does not say simply, “Let him deny 
himself, and follow Me” howsoever: but He said more, “Let him take up his cross, and follow Me.” 


4. What is, “Let him take up his cross”? Let him bear whatever trouble he has; so let him follow Me. For 
when he shall begin to follow Me in conformity to My life and precepts, he will have many to contradict 
him, he will have many to hinder him, he will have many to dissuade him, and that from among those who 
are even as it were Christ’s companions. They who hindered the blind men from crying out were walking 
with Christ. Whether therefore they be threats or caresses, or whatsoever hindrances there be, if thou 
wish to follow, turn them into thy cross, bear it, carry it, do not give way beneath it. There seems to be an 
exhortation to martyrdom in these words of the Lord. If there be persecution, ought not all things to be 
despised in consideration of Christ? The world is loved; but let Him be preferred by whom the world was 
made. Great is the world; but greater is He by whom the world was made. Fair is the world; but fairer is 
He by whom the world was made. Sweet is the world; but sweeter is He by whom the world was made. 
Evil is the world; and good is He by whom the world was made. How shall I be able to explain and unravel 
what I have said? May God help me? For what have I said? what have ye applauded? See, it is but a 
question, and yet ye have already applauded. How is the world evil, if He by whom the world was made is 
good? Did not God make all things, “and behold they were very good”? Does not Scripture at each several 
work of creation testify that God made it good, by saying, “And God saw that it was good,” and at the end 
summed them all up together thus how that God had made them, “And behold they were very good”? 


5. How then is the world evil, and He good by whom the world was made? How? “Since the world was 
made by Him, and the world knew Him not.” The world was made by Him, the heaven and earth and all 
things that are in them: “the world knew Him not,” the lovers of the world; the lovers of the world and the 
despisers of God; this “world knew Him not.” So then the world is evil, because they are evil who prefer 
the world to God. And He is good who made the world, the heaven, and earth, and sea, and themselves 


who love the world. For this only, that they love the world and do not love God, He made not in them. But 
themselves, all that appertains to their nature He made; what appertains to guiltiness, He made not. This 
is that I said a little while ago, “Let man efface what he has made, and so will he be well-pleasing to Him 
who made Him.” 


6. For there is among men themselves a good world also; but one that has been made good from being 
evil. For the whole world if you take the word “world” for men, putting aside (what we call the world) the 
heaven and earth and all things that in them are; if you take the world for men, the whole world did he 
who first sinned make evil. The whole mass was corrupted in the root. God made man good; so runs the 
Scripture, “God made man upright; and men themselves found out many cogitations.” Run from these 
“many” to One, gather up thy scattered things into one: flow on together, fence thyself in, abide with One; 
go not to many things. There is blessedness. But we have flowed away, have gone on to perdition: we were 
all born with sin, and to that sin wherein we were born have we too added by our evil living, and the 
whole world has become evil. But Christ came, and He chose that which He made, not what He found; for 
He found all evil, and by His grace He made them good. And so was made another “world;” and the 
“world” now persecutes the “world.” 


7. What is the “world” which persecutes? That of which it is said to us, “Love not the world, neither the 
things that are in the world. If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. For all that is 
in the world, is the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, which is not of the 
Father, but of the world. And the world passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of 
God abideth for ever,” even as God abideth for ever. Lo! I have spoken of two “worlds,” the “world” which 
persecutes, and that which it persecutes. What is the “world” which persecutes? “All that is the world, the 
lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, which is not of the Father, but of the world;” 
and “the world passeth away.” Lo, this is the “world” which persecutes. What is the “world” which it 
persecutes? “He that doeth the will of God abideth for ever,” even as God abideth for ever. 


8. But see, that which persecutes is called the “world;” let us prove whether that also which suffers 
persecution is called “the world.” What! Art thou deaf to the voice of Christ who speaketh, or rather to 
Holy Scripture which testifieth, “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.” “If the world hate 
you, know ye that it first hated Me.” See, the “world” hates. What does it hate but the “world”? What 
“world”? “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.” The condemned “world” persecutes; the 
reconciled “world” suffers persecution. The condemned “world” is all that is without the Church; the 
reconciled “world” is the Church. For He says, “The Son of Man came not to judge the world, but that the 
world through Him may be saved.” 


9. Now in this world, holy, good, reconciled, saved, or rather to be saved, and now saved in hope, “for we 
are saved in hope;” in this world, I say, that is in the Church which wholly follows Christ, He hath said as 
of universal application, “Whosoever will follow Me, let him deny himself.” For it is not that the virgins 
ought to give ear to this, and the married women ought not; or that the widows ought, and the women 
who still have their husbands ought not; or that monks ought, and the married men ought not; or that the 
clergy ought, and the laymen ought not: but let the whole Church, the whole body, all the members, 
distinguished and distributed throughout their several offices, follow Christ. Let the whole Church follow 
Him, that only Church, let the dove follow Him, let the spouse follow Him, let her who has been redeemed 
and endowed with the Bridegroom’s blood, follow Him. There virgin purity hath its place; there widowed 
continence hath its place; married chastity there hath its place; but adultery hath no place of its own 
there; and no place there hath lasciviousness, unlawful and meet for punishment. But let these several 
members which have their place there, in their kind and place and measure, “follow Christ;” let them 
“deny themselves;” that is, let them presume nothing of themselves: let them “take up their cross,” that is, 
let them in the world endure for Christ’s sake whatever the world may bring upon them. Let them love 
Him, who Alone doth not deceive, who Alone is not deceived, Alone deceiveth not; let them love Him, for 
that is true which He doth promise. But because He doth not give at once, faith wavers. Hold on, 
persevere, endure, bear delay and thou hast borne the cross. 


10. Let not the virgin say, “I shall alone be there.” For Mary shall not be there alone but the widow Anna 
shall be there also. Let not the woman which hath an husband say, “The widow will be there, not I;” for it 
is not that Anna will be there, and Susanna not be there. But by all means let them who would be there 
prove themselves hereby, that they who have here a lower place envy not, but love in others the better 
place. For, for instance, my Brethren, that ye may understand me; one man has chosen a married life, 
another a life of continence; if he who has chosen the married life, has adulterous lusts, he has “looked 
back;” he has lusted after that which is unlawful. He too who would wish afterwards to return from 
continence to a married life, has “looked back;” he has chosen what is in itself lawful, yet he has “looked 
back.” Is marriage then to be condemned? No. Marriage is not to be condemned; but see whither he had 
come who has chosen it. He had already got before it. When he was living as a young man in 
voluptuousness, marriage was before him; he was making his way towards it; but when he had chosen 
continence, marriage was behind him. “Remember,” saith the Lord, “Lot’s wife.” Lot’s wife, by looking 
behind, remained motionless. To whatever point then any one has been able to reach, let him fear to “look 
back” from thence; and let him walk in the way, let him “follow Christ.” “Forgetting those things which are 
behind, and stretching forth unto those things which are before, let him by an earnest inward intention 


press on toward the prize of the calling of God in Christ Jesus.” Let those that are married regard the 
unmarried as above themselves; let them acknowledge that they are better; let them in them love what 
themselves have not; and let them in them love Christ. 


SERMON XLVII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, MARK XIII. 32, “BUT OF THAT DAY OR THAT HOUR KNOWETH NO ONE, NOT 
EVEN THE ANGELS IN HEAVEN, NEITHER THE SON, BUT THE FATHER.” 


1. The advice, Brethren, which ye have just heard Scripture give, when it tells us to watch for the last day, 
every one should think of as concerning his own last day; lest haply when ye judge or think the last day of 
the world to be far distant, ye slumber with respect to your own last day. Ye have heard what Jesus said 
concerning the last day of this world, “That neither the Angels of heaven, nor the Son knew it, but the 
Father.” Where indeed there is a great difficulty, lest understanding this in a carnal way, we think that the 
Father knoweth anything which the Son knoweth not. For indeed when He said, “the Father knoweth it;” 
He said this because in the Father the Son also knoweth it. For what is there in a day which was not made 
by the Word, by whom the day was made? Let no one then search out for the last Day, when it is to be; but 
let us watch all by our good lives, lest the last day of any one of us find us unprepared, and such as any 
one shall depart hence on his last day, such he be found in the last day of the world. Nothing will then 
assist thee which thou shalt not have done here. His own works will succour, or his own works will 
overwhelm every one. 


2. And how have we in the Psalm sung unto the Lord, “Lord, have mercy on me, for man hath trodden me 
down”? He is called a man who lives after the manner of men. For it is said to them who live after God, 
“Ye are gods, and ye are all the children of the Most High.” But to the reprobate, who were called to be 
the sons of God, and who wished rather to be men, that is, to live after the manner of men, he says, “But 
ye shall die like men, and fall as one of the princes.” For that man is mortal, ought to avail for his 
instruction, not for boasting. Whereupon does a worm that is to die on the morrow boast himself? I speak 
to your love, Brethren; proud mortals ought to be made blush by the devil. For he, though proud, is yet 
immortal; he is a spirit, though a malignant one. The last day is kept in store for him at the end as his 
punishment; nevertheless he is not subject to the death to which we are subject. But man heard the 
sentence, “Thou shalt surely die.” Let him make a good use of his punishment. What is that I have said, 
“Let him make a good use of his punishment”? Let him not by that from which he received his punishment 
fall into pride; let him acknowledge that he is mortal, and let it break down his elation. Let him hear it 
said to him, “Why is earth and ashes proud?” Even if the devil is proud, he is not “earth and ashes.” 
Therefore was it said, “But ye shall die like men, and shall fall as one of the princes.” Ye do not consider 
that ye are mortals, and ye are proud as the devil. Let man then make a good use of his punishment, 
Brethren; let him make a good use of his evil, that he may make advancement to his good. Who does not 
know, that the necessity of our dying is a punishment; and the more grievous, that we know not when? 
The punishment is certain, the hour uncertain; and of that punishment alone are we certain in the 
ordinary course of human affairs. 


3. All else of ours, both good and evil, is uncertain; death alone is certain. What is this that I say? A child 
is conceived, perhaps it will be born, perhaps it will be an untimely birth. So it is uncertain: Perhaps he 
will grow up, perhaps he will not grow up; perhaps he will grow old, perhaps he will not grow old; 
perhaps he will be rich, perhaps poor; perhaps he will be distinguished, perhaps abased; perhaps he will 
have children, perhaps he will not; perhaps he will marry, perhaps not; and so on, whatever else among 
good things you may name. Now look too at the evils of life: Perhaps he will have sickness, perhaps he will 
have not; perhaps he will be stung by a serpent, perhaps not; perhap he will be devoured by a wild beast, 
perhaps he will not. And so look at all evils; everywhere is there a “perhaps it will be,” and “perhaps it will 
not.” But canst thou say, “Perhaps he will die,” and “perhaps he will not die”? As when medical men 
examine an illness, and ascertain that it is fatal, they make this announcement; “He will die, he will not 
get over this.” So from the moment of a man’s birth, it may be said, “He will not get over this.” When he is 
born he begins to be ailing. When he dies, he ends indeed this ailment: but he knows not whether he does 
not fall into a worse. The rich man in the Gospel had ended his voluptuous ailment, he came to a 
tormenting one. But the poor man ended his ailment, and arrived at perfect health. But he made choice in 
this life of what he was to have hereafter; and what he reaped there, he sowed here. Therefore while we 
live we ought to watch, and to make choice of that which we may possess in the world to come. 


4. Let us not love the world. It overwhelms its lovers, it conducts them to no good. We must rather labour 
in it that it seduce us not, than fear lest it should fall. Lo, the world falleth; the Christian standeth firm; 
because Christ doth not fall. For wherefore saith the Lord, “Rejoice, for that I have overcome the world”? 
We might answer Him if we pleased, “Rejoice,’ yes do Thou rejoice. If Thou hast overcome,’ do thou 
rejoice. Why should we?” Why doth He say to us, “Rejoice;” but because it is for us that He hath 
overcome, for us hath fought? For wherein fought He? In that He took man’s nature upon Him. Take away 
His birth of a virgin, take away that He emptied Himself, “taking the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of men, and found in fashion as a man;” take away this, and where is the combat, where the 
contest? where the trial? where the victory, which no battle has preceded? “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. All things were made by Him, and without Him 


was nothing made.” Could the Jews have crucified this Word? Could those impious men have mocked this 
Word? Could this Word have been buffeted? Could this Word have been crowned with thorns? But that He 
might suffer all this, “the Word was made flesh;” and after He had suffered all this, by rising again He 
“overcame.” So then He hath “overcome” for us, to whom He hath shown the assurance of His 
resurrection. Thou sayest then to God, “Have mercy upon me, O Lord, for man hath trodden me down.” 
Do not “tread down” thyself, and man will not overcome thee. For, lo, some powerful man alarms thee. By 
what does he alarm thee? “I will spoil thee, will condemn, will torture, will kill thee.” And thou criest, 
“Have mercy upon me, O Lord, for man hath trodden me down.” If thou say the truth, and mark thyself 
well, one dead “treads thee down,” because thou art afraid of the threats of a man; and man “treads thee 
down,” because thou wouldest not be afraid, unless thou wert a man. What is the remedy then? O man, 
cleave to God, by whom thou wast made a man; cleave fast to Him, put thy affiance in Him, call upon Him, 
let Him be thy strength. Say to Him, “In Thee, O Lord, is my strength.” And then thou shalt sing at the 
threatenings of men; and what thou shalt sing hereafter, the Lord Himself telleth thee, “I will hope in God, 
I will not fear what man can do unto me.” 


SERMON XLVIII 
ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, LUKE VII. 2, ETC.; ON THE THREE DEAD PERSONS WHOM THE LORD RAISED 


1. The miracles of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ make indeed an impression on all who hear of, and 
believe them; but on different men in different ways. For some amazed at His miracles done on the bodies 
of men, have no knowledge to discern the greater; whereas some admire the more ample fulfilment in the 
souls of men at the present time of those things which they hear of as having been wrought on their 
bodies. The Lord Himself saith, “For as the Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them; even so the 
Son quickeneth whom He will.” Not of course that the Son “quickeneth” some, the Father others; but the 
Father and the Son “quicken” the same; for the Father doeth all things by the Son. Let no one then who is 
a Christian doubt, that even at the present time the dead are raised. Now all men have eyes, wherewith 
they can see the dead rise again in such sort, as the son of that widow rose, of whom we have just read 
out of the Gospel; but those eyes wherewith men see the dead in heart rise again, all men have not, save 
those who have risen already in heart themselves. It is a greater miracle to raise again one who is to live 
for ever, than to raise one who must die again. 


2. The widowed mother rejoiced at the raising again of that young man; of men raised again in spirit day 
by day does Mother Church rejoice. He indeed was dead in the body but they in soul. His visible death 
was bewailed visibly; their death invisible was neither enquired into nor perceived. He sought them out 
who had known them to be dead; He Alone knew them to be dead, who was able to make them alive. For if 
the Lord had not come to raise the dead, the Apostle would not have said, “Rise, thou that sleepest, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” You hear of one asleep in the words, “Rise, thou that 
sleepest;” but understand it of one dead when you hear, “And arise from the dead.” Thus they who are 
even dead in the body are often said to be asleep. And certainly they all are but asleep, in respect of Him 
who is able to awaken them. For in respect of thee, a dead man is dead indeed, seeing he will not awake, 
beat or prick or tear him as thou wilt. But in respect of Christ, he was but asleep to whom it was said, 
“Arise,” and he arose forthwith. No one can as easily awaken another in bed, as Christ can in the tomb. 


3. Now we find that three dead persons were raised by the Lord “visibly,” thousands “invisibly.” Nay, who 
knows even how many dead He raised visibly? For all the things that He did are not written. John tells us 
this, “Many other things Jesus did, the which if they should be written, I suppose that the whole world 
could not contain the books.” So then there were without doubt many others raised: but it is not without a 
meaning that the three are expressly recorded. For our Lord Jesus Christ would that those things which 
He did on the body should be also spiritually understood. For He did not merely do miracles for the 
miracles’ sake; but in order that the things which He did should inspire wonder in those who saw them, 
and convey truth to them who understand. As he who sees letters in an excellently written manuscript, 
and knows not how to read, praises indeed the transcriber’s hand, and admires the beauty of the 
characters; but what those characters mean or signify he does not know; and by the sight of his eyes he is 
a praiser of the work, but in his mind has no comprehension of it; whereas another man both praises the 
work, and is capable of understanding it; such an one, I mean, who is not only able to see what is common 
to all, but who can read also; which he who has never learned cannot. So they who saw Christ’s miracles, 
and understood not what they meant, and what they in a manner conveyed to those who had 
understanding, wondered only at the miracles themselves; whereas others both wondered at the miracles, 
and attained to the meaning of them. Such ought we to be in the school of Christ. For he who says that 
Christ only worked miracles, for the miracles’ sake, may say too that He was ignorant that it was not the 
time for fruit, when He sought figs upon the fig-tree. For it was not the time for that fruit, as the 
Evangelist testifies; and yet being hungry He sought for fruit upon the tree. Did not Christ know, what any 
peasant knew? What the dresser of the tree knew, did not the tree’s Creator know? So then when being 
hungry He sought fruit on the tree, He signified that He was hungry, and seeking after something else 
than this; and He found that tree without fruit, but full of leaves, and He cursed it, and it withered away. 
What had the tree done in not bearing fruit? What fault of the tree was its fruitlessness? No; but there are 
those who through their own will are not able to yield fruit. And barrenness is “their” fault, whose 
fruitfulness is their will. The Jews then who had the words of the Law, and had not the deeds, were full of 


leaves, and bare no fruit. This have I said to persuade you, that our Lord Jesus Christ performed miracles 
with this view, that by those miracles He might signify something further, that besides that they were 
wonderful and great, and divine in themselves, we might learn also something from them. 


4. Let us then see what He would have us learn in those three dead persons whom He raised. He raised 
again the dead daughter of the ruler of the synagogue, for whom when she was sick petition was made to 
Him, that He would deliver her from her sickness. And as He is going, it is announced that she is dead; 
and as though He would now be only wearying Himself in vain, word was brought to her father, “Thy 
daughter is dead, why weariest thou the Master any further?” But He went on, and said to the father of 
the damsel, “Be not afraid, only believe.” He comes to the house, and finds the customary funeral 
obsequies already prepared, and He says to them, “Weep not, for the damsel is not dead, but sleepeth.” 
He spake the truth; she was asleep; asleep, that is, in respect of Him, by whom she could be awakened. So 
awakening her, He restored her alive to her parents. So again He awakened that young man, the widow’s 
son, by whose case I have been now reminded to speak with you, Beloved, on this subject, as He Himself 
shall vouchsafe to give me power. Ye have just heard how he was awakened. The Lord “came nigh to the 
city; and behold there was a dead man being carried out” already beyond the gate. Moved with 
compassion, for that the mother, a widow and bereaved of her only son, was weeping, He did what ye have 
heard, saying, “Young man, I say unto thee, Arise. He that was dead arose, and began to speak, and He 
restored him to his mother.” He awakened Lazarus likewise from the tomb. And in that case when the 
disciples with whom He was speaking knew that he was sick, He said (now “Jesus loved him”), “Our friend 
Lazarus sleepeth.” They thinking of the sick man’s healthful sleep; say, “Lord, if he sleep he is well.” 
“Then said Jesus,” speaking now more plainly, I tell you, “our friend Lazarus is dead.” And in both He said 
the truth; “He is dead in respect of you, he is asleep in respect of Me.” 


5. These three kinds of dead persons, are three kinds of sinners whom even at this day Christ doth raise. 
For that dead daughter of the ruler of the synagogue was within in the house, she had not yet been 
carried out from the secresy of its walls into public view. There within was she raised, and restored alive 
to her parents. But the second was not now indeed in the house, but still not yet in the tomb, he had been 
carried out of the walls, but not committed to the ground. He who raised the dead maiden who was not 
yet carried out, raised this dead man who was now carried out, but not yet buried. There remained a third 
case, that He should raise one who was also buried; and this He did in Lazarus. There are then those who 
have sin inwardly in the heart, but have it not yet in overt act. A man, for instance, is disturbed by any 
lust. For the Lord Himself saith, “Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart.” He has not yet in body approached her, but in heart he has 
consented; he has one dead within, he has not yet carried him out. And as it often happens, as we know, 
as men daily experience in themselves, when they hear the word of God, as it were the Lord saying, 
“Arise;” the consent unto sin is condemned, they breathe again unto saving health and righteousness. The 
dead man in the house arises, the heart revives in the secret of the thoughts. This resurrection of a dead 
soul takes place within, in the retirement of the conscience, as it were within the walls of the house. 
Others after consent proceed to overt act, carrying out the dead as it were, that that which was concealed 
in secret, may appear in public. Are these now, who have advanced to the outward act, past hope? Was it 
not said to the young man in the Gospel also, “I say unto thee, Arise”? Was he not also restored to his 
mother? So then he too who has committed the open act, if haply admonished and aroused by the word of 
truth, he rise again at the Voice of Christ, is restored alive. Go so far he could, perish for ever he could 
not. But they who by doing what is evil, involve themselves even in evil habit, so that this very habit of evil 
suffers them not to see that it is evil, become defenders of their evil deeds; are angry when they are found 
fault with; to such a degree, that the men of Sodom of old said to the righteous man who reproved their 
abominable design, “Thou art come to sojourn, not to give laws.” So powerful in that place was the habit 
of abominable filthiness, that profligacy now passed for righteousness, and the hinderer of it was found 
fault with rather than the doer. Such as these pressed down by a malignant habit, are as it were buried. 
Yea, what shall I say, Brethren? In such sort buried, as was said of Lazarus, “By this time he stinketh.” 
That heap placed upon the grave, is this stubborn force of habit, whereby the soul is pressed down, and is 
not suffered either to rise, or breathe again. 


6. Now it was said, “He hath been dead four days.” So in truth the soul arrives at that habit, of which Iam 
speaking by a kind of four-fold progress. For there is first the provocation as it were of pleasure in the 
heart, secondly consent, thirdly the overt act, fourthly the habit. For there are those who so entirely throw 
off things unlawful from their thoughts, as not even to feel any pleasure in them. There are those who do 
feel the pleasure, and do not consent to them; death is not yet perfected, but in a certain sort begun. To 
the feeling of pleasure is added consent; now at once is that condemnation incurred. After the consent, 
progress is made unto the open act; the act changes into a habit; and a sort of desperate condition is 
produced, so as that it may be said, “He hath been dead four days, by this time he stinketh.” Therefore, 
the Lord came, to whom of course all things were easy; yet He found in that case as it were a kind of 
difficulty. He “groaned” in the spirit, He showed that there is need of much and loud remonstrance to 
raise up those who have grown hard by habit. Yet at the voice of the Lord’s cry, the bands of necessity 
were burst asunder. The powers of hell trembled, and Lazarus is restored alive. For the Lord delivers even 
from evil habits those who “have been dead four days;” for this man in the Gospel, “who had been dead 
four days,” was asleep only in respect of Christ whose will it was to raise him again. But what said He? 
Observe the manner of his arising again. He came forth from the tomb alive, but he could not walk. And 


the Lord said to the disciples; “Loose him, and let him go.” “He” raised him from death, “they” loosed him 
from his bonds. Observe how there is something which appertaineth to the special Majesty of God who 
raiseth up. A man involved in an evil habit is rebuked by the word of truth. How many are rebuked, and 
give no ear! Who is it then who deals within with him who does give ear? Who breathes life into him 
within? Who is it who drives away the unseen death, gives the life unseen? After rebukes, after 
remonstrances, are not men left alone to their own thoughts, do they not begin to turn over in their minds 
how evil a life they are living, with how very bad a habit they are weighed down? Then displeased with 
themselves, they determine to change their life. Such have risen again; they to whom what they have been 
is displeasing have revived: but though reviving, they are not able to walk. These are the bands of their 
guilt. Need then there is, that whoso has returned to life should be loosed, and let go. This office hath He 
given to the disciples to whom He said, “Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven 
also.” 


7. Let us then, dearly Beloved, in such wise hear these things, that they who are alive may live; they who 
are dead may live again. Whether it be that as yet the sin has been conceived in the heart, and not come 
forth into open act; let the thought be repented of, and corrected, let the dead within the house of 
conscience arise. Or whether he has actually committed what he thought of; let not even thus his case be 
despaired of. The dead within has not arisen, let him arise when “he is carried out.” Let him repent him of 
his deed, let him at once return to life; let him not go to the depth of the grave, let him not receive the 
load of habit upon him. But peradventure I am now speaking to one who is already pressed down by this 
hard stone of his own habit, who is already laden with the weight of custom, who “has been in the grave 
four days already, and who stinketh.” Yet let not even him despair; he is dead in the depth below, but 
Christ is exalted on high. He knows how by His cry to burst asunder the burdens of earth, He knows how 
to restore life within by Himself, and to deliver him to the disciples to be loosed. Let even such as these 
repent. For when Lazarus had been raised again after the four days, no foul smell remained in him when 
he was alive. So then let them who are alive, still live; and let them who are dead, whosoever they be, in 
which kind soever of these three deaths they find themselves, see to it that they rise again at once with all 
speed. 


SERMON XLIX 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, LUKE VII. 37, “AND BEHOLD, A WOMAN WHO WAS IN THE CITY, A SINNER,” ETC. 
ON THE REMISSION OF SINS, AGAINST THE DONATISTS 


1. Since I believe that it is the will of God that I should speak to you on the subject whereof we are now 
reminded by the words of the Lord out of the Holy Scriptures, I will by His assistance deliver to you, 
Beloved, a Sermon touching the remission of sins. For when the Gospel was being read, ye gave most 
earnest heed, and the story was reported, and represented before the eyes of your heart. For ye saw, not 
with the body, but with the mind, the Lord Jesus Christ “sitting at meat in the Pharisee’s house,” and when 
invited by him, not disdaining to go. Ye saw too a “woman” famous in the city, famous indeed in ill fame, 
“who was a sinner,” without invitation force her way into the feast, where her Physician was at meat, and 
with an holy shamelessness seek for health. She forced her way then, as it were unseasonably as regarded 
the feast, but seasonably as regarded her expected blessing; for she well knew under how severe a 
disease she was labouring, and she knew that He to whom she had come was able to make her whole; she 
approached then, not to the Head of the Lord, but to His Feet; and she who had walked long in evil, 
sought now the steps of Uprightness. First she shed tears, the heart’s blood; and washed the Lord’s Feet 
with the duty of confession. She wiped them with her hair, she kissed, she anointed them: she spake by 
her silence; she uttered not a word, but she manifested her devotion. 


2. So then because she touched the Lord, in watering, kissing, washing, anointing His feet; the Pharisee 
who had invited the Lord Jesus Christ, seeing He was of that kind of proud men of whom the Prophet 
Isaiah says, “Who say, Depart far from me, touch me not, for I am clean;” thought that the Lord did not 
know the woman. This he was thinking with himself, and saying in his heart, “This man if He were a 
prophet, would have known what woman this is that” hath approached His feet. He supposed that He did 
not know her, because He repelled her not, because He did not forbid her to approach Him, because He 
suffered Himself to be touched by her, sinner as she was. For whence knew he, that He did not know her? 
But what if He did know, O thou Pharisee, inviter and yet derider of the Lord! Thou dost feed the Lord, yet 
by whom thou art to be fed thyself, thou dost not understand. Whereby knowest thou, that the Lord did 
not know what that woman had been, save because she was permitted to approach Him, save because by 
His sufferance she kissed His Feet, save because she washed, save because she anointed them? For these 
things a woman unclean ought not to be permitted to do with the Feet that are clean? So then had sucha 
woman approached that Pharisee’s feet, he would have been sure to say what Isaiah says of such; “Depart 
from me, touch me not, for I am clean.” But she approached the Lord in her uncleanness, that she might 
return clean: she approached sick, that she might return whole: she approached Him, confessing, that she 
might return professing Him. 


3. For the Lord heard the thoughts of the Pharisee. Let now the Pharisee understand even by this, 
whether He was not able to see her sins, who could hear his thoughts. So then He put forth to the mana 
parable concerning two men, who owed to the same creditor. For He was desirous to heal the Pharisee 
also, that He might not eat bread at his house for nought; He hungered after him who was feeding Him, 
He wished to reform him, to slay, to eat him, to pass him over into His Own Body; just as to that woman of 
Samaria, He said, “I thirst.” What is, “I thirst”? I long for thy faith. Therefore are the words of the Lord in 
this parable spoken; and there is this double object in them, both that that inviter might be cured together 
with those who ate at the table with Him, who alike saw the Lord Jesus Christ, and were alike ignorant of 
Him, and that that woman might have the assurance her confession merited, and not be pricked any more 
with the stings of her conscience. “One,” said He, “owed five hundred denarii, and the other fifty; He 
forgave them both: which loved him most?” He to whom the parable was proposed answered, what of 
course common reason obliged him to answer. “I suppose, Lord, he to whom he forgave most. Then 
turning to the woman he said unto Simon, Seest thou this woman? I entered into thine house, thou gavest 
Me no water for My feet: she hath washed My feet with tears, and wiped them with her hairs. Thou gavest 
Me no kiss: this woman since the time she came in, hath not ceased to kiss My feet. My head with oil thou 
didst not anoint: but this woman hath anointed My feet with ointment. Therefore I say, her many sins are 
forgiven her, for she loved much. But to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little.” 


4. Here arises a difficulty which must in real truth be resolved, and which requires your fixed attention, 
Beloved, lest haply my words may not be equal to the removing and clearing of the whole obscurity of it 
by reason of the stress of time; especially as this flesh of mine exhausted by its heat, now longs to be 
recruited, and demanding its due, and clogging the eagerness of the soul gives proof of that which is said, 
“The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” Cause there is for fear, yea great cause for fear, lest by 
these words of the Lord, there steal over the minds of those who understand them not aright, who indulge 
their fleshly lusts, and are loth to be brought away from them into liberty, that sentiment which, even as 
the Apostles preached, sprung up in the tongues of slanderous men, of whom the Apostle Paul says, “And 
as some affirm that we say, Let us do evil that good may come.” For a man may say, “If he to whom little is 
forgiven, loveth little;’ and he to whom more is forgiven, loveth more; and it is better to love more, than to 
love less; it is right that we should sin much, and owe much which we may desire to be forgiven us, that 
so we may love Him the more who forgiveth us our large debts. For that woman in the Gospel who was a 
sinner, in the same proportion as she owed more, loved the more Him who forgave her her debts, as the 


Lord Himself saith, Her many sins are forgiven her, for she loved much.’ Now why did she love much, but 
because she owed much? And afterwards He added and subjoined, But to whom little is forgiven, the 
same loveth little.’ Is it not better,” he may say, “that much should be forgiven me, than less, that 
thereupon I may love my Lord the more”? Ye see no doubt the great depth of this difficulty; ye see it, Iam 
sure. Ye see too my stress of time; yes, this also do ye see and feel. 


5. Accept then a few words. If I shall not do justice to the magnitude of the question, lay up for a time 
what I shall say at present, and hold me a debtor for some future time. Suppose now two men, that by the 
clearer force of examples ye may think upon what I have proposed to you. One of them is full of sins, has 
lived most wickedly for a length of time; the other of them has committed but few sins; they come both to 
grace, are both baptized, they enter debtors, they go out free; more has been forgiven to one, less to the 
other. I ask, how much does each love? If I shall find that he loves most, to whom the most sins have been 
forgiven, it is to his greater advantage that he has sinned much, his much iniquity was to his greater 
advantage, that so his love might not be lukewarm. I ask the other how much he loves, I find less; for if I 
find that he too loves, as much as the other, to whom much has been forgiven, how shall I make answer to 
the words of the Lord, how shall that be true which the Truth hath said, “To whom little is forgiven, the 
same loveth little”? “See,” a man says, “but little has been forgiven me, I have not sinned much; yet I love 
as much as he, to whom much has been forgiven.” Dost thou speak truth, or Christ? Has thy lie been 
forgiven thee to this end, that thou shouldest fix the charge of lying on Him who forgave thee? If little has 
been forgiven thee, thou lovest little. For if but little has been forgiven thee, and thou lovest very much, 
thou contradictest Him who said, “To whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little.” Therefore I give the 
more credit to Him, who knoweth thee better than thou dost know thyself. If thou dost suppose that but 
little hath been forgiven thee, it is certain that thou lovest but little. “What then,” says he, “ought I to do? 
Ought I to commit many sins, that there may be many which He shall be able to forgive me, that I may be 
able to love more?” It presses me sore, but may the Lord, who hath proposed this saying of truth to us, 
deliver me out of this strait. 


6. This was spoken on account of that Pharisee who thought that he had either no sins, or but few. Now 
unless he had had some love, he would not have invited the Lord. But how little was it! He gave Him no 
kiss, not so much as water for His Feet, much less tears; he did not honour Him with any of those offices 
of respect, with which that woman did, who well knew what need she had of being cured, and by whom 
she might be cured. O Pharisee, therefore dost thou love but little, because thou dost fondly think that but 
little is forgiven thee; not because little really is forgiven thee, but because thou thinkest that that which 
is forgiven is but little. “What then?” he says; “Am I who have never committed murder, to be reckoned a 
murderer? Am I who have never been guilty of adultery, to be punished for adultery? Or are these things 
to be forgiven me, which I have never committed?” See: once more suppose two persons, and let us speak 
to them. One comes with supplication, a sinner covered over with thorns as a hedgehog, and timid 
exceedingly as a hare. But the rock is the hedgehog’s and the hare’s refuge. He comes then to the Rock, 
he finds refuge, he receives succour. The other has not committed many sins; what shall we do for him 
that he may love much? what shall we persuade him? Shall we go against the words of the Lord, “To 
whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little”? Yes, most truly so, to whom little is really forgiven. But O 
thou who sayest that thou hast not committed many sins: why hast thou not? by whose guidance? God be 
thanked, that by your movement and voice ye have made signs that ye have understood me. Now then, as 
I think, the difficulty has been solved. The one has committed many sins, and so is made a debtor for 
many; the other through God’s guidance has committed but few. To Him to whom the one ascribes what 
He hath forgiven, does the other also ascribe what he hath not committed. Thou hast not been an 
adulterer in that past life of thine, which was full of ignorance, when as yet thou wast not enlightened, as 
yet discerned not good and evil, as yet believed not on Him, who was guiding thee though thou didst not 
know Him. Thus doth thy God speak to thee: “I was guiding thee for Myself, I was keeping thee for Myself. 
That thou mightest not commit adultery, no enticers were near thee; that no enticers were near thee, was 
My doing. Place and time were wanting; that they were wanting again, was My doing. Or enticers were 
nigh thee, and neither place nor time was wanting; that thou mightest not consent, it was I who alarmed 
thee. Acknowledge then His grace, to whom thou also owest it, that thou hast not committed the sin. The 
other owes me what was done, and thou hast seen forgiven him; and thou owest to me what thou hast not 
done.” For there is no sin which one man commits, which another man may not commit also, if He be 
wanting as a Director, by whom man was made. 


7. Now then seeing I have resolved this profound difficulty, as best I could in so short a space of time (or if 
I have not resolved it yet, let me be held, as I have already said, a debtor for the rest); let us now rather 
consider briefly that question of the remission of sins. Christ was supposed to be but a man both by him 
who invited Him, and by them who sat as guests at the table with Him. But that woman who was a sinner 
had seen something more than this in the Lord. For why did she all those things, but that her sins might 
be forgiven her? She knew then that He was able to forgive sins; and they knew that no man was able to 
forgive them. And we must believe that they all, they who were at the table, that is, and that woman who 
approached to the Feet of the Lord, all knew that no man could forgive sins. Forasmuch then as they all 
knew this; she who believed that He could forgive sins, understood Him to be more than man. So when He 
had said to the woman, “Thy sins are forgiven thee;” they immediately said, “Who is this that forgiveth 
sins also?” Who is this, whom the woman who was a sinner already knew? Thou who sittest at the table as 
if in sound health, knowest not thy Physician; because it may be through a stronger fever thou hast even 


lost thy reason. For thus the frantic patient as he laughs is bewailed by those who are in health. 
Nevertheless, ye do well to know, and hold fast that truth; yea, hold it fast, that no man is able to forgive 
sins. This woman who believed that she could be forgiven by Christ, believed Christ not to be man only, 
but God also. “Who,” say they, “is this that forgiveth sins also?” And the Lord did not tell them as they 
said, “Who is this?” “It is the Son of God, the Word of God;” He did not tell them this, but suffering them 
to abide for a while still in their former opinion, He really solved the question which had excited them. For 
He who saw them at the table, heard their thoughts, and turning to the woman, He said, “Thy faith hath 
made thee whole.” Let these who say, “Who is this that forgiveth sins also?” who think me to be but a 
man, think me but a man. For thee “thy faith hath made thee whole.” 


8. The Good Physician not only cured the sick then present, but provided also for them who were to be 
hereafter. There were to be men in after times, who should say, “It is I who forgive sins, I who justify, I 
who sanctify, I who cure whomsoever I baptize.” Of this number are they who say, “Touch me not.” Yes, so 
thoroughly are they of this number, that lately, in our conference, as ye may read in the records of it, when 
a place was offered them by the commissary, that they should sit with us, they thought it right to answer, 
“Tt is told us in Scripture with such not to sit,” lest of course by the contact of the seats, our contagion (as 
they think) should reach to them. See if this is not, “Touch me not, for I am clean.” But on another day, 
when I had a better opportunity, I represented to them this most wretched vanity, when there was a 
question concerning the Church, how that the evil in it do not contaminate the good: I answered them, 
because they would not on this account sit with us, and said that they had been so advised by the 
Scripture of God, seeing forsooth that it is written, “I have not sat in the council of vanity;” I said, “If ye 
will not sit with us, because it is written, I have not sat in the council of vanity;’ why have ye entered this 
place with us, since it is written in the following words, And with them that do iniquity I will not enter 
in’?” So then in that they say, “Touch me not, for I am clean,” they are like to that Pharisee, who had 
invited the Lord, and who thought that He did not know the woman, simply because He did not hinder her 
from touching His Feet. But in another respect the Pharisee was better, because whereas he supposed 
Christ to be but a man, he did not believe that by a man sins could be forgiven. There was shown then a 
better understanding in Jews than heretics. What said the Jews? “Who is this that forgiveth sins also?’ 
Does any man dare to usurp this to himself?” What on the other hand says the heretic? “It is I who forgive, 
I cleanse, I sanctify.” Let not me, but Christ, answer him: “O man, when I was thought by the Jews to be 
but a man, I gave forgiveness of sins to faith. (It is not I, but Christ who answereth thee.) And thou, O 
heretic, mere man as thou art, dost say, “Come, O woman, I will make thee whole.” Whereas when I was 
thought to be but a man, I said, “Go, woman, thy faith hath made thee whole.” 


9. They answer, “knowing not,” as the Apostle says, “either what they speak, or whereof they affirm:” they 
answer and say, “If men do not forgive sins, then that is false which Christ saith, Whatsoever ye shall 
loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven also.’“ But thou dost not know why this is said, and in what sense 
this is said. The Lord was about to give to men the Holy Spirit, and He wished it to be understood that 
sins are forgiven to His faithful by His Holy Spirit, and not by men’s deserts. For what art thou, O man, 
but an invalid who hast need of healing. Wouldest thou make thyself my physician? Together with me, 
seek the Physician. For that the Lord might show this more plainly, that sins are forgiven by the Holy 
Spirit, which He hath given to His faithful ones, and not by men’s deserts, after He had risen from the 
dead, He saith in a certain place, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost;” and when He had said, “Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost,” He subjoined immediately, “Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them;” that 
is, the Spirit remits them, not ye. Now the Spirit is God. God therefore remits, not ye. But what are ye in 
regard to the Spirit? “Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” 
And again, “Know ye not that your bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye 
have of God?” So then God dwelleth in His holy temple, that is in His holy faithful ones, in His Church; by 
them doth He remit sins; because they are living temples. 


10. But He who remitteth by man, can also remit even without man. For He who is able to give by another, 
hath no less the power to give by Himself. To some He gave by the ministry of John. By whom did He give 
to John himself? With good reason, as God wished to show this, and to attest this truth, when certain in 
Samaria had had the Gospel preached to them, and had been baptized, and baptized by Philip the 
Evangelist, one of the seven deacons that were first chosen, they did not receive the Holy Ghost, though 
they had been baptized. Tidings were brought to the disciples who were at Jerusalem, and they came to 
Samaria, in order that they who had been baptized, might by imposition of their hands receive the Holy 
Ghost. And so it was; “They came and laid their hands on them, and they received the Holy Ghost.” For 
the Holy Ghost was at that time given in such sort, that He even visibly showed Himself to have been 
given. For they who received Him spake with the tongues of all nations; to signify that the Church among 
the nations was to speak in the tongues of all. So then they received the Holy Ghost, and He appeared 
evidently to be in them. Which when Simon saw, supposing that this power was of men, he wished it might 
be his also. What he thought to be of men, he wished to buy of men. “How much money,” says he, “will ye 
take of me, that by imposition of my hands the Holy Ghost may be given?” Then Peter says to him with 
execration, “Thou hast neither part nor lot in this faith. For thou hast thought that the gift of God may be 
purchased with money. Thy money perish with thee; and the rest which he spake in the same place 
suitably to the occasion. 


11. Now why I have wished to bring this subject before you, give heed, Dearly Beloved. It was meet that 


God should first show that He worketh by the ministry of men; but afterwards by Himself, lest men should 
think, as Simon thought, that it was man’s gift, and not God’s. Though the disciples themselves knew this 
well already. For there were one hundred and twenty men collected together, when without the imposition 
of any hand the Holy Ghost came upon them. For who had laid hands on them at that time? And yet He 
came, and filled them first. After that offence of Simon, what did God do? See Him teaching, not by words 
but by things. That same Philip, who had baptized the men, and the Holy Ghost had not come upon them, 
unless the Apostles had met together and laid their hands upon them, baptized the officer, that is, the 
eunuch of queen Candace, who had worshipped in Jerusalem, and returning thence was reading in his 
chariot Isaiah the Prophet, and understood it not. Philip being admonished went up to his chariot, 
explained the Scripture, unfolded the faith, preached Christ. The eunuch believed on Christ, and said 
when they came unto a certain water, “See water, who doth hinder me to be baptized? Philip said to him, 
Dost thou believe on Jesus Christ? He answered, I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. Immediately 
he went down with him into the water.” When the mystery and sacrament of Baptism had been 
accomplished, that the gift of the Holy Ghost might not be thought to be of men, there was no waiting, as 
in the other case, for the Apostles to come, but the Holy Ghost came forthwith. Thus was Simon’s thought 
destroyed, lest in such a thought he might have followers. 


12. Again, another more wonderful example. Peter came to Cornelius the centurion, to a Gentile man, 
uncircumcised: he began to preach Christ Jesus both to him, and to those who were with him. “While 
Peter was yet speaking,” I do not say, when as yet he had not laid on his hands, but when he had not even 
yet baptized them, and when they who were with Peter were in doubt whether the uncircumcised ought to 
be baptized (for there had arisen an offence between the Jews who believed, and those who had been 
brought to the faith from among the Gentiles, between the Jews, that is, and the Christians who were 
baptized though uncircumcised), that God might take away this question, “while Peter was speaking, the 
Holy Ghost came,” filled Cornelius, filled them who were with him. And by this very attestation of so great 
a thing, as it were a loud voice came to Peter, “Why dost thou doubt of water? Already I am here.” 


13. So then let every soul which is to be delivered from her manifold wickedness by the grace of the Lord, 
to be cleansed as it were in the Church from her filthy prostitution, believe with all assurance, approach 
the Feet of the Lord, seek His Footsteps, confess in pouring out tears upon them, and wipe them with her 
hair. The Feet of the Lord are the preachers of the Gospel. The woman’s hair is all superfluous 
possessions. Let her wipe the Feet with her hair, yea by all means wipe them, let her do works of mercy; 
and when she has wiped them, let her kiss them, let her receive peace, that she may have love. She has 
approached to such an one, has been baptized by such an one as the Apostle Paul: from him let her hear, 
“Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ.” But she has been baptized by another, by one “who 
seeks his own things, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s:” let her hear from the Lord, “Do what they 
say, but do not what they do.” So let her assurance be in Him, whether she meet with a good Evangelist, 
or with one who acts not as he speaks. For she hears from the Lord with firm assurance, “O woman, go 
thy way, thy faith hath made thee whole.” 


SERMON L 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, LUKE IX. 57, ETC., WHERE THE CASE OF THE THREE PERSONS IS TREATED OF, 
OF WHOM ONE SAID, “I WILL FOLLOW THEE WHITHERSOEVER THOU GOEST,” AND WAS DISALLOWED: ANOTHER 
DID NOT DARE TO OFFER HIMSELF, AND WAS AROUSED; THE THIRD WISHED TO DELAY, AND WAS BLAMED 


1. Give ye ear to that which the Lord hath given me to speak on the lesson of the Gospel. For we have 
read, that the Lord Jesus acted differently, when one man offered himself to follow Him, and was 
disallowed; another did not dare this, and was aroused; a third put off, and was blamed. For the words, 
“Lord, I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou goest,” what is so prompt, what so active, what so ready, and 
what so fitly disposed to so great a good, as this “following the Lord whithersoever He should go”? Thou 
wonderest at this, saying, “How is this, that one so ready found no favour with the Good Master and Lord 
Jesus Christ, though He was inviting disciples to give them the kingdom of Heaven?” But inasmuch as He 
was such a Master as could see beforehand things to come, we understand, Brethren, that this man, if he 
had followed Christ, would have been sure to “seek his own things, not the things which are Jesus 
Christ’s.” For He hath said Himself, “Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” And of such was this man, nor did he know himself so well as the Physician knew 
him. For if he saw himself to be a dissembler now, if he had known himself at this time to be full of 
duplicity and guile, then he did not know with Whom he was speaking. For He it is of whom the Evangelist 
says, “He had no need that any one should testify to Him of man, for He Himself knew what was in man.” 
What then did He answer? “Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay His Head.” But where hath He not? In thy faith. For in thy heart foxes have holes, thou 
art full of guile; in thy heart birds of the air have nests; thou art lifted up. Full of guile and self-elation as 
thou art, thou shalt not follow Me. How can a guileful man follow Simplicity? 


2. And then forthwith to another who was silent, and said nothing, and promised nothing, He saith, 
“Follow Me!” As much evil as He saw in the other, so much good saw He in this man. “Follow Me,” Thou 
sayest to one who hath no wish for it. Lo, here is a man quite ready, “I will follow Thee whithersoever 
Thou goest;” and yet Thou sayest to another who hath no such wish, “Follow thou Me.” “The first,” saith 


He, “I decline, because I see in him holes, I see nests.” “But then why dost Thou press this other, whom 
Thou dost challenge to follow Thee, and he makes excuses? Lo, Thou dost even force him, and he doth not 
come; Thou dost exhort him, and he doth not follow. For what doth he say? I will go first to bury my 
father.’“ The faith of his heart showed itself to the Lord; but his dutiful affection made him delay. But the 
Lord Christ when He is preparing men for the Gospel, will have no excuse from this carnal and temporal 
affection interfere. It is true that both the law of God prescribes these duties, and the Lord Himself 
reproves the Jews, because they destroyed this very commandment of God. And the Apostle Paul has in his 
Epistle laid it down, and said, “This is the first commandment with promise.” What? “Honour thy father 
and thy mother.” God of a surety spake it. This young man then wished to obey God, and to bury his 
father; but it is place, and time, and circumstance, which is in this case to give way to place, and time, and 
circumstance. A father must be honoured, but God must be obeyed. He that begat us must be loved, but 
He that created us must be preferred. “I am calling thee,” saith He, “to My Gospel; I have need of thee for 
another work: this is a greater work than that which thou wishest to be doing. Let the dead bury their 
dead.’ Thy father is dead: there are other dead men to bury the dead.” Who are the dead who bury the 
dead? Can a dead man be buried by dead men? How can they lay him out, if they are dead? How can they 
carry him, if they are dead? How can they bewail him, if they are dead? Yet they do lay him out, and carry, 
and bewail him, and they are dead; because they are unbelievers. That which is written in the Song of 
Songs is a lesson to us, when the Church says, “Set in order love in me.” What is, “Set in order love in 
me”? Make the proper degrees, and render to each what is his due. Do not put what should come before, 
below that which should come after it. Love your parents, but prefer God to them. Mark the mother of the 
Maccabees, “My sons, I know not how ye appeared in my womb.’ Conceive you I could, give you birth I 
could; but form you I could not:’ hear Him therefore, prefer Him to me: trouble not yourselves, that I must 
remain here without you.” Thus she commanded them, and they followed her. What this mother taught 
her children, did the Lord Jesus Christ teach him to whom He said, “Follow Me.” 


3. See now how another disciple presented himself, to whom no one said anything: he said, “Lord, I will 
follow Thee, but I will first go to bid them farewell which are at my house.” I suppose this is his meaning, 
“Let me tell my friends, lest haply they seek me as usual.” And the Lord said, “No man putting his hand on 
the plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” The East calls thee, and thou art looking 
toward the west. In this lesson we learn this, that the Lord chooses whom He will. But He chooses them, 
as the Apostle says, both according to His Own grace, and according to their righteousness. For such are 
the words of the Apostle; “Attend,” he says, “to what Elias saith: Lord, they have killed Thy Prophets, they 
have overthrown Thine altars, and I am left alone, and they seek my life. But what saith the answer of God 
to him? I have reserved to Myself seven thousand men, who have not bowed the knee before Baal.” Thou 
thinkest that thou art the only servant who is working faithfully: there are others too who fear Me, and 
they not few. For I have “seven thousand” there. And then he added, “Even so then at this present time 
also.” For some Jews believed, though the most were reprobate; like him who carried holes for foxes in his 
heart. “Even so then,” saith he, “at this present time also, there is a remnant saved through the election of 
grace:” that is, there is the same Christ even now, as then, who also then said to that Elias, “I have 
reserved to Myself.” What is, “I have reserved to Myself”? I have chosen them, because I saw their hearts 
that they trusted in Me, and not in themselves, nor in Baal. They are not changed, they are as they were 
made by Me. And thou who art speaking, except thou hadst placed thy trust in Me, where wouldest thou 
be? Except thou wert replenished by My grace, wouldest not thou too be bowing the knee before Baal? 
But thou art replenished by My grace; because thou hast not put thy trust at all in thine own strength, but 
wholly in My grace. Do not therefore glory in this, as to suppose thou hast no fellow-servants in thy 
service; there are others whom I have chosen, as I have chosen thee, those, namely, who put their trust in 
Me; as the Apostle says, “Even now also a remnant is saved through the election of grace.” 


4. Beware, O Christian, beware of pride. For though thou art a follower of the saints, ascribe it always 
wholly to grace; for that there should be any “remnant” in thee, the grace of God hath brought to pass, 
not thine own deserts. For the Prophet Isaiah again having this remnant in view, had said already, “Except 
the Lord of Hosts had left us a seed, we should have become as Sodom, and should have been like unto 
Gomorrah.” “So then,” says the Apostle, “at this present time also a remnant is saved through the election 
of grace. But if by grace,” says he, “then is it no more of works” (that is, “be now no more lifted up upon 
thine own deserts”); “otherwise grace is no more grace.” For if thou dost build on thine own work; then is 
a reward rendered unto thee, not grace freely bestowed. But if it be grace, it is gratuitously given. I ask 
thee then, O sinner, “Dost thou believe in Christ?” Thou sayest, “I do believe.” “What dost thou believe? 
That all thy sins may be forgiven thee freely through Him?” Then hast thou what thou hast believed. O 
grace gratuitously given! And thou, righteous man, what dost thou believe, that thou canst not keep thy 
righteousness without God? That thou art righteous then, impute it wholly to His mercy; but that thou art 
a sinner, ascribe it to thine own iniquity. Be thou thine own accuser, and He will be thy gracious Deliverer. 
For every crime, wickedness, or sin comes of our own negligence, and all virtue and holiness come of 
God’s gracious goodness. “Let us turn to the Lord.” 


SERMON LI 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, LUKE X. 2, “THE HARVEST TRULY IS PLENTEOUS,” ETC 


1. By the lesson of the Gospel which has just been read, we are reminded to search what that harvest is of 


which the Lord says, “The harvest truly is great, but the labourers are few. Pray ye the Lord of the 
harvest, that He would send forth labourers into His harvest.” Then to His twelve disciples, whom He also 
named Apostles, He added other seventy-two, and sent them all, as appears from His words, to the 
harvest then ready. What then was that harvest? For that harvest was not among these Gentiles, among 
whom there had been nothing sown. It remains therefore that we understand that this harvest was among 
the people of the Jews. It was to that harvest that the Lord of the harvest came, to that harvest He sent 
reapers; but to the Gentiles He sent not reapers, but sowers. Understand we then that it was harvest 
among the people of the Jews, sowing time among the peoples of the Gentiles. For out of that harvest 
were the Apostles chosen, where now that the harvest was, the corn was already ripe; for there had the 
Prophets sown. Delightful it is to take a view of God’s husbandry, and to feel delight in His gifts, and the 
labourers in His field. For in this husbandry did he labour, who said, “I laboured more than they all.” But 
the strength to labour was given him by the Lord of the harvest. Therefore he added, “Yet it is not I, but 
the grace of God which is with me.” For that he was employed in this husbandry he clearly enough shows, 
where he says, “I have planted, Apollos watered.” But this Apostle, from Saul, becoming Paul, that is, from 
being proud, the least of all (for the name of Saul is derived from Saul; but Paul is little; whence in a way 
interpreting his own name, he says, “I am the least of the Apostles” : this Paul I say, the little, and the 
least, sent unto the Gentiles, says that he was sent particularly to the Gentiles. He himself so writes, we 
read, believe, preach it. He then in his Epistle to the Galatians says, that having been now called by the 
Lord Jesus, he came to Jerusalem, and “communicated the Gospel” unto the Apostles, that their right 
hands were given to him, the sign of harmony, the sign of agreement, that what they had learnt from him 
differed in no respect from them. Afterwards he says that it was agreed between him and them, that he 
should go to the Gentiles, and they unto the circumcision, he as a sower, they as reapers. So also with 
good reason, though they knew it not, did the Athenians give him his name. For as they heard the word 
from him, they said, “Who is this sower of words?” 


2. Attend then and be it your delight with me to take a view of the husbandry of God and the two harvests 
in it, the one already past, the other yet to come; the one already past among the people of the Jews, the 
one yet to come among the peoples of the Gentiles. Let us prove this; and whereby, but by the Scripture of 
God, the Lord of the harvest? See we have it said there in this present lesson, “The harvest is great, but 
the labourers are few. Pray ye the Lord of the harvest, that He would send forth labourers into His 
harvest.” But because in that harvest there were to be gainsaying and persecuting Jews, He says, “Behold, 
I send you forth as lambs among wolves.” Let us show something clearer still touching this harvest in the 
Gospel according to John, where the Lord sat as He was wearied at the well, great mysteries indeed were 
transacted, but the time is too short to treat of them all. But give ye ear to that which relates to the 
present subject. For we have undertaken to show a harvest among the people, among whom the Prophets 
preached; for therefore were they sowers, that the Apostles might be reapers. A woman of Samaria talks 
with the Lord Jesus, and when the Lord among other things had told her how God ought to be worshipped, 
she says, “We know that Messias cometh who is called Christ, and He will teach us all things. And the 
Lord saith to her, I that speak with thee am He.” Believe what thou hearest; why dost thou make search 
for what thou seest? “I that speak with thee am He.” But as to what she had said, “We know that the 
Messias will come,” whom Moses and the Prophets have announced, “who is called Christ.” The harvest 
was already in the ear. When it had yet to grow it had received the Prophets as sowers, now that it was 
come to ripeness it waited for the Apostles as reapers. Presently as she heard this she believed and left 
her water-pot, and ran in haste, and began to announce the Lord. The disciples at that time had gone to 
buy bread; who on their return found the Lord talking with the woman, and they marvelled. Yet did they 
not dare to say to Him, “What or why talkest Thou with her?” They had astonishment in themselves, they 
repressed their boldness in their heart. To this Samaritan woman then the Name of Christ was nothing 
new, she was already waiting for His coming, already did she believe that He would come. Whence had 
she believed it, if Moses had not sown? But hear this more expressly noted. The Lord then said to His 
disciples, “Ye say that the summer is yet far distant, lift up your eyes, and see the fields white already to 
harvest” And then He adds, “Others have laboured, and ye are entered into their labours.” Abraham 
laboured, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, the Prophets laboured in sowing; at the Lord’s coming the harvest was 
found ripe. The reapers sent with the scythe of the Gospel, carried the sheaves into the Lord’s floor, where 
Stephen was to be threshed. 


3. But here comes in that Paul, and he is sent to the Gentiles. And this he does not conceal in setting forth 
the grace, which he had specially and peculiarly received. For he says in his Scriptures, that he was sent 
to preach the Gospel where Christ had not been named. But because that first harvest was past already, 
and all the Jews who remained are no harvest, let us consider that harvest which we ourselves are. For it 
has been sown by Apostles and Prophets. The Lord Himself sowed it. For He was in the Apostles, seeing 
that Christ also Himself reaped it. For they are nothing without Him; He is perfect without them. For He 
saith Himself to them, “For without Me, ye can do nothing.” What then doth Christ from henceforth 
sowing among the Gentiles say? “A sower went out to sow.” “There” are reapers “sent out” to reap, “here” 
an unwearied sower “went out” to sow. For what fear did it cause him, that “some seed fell on the way 
side, and some on rocky places, and some among thorns”? If he had been afraid of these unmanageable 
grounds, he would never have got to the good ground. What is it to us, what affair of ours is it to be 
disputing now of the Jews, and talking of the chaff? this only concerns us, that we be not “the way side,” 
nor “the rock,” nor “the thorns,” but “the good ground.” Be our heart well-prepared, that from it may 
come the “thirty,” or the “sixty fold,” or the thousand, and the “hundred fold;” some more, some less; but 


all is wheat. Let it not be “the way side,” where the enemy as a bird may take away the seed trodden 
down by the passers by. Let it not be “the rock,” where the shallow soil makes it spring up immediately, so 
that it cannot bear the sun. Let it not be the “thorns,” the lusts of this world, the anxieties of an ill-ordered 
life. For what is worse than that anxiety of life, which doth not suffer one to attain unto Life? What more 
miserable, than by caring for life, to lose Life? What more unhappy, than by fearing death, to fall into 
death? Let the thorns be rooted up, the field prepared, the seeds put in, let them grow unto the harvest, 
let the barn be longed for, not the fire feared. 


4. My place accordingly it is, whom with all my unworthiness the Lord hath appointed to be a labourer in 
His field, to say these things to you, to sow, to plant, to water, yea to dig round about some trees, and to 
apply the basket of dung; belongeth it to me to do these things faithfully; to you to receive them faithfully; 
to the Lord to aid me in my labour, and you in your belief, all of us labouring, but in Him overcoming the 
world. What then belongs to your place I have already said; now I wish to say what belongs to ours. But 
peradventure it seems to some of you, that it is something superfluous which I have declared that I wish 
to say, and speaking within themselves they are saying in thought, “O that he would now let us go! He has 
said already what belongs to our place, as to that which belongs to his, what is that to us?” I think it is 
better that in a reciprocal and mutual love, we should belong to you. Ye are now indeed of one family, we 
of the same family are dispensers, it is true, but we all belong to one Lord. Nor what I give, do I give of 
mine own; but of His from whom I also receive. For if I should give of mine own, I shall give a lie. “For he 
that speaketh a lie, speaketh of his own.” So then ye ought to give ear to that which belongs to the duty of 
the dispenser, whether it be that ye may have joy in yourselves, if ye find yourselves to be such, or 
whether it be that ye may be even in this very thing instructed. For how many are there among this people 
who shall some day be dispensers! I too was once where ye now are; and I who am seen now to be 
measuring out to my fellowservants their food from this higher place, a few years since in a lower place 
was receiving food with my fellow-servants. I am speaking now a Bishop to lay-men; but I know that in 
speaking to them I am speaking to many who will some day be bishops also. 


5. Let us see then how we must understand what the Lord enjoined on them whom He sent to preach the 
Gospel, and let us consider in our mind this prepared harvest. “Carry,” He saith, “neither purse, nor scrip, 
nor shoes; and salute no man by the way. And into whatsoever house ye enter, say, Peace be to this house. 
If the Son of peace be there, your peace shall rest upon it; if not, it shall return to you again.” If it hath 
“rested,” hath the other lost it? This be far from the mind of Saints! So then this is not to be taken ina 
carnal sense; and hence it may be neither are the “purse,” nor “shoes,” nor “scrip;” nor above all that, 
where if we take it simply without examination, pride seems to be enjoined us, that we “salute no man by 
the way.” 


6. Let us give heed to our Lord, our True Example and Succour. Let us prove that He is our Succour; 
“Without Me ye can do nothing.” Let us prove that He is our Example; “Christ,” says Peter, “suffered for 
us, leaving us an example that we should follow His steps.” Our Lord Himself had bags in the way, and 
these bags He entrusted to Judas. It is true He suffered from the thief; but I as desiring to learn of my 
Lord say, “O Lord, Thou didst suffer from the thief, whence hadst Thou that of which he could take away? 
Me, a wretched and infirm man Thou hast admonished not even to carry a purse; Thou didst carry bags, 
and hadst that in which Thou couldest suffer from the thief. If Thou hadst not carried them, neither could 
he have found anything to take away.” What remains, but that he here saith to me, “Understand what that 
thou hearest, Carry no purse,’ means? What is a purse? Money shut up, that is, concealed wisdom. What 
is, Carry no purse? Be not wise within your own selves only. Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’ It should be a 
fountain in thee, not a purse; from whence distribution is made to others, not where it is itself shut in.” 
And the scrip is the same as the purse. 


7. What are “the shoes”? The shoes which we use, are the skins of dead beasts, the coverings of our feet. 
By this then are we bidden to renounce dead works. This Moses was admonished of in a figure, when the 
Lord speaking to him said, “Loose thy shoes from off thy feet; for the place wherein thou standest is holy 
ground.” What ground is so holy as the Church of God? In it therefore let us stand, let us loose our shoes, 
let us, that is, renounce dead works. For as touching these shoes, wherewith we walk, the same my Lord 
again assures me. For if He had not been shod Himself, John would not have said of Him, “I am not worthy 
to unloose the latchet of His shoes.” Be there obedience then, let not a haughty severity steal over us. “I,” 
says one, “fulfil the Gospel, because I walk with naked feet.” Well, thou canst do it, I cannot. But let us 
both keep that which we both receive together. How? Let us glow with charity, let us love one another; 
and so it shall be, that I will love your strength, and thou shall bear my weakness. 


8. But what thinkest thou, who dost not choose to understand in what sense these words are used, and 
who art forced by thy perverse interpretation to slander even the Lord Himself as to the “bags” and 
“shoes;” what thinkest thou? Does it please thee then, that as we meet our friends in the way, we should 
neither pay them our salutations if they are our betters, nor return the salutations of our inferiors? What, 
dost thou fulfil the Gospel, because thou art saluted, and art silent? But thus thou wilt not be like to the 
traveller going on the way, but to the milestone pointing out the way. Let us then lay aside this coarse 
interpretation, and understand aright the words of the Lord, “and salute no man by the way.” For it is not 
without a cause that we are enjoined this, nor would He mislike us to do what He enjoined. What then is, 
“Salute no man by the way”? It might indeed be even simply taken thus, that He has commanded us to do 


what He enjoins with all speed; and that His words “Salute no man by the way,” are as though He had 
said, “Put all other things by, till ye accomplish what has been enjoined you;” according to that style of 
speaking by which expressions are wont to be exaggerated in the custom of conversation. Nor need we go 
far; in the same discourse a little while afterwards He says, “And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted to 
heaven, shall be thrust down to hell.” What is, “exalted to heaven”? Did the walls of that city touch the 
clouds, or reach to the stars? But what is “exalted to heaven”? Thou seemest thyself to be surpassing 
happy, surpassing powerful, thou art exceeding proud. As then for the sake of exaggeration this was said, 
“Thou art exalted unto heaven” to that city, which was not exalted, nor rose up unto heaven; so to express 
haste hyperbolically was it said, “So run, so do what I have enjoined you, that travellers by the way may 
not in the least retard you; but disregarding all things else, hasten to the end set before you.” 


9. But there is another more recondite meaning in these words which it is not difficult to understand, 
which respects more particularly myself and all dispensers, and you too who are hearers. He that salutes, 
wishes salvation. For so the ancients in their letters wrote thus, “Such a one sends salvation to another.” 
Salutation derives its name from this salvation. What then is, “Salute no man by the way”? They who 
“salute by the way,” do so “by occasion.” I see that ye have quickly understood me, yet for all that I must 
not finish yet. For ye have not all understood so quickly. I have seen that some understand by their voice, I 
see more asking for something further by their silence. But seeing that we are talking of the way, let us 
walk as it were in the way: ye quick ones, wait for the slow, and walk evenly. What then did I say, He “who 
salutes by the way,” salutes only by occasion? He was not going to him whom he salutes. He was about 
one thing, another came in his way; he was seeking one thing, he found across his path some other thing 
to do. What then is it to “salute by occasion”? “By occasion” to announce salvation. Now what else is it to 
announce salvation, but to preach the Gospel? If then thou dost preach, do it by love, and not “by 
occasion.” There are men then, who though “they seek their own things,” yet preach no other Gospel; of 
whom the Apostle says with sighing, “For all seek their own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s.” And 
these “saluted,” that is announced salvation, they preached the Gospel; but they sought some other thing, 
and therefore they saluted only “by occasion.” And what is this? If thou art such an one, whosoever thou 
art, thou doest it; nay not all of you who do it are such, but it may be that some of you who do it are. But if 
thou art such, it is not that thou doest it, but it is done by thee. 


10. For such as these did the Apostle suffer; yet did he not enjoin them so to be. And these do something, 
or something is done by them; they seek something else, yet they preach the word. Care not what the 
preacher seeks after; be it thy will to hold fast what he preaches; but let his intention be no concern of 
thine. Hear the word of salvation from his mouth, from his mouth hold fast this salvation. Be not thou the 
judge of his heart. If thou seest that he is seeking after other things, what is that to thee? Hear Him who 
is Salvation; “What they say, do.” He has given thee assurance who hath said, “What they say, do.” Do they 
evil? “Do not what they do.” Do they good. They do not “salute by the way,” they do not preach the Gospel 
by occasion; “be ye followers of them, even as they also are of Christ.” A good man preaches to thee; 
pluck the grape from the vine. A bad man preaches to thee, pluck the grape as it hangs in the hedge. The 
cluster has grown on the vine-branch entangled among the thorns, but it has not grown from the thorns. 
By all means when thou seest any such thing as this and art hungry, be careful as thou pluckest it, lest 
when thou puttest forth thy hand to the grape, thou be torn by the thorns. This is what I say; in such wise 
hear what is good, as that thou imitate not the evil of the character. Let him preach “by occasion,” salute 
by the way; it will injure him because he has not given ear to the precept of Christ, “Salute no man by the 
way;” it will not injure thee, who, whether thou dost hear of salvation from a passer by, or from one who 
comes direct to thee, dost hold fast that salvation. Hear the Apostle, who as I have said already gives us to 
understand this. “What then?” “So that in every way, whether by occasion or in truth, Christ is preached; 
and herein I do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. For I know that this shall turn to my salvation through your 
prayer.” 


11. Let then such as these, the Apostles of Christ, the preachers of the Gospel, who “salute not by the 
way,” that is, who do not seek or do any other thing, but who in genuine charity preach the Gospel, let 
them come into the house, and say, “Peace to this house.” They speak not with the mouth only; they pour 
out that of which they are full; they preach peace, and they have peace. They are not as those of whom it 
was said, “Peace, Peace, and there is no peace.” What is, “Peace, Peace, and there is no peace”? They 
preach it, but they have it not; they praise it and they love it not; they say, and do not. But yet do thou 
receive the peace, “whether by occasion or in truth Christ be preached.” Whoso then is full of peace, and 
salutes, saying, “Peace to this house, if the son of peace be there, his peace shall rest upon him; if not,” 
for peradventure there is no one of peace there, yet he who saluted has lost nothing, “it shall return,” says 
he, “to you again.” It shall return to thee, though it never departed from thee. For this He would mean to 
say, It profiteth thee that thou hast declared it, it hath not profited him at all who hath not received it; 
thou hast not lost thy reward, because he hath remained empty; it is rendered thee for thy good will, it is 
rendered thee for the charity which thou hast bestowed, He will render it to thee who hath given thee 
assurance of it by that Angelic voice, “Peace on earth to men of good will.” 


SERMON LII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, LUKE X. 16, “HE THAT REJECTETH YOU REJECTETH ME.” 


1. What our Lord Jesus Crist at that time spake to His disciples was put in writing, and prepared for us to 
hear. And so we have heard His words. For what profit would it be to us if He were seen, and were not 
heard? And now it is no hurt, that He is not seen, and yet is heard. He saith then, “He that despiseth you, 
despiseth Me.” If to the Apostles only He said, “He that despiseth you, despiseth Me;” do ye despise us. 
But if His word reach to us, and He hath called us, and set us in their place, see that ye despise not us, 
lest the wrong ye shall do unto us reach to Him. For if ye fear not us, fear Him who said, “He that 
despiseth you, despiseth Me.” But why do we, who are unwilling to be despised by you, speak to you, 
except that we may have joy of your good conversation? Let your good works be the solace of our perils. 
Live well, that ye may not die ill. 


2. And in these words which I have spoken, “Live well, that ye may not die ill,” do not think of those who it 
may be have lived evilly, and have died in their beds; and the pomp of their funeral has been displayed, 
and they have been laid in costly coffins, in sepulchres prepared with exceeding beauty and labour; nor 
because each one of you perhaps is saying, “I should wish so to die,” do ye think that it is a vain thing I 
have chosen to say; when I said that I would that ye should live well, that ye may not die ill? On the other 
hand, the case of some one, it may be, occurs to you, who has both lived well, and according to the 
opinion of men has died ill; perhaps he has died from the fall of a house, has died by shipwreck, has died 
by wild beasts; and each carnal man is saying in his heart, “What good is it to live well? See this man has 
so lived, and in this wise has he died.” “Return therefore to your heart;” and if ye are faithful ones, ye will 
find Christ there; He speaketh to you there. For I cry aloud, but He in silence giveth more instruction. I 
speak by the sound of words; He speaketh within by the fear of the thoughts. May He then engraft my 
word in your heart; for I have taken upon me to say, “Live well, that ye may not die ill.” See, for faith is in 
your hearts, and Christ dwelleth there, and it is His place to teach what I desire to give utterance to. 


3. Remember that rich and that poor man in the Gospel; “the rich man clothed in purple and fine linen,” 
and crammed with daily feastings; and the poor man “lying before” the rich man’s gate, hungry, and 
looking for “the crumbs from his table, full of sores, licked” by “dogs.” Remember, I say; and whence do 
ye remember, but because Christ is there in your hearts? Tell me, what have ye asked Him within, and 
what hath He answered. For he goes on to say, “It came to pass that that poor man died, and was carried 
by the Angels into Abraham’s bosom. The rich man also died, and was buried in hell. And being in 
torments he lifted up his eyes, and saw Lazarus resting in Abraham’s bosom. Then he cried, saying, Father 
Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus that he may dip his finger in water, and drop it on my 
tongue, for I am tormented in this flame.” Proud in the world, in hell a beggar! For that poor man did 
attain to his crumbs; but the other attained not to the drop of water. Of these two then, tell me, which died 
well, and which died ill? Do not ask the eyes, return to the heart. For if ye ask the eyes, they will answer 
you falsely. For vastly splendid, and disguised with much worldly show, are the honours which could be 
paid to that rich man in his death. What crowds of mourning slaves and handmaids might there be! what 
pompous train of dependants! what splendid funeral obsequies! what costliness of burial! I suppose he 
was overwhelmed with spices. What shall we say then, Brethren, that he died well, or died ill? If ye ask 
the eyes, he died very well; if ye enquire of your inner Master, he died most ill. 


4. If then those haughty men who keep their own goods to themselves, and bestow none of them upon the 
poor, die in this way; how do they die who plunder the goods of others? Therefore have I said with true 
reason, “Live well, that ye die not ill,” that ye die not as that rich man died. Nothing proves an evil death, 
but the time after death. On the other hand, look at that poor man; not with the eyes, for so ye will err; let 
faith look at him, let the heart see him. Set him before your eyes lying on the ground, “full of sores, and 
the dogs” coming and “licking his sores.” Now when ye recall him before your eyes in this guise, 
immediately ye loathe him, ye turn your face away, and stop your nostrils: see then with the eyes of the 
heart. “He died, and was carried by the Angels into Abraham’s bosom.” The rich man’s family was seen 
bewailing him; the Angels were not seen rejoicing. What then did Abraham answer the rich man? “Son, 
remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst good things.” Thou thoughtest nothing good, but what thou 
hadst in this life. Thou hast received them; but those days are past; and thou hast lost the whole; and thou 
hast remained behind to be tormented in hell.” 


5. Opportune then was it, Brethren, that those words should be spoken to you. Have respect unto the 
poor, whether lying on the ground, or walking; have respect unto the poor, do good works. Ye who are 
wont so to do, do it still and ye who are not wont to do so, do it now. Let the number of those who do good 
works increase; since the number of the faithful increases also. Ye do not yet see how great is the good ye 
do; for so the husbandman also sees not the crop when he sows, but he trusts the ground. Wherefore dost 
thou not trust God? Our harvest will come. Think, that we are busy in travail now, are working in travail 
now, but sure to receive, as it is written, “They went on and wept as they cast their seed; but they shall 
surely come with exultation, bringing their sheaves with them.” 


SERMON LIII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, LUKE X. 38, “AND A CERTAIN WOMAN NAMED MARTHA RECEIVED HIM INTO 
HER HOUSE,” ETC 


1. The words of our Lord Jesus Christ which have just been read out of the Gospel, give us to understand, 


that there is some one thing for which we must be making, when we toil amid the manifold engagements 
of this life. Now we make for this as being yet in pilgrimage, and not in our abiding place; as yet in the 
way, not yet in our country; as yet in longing, not yet in enjoyment. Yet let us make for it, and that without 
sloth and without intermission, that we may some time be able to reach it. 


2. Martha and Mary were two sisters, true kinswomen both, not only in blood, but in religion also; both 
clave to the Lord, both with one heart served the Lord when He was present in the flesh. Martha received 
Him, as strangers are usually received. Yet it was the handmaid received her Lord, the sick her Saviour, 
the creature her Creator. And she received Him to be fed in the body, herself to be fed in spirit. For the 
Lord was pleased to “take on Him the form of a servant,” and “having taken the form of a servant” in it to 
be fed by servants, by reason of His condescension, not His condition. For this truly was condescension, to 
allow Himself to be fed by others. He had a body, wherein He might hunger indeed and thirst; but do ye 
not know that when He hungered in the wilderness Angels ministered to Him? So then, in that He was 
pleased to be fed, He showed favour to them that fed Him. And what marvel is this, seeing He showed this 
same favour to the widow as touching the Holy Elias, whom He had before fed by the ministry of a raven? 
Did He fail in His power of feeding him, when He sent him to the widow? By no means. He did not fail in 
His power of feeding him, when He sent him to the widow; but He designed to bless the religious widow, 
by means of her pious office paid to His servant. Thus then was the Lord received as a guest, “who came 
unto His own, and His own received Him not: but as many as received Him, to them gave He power to 
become the sons of God:” adopting servants, and making them brethren; redeeming captives, and making 
them co-heirs. Yet let none of you, as perhaps may be the case, say, “O blessed they who obtained the 
grace to receive Christ into their own house!” Do not grieve, do not murmur, that thou wert born in times 
when thou seest the Lord no more in the flesh; He has not taken this blessedness from thee. “Forasmuch,” 
says He, “as ye have done it unto the least of Mine, ye have done unto Me.” 


3. These few words, as the shortness of the time allowed me, would I speak concerning the Lord who was 
pleased to be fed in the flesh, while He feedeth in the spirit: let us now come to the subject which I have 
proposed concerning unity. Martha, who was arranging and preparing to feed the Lord, was occupied 
about much serving. Mary her sister chose rather to be fed by the Lord. She in a manner deserted her 
sister who was toiling about much serving, and she sat herself at the Lord’s feet, and in stillness heard His 
word. Her most faithful ear had heard already; “Be still, and see that I am the Lord.” Martha was 
troubled, Mary was feasting; the one was arranging many things, the other had her eyes upon the One. 
Both occupations were good; but yet as to which was the better, what shall we say? We have One whom 
we may ask, let us give ear together. Which was the better, we heard now when the lesson was read, and 
let us hear again as I repeat it. Martha appeals to her Guest, lays the request of her pious complaints 
before the Judge, that her sister had deserted her, and neglected to assist her when she was so busied in 
her serving. Without any answer from Mary, yet in her presence, the Lord gives judgment. Mary preferred 
as in repose to commit her cause to the Judge, and had no mind to busy herself in making answer. For if 
she were to be getting ready words to answer, she must remit her earnest attention to hear. Therefore the 
Lord answered, who was in no difficulty for words, in that He was the Word. What then did He say? 
“Martha, Martha.” The repetition of the name is a token of love, or perhaps of exciting attention; she is 
named twice, that she might give the more attentive heed. “Martha, Martha,” hear: “Thou art occupied 
about many things: but one thing is needful;” for so meaneth unum opus est, not “one work,” that is, one 
single work, but one is needful, is expedient, is necessary, which one thing Mary had chosen. 


4. Consider, Brethren, this “one thing,” and see if even in multitude itself anything pleases, but “this 
oneness.” See how great a number, through God’s mercy, ye are: who could bear you, if ye did not mind 
“one thing”? Whence in this many is this quiet? Give oneness, and it is a people; take oneness away, and it 
is a crowd. For what is a crowd, but a disordered multitude? But give ear to the Apostle: “Now I beseech 
you, brethren.” He was speaking to a multitude; but he wished to make them all “one.” “Now I beseech 
you, brethren, that ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no schisms among you; but that ye be 
perfected in the same mind, and in the same knowledge.” And in another place, “That ye be of one mind, 
thinking one thing, doing nothing through strife or vainglory.” And the Lord prays to the Father touching 
them that are His: “that they may be one even as We are One.” And in the Acts of the Apostles; “And the 
multitude of them that believed were of one soul, and of one heart.” Therefore, “Magnify the Lord with 
me, and let us exalt His Name in one together.” For one thing is necessary, that celestial Oneness, the 
Oneness in which the Father, and the Son, and Holy Spirit are One. See how the praise of Unity is 
commended to us. Undoubtedly our God is Trinity. The Father is not the Son the Son is not the Father, the 
Holy Spirit is neither the Father, nor the Son, but the Spirit of both; and yet these Three are not Three 
Gods, nor Three Almighties; but One God, Almighty, the whole Trinity is one God; because One thing is 
necessary. To this one thing nothing brings us, except being many we have one heart. 


5. Good are ministrations done to the poor, and especially the due services and the religious offices done 
to the saints of God. For they are a payment, not a gift, as the Apostle says, “If we have sown unto you 
spiritual things, is it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal things?” Good are they, we exhort you to 
them, yea by the word of the Lord we build you up, “be not slow to entertain” the saints. Sometimes, they 
who were not aware of it, by entertaining those whom they knew not, have entertained angels. These 
things are good; yet better is that thing which Mary hath chosen. For the one thing hath manifold trouble 
from necessity; the other hath sweetness from charity. A man wishes when he is serving, to meet with 


something; and sometimes he is not able: that which is lacking is sought for, that which is at hand is got 
ready; and the mind is distracted. For if Martha had been sufficient for these things, she would not have 
demanded her sister’s help. These things are manifold, are diverse, because they are carnal, because they 
are temporal; good though they be, they are transitory. But what said theLord to Martha? “Mary hath 
chosen that better part.” Not thou a bad, but she a better. Hear, how better; “which shall not be taken 
away from her.” Some time or other, the burden of these necessary duties shall be taken from thee: the 
sweetness of truth is everlasting. “That which she hath chosen shall not be taken away from her.” It is not 
taken away, but yet it is increased. In this life, that is, is it increased, in the other life it will be perfected, 
never shall it be “taken away.” 


6. Yea, Martha, blessed in thy good serving, even thou (with thy leave would I say it) seekest this reward 
for all thy labour—quiet. Now thou art occupied about much serving, thou hast pleasure in feeding bodies 
which are mortal, though they be the bodies of Saints; but when thou shalt have got to that country, wilt 
thou find there any stranger whom thou mayest receive into thine house? wilt thou find the hungry, to 
whom thou mayest break thy bread? or the thirsty, to whom thou mayest hold out thy cup? the sick whom 
thou mayest visit? the litigious, whom thou mayest set at one? the dead, whom thou mayest bury? None of 
all these will be there, but what will be there? What Mary hath chosen; there shall we be fed, and shall not 
feed others. Therefore there will that be in fulness and perfection which Mary hath chosen here; from that 
rich table, from the word of the Lord did she gather up some crumbs. For would ye know what will be 
there? The Lord Himself saith of His servants: “Verily I say unto you, that He will make them to sit down 
to meat, and will pass by and serve them.” What is “to sit down to meat,” but to “be still”? What is, “to sit 
down to meat,” but to rest? What is, “He will pass by and serve them”? First, He passeth by, and so 
serveth. And where? In that heavenly Banquet, of which he saith, “Verily I say unto you, Many shall come 
from the East and West, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven.” There will the Lord feed us, but first He passeth on from hence. For (as ye should know) the 
Pasch is by interpretation Passing-over. The Lord came, He did divine things, He suffered human things. Is 
He still spit upon? Is He still struck with the palm of the hand? Is He still crowned with thorns? Is He still 
scourged? Is He still crucified? Is He still wounded with a spear? “He hath passed by.” And so too the 
Gospel tells us, when He kept the Paschal feast with His disciples. What says the Gospel? “But when the 
hour was come that Jesus should pass out of this world unto the Father.” Therefore did He pass, that He 
might feed us; let us follow, that we may be fed. 


SERMON LIV 


AGAIN, ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, LUKE X. 38, ETC., ABOUT MARTHA AND MARY 


1. When the holy Gospel was being read, we heard that the Lord was received by a religious woman into 
her house, and her name was Martha. And while she was occupied in the care of serving, her sister Mary 
was sitting at the Lord’s Feet, and hearing His Word. The one was busy, the other was still; one was giving 
out, the other was being filled. Yet Martha, all busy as she was in that occupation and toil of serving, 
appealed to the Lord, and complained of her sister, that she did not help her in her labour. But the Lord 
answered Martha for Mary; and He became her Advocate, who had been appealed to as Judge. “Martha,” 
He saith, “thou art occupied about many things, when one thing is necessary. Mary hath chosen the better 
part, which shall not be taken from her.” For we have heard both the appeal of the appellant, and the 
sentence of the Judge. Which sentence answered the appellant, defended the other’s cause. For Mary was 
intent on the sweetness of the Lord’s word. Martha was intent, how she might feed the Lord; Mary intent 
how she might be fed by the Lord. By Martha a feast was being prepared for the Lord, in whose feast 
Mary was even now delighting herself. As Mary then was listening with sweet pleasure to His most sweet 
word, and was feeding with the most earnest affection, when the Lord was appealed to by her sister, how, 
think we, did she fear, lest the Lord should say to her, “Rise and help thy sister”? For by a wondrous 
sweetness was she held; a sweetness of the mind which is doubtless greater than that of the senses. She 
was excused, she sat in greater confidence. And how excused? Let us consider, examine, investigate it 
thoroughly as we can, that we may be fed also. 


2. For what, do we imagine that Martha’s serving was blamed, whom the cares of hospitality had engaged, 
who had received the Lord Himself into her house? How could she be rightly blamed, who was gladdened 
by so great a guest? If this be true, let men give over their ministrations to the needy; let them choose for 
themselves “the better part, which shall not be taken from” them; let them give themselves wholly to the 
word, let them long after the sweetness of doctrine; be occupied about the saving knowledge; let it be no 
care to them, what stranger is in the street, who there is that wants bread, or clothing, or to be visited, to 
be redeemed, to be buried; let works of mercy cease, earnest heed be given to knowledge only. If this be 
“the better part,” why do not all do this, when we have the Lord Himself for our defender in this behalf? 
For we do not fear in this matter, lest we should offend His justice, when we have the support of His 
judgment. 


3. And yet it is not so; but as the Lord spake so it is. It is not as thou understandest; but it is as thou 
oughtest to understand it. So mark; “Thou art occupied about many things, when one thing is needful. 
Mary hath chosen the better part.” Thou hast not chosen a bad part; but she a better. And how better? 
Because thou art “about many things,” she about “one thing.” One is preferred to many. For one does not 


come from many, but many from one. 


The things which were made, are many, He who made them is One. The heaven, the earth, the sea, and all 
things that in them are, how many are they! Who could enumerate them? who conceive their vast 
number? Who made all these? God made them all. Behold, “they are very good.” Very good are the things 
He made; how much better is He who made them! Let us consider then our “occupations about many 
things.” Much serving is necessary for the refreshment of our bodies. Wherefore is this? Because we 
hunger, and thirst. Mercy is necessary for the miserable. Thou breakest bread to the hungry; because 
thou hast found an hungry man; take hunger away; to whom dost thou break bread? Take houseless 
wandering away; to whom dost thou show hospitality? Take nakedness away; to whom dost thou furnish 
clothes? Let there be no sickness; whom dost thou visit? No captivity; whom dost thou redeem? No 
quarrelling; whom dost thou reconcile? No death; whom dost thou bury? In that world to come, these evils 
will not be; therefore these services will not be either. Well then did Martha, as touching the bodily—what 
shall I call it, want, or will, of the Lord?—minister to His mortal flesh. But who was He in that mortal 
flesh? “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God:” see what 
Mary was listening to! “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us:” see to whom Martha was 
ministering! Therefore “hath Mary chosen the better part, which shall not be taken from her.” For she 
chose that which shall abide for ever; “it shall not be taken from her.” She wished to be occupied about 
“one thing.” She understood already, “But it is good for me to cleave to the Lord.” She sat at the feet of 
our Head. The more lowlily she sat, the more amply did she receive. For the water flows together to the 
low hollows of the valley, runs down from the risings of the hill. The Lord then did not blame Martha’s 
work, but distinguished between their services. “Thou art occupied about many things; yet one thing is 
needful.” Already hath Mary chosen this for herself. The labour of manifoldness passeth away, and the 
love of unity abideth. Therefore what she hath chosen, “shall not be taken from her.” But from thee, that 
which thou hast chosen (of course this follows, of course this is understood) from thee, that which thou 
hast chosen shall be taken away. But to thy blessedness shall it be taken away, that that which is better 
may be given. For labour shall be taken away from thee, that rest may be given. Thou art still on the sea, 
she is already in port. 


4. Ye see then, dearly Beloved, and, as I suppose, ye understand already, that in these two women, who 
were both well pleasing to the Lord, both objects of His love, both disciples; ye see, I say (and an 
important thing it is which whosoever understand, understand hereby, a thing which, even those of you 
who do not understand ought to give ear to, and to know), that in these two women the two lives are 
figured, the life present, and the life to come, the life of labour, and the life of quiet, the life of sorrow, and 
the life of blessedness, the life temporal, and the life eternal. These are the two lives: do ye think of them 
more fully. What this life contains, I speak not of a life of evil, or iniquity, or wickedness, or luxuriousness, 
or ungodliness; but of labour, and full of sorrows, by fears subdued, by temptations disquieted: even this 
harmless life I mean, such as was suitable for Martha: this life I say, examine as best ye can; and as I have 
said, think of it more fully than I speak. But a wicked life was far from that house, and was neither with 
Martha nor with Mary; and if it ever had been, it fled at the Lord’s entrance. There remained then in that 
house, which had received the Lord, in the two women the two lives, both harmless, both praiseworthy; 
the one of labour, the other of ease; neither vicious, neither slothful. Both harmless, both, I say, 
praiseworthy: but one of labour, the other of ease: neither vicious, which the life of labour must beware of; 
neither slothful, which the life of ease must beware of. There were then in that house these two lives, and 
Himself, the Fountain of life. In Martha was the image of things present, in Mary of things to come. What 
Martha was doing, that we are now; what Mary was doing, that we hope for. Let us do the first well, that 
we may have the second fully. For what of it have we now? How far have we it? As long as we are here, 
how much of it is there that we have? For in some measure are we employed in it now, and ye too when 
removed from business, and laying aside domestic cares, ye meet together, stand, listen. In so far as ye do 
this, ye are like Mary. And with greater facility do ye do that which Mary doeth, than I who have to 
distribute. Yet if I say ought, it is Christ’s; therefore doth it feed you, because it is Christ’s. For the Bread 
is common to us all, of which I too live as well as you. “But now we live, if ye, Brethren, stand fast in the 
Lord.” I would not that ye should stand fast in us, but in the Lord. “For neither is he that planteth 
anything, neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the increase.” 


SERMON LV 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, LUKE XI. 5, “WHICH OF YOU SHALL HAVE A FRIEND, AND SHALL GO UNTO HIM 
AT MIDNIGHT,” ETC 


1. We have heard our Lord, the Heavenly Master, and most faithful Counsellor exhorting us, who at once 
exhorteth us to ask, and giveth when we ask. We have heard Him in the Gospel exhorting us to ask 
instantly, and to knock even after the likeness of intrusive importunity. For He has set before us, for the 
sake of example, “If any of you had a friend, and were to ask of him at night for three loaves, when a 
friend out of his way had come to him, and he had nothing to set before him; and he were to answer that 
he was now at rest, and his servants with him, and that he must not be disturbed by his entreaties; but the 
other were to be instant and persevering in knocking, and not being alarmed in modesty to depart, but 
compelled by necessity to continue on; that he would rise, though not for friendship’s sake, at least for the 
other’s importunity, and would give him as many as he wished.” And how many did he wish? He wished 


for no more than three. To this parable then, the Lord adjoined an exhortation, and urged us earnestly to 
ask, seek, knock, till we receive what we ask, and seek, and knock for, making use of an example from a 
contrary case; as of that “judge who neither feared God, nor regarded man,” and yet when a certain 
widow besought him day by day, overcome by her importunity, he gave her that which he could not in 
kindness give her, against his will. But our Lord Jesus Christ, who is in the midst of us a Petitioner, with 
God a Giver, would not surely exhort us so strongly to ask, if He were not willing to give. Let then the 
slothfulness of men be put to shame; He is more willing to give, than we to receive; He is more willing to 
show mercy, than we to be delivered from misery; and doubtless if we shall not be delivered, we shall 
abide in misery. For the exhortation He giveth us, He giveth only for our own sakes. 


2. Let us awake, and believe Him who exhorteth us, obey Him who promiseth us, and rejoice in Him who 
giveth unto us. For peradventure, some time or other some friend out of his way has come to us too, and 
we have found nothing to set before him; and under the experience of this necessity, we have received 
both for ourselves and him. For it cannot be, but that some one of us hath fallen in with a friend who 
asked him something, which he could not answer; and then he has discovered that he has it not, when he 
is pressed to give it. A friend has come to thee “out of the way,” out, that is, of the life of this world, in 
which all men are passing along as strangers, and no one abides here as possessor; but to every man it is 
said, “Thou hast been refreshed, pass on, go on thy way, give place to the next comer.” Or perhaps from 
an evil “way,” that is, from an evil life, some friend of thine wearied out, and not finding the truth, by the 
hearing and perceiving of which he may be made happy, but exhausted amid all the lust and poverty of the 
world, comes to thee, as to a Christian, and says, “Give me an account of this, make me a Christian.” And 
he asks what it may be thou didst not know through the simplicity of thy faith; and so thou hast not 
whereby to recruit him in his hunger, and reminded thus thou discoverest thine own indigence; and when 
thou wishest to teach thou art forced to learn; and whilst thou dost blush before him who asked thee, as 
not finding in thyself what he was seeking for, thou art compelled to seek, that thou mayest be thought 
worthy to find. 


3. And where shouldest thou seek. Where but in the books of the Lord? Peradventure what he has asked is 
contained in the book, but it is obscure. Perhaps the Apostle has declared it in some Epistle: declared it in 
such wise, that thou canst read, but canst not understand it: thou art not permitted to pass on. For the 
interrogator urges thee; Paul himself, or Peter, or any of the Prophets thou art not allowed to ask. For this 
family is now at rest with their Lord, and intense is the ignorance of this life, that is, it is midnight, and 
thy hungry friend is urgent upon thee. A simple faith haply sufficed thee, him it suffices not. Is he then to 
be abandoned? Is he to be cast out of thy house? Therefore unto the Lord Himself, unto Him with whom 
the family is at rest, knock by prayer, ask, be instant. He will not, as that friend in the parable, arise and 
give thee as overcome by importunity. He wisheth to give; thou for thy knocking hast not yet received; 
knock on; He wisheth to give. And what He wisheth to give, He deferreth, that thou mayest long the more 
for it when deferred, lest if given quickly it should be lightly esteemed. 


4. But when thou hast gotten the three loaves, that is, to feed on and understand the Trinity, thou hast 
that whereby thou mayest both live thyself, and feed others. Now thou needest not fear the stranger who 
comes out of his way to thee, but by taking him in mayest make him a citizen of the household: nor 
needest thou fear lest thou come to the end of it. That Bread will not come to an end, but it will put an end 
to thine indigence. It is Bread, God the Father, and it is Bread, God the Son, and it is Bread, God the Holy 
Ghost. The Father Eternal, the Son Coeternal with Him, and the Holy Ghost Coeternal. The Father 
Unchangeable, the Son Unchangeable, the Holy Ghost Unchangeable. The Father Creator, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. The Father the Shepherd and the Giver of life, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. The 
Father the Food and Bread eternal, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Learn, and teach; live thyself, and 
feed others. God who giveth to thee, giveth thee nothing better than Himself. O thou greedy one, what 
else wast thou seeking for? Or if thou seek for aught else, what will suffice thee whom God doth suffice 
not? 


5. But necessary it is that thou have charity, that thou have faith, that thou have hope; that that which is 
given may be sweet unto thee. And these same, faith, hope, charity, are three. And these too are gifts of 
God. For faith we have received from Him; “As God,” saith he, “hath distributed to every one the measure 
of faith.” And hope we have received from Him, to whom it is said, “Wherein Thou hast caused me to 
hope.” And charity we have received from Him, of whom it is said, “The charity of God is shed abroad in 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which hath been given to us.” Now these three are likewise in some 
measure different; but all gifts of God. For “there abide these three, faith, hope, charity; but the greatest 
of these is charity.” In those loaves it is not said that any one loaf was greater than the others; but simply 
that three loaves were asked for, and were given. 


6. See other three things: “Who is there of you, whom if his son ask a loaf, will he give him a stone? Or 
who is there of you of whom if his son ask a fish, will he give him a serpent? or if he ask an egg, will he 
offer him a scorpion? If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father which is in heaven give good things to them that ask him!” Let us then again 
consider these three things, if haply there be not here those three, “faith, hope, charity; but the greatest 
of these is charity.” Set down then these three things, a loaf, a fish, an egg; the greatest of these is a loaf. 
Therefore in these three things do we well understand charity by “the loaf.” On which account He has 


opposed a stone to a loaf; because hardness is contrary to charity. By “a fish” we understand faith. A 
certain holy man has said, and we are glad to say it too; “The good fish’ is a godly faith.” It lives amidst 
the waves, and is not broken or dissolved by the waves. Amidst the temptations and tempests of this 
world, liveth godly faith; the world rages, yet it is uninjured. Observe only that serpent is contrary to faith. 
For My faith is she betrothed to whom it is said in the Song of Songs, “Come from Lebanon, My spouse, 
coming and passing over to Me from the beginning of faith.” Therefore betrothed too, because faith is the 
beginning of betrothal. For something is promised by the bridegroom, and by this plighted faith is he held 
bound. Now to the fish the Lord opposed the serpent, to faith the devil. Wherefore to this betrothed one 
does the Apostle say, “I have betrothed you to One Husband, to present you a chaste virgin to Christ.” 
And, “I fear lest as the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so your minds also should be corrupted 
from the purity which is in Christ;” that is, which is in the faith of Christ. For he says, “That Christ may 
dwell in your hearts by faith.” Therefore let not the devil corrupt our faith, let him not devour the fish. 


7. There remains hope, which, as I think, is compared to an egg. For hope has not yet arrived at 
attainment; and an egg is something, but not yet the chicken. So then quadrupeds give birth to young 
ones, but birds to the hope of young. Hope therefore exhorts us to this, to despise things present, to wait 
for things to come; “forgetting those things which are behind,” let us, with the Apostle,” reach forth unto 
those things which are before.” For so he says; “But one thing I do, forgetting those things which are 
behind, reaching forth unto those things which are before, I follow on earnestly unto the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” Nothing then is so hostile to hope, as to “look back,” to place hope, that is, 
in those things which flit by and pass away; but in those things should we place it, which are not yet 
given, but which sometime will be given, and will never pass away. But when the world is deluged by 
trials, as it were the sulphureous rain of Sodom, the example of Lot’s wife must be feared. For she “looked 
behind;” and in the spot where she looked behind, there did she remain. She was turned into salt, that she 
might season the wise by her example. Of this hope the Apostle Paul speaketh thus; “For we are saved in 
hope; but hope that is seen is not hope; for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for: but if we hope for 
that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it. For what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for.” It 
is an egg, and not as yet the chicken. And it is covered with a shell; it is not seen because it is covered; let 
it be with patience waited for; let it feel the warmth, that it may come to life. Press on, “reach forth unto 
the things which are before, forget the past. For the things which are seen, are temporal. Not looking 
back,” says he, “at the things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen. For the things which 
are seen are temporal; but the things which are not seen are eternal.” Unto those things which are not 
seen then extend thy hope, wait, endure. Look not back. Fear “the scorpion” for thine “egg.” See how he 
wounds with the tail, which he has behind him. Let not then the “scorpion” crush thine “egg,” let not this 
world crush thy hope (so to say) with its poison, therefore against thee, because behind. How loudly does 
the world talk to thee, what an uproar does it make behind thy back, that thou mayest look back! that is, 
that thou mayest place thy hope in present things (and yet not even present, for they cannot be called 
present which have no fixedness), and mayest turn thy mind away from that which Christ hath promised, 
and not yet given, but who, seeing He is faithful, will give it, and mayest be content to look for rest in a 
perishing world. 


8. For this cause does God mingle bitternesses with the felicities of earth, that another felicity may be 
sought, in whose sweetness there is no deceit; yet by these very bitternesses does the world endeavour to 
turn thee away from thy longing pursuit after the things “which are before,” and to turn thee back. For 
these bitternesses, for these tribulations dost thou murmur and say, “See, all things are perishing in 
Christian times.” What complaint is this! God hath not promised me that these things shall not perish; 
Christ hath not promised me this. The Eternal hath promised things eternal: if I believe, from a mortal, I 
shall be made eternal. What noise is this, O world impure! what murmuring is this! Why art thou trying to 
turn me back? Perishing as thou art, thou wishest to detain me; what wouldest thou do, if thou hadst any 
permanence? Whom wouldest thou not beguile by thy sweetness, if with all thy bitternesses thou dost 
impose thy false nourishment upon us? For me, if I have hope, if I hold fast my hope, my “egg” has not 
been wounded by the “scorpion.” “I will bless the Lord at all times, His praise shall be ever in my mouth.” 
Be the world prosperous, or be the world turned upside down; “I will bless the Lord,” who made the 
world. Yes, verily, I will bless Him. Be it well with me according to the flesh, or be it ill according to the 
flesh, “I will bless the Lord at all times, His praise shall be ever in my mouth.” For if I bless when it is 
well, and blaspheme when it is ill with me; I have received the “scorpion’s” sting, being pricked “I have 
looked back;” which be far from us. “The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away: it is done, as the Lord 
pleased; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


9. The city which has given us birth according to the flesh still abideth, God be thanked. O that it may 
receive a spiritual birth, and together with us pass over unto eternity! If the city which has given us birth 
according to the flesh abide not, yet that which has given us birth according to the Spirit abides for ever. 
“The Lord doth build up Jerusalem.” Has He by sleeping brought His building to ruin, or by not keeping it, 
let the enemy into it? “Except the Lord keep the city, he that keepeth it waketh but in vain.” And what 
“city”? “He that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” What is Israel, but the seed of Abraham? 
What the seed of Abraham, but Christ? “And to thy seed,” he says, “which is Christ.” And to us what says 
he? “But ye are Christ’s, therefore Abraham’s seed, heirs according to the promise.” “In thy seed,” saith 
He, “shall all nations be blessed.” The holy city, the faithful city, the city on earth a sojourner, hath its 
foundation in heaven. O faithful one, do not corrupt thy hope, do not lose thy charity, “gird up thy loins,” 


light, and hold out thy lamps before thee; “wait for the Lord, when He will return from the wedding.” Why 
art thou alarmed, because the kingdoms of the earth are perishing? Therefore hath a heavenly kingdom 
been promised thee, that thou mightest not perish with the kingdoms of the earth. For it was foretold, 
foretold distinctly, that they should perish. For we cannot deny that it was foretold. Thy Lord for whom 
thou art waiting, hath told thee, “Nation shall rise up against nation, and kingdom against kingdom.” The 
kingdoms of the earth have their changes; He will come of whom it is said, “and of His kingdom there 
shall be no end.” 


10. They who have promised this to earthly kingdoms have not been guided by truth, but have lied 
through flattery. A certain poet of theirs has introduced Jupiter speaking, and he says of the Romans; 


To them no bounds of empire I assign, 
Nor term of years to their immortal line. 


Most certainly truth makes no such answer. This empire which thou hast given “without term of years,” is 
it on earth, or in heaven? On earth assuredly. And even if it were in heaven, yet “heaven and earth shall 
pass away.” Those things shall pass away which God hath Himself made; how much more rapidly shall 
that pass away which Romulus founded! Perhaps if we had a mind to press Virgil on this point, and 
tauntingly to ask him why he said it; he would take us aside privately, and say to us, “I know this as well 
as you, but what could I do who was selling words to the Romans, if by this kind of flattery I did not 
promise something which was false? And yet even in this very instance I have been cautious, when I said, 
I assigned to them an empire without term of years,’ I introduced their Jupiter to say it. I did not utter this 
falsehood in my own person, but put upon Jupiter the character of untruthfulness: as the god was false, 
the poet was false. For would ye know that I well knew the truth of it? In another place, when I did not 
introduce this stone, called Jupiter, but spoke in my own person, I said, 


Th’ impending ruin of the Roman state.’ 


See how I spoke of the impending ruin of the state. I spoke of its impending ruin. I did not suppress it.” 
When he spoke in truth he was not silent as to its ruin; when in flattery, he promised that it should abide 
for ever. 


11. Let us not then faint, my Brethren: an end there will be to all earthly kingdoms. If that end be now, 
God knoweth. For peradventure it is not yet, and we, through some infirmity, or mercifulness, or misery, 
are wishing that it may not be yet; nevertheless will it not therefore some day be? Fix your hope in God, 
desire the things eternal, wait for the things eternal. Ye are Christians, Brethren, we are all Christians. 
Christ did not come down into the flesh that we might live softly; let us endure rather than love the things 
present; manifest is the harm of adversity, deceitful is the soft blandishment of prosperity. Fear the sea, 
even when it is a calm. On no account let us hear in vain, “Let us lift up our hearts.” Why place we our 
hearts in the earth, when we see that the earth is being turned upside down? We cannot but exhort you, 
that ye may have something to say and answer in defence of your hope against the deriders and 
blasphemers of the Christian name. Let no one by his murmuring turn you back from waiting for the 
things to come. All who by reason of these adversities blaspheme our Christ, are the “scorpion’s” tail. Let 
us put our egg under the wings of that Hen of the Gospel, which crieth out to that false and abandoned 
city, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen her 
chickens, and thou wouldest not!” Let it not be said to us, “How often would I, and thou wouldest not!” 
For that hen is the Divine Wisdom; but assumed flesh to accommodate Itself to its chickens. See the hen 
with feathers bristling, with wings hanging down, with voice broken, and tremulous, and faint, and 
languid, accommodating herself to her little ones. Our egg then, that is, our hope, let us place beneath the 
wings of this Hen. 


12. Ye have noticed, it may be, how a hen will tear a scorpion in pieces. O then that the Hen of the Gospel 
would tear in pieces and devour these blasphemers, creeping out of their holes, and inflicting hurtful 
stings, would pass them over into Her Body, and turn them into an egg. Let them not be angry; we seem to 
be excited; but we do not return curses for curses. “We are cursed, and we bless, being defamed, we 
entreat.” But “let him not speak of Rome, it is said of me: O that he would hold his tongue about Rome;” 
as though I were insulting it, and not rather entreating the Lord for it, and exhorting you all, unworthy as 
I am. Be it far from me to insult it! The Lord avert this from my heart, and from the grief of my 
conscience. Have we not had many brethren there? have we not still? Does not a large portion of the 
pilgrim city Jerusalem live there? has it not endured there temporal afflictions? but it has not lost the 
things eternal. What can I say then, when I speak of Rome, but that is false, which they say of our Christ, 
that He is Rome’s destroyer, and that the gods of wood and stone were her defenders? Add what is more 
costly, “gods of brass.” Add what is costlier still, “of silver and gold:” the “idols of the nations are silver 
and gold.” He did not say, “stone;” he did not say, “wood;” he did not say, “clay;” but, what they value 
highly, “silver and gold.” Yet these silver and golden idols “have eyes, and see not.” The gods of gold, of 
wood, are as regards their costliness unequal; but as to “having eyes, and seeing not,” they are equal. See 
to what sort of guardians learned men have entrusted Rome, to those “who have eyes, and see not.” Or if 
they were able to preserve Rome, why did they first perish themselves? They say; “Rome perished at the 
same time.” Nevertheless they perished. “No,” they say, “they did not perish themselves, but their 


statues.” Well, how then could they keep your houses, who were not able to keep their own statues? 
Alexandria once lost such gods as these. Constantinople some time since, ever since it was made a grand 
city, for it was made so by a Christian Emperor, lost its false gods; and yet it has increased, and still 
increases, and remains. And remain it will, as long as God pleases. For we do not to this city either 
promise an eternal duration because we say this. Carthage remains now in its possession of the Name of 
Christ, yet once on a time its goddess Caelestis was overthrown; because celestial she was not, but 
terrestrial. 


13. And that which they say is not true, that immediately on losing her gods Rome has been taken and 
ruined. It is not true at all; their images were overthrown before; and even so were the Goths with 
Rhadagaisus conquered. Remember, my Brethren, remember; it is no long time since, but a few years, call 
it to mind. When all the images in the city of Rome had been overthrown, Rhadagaisus king of the Goths 
came with a large army, much more numerous than that of Alaric was. Rhadagaisus was a Pagan; he 
sacrificed to Jupiter every day. Everywhere it was announced, that Rhadagaisus did not cease from 
sacrificing. Then said they all, “Lo, we do not sacrifice, he does sacrifice, we, who are not allowed to 
sacrifice must be conquered by him who does sacrifice.” But God making proof that not even temporal 
deliverance, nor the preservation of these earthly kingdoms, consist in these sacrifices, Rhadagaisus, by 
the Lord’s help, was marvellously overcome. Afterwards came other Goths who did not sacrifice, they 
came, who though they were not Catholics in the Christian faith, were yet hostile and opposed to idols, 
and they took Rome; they conquered those who put their trust in idols, who were still seeking after the 
idols they had lost, and desiring still to sacrifice to the lost gods. And amongst them too were some of our 
brethren, and these were afflicted also: but they had learnt to say, “I will bless the Lord at all times.” They 
were involved in the afflictions of their earthly kingdom: but they lost not the kingdom of heaven; yea, 
rather, they were made the better for obtaining it through the exercise of tribulations. And if they did not 
in their tribulations blaspheme, they came out as sound vessels from the furnace, and were filled with the 
blessing of the Lord. Whereas those blasphemers, who follow and long after earthly things, who place 
their hope in earthly things, when these they have lost, whether they will or no, what shall they retain? 
where shall they abide? Nothing without, nothing within; an empty coffer, an emptier conscience. Where 
is their rest? where their salvation? where their hope? Let them then come, let them give over 
blaspheming, let them learn to adore; let the scorpions with their stings be devoured by the Hen, let them 
be turned into His body who makes them pass over into it; let them on earth be exercised, in heaven be 
crowned. 


SERMON LVI 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, LUKE XI. 39, “NOW DO YE PHARISEES CLEANSE THE OUTSIDE OF THE CUP AND 
THE PLATTER,” ETC 


1. Ye have heard the holy Gospel, how the Lord Jesus in that which He said to the Pharisees, conveyed 
doubtless a lesson to His own disciples, that they should not think that righteousness consists in the 
cleansing of the body. For every day did the Pharisees wash themselves in water before they dined; as ifa 
daily washing could be a cleansing of the heart. Then He showed what sort of persons they were. He told 
them who saw them; for He saw not their faces only but their inward parts. For that ye may know this, 
that Pharisee, to whom Christ made answer, thought within himself, he uttered nothing aloud, yet the 
Lord heard him. For within himself he blamed the Lord Christ, because He had so come to his feast 
without having washed. He was thinking, the Lord heard, therefore He answered. What then did He 
answer? “Now do ye Pharisees wash the outside of the platter; but within ye are full of guile and 
ravening.” What! is this to come to a feast! how did He not spare the man by whom He had been invited? 
Yea rather by rebuking He did spare him, that being reformed He might spare him in the judgment. And 
what is it that He showeth to us? That Baptism also which is conferred once for all, cleanses by faith. Now 
faith is within, not without. Wherefore it is said and read in the Acts of the Apostles, “Cleansing their 
hearts by faith.” And the Apostle Peter thus speaks in his Epistle; “So too hath He given you a similitude 
from Noah’s ark, how that eight souls were saved by water.” And then he added, “So also in a like figure 
will baptism save us, not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience.” 
“This answer of a good conscience” did the Pharisees despise, and washed “that which was without;” 
within they continued full of pollution. 


2. And what did He say to them after this? “But rather give alms, and behold all things are clean unto 
you.” See the praise of alms, do, and prove it. But mark awhile; this was said to the Pharisees. These 
Pharisees were Jews, the choice men as it were of the Jews. For those of most consideration and learning 
were then called Pharisees. They had not been washed by Christ’s Baptism; they had not yet believed on 
Christ, the Only-begotten Son of God, who walked among them, yet was not acknowledged by them. How 
then doth He say to them, “Give alms, and behold all things are clean unto you”? If the Pharisees had paid 
heed to Him, and given alms, at once according to His word “all things would have been clean to them;” 
what need then was there for them to believe on Him? But if they could not be cleansed, except by 
believing on Him, who “cleanseth the heart by faith;” what means, “Give alms, and behold all things are 
clean unto you”? Let us carefully consider this, and peradventure He Himself explains it. 


3. When He had spoken thus, doubtless they thought that they did give alms. And how did they give them? 


They tithed all they had, they took away a tenth of all their produce, and gave it. It is no easy matter to 
find a Christian who doth as much. See what the Jews did. Not wheat only, but wine, and oil; nor this only, 
but even the most trifling things, cummin, rue, mint, and anise, in obedience to God’s precept, they tithed 
all; put aside, that is, a tenth part, and gave alms of it. I suppose then that they recalled this to mind, and 
thought that the Lord Christ was speaking to no purpose, as if to those who did not give alms; whereas 
they knew their own doings, how that they tithed, and gave alms of the minutest and most trifling of their 
produce. They mocked Him within themselves as He spake thus, as if to men who did not give alms. The 
Lord knowing this, immediately subjoined, “But woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, who tithe mint, and 
cummin, and rue, and all herbs.” That ye may know, I am aware of your alms. Doubtless these tithes are 
your alms; yea even the minutest and most trifling of your fruits do ye tithe; “Yet ye leave the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment and charity.” Mark. Ye have “left judgment and charity,” and ye tithe herbs. 
This is not to do alms. “These,” saith He, “ought ye to do, and not to leave the other undone.” Do what? 
“Judgment and charity, justice and mercy;” and “not to leave the other undone.” Do these; but give the 
preference to the others. 


4. If this be so, why did He say to them, “Do alms, and behold all things are clean unto you”? What is, “Do 
alms”? Do mercy. What is, “Do mercy”? If thou understand, begin with thine own self. For how shouldest 
thou be merciful to another, if thou art cruel to thyself? “Give alms, and all things are clean unto you.” Do 
true alms. What is alms? Mercy. Hear the Scripture; “Have mercy on thine own soul, pleasing God.” Do 
alms, “Have mercy on thine own soul, pleasing God.” Thine own soul is a beggar before thee, return to thy 
conscience. Whosoever thou art, who art living in wickedness or unbelief, return to thy conscience; and 
there thou findest thy soul in beggary, thou findest it needy, thou findest it poor, thou findest it in sorrow, 
nay perhaps thou dost not find it in need, but dumb through its neediness. For if it beg, it “hungereth after 
righteousness.” Now when thou findest thy soul in such a state (all this is within, in thy heart), first do 
alms, give it bread. What bread? If the Pharisee had asked this question, the Lord would have said to him, 
“Give alms to thine own soul.” For this He did say to him; but he did not understand it, when He 
enumerated to them the alms which they were used to do, and which they thought were unknown to 
Christ; and He saith to them, “I know that ye do this, ye tithe mint and anise, cummin and rue;’ but I am 
speaking of other alms; ye despise judgment and charity.’ In judgment and charity give alms to thine own 
soul.” What is “in judgment”? Look back, and discover thyself; mislike thyself, pronounce a judgment 
against thyself. And what is charity? “Love the Lord God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind; love thy neighbour as thyself:” and thou hast done alms first to thine own soul, within thy 
conscience. Whereas if thou neglect this alms, give what thou wilt, give how much thou wilt; reserve of 
thy goods not a tenth, but a half; give nine parts, and leave but one for thine own self: thou doest nothing, 
when thou doest not alms to thine own soul, and art poor in thyself. Let thy soul have its food, that it 
perish not by famine. Give her bread. What bread, thou wilt say? He speaketh with thee Himself. If thou 
wouldest hear, and understand, and believe the Lord, He would say to thee Himself, “I am the Living 
Bread which came down from heaven. Wouldest thou not first give this Bread to thine own soul, and do 
alms unto it? If then thou believest, thou oughtest so to do, that thou mayest first feed thine own soul. 
Believe in Christ, and the things which are within shall be cleansed; and what is without shall be clean 
also. “Let us turn to the Lord,” etc. 


SERMON LVII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, LUKE XII. 15, “AND HE SAID UNTO THEM, TAKE HEED, AND KEEP YOURSELVES 
FROM ALL COVETOUSNESS.” 


1. I doubt not but that ye who fear God, do hear His word with awe, and execute it with cheerfulness; that 
what He hath promised, ye may at present hope for, hereafter receive. We have just now heard the Lord 
Christ Jesus, the Son of God, giving us a precept. The Truth, who neither deceiveth, nor is deceived, hath 
given us a precept; let us hear, fear, beware. What is this precept then: “I say unto you, Beware of all 
covetousness”? What is, “of all covetousness”? What is, “of all”? Why did He add, “of all”? For He might 
have spoken thus, “Beware of covetousness.” It suited Him to add, “of all;” and to say, “Beware of all 
covetousness.” 


2. Why He said this, the occasion as it were out of which these words arose, is shown to us in the holy 
Gospel. A certain man appealed to Him against his brother, who had taken away all his patrimony, and 
gave not back his proper portion to his brother. Ye see then how good a case this appellant had. For he 
was not seeking to take by violence another’s, but was seeking only for his own which had been left him 
by his parents; these was he demanding back by his appeal to the judgment of the Lord. He had an 
unrighteous brother; but against an unrighteous brother had he found a righteous Judge. Ought he then in 
so good a cause to lose that opportunity? Or who would say to his brother, “Restore to thy brother his 
portion,” if Christ would not say it? Would that judge be likely to say it, whom perhaps his richer and 
extortionate brother might corrupt by a bribe? Forlorn then as he was, and despoiled of his father’s goods, 
when he had found such and so great a Judge he goes up to Him, he appeals to, he beseeches Him, he lays 
his cause before Him in few words. For what occasion was there to set forth his cause at length, when he 
was speaking to Him who could even see the heart? “Master,” he says, “speak to my brother, that he 
divide the inheritance with me.” The Lord did not say to him, “Let thy brother come.” No, He neither sent 
for him to be present, nor in his presence did He say to him who had appealed to Him, “Prove what thou 


wast saying.” He asked for half an inheritance, he asked for half an inheritance on earth; the Lord offered 
him a whole inheritance in heaven. The Lord gave more than asked for. 


3. “Speak to my brother, that he divide the inheritance with me.” Just case, short case. But let us hear 
Him who at once gives judgment and instruction. “Man,” He saith. “O man;” for seeing thou valuest this 
inheritance so highly, what art thou but a man? He wished to make him something more than man. What 
more did He wish to make him, from whom He wished to take covetousness away? What more did He wish 
to make him? I will tell you, “I have said, Ye are gods, and all of you are children of the Most High.” Lo, 
what He wished to make him, to reckon him that hath no covetousness among the “gods.” “Man, who 
made Me a divider among you?” So the Apostle Paul His servant, when he said, “I beseech you, brethren, 
that ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no schisms among you,” was unwilling to be a divider. 
And afterwards he thus admonished them who were running after his name, and dividing Christ: “Every 
one of you saith, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ. Is Christ divided? Was Paul 
crucified for you? or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?” Judge then, how wicked are those men, who 
would have Him to be divided, who would not be a divider. “Who,” saith He, “hath made Me a divider 
among you?” 


4. Thou hast petitioned for a kindness; hear counsel. “I say unto you, Beware of all covetousness.” 
“Perhaps,” he would say, “thou wouldest call him covetous and greedy, if he were seeking another’s goods; 
but I say, seek not even thine own greedily or covetously.” This is “Of all, beware of all covetousness.” A 
heavy burden this! If by any chance this burden be imposed on them that are weak; let Him be sought 
unto, that He who imposes it, may vouchsafe to give us strength. For it is not a thing to be lightly 
regarded, my Brethren, when our Lord, our Redeemer, our Saviour, who died for us, who gave His Own 
Blood as our ransom, to redeem us, our Advocate and Judge; it is no light matter when He saith, 
“Beware.” He knoweth well how great the evil is; we know it not, let us believe Him. “Beware,” saith He. 
Wherefore? of what? “of all covetousness.” I am but keeping what is mine own, I am not taking away 
another’s; “Beware of all covetousness.” Not only is he covetous, who plunders the goods of others; but he 
is covetous too, who greedily keeps his own. But if he is so blamed who greedily keeps his own; how is he 
condemned who plunders what is another’s! “Beware,” He saith, “of all covetousness: For a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.” He that stores up great abundance, 
how much does he take therefrom to live? When he has taken it, and in a way separated in thought 
sufficient to live upon from it, let him consider for whom the rest remains; lest haply when thou keepest 
wherewith to live, thou art gathering only wherewith to die. Behold Christ, behold truth, behold severity. 
“Beware,” saith truth: “Beware,” saith severity. If thou love not the truth, fear severity. “A man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.” Believe Him, He doth not deceive 
thee. On the other hand, thou sayest, “Yea, a man’s life’ does consist in the abundance of the things which 
he possesses.’“ He doth not deceive thee; thou deceivest thyself. 


5. Out of this occasion then, when that appellant was seeking his own portion, not desiring to plunder 
another’s, arose that sentence of the Lord, wherein He said not, “Beware of covetousness;” but added, “of 
all covetousness.” Nor was this all: He giveth another example of a certain rich man, “whose ground had 
turned out well.” “There was,” He saith, “a certain rich man, whose ground had turned out well.” What is, 
“had turned out well”? The ground which he possessed had brought forth a great produce. How great? So 
that he could not find where to bestow it: suddenly, through his abundance he became straitened—this old 
covetous man. For how many years had already passed away, and yet those barns had been enough? So 
great then was the produce, that the accustomed places were not sufficient. And the wretched man 
sought counsel, not as to how he should lay the additional produce out, but how he should store it up; and 
in thinking he discovered an expedient. He seemed as it were wise in his own eyes, by the discovery of 
this expedient. Knowingly did he think of it, wisely hit upon it. What was this he wisely hit upon? “I will 
destroy,” he says, “my” old “barns, and will build new ones greater, and will fill them; and I will say to my 
soul.” What wilt thou say to thy soul? “Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years, take thine ease, 
eat, drink, be merry.” This did the wise discoverer of this expedient say to his soul. 


6. “And God,” who doth not disdain to speak even with fools, “said unto him.” Some of you may 
peradventure say, And how did God speak with a fool? O, my Brethren, with how many fools does He 
speak here, when the Gospel is read! When it is read, are not they who hear and do not, fools? What then 
did the Lord say? For he, I repeat, thought himself wise by the discovery of his expedient. “Thou fool,” He 
saith; “Thou fool,” who seemest wise unto thyself; “Thou fool,” who hast said to thy soul, “Thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years: to-day is thy soul required of thee!” Thy soul to which thou hast said, “Thou 
hast much goods,” to-day is “required,” and hath no good at all. Let it then despise these goods, and be 
herself good, that when she is “required,” she may depart in assured hope. For what is more perverse 
than a man who wishes to have “much goods,” and does not wish to be good himself? Unworthy art thou 
to have them, who dost not wish to be what thou dost wish to have. For dost thou wish to have a bad 
country house? No indeed, but a good one. Or a bad wife? No, but a good one. Or a bad hood? Or even a 
bad shoe? And why a bad soul only? He did not in this place say to this fool who was thinking on vain 
things, building barns, and who had no regard to the wants of the poor; He did not say to him, “To-day 
shall thy soul be hurried away to hell:” He said no such thing as this, but “is required of thee.” “I do not 
tell thee whither thy soul shall go; yet hence, where thou art laying up for it such store of things, must it 
depart, whether thou wilt or no.” Lo, “thou fool,” thou hast thought to fill thy new and greater barns, as if 


there was nothing to be done with what thou hast. 


7. But peradventure he was not yet a Christian. Let us hear then, Brethren, to whom as believers the 
Gospel is read, by whom He who spake these things, is worshipped, whose mark is borne by us on our 
forehead, and is held in the heart. For of very great concernment is it where a man hath the mark of 
Christ, whether in the forehead, or both in the forehead and the heart. Ye have heard to-day the words of 
the holy prophet Ezekiel, how that before God sent one to destroy the ungodly people, He first sent one to 
mark them, and said to him, “Go and set a mark upon the foreheads of the men that sigh and moan for the 
sins of my people that are done in the midst of them.” He did not say, “which are done without them;” but 
“in the midst of them.” Yet they “sigh and moan;” and therefore are they “marked on the forehead:” in the 
forehead of the inner man, not the outer. For there is a forehead in the face, there is a forehead in the 
conscience. So it happens that when the inner forehead is stricken, the outer grows red; either red with 
shame, or pale with fear. So then there is a forehead of the inner man. There were they “marked” that 
they might not be destroyed; because though they did not correct the sins which were “done in the midst 
of them,” yet they sorrowed for them, and by that very sorrow separated themselves; and though 
separated in God’s sight, they were mixed with them in the eyes of men. They are “marked” secretly, are 
not hurt openly. Afterwards the Destroyer is sent, and to him it is said, “Go, lay waste, spare neither young 
nor old, male nor female, but come not near those who have the mark on their forehead.” How great 
security is granted to you, my Brethren, who among this people are sighing, and moaning for the 
iniquities which are being done in the midst of you, and who do them not! 


8. But that ye may not commit iniquities, “beware of all covetousness.” I will tell you in its full extent, 
what is “of all covetousness.” In matter of lust he is covetous, whom his own wife suffices not. And 
idolatry itself is called covetousness; because again in matter of divine worship he is covetous, whom the 
one and true God suffices not. What but the covetous soul makes for itself many gods? What but the 
covetous soul makes to itself false martyrs? “Beware of all covetousness.” Lo, thou lovest thine own 
goods, and dost boast thyself in that thou seekest not the goods of others; see what evil thou doest in not 
hearing Christ, who saith, “Beware of all covetousness.” See thou dost love thine own goods, thou dost not 
take away the goods of others; thou hast the fruits of thy labour, they are justly thine; thou hast been left 
an heir, some one whose good graces thou hast attained has given it to thee; thou hast been on the sea, 
and in its perils, hast committed no fraud, hast sworn no lie, hast acquired what it hath pleased God thou 
shouldest; and thou art keeping it greedily as in a good conscience, because thou dost not possess it from 
evil sources, and dost not seek what is another’s. Yet if thou give not heed to Him who hath said, “Beware 
of all covetousness,” hear how great evils thou wilt be ready to do for thine own goods’ sake. Lo, for 
example, it hath chanced to thee to be made a judge. Thou wilt not be corrupted, because thou dost not 
seek the goods of others; no one giveth thee a bribe and says, “Give judgment against my adversary.” This 
be far from thee, a man, who seekest not the things of others, how couldest thou be persuaded to do this? 
Yet see what evil thou wilt be ready to do for thine own goods’ sake. Peradventure he that wishes thee to 
judge evilly, and pronounce sentence for him against his adversary is a powerful man, and able to bring up 
false accusation against thee, that thou mayest lose what thou hast. Thou dost reflect, and think upon his 
power, think of thine own goods thou art keeping, which thou dost love: not which thou hast possessed, 
but in whose power rather thou art thyself unhappily fixed. This thy bird-lime, by reason of which thou 
hast not the wings of virtue free, thou dost look to; and thou sayest within thine own self, “I am offending 
this man, he has much influence in the world; he will suggest evil accusations against me, and I shall be 
outlawed, and lose all I have.” Thus thou wilt give unrighteous judgment, not when thou seekest 
another’s, but when thou keepest thine own. 


9. Give me a man who has given ear to Christ, give me a man who has heard with fear “Beware of all 
covetousness;” and let him not say to me, “I am a poor man, a plebeian of mean estate, one of the common 
people, how can I hope ever to be a judge? I am in no fear of this temptation, the peril of which thou hast 
placed before mine eyes.” Yet lo, even this poor man I will tell what he ought to fear. Some rich and 
powerful person calls thee to give false witness for him. What wilt thou be doing now? Tell me. Thou hast 
a good little property of thine own; thou hast laboured for it, hast acquired, and kept it. That person 
requires of thee; “Give false witness for me, and I will give thee so and so much.” Thou who seekest not 
the things of others, sayest, “That be far from me: I do not seek for what it has not pleased God to give 
me, I will not receive it; depart from me.” “Hast thou no wish to receive what I give? I will take away what 
thou hast already.” See now prove thyself, question now thine own self. Why dost thou look at me? Look 
inward on thine own self, look at thine own self within, examine thine own self within; sit down before 
thine own self, and summon thine own self before thee, and stretch thyself upon the rack of God’s 
commandment, and torment thyself with His fear, and deal not softly with thyself; answer thine own self. 
Lo, if any one were to threaten thee with this, what wouldest thou do? “I will take away from thee what 
with so great labour thou hast acquired, if thou wilt not give false witness for me.” Give him that; “Beware 
of all covetousness.” “O my servant,” He will say to thee, “whom I have redeemed and made free, whom 
from a servant I have adopted to be a brother, whom I have set as a member in My Body, give ear to Me: 
He may take away what thou hast acquired, Me he shall not take away from thee. Art thou keeping thine 
own goods, that thou mayest not perish? What, have I not said unto thee, Beware of all covetousness’?” 


10. Lo, thou art in confusion, tossed to and fro; thy heart as a ship is shaken about by tempests. Christ is 
asleep: awake Him, that sleepeth, and thou shalt be exposed no more to the raging of the storm. Awake 


Him, who was pleased to have nothing here, and thou hast all, who came even to the Cross for thee, 
whose “Bones” as He was naked and hanging “were numbered” by them that mocked Him; and “beware 
of all covetousness.” Covetousness of money is not all; “beware of covetousness” of life. A dreadful 
covetousness, covetousness much to be feared. Sometimes a man will despise what he has, and say, “I will 
not give false witness; I will not. You tell me, I will take away what thou hast. Take away what I have; you 
do not take away what I have within. For he was not left a poor man, who said, The Lord gave, the Lord 
hath taken away; it is done as it pleased the Lord; blessed’ therefore be the Name of the Lord. Naked 
came I out of my mother’s womb, naked shall I return to the earth.’ Naked outwardly, well-clothed within. 
Naked as regards these rags, these corruptible rags outwardly, clothed within. With what? Let thy priests 
be clothed with righteousness.’” But what if he say to thee, when thou hast despised the things which 
thou possessest, what if he say to thee, “I will kill thee”? If thou have given ear to Christ, answer him, 
“Wilt Thou kill me? Better that thou shouldest kill my body, than that I by a false tongue should kill my 
soul! What canst thou do to me? Thou wilt kill my body; my soul will depart at liberty, to receive again at 
the end of the world even this very body she hath despised. What canst thou do to me then? Whereas if I 
should give false witness for thee, with thy tongue do I kill myself; and not in my body do I kill myself; For 
the mouth that lieth killeth the soul.’” But peradventure thou dost not say so. And why dost thou not say 
so? Thou wishest to live; thou wishest to live longer than God hath appointed for thee? Dost thou then 
“beware of all covetousness”? So long was it God’s will that thou shouldest live, till this person came to 
thee. It may be that he will kill thee, to make a martyr of thee. Entertain then no undue desire of life; and 
so thou wilt not have an eternity of death. Ye see how that covetousness everywhere, when we wish for 
more than is necessary, causes us to sin. Beware we of all covetousness, if we would enjoy eternal 
wisdom. 


SERMON LVIII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, LUKE XII. 35, “LET YOUR LOINS BE GIRDED ABOUT, AND YOUR LAMPS 
BURNING; AND BE YE YOURSELVES LIKE,” ETC. AND ON THE WORDS OF THE 34TH PSALM, V. 12, “WHAT MAN IS 
HE THAT DESIRETH LIFE,” ETC 


1. Our Lord Jesus Christ both came to men, and went away from men, and is to come to men. And yet He 
was here when He came, nor did He depart when He went away, and He is to come to them to whom He 
said, “Lo, Iam with you, even unto the end of the world.” According to the “form of a servant” then, which 
He took for our sakes, was He born at a certain time, and was slain, and rose again, and now “dieth no 
more, neither shall death have any more dominion over Him;” but according to His Divinity, wherein He 
was equal to the Father, was He already in this world, and “the world was made by Him, and the world 
knew Him not.” On this point ye have just heard the Gospel, what admonition it has given us, putting us 
on our guard, and wishing us to be unencumbered and prepared to await the end; that after these last 
things, which are to be feared in this world, that rest may succeed which hath no end. Blessed are they 
who shall be partakers of it. For then shall they be in security, who are not in security now; and again then 
shall they fear, who will not fear now. Unto this waiting, and for this hope’s sake, have we been made 
Christians. Is not our hope not of this world? Let us then not love the world. From the love of this world 
have we been called away, that we may hope for and love another. In this world ought we to abstain from 
all unlawful desires, to have, that is, “our loins girded;” and to be fervent and to shine in good works, that 
is, to have “our lights burning.” For the Lord Himself said to His disciples in another place of the Gospel, 
“No man lighteth a candle and putteth it under a bushel, but on a candlestick, that it may give light unto 
all that are in the house.” And to show of what He was speaking, He subjoined and said, “Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 


2. Therefore He would that “our loins should be girded, and our lights burning.” What is, “our loins 
girded”? “Depart from evil.” What is to “burn”? What is to have our “lights burning”? It is this, “And do 
good.” What is that which He said afterwards, “And ye yourselves like unto men that wait for their Lord, 
when He will return from the wedding:” except that which follows in that Psalm, “Seek after peace, and 
ensue it”? These three things, that is, “abstaining from evil, and doing good,” and the hope of everlasting 
reward, are recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, where it is written, that Paul taught them of 
“temperance and righteousness,” and the hope of eternal life. To temperance belongs, “let your loins be 
girded.” To righteousness, “and your lights burning.” To the hope of eternal life, the waiting for the Lord. 
So then, “depart from evil,” this is temperance, these are the loins girded: “and do good,” this is 
righteousness, these are the “lights burning;” “seek peace, and ensue it,” this is the waiting for the world 
to come: therefore, “Be ye like unto men that wait for their Lord, when He will come from the wedding.” 


3. Having then these precepts and promises, why seek we on earth for “good days,” where we cannot find 
them? For I know that ye do seek them, when ye are either sick, or in any of the tribulations, which in this 
world abound. For when life draws towards its close, the old man is full of complaints, and with no joys. 
Amid all the tribulations by which mankind is worn away, men seek for nothing but “good days,” and wish 
for a long life, which here they cannot have. For even a man’s long life is narrowed within so short a span 
to the wide extent of all ages, as if it were but one drop to the whole sea. What then is man’s life, even 
that which is called a long one? They call that a long life, which even in this world’s course is short; and as 
I have said, groans abound even unto the decrepitude of old age. This at the most is but brief, and of short 
duration; and yet how eagerly is it sought by men, with how great diligence, with how great toil, with how 


great carefulness, with how great watchfulness, with how great labour do men seek to live here for a long 
time, and to grow old. And yet this very living long, what is it but running to the end? Thou hadst 
yesterday, and thou dost wish also to have to-morrow. But when this day and to-morrow are passed, thou 
hast them not. Therefore thou dost wish for the day to break, that that may draw near to thee whither 
thou hast no wish to come. Thou makest some annual festival with thy friends, and hearest it there said to 
thee by thy well-wishers, “Mayest thou live many years,” thou dost wish that what they have said, may 
come to pass. What? Dost thou wish that years and years may come, and the end of these years come not? 
Thy wishes are contrary to one another; thou dost wish to walk on, and dost not wish to reach the end. 


4. But if, as I have said, there is so great care in men, as to desire with daily, great and perpetual labours, 
to die somewhat later: with how great cause ought they to strive, that they may never die? Of this, no one 
will think. Day by day “good days” are sought for in this world, where they are not found; yet no one 
wishes so to live, that he may arrive there where they are found. Therefore the same Scripture 
admonishes us, and says, “Who is the man that wisheth for life, and loveth to see good days?” Scripture so 
asked the question, as that It knew well what answer would be given It; knowing that all men would “seek 
for life and good days.” In accordance with their desire It asked the question, as if the answer would be 
given It from the heart of all, “I wish it;” It said thus, “Who is the man that wisheth for life, and loveth to 
see good days?” Just as even at this very hour in which I am speaking to you, when ye heard me say, “Who 
is the man that wisheth for life, and loveth to see good days?” ye all answered in your heart, “I.” For so do 
I too, who am speaking with you, “wish for life and good days;” what ye seek, that do I seek also. 


5. Just as if gold were necessary for us all, and we all, I as well as you, were wishing to get at the gold, 
and there was some anywhere in a field of yours, in a place subject to your power, and I were to see you 
searching for it, and were to say to you, “What are ye searching for?” ye were to answer me, “Gold.” And I 
were to say to you, “Ye are searching for gold, and I am searching for gold too: what ye are searching for, 
I am searching for; but ye are not searching for it where we can find it. Listen to me then, where we can 
find it; 1am not taking it away from you, I am showing you the spot;” yea, let us all follow Him, who knows 
where what we are seeking for, is. So now too seeing that ye desire “life and good days,” we cannot say to 
you, “Do not desire life and good days;’” but this we say, “Do not seek for life and good days’ here in this 
world, where good days’ cannot be.” Is not this life itself like unto death? Now these days here hasten and 
pass away: for to-day has shut out yesterday; tomorrow only rises that it may shut out to-day. These days 
themselves have no abiding; wherefore wouldest thou abide with them? Your desire then whereby ye wish 
for “life and good days,” I not only do not repress, but I even more strongly inflame. By all means “seek” 
for “life, seek for good days;” but let them be sought there, where they can be found. 


6. For would ye with me hear His counsel, who knoweth where “good days” and where “life” is? Hear it 
not from me, but together with me. For One says to us, “Come, ye children, hearken unto Me.” And let us 
run together, and stand, and prick up our ears, and with our hearts understand the Father, who hath said, 
“Come, ye children, hearken unto Me, I will teach you the fear of the Lord.” And then follows what he 
would teach us, and to what end the fear of the Lord is useful. “Who is the man that wisheth life, and 
loveth to see good days?” We all answer, “We wish it.” Let us listen then to what follows, “Refrain thy 
tongue from evil, and thy lips that they speak no guile.” Now say, “I wish it.” Just now when I said, “Who is 
the man that wisheth for life, and loveth to see good days?” we all answered, “I.” Come then, let some one 
now answer “I.” So then, “Refrain thy tongue from evil, and thy lips that they speak no guile.” Now say, 
“T.” Wouldest thou then have “good days” and “life,” and wouldest thou not “refrain thy tongue from evil, 
and thy lips that they speak no guile”? Alert to the reward, slow to the work! And to whom if he does not 
work is the reward rendered? I would that in thy house thou wouldest render the reward even to him that 
does work! For to him that works not, I am sure thou dost not render it. And why? Because thou owest 
nothing to him that does not work! And God hath a reward proposed. What reward? “Life and good days,” 
which life we all desire, and unto which days we all strive to come. The promised reward He will give us. 
What reward? “Life and good days.” And what are “good days”? Life without end, rest without labour. 


7. Great is the reward He hath set before us: in so great a reward as is set before us, let us see what He 
hath commanded us. For enkindled by the reward of so great a promise, and by the love of the reward, let 
us make ready at once our strength, our sides, our arms, to do His bidding. Is it as if He were to command 
us to carry heavy burdens, to dig something it may be, or to raise up some machine? No, no such 
laborious thing hath He enjoined thee, but hath enjoined thee only to “refrain” that member which 
amongst all thy members thou dost move so quickly. “Refrain thy tongue from evil.” It is no labour to erect 
a building, and is it a labour to hold in the tongue? “Refrain thy tongue from evil.” Speak no lie, speak no 
revilings, speak no slanders, speak no false witnesses, speak no blasphemies. “Refrain thy tongue from 
evil.” See how angry thou art, if any one speaks evil of thee. As thou art angry with another, when he 
speaks evil of thee; so be thou angry with thyself, when thou speakest evil of another. “Let thy lips speak 
no guile.” What is in thine heart within, be that spoken out. Let not thy breast conceal one thing, and thy 
tongue utter another. “Depart from evil, and do good.” For how should I say, “Clothe the naked,” to him 
who up to this time would strip him that is clothed? For he that oppresses his fellow-citizen, how can he 
take in the stranger? So then in proper order, first “depart from evil,” and “do good;” first “gird up thy 
loins,” and then “light the lamp.” And when thou hast done this, wait in assured hope for “life and good 
days.” “Seek peace, and ensue it;” and then with a good face wilt thou say unto the Lord, “I have done 
what Thou hast bidden, render me what Thou hast promised.” 


SERMON LIX 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, LUKE XII. 56, 58, “YE KNOW HOW TO INTERPRET THE FACE OF THE EARTH AND 
THE HEAVEN,” ETC.; AND OF THE WORDS, “FOR AS THOU ART GOING WITH THINE ADVERSARY BEFORE THE 
MAGISTRATE, ON THE WAY GIVE DILIGENCE TO BE QUIT OF HIM,” ETC 


1. We have heard the Gospel, and in it the Lord reproving those who knew how to discern the face of the 
sky, and know not how to discover the time of faith, the kingdom of heaven which is at hand. Now this He 
said to the Jews; but His words reach even unto us. Now the Lord Jesus Christ Himself began the 
preaching of His Gospel in this way; “Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” In like manner too 
John the Baptist and His forerunner began thus; “Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” And 
now the Lord rebuketh those who would not repent, when “the kingdom of heaven was at hand.” “The 
kingdom of heaven,” as He saith Himself, “will not come with observation.” And again He saith, “The 
kingdom of heaven is within you.” Let every one then wisely receive the admonitions of the Master, that 
he may not lose the season of the mercy of the Saviour, which is now being dealt out, as long as the 
human race is spared. For to this end is man spared, that he may be converted, and that he may not be to 
be condemned. God only knoweth when the end of the world shall come: nevertheless now is the time of 
faith. Whether the end of the world shall find any of us here, I know not; and perhaps it will not find us. 
Our time is very near to each one of us, seeing we are mortal. We walk in the midst of chances. If we were 
made of glass, we should have to fear chances less than we have. What is more fragile than a vessel of 
glass? And yet it is kept, and lasts for ages. For though the chances of a fall are feared for the vessel of 
glass, yet there is no fear of fever or old age for it. We then are more fragile and more infirm; because all 
the chances which are incessant in human things, we doubtless through our frailness are in daily dread of; 
and if these chances come not, yet time goes on; a man avoids this stroke, can he avoid his end? he avoids 
accidents which happen from without, can that which is born within be driven away? Again, now the 
entrails engender worms, now some other disease attacks on a sudden; lastly, let a man be spared ever so 
long, at last when old age comes, there is no way of putting off that. 


2. Wherefore let us give ear to the Lord, let us do within ourselves what He hath enjoined. Let us see who 
that adversary is, of whom He hath put us in fear, saying, “If thou goest with thine adversary to the 
magistrate, give diligence in the way to be delivered from him; lest haply he deliver thee to the 
magistrate, and the magistrate to the officer, and thou be cast into prison, from whence thou shalt not 
come out, till thou payest the very last farthing.” Who is this “adversary”? If the devil; we have been 
delivered from him already. What a price was given for us that we might be redeemed from him! Of which 
the Apostle says, speaking of this our redemption, “Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, 
and hath translated us into the kingdom of the Son of his love.” We have been redeemed, we have 
renounced the devil; how shall we “give diligence to be delivered from him,” that he make us not, as 
sinners, his captives again? But this is not the “adversary” of whom the Lord gives us warning. For in 
another place another Evangelist has so expressed it, that if we join both expressions together, and 
compare both expressions of the two Evangelists with each other, we shall soon understand who this 
adversary is. For see, what did Luke say here? “When thou goest with thine adversary to the magistrate, 
give diligence in the way to be delivered from him.” But the other Evangelist has expressed this same 
thing thus: “Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou art in the way with him.” All the rest is alike: 
“Lest haply the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be 
cast into prison.” Both Evangelists have explained this alike. One said, “Give diligence in the way to be 
delivered from him;” the other said, “Agree with him.” For thou wilt not be able to “be delivered from 
him,” unless thou “agree with him.” Wouldest thou “be delivered from him? Agree with him.” But what? is 
it the devil with whom the Christian ought to “agree”? 


3. Let us then seek out this “adversary,” with whom we ought to “agree, lest he deliver us to the judge, 
and the judge to the officer;” let us seek him out, “and agree with him.” If thou sin, the word of God is 
thine adversary. For example, it is a delight to thee perchance to be drunken; it says to thee, “Do it not.” It 
is a delight to thee to frequent the spectacles, and such triflings; it says to thee, “Do it not.” It is a delight 
to thee to commit adultery; the word of God saith to thee, “Do it not.” In what sins soever thou wouldest 
do thine own will, it saith to thee, “Do it not.” It is the adversary of thy will, till it become the author of thy 
salvation. O how goodly, how useful an “adversary”! It does not seek our will, but our advantage. It is our 
“adversary,” as long as we are our own adversaries. As long as thou art thine own enemy, thou hast the 
word of God thine enemy; be thine own friend, and thou art in agreement with it. “Thou shalt do no 
murder;” give ear, and thou hast “agreed” with it. “Thou shalt not steal;” give ear, and thou hast “agreed” 
with it. “Thou shalt not commit adultery;” give ear, and thou hast “agreed” with it. “Thou shalt not give 
false witness;” give ear, and thou hast “agreed” with it. “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife;” give 
ear, and thou hast agreed with it. “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s goods;” give ear, and thou hast 
“agreed” with it. In all these things thou hast agreed with this “thine adversary,” and what hast thou lost 
to thyself? Not only hast thou lost nothing; but thou hast even found thyself, who hadst been lost. “The 
way,” is this life; if we shall “agree with the adversary,” if we shall come to terms with him; when “the 
way” is ended, we shall not fear the “judge, the officer, the prison. 


4. When is “the way” ended? It is not ended at the same hour to all. Each several man hath his hour when 
he shall end his “way.” This life is called “the way;” when thou hast ended this life, thou hast ended “the 
way.” We are going on, and the very living is advancing. Unless peradventure ye imagine that time 


advances, and we stand still! It cannot be. As time advances, we too advance; and years do not come to 
us, but rather go away. Greatly are men mistaken when they say, “This boy has little good sense yet, but 
years will come on him, and he will be wise.” Consider what thou sayest. “Will come on him,” thou hast 
said; “I will show that they go away,” whereas thou sayest, “they come on.” And hear how easily I prove it. 
Let us suppose that we have known the number of his years from his birth; for instance (that we may wish 
him well) he has to live fourscore years, he is to arrive at old age. Write down fourscore years. One year 
he has lived; how many hast thou in the total? how many hast thou down? Fourscore! Deduct one. He has 
lived ten; seventy remain. He has lived twenty; sixty remain. Yet surely, it will be said, they did come; what 
can this mean? Our years come that they may depart; they come, I say that they may go. For they do not 
come, that they may abide with us, but as they pass through us, they wear us out, and make us less and 
less strong. Such is “the way” into which we have come. What then have we to do with that “adversary,” 
that is, with the word of God? “Agree with him.” For thou knowest not when “the way” may be ended. 
When “the way” is ended, there remain “the judge,” and “the officer,” and “the prison.” But if thou 
maintain a good will to “thine adversary,” and “agree with him;” instead of a “judge,” shalt thou find a 
father, instead of a cruel “officer,” an Angel taking thee away into Abraham’s bosom, instead of a “prison,” 
paradise. How rapidly hast thou changed all things “in the way,” because thou hast “agreed with thine 
adversary”! 


SERMON LX 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, LUKE XIII. 6, WHERE WE ARE TOLD OF THE FIG-TREE, WHICH BARE NO FRUIT 
FOR THREE YEARS; AND OF THE WOMAN WHICH WAS IN AN INFIRMITY EIGHTEEN YEARS; AND ON THE WORDS 
OF THE NINTH PSALM, V. 19, “ARISE, O LORD; LET NOT MAN PREVAIL: LET THE NATIONS BE JUDGED IN THY 
SIGHT.” 


1. Touching “the fig-tree” which had its three years’ trial, and bare no fruit, and “the woman which was in 
an infirmity eighteen years,” hearken to what the Lord may grant me to say. The fig-tree is the human 
race. And the three years are the three times; one before the Law, the second under the Law, the third 
under grace. Now there is nothing unsuitable in understanding by “the fig-tree” the human race. For 
when the first man sinned, he covered his nakedness with fig-leaves; covered those members, from which 
we derive our birth. For what before his sin should have been his glory, after sin became his shame. So 
before that, “they were naked, and were not ashamed.” For they had no reason to blush, when no sin had 
gone before; nor could they blush for their Creator’s works, because they had not yet mingled any evil 
work of their own with the good works of their Creator. For they had not yet eaten of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, of which they had been forbidden to eat. After then that they had eaten and 
sinned, the human race sprang from them; that is, man from man, debtor from debtor, mortal from mortal, 
sinner from sinner. In this “tree” then he entitles those, who through the whole range of time would not 
bear fruit; and for this cause the axe was hanging over the unfruitful tree. The gardener intercedes for it, 
punishment is deferred, that help may be administered. Now the gardener who intercedes, is every saint 
who within the Church prays for those who are without the Church. And what does he pray? “Lord, let it 
alone this year also;” that is, in this time of grace, spare the sinners, spare the unbelievers, spare the 
barren, spare the unfruitful. “I will dig about it, and put a basket of dung about it; if it bear fruit, well; but 
if not, thou shalt come and cut it down.” “Thou shalt come:” When? Thou shalt come in judgment, when 
Thou shalt come to judge the quick and dead. Meanwhile they are spared. But what is the “digging”? 
What is the “digging about it,” but the teaching lowliness and repentance? For a ditch is low ground. The 
basket of dung understand in its good effects. It is filthy, but it produces fruit. The gardener’s filth is the 
sinner’s sorrows. They who repent, repent in filthy robes; if, that is, they understand aright, and repent in 
truth. To this tree then is it said, “Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 


2. What is that “woman who was in an infirmity eighteen years”? In six days God finished His works. 
Three times six are eighteen. What the “three years” then in “the tree” signified, that do the “eighteen 
years” in this woman. She was bent down, she could not look up; because in vain did she hear, “Up with 
your hearts.” But the Lord made her straight. There is hope then, for the children, that is, even until the 
day of judgment come. Man ascribes much to himself. Yet what is man? A righteous man is something 
great. But yet a righteous man is righteous only by the grace of God. “For what is man, save that thou art 
mindful of him?” Wouldest thou see what man is? “All men are liars.” We have chanted, “Arise, Lord; let 
not man prevail.” What is, “let not man prevail”? Were not the Apostles men? Were not Martyrs men? The 
Lord Jesus Himself, without ceasing to be God, vouchsafed to be Man. What then is, “Arise, Lord; let not 
man prevail”? If “all men are liars; arise,” Truth, “let not” falsehood “prevail.” If man then would be 
anything good, it must not be of anything of his own. For if he should wish to be anything of his own he 
will be “a liar.” If he would wish to be true, he must be so of that which is from God, not of anything of his 
own. 


3. Therefore, “Arise, Lord; let not man prevail.” So much did lying prevail before the flood, that after the 
flood only eight men remained. By them the earth was again replenished with lying men, and out of them 
was elected the people of God. Many miracles were wrought, divine benefits imparted. They were brought 
right through to the land of promise, delivered from Egyptian bondage: Prophets were raised up among 
them, they received the temple, they received the priesthood, they received the anointing, they received 
the Law. Yet of this very people was it said afterwards, “The strange children have lied unto me.” At last 


He was sent who had been promised afore by the Prophets. “Let not man prevail,” even the more, because 
that God was made Man. But even He, though He did divine works, was despised, though He showed forth 
so many acts of mercy, He was apprehended, He was scourged, He was hanged. Thus far “did man 
prevail,” to apprehend the Son of God, to scourge the Son of God, to crown the Son of God with thorns, to 
hang the Son of God upon the tree. So far “did man prevail:” how far, but up to the time that having been 
taken down from the tree, He was laid in the sepulchre? If He had remained there, man would have 
“prevailed” indeed. But this prophecy addresses the very Lord Jesus Himself, saying, “Arise, Lord, let not 
man prevail.” O Lord, Thou hast vouchsafed to come in the flesh, the Word made Flesh. The Word above 
us, the Flesh among us, the Word-flesh between God and Man: Thou didst choose a virgin to be born from 
according to the flesh, when Thou wast to be conceived, Thou didst find a Virgin; when Thou wast born, 
Thou didst leave a Virgin. But Thou wast not acknowledged; Thou wast Seen, and yet wast hidden. 
Infirmity was seen, Power was hidden. All this was done, that Thou mightest shed that Blood, which is our 
Price. Thou didst so great miracles, didst give health to the weaknesses of the sick, didst show forth many 
acts of mercy, and receivedst evil for good. They mocked Thee, Thou didst hang upon the tree; the 
ungodly wagged their heads before Thee, and said, “If Thou be the Son of God, come down from the 
cross.” Hadst Thou then lost Thy power, or rather wast Thou showing forth Thy Patience? and yet they 
mocked Thee, and yet they derided Thee, yet, when Thou wast slain, they went away as if victorious. Lo, 
Thou art laid in the sepulchre: “Arise, Lord, let not man prevail.” “Let not” the ungodly enemy “prevail, let 
not” the blind Jew “prevail.” For when Thou wert crucified, the Jew in his blindness seemed to himself to 
have “prevailed.” “Arise, Lord, let not man prevail.” It is done, yea, it is done. And now what remains, but 
that “the nations be judged in thy sight”? For He hath risen again, as ye know, and ascended into heaven; 
and from thence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 


4. Ah! unfruitful tree, mock not, because thou art yet spared; the axe is delayed, be not thou secure; He 
will come and thou shalt be cut down. Believe that He will come. All these things which now ye see, once 
were not. Once the Christian people were not over the whole world. It was read of in prophecy, not seen in 
the earth; now it is both read and seen. Thus was the Church herself completed. It was not said to her, 
“See, O daughter, and hear;” but, “Hear and see.” Hear the predictions, see the completions. As then, my 
beloved Brethren, Christ had once not been born of a Virgin, but His birth was promised, and He was 
born; He had once not done His miracles, they were promised, and He did them: He had not yet suffered, 
it was promised, and so it came to pass: He had not risen again, it was foretold, and so fulfilled: His Name 
was not throughout the world, it was foretold, and so fulfilled: the idols were not destroyed and broken 
down, it was foretold, and so fulfilled: heretics had not assailed the Church, it was foretold, and so 
fulfilled. So also the Day of Judgment is not yet, but seeing it hath been foretold, it shall be fulfilled. Can it 
be that He who in so many things hath shown Himself true, should be false touching the Day of Judgment? 
He hath given us a bond of His promises. For God hath made Himself a debtor, not by owing ought, that 
is, not by borrowing; but by promising. We cannot therefore say to Him, “Give back what Thou hast 
received.” Since “who hath first given to Him, and it shall be recompensed unto him again?” We cannot 
say to Him, “Give what Thou hast received;” but we say without scruple, “Give what Thou hast promised.” 


5. For hence it is that we are bold to say, day by day, “Thy kingdom come;” that when His kingdom comes, 
we too may reign with Him. Which hath been promised to us in these words; “Then will I say unto them, 
Come, ye blessed of My Father, receive the kingdom prepared for you from the beginning of the world.” 
But assuredly only if we shall have done what follows in that place. “For I was an hungred, and ye gave 
Me meat,” etc. He made these promises to our fathers; but He hath given us a security, for us too to read. 
If He who hath vouchsafed to give us this security, were to make a reckoning with us and say, “Read my 
debts, the debts, that is, of my promises, and reckon up what I have already paid, and reckon also what I 
still owe; see how many I have paid already; and what I owe is but little; will ye for that little that remains, 
think Me an untrustworthy promiser?” What should we have to answer against this most evident truth? 
Let him then who is barren repent, and bear “fruit worthy of repentance.” He that is bent down, who 
looks only on the earth, rejoices in earthly happiness, who thinks this the only happy life, where he may be 
happy, and who believes no other can be; whosoever he be that is so bent down, let him be made straight; 
if he cannot by himself, let him call upon God. For was that woman made straight by herself? Woe had it 
been for her, if He had not stretched out His Hand. 


SERMON LXI 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, LUKE XIII. 21 AND 23, WHERE THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS SAID TO BE “LIKE 
UNTO LEAVEN, WHICH A WOMAN TOOK AND HID IN THREE MEASURES OF MEAL,” AND OF THAT WHICH IS 
WRITTEN IN THE SAME CHAPTER, “LORD, ARE THEY FEW THAT ARE SAVED?” 


1. “The three measures of meal” of which the Lord spake, is the human race. Recollect the deluge; three 
only remained, from whom the rest were to be re-peopled. Noe had three sons, by them was repaired the 
human race. That holy “woman who hid the leaven,” is Wisdom. Lo, the whole world crieth out in the 
Church of God, “I know that the Lord is great.” Yet doubtless there are but few who are saved. Ye 
remember a question which was lately set before us out of the Gospel, “Lord,” it was said, “are there few 
that be saved?” What said the Lord to this? He did not say, “Not few, but many are they who are saved.” 
He did not say this. But what said He, when He had heard, “Are there few that be saved? Strive to enter 
by the strait gate.” When thou hearest then, “Are there few that be saved?” the Lord confirmed what He 


heard. Through the “strait gate” but “few” can “enter.” In another place He saith Himself, “Strait and 
narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, and few there be that go thereby: but broad and spacious is the 
way that leadeth to destruction, and many there be which walk thereby.” Why rejoice we in great 
numbers? Give ear to me, ye “few.” I know that ye are “many,” who hear me, yet but “few” of you hear to 
obey. I see the floor, I look for the corn. And hardly is the corn seen, when the floor is being threshed; but 
the time is coming, that it shall be winnowed. But few then are saved in comparison of the many that shall 
perish. For these same “few” will constitute in themselves a great mass. When the Winnower shall come 
with His fan in His Hand, “He will cleanse His floor, and lay up the wheat into the garner; but the chaff He 
will burn with unquenchable fire.” Let not the chaff scoff at the wheat; in this He speaketh truth, and 
deceiveth no one. Be ye then in yourselves among many a many, few though ye be in comparison of a 
certain many. So large a mass is to come out of this floor, as to fill the garner of heaven. For the Lord 
Christ would not contradict Himself, who hath said, “Many there are who enter in by the narrow gate, 
many who go to ruin through the wide gate;” contradict Himself, who hath in another place said, “Many 
shall come from the East and West.” “Many” then are the “few;” both “few” and “many.” Are the “few” one 
sort, and the “many” another? No. But the “few” are themselves the “many;” “few” in comparison of the 
lost, “many in the society of the Angels. Hearken, dearly Beloved. The Apocalypse hath this written; “After 
this I beheld of all languages, and nations, and tribes, a great multitude, which no man can number, 
coming with white robes and palms.” This is the mass of the saints. With how much clearer voice will the 
floor say, when it has been fanned, separated from the crowd of ungodly, and evil, and false Christians, 
when those who “press” and do not “touch” (for a certain woman in the Gospel “touched,” the crowd 
“pressed” Christ), shall have been severed unto everlasting fire; when all they then, who are to be 
damned shall have been separated off, with how great assurance will the purified mass, standing at the 
Right Hand, fearing now for itself the admixture of no evil men, nor the loss of any of the good, now about 
to reign with Christ, say, “I know that the Lord is great”! 


2. If then, my Brethren (I am speaking to the corn), if they acknowledge what I say, predestined unto life 
eternal, let them speak by their works, not by their voices. I am constrained to speak to you, what I ought 
not. For I ought to find in you matter of praise, not to seek subjects for admonition. Yet see I will say but a 
few words, I will not dwell upon it. Acknowledge the duty of hospitality, thereby some have attained unto 
God. Thou takest in some stranger, whose companion in the way thou thyself also art; for strangers are we 
all. He is a Christian who, even in his own house and in his own country, acknowledges himself to be a 
stranger. For our country is above, there we shall not be strangers. For every one here below, even in his 
own house, is a stranger. If he be not a stranger, let him not pass on from hence. If pass on he must, he is 
a stranger. Let him not deceive himself, a stranger he is; whether he will or not, he is a stranger. And he 
leaves that house to his children, one stranger to other strangers. Why? If thou wert at an inn, wouldest 
thou not depart when another comes? The same thou doest even in thine own house. Thy father left a 
place to thee, thou wilt some day leave it to thy children. Neither dost thou abide here, as one who is to 
abide always, nor to those who are so to abide, wilt thou leave it. If we are all passing away, let us do 
something which cannot pass away, that when we shall have passed away, and have come thither whence 
we may not pass away, we may find our good works there. Christ is the keeper, why dost thou fear lest 
thou shouldest lose what thou spendest on the poor? “Let us turn to the Lord,” etc. 


And after the Sermon. 
I suggest to you, Beloved, what ye know already. To-morrow breaks the anniversary day of the venerable 


lord Aurelius’ ordination; he asks and admonishes you, dear Brethren, by my humble ministry, that ye 
would be so good as to meet together with all devotion at the basilica of Faustus. Thanks be to God. 


SERMON LXII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, LUKE XIV. 16, “A CERTAIN MAN MADE A GREAT SUPPER,” ETC 


Delivered in the basilica Restituta. 


1. Holy lessons have been set forth before us, to which we should both give ear, and upon which by the 
Lord’s help I would deliver some observations. In the Apostolic lesson thanks are rendered unto the Lord 
for the faith of the Gentiles, of course, because it was His work. In the Psalm we have said, “O God of 
hosts, turn us, and show us Thy Face, and we shall be saved.” In the Gospel we have been called to a 
supper; yea, rather others have been called, we not called, but led; not only led, but even forced. For so 
have we heard, that “a certain Man made a great supper.” Who is this Man, but “the Mediator between 
God and men, the Man Christ Jesus”? He sent that those who had been invited might come, for the hour 
was now come, that they should come. Who are they who had been invited, but those who had been called 
by the Prophets who were sent before? When? Of old, ever since the Prophets were sent, they invited to 
Christ’s supper. They were sent then to the people of Israel. Often were they sent, often did they call men, 
to come at the hour of supper. But they received those who invited them, refused the supper. What means 
“they received those who invited them, refused the supper”? They read the Prophets and killed Christ. But 
when they killed Him, then though they knew it not, they prepared a Supper for us. When the Supper was 
now prepared, when Christ had been offered up, when the Supper of the Lord, which the faithful know, 
had been set forth after the resurrection of Christ, and established by His Hands and Mouth, were the 
Apostles sent to them, to whom the Prophets had been sent before. “Come ye to the supper.” 


2. They who would not come made excuses. And how did they excuse themselves? There were three 
excuses: “One said, I have bought a farm, and I go to see it; have me excused. Another said, I have bought 
five pairs of oxen, and I go to prove them; I pray thee have me excused. A third said, I have married a 
wife, have me excused; I cannot come.” Do we suppose that these are not the excuses, which hinder all 
men, who decline to come to this supper? Let us look into them, discuss, find them out; but only that we 
may beware. In the purchase of the farm, the spirit of domination is marked out; therefore pride is 
rebuked. For men are delighted to have a farm, to hold, to possess it, to have men in it under them, to 
have dominion. An evil vice, the first vice. For the first man wished to have dominion, in that he would not 
that any should have dominion over him. What is to have dominion, but to take pleasure in one’s own 
power? There is a greater power, let us submit ourselves to it, that we may be able to be safe. “I have 
bought a farm, have me excused.” Having discovered pride, he would not come. 


3. “Another said, I have bought five pairs of oxen.” Would it not have been enough, “I have bought oxen”? 
Something beyond doubt there is, which by its very obscurity challenges us to seek out, and understand; 
and in that it is shut, He exhorteth us to knock. The five pairs of oxen are the senses of this body. There 
are numbered five senses of this body, as is known to all; and they who, it may be, do not consider it, will 
doubtless perceive it on being reminded of it. There are then found to be five senses of this body. In the 
eyes is the sight, the hearing in the ears, the smell in the nose, the taste in the mouth, the touch in all the 
members. We have perception of white and black, and things coloured in whatever way, light and dark, by 
the sight. Harsh and musical sounds, we have perception of by the hearing. Of sweet and offensive smells, 
we have perception by the smell. Of things sweet and bitter by the taste. Of things hard and soft, smooth 
and rough, warm and cold, heavy and light, by the touch. They are five, and they are pairs. Now that they 
are pairs, is seen most easily in the case of the three first senses. There are two eyes, two ears, two 
nostrils; see three pairs. In the mouth, that is in the sense of taste, a certain doubling is found, because 
nothing affects the taste, unless it is touched by the tongue and the palate. The pleasure of the flesh 
which pertains to the touch, has this doubling in a less obvious way. For there is both an outer and an 
inner touch. And so it too is double. Why are they called pairs of oxen? Because by these senses of the 
body, earthly things are sought for. For oxen turn up the earth. So there are men far off from faith, given 
up to earthly things, occupied in the things of the flesh; who will not believe anything but what they attain 
to by the five senses of their body. In those five senses do they lay down for themselves the rules of their 
whole will. “I will not believe,” says one, “anything but what I see. See, here is what I know, and am sure 
of. Such a thing is white, or black, or round, or square, or coloured so and so; this I know, am sensible of, 
have a hold of; nature itself teaches it me. I am not forced to believe what you cannot show me. Or it is a 
voice: I perceive that it is a voice; it sings well, it sings ill, it is sweet, it is harsh. I know, I know this, it has 
come to me. There is a good or a bad smell: I know, I perceive it. This is sweet, this is bitter; this is salt, 
this insipid. I know not what you would tell me more. By the touch I know what is hard, what is soft; what 
is smooth, what is rough; what is warm, and what cold. What more would you show me?” 


4. By such an impediment was our Apostle Thomas held back, who as to the Lord Christ, the resurrection 
that is of Christ, would not believe even his own eyes only. “Unless,” says he, “I put my fingers into the 
places of the nails and wounds, and unless I put my hand into His side, I will not believe.” And the Lord 
who could have risen again without any vestige of a wound, kept the scars, that they might be touched by 
the doubting Apostle, and the wounds of his heart be healed. And yet as designing to call to His supper 
others, against the excuse of “the five pairs of oxen,” He said, “Blessed they who do not see, and believe.” 
We, my Brethren, who have been called to this supper, have not been kept back by “these five pairs.” For 


we have not in this age desired to see the Face of the Lord’s Body, nor have we longed to hear the Voice 
proceeding out of the mouth of that Body; we have not sought in Him for any passing odour. A certain 
“woman anointed Him with most costly ointment,” that “house was filled with the odour;” but we were not 
there; lo, we did not smell, yet we believe. He gave to the disciples the Supper consecrated by His Own 
Hands; but we did not sit down at that Feast, and yet we daily eat this same Supper by faith. And do not 
think it strange that in that supper which He gave with His Own Hand, one was present without faith: the 
faith that appeared, afterwards was more than a compensation for that faithlessness then. Paul was not 
there who believed, Judas was there who betrayed. How many now too in this same Supper, though they 
saw not then that table, nor beheld with their eyes, nor tasted with their mouths, the bread which the 
Lord took in His Hands, yet because it is the same as is now prepared, how many now also in this same 
Supper, “eat and drink judgment to themselves”? 


5. But whence arose an occasion, so to say, to the Lord, to speak of this supper? One of them that sat at 
meat with Him (for He was at a feast, whither He had been invited), had said, “Blessed are they who eat 
bread in the kingdom of God.” He sighed as though after distant things, and the Bread Himself was sitting 
down before him. Who is the Bread of the kingdom of God, but He who saith, “I am the Living Bread 
which came down from heaven”? Do not get thy mouth ready, but thine heart. On this occasion it was that 
the parable of this supper was set forth. Lo, we believe in Christ, we receive Him with faith. In receiving 
Him we know what to think of. We receive but little, and we are nourished in heart. It is not then what is 
seen, but what is believed, that feeds us. Therefore we too have not sought for that outward sense; nor 
have we said, “Let them believe who have seen with their eyes, and handled with their hands the Lord 
Himself after His resurrection, if what is said be true; we do not touch Him, why should we believe?” If we 
were to entertain such thoughts, we should be kept back from the supper by those “five pairs of oxen.” 
That ye may know, Brethren, that not the gratification of these five senses, which softens and ministers 
pleasure, but a kind of curiosity was denoted, He did not say, “I have bought five pairs of oxen,’ and I go to 
feed them;” but, “I go to prove them.” He who wishes to “prove” by “the pairs of oxen,” does not wish to 
be in doubt, just as St. Thomas by these “pairs” did not wish to be in doubt. “Let me see, let me touch, let 
me put in my fingers.” “Behold,’ saith the Lord, put in thy fingers along My Side, and be not unbelieving.’ 
For thy sake have I been slain; at the place which thou wishest to touch, have I shed My Blood, that I 
might redeem thee; and dost thou still doubt of Me, unless thou touch Me? Behold, this too I grant; 
behold, this too I show thee; touch, and believe; find out the place of My wound, heal the wound of thy 
doubting.” 


6. “The third said, I have married a wife.” This is the pleasure of the flesh, which is a hindrance to many: 
and I would that it were so only without, and not within! There are men who say, “There is no happiness 
for a man, if he have not the pleasures of the flesh.” These are they whom the Apostle censures, saying, 
“Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die.’ Who hath risen to this life from the other? Who hath 
ever told us what goes on there? We take away with us, what in the time present makes our happiness.” 
He that speaks thus, “has married a wife,” attaches himself to the flesh, places his delight in the pleasures 
of the flesh, excuses himself from the supper; let him look well to it that he die not by an inward famine. 
Attend to John, the holy Apostle and Evangelist; “Love not the world, neither the things that are in the 
world.” O ye who come to the Supper of the Lord, “Love not the world, neither the things that are in the 
world.” He did not say, “Have not;” but, “Love not.” Thou hast had, possessed, loved. The love of earthly 
things, is the bird-lime of the spirit’s wings. Lo, thou hast desired, thou hast stuck fast. “Who will give 
thee wings as of a dove?” When wilt thou fly, whither thou mayest in deed, seeing thou hast perversely 
wished to rest here, where thou hast to thy hurt stuck fast? “Love not the world,” is the divine trumpet. By 
the voice of this trumpet unceasingly is it proclaimed to the compass of the earth, and to the whole world, 
“Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world. Whosoever loveth the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him. For all that is in the world, is the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the 
ambition of life.” He begins at the last with which the Gospel ends. He begins at that, at which the Gospel 
made an end. “The lust of the flesh, I have married a wife. The lust of the eyes, I have bought five pairs of 
oxen. The ambition of life, I have bought a farm.” 


7. Now these senses are denoted by the mention of the eyes only, the whole by a part, because the pre- 
eminence in the five senses belongs to the eyes. Wherefore though sight belongs peculiarly to the eyes, 
we are accustomed to use the word “seeing” through all the five senses. How? In the first place, in 
relation to the eyes themselves we say; “See how white it is, look and see how white it is:” this has 
relation to the eyes. Hear and see how musical it is! Could we say conversely, “Hear and see how white it 
is”? This expression, “see,” runs through all the senses; whereas the distinguishing expression of the 
other senses does not in its turn run through it. “Mark and see how musical; smell and see how agreeable 
it is; taste and see how sweet it is; touch and see how soft it is.” And yet surely since they are senses, we 
should rather say thus; “Hear and be sensible how musical it is; smell and be sensible how agreeable it is; 
taste and be sensible how sweet it is; touch and be sensible how hot it is; handle and be sensible how 
smooth it is; handle and be sensible how soft it is.” But we say none of these. For thus the Lord Himself 
after His resurrection when He appeared to His disciples, and when though they saw Him they still 
wavered in faith supposing that they saw a spirit, said, “Why do ye doubt, and why do thoughts arise in 
your hearts? See My Hands and My Feet.” It is not enough to say, “See;” He saith, “Touch, and handle, 
and see.” “Look and see, handle and see; with the eyes alone see, and see by all the senses.” Because He 
was looking for the inner sense of faith, He offered Himself to the outward senses of the body. We have 


made no attainment in the Lord by these outward senses, we have heard with our ears, have believed with 
our heart; and this hearing not from His mouth, but from the mouth of His preachers, from their mouths 
who were already at the supper, and who by the pouring forth of what they there drunk in invited us. 


8. Let us away then with vain and evil excuses, and come we to the supper by which we may be made fat 
within. Let not the puffing up of pride keep us back, let it not lift us up, nor unlawful curiosity scare us, 
and turn us away from God; let not the pleasure of the flesh hinder us from the pleasure of the heart. Let 
us come, and be filled. And who came but the beggars, the “maimed,” the “halt,” the “blind”? But there 
came not thither the rich, and the whole, who walked, as they thought, well, and saw acutely; who had 
great confidence in themselves, and were therefore in the more desperate case, in proportion as they 
were more proud. Let the beggars come, for He inviteth them, “who, though He was rich, for our sakes 
became poor, that we beggars through His poverty might be enriched.” Let the maimed come, “for they 
that are whole need not a physician, but they that are in evil case.” Let the halt come who may say to Him, 
“Set in order my steps in Thy paths.” Let the blind come who may say, “Enlighten mine eyes, that I may 
never sleep in death.” Such as these came at the hour, when those who had been first invited, had been 
rejected for their own excuses: they came at the hour, they entered in from the streets and lanes of the 
city. And the servant “who had been sent,” brought answer, “Lord, it is done as Thou hast commanded, 
and yet there is room.” “Go out,” saith He, “into the highways and hedges, and compel those whom thou 
shalt find to come in.” Whom thou shalt find wait not till they choose to come, compel them to come in. I 
have prepared a great supper, a great house, I cannot suffer any place to be vacant in it. The Gentiles 
came from the streets and lanes: let the heretics come from the hedges, here they shall find peace. For 
those who make hedges, their object is to make divisions. Let them be drawn away from the hedges, let 
them be plucked up from among the thorns. They have stuck fast in the hedges, they are unwilling to be 
compelled. Let us come in, they say, of our own good will. This is not the Lord’s order, “Compel them,” 
saith he, “to come in.” Let compulsion be found outside, the will arise within. 


SERMON LXIII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, LUKE XVI. 9, “MAKE TO YOURSELVES FRIENDS BY MEANS OF THE MAMMON OF 
UNRIGHTEOUSNESS,” ETC 


1. Our duty is to give to others the admonitions we have received ourselves. The recent lesson of the 
Gospel has admonished us to make friends of the mammon of iniquity, that they too may “receive” those 
who do so “into everlasting habitations.” But who are they that shall have everlasting habitations, but the 
Saints of God? And who are they who are to be received by them into everlasting habitations, but they 
who serve their need, and minister cheerfully to their necessities? Accordingly let us remember, that in 
the last judgment the Lord will say to those who shall stand on His right hand, “I was an hungred, and ye 
gave Me meat;” and the rest which ye know. And upon their enquiring when they had afforded these good 
offices to Him, He answered, “When ye did it to one of the least of Mine, ye did it unto Me.” These least 
are they who receive into everlasting habitations. This He said to them on the right hand, because they 
did so: and the contrary He said to them on the left, because they would not. But what have they on the 
right hand who did so, received, or rather, what are they to receive? “Come,” says He, “ye blessed of My 
Father, possess the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. For I was an hungred, and 
ye gave Me meat. When ye did it to one of the least of Mine, ye did it unto Me.” Who then are these least 
ones of Christ? They are those who have left all they had, and followed Him, and have distributed 
whatever they had to the poor; that unencumbered and without any worldly fetter they might serve God, 
and might lift their shoulders free from the burdens of the world, and winged as it were aloft. These are 
the least. And why the least? Because lowly, because not puffed up, not proud. Yet weigh them in the 
scales, these least ones, and thou wilt find them a heavy weight. 


2. But what means it, that He says they are “friends of the mammon of iniquity”? What is “the mammon of 
iniquity”? First, what is “mammon”? For it is not a Latin word. It is a Hebrew word, and cognate to the 
Punic language. For these languages are allied to one another by a kind of nearness of signification. What 
the Punics call mammon, is called in Latin, “lucre.” What the Hebrews call mammon, is called in Latin, 
“riches.” That we may express the whole then in Latin, our Lord Jesus Christ says this, “Make to 
yourselves friends of the riches of iniquity.” Some, by a bad understanding of this, plunder the goods of 
others, and bestow some of that upon the poor, and so think that they do what is enjoined them. For they 
say, “To plunder the goods of others, is the mammon of iniquity; to spend some of it, especially on the poor 
saints, this is to make friends with the mammon of iniquity. This understanding of it must be corrected, 
yea, must be utterly effaced from the tablets of your heart. I would not that ye should so understand it. 
Give alms of your righteous labours: give out of that which ye possess rightfully. For ye cannot corrupt 
Christ your Judge, that He should not hear you together with the poor, from whom ye take away. For if 
thou wert to despoil any one who was weak, thyself being stronger and of greater power, and he were to 
come with thee to the judge, any man you please on this earth, who had any power of judging, and he 
were to wish to plead his cause with thee; if thou wert to give anything of the spoil and plunder of that 
poor man to the judge, that he might pronounce judgment in thy favour; would that judge please even 
thee? True, he has pronounced judgment in thy favour, and yet so great is the force of justice, that he 
would displease even thee. Do not then represent God to thyself as such an one as this. Do not set up such 
an idol in the temple of thine heart. Thy God is not such as thou oughtest not to be thyself. If thou 


wouldest not judge so, but wouldest judge justly; even so thy God is better than thou: He is not inferior to 
thee: He is more just, He is the fountain of justice. Whatsoever good thou hast done, thou hast gotten 
from Him; and whatsoever good thou hast given vent to, thou hast drunk in from Him. Dost thou praise 
the vessel, because it hath something from Him, and blame the fountain? Do not give alms out of usury 
and increase. I am speaking to the faithful, am speaking to those to whom we distribute the body of 
Christ. Be in fear and amend yourselves: that I may not have hereafter to say, Thou doest so, and thou too 
doest so. Yet I trow, that if I should do so, ye ought not to be angry with me, but with yourselves, that ye 
may amend yourselves. For this is the meaning of the expression in the Psalm, “Be ye angry, and sin not.” 
I would have you be angry, but only that ye may not sin. Now in order that ye may not sin, with whom 
ought ye to be angry but with yourselves? For what is a penitent man, but a man who is angry with 
himself? That he may obtain pardon, he exacts punishment from himself; and so with good right says to 
God, “Turn Thine eyes from my sins, for I acknowledge my sin.” If thou acknowledgest it, then He will 
pardon it. Ye then who have done so wrongly, do so no more: it is not lawful. 


3. But if ye have done so already, and have such money in your possession, and have filled your coffers 
thereby, and were heaping up treasure by these means: what ye have comes of evil, now then add not evil 
to it, and make to yourselves friends of the mammon of iniquity. Had Zacchaeus what he had from good 
sources? Read and see. He was the chief of the publicans, that is, he was one to whom the public taxes 
were paid in: by this he had his wealth. He had oppressed many, had taken from many, and so had heaped 
much together. Christ entered into his house, and salvation came upon his house; for so said the Lord 
Himself, “This day is salvation come to this house.” Now mark the method of this salvation. First he was 
longing to see the Lord, because he was little in stature: but when the crowd hindered him, he got up into 
a sycamore tree, and saw Him as He passed by. But Jesus saw him, and said, “Zacchaeus, come down, I 
must abide at thy house.” Thou art hanging there, but I will not keep thee in suspense. I will not, that is, 
put thee off. Thou didst wish to see Me as I passed by, to-day shalt thou find Me dwelling at thy house. So 
the Lord went in unto him, and he, filled with joy, said, “The half of my goods I give to the poor.” Lo, how 
swiftly he runs, who runs to make friends of the mammon of iniquity. And lest he should be held guilty on 
any other account, he said, “If I have taken anything from any man, I” will “restore fourfold.” He inflicted 
sentence of condemnation on himself, that he might not incur damnation. So then, ye who have anything 
from evil sources, do good therewith. Ye who have not, wish not to acquire by evil means. Be thou good 
thyself, who doest good with what is evilly acquired: and when with this evil thou beginnest to do any 
good, do not remain evil thyself. Thy money is being converted to good, and dost thou thyself continue 
evil? 


4. There is indeed another way of understanding it; and I will not withhold it too. The mammon of iniquity 
is all the riches of this world, from whatever source they come. For howsoever they be heaped together, 
they are the mammon of iniquity, that is, the riches of iniquity. What is, “they are the riches of iniquity”? It 
is money which iniquity calls by the name of riches. For if we seek for the true riches, they are different 
from these. In these Job abounded, naked as he was, when he had a heart full to Godward, and poured out 
praises like most costly gems to his God, when he had lost all he had. And from what treasure did he this, 
if he had nothing? These then are the true riches. But the other sort are called riches by iniquity. Thou 
dost possess these riches. I blame it not: an inheritance has come to thee, thy father was rich, and he left 
it to thee. Or thou hast honestly acquired them: thou hast a house full of the fruit of just labour; I blame it 
not. Yet even thus do not call them riches. For if thou dost call them riches, thou wilt love them: and if 
thou love them, thou wilt perish with them. Lose, that thou be not lost: give, that thou mayest gain: sow, 
that thou mayest reap. Call not these riches, for “the true” they are not. They are full of poverty, and liable 
ever to accidents. What sort of riches are those, for whose sake thou art afraid of the robber, for whose 
sake thou art afraid of thine own servant, lest he should kill thee, and take them away, and fly? If they 
were true riches, they would give thee security. 


5. So then those are the true riches, which when we have them, we cannot lose. And lest haply thou 
shouldest fear a thief because of them, they will be there where none can take them away. Hear thy Lord, 
“Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where no thief approacheth.” Then will they be riches, when 
thou hast removed them hence. As long as they are in the earth, they are not riches. But the world calls 
them riches, iniquity calls them so. God calls them therefore the mammon of iniquity, because iniquity 
calls them riches. Hear the Psalm, “O Lord, deliver me out of the hand of strange children, whose mouth 
hath spoken vanity, and their right hand is a right hand of iniquity. Whose sons are as new plants, firmly 
rooted from their youth. Their daughters decked out, adorned round about after the similitude of a 
temple. Their storehouses full, flowing out from this into that. Their oxen fat, their sheep fruitful, 
multiplying in their goings forth. There is no breach of wall, nor going forth, no crying out in their 
streets.” Lo, what sort of happiness the Psalmist has described: but hear what is the case with them whom 
he has set forth as children of iniquity. “Whose mouth hath spoken vanity, and their right hand is a right 
hand of iniquity.” Thus has he set them forth, and said that their happiness is only upon the earth. And 
what did he add? “They are happy the people that hath these things.” But who called them so? “Strange 
children,” aliens from the race, and belonging not to the seed of Abraham: they “called the people happy 
that hath these things.” Who called them so? “They whose mouth hath spoken vanity.” It is a vain thing 
then to call them happy who have these things. And yet they are called so by them, “whose mouth hath 
spoken vanity.” By them the “mammon of iniquity” of the Gospel is called riches. 


6. But what sayest thou? Seeing that these “strange children” that they “whose mouth hath spoken 
vanity,” have “called the people happy that hath these things,” what sayest thou? These are false riches, 
show me the true. Thou findest fault with these, show me what thou praisest. Thou wishest me to despise 
these, show me what to prefer. Let the Psalmist speak himself. For he who said, “they called the people 
happy that hath these things,” gives us such an answer, as if we had said to him, that is, to the Psalmist 
himself, “Lo, this thou hast taken away from us, and nothing hast thou given us: lo, these, lo, these we 
despise; whereby shall we live, whereby shall we be happy? For they who have spoken, they will 
undertake to answer for themselves. For they have called’ men who have’ riches happy.’ But what sayest 
thou?” As if he had been thus questioned, he makes answer and says, They call the rich happy: but I say, 
“Happy are the people whose is the Lord their God.” Thus then thou hast heard of the true riches, make 
friends of the mammon of iniquity, and thou shalt be “a happy people, whose is the Lord their God.” At 
times we go along the way, and see very pleasant and productive estates, and we say, “Whose estate is 
that?” We are told, “such a man’s;” and we say, “Happy man!” We “speak vanity.” Happy he whose is that 
house, happy he whose that estate, happy he whose that flock, happy he whose that servant, happy he 
whose is that household. Take away vanity if Thou wouldest hear the truth. “Happy he whose is the Lord” 
his “God.” For not he who has that estate is happy: but he whose is that “God.” But in order to declare 
most plainly the happiness of possessions, thou sayest that thy estate has made thee happy. And why? 
Because thou livest by it. For when thou dost highly praise thine estate, thou sayest thus, “It finds me 
food, I live by it.” Consider whereby thou dost really live. He by whom thou livest, is He to whom thou 
sayest, “With Thee is the fountain of life.” “Happy is the people whose God is the Lord.” O Lord my God, O 
Lord our God, make us happy by Thee, that we may come unto Thee. We wish not to be happy from gold, 
or silver, or land, from these earthly, and most vain, and transitory goods of this perishable life. Let not 
“our mouth speak vanity.” Make us happy by Thee, seeing that we shall never lose Thee. When we shall 
once have gotten Thee, we shall neither lose Thee, nor be lost ourselves. Make us happy by Thee, because 
“Happy is the people whose is the Lord their God.” Nor will God be angry if we shall say of Him, He is our 
estate. For we read that “the Lord is the portion of my inheritance.” Grand thing, Brethren, we are both 
His inheritance, and He is ours, seeing that we both cultivate His service and He cultivateth us. It is no 
derogation to His honour that He cultivateth us. Because if we cultivate Him as our God, He cultivateth us 
as His field. And, (that ye may know that He doth cultivate us) hear Him whom He hath sent to us: “I,” 
saith He, “am the vine, ye are the branches, My Father is the Husbandman.” Therefore He doth cultivate 
us. But if we yield fruit, He prepares for us His garner. But if under the attention of so great a hand we 
will be barren, and for good fruit bring forth thorns, I am loth to say what follows. Let us make an end 
with a theme of joy. “Let us turn then to the Lord,” etc. 


SERMON LXIV 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, LUKE XVII. 3, “IF THY BROTHER SIN, REBUKE HIM,” ETC., TOUCHING THE 
REMISSION OF SINS 


Delivered at the Table of St. Cyprian, in the presence of Count Boniface. 


1. The Holy Gospel which we heard just now as it was being read, has admonished touching the remission 
of sins. And on this subject must ye be admonished now by my discourse. For we are ministers of the 
word, not our own word, but the word of our God and Lord, whom no one serves without glory, whom no 
one despises without punishment. He then the Lord our God, who abiding with the Father made us, and 
having been made for us, re-made us, He the Lord our God Jesus Christ Himself says to us what we have 
heard just now in the Gospel. “If,” He saith, “thy brother shall sin against thee, rebuke him, and if he shall 
repent, forgive him; and if he shall sin against time seven times in a day, and shall come and say, I repent, 
forgive him.” He would not have “seven times in a day” otherwise understood than “as often as may be,” 
lest haply he sin eight times, and thou be unwilling to forgive. What then is “seven times”? Always, as 
often as he shall sin and repent. For this, “Seven times in a day will I praise thee,” is the same as in 
another Psalm, “His praise shall always be in my mouth.” And there is the strongest reason why seven 
times should be put for that which is always: for the whole course of time revolves in a circle of seven 
coming and returning days. 


2. Whosoever then thou art that hast thy thoughts on Christ, and desirest to receive what He hath 
promised, be not slow to do that which He hath enjoined. Now what hath He promised? “Eternal life.” And 
what hath He enjoined? That pardon be given to thy brother. As if He had said to thee, “Do thou, O man, 
give pardon to a man, that I, who am God, may come unto thee.” But that I may pass over, or rather pass 
by for a while, those more exalted divine promises in which our Creator engages to make us equal with 
His Angels, that we may with Him, and in Him, and by Him, live without end; not to speak of this just now, 
dost thou not wish to receive of thy God this very thing, which thou art commanded to give thy brother? 
This very thing, I say, which thou art commanded to give thy brother, dost thou not wish to receive from 
thy Lord? Tell me if thou wishest it not; and so give it not. What is this, but that thou shouldest forgive him 
that asks thee, if thou require to be forgiven? But if thou have nothing to be forgiven thee, I dare to say, 
be unwilling to forgive. Though I ought not even to say this. Though thou have nothing to be forgiven 
thee, forgive. 


3. Thou art just on the point of saying to me, “But I am not God, I am a man, a sinner.” God be thanked 


that thou dost confess thou hast sins. Forgive then, that they may be forgiven thee. Yet the Lord Himself 
our God exhorteth us to imitate Him. In the first place God Himself, Christ, exhorteth us, of whom the 
Apostle Peter said, “Christ hath suffered for us, leaving you an example that ye should follow His steps, 
who did no sin, neither was guile, found in His mouth.” He then verily had no sin, yet did He die for our 
sins, and shed His Blood for the remission of sins. He took upon Him for our sakes what was not His due, 
that He might deliver us from what was due to us. Death was not due to Him, nor life to us. Why? Because 
we were sinners. Death was not due to Him, nor life to us; He received what was not due to Him, He gave 
what was not due to us. But since we are speaking of the remission of sins, lest ye should think it too high 
a thing to imitate Christ, hear the Apostle saying, “Forgiving one another, even as God in Christ hath 
forgiven you.” “Be ye therefore imitators of God.” They are the Apostle’s words, not mine. Is it indeed a 
proud thing to imitate God? Hear the Apostle, “Be ye imitators of God as dearly beloved children.” Thou 
art called a child: if thou refuse to imitate Him, why seekest thou His inheritance? 


4. This would I say even if thou hadst no sin which thou mightest desire to be forgiven thee. But as it is, 
whosoever thou art, thou art a man; though thou be righteous, thou art a man; be thou layman, or monk, 
or clerk, or Bishop, or Apostle, thou art a man. Hear the Apostle’s voice, “If we shall say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves.” He, that famous John and an Evangelist, he whom the Lord Christ loved 
beyond all the rest, who lay on His breast, he says, “If we shall say.” He did not say, “If ye shall say that ye 
have no sin,” but “if we shall say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” He 
joined himself in the guilt, that he might be joined in the pardon also. “If we shall say.” Consider who it is 
that says, “If we shall say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. But if we 
shall confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all iniquity.” 
How does He cleanse? By forgiving, not as though He found nothing to punish, but as finding something 
to forgive. So then, Brethren, if we have sins, let us forgive them that ask us. Let us not retain enmities in 
our heart against another. For the retaining of enmities more than anything corrupts this heart of ours. 


5. I would then that thou shouldest forgive, seeing that I find thee asking forgiveness. Thou art asked, 
forgive: thou art asked, and thou wilt ask thyself; thou art asked, forgive; thou wilt ask to be forgiven; for, 
lo, the time of prayer will come: I have thee fast in the words thou wilt have to speak. Thou wilt say, “Our 
Father, which art in heaven.” For thou wilt not be in the number of children, if thou shalt not say, “Our 
Father.” So then thou wilt say, “Our Father, which art in heaven.” Follow on; “Hallowed be Thy Name.” 
Say on, “Thy kingdom come.” Follow still on, “Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth.” See what thou 
addest next, “Give us this day our daily bread.” Where are thy riches? So thou art a beggar. Nevertheless 
in the mean while (it is the point I am speaking of), say what is next after, “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” Say what follows this: “Forgive us our debts.” Now thou hast come to my words, “Forgive us our 
debts.” By what right? by what covenant? on what condition? on what express stipulation? “As we also 
forgive our debtors.” It is but a small thing that thou dost not forgive; yea thou dost more, thou liest unto 
God. The condition is laid down, the law fixed. “Forgive as I forgive.” Therefore He does not forgive, 
unless thou forgivest. “Forgive as I forgive.” Thou wishest to be forgiven when thou askest, forgive him 
that asks of thee. He that is skilled in heaven’s laws has dictated these prayers: He does not deceive thee; 
ask according to the tenor of His heavenly voice: say, “Forgive us, as we also forgive,” and do what thou 
sayest. He that lies in his prayers, loses the benefit he seeks: he that lies in his prayers, both loses his 
cause, and finds his punishment. And if any one lies to the emperor, he is convicted of his lie at his 
coming: but when thou liest in prayer, thou by thy very prayer art convicted. For God does not seek for 
witness as regards thee to convict thee. He who dictated the prayers to thee, is thine Advocate: if thou 
liest, He is a witness against thee: if thou dost not amend thyself, He will be thy Judge. So then both say it, 
and do. For if thou say it not, thou wilt not obtain making thy requests contrary to the law; but if thou say 
it and do it not, thou wilt be further guilty of lying. There is no means of evading that verse, save by 
fulfilling what we say. Can we blot this verse out of our prayer? Would ye that clause, “Forgive us our 
debts,” should be there, and that we should blot out what follows, “As we also forgive our debtors”? Thou 
shalt not blot it out, lest thou be first blotted out thyself. So then in this prayer thou sayest, “Give,” and 
thou sayest, “Forgive:” that thou mayest receive what thou hast not, and may be forgiven what thou hast 
done amiss. So then thou wishest to receive, give; thou wishest to be forgiven, forgive. It is a brief 
summary. Hear Christ Himself in another place, “Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.” What will ye forgive? 
What others have sinned against you. What shall ye be forgiven? What ye have sinned yourselves. 
“Forgive.” “Give, and there shall be given you what ye desire,” eternal life. Support the temporal life of 
the poor man, sustain the poor man’s present life, and for this so small and earthly seed ye shall receive 
for harvest life eternal. Amen. 


SERMON LXV 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, LUKE XVIII. 1,"THEY OUGHT ALWAYS TO PRAY, AND NOT TO FAINT,” ETC. AND 
ON THE TWO WHO WENT UP INTO THE TEMPLE TO PRAY: AND OF THE LITTLE CHILDREN WHO WERE 
PRESENTED UNTO CHRIST 


1. The lesson of the Holy Gospel builds us up unto the duty of praying and believing, and of not putting 
our trust in ourselves, but in the Lord. What greater encouragement to prayer than the parable which is 
proposed to us of the unjust judge? For an unjust judge, who feared not God, nor regarded man, yet gave 
ear to a widow who besought him, overcome by her importunity, not inclined thereto by kindness. If he 


then heard her prayer, who hated to be asked, how must He hear who exhorts us to ask? When therefore 
by this comparison from a contrary case the Lord had taught that “men ought always to pray and not to 
faint,” He added and said, “Nevertheless, when the Son of Man shall come, thinkest thou that He shall 
find faith on the earth?” If faith fail, prayer perishes. For who prays for that which he does not believe? 
Whence also the blessed Apostle, when he exhorted to prayer, said, “Whosoever shall call upon the Name 
of the Lord, shall be saved.” And in order to show that faith is the fountain of prayer, he went on and said, 
“How then shall they call on Him in whom they have not believed?” So then that we may pray, let us 
believe; and that this same faith whereby we pray fail not, let us pray. Faith pours out prayer, and the 
pouring out of prayer obtains the strengthening of faith. Faith, I say, pours out prayer, the pouring out of 
prayer obtains strengthening even for faith itself. For that faith might not fail in temptations, therefore did 
the Lord say,” Watch and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” “Watch,” He saith, “and pray, lest ye enter 
into temptation.” What is to “enter into temptation,” but to depart from faith? For so far temptation 
advances as faith gives way: and so far temptation gives way, as faith advances. For that you may know, 
Beloved, more plainly, that the Lord said, “Watch and pray, lest ye enter into temptation,” as touching 
faith lest it should fail and perish; He said in the same place of the Gospel, “This night hath Satan desired 
to sift you as wheat, and I have prayed for thee, Peter, that thy faith fail not.” He that defendeth prayeth, 
and shall not he pray who is in peril? For in the words of the Lord, “when the Son of Man shall come, 
thinkest thou that He shall find faith on the earth?” He spoke of that faith, which is perfect. For it is 
scarce found on the earth. Lo! this Church of God is full: and who would come hither, if there were no 
faith? But who would not remove mountains, if there were full faith? Look at the very Apostles: they would 
not have left all they had, have trodden under foot this world’s hope, and followed the Lord, if they had 
not had great faith; and yet if they had full faith, they would not have said to the Lord, “Increase our 
faith.” See again, that man confessing both of himself (behold faith, yet not full faith), who when he had 
presented to the Lord his son to be cured of an evil spirit, and was asked whether he believed, answered 
and said, “Lord, I believe, help Thou mine unbelief.” “Lord,” says he, “I believe,” I believe; therefore there 
was faith. But “help Thou mine unbelief,” therefore there was not full faith. 


2. But inasmuch as faith belongs not to the proud, but to the humble, “He spake this parable unto certain 
who seemed to themselves to be righteous, and despised others. Two men went up into the temple to pray, 
the one a Pharisee, and the other a publican. The Pharisee said, God, I thank Thee that I am not as the 
rest of men.” He might at least have said, “as many men.” What does, “as the rest of men,” mean, but all 
except himself? “I,” he says, “am just, the rest are sinners.” “I am not as the rest of men, unjust, 
extortioners, adulterers.” And, lo, from thy neighbour, the publican, thou takest occasion of greater pride. 
“As,” he says, “this publican.” “I,” he says, “am alone, he is of the rest.” “I am not,” says he, “such as he is, 
through my righteous deeds, whereby I have no unrighteousness.” “I fast twice in the week, I give tithes 
of all that I possess.” In all his words seek out for any one thing that he asked of God, and thou wilt find 
nothing. He went up to pray: he had no mind to pray to God, but to laud himself. Nay, it is but a small part 
of it, that he prayed not to God, but lauded himself. More than this he even mocked him that did pray. 
“But the Publican stood afar off;” and yet he was in deed near to God. The consciousness of his heart kept 
him off, piety brought him close. “But the Publican stood afar off:” yet the Lord regarded him near. “For 
the Lord is high, yet hath He respect unto the lowly.” But “those that are high” as was this Pharisee, “He 
knoweth afar off.” “The high” indeed “God knoweth afar off,” but He doth not pardon them. Hear still 
more the humility of the Publican. It is but a small matter that he stood afar off; “he did not even lift up 
his eyes unto heaven.” He looked not, that he might be looked upon. He did not dare to look upwards, his 
conscience pressed him down: but hope lifted him up. Hear again, “he smote his breast.” He punished 
himself: wherefore the Lord spared him for his confession. “He smote his breast, saying, Lord, be merciful 
to me a sinner.” See who he is that prays. Why dost thou marvel that God should pardon, when he 
acknowledges his own sin? Thus thou hast heard the case of the Pharisee and Publican; now hear the 
sentence; thou hast heard the proud accuser, thou hast heard the humble criminal; hear now the Judge. 
“Verily I say unto you.” The Truth saith, God saith, the Judge saith it. “Verily I say unto you, That Publican 
went down from the temple justified rather than that Pharisee.” Tell us, Lord, the cause. Lo! I see that the 
publican goes down from the temple justified rather than the Pharisee. I ask why? Dost thou ask why? 
Hear why. “Because every one that exalteth himself shall be abased, and he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted.” Thou hast heard the sentence, beware of its evil cause. In other words, thou hast heard the 
sentence, beware of pride. 


3. Let now those ungodly babblers, whosoever they be, who presume on their own strength, let them hear 
and see these things: let them hear who say, God made me a man, I make myself just. O thou who art 
worse and more detestable than the Pharisee! The Pharisee in the Gospel did indeed call himself just, but 
yet he gave thanks to God for it. He called himself just, but yet he gave God thanks. “I thank Thee, O God, 
that I am not as the rest of men.” “I thank Thee, O God.” He gives God thanks, that he is not as the rest of 
men: and yet he is blamed as being proud and puffed up; not in that he gave God thanks, but in that he 
desired as it were no more to be added unto him. “I thank thee that I am not as the rest of men, unjust.” 
So then thou art just; so then thou askest for nothing; so then thou art full already; so then the life of man 
is not a trial upon earth; so then thou art full already; so then thou aboundest already, so then thou hast 
no ground for saying, “Forgive us our debts!” What must his case be then who impiously impugns grace, if 
he is blamed who give thanks proudly? 


4. And, lo, after the case had been stated, and the sentence pronounced, little children also came forth, 


yea, rather, are carried and presented to be touched. To be touched by whom, but the Physician? Surely, it 
will be said, they must be whole. To whom are the infants presented to be touched? To whom? To the 
Saviour. If to the Saviour, they are brought to be saved. To whom, but to Him “who came to seek and to 
save what was lost.” How were they lost? As far as concerns them personally, I see that they are without 
fault, I am seeking for their guiltiness. Whence is it? I listen to the Apostle, “By one man sin entered into 
the world. By one man,” he says, “sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon 
all men by him in whom all sinned.” Let then the little children come, let them come: let the Lord be 
heard. “Suffer little children to come unto Me.” Let the little ones come, let the sick come to the 
Physician, the lost to their Redeemer: let them come, let no man hinder them. In the branch they have not 
yet committed any evil, but they are ruined in their root. “Let the Lord bless the small with the great.” Let 
the Physician touch both small and great. The cause of the little ones we commend to their elders. Speak 
ye for them who are mute, pray for them who weep. If ye are not their elders to no purpose, be ye their 
guardians: defend them who are not able yet to manage their own cause. Common is the loss, let the 
finding be common: we were lost all together, together be we found in Christ. Uneven is the desert, but 
common is the grace. They have no evil but what they have drawn from the source: they have no evil but 
what they have derived from the first original. Let not them keep them off from salvation, who to what 
they have so derived have added much more evil. The elder in age is the elder in iniquity too. But the 
grace of God effaces what thou hast derived, effaces too what thou hast added. For, “where sin abounded, 
grace hath superabounded.” 


SERMON LXVI 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, LUKE XXIV. 36, “HE HIMSELF STOOD IN THE MIDST OF THEM, AND SAITH UNTO 
THEM, PEACE BE UNTO YOU,” ETC 


1. The Lord appeared to His disciples after His resurrection, as ye have heard, and saluted them, saying, 
“Peace be unto you.” This is peace indeed, and the salutation of salvation: for the very word salutation has 
received its name from salvation. And what can be better than that Salvation Itself should salute man? For 
Christ is our Salvation. He is our Salvation, who was wounded for us, and fixed by nails to the tree, and 
being taken down from the tree, was laid in the sepulchre. And from the sepulchre He arose, with His 
wounds healed, His scars kept. For this He judged expedient for His disciples, that His scars should be 
kept, where by the wounds of their hearts might be healed. What wounds? The wounds of unbelief. For He 
appeared to their eyes, exhibiting real flesh, and they thought they saw a spirit. It is no light wound, this 
wound of the heart. Yea, they have made a malignant heresy who have abided in this wound. But do we 
suppose that the disciples had not been wounded, because they were so quickly healed? Only, Beloved, 
suppose, if they had continued in this wound, to think that the Body which had been buried, could not rise 
again, but that a spirit in the image of a body, deceived the eyes of men: if they had continued in this 
belief, yea, rather in this unbelief, not their wounds, but their death would have had to be bewailed. 


2. But what said the Lord Jesus? “Why are ye troubled, and why do thoughts ascend into your hearts?” If 
thoughts ascend into your heart, the thoughts come from the earth. But it is good for a man, not that a 
thought should ascend into his heart, but that his heart should itself ascend upwards, where the Apostle 
would have believers place their hearts, to whom he said, “If ye be risen with Christ, mind those things 
which are above, where Christ is sitting at the right hand of God. Seek those things which are above, not 
the things which are upon the earth. For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ 
your life shall appear, then shall ye also appear with Him in glory.” In what glory? The glory of the 
resurrection. In what glory? Hear the Apostle saying of this body, “It is sown in dishonour, it shall rise in 
glory.” This glory the Apostles were unwilling to assign to their Master, their Christ, their Lord: they did 
not believe that His Body could rise from the sepulchre: they thought Him to be a Spirit, though they saw 
His flesh, and they believed not their very eyes. Yet we believe them who preach but do not show Him. Lo, 
they believed not Christ who showed Himself to them. Malignant wound! Let the remedies for these scars 
come forth. “Why are ye troubled, and why do thoughts ascend into your hearts? See My hands and My 
feet,” where I was fixed with the nails. “Handle and see.” But ye see, and yet do not see. “Handle and 
see.” What? “That a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have. When He had thus spoken,” so it is 
written, “He showed them His hands and His feet.” 


3. “And while they were yet in hesitation, and wondered for joy.” Now there was joy already, and yet 
hesitation continued. For a thing incredible had taken place, yet taken place it had. Is it at this day a thing 
incredible, that the Body of the Lord rose again from the sepulchre? The whole cleansed world has 
believed it; whoso has not believed it, has remained in his uncleanness. Yet at that time it was incredible: 
and persuasion was addressed not to the eyes only, but to the hands also, that by the bodily senses faith 
might descend into their heart, and that faith so descending into their heart might be preached 
throughout the world to them who neither saw nor touched, and yet without doubting believed. “Have ye,” 
saith He, “anything to eat?” How much doeth the good Builder still to build up the edifice of faith? He did 
not hunger, yet He asked to eat. And He ate by an act of His power, not through necessity. So then let the 
disciples acknowledge the verity of His body, which the world has acknowledged at their preaching. 


4. If haply there be any heretics who still in their hearts maintain that Christ exhibited Himself to sight, 
but that Christ’s was not very flesh; let them now lay aside that error, and let the Gospel persuade them. 


We do but blame them for entertaining this conceit: He will damn them if they shall persevere in it. Who 
art thou who dost not believe that a body laid in the sepulchre could rise again? If thou art a Manichee, 
who dost not believe that He was crucified either, because thou dost not believe that He was even born, 
thou declarest that all that He showed was false. He showed what was false, and dost thou speak the 
truth? Thou dost not lie with thy mouth, and did He lie in His body? Lo thou dost suppose that He 
appeared unto the eyes of men what He really was not, that He was a spirit, not flesh. Hear Him: He loves 
thee, let Him not condemn thee. Hear Him speaking: lo, He speaks to thee, thou unhappy one, He speaks 
to thee, “Why art thou troubled, and why do thoughts ascend into thine heart?” “See,” saith He, “My 
hands and My feet. Handle and see, because a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see Me have.” This 
spake the Truth, and did He deceive? It was a body then, it was flesh; that which had been buried, 
appeared. Let doubting perish, and meet praise ensue. 


5. He showed himself then to the disciples. What is “Himself”? The Head of His Church. The Church was 
foreseen by Him as in thee to be throughout the world, by the disciples it was not yet seen. He showed the 
Head, He promised the Body. For what did He add next? “These are the words which I spake to you, while 
I was yet with you.” What is this, “While I was yet with you”? Was He not with them then when He was 
speaking to them? What is, “when I was yet with you”? was with you as mortal, which now I am not. I was 
with you when I had yet to die. What is, “with you”? With you who were to die, Myself to die. Now Iam no 
more with you: for I am with those who are to die, Myself to die no more for ever. This then is what I said 
to you. What? “That all things must be fulfilled which are written in the Law, and in the Prophets, and in 
the Psalms concerning Me.” I told you that all things must be fulfilled. “Then opened He their 
understanding.” Come then, O Lord, employ Thy keys, open, that we may understand. Lo, Thou dost tell 
all things, and yet are not believed. Thou art thought to be a spirit, art touched, art rudely handled, and 
yet they who touch Thee hesitate. Thou dost admonish them out of the Scriptures, and yet they 
understand Thee not. Their hearts are closed, open, and enter in. He did so. “Then opened He their 
understanding.” Open, O Lord, yea, open the heart of him who is in doubt concerning Christ. Open “his” 
understanding who believes that Christ was a phantom. “Then opened He their understanding, that they 
might understand the Scriptures.” 


6. And “He said unto them.” What? “That thus it behoved. That thus it is written, and thus it behoved.” 
What? “That Christ should suffer, and rise from the dead the third day.” And this they saw, they saw Him 
suffering, they saw Him hanging, they saw Him with them alive after His resurrection. What then did they 
not see? The Body, that is, the Church. Him they saw, her they saw not. They saw the Bridegroom, the 
Bride yet lay hid. Let him promise her too. “Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead the third day.” This is the Bridegroom, what of the Bride? “And that repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached in His Name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” This the 
disciples did not yet see: they did not yet see the Church throughout all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. 
They saw the Head, and they believed the Head touching the Body. By this which they saw, they believed 
that which they saw not. We too are like to them: we see something which they saw not, and something 
we do not see which they did see. What do we see, which they saw not? The Church throughout all 
nations. What do we not see, which they saw? Christ present in the flesh. As they saw Him, and believed 
concerning the Body, so do we see the Body; let us believe concerning the Head. Let what we have 
respectively seen help us. The sight of Christ helped them to believe the future Church: the sight of the 
Church helps us to believe that Christ has risen. Their faith was made complete, and ours is made 
complete also. Their faith was made complete from the sight of the Head, ours is made complete by the 
sight of the Body. Christ was made known to them “wholly,” and to us is He so made known: but He was 
not seen “wholly” by them, nor by us has He been “wholly” seen. By them the Head was seen, the Body 
believed. By us the Body has been seen, the Head believed. Yet to none is Christ lacking: in all He is 
complete, though to this day His Body remains imperfect. The Apostles believed; through them many of 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem believed; Judaea believed. Samaria believed. Let the members be added on, 
the building added on to the foundation. “For no other foundation can any man lay,” says the Apostle, 
“than that which is laid, which is Christ Jesus.” Let the Jews rage madly, and be filled with jealousy: 
Stephen be stoned, Saul keep the raiment of them who stone him, Saul, one day to be the Apostle Paul. 
Let Stephen be killed, the Church of Jerusalem dispersed in confusion: out of it go forth burning brands, 
and spread themselves and spread their flame. For in the Church of Jerusalem, as it were burning brands 
were set on fire by the Holy Spirit, when they had all one soul, and one heart to God-ward. When Stephen 
was stoned, that pile suffered persecution: the brands were dispersed, and the world was set on fire. 


7. And then intent on his furious schemes, that Saul received letters from the chief of the priests, and 
began his journey in his cruel rage, breathing out slaughter, thirsting for blood, to drag bound and to 
hurry off to punishment whomsoever he could, and from every quarter that he could, and to satiate 
himself with the shedding of their blood. But where was God, where was Christ, where He that had 
crowned Stephen? Where, but in heaven? Let Him now look on Saul, and mock him in his fury, and call 
from heaven, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?’ I am in heaven, and thou in earth, and yet thou 
persecutest Me. Thou dost not touch the body, but my members thou art treading down. Yet what art thou 
doing? What art thou gaining? It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks.’ Kick as thou wilt, thou only 
distressest thyself. Lay aside thy fury then, recover soundness. Lay aside evil counsel, seek after good 
succour.” By that voice he was struck to the earth. Who was struck to the earth? The persecutor. Lo, by 
that one word was he overcome. After what wast thou going, after what was thy fury carrying thee? Those 


whom thou wast seeking out, now thou followest; whom thou wast persecuting, now for them thou 
sufferest persecution. He rises up the preacher, who was struck to the earth, the persecutor. He heard the 
Lord’s voice. He was blinded, but in the body only, that he might be enlightened in heart. He was brought 
to Ananias, catechised on sundry points, baptized, and so came forth an Apostle. Speak then, preach, 
preach Christ, spread His doctrine, O thou goodly leader of the flock, but lately a wolf. See him, mark him, 
who once was raging. “But for me, God forbid that I should glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom the world has been crucified to me and I to the world.” Spread the Gospel: scatter with 
thy mouth what thou hast conceived in thine heart. Let the nations hear, let the nations believe; let the 
nations multiply, let the Lord’s empurpled spouse spring forth from the blood of Martyrs. And from her 
how many have come already, how many members have cleaved to the Head, and cleave to Him still and 
believe! They were baptized, and others shall be baptized, and after them shall others come. Then I say, at 
the end of the world shall the stones be joined to the foundation, living stones, holy stones, that at the end 
the whole edifice may be built by that Church, yea by this very Church which now sings the new song, 
while the house is in building. For so the Psalm itself says, “When the house was in building after the 
captivity;” and what says it, “Sing unto the Lord a new song, sing unto the Lord all the earth.” How great 
a house is this! But when does it sing the new song? When it is in building. When is it dedicated? At the 
end of the world. Its foundation has been already dedicated, because He hath ascended into heaven, and 
dieth no more. When we too shall have risen to die no more, then shall we be dedicated. 


SERMON LXVII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN I. 1, “IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD, AND THE WORD WAS WITH 
GOD, AND THE WORD WAS GOD,” ETC. AGAINST THE ARIANS 


1. The section of the Gospel which has been read, most dearly beloved brethren, looketh for the pure eye 
of the heart. For from John’s Gospel we have understood our Lord Jesus Christ according to His Divinity 
for the creating of the whole creation, and according to His Humanity for the recovery of the creature 
fallen. Now in this same Gospel we find what sort and how great a man was John, that from the dignity of 
the dispenser it may be understood of how great a price is the Word which could be announced by such a 
man; yea, rather how without price is That which surpasseth all things. For any purchasable thing is 
either equal to the price, or it is below it, or it exceeds it. When any one procures a thing for as much as it 
is worth, the price is equal to the thing which is procured; when for less, it is below it; when for more, it 
exceeds it. But to the Word of God nothing can either be equalled, or to exchange can anything be below 
It, or above It. For all things can be below the Word of God, for that “all things were made by Him;” yet 
are they not in such wise below, as if they were the price of the Word, that any one should give something 
to receive That. Yet if we may say so, and if any principle or custom of speaking admit this expression, the 
price for procuring the Word, is the procurer himself, who will have given himself for himself to This 
Word. Accordingly when we buy anything we look out for something to give, that for the price we give we 
may have the thing we wish to buy. And that which we give is without us; and if it was with us before, 
what we give becomes without us, that that which we procure may be with us. Whatever price the 
purchaser may find it, it must needs be such as that he gives what he has, and receives what he has not; 
yet so that he from whom the price goes himself remains, and that for which he gives the price is added to 
him. But whoso would procure this Word, whoso would have it, let him not seek for anything without 
himself to give, let him give himself. And when he shall have done this, he doth not lose himself, as he 
loseth the price when he buys anything. 


2. The Word of God then is set forth before all men; let them who can, procure It, and they can who have a 
godly will. For in That Word is peace; and “peace on earth is to men of good will.” So then whoso will 
procure it, let him give himself. This is as it were the price of the Word, if so it may in any way be said, 
when he that giveth doth not lose himself, and gaineth the Word for which he giveth himself, and gaineth 
himself too in the Word to whom he giveth himself. And what giveth he to the Word? Not ought that is any 
other’s than His, for whom he giveth himself; but what by the Same Word was made, that is given back to 
Him to be remade; “All things were made by Him.” If all things, then of course man too. If the heaven, and 
earth, and sea, and all things that are therein, if the whole creation; of course more manifestly he, who 
being made after the image of God by the Word was made man. 


3. Iam not now, brethren, discussing how the words, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God,” can be understood. After an ineffable sort it may be understood; it 
cannot by the words of man he made to be understood. I am treating of the Word of God, and telling you 
why It is not understood. I am not now speaking to make It understood, but I tell you what hinders It from 
being understood. For He is a certain Form, a Form not formed, but the Form of all things formed; a Form 
unchangeable, without failure, without decay, without thee, without place, surpassing all things, being in 
all things, as at once a kind of foundation in which they are, and a Head-stone under which they are. If 
you say that all things are in Him, you lie not. For This Word is called the Wisdom of God; and we have it 
written, “In Wisdom hast Thou made all things.” Lo, then in Him are all things: and yet in that He is God, 
under Him are all things. I am showing how incomprehensible is what has been read; yet it has been read, 
not that it should be comprehended by man, but that man should sorrow that he comprehends it not, and 
find out whereby he is hindered from comprehending, and remove those hindrances, and, himself changed 
from worse to better, aspire after the perception of the unchangeable Word. For the Word doth not 


advance or increase by the addition of those who know It; but is Entire, if thou abide; Entire, if thou 
depart; Entire, when thou dost return; abiding in Itself, and renewing all things. It is then the Form of all 
things, the Form unfashioned, without thee, as I have said, and without space. For whatsoever is 
contained in space, is circumscribed. Every form is circumscribed by bounds; it hath limits wherefrom and 
whereunto it reaches. Again, what is contained in place, and has extension in a sort of bulk and space, is 
less in its parts than in the whole. God grant that ye may understand. 


4. Now from the bodies which are day by day before our eyes, which we see, which we touch, among 
which we live, we are able to judge how that every body hath a form in space. Now everything which 
occupies a certain space, is less in its parts than in its whole. The arm, for instance, is a part of the human 
body; of course the arm is less than the whole body. And if the arm be less, it occupies a smaller space. So 
again the head, in that it is a part of the body, is contained in less space, and is less than the whole body of 
which it is the head. So all things which are in space, are less in their several parts than in the whole. Let 
us entertain no such idea, no such thought concerning That Word. Let us not form our conceptions of 
spiritual things from the suggestion of the flesh. That Word, That God, is not less in part than in the 
whole. 


5. But thou art not able to conceive of any such thing. Such ignorance is more pious than presumptuous 
knowledge. For we are speaking of God. It is said, “And the Word was God.” We are speaking of God; what 
marvel, if thou do not comprehend? For if thou comprehend, He is not God. Be there a pious confession of 
ignorance, rather than a rash profession of knowledge. To reach to God in any measure by the mind, is a 
great blessedness; but to comprehend Him, is altogether impossible. God is an object for the mind, He is 
to be understood; a body is for the eyes, it is to be seen. But thinkest thou that thou comprehendest a 
body by the eye? Thou canst not at all. For whatever thou lookest at, thou dost not see the whole. If thou 
seest a man’s face, thou dost not see his back at the time thou seest the face; and when thou seest the 
back, thou dost not at that time see the face. Thou dost not then so see, as to comprehend; but when thou 
seest another part which thou hadst not seen before, unless memory aid thee to remember that thou hast 
seen that from which thou dost withdraw, thou couldest never say that thou hadst comprehended anything 
even on the surface. Thou handlest what thou seest, turnest it about on this side and that, or thyself dost 
go round it to see the whole. In one view then thou canst not see the whole. And as long as thou turnest it 
about to see it, thou art but seeing the parts; and by putting together that thou hast seen the other parts, 
thou dost fancy that thou seest the whole. But this must not be understood as the sight of the eyes, but 
the activity of the memory. What then can be said, Brethren, of that Word? Lo, of the bodies which are 
before our eyes we say they cannot comprehend them by a glance; what eye of the heart then 
comprehendeth God? Enough that it reach to Him if the eye be pure. But if it reach, it reacheth by a sort 
of incorporeal and spiritual touch, yet it doth not comprehend; and that, only if it be pure. And a man is 
made blessed by touching with the heart That which ever abideth Blessed; and that is this Very 
Everlasting Blessedness, and that Everlasting Life, whereby man is made to live; that Perfect Wisdom, 
whereby man is made wise; that Everlasting Light, whereby man becomes enlightened. And see how by 
this touch thou art made what thou wast not, thou dost not make that thou touchest be what it was not 
before. I repeat it, there grows no increase to God from them that know Him, but to them that know Him, 
from the knowledge of God. Let us not suppose, dearly beloved Brethren, that we confer any benefit on 
God, because I have said that we give Him in a manner a price. For we do not give Him aught whereby He 
can be increased, Who when thou fallest away, is Entire, and when thou returnest, abideth Entire, ready 
to make Himself seen that He may bless those who turn to Him, and punish those with blindness who turn 
away. For by this blindness, as the beginning of punishment, doth He first execute vengeance on the soul 
that turns away from Him. For whoso turns away from the True Light, that is from God, is at once made 
blind. He is not yet sensible of his punishment, but he hath it already. 


6. Accordingly, dearly beloved brethren, let us understand that the Word of God is incorporeally, 
inviolably, unchangeably, without temporal nativity, yet born of God. Do we think that we can any how 
persuade certain unbelievers that that is not it, consistent with the truth, which is said by us according to 
the Catholic faith, which is contrary to the Arians, by whom the Church of God hath been often tried, 
forasmuch as carnal men receive with greater ease what they have been accustomed to see? For some 
have dared to say, “The Father is greater than the Son, and precedes Him in thee;” that is, the Father is 
greater than the Son, and the Son is less than the Father, and is preceded by the Father in thee. And they 
argue thus; “If He was born, of course the Father was before His Son was born to Him.” Attend; may He 
be with me, whilst your prayers assist me, and with godly heed desire to receive what He may give, what 
He may suggest to me; may He be with me, that I may be able in some sort to explain what I have begun. 
Yet, brethren, I tell you before I begin, if I shall not be able to explain it, do not suppose that it is the 
failure of the proof, but of the man. Accordingly I exhort and entreat you to pray; that the mercy of God 
may be with me, and make the matter be so explained by me, as is meet for you to hear, and for me to 
speak. They then say thus; “If He be the Son of God, He was born.” This we confess. For He would not be 
a Son, if He were not born. It is plain, the faith admits it, the Catholic Church approves it, it is truth. They 
then go on; “If the Son was born to the Father, the Father was before the Son was born to Him.” This the 
faith rejects, Catholic ears reject it, it is anathematized, whoso entertains this conceit is without, he 
belongs not to the fellowship and society of the saints. Then says he, “Give me an explanation, how the 
Son could be born to the Father, and yet be coeval with Him of whom He was born?” 


7. And what can we do, brethren, when we are conveying lessons of spiritual things to carnal men; even if 
so be we ourselves too are not carnal, when we intimate these spiritual truths to carnal men, to men 
accustomed to the idea of earthly nativities, and seeing the order of these creatures, where succession 
and departure separates off in age them that beget and them that are begotten? For after the father the 
son is born, to succeed the father, who in time of course must die. This do we find in men, this in other 
animals, that the parents are first, the children after them in time. Through this custom of observation 
they desire to transfer carnal things to spiritual, and by their intentness on carnal things are more easily 
led into error. For it is not the reason of the hearers which follows those who preach such things, but 
custom which even entangles themselves, that they do preach such things. And what shall we do? Shall 
we keep silence? Would that we might! For perchance by silence something might be thought of worthy of 
the unspeakable subject. For whatsoever cannot be spoken, is unspeakable. Now God is unspeakable. For 
if the Apostle Paul saith, that he “was caught up even unto the third heaven, and that he heard 
unspeakable words;” how much more unspeakable is He, who showed such things, which could not be 
spoken by him to whom they were shown? So then, brethren, it were better if we could keep silence, and 
say, “This the faith contains; so we believe; thou art not able to receive it, thou art but a babe; thou must 
patiently endure till thy wings be grown, lest when thou wouldest fly without wings, it should not be the 
free course of liberty, but the fall of temerity.” What do they say against this? “O if he had anything to say, 
he would say it to me. This is the mere excuse of one who is at fault. He is overcome by the truth, who 
does not choose to answer.” He to whom this is said, if he make no answer, though he be not conquered in 
himself is yet conquered in the wavering brethren. For the weak brethren hear it, and they think that 
there is really nothing to be said; and perhaps they think right that there is nothing to be said, yet not that 
there is nothing to be felt. For a man can express nothing which he cannot also feel; but he may feel 
something which he cannot express. 


8. Nevertheless, saving the unspeakableness of that Sovereign Majesty, lest when we shall have produced 
certain similitudes against them, any one should think that we have by them arrived at that which cannot 
be expressed or conceived by babes (and if it can be at all even by the more advanced, it can only be in 
part, only in a riddle, only “through a glass;” but not as yet, “face to face” ), let us too produce certain 
similitudes against them, whereby they may be refuted, not “it” comprehended. For when we say that it 
may very possibly happen, that it may be understood, that He may both be born, and yet Coeternal with 
Him of whom He was born, in order to refute this, and prove it as it were to be false, they bring forth 
similitudes against us. From whence? From the creatures, and they say to us, “Every man of course was 
before he begat a son, he is greater in age than his son; and so a horse was before he begat his foal, and a 
sheep, and the other animals.” Thus do they bring similitudes from the creatures. 


9. What! must we labour too, that we may find resemblances of those things which we are establishing? 
And what if I should not find any, might I not rightly say, “The Nativity of the Creator hath, it may be, no 
resemblance of itself among the creatures? For as far as He surpasseth the things which are here, in that 
He is there, so far doth He surpass the things which are born here, in that He was born there. All things 
here have their being from God; and yet what is to be compared with God? So all things which are born 
here, are born by His agency. And so perhaps there is no resemblance of His Nativity found, as there is 
none found whether of His Substance, Unchangeableness, Divinity, Majesty. For what can be found here 
like these? If then it chance that no resemblance of His Nativity either be found, am I therefore 
overwhelmed, because I have not found resemblances to the Creator of all things, when desiring to find in 
the creature what is like the Creator?” 


10. And in very truth, Brethren, I am not likely to discover any temporal resemblances which I can 
compare to eternity. But as to those which thou hast discovered, what are they? What hast thou 
discovered? That a father is greater in time than his son; and therefore thou wouldest have the Son of God 
to be less in time than the Eternal Father, because thou hast found that a son is less than a father born in 
time. Find me an eternal father here, and thou hast found a resemblance. Thou findest a son less than a 
father in time, a temporal son less than a temporal father. Hast thou found me a temporal son younger 
than eternal father? Seeing then that in Eternity is stability, but in time variety; in Eternity all things stand 
still, in time one thing comes, another succeeds; thou canst find a son of lesser age succeeding his father 
in the variety of time, for that he himself succeeded to his father also, not a son born in time to a father 
eternal. How then, Brethren, can we find in the creature aught coeternal, when in the creature we find 
nothing eternal? Do thou find an eternal father in the creature, and I will find a coeternal son. But if thou 
find not an eternal father, and the one surpasses the other in thee; it is sufficient, that for a resemblance I 
find something coeval. For what is coeternal is one thing what is coeval another. Every day we call them 
coeval who have the same measure of times; the one is not preceded by the other in time, yet they both 
whom we call coeval once began to “be.” Now if I shall be able to discover something which is born coeval 
with that of which it is born; if two coeval things can be discovered, that which begets, and that which is 
begotten; we discover in this case things coeval, let us understand in the other things coeternal. If here I 
shall find that a thing begotten hath begun to be ever since that which begets began to be, we may 
understand at least that the Son of God did not begin to be, ever since He that begat Him did not begin to 
be. Lo, brethren, perhaps we may discover something in the creature, which is born of something else, 
and which yet began to be at the same time as that of which it is born began to be. In the latter case, the 
one began to be when the other began to be; in the former the one did not begin to be, ever since the 
other began not to be. The first then is coeval, the second coeternal. 


11. I suppose that your holiness has understood already what I am saying, that temporal things cannot be 
compared to eternal; but that by some slight and small resemblance, things coeval may be with things 
coeternal. Let us find accordingly two coeval things; and let us get our hints as to these resemblances 
from the Scriptures. We read in the Scriptures of Wisdom, “For she is the Brightness of the Everlasting 
Light.” Again we read, “The unspotted Mirror of the Majesty of God.” Wisdom Herself is called, “The 
Brightness of the Everlasting Light,” is called, “The Image of the Father;” from hence let us take a 
resemblance, that we may find two coeval things, from which we may understand things coeternal. O thou 
Arian, if I shall find that something that begets does not precede in time that which it begat, that a thing 
begotten is not less in time than that of which it is begotten; it is but just that thou concede to me, that 
these coeternals may be found in the Creator, when coevals can be found in the creature. I think that this 
indeed occurs already to some brethren. For some anticipated me as soon as I said, “For She is the 
Brightness of the Everlasting Light.” For the fire throws out light, light is thrown out from the fire. If we 
ask which comes from which, every day when we light a candle are we reminded of some invisible and 
indescribable thing, that the candle as it were of our understanding may be lighted in this night of the 
world. Observe him who lights a candle. While the candle is not lighted, there is as yet no fire, nor any 
brightness which proceedeth from the fire. But I ask, saying, “Does the brightness come from the fire, or 
the fire from the brightness?” Every soul answers me (for it has pleased God to sow the beginnings of 
understanding and wisdom in every soul); every soul answers me, and no one doubts, that that brightness 
comes from the fire, not the fire from the brightness. Let us then look at the fire as the father of that 
brightness; for I have said before that we are looking for things coeval, not coeternal. If I desire to light a 
candle, there is as yet no fire there, nor yet that brightness; but immediately that I have lighted it, 
together with the fire comes forth the brightness also. Give me then here a fire without brightness, and I 
believe you that the Father ever was without the Son. 


12. Attend; The matter has been explained by me as so great a matter could be, by the Lord helping the 
earnestness of your prayers, and the preparation of your heart, ye have taken in as much as ye were able 
to receive. Yet these things are ineffable. Do not suppose that anything worthy of the subject has been 
spoken, if it only be for that things carnal are compared with coeternal, things temporal with things 
abiding ever, things subject to extinction to things immortal. But inasmuch as the Son is said also to be 
the Image of the Father, let us take from this too a sort of resemblance, though in things very different, as 
I have said before. The image of a man looking into a glass is thrown out from the glass. But this cannot 
assist us for the clearing of that which we are endeavouring in some sort to explain. For it is said to me, “A 
man who looks into a glass of course, was’ already, and was born before that. The image came out only as 
soon as he looked at himself. For a man who looks in a glass, was’ before he came to the glass.” What then 
shall we find, from which we may be able to draw out such a resemblance, as we did from the fire and the 
brightness? Let us find one from a very little thing. You know without any difficulty how water often 
throws out the images of bodies. I mean, when any one is passing, or standing still along the water, he 
sees his own image there. Let us suppose then something born on the water’s side, as a shrub, or an herb, 
is it not born together with its image? As soon as ever it begins to be, its image begins to be with it, it 
does not precede in its birth its own image; it cannot be showed to me that anything is born upon the 
water’s side, and that its image has appeared afterwards, whereas it first appeared without its image; but 
it is born together with its image; and yet the image comes from it, not it from the image. It is born then 
together with its image, and the shrub and its image begin to be together. Dost thou not confess that the 
image is begotten of that shrub, not the shrub of the image? So then thou dost confess that the image is 
from that shrub. Accordingly that which begets and that which is begotten began to “be” together. 
Therefore they are coeval. If the shrub had been always, the image from the shrub would have been 
always too. Now that which has its being from something else, is of course born of it. It is possible then 
that one that begets might always be, and always be together with that which was born of him. For here it 
was that we were in perplexity and trouble, how the Eternal Nativity might be understood. So then the 
Son of God is so called on this principle, that there is the Father also, that He hath One from whom He 
derives His Being; not on this, that the Father is first in time, and the Son after. The Father always was, 
the Son always from the Father. And because whatever “is” from another thing, is born, therefore the Son 
was always born. The Father always was, the image from Him always was; as that image of the shrub was 
born of the shrub, and if the shrub had always been, the image would also have always been born from 
the shrub. Thou couldest not find things begotten coeternal with the eternal begetters, but thou hast 
found things born coeval with those that begat them in time. I understand the Son coeternal with the 
Eternal who begat Him. For what with regard to things of time is coeval, with regard to things eternal is 
coeternal. 


13. Here there is somewhat for you to consider, Brethren, as a protection against blasphemies. For it is 
constantly said, “See thou hast produced certain resemblances; but the brightness which is thrown out 
from the fire, shines less brilliantly than the fire itself, and the image of the shrub has less proper 
subsistence, than that shrub of which it is the image. These instances have a resemblance, but they have 
not a thorough equality: wherefore they do not seem to be of the same substance.” What then shall we 
say, if any one say, “The Father then is to the Son, such as the brightness is to the fire, and the image to 
the shrub”? See I have understood the Father to be eternal; and the Son to be coeternal with Him; 
nevertheless say we that He is as the brightness which is thrown out from and is less brilliant than the 
fire, or as the image which is reflected from and has less real existence than the shrub? No, but there is a 
thorough equality. “I do not believe it,” he will say, “because thou hast not discovered a resemblance.” 


Well then, believe the Apostle, because he was able to see what I have said. For he says, “He thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God.” Equality is perfect likeness in every way. And what said he? “Not 
robbery.” Why? Because that is robbery which belongs to another. 


14. Yet from these two comparisons, these two kinds, we may perhaps find in the creature a resemblance 
whereby we may understand how the Son is both coeternal with the Father, and in no respect less than 
He. But this we cannot find in one kind of resemblances singly: let us join both kinds together. How both 
kinds? One, of which they themselves give instances of resemblances, and the other, of which we gave. 
For they gave instances of resemblances from those things which are born in time, and are preceded in 
time by them of whom they are born, as man of man. He that is born first is greater in time; but yet man 
and man, that is of the same substance. For man begets a man, and a horse a horse, and a sheep a sheep. 
These beget after the same substance, but not after the same time. They are diverse in time, but not in 
nature diverse. What then do we praise here in this nativity? The equality of nature surely. But what is 
wanting? The equality of time. Let us retain the one thing which is praised here, that is, the equality of 
nature. But in the other kind of resemblances, which we gave from the brightness of the fire and the 
image of the shrub, you find not an equality of nature, you do find an equality of time. What do we praise 
here? Equality of time. What is wanting? Equality of nature. Join the things which you praise together. For 
in the creatures there is wanting something which you praise, in the Creator nothing can be wanting: 
because what you find in the creature, came forth from the Hand of the Creator. What then is there in 
things coeval? Must not that be given to God which you praise here in? But what is wanting must not be 
attributed to that Sovereign Majesty, in the which there is no defect. See I offer to you things begetting 
coeval with things begotten: in these you praise the equality of time, but find fault with the inequality of 
nature. What you find fault with, do not attribute to God; what you praise, attribute to Him; so from this 
kind of resemblances you attribute to Him instead of a cotemporaneousness a coeternity, that the Son may 
be coeternal with Him of whom He was born. But from the other kind of resemblances, which itself too is 
a creature of God, and ought to praise the Creator, what do you praise in them? Equality of nature. You 
had before assigned coeternity by reason of the first distinction; by reason of this last, assign equality; 
and the nativity of the same substance is complete. For what is more mad, my brethren, than that I should 
praise the creature in anything which does not exist in the Creator? In man I praise equality of nature, 
shall I not believe it in Him who made man? That which is born of man is man; shall not that which is born 
of God, be That which He is of whom He was born? Converse have I none with works which God hath not 
made. Let then all the works of the Creator praise Him. I find in the one case a cotemporaneousness, I get 
at the knowledge of a coeternity in the other. In the first I find an equality of nature, I understand an 
equality of substance in the other. In this then that is “wholly,” which in the other case is found in the 
several parts, and several things. It is then “wholly” here altogether, and not only what is in the creature; 
I find it wholly here, but as being in the Creator, in so much higher a way, in that the one is visible, the 
Other Invisible; the one temporal, the Other Eternal; the one changeable, the Other Unchangeable; the 
one corruptible, the Other Incorruptible. Lastly, in the case of men themselves, what we find, man and 
man, are two men; here the Father and the Son are One God. 


15. I render unspeakable thanks to our Lord God, that He hath vouchsafed, at your prayers, to deliver my 
infirmity from this most perplexed and difficult place. Yet above all things remember this, that the Creator 
transcends indescribably whatever we could gather from the creature, whether by the bodily senses, or 
the thought of the mind. But wouldest thou with the mind reach Him? Purify thy mind, purify thine heart. 
Make clean the eye whereby That, whatever It be, may be reached. For “blessed are the clean in heart, for 
they shall see God.” But whilst the heart was not cleansed, what could be provided and granted more 
mercifully by Him, than that That Word of whom we have spoken so great and so many things, and yet 
have spoken nothing worthy of Him; that That Word, “by whom all things were made,” should become that 
which we are, that we might be able to attain to That which we are not? For we are not God; but with the 
mind or the interior eye of the heart we can see God. Our eyes dulled by sins, blinded, enfeebled by 
infirmity, desire to see; but we are in hope, not yet in possession. We are the children of God. This saith 
John, who says, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God;” he 
who lay on the Lord’s Breast, who drew in these secrets from the Bosom of His Heart; he says, “Dearly 
beloved, we are the children of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be; we know that, when He 
shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” This is promised us. 


16. But in order that we may attain, if we cannot yet see God the Word, let us hear the Word made Flesh; 
seeing we are carnal, let us hear the Word Incarnate. For for this cause came He, for this cause took upon 
Him our infirmity, that thou mightest be able to receive the strong words of a God bearing thy weakness. 
And He is truly called “milk.” For He giveth milk to infants, that He may give the meat of wisdom to them 
of riper years. Suck then now with patience, that thou mayest be fed to thy heart’s most eager wish. For 
how is even the milk, wherewith infants are suckled, made? Was it not solid meat on the table? But the 
infant is not strong enough to eat the meat which is on the table; what does the mother do? She turns the 
meat into the substance of her flesh, and makes milk of it. Makes for us what we may be able to take. So 
the Word was made Flesh, that we little ones, who were indeed as infants with respect to food, might be 
nourished by milk. But there is this difference; that when the mother makes the food turned into flesh 
milk, the food is turned into milk; whereas the Word abiding Itself unchangeably assumed Flesh, that 
there might be, as it were, a tissue of the two. What He is, He did not corrupt or change, that in thy 
fashion, He might speak to thee, not transformed and turned into man. For abiding unalterable, 


unchangeable, and altogether inviolable, He became what thou art in respect of thee, what He is in 
Himself in respect of the Father. 


17. For what doth He say Himself to the infirm, to the end that recovering that sight, they may be able in 
some measure to reach the Word by whom all things were made? “Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will refresh you. Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me, that Iam meek and lowly 
in heart.” What doth the Master, the Son of God, the Wisdom of God, by whom all things were made, 
proclaim? He calleth the human race, and saith, “Come unto Me, all ye that labour, and learn of Me.” Thou 
wast thinking haply that the Wisdom of God would say, “Learn how I have made the heavens and the 
stars; how all things also were numbered in Me before they were made, how by virtue of unchangeable 
principles your very hairs were numbered.” Didst thou think that Wisdom would say these things, and 
such as these? No. But first that. “That I am meek and lowly in heart.” Lo, see here what ye can 
comprehend, brethren; it is surely a little thing. We are making our way to great things, let us receive the 
little things, and we shall be great. Wouldest thou comprehend the height of God? First comprehend the 
lowliness of God. Condescend to be humble for thine own sake, seeing that God condescended to be 
humble for thy sake too; for it was not for His own. Comprehend then the lowliness of Christ, learn to be 
humble, be loth to be proud. Confess thine infirmity, lie patiently before the Physician; when thou shalt 
have comprehended His lowliness, thou risest with Him; not as though He should rise Himself in that He 
is the Word; but thou rather, that He may be more and more comprehended by thee. At first thou didst 
understand falteringly and hesitatingly; afterwards thou wilt understand more surely and more clearly. He 
doth not increase, but thou makest progress, and He seemeth as it were to rise with thee. So it is, 
brethren. Believe the commandments of God, and do them, and He will give you the strength of 
understanding. Do not put the last first, and, as it were, prefer knowledge to the commandments of God; 
lest ye be only the lower, and none the more firmly rooted. Consider a tree; first it strikes downwards, that 
it may grow up on high; fixes its root low in the ground, that it may extend its top to heaven. Does it make 
an effort to grow except from humiliation? And wouldest thou without charity comprehend these 
transcendent matters, shoot toward the heaven without a root? This were a ruin, not a growing. With 
“Christ” then “dwelling in your hearts by faith, be ye rooted and grounded in charity, that ye may be filled 
with all the fulness of God.” 


SERMON LXVIII 


ON THE SAME WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN I., “IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD,” ETC 


1. All ye who are looking for a man’s many words, understand the One Word of God, “In the beginning was 
the Word.” Now, “In the beginning God made the heaven and the earth.” But, “The Word was,” since we 
have heard, “In the beginning God made.” Acknowledge we in Him the Creator; for Creator is He who 
made; and the creature what He made. For no creature which was made “was,” as God the Word “was,” 
by whom it was made, always. Now when we heard “The Word was,” with whom was It? We understand 
the Father who did not make nor create the Same Word, but begat Him. For, “In the beginning God made 
the heaven and the earth.” Whereby made He them? “The Word was, and the Word was with God;” but 
what kind of Word? Did it sound and so pass away? Was it a mere thought, and motion of the mind? No. 
Was it suggested by memory, and uttered? No. What kind of Word then? Why dost thou look for many 
words from me? “The Word was God.” When we hear, “The Word was God,” we do not make a second God; 
but we understand the Son. For the Word is the Son of God. Lo, the Son, and What but God? For “The 
Word was God.” What the Father? God of course. If the Father is God and the Son God, do we make two 
Gods? God forbid. The Father is God, the Son God; but the Father and the Son One God. For the Only Son 
of God was not made, but born. “In the beginning God made the heaven and the earth;” but the Word was 
of the Father. Was the Word therefore made by the Father? No. “All things were made by Him.” If by Him 
all things were made, was He too made by Himself? Do not imagine that He by whom thou hearest all 
things were made was Himself made among all things. For if He were made Himself, all things were not 
made by Him, but Himself was made among the rest. You say, “He was made;” what, by Himself? Who can 
make himself? If then He was made, how by Him were all things made? See, Himself too was made, as you 
say, not I, for that He was begotten, I do not deny. If then you say that He was made, I ask by what, by 
whom? By Himself? Then He “was,” before He was made, that He might make Himself. But if all things 
were made by Him, understand that He was not Himself made. If thou art not able to understand, believe, 
that thou mayest understand. Faith goes before; understanding follows after; since the Prophet says, 
“Unless ye believe, ye shall not understand. The Word was.” Look not for time in Him, by whom times 
were made. “The Word was.” But you say, “There was a time that the Word was not.” You say falsely; 
nowhere do you read this. But I do read for you, “In the beginning was the Word.” What look you for 
before the beginning? But if you should be able to find anything before the beginning, this will be the 
beginning. He is mad who looks for anything before the beginning. What then doth he say was before the 
beginning? “In the beginning was the Word.” 


2. But you will say, “The Father both was,’ and was before the Word.” What are you looking for? “In the 
beginning was the Word.” What you find, understand; seek not for what you are not able to find. Nothing 
is before the beginning. “In the beginning was the Word.” The Son is the Brightness of the Father. Of the 
Wisdom of the Father, which is the Son, it is said, “For He is the brightness of the Everlasting Light.” Are 
you seeking for a Son without a Father? Give me a light without brightness. If there was a time when the 


Son was not, the Father was a light obscure. For how was He not an obscure Light, if It had no 
brightness? So then the Father always, the Son always. If the Father always, the Son always. Do you ask 
of me, whether the Son were born? I answer, “born.” For He would not be a Son if not born. So when I say, 
the Son always was, I say in fact was always born. And who understands, “Was always born”? Give me an 
eternal fire, and I will give thee an eternal brightness. We bless God who hath given to us the holy 
Scriptures. Be ye not blind in the brightness of the light. Brightness is engendered of the Light, and yet 
the Brightness is Coeternal with the Light that engenders It. The Light always, its Brightness always. It 
begat Its Own Brightness; but was it ever without Its Brightness? Let God be allowed to beget an eternal 
Son. I pray you hear of whom we are speaking; hear, mark, believe, understand. Of God are we speaking. 
We confess and believe the Son coeternal with the Father. But you will say, “When a man begets a Son, he 
that begets is the elder, and he that is begotten the younger.” It is true; in the case of men, he that begets 
is the elder, and he that is begotten, the younger, and he arrives in time to his father’s strength. But why, 
save that whilst the one grows, the other grows old? Let the father stand still a while, and in his growing 
the son will follow on him, and you will see him equal. But see, I give you whereby to understand this. Fire 
engenders a coeval brightness. Among men you only find sons younger, fathers older; you do not find 
them coeval: but as I have said, I show you brightness coeval with its parent fire. For fire begets 
brightness, yet is it never without brightness. Since then you see that the brightness is coeval with its fire, 
suffer God to beget a Coeternal Son. Whoso understandeth, let him rejoice: but whoso understandeth not, 
let him believe. For the word of the Prophet cannot be disannulled; “Unless ye believe, ye shall not 
understand.” 


SERMON LXIX 


ON THE SAME WORDS, JOHN I. “IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD,” ETC 


1. That our Lord Jesus Christ in seeking lost man was made Man, our preaching has never withholden, 
and your faith has ever retained; and moreover, that this our Lord, who for our sakes was made Man, was 
always God with the Father, and always will be, yea rather always Is; for where there is no succession of 
time, there is no “hath been” and “will be.” For that of which it is said, “it hath been,” is now no more; 
that of which it is said, “it will be,” is not yet; but He always is, because He truly “is,” that is, is 
unchangeable. For the Gospel lesson has just now taught us a high and divine mystery. For this beginning 
of the Gospel St. John poured forth for that he drank it in from the Lord’s Breast. For ye remember, that it 
has been very lately read to you, how that this St. John the Evangelist lay in the Lord’s Bosom. And 
wishing to explain this clearly, he says, “On the Lord’s Breast;” that we might understand what he meant, 
by “in the Lord’s bosom.” For what, think we, did he drink in who was lying on the Lord’s Breast? Nay, let 
us not think, but drink; for we too have just now heard what we may drink in. 


2. “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” O glorious 
preaching! O the result of the full feast of the Lord’s Breast! “In the beginning was the Word.” Why 
seekest thou for what was before It? “In the beginning was the Word.” If the Word had been made (for 
made indeed that was not by which all things were made); if the Word had been made, the Scripture 
would have said, “In the beginning God made the Word;” as it is said in Genesis, “In the beginning God 
made the heaven and the earth.” God then did not in the beginning make the Word; because, “In the 
beginning was the Word.” This Word which was in the beginning, where was It? Follow on, “And the Word 
was with God.” But from our daily hearing the words of men we are wont to think lightly of this name of 
“Word.” In this case do not think lightly of the Name of “Word;” “The Word was God. The same,” that is 
the Word, “was in the beginning with God. All things were made by Him, and without Him was nothing 
made.” 


3. Extend your hearts, help the poverty of my words. What I shall be able to express, give ear to; on what I 
shall not be able to express, meditate. Who can comprehend the abiding Word? All our words sound, and 
pass away. Who can comprehend the abiding Word, save He who abideth in Him? Wouldest thou 
comprehend the abiding Word? Do not follow the current of the flesh. For this flesh is indeed a current; 
for it has none abiding. As it were from a kind of secret fount of nature men are born, they live, they die; 
or whence they come, or whither they go, we know not. It is a hidden water, till it issue from its source; it 
flows on, and is seen in its course; and again it is hidden in the sea. Let us despise this stream flowing on, 
running, disappearing, let us despise it. “All flesh is grass, and all the glory of flesh is as the flower of 
grass. The grass withereth, the flower falleth away.” Wouldest thou endure? “But the word of the Lord 
endureth for ever.” 


4. But in order to succour us, “The Word was made Flesh, and dwelt among us.” What is, “The Word was 
made Flesh”? The gold became grass. It became grass for to be burned; the grass was burned, but the 
gold remained; in the grass It perisheth not, yea, It changed the grass. How did It change it? It raised it 
up, quickened it, lifted it up to heaven, and placed it at the right Hand of the Father. But that it might be 
said, “And the Word was made Flesh, and dwelt among us,” let us recollect awhile what went before. “He 
came unto His Own, and His Own received Him not. But as many as received Him, to them gave He power 
to become the sons of God.” “To become,” for they “were” not; but He “was” Himself in the beginning. 
“He gave them” then “power to become the sons of God, to them that believe in His Name; who were born 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” Lo, born they are, in whatever 


age of the flesh they may be; ye see infants; see and rejoice. Lo, they are born; but they are born of God. 
Their mother’s womb is the water of baptism. 


5. Let no man in poorness of soul entertain this conceit, and turn over such most beggarly thoughts in his 
mind, and say to himself, “How in the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God: all things were made by Him,’ and lo, the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us?’” Hear 
why it was done. “To those” we know “who believed on Him He hath given power to become the sons of 
God.” Let not those then to whom He hath given power to become the sons of God, think it impossible to 
become the sons of God. “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” Do not imagine that it is too 
great a thing for you to become the sons of God; for your sakes He became the Son of man, who was the 
Son of God. If He was made, that He might be less, who was more; can He not bring it to pass, that of that 
less which we were, we may be something more? He descended to us, and shall not we ascend to Him? 
For us He accepted our death, and shall He not give us His Life? For thee He suffered thy evil things, and 
shall He not give thee His good things? 


6. “But how,” one will say, “can it be, that the Word of God, by whom the world is governed, by whom all 
things both were, and are created, should contract Himself into the womb of a Virgin; should abandon the 
world, and leave the Angels, and be shut up in one woman’s womb?” Thou skillest not to conceive of 
things divine. The Word of God (I am speaking to thee, O man, I am speaking to thee of the omnipotence 
of the Word of God) could surely do all, seeing that the Word of God is omnipotent, at once remain with 
the Father, and come to us; at once in the flesh come forth to us, and lay concealed in Him. For He would 
not the less have been, if He had not been born of flesh. He “was” before His own flesh; He created His 
Own mother. He chose her in whom He should be conceived, He created her of whom He should be 
created. Why marvellest thou? It is God of whom I am speaking to thee: “The Word was God.” 


7. Iam treating of the Word, and perchance the word of men may furnish somewhat like; though very 
unequal, far distant, in no way comparable, yet something which may convey a hint to you by way of 
resemblance. Lo, the word which I am speaking to you, I have had previously in my heart: it came forth to 
thee, yet it has not departed from me; that began to be in thee, which was not in thee; it continued with 
me when it went forth to thee. As then my word was brought forth to thy sense, yet did not depart from 
my heart; so That Word came forth to our senses, yet departed not from His Father. My word was with me, 
and it came forth into a voice: the Word of God was with the Father, and came forth into Flesh. But can I 
do with my voice that which He could do with His Flesh? For I am not master of my voice as it flies; He is 
not only master of His Flesh, that It should be born, live, act; but even when dead He raised It up, and 
exalted unto the Father the Vehicle as it were in which He came forth to us. You may call the Flesh of 
Christ a Garment, you may call It a Vehicle, and as perchance Himself vouchsafed to teach us, you may 
call It His Beast; for on this beast He raised him who had been wounded by robbers; lastly, as He said 
Himself more expressly, you may call It a Temple; This Temple knows death no more, Its seat is at the 
right Hand of the Father: in This Temple shall He come to judge the quick and dead. What He hath by 
precept taught, He hath by example manifested. What He hath in His own Flesh shown, that oughtest 
thou to hope for in thy flesh. This is faith; hold fast what as yet thou seest not. Need there is, that by 
believing thou abide firm in that thou seest not; lest when thou shalt see, thou be put to shame. 


SERMON LXX 
ON THE SAME WORDS OF JOHN L., “IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD,” ETC 


1. The beginning of John’s Gospel, “In the beginning was the Word.” Thus he begins, this he saw, and 
transcending the whole creation, mountains, air, the heavens, the stars, Thrones, Dominions, 
Principalities, Powers, all Angels, and Archangels, transcending all; he saw the Word in the beginning, and 
drank It in. He saw above every creature, he drank in from the Lord’s breast. For this same St. John the 
Evangelist is he whom Jesus specially loved; insomuch that he lay on His Breast at supper. There was this 
secret, that therefrom might be drunk in, what in the Gospel was to be poured forth. Happy they who hear 
and understand. Of the next degree of blessedness are they who though they understand not, believe. For 
how great a thing it is to see This Word of God, who can explain in human words? 


2. Lift up your hearts, my Brethren, lift them up as best ye can; whatsoever occurs to you from the idea of 
any body whatsoever, reject. If the Word of God occurs to you under the idea of the light of this sun, 
expand, extend how you will, set no bounds in your thought to that light; it is nothing to the Word of God. 
Whatsoever of this sort the mind conceives, is less in one part than in the whole. Of theWord conceive as 
Whole everywhere. Understand ye what I say; because of my stress of time I am limiting myself as much 
as I can for your sakes. Understand ye what I say. Lo, this light from heaven, which is called by the name 
of the sun, when it comes forth, it enlightens the earth, unfolds the day, develops forms, distinguishes 
colours. Great blessing it is, great gift of God to all mortal men; let His works magnify Him. If the sun is so 
beauteous, what more beauteous than the sun’s Maker? And yet look, Brethren; lo, he pours his rays 
through the whole earth; penetrates open places, the closed resist him; he sends his light through 
windows; can he also through a wall? To the Word of God all is open, from the Word of God nothing is hid. 
Observe another difference, how far from the Creator is the creature, especially the bodily creature. 
When the sun is in the East, it is not in the West. Its light indeed shed from that vast body reaches even to 


the West; but itself is not there. When it begins to set, then it will be there. When it rises, it is in the East; 
when it sets it is in the West. By these operations of his, it has given name to those quarters. Because it is 
in the East when it rises at the East, it has made it be called the Rising Sun; because it is at the West 
when it sets at the West, it has made it be called the Setting Sun. At night it is nowhere seen. Is the Word 
of God so? When It is in the East, is It not in the West; or when It is in the West, is It not in the East? or 
does It ever leave the earth, and go under or behind the earth? It is Whole everywhere. Who can in words 
explain this? Who see it? By what means of proof shall I establish to you what I say? I am speaking as a 
man, it is to men I speak; Iam speaking as one weak, to men weaker am I speaking. And yet, my brethren, 
I am bold to say that I do in some sort see what I am saying to you, though “through a glass,” or “darkly,” I 
do in some sort understand even within my heart a word touching this thing. But it seeks to go forth to 
you, and finds no meet vehicle. The vehicle of the word is the sound of the voice. What I am saying within 
mine own self I seek to say to you, and words fail. For I wish to speak of the Word of God. How great a 
Word, what kind of Word? “All things were made by Him.” See the works, and stand in awe of the Worker. 
“All things were made by Him.” 


3. Return with me, O human infirmity, return, I say. Let us comprehend these human things if we can. We 
are men, I who speak, I am a man, and to men I speak, and utter the sound of my voice. I convey the 
sound of my voice to men’s ears, and by the sound of my voice I somehow through the ear lay up 
understanding also in the heart. Let us then speak on this point what and how we can, let us comprehend 
it. But if we have not ability to comprehend even this, in respect of the Other what are we? Lo, ye are 
listening to me; I am speaking a word. If any one goes out from us, and is asked outside what is being 
done here, he answers, “The Bishop is speaking a word.” I am speaking a word of the Word. But what a 
word, of what a Word? A mortal word, of the Word Immortal; a changeable word, of the Word 
Unchangeable; a passing word of the Word Eternal. Nevertheless, consider my word. For I have told you 
already, the Word of God is Whole everywhere. See, I am speaking a word to you; what I say reaches to 
all. Now that what I am saying might come to you all, did ye divide what I say? If I , were to feed you, to 
wish to fill not your minds, but your bodies, and to set loaves before you to be satisfied therewith; would 
ye not divide my loaves among you? Could my loaves come to every one of you? If they came to one only, 
the rest would have none. But now see, I am speaking, and ye all receive. Nay, not only all receive, but all 
receive it whole. It comes whole to all, to each whole. O the marvels of my word! What then is the Word of 
God? Hear again. I have spoken; what I have spoken, has gone forth to you, and has not gone away from 
me. It has reached to you, and has not been separated from me. Before I spake, I had it, and ye had not; I 
spake, and ye began to have, and I lost nothing. O the marvel of my word! What then is the Word of God? 
From little things form conjectures of things great. Consider earthly things, laud the heavenly. I am a 
creature, ye are creatures; and such great miracles are done with my word in my heart, in my mouth, in 
my voice, in your ears, in your hearts. What then is the Creator? O Lord, hear us. Make us, for that Thou 
hast made us. Make us good, for that Thou hast made us enlightened men. These white-robed, 
enlightened ones hear Thy word by me. For enlightened by Thy grace they stand before Thee. “This is the 
day which the Lord hath made.” Only let them labour, let them pray for this, that when these days shall 
have gone by, they may not become darkness, who have been made the light of the wonders and the 
blessings of God. 


SERMON LXxI 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN I. 10, “THE WORLD WAS MADE THROUGH HIM,” ETC 


1. By the Lord “was the world made, and the world knew Him not.” What world was made by Him, what 
world knew Him not? For it is not the same world that was made by Him, which knew Him not. What is 
the world that was made by Him? The heaven and earth. How did not the heaven know Him, when at His 
Passion the sun was darkened? How did not the earth know Him, when as He hung upon the Cross, it 
quaked? But “the world knew Him not,” whose Prince he is, of whom it is said, “Behold, the prince of this 
world cometh, and findeth nothing in me.” Wicked men are called the world; unbelieving men are called 
the world. They have gotten their name from that they love. By the love of God we are made gods; so by 
the love of the world, we are called the world. But “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.” 
“The world” then “knew Him not.” What? “all men?” 


2. “He came unto His Own, and His Own received Him not.” All things are His, but they are called His 
Own, from among whom His mother was, among whom He had taken Flesh, to whom He had sent before 
the heralds of His advent, to whom He had given the law, whom He had delivered from the Egyptian 
bondage, whose father Abraham according to the flesh He elected. For He said truth, “Before Abraham 
was, I am.” He did not say, “Before Abraham was,” or “before Abraham was made, I was made.” For “in 
the beginning the Word was,” not, “was made.” So then “He came unto His Own,” He came to the Jews. 
“And His Own received Him not.” 


3. “But as many as received Him.” For of course the Apostles were there, who “received Him.” There were 
they who carried branches before His beast. They went before and followed after, and spread their 
garments, and cried with a loud voice, “Hosanna to the Son of David, Blessed is He That cometh in the 
Name of the Lord.” Then said the Pharisees unto Him, “Restrain the children, that they cry not out so unto 
Thee.” And He said, “If these shall hold their peace, the stones will cry out.” Us He saw when He spake 


these words; “If these shall hold their peace, the stones will cry out.” Who are stones, but they who 
worship stones? If the Jewish children shall hold their peace, the elder and the younger Gentiles shall cry 
out. Who are the stones, but they of whom speaketh that very John, who came “to bear witness of the 
Light”? For when he saw these self-same Jews priding themselves on their birth from Abraham, he said to 
them, “O generation of vipers.” They called themselves the children of Abraham; and he addressed them, 
“O generation of vipers.” Did he do Abraham wrong? God forbid! He gave them a name from their 
character. For that if they were the children of Abraham, they would imitate Abraham; as He too telleth 
them who say to Him, “We be free, and were never in bondage to any man; we have Abraham for our 
father.” And He said, “If ye were Abraham’s children, ye would do the deeds of Abraham. Ye wish to kill 
Me, because I tell you the truth. This did not Abraham.” Ye were of his stock, but ye are a degenerate 
stock. So then what said John? “O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come?” Because they came to be baptized with the baptism of John unto repentance. “Who hath warned 
you to flee from the wrath to come? Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of repentance. And say not in your 
hearts, We have Abraham to our father. For God is able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham.” For God is able of these stones which he saw in the Spirit; to them he spake; he foresaw us; 
“For God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” Of what stones? “If these shall hold 
their peace, the stones will cry out.” Ye have just now heard, and cried out. It is fulfilled, “The stones shall 
cry out.” For from among the Gentiles we came, in our forefathers we worshipped stones. Therefore are 
we called dogs too. Call to mind what that woman heard who cried out after the Lord, for she was a 
Canaanitish woman, a worshipper of idols, the handmaid of devils. What said Jesus to her? “It is not good 
to take the children’s bread, and to cast it to dogs.” Have ye never noticed, how dogs will lick the greasy 
stones? So are all the worshippers of images. But grace has come to you. “But as many as received Him, 
to them gave He power to become the sons of God.” See ye have here some just now born: to them hath 
He “given power to become the sons of God.” To whom hath He given it? “To them that believe in His 
Name.” 


4. And how do they become the sons of God? “Who were born, not of blood, nor of the will of man, nor of 
the will of the flesh, but of God.” Having received power to become the sons of God, they are born of God. 
Mark then: They are born of God, “not of blood,” like their first birth, like that wretched birth, issuing out 
of wretchedness. But they who are born of God, what were they? whereby were they first born? Of blood; 
of the joint blood of the male and female, of the carnal union of male and female, from this were they 
born. From whence now? They are born of God. The first birth of the male and female; the second birth of 
God and the Church. 


5. Lo, they are born of God; whereby is it brought to pass that they should be born of God, who were first 
born of men? Whereby is it brought to pass, whereby? “And the Word was made Flesh, that It might dwell 
among us.” Wondrous exchange; He made Flesh, they spirit. What is this? What condescension is here, my 
brethren! Lift up your minds to the hope and comprehension of better things. Give not yourselves up to 
worldly desires. “Ye have been bought with a Price;” for your sakes the Word was made Flesh; for your 
sakes He who was the Son of God, was made the Son of man: that ye who were the sons of men, might be 
made sons of God. What was He, what was He made? What were ye, what were ye made? He was the Son 
of God. What was He made? The Son of man. Ye were the sons of men. What were ye made? The sons of 
God. He shared with us our evil things, to give us His good things. But even in that He was made the Son 
of man, He is different much from us. We are the sons of men by the lust of the flesh; He the Son of man 
by the faith of a virgin. The mother of any other man whatever conceives by a carnal union; and every one 
is born of human parents, his father and his mother. But Christ was born of the Holy Ghost, and the Virgin 
Mary. He came to us, but from Himself departed not far; yea from Himself as God He departed never; but 
added what He was to our nature. For He came to that which He was not, He did not lose what He was. 
He was made the Son of man; but did not cease to be the Son of God. Hereby the Mediator, in the middle. 
What is, “in the middle”? Neither up above, nor down below. How neither up above, nor down below? Not 
above, since He is Flesh; not below, since He is not a sinner. But yet in so far as He is God, above always. 
For He did not so come to us, as to leave the Father. From us He went, and did not leave us; to us will He 
come again, and will not leave Him. 


SERMON LXXxII 
ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN I. 48,"WHEN THOU WAST UNDER THE FIG TREE, I SAW THEE,” ETC 


1. What we have heard said by the Lord Jesus Christ to Nathanael, if we understand it aright, does not 
concern him only. For our Lord Jesus saw the whole human race under the fig-tree. For in this place it is 
understood that by the fig-tree He signified sin. Not that it always signifies this, but as I have said in this 
place, in that fitness of significancy, in which ye know that the first man, when he sinned, covered himself 
with fig leaves. For with these leaves they covered their nakedness when they blushed for their sin; and 
what God had made them for members, they made for themselves occasions of shame. For they had no 
need to blush for the work of God; but the cause of sin preceded shame. If iniquity had not gone before, 
nakedness would never have been put to the blush. For “they were naked, and were not ashamed.” For 
they had committed nothing to be ashamed for. But why have I said all this? That we may understand that 
by the fig-tree sin is signified. What then is, “when thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee”? When thou 
wast under sin, I saw thee. And Nathanael looking back upon what had occurred, remembered that he had 


been under a fig-tree, where Christ was not. He was not there, that is, by His Bodily Presence; but by His 
knowledge in the Spirit where is He not? And because he knew that he was under the fig-tree alone, 
where the Lord Christ was not; when He said to him, “When thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee;” he 
both acknowledged the Divinity in Him, and cried out, “Thou art the King of Israel.” 


2. The Lord said, “Because I said unto thee, I saw thee when thou wast under the fig-tree, marvellest 
thou? thou shalt see greater things than these.” What are these greater things? And He said, “Ye shall see 
heaven open, and the Angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of Man.” Let us call to mind 
the old story written in the sacred Book. I mean in Genesis. When Jacob slept at a certain place, he put a 
stone at his head; and in his sleep he saw a ladder reaching from earth even unto heaven; and the Lord 
was resting upon it; and Angels were ascending and descending by it. This did Jacob see. A man’s dream 
would not have been recorded, had not some great mystery been figured in it, had not some great 
prophecy been to be understood in that vision. Accordingly, Jacob himself, because he understood what he 
had seen, placed a stone there, and anointed it with oil. Now ye recognise the anointing; recognise The 
Anointed also. For He is “the Stone which the builders rejected; He was made the Head of the corner.” He 
is the Stone of which Himself said, “Whosoever shall stumble against This Stone shall be shaken; but on 
whomsoever That Stone shall fall, It will crush him.” It is stumbled against as It lies on the earth; but It 
will fall on him, when He shall come from on high to judge the quick and dead. Woe to the Jews, for that 
when Christ lay low in His humility, they stumbled against Him. “This Man,” say they, “is not of God, 
because He breaketh the sabbath day.” “If He be the Son of God, let Him come down from the cross.” 
Madman, the Stone lies on the ground, and so thou deridest It. But since thou dost deride It, thou art 
blind; since thou art blind, thou stumblest; since thou stumblest, thou art shaken; since thou hast been 
shaken by It as It now lies on the ground, hereafter shall thou be crushed by It as It fails from above. 
Therefore Jacob anointed the stone. Did he make an idol of it? He showed a meaning in it, but did not 
adore it. Now then give ear, attend to this Nathanael, by the occasion of whom the Lord Jesus hath been 
pleased to explain to us Jacob’s vision. 


3. Ye that are well instructed in the school of Christ, know that this Jacob is Israel too. They are two 
names; for they are one man. His first name Jacob, which is by interpretation supplanter, he received 
when he was born. For when those twins were born, his brother Esau was born first; and the hand of the 
younger was found on the elder’s foot. He held his brother’s foot who preceded him in his birth, and 
himself came after. And because of this occurrence, because he held his brother’s heel, he was called 
Jacob, that is, Supplanter. And afterwards, when he was returning from Mesopotamia, the Angel wrestled 
with him in the way. What comparison can there be between an Angel’s and a man’s strength? Therefore 
it is a mystery, a sacrament, a prophecy, a figure; let us therefore understand it. For consider the manner 
of the struggle too. While he wrestleth, Jacob prevailed against the Angel. Some high meaning is here. 
And when the man had prevailed against the Angel, he kept hold of Him; yes, the man kept hold of Him 
whom he had conquered. And said to Him, “I will not let Thee go, except Thou bless me.” When the 
conqueror was blessed by the Conquered, Christ was figured. So then that Angel, who is understood to be 
the Lord Jesus, saith to Jacob, “Thou shalt not be any more called Jacob, but Israel shall thy name be,” 
which is by interpretation, “Seeing God.” After this He touched the sinew of his thigh, the broad part, that 
is, of the thigh, and it dried up; and Jacob became lame. Such was He who was conquered. So great power 
had this Conquered One, as to touch the thigh, and make lame. It was then with His Own will that He was 
conquered. For He “had power to lay down” His strength, “and He had power to take It up.” He is not 
angry at being conquered, for He is not angry at being crucified. For He even blessed him, saying, “Thou 
shalt not be called Jacob, but Israel.” Then the “supplanter” was made “the seer of God.” And He touched, 
as I have said, his thigh, and made him lame. Observe in Jacob the people of the Jews, those thousands 
who followed and went before the Lord’s beast, who in concert with the Apostles worshipped the Lord, 
and cried out, “Hosanna to the Son of David, Blessed is He that cometh in the Name of the Lord.” Behold 
Jacob blessed. He has continued lame until now in them who are at this day Jews. For the broad part of 
the thigh signifies the multitude of increase. Of whom the Psalm, when it prophesied that the Nations 
should believe, speaketh, saying, “A people whom I have not known, hath served Me; by the hearing of the 
ear it hath obeyed Me.” I was not there, and I was heard; here I was, and I was killed. “A people whom I 
have not known, hath served Me; by the hearing of the ear it hath obeyed Me.” Therefore, “faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of Christ.” And it goes on, “The strange children have lied unto Me;” 
concerning the Jews. “The strange children have lied unto Me, the strange children have faded away and 
have halted from their paths.” I have pointed out Jacob to you, Jacob blessed and Jacob lame. 


4. But as arising out of this occasion, this must not be passed over, which may haply of itself perplex some 
of you; with what design is it, that when this Jacob’s grandfather Abraham’s name was changed (for he 
too was first called Abram, and God changed his name, and said, “Thou shall not be called Abram, but 
Abraham” ); from that time he was not called Abram. Search in the Scriptures, and you will see that 
before he received another name, he was called only Abram; after he received it, he was called only 
Abraham. But this Jacob, when he received another name, heard the same words, “Thou shalt not be 
called Jacob, but Israel shalt thou be called.” Search the Scriptures, and see how that he was always 
called both, both Jacob and Israel. Abram after he had received another name, was called only Abraham. 
Jacob after he had received another name, was called both Jacob and Israel. The name of Abraham was to 
be developed in this world; for here he was made the father of many nations, whence he received his 
name. But the name of Israel relates to another world, where we shall see God. Therefore the people of 


God, the Christian people in this present time, is both Jacob and Israel, Jacob in fact, Israel in hope. For 
the younger people is called the Supplanter of its brother the elder people. What! have we supplanted the 
Jews? No, but we are said to be their supplanters, for that for our sakes they were supplanted. If they had 
not been blinded, Christ would not have been crucified; His precious Blood would not have been shed; if 
that Blood had not been shed, the world would not have been redeemed. Because then their blindness 
hath profited us, therefore hath the elder brother been supplanted by the younger, and the younger is 
called the Supplanter. But how long shall this be? 


5. The time will come, the end of the world will come, and all Israel shall believe; not they who now are, 
but their children who shall then be. For these present walking in their own ways, will go to their own 
place, will pass on to everlasting damnation. But when they shall have been made all one people, that 
shall come to pass which we sing, “I shall be satisfied when Thy glory shall be manifested.” When the 
promise which is made to us, that we “see face to face,” shall come. “Now we see through a glass darkly,” 
and “in part;” but when both people, now purified, now raised again, now crowned, now changed into an 
immortal form, and into everlasting incorruption, shall see God face to face, and Jacob shall be no more, 
but there shall be Israel only; then shall the Lord see him in the person of this holy Nathanael, and shall 
say, “Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” When thou dost hear, “Behold an Israelite indeed;” 
let Israel come into thy mind; when Israel shall come into thy mind, let his dream come into thy mind, in 
which he saw a ladder from earth even to heaven, the Lord standing upon it, the Angels of God ascending 
and descending. This dream did Jacob see. But after this he was called Israel; that is, some little time after 
as he came from Mesopotamia, and on his journey. If then Jacob saw the ladder, and he is also called 
Israel; and this Nathanael is an “Israelite indeed in whom is no guile;” therefore when he wondered 
because the Lord. said to him, “I saw thee under the fig-tree;” did He say to him, “Thou shalt see greater 
things than these.” And so He announced to him Jacob’s dream. To whom did He announce it? To him 
whom He called “an Israelite, in whom was no guile.” As if He had said, “His dream, by whose name I 
have called thee, shall be manifested in thee; make no haste to wonder, “thou shalt see greater things 
than these. Ye shall see heaven open, and the Angels of God ascending and descending unto the Son of 
Man.” See what Jacob saw; see why Jacob anointed the stone with oil; see why Jacob prophetically 
signified and prefigured the Anointed One. For that action was a prophecy. 


6. Now I know what you are waiting for; I understand what you would hear from me. This too will I briefly 
declare, as the Lord enableth me; “ascending and descending unto the Son of Man.” How—if they descend 
to Him, He is here; if they ascend to Him, He is above. But if they ascend to Him, and descend toHim, He 
is at once above and here. It cannot any way possibly be, that they should ascend to Him, and descend to 
Him, unless He be both there whither they ascend, and here whither they descend—How do we prove that 
He is both there, and that He is here? Let Paul, who was first Saul, answer us. He found it by experience, 
when he was first a persecutor, and afterwards became a preacher; first Jacob, afterwards Israel; who was 
himself too “of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin.” In him let us see Christ above, Christ below. 
First, the very Voice of the Lord from heaven shows this; “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” What! 
had Paul ascended into heaven? Had Paul so much as cast a stone into heaven? He was persecuting the 
Christians, binding them, haling them to be put to death, searching them out in every place where they 
lay hid, when they were found on no consideration sparing them. To whom the Lord Christ saith, “Saul, 
Saul.” Whence crieth He? From heaven. Therefore He is above. “Why persecutest thou Me?” Therefore 
He is below. Thus have I explained all, though briefly, yet as well as I could to you, Beloved. I have 
ministered to you according to my duty, and now for your duty, do ye think upon the poor. Let us turn to 
the Lord, etc. 


SERMON LXXIII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN II. 2, “AND JESUS ALSO WAS BIDDEN, AND HIS DISCIPLES, TO THE 
MARRIAGE.” 


1. Ye know, Brethren, for ye have learnt it as believing in Christ, and continually too do we by our ministry 
impress it upon you, that the humility of Christ is the medicine of man’s swollen pride. For man would not 
have perished, had he not been swollen up through pride. For “pride,” as saith the Scripture, “is the 
beginning of all sin.” Against the beginning of sin, the beginning of righteousness was necessary. If then 
pride be the beginning of all sin, whereby should the swelling of pride be cured, had not God vouchsafed 
to humble Himself? Let man blush to be proud, seeing that God hath humbled Himself. For when man is 
told to humble himself, he disdains it; and when men are injured, it is pride that makes them wish to be 
avenged. Forasmuch as they disdain to humble themselves, they wish to be avenged; as if another’s 
punishment could be any profit to any man. One who has been hurt and suffered wrong wishes to be 
avenged; he seeks his own remedy from another’s punishment, and gains a great torment. The Lord Christ 
therefore vouchsafed to humble Himself in all things, showing us the way; if we but think meet to walk 
thereby. 


2. Among His other acts, lo, the Virgin’s Son comes to the marriage; who being with the Father instituted 
marriage. As the first woman, by whom came sin, was made of a man without a woman; so the Man by 
whom sin was done away, was made of a woman without a man. By the first we fell, by the other we rise. 
And what did He at this marriage? Of water He made wine. What greater sign of power? He who had 


power to do such things, vouchsafed to be in need. He who made of water wine could also have of stones 
made bread. The power was the same; but then the devil tempted Him, therefore Christ did it not. For ye 
know that when the Lord Christ was tempted, the devil suggested this to Him. For He was an hungred, 
since this too He vouchsafed to be, since this too made part of His Humiliation. The Bread was hungry, as 
the Way fainted, as saving Health was wounded, as the Life died. When then He was an hungred as ye 
know, the tempter said to Him, “If Thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be made bread.” 
And He made answer to the tempter, teaching thee to answer the tempter. For to this end does the 
general fight, that the soldiers may learn. What answer did He make? “Man doth not live by bread alone, 
but by every word of God.” And He did not make bread of the stones, who of course could as easily have 
done it, as He made of water wine. For it is an exercise of the same power to make bread of stone; but He 
did it not, that He might despise the tempter’s will. For no otherwise is the tempter overcome, but by 
being despised. And when He had overcome the devil’s temptation, “Angels came and ministered to Him.” 
He then who had so great power, why did He not do the one, and do the other? Read, yea, recollect what 
thou hast just heard, when He did this, when, that is, He made of the water wine; what did the Evangelist 
add? “And His disciples believed on Him.” Would the devil on the other occasion have believed on Him? 


3. He then who could do so great things, was hungry, and athirst, was wearied, slept, was apprehended, 
beaten, crucified, slain. This is the way; walk by humility, that thou mayest come to eternity. Christ-God is 
the Country whither we go; Christ-Man is the Way whereby we go. To Him we go, by Him we go; why fear 
we lest we go astray? He departed not from the Father; and came to us. He sucked the breasts, and He 
contained the world. He lay in the manger, and He fed the Angels. God and Man, the same God who is 
Man, the same Man who is God. But not God in that wherein He is Man, God, in that He is the Word; Man, 
in that the Word was made Flesh; by at once continuing to be God, and by assuming man’s Flesh; by 
adding what He was not, not losing what He was. Therefore henceforward, having now suffered in this 
His humiliation, dead, and buried, He has now risen again, and ascended into heaven, there He is, and 
sitteth at the right Hand of the Father: and here He is needy in His poor. Yesterday too I set this forth to 
your Affection by occasion of what He said to Nathanael, “Thou shalt see a greater thing than this. For I 
say unto you, Ye shall see Heaven open, and the Angels of God ascending and descending unto the Son of 
Man.” We searched out what this meant, and spake at some length; must we recapitulate the same to-day? 
Let those who were present remember; yet I will briefly run over it. 


4. He would not say, “ascending unto the Son of Man,” unless He were above; He would not say, 
“descending unto the Son of Man,” unless He were also below. He is at once above, and below; above in 
Himself, below in His; above with the Father, below in us. Whence also was that Voice to Saul, “Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou Me?” He would not say, “Saul, Saul,” unless that He was above. But Saul was not 
persecuting Him above. He then who was above would not have said, “Why persecutest thou me?” unless 
He were below also. Fear Christ above; recognise Him below. Have Christ above bestowing His bounty, 
recognise Him here in need. Here He is poor, there He is rich. That Christ is poor here, He tells us 
Himself for me, “I was an hungred, I was thirsty, I was naked, I was a stranger, I was in prison.” And to 
some He said, “Ye have ministered unto Me,” and to some He said, “Ye have not ministered unto Me.” Lo, 
we have proved Christ poor; that Christ is Rich, who knows not? And even here it was a property of these 
riches to turn the water into wine. If he who has wine is rich, how rich is He who maketh wine? So then 
Christ is rich and poor; as God, rich; as Man, poor. Yea rich too now as Very Man He hath ascended into 
heaven, sitteth at the right Hand of the Father; yet still He is poor and hungry here, thirsty, and naked. 


5. What art thou? Rich, or poor? Many tell me, I am poor; and they tell the truth. I recognise some poor 
having something, and some having want. But some have much gold and silver. O that they would 
acknowledge themselves poor! Poor they will acknowledge themselves, if they acknowledge the poor 
about them. For how is it? How much soever thou hast, thou rich man whosoever thou art, thou art God’s 
beggar. The hour of prayer comes, and there I prove thee. Thou makest thy petition. How art thou not 
poor, who makest thy petition? I say more, Thou makest petition for bread. Wilt thou not have to say, “Give 
us our daily bread”? Thou, who askest for daily bread, art thou poor, or rich? And yet Christ saith to thee, 
“Give Me of that which I have given thee. For what didst thou bring here, when thou camest hither? All 
things that I created, thyself created hast found here; nothing didst thou bring, nothing shalt thou take 
away. Why wilt thou not give Me of Mine Own? For thou art full, and the poor man is empty. Look at your 
first origin; naked were ye both born. Thou too then wast born naked. Great store hast thou found here; 
didst thou bring ought with thee? I ask for Mine Own; give, and I will repay. Thou hast found Me a 
bountiful giver, make Me at once thy debtor. It is not enough to say, Thou hast found Me a bountiful giver, 
make Me at once thy debtor;’ let Me regard thee as lending upon interest. Thou givest me but little, I will 
repay more. Thou givest me earthly things, I will repay heavenly. Thou givest me temporal things, I will 
restore eternal. I will restore thee to thyself, when I shall have restored thee unto Me.” 


SERMON LXXxIV 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN V. 2, “NOW THERE IS IN JERUSALEM BY THE SHEEP GATE A POOL,” ETC 


1. The lesson of the Gospel has just sounded in our ears, and made us intent to know what is the meaning 
of what has been read. This, I suppose, is looked for from me, this I promise, by the Lord’s assistance, to 
explain as well as I can. For without doubt it is not without a meaning, that those miracles were done, and 
something they figured out to us bearing on eternal saving health. For the health of the body which was 
restored to this man, of how long duration was it? “For what is your life?” saith Holy Scripture; “it is a 
vapour that appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away.” Therefore in that health was restored to 
this man’s body for a time, some enduringness was restored to a vapour. So then this is not to be valued 
much; “Vain is the health of man.” And, brethren, recollect that Prophetical and Evangelical testimony, for 
it is read in the Gospel; “All flesh is grass, and all the glory of flesh as the flower of grass; the grass 
withereth, the flower falleth away, the Word of the Lord endureth for ever.” The Word of the Lord 
communicateth glory even to the grass, and no transitory glory; for even to flesh He giveth immortality. 


2. But first passeth away the tribulation of this life, out of which He giveth us help, to whom we have said, 
“Give us help from tribulation.” And all this life is indeed a tribulation to the understanding. For there are 
two tormentors of the soul, torturing it not at once, but alternating their tortures. These two tormentors’ 
names are, Fear and Sorrow. When it is well with thee, thou art in fear; when it is ill, thou art in sorrow. 
This world’s prosperity, whom doth it not deceive, its adversity not break? In this grass, and in the days of 
grass, the surer way must be kept to, the Word of God. For when it had been said, “All flesh is grass, and 
all the glory of flesh as the flower of grass, the grass withereth, the flower falleth away;” as though we 
should ask, “What hope has grass? what stability the flower of grass?” it is said, “but the Word of the Lord 
endureth for ever.” And whence, you will say, is that Word to me? “The Word was made Flesh, and dwelt 
among us.” For the Word of the Lord saith to thee, “Do not reject My promise, for I have not rejected thy 
grass.” This then that the Word of the Lord hath granted to us, that we might hold to Him, that we might 
not pass away with the flower of grass; this, I say, that He hath granted to us, that the Word should be 
made Flesh, taking Flesh, not changed into flesh, abiding, and assuming, abiding what He was, assuming 
what He was not; this, I say, that He hath granted to us, that pool also signifies. 


3. I am speaking briefly. That water was the Jewish people; the five porches were the Law. For Moses 
wrote five books. Therefore was the water enclosed by five porches as that people was held in by the Law. 
The troubling of the water is the Lord’s Passion among that people. He who descended was healed, and 
only one; for this is unity. Whosoever are offended at the Passion of Christ are proud; they will not 
descend, they are not healed. And, say they, “Am I to believe that God was Incarnate, that God was born of 
a woman, that God was crucified, scourged, dead, wounded, buried?” Be it far from me to believe this of 
God, it is unworthy of Him. Let the heart speak, not the neck. To the proud the humiliation of the Lord 
seems unworthy of Him, therefore is saving health from such far off. Lift not thyself up; if thou wouldest 
be made whole, descend. Well might piety be alarmed, if Christ in the flesh subject to change were only 
spoken of. But now the truth sets forth to thee, Christ Unchangeable in His Nature as the Word. For, “In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God;” not a word to sound, and so pass away; for “the 
Word was God.” So then thy God endureth unchangeable. O true piety; thy God endureth, fear not; He 
doth not perish, and through Him, thou too dost not perish. He endureth, He is born of a woman, but in 
the Flesh. The Word made even His Mother. He who was before He was made, made her in whom He was 
to be made Himself. He was an infant, but in the Flesh. He sucked, He grew, He took nourishment, He ran 
through the several stages of life, He came to man’s estate, but in the Flesh. He was wearied, and He 
slept, but in the Flesh. He suffered hunger and thirst, but in the Flesh. He was apprehended, bound, 
scourged, assailed with railings, crucified finally, and killed, but in the Flesh. Why art thou alarmed? “The 
Word of the Lord endureth for ever.” Whoso rejecteth this humiliation of God, doth not wish for healing 
from the deadly swelling of pride. 


4. So then by His Flesh did the Lord Jesus Christ grant hope to our flesh. For He took on Him what we 
knew well in this earth, what aboundeth here, to be born, and to die. To be born and to die, abounded 
here; to rise again and to live for ever, was not here. Poor earthly merchandize found He here, He brought 
here strange and heavenly. If thou art alarmed at death, love the resurrection. He hath given thee help out 
of tribulation; for vain thy health had ever been. Let us acknowledge therefore and love the saving health 
in this world strange, that is, health everlasting, and live we in this world as strangers. Let us think that 
we are but passing away, so shall we be sinning less. Let us rather give thanks to our Lord God, that He 
hath been pleased that the last day of this life should be both near and uncertain. From the earliest 
infancy even to decrepit old age, it is but a short span. If Adam had died to-day, what would it have 
profited him, that he had lived so long? What “long time” is there in that in which there is an end? No one 
recalleth yesterday; to-day is pressed on by to-morrow, that it may pass away. In this little span let us live 
well, that we may go whence we may not pass away. And now even as we are talking, we are indeed 
passing away. Our words run on, and the hours fly by; so does our age, so our actions, so our honours, so 
our misery, so our happiness here below. All passeth away, but let us not be alarmed; “The Word of God 
endureth for ever.” Let us turn to the Lord, etc. 


SERMON LXXV 


AGAIN IN JOHN V. 2, ETC., ON THE FIVE PORCHES, WHERE LAY A GREAT MULTITUDE OF IMPOTENT FOLK, AND OF 
THE POOL OF SILOA 


1. Subjects strange neither to your ears nor hearts are now repeated: yet do they revive the affections of 
the hearer, and by repetition in some sort renew us: nor is it wearisome to hear what is well known 
already, for the words of the Lord are always sweet. The exposition of the sacred Scriptures is as the 
sacred Scriptures themselves: though they be well known, yet are they read to impress the remembrance 
of them. And so the exposition of them, though it be well known, is nevertheless to be repeated, that they 
who have forgotten it may be reminded, or they who chanced not to hear it may hear; and that with those 
who do retain what they are used to hear, it may by the repetition be brought to pass that they shall not 
be able to forget it. For I remember that I have already spoken to you, Beloved, on this lesson of the 
Gospel. Yet to repeat the same explanation to you is not wearisome, even as it was not wearisome to 
repeat the same Lesson to you. The Apostle Paul saith in a certain Epistle, “To write the same things to 
you, to me indeed is not wearisome, but for you it is necessary.” So too with myself to say the same things 
to you, to me is not wearisome, but for you it is safe. 


2. The five porches in which the infirm folk lay signify the Law, which was first given to the Jews and to 
the people of Israel by Moses the servant of God. For this Moses the minister of the Law wrote five books. 
In relation therefore to the number of the books which he wrote, the five porches figured the Law. But 
because the Law was not given to heal the infirm, but to discover and to manifest them; for so saith the 
Apostle, “For if there had been a law given which could have given life, verily righteousness should have 
been by the Law; But the Scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ 
might be given to them that believe;” therefore in those porches the sick folk lay, but were not cured. For 
what saith he? “If there had been a law given which could have given life.” Therefore those porches which 
figured the Law could not cure the sick. Some one will say to me, “Why then was it given?” The Apostle 
Paul hath himself explained: “Scripture,” saith he, “hath concluded all under sin, that the promise by faith 
of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe.” For these folk who were sick, thought themselves to 
be whole. They received the Law, which they were not able to fulfil; they learnt in what disease they were, 
and they implored the Physician’s aid; they wished to be cured because they came to know they were in 
distress, which they would not have known if they had not been unable to fulfil the Law which had been 
given. For man thought himself innocent, and from this very pride of false innocence became more mad. 
To tame this pride then and to lay it bare, the Law was given; not to deliver the sick, but to convince the 
proud. Attend then, Beloved; to this end was the Law given, to discover diseases, not to take them away. 
And so then those sick folk who might have been sick in their own houses with greater privacy, if those 
five porches had not existed, were in those porches set forth to the eyes of all men, but were not by the 
porches cured. The Law therefore was useful to discover sins, because that man being made more 
abundantly guilty by the transgression of the Law, might, having tamed his pride, implore the help of Him 
That pitieth. Attend to the Apostle; “The Law entered that sin might abound; but where sin abounded, 
grace hath much more abounded.” What is, “The Law entered that sin might abound”? As in another place 
he saith, “For where there is no law, there is no transgression.” Man may be called a sinner before the 
Law, a transgressor he cannot. But when he hath sinned, after that he hath received the Law, he is found 
not only a sinner, but a transgressor. Forasmuch then as to sin is added transgression, therefore “hath sin 
abounded.” And when sin abounds, human pride learns at length to submit itself, and to confess to God, 
and to say “I am weak.” To say to those words of the Psalm which none but the humbled soul saith, “I said, 
Lord, be merciful unto me; heal my soul, for I have sinned against thee.” Let the weak soul then say this 
that is at least convinced by transgression, and not cured, but manifested by the Law. Hear too Paul 
himself showing thee, both that the Law is good, and yet that nothing but the grace of Christ delivereth 
from sin. For the Law can prohibit and command; apply the medicine, that that which doth not allow a 
man to fulfil the Law, may be cured, it cannot, but grace only doeth that. For the Apostle saith, “For I 
delight in the Law of God after the inner man.” That is, I see now that what the Law blames is evil, and 
what the Law commands is good. “For I delight in the Law of God after the inner man. I see another law in 
my members resisting the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity in the law of sin.” This derived 
from the punishment of sin, from the propagation of death, from the condemnation of Adam, “resists the 
law of the mind, and brings it into captivity in the law of sin which is in the members.” He was convinced; 
he received the Law, that he might be convinced: see now what profit it was to him that he was convinced. 
Hear the following words, “Wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death? 
The grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


3. Give heed then. Those five porches were significative of the Law, bearing the sick, not healing them; 
discovering, not curing them. But who did cure the sick? He that descended into the pool. And when did 
the sick man descend into the pool? When the Angel gave the sign by the moving of the water. For thus 
was that pool sanctified, for that the Angel came down and moved the water. Men saw the water; and 
from the motion of the troubled water they understood the presence of the Angel. If any one then went 
down, he was cured. Why then was not that sick man cured? Let us consider his own words; “I have no 
man,” he says, “when the water is moved, to put me into the pool, but while I am coming, another 
steppeth down.” Couldest not thou then step down afterwards, if another step down before thee? Here it 
is shown us, that only one was cured at the moving of the water. Whosoever stepped down first, he alone 


was cured: but whoever stepped down afterwards, at that moving of the water was not cured, but waited 
till it was moved again. What then does this mystery mean? For it is not without a meaning. Attend, 
Beloved. Waters are put in the Apocalypse for a figure of peoples. For when in the Apocalypse John saw 
many waters, he asked what it meant, and it was told him that they were peoples. The water then of the 
pool signified the people of the Jews. For as that people was held in by the five books of Moses in the Law, 
so that water too was enclosed by five porches. When was the water troubled? When the people of the 
Jews was troubled. And when was the people of the Jews troubled, but when the Lord Jesus Christ came? 
The Lord’s Passion was the troubling of the water. For the Jews were troubled when the Lord suffered. 
See, what was just now read had relation to this troubling. “The Jews wished to kill Him, not only because 
He did these things on the sabbaths, but because He called Himself the Son of God, making Himself equal 
with God.” For Christ called Himself the Son after one manner, in another was it said to men, “I said, Ye 
are Gods, and ye are all children of the Most High.” For if He had made Himself the Son of God in such 
sort as any man whatever may be called the son of God (for by the grace of God men are called sons of 
God); the Jews would not have been enraged. But because they understand Him to call Himself the Son of 
God in another way, according to that, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God;” and according to what the Apostle saith, “Who being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God;” they saw a man, and they were enraged, because He made Himself 
equal with God. But He well knew that He was equal, but wherein they saw not. For that which they saw 
they wished to crucify; by That which they saw not, they were judged. What did the Jews see? What the 
Apostles also saw, when Philip said, “Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” But what did the Jews not 
see? What not even the Apostles saw, when the Lord answered, “Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet have ye not known Me? He that seeth Me, seeth the Father also.” Because then the Jews were not able 
to see This in Him, they held Him for a proud and ungodly man, making Himself equal with God. Here was 
a troubling, the water was troubled, the Angel had come. For the Lord is called also the “Angel of the 
Great Counsel,” in that He is the messenger of the Father’s will. For Angel in Greek is in Latin 
“messenger.” So you have the Lord saying that He announces to us the kingdom of Heaven. He then had 
come, the “Angel of the Great Counsel,” but the Lord of all the Angels. “Angel” on this account, because 
He took Flesh; the “Lord of Angels,” in that by “Him all things were made, and without Him was nothing 
made.” For if all things, Angels too. And therefore Himself was not made, because by Him all things were 
made. Now what was made, was not made without the operation of the Word. But the flesh which became 
the mother of Christ, could not have been born, if it had not been created by the Word, which was 
afterwards born of it. 


4. The Jews then were troubled. What is this? “Why doeth He these things on the sabbath days?” And 
especially at those words of the Lord, “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” Their carnal 
understanding of this, that God rested on the seventh day from all His works, “troubled them.” For this is 
written in Genesis, and most excellently written it is, and on the best reasons. But they thinking that God 
as it were rested from fatigue on the seventh day after all, and that He therefore blessed it, because on it 
He was refreshed from His weariness, did not in their foolishness understand, that He who made all 
things by the Word, could not be wearied. Let them read, and tell me how could God be wearied, who 
said, “Let it be made, and it was made.” To-day if a man could so do, as God did, how would he be 
wearied? He said, “Let there be light, and the light was made.” Again, “Let there be a firmament, and it 
was made:” if indeed He said, and it was not done, He was wearied. In another place briefly, “He spake, 
and they were made; He commanded, and they were created.” He then who worketh thus, how doth He 
labour? But if He labour not, how doth He rest? But in that sabbath, in which it is said that God rested 
from all His works, in the Rest of God our rest was signified; because the sabbath of this world shall be, 
when the six ages shall have passed away. The six days as it were of the world are passing away. One day 
hath passed away, from Adam unto Noe; another from the deluge unto Abraham; the third from Abraham 
unto David; the fourth from David unto the carrying away into Babylon; the fifth from the carrying away 
into Babylon unto the advent of our Lord Jesus Christ. Now the sixth day is in passing. We are in the sixth 
age, in the sixth day. Let us then be reformed after the image of God, because that on the sixth day man 
was made after the image of God. What formation did then, let reformation do in us, and what creation did 
there, let creating-anew do in us. After this day in which we now are, after this age, the rest which is 
promised to the saints and prefigured in those days, shall come. Because in very truth too, after all things 
which He made in the world, He hath made nothing new in creation afterwards. The creatures themselves 
shall be transformed and changed. For since the creatures were fashioned, nothing more has been added. 
But nevertheless, if He who made did not rule the world, what is made would fall to ruin: He cannot but 
administer that which He hath made. Because then nothing hath been added to the creation, He is said to 
have rested from all His works; but because He doth not cease to govern what He made, rightly did the 
Lord say, “My Father worketh even hitherto.” Attend, Beloved. He finished, He is said to have rested; for 
He finished His works, and hath added no more. He governeth what He hath made; therefore He doth not 
cease to work. But with the same facility that He made, with the same doth He govern. For do not 
suppose, brethren, that when He created He did not labour, and that He laboureth in that He governeth: 
as in a ship, they labour who build the ship, and they who manage it labour too; for they are men. For with 
the same facility wherewith “He spake and they were made,” with the same facility and judgment doth He 
govern all things by the Word. 


5. Let us not, because human affairs seem to be in disorder, fancy that there is no governance of human 
affairs. For all men are ordered in their proper places; but to every man it seems as though they have no 


order. Do thou only look to what thou wouldest wish to be; for as thou shalt wish to be, the Master 
knoweth where to place thee. Look at a painter. Before him are placed various colours, and he knows 
where to set each colour on. Questionless the sinner hath chosen to be the black colour; does not then the 
Artist know where to place him? How many parts does the painter finish off with the colour of black? how 
many ornaments does he make of it? With it he makes the hair, the beard, the eye-brows; he makes the 
face of white only. Look then to that which thou wouldest wish to be; take no care where He may order 
thee who cannot err, He knoweth where to place thee. For so we see it happen by the common laws of the 
world. Some man, for instance, has chosen to be a house-breaker: the law of the judge knows that he has 
acted contrary to the law: the law of the judge knows where to place him; and orders him most properly. 
He indeed has lived evilly; but not evilly has the law ordered him. From a house-breaker he will be 
sentenced to the mines; from the labour of such how great works are constructed? That condemned man’s 
punishment is the city’s ornament. So then God knoweth where to place thee. Do not think that thou art 
disturbing the counsel of God, if thou art minded to be disorderly. Doth not He who knew how to create, 
know how to order thee? Good were it for thee to strive for this, to be set in a good place. What was said 
of Judas by the Apostle? “He went unto his own place.” By the operation of course of Divine Providence, 
because by an evil will he chose to be evil, but God did not by ordering evil make it. But because that evil 
man himself chose to be a sinner, he did what he would, and suffered what he would not. In that he did 
what he would, his sin is discovered; in that he suffered what he would not, the order of God is praised. 


6. Wherefore have I said all this? That ye, brethren, may understand what was most excellently said by 
the Lord Jesus Christ, “My Father worketh even hitherto.” In that He doth not abandon the creature which 
He made. And He said, “As He worketh, so do I also work.” In this He at once signified that He was equal 
with God. “My Father,” saith He, “worketh hitherto, and I work.” Their carnal sense touching the rest was 
troubled. For they thought that the Lord being wearied rested, that He should work no more. They hear, 
“My Father worketh even hitherto:” they are troubled. “And I work:” He hath made Himself equal with 
God: they are troubled. But be not alarmed. The water is troubled, now the sick man is to be cured. What 
meaneth this? Therefore are they troubled, that the Lord may suffer. The Lord doth suffer, the precious 
Blood is shed, the sinner is redeemed, grace is given to the sinner, to him that saith, “Wretched man that I 
am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death? The grace of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
But how is he cured? If he step down. For that pool was so made, that men should go down, and not come 
up to it. For there might be pools of such a kind, so constructed, that men must go up to them. But why 
was this made in such a way that men must go down to it? Because the Lord’s Passion searches for the 
humble. Let the humble go down, let him not be proud, if he wishes to be cured. But why was it but 
“one”? Because the Church is only One throughout the world, unity is saved. When then one is made 
whole, unity is signified. By one understand unity. Depart not then from unity, if thou wouldest not be 
without a part in this saving cure. 


7. What then does it mean that the man was in infirmity thirty-eight years? I know, brethren, that I have 
spoken of this already; but even those who read forget, how much more they who hear but seldom? Attend 
therefore for a little while, Beloved. In the number forty, the accomplishment of righteousness is figured. 
The accomplishment of righteousness, in that we live here in labour, in toil, in self-restraint, in fastings, in 
watchings, in tribulations; this is the exercise of righteousness, to bear this present time, and to fast as it 
were from this world; not from the food of the body, which we do but seldom; but from the love of the 
world, which we ought to do always. He then fulfils the law who abstains from this world. For he cannot 
love that which is eternal, unless he shall cease to love that which is temporal. Consider a man’s love: 
think of it as, so to say, the hand of the soul. If it is holding anything, it cannot hold anything else. But that 
it may be able to hold what is given to it, it must leave go what it holds already. This I say, see how 
expressly I say it; “Whoso loveth the world cannot love God; he hath his hand engaged.” God saith to him, 
“Hold what I give.” He will not leave go what he was holding; he cannot receive what is offered. Have I 
said a man should not possess ought? If he is able, if perfection require this of him, let him not possess. If 
hindered by any necessity he is not able, let him possess, not be possessed; let him hold, not be held; let 
him be the lord of his possessions, not the slave; as saith the Apostle “However, brethren, the time is 
short; it remaineth that both they that have wives, be as though they had not; and they who buy, as though 
they possessed not; and they who rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; and they who weep, as though they 
wept not; and they who use this world, as though they used it not; for the fashion of this world passeth 
away. I would have you be without carefulness.” What is, “Do not love what thou dost possess in this 
world”? Let it not hold thine hand fast, by which God must be held. Let not thy love be engaged, whereby 
thou canst make thy way to God, and cleave to Him who created thee. 


8. Thou wilt say and make answer to me, “Yea, God knows that I possess innocently what I have.” 
Temptation proves thee. There is a troubling of thy possessions, and thou dost blaspheme. It is but lately 
we were in such a case. There is a troubling of thy possessions, and thou art not found what thou wast, 
and dost show that there is one thing in thy mouth to-day, and another in thy mouth yesterday. And I 
would that thou wouldest only defend thine own even with vehemence; and not try to usurp with audacity 
another’s; and what is worse, to escape reprehension, maintain that what is another’s is thine own. But 
why need I say more? This I advise, this I say, Brethren, and as a brother advise; God bids, and I admonish 
because I am admonished. He alarmeth me, who doth not allow me to keep silence. He exacteth of me 
what He hath given. For He hath given it to be laid out, not to be kept up. And if I should keep it and hide 
it, He saith to me, “Thou wicked and slothful servant, wherefore gavest thou not My money to the 


exchangers, that at My coming I might require it with usury?” And what will it profit me that I have lost 
nothing of that which I received? That is not enough for my Lord, He is covetous; but God’s covetousness 
is our salvation. He is covetous, He looketh for His own money, He gathereth in His Own image. “Thou 
shouldest have given,” saith He, “the money to the exchangers, that at My coming I might require it with 
usury.” And if by any chance forgetfulness should make me fail of admonishing you, the temptations and 
tribulations at least which we are suffering, would be an admonition to you. Ye have heard at least the 
word of God. Blessed be the Lord and His glory. For ye are here gathered together, and are hanging on 
the word of God’s minister. Turn not your attention to our flesh, by which the word is given out to you; for 
hungry men regard not the meanness of the dish, but the preciousness of the food. God is proving you. Ye 
are gathered together, ye praise the word of God; temptation will prove in what manner ye hear it: ye will 
have the active business of life whereby your true character will be shown. For so he who to-day is 
shouting with railings, was yesterday a ready listener. Therefore I forewarn; therefore I tell you, therefore 
I do not withhold it, my Brethren, that the time of questioning will come. For the Lord maketh question of 
the righteous and of the ungodly. This you know ye have sung, this have we sung together; “The Lord 
maketh question of the righteous and the ungodly.” And what follows? “But he that loveth iniquity, hateth 
his own soul.” And in another place, “Into the thoughts of the ungodly there shall be questioning made.” 
God doth not make question of thee there, where I question thee. I question thy tongue, God questioneth 
thy thoughts. For He knoweth how thou dost hear, and He knoweth how to require, Who ordereth me to 
give. He hath wished me to be a dispenser, the requiring He hath reserved to Himself. To admonish, to 
teach, to rebuke, is ours; but to save, and to crown, or to condemn, and to cast into hell, is not ours; “But 
the Judge shall deliver to the officer, and the officer to the prison. Verily I say unto thee, thou shalt not go 
out thence, till thou payest the last farthing.” 


9. Let us then return to our subject. The perfection of righteousness is shown by the number forty. What is 
it to fulfil the number forty? To restrain one’s self from the love of this world. Restraint from temporal 
things, that they be not loved to our destruction, is, as it were, fasting from this world. Therefore the Lord 
fasted forty days, and Moses, and Elias. He then who gave His servants the power to fast forty days, could 
He not fast eighty or a hundred? Why then did He not will to fast more than He had given His servants to 
do, but because in this number forty is the mystery of fasting, the restraint from this world? What is this 
to say? What the Apostle says; “The world is crucified to me, and I to the world.” He then fulfils the 
number forty. And what doth the Lord show? That because Moses did this, this Elias, this Christ, that this 
both the Law, and the Prophets, and the Gospel, teach; that thou mayest not think that there is one thing 
in the Law, another in the Prophets, another in the Gospel. All Scripture teacheth thee nothing else, but 
restraint from the love of the world, that thy love may speed on to God. As a figure that the Law teaches 
this, Moses fasted forty days. As a figure that the Prophets teach it, Elias fasted forty days. As a figure 
that the Gospel teaches it, the Lord fasted forty days. And therefore in the mount too these three 
appeared, the Lord in the middle, Moses and Elias at the sides. Wherefore? Because the Gospel itself 
receives testimony from the Law and the Prophets. But why in the number forty is the perfection of 
righteousness? In the Psalter it is said, “O God, I will sing a new song unto Thee, upon a psaltery of ten 
strings will I sing praises unto Thee.” Which signifies the ten precepts of the Law, which the Lord came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil, And the Law itself throughout the whole world, it is evident, hath four 
quarters, the East, and West, South, and North, as the Scripture saith. And hence the vessel which bare 
all the emblematic animals, which was exhibited to Peter, when he was told, “Kill and eat,” that it might 
be shown that the Gentiles should believe and enter into the body of the Church, just as what we eat 
entereth into our body, and which was let down from heaven by four corners (these are the four quarters 
of the world), showed that the whole world should believe. Therefore in the number forty is restraint from 
the world. This is the fulfilling of the Law: now the fulfilling of the Law is charity. And therefore before the 
Pasch we fast forty days. For this time before the Pasch is the sign of this our toilsome life, wherein, in 
toils, and cares, and continence, we fulfil the Law. But afterwards we celebrate the Pasch, that is, the days 
of the Lord’s resurrection signifying our own resurrection. Therefore fifty days are celebrated; because 
the reward of the denarius is added to the forty, and it becomes fifty. Why is the reward a denarius? Have 
ye not read, how that they who were hired into the vineyard, whether at the first, or sixth, or the last hour, 
could only receive the denarius? When to our righteousness shall be added its reward, we shall be in the 
number fifty. Yea, and then shall we have none other occupation, save to praise God. And therefore 
throughout those days we say, “Hallelujah.” For Halleluiah is the praise of God. In this frail estate of 
mortality, in this fortieth number here, as though before the resurrection, let us groan in prayers, that we 
may sing praises then. Now is the time of longing, then will be the time of embracing and enjoying. Let us 
not faint in the time of forty, that we may joy in the time of fifty. 


10. Now who is he that fulfilleth the Law, but he that hath charity? Ask the Apostle, “Charity is the 
fulfilling of the Law. For all the Law is fulfilled in one word, in that which is written, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” But the commandment of charity is twofold; “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the great commandment. The other is like 
it; Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” They are the words of the Lord in the Gospel: “On these two 
commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets.” Without this twofold love the Law cannot be fulfilled. 
As long as the Law is not fulfilled, there is infirmity. Therefore he had two short, who was infirm thirty and 
eight years. What means, “had two short”? He did not fulfil these two commandments. What doth it profit 
that the rest is fulfilled, if those are not fulfilled? Hast thou thirty-eight? If thou have not those two, the 
rest will profit thee nothing. Thou hast two short, without which the rest avail not, if thou have not the 


two commandments which conduct unto salvation. “If I speak with the tongues of men and angels, and 
have not charity, Iam become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And if I know all mysteries, and all 
knowledge, and if I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 
And if I distribute all my substance, and if I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing.” They are the Apostle’s words. All those things therefore which he mentioned are as it were 
the thirty-eight years; but because charity was not there, there was infirmity. From that infirmity who then 
shall make whole, but He who came to give charity? “A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another.” And because He came to give charity, and charity fulfilleth the Law, with good reason said 
He, “I came not to destroy the Law, but to fulfil.” He cured the sick man, and told him to carry his couch, 
and go unto his house. And so too He said to the sick of the palsy whom He cured. What is it to carry our 
couch? The pleasure of our flesh. Where we lie in infirmity, is as it were our bed. But they who are cured 
master and carry it, are not by this flesh mastered. So then, thou whole one, master the frailness of thy 
flesh, that in the sign of the forty days’ fast from this world, thou mayest fulfill the number forty, for that 
He hath made that sick man whole, “Who came not to destroy the Law, but to fulfil.” 


11. Having heard this, direct your heart to Godward. Do not deceive yourselves. Ask yourselves then when 
it is well with you in the world ; then ask yourselves, whether ye love the world, or whether ye love it not; 
learn to let it go before ye are let go yourselves. What is to let it go? Not heartily to love it. Whilst there is 
yet something with thee which thou must one day lose, and either in life or death let it go, it cannot be 
with thee always; whilst I say it is yet with thee, loosen thy love; be prepared for the will of God, hang 
upon God. Hold thee fast to Him, whom thou canst not lose against thy will, that if it chance thee to lose 
these temporal things, thou mayest say, “The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away, as it hath pleased the 
Lord, so is it done, blessed be the Name of the Lord.” But if it chance, and God so wills it, that the things 
thou hast be with thee even to the last: for thy detachment from this life thou receivest the denarius, the 
fifty, and the perfection of blessedness cometh to pass in thee, when thou shalt sing Hallelujah. Having 
these things which I have now brought forward in your memory, may they avail to overthrowing your love 
of the world. Evil is its friendship, deceitful, it makes a man the enemy of God. Soon, in one single 
temptation, a man offendeth God, and becometh His enemy. Nay not then becometh His enemy; but is 
then discovered to have been His enemy. For when he was loving and praising Him, he was an enemy; but 
he neither knew it himself, nor did others. Temptation came, the pulse is touched, and the fever 
discovered. So then brethren, the love of the world, and the friendship of the world, make men the 
enemies of God. And it does not make good what it promises, it is a liar, and deceiveth. Therefore men 
never cease hoping in this world, and who attains to all he hopes for? But whereunto soever he attains, 
what he has attained to is forthwith disesteemed by him. Other things begin to be desired, other fond 
things are hoped for; and when they come, whatsoever it is that comes to thee, is disesteemed. Hold thee 
fast then to God, for He can never be of light esteem, for nothing is more beautiful than He. For for this 
cause are these things disesteemed, because they cannot stand, because they are not what He is. For 
nought, O soul, sufficeth thee, save He who created thee. Whatsoever else thou apprehendest is wretched; 
for He Alone can suffice thee who made thee after His Own likeness. Thus it was expressly said, “Lord, 
show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” There only can there be security; and where security can be, 
there in a certain sort will be insatiable satiety. For thou wilt neither be so satiated, as to wish to depart; 
nor will anything be wanting, as though thou couldest suffer want. 


SERMON LXXVI 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN V. 19, “THE SON CAN DO NOTHING OF HIMSELF, BUT WHAT HE SEETH 
THE FATHER DOING.” 


1. The mysteries and secrets of the kingdom of God first seek for believing men, that they may make them 
understanding. For faith is understanding’s step; and understanding faith’s attainment. This the Prophet 
expressly says to all who prematurely and in undue order look for understanding, and neglect faith. For he 
says, “Unless ye believe, ye shall not understand.” Faith itself then also hath a certain light of its own in 
the Scriptures, in Prophecy, in the Gospel, in the Lessons of the Apostles. For all these things which are 
read to us in this present time, are lights in a dark place, that we may be nourished up unto the day. The 
Apostle Peter says, “We have a more sure word of prophecy, whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as 
unto a light in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in your hearts.” 


2. Ye see then, Brethren, how exceedingly unregulated and disordered in their haste are they who like 
immature conceptions seek an untimely birth before the birth; who say to us, “Why dost thou bid me 
believe what I do not see? Let me see something that I may believe. Thou biddest me believe whilst yet I 
see not; I wish to see, and by seeing to believe, not by hearing.” Let the Prophet speak. “Unless ye believe, 
ye shall not understand.” Thou wishest to ascend, and dost forget the steps. Surely, out of all order. O 
man, if I could show thee already what thou mightest see, I should not exhort thee to believe. 


3. Faith then, as it has been elsewhere defined, is “the firm support of those who hope, the evidence of 
things which are not seen.” If they are not seen, how are they evidenced to be? What! Whence are these 
things which thou seest, but from That which thou seest not? To be sure thou dost see somewhat that thou 
mayest believe somewhat, and from that thou seest, mayest believe what thou seest not. Be not ungrateful 
to Him who hath made thee see, whereby thou mayest be able to believe what as yet thou canst not see. 


God hath given thee eyes in the body, reason in the heart; arouse the reason of the heart, wake up the 
interior inhabitant of thine interior eyes, let it take to its windows, examine the creature of God. For there 
is one within who sees by the eyes. For when thy thoughts within thee are on any other subject, and the 
inhabitant within is turned away, the things which are before thine eyes thou seest not. For to no purpose 
are the windows open, when he who looks through them is away. It is not then the eyes that see, but some 
one sees by the eyes; awake him, arouse him. For this hath not been denied thee; God hath made thee a 
rational animal, set thee over the cattle, formed thee after His Own image. Oughtest thou to use them as 
the cattle do; only to see what to add to thy belly, not to thy soul? Stir up, I say, the eye of reason, use 
thine eyes as a man should, consider the heaven and earth, the ornaments of the heaven, the fruitfulness 
of the earth, the flight of the birds, the swimming of the fish, the virtue of the seeds, the order of the 
seasons; consider the works, and seek for the Author; take a view of what thou seest, and seek Him whom 
thou seest not. Believe on Him whom thou seest not, because of these things which thou seest. And lest 
thou think that it is with mine own words that I have exhorted thee; hear the Apostle saying, “For the 
invisible things of God from the creation of the world are clearly seen by those things which are made.” 


4. These things thou disregardedst, nor didst look upon them as a man, but as an irrational animal. The 
Prophet cried out to thee, and cried in vain. “Be ye not like to horse and mule, which have no 
understanding.” These things I say thou didst see, and disregard. God’s daily miracles were disesteemed, 
not for their easiness, but their constant repetition. For what is more difficult to understand than a man’s 
birth, that one who was in existence should by dying depart into darkness, and that one who was not, by 
being born should come forth to light? What so marvellous, what so difficult to comprehend? But with God 
easy to be done. Marvel at these things, awake; at His unusual works, thou canst wonder, are they greater 
than those which thou art accustomed to see? Men wondered that our Lord God Jesus Christ filled so 
many thousands with five loaves; and they do not wonder that through a few grains the whole earth is 
filled with crops. When the water was made wine, men saw it, and were amazed; what else takes place 
with the rain along the root of the vine? He did the one, He does the other; the one that thou mayest be 
fed, the other that thou mayest wonder. But both are wonderful, for both are the works of God. Man sees 
unusual things, and wonders; whence is the man himself who wonders? where was he? whence came he 
forth? whence the fashion of his body? whence the distinction of his limbs? whence that beautiful form? 
from what beginnings? what contemptible beginnings? And he wonders at other things, when he the 
wonderer is himself a great wonder. Whence then are these things which thou seest but from Him whom 
thou seest not? But as I had begun to say, because these things were disesteemed by thee, He came 
Himself to do unusual things, that in these usual ones too thou mightest acknowledge thy Creator. He 
came to Whom it is said, “Renew signs.” To Whom it is said, “Show forth Thy marvellous mercies.” For 
dispensing them He ever was; He dispensed them, and no one marvelled. Therefore came He a Little one 
to the little, He came a Physician to the sick, who was able to come when He would, to return when He 
would, to do whatsoever He would, to judge as He would. And this, His will, is very righteousness; yea 
what He willeth, I say, is very righteousness. For that is not unrighteous which He willeth, nor can that be 
right which He willeth not. He came to raise the dead, men marvelling that He restored a man to the light 
who was in light already, He who day by day bringeth forth to the light those who were not. 


5. These things He did, yet was He despised by the many, who considered not so much what great things 
He did, as how small He was; as though they said within themselves, “These are divine things, but He isa 
man.” Two things then thou seest, divine works, and a man. If divine works cannot be wrought but by 
God, take heed lest in This Man God lie concealed. Attend, I say, to what thou seest, believe what thou 
seest not. He hath not abandoned thee, who hath called thee to believe; though He enjoin thee to believe 
that which thou canst not see: yet hath He not given thee up to see nothing whereby thou mayest be able 
to believe what thou dost not see. Is the creation itself a small sign, a small indication of the Creator? He 
also came, He did miracles. Thou couldest not see God, a man thou couldest; so God was made Man, that 
in One thou mightest have both what to see, and what to believe. “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God.” Thus thou hearest, and as yet seest not. Lo, He comes, lo, He 
is born, lo, He comes forth of a woman, who made man and woman. He who made man and woman was 
not made by man and woman. For thou wouldest peradventure have been likely to despise Him for being 
born, the manner of His birth canst thou not despise; for He ever was before that He was born. Lo, I say, 
He took a Body, He was clothed in Flesh, He came forth from the womb. Dost thou now see? seest thou 
now, I say? I ask as to the Flesh, but I point out as to That Flesh; something thou seest, and something 
thou seest not. Lo, in this very Birth, there are at once two things, one which thou mayest see, and 
another thou mayest not see; but so that by this which thou seest, thou mayest believe that which thou 
seest not. Thou hadst begun to despise, because thou seest Him who was born; believe what thou dost not 
see, that He was born of a virgin. “How trifling a person,” says one, “is he who was born!” But how great 
is He who was of a virgin born! And He who was born of a virgin brought thee a temporal miracle; He was 
not born of a father, of any man, I mean, His father, yet was He born of the flesh. But let it not seem 
impossible to thee, that He was born by His mother only, Who made man before father and mother. 


6. He brought thee then a temporal miracle, that thou mayest seek and admire Him who is Eternal. For 
He “who came forth as a Bridegroom out of His chamber,” that is, out of the virgin’s womb, where the 
holy nuptials were celebrated of the Word and the Flesh: He brought, I say, a temporal miracle; but He is 
Himself eternal, He is coeternal with the Father, He it is, who “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God.” He did for thee whereby thou mightest be cured, that thou 


mightest be able to see what thou didst not see. What thou despisest in Christ, is not yet the 
contemplation of him that is made whole, but the medicine of the sick. Do not hasten to the vision of the 
whole. The Angels see, the Angels rejoice, the Angels feed Thereon and live; Whereon they feed faileth 
not, nor is their food minished. In the thrones of glory, in the regions of the heavens, in the parts which 
are above the heavens, the Word is seen by the Angels, and is their Joy; is their Food, and endureth. But in 
order that man might eat Angel’s Bread, the Lord of Angels became Man. This is our Salvation, the 
Medicine of the infirm, the Food of the whole. 


7. And He spake to men, and said what ye have now heard, “The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what 
He seeth the Father do.” Is there now any one, think we, that understandeth this? Is there any one, think 
we, in whom the eye-salve of the flesh hath now its effect to the discerning in any fashion the brightness 
of the Divinity? He hath spoken, let us speak too; He, because the Word; we, because of the Word. And 
why speak we, howsoever we do it, of the Word? Because we were made by the Word after the likeness of 
the Word. As far then as we are capable of, as far as we can be partakers of that ineffableness, let us also 
speak, and let us not be contradicted. For our faith hath gone before, so that we may say, “I believed, 
therefore have I spoken.” I speak then that which I believe; whether or no I also see, or howsoever I see; 
He seeth rather; ye cannot see it. But when I shall have spoken, whether he who sees what I speak of, 
believe that I see too what I have spoken of, or whether he believe it not, what is that to me? Let him only 
really see, and let him believe what he will of me. 


8. “The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do.” Here rises up an error of the 
Arians; but it rises up that it may fall; because it is not humbled, that it may rise. What is it which hath set 
thee off? Thou wouldest say that the Son is less than the Father. For thou hast heard, “The Son can do 
nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do.” From this thou wouldest have the Son called less; it 
is this I know, I know it is this hath set thee off; believe that He is not less, thou canst not as yet see it, 
believe, this is what I was saying a little while ago. “But how,” you will say, “am I to believe against His 
own words”? He saith Himself, “The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do.” 
Attend too to that which follows; “For what things soever the Father doeth, the same also doeth the Son 
likewise;” He did not say, “such things,” Beloved, consider a while, that ye cause not confusion to 
yourselves. There is need of a tranquil heart, a godly and devout faith, a religious earnest attention; 
attend, not to me the poor vessel, but to Him who putteth the bread in the vessel. Attend then a while. For 
in all that I have said above in exhorting you to faith, that the mind imbued with faith may be capable of 
understanding, all that has been said has had a pleasing, glad, and easy sound, has cheered your minds, 
ye have followed it, ye have understood what I said. But what I am now about to say I hope there are some 
who will understand; yet I fear that all will not understand. And seeing that God hath by the lesson of the 
Gospel proposed to us a subject to speak upon, and we cannot avoid that which the Master hath proposed; 
I fear lest haply they who will not understand, who perhaps will be the greater number, should think that I 
have spoken to them in vain; but yet because of those who will understand, I do not speak in vain. Let him 
who understandeth rejoice, let him who doth not understand bear it patiently; what he doth not 
understand, let him bear, and that he may understand, let him bear delay. 


9. He doth not say then, “What things soever the Father doeth, such doeth the Son:” as if the Father doeth 
some things, and the Son others. For it did seem as though He had meant this when He said above, “The 
Son doeth nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do.” Mark; He did not there either say, “But 
what He heareth the Father enjoin;” but, “what He seeth the Father do.” If then we consult the carnal 
understanding, or sense rather, He hath set before Him as it were two workmen, the Father and the Son, 
the Father working without seeing any, the Son working from seeing the Father. This is still a carnal view. 
Nevertheless, in order to understand those things which are higher, let us not decline these lower and 
mean things. First, let us set something before our eyes in this way; let us suppose there are two 
workmen, father and son. The father has made a chest, which the son could not make, unless he saw the 
father making it: he keeps his mind on the chest which the father has made, and makes another chest like 
it, not the same. I put off for a while the words which follow, and now I ask the Arian; “Dost thou 
understand it in the sense of this supposition? Hath the Father done something, which when the Son saw 
Him do, He too hath done something like it? For do the words by which thou art perplexed seem to have 
this meaning?” Now He doth not say, “The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He heareth the Father 
enjoin.” But He saith, “The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do.” See, if thou 
understand it thus; the Father hath done something, and the Son attendeth that He may see what He 
Himself too hath to do; and that, some other thing like that which the Father had done. This which the 
Father hath done, by whom hath He done it? If not by the Son, if not by the Word, thou hast incurred the 
charge of blasphemy against the Gospel. “For all things were made by Him.” So then what the Father had 
done, He had done by the Word; if by the Word He had done it, He had done it by the Son. Who then is 
that other who attends, that He may do some other thing which he seeth the Father do? Ye have not been 
wont to say that the Father hath two sons: there is One, One Only-Begotten of Him. But through His 
mercy, Alone as regards His Divinity and not Alone as regards the inheritance. The Father hath made 
coheirs with His Only Son; not begotten them like Him of His Own Substance, but adopted them by Him 
out of His Own family. For “we have been called,” as Holy Scripture testifieth, “into the adoption of sons.” 


10. What then sayest thou? It is the Only Son Himself That speaketh; the Only-Begotten Son speaketh in 
the Gospel: the Word Himself hath given us the words, we have heard Himself saying, “The Son can do 


nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do.” Now then the Father doeth that the Son may see 
what to do; and nevertheless the Father doeth nothing but by the Son. Assuredly thou art confused, thou 
heretic, assuredly thou art confused; but thy confusion is as from taking hellebore, that thou mayest be 
cured. Even now thou canst not find thine own self, thou dost even thyself condemn thine own judgment 
and thy carnal view, I think. Put behind thee the eyes of the flesh, raise up what eyes thou hast in thine 
heart, behold things divine. They are men’s words it is true thou hearest, and by a man, by the Evangelist, 
by the Gospel thou hearest men’s words, as a man; but it is of the Word of God thou hearest, that thou 
mayest hear what is human, come to know what is Divine. The Master hath given trouble, that He might 
instruct; hath sown a difficulty, that He might excite an earnest attention. “The Son can do nothing of 
Himself, but what He seeth the Father do.” It might follow that He should say, “For what things soever the 
Father doeth, the like doeth the Son.” This He doth not say; but, “What things soever the Father doeth, 
the same doeth the Son likewise.” The Father doeth not some things, the Son other things; because all 
things that the Father doeth, He doeth by the Son. The Son raised Lazarus; did not the Father raise him? 
The Son gave sight to the blind man; did not the Father give him sight? The Father by the Son in the Holy 
Ghost. It is the Trinity; but the Operation of the Trinity is One, the Majesty One, the Eternity One, the 
Coeternity One, and the Works the Same. The Father doth not create some men, the Son others, the Holy 
Ghost others; the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost create one and the same man; and the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Ghost, One God, createth him. 


11. You observe a Plurality of Persons, but acknowledge the Unity of the Divinity. For because of the 
Plurality of Persons it was said, “Let Us make man after Our image and likeness.” He did not say, “I will 
make man, and do Thou attend when I am making him, that Thou too mayest be able to make another.” 
“Let Us make,” He saith; I hear the Plurality; “after Our image;” again I hear the Plurality. Where then is 
the Singularity of the Divinity? Read what follows, “And God made man.” It is said, “Let Us make man;” 
and it is not said, “The Gods made man.” The Unity is understood in that it was said, “God made man.” 


12. Where then is that carnal view? Be it confounded, hidden, brought to nought; let the Word of God 
speak to us. Even now as godly men, as believing already, as already imbued with faith, and having gotten 
some attainment of understanding, turn we to the Word Himself, to the Fountain of light, and let us say 
together, “O Lord, the Father doeth ever the same things as Thou; for that whatsoever the Father doeth, 
by Thee He doeth it. We have heard that Thou art the Word in the beginning; we have not seen, but 
believed. There too have we heard what follows, that all things were made by Thee.’ All things then that 
the Father doeth, He doeth by Thee. Therefore Thou doest the same things as the Father. Why then didst 
Thou wish to say, The Son can do nothing of Himself’? For I see a certain equality in Thee with the Father, 
in that I hear, What things soever the Father doeth, the same doeth the Son;’ I recognise an equality, 
hereby I understand, and comprehend as far as I am able, I and My Father are One.’ What meaneth it, 
that Thou canst do nothing, but what Thou seest the Father do? What meaneth this?” 


13. Peradventure He would say to me, yea say to us all: “Now as to this that I have said, The Son can do 
nothing, but what He seeth the Father do;’ My Seeing’ how dost thou understand? My Seeing,’ what is it? 
Put aside for a while the form of the servant which He took for thy sake. For in that servant’s form our 
Lord had eyes and ears in the Flesh, and that human form was the same figure of a Body, such as we bear, 
the same outlines of members. That Flesh had come from Adam: but He was not as Adam. So then the 
Lord walking whether on the earth or in the sea, as it pleased Him, as He would, for whatever He would, 
He could; looked at what He would; He fixed His eyes, He saw; He turned away His eyes, and did not see; 
who followed was behind Him, whoso could be seen, before Him; with the eyes of His Body, He saw only 
what was before Him. But from His Divinity nothing was hid. Put aside, put aside, I say, for a while the 
form of the servant, look at the Form of God in which He was before the world was made; in which He was 
equal to the Father; hereby receive and understand what He saith to thee, Who being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God.’ There see Him if thou canst, that thou mayest be able to see 
what His Seeing’ is.” “In the beginning was the Word.” How doth the Word see? Hath the Word eyes, or 
are our eyes found in Him, the eyes not of the flesh, but the eyes of godly hearts? For, “Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


14. Christ thou seest Man and God; He doth manifest to thee the Man, God He reserveth for thee. Now 
see how He reserveth God for thee, who doth manifest Himself to thee as Man. “Whoso loveth Me,” saith 
He, “keepeth My commandments; whoso loveth Me shall be loved of My Father, and I will love him.” And 
as if it were asked, “What wilt Thou give to him whom Thou lovest?” “And I will manifest Myself,” saith 
He, “to him.” What meaneth this, Brethren? He whom they saw already, promised that He would manifest 
Himself to them. To whom? Those by whom He was seen, or those also by whom He was not seen? Thus 
speaking to a certain Apostle, who asked to see the Father, that it might suffice him, and said, “Show us 
the Father, and it sufficeth us’—Then He standing before this servant’s eyes, in the form of a servant, 
reserving for his eyes when deified the Form of God, saith to him, “Have I been so long time with you, and 
have ye not known Me? He that seeth Me, seeth the Father also.” Thou askest to see the Father; see Me, 
thou seest Me, and dost not see Me. Thou seest what for thee I have assumed, thou dost not see What I 
have reserved for thee. Give ear to My commandments, purify thine eyes. “For whoso loveth Me, keepeth 
My commandments, and I will love him.” To him as keeping My commandments, and by My 
commandments made whole will I manifest Myself. 


15. If then, Brethren, we are not able to see what the “Seeing” of the Word is, whither are we going? what 
Vision it may be with too great haste are we requiring? why are we wishing to have shown us what we are 
not able to see? These things accordingly are spoken of which we desire to see, not as what we are able 
already to comprehend. For if thou seest the “Seeing” of the Word, peradventure in that thou seest the 
“Seeing” of the Word, thou wilt see the Word Himself; that the Word may not be one thing, the “Seeing” of 
the Word another, lest there be Therein anything joined, and coupled, and double, and compacted. For It 
is something Simple, of a Simplicity ineffable. Not as with a man, the man is one thing, the man’s seeing 
another. For sometimes a man’s seeing is extinguished, and the man remains. This it is of which I said that 
I was about to say something which all would not be able to understand; the Lord even grant that some 
may have understood. My Brethren, to this end doth He exhort us, that we may see, that the “Seeing” of 
the Word is beyond our powers; for they are small; be they nourished, perfected. Whereby? By the 
commandments. What commandments? “He that loveth Me, keepeth My commandments.” What 
commandments? For already do we wish to increase, to be strengthened, perfected, that we may see the 
“Seeing” of the Word. Tell us, Lord, now what commandments? “A new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another.” This charity then, Brethren, let us draw from the plentifulness of the Fountain, 
let us receive it; be nourished by it. Receive thou that whereby thou mayest be able to receive. Let charity 
give thee birth, let charity nourish thee; charity bring thee to perfection, charity strengthen thee; that 
thou mayest see this “Seeing” of the Word, that the Word is not one thing and His “Seeing” another, but 
that the “Seeing” of the Word is the Very Word Himself; and so perhaps thou wilt soon understand that 
that which is said, “The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do,” is as if He had 
said, “The Son would not be, if He had not been born of the Father.” Let this suffice, Brethren; I know that 
I have said that which perhaps, if meditated upon, may develop itself to many, which oftentimes when 
expressed in words may chance to be obscured. 


SERMON LXXVII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN V. 25,”VERILY, VERILY, I SAY UNTO YOU, THE HOUR COMETH, AND NOWIS, 
WHEN THE DEAD SHALL HEAR THE VOICE OF THE SON OF GOD; AND THEY THAT HEAR SHALL LIVE,” ETC.; AND 
ON THE WORDS OF THE APOSTLE, “THINGS WHICH EYE SAW NOT,” ETC., 1 COR. II. 9 


1. Our hope, Brethren, is not of this present time, nor of this world, nor in that happiness whereby men 
are blinded that forget God. This ought we above all things to know, and in a Christian heart hold fast, 
that we were not made Christians for the good things of the present time, but for something else which 
God at once promiseth, and man doth not yet comprehend. For of this good it is said, “That eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man, what things God hath prepared for 
them that love Him.” Because then this good, so great, so excellent, so ineffable, fell not in with man’s 
understanding, it required God’s promise. For what hath been promised him, man blind of heart doth not 
now comprehend; nor can it be shown to him at present, what he will one day be to whom the promise is 
given. For so an infant child, if he could understand the words of one speaking, when himself could 
neither speak, nor walk, nor do anything, but feeble as we see he is, unable to stand, requiring the 
assistance of others, were able only to understand him who should speak to him and tell him, “Lo, as thou 
seest me walking, working, speaking, after a few years thou shall be as I am;” as he considered himself 
and the other, though he would see what was promised; yet considering his own feebleness, would not 
believe, and yet he would see what was promised. But with us infants, as it were, lying in this flesh and 
feebleness, that which is promised is at once great and is not seen; and so faith is aroused whereby we 
believe that we do not see that we may attain to see what we believe. Whosoever derideth this faith, so as 
to think that he is not to believe in that he doth not see; when that shall come which he believed not, is 
put to shame: being confounded is separated, being separated, is condemned. But whoso shall have 
believed, is put aside at the right hand, and shall stand with great confidence and joy among those to 
whom it shall be said, “Come, blessed of My Father, receive the kingdom which hath been prepared for 
you from the beginning of the world.” But the Lord made an end when He spake these words, thus, 
“These shall go into everlasting burning, but the righteous into life eternal.” This is the life eternal which 
is promised us. 


2. Because men love to live on this earth, life is promised them; and because they exceedingly fear to die, 
eternal life is promised them. What dost thou love? To live. This shalt thou have. What dost thou fear? To 
die. Thou shalt not suffer it. This seemed to be enough for human infirmity, that it should be said, “Thou 
shalt have eternal life.” This the mind of man can comprehend, by its present condition it can in some sort 
comprehend what is to be. But by the imperfection of its present condition how far can it comprehend it? 
Because he lives, and does not wish to die; he loves eternal life, he wishes to live always, never to die. But 
they who shall be tormented in punishments, have even a wish to die, and cannot. It is no great thing then 
to live long, or to live for ever; but to live blessedly is a great thing. Let us love eternal life, and hereby 
may we know how greatly we ought to labour for eternal life, when we see men who love the present life, 
which lasts but for a time and must be brought to an end, labour so for it, that when the fear of death 
comes, they will do whatever they can, not to put away, but to put off death. How does a man labour, when 
death threatens, by flight, by concealment, by giving all he has, and redeeming himself, by toil, by 
endurance of torments and uneasinesses, by calling in physicians, and whatever else a man can do? See, 
how that after exhausting all his labour and his means, he is but able to contrive to live a little longer; to 
live always, he is not able. If then men strive with so great labour, with so great efforts, so great a cost, 


such earnestness, such watchfulness, such carefulness, that they may live a little longer; how should they 
strive that they may live for ever? And if they are called wise, who by all means strive to put off death, and 
live a few days, that they lose not a few days: how foolish are they who so live as to lose the day eternal! 


3. This then only can be promised us, that this gift of God may in whatever measure be sweet to us, from 
this which we have at present; seeing that it is of His gift we have it, that we live, that we are in health. 
When then eternal life is promised, let us set before our eyes a life of such a kind, as to remove from it 
everything unpleasant which we suffer here. For it is easier for us to find what is not there, than what is 
there. Lo, here we live; we shall live there also. Here we are in health when we are not sick, and there is 
no pain in the body; there we shall be in health also. And when it is well with us in this life, we suffer no 
scourge; we shall suffer none there also. Suppose then a man here below living, in sound health, suffering 
no scourge; if any one were to grant him that he should be for ever so, and that this good estate should 
never cease, how greatly would he rejoice? how greatly be transported? how would he not contain himself 
in joy without pain, without torment, without end of life? If God had promised us this only, which I have 
mentioned, which I have just now in such words as I was able, described and set forth; at what a price 
ought it to be purchased if it were to be sold, how great a sum ought to be given to buy it? Would all that 
thou hadst suffice, even though thou shouldest possess the whole world? And yet it is to be sold; buy it if 
thou wilt. And be not much disquieted for a thing so great, because of the largeness of the price. Its price 
is no more than what thou hast. Now to procure any great and precious thing, thou wouldest get ready 
gold, or silver, or money, or any increase of cattle, or fruits, which might be produced in thy possessions, 
to buy this I know not what great and excellent thing, whereby to live in this earth happily. Buy this too, if 
thou wilt. Do not look for what thou hast, but for what thou art. The price of this thing is thyself. Its price 
is what thou art thyself. Give thine own self, and thou shalt have it. Why art thou troubled? why 
disquieted? What? Art thou going to seek for thine own self, or to buy thyself? Lo, give thine own self as 
thou art, such as thou art to that thing, and thou shalt have it. But you will say, “I am wicked, and perhaps 
it will not accept me.” By giving thyself to it, thou wilt be good. The giving thyself to this faith and 
promise, this is to be good. And when thou shalt be good, thou wilt be the price of this thing; and shalt 
have, not only what I have mentioned, health, safety, life, and life without end; thou shalt not only have 
this, I will take away other things yet. There shall there be no weariness, and sleeping; there shall there 
be no hunger, and thirst; there shall there be no growing, and growing old; because there shall be no birth 
either where the numbers remain entire. The number that is there is entire; nor is there any need for it to 
be increased, seeing there is no chance of diminution there. Lo, how many things have I taken away, and I 
have not yet said what shall be there. Lo, already there is life, and safety; no scourge, no hunger, no thirst, 
no failing, none of these; and yet I have not said, “what eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath 
ascended into the heart of man.” For if I have said it, it is false that is written, “Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it ascended into the heart of man.” For whence should it ascend into my heart, that I 
should say “that which hath not ascended into the heart of man”? It is believed, and not seen; not only not 
seen, but not even expressed. How then is it believed, if it is not expressed? Who believes what he doth 
not hear? But if he hear it that he may believe, it is expressed; if expressed, it is thought of; if thought of 
and expressed, then it entereth into the ears of men. And because it would not be expressed if it were not 
thought of, it hath ascended also into the heart of man. Lo, already the mere proposing of so great a thing 
disturbs us, that we cannot put it forth clearly in words. Who then can explain the thing itself? 


4. Let us attend to the Gospel; just now the Lord was speaking, and let us do what He said. “He that 
believeth in Me,” saith He, “passeth from death unto life, and cometh not into judgment. Verily I say unto 
you, that the hour shall come, and now is, when the dead shall hear the Voice of the Son of God, and they 
that hear shall live. For as the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son to have life in 
Himself.” By begetting Him He gave it; in that He begat, He gave it. For the Son is of the Father, not the 
Father of the Son; but the Father is the Father of the Son, and the Son is the Son of the Father. I say the 
Son is begotten of the Father, not the Father of the Son; and the Son was always, always therefore 
begotten. Who can comprehend this “always begotten”? For when any man hears of one begotten, it 
occurs to him; “Therefore there was a time, when he who was begotten was not.” What say we then? Not 
so; there was no time before the Son, for that “all things were made by Him.” If all things were made by 
Him, times also were made by Him; how could times be before the Son, by whom times were made? Take 
away then all times, the Son was with the Father always. If the Son were with the Father always, and yet 
the Son, He was begotten always; if begotten always, He who was begotten was always with Him That 
begat Him. 


5. You will say, “This have I never seen, one begetting, and always with him whom he begat; but he that 
begat came first, and he that was begotten followed in time.” You say well, “I have never seen this;” for 
this appertains to “that which eye hath not seen.” Do you ask how it may be expressed? It cannot be 
expressed; “For the ear hath not heard, neither hath it ascended unto the heart of man.” Be it believed 
and adored, when we believe, we adore; when we adore, we grow; when we grow, we comprehend. For as 
yet whilst we are in this flesh, as long as we are absent from the Lord, we are, with respect to the Holy 
Angels who see these things, infants to be suckled by faith, hereafter to be fed by sight. For so saith the 
Apostle, “As long as we are in the body we are absent from the Lord. For we walk by faith, not by sight.” 
We shall some day come to sight, which is thus promised us by John in his Epistle; “Dearly beloved, we are 
the sons of God, and it hath not yet appeared what we shall be.” We are the sons of God now by grace, by 
faith, by the Sacrament, by the Blood of Christ, by the redemption of the Saviour; “We are the sons of 


God, and it hath not yet appeared what we shall be. We know that when He shall appear, we shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” 


6. Lo, unto the comprehending of what are we being nourished up; lo, unto the embracing and the feeding 
on what are we being nourished up; yet so as that that which is fed on is not diminished, and he that 
feedeth is supported. For now food supports us by eating it; but the food which is eaten, is diminished; but 
when we shall begin to feed on Righteousness, to feed on Wisdom, to feed on that Food Immortal, we are 
at once supported, and That Food is not diminished. For if the eye knows how to feed on light, and yet 
doth not diminish the light; for the light will be no less because it is seen by more; it feeds the eyes of 
more, and yet is as great as it was before: both they are fed, and it is not diminished; if God hath granted 
this to the light which He hath made for the eyes of the flesh, what is He Himself, the Light for the eyes of 
the heart? If then any choice food were praised to thee, on which thou wast to dine, thou wouldest 
prepare the stomach; God is praised to thee, prepare the heart. 


7. Behold what thy Lord saith to thee: “The hour shall come,” saith He, “and now is.” “The hour shall 
come,” yea, that very hour, “now is, when”—what? “when the dead shall hear the Voice of the Son of God, 
and they that shall hear shall live.” They then that shall not hear, shall not live. What is, “They that shall 
hear”? They that shall obey. What is, “They that shall hear”? They that shall believe and obey, they shall 
live. So then before they believed and obeyed, they lay dead; they walked, and were dead. What availed it 
to them, that they walked, being dead? And yet if any among them were to die a bodily death, they would 
run, get ready the grave, wrap him up, carry him out, bury him, the dead, the dead; of whom it is said, 
“Let the dead bury their dead.” Such dead as these are in such wise raised by the Word of God, as to live 
in faith. They who were dead in unbelief, are aroused by the Word. Of this hour said the Lord, “The hour 
shall come, and now is.” For with His Own Word did He raise them that were dead in unbelief; of whom 
the Apostle says, “Arise thou that sleepest, and rise up from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” 
This is the resurrection of hearts, this is the resurrection of the inner man, this is the resurrection of the 
soul. 


8. But this is not the only resurrection, there remains a resurrection of the body also. Whoso riseth again 
in soul, riseth again in body to his blessedness. For in soul all do not rise again; in body all are to rise 
again. In soul, I say, all do not rise again; but they that believe and, obey; for, “They that shall hear shall 
live.” But as the Apostle says, “All men have not faith.” If then all men have not faith, all men do not rise 
again in soul. When thy hour of the resurrection of the body shall come, all shall rise again; be they good 
or bad, all shall rise again. But whoso first riseth again in soul, to his blessedness riseth again in body; 
whoso doth not first rise again in soul, riseth again in body to his curse. Whoso riseth again in soul, riseth 
again in body unto life; whoso riseth not again in soul, riseth again in body unto punishment. Seeing then 
that the Lord hath impressed upon us this resurrection of souls, unto which we ought all to hasten, and to 
labour that we may live therein, and living persevere even unto the end, it remained for Him to impress 
upon us the resurrection of bodies also, which is to be at the end of the world. Now hear how He hath 
impressed this too. 


9. When He had said, “Verily I say unto you, The hour shall come, and now is, when the dead,” that is, the 
unbelievers, “shall hear the Voice of the Son of God,” that is, the Gospel, “and they that shall hear,” that 
is, that shall obey, “shall live,” that is, shall be justified, and shall be unbelievers no longer; when, I say, 
He had said this, forasmuch as He saw that we had need to be instructed as to the resurrection of the 
flesh also, and were not to be left thus, He went on and said, “For as the Father hath life in Himself, so 
hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself.” This refers to the resurrection of souls, to the 
quickening of souls. Then He added, “And hath given Him power to execute judgment also, because He is 
the Son of Man.” This Son of God, is Son of Man. For if the Son of God had continued the Son of God, and 
had not been made the Son of Man, He would not have delivered the sons of men. He who had made man, 
was Himself made that which He made, that what He made might not perish. But He was in such wise 
made the Son of Man, as to continue the Son of God. For He was made Man by assuming that which He 
was not, not by losing That which He was; continuing God, He was made Man. He took thee, He was not 
consumed in thee. As such then came He to us, the Son of God, and Son of Man, the Maker and the Made, 
the Creator and the Created; the Creator of His mother, Created of His mother; such came He to us. In 
respect of His being the Son of God, He saith, “The hour shall come, and now is, when the dead shall hear 
the Voice of the Son of God.” He did not say, “Of the Son of Man;” for He was impressing the truth, 
wherein He is equal to the Father. “And they that shall hear shall live. For as the Father hath life in 
Himself, so hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself;” not by participation, but in our God. But He, 
the Father, hath life in Himself; and He begat such a Son as should have life in Himself; not be made a 
partaker of life, but Himself be Life, of which life we should be partakers; that is, should have life in 
Himself, and Himself be Life. But that He should be made the Son of Man, He took from us. Son of God in 
Himself; that He should be the Son of Man, He took from us. Son of God of That which is His Own, Son of 
Man of ours. That which is the less, took He from us; That which is the more, gave He to us. For thus He 
died in that He is the Son of Man, not in that He is the Son of God. Yet the Son of God died; but He died in 
respect to the flesh, not in respect to “the Word which was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” So then in 
that He died, He died of that which was ours; in that we live, we live of That which is His. He could not die 
of That which was His own, nor could we live of that which is our own. As God then, as the Only-Begotten, 
as equal with Him who begat Him, did the Lord Jesus impress this upon us, that if we hear, we shall live. 


10. But, saith He, “He hath given Him power to execute judgment also, because He is the Son of Man.” So 
then that Form is to come to judgment. The Form of Man is to come to judgment; therefore He said, “He 
hath given Him power to execute judgment also, because He is the Son of Man.” The Judge here shall be 
the Son of Man; here shall That Form judge which was judged. Hear and understand: the Prophet had said 
this already, “They shall look on Him whom they pierced.” That Very Form shall they see which they smote 
with a spear. He shall sit as Judge, Who stood at the judge’s seat. He shall condemn the real criminals, 
Who was made a criminal falsely. He shall come Himself, That Form shall come. This you find in the 
Gospel too; when before the eyes of His disciples He was going into heaven, they stood and looked on, and 
the Angelic voice spake, “Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye,” etc. “This Jesus shall come in like manner as 
ye see Him going into heaven.” What is, “shall come in like manner”? Shall come in this Very Form. For 
“He hath given Him power to execute judgment, because He is the Son of Man.” Now see on what 
principle this was behoveful and right, that they who were to be judged might see the Judge. For they who 
were to be judged were both good and bad. “But blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” It 
remained that in the Judgment the Form of the servant should be manifested both to good and bad, the 
Form of God be reserved for the good alone. 


11. For what is it that the good are to receive? Behold I am now expressing that which I did not express a 
little above; and yet in expressing I do not express it. For I said that there we shall be in sound health, 
shall be safe, shall be living, shall be without scourges, without hunger and thirst, without failing, without 
loss of our eyes. All this I said; but what we shall have more, I said not. We shall see God. Now this will be 
so great, yea so great a thing will it be, that in comparison of it, all the rest is nothing. I said that we shall 
be living, that we shall be safe and sound, that we shall suffer no hunger and thirst, that we shall not fall 
into weariness, that sleep will not oppress us. All this, what is it to that happiness, whereby we shall see 
God? Because then God cannot be now manifested as He is, whom nevertheless we shall see; therefore, 
“what eye hath not seen, nor ear heard,” this the good shall see, this shall the godly see, this the merciful 
shall see, this shall the faithful see, this shall they see who shall have a good lot in the resurrection of the 
body, for that they have had a good obedience in the resurrection of the heart. 


12. Shall then the wicked man see God too? of whom Isaiah saith, “Let the ungodly be taken away, that he 
see not the Glory of God.” Both the ungodly and the godly then shall see that Form; and when the 
sentence, “Let the ungodly be taken away that he see not the Glory of God,” shall have been pronounced; 
it remains that as to the godly and the good, that be fulfilled which the Lord Himself promised, when He 
was here in the flesh, and seen not by the good only, but by the evil also. He spake amongst the good and 
evil, and was seen of all, as God, hidden, as Man, manifested; as God ruling men, as Man appearing 
among men: He spake, I say, among them, and said, “Whoso loveth Me, keepeth My commandments; and 
he that loveth Me, shall be loved of My Father, and I will love him.” And as if it were said to Him, And 
what wilt Thou give him? And “I will,” He saith, “manifest Myself to him.” When did He say this? When He 
was seen by men. When did He say this? When He was seen even by them, by whom He was not loved. 
How then was He to manifest Himself to them that loved Him, save in Such a Form, as they who loved 
Him then saw not? Therefore, seeing that the Form of God was being reserved, the Form of man 
manifested; by the Form of man, speaking to men, conspicuous and visible, He manifested Himself to all, 
both good and bad, He reserved Himself for them that loved Him. 


13. When is He to manifest Himself to them that love Him? After the resurrection of the body, when “the 
ungodly shall be taken away that he see not the Glory of God.” For then “when He shall appear, we shall 
be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.” This is life eternal. For all that we said before is nothing to 
that life. That we live, what is it? That we are in health, what is it? That we shall see God, is a great thing. 
This is life eternal; this Himself hath said, “But this is life eternal, that they may know Thee the Only True 
God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” This is life eternal, that they may know, see, comprehend, 
acquaint themselves with what they had believed, may perceive that which they were not yet able to 
comprehend. Then may the mind see what “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it ascended 
into the heart of man;” this shall be said to them at the end, “Come, ye blessed of My Father, receive the 
kingdom which hath been prepared for you from the beginning of the world.” Those wicked ones then 
shall go into everlasting burning. But the righteous, whither? Into life eternal? What is life eternal? “This 
is life eternal, that they may know Thee, the Only True God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” 


14. Speaking then of the future resurrection of the body, and not leaving us thus, He saith, “He hath given 
Him power to execute judgment also, because He is the Son of Man. Marvel not at this, for the hour shall 
come.” He did not add in this place, “and now is;” because this hour shall be hereafter, because this hour 
shall be at the end of the world, because this shall be the last hour, shall be at the last trump. “Marvel not 
at this,” because I have said, “He hath given Him power to execute judgment also, because He is the Son 
of Man. Marvel not.” For this reason have I said this, because it behoves Him as Man to be judged by men. 
And what men shall He judge? Those whom He finds alive? Not only those, but what? “The hour shall 
come, when they that are in the graves.” How did He express those that are dead in the flesh? “They who 
are in the graves,” whose corpses lie buried, whose ashes are covered up, whose bones are dispersed, 
whose flesh is flesh no more, and yet is entire to God. “The hour shall come, when all that are in the 
graves shall hear His Voice, and shall come forth.” Be they good or bad, they shall hear the Voice, and 
shall come forth. All the bands of the grave shall be burst asunder; all that was lost, yea rather was 
thought to be lost shall be restored. For if God made man who was not, can He not re-fashion that which 


was? 


15. I suppose when it is said, “God shall raise the dead again,” no incredible thing is said for it is of God, 
not of man, that it is said. It is a great thing which shall be done, yea, an incredible thing that shall be 
done. But let it not be incredible, for see, who It is That doeth it. He it is said shall raise thee, Who created 
thee. Thou wast not, and thou art; and once made, shalt thou not be? God forbid thou shouldest think so! 
God did something more marvellous when He made that which was not; and nevertheless He did make 
that which was not; and shall it be disbelieved that He is able to re-fashion that which was, by those very 
persons whom He made what they were not? Is this the return we make to God, we who were not, and 
were made? Is this the return we make Him, that we will not believe that He is able to raise again what 
He hath made? Is this the return which His creature renders Him? “Have I therefore,” God saith to thee, 
“made thee, O man, before thou wast, that thou shouldest not believe Me, that thou shalt be what thou 
wast, who hast been able to be what thou wast not?” But you will say, “Lo, what I see in the tomb, is dust, 
ashes, bones; and shall this receive life again, skin, substance, flesh, and rise again? what? these ashes, 
these bones, which I see in the tomb?” Well. At least thou seest ashes, thou seest bones in the tomb; in thy 
mother’s womb there was nothing. This thou seest, ashes at least there are, and bones; before that thou 
wast, there was neither ashes, nor bones; and yet thou wast made, when thou wast not at all; and dost 
thou not believe that these bones (for in whatever state, of whatever kind they are, yet they are), shall 
receive the form again which they had, when thou hast received what thou hadst not? Believe; for if thou 
shalt believe this, then shall thy soul be raised up. And thy soul shall be raised up “now;” “The hour shall 
come, and now is;” then to thy blessing shall thy flesh rise again, “when the hour shall come, that all that 
are in the graves shall hear His Voice, and shall come forth.” For thou must not at once rejoice, because 
thou dost hear “and come forth;” hear what follows, “They that have done good unto the resurrection of 
life; but they that have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation.” Turning to the Lord, etc. 


SERMON LXXVIII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN V. 31,”IF I BEAR WITNESS OF MYSELF,” ETC.; AND ON THE WORDS OF THE 
APOSTLE, GALATIANS V. 16, “WALK BY THE SPIRIT, AND YE SHALL NOT FULFIL THE LUST OF THE FLESH. FOR THE 
FLESH LUSTETH,” ETC 


1. We have heard the words of the holy Gospel; and this that the Lord Jesus saith, “If I bear witness of 
Myself, My witness is not true,” may perplex some. How then is not the witness of the Truth true? Is it not 
Himself who hath said, “I am the Way, and the Truth, and the Life”? Whom then are we to believe, if we 
must not believe the Truth? For of a surety he is minded to believe nothing but falsehood, who does not 
choose to believe the truth. So then this was spoken on their principles, that you should understand it 
thus, and gather this meaning from these words; “If I bear witness of Myself, My witness is not true,” that 
is, as ye think. For He knew well that His Own witness of Himself was true; but for the sake of the weak, 
and hard of belief, and without understanding, the Sun looked out for lamps. For their weakness of sight 
could not bear the dazzling brightness of the Sun. 


2. Therefore was John sought for to bear witness to the Truth; and ye have heard what He said; “Ye came 
unto John; he was a burning and a shining lamp, and ye were willing for a season to rejoice in his light.” 
This lamp was prepared for their confusion, for of this was it said so long time before in the Psalms, “I 
have prepared a lamp for Mine Anointed.” What! a lamp for the Sun! “His enemies will I clothe with 
confusion: but upon Himself shall my sanctification flourish.” And hence they were in a certain place 
confounded by means of this very John, when the Jews said to the Lord, “By what authority doest Thou 
these things? Tell us.” To whom He answered, “Do ye tell Me too, The baptism of John, was it from 
heaven, or of men?” They heard, and held their peace. For they thought at once with themselves. “If we 
shall say, Of men: the people will stone us; for they hold John as a prophet. If we shall say, From heaven; 
He will say to us, Why then have ye not believed him?” For John bare witness to Christ. So straitened in 
their hearts by their own questions, and taken in their own snares, they answered, “We do not know.” 
What else could the voice of darkness be? It is right indeed for a man when he does not know, to say, “I 
know not.” But when he does know, and says, “I know not;” he is a witness against himself. Now they 
knew well John’s excellency, and that his baptism was from heaven; but they were unwilling to acquiesce 
in Him to whom John bare witness. But when they said, “We do not know;” Jesus answered them. “Neither 
will I tell you by what authority I do these things.” And they were confounded; and so was fulfilled, “I have 
prepared a lamp for Mine Anointed, His enemies will I clothe with confusion.” 


3. Are not Martyrs witnesses of Christ, and do they not bear witness to the truth? But if we think more 
carefully, when those Martyrs bear witness, He beareth witness to Himself. For He dwelleth in the 
Martyrs, that they may bear witness to the truth. Hear one of the Martyrs, even the Apostle Paul; “Would 
ye receive a proof of Christ, who speaketh in Me?” When John then beareth witness, Christ, who dwelleth 
in John, beareth witness to Himself. Let Peter bear witness, let Paul bear witness, let the rest of the 
Apostles bear witness, let Stephen bear witness, it is He who dwelleth in them all that beareth witness to 
Himself. For He without them is God, they without Him, what are they? 


4. Of Him it is said, “He ascended up on high, He led captivity captive, He gave gifts unto men.” What is, 
“He led captivity captive”? He conquered death. What is, “He led captivity captive”? The devil was the 


author of death, and the devil was himself by the Death of Christ led captive. “He ascended up on high.” 
What do we know higher than heaven? Visibly and before the eyes of His disciples He ascended into 
heaven. This we know, this we believe, this we confess. “He gave gifts unto men.” What gifts? The Holy 
Spirit. He who giveth such a Gift, what is He Himself? For great is God’s mercy; He giveth a Gift equal to 
Himself; for His Gift is the Holy Spirit, and the Whole Trinity, Father and Son and Holy Spirit, is One God. 
What hath the Holy Spirit brought us? Hear the Apostle; “The love of God,” saith he, “hath been shed 
abroad in our hearts.” Whence, thou beggar, hath the love of God been shed abroad in thine heart? How, 
or wherein hath the love of God been shed abroad in the heart of man? “We have,” saith he, “this treasure 
in earthen vessels.” Why in earthen vessels? “That the excellency of the power may be of God?” Finally, 
when he had said, “The love of God hath been shed abroad in our hearts;” that no man might think that he 
hath this love of God of himself, he added immediately, “By the Holy Spirit, who hath been given to us.” 
Therefore, that thou mayest love God, let God dwell in thee, and love Himself in thee, that is, to His love 
let Him move thee, enkindle, enlighten, arouse thee. 


5. For in this body of ours there is a struggle; as long as we live, we are in combat; as long as we are in 
combat, we are in peril; but, “in all these things we are conquerors through Him who loved us.” Our 
combat ye heard of just now when the Apostle was being read. “All the law,” saith he, “is fulfilled in one 
word, even in this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” This love is from the Holy Spirit. “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” First see, if thou knowest yet how to love thyself; and then will I commit to 
thee the neighbour whom thou art to love as thyself. But if thou dost not yet know how to love thyself; I 
fear lest thou shouldest deceive thy neighbour as thyself. For if thou lovest iniquity, thou dost not love 
thyself. The Psalm is witness; “But whoso loveth iniquity, hateth his own soul.” Now if thou hate thine own 
soul, what doth it profit thee that thou dost love thy flesh? If thou hate thine own soul and lovest thy flesh, 
thy flesh shall rise again; but only that thy soul may be tormented. Therefore the soul must first be loved, 
which is to be subdued unto God, that this service may maintain its due order, the soul to God, the flesh to 
the soul. Wouldest thou that thy flesh should serve thy soul? Let thy soul serve God. Thou oughtest to be 
ruled, that thou mayest be able to rule. For so perilous is this struggle, that if thy Ruler forsake thee, ruin 
must ensue. 


6. What struggle? “But if ye bite and devour one another, take heed that ye be not consumed one of 
another. But I say, Walk in the Spirit.” I am quoting the words of the Apostle, which have been just read 
out of his Epistle. “But I say, Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” “But I say, 
Walk in the Spirit, and the lusts of the flesh,” he did not say, “Ye shall not have;” nor did he say, “Ye shall 
not do;” but, “Ye shall not fulfil.” Now what this is, with the Lord’s assistance, I will declare as I shall be 
able; give attention, that ye may understand, if ye are walking in the Spirit. “But I say, Walk in the Spirit, 
and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” Let him follow on; if haply anything, as this which is here 
obscure, may be understood more easily by the sequel of his words. For I said, that it was not without a 
meaning that the Apostle would not say, “Ye shall not have the lusts of the flesh;” nor again would even 
say,” Ye shall not do the lusts of the flesh;” but said, “Ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” He hath set 
forth this struggle before us. In this battle are we occupied, if we are in God’s service. What then follows? 
“For the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh. For these are contrary the one to 
the other, so that ye do not the things that ye would.” This, if it be not understood, is with exceeding peril 
heard. And therefore anxious as I am lest men by an evil interpretation should perish, I have undertaken 
with the Lord’s assistance to explain these words to your affection. We have leisure enough, we have 
begun early in the morning, the hour of dinner does not press; on this day, the sabbath that is, they that 
hunger after the word of God are wont especially to meet together. Hear and attend, I will speak with 
what carefulness I can. 


7. What then is that which I said, “Is heard with peril if it be not understood”? Many overcome by carnal 
and damnable lusts, commit all sorts of crimes and impurities, and wallow in such abominable 
uncleanness, as it is a shame even to mention; and say to themselves these words of the Apostle. See what 
the Apostle has said, “So that we cannot do the things that ye would.” I would not do them, I am forced, I 
am compelled, I am overcome, “I do the things that I would not,” as the Apostle says. “The flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh, so that ye cannot do the things that ye would.” You see 
with what peril this is heard, if it be not understood. You see how it concerns the pastor’s office, to open 
the closed fountains, and to minister to the thirsty sheep the pure, harmless water. 


8. Be not willing then to be overcome when thou fightest. See what kind of war, what kind of battle, what 
kind of strife he hath set forth, within, within thine own self. “The flesh lusteth against the Spirit.” If the 
Spirit lust not also against the flesh, commit adultery. But if the Spirit lust against the flesh, I see a 
struggle, I do not see a victory, it is a contest. “The flesh lusteth against the Spirit.” Adultery has its 
pleasure. I confess that it has its pleasure. But, “The Spirit lusteth against the flesh:” Chastity too has its 
pleasure. Therefore let the Spirit overcome the flesh; or by all means not be overcome by the flesh. 
Adultery seeks the darkness, chastity desires the light. As thou wouldest wish to appear to others, so live; 
as thou wouldest wish to appear to men, even when beyond the eyes of men so live; for He who made 
thee, even in the darkness seeth thee. Why is chastity praised publicly by all? Why do not even adulterers 
praise adultery? “Whoso” then “seeketh the truth, cometh to the light.” But adultery has its pleasure. Be it 
contradicted, resisted, opposed. For it is not so that thou hast nothing wherewith to fight. Thy God is in 
thee, the good Spirit hath been given to thee. And notwithstanding this flesh of ours is permitted to lust 


against the spirit by evil suggestions and real delights. Be that secured which the Apostle saith, “Let not 
sin reign in your mortal body.” He did not say, “Let it not be there.” It is there already. And this is called 
sin, because it has befallen us through the wages of sin. For in Paradise the flesh did not lust against the 
spirit, nor was there this struggle there, where was peace only; but after the transgression, after that man 
was loth to serve God and was given up to himself; yet not so given up to himself as that he could so much 
as possess himself; but possessed by him, by whom deceived; the flesh began to lust against the Spirit. 
Now it is in the good that it lusteth against the Spirit; for in the bad it has nothing to lust against. For 
there doth it lust against the Spirit, where the Spirit is. 


9. For when he says, “The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh;” do not suppose 
that so much hath been attributed to the spirit of man. It is the Spirit of God who fighteth in thee against 
thyself, against that which in thee is against thee. For thou wouldest not stand to Godward; thou didst fall, 
wast broken; as a vessel when it falls from a man’s hand to the ground, wast thou broken. And because 
thou wast broken, therefore art thou turned against thyself; therefore art thou contrary to thine own self. 
Let there be nought in thee contrary to thyself, and thou shalt stand in thine integrity. For that thou 
mayest know that this office appertaineth to the Holy Spirit; the Apostle saith in another place, “For if ye 
live after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the flesh, ye shall live.” 
From these words man was at once uplifting himself, as though by his own spirit he were able to mortify 
the deeds of the flesh. “If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but if through the Spirit ye do mortify the 
deeds of the flesh, ye shall live.” Explain to us, Apostle, through what spirit? For man also hath a spirit 
appertaining to his proper nature, whereby he is man. For man consists of body and spirit. And of this 
spirit of man it is said, “No man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in him.” I see 
then that man himself hath his own spirit appertaining to his proper nature, and | hear thee saying, “But if 
through the Spirit ye do mortify the deeds of the flesh, ye shall live.” I ask, through what spirit; my own, 
or God’s? For I hear thy words, and am still perplexed by this ambiguity. For when the word “spirit” is 
used, it is used sometimes of the spirit of a man, and of cattle, as it is written, that “all flesh which had in 
itself the spirit of life, died by the flood.” And so the word spirit is spoken of cattle, and spoken of man too. 
Sometimes even the wind is called spirit; as it is in the Psalm, “Fire, hail, snow, frost, the spirit of the 
tempest.” For as much then as the word “spirit” is used in many ways, by what spirit, O Apostle, hast thou 
said that the deeds of the flesh are to be mortified; by mine own, or by the Spirit of God? Hear what 
follows, and understand. The difficulty is removed by the following words. For when he had said, “But if 
through the Spirit ye mortify the deeds of the flesh, ye shall live;” he added immediately, “For as many as 
are acted upon by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” Thou dost act, if thou art acted upon, and 
actest well, if thou art acted upon by the Good. So then when he said to thee, “If through the Spirit ye 
mortify the deeds of the flesh, ye shall live;” and it was doubtful with thee of what spirit he had spoken, in 
the words following understand the Master, acknowledge the Redeemer. For That Redeemer hath given 
thee the Spirit Whereby thou mayest mortify the deeds of the flesh. “For as many as are acted upon by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” They are not the sons of God if they are not acted upon by the 
Spirit of God. But if they are acted upon by the Spirit of God, they fight; because they have a mighty 
Helper. For God doth not look on at our combattings as the people do at the gladiators. The people may 
favour the gladiator, help him they cannot when he is in peril. 


10. So then here to; “The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh.” And what 
means, “So that ye cannot do the things that ye would”? For here is the peril with one who understands it 
amiss. Be it now my office to explain it, howsoever incompetent. “So that ye cannot do the things that ye 
would.” Attend, ye holy ones, whosoever ye are that are fighting. To them that are battling do I speak. 
They who are fighting, understand; he that is not fighting, understands me not. Yea, he that is fighting, I 
will not say understands me, but anticipates me. What is the chaste man’s wish? That no lust should rise 
up in his members at all opposed to chastity. He wisheth for peace, but as yet he hath it not. For when we 
shall have come to that state, where there shall rise up no lust at all to be opposed, there will be no enemy 
for us to struggle with; nor is victory a matter for expectation there, for that there is triumphing over the 
now vanquished foe. Hear of this victory, in the Apostle’s own words; “This corruptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality. Now when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality; then shall be brought to pass the saying that 
is written, Death is swallowed up in victory.” Hear the voices of them that triumph; “O death, where is thy 
contention? O death, where is thy sting?” Thou hast smitten, thou hast wounded, thou hast thrown down; 
but He hath been wounded for me who made me. O death, death, He who made me hath been wounded 
for me, and by His Death hath overcome thee. And then in triumph shall they say, “O death, where is thy 
contention? O death, where is thy sting?” 


11. But now, when “the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh,” is the contention 
of death; we do not what we would. Why? Because we would that there should be no lusts, but we cannot 
hinder it. Whether we will or not, we have them; whether we will or not, they solicit, they allure, they 
sting, they disturb us, they will be rising. They are repressed, not yet extinguished. How long does the 
flesh lust against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh? Will it be so, even when the man is dead? 
God forbid! Thou puttest off the flesh, how then shall thou draw the lusts of the flesh along with thee? 
Nay, if thou hast fought well, thou shall be received into rest. And from this rest, thou passest to be 
crowned, not condemned; that thou mayest after it be brought to the Kingdom. As long then as we live 
here, my brethren, so it is; so is it with us even who have grown old in this warfare, less mighty enemies it 


is true we have, but yet we have them. Our enemies are in a measure wearied out even now by age; but 
nevertheless, wearied though they be, they do not cease to harass by such excitements as they can the 
quiet of old age. Sharper is the fight of the young; we know it well, we have passed through it: “The flesh” 
then “lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh; so that ye cannot do the things that ye 
would.” For what would ye, O holy men, and good warriors, and brave soldiers of Christ? what would ye? 
That there should be no evil lusts at all. But ye cannot help it. Sustain the war, hope for triumph. For now 
in the meanwhile ye must fight. “The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh; so 
that ye cannot do the things that ye would;” that is, that there should be no lusts of the flesh at all. 


12. But do what ye are able; what the Apostle himself says in another place, which I had already begun to 
repeat; “Let not sin reign in your mortal body, to obey the desires thereof.” Lo, what I would not; evil 
desires arise; but obey them not. Arm thyself, assume the weapons of war. The precepts of God are thy 
arms. If thou listen to me as thou shouldest, thou art armed even by that which I am speaking. “Let not 
sin,’ he says, reign in your mortal body.’ For as long as ye bear a mortal body, sin doth fight against you; 
but let it not reign.” What is, “Let it not reign”? That is, “to obey the desires thereof.” If ye begin to obey, 
it reigns. And what is it to obey, but to “yield your members as instruments of iniquity unto sin”? Nothing 
more excellent than this teacher. What wouldest thou that I should yet explain to thee? Do what thou hast 
heard. Yield not thy members instruments of iniquity unto sin. God hath given thee power by His Spirit to 
restrain thy members. Lust riseth up, restrain thy members; what can it do now that it hath risen? 
Restrain thou thy members; yield not thy members instruments of iniquity unto sin; arm not thine 
adversary against thyself. Restrain thy feet, that they go not after unlawful things. Lust hath risen up, 
restrain thy members; restrain thine hands from all wickedness; restrain the eyes, that they wander not 
astray; restrain the ears, that they hear not the words of lust with pleasure; restrain the whole body, 
restrain the sides, restrain its highest and lowest parts. What can lust do? How to rise up, it knoweth. 
How to conquer, it knoweth not. By rising up constantly without effect, it learns not even to rise. 


13. Let us then return to the words, which I had set forth out of the Apostle as obscure, and we shall now 
see them to be plain. For this I had set forth, that the Apostle did not say, “Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall 
not have the lusts of the flesh;” because we must necessarily have them. Why then did he not say, “Ye 
shall not do the lusts of the flesh”? Because we do them; for we do lust. The very lusting, is doing. But the 
Apostle says, “Now it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” What then hast thou to beware 
of? This doubtless, that thou fulfil them not. A damnable lust hath risen up, it hath risen, made its 
suggestion; let it not be heard. It burneth, and is not quieted, and thou wouldest that it should not burn. 
Where then is, “So that ye cannot do the things that ye would”? Do not give it thy members. Let it burn 
without effect, and it will spend itself. In thee then these lusts are done. It must be confessed, they are 
done. And therefore he said, “Ye shall not fulfil.” Let them not then be fulfilled. Thou hast determined to 
do, thou hast fulfilled. For thou hast fulfilled it, if thou determinest upon committing adultery, and dost not 
commit it, because no place hath been found, because no opportunity is given, because, it may be, she for 
whom thou seemest to be disturbed is chaste; lo, now she is chaste, and thou art an adulterer. Why? 
Because thou hast fulfilled lusts. What is, “hast fulfilled”? Hast determined in thy mind upon committing 
adultery. If now, which God forbid, thy members too have wrought, thou hast fallen down headlong into 
death. 


14. Christ raised up the daughter of the ruler of the synagogue who was dead in the house. She was in the 
house, she had not yet been carried out. So is the man who hath determined on some wickedness in his 
heart; he is dead, but he lies within. But if he has come as far as to the action of the members, he has 
been carried out of the house. But the Lord raised also the young man, the widow’s son, when he was 
being carried out dead beyond the gate of the city. So then I venture to say, Thou hast determined in thine 
heart, if thou call thyself back from thy deed, thou wilt be cured before thou put it into action. For if thou 
repent in thine heart, that thou hast determined on some bad and wicked and abominable and damnable 
thing; there where thou wast lying dead, within, so within hast thou arisen. But if thou have fulfilled, now 
hast thou been carried out; but thou hast One to say to thee, “Young man, I say unto thee, Arise.” Even 
though thou have perpetrated it, repent thee, return at once, come not to the sepulchre. But even here I 
find a third one dead, who was brought even to the sepulchre. He has now upon him the weight of habit, a 
mass of earth presses him down exceedingly. For he has been practised much in unclean deeds, and is 
weighed down exceedingly by his immoderate habit. Here too Christ crieth, “Lazarus, come forth.” For a 
man of very evil habit “now stinketh.” With good reason did Christ in that case cry out; and not cry out 
only, but with a loud Voice cried out. For at Christ’s Cry even such as these, dead though they be, buried 
though they be, stinking though they be, yet even these shall rise again, they shall rise again. For of none 
that lieth dead need we despair under such a Raiser up. Turn we to the Lord, etc. 


SERMON LXxIxX 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN V. 39, “YE SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES, BECAUSE YE THINK THAT IN THEM 
YE HAVE ETERNAL LIFE,” ETC. AGAINST THE DONATISTS 


1. Give heed, Beloved, to the lesson of the Gospel which has just sounded in our ears, whilst I speak a few 
words as God shall vouchsafe to me. The Lord Jesus was speaking to the Jews, and said to them, “Search 
the Scriptures, in which ye think ye have eternal life, they testify of me.” Then a little after He said, “I am 


come in My Father’s Name, and ye have not received Me; if another shall come in his own name, him ye 
will receive.” Then a little after; “How can ye believe, who look for glory one from another, and seek not 
the glory which is of God only?” At last He saith, “I do not accuse you to the Father; there is one that 
accuseth you, Moses, in whom ye trust. For had ye believed Moses, ye would haply believe Me also, for he 
wrote of Me. But seeing ye believe not his words, how can ye believe Me?” At these sayings which have 
been set before us from divine inspiration, out of the reader’s mouth, but by the Saviour’s ministry, give 
ear to a few words, not to be estimated by their number, but to be duly weighed. 


2. For all these things it is easy to understand as touching the Jews. But we must beware, lest, when we 
give too much attention to them, we withdraw our eyes from ourselves. For the Lord was speaking to His 
disciples; and assuredly what He spake to them, He spake to us too their posterity. Nor to them only does 
what He said, “Lo, I am with you alway even unto the end of the world,” apply, but even to all Christians 
that should be after them, and succeed them even unto the end of the world. Speaking then to them He 
said, “Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees.” They at that time thought that the Lord had said this, 
because they had brought no bread; they did not understand that “Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees” 
meant, “beware of the doctrine of the Pharisees.” What was the doctrine of the Pharisees, but that which 
ye have now heard? “Seeking glory one of another, looking for glory one from another, and not seeking the 
glory which is of God only.” Of these the Apostle Paul thus speaks; “I bear them record that they have a 
zeal of God, but not according to knowledge.” “They have,” he says, “a zeal of God;” I know it, I am sure of 
it; I was once among them, I was such as they. “They have,” he says, “a zeal of God, but not according to 
knowledge.” What is this, O Apostle, “not according to knowledge”? Explain to us what the knowledge is 
thou dost set forth, which thou dost grieve is not in them, and wouldest should be in us? He went on and 
subjoined and developed what he had set forth closed. What is, “They have a zeal of God, but not 
according to knowledge? For they being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and wishing to establish their 
own, have not submitted themselves into the righteousness of God.” To be ignorant then of God’s 
righteousness, and to wish to establish one’s own, this is to “look for glory one from another, and not to 
seek the glory which is of God only.” This is the leaven of the Pharisees. Of this the Lord bids beware. If it 
is servants that He bids, and the Lord that bids, let us beware; lest we hear, “Why say ye to Me, Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things which I say?” 


3. Let us then leave a while the Jews to whom the Lord was then speaking. They are without, they will not 
listen to us, they hate the Gospel itself, they procured false witness against the Lord, that they might 
condemn Him when alive; other witness they bought with money against Him when dead. When we say to 
them, “Believe on Jesus,” they answer us, “Are we to believe on a dead man?” But when we add, “But He 
rose again;” they answer, “Not at all;” His disciples stole Him away from the sepulchre. The Jewish buyers 
love falsehood and despise the truth of the Lord, the Redeemer. What thou art saying, O Jew, thy parents 
bought for money; and this which they bought hath continued in thee. Give heed rather to Him That 
bought thee, not to him who bought a lie for thee. 


4. But as I have said, let us leave these, and attend rather to these our brethren, with whom we have to 
do. For Christ is the Head of the Body. The Head is in Heaven, the Body is on earth; the Head is the Lord, 
the Body His Church. But ye remember it is said, “They shall be two in one flesh.” “This is a great 
mystery,” says the Apostle, “but I speak in Christ and in the Church.” If then they are two in one flesh, 
they are two in one voice. Our Head the Lord Christ spake to the Jews these things which we heard, when 
the Gospel was being read, The Head to His enemies; let the Body too, that is, the Church, speak to its 
enemies. Ye know to whom it should speak. What has it to say? It is not of myself that I have said, that the 
voice is one; because the flesh is one, the voice is one. Let us then say this to them; I am speaking with 
the voice of the Church. “O Brethren, dispersed children, wandering sheep, branches cut off, why do ye 
calumniate me? Why do ye not acknowledge me? “Search the Scriptures, in which ye think ye have 
eternal life, they testify of me;” to the Jews our Head saith, what the Body saith to you; “Ye shall seek me, 
and shall not find me.” Why? Because ye do not “search the Scriptures, which testify of me.” 


5. A testimony for the Head; “To Abraham and his seed were the promises made. He saith not, And to 
seeds, as of many, but as of one, And to thy seed, which is Christ.” A testimony for the body unto 
Abraham, which the Apostle hath brought forward. “To Abraham were the promises made. As I live, saith 
the Lord, I swear by Myself, because thou hast obeyed My Voice, and hast not spared thine own beloved 
son for Me, that in blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the stars of 
heaven, and as the sand of the sea, and in thy seed shall all nations of the earth be blessed.” Thou hast 
here a testimony for the Head, and one for the Body. Hear another, short, and almost in one sentence 
including a testimony for the Head and for the Body. The Psalm was speaking of the Resurrection of 
Christ; “Be Thou exalted, O God, above the heavens.” And immediately for the Body; “And Thy glory above 
all the earth.” Hear a testimony for the Head; “They digged My Hands and My Feet, they numbered all My 
Bones; and they looked and stared upon Me; they divided My garments among them, and cast lots upon 
My vesture.” Hear immediately a testimony for the Body, a few words after, “All the ends of the world shall 
remember themselves and be turned unto the Lord, and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship in 
His sight; for the kingdom is the Lord’s, and He shall have dominion over the nations.” Hear for the Head; 
And “He is as a bridegroom coming forth out of His bride-chamber.” And in this same Psalm hear for the 
Body; “Their sound went out into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the world.” 


6. These passages are for the Jews, and for these of our own brethren. Why so? Because these Scriptures 
of the Old Testament both the Jews receive, and these our brethren receive. But Christ Himself, whom the 
others do not receive, let us see if these last receive. Let Him speak Himself, speak both for Himself who 
is the Head, and for His Body which is the Church; for so in us the head speaks for the body. Hear for the 
Head; He was risen from the dead, He found the disciples hesitating, doubting, not believing for joy; He 
“opened their understanding that they might understand the Scriptures, and said to them, Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise again from the dead the third day.” Thus for the 
Head; let Him speak for the Body too; “And that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in 
His Name throughout all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” Let the Church then speak to her enemies, let 
her speak. She does speak clearly, she is not silent: only let them give ear. Brethren, ye have heard the 
testimonies, now acknowledge me. “Search the Scriptures, in which ye hope ye have eternal life: they 
testify of me.” What I have said is not of mine own, but of my Lord’s; and notwithstanding, ye still turn 
away, still turn your backs. “How can ye believe me, who look for glory one from another, and seek not the 
glory which is of God only? For being ignorant of God’s righteousness, ye have a zeal of God, but not 
according to knowledge. For being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and wishing to establish your own, ye 
have not submitted yourselves to the righteousness of God.” What else is it to be ignorant of God’s 
righteousness, and to wish to establish your own, but to say, “It is I who sanctify, it is I who justify; what I 
may have given is holy”? Leave to God what is God’s; recognise, O man, what is man’s. Thou art ignorant 
of God’s righteousness, and wishest to establish thine own. Thou dost wish to justify me; it is enough for 
thee that thou be justified with me. 


7. It is said of Antichrist, and all understand of him what the Lord said, “I am come in My Father’s Name, 
and ye have not received Me; if another shall come in his own name, him ye will receive.” But let us hear 
John too; “Ye have heard that Antichrist cometh, and even now are there many Antichrists.” What is it in 
Antichrist that we are in horror of, but that he is to honour his own name, and to despise the Name of the 
Lord? What else doeth he that saith, “It is I that justify”? We answer him, “I came to Christ, not with my 
feet, but with my heart I came; where I heard the Gospel, there did I believe, there was I baptized; 
because I believed on Christ, I believed on God.” Yet says he, “Thou art not clean.” “Why?” “Because I was 
not there.” “Tell me why am not I cleansed, a man who was baptized in Jerusalem, who was baptized, for 
instance, among the Ephesians, to whom an Epistle you read was written, and whose peace you despise? 
Lo, to the Ephesians the Apostle wrote; a Church was founded, and remains even to this day; yea, remains 
in greater fruitfulness, remains in greater numbers, holds fast that which it received of the Apostle, If any 
man preach ought to you than that ye have received, let him be accursed.’ What now? what dost thou say 
to me? Am I not clean? There was I baptized, am I not clean?” “No, even thou art not.” “Why?” “Because I 
was not there.” “But He who is everywhere was there. He who is everywhere was there, in whose Name I 
believed. Thou coming I know not whence, yea, rather not coming, but wishing that I should come to thee, 
fixed in this place, sayest to me, Thou wast not baptized duly, seeing I was not there.’ Consider who was 
there. What was said to John? Upon whom thou shall see the Spirit descending like a dove, this is He 
which baptizeth.’ Him hast thou seeking for thee; nay, for that thou hast grudged me who was baptized by 
Him, thou hast lost Him rather.” 


8. Understand then, my Brethren, our language and theirs, and look which ye would choose. This is what 
we say; “Be we holy, God knoweth it; be we unrighteous, this again He knoweth better; place not your 
hope in us, whatsoever we be. If we be good, do as is written, Be ye imitators of me, as I also am of 
Christ.’ But if we be bad, not even thus are ye abandoned, not even thus have ye remained without 
counsel: give ear to Him, saying, Do what they say; but do not what they do.’” Whereas they on the 
contrary say, “If we were not good, ye were lost.” Lo, here is “another that shall come in his own name.” 
Shall my life then depend on thee, and my salvation be tied up in thee? Have I so forgotten my 
foundation? Was not Christ the Rock? Is it not that he that buildeth upon the rock, neither the wind nor 
the floods overthrow him? Come then, if thou wilt, with me upon the Rock, and do not wish to be to me for 
the rock. 


9. Let the Church then say those last words also, “If ye had believed Moses, ye would believe me also; for 
he wrote of me;” for that I am His body of whom he wrote. And of the Church did Moses write. For I have 
quoted the words of Moses “In thy seed shall all nations of the earth be blessed.” Moses wrote this in the 
first book. If ye believed Moses, ye would also believe Christ. Because ye despise Moses’ words, it must 
needs be that ye despise the words of Christ. “They have” there, saith He, “Moses and the Prophets, let 
them hear them. Nay, father Abraham, but if one went unto them from the dead,” him they will hear. “And 
He said, If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they believe, if one rise again from the 
dead.” This was said of the Jews: was it therefore not said of heretics? He had risen from the dead, who 
said, “It behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise again from the dead the third day.” This I believe. I believe it, 
he says. Dost thou believe? Wherefore believest thou not what follows? In that thou believest, “It behoved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise again from the dead the third day;” this was spoken of the Head; believe also 
that which follows concerning the Church, “That repentance and remission of sins should be preached 
throughout all nations.” Wherefore dost thou believe as touching the Head, and believest not as touching 
the Body? What hath the Church done to thee, that thou wouldest so to say behead her? Thou wouldest 
take away the Church’s Head, and believe the Head, leave the Body as it were a lifeless trunk. It is all to 
no purpose that thou dost caress the Head, like any devoted servant. He that would take off the head, 
doth his best to kill both the head and the body. They are ashamed to deny Christ, yet are they not 


ashamed to deny Christ’s words. Christ neither we nor ye have seen with our eyes. The Jews saw, and 
slew Him. We have not seen Him, and believe; His words are with us. Compare yourselves with the Jews: 
they despised Him hanging upon the Tree, ye despise Him sitting in heaven; at their suggestion Christ’s 
title was set up, by your setting yourselves up, Christ’s Baptism is effaced. But what remains, Brethren, 
but that we pray even for the proud, that we pray even for the puffed up, who so extol themselves? Let us 
say to God on their behalf, “Let them know that the Lord is Thy Name; and” not “that” men, but “Thou 
Only art the Most High over all the earth.” Let us turn to the Lord, etc. 


SERMON LXxx 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN VI. 9, WHERE THE MIRACLE OF THE FIVE LOAVES AND THE TWO FISHES 
IS RELATED 


1. It was a great miracle that was wrought, dearly beloved, for five thousand men to be filled with five 
loaves and two fishes, and the remnants of the fragments to fill twelve baskets. A great miracle: but we 
shall not wonder much at what was done, if we give heed to Him That did it. He multiplied the five loaves 
in the hands of them that brake them, who multiplieth the seeds that grow in the earth, so as that a few 
grains are sown, and whole barns are filled. But, because he doth this every year, no one marvels. Not the 
inconsiderableness of what is done, but its constancy takes away admiration of it. But when the Lord did 
these things, He spake to them that had understanding, not by words only, but even by the miracles 
themselves. The five loaves signified the five books of Moses’ Law. The old Law is barley compared to the 
Gospel wheat. In those books are great mysteries concerning Christ contained. Whence He saith Himself, 
“If ye had believed Moses, ye would believe Me also; for he wrote of Me.” But as in barley the marrow is 
hid under the chaff, so in the veil of the mysteries of the Law is Christ hidden. As those mysteries of the 
Law are developed and unfolded; so too those loaves increased when they were broken. And in this that I 
have explained to you, I have broken bread unto you. The five thousand men signify the people ordered 
under the five books of the Law. The twelve baskets are the twelve Apostles, who themselves too were 
filled with the fragments of the Law. The two fishes are either the two precepts of the love of God and our 
neighbour, or the two people of the circumcision and uncircumcision, or those two sacred personages of 
the king and the priest. As these things are explained, they are broken; when they are understood, they 
are eaten. 


2. Let us turn to Him who did these things. He is Himself “The Bread which came down from heaven;” but 
Bread which refresheth the failing, and doth not fail; Bread which can be tasted, cannot be wasted. This 
Bread did the manna also figure. Wherefore it is said, “He gave them the Bread of heaven, man ate 
Angels’ Bread.” Who is the Bread of heaven, but Christ? But in order that man might eat Angels’ Bread, 
the Lord of Angels was made Man. For if He had not been made Man, we should not have His Flesh; if we 
had not His Flesh, we should not eat the Bread of the Altar. Let us hasten to the inheritance, seeing we 
have hereby received a great earnest of it. My brethren, let us long for the life of Christ, seeing we hold as 
an earnest the Death of Christ. How shall He not give us His good things, who hath suffered our evil 
things? In this our earth, in this evil world, what abounds, but to be born, to labour, and to die? Examine 
thoroughly man’s estate, convict me if I lie: consider all men whether they are in this world for any other 
end than to be born, to labour, and to die? This is the merchandize of our country: these things here 
abound. To such merchandize did that Merchantman descend. And forasmuch as every merchant gives 
and receives; gives what he has, and receives what he has not; when he procures anything, he gives 
money, and receives what he buys: so Christ too in this His traffic gave and received. But what received 
He? That which aboundeth here, to be born, to labour, and to die. And what did He give? To be born again, 
to rise again, and to reign for ever. O Good Merchant, buy us. Why should I say buy us, when we ought to 
give Thee thanks that Thou hast bought us? Thou dost deal out our Price to us, we drink Thy Blood; so 
dost thou deal out to us our Price. And we read the Gospel, our title deed. We are Thy servants, we are 
Thy creatures: Thou hast made us, Thou hast redeemed us. Any one can buy his servant, create him he 
cannot; but the Lord hath both created and redeemed His servants; created them, that they might be; 
redeemed them, that they might not be captives ever. For we fell into the hands of the prince of this 
world, who seduced Adam, and made him his servant, and began to possess us as his slaves. But the 
Redeemer came, and the seducer was overcome. And what did our Redeemer to him who held us captive? 
For our ransom he held out His Cross as a trap; he placed in It as a bait His Blood. He indeed had power 
to shed His Blood, he did not attain to drink it. And in that he shed the Blood of Him who was no debtor, 
he was commanded to render up the debtors; he shed the Blood of the Innocent, he was commanded to 
withdraw from the guilty. He verily shed His Blood to this end, that He might wipe out our sins. That then 
whereby he held us fast was effaced by the Redeemer’s Blood. For he only held us fast by the bonds of our 
own sins. They were the captive’s chains. He came, He bound the strong one with the bonds of His 
Passion; He entered into his house into the hearts, that is, of those where he did dwell, and took away his 
vessels. We are his vessels. He had filled them with his own bitterness. This bitterness too he pledged to 
our Redeemer in the gall. He had filled us then as his vessels; but our Lord spoiling his vessels, and 
making them His Own, poured out the bitterness, filled them with sweetness. 


3. Let us then love Him, for He is sweet. “Taste and see that the Lord is sweet.” He is to be feared, but to 
be loved still more. He is Man and God; the One Christ is Man and God; as one man is soul and body: but 
God and Man are not two Persons. In Christ indeed there are two substances, God and Man; but one 


Person, that the Trinity may remain, and that there be not a quaternity introduced by the addition of the 
human nature. How then can it be that God should not have mercy upon us, for whose sake God was made 
Man? Much is that which He hath done already; more wonderful is that which He hath done, than what 
He hath promised; and by that which He hath done, ought we to believe what He hath promised. For that 
which He hath done, we should scarcely believe, unless we also saw it. Where do we see it? In the peoples 
that believe, in the multitude that has been brought unto Him. For that hath been fulfilled which was 
promised to Abraham; and from these things which we see, we believe what we do not see. Abraham was 
one single man, and to him was it said, “In thy seed shall all nations be blessed.” If he had looked to 
himself, when would he have believed? He was one single man, and was now old; and he had a barren 
wife, and one who was so far advanced in age, that she could not conceive, even though she had not been 
barren. There was nothing at all from which any hope could be drawn. But he looked to Him That gave the 
promise, and believed what he did not see. Lo, what he believed, we see. Therefore from these things 
which we see, we ought to believe what we see not. He begat Isaac, we saw it not; and Isaac begat Jacob, 
and this we did not see; and Jacob begat twelve sons, and them we saw not; and his twelve sons begat the 
people of Israel; this great people we see. I have now begun to mention those things which we do see. Of 
the people of Israel was born the Virgin Mary, and she gave birth to Christ; and, lo, in Christ all nations 
are blessed. What more true? more certain? more plain? Together with me, long after the world to come, 
ye who have been gathered together out of the nations. In this world hath God fulfilled His promise 
concerning the seed of Abraham. How shall He not give us His eternal promises, whom He hath made to 
be Abraham’s seed? For this the Apostle saith: “But if ye be Christ’s” (they are the Apostle’s words), “then 
are ye Abraham’s seed.” 


4. We have begun to be some great thing; let no man despise himself: we were once nothing; but we are 
something. We have said unto the Lord, “Remember that we are dust;” but out of the dust He made man, 
and to dust He gave life, and in Christ our Lord hath He already brought this same dust to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. For from this dust took He flesh, from this took earth, and hath raised earth to heaven, He who 
made heaven and earth. If then these two new things, not yet done, were set before us, and it were asked 
of us, “Which is the most wonderful, that He who is God should be made Man, or he who is man should be 
made a man of God? which is the more wonderful? which the more difficult?” What hath Christ promised 
us? That which as yet we see not; that is, that we should be His men, and reign with Him, and never die? 
This is so to say with difficulty believed, that a man once born should arrive at that life, where he shall 
never die. This is what we believe with a heart well cleansed, cleansed, I mean, of the world’s dust; that 
this dust close not up our eye of faith. This it is that we are bid believe, that after we have been dead, we 
shall be even with our dead bodies in life, where we shall never die. Wonderful it is; but more wonderful is 
that which Christ hath done. For which is the more incredible, that man should live for ever, or that God 
should ever die? That men should receive life from God is the more credible; that God should receive 
death from men I suppose is the more incredible. Yet this hath been brought to pass already: let us then 
believe that which is to be. If that which is the more incredible hath been brought to pass, shall He not 
give us that which is the more credible? For God hath power to make of men Angels, who hath made of 
earthy and filthy spawn, men. What shall we be? Angels. What have we been? I am ashamed to call it to 
mind; I am forced to consider it, yet I blush to tell it. What have we been? Whence did God make men? 
What were we before we were at all? We were nothing. When we were in our mother’s wombs, what were 
we? It is enough that ye remember. Withdraw your minds from the whence ye were made, and think of 
what ye are. Ye live; but so do herbs and trees live. Ye have sensation, and so have cattle sensation. Ye are 
men, ye have got beyond the cattle, ye are superior to the cattle; for that ye understand how great things 
He hath done for you. Ye have life, ye have sensation, ye have understanding, ye are men. Now to this 
benefit what can be compared? Ye are Christians. For if we had not received this, what would it profit us, 
that we were men! So then we are Christians, we belong to Christ. For all the world’s rage, it doth not 
break us; because we belong to Christ. For all the world’s caresses, it doth not seduce us; we belong to 
Christ. 


5. A great Patron have we found, Brethren. Ye know that men depend much upon their patrons. A 
dependent of a man in power will make answer to any one who threatens him. “Thou canst do nothing to 
me, as long as my lord’s head is safe.” How much more boldly and surely may we say, “Thou canst do 
nothing to us, whilst our Head is safe.” Forasmuch as our Patron is our Head. Whosoever depend upon 
any man as patron, are his dependents; we are the members of our Patron. Let Him bear us in Himself, 
and let no man tear us away from Him. Since what labours soever we shall have endured in this world, all 
that passeth away, is nothing. The good things shall come which shall not pass away; by labours we arrive 
at them. But when we have arrived, no one teareth us away from them. The gates of Jerusalem are shut; 
they receive the bolts too, that to that city it may be said, “Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem, praise thy God, O 
Sion. For He hath strengthened the bolts of thy gates; He hath blessed thy children within thee. Who hath 
made thy borders peace.” When the gates are shut, and the bolts drawn, no friend goeth out, no enemy 
entereth in. There shall we have true and assured security, if here we shall not have abandoned the truth. 


SERMON LXxXxI 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN VI. 53, “EXCEPT YE EAT THE FLESH,” ETC., AND ON THE WORDS OF THE 
APOSTLES. AND THE PSALMS. AGAINST THE PELAGIANS 


Delivered at the Table of the Martyr St. Cyprian, the 9th 
of the Calends of October,—23 Sept., on the Lord’s day. 


1. We have heard the True Master, the Divine Redeemer, the human Saviour, commending to us our 
Ransom, His Blood. For He spake to us of His Body and Blood; He called His Body Meat, His Blood Drink. 
The faithful recognise the Sacrament of the faithful. But the hearers what else do they but hear? When 
therefore commending such Meat and such Drink He said, “Except ye shall eat My Flesh and drink My 
Blood, ye shall have no life in you;” (and this that He said concerning life, who else said it but the Life 
Itself? But that man shall have death, not life, who shall think that the Life is false), His disciples were 
offended, not all of them indeed, but very many, saying within themselves, “This is an hard saying, who 
can hear it?” But when the Lord knew this in Himself, and heard the murmurings of their thought, He 
answered them, thinking though uttering nothing, that they might understand that they were heard, and 
might cease to entertain such thoughts. What then did He answer? “Doth this offend you?” “What then if 
ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where He was before?” What meaneth this? “Doth this offend you?” 
“Do ye imagine that I am about to make divisions of this My Body which ye see; and to cut up My 
Members, and give them to you? What then if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where He was 
before?’“ Assuredly, He who could ascend Whole could not be consumed. So then He both gave us of His 
Body and Blood a healthful refreshment, and briefly solved so great a question as to His Own Entireness. 
Let them then who eat, eat on, and them that drink, drink; let them hunger and thirst; eat Life, drink Life. 
That eating, is to be refreshed; but thou art in such wise refreshed, as that that whereby thou art 
refreshed, faileth not. That drinking, what is it but to live? Eat Life, drink Life; thou shalt have life, and 
the Life is Entire. But then this shall be, that is, the Body and the Blood of Christ shall be each man’s Life; 
if what is taken in the Sacrament visibly is in the truth itself eaten spiritually, drunk spiritually. For we 
have heard the Lord Himself saying, “It is the Spirit That quickeneth, but the flesh profiteth nothing. The 
words that I have spoken unto you, are Spirit and Life. But there are some of you,” saith He, “that believe 
not.” Such were they who said, “This is a hard saying, who can hear it?” It is hard, but only to the hard; 
that is, it is incredible, but only to the incredulous. 


2. But in order to teach us that this very believing is matter of gift, not of desert, He saith, “As I have said 
unto you, no man cometh unto Me, except it were given him of My Father.” Now as to where the Lord said 
this, if we call to mind the foregoing words of the Gospel, we shall find that He had said, “No man cometh 
unto Me, except the Father which hath sent Me draw him.” He did not lead, but draw. This violence is 
done to the heart, not the body. Why then dost thou marvel? Believe, and thou comest; love, and thou art 
drawn. Do not suppose here any rough and uneasy violence; it is gentle, it is sweet; it is the very 
sweetness that draweth thee. Is not a sheep drawn, when fresh grass is shown to it in its hunger? Yet I 
imagine that it is not bodily driven on, but fast bound by desire. In such wise do thou come too to Christ; 
do not conceive of long journeyings; where thou believest, there thou comest. For unto Him, who is 
everywhere we come by love, not by sailing. But forasmuch as even in this kind of voyage, waves and 
tempests of divers temptations abound; believe on the Crucified; that thy faith may be able to ascend the 
Wood. Thou shalt not sink, but shalt be borne upon the Wood. Thus, even thus, amid the waves of this 
world did he sail, who said, “But God forbid that I should glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


3. But wonderful it is, that when Christ Crucified is preached, two hear, one despiseth, the other 
ascendeth. Let him that despiseth, impute it to himself; let not him that ascendeth, arrogate it to himself. 
For he hath heard from the True Master; “No man cometh unto Me, except it were given unto him of My 
Father.” Let him joy, that it hath been given; let him render thanks to Him who giveth it, with a humble, 
not an arrogant heart; lest what he hath attained through humility, he lose through pride. For even they 
who are already walking in this way of righteousness, if they attribute it to themselves, and to their own 
strength, perish out of it. And therefore Holy Scripture teaching us humility saith by the Apostle, “Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling.” And lest hereupon they should attribute ought to 
themselves, because he said, “Work,” he subjoined immediately, “For it is God who worketh in you both to 
will and to do of His good pleasure.” “It is God who worketh in you;” therefore “with fear and trembling,” 
make a valley, receive the rain. Low grounds are filled, high grounds are dried up. Grace is rain. Why dost 
thou marvel then, if “God resist the proud, and giveth grace unto the lowly”? Therefore, “with fear and 
trembling;” that is, with humility. “Be not high-minded, but fear.” Fear that thou mayest be filled; be not 
high-minded, lest thou be dried up. 


4. But you will say, “I am walking in this way already; once there was need for me to learn, there was need 
for me to know by the teaching of the law what I had to do: now I have the free choice of the will; who 
shall withdraw me from this way?” If thou read carefully, thou wilt find that a certain man began to uplift 
himself, on a certain abundance of his, which he had nevertheless received; but that the Lord in mercy, to 
teach him humility, took away what He had given; and he was on a sudden reduced to poverty, and 
confessing the mercy of God in his recollection, he said, “In my abundance I said, I shall never be moved.” 
“In my abundance I said.” But I said it, 1 who am a man said it; “All men are liars, I said.” Therefore, “in 
my abundance I said;” so great was the abundance, that I dared to say, “I shall never be moved.” What 
next? “O Lord, in Thy favour Thou gavest strength to my beauty.” But “Thou turnedst away Thy Face from 
me, and I was troubled.” “Thou hast shown me,” saith he, “that that wherein I did abound, was of Thee. 


Thou hast shown me Whence I should seek, to Whom attribute what I had received, to Whom I ought to 
render thanks, to Whom I should run in my thirst, Whereby be filled, and with Whom keep that whereby I 
should be filled. For my strength will I keep to Thee;’ whereby I am by Thy bounty filled, through Thy safe 
keeping I will not lose. My strength will I keep to Thee.’ That Thou mightest show me this, Thou turnedst 
away Thy Face from me, and I was troubled.’ Troubled,’ because dried up; dried up, because exalted. Say 
then thou dry and parched one, that thou mayest be filled again; My soul is as earth without water unto 
Thee.’ Say, My soul is as earth without water unto Thee.’ For Thou hast said, not the Lord, I shall never be 
moved.’ Thou hast said it, presuming on thine own strength; but it was not of thyself, and thou didst think 
as if it were.” 


5. What then doth the Lord say? “Serve ye the Lord in fear, and rejoice unto Him with trembling.” So the 
Apostle too, “Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling. For it is God who worketh in you.” 
Therefore rejoice with trembling: “Lest at any time the Lord be angry.” I see that you anticipate me by 
your crying out. For you know what I am about to say, you anticipate it by crying out. And whence have ye 
this, but that He taught you to whom ye have by believing come? This then He saith; hear what ye know 
already; I am not teaching, but in preaching am calling to your remembrance; nay, I am neither teaching, 
seeing that ye know already, nor calling to remembrance, seeing that ye remember, but let us say all 
together what together with us ye retain. “Embrace discipline, and rejoice,” but, “with trembling,” that, 
humble ye may ever hold fast that which ye have received. “Lest at any time the Lord be angry;” with the 
proud of course, attributing to themselves what they have, not rendering thanks to Him, from whom they 
have. “Lest at any time the Lord be angry, and ye perish from the righteous way.” Did he say, Lest at any 
time the Lord be angry, and ye come not into the righteous way”? Did he say, “Lest the Lord be angry, and 
He bring you not to the righteous way”? or “admit you not into the righteous way? Ye are walking in it 
already, be not proud, lest ye even perish from it. And ye perish,’ saith he, from the righteous way.’“ 
“When His wrath shall be kindled in a short time” against you. At no distant time. As soon as thou art 
proud, thou losest at once what thou hadst received. As though man terrified by all this were to say, “What 
shall I do then?” It follows, “Blessed are all they that trust in Him:” not in themselves, but in Him. “By 
grace are we saved, not of ourselves, but it is the gift of God.” 


6. Peradventure ye are saying, “What does he mean, that he is so often saying this? A second and a third 
time he says it; and scarcely ever speaks, but when he says it.” Would that I may not say it in vain! For 
men there are unthankful to grace, attributing much to poor and disabled nature. True it is, when man 
was created he received great power of free-will; but he lost it by sin. He fell into death, became infirm, 
was left in the way by the robbers half dead; the Samaritan, which is by interpretation keeper, passing by 
lifted him up on his own beast; he is still being brought to the inn. Why is he lifted up? He is still in 
process of curing. “But,” he will say, “it is enough for me that in baptism I received remission of all sins.” 
Because iniquity was blotted out, was therefore infirmity brought to an end? “I received,” says he, 
“remission of all sins.” It is quite true. All sins were blotted out in the Sacrament of Baptism, all entirely, 
of words, deeds, thoughts, all were blotted out. But this is the “oil and wine” which was poured in by the 
way. Ye remember, beloved Brethren, that man who was wounded by the robbers, and half dead by the 
way, how he was strengthened, by receiving oil and wine for his wounds. His error indeed was already 
pardoned, and yet his weakness is in process of healing in the inn. The inn, if ye recognise it, is the 
Church. In the time present, an inn, because in life we are passing by: it will be a home, whence we shall 
never remove, when we shall have got in perfect health unto the kingdom of heaven. Meanwhile receive 
we gladly our treatment in the inn, and weak as we still are, glory we not of sound health: lest through our 
pride we gain nothing else, but never for all our treatment to be cured. 


7. “Bless the Lord, O my soul.” Say, yea say to thy soul, “Thou art still in this life, still bearest about a frail 
flesh, still “doth the corruptible body press down the soul;” still after the entireness of remission hast thou 
received the remedy of prayer; for still, whilst thy weaknesses are being healed, dost thou say, “Forgive us 
our debts.” Say then to thy soul, thou lowly valley, not an exalted hill; say to thy soul, “Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, and forget not all His benefits.” What benefits? Tell them, enumerate them, render thanks. What 
benefits? “Who forgiveth all thine iniquities.” This took place in baptism. What takes place now? “Who 
healeth all thy weaknesses.” This takes place now; I acknowledge. But as long as I am here, “the 
corruptible body presseth down the soul.” Say then also that which comes next, “Who redeemeth thy life 
from corruption.” After redemption from corruption, what remaineth? “When this corruptible shall have 
put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory. Where, O death, is thy contention?” There rightly, 
“O death, where is thy sting?” Thou seekest its place, and findest it not. What is “the sting of death”? 
What is, “O death, where is thy sting?” Where is sin? Thou seekest, and it is nowhere. For “the sting of 
death is sin.” They are the Apostle’s words, not mine. Then shall it be said, “O death, where is thy sting?” 
Sin shall nowhere be, neither to surprise thee, nor to assault thee, nor to inflame thy conscience. Then it 
shall not be said, “Forgive us our debts.” But what shall be said? “O Lord our God, give us peace: for Thou 
hast rendered all things unto us.” 


8. Finally, after the redemption from all corruption, what remaineth but the crown of righteousness? This 
at least remaineth, but even in it, or under it, let not the head be swollen that it may receive the crown. 
Hear, mark well the Psalm, how that crown will not have a swollen head. After he had said, “Who 
redeemeth thy life from corruption;” he saith, “Who crowneth thee.” Here thou wert ready at once to say, 


“Crowneth thee,’ is an acknowledgment of my merits, my own excellence hath done it; it is the payment of 
a debt, not a gift.” Give ear rather to the Psalm. For it is thou again that sayest this; and “all men are 
liars.” Hear what God saith; “Who crowneth thee with mercy and pity.” Of His mercy He crowneth thee, of 
His pity He crowneth thee. For thou hadst no worthiness that He should call thee, and being called should 
justify thee, being justified glorify thee. “The remnant is saved by the election of grace. But if by grace, 
then is it no more of works; otherwise grace is no more grace. For to him that worketh, the reward shall 
not be reckoned according to grace, but according to debt.” The Apostle saith, “Not according to grace, 
but according to debt.” But “thee He crowneth with pity and mercy;” and if thy own merits have gone 
before, God saith to thee, “Examine well thy merits, and thou shalt see that they are My gifts.” 


9. This then is the righteousness of God. As it is called, “The Lord’s salvation,” not whereby the Lord is 
saved, but which He giveth to them whom He saveth; so too the grace of God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord is called the righteousness of God, not as that whereby the Lord is righteous, but whereby He 
justifieth those whom of ungodly He maketh righteous. But some, as the Jews in former times, both wish 
to be called Christians, and still ignorant of God’s righteousness, desire to establish their own, even in our 
own times, in the times of open grace, the times of the full revelation of grace which before was hidden; in 
the times of grace now manifested in the floor, which once lay hid in the fleece. I see that a few have 
understood me, that more have not understood, whom I will by no means defraud by keeping silence. 
Gideon, one of the righteous men of old, asked for a sign from the Lord, and said, “I pray, Lord, that this 
fleece which I put in the floor be bedewed, and that the floor be dry.” And it was so; the fleece was 
bedewed, the whole floor was dry. In the morning he wrung out the fleece in a basin; forasmuch as to the 
humble is grace given; and in a basin, ye know what the Lord did to His disciples. Again, he asked for 
another sign; “O Lord, I would,” saith he, “that the fleece be dry, the floor bedewed.” And it was so. Call to 
mind the time of the Old Testament, grace was hidden in a cloud, as the rain in the fleece. Mark now the 
time of the New Testament, consider well the nation of the Jews, thou wilt find it as a dry fleece; whereas 
the whole world, like that floor, is full of grace, not hidden, but manifested. Wherefore we are forced 
exceedingly to bewail our brethren, who strive not against hidden, but against open and manifested grace. 
There is allowance for the Jews. What shall we say of Christians? Wherefore are ye enemies to the grace 
of Christ? Why rely ye on yourselves? Why unthankful? For why did Christ come? Was not nature here 
before? Was not nature here, which ye only deceive by your excessive praise? Was not the Law here? But 
the Apostle says, “If righteousness come by the Law, then Christ is dead in vain.” What the Apostle says of 
the Law, that say we of nature to these men. “If righteousness come by nature, then Christ is dead in 
vain.” 


10. What then was said of the Jews, the same altogether do we see in these men now. “They have a zeal of 
God: I hear them record that they have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge.” What is, “not 
according to knowledge”? “For being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and wishing to establish their own, 
they have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God.” My Brethren, share with me in my 
sorrow. When ye find such as these, do not hide them; be there no such misdirected mercy in you; by all 
means, when ye find such, hide them not. Convince the gainsayers, and those who resist, bring to us. For 
already have two councils on this question been sent to the Apostolic see; and rescripts also have come 
from thence. The question has been brought to an issue; would that their error may sometime be brought 
to an issue too! Therefore do we advise that they may take heed, we teach that they may be instructed, we 
pray that they may be changed. Let us turn to the Lord, etc. 


SERMON LXXXII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN VI. 55,”"FOR MY FLESH IS MEAT INDEED, AND MY BLOOD IS DRINK 
INDEED. HE THAT EATETH MY FLESH,” ETC 


1. As we heard when the Holy Gospel was being read, the Lord Jesus Christ exhorted us by the promise of 
eternal life to eat His Flesh and drink His Blood. Ye that heard these words, have not all as yet understood 
them. For those of you who have been baptized and the faithful do know what He meant. But those among 
you who are yet called Catechumens, or Hearers, could be hearers, when it was being read, could they be 
understanders too? Accordingly our discourse is directed to both. Let them who already eat the Flesh of 
the Lord and drink His Blood, think What it is they eat and drink, lest, as the Apostle says, “They eat and 
drink judgment to themselves.” But they who do not yet eat and drink, let them hasten when invited to 
such a Banquet. Throughout these days the teachers feed you. Christ daily feedeth you, That His Table is 
ever ordered before you. What is the reason. O Hearers, that ye see the Table, and come not to the 
Banquet? And peradventure, just now when the Gospel was being read, ye said in your hearts, “We are 
thinking what it is that He saith, My Flesh is meat indeed, and My Blood is drink indeed.’ How is the Flesh 
of the Lord eaten, and the Blood of the Lord drunk? We are thinking what He saith.” Who hath closed it 
against thee, that thou dost not know this? There is a veil over it; but if thou wilt, the veil shall be taken 
away. Come to the profession, and thou hast resolved the difficulty. For what the Lord Jesus said, the 
faithful know well already. But thou art called a Catechumen, art called a Hearer, and art deaf. For the 
ears of the booty thou hast open, seeing that thou hearest the words which were spoken; but the ears of 
the heart thou hast still closed, seeing thou understandest not what was spoken. I plead, I do not discuss 
it. Lo, Easter is at hand, give in thy name for baptism. If the festivity arouse thee not, let the very curiosity 
induce thee: that thou mayest know the meaning of, Whoso eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood 


dwelleth in Me, and I in him.” That thou mayest know with me what is meant, “Knock, and it shall be 
opened unto thee:” and as I say to thee, “Knock, and it shall be opened unto thee,” so do I too knock, open 
thou to me. When I speak aloud to the ears, I knock at the breast. 


2. But if the Catechumens, my Brethren, are to be exhorted not to delay to approach to this so great grace 
of regeneration; what great care ought we to have in building up the faithful, that their approaching may 
profit them, and that they eat and drink not such a Banquet unto their own judgment? Now that they may 
not eat and drink unto judgment, let them live well. Be ye exhorters, not by words, but by your conduct; 
that they who have not been baptized, may in such wise hasten to follow you, that they perish not by 
imitating you. Do ye who are married keep the fidelity of the marriage-bed with your wives. Render what 
you require. As a husband thou requirest chastity from thy wife; give her an example, not words. Thou art 
the head, look where thou goest. For thou oughtest to go where it may not be dangerous for her to follow: 
yea, thou oughtest to walk thyself where thou wouldest have her follow. Thou requirest strength from the 
weaker sex; the lust of the flesh ye have both of you: let him that is the stronger, be the first to conquer. 
And yet, which is to be lamented, many men are conquered by the women. Women preserve chastity, 
which men will not preserve; and in that they preserve it not, would wish to appear men: as though he 
was in sex the stronger, only that the enemy might more easily subdue him. There is a struggle, a war, a 
combat. The man is stronger than the woman, the “man is the head of the woman.” The woman combats 
and overcomes; dost thou succumb to the enemy? The body stands firm, and does the head lie low? But 
those of you who have not yet wives, and who yet already approach to the Lord’s Table, and eat the Flesh 
of Christ, and drink His Blood, if ye are about to marry, keep yourselves for your wives. As ye would have 
them come to you, such ought they also to find you. What young man is there who would not wish to 
marry a chaste wife? And if he were to espouse a virgin who would not desire she should be unpolluted? 
Thou lookest for one unpolluted, be unpolluted thyself. Thou lookest for one pure, be not thyself impure. 
For it is not that she is able, and thou art not able. If it were not possible, then could not she be so. But, 
seeing that she can, let this teach thee, that it is possible. And that she may have this power, God is her 
ruler. But thou wilt have greater glory if thou shalt do it. Why greater glory? The vigilance of parents is a 
check to her, the very modesty of the weaker sex is a bridle to her; lastly, she is in fear of the laws of 
which thou art not afraid. Therefore it is then that thou wilt have greater glory if thou shalt do it; because 
if thou do it, thou fearest God. She has many things to fear besides God, thou fearest God alone. But He 
whom thou fearest is greater than all. He is to be feared in public, He in secret. Thou goest out, thou art 
seen; thou goest in, thou art seen; the lamp is lighted, He seeth thee; the lamp is extinguished, He seeth 
thee; thou enterest into thy closet, He seeth thee; in the retirement of thine own heart, He seeth thee. 
Fear Him, Him whose care it is to see thee; and even by this fear be chaste. Or if thou wilt sin, seek for 
some place where He may not see thee, and do what thou wouldest. 


3. But ye who have taken the vow already, chasten your bodies more strictly, and suffer not yourselves to 
loosen the reins of concupiscence even after those things which are permitted; that ye may not only turn 
away from an unlawful connection, but may despise even a lawful look. Remember, in whichever sex ye 
are, whether men or women, that ye are leading on earth the life of Angels: “For the Angels are neither 
given in marriage, nor marry.” This shall we be, when we shall have risen again. How much better are ye, 
who before death begin to be what men will be after the resurrection! Keep your proper degrees, for God 
keepeth for you your honours. The resurrection of the dead is compared to the stars that are set in 
heaven. “For star differeth from star in glory,” as the Apostle says; “so also is the resurrection of the 
dead.” For after one manner virginity shall shine there, after another shall wedded chastity shine there, 
after another shall holy widowhood shine there. They shall shine diversely, but all shall be there. The 
brilliancy unequal, the heaven the same. 


4. With your thoughts then on your degrees, and keeping your professions, approach ye to the Flesh of the 
Lord, approach to the Blood of the Lord. Whoso knoweth himself to be otherwise, let him not approach. Be 
moved to compunction rather by my words. For they who know that they are keeping for their wives, what 
from their wives they require, they who know that they are in every way keeping continence, if this they 
have vowed to God, feel joy at my words; but they who hear me say, “Whosoever of you are not keeping 
chastity, approach not to that Bread,” are saddened. And I should have no wish to say this; but what can I 
do? Shall I fear man, so as to suppress the truth? What, if those servants do not fear the Lord, shall I 
therefore too not fear? as if I do not know that it is said, “Thou wicked and slothful servant,’ thou 
shouldest dispense, and I require.” Lo, I have dispensed, O Lord my God; lo, in Thy Sight, and in the sight 
of Thy Holy Angels, and of this Thy people, I have laid out Thy money; for I am afraid of Thy judgment. I 
have dispensed, do Thou require. Though I should not say it, Thou wouldest do it. Therefore I rather say, I 
have dispensed, do Thou convert, do Thou spare. Make them chaste who have been unchaste, that in Thy 
Sight we may rejoice together when the judgment shall come, both he who hath dispensed and he to 
whom it hath been dispensed. Doth this please you? May it do so! Whosoever of you are unchaste, amend 
yourselves, whilst ye are alive. For I have power to speak the word of God, but to deliver the unchaste, 
who persevere in wickedness, from the judgment and condemnation of God, have I no power. 


SERMON LXXXIII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL OF JOHN VII. 6, ETC., WHERE JESUS SAID THAT HE WAS NOT GOING UP UNTO 
THE FEAST, AND NOTWITHSTANDING WENT UP 


1. I Purpose by the Lord’s assistance to treat of this section of the Gospel which has just been read; nor is 
there a little difficulty here, lest the truth be endangered, and falsehood glory. Not that either the truth 
can perish, nor falsehood triumph. Now hearken for a while what difficulty this lesson has; and being 
made attentive by the propounding of the difficulty, pray that I may be sufficient for its solution. “The 
Jews’ feast of tabernacles was at hand;” these it seems are the days which they observe even to this day, 
when they build huts. For this solemnity of theirs is called from the building of tabernacles; since skene 
means a “tabernacle,” skenopegia is the building of a tabernacle. These days were kept as feast days 
among the Jews; and it was called one feast day, not because it was over in one day, but because it was 
kept up by a continued festivity; just as the feast day of the Passover, and the feast day of unleavened 
bread, and notwithstanding, as is manifest, that feast is kept throughout many days. This anniversary then 
was at hand in Judaea, the Lord Jesus was in Galilee, where He had also been brought up, where too He 
had relations and kinsfolk, whom Scripture calls “His brethren.” “His brethren, therefore,” as we have 
heard it read, “said unto Him, Pass from hence, and go into Judaea; that Thy disciples also may see Thy 
works that Thou doest. For no man doeth anything in secret, and himself seeketh to be known openly. If 
Thou do these things, manifest Thyself to the world.” Then the Evangelist subjoins, “For neither did His 
brethren believe in Him.” If then they did not believe in Him, the words they threw out were of envy. 
“Jesus answered them, My time is not yet come; but your time is alway ready. The world cannot hate you; 
but Me it hateth, because I testify of it that the works thereof are evil. Go ye up to this feast day. I go not 
up to this feast day, for My time is not yet accomplished.” Then follows the Evangelist; “When He had said 
these words, He Himself stayed in Galilee. But when His brethren were gone up, then went He also up to 
the feast day, not openly, but as it were in secret.” Thus far is the extent of the difficulty, all the rest is 
clear. 


2. What then is the difficulty? what makes the perplexity? what is in peril? Lest the Lord, yea, to speak 
more plainly, lest the Truth Itself should be thought to have lied. For if we would have it thought that He 
lied, the weak will receive an authority for lying. We have heard say that He lied. For those who think that 
He lied, speak thus, “He said that He should not go up to the feast day, and He went up.” In the first place 
then, let us, as far as in the press of time we can, see whether he does lie, who says a thing and does it 
not. For example, I have told a friend, “I will see you to-morrow;” some greater necessity occurs to hinder 
me; I have not on that account spoken falsely. For when I made the promise, I meant what I said. But 
when some greater matter occurred, which hindered the accomplishment of my promise, I had no design 
to lie, but I was not able to fulfil the promise. Lo, to my thinking I have used no labour to persuade you, 
but have merely suggested to your good sense, that he who promises something, and doeth it not, does 
not lie, if, that he do it not, something has occurred to hinder the fulfilment of his promise, not to be any 
proof of falsehood. 


3. But some one who hears me will say, “Canst thou then say this of Christ, that He either was not able to 
fulfil what He would, or that He did not know things to come?” Thou doest well, good is thy suggestion, 
right thy hint; but, O man, share with me my anxiety. Dare we to say that He lies, Who we do not dare to 
say is weak in power? I for my part, to the best of my thinking, as far as according to my infirmity I am 
able to judge, would choose that a man should be deceived in any matter rather than lie in any. For to be 
deceived is the portion of infirmity, to lie of iniquity. “Thou hatest, O Lord,” saith he, “all them that work 
iniquity.” And immediately after, “Thou shalt destroy all them that speak a lie.” Either “iniquity” and “a 
lie” are upon a level; or, “Thou shalt destroy,” is more than “Thou hatest.” For he who is held in hatred, is 
not immediately punished by destruction. But let that question be, whether there be ever a necessity to 
lie; for I am not now discussing that; it is a dark question, and has many lappings; I have not time to cut 
them, and to come to the quick. Therefore let the treatment of it be deferred to some other time; for 
peradventure it will be cured by the Divine assistance without any words of mine. But attend and 
distinguish between what I have deferred, and what I wish to treat of to-day. Whether on any occasion one 
may lie, this difficult and most obscure question I defer. But whether Christ lied, whether the Truth spake 
anything false, this, being reminded of it by the Gospel lesson, have I undertaken to-day. 


4. Now what the difference is between being deceived, and lying, I will briefly state. He is deceived who 
thinks what he says to be true, and therefore says it, because he thinks it true. Now if this which he that is 
deceived says, were true, he would not be deceived; if it were not only true, but he also knew it to be true, 
he would not lie. He is deceived then, in that it is false, and he thinks it true; but he only says it because 
he thinks it true. The error lies in human infirmity, not in the soundness of the conscience. But whosoever 
thinks it to be false, and asserts it as true, he lies. See, my Brethren, draw the distinction, ye who have 
been brought up in the Church, instructed in the Lord’s Scriptures, not uninformed, nor simple, nor 
ignorant men. For there are among you men learned and erudite, and not indifferently instructed in all 
kinds of literature; and with those of you who have not learnt that literature which is called liberal, it is 
more that ye have been nourished up in the word of God. If I labour in explaining what I mean, do ye aid 
me both by the attention of your hearing, and the thoughtfulness of your meditations. Nor will ye aid, 
unless ye are aided. Wherefore pray we mutually for one another, and look equally for our common 
Succour. He is deceived, who whereas what he says is false, thinks it to be true; but he lies, who thinks a 
thing to be false, and gives it out as true, whether it be true or false. Observe what I have added, 
“whether it be true or false;” yet he who thinks it to be false, and asserts it as true, lies; he aims to 
deceive. For what good is it to him, that it is true? He all the while thinks it false, and says it as if it were 
true. What he says is true in itself, it is in itself true; with regard to him it is false, his conscience does not 


hold that which he is saying; he thinks in himself one thing to be true, he gives out another for truth. His 
is a double heart, not single; he does not bring out that which he has in it. The double heart has long since 
been condemned. “With deceitful lips in a heart and a heart have they spoken evil things.” Had it been 
enough to say, “in the heart have they spoken evil things,” where is the “deceitful lips”? What is deceit? 
When one thing is done, another pretended. Deceitful lips are not a single heart; and because not a single 
heart, therefore “in a heart and a heart;” therefore “in a heart” twice, because the heart is double. 


5. How then think we of the Lord Jesus Christ, that He lied? If it is a less evil to be deceived than to lie, 
dare we to say that He lies who we dare not to say is deceived? But He is neither deceived, nor doth He 
lie; but in very deed as it is written (for of Him is it understood, of Him ought it to be understood), 
“Nothing false is said unto the King, and nothing false shall proceed out of His mouth.” If by King here he 
meant any man, let us prefer Christ the King, to a man-king. But if, which is the truer understanding of it, 
it is Christ of whom he spake, if I say, as is the truer understanding of it, it is Christ of whom he spake (for 
to Him indeed nothing false is said, in that He is not deceived; from His Mouth nothing false proceedeth, 
in that He doth not lie); let us look how we are to understand the section of the Gospel, and let us not 
make the pitfall of a lie, as it were, on heavenly authority. But it is most absurd to be seeking to explain 
the truth, and to prepare a place for a lie. What art thou teaching me, I ask thee, who art explaining this 
text to me, what wouldest thou teach me? I do not know whether you would dare to say, “Falsehood.” For 
if you should dare to say this, I turn away mine ears, and fasten them up with thorns, that if you should try 
to force your way, I might through their very pricking make away without the explanation of the Gospel. 
Tell me what thou wouldest wish to teach me, and thou hast resolved the difficulty. Tell me, I pray thee; lo, 
here I am; mine ears are open, my heart is ready, teach me. But I ask, what? I will not travel through 
many things. What art thou going to teach me? Whatsoever learning thou art about to bring forward, 
whatsoever strength to show in disputation, tell me this one thing only, one of two things I ask; art thou 
going to teach me truth or falsehood? What do we suppose he will answer lest one depart; lest while he is 
open-mouthed and making an effort to bring out his words, I forthwith leave him: what will he promise but 
truth? I am listening, standing, expecting, most earnestly expecting. See here, he who promised that he 
will teach me truth, insinuates falsehood concerning Christ. How then shall he teach truth, who would say 
that Christ is false? If Christ is false, can I hope that thou wilt tell me the truth? 


6. Consider again. What does he say? Hath Christ spoken falsely? Where, I ask thee? “Where He says, I go 
not up to the feast day;’ and went up.” For my part, I should wish thoroughly to examine this place, if so 
be we may see that Christ did not speak falsely. Yea rather, seeing that I have no doubt that Christ did not 
speak falsely, I will either thoroughly examine this passage and understand it, or, not understanding it, I 
will defer it. Yet that Christ spoke falsely will I never say. Grant that I have not understood it; I will depart 
in my ignorance. For better is it with piety to be ignorant, than with madness to pronounce judgment. 
Notwithstanding we are trying to examine, if so be by His assistance, who is the Truth, we may find 
something, and be found something ourselves, and this something will not be in the Truth a lie. For if in 
searching I find a lie, I find not a something but a nothing. Let us then look where it is thou sayest that 
Christ lied. He will say, “In that He said, I go not up to this feast,’ and went up.” Whence dost thou know 
that He said so? What if I were to say, nay, not I, but any one, for God forbid that I should say it; what if 
another were to say, “Christ did not say this;” whereby dost thou refute him, whereby wilt thou prove it? 
Thou wouldest open the book, find the passage, point it out to the man, yea with great confidence force 
the book upon him if he resisted, “Hold it, mark, read, it is the Gospel you have in your hands.” But why, I 
ask thee, why dost thou so rudely accost this feeble one? Do not be so eager; speak more composedly, 
more tranquilly. See, it is the Gospel I have in my hands; and what is there in it? He answers: “The Gospel 
declares that Christ said what thou deniest.” And wilt thou believe that Christ said it, because the Gospel 
declares it? “Decidedly for that reason,” says he. I marvel exceedingly how thou shouldest say that Christ 
lieth, and the Gospel doth not lie. But lest haply when I speak of the Gospel, thou shouldest think of the 
book itself, and imagine the parchment and ink to be the Gospel, see what the Greek word means; Gospel 
is “a good messenger,” or “a good message.” The messenger then doth not lie, and doth He who sent him, 
lie? This messenger, the Evangelist to wit, to give his name also, this John who wrote this, did he lie 
concerning Christ, or say the truth? Choose which you will, I am ready to hear you on either side. If he 
spake falsely, you have no means of proving that Christ spake those words. If he said the truth, truth 
cannot flow from the fountain of falsehood. Who is the Fountain? Christ: let John be the stream. The 
stream comes to me, and you say to me, “Drink securely;” yea, whereas you alarm me as to the Fountain 
Himself, whereas you tell me there is falsehood in the Fountain, you say to me, “Drink securely.” What do I 
drink? What said John, that Christ spake falsely? Whence came John? From Christ. Is he who came from 
Him, to tell me truth, when He from whom he came lied? I have read in the Gospel plainly, “John lay on 
the Lord’s Breast;” but I conclude that he drank in truth. What saw he as he lay on the Lord’s Breast? 
What drank he in? what, but that which he poured forth? “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The Same was in the beginning with God. All things were made by 
Him, and without Him was nothing made. That which was made in Him was life, and the Life was the 
Light of men; And the Light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended It not;” nevertheless It 
shineth, and though I chance to have some obscurity, and cannot thoroughly comprehend It, still It 
shineth. “There was a man sent from God, whose name was John; he came to bear witness of the Light, 
that all men through him might believe. He was not the Light:” who? John: who? John the Baptist. For of 
him saith John the Evangelist, “He was not the Light;” of whom the Lord saith, “He was a burning, and a 
shining lamp.” But a lamp can be lighted, and extinguished. What then? whence drawest thou the 


distinction? of what place art thou enquiring? He to whom the lamp bare witness, “was the True Light.” 
Where John added, “the True,” there art thou looking out for a lie. But hear still the same Evangelist John 
pouring forth what he had drunk in; “And we beheld,” saith he, “His glory.” What did he behold? what 
glory beheld he? “The glory as of the Only-Begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” See then, see, if 
we ought not haply to restrain weak or rash disputings, and to presume nothing false of the truth, to give 
to the Lord what is His due; let us give glory to the Fountain, that we may fill ourselves securely. “Now 
God is true, but every man a liar.” What is this? God is full; every man is empty; if he will be filled, let him 
come to Him That is full. “Come unto Him, and be enlightened.” Moreover, if man is empty, in that he isa 
liar, and he seeks to be filled, and with haste and eagerness runs to the fountain, he wishes to be filled, he 
is empty. But thou sayest, “Beware of the fountain, there is falsehood there.” What else sayest thou, but 
“there is poison there”? 


7. “You have already,” he says, “said all, already have you checked, already chastened me. But tell me how 
He did not speak falsely who said, I go not up,’ and went up?” I will tell you, if I can; but think it no little 
matter, that if I have not established you in the truth, I have yet kept you back from rashness. I will 
nevertheless tell you, what I imagine you know even already, if you remember the words which I have set 
forth to you. The words themselves solve the difficulty. That feast was kept for many days. On this, that is 
this present feast day, saith He, this day, that is when they hoped, He went not up; but when He Himself 
resolved to go. Now mark what follows, “When He had said these words, He Himself stayed in Galilee.” So 
then He did not go up on that feast day. For His brethren wished that He should go first; therefore had 
they said, “Pass from hence into Judaea.” They did not say, “Let us pass,” as though they would be His 
companions; or, “Follow us into Judaea,” as though they would go first; but as though they would send 
Him before them. He wished that they should go before; He avoided this snare, impressing His infirmity 
as Man, hiding the Divinity; this He avoided, as when He fled into Egypt. For this was no effect of want of 
power, but even of truth, that He might give an example of caution; that no servant of His might say, “I do 
not fly, because it is disgraceful;” when haply it might be expedient to fly. As He was going to say to His 
disciples, “When they have persecuted you in this city, flee ye into another;” He gave them Himself this 
example. For He was apprehended, when He willed; He was born, when He willed. That they might not 
anticipate Him then, and announce that He was coming, and plots be prepared; He said, “I go not up to 
this feast day.” He said, “I go not up,” that He might be hid; He added “this,” that He might not lie. 
Something He expressed, something He suppressed, something He repressed; yet said He nothing false, 
for “nothing false proceedeth out of His Mouth.” Finally, after He had said these words, “When His 
brethren were gone up;” the Gospel declares it, attend, read what you have objected to me; see if the 
passage itself do not solve the difficulty, see if I have taken from anywhere else what to say. This then the 
Lord was waiting for, that they should go up first, that they might not announce beforehand that He was 
coming, “When His brethren were gone up, then went He also up to the feast day, not openly, but as it 
were in secret.” What is, “as it were in secret”? He acts there as if in secret. What is, “as it were in 
secret”? Because neither was this really in secret. For He did not really make an effort to be concealed, 
who had it in His Own power when He would be taken. But in that concealment, as I have said, He gave 
His weak disciples, who had not the power to prevent being taken when they would not, an example of 
being on their guard against the snares of enemies. For He went up afterwards even openly, and taught 
them in the temple; and some said, “ Lo, this is He; lo, He is teaching.’ Certainly our rulers said that they 
wished to apprehend Him: Lo, He speaketh openly, and no one layeth hands on Him.’“ 


8. But now if we turn our attention to ourselves, if we think of His Body, how that we are even He. For if 
we were not He, “Forasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of Mine, ye have done it unto Me,” 
would not be true. If we were not He, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” would not be true. So then 
we are He, in that we are His members, in that we are His Body, in that He is our Head, in that Whole 
Christ is both Head and Body. Peradventure then He foresaw us that we were not to keep the feast days of 
the Jews, and this is, “I go not up to this feast day.” See neither Christ nor the Evangelist lied; of the 
which two if one must needs choose one, the Evangelist would pardon me, I would by no means put him 
that is true before the Truth Himself; I would not prefer him that was sent to Him by whom he was sent. 
But God be thanked, in my judgment what was obscure has been laid open. Your piety will aid me before 
God. Behold, I have, as I was best able, resolved the question, both concerning Christ and the Evangelist. 
Hold fast the truth with me as men who love it, embrace charity without contention. 


SERMON LXXXIV 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN VIII. 31, “IF YE ABIDE IN MY WORD, THEN ARE YE TRULY MY DISCIPLES,” 
ETC 


1. Ye know well, Beloved, that we all have One Master, and are fellow disciples under Him. Nor are we 
your masters, because we speak to you from this higher spot; but He is the Master of all, who dwelleth in 
us all. He just now spake to us all in the Gospel, and said to us, what I also am saying to you; but He saith 
it of us, as well of us as of you. “If ye shall continue in My word,” not of course in my word who am now 
speaking to you; but in His who spake just now out of the Gospel. “If ye shall continue in My word,” saith 
He, “ye are My disciples indeed.” To be a disciple, it is not enough to come, but to continue. He doth not 
therefore say, “If ye shall hear My word;” or, “If ye shall come to My word;” or, “If ye shall praise My 
word;” but observe what He said, “If ye shall continue in My word, ye are My disciples indeed, and ye 


shall know the truth, and the truth shall free you.” What shall we say, Brethren? To continue in the word 
of God, is it toilsome, or is it not? If it be toilsome, look at the great reward; if it be not toilsome, thou 
receivest the reward for nought. Continue we then in Him who continueth in us. We, if we continue not in 
Him, fall; but He if He continue not in us, hath not on that account lost an habitation. For He skilleth to 
continue in Himself, who never leaveth Himself. But for man, God forbid that he should continue in 
himself who hath lost himself. So then we continue in Him through indigence; He continueth in us through 
mercy. 


2. Now then seeing it hath been set forth what we ought to do, let us see what we are to receive. For He 
hath appointed a work, and promised a reward. What is the work? “If ye shall continue in Me.” A short 
work; short in description, great in execution. “If ye shall build on the Rock.” O how great a thing is this, 
Brethren, to build on the Rock, how great is it! “The floods came, the winds blew, the rain descended, and 
beat upon that house, and it fell not; for it was founded upon a rock.” What then is to continue in the word 
of God, but not to yield to any temptations? The reward, what is it? “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall free you.” Bear with me, for ye perceive that my voice is feeble; assist me by your calm attention. 
Glorious reward! “Ye shall know the truth.” Here one may haply say, “And what doth it profit me to know 
the truth?” “And the truth shall free you.” If the truth have no charms for you, let freedom have its 
charms. In the usage of the Latin tongue, the expression, “to be free,” is used in two senses; and chiefly 
we are accustomed to hear this word in this sense, that whosoever is free may be understood to escape 
some danger, to be rid of some embarrassment. But the proper signification of “to be free,” is “to be made 
free;” just as “to be saved,” is “to be made safe;” “to be healed,” is, “to be made whole;” so “to be freed,” 
is “to be made free.” Therefore I said, “If the truth have no charms for you, let freedom have its charms.” 
This is expressed more evidently in the Greek language, nor can it be there understood in any other 
sense. And that ye may know that in no other sense can it be understood; when the Lord spake, the Jews 
answered, “We were never in bondage to any man; how sayest thou the Truth shall free you?” That is, “the 
Truth shall make you free,” how sayest thou to us, who were never in bondage to any man? “How,” say 
they, “dost Thou promise them freedom, who as Thou seest never bare the hard yoke of bondage?” 


3. They heard what they ought; but they did not what they ought. What did they hear? Because I said, 
“The truth shall free you;” ye turned your thoughts upon yourselves, that ye are not in bondage to man, 
and ye said, “We were never in bondage to any man. Every one,” Jew and Greek, rich and poor, the man in 
authority and private station, the emperor and the beggar, “Every one that committeth sin is the servant 
of sin.” “Every one,” saith He, “that committeth sin is the servant of sin.” If men but acknowledge their 
bondage, they will see from whence they may obtain freedom. Some free-born man has been taken captive 
by the barbarians, from a free man is made a slave; another hears, and pities him, considers how that he 
has money, becomes his ransomer, goes to the barbarians, gives money, ransoms the man. And he has 
indeed restored freedom, if he have taken away iniquity. But what man has ever taken away iniquity from 
another man? He who was in bondage with the barbarians, has been redeemed by his ransomer; and 
great difference there is between the ransomer and the ransomed; yet haply are they fellow-slaves under 
the lordship of iniquity. I ask him that was ransomed, “Hast thou sin?” “I have,” he says. I ask the 
ransomer, “Hast thou sin?” “I have,” he says. So then neither do thou boast thyself that thou hast been 
ransomed, nor thou uplift thyself that thou art his ransomer; but fly both of you to the True Deliverer. It is 
but a small part of it, that they who are under sin, are called servants; they are even called dead; what a 
man is afraid of captivity bringing upon him, iniquity has brought on him already. For what? because they 
seem to be alive, was He then mistaken who said, “Let the dead bury their dead”? So then all under sin 
are dead, dead servants, dead in their service, servants in their death. 


4. Who then freeth from death and from bondage, save He, who is “Free among the dead”? Who is “Free 
among the dead,” save He who among sinners is without sin? “Lo, the prince of the world cometh,” saith 
our Redeemer Himself, our Deliverer, “Lo, the prince of the world cometh, and shall find nothing in Me.” 
He holds fast those whom he hath deceived, whom he hath seduced, whom he hath persuaded to sin and 
death; “in Me shall he find nothing.” Come, Lord, Redeemer come, come; let the captive acknowledge 
thee, him that leadeth captive flee thee; be Thou my Deliverer. Lost as I was, He hath found me in Whom 
the devil findeth nothing that cometh of the flesh. The prince of this world findeth in Him Flesh, he findeth 
it but what kind of Flesh? A mortal Flesh, which he can seize, which he can crucify, which he can kill. 
Thou art mistaken, O deceiver, the Redeemer is not deceived; thou art mistaken. Thou seest in the Lord a 
mortal Flesh, it is not flesh of sin, it is the likeness of flesh of sin. “For God sent His Son in the likeness of 
flesh of sin.” True Flesh, mortal Flesh; but not flesh of sin. “For God sent His Son in the likeness of flesh of 
sin, that by sin He might condemn sin in the Flesh.” “For God sent His Son in the likeness of flesh of sin;” 
in Flesh, but not in flesh of sin; but “in the likeness of flesh of sin.” For what purpose? “That by sin,” of 
which assuredly there was none in Him, “He might condemn sin in the flesh; that the righteousness of the 
Law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 


5. If then it was “the likeness of flesh of sin,” not flesh of sin, how, “That by sin He might condemn sin in 
the flesh”? So a likeness is wont to receive the name of that thing of which it is a likeness. The word man 
is used for a real man; but if you show a man painted on the wall, and enquire what it is, it is answered, “A 
man.” So then Flesh having the likeness of flesh of sin, that it might be a sacrifice for sin, is called “sin.” 
The same Apostle says in another place, “He made Him to be sin for us, who knew no sin.” “Him who 
knew no sin:” Who is He who knew no sin, but He That said, “Behold the prince of the world cometh, and 


shall find nothing in me? Him who knew no sin, made He sin for us;” even Christ Himself, who knew no 
sin, God made sin for us. What does this mean, Brethren? If it were said, “He made sin upon Him,” or, “He 
made Him to have sin;” it would seem intolerable; how do we tolerate what is said, “He made Him sin,” 
that Christ Himself should be sin? They who are acquainted with the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
recognise what I am saying. For it is not an expression once used, but repeatedly, very constantly, 
sacrifices for sins are called “sins.” A goat, for instance, was offered for sin, a ram, anything; the victim 
itself which was offered for sin was called “sin.” A sacrifice for sin then was called “sin;” so that in one 
place the Law says, “That the Priests are to lay their hands upon the sin.” “Him” then, “who knew no sin, 
He made sin for us;” that is, “He was made a sacrifice for sin.” Sin was offered, and sin was cancelled. 
The Blood of the Redeemer was shed, and the debtor’s bond was cancelled. This is the “Blood, That was 
shed for many for the remission of sins.” 


6. What meaneth this then thy senseless exultation, O thou that didst hold me captive, for that my 
Deliverer had mortal Flesh? See, if He had sin; if thou hast found anything of thine in Him, hold Him fast. 
“The Word was made Flesh.” The Word is the Creator, the Flesh His creature. What is there here of thine, 
O enemy? And the Word is God, and His Human Soul is His creature, and His Human Flesh His creature, 
and the Mortal Flesh of God is His creature. Seek for sin here. But what art thou seeking? The Truth saith, 
“The prince of this world shall come, and shall find nothing in Me.” He did not therefore not find Flesh, 
but nothing of his own, that is, no sin. Thou didst deceive the innocent, thou madest them guilty. Thou 
didst slay the Innocent; thou destroyedst Him from whom thou hadst nothing due, render back what thou 
didst hold fast. Why then didst thou exult for a short hour, because thou didst find in Christ mortal Flesh? 
It was thy trap: whereupon thou didst rejoice, thereby hast thou been taken. Wherein thou didst exult that 
thou hadst found something, therein thou sorrowest now that thou hast lost what thou didst possess. 
Therefore, brethren, let us who believe in Christ, continue in His word. For if we shall continue in His 
word, we are His disciples indeed. For not those twelve only, but all we who continue in His word are His 
disciples indeed. And “we shall know the Truth, and the Truth shall free us;” that is, Christ the Son of God 
who hath said, “I am the Truth,” shall make you free, that is, shall free you, not from barbarians, but from 
the devil; not from the captivity of the body, but from the iniquity of the soul. It is He Only who freeth in 
such wise. Let no one call himself free, lest he remain a slave. Our soul shall not remain in bondage, for 
that day by day our debts are forgiven. 


SERMON LXXXV 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN IX. 4 AND 31, “WE MUST WORK THE WORKS OF HIM THAT SENT ME,” ETC. 
AGAINST THE ARIANS. AND OF THAT WHICH THE MAN WHO WAS BORN BLIND AND RECEIVED HIS SIGHT SAID, 
“WE KNOW THAT GOD HEARETH NOT SINNERS.” 


1. The Lord Jesus, as we heard when the Holy Gospel was being read, opened the eyes of a man who was 
born blind. Brethren, if we consider our hereditary punishment, the whole world is blind. And therefore 
came Christ the Enlightener, because the devil had been the Blinder. He made all men to be born blind, 
who seduced the first man. Let them run to the Enlightener, let them run, believe, receive the clay made 
of the spittle. The Word is as it were the spittle, the Flesh is the earth. Let them wash the face in the pool 
of Siloa. Now it was the Evangelist’s place to explain to us what Siloa means, and he said, “which is by 
interpretation, Sent.” Who is This That is Sent, but He who in this very Lesson said, “I am come to do the 
works of Him That sent Me.” Lo, Siloa, wash the face, be baptized, that ye may be enlightened, and that 
ye who before saw not, may see. 


2. Lo, first open your eyes to that which is said; “I am come,” saith He, “to do the works of Him That sent 
Me.” Now here at once stands forth the Arian, and says, “Here you see that Christ did not His Own works, 
but the Father’s who sent Him.” Would he say this, if he saw, that is, if he had washed his face in Him who 
was sent, as it were in Siloa? What then dost thou say? “Lo,” says he, “Himself said it.” What said He? “I 
am come to do the works of Him That sent Me.” Are they not then His Own? No. What then is that which 
the Siloa Himself saith, the Sent Himself, the Son Himself, the Only Son Himself, whom thou complainest 
of as degenerate? What is that He saith, “All things that the Father hath are Mine.” You say that He did 
the works of Another, in that He said, “I must do the works of Him That sent Me.” I say that the Father 
had the things of another: I am speaking according to your principles. Why would you object to me that 
Christ said, “I am come to do His works” as if, “not Mine own but His That sent Me’“? 


3. I ask Thee, O Lord Christ, resolve the difficulty, put an end to the contention. “All things,” saith He, 
“that the Father hath are Mine.” Are they then not the Father’s, if they are Thine? For He doth not say, “All 
things that the Father hath He hath given unto Me;” although, if He had said even this, He would have 
shown His equality. But the difficulty is that He said, “All things that the Father hath are Mine.” If you 
understand it aright, All things that the Father hath, are the Son’s; all things that the Son hath, are the 
Father’s. Hear Him in another place; “All Mine are Thine, and Thine are Mine.” The question is finished, 
as to the things which the Father and the Son have: they have them with one consent, do not thou 
introduce dissension. What He calleth the works of the Father, are His Own works; for, “Thine too are 
Mine,” for He speaketh of the works of That Father, to whom He said, “All Mine are Thine, and Thine are 
Mine.” So then, My works are Thine, and Thy works are Mine. “For what things soever the Father doeth;” 
Himself hath said, the Lord hath said, the Only-Begotten hath said, the Son hath said, the Truth hath said. 


What hath He said? “What things soever the Father doeth, these also doeth the Son in like manner.” 
Signal expression! signal truth! signal equality. “All things that the Father doeth, these doeth the Son 
also.” Were it enough to say, “All things that the Father doeth, these doeth the Son also”? It is not enough; 
I add, “in like manner.” Why do I add, “in like manner”? Because they who do not understand, and who 
walk with eyes not yet open, are wont to say, “The Father doeth them by way of command, the Son of 
obedience, therefore not in like manner.” But if in like manner, as the One, so the Other; so what things 
the One, the same the Other. 


4. “But,” says he, “the Father commands, that the Son may execute.” Carnal indeed is thy conceit, but 
without prejudice to the truth, I grant it to you. Lo, the Father commands, the Son obeys; is the Son 
therefore not of the same Nature, because the One commands, and the Other obeys? Give me two men, 
father and son; they are two men: he that commands is a man; he that obeys is a man; he that commands 
and he that obeys have one and the same nature. Does not he that commands, beget a son of his own 
nature? Does he who obeys, by obeying lose his nature? Now take for the present, as you thus take two 
men, the Father commanding, the Son obeying, yet God and God. But the first two together are two men, 
the Latter together is but One God; this is a divine miracle. Meanwhile if you would that with you I 
acknowledge the obedience, do you first with me acknowledge the Nature. The Father begat That which 
Himself is. If the Father begat ought else than what Himself is, He did not beget a true Son. The Father 
saith to the Son, “From the womb before the day-star, I begat Thee.” What is, “before the day-star”? By 
the day-star times are signified. So then before times, before all that is called “before;” before all that is 
not, or before all that is. For the Gospel does not say, “In the beginning God made the Word;” as it is said, 
“In the beginning God made the Heaven and the earth;” or, “In the beginning was the Word born;” or, “In 
the beginning God begat the Word.” But what says it? “He was, He was, He was.” You hear, “He was;” 
believe. “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” So often do 
ye hear, “Was:” seek not for time, for that He always “was.” He then who always was, and was always with 
the Son, for that God is able to beget without thee; He said to the Son, “From the womb before the day- 
star I begat Thee.” What is from the womb? Had God a womb? Shall we imagine that God was fashioned 
with bodily members? God forbid! And why said He, “From the womb,” but that it might be understood 
that He begat Him of His Own Substance? So then from the womb came forth That which Himself was 
who begat. For if He who begat was one thing, and another came forth out of the womb; it were a 
monster, not a Son. 


5. Therefore let the Son do the works of Him That sent Him, and the Father also do the works of the Son. 
“At all events,” you say, “the Father wills, the Son executes.” Lo, I show, that the Son willeth, and the 
Father executeth. Do you say, “where dost thou show this?” I show it at once. “Father, I will.” Now here if I 
had a mind to cavil, lo, the Son commandeth, and the Father executeth. What wilt Thou? “That where I 
am, they may be also with Me.” We have escaped, there shall we be, where He is; there shall we be, we 
have escaped. Who can undo the “I Will” of the Almighty? You hear the will of His power, hear now the 
power of His will. “As the Father” saith He “raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them; even so the Son 
quickeneth whom He will.” “Whom He will.” Say not, The Son quickeneth them, whom the Father 
commandeth Him to quicken. “He quickeneth whom He will.” So then whom the Father will, and whom 
Himself will: because where there is One Power, there is One Will. Let us then in a heart blind no more 
hold fast that the Nature of the Father and the Son is One and the Same; because the Father is very 
Father, the Son is very Son. What He is, That did He beget: because the Begotten was not degenerate. 


6. There is a something in the words of that man who was blind, which may cause perplexity, and 
peradventure make many who understand them not aright despair. For he said amongst the rest of his 
words, the same man whose eyes were opened, “We know that God heareth not sinners.” What shall we 
do, if God heareth not sinners? Dare we pray to God if He heareth not sinners? Give me one who may 
pray: lo, here is One to hear. Give me one who may pray, sift thoroughly the human race from the 
imperfect to the perfect. Mount up from the spring to the summer; for this we have just chanted. “Thou 
hast made summer and spring;” that is, “Those who are already spiritual, and those who are still carnal 
hast Thou made;” for so the Son Himself saith, “Thine Eyes have seen My imperfect being.” That which is 
imperfect in My Body, Thine Eyes have seen. And what then? Have they who are imperfect hope? 
Undoubtedly they have. Hear what follows; “And in Thy Book shall all be written.” But perhaps, Brethren, 
the spiritual pray and are heard, because they are not sinners? What then must the carnal do? What must 
they do? Shall they perish? Shall they not pray to God? God forbid! Give me that publican in the Gospel. 
Come, thou publican, stand forth, show thy hope, that the weak may not lose hope. For behold the 
publican went up with the Pharisee to pray, and with face cast down upon the ground, standing afar off, 
beating his breast, he said, “Lord, be merciful to me a sinner. And he went down justified rather than the 
Pharisee.” Said he true or false, who said, “Be merciful to me a sinner”? If he said true, he was a sinner; 
yet was he heard and justified. What then is that, that thou whose eyes the Lord opened didst say, “We 
know that God heareth not sinners”? Lo, God doth hear sinners. But wash thou thy inferior face, let that 
be done in thy heart, which hath been done in thy face; and thou wilt see that God doth hear sinners. The 
imagination of thine heart hath deceived thee. There is still something for Him to do to thee. We see that 
this man was cast out of the synagogue; Jesus heard of it, came to him, and said to him, “Dost thou believe 
on the Son of God?” And He said, “Who is He, Lord, that I should believe on Him?” He saw, and did not 
see; he saw with the eyes, but as yet with the heart he saw not. The Lord said to him, “Thou both seest 
Him,” that is, with the eyes; “and He that talketh with thee is He. He then fell down, and worshipped 


Him.” Then washed he the face of his heart. 


7. Apply yourselves then earnestly to prayer, ye sinners: confess your sins, pray that they may be blotted 
out, pray that they may be diminished, pray that as ye increase, they may decrease: yet do not despair, 
and sinners though ye be, pray. For who hath not sinned? Begin with the priests. To the priests it is said, 
“First offer sacrifices for your own sins, and so for the people.” The sacrifices convicted the priests that if 
any one should call himself righteous and without sin, it might be answered him, “I look not at what thou 
sayest, but at what thou offerest; thine own victim convicteth thee. Wherefore dost thou offer for thine 
own sins, if thou have no sins? Dost thou in thy sacrifice lie unto God?” But peradventure the priests of 
the ancient people were sinners; of the new people are not sinners. Of a truth, Brethren, for that God hath 
so willed, I am His priest; I am a sinner; with you do I beat the breast, with you I ask for pardon, with you 
I hope that God will be merciful. But peradventure the Holy Apostles, those first and highest leaders of 
the flock, shepherds, members of The Shepherd, these peradventure had no sin. Yes, indeed, even they 
had, they had indeed; they are not angry at this, for they confess it. I should not dare. First hear the Lord 
Himself saying to the Apostles, “In this manner pray ye.” As those other priests were convicted by the 
sacrifices, so these by prayer. And amongst the other things which He commanded them to pray for, He 
appointed this also, “Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors.” What do the Apostles say? 
Every day they pray for their debts to be forgiven them. They come in debtors, they go out absolved, and 
return debtors to prayer. This life is not without sin, that as often as prayer is made, so often should sins 
be forgiven. 


8. But what shall I say? Peradventure when they learnt the prayer, they were still weak. Some one, 
perhaps, will say this. When the Lord Jesus taught them that prayer, they were yet babes, weak, carnal; 
they were not yet spiritual, who have no sin. What then, Brethren? When they became spiritual, did they 
cease to pray? Then Christ ought to have said, “Pray in such wise now;” and to have given them, when 
spiritual, another prayer. It is one and the same. He who gave it is One and the Same; use it then in prayer 
in the Church. But we will take away all controversy, when you say the Holy Apostles were spiritual, up to 
the time of the Lord’s Passion they were carnal; this you must say. And indeed, the truth is, as He was 
hanging, they were in alarm, and the Apostles then despaired when the robber believed. Peter dared to 
follow, when the Lord was led to suffering, he dared to follow, who came to the house, and was wearied in 
the palace, and stood at the fire, and was cold; he stood at the fire, he was frozen with a chilling fear. 
Being questioned by the maid-servant, he denied Christ once; being questioned a second time, he denied 
Him; being questioned a third time, he denied Him. God be thanked, that the questioning ceased; if the 
questioning had not ceased, long would the denial have been repeated. So then after He rose again, then 
He confirmed them, then did they become spiritual. Had they at that time then no sin? The Apostles 
spiritual, wrote spiritual epistles, they sent them to the Churches; “they had no sin.” This you say. I do not 
believe you, I ask themselves. Tell us, O holy Apostles, after the Lord rose again, and confirmed you with 
the Holy Ghost sent from heaven; did ye cease to have sin? Tell us, I pray you. Let us hear, that sinners 
may not despair, that they may not leave off to pray to God, because they are not without sin. Tell us. One 
of them saith. And who? He whom the Lord loved the most, and who lay on the Lord’s Breast, and drank 
in the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven which he was to pour forth again. Him I ask; “Have ye sin or 
not?” He maketh answer and saith, “If we shall say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us.” Now it is the same John who said, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” See ye what heights he had passed, that he could reach to the Word! 
Such an one, and so great, who like an eagle soared above the clouds, who in the serene clearness of his 
mind saw, “In the beginning was the Word;” he hath said, “If we shall say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us. But if we shall confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” Therefore pray ye. 


SERMON LXXXVI 


ON THE SAME LESSON OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN IX., ON THE GIVING SIGHT TO THE MAN THAT WAS BORN BLIND 


1. We have heard the lesson of the Holy Gospel which we are in the habit of hearing; but it is a good thing 
to be reminded: good to refresh the memory from the lethargy of forgetfulness. And in fact this very old 
lesson has given us as much pleasure as if it were new. Christ gave sight to one blind from his birth; why 
do we marvel? Christ is the Saviour; by an act of mercy He made up that which He had not given in the 
womb. Now when He gave that man no eyes, it was no mistake of His surely; but a delay with a view toa 
miracle. You are saying, it may be, “Whence knowest thou this?” From Himself I have heard it; He just 
now Said it; we heard it all together. For when His disciples asked Him, and said, “Lord, who did sin, this 
man or his parents, that he was born blind?” What answer He made, ye, as I did, heard. “Neither hath this 
man sinned, nor his parents, but that the works of God should be made manifest in him.” Lo then 
wherefore it was that He delayed when He gave him no eyes. He did not give what He could give, He did 
not give what He knew He should give, when need was. Yet do not suppose, Brethren, that this man’s 
parents had no sin, or that he himself had not, when he was born, contracted original sin, for the 
remission of which sin infants are baptized unto remission of sins. But that blindness was not because of 
his parents’ sin, nor because of his own sin; “but that the works of God should be made manifest in him.” 
For we all when we were born contracted original sin: and yet we were not born blind. However enquire 
carefully, And we were born blind. For who was not born blind? blind, that is, in heart. But the Lord Jesus, 
for that He had created both, cured both. 


2. With the eyes of faith ye have seen this man blind, ye have seen him too of blind seeing; but ye have 
heard him erring. Wherein this blind man erred, I will tell you; first, in that he thought Christ a prophet, 
and knew not that He was the Son of God. And then we have heard an answer of his entirely false; for he 
said, “We know that God heareth not sinners.” If God heareth not sinners, what hope have we? If God 
heareth not sinners, why do we pray, and publish the record of our sin by the beating of the breast? Where 
again is that Publican, who went up with the Pharisee into the temple and while the Pharisee was 
boasting, parading his own merits, he standing afar off, and with his eyes fastened on the ground, and 
beating his breast, was confessing his sins? And this man, who confessed his sins, went down from the 
temple justified rather than the other Pharisee. Assuredly then God doth hear sinners. But he who spake 
these words had not yet washed the face of the heart in Siloa. The sacrament had gone before on his eyes; 
but in the heart had not been yet effected the blessing of the grace. When did this blind man wash the 
face of his heart? When the Lord admitted him into Himself after he had been cast out by the Jews. For He 
found him, and said to him as we have heard; “Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” And he, “Who is He, 
Lord, that I may believe on Him?” With the eyes, it is true, he saw already; did he see already in the 
heart? No, not yet. Wait; he will see presently. Jesus answered him, “I that speak with thee am He.” Did he 
doubt? No, forthwith he washed his face. For he was speaking with That Siloa, “which is by interpretation, 
Sent.” Who is the Sent, but Christ? Who often bare witness, saying, “I do the will of My Father That sent 
Me.” He then was Himself the Siloa. The man approached blind in heart, he heard, believed, adored; 
washed the face, saw. 


3. But they who cast him out continued blind, forasmuch as they cavilled at the Lord, that it was the 
sabbath when He made clay of the spittle, and anointed the eyes of the blind man. For when the Lord 
cured with a word, the Jews openly cavilled. For He did no work on the sabbath day, when He spake, and 
it was done. It was a manifest cavil; they cavilled at Him merely commanding, they cavilled at Him 
speaking; as if they did not themselves speak all the sabbath day. I might say that they do not speak not 
only on the sabbath, but on no day, forasmuch as they have kept back from the praises of the True God. 
Nevertheless, as I have said, brethren, it was a manifest cavil. The Lord said to a certain man, “Stretch 
forth thine hand;” he was made whole, and they cavilled for that He healed on the sabbath day. What did 
He do? what work did He do? what burden did He bear? But in this instance, the spitting on the ground, 
the making clay, and anointing the man’s eyes, is doing some work. Let no one doubt it, it was doing a 
work. The Lord did break the sabbath; but was not therefore guilty. What is that I have said, “He brake 
the sabbath”? He, the Light had come, He was removing the shadows. For the sabbath was enjoined by 
the Lord God, enjoined by Christ Himself, who was with the Father, when that Law was given; it was 
enjoined by Him, but in shadow of what was to come. “Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in 
drink, or in respect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath days, which are a shadow of 
things to come.” He had now come whose coming these things announced. Why do the shadows delight 
us? Open your eyes, ye Jews; the Sun is present. “We know.” What do ye know, ye blind in heart? what 
know ye? “That this man is not of God, because he thus breaketh the sabbath day.” The sabbath, unhappy 
men, this very sabbath did Christ ordain, who ye say is not of God. Ye observe the sabbath in a carnal 
manner, ye have not the spittle of Christ. In this earth of the sabbath look also for the spittle of Christ, and 
ye will understand that by the sabbath Christ was prophesied. But ye, because ye have not the spittle of 
Christ in the earth upon your eyes, ye have not come unto Siloa, and have not washed the face, and have 
continued blind, blind to the good of this blind man, yea now no longer blind either in body or heart. He 
received clay with the spittle, his eyes were anointed, he came to Siloa, he washed his face, he believed on 
Christ, he saw, he continued not in that exceedingly fearful judgment; “For judgment I came into this 
world, that they which see not may see, and that they which see may be made blind.” 


4. Exceeding alarm! “That they which see not may see:” Good. It is a Saviour’s office, a profession of 
healing power, “That they which see not may see.” But what, Lord, is that Thou hast added, “That they 
which see may be made blind”? If we understand, it is most true, most righteous. Yet what is, “They which 
see”? They are the Jews. Do they then see? According to their own words, they see; according to the truth, 
they do not see. What then is, “they see”? They think they see, they believe they see. For they believed 
they did see, when they maintained the Law against Christ. “We know;” therefore they see. What is “We 
know,” but we see? What is, “this Man is not of God, because He thus breaketh the sabbath day”? They 
see; they read what the Law said. For it was enjoined that whosoever should break the sabbath day, 
should be stoned. Therefore said they that He was not of God; but though seeing, they were blind to this, 
that for judgment He came into the world who is to be the Judge of quick and dead; why came He? “That 
they which see not may see:” that they who confess that they do not see, may be enlightened. “And that 
they which see may be made blind;” that is, that they who confess not their own blindness, may be the 
more hardened. And, in fact, “That they which see may be made blind,” has been fulfilled; the defenders 
of the Law, Doctors of the Law, the teachers of the Law, the understanders of the Law, crucified the 
Author of the Law. O blindness, this is that which “in part hath happened to Israel.” That Christ might be 
crucified, and the fulness of the Gentiles might come in, “blindness in part hath happened to Israel.” What 
is, “that they which see not may see”? That the fulness of the Gentiles might come in, “blindness in part 
hath happened to Israel.” The whole world lay in blindness; but He came, “that they which see not may 
see, and that they which see may be made blind.” He was disowned by the Jews, He was crucified by the 
Jews; of His Blood He made an eye-salve for the blind. They who boasted that they saw the light, being 
more hardened, being made blind, crucified the Light. What great blindness? They killed the Light, but 
the Light Crucified enlightened the blind. 


5. Hear one seeing, who once was blind. Behold, against what a cross they have miserably stumbled, who 
would not confess their blindness to the Physician! The Law had continued with them. What serveth the 
Law without grace? Unhappy men, what can the Law do without grace? What doeth the earth without the 
spittle of Christ? What doeth the Law without grace, but make them more guilty? Why? Because hearers 
of the Law and not doers, and hereby sinners, transgressors. The son of the hostess of the man of God was 
dead, and his staff was sent by his servant, and laid upon his face, but he did not revive. What doeth the 
Law without grace? What saith the Apostle, now seeing, now of blind, enlightened? “For if there had been 
a Law given which could give life, verily righteousness should have been by the Law.” Take heed; let us 
answer and say; what is this that he hath said? “If there had been a Law given which could give life, verily 
righteousness should have been by the Law.” If it could not give life, why was it given? He went on and 
added, “But the Scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the promise by the faith of Jesus Christ might 
be given to them that believe.” That the promise of illumination, the promise of love by the faith of Jesus 
Christ might be given to them that believe, that Scripture, that is the Law, hath concluded all under sin. 
What is, “hath concluded all under sin”? “I had not known concupiscence, except the Law had said, Thou 
shalt not lust.” What is, “hath concluded all under sin”? Hath made the sinner a transgressor also. For it 
could not heal the sinner. “It hath concluded all under sin;” but with what hope? The hope of grace, the 
hope of mercy. Thou hast received the Law: thou didst wish to keep it, thou wast not able; thou hast fallen 
from pride, hast seen thy weakness. Run to the Physician, wash the face. Long for Christ, confess Christ, 
believe on Christ; the Spirit is added to the letter, and thou wilt be saved. For if thou take away the Spirit 
from the letter, “the letter killeth;” if it kill, where is hope? “But the Spirit giveth life.” 


6. Let then Gehazi, Elisha’s servant, receive the staff, as Moses the servant of God received the Law. Let 
him receive the staff, receive it, run, go before, anticipate him, lay the staff upon the face of the dead 
child. And so it was; he did receive it, he ran, he laid the staff upon the face of the dead child. But to what 
purpose? what serveth the staff? “If there had been a Law given which could give life,” the boy might have 
been raised to life by the staff; but seeing that “the Scripture hath concluded all under sin,” he still lies 
dead. But why hath it concluded all under sin? “That the promise by the faith of Jesus Christ might be 
given to them that believe.” Let then Elisha come, who sent the staff by the servant to prove that he was 
dead; let him come himself, come in his own person, himself enter into the woman’s house, go up to the 
child, find him dead, conform himself to the members of the dead child, himself not dead, but living. For 
this he did; he laid his face upon his face, his eyes upon his eyes, his hands upon his hands, his feet upon 
his feet, he straitened, he contracted himself, being great, he made himself little. He contracted himself; 
so to say, he lessened himself. “For being in the Form of God, He emptied Himself, taking the form of a 
servant.” What is He conformed Himself, alive to the dead? Do ye ask, what this is? Hear the Apostle; 
“God sent His Son.” What is, he conformed himself to the dead? Let him tell this, let him go on and 
declare it again; “In the likeness of flesh of sin.” This is to conform Himself Alive to the dead; to come to 
us in the likeness of flesh of sin, not in the flesh of sin. Man lay dead in a flesh of sin, the likeness of flesh 
of sin conformed Himself to him. For He died who had not wherefore to die. He died, Alone “Free among 
the dead;” forasmuch as the whole flesh of men was indeed a flesh of sin. And how should it rise again, 
had not He who had no sin, conforming Himself to the dead, come in the likeness of flesh of sin? O Lord 
Jesus, who hast suffered for us, not for Thyself, who hadst no guilt, and didst endure its punishment, that 
thou mightest dissolve at once the guilt and punishment. 


SERMON LXXXVII 
THE TENTH CHAPTER OF THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. OF THE SHEPHERD, AND THE HIRELING, AND THE THIEF 


1. Your faith, dearly beloved, is not ignorant, and I know that ye have so learnt by the teaching of that 
Master from heaven, in whom ye have placed your hope, that our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath now 
suffered for us and risen again, is the Head of the Church, and the Church is His Body, and that in His 
Body the unity of the members and the bond of charity is, as it were, its sound health. But whosoever 
groweth cold in charity, is become enfeebled in the Body of Christ. But He who hath already exalted our 
Head, is able also to make even the feeble members whole; provided, that is, that they be not cut off by 
excessive impiety, but adhere to the Body until they be made whole. For whatsoever yet adhereth to the 
body, is not beyond hope of healing; whereas that which hath been cut off, can neither be in process of 
curing, nor be healed. Since then He is the Head of the Church, and the Church is His Body, Whole Christ 
is both the Head and the Body. He hath already risen again. We have therefore the Head in heaven. Our 
Head intercedeth for us. Our Head without sin and without death, now propitiateth God for our sins; that 
we too at the end rising again, and changed into heavenly glory, may follow our Head. For where the Head 
is, there are the rest of the members also. But whilst we are here, we are members; let us not despair, for 
we Shall follow our Head. 


2. For consider, Brethren, the love of this our Head. He is now in heaven, yet doth He suffer here, as long 
as His Church suffereth here. Here Christ is hungered, here He is athirst, is naked, is a stranger, is sick, is 
in prison. For whatsoever His Body suffereth here, He hath said that Himself suffereth; and at the end, 
severing off this His Body to the right hand, and severing the rest by whom He is now trodden under foot 
to the left, He will say to those on the right hand, “Come, ye blessed of My Father, receive the kingdom 
which hath been prepared for you from the beginning of the world.” For what deservings? “For I was an 
hungred, and ye gave Me meat;” and so He goes over the rest, as if He had Himself received; to such a 
degree that they, not understanding it, make answer and say, “Lord, when saw we Thee an hungred, a 
stranger, and in prison?” And He saith to them, “Forasmuch as ye have done it to one of the least of Mine, 
ye have done it unto Me.” So also in our own body, the head is above, the feet are on the earth; yet in any 
crowding and throng of men, when any one treads on your foot, does not the head say, “You are treading 
upon me?” No one has trodden on your head, or on your tongue; it is above, in safety, no harm has 
happened unto it; and yet because by the bond of charity there is unity from the head even to the feet, the 
tongue does not separate itself therefrom, but says, “You are treading upon me;” when no one has 
touched it. As then the tongue, which no one has touched, says, “You are treading upon me;” so Christ, 
the Head, which no one treadeth on, said, “I was an hungred, and ye gave Me meat.” And to them who did 
not so, He said, “I was an hungred, and ye gave Me no meat.” And how did He finish? Thus; “These shall 
go into everlasting burning, but the righteous into life eternal.” 


3. When our Lord then was speaking on this occasion, He said, that He is “the Shepherd,” He said also 
that He is “the Door.” You find them both in that place, both “I am the Door” and “I am the Shepherd.” In 
the Head He is the Door, the Shepherd in the Body. For He saith to Peter, in whom singly He formeth the 
Church; “Peter, lovest thou Me?” He answered, “Lord, I do love Thee.” “Feed My sheep.” And a third time, 
“Peter, lovest thou Me?” “Peter was grieved because He asked him the third time;” as though He who saw 
the conscience of the denier, saw not the confessor’s faith. He had known him always, had known him 
even when Peter had not known himself. For he did not know himself at that time when he said, “I will be 
with Thee even unto death;” and how infirm he was he knew not. Just as it constantly happens in fact to 
invalids, that the sick man knows not what is going on within him, but the physician knows; when yet the 
former is suffering from the very sickness, and the physician is not. The physician can better tell what is 
going on in another, than he who is sick what is going on in himself. Peter then was at that time the 
invalid, and the Lord the Physician. The former declared that he had strength, when he had not; but the 
Lord touching the pulse of his heart, declared that he should deny Him thrice. And so it came to pass, as 
the Physician foretold, not as the sick presumed. Therefore, after His resurrection the Lord questioned 
him, not as being ignorant with what a heart he would confess the love of Christ, but that he might by a 
threefold confession of love, efface the threefold denial of fear. 


4. Therefore doth the Lord require this of Peter, “Peter, lovest thou Me?” As though, “What wilt thou give 
Me, what wilt thou do for Me, seeing that thou lovest Me?” What was Peter to do for his Lord risen again, 
and going into heaven, and sitting on the right hand of the Father? As if He had said, “This shalt thou give 
Me, this shalt thou do for Me, if thou lovest Me, feed My sheep; enter in by the Door, not go up by another 
way.” Ye heard when the Gospel was being read, “He that entereth in by Door, is the shepherd; but he that 
goeth up another way, is a thief and a robber; and he seeketh to disperse, and to scatter, and to spoil.” 
Who is he that entereth in by the Door? He that entereth in by Christ. Who is he? He who imitateth the 
Passion of Christ, who acknowledgeth the Humility of Christ; that whereas God was made Man for us, 
man may acknowledge himself to be, not God, but man. For whoso wisheth to appear God, when he is 
man, doth not imitate Him, who, being God, was made Man. But to thee it is not said, Be anything less 
than thou art; but acknowledge what thou art. Acknowledge thyself feeble, acknowledge thyself man, 
acknowledge thyself a sinner; acknowledge that it is He That justifieth, acknowledge that thou art full of 
stains. Let the stain of thine heart appear in thy confession, and thou shalt belong to Christ’s flock. For 
the confession of sins invites the physician’s healing; as in sickness, he that says, “I am well,” seeketh not 
the physician. Did not the Pharisee and the Publican go up to the temple? The one boasted of his sound 
estate, the other showed his wounds to the Physician. For the Pharisee said, “I thank Thee, O God, that I 
am not as this publican.” He gloried over the other. So then if that publican had been whole, the Pharisee 
would have grudged it him; for that he would not have had any one over whom to extol himself. In what 


state then had he come, who had this envious spirit? Surely he was not whole; and whereas he called 
himself whole, he went not down cured. But the other casting his eyes down to the ground, and not daring 
to lift them up unto heaven, smote his breast, saying, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” And what saith the 
Lord? “Verily I say unto you, that the publican went down from the temple justified rather than the 
Pharisee. For every one that exalteth himself shall be abased, and he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted.” They then who exalt themselves, would go up into the sheepfold by another way; but they who 
humble themselves, enter in by the Door into the sheepfold. Therefore said He of the one, “he entereth 
in;” of the other, “he goeth up.” He that goeth up, you see, who seeks exaltation, does not enter in, but 
falls. Whereas he that abases himself, that he may enter in by the Door, falls not, but is the shepherd. 


5. But the Lord mentioned three characters, and our duty is to search them out in the Gospel, that of the 
shepherd, the hireling, and the thief. I suppose you took notice when the lesson was being read, that He 
marked out the shepherd, the hireling, and the thief. “The Shepherd,” said He, “layeth down His life for 
the sheep,” and entereth in by the door. The thief and the robber, said He, go up by another way. “The 
hireling,” He said, if he seeth a wolf or even a thief, “fleeth; because he careth not for the sheep;” for he is 
an hireling, not a shepherd. The one entereth in by the door, because he is the shepherd; the second goeth 
up another way, because he is a thief; the third seeing them who wish to spoil the sheep feareth and 
fleeth, because he is an hireling, because he careth not for the sheep; for he is an hireling. If we shall find 
these three characters, ye have found, holy brethren, both those whom ye should love, and those whom ye 
should tolerate, and those of whom ye must beware. The Shepherd is to be loved, the hireling is to be 
tolerated, of the robber must we beware. There are men in the Church of whom the Apostle speaks, who 
preach the Gospel by occasion, seeking of men their own advantage, whether of money, or of honour, or 
human praise. They preach the Gospel, wishing to receive rewards in whatsoever way they can, and seek 
not so much his salvation to whom they preach, as their own advantage. But he who heareth the word of 
salvation from him who hath not salvation, if he believe Him whom he preacheth, and put not his hope in 
him, by whom salvation is preached to him; he that preacheth shall have loss; he to whom he preacheth 
shall have gain. 


6. You have the Lord saying of the Pharisees, “They sit in Moses’ seat.” The Lord did not mean them only; 
as if He would send those who should believe on Christ to the school of the Jews, that they might learn 
there wherein is the way to the kingdom of heaven. Did not the Lord come for this end, that He might 
establish a Church, and separate those Jews who had a good faith, and a good hope, and a good love, as 
wheat from the chaff, and might make them one wall of the circumcision, to which should be joined 
another wall from the uncircumcision of the Gentiles, of which two walls coming from different directions, 
Himself should be the Corner-Stone? Did not the same Lord therefore say of these two people who were 
to be one, “And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold”? Now He was speaking to the Jews; “Them 
also,” said He, “must I bring, that there may be one fold, and One Shepherd.” Therefore there were two 
ships out of which He had called His disciples. They figured these two people, when they let down their 
nets, and took up so great a draught and so large a number of fishes, that the nets were almost broken. 
“And they laded,” it is said, “both the ships.” The two ships figured the One Church, but made out of two 
peoples, joined together in Christ, though coming from different parts. Of this too the two wives, who had 
one husband Jacob, Leah and Rachel, are a figure. Of these two, the two blind men also are a figure, who 
sat by the way side, to whom the Lord gave sight. And if ye pay attention to the Scriptures, ye will find the 
two Churches, which are not two but One, figured out in many places. For to this end the Corner-Stone 
serveth, for to make of two One. To this end serveth That Shepherd, for to make of two flocks One. So 
then the Lord who was to teach the Church, and to have a school of His Own beyond the Jews, as we see 
at present, would He be likely to send those who believe on Him unto the Jews, to learn? But under the 
name of the Scribes and Pharisees He intimated that there would be some in His Church who would say 
and not do; but, in the person of Moses He designated Himself. For Moses represented Him, and for this 
reason did he put a vail before him, when he was speaking to the people; because as long as they were in 
the law given up to carnal joys and pleasures, and looking for an earthly kingdom, a vail was put upon 
their face, that they should not see Christ in the Scriptures. For when the vail was taken away, after that 
the Lord had suffered, the secrets of the temple were discovered. Accordingly when He was hanging on 
the Cross, the vail of the temple was rent from the top even to the bottom; and the Apostle Paul says 
expressly, “But when thou shalt turn to Christ, the vail shall be taken away.” Whereas with him who 
turneth not to Christ, though he read the law of Moses, the vail is laid upon his heart, as the Apostle says. 
When the Lord then would signify beforehand that there would be some such in His Church, what did He 
say? “The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat. What they say, do; but do not what they do.” 


7. When wicked clerics hear this which is said against them, they would pervert it. For I have heard that 
some do wish to pervert this sentence. Would they not, if they might, efface it from the Gospel? But 
because they cannot efface it, they go about to pervert it. But the grace and mercy of the Lord is present, 
and allows them not to do so; for He hath hedged round all His declarations with His truth, and in such 
wise balanced them; that if any one would wish to cut off anything from them, or to introduce anything by 
a bad reading or interpretation, any right hearted man may join to the Scripture what has been cut off 
from the Scripture, and read what went above or below, and he will find the sense which the other wished 
to interpret wrongly. What then, think ye, do they say of whom it is said, “Do what they say”? That it is 
(and in truth it is so) addressed to laymen. For what does the layman who wishes to live well say to 
himself, when he takes notice of a wicked cleric? “The Lord said, What they say, do; what they do, do not.’ 


Let me walk in the way of the Lord, not follow this man’s conversation. Let me hear from him not his 
words, but God’s. I will follow God, let him follow his own lust. For if I should wish to defend myself in 
such wise before God as to say, Lord, I saw that thy cleric living evilly, and therefore I lived evilly;’ would 
He not say to me, Thou wicked servant, hadst thou not heard from Me, “What they say, do, but what they 
do, do not”?’ But a wicked layman, an unbeliever, who belongs not to Christ’s flock, who belongs not to 
Christ’s wheat, who as chaff is only borne with in the floor, what does he say to himself when the word of 
God begins to reprove him? “Away; why talkest thou to me? The very Bishops and Clergy do not do it, and 
dost thou force me to do it?” Thus he seeks for himself not a patron for his bad cause, but a companion for 
punishment. For will that wicked one whosoever he be that he has chosen to imitate, will he ever defend 
him in the day of judgment? For as with all whom the devil seduces, he seduces them not to be partakers 
of a kingdom, but of his damnation; so all who follow the wicked, seek companions for themselves to hell, 
not protection unto the kingdom of heaven. 


8. How then do they pervert this declaration when it is said to them in their wicked lives, “With good 
reason was it said by the Lord ,What they say, do; what they do, do not’“? “It was well said,” say they. “For 
it was said to you, that ye should do what we say; but that ye should not do what we do. For we offer 
sacrifice, you may not.” See the cunning craftiness of these men; what shall I call them? hirelings. For if 
they were shepherds, they would not say such things. Therefore the Lord, that He might shut their 
mouths, went on, and said, “They sit in Moses’ seat; what they say, do; but what they do, do not; for they 
say, and do not.” What is it then, Brethren? If He had spoken of offering sacrifice; would He have said, 
“For they say, and do not”? For they do offer sacrifice, they do offer unto God. What is it that they say, and 
do not? Hear what follows; “For they bind heavy burdens, and grievous to be borne, and lay them on 
men’s shoulders, and they themselves will not touch them with one of their fingers.” So openly did He 
rebuke, describe, and point them out. But those men when they thus wish to pervert the passage, show 
plainly that they seek nothing in the Church but their own advantage; and that they have not read the 
Gospel; for had they known but this very page, and read the whole, they would never have dared to say 
this. 


9. But attend to a more clear proof that the Church hath such as these. Lest any one should say to us, “He 
spake entirely of the Pharisees, He spake of the Scribes, He spake of the Jews; for the Church hath none 
such.” Who then are they of whom the Lord saith, “Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven”? And He added, “Many shall say to Me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we 
not prophesied in Thy Name, and in Thy Name done many mighty works, and in Thy Name have eaten and 
drunken?” What! do the Jews do these things in Christ’s name? Assuredly it is manifest, that He speaks of 
them who have the Name of Christ. But what follows? “Then will I say to them, I never knew you; depart 
from Me, all ye that work iniquity.” Hear the Apostle sighing concerning such as these. He says that some 
preach the Gospel “through charity,” others “by occasion;” of whom he says, “They do not preach the 
Gospel rightly.” A right thing, but themselves not right. What they preach is right; but they who preach it 
are not right. Why is he not right? Because he seeketh something else in the Church, seeketh not God. If 
he sought God, he would be chaste; for the soul hath in God her lawful husband. Whosoever seeketh from 
God ought besides God, doth not seek God chastely. Consider, Brethren; if a wife love her husband 
because he is rich, she is not chaste. For she loves not her husband, but her husband’s gold. Whereas if 
she love her husband, she loves him both in nakedness and poverty. For if she love him because he is rich; 
what if (as human chances are) he be outlawed and all on a sudden be reduced to need? She gives him up, 
mayhap; because what she loved was not her husband, but his property. But if she love her husband 
indeed, she loves him even more when poor; for that she loves with pity too. 


10. And yet, Brethren, our God never can be poor. He is rich, He made all things, heaven and earth, the 
sea and Angels. In the heaven, whatsoever we see, whatsoever we see not, He made it. But 
notwithstanding, we ought not to love these riches, but Him who made them. For He hath promised thee 
nothing but Himself. Find anything more precious, and He will give thee this. Beauteous is the earth, the 
heaven, and the Angels; but more beauteous is He who made them. They then who preach God, as loving 
God; who preach God, for God’s sake, feed the sheep, and are no hirelings. This chastity did our Lord 
Jesus Christ require of the soul, when He said to Peter, “Peter, lovest thou Me”? What is “Lovest thou 
Me”? Art thou chaste? Is not thine heart adulterous? Dost thou seek not thine own things in the Church, 
but Mine? If then thou be such an one, and lovest Me, “feed My sheep.” For thou shalt be no hireling, but 
thou shalt be a shepherd. 


11. But they did not preach chastely, concerning whom the Apostle sighs. But what doth he say? “What 
then? Notwithstanding every way, whether by occasion or in truth, Christ is preached.” He suffers then 
that hirelings there should be. The shepherd preacheth Christ in truth, the hireling by occasion preacheth 
Christ, seeking something else. Notwithstanding, both the one and the other preacheth Christ. Hear the 
voice of the shepherd Paul; “Whether by occasion or in truth, Christ is preached.” Himself a shepherd, he 
was pleased to have the hireling. For they act where they are able, they are useful as far as they are able. 
But when the Apostle for other uses sought for those whose ways the weak ones might imitate; he saith, “I 
have sent unto you Timotheus, who shall bring you into remembrance of my ways.” And what doth he say? 
“T have sent unto you a shepherd, to bring you into remembrance of my ways;” that is, who himself also 
walketh as I walk. And in sending this shepherd, what doth he say? “For I have no one so likeminded, who 
with sincere affection is anxious for you.” Were there not many with him? But what follows? “For all seek 


their own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s;” that is, “I have wished to send unto you a shepherd; 
for there are many hirelings; but it were not meet for an hireling to be sent.” An hireling is sent for the 
transaction of other affairs and business; but for those which Paul then desired, a shepherd was 
necessary. And he scarcely found one shepherd among many hirelings; for the shepherds are few, the 
hirelings many. But what is said of the hirelings? “Verily I say unto you, they have received their reward.” 
Of the shepherd, what saith the Apostle? “But whosoever shall cleanse himself from such as these shall be 
a vessel unto honour, sanctified, and useful to the Lord, prepared always unto every good work.” Not unto 
certain things prepared, and unto certain not prepared, but “unto every good work prepared.” So much 
have I said, concerning the shepherds. 


12. But we will now speak of the hirelings. “The hireling when he seeth the wolf lying in wait for the 
sheep, fleeth.” This the Lord said. Why? “Because he careth not for the sheep.” So long then is the 
hireling of use, as he seeth not the wolf coming, as he seeth not the thief and the robber; but when he 
seeth them, he fleeth. And who is there of the hirelings, who fleeth not from the Church, when he seeth 
the wolf and the robber? And wolves and robbers abound. They are they who go up by another way. Who 
are these who go up? They who of Donatus’ way wish to make havoc of Christ’s sheep, they go up by 
another way. They do not enter in by Christ, because they are not humble. Because they are proud, they 
go up. What is, “they go up”? They are lifted up. Whereby do they go up? By another way: whence they 
wish to be named from their way. They who are not in unity are of another way, and by this way they go 
up, that is, are lifted up, and wish to spoil the sheep. Now mark how they go up. “It is we,” they say, “who 
sanctify, we justify, we make righteous.” See whither they have got up. “But he that exalteth himself, shall 
be abased.” Our Lord God is able to abase them. Now the wolf is the devil, he lieth in wait to deceive, and 
they that follow him; for it is said that “they are clothed indeed with the skins of sheep, but inwardly they 
are ravening wolves.” If the hireling observe anyone indulging in wicked talking, or in sentiments to the 
deadly hurt of his soul, or doing ought that is abominable and unclean, and notwithstanding that he seems 
to bear a character of some importance in the Church (from which if he hopes for advantage he is an 
hireling); says nothing, and when he sees the man perishing in his sin, sees the wolf following him, sees 
his throat dragged by his teeth to punishment; says not to him, “Thou sinnest;” does not chide him, lest he 
lose his own advantage. This I say is, “When he seeth the wolf, he fleeth;” he does not say to him, “Thou 
art doing wickedly.” This is no flight of the body, but of the soul. He whom thou seest standing still in body 
flies in heart, when he sees a sinner, and does not say to him, “Thou sinnest;” yea when he even is in 
concert with him. 


13. My Brethren, does ever either Presbyter or Bishop come up here, and say anything from this higher 
place, but that the property of others must not be plundered, that there must be no fraud committed, no 
wickedness done? They cannot say ought else who sit in Moses’ seat, and it is it that speaks by them, not 
they themselves. What then is, “Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?” and, “Every tree is 
known by his fruit”? Can a Pharisee speak good things? A Pharisee is a thorn; how from a thorn do I 
gather grapes? Because Thou, Lord, hast said, “What they say, do; but what they do, do not.” Dost Thou 
bid me gather grapes of thorns when Thou sayest, “Do men gather grapes of thorns”? The Lord answereth 
thee, “I have not bidden thee gather grapes of thorns: but look, mark well, if haply, as is often the case, 
the vine when it trails all along upon the ground, be not entangled in thorns.” For we sometimes find this, 
my Brethren, a vine planted over sedge, how it has there a thorny hedge, and throws out its branches, and 
entangles them in the thorny hedge, and the grape hangs among the thorns; and he that sees it plucks the 
grape, yet not from the thorns, but from the vine which is entangled in the thorns. In like manner then the 
Pharisees are thorny; but by sitting in Moses’ seat, the vine wraps them round, and grapes, that is, good 
words, good precepts, hang from them. Do thou pick the grape, the thorn will not prick thee, when thou 
readest, “What they say, do; but what they do, do not.” But the thorn will prick thee, if thou do what they 
do. So then that thou mayest gather the grape, and not be caught in the thorns, “What they say, do; but 
what they do, do not.” Their deeds are the thorns, their words are the grapes, but from the vine, that is, 
from Moses’ seat. 


14. These then flee, when they see the wolf, when they see the robber. Now this it was that I had began to 
say, that from this higher place they can say nothing, but, “Do well,” “do not forswear yourselves,” 
“defraud not,” “cheat not any.” But sometimes men’s lives are so bad, that counsel is asked of a Bishop on 
the taking away of another man’s estate, and from him is such counsel sought. It has sometimes happened 
to ourselves, we speak from experience: for we should not have believed it. Many men require from us evil 
counsels, counsels of lying, of fraud; thinking that they please us thereby. But by the Name of Christ, if 
what we are saying is pleasing to the Lord, no such man has tempted us, and found what he wished in us. 
For with the good pleasure of Him who hath called us, we are shepherds, not hirelings. But as saith the 
Apostle, “But with me it is a very small thing that I should be judged of you, or of man’s day; yea, I judge 
not even mine own self. For I am conscious of nothing by myself, but I am not hereby justified. But He 
That judgeth me is the Lord.” My conscience is not therefore good, because ye praise it. For how praise ye 
what ye do not see? Let Him praise, who seeth; yea let Him correct, if He seeth ought there which 
offendeth His Eyes. For I too do not say that I am perfectly whole; but I beat my breast, and say to God, 
“Be merciful, that I sin not.” Yet I do think, for I speak in His Presence, that I seek nothing from you, but 
your salvation; and constantly do I groan over the sins of my brethren, and I suffer distress, and am 
tormented in mind, and often do I reprove them; yea, I never cease reproving them. All who remember 
what I say are witnesses, how often my brethren who sin have been reproved, and earnestly reproved, by 


me. 


15. Iam now treating of my counsel with you, holy Brethren. In Christ’s Name ye are the people of God, 
ye are a Catholic people, ye are members of Christ; ye are not divided from unity. Ye are in communion 
with the members of the Apostles, ye are in communion with the memories of the Holy Martyrs, who are 
spread over the whole world, and ye belong to my cure, that I may render a good account of you. Now my 
whole account, what it is ye know. “Lord, Thou knowest that I have spoken, Thou knowest that I have not 
kept silence, Thou knowest in what spirit I have spoken, Thou knowest that I have wept before Thee, 
when I spake, and was not heard.” This I imagine is my whole account. For the Holy Spirit by the prophet 
Ezekiel hath given me sure hope. Ye know this passage concerning the watchman; “O son of man,” saith 
He, “I have set thee a watchman unto the house of Israel; if when I say unto the wicked, O wicked man, 
thou shalt die the death, thou dost not speak;” that is (for I speak to thee that thou mayest speak), “if thou 
dost not announce it, and the sword,” that is, what I have threatened on the sinner, “come, and take him 
away; that wicked man indeed shall die in his iniquity; but his blood will I require at the watchman’s 
hand.” Why? Because he did not speak. “But if the watchman see the sword coming, and blow the 
trumpet,” that he may fly, and he took not to himself, that is, amend not himself, that it find him not in the 
punishment which God threateneth, and “the sword shall come and take any one away; that wicked man 
indeed shall die in his iniquity; but thou,” saith He, “hast delivered thine own soul.” And in that place of 
the Gospel, what else saith He to the servant? when he said, “Lord, I knew Thee to be a” difficult or “hard 
Man, in that Thou reapest where Thou hast not sowed, and gatherest where Thou hast not strawed; and I 
was afraid, and went and hid Thy talent in the earth, lo, Thou hast that is Thine.” And He said, “Thou 
wicked and slothful servant,’ because thou knewest Me to be a difficult and hard Man, to reap where I 
have not sown, and to gather where I have not strawed, My very covetousness ought the more to teach 
thee, that I look for profit from My money. Thou oughtest therefore to have given My money to the 
exchangers, and at My coming I should have required Mine own with usury.’“ Did He say, “Thou oughtest 
to give, and require”? It is we then, Brethren, who give, He will come to require. Pray ye, that He may find 
us prepared. 


SERMON LXXXVIII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN X. 14, “I AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD,” ETC. AGAINST THE DONATISTS 


1. We have heard the Lord Jesus setting forth to us the office of a good shepherd. And herein He hath 
doubtless given us to know, as we may understand it, that there are good shepherds. And yet that the 
multitude of shepherds might not be understood in a wrong sense; He saith, “I am the good Shepherd.” 
And wherein He is the good Shepherd, He showeth in the words following; “The good Shepherd,” saith 
He, “layeth down His life for the sheep. But he that is an hireling, and not the shepherd, seeth the wolf 
coming, and fleeth; because he careth not for the sheep, for he is an hireling.” Christ then is the good 
Shepherd. What was Peter? was he not a good shepherd? Did not he too lay down his life for the sheep? 
What was Paul? what the rest of the Apostles? what the blessed Bishops, Martyrs, who followed close 
upon their times? What again our holy Cyprian? Were they not all good shepherds, not hirelings, of whom 
it is said, “Verily I say unto you, they have received their reward”? All these then were good shepherds, 
not simply for that they shed their blood, but that they shed it for the sheep. For not in pride, but in 
charity they shed it. 


2. For even among the heretics, they who for their iniquities and errors have suffered any trouble, vaunt 
themselves in the name of martyrdom, that with this fair covering disguised they may plunder the more 
easily, for wolves they are. Now if ye would know in what rank they are to be held, hear that good 
shepherd, the Apostle Paul, that not all who even give up their bodies in suffering to the flames, are to be 
accounted to have shed their blood for the sheep, but rather against the sheep. “If,” saith he, “I speak 
with the tongues of men, and angels, but have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. If I should know all mysteries, and have all prophecy, and all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, but have not charity, I am nothing.” Now a great thing truly is this faith that removes 
mountains. They are indeed all great things; but if I have them without charity, saith he, not they, but Iam 
nothing. But up to this point he hath not touched them, who glory in sufferings under the false name of 
martyrdom. Hear how he toucheth, yea rather pierceth them through and through. “If I should distribute,” 
saith he, “all my goods to the poor, and deliver my body to be burned.” Now here they are. But mark what 
follows; “but have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” Lo, they have come to suffering, come even to the 
shedding of blood, yea come to the burning of the body; and yet it profiteth them nothing, because charity 
is lacking. Add charity, they all profit; take charity away, all the rest profit nothing. 


3. What a good is this charity, Brethren! What more precious? what yieldeth greater light? or strength? or 
profit? or security? Many are the gifts of God, which even the wicked have, who shall say, “Lord, we have 
prophesied in Thy Name, in Thy Name have cast out devils, in Thy Name done many mighty works.” And 
He will not answer, “Ye have not done them.” For in the Presence of so great a Judge, they will not dare to 
lie or boast of things they have not done. But for that they had not charity, He answereth them all, “I know 
you not.” Now how can he have so much as the smallest charity, who when even convicted, loves not 
unity? It was then as impressing on good shepherds this unity, that our Lord was unwilling to mention 
many shepherds. For it is not, as I have said already, that Peter was not a good shepherd, and Paul, the 


rest of the Apostles, and the holy Bishops who were after them, and blessed Cyprian. All these were good 
shepherds; and notwithstanding to good shepherds, He commended not good shepherds, but a good 
Shepherd. “I,” saith He, “am the good Shepherd.” 


4. Let us question the Lord with such little understanding as we have, and in most humble discourse hold 
converse with so great a Master. What sayest Thou, O Lord, Thou good Shepherd? For Thou art the good 
Shepherd, who art also the good Lamb; at once Pastor and Pasturage, at once Lamb and Lion. What sayest 
Thou? Let us give ear and aid us, that we may understand. “I,” saith He, “am the good Shepherd.” What is 
Peter? is he either not a shepherd, or a bad one? Let us see, if he be not a shepherd. “Lovest thou Me?” 
Thou saidst to Him Lord, “Lovest thou Me?” And he answered, “I do love Thee.” And Thou to him, “Feed 
My sheep.” Thou, Thou, Lord, by Thine Own questioning, by the strong assurance of Thine Own words, 
madest of the lover a shepherd. He is a shepherd then to whom Thou didst commit Thy sheep to be fed. 
Thou didst Thyself entrust them, he is a shepherd. Let us now see whether he be not a good one. This we 
find by the very question, and his answer. Thou didst ask, whether he loved Thee; he answered, “I do love 
Thee.” Thou sawest his heart, that he answered truth. Is he not then good, who loveth so great a Good? 
Whence that answer drawn from his inmost heart? Wherefore was this Peter, who had Thine eyes in his 
heart for witnesses, sad because Thou askedst him not once only, but a second and a third time, that by a 
threefold confession of love, he might efface the threefold sin of denial; wherefore, I say, being sad that he 
was asked repeatedly by Him who knew what He was asking, and had given what He heard; wherefore 
being sad, did he return such an answer, “Lord, Thou knowest all things, Thyself knowest that I love 
Thee”? What! in making such a confession, such a profession rather, would he lie? In truth then, he made 
answer of his love to Thee, and from his inmost heart he gave utterance to a lover’s words. Now Thou hast 
said, “A good man out of the good treasure of the heart bringeth forth good things.” So then he is both a 
shepherd, and a good shepherd; nothing it is true to the power and goodness of the Shepherd of 
shepherds; but nevertheless even he is both a shepherd, and a good one; and all other such are good 
shepherds. 


5. What means it then, that to good shepherds Thou dost set forth One Only Shepherd, but that in One 
Shepherd Thou teachest unity? and the Lord Himself explains this more clearly by my ministry, putting 
you, beloved, in remembrance by this Gospel, and saying, “Hear ye what I have set forth; I have said, I am 
the good Shepherd;’ because all the rest, all the good shepherds, are My members.” One Head, One Body, 
One Christ. So then both the Shepherd of shepherds, and the shepherds of the Shepherd, and the sheep 
with their shepherds under The Shepherd. What is all this, but what the Apostle says? “For as the body is 
one, and hath many members, and all the members of the body, being many, are one body; so also is 
Christ.” Therefore if Christ be even so, with good reason doth Christ in Himself containing all good 
shepherds, set forth One, saying, “I am the good Shepherd.’ I am,’ I Alone am, all the rest with Me are one 
in unity. Whoso feedeth without Me, feedeth against Me. He that gathereth not with Me, scattereth.’” 
Hear then this unity more forcibly set forth; “Other sheep,” saith He, “I have which are not of this fold.” 
For He was speaking to the first fold of the stock of the fleshly Israel. But there were others of the stock of 
the faith of this Israel, and they were yet without, were among the Gentiles, predestinated, not yet 
gathered in. These He knew who had predestinated them; He knew, who had come to redeem them with 
the shedding of His Own Blood. He saw them who did not yet see Him; He knew them who yet believed 
not on Him. “Other sheep,” saith He, “I have which are not of this fold;” because they are not of the stock 
of the flesh of Israel. But nevertheless they shall not be outside of this fold, “for them also I must bring, 
that there may be One Fold, and One Shepherd.” 


6. With good reason then to This Shepherd of shepherds, doth His Beloved, His Spouse, His Fair One, but 
by Him made fair, before by sin deformed, beautiful afterward through pardon and grace, speak in her 
love and ardour after Him, and say to Him, “Where feedest Thou?” And observe how, by what transport 
this spiritual love is here animated. And far better are they by this transport delighted, who have tasted 
ought of the sweetness of this love. They hear this properly, who love Christ. For in them, and of them, 
doth the Church sing this in the Song of Songs; who love Christ, as it seemed without beauty, yet the Only 
Beautiful One. “For we saw Him,” it is said, “and He had neither beauty nor comeliness.” Such He 
appeared on the Cross, such when crowned with thorns did He exhibit Himself, disfigured, and without 
comeliness, as if He had lost His power, as if not the Son of God. Such seemed He to the blind. For it is in 
the person of the Jews that Isaiah said this, “We saw Him, and He had no beauty nor comeliness.” When it 
was Said, “If He be the Son of God, let Him come down from the Cross. He saved others, Himself He 
cannot save.” And smiting Him on the head with a reed, they said, “Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, who 
smote Thee?” Because “He had neither beauty nor comeliness.” As such did ye Jews see Him. For 
“blindness hath happened in part to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles enter in,” until the other sheep 
come. Because then blindness hath happened, therefore did ye see the Comely One without comeliness. 
“For had ye known Him, ye would never have crucified the Lord of Glory.” But ye did it, because ye knew 
Him not. And yet He who as though without beauty bare with you, all Beauteous as He was, prayed for 
you; “Father,” saith He, “forgive them, for they know not what they do.” For if He were without 
comeliness, how is it that she loveth Him, who saith, “Tell me, O Thou whom my soul loveth”? How is it 
that she loveth Him? how is it that she burneth for Him? how is it that she feareth so much to stray from 
Him? How is it that she hath so great delight in Him, that her only punishment is to be without Him? What 
would there be for which He should be loved, if He were not beautiful? But how could she love Him so, if 
He appeared to her as He did to those blind men persecuting Him, and knowing not what they do? As 


what then did she love Him? As “comely in form above the sons of men. Comely in form above the sons of 
men, grace is poured abroad in Thy Lips.” So then from these Thy Lips, “Tell me, O Thou whom my soul 
loveth. Tell me,” says she, “O Thou whom,” not my flesh, but, “my soul loveth. Tell me where Thou feedest, 
where Thou liest down in the midday; lest haply I light, as one veiled, upon the flocks of Thy companions.” 


7. It seems obscure, obscure it is; for it is a mystery of the sacred marriage bed. For she says, “The King 
hath brought me into His chamber.” Of such a chamber is this a mystery. But ye who are not as profane 
kept off from this chamber, hear ye what ye are, and say with her, if with her ye love (and ye do love with 
her, if ye are in her); say all, and yet let one say, for unity saith; “Tell me, O Thou whom my soul loveth. 
For they had one soul to Godward, and one heart. Tell me where Thou feedest, where Thou liest down in 
the midday?” What does the midday signify? “Great heat, and great brightness.” So then, “make known to 
me who are Thy wise ones,” fervent in spirit, and brilliant in doctrine. “Make known to me Thy Right 
Hand, and men learned in heart, in wisdom.” To them may I cleave in Thy Body, to them be united, with 
them enjoy Thee. Tell me then, “tell me, where Thou feedest, where Thou liest down in the midday;” lest I 
fall upon them who say other things of Thee, entertain other sentiments of Thee; believe other things of 
Thee, preach other things of Thee; and have their own flocks, and are Thy companions; for that they live 
of Thy table, and handle the sacraments of Thy table. For companions are so called, because they eat 
together, messmates as it were. Such are reproved in the Psalm; “For if Mine enemy had spoken great 
things against Me, I would surely have hidden Myself from him; and if he that hated Me had spoken great 
things against Me, I would surely have hidden Myself from him; but thou a man of one mind with Me, My 
guide, and My familiar, who didst take sweet meats together with Me, in the house of God we walked with 
consent.” Why then now against the house of the Lord with dissent, but that “they have gone out from us, 
but they were not of us?” Therefore, “O Thou whom my soul loveth,” that I may not fall upon such, Thy 
companions, but companions such as Samson’s were, who kept not faith with their friend, but wished to 
corrupt his wife. Therefore, that I may not fall upon such as these, “that I may not light upon them,” that 
is, fall upon them, “as one that is veiled,” as one that is concealed, that is, and obscure, not as established 
upon the mountain. “Tell me” then, “O thou whom my soul loveth, where Thou feedest, where Thou liest 
down in the midday;” who are the wise and faithful in whom Thou dost specially rest, lest by chance as in 
blindness I fall upon the flocks, not Thy flocks, but the flocks of Thy companions. For thou didst not say to 
Peter, “Feed thy sheep,” but, “Feed My sheep.” 


8. Let then the “good Shepherd,” and, “the Comely in form above the sons of men,” make answer to this 
beloved one; make answer to her whom He hath made beautiful from among the children of men. Hear ye 
what He answereth, and understand, beware of that wherewith He alarmeth, love that which He adviseth. 
What then doth He answer? How free from soft caresses, yea, to her caresses He returneth severity! He is 
sharp that He may bind her closely, that He may keep her. “If thou know not thyself,” saith He, “O thou 
fair one among women:” for however fair others may be by the gifts of thy Spouse, they are heresies, fair 
in outward ornament, not within: fair are they without, and outwardly they shine, they disguise 
themselves by the name of righteousness; “but all the beauty of the King’s daughter is within.” “If” then 
“thou know not thyself;” that thou art one, that thou art throughout all nations, that thou art chaste, that 
thou oughtest not to corrupt thyself with the disordered converse of evil companions. “If thou know not 
thyself,” that in uprightness, “he hath espoused thee to Me, to present you a chaste Virgin to Christ;” and 
that in uprightness thou shouldest present thine own self to Me, lest by evil converse, “as the serpent 
beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so your minds too should be corrupted from my purity.” “If,” I say, “thou 
know not thyself” to be such, “go thy way; go thy way.” For to others I shall say, “Enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” To thee I shall not say, “Enter in;” but, “Go thy way;” that thou mayest be among those, who 
“went out from us.” “Go thy way.” That is, “if thou know not thyself,” then, “go thy way.” But if thou know 
thyself, enter in. But, “if thou know not thyself, go thy way by the footsteps of the flocks, and feed thy kids 
in the tents of the shepherds. Go thy way by the footsteps,” not “of the Flock,” but, “of the flocks, and 
feed,” not as Peter, “My sheep,” but, “thy kids; in the tents,” not “of the Shepherd,” but, “of the 
shepherds;” not of unity, but of dissension; not established there, where there is One flock and One 
Shepherd. The beloved one was confirmed, edified, made stronger, prepared to die for her Spouse and to 
live with her Spouse. 


9. These words which I have quoted out of the Holy Song of Songs, of a kind of bridal song of the 
Bridegroom and the Bride (for it is a spiritual wedding, wherein we must live in great purity, for Christ 
hath granted to the Church in spirit that which His Mother had in body, to be at once a Mother and a 
Virgin); these words, I say, the Donatists accommodate to their own perverted sense in a very different 
meaning. And how I will not conceal from you, and what ye may answer them, I will, by the Lord’s help, as 
well as I shall be able, briefly recommend. When then we begin to press them with the light of the 
Church’s unity spread over the whole world, and demand of them to show us any testimony out of the 
Scriptures, where God hath foretold that the Church should be in Africa, as if all the rest of the nations 
were lost; they are in the habit of taking this testimony in their mouths, and saying; “Africa is under the 
midday sun; the Church then” they say, “asking the Lord where He feedeth, where He lieth down; He 
answereth, Under the midday sun;’“ as if the voice of her who put the question, were, “Tell me, O Thou 
whom my soul loveth, where Thou feedest, where Thou liest down;” and the Voice of Him who answereth, 
were, “Under the midday sun;” that is, in Africa. If then it be the Church which asketh, and the Lord 
maketh answer where he feedeth, in Africa, because the Church was in Africa; then she who asketh was 
not in Africa. “Tell me,” she saith, “O Thou whom my soul loveth, where Thou feedest, where Thou liest 


down;” and He maketh answer to some Church out of Africa, “Under the midday sun,” in Africa I lie down, 
in Africa I feed, as if it were, “I do not feed in thee.” I repeat, if she who asketh is the Church, which no 
one disputes, which not even themselves gainsay; and they hear something about Africa; then she who 
asketh is out of Africa; and because it is the Church, the Church is out of Africa. 


10. But see, I admit that Africa is under the midday sun; although Egypt is rather under the meridian, 
under the midday sun than Africa. Now after what fashion This Shepherd is there in Egypt, they who 
know, will acknowledge; and for them that know not, let them enquire how large a flock lie gathereth 
there, how great a multitude He hath of holy men and women who utterly despise the world. That flock 
hath so increased, that it hath expelled superstitions even thence. To pass over how it hath in its increase 
banished thence the whole superstition of idols, which had been firmly fixed there; I admit what you say, 
O evil companions; I admit it altogether, I agree that Africa is in the South, and that Africa is signified in 
that which is said, “Where feedest Thou, where dost Thou lie down under the midday sun?” But do ye too 
equally observe how that up to this point these are the words of the Bride, and not yet of the Bridegroom. 
Hitherto it is the Bride that saith, “Tell me, O Thou whom my soul loveth, where Thou feedest, where Thou 
dost lie down in the midday, lest by chance I light, as one veiled.” O thou deaf, and blind one, if in the 
“midday” thou seest Africa, why in her that is “veiled” dost thou not see the Bride? “Tell me,” she said, “O 
Thou whom my soul loveth.” Without doubt she addresses her Spouse, when she says, “whom” [in the 
masculine ] “my soul loveth.” Just as if it were said, “Tell me, O thou whom [in the feminine ] “my soul 
loveth;” we should understand that the Bridegroom spake these words to His Bride; so when you hear, 
“Tell me, O thou whom” (in the masculine) “my soul loveth, where Thou feedest, where Thou liest down;” 
add to this, to her words belongs also what follows, “In the midday.” I am asking, “where Thou feedest in 
the midday, lest by chance I light as one veiled upon the flocks of Thy companions.” I consent entirely, I 
admit what you understand of Africa; it is signified by “the midday.” But then as you understand it, the 
Church of Christ beyond the sea is addressing her Spouse, in fear of falling into the African error, “O Thou 
whom my soul, loveth, tell me,” teach me. For I hear that “in the midday,” that is in Africa, there are two 
parties, yea rather many schisms. “Tell me,” then, “where Thou feedest,” what sheep belong to Thee, what 
fold Thou biddest me love there, whereunto ought I to unite myself. “Lest by chance I light as one veiled.” 
For they mock me as if I were concealed, they mock me as destroyed, as though I existed nowhere else. 
“Lest,” then, “as one veiled,” as if concealed, “I light upon the flocks,” that is, upon the congregarious of 
the heretics, “thy companions; the Donatists, the Maximinianists, the Rogatists and all the other pests 
who gather without, and who therefore scatter; “Tell me,” I pray Thee, if I must seek my Shepherd there, 
that I fall not into the gulf of re-baptizing. I exhort you, I beseech you by the sanctity of such nuptials, love 
this Church, be ye in this holy Church, be ye this Church; love the good Shepherd, the Spouse so fair, who 
deceiveth no one, who desireth no one to perish. Pray too for the scattered sheep; that they too may come, 
that they too may acknowledge Him, that they too may love Him; that there may be One Flock and One 
Shepherd. Let us turn to the Lord, etc. 


SERMON LXXxIx 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN X. 30, “I AND THE FATHER ARE ONE.” 


1. Ye have heard what the Lord God, Jesus Christ, the Only Son of God, born of God the Father without 
any mother, and born of a Virgin mother without any human father, said, “I and My Father are One.” 
Receive ye this, believe it in such wise that ye may attain to understand it. For faith ought to go before 
understanding, that understanding may be the reward of faith. For the Prophet hath said most expressly, 
“Unless ye believe, ye shall not understand.” What then is simply preached is to be believed; what is with 
exactness discussed, is to be understood. At first then to imbue your minds with faith we preach to you 
Christ, the Only Son of God the Father. Why is added, “The Only Son”? Because He whose Only Son He is, 
hath many sons by grace. All the rest then, all saints are sons of God by grace, He Alone by Nature. They 
who are sons of God by grace are not What the Father is. And no saint hath ever dared to say, what that 
Only Son saith, “I and My Father are One.” Is He not then our Father too? If He be not our Father, how say 
we when we pray, “Our Father, which art in heaven”? But we are sons whom He hath made sons by His 
Own will, not begotten as sons of His Own Nature. And in truth He hath begotten us too, but as it is said, 
as adopted ones, begotten by the favour of His adoption, not by Nature. And this too are we called, for 
that “God hath called us into the adoption of sons;” we are though adopted, men. He is called the Only 
Son, the Only Begotten, in that, He is That which the Father is; but we are men, The Father is God. In then 
that He is That which the Father is; He said, and said truly, “I and My Father are One.” What is, “are 
One”? Are of one Nature. What is, “are One”? Are of one Substance. 


2. Peradventure, ye but imperfectly understand what “of one Substance” is. Take we pains that ye may 
understand it; may God assist both me who speak, and you that hear; me, that I may speak such things as 
are true and fit for you; and you, that before and above all things ye may believe; and then that ye may 
understand as best ye can. What then is “of One Substance”? Let me make use of similitudes to you, that 
what is imperfectly understood may be made clear by example. As, suppose, God is gold. His Son is gold 
also. If similitudes ought not to be given for heavenly things from things earthly, how is it written, “Now 
the Rock was Christ”? So then, Whatsoever the Father is, This is the Son also; as I have said, for example, 
“The Father is gold, the Son is gold.” For he who says, “The Son is not of the Very Substance which the 
Father is;” what else says he but, “The Father is gold, the Son is silver”? If the Father be gold, and the Son 


silver; the Only Son hath degenerated from the Father. A man begets a man; of what substance the father 
is who begets, of the same substance is the Son who is begotten. What is, “of the same substance”? The 
one is a man, and the other is a man; the one hath a soul; so hath the other a soul; the one hath a body, so 
hath the other a body; what one is, that is the other. 


3. But the Arian heresy makes answer, and says. What says it to me? “Mark what thou hast said”? What 
have I said? “That the Son of a man may be compared to the Son of God.” Certainly he may be compared; 
but not as you suppose, in strictness of expression; but for a similitude. But tell me now what you would 
make of this. “Do you not see,” says he, “that the father who begets is greater in age, and the son who is 
begotten less? How then say ye? tell me; how then say ye, that the Father and the Son, God and Christ, 
are equal; when ye see that when a man begets a son, the son is less, and the father greater?” Thou wise 
one, in eternity thou art looking for times; where there are no times, thou art looking for differences of 
age! When the father is greater in age, and the son less, both are in time; the one groweth, for that the 
other groweth old. For by nature, the man, the father, did not beget one less, by nature, as I said, but by 
age. Wouldest thou know, how that by nature he did not beget one less? Wait, let him grow, and he will be 
equal to his father. For a little boy even by growing attains to his father’s full size. Whereas you assert 
that the Son of God is in such wise born less, as never to grow, and by growing even to attain to His 
Father’s size. Now then a man’s son born of a man, is born in a better condition than the Son of God. 
How? Because the former grows, and attains to his father’s size. But Christ, if it is as ye say, is in such 
wise born less, as that He must ever remain less, and no growth of years at least is to be looked for here. 
Thus then you say that there is a diversity in nature. But why say you so, but because you will not believe 
the Son to be of the Same Substance which the Father is? Finally, first acknowledge that He is of the 
Same Substance, and so call Him less. Consider the case of a man, he is a man. What is his substance? He 
is a man. What is he whom he begets? He is less, but he is a man. The age is unequal, the nature equal. 
Do you then say too, “What the Father is, That is the Son, but the Son is less”? Say so, make a step 
forward, say, “of the Same Substance, only less;” and you will get to His being equal. For it is not a little 
step you take, it is not a little approach you make to the truth, of acknowledging Him equal, if you shall 
acknowledge Him to be of the Same Substance, though less. “But He is not of the Same Substance,” this 
you say. So then in that you say this, here is gold and silver; what you say is as if a man were to beget a 
horse. For a man is of one substance, a horse of another. If then the Son is of another substance than the 
Father, the Father hath begotten a monster. For when a creature, that is a woman, gives birth to anything 
that is not a man, it is called a monster. But that it be not a monster, he that is born is that which he is 
that begat him, that is, a man and a man, a horse and a horse, a dove and a dove, a sparrow and a 
sparrow. 


4. To His creatures hath He given to beget that which they are. To His creatures, to mortal, earthly 
creatures, hath God given, hath granted to beget that which they are; and thinkest thou that He hath not 
been able to reserve this for Himself, He who is before all ages? Should He who hath no beginning of 
time, beget a son, different from That which Himself is, beget a degenerate son? Hear ye how great a 
blasphemy it is to say, that the Only Son of God is of another substance. Most certainly if He is so, He is 
degenerate. If you should say to any child of man, “Thou art degenerate,” how great an offence is it! And 
yet in what sense is any child of man said to be degenerate? As, for example, his father is brave, he is a 
poltroon and a coward. If any one sees him, and would rebuke him, as he thinks of his brave father, what 
does he say to him? “Get thee hence, thou degenerate one!” What is “degenerate one”? “Thy father was a 
brave man, and thou tremblest through fear.” He to whom this is said, is degenerate by some fault, by 
nature he is equal. What is, “by nature he is equal”? He is a man, which his father also is. But the one 
brave, the other a coward; the one bold, the other timid; yet both men. By some fault then he is 
degenerate, not by nature. But when you Say, that the Only Son, the One Son of the Father, is degenerate, 
you say nought else, but that He is not What the Father is; and you do not say, that having been already 
born, He has become degenerate; but He was begotten so. Who can endure this blasphemy? If they could 
in any sort whatever see this blasphemy, they would fly from it, and become catholics. 


5. But what shall I say, Brethren? Let us not be angry with them; but pray we for them, that God would 
give them understanding; for peradventure they were born so. What is, were born so? They receive what 
they hold from their parents. They prefer their birth to the truth. Let them become what they are not, that 
they may be able to keep what they are; that is, let them become catholics, that they may keep their 
nature as men; that the creation of God in them perish not, let the grace of God be added to them. For 
they imagine that by their outrage of the Son they honour the Father. When you say to him, “Thou 
blasphemest;” he answers, “Why do I blaspheme?” “In that thou sayest that the Son is not what the Father 
is.” And he answers me, “Yea, it is thou who blasphemest.” Why? “Because thou wouldest make the Son 
equal to the Father.” “I do wish to make the Son equal with the Father, but is this to make a stranger 
equal? The Father rejoiceth when I equal with Him His Only Son; He rejoiceth because He is not envious. 
And because God is not envious of His Only Son, therefore did He beget Him Such as He is Himself. Thou 
doest wrong both to the Son, and to the Father Himself, for whose honour thou wouldest do outrage to the 
Son. For in truth for this reason dost thou say that the Son is not of the Same Substance, lest thou 
shouldest do wrong to His Father. I will soon show thee, that thou doest wrong to both.” “How?” saith he. 
“Tf I say to any man’s son, Thou art degenerate, thou art not like thy father; degenerate, thou art not what 
thy father is. The son hears it, and is angry, and says, Was I then born degenerate?’ The father hears it, 
and is more angry still. And in his anger what says he? Have I then begotten a degenerate son? If I then 


be one thing, and I have begotten another, I have begotten a monster.’ What is it then, that whereas thou 
wishest to pay honour to the One by doing outrage to the Other, thou doest outrage to Both? Thou 
offendest the Son, but thou wilt not propitiate the Father. When thou honourest the Father by outraging 
the Son, thou offendest both the Son and the Father. From whom wilt thou fly? to whom wilt thou fly? 
When the Father is angry with thee, dost thou fly to the Son? What doth He say to thee? To whom dost 
thou fly, to Me, whom thou hast made degenerate?’ When the Son is offended, dost thou run to the 
Father? He too saith to thee; To whom dost thou fly, to Me who, thou hast said, have begotten a 
degenerate Son?’“ Let this suffice for you; hold it fast, commit it to memory, inscribe it in your faith. But 
that ye may understand it, pour out your prayers to God, the Father and the Son, who are One. 


SERMON XC 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN XII. 44, “HE THAT BELIEVETH ON ME, BELIEVETH NOT ON ME, BUT ON 
HIM THAT SENT ME.” AGAINST A CERTAIN EXPRESSION OF MAXIMINUS, A BISHOP OF THE ARIANS, WHO SPREAD 
HIS BLASPHEMY IN AFRICA WHERE HE WAS WITH THE COUNT SEGISVULT 


1. What is it, Brethren, which we have heard the Lord saying, “He that believeth on Me, believeth not on 
Me, but on Him that sent Me”? It is good for us to believe on Christ, especially seeing that He hath also 
Himself expressly said this which ye have now heard, that is, that “He had come a Light into the world, 
and whosoever believeth on Him shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” Good then it is 
to believe on Christ; and a great evil it is not to believe on Christ. But because Christ the Son is, 
Whatsoever He is, of the Father, but the Father is not of the Son, but is the Father of the Son; He 
recommends to us indeed faith in Himself, but refers the honour to His Original. 


2. For hold this fast as a firm and settled truth, if ye would continue Catholics, that God the Father begat 
God the Son without time, and made Him of a Virgin in time. The first nativity exceedeth times; the 
second nativity enlighteneth times. Yet both nativities are marvellous; the one without a mother, the other 
without a father. When God begat the Son, He begat Him of Himself, not of a mother; when the Mother 
gave birth to her Son, she gave Him birth as a Virgin, not by man. He was born of the Father without a 
beginning; He was born of a mother, as to-day at an appointed beginning. Born of the Father He made us; 
born of a mother He re-made us. He was born of the Father, that we might be; He was born of a mother, 
that we might not be lost. But the Father begat Him equal to Himself, and All Whatsoever the Son is, He 
hath of the Father. But What God the Father is, He hath not of the Son. Accordingly we say that the Father 
is God, of none; the Son, God of God. Wherefore all that the Son doeth marvellously, all that He saith truly, 
He attributeth to Him of whom He is; yet can He not be ought else than He of whom He is. Adam was 
made a man; he had power to become something other than he was made. For he was made righteous, 
and he had power to become unrighteous. But the Only-Begotten Son of God, What He is, This cannot be 
changed; He cannot be changed into anything else, cannot be diminished, What He was He cannot but be, 
He cannot but be equal to the Father. But undoubtedly He who gave all things to the Son by His Birth, 
gave it to One not needing ought; without doubt this very equality too with the Father, the Father gave to 
the Son. How did the Father give It? did He beget Him less, and add to Him to complete His Form, that He 
might make Him equal? If he had done this, He would have given it to one in need. But I have told you 
already what ye ought most firmly to hold fast, that is, that All That the Son is, the Father gave Him, gave 
Him, that is, by His Birth, not as in need of ought. If He gave it to Him by His Birth, and not as in need, 
then doubtless He both gave Him equality, and in giving Him equality, begat Him equal. And although the 
One be One Person, and the Other Another; yet is not the One one thing, and the Other another; but What 
the One is, That the Other also. He who is the One, is not the Other; but What the One, That too the Other. 


3. “He Who sent Me,” saith He, ye have heard it; “He Who sent Me,” saith He, “He gave Me a 
commandment what I should say, and what I should speak; and I know that His commandment is life 
everlasting.” It is John’s Gospel, hold it fast. “He Who sent Me, He gave Me a commandment what I 
should say, and what I should speak; and I know that His commandment is life everlasting.” O that He 
would grant me to say what I wish! For my poverty and His abundance straiteneth me. “He,” saith He, 
“gave Me a commandment, what I should say, and what I should speak; and I know that His 
commandment is life everlasting.” Search in the Epistle of this John the Evangelist for what he hath said 
of Christ. “Let us believe,” he says, “His True Son Jesus Christ. This is the True God and Everlasting Life.” 
What is, “The True God, and Everlasting Life”? The True Son of God is the “the True God, and Everlasting 
Life.” Why did He say, “On His True Son”? Because God hath many sons, therefore was He to be 
distinguished, by adding that He was the True Son. Not by simply saying that He is the Son; but by 
adding, as I have said, that He is the True Son; therefore He was to be distinguished, because of the many 
sons which God hath. For we are sons by grace, He by Nature. We made by the Father through Him; He 
Himself That Which the Father is; are we too That Which God is? 


4. But some man coming across us, knowing not what he is saying, says, “For this reason was it said, “I 
and My Father are One; for that They have with One Another an agreement of will, not because the 
Nature of the Son is the Very Same as the Nature of the Father. For the Apostles too (now this is what he 
said, not I), for the Apostles too are one with the Father and the Son.” Horrible blasphemy! “And the 
Apostles,” says he, “are one with the Father and the Son, in that they obey the will of the Father and the 
Son.” Has he dared to say this? Let Paul then say, “I and God are one.” Let Peter say it, let every one of 


the Prophets say, “I and God are one.” They do not say it; God forbid they should. They know that they are 
a different nature, a nature that needeth to be saved; they know that they are a different nature, a nature 
that needeth to be enlightened. No one says, “I and God are one.” Whatsoever progress he may make, 
howsoever he may surpass others in holiness, with how great eminence soever of virtue he may excel, he 
never saith, “I and God are one;” for if he have excellence, and therefore saith it; by saying it, he loseth 
what he had. 


5. Believe then that the Son is equal with the Father; but yet that the Son is of the Father; but the Father 
not of the Son. The Original is with the Father, equality with the Son. For if He be not equal, He is nota 
true Son. For what are we saying, Brethren? If He is not equal, He is less; if He is less, I ask the nature 
that needeth to be saved, in its misbelief, “how is He born less?” Answer, Doth He as being less grow or 
not? If He groweth, then the Father groweth old. But if He will ever be what He was born; if He was born 
less, He will continue less; with this His loss He will be perfect; born perfect with this loss of the Father’s 
Form, He is never to attain to the Father’s Form. Thus do ye ungodly assail the Son; thus do ye heretics 
blaspheme the Son. What then saith the Catholic faith? The Son is God, of God the Father; God the Father, 
not God of the Son. But God the Son equal with the Father, Born equal; not Born less, not made equal, but 
Born equal. What the Father is, That is He also who was born. Was the Father ever without the Son? God 
forbid! Take away your “ever,” where there is no time. The Father always, the Son always. The Father 
without beginning of time, the Son without beginning of time; the Father never before the Son, the Father 
never without the Son. But yet because the Son is God of God the Father, and the Father God, but not of 
God the Son; let not the honouring of the Son in the Father displease us. For the honouring of the Son 
giveth honour to the Father, it diminisheth not His Own Divinity. 


6. Because then I was speaking of what I had brought forward, “And I knew,” saith He, “that His 
commandment is everlasting life.” Mark, Brethren, what I am saying; “I know that His commandment is 
everlasting life.” And we read in the same John concerning Christ, “He is The True God and Everlasting 
Life.” If the Father’s commandment is “everlasting Life,” and Christ the Son Himself is “everlasting Life;” 
the Son is Himself the Father’s Commandment. For how is not That the Father’s Commandment, which is 
the Father’s Word? Or if you take the commandment given to the Son by the Father in a carnal sense, as if 
the Father said to the Son, “I command Thee this, I wish Thee to do that;” in what words spake He to the 
Only Word? When He gave commandment to the Word, did He look for words? That the Father’s 
Commandment then is “Life everlasting,” and that the Son Himself is “Life everlasting,” believe ye and 
receive, believe and understand, for the Prophet saith, “Unless ye believe ye shall not understand.” Do ye 
not comprehend? Be enlarged. Hear the Apostle: “Be ye enlarged, bear not the yoke with unbelievers.” 
They who will not believe this before they comprehend, are unbelievers. And because they have 
determined to be unbelievers, they will remain in their ignorance. Let them believe then that they may 
understand. Most certainly the Father’s Commandment is “everlasting Life.” Therefore the Father’s 
Commandment is the Very Son who was born this day; a Commandment not given in time but a 
Commandment Born. The Gospel of John exercises our minds, refines and uncarnalizes them, that of God 
we may think not after a carnal but a spiritual manner. Let so much then, Brethren, suffice you; lest in 
length of disputation, the sleep of forgetfulness steal over you. 


SERMON XCI 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN XIV. 6, “I AM THE WAY, AND THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE.” 


1. Amongst other things, when the Holy Gospel was being read, ye heard what the Lord Jesus said, “I am 
the Way, and the Truth, and the Life.” Truth and life doth every man desire; but not every man doth find 
the way. That God is a certain Life Eternal, Unchangeable, Intelligible, Intelligent, Wise, Making wise, 
some philosophers even of this world have seen. The fixed, settled, unwavering truth, wherein are all the 
principles of all things created, they saw indeed, but afar off; they saw, but amid the error in which they 
were placed; and therefore what way to attain to that so great, and ineffable, and beatific a possession 
they formed not. For that even they saw (as far as can be seen by man) the Creator by means of the 
creature, the Worker by His work, the Framer of the world by the world, the Apostle Paul is witness, 
whom Christians ought surely to believe. For he said when he was speaking of such; “The wrath of God is 
revealed from heaven against all ungodliness.” These are, as ye recognise, the words of the Apostle Paul; 
“The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness, and unrighteousness of men; who 
detain the truth in unrighteousness.” Did he say that they do not detain truth? No: but, “They detained the 
truth in unrighteousness.” What they detain, is good; but wherein they detain it, is bad. “They detain the 
truth in unrighteousness.” 


2. Now it occurred to him that it might be said to him, “Whence do these ungodly men detain the truth? 
Hath God spoken to any one of them? Have they received the Law as the people of the Israelites by 
Moses? Whence then do they detain the truth, though it be even in this unrighteousness?” Hear what 
follows, and he shows. “Because that which can be known of God,” he says, “is manifest in them; for God 
hath manifested it unto them.” Manifested it unto them to whom He hath not given the Law? Hear how He 
hath manifested it. “For the invisible things of Him are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made.” Ask the world, the beauty of the heaven, the brilliancy and ordering of the stars, the sun, that 
sufficeth for the day, the moon, the solace of the night; ask the earth fruitful in herbs, and trees, full of 


animals, adorned with men; ask the sea, with how great and what kind of fishes filled; ask the air, with 
how great birds stocked; ask all things, and see if they do not as if it were by a language of their own 
make answer to thee, “God made us.” These things have illustrious philosophers sought out, and by the 
art have come to know the Artificer. What then? Why is the wrath of God revealed against this 
ungodliness? “Because they detain the truth in unrighteousness?” Let him come, let him show how. For 
how they came to know Him, he hath said already. “The invisible things of Him,” that is God, “are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made; His eternal Power also and Godhead; so that they are 
without excuse. Because that when they knew God, they glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful; 
but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened.” They are the Apostle’s 
words, not mine: “And their foolish heart was darkened; for professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools.” What by curious search they found, by pride they lost. “Professing themselves to be wise,” 
attributing, that is, the gift of God to themselves, “they became fools.” They are the Apostle’s words, I say; 
“Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools.” 


3. Show, prove their foolishness. Show, O Apostle, and as thou hast shown us whereby they were able to 
attain to the knowledge of God, for that “the invisible things of Him are clearly seen, being understood by 
those things that are made;” so now show how, “professing themselves to be wise, they became fools.” 
Hear; Because “they changed,” he says, “the glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness of the image 
of a corruptible man, and of birds, and of four-footed beasts, and of creeping things.” For of figures of 
these animals, the Pagans made themselves gods. Thou hast found out God, and thou worshippest an idol. 
Thou hast found out the truth, and this very truth dost thou detain in unrighteousness. And what by the 
works of God thou hast come to know, by the works of man thou losest. Thou hast considered the 
universe, hast collected the order of the heaven, the earth, the sea, and all the elements; thou wilt not 
take heed to this, that the world is the work of God, an idol is the work of a carpenter. If the carpenter as 
he has given the figure, could also give a heart, the carpenter would be worshipped by his own idol. For, O 
man, as God is thy Framer, so the idol’s framer is a man. Who is thy God? He That made thee. Who is the 
carpenter’s god? He That made him. Who is the idol’s god? He that made it. If then the idol had a heart, 
would he not worship the carpenter who made it? See in what unrighteousness they detained the truth, 
and found not the way that leadeth to that possession which they saw. 


4. But Christ, for that He is with the Father, the Truth, and Life, the Word of God, of whom it is said, “The 
Life was the Light of men;” for that I say He is with the Father, the Truth, and Life, and we had no way 
whereby to go to the Truth, the Son of God, who is ever in the Father the Truth and Life, by assuming 
man’s nature became the Way. Walk by Him as Man, and thou comest to God. By Him thou goest, to Him 
thou goest. Look not out for any way whereby to come to Him, besides Himself. For if He had not 
vouchsafed to be the Way, we should have always gone astray. He then became the Way Whereby thou 
shouldest come; I do not say to thee, seek the Way. The Way Itself hath come to thee, arise and walk. Walk, 
with the life, not with the feet. For many walk well with the feet, and with their lives walk ill. For 
sometimes even those who walk well, run outside the way. Thus you will find men living well, and not 
Christians. They run well; but they run not in the way. The more they run, the more they go astray; 
because they are out of the Way. But if such men as these come to the Way, and hold on the Way, O how 
great is their security, because they both walk well, and do not go astray! But if they do not hold on the 
Way, however well they walk, alas! how are they to be bewailed! For better is it to halt in the way, than to 
walk on stoutly outside the way. Let this suffice for you, Beloved. Turn we to the Lord, etc. 


SERMON XCII 


ON THE SAME WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN XIV. 6, “I AM THE WAY,” ETC 


1. The divine lessons raise us up, that we be not broken by despair; and terrify us again, that we be not 
tossed to and fro by pride. But to hold the middle, the true, the strait way, as it were between the left hand 
of despair, and the right hand of presumption, would be most difficult for us, had not Christ said, “I am the 
Way, and the Truth, and the Life.” As if He had said, “By what way wouldest thou go? I am the Way.’ 
Whither wouldest thou go? I am the Truth.’ Where wouldest thou abide? I am the Life.’” Let us then walk 
with all assurance in the Way; but let us fear snares by the way side. The enemy does not dare to lay his 
snares in the way; because Christ is the Way; but most certainly by the way side he ceases not to do so. 
Whence too it is said in the Psalm, “They have laid stumblingblocks for me by the way side.” And another 
Scripture saith, “Remember that thou walkest in the midst of snares.” These snares among which we walk 
are not in the way; but yet they are “by the way side.” What fearest thou, what art thou alarmed at, so 
thou walk in the Way? Fear then, if thou forsake the Way. For for this reason is the enemy even permitted 
to lay snares by the way side, lest through the security of exultation the Way be forsaken, and ye fall into 
the snares. 


2. Christ Humbled is the Way; Christ the Truth and the Life, Christ Highly Exalted and God. If thou walk 
in the Humbled, thou shalt attain to the Exalted. If infirm as thou art, thou despise not the Humbled, thou 
shalt abide exceeding strong in the Exalted. For what cause was there of Christ’s Humiliation, save thine 
infirmity? For solely and irremediably did thine infirmity press thee in, and this circumstance it was that 
made so great a Physician come to thee. For if thy sickness had been even such, that thou couldest have 
gone to the Physician, this infirmity might have seemed endurable. But because thou couldest not go to 


Him, He came to thee. He came teaching humility, whereby we might return; for that pride allowed us not 
to return to life; yea had even made us depart from life. For the heart of man being lifted up against God, 
and neglecting in its sound state His saving precepts, the soul fell away into infirmity; let her in her 
infirmity learn to hear Him whom in her strength she despised. Let her hear Him that she may rise, whom 
she despised, that she might fall. Let her at length, taught by experience, give ear to what she had no 
mind, when taught by precept, to obtain. For her misery hath taught her, how evil a thing it is to go a 
whoring from the Lord. For to fall away from that Simple and Singular Good, into this multitude of 
pleasures, into the love of the world, and earthly corruption, is to go a whoring from the Lord. And He 
hath addressed her as in a sense a harlot, to warn her to return: very often by the Prophets doth He 
reproach her as a harlot, but yet not despaired of, for that He who reproacheth the harlot hath in His 
Hands the cleansing of the harlot too. 


3. For He doth not so reproach as to insult her; but He would bring her to confusion of face to heal her. 
Vehement are the exclamations of Scripture, nor doth it deal softly by flattery with those whom it would 
by healing recover. “Ye adulterers, know ye not that the friend of this world is constituted the enemy of 
God?” The love of the world maketh the soul adulterous, the love of the Framer of the world maketh the 
soul chaste; but unless she blush for her corruption, she hath no desire to return to that chaste embrace. 
Be she confounded that she may return, who was vaunting herself that she should not return. It was pride 
then that hindered the soul’s return. But whoso reproacheth doth not cause the sin, but showeth the sin. 
What the soul was loth to see, is placed before her eyes; and what she desired to have behind her back, is 
brought before her face. See thyself in thyself. “Why seest thou the mote in thy brother’s eye, but 
perceivest not the beam in thine own eye?” The soul which went away from herself, is recalled to herself. 
As she had gone away from herself, so went she away from her Lord. For she had respect to herself, and 
pleased herself, and became enamoured of her own power. She withdrew from him, and abode not in 
herself; and from her own self she is repelled, and from herself shut out, and she falleth away unto things 
without her. She loves the world, loves the things of time, loves earthly things; who if she but loved herself 
to the neglect of Him by whom she was made, would at once be less, at once fail by loving that which is 
less. For she is less than God; yea less by far, and by so much less as the thing made is less than the 
Maker. It was God then That ought to have been loved, yea in such wise ought God to be loved, that if it 
might be so, we should forget ourselves. What then is this change? The soul hath forgotten herself, but by 
loving the world; let her now forget herself, but by loving the world’s Maker. Driven away even from 
herself, I say, she hath in a manner lost herself, and hath not skilled to see her own actions, she justifies 
her iniquities; she is puffed up, and prides herself in insolence, in voluptuousness, in honours, in posts of 
authority, in riches, in the power of vanity. She is reproved, rebuked, is shown to herself, mislikes herself, 
confesses her deformity, longs for her first beauty, and she who went away in profusion returns in 
confusion. 


4. Seemeth he to pray against her, or for her, who says, “Fill their faces with shame”? It seems to be an 
adversary, it seems an enemy. Hear what follows, and see whether a friend can offer this prayer. “Fill,” 
says he, “their faces with shame, and they shall seek Thy Name, O Lord.” Did he hate them whose faces 
he desired to be filled with shame? See how he loves them whom he would have seek the Name of the 
Lord. Does he love only, or hate only? or does he both hate, and love? Yea, he both hates, and loves. He 
hates what is thine, he loves thee. What is, “He hates what is thine, he loves thee”? He hates what thou 
hast made, he loves what God hath made. For what are thine own things but sins? And what art thou but 
what God made thee, a man after His Own image and likeness? Thou dost neglect what thou wast made, 
love what thou hast made. Thou dost love thine own works without thee, dost neglect the work of God 
within thee. Deservedly dost thou go away, deservedly fall off, yea, deservedly even from thine own self 
depart; deservedly hear the words, “A spirit that goeth and returneth not.” Hear rather Him That calleth 
and saith, “Turn ye unto Me, and I will turn unto you.” For God doth not really turn away, and turn again; 
Abiding the Same He rebuketh, Unchangeable He rebuketh. He hath turned away, in that thou hast 
turned thyself away. Thou hast fallen from Him, He hath not fallen away from thee. Hear Him then saying 
to thee, “Turn ye unto Me, and I will turn unto you.” For this is, “I turn unto you, in that ye turn unto Me.” 
He followeth on the back of him that flieth, He enlighteneth the face of him that returneth. For whither 
wilt thou fly in flying from God? Whither wilt thou fly in flying from Him who is contained in no place, and 
is nowhere absent? He That delivereth him that turneth to him, punisheth him that turneth away. Thou 
hast a Judge by flying; have a Father by returning. 


5. But he had been swollen up by pride, and by this swelling could not return by the strait way. He who 
became the Way, crieth out, “Enter ye in by the strait gate.” He tries to enter in, the swelling impedes 
him; and his trying is so much the more hurtful, in proportion as the swelling is a greater impediment. For 
the straitness irritates his swelling; and being irritated he will swell the more; and swelling more, when 
will he enter in? So then let him bring down the swelling. And how? Let him take the medicine of humility; 
let him against the swelling drink the bitter but wholesome cup; drink the cup of humility. Why doth he 
squeeze himself? The bulk, not for its size, but for its swelling, doth not allow him. For size hath solidity, 
swelling inflation. Let not him that is swollen fancy himself of great size; that he may be great, and 
substantial, and solid, let him bring down his swelling. Let him not long after these present things, let him 
not glory in this pomp of things failing and corruptible; let him hearken to Him who said, “Enter in by the 
strait gate,” saying also, “I am the Way.” For as if some swollen one had asked, “How shall I enter in?” He 
saith, “I am the Way.’ Enter in by Me; Thou walkest only by Me, to enter in by the door.” For as He said, “I 


am the Way;” so also, “I am the Door.” Why seekest thou whereby to return, whither to return, whereby to 
enter in? Lest thou shouldest in any respect go astray, He became all for thee. Therefore in brief He saith, 
“Be humble, be meek.” Let us hear Him saying this most plainly, that thou mayest see whereby is the way, 
what is the way, whither is the way. Whither wouldest thou come? But peradventure in covetousness thou 
wouldest possess all things. “All things are delivered unto Me of My Father,” saith He. It may be thou wilt 
say, “They were delivered to Christ: but are they to me?” Hear the Apostle speak; hear, as I said some time 
ago, lest thou be broken by despair; hear how thou wert loved when thou hadst nothing to be loved for, 
hear how thou wert loved when unsightly, deformed, before there was ought in thee which was meet to be 
loved. Thou wast first loved, that thou mightest be made meet to be loved. For Christ, as the Apostle says, 
“died for the ungodly.” What! will you say that the ungodly deserved to be loved? I ask, what did the 
ungodly deserve? To be damned. Here you will answer, Yet, “Christ died for the ungodly.” Lo, what was 
done for thee when ungodly; what is reserved for thee now godly? “Christ died for the ungodly.” Thou 
didst desire to possess all things; desire it not through covetousness, seek it through piety, seek it through 
humility. For if thou seek thus, thou shalt possess. For thou shalt have Him by whom all things were made, 
and with Him shalt possess all things. 


6. I do not say this as though the result of reasoning. Hear the Apostle himself saying, “He that spared not 
His Own Son, but delivered Him up for us all; how hath He also not with Him given us all things?” Lo, 
covetous one, thou hast all things. All things that thou lovest, despise, that thou be not kept back from 
Christ, and hold to Him in whom thou mayest possess all things. The Physician Himself then needing no 
such medicine, yet that He might encourage the sick, drank what He had no need of; addressing him as it 
were refusing it, and raising him up in his fear, He drank first. “The Cup,” saith He, “which I shall drink 
of;” “I who have nothing in Me to be cured by that Cup, am yet to drink it, that thou who needest to drink 
it, may not disdain to drink.” Now consider, Brethren, ought the human race to be any longer sick after 
having received such a medicine? God hath been now Humbled, and is man still proud? Let him hear, let 
him learn. “All things,” saith He, have been delivered unto Me of My Father.” If thou desirest all things, 
thou shalt have them with Me; if thou desirest the Father, by Me and in Me thou shalt have Him. “No man 
knoweth the Father but the Son.” Do not despair; come to the Son. Hear what follows, “And he to whom 
the Son will reveal Him.” Thou saidst, “I am not able. Thou callest me through a strait way; I am not able 
to enter in by a strait way.” “Come,” saith He, “unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden.” Your 
burden is your swelling. “Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you. 
Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me.” 


7. The Master of the Angels crieth out, the Word of God, by whom all reasonable souls are without failing 
fed, the Food That refresheth, and abideth Entire, crieth out and saith, “Learn of Me.” Let the people hear 
Him, saying, “Learn of Me.” Let them make answer, “What do we learn of Thee?” For we must be going to 
hear I know not what from the Great Artificer, when He saith, “Learn of Me.” Who is it that saith, “Learn 
of Me”? He who formed the earth, who divided the sea and the dry land, who created the fowls, who 
created the animals of the earth, who created all things that swim, who set the stars in the heaven, who 
distinguished the day and the night, who established the firmament, who separated the light from the 
darkness, He it is who saith, “Learn of Me.” Is He haply about to tell us this, that we should do these 
things with Him? Who can do this? God Only doeth them. “Fear not,” He saith, “I am not laying any 
burden on thee. Learn of Me,’ this which for thy sake I was made. Learn of Me,’ saith He, “not to form 
the creature which by Me was made. Neither do I tell you indeed, to learn those things which I have 
granted to some, to whom I would, not to all, to raise the dead, to give sight to the blind, to open the ears 
of the deaf; nor to wish as for some great thing to learn these things of Me.” The disciples returned with 
joy and exultation, saying, “Lo, even the devils are subject unto us through Thy Name.” And the Lord said 
to them, “In this rejoice not, that the devils are subject unto you; rejoice rather, because your names are 
written in heaven.” To whom He would, He gave the power to cast out devils, to whom He would, He gave 
the power to raise the dead. Such miracles were done even before the Incarnation of the Lord; the dead 
were raised, lepers were cleansed; we read of these things. And who did them then, but He who in after 
time was the Man-Christ after David, but God-Christ before Abraham? He gave the power for all these 
things, He did them Himself by men; yet gave He not that power to all. Ought they to whom He gave it not 
to despair, and say that they have no part in Him because they have not been thought worthy to receive 
these gifts? In the body are divers members: this member can do one thing, that another. God hath 
compacted the body together, He hath not given to the ear to see, nor to the eye to hear, nor to the 
forehead to smell, nor to the hand to taste; He hath not given them these functions; but to all the 
members hath He given soundness, hath given union, hath given unity, hath by His Spirit quickened and 
united all alike. And so here He hath not given to some to raise the dead, to others He hath not given the 
power of disputation; yet to all what hath He given? “Learn of Me, that I am meek and lowly in heart.” 
Forasmuch as we have heard Him say, “I am meek and lowly in heart;” here, my Brethren, is our whole 
remedy, “Learn of Me, that I am meek and lowly in heart.” What doth it profit a man if he do miracles, and 
is proud, is not meek and lowly in heart? Will he not be reckoned in the number of those who shall come 
at the last day, and say, “Have we not prophesied in Thy Name, and in Thy Name have done many mighty 
works?” But what shall they hear? “I know you not, Depart from Me, all ye that work iniquity.” 


8. What then doth it profit us to learn? “That I am meek,” saith He, “and lowly in heart.” He engrafteth 
charity, and that most genuine charity, without confusion, without inflation, without elation, without 
deceit; this doth He engraft, who saith, “Learn of Me, that I am meek and lowly in heart.” How can one 


proud and puffed up have any genuine charity? He must needs be envious. And mayhap one who is 
envious, loves, and we are mistaken? God forbid that any one should be so mistaken, as to say that an 
envious man hath charity. And so what saith the Apostle? “Charity envieth not.” Why doth it not envy? “It 
is not puffed up;” he immediately annexed the cause for which he took away envying from charity. 
Because it is not puffed up, it envieth not. It is true, he said first, “Charity envieth not;” but as though 
thou didst ask, “Why doth it not envy?” he added, “It is not puffed up. If then it envieth because it is 
puffed up; if it be not puffed up, it envieth not. If charity is not puffed up, and therefore envieth not; then 
doth He engraft charity who saith, “Learn of Me, that Iam meek and lowly in heart.” 


9. Let any man have then what he will, let him boast himself of what he will. “If I speak with the tongues 
of men and of Angels, but, have not charity, Iam become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” What is 
more sublime than the gift of divers tongues? It is “brass,” it is “a tinkling cymbal,” if thou take charity 
away. Hear other gifts; “If I should know all mysteries.” What more excellent? what more magnificent? 
Hear yet another; “if I should have all prophecy, and all faith, so that I could remove mountains, but have 
not charity, I am nothing.” He comes to still greater things, Brethren. What else has he said? “If I should 
distribute all my goods to the poor.” What more perfect thing can be done? When indeed the Lord 
commanded the rich man this for perfection’s sake, saying, “If thou wilt be perfect, go, sell all that thou 
hast, and give to the poor.” Was he then at once perfect, because he sold all his goods and gave them to 
the poor? No; and therefore He added, “And come, follow Me.” “Sell all,” saith He, “give to the poor, and 
come, follow Me.” “Why should I follow Thee? Now that I have sold all, and distributed to the poor, am I 
not perfect? What need is there that I should follow Thee?” “Follow Me,” that thou mayest learn that “I am 
meek and lowly in heart.” For what? can any man sell all he hath, and give to the poor, who is not yet 
meek, not yet lowly in heart? Assuredly he can. “For if I should distribute all my goods to the poor.” And 
hear still further. For some, who had left all they had and had already followed the Lord, but not yet 
followed Him perfectly (for to follow Him perfectly is to imitate Him), could not bear the trial of suffering. 
Peter, Brethren, was already one of those who had left all and followed the Lord. For as that rich man 
went away in sadness, when the disciples bring troubled, asked how then any one could be perfect, and 
the Lord consoled them, they said to the Lord, “Behold, we have forsaken all, and followed Thee; what 
shall we have therefore?” And the Lord told them what He would give them here, what He would reserve 
for them hereafter. Now Peter was already of the number of those who had so done. But when it came to 
the crisis of suffering, at the voice of a maid-servant he denied Him thrice with whom he had promised 
that he was ready to die. 


10. Take good heed then, Beloved: “Go,” saith He, “sell all that thou hast, give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven, and come, follow Me.” Peter is perfect, now that the Lord sitteth in heaven at the 
right Hand of the Father, then did he attain perfection and maturity. For when he followed the Lord to His 
Passion, he was not perfect; but when there began to be no one on earth for him to follow, then was he 
perfected. But thou truly hast always One before thee to follow; the Lord hath set up an example on earth, 
when He left the Gospel with thee, in the Gospel He is with thee. For He did not speak falsely when He 
said, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” Therefore follow the Lord. What is, 
“Follow the Lord”? Imitate the Lord. What is, “Imitate the Lord”? “Learn of Me, that Iam meek and lowly 
in heart.” Because if I should distribute all my goods to the poor, and give up my body to be burned, but 
not have charity, it profiteth me nothing. To this charity then I exhort your Charity; now I should not 
exhort to charity, but with some charity. I exhort then that what is commenced may be filled up; and pray 
that what is begun may be perfected. And I beg that ye would offer this prayer for me, that what I advise 
may be perfected in me also. For we are all now imperfect, and there shall we be perfected, where all 
things are perfect. The Apostle Paul says, “Brethren, I do not reckon myself to have apprehended.” He 
says, “Not that I have already attained, either am already perfect.” And shall any man dare to vaunt 
himself on perfection? Yea rather let us acknowledge our imperfection, that we may attain perfection. 


SERMON XCIII 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN XVI. 7, “I TELL YOU THE TRUTH; IT IS EXPEDIENT FOR YOU THAT I GO 
AWAY,” ETC 


1. The medicine for all the wounds of the soul, and the one propitiation for the offences of men, is to 
believe on Christ; nor can any one be cleansed at all, whether from original sin which he derived from 
Adam, in whom all men have sinned, and become by nature children of wrath; or from the sins which they 
have themselves added, by not resisting the concupiscence of the flesh, but by following and serving it in 
unclean and injurious deeds: unless by faith they are united and compacted into His Body, who was 
conceived without any enticement of the flesh and deadly pleasure, and whom His Mother nourished in 
her womb without sin, and “Who did no sin, neither was deceit found in His Mouth.” They verily who 
believe on Him, become the children of God; because they are born of God by the grace of adoption, 
which is by the faith of Jesus Christ our Lord. Wherefore, dearly Beloved, it is with good reason that the 
same Lord and our Saviour mentions this one sin only, of which the Holy Ghost convinces the world, that it 
believeth not on Him. “I tell you the truth,” He saith, “It is expedient for you that I go away. For if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send Him unto you. And when He shall 
come, He will convince the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment. Of sin, because they 
believe not on Me. Of righteousness, because I go to the Father, and ye shall see Me no more. Of 


judgment, because the prince of this world is already judged.” 


2. Of this one only sin then He would have the world to be convinced, that they believe not on Him; to wit, 
because by believing on Him all sins are loosed, He would have this one imputed by which the rest are 
bound. And because by believing they are born of God, and become children of God; “For,” saith he, “to 
them gave He power to become the sons of God, to them that believe on Him.” Whoso then believeth on 
the Son of God, in so far as he adhereth to Him, and becometh himself also by adoption a son and heir of 
God, and a joint-heir with Christ, in so far he sinneth not. Whence John saith, “Whosoever is born of God 
sinneth not.” And therefore the sin of which the world is convinced is this, that they believe not on Him. 
This is the sin of which He also saith, “If I had not come, they had not had sin.” For what! had they not 
innumerable other sins? But by His coming this one sin was added to them that believed not, by which the 
rest should be retained. Whereas in them that believe, because this one was wanting, it was brought to 
pass that all should be remitted to them that believe. Nor is it with any other view that the Apostle Paul 
saith, “All have sinned, and have need of the glory of God; that “whosoever believeth on Him, should not 
be confounded;” as the Psalm also saith “Come ye unto Him, and be enlightened, and your faces shall not 
be confounded.” Whoso then glorieth in himself shall be confounded; for he shall not be found without 
sins. Accordingly he only shall not be confounded who glorieth in the Lord. “For all have sinned, and have 
need of the glory of God.” And so when he was speaking of the infidelity of the Jews, he did not say, “For if 
some of them have sinned, shall their sin make the faith of God of none effect?” For how should he say, “If 
some of them have sinned;” when he said himself, “For all have sinned”? But he said, “If some of them 
believed not, shall their unbelief make the faith of God of none effect?” That he might point out more 
expressly this sin, by which alone the door is closed against the rest that they by the grace of God should 
not be remitted. Of which one sin by the coming of the Holy Ghost, that is by the gift of His grace, which 
is granted to the faithful, the world is convinced, in the Lord’s words, “Of sin, because they believed not 
on Me.” 


3. Now there would be no great merit and glorious blessedness in believing, if the Lord had always 
appeared in His Risen Body to the eyes of men. The Holy Ghost then hath brought this great gift to them 
that should believe, that Him whom they should not see with the eyes of flesh, they might with a mind 
sobered from carnal desires, and inebriated with spiritual longings, sigh after. Whence it was that when 
that disciple who had said that he would not believe, unless he touched with the hands His Scars, after he 
had handled the Lord’s Body, cried out as though awaking from sleep, “My Lord and my God;” the Lord 
said to him, “Because thou hast seen Me, thou hast believed; blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed.” This blessedness hath the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, brought to us, that the form of a 
servant which He took from the Virgin’s womb, being removed from the eyes of flesh, the purified eye of 
the mind might be directed to This Form of God, in which He continued equal with the Father, even when 
He vouchsafed to appear in the Flesh; so as that with the Same Spirit filled the Apostle might say, 
“Though we have known Christ after the flesh; yet now we know Him so no longer.” Because even the 
Flesh of Christ he knew not after the flesh, but after the Spirit, who, not by touching in curiosity, but in 
believing assured, acknowledgeth the power of His Resurrection; not saying in his heart, “Who hath 
ascended into heaven? that is, to bring Christ down; or, Who hath descended into the deep? that is, to 
bring back Christ from the dead.” “But,” saith he, “the word is nigh thee, in thy mouth, that Jesus is the 
Lord; and if thou shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. 
For with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation.” These, Brethren, are the words of the Apostle, pouring them forth with the holy inebriation of 
the Holy Ghost Himself. 


4. Forasmuch then as we could in no way have had this blessedness by which we see not and yet believe, 
unless we received it of the Holy Ghost; it is with good reason said, “It is expedient for you that I go away. 
For if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send Him unto you.” By 
His Divinity indeed He is with us always; but unless He had in Body gone away from us, we had always 
seen His Body after the flesh. and never believed after a spiritual sort; by the which belief justified and 
blessed we might attain with cleansed hearts to contemplate the Very Word, God with God, “by whom all 
things were made,” and “who was made Flesh, that He might dwell among us.” And if not with the contact 
of the hand, but “with the heart man believeth unto righteousness;” with good reason is the world, which 
will not believe save what it sees, convinced of our righteousness. Now that we might have that 
righteousness of faith of which the unbelieving world should be convinced, therefore said the Lord, “Of 
righteousness, because I go to the Father, and ye shall see Me no more.” As if He had said, “This shall be 
your righteousness, that ye believe on Me, the Mediator, of whom ye shall be most fully assured that He is 
risen again and gone to the Father, though ye see Him not after the Flesh; that by Him reconciled, ye may 
be able to see God after the Spirit.” Whence He saith to the woman who represents the Church, when she 
fell at His Feet after His Resurrection, “Touch Me not, for I am not yet ascended to the Father.” Which 
expression is understood mystically, thus. “Believe not in Me after a carnal manner by means of bodily 
contact; but thou shalt believe after a spiritual manner; that is, with a spiritual faith shalt touch Me, when 
I shall have ascended to the Father.” For, “blessed are they who do not see, and believe.” And this is the 
righteousness of faith, of which the world, which hath it not, is convinced of us who are not without it; for 
“the just liveth by faith.” Whether it be then that as rising again in Him, and in Him coming to the Father, 
we are invisibly and in justification perfected; or that as not seeing and yet believing we live by faith, for 
that “the just liveth by faith;” with these meanings said He, “Of righteousness, because I go to the Father, 


and ye shall see Me no more.” 


5. Nor let the world excuse itself by this, that it is hindered by the devil from believing on Christ. For to 
believers the prince of the world is cast out, that he work no more in the hearts of men whom Christ hath 
begun to possess by faith; as he worketh in the children of unbelief; whom he is constantly stirring up to 
tempt and disturb the righteous. For because he is cast out, who once had dominion interiorly he wageth 
war exteriorly. Although then by means of his persecutions, “the Lord doth direct the meek in judgment;” 
nevertheless in this very fact of his being cast out, is he “judged already.” And of this, “judgment” is the 
world convinced; for in vain doth he who will not believe on Christ complain of the devil whom, judged, 
that is, cast out, and for the exercising of us allowed to attack us from without, not only men, but even 
women, and boys, and girls, Martyrs have overcome. Now in whom have they overcome, but in Him on 
whom they have believed, and whom seeing not, they loved, and by whose dominion in their hearts they 
have got rid of a most oppressive lord. And all this by grace, by the gift, that is, of the Holy Ghost. Rightly 
then doth the Same Spirit convince the world, both of “sin,” because it believeth not on Christ; “and of 
righteousness,” because they who have had the will have believed, though Him on whom they believed 
they saw not; and by His Resurrection have hoped that themselves also should be in the resurrection 
perfected; “and of judgment,” because if they had had the will to believe, they could be hindered by none, 
“for that the prince of this world hath been judged already.” 


SERMON XCIV 


ON THE SAME WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN XVI. 8, “HE WILL CONVICT THE WORLD IN RESPECT OF SIN, AND 
OF RIGHTEOUSNESS, AND OF JUDGEMENT.” 


1. When our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ was speaking at length of the coming of the Holy Ghost, He 
said among the rest, “He shall convince the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment.” Nor 
when He had said this, did He pass on to another subject; but vouchsafed to convey a somewhat more 
explicit notice of this same truth. “Of sin,” said He, “because they believed not on Me. Of righteousness, 
because I go to the Father. Of judgment, because the prince of this world hath been judged already.” 
There arises therefore within us a desire of understanding, why as if it were men’s only sin, not to believe 
on Christ, He said it of this alone, that the Holy Ghost should convince the world; but if it is plain that 
besides this unbelief there are manifold other sins of men, why of this alone should the Holy Ghost 
convince the world? Is it because all sins are by unbelief retained, by faith remitted; that therefore God 
imputeth this one above all the rest, by which it comes to pass that the rest are not loosed, so long as 
proud man believes not in an Humbled God? For so it is written; “God resisteth the proud, but giveth 
grace unto the humble.” Now this grace of God is a gift of God. But the greatest gift is the Holy Ghost 
Himself; and therefore is it called grace. For forasmuch “as all had sinned, and needed the glory of God; 
because by one man sin entered into the world, and death by his sin in whom all have sinned;” therefore is 
it grace because given gratuitously. And therefore is it given gratuitously, because it is not rendered as a 
reward after a strict scrutiny of deserts, but given as a gift after the pardon of sins. 


2. Therefore of sin are unbelievers, that is, the lovers of the world, convinced; for they are signified by the 
name of the world. For when it is said, “He will convince the world of sin;” it is of none other sin than that 
they have not believed on Christ. For if this sin exist not, no sins will remain, because when the just man 
lives by faith, all are loosed. Now the difference is great as to whether one believe that Jesus is Christ, or 
whether he believe on Christ. For that Jesus is Christ even the devils believed, and yet the devils believed 
not on Christ. For he believeth on Christ, who both hopeth in Christ and loveth Christ. For if he have faith 
without hope and love, he believeth that Christ is, but he doth not believe on Christ. Whoso then believeth 
on Christ, by believing on Christ, Christ cometh unto him, and in a manner uniteth Himself to him, and he 
is made a member in His Body. Which cannot be, but by the accession of hope and love. 


3. What mean again His words, “Of righteousness, because I go to the Father”? And first must we enquire, 
if the world is convinced of sin, why it is also of righteousness? For who can rightly be convinced of 
righteousness? Is it indeed that the world is convinced of its own sin, but of Christ’s righteousness? I do 
not see what else can be understood; since He saith, “Of sin, because they believed not on Me. Of 
righteousness, because I go to the Father.” They believed not, He goeth to the Father. Their sin therefore, 
and His righteousness. But why would He name righteousness in this only, that He goeth to the Father? Is 
it not righteousness also that He came hither from the Father? Or is that rather mercy, that He came from 
the Father to us, and righteousness, that He goeth to the Father? 


4. So, Brethren, I think it expedient, that in so profound a depth of Scripture, in words, wherein 
peradventure there lies some hidden truth which may in due season be laid open, we should as it were 
together enquire faithfully, that we may attain to find healthfully. Why then doth He call this 
righteousness, in that He goeth to the Father, and not also in that He came from the Father? Is it that in 
that it is mercy that He came, therefore it is righteousness that He goeth? that so in our own case too we 
may learn that righteousness cannot be fulfilled in us, if we are slow to give a place first to mercy, “not 
seeking our own things, but the things of others also.” Which advice when the Apostle had given, he 
immediately joined to it the example of our Lord Himself; “Doing nothing,” saith he, “through strife or 
vain glory; but in lowliness of mind, each esteeming the other better than themselves. Not looking every 


man on his own things, but also on the things of others.” Then he added immediately, “Let this mind be in 
each of you which was also in Christ Jesus, who, being in the Form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God; but emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men, and 
found in fashion as a man; He humbled Himself, having become obedient even unto death, yea the death 
of the cross.” This is the mercy whereby He came from the Father. What then is the righteousness 
whereby He goeth to the Father? He goes on and says; “Wherefore God also hath exalted Him, and given 
Him a Name which is above every name; that at the Name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth, and that every tongue should confess that the 
Lord Jesus Christ is in the Glory of God the Father.” This is the righteousness whereby He goeth to the 
Father. 


5. But if He Alone goeth to the Father, what doth it profit us? Why is the world convinced by the Holy 
Ghost of this righteousness? And yet if He did not Alone go to the Father, He would not say in another 
place, “No man hath ascended up to heaven, but He That descended from heaven, the Son of man who is 
in heaven.” But the Apostle Paul also says, “For our conversation is in heaven.” And why is this? Because 
he also says, “If ye be risen with Christ, seek the things which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right 
hand of God. Mind the things which are above, not those which are upon the earth. For ye are dead, and 
your life is hid with Christ in God.” How then is He Alone? Is He therefore Alone because Christ with all 
His members is One, as the Head with His Body? Now what is His Body, but the Church? As the same 
teacher says, “Now ye are the Body of Christ, and members in particular.” Forasmuch then as we have 
fallen, and He descended for our sakes, what is, “No man hath ascended, but He That descended;” but 
that no man hath ascended, except as made one with Him, and as a member fastened into His Body who 
descended? And thus He saith to His disciples, “Without Me ye can do nothing.” For in one way is He One 
with the Father, and in another one with us. He is One with the Father, in that the Substance of the Father 
and the Son is One; He is One with the Father, in that, “Being in the Form of God, He thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God.” But He was made One with us, in that “He emptied Himself, taking the 
form of a servant;” He was made one with us, according to the seed of Abraham, “in whom all nations 
shall be blessed.” Which place when the Apostle had brought forward, he said, “He saith not, And to 
seeds, as of many; but as of one, And to thy Seed, which is Christ.” And for that we too belong to that 
which is Christ, by our incorporation together, and coherence to That Head, It is One Christ. And also for 
that he says to us too, “Therefore are ye Abraham’s seed, heirs according to the promise.” For if the seed 
of Abraham be One, and That One Seed of Abraham can only be understood of Christ; but this seed of 
Abraham we also are; therefore This Whole, that is, the Head and the Body, is One Christ. 


6. And therefore we ought not to deem ourselves separated from that righteousness, which the Lord 
Himself makes mention of, saying, “Of righteousness, because I go to the Father.” For we too have risen 
with Christ, and we are with Christ our Head, now for a while by faith and hope; but our hope will be 
completed in the last resurrection of the dead. But when our hope shall be completed, then shall our 
justification be completed also. And the Lord who was to complete it showed us in His Own Flesh (that is, 
in our Head), Wherein He rose again and ascended to the Father, what we ought to hope for. For that thus 
it is written, “He was delivered for our sins, and rose again for our justification.” The world then is 
convinced “of sin” in those who believe not on Christ; “and of righteousness,” in those who rise again in 
the members of Christ. Whence it is said, “That we may be the righteousness of God in him.” For if not in 
Him, in no way righteousness. But if in Him, He goeth with us Whole to the Father, and this perfect 
righteousness will be fulfilled in us. And therefore “of judgment” too is the world convinced, “because the 
prince of this world hath been judged already;” that is, the devil, the prince of the unrighteous, who in 
heart inhabit only in this world which they love, and therefore are called “the world;” as our conversation 
is in heaven, if we have risen again with Christ. Therefore as Christ together with us, that is His Body, is 
One; so the devil with all the ungodly whose head he is, with as it were his own body, is one. Wherefore as 
we are not separated from the righteousness, of which the Lord said, “Because I go to the Father;” so the 
ungodly are not separated from that judgment, of which He said, “Because the prince of this world hath 
been judged already.” 


SERMON XCV 


ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN XVI. 24, “HITHERTO HAVE YE ASKED NOTHING IN MY NAME;” AND ON 
THE WORDS OF LUKE X. 17, “LORD, EVEN THE DEMONS ARE SUBJECT UNTO US IN THY NAME.” 


1. When the Holy Gospel was being read, we heard what in truth ought at once to put every earnest soul 
in motion to seek, not to faint. For whoso is not moved, is not changed. But there is a dangerous 
movement, of which it is written, “Suffer not my feet to be moved.” But there is another movement of him 
who seeketh, knocketh, asketh. What then has been read we have all heard; but I suppose we have not all 
understood. It makes mention of that which together with me ye should seek, with me ask, for the 
receiving of which ye should with me knock. For as I hope the grace of the Lord will be with us, that 
whereas I wish to minister to you, I too may be thought worthy to receive. What is it, I pray you, that we 
have just heard that the Lord said to His disciples? “Hitherto have ye asked nothing in My Name.” Is He 
not speaking to those disciples, who, after He had sent them, having given them power to preach the 
Gospel, and to do mighty works, returned with joy, and said to Him, “Lord, even the devils are subject 
unto us through Thy Name”? Ye recognise, ye recollect this which I have quoted from the Gospel, which in 


every passage and every sentence speaketh truth, nowhere false, nowhere deceiveth. How then is it true, 
“Hitherto have ye asked nothing in My Name”? and, “Lord, even the devils are subject unto us through 
Thy name”? Of a surety this puts the mind in motion to ascertain the secret of this difficulty. Therefore ask 
we, seek, knock. Be there in us faithful godliness, not a restlessness of the flesh, but a submission of the 
mind, that He who seeth us knocking may open unto us. 


2. What the Lord then may give to be ministered unto you, do ye with earnest attention, that is, with 
hunger, receive; and when I shall have spoken it, ye will doubtless with sound taste approve what is 
placed before you out of the Lord’s store. The Lord Jesus knew whereby the soul of man, that is, the 
rational mind, made after the image of God, could be satisfied: only, that is, by Himself. This He knew, and 
knew that it was as yet without that fulness. He knew that He was manifest, and He knew that He was 
hidden. He knew what in Him was exhibited, what concealed. He knew all this. “How great,” says the 
Psalm, “is the multitude of Thy sweetness, O Lord, which Thou hast hidden to them that fear Thee; which 
Thou hast wrought for them that hope in Thee!” “Thy sweetness” both great and manifold “hast Thou 
hidden to them that fear Thee.” If thou hidest it to them that fear Thee, to whom dost Thou open it? “Thou 
hast wrought it for them that hope in Thee.” A twofold question has arisen, but either is solved by the 
other. If any one inquires after the other, what is this, “Thou hast hidden it to them that fear Thee; 
wrought it for them that hope in Thee”? Are they that fear, and they that hope, different? Do not the very 
same who fear God, hope in God? Who hopeth on Him who doth not fear Him? Who in a godly sort feareth 
Him, and hath not hope in Him? Let this then first be solved. Somewhat would I say concerning those who 
hope and those who fear. 


3. The Law hath fear, Grace hope. But what difference is there between the Law and Grace, since the 
Giver both of the Law and Grace is One? The Law alarmeth him who relieth on himself, Grace assisteth 
him who trusteth in God. The Law, I say, alarmeth; do not make light of this because it is brief; weigh it 
well, and it is considerable. Look well at what I have said, take what we minister, prove wherefrom we 
take it. The Law alarmeth him who relieth on himself, Grace assisteth him who trusteth in God. What saith 
the Law? Many things: and who can enumerate them? I bring forward one small and short precept from it 
which the Apostle hath brought forward, a very small one; let us see who is sufficient for it. “Thou shalt 
not lust.” What is this, Brethren? We have heard the Law; if there be no grace, thou hast heard thy 
punishment. Why dost thou boast to me whosoever thou art that hearing this dost rely upon thyself, why 
dost thou boast to me of innocence? Why dost thou flatter thyself thereupon? Thou canst say, “I have not 
plundered the goods of others;” I hear, I believe, perhaps I even see it, thou dost not plunder the goods of 
others. Thou hast heard, “Thou shalt not lust.” “I do not go in to another man’s wife;” this again I hear, 
believe, see. Thou hast heard, “Thou shalt not lust.” Why dost thou inspect thyself all round without, and 
dost not inspect within? Look in, and thou wilt see another law in thy members. Look in, why dost thou 
pass over thyself? Descend into thine own self. Thou wilt “see another law in thy members resisting the 
law of thy mind, and bringing thee into captivity in the law of sin which is in thy members.” With good 
reason then is the sweetness of God hidden to thee. The law placed in thy members, resisting the law of 
thy mind, bringeth thee into captivity. Of that sweetness which to thee is hidden, the holy Angels drink; 
thou canst not drink and taste that sweetness, captive as thou art. “Thou hadst not known concupiscence, 
unless the Law had said, Thou shalt not lust.” Thou heardest, fearedst, didst try to fight, couldest not 
overcome. For “sin taking occasion by the commandment wrought death.” Surely ye recognise them, they 
are the Apostle’s words. “Sin taking occasion by the commandment, wrought in me all manner of 
concupiscence.” Why didst thou vaunt thyself in thy pride? Lo, with thine own arms hath the enemy 
conquered thee. Thou verily, didst look for a commandment as a defence: and, lo, by the commandment 
the enemy hath found an occasion of entering in. “For sin taking occasion by the commandment,” he saith, 
“deceived me, and by it slew me.” What means what I said, “With thine own arms hath the enemy 
conquered thee”? Hear the same Apostle going on, and saying; “Wherefore the Law indeed is holy, and 
the commandment holy, and just, and good.” Make answer now to the revilers of the Law: make answer on 
the Apostle’s authority, “The commandment is holy, the Law holy, the commandment just and good. Was 
then that which is good, made death unto me? God forbid! But sin that it might appear sin, by that which 
is good wrought death in me.” Why is this but because on receiving the commandment thou didst fear, not 
love? Thou fearedst punishment, thou didst not love righteousness. Whoso feareth punishment, wisheth, if 
it were possible, to do what pleaseth him, and not to have what he feareth. God forbiddeth adultery, thou 
hast coveted another’s wife, thou dost not go in unto her, thou dost not do so, opportunity is given thee, 
thou hast time, a favourable place is open, witnesses are absent, yet thou dost not do it, wherefore? 
Because thou fearest the punishment. But no one will know it. Will not God know it? So it is clear, because 
God knoweth what thou art about to do, thou doest it not; but here thou fearest the threatenings of God, 
not lovest His commandments. Why dost thou not do it? Because if thou do, thou wilt be cast into hell fire. 
It is the fire thou fearest. O if thou didst love chastity, thou wouldest not do it, even though thou mightest 
be altogether unpunished. If God were to say to thee, “Lo, do it, I will not condemn thee, I will not 
condemn thee to hell fire, but I will withhold My Face from thee.” If thou did it not because of this threat, 
it would be from the love of God that thou didst not do it, not from the fear of judgment. But thou 
wouldest do it, perhaps I mean thou wouldest do so; for it is not my place to judge. If thou do it not on this 
principle because thou abhorrest the contamination of adultery, because thou lovest His precepts, that 
thou mayest obtain His promises, and not because thou fearest His condemnation, it is the grace which 
maketh saints that aideth thee; it is all of grace, ascribe it not to thine own self, attribute it not to thine 
own strength. Thou actest from delight in it, well; thou actest in charity, well; I assent, I agree. Charity 


worketh by thee, when thou actest with thy will. At once dost thou taste sweetness, if thou hope on the 
Lord. 


4. But whence hast thou this charity, if yet thou hast it? for I am afraid lest even yet it is through fear thou 
doest it not, and lest thou seem great in thine own eyes. Now if it is through charity that thou doest it not, 
thou art truly great. Hast thou charity? “I have,” you say. Whence? “From myself.” Far art thou from 
sweetness, if thou hast it from thine own self. Thou wilt love thine own self, because thou wilt love that 
from which thou hast it. But I will convict thee that thou hast it not. For in that thou dost think that thou 
hast so great a thing from thine own self, by that very fact I do not believe thou hast it. For if thou hadst, 
thou wouldest know from whence thou hadst it. Hast thou charity from thyself, as if it were some light, 
some little thing? “If thou shouldest speak with the tongues of men and Angels, but have not charity, thou 
wouldest be a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. If thou shouldest know all mysteries, and have all 
knowledge, and all prophecy, and all faith so that thou couldest remove mountains, but not have charity,” 
these things could not profit thee. “If thou shouldest distribute all thy goods to the poor, and deliver up 
thy body to be burned, but not have charity, thou wouldest be nothing.” How great is this charity, which if 
it be wanting, all things profit nothing! Compare it not to thy faith, not to thy knowledge, not to thy gift of 
tongues, to lesser things, to the eye of thy body, the hand, the foot, the belly, to any one lowest member 
compare charity, are these least things to be in any way compared to charity? So then the eye and nose 
thou hast from God, and hast thou charity from thine own self? If thou hast given thyself charity which 
surpasseth all things, thou hast made God of light account with thee. What more can God give thee? 
Whatever He may have given, is less. Charity which thou hast given thyself, surpasseth all things. But if 
thou hast it, thou hast not given it to thyself. “For what hast thou which thou hast not received?” Who 
gave to me, who gave to thee? God. Acknowledge Him in His gifts, that thou feel not His condemnation. 
By believing the Scriptures, God hath given thee charity, a great boon, charity, which surpasseth all 
things. God gave it thee, “because the charity of God hath been shed abroad in our hearts;” by thine own 
self, perhaps? God forbid; “by the Holy Ghost, who hath been given us.” 


5. Return with me to that captive, return with me to my proposition. “The Law alarmeth him that relieth 
on himself, grace assisteth him who trusteth in God.” For look at that captive. “He seeth another law in his 
members resisting the law of his mind, and leading him captive in the law of sin, which is in his 
members.” Lo, he is bound, lo, he is dragged along, lo, he is led captive, lo, he is subjected. What hath 
that profited him, “Thou shalt not lust”? He hath heard, “Thou shalt not lust;” that he might know his 
enemy, not that he might overcome him. “For he had not known concupiscence,” that is, his enemy, 
“unless the Law had said, Thou shalt not lust.” Now thou hast seen the enemy, fight, deliver thyself, make 
good thy liberty, let the suggestions of pleasure be kept down, unlawful delight be utterly destroyed. Arm 
thyself, thou hast the Law, march on, conquer if thou canst. For what good is it that through the little 
portion of God’s grace thou hast already, thou “delightest in the Law of God after the inward man? But 
thou seest another law in thy members resisting the law of thy mind;” not “resisting” yet powerless for 
aught, but “leading thee captive in the law of sin.” Behold, whence to thee who fearest that “plentifulness 
of sweetness is hidden!” to him that feareth it “is hidden,” how is it” wrought” out for him that “trusteth”? 
Cry out under thine enemy, for that thou hast an assailant, thou hast an Helper too, who looketh upon 
thee as thou fightest, who helpeth thee in difficulty; but only if He find thee “trusting;” for the proud He 
hateth. What then wilt thou cry under this enemy? “Wretched man that I am!” Ye see it already, for ye 
have cried out. Be this your cry, when haply thou art distressed under the enemy, say ye, in your inmost 
heart say, in sound faith say, “Wretched man that I am!” Wretched that I am! “Therefore wretched,” 
because “I.” “Wretched man that I am,” both because “I,” and because “man.” For “he is disquieted in 
vain.” For though “man walketh in the Image;” yet, “wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?” Wilt thou thyself? where is thy strength, where is thy confidence? Of a surety 
thou both criest out, and art silent; silent, that is, from extolling thyself, not from calling upon God. Be 
silent, and cry out. For God Himself too is both silent, and crieth aloud; He is silent from judgment, He is 
not silent from precept; so be thou too silent from elation, not from invocation; lest God say to thee, “I 
have been silent, shall I be silent always?” Cry out therefore, “O wretched man that I am!” Acknowledge 
thyself conquered, put thine own strength to shame, and say, “Wretched man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?” What did I say above? The Law alarmeth him that relieth upon himself. 
Behold, man relied upon himself, he attempted to fight, he could not get the better, he was conquered, 
prostrated, subjugated, led captive. He learnt to rely upon God, and it remaineth that him whom the Law 
alarmed while he relied upon himself, grace should assist now that he trusteth in God. In this confidence 
he saith, “Who shall deliver me from the body of this death? The grace of God by Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Now see the sweetness, taste it, relish it; hear the Psalm, “Taste and see that the Lord is sweet.” He hath 
become sweet to thee, for that He hath delivered thee. Thou wast bitter to thine own self, when thou didst 
rely upon thyself. Drink sweetness, receive the earnest of so great abundance. 


6. The disciples then of the Lord Jesus Christ while yet under the Law had to be cleansed still, to be 
nourished still, to be corrected still, to be directed still. For they still had concupiscence; whereas the Law 
saith, “Thou shalt not lust.” Without offence to those holy rams, the leaders of the flock, without offence to 
them I would say it, for I say the truth: the Gospel relates, that they contended which of them should be 
the greatest, and whilst the Lord was yet on earth, they were agitated by a dissension about pre- 
eminence. Whence was this, but from the old leaven? whence, but from the law in the members, resisting 
the law of the mind? They sought for eminence; yea, they desired it; they thought which should be the 


greatest; therefore is their pride put to shame by a little child. Jesus calleth unto him the age of humility 
to tame the swelling desire. With good reason then when they returned too, and said, “Lord, behold even 
the devils are subject unto us through Thy Name.” (It was for a nothing that they rejoiced; of what 
importance was it compared to that which God promised?) The Lord, the Good Master, quieting fear, and 
building up a firm support, said to them, “In this rejoice not that the devils are subject unto you.” Why so? 
Because “many will come in My Name, saying, Behold, in Thy Name we have cast out devils; and I will say 
to them, I know you not. In this rejoice not, but rejoice because your names are written in heaven.” Ye 
cannot yet be there, yet notwithstanding ye are already written there. Therefore “rejoice.” So that place 
again, “Hitherto have ye asked nothing in My Name.” For what ye have asked, in comparison with that 
which I am willing to give, is nothing. For what have ye asked in My Name? That the devils should be 
subject unto you? “In this rejoice not,” that is, what ye have asked is nothing; for if it were anything, He 
would bid them rejoice. So then it was not absolutely nothing, but that it was little in comparison of that 
greatness of God’s rewards. For the Apostle Paul was not really not anything; and yet in comparison of 
God, “Neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth.” And so I say to you, and I say to 
myself, both to myself and you I say, when we ask in Christ’s Name for these temporal things. For ye have 
asked undoubtedly. For who doth not ask? One asketh for health, if he is sick; another asketh for 
deliverance, if he is in prison; another asketh for the port, if he is tossed about at sea; another asketh for 
victory, if he is in conflict with an enemy; and in the Name of Christ he asketh all, and what he asketh is 
nothing. What then must be asked for? “Ask in My Name.” And He said not what, but by the very words 
we understand what we ought to ask. “Ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be full. Ask, and ye 
shall receive, in My Name.” But what? Not nothing; but what? “That your joy may be full;” that is, ask 
what may suffice you. For when thou askest for temporal things, thou askest for nothing. “Whoso shall 
drink of this water, shall thirst again.” He letteth down the watering pot of desire into the well, he taketh 
up whereof to drink, only that he may thirst again. “Ask, that your joy may be full;” that is, that ye may be 
satisfied, not feel delight only for a time. Ask what may suffice you; speak Philip’s language, “Lord, show 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” The Lord saith to you, “Have I been so long time with you, and have ye 
not known Me? Philip, he that seeth Me, seeth the Father also.” Render then thanks to Christ, made weak 
for you that are weak, and make ready your desires for Christ’s Divinity, to be satisfied therewith. Turn we 
to the Lord, etc. 


SERMON XCVI 
ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL, JOHN. XXI. 16, “SIMON, SON OF JOHN, LOVEST THOU ME?” ETC 


1. Ye have observed, beloved, that in to-day’s lesson it was said by the Lord to Peter in a question, “Lovest 
thou Me?” To whom he answered, “Thou knowest, Lord, that I love thee.” This was done a second, and a 
third time; and at each several reply, the Lord said, “Feed My lambs.” To Peter did Christ commend His 
lambs to be fed, who fed even Peter himself. For what could Peter do for the Lord, especially now that He 
had an Immortal Body, and was about to ascend into heaven? As though He had said to him, “Lovest thou 
Me?’ Herein show that thou lovest Me, Feed my sheep.” So then, Brethren, do ye with obedience hear 
that ye are Christ’s sheep; seeing that we on our part with fear hear, Feed My sheep”? If we feed with 
fear, and fear for the sheep; these sheep how ought they to fear for themselves? Let then carefulness be 
our portion, obedience yours; pastoral watchfulness our portion, the humility of the flock yours. Although 
we too who seem to speak to you from a higher place, are with fear beneath your feet; forasmuch as we 
know how perilous an account must be rendered of this as it were exalted seat. Wherefore, dearly 
beloved, Catholic plants, Members of Christ, think What a Head ye have! Children of God, think What a 
Father ye have found. Christians, think What an Inheritance is promised you. Not such as on earth cannot 
be possessed by children, save when their parents are dead. For no one on earth possesses a father’s 
inheritance, save when he is dead. But we whilst our Father liveth shall possess what He shall give; for 
that our Father cannot die. I add more, I say more, and say the truth; our Father will Himself be our 
Inheritance. 


2. Live consistently, especially ye candidates of Christ, recently baptized, just regenerated, as I have 
admonished you before, so say I now, and give expression to my solicitude; for the present lesson of the 
Gospel hath forced upon me a greater fear: take heed to yourselves, do not imitate evil Christians. Say not 
I will do this, for many of the faithful do it. This is not to procure a defence for the soul; but to look out for 
companions unto hell. Grow ye in this floor of the Lord; herein ye will find good men to please you, if ye 
yourselves are good. For are ye our private property? Heretics and schismatics have made their own 
private property out of what they have stolen from the Lord, and would feed, not Christ’s flocks, but their 
own against Christ. It is true indeed, they place His title on these their spoils, that their robberies may be 
as it were maintained by the title of His Power. What doeth Christ when such as these are converted, who 
have received the title of His Baptism out of the Church? He casteth out the spoiler, He doth not efface 
the title, and taketh possession of the house; because He hath found His title there. What need is there 
that He should change His Own Name? Do they take heed to what the Lord said to Peter, “Feed My lambs, 
feed My sheep”? Did He say to him, “Feed thy lambs;” or, “Feed thy sheep”? But for them who are shut 
out, what said He in the Song of Songs, unto the Church? The Spouse speaking to the Bride, saith, “If thou 
know not thyself, O thou fair one among women, go forth.” As though He said, “I do not cast thee out, go 
forth, if thou know not thyself, O thou fair one among women,’ if thou know not thyself in the mirror of 
divine Scripture, if thou give not heed, O thou fair woman, to the mirror which with no false lustre 


deceiveth thee; if thou know not that of thee it is said, Thy glory shall be above all earth;’ that of thee it is 
said, I will give thee nations for thine inheritance, and the limits of the earth for thy possession;’ and other 
innumerable testimonies which set forth the Catholic Church. If then thou know not these, thou hast no 
part in Me, thou canst not make thyself My heir. Go forth then in the footsteps of the flocks’ not in the 
fellowship of the flock; and feed thy goats, not as it was said to Peter, My sheep.’ To Peter it was said, 
“My sheep;” to schismatics it is said,” thy goats.” In the one place “sheep,” in the other “goats;” in the one 
place “Mine,” in the other “thine.” Recollect the right Hand and the left of our Judge; recollect where the 
goats shall stand, and where the sheep; and it will be plain to you where is the right hand, where the left, 
the white and the black, the lightsome, and the darksome, the fair and the deformed, that which is about 
to receive the kingdom, and that which is to find everlasting punishment. 


SERMON XCVII 


ON THE SAME WORDS OF THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. XXI. 15, “SIMON, SON OF JOHN, LOVEST THOU ME MORE THAN 
THESE?” ETC 


1. Ye remember that the Apostle Peter, the first of all the Apostles, was disturbed at the Lord’s Passion. Of 
his own self disturbed, but by Christ renewed. For he was first a bold presumer, and became afterwards a 
timid denier. He had promised that he would die for the Lord, when the Lord was first to die for him. 
When he said then, “I will be with Thee even unto death,” and “I will lay down my life for Thee;” the Lord 
answered him, “Wilt thou lay down thy life for Me? Verily I say unto thee, Before the cock crow, thou shalt 
deny Me thrice.” They came to the hour; and because that Christ was God, and Peter a man, the Scripture 
was fulfilled, “I said in my panic, Every man is a liar.” And the Apostle says, “For God is true, and every 
man a liar.” Christ true, Peter a liar. 


2. But what now? The Lord asketh him as ye heard when the Gospel was being read, and saith to him, 
“Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me more than these?” He answered and said, “Yea Lord Thou knowest 
that I love Thee.” And again the Lord asked this question, and a third time He asked it. And when he 
asserted in reply his love, He commended to him the flock. For each several time the Lord Jesus said to 
Peter, as he said, “I love thee;” “Feed My lambs,” feed My “little sheep.” In this one Peter was figured the 
unity of all pastors, of good pastors, that is, who know that they feed Christ’s sheep for Christ, not for 
themselves. Was Peter at this time a liar, or did he answer untruly that he loved the Lord? He made this 
answer truly; for he made answer of that which he saw in his own heart. Whereas when he said, “I will lay 
down my life for Thee,” he would presume on future strength. Now every man knows it may be what sort 
of man he is at the time when he is speaking; what he shall be on the morrow, who knows? So then Peter 
turned back his eyes to his own heart, when he was asked by the Lord, and in confidence made answer of 
what he saw there: “Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee.’ What I tell Thee, Thou knowest; what I see 
here in my heart, Thou seest also.” Nevertheless, he did not venture to say what the Lord had asked. For 
the Lord had not simply said, “Lovest Thou me?” but had added, “Lovest thou Me more than these?” that 
is, “Lovest thou Me more than these here do?” He was speaking of the other disciples; Peter could not say 
ought but, “I love Thee;” he did not venture to say, “more than these.” He would not be a liar a second 
time. It were enough for him to bear testimony to his own heart; it was no duty of his to be judge of the 
heart of others. 


3. Peter then was true; or rather was Christ true in Peter? Now when the Lord Jesus Christ would, He 
abandoned Peter, and Peter was found a man; but when it so pleased the Lord Jesus Christ, He filled Peter, 
and Peter was found true. The Rock (Petra) made Peter true, for the Rock was Christ. And what did He 
announce to him, when he answered a third time that he loved Christ, and a third time the Lord 
commended His little sheep to Peter? He announced to him beforehand his suffering. “When thou wast 
young,” saith He, “thou girdedst thyself, and wentest whither thou wouldest; but when thou shalt be old, 
thou shalt stretch forth thine hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest 
not.” The Evangelist hath explained to us Christ’s meaning. “This spake He,” saith he, “signifying by what 
death he should glorify God;” that is that he was crucified for Christ; for this is, “Thou shalt stretch forth 
thine hands.” Where now is that denier? Then after this the Lord Christ said, “Follow Me.” Not in the 
same sense as before, when he called the disciples. For then too He said, “Follow Me;” but then to 
instruction, now to a crown. Was he not afraid to be put to death when he denied Christ? He was afraid to 
suffer that which Christ suffered. But now he must be afraid no more. For he saw Him now Alive in the 
Flesh, whom he had seen hanging on the Tree. By His Resurrection Christ took away the fear of death; 
and forasmuch as He had taken away the fear of death, with good reason did He enquire of Peter’s love. 
Fear had thrice denied, love thrice confessed. The threefoldness of denial, the forsaking of the Truth; the 
threefoldness of confession, the testimony of love. 
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Lectures Or Tractates On The Gospel According To St. John 


TRANSLATED BY 
REV. JOHN GIBB, D.D., 
PROFESSOR IN THE THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, GUILFORD STREET, LONDON. 
AND 
REV. JAMES INNES, 
MINISTER AT PANBRIDE, NEAR DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. 


TRACTATE I 


CHAPTER I. 1-5 


1. When I give heed to what we have just read from the apostolic lesson, that “the natural man perceiveth 
not the things which are of the Spirit of God,” and consider that in the present assembly, my beloved, 
there must of necessity be among you many natural men, who know only according to the flesh, and 
cannot yet raise themselves to spiritual understanding, I am in great difficulty how, as the Lord shall 
grant, I may be able to express, or in my small measure to explain, what has been read from the Gospel, 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God;” for this the natural 
man does not perceive. What then, brethren? Shall we be silent for this cause? Why then is it read, if we 
are to be silent regarding it? Or why is it heard, if it be not explained? And why is it explained, if it be not 
understood? And so, on the other hand, since I do not doubt that there are among your number some who 
can not only receive it when explained, but even understand it before it is explained, I shall not defraud 
those who are able to receive it, from fear of my words being wasted on the ears of those who are not able 
to receive it. Finally, there will be present with us the compassion of God, so that perchance there may be 
enough for all, and each receive what he is able, while he who speaks says what he is able. For to speak of 
the matter as it is, who is able? I venture to say, my brethren, perhaps not John himself spoke of the 
matter as it is, but even he only as he was able; for it was man that spoke of God, inspired indeed by God, 
but still man. Because he was inspired he said something; if he had not been inspired, he would have said 
nothing; but because a man inspired, he spoke not the whole, but what a man could he spoke. 


2. For this John, dearly beloved brethren, was one of those mountains concerning which it is written: “Let 
the mountains receive peace for thy people, and the hills righteousness.” The mountains are lofty souls, 
the hills little souls. But for this reason do the mountains receive peace, that the hills may be able to 
receive righteousness. What is the righteousness which the hills receive? Faith, for “the just doth live by 
faith.” The smaller souls, however, would not receive faith unless the greater souls, which are called 
mountains, were illuminated by Wisdom herself, that they may be able to transmit to the little ones what 
the little ones can receive; and the hills live by faith, because the mountains receive peace. By the 
mountains themselves it was said to the Church, “Peace be with you;” and the mountains themselves in 
proclaiming peace to the Church did not divide themselves against Him from whom they received peace, 
that truly, not feignedly, they might proclaim peace. 


3. For there are other mountains which cause shipwreck, on which, if any one drive his ship, she is dashed 
to pieces. For it is easy, when land is seen by men in peril, to make a venture as it were to reach it; but 
sometimes land is seen on a mountain, and rocks lie hid under the mountain; and when any one makes for 
the mountain, he falls on the rocks, and finds there not rest, but wrecking. So there have been certain 
mountains, and great have they appeared among men, and they have created heresies and schisms, and 
have divided the Church of God; but those who divided the Church of God were not those mountains 
concerning which it is said, “Let the mountains receive peace for thy people.” For in what manner have 
they received peace who have severed unity? 


4. But those who received peace to proclaim it to the people have made Wisdom herself an object of 
contemplation, so far as human hearts could lay hold on that which “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither has ascended into the heart of man.” If it has not ascended into the heart of man, how has it 
ascended into the heart of John? Was not John a man? Or perhaps neither into John’s heart did it ascend, 
but John’s heart ascended into it? For that which ascends into the heart of man is from beneath, to man; 
but that to which the heart of man ascends is above, from man. Even so brethren, can it be said that, if it 
ascended into the heart of John (if in any way it can be said), it ascended into his heart in so far as he was 
not man. What means “was not man”? In so far as he had begun to be an angel. For all saints are angels, 
since they are messengers of God. Therefore to carnal and natural men, who are not able to perceive the 


things that are of God, what says the apostle? “For whereas ye say, I am of Paul, I of Apollos, are ye not 
men?” What did he wish to make them whom he upbraided because they were men? Do you wish to know 
what he wished to make them? Hear in the Psalms: “I have said, ye are gods; and all of you are children of 
the Most High.” To this, then, God calls us, that we be not men. But then will it be for the better that we 
be not men, if first we recognize the fact that we are men, that is, to the end that we may rise to that 
height from humility; lest, when we think that we are something when we are nothing, we not only do not 
receive what we are not, but even lose what we are. 


5. Accordingly, brethren, of these mountains was John also, who said, “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” This mountain had received peace; he was contemplating 
the divinity of the Word. Of what sort was this mountain? How lofty? He had risen above all peaks of the 
earth, he had risen above all plains of the sky, he had risen above all heights of the stars, he had risen 
above all choirs and legions of the angels. For unless he rose above all those things which were created, 
he would not arrive at Him by whom all things were made. You cannot imagine what he rose above, unless 
you see at what he arrived. Dost thou inquire concerning heaven and earth? They were made. Dost thou 
inquire concerning the things that are in heaven and earth? Surely much more were they made. Dost thou 
inquire concerning spiritual beings, concerning angels, archangels, thrones, dominions, powers, 
principalities? These also were made. For when the Psalm enumerated all these things, it finished thus: 
“He spoke, and they were made; He commanded, and they were created.” If “He spoke and they were 
made,” it was by the Word that they were made; but if it was by the Word they were made, the heart of 
John could not reach to that which he says, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God,” unless he had risen above all things that were made by the Word. What a 
mountain this! How holy! How high among those mountains that received peace for the people of God, 
that the hills might receive righteousness! 


6. Consider, then, brethren, if perchance John is not one of those mountains concerning whom we sang a 
little while ago, “I have lifted up mine eyes to the mountains, from whence shall come my help.” 
Therefore, my brethren, if you would understand, lift up your eyes to this mountain, that is, raise 
yourselves up to the evangelist, rise to his meaning. But, because though these mountains receive peace 
he cannot be in peace who places his hope in man, do not so raise your eyes to the mountain as to think 
that your hope should be placed in man; and so say, “I have lifted up mine eyes to the mountains, from 
whence shall come my help,” that you immediately add, “My help is from the Lord, who made heaven and 
earth.” Therefore let us lift our eyes to the mountains, from whence shall come our help; and yet it is not 
in the mountains themselves that our hope should be placed, for the mountains receive what they may 
minister to us; therefore, from whence the mountains also receive there should our hope be placed. When 
we lift our eyes to the Scriptures, since it was through men the Scriptures were ministered, we are lifting 
our eyes to the mountains, from whence shall come our help; but still, since they were men who wrote the 
Scriptures, they did not shine of themselves, but “He was the true light, who lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” A mountain also was that John the Baptist, who said, “I am not the Christ,” lest 
any one, placing his hope in the mountain, should fall from Him who illuminates the mountain. He also 
confessed, saying, “Since of His fullness have all we received.” So thou oughtest to say, “I have lifted up 
mine eyes to the mountains, from whence shall come my help,” so as not to ascribe to the mountains the 
help that comes to thee; but continue and say, “My help is from the Lord, who made heaven and earth.” 


7. Therefore, brethren, may this be the result of my admonition, that you understand that in raising your 
hearts to the Scriptures (when the gospel was sounding forth, “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God,” and the rest that was read), you were lifting your eyes to the 
mountains. For unless the mountains said these things, you would not find out how to think of them at all. 
Therefore from the mountains came your help, that you even heard of these things; but you cannot yet 
understand what you have heard. Call for help from the Lord, who made heaven and earth; for the 
mountains were enabled only so to speak as not of themselves to illuminate, because they themselves are 
also illuminated by hearing. Thence John, who said these things, received them—he who lay on the Lord’s 
breast, and from the Lord’s breast drank in what he might give us to drink. But he gave us words to drink. 
Thou oughtest then to receive understanding from the source from which he drank who gave thee to 
drink; so that thou mayest lift up thine eyes to the mountains from whence shall come thine aid, so that 
from thence thou mayest receive, as it were, the cup, that is, the word, given thee to drink; and yet, since 
thy help is from the Lord, who made heaven and earth, thou mayest fill thy breast from the source from 
which he filled his; whence thou saidst, “My help is from the Lord, who made heaven and earth:” let him, 
then, fill who can. Brethren, this is what I have said: Let each one lift up his heart in the manner that 
seems fitting, and receive what is spoken. But perhaps you will say that I am more present to you than 
God. Far be such a thought from you! He is much more present to you; for I appear to your eyes, He 
presides over your consciences. Give me then your ears, Him your hearts, that you may fill both. Behold, 
your eyes, and those your bodily senses, you lift up to us; and yet not to us, for we are not of those 
mountains, but to the gospel itself, to the evangelist himself: your hearts, however, to the Lord to be filled. 
Moreover, let each one so lift up as to see what he lifts up, and whither. What do I mean by saying, “what 
he lifts up, and whither?” Let him see to it what sort of a heart he lifts up, because it is to the Lord he lifts 
it up, lest, encumbered by a load of fleshly pleasure, it fall ere ever it is raised. But does each one see that 
he bears a burden of flesh? Let him strive by continence to purify that which he may lift up to God. For 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, because they shall see God.” 


8. But let us see what advantage it is that these words have sounded, “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” We also uttered words when we spoke. Was it such a 
word that was with God? Did not those words which we uttered sound and pass away? Did God’s Word, 
then, sound and come to an end? If so, how were all things made by it, and without it was nothing made? 
how is that which it created ruled by it, if it sounded and passed away? What sort of a word, then, is that 
which is both uttered and passes not away? Give ear, my beloved, it is a great matter. By everyday talk, 
words here become despicable to us, because through their sounding and passing away they are despised, 
and seem nothing but words. But there is a word in the man himself which remains within; for the sound 
proceeds from the mouth. There is a word which is spoken in a truly spiritual manner, that which you 
understand from the sound, not the sound itself. Mark, I speak a word when I say “God.” How short the 
word which I have spoken—four letters and two syllables! Is this all that God is, four letters and two 
syllables? Or is that which is signified as costly as the word is paltry? What took place in thy heart when 
thou heardest “God”? What took place in my heart when I said “God”? A certain great and perfect 
substance was in our thoughts, transcending every changeable creature of flesh or of soul. And if I say to 
thee, “Is God changeable or unchangeable?” thou wilt answer immediately, “Far be it from me either to 
believe or imagine that God is changeable: God is unchangeable.” Thy soul, though small, though perhaps 
still carnal, could not answer me otherwise than that God is unchangeable: but every creature is 
changeable; how then wert thou able to enter, by a glance of thy spirit, into that which is above the 
creature, so as confidently to answer me, “God is unchangeable”? What, then, is that in thy heart, when 
thou thinkest of a certain substance, living, eternal, all-powerful, infinite, everywhere present, everywhere 
whole, nowhere shut in? When thou thinkest of these qualities, this is the word concerning God in thy 
heart. But is this that sound which consists of four letters and two syllables? Therefore, whatever things 
are spoken and pass away are sounds, are letters, are syllables. His word which sounds passes away; but 
that which the sound signified, and was in the speaker as he thought of it, and in the hearer as he 
understood it, that remains while the sounds pass away. 


9. Turn thy attention to that word. Thou canst have a word in thy heart, as it were a design born in thy 
mind, so that thy mind brings forth the design; and the design is, so to speak, the offspring of thy mind, 
the child of thy heart. For first thy heart brings forth a design to construct some fabric, to set up 
something great on the earth; already the design is conceived, and the work is not yet finished: thou seest 
what thou wilt make; but another does not admire, until thou hast made and constructed the pile, and 
brought that fabric into shape and to completion; then men regard the admirable fabric, and admire the 
design of the architect; they are astonished at what they see, and are pleased with what they do not see: 
who is there who can see a design? If, then, on account of some great building a human design receives 
praise, do you wish to see what a design of God is the Lord Jesus Christ, that is, the Word of God? Mark 
this fabric of the world. View what was made by the Word, and then thou wilt understand what is the 
nature of the world. Mark these two bodies of the world, the heavens and the earth. Who will unfold in 
words the beauty of the heavens? Who will unfold in words the fruitfulness of the earth? Who will worthily 
extol the changes of the seasons? Who will worthily extol the power of seeds? You see what things I do not 
mention, lest in giving a long list I should perhaps tell of less than you can call up to your own minds. 
From this fabric, then, judge the nature of the Word by which it was made: and not it alone; for all these 
things are seen, because they have to do with the bodily sense. By that Word angels also were made; by 
that Word archangels were made, powers, thrones, dominions, principalities; by that Word were made all 
things. Hence, judge what a Word this is. 


10. Perhaps some one now answers me, “Who so conceives this Word?” Do not then imagine, as it were, 
some paltry thing when thou hearest “the Word,” nor suppose it to be words such as thou hearest them 
every day—”he spoke such words,” “such words he uttered,” “such words you tell me;” for by constant 
repetition the term word has become, so to speak, worthless. And when thou hearest, “In the beginning 
was the Word,” lest thou shouldest imagine something worthless, such as thou hast been accustomed to 
think of when thou wert wont to listen to human words, hearken to what thou must think of: “The Word 
was God.” 


wou“ 


11. Now some unbelieving Arian may come forth and say that “the Word of God was made.” How can it be 
that the Word of God was made, when God by the Word made all things? If the Word of God was itself also 
made, by what other Word was it made? But if thou sayest that there is a Word of the Word, I say, that by 
which it was made is itself the only Son of God. But if thou dost not say there is a Word of the Word, allow 
that that was not made by which all things were made. For that by which all things were made could not 
be made by itself. Believe the evangelist then. For he might have said, “In the beginning God made the 
Word:” even as Moses said, “In the beginning God made the heavens and the earth;” and enumerates all 
things thus: “God said, Let it be made, and it was made.” If “said,” who said? God. And what was made? 
Some creature. Between the speaking of God and the making of the creature, what was there by which it 
was made but the Word? For God said, “Let it be made, and it was made.” This Word is unchangeable; 
although changeable things are made by it, the Word itself is unchangeable. 


12. Do not then believe that that was made by which were made all things, lest thou be not new-made by 
the Word, which makes all things new. For already hast thou been made by the Word, but it behoves thee 
to be new-made by the Word. If, however, thy belief about the Word be wrong, thou wilt not be able to be 
new-made by the Word. And although creation by the Word has happened to thee, so that thou hast been 


made by Him, thou art unmade by thyself: if by thyself thou art unmade, let Him who made thee make 
thee new: if by thyself thou hast been made worse, let Him who created thee re-create thee. But how can 
He re-create thee by the Word, if thou holdest a wrong opinion about the Word? The evangelist says, “In 
the beginning was the Word;” and thou sayest, “In the beginning the Word was made.” He says, “All things 
were made by Him;” and thou sayest that the Word Himself was made. The evangelist might have said, “In 
the beginning the Word was made:” but what does he say? “In the beginning was the Word.” If He was, He 
was not made; that all things might be made by it, and without Him nothing be made. If, then, “in the 
beginning the Word was, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God;” if thou canst not imagine 
what it is, wait till thou art grown. That is strong meat: receive thou milk that thou mayest be nourished, 
and be able to receive strong meat. 


13. Give good heed to what follows, brethren, “All things were made by Him, and without Him was 
nothing made,” so as not to imagine that “nothing” is something. For many, wrongly understanding 
“without Him was nothing made,” are wont to fancy that “nothing” is something. Sin, indeed, was not 
made by Him; and it is plain that sin is nothing, and men become nothing when they sin. An idol also was 
not made by the Word;—it has indeed a sort of human form, but man himself was made by the Word;—for 
the form of man in an idol was not made by the Word, and it is written, “We know that an idol is nothing.” 
Therefore these things were not made by the Word; but whatever was made in the natural manner, 
whatever belongs to the creature, everything that is fixed in the sky, that shines from above, that flies 
under the heavens, and that moves in universal nature, every creature whatsoever: I will speak more 
plainly, brethren, that you may understand me; I will say, from an angel even to a worm. What more 
excellent than an angel among created things? what lower than a worm? He who made the angel made 
the worm also; but the angel is fit for heaven, the worm for earth. He who created also arranged. If He 
had placed the worm in heaven, thou mightest have found fault; if He had willed that angels should spring 
from decaying flesh, thou mightest have found fault: and yet God almost does this, and He is not to be 
found fault with. For all men born of flesh, what are they but worms? and of these worms God makes 
angels. For if the Lord Himself says, “But I am a worm and no man,” who will hesitate to say what is 
written also in Job, “How much more is man rottenness, and the son of man a worm?” First he said, “Man 
is rottenness;” and afterwards, “The son of man a worm:” because a worm springs from rottenness, 
therefore “man is rottenness,” and “the son of man a worm.” Behold what for thy sake He was willing to 
become, who “in the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God!” Why 
did He for thy sake become this? That thou mightest suck, who wert not able to chew. Wholly in this 
sense, then, brethren, understand “All things were made by Him, and without Him was nothing made.” 
For every creature, great and small, was made by Him: by Him were made things above and things 
beneath; spiritual and corporeal, by Him were they made. For no form, no structure, no agreement of 
parts, no substance whatever that can have weight, number, measure, exists but by that Word, and by that 
Creator Word, to whom it is said, “Thou hast ordered all things in measure, and in number, and in 
weight.” 


14. Therefore, let no one deceive you, when perchance you suffer annoyance from flies. For some have 
been mocked by the devil, and taken with flies. As fowlers are accustomed to put flies in their traps to 
deceive hungry birds, so these have been deceived with flies by the devil. Some one or other was suffering 
annoyance from flies; a Manichaean found him in his trouble, and when he said that he could not bear 
flies, and hated them exceedingly, immediately the Manichaean said, “Who made them?” And since he was 
suffering from annoyance, and hated them, he dared not say, “God made them,” though he was a Catholic. 
The other immediately added, “If God did not make them, who made them?” “Truly,” replied the Catholic, 
“T believe the devil made them.” And the other immediately said, “If the devil made the fly, as I see you 
allow, because you understand the matter well, who made the bee, which is a little larger than the fly?” 
The Catholic dared not say that God made the bee and not the fly, for the case was much the same. From 
the bee he led him to the locust; from the locust to the lizard; from the lizard to the bird; from the bird to 
the sheep; from the sheep to the cow; from that to the elephant, and at last to man; and persuaded a man 
that man was not made by God. Thus the miserable man, being troubled with the flies, became himself a 
fly, and the property of the devil. In fact, Beelzebub, they say, means “Prince of flies;” and of these it is 
written, “Dying flies deprive the ointment of its sweetness.” 


15. What then, brethren? why have I said these things? Shut the ears of your hearts against the wiles of 
the enemy. Understand that God made all things, and arranged them in their orders. Why, then, do we 
suffer many evils from a creature that God made? Because we have offended God? Do angels suffer these 
things? Perhaps we, too, in that life of theirs, would have no such thing to fear. For thy punishment, 
accuse thy sin, not the Judge. For, on account of our pride, God appointed that tiny and contemptible 
creature to torment us; so that, since man has become proud and has boasted himself against God, and, 
though mortal, has oppressed mortals, and, though man, has not acknowledged his fellowman,—since he 
has lifted himself up, he may be brought low by gnats. Why art thou inflated with human pride? Some one 
has censured thee, and thou art swollen with rage. Drive off the gnats, that thou mayest sleep: understand 
who thou art. For, that you may know, brethren, it was for the taming of our pride these things were 
created to be troublesome to us, God could have humbled Pharaoh’s proud people by bears, by lions, by 
serpents; He sent flies and frogs upon them, that their pride might be subdued by the meanest creatures. 


16. “All things,” then, brethren, “all things were made by Him, and without Him was nothing made.” But 


how were all things made by Him? “That, which was made, in Him is life.” It can also be read thus: “That, 
which was made in Him, is life;” and if we so read it, everything is life. For what is there that was not 
made in Him? For He is the Wisdom of God, and it is said in the Psalm, “In Wisdom hast Thou made all 
things.” If, then, Christ is the Wisdom of God, and the Psalm says, “In Wisdom hast Thou made all things:” 
as all things were made by Him, so all things were made in Him. If, then, all things were made in Him, 
dearly beloved brethren, and that, which was made in Him, is life, both the earth is life and wood is life. 
We do indeed say wood is life, but in the sense of the wood of the cross, whence we have received life. A 
stone, then, is life. It is not seemly so to understand the passage, as the same most vile sect of the 
Manichaeans creep stealthily on us again, and say that a stone has life, that a wall has a soul, and a cord 
has a soul, and wool, and clothing. For so they are accustomed to talk in their raving; and when they have 
been driven back and refuted, they in some sort bring forward Scripture, saying, “Why is it said, That, 
which was made in Him, is life’?” For if all things were made in Him, all things are life. Be not carried 
away by them; read thus “That which was made;” here make a short pause, and then go on, “in Him is 
life.” What is the meaning of this? The earth was made, but the very earth that was made is not life; but 
there exists spiritually in the Wisdom itself a certain reason by which the earth was made: this is life. 


17. As far as I can, I shall explain my meaning to you, beloved. A carpenter makes a box. First he has the 
box in design; for if he had it not in design, how could he produce it by workmanship? But the box in 
theory is not the very box as it appears to the eyes. It exists invisibly in design, it will be visible in the 
work. Behold, it is made in the work; has it ceased to exist in design? The one is made in the work, and 
the other remains which exists in design; for that box may rot, and another be fashioned according to that 
which exists in design. Give heed, then, to the box as it is in design, and the box as it is in fact. The actual 
box is not life, the box in design is life; because the soul of the artificer, where all these things are before 
they are brought forth, is living. So, dearly beloved brethren, because the Wisdom of God, by which all 
things have been made, contains everything according to design before it is made, therefore those things 
which are made through this design itself are not forthwith life, but whatever has been made is life in 
Him. You see the earth, there is an earth in design; you see the sky, there is a sky in design; you see the 
sun and the moon, these also exist in design: but externally they are bodies, in design they are life. 
Understand, if in any way you are able, for a great matter has been spoken. If I am not great by whom it is 
spoken, or through whom it is spoken, still it is from a great authority. For these things are not spoken by 
me who am small; He is not small to whom I refer in saying these things. Let each one take in what he 
can, and to what extent he can; and he who is not able to take in any of it, let him nourish his heart, that 
he may become able. How is he to nourish it? Let him nourish it with milk, that he may come to strong 
meat. Let him not leave Christ born through the flesh till he arrive at Christ born of the Father alone, the 
God-Word with God, through whom all things were made; for that is life, which in Him is the light of men. 


18. For this follows: “and the life was the light of men;” and from this very life are men illuminated. Cattle 
are not illuminated, because cattle have not rational minds capable of seeing wisdom. But man was made 
in the image of God, and has a rational mind, by which he can perceive wisdom. That life, then, by which 
all things were made, is itself the light; yet not the light of every animal, but of men. Wherefore a little 
after he says, “That was the true light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” By that light 
John the Baptist was illuminated; by the same light also was John the Evangelist himself illuminated. He 
was filled with that light who said, “I am not the Christ; but He cometh after me, whose shoe’s latchet I 
am not worthy to unloose.” By that light he had been illuminated who said, “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” Therefore that life is the light of men. 


19. But perhaps the slow hearts of some of you cannot yet receive that light, because they are burdened 
by their sins, so that they cannot see. Let them not on that account think that the light is in any way 
absent, because they are not able to see it; for they themselves are darkness on account of their sins. “And 
the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not.” Accordingly, brethren, as in the 
case of a blind man placed in the sun, the sun is present to him, but he is absent from the sun. So every 
foolish man, every unjust man, every irreligious man, is blind in heart. Wisdom is present; but it is present 
to a blind man, and is absent from his eyes; not because it is absent from him, but because he is absent 
from it. What then is he to do? Let him become pure, that he may be able to see God. Just as if a man 
could not see because his eyes were dirty and sore with dust, rheum, or smoke, the physician would say to 
him: “Cleanse from your eye whatever bad thing is in it, so that you may be able to see the light of your 
eyes.” Dust, rheum, and smoke are sins and iniquities: remove then all these things, and you will see the 
wisdom that is present; for God is that wisdom, and it has been said, “Blessed are the pure in heart; for 
they shall see God.” 


TRACTATE II 


CHAPTER I. 6-14 


It is fitting, brethren, that as far as possible we should treat of the text of Holy Scripture, and especially of 
the Holy Gospel, without omitting any portion, that both we ourselves may derive nourishment according 
to our capacity, and may minister to you from that source from which we have been nourished. Last Lord’s 
day, we remember, we treated of the first section; that is, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All things were made by 


Him; and without Him was nothing made. That which was made, in Him is life; and the life was the light of 
men. And the light shineth in darkness; and the darkness comprehended it not.” So far, I believe, had I 
advanced in the treatment of the passage: let all who were present recall what was then said; and those of 
you who were not present, believe me and those who chose to be present. Now therefore,—because we 
cannot always be repeating everything, out of justice to those who desire to hear what follows, and 
because repetition of the former thought is a burden to them and deprives them of what succeeds,—let 
those who were absent on the former occasion refrain from demanding repetition, but, together with 
those who were here, listen to the present exposition. 


2. It goes on, “There was a man sent from God whose name was John.” Truly, brethren beloved, those 
things which were said before, were said regarding the ineffable divinity of Christ, and almost ineffably. 
For who shall comprehend “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God”? And do not 
allow the name word to appear mean to you, through the habit of daily words, for it is added, “and the 
Word was God.” This Word is He of whom yesterday we spoke much; and I trust that God was present, and 
that even from only thus much speaking something reached your hearts. “In the beginning was the Word.” 
He is the same, and is in the same manner; as He is, so He is always; He cannot be changed; that is, He is. 
This His name He spoke to His servant Moses: “I am that I am; and He that is hath sent me.” Who then 
shall comprehend this when you see that all mortal things are variable; when you see that not only do 
bodies vary as to their qualities, by being born, by increasing, by becoming less, by dying, but that even 
souls themselves through the effect of divers volitions are distended and divided; when you see that men 
can obtain wisdom if they apply themselves to its light and heat, and also lose wisdom if they remove 
themselves from it through some evil influence? When, therefore, you see that all those things are 
variable, what is that which is, unless that which transcends all things which are so that they are not? 
Who then can receive this? Or who, in what manner soever he may have applied the strength of his mind 
to touch that which is, can reach to that which he may in any way have touched with his mind? It is as if 
one were to see his native land at a distance, and the sea intervening; he sees whither he would go, but he 
has not the means of going. So we desire to arrive at that our stability where that which is, is, because 
this alone always is as it is: the sea of this world interrupts our course, even although already we see 
whither we go; for many do not even see whither they go. That there might be a way by which we could 
go, He has come from Him to whom we wished to go. And what has He done? He has appointed a tree by 
which we may cross the sea. For no one is able to cross the sea of this world, unless borne by the cross of 
Christ. Even he who is of weak eyesight sometimes embraces this cross; and he who does not see from 
afar whither he goes, let him not depart from it, and it will carry him over. 


3. Therefore, my brethren, I would desire to have impressed this upon your hearts: if you wish to live ina 
pious and Christian manner, cling to Christ according to that which He became for us, that you may arrive 
at Him according to that which is, and according to that which was. He approached, that for us He might 
become this; because He became that for us, on which the weak may be borne, and cross the sea of this 
world and reach their native country; where there will be no need of a ship, for no sea is crossed. It is 
better then not to see with the mind that which is, and yet not to depart from the cross of Christ, than to 
see it with the mind, and despise the cross of Christ. It is good beyond this, and best of all, if it be 
possible, that we both see whither we ought to go, and hold fast that which carries us as we go. This they 
were able to do, the great minds of the mountains, who have been called mountains, whom the light of 
divine justice pre-eminently illuminates; they were able to do this, and saw that which is. For John seeing 
said, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” They saw this, 
and in order that they might arrive at that which they saw from afar, they did not depart from the cross of 
Christ, and did not despise Christ’s lowliness. But little ones who cannot understand this, who do not 
depart from the cross and passion and resurrection of Christ, are conducted in that same ship to that 
which they do not see, in which they also arrive who do see. 


4. But truly there have been some philosophers of this world who have sought for the Creator by means of 
the creature; for He can be found by means of the creature, as the apostle plainly says, “For the invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even His eternal power and glory; so they are without excuse.” And it follows, “Because that, when 
they knew God;” he did not say, Because they did not know, but “Because that, when they knew God, they 
glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful; but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened.” How darkened? It follows, when he says more plainly: “Professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools.” They saw whither they must come; but ungrateful to Him who afforded them 
what they saw, they wished to ascribe to themselves what they saw; and having become proud, they lost 
what they saw, and were turned from it to idols and images, and to the worship of demons, to adore the 
creature and to despise the Creator. But these having been blinded did those things, and became proud, 
that they might be blinded: when they were proud they said that they were wise. Those, therefore, 
concerning whom he said, “Who, when they had known God,” saw this which John says, that by the Word 
of God all things were made. For these things are also found in the books of the philosophers: and that 
God has an only-begotten Son, by whom are all things. They were able to see that which is, but they saw it 
from afar: they were unwilling to hold the lowliness of Christ, in which ship they might have arrived in 
safety at that which they were able to see from afar and the cross of Christ appeared vile to them. The sea 
has to be crossed, and dost thou despise the wood? Oh, proud wisdom! thou laughest to scorn the 
crucified Christ; it is He whom thou dost see from afar: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 


with God.” But wherefore was He crucified? Because the wood of His humiliation was needful to thee. For 
thou hadst become swollen with pride, and hadst been cast out far from that fatherland; and by the waves 
of this world has the way been intercepted, and there is no means of passing to the fatherland unless 
borne by the wood. Ungrateful one! thou laughest Him to scorn who has come to thee that thou mayest 
return: He has become the way, and that through the sea: thence He walked in the sea to show that there 
is a way in the sea. But thou who art not able in any way thyself to walk in the sea, be carried in a ship, be 
carried by the wood: believe in the crucified One, and thou shalt arrive thither. On account of thee He was 
crucified, to teach thee humility; and because if He should come as God, He would not be recognized. For 
if He should come as God, He would not come to those who were not able to see God. For not according to 
His Godhead does He either come or depart; since He is everywhere present, and is contained in no place. 
But, according to what did He come? He appeared as a man. 


5. Therefore, because He was so man, that the God lay hid in Him, there was sent before Him a great 
man, by whose testimony He might be found to be more than man. And who is this? “He was a man.” And 
how could that man speak the truth concerning God? “He was sent by God.” What was he called? “Whose 
name was John.” Wherefore did he come? “He came for a witness, that he might bear witness concerning 
the light, that all might believe through him.” What sort of man was he who was to bear witness 
concerning the light? Something great was that John, vast merit, great grace, great loftiness! Admire, by 
all means, admire; but as it were a mountain. But a mountain is in darkness unless it be clothed with light. 
Therefore only admire John that you may hear what follows, “He was not that light;” lest if, when thou 
thinkest the mountain to be the light, thou make shipwreck on the mountain, and find not consolation. But 
what oughtest thou to admire? The mountain as a mountain. But lift thyself up to Him who illuminates the 
mountain, which for this end was elevated that it might be the first to receive the rays, and make them 
known to your eyes. Therefore, “he was not that light.” 


6. Wherefore then did he come? “But that he might bear witness concerning the light.” Why so? “That all 
might believe through him.” And concerning what light was he to bear witness? “That was the true light.” 
Wherefore is it added true? Because an enlightened man is also called a light; but the true light is that 
which enlightens. For even our eyes are called lights; and nevertheless, unless either during the night a 
lamp is lighted, or during the day the sun goes forth, these lights are open in vain. Thus, therefore, John 
was a light, but not the true light; because, if not enlightened, he would have been darkness; but, by 
enlightenment, he became a light. For unless he had been enlightened he would have been darkness, as 
all those once impious men, to whom, as believers, the apostle said, “Ye were sometimes darkness.” But 
now, because they had believed, what?—”but now are ye light,” he says, “in the Lord.” Unless he had 
added “in the Lord,” we should not have understood. “Light,” he says, “in the Lord:” darkness you were 
not in the Lord. “For ye were sometimes darkness,” where he did not add in the Lord. Therefore, darkness 
in you, light in the Lord. And thus “he was not that light, but was sent to bear witness of the light.” 


7. But where is that light? “He was the true light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” If 
every man that cometh, then also John. The true light, therefore, enlightened him by whom He desired 
Himself to be pointed out. Understand, beloved, for He came to infirm minds, to wounded hearts, to the 
gaze of dim-eyed souls. For this purpose had He come. And whence was the soul able to see that which 
perfectly is? Even as it commonly happens, that by means of some illuminated body, the sun, which we 
cannot see with the eyes, is known to have arisen. Because even those who have wounded eyes are able to 
see a wall illuminated and enlightened by the sun, or a mountain, or a tree, or anything of that sort; and, 
by means of another body illuminated, that arising is shown to those who are not as yet able to gaze on it. 
Thus, therefore all those to whom Christ came were not fit to see Him: upon John He shed the beams of 
His light; and by means of him confessing himself to have been irradiated and enlightened, not claiming to 
be one who irradiates and enlightens, He is known who enlightens, He is known who illuminates, He is 
known who fills. And who is it? “He who lighteth every man,” he says, “who cometh into the world.” For if 
man had not receded from that light, he would not have required to be illuminated; but for this reason has 
he to be illuminated here, because he departed from that light by which man might always have been 
illuminated. 


8. What then? If He came hither, where was He? “He was in this world.” He was both here and came 
hither; He was here according to His divinity, and He came hither according to the flesh; because when 
He was here according to His divinity, He could not be seen by the foolish, by the blind, and the wicked. 
These wicked men are the darkness concerning which it was said, “The light shineth in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehended it not.” Behold, both here He is now, and here He was, and here He is always; 
and He never departs, departs no-whither. There is need that thou have some means whereby thou mayest 
see that which never departs from thee; there is need that thou depart not from Him who departs no- 
whither; there is need that thou desert not, and thou shalt not be deserted. Do not fall, and His sun will 
not set to thee. If thou fallest, His sun setteth upon thee; but if thou standest, He is present with thee. But 
thou hast not stood: remember how thou hast fallen, how he who fell before thee cast thee down. For he 
cast thee down, not by violence, not by assault, but by thine own will. For hadst thou not consented unto 
evil, thou wouldest have stood, thou wouldest have remained enlightened. But now, because thou hast 
already fallen, and hast become wounded in heart,—the organ by which that light can be seen,—He came 
to thee such as thou mightest see; and He in such fashion manifested Himself as man, that He sought 
testimony from man. From man God seeks testimony, and God has man as a witness;—God has man as a 


witness, but on account of man: so infirm are we. By a lamp we seek the day; because John himself was 
called a lamp, the Lord saying, “He was a burning and a shining light; and ye were willing for a season to 
rejoice in his light: but I have greater witness than John.” 


9. Therefore He showed that for the sake of men He desired to have Himself revealed by a lamp to the 
faith of those who believed, that by means of the same lamp His enemies might be confounded. There 
were enemies who tempted Him, and said, “Tell us by what authority doest thou these things?” “I also,” 
saith He, “will ask you one question; answer me. The baptism of John, whence was it? from heaven, or of 
men? And they were troubled, and said among themselves, If we shall say, From heaven, he will say unto 
us, Why did ye not believe him?” (Because he had borne testimony to Christ, and had said, I am not the 
Christ, but He. “But if we shall say, Of men, we fear the people, lest they should stone us: for they held 
John as a prophet.” Afraid of stoning, but fearing more to confess the truth, they answered a lie to the 
Truth; and “wickedness imposed a lie upon itself.” For they said, “We know not.” And the Lord, because 
they shut the door against themselves, by professing ignorance of what they knew, did not open to them, 
because they did not knock. For it is said, “Knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” Not only did these not 
knock that it might be opened to them; but, by denying that they knew, they barred that door against 
themselves. And the Lord says to them, Neither tell I you by what authority I do these things.” And they 
were confounded by means of John; and in them were the words fulfilled, “I have ordained a lamp for 
mine anointed. His enemies will I clothe with shame.” 


10. “He was in the world, and the world was made by Him.” Think not that He was in the world as the 
earth is in the world, as the sky is in the world, as the sun is in the world, the moon and the stars, trees, 
cattle, and men. He was not thus in the world. But in what manner then? As the Artificer governing what 
He had made. For He did not make it as a carpenter makes a chest. The chest which he makes is outside 
the carpenter, and so it is put in another place, while being made; and although the workman is nigh, he 
sits in another place, and is external to that which he fashions. But God, infused into the world, fashions 
it; being everywhere present He fashions, and withdraweth not Himself elsewhere, nor doth He, as it 
were, handle from without, the matter which He fashions. By the presence of His majesty He maketh what 
He maketh; His presence governs what He made. Therefore was He in the world as the Maker of the 
world; for, “The world was made by Him, and the world knew Him not.” 


11. What meaneth “the world was made by Him”? The heaven, the earth, the sea, and all things which are 
therein, are called the world. Again, in another signification, those who love the world are called the 
world. “The world was made by Him, and the world knew Him not.” Did not the heavens know their 
Creator, or did the angels not know their Creator, or did the stars not know their Creator, whom the 
demons confess? All things from all sides gave testimony. But who did not know? Those who, for their love 
of the world, are called the world. By loving we dwell with the heart; but because of their loving the world 
they deserved to be called after the name of that in which they dwelt. In the same manner as we say, This 
house is bad, or this house is good, we do not in calling the one bad or the other good accuse or praise the 
walls; but by a bad house we mean a house with bad inhabitants, and by a good house, a house with good 
inhabitants. In like manner we call those the world who by loving it, inhabit the world. Who are they? 
Those who love the world; for they dwell with their hearts in the world. For those who do not love the 
world in the flesh, indeed, sojourn in the world, but in their hearts they dwell in heaven, as the apostle 
says, “Our conversation is in heaven.” Therefore “the world was made by Him, and the world knew Him 
not.” 


12. “He came unto His own,”—because all these things were made by Him,—”and His own received Him 
not.” Who are they? The men whom He made. The Jews whom He at the first made to be above all nations. 
Because other nations worshipped idols and served demons; but that people was born of the seed of 
Abraham, and in an eminent sense His own, because kindred through that flesh which He deigned to 
assume. “He came unto His own, and His own received Him not.” Did they not receive Him at all? did no 
one receive Him? Was there no one saved? For no one shall be saved unless he who shall have received 
the coming Christ. 


13. But John adds: “As many as received Him.” What did He afford to them? Great benevolence! Great 
mercy! He was born the only Son of God, and was unwilling to remain alone. Many men, when they have 
not sons, in advanced age adopt a son, and thus obtain by an exercise of will what nature has denied to 
them: this men do. But if any one have an only son, he rejoices the more in him; because he alone will 
possess everything, and he will not have any one to divide with him the inheritance, so that he should be 
poorer. Not so God: that same only Son whom He had begotten, and by whom He created all things, He 
sent into this world that He might not be alone, but might have adopted brethren. For we were not born of 
God in the manner in which the Only-begotten was born of Him, but were adopted by His grace. For He, 
the Only-begotten, came to loose the sins in which we were entangled, and whose burden hindered our 
adoption: those whom He wished to make brethren to Himself, He Himself loosed, and made joint-heirs. 
For so saith the apostle, “But if a son, then an heir through God.” And again, “Heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Christ.” He did not fear to have joint-heirs, because His heritage does not become narrow if many are 
possessors. Those very persons, He being possessor, become His inheritance, and He in turn becomes 
their inheritance. Hear in what manner they become His inheritance: “The Lord hath said unto me, Thou 
art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee. Ask of me, and I will give Thee the nations for Thine 


inheritance.” Hear in what manner He becomes their inheritance. He says in the Psalms: “The Lord is the 
portion of mine inheritance, and of my cup.” Let us possess Him, and let Him possess us: let Him possess 
us as Lord; let us possess Him as salvation, let us possess Him as light. What then did He give to them 
who received Him? “To them He gave power to become sons of God, even to them that believe on His 
name;” that they may cling to the wood and cross the sea. 


14. And how are they born? Because they become sons of God and brethren of Christ, they are certainly 
born. For if they are not born, how can they be sons? But the sons of men are born of flesh and blood, and 
of the will of man, and of the embrace of wedlock. But in what manner are they born? “Who not of 
bloods,” as if of male and female. Bloods is not Latin; but because it is plural in Greek, the interpreter 
preferred so to express it, and to speak bad Latin according to the grammarian that he might make the 
matter plain to the understanding of the weak among his hearers. For if he had said blood in the singular 
number, he would not have explained what he desired; for men are born of the bloods of male and female. 
Let us say so, then, and not fear the ferule of grammarians, so long as we reach the solid and certain 
truth. He who understands it and blames it, is thankless for his having understood. “Not of bloods, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man.” The apostle puts flesh for woman; because, when she was 
made of his rib, Adam said, “This is now bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh.” And the apostle saith, 
“He that loveth his wife loveth himself; for no one ever hated his own flesh.” Flesh, then, is put for 
woman, in the same manner that spirit is sometimes put for husband. Wherefore? Because the one rules, 
the other is ruled; the one ought to command, the other to serve. For where the flesh commands and the 
spirit serves, the house is turned the wrong way. What can be worse than a house where the woman has 
the mastery over the man? But that house is rightly ordered where the man commands and the woman 
obeys. In like manner that man is rightly ordered where the spirit commands and the flesh serves. 


15. These, then, “were born not of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” But that men 
might be born of God, God was first born of them. For Christ is God, and Christ was born of men. It was 
only a mother, indeed, that He sought upon earth; because He had already a Father in heaven: He by 
whom we were to be created was born of God, and He by whom we were to be re-created was born of a 
woman. Marvel not, then, O man, that thou art made a son by grace, that thou art born of God according 
to His Word. The Word Himself first chose to be born of man, that thou mightest be born of God unto 
salvation, and say to thyself, Not without reason did God wish to be born of man, but because He counted 
me of some importance, that He might make me immortal, and for me be born as a mortal man. When, 
therefore, he had said, “born of God,” lest we should, as it were, be filled with amazement and trembling 
at such grace, at grace so great as to exceed belief that men are born of God, as if assuring thee, he says, 
“And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” Why, then, dost thou marvel that men are born of 
God? Consider God Himself born of men: “And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 


16. But because “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us,” by His very nativity he made an eye- 
salve to cleanse the eyes of our heart, and to enable us to see His majesty by means of His humility. 
Therefore “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us:” He healed our eyes; and what follows? “And 
we beheld His glory.” His glory can no one see unless healed by the humility of His flesh. Wherefore were 
we not able to see? Consider, then, dearly beloved, and see what I say. There had dashed into man’s eye, 
as it were, dust, earth; it had wounded the eye, and it could not see the light: that wounded eye is 
anointed; by earth it was wounded, and earth is applied to it for healing. For all eye-salves and medicines 
are derived from the earth alone. By dust thou wert blinded, and by dust thou art healed: flesh, then, had 
wounded thee, flesh heals thee. The soul had become carnal by consenting to the affections of the flesh; 
thus had the eye of the heart been blinded. “The Word was made flesh:” that Physician made for thee an 
eye-salve. And as He thus came by flesh to extinguish the vices of the flesh, and by death to slay death; 
therefore did this take place in thee, that, as “the Word became flesh,” thou mayest be able to say, “And 
we beheld His glory.” What sort of glory? Such as He became as Son of man? That was His humility, not 
His glory. But to what is the sight of man brought when cured by means of flesh? “We beheld His glory, 
the glory as of the Only-begotten from the Father, full of grace and truth.” Of grace and truth we shall 
speak more fully in another place in this same Gospel, if the Lord vouchsafe us opportunity. Let these 
things suffice for the present, and be ye edified in Christ: be ye comforted in faith, and watch in good 
works, and see that ye do not depart from the wood by which ye may cross the sea. 


TRACTATE III 
CHAPTER I. 15-18 


We undertook, in the name of the Lord, and promised to you, beloved, to treat of that grace and truth of 
God, full of which the only-begotten Son, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, appeared to the saints, and to 
show how, as a matter belonging to the New Testament, it is to be distinguished from the Old Testament. 
Give, then, your attention that what I receive in my measure from God you in your measure may receive 
and hear the same. For it will only remain if, when the seed is scattered in your hearts, the birds take it 
not away, nor thorns choke it, nor heat scorch it, and there descend upon it the rain of daily exhortations 
and your own good thoughts, by which that is done in the heart which in the field is done by means of 
harrows, so that the clod is broken, and the seed covered and enabled to germinate: that you bear fruit at 
which the husbandman may be glad and rejoice. But if, in return for good seed and good rain, you bring 


forth not fruit but thorns, the seed will not be blamed, nor will the rain be in fault; but for thorns due fire 
is prepared. 


2.1 do not think that I need spend much time in endeavoring to persuade you that we are Christian men; 
and if Christians, by virtue of the name, belonging to Christ. Upon the forehead we bear His sign; and we 
do not blush because of it, if we also bear it in the heart. His sign is His humility. By a star the Magi knew 
Him; and this sign was given by the Lord, and it was heavenly and beautiful. He did not desire that a star 
should be His sign on the forehead of the faithful, but His cross. By it humbled, by it also glorified; by it 
He raised the humble, even by that to which He, when humbled, descended. We belong, then, to the 
gospel, we belong to the New Testament. “The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ.” We ask the apostle, and he says to us, since we are not under the law but under grace. “He 
sent therefore His Son, made of a woman, made under the law, that He might redeem those who were 
under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons.” Behold, for this end Christ came, that He 
might redeem those who were under the law; that now we may not be under the law, but under grace. 
Who, then, gave the law? He gave the law who gave likewise grace; but the law He sent by a servant, with 
grace He Himself came down. And in what manner were men made under the law? By not fulfilling the 
law. For he who fulfills the law is not under the law, but with the law; but he who is under the law is not 
raised up, but pressed down by the law. All men, therefore, being placed under the law, are by the law 
made guilty; and for this purpose it is over their head, that it may show sins, not take them away. The law 
then commands, the Giver of the law showeth pity in that which the law commands. Men, endeavoring by 
their own strength to fulfill that which the law commands, fell by their own rash and headstrong 
presumption; and not with the law, but under the law, became guilty: and since by their own strength they 
were unable to fulfill the law, and were become guilty under the law, they implored the aid of the 
Deliverer; and the guilt which the law brought caused sickness to the proud. The sickness of the proud 
became the confession of the humble. Now the sick confess that they are sick; let the physician come to 
heal the sick. 


3. Who is the Physician? Our Lord Jesus Christ. Who is our Lord Jesus Christ? He who was seen even by 
those by whom He was crucified. He who was seized, buffeted, scourged, spit upon, crowned with thorns, 
suspended upon the cross, died, pierced by the spear, taken down from the cross, laid in the sepulchre. 
That same Jesus Christ our Lord, that same Jesus exactly, He is the complete Physician of our wounds. 
That crucified One at whom insults were cast, and while He hung on the cross His persecutors wagging 
the head, and saying, “If he be the Son of God, let him come down from the cross,”—He, and no other, is 
our complete Physician. Wherefore, then, did He not show to his deriders that He was the Son of God; so 
that if He allowed Himself to be lifted up upon the cross, at least when they said, “If he be the Son of God, 
let him come down from the cross,” He should then come down, and show to them that He was the very 
Son of God whom they had dared to deride? He would not. Wherefore would He not? Was it because He 
could not? Manifestly He could. For which is greater, to descend from the cross or to rise from the 
sepulchre? But He bore with His insulters; for the cross was taken not as a proof of power, but as an 
example of patience. There He cured thy wounds, where He long bore His own; there He healed thee of 
death eternal, where He vouchsafed to die the temporal death. And did He die, or in Him did death die? 
What a death was that, which slew death! 


4. Is it, however, our Lord Jesus Christ Himself—His whole self—who was seen, and held, and crucified? Is 
the whole very self that? It is the same, but not the whole, that which the Jews saw; this is not the whole 
Christ. And what is? “In the beginning was the Word.” In what beginning? “And the Word was with God.” 
And what word? “And the Word was God.” Was then perhaps this Word made by God? No. For “the same 
was in the beginning with God.” What then? Are the other things which God made not like unto the Word? 
No: because “all things were made by Him, and without Him was not anything made.” In what manner 
were all things made by Him? Because “that which was made in Him was life;” and before it was made 
there was life. That which was made is not life; but in the art, that is, in the wisdom of God, before it was 
made, it was life. That which was made passes away; that which is in wisdom cannot pass away. There was 
life, therefore, in that which was made. And what sort of life, since the soul also is the life of the body? 
Our body has its own life; and when it has lost it, the death of the body ensues. Was then the life such as 
this? No; but “the life was the light of men.” Was it the light of cattle? For this light is the light of men and 
of cattle. There is a certain light of men: let us see how far men differ from the cattle, and then we shall 
understand what is the light of men. Thou dost not differ from the cattle except in intellect; do not glory in 
anything besides. Dost thou presume upon thy strength? By the wild beasts thou art surpassed. Upon thy 
swiftness dost thou presume? By the flies thou art surpassed. Upon thy beauty dost thou presume? How 
great beauty is there in the feathers of a peacock! Wherein then art thou better? In the image of God. 
Where is the image of God? In the mind, in the intellect. If then thou art in this respect better than the 
cattle, that thou hast a mind by which thou mayest understand what the cattle cannot understand; and 
therein a man, because better than the cattle; the light of men is the light of minds. The light of minds is 
above minds and surpasses all minds. This was that life by which all things were made. 


5. Where was it? Was it here? was it with the Father, and was it not here? or, what is more true, was it 
both with the Father and here also? If then it was here, wherefore was it not seen? Because “the light 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not.” Oh men, be not darkness, be not 
unbelieving, unjust, unrighteous, rapacious, avaricious lovers of this world: for these are the darkness. 


The light is not absent, but you are absent from the light. A blind man in the sunshine has the sun present 
to him, but is himself absent from the sun. Be ye not then darkness. For this is perhaps the grace 
regarding which we are about to speak, that now we be no more darkness, and that the apostle may say to 
us, “We were sometime darkness, but now light in the Lord.” Because then the light of men was not seen, 
that is, the light of minds, there was a necessity that a man should give testimony regarding the light, who 
was not in darkness, but who was already enlightened; and nevertheless, because enlightened, not the 
light itself, “but that He might bear witness of the light.” For “he was not that light.” And what was the 
light? “That was the true light which enlightened every man that cometh into the world.” And where was 
that light? “In this world it was.” And how was it “in this world?” As the light of the sun, of the moon, and 
of lamps, was that light thus in the world? No. Because “the world was made by Him, and the world knew 
Him not;” that is to say, “the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not.” For the 
world is darkness; because the lovers of the world are the world. For did not the creature acknowledge its 
Creator? The heavens gave testimony by a star; the sea gave testimony, and bore its Lord when He walked 
upon it; the winds gave testimony, and were quiet at His bidding; the earth gave testimony, and trembled 
when He was crucified. If all these gave testimony, in what sense did the world not know Him, unless that 
the world signifies the lovers of the world, those who with their hearts dwell in the world? And the world 
is evil, because the inhabitants of the world are evil; just as a house is evil, not because of its walls, but 
because of its inhabitants. 


6. “He came unto His own;” that is to say, He came to that which belonged to Himself; “and His own 
received Him not.” What, then, is the hope, unless that “as many as received Him, to them gave He power 
to become the sons of God”? If they become sons, they are born; if born, how are they born? Not of flesh, 
“nor of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man; but of God are they born.” Let them 
rejoice, therefore, that they are born of God; let them believe that they are born of God; let them receive 
the proof that they are born of God: “And the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us.” If the Word was 
not ashamed to be born of man, are men ashamed to be born of God? And because He did this, He cured 
us; and because He cured us, we see. For this, “that the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us,” 
became a medicine unto us, so that as by earth we were made blind, by earth we might be healed; and 
having been healed, might behold what? “And we beheld,” he says, “His glory, the glory as of the Only- 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 


7. “John beareth witness of Him, and crieth, saying, This was He of whom I spake, He that cometh after 
me is made before me.” He came after me, and He preceded me. What is it, “He is made before me”? He 
preceded me. Not was made before I was made, but was preferred before me, this is “He was made before 
me.” Wherefore was He made before thee, when He came after thee? “Because He was before me.” 
Before thee, O John! what great thing to be before thee! It is well that thou dost bear witness to Him; let 
us, however, hear Himself saying, “Even before Abraham, I am.” But Abraham also was born in the midst 
of the human race: there were many before him, many after him. Listen to the voice of the Father to the 
Son: “Before Lucifer I have begotten Thee.” He who was begotten before Lucifer Himself illuminates all. A 
certain one was named Lucifer, who fell; for he was an angel and became a devil; and concerning him the 
Scripture said, “Lucifer, who did arise in the morning, fell.” And why was he Lucifer? Because, being 
enlightened, he gave forth light. But for what reason did he become dark! Because he abode not in the 
truth. Therefore He was before Lucifer, before every one that is enlightened; since before every one that 
is enlightened, of necessity He must be by whom all are enlightened who can be enlightened. 


8. Therefore this follows: “And of His fullness have all we received.” What have ye received? “And grace 
for grace.” For so run the words of the Gospel, as we find by a comparison of the Greek copies. He does 
not say, And of His fullness have all we received grace for grace; but thus He says: “And of His fullness 
have all we received, and grace for grace,”—that is, have we received; so that He would wish us to 
understand that we have received from His fullness something unexpressed, and something besides, 
grace for grace. For we received of His fullness grace in the first instance; and again we received grace, 
grace for grace. What grace did we, in the first instance, receive? Faith: walking in faith, we walk in 
grace. How have we merited this? by what previous merits of ours? Let not each one flatter himself, but 
let him return into his own conscience, seek out the secret places of his own thoughts, recall the series of 
his deeds; let him not consider what he is if now he is something, but what he was that he might be 
something: he will find that he was not worthy of anything save punishment. If, then, thou wast worthy of 
punishment, and He came not to punish sins, but to forgive sins, grace was given to thee, and not reward 
rendered. Wherefore is it called grace? Because it is bestowed gratuitously. For thou didst not, by 
previous merits, purchase that which thou didst receive. This first grace, then, the sinner received, that 
his sins were forgiven. What did he deserve? Let him interrogate justice, he finds punishment; let him 
interrogate mercy, he finds grace. But God promised this also through the prophets; therefore, when He 
came to give what He had promised, He not only gave grace, but also truth. How was truth exhibited? 
Because that was done which had been promised. 


9. What, then, is “grace for grace”? By faith we render God favorable to us; and inasmuch as we were not 
worthy to have our sins forgiven, and because we, who were unworthy, received so great a benefit, it is 
called grace. What is grace? That which is freely given. What is “freely given”? Given, not paid. If it was 
due, wages were given, not grace bestowed; but if it was reply due, thou wast good; but if, as is true, thou 
wast evil, but didst believe on Him who justifieth the ungodly (What is, Who justifieth the ungodly? Of the 


ungodly maketh pious), consider what did by right hang over thee by the law, and what thou hast obtained 
by grace. But having obtained that grace of faith, thou shalt be just by faith (for the just lives by faith); 
and thou shalt obtain favor of God by living by faith. And having obtained favor from God by living by 
faith, thou shalt receive immortality as a reward, and life eternal. And that is grace. For because of what 
merit dost thou receive life eternal? Because of grace. For if faith is grace, life eternal is, as it were, the 
wages of faith: God, indeed, appears to bestow eternal life as if it were due (To whom due? To the faithful, 
because he had merited it by faith); but because faith itself is grace, life eternal also is grace for grace. 


10. Listen to the Apostle Paul acknowledging grace, and afterwards desiring the payment of a debt. What 
acknowledgment of grace is there in Paul? “Who was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and 
injurious; but I obtained,” saith he, “mercy.” He said that he who obtained it was unworthy; that he had, 
however, obtained it, not through his own merits, but through the mercy of God. Listen to him now 
demanding the payment of a debt, who had first received unmerited grace: “For,” saith he, “I am now 
ready to be offered up, and the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” Now he 
demands a debt, he exacts what is due. For consider the following words: “Which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall render unto me in that day.” That he might in the former instance receive grace, he stood in 
need of a merciful Father; for the reward of grace, of a just judge. Will He who did not condemn the 
ungodly man condemn the faithful man? And yet, if thou dost rightly consider, it was He who first gave 
thee faith, whereby thou didst obtain favor; for not of thine own didst thou so obtain favor that anything 
should be due to thee. Wherefore, then, in afterwards bestowing the reward of immortality, He crowns His 
own gifts, not thy merits. Therefore, brethren, “we all of His fullness have received;” of the fullness of His 
mercy, of the abundance of His goodness have we received. What? The remission of sins that we might be 
justified by faith. And what besides? “And grace for grace;” that is, for this grace by which we live by faith 
we shall receive another grace. What, then, is it except grace? For if I shall say that this also is due, I 
attribute something to myself as if to me it were due. But God crowns in us the gifts of His own mercy; but 
on condition that we walk with perseverance in that grace which in the first instance we received 
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11. “For the law was given by Moses;” which law held the guilty. For what saith the apostle? “The law 
entered that the offense might abound.” It was a benefit to the proud that the offense abounded, for they 
gave much to themselves, and, as it were, attributed much to their own strength; and they were unable to 
fulfill righteousness without the aid of Him who had commanded it. God, desirous to subdue their pride, 
gave the law, as if saying: Behold, fulfill, and do not think that there is One wanting to command. One to 
command is not wanting, but one to fulfill. 


12. If, then, there is one wanting to fulfill, whence does he not fulfill? Because born with the heritage of 
sin and death. Born of Adam, he drew with him that which was there conceived. The first man fell, and all 
who were born of him from him derived the concupiscence of the flesh. It was needful that another man 
should be born who derived no concupiscence. A man and a man: a man to death and a man to life. Thus 
saith the apostle: “Since, indeed, by man death, by man also the resurrection of the dead.” By which man 
death, and by which man the resurrection of the dead? Do not make haste: he goes on to say, “For as in 
Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive.” Who belong to Adam? All who are born of Adam. 
Who to Christ? All who were born through Christ. Wherefore all in sin? Because no one was born except 
through Adam. But that they were born of Adam was of necessity, arising from damnation; to be born 
through Christ is of will and grace. Men are not compelled to be born through Christ: not because they 
wished were they born of Adam. All, however, who are of Adam are sinners with sin: all who are through 
Christ are justified, and just not in themselves, but in Him. For in themselves, if thou shouldest ask, they 
belong to Adam: in Him, if thou shouldest ask, they belong to Christ. Wherefore? Because He, the Head, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, did not come with the heritage of sin; but He came nevertheless with mortal flesh. 


13. Death was the punishment of sins; in the Lord was the gift of mercy, not the punishment of sin. For the 
Lord had nothing on account of which He should justly die. He Himself says, “Behold, the prince of this 
world cometh, and findeth nothing in me.” Wherefore then dost Thou die? “But that all may know that I do 
the will of my Father, arise, let us go hence.” He had not in Himself any reason why He should die, and He 
died: thou hast such a reason, and dost thou refuse to die? Do not refuse to bear with an equal mind thy 
desert, when He did not refuse to suffer, to deliver thee from eternal death. A man and a man; but the one 
nothing but man, the other God-man. The one a man of sin, the other of righteousness. Thou didst die in 
Adam, rise in Christ; for both are due to thee. Now thou hast believed in Christ, render nevertheless that 
which thou owest through Adam. But the chain of sin shall not hold thee eternally; because the temporal 
death of thy Lord slew thine eternal death. The same is grace, my brethren, the same is truth, because 
promised and manifested. 


14. This grace was not in the Old Testament, because the law threatened, did not bring aid; commanded, 
did not heal; made manifest, but did not take away our feebleness: but it prepared the way for that 
Physician who was to come with grace and truth; as a physician who, about to come to any one to cure 
him, might first send his servant that he might find the sick man bound. He was not sound; he did not 
wish to be made sound and lest he should be made sound, he boasted that he was so. The law was sent, it 
bound him; he finds himself accused, now, he exclaims against the bandage. The Lord comes, cures with 
somewhat bitter and sharp medicines: for He says to the sick, Bear; He says, Endure; He says, Love not 


the world, have patience, let the fire of continence cure thee, let thy wounds endure the sword of 
persecutions. Wert thou greatly terrified although bound? He, free and unbound, drank what He gave to 
thee; He first suffered that He might console thee, saying, as it were, that which thou fearest to suffer for 
thyself, I first suffer for thee. This is grace, and great grace. Who can praise it in a worthy manner? 


15. I speak, my brethren, regarding the humility of Christ. Who can speak regarding the majesty of Christ, 
and the divinity of Christ? In explaining and speaking of the humility of Christ, to do so in any fashion we 
find ourselves not sufficient, indeed wholly insufficient: we commend Him entire to your thoughts, we do 
not endeavor to fill Him up to your hearing. Consider the humility of Christ. But who, thou sayest, may 
explain it to us, unless thou declare it? Let Him declare it within. Better does He declare it who dwelleth 
within, than he who crieth without. Let Himself show to you the grace of His humility, who has begun to 
dwell in your hearts. But now, if in explaining and setting forth His humility we are deficient, who can 
speak of His majesty? If “the Word made flesh” disturbs us, who shall explain “In the beginning was the 
Word”? Keep hold then, brethren, upon the entireness of Christ. 


16. “The law was given by Moses: grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” By a servant was the law given, 
and made men guilty: by an Emperor was pardon given, and delivered the guilty. “The law was given by 
Moses.” Let not the servant attribute to himself more than was done through him. Chosen to a great 
ministry as one faithful in his house, but yet a servant, he is able to act according to the law, but cannot 
release from the guilt of the law. “The law,” then, “was given by Moses: grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.” 


17. And lest, perhaps, any one should say, And did not grace and truth come through Moses, who saw 
God, immediately he adds, “No one hath seen God at any time.” And how did God become known to 
Moses? Because the Lord revealed Himself to His servant. What Lord? The same Christ, who sent the law 
beforehand by His servant, that He might Himself come with grace and truth. “For no one hath seen God 
at any time.” And whence did He appear to that servant as far as he was able to receive Him? But “the 
Only-begotten,” he says, “who is in the bosom of the Father, He has declared Him.” What signifieth “in the 
bosom of the Father?” In the secret of the Father. For God has not a bosom, as we have, in our garments, 
nor is He to be thought of sitting, as we do, nor is He girt with a girdle so as to have a bosom; but because 
our bosom is within, the secret of the Father is called the bosom of the Father. And He who knew the 
Father, being in the secret of the Father, He declared Him. “For no man hath seen God at any time.” He 
then came and narrated whatever He saw. What did Moses see? Moses saw a cloud, he saw an angel, he 
saw a fire. All that is the creature: it bore the type of its Lord, but did not manifest the presence of the 
Lord Himself. For thou hast it plainly stated in the law: “And Moses spake with the Lord face to face, as a 
friend with his friend.” Following the same scripture, thou findest Moses saying: “If I have found grace in 
Thy sight, show me Thyself plainly, that I may see Thee.” And it is little that he said this: he received the 
reply, “Thou canst not see my face.” An angel then spake with Moses, my brethren, bearing the type of the 
Lord; and all those things which were done by the angel promised that future grace and truth. Those who 
examine the law well know this; and when we have opportunity to speak somewhat of this matter also, we 
shall not fail to speak to you, beloved brethren, as far as the Lord may reveal to us. 


18. But know this, that all those things which were seen in bodily form were not that substance of God. 
For we saw those things with the eyes of the flesh: how is the substance of God seen? Interrogate the 
Gospel: “Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see God.” There have been men who, deceived by the 
vanity of their hearts, have said, The Father is invisible, but the Son is visible. How visible? If on account 
of His flesh, because He took flesh, the matter is manifest. For of those who saw the flesh of Christ, some 
believed, some crucified; and those who believed doubted when He was crucified; and unless they had 
touched the flesh after the resurrection, their faith would not have been recalled. If, then, on account of 
His flesh the Son was visible, that we also grant, and it is the Catholic faith; but if before He took flesh, as 
they say, that is, before He became incarnate, they are greatly deluded, and grievously err. For those 
visible and bodily appearances took place though the creature, in which a type might be exhibited: not in 
any fashion was the substance itself shown and made manifest. Give heed, beloved brethren, to this easy 
proof. The wisdom of God cannot be beheld by the eyes. Brethren, if Christ is the Wisdom of God and the 
Power of God; if Christ is the Word of God, and if the word of man is not seen with the eyes, can the Word 
of God be so seen? 


19. Expel, therefore, from your hearts carnal thoughts, that you may be really under grace, that you may 
belong to the New Testament. Therefore is life eternal promised in the New Testament. Read the Old 
Testament, and see that the same things were enjoined upon a people yet carnal as upon us. For to 
worship one God is also enjoined upon us. “Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain” is 
also enjoined upon us, which is the second commandment. “Observe the Sabbath-day” is enjoined on us 
more than on them, because it is commanded to be spiritually observed. For the Jews observe the Sabbath 
in a servile manner, using it for luxuriousness and drunkenness. How much better would their women be 
employed in spinning wool than in dancing on that day in the balconies? God forbid, brethren, that we 
should call that an observance of the Sabbath. The Christian observes the Sabbath spiritually, abstaining 
from servile work. For what is it to abstain from servile work? From sin. And how do we prove it? Ask the 
Lord. “Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin.” Therefore is the spiritual observance of the 
Sabbath enjoined upon us. Now all those commandments are more enjoined on us, and are to be 


observed: “Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear 
false witness. Honor thy father and thy mother. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods. Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s wife.” Are not all these things enjoined upon us also? But ask what is the reward, and 
thou wilt find it there said: “That thine enemies may be driven forth before thy face, and that you may 
receive the land which God promised to your fathers.” Because they were not able to comprehend 
invisible things, they were held by the visible. Wherefore held? Lest they should perish altogether, and slip 
into idol-worship. For they did this, my brethren, as we read, forgetful of the great miracles which God 
performed before their eyes. The sea was divided; a way was made in the midst of the waves; their 
enemies following, were covered by the same waves through which they passed: and yet when Moses, the 
man of God, had departed from their sight, they asked for an idol, and said, “Make us gods to go before 
us; for this man has deserted us.” Their whole hope was placed in man, not in God. Behold, the man is 
dead: was God dead who had rescued them from the land of Egypt? And when they had made to 
themselves the image of a calf, they offered it adoration, and said, “These be thy gods, O Israel, which 
delivered thee out of the land of Egypt.” How soon forgetful of such manifest grace! By what means could 
such a people be held except by carnal promises? 


20. The same things are commanded in the Decalogue as we are commanded to observe; but the same 
promises are not made as to us. What is promised to us? Life eternal. “And this is life eternal, that they 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” The knowledge of God is promised: 
that is, grace for grace. Brethren, we now believe, we do not see; for faith the reward will be to see what 
we believe. The prophets knew this, but it was concealed before He came. For a certain lover sighing, 
says in the Psalms: “One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after.” And dost thou ask what 
he seeks? For perhaps he seeks a land flowing with milk and honey carnally, although this is to be 
spiritually sought and desired; or perhaps the subjection of his enemies, or the death of foes, or the power 
and riches of this world. For he glows with love, and sighs greatly, and burns and pants. Let us see what 
he desires: “One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after.” What is it that he doth seek after? 
“That I may dwell,” saith he, “in the house of the Lord all the days of my life.” And suppose that thou 
dwellest in the house of the Lord, from what source will thy joy there be derived? “That I may behold,” 
saith he, “the beauty of the Lord.” 


21. My brethren, wherefore do you cry out, wherefore do you exult, wherefore do you love, unless that a 
spark of this love is there? What do you desire? I ask you. Can it be seen with the eyes? Can it be touched? 
Is it some fairness which delights the eyes? Are not the martyrs vehemently beloved; and when we 
commemorate them do we not burn with love? What is it that we love in them, brethren? Limbs torn by 
wild beasts? What is more revolting if thou askest the eyes of the flesh? what more fair if thou askest the 
eyes of the heart? How appears in your eyes a very fair young man who is a thief? How shocked are your 
eyes! Are the eyes of the flesh shocked? If you interrogate them, nothing is more shapely and better 
formed than that body; the symmetry of the limbs and the beauty of the color attract the eyes; and yet, 
when thou hearest that he is a thief, your mind recoils from the man. Thou beholdest on the other hand a 
bent old man, leaning upon a staff, scarcely moving himself, ploughed all over with wrinkles. Thou hearest 
that he is just: thou lovest and embracest him. Such are the rewards promised to us, my brethren: love 
such, sigh after such a kingdom, desire such a country, if you wish to arrive at that with which our Lord 
came, that is, at grace and truth. But if you covet bodily rewards from God, thou art still under the law, 
and therefore thou shalt not fulfill the law. For when thou seest those temporal things granted to those 
who offend God, thy steps falter, and thou sayest to thyself: Behold, I worship God, daily I run to church, 
my knees are worn with prayers, and yet I am constantly sick: there are men who commit murders, who 
are guilty of robberies, and yet they exult and have abundance; it is well with them. Was it such things 
that thou soughtest from God? Surely thou didst belong to grace. If, therefore, God gave to thee grace, 
because He gave freely, love freely. Do not for the sake of reward love God; let Him be the reward. Let thy 
soul say, “One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after; that I may dwell in the house of the 
Lord all the days of my life, that I may behold the beauty of the Lord.” Do not fear that thine enjoyment 
will fail through satiety: such will be that enjoyment of beauty that it will ever be present to thee, and 
thou shalt never be satisfied; indeed thou shalt be always satisfied, and yet never satisfied. For if I shall 
say that thou shalt not be satisfied, it will mean famine; and if I shall say thou shalt be satisfied, I fear 
satiety: where neither satiety nor famine are, I know not what to say; but God has that which He can 
manifest to those who know not how to express it, yet believe that they shall receive. 


TRACTATE IV 


CHAPTER I. 19-33 


You have very often heard, holy brethren, and you know well, that John the Baptist, in proportion as he 
was greater than those born of women, and was more humble in his acknowledgment of the Lord, 
obtained the grace of being the friend of the Bridegroom; zealous for the Bridegroom, not for himself; not 
seeking his own honor, but that of his Judge, whom as a herald he preceded. Therefore, to the prophets 
who went before, it was granted to predict concerning Christ; but to this man, to point Him out with the 
finger. For as Christ was unknown by those who did not believe the prophets before He came, He 
remained unknown to them even when present. For He had come humbly and concealed from the first; 
the more concealed in proportion as He was more humble: but the people, despising in their pride the 


humility of God, crucified their Saviour, and made Him their condemner. 


2. But will not He who at first came con cealed, because humble, come again manifested, because 
exalted? You have just listened to the Psalm: “God shall come manifestly, and our God shall not keep 
silence.” He was silent that He might be judged, He will not be silent when He begins to judge. It would 
not have been said, “He will come manifestly,” unless at first He had come concealed; nor would it have 
been said, “He shall not keep silence,” unless He had first kept silence. How was He silent? Interrogate 
Isaiah: “He was brought as a sheep to the slaughter, and as a lamb before his shearer was dumb, so He 
opened not His mouth.” “But He shall come manifestly, and shall not keep silence.” In what manner 
“manifestly”? “A fire shall go before Him, and round about Him a strong tempest.” That tempest has to 
carry away all the chaff from the floor, which is now being threshed; and the fire has to burn what the 
tempest carries away. But now He is silent; silent in judgment, but not silent in precept. For if Christ is 
silent, what is the purpose of these Gospels? what the purpose of the voices of the apostles, what of the 
canticles of the Psalms, what of the declarations of the prophets? In all these Christ is not silent. But now 
He is silent in not taking vengeance: He is not silent in not giving warning. But He will come in glory to 
take vengeance, and will manifest Himself even to all who do not believe on Him. But now, because when 
present He was concealed, it behoved that He should be despised. For unless He had been despised, He 
would not have been crucified; if He had not been crucified, He would not have shed His blood—the price 
by which He redeemed us. But that He might give a price for us, He was crucified; that He might be 
crucified, He was despised; that He might be despised, He appeared in humility. 


3. Yet because He appeared as it were in the night, in a mortal body, He lighted for Himself a lamp by 
which He might be seen. That lamp was John, concerning whom you lately heard many things: and the 
present passage of the evangelist contains the words of John; in the first place, and it is the chief point, 
his confession that he was not the Christ. But so great was the excellence of John, that men might have 
believed him to be the Christ: and in this he gave a proof of his humility, that he said he was not when he 
might have been believed to have been the Christ; therefore, “This is the testimony of John, when the Jews 
sent priests and Levites to him from Jerusalem to ask him, Who art thou?” But they would not have sent 
unless they had been moved by the excellence of his authority who ventured to baptize. “And he 
confessed, and denied not.” What did he confess? “And he confessed, I am not the Christ.” 


4. “And they asked him, What then? Art thou Elias?” For they knew that Elias was to precede Christ. For 
to no Jew was the name of Christ unknown. They did not think that he was the Christ; but they did not 
think that Christ would not come at all. When they were hoping that He would come, they were offended 
at Him when He was present, and stumbled at Him as on a low stone. For He was as yet a small stone, 
already indeed cut out of the mountain without hands; as saith Daniel the prophet, that he saw a stone cut 
out of the mountain without hands. But what follows? “And that stone,” saith he “grew and became a great 
mountain and filled the whole face of the earth.” Mark then, my beloved brethren, what I say: Christ, 
before the Jews, was already cut out from the mountain. The prophet wishes that by the mountain should 
be understood the Jewish kingdom. But the kingdom of the Jews had not filled the whole face of the earth. 
The stone was cut out from thence, because from thence was the Lord born on His advent among men. 
And wherefore without hands? Because without the cooperation of man did the Virgin bear Christ. Now 
then was that stone cut out without hands before the eyes of the Jews; but it was humble. Not without 
reason; because not yet had that stone increased and filled the whole earth: that He showed in His 
kingdom, which is the Church, with which He has filled the whole face of the earth. Because then it had 
not yet increased, they stumbled at Him as at a stone: and that happened in them which is written, 
“Whosoever shall fall upon that stone shall be broken; but on whomsoever that stone shall fall, it will 
grind them to powder.” At first they fell upon Him lowly: as the lofty One He shall come upon them; but 
that He may grind them to powder when He comes in His exaltation, He first broke them in His lowliness. 
They stumbled at Him, and were broken; they were not ground, but broken: He will come exalted and will 
grind them. But the Jews were to be pardoned because they stumbled at a stone which had not yet 
increased. What sort of persons are those who stumble at the mountain itself? Already you know who they 
are of whom I speak. Those who deny the Church diffused through the whole world, do not stumble at the 
lowly stone, but at the mountain itself: because this the stone became as it grew. The blind Jews did not 
see the lowly stone: but how great blindness not to see the mountain! 


5. They saw Him then lowly, and did not know Him. He was pointed out to them by a lamp. For in the first 
place he, than whom no greater had arisen of those born of women, said, “I am not the Christ.” It was said 
to him, “Art thou Elias? He answered, I am not.” For Christ sends Elias before Him: and he said, “I am 
not,” and occasioned a question for us. For it is to be feared lest men, insufficiently understanding, think 
that John contradicted what Christ said. For in a certain place, when the Lord Jesus Christ said certain 
things in the Gospel regarding Himself, His disciples answered Him: “How then say the scribes,” that is, 
those skilled in the law, “that Elias must first come?” And the Lord said, “Elias is already come, and they 
have done unto him what they listed;” and, if you wish to know, John the Baptist is he. The Lord Jesus 
Christ said, “Elias is already come, and John the Baptist” is he; but John, being interrogated, confessed 
that he was not Elias, in the same manner that he confessed that he was not Christ. And as his confession 
that he was not Christ was true, so was his confession that he was not Elias. How then shall we compare 
the words of the herald with the words of the Judge? Away with the thought that the herald speaks 
falsehood; for that which he speaks he hears from the Judge. Wherefore then did he say, “I am not Elias;” 


and the Lord, “He is Elias”? Because the Lord Jesus Christ wished in him to prefigure His own advent, and 
to say that John was in the spirit of Elias. And what John was to the first advent, that will Elias be to the 
second advent. As there are two advents of the Judge, so are there two heralds. The Judge indeed was the 
same, but the heralds two, but not two judges. It was needful that in the first instance the Judge should 
come to be judged. He sent before Him His first herald; He called him Elias, because Elias will be in the 
second advent what John was in the first. 


6. For mark, beloved brethren, how true it is what I say. When John was conceived, or rather when he was 
born, the Holy Spirit prophesied that this would be fulfilled in him: “And he shall be,” he said, “the 
forerunner of the Highest, in the spirit and power of Elias.” What signifieth “in the spirit and power of 
Elias”? In the same Holy Spirit in the room of Elias. Wherefore in room of Elias? Because what Elias will 
be to the second, that John was to the first advent. Rightly therefore, speaking literally, did John reply. For 
the Lord spoke figuratively, “Elias, the same is John:” but he, as I have said, spoke literally when he said, 
“Tam not Elias.” Neither did John speak falsely, nor did the Lord speak falsely; neither was the word of the 
herald nor of the Judge false, if only thou understand. But who shall understand? He who shall have 
imitated the lowliness of the herald, and shall have acknowledged the loftiness of the Judge. For nothing 
was more lowly than the herald. My brethren, in nothing had John greater merit than in this humility, 
inasmuch as when he was able to deceive men, and to be thought Christ, and to have been received in the 
place of Christ (for so great were his grace and his excellency), nevertheless he openly confessed and 
said, “I am not the Christ.” “Art thou Elias?” If he had said I am Elias, it would have been as if Christ were 
already coming in His second advent to judge, not in His first to be judged. As if saying, Elias is yet to 
come, “I am not,” said he, “Elias.” But give heed to the lowly One before whom John came, that you may 
not feel the lofty One before whom Elias came. For thus also did the Lord complete the saying: “John the 
Baptist is he which is to come.” He came as a figure of that in which Elias is to come in his own person. 
Then Elias will in his own proper person be Elias, now in similitude he was John. Now John in his own 
proper person is John, in similitude Elias. The two heralds gave to each other their similitudes, and kept 
their own proper persons; but the Judge is one Lord, whether preceded by this herald or by that. 


7. “And they asked him, What then? Art thou Elias? And he said, No. And they said unto him, Art thou a 
prophet? and he answered, No! They said therefore unto him, Who art thou? that we may give an answer 
to them that sent us. What sayest thou of thyself? He saith, I am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” That said Isaiah. This prophecy was fulfilled in John, “I am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” Crying what? “Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight the paths of our God.” Would it 
not have seemed to you that a herald would have cried, “Go away, make room.” Instead of the herald’s cry 
“Go away,” John says “Come.” The herald makes men stand back from the judge; to the Judge John calls. 
Yes, indeed, John calls men to the lowly One, that they may not experience what He will be as the exalted 
Judge. “I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, as said the prophet 
Isaiah.” He did not say, Iam John, I am Elias, I am a prophet. But what did he say? This I am called, “The 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare the way for the Lord: I am the prophecy itself.” 


8. “And they which were sent were of the Pharisees,” that is, of the chief men among the Jews; “and they 
asked him and said unto him, Why baptizest thou then, if thou be not the Christ, nor Elias, nor a prophet?” 
As if it seemed to them audacity to baptize, as if they meant to inquire, in what character baptizest thou? 
We ask whether thou art the Christ; thou sayest that thou art not. We ask whether thou perchance art His 
precursor, for we know that before the advent of Christ, Elias will come; thou answerest that thou art not. 
We ask, if perchance thou art some herald come long before, that is, a prophet, and hast received that 
power, and thou sayest that thou art not a prophet. And John was not a prophet; he was greater than a 
prophet. The Lord gave such testimony concerning him: “What went ye out into the wilderness to see? A 
reed shaken with the wind?” Of course implying that he was not shaken by the wind; because John was 
not such an one as is moved by the wind; for he who is moved by the wind is blown upon by every 
seductive blast. “But what went ye out for to see? A man clothed in soft raiment?” For John was clothed in 
rough garments; that is, his tunic was of camel’s hair. “Behold, they who are clothed in soft raiment are in 
kings’ houses.” You did not then go out to see a man clothed in soft raiment. “But what went ye out for to 
see? A prophet? Yea, I say unto you, one greater than a prophet is here;” for the prophets prophesied of 
Christ a long time before, John pointed Him out as present. 


9. “Why baptizest thou then, if thou be not the Christ, nor Elias, nor a prophet? John answered them, 
saying, I baptize with water; but there standeth One among you whom ye know not.” For, very truly, He 
was not seen, being humble, and therefore was the lamp lighted. Observe how John gives place, who 
might have been accounted other than he was. “He it is who cometh after me, who is made before me” 
(that is, as we have already said, is “preferred before me”), whose shoe’s latchet I am not worthy to 
unloose.” How greatly did he humble himself! And therefore he was greatly lifted up; for he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. Hence, holy brethren, you ought to note that if John so humbled himself as to say, 
“Tam not worthy to unloose His shoe-latchet,” what need they have to be humbled who say, “We baptize; 
what we give is ours, and what is ours is holy.” He said, Not I, but He; they say, We. John is not worthy to 
unloose His shoe’s latchet; and if he had said he was worthy, how humble would he still have been! And if 
he had said he was worthy, and had spoken thus, “He came after me who is made before me, the latchet of 
whose shoe I am only worthy to unloose,” he would have greatly humbled himself. But when he says that 
he is not worthy even to do this, truly was he full of the Holy Spirit, who in such fashion as a servant 


acknowledged his Lord, and merited to be made a friend instead of a servant. 


10. “These things were done in Bethany, beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing. The next day John saw 
Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold the Lamb of God; behold Him who taketh away the sin of the 
world!” Let no one so arrogate to himself as to say that he taketh away the sin of the world. Give heed 
now to the proud men at whom John pointed the finger. The heretics were not yet born, but already were 
they pointed out; against them he then cried from the river, against whom he now cries from the Gospel. 
Jesus comes, and what says he? “Behold the Lamb of God!” If to be innocent is to be a lamb, then John 
was a lamb, for was not he innocent? But who is innocent? To what extent innocent? All come from that 
branch and shoot, concerning which David sings, even with groanings, “Behold, I was shapen in iniquity; 
and in sin did my mother conceive me.” Alone, then, was He, the Lamb who came, not so. For He was not 
conceived in iniquity, because not conceived of mortality; nor did His mother conceive Him in sin, whom 
the Virgin conceived, whom the Virgin brought forth; because by faith she conceived, and by faith 
received Him. Therefore, “Behold the Lamb of God.” He is not a branch derived from Adam: flesh only did 
he derive from Adam, Adam’s sin He did not assume. He who took not upon Him sin from our lump, He it 
is who taketh away our sin. “Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world!” 


11. You know that certain men say sometimes, We take away sin from men, we who are holy; for if he be 
not holy who baptizeth, how taketh he away the sin of another, when he is a man himself full of sin? In 
opposition to these disputations, let us not speak our own words, let us read what John says: “Behold the 
Lamb of God; behold Him who taketh away the sin of the world!” Let there not be presumptuous 
confidence of men upon men: let not the sparrow flee to the mountains, but let it trust in the Lord; and if 
it lift its eyes to the mountains, from whence cometh aid to it, let it understand that its aid is from the 
Lord who made heaven and earth. So great is the excellence of John, that to him it is said, “Art thou the 
Christ?” He says, No. Art thou Elias? He says, No. Art thou a prophet? He says, No. Wherefore then dost 
thou baptize? “Behold the Lamb of God; behold Him who taketh away the sin of the world! This is He of 
whom I spake, After me cometh a Man who was made before me; for He was before me.” “Cometh after 
me,” because He was born later; “was made before me,” because preferred before me; “He was before 
me,” because, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 


12. “And I knew Him not,” he said; “but that He might be made manifest to Israel, therefore came I 
baptizing with water. And John bare record, saying, I saw the Spirit descending from heaven like a dove, 
and it abode upon Him. And I knew Him not: but He that sent me to baptize with water, the same said 
unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and abiding upon Him, the same is He who 
baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. And I saw, and bare record that this is the Son of God.” Give heed for a 
little, beloved. When did John learn Christ? For he was sent to baptize with water. They asked, Wherefore? 
That He might be made manifest to Israel, he said. Of what profit was the baptism of John? My brethren, 
if it had profited in any respect, it would have remained now, and men would have been baptized with the 
baptism of John, and thus have come to the baptism of Christ. But what saith he? “That He might be made 
manifest to Israel,”—that is, to Israel itself, to the people Israel, so that Christ might be made manifest to 
it,—therefore he came baptizing with water. John received the ministry of baptism, that by the water of 
repentance he might prepare the way for the Lord, not being himself the Lord; but where the Lord was 
known, it was superfluous to prepare for Him the way, for to those who knew Him He became Himself the 
way; therefore the baptism of John did not last long. But how was the Lord pointed out? Lowly, that John 
might so receive a baptism in which the Lord Himself should be baptized. 


13. And was it needful for the Lord to be baptized? I instantly reply to any one who asks this question: 
Was it needful for the Lord to be born? Was it needful for the Lord to be crucified? Was it needful for the 
Lord to die? Was it needful for the Lord to be buried? If He undertook for us so great humiliation, might 
He not also receive baptism? And what profit was there that he received the baptism of a servant? That 
thou mightest not disdain to receive the baptism of the Lord. Give heed, beloved brethren. Certain 
catechumens were to arise in the Church of higher grace. It sometimes comes to pass that you see a 
catechumen who practises continence, bids farewell to the world, renounces all his possessions, 
distributing them to the poor; and although but a catechumen, instructed in the saving doctrine better, 
perhaps, than many of the faithful. It is to be feared regarding such an one that he may say to himself 
about holy baptism, whereby sins are remitted, What more shall I receive? Behold, I am better than this 
faithful man, and this,—having in his mind those among the faithful who are either married, or who are 
perhaps ignorant, or who keep possession of their property, while he has given his to the poor—and 
considering himself better than those who have been already baptized, he deigns not to come to baptism, 
saying, Am I to receive what this man has, and this thinking of persons whom he despises, and, as it were, 
considers it an indignity to receive that which inferiors have received, because he appears to himself to be 
already better than they; and, nevertheless, all his sins are upon him, and without coming to saving 
baptism, wherein all sins are remitted, he cannot, with all his excellence, enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. But the Lord, in order to invite such excellence to his baptism, that sins might be remitted, 
Himself came to the baptism of His servant; and although He had no sin to be remitted, nor was there 
anything in Him that needed to be washed, He received baptism from a servant; and by so doing, 
addressed Himself to the son carrying himself proudly, and exalting himself, and disdaining, perhaps, to 
receive along with the ignorant that from which salvation comes to him, and said to him: How dost thou 
extend thyself? How dost thou exalt thyself? How great is thy excellence? How great is thy grace? Can it 


be greater than mine? If I come to the servant, dost thou disdain to come to the Lord? If I have received 
the baptism of the servant, dost thou disdain to be baptized by the Lord? 


14. But that you may know, my brethren, that not from a necessity of any chain of sin did the Lord come to 
this John, as the other evangelists say when the Lord came to him to be baptized, John himself said, 
“Comest Thou to me? I have need to be baptized of Thee.” What did He reply to him? “Suffer it to be so 
now: let all righteousness be fulfilled?” What meaneth this, “let all righteousness be fulfilled”? I came to 
die for men, have I not to be baptized for men? What meaneth “let all righteousness be fulfilled”? Let all 
humility be fulfilled. What then? Was not He to accept baptism from a good servant who accepted 
suffering at the hands of evil servants? Give heed then. The Lord being baptized, if John for this end 
baptized, that by means of his baptism the Lord might manifest His humility, should no one else have been 
baptized with the baptism of John? But many were baptized with the baptism of John. When the Lord was 
baptized with the baptism of John, the baptism of John ceased. John was forthwith cast into prison. 
Afterwards we do not find that any one is baptized with that baptism. If, then, John came baptizing for this 
end, that the humility of the Lord might be made manifest to us, in order that we might not disdain to 
receive from the Lord that which the Lord had received from a servant, should John have baptized the 
Lord alone? But if John had baptized the Lord alone, some would have thought that the baptism of John 
was more holy than that of Christ: as if Christ alone had been found worthy to be baptized with the 
baptism of John, but the human race with that of Christ. Give heed, beloved brethren. With the baptism of 
Christ we have been baptized, and not only we, but the whole world, and this will continue to the end. 
Which of us can in any respect be compared with Christ, whose shoe’s latchet John declared himself 
unworthy to unloose? If, then, the Christ, a man of such excellence, a man who is God, had been alone 
baptized with the baptism of John, what were men likely to say? What a baptism was that of John! His was 
a great baptism, an ineffable sacrament; behold, Christ alone deserved to be baptized with the baptism of 
John. And thus the baptism of the servant would appear greater than the baptism of the Lord. Others were 
also baptized with the baptism of John, that the baptism of John might not appear better than the baptism 
of Christ; but baptized also was the Lord, that through the Lord receiving the baptism of the servant, 
other servants might not disdain to receive the baptism of the Lord: for this end, then, was John sent. 


15. But did he know Christ, or did he not know Him? If he did not know Him, wherefore did He say, when 
Christ came to the river, “I have need to be baptized of Thee”? that is to say, I know who Thou art. If, then, 
he already knew Him, assuredly he knew Him when he saw the dove descending. It is evident that the 
dove did not descend upon the Lord until after He went up out of the water of baptism. “The Lord having 
been baptized, went up out of the water, and the heavens were opened, and he saw a dove descending on 
Him.” If, then, the dove descended after the baptism, and if, before the Lord was baptized, John said to 
Him, “Comest Thou to me? I have need to be baptized of Thee;” that is to say, before he knew Him to 
whom he said, “Comest Thou to me? I have need to be baptized of Thee;”—how then said he, “And I knew 
Him not: but He who sent me to baptize with water, the same said to me, Upon whom thou seest the Spirit 
descending as a dove, and abiding upon Him, the same is He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost?” It is 
not an insignificant question, my brethren. If you have seen the question, you have seen not a little; it 
remains that the Lord give the solution of it. This, however, I say, if you have seen the question, it is no 
small matter. Behold, John is placed before your eyes, standing beside the river. Behold John the Baptist. 
Behold, the Lord comes, as yet to be baptized, not yet baptized. Hear the voice of John, “Comest Thou to 
me? I have need to be baptized of Thee.” Behold, already he knew the Lord, by whom He wishes to be 
baptized. The Lord, having been baptized, goes up out of the water; the heavens are opened, the Spirit 
descends; then John knows Him. If then for the first time he knew Him, why did he say before, “I have 
need to be baptized of Thee”? But if he did not then recognize Him for the first time, because he knew 
Him already, what is the meaning of what he said, “I knew Him not: but He that sent me to baptize with 
water, the same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and abiding upon Him, as 
a dove, the same is He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost”? 


16. My brethren, this question if solved today would oppress you, I do not doubt, for already have I spoken 
many words. But know that the question is of such a character that alone it is able to extinguish the party 
of Donatus. I have said thus much, my beloved, in order to gain your attention, as is my wont; and also in 
order that you may pray for us, that the Lord may grant to us to speak what is suitable, and that you may 
be found worthy to receive what is suitable. In the meantime, be pleased to defer the question for to-day. 
But in the meantime, I say this briefly, until I give a fuller solution: Inquire peacefully, without quarreling, 
without contention, without altercations, without enmities; both seek by yourselves, and inquire of others, 
and say, “This question our bishop proposed to us to-day, and he will resolve it at a future time, if the Lord 
will.” But whether it be resolved or not, reckon that I have propounded what appears to me of importance; 
for it does seem of considerable importance. John says, “I have need to be baptized of Thee,” as if he knew 
Christ. For if he did not know Him by whom he wished to be baptized, he spoke rashly when he said, “I 
have need to be baptized of Thee.” Therefore he knew Him. If he knew Him, what is the meaning of the 
saying, “I knew Him not: but He that sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me, Upon whom 
thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and abiding upon Him, as a dove, the same is He which baptizeth 
with the Holy Ghost”? What shall we say? That we do not know when the dove came? Lest perchance they 
take refuge in this, let the other evangelists be read, who have spoken of this matter more plainly, and we 
find most evidently that the dove then descended when the Lord came up out of the water. Upon Him 
baptized the heavens opened, and He saw the Spirit descending. If it was when He was already baptized 


that John knew Him, how saith he to Him, coming to baptism, “I have need to be baptized of Thee”? 
Ponder this in the meantime with yourselves, confer upon it, treat of it, one with another. The Lord our 
God grant that before you hear it from me, the explanation may be revealed to some of you first. 
Nevertheless, brethren, know this, that by means of the solution of this question, the allegation of the 
party of Donatus, if they have any sense of shame, will be silenced, and their mouths will be shut 
regarding the grace of baptism, a matter about which they raise mists to confuse the uninstructed, and 
spread nets for flying birds. 


TRACTATE V 


CHAPTER I. 33 


We have arrived, as the Lord hath willed it, to the day of our promise. He will grant this also, that we may 
arrive at the fulfillment of the promise. For then those things which we say, if they are useful to us and to 
you, are from Him; but those things which proceed from man are false, as our Lord Jesus Christ Himself 
has said, “He that speaketh a lie speaketh of his own.” No one has anything of his own except falsehood 
and sin. But if man has any truth and justice, it is from that fountain after which we ought to thirst in this 
desert, so that being, as it were, bedewed by some drops from it, and comforted in the meantime in this 
pilgrimage, we may not fail by the way, but reach His rest and satisfying fullness. If then “he that 
speaketh a lie speaketh of his own,” he who speaketh the truth speaketh of God. John is true, Christ is the 
Truth; John is true, but every true man is true from the Truth. If, then, John is true, and a man cannot be 
true except from the Truth, from whom was he true, unless from Him who said, “I am the truth”? The 
Truth, then, could not speak contrary to the true man, or the true man contrary to the Truth. The Truth 
sent the true man, and he was true because sent by the Truth. If it was the Truth that sent John, then it 
was Christ that sent him. But that which Christ does with the Father, the Father does; and what the Father 
does with Christ, Christ does. The Father does nothing apart from the Son, nor the Son anything apart 
from the Father: inseparable love, inseparable unity: inseparable majesty, inseparable power, according to 
these words which He Himself propounded, “I and my Father are one.” Who then sent John? If we say the 
Father, we speak truly; if we say the Son, we speak truly; but to speak more plainly, we say the Father and 
the Son. But whom the Father and the Son sent, one God sent; because the Son said, “I and the Father are 
one.” How, then, did he not know Him by whom he was sent? For he said, “I knew Him not: but He that 
sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me.” I interrogate John: “Who sent thee to baptize with 
water? what did He say to thee?” “Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending as a dove, and abiding 
upon Him, the same is He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” Is it this, O John, that He said to thee 
who sent thee? It is manifest that it was this; who, then, sent thee? Perhaps the Father. True God is the 
Father, and the Truth is God the Son: if the Father without the Son sent thee, God without the Truth sent 
thee; but if thou art true, because thou dost speak the truth, and dost speak of the Truth, the Father did 
not send thee without the Son, but the Father and the Son together sent thee. If, then, the Son sent thee 
with the Father, how didst thou not know Him by whom thou wast sent? He whom thou hadst seen in the 
Truth, Himself sent thee that He might be recognized in the flesh, and said, “Upon whom thou shalt see 
the Spirit descending as a dove, and abiding upon Him, the same is He which baptizeth with the Holy 
Ghost.” 


2. Did John hear this that he might know Him whom he had not known, or that he might more fully know 
Him whom he had already known? For if he had been entirely ignorant of Him, he would not have said to 
Him when He came to the river to be baptized, “I have need to be baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to 
me?” He knew Him therefore. But when did the dove descend? When the Lord had been baptized, and 
was ascending from the water. But if He who sent Him said, “Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit 
descending as a dove, and abiding upon Him, the same is He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost,” and 
he knew Him not, but when the dove descended he learned to know Him, and the time at which the dove 
descended was when the Lord was going up from the water; but John had known the Lord, when the Lord 
came to him to the water: it is made plain to us that John after a manner knew, and after a manner did not 
at first know the Lord. And unless we understand it so, he was a liar. How was he true acknowledging the 
Lord and saying, “Comest Thou to me to be baptized,” and, “I have need to be baptized of Thee”? Is he 
true when he said this? And how is he again true when he saith, “I knew Him not: but He that sent me to 
baptize with water, the same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending as a dove, 
and abiding upon Him, the same is He who baptizeth with the Holy Ghost”? The Lord was made known by 
a dove, not to him who knew Him not, but to him who in a manner knew Him, and in a manner knew Him 
not. It is for us to discover what, in Him, John did not know, and learned by the dove. 


3. Why was John sent baptizing? Already, I recollect, I have explained that to you, beloved, according to 
my ability. For if the baptism of John was necessary for our salvation, it ought even now to be used. For we 
cannot think that men are not saved now, or that more are not saved now, or that there was one salvation 
then, another now. If Christ has been changed, the salvation has also been changed; if salvation is in 
Christ, and Christ Himself is the same, there is the same salvation to us. But why was John sent baptizing? 
Because it behoved Christ to be baptized. Wherefore did it behove Christ to be baptized? Wherefore did it 
behove Christ to be born? Wherefore did it behove Christ to be crucified? For if He had come to point out 
the way of humility, and to make Himself the way of humility; in all things had humility to be fulfilled by 
Him. He deigned from this to give authority to His own baptism, that His servants might know with what 


alacrity they ought to run to the baptism of the Lord, when He Himself did not refuse to receive the 
baptism of a servant. This favor was bestowed upon John that it should be called his baptism. 


4. Give heed to this, exercise your discrimination, and know it, beloved. The baptism which John received 
is called the baptism of John: alone he received such a gift. No one of the just before him and no one after 
him so received a baptism that it should be called his baptism. He received it indeed, for of himself he 
could do nothing: for if any one speaketh of his own, he speaketh of his own a lie. And whence did he 
receive it except from the Lord Jesus Christ? From Him he received power to baptize whom he afterwards 
baptized. Do not marvel; for Christ acted in the same manner in respect to John as in respect to His 
mother. For concerning Christ it was said, “All things were made by Him.” If all things were made by him, 
Mary also was made by Him, of whom Christ was afterwards born. Give heed, beloved; in the same 
manner that He did create Mary, and was created by Mary, so did He give the baptism of John, and was 
baptized by John. 


5. For this purpose therefore did He receive baptism from John, in order that, receiving what was inferior 
from an inferior, He might exhort inferiors to receive that which was superior. But wherefore was not He 
alone baptized by John, if John, by whom Christ was baptized, was sent for this end, to prepare a way for 
the Lord, that is, for Christ Himself? This we have already explained, but we recur to it, because it is 
necessary for the present question. If our Lord Jesus Christ had been alone baptized with the baptism of 
John;—hold fast what we say; let not the world have such power as to efface from your hearts what the 
Spirit of God has written there; let not the thorns of care have such power as to choke the seed which is 
being sown in you: for why are we compelled to repeat the same things, but because we are not sure of 
the memory of your hearts?—and if then the Lord alone had been baptized with the baptism of John, there 
would be persons who would so reckon it, that the baptism of John was greater than is the baptism of 
Christ. For they would say, that baptism is so much the greater, that Christ alone deserved to be baptized 
with it. Therefore, that an example of humility might be given us by the Lord, that the salvation of baptism 
might be obtained by us, Christ accepted what for Him was not necessary, but on our account was 
necessary. And again, lest that which Christ received from John should be preferred to the baptism of 
Christ, others also were permitted to be baptized by John. But for those who were baptized by John that 
baptism did not suffice: for they were baptized with the baptism of Christ; because the baptism of John 
was not the baptism of Christ. Those who receive the baptism of Christ do not seek the baptism of John; 
those who received the baptism of John sought the baptism of Christ. Therefore was the baptism of John 
sufficient for Christ. How should it not be sufficient, when not even it was necessary? For to Him was no 
baptism necessary; but in order to exhort us to receive His baptism, He received the baptism of His 
servant. And lest the baptism of the servant should be preferred to the baptism of the Lord, other fellow- 
servants were baptized with the baptism of the servant. But it behoved those fellow-servants who were 
baptized with that baptism to be likewise baptized with the baptism of the Lord: but those who were 
baptized with the baptism of the Lord do not require the baptism of the fellow-servant. 


6. Since, then, John had accepted a baptism which may be properly called the baptism of John, but the 
Lord Jesus Christ would not give His baptism to any, not that no one should be baptized with the baptism 
of the Lord, but that the Lord Himself should always baptize: that was done, that the Lord should baptize 
by means of servants; that is to say, those whom the servants of the Lord were to baptize, the Lord 
baptized, not they. For it is one thing to baptize in the capacity of a servant, another thing to baptize with 
power. For baptism derives its character from Him through whose power it is given; not from him through 
whose ministry it is given. As was John, so was his baptism: the righteous baptism of a righteous man; but 
of a man who had received from the Lord that grace, and so great grace, that he was worthy to be the 
forerunner of the Judge, and to point Him out with the finger, and to fulfill the saying of that prophecy: 
“The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way for the Lord.” As was the Lord, such was 
His baptism: the baptism of the Lord, then, was divine, because the Lord was God. 


7. But the Lord Jesus Christ could, if He wished, have given power to one of His servants to give a baptism 
of his own, as it were, in His stead, and have transferred from Himself the power of baptizing, and 
assigned it to one of His servants, and have given the same power to the baptism transferred to the 
servant as it had when bestowed by the Lord. This He would not do, in order that the hope of the baptized 
might be in him by whom they acknowledged themselves to have been baptized. He would not, therefore, 
that the servant should place his hope in the servant. And therefore the apostle exclaimed, when he saw 
men wishing to place their hope in himself, “Was Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized in the name 
of Paul?” Paul then baptized as a servant, not as the power itself; but the Lord baptized as the power. Give 
heed. He was both able to give this power to His servants, and unwilling. For if He had given this power to 
His servants—that is to say, that what belonged to the Lord should be theirs—there would have been as 
many baptisms as servants; so that, as we speak of the baptism of John, we should also have spoken of the 
baptism of Peter, the baptism of Paul, the baptism of James, the baptism of Thomas, of Matthew, of 
Bartholomew: for we spoke of that baptism as that of John. But perhaps some one objects, and says, Prove 
to us that that baptism was called the baptism of John. I will prove it from the very words of the Truth 
Himself, when He asked the Jews, “The baptism of John, whence was it? from heaven, or of men?” 
Therefore, lest as many baptisms should be spoken of as there are servants who received power from the 
Lord to baptize, the Lord kept to Himself the power of baptizing, and gave to His servants the ministry. 
The servant says that he baptizes; he says so rightly, as the apostle says, “And I baptized also the 


household of Stephanas;” but as a servant. Therefore, if even he be bad, and he happen to have the 
ministration of baptism, and if men do not know him, but God knows him, God, who has kept the power to 
Himself, permits baptism to be administered through him. 


8. But this John did not know in the Lord. That He was the Lord he knew, and that he ought to be baptized 
by Him he knew; and he confessed that He was the Truth, and that he, the true man, was sent by the 
Truth: this he knew. But what was in Him which he knew not? That he was about to retain to Himself the 
power of His baptism, and was not to transmit or transfer it to any servant; but that, whether a good 
servant baptized in a ministerial manner, or whether an evil servant baptized, the person baptized should 
not know that he was baptized, unless by Him who kept to Himself the power of baptizing. And that you 
may know, brethren, what John did not know in Him, he learned it by means of the dove: for he knew the 
Lord; but that He was to retain to Himself the power of baptizing, and not to give it to any servant, he did 
not yet know. Regarding this he said, “I knew Him not.” And that you may know that he there learnt this, 
give heed to what follows: “But He that sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me, Upon whom 
thou shalt see the Spirit descending as a dove, and abiding upon Him, the same is He.” What same is He? 
The Lord? But he already knew the Lord. Suppose, then, that John had said thus far, “I knew Him not: but 
He that sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me—” We ask, what He said? It follows: “Upon 
whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending as a dove, and abiding upon Him.” I do not say what follows. In 
the meantime give heed: “Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending as a dove, and abiding upon 
Him, the same is He.” But what same is He? What did He who sent me mean to teach me by means of a 
dove? That He was Himself the Lord. Already I knew by whom I was sent; already I knew Him to whom I 
said, “Comest Thou to me to be baptized? I have need to be baptized of Thee.” So far, then, did I know the 
Lord, that I wished to be baptized by Him, not that He should be baptized by me; and then He said to me, 
“Suffer it to be so now; for thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness.” I came to suffer; do I not come 
to be baptized? “Let all righteousness be fulfilled,” says my God to me. Let all righteousness be fulfilled; 
let me teach entire humility. I know that there will be proud ones in my future people; I know that some 
men then will be eminent in some grace, so that when they see ordinary persons baptized, they, because 
they consider themselves better, whether in continence, or in alms-giving, or in doctrine, will perhaps not 
deign to receive what has been received by their inferiors. It was needful that I should heal them, so that 
they should not disdain to come to the baptism of the Lord, because I came to the baptism of the servant. 


9. Already, then, John knew this, and he knew the Lord. What then did the dove teach? What did He desire 
to teach by means of the dove—that is, by means of the Holy Spirit thus coming to teach who had sent him 
to whom He said, “Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending as a dove, and abiding upon Him, the 
same is He”? Who is this He? The Lord? I know. But didst thou already know this, that the same Lord 
having the power to baptize, was not to give that power to any servant, but to retain it to Himself, so that 
all who were baptized by the ministration of the servant, should not impute their baptism to the servant, 
but to the Lord? Didst thou already know this? I did not know this: so what did He say to me? “Upon 
whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending as a dove, and abiding upon Him, the same is He who 
baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” He does not say, “He is the Lord;” He does not say, “He is the Christ;” He 
does not say, “He is God;” He does not say, “He is Jesus;” He does not say, “He is the One who was born of 
the Virgin Mary, after thee, before thee.” This He does not say, for this John did already know. But what 
did he not know? That this great authority of baptism the Lord Himself was to have, and to retain to 
Himself, whether present in the earth or absent in body in the heaven, and present in majesty; lest Paul 
should say, my baptism; lest Peter should say, my baptism. Therefore see, give heed to the words of the 
apostles. None of the apostles said, my baptism. Although there was one gospel of all, yet thou findest that 
they said, my gospel: thou dost not find that they say, my baptism. 


10. This, then, my brethren, John learned. What John learned by means of the dove let us also learn. For 
the dove did not teach John without teaching the Church, the Church to which it was said, “My dove is 
one.” Let the dove teach the dove; let the dove know what John learned by the dove. The Holy Spirit 
descended in the form of a dove. But this which John learned in the dove, wherefore did he learn it in the 
dove? For it behoved him to learn, and perhaps it did not so much behove him to learn as to learn by the 
dove. What shall I say, my brethren, concerning the dove? or when will faculty of tongue or heart suffice 
to speak as I wish? And perchance, my wish falls short of my duty in speaking; even if I were able to speak 
as I wish, how much less am I able to speak as I ought? I could wish to hear one better than myself speak 
this, rather than speak of it to you. 


11. John learns to know Him whom he knew; but he learns in Him with regard to what he did not know; 
with regard to what he did know, he does not learn. And what did he know? The Lord. What did he not 
know? That the power of the Lord’s baptism was not to pass from the Lord to any man, but that the 
ministration of it plainly would do so; the power from the Lord to no one, the ministration both to good 
and bad. Let not the dove shrink from the ministration of the bad, but have regard to the power of the 
Lord. What injury does a bad servant do to you where the Lord is good? What impediment can the 
malicious herald put in your way if the judge is well-disposed? John learned by means of the dove this. 
What is it that he learned? Let him repeat it himself. “The same said unto me,” saith he, “Upon whom thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending as a dove, and abiding on Him, this is He which baptizeth with the Holy 
Ghost.” Let not those seducers deceive thee, O dove, who say, We baptize. Acknowledge, dove, what the 
dove has taught: “This is He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” By means of the dove we are taught 


that this is He; and dost thou think that thou art baptized by his authority by whose ministration thou art 
baptized? If thou thinkest this, thou art not as yet in the body of the dove; and if thou art not in the body 
of the dove, it is not to be wondered at that thou hast not simplicity; for by means of the dove, simplicity is 
chiefly designated. 


12. Wherefore, my brethren, by the simplicity of the dove did John learn that “This is He which baptizeth 
with the Holy Ghost,” unless to show that these are not doves who have scattered the Church? Hawks 
they were, and kites. The dove does not tear. And thou seest that they hold us up to hatred, for the 
persecutions, as they call them, which they have suffered. Bodily persecutions, indeed, if they are to be so 
called, they have suffered, since these were the scourges of the Lord, plainly administering temporal 
correction, lest He should have to condemn them eternally, if they did not acknowledge it and amend 
themselves. They truly persecute the Church who persecute by means of deceit; they strike the heart 
more heavily who strike with the sword of the tongue; they shed blood more bitterly who, as far as they 
can, slay Christ in man. They seem to be in fear, as it were, of the judgment of the authorities. What does 
the authority do to thee if thou art good? but if thou art evil, fear the authority; “For he beareth not the 
sword in vain,” saith the apostle. Draw not the sword wherewith thou dost strike Christ. Christian, what 
dost thou persecute in a Christian? What did the Emperor persecute in thee? He persecuted the flesh; 
thou in a Christian persecutest the Spirit. Thou dost not slay the flesh. And, nevertheless, they do not 
spare the flesh; as many as they were able, they slew with the sword; they spared neither their own nor 
strangers. This is known to all. The authority is hated because it is legitimate; he acts in a hated manner 
who acts according to the law; he acts without incurring hatred who acts contrary to the laws. Give heed, 
each one of you, my brethren, to what the Christian possesses. His humanity he has in common with 
many, his Christianity distinguishes him from many, and his Christianity belongs to him more strictly than 
his humanity. For, as a Christian, he is renewed after the image of God, by whom man was made after the 
image of God; but as a man he might be bad, he might be a pagan, he might be an idolater. This thou dost 
persecute in the Christian, which is his better part; for this by which he lives thou wishest to take away 
from him. For he lives tempo rally according to the spirit of life, by which his body is animated, but he 
lives for eternity according to the baptism which he received from the Lord; thou wishest to take this 
away from him which he received from the Lord, this thou wishest to take away from him by which he 
lives. Robbers, with regard to those whom they wish to despoil, have the purpose to enrich themselves 
and to deprive their victims of all that they have; but thou takest from him, and with thee there will not be 
anything more, for there does not accrue more to thee because thou takest from him. But, truly, they do 
the same as those who take away the natural life: they take it away from another, and yet they themselves 
have not two lives. 


13. What, then, dost thou wish to take away? What displeases thee in the man whom thou wishest to 
rebaptize? Thou art not able to give what he already has, but thou makest him deny what he has. What 
greater cruelty did the pagan persecutor of the Church commit? Swords were stretched out against the 
martyrs, wild beasts were let loose, fires were applied: for what purpose these things? In order that the 
sufferer might be induced to say, I am not a Christian. What dost thou teach him whom thou wishest to 
rebaptize, unless that he first say, I am not a Christian? For the same purpose for which the persecutor 
put forth the flame, thou puttest forth the tongue; thou dost by seducing what he did not do by slaying. 
And what is it thou dost give, and to whom art thou to give it? If he tells thee the truth, and does not lie, 
seduced by thee, he will say, I have. Thou askest, Hast thou baptism? I have, he says. As long as he says, I 
have, thou sayest, I will not give. And do not give, for that which thou wishest to give cannot cleave to me; 
because what I received cannot be taken away from me. But wait, nevertheless; let me see what thou 
wouldest teach me. Say, he said, in the first place, I have not. But this I have; if I shall say, I have not, I lie; 
for what I have I have. Thou hast not, he says. Teach me that I have it not. An evil man gave it to thee. If 
Christ is evil, an evil man did give it to me. Christ, he says, is not evil; but Christ did not give it to thee. 
Who then gave it to me? Reply, I know that I received it from Christ. He who gave it to thee, he says, was 
not Christ, but some traditor. I shall see to it who was the minister; I shall see who was the herald. 
Concerning the official, I do not dispute; I give heed to the Judge: and, perchance, in thy objection to the 
official, thou speakest falsely. But I decline to discuss it; let the Lord of both decide the cause of His own 
official. If, perhaps, I were to ask for proof, thou couldst give none; indeed, thou liest; it has been proved 
that thou wert not able to give proof. But I do not place my case on this, lest from my zealous defense of 
innocent men thou infer that I have placed my hope even on innocent men. Let the men be what they may, 
I received from Christ, I was baptized by Christ. No, he says; not Christ, but that bishop baptized thee, 
and that bishop communicates to them. By Christ I have been baptized, I know. How dost thou know? The 
dove taught me, which John saw. O evil kite, thou mayest not tear me from the bowels of the dove. I am 
numbered among the members of the dove, because what the dove taught, this I know. Thou sayest to me, 
This man or that baptized thee: by means of the dove it is said to me and to thee, “This is He which 
baptizeth.” Which shall I believe, the kite or the dove? 


14. Tell me certainly, that thou mayest be confounded by that lamp by which also were the former enemies 
confounded, who were like to thee, the Pharisees, who, when they questioned the Lord by what authority 
He did those things: “I also,” said He, “will ask you this question, Tell me, the baptism of John, whence is 
it? from heaven, or of men?” And they, who were preparing to spread their wiles, were entangled by the 
question, and began to debate with themselves, and say, “If we shall answer, It is from heaven, He will say 
unto us, Wherefore did ye not believe him?” For John had said of the Lord, “Behold the Lamb of God, who 


taketh away the sin of the world!” Why then do you inquire by what authority I act? O wolves, what I do, I 
do by the authority of the Lamb. But that you may know the Lamb, why do you not believe John, who said, 
“Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world”? They, then, knowing what John had said 
regarding the Lord, said among themselves, “If we shall say that John’s baptism is from heaven, He will 
say unto us, Wherefore then did ye not believe him? If we shall say, It is of men, the people will stone us; 
for they hold John as a prophet.” Hence, they feared men; hence, they were confounded to confess the 
truth. Darkness replied with darkness; but they were overcome by the light. For what did they reply? “We 
know not;” regarding that which they knew, they said, “We know not.” And the Lord said, “Neither tell I 
you by what authority I do these things.” And the first enemies were confounded. How? By the lamp. Who 
was the lamp? John. Can we prove that he was the lamp? We can prove it; for the Lord says: “He was a 
burning and a shining lamp.” Can we prove also that the enemies were confounded by him? Listen to the 
psalm: “I have prepared,” he says, “a lamp for my Christ. His enemies I will clothe with shame.” 


15. As yet, in the darkness of this life, we walk by the lamp of faith: let us hold also to the lamp John, and 
let us confound by him the enemies of Christ; indeed, let Christ Himself confound His own enemies by His 
own lamp. Let us put the question which the Lord put to the Jews, let us ask and say, “The baptism of 
John, whence is it? from heaven, or of men?” What will they say? Mark, if they are not as enemies 
confounded by the lamp. What will they say? If they shall say, Of men, even their own will stone them; but 
if they shall say, From heaven, let us say to them, Wherefore, then, did ye not believe him? They perhaps 
say, We believe him. Wherefore, then, do you say that you baptize, when John says, “This is He which 
baptizeth”? But it behoveth, they say, the ministers of so great a Judge who baptize, to be righteous. And I 
also say, and all say, that it behoveth the ministers of so great a Judge to be righteous; let the ministers, by 
all means, be righteous if they will; but if they will not be righteous who sit in the seat of Moses, my 
Master made me Safe, of whom His Spirit said, “This is He which baptizeth.” How did He make me safe? 
“The scribes and the Pharisees,” He says, “sit in Moses’ seat: what they say, do; but what they do, that do 
not ye: for they say, and do not.” If the minister is righteous, I reckon him with Paul, I reckon him with 
Peter; with those I reckon righteous ministers: because, in truth, righteous ministers seek not their own 
glory; for they are ministers, they do not wish to be thought judges, they abhor that one should place his 
hope on them; therefore, I reckon the righteous minister with Paul. For what does Paul say? “I have 
planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the increase. Neither is he that planteth anything, nor he that 
watereth; but God who giveth the increase.” But he who is a proud minister is reckoned with the devil; but 
the gift of Christ is not contaminated, which flows through him pure, which passes through him liquid, 
and comes to the fertile earth. Suppose that he is stony, that he cannot from water rear fruit; even 
through the stony channel the water passes, the water passes to the garden beds; in the stony channel it 
causes nothing to grow, but nevertheless it brings much fruit to the gardens. For the spiritual virtue of the 
sacrament is like the light: both by those who are to be enlightened is it received pure, and if it passes 
through the impure it is not stained. Let the ministers be by all means righteous, and seek not their own 
glory, but His glory whose ministers they are; let them not say, The baptism is mine; for it is not theirs. Let 
them give heed unto John. Behold, John was full of the Holy Spirit; and he had his baptism from heaven, 
not from men; but how long had he it? He said himself, “Prepare ye the way for the Lord.” But when the 
Lord was known, Himself became the way; there was no longer need for the baptism of John to prepare 
the way for the Lord. 


16. What, however, are they accustomed to say against us? “Behold, after John, baptism was given.” For 
before that question was properly treated in the Catholic Church, many erred in it, both great and good 
men; but because they were members of the dove, they did not cut themselves off, and in their case that 
happened which the apostle said, “If in any thing ye are otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto 
you.” Whence those who separated themselves became unteachable. What then are they wont to say? 
Behold, after John baptism was given; after heretical baptism is it not to be given? because certain who 
had the baptism of John were commanded by Paul to be baptized, for they had not the baptism of Christ. 
Why then, say they, dost thou exaggerate the merit of John, and, as it were, underrate the misery of 
heretics? I also grant to you that the heretics are wicked; but the heretics gave the baptism of Christ, 
which baptism John did not give. 


17. I go back to John, and say, “This is he which baptizeth.” For John is better than a heretic, just as John 
is better than a drunkard, as John is better than a murderer. If we ought to baptize after the worse 
because the apostles baptized after the better, whosoever among them were baptized by a drunkard,—I do 
not say by a murderer, I do not say by the satellite of some wicked man, I do not say by the robber of other 
men’s goods, I do not say by the oppressor of orphans, or a separater of married persons; I speak of none 
of these; I speak of what happens every year, of what happens every day; I speak of what all are called to, 
even in this city, when it is said to them, Let us play the part of the irrational, let us have pleasure, and on 
such a day as this of the calends of January we ought not to fast: these are the things I speak of, these 
trifling everyday proceedings;—when one is baptized by a drunkard, who is better? John or the drunkard? 
Reply, if thou canst, that the drunkard is better than John! This thou wilt never venture to do. Do you then, 
as a sober man, baptize after thy drunkard. For if the apostles baptized after John, how much more ought 
the sober to baptize after the drunkard? Or dost thou say, the drunkard is in unity with me? Was not John 
then, the friend of the Bridegroom, in unity with the Bridegroom? 


18. But I say to thee thyself, whoever thou art, Art thou better than John? Thou wilt not venture to say: I 


am better than John. Then let thine own baptize after thee if they are better. For if baptism was 
administered after John, blush that baptism is not administered after thee. Thou wilt say, But I have and 
teach the baptism of Christ. Acknowledge, then, now the Judge, and do not be a proud herald. Thou givest 
the baptism of Christ, therefore baptism is not administered after thee: after John it was administered, 
because he gave not the baptism of Christ, but his own; for he had in such manner received it that it was 
his own. Thou art then not better than John: but the baptism given through thee is better than that of 
John; for the one is Christ’s, but the other is that of John. And that which was given by Paul, and that 
which was given by Peter, is Christ’s; and if baptism was given by Judas it was Christ’s. Judas gave 
baptism and after Judas baptism was not repeated; John gave baptism, and baptism was repeated after 
John: because if baptism was given by Judas, it was the baptism of Christ; but that which was given by 
John, was John’s baptism. We prefer not Judas to John; but the baptism of Christ, even when given by the 
hand of Judas, we prefer to the baptism of John, rightly given even by the hand of John. For it was said of 
the Lord before He suffered, that He baptized more than John; then it was added: “Howbeit, Jesus Himself 
baptized not, but His disciples.” He, and not He: He by power, they by ministry; they performed the 
service of baptizing, the power of baptizing remained in Christ. His disciples, then, baptized, and Judas 
was still among his disciples: and were those, then, whom Judas baptized not again baptized; and those 
whom John baptized were they again baptized? Plainly there was a repetition, but not a repetition of the 
same baptism. For those whom John baptized, John baptized; those whom Judas baptized, Christ baptized. 
In like manner, then, they whom a drunkard baptized, those whom a murderer baptized, those whom an 
adulterer baptized, if it was the baptism of Christ, were baptized by Christ. I do not fear the adulterer, the 
drunkard, or the murderer, because I give heed unto the dove, through whom it is said to me, “This is He 
which baptizeth.” 


19. But, my brethren, it is madness to say that—I will not say Judas—but that any man was better than he 
of whom it was said, that “Among those that are born of women, there hath not arisen a greater than John 
the Baptist.” No servant then is preferred to him; but the baptism of the Lord, even when given through 
an evil servant, is preferred to the baptism even of a servant who was a friend. Listen to the sort of 
persons whom the Apostle Paul mentions, false brethren, preaching the word of God through envy, and 
what he says of them: “And I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” They proclaimed Christ, through 
envy indeed, but still they proclaimed Christ. Consider not the why, but the whom: through envy is Christ 
preached to thee. Behold Christ, avoid envy. Do not imitate the evil preacher, but imitate the Good One 
who is preached to thee. Christ then was preached by some out of envy. And what is envy? A shocking evil. 
By this evil was the devil cast down; this malignant pest it was which cast him down; and certain 
preachers of Christ were possessed by it, whom, nevertheless, the apostle permitted to preach. 
Wherefore? Because they preached Christ. But he who envies, hates; and he who hates, what is said 
concerning him? Listen to the Apostle John: “He who hateth his brother is a murderer.” Behold, after John 
baptism was given, after a murderer baptism was not given; because John gave his own baptism, the 
murderer gave the baptism of Christ. That sacrament is so sacred that not even the ministration of a 
murderer pollutes it. 


20. I do not reject John, but rather I believe John. In what do I believe John? In that which he learned 
through the dove? What did he learn through the dove? “This is He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” 
Now therefore, brethren, hold this fast and impress it upon your hearts; for if I would more fully explain 
to-day, Wherefore through the dove? time fails. For I have, I think, to some extent made plain to you, holy 
brethren, that a matter which had to be learned was instilled into John by means of the dove, a matter 
with regard to Christ which John did not know, although he already knew Christ; but why it behoved this 
matter to be pointed out by means of the dove, I would say, were it possible to say it briefly: but because it 
would take long to say, and I am unwilling to burden you, since I have been helped by your prayers to 
perform my promise; with the renewed help of your pious attention and good wishes, it will likewise 
become clear to you, wherefore John with regard to that matter which he learned regarding the Lord, 
namely, that it is “He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost,” and that to none of His servants had he 
transferred the power of baptizing—why this it became him not to learn except through the dove. 


TRACTATE VI 


CHAPTER I. 32, 33 


1. I Confess to you, holy brethren, I was afraid the cold would have made you cold in assembling 
yourselves together; but since you prove by this, your crowded assembly, that you are fervent in spirit, I 
doubt not that you have also prayed for me, that I may pay you what I owe. For I promised you in the 
name of Christ that, as the shortness of the time prevented us from expounding it before, I would to-day 
discuss why God was pleased to manifest the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove. That this may be 
explained, this day has dawned on us; and I perceive that from eagerness to hear, and pious devotion, you 
have come together in greater number than usual. May God, by our mouth, fulfill your expectation. For 
your coming together is of your love; but love of what? If of us, even that is well; for we desire to be loved 
by you, but not in ourselves. Because we love you in Christ, do you love us in Christ in return, and let our 
love mutually sigh towards God; for the note of the dove is a sighing or moaning. 


2. Now if the dove’s note is a moaning, as we all know it to be, and doves moan in love, hear what the 


apostle says, and wonder not that the Holy Ghost willed to be manifested in the form of a dove: “For what 
we should pray for as we ought,” says he, “we know not; but the Spirit Himself intercedes for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered.” What then, my brethren? shall we say this, that the Spirit groans 
where He has perfect and eternal blessedness with the Father and the Son? For the Holy Spirit is God, 
even as the Son of God is God, and the Father God. I have said “God” thrice, but not three Gods; for 
indeed it is God thrice rather than three Gods; because the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost are 
one God: this you know full well. It is not then in Himself with Himself in that Trinity, in that blessedness, 
in that His eternal substance, that the Holy Spirit groans; but in us He groans because He makes us to 
groan. Nor is it a little matter that the Holy Spirit teaches us to groan, for He gives us to know that we are 
sojourners in a foreign land, and He teaches us to sigh after our native country; and through that very 
longing do we groan. He with whom it is well in this world, or rather he who thinks it is well with him, 
who exults in the joy of carnal things, in the abundance of things temporal, in an empty felicity, has the 
cry of the raven; for the raven’s cry is full of clamor, not of groaning. But he who knows that he is in the 
pressure of this mortal life, a pilgrim “absent from the Lord,” that he does not yet possess that perpetual 
blessedness which is promised to us, but that he has it in hope, and will have it in reality when the Lord 
shall come openly in glory who came before in humility concealed; he, I say, who knows this doth groan. 
And so long as it is for this he groans, he does well to groan; it was the Spirit that taught him to groan, he 
learnt it from the dove. Many indeed groan by reason of earthly misery. They are shattered, it may be, by 
losses, or weighed down by bodily ailment, or shut up in prisons, or bound with chains, or tossed about on 
the waves of the sea, or hedged in by the ensnaring devices of their enemies. Therefore do they groan, but 
not with the moaning of the dove, not with love of God, not in the Spirit. Accordingly, when such are 
delivered from these same afflictions, they exult with loud voices, whereby it is made manifest that they 
are ravens, not doves. It was with good reason that a raven was sent forth from the ark, and returned not 
again; a dove was sent forth, and it returned. These two birds Noah sent forth. He had there the raven, 
and also the dove. That ark contained both kinds; and if the ark was a figure of the Church, you see 
indeed that in the present deluge of the world, the Church must of necessity contain both kinds, as well 
the raven as the dove. Who are the ravens? They who seek their own. Who are the doves? They who seek 
the things that are Christ’s. 


3. Therefore, when He sent the Holy Spirit He manifested Him visibly in two ways—by a dove and by fire: 
by a dove upon the Lord when He was baptized, by fire upon the disciples when they were gathered 
together. For when the Lord had ascended into heaven after His resurrection, having spent forty days with 
His disciples, and the day of Pentecost being fully come, He sent unto them the Holy Spirit as He had 
promised. Accordingly the Spirit coming at that time filled the place, and there was first a sound from 
heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, and “there appeared unto 
them,” it says, “cloven tongues as of fire, and it sat upon each of them; and they began to speak with 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.” Here we have seen a dove descending upon the Lord; there, 
cloven tongues upon the assembled disciples: in the former, simplicity is shown; in the latter, fervency. 
Now there are who are said to be simple, who are only indolent; they are called simple, but they are only 
slow. Not such was Stephen, full of the Holy Ghost: he was simple, because he injured no one; he was 
fervent, because he reproved the ungodly. For he held not his peace before the Jews. His are those 
burning words: “Ye stiff-necked and uncircumcised of heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy Spirit.” 
Mighty impetuosity; but it is the dove without gall raging. For that you know that he was fierce without 
gall, see how, upon hearing these words, they who were the ravens immediately took up stones and 
rushed together upon this dove. They begin to stone Stephen; and he who a little before stormed and 
glowed with ardor of spirit,—who had, as it were, made an onset on his enemies, and like one full of 
violence had attacked them in such fiery and burning words as you have heard, “Ye stiff-necked and 
uncircumcised in heart and ears,” that any one who heard those words might fancy that Stephen, if he 
were allowed, would have them consumed at once,—but when the stones thrown from their hands 
reached him, with fixed knee he saith, “Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” He held fast to the unity of 
the dove. For his Master, upon whom the dove descended, had done the same thing before him; who, 
while hanging on the cross, said, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” Wherefore by 
the dove it is shown that they who are sanctified by the Spirit should be without guile; and that their 
simplicity should not continue cold is shown us by the fire. Nor let it trouble you that the tongues were 
divided; for tongues are diverse, therefore the appearance was that of cloven tongues. “Cloven tongues,” 
it saith, “as of fire, and it sat upon each of them.” There is a diversity of tongues, but the diversity of 
tongues does not imply schisms. Be not afraid of separation in the cloven tongues; in the dove recognize 
unity. 


4. Hence in this manner it behoved the Holy Spirit to be manifested when coming upon the Lord, that 
every one might understand that if he has the Holy Spirit he ought to be simple as the dove, to have true 
peace with his brethren, that peace which the kisses of doves signify. Ravens have their kisses too; but in 
the case of the ravens it is a false peace, in that of the dove a true peace. Not every one, therefore, who 
says, “Peace be with you,” is to be listened to as if he were a dove. How then are the kisses of ravens 
distinguished from those of doves? Ravens kiss, but they tear; the nature of doves is innocent of tearing. 
Where consequently there is tearing, there is not true peace in the kisses. They have true peace who have 
not torn the Church. Ravens feed upon carrion, it is not so with the dove; it lives on the fruits of the earth, 
its food is innocent. This, brethren, is really worthy of admiration in the dove. Sparrows are very small 
birds, but yet they kill flies at least. The dove does nothing of this sort, for it does not feed on what is 


dead. They who have torn the Church feed on the dead. God is mighty; let us pray that they who are 
devoured by them, and perceive it not, may come to life again. Many acknowledge that they do come to 
life again, for at their coming we daily express joy with them in the name of Christ. Be ye simple, but only 
in such wise that ye be fervent, and let your fervor be in your tongues. Hold not your peace, speak with 
glowing tongues, set those that are cold on fire. 


5. For why, my brethren? Who does not see what they do not? And no wonder; for they who are unwilling 
to return from that are just like the raven that was sent forth from the ark. For who does not see what 
they see not? They are unthankful even to the Holy Spirit Himself. See, the dove descended upon the 
Lord, upon the Lord when baptized: and thereupon was manifested that holy and real Trinity, which to us 
is one God. For the Lord went up out of the water, as we read in the Gospel: “And, lo, the heavens were 
opened unto Him, and He saw the Spirit descending like a dove, and it abode upon Him: and immediately 
a voice followed, Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” The Trinity most manifestly 
appears: the Father in the voice, the Son in the man, the Spirit in the dove. In this Trinity let us see, as we 
do see, whereunto the apostles were sent forth, and what it is wonderful those men do not see. Not indeed 
that they really do not see, but that they really shut their eyes to that which strikes them in the very face: 
that whereunto the disciples were sent forth in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, by Him of whom it is said, “This is He that baptizeth:” it was said, in fact, to His ministers, by Him 
who has retained this authority to Himself. 


6. Now this it was in Him that John saw, and came to know which he did not know. Not that he did not 
know Him to be the Son of God, or that he did not know Him to be the Lord, or not know Him to be the 
Christ; or that he did not know this too, that it was He who should baptize with water and with the Holy 
Ghost. This he did know; but that he should do this so as to retain the authority to Himself and transfer it 
to none of His ministers, this is what he learnt in the dove. For by this authority, which Christ has retained 
to Himself alone, and conferred upon none of His ministers, though He has deigned to baptize by His 
ministers; by this authority, I say, stands the unity of the Church, which is figured in the dove, concerning 
which it is said, “My dove is one, the only one of her mother.” For if, as I have already said, my brethren, 
the authority were transferred by the Lord to His minister, there would be as many baptisms as ministers, 
and the unity of baptism would no longer exist. 


7. Mark, brethren; before our Lord Jesus Christ came to His baptism (for it was after the baptism that the 
dove descended, whereby John recognized something that was peculiar to Him, since he was told, “Upon 
whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending like a dove, and remaining on Him, the same is He that 
baptizeth with the Holy Ghost”), John knew that He it was that baptizeth with the Holy Ghost; but that it 
should be with this peculiarity, that the authority should not pass from Him to another, notwithstanding 
He confers it, this is what he learnt there. And whence do we prove that John did already know that the 
Lord was to baptize with the Holy Ghost; so that what he must be understood to have learned by the dove 
is, that the Lord was to baptize with the Holy Ghost in such wise that the authority should not pass from 
Him to any other man? Whence do we prove this? The dove descended after the Lord was baptized; but 
before the Lord came to be baptized by John in the Jordan, we have said that John knew Him, on the 
evidence of those words, in which he says, “Comest Thou to me to be baptized? I have need to be baptized 
of Thee.” Well, he did know Him to be the Lord, knew Him to be the Son of God; how do we prove that he 
knew already that the same was He who should baptize with the Holy Ghost? Before He came to the river, 
whilst many people were running together to John to be baptized, he says to them, “I indeed baptize you 
with water; but He that cometh after me is greater than I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to 
loose; the same shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.” Already he knew this also. What 
then did he learn from the dove, that he may not afterwards be found a liar (which God forbid we should 
think), if it be not this, that there was to be a certain peculiarity in Christ, such that, although many 
ministers, be they righteous or unrighteous, should baptize, the virtue of baptism would be attributed to 
Him alone on whom the dove descended, and of whom it was said, “This is He that baptizeth with the Holy 
Ghost”? Peter may baptize, but this is He that baptizeth; Paul may baptize, yet this is He that baptizeth; 
Judas may baptize, still this is He that baptizeth. 


8. For if the sanctity of baptism be according to the diversity of merits in them that administer it, then as 
merits are diverse there will be diverse baptisms; and the recipient will imagine that what he receives is 
so much the better, the better he appears to be from whom he received it. The saints themselves— 
understand brethren, they that belong to the dove, that have their part in that city of Jerusalem, the good 
themselves in the Church, of whom the apostle says, “The Lord know eth them that are His”—are endued 
with different graces, and do not all possess like merits. Some are more holy than others, some are better 
than others. Therefore if one receive baptism from him, for example, who is a righteous saint, another 
from another who is of inferior merit with God, of inferior degree, of inferior continence, of inferior life, 
how notwithstanding is that which they receive one, equal and like, if it be not because, “This is He that 
baptizeth”? Just, then, as when the good and the better administer baptism, one man does not receive a 
good thing, another a better; but, notwithstanding that the ministers were one good the other better, they 
receive what is one and equal, not a better in the one case and a worse in the other; so, too, when a bad 
man administers baptism, through the ignorance or forbearance of the Church (for bad men either are not 
known as such, or are borne with; the chaff is tolerated until the floor be fully purged at the last), that 
which is given is one, not unlike because the ministers are unlike, but like and equal because “This is He 


that baptizeth.” 


9. Therefore, beloved, let us see what those men desire not to see; not what they may not see, but what 
they grieve to see, as though it were shut against them. Whither were the disciples sent to baptize as 
ministers, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost? Whither were they sent? “Go,” 
said He, “baptize the nations.” You have heard, brethren, how that inheritance comes, “Ask of me, and I 
will give Thee the nations for Thine inheritance, and the utmost bounds of the earth for Thy possessions.” 
You have heard how that “from Sion went forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” For it 
was there the disciples were told, “Go, baptize the nations in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” We became attentive when we heard, “Go, baptize the nations.” In whose name? “In 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” This is one God; for it says not in the 
“names” of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, but “in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Where thou hearest one name, there is one God; just as it was said of 
Abraham’s seed, and the Apostle Paul expounds it, “In thy seed shall all nations be blessed; he said not, In 
seeds, as in many, but as in one, and in thy seed which is Christ.” Wherefore, just as the apostle wished to 
show thee that, because in that place it is not said “in seeds,” Christ is one; so here too, when it is said, 
“in the name,” not in the names, even as these, “in seed,” not in seeds, is it proved that the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost are one God. 


10. But lo, say the disciples to the Lord, we are told in what name we are to baptize; Thou hast made us 
ministers, and hast said to us, “Go, baptize in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” Whither shall we go? Whither? Have you not heard? To Mine inheritance. You ask, Whither shall 
we go? To that which I bought with my blood. Whither then? To the nations, saith He. I fancied that He 
said, Go, baptize the Africans in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Thanks be 
to God, the Lord has solved the question the dove has taught us. Thanks be to God, it was to the nations 
the apostles were sent; if to the nations, then to all tongues. The Holy Spirit signified this, being divided in 
the tongues, united in the dove. Here the tongues are divided, there the dove unites them. The tongues of 
the nations agreed, perhaps that of Africa alone disagreed. What can be more evident, my brethren? In 
the dove the unity, in the tongues the community of the nations. For once the tongues became discordant 
through pride, and then of one became many tongues. For after the flood certain proud men, as if 
endeavoring to fortify themselves against God, as if aught were high for God, or aught could give security 
to pride, raised a tower, apparently that they might not be destroyed by a flood, should there come one 
thereafter. For they had heard and considered that all iniquity was swept away by a flood; to abstain from 
iniquity they would not; they sought the height of a tower as a defense against a flood; they built a lofty 
tower. “God saw their pride, and frustrated their purpose by causing that they should not understand one 
another’s speech, and thus tongues became diverse through pride.” If pride caused diversities of tongues, 
Christ’s humility has united these diversities in one. The Church is now bringing together what that tower 
had sundered. Of one tongue there were made many; marvel not: this was the doing of pride. Of many 
tongues there is made one; marvel not: this was the doing of charity. For although the sounds of tongues 
are various, in the heart one God is invoked, one peace preserved. How then should the Holy Spirit have 
been manifested when signifying a unity, if not by the dove, so that it might be said to the Church brought 
into a state of peace, “My dove is one”? How ought humility to have been represented but by an innocent, 
sorrowing bird; not by a proud, exulting bird like the raven? 


11. But perhaps they will say: Well, as it is a dove, and the dove is one, baptism there cannot be apart 
from the one dove. Therefore if the dove is with thee, or if thou be thyself a dove, do thou give me, when I 
come to thee, that which I have not. You know that this is what they say; but you will presently see that it 
is not of the voice of the dove, but of the clamor of the raven. For attend a little, beloved, and fear their 
devices; nay, beware of them, and listen to the words of gainsayers only to reject them, not to swallow 
them and take them into your bowels. Do therein what the Lord did when they offered Him the bitter 
draught, “He tasted, and spat it out;” so also you hear and cast away. What indeed say they? Let us see. 
Lo, says he, “Thou art the dove.” O Catholic Church, it is to thee it is said, “My dove is one, the only one of 
her mother,” to thee certainly is it said. Stop, do not question me; prove first whether to me it was said; if 
it was said to me, I would hear it at once. “To thee,” saith he, “it was said.” I answer, in the voice of the 
Catholic Church, “To me.” And this answer, brethren, sounding forth from my mouth alone, has sounded, 
as I believe, also from your hearts, and we all affirmed together, yea, to the Catholic Church was it said, 
“One is my dove, the only one of her mother.” Apart from this dove, says he further, there is no baptism: I 
was baptized apart from this dove, consequently have not baptism; if I have not baptism, why dost thou 
not give it me when I come to thee? 


12. I also will put questions; let us meanwhile lay aside the inquiry as to whom this was said, “My dove is 
one, the only one of her mother;”—as yet we are inquiring;—it was said either to me or to thee; let us 
postpone the question as to whom it was said. This is what I ask, if the dove is simple, innocent, without 
gall, peaceful in its kisses, not fierce with its talons, I ask whether the covetous, the rapacious, the crafty, 
the sottish, the infamous, belong to the members of this dove? Are they members of this dove? Far be the 
thought, says he. And who would really say this, brethren? To speak of nothing else, if I mention the 
rapacious alone, members of the hawk they may be, not members of the dove. Kites seize and plunder, so 
do hawks, so do ravens; doves do not plunder nor tear, consequently they who snatch and rob are not 
members of the dove. Was there not even one rapacious person among you? Why abides the baptism, 


which in this case the hawk, not the dove, has given? Why do you not among yourselves baptize after 
robbers, after adulterers, after drunkards? Why not baptize after the avaricious among yourselves? Are 
these all members of the dove? You so dishonor your dove that you make those that have the nature of the 
vulture her members. What, then, brethren, what say we? There are the bad and the good in the Catholic 
Church, but with them the bad only. But perhaps I say this with a hostile feeling: let this too be afterwards 
examined. They do say, certainly, that among them are the good and the bad; for, should they assert that 
they have only the good, let their own credit it, and I subscribe. With us, let them say, there are none but 
holy, righteous, chaste, sober men; no adulterers, no usurers, no deceivers, no false swearers, no wine- 
bibbers;—let them say this, for I heed not their tongues, I touch their hearts. But since they are well 
known to us, and to you, and to their own, just as you are known both to yourselves in the Catholic Church 
and to them, neither let us find fault with them, nor let them flatter themselves. We confess that in the 
Church there are good and bad, yet as the grain and the chaff. Sometimes he who is baptized by the grain 
is chaff, and he who is baptized by the chaff is grain. Otherwise, if his baptism who is baptized by the 
grain stands good, and his who is baptized by the chaff not, then it is not true, “This is He that baptizeth.” 
But if it is true “This is He that baptizeth,” then what is given by the chaff stands good, and he baptizeth 
in like manner as the dove. For the bad man (who administers baptism) is not the dove, nor belongs to the 
members of the dove, nor can he possibly be affirmed to be so, either with us in the Catholic Church or 
with them, if they assert that their Church is the dove. What then are we to understand, brethren? Since it 
is evident, and known to all, and they must admit, though it be against their will, that when with them bad 
men give baptism, it is not given after those bad men; and with us, too, when the bad give baptism, it is 
not given after them. The dove does not baptize after the raven; why then would the raven baptize after 
the dove? 


13. Consider, beloved, why also was there a something pointed out by means of the dove, as that the dove 
—namely, the Holy Spirit in the shape of a dove—came to the Lord on being baptized, and rested upon 
Him, whilst by the coming of the dove John learned this, that there dwelt in the Lord a power peculiarly 
His own to baptize? Because it was by this power peculiar to Himself, as I have said, the peace of the 
Church was made secure. And yet it may be that one may have baptism apart from the dove; but that 
baptism apart from the dove should do him good, is impossible. Consider, beloved, and understand what I 
say, for by this deception they mislead such of our brethren as are dull and cold. Let us be more simple 
and more fervent. See, say they, have I received, or have I not? I answer, Thou hast received. Well, if I 
have received, there is nothing which thou canst give me; I am safe, even on thine own evidence. For I 
affirm that I have received, and thou, too, dost confess that I have received: I am safe by the confession of 
both: what then dost thou promise me? Why wouldst thou make me a Catholic, when thou wouldst not 
give me anything further, seeing thou confessest that I have already received that which thou affirmest 
thyself to possess? But when I say, Come to me, I say that thou dost not possess, who yet confessest that I 
do. Why dost thou say, Come to me? 


14. The dove teaches us. From the head of the Lord she answers, and says, Thou hast baptism, but the 
charity with which I groan thou hast not. How is this, says he, I have baptism, and have not charity? Have 
I the sacraments, and not charity? Do not shout: show me how can he who divides unity have charity? L 
saith he, have baptism. Thou hast; but that baptism, without charity, profits thee nothing; because without 
charity thou art nothing. The baptism itself, even in him who is nothing, is not nothing. Baptism, indeed, is 
something, aye, something great, for His sake, of whom it is said, “This is He that baptizeth.” But lest thou 
shouldst fancy that that which is great can profit thee aught, if thou be not in unity, it was after He was 
baptized that the dove descended, as if intimating, If thou hast baptism, be in the dove, lest what thou 
hast profit thee not. Come, then, to the dove, we say; not that thou mayest begin to have what thou hadst 
not before, but that what thou didst have may begin to profit thee. For thou didst have baptism to 
destruction without; if thou shalt have it within, it begins to profit thee to salvation. 


15. For not only was baptism not profitable to thee, and not also hurtful. Even holy things may be hurtful. 
In the good, indeed, holy things are to salvation; in the evil, to judgment. For we certainly know, brethren, 
what we receive, and what we receive is at any rate holy, and no one says that it is not: and what says the 
apostle? “But he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to himself.” He does 
not say that the thing itself is bad, but that the evil man, by receiving it amiss, receives the good thing 
which he does receive to judgment. Was that morsel which the Lord delivered to Judas evil? God forbid. 
The physician would not give poison; it was health the physician gave; but by unworthily receiving it, he 
who received it not being at peace, received it unto destruction. So likewise also he who is baptized. I 
have (baptism), says he, for myself. Thou hast it, I admit. Give good heed to what thou hast; by that very 
thing which thou hast thou wilt be condemned. Wherefore? Because thou hast what belongs to the dove 
apart from the dove. If thou hast what is the dove’s in the dove, thou art safe. Suppose thyself a soldier: if 
thou hast thy general’s mark within the lines, thou servest in safety; but if thou hast it out of bounds, not 
only that mark will not be of advantage to thee for service, but thou wilt even be punished as a deserter. 
Come, then, come, and do not say, I have already, I have enough. Come; the dove is calling thee, calling 
thee by her sighing. My brethren, to you I say, call by groaning, not by quarreling; call by praying, by 
invitation, by fasting; let them by your charity understand that you pity them. I doubt not, my brethren, 
that if they see your sorrow they will be astonished, and will come to life again. Come, then, come; be not 
afraid; be afraid if thou do not come; nay, be not afraid, rather bewail thyself. Come, thou wilt rejoice if 
thou wilt come; thou wilt indeed groan in the tribulations of thy pilgrimage, but thou wilt rejoice in hope. 


Come where the dove is, to whom it was said, “My dove is one, the only one of her mother.” Seest thou not 
the one dove upon the head of Christ, seest thou not the tongues throughout the whole world? It is the 
same Spirit by the dove and by the tongues: if by the dove the same Spirit, and by the tongues the same 
Spirit, then was the Holy Spirit given to the whole world, from which Spirit thou hast cut thyself off, that 
thou mightest clamor with the raven, not that thou mightest sigh with the dove. Come, then. 


16. But thou art anxious, it may be, and sayest, I was baptized without; I fear lest therefore I am guilty, in 
that I was baptized without. Already thou beginnest to know what thou hast to bewail. Thou sayest truly 
that thou art guilty, not because of thy re ceiving, but because of thy receiving without. Keep then what 
thou hast received; amend thy receiving it without. Thou hast received what is the dove’s apart from the 
dove. Here are two things said to thee: Thou hast received, and, Apart from the dove thou hast received. 
In that thou hast received, I approve; that thou hast received without, I disapprove. Keep then what thou 
hast received, it is not changed, but recognized: it is the mark of my king, I will not profane it. I will 
correct the deserter, not change the mark. 


17. Boast not of thy baptism because I call it a real baptism. Behold, I say that it is so; the whole Catholic 
Church says that it is so; the dove regards it, and acknowledges it, and groans because thou hast it 
without; she sees therein what she may acknowledge, sees also what she may correct. It is a real baptism, 
come. Thou boastest that it is real, and yet wilt thou not come? What then of the wicked, who do not 
belong to the dove? Saith the dove to thee, Even the wicked, among whom I groan, who belong not to my 
members, and it must needs be that I groan among them, have not they that which thou boastest of 
having? Have not many drunkards baptism? Have not many covetous? Have not many idolaters, and, what 
is worse, who are such by stealth? Do not the pagans resort, or at least did resort, publicly to idols? And 
now Christians secretly seek out diviners and consult astrologers. And yet these have baptism; but the 
dove groans among ravens. Why then dost thou boast in the having it? This that thou hast, the wicked 
man also has. Have thou humility, charity, peace; have thou the good thing which as yet thou hast not, so 
that the good thing which thou hast may profit thee. 


18. For what thou hast, even Simon Magus had: the Acts of the Apostles are witness, that canonical book 
which has to be read in the Church every year. You know that every year, in the season following the 
Lord’s Passion, that book is read, wherein it is written, how the apostle was converted, and from a 
persecutor became a preacher; also, how on the day of Pentecost the Holy Spirit was sent in cloven 
tongues as of fire. There we read that in Samaria many believed through the preaching of Philip: and he is 
understood to have been either one of the apostles or one of the deacons; for we read there that seven 
deacons were ordained, among whom is the name of Philip. Well, then, through the preaching of Philip the 
Samaritans believed; Samaria began to abound in believers. This Simon Magus was there. By his magical 
arts he had so befooled the people, that they fancied him to be the power of God. Impressed, however, by 
the signs which were done by Philip, he also believed; but in what manner he believed, the events that 
followed afterwards proved. And Simon also was baptized. The apostles, who were at Jerusalem, heard 
this. Peter and John were sent to those in Samaria; they found many baptized; and as none of them had as 
yet received the Holy Ghost,—in like manner as He at that time descended, so as that they on whom the 
Holy Spirit came should speak with tongues, for a manifest token that the nations would believe,—they 
laid their hands on them, praying for them, and they received the Holy Ghost. This Simon—who was not a 
dove but a raven in the Church, because he sought his own things, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s; 
whence he loved the power which was in the Christians more than the righteousness—Simon, I say, saw 
that the Holy Spirit was given by the laying on of the hands of the apostles (not that it was given by them, 
but given in answer to their prayers), and he said to them, “How much money will ye that I give you, so 
that by the laying on of my hands also, the Holy Ghost may be given? And Peter said unto him, Thy money 
perish with thee, because thou thoughtest that the gift of God was to be bought with money.” To whom 
said he, “Thy money perish with thee”? Undoubtedly to one that was baptized. Baptism he had already; 
but he did not cleave to the bowels of the dove. Understand that he did not; attend to the very words of 
the Apostle Peter, for he goes on, “Thou hast no part nor lot in this faith: for I see that thou art in the gall 
of bitterness.” The dove has no gall; Simon had, and for that reason he was separated from the bowels of 
the dove. What did baptism profit him? Do not therefore boast of thy baptism, as if that were of itself 
enough for thy salvation. Be not angry, put away thy gall, come to the dove. Here that will profit thee, 
which without not only did not profit thee, but even was prejudicial to thee. 


19. Neither say, I will not come, because I was baptized without. So, begin to have charity, begin to have 
fruit, let there be fruit found in thee, and the dove will send thee within. We find this in Scripture. The ark 
was made of incorruptible wood. The incorruptible timbers are the saints, the faithful that belong to 
Christ. For as in the temple the living stones of which it is built are said to be faithful men, so likewise the 
incorruptible timbers are they who persevere in the faith. In that same ark, then, the timbers were 
incorruptible. Now the ark is the Church, it is there the dove baptizeth; for the ark was borne on the 
water, the incorruptible timbers were baptized within. We find that certain timbers were baptized without, 
such as all the trees that were in the world. Nevertheless the water was the same, not another sort; all 
had come from heaven, or from abysses of the fountains. It was the same water in which the incorruptible 
timbers which were in the ark were baptized, and in which the timbers that were without were baptized. 
The dove was sent forth, and at first found no rest for its feet; it returned to the ark, for all was full of 
water, and it preferred to return rather than be rebaptized. But the raven was sent out before the water 


was dried up. Rebaptized, it desired not to return, and died in those waters. May God avert from us that 
raven’s death. For why did not the raven return, unless because it was taken off by the waters? But on the 
other hand, the dove not finding rest for its feet, whilst the water was crying to it on every side, “Come, 
come, dip thyself here;” just as these heretics cry, “Come, come, here thou hast it;” the dove, finding no 
rest for its feet, returned to the ark. And Noah sent it out a second time, just as the ark sends you out to 
speak to them; and what did the dove afterwards? Because there were timbers without that were 
baptized, it brought back to the ark an olive branch. That branch had both leaves and fruit. Let there not 
be in thee words only, nor leaves only; let there be fruit, and thou returnest to the ark, not of thyself, the 
dove calls thee back. Groan ye without, that ye may call them back within. 


20. Moreover, as to this fruit of the olive, if the matter be examined, you will find what it was. The fruit of 
the olive signifies charity. How do we prove this? Just as oil is kept down by no liquid, but bursting 
through all, bounds up and overtops them; so likewise charity cannot be pressed to the bottom, but must 
of necessity show itself at the top. Therefore the apostle says of it, “Yet show I unto you a more excellent 
way.” Since we have said of oil that it overtops other liquids, in case it should not be of charity, the apostle 
said, “I show you a more excellent way,” let us hear what follows. “Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not charity, Iam become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” Go now, 
Donatus, and cry, “I am eloquent;” go now, and cry, “I am learned.” How far eloquent? How far learned? 
Hast thou spoken with the tongues of angels? Yet though thou wert to speak with the tongues of angels, 
not having charity, I should hear only sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. I want solidity; let me find fruit 
among the leaves; let there be not words merely, let them have the olive, let them return to the ark. 


21. But I have the sacrament, thou wilt say. Thou sayest the truth; the sacrament is divine; thou hast 
baptism, and that I confess. But what says the apostle? “If I should know all mysteries, and have prophecy 
and all faith, so that I could remove mountains;” in case thou shouldest say this, “I believe; enough for 
me.” But what says James? “The devils believe and tremble.” Faith is mighty, but without charity it profits 
nothing. The devils confessed Christ. Accordingly it was from believing, but not from loving, they said, 
“What have we to do with Thee?” They had faith, but not charity; hence they were devils. Boast not of 
faith; so far thou art on a level with the devils. Say not to Christ, What have I to do with Thee? For Christ’s 
unity speaks to thee. Come, learn peace, return to the bowels of the dove. Thou hast been baptized 
without; have fruit, and thou returnest to the ark. 


22. But sayest thou, “Why do you seek us if we are bad men?” That you may be good. The reason why we 
seek you is, because you are bad; for if you were not bad, we should have found you, and would not be 
seeking you. He who is good is already found; he who is bad is still sought after. Consequently, we are 
seeking you; return ye to the ark. “But I have baptism already.” “Though I should know all mysteries, and 
have prophecy and all faith, so as to remove mountains, but have not charity, I am nothing.” Let me see 
fruit there; let me see the olive there, and thou art called back to the ark. 


23. But what sayest thou? “Behold, we suffer many evils.” Would that ye suffered these for Christ, not for 
your own honor! Hear what follows: They, indeed, boast sometimes, because they do many alms, give to 
the poor; because they suffer afflictions: but it is for Donatus, not for Christ. Consider how thou sufferest; 
for if thou sufferest for Donatus, it is for a proud man: thou art not in the dove if thou art suffering for 
Donatus. Donatus was not the friend of the Bridegroom; for had he been, he would have sought the glory 
of the Bridegroom, not his own. See the friend of the Bridegroom saying, “This is He that baptizeth.” He, 
for whom thou art suffering, was not the friend of the Bridegroom. Thou hast not the wedding garment; 
and if thou art come to the feast, thou wilt be put out of doors; nay, thou hast been cast out of doors 
already, and for that reason thou art wretched: return at length, and do not boast. Hear what the apostle 
says: “Though I should distribute all my goods to the poor, and give my body to be burnt, but have not 
charity.” See what thou dost not have. “Though,” he saith, “I should give my body to be burnt;” and that, 
too, for the name of Christ; but since there are many who do this boastfully, not with charity, therefore, 
“Though I should give my body to be burnt, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” It was by 
charity those martyrs, who suffered in time of persecution, did this; but these men do it of their vanity and 
pride; for in the absence of a persecutor, they throw themselves headlong into destruction. Come, then, 
that thou mayest have charity. “But we have our martyrs.” What martyrs? They are not doves; hence they 
attempted to fly, and fell over the rock. 


24. You see then, my brethren, that all things cry against them, all the divine pages, all prophecy, the 
whole gospel, all the apostolic letters, every sigh of the dove, and yet they awake not, they do not yet 
rouse from their sleep. But if we are the dove, let us groan, let us persevere, let us hope; God’s 
compassion will be with you, that the fire of the Holy Spirit may glow in your simplicity; and they will 
come. There must be no despairing; pray, preach, love; the Lord is able to the utmost. Already they begin 
to be sensible of their shame; many have become sensible of it, and blushed; Christ will aid, that the rest 
also may become sensible of it. However, my brethren, at least let the chaff alone remain there; let all the 
grain be gathered together; let whatever has borne fruit among them return to the ark by the dove. 


25. Failing everywhere else, what do they now allege against us, not finding what to say? They have taken 
away our houses, they have taken away our estates. They bring forward wills. “See, Gaius Seius made a 
grant of an estate to the church over which Faustinus presided.” Of what church was Faustinus bishop? 


What is the church? To the church over which Faustinus presided, said he. But Faustinus presided not 
over a church, but over a sect. The dove, however, is the Church. Why cry out? We have not devoured 
houses; let the dove have them. Let inquiry be made who the dove is, and let her have them. For you 
know, my brethren, that those houses of theirs are not Augustin’s; and if you know it not, and imagine that 
I delight in the possession of them, God knows, yea, knows my judgment respecting those estates, and 
even what I suffer in that matter; He knows my groaning, since He has deigned to impart to me somewhat 
of the dove. Behold, there are those estates; by what right dost thou assert thy claim to them? By divine 
right, or by human? Let them answer: Divine right we have in the Scriptures, human right in the laws of 
kings. By what right does every man possess what he possesses? Is it not by human right? For by divine 
right, “The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof.” The poor and the rich God made of one clay; the 
same earth supports alike the poor and the rich. By human right, however, one says, This estate is mine, 
this house is mine, this servant is mine. By human right, therefore, is by right of the emperors. Why so? 
Because God has distributed to mankind these very human rights through the emperors and kings of this 
world. Do you wish us to read the laws of the emperors, and to act by the estates according to these laws? 
If you will have your possession by human right, let us recite the laws of the emperors; let us see whether 
they would have the heretics possess anything. But what is the emperor to me? thou sayest. It is by right 
from him that thou possessest the land. Or take away rights created by emperors, and then who will dare 
say, That estate is mine, or that slave is mine, or this house is mine? If, however, in order to their 
possessing these things, men have received rights derived from kings, will ye that we read the laws, that 
you may be glad in having even a single garden, and impute it to nothing but the clemency of the dove 
that you are permitted to remain in possession even there? For there are to be read well known laws, in 
which the emperors have directed that those who, being outside the communion of the Catholic Church, 
usurp to themselves the name of Christians, and are not willing in peace to worship the Author of peace, 
may not dare to possess anything in the name of the Church. 


26. But what have we to do with the emperor? But I have already said that we are treating of human right. 
And yet the apostle would have us obey kings, would have us honor kings, and said, “Honor the king.” Do 
not say, What have I to do with the king? as in that case, what have you to do with the possession? It is by 
the rights derived from kings that possessions are enjoyed. Thou hast said, What have I to do with the 
king? Say not then that the possessions are thine; because it is to those same human rights, by which men 
enjoy their possessions, thou hast referred them. But it is with divine right I have to do, saith he. Well, let 
us read the Gospel; let us see how far extends the Catholic Church of Christ, upon whom the dove came, 
which taught, “This is He that baptizeth.” In what way, then, can he possess by divine right, who says, “I 
baptize;” whilst the dove says, “This is He that baptizeth;” whilst the Scripture says, “My dove is one, the 
only one of her mother”? Why have you torn the dove?—nay, rather, have torn your own bowels, for while 
you are yourselves torn to pieces, the dove continues entire. Therefore, my brethren, if, driven from every 
point, they have nothing to say, I will tell them what to do; let them come to the Catholic Church, and 
together with us, they will have not only the earth, but Him also who made heaven and earth. 


TRACTATE VII 


CHAPTER I. 34-51 


1. We rejoice at your numbers, for you have come together with readiness and in greater numbers than 
we could have hoped. This it is that delights and consoles us in all the labors and dangers of this life, your 
love towards God, and pious zeal, and assured hope, and fervor of spirit. You heard when the psalm was 
read, “that the needy and poor man cries to God in this world.” For it is the voice, as you have often 
heard, and ought to remember, not of one man, and yet of one man; not of one, because the faithful are 
many—many grains groaning amid the chaff diffused throughout the whole world—but of one, because all 
are members of Christ, and thus one body. This people, then, poor and needy, does not know to rejoice 
with the world: its grief is within, and its joy is within, where no one sees but He who listens to him who 
groans, and crowns him who hopes. The rejoicing of the world is vanity. With great expectation is it hoped 
for and it cannot, when it comes, be held fast. For this day which is a day of rejoicing in this city to the 
lost, to-morrow will, of course, cease to be; nor will they themselves be the same tomorrow that they are 
to-day. And all things pass away, fly away, and vanish like smoke; and woe to those who love such things! 
For every soul follows what it loves. “All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof as the flower of the 
field: the grass withereth, the flower fadeth; but the word of the Lord abideth forever.” Behold what thou 
must love if thou dost desire to abide for ever. But thou hadst this to reply: How can I apprehend the word 
of God? “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 


2. Wherefore, beloved, let it belong to our neediness and poverty to grieve for those who seem to 
themselves to abound. For their joy is as that of madmen. But as a madman rejoices for the most part in 
his madness, and laughs, and grieves over him who is in his senses, so let us, beloved, if we have received 
the medicine coming from heaven, because we all were madmen, as if made whole, because those things 
which we did love we do not love,—let us, I say, groan unto God for those who are yet in madness, for He 
is able to save them also. And there is need that they should look upon themselves and be displeased with 
themselves: to behold they desire, and to behold themselves they have not known. For if they for a little 
turn their eyes upon themselves, they see their own confusion. But until this take place, let our pursuits 
be different, let the recreations of our souls be different; our grief avails more than their joy. As far as 
regards the number of the brethren, it is difficult to conceive that any one of the men should have been 
carried away by that celebration; but as regards the number of the sisters, it grieves us, and this is a 
greater cause for grief, that they do not rather repair to the Church, whom if not fear, modesty at all 
events ought to deter from the public scene. May He see to this who sees it; and may His mercy be 
present to heal all. Let us who have come together feed upon the feast of God, and let our joy be His word. 
For He has invited us to His gospel, and He is our food, than whom nothing is sweeter, if only a man have 
a healthy palate in his heart. 


3. But I imagine, beloved brethren, that you remember that this Gospel is read in order in suitable 
portions; and I think that it has not escaped you what has lately been treated of, specially the recent 
matters concerning John and the dove. Concerning John, namely, what new thing he learned concerning 
the Lord by means of the dove, although he had already known the Lord. And this was discovered by the 
inspiration of the Spirit of God, that John indeed already knew the Lord, but that the Lord Himself was to 
baptize, that the power of baptizing He would not transfer from Himself to any one, this he learned by 
means of the dove, because it was said to him, “On whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending as a dove, 
and abiding upon Him, this is He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” What is “This is He”? Not another, 
although by means of another. But why by means of a dove? Many things were said, and I am not able, nor 
is there need that I should go over all;—principally, however, to denote peace, because also the trees 
which were baptized outside, because the dove found in them fruit, it brought to the ark, as you 
remember the dove sent out by Noah from the ark, which floated on the flood and was washed by baptism, 
was not submerged. When, then, it was sent forth, it brought an olive branch; but it had not leaves alone, 
it had also fruit. This, then, we ought to wish for our brethren who are baptized outside, that they may 
have fruit; the dove will not permit them to remain outside, but bring them back to the ark. For the whole 
of fruit is charity, without which a man is nothing, whatever else he have. And this, which is most fully 
said by the apostle, we have mentioned and recounted. For he says, “Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not charity, Iam become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal; and though 
I should have all knowledge, and know all mysteries, and have all prophecy, and should have all faith” (but 
in what sense did he say all faith?), “so that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, Iam nothing. 
And though I should distribute all my goods to the poor, and though I should give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” But in no manner are they able to say that they have charity 
who divide unity. These things were said: let us see what follows. 


4. John bare record because he saw. What record did he bear? “That this is the Son of God.” It behoved, 
then, that He should baptize who is God’s only Son, not His adopted son. Adopted sons are the ministers 
of the only Son: the only Son has power; the adopted, the ministry. In the case that a minister baptizes 
who does not belong to the number of sons, because he lives evilly and acts evilly, what is our consolation? 
“This is He which baptizeth.” 


5. “The next day, John stood, and two of his disciples; and looking upon Jesus as He walked, he saith, 
Behold the Lamb of God!” Assuredly, in a special sense, the Lamb; for the disciples were also called 
lambs: “Behold, I send you as lambs in the midst of wolves.” They were also called light: “Ye are the light 
of the world;” but in another sense is He called so, concerning whom it was said, “That was the true light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” In like manner was He called the dove in a special 
sense, alone without stain, without sin; not one whose sins have been washed away, but One who never 
had stain. For what? Because John said concerning the Lord, “Behold the Lamb of God,” was not John 
himself a lamb? Was he not a holy man? Was he not the friend of the Bridegroom? Wherefore, with a 
special meaning, said John of Him, “This is the Lamb of God;” because solely by the blood of this Lamb 
alone could men be redeemed. 


6. My brethren, if we acknowledge our price, that it is the blood of the Lamb, who are they who this day 
celebrate the festival of the blood of I know not what woman, and how ungrateful are they! The gold was 
snatched, they say, from the ear of a woman, and the blood ran, and the gold was placed on a pair of 
scales or on a balance, and the advantage was much on the side of the blood. If the blood of a woman was 
sufficiently weighty to outweigh the gold, what power to outweigh the world has the blood of the Lamb by 
whom the world was made? And, indeed, that spirit, I know not who, was pacified by the blood that he 
should depress the weight. Impure spirits knew that Jesus Christ would come, they had heard of His 
coming from the angels, they had heard of it from the prophets, and they expected it. For if they were not 
expecting it, why did they exclaim, “What have we to do with Thee? art Thou come before the time to 
destroy us? We know who Thou art; the Holy One of God.” They expected that He would come, but they 
were ignorant of the time. But what have you heard in the psalm regarding Jerusalem? “For Thy servants 
have taken pleasure in her stones, and will pity the dust thereof. Thou shall arise,” says he, “and have 
mercy upon Zion: for the time is come that Thou wilt have mercy upon her.” When the time came for God 
to have mercy, the Lamb came. What sort of a Lamb whom wolves fear? What sort of a Lamb is it who, 
when slain, slew a lion? For the devil is called a lion, going about and roaring, seeking whom he may 
devour. By the blood of the Lamb the lion was vanquished. Behold the spectacles of Christians. And what 
is more: they with the eyes of the flesh behold vanity, we with the eyes of the heart behold truth. Do not 
think, brethren, that our Lord God has dismissed us without spectacles; for if there are no spectacles, why 
have ye come together to-day? Behold, what we have said you saw, and you exclaimed; you would not have 
exclaimed if you had not seen. And this is a great thing to see in the whole world, the lion vanquished by 
the blood of the Lamb: members of Christ delivered from the teeth of the lions, and joined to the body of 
Christ. Therefore some spirit or other contrived the counterfeit that His image should be bought for blood, 
because he knew that the human race was at some time to be redeemed by the precious blood. For evil 
spirits counterfeit certain shadows of honor to themselves, that they may deceive those who follow Christ. 
So much so, my brethren, that those who seduce by means of amulets, by incantations, by the devices of 
the enemy, mingle the name of Christ with their incantations: because they are not now able to seduce 
Christians, so as to give them poison they add some honey, that by means of the sweet the bitter may be 
concealed, and be drunk to ruin. So much so, that I know that the priest of that Pilleatus was sometimes 
in the habit of saying, Pilleatus himself also is a Christian. Why so, brethren, unless that they were not 
able otherwise to seduce Christians? 


7. Do not, then, seek Christ elsewhere than where Christ wished Himself to be preached to you; and as He 
wished Himself to be preached to you, in that fashion hold Him fast, in that manner write Him on your 
heart. It is a wall against all the assaults, and against all the snares of the enemy. Do not fear, he does not 
tempt unless he has been permitted; it is certain that he does nothing unless permitted or sent. He is sent 
as an evil angel by a power holding him in control: he is permitted when he asks anything; and this, 
brethren, does not take place unless that the just may be tried, the unjust punished. Why, then, dost thou 
fear? Walk in the Lord thy God; be thou assured, what He does not wish thee to suffer thou dost not 
suffer; what He permits thee to suffer is the scourge of one correcting, not the punishment of one 
condemning. We are being educated for an eternal inheritance, and do we spurn to be scourged? My 
brethren, if a boy were to refuse the punishment of cuffs or stripes from his father, would he not be called 
proud, incorrigible, ungrateful towards paternal discipline? And for what does an earthly father educate 
his son? That he may not lose the temporal things which he has acquired for him, which he has collected 
for him, which he does not wish him to lose, which he who leaves them cannot retain eternally. He does 
not teach a son with whom he is to possess, but one who is to possess after him. My brethren, if a father 
teaches a son who is to succeed him, and teaches him also that he will have to pass through all these 
things, in same way as he who is admonishing him is destined to pass through them, how do you wish that 
He educate us, our Father to whom we are not to succeed, but to whom we are to approach, and with 
whom we are to abide eternally in an inheritance which does not decay nor die, and which no storms can 
desolate? He is Himself both the inheritance and the Father. Shall we possess Him, and ought we not to 
undergo training? Let us hear the instruction of the Father. When our head aches, let us not have recourse 
to the superstitious intercessor, to the diviners and remedies of vanity. My brethren, shall I not mourn 
over you? Daily do I find these things; and what shall I do? Not yet have I persuaded Christians that their 
hope ought to be placed in God. Behold, if one dies to whom one of these remedies has been given (and 
how many have died with remedies, and how many have lived without them!), with what confidence does 
the spirit go forth to God? He has lost the sign of Christ, and has received the sign of the devil. Perhaps he 
may say that he has not lost the sign of Christ. Thou canst have, then, the sign of Christ along with the 
sign of the devil. Christ does not desire community of ownership, but He desires to possess alone what He 


has purchased. He has bought at so great a price that He may possess alone: thou makest Him the 
partner of that devil to whom thou didst sell thyself by thy sin. “Woe to the double-hearted,” to those who 
in their hearts give part to God and part to the devil. God, being angry that the devil has part there, 
departs, and the devil will possess the whole. Not in vain, therefore, says the apostle, “Neither give place 
to the devil.” Let us know the Lamb, then, brethren; let us know our price. 


8. “John stood, and two of his disciples.” Behold two of John’s disciples: since John, the friend of the 
Bridegroom, was such as he was, he sought not his own glory, but bore witness to the truth. Did he wish 
that his disciples should remain with him and not follow the Lord? Rather he himself showed hisdisciples 
whom they should follow. For they accounted of him as though he were the lamb; and he said, “Why do 
you give heed to me? I am not the lamb; behold the Lamb of God,” of whom also he had already said, 
Behold the Lamb of God. And what benefit does the Lamb of God confer upon us? “Behold,” he says, “who 
taketh away the sin of the world.” The two who were with John followed Him when they heard this. 


9. Let us see what follows: “Behold the Lamb of God.” This John said, and the two disciples heard him 
speak, and followed Jesus. Then Jesus turned and saw them following, and saith unto them, “What seek 
ye?” And they said, “Rabbi (that is to say, being interpreted, Master), where dwellest Thou?” They did not 
follow Him in such manner as that they should cleave to Him; for it is plain when they clave unto Him, for 
He called them from the ship. For one of the two was Andrew, as you have just heard, and Andrew was the 
brother of Peter; and we know from the Gospel that the Lord called Peter and Andrew from the ship, 
saying, “Come ye after me, and I will make you fishers of men.” And from that time they clave unto Him, 
so as not to go away. On the present occasion these two followed Him, not as those who were not again to 
leave Him, but to see where He dwelt, and to fulfill the Scripture: “Let thy foot wear out the threshold of 
His doors; arise to come to Him continually, and be instructed in His precepts.” He showed them where 
He dwelt: they came and remained with Him. What a blessed day they spent, what a blessed night! Who 
can make known to us those things which they heard from the Lord? Let us also build in our heart, and 
make a house into which He may come and teach us, and have converse with us. 


10. “What seek ye?” They said unto Him, “Rabbi (which is to say, being interpreted, Master), where 
dwellest Thou? He says to them, Come and see. And they came and saw where He dwelt, and abode with 
Him that day: and it was about the tenth hour.” Do we think that it did in no wise pertain to the evangelist 
to tell us what hour it was? Is it possible that he wished us to give heed to nothing in that, to inquire after 
nothing? It was the tenth hour. That number signifies the law, because the law was given in ten 
commandments. But the time had come for the law to be fulfilled by love, because it could not be fulfilled 
by the Jews by fear. Hence the Lord says, “I am not come to destroy the law, but to fulfill.” Suitably, then, 
at the tenth hour did these two follow Him, at the testimony of the friend of the Bridegroom, and that He 
at the tenth hour heard “Rabbi (which is interpreted, Master).” If at the tenth hour the Lord heard Rabbi, 
and the tenth number pertains to the law, the master of the law is no other than the giver of the law. Let 
no one say that one gave the law, and that another teaches the law: for the same teaches it who gave it; 
He is the Master of His own law, and teaches it. And mercy is in His tongue, therefore mercifully teacheth 
He the law, as it is said regarding wisdom, “The law and mercy doth she carry in her tongue.” Do not fear 
that thou art not able to fulfill the law, flee to mercy. If thou canst not fulfill the law, make use of that 
covenant, make use of the bond, make use of the prayers which the heavenly One, skilled in the law, has 
ordained and composed for you. 


11. For those who have a cause, and wish to supplicate the emperor, seek for some one skilled in the law, 
and trained in the schools, to compose their petition for them; lest perchance, if they ask in an 
unbecoming manner, they not only do not obtain what they seek, but get punishment instead of a benefit. 
When, therefore, the apostles sought to petition, and could not find how to approach the Emperor God, 
they said unto Christ, “Lord, teach us to pray;” that is to say, “O thou who art our skilled One in the law, 
our Assessor, yea, the Concessor of God, compose for us prayers.” And the Lord taught them from the 
book of the celestial law, taught them how to pray; and in that which He taught, He laid down a certain 
condition: “Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors.” If thou seekest not according to the law, 
thou becomest guilty. Dost thou not tremble before the Emperor, having become guilty? Offer the sacrifice 
of humility, offer the sacrifice of mercy; pray, saying, Forgive me, for I also forgive. But if thou sayest, do. 
For what wilt thou do? whither wilt thou go if thou hast lied in thy prayers? Not as it is said in the forum, 
thou shalt lose the benefit of the rescript; but thou shall not obtain a rescript. For it is the law of the 
forum that he who shall have lied in his petition shall derive no benefit from that which he has obtained. 
But this among men, because a man can be deceived: the emperor might have been deceived, when thou 
didst address to him thy petition; for thou saidest what thou wouldest, and he to whom thou didst speak 
knew not whether it was true or false; he sent thee away to thy adversary to be confuted if possible, so 
that if before the judge thou shouldest be convicted of falsehood (because he was not able not to grant the 
rescript, not knowing whether thou hadst lied), thou shouldest lose the benefit of the rescript, in the place 
to which thou hadst taken it. But God, who knows whether thou liest or speakest the truth, does not cause 
thee to lose in the judgment the benefit, but does not permit thee to obtain it, because thou hast dared to 
lie to the Truth. 


12. What, then, wilt thou do? Tell me. To fulfill the law in every part, so as to offend in nothing, is difficult: 
the condition of guilt is therefore certain; wilt thou refuse to use the remedy? Behold, my brethren, what a 


remedy the Lord hath provided for the sicknesses of the soul! What then? When thy head aches, we praise 
thee if thou placest the gospel at thy head, instead of having recourse to an amulet. For so far has human 
weakness proceeded, and so lamentable is the estate of those who have recourse to amulets, that we 
rejoice when we see a man who is upon his bed, and tossed about with fevers and pains, placing his hope 
on nothing else than that the gospel lies at his head; not because it is done for this purpose, but because 
the gospel is preferred to amulets. If, then, it is placed at the head to allay the pain of the head, is it not 
placed at the heart to heal it from sin? Let it be done then. Let what be done? Let it be placed at the heart, 
let the heart be healed. It is well,—well that thou shouldest have no further care regarding the safety of 
the body, than to ask it from God. If He knows that it will do thee good, He will give it thee; if He give it 
not to thee, it would not have profited thee to have it. How many are sick in bed, and for that reason are 
innocent! for if they were to recover, they would go forth to commit acts of wickedness. To how many is 
health an injury! The robber who goes forth to the narrow path to slay a man, how much better for him 
would it have been to have been sick! And he who rises by night to dig through his neighbor’s wall, how 
much better for him to be tossed by fever! If he were ill, he would have been comparatively innocent; 
being well, he is guilty of wickedness. It is known, then, to God what is expedient for us: let us make this 
only our endeavor, that our hearts be whole from sins; and when it happens that we are scourged in the 
body, let us pray to Him for relief. The Apostle Paul besought Him that He would take away the thorn in 
his flesh, and He would not. Was he disturbed? Was he filled with sadness, and did he speak of himself as 
deserted? Rather did he say that he was not deserted, because that was not taken away which he desired 
to be taken away, to the end that infirmity might be cured. For this he found in the voice of the Physician, 
“My grace is sufficient for thee; for my strength is made perfect in weakness.” Whence knowest thou, 
then, that God does not wish to heal thee? As yet it is expedient for thee to be scourged. Whence knowest 
thou how diseased that is which the physician cuts, using his knife on the diseased parts? Does he not 
know the measure, what he is to do, and how far he is to do it? Does the shrieking of him he cuts restrain 
the hands of the physician cutting according to his art? The one cries, the other cuts. Is he cruel who does 
not listen to the man crying out, or is he not rather merciful in following the wound, that he may heal the 
sick man? These things have I said, my brethren, in order that no one seek any other aid than that of God, 
when we happen to be under the reproof of God. See that ye perish not; see that ye do not depart from the 
Lamb, and be devoured by the lion. 


13. We have declared, then, why it was at the tenth hour. Let us see what follows: “One of the two which 
heard John speak, and followed Him, was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother. He findeth his own brother 
Simon, and saith unto him, We have found the Messias, which is, being interpreted, the Christ.” Messias, 
in Hebrew; Christ, in Greek; in Latin, Anointed. Chrisma is anointing in Greek; Christ, therefore, is the 
Anointed. He is peculiarly anointed, pre-eminently anointed; wherewith all Christians are anointed, He is 
pre-eminently anointed. Hear how He speaks in the psalm: “Wherefore God, Thy God, hath anointed Thee 
with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows.” For all the holy ones are His fellows, but He in a peculiar 
sense is the Holy of Holies, peculiarly anointed, peculiarly Christ. 


14. “And he brought him to Jesus; and when Jesus beheld him, He said, Thou art Simon the son of Joannes: 
thou shall be called Cephas, which is, by interpretation, Peter.” It is not a great thing that the Lord said 
whose son Peter was. What is great to the Lord? He knew all the names of His own saints, whom He 
predestinated before the foundation of the world; and dost thou wonder that He said to one man, Thou art 
the son of this man, and thou shall be called this or that? Is it a great matter that He changed his name, 
and converted it from Simon to Peter? Peter is from petra, a rock, but the petra [rock]; is the Church; in 
the name of Peter, then, was the Church figured. And who is safe, unless he who builds upon the rock? 
And what saith the Lord Himself? “He that heareth these my words, and doeth them, I will liken him unto 
a wise man building his house upon a rock” (he doth not yield to temptation). “The rain descended, the 
floods came, the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell not: for it was founded upon a rock. But 
he that heareth my words, and doeth them not” (now let each one of us fear and beware), “I will liken him 
to a foolish man, who built his house upon the sand: the rain descended, the floods came, the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house; and it fell: and great was the fall of it.” What profit is it to enter the Church for 
him who builds upon the sand? For, by hearing and not doing, he builds indeed, but on the sand. For if he 
hears nothing, he builds nothing; but if he hears, he builds. But we ask, Where? For if he hears and does, 
he builds upon the rock; if he hears and does not, he builds upon the sand. There are two kinds of 
builders, those building upon the rock, and those building upon the sand. What, then, are those who do 
not hear? Are they safe? Does He say that they are safe because they do not build? They are naked 
beneath the rains, before the winds, before the floods; when these come, they carry away those persons 
before they overthrow the houses. It is then the only security, both to build, and to build upon the rock. If 
thou wilt hear and do not, thou buildest; but thou buildest a ruin: and when temptation comes it 
overthrows the house, and carries away thee with the ruin. But if thou dost not hear, thou art naked; thou 
thyself art dragged away by those temptations. Hear, then, and do; it is the only remedy. How many, 
perchance, on this day, by hearing and not doing, are hurried away on the stream of this festival! For, 
through hearing and not doing, the flood cometh, this annual festival; the torrent is filled, it will pass away 
and become dry, but woe to him whom it shall carry away! Know this, then, beloved, that unless a man 
hears and does, he builds not upon the rock, and he does not belong to that great name which the Lord so 
commended. For He has called thy attention. For if Simon had been called Peter before, thou wouldest not 
have so clearly seen the mystery of the rock, and thou wouldest have thought that he was called so by 
chance, not by the providence of God; therefore God willed that he should be called first something else, 


that by the very change of name the reality of the sacrament might be commended to our notice. 


15. “And the day following He would go forth into Galilee, and finding Philip, He saith unto him, Follow 
me. Now he was of the city of Andrew and Peter. And Philip findeth Nathanael” (Philip who had been 
already called by the Lord); “and he said unto him, We have found Him, of whom Moses in the law, and the 
prophets, did write, Jesus, the son of Joseph.” He was called the son of that man to whom His mother had 
been espoused. For that He was conceived and born while she was still a virgin, all Christians know well 
from the Gospel. This Philip said to Nathanael, and he added the place, “from Nazareth.” And Nathanael 
said unto him, “From Nazareth something good can come.” What is the meaning, brethren? Not as some 
read, for it is likewise wont to be read, “Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” For the words of 
Philip follow, who says, “Come and see.” But the words of Philip can suitably follow both readings, 
whether you read it thus, as confirming, “From Nazareth something good can come,” to which Philip 
replies, “Come and see;” or whether as doubting, and making the whole a question, “Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth? Come and see.” Since then, whether read in this manner or in that, the words 
following are not incompatible, it is for us to inquire which of the two interpretations we shall adopt. 


16. What sort of a man this Nathanael was, we prove by the words which follow. Hear what sort of a man 
he was; the Lord Himself bears testimony. Great is the Lord, known by the testimony of John; blessed 
Nathanael, known by the testimony of the truth. Because the Lord, although He had not been commended 
by the testimony of John, Himself to Himself bore testimony, because the truth is sufficient for its own 
testimony. But because men were not able to receive the truth, they sought the truth by means of a lamp, 
and therefore John was sent to show them the Lord. Hear the Lord bearing testimony to Nathanael: 
“Nathanael said unto him, Can any good thing come out of Nazareth? Philip says to him, Come and see. 
And Jesus sees Nathanael coming to Him, and says concerning him, Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is 
no guile.” Great testimony! Not of Andrew, nor of Peter, nor of Philip was that said which was said of 
Nathanael, “Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” 


17. What do we then, brethren? Ought this man to be the first among the apostles? Not only is Nathanael 
not found as first among the apostles, but he is neither the middle nor the last among the twelve, although 
the Son of God bore such testimony to him, saying, “Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” Is 
the reason asked for? In so far as the Lord intimates, we find a probable reason. For we ought to 
understand that Nathanael was learned and skilled in the law and for that reason was the Lord unwilling 
to place him among His disciples, because He chose unlearned persons, that He might by them confound 
the world. Listen to the apostle speaking these things: “For ye see,” saith he, “your calling, brethren, how 
that not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called: but God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound the things which are mighty; and base things of the world, and 
things that are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, as though they were things that 
are, to bring to nought things that are.” If a learned man had been chosen, perhaps he would have said 
that he was chosen for the reason that his learning made him worthy of choice. Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
wishing to break the necks of the proud, did not seek the orator by means of the fisherman, but by the 
fisherman He gained the emperor. Great was Cyprian as an orator, but before him was Peter the 
fisherman, by means of whom not only the orator, but also the emperor, should believe. No noble was 
chosen in the first place, no learned man, because God chose the weak things of the world that He might 
confound the strong. This man, then, was great and without guile, and for this reason only was not 
chosen, lest the Lord should seem to any to have chosen the learned. And from this same learning in the 
law, it came that when he heard “from Nazareth,”—for he had searched the Scripture, and knew that the 
Saviour was to be expected thence, what the other scribes and Pharisees had difficulty in knowing,—this 
man, then, very learned in the law, when he heard Philip saying, “We have found Him, of whom Moses in 
the law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph;”—this man, who knew the 
Scriptures excellently well, when he heard the name “Nazareth,” was filled with hope, and said, “From 
Nazareth something good can come.” 


18. Let us now see the rest concerning this man. “Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” What 
is “in whom is no guile?” Perhaps he had no sin? Perhaps he was not sick? Perhaps he did not need a 
physician? God forbid. No one is born here in such fashion as not to need that Physician. What, then, is 
the meaning of the words, “in whom is no guile”? Let us search a little more intently—it will appear 
presently—in the name of the Lord. The Lord says dolus [guile]; and every one who understands Latin 
knows that dolus is when one thing is done and another feigned. Give heed, beloved. Dolus (guile) is not 
dolor (pain). I say this because many brethren, not well skilled in Latin, so speak as to say, Dolus torments 
him, using it for dolor. Dolus is fraud, it is deceit. When a man conceals one thing in his heart, and speaks 
another, it is guile, and he has, as it were, two hearts; he has, as it were, one recess of his heart where he 
sees the truth, and another recess where he conceives falsehood. And that you may know that this is 
guile, it is said in the Psalms, “Lips of guile.” What are “lips of guile”? It follows, “In a heart and in a heart 
have they spoken evil.” What is “in a heart and in a heart,” unless in a double heart? If, then, guile was not 
in Nathanael, the Physician judged him to be curable, not whole. A whole man is one thing, a curable 
another, an incurable a third: he who is sick, but not hopelessly sick, is called curable; he who is sick 
hopelessly, incurable; but he who is already whole does not need a physician. The Physician, then, who 
had come to cure, saw that he was curable, because there was no guile in him. How was guile not in him, 
if he is a sinner? He confesses that he is a sinner. For if he is a sinner, and says that he is a just man, there 


is guile in his mouth. Therefore in Nathanael He praised the confession of sin, He did not judge that he 
was not a sinner. 


19. Wherefore, when the Pharisees, who seemed righteous to themselves, blamed the Lord, because, as 
physician, he mixed with the sick, and when they said, “Behold with whom he eats, with publicans and 
sinners,” the Physician replied to the madmen, “They that are whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick: I came not to call the righteous, but sinners.” That is to say, because you call yourselves 
righteous when you are sinners, because you judge yourselves to be whole when you are languishing, you 
put away from you the medicine, and do not hold fast health. Hence that Pharisee who had asked the Lord 
to dinner, was whole in his own eyes; but that sick woman rushed into the house to which she had not 
been invited, and, made impudent by the desire of health, approached not the head of the Lord, nor the 
hands, but the feet; washed them with tears, wiped them with her hair, kissed them, anointed them with 
ointment,—made peace, sinner as she was, with the footprints of the Lord. The Pharisee who sat at meat 
there, as though whole himself, blamed the Physician, and said within himself, “This man, if he were a 
prophet, would have known what woman touched his feet.” He suspected that He knew not, because He 
did not repulse her to prevent His being touched with unclean hands; but He did know, He permitted 
Himself to be touched, that the touch itself might heal. The Lord, seeing the heart of the Pharisee, put 
forth a parable: “There was a certain creditor, which had two debtors; the one owed five hundred denars, 
and the other fifty; and when they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them both. Which of them loved 
him most?” He answered, “I suppose, Lord, he to whom he forgave most.” And turning to the woman, He 
said unto Simon, “Seest thou this woman? I entered into thine house, thou gavest me no water for my 
feet; but she hath washed my feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her head: thou gavest me 
no kiss; she hath not ceased to kiss my feet: thou gavest me no oil; she hath anointed my feet with 
ointment. Wherefore, I say unto thee, to her are forgiven many sins, for she loved much; but to whom little 
is forgiven, the same loveth little.” That is to say, thou art more sick, but thou thinkest thyself whole; thou 
thinkest that little is forgiven thee when thou owest more. Well did she, because guile was not in her, 
deserve medicine. What means, guile was not in her? She confessed her sins. This He also praises in 
Nathanael, that guile was not in him; for many Pharisees who abounded in sins said that they were 
righteous, and brought guile with them, which made it impossible for them to be healed. 


20. Jesus then saw this man in whom was no guile, and said, “Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile.” Nathanael saith unto Him, “Whence knowest Thou me?” Jesus answered and said, “Before that 
Philip called thee, when thou wast under the fig (that is, under the fig-tree), I saw thee.” Nathanael 
answered and said unto Him, “Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God; Thou art the King of Israel.” Some great 
thing Nathanael may have understood in the saying, “When thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee, 
before that Philip called thee;” for his words, “Thou art the Son of God, Thou art the King of Israel,” were 
not dissimilar to those of Peter so long afterwards, when the Lord said unto him, “Blessed art thou, Simon 
Barjona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.” And there 
He named the rock, and praised the strength of the Church’s support in this faith. Here already Nathanael 
says, “Thou art the Son of God; Thou art the King of Israel.” Wherefore? Because it was said to him, 
“Before that Philip called thee, when thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee.” 


21. We must inquire whether this fig-tree signifies anything. Listen, my brethren. We find the fig-tree 
cursed because it had leaves only, and not fruit. In the beginning of the human race, when Adam and Eve 
had sinned, they made themselves girdles of fig leaves. Fig leaves then signify sins. Nathanael then was 
under the fig-tree, as it were under the shadow of death. The Lord saw him, he concerning whom it was 
said, “They that sat under the shadow of death, unto them hath light arisen.” What then was said to 
Nathanael? Thou sayest to me, O Nathanael, “Whence knowest thou me?” Even now thou speakest to me, 
because Philip called thee. He whom an apostle had already called, He perceived to belong to His Church. 
O thou Church, O thou Israel, in whom is no guile! if thou art the people, Israel, in whom is no guile, thou 
hast even now known Christ by His apostles, as Nathanael knew Christ by Philip. But His compassion 
beheld thee before thou knewest Him, when thou wert lying under sin. For did we first seek Christ, and 
not He seek us? Did we come sick to the Physician, and not the Physician to the sick? Was not that sheep 
lost, and did not the shepherd, leaving the ninety and nine in the wilderness, seek and find it, and joyfully 
carry it back on his shoulders? Was not that piece of money lost, and the woman lighted the lamp, and 
searched in the whole house until she found it? And when she had found it, “Rejoice with me,” she said to 
her neighbors, “for I have found the piece of money which I lost.” In like manner were we lost as the 
sheep, lost as the piece of money; and our Shepherd found the sheep, but sought the sheep; the woman 
found the piece of money, but sought the piece of money. What is the woman? The flesh of Christ. What is 
the lamp? “I have prepared a lamp for my Christ.” Therefore were we sought that we might be found; 
having been found, we speak. Let us not be proud, for before we were found we were lost, if we had not 
been sought. Let them then not say to us whom we love, and whom we desire to gain to the peace of the 
Catholic Church, “What do you wish with us? Why seek you us if we are sinners?” We seek you for this 
reason that you perish not: we seek you because we were sought; we wish to find you because we have 
been found. 


22. When, then, Nathanael had said “Whence knowest Thou me?” the Lord said to him, “Before that Philip 
called thee, when thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee.” O thou Israel without guile, whosoever thou 
art; O people living by faith, before I called thee by my apostles, when thou wast under the shadow of 


death, and thou sawest not me, I saw thee. The Lord then says to him, “Because I said unto thee, I saw 
thee under the fig-tree, thou believest: thou shalt see a greater thing than these.” What is this, thou shalt 
see a greater thing than these? And He saith unto him, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, ye shall see heaven 
open, and angels ascending and descending upon the Son of man.” Brethren, this is something greater 
than “under the fig-tree I saw thee.” For it is more that the Lord justified us when called than that He saw 
us lying under the shadow of death. For what profit would it have been to us if we had remained where He 
saw us? Should we not be lying there? What is this greater thing? When have we seen angels ascending 
and descending upon the Son of man? 


23. Already on a former occasion I have spoken of these ascending and descending angels; but lest you 
should have forgotten, I shall speak of the latter briefly by way of recalling it to your recollection. I should 
use more words if I were introducing, not recalling the subject. Jacob saw a ladder in a dream; and ona 
ladder he saw angels ascending and descending: and he anointed the stone which he had placed at his 
head. You have heard that the Messias is Christ; you have heard that Christ is the Anointed. For Jacob did 
not place the stone, the anointed stone, that he might come and adore it: otherwise that would have been 
idolatry, not a pointing out of Christ. What was done was a pointing out of Christ, so far as it behoved such 
a pointing out to be made, and it was Christ that was pointed out. A stone was anointed, but not for an 
idol. A stone anointed; why a stone? “Behold, I lay in Zion a stone, elect, precious: and he that believeth 
on Him shall not be confounded.” Why anointed? Because Christus comes from chrisma. But what saw he 
then on the ladder? Ascending and descending angels. So it is the Church, brethren: the angels of God are 
good preachers, preaching Christ; this is the meaning of, “they ascend and descend upon the Son of man.” 
How do they ascend, and how do they descend? In one case we have an example; listen to the Apostle 
Paul. What we find in him, let us believe regarding the other preachers of the truth. Behold Paul 
ascending: “I know a man in Christ fourteen years ago was caught up into the third heaven (whether in 
the body, or whether out of the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth), and that he heard unspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter.” You have heard him ascending, hear him descending: “I could 
not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal; as babes in Christ I have fed you with milk, not 
with meat.” Behold he descended who had ascended. Ask whether he ascended to the third heaven. Ask 
whether he descended to give milk to babes. Hear that he descended: “I became a babe in the midst of 
you, even as a nurse cherisheth her children.” For we see both nurses and mothers descend to babes, and 
although they be able to speak Latin, they shorten the words, shake their tongues in a certain manner, in 
order to frame childish endearments from a methodical language; because if they speak according to rule, 
the infant does not understand nor profit. And if there be a father well skilled in speaking, and such an 
orator that the forum resounds with his eloquence, and the judgment-seats shake, if he have a little son, 
on his return home he puts aside the forensic eloquence to which he had ascended, and in child’s 
language descends to his little one. Hear in one place the apostle himself ascending and descending in the 
same sentence: “For whether,” says he,”we be beside ourselves, it is to God; or whether we be sober, it is 
for your cause.” What is “we are beside ourselves”? That we see those things which it is not lawful for a 
man to speak. What is “we are sober for your cause? Have I judged myself to know anything among you, 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified?” If the Lord Himself ascended and descended, it is evident that His 
preachers ascend by imitation, descend by preaching. 


24. And if we have detained you somewhat longer than is our wont, the design was that the dangerous 
hours might pass: we imagine that those people have now brought their vanity to a close. But let us, 
brethren, having fed upon the feasts of salvation, do what remains, that we may in a religious manner fill 
up the Lord’s day with spiritual joys, and compare the joys of verity with the joys of vanity; and if we are 
horrified, let us grieve; if we grieve, let us pray; if we pray, may we be heard; if we are heard, we gain 
them also. 


TRACTATE VIII 


CHAPTER II. 1-4 


1. The miracle indeed of our Lord Jesus Christ, whereby He made the water into wine, is not marvellous to 
those who know that it was God’s doing. For He who made wine on that day at the marriage feast, in 
those six water-pots, which He commanded to be filled with water, the self-same does this every year in 
vines. For even as that which the servants put into the water-pots was turned into wine by the doing of the 
Lord, so in like manner also is what the clouds pour forth changed into wine by the doing of the same 
Lord. But we do not wonder at the latter, because it happens every year: it has lost its marvellousness by 
its constant recurrence. And yet it suggests a greater consideration than that which was done in the 
water-pots. For who is there that considers the works of God, whereby this whole world is governed and 
regulated, who is not amazed and overwhelmed with miracles? If he considers the vigorous power of a 
single grain of any seed whatever, it is a mighty thing, it inspires him with awe. But since men, intent on a 
different matter, have lost the consideration of the works of God, by which they should daily praise Him as 
the Creator, God has, as it were, reserved to Himself the doing of certain extraordinary actions, that, by 
striking them with wonder, He might rouse men as from sleep to worship Him. A dead man has risen 
again; men marvel: so many are born daily, and none marvels. If we reflect more considerately, it is a 
matter of greater wonder for one to be who was not before, than for one who was to come to life again. 
Yet the same God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, doeth by His word all these things; and it is He who 


created that governs also. The former miracles He did by His Word, God with Himself; the latter miracles 
He did by the same Word incarnate, and for us made man. As we wonder at the things which were done 
by the man Jesus, so let us wonder at the things which where done by Jesus God. By Jesus God were made 
heaven, and earth, and the sea, all the garniture of heaven, the abounding riches of the earth, and the 
fruitfulness of the sea;—all these things which lie within the reach of our eyes were made by Jesus God. 
And we look at these things, and if His own spirit is in us they in such manner please us, that we praise 
Him that contrived them; not in such manner that turning ourselves to the works we turn away from the 
Maker, and, in a manner, turning our face to the things made and our backs to Him that made them. 


2. And these things indeed we see; they lie before our eyes. But what of those we do not see, as angels, 
virtues, powers, dominions, and every inhabitant of this fabric which is above the heavens, and beyond the 
reach of our eyes? Yet angels, too, when necessary, often showed themselves to men. Has not God made 
all these too by His Word, that is, by His only Son, our Lord Jesus Christ? What of the human soul itself, 
which is not seen, and yet by its works shown in the flesh excites great admiration in those that duly 
reflect on them,—by whom was it made, unless by God? And through whom was it made, unless through 
the Son of God? Not to speak as yet of the soul of man: the soul of any brute whatever, see how it 
regulates the huge body, puts forth the senses, the eyes to see, the ears to hear, the nostrils to smell, the 
taste to discern flavors—the members, in short, to execute their respective functions! Is it the body, not 
the soul, namely the inhabitant of the body, that doeth these things? The soul is not apparent to the eyes, 
nevertheless it excites admiration by these its actions. Direct now thy consideration to the soul of man, on 
which God has bestowed understanding to know its Creator, to discern and distinguish between good and 
evil, that is, between right and wrong: see how many things it does through the body! Observe this whole 
world arranged in the same human commonwealth, with what administrations, with what orderly degrees 
of authority, with what conditions of citizenship, with what laws, manners, arts! The whole of this is 
brought about by the soul, and yet this power of the soul is not visible. When withdrawn from the body, 
the latter is a mere carcase: first, it in a manner preserves it from rottenness. For all flesh is corruptible, 
and falls off into putridity unless preserved by the soul as by a kind of seasoning. But the human soul has 
this quality in common with the soul of the brute; those qualities rather are to be admired which I have 
stated, such as belong to the mind and intellect, wherein also it is renewed after the image of its Creator, 
after whose image man was formed. What will this power of the soul be when this body shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality? If such is its power, acting through 
corruptible flesh, what shall be its power through a spiritual body, after the resurrection of the dead? Yet 
this soul, as I have said, of admirable nature and substance, is a thing invisible, intellectual; this soul also 
was made by God Jesus, for He is the Word of God. “All things were made by Him, and without Him was 
nothing made.” 


3. When we see, therefore, such deeds wrought by Jesus God, why should we wonder at water being 
turned into wine by the man Jesus? For He was not made man in such manner that He lost His being God. 
Man was added to Him, God not lost to Him. This miracle was wrought by the same who made all those 
things. Let us not therefore wonder that God did it, but love Him because He did it in our midst, and for 
the purpose of our restoration. For He gives us certain intimations by the very circumstances of the case. 
I suppose that it was not without cause He came to the marriage. The miracle apart, there lies something 
mysterious and sacramental in the very fact. Let us knock, that He may open to us, and fill us with the 
invisible wine: for we were water, and He made us wine, made us wise; for He gave us the wisdom of His 
faith, whilst before we were foolish. And it appertains, it may be, to this wisdom, together with the honor 
of God, and with the praise of His majesty, and with the charity of His most powerful mercy, to understand 
what was done in this miracle. 


4. The Lord, on being invited, came to the marriage. What wonder if He came to that house to a marriage, 
having come into this world to a marriage? For, indeed, if He came not to a marriage, He has not here a 
bride. But what says the apostle? “I have espoused you to one husband, to present you a chaste virgin to 
Christ.” Why does he fear lest the virginity of Christ’s bride should be corrupted by the subtilty of the 
devil? “I fear,” saith he, “lest as the serpent beguiled Eve by his subtilty, so also your minds should be 
corrupted from the simplicity and chastity which is in Christ.” Thus has He here a bride whom He has 
redeemed by His blood, and to whom He has given the Holy Spirit as a pledge. He has freed her from the 
bondage of the devil: He died for her sins, and is risen again for her justification. Who will make such 
offerings to his bride? Men may offer to a bride every sort of earthly ornament,—gold, silver, precious 
stones, houses, slaves, estates, farms,—but will any give his own blood? For if one should give his own 
blood to his bride, he would not live to take her for his wife. But the Lord, dying without fear, gave His 
own blood for her, whom rising again He was to have, whom He had already united to Himself in the 
Virgin’s womb. For the Word was the Bridegroom, and human flesh the bride; and both one, the Son of 
God, the same also being Son of man. The womb of the Virgin Mary, in which He became head of the 
Church, was His bridal chamber: thence He came forth, as a bridegroom from his chamber, as the 
Scripture foretold, “And rejoiced as a giant to run his way.” From His chamber He came forth as a 
bridegroom; and being invited, came to the marriage. 


5. It is because of an indubitable mystery that He appears not to acknowledge His mother, from whom as 
the Bridegroom He came forth, when He says to her, “Woman, what have I to do with thee? Mine hour is 
not yet come.” What is this? Did He come to the marriage for the purpose of teaching men to treat their 


mothers with contempt? Surely he to whose marriage He had come was taking a wife with the view of 
having children, and surely he wished to be honored by those children he would beget: had Jesus then 
come to the marriage in order to dishonor His mother, when marriages are celebrated and wives married 
with the view of having children, whom God commands to honor their parents? Beyond all doubt, 
brethren, there is some mystery lurking here. It is really a matter of such importance that some,—of 
whom the apostle, as we have mentioned before, has forewarned us to be on our guard, saying, “I fear, 
lest, as the serpent beguiled Eve by his subtilty, so also your minds should be corrupted from the 
simplicity and chastity which is in Christ,”—taking away from the credibility of the gospel, and asserting 
that Jesus was not born of the Virgin Mary, used to endeavor to draw from this place an argument in 
support of their error, so far as to say, How could she be His mother, to whom He said, “Woman, what 
have I to do with thee?” Wherefore we must answer them, and show them why the Lord said this, lest in 
their insanity they appear to themselves to have discovered something contrary to wholesome belief, 
whereby the chastity of the virgin bride may be corrupted, that is, whereby the faith of the Church may be 
injured. For in very deed, brethren, their faith is corrupted who prefer a lie to the truth. For these men, 
who appear to honor Christ in such wise as to deny that He had flesh, do nothing short of proclaiming 
Him a liar. Now they who build up a lie in men, what do they but drive the truth out of them? They let in 
the devil, they drive Christ out; they let in an adulterer, shut out the bridegroom, being evidently 
paranymphs, or rather, the panderers of the serpent. For it is for this object they speak, that the serpent 
may possess, and Christ be shut out. How doth the serpent possess? When a lie possesses. When 
falsehood possesses, then the serpent possesses; when truth possesses, then Christ possesses. For 
Himself has said, “I am the truth;” but of that other He said, “He stood not in the truth, because the truth 
is not him.” And Christ is the truth in such wise that thou shouldst receive the whole to be true in Him. 
The true Word, God equal with the Father, true soul, true flesh, true man, true God, true nativity, true 
passion, true death, true resurrection. If thou say that any of these is false, rottenness enters, the worms 
of falsehood are bred of the poison of the serpent, and nothing sound will remain. 


6. What, then, is this, saith one, which the Lord saith, “Woman, what have I to do with thee?” Perhaps the 
Lord shows us in the sequel why He said this: “Mine hour,” saith He, “is not yet come.” For thus is how He 
saith, “Woman, what have I to do with thee? mine hour is not yet come.” And we must seek to know why 
this was said. But first let us therefrom withstand the heretics. What says the old serpent, of old the 
hissing instiller of poison? What saith he? That Jesus had not a woman for His mother. Whence provest 
thou that? From this, saith he, because Jesus said, “Woman, what have I to do with thee?” Who has related 
this, that we should believe that Jesus said it? Who has related it? None other than John the evangelist. 
But the same John the evangelist said, “And the mother of Jesus was there.” For this is how he has told us: 
“The next day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee, and the mother of Jesus was there. And having 
been invited to the marriage, Jesus had come thither with His disciples.” We have here two sayings 
uttered by the evangelist. “The mother of Jesus was there,” said the evangelist; and it is the same 
evangelist that has told us what Jesus said to His mother. And see, brethren, how he has told us that Jesus 
answered His mother, having said first, “His mother said unto Him,” in order that you may keep the 
virginity of your heart secure against the tongue of the serpent. Here we are told in the same Gospel, the 
record of the same evangelist, “The mother of Jesus was there,” and “His mother said unto Him.” Who 
related this? John the evangelist. And what said Jesus in answer to His mother? “Woman, what have I to 
do with thee?” Who relates this? The very same Evangelist John. O most faithful and truth-speaking 
evangelist, thou tellest me that Jesus said, “Woman, what have I to do with thee?” why hast thou added 
His mother, whom He does not acknowledge? For thou hast said that “the mother of Jesus was there,” and 
that “His mother said unto Him;” why didst thou not rather say, Mary was there, and Mary said unto Him. 
Thou tellest as these two facts, “His mother said unto Him,” and “Jesus answered her, Woman, why have I 
to do with thee?” Why doest thou this, if it be not because both are true? Now, those men are willing to 
believe the evangelist in the one case, when he tells us that Jesus said to His mother, “Woman, what have 
I to do with thee?” and yet they will not believe him in the other, when he says, “The mother of Jesus was 
there,” and “His mother said unto Him.” But who is he that resisteth the serpent and holds fast the truth, 
whose virginity of heart is not corrupted by the subtilty of the devil? He who believes both to be true, 
namely, that the mother of Jesus was there, and that Jesus made that answer to His mother. But if he does 
not as yet understand in what manner Jesus said, “Woman, what have I to do with thee?” let him 
meanwhile believe that He said it, and said it, moreover, to His mother. Let him first have the piety to 
believe, and he will then have fruit in understanding. 


7. Task you, O faithful Christians, Was the mother of Jesus there? Answer ye, She was. Whence know you? 
Answer, The Gospel says it. What answer made Jesus to His mother? Answer ye, “Woman, what have I to 
do with thee? mine hour is not yet come.” And whence know you this? Answer, The Gospel says it. Let no 
man corrupt this your faith, if you desire to preserve a chaste virginity for the Bridegroom. But if it be 
asked of you, why He made this answer to His mother, let him declare who understands; but he who does 
not as yet understand, let him most firmly believe that Jesus made this answer, and made it moreover to 
His mother. By this piety he will learn to understand also why Jesus answered thus, if by praying he knock 
at the door of truth, and do not approach it with wrangling. Only this much, while he fancies himself to 
know, or is ashamed because he does not know, why Jesus answered thus, let him beware lest he be 
constrained to believe either that the evangelist lied when he said, “The mother of Jesus was there,” or 
that Jesus Himself suffered for our sins by a counterfeit death and for our justification showed counterfeit 
scars; and that He spoke falsely in saying, “If ye continue in my word, ye are my disciples indeed; and ye 


shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” For if He had a false mother, false flesh, false 
death, false wounds in His death, false scars in His resurrection, then it will not be the truth, but rather 
falsehood, that shall make free those that believe on Him. Nay, on the contrary, let falsehood yield to 
truth, and let all be confounded who would have themselves be accounted truth-speaking, because they 
endeavor to prove Christ a deceiver, and will not have it said to them, We do not believe you because you 
lie, when they affirm that truth itself has lied. Nevertheless, if we ask them, Whence know you that Christ 
said, “Woman, what have I to do with thee?” they answer that they believe the Gospel. Then why do they 
not believe the Gospel when it says, “The mother of Jesus was there,” and, “His mother said unto Him”? 
Or if the Gospel lies here, how are we to believe it there, that Jesus said this, “Woman, what have I to do 
with thee?” Why do not those miserable men rather faithfully believe that the Lord did so answer, not to a 
stranger, but to His mother; and also piously seek to know why He did so answer? There is a great 
difference between him who says, I would know why Christ made this answer to His mother, and him who 
says, I know that it was not to His mother that Christ made this answer. It is one thing to be willing to 
understand what is shut up, another thing to be unwilling to believe what is open. He who says, I would 
know why Christ thus made answer to His mother, wishes the Gospel, in which he believes, opened up to 
him; but he who says, I know that it was not to His mother that Christ made this answer, accuses of 
falsehood the very Gospel, wherein he believed that Christ did so answer. 


8. Now then, if it seem good, brethren, those men being repulsed, and ever wandering in their own 
blindness, unless in humility they be healed, let us inquire why our Lord answered His mother in such a 
manner. He was in an extraordinary manner begotten of the Father without a mother, born of a mother 
without a father; without a mother He was God, without a father He was man; without a mother before all 
time, without a father in the end of times. What He said was said in answer to His mother, for “the mother 
of Jesus was there,” and “His mother said unto Him.” All this the Gospel says. It is there we learn that 
“the mother of Jesus was there,” just where we learn that He said unto her, “Woman, what have I to do 
with thee? mine hour is not yet come.” Let us believe the whole; and what we do not yet understand, let 
us search out. And first take care, lest perhaps, as the Manichaeans found occasion for their falsehood, 
because the Lord said, “Woman, what have I to do with thee?” the astrologers in like manner may find 
occasion for their deception, in that He said, “Mine hour is not yet come.” If it was in the sense of the 
astrologers He said this, we have committed a sacrilege in burning their books. But if we have acted 
rightly, as was done in the times of the apostles, it was not according to their notion that the Lord said, 
“Mine hour is not yet come.” For, say those vain-talkers and deceived seducers, thou seest that Christ was 
under fate, as He says, “Mine hour is not yet come.” To whom then must we make answer first—to the 
heretics or to the astrologers? For both come of the serpent, and desire to corrupt the Church’s virginity 
of heart, which she holds in undefiled faith. Let us first reply to those whom we proposed, to whom, 
indeed, we have already replied in great measure. But lest they should think that we have not what to say 
of the words which the Lord uttered in answer to His mother, we prepare you further against them; for I 
suppose what has already been said is sufficient for their refutation. 


9. Why, then, said the Son to the mother, “Woman, what have I to do with thee? mine hour is not yet 
come?” Our Lord Jesus Christ was both God and man. According as He was God, He had not a mother; 
according as He was man, He had. She was the mother, then, of His flesh, of His humanity, of the 
weakness which for our sakes He took upon Him. But the miracle which He was about to do, He was 
about to do according to His divine nature, not according to His weakness; according to that wherein He 
was God not according to that wherein He was born weak. But the weakness of God is stronger than men. 
His mother then demanded a miracle of Him; but He, about to perform divine works, so far did not 
recognize a human womb; saying in effect, “That in me which works a miracle was not born of thee, thou 
gavest not birth to my divine nature; but because my weakness was born of thee, I will recognize thee at 
the time when that same weakness shall hang upon the cross.” This, indeed, is the meaning of “Mine hour 
is not yet come.” For then it was that He recognized, who, in truth, always did know. He knew His mother 
in predestination, even before He was born of her; even before, as God, He created her of whom, as man, 
He was to be created, He knew her as His mother: but at a certain hour in a mystery He did not recognize 
her; and at a certain hour which had not yet come, again in a mystery, He does recognize her. For then did 
He recognize her, when that to which she gave birth was a-dying. That by which Mary was made did not 
die, but that which was made of Mary; not the eternity of the divine nature, but the weakness of the flesh, 
was dying. He made that answer therefore, making a distinction in the faith of believers, between the 
who; and the how, He came. For while He was God and the Lord of heaven and earth, He came by a 
mother who was a woman. In that He was Lord of the world, Lord of heaven and earth, He was, of course, 
the Lord of Mary also; but in that wherein it is said, “Made of a woman, made under the law,” He was 
Mary’s son. The same both the Lord of Mary and the son of Mary; the same both the Creator of Mary and 
created from Mary. Marvel not that He was both son and Lord. For just as He is called the son of Mary, so 
likewise is He called the son of David; and son of David because son of Mary. Hear the apostle openly 
declaring, “Who was made of the seed of David according to the flesh.” Hear Him also declared the Lord 
of David; let David himself declare this: “The Lord said to my Lord, Sit Thou on my right hand.” And this 
passage Jesus Himself brought forward to the Jews, and refuted them from it. How then was He both 
David’s son and David’s Lord? David’s son according to the flesh, David’s Lord according to His divinity; 
so also Mary’s son after the flesh, and Mary’s Lord after His majesty. Now as she was not the mother of 
His divine nature, whilst it was by His divinity the miracle she asked for would be wrought, therefore He 
answered her, “Woman, what have I to do with thee?” But think not that I deny thee to be my mother: 


“Mine hour is not yet come;” for in that hour I will acknowledge thee, when the weakness of which thou 
art the mother comes to hang on the cross. Let us prove the truth of this. When the Lord suffered, the 
same evangelist tells us, who knew the mother of the Lord, and who has given us to know about her in 
this marriage feast,—the same, I say, tells us, “There was there near the cross the mother of Jesus; and 
Jesus saith to His mother, Woman, behold thy son! and to the disciple, Behold thy mother!” He commends 
His mother to the care of the disciple; commends His mother, as about to die before her, and to rise again 
before her death. The man commends her a human being to man’s care. This humanity had Mary given 
birth to. That hour had now come, the hour of which He had then said, “Mine hour is not yet come.” 


10. In my opinion, brethren, we have answered the heretics. Let us now answer the astrologers. And how 
do they attempt to prove that Jesus was under fate? Because, say they, Himself said, “Mine hour is not yet 
come.” Therefore we believe Him; and if He had said, “I have no hour,” He would have excluded the 
astrologers: but behold, say they, He said, “Mine hour is not yet come.” If then He had said, “I have no 
hour,” the astrologers would have been shut out, and would have no ground for their slander; but now 
that He said, “Mine hour is not yet come,” how can we contradict His own words? ’Tis wonderful that the 
astrologers, by believing Christ’s words, endeavor to convince Christians that Christ lived under an hour 
of fate. Well, let them believe Christ when He saith, “I have power to lay down my life and to take it up 
again: no man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself, and I take it again.” Is this power then under 
fate? Let them show us a man who has it in his power when to die, how long to live: this they can never 
do. Let them, therefore, believe God when He says, “I have power to lay down my life, and to take it up 
again;” and let them inquire why it was said, “Mine hour is not yet come;” and let them not because of 
these words, be imposing fate on the Maker of heaven, the Creator and Ruler of the stars. For even if fate 
were from the stars, the Maker of the stars could not be subject to their destiny. Moreover, not only Christ 
had not what thou callest fate, but not even hast thou, or I, or he there, or any human being whatsoever. 


11. Nevertheless, being deceived, they deceive others, and propound fallacies to men. They lay snares to 
catch men, and that, too, in the open streets. They who spread nets to catch wild beasts even do it in 
woods and desert places: how miserably vain are men, for catching whom the net is spread in the forum! 
When men sell themselves to men, they receive money; but these give money in order to sell themselves 
to vanities. For they go in to an astrologer to buy themselves masters, such as the astrologer is pleased to 
give them: be it Saturn, Jupiter, Mercury, or any other named profanity. The man went in free, that having 
given his money he might come out a slave. Nay, rather, had he been free he would not have gone in; but 
he entered whither his master Error and his mistress Avarice dragged him. Whence also the truth says, 
“Every one that doeth sin is the slave of sin.” 


12. Why then did He say, “Mine hour is not yet come?” Rather because, having it in His power when to 
die, He did not yet see it fit to use that power. Just as we, brethren, say, for example, “Now is the 
appointed hour for us to go out to celebrate the sacraments.” If we go out before it is necessary, do we not 
act perversely and absurdly? And because we act only at the proper time, do we therefore in this action 
regard fate when we so express ourselves? What means then, “Mine hour is not yet come?” When I know 
that it is the fitting time for me to suffer, when my suffering will be profitable, then I will willingly suffer. 
That hour is not yet: that thou mayest preserve both, this, “Mine hour is not yet come;” and that, “I have 
power to lay down my life, and power to take it again.” He had come, then, having it in His power when to 
die. And surely it would not have been right were He to die before He had chosen disciples. Had he been a 
man who had not his hour in his own power, he might have died before he had chosen disciples; and if 
haply he had died when his disciples were now chosen and instructed, it would be something conferred on 
him, not his own doing. But, on the contrary, He who had come having in His power when to go, when to 
return, how far to advance, and for whom the regions of the grave were open, not only when dying but 
when rising again; He, I say, in order to show us His Church’s hope of immortality, showed in the head 
what it behoved the members to expect. For He who has risen again in the head will also rise again in all 
His members. The hour then had not yet come, the fit time was not yet. Disciples had to be called, the 
kingdom of heaven to be proclaimed, the Lord’s divinity to be shown forth in miracles, and His humanity 
in His very sympathy with mortal men. For He who hungered because He was man, fed so many 
thousands with five loaves because He was God; He who slept because He was man, commanded the 
winds and the waves because He was God. All these things had first to be set forth, that the evangelists 
might have whereof to write, that there might be what should be preached to the Church. But when He 
had done as much as He judged to be sufficient, then His hour came, not of necessity, but of will,—not of 
condition, but of power. 


13. What then, brethren? Because we have replied to these and those, shall we say nothing as to what the 
water-pots signify? what the water turned into wine? what the master of the feast? what the bridegroom? 
what in mystery the mother of Jesus? what the marriage itself? We must speak of all these, but we must 
not burden you. I would have preached to you in Christ’s name yesterday also, when the usual sermon 
was due to you, my beloved, but I was hindered by certain necessities. If you please then, holy brethren, 
let us defer until to-morrow what pertains to the hidden meaning of this translation, and not burden both 
your and our own weakness. There are many of you, perhaps, who have to-day come together on account 
of the solemnity of the day, not to hear the sermon. Let those who come to-morrow come to hear, so that 
we may not defraud those who are eager to learn, nor burden those who are fastidious. 


TRACTATE IX 


CHAPTER II. 1-11 


1. May the Lord our God be present, that He may grant us to render you what we promised. For 
yesterday, if you remember, holy brethren, when the shortness of the time prevented us from completing 
the sermon we had begun, we put off until to-day the unfolding, by God’s assistance, of those things which 
are mystically put in hidden meanings in this fact of the Gospel lesson. We need not, therefore, now stay 
any longer to commend the miracle of God. For He is the same God who, throughout the whole creation, 
worketh miracles every day, which become lightly esteemed by men, not because of the ease with which 
they are wrought, but by reason of their constant recurrence. Those uncommon works, however, which 
were done by the same Lord—that is, by the Word for us made flesh—occasioned greater astonishment to 
men, not because they are greater than those which He daily performs in the creation, but because these 
which happen every day are accomplished as it were in the course of nature; but the others appear 
exhibited to the eyes of men, wrought by the efficacy of a power, as it were, immediately present. We said, 
as you remember, one dead man rose again, people were amazed, whilst no man wonders at the birth 
every day of those who were not in being. In like manner, who does not wonder at water turned into wine, 
although God is doing this every year in vines? But since all the works which the Lord Jesus did, serve not 
only to rouse our hearts by their miraculous character, but also to edify our hearts in the doctrine of faith, 
it behoves us thoroughly to examine into the meaning and significance of those works. For the 
consideration of the meaning of all these things we deferred, as you remember, till today. 


2. The Lord, in that He came to the marriage to which He was invited, wished, apart from the mystical 
signification, to assure us that marriage was His own institution. For there were to be those of whom the 
apostle spoke, “forbidding to marry,” and asserting that marriage was an evil, and of the devil’s 
institution: notwithstanding the same Lord declares in the Gospel, on being asked whether it be lawful for 
a man to put away his wife for any cause, that it is not lawful save for the cause of fornication. In His 
answer, if you remember, He said, “What God hath joined together let not man put asunder.” And they 
that are well instructed in the catholic faith know that God instituted marriage; and as the union of man 
and wife is from God, so divorce is from the devil. But in the case of fornication it is lawful for a man to 
put away his wife, because she first chose to be no longer wife in not preserving conjugal fidelity to her 
husband. Nor are those women who vow virginity to God, although they hold a higher place of honor and 
sanctity in the Church, without marriage. For they too, together with the whole Church, attain to a 
marriage, a marriage in which Christ is the Bridegroom. And for this cause, therefore, did the Lord, on 
being invited, come to the marriage, to confirm conjugal chastity, and to show forth the sacrament of 
marriage. For the bridegroom in that marriage, to whom it was said, “Thou hast kept the good wine until 
now,” represented the person of the Lord. For the good wine—namely, the gospel—Christ has kept until 
now. 


3. For now let us begin to uncover the hidden meanings of the mysteries, so far as He in whose name we 
made you the promise may enable us. In the ancient times there was prophecy, and no times were left 
without the dispensation of prophecy. But the prophecy, since Christ was not understood therein, was 
water. For in water wine is in some manner latent. The apostle tells us what we are to understand by this 
water: “Even unto this day,” saith he, “whilst Moses is read, that same veil is upon their heart; that it is 
not unveiled because it is done away in Christ. And when thou shalt have passed over,” saith he, “to the 
Lord, the veil shall be taken away.” By the veil he means the covering over of prophecy, so that it was not 
understood. When thou hast passed over to the Lord, the veil is taken away; so likewise is tastelessness 
taken away when thou hast passed over to the Lord; and what was water now becomes wine to thee. Read 
all the prophetic books; and if Christ be not understood therein, what canst thou find so insipid and silly? 
Understand Christ in them, and what thou readest not only has a taste, but even inebriates thee; 
transporting the mind from the body, so that forgetting the things that are past, thou reachest forth to the 
things that are before. 


4. Wherefore, prophecy from ancient times, even from the time when the series of human births began to 
run onwards, was not silent concerning Christ; but the import of the prophecy was concealed therein, for 
as yet it was water. Whence do we prove that in all former times, until the age in which the Lord came, 
prophecy did not fail concerning Him? From the Lord’s own saying. For when He had risen from the dead, 
He found His disciples doubting concerning Himself whom they had followed. For they saw that He was 
dead, and they had no hope that He would rise again; all their hope was gone. On what ground was the 
thief, after receiving praise, deemed worthy to be that same day in Paradise? Because when bound on the 
cross he confessed Christ, while the disciples doubted concerning Him. Well, He found them wavering, 
and in a manner reproving themselves because they had looked for redemption in Him. Yet they sorrowed 
for Him as cut off without fault, for they knew Him to be innocent. And this is what the disciples 
themselves said, after His resurrection, when He had found certain of them in the way, sorrowful, “Art 
thou only a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not known the things which are come to pass there in these 
days? And He said unto them, What things? And they said, Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, who was a 
prophet mighty in deeds and words before God and all the people: how our priests and rulers delivered 
Him to be condemned to death, and bound Him to the cross. But we trusted that it was He who should 
have redeemed Israel; and to-day is now the third day since these things were done.” After one of the two 


whom He found in the way going to a neighboring village had spoken these and other words, Jesus 
answered and said, “O irrational, and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken. Ought not 
Christ to have suffered all these things. and to enter into His glory? And beginning from Moses and all the 
prophets, He expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning Himself.” And likewise, in 
another place, when He would even have His disciples touch Him with their hands, that they might 
believe that He had risen in the body, He saith, “These are the words which I have spoken unto you, while 
I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses, and in the 
prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me. Then opened He their understanding, that they might 
understand the Scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it is written, that Christ should suffer, and rise again 
from the dead the third day: and that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His name 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” 


5. When these words of the Gospel are understood, and they are certainly clear, all the mysteries which 
are latent in this miracle of the Lord will be laid open. Observe what He says, that it behoved the things to 
be fulfilled in Christ that were written of Him. Where were they written? “In the law,” saith He, “and in 
the prophets, and in the Psalms.” He omitted no part of the Old Scriptures. These were water; and hence 
the disciples were called irrational by the Lord, because as yet they tasted to them as water, not as wine. 
And how did He make of the water wine? When He opened their understanding, and expounded to them 
the Scriptures, beginning from Moses, through all the prophets; with which being now inebriated, they 
said, “Did not our hearts burn within us in the way, when He opened to us the Scriptures?” For they 
understood Christ in those books in which they knew Him not before. Thus our Lord Jesus Christ changed 
the water into wine, and that has now taste which before had not, that now inebriates which before did 
not. For if He had commanded the water to be poured out of the water-pots, and so Himself had put in the 
wine from the secret repositories of the creature, whence He made bread when He satisfied so many 
thousands; for five loaves were not in themselves sufficient to satisfy five thousand men, nor even to fill 
twelve baskets, but the omnipotence of the Lord was, as it were, a fountain of bread; so likewise He 
might, on the water being poured out, have poured in wine: but had He done this, He would appear to 
have rejected the Old Scriptures. When, however, He turns the water itself into wine, He shows us that 
the Old Scripture also is from Himself, for at His own command were the water-pots filled. It is from the 
Lord, indeed, that the Old Scripture also is; but it has no taste unless Christ is understood therein. 


6. But observe what Himself saith, “The things which were written in the law, and in the prophets, and in 
the Psalms concerning me.” And we know that the law extends from the time of which we have record, 
that is, from the beginning of the world: “In the beginning God made the heaven and the earth.” Thence 
down to the time in which we are now living are six ages, this being the sixth, as you have often heard and 
know. The first age is reckoned from Adam to Noah; the second, from Noah to Abraham; and, as Matthew 
the evangelist duly follows and distinguishes, the third, from Abraham to David; the fourth, from David to 
the carrying away into Babylon; the fifth, from the carrying away into Babylon to John the Baptist; the 
sixth, from John the Baptist to the end of the world. Moreover, God made man after His own image on the 
sixth day, because in this sixth age is manifested the renewing of our mind through the gospel, after the 
image of Him who created us; and the water is turned into wine, that we may taste of Christ, now 
manifested in the law and the prophets. Hence “there were there six water-pots,” which He bade be filled 
with water. Now the six water-pots signify the six ages, which were not without prophecy. And those six 
periods, divided and separated as it were by joints, would be as empty vessels unless they were filled by 
Christ. Why did I say, the periods which would run fruitlessly on, unless the Lord Jesus were preached in 
them? Prophecies are fulfilled, the water-pots are full; but that the water may be turned into wine, Christ 
must be understood in that whole prophecy. 


7. But what means this: “They contained two or three metretae apiece”? This phrase certainly conveys to 
us a mysterious meaning. For by “metretae” he means certain measures, as if he should say jars, flasks, or 
something of that sort. Metreta is the name of a measure, and takes its name from the word “measure.” 
For metron is the Greek word for measure, whence the word “metretae” is derived. “They contained,” 
then, “two or three metretae apiece.” What are we to say, brethren? If He had simply said “three apiece,” 
our mind would at once have run to the mystery of the Trinity. And, perhaps, we ought not at once to 
reject this application of the meaning, because He said, “two or three apiece;” for when the Father and 
Son are named, the Holy Spirit must necessarily be understood. For the Holy Spirit is not that of the 
Father only, nor of the Son only, but the Spirit of the Father and of the Son. For it is written,” If any man 
love the world, the Spirit of the Father is not in him.” And again, “Whoso hath not the Spirit of Christ is 
none of His.” The same, then, is the Spirit of the Father and of the Son. Therefore, the Father and the Son 
being named, the Holy Spirit also is understood, because He is the Spirit of the Father and of the Son. And 
when there is mention of the Father and Son, “two metretae,” as it were, are mentioned; but since the 
Holy Spirit is understood in them, “three metretae.” That is the reason why it is not said, “Some 
containing two metretae apiece, others three apiece;” but the same six water-pots contained “two or three 
metretae apiece.” It is as if he had said, When I say two apiece, I would have the Spirit of the Father and 
of the Son to be understood together with them; and when I say three apiece, I declare the same Trinity 
more plainly. 


8. Wherefore, whoso names the Father and the Son ought thereby to understand the mutual love of the 
Father and Son, which is the Holy Spirit. And perhaps the Scriptures on being examined (I do not say that 


I am able to show you this to-day, or as if another proof cannot be found),—nevertheless, the Scriptures, 
perhaps, on being searched, do show us that the Holy Spirit is charity. And do not count charity a thing 
cheap. How, indeed, can it be cheap, when all things that are said to be not cheap are called dear (chara)? 
Therefore, if what is not cheap is dear, what is dearer than dearness itself (charitas)? The apostle so 
commends charity to us that he says, “I show unto you a more excellent way. Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, 1 am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 
And though I know all mysteries and all knowledge, and have prophecy and all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. And though I distribute all my goods to the poor, 
and give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” How great, then, is charity, 
which, if wanting, in vain have we all things else; if present, rightly have we all things! Yet the Apostle 
Paul, setting forth the praise of charity with copiousness and fullness, has said less of it than did the 
Apostle John in brief, whose Gospel this is. For he has not hesitated to say, “God is love.” It is also written, 
“Because the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit which is given us.” Who, then, 
can name the Father and the Son without thereby understanding the love of the Father and Son? Which 
when one begins to have, he will have the Holy Spirit; which if one has not, he will not have the Holy 
Spirit. And just as thy body, if it be without spirit, namely thy soul, is dead; so likewise thy soul, if it be 
without the Holy Spirit, that is, without charity, will be reckoned dead. Therefore “The water-pots 
contained two metretae apiece,” because the Father and the Son are proclaimed in the prophecy of all the 
periods; but the Holy Spirit is there also, and therefore it is added, “or three apiece.” “I and the Father,” 
saith He, “are one.” But far be it from us to suppose that where we are told, “I and the Father are one,” 
the Holy Spirit is not there. Yet since he named the Father and the Son, let the water-pots contain “two 
metretae apiece;” but attend to this, “or three apiece.” “Go, baptize the nations in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” So, therefore, when it says “two apiece,” the Trinity is not 
expressed but understood; but when it says, “or three,” the Trinity is expressed also. 


9. But there is also another meaning that must not be passed over, and which I will declare: let every man 
choose which he likes best. We keep not back what is suggested to us. For it is the Lord’s table, and the 
minister ought not to defraud the guests, especially when they hunger as you now do, so that your longing 
is manifest. Prophecy, which is dispensed from the ancient times, has for its object the salvation of all 
nations. True, Moses was sent to the people of Israel alone, and to that people alone was the law given by 
him; and the prophets, too, were of that people, and the very distribution of times was marked out 
according to the same people; whence also the water-pots are said to be “according to the purification of 
the Jews:” nevertheless, that the prophecy was proclaimed to all other nations also is manifest, forasmuch 
as Christ was concealed in him in whom all nations are blessed, as it was promised to Abraham by the 
Lord, saying, “In thy seed shall all nations be blessed.” But this was not as yet understood, for as yet the 
water was not turned into wine. The prophecy therefore was dispensed to all nations. But that this may 
appear more agreeably, let us, so far as our time permits, mention certain facts respecting the several 
ages, as represented respectively by the water-pots. 


10. In the very beginning, Adam and Eve were the parents of all nations, not of the Jews only; and 
whatever was represented in Adam concerning Christ, undoubtedly concerned all nations, whose 
salvation is in Christ. What better can I say of the water of the first water-pot than what the apostle says 
of Adam and Eve? For no man will say that I misunderstand the meaning when I produce, not my own, but 
the apostle’s. How great a mystery, then, concerning Christ does that of which the apostle makes mention 
contain, when he says, “And the two shall be in one flesh: this is a great mystery!” And lest any man 
should understand that greatness of mystery to exist in the case of the individual men that have wives, he 
says, “But I speak concerning Christ and the Church.” What great mystery is this, “the two shall be one 
flesh?” While Scripture, in the Book of Genesis, was speaking of Adam and Eve, it came to these words, 
“Therefore shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and they two shall be one 
flesh.” Now, if Christ cleave to the Church, so that the two should be one flesh, in what manner did He 
leave His Father and His mother? He left His Father in this sense, that when He was in the form of God, 
He thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but emptied Himself, taking to Him the form of a servant. 
In this sense He left His Father, not that He forsook or departed from His Father, but that He did not 
appear unto men in that form in which He was equal with the Father. But how did He leave His mother? 
By leaving the synagogue of the Jews, of which, after the flesh, He was born, and by cleaving to the 
Church which He has gathered out of all nations. Thus the first water-pot then held a prophecy of Christ; 
but so long as these things of which I speak were not preached among the peoples, the prophecy was 
water, it was not yet changed into wine. And since the Lord has enlightened us through the apostle, to 
show us what we were in search of, by this one sentence, “The two shall be one flesh; a great mystery 
concerning Christ and the Church;” we are now permitted to seek Christ everywhere, and to drink wine 
from all the water-pots. Adam sleeps, that Eve may be formed; Christ dies, that the Church may be 
formed. When Adam sleeps, Eve is formed from his side; when Christ is dead, the spear pierces His side, 
that the mysteries may flow forth whereby the Church is formed. Is it not evident to every man that in 
those things then done, things to come were foreshadowed, since the apostle says that Adam himself was 
the figure of Him that was to come? “Who is,” saith he, “the figure of Him that was to come.” All was 
mystically prefigured. For, in reality, God could have taken the rib from Adam when he was awake, and 
formed the woman. Or was it, haply, necessary for him to sleep lest he should feel pain in his side when 
the rib was taken away? Who is there that sleeps so soundly that his bones may be torn from him without 
his awaking? Or was it because it was God that tore it out, that the man did not feel it? Well, He who could 


take it from him without pain when he was asleep, could do it also when he was awake. But, without 
doubt, the first water-pot was being filled, there was a dispensation of the prophecy of that time 
concerning this which was to be. 


11. Christ was represented also in Noah and in that ark of the whole world. For why were all kinds of 
animals shut in, in the ark but to signify all nations? For God could again create every kind of animals. 
When as yet they were not, did He not say, “Let the earth bring forth,” and the earth brought forth? From 
the same source He could make anew, whence He then made; by a word He made, by a word He could 
make again: were it not that He was setting before us a mystery, and filling up the second water-pot of 
prophetical dispensation, that the world might by the wood be delivered in a figure; because the life of the 
world was to be nailed on wood. 


12. Now, in the third water-pot, to Abraham, as I have mentioned before, it was said, “In thy seed shall all 
nations be blessed.” And who does not see whose figure Abraham’s only son was, he who bore the wood 
for the sacrifice of himself, to that place whither he was being led to be offered up? For the Lord bore his 
own cross, as the Gospel tells us. This will be enough to say concerning the third water-pot. 


13. But as to David, why do I say that his prophecy extends to all nations, when we have just heard the 
psalm (and it is difficult to mention a psalm in which the same is not sounded forth)? But certainly, as I 
have said, we have been just singing, “Arise, O God, judge the earth; for Thou shalt inherit among all 
nations.” And this is why the Donatists are as men cast forth from the marriage: just as the man who had 
not a wedding garment was invited, and came, but was cast forth from the number of the guests because 
he had not the garment to the glory of the bridegroom; for he who seeks his own glory, not Christ’s, has 
not the wedding garment: for they refuse to agree with him who was the friend of the Bridegroom, and 
says, “This is He that baptizeth.” And deservedly was that which he was not made, by way of rebuke, an 
objection to him who had not the wedding garment, “Friend, how art thou come hither?” And just as he 
was speechless, so also are these. For what can tongue-clatter avail when the heart is mute? For they 
know that inwardly, and with their own selves, they have not anything to say. Within, they are mute; 
without, they make a din. But whether they will or no, they hear this sung even among themselves, “Arise, 
O God, judge the earth; for Thou shalt inherit among the nations:” and by not communicating with all 
nations, what do they but acknowledge themselves to be disinherited? 


14. Now what I said, brethren, that prophecy extends to all nations (for I wish to show you another 
meaning in the expression, “Containing two or three metretae apiece”),—that prophecy, I say, extends to 
all nations, is pointed out, as we have just now reminded you, in Adam, “who is the figure of Him that was 
to come.” Who does not know that from him all nations are sprung; and that in the four letters of his name 
the four quarters of the globe, by their Greek appellations, are indicated? For if the east, west, north, and 
south are expressed in Greek even as Holy Scripture mentions them in various places, the initial letters of 
the words, thou wilt find, make the word Adam: for in Greek the four quarters of the world are called 
Anatole, Dysis, Arktos, Mesembria. If thou write these four words, one under the other, like four verses, 
the capital letters form the word Adam. The same is represented in Noah, by reason of the ark, in which 
were all animals, significant of all nations: the same in Abraham, to whom it was said more clearly, “In thy 
seed shall all nations be blessed:” the same in David, from whose psalms, to omit other expressions, we 
have just been singing, “Arise, O God, judge the earth; for Thou shalt inherit among all nations.” Now to 
what God is it said “Arise,” but to Him who slept? “Arise, O God, judge the earth.” As if it were said, Thou 
hast been asleep, having been judged by the earth; arise, to judge the earth. And whither does that 
prophecy extend, “For Thou shalt inherit among all nations”? 


15. Moreover, in the fifth age, in the fifth water-pot as it were, Daniel saw a stone that had been cut from 
a mountain without hands, and had broken all the kingdoms of the earth; and he saw the stone grow and 
become a great mountain, so as to fill the whole face of the earth. What can be plainer, my brethren? The 
stone is cut from a mountain: the same is the stone which the builders rejected, and is become the head of 
the corner. From what mountain is it cut, if not from the kingdom of the Jews, of which our Lord Jesus 
Christ was born according to the flesh? And it is cut without hands, without human exertion; because 
Christ sprung from a virgin, without a husband’s embrace. The mountain from which it was cut had not 
filled the whole face of the earth; for the kingdom of the Jews did not possess all nations. But, on the other 
hand, the kingdom of Christ we see occupying the whole world. 


16. To the sixth age belongs John the Baptist, than whom none greater has arisen among those born of 
women; of whom it was said, that he was “greater than a prophet.” And how did John show that Christ 
was sent to all nations? When the Jews came to him to be baptized, that they might not pride themselves 
on the name of Abraham, he said to them, “O generation of vipers, who has proclaimed to you to flee from 
the wrath to come? Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of repentance;” that is, be humble; for he was 
speaking to proud people. But whereof were they proud? Of their descent according to the flesh, not of 
the fruit of imitating their father Abraham. What said he to them? “Say not, We have Abraham for our 
father: for God is able of these stones to raise up children to Abraham.” Meaning by stones all nations, not 
on account of their durable strength, as in the case of that stone which the builders rejected, but on 
account of their stupidity and their foolish insensibility, because they had become like the things which 
they were accustomed to worship: for they worshipped senseless images, themselves equally senseless. 


“They that make them are like them, and so are all they that trust in them.” Accordingly, when men begin 
to worship God, what do they hear said to them? “That ye may be the children of your Father who is in 
heaven; who maketh His sun to rise on the good and on the evil, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust.” Wherefore, if a man becomes like that which he worships, what is meant by “God is able of these 
stones to raise up children unto Abraham”? Let us ask ourselves and we shall see that it is a fact. For of 
those nations are we come, but we should not have come of them had not God of the stones raised up 
children unto Abraham. We are made children of Abraham by imitating his faith, not by being born of his 
flesh. For just as they by their degeneracy have been disinherited, so have we by imitating been adopted. 
Therefore, brethren, this prophecy also of the sixth water-pot extended to all nations; and hence it was 
said concerning all, “containing two or three metretae apiece.” 


17. But how do we show that all nations belong to the “two or three metretae apiece”? It was a matter of 
reckoning, in some measure, that he should say the same water-pots contained “two apiece,” which he 
had said contained “three apiece;” evidently in order to intimate to us a mystery therein. How are there 
“two metretae apiece”? Circumcision and uncircumcision. Scripture mentions these two classes of people, 
and leaves out no kind of men, when it says, “Circumcision and uncircumcision;” in these two appellations 
thou hast all nations: they are the two metretae apiece. In these two walls, meeting from different 
quarters, “Christ became the corner-stone, in order to make peace in Himself.” Let us show also the 
“three metretae apiece” in the case of these same all nations. Noah had three sons, through whom the 
human race was restored. Hence the Lord says, “The kingdom of heaven is like leaven, which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened.” What is this woman, but the flesh of 
the Lord? What is the leaven, but the gospel? What the three measures, but all nations, on account of the 
three sons of Noah? Therefore the “six water-pots containing two or three metretae apiece” are six 
periods of time, containing the prophecy relating to all nations, whether as represented in two sorts of 
men, namely, Jews and Greeks, as the apostle often mentions them; or in three sorts, on account of the 
three sons of Noah. For the prophecy was represented as reaching unto all nations. And because of that 
reaching it is called a measure, even as the apostle says, “We have received a measure for reaching unto 
you.” For in preaching the gospel to the Gentiles, he says, “A measure for reaching unto you.” 


TRACTATE X 


CHAPTER II. 12-21 


1. In the psalm you have heard the groaning of the poor, whose members endure tribulations over the 
whole earth, even unto the end of the world. Make it your chief business, my brethren, to be among and of 
these members: for all tribulation is to pass away. “Woe to them that rejoice!” “Blessed,” says the Truth, 
“are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” God has become man: what shall man be, for whom 
God is become man? Let this hope comfort us in every tribulation and temptation of this life. For the 
enemy does not cease to persecute; and when he does not openly rage, he plots in secret. How does he 
plot? “And for wrath, they worked deceitfully.” Thence is he called a lion and a dragon. But what is said to 
Christ? “Thou shall tread on the lion and the dragon.” Lion, for open rage; dragon, for hidden treachery. 
The dragon cast Adam out of Paradise; as a lion, the same persecuted the Church, as Peter says: “For your 
adversary, the devil, goeth about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour.” Let it not seem to you 
as if the devil had lost his ferocity. When he blandly flatters, then is he the more vigilantly to be guarded 
against. But amid all these treacherous devices and temptations of his, what shall we do but that which 
we have heard in the psalm: “And I, when they were troublesome to me, clothed me in sackcloth, and 
humbled my soul in fasting.” There is one that heareth prayer, hesitate not to pray; but He that heareth 
abideth within. You need not direct your eyes towards some mountain; you need not raise your face to the 
stars, or to the sun, or to the moon; nor must you suppose that you are heard when you pray beside the 
sea: rather detest such prayers. Only cleanse the chamber of thy heart; wheresoever thou art, wherever 
thou prayest, He that hears is within, within in the secret place, which the psalmist calls his bosom, when 
he says, “And my prayer shall be turned in my own bosom.” He that heareth thee is not beyond thee; thou 
hast not to travel far, nor to lift thyself up, so as to reach Him as it were with thy hands. Rather, if thou lift 
thyself up, thou shalt fall; if thou humble thyself, He will draw near thee. Our Lord God is here, the Word 
of God, the Word made flesh, the Son of the Father, the Son of God, the Son of man; the lofty One to make 
us, the humble to make us anew, walking among men, bearing the human, concealing the divine. 


2. “He went down,” as the evangelist says, “to Capernaum, He, and His mother, and His brethren, and His 
disciples; and they continued there not many days.” Behold He has a mother, and brethren, and disciples: 
whence He has a mother, thence brethren. For our Scripture is wont to call them brethren, not only that 
are sprung from the same man and woman, or from the same mother, or from the same father, though by 
different mothers; or, in truth, that are of the same degree as cousins by the father’s or mother’s side: not 
these alone is our Scripture wont to call brethren. The Scripture must be understood as it speaks. It has 
its own language; one who does not know this language is perplexed and says, Whence had the Lord 
brethren? For surely Mary did not give birth a second time? Far from it! With her begins the dignity of 
virgins. She could be a mother, but a woman known of man she could not be. She is spoken of as mulier 
[which usually signifies a wife], but only in reference to her sex, not as implying loss of virgin purity: and 
this follows from the language of Scripture itself. For Eve, too, immediately she was formed from the side 
of her husband, and as yet not known of her husband, is, as you know, called mulier: “And he made her a 


woman [mulier].” Then, whence the brethren? The kinsmen of Mary, of whatever degree, are the brethren 
of the Lord. How do we prove this? From Scripture itself. Lot is called “Abraham’s brother;” he was his 
brother’s son. Read, and thou wilt find that Abraham was Lot’s uncle on the father’s side, and yet they are 
called brethren. Why, but because they were kinsmen? Laban the Syrian was Jacob’s uncle by the 
mother’s side, for he was the brother of Rebecca, Isaac’s wife and Jacob’s mother. Read the Scripture, and 
thou wilt find that uncle and sister’s son are called brothers. When thou hast known this rule, thou wilt 
find that all the blood relations of Mary are the brethren of Christ. 


3. But rather were those disciples brethren; for even those kinsmen would not be brethren were they not 
disciples: and to no advantage brethren, if they did not recognize their brother as their master. For in a 
certain place, when He was informed that His mother and His brethren were standing without, at the time 
He was speaking to His disciples, He said: “Who is my mother? or who are my brethren? And stretching 
out His hand over His disciples, He said, These are my brethren;” and, “Whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father, the same is my mother, and brother, and sister.” Therefore also Mary, because she did the will of 
the Father. What the Lord magnified in her was, that she did the will of the Father, not that flesh gave 
birth to flesh. Give good heed, beloved. Moreover, when the Lord was regarded with admiration by the 
multitude, while doing signs and wonders, and showing forth what lay concealed under the flesh, certain 
admiring souls said: “Happy is the womb that bare Thee: and He said, Yea, rather, happy are they that 
hear the word of God, and keep it.” That is to say, even my mother, whom ye have called happy, is happy in 
that she keeps the word of God: not because in her the Word was made flesh and dwelt in us; but because 
she keeps that same word of God by which she was made, and which in her was made flesh. Let not men 
rejoice in temporal offspring, but let them exult if in spirit they are joined to God. We have spoken these 
things on account of that which the evangelist says, that He dwelt in Capernaum a few days, with His 
mother, and His brethren, and His disciples. 


4. What follows upon this? “And the Jews’ passover was at hand; and He went up to Jerusalem.” The 
narrator relates another matter, as it came to his recollection. “And He found in the temple those that sold 
oxen, and sheep, and doves, and the changers of money sitting: and when He had made, as it were, a 
scourge of small cords, He drove them all out of the temple; the oxen likewise, and the sheep; and poured 
out the changers’ money, and overthrew the tables; and said unto them that sold doves, Take these things 
hence; and make not my Father’s house a house of merchandise.” What have we heard, brethren? See, 
that temple was still a figure, and yet the Lord cast out of it all that sought their own, all who had come to 
market. And what did they sell there? Things which people needed in the sacrifices of that time. For you 
know, beloved, that sacrifices were given to that people, in consideration of the carnal mind and stony 
heart yet in them, to keep them from falling away to idols: and they offered there for sacrifices oxen, 
sheep, and doves: you know this, for you have read it. It was not a great sin, then, if they sold in the 
temple that which was bought for the purpose of offering in the temple: and yet He cast them out thence. 
If, while they were selling what was lawful and not against justice (for it is not unlawful to sell what it is 
honorable to buy), He nevertheless drove those men out, and suffered not the house of prayer to be made 
a house of merchandise; how, if He found drunkards there, what would the Lord do? If the house of God 
ought not to be made a house of trading, ought it to be made a house of drinking? But when we say this, 
they gnash upon us with their teeth; but the psalm which you have heard comforts us: “They gnashed 
upon me with their teeth.” Yet we know how we may be cured, although the strokes of the lash are 
multiplied on Christ, for His word is made to bear the scourge: “The scourges,” saith He, “were gathered 
together against me, and they knew not.” He was scourged by the scourges of the Jews; He is now 
scourged by the blasphemies of false Christians: they multiply scourges for their Lord, and know it not. 
Let us, so far as He aids us, do as the psalmist did: “But as for me, when they were troublesome to me, I 
put on sackcloth, and humbled my soul with fasting.” 


5. Yet we say, brethren (for He did not spare those men: He who was to be scourged by them first 
scourged them), that He gave us a certain sign, in that He made a scourge of small cords, and with it 
lashed the unruly, who were making merchandise of God’s temple. For indeed every man twists for 
himself a rope by his sins: “Woe to them who draw sins as a long rope?” Who makes a long rope? He who 
adds sin to sin. How are sins added to sins? When the sins which have been committed are covered over 
by other sins. One has committed a theft: that he may not be found out to have committed it, he seeks the 
astrologer. It were enough to have committed theft: why wilt thou add sin to sin? Behold two sins 
committed. When thou art forbidden to go to the astrologer, thou revilest the bishop: behold three sins. 
When thou hearest it said of thee, Cast him forth from the Church; thou sayest, I will betake me to the 
party of Donatus: behold thou addest a fourth sin. The rope is growing; be thou afraid of the rope. It is 
good for thee to be corrected here, when thou art scourged with it; that it may not be said of thee at the 
last, “Bind ye his hands and feet, and cast him forth into outer darkness.” For, “With the cords of his own 
sins is every one bound.” The former of these is the saying of the Lord, the latter that of another 
Scripture; but yet both are the sayings of the Lord. With their own sins are men bound and cast into outer 
darkness. 


6. However, to seek the mystery of the deed in the figure, who are they that sell oxen? Who are they that 
sell sheep and doves? They are they who seek their own in the Church, not the things which are Christ’s. 
They account all a matter of sale, while they will not be redeemed: they have no wish to be bought, and 
yet they wish to sell. Yes; good indeed is it for them that they may be redeemed by the blood of Christ, 


that they may come to the peace of Christ. Now, what does it profit to acquire in this world any temporal 
and transitory thing whatsoever, be it money, or pleasure of the palate, or honor that consists in the praise 
of men? Are they not all wind and smoke? Do they not all pass by and flee away? Are they not all as a river 
rushing headlong into the sea? And woe to him who shall fall into it, for he shall be swept into the sea. 
Therefore ought we to curb all our affections from such desires. My brethren, they that seek such things 
are they that sell. For that Simon too, wished to buy the Holy Ghost, just because he meant to sell the 
Holy Ghost; and he thought the apostles to be just such traders as they whom the Lord cast out of the 
temple with a scourge. For such an one he was himself, and desired to buy what he might sell: he was of 
those who sell doves. Now it was in a dove that the Holy Ghost appeared. Who, then, are they, brethren, 
that sell doves, but they who say, “We give the Holy Ghost”? But why do they say this, and at what price 
do they sell? At the price of honor to themselves. They receive as the price, temporal seats of honor, that 
they may be seen to be sellers of doves. Let them beware of the scourge of small cords. The dove is not for 
sale: it is given freely; for grace, or favor, it is called. Therefore, my brethren, just as you see them that 
sell, common chapmen, each cries up what he sells: how many stalls they have set up! Primianus has a 
stall at Carthage, Maximianus has another, Rogatus has another in Mauritania, they have another in 
Numidia, this party and that, which it is not in our power now to name. Accordingly, one goes round to 
buy the dove, and everyone at his own stall cries up what he sells. Let the heart of such an one turn away 
from every seller; let him come where he receives freely. Aye, brethren, and they do not blush, that, by 
these bitter and malicious dissensions of theirs, they have made of themselves so many parties, while they 
assume to be what they are not, while they are lifted up, thinking themselves to be something when they 
are nothing. But what is fulfilled in them, since that they will not be corrected, but that which you have 
heard in the psalm: “They were rent asunder, and felt no remorse”? 


7. Well, who sell oxen? They who have dispensed to us the Holy Scriptures are understood to mean the 
oxen. The apostles were oxen, the prophets were oxen. Whence the apostle says: “Thou shalt not muzzle 
the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth God take care for oxen? Or saith He it for our sakes? 
Yea, for our sakes He saith it: that he who ploweth should plow in hope; and he that thresheth, in hope of 
partaking.” Those oxen, then, have left to us the narration of the Scriptures. For it was not of their own 
that they dispensed, because they sought the glory of the Lord. Now, what have ye heard in that psalm? 
“And let them say continually, The Lord be magnified, they that wish the peace of His servant.” God’s 
servant, God’s people, God’s Church. Let them who wish the peace of that Church magnify the Lord, not 
the servant: “and let them say continually, The Lord be magnified.” Who, let say? “Them who wish the 
peace of His servant.” The voice of that people, of that servant, is clearly that voice which you have heard 
in lamentations in the psalm, and were moved at hearing, because you are of that people. What was sung 
by one, re-echoed from the hearts of all. Happy they who recognized themselves in those voices as in a 
mirror. Who, then, are they that wish the peace of His servant, the peace of His people, the peace of the 
one whom He calls His “only one,” and whom He wishes to be delivered from the lion: “Deliver mine only 
one from the power of the dog?” They who say always, “The Lord be magnified.” Those oxen, then, 
magnified the Lord, not themselves. See this ox magnifying his Lord, because “the ox knoweth his owner,” 
observe that ox in fear lest men desert the ox’s owner and rely on the ox: how he dreads them that are 
willing to put their confidence in him: “Was Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized in the name of 
Paul?” Of what I gave, I was not the giver: freely ye have received; the dove came down from heaven. “I 
have planted,” saith he, “Apollo, watered; but God gave the increase: neither he that planteth is anything, 
neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the increase.” “And let them say always, The Lord be 
magnified, they that wish the peace of His servant.” 


8. These men, however, deceive the people by the very Scriptures, that they may receive honors and 
praises at their hand, and that men may not turn to the truth. But in that they deceive, by the very 
Scriptures, the people of whom they seek honors, they do in fact sell oxen: they sell sheep too; that is, the 
common people themselves. And to whom do they sell them, but to the devil? For if the Church be Christ’s 
sole and only one, who is it that carries off whatever is cut away from it, but that lion that roars and goes 
about, “seeking whom he may devour?” Woe to them that are cut off from the Church! As for her, she will 
remain entire. “For the Lord knoweth them that are His.” These, however, so far as they can, sell oxen and 
sheep, they sell doves too: let them guard against the scourge of their own sins. But when they suffer 
some such things for these their iniquities, let them acknowledge that the Lord has made a scourge of 
small cords, and is admonishing them to change themselves and be no longer traffickers: for if they will 
not change, they shall at the end hear it said, “Bind ye these men’s hands and feet, and cast them forth 
into outer darkness.” 


9. “Then the disciples remembered that it was written, The zeal of Thine house hath eaten me up:” 
because by this zeal of God’s house, the Lord cast these men out of the temple. Brethren, let every 
Christian among the members of Christ be eaten up with zeal of God’s house. Who is eaten up with zeal of 
God’s house? He who exerts himself to have all that he may happen to see wrong there corrected, desires 
it to be mended, does not rest idle: who if he cannot mend it, endures it, laments it. The grain is not 
shaken out on the threshing-floor that it may enter the barn when the chaff shall have been separated. If 
thou art a grain, be not shaken out from the floor before the putting into the granary; lest thou be picked 
up by the birds before thou be gathered into the granary. For the birds of heaven, the powers of the air, 
are waiting to snatch up something off the threshing-floor, and they can snatch up only what has been 
shaken out of it. Therefore, let the zeal of God’s house eat thee up: let the zeal of God’s house eat up 


every Christian, zeal of that house of God of which he is a member. For thy own house is not more 
important than that wherein thou hast everlasting rest. Thou goest into thine own house for temporal rest, 
thou enterest God’s house for everlasting rest. If, then, thou busiest thyself to see that nothing wrong be 
done in thine own house, is it fit that thou suffer, so far as thou canst help, if thou shouldst chance to see 
aught wrong in the house of God, where salvation is set before thee, and rest without end? For example, 
seest thou a brother rushing to the theatre? Stop him, warn him, make him sorry, if the zeal of God’s 
house doth eat thee up. Seest thou others running and desiring to get drunk, and that, too, in holy places, 
which is not decent to be done in any place? Stop those whom thou canst, restrain whom thou canst, 
frighten whom thou canst, allure gently whom thou canst: do not, however, rest silent. Is it a friend? Let 
him be admonished gently. Is it a wife? Let her be bridled with the utmost rigor. Is it a maid-servant? Let 
her be curbed even with blows. Do whatever thou canst for the part thou bearest; and so thou fulfillest, 
“The zeal of Thy house hath eaten me up.” But if thou wilt be cold, languid, having regard only to thyself, 
and as if thyself were enough to thee, and saying in thy heart, What have I to do with looking after other 
men’s sins? Enough for me is the care of my own soul: this let me keep undefiled for God;—come, does 
there not recur to thy mind the case of that servant who hid his talent and would not lay it out? Was he 
accused because he lost it, and not because he kept it without profit? So hear ye then, my brethren, that 
ye may not rest idle. Iam about to give you counsel: may He who is within give it; for though it be through 
me, it is He that gives it. You know what to do, each one of you, in his own house, with his friend, his 
tenant, his client, with greater, with less: as God grants an entrance, as He opens a door for His word, do 
not cease to win for Christ; because you were won by Christ. 


10. “The Jews said unto Him, What sign showest thou unto us, seeing that thou doest these things?” And 
the Lord answered, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up. Then said the Jews, Forty and 
six years was this temple in building, and dost thou say, In three days I will rear it up?” Flesh they were, 
fleshly things they minded; but He was speaking spiritually. But who could understand of what temple He 
spoke? But yet we have not far to seek; He has discovered it to us through the evangelist, he has told us of 
what temple He said it. “But He spake,” saith the evangelist, “of the temple of His body.” And it is 
manifest that, being slain, the Lord did rise again after three days. This is known to us all now: and if from 
the Jews it is concealed, it is because they stand without; yet to us it is open, because we know in whom 
we believe. The destroying and rearing again of that temple, we are about to celebrate in its yearly 
solemnity: for which we exhort you to prepare yourselves, such of you as are catechumens that you may 
receive grace; even now is the time, even now let that be purposed which may then come to the birth. 
Now, that thing we know. 


11. But perhaps this is demanded of us, whether the fact that the temple was forty and six years in 
building may not have in it some mystery. There are, indeed, many things that may be said of this matter; 
but what may briefly be said, and easily understood, that we say meanwhile. Brethren, we have said 
yesterday, if I mistake not, that Adam was one man, and is yet the whole human race. For thus we said, if 
you remember. He was broken, as it were, in pieces; and, being scattered, is now being gathered together, 
and, as it were, conjoined into one by a spiritual fellowship and concord. And “the poor that groan,” as 
one man, is that same Adam, but in Christ he is being renewed: because an Adam is come without sin, to 
destroy the sin of Adam in His own flesh, and that Adam might renew to himself the image of God. Of 
Adam then is Christ’s flesh: of Adam the temple which the Jews destroyed, and the Lord raised up in three 
days. For He raised His own flesh: see, that He was thus God equal with the Father. My brethren, the 
apostle says, “Who raised Him from the dead.” Of whom says he this? Of the Father. “He became,” saith 
he, “obedient unto death, even the death of the cross; wherefore also God raised Him from the dead, and 
gave Him a name which is above every name.” He who was raised and exalted is the Lord. Who raised 
Him? The Father, to whom He said in the psalms, “Raise me up and I will requite them.” Hence, the 
Father raised Him up. Did He not raise Himself? And doeth the Father anything without the Word? What 
doeth the Father without His only One? For, hear that He also was God. “Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up.” Did He say, Destroy the temple, which in three days the Father will raise up? But 
as when the Father raiseth, the Son also raiseth; so when the Son raiseth, the Father also raiseth: because 
the Son has said, “I and the Father are one.” 


12. Now, what does the number Forty-six mean? Meanwhile, how Adam extends over the whole globe, you 
have already heard explained yesterday, by the four Greek letters of four Greek words. For if thou write 
the four words, one under the other, that is, the names of the four quarters of the world, of east, west, 
north, and south, which is the whole globe,—whence the Lord says that He will gather His elect from the 
four winds when He shall come to judgment;—if, I say, you take these four Greek words,—anatole, which 
is east; dusis, which is west; archtos, which is north; mesembria, which is south; Anatole, Dysis, Arctos, 
Mesembria,—the first letters of the words make Adam. How, then, do we find there, too, the number forty- 
six? Because Christ’s flesh was of Adam. The Greeks compute numbers by letters. What we make the 
letter A, they in their tongue put Alpha, a, and Alpha, a, is called one. And where in numbers they write 
Beta, b, which is their b, it is called in numbers two. Where they write Gamma, g, it is called in their 
numbers three. Where they write Delta, d, it is called in their numbers four; and so by means of all the 
letters they have numbers. The letter we call M, and they call My, m, signifies forty; for they say My, m, 
tessarachonta. Now look at the number which these letters make, and you will find in it that the temple 
was built in forty-six years. For the word Adam has Alpha, a, which is one: it has Delta, d, which is four; 
there are five for thee: it has Alpha, a, again, which is one; there are six for thee: it has also My, m, which 


is forty; there hast thou forty-six. These things, my brethren, were said by our elders before us, and that 
number forty-six was found by them in letters. And because our Lord Jesus Christ took of Adam a body, 
not of Adam derived sin; took of him a corporeal temple, not iniquity which must be driven from the 
temple: and that the Jews crucified that very flesh which He derived from Adam (for Mary was of Adam, 
and the Lord’s flesh was of Mary); and that, further, He was in three days to raise that same flesh which 
they were about to slay on the cross: they destroyed the temple which was forty-six years in building, and 
that temple He raised up in three days. 


13. We bless the Lord our God, who gathered us together to spiritual joy. Let us be ever in humility of 
heart, and let our joy be with Him. Let us not be elated with any prosperity of this world, but know that 
our happiness is not until these things shall have passed way. Now, my brethren, let our joy be in hope: let 
none rejoice as in a present thing, lest he stick fast in the way. Let joy be wholly of hope to come, desire 
be wholly of eternal life. Let all sighings breathe after Christ. Let that fairest one alone, who loved the foul 
to make them fair, be all our desire; after Him alone let us run, for Him alone pant and sigh; “and let them 
say always, The Lord be magnified, that wish the peace of His servant.” 


TRACTATE XI 


CHAPTER IT. 23-25; III. 1-5 


1. Opportunely has the Lord procured for us that this passage should occur in its order to day: for I 
suppose you have observed, beloved, that we have undertaken to consider and explain the Gospel 
according to John in due course. Opportunely then it occurs, that to-day you should hear from the Gospel, 
that, “Except a man be born again of water and of the Spirit, he shall not see the kingdom of God.” For it 
is time that we exhort you, who are still catechumens, who have believed in Christ in such wise, that you 
are still bearing your sins. And none shall see the kingdom of heaven while burdened with sins; for none 
shall reign with Christ, but he to whom they have been forgiven: but forgiven they cannot be, but to him 
who is born again of water and of the Holy Spirit. But let us observe all the words what they imply, that 
here the sluggish may find with what earnestness they must haste to put off their burden. For were they 
bearing some heavy load, either of stone, or of wood, or even of some gain; if they were carrying corn, or 
wine, or money, they would run to put off their loads: they are carrying a burden of sins, and yet are 
sluggish to run. You must run to put off this burden; it weighs you down, it drowns you. 


2. Behold, you have heard that when our Lord Jesus Christ “was in Jerusalem at the Passover, on the feast 
day, many believed in His name, seeing the signs which He did.” “Many believed in His name;” and what 
follows? “But Jesus did not trust Himself to them.” Now what does this mean, “They believed,” or trusted, 
‘in His name;” and yet “Jesus did not trust Himself to them;”? Was it, perhaps, that they had not believed 
on Him, but were feigning to have believed, and that therefore Jesus did not trust Himself to them? But 
the evangelist would not have said, “Many believed in His name,” if he were not giving a true testimony to 
them. A great thing, then, it is, and a wonderful thing: men believe on Christ, and Christ trusts not 
Himself to men. Especially is it wonderful, since, being the Son of God, He of course suffered willingly. If 
He were not willing, He would never have suffered, since, had He not willed it, He had not been born; and 
if He had willed this only, merely to be born and not to die, He might have done even whatever He willed, 
because He is the almighty Son of the almighty Father. Let us prove it by facts. For when they wished to 
hold Him, He departed from them. The Gospel says, “And when they would have cast Him headlong from 
the top of the mountain, He departed from them unhurt.” And when they came to lay hold of Him, after 
He was sold by Judas the traitor, who imagined that he had it in his power to deliver up his Master and 
Lord, there also the Lord showed that He suffered of His own will, not of necessity. For when the Jews 
desired to lay hold of Him, He said to them, “Whom seek ye? But they said, Jesus of Nazareth. And said 
He, I am He. On hearing this saying, they went backward, and fell to the ground.” In this, that in 
answering them He threw them to the ground, He showed His power; that in His being taken by them He 
might show His will. It was of compassion, then, that He suffered. For “He was delivered up for our sins, 
and rose again for our justification.” Hear His own words: “I have power to lay down my life, and I have 
power to take it again: no man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself, that I may take it again.” 
Since, therefore, He had such power, since He declared it by words, showed it by deeds, what then does it 
mean that Jesus did not trust Himself to them, as if they would do Him some harm against His will, or 
would do something to Him against His will, especially seeing that they had already believed in His name? 
Moreover, of the same persons the evangelist says, “They believed in His name,” of whom he says, “But 
Jesus did not trust Himself to them.” Why? “Because He knew all men, and needed not that any should 
bear witness of man: for Himself knew what was in man.” The artificer knew what was in His own work 
better than the work knew what was in itself. The Creator of man knew what was in man, which the 
created man himself knew not. Do we not prove this of Peter, that he knew not what was in himself, when 
he said, “With Thee, even to death”? Hear that the Lord knew what was in man: “Thou with me even to 
death? Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice.” The man, then, 
knew not what was in himself; but the Creator of the man knew what was in the man. Nevertheless, many 
believed in His name, and yet Jesus did not trust Himself to them. What can we say, brethren? Perhaps the 
circumstances that follow will indicate to us what the mystery of these words is. That men had believed in 
Him is manifest, is true; none doubts it, the Gospel says it, the truth-speaking evangelist testifies to it. 
Again, that Jesus trusted not Himself to them is also manifest, and no Christian doubts it; for the Gospel 


says this also, and the same truth-speaking evangelist testifies to it. Why, then, is it that they believed in 
His name, and yet Jesus did not trust Himself to them? Let us see what follows. 


3. “And there was a man of the Pharisees, Nicodemus by name, a ruler of the Jews: the same came to Him 
by night, and said unto Him, Rabbi (you already know that Master is called Rabbi), we know that Thou art 
a teacher come from God; for no man can do these signs which Thou doest, except God be with him.” This 
Nicodemus, then, was of those who had believed in His name, as they saw the signs and prodigies which 
He did. For this is what he said above: “Now, when He was in Jerusalem at the passover on the feast-day, 
many believed in His name.” Why did they believe? He goes on to say, “Seeing His signs which He did.” 
And what says he of Nicodemus? “There was a ruler of the Jews, Nicodemus by name the same came to 
Him by night, and says to Him, Rabbi, we know that Thou art a teacher come from God.” Therefore this 
man also had believed in His name. And why had he believed? He goes on, “For no man can do these signs 
which Thou doest, except God be with him.” If, therefore, Nicodemus was of those who had believed in 
His name, let us now consider, in the case of this Nicodemus, why Jesus did not trust Himself to them. 
“Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” Therefore to them who have been born again doth Jesus trust Himself. Behold, 
those men had believed on Him, and yet Jesus trusted not Himself to them. Such are all catechumens: 
already they believe in the name of Christ, but Jesus does not trust Himself to them. Give good heed, my 
beloved, and understand. If we say to a catechumen, Dost thou believe on Christ, he answers, I believe, 
and signs himself; already he bears the cross of Christ on his forehead, and is not ashamed of the cross of 
his Lord. Behold, he has believed in His name. Let us ask him, Dost thou eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink the blood of the Son of man? He knows not what we say, because Jesus has not trusted Himself 
to him. 


4. Therefore, since Nicodemus was of that number, he came to the Lord, but came by night; and this 
perhaps pertains to the matter. Came to the Lord, and came by night; came to the Light, and came in the 
darkness. But what do they that are born again of water and of the Spirit hear from the apostle? “Ye were 
once darkness, but now light in the Lord; walk as children of light;” and again, “But we who are of the day, 
let us be sober.” Therefore they who are born again were of the night, and are of the day; were darkness, 
and are light. Now Jesus trusts Himself to them, and they come to Jesus, not by night, like Nicodemus; not 
in darkness do they seek the day. For such now also profess: Jesus has come near to them, has made 
salvation in them; for He said, “Except a man eat my flesh, and drink my blood, he shall not have life in 
him.” And as the catechumens have the sign of the cross on their forehead, they are already of the great 
house; but from servants let them become sons. For they are something who already belong to the great 
house. But when did the people Israel eat the manna? After they had passed the Red Sea. And as to what 
the Red Sea signifies, hear the apostle: “Moreover, brethren, I would not have you ignorant, that all our 
fathers were under the cloud, and all passed through the sea.” To what purpose passed they through the 
sea? As if thou wert asking of him, he goes on to say, “And all were baptized by Moses in the cloud and in 
the sea.” Now, if the figure of the sea had such efficacy, how great will be the efficacy of the true form of 
baptism! If what was done in a figure brought the people, after they had crossed over, to the manna, what 
will Christ impart, in the verity of His baptism, to His own people, brought over through Himself? By His 
baptism He brings over them that believe; all their sins, the enemies as it were that pursue them, being 
slain, as all the Egyptians perished in that sea. Whither does He bring over, my brethren? Whither does 
Jesus bring over by baptism, of which Moses then showed the figure, when he brought them through the 
sea? Whither? To the manna. What is the manna? “I am,” saith He, “the living bread, which came down 
from heaven.” The faithful receive the manna, having now been brought through the Red Sea? Why Red 
Sea? Besides sea, why also “red”? That “Red Sea” signified the baptism of Christ. How is the baptism of 
Christ red, but as consecrated by Christ’s blood? Whither, then, does He lead those that believe and are 
baptized? To the manna. Behold, “manna,” I say: what the Jews, that people Israel, received, is well 
known, well known what God had rained on them from heaven; and yet catechumens know not what 
Christians receive. Let them blush, then, for their ignorance; let them pass through the Red Sea, let them 
eat the manna, that as they have believed in the name of Jesus, so likewise Jesus may trust Himself to 
them. 


5. Therefore mark, my brethren, what answer this man who came to Jesus by night makes. Although he 
came to Jesus, yet because he came by night, he still speaks from the darkness of his own flesh. He 
understands not what he hears from the Lord, understands not what he hears from the Light, “which 
lighteth every man that cometh into this world.” Already hath the Lord said to him, “Except a man be born 
again, he shall not see the kingdom of God. Nicodemus saith unto Him, How can a man be born again 
when he is old?” The Spirit speaks to him, and he thinks of the flesh. He thinks of his own flesh, because 
as yet he thinks not of Christ’s flesh. For when the Lord Jesus had said, “Except a man eat my flesh, and 
drink my blood, he shall not have life in him,” some who followed Him were offended, and said among 
themselves, “This is a hard saying; who can hear it?” For they fancied that, in saying this, Jesus meant 
that they would be able to cook Him, after being cut up like a lamb, and eat Him: horrified at His words, 
they went back, and no more followed Him. Thus speaks the evangelist: “And the Lord Himself remained 
with the twelve; and they said to Him, Lo, those have left Thee. And He said, Will ye also go away?”— 
wishing to show them that He was necessary to them, not they necessary to Christ. Let no man fancy that 
he frightens Christ, when he tells Him that he is a Christian; as if Christ will be more blessed if thou be a 
Christian. It is a good thing for thee to be a Christian; but if thou be not, it will not be ill for Christ. Hear 


the voice of the psalm, “I said to the Lord, Thou art my God, since Thou hast no need of my goods.” For 
that reason, “Thou art my God, since of my goods Thou hast no need.” If thou be without God, thou wilt be 
less; if thou be with God, God will not be greater. Not from thee will He be greater, but thou without Him 
wilt be less. Grow, therefore, in Him; do not withdraw thyself, that He may, as it were, diminish. Thou wilt 
be renewed if thou come to Him, wilt suffer loss if thou depart from Him. He remains entire when thou 
comest to Him, remains entire even when thou fallest away. When, therefore, He had said to His disciples, 
“Will ye also go away?” Peter, that Rock, answered with the voice of all, “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” Pleasantly savored the Lord’s flesh in his mouth. The Lord, however, 
expounded to them, and said, “It is the Spirit that quickeneth.” After He had said, “Except a man eat my 
flesh, and drink my blood, he shall not have life in him,” lest they should understand it carnally, He said, 
“Tt is the Spirit that quickeneth, but the flesh profiteth nothing: the words which I have spoken unto you 
are spirit and life.” 


6. This Nicodemus, who had come to Jesus by night, did not savor of this spirit and this life. Saith Jesus to 
him, “Except a man be born again, he shall not see the kingdom of God.” And he, savoring of his own 
flesh, while as yet he savored not of the flesh of Christ in his mouth, saith, “How can a man be born a 
second time, when he is old? Can he enter a second time into his mother’s womb, and be born?” This man 
knew but one birth, that from Adam and Eve; that which is from God and the Church he knew not yet: he 
knew only those parents that bring forth to death, knew not yet the parents that bring forth to life; he 
knew but the parents that bring forth successors, knew not yet the ever-living parents that bring forth 
those that shall abide. 


Whilst there are two births, then, he understood only one. One is of the earth, the other of heaven; one of 
the flesh, the other of the Spirit; one of mortality, the other of eternity; one of male and female, the other 
of God and the Church. But these two are each single; there can be no repeating the one or the other. 
Rightly did Nicodemus understand the birth of the flesh; so understand thou also the birth of the Spirit, as 
Nicodemus understood the birth of the flesh. What did Nicodemus understand? “Can a man enter a 
second time into his mother’s womb, and be born?” Thus, whosoever shall tell thee to be spiritually born a 
second time, answer in the words of Nicodemus, “Can a man enter a second time into his mother’s womb, 
and be born?” I am already born of Adam, Adam cannot beget me a second time. I am already born of 
Christ, Christ cannot beget me again. As there is no repeating from the womb, so neither from baptism. 


7. He that is born of the Catholic Church, is born, as it were, of Sarah, of the free woman; he that is born 
of heresy is, as it were, born of the bond woman, but of Abraham’s seed. Consider, beloved, how great a 
mystery. God testifies, saying, “I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” 
Were there not other patriarchs? Before these, was there not holy Noah, who alone of the whole human 
race, with all his house, was worthy to be delivered from the flood,—he in whom, and in his sons, the 
Church was prefigured? Borne by wood, they escaped the flood. Then afterwards great men whom we 
know, whom Holy Scriptures commends, Moses faithful in all his house. And yet those three are named, 
just as if they alone deserved well of him: “I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob: this is my name for ever.” Sublime mystery! It is the Lord that is able to open both our mouth and 
your hearts, that we may speak as He has deigned to reveal, and that you may receive even as it is 
expedient for you. 


8. The patriarchs, then, are these three, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. You know that the sons of Jacob were 
twelve, and thence the people Israel; for Jacob himself is Israel, and the people Israel in twelve tribes 
pertaining to the twelve sons of Israel. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob three fathers, and one people. The 
fathers three, as it were in the beginning of the people; three fathers in whom the people was figured: and 
the former people itself the present people. For in the Jewish people was figured the Christian people. 
There a figure, here the truth; there a shadow, here the body: as the apostle says, “Now these things 
happened to them in a figure.” It is the apostle’s voice: “They were written,” saith he, “for our sakes, upon 
whom the end of the ages is come.” Let your mind now recur to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. In the case of 
these three, we find that free women bear children, and that bond women bear children: we find there 
offspring of free women, we find there also offspring of bond women. The bond woman signifies nothing 
good: “Cast out the bond woman,” saith he, “and her son; for the son of the bond woman shall not be heir 
with the son of the free.” The apostle recounts this; and he says that in those two sons of Abraham was a 
figure of the two Testaments, the Old and the New. To the Old Testament belong the lovers of temporal 
things, the lovers of the world: to the New Testament belong the lovers of eternal life. Hence, that 
Jerusalem on earth was the shadow of the heavenly Jerusalem, the mother of us all, which is in heaven; 
and these are the apostle’s words. And of that city from which we are absent on our sojourn, you know 
much, you have now heard much. But we find a wonderful thing in these births, in these fruits of the 
womb, in these generations of free and bond women: namely, four sorts of men; in which four sorts is 
completed the figure of the future Christian people, so that what was said in the case of those three 
patriarchs is not surprising, “I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” For in 
the case of all Christians, observe, brethren, either good men are born of evil men, or evil men of good; or 
good men of good, or evil men of evil: more than these four sorts you cannot find. These things I will again 
repeat: Give heed, keep them, excite your hearts, be not dull; take in, lest ye be taken, how of all 
Christians there are four sorts. Either of the good are born good, or of the evil, are born evil; or of the 
good are born evil, or of the evil good. I think it is plain. Of the good, good; if they who baptize are good, 


and also they who are baptized rightly believe, and are rightly numbered among the members of Christ. 
Of the evil, evil; if they who baptize are evil, and they who are baptized approach God with a double heart, 
and do not observe the morals which they hear urged in the Church, so as not to be chaff, but grain, 
there. How many such there are, you know, beloved. Of the evil, good; sometimes an adulterer baptizes, 
and he that is baptized is justified. Of the good, evil; sometimes they who baptize are holy, they who are 
baptized do not desire to keep the way of God. 


9. I suppose, brethren, that this is known in the Church, and that what we are saying is manifest by daily 
examples; but let us consider these things in the case of our fathers before us, how they also had these 
four kinds. Of the good, good; Ananias baptized Paul. How of the evil, evil? The apostle declares that there 
were certain preachers of the gospel, who, he says, did not use to preach the gospel with a pure motive, 
whom, however, he tolerates in the Christian society, saying, “What then, notwithstanding every way, 
whether by occasion or in truth, Christ is preached, and in this I rejoice.” Was he therefore malevolent, 
and did he rejoice in another’s evil? No, but rejoiced because through evil men the truth was preached, 
and by the mouths of evil men Christ was preached. If these men baptized any persons like themselves, 
evil men baptized evil men: if they baptized such as the Lord admonishes, when He says, “Whatsoever 
they bid you, do; but do not ye after their works,” they were evil men that were baptizing good. Good men 
baptized evil men, as Simon the sorcerer was baptized by Philip, a holy man. Therefore these four sorts, 
my brethren, are known. See, I repeat them again, hold them, count them, think upon them; guard against 
what is evil; keep what is good. Good men are born of good, when holy men are baptized by holy; evil men 
are born of evil, when both they that baptize and they that are baptized live unrighteously and ungodly; 
good men are born of evil, when they are evil that baptize, and they good that are baptized; evil men are 
born of good, when they are good that baptize, and they evil that are baptized. 


10. How do we find this in these three names, “I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob”? We hold the bond women among the evil, and the free women among the good. Free 
women bear the good; Sarah bare Isaac: bond women bear the evil; Hagar bare Ishmael. We have in the 
case of Abraham alone the two sorts, both when the good are of the good, and also when the evil are of 
the evil. But where have we evil of good figured? Rebecca, Isaac’s wife, was a free woman: read, She bare 
twins; one was good, the other evil. Thou hast the Scripture openly declaring by the voice of God, “Jacob 
have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” Rebecca bare those two, Jacob and Esau: one of them is chosen, the 
other is reprobated; one succeeds to the inheritance, the other is disinherited. God does not make His 
people of Esau, but makes it of Jacob. The seed is one, those conceived are dissimilar: the womb is one, 
those born of it are diverse. Was not the free woman that bare Jacob, the same free woman that bare 
Esau? They strove in the mother’s womb; and when they strove there, it was said to Rebecca, “Iwo 
peoples are in thy womb.” Two men, two peoples; a good people, and a bad people: but yet they strive in 
one womb. How many evil men there are in the Church! And one womb carries them until they are 
separated in the end: and the good cry out against the evil, and the evil in turn cry out against the good, 
and both strive together in the bowels of one mother. Will they be always together? There is a going forth 
to the light in the end; the birth which is here figured in a mystery is declared; and it will then appear that 
“Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” 


11. Accordingly we have now found, brethren, of the good, good—of the free woman, Isaac; and of the 
evil, evil—of the bond woman, Ishmael; and of the good, evil—of Rebecca, Esau: where shall we find of the 
evil, good? There remains Jacob, that the completion of these four sorts may be concluded in the three 
patriarchs. Jacob had for wives free women, he had also bond women: the free bear children, as do also 
the bond, and thus come the twelve sons of Israel. If you count them all, of whom they were born, they 
were not all of the free women, nor all of the bond women; but yet they were all of one seed. What, then, 
my brethren? Did not they who were born of the bond women possess the land of promise together with 
their brethren? We have there found good sons of Jacob born of bond women, and good sons of Jacob born 
of free women. Their birth of the wombs of bond women was nothing against them, when they knew their 
seed in the father, and consequently they held the kingdom with their brethren. Therefore, as in the case 
of Jacob’s sons, that they were born of bond women did not hinder their holding the kingdom, and 
receiving the land of promise on an equality with their brothers; their birth of bond women did not hinder 
them, but the father’s seed prevailed: so, whoever are baptized by evil men, appear as if born of bond 
women; nevertheless, because they are of the seed of the Word of God, which is figured in Jacob, let them 
not be cast down, they shall possess the inheritance with their brethren. Therefore, let him who is born of 
the good seed be without fear; only let him not imitate the bond woman, if he is born of a bond woman. Do 
not thou imitate the evil, proud, bond woman. For how came the sons of Jacob, that were born of bond 
women, to possess the land of promise with their brethren, whilst Ishmael, born of a bond woman, was 
cast out from the inheritance? How, but because he was proud, they were humble? He proudly reared his 
neck, and wished to seduce his brother while he was playing with him. 


12. A great mystery is there. They were playing together, Ishmael and Isaac: Sarah sees them playing, and 
says to Abraham, “Cast out the bond woman and her son; for the son of the bond woman shall not be heir 
with my son Isaac.” And when Abraham was sorrowful, the Lord confirmed to him the saying of his wife. 
Now here is evidently a mystery, that the event was somehow pregnant with something future. She sees 
them playing, and says, “Cast out the bond woman and her son.” What is this, brethren? For what evil had 
Ishmael done to the boy Isaac, in playing with him? That playing was a mocking; that playing signified 


deception. Now attend, beloved, to this great mystery. The apostle calls it persecution; that playing, that 
play, he calls persecution: for he says, “But as then he that was born after the flesh, persecuted him that 
was born after the Spirit, so also now;” that is, they that are born after the flesh persecute them that are 
born after the Spirit. Who are born after the flesh? Lovers of the world, lovers of this life. Who are born 
after the Spirit? Lovers of the kingdom of heaven, lovers of Christ, men that long for eternal life, that 
worship God freely. They play, and the apostle calls it persecution. For after he said these words, “And as 
then he that was born after the flesh persecuted him that was born after the Spirit, so also now;” the 
apostle went on, and showed of what persecution, he was speaking: “But what says the Scripture? Cast 
out the bond woman and her son: for the son of the bond woman shall not be heir with my son Isaac.” We 
search where the Scripture says this, to see whether any persecution on Ishmael’s part against Isaac 
preceded this; and we find that this was said by Sarah when she saw the boys playing together. The 
playing which Scripture says that Sarah saw, the apostle calls persecution. Hence, they who seduce you 
by playing, persecute you the more. “Come,” say they, “Come, be baptized here, here is true baptism for 
thee.” Do not play, there is one true baptism; that other is play: thou wilt be seduced, and that will be a 
grievous persecution to thee. It were better for thee to make Ishmael a present of the kingdom; but 
Ishmael will not have it, for he means to play. Keep thou thy father’s inheritance, and hear this: “Cast out 
the bond woman and her son; for the son of the bond woman shall not be heir with my son Isaac.” 


13. These men, too, dare to say that they are wont to suffer persecution from catholic kings, or from 
catholic princes. What persecution do they bear? Affliction of body: yet if at times they have suffered, and 
how they suffered, let themselves know, and settle it with their consciences; still they suffered only 
affliction of body: the persecution which they cause is more grievous. Beware when Ishmael wishes to 
play with Isaac, when he fawns on thee, when he offers another baptism: answer him, I have baptism 
already. For if this baptism is true, he who would give thee another would be mocking thee. Beware of the 
persecution of the soul. For though the party of Donatus has at times suffered somewhat at the hands of 
catholic princes, it was a bodily suffering, not the suffering of spiritual deception. Hear and see in the very 
facts of Old Testament history all the signs and indications of things to come. Sarah is found to have 
afflicted her maid Hagar: Sarah is free. After her maid began to be proud, Sarah complained to Abraham, 
and said, “Cast out the bond woman;” she has lifted her neck against me. His wife complains of Abraham, 
as if it were his doing. But Abraham, who was not bound to the maid by lust, but by the duty of begetting 
children, inasmuch as Sarah had given her to him to have offspring by her, says to her: “Behold, she is thy 
handmaid; do unto her as thou wilt.” And Sarah grievously afflicted her, and she fled from her face. See, 
the free woman afflicted the bond woman, and the apostle does not call that a persecution; the slave plays 
with his master, and he calls it persecution: this afflicting is not called persecution; that playing is. How 
does it appear to you, brethren? Do you not understand what is signified? Thus, then, when God wills to 
stir up powers against heretics, against schismatics, against those that scatter the Church, that blow on 
Christ as if they abhorred Him, that blaspheme baptism, let them not wonder; because God stirs them up, 
that Hagar may be beaten by Sarah. Let Hagar know herself, and yield her neck: for when, after being 
humiliated, she departed from her mistress, an angel met her, and said to her, “What is the matter with 
thee, Hagar, Sarah’s handmaid?” When she complained of her mistress, what did she hear from the angel? 
“Return to thy mistress.” It is for this that she is afflicted, that she may return; and would that she may 
return, for her offspring, just like the sons of Jacob, will obtain the inheritance with their brethren. 


14. But they wonder that Christian powers are roused against detestable scatterers of the Church. Should 
they not be moved, then? How otherwise should they give an account of their rule to God? Observe, 
beloved, what I say, that it concerns Christian kings of this world to wish their mother the Church, of 
which they have been spiritually born, to have peace in their times. We read Daniel’s visions and 
prophetical histories. The three children praised the Lord in the fire: King Nebuchadnezzar wondered at 
the children praising God, and at the fire around them doing them no harm: and whilst he wondered, what 
did King Nebuchadnezzar say, he who was neither a Jew nor circumcised, who had set up his own image 
and compelled all men to adore it; but, impressed by the praises of the three children when he saw the 
majesty of God present in the fire what said he? “And I will publish a decree to all tribes and tongues in 
the whole earth.” What sort of decree? “Whosoever shall speak blasphemy against the God of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, shall be cut off, and their houses shall be made a ruin.” See how an alien king 
acts with raging indignation that the God of Israel might not be blasphemed, because He was able to 
deliver the three children from the fire: and yet they would not have Christian kings to act with severity 
when Christ is contemptuously rejected, by whom not three children, but the whole world, with these very 
kings, is delivered from the fire of hell! For those three children, my brethren, were delivered from 
temporal fire. Is He not the same God who was the God of the Maccabees and the God of the three 
children? The latter He delivered from the fire; the former did in body perish in the torments of fire, but in 
mind they remained steadfast in the ordinances of the law. The latter were openly delivered, the former 
were crowned in secret. It is a greater thing to be delivered from the flame of hell than from the furnace 
of a human power. If, then, Nebuchadnezzar praised and extolled and gave glory to God because He 
delivered three children from the fire, and gave such glory as to send forth a decree throughout his 
kingdom, “Whosoever shall speak blasphemy against the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, shall 
be cut off, and their houses shall be brought to ruin,” how should not these kings be moved, who observe, 
not three children delivered from the flame, but their very selves delivered from hell, when they see 
Christ, by whom they have been delivered, contemptuously spurned in Christians, when they hear it said 
to a Christian, “Say that thou art not a Christian”? Men are willing to do such deeds, but they do not wish 


to suffer, at all events, such punishments. 


15. For see what they do and what they suffer. They slay souls, they suffer in body: they cause everlasting 
deaths, and yet they complain that they themselves suffer temporal deaths. And yet what deaths do they 
suffer? They allege to us some martyrs of theirs in persecution. See, Marculus was hurled headlong from 
a rock; see, Donatus of Bagaia was thrown into a well. When have the Roman authorities decreed such 
punishments as casting men down rocks? But what do those of our party reply? What was done I know 
not; what however do ours tell? That they flung themselves headlong and cast the infamy of it upon the 
authorities. Let us call to mind the custom of the Roman authorities, and see to whom we are to give 
credit. Our men declare that those men cast themselves down headlong. If they are not the very disciples 
of those men, who now cast themselves down precipices, while no man persecutes them, let us not credit 
the allegation of our men: what wonder if those men did what these are wont to do? The Roman 
authorities never did employ such punishments: for had they not the power to put them to death openly? 
But those men, while they wished to be honored when dead, found not a death to make them more 
famous. In short, whatever the fact was, I do not know. And even if thou hast suffered corporal affliction, 
O party of Donatus, at the hand of the Catholic Church, as an Hagar thou hast suf fered it at the hand of 
Sarah; “return to thy mistress.” A point which it was indeed necessary to discuss has detained us 
somewhat too long to be at all able to expound the whole text of the Gospel Lesson. Let this suffice you in 
the meantime, beloved brethren, lest, by speaking of other matters, what has been spoken might be shut 
out from your hearts. Hold fast these things, declare such things; and while yourselves are inflamed, go 
your way thither, and set on fire them that are cold. 


TRACTATE XII 


CHAPTER III. 6-21 


1. We observe, beloved, that the intimation with which we yesterday excited your attention has brought 
you together with more alacrity, and in greater number than usual; but meanwhile let us, if you please, 
pay our debt of a discourse on the Gospel Lesson, which comes in due course. You shall then hear, 
beloved, as well what we have already effected concerning the peace of the Church, and what we hope yet 
further to accomplish. For the present, then, let the whole attention of your hearts be given to the gospel; 
let none be thinking of anything else. For if he who attends to it wholly apprehends with difficulty, must 
not he who divides himself by diverse thoughts let go what he has received? Moreover, you remember, 
beloved, that on the last Lord’s day, as the Lord deigned to help us, we discoursed of spiritual 
regeneration. That lesson we have caused to be read to you again, so that what was then left unspoken, 
we may now, by the aid of your prayers in the name of Christ, fulfill. 


2. Spiritual regeneration is one, just as the generation of the flesh is one. And Nicodemus said the truth 
when he said to the Lord that a man cannot, when he is old, return again into his mother’s womb and be 
born. He indeed said that a man cannot do this when he is old, as if he could do it even were he an infant. 
But be he fresh from the womb, or now in years, he cannot possibly return again into the mother’s bowels 
and be born. But just as for the birth of the flesh, the bowels of woman avail to bring forth the child only 
once, so for the spiritual birth the bowels of the Church avail that a man be baptized only once. Therefore, 
in case one should say, “Well, but this man was born in heresy, and this in schism:” all that was cut away, if 
you remember what was debated to you about our three fathers, of whom God willed to be called the God, 
not that they were thus alone but because in them alone the figure of the future people was made up in its 
completeness. For we find one born of a bond woman disinherited, one born of a free woman made heir: 
again, we find one born of a free woman disinherited, one born of a bond woman made heir. Ishmael, born 
of a bond woman, disinherited; Isaac, born of a free woman, made heir: Esau, born of a free woman, 
disinherited; the sons of Jacob, born of bond women, made heirs. Thus, in these three fathers the figure of 
the whole future people is seen: and not without reason God saith, “I am the God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob: this,” saith He, “is my name for ever.” Rather let us remember what was 
promised to Abraham himself: for this was promised to Isaac, and also to Jacob. What do we find? “In thy 
seed shall all nations be blessed.” At that time the one man believed what as yet he saw not: men now see, 
and are blinded. What was promised to the one man is fulfilled in the nations; and they who will not see 
what is already fulfilled, are separating themselves from the communion of the nations. But what avails it 
them that they will not see? See they do, whether they will or no; the open truth strikes against their 
closed eyes. 


3. It was in answer to Nicodemus, who was of them that had believed on Jesus, that it was said, And Jesus 
did not trust Himself to them. To certain men, indeed, He did not trust Himself, though they had already 
believed on Him. Thus it is written, “Many believed in His name, seeing the signs which He did. But Jesus 
did not trust Himself to them. For He needed not that any should testify of man; for Himself knew what 
was in man.” Behold, they already believed on Jesus, and yet Jesus did not trust Himself to them. Why? 
because they were not yet born again of water and of the Spirit. From this have we ex horted and do 
exhort our brethren the catechumens. For if you ask them, they have already believed in Jesus; but 
because they have not yet received His flesh and blood, Jesus has not yet trusted Himself to them. What 
must they do that Jesus may trust Himself to them? They must be born again of water and of the Spirit; 
the Church that is in travail with them must bring them forth. They have been conceived; they must be 


brought forth to the light: they have breasts to be nourished at; let them not fear lest, being born, they 
may be smothered; let them not depart from the mother’s breasts. 


4. No man can return into his mother’s bowels and be born again. But some one is born of a bond woman? 
Well, did they who were born of bond women at the former time, return into the wombs of the free to be 
born anew? The seed of Abraham was in Ishmael also; but that Abraham might have a son of the bond 
maid, it was at the advice of his wife. The child was of the husband’s seed, not of the womb, but at the 
sole pleasure of the wife. Was his birth of a bond woman the reason why he was disinherited? Then, if he 
was disinherited because he was the son of a bond woman, no sons of bond women would be admitted to 
the inheritance. The sons of Jacob were admitted to the inheritance; but Ishmael was put out of it, not 
because born of a bond woman, but because he was proud to his mother, proud to his mother’s son; for his 
mother was Sarah rather than Hagar. The one gave her womb, the other’s will was added: Abraham would 
not have done what Sarah willed not: therefore was he Sarah’s son rather. But because he was proud to 
his brother, proud in playing, that is, in mocking him; what said Sarah? “Cast out the bond woman and her 
son; for the son of the bond woman shall not be heir with my son Isaac.” It was not, therefore, the bowels 
of the bond woman that caused his rejection, but the slave’s neck. For the free-born is a slave if he is 
proud, and, what is worse, the slave of a bad mistress, of pride itself. Thus, my brethren, answer the man, 
that a man cannot be born a second time; answer fearlessly, that a man cannot be born a second time. 
Whatever is done a second time is mockery, whatever is done a second time is play. It is Ishmael playing, 
let him be cast out. For Sarah observed them playing, saith the Scripture, and said to Abraham, “Cast out 
the bond woman and her son.” The playing of the boys displeased Sarah. She saw something strange in 
their play. Do not they who have sons like to see them playing? She saw and disapproved it. Something or 
other she saw in their play; she saw mockery in it, observed the pride of the slave; she was displeased 
with it, and she cast him out. The children of bond women, when wicked, are cast out; and the child of the 
free woman, when an Esau, is cast out. Let none, therefore, presume on his birth of good parents; let none 
presume on his being baptized by holy men. Let him that is baptized by holy men still beware lest he be 
not a Jacob, but an Esau. This would I say then, brethren, it is better to be baptized by men that seek their 
own and love the world, which is what the name of bond woman imports, and to be spiritually seeking the 
inheritance of Christ, so as to be as it were a son of Jacob by a bond woman, than to be baptized by holy 
men and to become proud, so as to be an Esau to be cast out, though born of a free woman. Hold ye this 
fast, brethren. We are not coaxing you, let none of your hope be in us; we flatter neither ourselves nor 
you; every man bears his own burden. It is our duty to speak, that we be not judged unhappily: yours to 
hear, and that with the heart, lest what we give be required of you; nay, that when it is required, it may be 
found a gain, not a loss. 


5. The Lord says to Nicodemus, and explains to him: “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born 
again of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” Thou, says He, understandest 
a carnal generation, when thou sayest, Can a man return into his mother’s bowels? The birth for the 
kingdom of God must be of water and of the Spirit. If one is born to the temporal inheritance of a human 
father, be he born of the bowels of a carnal mother; if one is born to the everlasting inheritance of God as 
his Father, be he born of the bowels of the Church. A father, as one that will die, begets a son by his wife 
to succeed him; but God begets of the Church sons, not to succeed Him, but to abide with Himself. And 
He goes on: “That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” We are 
born spiritually then, and spirit we are born by the word and sacrament. The Spirit is present that we may 
be born; the Spirit is invisibly present whereof thou art born, for thou too must be invisibly born. For He 
goes on to say: “Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born again. The Spirit bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest its voice, but knowest not whence it cometh, or whither it goeth.” None sees the 
Spirit; and how do we hear the Spirit’s voice? There sounds a psalm, it is the Spirit’s voice; the gospel 
sounds, it is the Spirit’s voice; the divine word sounds, it is the Spirit’s voice. “Thou hearest its voice, and 
knowest not whence it cometh, and whither it goeth.” But if thou art born of the Spirit, thou too shall be 
so, that one who is not born of the Spirit knows not, as for thee, whence thou comest, or whither thou 
goest. For He said, as He went on, “So is also every one that is born of the Spirit.” 


6. “Nicodemus answered and said unto Him, How can these things be?” And, in fact, in the carnal sense, 
he knew not how. In him occurred what the Lord had said; the Spirit’s voice he heard, but knew not 
whence it came, and whither it was going. “Jesus answered and said unto him, Art thou a master in Israel, 
and knowest not these things?” Oh, brethren! what? do we think that the Lord meant to taunt scornfully 
this master of the Jews? The Lord knew what He was doing; He wished the man to be born of the Spirit. 
No man is born of the Spirit if he be not humble, for humility itself makes us to be born of the Spirit; “for 
the Lord is nigh to them that are of broken heart.” The man was puffed up with his mastership, and it 
appeared of some importance to himself that he was a teacher of the Jews. Jesus pulled down his pride, 
that he might be born of the Spirit: He taunted him as an unlearned man; not that the Lord wished to 
appear his superior. What comparison can there be, God compared to man, truth to falsehood? Christ 
greater than Nicodemus! Ought this to be said, can it be said, is it to be thought? If it were said, “Christ is 
greater than angels,” it were ridiculous: for incomparably greater than every creature is He by whom 
every creature was made. But yet He rallies the man on his pride: “Art thou a master in Israel, and 
knowest not these things?” As if He said, Behold, thou knowest nothing, thou art a proud chief; be thou 
born of the Spirit: for if thou be born of the Spirit, thou wilt keep the ways of God, so as to follow Christ’s 
humility. So, indeed, is He high above all angels, that, “being in the form of God, He thought it not robbery 


to be equal with God, but emptied Himself, taking upon Him the form of a servant, being made into the 
likeness of men, and found in fashion as a man: He humbled Himself, being made obedient unto death” 
(and lest any kind of death should please thee), “even the death of the cross.” He hung on the cross, and 
they scoffed at Him. He could have come down from the cross; but He deferred, that He might rise again 
from the tomb. He, the Lord, bore with proud slaves; the physician with the sick. If He did this, how ought 
they to act whom it behoves to be born of the Spirit!—if He did this, He who is the true Master in heaven, 
not of men only, but also of angels. For if the angels are learned, they are so by the Word of God. If they 
are learned by the Word of God, ask of what they are learned; and you shall find, “In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” The neck of man is done away with, only 
the hard and stiff neck, that it may be gentle to bear the yoke of Christ, of which it is said, “My yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light.” 


7. And He goes on, “If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not; how shall ye believe, if I tell you 
heavenly things?” What earthly things did He tell, brethren? “Except a man be born again;” is that an 
earthly thing? “The Spirit bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest its voice, and knowest not whence it 
cometh, or whither it goeth;” is that earthly? For if He spoke it of the wind, as some have understood it, 
when they were asked what earthly thing the Lord meant, when He said, “If I told you earthly things, and 
ye believe not; how shall ye believe, if I tell you heavenly things?”—when, I say, it was asked of certain 
men what “earthly thing” the Lord meant, being in difficulty, they said, What He said, “The Spirit bloweth 
where it listeth,” and “its voice thou hearest, and knowest not whence it cometh, or whither it goeth,” He 
said concerning the wind. Now what did He name earthly? He was speaking of the spiritual birth; and 
going on, saith, “So is every one that is born of the Spirit.” Then, brethren, which of us does not see, for 
example, the south wind going from south to north, or another wind coming from east to west? How, then, 
know we not whence it cometh and whither it goeth? What earthly thing, then, did He tell, which men did 
not believe? Was it that which He had said about raising the temple again? Surely, for He had received His 
body of the earth, and that earth taken of the earthly body He was preparing to raise up. They did not 
believe Him as about to raise up earth. “If I told you earthly things,” saith He, “and ye believe not; how 
shall ye believe if I tell you heavenly things?” That is, if ye believe not that I can raise up the temple cast 
down by you, how shall ye believe that men can be regenerated by the Spirit? 


8. And He goes on: “And no man hath ascended into heaven, but He that came down from heaven, the Son 
of man who is in heaven.” Behold, He was here, and was also in heaven; was here in His flesh, in heaven 
by His divinity; yea, everywhere by His divinity. Born of a mother, not quitting the Father. Two nativities of 
Christ are understood: one divine, the other human: one, that by which we were to be made; the other, 
that by which we were to be made anew: both marvellous; that without mother, this without father. But 
because He had taken a body of Adam,—for Mary was of Adam,—and was about to raise that same body 
again, it was an earthly thing He had said in saying, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up.” But this was a heavenly thing, when He said, “Except a man be born again of water and of the Spirit, 
he shall not see the kingdom of God.” Come then, brethren! God has willed to be the Son of man; and 
willed men to be sons of God. He came down for our sakes; let us ascend for His sake. For He alone 
descended and ascended, He who saith, “No man hath ascended into heaven, but He who came down 
from heaven.” Are they not therefore to ascend into heaven whom He makes sons of God? Certainly they 
are: this is the promise to us, “They shall be equal to the angels of God.” Then how is it that no man 
ascends, but He that descended? Because one only descended, only one ascends. What of the rest? What 
are we to understand, but that they shall be His members, that one may ascend? Therefore it follows that 
“no man hath ascended into heaven, but He who came down from heaven, the Son of man who is in 
heaven.” Dost thou marvel that He was both here and in heaven? Such He made His disciples. Hear the 
Apostle Paul saying, “But our conversation is in heaven.” If the Apostle Paul, a man, walked in the flesh on 
earth, and yet had his conversation in heaven, was the God of heaven and earth not able to be both in 
heaven and on earth? 


9. Therefore, if none but He descended and ascended, what hope is there for the rest? The hope for the 
rest is this, that He came down in order that in Him and with Him they might be one, who should ascend 
through Him. “He saith not, And to seeds,” saith the apostle, “as in many; but as in one, And to thy seed, 
which is Christ.” And to believers he saith, “And ye are Christ’s; and if Christ’s, then are Abraham’s seed.” 
What he said to be one, that he said that we all are. Hence, in the Psalms, many sometimes sing, to show 
that one is made of many; sometimes one sings, to show what is made of many. Therefore was it only one 
that was healed in the pool; and whoever else went down into it was not healed. Now this one shows forth 
the oneness of the Church. Woe to them who hate unity, and make to themselves parties among men! Let 
them hear him who wished to make them one, in one, for one: let them hear him who says, Be not ye 
making many: “I have planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the increase. But neither he that planteth is 
anything, neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the increase.” “They were saying, “I am of Paul, I 
of Apollos, I of Cephas.” And he says, “Is Christ divided?” Be ye in one, be one thing, be one person: “No 
man hath ascended into heaven, but He who came down from heaven.” Lo! we wish to be thine, they said 
to Paul. And he said to them, I will not that ye be Paul’s, but be ye His whose is Paul together with you. 


10. For He came down and died, and by that death delivered us from death: being slain by death, He slew 
death. And you know, brethren, that this death entered into the world through the devil’s envy. “God made 
not death,” saith the Scripture, “nor delights He in the destruction of the living; but He created all things 


to be.” But what saith it here? “But by the devil’s envy, death entered into the whole world.” To the death 
offered for our entertainment by the devil, man would not come by constraint; for the devil had not the 
power of forcing, but only cunning to persuade. Hadst thou not consented, the devil had brought in 
nothing: thy own consenting, O man, led thee to death. Of the mortal are mortals born; from immortals we 
are become mortals. From Adam all men are mortal; but Jesus the Son of God, the Word of God, by which 
all things were made, the only Son equal with the Father, was made mortal: “for the Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us.” 


11. He endured death, then; but death He hanged on the cross, and mortal men are delivered from death. 
The Lord calls to mind a great matter, which was done in a figure with them of old: “And as Moses,” saith 
He, “lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so must the Son of man be lifted up; that every one who 
believeth on Him may not perish, but have everlasting life.” A great mystery is here, as they who read 
know. Again, let them hear, as well they who have not read as they who have forgotten what perhaps they 
had heard or read. The people Israel were fallen helplessly in the wilderness by the bite of serpents; they 
suffered a great calamity by many deaths: for it was the stroke of God correcting and scourging them that 
He might instruct them. In this was shown a great mystery, the figure of a thing to come: the Lord Himself 
testifies in this passage, so that no man can give another interpretation than that which the truth 
indicates concerning itself. Now Moses was ordered by the Lord to make a brazen serpent, and to raise it 
on a pole in the wilderness, and to admonish the people Israel, that, when any had been bitten by a 
serpent, he should look to that serpent raised up on the pole. This was done: men were bitten; they looked 
and were healed. What are the biting serpents? Sins, from the mortality of the flesh. What is the serpent 
lifted up? The Lord’s death on the cross. For as death came by the serpent, it was figured by the image of 
a serpent. The serpent’s bite was deadly, the Lord’s death is life-giving. A serpent is gazed on that the 
serpent may have no power. What is this? A death is gazed on, that death may have no power. But whose 
death? The death of life: if it may be said, the death of life; ay, for it may be said, but said wonderfully. But 
should it not be spoken, seeing it was a thing to be done? Shall I hesitate to utter that which the Lord has 
deigned to do for me? Is not Christ the life? And yet Christ hung on the cross. Is not Christ life? And yet 
Christ was dead. But in Christ’s death, death died. Life dead slew death; the fullness of life swallowed up 
death; death was absorbed in the body of Christ. So also shall we say in the resurrection, when now 
triumphant we shall sing, “Where, O death, is thy contest? Where, O death, is thy sting?” Meanwhile 
brethren, that we may be healed from sin, let us now gaze on Christ crucified; for “as Moses,” saith He, 
“lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so must the Son of man be lifted up; that whosoever believeth on 
Him may not perish, but have everlasting life.” Just as they who looked on that serpent perished not by 
the serpent’s bites, so they who look in faith on Christ’s death are healed from the bites of sins. But those 
were healed from death to temporal life; whilst here He saith, “that they may have everlasting life.” Now 
there is this difference between the figurative image and the real thing: the figure procured temporal life; 
the reality, of which that was the figure, procures eternal life. 


12. “For God sent not His Son into the world to judge the world, but that the world through Him may be 
saved.” So far, then, as it lies in the physician, He is come to heal the sick. He that will not observe the 
orders of the physician destroys himself. He is come a Saviour to the world: why is he called the Saviour 
of the world, but that He is come to save the world, not to judge the world? Thou wilt not be saved by 
Him; thou shalt be judged of thyself. And why do I say, “shall be judged”? See what He says: “He that 
believeth on Him is not judged, but he that believeth not.” What dost thou expect He is going to say, but 
‘Is judged”? “Already,” saith He, “has been judged.” The judgment has not yet appeared, but already it has 
taken place. For the Lord knoweth them that are His: He knows who are persevering for the crown, and 
who for the flame; knows the wheat on His threshing-floor, and knows the chaff; knows the good corn, and 
knows the tares. He that believeth not is already judged. Why judged? “Because he has not believed in the 
name of the only-begotten Son of God.” 


13. “And this is the judgment, that light is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil.” My brethren, whose works does the Lord find to be good? The works of 
none: He finds the works of all evil. How is it, then, that some have done the truth, and are come to the 
light? For this is what follows: “But he that doeth truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made 
manifest, that they are wrought in God.” In what way have some done a good work to come to the light, 
namely, to Christ? And how have some loved darkness? For if He finds all men sinners, and healeth all of 
sin, and that serpent in which the Lord’s death was figured healed them that were bitten, and on account 
of the serpent’s bite the serpent was set up, namely, the Lord’s death on account of mortal men, whom He 
finds unrighteous; how are we to understand that “this is the judgment, that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil”? How is this? Whose works, in 
fact, are good? Hast Thou not come to justify the ungodly? “But they loved,” saith He, “darkness rather 
than light.” There He laid the emphasis: for many loved their sins; many confessed their sins; and he who 
confesses his sins, and accuses them, doth now work with God. God accuses thy sins: and if thou also 
accusest, thou art united to God. There are, as it were, two things, man and sinner. That thou art called 
man, is God’s doing; that thou art called sinner, is man’s own doing. Blot out what thou hast done, that 
God may save what He has done. It behoves thee to hate thine own work in thee, and to love the work of 
God in thee. And when thy own deeds will begin to displease thee, from that time thy good works begin, 
as thou findest fault with thy evil works. The confession of evil works is the beginning of good works. Thou 
doest the truth, and comest to the light. How is it thou doest the truth? Thou dost not caress, nor soothe, 


nor flatter thyself; nor say, “I am righteous,” whilst thou art unrighteous: thus, thou beginnest to do the 
truth. Thou comest to the light, that thy works may be made manifest that they are wrought in God; for 
thy sin, the very thing that has given thee displeasure, would not have displeased thee, if God did not 
shine into thee, and His truth show it thee. But he that loves his sins, even after being admonished, hates 
the light admonishing him, and flees from it, that his works which he loves may not be proved to be evil. 
But he that doeth truth accuses his evil works in himself, spares not himself, forgives not himself, that God 
may forgive him: for that which he desires God to forgive, he himself acknowledges, and he comes to the 
light; to which he is thankful for showing him what he should hate in himself. He says to God, “Turn away 
Thy face from my sins:” yet with what countenance says it, unless he adds, “For I acknowledge mine 
iniquity, and my sin is ever before me?” Be that before thyself which thou desirest not to be before God. 
But if thou wilt put thy sin behind thee, God will thrust it back before thine eyes; and this He will do ata 
time when there will be no more fruit of repentance. 


14. Run, my brethren, lest the darkness lay hold of you. Awake to your salvation, awake while there is 
time; let none be kept back from the temple of God, none kept back from the work of the Lord, none called 
away from continual prayer, none be defrauded of wonted devotion. Awake, then, while it is day: the day 
shines, Christ is the day. He is ready to forgive sins, but to them that acknowledge them; ready to punish 
the self-defenders, who boast that they are righteous, and think themselves to be something when they 
are nothing. But he that walks in His love and mercy, even being free from those great and deadly sins, 
such crimes as murder, theft, adultery; still, because of those which seem to be minute sins, of tongue, or 
of thought, or of intemperance in things permitted, he doeth the truth in confession, and cometh to the 
light in good works: since many minute sins, if they be neglected, kill. Minute are the drops that swell the 
rivers; minute are the grains of sand; but if much sand is put together, the heap presses and crushes. 
Bilge-water neglected in the hold does the same thing as a rushing wave. Gradually it leaks in through the 
hold; and by long leaking in and no pumping out, it sinks the ship. Now what is this pumping out, but by 
good works, by sighing, fasting, giving, forgiving, so to effect that sins may not overwhelm us? The path of 
this life, however, is troublesome, full of temptations: in prosperity, let it not lift us up; in adversity, let it 
not crush us. He who gave the happiness of this world gave it for thy comfort, not for thy ruin. Again, He 
who scourgeth thee in this life, doeth it for thy improvement, not for thy condemnation. Bear the Father 
that corrects thee for thy training, lest thou feel the judge in punishing thee. These things we tell you 
every day, and they must be often said, because they are good and wholesome. 


TRACTATE XIII 


CHAPTER III. 22-29 


1. The course of reading from the Gospel of John, as those of you who are concerned for your own 
progress may remember, so proceeds in regular order, that the passage which has now been read comes 
before us for exposition to-day. You remember that we have expounded it, in the preceding discourses, 
from the very beginning of the Gospel, as far as the lesson of to-day. And though perhaps you have 
forgotten much of it, at least it remains in your memory that we have done our part in it. What you have 
heard from it about the baptism of John, even though you retain not all, yet I believe you have heard that 
which you may retain. Also, what was said as to why the Holy Spirit appeared in the shape of a dove; and 
how that most knotty question was solved, namely, what was that something in the Lord which John did 
not know, and which he learned by means of the dove, whilst already John knew Him, since, as Jesus came 
to be baptized, he said to Him, “I ought to be baptized by Thee, and comest Thou to me?” when the Lord 
answered him, “Suffer it now, that all righteousness may be fulfilled.” 


2. Now, therefore, the order of our reading obliges us to return to that same John. The same is he who was 
prophesied of by Isaiah, “The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye a way for the Lord, make 
His paths straight.” Such testimony gave he to his Lord and (for the Lord deemed him worthy) his friend. 
And the Lord, even his friend, did also Himself bear witness to John. For concerning John He said, “Among 
them that are born of women, there hath not arisen a greater than John the Baptist.” But as He put 
Himself before John, in that wherein He was greater, He was God. “But he that is less,” saith He, “in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than he.” Less in age; greater in power, in deity, in majesty, in brightness: 
even as “in the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” In the 
preceding passages, however, John had given testimony to the Lord, in such wise that he did indeed call 
Him Son of God, but said not that He was God, nor yet denied it: he was silent as to His being God, not 
denied that He was God; but yet he was not altogether silent as to His being God, for perhaps we find this 
in the lesson of to-day. He had called Him Son of God; but men, too, have been called sons of God. He had 
declared Him to be of such excellence, that he was not himself worthy to loose the latchet of His shoe. 
Now this greatness gives us much to understand: whose shoe-latchet he was not worthy to loose, he than 
whom none greater had arisen among them that are born of women. He was more, indeed, than all men 
and angels. For we find an angel forbidding a man to fall at his feet. For example, when in the Apocalypse 
an angel was showing certain things to John, the writer of this Gospel, John, terrified at the greatness of 
the vision, fell down at the angel’s feet. But said the angel, “Rise; see thou do it not: worship God, for I am 
thy fellow-servant, and the brethren’s.” An angel, then, forbade a man to fall down at his feet. Is it not 
manifest that He must be above all angels, for whom a man, such that a greater than he has not risen 
among them that are born of women, declares himself to be not worthy to loose the latchet of His shoe? 


3. John, however, may say something more evidently, that our Lord Jesus Christ is God. We may find this in 
the present passage, that it is perhaps of Him we have been singing, “The Lord reigned over all the 
earth;” against which they are deaf who imagine that He reigns only in Africa. But let them not suppose 
that it is not of Christ it is spoken when it is said, “God reigned over all the earth.” For who else is our 
King, but our Lord Jesus Christ? It is He that is our King. And what have you heard in the same psalm, in 
the verse just sung? “Sing praises to our God, sing praises: sing praises to our King, sing praises.” Whom 
he called God, the same he called our King: “Sing praises to our God, sing praises: sing praises to our 
King, sing ye praises with understanding.” And that thou shouldest not understand Him to whom thou 
singest praises to reign in one part, he says, “For God is King of all the earth.” And how is He King of all 
the earth, who appeared in one part of the earth, in Jerusalem, in Judea, walking among men, born, 
sucking the breast, growing, eating, drinking, waking, sleeping, sitting at a well, wearied; laid hold of, 
scourged, spat upon, crowned with thorns, hanged on a tree, wounded with a spear, dead, buried? How 
then King of all the earth? What was seen locally was flesh, to carnal eyes only flesh was visible; the 
immortal majesty was concealed in mortal flesh. And with what eyes shall we be able to behold the 
immortal majesty, after penetrating through the structure of the flesh? There is another eye, there is an 
inner eye. Tobias, for example, was not without eyes, when, blind in his bodily eyes, he was giving 
precepts of life to his son. The son was holding the father’s hand, that the father might walk with his feet, 
whilst the father was giving the son counsel to walk in the way of righteousness. Here I see eyes, and 
there I understand eyes. And better are the eyes of him that gives counsel of life, than his who holds the 
hand. Such eyes Jesus also required when He said to Philip, “Am I so long time with you, and ye have not 
known me?” Such eyes He required when He said, “Philip, he that seeth me, seeth the Father.” These are 
the eyes of the understanding, these are the eyes of the mind. It is for that reason that the psalm, when it 
had said, “For God is King of all the earth,” immediately added, “Sing ye praises with understanding.” For 
in that I say, “Sing ye praises to our God,” I say that God is our King. But yet our King you have seen 
among men, as man; you have seen Him suffering, crucified, dead: there was in that flesh something 
concealed, which you might have seen with eyes of flesh. What was there concealed? “Sing ye praises 
with understanding.” Do not seek to see with the eyes what is beheld by the mind. “Sing praises” with the 
tongue, for He is among you as flesh; but because “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us,” 
render the sound to the flesh, render to God the gaze of the mind. “Sing ye praises with understanding,” 
and you see that the “Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 


4. Now let John also declare his witness: “After these things came Jesus and His disciples into the land of 
Judea; and there He tarried with them, and baptized.” Being baptized, He baptized. Not with that baptism 
with which He was baptized did He baptize. The Lord, being baptized by a servant, gives baptism, 
showing the path of humility and leading to the baptism of the Lord, that is, His own baptism, by giving an 
example of humility, in not Himself refusing baptism from a servant. And in the baptism by a servant, a 
way was prepared for the Lord; the Lord also being baptized, made Himself a way for them that come to 
Him. Let us hear Himself: “I am the way, the truth, and the life.” If thou seekest truth, keep the way, for 
the way and the truth are the same. The way that thou art going is the same as the whither thou art 
going: thou art not going by a way as one thing, to an object as another thing; not coming to Christ by 
something else as a way, thou comest to Christ by Christ. How by Christ to Christ? By Christ the man, to 
Christ God; by the Word made flesh, to the Word which in the beginning was God with God; from that 
which man ate, to that which angels daily eat. For so it is written, “He gave them bread of heaven: man 
ate the bread of angels.” What is the bread of angels? “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” How has man eaten the bread of angels? “And the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us.” 


5. But though we have said that angels eat, do not fancy, brethren, that this is done with teeth. For if you 
think so, God, of whom the angels eat, is as it were torn in pieces. Who tears righteousness in pieces? But 
still, some one asks me, And who is it that can eat righteousness? Well, how is it said, “Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled”? The food which thou eatest carnally 
perishes, in order to refresh thee; to repair thy waste it is consumed: eat righteousness; and while thou 
art refreshed, it continues entire. Just as by seeing this corporeal light, these eyes of ours are refreshed, 
and yet it is a corporeal thing that is seen by corporeal eyes. Many there have been, when too long in 
darkness, whose eyesight is weakened by fasting, as it were, from light. The eyes, deprived of their food 
(for they feed on light), become wearied by fasting, and weakened, so that they cannot bear to see the 
light by which they are refreshed; and if the light is too long absent, they are quenched, and the very 
sense of sight dies as it were in them. What then? Does the light become less, because so many eyes are 
daily fed by it? Thy eyes are refreshed, and the light remains entire. As God was able to show this in the 
case of corporeal light to corporeal eyes, does He not show that other light to clean hearts as unwearied, 
continuing entire, and in no respect failing? What light? “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God.” Let us see if this is light. “For with Thee is the fountain of light, and in Thy light shall we 
see light.” On earth, fountain is one thing, light another. When thirsting, thou seekest a fountain, and to 
get to the fountain thou seekest light; and if it is not day, thou lightest a lamp to get to the fountain. That 
fountain is the very light: to the thirsting a fountain, to the blind a light. Let the eyes be opened to see the 
light, let the lips of the heart be opened to drink of the fountain; that which thou drinkest, thou seest, thou 
hearest. God becomes all to thee; for He is to thee the whole of these things which thou lovest. If thou 
regardest things visible, neither is God bread, nor is God water, nor is God this light, nor is He garment 
nor house. For all these are things visible, and single separate things. What bread is, water is not; and 


what a garment is, a house is not; and what these things are, God is not, for they are visible things. God is 
all this to thee: if thou hungerest, He is bread to thee; if thou thirstest, He is water to thee; if thou art in 
darkness, He is light to thee: for He remains incorruptible. If thou art naked, He is a garment of 
immortality to thee, when this corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this mortal shall put on 
immortality. All things can be said of God, and nothing is worthily said of God. Nothing is wider than this 
poverty of expression. Thou seekest a fitting name for Him, thou canst not find it; thou seekest to speak of 
Him in any way soever, thou findest that He is all. What likeness have the lamb and the lion? Both is said 
of Christ. “Behold the Lamb of God!” How a lion? “The Lion of the tribe of Judah hath prevailed.” 


6. Let us hear John: “Jesus baptized.” We said that Jesus baptized. How Jesus? How the Lord? How the 
Son of God? How the Word? Well, but the Word was made flesh. “And John also was baptizing in AEnon, 
near to Salim.” A certain lake, “AEnon.” How do we know it was a lake? “Because there was much water 
there, and they came and were baptized. For John was not yet cast into prison.” If you remember (see, I 
say it again), I told you why John baptized: because the Lord must needs be baptized. And why must the 
Lord be baptized? Because many there would be to despise baptism, that they might appear to be 
endowed with greater grace than they saw other believers endowed with. For example, a catechumen, 
now living continently, might despise a married person, and say of himself that he was better than the 
other believer. That catechumen might possibly say in his heart, “What need have I to receive baptism, to 
have just what that other man has, than whom I am already better?” Therefore, lest that neck of pride 
should hurl to destruction certain men much elated with the merits of their own righteousness, the Lord 
was willing to be baptized by a servant, as if addressing His chief sons: “Why do you extol yourselves? 
Why lift yourselves up because you have, one prudence, another learning, another chastity, another the 
courage of patience? Can you possibly have as much as I who gave you these? And yet I was baptized by a 
servant, you disdain to be baptized by the Lord.” This is the sense of “to fulfill all righteousness.” 


7. But some one will say, “It were enough, then, that John baptized only the Lord; what need was there for 
others to be baptized by John?” Now we have said this too, that if John had baptized only the Lord, men 
would not be without this thought, that John had a better baptism than the Lord had. They would say, in 
fact, “So great was the baptism of John, that Christ alone was worthy to be baptized therewith.” 
Therefore, to show that the baptism which the Lord was to give was better than that of John,—that the 
one might be understood as that of a servant, the other as that of the Lord,—the Lord was baptized to give 
an example of humility; but He was not the only one baptized by John, lest John’s baptism should appear 
to be better than the baptism of the Lord. To this end, however, our Lord Jesus Christ showed the way, as 
you have heard, brethren, lest any man, arrogating to himself that he has abundance of some particular 
grace, should disdain to be baptized with the baptism of the Lord. For whatever the catechumen’s 
proficiency, he still carries the load of his iniquity: it is not forgiven him until he shall have come to 
baptism. Just as the people Israel were not rid of the Egyptians until they had come to the Red Sea, so no 
man is rid of the pressure of sins until he has come to the font of baptism. 


8. “Then there arose a question on the part of John’s disciples with the Jews about purifying.” John 
baptized, Christ baptized. John’s disciples were moved; there was a running after Christ, people were 
coming to John. Those who came to John, he sent to Jesus to be baptized; but they who were baptized by 
Christ were not sent to John. John’s disciples were alarmed, and began to dispute with the Jews, as usually 
happens. Understand the Jews to have declared that Christ was greater, and that to His baptism people 
ought to have recourse. John’s disciples, not yet understanding this, defended John’s baptism. They came 
to John himself, that he might solve the question. Understand, beloved. And here we are given to see the 
use of humility, and, when people were erring in the subject of dispute, are shown whether John desired to 
glory in himself. Now probably he said, “You say the truth, you contend rightly; mine is the better baptism, 
I baptized Christ Himself.” John could say this after Christ was baptized. If he wished to exalt himself, 
what an opportunity he had to do so! But he knew better before whom to humble himself: to Him whom he 
knew to have come after himself by birth, he willingly yielded precedence by confessing Him. He 
understood his own salvation to be in Christ. He had already said above, “We all have received out of His 
fullness;” and this is to confess Him to be God. For how can all men receive of His fullness, if He be not 
God? For if He is man in such wise that He is not God, then Himself also receives of the fullness of God, 
and so is not God. But if all men receive of His fullness, He is the fountain, they are drinkers. They that 
drink of a fountain, both thirst and drink. The fountain never thirsts; it has never need of itself. Men need 
a fountain. With thirsty stomachs and parched lips they run to the fountain to be refreshed. The fountain 
flows to refresh, so does the Lord Jesus. 


9. Let us see, then, what answer John gives: “They came unto John, and said unto him, Rabbi, he that was 
with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou barest witness, behold the same baptizeth, and all men come to 
him:” that is, What sayest thou? Ought they not to be hindered, that they may rather come to thee? “He 
answered and said, A man cannot receive anything, except it be given him from heaven.” Of whom, think 
you, had John said this? Of himself. “As a man, I received,” saith he, “from heaven.” Note, my beloved: “A 
man cannot receive anything, except it be given him from heaven. Ye yourselves bear me witness that I 
said, I am not the Christ.” As much as to say, “Why do ye deceive yourselves? See how you have put this 
question before me. What have you said to me? Rabbi, he that was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou 
barest witness.’ Then you know what sort of witness I bare to Him. Am I now to say that He is not the 
same whom I declared Him to be? And because I received somewhat from heaven, in order to be 


something, do you wish me to be empty of it, so as to speak against the truth? A man cannot receive 
anything, except it be given him from heaven. Ye yourselves bear me witness that I said I am not the 
Christ.’“ Thou art not the Christ; but what if thou art greater than He since thou didst baptize Him? “I am 
sent:” Iam the herald, He is the Judge. 


10. But hear a far stronger, a far more expressive testimony. See ye what it is we are treating of; see ye 
that to love any person in place of Christ is adultery. Why do I say this? Let us attend to the voice of John. 
People could be mistaken in him, could think him to be the person he was not. He rejects the false honor, 
in order to hold the truth complete. See what he declares Christ to be; what does he say himself is? “He 
that hath the bride is the bridegroom.” Be chaste, love the bridegroom. But what art thou, who sayest to 
us, “He that hath the bride is the bridegroom? But the friend of the bridegroom, who standeth and 
heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice.” The Lord our God will help me in 
proportion to the tumult of my heart, for it is full of sadness, to utter the grief I feel; but I beseech you by 
Christ Himself to imagine in thought what it will not be possible for me to utter; for I know that my grief 
cannot be expressed with befitting impressiveness. Now I see many adulterers who desire to get 
possession of the bride, purchased at so great a price, loved while deformed that she might be made fair, 
having been purchased and delivered and adorned by such an one; and those adulterers strive with their 
words to be loved instead of the bridegroom. Of that One it is said, “This is He that baptizeth.” Who is he 
that goes forth from us and says, “I am he that baptizeth”? Who is he that goes forth from us and says, 
“That is holy which I give”? Who is he that goes hence and says, “It is good for thee to be born of me”? Let 
us hear the friend of the bridegroom, not the adulterers against the bridegroom; let us hear one jealous, 
but not for himself. 


11. Brethen, return in thought to your own homes. I speak of carnal, I speak of earthly things; I speak 
after the manner of men, for the infirmity of your flesh. Many of you have, many of you wish to have, 
many, though you wish not to have, still have had wives; many who do not at all wish to have wives, are 
born of the wives of your fathers. This is a feeling that touches every heart. There is no man so alien from 
mankind in human affairs as not to feel what I say. Suppose that a man, having set out on a journey, had 
commended his bride to the care of his friend: “See, I pray thee, thou art my dear friend; see to it, lest in 
my absence some other may perchance be loved in my stead.” Then what sort of a person must he be, 
who, while the guardian of the bride or wife of his friend, does indeed endeavor that none other be loved, 
but if he wishes himself to be loved instead of his friend, and desires to enjoy her who was committed to 
his care, how detestable must he appear to all mankind! Let him see her gazing out of the window, or 
joking with some one somewhat too heedlessly, he forbids her as one who is jealous. I see him jealous, but 
let me see for whom he is jealous; whether for his absent friend or for his present self. Think that our Lord 
Jesus Christ has done this. He has committed His bride to the care of His friend; He has set out on a 
journey to a far country to receive a kingdom, as He says Himself in the Gospel, but yet is present in His 
majesty. Let the friend who has gone beyond the sea be deceived; and if he is deceived, woe to him who 
deceives! Why do men attempt to deceive God,—God who looks at the hearts of all, and searches the 
secrets of all? But some heretic shows himself, and says, “’Tis I that give, ’tis I that sanctify, ‘tis I that 
justify; go not thou to that other sect.” He does well indeed to be jealous, but see for whom. “Go not thou 
to idols,” saith he,—he is rightly jealous; “nor to diviners,”—still rightly jealous. Let us see for whom he is 
jealous: “What I give is holy, because it is I that give it; he is baptized whom I baptize; he whom I baptize 
not is not baptized.” Hear thou the friend of the bridegroom, learn to be jealous for thy friend; hear His 
voice who is “He that baptizeth.” Why desire to arrogate to thyself what is not thine? Is he so very absent 
who has left here his bride? Knowest thou not, that He who rose from the dead is sitting at the right hand 
of the Father? If the Jews despised Him hanging on the tree, dost thou despise Him sitting in heaven? Be 
assured, beloved, that I suffer great grief of this matter; but, as I have said, I leave the rest to your 
thoughts. I cannot utter it if I speak the whole day. If I bewail it the whole day, I do not enough. I cannot 
utter it, if I should have, as the prophet says, “a fountain of tears;” and were I changed into tears, and to 
become all tears, were I turned into tongues, and to become all tongues, it were not enough. 


12. Let us return and see what this John saith: “He that hath the bride is the bridegroom;” she is not my 
bride. And dost thou not rejoice in the marriage? Yea, saith he, I do rejoice: “But the friend of the 
bridegroom, who standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the voice of the bridegroom.” 
Not because of mine own voice, saith he, do I rejoice, but because of the Bridegroom’s voice. I am in the 
place of hearer; He, of speaker: I am as one that must be enlightened, He is the light; I am as the ear, He 
is the word. Therefore the friend of the Bridegroom standeth and heareth Him. Why standeth? Because he 
falls not. How falls not? Because he is humble. See him standing on solid ground; “I am not worthy to 
loose the latchet of His shoe.” Thou doest well to be humble; deservedly thou dost not fall; deservedly 
thou standest, and hearest Him, and rejoicest greatly for the Bridegroom’s voice. So also the apostle is the 
Bridegroom’s friend; he too is jealous, not for himself, but for the Bridegroom. Hear his voice when he is 
jealous: “I am jealous over you,” said he, “with the jealousy of God:” not with my own, nor for myself, but 
with the jealousy of God. Why? How? Over whom art thou jealous, and for whom? “For I have espoused 
you to one husband, to present a chaste virgin to Christ.” Why dost thou fear, then? Why art thou jealous? 
“T fear,” saith he, “lest, as the serpent beguiled Eve by his subtilty, so your minds should be corrupted 
from the chastity which is in Christ.” The whole Church is called a virgin. You see that the members of the 
Church are divers, that they are endowed with and do rejoice in divers gifts: some men wedded, some 
women wedded; some are widowers who seek no more to have wives, some are widows who seek no more 


to have husbands; some men preserve continence from their youth, some women have vowed their 
virginity to God: divers are the gifts, but all these are one virgin. Where is this virginity, for it is not in the 
body. It belongs to few women; and if virginity can be said of men, to few men in the Church belongs a 
holy integrity even of body; yet one such is a more honorable member. Other members, however, preserve 
virginity, not in body, but all in mind. What is the virginity of the mind? Entire faith, firm hope, sincere 
charity. This is the virginity which he, who, was jealous for the Bridegroom, feared might be corrupted by 
the serpent. For, just as the bodily member is marred in a certain part, so the seduction of the tongue 
defiles the virginity of the heart. Let her who does not desire without cause to keep virginity of body, see 
to it that she be not corrupted in mind. 


13. What shall I say, then, brethren? Even the heretics have virgins, and there are many virgins among 
heretics. Let us see whether they love the Bridegroom, so that this virginity may be guarded. For whom is 
it guarded? “For Christ.” Let us see if it be for Christ, and not for Donatus: let us see for whom this 
virginity is preserved: you can easily prove. Behold, I show you the Bridegroom, for He shows Himself. 
John bears witness to Him: “This is He that baptizeth.” O thou virgin, if for this Bridegroom thou 
preservest thy virginity, why runnest thou to him who says, “I am he that baptizeth,” while the friend of 
the Bridegroom tells thee, “This is He that baptizeth”? Again, thy Bridegroom possesseth the whole world; 
why, then, shouldst thou be defiled with a part of it? Who is the Bridegroom? “For God is King of all the 
earth.” This thy Bridegroom possesses the whole, because He purchased the whole. See at what price He 
purchased it, that thou mayest understand what He has purchased. What price has He given? He gave His 
blood. Where gave He, where shed He, His blood? In His passion. Is it not to thy Bridegroom thou singest, 
or feignest to sing, when the whole world was purchased: “They pierced my hands and my feet, they 
counted all my bones: but they themselves considered me, they looked upon me, they divided my 
garments among them, and upon my vesture they cast lots”? Thou art the bride, acknowledge thy 
Bridegroom’s vesture. Upon what vesture was the lot cast? Ask the Gospel; see to whom thou art 
espoused, see from whom thou receivest pledges. Ask the Gospel; see what it tells thee in the suffering of 
the Lord. “There was a coat” there: let us see what kind; “woven from the top throughout.” What does the 
coat woven from the top signify, but charity? What does this coat signify, but unity? Consider this coat, 
which not even the persecutors of Christ divided. For it saith, “They said among themselves, Let us not 
divide it, but let us cast lots upon it.” Behold that of which the psalm spoke! Christ’s persecutors did not 
rend His garment; Christians divide the Church. 


14. But what shall I say, brethren? Let us see plainly what He purchased. For there He bought, where He 
paid the price. Paid it for how much? If He paid it only for Africa, let us be Donatists, and not be called 
Donatists, but Christians; since Christ bought only Africa: although even here are other than Donatists. 
But He has not been silent of what He bought in this transaction. He has made up the account: thanks be 
to God, He has not tricked us. Need there is for that bride to hear, and then to understand to whom she 
has vowed her virginity. There, in that psalm where it says, “They pierced my hands and my feet, they 
counted all my bones;” wherein the Lord’s passion is most openly declared;—the psalm which is read 
every year on the last week, in the hearing of the whole people, at the approach of Christ’s passion; and 
this psalm is read both among them and us;—there, I say, note, brethren, what He has bought: let the bill 
of merchandise be read: hear ye what He bought: “All the ends of the earth shall remember, and turn unto 
the Lord; and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship in His sight: for the kingdom is His, and He 
shall rule the nations.” Behold what it is He has bought! Behold! “For God, the King of all the earth,” is 
thy Bridegroom. Why, then, wouldst thou have one so rich reduced to rags? Acknowledge Him: He bought 
the whole; yet thou sayest, “Thou hast a part of it here.” Oh, would that thou wert well-pleasing to thy 
Spouse; would that thou who speakest wert not defiled, and, what is worse, defiled in heart, not in body! 
Thou lovest a man instead of Christ; lovest one that says, “’Tis I that baptize;” not hearing the friend of 
the Bridegroom when he says, “This is He that baptizeth;” not hearing him when he says, “He that hath 
the bride is the Bridegroom.” I have not the bride, said he; but what am I? “But the friend of the 
Bridegroom, who standeth and heareth Him, rejoiceth greatly, because of the Bridegroom’s voice.” 


15. Evidently, then, my brethren, it profits those men nothing to keep virginity, to have continence, to give 
alms. All those doings which are praised in the Church profit them nothing; because they rend unity, 
namely, that “coat” of charity. What do they? Many among them are eloquent; great tongues, streams of 
tongues. Do they speak like angels? Let them hear the friend of the Bridegroom, jealous for the 
Bridegroom, not for himself: “Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 


16. But what say they? “We have baptism.” Thou hast, but not thine. It is one thing to have, another to 
own. Baptism thou hast, for thou hast received to be baptized, received as one enlightened, provided thou 
be not darkened of thyself; and when thou givest, thou givest as a minister, not as owner; as a herald 
proclaiming, not as a judge. The judge speaks through the herald, and nevertheless it is not written in the 
registers, “The herald said,” but, “The judge said.” Therefore see if what thou givest is thine by authority. 
But if thou hast received, confess with the friend of the Bridegroom, “A man cannot receive anything, 
except it be given him from heaven.” Confess with the friend of the Bridegroom, “He that hath the bride is 
the Bridegroom; but the friend of the Bridegroom standeth and heareth Him.” But O, would thou didst 
stand and hear Him, and not fall, to hear thyself! For by hearing Him, thou wouldst stand and hear; for 
thou wilt speak, and thy head is puffed with pride. I, saith the Church, if I am the bride, if I have received 


pledges, if I have been redeemed at the price of that blood, do hear the voice of the Bridegroom; and I do 
hear the voice of the Bridegroom’s friend too, if he give glory to my Bridegroom, not to himself. Let the 
friend speak: “He that hath the bride is the Bridegroom; but the friend of the Bridegroom standeth and 
heareth Him, and rejoices greatly because of the voice of the Bridegroom.” Behold, thou hast sacraments; 
and I grant that thou hast. Thou hast the form, but thou art a branch cut off from the vine; thou hast a 
form, I want the root. There is no fruit of the form, except where there is a root; but where is the root but 
in charity? Hear the form of the cut-off branches; let Paul speak: “Though I know all mysteries,” saith he, 
“and have all prophecy, and all faith” (and how great a faith!), “so as to remove mountains, and have not 
charity, I am nothing.” 


17. Let no man tell you fables, then. “Pontius wrought a miracle; and Donatus prayed, and God answered 
him from heaven.” In the first place, either they are deceived, or they deceive. In the last place, grant that 
he removes mountains: “And have not charity,” saith the apostle, “I am nothing.” Let us see whether he 
has charity. I would believe that he had, if he had not divided unity. For against those whom I may call 
marvel-workers, my God has put me on my guard, saying, “In the last times there shall arise false 
prophets, doing signs and wonders, to lead into error, if it were possible, even the elect: Lo, I have 
foretold it to you.” Therefore the Bridegroom has cautioned us, that we ought not to be deceived even by 
miracles. Sometimes, indeed, a deserter frightens a plain countryman; but whether he is of the camp, and 
whether he is the better of that character with which he is marked, is what he who would not be 
frightened or seduced attends to. Let us then, my brethren, hold unity: without unity, even he who works 
miracles is nothing. The people Israel was in unity, and yet wrought no miracles: Pharaoh’s magicians 
were out of unity, and yet they wrought the like works as Moses.” The people Israel, as I have said, 
wrought no miracles. Who were saved with God—they who did, or they who did not, work miracles? The 
Apostle Peter raised a dead person: Simon Magus did many things: there were there certain Christians 
who were not able to do either what Peter did or what Simon did; and wherein did they rejoice? In this, 
that their names were written in heaven. For this is what our Lord Jesus Christ said to the disciples on 
their return, because of the faith of the Gentiles. The disciples, in truth, themselves said, boasting, 
“Behold, Lord, in Thy name even the devils are subject to us.” Rightly indeed they confessed, they brought 
the honor to the name of Christ; and yet what does He say to them? “Do not ye glory in this, that the 
devils are subject to you; but rejoice that your names are written in heaven.” Peter cast out devils. Some 
old widow, some lay person or other, having charity, and holding the integrity of faith, forsooth does not do 
this. Peter is the eye in the body, that man is the finger, yet is he in the same body in which Peter is; and if 
the finger has less power than the eye, yet it is not cut off from the body. Better is it to be a finger and to 
be in the body, than to be an eye and to be plucked out of the body. 


18. Therefore, my brethren, let no man deceive you, let no man seduce you: love the peace of Christ, who 
was crucified for you, whilst He was God. Paul says, “Neither he that planteth is anything, neither he that 
watereth, but God who giveth the increase.” And does any of us say that he is something? If we say that 
we are something, and give not the glory to Him, we are adulterers; we desire ourselves to be loved, not 
the Bridegroom. Love ye Christ, and us in Him, in whom also you are beloved by us. Let the members love 
one another, but live all under the Head. With grief indeed, my brethren, I have been obliged to speak 
much, and yet I have said little: I have not been able to finish the passage; God will help us to finish it in 
due season. I did not wish to burden your hearts further; I wish them to be free for sighs and prayers in 
behalf of those who are still deaf and do not understand. 


TRACTATE XIV 


CHAPTER III. 29-36 


1. This lesson from the holy Gospel shows us the excellency of our Lord Jesus Christ’s divinity, and the 
humility of the man who earned the title of the Bridegroom’s friend; that we may distinguish between the 
man who is man, and the Man who is God. For the Man who is God is our Lord Jesus Christ, God before all 
ages, Man in the age of our world: God of the Father, man of the Virgin, yet one and the same Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, Son of God, God and man. But John, a man of distinguished grace, was sent before 
Him, a man enlightened by Him who is the Light. For of John it is said, “He was not the Light, but that he 
should bear witness of the Light.” He may himself be called a light indeed, and rightly so; but an 
enlightened, not an enlightening light. The light that enlightens, and that which is enlightened, are 
different things: for even our eyes are called lights (lumina), and yet when we open them in the dark, they 
do not see. But the light that enlightens is a light both from itself and for itself, and does not need another 
light for its shining; but all the rest need it, that they may shine. 


2. Accordingly John confessed Him: as you have heard that when Jesus was making many disciples, and 
they reported to John as if to excite him to jealousy,—for they told the matter as if moved by envy, “Lo, he 
is making more disciples than thou,”—John confessed what he was, and thereby merited to belong to Him, 
because he dared not affirm himself to be that which Jesus is. Now this is what John said: “A man cannot 
receive anything, except it be given him from heaven.” Therefore Christ gives, man receives. “Ye 
yourselves bear me witness that I said, I am not the Christ, but that I am sent before Him. He that hath 
the bride is the Bridegroom; but the friend of the Bridegroom, who standeth and heareth Him, rejoiceth 
greatly because of the Bridegroom’s voice.” Not of himself did he give himself joy. He that will have joy of 


himself shall be sad; but he that will have his joy of God will ever rejoice, because God is everlasting. Dost 
thou desire to have everlasting joy? Cleave to Him who is everlasting. Such an one John declared himself 
to be. “Because of the Bridegroom’s voice, the friend of the Bridegroom rejoiceth,” not because of his own 
voice, and “standeth and heareth.” Therefore, if he falls, he heareth Him not: for of a certain one who fell 
it is said, “And he stood not in the truth;” this is said of the devil. It behoves the Bridegroom’s friend, then, 
“to stand and to hear.” What is it to stand? It is to abide in His grace, which he received. And he hears a 
voice at which he rejoices. Such was John: he knew whereof he rejoiced; he did not arrogate to himself to 
be what he was not; he knew himself as one enlightened, not the enlightener. “But that was the true 
Light,” saith the evangelist, “that lighteneth every man coming into this world.” If “every man,” then also 
John himself; for he too is of men. Moreover, although none hath arisen among them that are born of 
women greater than John, yet he was himself one of those that are born of women. Is he to be compared 
with Him who, because He willed it, was born by a singular and extraordinary birth? For both generations 
of the Lord are unexampled, both the divine and the human: by the divine He has no mother; by the 
human, no father. Therefore John was but one of the rest: of greater grace, however, so that of those born 
of women none arose greater than he; so great a testimony he gave to our Lord Jesus Christ as to call Him 
the Bridegroom, and himself the Bridegroom’s friend, not worthy however to loose the latchet of the 
Bridegroom’s shoe. You have already heard much on this point, beloved: let us look to what follows; for it 
is somewhat hard to understand. But as John himself says, that “no man can receive anything, except it be 
given him from heaven,” whatever we shall not have understood, let us ask Him who gives from heaven: 
for we are men, and cannot receive anything, except He, who is not man, give it us. 


3. Now this is what follows: and John says, “This my joy therefore is fulfilled.” What is his joy? To rejoice 
at the Bridegroom’s voice. It is fulfilled in me, I have my grace; more I do not assume to myself, lest also I 
lose what I have received. What is this joy? “With joy rejoiceth for the Bridegroom’s voice.” A man may 
understand, then, that he ought not to rejoice of his own wisdom, but of the wisdom which he has 
received from God. Let him ask nothing more, and he loses not what he found. For many, in that they 
affirmed themselves to be wise, became fools. The apostle convicts them, and says of them, “Because that 
which is known of God is manifest to them; for God has showed it unto them.” Hear ye what he says of 
certain unthankful, ungodly men: “For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, His eternal power likewise, and Godhead; so that they are 
without excuse.” Why without excuse? “Because, knowing God” (he said not, “because they knew Him 
not”), “they glorified Him not as God, nor were thankful; but became vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened: professing themselves to be wise, they became fools.” If they had known God, 
they had known at the same time that God, and none other, had made them wise; and they would not then 
attribute to themselves that which they did not have from themselves, but to Him from whom they had 
received it. But by their unthankfulness they became fools. Therefore, what God gave freely, He took from 
the unthankful. John would not be this; he would be thankful: he confessed to have received, and declared 
that he rejoiced for the Bridegroom’s voice, saying, “Therefore this my joy is fulfilled.” 


4. “He must increase, but I must decrease.” What is this? He must be exalted, but I must be humbled. 
How is Jesus to increase? How is God to increase? The perfect does not increase. God neither increases 
nor decreases. For if He increases, He is not perfect; if He decreases, he is not God. And how can Jesus 
increase, being God? If to man’s estate, since He deigned to be man and was a child; and, though the 
Word of God, lay an infant in a manger; and, though His mother’s Creator, yet sucked the milk of infancy 
of her: then Jesus having grown in age of the flesh, that perhaps is the reason why it is said, “He must 
increase, but I must decrease.” But why in this? As regards the flesh, John and Jesus were of the same 
age, there being six months between them: they had grown up together; and if our Lord Jesus Christ had 
willed to be here longer before His death, and that John should be here with Him, then, as they had grown 
up together, so would they have grown old together: in what way, then, “He must increase but I must 
decrease”? Above all, our Lord Jesus Christ being now thirty years old, does a man who is already thirty 
years old still grow? From that same age, men begin to go downward, and to decline to graver age, thence 
to old age. Again, even had they both been lads, he would not have said, “He must increase,” but, We must 
increase together. But now each is thirty years of age. The interval of six months makes no difference in 
age; the difference is discovered by reading rather than by the look of the persons. 


5. What means, then, “He must increase, but I must decrease”? This is a great mystery! Before the Lord 
Jesus came, men were glorying of themselves; He came a man, to lessen man’s glory, and to increase the 
glory of God. Now He came without sin, and found all men in sin. If thus He came to put away sin, God 
may freely give, man may confess. For man’s confession is man’s lowliness: God’s pity is God’s loftiness. 
Therefore, since He came to forgive man his sins, let man acknowledge his own lowliness and let God 
show His pity. “He must increase, but I must decrease:” that is, He must give, but I must receive; He must 
be glorified, but I must confess. Let man know his own condition, and confess to God; and hear the apostle 
as he says to a proud, elated man, bent on extolling himself: “What hast thou that thou didst not receive? 
And if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory as if thou didst not receive it?” Then let man understand 
that he has received; and when he would call that his own which is not his, let him decrease: for it is good 
for him that God be glorified in him. Let him decrease in himself, that he may be increased in God. These 
testimonies and this truth, Christ and John signified by their deaths. For John was lessened by the Head: 
Christ was exalted on the cross; so that even there it appeared what this is, “He must increase, but I must 
decrease.” Again, Christ was born when the days were just beginning to lengthen; John was born when 


they began to shorten. Thus their very creation and deaths testify to the words of John, when he says, “He 
must increase, but I must decrease.” May the glory of God then increase in us, and our own glory 
decrease, that even ours may increase in God! For this is what the apostle says, this is what Holy 
Scripture says: “He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” Wilt thou glory in thyself? Thou wilt grow; but 
grow worse in thy evil. For whoso grows worse is justly decreased. Let God, then, who is ever perfect, 
grow, and grow in thee. For the more thou understandest God, and apprehendest Him, He seems to be 
growing in thee; but in Himself He grows not, being ever perfect. Thou didst understand a little yesterday; 
thou understandest more to-day, wilt understand much more to-morrow: the very light of God increases in 
thee: as if thus God increases, who remains ever perfect. It is as if one’s eyes were being cured of former 
blindness, and he began to see a little glimmer of light, and the next day he saw more, and the third day 
still more: to him the light would seem to grow; yet the light is perfect, whether he see it or not. Thus it is 
also with the inner man: he makes progress indeed in God, and God seems to be increasing in him; yet 
man himself is decreasing, that he may fall from his own glory, and rise into the glory of God. 


6. What we have just heard, appears now distinctly and clearly. “He that cometh from above, is above all.” 
See what he says of Christ. What of himself? “He that is of the earth, is of earth, and speaketh of the 
earth. He that cometh from above is above all”—this is Christ; and “he that is of the earth, is of earth, and 
speaketh of the earth”—this is John. And is this the whole: John is of the earth, and speaks of the earth? Is 
the whole testimony that he bears of Christ a speaking of the earth? Are they not voices of God that are 
heard from John, when he bears witness of Christ? Then how does he speak of the earth? He said this of 
man. So far as relates to man in himself, he is of earth, and speaks of the earth; and when he speaks some 
divine things, he is enlightened by God. For, were he not enlightened, he would be earth speaking of 
earth. God’s grace is apart by itself, the nature of man apart by itself. Do but examine the nature of man: 
man is born and grows, he learns the customs of men. What does he know but earth, of earth? He speaks 
the things of men, knows the things of men, minds the things of men; carnal, he judges carnally, 
conjectures carnally: lo! it is man all over. Let the grace of God come, and enlighten his darkness, as it 
saith, “Thou wilt lighten my candle, O Lord; my God, enlighten my darkness;” let it take the mind of man, 
and turn it to its own light; immediately he begins to say, as the apostle says, “Yet not I, but the grace of 
God that is with me;” and, “Now I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” That is to say, “He must 
increase, but I must decrease.” Thus John: as regards John, he is of the earth, and speaks of the earth; 
whatever that is divine thou hast heard from John, is of Him that enlightens, not of him that receives. 


7. “He that cometh from heaven is above all; and what He hath seen and heard, that He testifieth: and no 
man receiveth His testimony.” Cometh from heaven, is above all, our Lord Jesus Christ; of whom it was 
said above, “No man hath ascended into heaven, but He that came down from heaven, the Son of man 
who is in heaven.” And He is above all; “and what He hath seen and heard, that He speaks.” Moreover, He 
hath a Father, being Himself the Son of God; He hath a Father, and He also hears of the Father. And what 
is that which He hears of the Father? Who can unfold this? When can my tongue, when can my heart be 
sufficient, either the heart to understand, or the tongue to utter, what that is which the Son hath heard 
from the Father? May it be the Son has heard the Word of the Father? Nay, the Son is the Word of the 
Father. You see how all human effort is here wearied out; you see how all guessing of our heart, all 
straining of our darkened mind, here fails. I hear the Scripture saying that the Son speaks that which He 
heareth from the Father; and again, I hear the Scripture saying that the Son is Himself the Word of the 
Father: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” The words 
that we speak are fleeting and transient: as soon as thy word has sounded from thy mouth, it passeth 
away; it makes its noise, and passes away into silence. Canst thou follow thy sound, and hold it to make it 
stand? Thy thought, however, remains, and of that thought that remains thou utterest many words that 
pass away. What say we, brethren? When God spake, did He give out a voice, or sounds, or syllables? If He 
did, in what tongue spake He? In Hebrew, or in Greek, or in Latin? Tongues are necessary where there is 
a distinction of nations. But there none can say that God spake in this tongue, or in that. Observe thy own 
heart. When thou conceivest a word which thou mayest utter,—For I will say, if I can, what we may note in 
ourselves, not whereby we may comprehend that,—well, when thou conceivest a word to utter, thou 
meanest to utter a thing, and the very conception of the thing is already a word in thy heart: it has not yet 
come forth, but it is already born in the heart, and is waiting to come forth. But thou considerest the 
person to whom it is to come forth, with whom thou art to speak: if he is a Latin, thou seekest a Latin 
expression; if a Greek, thou thinkest of Greek words; if a Punic, thou considerest whether thou knowest 
the Punic language: for the diversity of hearers thou hast recourse to divers tongues to utter the word 
conceived; but the conception itself was bound by no tongue in particular. Whilst therefore God, when 
speaking, required not a language, nor took up any kind of speech, how was He heard by the Son, seeing 
that God’s speaking is the Son Himself? As, in fact, thou hast in thy heart the word that thou speakest, 
and as it is with thee, and is none other than the spiritual conception itself (for just as thy soul is spirit, so 
also the word which thou hast conceived is spirit; for it has not yet received sound to be divided by 
syllables, but remains in the conception of thy heart, and in the mirror of the mind); so God gave out His 
Word, that is, begat the Son. And thou, indeed, begettest the word even in thy heart according to time; 
God without time begat the Son by whom He created all times. Whilst, therefore, the Son is the Word of 
God, and the Son spoke to us not His own word, but the word of the Father, He willed to speak Himself to 
us when He was speaking the word of the Father. This it is that John said, as was fit and necessary; and 
we have expounded according to our ability. He whose heart has not yet attained to a proper perception of 
so great a matter, has whither to turn himself, has where to knock, has from whom to ask, from whom to 


seek, of whom to receive. 


8. “He that cometh from heaven is above all; and what He hath seen and heard, that testifieth He; and His 
testimony no man receiveth.” If no man, to what purpose came He? He means, no man of a certain class. 
There are some people prepared for the wrath of God, to be damned with the devil; of these, none 
receiveth the testimony of Christ. For if none at all, not any man, received, what could these words mean, 
“But he that received His testimony hath set to his seal that God is true”? Not certainly, then, no man, if 
thou sayest thyself, “He that received His testimony has set to his seal that God is true.” Perhaps John, on 
being questioned, would answer and say, I know what I have said, in saying no man. There are, in fact, 
people born to God’s wrath, and thereunto foreknown. For God knows who they are that will and that will 
not believe; He knows who they are that shall persevere in that in which they have believed, and who that 
shall fall away; and all that shall be for eternal life are numbered by God; and He knows already the 
people set apart. And if He knows this, and has given to the prophets by His Spirit to know it, He gave this 
also to John. Now John was observing, not with his eye,—for as regards himself he is earth, and speaketh 
of earth,—but with that grace of the Spirit which he received of God, he saw a certain people, ungodly, 
unbelieving. Contemplating that people in its unbelief, he says, “His testimony, who came from heaven, no 
man receiveth.” No man of whom? Of them who shall be on the left hand, of them to whom it shall be said, 
“Go into the everlasting fire, which is prepared for the devil and his angels.” Who are they that do receive 
it? They who shall be at the right hand, they to whom it shall be said, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
receive the kingdom which is prepared for you from the beginning of the world.” He observes, then, in the 
Spirit a dividing, but in the human race a mingling together; and that which is not yet separated locally, 
he separated in the understanding, in the view of the heart; and he saw two peoples, one of believers, one 
of unbelievers. Fixing his thought on the unbelievers, he says, “He that cometh from heaven is above all; 
and what He hath seen and heard, that He testifieth and no man receiveth His testimony.” He then turned 
his thought from the left hand, and looked at the right, and proceeded to say, “He that received His 
testimony has set to his seal that God is true.” What means “has set to his seal that God is true,” if it be 
not that man is a liar, and God is true? For no human being can speak any truth, unless he be enlightened 
by Him who cannot lie. God, then, is true; but Christ is God. Wouldest thou prove this? Receive His 
testimony and thou findest it. For “he that hath received His testimony has set to his seal that God is 
true.” Who is true? The same who came from heaven, and is above all, is God, and true. But if thou dost 
not yet understand Him to be God, thou hast not yet received His testimony: receive it, and thou puttest 
thy seal to it; confidently thou understandest, definitely thou acknowledgest, that God is true. 


9. “For He whom God hath sent speaketh the words of God.” Himself is the true God, and God sent Him: 
God sent God. Join both, one God, true God sent by God. Ask concerning them singly, He is God; ask 
concerning them both, they are God. Not individually God, and both Gods; but each individual God, and 
both God. For so great is the charity of the Holy Spirit there, so great the peace of unity, that when thou 
questionest about them individually, the answer to thee is, God; when thou askest concerning the Trinity, 
thou gettest for answer, God. For if the spirit of man, when it cleaves to God, is one spirit, as the apostle 
openly declares, “He that is joined to the Lord is one spirit;” how much more is the equal Son, joined to 
the Father, together with Him one God! Hear another testimony. You know how many believed, when they 
sold all they had and laid it at the apostles’ feet, that it might be distributed to each according to his need; 
and what saith the Scripture of that gathering of the saints? “They had one soul and one heart in the 
Lord.” If charity made one soul of so many souls, and one heart of so many hearts, how great must be the 
charity between the Father and the Son! Surely it must be greater than that between those men who had 
one heart. If, then, the heart of many brethren was one by charity, if the soul of many brethren was one by 
charity, wouldst thou say that God the Father and God the Son are two? If they are two Gods, there is not 
the highest charity between them. For if charity is here so great as to make thy soul and thy friend’s soul 
one soul, how can it be then that the Father and the Son is not one God? Far be unfeigned faith from this 
thought. In short, how excellent that charity is, understand hence: the souls of many men are many, and if 
they love one another, it is one soul; still, in the case of men, they may be called many souls, because the 
union is not so strong. But there it is right for thee to say one God; two or three Gods it is not right for 
thee to say. From this, the supreme and surpassing excellency of charity is shown thee to be such, that a 
greater cannot be. 


10. “For He whom God hath sent speaketh the words of God.” This, of course, he said of Christ, to 
distinguish himself from Christ. What then? Did not God send John himself? Did he not say himself, “I am 
sent before Him”? and, “He that sent me to baptize with water”? And is it not of John that it is said, 
“Behold, I send my messenger before Thee, and he shall prepare Thy way”? Does he not himself speak the 
words of God, he of whom it is said that he is more than a prophet? Then, if God sent him too, and he 
speaks the words of God, how do we understand him to have distinctly said of Christ, “He whom God hath 
sent speaketh the words of God”? But see what he adds: “For God giveth not the Spirit by measure.” What 
is this, “For God giveth not the Spirit by measure”? We find that God does give the Spirit by measure. 
Hear the apostle when he says, “According to the measure of the gift of Christ.” To men He gives by 
measure, to the only Son He gives not by measure. How does He give to men by measure? “To one is 
given by the Spirit the word of wisdom; to another the word of wisdom according to the same Spirit; to 
another faith by the same Spirit; to another prophecy; to another discerning of spirits; to another kinds of 
tongues; to another the gift of healing. Are all apostles? Are all prophets? Are all teachers? Are all 
workers of miracles? Have all the gift of healing? Do all speak with tongues? Do all interpret?” This man 


has one gift, that man another; and what that man has, this has not: there is a measure, a certain division 
of gifts. To men, therefore, it is given by measure, and concord among them makes one body. As the hand 
receives one kind of gift to work, the eye another to see, the ear another to hear, the foot another to walk; 
nevertheless the soul that does all is one, in the hand to work, in the foot to walk, in the ear to hear, in the 
eye to see; so are also the gifts of believers diverse, distributed to them as to members, to each according 
to his proper measure. But Christ, who gives, receives not by measure. 


11. Now hear further what follows: because He had said of the Son, “For God giveth not the Spirit by 
measure: the Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into His hand,” He added, “hath given all 
things into His hands,” that thou mightest know also here with what distinction it is said, “The Father 
loveth the Son.” And why? Does the Father not love John? And yet He has not given all things into his 
hand. Does the Father not love Paul? And yet He has not given all things into his hand. “The Father loveth 
the Son:” but as father loveth, not as master loveth a servant; as the Only Son, not as an adopted son. And 
so “hath given all things into His hand.” What means “all things”? That the Son should be such as the 
Father is. To equality with Himself He begat Him in whom it was no robbery to be in the form of God, 
equal to God. “The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into His hand.” Therefore, having 
deigned to send us the Son, let us not imagine that it is something less than the Father that is sent to us. 
The Father, in sending the Son, sent His other self. 


12. But the disciples, still thinking that the Father is something greater than the Son, seeing only the 
flesh, and not understanding His divinity, said to Him, “Lord, show us the Father and it sufficeth us.” As 
much as to say, “We know Thee already, and bless Thee that we know Thee: for we thank Thee that Thou 
hast shown Thyself to us. But as yet we know not the Father: therefore our heart is inflamed, and 
occupied with a certain holy longing of seeing Thy Father who sent Thee. Show us Him, and we shall 
desire nothing more of Thee: for it sufficeth us when He has been shown, than whom none can be 
greater.” A good longing, a good desire; but small intelligence. Now the Lord Jesus Himself, regarding 
them as small men seeking great things, and Himself great among the small, and yet small among the 
small, says to Philip, one of the disciples, who had said this: “Am I so long time with you, and ye have not 
known me, Philip?” Here Philip might have answered, Thee we have known, but did we say to Thee, Show 
us Thyself? We have known Thee, but it is the Father we seek to know. He immediately adds, “He that 
hath seen me, hath seen the Father also.” If, then, One equal with the Father has been sent, let us not 
estimate Him from the weakness of the flesh, but think of the majesty clothed in flesh, but not weighed 
down by the flesh. For, remaining God with the Father, He was made man among men, that, through Him 
who was made man, thou mightest become such as to receive God. For man could not receive God. Man 
could see man; God he could not apprehend. Why could he not apprehend God? Because he had not the 
eye of the heart, by which to apprehend Him. There was something within disordered, something without 
sound: man had the eyes of the body sound, but the eyes of the heart sick. He was made man to the eye of 
the body; so that, believing on Him who could be seen in bodily form, thou mightst be healed for seeing 
Him whom thou wast not able to see spiritually. “Am I so long time with you, and ye know me not, Philip? 
He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father also.” Why did they not see Him? Lo, they did see Him, and 
yet saw not the Father: they saw the flesh, but the majesty was concealed. What the disciples who loved 
Him saw, saw also the Jews who crucified Him. Inwardly, then, was He all; and in such manner inwardly in 
the flesh, that He remained with the Father when He came to the flesh. 


13. Carnal thought does not apprehend what I say: let it defer understanding, and begin by faith; let it 
hear what follows: “He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life: and he that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on him.” He has not said, The wrath of God cometh to him; 
but, “The wrath of God abideth on him.” All that are born mortals have the wrath of God with them. What 
wrath of God? That wrath which Adam first received. For if the first man sinned, and heard the sentence, 
“Thou shalt die the death,” he became mortal, and we began to be born mortal; and we have been born 
with the wrath of God. From this stock came the Son, not having sin, and He was clothed with flesh and 
mortality. If He partook with us of the wrath of God, are we slow to partake with Him the grace of God? 
He, then, that will not believe the Son, on the same “the wrath of God abideth.” What wrath of God? That 
of which the apostle says, “We also were by nature the children of wrath, even as the rest.” All are 
therefore children of wrath, because coming of the curse of death. Believe on Christ, for thee made 
mortal, that thou mayest receive Him, the immortal; and when thou shalt have received His immortality, 
thou shalt no longer be mortal. He lived, thou wast dead; He died that thou shouldst live. He has brought 
us the grace of God, and has taken away the wrath of God. God has conquered death, lest death should 
conquer man. 


TRACTATE XV 


CHAPTER IV. 1-42 


1. It is nothing new to your ears, beloved, that the Evangelist John, like an eagle, takes a loftier flight, and 
soars above the dark mist of earth, to gaze with steadier eyes upon the light of truth. From his Gospel 
much has already been treated of and discussed through our ministry, with the Lord’s help; and the 
passage which has been read to-day follows in due order. What I am about to say, with the Lord’s 
permission, many of you will hear in such wise that you will be reviewing what you know, rather than 
learning what you know not. Yet, for all that, your attention ought not to be slack, because it is not an 
acquiring, but a reviewing, of knowledge. This has been read, and we have in our hands to discourse upon 
this passage—that which the Lord Jesus spoke with the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well. The things 
spoken there are great mysteries, and the similitudes of great things; feeding the hungry, and refreshing 
the weary soul. 


2. Now when the Lord knew this, “when He had heard that the Pharisees had learned that He was making 
more disciples than John, and baptized more (though Jesus baptized not, but His disciples), He left Judea, 
and departed again into Galilee.” We must not discourse of this too long, lest, by dwelling on what is 
manifest, we shall lack the time to investigate and lay open what is obscure. Certainly, if the Lord saw that 
the fact of their coming to know that He made more disciples, and baptized more, would so avail to 
salvation to the Pharisees in following Him, as to become themselves His disciples, and to desire to be 
baptized by Him; rather would He not have left Judea, but would have remained there for their sakes. But 
because He knew their knowledge of the fact, and at the same time knew their envy, and that they learned 
this, not to follow, but to persecute him, He departed thence. He could, indeed, even when present, cause 
that He should not be taken of them, if He would not; He had it in His power not to be put to death, if He 
would not, since He had the power not to be born, if He would not. But because, in everything that He did 
as man, He was showing an example to them who were to believe on Him (that any one servant of God 
sinneth not if he retire into another place, when he sees, it may be, the rage of his persecutors, or of them 
that seek to bring his soul into evil; but if a servant of God did this he might appear to commit sin, had not 
the Lord led the way in doing it), that good Master did this to teach us, not because He feared it. 


3. It may perhaps surprise you why it is said, that “Jesus baptized more than John;” and after this was 
said, it is subjoined, “although Jesus baptized not, but His disciples.” What then? Was the statement made 
false, and then corrected by this addition? Or, are both true, viz. that Jesus both did and also did not 
baptize? He did in fact baptize, because it was He that cleansed; and He did not baptize, because it was 
not He that touched. The disciples supplied the ministry of the body; He afforded the aid of His majesty. 
Now, when could He cease from baptizing, so long as He ceased not from cleansing? Of Him it is said by 
the same John, in the person of the Baptist, who saith, “This is He that baptizeth.” Jesus, therefore, is still 
baptizing; and so long as we continue to be baptized, Jesus baptizeth. Let a man come without fear to the 
minister below; for he has a Master above. 


4. But it may be one saith, Christ does indeed baptize, but in spirit, not in body. As if, indeed, it were by 
the gift of another than He that any is imbued even with the sacrament of corporal and visible baptism. 
Wouldest thou know that it is He that baptizeth, not only with the Spirit, but also with water? Hear the 
apostle: “Even as Christ,” saith he, “loved the Church, and gave Himself for it, purifying it with the 
washing of water by the Word, that He might present to Himself a glorious Church, not having spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing.” Purifying it. How? “With the washing of water by the Word.” What is the 
baptism of Christ? The washing of water by the Word. Take away the water, it is no baptism; take away the 
Word, it is no baptism. 


5. This much, then, on the preliminary circumstances, by occasion of which He came to a conversation 
with that woman, let us look at the matters that remain; matters full of mysteries and pregnant with 
sacraments. “And He must needs pass through Samaria. He cometh then to a city of Samaria which is 
called Sychar, near to the parcel of ground which Jacob gave to his son Joseph. Now Jacob’s fountain was 
there.” It was a well; but every well is a fountain, yet not every fountain a well. For where the water flows 
from the earth, and offers itself for use to them that draw it, it is called a fountain; but if accessible, and 
on the surface, it is called only a fountain: if, however, it be deep and far down, it is called a well, but in 
such wise as not to lose the name of fountain. 


6. “Jesus therefore, being wearied with His journey, sat thus on the well. It was about the sixth hour.” Now 
begin the mysteries. For it is not without a purpose that Jesus is weary; not indeed without a purpose that 
the strength of God is weary; not without a purpose that He is weary, by whom the wearied are refreshed; 
not without a purpose is He weary, by whose absence we are wearied, by whose presence we are 
strengthened. Nevertheless Jesus is weary, and weary with His journey; and He sits down, and that, too, 
near a well; and it is at the sixth hour that, being wearied, He sits down. All these things hint something, 
are intended to intimate something, they make us eager, and encourage us to knock. May Himself open to 
us and to you; He who has deigned to exhort us, so as to say, “Knock, and it shall be opened to you.” It 
was for thee that Jesus was wearied with His journey. We find Jesus to be strength, and we find Jesus to be 


weak: we find a strong and a weak Jesus: strong, because “in the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God: the same was in the beginning with God.” Wouldest thou see how 
this Son of God is strong? “All things were made by Him, and without Him was nothing made:” and 
without labor, too, were they made. Then what can be stronger than He, by whom all things were made 
without labor? Wouldest thou know Him weak? “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” The 
strength of Christ created thee, the weakness of Christ created thee anew. The strength of Christ caused 
that to be which was not: the weakness of Christ caused that what was should not perish. He fashioned us 
by His strength, He sought us by His weakness. 


7. As weak, then, He nourishes the weak, as a hen her chickens; for He likened Him self to a hen: “How 
often,” He saith to Jerusalem, “would I have gathered thy children under my wings, as a hen her chickens; 
but thou wouldest not!” And you see, brethren, how a hen becomes weak with her chickens. No other 
bird, when it is a mother, is recognized at once to be so. We see all kinds of sparrows building their nests 
before our eyes; we see swallows, storks, doves, every day building their nests; but we do not know them 
to be parents, except when we see them on their nests. But the hen is so enfeebled over her brood, that 
even if the chickens are not following her, if thou see not the young ones, yet thou knowest her at once to 
be a mother. With her wings drooping, her feathers ruffled, her note hoarse, in all her limbs she becomes 
so sunken and abject, that, as I have said, even though thou seest not her young, yet thou perceivest her 
to be a mother. In such manner was Jesus weak, wearied with His journey. His journey is the flesh 
assumed for us. For how can He, who is present everywhere, have a journey, He who is nowhere absent? 
Whither does He go, or whence, but that He could not come to us, except He had assumed the form of 
visible flesh? Therefore, as He deigned to come to us in such manner, that He appeared in the form ofa 
servant by the flesh assumed, that same assumption of flesh is His journey. Thus, “wearied with His 
journey,” what else is it but wearied in the flesh? Jesus was weak in the flesh: but do not thou become 
weak; but in His weakness be strong, because what is “the weakness of God is stronger than men.” 


8. Under this image of things, Adam, who was the figure of Him that was to be, afforded us a great 
indication of this mystery; rather, God afforded it in him. For he was deemed worthy to receive a wife 
while he slept, and that wife was made for him of his own rib: since from Christ, sleeping on the cross, 
was the Church to come,—from His side, namely, as He slept; for it was from His side, pierced with the 
spear, as He hung on the cross, that the sacraments of the Church flowed forth. But why have I chosen to 
say this, brethren? Because it is the weakness of Christ that makes us strong. A remarkable figure of this 
went before in the case of Adam. God could have taken flesh from the man to make of it a woman, and it 
seems that this might have been the more suitable. For it was the weaker sex that was being made, and 
weakness ought to have been made of flesh rather than of bone; for the bones are the stronger parts in 
the flesh. He took not flesh to make of it a woman; but took a bone, and of the bone was the woman 
shaped, and flesh was filled in into the place of the bone. He could have restored bone for bone; He could 
have taken, not a rib, but flesh, for the making of the woman. What, then, did this signify? Woman was 
made, as it were, strong, from the rib; Adam was made, as it were, weak, from the flesh. It is Christ and 
the Church; His weakness is our strength. 


9. But why at the sixth hour? Because at the sixth age of the world. In the Gospel, count up as an hour 
each, the first age from Adam to Noah; the second, from Noah to Abraham; the third, from Abraham to 
David; the fourth, from David to the removing to Babylon; the fifth, from the removing to Babylon to the 
baptism of John: thence is the sixth being enacted. Why dost thou marvel? Jesus came, and, by humbling 
Himself, came to a well. He came wearied, because He carried weak flesh. At the sixth hour, because in 
the sixth age of the world. To a well, because to the depth of this our habitation. For which reason it is 
said in the psalm: “From the depth have I cried unto Thee, O Lord.” He sat, as I said, because He was 
humbled. 


10. “And there came a woman.” Figure of the Church not yet justified, but now about to be justified: for 
this is the subject of the discourse. She comes ignorant, she finds Him, and there is a dealing with her. Let 
us see what, and wherefore. “There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water.” The Samaritans did not 
belong to the nation of the Jews: they were foreigners, though they inhabited neighboring lands. It would 
take a long time to relate the origin of the Samaritans; that we may not be detained by long discourse of 
this, and leave necessary matters unsaid, suffice to say, then, that we regard the Samaritans as aliens. 
And, lest you should think that I have said this with more boldness than truth, hear the Lord Jesus 
Himself, what He said of that Samaritan, one of the ten lepers whom He had cleansed, who alone returned 
to give thanks: “Were there not ten cleansed? And where are the nine? There was not another to give 
glory to God, save this stranger.” It is pertinent to the image of the reality, that this woman, who bore the 
type of the Church, comes of strangers: for the Church was to come of the Gentiles, an alien from the race 
of the Jews. In that woman, then, let us hear ourselves, and in her acknowledge ourselves, and in her give 
thanks to God for ourselves. For she was the figure, not the reality; for she both first showed forth the 
figure and became the reality. For she believed on Him who, of her, set the figure before us. “She cometh, 
then, to draw water.” Had simply come to draw water, as people are wont to do, be they men or women. 


11. “Jesus saith unto her, Give me to drink. For His disciples were gone away into the city to buy meat. 
Then saith the Samaritan woman unto Him, How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, who am a 
Samaritan woman? For the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans.” You see that they were aliens: 


indeed, the Jews would not use their vessels. And as the woman brought with her a vessel with which to 
draw the water, it made her wonder that a Jew sought drink of her—a thing which the Jews were not 
accustomed to do. But He who was asking drink was thirsting for the faith of the woman herself. 


12. At length, hear who it is that asketh drink: “Jesus answered and said unto her, If thou knewest the gift 
of God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink, thou wouldest, it may be, have asked of Him, and 
He would have given thee living water.” He asks to drink, and promises to give drink. He longs as one 
about to receive; He abounds as one about to satisfy. “If thou knewest,” saith He, “the gift of God.” The 
gift of God is the Holy Spirit. But as yet He speaks to the woman guardedly, and enters into her heart by 
degrees. It may be He is now teaching her. For what can be sweeter and kinder than that exhortation? “If 
thou knewest the gift of God,” etc.: thus far He keeps her in suspense. That is commonly called living 
water which issues from a spring: that which is collected from rain in pools and cisterns is not called 
living water. And it may have flowed from a spring; yet if it should stand collected in some place, not 
admitting to it that from which it flowed, but, with the course interrupted, separated, as it were, from the 
channel of the fountain, it is not called “living water:” but that is called living water which is taken as it 
flows. Such water there was in that fountain. Why, then, did He promise to give that which He was 
asking? 


13. The woman, however, being in suspense, saith to Him, “Lord, thou hast nothing to draw with, and the 
well is deep.” See how she understood the living water, simply the water which was in that fountain. 
“Thou wouldst give me living water, and I carry that with which to draw, and thou dost not. The living 
water is here; how art thou to give it me?” Understanding another thing, and taking it carnally, she does 
in a manner knock, that the Master may open up that which is closed. She was knocking in ignorance, not 
with earnest purpose; she is still an object of pity, not yet of instruction. 


14. The Lord speaks somewhat more clearly of that living water. Now the woman had said, “Art thou 
greater than our father Jacob, who gave us the well, and drank of it himself, his children, and his cattle?” 
Thou canst not give me of the living water of this well, because thou hast nothing to draw with: perhaps 
thou promisest another fountain? Canst thou be better than our father, who dug this well, and used it 
himself, and his? Let the Lord, then, declare what He called living water. “Jesus answered and said unto 
her, Every one that drinketh of this water shall thirst again: but he that drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him, shall not thirst forever; but the water which I shall give him will become in him a fountain of 
water, springing up into everlasting life.” The Lord has spoken more openly: “It shall become in him a 
fountain of water, springing up into everlasting life. He that drinketh of this water shall not thirst forever.” 
What more evident than that it was not visible, but invisible water, that He was promising? What more 
evident than that He was speaking, not in a carnal, but in a spiritual sense? 


15. Still, however, the woman has her mind on the flesh: she is delighted with the thought of thirsting no 
more, and fancies that this was promised to her by the Lord after a carnal sense; which it will be indeed, 
but in the resurrection of the dead. She desired this now. God had indeed granted once to His servant 
Elias, that during forty days he neither hungered nor thirsted. Could not He give this always, seeing He 
had power to give it during forty days? She, however, sighed for it, desiring to have no want, no toil. To be 
always coming to that fountain, to be burdened with a weight with which to supply her want, and, when 
that which she had drawn is spent, to be obliged to return again: this was a daily toil to her; because that 
want of hers was to be relieved, not extinguished. Such a gift as Jesus promised delighted her; she asks 
Him to give her living water. 


16. Nevertheless, let us not overlook the fact that it is something spiritual that the Lord was promising. 
What means, “Whoso shall drink of this water shall thirst again?” It is true as to this water; it is true as to 
what the water signified. Since the water in the well is the pleasure of the world in its dark depth: from 
this men draw it with the vessel of lusts. Stooping forward, they let down the lust to reach the pleasure 
fetched from the depth of the well, and enjoy the pleasure and the preceding lust let down to fetch it. For 
he who has not despatched his lust in advance cannot get to the pleasure. Consider lust, then, as the 
vessel; and pleasure as the water from the depth of the well: when one has got at the pleasure of this 
world, it is meat to him, it is drink, it is a bath, a show, an amour; can it be that he will not thirst again? 
Therefore, “Whoso shall drink of this water,” saith He, “will thirst again;” but if he shall receive water of 
me, “he shall never thirst.” “We shall be satisfied,” it saith, “with the good things of Thy house.” Of what 
water, then, is He to give, but of that of which it is said, “With Thee is the fountain of life”? For how shall 
they thirst, who “shall be drunk with the fatness of Thy house”? 


17. What He was promising them was a certain feeding and abundant fullness of the Holy Spirit: but the 
woman did not yet understand; and not understanding, how did she answer? “The woman saith unto Him, 
Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not, neither come hither to draw.” Want forced her to labor, and her 
weakness was pleading against the toil. Would that she heard the invitation, “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you!” This is, in fact, what Jesus was saying to her, that she 
might no longer labor: but she did not yet understand. 


18. At length, wishing her to understand, “Jesus saith unto her, Go, call thy husband, and come hither.” 
What means this, “Call thy husband”? Was it through her husband that He wished to give her that water? 
Or, because she did not understand, did He wish to teach her through her husband? Perhaps it was as the 


apostle says concerning women, “If they wish to learn anything, let them ask their husbands at home.” 
But this the apostle says of that where there is no Jesus present to teach. It is said, in short, to women 
whom the apostle was forbidding to speak in the Church. But when the Lord Himself was at hand, and in 
person speaking to her, what need was there that He should speak to her by her husband? Was it through 
her husband that he spoke to Mary, while sitting at His feet and receiving His word; while Martha, wholly 
occupied with much serving, murmured at the happiness of her sister? Wherefore, my brethren, let us 
hear and understand what it is that the Lord says to the woman, “Call thy husband.” For it may be that He 
is saying also to our soul, “Call thy husband.” Let us inquire also concerning the soul’s husband. Why, is 
not Jesus Himself already the soul’s real husband? Let the understanding be present, since what we are 
about to say can hardly be apprehended but by attentive hearers: therefore let the understanding be 
present to apprehend, and perhaps that same understanding will be found to be the husband of the soul. 


19. Now Jesus, seeing that the woman did not understand, and willing her to understand, says to her, 
“Call thy husband.” “For the reason why thou knowest not what I say is, because thy understanding is not 
present: I am speaking after the Spirit, and thou art hearing after the flesh. The things which I speak 
relate neither to the pleasure of the ears, nor to the eyes, nor to the smell, nor to the taste, nor to the 
touch; by the mind alone are they received, by the understanding alone are they drawn up: that 
understanding is not with thee, how canst thou apprehend what I am saying? Call thy husband,’ bring thy 
understanding forward. What is it for thee to have a soul? It is not much, for a beast has a soul. Wherein 
art thou better than the beast? In having understanding, which the beast has not.” Then what is “Call thy 
husband”? “Thou dost not apprehend me, thou dost not understand me: I am speaking to thee of the gift 
of God, and thy thought is of the flesh; thou wishest not to thirst in a carnal sense, I am addressing myself 
to the spirit: thy understanding is absent. Call thy husband.’ Be not as the horse and mule, which have no 
understanding.” Therefore, my brethren, to have a soul, and not to have understanding, that is, not to use 
it, not to live according to it, is a beast’s life. For we have somewhat in common with the beasts, that by 
which we live in the flesh, but it must be ruled by the understanding. For the motions of the soul, which 
moves after the flesh, and longs to run unrestrainedly loose after carnal delights, are ruled over by the 
understanding. Which is to be called the husband?—that which rules, or that which is ruled? Without 
doubt, when the life is well ordered the understanding rules the soul, for itself belongs to the soul. For the 
understanding is not something other than the soul, but a thing of the soul: as the eye is not something 
other than the flesh, but a thing of the flesh. But whilst the eye is a thing of the flesh, yet it alone enjoys 
the light; and the other fleshy members may be steeped in light, but they cannot feel the light: the eye 
alone is both bathed in it, and enjoys it. Thus in our soul there is a something called the understanding. 
This something of the soul, which is called understanding and mind, is enlightened by the higher light. 
Now that higher light, by which the human mind is enlightened, is God; for “that was the true light which 
enlighteneth every man coming into this world.” Such a light was Christ, such a light was speaking with 
the woman: yet she was not present with the understanding, to have it enlightened with that light; not 
merely to have it shed upon it, but to enjoy it. Therefore the Lord said, “Call thy husband,” as if He were 
to say, I wish to enlighten, and yet there is not here whom I may enlighten: bring hither the understanding 
through which thou mayest be taught, by which thou mayest be ruled. Thus, put the soul without the 
understanding for the woman; and having the understanding as having the husband. But this husband 
does not rule the wife well, except when he is ruled by a higher. “For the head of the woman is the man, 
but the head of the man is Christ.” The head of the man was talking with the woman, and the man was not 
present. And so the Lord, as if He said, Bring hither thy head, that he may receive his head, says, “Call thy 
husband, and come hither;” that is, Be here, be present: for thou art as absent, while thou understandest 
not the voice of the Truth here present; be thou present here, but not alone; be thou here with thy 
husband. 


20. And, the husband being not yet called, still she does not understand, still she minds the flesh; for the 
man is absent: “I have not,” saith she, “a husband.” And the Lord proceeds and utters mysteries. Thou 
mayest understand that woman really to have had at that time no husband; she was living with some man, 
not a lawful husband, rather a paramour than a husband. And the Lord said to her, “Thou hast well said, I 
have not a husband.” How then didst Thou say, “Call thy husband”? Now hear how the Lord knew well 
that she had not a husband. “He says to her,” etc. In case the woman might suppose that the Lord had 
said, “Thou hast well said, I have not a husband,” just because He had learned this fact of her, and not 
because he knew it by His own divinity, hear something which thou hast not said: “For thou hast had five 
husbands, and he whom thou now hast is not thy husband; this thou hast said truly.” 


21. Once more He urges us to investigate the matter somewhat more exactly concerning these five 
husbands. Many have in fact understood, not indeed absurdly, nor so far improbably, the five husbands of 
this woman to mean the five books of Moses. For the Samaritans’ made use of these books, and were 
under the same law: for it was from it they had circumcision. But since we are hemmed in by what follows, 
“And he whom thou now hast is not thy husband,” it appears to me that we can more easily take the five 
senses of the body to be the five former husbands of the soul. For when one is born, before he can make 
use of the mind and reason, he is ruled only by the senses of the flesh. In a little child, the soul seeks for 
or shuns what is heard, and seen, and smells, and tastes, and is perceived by the touch. It seeks for 
whatever soothes, and shuns whatever offends, those five senses. At first, the soul lives according to these 
five senses, as five husbands; because it is ruled by them. But why are they called husbands? Because 
they are lawful and right: made indeed by God, and are the gifts of God to the soul. The soul is still weak 


while ruled by these five husbands, and living under these five husbands; but when she comes to years of 
exercising reason, if she is taken in hand by the noble discipline and teaching of wisdom, these five men 
are succeeded in their rule by no other than the true and lawful husband, and one better than they, who 
both rules better and rules for eternity, who cultivates and instructs her for eternity. For the five senses 
rule us, not for eternity, but for those temporal things that are to be sought or shunned. But when the 
understanding, imbued by wisdom, begins to rule the soul, it knows now not only how to avoid a pit, and 
to walk on even ground—a thing which the eyes show to the soul even in its weakness; nor merely to be 
charmed with musical voices, and to repel harsh sounds; nor to delight in agreeable scents, and to refuse 
offensive smells; nor to be captivated by sweetness, and displeased with bitterness; nor to be soothed with 
what is soft, and hurt with what is rough. For all these things are necessary to the soul in its weakness. 
Then what rule is made use of by that understanding? Not one to discern between black and white, but 
between just and unjust, between good and evil, between the profitable and the unprofitable, between 
chastity and impurity, that it may love the one and avoid the other; between charity and hatred, to be in 
the one, not to be in the other. 


22. This husband had not yet succeeded to those five husbands in that woman. And where he does not 
succeed, error sways. For when the soul has begun to be capable of reason, it is ruled either by the wise 
mind or by error: but yet error does not rule but destroys. Wherefore, after these five senses was that 
woman still wandering, and error was tossing her to and fro. And this error was not a lawful husband, but 
a paramour: for that reason the Lord saith to her, “Thou hast well said, I have not a husband. For thou 
hast had five husbands.” The five senses of the flesh ruled thee at first; thou art come to the age of using 
reason, and yet thou art not come to wisdom, but art fallen into error. Therefore, after those five 
husbands, “this whom thou now hast is not thy husband.” And if not a husband, what was he but a 
paramour? And so, “Call,” not the paramour, but “thy husband,” that thou mayest receive me with the 
understanding, and not by error have some false notion of me. For the woman was still in error, as she 
was thinking of that water; whilst the Lord was now speaking of the Holy Ghost. Why was she erring, but 
because she had a paramour, not a husband? Put away, therefore, that paramour who corrupts thee, and 
“go, call thy husband.” Call, and come that thou mayest understand me. 


23. “The woman saith unto Him, Sir, I see that thou art a prophet.” The husband begins to come, he is not 
yet fully come. She accounted the Lord a prophet, and a prophet indeed He was; for it was of Himself He 
said, that “a prophet is not without honor, save in his own country.” Again, of Him it was said to Moses, “A 
Prophet will I raise up to them of their brethren, like unto thee.” Like, namely, as to the form of the flesh, 
but not in the eminence of His majesty. Accordingly we find the Lord Jesus called a Prophet. Hence this 
woman is now not far wrong. “I see,” she saith, “that thou art a prophet.” She begins to call the husband, 
and to shut out the paramour; she begins to ask about a matter that is wont to disquiet her. For there was 
a contention between the Samaritans and the Jews, because the Jews worshipped God in the temple built 
by Solomon; but the Samaritans, being situated at a distance from it, did not worship there. For this 
reason the Jews, because they worshipped God in the temple, boasted themselves to be better than the 
Samaritans. “For the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans:” because the latter said to them, How is 
it you boast and account yourselves to be better than we, just because you have a temple which we have 
not? Did our fathers, who were pleasing to God, worship in that temple? Was it not in this mountain where 
we are they worshipped? We then do better, say they, who pray to God in this mountain, where our fathers 
prayed. Both peoples contended in ignorance, because they had not the husband: they were inflated 
against each other, on the one side in behalf of the temple, on the other in behalf of the mountain. 


24. What, however, does the Lord teach the woman now, as one whose husband has begun to be present? 
“The woman saith unto Him, Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet. Our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain; and ye say that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought to worship. Jesus saith unto her, 
Woman, believe me.” For the Church will come, as it is said in the Song of Songs, “will come, and will pass 
over from the beginning of faith.” She will come in order to pass through; and pass through she cannot, 
except from the beginning of faith. Rightly she now hears, the husband being present: “Woman, believe 
me.” For there is that in thee now which can believe, since thy husband is present. Thou hast begun to be 
present with the understanding when thou calledst me a prophet. Woman, believe me; for if ye believe 
not, ye will not understand. Therefore, “Woman, believe me, for the hour will come when ye shall neither 
in this mountain nor in Jerusalem worship the Father. Ye worship ye know not what: we worship what we 
know; for salvation is of the Jews. But the hour will come.” When? “And now is.” Well, what hour? “When 
the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth,” not in this mountain, not in the 
temple, but in spirit and in truth. “For the Father seeketh such to worship Him.” Why does the Father seek 
such to worship Him, not on a mountain, not in the temple, but in spirit and in truth? “God is Spirit.” If 
God were body, it were right that He should be worshipped on a mountain, for a mountain is corporeal; it 
were right He should be worshipped in the temple, for a temple is corporeal. “God is Spirit; and they that 
worship Him, must worship in spirit and in truth.” 


25. We have heard, and it is manifest; we had gone out of doors, and we are sent inward. Would I could 
find, thou didst say, some high and lonely mountain! For I think that, because God is on high, He hears me 
the rather from a high place. Because thou art on a mountain, dost thou imagine thyself near to God, and 
that He will quickly hear thee, as if calling to Him from the nearest place? He dwells on high, but regards 
the lowly. “The Lord is near.” To whom? To the high, perhaps? “To them who are contrite of heart.” ’Tis a 


wonderful thing: He dwelleth on high, and yet is near to the lowly; “He hath regard to lowly things, but 
lofty things He knoweth from afar;” He seeth the proud afar off, and He is the less near to them the higher 
they appear to themselves to be. Didst thou seek a mountain, then? Come down, that thou mayest come 
near Him. But wouldest thou ascend? Ascend, but do not seek a mountain. “The ascents,” it saith, “are in 
his heart, in the valley of weeping.” The valley is humility. Therefore do all within. Even if perhaps thou 
seekest some lofty place, some holy place, make thyself a temple for God within time. “For the temple of 
God is holy, which temple are ye.” Wouldest thou pray in a temple? Pray in thyself. But be thou first a 
temple of God, for He in His temple heareth him that prays. 


26. “The hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth. We worship that which we know: ye worship ye know not what; for salvation is of the Jews.” A great 
thing has He attributed to the Jews; but do not understand Him to mean those spurious Jews. Understand 
that wall to which another is joined, that they may be joined together, resting on the corner-stone, which 
is Christ. For there is one wall from the Jews, another from the Gentiles; these walls are far apart, only 
until they are united in the Corner. Now the aliens were strangers and foreigners from the covenants of 
God. According to this, it is said, “We worship what we know.” It is said, indeed, in the person of the Jews, 
but not of all Jews, not of reprobate Jews, but of such as were the apostles, as were the prophets, as were 
all those saints who sold all their goods, and laid the price of their goods at the apostles’ feet. “For God 
hath not rejected His people which He foreknew.” 


27. The woman heard this, and proceeded. She had already called Him a prophet; she observes that He 
with whom she was speaking uttered such things as still more pertained to the prophet; and what answer 
did she make? See: “The woman saith unto Him, I know that Messias will come, who is called Christ: 
when He then is come, He will show us all things.” What is this? Just now she saith, The Jews are 
contending for the temple, and we for this mountain: when He has come, He will despise the mountain, 
and overthrow the temple; He will teach us all things, that we may know how to worship in spirit and in 
truth. She knew who could teach her, but she did not yet know Him that was now teaching her. But now 
she was worthy to receive the manifestation of Him. Now Messias is Anointed: Anointed, in Greek, is 
Christ; in Hebrew, Messias; whence also, in Punic, Messe means Anoint. For the Hebrew, Punic and Syriac 
are cognate and neighboring languages. 


28. Then, “The woman saith unto Him, I know that Messias will come, who is called Christ: when He then 
is come, He will tell us all things. Jesus saith unto her, I that speak with thee am He.” She called her 
husband; he is made the head of the woman, and Christ is made the head of the man. Now is the woman 
constituted in faith, and ruled, as about to live rightly. After she heard this, “I that speak with thee am 
He,” what further could she say, when the Lord Jesus willed to manifest Himself to the woman, to whom 
He had said, “Believe me?” 


29. “And immediately came His disciples, and marvelled that He talked with the woman.” That He was 
seeking her that was lost, He who came to seek that which was lost: they marvelled at this. They 
marvelled at a good thing, they were not suspecting an evil thing. “Yet no man said, What seekest Thou, 
or why talkest Thou with her?” 


30. “The woman then left her water-pot.” Having heard, “I that speak with thee am He,” and having 
received Christ the Lord into her heart, what could she do but now leave her water-pot, and run to preach 
the gospel? She cast out lust, and hastened to proclaim the truth. Let them who would preach the gospel 
learn; let them throw away their water-pot at the well. You remember what I said before of the water-pot: 
it was a vessel with which the water was drawn, called hydria, from its Greek name, because water is 
hydor in Greek; just as if it were called aquarium, from the Latin. She threw away her water-pot then, 
which was no longer of use, but a burden to her, such was her avidity to be satisfied with that water. 
Throwing her burden away, to make known Christ, “she ran to the city, and says to those men, Come, and 
see a man that told me all things that ever I did.” Step by step, lest those men should get angry and 
indignant, and should persecute her. “Is this Christ? Then they went out of the city, and came to Him.” 


31. “And in the meanwhile His disciples besought Him, saying, Master, eat.” For they had gone to buy 
meat, and had returned. “But He said, I have meat to eat which ye know not of. Therefore said the 
disciples one to another, Hath any man brought Him aught to eat?” What wonder if that woman did not 
understand about the water? See; the disciples do not yet understand the meat. But He heard their 
thoughts, and now as a master instructs them, not in a round-about way, as He did the woman while He 
still sought her husband, but openly at once: “My meat,” saith He, “is to do the will of Him that sent me.” 
Therefore, in the case of that woman, it was even His drink to do the will of Him that sent Him. That was 
the reason why He said, “I thirst, give me to drink;” namely, to work faith in her, and to drink of her faith, 
and to transplant her into His own body, for His body is the Church. Therefore He saith, “My meat is to do 
the will of Him that sent me.” 


32. “Say ye not, that there are yet four months, and then cometh harvest?” He was aglow for the work, 
and was arranging to send forth laborers. You count four months to the harvest; I show you another 
harvest, white and ready. Behold, I say unto you, “Lift up your eyes, and see that the fields are already 
white for the harvest.” Therefore He is going to send forth the reapers. “For in this is the saying true, that 
one reapeth, another soweth: that both he that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together. I have 


sent you to reap that on which ye have not labored: others have labored, and ye are entered into their 
labor.” What then? He sent reapers; sent He not the sowers? Whither the reapers? Where others labored 
already. For where labor had already been bestowed, surely there had been sowing; and what had been 
sown had now become ripe, and required the sickle and the threshing. Whither, then, were the reapers to 
be sent? Where the prophets had already preached before; for they were the sowers. For had they not 
been the sowers, whence had this come to the woman, “I know that Messias will come”? That woman was 
now ripened fruit, and the harvest fields were white, and sought the sickle. “I sent you,” then. Whither? 
“To reap what ye have not sown: others sowed, and ye are entered into their labors.” Who labored? 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Read their labors; in all their labors there is a prophecy of Christ, and for that 
reason they were sowers. Moses, and all the other patriarchs, and all the prophets, how much they 
suffered in that cold season when they sowed! Therefore was the harvest now ready in Judea. Justly was 
the corn there said to be as it were ripe, when so many thousands of men brought the price of their goods, 
and, laying them at the apostles’ feet, having eased their shoulders of this worldly baggage, began to 
follow the Lord Christ. Verily the harvest was ripe. What was made of it? Of that harvest a few grains were 
thrown out, and sowed the whole world; and another harvest is rising which is to be reaped in the end of 
the world. Of that harvest it is said, “They that sow in tears shall reap with joy.” But to that harvest not 
apostles, but angels, shall be sent forth. “The reapers,” saith He, “are the angels.” That harvest, then, is 
growing among tares, and is awaiting to be purged in the end of the world. But that harvest to which the 
disciples were sent first, where the prophets labored, was already ripe. But yet, brethren, observe what 
was Said: “may rejoice together, both he that soweth and he that reapeth.” They had dissimilar labors in 
time, but the rejoicing they shall enjoy alike equally; they shall receive for their wages together eternal 
life. 


33. “And many Samaritans of that city believed on Him, because of the saying of the woman, who testified, 
He told me all that ever I did. And when the Samaritans came to Him, they besought Him that He would 
tarry with them; and He tarried there two days. And many more believed because of His word; and said to 
the woman, Now we believe, not because of thy words; for we have heard Him ourselves, and we know 
that this is indeed the Saviour of the world.” This also must be slightly noticed, for the lesson is come to 
an end. The woman first announced Him, and the Samaritans believed her testimony; and they besought 
Him to stay with them, and He stayed there two days, and many more believed. And when they had 
believed, they said to the woman, “Now we believe, not because of thy word; but we are come to know 
Him ourselves, and we know that this is indeed the Saviour of the world:” first by report, then by His 
presence. So it is to-day with them that are without, and are not yet Christians. Christ is made known to 
them by Christian friends; and just upon the report of that woman, that is, the Church, they come to 
Christ, they believe through this report. He stays with them two days, that is, gives them two precepts of 
charity; and many more believe, and more firmly believe, on Him, because He is in truth the Saviour of 
the world. 


TRACTATE XVI 


CHAPTER IV. 43-54 


1. The Gospel Lesson of to-day follows that of yesterday, and this is the subject of our discourse. In this 
passage the meaning, indeed, is not difficult of investigation, but worthy of preaching, worthy of 
admiration and praise. Accordingly, in reciting this passage of the Gospel, we must commend it to your 
attention, rather than laboriously expound it. 


Now Jesus, after His stay of two days in Samaria, “departed into Galilee,” where He was brought up. And 
the evangelist, as he goes on, says, “For Jesus Himself testified that a prophet hath no honor in his own 
country.” It was not because He had no honor in Samaria that Jesus departed thence after two days; for 
Samaria was not His own country, but Galilee. Whilst, therefore, He left Samaria so quickly, and came to 
Galilee, where He had been brought up, how does He testify that “a prophet hath no honor in his own 
country”? Rather does it seem that He might have testified that a prophet has no honor in his own 
country, had He disdained to go into Galilee, and had stayed in Samaria. 


2. Now mark well, beloved, while the Lord suggests and bestows what I may speak, that here is intimated 
to us no slight mystery. You know the question before us; seek ye out the solution of it. But, to make the 
solution desirable, let us repeat the theme. The point that troubles us is, why the evangelist said, “For 
Jesus Himself testified that a prophet hath no honor in his own country.” Urged by this, we go back to the 
preceding words, to discover the evangelist’s intention in saying this; and we find him relating, in the 
preceding words of the narrative, that after two days Jesus departed from Samaria into Galilee. Was it for 
this, then, thou saidst, O evangelist, that Jesus testified that a prophet hath no honor in his own country, 
just because He left Samaria after two days, and made haste to come to Galilee? On the contrary, I should 
have thought it more likely, that if Jesus had no honor in His own country, He should not have hastened to 
it, and left Samaria. But if I am not mistaken, or rather, because it is true, and I am not mistaken; for the 
evangelist saw what he was saying better than I can see it, saw the truth better than I do, he who drank it 
in from the Lord’s bosom: for the evangelist is the same John who, among all the disciples, reclined on the 
Lord’s breast, and whom the Lord, owing love to all, yet loved above the rest. Is it he, then, that should be 
mistaken, and I right in my opinion? Rather, if I am piously-minded, let me obediently hear what he said, 


that I may be worthy of thinking as he thought. 


3. Hear then, dearly beloved, what I think in this matter, without prejudice to your own judgment, if you 
have formed a better. For we have all one Master, and we are fellow-disciples in one school. This, then, is 
my opinion, and see whether my opinion is not true, or near the truth. In Samaria He spent two days, and 
the Samaritans believed on Him; many were the days He spent in Galilee, and yet the Galileans did not 
believe on Him. Look back to the passage, or recall in memory the lesson and the discourse of yesterday. 
He came into Samaria, where at first He had been preached by that woman with whom He had spoken 
great mysteries at Jacob’s well. After they had seen and heard Him, the Samaritans believed on Him 
because of the woman’s word, and believed more firmly because of His own word, even many more 
believed: thus it is written. After passing two days there (in which number of days is mystically indicated 
the number of the two precepts on which hang the whole law and the prophets, as you remember we 
intimated to you yesterday), He goes into Galilee, and comes to the city Cana of Galilee, where He made 
the water wine. And there, when He turned the water into wine, as John himself writes, His disciples 
believed on Him; but, of course, the house was full with a crowd of guests. So great a miracle was 
wrought, and yet only His disciples believed on Him. He has now returned to this city of Galilee. “And, 
behold, a certain ruler, whose son was sick, came to Him, and began to beseech Him to go down” to that 
city or house, “and heal his son; for he was at the point of death.” Did he who besought not believe? What 
dost thou expect to hear from me? Ask the Lord what He thought of him. Having been besought, this is 
what He answered: “Except ye see signs and wonders, ye believe not.” He shows us a man lukewarm, or 
cold in faith, or of no faith at all; but eager to try by the healing of his son what manner of person Christ 
was, who He was, what He could do. The words of the suppliant, indeed, we have heard: we have not seen 
the heart of the doubter; but He who both heard the words and saw the heart has told us this. In short, 
the evangelist himself, by the testimony of his narrative, shows us that the man who desired the Lord to 
come to his house to heal his son, had not yet believed. For after he had been informed that his son was 
whole, and found that he had been made whole at that hour in which the Lord had said, “Go thy way, thy 
son liveth;” then he saith, “And himself believed, and all his house.” Now, if the reason why he believed, 
and all his house, was that he was told that his son was whole, and found the hour they told him agreed 
with the hour of Christ’s foretelling it, it follows that when he was making the request he did not yet 
believe. The Samaritans had waited for no sign, they believed simply His word; but His own fellow-citizens 
deserved to hear this said to them, “Except ye see signs and wonders, ye believe not;” and even there, 
notwithstanding so great a miracle was wrought, there did not believe but “himself and his house.” At His 
discourse alone many of the Samaritans believed; at that miracle, in the place where it was wrought, only 
that house believed. What is it, then, brethren, that the Lord doth show us here? Galilee of Judea was then 
the Lord’s own country, because He was brought up in it. But now that the circumstance portends 
something,—for it is not without cause that “prodigies” are so called, but because they portend or presage 
something: for the word “prodigy” is so termed as if it were porrodicium, quod porro dicat, what betokens 
something to come, and portends something future,—now all those circumstances portended something, 
predicted something; let us just now assume the country of our Lord Jesus Christ after the flesh (for He 
had no country on earth, except after the flesh which He took on earth); let us, I say, assume the Lord’s 
own country to mean the people of the Jews. Lo, in His own country He hath no honor. Observe at this 
moment the multitudes of the Jews; observe that nation now scattered over the whole world, and plucked 
up by the roots; observe the broken branches, cut off, scattered, withered, which being broken off, the 
wild olive has deserved to be grafted in; look at the multitude of the Jews: what do they say to us even 
now? “He whom you worship and adore was our brother.” And we reply, “A prophet hath no honor in his 
own country.” In short, those Jews saw the Lord as He walked on the earth and worked miracles; they saw 
Him giving sight to the blind, opening the ears of the deaf, loosing the tongues of the dumb, bracing up 
the limbs of the paralytics, walking on the sea, commanding the winds and waves, raising the dead: they 
saw Him working such great signs, and after all that scarcely a few believed. I am speaking to God’s 
people; so many of us have believed, what signs have we seen? It is thus, therefore, that what occurred at 
that time betokened what is now going on. The Jews were, or rather are, like the Galileans; we, like those 
Samaritans. We have heard the gospel, have given it our consent, have believed on Christ through the 
gospel; we have seen no signs, none do we demand. 


4. For, though one of the chosen and holy twelve, yet he was an Israelite, of the Lord’s nation, that 
Thomas who desired to put his fingers into the places of the wounds. The Lord censured him just as He 
did this ruler. To the ruler He said, “Except ye see signs and wonders, ye believe not;” and to Thomas He 
said, “Because thou hast seen, thou hast believed.” He had come to the Galileans after the Samaritans, 
who had believed His word, before whom He wrought no miracles, whom He without anxiety quickly left, 
strong in faith, because by the presence of His divinity He had not left them. Now, then, when the Lord 
said to Thomas, “Come, reach hither thy hand, and be not faithless, but believing;” and he, having 
touched the places of the wounds, exclaimed, and said, “My Lord, and my God;” he is chided, and has it 
said to him, “Because thou hast seen, thou hast believed.” Why, but “because a prophet has no honor in 
his own country?” But since this Prophet has honor among strangers, what follows? “Blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have believed.” We are the persons here foretold; and that which the Lord by 
anticipation praised, He has deigned to fulfill even in us. They saw Him, who crucified Him, and touched 
Him with their hands, and thus a few believed; we have not seen nor handled Him, we have heard and 
believed. May it be our lot, that the blessedness which He has promised may be made good in us: both 
here, because we have been preferred to His own country; and in the world to come, because we have 


been grafted in instead of the branches that were broken off! 


5. For He showed that He would break off these branches, and ingraft this wild olive, when moved by the 
faith of the centurion, who said to Him, “I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof; but 
only speak the word, and my child shall be healed: for I also am a man put under authority, having soldiers 
under me; and I say to one, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, 
Do this, and he doeth it. Jesus turned to those who followed Him, and said, Verily I say unto you, I have 
not found so great faith in Israel.” Why not found so great faith in Israel? “Because a prophet has no 
honor in his own country.” Could not the Lord have said to that centurion, what He said to this ruler, “Go, 
thy child liveth?” See the distinction: this ruler desired the Lord to come down to his house; that centurion 
declared himself to be unworthy. To the one it was said, “I will come and heal him;” to the other, “Go, thy 
son liveth.” To the one He promised His presence; the other He healed by His word. The ruler sought His 
presence by force; the centurion declared himself unworthy of His presence. Here is a ceding to loftiness; 
there, a conceding to humility. As if He said to the ruler, “Go, thy son liveth;” do not weary me. “Except ye 
see signs and wonders, ye believe not;” thou desirest my presence in thy house, I am able to command by 
a word; do not wish to believe in virtue of signs: the centurion, an alien, believed me able to work by a 
word, and believed before I did it; you, “except ye see signs and wonders, believe not.” Therefore, if it be 
so, let them be broken off as proud branches, and let the humble wild olive be grafted; nevertheless let 
the root remain, while those are cut off and these received in their place. Where does the root remain? In 
the patriarchs. For the people Israel is Christ’s own country, since it is of them that He came according to 
the flesh; but the root of this tree is Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the holy patriarchs. And where are they? 
In rest with God, in great honor; so that it was into Abraham’s bosom that the poor man, on being 
promoted, was raised after his departure from the body, and in Abraham’s bosom was he seen from afar 
off by the proud rich man. Wherefore the root remains, the root is praised; but the proud branches 
deserved to be cut off, and to wither away; and by their cutting off, the humble wild olive has found a 
place. 


6. Hear now how the natural branches are cut off, how the wild olive is grafted in, by means of the 
centurion himself, whom I have thought proper to mention for the sake of comparison with this ruler. 
“Verily I say unto you, I have not found so great faith in Israel; therefore I say unto you, that many shall 
come from the east and from the west.” How widely the wild olive took possession of the earth! This world 
was a bitter forest; but because of the humility, because of this “I am not worthy—many shall come from 
the east and from the west.” And grant that they come, what shall become of them? For if they come, they 
are cut off from the forest; where are they to be ingrafted, that they may not wither? “And shall sit down,” 
saith He, “with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob.” At what banquet, in case thou dost not invite to ever 
living, but to much drinking? Where, “shall sit down? In the kingdom of heaven.” And how will it be with 
them who came of the stock of Abraham? What will become of the branches with which the tree was full? 
What but to be cut off, that these may be grafted in? Show us that they shall be cut off: “But the children 
of the kingdom shall go into outer darkness.” 


7. Therefore let the Prophet have honor among us, because He had no honor in His own country. He had 
no honor in His country, wherein He was formed; let Him have honor in the country which He has formed. 
For in that country was He, the Maker of all, made as to the form of a servant. For that city in which He 
was made, that Zion, that nation of the Jews He Himself made when He was with the Father as the Word 
of God: for “all things were made by Him, and without Him was nothing made.” Of that man we have to- 
day heard it said: “One Mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” The Psalms also foretold, saying, 
“My mother is Sion, shall a man say.” A certain man, the Mediator man between God and men, says, “My 
mother Sion.” Why says, “My mother is Sion”? Because from it He took flesh, from it was the Virgin Mary, 
of whose womb He took upon Him the form of a servant; in which He deigned to appear most humble. 
“My mother is Sion,” saith a man; and this man, who says, “My mother is Sion,” was made in her, became 
man in her. For He was God before her, and became man in her. He who was made man in her, “Himself 
did found her; the Most High was made man in her most low.” Because “the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us.” “He Himself, the Most High, founded her.” Now, because He founded this country, here 
let Him have honor. The country in which He was born rejected Him; let that country receive Him which 
He regenerated. 


TRACTATE XVII 
CHAPTER IV. 1-18 


1. It ought not to be a matter of wonder that a miracle was wrought by God; the wonder would be if man 
had wrought it. Rather ought we to rejoice than wonder that our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ was made 
man, than that He performed divine works among men. It is of greater importance to our salvation what 
He was made for men, than what He did among men: it is more important that He healed the faults of 
souls, than that He healed the weaknesses of mortal bodies. But as the soul knew not Him by whom it was 
to be healed, and had eyes in the flesh whereby to see corporeal deeds, but had not yet sound eyes in the 
heart with which to recognise Him as God concealed in the flesh, He wrought what the soul was able to 
see, in order to heal that by which it was not able to see. 


He entered a place where lay a great multitude of sick folk—of blind, lame, withered; and being the 
physician both of souls and bodies, and having come to heal all the souls of them that should believe, of 
those sick folk He chose one for healing, thereby to signify unity. If in doing this we regard Him with a 
commonplace mind, with the mere human understanding and wit, as regards power it was not a great 
matter that He performed; and also as regards goodness He performed too little. There lay so many there, 
and yet only one was healed, whilst He could by a word have raised them all up. What, then, must we 
understand but that the power and the goodness was doing what souls might, by His deeds, understand 
for their everlasting salvation, than what bodies might gain for temporal health? For that which is the real 
health of bodies, and which is looked for from the Lord, will be at the end, in the resurrection of the dead. 
What shall live then shall no more die; what shall be healed shall no more be sick; what shall be satisfied 
shall no more hunger and thirst; what shall be made new shall not grow old. But at this time, however, the 
eyes of the blind, that were opened by those acts of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, were again closed 
in death; and limbs of the paralytics that received strength were loosened again in death; and whatever 
was for a time made whole in mortal limbs came to nought in the end: but the soul that believed passed to 
eternal life. Accordingly, to the soul that should believe, whose sins He had come to forgive, to the healing 
of whose ailments He had humbled Himself, He gave a significant proof by the healing of this impotent 
man. Of the profound mystery of this thing and this proof, so far as the Lord deigns to grant us, while you 
are attentive and aiding our weakness by prayer, I will speak as I shall have ability. And whatever I am not 
able to do, that will be supplied to you by Him by whose help I do what I can. 


2. Of this pool, which was surrounded with five porches, in which lay a great multitude of sick folk, I 
remember that I have very often treated; and most of you will with me recollect what I am about to say, 
rather than gain the knowledge of it for the first time. But it is by no means unprofitable to go back upon 
matters already known, that both they who know not may be instructed, and they who do know may be 
confirmed. Therefore, as being already known, these things must be touched upon briefly, not leisurely 
inculcated. That pool and that water seem to me to have signified the Jewish people. For that peoples are 
signified under the name of waters the Apocalypse of John clearly indicates to us, where, after he had 
been shown many waters, and he had asked what they were, was answered that they were peoples. That 
water, then—namely, that people—was shut in by the five books of Moses, as by five porches. But those 
books brought forth the sick, not healed them. For the law convicted, not acquitted sinners. Accordingly 
the letter, without grace, made men guilty, whom on confessing grace delivered. For this is what the 
apostle saith: “For if a law had been given which could have given life, verily righteousness should have 
been by the law.” Why, then, was the law given? He goes on to say, “But the Scripture hath concluded all 
under sin, that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe.” What more 
evident? Have not these words expounded to us both the five porches, and also the multitude of sick folk? 
The five porches are the law. Why did not the five porches heal the sick folk? Because, “if there had been 
a law given which could have given life, verily righteousness should have been by the law.” Why, then, did 
the porches contain those whom they did not heal? Because “the Scripture hath concluded all under sin, 
that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe.” 


3. What was done, then, that they who could not be healed in the porches might be healed in that water 
after being troubled? For on a sudden the water was seen troubled, and that by which it was troubled was 
not seen. Thou mayest believe that this was wont to be done by angelic virtue, yet not without some 
mystery being implied. After the water was troubled, the one who was able cast himself in, and he alone 
was healed: whoever went in after that one, did so in vain. What, then, is meant by this, unless it be that 
there came one, even Christ, to the Jewish people; and by doing great things, by teaching profitable 
things, troubled sinners, troubled the water by His presence, and roused it towards His own death? But 
He was hidden that troubled. For had they known Him, they would never have crucified the Lord of glory. 
Wherefore, to go down into the troubled water means to believe in the Lord’s death. There only one was 
healed, signifying unity: whoever came thereafter was not healed, because whoever shall be outside unity 
cannot be healed. 


4. Now let us see what He intended to signify in the case of that one whom He Himself, keeping the 
mystery of unity, as I said before, deigned to heal out of so many sick folk. He found in the number of this 
man’s years the number, so to speak, of infirmity: “He was thirty and eight years in infirmity.” How this 
number refers more to weakness than to health must be somewhat more carefully expounded. I wish you 
to be attentive; the Lord will aid us, so that I may fitly speak, and that you may sufficiently hear. The 
number forty is commended to our attention as one consecrated by a kind of perfection. This, I suppose, is 
well known to you, beloved. The Holy Scriptures very often testify to the fact. Fasting was consecrated by 
this number, as you are well aware. For Moses fasted forty days, and Elias as many; and our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ did Himself fulfill this number of fasting. By Moses is signified the law; by Elias, the 
prophets; by the Lord, the gospel. It was for this reason that these three appeared on that mountain, 
where He showed Himself to His disciples in the brightness of His countenance and vesture. For He 
appeared in the middle, between Moses and Elias, as the gospel had witness from the law and the 
prophets. Whether, therefore, in the law, or in the prophets, or in the gospel, the number forty is 
commended to our attention in the case of fasting. Now fasting, in its large and general sense, is to 
abstain from the iniquities and unlawful pleasures of the world, which is perfect fasting: “That, denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we may live temperately, and righteously, and godly in this present world.” 
What reward does the apostle join to this fast? He goes on to say: “Looking for that blessed hope, and the 


appearing of the glory of the blessed God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” In this world, then, we celebrate, 
as it were, the forty days’ abstinence, when we live aright, and abstain from iniquities and from unlawful 
pleasures. But because this abstinence shall not be without reward, we look for “that blessed hope, and 
the revelation of the glory of the great God, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” In that hope, when the 
reality of the hope shall have come to pass, we shall receive our wages, a penny (denarius). For the same 
is the wages given to the workers laboring in the vineyard, as I presume you remember; for we are not to 
repeat everything, as if to persons wholly ignorant and inexperienced. A denarius, then, which takes its 
name from the number ten, is given, and this joined with the forty makes up fifty; whence it is that before 
Easter we keep the Quadragesima with labor, but after Easter we keep the Quinquagesima with joy, as 
having received our wages. Now to this, as if to the wholesome labor of a good work, which belongs to the 
number forty, there is added the denarius of rest and happiness, that it may be made the number fifty. 


5. The Lord Jesus Himself showed this also far more openly, when He companied on earth with His 
disciples during forty days after His resurrection; and having on the fortieth day ascended into heaven, 
did at the end of ten days send the wages, the Holy Ghost. These were done in signs, and by a kind of 
signs were the very realities anticipated. By significant tokens are we fed, that we may be able to come to 
the enduring realities. We are workmen, and are still laboring in the vineyard: when the day is ended and 
the work finished, the wages will be paid. But what workman can hold out to the receiving of the wages, 
unless he be fed while he labors? Even thou thyself wilt not give thy workman only wages; wilt thou not 
also bestow on him that where with he may repair his strength in his labor? Surely thou feedest him to 
whom thou art to give wages. In like manner also doth the Lord, in those significant tokens of the 
Scriptures, feed us while we labor. For if that joy in understanding holy mysteries be withdrawn from us, 
we faint in labor, and there will be none to come to the reward. 


6. How, then, is work perfected in the number forty? The reason, it may be, is, because the law was given 
in ten precepts, and was to be preached throughout the whole world: which whole world, we are to mark, 
is made up of four quarters, east and west, south and north, whence the number ten, multiplied by four, 
comes to forty. Or, it may be, because the law is fulfilled by the gospel, which has four books: for in the 
gospel it is said, “I came not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it.” Whether, then, it be for this reason or for 
that, or for some other more probable, which is hid from us, but not from more learned men; certain it is, 
however, that in the number forty a certain perfection in good works is signified, which good works are 
most of all practised by a kind of abstinence from unlawful lusts of the world, that is, by fasting in the 
general sense. 


Hear also the apostle when he says, “Love is the fulfilling of the law.” Whence the love? By the grace of 
God, by the Holy Spirit. For we could not have it from ourselves, as if making it for ourselves. It is the gift 
of God, and a great gift it is: for, saith he, “the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, 
which is given to us.” Wherefore love completes the law, and most truly it is said, “Love is the perfecting 
of the law.” Let us inquire as to this love, in what manner the Lord doth commend it to our consideration. 
Remember what I laid down: I want to explain the number thirty-eight of the years of that impotent man, 
why that number thirty-eight is one of weakness rather than of health. Now, as I was saying, love fulfills 
the law. The number forty belongs to the perfecting of the law in all works; but in love two precepts are 
committed to our keeping. Keep before your eyes, I beseech you, and fix in your memory, what I say; be ye 
not despisers of the word, that your soul may not become a trodden path, where the seed cast cannot 
sprout, “and the fowls of the air will come and gather it up.” Apprehend it, and lay it up in your hearts. 
The precepts of love, given to us by the Lord, are two: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind;” and, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these 
two commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” With good reason did the widow cast “two mites,” 
all her substance, into the offerings of God: with good reason did the host take “two” pieces of money, for 
the poor man that was wounded by the robbers, for his making whole: with good reason did Jesus spent 
two days with the Samaritans, to establish them in love. Thus, whilst a certain good thing is generally 
signified by this number two, most especially is love in its twofold character set forth to us thereby. If, 
therefore, the number forty possesses the perfecting of the law, and the law is fulfilled only in the twin 
precepts of love, why dost thou wonder that he was weak and sick, who was short of forty by two? 


7. Therefore let us now see the sacred mystery whereby this impotent man is healed by the Lord. The 
Lord Himself came, the Teacher of love, full of love, “shortening,” as it was predicted of Him, “the word 
upon the earth,” and showed that the law and the prophets hang on two precepts of love. Upon these 
hung Moses with his number forty, upon these Elias with his; and the Lord brought in this number in His 
testimony. This impotent man is healed by the Lord in person; but before healing him, what does He say to 
him? “Wilt thou be made whole?” The man answered that he had not a man to put him into the pool. Truly 
he had need of a “man” to his healing, but that “man” one who is also God. “For there is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus.” He came, then, the Man who was needed: why 
should the healing be delayed? “Arise,” saith He; “take up thy bed, and walk.” He said three things: “Arise, 
Take up thy bed, and Walk.” But that “Arise” was not a command to do a work, but the operation of 
healing. And the man, on being made whole, received two commands: “Take up thy bed, and Walk.” I ask 
you, why was it not enough to say, “Walk?” Or, at any rate, why was it not enough to say, “Arise”? For 
when the man had arisen whole, he would not have remained in the place. Would it not be for the purpose 
of going away that he would have arisen? My impression is, that He who found the man lacking two 


things, gave him these two precepts: for, by ordering him to do two things, it is as if He filled up that 
which was lacking. 


8. How, then, do we find the two precepts of love indicated in these two commands of the Lord? “Take up 
thy bed,” saith He, “and walk.” What the two precepts are, my brethren, recollect with me. For they ought 
to be thoroughly familiar to you, and not merely to come into your mind when they are recited by us, but 
they ought never to be blotted out from your hearts. Let it ever be your supreme thought, that you must 
love God and your neighbor: “God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” These must always be pondered, meditated, retained, practised, and fulfilled. The 
love of God comes first in the order of enjoying; but in the order of doing, the love of our neighbor comes 
first. For He who commanded thee this love in two precepts did not charge thee to love thy neighbor first, 
and then God, but first God, afterwards thy neighbor. Thou however, as thou dost not yet see God dost 
earn to see Him by loving thy neighbor; by loving thy neighbor thou purgest thine eye for seeing God, as 
John evidently says, “If thou lovest not thy brother whom thou seest, how canst thou love God, whom thou 
dost not see?” See, thou art told, “Love God.” If thou say to me, “Show me Him, that I may love Him;” 
what shall I answer, but what the same John saith: “No man hath seen God at any time”? And, that you 
may not suppose yourself to be wholly estranged from seeing God, he saith, “God is love; and he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God.” Therefore love thy neighbor; look at the source of thy love of thy 
neighbor; there thou wilt see, as thou mayest, God. Begin, then, to love thy neighbor. “Break thy bread to 
the hungry, and bring into thy house him that is needy without shelter; if thou seest the naked, clothe him; 
and despise not those of the household of thy seed.” And in doing this, what wilt thou get in consequence? 
“Then shall thy light break forth as the morning light.” Thy light is thy God, a “morning light” to thee, 
because He shall come to thee after the night of this world: for He neither rises nor sets, because He is 
ever abiding. He will be a morning light to thee on thy return, He who had set for thee on thy falling away 
from Him. Therefore, in this “Take up thy bed,” He seems to me to have said, Love thy neighbor. 


9. But why the love of our neighbor is set forth by the taking up of the bed, is still shut up, and, as I 
suppose, needs to be expounded: unless, perhaps, it offend us that our neighbor should be indicated by 
means of a bed, a stolid, senseless thing. Let not my neighbor be angry if he be set forth to us by a thing 
without soul and without feeling. The Lord Himself, even our Saviour Jesus Christ, is called the corner- 
stone, to build up two in Himself. He is called also a rock, from which water flowed forth: “And that rock 
was Christ.” What wonder, then, if Christ is called rock, that neighbor is called wood? Yet not any kind of 
wood whatever; as neither that was any kind of rock soever, but one from which water flowed to the 
thirsty; nor any kind soever of stone, but a corner-stone, which in itself coupled two walls coming from 
different directions. So neither mayest thou take thy neighbor to be wood of any kind soever, but a bed. 
Then what is there in a bed, pray? What, but that the impotent man was borne on it; but, when made 
whole, he carries the bed? What does the apostle say? “Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so shall ye 
fulfill the law of Christ.” Now the law of Christ is love, and love is not fulfilled except we bear one 
another’s burdens. “Forbearing,” saith he, “one another in love, endeavoring to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” When thou wast weak thy neighbor bore thee: thou art made whole, bear thy 
neighbor. So wilt thou fill up, O man, that which was lacking to thee. “Take up thy bed, then.” But when 
thou hast taken it up, stay not in the place; “walk.” By loving thy neighbor, by caring for thy neighbor, dost 
thou perform thy going. Whither goest thy way, but to the Lord God, whom we ought to love with the 
whole heart, and with the whole soul, and with the whole mind? For we are not yet come to the Lord, but 
we have our neighbor with us. Bear him, then, when thou walkest, that thou mayest come to Him with 
whom thou desirest to abide. Therefore, “take up thy bed, and walk.” 


10. The man did this, and the Jews were offended. For they saw a man carrying his bed on the Sabbath- 
day, and they did not blame the Lord for healing him on the Sabbath, that He should be able to answer 
them, that if any of them had a beast fallen into a well, he would surely draw it out on the Sabbath-day, 
and save his beast; and so, now they did not object to Him that a man was made whole on the Sabbath- 
day, but that the man was carrying his bed. But if the healing was not to be deferred, should a work also 
have been commanded? “It is not lawful for thee,” say they, to do what thou art doing, “to take up thy 
bed.” And he, in defence, put the author of his healing before his censors, saying, “He that made me 
whole, the same said unto me, Take up thy bed, and walk.” Should I not take injunction from him from 
whom I received healing? And they said, “Who is the man that said unto thee, Take up thy bed, and walk?” 


11. “But he that was made whole knew not who it was” that had said this to him. “For Jesus,” when He 
had done this, and given him this order, “turned away from him in the crowd.” See how this also is 
fulfilled. We bear our neighbor, and walk towards God; but Him, to whom we are walking, we do not yet 
see: for that reason also, that man did not yet know Jesus. The mystery herein intimated to us is, that we 
believe on Him whom we do not yet see; and that He may not be seen, He turns aside in the crowd. It is 
difficult in a crowd to see Christ: a certain solitude is necessary for our mind; it is by a certain solitude of 
contemplation that God is seen. A crowd has noise; this seeing requires secrecy. “Take up thy bed”—being 
thyself borne, bear thy neighbor; “and walk,” that thou mayest come to the goal. Do not seek Christ in a 
crowd: He is not as one of a crowd; He excels all crowd. That great fish first ascended from the sea, and 
He sits in heaven making intercession for us: as the great high priest He entered alone into that within 
the veil; the crowd stands without. Do thou walk, bearing thy neighbor: if thou hast learned to bear, thou, 
who wast wont to be borne. In a word, even now as yet thou knowest not Jesus, not yet seest Jesus: what 


follows thereafter? Since that man desisted not from taking up his bed and walking, “Jesus seeth him 
afterwards in the temple.” He did not see Jesus in the crowd, he saw Him in the temple. The Lord Jesus, 
indeed, saw him both in the crowd and in the temple; but the impotent man does not know Jesus in the 
crowd, but he knows Him in the temple. The man came then to the Lord: saw Him in the temple, saw Him 
in a consecrated, saw Him in a holy place. And what does the Lord say to him? “Behold, thou art made 
whole; sin no more, lest some worse thing befall thee.” 


12. The man, then, after he saw Jesus, and knew Him to be the author of his healing, was not slothful in 
preaching Him whom he had seen: “He departed, and told the Jews that it was Jesus that had made him 
whole.” He brought them word, and they were mad against him; he preached his own salvation, they 
sought not their own salvation. 


13. The Jews persecuted the Lord Jesus because He did these things on the Sabbath-day. Let us hear what 
answer the Lord now made to the Jews. I have told you how He is wont to answer concerning the healing 
of men on the Sabbath-day, that they used not on the Sabbath-day to slight their cattle, either in 
delivering or in feeding them. What does He answer concerning the carrying of the bed? A manifest 
corporal work was done before the eyes of the Jews; not a healing of the body, but a bodily work, which 
appeared not so necessary as the healing. Let the Lord, then, openly declare that the sacrament of the 
Sabbath, even the sign of keeping one day, was given to the Jews for a time, but that the fulfillment of the 
sacrament had come in Himself. “My Father,” saith He, “worketh hitherto, and I work.” He sent a great 
commotion among them: the water is troubled by the coming of the Lord, but yet He that troubles is not 
seen. Yet one great sick one is to be healed by the troubled water, the whole world by the death of the 
Lord. 


14. Let us see, then, the answer made by the Truth: “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” Is it false, 
then, which the Scripture has said, that “God rested from all His works on the seventh day”? And does the 
Lord Jesus speak contrary to this Scripture ministered by Moses, whilst He Himself says to the Jews, “If ye 
believed Moses, ye would believe me; for He wrote of me”? See, then, whether Moses did not mean it to 
be significant of something that “God rested on the seventh day.” For God had not become wearied in 
doing the work of His own creation, and needed rest as a man. How can He have been wearied, who made 
by a word? Yet is both that true, that “God rested from His works on the seventh day;” and this also is true 
that Jesus saith, “My Father worketh hitherto.” But who can unfold it in words, man to men, weak to 
weak, unlearned to them that seek to learn; and if he chance to understand somewhat, unable to bring it 
forth and unfold it to men, who with difficulty, it may be, receive it, even if what is received can possibly 
be unfolded? Who, I say, my brethren, can unfold in words how God both works while at rest, and rests 
while working? I pray you to put this matter off while you are advancing on the way; for this seeing 
requires the temple of God, requires the holy place. Bear your neighbor, and walk. Ye shall see Him in that 
place where ye shall not require the words of men. 


15. Perhaps we can more appropriately say this, that in the saying, “God rested on the seventh day,” he 
signified by a great mystery the Lord and our Saviour Jesus Christ Himself, who spoke and said, “My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” For the Lord Jesus is, of course, God. For He is the Word of God, 
and you have heard that “in the begin ning was the Word;” and not any word whatsoever, but “the Word 
was God, and all things were made by Him.” He was perhaps signified as about to rest on the seventh day 
from all His works. For, read the Gospel, and see what great works Jesus wrought. He wrought our 
salvation on the cross, that all things foretold by the prophets might be fulfilled in Him. He was crowned 
with thorns; He hung on the tree; said, “I thirst,” received vinegar on a sponge, that it might be fulfilled 
which was said, “And in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.” And when all His works were 
completed, on the sixth day of the week, He bowed His head and gave up the ghost, and on the Sabbath- 
day He rested in the tomb from all His works. Therefore it is as if He said to the Jews, “Why do ye expect 
that I should not work on the Sabbath? The Sabbath-day was ordained for you for a sign of me. You 
observe the works of God: I was there when they were made, by me were they all made; I know them. My 
Father worketh hitherto.’ The Father made the light, but He spoke that there should be light; if He spoke, 
it was by His Word He made it: His Word I was, I am; by me was the world made in those works, by me 
the world is ruled in these works. My Father worked when He made the world, and hitherto now worketh 
while He rules the world: therefore by me He made when He made, and by me He rules while He rules.” 
This He said, but to whom? To men deaf, blind, lame, impotent, not acknowledging the physician, and as if 
in a frenzy they had lost their wits, wishing to slay Him. 


16. Further, what said the evangelist as he went on? “Therefore the Jews sought the more to kill Him, 
because He not only broke the Sabbath, but said also that God was His Father;” not in any ordinary 
manner, but how? “Making Himself equal with God.” For we all say to God, “Our Father which art in 
heaven;” we read also that the Jews said, “Seeing Thou art our Father.” Therefore it was not for this they 
were angry, because He said that God was His Father, but because He said it in quite another way than 
men do. Behold, the Jews understand what the Arians do not understand. The Arians, in fact, say that the 
Son is not equal with the Father, and hence it is that the heresy was driven from the Church. Lo, the very 
blind, the very slayers of Christ, still understood the words of Christ. They did not understand Him to be 
Christ, nor did they understand Him to be the Son of God: but they did nevertheless understand that in 
these words such a Son of God was intimated to them as should be equal with God. Who He was they 


knew not; still they did acknowledge such a One to be declared, in that “He said God was His Father, 
making Himself equal with God.” Was He not therefore equal with God? He did not make Himself equal, 
but the Father begat Him equal. Were He to make Himself equal, He would fall by robbery. For he who 
wished to make himself equal with God, whilst he was not so, fell, and of an angel became a devil, and 
administered to man that cup of pride by which himself was cast down. For this fallen said to man, 
envying his standing, “Taste, and ye shall be as gods;” that is, seize to yourselves by usurpation that which 
ye are not made, for I also have been cast down by robbery. He did not put forth this, but this is what he 
persuaded to. Christ, however, was begotten equal to the Father, not made; begotten of the substance of 
the Father. Whence the apostle thus declares Him: “Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God.” What means “thought it not robbery”? He usurped not equality with God, but was 
in that equality in which He was begotten. And how were we to come to the equal God? “He emptied 
Himself, taking upon Him the form of a servant.” But He emptied Himself not by losing what He was, but 
by taking to Him what He was not. The Jews, despising this form of a servant, could not understand the 
Lord Christ equal to the Father, although they had not the least doubt that He affirmed this of Himself, 
and therefore were they enraged: and yet He still bore with them, and sought the healing of them, while 
they raged against Him. 


TRACTATE XVIII 


CHAPTER V. 19 


1. John the evangelist, among his fellows and companions the other evangelists, received this special and 
peculiar gift from the Lord (on whose breast he reclined at the feast, hereby to signify that he was 
drinking deeper secrets from His inmost heart), to utter those things concerning the Son of God which 
may perhaps rouse the attentive minds of the little ones, but cannot fill them, as yet not capable of 
receiving them; while to minds, of somewhat larger growth, and coming to a certain age of inner 
manhood, he gives in these words something whereby they may both be exercised and fed. You have 
heard it when it was read, and you remember how this discourse arose. For yesterday it was read, that 
“therefore the Jews sought to kill Jesus, because He not only broke the Sabbath, but also said that God 
was His Father, making Himself equal with God.” This that displeased the Jews, pleased the Father. This, 
without doubt, pleases them too that honor the Son as they honor the Father; for if it does not please 
them, they will not be pleasing. For God will not be greater because it pleases thee, but thou wilt be less if 
it displeases thee. Now against this calumny of theirs, coming either of ignorance or of malice, the Lord 
speaks not at all what they can understand, but that whereby they may be agitated and troubled, and, on 
being troubled, it may be, seek the Physician. And He uttered what should be written, that it might 
afterwards be read even by us. Now we have seen what happened in the hearts of the Jews when they 
heard these words; what happens in ourselves when we hear them, let us more fully consider. For 
heresies, and certain tenets of perversity, ensnaring souls and hurling them into the deep, have not 
sprung up except when good Scriptures are not rightly understood, and when that in them which is not 
rightly understood is rashly and boldly asserted. And so, dearly beloved, ought we very cautiously to hear 
those things for the understanding of which we are but little ones, and that, too, with pious heart and with 
trembling, as it is written, holding this rule of soundness, that we rejoice as in food in that which we have 
been able to understand, according to the faith with which we are imbued; and what we have not yet been 
able to understand, that we lay aside doubting, and defer the understanding of it for a time; that is, even if 
we do not yet know what it is, that still we doubt not in the least that it is good and true. And as for me, 
brethren, you must consider who I am that undertake to speak to you, and what I have undertaken: for I 
have taken upon me to treat of things divine, being a man; of spiritual things, being carnal; of things 
eternal, being a mortal. Also from me, dearly beloved, far be vain presumption, if my conversation would 
be sound in the house of God, “which is the Church of the living God, the pillar and foundation of the 
truth.” In proportion to my measure I take what I put before you: where it is opened, I see with you; 
where it is shut, I knock with you. 


2. Now the Jews were moved and indignant: justly, indeed, because a man dared to make himself equal 
with God; but unjustly in this, because in the man they understood not the God. They saw the flesh, the 
God they knew not; they observed the habitation, of the inhabitant they were ignorant. That flesh was a 
temple, within it dwelt God. It was not the flesh that Jesus made equal to the Father, it was not the form of 
a servant that He compared to the Lord; not that which He became for us, but that which He was when 
He made us. For who Christ is (I speak to Catholics) you know, because you have rightly believed; not 
Word only, nor flesh only, but the Word was made flesh to dwell among us. I recite again concerning the 
Word what you know: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God:” here is equality with the Father. But “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” Than this 
flesh the Father is greater. Thus the Father is both equal and greater; equal to the Word, greater than the 
flesh; equal to Him by whom He made us, greater than He who was made for us. By this sound catholic 
rule, which you ought particularly to know, which you who know it hold fast, from which your faith ought 
not in any case to slip, which is to be wrested from your heart by no arguments of men, let us measure the 
things we do understand; and the things which, it may be, we do not understand, let us defer, to be 
hereafter measured by this rule, when we shall be competent to do this. We know Him, then, as equal to 
the Father, the Son of God, because we know Him in the beginning as God the Word. Why, then, sought 
the Jews to slay Him? “Because He not only broke the Sabbath, but also said that God was His Father, 


making Himself equal with God:” seeing the flesh, not seeing the Word. Let Him therefore speak against 
them, the Word through the flesh; let Him, the dweller within, speak for through His dwelling-place, that 
whoso can, shall know who He is that dwells within. 


3. What saith He then to them? “Then answered Jesus, and said unto them,” being indignant because He 
made Himself equal with God, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, The Son cannot do anything of Himself, but 
what He seeth the Father doing.” What the Jews answered to these words is not written: and perhaps they 
said nothing. Certain, however, who wish to be esteemed Christians, are not silent, but from these words 
somehow conceive certain opinions in contradiction to us, which are not to be despised, both for their and 
for our sakes. The Arian heretics, namely, while they assert that the Son, who took upon Himself flesh, is 
less than the Father, not by the flesh, but before taking flesh, and not of the same substance as the Father, 
take a handle of misrepresentation from these words, and reply to us: “You see that the Lord Jesus, 
observing the Jews to be moved with indignation at his making himself equal to God the Father, subjoined 
such words as these, to show that he was not equal with God. For the Jews,” say they, “were provoked 
against Christ, because he made him self equal with God; and Christ, wishing to cure them of this 
impression, and to show them that the Son is not equal to the Father, that is, to God, saith this, as if he 
said, Why are ye angry? Why are ye indignant? I am not equal to God, since the Son cannot do anything of 
himself, except what he seeth the Father doing.’ Now,” say they, “he who cannot do anything of himself, 
but what he seeth the Father doing,’ is surely less, not equal.” 


4. In this distorted and depraved rule of his own heart, let the heretic hear us, not as yet chiding, but still 
as it were inquiring, and let him explain to us what he thinks. For, I suppose, whoever thou art (for we 
may regard him as here present in person), thou dost hold with us, that “in the beginning was the Word.” I 
do hold it, saith he. And that “the Word was with God”? This too, saith he, I hold. Proceed then, and hold 
the stronger saying that follows, that “the Word was God.” Even this, says he, I hold: but yet, this, God the 
greater; that, God the less. Now this somehow smells of the pagan: I thought I was speaking with a 
Christian. If there is God the greater, and God the less, then we worship two Gods, not one God. Why, 
saith he; dost not thou, too, affirm two Gods, equal the one to the other? This I do not assert: for I 
understand this equality as implying therein also undivided love; and if undivided love, then perfect unity. 
For if the love that God put in men doth make of many hearts of men one heart, and doth make many souls 
of men into one soul, as it is written of them that believed and mutually loved one another, in the Acts of 
the Apostles, “They had one soul and one heart toward God:” if, therefore, my soul and thy soul become 
one soul, when we think the same thing and love one another, how much more must God the Father and 
God the Son be one God in the fountain of love! 


5. But to these words, by which thy heart is disturbed, bend thy thought, and reflect with me on that 
which we were seeking out concerning the Word. We already hold that “the Word was God:” I join to this 
another thing, that, having said, “This was in the beginning with God,” the evangelist immediately 
subjoined, “All things were made by Him.” Now will I urge thee by questioning, now will I move thee 
against thyself, and sue thee against thyself: only keep this in memory concerning the Word, that “the 
Word was God, and all things were made by Him.” Hear now the words by which thou wast moved to 
assert that the Son is less, forsooth, because He said, “The Son cannot of Himself do anything, but what 
He seeth the Father doing.” Just so, saith he. Explain to me this a little: This is, I presume, how thou 
thinkest: that the Father doeth certain things, and the Son observes how the Father doeth, that He may 
also Himself be able to do those things which He seeth the Father doing. Thou hast set up two artisans, as 
it were: the Father and the Son just like master and learner, like as artisan fathers are wont to teach their 
sons their craft. Behold, I come down to thy carnal sense: for the moment I think as thou doest: let us see 
if this our conception finds an issue in harmony with the things which we have just now alike spoken and 
alike hold regarding the Word, that “the Word was God,” and that “all things were made by Him.” 
Suppose, then, the Father, as an artisan, doing certain works, and the Son as a learner, who “cannot of 
Himself do anything, but what He seeth the Father doing:” He keenly watches, in a manner, the Father’s 
hands, that, as He seeth Him fashioning aught, so He may Himself in like manner fashion something 
similar by His own works. But the Father here doeth all those things that He doeth, and wishes the Son to 
give heed to Him, and to do the like also Himself; by whom doeth the Father? Come! now is the time for 
thee to stand to thy former opinion, which thou didst recite with me, and didst hold with me; that “in the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God, and all things were made by 
Him.” But thou, after holding with me, that all things were made by the Word, dost again, with thy carnal 
wit and childish fancy, imagine with thyself God making something, and the Word giving heed; so that 
when God has made, the Word also may make the like. Now, what does God make without the Word? For if 
He doeth aught, then were not all things made by the Word; thou hast given up the position which thou 
didst hold. But if all things were made by the Word, correct what thou didst understand amiss. The Father 
made, and made only by the Word: in what way does the Word give heed to see the Father making without 
the Word, what the Word may do in like manner? Whatever the Father hath made, He made it by the 
Word; else is it false that “all things were made by Him.” But it is true that “all things were made by Him.” 
Perhaps this did not seem enough for thee? Well, “and without Him was nothing made.” 


6. Withdraw, then, from this wisdom of the flesh, and let us inquire in what manner it is said, “The Son 
cannot of Himself do anything, but what He seeth the Father doing.” Let us inquire, if we are worthy to 
apprehend. For I confess it is a great thing, and altogether difficult; to see the Father doing through the 


Son: not the Father and the Son doing each His particular works, but the Father doing every work 
whatsoever by the Son; so that not any works are done by the Father without the Son, or by the Son 
without the Father, because “all things were made by Him, and without Him was nothing made.” These 
truths being most firmly established in the foundation of faith, what now is the nature of this “seeing”? 
Thou seekest, as I suppose, to know the Son doing: seek first to know the Son seeing. For what, in fact, 
saith He? “The Son cannot of Himself do anything, but what He seeth the Father doing.” Note what He 
said, “but what He seeth the Father doing.” The seeing comes first, the doing follows: He seeth in order to 
do. As for thee, why seekest thou at present to know how He doeth, whilst thou understandest not as yet 
how He seeth? Why runnest thou to that which comes later, leaving that which comes first? He declares 
Himself as seeing and doing, not doing and seeing; because “He cannot of Himself do anything, but what 
He seeth the Father doing.” Wilt thou that I explain to thee how He doeth? Do thou explain to me how He 
seeth. If thou canst not explain this, neither can I that. If thou art not yet competent to understand this, 
neither am I to understand that. Wherefore let each of us seek, each knock, that each may merit to 
receive. Why dost thou, as if thou wert learned, unjustly blame me who am unlearned? I in respect of the 
doing, thou in respect of the seeing, being both unlearned, let us inquire of the Master, not childishly 
wrangle in His school. We have already, however, learned together that “all things were made by Him.” 
Therefore it is manifest that it is not a different kind of works that the Father doeth, that, seeing them, the 
Son may do other works like them; but the very same doeth the Father by the Son, because all things 
were made by the Word. Now, as to how God doeth, who knows? How made He, I will not say the world, 
but thine own eye, in thy carnal attachment to which thou comparest visible things with invisible? For 
thou conceivest of God such things as thou art wont to see with these eyes. But if God might be seen with 
these eyes, He would not have said, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” Accordingly, 
thou hast an eye of the body to see an artificer, but thou hast not yet the eye of the heart to see God: 
hence, what thou art wont to see in an artificer, thou wouldest transfer to God. Leave earthly things on the 
earth; set thy heart on high. 


7. What then, beloved, are we going to explain that which we have asked, how the Word seeth, how the 
Father is seen by the Word, what the seeing of the Word is? I am not so bold, so rash, as to promise to 
explain this, for myself or for you: however I estimate your measure, still I know my own. Therefore, if you 
please, not to delay it longer, let us run over the passage, and see how carnal hearts are troubled by the 
words of the Lord; to this end troubled, that they may not continue in that which they hold. Let this be 
wrested from them, as some toy is wrested from children, with which they amuse themselves to their hurt, 
that, as persons of larger growth, they may have more profitable things planted in them, and may be able 
to make progress, instead of crawling on the earth. Arise, seek, sigh, pant with desire, and knock at what 
is shut. But if we do not yet desire, not yet earnestly seek, not yet sigh, we shall only be throwing pearls to 
all indiscriminately, or finding pearls ourselves, regardless of what kind. Wherefore, beloved, I would 
move a longing desire in your heart. Good character leads to right understanding: the kind of life leads to 
another kind of life. One kind of life is earthly, another is heavenly: there is a life of beasts, another of 
men, and another of angels. The life of beasts is excited with earthly pleasures, seeks earthly pleasures 
alone, and grovels after them with immoderate desire: the life of angels is alone heavenly; the life of men 
is midway between that of angels and of beasts. If man lives after the flesh, he is on a level with the 
beasts; if he lives after the Spirit, he joins in the fellowship of angels. When thou livest after the Spirit, 
examine even in the angelic life whether thou be small or well-grown. For if thou art still a little one, the 
angels say to thee, “Grow: we feed on bread; thou art nourished with milk, with the milk of faith that thou 
mayest come to the meat of sight.” But if there be still a longing for filthy pleasures, if the thoughts be 
still of deceit, if lies are not avoided, if perjuries be heaped on lies, shall a heart so foul dare to say, 
“Explain to me how the Word sees;” even if I be able to do so, even if I myself now see? And further, 
though not perhaps of this character myself, and I am nevertheless far from this vision, how must that 
man be weighed down with earthly desires, who is not yet rapt with this desire from above! There is a 
wide difference between loathing and desiring; and again, between desiring and enjoying. If thou livest as 
do the beasts, thou loathest: the angels have full enjoyment. If, on the other hand, thou livest not as the 
beast, thou hast no longer loathing: something thou desirest, and dost not receive: thou hast, by the very 
desire, begun the life of the angels. May it grow in thee, and be perfected in thee; and mayest thou 
receive this, not of me, but of Him who made both me and thee! 


8. Yet the Lord also has not left us to chance, since, in that He said, “The Son cannot of Himself do 
anything, but what He seeth the Father doing,” He meant us to understand that the Father doeth, not 
some works which the Son may see, and the Son doeth other works after He has seen the Father doing; 
but that both the Father and Son do the very same works. For He goes on to say, “For what things soever 
He doeth, these also doeth the Son in like manner.” Not after the Father hath done works, doeth the Son 
other works in like manner; but, “whatever He doeth, these also the Son doeth in like manner.” If these 
the Son doeth which the Father doeth, then it is by the Son that the Father doeth: if by the Son the Father 
doeth what He doeth, then the Father doeth not some, the Son others; but the works of the Father and of 
the Son are the same works. And how doeth the Son also the same? Both “the same,” and “in like 
manner.” In case you should think them the same, but in a different manner, the “same,” saith He, and “in 
like manner.” And how could they be the same and not in like manner? Take an example, which I presume 
is not too big for you: when we write letters they are first formed by our heart, then by our hand. 
Certainly: why otherwise have you all agreed, but because you perceived it to be so? It is as I have said, it 
is manifest to us all. The letters are made first by our heart, then by our body; the hand serves, the heart 


commands; both the heart and the hand make the same letters. Dost think the heart doeth some letters, 
the hand some others? The same indeed doeth the hand, but not in like manner: our heart forms them 
intelligibly, but our hand visibly. See how the same things are made, but not in like manner. Hence it was 
not enough for the Lord to say, “What things soever the Father doeth, these also the Son doeth;” He must 
add, “and in like manner.” For what if thou shouldst understand this just as thou understandest whatever 
thy heart doeth, this also thy hand doeth, but in a different manner? Here, however, he added, “These also 
the Son doeth in like manner.” If He both doeth these, and in like manner doeth, then awake; let the Jew 
be crushed, let the Christian believe, let the heretic be convinced: The Son is equal to the Father. 


9. “For the Father loveth the Son, and showeth Him all things that Himself doeth.” Here is that “showeth.” 
“Showeth,” as it were, to whom? Of course, as to one that sees. We return to that which we cannot 
explain, how the Word seeth. Behold, man was made by the Word; but man has eyes, ears, hands, divers 
members in the body: he is able by the eyes to see, by the ears to hear, by the hands to work; the 
members are diverse, their offices diverse. One member cannot do the office of another; yet, by reason of 
the unity of the body, the eye sees both for itself and for the ear, and the ear hears for itself and for the 
eye. Are we to suppose that something like this holds good in the Word, seeing all things are by Him; and 
Scripture has said in the psalm, “Understand, ye brutish among the people; and ye fools, at length be 
wise. He that planted the ear, shall He not hear? And He that formed the eye, shall He not see?” Hence, if 
the Word is He that formed the eye, for all things are by the Word; if the Word is He that planted the ear, 
for all things are by the Word: we cannot say the Word doth not hear, the Word doth not see; lest the 
psalm reprove us, and say, “Fools, at length be wise.” Therefore, if the Word heareth and seeth, if the Son 
heareth and seeth, are we yet to search for eyes and ears in Him in separate places? Does He by one part 
hear, by another see; and cannot His ear do what His eye doth; and cannot His eye do what His ear can? 
Or is He not all sight, all hearing? Perhaps yes; nay, not perhaps, but truly yes; whilst, however, that 
seeing of His, and that hearing of His, is in a way far other than it is with us. Both to see and to hear exist 
together in the Word: seeing and hearing are not diverse things in Him; but hearing is sight, and sight is 
hearing. 


10. And we, who see in one way, and hear in another way, how know we this? We return perhaps to 
ourselves, if we are not the trangressors to whom it is said, “Return, O trangressors, to your heart.” 
Return to your heart: why go from yourselves, and perish from yourselves? Why go the ways of solitude? 
You go astray by wandering: return ye. Whither? To the Lord. ’Tis quickly done: first return to thine own 
heart; thou hast wandered abroad an exile from thyself; thou knowest not thyself, and yet thou art asking 
by whom thou wast made! Return, return to thy heart, lift thyself away from the body: thy body is thy 
place of abode; thy heart perceives even by thy body. But thy body is not what thy heart is; leave even thy 
body, return to thy heart. In thy body thou didst find eyes in one place, ears in another place: dost thou 
find this in thy heart? Or hast thou not ears in thy heart? Else of what did the Lord say, “Whoso hath ears 
to hear, let him hear?” Or hast thou not eyes in thy heart? Else of what saith the apostle, “The eyes of your 
heart being enlightened?” Return to thy heart; see there what, it may be, thou canst perceive of God, for 
in it is the image of God. In the inner man dwelleth Christ, in the inner man art thou renewed after the 
image of God, in His own image recognize its Author. See how all the senses of the body bring intelligence 
to the heart within of what they have perceived abroad; see how many ministers the one commander 
within has and what it can do by itself even without these ministers. The eyes report to the heart things 
black and white; the ears report to the same heart pleasant and harsh sounds; to the same heart the 
nostrils announce sweet odors and stenches; to the same heart the taste announces things bitter and 
sweet; to the same heart the touch announces things smooth and rough; and the heart declares to itself 
things just and unjust. Thy heart sees and hears and judges all other things perceived by the senses; and, 
what the senses do not aspire to, discerns things just and unjust, things evil and good. Show me the eyes, 
ears, nostrils, of thy heart. Diverse are the things that are referred to thy heart, yet are there not diverse 
members there. In thy flesh, thou hearest in one place, seest in another; in thy heart, where thou seest, 
there thou hearest. If this be the image, how much more mightily He whose the image is! Therefore the 
Son both heareth and seeth; the Son is both the hearing itself and the seeing: to hear is to Him the same 
thing as “to be;” and to see is to Him the same thing as “to be.” To see is not the same thing to thee as to 
be; for if thou lose thy sight, thou canst be; and if thou lose thy hearing, thou canst be. 


11. Do we think we have knocked? Is there raised up within us something whereby we may even slightly 
conjecture whence light may come to us? It is my opinion, brethren, that when we speak of these things, 
and meditate upon them, we are exercising ourselves. And when we are exercising ourselves, and are as it 
were bent back again by our own weight to our customary thoughts, we are like weak-eyed persons, when 
they are brought forth to see the light, if perchance they had no sight at all before, and begin in some sort 
to recover their sight by the assiduous care of physicians. And when the physician would test the progress 
of recovery, he tries to show them something which they sought to see, but could not while they were 
blind: and while the eyesight is now somewhat recovered, they are brought forth to the light; and as they 
see it, are beaten back in a manner by the very glare; and they answer the physician, as he points out the 
object, This moment I did see, but now I cannot. What then does the physician? He brings them back to 
their usual ways, and applies the eye-salve to nourish the longing for seeing that which was seen only for 
a moment, so that by the very longing he may cure more completely; and if any stinging salves are applied 
for the recovery of sound ness, let the patient bear it bravely, and, inflamed with love of the light, say to 
himself, When will it be that with strong eyes I shall see what with sore and weak eyes I could not? He 


urges the physician, and begs him to heal him. Therefore, brethren, if, it may be, something like this has 
taken place in your hearts, if somehow you have raised your heart to see the Word, and, beaten back by 
its light, you have fallen back to your wonted ways; pray the Physician to apply sharp salves, the precepts 
of righteousness. There is that which thou mayest see, but not that whereby thou canst see. Thou didst 
not believe me before that there is that which thou mayest see: thou art now, as by the guidance of 
reason, brought to it: thou hast drawn near, strained thine eyes to see it, throbbed, and shrunk back. Thou 
knowest for certain that there is what thou mayest see, but that thou art not yet meet to see it. Therefore 
be healed. What are the eye-salves? Do not lie, do not swear falsely, do not commit adultery, do not steal, 
do not defraud. But thou art used to these, and it is with some pain thou art drawn away from old habits: 
this is what bites, but yet heals. For I tell thee freely, by fear of myself and of thee, if thou give up the 
healing, and scorn to become meet to enjoy this light, by weakness of thine eyes, thou wilt love darkness; 
and by loving darkness, wilt remain in darkness; and by remaining in darkness, wilt be cast even into 
outer darkness: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. If the love of light has effected nothing in 
thee, let the fear of pain effect something. 


12. I think I have spoken long enough, and yet I have not concluded the Gospel lesson: if I go on to 
declare what remains, I shall burden you, and I fear lest even what has been drawn may be lost; therefore 
let this be enough for you now, beloved. We are debtors, not now, but always as long as we live; because 
we live for you. However, do you, by good living, comfort this life of ours, so weak, toilsome, and full of 
peril in this world; do not afflict and wear us out by your evil manners. For if, when offended with your 
evil life, we flee from you and separate ourselves from you, and no longer come to you, will ye not 
complain, and say, And if we were sick, ye might care for us; and if we were weak, ye might have visited 
us? Behold, we do care for you; behold, we do visit you; but let it not be with us as you have heard from 
the apostle, “I fear lest I have bestowed labor upon you in vain.” 


TRACTATE XIX 
CHAPTER V. 19-30 


In the former discourse, so far as the subject impressed us, and so far as our poverty of understanding 
attained to, we have spoken by occasion of the words of the Gospel, where it is written: “The Son cannot 
do anything of Himself, but what He seeth the Father doing,”—what it is for the Son—that is, the Word, for 
the Son is the Word—’to see;” and as all things were made by the Word, how it is to be understood that 
the Son first sees the Father doing, and then only Himself also doeth the things which He has seen done, 
seeing that the Father has done nothing except by the Son. For “all things were made by Him, and without 
Him was nothing made. We have not, however, delivered to you anything as fully explained, and that 
because we have not understood anything thus clearly set forth. For, indeed, speech sometimes fails even 
where the understanding makes way; how much more doth speech suffer defect, where the understanding 
has nothing perfect! Now, therefore, as the Lord gives us, let us briefly run over the passage, and even to- 
day complete the due task. Should there perchance remain somewhat of time or of strength, we will 
reconsider (so far as it may be practicable for us and with you) what it is for the Word “to see” and “to be 
shown to;” since, in fact, all that is here spoken is such that, if understood according to man’s sense, 
carnally, the soul full of vain fancies makes for us only certain images of the Father and the Son, just as of 
two men, the one showing, the other seeing; the one speaking, the other hearing,—all which are idols of 
the heart. And if now at length idols have been cast down from their own temples, how much more ought 
they to be cast down from Christian hearts! 


2. “The Son,” saith He, “cannot do anything of Himself, but what He sees the Father doing.” This is true: 
hold this fast, while at the same time ye do not let slip what ye have gotten in the beginning of the Gospel, 
that “in the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God,” and especially 
that “all things were made by Him.” Join this that ye have now heard to that hearing, and let both agree 
together in your hearts. Thus, “The Son cannot of Himself do anything, except what He seeth the Father 
doing,” is yet in such wise that what the Father doeth, He doeth only by the Son, because the Son is His 
Word: and, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God;” also, “All 
things were made by Him.” For what things soever He doeth, the Son also doeth in like manner; not other 
things, but these and not in a different, but in like manner. 


3. “For the Father loveth the Son, and showeth Him all things that Himself doeth.” To that which He said 
above, “except what He seeth the Father doing,” seems to belong this also, “He showeth Him all things 
that Himself doeth.” But if the Father doth show what He doeth, and the Son cannot do except the Father 
hath shown, and if the Father cannot show unless He hath done, it will follow that it is not through the 
Son that the Father doeth all things; moreover, if we hold it fixed and unshaken, that the Father doeth all 
by the Son, then He shows the Son before He doeth. For if the Father doth show to the Son after He has 
done, that the Son may do the things shown, which being shown were already done, then doubtless 
something there is that the Father doeth without the Son. But the Father doeth not anything without the 
Son, because the Son of God is God’s Word, and all things were made by Him. It remains, then, that 
possibly what the Father is about to do, He shows as about to be done, that it may be done by the Son. For 
if the Son doeth those things which the Father showeth as already done, surely it is not by the Son that 
the Father hath done the things which He thus showeth. For they could not be shown to the Son unless 


they were first done, and the Son would not be able to do them unless they were first shown; therefore 
were they made without the Son. But yet it is a true thing, “All things were made by Him;” therefore they 
were shown before they were made. But this we said must be put off, and returned to after briefly 
scanning the passage, if, as we said, some portion of time and of strength should remain to us for a 
reconsideration of the matters deferred. 


4. Attend now to a wider and more difficult question. “And greater works than these,” saith He, “will He 
show Him, that ye may marvel.” “Greater than these.” Greater than which? The answer readily occurs: 
than the cures of bodily diseases which ye have just heard: For the whole occasion of this discourse arose 
about the man who was thirty and eight years in infirmity, and was healed by the word of Christ; and in 
respect of this cure, the Lord could say, “Greater works than these He will show Him, that ye may 
marvel.” For there are greater, and the Father will show them to the Son. It is not “hath shown,” as of a 
thing past, but “will show,” of a thing future; or, is about to show. Again a difficult question arises: Why, 
then, is there something with the Father that has not yet been shown to the Son? Is there something with 
the Father that was still hid from the Son when He spoke these words? For surely, if it be “will show,” that 
is to say, “is about to show,” then He has not yet shown; and He is about to show to the Son at the same 
time as to these persons, since it follows, “that ye may marvel.” And this is a thing hard to see, how the 
Eternal Father doth show something, as it were in time, to the coeternal Son, who knoweth all things that 
are with the Father. 


5. But what are the greater works? For perhaps this is easy to understand. “For as the Father,” saith He, 
“raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom He will.” To raise the dead, 
then, are greater works than to heal the sick. But “as the Father raiseth the dead, and quickeneth them, 
so also the Son quickeneth whom He will.” Hence, the Father some, the Son others? But all things are by 
Him: therefore the Son the same persons as the Father doth; since the Son doeth not other things and ina 
different manner, but “these” and in “like manner.” Thus clearly it must be understood, and thus held. But 
keep in memory that “the Son quickeneth whom He will.” Here, too, know not only the power of the Son, 
but also the will. Both the Son quickeneth whom He will, and also the Father quickeneth whom He will— 
the Son the same persons as the Father; and hence the power of the Father and of the Son is the same, 
and also the will is the same. What follows then? “For the Father judgeth not any man, but hath given all 
judgment to the Son, that all men may honor the Son, even as they honor the Father:” this He subjoined, 
as rendering a reason of the foregoing sentence. A great question comes before us; give it your earnest 
attention. The Son quickeneth whom He will, the Father quickeneth whom He will; the Son raiseth the 
dead, just as the Father raiseth the dead. And further, “the Father judgeth not any man.” If the dead must 
be raised in the judgment, how can it be said that the Father raiseth the dead, if He judgeth not any man, 
since “He hath given all judgment to the Son”? But in that judgment the dead are raised; some rise to life, 
others to punishment. If the Son doeth all this, but the Father not, inasmuch as “He judgeth not any man, 
but hath given all judgment to the Son,” it will appear contrary to what has been said, viz., “As the Father 
raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them, so also the Son quickeneth whom He will.” Consequently the 
Father and the Son raise together; if they raise together, they quicken together: hence they judge 
together. How, then, is that true, “For the Father judgeth not any man, but hath given all judgment to the 
Son”? Meanwhile let the questions now proposed engage your minds; the Lord will cause that, when 
solved, they will delight you. For so it is, brethren: every question, unless it stirs the mind to reflection, 
will not give delight when explained. May the Lord Himself then follow with us, in case He may perhaps 
reveal Himself somewhat in those matters which He foldeth up. For He foldeth up His light with a cloud; 
and it is difficult to fly like an eagle above every obscure mist with which the whole earth is covered, and 
to behold the most serene light in the words of the Lord. In case, then, He may perhaps dissipate our 
darkness with the heat of His rays, and deign to reveal Himself somewhat in the sequel, let us, deferring 
these questions, look at what follows. 


6. “Whoso honoreth not the Son, honoreth not the Father that sent Him.” This is a truth, and is plain. 
Since, then, “all judgment hath He given to the Son,” as He said above, “that all may honor the Son, even 
as they honor the Father,” what if there be those who honor the Father and honor not the Son? It cannot 
be, saith He: “Whoso honoreth not the Son, honoreth not the Father that sent Him.” One cannot therefore 
say, I honored the Father, because I knew not the Son. If thou didst not yet honor the Son, neither didst 
thou honor the Father. For what is honoring the Father, unless it be in that He hath a Son? It is one thing 
when thou art taught to honor God in that He is God; but another thing when thou art taught to honor 
Him in that He is Father. When thou art taught to honor Him in that He is God, it is as the Creator, as the 
Almighty, as the Spirit supreme, eternal, invisible, unchangeable, that thou art led to think of Him; but 
when thou art taught to honor Him in that He is Father, it is the same thing as to honor the Son; because 
Father cannot be said if there be not a Son, as neither can Son if there be not a Father. But lest, it may be, 
thou honorest the Father indeed as greater, but the Son as less,—as thou mayest say to me, “I do honor 
the Father, for I know that He has a Son; nor do I err in the name Father, for I do not understand Father 
without Son, and yet the Son also I honor as the less,”—the Son Himself sets thee right, and recalls thee, 
saying, “that all may honor the Son,” not in a lower degree, but “as they honor the Father.” Therefore, 
“whoso honoreth not the Son, honoreth not the Father that sent Him.” “I,” sayest thou, “wish to give 
greater honor to the Father, less to the Son.” Therein thou takest away honor from the Father, wherein 
thou givest less to the Son. For, being thus minded, it must really seem to thee that the Father either 
would not or could not beget a Son equal to Himself: if He would not, He lacked the will; if He could not, 


He lacked the ability. Dost thou not therefore see that, being thus minded, wherein thou wouldst give 
greater honor to the Father, therein thou art reproachful to the Father? Wherefore, so honor the Son as 
thou honorest the Father, if thou wouldest honor both the Father and the Son. 


7. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whoso heareth my word, and believeth on Him that sent me, hath eternal 
life, and cometh not into judgment, but is passed,” not is passing now, but is already passed, “from death 
into life.” And mark this, “Whoso heareth my word, and”—He says not, believeth me, but—”believeth Him 
that sent me.” Let him hear the word of the Son, that he may believe the Father. Why heareth Thy word, 
and yet believeth another? When we hear any one’s word, is it not him that utters the word we believe? is 
it not to him who speaks we lend our faith? What, then, did He mean, saying, “Whoso heareth my word, 
and believeth Him that sent me,” if it be not this, because “His word is in me”? And what is “heareth my 
word,” but “heareth me”? So, too, “believeth Him that sent me,” because, believing Him, he believeth His 
word; but again, believing His word, he believeth me, because I am the Word of the Father. There is 
therefore peace in the Scriptures, and all things duly disposed, and in no way clashing. Cast away, then, 
contention from thy heart; understand the harmony of the Scriptures. Dost thou think that the Truth 
should speak things contrary to itself? 


8. “Whoso heareth my word, and believeth Him that sent me, hath eternal life, and cometh not into 
judgment, but is passed from death unto life.” You remember what we laid down above, that “as the 
Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them, so also the Son quickeneth whom He will.” He is 
beginning already to reveal Himself; and behold, even now, the dead are rising. For “whoso heareth my 
word, and believeth Him that sent me, hath eternal life, and will not come into judgment.” Prove that he 
has risen again. “But is passed,” saith He “from death unto life.” He that is passed from death unto life, 
has surely without any doubt risen again. For he could not pass from death to life, unless he were first in 
death and not in life; but when he will have passed, he will be in life, and not in death. He was therefore 
dead, and is alive again; he was lost, but is found. Hence a resurrection does take place now, and men 
pass from a death to a life; from the death of infidelity to the life of faith; from the death of falsehood to 
the life of truth; from the death of iniquity to the life of righteousness. There is, therefore, that which is a 
resurrection of the dead. 


9. May He open the same more fully, and dawn upon us as He begins to do! “Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
The hour is coming, and now is.” We did look for a resurrection of the dead in the end, for so we have 
believed; yea, not we looked, but are manifestly bound to look for it: for it is not a false thing we believe, 
when we believe that the dead will rise in the end. When the Lord Jesus, then, was willing to make known 
to us a resurrection of the dead before the resurrection of the dead, it is not as that of Lazarus, or of the 
widow’s son, or of the ruler of the synagogue’s daughter, who were raised to die again (for in their case 
there was a resurrection of the dead before the resurrection of the dead); but, as He says here, “hath,” 
says He, “eternal life, and cometh not into judgment, but is passed from death into life.” To what life? To 
life eternal. Not, then, as the body of Lazarus: for he indeed passed from the death of the tomb to the life 
of men, but not to life eternal, seeing he was to die again; whereas the dead, that are to rise again at the 
end of the world, will pass to eternal life. When our Lord Jesus Christ, then, our heavenly Master, the 
Word of the Father, and the Truth, was willing to represent to us a resurrection of the dead to eternal life 
before the resurrection of the dead to eternal life, “The hour cometh,” saith He. Doubtless thou, imbued 
with a faith of the resurrection of the flesh, didst look for the hour of the end of the world, which, that 
thou shouldst not look for here, He added, “and now is.” Therefore He saith not this, “The hour cometh,” 
of that last hour, when “at the command and the voice of the archangel and the trump of God, the Lord 
Himself shall descend from heaven, and the dead in Christ shall rise first; then we who are alive and 
remain shall be caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet Christ in the air: and so shall we be 
ever with the Lord.” That hour will come, but is not now. But consider what this hour is: “The hour 
cometh, and now is.” What happens in that hour? What, but a resurrection of the dead? And what kind of 
resurrection? Such that they who rise live for ever. This will be also in the last hour. 


10. What then? How do we understand these two resurrections? Do we, it may be, understand that they 
who rise now will not rise then; that the resurrection of some is now, of some others then? It is not so. For 
we have risen in this resurrection, if we have rightly believed; and we ourselves, who have already risen, 
are looking for another resurrection in the end. Moreover, both now are we risen to eternal life, if we 
perseveringly continue in the same faith; and then, too, we shall rise to eternal life, when we shall be 
made equal with the angels. But let Himself distinguish and open up what we have made bold to speak; 
how there happens to be a resurrection before a resurrection, not of different but of the same persons; 
nor like that of Lazarus, but into eternal life. He will open it clearly. Hear ye the Master, while dawning 
upon us, and as our Sun gliding in upon our hearts; not such as the eyes of flesh desire to look upon, but 
on whom the eyes of the heart fervently long to be opened. To Him, then, let us give ear: “Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, The hour cometh, and now is, when the dead”—you see that a resurrection is asserted 
—”shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and they that hear shall live.” Why hath He added, “they that 
hear shall live”? Why, could they hear unless they lived? It would have been enough, then, to say, “The 
hour cometh, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God.” We should immediately 
understand them to be living, since they could not hear unless they lived. No, saith He, not because they 
live they hear; but by hearing they come to life again: “Shall hear, and they that hear shall live.” What, 
then, is “shall hear,” but “shall obey”? For, as to the hearing of the ear, not all who hear shall live. Many, 


indeed, hear and do not believe; by hearing and not believing, they obey not; by not obeying, they live not. 
And so here, they that “shall hear” are they that “shall obey.” They that obey, then, shall live: let them be 
sure and certain of it, shall live. Christ, the Word of God, is preached to us; the Son of God, by whom all 
things were made, who, for the dispensation’s sake, surely took flesh, was born of a virgin, was an infant 
in the flesh, a young man in the flesh, suffering in the flesh, dying in the flesh, rising again in the flesh, 
ascending in the flesh, promising a resurrection to the flesh, promising a resurrection to the mind—to the 
mind before the flesh, to the flesh after the mind. Whoso heareth and obeyeth, shall live; whoso heareth 
and obeyeth not, that is, heareth and despiseth, heareth and believeth not, shall not live. Why shall not 
live? Because he heareth not. What is “heareth not”? Obeyeth not. Thus, then, “they that hear shall live.” 


11. Turn your thoughts now to what we said had to be deferred, that it may now, if possible, be opened. 
Concerning this very resurrection He immediately subjoined, “For as the Father hath life in Himself, even 
so hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself.” What means that, “The Father hath life in Himself”? 
Not elsewhere hath He life but in Himself. His living, in fact, is in Him, not from elsewhere, nor derived 
from another. He does not, as it were, borrow life, nor, as it were, become a partaker of life, of a life which 
is not what Himself is: but “hath life in Himself,” so that the very life is to Him His very self. If I should be 
able yet further in some small measure to speak from this matter, by proposing examples for informing 
your understanding, will depend on God’s help and the piety of your attention. God lives, and the soul also 
lives; but the life of God is unchangeable, the life of the soul is changeable. In God is neither increase nor 
decrease; but He is the same always in Himself, is ever as He is: not in one way now, in another way 
hereafter, in some other way before. But the life of the soul is exceedingly various: it lived foolish, it lives 
wise; it lived unrighteous, it lives righteous; now remembers, now forgets; now learns, now cannot learn; 
now loses what it had learned, now apprehends what it had lost. The life of the soul is changeable. And 
when the soul lives in unrighteousness, that is its death; when again it becomes righteous, it becomes 
partaker of another life, which is not what itself is, inasmuch as by rising up to God, and cleaving to God, 
of Him it is justified. For it is said, “To him that believeth on Him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is 
counted for righteousness.” By forsaking God, it becomes unrighteous; by coming to Him, it is made 
righteous. Does it not seem to thee as it were something cold, which, when brought near the fire, grows 
warm; when removed from the fire, grows cold? A something dark, which, brought near the light, grows 
bright; when removed from the light, grows dark? Something such is the soul: God is not any such thing. 
Moreover, man may Say that he has light now in his eyes. Let thine eyes say then, if they can, as by a voice 
of their own, “We have light in ourselves.” I answer: Not correctly do you say that you have light in 
yourselves: you have light, but in the heavens; you have light, but in the moon, in candles, if it happen to 
be night, not in yourselves: for, being shut, you lose what you perceive when open. Not in yourselves have 
you light; keep the light if you can when the sun is set: ’tis night, enjoy the light of night; keep the light 
when the candle is withdrawn; but since you remain in darkness when the candle is withdrawn, you have 
not light in yourselves. Consequently, to have light in oneself is not to need light from another. Behold, 
whoso understands wherein He shows that the Son is equal with the Father, when He saith, “As the Father 
hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son also to have life in Himself;” that there may be only this 
difference between the Father and the Son, that the Father hath life in Himself, which none gave Him, 
whilst the Son hath life in Himself which the Father gave. 


12. But here also arises a cloud that must be scattered. Let us not lose heart, let us strive in earnest. Here 
are pastures of the mind; let us not disdain them, that we may live. Behold, sayest thou, thyself confessest 
that the Father hath given life to the Son, that He may have life in Himself, even as the Father hath life in 
Himself; that the Father not lacking, the Son may not lack; that as the Father is life, so the Son may be 
life; and both united one life, not two lives; because God is one, not two Gods; and this same is to be life. 
How, then, is the Father said to have given life to the Son? Not so as if the Son had been without life 
before, and received life from the Father that He might live; for if it were so, He would not have life in 
Himself. Behold, I was speaking of the soul. The soul exists; though it be not wise, though it be not 
righteous, though it be not godly, it is soul. It is one thing for it to be soul, but another thing to be wise, to 
be righteous, to be godly. Something there is, then, in which it is not yet wise, not yet righteous, not yet 
godly. Nevertheless it is not therefore nothing, it is not therefore non-life; for it shows itself to be alive by 
certain of its own actions, although it does not show itself to be wise, godly, or righteous. For if it were not 
living it would not move the body, would not command the feet to walk, the hands to work, the eyes to 
look, the ears to hear; would not open the mouth for speaking, nor move the tongue to distinction of 
speech. So, then, by these operations it shows itself to have life, and to be something which is better than 
the body. But does it in any wise show itself by these operations to be wise, godly, or righteous? Do not the 
foolish, the wicked, the unrighteous walk, work, see, hear, speak? But when the soul rises to something 
which itself is not, which is above itself, and from which its being is, then it gets wisdom, righteousness, 
holiness, which so long as it was without, it was dead, and did not have the life by which itself should live, 
but only that by which the body was quickened. For that in the soul by which the body is quickened is one 
thing, that by which the soul itself is quickened is another. Better, certainly, than the body is the soul, but 
better than the soul itself is God. The soul, even if it be foolish, ungodly, unrighteous, is the life of the 
body. But since its own life is God, just as it supplies vigor, comeliness, activity, the functions of the limbs 
to the body, while it exists in the body; so, in like manner, while God, its life, is in the soul, He supplies to 
it wisdom, godliness, righteousness, charity. Accordingly, what the soul supplies to the body, and what God 
supplies to the soul, are of a different kind: the soul quickens and is quickened. It quickens while dead, 
even if itself is not quickened. But when the word comes, and is poured into the hearers, and they not only 


hear, but are made obedient, the soul rises from its death to its life—that is, from unrighteousness, from 
folly, from ungodliness, to its God, who is to it wisdom, righteousness, light. Let it rise to Him, and be 
enlightened by Him. “Come near,” saith he, “to Him.” And what shall we have? “And be enlightened.” If, 
therefore, by “coming to” ye are enlightened, and by “departing from” ye become darkened, your light 
was not in yourselves, but in your God. Come to Him that ye may rise again: if ye depart from Him, ye 
shall die. If by coming to Him ye live, and by departing from Him ye die, your life was not in yourselves. 
For the same is your life which is your light. “Because with Thee is the fountain of life, and in Thy light we 
shall see light.” 


13. Not, then, in like manner as the soul is one thing before it is enlightened, and becomes a better thing 
when it is enlightened, by participation of a better; not so, I say, was the Word of God, the Son of God, 
something else before He received life, that He should have life by participation; but He has life in 
Himself, and is consequently Himself the very life. What is it, then, that He saith, “hath given to the Son to 
have life in Himself”? I would say it briefly, He begot the Son. For it is not that He existed without life, and 
received life, but He is life by being begotten. The Father is life not by being begotten; the Son is life by 
being begotten. The Father is of no father; the Son is of God the Father. The Father in His being is of none, 
but in that He is Father, ’tis because of the Son. But the Son also, in that He is Son, ’tis because of the 
Father: in His being, He is of the Father. This He said, therefore: “hath given life to the Son, that He might 
have it in Himself.” Just as if He were to say, “The Father, who is life in Himself, begot the Son, who should 
be life in Himself.” Indeed, He would have this dedit (hath given) to be understood for the same thing as 
genuit (hath begotten). It is like as if we said to a person, “God hath given thee being.” To whom? If to 
some one already existing, then He gave him not being, because he who could receive existed before it 
was given him. When, therefore, thou hearest it said, “He gave thee being,” thou wast not in being to 
receive, but thou didst receive, that thou shouldst be by coming into existence. The builder gave to this 
house that it should be. But what did he give to it? He gave it to be a house. To what did he give? To this 
house. Gave it what? To be a house. How could he give to a house that it should be a house? For if the 
house was, to what did he give to be a house, when the house existed already? What, then, does that 
mean, “gave it to be a house”? It means, he brought to pass that it should be a house. Well, then, what 
gave He to the Son? Gave Him to be the Son, begot Him to be life—that is, “gave Him to have life in 
Himself” that He should be the life not needing life, that He may not be understood as having life by 
participation. For if He had life by par ticipation, He might, by losing, be without life. Do not take, nor 
think, nor believe this to be possible respecting the Son. Wherefore the Father continues the life, the Son 
continues the life: the Father, life in Himself, not from the Son; the Son, life in Himself, but from the 
Father. Begotten of the Father, that He might live in Himself; but the Father, not begotten, life in Himself. 
Nor did He beget the Son less than Himself to become equal by growth. For surely He by whom, being 
perfect, the times were created, was not assisted by time towards His own perfection. Before all time, He 
is co-eternal with the Father. For the Father has never been without the Son; but the Father is eternal, 
therefore also the Son co-eternal. Soul, what of thee? Thou wast dead, didst lose life; hear then the Father 
through the Son. Arise, take to thee life, that in Him who has life in Himself thou mayest receive the life 
which is not in thee. He that giveth thee life, then, is the Father and the Son; and the first resurrection is 
accomplished when thou risest to partake of the life which thou art not thyself, and by partaking art made 
living. Rise from thy death to thy life, which is thy God, and pass from death to eternal life. For the Father 
hath eternal life in Himself; and unless He had begotten such a Son as had life in Himself, it could not be 
that as the Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them, so also the Son should quicken whom He 
will. 


14. But what of that resurrection of the body? For these who hear and live, whence live, except by 
hearing? For “the friend of the Bridegroom standeth and heareth Him, and rejoiceth greatly because of 
the Bridegroom’s voice:” not because of his own voice; that is to say, they hear and live by partaking, not 
by coming into being; and all that hear live, because all that obey live. Tell us something, O Lord, also of 
the resurrection of the flesh; for there have been those who denied it, asserting that this is the only 
resurrection which is wrought by faith. Of which resurrection the Lord has just now made mention, and 
inflamed our desire, because “the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and shall live.” It is not 
some of those who hear shall live, and others shall die; but “all that hear shall live,” because all that obey 
shall live. Behold, we see a resurrection of the mind; let us not therefore let go our faith of the 
resurrection of the flesh. And unless Thou, O Lord Jesus, declare to us this, whom shall we oppose to 
those who assert the contrary? For truly all sects that have undertaken to engraft any religion upon men 
have allowed this resurrection of minds; otherwise, it might be said to them, If the soul rise not, why 
speakest thou to me? What meanest thou to do in me? If thou dost not make of the worse a better, why 
speakest thou? If thou dost not make a righteous of the unrighteous, why speakest thou? But if thou dost 
make righteous of the unrighteous, godly of the ungodly, wise of the foolish, thou confessest that my soul 
doth rise again, if I comply with thee and believe. So, then, all those that have founded any sect, even of 
false religion, while they wished to be believed, could not but admit this resurrection of minds: all have 
agreed concerning this; but many have denied the resurrection of the flesh, and affirmed that the 
resurrection had taken place already in faith. Such the apostle resisteth, saying, “Of whom is Hymeneus 
and Philetus, who concerning the truth have erred, saying that the resurrection hath taken place already, 
and overthrow the faith of some.” They said that the resurrection had taken place already, but in such 
manner that another was not to be expected; and they blamed people who were looking for a resurrection 
of the flesh, just as if the resurrection which was promised were already accomplished in the act of 


believing, namely, in the mind. The apostle censures these. Why does he censure them? Did they not 
affirm what the Lord spoke just now: “The hour cometh, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God, and they that hear shall live”? But, saith Jesus to thee, it is of the life of minds that I am 
hitherto speaking: I am not yet speaking of the life of bodies; but I speak of the life of that which is the life 
of bodies, that is, of the life of souls, in which the life of bodies exists. For I know that there are bodies 
lying in the tombs; I know also that your bodies will lie in the tombs. I am not speaking of that 
resurrection, but I speak of this; in this, rise ye again, lest ye rise to punishment in that. But that ye may 
know that I speak also of that, what do I add? “For as the Father hath life in Himself, even so hath He 
given to the Son to have life in Himself.” This life which the Father is, which the Son is, to what does it 
pertain? To the soul or to the body? It is not surely the body that is sensible of that life of wisdom, but the 
rational mind. For not every soul hath capacity to apprehend wisdom. A brute beast, in fact, has a soul, 
but the soul of the brute beast cannot apprehend wisdom. It is the human soul, then, that can perceive 
this life which the Father hath in Himself, and hath given to the Son to have in Himself; because that is 
“the true light which enlighteneth,” not every soul, but “every man coming into this world.” When, 
therefore, I speak to the mind itself, let it hear, that is, let it obey and live. 


15. Wherefore, keep not silent, O Lord, concerning the resurrection of the flesh; lest men believe it not, 
and we continue reasoners, not preachers. But “as the Father hath life in Himself, even so hath He given 
to the Son to have life in Himself.” Let them that hear, understand; let them believe that they may 
understand; let them obey that they may live. And that they may not suppose that the resurrection is 
finished here, let them hear this further: “and hath given Him authority to execute judgment also.” Who 
hath given? The Father. To whom hath He given? To the Son; namely, to whom He gave to have life in 
Himself, to the same hath He given authority to execute judgment. “Because He is the Son of man.” For 
this is the Christ, both Son of God and Son of man. “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. This was in the beginning with God.” Behold, how He hath given Him to 
have life in Himself! But because “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us,” was made man of the 
Virgin Mary, He is the Son of man. What, therefore, hath He received as Son of man? Authority to execute 
judgment. What judgment? That in the end of the world. Then also there will be a resurrection, but a 
resurrection of bodies. So, then, God raiseth up souls by Christ, the Son of God; bodies He raiseth up by 
the same Christ, the Son of man. “Hath given Him authority.” He should not have this authority did He not 
receive it; and He should be a man without authority. But the same who is Son of God is also Son of man. 
For by adhering to the unity of person, the Son of man with the Son of God is made one person, and the 
Son of God is the same person which the Son of man is. But what characteristic it has, and wherefore, 
must be distinguished. The Son of man has soul and body. The Son of God, which is the Word of God, has 
man, as the soul has body. And just as soul having body does not make two persons, but one man; so the 
Word, having man, maketh not two persons, but one Christ. What is man? A rational soul, having a body. 
What is Christ? The Word of God, having man. I see of what things I speak, who I the speaker am, and to 
whom I am speaking. 


16. Now hear concerning the resurrection of bodies, not me, but the Lord about to speak, on account of 
those who have risen again by a resurrection from death, by cleaving to life. To what life? To a life which 
knows not death. Why knows not death? Because it knows not mutability. Why knows not mutability? 
Because it is life in itself. “And hath given Him authority to execute judgment, because He is the Son of 
man.” What judgment, what kind of judgment? “Marvel not at this” which I have said,—gave Him 
authority to execute judgment,—”for the hour is coming.” He does not adds “and now is:” therefore He 
means to make known to us a certain hour in the end of the world. The hour is now that the dead rise, the 
hour will be in the end of the world that the dead rise: but that they rise now in the mind, then in the 
flesh; that they rise now in the mind by the Word of God, the Son of God; then in the flesh by the Word of 
God made flesh, the Son of man. For it will not be the Father Himself that will come to judgment, 
notwithstanding the Father doth not withdraw Himself from the Son. How, then, is it that the Father 
Himself will not come? In that He will not be seen in the judgment. “They shall look on Him whom they 
pierced.” That form which stood before the judge, will be Judge: that form will judge which was judged; 
for it was judged unjustly, it will judge justly. There will come the form of a servant, and that same will be 
apparent. For how could the form of God be made apparent to the just and to the unjust? If the judgment 
were to be only among the just, then the form of God might appear as to the just. But because the 
judgment is to be of the just and of the unjust, and that it is not permitted to the wicked to see God,—for 
“blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God,”—such a Judge will appear as may be seen by those 
whom He is about to crown, and by those whom He is about to condemn. Hence the form of a servant will 
be seen, the form of God will be hid. The Son of God will be hid in the servant, and the Son of man will be 
manifest, because to Him “hath He given authority to execute judgment, because He is the Son of man.” 
And because He alone will appear in the form of a servant, but the Father not, since He has not taken 
upon Him the form of a servant; for that reason He saith above: “The Father judgeth not any man, but 
hath given all judgment to the Son.” Rightly then had it been deferred, that the propounder might Himself 
be the interpreter. For before it was hidden; now, as I think, it is already manifest, that “He gave Him 
authority to execute judgment,” that “the Father judgeth not any man, but hath given all judgment to the 
Son:” because the judgment is to be by that form which the Father hath not. And what kind of judgment? 
“Marvel not at this, for the hour is coming:” not that which now is, for the souls to rise; but that which is 
to be, for the bodies to rise. 


17. Let Him declare this more distinctly, that the heretical denier of the resurrection of the body may not 
find a pretext for sophistical cavil, although the meaning already shines out clearly. When it was said 
above, “The hour is coming,” He added, “and now is;” but just now, “The hour is coming,” He has not 
added, “and now is.” Let Him, however, by the open truth, burst asunder all handles, all loops and pegs of 
sophistical attack, all the nooses of ensnaring objections. “Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming, in 
which all that are in the graves.” What more evident? what more distinct? Bodies are in the graves; souls 
are not in the graves, either of just or of unjust. The soul of the just man was in the bosom of Abraham; 
the unjust man’s soul was in hell, tormented: neither the one nor the other was in the grave. Above, when 
He saith, “The hour is coming, and now is,” I beseech you give earnest heed. Ye know, brethren, that we 
get the bread of the belly with toil; with how much greater toil the bread of the mind! With labor you 
stand and hear, but with greater we stand and speak. If we labor for your sake, you ought to labor with us 
for your own sake. Above, then, when He said, “The hour is coming,” and added, “and now is,” what did 
He subjoin? “When the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall live.” He did 
not say, “All the dead shall hear, and they that hear shall live;” for He meant the unrighteous to be 
understood. And is it so, that all the unrighteous obey the gospel? The apostle says openly, “But not all 
obey the gospel.” But they that hear shall live, because all that obey the gospel shall pass to eternal life by 
faith: yet all do not obey; and this is now. But certainly, in the end, “All that are in the graves,” both the 
just and the unjust, “shall hear His voice, and come forth.” How is it He would not say, “and shall live”? 
All, indeed, will come forth, but all will not live. For in that which He said above, “And they that hear shall 
live,” He meant it to be understood that there is in that very hearing and obeying an eternal and blessed 
life, which not all that shall come forth from the graves will have. Here, then, both in the mention of 
graves, and by the expression of a “coming forth” from the graves, we openly understand a resurrection of 
bodies. 


18. “All shall hear His voice, and shall come forth.” And where is judgment, if all shall hear and all shall 
come forth? It is as if all were confusion; I see no distinguishing. Certainly Thou hast received authority to 
judge, because Thou art the Son of man: behold, Thou wilt be present in the judgment; the bodies will rise 
again; but tell us something of the judgment itself, that is, of the separation of the evil and the good. Hear 
this further, then: “They that have done good into the resurrection of life; they that have done evil into the 
resurrection of judgment.” When above He spoke of a resurrection of minds and souls, did He make any 
distinction? No, for all “that hear shall live;” because by hearing, viz. by obeying, shall they live. But 
certainly not all will go to eternal life by rising and coming forth from the graves,—only they that have 
done well; and they that have done ill, to judgment. For here He has put judgment for punishment. There 
will also be a separation, not such as there is now. For now we are separated, not by place, but by 
character, affections, desires, faith, hope, charity. Now we live together with the unjust, though the life of 
all is not the same: in secret we are distinguished, in secret we are separated; as grain on the floor, not as 
grain in the granary. On the floor, grain is both separated and mixed: separated, because severed from the 
chaff; mixed, because not yet winnowed. Then there will be an open separation; a distinguishing of life 
just as of the character, a separation as there is in wisdom, so also will there be in bodies. They that have 
done well will go to live with the angels of God; they that have done evil, to be tormented with the devil 
and his angels. And the form of a servant will pass away. For to this end He had manifested Himself, that 
He might execute judgment. After the judgment, He shall go hence, will lead with Him the body of which 
He is the head, and deliver up the kingdom of God. Then will openly be seen that form of God which could 
not be seen by the wicked, to whose vision the form of a servant must be shown. He says also in another 
place on this wise: “These shall go away into everlasting burning” (speaking of certain on the left), “but 
the just into life eternal;” of which life He says in another place: “And this is eternal life, that they may 
know Thee the one true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” Then will He be there manifested, 
“who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” Then He will manifest 
Himself, as He has promised to manifest Himself to them that love Him. For “he that loveth me,” saith He, 
“keepeth my commandments; and he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father; and I will love him, and 
will manifest myself to him.” He was present in person with those to whom He was speaking: but they saw 
the form of a servant, they did not see the form of God. They were being led on His own beast to His 
dwelling to be healed; but now being healed, they will see, because, saith He, “I will manifest myself to 
him.” How is He shown equal to the Father? When He says to Philip, “He that seeth me seeth my Father 
also.” 


19. “I cannot of myself do anything: as I hear, I judge: and my judgment is just.” Else we might have said 
to Him, “Thou wilt judge, and the Father will not judge, for all judgment hath He given to the Son,’ it is 
not, therefore, according to the Father that Thou wilt judge.” Hence He added, “I cannot of myself do 
anything: as I hear, I judge: and my judgment is just; because I seek not my own will, but the will of Him 
that sent me.” Undoubtedly the Son quickeneth whom He will. He seeketh not His own will, but the will of 
Him that sent Him. Not my own, my proper will; not mine, not the Son of man’s; not mine to resist God. 
For men do their own will, not God’s, when they do what they list, not what God commands; but when 
they do what they list, so as yet to follow God’s will, they do not their own will, notwithstanding they do 
what they list to do. Do what thou art bidden willingly, and thus shall thou both do what thou willest, and 
also not do thine own will, but His that biddeth. 


20. What then? “As I hear, I judge.” The Son “heareth,” and the Father “showeth” to Him, and the Son 
seeth the Father doing. But we had deferred these matters, in order to handle them, so far as might lie in 


our abilities, with somewhat greater plainness and fullness, should time and strength remain to us after 
finishing the perusal of the passage. If I say that I am able to speak yet further, you perhaps are not able 
to go on hearing. Again, perhaps, in your eagerness to hear, you say, “We are able.” Better, then, that I 
should confess my weakness, that, being already fatigued, I am not able to speak longer, than that, when 
you are already satiated, I should continue to pour into you what you cannot well digest. Then, as to this 
promise, which I deferred until today, should there be an opportunity, hold me, with the Lord’s help, your 
debtor until to-morrow. 


TRACTATE Xx 


CHAPTER V. 19 


1. The words of our Lord Jesus Christ, especially those recorded by the Evangelist John,—who not without 
cause leaned on the Lord’s bosom, that he might drink in the secrets of that higher wisdom, and by 
evangelizing give forth again what by loving he had drunk in,—are so secret and profound of 
understanding, that they trouble all who are perverse of heart, and exercise all who are in heart upright. 
Wherefore, beloved, give heed to these few words that have been read. Let us see if in any wise we can, 
by His own gift and help who has willed His words to be recited to us, which at that time were heard and 
committed to writing that they might now be read, what He means in what ye have now heard Him say: 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, The Son cannot of Himself do anything, but what He seeth the Father doing: 
for what things soever the Father doeth, these same the Son also doeth in like manner.” 


2. Now you need to be reminded whence this discourse arose, by reason of what precedes this passage, 
where the Lord had cured a certain man among those who were lying in the five porches of that pool of 
Solomon, and to whom He had said, “Take up thy bed, and go unto thy house.” But this He had done on 
the Sabbath; and hence the Jews, being troubled, were falsely accusing Him as a destroyer and 
transgressor of the law. He then said to them, “My Father worketh even until now, and I work.” For they, 
taking the observance of the Sabbath in a carnal sense, fancied that God had, as it were, slept after the 
labor of framing the world even to this day; and that therefore He had sanctified that day, from which He 
began to rest as from labor. Now, to our fathers of old there was ordained a sacrament of the Sabbath, 
which we Christians observe spiritually, in abstaining from every servile work, that is, from every sin (for 
the Lord saith, “Every one that committeth sin is the servant of sin”), and in having rest in our heart, that 
is, spiritual tranquillity. And although in this life we strive after this rest, yet not until we have departed 
this life shall we attain to that perfect rest. But the reason why God is said to have rested is, that He made 
no creature after all was finished. Moreover, the Scripture called it rest, to admonish us that after good 
works we shall rest. For thus we have it written in Genesis, “And God made all things very good, and God 
rested on the seventh day,” in order that thou, O man, considering that God Himself is said to have rested 
after good works, shouldest not expect rest for thyself, until after thou hast wrought good works; and even 
as God after He made man in His own image and likeness, and in him finished all His works very good, 
rested on the seventh day, so mayest thou also not expect rest to thyself, except thou return to that 
likeness in which thou wast made, which likeness thou hast lost by sinning. For, in reality, God cannot be 
said to have toiled, who “said, and they were done.” Who is there that, after such facility of work, desires 
to rest as if after labor? If He commanded and some one resisted Him, if He commanded and it was not 
done, and labored that it might be done, then justly He should be said to have rested after labor. But when 
in that same book of Genesis we read, “God said, Let there be light, and there was light; God said, Let 
there be a firmament, and the firmament was made, and all the rest were made immediately at His word: 
to which also the psalm testifies, saying, “He spake, and they were made; He commanded, and they were 
created,”—how could He require rest after the world was made, as if to enjoy leisure after toil, He who in 
commanding never toiled? Consequently these sayings are mystical, and are laid down in this wise that 
we may be looking for rest after this life, provided we have done good works. Accordingly, the Lord, 
restraining the impudence and refuting the error of the Jews, and showing them that they did not think 
rightly of God, says to them, when they were offended at His working men’s healing on the Sabbath, “My 
Father worketh until now, and I work:” do not therefore suppose that my Father so rested on the Sabbath, 
that thenceforth He doth not work; but even as He now worketh, so I also work. But as the Father without 
toil, so too the Son without toil. God “said, and they were done;” Christ said to the impotent man, “Take 
up thy bed, and go unto thy house,” and it was done. 


3. But the catholic faith has it, that the works of the Father and of the Son are not separable. This is what 
I wish, if possible, to speak to you, beloved; but, according to those words of the Lord, “he that is able to 
receive it, let him receive it.” But he that is not able to receive it, let him not charge it on me, but on his 
own dullness; and let him turn to Him that opens the heart, that He may pour in what He freely giveth. 
And, lastly, if any one may not have understood, because I have not declared it as I ought to have declared 
it, let him excuse the weakness of man, and supplicate the divine goodness. For we have within a Master, 
Christ. Whatever ye are not able to receive through your ear and my mouth, turn ye in your heart to Him 
who both teacheth me what to speak, and distributeth to you in what measure He deigns. He who knows 
what to give, and to whom to give, will help him that seeketh, and open to him that knocketh. And if so be 
that He give not, let no one call himself forsaken. For it may be that He delays to give something, but He 
leaves none hungry. If, indeed, He give not at the hour, He is exercising the seeker, He is not scorning the 
suitor. Look ye, then, and give heed to what I wish to say, even if I should not be able to say it. The 


catholic faith, confirmed by the Spirit of God in His saints, has this against all heretical perverseness, that 
the works of the Father and of the Son are inseparable. What is this that I have said? As the Father and 
the Son are inseparable, so also the works of the Father and of the Son are inseparable. How are the 
Father and the Son inseparable, since Himself said, “I and the Father are one?” Because the Father and 
the Son are not two Gods, but one God, the Word and He whose the Word is, One and the Only One, 
Father and Son bound together by charity, One God, and the Spirit of Charity also one, so that Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit is made the Trinity. Therefore, not only of the Father and Son, but also of the Holy Spirit; 
as there is equality and inseparability of persons, so also the works are inseparable. I will tell you yet 
more plainly what is meant by “the works are inseparable.” The catholic faith does not say that God the 
Father made something, and the Son made some other thing; but what the Father made, that also the Son 
made, that also the Holy Spirit made. For all things were made by the Word; when “He spoke and they 
were done,” it is by the Word they were done, by Christ they were done. For “in the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God: all things were made by Him.” If all things 
were made by Him, “God said, Let there be light, and there was light; in the Word He made, by the Word 
He made. 


4. Behold, then, we have now heard the Gospel, where He answered the Jews who were indignant “that 
He not only broke the Sabbath, but said also that God was His Father, making Himself equal with God.” 
For so it is written in the foregoing paragraph. When, therefore, the Son of God, the Truth, made answer 
to their erring indignation, saith He, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, The Son cannot of Himself do anything, 
but what He seeth the Father doing;” as if He said, “Why are ye offended because I have said that God is 
my Father, and that I make myself equal with God? I am equal in that wise that He begat me; I am equal in 
that wise that He is not from me, but I from Him.” For this is implied in these words: “The Son cannot do 
anything of Himself, but what He seeth the Father doing.” That is, whatever the Son hath to do, the doing 
it He hath of the Father. Why of the Father hath He the doing it? Because of the Father He hath it that He 
is Son. Why hath He it of the Father to be Son? Because of the Father He hath it that He is able, of the 
Father that He is. For, to the Son, both to be able and to be is the self-same thing. It is not so with man. 
Raise your hearts by all means from a comparison of human weakness, that lies far beneath; and should 
any of us perhaps reach to the secret, and, while awe-struck by the brilliance as it were of a great light, 
should discern somewhat, and not remain wholly ignorant; yet let him not imagine that he understands 
the whole, lest he should become proud, and lose what knowledge he has gotten. With man, to be and to 
be able are different things. For sometimes the man is, and yet cannot what he wills; sometimes, again, 
the man is in such wise, that he can what he wills; therefore his being and his being able are different 
things. For if man’s esse and posse were the same thing, then he could when he would. But with God it is 
not so, that His substance to be is one thing, and His power to be able another thing; but whatever is His, 
and whatever He is, is consubstantial with Him, because He is God: it is not so that in one way He is, in 
another way is able; He has the esse and the posse together, because He has to will and to do together. 
Since, then, the power of the Son is of the Father, therefore also the substance of the Son is of the Father; 
and since the substance of the Son is of the Father, therefore the power of the Son is of the Father. In the 
Son, power and substance are not different: the power is the selfsame that the substance is; the 
substance to be, the power to be able. Accordingly, because the Son is of the Father, He said, “The Son 
cannot of Himself do anything.” Because He is not Son from Himself, therefore He is not able from 
Himself. 


5. He appears to have made Himself as it were less, when He said, “The Son cannot of Himself do 
anything, but what He seeth the Father doing.” Hereupon heretical vanity lifts the neck; theirs, indeed, 
who say that the Son is less than the Father, of less authority, of less majesty, of less possibility, not 
understanding the mystery of Christ’s words. But attend, beloved, and see how they are confounded in 
their carnal intellect by the words of Christ. And this is what I said a little before, that the word of God 
troubles all perverse hearts, just as it exercises pious hearts, especially that spoken by the Evangelist 
John. For they are deep words that are spoken by him, not random words, nor such as may be easily 
understood. So, a heretic, if he happen to hear these words, immediately rises and says to us, “Lo, the Son 
is less than the Father; hear the words of the Son, who says, The Son cannot do anything of Himself, but 
what He seeth the Father doing.’“ Wait; as it is written, “Be meek to hear the word, that thou mayest 
understand.” Well, suppose that because I assert the power and majesty of the Father and of the Son to be 
equal, I was disconcerted at hearing these words, “The Son cannot do anything of Himself, but what He 
seeth the Father doing.” Well, I, being disconcerted at these words, will ask thee, who seemest to thyself 
to have instantly understood them, a question. We know in the Gospel that the Son walked upon the sea; 
when saw He the Father walk upon the sea? Here now he is disconcerted. Lay aside, then, thy 
understanding of the words, and let us examine them together. What do we then? We have heard the 
words of the Lord: “The Son cannot of Himself do anything, but what He seeth the Father doing.” The Son 
walked upon the sea, the Father never walked upon the sea. Yet certainly “the Son cannot of Himself do 
anything, but what He seeth the Father doing.” 


6. Return then with me to what I was saying, in case it is so to be understood that we may both escape 
from the question. For I see how I, according to the catholic faith, may escape without tripping or 
stumbling; whilst thou, on the other hand, shut in on every side, art seeking a way of escape. See by what 
way thou hast entered. Perhaps thou hast not understood this that I said, See by what way thou hast 
entered: hear Himself saying, “I am the door.” Not without cause, then, art thou seeking how thou mayest 


get out; and this only thou findest, that thou hast not entered by the door, but fell in over the wall. 
Therefore raise thyself up from thy fall how thou canst, and enter by the door, that thou mayest go in 
without stumbling, and go out without straying. Come by Christ, not bringing forward of thy own heart 
what thou mayest say; but what He shows, that speak. Behold how the catholic faith gets clear of this 
question. The Son walked upon the sea, planted the feet of flesh on the waves: the flesh walked, and the 
divinity directed. But when the flesh was walking and the divinity directing, was the Father absent? If 
absent, how doth the Son Himself say, “but the Father abiding in me, Himself doeth the works?” If the 
Father, abiding in the Son, Himself doeth His works, then that walking upon the sea was made by the 
Father, and through the Son. Accordingly, that walking is an inseparable work of Father and Son. I see 
both acting in it. Neither the Father forsook the Son, nor the Son left the Father. Thus, whatever the Son 
doeth, He doeth not without the Father; because whatever the Father doeth, He doeth not without the 
Son. 


7. We have got clear of this question. Mark ye that rightly we say the works of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit are inseparable. But as thou understandest it, lo, God made the light, and the Son saw 
the Father making light, according to thy carnal understanding, who wilt have it that He is less, because 
He said, “The Son cannot of Himself do anything, but what He seeth the Father doing.” God the Father 
made light; what other light did the Son make? God the Father made the firmament, the heaven between 
waters and waters; and the Son saw Him, according to thy dull and sluggish understanding. Well, since 
the Son saw the Father making the firmament, and also said, “The Son cannot of Himself do anything, but 
what He seeth the Father doing,” then show me the other firmament made by the Son. Hast thou lost the 
foundation? But they that are “built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief corner-stone,” are brought into a state of peace in Christ; nor do they strive and 
wander in heresy. Therefore we understand that the light was made by God the Father, but through the 
Son; that the firmament was made by God the Father, but through the Son. For “all things were made 
through Him, and without Him was nothing made.” Cast out thine understanding, which ought not to be 
called understanding, but evidently foolishness. God the Father made the world; what other world did the 
Son make? Show me the Son’s world. Whose is this world in which we are? Tell us, by whom made? If 
thou sayest, “By the Son, not by the Father,” then thou hast erred from the Father; if thou sayest, “By the 
Father, not by the Son,” the Gospel answers thee thus, “And the world was made by (through) Him, and 
the world knew Him not.” Acknowledge Him, then, by whom the world was made, and be not among those 
who knew not Him that made the world. 


8. Wherefore the works of the Father and of the Son are inseparable. Moreover, this, “The Son cannot do 
anything of Himself,” would mean the same thing as if He were to say, “The Son is not from Himself.” For 
if He is a Son, He was begotten; if begotten, He is from Him of whom He is begotten. Nevertheless, the 
Father begat Him equal to Himself. Nor was aught wanting to Him that begat; He who begat a co-eternal 
required not time to beget: who produced the Word of Himself, required not a mother to beget by; the 
Father begetting did not precede the Son in age, so that He should beget a Son younger than Himself. But 
perhaps some one may Say, that after many ages God begat a Son in His old age. Even as the Father is 
without age, so the Son is without growth; neither has the one grown old nor the other increased, but 
equal begat equal, eternal begat eternal. How, says some one, has eternal begat eternal? As a temporary 
flame generates a temporary light. The generating flame is coeval with the light which it generates: the 
generating flame does not precede in time the generated light; but from the moment the flame begins, 
from that moment the light begins. Show me flame without light, and I show thee God the Father without 
Son. Accordingly, “the Son cannot do anything of Himself, but what He seeth the Father doing,” implies, 
that for the Son to see and to be begotten of the Father, is the same thing. His seeing and His substance 
are not different; nor are His power and substance different. All that He is, He is of the Father; all that He 
can is of the Father; because what He can and what He is is one thing, and all of the Father. 


9. Moreover, He goes on in His own words, and troubles those that understand the matter amiss, in order 
to recall the erring to a right apprehension of it. After He had said, “The Son cannot of Himself do 
anything, but what He seeth the Father doing;” lest a carnal understanding of the matter should by 
chance creep in and turn the mind aside, and a man should imagine as it were two mechanics, one a 
master, the other a learner, attentively observing the master while making, say a chest, so that, as the 
master made the chest, the learner should make another chest according to the appearance which he 
looked upon while the master wrought; lest, I say, the carnal mind should frame to itself any such twofold 
notion in the case of the divine unity, going on, He saith, “For what things soever the Father doeth, these 
same also the Son doeth in like manner.” It is not, the Father doeth some, the Son others like them, but 
the same in like manner. For He saith not, What things soever the Father doeth, the Son also doeth others 
the like; but saith He, “What things soever the Father doeth, these same also the Son doeth in like 
manner.” What things the Father doeth, these also the Son doeth: the Father made the world, the Son 
made the world, the Holy Ghost made the world. If three Gods, then three worlds; if one God, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, then one world was made by the Father, through the Son, in the Holy Ghost. 
Consequently the Son doeth those things which also the Father doeth, and doeth not in a different 
manner; He both doeth these, and doeth them in like manner. 


10. After He had said, “these doeth,” why did He add, “in like manner doeth”? Lest another distorted 
understanding or error should spring up in the mind. Thou seest, for instance, a man’s work: in man there 


is mind and body; the mind rules the body, but there is a great difference between body and mind: the 
body is visible, the mind is invisible: there is a great difference between the power and virtue of the mind 
and that of any kind of body whatever, be it even a heavenly body. Still the mind rules its own body, and 
the body doeth; and what the mind appears to do, this the body doeth also. Thus the body appears to do 
this same thing that the mind doeth, but not “in like manner.” How doeth this same, but not in like 
manner? The mind frames a word in itself; it commands the tongue, and the tongue produces the word 
which the mind framed: the mind made, and the tongue made; the lord of the body made, and the servant 
made; but that the servant might make, it received of its lord what to make, and made while the lord 
commanded. The same thing was made by both, but was it in like manner? How not in like manner? says 
some one. See, the word that my mind formed, remains in me; that which my tongue made, passed 
through the smitten air, and is not. When thou hast said a word in thy mind, and uttered it by thy tongue, 
return to thy mind, and see that the word which thou hast made is there still. Has it remained on thy 
tongue, just as it has in thy mind? What was uttered by the tongue, the tongue made by sounding, the 
mind made by thinking; but what the tongue uttered has passed away, what the mind thought remains. 
Therefore the body made that which the mind made, but not in like manner. For the mind, indeed, made 
that which the mind may hold, but the tongue made what sounds and strikes the ear through the air. Dost 
thou chase the syllables, and cause them to remain? Well, not in such manner the Father and the Son; but 
“these same doeth,” and “in like manner doeth.” If God made heaven that remains, this heaven that 
remains the Son made. If God the Father made man that is mortal, the same man that is mortal the Son 
made. What things soever the Father made that endure, these things that endure made also the Son, 
because in like manner He made; and what things soever the Father made that are temporal, these same 
things that are temporal made also the Son, because He made not only the same, but also in like manner 
made. For the Father made by the Son, since by the Word the Father made all things. 


11. Seek in the Father and Son a separation, thou findest none; no, not if thou hast mounted high; no, not 
even if thou hast reached something above thy mind. For if thou turnest about among the things which thy 
wandering mind makes for itself, thou talkest with thine own imaginations, not with the Word of God; 
thine own imaginations deceive thee. Mount also beyond the body, and understand the mind; mount also 
beyond the mind, and understand God. Thou reachest not unto God, unless thou hast passed beyond the 
mind; how much less thou reachest unto God, if thou hast tarried in the flesh! They who think of the flesh, 
how far are they from understanding what God is!—since they would not be there even if they knew the 
mind. Man recedes far from God when his thoughts are of the flesh; and there is a great difference 
between flesh and mind, yet a greater between mind and God. If thou art occupied with the mind, thou art 
in the midway: if thou directest thy attention beneath, there is the body; if above, there is God. Lift thyself 
up from the body, pass beyond even thyself. For observe what said the psalm, and thou art admonished 
how God must be thought of: “My tears,” it saith, “were made to me my bread day and night, when it was 
said to me daily, Where is thy God?” As the pagans may say, “Behold our gods, where is your God?” They 
indeed show us what is seen; we worship what is not seen. And to whom can we show? To a man who has 
not sight with which to see? For anyhow, if they see their gods with their eyes, we too have other eyes 
with which to see our God: for “blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” Therefore, when he 
had said that he was troubled, when it was daily said to him, “Where is thy God?” “these things I 
remembered,” saith he, “because it is daily said to me, Where is thy God?” And as if wishing to lay hold of 
his God, “These things,” saith he, “I remembered, and poured out my soul above me.” Therefore, that I 
might reach unto my God, of whom it was said to me, “Where is thy God? I poured out my soul,” not over 
my flesh, but “above me;” I transcended myself, that I might reach unto Him: for He is above me who 
made me; none reaches to Him but he that passes beyond himself. 


12. Consider the body: it is mortal, earthy, weak, corruptible; away with it. Yes, perhaps thou sayest, but 
the body is temporal. Think then of other bodies, the heavenly; they are greater, better, more magnificent. 
Look at them, moreover, attentively. They roll from east to west, they stand not; they are seen with the 
eyes, not only by man, but even by the beast of the field. Pass beyond them too. And how, sayest thou, 
pass beyond the heavenly bodies, seeing that I walk on the earth? Not in the flesh dost thou pass beyond 
them, but in the mind. Away with them too: though they shine ever so much, they are bodies; though they 
glitter from heaven, they are bodies. Come, now that perhaps thou thinkest thou hast not whither to go, 
after considering all these. And whither am I to go, sayest thou, beyond the heavenly bodies; and what am 
I to pass beyond with the mind? Hast thou considered all these? I have, sayest thou. By what means hast 
thou considered them? Let the being that considers appear in person. The being that considers all these, 
that discriminates, distinguishes, and in a manner weighs them in the balance of wisdom, is really the 
mind. Doubtless, then, better is the mind with which thou hast contemplated all these things, than these 
things which thou hast contemplated. This mind, then, is a spirit, not a body. Pass beyond it too. And that 
thou mayest see whither thou art to pass beyond, compare that mind itself, in the first place, with the 
flesh. Heaven forbid that thou shouldest deign so to compare it! Compare it with the brightness of the 
sun, of the moon, and of the stars; the brightness of the mind is greater. Observe, first, the swiftness of 
the mind; see whether the scintillation of the thinking mind be not more impetuous than the brilliance of 
the shining sun. With the mind thou seest the sun rising. How slow is its motion compared with thy mind! 
What the sun is about to do, thou canst think in a trice. It is about to come from the east to the west; to- 
morrow rises from another quarter. Where thy thought has done this, the sun still lags behind, and thou 
hast traversed the whole journey. A great thing, therefore, is the mind. But how do I say is? Pass beyond it 
also. For the mind, notwithstanding it be better than every kind of body, is itself changeable. Now it 


knows, now knows not; now forgets, now remembers; now wills, now wills not; now errs, now is right. 
Pass therefore beyond all changeableness; not only beyond all that is seen, but also beyond all that 
changes. For thou hast passed beyond the flesh which is seen; beyond heaven, the sun, moon, and stars, 
which are seen. Pass, too, beyond all that changes. For when thou hadst done with those things that are 
seen, and hadst come to thy mind, there thou didst find the changeableness of thy mind. Is God at all 
changeable? Pass then, beyond even thy mind. Pour out thy soul “above thee,” that thou mayest reach 
unto God, of whom it is said to thee, “Where is thy God?” 


13. Do not imagine that thou art to do something beyond a man’s ability. The Evangelist John himself did 
this. He soared beyond the flesh, beyond the earth which he trod, beyond the seas which he looked upon, 
beyond the air in which the fowls fly, beyond the sun, the moon, the stars, beyond all the spirits unseen, 
beyond his own mind, by the very reason of his rational soul. Soaring beyond all these, pouring out his 
soul above him, whither did he arrive? What did he see? “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God.” If, therefore, thou seest no separation in the light, why seekest thou a separation in the 
work? See God, see His Word inhering to the Word speaking, that the speaker speaks not by syllables, but 
this his speaking is a shining out in the brightness of wisdom. What is said of the Wisdom itself? “It is the 
radiance of eternal light.” Observe the radiance of the sun. The sun is in the heaven, and spreads out its 
brightness over all lands and over all seas, and it is simply a corporal light. 


If, indeed, thou canst separate the brightness from the sun, then separate the Word from the Father. I am 
speaking of the sun. One small, slender flame of a lamp, which can be extinguished by one breath, spreads 
its light over all that lies near it: thou seest the light generated by the flame spread out; thou seest its 
emission, but not a separation. Understand, then, beloved brethren, that the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost are inseparably united in themselves; that this Trinity is one God; that all the works of the one 
God are the works of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. All the rest which follows, and which 
refers to the discourse of our Lord Jesus Christ, now that a discourse is due to you to-morrow also, be 
present that ye may hear. 


TRACTATE XXI 


CHAPTER V. 20-23 


1. Yesterday, so far as the Lord vouchsafed to bestow, we discussed with what ability we could, and 
discerned according to our capacity, how the works of the Father and of the Son are inseparable; and how 
the Father doeth not some, the Son others, but that the Father doeth all things through the Son, as 
through His Word, of which it is written, “All things were made by Him, and without Him was nothing 
made.” Let us to-day look at the words that follow. And of the same Lord let us pray for mercy, and hope 
that, if He deem it meet, we may understand what is true; but if we should not be able to do this, that we 
may not go into what is false. For it is better not to know than to go astray; but to know is better than not 
to know. Therefore, before all things, we ought to strive to know. Should we be able, to God be thanks; but 
should we not be able meanwhile to arrive at the truth, let us not go to falsehood. For we are bound to 
consider well what we are, and what we are treating of. We are men bearing flesh, walking in this life; and 
though now begotten again of the seed of the Word of God, yet in Christ renewed in such manner that we 
are not yet wholly rid of Adam. For truly our mortal and corruptible part that weighs down the soul shows 
itself to be, and manifestly is, of Adam; but what in us is spiritual, and raises up the soul, is of God’s gift 
and of His mercy, who has sent His only Son to partake our death with us, and to lead us to His own 
immortality. The Son we have for our Master, that we may not sin; and for our defender, if we have sinned 
and have confessed, and been converted; an intercessor for us, if we have desired any good of God; and 
the bestower of it with the Father, because Father and Son is one God. But He was speaking these things 
as man to men: God concealed, the man manifest, that He might make them gods that are manifest men; 
and the Son of God made Son of man, that He might make the sons of men sons of God. By what skill of 
His wisdom He doeth this, we perceive in His own words. For as a little one He speaks to little ones, but 
Himself little in such wise that He is also great, and we little, but in Him great. He speaks, in deed as one 
cherishing and nourishing children at the breast that grow by loving. 


2. He had said, “The Son cannot of Himself do anything, but what He seeth the Father doing.” We, 
however, understood it not that the Father doeth something separately, which when the Son seeth, 
Himself also doeth something of the same kind, after seeing His Father’s work; but when He said, “The 
Son cannot of Himself do anything, but what He seeth the Father doing,” we understood it that the Son is 
wholly of the Father—that His whole substance and His whole power are of the Father that begat Him. 
But just now, when He had said that He doeth in like manner these things which the Father doeth, that we 
may not understand it to mean that the Father doeth some, the Son others, but that the Son with like 
power doeth the very same which the Father doeth, whilst the Father doeth through the Son, He went on, 
and said what we have heard read to-day: “For the Father loveth the Son, and showeth Him all things that 
Himself doeth.” Again mortal thought is disturbed. The Father showeth to the Son what things Himself 
doeth; therefore, saith some one, the Father doeth separately, that the Son may be able to see what He 
doeth. Again, there occur to human thought, as it were, two artificers—as, for instance, a carpenter 
teaching his son his own art, and showing him whatever he doeth, that the son also may be able to do it. 
“Showeth Him,” saith He, “all things that Himself doeth.” Is it therefore so, that whilst He doeth, the Son 


doeth not, that He may be able to see the Father do? Yet, certainly, “all things were made by Him, and 
without Him was nothing made.” Hence we see how the Father showeth the Son what He doeth, since the 
Father doeth nothing but what He doeth through the Son. What hath the Father made? He made the 
world. Hath He shown the world, when made, to the Son in such wise, that the Son also should make 
something like it? Then let us see the world which the Son made. Nevertheless, both “all things were 
made by Him, and without Him was nothing made,” and also “the world was made by Him.” If the world 
was made by Him, and all things were made by Him, and the Father doeth nothing save by the Son, where 
doth the Father show to the Son what He doeth, if it be not in the Son Himself, through whom He doeth? 
In what place can the work of the Father be shown to the Son, as though He were doing and sitting 
outside, and the Son attentively watching the Father’s hand how it maketh? Where is that inseparable 
Trinity? Where the Word, of which it is said that the same is “the power and the wisdom of God”? Where 
that which the Scripture saith of the same wisdom: “For it is the brightness of the eternal light?” Where 
what was said of it again: “It powerfully reaches from the end even to the end, and ordereth all things 
sweetly”? Whatever the Father doeth, He doeth through the Son: through His wisdom and his power He 
doeth; not from without doth He show to the Son what He may see, but in the Son Himself He showeth 
Him what He doeth. 


3. What seeth the Father, or rather, what doth the Son see in the Father, that Himself also may do? 
Perhaps I may be able to speak it, but show me the man who can comprehend it; or perhaps I may be able 
to think and not speak it; or perhaps I may not be able even to think it. For that divinity excels us, as God 
excels men, as the immortal excels a mortal, as the eternal excels the temporal. May He inspire and 
endow us, and out of that fountain of life deign to bedew and to drop somewhat on our thirst, that we may 
not be parched in this wilderness! Let us say to Him, Lord, to whom we have learnt to say Father. We 
make bold to say this, because Himself willed it; if only we so live that He may not say to us, “If lama 
Father, where is mine honor? if I am Lord, where is my fear?” Let us then say to Him, “Our Father.” To 
whom do we say, “Our Father”? To the Father of Christ. He, then, who says “Our Father” to the Father of 
Christ, says to Christ, what else but “Our Brother”? Not, however, as He is the Father of Christ is He in 
like manner our Father; for Christ never so conjoined us as to make no distinction between Him and us. 
For He is the Son equal to the Father, the eternal Son with the Father, and co-eternal with the Father; but 
we became sons through the Son, adopted through the Only-begotten. Hence was it never heard from the 
mouth of our Lord Jesus Christ, when speaking to His disciples, that He said of the supreme God His 
Father, “Our Father;” but He said either “My Father” or “Your Father.” But He said not “Our Father;” so 
much so, that in a certain place He used these two expressions: “I go to my God,” saith He, “and to your 
God.” Why did He not say, “Our God”? Further, He said, “My Father, and your Father;” He said not, “Our 
Father.” He so joins as to distinguish, distinguishes so as not to disjoin. He wills us to be one in Him, but 
the Father and Himself one. 


4. How much soever then we may understand, and how much soever we may see, we shall not see as the 
Son seeth, even when we shall be made equal with the angels. For we are something even when we do not 
see; but what are we when we do not see, other than persons not seeing? And that we may see, we turn to 
Him whom we may see, and there is formed in us a seeing which was not before, although we were in 
being. For a man is when not seeing; and the same, when he doth see, is called a man seeing. For him, 
then, to see is not the same thing as to be a man; for if it were, he would not be man when not seeing. But 
since he is man when not seeing, and seeks to see what he sees not, he is one who seeks, and who turns to 
see; and when he has well turned and has seen, he becomes a man seeing, who was before a man not 
seeing. Consequently, to see is to him a thing that comes and goes; it comes to him when he turns to, and 
leaves him when he turns away. Is it thus with the Son? Far be it from us to think so. It was never so that 
He was Son, not seeing, and afterwards was made to see; but to see the Father is to Him the same thing 
as to be Son. For we, by turning away to sin, lose enlightenment; and by turning to God we receive 
enlightenment. For the light by which we are enlightened is one thing; we who are enlightened, another 
thing. But the light itself, by which we are enlightened, neither turns away from itself, nor loses its 
lucidity, because as light it exists. The Father, then, showeth a thing which He doeth to the Son, in such 
wise that the Son seeth all things in the Father, and is all things in the Father. For by seeing He was 
begotten; and by being begotten He seeth. Not, however, that at any time He was not begotten, and 
afterwards was begotten; nor that at any time He saw not, and afterwards saw. But in what consists His 
seeing, in the same consists His being, in the same His being begotten, in the same His continuing, in the 
same His unchanging, in the same His abiding without beginning and without end. Let us not therefore 
take it in a carnal sense that the Father sitteth and doeth a work, and showeth it to the Son; and the Son 
seeth the work that the Father doeth, and doeth another work in another place, or out of other materials. 
For “all things were made by Him, and without Him was nothing made.” The Son is the Word of the 
Father. The Father said nothing which He did not say in the Son. For by speaking in the Son what He was 
about to do through the Son, He begat the Son through whom He made all things. 


5. “And greater works than these will He show Him, that ye may marvel.” Here again we are embarrassed. 
And who is there that may worthily investigate this so great a secret? But now, in that He has deigned to 
speak to us, Himself opens it. For He would not speak what He would not have us understand; and as He 
has deigned to speak, without doubt He has excited attention: for does He forsake any whom He has 
roused to give attentive hearing? We have said that it is not in a temporal sense that the Son knoweth,— 
that the knowledge of the Son is not one thing, and the Son Himself another; nor one thing His seeing, 


Himself another; but that the seeing itself is the Son, and the knowledge as well as the wisdom of the 
Father is the Son; and that that wisdom and seeing is eternal and co-eternal with Him from whom it is; 
that it is not something that varies by time, nor something produced that was not in being, nor something 
that vanishes away which did exist. What is it, then, that time does in this case, that He should say, 
“Greater works than these He will show Him”? “He will show,” that is, “He is about to show.” Hath shown 
is a different thing from will show: hath shown, we say of an act past; will show, of an act future. What 
shall we do here, then, brethren? Behold, He whom we had declared to be co-eternal with the Father, in 
whom nothing is varied by time, in whom is no moving through spaces either of moments or of places, of 
whom we had declared that He abides ever with the Father seeing, seeing the Father, and by seeing 
existing; He, I say, here again mentioning times to us, saith, “He will show Him greater works than these.” 
Is He then about to show something to the Son, which the Son doth not as yet know? What, then, do we 
make of it? How do we understand this? Behold, our Lord Jesus Christ was above, is beneath. When was 
He above? When He said, “What things soever the Father doeth, these same also the Son doeth in like 
manner.” Whence know we that He is now beneath? Hence: “Greater works than these He will show Him.” 
O Lord Jesus Christ, our Saviour, Word of God, by which all things were made, what is the Father about to 
show Thee, that as yet Thou knowest not? What of the Father is hid from Thee? What in the Father is hid 
from Thee, from whom the Father is not hid? What greater works is He about to show Thee? Or greater 
than what works are they which He is to show Thee? For when He said, “Greater than these,” we ought 
first to understand the works than which are they greater. 


6. Let us again call to mind whence this discourse started. It was when that man who was thirty-eight 
years in infirmity was healed, and Jesus commanded him, now made whole, to take up his bed and to go to 
his house. For this cause, indeed, the Jews with whom He was speaking were enraged. He spoke in words, 
as to the meaning He was silent; hinted in some measure at the meaning to those who understood, and 
hid the matter from them that were wroth. For this cause, I say, the Jews, being enraged because the Lord 
did this on the Sabbath, gave occasion to this discourse. Therefore let us not hear these things in such 
wise as if we had forgotten what was said above, but let us look back to that impotent man languishing for 
thirty-eight years suddenly made whole, while the Jews marvelled and were wroth. They sought darkness 
from the Sabbath more than light from the miracle. Speaking then to these, while they are indignant, He 
saith, “Greater works than these will He show Him.” “Greater than these:” than which? What ye have 
seen, that a man, whose infirmity had lasted thirty-eight years, was made whole; greater than these the 
Father is about to show to the Son. What are greater works? He goes on, saying, “For as the Father 
raiseth the dead, and quickeneth them, so also the Son quickeneth whom He will.” Clearly these are 
greater. Very much greater is it that a dead man should rise, than that a sick man should recover: these 
are greater. But when is the Father about to show these to the Son? Does the Son not know them? And He 
who was speaking, did He not know how to raise the dead? Had He yet to learn how to raise the dead to 
life—He, I say, by whom all things were made? He who caused that we should live, when we were not in 
being, had He yet to learn how we might be raised to life again? What, then, do His words mean? 


7. But now He condescends to us, and He who a little before was speaking as God, now begins to speak as 
man. Notwithstanding, the same is man who is God, for God was made man; but was made what He was 
not, without losing what He was. The man therefore was added to the God, that He might be man who 
was God, but not that He should now henceforth be man and not be God. Let us then hear Him also as our 
brother whom we did hear as our Maker. Our Maker, because the Word in the beginning; our Brother, 
because born of the Virgin Mary: Maker, before Abraham, before Adam, before earth, before heaven, 
before all things corporeal and spiritual; but Brother, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Judah, of the 
Israelitish virgin. If therefore we know Him who speaks to us as both God and man, let us understand the 
words of God and of man; for sometimes He speaks to us such things as are applicable to the majesty, 
sometimes such as are applicable to the humility. For the selfsame is high who was made low, that He 
might make us high who are low. What, then, saith He? “The Father will show” to me “greater than these, 
that ye may marvel.” To us, therefore, He is about to show, not to Him. And since it is to us that the Father 
is to show, for that reason He said, “that ye may marvel.” He has, in fact, explained what He meant in 
saying, “The Father will show” to me. Why did He not say, The Father will show to you; but, He will show 
to the Son? Because also we are members of the Son; and like as what we the members learn, He Himself 
in a manner learns in His members. How doth He learn in us? As He suffers in us. Whence may we prove 
that He suffers in us? From that voice out of heaven, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” Is it not 
Himself that will sit as Judge in the end of the world, and, setting the just on the right, and the wicked on 
the left, will say, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, receive the kingdom; for I was hungry, and ye gave me 
to eat”? And when they shall answer, “Lord, when saw we Thee hungry?” He will say to them, “Since ye 
gave to one of the least of mine, ye gave to me.” Let us at this time question Him, and let us say to Him, 
Lord, when wilt Thou be a learner, seeing Thou teachest all things? Immediately, indeed, He makes 
answer to us in our faith, When one of the least of mine doth learn, I learn. 


8. Let us rejoice, then, and give thanks that we are made not only Christians, but Christ. Do ye 
understand, brethren, and apprehend the grace of God upon us? Marvel, be glad, we are made Christ. For 
if He is the head, we are the members: the whole man is He and we. This is what the Apostle Paul saith: 
“That we be no longer babes, tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine.” But above 
he had said, “Until we all come together into the unity of faith, and to the knowledge of the Son of God, to 
the perfect man, to the measure of the age of the fullness of Christ.” The fullness of Christ, then, is head 


and members. Head and members, what is that? Christ and the Church. We should indeed be arrogating 
this to ourselves proudly, if He did not Himself deign to promise it, who saith by the same apostle, “But ye 
are the body of Christ, and members.” 


9. Whenever, then, the Father showeth to Christ’s members, He showeth to Christ. A certain great but yet 
real miracle happens. There is a showing to Christ of what Christ knew, and it is shown to Christ through 
Christ. A marvelous and great thing it is, but the Scripture so saith. Shall we contradict the divine 
declarations? Shall we not rather understand them, and of His own gift render thanks to Him who freely 
bestowed it on us? What is this that I said, “is shown to Christ through Christ”? Is shown to the members 
through the head. Lo, look at this in thyself. Suppose that with thine eyes shut thou wouldest take up 
something, thy hand knows not whither to go; and yet thy hand is at any rate thy member, for it is not 
separated from thy body. Open thine eyes, now the hand sees whither it may go; while the head showed, 
the member followed. If, then, there could be found in thyself something such, that thy body showed to 
thy body, and that through thy body something was shown to thy body, then do not marvel that it is said 
there is shown to Christ through Christ. For the head shows that the members may see, and the head 
teaches that the members may learn; nevertheless one man, head and members. He willed not to separate 
Himself, but deigned to attach Himself to us. Far was He from us, yea, very far. What so far apart as the 
creature and the Creator? What so far apart as God and man? What so far as justice and iniquity? What so 
far as eternity and mortality? Behold, so far from us was the Word in the beginning, God with God, by 
whom all things were made. How, then, was He made near, that He might be what we are, and we in Him? 
“The Word was made flesh, and dwelt in (among) us.” 


10. This, then, He is about to show us; this He showed to His disciples, who saw Him in the flesh. What is 
this? “As the Father raiseth the dead, and quickeneth them, so also the Son quickeneth whom He will.” Is 
it that the Father some, the Son others? Surely all things were made by Him. What do we say, my 
brethren? Christ raised Lazarus; what dead man did the Father raise, that Christ might see how to raise 
Lazarus? When Christ raised Lazarus, did not the Father raise him? or was it the doing of the Son alone, 
without the Father? Read ye the passage itself, and see that He invokes the Father that Lazarus may rise 
again. As a man, He calls on the Father; as God, He doeth with the Father. Therefore also Lazarus, who 
rose again, was raised both by the Father and by the Son, in the gift and grace of the Holy Spirit; and that 
wonderful work the Trinity performed. Let us not, therefore, understand this, “As the Father raiseth the 
dead, and quickeneth them, so also the Son quickeneth whom He will,” in such wise as to suppose that 
some are raised and quickened by the Father, others by the Son; but that the Son raiseth and quickeneth 
the very same whom the Father raiseth and quickeneth; because “all things were made by Him, and 
without Him was nothing made.” And to show that He has, though given by the Father, equal power, 
therefore He saith, “So also the Son quickeneth whom He will,” that He might therein show His will; and 
lest any should say, “The Father raiseth the dead by the Son, but the Father as being powerful, and as 
having power, the Son as by another’s power, as a servant does something, as an angel,” He indicated His 
power when He saith, “So also the Son quickeneth whom He will.” It is not so that the Father willeth other 
than the Son; but as the Father and the Son have one substance, so also one will. 


11. And who are these dead whom the Father and the Son quicken? Are they the same of whom we have 
spoken—Lazarus, or that widow’s son, or the ruler of the synagogue’s daughter? For we know that these 
were raised by Christ the Lord. It is some other thing that He means to signify to us,—namely, the 
resurrection of the dead, which we all look for; not that resurrection which certain have had, that the rest 
might believe. For Lazarus rose to die again; we shall rise again to live for ever. Is it the Father that 
effects such a resurrection, or the Son? Nay verily, the Father in the Son. Consequently the Son, and the 
Father in the Son. Whence do we prove that He speaks of this resurrection? When He had said, “As the 
Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them, so also the Son quickeneth whom He will.” Lest we 
should understand here that resurrection which He performs for a miracle, not for eternal life, He 
proceeded, saying, “For the Father judgeth not any man, but all judgment hath He given to the Son.” What 
is this? He was speaking of the resurrection of the dead, that “as the Father raiseth the dead, and 
quickeneth them, so also the Son quickeneth whom He will;” and immediately thereupon added as a 
reason, concerning the judgment, saying, “for the Father judgeth not any man, but all judgment hath He 
given to the Son.” Why said He this, but to indicate that He had spoken of that resurrection of the dead 
which will take place in the judgment? 


12. “For,” saith He, “the Father judgeth no man, but all judgment hath He given to the Son.” A little before 
we were thinking that the Father doeth something which the Son doeth not, when He said, “The Father 
loveth the Son, and showeth Him all things that Himself doeth;” as though the Father were doing, and the 
Son were seeing. In this way there was creeping in upon our mind a carnal conception, as if the Father did 
what the Son did not; but that the Son was looking on while the Father showed what He was doing. Then, 
as the Father was doing what the Son did not, just now we see the Son doing what the Father doeth not. 
How He turns us about, and keeps our mind busy! He leads us hither and thither, will not allow us to 
remain in one place of the flesh, that by changing He may exercise us, by exercising He may cleanse us, 
by cleansing He may render us capable of receiving, and may fill us when made capable. What have these 
words to do with us? What was He speaking? What is He speaking? A little before, He said that the Father 
showeth to the Son whatever He doeth. I did see, as it were, the Father doing, the Son waiting to see; 
presently again, I see the Son doing, the Father idle: “For the Father judgeth not any man, but all 


judgment hath He given to the Son.” When, therefore, the Son is about to judge, will the Father be idle, 
and not judge? What is this? What am I to understand? What dost Thou say, O Lord? Thou art God the 
Word, Iam aman. Dost Thou say that “the Father judgeth not any man, but hath given all judgment to the 
Son”? I read in another place that Thou sayest, “I judge not any man; there is one who seeketh and 
judgeth.” Of whom sayest Thou, “There is one who seeketh and judgeth,” unless it be of the Father? He 
maketh inquisition for thy wrongs, and judgeth for them. How is it to be understood here that “the Father 
judgeth not any man, but all judgment hath He given to the Son”? Let us ask Peter; let us hear him 
speaking in his epistle: “Christ suffered for us,” saith he, “leaving us an example that we should follow His 
steps; who did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth; who, when He was reviled, reviled not again; 
when He suffered wrong, He threatened not, but committed Himself to Him that judgeth righteously.” 
How is it true that “the Father judgeth not any man, but hath given all judgment to the Son”? We are here 
in perplexity, and being perplexed let us exert ourselves, that by exertion we may be purified. Let us 
endeavor as best we may, by His own gift, to penetrate the deep secrets of these words. It may be that we 
are acting rashly, in that we wish to discuss and to scrutinize the words of God. Yet why were they spoken, 
but to be known? Why did they sound forth, but to be heard? Why were they heard, but to be understood? 
Let Him greatly strengthen us, then, and bestow somewhat on us so far as He may deem worthy; and if we 
do not yet penetrate to the fountain, let us drink of the brook. Behold, John himself has flowed forth to us 
like a brook, conveyed to us the word from on high. He brought it low, and in a manner levelled it, that we 
may not dread the lofty One, but may draw nigh to Him that is low. 


13. By all means there is a sense, a true and strong sense, if somehow we can grasp it, in which “the 
Father judgeth not any man, but hath given all judgment to the Son.” For this is said because none will 
appear to men in the judgment but the Son. The Father will be hidden, the Son will be manifest. In what 
will the Son be manifest? In the form in which He ascended. For in the form of God He was hidden with 
the Father; in the form of a servant, manifest to men. Not therefore “the Father judgeth any man, but all 
judgment hath He given to the Son:” only the manifest judgment, in which manifest judgment the Son will 
judge, since the same will appear to them that are to be judged. The Scripture shows us more clearly that 
it is the Son that will appear. On the fortieth day after His resurrection He ascended into heaven, while 
His disciples were looking on; and they hear the angelic voice: “Men of Galilee,” saith it, “why stand ye 
gazing up into heaven? This same that is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as 
ye have seen Him going into heaven.” In what manner did they see Him go? In the flesh, which they 
touched, which they handled, the wounds even of which they proved by touching; in that body in which He 
went in and out with them for forty days, manifesting Himself to them in truth, not in falsity; not a 
phantom, or shadow, or ghost, but, as Himself said, not deceiving them, “Handle and see, for a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” That body is now indeed worthy of a heavenly habitation, not 
being subject to death, nor mutable by the lapse of ages. It is not as it had grown to that age from infancy, 
so from the age of manhood declines to old age: He remains as He ascended, to come to those to whom 
He willed His word to be preached before He comes. Thus will He come in human form, and this form the 
wicked will see; both they on the right shall see it, and they that are separated to the left shall see it: as it 
is written, “They shall look on Him whom they pierced.” If they shall look on Him whom they pierced, they 
shall look on that same body which they struck through with the spear; for a spear does not pierce the 
Word. This body, therefore, will the wicked be able to look on which they were able to wound. God hidden 
in the body they will not see: after the judgment He will be seen by those who will be on the right hand. 
This, then, is what He means when He saith, “The Father judgeth not any man, but all judgment hath He 
given to the Son,”—that the Son will come to judgment manifest, apparent to men in human body; saying 
to those on the right, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, receive the kingdom;” and to those on the left, “Go 
into everlasting fire, which is prepared for the devil and his angels.” 


14. Behold, that form of man will be seen by the godly and by the wicked, by the just and the unjust, by 
the believers and unbelievers, by those that rejoice and by those that mourn, by them that trusted and by 
them that are confounded: lo, seen it will be. When that form shall have appeared in the judgment, and 
the judgment shall have been finished, where it is said that the Father judgeth not any, but hath given all 
judgment to the Son, for this reason, that the Son will appear in the judgment in that form which He took 
from us. What shall be after this? When shall be seen the form of God, which all the faithful are thirsting 
to see? When shall be seen that Word which was in the beginning, God with God, by which all things were 
made? When shall be seen that form of God, of which the apostle saith, “Being in the form of God, He 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God”? For great is that form, in which, moreover, the quality of the 
Father and Son is recognized; ineffable, incomprehensible, most of all to little ones. When shall this form 
be seen? Behold, on the right are the just, on the left are the unjust; all alike see the man, they see the 
Son of man, they see Him who was pierced, Him who was crucified they see: they see Him that was made 
low, Him who was born of the Virgin, the Lamb of the tribe of Judah they see. But when will they see the 
Word, God with God? He will be the very same even then, but the form of a servant will appear. The form 
of a servant will be shown to servants: the form of God will be reserved for sons. Wherefore let the 
servants be made sons: let them who are on the right hand go into the eternal inheritance promised of 
old, which the martyrs, though not seeing, believed, for the promise of which they poured out their blood 
without hesitation; let them go thither and see there. When shall they go thither? Let the Lord Himself 
say: “So those shall go into everlasting burning, but the righteous into life eternal.” 


15. Behold, He has named eternal life. Has He told us that we shall there see and know the Father and 


Son? What if we shall live for ever, yet not see that Father and Son? Hear, in another place, where He has 
named eternal life, and expressed what eternal life is: “Be not afraid; I do not deceive thee; not without 
cause have I promised to them that love me, saying, He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, 
he it is that loveth me; and he that loveth me, shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will 
show myself to him.’“ Let us answer the Lord, and say, What great thing is this, O Lord our God? What 
great thing is it? Wilt Thou show Thyself to us? What, then, didst Thou not show Thyself to the Jews also? 
Did not they see Thee who crucified Thee? But Thou wilt show Thyself in the judgment, when we shall 
stand at Thy right hand; will not also they who will stand on Thy left see Thee? What is it that Thou wilt 
show Thyself to us? Do we, indeed, not see Thee now when Thou art speaking? He makes answer: I will 
show myself in the form of God; just now you see the form of a servant. I will not deceive thee, O faithful 
man; believe that thou shall see. Thou lovest, and yet thou dost not see: shall not love itself lead thee to 
see? Love, persevere in loving; I will not disappoint thy love, saith He, I who have purified thy heart. For 
why have I purified thy heart, but to the end that God may be seen by thee? For “blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” “But this,” saith the servant, as if disputing with the Lord, “Thou didst not 
express, when Thou didst say, The righteous shall go into life eternal;’ Thou didst not say, They shall go to 
see me in the form of God, and to see the Father, with whom I am equal.” Observe what He said 
elsewhere: “This is life eternal, that they may know Thee the one true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 
hast sent.” 


16. And immediately, then, after the judgment mentioned, all which the Father, not judging any man, hath 
given to the Son, what shall be? What follows? “That all may honor the Son, even as they honor the 
Father.” The Jews honor the Father, despise the Son. For the Son was seen as a servant, the Father was 
honored as God. But the Son will appear equal with the Father, that all may honor the Son, even as they 
honor the Father. This we have, therefore, now in faith. Let not the Jew say, “I honor the Father; what have 
I to do with the Son?” Let him be answered, “He that honoreth not the Son, honoreth not the Father. Thou 
liest every way; thou blasphemest the Son, and dost wrong to the Father. For the Father sent the Son, and 
thou despisest Him whom the Father sent. How canst thou honor the sender, who blasphemest the sent?” 


17. Behold, says some one, the Son has been sent; and the Father is greater, because He sent. Withdraw 
from the flesh; the old man suggests oldness in time. Let the ancient, the perpetual, the eternal, to thee 
the new, call off thy understanding from time to this. Is the Son less because He is said to have been sent? 
I hear of a sending, not a separation. But yet, saith he, among men we see that he who sends is greater 
than he who is sent. Be it so; but human affairs deceive a man; divine things purge him. Do not regard 
things human, in which the sender appears greater, the sent less; notwithstanding, things human 
themselves bear testimony against thee. Just as, for example, if a man wishes to ask a woman to wife, and, 
not being able to do this in person, sends a friend to ask for him. And there are many cases in which the 
greater is chosen to be sent by the less. Why, then, wouldst thou now raise a captious objection, because 
the one has sent, the other is sent? The sun sends out a ray, but does not separate it; the moon sends out 
her sheen, but does not separate it; a lamp sheds light, but does not separate it: I see there a sending 
forth, not a separation. For if thou seekest examples from human things, O heretical vanity, although, as I 
have said, even human things in some instances refute thee, and convict of error; yet consider how 
different it is in the case of things human, from which you wish to deduce examples for things divine. A 
man that sends remains himself behind, while only the man that is sent goes forward. Does the man who 
sends go with him whom he sends? Yet the Father, who sent the Son, has not departed from the Son. Hear 
the Lord Himself saying, “Behold, the hour is coming, when every one shall depart to his own, and ye will 
leave me alone; but I am not alone, because the Father is with me.” How has He, with whom He came, 
sent Him? How has He, from whom He has not departed, sent Him? In another place He said, “The Father 
abiding in me doeth the works.” Behold, the Father is in Him, works in Him. The Father sending has not 
departed from the Son sent, because the sent and the sender are one. 


TRACTATE XXII 


CHAPTER V. 24-30 


Upon the discourses delivered yesterday and the day before, follows the Gospel lesson of to-day, which we 
must endeavor to expound in due course, not indeed proportionably to its importance, but according to 
our ability: both because you take in, not according to the bountifulness of the gushing fountain, but 
according to your moderate capacity; and we too speak into your ears, not so much as the fountain gives 
forth, but so much as we are able to take in we convey into your minds,—the matter itself working more 
fruitfully in your hearts than we in your ears. For a great matter is treated of, not by great masters, nay, 
rather by very small; but He who, being great, for our sakes became small, gives us hope and confidence. 
For if we were not encouraged by Him, and invited to understand Him; if He abandoned us as 
contemptible, since we were not able to partake His divinity if He did not partake our mortality and come 
to us to speak His gospel to us; if He had not willed to partake with us what in us is abject and most small, 
—then we might think that He who took on Himself our smallness, had not been willing to bestow on us 
His own greatness. This I have said lest any should blame us as over-bold in handling these matters, or 
despair of himself that he should be able to understand, by God’s gift, what the Son of God has deigned to 
speak to him. Therefore what He has deigned to speak to us, we ought to believe that He meant us to 
understand. But if we do not understand, He, being asked, gives understanding, who gave His Word 


unasked. 


2. Lo, what these secrets of His words are, consider well. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whoso heareth my 
word, and believeth on Him that sent me, hath eternal life.” Surely we are all striving after eternal life: 
and He saith, “Whoso heareth my word, and believeth Him that sent me, hath eternal life.” Then, would 
He have us hear His word, and yet would He not have us understand it? Since, if in hearing and believing 
is eternal life, much more in understanding. But the action of piety is faith, the fruit of faith 
understanding, that we may come to eternal life, when there will be no reading of Gospel to us; but after 
all pages of reading and the voice of reader and preacher have been removed out of the way, He, who has 
at this time dispensed to us the gospel, will Himself appear to all that are His, now present with Him with 
purged heart and in an immortal body never more to die, cleansing and enlightening them, now living and 
seeing how that “in the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God.” Therefore let us consider 
at this time who we are, and ponder whom we hear. Christ is God, and He is speaking with men. He would 
have them to apprehend Him, let Him make them capable; He would have them see Him, let Him open 
their eyes. It is not, however, without cause that He speaks to us, but because that is true which He 
promises to us. 


3. “Whoso heareth my words,” saith He, “and believeth Him that sent me, hath eternal life, and shall not 
come into judgment, but is passed from death unto life.” Where, when do we come from death to life, that 
we come not into judgment? In this life there is a passing from death to life; in this life, which is not yet 
life, there is a passing hence from death unto life. What is that passing? “Whoso heareth my words,” He 
said, “and believeth Him that sent me.” Observing these, thou believest and passest. And does a man pass 
while standing? Evidently; for in body he stands, in mind he passes. Where was he, whence he should 
pass, and whither does he pass? He passes from death to life. Look at a man standing, in whom all that is 
here said may happen. He stands, he hears, perhaps he did not believe, by hearing he believes: a little 
before he did not believe, just now he believes; he has made a passage, as it were, from the region of 
unbelief to the region of faith, by motion of the heart, not of the body, by a motion into the better; because 
they who again abandon faith move into the worse. Behold, in this life, which, just as I have said, is not yet 
life, there is a passing from death to life, so that there may not be a coming into judgment. But why did I 
say that it is not yet life? If this were life, the Lord would not have said to a certain man, “If thou wilt 
come into life, keep the commandments.” For He saith not to him, If thou wilt come into eternal life; He 
did not add eternal, but said only life. Therefore this life is not to be named life, because it is not a true 
life. What is true life, but that which is eternal life? Hear the apostle speaking to Timothy, when he says, 
“Charge them that are rich in this world, not to be high-minded, nor to trust in uncertain riches, but in the 
living God, who giveth us all things richly to enjoy; let them do good, be rich in good works, ready to 
distribute, to communicate.” Why does he say this? Hear what follows: “Let them lay up in store for 
themselves a good foundation for the time to come, that they may lay hold of the true life.” If they ought 
to lay up for themselves a good foundation for the time to come, in order to lay hold of the true life, surely 
this in which they were is a false life. For why shouldest thou desire to lay hold of the true, if thou hast the 
true already? Is the true to be laid hold of? There must then be a departing from the false. And by what 
way must be the departing? Whither? Hear, believe; and thou makest the passage from death into life, and 
comest not into judgment. 


4. What is this, “and thou comest not into judgment”? And who will be better than the Apostle Paul, who 
saith, “We must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one may there receive what he 
has done in the body, whether it be good or evil”? Paul saith, “We must all appear before the judgment- 
seat of Christ;” and darest thou promise to thyself that thou shalt not come into judgment? Be it far from 
me, sayest thou, that I should dare promise this to myself. But I believe Him that doth promise. The 
Saviour speaks, the Truth promises, Himself said to me, “Whoso heareth my words, and believeth Him 
that sent me, hath eternal life, and makes a passage from death unto life, and shall not come into 
judgment.” I then have heard the words of my Lord, and I have believed; so now, when I was an 
unbeliever, I became a believer; even as He warned me, I passed from death to life, I come not into 
judgment; not by my presumption, but by His promise. Does Paul, however, speak contrary to Christ, the 
servant against his Lord, the disciple against his Master, the man against God; so that, when the Lord 
saith, “Whoso heareth and believeth, passeth from death to life,” the apostle should say, “We must all 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ”? Otherwise, if he comes not into judgment who appears before 
the judgment-seat, I know not how to understand it. 


5. The Lord our God then reveals it, and by His Scriptures puts us in mind how it may be understood when 
judgment is spoken of. I exhort you, therefore, to give attention. Sometimes judgment means punishment, 
sometimes it means discrimination. According to that mode of speech in which judgment means 
discrimination, “we must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ that” a man “may there receive 
what things he has done in the body, whether it be good or ill.” For this same is a discrimination, to 
distribute good things to the good, evil things to the evil. For if judgment were always to be taken in a bad 
sense, the psalm would not say, “Judge me, O God.” Perhaps some one is surprised when he hears one say, 
“Judge me, O God.” For man is wont to say, “Forgive me, O God;” “Spare me, O God.” Who is it that says, 
“Judge me, O God”? Sometimes in the psalm this very verse even is placed in the pause, to be given out by 
the reader and responded by the people. Does it not perhaps strike some man’s heart so much that he is 
afraid to sing and to say to God, “Judge me, O God”? And yet the people sing it with confidence, and do 


not imagine that they wish an evil thing in that which they have learned from the divine word; even if they 
do not well understand it, they believe that what they sing is something good. And yet even the psalm 
itself has not left a man without an insight into the meaning of it. For, going on, it shows in the words that 
follow what kind of judgment it spoke of; that it is not one of condemnation, but of discrimination. For 
saith it, “Judge me, O God.” What means “Judge me, O God, and discern my cause from an unholy 
nation”? According to this judgment of discerning, then, “we must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ.” But again, according to the judgment of condemnation, “Whoso heareth my words,” saith He, 
“and believeth Him that sent me, hath eternal life, and shall not come into judgment, but makes a passage 
from death to life.” What is “shall not come into judgment?” Shall not come into condemnation. Let us 
prove from the Scriptures that judgment is put where punishment is understood; although also in this 
very passage, a little further on, you will hear the same term judgment put for nothing else than for 
condemnation and punishment. Yet the apostle says in a certain place, writing to those who abused the 
body, what the faithful among you know; and because they abused it, they were chastised by the scourge 
of the Lord. For he says to them, “Many among you are weak and sickly, and deeply sleep.” For many 
therefore even died. And he went on: “For if we judged ourselves, we should not be judged by the Lord;” 
that is, if we reproved ourselves, we should not be reproved by the Lord. “But when we are judged, we are 
chastened by the Lord, that we may not be condemned with the world.” There are therefore those who are 
judged here according to punishment, that they may be spared there; there are those who are spared 
here, that they may be the more abundantly tormented there; and there are those to whom the very 
punishments are meted out without the scourge of punishment, if they be not corrected by the scourge of 
God; that, since here they have despised the Father that scourgeth, they may there feel the Judge that 
punisheth. Therefore there is a judgment into which God, that is, the Son of God, will in the end send the 
devil and his angels, and all the unbelieving and ungodly with him. To this judgment, he who, now 
believing, passes from death unto life, shall not come. 


6. For, lest thou shouldest think that by believing thou art not to die according to the flesh, or lest, 
understanding it carnally, thou shouldest say to thyself, “My Lord has said to me, Whoso heareth my 
words, and believeth Him that sent me, is passed from death to life: I then have believed, I am not to die;” 
be assured that thou shalt pay that penalty, death, which thou owest by the punishment of Adam. For he, 
in whom we all then were, received this sentence, “Thou shalt surely die;” nor can the divine sentence be 
made void. But after thou hast paid the death of the old man, thou shalt be received into the eternal life of 
the new man, and shalt pass from death to life. Mean while, make the transition of life now. What is thy 
life? Faith: “The just doth live by faith.” The unbelievers, what of them? They are dead. Among such dead 
was he, in the body, of whom the Lord says, “Let the dead bury their dead.” So, then, even in this life 
there are dead, and there are living; all live in a sense. Who are dead? They who have not believed. Who 
are living? They who have believed. What is said to the dead by the apostle? “Arise, thou that sleepest.” 
But, quoth an objector, he said sleep, not death. Hear what follows: “Arise, thou that sleepest, and come 
forth from the dead.” And as if the sleeper said, Whither shall I go? “And Christ shall give thee light.” 
Christ having enlightened thee, now believing, immediately thou makest a passage from death to life: 
abide in that to which thou hast passed, and thou shalt not come into judgment. 


7. Himself explains that already, and goes on, “Verily, verily, I say unto you.” In case, because He said “is 
passed from death to life,” we should understand this of the future resurrection, and willing to show that 
he who believes is passed, and that to pass from death to life is to pass from unbelief to faith, from 
injustice to justice, from pride to humility, from hatred to charity, He saith now, “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, The hour cometh, and now is.” What more evident? “And now is, when the dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God, and they that hear shall live.” We have already spoken of these dead. What think we, 
my brethren? Are there no dead in this crowd that hear me? They who believe and act according to the 
true faith do live, and are not dead. But they who either do not believe, or believe as the devils believe, 
trembling, and living wickedly, confessing the Son of God, and without charity, must rather be esteemed 
dead. This hour, however, is still passing. For the hour of which the Lord spoke will not be an hour of the 
twelve hours of a day. From the time when He spoke even to the present, and even to the end of the 
world, the same one hour is passing; of which hour John saith in his epistle, “Little children, it is the last 
hour.” Therefore, is now. Whoso is alive, let him live; whoso was dead, let him live; let him hear the voice 
of the Son of God, who lay dead; let him arise and live. The Lord cried out at the sepulchre of Lazarus, and 
he that was four days dead arose. He who stank in the grave came forth into the air. He was buried, a 
stone was laid over him: the voice of the Saviour burst asunder the hardness of the stone; and thy heart is 
so hard, that Divine Voice does not yet break it! Rise in thy heart; go forth from thy tomb. For thou wast 
lying dead in thy heart as in a tomb, and pressed down by the weight of evil habit as by a stone. Rise, and 
go forth. What is Rise, and go forth? Believe and confess. For he that has believed has risen; he that 
confesses is gone forth. Why said we that he who confesses is gone forth? Because he was hid before 
confessing; but when he does confess, he goes forth from darkness to light. And after he has confessed, 
what is said to the servants? What was said beside the corpse of Lazarus? “Loose him, and let him go.” 
How? As it was said to His servants the apostles, “What things ye shall loose on earth, shall be loosed in 
heaven.” 


8. “The hour cometh, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and they that hear 
shall live.” From what source shall they live? From life. From what life? From Christ. How do we prove 
that the source is Christ the life? “I am,” saith He, “the way, the truth, and the life.” Dost thou wish to 


walk? “I am the way.” Dost thou wish not to be deceived? “I am the truth.” Wouldest thou not die? “I am 
the life.” This saith thy Saviour to thee: There is not whither thou mayest go but to me; there is not 
whereby thou mayest go but by me. Therefore this hour is going on now, this act is clearly taking place, 
and does not at all cease. Men who were dead, rise; they pass over to life; at the voice of the Son of God 
they live; from Him they live, while persevering in the faith of Him. For the Son hath life, whence He has 
it that they that believe shall live. 


9. And how hath He? Even as the Father hath. Hear Himself saying, “For as the Father hath life in 
Himself, so also hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself.” Brethren, I shall speak as I shall be 
able. For these are those words that perplex the puny understanding. Why has He added, “in Himself”? It 
would suffice to say, “For as the Father hath life, so also hath He given to the Son to have life.” He added, 
‘in Himself:” for the Father “hath life in Himself,” and the Son hath life in Himself. He meant us to 
understand something in that which He saith, “in Himself.” And here a secret matter is shut up in this 
word; let there be knocking, that there may be an opening. O Lord, what is this that Thou hast said? 
Wherefore hast Thou added, “in Himself”? For did not Paul the apostle, whom Thou madest to live, have 
life? He had, said He. As for men that were dead to be made alive, and at Thy word to pass unto life by 
believing; when they shall have passed, will they not have life in Thee? They shall have life; for I said also 
a little before, “Whoso heareth my words, and believeth Him that sent me, hath eternal life.” Therefore 
those that believe in Thee have life; and Thou hast not said, “in themselves.” But when Thou speakest of 
the Father, “even as the Father hath life in Himself;” again, when Thou speakest of Thyself, Thou saidst, 
“So also hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself.” Even as He hath, so gave He to have. Where 
hath He? “In Himself.” Where gave He to have? “In Himself.” Where hath Paul life? Not in himself, but in 
Christ. Where hast thou, believer? Not in thyself, but in Christ. Let us see whether the apostle says this: 
“Now I live; but not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Our life, as ours, that is, of our own personal will, will be 
only evil, sinful, unrighteous; but the life in us that is good is from God, not from ourselves; it is given to 
us by God, not by ourselves. But Christ hath life in Himself, as the Father hath, because He is the Word of 
God. With Him, it is not the case that He liveth now ill, now well; but as for man, he liveth now ill, now 
well. He who was living ill, was in his own life; he who is living well, is passed to the life of Christ. Thou 
art made a partaker of life; thou wast not that which thou hast received, but wast one who received: but it 
is not so with the Son of God as if at first He was without life, and then received life. For if thus He 
received life, He would not have it in Himself. For, indeed, what is in Himself? That He should Himself be 
the very life. 


10. I may perhaps declare that matter more plainly still. One lights a candle: that candle, for example, so 
far as regards the little flame which shines there—that fire has light in itself; but thine eyes, which lay idle 
and saw nothing, in the absence of the candle, now have light also, but not in themselves. Further, if they 
turn away from the candle, they are made dark; if they turn to it, they are illumined. But certainly that fire 
shines so long as it exists: if thou wouldst take the light from it, thou dost also at the same time extinguish 
it; for without the light it cannot remain. But Christ is light inextinguishable and co-eternal with the 
Father, always bright, always shining, always burning: for if He were not burning, would it be said in the 
psalm, “Nor is there any that can hide himself from his heat?” But thou wast cold in thy sin; thou turnest 
that thou mayest become warm; if thou wilt turn away, thou wilt become cold. In thy sin thou wast dark; 
thou turnest in order to be enlightened; if thou turnest away, thou wilt become dark. Therefore, because 
in thyself thou wast darkness, when thou shalt be enlightened, thou wilt be light, though in the light. For 
saith the apostle, “Ye were once darkness, but now light in the Lord.” When he had said, “but now light,” 
he added, “in the Lord.” Therefore in thyself darkness, “light in the Lord.” In what way “light”? Because 
by participation of that light thou art light. But if thou wilt depart from the light by which thou art 
enlightened, thou returnest to thy darkness. Not so Christ, not so the Word of God. But how not? “As the 
Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given also to the Son to have life in Himself;” so that He lives, not 
by participation, but unchangeably, and is altogether Himself life. “So hath He given also to the Son to 
have life.” Even as He hath, so has He given. What is the difference? For the one gave, the other received. 
Was He already in being when He received? Are we to understand that Christ was at any time in being 
without light, when Himself is the wisdom of the Father, of which it is said, “It is the brightness of the 
eternal light?” Therefore what is said, “gave to the Son,” is such as if it were said, “begat the Son;” for by 
begetting He gave. As He gave Him to be, so He gave Him to be life, so also gave Him to be life in 
Himself. What is that, to be life in Himself? Not to need life from elsewhere, but to be Himself the 
plenitude of life, out of which others believing should have life while they lived. “Hath given Him,” then, 
“to have life in Himself.” Hath given as to whom? As to His own Word, as to Him who “in the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God.” 


11. Afterwards, because He was made man, what gave He to Him? “And hath given Him authority to 
execute judgment, because He is the Son of man.” In that He is the Son of God, “As the Father hath life in 
Himself, so also hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself;” in that He is the Son of man, “He hath 
given Him authority of executing judgment.” This is what I ex plained to you yesterday, my beloved, that 
in the judgment man will be seen, but God will not be seen; but after the judgment, God will be seen by 
those who have prevailed in the judgment, but by the wicked He will not be seen. Since, therefore, the 
man will be seen in the judgment in that form in which He will so come as He ascended, for that reason 
He had said above, “The Father judgeth not any man, but hath given all judgment to the Son.” He repeats 
the same thing also in this place, when He says, “And hath given Him authority of executing judgment, 


because He is the Son of man.” As if thou wert to say, “hath given Him authority of executing judgment.” 
In what way? When He had not that authority of executing judgment? Since “in the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God;” since “all things were made by Him,” did He 
not already have authority of executing judgment? Yes, but according to this, I say, “He gave Him 
authority of executing judgment, because He is the Son of man:” according to this, He received authority 
of judging “because He is the Son of man.” For in that He is the Son of God, He always had this authority. 
He that was crucified, received; He who was in death, is in life: the Word of God never was in death, but is 
always in life. 


12. Now, therefore, as to a resurrection, perhaps some one of us was saying: Behold, we have risen; he 
who hears Christ, and believes, and is passed from death to life, also will not come into judgment. The 
hour cometh, and now is, that whoso heareth the voice of the Son of God shall live: he was dead, he has 
heard; behold, he doth rise. What is this that is said, that there is to be a resurrection afterwards? Spare 
thyself, do not hasten the sentence, lest thou hurry after it. There is, indeed, this resurrection which 
comes to pass now; unbelievers were dead, the unrighteous were dead; the righteous live, they pass from 
the death of unbelief to the life of faith. But do not thence believe that there will not be a resurrection 
afterwards of the body; believe that there will be a resurrection of the body also. For hear what follows 
after the declaration of this resurrection which is by faith, lest any should think this to be the only 
resurrection, or fall into that desperation and error of men who perverted the thoughts of others, “saying 
that the resurrection is past already,” of whom the apostle saith, “and they overthrow the faith of some.” 
For I believe that they were saying to them such words as these: “Behold, when the Lord saith, And he 
that believeth in me is passed from death unto life;” the resurrection has already taken place in believing 
men, who were before unbelievers: how can a second resurrection be meant?” Thanks to our Lord God, 
He supports the wavering, directs the perplexed, confirms the doubting. Hear what follows, now that thou 
hast not whereof to make to thyself the darkness of death. If thou hast believed, believe the whole. What 
whole, sayest thou, am I to believe? Hear what He saith: “Marvel not at this,” namely, that He gave to the 
Son authority of making judgment. I say, in the end of the world, saith He. How in the end? “Do not 
marvel at this; for the hour cometh.” Here He has not said, “and now is.” In reference to that resurrection 
of faith, what did He say? “The hour cometh, and now is.” In reference to that resurrection which He 
intimates there will be of dead bodies, He said, “The hour cometh;” He has not said, “and now is,” 
because it is to come in the end of the world. 


13. And whence, sayest thou, dost thou prove to me that He spoke about the resurrection itself? If thou 
hear patiently, thou wilt presently prove it to thyself. Let us go on then: “Marvel not at this; for the hour 
cometh, in which all that are in the graves.” What more evident than this resurrection? A while ago, He 
had not said, “they that are in the graves,” but, “The dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and they 
that hear shall live.” He has not said, some shall live, others shall be damned; because all who believe 
shall live. But what does He say concerning the graves? “All that are in the graves shall hear His voice, 
and shall come forth.” He said not, “shall hear and live.” For if they have lived wickedly, and lay in the 
graves, they shall rise to death, not to life. Let us see, then, who shall come forth. Although, a little before, 
the dead by hearing and believing did live, there was no distinction there made: it was not said, The dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and when they shall have heard, some shall live, and some shall be 
damned; but, “all that hear shall live:” because they that believe shall live, they that have charity shall 
live, and none of them shall die. But concerning the graves, “They shall hear His voice, and come forth: 
they that have done well, to the resurrection of life; they that have done ill, to the resurrection of 
judgment.” This is the judgment, that punishment of which He had said a while before, “Whoso believeth 
in me is passed from death to life,” and shall not come into judgment. 


14. “I cannot of myself do anything; as I hear I judge, and my judgment is just.” If as Thou hearest Thou 
judgest, of whom dost Thou hear? If of the Father, yet surely “the Father judgeth not any man, but hath 
given all judgment to the Son.” When dost Thou, being in a manner the Father’s herald, declare what 
Thou hearest? I speak what I hear, because what the Father is, that I am: for, indeed, speaking is my 
function; because I am the Father’s Word. For this Christ says to thee. Thereupon, of thine. What is “As I 
hear I judge,” but “As I am”? For in what manner does Christ hear? Let us inquire, brethren, I beg of you. 
Does Christ hear of the Father? How doth the Father speak to Him? Undoubtedly, if He speaks to Him, He 
uses words to Him; for every one who says something to any one, says it by a word. How doth the Father 
speak to the Son, seeing that the Son is the Father’s Word? Whatever the Father says to us, He says it by 
His Word: the Word of the Father is the Son; by what other word, then, doth He speak to the Word 
Himself? God is one, has one Word, contains all things in one Word. What does that mean, then, “As I hear, 
I judge?” Just as I am of the Father, so I judge. Therefore “my judgment is just.” If Thou doest nothing of 
Thyself, O Lord Jesus, as carnal men think; if Thou doest nothing of Thyself, how didst Thou say a while 
before, “So also the Son quickeneth whom He will”? Just now Thou sayest, Of myself I do nothing. But 
what does the Son declare, but that He is of the Father? He that is of the Father is not of Himself. If the 
Son were of Himself, He would not be the Son: He is of the Father. That the Father is, is not of the Son; 
that the Son is, is of the Father. Equal to the Father; but yet the Son of the Father, not the Father of the 
Son. 


15. “Because I seek not my own will, but the will of Him that sent me.” The Only Son saith, “I seek not my 
own will,” and yet men desire to do their own will! To such a degree does He who is equal to the Father 


humble Himself; and to such a degree does He extol Himself, who lies in the lowest depth, and cannot rise 
except a hand is reached to Him! Let us then do the will of the Father, the will of the Son, the will of the 
Holy Ghost; because of this Trinity there is one will, one power, one majesty. Yet for that reason saith the 
Son, “I came not to do mine own will, but the will of Him that sent me;” because Christ is not of Himself, 
but of the Father. But what He had that He might appear as a man, He assumed of the creature which He 
himself formed. 


TRACTATE XXIII 


CHAPTER V. 19-40 


1. In a certain place in the Gospel, the Lord says that the prudent hearer of His word ought to be like a 
man who, wishing to build a house, digs deeply until he comes to the foundation of stability on the rock, 
and there establishes in security what he builds against the violence of the flood; so that, when the flood 
comes, it may be rather beaten back by the strength of the building. than bring ruin on that house by the 
force of its pressure. Let us regard the Scripture of God to be, as it were, the field where we wish to build 
something. Let us not be slothful, nor be content with the surface; let us dig deeply until we come to the 
rock: “And that rock was Christ.” 


2. The passage read to-day has spoken to us of the witness of the Lord, that He does not hold the witness 
of men necessary, but has a greater witness than men; and He has told us what this witness is: “The 
works,” saith He, “which I do bear witness of me.” Then He added, “And the Father that sent me beareth 
witness of me.” The very works also which He doeth, He says that He has received from the Father. The 
works, therefore, bear witness, the Father bears witness. Has John borne no witness? He did clearly bear 
witness, but as a lamp; not to satisfy friends, but to confound enemies: for it had been predicted long 
before by the person of the Father, “I have prepared a lamp for mine Anointed: I will clothe His enemies 
with confusion; but upon Him shall flourish my sanctification.” Be it that thou wert left in the dark in the 
night-time, thou didst direct thy attention to the lamp, thou didst admire the lamp, and didst exult at its 
light. But that lamp says that there is a sun, in which thou oughtest to exult; and though it burns in the 
night, it bids thee to be looking out for the day. Therefore it is not the case that there was no need of that 
man’s testimony. For wherefore was he sent, if there was no need of him? But, on the contrary, lest man 
should stay at the lamp, and think the light of the lamp to be sufficient for him, therefore the Lord neither 
says that this lamp had been superfluous, nor yet doth He say that thou oughtest to stay at the lamp. The 
Scripture of God utters another testimony: there undoubtedly God hath borne witness to His Son, and in 
that Scripture the Jews had placed their hope,—namely, in the law of God, given by Moses His servant. 
“Search the Scripture,” saith He, “in which ye think ye have eternal life: the same bears witness of me; 
and ye will not come to me that ye may have life.” Why do ye think that in the Scripture ye have eternal 
life? Ask itself to whom does it bear witness, and understand what is eternal life. And because for the sake 
of Moses they were willing to reject Christ, as an adversary to the ordinances and precepts of Moses, He 
convicts those same men as by another lamp. 


3. For, indeed, all men are lamps, since they can be both lighted and extinguished. Moreover, when the 
lamps are wise, they shine and glow with the Spirit; yet also, if they did burn and are put out, they even 
stink. The servants of God remain good lamps by the oil of His mercy, not by their own strength. The free 
grace of God, truly, is the oil of the lamps. “For I have labored more than they all,” saith a certain lamp; 
and lest he should seem to burn by his own strength, he added, “But not I, but the grace of God that was 
with me.” All prophecy, therefore, before the coming of the Lord, is a lamp. Of this lamp the Apostle Peter 
says: “We have a more sure word of prophecy, to which ye do well giving heed, as unto a lamp shining ina 
dark place, until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in your hearts.” Accordingly the prophets are lamps, 
and all prophecy one great lamp. What of the apostles? Are not they, too, lamps? They are, clearly. He 
alone is not a lamp. For He is not lighted and put out; because “even as the Father hath life in Himself, so 
hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself.” The apostles also, I say, are lamps; and they give thanks 
because they were both lighted by the light of truth, and are burning with the spirit of charity, and 
supplied with the oil of God’s grace. If they were not lamps, the Lord would not say to them, “Ye are the 
light of the world.” For after He said, “Ye are the light of the world,” He shows that they should not think 
themselves such a light as that of which it is said, “That was the true light, that enlighteneth every man 
coming into this world.” But this was said of the Lord at that time when He was distinguished from John 
(the Baptist). Of John the Baptist, indeed, it had been said, “He was not the light, but that he might bear 
witness of the light.” And lest thou shouldst say, How was he not the light, of whom Christ says that “he 
was a lamp”?—I answer, In comparison of the other light, he was not light. For “that was the true light 
that enlighteneth every man coming into this world.” Accordingly, when He said also to the disciples, “Ye 
are the light of the world,” lest they should imagine that anything was attributed to them which was to be 
understood of Christ alone, and thus the lamps should be extinguished by the wind of pride, when He had 
said, “Ye are the light of the world,” He immediately subjoined, “A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid; 
neither do men light a candle and put it under a bushel, but an a candlestick, that it may shine on all that 
are in the house.” But what if He did not call the apostles the candle, but the lighters of the candle, which 
they were to put on a candlestick? Hear that He called themselves the candle. “So let your light shine,” 
saith He, “before men, that they, seeing your good works, may glorify,” not you, but “your Father who is in 
heaven.” 


4. Wherefore both Moses bore witness to Christ, and John bore witness to Christ, and all the other 
prophets and apostles bore witness to Christ. Before all these testimonies He places the testimony of His 
own works. Because through those men too, it was God and none other that bore witness to His Son. But 
yet in another way God bears testimony to His Son. God reveals His Son through the Son Himself, He 
reveals Himself through the Son. To Him, if a man shall have been able to reach, he shall need no lamps; 


and by truly digging deep, he will carry down his building to the rock. 


5. The lesson of to-day, brethren, is easy; but on account of what was due yesterday (for I know what I 
have delayed, not withdrawn, and the Lord has deigned to allow me even to-day to speak to you), recall to 
mind what you ought to demand, if perhaps, while preserving piety and wholesome humility, we may in 
some measure stretch out ourselves, not against God, but towards Him, and lift up our soul, pouring it out 
above us, like the Psalmist, to whom it was said, “Where is thy God?” “On these things,” saith he, “I 
meditated, and poured out my soul above me.” Therefore let us lift up our soul to God, not against God; 
for this also is said, “To Thee, O Lord, I have lifted up my soul.” And let us lift it up with His own 
assistance, for it is heavy. And from what cause is it heavy? Because the body which is corrupt weighs 
down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle depresses the mind while meditating on many things. Let us try, 
then, whether we may not be able to withdraw our mind from many things in order to concentrate it on 
one, and to raise it to one (which indeed we cannot do, as I have said, unless He assist us who wills our 
souls to be raised to Himself). And so we may apprehend in some measure how the Word of God, the only 
begotten of the Father, the co-eternal and equal with the Father, doeth not anything except what He seeth 
the Father doing, whilst yet the Father Himself doeth not anything but through the Son, who seeth Him 
doing. Since the Lord Jesus, as it seems to me,—willing here to make known some great matter to those 
that give attention to it, and to pour into those that are capable of receiving, and to rouse, on the other 
hand, the incapable to assiduity, in order that, while not yet understanding, they may by right living be 
made capable,—has intimated to us that the human soul and rational mind which is in man, not in the 
beast, is invigorated, enlightened, and made happy in no other way than by the very substance of God: 
that the soul itself gets somewhat by and of the body, and yet holds the body subject to it, while the senses 
of the body can be soothed and delighted by things bodily, and that because of this kind of fellowship of 
soul and body in this life, and in this mutual embrace of theirs, the soul is delighted when the bodily 
senses are soothed, and saddened when they are offended; while yet the happiness by which the soul 
itself is made happy cannot be realized but by a participation of that ever-living, unchangeable life, of that 
eternal substance, which is God: that as the soul, which is inferior to God, causes the body, which is 
inferior to itself, to live, so that alone which is superior to the soul can cause that same soul to live 
happily. For the soul is higher than the body, and higher than the soul is God. It bestows something on its 
inferior, while there is something bestowed on itself by the superior. Let it serve its Lord, that it may not 
be trampled on by its own servant. This, brethren, is the Christian religion, which is preached through the 
whole world, while its enemies are dismayed; who, where they are conquered, murmur, and fiercely rage 
against it where they prevail. This is the Christian religion, that one God be worshipped, not many gods, 
because only one God can make the soul happy. It is made happy by participation of God. Not by 
participation of a holy soul does the feeble soul become happy, nor by participation of an angel does the 
holy soul become happy; but if the feeble soul seeks to be happy, let it seek that by which the holy soul is 
made happy. For thou art made happy, not of an angel, but the angel as well as thou of the same source. 


6. These things being premised and firmly established,—that the rational soul is made happy only by God, 
that the body is enlivened only by the soul, and that the soul is a something intermediate between God 
and the body,—direct your thoughts to, and recollect with me, not the passage read to-day, of which we 
have spoken enough, but that of yesterday, which we have been turning over and handling these three 
days, and, to the best of our abilities, digging into until we should come to the rock. The Word Christ, 
Christ the Word of God with God, Christ the Word and the Word God, Christ and God and Word one God. 
To this press on; O soul, despising, or even transcending all things else, to this press on. There is nothing 
more powerful than this creature, which is called the rational mind, nothing more sublime: whatever is 
above this, is but the Creator. But I was saying that Christ is the Word, and Christ is the Word of God, and 
Christ the Word is God; but Christ is not only the Word, since “the Word became flesh, and dwelt among 
us:” therefore Christ is both Word and flesh. For when “He was in the form of God, He thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God.” And what of us in our low estate, who, feeble and crawling on the ground, 
were not able to reach unto God, were we to be abandoned? God forbid. “He emptied Himself, taking 
upon Him the form of a servant;” not, therefore, by losing the form of God. He became man who was God, 
by receiving what He was not, not by losing what He was: so God became man. There thou hast something 
for thy weakness, something for thy perfection. Let Christ raise thee by that which is man, lead thee by 
that which is God-man, and guide thee through to that which is God. And the whole preaching and 
dispensation by Christ is this, brethren, and there is not another, that souls may be raised again, and that 
bodies also may be raised again. For each of the two was dead; the body by weakness, the soul by iniquity. 
Because each was dead, each may rise again. What each? Soul and body. By what, then, can the soul rise 
again but by Christ God? By what the body, but by the man Christ? For there was also in Christ a human 
soul, a whole soul; not merely the irrational part of the soul, but also the rational, which is called mind. 
For there have been certain heretics, and they have been driven out of the Church, who fancied that the 
body of Christ did not have in it a rational mind, but, as it were, the animal life of a beast; since, without 
the rational mind, life is only animal life. But because they were driven out, and driven out by the truth, 
accept thou the whole Christ, Word, rational mind, and flesh. This is the whole Christ. Let thy soul rise 
again from iniquity by that which is God, thy body from corruption by that which is man. There, most 
beloved, hear ye what, so far as it appears to me, is the great profundity of this passage; and see how 
Christ here speaks to the effect, that the only reason why He came is, in order that souls may have a 
resurrection from iniquity, and bodies from corruption. I have already said by what our souls are raised, 
by the very substance of God; by what our bodies are raised, by the human dispensation of our Lord Jesus 


Christ. 


7. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, The Son cannot of Himself do anything, but what He seeth the Father 
doing; for what things soever He has done, these also the Son doeth in like manner.” Yes, the heaven, the 
earth, the sea; the things that are in heaven, on the earth, and in the sea; the visible and invisible, the 
animals on the land, the plants in the fields, the creatures that swim in the waters, that fly in the air, that 
shine in heaven; besides all these, angels, virtues, thrones, dominations, principalities, powers; “all were 
made by Him.” Did God make all these, and show them when made to the Son, that He also should make 
another world full of all these? Certainly not. But, on the contrary, what does He say? “For what things 
soever He has made, these,” not others, but “these also the Son doeth,” not differently, “but in like 
manner.” “For the Father loveth the Son, and showeth Him all things which Himself doeth.” The Father 
showeth to the Son that souls may be raised, for souls are raised up by the Father and the Son; nor can 
souls live except God be their life. If souls, then, cannot live unless God be their life, just as themselves 
are the life of bodies; what the Father shows to the Son, that is, what He doeth, He doeth through the Son. 
For it is not by doing that He shows to the Son, but by showing He doeth through the Son. For the Son 
sees the Father showing before anything is done; and from the Father’s showing and the Son’s vision, is 
done what is done by the Father through the Son. So are souls raised up, if they can see that conjunction 
of unity, the Father showing, the Son seeing, and the creature made by the Father’s showing and the Son’s 
seeing; and that thing made by the Father’s showing and the Son’s seeing, which is neither the Father nor 
the Son, but beneath the Father and the Son, whatever is made by the Father through the Son. Who sees 
this? 


8. Behold, again we humble ourselves to carnal notions, and descend to you, if indeed we had at any time 
ascended somewhat from you. Thou wishest to show something to thy son, that he may do what thou 
doest; thou art about to do, and thus to show the thing. Therefore, what thou art about to do, in order to 
show it to thy son, thou doest not surely by thy son; but thou alone doest that thing which, when done, he 
may see, and do another such thing in like manner. This is not the case there; why goest thou on to thy 
own similitude, and blottest out the similitude of God within thee? There, the case is wholly otherwise. 
Find a case in which thou showest to thy son what thou doest before thou doest it; so that, after thou hast 
shown it, it will be by the son thou doest. Perhaps something like this now occurs to thee: Lo, sayest thou, 
I think to make a house, and I wish it to be built by my son: before I build it myself, I point out to my son 
what I mean to do: both he doeth, and I too by him to whom I pointed out my wish. Thou hast retreated, 
indeed, from the former similitude, but still thou liest in great dissimilitude. For, lo, before thou canst 
make the house, thou dost inform thy son, and point out to him what thou meanest to do; that, upon thy 
showing before thou makest, he may make what thou hast shown, and so thou mayest make by him: but 
thou wilt speak words to thy son, words will have to pass between thee and him; between the person 
showing and the person seeing, between speaker and hearer, flies articulate sound, which is not what 
thou art, nor what he is. That sound, indeed, which goes out of thy mouth, and by the concussion of the air 
touches thy son’s ear, and filling the sense of hearing, conveys thy thought to his heart; that sound, I say, 
is not thyself, nor thy son. A sign is given from thy mind to thy son’s mind, but that sign not either thy 
mind or thy son’s mind, but something else. Is it thus that we think the Father has spoken to the Son? 
Were there words between the Father and the Word? Then how is it? Or, whatever the Father would say to 
the Son, if He would say it by a word, the Son Himself is the Word of the Father, would He speak by a 
word to the Word? Or, since the Son is the great Word, had smaller words to pass between the Father and 
Son? Was it so, that some sound, as it were a temporal, fleeting creature, had to issue from the mouth of 
the Father, and strike upon the ear of the Son? Has God a body, that this should proceed, as it were, from 
His lips? And has the Word the ears of a body, into which sound may come? Lay aside all notions of 
corporeal forms, regard simplicity, if thou art single-minded. But how wilt thou be single-minded? If thou 
wilt not entangle thyself with the world, but disentangle thyself from the world. For by disentangling 
thyself, thou wilt be single-minded. And see, if thou canst, what I say; or if thou canst not, believe what 
thou dost not see. Thou speakest to thy son; thou speakest by a word: neither art thou, nor is thy son, the 
word that sounds. 


9. I have, sayest thou, another method of showing; for so well instructed is my son, that he hears without 
my speaking, but I show him by a nod what to do. Lo, show him by a nod what thou wilt, yet certainly the 
mind holds within itself that which it would show. By what dost thou give this nod? With the body,— 
namely, with the lips, the look, the brows, the eyes, the hands. All these are not what thy mind is: these, 
too, are media; there was something understood by these signs which are not what thy mind is, not what 
the mind of thy son is; but all this which thou doest by the body is beneath thy mind, and beneath the 
mind of thy son: nor can thy son know thy mind, unless thou give him signs by the body. What, then, do I 
say? This is not the case there; there all is simplicity. The Father shows to the Son what He is doing, and 
by showing begets the Son. I see what I have said; but because I see also to whom I have said it, may such 
understanding be some time or other formed in you as to grasp it. If ye are not able now to comprehend 
what God is, comprehend at least what God is not: you will have made much progress, if you think of God 
as being not something other than He is. God is not a body, not the earth, not the heaven, not the moon, or 
sun, or stars—not these corporeal things. For if not heavenly things, how much less is He earthly things! 
Put all body out of the question. Further, hear another thing: God is not a mutable spirit. For I confess,— 
and it must be confessed, for it is the Gospel that speaks it,—”God is a Spirit.” But pass beyond all 
mutable spirit, beyond all spirit that now knows, now knows not; that now remembers, now forgets; that 


wills what before it willed not, that wills not what before it willed; either that suffers these mutabilities 
now or may suffer them: pass beyond all these. Thou findest not any mutability in God; nor aught that may 
have been one way before, and is otherwise now. For where thou findest alternation, there a kind of death 
has taken place: since, for a thing not to be what it was, is a death. The soul is said to be immortal; so 
indeed it is, because it ever lives, and there is in it a certain continuous life, but yet a mutable life. 
According to the mutability of this life, it may be said to be mortal; because if it lived wisely, and then 
becomes foolish, it dies for the worse; if it lived foolishly, and becomes wise, it dies for the better. For the 
Scripture teaches us that there is a death for the worse, and that there is a death for the better. In any 
case, they had died for the worse, of whom it said, “Let the dead bury their dead;” and, “Awake, thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light;” and from this passage before us, 
“When the dead shall hear, and they that hear shall live.” For the worse they had died; therefore do they 
come to life again. By coming to life they die for the better, because by coming to life again they will not 
be what they were; but for that to be, which was not, is death. But perhaps it is not called death if it is for 
the better? The apostle has called that death: “But if ye be dead with Christ from the elements of this 
world, why do ye judge concerning this world as if ye were still living?” And again, “For ye are dead, and 
your life is hid with Christ in God.” He wishes us to die that we may live, because we have lived to die. 
Whatever therefore dies, both from better to worse, and from worse to better, is not God; because neither 
can supreme goodness proceed to better, nor true eternity to worse. For true eternity is, where is nothing 
of time. But was there now this, now that? Immediately time is admitted, it is not eternal. For that ye may 
know that God is not thus, as the soul is,—certainly the soul is immortal,—what, however, saith the apostle 
of God, “Who alone hath immortality,” unless that he openly says this, He alone hath unchangeableness, 
because He alone hath true eternity? Therefore no mutability is there. 


10. Recognize in thyself something which I wish to say within, in thyself; not within as if in thy body, for in 
a sense one may Say, “in thyself.” For there is in thee health, thy age whatever it be, but this in regard to 
the body. In thee is thy hand and thy foot; but there is one thing in thee, within; another thing in thee as in 
thy garment. But leave outside thy garment and thyself, descend into thyself, go to thy secret place, thy 
mind, and there see, if thou canst, what I wish to say. For if thou art far from thyself, how canst thou come 
near to God? I was speaking of God, and thou believedst that thou wouldst understand. I am speaking of 
the soul, I am speaking of thyself: understand this, there I will try thee. For I do not travel very far for 
examples, when I mean to give thee some similitude to thy God from thy own mind; because surely not in 
the body, but in that same mind, was man made after the image of God. Let us seek God in His own 
similitude; let us recognize the Creator in His own image. There within, if we can, let us find this that we 
speak of,—how the Father shows to the Son, and how the Son sees what the Father shows, before 
anything is made by the Father through the Son. But when I shall have spoken, and thou hast understood, 
thou must not think that spoken of to be something just such as our example, that thou mayest therein 
keep piety, which I wish to be kept by thee, and earnestly admonish thee to keep: that is, if thou art not 
able to comprehend what God is, do not think it a small matter for thee to know what He is not. 


11. Behold, in thy mind, I see some two things, thy memory and thy thought, which is, as it were, the 
seeing faculty and the vision of thy soul. Thou seest something, and perceivest it by the eyes, and thou 
committest it to the care of the memory. There, within, is that which thou hast committed to thy memory, 
laid up in secret as in a storehouse, as in a treasury, as in a kind of secret chamber and inner cabinet. 
Thou thinkest of something else, thy attention is elsewhere; what thou didst see is in thy memory, but not 
seen by thee, because thy thought is bent on another thing. I prove this at once. I speak to you who know; 
I mention by name Carthage; all who know it have instantly seen Carthage within the mind. Are there as 
many Carthages as there are minds of you? You have all seen it by means of this name, by means of these 
syllables known to you, rushing forth from my mouth: your ears were touched; the sense of the soul was 
touched through the body, and the mind bent back from another object to this word, and saw Carthage. 
Was Carthage made there and then? It was there already, but latent in the memory. Why was latent there? 
Because thy mind was engaged on another matter; but when thy thought turned back to that which was in 
the memory, thence it was shaped, and became a kind of vision of the mind. Before, there was not a vision, 
but there was memory; the vision was made by the turning back of thought to memory. Thy memory, then, 
showed Carthage to thy thought; and that which was in it before thou didst direct thy mind to the memory, 
it exhibited to the attention of thy thought when turned upon it. Behold, a showing is effected by the 
memory, and a vision is produced in thought; and no words passed between, no sign was given from the 
body: thou didst neither nod, nor write, nor utter a sound; and yet thought saw what the memory showed. 
But both that which showed, and that to which it showed, are of the same substance. But yet, that thy 
memory might have Carthage in it, the image was drawn in through the eyes, for thou didst see what thou 
didst store up in thy memory. So hast thou seen the tree which thou rememberest; so the mountain, the 
river; so the face of a friend, of an enemy, of father, mother, brother, sister, son, neighbor; so of letters 
written in a book, of the book itself; so of this church: all these thou didst see, and didst commit to thy 
memory after they were seen; and didst, as it were, lay up there what thou mightst by thinking see at will, 
even when they should be absent from these eyes of the body. Thou sawest Carthage when thou wast at 
Carthage; thy soul received the image by the eyes; this image was laid up in thy memory; and thou, the 
person who wast present at Carthage, didst keep something within thee which thou mightst be able to see 
with thyself, even when thou shouldst not be there. All these things thou didst receive from without. What 
the Father shows to the Son, He does not receive from without: all comes to pass within, because there 
would be no creature at all without, unless the Father had made it by the Son. Every creature was made 


by God; before it was made it was not in being. It was not therefore seen, after being made and retained 
in memory, that the Father might show it to the Son, as the memory might show to thought; but, on the 
contrary, the Father showed it to be made, the Son saw it to be made; and the Father made it by showing, 
because He made it by the Son seeing. And therefore we ought not to be surprised that it is said, “But 
what He seeth the Father doing,” not showing. For by this it is intimated that, with the Father, to do and to 
show is the same thing; that hence we may understand that He doeth all things by the Son seeing. Neither 
is that showing, nor that seeing, temporal. Forasmuch as all times are made by the Son, they could not 
certainly be shown to Him at any point of time to be made. But the Father’s showing begets the Son’s 
seeing, just in the same manner as the Father begets the Son. For the showing produces the seeing, not 
the seeing the showing. And if we were able to look into this matter more purely and perfectly, perhaps 
we should find that the Father is not one thing, His showing another; nor the Son one thing, His seeing 
another. But if we have hardly apprehended this,—if we have hardly been able to explain how the memory 
exhibits to the thought what it has received from without,—how much less can we take in or explain how 
God the Father shows to the Son, what He has not from elsewhere, or that which is not other than 
Himself! We are only little ones: I tell you what God is not, do not show you what God is. What shall we do, 
then, that we may apprehend what He is? Can ye do this by or through me? I say this to the little ones, 
both to you and to myself; there is by whom we can: we have just now sung, just now heard, “Cast thy 
care upon the Lord, and He will nourish thee.” The reason why thou art not able, O man, is because thou 
art a little one; being a little one, thou must be nourished; being nourished, thou wilt become full-grown; 
and what as a little one thou couldst not, thou shalt see when full-grown; but that thou mayest be 
nourished, “cast thy care upon the Lord, and He will nourish thee.” 


12. Therefore let us now briefly run over what remains, and do you see how the Lord makes known to us 
the things which I have been here commending to your attention. “The Father loveth the Son, and 
showeth Him all things which Himself doeth.” Himself raiseth up souls, but by the Son, that the souls 
raised up may enjoy the substance of God, that is, of the Father and of the Son. “And greater works than 
these He will show Him.” Greater than which? Than healings of bodies. We have treated of this already, 
and must not linger upon it now. Greater is the resurrection of the body unto eternity than this healing of 
the body, wrought in that impotent man, to last only for a time. “And greater works than these He will 
show Him, that ye may marvel.” “Will show,” as if the act were temporal, therefore as to a man made in 
time, since God the Word is not made, He by whom all times were made. But Christ was made man in 
time. We know in what consulship the Virgin Mary brought forth Christ, conceived of the Holy Ghost. 
Wherefore He, by whom as God the times were made, was made man in time. Hence, just as in time, “He 
will show Him greater works,” that is, the resurrection of bodies, “that ye may marvel” at the resurrection 
of bodies wrought by the Son. 


13. He then returns to that resurrection of souls: “For as the Father raiseth the dead, and quickeneth 
them, so also the Son quickeneth whom He will;” but this according to the Spirit. The Father quickeneth, 
the Son quickeneth; the Father whom He will, the Son whom He will; but the Father quickeneth the same 
as the Son, because all things were made by Him. “For as the Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth 
them, so also the Son quickeneth whom He will.” This is said of the resurrection of souls; but what of the 
resurrection of bodies? He returns, and says: “For the Father judgeth not any man, but all judgment hath 
He given to the Son.” The resurrection of souls is effected by the eternal and unchangeable substance of 
the Father and Son. But the resurrection of bodies is effected by the dispensation of the Son’s humanity, 
which dispensation is temporal, not co-eternal with the Father. Therefore, when He mentioned judgment, 
in which there should be a resurrection of bodies, He saith, “For the Father judgeth not any man, but all 
judgment hath He given to the Son;” but concerning the resurrection of souls, He saith, “Even as the 
Father raiseth the dead, and quickeneth them, so also the Son quickeneth whom He will.” That, then, the 
Father and the Son together. But this concerning the resurrection of bodies: “The Father judgeth not any 
man, but hath given all judgment to the Son; that all may honor the Son, even as they honor the Father.” 
This is referred to the resurrection of souls. “That all may honor the Son.” How? “Even as they honor the 
Father.” For the Son works the resurrection of souls in the same manner as the Father doth; the Son 
quickeneth just as the Father doth. Therefore, in the resurrection of souls, “let all honor the Son as they 
honor the Father.” But what of the honoring on account of the resurrection of the body? “Whoso honoreth 
not the Son, honoreth not the Father that sent Him.” He said not even as, but honoreth and honoreth. For 
the man Christ is honored, but not even as God the Father. Why? Because, with respect to this, He said, 
“The Father is greater than I.” And when is the Son honored even as the Father is honored? When “in the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God; and all things were made by Him.” And hence, in 
this second honoring, what saith He? “Whoso honoreth not the Son, honoreth not the Father that sent 
Him.” The Son was not sent, but because He was made man. 


14. “Verily, verily, I say unto you.” Again He returns to the resurrection of souls, that by continual 
repetition we may apprehend His meaning; because we could not keep up with His discourse hastening on 
as on wings. Lo, the Word of God lingers with us; lo, it doth, as it were, dwell with our infirmities. He 
returns again to the mention of the resurrection of souls. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whoso heareth my 
word, and believeth Him that sent me, hath eternal life;” but hath it as from the Father. “For whoso 
heareth my word, and believeth Him that sent me, hath eternal life” from the Father, by believing the 
Father that sent the Son. “And shall not come into judgment, but is passed from death to life.” But from 
the Father, whom he believes, is he quickened. What, dost Thou not quicken? See that the Son also 


“quickeneth whom He will.” “Verily, verily, I say unto you, That the hour cometh when the dead shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall live.” Here He did not say, they shall believe Him that 
sent me, and therefore shall live; but by hearing the voice of the Son of God, “they that hear,” that is, they 
that obey the Son of God, “shall live.” Therefore, both from the Father shall they live, when they will 
believe the Father; and from the Son shall they live, when they will hear the voice of the Son of God. Why 
shall they live both from the Father and from the Son? “For even as the Father hath life in Himself, so also 
hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself.” 


15. He has finished speaking of the resurrection of souls; it remains to speak more evidently of the 
resurrection of bodies. “And hath given Him authority also to execute judgment:” not only to raise up 
souls by faith and wisdom, but also to execute judgment. But why this? “Because He is the Son of man.” 
Therefore the Father doeth something through the Son of man, which He doeth not from His own 
substance, to which the Son is equal: as, for instance, that He should be born, crucified, dead, and have a 
resurrection; for not any of these is contingent to the Father. In the same manner also the raising again of 
bodies. For the raising to life of souls the Father effects from His own substance, by the substance of the 
Son, in which the Son is equal to Him; because souls are made partakers of that unchangeable light, but 
not bodies; but the raising again of bodies, the Father effects through the Son of man. For “He hath given 
Him authority also to execute judgment, because He is the Son of man;” according to that which He said 
above, “For the Father judgeth not any man.” And to show that He said this of the resurrection of bodies, 
He goes on: “Marvel not at this, for the hour cometh:” not, and now is; but, “the hour cometh, in which all 
that are in the graves (this ye have already heard sufficiently explained yesterday) shall hear His voice, 
and come forth.” Where? Into judgment: “They that have done well, into the resurrection of life; and they 
that have done evil, into the resurrection of judgment.” And dost Thou do this alone, because the Father 
hath given all judgment to the Son, and judgeth not any man? I, saith He, do it. But how doest Thou it? “I 
cannot of myself do anything; as I hear, I judge; and my judgment is just.” When He was treating of the 
resurrection of souls, He did not say, I hear; but, I see. For I hear refers to the command of the Father as 
giving order. Therefore, now as a man, just as He than whom the Father is greater; as from the form of a 
servant, not from the form of God, “As I hear, I judge; and my judgment is just.” Whence is the man’s 
judgment a just one? My brethren, mark well: “Because I seek not my own will, but the will of Him that 
sent me.” 


TRACTATE XXIV 


CHAPTER VI. 1-14 


1. The miracles performed by our Lord Jesus Christ are indeed divine works, and incite the human mind to 
rise to the apprehension of God from the things that are seen. But inasmuch as He is not such a substance 
as may be seen with the eyes, and His miracles in the government of the whole world and the 
administration of the universal creation are, by their familiar constancy, slightly regarded, so that almost 
no man deigns to consider the wonderful and stupendous works of God, exhibited in every grain of seed; 
He has, agreeably to His mercy, reserved to Himself certain works, beyond the usual course and order of 
nature, which He should perform on fit occasion, that they, by whom His daily works are lightly esteemed, 
might be struck with astonishment at beholding, not indeed greater, but uncommon works. For certainly 
the government of the whole world is a greater miracle than the satisfying of five thousand men with five 
loaves; and yet no man wonders at the former; but the latter men wonder at, not because it is greater, but 
because it is rare. For who even now feeds the whole world, but He who creates the cornfield from a few 
grains? He therefore created as God creates. For, whence He multiplies the produce of the fields from a 
few grains, from the same source He multiplied in His hands the five loaves. The power, indeed, was in 
the hands of Christ; but those five loaves were as seeds, not indeed committed to the earth, but multiplied 
by Him who made the earth. In this miracle, then, there is that brought near to the senses, whereby the 
mind should be roused to attention, there is exhibited to the eyes, whereon the understanding should be 
exercised, that we might admire the invisible God through His visible works; and being raised to faith and 
purged by faith, we might desire to behold Him even invisibly, whom invisible we came to know by the 
things that are visible. 


2. Yet it is not enough to observe these things in the miracles of Christ. Let us interrogate the miracles 
themselves, what they tell us about Christ: for they have a tongue of their own, if they can be understood. 
For since Christ is Himself the Word of God, even the act of the Word is a word to us. Therefore as to this 
miracle, since we have heard how great it is, let us also search how profound it is; let us not only be 
delighted with its surface, but let us also seek to know its depth. This miracle, which we admire on the 
outside, has something within. We have seen, we have looked at something great, something glorious, and 
altogether divine, which could be performed only by God: we have praised the doer for the deed. But just 
as, if we were to inspect a beautiful writing somewhere, it would not suffice for us to praise the hand of 
the writer, because he formed the letters even, equal and elegant, if we did not also read the information 
he conveyed to us by those letters; so, he who merely inspects this deed may be delighted with its beauty 
to admire the doer: but he who understands does, as it were, read it. For a picture is looked at ina 
different way from that in which a writing is looked at. When thou hast seen a picture, to have seen and 
praised it is the whole thing; when thou seest a writing, this is not the whole, since thou art reminded also 
to read it. Moreover, when thou seest a writing, if it chance that thou canst not read, thou sayest, “What 


do we think that to be which is here written?” Thou askest what it is, when already thou seest it to be 
something. He of whom thou seekest to be informed what it is that thou hast seen, will show thee another 
thing. He has other eyes than thou hast. Do you not alike see the form of the letters? But yet you do not 
alike understand the signs. Well, thou seest and praisest; but he sees, praises, reads and understands. 
Therefore, since we have seen and praised, let us also read and understand. 


3. The Lord on the mount: much rather let us understand that the Lord on the mount is the Word on high. 
Accordingly, what was done on the mount does not, as it were, lie low, nor is to be cursorily passed by, but 
must be looked up to. He saw the multitude, knew them to be hungering, mercifully fed them: not only in 
virtue of His goodness, but also of His power. For what would mere goodness avail, where there was not 
bread with which to feed the hungry crowd? Did not power attend upon goodness, that crowd had 
remained fasting and hungry. In short, the disciples also, who were with the Lord, and hungry, themselves 
wished to feed the multitudes, that they might not remain empty, but had not wherewithal to feed them. 
The Lord asked, whence they might buy bread to feed the multitude. And the Scripture saith: “But this He 
said, proving him;” namely, the disciple Philip of whom He had asked; “for Himself knew what He would 
do.” Of what advantage then was it to prove him, unless to show the disciple’s ignorance? And, perhaps, 
in showing the disciple’s ignorance He signified something more. This will appear, then, when the 
sacrament of the five loaves itself will begin to speak to us, and to intimate its meaning: for there we shall 
see why the Lord in this act wished to exhibit the disciple’s ignorance, by asking what He Himself knew. 
For we sometimes ask what we do not know, that, being willing to hear, we may learn; sometimes we ask 
what we do know, wishing to learn whether he whom we ask also knows. The Lord knew both the one and 
the other; knew both what He asked, for He knew what Himself would do; and He also knew in like 
manner that Philip knew not this. Why then did He ask, but to show Philip’s ignorance? And why He did 
this, we shall, as I have said, understand afterwards. 


4. Andrew saith: “There is a lad here, who has five loaves and two fishes, but what are these for so 
many?” When Philip, on being asked, had said that two hundred pennyworth of bread would not suffice to 
refresh that so great a multitude, there was there a certain lad, carrying five barley loaves and two fishes. 
“And Jesus saith, Make the men sit down. Now there was there much grass: and they sat down about five 
thousand men. And the Lord Jesus took the loaves, gave thanks;” He commanded, the loaves were broken, 
and put before the men that were set down. It was no longer five loaves, but what He had added thereto, 
who had created that which was increased. “And of the fishes as much as sufficed.” It was not enough that 
the multitude had been satisfied, there remained also fragments; and these were ordered to be gathered 
up, that they should not be lost: “And they filled twelve baskets with the fragments.” 


5. To run over it briefly: by the five loaves are understood the five books of Moses; and rightly are they not 
wheaten but barley loaves, because they belong to the Old Testament. And you know that barley is so 
formed that we get at its pith with difficulty; for the pith is covered in a coating of husk, and the husk 
itself tenacious and closely adhering, so as to be stripped off with labor. Such is the letter of the Old 
Testament, invested in a covering of carnal sacraments: but yet, if we get at its pith, it feeds and satisfies 
us. A certain lad, then, brought five loaves and two fishes. If we inquire who this lad was, perhaps it was 
the people Israel, which, in a childish sense, carried, not ate. For the things which they carried were a 
burden while shut up, but when opened afforded nourishment. And as for the two fishes, they appear to us 
to signify those two sublime persons, in the Old Testament, of priest and of ruler, who were anointed for 
the sanctifying and governing of the people. And at length Himself in the mystery came, who was signified 
by those persons: He at length came who was pointed out by the pith of the barley, but concealed by its 
husk. He came, sustaining in His one person the two characters of priest and ruler: of priest by offering 
Himself to God as a victim for us; of ruler, because by Him we are governed. And the things that were 
carried closed are now opened up. Thanks be to Him. He has fulfilled by Himself what was promised in 
the Old Testament. And He bade the loaves to be broken; in the breaking they are multiplied. Nothing is 
more true. For when those five books of Moses are expounded, how many books have they made by being 
broken up, as it were; that is, by being opened and laid out? But because in that barley the ignorance of 
the first people was veiled, of whom it is said, “Whilst Moses is read, the veil is upon their hearts;” for the 
veil was not yet removed, because Christ had not yet come; not yet was the veil of the temple rent, while 
Christ is hanging on the cross: because, I say, the ignorance of the people was in the law, therefore that 
proving by the Lord made the ignorance of the disciple manifest. 


6. Wherefore nothing is without meaning; everything is significant, but requires one that understands: for 
even this number of the people fed, signified the people that were under the law. For why were there five 
thousand, but because they were under the law, which is unfolded in the five books of Moses? Why were 
the sick laid at those five porches, but not healed? He, however, there cured the impotent man, who here 
fed multitudes with five loaves. Moreover, they sat down upon the grass; therefore understood carnally, 
and rested in the carnal. “For all flesh is grass.” And what were those fragments, but things which the 
people were not able to eat? We understand them to be certain matters of more hidden meaning, which 
the multitude are not able to take in. What remains then, but that those matters of more hidden meaning, 
which the multitude cannot take in, be entrusted to men who are fit to teach others also, just as were the 
apostles? Why were twelve baskets filled? This was done both marvellously, because a great thing was 
done; and it was done profitably, because a spiritual thing was done. They who at the time saw it, 
marvelled; but we, hearing of it, do not marvel. For it was done that they might see it, but it was written 


that we might hear it. What the eyes were able to do in their case, that faith does in our case. We 
perceive, namely, with the mind, what we could not with the eyes: and we are preferred before them, 
because of us it is said, “Blessed are they who see not, and yet believe.” And I add that, perhaps, we have 
understood what that crowd did not understand. And we have been fed in reality, in that we have been 
able to get at the pith of the barley. 


7. Lastly, what did those men who saw this miracle think? “The men,” saith he, “when they had seen the 
sign which He had done, said, This is indeed a prophet.” Perhaps they still thought Christ to be a prophet 
for this reason, namely, that they were sitting on the grass. But He was the Lord of the prophets, the 
fulfiller of the prophets, the sanctifier of the prophets, but yet a prophet also: for it was said to Moses, “I 
will raise up for them a prophet like unto thee.” Like, according to the flesh, but not according to the 
majesty. And that this promise of the Lord is to be understood concerning Christ Himself, is clearly 
expounded and read in the Acts of the Apostles. And the Lord says of Himself, “A prophet is not without 
honor, except in his own country.” The Lord is a prophet, and the Lord is God’s Word, and no prophet 
prophesies without the Word of God: the Word of God is with the prophets, and the Word of God is a 
prophet. The former times obtained prophets inspired and filled by the Word of God: we have obtained the 
very Word of God for our prophet. But Christ is in such manner a prophet, the Lord of prophets, as Christ 
is an angel, the Lord of angels. For He is also called the Angel of great counsel. Nevertheless, what says 
the prophet elsewhere that not an ambassador, nor an angel, but Himself coming will save them; that is, 
He will not send an ambassador to save them, nor an angel, but Himself will come. Who will come? The 
Angel himself? Certainly not by an angel will He save them, except that He is so an angel, as also Lord of 
angels. For angels signify messengers. If Christ brought no message, He would not be called an angel: if 
Christ prophesied nothing, He would not be called a prophet. He has exhorted us to faith and to laying 
hold of eternal life; He has proclaimed something present, foretold something future because He 
proclaimed the present, thence He was an angel or messenger; because He foretold the future, thence He 
was a prophet; and that, as the Word of God He was made flesh, thence He was Lord of angels and of 
prophets. 


TRACTATE XXV 


CHAPTER VI. 15-44 


1. Following upon yesterday’s lesson from the Gospel is that of to-day, upon which this day’s discourse is 
due to you. When that miracle was wrought, in which Jesus fed the five thousand with five loaves, and the 
multitudes marveled and said that He was a great prophet that came into the world, then follows this: 
“When Jesus therefore knew that they came to seize Him, and to make Him king, He escaped again unto 
the mountain alone.” It is therefore given to be understood that the Lord, when He sat on the mountain 
with His disciples, and saw the multitudes coming to Him, had descended from the mountain, and fed the 
multitudes on its lower parts. For how can it be that He should escape thither again, if He had not before 
descended from the mountain? There is something meant by the Lord’s descending from on high to feed 
the multitudes. He fed them, and ascended. 


2. But why did He ascend after He knew that they wished to seize Him and make Him a king? How then; 
was He not a king, that He was afraid to be made a king? He was certainly not such a king as would be 
made by men, but such as would bestow a kingdom on men. May it not be that Jesus, whose deeds are 
words, does here, too, signify some thing to us? Therefore in this, that they wished to seize Him and make 
Him a king, and that for this He escapes to the mountain alone, is this action in His case silent; does it 
speak nothing, does it mean nothing? Or was this seizing of Him perhaps an intention to anticipate the 
time of His kingdom? For He had come now, not to reign immediately, as He is to reign in the sense in 
which we pray, Thy kingdom come. He ever reigns, indeed, with the Father, in that He is the Son of God, 
the Word of God, the Word by which all things were made. But the prophets foretold His kingdom 
according to that wherein He is Christ made man, and has made His faithful ones Christians. There will 
consequently be a kingdom of Christians, which at present is being gathered together, being prepared and 
purchased by the blood of Christ. His kingdom will at length be made manifest, when the glory of His 
saints shall be revealed, after the judgment is executed by Him, which judgment He Himself has said 
above is that which the Son of man shall execute. Of which kingdom also the apostle has said: “When He 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father.” In reference to which also Himself says: 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father, receive the kingdom which is prepared for you from the beginning of the 
world.” But the disciples and the multitudes that believed on Him thought that He had thus come 
immediately to reign; hence, they wished to seize Him and to make Him a king; they wished to anticipate 
the time which He hid with Himself, to make it known in due time, and in due time to declare it in the end 
of the world. 


3. That ye may know that they wished to make Him a king,—that is, to anticipate, and at once to have 
manifest the kingdom of Christ, whom it behoved first to be judged and then to judge,—when He was 
crucified, and they who hoped in Him had lost hope of His resurrection, having risen from the dead, He 
found two of them despairingly conversing together, and, with groaning, talking with one another of what 
had been done; and appearing to them as a stranger, while their eyes were held that He should not be 
recognized by them, He mixed with them as they held discourse: but they, narrating to Him the matter of 


their conversation, said that He was a prophet, mighty in deeds and in words, that had been slain by the 
chief priests; “And we,” say they, “did hope that it was He that should have redeemed Israel.” Rightly you 
hoped: a true thing you hoped for: in Him is the redemption of Israel. But why are ye in haste? Ye wish to 
seize it. The following, too, shows us that this was their feeling, that, when the disciples inquired of Him 
concerning the end, they said to Him, “Wilt Thou at this time be made manifest, and when will be the 
kingdom of Israel?” For they longed for it now, they wished it now; that is, they wished to seize Him, and 
to make Him king. But saith He to the disciples (for He had yet to ascend alone), “It is not for you to know 
the times or seasons which the Father hath put in His own power: but ye shall receive virtue from on high, 
the Holy Spirit coming upon you, and ye shall be witnesses to me in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and 
Samaria, and unto the ends of the earth.” You wish that I should manifest the kingdom now; let me first 
gather what I may manifest; you love elevation, and you shall obtain elevation, but follow me through 
humility. Thus it was also foretold of Him, “And the gathering of the peoples will surround Thee, and for 
this cause return Thou on high;” that is, that the gatherings of the peoples may surround Thee, that Thou 
mayest gather many together, return Thou on high. Thus He did; He fed men, and ascended. 


4. But why is it said, He escaped? For He could not be held against His will, nor seized against His will, 
since He could not be recognized against His will. But that you may know that this was done mystically, 
not of necessity, but of express purpose, you will presently see in the following: that He appeared to the 
same multitudes that sought Him, said many things in speaking with them, and discoursed much about 
the bread of heaven; when discoursing about bread, was He not with the same people from whom He had 
escaped lest He should be held of them? Then, could He not have so acted at that time that He should not 
be seized by them, just as afterwards when He was speaking with them? Something, therefore, was meant 
by His escaping. What means, He escaped? His loftiness could not be understood. For of anything which 
thou hast not understood thou sayest, “It has escaped me.” Wherefore, “He escaped again unto the 
mountain alone,—the first-begotten from the dead, ascending above all heavens, and interceding for us.” 


5. Meanwhile, He, the one great High Priest being above (He who has entered into that within the veil, 
the people standing without; for Him that priest under the old law, who did this once a year, did signify): 
He then be ing above, what were the disciples enduring in the ship? For that ship prefigured the Church 
while He is on high. For if we do not, in the first place, understand this thing which that ship suffered 
respecting the Church, those incidents were not significant, but simply transient; but if we see the real 
meaning of those signs expressed in the Church, it is manifest that the actions of Christ are a kind of 
speeches. “But when it was late, saith he, His disciples went down to the sea; and when they had entered 
into a ship, they came over the sea to Capernaum.” He declared that as finished quickly, which was done 
afterwards,—”They came over the sea to Capernaum.” He returns to explain how they came; that they 
passed over by sailing across the lake. And whilst they were sailing to that place to which He has already 
said they had come, He explains by recapitulation what befell them. “It was now dark, and Jesus had not 
come to them.” Rightly he said “dark,” for the light had not come to them. “It was now dark, and Jesus 
had not come to them.” As the end of the world approaches, errors increase, terrors multiply, iniquity 
increases, infidelity increases; the light, in short, which, by the Evangelist John himself, is fully and clearly 
shown to be charity, so much so that he says, “Whoso hateth his brother is in darkness;” that light, I say, is 
very often extinguished; this darkness of enmity between brethren increases, daily increases, and Jesus is 
not yet come. How does it appear to increase? “Because iniquity will abound, and the love of many will 
begin to wax cold.” Darkness increases, and Jesus is not yet come. Darkness increasing, love waxing cold, 
iniquity abounding,—these are the waves that agitate the ship; the storms and the winds are the clamors 
of revilers. Thence love waxes cold; thence the waves do swell, and the ship is tossed. 


6. “And a great wind blowing, the sea rose.” Darkness was increasing, discernment was diminishing, 
iniquity was growing. “When, therefore, they had rowed about twenty-five or thirty furlongs.” Meanwhile 
they struggled onward, kept advancing; nor did those winds and storms, and waves and darkness effect 
either that the ship should not make way, or that it should break in pieces and founder; but amid all these 
evils it went on. For, notwithstanding iniquity abounds, and the love of many waxes cold, and the waves do 
swell, the darkness grows and the wind rages, yet the ship is moving forward; “for he that perseveres to 
the end, the same shall be saved.” Nor is that number of furlongs to be lightly regarded. For it cannot 
really be that nothing is meant, when it is said that, “when they had rowed twenty-five or thirty furlongs, 
Jesus came to them.” It were enough to say, “twenty-five,” so likewise “thirty;” especially as it was an 
estimate, not an assertion of the narrator. Could the truth be aught endangered by a mere estimate, if he 
had said nearly thirty furlongs, or nearly twenty-five furlongs? But from twenty-five he made thirty. Let us 
examine the number twenty-five. Of what does it consist? of what is it made up? Of the quinary, or number 
five. That number five pertains to the law. The same are the five books of Moses, the same are those five 
porches containing the sick folk, the same are the five loaves feeding the five thousand men. Accordingly 
the number twenty-five signifies the law, because five by five—that is, five times five—make twenty-five, or 
the number five squared. But this law lacked perfection before the gospel came. Moreover, perfection is 
comprised in the number six. Therefore in six days God finished, or perfected, the world, and the same 
five are multiplied by six, that the law may be completed by the gospel, that six times five become thirty. 
To them that fulfill the law, therefore, Jesus comes. And how does He come? Walking upon the waves, 
keeping all the swellings of the world under His feet, pressing down all its heights. Thus it goes on, so 
long as time endures, so long as the ages roll. Tribulations increase, calamities increase, sorrows 
increase, all these swell and mount up: Jesus passeth on treading upon the waves. 


7. And yet so great are the tribulations, that even they who have trusted in Jesus, and who strive to 
persevere unto the end, greatly fear lest they fail; while Christ is treading the waves, and trampling down 
the world’s ambitions and heights, the Christian is sorely afraid. Were not these things foretold him? 
Justly “they were afraid,” too, at seeing Jesus walking on the waves; like as Christians, though having 
hope in the world to come, are frequently disquieted at the crash of human affairs, when they see the 
loftiness of this world trampled down. They open the Gospel, they open the Scriptures, and they find all 
these things there foretold; that this is the Lord’s doing. He tramples down the heights of the world, that 
He may be glorified by the humble. Concerning whose loftiness it is foretold: “Thou shalt destroy 
strongest cities,” and “the spears of the enemy have come to an end, and Thou hast destroyed cities.” Why 
then are ye afraid, O Christians? Christ speaks: “It is I; be not afraid.” Why are ye alarmed at these 
things? Why are ye afraid? I have foretold these things, I do them, they must necessarily be done. “It is I; 
be not afraid. Therefore they would receive Him into the ship.” Recognizing Him and rejoicing, they are 
freed from their fears. “And immediately the ship was at the land to which they went.” There is an end 
made at the land; from the watery to the solid, from the agitated to the firm, from the way to the goal. 


8. “On the next day the multitude that stood on the other side of the sea,” whence the disciples had come, 
“saw that there was none other boat there, save that one whereinto His disciples were entered, and that 
Jesus went not with His disciples into the boat, but that His disciples were gone away alone; but there 
came other boats from Tiberias, nigh unto the place where they did eat bread, giving thanks to the Lord: 
when, therefore, the multitudes saw that Jesus was not there, nor His disciples, they also took shipping, 
and came to Capernaum seeking Jesus.” Yet they got some knowledge of so great a miracle. For they saw 
that the disciples had gone into the ship alone, and that there was not another ship there. But there came 
boats also from near to that place where they did eat bread; in these the multitudes followed Him. He had 
not then embarked with His disciples, and there was not another ship there. How, then, was Jesus on a 
sudden beyond the sea, unless that He walked upon the sea to show a miracle? 


9. “And when the multitudes had found Him.” Behold, He presents Himself to the people from whom He 
had escaped into the mountain, afraid that He should be taken of them by force. In every way He proves 
to us and gives us to know that all these things are said in a mystery, and done in a great sacrament (or 
mystery) to signify something important. Behold, that is He who had escaped the crowds unto the 
mountain; is He not speaking with the same crowds? Let them hold Him now; let them now make Him a 
king. “And when they had found Him on the other side of the sea, they said unto Him, Rabbi, when camest 
Thou hither?” 


10. After the sacrament of the miracle, He introduces discourse, that, if possible, they who have been fed 
may be further fed, that He may with discourse fill their minds, whose bellies He filled with the loaves, 
provided they take in. And if they do not, let that be taken up which they do not receive, that the 
fragments may not be lost. Wherefore let Him speak, and let us hear. “Jesus answered and said Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, ye seek me, not because ye saw the signs, but because ye have eaten of my loaves.” 
Ye seek me for the sake of the flesh not for the sake of the spirit. How many seek Jesus for no other object 
but that He may bestow on them a temporal benefit! One has a business on hand, he seeks the 
intercession of the clergy; another is oppressed by one more powerful than himself, he flies to the church. 
Another desires intervention in his behalf with one with whom he has little influence. One in this way, one 
in that, the church is daily filled with such people. Jesus is scarcely sought after for Jesus’ sake. “Ye seek 
me, not because ye have seen the signs, but because ye have eaten of my loaves. Labor not for the meat 
which perisheth, but for that which endureth unto eternal life.” Ye seek me for something else, seek me 
for my own sake. For He insinuates the truth, that Himself is that meat: this shines out clearly in the 
sequel. “Which the Son of man will give you.” Thou didst expect, I believe, again to eat bread, again to sit 
down, again to be gorged. But He had said, “Not the meat which perisheth, but that which endureth unto 
eternal life,” in the same manner as it was said to that Samaritan woman: “If thou knewest who it is that 
asketh of thee drink, thou wouldest perhaps have asked of Him, and He would give thee living water.” 
When she said, “Whence hast thou, since thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well is deep?” He 
answered the Samaritan woman: “If thou knewest who it is that asketh of thee drink, thou wouldst have 
asked of Him, and He would give thee water, whereof whoso drinketh shall thirst no more; for whoso 
drinketh of this water shall thirst again.” And she was glad and would receive, as if no more to suffer 
thirst of body, being wearied with the labor of drawing water. And so, during a conversation of this kind, 
He comes to spiritual drink. Entirely in this manner also here. 


11. Therefore “this meat, not that which perisheth, but that which endureth unto everlasting life, which 
the Son of man shall give unto you; for Him hath God the Father sealed.” Do not take this Son of man as 
you take other sons of men, of whom it is said, “And the sons of men will trust in the protection of Thy 
wings.” This Son of man is separated by a certain grace of the spirit; Son of man according to the flesh, 
taken out from the number of men: He is the Son of man. This Son of man is also the Son of God; this man 
is even God. In another place, when questioning His disciples, He saith: “Whom do men say that I, the Son 
of man, am? And they answered, Some John, some Elias, some Jeremias, or one of the prophets. And He 
said unto them, But whom say ye that I am? Peter answered, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” He declared Himself Son of man, Peter declared Him the Son of the living God. Most fitly did He 
mention that which in mercy He had manifested Himself to be; most fitly did the other mention that which 
He continues to be in glory. The Word of God commends to our attention His own humility: the man 


acknowledged the glory of his Lord. And indeed, brethren, I think that this is just. He humbled Himself for 
us, let us glorify Him. For not for Himself is He Son of man, but for us. Therefore was He Son of man in 
that way, when “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” For to that end “God the Father sealed 
Him.” What is to seal, but to put some particular mark? To seal is to impress some mark which cannot be 
confounded with the rest. To seal is to put a mark on a thing. When thou puttest a mark on anything, thou 
doest so lest it might be confused with other things, and thou shouldst not be able to recognize it. “The 
Father,” then, “hath sealed Him.” What is that, “hath sealed”? Bestowed on Him something peculiar, 
which puts Him out of comparison with all other men. For that reason it is said of Him, “God, even Thy 
God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows.” What is it then to seal, but to have 
Him excepted? This is the import of “above Thy fellows.” And so, do not, saith He, despise me because I 
am the Son of man, but seek from me, “not the meat that perisheth, but that which endureth to eternal 
life.” For I am the Son of man in such manner as not to be one of you: I am Son of man in such manner 
that God the Father sealed me. What does that mean, He “sealed me”? Gave me something peculiarly my 
own, that I should not be confounded with mankind, but that mankind should be delivered by me. 


12. “They said therefore unto Him, What shall we do, that we may work the works of God?” For He had 
said to them, “Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but for that which endureth unto eternal life.” 
“What shall we do?” they ask; by observing what, shall we be able to fulfill this precept? “Jesus answered 
and said unto them, This is the work of God, that ye believe on Him whom He has sent.” This is then to eat 
the meat, not that which perisheth, but that which endureth unto eternal life. To what purpose dost thou 
make ready teeth and stomach? Believe, and thou hast eaten already. Faith is indeed distinguished from 
works, even as the apostle says, “that a man is justified by faith without the works of the law:” there are 
works which appear good, without faith in Christ; but they are not good, because they are not referred to 
that end in which works are good; “for Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth.” For that reason, He willeth not to distinguish faith from work, but declared faith itself to be 
work. For it is that same faith that worketh by love. Nor did He say, This is your work; but, “This is the 
work of God, that ye believe on Him whom He has sent;” so that he who glories, may glory in the Lord. 
And because He invited them to faith, they, on the other hand, were still asking for signs by which they 
might believe. See if the Jews do not ask for signs. “They said therefore unto Him, What sign doest thou, 
that we may see and believe thee? what dost thou work?” Was it a trifle that they were fed with five 
loaves? They knew this indeed, but they preferred manna from heaven to this food. But the Lord Jesus 
declared Himself to be such an one, that He was superior to Moses. For Moses dared not say of himself 
that ge gave, “not the meat which perisheth, but that which endureth to eternal life.” Jesus promised 
something greater than Moses gave. By Moses indeed was promised a kingdom, and a land flowing with 
milk and honey, temporal peace, abundance of children, health of body, and all other things, temporal 
goods indeed, yet in figure spiritual; because in the Old Testament they were promised to the old man. 
They considered therefore the things promised by Moses, and they considered the things promised by 
Christ. The former promised a full belly on the earth, but of the meat which perisheth; the latter 
promised, “not the meat which perisheth, but that which endureth unto eternal life.” They gave attention 
to Him that promised the more, but just as if they did not yet see Him do greater things. They considered 
therefore what sort of works Moses had done, and they wished yet some greater works to be done by Him 
who promised them such great things. What, say they, doest thou, that we may believe thee? And that 
thou mayest know that they compared those former miracles with this and so judged these miracles which 
Jesus did as being less; “Our fathers,” say they, “did eat manna in the wilderness.” But what is manna? 
Perhaps ye despise it. “As it is written, He gave them manna to eat.” By Moses our fathers received bread 
from heaven, and Moses did not say to them, “Labor for the meat which perisheth not.” Thou promisest 
“meat which perisheth not, but which endureth to eternal life;” and yet thou workest not such works as 
Moses did. He gave, not barley loaves, but manna from heaven. 


13. “Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, not Moses gave you bread from heaven, but 
my Father gave you bread from heaven. For the true bread is He that cometh down from heaven, and 
giveth life to the world.” The true bread then is He that giveth life to the world; and the same is the meat 
of which I have spoken a little before,—”Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but for that which 
endureth unto eternal life.” Therefore, both that manna signified this meat, and all those signs were signs 
of me. Ye have longed for signs of me; do ye despise Him that was signified? Not Moses then gave bread 
from heaven: God gives bread. But what bread? Manna, perhaps? No, but the bread which manna 
signified, namely, the Lord Jesus Himself. My Father giveth you the true bread. “For the bread of God is 
He that cometh down from heaven, and giveth life to the world. Then said they unto Him, Lord, evermore 
give us this bread.” Like that Samaritan woman, to whom it was said, “Whoso drinketh of this water shall 
never thirst.” She, immediately understanding it in reference to the body, and wishing to be rid of want, 
said, “Give me, O Lord, of this water;” in the same manner also these said, “O Lord, give us this bread;” 
which may refresh us, and yet not fail. 


14. “And Jesus said unto them, I am the Bread of Life: he that cometh to me shall never hunger; and he 
that believeth on me shall never thirst.” “He that cometh to me;” this is the same thing as “He that 
believeth on me;” and “shall never hunger” is to be understood to mean the same thing as “shall never 
thirst.” For by both is signified that eternal sufficiency in which there is no want. You desire bread from 
heaven; you have it before you, and yet you do not eat. “But I said unto you, that ye also have seen me, 
and ye believed not.” But I have not on that account lost my people. “For hath your unbelief made the 


faith of God of none effect?” For, see thou what follows: “All that the Father giveth me shall come to me; 
and him that cometh to me, I will not cast out of doors.” What kind of within is that, whence there is no 
going out of doors? Noble interior, sweet retreat! O secret dwelling without weariness, without the 
bitterness of evil thoughts, without the solicitings of temptations and the interruptions of griefs! Is it not 
that secret dwelling whither shall enter that well-deserving servant, to whom the Lord will say, “Enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord?” 


15. “And him that will come to me, I will not cast out. For I came down from heaven, not to do mine own 
will, but the will of Him that sent me.” Is it for that reason that Thou wilt not cast out him that shall come 
unto Thee, because Thou hast descended from heaven, not to do Thine own will, but the will of Him that 
sent Thee? Great mystery! I beseech you, let us knock together; something may come forth to us which 
may feed us, according to that which has delighted us. That great and sweet secret dwelling-place: “He 
that will come to me.” Give heed, give heed, and weigh the matter: “He that will come unto me, I will not 
cast out.” Why? “Because I came down from heaven, not to do my own will, but the will of Him that sent 
me.” Is it then the very reason why Thou castest not out him that cometh unto Thee, that Thou camest 
down from heaven, not to do Thy own will, but the will of Him that sent Thee? The very reason. Why do 
we ask whether it be the same? The same it is; Himself says it. For it would not be right in us to suspect 
Him to mean other than He says, “Whoso will come to me, I will not cast out.” And, as if thou askedst, 
wherefore? He answered, “Because I came not to do my own will, but the will of Him that sent me.” I am 
afraid that the reason why the soul went forth away from God is, that it was proud; nay, I do not doubt it. 
For it is written, “Pride is the beginning of all sin; and the beginning of man’s pride is a falling away from 
God.” It is written, it is firm and sure, it is true. And hence what is said of proud mortal man, clad in the 
tattered rags of the flesh, weighed down with the weight of a corruptible body, and withal extolling 
himself, and forgetting with what skin-coat he is clothed,—what, I ask, saith the Scripture to him? “Why is 
dust and ashes proud?” Why proud! Let the Scripture tell why. “Because in his life he put forth his inmost 
parts.” What is “put forth,” but “threw afar off”? This is to go forth away. For to enter within, is to long 
after the inmost parts; to put forth the inmost parts, is to go forth away. The proud man puts forth the 
inmost parts, the humble man earnestly desires the inmost parts. If we are cast out by pride, let us return 
by humility. 


16. Pride is the source of all diseases, because pride is the source of all sins. When a physician removes a 
disorder from the body, if he merely cures the malady produced by some particular cause, but not the 
cause itself, he seems to heal the patient for a time, but while the cause remains, the disease will repeat 
itself. For example, to speak of this more expressly, some humor in the body produces a scurf or sores; 
there follows a high fever, and not a little pain; certain remedies are applied to repress the scurf, and to 
allay that heat of the sore; the remedies are applied, and they do good; thou seest the man who was full of 
sores and scurf healed; but because that humor was not expelled, it returns again to ulcers. The 
physician, perceiving this, purges away the humor, removes the cause, and there will be no more sores. 
Whence doth iniquity abound? From pride. Cure pride and there will be no more iniquity. Consequently, 
that the cause of all diseases might be cured, namely, pride, the Son of God came down and was made low. 
Why art thou proud, O man? God, for thee, became low. Thou wouldst perhaps be ashamed to imitate a 
lowly man; at any rate, imitate the lowly God. The Son of God came in the character of a man and was 
made low. Thou art taught to become humble, not of a man to become a brute. He, being God, became 
man; do thou, O man, recognize that thou art man. Thy whole humility is to know thyself. Therefore 
because God teaches humility, He said, “I came not to do my own will, but the will of Him that sent me.” 
For this is the commendation of humility. Whereas pride doeth its own will, humility doeth the will of God. 
Therefore, “Whoso cometh to me, I will not cast him out.” Why? “Because I came not to do my own will, 
but the will of Him that sent me.” I came humble, I came to teach humility, I came a master of humility: he 
that cometh to me is made one body with me; he that cometh to me becomes humble; he who adhereth to 
me will be humble, because he doeth not his own will, but the will of God; and therefore he shall not be 
cast out, for when he was proud he was cast out. 


17. See those inner things commended to us in the psalm: “But the sons of men will put their trust in the 
covering of Thy wings.” See what it is to enter within; see what it is to flee for refuge to His protection; 
see what it is to run even under the Father’s lash, for He scourgeth every son whom He receiveth. “But 
the sons of men shall put their trust under the cover of Thy wings.” What is within? “They shall be filled 
with the plenteousness of Thy house,” when Thou shalt have sent them within, entering into the joy of 
their Lord; “they shall be filled with the plenteousness of Thy house; and Thou shalt give them to drink of 
the stream of Thy pleasure. For with Thee is the fountain of life.” Not away without Thee, but within with 
Thee, is the fountain of life. “And in Thy light we shall see light. Show Thy mercy upon them that know 
Thee, and Thy righteousness to them that are of upright heart.” They who follow the will of their Lord, not 
seeking their own, but the things of the Lord Jesus Christ, they are the upright in heart, their feet shall 
not be moved. For “God is good to Israel, to the upright in heart. But, as for me, says he, my feet were 
almost moved.” Why? “Because I was jealous at sinners, looking at the peace of sinners.” To whom is God 
good then, unless to the upright in heart? For God was displeasing to me when my heart was crooked. 
Why displeasing? Because He gave happiness to the wicked, and therefore my feet tottered, as if I had 
served God in vain. For this reason, then, my feet were almost moved, because I was not upright of heart. 
What then is upright in heart? Following the will of God. One man is prosperous, another man toils; the 
one lives wickedly and yet is prosperous, the other lives rightly and is distressed. Let not him that lives 


rightly and is in distress be angry; he has within what the prosperous man has not: let him therefore not 
be saddened, nor vex himself, nor faint. That prosperous man has gold in his own chest; this other has 
God in his conscience. Compare now gold and God, chest and conscience. The former has that which 
perishes, and has it where it will perish; the latter has God, who cannot perish, and has Him there whence 
He cannot be taken away: only if he is upright in heart; for then He enters within and goeth not out. For 
that reason, what said he? “For with Thee is the fountain of life:” not with us. We must therefore enter 
within, that we may live; we must not be, as it were, content to perish, nor willing to be satisfied of our 
own, to be dried up, but we must put our mouth to the very fountain, where the water fails not. Because 
Adam wished to live by his own counsel, he, too, fell through him who had fallen before through pride, 
who invited him to drink of the cup of his own pride. Wherefore, because “with Thee is the fountain of life, 
and in Thy light we shall see light,” let us drink within, let us see within. Why was there a going out 
thence? Hear why: “Let not the foot of pride come to me.” Therefore he, to whom the foot of pride came, 
went out. Show that therefore he went out. “And let not the hands of sinners move me;” because of the 
foot of pride. Why sayest thou this? “They are fallen, all they that work iniquity.” Where are they fallen? In 
their very pride. “They were driven out, and they could not stand.” If, then, pride drove them out who 
were not able to stand, humility sends them in who can stand for ever. For this reason, moreover, he who 
said, “The bones that were brought low shall rejoice,” said before, “Thou shalt give joy and gladness to my 
hearing.” What does he mean by, “to my hearing”? By hearing Thee I am happy; because of Thy voice I am 
happy; by drinking within I am happy. Therefore do I not fall; therefore “the bones that were brought low 
will rejoice;” therefore “the friend of the Bridegroom standeth and heareth Him;” therefore he stands, 
because he hears. He drinks of the fountain within, therefore he stands. They who willed not to drink of 
the fountain within, “there are they fallen: they were driven, they were not able to stand.” 


18. Thus, the teacher of humility came not to do His own will, but the will of Him that sent Him. Let us 
come to Him, enter in unto Him, be ingrafted into Him, that we may not be doing our own will, but the 
will of God: and He will not cast us out, because we are His members, because He willed to be our head 
by teaching us humility. Finally, hear Himself discoursing: “Come unto me, ye who labor and are heavy 
laden: take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly of heart:” and when ye have 
learned this, “ye shall find rest for your souls,” from which ye cannot be cast out; “because I am come 
down from heaven, not to do my own will, but the will of Him that sent me;” I teach humility; none but the 
humble can come unto me. Only pride casteth out; how can he go out who keeps humility and falls not 
away from the truth? So much as could be said about the hidden sense has now been said, brethren: this 
sense is hidden enough, and I know not whether I have drawn out and shaped in suitable words for you, 
why it is that He casteth not out him that cometh unto Him; because He came not to do His own will, but 
the will of Him that sent Him. 


19. “And this,” saith He, “is the will of the Father that sent, that of all that He hath given me I should lose 
nothing.” He that keeps humility was given to Him; the same He receives: he that keeps not humility is far 
from the Master of humility. “That of all which He hath given me, I should lose nothing.” “So it is not the 
will of your Father that one of these little ones should perish.” Of the proud, there may perish; but of the 
little ones, none perisheth; because, “if ye will not become as this little one, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” “Of all that the Father hath given me, I should lose nothing, but I will raise it up 
again on the last day.” See how here He delineates that twofold resurrection. “He that cometh unto me” 
immediately rises again, being made humble in my members; but I will raise him up again on the last day 
also according to the flesh. “For this is the will of my Father that sent me, that every one who seeth the 
Son, and believeth on Him, may have eternal life; and I will raise him up on the last day.” He said above, 
“Whoso heareth my word, and believeth Him that sent me:” but now, “Whoso seeth the Son, and believeth 
on Him.” He has not said, seeth the Son, and believeth on the Father; for to believe on the Son is the same 
thing as to believe on the Father. Because, “even as the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given also 
to the Son to have life in Himself. That every one who seeth the Son, and believeth on Him, may have 
eternal life:” by believing and by passing unto life, just as by that first resurrection. And, because that is 
not the only resurrection, He saith, “And I will raise him up at the last day.” 


TRACTATE XXVI 


CHAPTER VI. 41-59 


1. When our Lord Jesus Christ, as we have heard in the Gospel when it was read, had said that He was 
Himself the bread which came down from heaven, the Jews murmured and said, “Is not Jesus the son of 
Joseph, whose father and mother we know? how is it then that he saith, I came down from heaven?” These 
Jews were far off from the bread of heaven, and knew not how to hunger after it. They had the jaws of 
their heart languid; with open ears they were deaf, they saw and stood blind. This bread, indeed, requires 
the hunger of the inner man: and hence He saith in another place, “Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be satisfied.” But the Apostle Paul says that Christ is for us 
righteousness. And, consequently, he that hungers after this bread, hungers after righteousness,—that 
righteousness however which cometh down from heaven, the righteousness that God gives, not that which 
man works for himself. For if man were not making a righteousness for himself, the same apostle would 
not have said of the Jews: “For, being ignorant of the righteousness of God, and wishing to establish their 
own righteousness, they are not subject to the righteousness of God.” Of such were these who understood 


not the bread that cometh down from heaven; because being satisfied with their own righteousness, they 
hungered not after the righteousness of God. What is this, God’s righteousness and man’s righteousness? 
God’s righteousness here means, not that wherein God is righteous, but that which God bestows on man, 
that man may be righteous through God. But again, what was the righteousness of those Jews? A 
righteousness wrought of their own strength on which they presumed, and so declared themselves as if 
they were fulfillers of the law by their own virtue. But no man fulfills the law but he whom grace assists, 
that is, whom the bread that cometh down from heaven assists. “For the fulfilling of the law,” as the 
apostle says in brief, “is charity.” Charity, that is, love, not of money, but of God; love, not of earth nor of 
heaven, but of Him who made Heaven and earth. Whence can man have that love? Let us hear the same: 
“The love of God,” saith he, “is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit which is given unto us.” 
Wherefore, the Lord, about to give the Holy Spirit, said that Himself was the bread that came down from 
heaven, exhorting us to believe on Him. For to believe on Him is to eat the living bread. He that believes 
eats; he is sated invisibly, because invisibly is he born again. A babe within, a new man within. Where he 
is made new, there he is satisfied with food. 


2. What then did the Lord answer to such murmurers? “Murmur not among yourselves.” As if He said, I 
know why ye are not hungry, and do not understand nor seek after this bread. “Murmur not among 
yourselves: no man can come unto me, except the Father that sent me draw him.” Noble excellence of 
grace! No man comes unless drawn. There is whom He draws, and there is whom He draws not; why He 
draws one and draws not another, do not desire to judge, if thou desirest not to err. Accept it at once and 
then understand; thou art not yet drawn? Pray that thou mayest be drawn. What do we say here, 
brethren? If we are “drawn” to Christ, it follows that we believe against our will; so then is force applied, 
not the will moved. A man can come to Church unwillingly, can approach the altar unwillingly, partake of 
the sacrament unwillingly: but he cannot believe unless he is willing. If we believed with the body, men 
might be made to believe against their will. But believing is not a thing done with the body. Hear the 
apostle: “With the heart man believeth unto righteousness.” And what follows? “And with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation.” That confession springs from the root of the heart. Sometimes thou 
hearest a man confessing, and knowest not whether he believes. But thou oughtest not to call him one 
confessing, if thou shouldest judge him to be one not believing. For to confess is this, to utter the thing 
that thou hast in thy heart: if thou hast one thing in thy heart, and another thing on thy tongue, thou art 
speaking, not confessing. Since, then, with the heart man believeth on Christ, which no man assuredly 
does against his will, and since he that is drawn seems to be as if forced against his will, how are we to 
solve this question, “No man cometh unto me, except the Father that sent me draw him”? 


3. If he is drawn, saith some one, he comes unwillingly. If he comes unwillingly, then he believes not; but if 
he believes not, neither does he come. For we do not run to Christ on foot, but by believing; nor is it by a 
motion of the body, but by the inclination of the heart that we draw nigh to Him. This is why that woman 
who touched the hem of His garment touched Him more than did the crowd that pressed Him. Therefore 
the Lord said, “Who touched me?” And the disciples wondering said, “The multitude throng Thee, and 
press Thee, and sayest Thou, Who touched me?” And He repeated it, “Somebody hath touched me.” That 
woman touched, the multitude pressed. What is “touched,” except “believed”? Whence also He said to 
that woman that wished to throw herself at His feet after His resurrection: ““Touch me not; for I am not 
yet ascended to the Father.” Thou thinkest me to be that alone which thou seest; “touch me not.” What is 
this? Thou supposest that I am that alone which I appear to thee: do not thus believe; that is, “touch me 
not for Iam not yet ascended to the Father.” To thee I am not ascended, for thence I never departed. She 
touched Him not while He stood on the earth; how then could she touch Him while ascending to the 
Father? Thus, however, thus He willed Himself to be touched; thus He is touched by those by whom He is 
profitably touched, ascending to the Father, abiding with the Father, equal to the Father. 


4. Thence also He says here, if thou turn thy attention to it, “No man cometh to me except he whom the 
Father shall draw.” Do not think that thou art drawn against thy will. The mind is drawn also by love. Nor 
ought we to be afraid, lest perchance we be censured in regard to this evangelic word of the Holy 
Scriptures by men who weigh words, but are far removed from things, most of all from divine things; and 
lest it be said to us, “How can I believe with the will if 1am drawn?” I say it is not enough to be drawn by 
the will; thou art drawn even by delight. What is it to be drawn by delight? “Delight thyself in the Lord, 
and He shall give thee the desires of thy heart.” There is a pleasure of the heart to which that bread of 
heaven is sweet. Moreover, if it was right in the poet to say, “Every man is drawn by his own pleasure,”— 
not necessity, but pleasure; not obligation, but delight,—how much more boldly ought we to say that a 
man is drawn to Christ when he delights in the truth, when he delights in blessedness, delights in 
righteousness, delights in everlasting life, all which Christ is? Or is it the case that, while the senses of the 
body have their pleasures, the mind is left without pleasures of its own? If the mind has no pleasures of its 
own, how is it said, “The sons of men shall trust under the cover of Thy wings: they shall be well satisfied 
with the fullness of Thy house; and Thou shalt give them drink from the river of Thy pleasure. For with 
Thee is the fountain of life; and in Thy light shall we see light”? Give me a man that loves, and he feels 
what I say. Give me one that longs, one that hungers, one that is travelling in this wilderness, and 
thirsting and panting after the fountain of his eternal home; give such, and he knows what I say. But if I 
speak to the cold and indifferent, he knows not what I say. Such were those who murmured among 
themselves. “He whom the Father shall draw,” saith He, “cometh unto me.” 


5. But what is this, “Whom the Father shall draw,” when Christ Himself draws? Why did He say, “Whom 
the Father shall draw”? If we must be drawn, let us be drawn by Him to whom one who loves says, “We 
will run after the odor of Thine ointment.” But let us, brethren, turn our minds to, and, as far as we can, 
apprehend how He would have us understand it. The Father draws to the Son those who believe on the 
Son, because they consider that God is His Father. For God begat the Son equal to Himself, so that he who 
ponders, and in his faith feels and muses that He on whom he has believed is equal to the Father, this 
same is drawn of the Father to the Son. Arius believed the Son to be creature: the Father drew not him; 
for he that believes not the Son to be equal to the Father, considers not the Father. What sayest thou, 
Arius? What, O heretic, dost thou speak? What is Christ? Not very God, saith he, but one whom very God 
has made. The Father has not drawn thee, for thou hast not understood the Father, whose Son thou 
deniest: it is not the Son Himself but something else that thou art thinking of. Thou art neither drawn by 
the Father nor drawn to the Son; for the Son is very different from what thou sayest. Photius said, “Christ 
is only a man, he is not also God.” The Father hath not drawn him who thus believes. One whom the 
Father has drawn says: “Thou art Christ, Son of the living God.” Not as a prophet, not as John, not as 
some great and just man, but as the only, the equal, “Thou art Christ, Son of the living God.” See that he 
was drawn, and drawn by the Father. “Blessed art thou, Simon Barjonas: for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it to thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” This revealing is itself the drawing. Thou holdest out 
a green twig to a sheep, and thou drawest it. Nuts are shown to a child, and he is attracted; he is drawn 
by what he runs to, drawn by loving it, drawn without hurt to the body, drawn by a cord of the heart. If, 
then, these things, which among earthly delights and pleasures are shown to them that love them, draw 
them, since it is true that “every man is drawn by his own pleasure,” does not Christ, revealed by the 
Father, draw? For what does the soul more strongly desire than the truth? For what ought it to have a 
greedy appetite, with which to wish that there may be within a healthy palate for judging the things that 
are true, unless it be to eat and drink wisdom, righteousness, truth, eternity? 


6. But where will this be? There better, there more truly, there more fully. For here we can more easily 
hunger than be satisfied, especially if we have good hope: for “Blessed,” saith He, “are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness,” that is here; “for they shall be filled,” that is there. Therefore when He 
had said, “No man cometh unto me except the Father that sent me draw him,” what did He subjoin? “And I 
will raise him up in the last day.” I render unto him what he loves, what he hopes for: he will see what, not 
as yet by seeing, he has believed; he shall eat that which he hungers after; he shall be filled with that 
which he thirsts after. Where? In the resurrection of the dead; for “I will raise him up on the last day.” 


7. For it is written in the prophets, “And they shall all be taught of God.” Why have I said this, O Jews? The 
Father has not taught you; how can ye know me? For all the men of that kingdom shall be taught of God, 
not learn from men. And though they do learn from men, yet what they understand is given them within, 
flashes within, is revealed within. What do men that proclaim tidings from without? What am I doing even 
now while I speak? I am pouring a clatter of words into your ears. What is that that I say or that I speak, 
unless He that is within reveal it? Without is the planter of the tree, within is the tree’s Creator. He that 
planteth and He that watereth work from without: this is what we do. But “neither he that planteth is 
anything, nor he that watereth; but God that giveth the increase.” That is, “they shall be all taught of 
God.” All who? “Every one who has heard and learned of the Father cometh unto me.” See how the Father 
draws: He delights by teaching, not by imposing a necessity. Behold how He draws: “They shall be all 
taught of God.” This is God’s drawing. “Every man that hath heard, and hath learned of the Father, 
cometh unto me.” This is God’s drawing. 


8. What then, brethren? If every man who has heard and learned of the Father, the same cometh unto 
Christ, has Christ taught nothing here? What shall we say to this, that men who have not seen the Father 
as their teacher have seen the Son? The Son spake, but the Father taught. I, being a man, whom do I 
teach? Whom, brethren, but him who has heard my word? If I, being a man, do teach him who hears my 
word, the Father also teacheth him who hears His word. And if the Father teacheth him that hears His 
word, ask what Christ is, and thou wilt find the word of the Father. “In the beginning was the Word.” Not 
in the beginning God made the Word, just as “in the beginning God made the heaven and the earth.” 
Behold how that He is not a creature. Learn to be drawn to the Son by the Father: that the Father may 
teach thee, hear His Word. What Word of Him, sayest thou, do I hear? “In the beginning was the Word” (it 
is not “was made,” but “was”), “and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” How can men 
abiding in the flesh hear such a Word? “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 


9. He Himself explains this also, and shows us His meaning when He said, “He that hath heard and 
learned of the Father cometh unto me.” He forthwith subjoined what we were able to conceive: “Not that 
any man hath seen the Father, save he who is of God, he hath seen the Father.” What is that which He 
saith? I have seen the Father, you have not seen the Father; and yet ye come not unto me unless ye are 
drawn by the Father. And what is it for you to be drawn by the Father but to learn of the Father? What is 
to learn of the Father but to hear of the Father? What is to hear of the Father but to hear the Word of the 
Father—that is, to hear me? In case, therefore, when I say to you, “Every man that hath heard and learned 
of the Father,” you should say within yourselves, But we have never seen the Father, how could we learn 
of the Father? hear from myself: “Not that any man hath seen the Father, save He who is of God, He hath 
seen the Father.” I know the Father, I am from Him; but in that manner in which the Word is from Him 
where the Word is, not that which sounds and passes away, but that which remains with the speaker and 


attracts the hearer. 


10. Let what follows admonish us: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that believeth on me hath eternal life.” 
He willed to reveal Himself, what He was: He might have said in brief, He that believeth on me hath me. 
For Christ is Himself true God and eternal life. Therefore, he that believeth on me, saith He, goeth into 
me; and he that goeth into me, hath me. But what is the meaning of “to have me”? To have eternal life. 
Eternal life took death upon itself; eternal life willed to die; but of thee, not of itself; of thee it received 
that whereby it may die in thy behalf. Of men, indeed, He took flesh, but yet not in the manner of men. For 
having His Father in heaven, He chose a mother on earth; both there begotten without mother, and here 
born without father. Accordingly, life took upon itself death, that life might slay death. “For he that 
believeth on me,” saith He, “hath eternal life:” not what is open, but what is hid. For eternal life is the 
Word, that “in the beginning was with God, and the Word was God, and the life was the light of men.” The 
same eternal life gave eternal life also to the flesh which it assumed. He came to die; but on the third day 
He rose again. Between the Word taking flesh and the flesh rising again, death which came between was 
consumed. 


11. “Iam,” saith He, “the bread of life.” And what was the source of their pride? “Your fathers,” saith He, 
“did eat manha in the wilderness, and are dead.” What is it whereof ye are proud? “They ate manna, and 
are dead.” Why they ate and are dead? Because they believed that which they saw; what they saw not, 
they did not understand. Therefore were they “your” fathers, because you are like them. For so far, my 
brethren, as relates to this visible corporeal death, do not we too die who eat the bread that cometh down 
from heaven? They died just as we shall die, so far, as I said, as relates to the visible and carnal death of 
this body. But so far as relates to that death, concerning which the Lord warns us by fear, and in which 
their fathers died: Moses ate manna, Aaron ate manna, Phinehas ate manna, and many ate manna, who 
were pleasing to the Lord, and they are not dead. Why? Because they understood the visible food 
spiritually, hungered spiritually, tasted spiritually, that they might be filled spiritually. For even we at this 
day receive visible food: but the sacrament is one thing, the virtue of the sacrament another. How many 
do receive at the altar and die, and die indeed by receiving? Whence the apostle saith, “Eateth and 
drinketh judgment to himself.” For it was not the mouthful given by the Lord that was the poison to Judas. 
And yet he took it; and when he took it, the enemy entered into him: not because he received an evil 
thing, but because he being evil received a good thing in an evil way. See ye then, brethren, that ye eat 
the heavenly bread in a spiritual sense; bring innocence to the altar. Though your sins are daily, at least 
let them not be deadly. Before ye approach the altar, consider well what ye are to say: “Forgive us our 
debts, even as we forgive our debtors.” Thou forgivest, it shall be forgiven thee: approach in peace, it is 
bread, not poison. But see whether thou forgivest; for if thou dost not forgive, thou liest, and liest to Him 
whom thou canst not deceive. Thou canst lie to God, but thou canst not deceive God. He knows what thou 
doest. He sees thee within, examines thee within, inspects within, judges within, and within He either 
condemns or crowns. But the fathers of these Jews were evil fathers of evil sons, unbelieving fathers of 
unbelieving sons, murmuring fathers of murmurers. For in no other thing is that people said to have 
offended the Lord more than in murmuring against God. And for that reason, the Lord, willing to show 
those men to be the children of such murmurers, thus begins His address to them: “Why murmur ye 
among yourselves,” ye murmurers, children of murmurers? Your fathers did eat manna, and are dead; not 
because manna was an evil thing, but because they ate it in an evil manner. 


12. “This is the bread which cometh down from heaven.” Manna signified this bread; God’s altar signified 
this bread. Those were sacraments. In the signs they were diverse; in the thing which was signified they 
were alike. Hear the apostle: “For I would not that ye should be ignorant, brethren,” saith he, “that all our 
fathers were under the cloud, and all passed through the sea; and were all baptized unto Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea; and did all eat the same spiritual meat.” Of course, the same spiritual meat; for 
corporally it was another: since they ate manna, we eat another thing; but the spiritual was the same as 
that which we eat. But “our” fathers, not the fathers of those Jews; those to whom we are like, not those to 
whom they were like. Moreover he adds: “And did all drink the same spiritual drink.” They one kind of 
drink, we another, but only in the visible form, which, however, signified the same thing in its spiritual 
virtue. For how was it that they drank the “same drink”? “They drank,” saith he “of the spiritual Rock that 
followed them, and that Rock was Christ.” Thence the bread, thence the drink. The rock was Christ in 
sign; the real Christ is in the Word and in flesh. And how did they drink? The rock was smitten twice with 
a rod; the double smiting signified the two wooden beams of the cross. “This, then, is the bread that 
cometh down from heaven, that if any man eat thereof, he shall not die.” But this is what belongs to the 
virtue of the sacrament, not to the visible sacrament; he that eateth within, not without; who eateth in his 
heart, not who presses with his teeth. 


13. “I am the living bread, which came down from heaven.” For that reason “living,” because I came down 
from heaven. The manna also came down from heaven; but the manna was only a shadow, this is the truth. 
“Tf any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever: and the bread that I will give is my flesh, for the life of 
the world.” When did flesh comprehend this flesh which He called bread? That is called flesh which flesh 
does not comprehend, and for that reason all the more flesh does not comprehend it, that it is called flesh. 
For they were terrified at this: they said it was too much for them; they thought it impossible. “Is my 
flesh,” saith He, “for the life of the world.” Believers know the body of Christ, if they neglect not to be the 
body of Christ. Let them become the body of Christ, if they wish to live by the Spirit of Christ. None lives 


by the Spirit of Christ but the body of Christ. Understand, my brethren, what I mean to say. Thou art a 
man; thou hast both a spirit and a body. I call that a spirit which is called the soul; that whereby it consists 
that thou art a man, for thou consistest of soul and body. And so thou hast an invisible spirit and a visible 
body. Tell me which lives of the other: does thy spirit live of thy body, or thy body of thy spirit? Every man 
that lives can answer; and he that cannot answer this, I know not whether he lives: what doth every man 
that lives answer? My body, of course, lives by my spirit. Wouldst thou then also live by the Spirit of 
Christ. Be in the body of Christ. For surely my body does not live by thy spirit. My body lives by my spirit, 
and thy body by thy spirit. The body of Christ cannot live but by the Spirit of Christ. It is for this that the 
Apostle Paul, expounding this bread, says: “One bread,” saith he, “we being many are one body.” O 
mystery of piety! O sign of unity! O bond of charity! He that would live has where to live, has whence to 
live. Let him draw near, let him believe; let him be embodied, that he may be made to live. Let him not 
shrink from the compact of members; let him not be a rotten member that deserves to be cut off; let him 
not be a deformed member whereof to be ashamed; let him be a fair, fit, and sound member; let him 
cleave to the body, live for God by God: now let him labor on earth, that hereafter he may reign in heaven. 


14. The Jews, therefore, strove among themselves, saying, “How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” 
They strove, and that among themselves, since they understood not, neither wished to take the bread of 
concord: “for they who eat such bread do not strive with one another; for we being many are one bread, 
one body.” And by this bread, “God makes people of one sort to dwell in a house.” 


15. But that which they ask, while striving among themselves, namely, how the Lord can give His flesh to 
be eaten, they do not immediately hear: but further it is said to them, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink His blood, ye will have no life in you.” How, indeed, it may be 
eaten, and what may be the mode of eating this bread, ye are ignorant of; nevertheless, “except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink His blood, ye will not have life in you.” He spoke these words, not 
certainly to corpses, but to living men. Whereupon, lest they, understanding it to mean this life, should 
strive about this thing also, He going on added, “Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath 
eternal life.” Wherefore, he that eateth not this bread, nor drinketh this blood, hath not this life; for men 
can have temporal life without that, but they can noways have eternal life. He then that eateth not His 
flesh, nor drinketh His blood, hath no life in him; and he that eateth His flesh, and drinketh His blood, 
hath life. This epithet, eternal, which He used, answers to both. It is not so in the case of that food which 
we take for the purpose of sustaining this temporal life. For he who will not take it shall not live, nor yet 
shall he who will take it live. For very many, even who have taken it, die; it may be by old age, or by 
disease, or by some other casualty. But in this food and drink, that is, in the body and blood of the Lord, it 
is not so. For both he that doth not take it hath no life, and he that doth take it hath life, and that indeed 
eternal life. And thus He would have this meat and drink to be understood as meaning the fellowship of 
His own body and members, which is the holy Church in his predestinated, and called, and justified, and 
glorified saints and believers. Of these, the first is already effected, namely, predestination; the second 
and third, that is, the vocation and justification, have taken place, are taking place, and will take place; 
but the fourth, namely, the glorifying, is at present in hope; but a thing future in realization. The 
sacrament of this thing, namely, of the unity of the body and blood of Christ, is prepared on the Lord’s 
table in some places daily, in some places at certain intervals of days, and from the Lord’s table it is taken, 
by some to life, by some to destruction: but the thing itself, of which it is the sacrament, is for every man 
to life, for no man to destruction, whosoever shall have been a partaker thereof. 


16. But lest they should suppose that eternal life was promised in this meat and drink in such manner that 
they who should take it should not even now die in the body, He condescended to meet this thought; for 
when He had said, “He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life,” He forthwith 
subjoined, “and I will raise him up on the last day.” That meanwhile, according to the Spirit, he may have 
eternal life in that rest into which the spirits of the saints are received; but as to the body, he shall not be 
defrauded of its eternal life, but, on the contrary, he shall have it in the resurrection of the dead at the last 
day. 


17. “For my flesh,” saith He, “is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed.” For whilst by meat and drink 
men seek to attain to this, neither to hunger nor thirst, there is nothing that truly affords this, except this 
meat and drink, which doth render them by whom it is taken immortal and incorruptible; that is, the very 
fellowship of the saints, where will be peace and unity, full and perfect. Therefore, indeed, it is, even as 
men of God understood this before us, that our Lord Jesus Christ has pointed our minds to His body and 
blood in those things, which from being many are reduced to some one thing. For a unity is formed by 
many grains forming together; and another unity is effected by the clustering together of many berries. 


18. In a word, He now explains how that which He speaks of comes to pass, and what it is to eat His body 
and to drink His blood. “He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him.” 
This it is, therefore, for a man to eat that meat and to drink that drink, to dwell in Christ, and to have 
Christ dwelling in him. Consequently, he that dwelleth not in Christ, and in whom Christ dwelleth not, 
doubtless neither eateth His flesh [spiritually] nor drinketh His blood [although he may press the 
sacrament of the body and blood of Christ carnally and visibly with his teeth], but rather doth he eat and 
drink the sacrament of so great a thing to his own judgment, because he, being unclean, has presumed to 
come to the sacraments of Christ, which no man taketh worthily except he that is pure: of such it is said, 


“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


19. “As the living Father hath sent me,” saith He, “and I live by the Father; so he that eateth me, even he 
shall live by me.” He says not: As I eat the Father, and live by the Father; so he that eateth me, the same 
shall live by me. For the Son, who was begotten equal, does not become better by participation of the 
Father; just as we are made better by participation of the Son, through the unity of His body and blood, 
which thing that eating and drinking signifies. We live then by Him, by eating Him; that is, by receiving 
Himself as the eternal life, which we did not have from ourselves. Himself, however, lives by the Father, 
being sent by Him, because “He emptied Himself, being made obedient even unto the death of the cross.” 
For if we take this declaration, “I live by the Father,” according to that which He says in another place, 
“The Father is greater than I;” just as we, too, live by Him who is greater than we; this results from His 
being sent. The sending is in fact the emptying of Himself, and His taking upon Him the form of a servant: 
and this is rightly understood, while also the Son’s equality of nature with the Father is preserved. For the 
Father is greater than the Son as man, but He has the Son as God equal,—whilst the same is both God and 
man, Son of God and Son of man, one Christ Jesus. To this effect, if these words are rightly understood, 
He spoke thus: “As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father; so he that eateth me, even he 
shall live by me:” just as if He were to say, My emptying of myself (in that He sent me) effected that I 
should live by the Father; that is, should refer my life to Him as the greater; but that any should live by me 
is effected by that participation in which he eats me. Therefore, I being humbled, do live by the Father, 
man being raised up, liveth by me. But if it was said, “I live by the Father,” so as to mean, that He is of the 
Father, not the Father of Him, it was said without detriment to His equality. And yet further, by saying, 
“And he that eateth me, even he shall live by me,” He did not signify that His own equality was the same 
as our equality, but He thereby showed the grace of the Mediator. 


20. “This is the bread that cometh down from heaven;” that by eating it we may live, since we cannot have 
eternal life from ourselves. “Not,” saith He, “as your fathers did eat manna, and are dead: he that eateth 
this bread shall live forever.” That those fathers are dead, He would have to be understood as meaning, 
that they do not live forever. For even they who eat Christ shall certainly die temporally; but they live 
forever, because Christ is eternal life. 


TRACTATE XXVII 
CHAPTER VI. 60-72 


1. We have just heard out of the Gospel the words of the Lord which follow the former discourse. From 
these a discourse is due to your ears and minds, and it is not unseasonable to-day; for it is concerning the 
body of the Lord which He said that He gave to be eaten for eternal life. And He explained the mode of 
this bestowal and gift of His, in what manner He gave His flesh to eat, saying, “He that eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him.” The proof that a man has eaten and drank is this, if 
he abides and is abode in, if he dwells and is dwelt in, if he adheres so as not to be deserted. This, then, 
He has taught us, and admonished us in mystical words that we may be in His body, in His members 
under Himself as head, eating His flesh, not abandoning our unity with Him. But most of those who were 
present, by not understanding Him, were offended; for in hearing these things, they thought only of flesh, 
that which themselves were. But the apostle says, and says what is true, “To be carnally-minded is death.” 
The Lord gives us His flesh to eat, and yet to understand it according to the flesh is death; while yet He 
says of His flesh, that therein is eternal life. Therefore we ought not to understand the flesh carnally. As in 
these words that follow: 


D 


2. “Many therefore,” not of His enemies, but “of His disciples, when they had heard this, said, This is a 
hard saying; who can hear it?” If His disciples accounted this saying hard, what must His enemies have 
thought? And yet so it behoved that to be said which should not be understood by all. The secret of God 
ought to make men eagerly attentive, not hostile. But these men quickly departed from Him, while the 
Lord said such things: they did not believe Him to be saying something great, and covering some grace by 
these words; they understood just according to their wishes, and in the manner of men, that Jesus was 
able, or was determined upon this, namely, to distribute the flesh with which the Word was clothed, 
piecemeal, as it were, to those that believe on Him. “This,” say they, “is a hard saying; who can hear it?” 


3. “But Jesus, knowing in Himself that His disciples murmured at it,”—-for they so said these things with 
themselves that they might not be heard by Him: but He who knew them in themselves, hearing within 
Himself,—answered and said, “This offends you;” because I said, I give you my flesh to eat, and my blood 
to drink, this forsooth offends you. “Then what if ye shall see the Son of man ascending where He was 
before?” What is this? Did He hereby solve the question that perplexed them? Did He hereby uncover the 
source of their offense? He did clearly, if only they understood. For they supposed that He was going to 
deal out His body to them; but He said that He was to ascend into heaven, of course, whole: “When ye 
shall see the Son of man ascending where He was before;” certainly then, at least, you will see that not in 
the manner you suppose does He dispense His body; certainly then, at least, you will understand that His 
grace is not consumed by tooth-biting. 


4. And He said, “It is the Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing.” Before we expound this, as 


the Lord grants us, that other must not be negligently passed over, where He says, “Then what if ye shall 
see the Son of man ascending where He was before?” For Christ is the Son of man, of the Virgin Mary. 
Therefore Son of man He began to be here on earth, where He took flesh from the earth. For which cause 
it was said prophetically, “Truth is sprung from the earth.” Then what does He mean when He says, 
“When ye shall see the Son of man ascending where He was before”? For there had been no question if 
He had spoken thus: “If ye shall see the Son of God ascending where He was before.” But since He said, 
“The Son of man ascending where He was before,” surely the Son of man was not in heaven before the 
time when He began to have a being on earth? Here, indeed, He said, “where He was before,” just as if 
He were not there at this time when He spoke these words. But in another place He says, “No man has 
ascended into heaven but He that came down from heaven, the Son of man who is in heaven.” He said not 
“was,” but, saith He, “the Son of man who is in heaven.” He was speaking on earth, and He declared 
Himself to be in heaven. And yet He did not speak thus: “No man hath ascended into heaven but He that 
came down from heaven,” the Son of God, “who is in heaven.” Whither tends it, but to make us 
understand that which even in the former discourse I commended to your minds, my beloved, that Christ, 
both God and man, is one person, not two persons, lest our faith be not a trinity, but a quaternity? Christ, 
therefore, is one; the Word, soul and flesh, one Christ; the Son of God and Son of man, one Christ; Son of 
God always, Son of man in time, yet one Christ in regard to unity of person. In heaven He was when He 
spoke on earth. He was Son of man in heaven in that manner in which He was Son of God on earth; Son of 
God on earth in the flesh which He took, Son of man in heaven in the unity of person. 


5. What is it, then, that He adds? “It is the Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing.” Let us say 
to Him (for He permits us, not contradicting Him, but desiring to know), O Lord, good Master, in what way 
does the flesh profit nothing, whilst Thou hast said, “Except a man eat my flesh, and drink my blood, he 
shall not have life in him?” Or does life profit nothing? And why are we what we are, but that we may have 
eternal life, which Thou dost promise by Thy flesh? Then what means “the flesh profiteth nothing”? It 
profiteth nothing, but only in the manner in which they understood it. They indeed understood the flesh, 
just as when cut to pieces in a carcass, or sold in the shambles; not as when it is quickened by the Spirit. 
Wherefore it is said that “the flesh profiteth nothing,” in the same manner as it is said that “knowledge 
puffeth up.” Then, ought we at once to hate knowledge? Far from it! And what means “Knowledge puffeth 
up”? Knowledge alone, without charity. Therefore he added, “but charity edifieth.” Therefore add thou to 
knowledge charity, and knowledge will be profitable, not by itself, but through charity. So also here, “the 
flesh profiteth nothing,” only when alone. Let the Spirit be added to the flesh, as charity is added to 
knowledge, and it profiteth very much. For if the flesh profited nothing, the Word would not be made flesh 
to dwell among us. If through the flesh Christ has greatly profited us, does the flesh profit nothing? But it 
is by the flesh that the Spirit has done somewhat for our salvation. Flesh was a vessel; consider what it 
held, not what it was. The apostles were sent forth; did their flesh profit us nothing? If the apostles’ flesh 
profited us, could it be that the Lord’s flesh should have profited us nothing? For how should the sound of 
the Word come to us except by the voice of the flesh? Whence should writing come to us? All these are 
operations of the flesh, but only when the spirit moves it, as if it were its organ. Therefore “it is the Spirit 
that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing,” as they understood the flesh, but not so do I give my flesh to 
be eaten. 


6. Hence “the words,” saith He, “which I have spoken to you are Spirit and life.” For we have said, 
brethren, that this is what the Lord had taught us by the eating of His flesh and drinking of His blood, that 
we should abide in Him and He in us. But we abide in Him when we are His members, and He abides in us 
when we are His temple. But that we may be His members, unity joins us together. And what but love can 
effect that unity should join us together? And the love of God, whence is it? Ask the apostle: “The love of 
God,” saith he, “is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit which is given to us.” Therefore “it is the 
Spirit that quickeneth,” for it is the Spirit that makes living members. Nor does the Spirit make any 
members to be living except such as it finds in the body, which also the Spirit itself quickens. For the 
Spirit which is in thee, O man, by which it consists that thou art a man, does it quicken a member which it 
finds separated from thy flesh? I call thy soul thy spirit. Thy soul quickeneth only the members which are 
in thy flesh; if thou takest one away, it is no longer quickened by thy soul, because it is not joined to the 
unity of thy body. These things are said to make us love unity and fear separation. For there is nothing 
that a Christian ought to dread so much as to be separated from Christ’s body. For if he is separated from 
Christ’s body, he is not a member of Christ; if he is not a member of Christ, he is not quickened by the 
Spirit of Christ. “But if any man,” saith the apostle, “have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.” “It is 
the Spirit,” then, “that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing. The words that I have spoken to you are 
spirit and life.” What means “are spirit and life”? They are to be understood spiritually. Hast thou 
understood spiritually? “They are spirit and life.” Hast thou understood carnally? So also “are they spirit 
and life,” but are not so to thee. 


7. “But,” saith He, “there are some among you that believe not.” He said not, There are some among you 
that understand not; but He told the cause why they understand not. “There are some among you that 
believe not,” and therefore they understand not, because they believe not. For the prophet has said, “If ye 
believe not, ye shall not understand.” We are united by faith, quickened by understanding. Let us first 
adhere to Him through faith, that there may be that which may be quickened by understanding. For he 
who adheres not resists; he that resists believes not. And how can he that resists be quickened? He is an 
adversary to the ray of light by which he should be penetrated: he turns not away his eye, but shuts his 


mind. “There are,” then, “some who believe not.” Let them believe and open, let them open and be 
illumined. “For Jesus knew from the beginning who they were that believed, and who should betray Him.” 
For Judas also was there. Some indeed, were offended; but he remained to watch his opportunity, not to 
understand. And because he remained for that purpose, the Lord kept not silence concerning him. He 
described him not by name, but neither was He silent about him; that all might fear though only one 
should perish. But after He spoke, and distinguished those that believe from those that believe not, He 
clearly showed the cause why they believed not. “Therefore I said unto you,” saith He, “that no man can 
come unto me except it were given to him of my Father.” Hence to believe is also given to us; for certainly 
to believe is something. And if it is something great, rejoice that thou hast believed, yet be not lifted up; 
for “What hast thou that thou didst not receive?” 


8. “From that time many of His disciples went back, and walked no more with Him.” Went back, but after 
Satan, not after Christ. For our Lord Christ once addressed Peter as Satan, rather because he wished to 
precede his Lord, and to give counsel that He should not die, He who had come to die, that we might not 
die for ever; and He says to him, “Get thee behind me, Satan; for thou savorest not the things that be of 
God, but the things that be of men.” He did not drive him back to go after Satan, and so called him Satan; 
but He made him go behind Himself, that by walking after his Lord he should not be a Satan. But these 
went back in the same manner as the apostle says of certain women: “For some are turned back after 
Satan.” They walked not further with Him. Behold, cut off from the body, for perhaps they were not in the 
body, they have lost life. They must be reckoned among the unbelieving, notwithstanding they were called 
disciples. Not a few, but “many went back.” This happened, it may be, for our consolation. For sometimes 
it happens that a man may declare the truth, and that what he says may not be understood, and so they 
that hear it are offended and go away. Now the man regrets that he had spoken that truth, and he says to 
himself, “I ought not to have spoken so, I ought not to have said this.” Behold; it happened to the Lord: He 
spoke, and lost many; He remained with few. But yet He was not troubled, because He knew from the 
beginning who they were that believed and that believed not. If it happen to us, we are sorely perplexed. 
Let us find comfort in the Lord, and yet let us speak words with prudence. 


9. And now addressing the few that remained: “Then said Jesus to the twelve” (namely, those twelve who 
remained), “Will ye also,” said He, “go away?” Not even Judas departed. But it was already manifest to the 
Lord why he remained: to us he was made manifest afterwards. Peter answered in behalf of all, one for 
many, unity for the collective whole: “Then Simon Peter answered Him, Lord, to whom shall we go?” Thou 
drivest us from Thee; give us Thy other self. “To whom shall we go?” If we abandon Thee, to whom shall 
we go? “Thou hast the words of eternal life.” See how Peter, by the gift of God and the renewal of the Holy 
Spirit, understood Him. How other than because he believed? “Thou hast the words of eternal life.” For 
Thou hast eternal life in the ministration of Thy body and blood. “And we have believed and have known.” 
Not have known and believed, but “believed and known.” For we believed in order to know; for if we 
wanted to know first, and then to believe, we should not be able either to know or to believe. What have 
we believed and known? “That Thou art Christ, the Son of God;” that is, that Thou art that very eternal 
life, and that Thou givest in Thy flesh and blood only that which Thou art. 


10. Then said the Lord Jesus: “Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil?” Therefore, should 
He have said, “I have chosen eleven:” or is a devil also chosen, and among the elect? Persons are wont to 
be called “elect” by way of praise: or was man elected because some great good was done by him, without 
his will and knowledge? This belongs peculiarly to God; the contrary is characteristic of the wicked. For as 
wicked men make a bad use of the good works of God; so, on the contrary, God makes a good use of the 
evil works of wicked men. How good it is that the members of the body are, as they can be disposed only 
by God, their author and framer! Nevertheless what evil use doth wantonness make of the eyes? What ill 
use doth falsehood make of the tongue? Does not the false witness first both slay his own soul with his 
tongue, and then, after he has destroyed himself, endeavor to injure another? He makes an ill use of the 
tongue, but the tongue is not therefore an evil thing; the tongue is God’s work, but iniquity makes an ill 
use of that good work of God. How do they use their feet who run into crimes? How do murderers employ 
their hands? And what ill use do wicked men make of those good creatures of God that lie outside of 
them? With gold they corrupt judgment and oppress the innocent. Bad men make a bad use of the very 
light; for by evil living they employ even the very light with which they see into the service of their 
villanies. A bad man, when going to do a bad deed, wishes the light to shine for him, lest he stumble; he 
who has already stumbled and fallen within; that which he is afraid of in his body has already befallen him 
in his heart. Hence, to avoid the tediousness of running through them separately, a bad man makes a bad 
use of all the good creatures of God: a good man, on the contrary, makes a good use of the evil deeds of 
wicked men. And what is so good as the one God? Since, indeed, the Lord Himself said, “There is none 
good, but the one God.” By how much He is better, then, by so much the better use He makes of our evil 
deeds. What worse than Judas? Among all that adhered to the Master, among the twelve, to him was 
committed the common purse; to him was allotted the dispensing for the poor. Unthankful for so great a 
favor, so great an honor, he took the money, and lost righteousness: being dead, he betrayed life: Him 
whom he followed as a disciple, he persecuted as an enemy. All this evil was Judas’s; but the Lord 
employed his evil for good. He endured to be betrayed, to redeem us. Behold, Judas’s evil was turned to 
good. How many martyrs has Satan persecuted! If Satan left off persecuting, we should not to-day be 
celebrating the very glorious crown of Saint Laurence. If then God employs the evil works of the devil 
himself for good, what the bad man effects, by making a bad use, is to hurt himself, not to contradict the 


goodness of God. The Master makes use of that man. And if He knew not how to make use of him, the 
Master contriver would not have permitted him to be. Therefore, He saith, “One of you is a devil,” whilst I 
have chosen you twelve. This saying, “I have chosen you twelve,” may be understood in this way, that 
twelve is a sacred number. For the honor of that number was not taken away because one was lost, for 
another was chosen into the place of the one that perished. The number remained a sacred number, a 
number containing twelve: because they were to make known the Trinity throughout the whole world, 
that is, throughout the four quarters of the world. That is the reason of the three times four. Judas, then 
only cut himself off, not profaned the number twelve: he abandoned his Teacher, for God appointed a 
successor to take his place. 


11. All this that the Lord spoke concerning His flesh and blood;—and in the grace of that distribution He 
promised us eternal life, and that He meant those that eat His flesh and drink His blood to be understood, 
from the fact of their abiding in Him and He in them; and that they understood not who believed not; and 
that they were offended through their understanding spiritual things in a carnal sense; and that, while 
these were offended and perished, the Lord was present for the consolation of the disciples who 
remained, for proving whom He asked, “Will ye also go away?” that the reply of their steadfastness might 
be known to us, for He knew that they remained with Him;—let all this, then, avail us to this end, most 
beloved, that we eat not the flesh and blood of Christ merely in the sacrament, as many evil men do, but 
that we eat and drink to the participation of the Spirit, that we abide as members in the Lord’s body, to be 
quickened by His Spirit, and that we be not offended, even if many do now with us eat and drink the 
sacraments in a temporal manner, who shall in the end have eternal torments. For at present Christ’s 
body is as it were mixed on the threshing-floor: “But the Lord knoweth them that are His.” If thou knowest 
what thou threshest, that the substance is there hidden, that the threshing has not consumed what the 
winnowing has purged; certain are we, brethren, that all of us who are in the Lord’s body, and abide in 
Him, that He also may abide in us, have of necessity to live among evil men in this world even unto the 
end. I do not say among those evil men who blaspheme Christ; for there are now few found who 
blaspheme with the tongue, but many who do so by their life. Among those, then, we must necessarily live 
even unto the end. 


12. But what is this that He saith: “He that abideth in me, and I in him”? What, but that which the martyrs 
heard: “He that persevereth unto the end, the same shall be saved”? How did Saint Laurence, whose feast 
we celebrate to-day, abide in Him? He abode even to temptation, abode even to tyrannical questioning, 
abode even to bitterest threatening, abode even to destruction;—that were a trifle, abode even to savage 
torture. For he was not put to death quickly, but tormented in the fire: he was allowed to live a long time; 
nay, not allowed to live a long time, but forced to die a slow, lingering death. Then, in that lingering death, 
in those torments, because he had well eaten and well drunk, as one who had feasted on that meat, as one 
intoxicated with that cup, he felt not the torments. For He was there who said, “It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth.” For the flesh indeed was burning, but the Spirit was quickening the soul. He shrunk not 
back, and he mounted into the kingdom. But the holy martyr Xystus, whose day we celebrated five days 
ago, had said to him, “Mourn not, my son;” for Xystus was a bishop, he was a deacon. “Mourn not,” said 
he; “thou shall follow me after three days.” He said three days, meaning the interval between the day of 
Saint Xystus’s suffering and that of Saint Laurence’s suffering, which falls on to-day. Three days is the 
interval. What comfort! He says not, “Mourn not, my son; the persecution will cease, and thou wilt be 
safe;” but, “do not mourn: whither I precede thou shalt follow; nor shall thy pursuit be deferred: three 
days will be the interval, and thou shalt be with me.” He accepted the oracle, vanquished the devil, and 
attained to the triumph. 


TRACTATE XXVIII 


CHAPTER VII. 1-13 


1. In this chapter of the Gospel, brethren, our Lord Jesus Christ has most especially commended Himself 
to our faith in respect of His humanity. For indeed He always keeps in view, both in His words and deeds, 
that He should be believed to be God and man: God who made us, man who sought us; with the Father, 
always God; with us, man in time. For He would not have sought man whom He had made if Himself had 
not become that which He had made. But remember this, and do not let it slip from your hearts, that 
Christ became man in such manner that He ceased not to be God. While remaining God, He who made 
man took manhood. While, therefore, as man He concealed Himself, He must not be thought to have lost 
His power, but only to have offered an example to our infirmity. For He was detained when He willed to 
be, and He was put to death when he willed to be. But since there were to be His members, that is, His 
faithful ones, who would not have that power which He, our God, had; by His being hid, by His con cealing 
Himself as if He would not be put to death, He indicated that His members would do this, in which 
members He Himself in fact was. For Christ is not simply in the head and not in the body, but Christ whole 
is in the head and body. What, therefore, His members are, that He is; but what He is, it does not 
necessarily follow that His members are. For if His members were not Himself, He would not have said, 
“Saul, why persecutest thou me?” For Saul was not persecuting Himself on earth, but His members, 
namely, His believers. He would not, however, say, my saints, my servants, or, in short, my brethren, which 
is more honorable; but, me, that is, my members, whose head I am. 


2. With these preliminary remarks, I think that we shall not have to labor much for the meaning in this 
chapter; for that is often betokened in the head which was to be in the body. “After these things,” saith he, 
“Jesus walked in Galilee: for He would not walk in Judea, because the Jews sought to kill Him.” This is 
what I have said; He offered an example to our infirmity. He had not lost power, but He was comforting 
our weakness. For it would happen, as I have said, that some believer in Him would retreat into 
concealment, lest he should be found by the persecutors; and lest the concealment should be objected to 
him as a crime, that occurred first in the head, which should afterwards be confirmed in the member. For 
it is said, “He would not walk in Judea, because the Jews sought to kill Him,” just as if Christ were not 
able both to walk among the Jews, and not be killed by them. For He manifested this power when He 
willed; for when they would lay hold of Him, as He was now about to suffer, “He said to them, Whom seek 
ye? They answered, Jesus. Then, said He, I am He,” not concealing, but manifesting Himself. That 
manifestation, however, they did not withstand, but “going backwards, they fell to the ground.” And yet, 
because He had come to suffer, they rose up, laid hold of Him, led Him away to the judge, and slew Him. 
But what was it they did? That which a certain scripture says: “The earth was delivered into the hands of 
the ungodly.” The flesh was given into the power of the Jews; and this that thereby the bag, as it were, 
might be rent asunder, whence our purchase-price might run out. 


3. “Now the Jews’ feast of tabernacles was at hand.” What the feast of tabernacles is, they who read the 
Scriptures know. They used on the holy day to make tabernacles, in likeness of the tabernacles in which 
they dwelt while they sojourned in the wilderness, after being led out of Egypt. This was a holy day, a 
great solemnity. The Jews were celebrating this, as being mindful of the Lord’s benefits—they who were 
about to kill the Lord. On this holy day, then (for there were several holy days; but it was called a holy day 
with the Jews, though it was not one day, but several), “His brethren” spoke to the Lord Christ. 
Understand the phrase, “His brethren,” as you know it must be taken, for it is not a new thing you hear. 
The blood relations of the Virgin Mary used to be called the Lord’s brethren. For it was of the usage of 
Scripture to call blood relations and all other near kindred by the term brethren, which is foreign to our 
usage, and not within our manner of speech. For who would call an uncle or a sister’s son “brother”? Yet 
the Scripture calls relatives of this kind “brothers.” For Abraham and Lot are called brothers, while 
Abraham was Lot’s uncle. Laban and Jacob are called brothers, while Laban was Jacob’s uncle. When, 
therefore, you hear of the Lord’s brethren, consider them the blood relations of Mary, who did not a 
second time bear children. For, as in the sepulchre, where the Lord’s body was laid, neither before nor 
after did any dead lie; so, likewise, Mary’s womb, neither before nor after conceived anything mortal. 


4. We have said who the brethren were, let us hear what they said: “Pass over hence, and go into Judea, 
that thy disciples also may see thy work which thou doest.” The Lord’s works were not hid from the 
disciples, but to these men they were not apparent. They might have Christ for a kinsman, but through 
that very relationship they disdained to believe on Him. It is told us in the Gospel; for we dare not hold 
this as a mere opinion, you have just now heard it. They go on advising Him: “For no man doeth anything 
in secret, and he himself seeketh to be known openly: if thou do these things, show thyself to the world.” 
And directly after it says: “For neither did His brethren believe in Him.” Why did they not believe in Him? 
Because they sought human glory. For as to what His brethren appear to advise Him, they consult for His 
glory. Thou doest marvellous works, make thyself known; that is, appear to all, that thou mayest be 
praised by all. The flesh spoke to the flesh; but the flesh without God, to the flesh with God. It was the 
wisdom of the flesh speak ing to the Word which became flesh and dwelt among us. 


5. What did the Lord answer to these things? Then saith Jesus to them: “My time is not yet come; but your 
time is always ready.” What is this? Had not Christ’s time yet come? Why then was Christ come, if His 
time had not yet come? Have we not heard the apostle say, “But when the fullness of time came, God sent 
His Son”? If, therefore, He was sent in the fullness of time, He was sent when He ought to be sent, He 
came when it behoved that He should come. What means then, “My time is not yet come”? Understand, 
brethren, with what intention they spoke, when they appeared to advise Him as their brother. They were 
giving Him counsel to pursue glory; as advising in a worldly manner and with an earthly disposition, that 
He should not be unknown to fame, nor hide Himself in obscurity. This is what the Lord says in answer to 
those who were giving Him counsel of glory, “My time is not yet come;”—the time of my glory is not yet 
come. See how profound it is: they were advising Him as to glory; but He would have loftiness preceded 
by humility, and willed to prepare the way to elevation itself through humility. For those disciples, too, 
were of course seeking glory who wished to sit, one at His right hand and the other at His left: they 
thought only of the goal, and saw not by what way it must be reached; the Lord recalled them to the way, 
that they might come to their fatherland in due order. For the fatherland is on high, the way thither lies 
low. That land is the life of Christ, the way is Christ’s death; that land is the habitation of Christ, the way 
is Christ’s suffering. He that refuses the way, why seeks he the fatherland? In a word, to these also, while 
seeking elevation, He gave this answer: “Can ye drink the cup which I am about to drink?” Behold the way 
by which you must come to that height which you desire. The cup He made mention of was indeed that of 
His humility and suffering. 


6. Therefore also here: “My time is not yet come; but your time,” that is the glory of the world, “is always 
ready.” This is the time of which Christ, that is the body of Christ, speaks in prophecy: “When I shall have 
received the fit time, I will judge righteously.” For at present it is not the time of judging, but of tolerating 
the wicked. Therefore, let the body of Christ bear at present, and tolerate the wickedness of evil livers. 


Let it, however, have righteousness now, for by righteousness it shall come to judgment. And what saith 
the Holy Scripture in the psalm to the members,—namely, that tolerate the wickedness of this world? “The 
Lord will not cast off His people.” For, in fact, His people labors among the unworthy, among the 
unrighteous, among blasphemers, among murmurers, detractors, persecutors, and, if they are allowed, 
destroyers. Yes, it labors; but “the Lord will not cast off His people, and He will not forsake His 
inheritance until justice is turned into judgment.” “Until the justice,” which is now in His saints, “be 
turned into judgment;” when that shall be fulfilled which was said to them, “Ye shall sit upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” The apostle had righteousness, but not yet that judgment of 
which he says, “Know ye not that we shall judge angels?” Be it now, therefore, the time for living rightly; 
the time for judging them that have lived ill shall be hereafter. “Until righteousness,” saith he, “is turned 
into judgment.” The time of judgment will be that of which the Lord has here said, “My time is not yet 
come.” For there will be a time of glory, when He who came in humility will come in loftiness; He who 
came to be judged will come to judge; He who came to be slain by the dead will come to judge the quick 
and the dead. “God,” saith the psalm, “will come manifest, our God, and He will not be silent.” What is 
“shall come manifest”? Because He came concealed. Then He will not be silent; for when He came 
concealed, “He was led as a sheep to the slaughter; and as a lamb before its shearer, He opened not His 
mouth.” He shall come, and shall not keep silence. “I was silent,” saith He, “shall I always be silent?” 


7. But what is necessary at the present time for those who have righteousness? That which is read in that 
psalm: “Until righteousness is turned into judgment, and they that have it are upright of heart.” You ask, 
perhaps, who are the upright in heart? We find in Scripture those to be upright in heart who bear the evils 
of the world, and do not accuse God. See, brethren, an uncommon thing is that which I speak of. For I 
know not how it is that, when any evil befalls a man, he runs to accuse God, when he ought to accuse 
himself. When thou gettest any good, thou praisest thyself; when thou sufferest any evil, thou accusest 
God. This is then the crooked heart, not the upright. When thou art cured of this distorting and perversity, 
what thou didst use to do will be turned into the contrary. For what didst thou use to do before? Thou 
didst praise thyself in the good things of God, and didst accuse God in thine own evil things; with thy 
heart converted and made right, thou wilt praise God in His good things, and accuse thyself in thy own 
evil things. These are the upright in heart. In short, that man, who was not yet right in heart when the 
success of the wicked and the distress of the good grieved him, says, when he is corrected: “How good is 
the God of Israel to the upright in heart! But as for me,” when I was not right in heart, “my feet were 
almost gone; my steps had well-nigh slipped.” Why? “Because I was envious at sinners, beholding the 
peace of sinners.” I saw, saith he, the wicked prosperous, and I was displeased at God; for I did wish that 
God should not permit the wicked to be happy. Let man understand: God never does permit this; but a bad 
man is thought to be happy, for this reason, because men are ignorant of what happiness is. Let us then be 
right in heart: the time of our glory is not yet come. Let it be told to the lovers of this world, such as the 
brethren of the Lord were, “your time is always ready;” our time “is not yet come.” For let us, too, dare to 
say this. And since we are the body of our Lord Jesus Christ, since we are His members, since we joyfully 
acknowledge our head, let us say it without hesitation; since, for our sakes, He deigned also Himself to 
say this. And when the lovers of this world revile us, let us say to them, “Your time is always ready; our 
time is not yet come.” For the apostle has said to us, “For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God.” When will our time come? “When Christ,” saith he, “your life shall appear, then shall ye also appear 
with Him in glory.” 


8. What said He further? “The world cannot hate you.” What is this, but, The world cannot hate its lovers, 
the false witnesses? For you call the things that are evil, good; and the things that are good, evil. “But me 
it hateth, because I bear witness concerning it, that its works are evil. Go ye up to this feast.” What means 
“to this”? Where ye seek human glory. What means “to this”? Where ye wish to prolong carnal joys, not to 
meditate on eternal joys. “I go not up to this feast, because my time is not yet full come.” On this feast-day 
you seek human glory; but my time, that is, the time of my glory, is not yet come. That will be my feast- 
day, not running before and passing over these days, but remaining for ever; that will be festivity, joy 
without end, eternity without a blot, serenity without a cloud. “When He had said these words unto them, 
He abode still in Galilee. But when His brethren were gone up, then went He also up unto the feast, not 
openly, but as it were in secret.” Therefore “not to this feast-day,” because His desire was not for temporal 
glory, but to teach something to profit, to correct men, to admonish them of an eternal feast-day, to turn 
away their love from this world, and to turn it to God. But what means this, “He went up as it were in 
secret to the feast”? This action of the Lord also is not without meaning. It appears to me that, even from 
this circumstance that He went up as it were in secret, He had intended to signify something; for the 
things that follow will show that He thus went up on the middle of the feast, that is, when those days were 
half over, to teach even openly. But he said, “As it were in secret,” meaning, not to show Himself to men. It 
is not without meaning that Christ went up “as it were in secret” to that feast, because He Himself lay hid 
in that feast-day. What I have said as yet is also under cover of secrecy. Let it be manifested then, let the 
veil be lifted, and let that which was secret appear. 


9. All things that were spoken to the ancient people Israel in the manifold Scripture of the holy law, what 
things they did, whether in sacrifices, or in priestly offices, or in feast-days, and, in a word, in what things 
soever they worshipped God, what things soever were spoken to and given them in precept, were shadows 
of things to come. Of what things to come? Things which find their fulfillment in Christ. Whence the 
apostle says, “For all the promises of God are in Him yea;” that is, they are fulfilled in Him. Again he says 


in another place, “All happened to them in a figure; but they were written for our sakes, upon whom the 
end of the ages is come.” And he said elsewhere, “For Christ is the end of the law;” likewise in another 
place, “Let no man judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holy day, or of a new moon, or of 
Sabbath-days, which is a shadow of things to come.” If, therefore, all these things were shadows of things 
to come, also the feast of tabernacles was a shadow of things to come. Let us examine, then, of what thing 
to come was this feast-day a shadow. I have explained what this feast of tabernacles was: it was a 
celebration of taber nacles, because the people, after their deliverance from Egypt, while directing their 
course through the wilderness to the land of promise, dwelt in tents. Let us observe what it is, and we 
shall be that thing; we, I say, who are members of Christ, if such we are; but we are, He having made us 
worthy, not we having earned it for ourselves. Let us then consider ourselves, brethren: we have been led 
out of Egypt, where we were slaves to the devil as to Pharaoh; where we applied ourselves to works of 
clay, engaged in earthly desires, and where we toiled exceedingly. And to us, while laboring, as it were, at 
the bricks, Christ cried aloud, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden.” Thence we were led 
out by baptism as through the Red Sea,—red because consecrated by the blood of Christ. All our enemies 
that pursued us being dead, that is, all our sins being blotted out, we have been brought over to the other 
side. At the present time, then, before we come to the land of promise, namely, the eternal kingdom, we 
are in the wilderness in tabernacles. They who acknowledge these things are in tabernacles; for it was to 
be that some would acknowledge this. For that man, who understands that he is a sojourner in this world, 
is in tabernacles. That man understands that he is travelling in a foreign country, when he sees himself 
sighing for his native land. But whilst the body of Christ is in tabernacles, Christ is in tabernacles; but at 
that time He was so, not evidently but secretly. For as yet the shadow obscured the light; when the light 
came, the shadow was removed. Christ was in secret: He was in the feast of tabernacles, but there 
hidden. At the present time, when these things are already made manifest, we acknowledge that we are 
journeying in the wilderness: for if we know it, we are in the wilderness. What is it to be in the 
wilderness? In the desert waste. Why in the desert waste? Because in this world, where we thirst in a way 
in which is no water. But yet, let us thirst that we may be filled. For, “Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” And our thirst is quenched from the rock in the 
wilderness: for “the Rock was Christ,” and it was smitten with a rod that the water might flow. But that it 
might flow, the rock was smitten twice: because there are two beams of the cross. All these things, then, 
which were done in a figure, are made manifest to us. And it is not without meaning that it was said of the 
Lord, “He went up to the feast-day, but not openly, but as it were in secret.” For Himself in secret was the 
thing prefigured, because Christ was hid in that same festal-day; for that very festal-day signified Christ’s 
members that were to sojourn in a foreign land. 


10. “Then the Jews sought Him on the feast-day:” before He went up. For His brethren went up before 
Him, and He went not up then when they supposed and wished: that this too might be fulfilled which He 
said, “Not to this, that is, the first or second day, to which you wish me to go. But He went up afterwards, 
as the Gospel tells us, “on the middle of the feast;’ that is, when as many days of that feast had passed as 
there remained. For they celebrated that same festival, so far we can understand, on several successive 
days. 


11. “They said, therefore, Where is he? And there was much murmuring among the people concerning 
Him.” Whence the murmuring? Of strife. What was the strife? “Some said, He is a good man; but others 
said, Nay; but he deceiveth the people.” We must understand this of all His servants: this is said now of 
them. For whoever becomes eminent in some spiritual grace, of him some will assuredly say, “He is a good 
man;” others, “Nay; but he deceiveth the people.” Whence is this? “Because our life is hid with Christ in 
God.” On this account people may say during the winter, This tree is dead; for example, a fig tree, pear 
tree, or some kind of fruit tree, it is like a withered tree, and so long as it is winter it does not appear 
whether it is so or not. But the summer proves, the judgment proves. Our summer is the appearing of 
Christ: “God shall come manifest, our God, and He will not be silent;” “fire shall go before Him:” that fire 
“shall burn up His enemies:” that fire shall lay hold of the withered trees. For then shall the dry trees be 
apparent, when it shall be said to them, “I was hungry, and ye gave me not to eat;” but on the other side, 
namely, on the right, will be seen abundance of fruit, and magnificence of leaves; the green will be 
eternity. To those, then, as withered trees, it shall be said, “Go into everlasting fire. For behold,” it saith, 
“the axe is laid to the root of the trees: every tree, therefore, that bringeth not forth good fruit shall be cut 
down, and cast into the fire.” Let them then say of thee, if thou art growing in Christ, let men say of thee, 
“He deceiveth the people.” This is said of Christ Himself; it is said of the whole body of Christ. Think of 
the body of Christ still in the world, think of it still on the threshing-floor; see how it is blasphemed by the 
chaff. The chaff and the grain are, indeed, threshed together; but the chaff is consumed, the corn is 
purged. What was said of the Lord then, avails for consolation, whenever it will be said of any Christian. 


12. “Howbeit no man spake openly of Him for fear of the Jews.” But who were they that did not speak of 
Him for fear of the Jews? Undoubtedly they who said, “He is a good man:” not they who said, “He 
deceiveth the people.” As for them who said “He deceiveth the people,” their din was heard like the noise 
of dry leaves. “He deceiveth the people,” they sounded more and more loudly: “He is a good man,” they 
whispered more and more constrainedly. But now, brethren, notwithstanding that glory of Christ which is 
to make us immortal is not yet come, yet now, I say, His Church so increases, He has deigned to spread it 
abroad through the whole world, that it is now only whispered. “He deceiveth the people;” and more and 
more loudly it sounds forth, “He is a good man.” 


TRACTATE XXIX 


CHAPTER VII. 14-18 


1. What follows of the Gospel and was read to-day, we must next in order look at, and speak from it as the 
Lord may grant us. Yesterday it was read thus far, that although they had not seen the Lord Jesus in the 
temple on the feast-day, yet they were speaking about Him: “And some said, He is a good man: but others 
said, Nay; but he seduceth the people.” For this was said for the comfort of those who, afterwards 
preaching God’s word, were to be seducers, and yet true men. For if to seduce is to deceive, neither was 
Christ a seducer, nor His apostles, nor ought any Christian to be such; but if to seduce (to lead aside) is by 
persuading to lead one from something to something else, we ought to inquire into the whence and the 
whither: if from evil to good, the seducer is a good man; if from good to evil, the seducer is a bad man. In 
that sense, then, in which men are seduced from evil to good, would that all of us both were called, and 
actually were seducers! 


2. Then afterwards the Lord went up to the feast, “about the middle of the feast, and taught.” “And the 
Jews marvelled, saying, How knoweth this man letters, having never learned?” He who was in secret 
taught, He was speaking openly and was not restrained. For that hiding of Himself was for the sake of 
example; this showing Himself openly was an intimation of His power. But as He taught, “the Jews 
marvelled;” all indeed, so far as I think, marvelled, but all were not converted. And why this wondering? 
Because all knew where He was born, where He had been brought up; they had never seen Him learning 
letters, but they heard Him disputing about the law, bringing forward testimonies of the law, which none 
could bring forward unless he had read, and none could read unless he had learned letters: and therefore 
they marvelled. But their marvelling was made an occasion to the Master of insinuating the truth more 
deeply into their minds. By reason, indeed of their wondering and words, the Lord said something 
profound, and worthy of being more diligently looked into and discussed. On account of which I would 
urge you, my beloved, to earnestness, not only in hearing for yourselves, but also in praying for us. 


3. How then did the Lord answer those that were marvelling how He knew letters which He had not 
learned? “My doctrine,” saith He, “is not mine, but His that sent me.” This is the first profundity. For He 
seems as if in a few words He had spoken contraries. For He says not, This doctrine is not mine; but, “My 
doctrine is not mine.” If not Thine, how Thine? If Thine, how not Thine? For Thou sayest both: both, “my 
doctrines;” and, “not mine.” For if He had said, This doctrine is not mine, there would have been no 
question. But now, brethren, in the first place, consider well the question, and so in due order expect the 
solution. For he who sees not the question proposed, how can he understand what is expounded? The 
subject of inquiry, then, is that which He says, “My, not mine” this appears to be contrary; how “my,” how 
“not mine”? If we carefully look at what the holy evangelist himself says in the beginning of his Gospel, 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God;” thence hangs the 
solution of this question. What then is the doctrine of the Father, but the Father’s Word? Therefore, Christ 
Himself is the doctrine of the Father, if He is the Word of the Father. But since the Word cannot be of 
none, but of some one, He said both “His doctrine,” namely, Himself, and also, “not His own,” because He 
is the Word of the Father. For what is so much “Thine” as Thyself? And what so much not Thine as Thyself, 
if that Thou art is of another? 


4. The Word then is God; and it is also the Word of a stable, unchangeable doctrine, not such as can be 
sounded by syllables and fleeting, but abiding with the Father, to which abiding doctrine let us be 
converted, being admonished by the transitory sounds of the voice. For that which is transitory does not 
so admonish us as to call us to transitory things. We are admonished to love God. All this that I have said 
were syllables; they smote through the air to reach your sense of hearing, and by sounding passed away: 
that, however, which I advise you ought not so to pass away, because He whom I exhort you to love passes 
not away; and when you, exhorted in transient syllables, shall have been converted, you shall not pass 
away, but shall abide with Him who is abiding. There is therefore in the doctrine this great matter, this 
deep and eternal thing which is permanent: whither all things that pass away in time call us, when they 
mean well and are not falsely put forward. For, in fact, all the signs which we produce by sounds do 
signify something which is not sound. For God is not the two short syllables “Deus,” and it is not the two 
short syllables that we worship, and it is not the two short syllables that we adore, nor is it to the two 
short syllables that we desire to come—two syllables which almost cease to sound before they have begun 
to sound; nor in sounding them is there room for the second until the first has passed away. There 
remains, then, something great which is called “God,” although the sound does not remain when we say 
the word “God.” Thus direct your thoughts to the doctrine of Christ, and ye shall arrive at the Word of 
God; and when you have arrived at the Word of God, consider this, “The Word was God,” and you will see 
that it was said truly, “my doctrine:” consider also whose the Word is, and you will see that it was rightly 
said, “is not mine.” 


5. Therefore, to speak briefly, beloved, it seems to me that the Lord Jesus Christ said, “My doctrine is not 
mine,” meaning the same thing as if He said, “I am not from myself.” For although we say and believe that 
the Son is equal to the Father, and that there is not any diversity of nature and substance in them, that 
there has not intervened any interval of time between Him that begets and Him that is begotten, 
nevertheless we say these things, while keeping and guarding this, that the one is the Father, the other 
the Son. But Father He is not if He have not a Son, and Son He is not if He have not a Father: but yet the 


Son is God from the Father; and the Father is God, but not from the Son. The Father of the Son, not God 
from the Son: but the other is Son of the Father, and God from the Father. For the Lord Christ is called 
Light from Light. The Light then which is not from Light, and the equal Light which is not from Light, are 
together one Light not two Lights. 


6. If we have understood this, thanks be to God; but if any has not sufficiently understood, man has done 
as far as he could: as for the rest, let him see whence he may hope to understand. As laborers outside, we 
can plant and water; but it is of God to give the increase. “My doctrine,” saith He, “is not mine, but His 
that sent me.” Let him who says he has not yet understood hear counsel. For since it was a great and 
profound matter that had been spoken, the Lord Christ Himself did certainly see that all would not 
understand this so profound a matter, and He gave counsel in the sequel. Dost thou wish to understand? 
Believe. For God has said by the prophet: “Except ye believe, ye shall not understand.” To the same 
purpose what the Lord here also added as He went on—"If any man is willing to do His will, he shall know 
concerning the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak from myself.” What is the meaning of 
this, “If any man be willing to do His will”? But I had said, if any man believe; and I gave this counsel: If 
thou hast not understood, said I, believe. For understanding is the reward of faith. Therefore do not seek 
to understand in order to believe, but believe that thou mayest understand; since, “except ye believe, ye 
shall not understand.” Therefore when I would counsel the obedience of believing toward the possibility of 
understanding, and say that our Lord Jesus Christ has added this very thing in the following sentence, we 
find Him to have said, “If any man be willing to do His will, he shall know of the doctrine.” What is “he 
shall know”? It is the same thing as “he shall understand.” But what is “If any man be willing to do His 
will”? It is the same thing as to believe. All men indeed perceive that “shall know” is the same thing as 
“shall understand:” but that the saying, “If any man be willing to do His will,” refers to believing, all do 
not perceive; to perceive this more accurately, we need the Lord Himself for expounder, to show us 
whether the doing of the Father’s will does in reality refer to believing. But who does not know that this is 
to do the will of God, to work the work of God; that is, to work that work which is pleasing to Him? But the 
Lord Himself says openly in another place: “This is the work of God, that ye believe on Him whom He has 
sent.” “That ye believe on Him,” not, that ye believe Him. But if ye believe on Him, ye believe Him; yet he 
that believes Him does not necessarily believe on Him. For even the devils believed Him, but they did not 
believe on Him. Again, moreover, of His apostles we can say, we believe Paul; but not, we believe on Paul: 
we believe Peter; but not, we believe on Peter. For, “to him that believeth on Him that justifieth the 
ungodly, his faith is counted unto him for righteousness.” What then is “to believe on Him”? By believing 
to love Him, by believing to esteem highly, by believing to go into Him and to be incorporated in His 
members. It is faith itself then that God exacts from us: and He finds not that which He exacts, unless He 
has bestowed what He may find. What faith, but that which the apostle has most amply defined in another 
place, saying, “Neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith that worketh by 
love?” Not any faith of what kind soever, but “faith that worketh by love:” let this faith be in thee, and 
thou shall understand concerning the doctrine. What indeed shall thou understand? That “this doctrine is 
not mine, but His that sent me;” that is, thou shall understand that Christ the Son of God, who is the 
doctrine of the Father, is not from Himself, but is the Son of the Father. 


7. This sentence overthrows the Sabellian heresy. The Sabellians have dared to affirm that the Son is the 
very same as He who is also the Father: that the names are two, but the reality one. If the names were 
two and reality one, it would not be said, “My doctrine is not mine.” Anyhow, if Thy doctrine is not Thine, 
O Lord, whose is it, unless there be another whose it is? The Sabellians understand not what Thou saidst; 
for they see not the trinity, but follow the error of their own heart. Let us worshippers of the trinity and 
unity of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and one God, understand concerning Christ’s doctrine, how it is not 
His. And He said that He spoke not from Himself for this reason, because Christ is the Son of the Father, 
and the Father is the Father of Christ; and the Son is from God the Father, God, but God the Father is God 
not from God the Son. 


8. “He that speaketh of himself seeketh his own glory: This will be he who is called Antichrist,’ exalting 
himself,” as the apostle says, “above all that is called God, and that is worshipped.” The Lord, declaring 
that this same it is that will seek his own glory, not the glory of the Father, says to the Jews: “I am come in 
my Father’s name, and ye have not received me; another will come in his own name, him ye will receive.” 
He intimated that they would receive Antichrist, who will seek the glory of his own name, puffed up, not 
solid; and therefore not stable, but assuredly ruinous. But our Lord Jesus Christ has shown us a great 
example of humility: for doubtless He is equal with the Father, for “in the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God;” yea, doubtless, He Himself said, and most truly said, “Am 
I so long time with you, and ye have not known me, Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
Yea, doubtless, Himself said, and most truly said, “I and the Father are one.” If, therefore, He is one with 
the Father, equal to the Father, God from God, God with God, coeternal, immortal, alike unchangeable, 
alike without time, alike Creator and disposer of times; and yet because He came in time, and took the 
form of a servant, and in condition was found as a man, He seeks the glory of the Father, not His own; 
what oughtest thou to do, O man, who, when thou doest anything good, seekest thy own glory; but when 
thou doest anything ill, dost meditate calumny against God? Consider thyself: thou art a creature, 
acknowledge thy Creator: thou art a servant, despise not thy Lord: thou art adopted, not for thy own 
merits; seek His glory from whom thou hast this grace, that thou art a man adopted; His, whose glory He 
sought who is from Him, the Only-begotten. “But He that seeketh His glory that sent Him, the same is 


true, and no unrighteousness is in Him.” In Antichrist, however, there is unrighteousness, and he is not 
true; because he will seek his own glory, not His by whom he was sent: for, indeed, he was not sent, but 
only permitted to come. Let us all, therefore, that belong to the body of Christ, seek not our own glory, 
that we be not led into the snares of Antichrist. But if Christ sought His glory that sent Him, how much 
more ought we to seek the glory of Him who made us? 


TRACTATE XXX 


CHAPTER VII. 19-24 


1. The passage of the holy Gospel of which we have before discoursed to you, beloved, is followed by that 
of to-day, which has just now been read. Both the disciples and the Jews heard the Lord speaking; both 
men of truth and liars heard the Truth speaking; both friends and enemies heard Charity speaking; both 
good men and bad men heard the Good speaking. They heard, but He discerned; He saw and foresaw 
whom His discourse profited and would profit. Among those who were then, He saw; among us who were 
to be, He foresaw. Let us therefore hear the Gospel, just as if we were listening to the Lord Himself 
present: nor let us say, O happy they who were able to see Him! because there were many of them who 
saw, and also killed Him; and there are many among us who have not seen Him, and yet have believed. 
For the precious truth that sounded forth from the mouth of the Lord was both written for our sakes, and 
preserved for our sakes, and recited for our sakes, and will be recited also for the sake of our prosperity, 
even until the end of the world. The Lord is above; but the Lord, the Truth, is also here. For the body of 
the Lord, in which He rose again from the dead, can be only in one place; but His truth is everywhere 
diffused. Let us then hear the Lord, and let us also speak that which He shall have granted to us 
concerning His own words. 


2. “Did not Moses,” saith He, “give you the law, and yet none of you doeth the law? Why do ye seek to kill 
me?” For ye seek to kill me just for this reason, that none of you doeth the law; for if ye did do the law, ye 
would recognize Christ in its very letters, and ye would not kill Him when present with you. And they 
answered: “The crowd answered Him;” answered as a tumultuous crowd, things not pertaining to order, 
but to confusion; in a word, the crowd was disturbed. See what answer it made: “Thou hast a devil: who 
seeks to kill thee?” As if it were not worse to say, “Thou hast a devil,” than to kill Him. To Him, indeed, 
was it said, that He had a devil, who was casting out devils. What else can a turbulent disorderly crowd 
say? What else can filth stirred up do but stink? The crowd was disturbed; by what? By the truth. For the 
eyes that have not soundness cannot endure the brightness of the light. 


3. But the Lord, manifestly not disturbed, but calm in His truth, rendered not evil for evil nor railing for 
railing; although, if He were to say to these men, You have a devil, He would certainly be saying what was 
true. For they would not have said such things to the Truth, unless the falsehood of the devil had 
instigated them. What then did He answer? Let us calmly hear, and drink in the serene word: “I have done 
one work, and ye all marvel.” As if He said, What if ye were to see all my works? For they were His works 
which they saw in the world, and yet they saw not Him who made them all: He did one thing, and they 
were disturbed because he made a man whole on the Sabbath-day. As if, indeed, when any sick man 
recovered his health on the Sabbath-day, it had been any other that made such a man whole than He who 
offended them, because He made one man whole on the Sabbath-day. For who else has made others whole 
than He who is health itself—He who gives even to the beasts that health which He gave to this man? For 
it was bodily health. The health of the flesh is repaired, and the flesh dies; and when it is repaired, death 
is only put off, not taken away. However, even that same health, brethren, is from the Lord, through 
whomsoever it may be given: by whose care and ministry soever it may be imparted, it is given by Him 
from whom all health is, to whom it is said in the psalm, “O Lord, Thou wilt save men and beasts; as Thou 
hast multiplied Thy mercy, O God.” For because Thou art God Thy multiplied mercy reaches even to the 
safety of human flesh, reaches even to the safety of dumb animals; but Thou who givest health of flesh 
common to men and beasts, is there no health which Thou reservest for men? There is certainly another 
which is not only not common to men and beasts, but to men themselves is not common to good and bad. 
In a word, when he had there spoken of this health which men and cattle receive in common, because of 
that health which men, but only the good, ought to hope for, he added as he went on: “But the sons of men 
shall put their trust under the cover of Thy wings. They shall be fully satisfied with the fatness of Thy 
house; and Thou shalt give them drink from the torrent of Thy pleasure. For with Thee is the fountain of 
life; and in Thy light shall they see light.” This is the health which belongs to good men, those whom he 
called “sons of men;” whilst he had said above, “O Lord, Thou shall save men and beasts.” How then? 
Were not those men sons of men, that after he had said men, he should go on and say, But the sons of 
men: as if men and sons of men meant different things? Yet I do not believe that the Holy Spirit had said 
this without some indication of distinction. The term men refers to the first Adam, sons of men to Christ. 
Perhaps, indeed, men relate to the first man; but sons of men relate to the Son of man. 


4. “IT have done one work, and ye all marvel.” And immediately He subjoined: “Moses therefore gave unto 
you circumcision.” It was well done that ye received circumcision from Moses. “Not that it is of Moses, but 
of the fathers;” since it was Abraham that first received circumcision from the Lord. “And ye circumcise 
on the Sabbath-day.” Moses has convicted you: ye have received in the law to circumcise on the eighth 
day; ye have received in the law to cease from labor on the seventh day; if the eighth day from the child’s 
birth fall on the seventh day of the week, what will ye do? Will ye abstain from work to keep the Sabbath, 
or will ye circumcise to fulfill the sacrament of the eighth day? But I know, saith He, what ye do. “Ye 
circumcise a man.” Why? Because circumcision relates to what is a kind of seal of salvation, and men 
ought not to abstain from the work of salvation on the Sabbath-day. Therefore be ye not “angry with me, 
because I have made a man every whit whole on the Sabbath-day.” “If,” saith He, “a man on the Sabbath- 


day receiveth circumcision that the law should not be broken” (for it was something saving that was 
ordained by Moses in that ordinance of circumcision), why are ye angry at me for working a healing on 
the Sabbath-day? 


5. Perhaps, indeed, that circumcision pointed to the Lord Himself, at whom they were indignant, because 
He worked cures and healing. For circumcision was commanded to be applied on the eighth day: and what 
is circumcision but the spoiling of the flesh? This circumcision, then, signified the removal of carnal lusts 
from the heart. Therefore not without cause was it given, and ordered to be made in that member; since 
by that member the creature of mortal kind is procreated. By one man came death, just as by one man the 
resurrection of the dead; and by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin. Therefore every 
man is born with a foreskin, because every man is born with the vice of propagation; and God cleanses 
not, either from the vice with which we are born, or from the vices which we add thereto by ill living, 
except by the stony knife, the Lord Christ. For Christ was the Rock. Now they used to circumcise with 
stone knives, and by the name of rock they prefigured Christ; and yet when He was present with them 
they did not acknowledge Him, but besides, they sought to kill Him. But why on the eighth day, unless 
because after the seventh day of the week the Lord rose again on the Lord’s day? Therefore Christ’s 
resurrection, which happened on the third day indeed of His passion, but on the eighth day in the days of 
the week, that same resurrection it is that doth circumcise us. Hear of those that were circumcised with 
the real stone, while the apostle admonishes them: “If then ye be risen with Christ, seek those things 
which are above, where Christ is, sitting on the right hand of God; set your affection on things above, not 
on things on the earth.” He speaks to the circumcised: Christ has risen; He has taken away from you 
carnal desires, evil lusts, the superfluity with which you were born, and that far worse which you had 
added thereto by ill living; being circumcised by the Rock, why do you still set your affections on the 
earth? And finally, for that “Moses gave you the law, and ye circumcise a man on the Sabbath-day,” 
understand that by this is signified the good work which I have done, in that I have made a man every 
whit whole on the Sabbath-day; because he was cured that he might be whole in body, and also he 
believed that he might be whole in soul. 


6. “Judge not according to personal appearance, but judge righteous judgment.” What is this? Just now, 
you who by the law of Moses circumcise on the Sabbath-day are not angry with Moses; and because I 
made a man whole on the Sabbath-day you are angry with me. You judge by the person; give heed to the 
truth. I do not prefer myself to Moses, says the Lord, who was also the Lord of Moses. So consider us as 
you would two men, as both men; judge between us, but judge a true judgment; do not condemn him by 
honoring me, but honor me by understanding him. For this He said to them in another place: “If ye 
believed Moses ye would certainly believe me also, for he wrote of me.” But in this place He willed not to 
say this, Himself and Moses being as it were placed before these men for judgment. Because of Moses’ 
law you circumcise, even when it happens to be the Sabbath-day, and will ye not that I should show the 
beneficence of healing during the Sabbath? For the Lord of circumcision and the Lord of the Sabbath is 
the same who is the Author of health; and they are servile works that ye are forbidden to do on the 
Sabbath; if ye really understand what servile works are, ye sin not. For he that committeth sin is the 
servant of sin. Is it a servile work to heal a man on the Sabbath-day? Ye do eat and drink (to infer 
somewhat from the admonition of our Lord Jesus Christ, and from His words); at any rate, why do ye eat 
and drink on the Sabbath, but because that what ye do pertains to health? By this ye show that the works 
of health are not in any wise to be omitted on the Sabbath. Therefore “do not judge by person, but judge 
righteous judgment.” Consider me as ye would a man; consider Moses as a man: if ye will judge according 
to the truth, ye will condemn neither Moses nor me; and when ye know the truth ye will know me, 
because I am the Truth. 


7. It requires great labor in this world, brethren to get clear of the vice which the Lord has noted in this 
place, so as not to judge by appearance, but to keep right judgment. The Lord, indeed, admonished the 
Jews, but He warned us also; them He convicted, us He instructed; them He reproved, us He encouraged. 
Let us not imagine that this was not said to us, simply because we were not there at that time. It was 
written, it is read; when it was recited we heard it; but we heard it as said to the Jews; let us not place 
ourselves behind ourselves and watch Him reproving enemies, while we ourselves do that which the truth 
may reprove in us. The Jews indeed judged by appearance, but for that reason they belong not to the New 
Testament, they have not the kingdom of heaven in Christ, nor are joined to the society of the holy angels; 
they sought earthly things of the Lord; for a land of promise, victory over enemies, fruitfulness of child- 
bearing, increase of children, abundance of fruit,—all which things were indeed promised to them by God, 
the True and the Good, promised to them, however, as unto carnal men,—all these things made for them 
the Old Testament. What is the Old Testament? The inheritance, as it were, belonging to the old man. We 
have been renewed, have been made a new man, because He who is the new man has come. What is so 
new as to be born of a virgin? Therefore, because there was not in Him what instruction might renew, 
because He had no sin, there was given Him a new origin of birth. In Him a new birth, in us a new man. 
What is a new man? A man renewed from oldness. Renewed unto what? Unto desiring heavenly things, 
unto longing for things eternal, unto earnestly seeking the country which is above and fears no foe, where 
we do not lose a friend nor fear an enemy; where we live with good affection, without any want; where no 
longer any advances, because none fails; where no man is born, because no man dies; where there is no 
hungering nor thirsting; where immortality is fullness, and truth our aliment. Having these promises, and 
pertaining to the New Testament, and being made heirs of a new inheritance, and co-heirs of the Lord 


Himself, we have a far different hope from theirs: let us not judge by appearance, but hold right judgment. 


8. Who is he that judges not according to the person? He that loves equally. Equal love causes that 
persons be not accepted. It is not when we honor men in diverse measure according to their degrees that 
we ought to fear lest we are accepting persons. For where we judge between two, and at times between 
relations, sometimes it happens that judgment has to be made between father and son; the father 
complains of a bad son, or the son complains of a harsh father; we regard the honor which is due to the 
father from the son; we do not make the son equal to the father in honor, but we give him preference if he 
has a good cause: let us regard the son on an equality with the father in the truth, and thus shall we 
bestow the honor due, so that equity destroy not merit. Thus we profit by the words of the Lord, and that 
we may profit, we are assisted by His grace. 


TRACTATE XxxI 


CHAPTER VII. 25-36 


1. You remember, beloved, in the former discourses,—for it was both read in the Gospel and also 
discussed by us according to our ability,—how that the Lord Jesus went up to the feast-day, as it were in 
secret, not because He feared lest He should be laid hold of,—He who had the power not to be laid hold 
of,—but to signify that even in that very feast which was celebrated by the Jews He Himself was hidden, 
and that the mystery of the feast was His own. In the passage read to-day then, that which was supposed 
to be timidity appeared as power; for He spoke openly on the feast-day, so that the crowds marvelled, and 
said that which we have heard when the passage was read: “Is not this he whom they sought to kill? And, 
lo, he speaketh openly, and they say nothing. Do the rulers know indeed that this is the Christ?” They who 
knew with what fierceness He was sought after, wondered by what power He was kept from being taken. 
Then, not fully understanding His power, they fancied it was the knowledge of the rulers, that these rulers 
knew Him to be the very Christ, and that for this reason they spared Him whom they had with so much 
eagerness sought out to be put to death. 


2. Then those same persons who had said, “Did the rulers know that this is the Christ?” proposed a 
question among themselves, by which it appeared to them that He was not the Christ; for they said in 
addition, “But we know this man whence he is: but when Christ cometh, no man knoweth whence he is.” 
As to how this opinion among the Jews arose, that “when Christ comes, no man knoweth whence He is” 
(for it did not arise without reason), if we consider the Scriptures, we find, brethren, that the Holy 
Scriptures have declared of Christ that “He shall be called a Nazarene.” Therefore they foretold whence 
He is. Again, if we seek the place of His nativity, as that whence He is by birth, neither was this hidden 
from the Jews, because of the Scriptures which had foretold these things. For when the Magi, on the 
appearing of a star, sought Him out to worship Him, they came to Herod and told him what they sought 
and what they meant: and he, having called together those who had knowledge of the law, inquired of 
them where Christ should be born: they told him, “In Bethlehem of Judah,” and also brought forward the 
prophetic testimony. If, therefore, the prophets had foretold both the place where the origin of His flesh 
was, and the place where His mother would bring Him forth, whence did spring that opinion among the 
Jews which we have just heard, but from this, that the Scriptures had proclaimed beforehand, and had 
foretold both? In respect of His being man, the Scriptures foretold whence He should be; in respect of His 
being God, this was hidden from the ungodly, and it required godly men to discover it. Moreover, they said 
this, “When Christ comes, no man knoweth whence He is,” because that which was spoken by Isaiah 
produced this opinion in them, viz. “And His generation, who shall tell?” In short, the Lord Himself made 
answer to both, that they both did, and also did not know whence He was; that He might testify to the holy 
prophecy which before was predicted of Him, both as to the humanity of infirmity and also as to the 
divinity of majesty. 


3. Hear, therefore, the word of the Lord, brethren; see how He confirmed to them both what they said, 
“We know this man whence he is,” and also what they said, “When Christ cometh, no man knoweth 
whence He is. Then cried Christ in the temple, saying, Ye both know me, and ye know whence I am: and I 
am not come of myself, but He that sent me is true, whom ye know not.” That is to say, ye both know me, 
and ye know me not; ye both know whence I am, and ye know not whence I am. Ye know whence I am: 
Jesus of Nazareth, whose parents also ye knew. For in this case, the birth of the Virgin alone was hidden, 
to whom, however, her husband was witness; for the same was able faithfully to declare this, who was also 
able as a husband to be jealous. Therefore, this birth of the Virgin excepted, they knew all that in Jesus 
pertains to man: His face was known, His country was known, His family was known; where He was born 
was to be known by inquiry. Rightly then did He say, “Ye both know me, and ye know whence I am,” 
according to the flesh and form of man which He bore; but according to His divinity, “And I am not come 
of myself, but He that sent me is true, whom ye know not;” but yet that ye may know Him, believe on Him 
whom He has sent, and ye will know Him. For, “No man has seen God at any time, except the only- 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him:” and, “None knoweth the Father 
but the Son, and he to whom the Son wills to reveal Him.” 


4. Lastly, when He had said, “But He that sent me is true, whom ye know not,” in order to show them 
whence they might know that which they did not know, He subjoined, “I know Him.” Therefore seek from 


me to know Him. But why is it that I know Him? “Because I am from Him, and He sent me.” Gloriously has 
He shown both. “I am from Him,” said He; because the Son is from the Father, and whatever the Son is, 
He is of Him whose Son He is. Hence we say that the Lord Jesus is God of God: we do not say that the 
Father is God of God, but simply God: and we say that the Lord Jesus is Light of Light; we do not say that 
the Father is Light of Light, but simply Light. Accordingly, to this belongs that which He said “I am from 
Him.” But as to my being seen of you in the flesh, “He sent me.” When thou hearest “He sent me,” do not 
understand a difference of nature to be meant, but the authority of Him that begets. 


5. “Then they sought to take Him: but no man laid hands on Him, because His hour was not yet come;” 
that is, because He was not willing. For what is this. “His hour was not yet come”? The Lord was not born 
under fate. This is not to be believed concerning thee, much less concerning Him by whom thou wast 
made. If thy hour is His good will, what is His hour but His good will? He meant not therefore an hour in 
which He should be forced to die, but that in which He would deign to be put to death. But He was 
awaiting the time in which He should die, for He awaited also the time in which He should be born. The 
apostle, speaking of this time, says, “But when the fullness of time came, God sent His Son.” For this 
cause many say, Why did not Christ come before? To whom we must make answer, Because the fullness of 
time had not yet come, while He by whom the times were made sets their bounds; for He knew when He 
ought to come. In the first place, it was necessary that He should be foretold through a long series of 
times and years; for it was not something insignificant that was to come: He who was to be ever held, had 
to be for a long time foretold. The greater the judge that was coming, the longer the train of heralds that 
preceded him. In short, when the fullness of time came, He also came who was to deliver us from time. 
For being delivered from time, we shall come to that eternity where there is no time: there it is not said, 
When shall the hour come, for the day is everlasting, a day which is neither preceded by a yesterday, nor 
cut off by a morrow. But in this world days roll on, some are passing away, others come; none abides; and 
the moments in which we are speaking drive out one another in turn, nor stands the first syllable for the 
second to sound. Since we began to speak we are somewhat older, and without doubt I am just now older 
than I was in the morning; thus, nothing stands, nothing remains fixed in time. Therefore ought we to love 
Him by whom the times were made, that we may be delivered from time and be fixed in eternity, where 
there is no more changeableness of times. Great, therefore, is the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, in that 
for our sakes He was made in time, by whom the times were made; that He was made among all things, by 
whom all things were made; that He became what He made. For He was made what He had made; for He 
was made man who had made man, lest what He had made should perish. According to this dispensation, 
the hour of His birth had now come, and He was born; but not yet had come the hour of His suffering, 
therefore not yet had He suffered. 


6. In short, that ye may know that the words refer, not to the necessity of His dying, but to His power,—I 
speak this for the sake of some who, when they hear “His hour was not yet come,” are determined on 
believing in fate, and their hearts become infatuated;—that ye may know, then, that it was His power of 
dying, recollect the passion, look at Him crucified. While hanging on the tree, He said, “I thirst.” They, 
having heard this, offered to Him on the cross vinegar by a sponge on a reed. He received it, and said, “It 
is finished;” and, bowing His head, gave up the ghost. You see His power of dying, that He waited for this 
—until all things should be fulfilled that had been foretold concerning Him—to take place before His 
death. For the prophet had said, “They gave me gall for my meat; and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to 
drink.” He waited for all these things to be fulfilled: after they were completed, He said, “It is finished;” 
and He departed by power, because He came not by necessity. Hence some wondered more at this His 
power to die than at His ability to work miracles. For they came to the cross to take the bodies down from 
the tree, for the Sabbath was drawing near, and the thieves were found still living. The punishment of the 
cross was so much the harder because it tortured men so long, and all that were crucified were killed by a 
lingering death. But the thieves, that they might not remain on the tree, were forced to die by having their 
legs broken, that they might be taken down thence. The Lord, however, was found to be already dead, and 
the men marvelled; and they who despised Him when living, so wondered at Him when dead, that some of 
them said, “Truly this was the Son of God.” Whence also that, brethren, where He says to those that seek 
Him, “I am He;” and they, going backward, all fell to the ground? Consequently there was in Him supreme 
power. Nor was He forced to die at an hour; but He waited the hour on which His will might fittingly be 
done, not that on which necessity might be fulfilled against His will. 


7. “But many of the people believed on Him.” The Lord made whole the humble and the poor. The rulers 
were mad, and therefore they not only did not acknowledge the Physician, but even were eager to slay 
Him. There was a certain crowd of people which quickly saw its own sickness, and without delay 
recognized His remedy. See what that very crowd, moved by His miracles, said: “When Christ cometh will 
He do more signs than these?” Surely, unless there will be two Christs, this is the Christ. Consequently, in 
saying these things, they believed on Him. 


8. But those rulers, having heard the assurance of the multitude, and that murmuring noise of the people 
in which Christ was being glorified, “sent officers to take Him.” To take whom? Him not yet willing to be 
taken. Because then they could not take Him while He would not, they were sent to hear Him teaching. 
Teaching what? “Then said Jesus, Yet a little while I am with you.” What ye wish to do now ye will do, but 
not just now; because I am not just now willing. Why am I now as yet unwilling? Because “yet a little while 
I am with you; and then I go unto Him that sent me.” I must complete my dispensation, and in this manner 


come to my suffering. 


9. “Ye shall seek me, and shall not find me: and where I am, thither ye cannot come.” Here He has already 
foretold His resurrection; for they would not acknowledge Him when present, and afterwards they sought 
Him when they saw the multitude already believing on Him. For great signs were wrought, even when the 
Lord was risen again and ascended into heaven. Then mighty deeds were done by His disciples, but He 
wrought by them as He wrought by Himself: since, indeed, He had said to them, “Without me ye can do 
nothing.” When that lame man who sat at the gate rose up at Peter’s voice, and walked on his feet, so that 
men marvelled, Peter spoke to them to this effect, that it was not by his own power that he did this, but in 
the virtue of Him whom they slew. Many pricked in the heart said, “What shall we do?” For they saw 
themselves bound by an immense crime of impiety, since they slew Him whom they ought to have revered 
and worshipped; and this crime they thought inexpiable. A great wickedness indeed it was, the thought of 
which might make them despair; yet it did not behove them to despair, for whom the Lord, as He hung on 
the cross, deigned to pray. For He had said, “Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” He 
saw some who were His own among many who were aliens; for these He sought pardon, from whom at the 
time He was still receiving injury. He regarded not that He was being put to death by them, but only that 
He was dying for them. It was a great thing that was forgiven them, it was a great thing that was done by 
them and for them, so that no man should despair of the forgiveness of his sin when they who slew Christ 
obtained pardon. Christ died for us, but surely He was not put to death by us? But those men indeed saw 
Christ dying by their own villany; and yet they believed on Christ pardoning their villanies. Until they 
drank the blood they had shed, they despaired of their own salvation. Therefore said He this: “Ye shall 
seek me, and shall not find me: and where I am, ye cannot come;” because they were to seek Him after 
the resurrection, being pricked in their heart with remorse. Nor did He say “where I will be,” but “where I 
am.” For Christ was always in that place whither He was about to return; for He came in such manner 
that He did not depart from that place. Hence He says in another place, “No man has ascended into 
heaven, but He who came down from heaven, the Son of man who is in heaven.” He said not, who was in 
heaven. He spoke on the earth, and declared that He was at the same time in heaven. He came in such 
wise that He departed not thence; and He so returned as not to abandon us. What do ye marvel at? This is 
God’s doing. For man, as regards his body, is in a place, and departs from a place; and when he comes to 
another place, he will not be in that place whence he came: but God fills all things, and is all everywhere; 
He is not held in places according to space. Nevertheless the Lord Christ was, as regards His visible flesh, 
on the earth: as regards His invisible majesty, He was in heaven and on earth; and therefore He says, 
“Where I am, thither ye cannot come.” Nor did He say, “Ye shall not be able.” but “ye are not able to 
come;” for at that time they were such as were not able. And that ye may know that this was not said to 
cause despair, He said something of the same kind also to His disciples: “Whither I go ye cannot come.” 
Yet while praying in their behalf, He said, “Father, I will that where I am they also may be with me.” And, 
finally, this He expounded to Peter, and says to him, “Whither I go thou canst not follow me now, but thou 
shalt follow me hereafter.” 


10. “Then said the Jews,” not to Him, but “to themselves, Whither will this man go, that we shall not find 
him? will he go unto the dispersion among the Gentiles, and teach the Gentiles?” For they knew not what 
they said; but, it being His will, they prophesied. The Lord was indeed about to go to the Gentiles, not by 
His bodily presence, but still with His feet. What were His feet? Those which Saul desired to trample upon 
by persecution, when the Head cried out to him, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” What is this 
saying that He said, “Ye shall seek me, and shall not find me: and where I am, thither ye cannot come?” 
Wherefore the Lord said this they knew not, and yet they did predict something that was to be without 
knowing it. For this is what the Lord said that they knew not the place, if place however it must be called, 
which is the bosom of the Father, from which Christ never departed; nor were they competent to conceive 
where Christ was, whence Christ never withdrew, whither He was to return, where He was all the while 
dwelling. How was it possible for the human heart to conceive this, least of all to explain it with the 
tongue? This, then, they in no wise understood; and yet by occasion of this they foretold our salvation, 
that the Lord would go to the dispersion of the Gentiles, and would fulfill that which they read but did not 
understand. “A people whom I have not known served me, and by the hearing of the ear obeyed me.” They 
before whose eyes He was, heard Him not; those heard Him in whose ears He was sounded. 


11. For of that Church of the Gentiles which was to come, the woman that had the issue of blood was a 
type: she touched and was not seen; she was not known and yet was healed. It was in reality a figure what 
the Lord asked: “Who touched me?” As if not knowing, He healed her as unknown: so has He done also to 
the Gentiles. We did not get to know Him in the flesh, yet we have been made worthy to eat His flesh, and 
to be members in His flesh. In what way? Because He sent to us. Whom? His heralds, His disciples, His 
servants, His redeemed whom He created, but whom He redeemed, His brethren also. I have said but 
little of all that they are: His own members, Himself; for He sent to us His own members, and He made us 
His members. Nevertheless, Christ has not been among us with the bodily form which the Jews saw and 
despised; because this also was said concerning Him, even as the apostle says: “Now I say that Christ was 
a minister of the circumcision for the truth of God, to confirm the promises made unto the fathers.” He 
owed it to have come to those by whose fathers and to whose fathers He was promised. For this reason He 
says also Himself: “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” But what says the apostle 
in the following words? “And that the Gentiles might glorify God for His mercy.” What, moreover, saith the 
Lord Himself? “Other sheep I have which are not of this fold.” He who had said, “I am not sent but unto 


the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” how has He other sheep to which He was not sent, except that He 
intimated that He was not sent to show His bodily presence but to the Jews only, who saw and killed Him? 
And yet many of them, both before and afterwards, believed. The first harvest was winnowed from the 
cross, that there might be a seed whence another harvest might spring up. But at this present time, when 
roused by the fame of the gospel, and by its goodly odor, His faithful ones among all nations believe, He 
shall be the expectation of the Gentiles, when He shall come who has already come; when He shall be 
seen by all, He who was then not seen by some, by some was seen; when He shall come to judge who 
came to be judged; when He shall come to distinguish who came not to be distinguish ed. For Christ was 
not discerned by the ungodly, but was condemned with the ungodly; for it was said concerning Him, “He 
was accounted among the wicked.” The robber escaped, Christ was condemned. He who was loaded with 
criminal accusations received pardon; He who has released from their crimes all who confess Him, was 
condemned. Nevertheless even the cross itself, if thou considerest it well, was a judgment-seat; for the 
Judge being set up in the middle, one thief who believed was delivered, the other who reviled was 
condemned. Already He signified what He is to do with the quick and the dead: some He will set on His 
right hand and others on His left. That thief was like those that shall be on the left hand, the other like 
those that shall be on the right. He was undergoing judgment, and He threatened judgment. 


TRACTATE XXXII 


CHAPTER VII. 37-39 


1. Among the dissensions and doubtings of the Jews concerning the Lord Jesus Christ, among other things 
which He said, by which some were confounded, others taught: “On the last day of that feast” (for it was 
then that these things were done) which is called the feast of tabernacles; that is, the building of tents, of 
which feast you remember, my beloved, that we have already discoursed, the Lord Jesus Christ calls, not 
by speaking in any way soever, but by crying aloud, that whoso thirsts may come to Him. If we thirst, let 
us come; and not by our feet, but by our affections; let us come, not by removing from our place, but by 
loving. Although, according to the inner man, he that loves does also move from a place. But it is one 
thing to move with the body, another thing to move with the heart: he migrates with the body who 
changes his place by a motion of the body; he migrates with the heart who changes his affection by a 
motion of the heart. If thou lovest one thing, and didst love another thing before, thou art not now where 
thou wast. 


2. Accordingly, the Lord cries aloud to us: for, “He stood and cried out, if any man thirst, let him come 
unto me, and drink. He that believeth on me, as the Scripture saith, out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water.” We are not obliged to delay to inquire what this meant, since the evangelist has explained it. 
For why the Lord said, “If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink;” and, “He that believeth on 
me, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water;” the evangelist has subsequently explained, saying: 
“But this spake He of the Spirit which they that believe on Him should receive. For the Spirit was not yet 
given, because Jesus was not yet glorified.” There is therefore an inner thirst and an inner belly, because 
there is an inner man. And that inner man is indeed invisible, but the outer man is visible; but yet better is 
the inner than the outer. And this which is not seen is the more loved; for it is certain that the inner man is 
loved more than the outer. How is this certain? Let every man prove it in himself. For although they who 
live ill may surrender their minds to the body, yet they do wish to live, and to live is the property of the 
mind only; and they who rule, manifest themselves more than those things that are ruled. Now it is minds 
that rule, bodies are ruled. Every man rejoices in pleasure, and receives pleasure by the body: but 
separate the mind from it, and nothing remains in the body to rejoice; and if there is joy of the body, it is 
the mind that rejoices. If it has joy of its dwelling, ought it not to have joy of itself? And if the mind has 
whereof it may have delight outside itself, does it remain without delights within? It is quite certain that a 
man loves his soul more than his body. But further, a man loves the soul even in another man more than 
the body. What is it that is loved in a friend, where the love is the purer and more sincere? What in the 
friend is loved—the mind, or the body? If fidelity is loved, the mind is loved; if benevolence is loved, the 
mind is the seat of benevolence: if this is what thou lovest in another, that he too loves thee, it is the mind 
thou lovest, because it is not the flesh, but the mind that loves. For therefore thou lovest, because he loves 
thee: ask why he loves thee, and then see what it is thou lovest. Consequently, it is more loved, and yet is 
not seen. 


3. I would say something further, by which it may more clearly appear to you, beloved, how much the 
mind is loved, and how it is preferred to the body. Those wanton lovers even, who delight in beauty of 
bodies, and are charmed by shapeliness of limbs, love the more when they are loved. For when a man 
loves, and finds that he is regarded with hatred, he feels more anger than liking. Why does he feel anger 
rather than liking? Because the love that he bestows is not given him in return. If, therefore, even the 
lovers of bodies desire to be loved in return, and this delights them more when they are loved, what shall 
we say of the lovers of minds? And if the lovers of minds are great, what shall we say of the lovers of God 
who makes minds beautiful? For as the mind gives grace to the body, so it is God that gives grace to the 
mind. For it is only the mind that causes that in the body by which it is loved; when the mind has left it, it 
is a corpse at which thou hast a horror; and how much soever thou mayest have loved its beautiful limbs, 
thou makest haste to bury it. Hence, the ornament of the body is the mind; the ornament of the mind is 
God. 


4. The Lord, therefore, cries aloud to us to come and drink, if we thirst within; and He says that when we 
have drunk, rivers of living water shall flow from our belly. The belly of the inner man is the conscience of 
the heart. Having drunk that water then, the conscience being purged begins to live; and drinking in, it 
will have a fountain, will be itself a fountain. What is the fountain, and what the river that flows from the 
belly of the inner man? Benevolence, whereby a man will consult the interest of his neighbor. For if he 
imagines that what he drinks ought to be only for his own satisfying, there is no flowing of living water 
from his belly; but if he is quick to consult for the good of his neighbor, then he becomes not dry, because 
there is a flowing. We will now see what it is that they drink who believe in the Lord; because we surely 
are Christians, and if we believe, we drink. And it is every man’s duty to know in himself whether or not 
he drinks, and whether he lives by what he drinks; for the fountain does not forsake us if we forsake not 
the fountain. 


5. The evangelist explained, as I have said, whereof the Lord had cried out, to what kind of drink He had 
invited, what He had procured for them that drink, saying, “But this spake He of the Spirit, which they 
that believe on Him should receive: for the Spirit was not yet given, because Jesus was not yet glorified.” 
What spirit does He speak of, if not the Holy Spirit? For every man has in himself a spirit of his own, of 
which I spoke when I was commending to you the consideration of the mind. For every man’s mind is his 
own spirit: of which the Apostle Paul says, “For what man knoweth the things of a man, but the spirit of 
the man which is in himself?” And then he added, “So also the things of God knoweth no man, but the 
Spirit of God.” None knows the things that are ours but our own spirit. I indeed do not know what are thy 
thoughts, nor dost thou know what are mine; for those things which we think within are our own, peculiar 
to ourselves; and his own spirit is the witness of every man’s thoughts. “So also the things of God knoweth 
no man, but the Spirit of God.” We with our spirit, God with His: so, however, that God with His Spirit 
knows also what goes on within us; but we are not able, without His own Spirit, to know what takes place 
in God. God, however, knows in us even what we know not in ourselves. For Peter did not know his own 
weakness, when he heard from the Lord that he would deny Him thrice: the sick man was ignorant of his 
own condition; the Physician knew him to be sick. There are then certain things which God knows in us, 
while we ourselves know them not. So far, however, as belongs to men, no man knows a man as he does 
himself: another does not know what is going on within him, but his own spirit knows it. But on receiving 
the Spirit of God, we learn also what takes place in God: not the whole, for we have not received the 
whole. We know many things from the pledge; for we have received a pledge, and the fullness of this 
pledge shall be given hereafter. Meanwhile, let the pledge console us in our pilgrimage here; because he 
who has condescended to bind himself to us by a pledge, is prepared to give us much. If such is the token, 
what must that be of which it is the token? 


6. But what is meant by this which he says, “For the Spirit was not yet given, because Jesus was not yet 
glorified?” He is understood to say this in a sense that is evident. For the meaning is not that the Spirit of 
God, which was with God, was not in being; but was not yet in them who had believed on Jesus. For thus 
the Lord Jesus disposed not to give them the Spirit of which we speak, until after His resurrection; and 
this not without a cause. And perhaps if we inquire, He will favor us to find; and if we knock, He will open 
for us to enter. Piety knocks, not the hand, though the hand also knocks, if it cease not from works of 
mercy. What then is the cause why the Lord Jesus Christ determined not to give the Holy Spirit until He 
should be glorified? which thing before we speak of as we may be able, we must first inquire, lest that 
should trouble any one, in what manner the Spirit was not yet in holy men, whilst we read in the Gospel 
concerning the Lord Himself newly born, that Simeon by the Holy Spirit recognized Him; that Anna the 
widow, a prophetess, also recognized Him; that John, who baptized Him, recognized Him; that Zacharias, 
being filled with the Holy Ghost, said many things; that Mary herself received the Holy Ghost to conceive 
the Lord. We have therefore many preceding evidences of the Holy Spirit before the Lord was glorified by 
the resurrection of His flesh. Nor was it another spirit that the prophets also had, who proclaimed 
beforehand the coming of Christ. But still, there was to be a certain manner of this giving, which had not 
at all appeared before. For nowhere do we read before this, that men being gathered together had, by 
receiving the Holy Ghost, spoken in the tongues of all nations. But after His resurrection, when He first 
appeared to His disciples, He said to them: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” Of this giving then it is said, “The 
Spirit was not given, because Jesus was not yet glorified. And He breathed upon their faces,” He who with 
His breath enlivened the first man, and raised him up from the clay, by which breath He gave a soul to the 
limbs; signifying that He was the same who breathed upon their faces, that they might rise out of the mire 
and renounce their miry works. Then, after His resurrection, which the evangelist calls His glorifying, did 
the Lord first give the Holy Ghost to His disciples. Then having tarried with them forty days, as the book 
of the Acts of the Apostles shows, while they were seeing Him and companying with Him, He ascended 
into heaven in their sight. There at the end of ten days, on the day of Pentecost, He sent the Holy Ghost 
from above. Which having received, they, who had been gathered together in one place, as I have said, 
being filled withal, spoke in the tongues of all nations. 


7. How then, brethren, because he that is baptized in Christ, and believes on Him, does not speak now in 
the tongues of all nations, are we not to believe that he has received the Holy Ghost? God forbid that our 
heart should be tempted by this faithlessness. Certain we are that every man receives: but only as much 
as the vessel of faith that he shall bring to the fountain can contain, so much does He fill of it. Since, 
therefore, the Holy Ghost is even now received by men, some one may say, Why is it that no man speaks in 
the tongues of all nations? Because the Church itself now speaks in the tongues of all nations. Before, the 


Church was in one nation, where it spoke in the tongues of all. By speaking then in the tongues of all, it 
signified what was to come to pass; that by growing among the nations, it would speak in the tongues of 
all. Whoso is not in this Church, does not now receive the Holy Ghost. For, being cut off and divided from 
the unity of the members, which unity speaks in the tongues of all, let him declare for himself; he has it 
not. For if he has it, let him give the sign which was given then. What do we mean by saying, Let him give 
the sign which was then given? Let him speak in all tongues. He answers me: How then, dost thou speak 
in all tongues? Clearly I do; for every tongue is mine, namely, of the body of which I am a member. The 
Church, spread among the nations, speaks in all tongues; the Church is the body of Christ, in this body 
thou art a member: therefore, since thou art a member of that body which speaks with all tongues, believe 
that thou too speakest with all tongues. For the unity of the members is of one mind by charity; and that 
unity speaks as one man then spoke. 


8. Consequently, we too receive the Holy Ghost if we love the Church, if we are joined together by charity, 
if we rejoice in the Catholic name and faith. Let us believe, brethren; as much as every man loves the 
Church of Christ, so much has he the Holy Ghost. For the Spirit is given, as the apostle saith, “to 
manifestation.” To what manifestation? Just as the same apostle saith, “For to one is given by the Spirit 
the word of wisdom, to another the word of knowledge after the same Spirit, to another faith in the same 
Spirit, to another the gift of healing in one Spirit, to another the working of miracles in the same Spirit.” 
For there are many gifts given to manifestation, but thou, it may be, hast nothing of all those I have said. 
If thou lovest, it is not nothing that thou hast: if thou lovest unity, whoever has aught in that unity has it 
also for thee. Take away envy, and what I have is thine too. The envious temper puts men apart, soundness 
of mind unites them. In the body, the eye alone sees; but is it for itself alone that the eye sees? It sees both 
for the hand and the foot, and for all the other members. If a blow be coming against the foot, the eye 
does not turn away from it, so as not to take precaution. Again, in the body, the hand alone works, but is it 
for itself alone the hand works? For the eye also it works: for if a coming blow comes, not against the 
hand, but only against the face, does the hand say, I will not move, because it is not coming to me? So the 
foot by walking serves all the members: all the other members are silent, and the tongue speaks for all. 
We have therefore the Holy Spirit if we love the Church; but we love the Church if we stand firm in its 
union and charity. For the apostle himself, after he had said that diverse gifts were bestowed on diverse 
men, just as the offices of the several members, saith, “Yet I show you a still more pre-eminent way;” and 
begins to speak of charity. This he put before tongues of men and angels, before miracles of faith, before 
knowledge and prophecy, before even that great work of mercy by which a man distributes to the poor all 
that he possesses; and, lastly, put it before even the martyrdom of the body: before all these so great 
things he put charity. Have it, and thou shalt have all: for without it, whatever thou canst have will profit 
nothing. But that thou mayest know that the charity of which we are speaking refers to the Holy Spirit (for 
the question now in hand in the Gospel is concerning the Holy Spirit), hear the apostle when he says, “The 
charity of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit which is given to us.” 


9. Why then was it the will of the Lord, seeing that the Spirit’s benefits in us are the greatest, because by 
Him the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts, to give us that Spirit after His resurrection? Why did He 
signify by this? In order that in our resurrection our love may be inflamed, and may part from the love of 
the world to run wholly towards God. For here we are born and die: let us not love this world; let us 
migrate hence by love; by love let us dwell above, by that love by which we love God. In this sojourn of our 
life let us meditate on nothing else, but that here we shall not always be, and that by good living we shall 
prepare a place for ourselves there, whence we shall never migrate. For our Lord Jesus Christ, after that 
He is risen again, “now dieth no more;” “death,” as the apostle says, “shall no more have dominion over 
Him.” Behold what we must love. If we live, if we believe on Him who is risen again, He will give us, not 
that which men love here who love not God, or love the more the less they love Him, but love this the less 
the more they love Him; but let us see what He has promised us. Not earthly and temporal riches, not 
honors and power in this world; for you see all these things given to wicked men, that they may not be 
highly prized by the good. Not, in short, bodily health itself, though it is He that gives that also, but that, 
as you see, He gives even to the beasts. Not long life; for what, indeed, is long that will some day have an 
end? It is not length of days that He has promised to His believers, as if that were a great thing, or 
decrepit old age, which all wish for before it comes, and all murmur at when it does come. Not beauty of 
person, which either bodily disease or that same old age which is desired drives away. One wishes to be 
beautiful, and also to live to be old: these two desires cannot agree together; if thou shalt be old, thou wilt 
not be beautiful; when old age comes, beauty will flee away; the vigor of beauty and the groaning of old 
age cannot dwell together in one body. All these things, then, are not what He promised us when He said, 
“He that believeth in me, let him come and drink, and out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.” He 
has promised us eternal life, where we shall have no fear, where we shall not be troubled, whence we 
shall have no migration, where we shall not die; where there is neither bewailing a predecessor deceased, 
nor a hoping for a successor. Accordingly, because such is what He has promised to us that love Him, and 
glow with the charity of the Holy Spirit, therefore He would not give us that same Spirit until He should 
be glorified, so that He might show in His body the life which we have not now, but which we hope for in 
the resurrection. 


TRACTATE XXXII 


CHAPTER VII. 40-53; VII. 1-11 


1. You remember, my beloved, that in the last discourse, by occasion of the passage of the Gospel read, we 
spoke to you concerning the Holy Spirit. When the Lord had invited those that believe on Him to this 
drinking, speaking among those who meditated to lay hold of Him, and sought to kill Him, and were not 
able, because it was not His will: well, when He had spoken these things, there arose a dissension among 
the multitude concerning Him; some thinking that He was the very Christ, others saying that Christ shall 
not arise from Galilee. But they who had been sent to take Him returned clear of the crime and full of 
admiration. For they even gave witness to His divine doctrine, when those by whom they had been sent 
asked, “Why have ye not brought him?” They answered that they had never heard a man so speak: “For 
not any man so speaks.” But He spake thus, because He was God and man. But the Pharisees, repelling 
their testimony, said to them: “Are ye also deceived?” We see, indeed, that you also have been charmed by 
his discourses. “Hath any one of the rulers or the Pharisees believed on him? But this multitude who know 
not the law are cursed.” They who knew not the law believed on Him who had sent the law; and those men 
who were teaching the law despised Him, that it might be fulfilled which the Lord Himself had said, “I am 
come that they who see not may see, and they that see may be made blind.” For the Pharisees, the 
teachers of the law, were made blind, and the people that knew not the law, and yet believed on the 
author of the law, were enlightened. 


2. “Nicodemus,” however, “one of the Pharisees, who had come to the Lord by night,”—not indeed as 
being himself unbelieving, but timid; for therefore he came by night to the light, because he wished to be 
enlightened and feared to be known;—Nicodemus, I say, answered the Jews, “Doth our law judge a man 
before it hear him, and know what he doeth?” For they perversely wished to condemn before they 
examined. Nicodemus indeed knew, or rather believed, that if only they were willing to give Him a patient 
hearing, they would perhaps become like those who were sent to take Him, but preferred to believe. They 
answered, from the prejudice of their heart, what they had answered to those officers, “Art thou also a 
Galilean?” That is, one seduced as it were by the Galilean. For the Lord was said to be a Galilean, because 
His parents were from the city of Nazareth. I have said “His parents” in regard to Mary, not as regards 
the seed of man; for on earth He sought but a mother, He had already a Father on high. For His nativity on 
both sides was marvellous: divine without mother, human without father. What, then, said those would-be 
doctors of the law to Nicodemus? “Search the Scriptures, and see that out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.” 
Yet the Lord of the prophets arose thence. “They returned,” saith the evangelist, “every man to his own 
house.” 


3. “Thence Jesus went unto the mount;” namely, to mount “Olivet,”—unto the fruitful mount, unto the 
mount of ointment, unto the mount of chrism. For where, indeed, but on mount Olivet did it become the 
Christ to teach? For the name of Christ is from chrism; chrisma in the Greek, is called in Latin unctio, an 
anointing. And He has anointed us for this reason, because He has made us wrestlers against the devil. 
“And early in the morning He came again into the temple, and all the people came unto Him; and He sat 
down and taught them.” And He was not taken, for He did not yet deign to suffer. 


4. And now observe wherein the Lord’s gentleness was tempted by His enemies. “And the scribes and 
Pharisees brought to Him a woman just taken in adultery: and they set her in the midst, and said to Him, 
Master, this woman has just been taken in adultery. Now Moses in the law commanded us, that such 
should be stoned: but what sayest thou? But this they said, tempting Him, that they might accuse Him.” 
Why accuse Him? Had they detected Himself in any misdeed; or was that woman said to have been 
concerned with Him in any manner? What, then, is the meaning of “tempting Him, that they might accuse 
Him”? We understand, brethren, that a wonderful gentleness shone out pre-eminently in the Lord. They 
observed that He was very meek, very gentle: for of Him it had been previously foretold, “Gird Thy sword 
upon Thy thigh, O most Mighty; in Thy splendor and beauty urge on, march on prosperously, and reign, 
because of truth, and meekness, and righteousness.” Accordingly, as a teacher, He brought truth; as a 
deliverer, He brought gentleness; as a protector, He brought righteousness. That He was to reign on 
account of these things, the prophet had by the Holy Spirit foretold. When He spoke His truth was 
acknowledged; when He was not provoked to anger against His enemies, His meekness was praised. 
Whilst, therefore, in respect of these two,—namely, His truth and meekness,—His enemies were 
tormented with malice and envy; in respect of the third,—namely, righteousness,—they laid a stumbling- 
block for Him. In what way? Because the law had commanded the adulterers to be stoned, and surely the 
law could not command what was unjust: if any man should say other than the law had commanded, he 
would be detected as unjust. Therefore they said among themselves, “He is accounted true, he appears to 
be gentle; an accusation must be sought against him in respect of righteousness. Let us bring before him 
a woman taken in adultery; let us say to him what is ordered in the law concerning such: if he shall 
approve her being stoned, he will not show his gentleness; if he consent to let her go, he will not keep 
righteousness. But, say they, that he may not lose the reputation of gentleness, for which he is become an 
object of love to the people, without doubt he will say that she must be let go. Hence we find an 
opportunity of accusing him, and we charge him as being a transgressor of the law: saying to him, Thou 
art an enemy to the law; thou answerest against Moses, nay, against Him who gave the law through 
Moses; thou art worthy of death: thou too must be stoned with this woman.” By these words and 
sentiments they might possibly be able to inflame envy against Him, to urge accusation, and cause His 
condemnation to be eagerly demanded. But this against whom? It was perversity against rectitude, 
falsehood against the truth, the corrupt heart against the upright heart, folly against wisdom. When did 
such men prepare snares, into which they did not first thrust their own heads? Behold, the Lord in 


answering them will both keep righteousness, and will not depart from gentleness. He was not taken for 
whom the snare was laid, but rather they were taken who laid it, because they believed not on Him who 
could pull them out of the net. 


5. What answer, then, did the Lord Jesus make? How answered the Truth? How answered Wisdom? How 
answered that Righteousness against which a false accusation was ready? He did not say, Let her not be 
stoned; lest He should seem to speak against the law. But God forbid that He should say, Let her be 
stoned: for He came not to lose what He had found, but to seek what was lost. What then did He answer? 
See you how full it is of righteousness, how full of meekness and truth! “He that is without sin of you,” 
saith He, “let him first cast a stone at her.” O answer of Wisdom! How He sent them unto themselves! For 
without they stood to accuse and censure, themselves they examined not inwardly: they saw the 
adulteress, they looked not into themselves. Transgressors of the law, they wished the law to be fulfilled, 
and this by heedlessly accusing; not really fulfilling it, as if condemning adulteries by chastity. You have 
heard, O Jews, you have heard, O Pharisees, you have heard, O teachers of the law, the guardian of the 
law, but have not yet understood Him as the Lawgiver. What else does He signify to you when He writes 
with His finger on the ground? For the law was written with the finger of God; but written on stone 
because of the hard-hearted. The Lord now wrote on the ground, because He was seeking fruit. You have 
heard then, Let the law be fulfilled, let the adulteress be stoned. But is it by punishing her that the law is 
to be fulfilled by those that ought to be punished? Let each of you consider himself, let him enter into 
himself, ascend the judgment-seat of his own mind, place himself at the bar of his own conscience, oblige 
himself to confess. For he knows what he is: for “no man knoweth the things of a man, but the spirit of 
man which is in him.” Each looking carefully into himself, finds himself a sinner. Yes, indeed. Hence, 
either let this woman go, or together with her receive ye the penalty of the law. Had He said, Let not the 
adulteress be stoned, He would be proved unjust: had He said, Let her be stoned, He would not appear 
gentle: let Him say what it became Him to say, both the gentle and the just, “Whoso is without sin of you, 
let him first cast a stone at her.” This is the voice of Justice: Let her, the sinner, be punished, but not by 
sinners: let the law be fulfilled, but not by the transgressors of the law. This certainly is the voice of 
justice: by which justice, those men pierced through as if by a dart, looking into themselves and finding 
themselves guilty, “one after another all withdrew.” The two were left alone, the wretched woman and 
Mercy. But the Lord, having struck them through with that dart of justice, deigned not to heed their fall, 
but, turning away His look from them, “again He wrote with His finger on the ground.” 


6. But when that woman was left alone, and all they were gone out, He raised His eyes to the woman. We 
have heard the voice of justice, let us also hear the voice of clemency. For I suppose that woman was the 
more terrified when she had heard it said by the Lord, “He that is without sin of you, let him first cast a 
stone at her.” But they, turning their thought to themselves, and by that very withdrawal having confessed 
concerning themselves, had left the woman with her great sin to Him who was without sin. And because 
she had heard this, “He that is without sin. let him first cast a stone at her,” she expected to be punished 
by Him in whom sin could not be found. But He, who had driven back her adversaries with the tongue of 
justice, raising the eyes of clemency towards her, asked her, “Hath no man condemned thee?” She 
answered, “No man, Lord.” And He said, “Neither do I condemn thee;” by whom, perhaps, thou didst fear 
to be condemned, because in me thou hast not found sin. “Neither will I condemn thee.” What is this, O 
Lord? Dost Thou therefore favor sins? Not so, evidently. Mark what follows: “Go, henceforth sin no more.” 
Therefore the Lord did also condemn, but condemned sins, not man. For if He were a patron of sin, He 
would say, Neither will I condemn thee; go, live as thou wilt: be secure in my deliverance; how much 
soever thou wilt sin, I will deliver thee from all punishment even of hell, and from the tormentors of the 
infernal world. He said not this. 


7. Let them take heed, then, who love His gentleness in the Lord, and let them fear His truth. For “The 
Lord is sweet and right.” Thou lovest Him in that He is sweet; fear Him in that He is right. As the meek, 
He said, “I held my peace;” but as the just, He said, “Shall I always be silent?” “The Lord is merciful and 
pitiful.” So He is, certainly. Add yet further, “Long-suffering;” add yet further, “And very pitiful:” but fear 
what comes last, “And true.” For those whom He now bears with as sinners, He will judge as despisers. 
“Or despisest thou the riches of His long-suffering and gentleness; not knowing that the forbearance of 
God leadeth thee to repentance? But thou, after thy hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest up for 
thyself wrath against the day of wrath and the revelation of the righteous judgment of God; who will 
render to every man according to his deeds.” The Lord is gentle, the Lord is long-suffering, the Lord is 
pitiful; but the Lord is also just, the Lord is also true. He bestows on thee space for correction; but thou 
lovest the delay of judgment more than the amendment of thy ways. Hast thou been a bad man yesterday? 
To-day be a good man. Hast thou gone on in thy wickedness to-day? At any rate change to-morrow. Thou 
art always expecting, and from the mercy of God makest exceeding great promises to thyself. As if He, 
who has promised thee pardon through repentance, promised thee also a longer life. How knowest thou 
what to-morrow may bring forth? Rightly thou sayest in thy heart: When I shall have corrected my ways, 
God will put all my sins away. We cannot deny that God has promised pardon to those that have amended 
their ways and are converted. For in what prophet thou readest to me that God has promised pardon to 
him that amends, thou dost not read to me that God has promised thee a long life. 


8. From both, then, men are in danger; both from hoping and despairing, from contrary things, from 
contrary affections. Who is deceived by hoping? He who says, God is good, God is merciful, let me do what 


I please, what I like; let me give loose reins to my lusts, let me gratify the desires of my soul. Why this? 
Because God is merciful, God is good, God is kind. These men are in danger by hope. And those are in 
danger from despair, who, having fallen into grievous sins, fancying that they can no more be pardoned 
upon repentance, and believing that they are without doubt doomed to damnation, do say with 
themselves, We are already destined to be damned, why not do what we please with the disposition of 
gladiators destined to the sword. This is the reason that desperate men are dangerous: for, having no 
longer aught to fear, they are to be feared exceedingly. Despair kills these; hope, those. The mind is tossed 
to and fro between hope and despair. Thou hast to fear lest hope slay thee; and, when thou hopest much 
from mercy, lest thou fall into judgment: again, thou hast to fear lest despair slay thee, and, when thou 
thinkest that the grievous sins which thou hast committed cannot be forgiven thee, thou dost not repent, 
and thou incurrest the sentence of Wisdom, which says, “I also will laugh at your perdition.” How then 
does the Lord treat those who are in danger from both these maladies? To those who are in danger from 
hope, He says, “Be not slow to be converted to the Lord, neither put it off from day to day; for suddenly 
His anger will come, and in the time of vengeance, will utterly destroy thee.” To those who are in danger 
from despair, what does He say? “In what day soever the wicked man shall be converted, I will forget all 
his iniquities.” Accordingly, for the sake of those who are in danger by despair, He has offered us a refuge 
of pardon; and because of those who are in danger by hope, and are deluded by delays, He has made the 
day of death uncertain. Thou knowest not when thy last day may come. Art thou ungrateful because thou 
hast to-day on which thou mayest be improved? Thus therefore said He to the woman, “Neither will I 
condemn thee;” but, being made secure concerning the past, beware of the future. “Neither will I 
condemn thee:” I have blotted out what thou hast done; keep what I have commanded thee, that thou 
mayest find what I have promised. 


TRACTATE XXXIV 
CHAPTER VIII. 12 


1. What we have just heard and attentively received, as the holy Gospel was being read, I doubt not that 
all of us have also endeavored to understand, and that each of us according to his measure apprehended 
what he could of so great a matter as that which has been read; and while the bread of the word is laid 
out, no one can complain that he has tasted nothing. But again I doubt not that there is scarcely any who 
has understood the whole. Nevertheless, even should there be any who may sufficiently understand the 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ now read out of the Gospel, let him bear with our ministry, whilst, if 
possible, with His assistance, we may, by treating thereof, cause that either all or many may understand 
that which a few are joyful of having understood for themselves. 


2. I think that what the Lord says, “I am the light of the world, “is clear to those that have eyes, by which 
they are made partakers of this light: but they who have not eyes except in the flesh alone, wonder at 
what is said by the Lord Jesus Christ, “I am the light of the world.” And perhaps there may not be wanting 
some one too who says with himself: Whether perhaps the Lord Christ is that sun which by its rising and 
setting causes the day? For there have not been wanting heretics who thought this. The Manichaeans 
have supposed that the Lord Christ is that sun which is visible to carnal eyes, exposed and public to be 
seen, not only by men, but by the beasts. But the right faith of the Catholic Church rejects such a fiction, 
and perceives it to be a devilish doctrine: not only by believing acknowledges it to be such, but in the case 
of whom it can, proves it even by reasoning. Let us therefore reject this kind of error, which the Holy 
Church has anathematized from the beginning. Let us not suppose that the Lord Jesus Christ is this sun 
which we see rising from the east, setting in the west; to whose course succeeds night, whose rays are 
obscured by a cloud, which removes from place to place by a set motion: the Lord Christ is not such a 
thing as this. The Lord Christ is not the sun that was made, but He by whom the sun was made. For “all 
things were made by Him, and without Him was nothing made.” 


3. There is therefore a Light which made this light of the sun: let us love this Light, let us long to 
understand it, let us thirst for the same; that, with itself for our guide, we may at length come to it, and 
that we may so live in it that we may never die. This is indeed that Light of which prophecy long ago going 
before thus sang in the psalm: “O Lord, Thou shalt save men and beasts; even as Thy mercy is multiplied, 
O God.” These are the words of the holy psalm: mark ye what the ancient discourse of holy men of God did 
premise concerning such a light. “Men,” saith it, “and beasts Thou shalt save, O Lord; even as Thy mercy 
is multiplied, O God.” For since Thou art God, and hast manifold mercy, the same multiplicity of Thy mercy 
reaches not only to men whom Thou hast created in Thine own image, but even to the beasts which Thou 
hast made subservient to men. For He who gives salvation to man, the same gives salvation also to the 
beast. Do not blush to think this of the Lord thy God: nay, rather believe this and trust it, and see thou 
think not otherwise. He that saves thee, the same saves thy horse and thy sheep; to come to the very 
least, also thy hen: “Salvation is of the Lord,” and God saves these. Thou art uneasy, thou questionest. I 
wonder why thou doubtest. Shall He disdain to save who deigned to create? Of the Lord is the saving of 
angels, of men, and of beasts: “Salvation is of the Lord.” Just as no man is from himself, so no man is 
saved by himself. Therefore most truly and right well doth the psalm say, “O Lord, Thou shall save men 
and beasts.” Why? “Even as thy mercy is multiplied, O God.” For Thou art God, Thou hast created, Thou 
savest: Thou gavest being, Thou givest to be in health. 


4. Since, therefore, as the mercy of God is multiplied, men and beasts are saved by Him, have not men 
something else which God as Creator bestows on them, which He bestows not on the beasts? Is there no 
distinction between the living creature made after the image of God, and the living creature made subject 
to the image of God? Clearly there is: beyond that salvation common to us with the dumb animals, there is 
what God bestows on us, but not on them. What is this? Follow on in the same psalm: “But the sons of men 
shall hope under the covert of Thy wings.” Having now a salvation in common with their cattle, “the sons 
of men shall hope under the covert of Thy wings.” They have one salvation in fact, another in hope. This 
salvation which is at present is common to men and cattle; but there is another which men hope for; and 
which they who hope for receive, they who despair of receive not. For it saith, “The sons of men shall hope 
under covert of Thy wings.” And they that perseveringly hope are protected by Thee, lest they be cast 
down from their hope by the devil: “Under covert of Thy wings they shall hope.” If they shall hope, what 
shall they hope for, but for what the cattle shall not have? “They shall be fully drunk with the fatness of 
Thy house; and from the torrent of Thy pleasure Thou shalt give them drink.” What sort of wine is that 
with which it is laudable to be drunk? What sort of wine is that which disturbs not the mind, but directs it? 
What sort of wine is that which makes perpetually sane, and makes not insane by drinking? “They shall be 
fully drunk.” How? “With the fatness of Thy house; and from the torrent of Thy pleasure Thou shalt give 
them drink.” How so? “Because with Thee is the fountain of life.” The very fountain of life walked on the 
earth, the same who said, “Whoso thirsts, let him come unto me.” Behold the fountain! But we begin to 
speak about the light, and to handle the question laid down from the Gospel concerning the light. For we 
read how the Lord said, “I am the light of the world.” Thence arose a question, lest any one, carnally 
understanding this, should fancy this light to mean the sun: we came thence to the psalm, which having 
considered, we found meanwhile that the Lord is the fountain of life. Drink and live. “With Thee,” it saith, 
‘Is the fountain of life;” therefore, “under the shadow of Thy wings the sons of men hope,” seeking to be 
full drunk with this fountain. But we were speaking of the Light. Follow on, then; for the prophet, having 
said, “With Thee is the fountain of life,” went on to add, “In Thy light shall we see light,”—God of God, 
Light of Light. By this Light the sun’s light was made; and the Light which made the sun, under which He 
also made us, was made under the sun for our sake. That Light which made the sun, was made, I say, 
under the sun for our sake. Do not despise the cloud of the flesh; with that cloud it is covered, not to be 
obscured, but to be moderated. 


5. That unfailing Light, the Light of wisdom, speaking through the cloud of the flesh, says to men, “I am 
the light of the world; he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 
How He has withdrawn thee from the eyes of the flesh, and recalled thee to the eyes of the heart! For it is 
not enough to say, “Whoso followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have light;” He added too, 
“of life;” even as it was there said, “For with Thee is the fountain of life.” See thus, my brethren, how the 
words of the Lord agree with the truth of that psalm: both there, the light is put with the fountain of life, 
and by the Lord it is said, “light of life.” But for bodily use, light and fountain are different things: our 
mouths seek a fountain, our eyes light; when we thirst we seek a fountain, when we are in darkness we 
seek light; and if we chance to thirst in the night, we kindle a light to come to a fountain. Not so with God: 
light and fountain are the same thing: He who shines for thee that thou mayest see, the same flows for 
thee that thou mayest drink. 


6. You see, then, my brethren, you see, if you see inwardly, what kind of light this is, of which the Lord 
says, “He that followeth me shall not walk in darkness.” Follow the sun, and let us see if thou wilt not walk 
in darkness. Behold, by rising it comes forth to thee; it goes by its course towards the west. Perhaps thy 
journey is towards the east: unless thou goest in a contrary direction to that in which it travels, thou wilt 
certainly err by following it, and instead of east wilt get to the west. If thou follow it by land, thou wilt go 
wrong; if the mariner follow it by sea, he will go wrong. Finally, it seems to thee, suppose, that thou must 
follow the sun, and thou also travellest thyself towards the west, whither it also travels; let us see after it 
has set if thou wilt not walk in darkness. See how, although thou art not willing to desert it, yet it will 
desert thee, to finish the day by necessity of its service. But our Lord Jesus Christ, even when He was not 
manifest to all through the cloud of His flesh, was yet at the same time holding all things by the power of 
His wisdom. Thy God is whole everywhere: if thou fall not off from Him, He will never fall away from thee. 


7. Accordingly, “He that followeth me,” saith He, “shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” What He has promised, He put in a word of the future tense; for He says not has, but “shall have the 
light of life.” Yet He does not say, He that shall follow me; but, he that does follow me. What it is our duty 
to do, He put in the present tense; but what He has promised to them that do it, He has indicated by a 
word of the future tense. “He that followeth, shall have.” That followeth now, shall have hereafter: 
followeth now by faith, shall have hereafter by sight. For, “whilst we are in the body,” saith the apostle, 
“we are absent from the Lord: for we walk by faith, not by sight.” When shall we walk by sight? When we 
shall have the light of life, when we shall have come to that vision, when this night shall have passed 
away. Of that day, indeed, which is to arise, it is said, “In the morning I will stand near thee, and 
contemplate thee.” What means “in the morning”? When the night of this world is over, when the terrors 
of temptations are over, when that lion which goeth about roaring in the night, seeking whom it may 
devour, is vanquished. “In the morning I will stand near thee, and contemplate.” Now what do we think, 
brethren, to be our duty for the present time, but what is again said in the psalm, “Every night through 
will I wash my couch; I will moisten my bed with my tears”? Every night through, saith he, I will weep; I 
will burn with desire for the light. The Lord sees my desire: for another psalm says to Him, “All my desire 


is before Thee; and my groaning is not hid from Thee.” Dost thou desire gold? Thou canst be seen; for, 
while seeking gold, thou wilt be manifest to men. Dost thou desire corn? Thou askest one that has it; 
whom also thou informest, while seeking to get at that which thou desirest. Dost thou desire God? Who 
sees, but God? From whom, then, dost thou seek God, as thou seekest bread, water, gold, silver, corn? 
From whom dost thou seek God, except from God? He is sought from Himself who has promised Himself. 
Let the soul extend her desire, and with more capacious bosom seek to comprehend that which “eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath entered into the heart of man.” Desire it we can, long for it we can, pant 
after it we can; but worthily conceive it, worthily unfold it in words, we cannot. 


8. Wherefore, my brethren, since the Lord says briefly, “I am the light of the world: he that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life;” in these words He has commanded one thing, 
promised another; let us do what He has commanded, that we may not with shameless face demand what 
He has promised; that He may not say to us in His judgment, Hast thou done what I commanded, that 
thou shouldest expect what I promised? What hast Thou commanded, then, O Lord our God? He says to 
thee, That thou shouldest follow me. Thou hast sought counsel of life? Of what life, but of that of which it 
is said, “With Thee is the fountain of life”? A certain man heard it said to him,” Go, sell all that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, follow me.” He followed not, but 
went away sorrowful; he sought the “good Master,” went to Him as a teacher, and despised His teaching; 
he went away sorrowful, tied and bound by his lusts; he went away sorrowful, having a great load of 
avarice on his shoulders. He toiled and fretted; and yet he thought that He, who was willing to rid him of 
his load, was not to be followed but forsaken. But after the Lord has, by the gospel, cried aloud, “Come 
unto me, all ye that labor, and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest; take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me, for Iam meek and lowly in heart,” how many, on hearing the gospel, have done what that rich man, 
on hearing from His own mouth, did not do? Therefore, let us do it now, let us follow the Lord; let us loose 
the fetters by which we are hindered from following Him. And who is sufficient to loose such bonds, 
unless He help, to whom it is said, “Thou hast burst asunder my bonds”? Of whom another psalm says, 
“The Lord looseth them that are in bonds; the Lord raiseth up them that are crushed and oppressed.” 


9. And what do they follow, who have been loosed and raised up, but the Light from which they hear, “I am 
the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness”? For the Lord gives light to the 
blind. Therefore we, brethren, having the eye-salve of faith, are now enlightened. For His spittle did 
before mingle with the earth, by which the eyes of him who was born blind were anointed. We, too, have 
been born blind of Adam, and have need of Him to enlighten us. He mixed spittle with clay: “The Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” He mixed spittle with earth; hence it was predicted, “Truth has 
sprung from the earth;” and He said Himself, “I am the way, the truth, and the life.” When we shall see 
face to face, we shall have the full fruition of the truth; for this also is promised to us. For who would dare 
hope for what God had not deigned either to promise or to give? We shall see face to face. The apostle 
says, “Now I know in part, now through a glass darkly; but then, face to face.” And the Apostle John says 
in his epistle, “Beloved, now are we the sons of God; and it has not yet appeared what we shall be: we 
know that, when He shall appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him even as He is.” This is a great 
promise; if thou lovest, follow. I do love, sayest thou, but by what way am I to follow? If the Lord thy God 
had said to thee, “I am the truth and the life,” in desiring truth and longing for life, thou mightest truly 
ask the way by which thou mightest come to these, and mightest say to thyself: A great thing is the truth, 
a great thing is the life, were there only the means whereby my soul might come thereto! Dost thou ask by 
what way? Hear Him say at the first, “I am the way.” Before He said whither, He premised by what way: “I 
am,” saith He, “the way.” The way whither? “And the truth and the life.” First, He told thee the way to 
come; then, whither to come. I am the way, I am the truth, I am the life. Remaining with the Father, the 
truth and life; putting on flesh, He became the way. It is not said to thee, Labor in finding a way to come 
to the truth and life; this is not said to thee. Sluggard, arise: the way itself has come to thee, and roused 
thee from thy sleep; if, however, it has roused thee, up and walk. Perhaps thou art trying to walk, and art 
not able, because thy feet ache. How come thy feet to ache? Have they been running over rough places at 
the bidding of avarice? But the word of God has healed even the lame. Behold, thou sayest, I have my feet 
sound, but the way itself I see not. He has also enlightened the blind. 


10. All this by faith, so long as we are absent from the Lord, dwelling in the body; but when we shall have 
traversed the way, and have reached the home itself, what shall be more joyful than we? What shall be 
more blessed than we? Because nothing more at peace than we; for there will be no rebelling against a 
man. But now, brethren, it is difficult for us to be without strife. We have indeed been called to concord, 
we are commanded to have peace among ourselves; to this we must give our endeavor, and strain with all 
our might, that we may come at last to the most perfect peace; but at present we are at strife, very often 
with those whose good we are seeking. There is one who goes astray, thou wishest to lead him to the way; 
he resists, thou strivest with him: the pagan resists thee, thou disputest against the errors of idols and 
devils; a heretic resists, thou disputest against other doctrines of devils; a bad catholic is not willing to 
live aright, thou rebukest even thy brother within; he dwells with thee in the house, and seeks the paths of 
ruin; thou art inflamed with eager passion to put him right, that thou mayest render to the Lord a good 
account of both concerning him. How many necessities of strife there are on every side! Very often one is 
overcome with weariness, and says to himself, “What have I to do with bearing with gainsayers, bearing 
with those who render evil for good? I wish to benefit them, they are willing to perish; I wear out my life 
in strife; I have no peace; besides, I make enemies of those whom I ought to have as friends, if they 


regarded the good will of him that seeks their good: what business is it of mine to endure this? Let me 
return to myself, I will be kept to myself, I will call upon my God. Do return to thyself, thou findest strife 
there. If thou hast begun to follow God, thou findest strife there. What strife, sayest thou, do I find? “The 
flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh.” Behold thou art thyself, thou art alone, 
thou art with thyself; behold, thou art bearing with no other person, but yet thou seest another law in thy 
members warring against the law of thy mind, and taking thee captive in the law of sin, which is in thy 
members. Cry aloud, then, and cry to God, that He may give thee peace from the inner strife: “O wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death? The grace of God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Because, “He that followeth me,” saith He, “shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” All strife ended, immortality shall follow; for “the last enemy, death, shall be destroyed.” And what 
peace will this be? “This corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality.” 
To which that we may come (for it will then be in reality), let us now follow in hope Him who said, “I am 
the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 


TRACTATE XXXV 


CHAPTER VIII. 13, 14 


1. You who were present yesterday, bear in mind that we were a long while discoursing of the words of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, where He says, “I am the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life;” and if we wished to go on discoursing of that light, we might still 
speak a long time; for it would be impossible for us to expound the matter in brief. Therefore, my 
brethren, let us follow Christ, the light of the world, that we may not be walking in darkness. We must fear 
the darkness,—not the darkness of the eyes, but that of the moral character; and even if it be the darkness 
of the eyes, it is not of the outer, but of the inner eyes, of those by which we discern, not between white 
and black, but between right and wrong. 


2. When our Lord Jesus Christ had spoken these things, the Jews answered, “Thou bearest record of 
thyself; thy record is not true.” Before our Lord Jesus Christ came, He lighted and sent many prophetic 
lamps before Him. Of these was also John Baptist, to whom the great Light itself, which is the Lord Christ, 
gave a testimony such as was given to no other man; for He said, “Among them that are born of women, 
there hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist.” Yet this man, than whom none was greater among 
those born of women, said of the Lord Jesus Christ, “I indeed baptize you in water; but He that is coming 
is mightier than I, whose shoe I am not worthy to loose.” See how the lamps submits itself to the Day. The 
Lord Himself bears witness that the same John was indeed a lamp: “He was,” saith He, “a burning and a 
shining lamp; and ye were willing for a season to rejoice in his light.” But when the Jews said to the Lord, 
“Tell us by what authority thou doest these things,” He, knowing that they regarded John the Baptist as a 
great one, and that the same whom they regarded as a great one had borne witness to them concerning 
the Lord, answered them, “I also will ask you one thing; tell me, the baptism of John, whence is it? from 
heaven, or from men?” Thrown into confusion, they considered among themselves that, if they said, “From 
men,” they might be stoned by the people, who believed John to be a prophet; if they said, “From heaven,” 
He might answer them, “He whom ye confess to have been a prophet from heaven bore testimony to me, 
and ye have heard from him by what authority I do these things.” They saw, then, that whichever of these 
two answers they made, they would fall into the snare, and they said, “We do not know.” And the Lord 
answered them, “Neither tell I you by what authority I do these things.” “I tell you not what I know, 
because you will not confess what you know.” Most justly, certainly, were they repulsed, and they departed 
in confusion; and that was fulfilled which God the Father says by the prophet in the psalm, “I have 
prepared a lamp for my Christ” (the lamp was John); “His enemies I will clothe with confusion.” 


3. The Lord Jesus Christ, then, had the witness of prophets sent before Him, of the heralds that preceded 
the judge: He had witness from John; but He was Himself the greater witness which He bore to Himself. 
But those men with their feeble eyes sought lamps, because they were not able to bear the day; for that 
same Apostle John, whose Gospel we have in our hands, says in the beginning of his Gospel, concerning 
John the Baptist: “There was a man sent from God, whose name was John. He came for a witness, to bear 
witness of the light, that all men might believe through him. He was not the light, but was sent to bear 
witness of the light. That was the true light, that lighteth every man coming into the world.” If “every 
man,” therefore also lighteth John. Whence also the same John says, “We all have received out of His 
fullness.” Wherefore discern ye these things, that your minds may profit in the faith of Christ, that ye be 
not always babes seeking the breasts and shrinking from solid food. You ought to be nourished and to be 
weaned by our holy mother the Church of Christ, and to come to more solid food by the mind, not by the 
belly. This discern ye then, that the light which enlighteneth is one thing, another that which is 
enlightened. For also our eyes are called lights; and every man thus swears, touching his eyes, by these 
lights of his: “So may my lights live.” This is a customary oath. Let these lights, if lights they are, be 
opened, and shine for thee in thy closed chamber, when the light is not there; they certainly cannot. 
Therefore, as these which we have in our face, and call lights, when they are both healthy and open, need 
the help of light from without,—which being removed or not brought in, though they are sound and are 
open, yet they do not see,—so our mind, which is the eye of the soul, unless it be irradiated by the light of 
truth, and wondrously shone upon by Him who enlightens and is not enlightened, will not be able to come 
to wisdom nor to righteousness. For to live righteously is for us the way itself. But how can he on whom 


the light does not shine but stumble in the way? And hence, in such a way, we have need of seeing, in such 
a way it is a great thing to see. Now Tobias had the eyes in his face closed, and the son gave his hand to 
the father; and yet the father, by his instruction, pointed out the way to the son. 


4. The Jews then answered, “Thou bearest witness of thyself; thy witness is not true.” Let us see what they 
hear; let us also hear, yet not as they did: they despising, we believing; they wishing to slay Christ, we 
desiring to live through Christ. Let this difference distinguish our ears and minds from theirs, and let us 
hear what the Lord answers to the Jews. “Jesus answered and said to them, Though I bear witness of 
myself, my witness is true; because I know whence I came and whither I go.” The light shows both other 
things and also itself. Thou lightest a lamp, for instance, to look for thy coat, and the burning lamp affords 
thee light to find thy coat; dost thou light the lamp to see itself when it burns? A burning lamp is indeed 
capable at the same time of exposing to view other things which the darkness covered, and also of 
showing itself to thine eyes. So also the Lord Christ distinguished between His faithful ones and His 
Jewish enemies, as between light and darkness: as between those whom He illuminated with the ray of 
faith, and those on whose closed eyes He shed His light. So, too, the sun shines on the face of the sighted 
and of the blind; both alike standing and facing the sun are shone upon in the flesh, but both are not 
enlightened in the eyesight. The one sees, the other sees not: the sun is present to both, but one is absent 
from the present sun. So likewise the Wisdom of God, the Word of God, the Lord Jesus Christ, is 
everywhere present, because the truth is everywhere, wisdom is everywhere. One man in the east 
understands justice, another man in the west understands justice; is justice which the one understands a 
different thing from that which the other understands? In body they are far apart, and yet they have the 
eyes of their minds on one object. The justice which I, placed here, see, if justice it is, is the same which 
the just man, separated from me in the flesh by ever so many days’ journey, also sees, and is united to me 
in the light of that justice. Therefore the light bears witness to itself; it opens the sound eyes and is its 
own witness, that it may be known as the light. But how about the unbelievers? Is it not present to them? 
It is present also to them, but they have not eyes of the heart with which to see it. Hear the sentence 
fetched from the Gospel itself concerning them: “And the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness 
comprehended it not.” Hence the Lord saith, and saith truly, “Though I bear witness of myself, my witness 
is true; because I know whence I came and whither I go.” He meant us to understand the Father here: the 
Son gave glory to the Father. Himself the equal glorifies Him by whom He was sent. How ought man to 
glorify Him by whom he was created! 


5. “I know whence I came and whither I go.” He who speaks to you in person has what He has not left, 
and yet He came; for by coming He departed not thence, nor has He forsaken us by returning thither. Why 
marvel ye? It is God: this cannot be done by man; it cannot be done even by the sun. When it goes to the 
west it leaves the east, and until it returns to the east, when about to rise, it is not in the east; but our 
Lord Jesus Christ both comes and is there, both returns and is here. Hear the evangelist himself speaking 
in another place, and, if thou canst, understand it; if not, believe it: “God,” saith he, “no man hath ever 
seen, but the only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” He said not 
was in the bosom of the Father, as if by coming He had quitted the Father’s bosom. Here He was 
speaking, and yet He declared that He was there; and when about to depart hence, what said He? “Lo, I 
am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 


6. The witness of the light then is true, whether it be manifesting itself or other things; for without light 
thou canst not see light, and without light thou canst not see any other thing whatever that is not light. If 
light is capable of showing other things which are not lights, is it not capable of showing itself? Does not 
that discover itself, without which other things cannot be made manifest? A prophet spoke a truth; but 
whence had he it, unless he drew it from the fountain of truth? John spoke a truth; but whence he spoke 
it, ask himself: “We all,” saith he, “have received of His fullness.” Therefore our Lord Jesus Christ is 
worthy to bear witness to Himself. But in any case, my brethren, let us who are in the night of this world 
hear also prophecy with earnest attention: for now our Lord willed to come in humility to our weakness 
and the deep night-darkness of our hearts: He came as a man to be despised and to be honored, He came 
to be denied and to be confessed; to be despised and to be denied by the Jews, to be honored and 
confessed by us: to be judged and to judge; to be judged unjustly, to judge righteously. Such then He came 
that He behoved to have a lamp to bear witness to Him. For what need was there that John should, as a 
lamp, bear witness to the day, if the day itself could be looked upon by our weakness? But we could not 
look upon it: He became weak for the weak; by infirmity He healed infirmity; by mortal flesh He took away 
the death of the flesh; of His own body He made a salve for our eyes. Since, therefore, the Lord is come, 
and since we are still in the night of the world, it behoves us to hear also prophecies. 


7. For it is from prophecy that we convince gainsaying pagans. Who is Christ? says the pagan. To whom 
we reply, He whom the prophets foretold. What prophets? asks he. We quote Isaiah, Daniel, Jeremiah, and 
other holy prophets: we tell him that they came long before Christ, by what length of time they preceded 
His coming. We make this reply then: Prophets came before Him, and they foretold His coming. One of 
them answers: What prophets? We quote for him those which are daily read to us. And, said he, Who are 
these prophets? We answer: Those who also foretold the things which we see come to pass. And he urges: 
You have forged these for yourselves, you have seen them come to pass, and have written them in what 
books you pleased, as if their coming had been predicted. Here in opposition to pagan enemies the 
witness of other enemies offers itself. We produce books written by the Jews, and reply: Doubtless both 


you and they are enemies of our faith. Hence are they scattered among the nations, that we may convince 
one class of enemies by another. Let the book of Isaiah be produced by the Jews, and let us see if it is not 
there we read, “He was led as a sheep to be slaughtered, and as a lamb before his shearer was dumb, so 
He opened not His mouth. In humility His judgment was taken away; by His bruises we are healed: all we 
as sheep went astray, and He was delivered up for our sins.” Behold one lamp. Let another be produced, 
let the psalm be opened, and thence, too, let the foretold suffering of Christ be quoted: “They pierced my 
hands and my feet, they counted all my bones: but they considered me and gazed upon me, they parted 
my garments among them, and upon my vesture they cast the lot. My praise is with Thee; in the great 
assembly will I confess to Thee. All the ends of the earth shall be reminded, and be converted to the Lord: 
all countries of the nations shall worship in His sight; for the kingdom is the Lord’s, and He shall have 
dominion over the nations.” Let one enemy blush, for it is another enemy that gives me the book. But lo, 
out of the book produced by the one enemy, I have vanquished the other: nor let that same who produced 
me the book be left; let him produce that by which himself also may be vanquished. I read another 
prophet, and I find the Lord speaking to the Jews: “I have no pleasure in you, saith the Lord, nor will I 
accept sacrifice at your hands: for from the rising of the sun even to his going down, a pure sacrifice is 
offered to my name.” Thou dost not come, O Jew, to a pure sacrifice; I prove thee impure. 


8. Behold, even lamps bear witness to the day, because of our weakness, for we cannot bear and look at 
the brightness of the day. In comparison, indeed, with unbelievers, we Christians are even now light; as 
the apostle says, “For ye were once darkness, but now light in the Lord: walk as children of light:” and he 
says elsewhere, “The night is far spent, the day is at hand: let us therefore cast away the works of 
darkness, and put on us the armor of light; let us walk honestly as in the day.” Yet that even the day in 
which we now are is still night, in comparison with the light of that to which we are to come, listen to the 
Apostle Peter: he says that a voice came to the Lord Christ from the excellent glory, “Thou art my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased. This voice,” said he, “which came from heaven, we heard, when we were 
with Him in the holy mount.” But because we were not there, and have not then heard this voice from 
heaven, the same Peter says to us, “And we have a more sure word of prophecy.” You have not heard the 
voice come from heaven, but you have a more sure word of prophecy. For the Lord Jesus Christ, 
foreseeing that there would be certain wicked men who would calumniate His miracles, by attributing 
them to magical arts, sent prophets before Him. For, supposing He was a magician, and by magical arts 
caused that He should be worshipped after His death, was He then a magician before He was born? Hear 
the prophets, O man dead, and breeding the worms of calumny, hear the prophets: I read, hear them who 
came before the Lord. “We have,” saith the Apostle Peter, “a more sure word of prophecy, to which ye do 
well to give heed, as to a lamp in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in your hearts.” 


9. When, therefore, our Lord Jesus Christ shall come, and, as the Apostle Paul also says, will bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest the thoughts of the heart, that every man may have 
praise from God; then, in presence of such a day, lamps will not be needed: no prophet shall then be read 
to us, no book of an apostle shall be opened; we shall not require the witness of John, we shall not need 
the Gospel itself. Accordingly all Scriptures shall be taken out of the way,—which, in the night of this 
world, were as lamps kindled for us that we might not remain in darkness,—when all these are taken 
away, that they may not shine as if we needed them, and the men of God, by whom these were ministered 
to us, shall themselves, together with us, behold that true and clear light. Well, what shall we see after 
these aids have been removed? Wherewith shall our mind be fed? Wherewith shall our gaze be delighted? 
Whence shall arise that joy which neither eye hath seen, nor ear heard, nor hath gone up into the heart of 
man? What shall we see? I beseech you, love with me, by believing run with me: let us long for our home 
above, let us pant for our home above, let us feel that we are strangers here. What shall we see then? Let 
the Gospel now tell us: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God.” Thou shalt come to the fountain from which a little dew has already besprinkled thee: thou shalt see 
that very light, from which a ray was sent aslant and through many windings into thy dark heart, in its 
purity, for the seeing and bearing of which thou art being purified. John himself says, and this I cited 
yesterday: “Beloved, we are the sons of God; and it hath not yet appeared what we shall be: we know that, 
when He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him even as He is.” I feel that your affections 
are being lifted up with me to the things that are above: but the body, which is corrupt, weighs down the 
soul; and, the earthly habitation depresses the mind while meditating many things. I am about to lay aside 
this book, and you too are going to depart, every man to his own house. It has been good for us to have 
been in the common light, good to have been glad therein, good to have rejoiced therein; but when we 
part from one another, let us not depart from Him. 


TRACTATE XXXVI 


CHAPTER VIII. 15-18 


1. In the four Gospels, or rather in the four books of the one Gospel, Saint John the apostle, not 
undeservedly in respect of his spiritual understanding compared to the eagle, has elevated his preaching 
higher and far more sublimely than the other three; and in this elevating of it he would have our hearts 
likewise lifted up. For the other three evangelists walked with the Lord on earth as with a man; 
concerning His divinity they have said but little; but this evangelist, as if he disdained to walk on earth, 
just as in the very opening of his discourse he thundered on us, soared not only above the earth and above 


the whole compass of air and sky, but even above the whole army of angels and the whole order of 
invisible powers, and reached to Him by whom all things were made; saying, “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. This was in the beginning with God. All things 
were made by Him, and without Him was nothing made.” To this so great sublimity of his beginning all the 
rest of his preaching well agrees; and he has spoken concerning the divinity of the Lord as none other has 
spoken. What he had drank in, the same he gave forth. For it is not without reason that it is recorded of 
him in this very Gospel, that at supper he reclined on the Lord’s bosom. From that breast then he drank in 
secret; but what he drank in secret he gave forth openly, that there may come to all nations not only the 
incarnation of the Son of God, and His passion and resurrection, but also what He was before His 
incarnation, the only Son of the Father, the Word of the Father, coeternal with Him that begat, equal with 
Him by whom He was sent; but yet in that very sending made less, that the Father might be greater. 


2. Whatever, then, you have heard stated in lowly manner concerning the Lord Jesus Christ, think of that 
economy by which He assumed flesh; but whatever you hear, or read, stated in the Gospel concerning Him 
that is sublime and high above all creatures, and divine, and equal and coeternal with the Father, be sure 
that this which you read appertains to the form of God, not to the form of the servant. For if you hold this 
rule, you who can understand it (inasmuch as you are not all able to understand it, but you are all bound 
to trust it),—if, I say, you hold this rule, as men walking in the light, you will fight against the calumnies of 
heretical darkness without fear. For there have not been wanting those who, in reading the Gospel, 
followed only those testimonies that concern the humility of Christ, and have been deaf to those which 
have declared His divinity; deaf for this reason, that they may be full of evil words. There have likewise 
been some, who, giving heed only to those which speak of the excellency of the Lord, even though they 
have read of His mercy in becoming man for our sakes, have not believed the testimonies, but accounted 
them false and invented by men; contending that our Lord Jesus Christ was only God, not also man. Some 
in this way, some in that: both in error. But the catholic faith, holding from both the truths which each 
holds and preaching the truth which each believes, has both understood that Christ is God and also 
believed Him to be man: for each is written and each is true. Shouldst thou assert that Christ is only God, 
thou deniest the medicine whereby thou wast healed: shouldst thou assert that Christ is only man, thou 
deniest the power whereby thou wast created. Hold therefore both. O faithful soul and catholic heart, hold 
both, believe both, faithfully confess both. Christ is both God and also man. How is Christ God? Equal with 
the Father, one with the Father. How is Christ man? Born of a virgin, taking upon Himself mortality from 
man, but not taking iniquity. 


3. These Jews then saw the man; they neither perceived nor believed Him to be God: and you have already 
heard how, among all the rest, they said to Him, “Thou bearest witness of thyself; thy witness is not true.” 
You have also heard what He said in reply, as it was read to you yesterday, and according to our ability 
discussed. To-day have been read these words of His, “Ye judge after the flesh.” Therefore it is, saith He, 
that you say to me, “Thou bearest witness of thyself; thy witness is not true,” because you judge after the 
flesh, because you perceive not God; the man you see, and by persecuting the man, you offend God hidden 
in Him. “Ye,” then, “judge after the flesh.” Because I bear witness of myself, I therefore appear to you 
arrogant. For every man, when he wishes to bear commendatory witness of himself, seems arrogant and 
proud. Hence it is written, “Let not thy own mouth praise thee, but let thy neighbor’s” mouth praise thee. 
But this was said to man. For we are weak, and we speak to the weak. We can speak the truth, but we can 
also lie; although we are bound to speak the truth, still we have it in our power to lie when we will. But far 
be it from us to think that the darkness of falsehood could be found in the splendor of the divine light. He 
spoke as the light, spoke as the truth; but the light was shining in the darkness, and the darkness 
comprehended it not: therefore they judged after the flesh. “Ye,” saith He, “judge after the flesh.” 


4. “I judge not any man.” Does not the Lord Jesus Christ, then, judge any man? Is He not the same of 
whom we confess that He rose again on the third day, ascended into heaven, there sits at the right hand of 
the Father, and thence shall come to judge the quick and the dead? Is not this our faith of which the 
apostle says, “With the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation?” When, therefore, we confess these things, do we contradict the Lord? We say that He 
shall come a judge of the quick and the dead, whilst He says Himself, “I judge not any man.” This question 
may be solved in two ways: Either that we may understand this expression, “I judge not any man,” to 
mean, I judge not any man now; in accordance with what He says in another place, “I am not come to 
judge the world, but to save the world;” not denying His judgment here, but deferring it. Or, otherwise, 
surely that when He said, “Ye judge after the flesh,” He subjoined, “I judge not any man,” in such manner 
that thou shouldst understand “after the flesh” to complete the sense. Therefore let no scruple of doubt 
remain in our heart against the faith which we hold and declare concerning Christ as judge. Christ is 
come, but first to save, then to judge: to adjudge to punishment those who would not be saved; to bring 
them to life who, by believing, did not reject salvation. Accordingly, the first dispensation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is medicinal, not judicial; for if He had come to judge first, He would have found none on 
whom He might bestow the rewards of righteousness. Because, therefore, He saw that all were sinners, 
and that none was exempt from the death of sin, His mercy had first to be craved, and afterwards His 
judgment must be executed; for of Him the psalm had sung, “Mercy and judgment will I sing to Thee, O 
Lord.” Now, He says not “judgment and mercy,” for if judgment had been first, there would be no mercy; 
but it is mercy first, then judgment. What is the mercy first? The Creator of man deigned to become man; 
was made what He had made, that the creature He had made might not perish. What can be added to this 


mercy? And yet He has added thereto. It was not enough for Him to be made man, He added to this that 
He was rejected of men; it was not enough to be rejected, He was dishonored; it was not enough to be 
dishonored, He was put to death; but even this was not enough, it was by the death of the cross. For when 
the apostle was commending to us His obedience even unto death, it was not enough for him to say, “He 
became obedient unto death;” for it was not unto death of any kind whatever: but he added, “even the 
death of the cross.” Among all kinds of death, there was nothing worse than that death. In short, that 
wherein one is racked by the most intense pains is called cruciatus, which takes its name from crux, a 
cross. For the crucified, hanging on the tree, nailed to the wood, were killed by a slow lingering death. To 
be crucified was not merely to be put to death; for the victim lived long on the cross, not because longer 
life was chosen, but because death itself was stretched out that the pain might not be too quickly ended. 
He willed to die for us, yet it is not enough to say this; He deigned to be crucified, became obedient even 
to the death of the cross. He who was about to take away all death, chose the lowest and worst kind of 
death: He slew death by the worst of deaths. To the Jews who understood not, it was indeed the worst of 
deaths, but it was chosen by the Lord. For He was to have that very cross as His sign; that very cross, a 
trophy, as it were, over the vanquished devil, He was to put on the brow of believers, so that the apostle 
said, “God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is 
crucified to me, and I to the world.” Nothing was then more intolerable in the flesh, nothing is now more 
glorious on the brow. What does He reserve for His faithful one, when He has put such honor on the 
instrument of His own torture? Now is the cross no longer used among the Romans in the punishment of 
criminals, for where the cross of the Lord came to be honored, it was thought that even a guilty man 
would be honored if he should be crucified. Hence, He who came for this cause judged no man: He 
suffered also the wicked. He suffered unjust judgment, that He might execute righteous judgment. But it 
was of His mercy that He endured unjust judgment. In short, He became so low as to come to the cross; 
yea, laid aside His power, but published His mercy. Wherein did He lay aside His power? In that He would 
not come down from the cross, though He had the power to rise again from the sepulchre. Wherein did He 
publish His mercy? In that, when hanging on the cross, He said, “Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do.” Whether, then, it be that He said, “I judge not any man,” because He had come not to judge 
the world, but to save the world; or, that, as I have mentioned, when He had said, “Ye judge after the 
flesh,” He added, “I judge not any man,” for us to understand that Christ judgeth not after the flesh, like 
as He was judged by men. 


5. But that you may know that Christ is judge even now, hear what follows: “And if I judge, my judgment is 
true.” Behold, thou hast Him as thy judge, but acknowledge Him as thy Saviour, lest thou feel the judge. 
But why has He said that His judgment is true? “Because,” saith He, “I am not alone, but I and the Father 
that sent me.” I have said to you, brethren, that this holy Evangelist John soars exceedingly high: it is with 
difficulty that he is comprehended. But we need to remind you, beloved, of the deeper mystery of this 
soaring. Both in the prophet Ezekiel, and in the Apocalypse of this very John whose Gospel this is, there is 
mentioned a fourfold living creature, having four characteristic faces; that of a man, of an ox, of a lion, 
and of an eagle. Those who have handled the mysteries of Holy Scripture before us have, for the most 
part, understood by this living creature, or rather, these four living creatures, the four evangelists. They 
have understood the lion as put for king, because he appears to be, in a manner, the king of beasts on 
account of his strength and terrible valor. This character is assigned to Matthew, because in the 
generations of the Lord he followed the royal line, showing how the Lord was, along the royal line, of the 
seed of David. But Luke, because he begins with the priesthood of Zacharias, mentioning the father of 
John the Baptist, is designated the ox; for the ox was an important victim in the sacrifice of the priests. To 
Mark is deservedly assigned the man Christ, because neither has he said anything of the royal authority, 
nor did he begin with the priestly function, but only set out with the man Christ. All these have departed 
but little from the things of earth, that is, from those things which our Lord Jesus Christ performed on 
earth; of His divinity they have said very little, like men walking with Him on the earth. There remains the 
eagle; this is John, the preacher of sublime truths, and a contemplator with steady gaze of the inner and 
eternal light. It is said, indeed, that the young eagles are tested by the parent birds in this way: the young 
one is suspended from the talons of the male parent and directly exposed to the rays of the sun; if it looks 
steadily at the sun, it is recognized as a true brood; if its eye quivers, it is allowed to drop off, as a 
spurious brood. Now, therefore, consider how sublime are the things he ought to speak who is compared 
to the eagle; and yet even we, who creep on the earth, weak and hardly of any account among men, 
venture to handle and to expound these things; and imagine that we can either apprehend when we 
meditate them, or be apprehended when we speak. 


6. Why have I said this? For perhaps after these words one may justly say to me: Lay aside the book then. 
Why dost thou take in hand what exceeds thy measure? Why trust thy tongue to it? To this I reply: Many 
heretics abound; and God has permitted them to abound to this end, that we may not be always nourished 
with milk and remain in senseless infancy. For inasmuch as they have not understood how the divinity of 
Christ is set forth to our acceptance, they have concluded according to their will: and by not discerning 
aright, they have brought in most troublesome questions upon catholic believers; and the hearts of 
believers began to be disturbed and to waver. Then immediately it became a necessity for spiritual men, 
who had not only read in the Gospel anything respecting the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, but had also 
understood it, to bring forth the armor of Christ against the armor of the devil, and with all their might to 
fight in most open conflict for the divinity of Christ against false and deceitful teachers; lest, while they 
were silent, others might perish. For whoever have thought either that our Lord Jesus Christ is of another 


substance than the Father is, or that there is only Christ, so that the same is Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; 
whoever also have chosen to think that He was only man, not God made man, or God in such wise as to be 
mutable in His Godhead, or God in such wise as not to be man; these have made shipwreck from the faith, 
and have been cast forth from the harbor of the Church, lest by their inquietude they might wreck the 
ships in their company. Which thing obliged that even we, though least and as regards ourselves wholly 
unworthy, but in regard of His mercy set in some account among His stewards, should speak to you what 
either you may understand and rejoice with me, or, if you cannot yet understand, by believing it you may 
remain secure in the harbor. 


7. I will accordingly speak; let him who can, understand; and let him who cannot understand, believe: yet 
will I speak what the Lord saith, “Ye judge after the flesh; I judge not any man,” either now, or after the 
flesh. “But even, if I judge, my judgment is true.” Why is Thy judgment true? “Because I am not alone,” 
saith He, “but I and the Father that sent me.” What then, O Lord Jesus? If Thou wert alone would Thy 
judgment be false: and is it because Thou art not alone, but Thou and the Father that sent Thee, that Thou 
judgest truly? How shall I answer? Let Himself answer: He saith, “My judgment is true.” Why? “Because I 
am not alone, but I and the Father that sent me.” If He is with Thee, how has He sent Thee? And has He 
sent Thee, and yet is He also with Thee? Is it so that having been sent, Thou hast not departed from Him? 
And didst Thou come to us, and yet abode there? How is this to be believed? how apprehended? To these 
two questions I answer: Thou sayest rightly, how is it to be apprehended; how believed, thou sayest not 
rightly. Rather, for that reason is it right to believe it, because it is not immediately to be apprehended; for 
if it were a thing to be immediately apprehended, there would be no need to believe it, because it would 
be seen. It is because thou dost not apprehend that thou believest; but by believing thou art made capable 
of apprehending. For if thou dost not believe, thou wilt never apprehend, since thou wilt remain less 
capable. Let faith then purify thee, that understanding may fill thee. “My judgment is true,” saith He, 
“because I am not alone, but I and the Father that sent me.” Therefore, O Lord our God, Jesus Christ, Thy 
sending is Thy incarnation. So I see, so I understand: in short, so I believe, in case it may smack of 
arrogance to say, so I understand. Doubtless the Lord Jesus Christ is even here; rather, was here as to His 
flesh, is here now as to His Godhead: He was both with the Father and had not left the Father. Hence, in 
that He is said to have been sent and to have come to us, His incarnation is set forth to us, for the Father 
did not take flesh. 


8. For there are certain heretics called Sabellians, who are also called Patripassians, who affirm that it 
was the Father Himself that had suffered. Do not thou so affirm, O Catholic; for if thou wilt be a 
Patripassian, thou wilt not be sane. Understand, then, that the incarnation of the Son is termed the 
sending of the Son; and do not believe that the Father was incarnate, but do not yet believe that He 
departed from the incarnate Son. The Son carried flesh, the Father was with the Son. If the Father was in 
heaven, the Son on earth, how was the Father with the Son? Because both Father and Son were 
everywhere: for God is not in such manner in heaven as not to be on earth. Hear him who would flee from 
the judgment of God, and found not a way to flee by: “Whither shall I go,” saith he, “from Thy Spirit; and 
whither shall I flee from Thy face? If I ascend up into heaven, Thou art there.” The question was about the 
earth; hear what follows: “If I descend unto hell, Thou art there.” If, then, He is said to be present even in 
hell, what in the universe remains where He is not present? For the voice of God with the prophet is, “TI fill 
heaven and earth.” Hence He is everywhere, who is confined by no place. Turn not thou away from Him, 
and He is with thee. If thou wouldst come to Him, be not slow to love; for it is not with feet but with 
affections thou runnest. Thou comest while remaining in one place, if thou believest and lovest. Wherefore 
He is everywhere; and if everywhere, how not also with the Son? Is it so that He is not with the Son, 
while, if thou believest, He is even with thee? 


9. How, then, is His judgment true, but because the Son is true? For this He said: “And if I judge, my 
judgment is true; because I am not alone, but I and the Father that sent me.” Just as if He had said, “My 
judgment is true,” because I am the Son of God. How dost Thou prove that Thou art the Son of God? 
“Because I am not alone, but I and the Father that sent me.” Blush, Sabellian; thou hearest the Son, thou 
hearest the Father. Father is Father, Son is Son. He said not, I am the Father, and I the same am the Son; 
but He saith, “I am not alone.” Why art Thou not alone? Because the Father is with me. “I am, and the 
Father that sent me;” thou hearest, “I am, and He that sent me.” Lest thou lose sight of the person, 
distinguish the persons. Distin guish by understanding, do not separate by faithlessness; lest again, 
fleeing as it were Charybdis, thou rush upon Scylla. For the whirlpool of the impiety of the Sabellians was 
swallowing thee, to say that the Father is the same who is Son: just now thou hast learned, “I am not 
alone, but I and the Father that sent me.” Thou dost acknowledge that the Father is Father, and that the 
Son is Son; thou dost rightly acknowledge: but do not say the Father is greater, the Son is less; do not say, 
the Father is gold, the Son is silver. There is one substance, one Godhead, one co-eternity, perfect equality, 
no unlikeness. For if thou only believe that Christ is another, not the same person that the Father is, but 
yet imagine that in respect of His nature He is somewhat different from the Father, thou hast indeed 
escaped Charybdis, but thou hast been wrecked on the rocks of Scylla. Steer the middle course, avoid 
each of the two perilous sides. Father is Father, Son is Son. Thou sayest now, Father is Father, Son is Son: 
thou hast fortunately escaped the danger of the absorbing whirl; why wouldst thou go unto the other side 
to say, the Father is this, the Son that? The Son is another person than the Father is, this thou sayest 
rightly; but that He is different in nature, thou sayest not rightly. Certainly the Son is another person, 
because He is not the same who is Father and the Father is another person, because He is not the same 


who is Son: nevertheless, they are not different in nature, but the selfsame is both Father and Son. What 
means the self-same? God is one. Thou hast heard, “Because I am not alone, but I and the Father that sent 
me:” hear how thou mayest believe Father and Son; hear the Son Himself, “I and the Father are one.” He 
said not, I am the Father; or, I and the Father is one person; but when He says, “I and the Father are one,” 
hear both, both the one, unum, and the are, sumus, and thou shalt be delivered both from Charybdis and 
from Scylla. In these two words, in that He said one, He delivers thee from Arius; in that He said are, He 
delivers thee from Sabellius. If one, therefore not diverse; if are, therefore both Father and Son. For He 
would not say are of one person; but, on the other hand, He would not say one of diverse. Hence the 
reason why He says, “my judgment is true,” is, that thou mayest hear it briefly, because I am the Son of 
God. But I would have thee in such wise believe that I am the Son of God, that thou mayest understand 
that the Father is with me: I am not Son in such manner as to have left Him; I am not in such manner here 
that I should not be with Him; nor is He in such manner there as not to be with me: I have taken to me the 
form of a servant, yet have I not lost the form of God; therefore He saith, “I am not alone, but I and the 
Father that sent me.” 


10. He had spoken of judgment; He means to speak of testimony. “In your law,” saith He, “it is written that 
the testimony of two men is true. I am one that bear witness of myself, and the Father that sent me 
beareth witness of me.” He expounded the law to them also, if they were not unthankful. For it is a great 
question, my brethren, and to me it certainly appears to have been ordained in a mystery, where God said, 
“In the mouth of two or three witnesses every word shall stand.” Is truth sought by two witnesses? Clearly 
it is; so is the custom of mankind: but yet it may be that even two witnesses lie. The chaste Susanna was 
pressed by two false witnesses: were they not therefore false because they were two? Do we speak of two 
or of three? A whole people lied against Christ. If, then, a people, consisting of a great multitude of men, 
was found a false witness, how is it to be understood that “in the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word shall stand,” unless it be that in this manner the Trinity is mysteriously set forth to us, in which is 
perpetual stability of truth? Dost thou wish to have a good cause? Have two or three witnesses,—the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. In short, when Susanna, the chaste woman and faithful wife, was pressed by 
two false witnesses, the Trinity supported her in her conscience and in secret: that Trinity raised up from 
secrecy one witness, Daniel, and convicted the two. Therefore, because it is written in your law that the 
witness of two men is true, receive our witness, lest ye feel our judgment. “For I,” saith He, “judge not any 
man; but I bear witness of myself:” I defer judgment, I defer not the witness. 


11. Let us, brethren, choose for ourselves God as our judge, God as our witness, against the tongues of 
men, against the weak suspicions of mankind. For He who is the judge disdains not to be witness, nor is 
He advanced in honor when He becomes judge; since He who is witness will also Himself be judge. In 
what way is He witness? Because He asks not another to learn from Him who thou art. In what way is He 
judge? Because He has the power of killing and making alive, of condemning and acquitting, of casting 
down into hell and of raising up into heaven, of joining to the devil and of crowning with the angels. Since, 
therefore, He has this power, He is judge. Now, because He requires not another witness that He may 
know thee; and that He who will hereafter judge thee is now seeing thee, there is no means whereby thou 
canst deceive Him when He begins to judge. For there is no furnishing thyself with false witnesses who 
can circumvent that judge when He shall begin to judge thee. This is what God says to thee: When thou 
despisedst, I did see it; and when thou believedst not, I did not frustrate my sentence. I delayed it, not 
removed it. Thou wouldst not hear what I enjoined, thou shalt feel what I foretold. But if thou hearest 
what I enjoined, thou shalt not feel the evils which I have foretold, but thou shalt enjoy the good things 
which I have promised. 


12. Let it not by any means surprise any one that He says, “My judgment is true; because I am not alone, 
but I and the Father that sent me;” whilst He has said in another place, “The Father judgeth not any man, 
but all judgment hath He given to the Son.” We have already discoursed on these same words of the 
evangelist, and we remind you now that this was not said because the Father will not be with the Son 
when He comes to judge, but because the Son alone will be apparent to the good and the bad in the 
judgment, in that form in which He suffered, and rose again, and ascended into heaven. For at that 
moment, indeed, as they were beholding Him ascending, the angelic voice sounded in the ears of His 
disciples, “So shall He come in like manner as ye have seen Him going into heaven;” that is, in the form of 
man in which He was judged, will He judge, in order that also that prophetic utterance may be fulfilled, 
“They shall look upon Him whom they pierced.” But when the righteous go into eternal life, we shall see 
Him as He is; that will not be the judgment of the living and the dead, but only the reward of the living. 


13. Likewise, let it not surprise you that He says, “In your law it is written that the testimony of two men 
is true,” that any man should hence suppose that this was not also the law of God, because it is not said, 
In the law of God: let him know that, when it is said thus, In your law, it is just as if He said, “In the law 
which was given to you;” given by whom, except by God? Just as we say, “Our daily bread;” and yet we 
say, “Give us this day.” 


TRACTATE XXXVII 


CHAPTER VIII. 19, 20 


1. What in the holy Gospel is spoken briefly ought not briefly to be expounded, so that what is read may 
be understood. The words of the Lord are few, but great; to be valued not by number, but by weight: not to 
be despised because they are few, but to be sought because they are great. You who were present 
yesterday have heard, as we discoursed according to our ability from that which the Lord said, “Ye judge 
after the flesh: I judge not any man. But yet if I judge, my judgment is true; because I am not alone, but I 
and the Father that sent me. It is written in your law, that the testimony of two men is true. I am one that 
bear witness of myself, and the Father that sent me beareth witness of me.” Yesterday, as I have said, from 
these words a discourse was delivered to your ears and to your minds. When the Lord had spoken these 
words, they who heard, “Ye judge after the flesh,” manifested the truth of what they had heard. For they 
answered the Lord, as He spoke of God His Father, and said to Him, “Where is thy Father?” The Father of 
Christ they understood carnally, because they judged the words of Christ after the flesh. But He who 
spoke was openly flesh, but secretly the Word: man visible, God hidden. They saw the covering, and 
despised the wearer: they despised because they knew not; knew not, because they saw not; saw not, 
because they were blind; they were blind, because they believed not. 


2. Let us see, then, what answer the Lord made to this. “Where,” say they, “is thy Father?” For we have 
heard thee say, “I am not alone, but I and the Father that sent me:” we see thee alone, we do not see thy 
Father with thee; how sayest thou that thou art not alone, but that thou art with thy Father? Else show us 
that thy Father is with thee. And the Lord answered them: Do ye know me, that I should show you the 
Father? This is indeed what follows; this is what He answered in His own words, the exposition of which 
we have already premised. For see what He said, “Ye neither know me nor my Father: if ye knew me, ye 
would perhaps know my Father also.” Ye say then, “Where is thy Father?” As if already ye knew me; as if 
what you see were all that I am. Therefore because ye know not me, I do not show you my Father. Ye 
suppose me, in fact, to be a man; hence ye seek a man for my father, because “ye judge after the flesh.” 
But because, according to what you see, I am one thing, and another thing according to what you see not, 
and that I as hidden from you speak of my Father as hidden, it is requisite that you should first know me, 
and then ye know my Father also. 


3. “For if ye knew me, ye would perhaps know my Father also.” He who knows all things is not in doubt 
when He says perhaps, but rebuking. Now see how this very word perhaps, which seems to be a word of 
doubting, may be spoken chidingly. Yea, a word expressive of doubt it is when used by man, for man 
doubts because he knows not; but when a word of doubting is spoken by God, from whom surely nothing 
is hid, it is unbelief that is reproved by that doubting, not the Godhead merely expressing an opinion. For 
men sometimes chidingly express doubt concerning things which they hold certain; that is, use a word of 
doubting, while in their heart they doubt not: just as thou wouldst say to thy slave, if thou wert angry with 
him, “Thou despisest me; but consider, perhaps I am thy master.” Hence also the apostle, speaking to 
some who despised him, says: “And I think that I also have the Spirit of God.” When he says, “I think,” he 
seems to doubt; but he is rebuking, not doubting. And in another place the Lord Jesus Christ Himself, 
rebuking the future unbelief of mankind, saith: “When the Son of man cometh, will He, thinkest thou, find 
faith on the earth?” 


4. You now, as I think, understand how the word perhaps is used here, in case any weigher of words and 
poiser of syllables, as if to show his knowledge of Latin, finds fault with a word which the Word of God 
spoke; and by blaming the Word of God, remain not eloquent, but mute. For who is there that speaks as 
doth the Word which was in the beginning with God? Do not consider these words as we use them, and 
from these wish to measure that Word which is God. Thou hearest the Word indeed, and despisest it; hear 
God and fear Him: “In the beginning was the Word.” Thou referrest to the usage of thy conversation, and 
sayest within thyself, What is a word? What mighty thing is a word? It sounds and passes away; after 
beating the air, it strikes the ear and is no more. Hear further: “The Word was with God;” remained, did 
not by sounding pass away. Perhaps thou still despisest it: “The Word was God.” With thyself, O man, a 
word in thy heart is a different thing from sound; but the word that is with thee, in order to pass to me, 
requires sound for a vehicle as it were. It takes to itself sound, mounts it as a vehicle, runs through the air, 
comes to me and yet does not leave thee. But the sound, in order to come to me, left thee and yet did not 
stay with me. Now has the word that was in thy heart also passed away with the passing sound? Thou 
didst speak thy thought; and, that the thought which was hid with thee might come to me, thou didst 
sound syllables; the sound of the syllables conveyed thy thought to my ear; through my ear thy thought 
descended into my heart, the intermediate sound flew away: but that word which took to itself sound was 
with thee before thou didst sound it, and is with me, because thou didst sound it, without quitting thee. 
Consider this, thou nice weigher of sounds, whoever thou be. Thou despisest the Word of God, thou who 
comprehendest not the word of man. 


5. He, then, by whom all things were made knows all things, and yet He rebukes by doubting: “If ye knew 
me ye would perhaps know my Father also.” He rebukes unbelievers. He spoke a like sentence to the 
disciples, but there is not a word of doubting in it, because there was no occasion to rebuke unbelief. For 
this, “If ye knew me, ye would perhaps know my Father also,” which He said to the Jews, He said also to 
the disciples, when Philip asked, or rather, demanded of Him, saying, “Lord, show us the Father, and it 
sufficeth us:” just as if he said, We already know Thee even ourselves; Thou hast been apparent to us; we 
have seen Thee; Thou hast deigned to choose us; we have followed Thee, have seen Thy marvels, heard 
Thy words of Salvation, have taken Thy precepts upon us, we hope in Thy promises: Thou hast deigned to 


confer much upon us by Thy very presence: but still, while we know Thee, and we do not yet know the 
Father, we are inflamed with desire to see Him whom we do not yet know; and thus, be cause we know 
Thee, but it is not enough until we know the Father, show us the Father and it sufficeth us. And the Lord, 
that they might understand that they knew not what they thought they did already know, said, “Am I so 
long time with you, and ye know me not, Philip? he who hath seen me hath seen the Father.” Has this 
sentence a word of doubting in it? Did He say, He that hath seen me hath perhaps seen the Father? Why 
not? Because it was a believer that listened to Him, not a persecutor of the faith: hence did the Lord not 
rebuke, but teach. “Whoso hath seen me hath seen the Father also:” and here, “If ye knew me, ye would 
know my Father also,” let us remove the word which indicates the unbelief of the hearers, and it is the 
same sentence. 


6. Yesterday we commended it to your consideration, beloved, and said that the sentences of the 
Evangelist John, in which he narrates to us what he learned from the Lord, had not required to be 
discussed, were that possible, except the inventions of heretics had compelled us. Yesterday, then, we 
briefly intimated to you, beloved, that there are heretics who are called Patripassians, or Sabellians after 
their founder: these say that the same is the Father who is the Son; the names different, but the person 
one. When He wills, say they, He is Father; when He wills, He is Son: still He is one. There are likewise 
other heretics who are called Arians. They indeed confess that our Lord Jesus Christ is the only Son of the 
Father; the one, Father of the Son; the other, Son of the Father; that He who is Father is not Son, nor He 
who is Son is Father; they confess that the Son was begotten, but deny His equality. We, namely, the 
catholic faith, coming from the doctrine of the apostles planted in us, received by a line of succession, to 
be transmitted sound to posterity,—the catholic faith, I say, has, between both those parties, that is, 
between both errors, held the truth. In the error of the Sabellians, He is only one; the Father and Son is 
the same person: in the error of the Arians, the Father and the Son are indeed different persons; but the 
Son is not only a different person, but different in nature. Thou midway between these, what sayest thou? 
Thou hast shut out the Sabellian, shut out the Arian also. The Father is Father, the Son is Son; another 
person, not another in nature; for, “I and the Father are one,” which, so far as I could, I pressed on your 
thoughts yesterday. When he hears that word, we are, let the Sabellian go away confounded; when he 
hears the word one, let the Arian go away confounded. Let the catholic steer the bark of his faith between 
both, since in both he must be on his guard against shipwreck. Say thou, then, what the Gospel saith, “I 
and the Father are one.” Not different in nature, because one; not one person, because are. 


7. A little before He said, “My judgment is true; because I am not alone, but I and the Father that sent 
me:” as if He said, The reason why my judgment is true is, because I am the Son of God, because I speak 
the truth, because I am truth itself. Those men, understanding Him carnally, said, “Where is thy Father?” 
Now hear, O Arian: “Ye neither know me, nor my Father;” because, “If ye knew me, ye would know my 
Father also.” What doth this mean, except “I and the Father are one”? When thou seest some person like 
some other,—give heed, beloved, it is a common remark; let not that appear to you difficult which you see 
to be customary,—when, I say, thou seest some person like another, and thou knowest the person to whom 
he is like, thou sayest in wonder, “How like this person is to that!” Thou wouldst not say this unless there 
were two. Here one who does not know the person to whom thou sayest the other is like remarks, “Is he 
so like him?” And thou answerest him: What, dost thou not know that person? Saith he, “No, I do not.” 
Immediately thou, in order to make known to him the person whom he does not know by means of the 
person whom he observes before him, answerest, saying, Having seen this man, thou hast seen the other. 
Thou didst not, surely, assert that they are one person in saying this, or that they are not two; but made 
such answer because of the likeness: “If thou knowest the one, thou knowest the other; for they are very 
like, and there is no difference whatever between them.” Hence also the Lord saith, “If ye knew me, ye 
would know my Father also;” not that the Son is the Father but like the Father. Let the Arian blush. 
Thanks be to the Lord that even the Arian is separate from the Sabellian error, and is not a Patripassian: 
he does not affirm that the Father assumed flesh and came to men, that the Father suffered, rose again, 
and somehow ascended to Himself; this he does not affirm; he acknowledges with me the Father to be 
Father, the Son to be Son. But, O brother, thou hast escaped that shipwreck, why go to the other? Father 
is Father, Son is Son; why dost thou affirm that the Son is unlike, that He is different, another substance? 
If He were unlike, would He say to His disciples, “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father”? Would He 
say to the Jews, “If ye knew me, ye would know my Father also”? How would this be true, unless that 
other was also true, “I and the Father are one”? 


8. “These words spake Jesus in the treasury, speaking in the temple:” great boldness, without fear. For He 
could not suffer if He did not will it, since He were not born if He did not will it. What follows then? “And 
no man laid hold of Him, because His hour was not yet come.” Some, again, when they hear this, believe 
that the Lord Christ was subject to fate, and say: Behold, Christ is held by fate! O, if thy heart were not 
fatuous, thou wouldst not believe in fate. If fate, as some understand it, is derived from fando, that is from 
speaking, how can the Word of God be held by fate, whilst all things that are made are in the Word itself? 
For God has not ordained anything which He did not know beforehand; that which was made was in His 
Word. The world was made; both was made and was there. How both was made and was there? Because 
the house which the builder rears, was previously in his art; and there, a better house, without age, 
without decay: however, to show forth his art, he makes a house; and so, in a manner, a house comes forth 
from a house; and if the house should fall, the art remains. So were all things that are made with the Word 
of God; because God made all things in wisdom, and all that He made were known to Him: for He did not 


learn because He made, but made because He knew. To us they are known, because they are made: to 
Him, if they had not been known, they would not have been made. Therefore the Word went before. And 
what was before the Word? Nothing at all. For were there anything before it, it would not have been said, 
“In the beginning was the Word;” but, In the beginning was the Word made. In short, what says Moses 
concerning the world? “In the beginning God made the heavens and the earth.” Made what was not: well, 
if He made what was not, what was there before? “In the beginning was the Word.” And whence came 
heaven and earth? “All things were made by Him.” Dost thou then put Christ under fate? Where are the 
fates? In heaven, sayest thou, in the order and changes of the stars. How then can fate rule Him by whom 
the heavens and the stars were made; whilst thy own will, if thou thinkest rightly, transcends even the 
stars? Or, because thou knowest that Christ’s flesh was under heaven, is that the reason why thou 
thinkest that Christ’s power was put under the heavens? 


9. Hear, thou fool: “His hour was not yet come;” not the hour in which He should be forced to die, but that 
in which He would deign to be put to death. For Himself knew when He should die: He considered all 
things that were foretold of Him, and awaited all to be finished that was foretold to be before His 
suffering; that when all should be fulfilled, then should come His suffering in set order, not by fatal 
necessity. In short, hear that you may prove. Among the rest that was prophesied of Him, it is also written: 
“They gave me gall for meat, and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.” How this happened, we 
know from the Gospel. First, they gave Him gall; He received it, tasted it, and spat it out. Thereafter, as 
He hung on the cross, that all that was foretold might be fulfilled, He said, “I thirst.” They took a sponge 
filled with vinegar, bound it to a reed, and put it to His mouth; He received it, and said, “It is finished.” 
What did that mean? All things which were prophesied before my death are completed, then what do I 
here any longer? In a word, when He said “It is finished, He bowed His head, and gave up the ghost.” Did 
the thieves, who were nailed beside Him, expire when they would? They were held by the bonds of flesh, 
for they were not the creators of the flesh; fixed by nails, they were a long time tormented, because they 
had not lordship over their weakness. The Lord, however, when He would, took flesh in a virgin’s womb: 
came forth to men when He would; lived among men so long as He would; and when He would He quitted 
the flesh. This is the part of power, not of necessity. This hour, then, He awaited; not the fated, but the 
fitting and voluntary hour; that all might first be fulfilled which behoved to be fulfilled before His decease. 
How could he have been under necessity of fate, when He said in another place, “I have power to lay 
down my life, and I have power to take it again: no man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself and 
take it again?” He showed this power when the Jews sought Him. “Whom seek ye?” saith He. “Jesus,” said 
they. And He answered, “I am He.” When they heard this voice, “they went back and fell to the ground.” 


10. Says one, If he had this power, why, when the Jews insulted him on the cross and said, “If he be the 
Son of God let him come down from the cross,” did He not come down, to show them His power by coming 
down? Because He was teaching us patience, therefore He deferred the demonstration of His power. For if 
He came down, moved as it were at their words, He would be thought to have been overcome by the sting 
of their insults. He did not come down; there He remained fixed, to depart when He would. For what great 
matter was it for Him to descend from the cross, when He could rise again from the sepulchre? Let us, 
then, to whom this is ministered, understand that the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, then concealed, will 
be made manifest in the judgment, of which it is said, “God will come manifest; our God, and He will not 
be silent.” Why is it said, “will come manifest”? Because He, our God,—namely, Christ,—came hidden, will 
come manifest. “And will not be silent:” why this “will not be silent”? Because at first He did keep silence. 
When? When He was judged; that this, too, might be fulfilled which the prophet had foretold: “As a sheep 
He was led to the slaughter, and as a lamb before his shearer is dumb, so He opened not His mouth.” He 
would not have suffered did He not will to suffer: did He not suffer, that blood had not been shed; if that 
blood were not shed, the world would not be redeemed. Therefore let us give thanks to the power of His 
divinity, and to the compassion of His infirmity; both concerning the hidden power which the Jews did not 
recognize, whence it is now said to them, “Ye neither know me nor my Father,” and also concerning the 
flesh assumed, which the Jews did not recognize, and yet knew His lineage: whence He said to them 
elsewhere, “Ye both know me, and ye know whence I am.” Let us know both in Christ, both wherein He is 
equal to the Father and wherein the Father is greater than He. That is the Word, this is the flesh; that is 
God, this is man; but yet Christ is one, God and man. 


TRACTATE XXXVIII 


CHAPTER VIII. 21-25 


1. The lesson of the holy Gospel which preceded to-day’s had concluded thus: that “the Lord spake, 
teaching in the treasury,” what it pleased Him, and what you have heard; “and no one laid hands on Him, 
for His hour was not yet come.” Accordingly, on the Lord’s day we made our subject of discourse what He 
Himself thought fit to give us. We indicated to your Charity why it was said, “His hour was not yet come,” 
lest any in their impiety should have the effrontery to suspect Christ as laid under some fatal necessity. 
For the hour was not yet come when by His own appointment, in accordance with what was predicted 
regarding Him, He should not be forced to die unwillingly, but be ready to be slain. 


2. But of His own passion itself, which lay not in any necessity He was under, but in His own power, all 
that He said in His discourse to the Jews was, “I go away.” For to Christ the Lord’s death was His 
proceeding to the place whence He had come, and from which He had never departed. “I go away,” said 
He, “and ye shall seek me,” not from any longing for me, but in hatred. For after His removal from human 
sight, He was sought for both by those who hated Him and those who loved Him; by the former in a spirit 
of persecution, by the latter with the desire of having Him. In the Psalms the Lord Himself says by the 
prophet, “A place of refuge hath failed me, and there is none that seeketh after my life;” and again He 
says in another place in the Psalms, “Let them be confounded and ashamed who seek after my life.” He 
blamed the former for not seeking, He condemned the latter because they did. For it is wrong not to seek 
the life of Christ, that is, in the way the disciples sought it; and it is wrong to seek the life of Christ, that 
is, in the way the Jews sought it: for the former sought to possess it, these latter to destroy it. Accordingly, 
because these men sought it thus in a wrong way, with a perverted heart, what next did He add? “Ye shall 
seek me, and”—not to let you suppose that ye will seek me for good—’”ye shall die in your sin.” This comes 
of seeking Christ wrongly, to die in one’s sin; this of hating Him, through whom alone salvation could be 
found. For, while men whose hope is in God ought not to render evil even for evil, these men were 
rendering evil for good. The Lord therefore announced to them beforehand, and in His foreknowledge 
uttered the sentence, that they should die in their sin. And then He adds, “Whither I go, ye cannot come.” 
He said the same to the disciples also in another place; and yet He said not to them, “Ye shall die in your 
sin.” But what did He say? The same as to these men: “Whither I go, ye cannot come.” He did not take 
away hope, but foretold delay. For at the time when the Lord spake this to the disciples, they were not 
able to come whither He was going, yet were they to come afterwards; but these men never, to whom in 
His foreknowledge He said, “Ye shall die in your sin.” 


3. But on hearing these words, as is usual with those whose thoughts are carnal, who judge after the 
flesh, and hear and apprehend everything in a carnal way, they said, “Will he kill himself because he said, 
Whither I go ye cannot come.” Foolish words, and overflowing with stupidity! For why could they not go 
whither He would have proceeded had He killed Himself? Were not they themselves to die? What, then, 
means, “Will he kill himself because he said, Whither I go ye cannot come?” If He spake of man’s death, 
what man is there that does not die? Therefore, by “whither I go” He meant, not the going to death, but 
whither He was going Himself after death. Such, then, was their answer, because they did not understand. 


4. And what said the Lord to those who savored of the earth? “And He said unto them, Ye are from 
beneath.” For this cause ye savor of the earth, because ye lick dust like serpents. Ye eat earth! What does 
it mean? Ye feed on earthly things, ye delight in earthly things, ye gape after earthly things, ye have no 
heart for what is above. “Ye are from beneath: I am from above. Ye are of this world: I am not of this 
world.” For how could He be of the world, by whom the world was made? All that are of the world come 
after the world, because the world preceded; and so man is of the world. But Christ was first, and then the 
world; and since Christ was before the world, before Christ there was nothing: because “In the beginning 
was the Word; all things were made by Him.” He, therefore, was of that which is above. But of what that is 
above? Of the air? Perish the thought! there the birds wing their flight. Of the sky that we see? Again I 
say, Perish the thought! it is there that the stars and sun and moon revolve. Of the angels? Neither is this 
to be understood: by Him who made all things were the angels also made. Of what, then, above is Christ? 
Of the Father Himself. Nothing is above that God who begat the Word equal with Himself, co-eternal with 
Himself, only-begotten, timeless, that by Him time’s own foundations should be laid. Understand, then, 
Christ as from above, so as in thy thought to get beyond everything that is made,—the whole creation 
together, every material body, every created spirit, everything in any way subject to change: rise above all, 
as John rose, in order to reach this: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” 


5. Therefore said He, “I am from above. Ye are of this world: I am not of this world. I said therefore unto 
you, that ye shall die in your sins.” He has explained to us, brethren, what He wished to be understood by 
“ye are of this world.” He said therefore in fact, “Ye are of this world,” because they were sinners, 
because they were unrighteous, because they were unbelieving, because they savored of the earthly. For 
what is your opinion as regards the holy apostles? What difference was there between the Jews and the 
apostles? As great as between darkness and light, as between faith and unbelief, as between piety and 
impiety, as between hope and despair, as between love and avarice: surely the difference was great. What 


then, because there was such a difference, were the apostles not of the world? If thy thoughts turn to the 
manner of their birth, and whence they came, inasmuch as all of them had come from Adam, they were of 
this world. But what said the Lord Himself to them? “I have chosen you out of the world.” Those, then, 
who were of the world, became not of the world, and began to belong to Him by whom the world was 
made. But these men continued to be of the world, to whom it was said, “Ye shall die in your sins.” 


6. Let none then, brethren, say, I am not of this world. Whoever thou art as a man, thou art of this world; 
but He who made the world came to thee, and delivered thee from this world. If the world delights thee, 
thou wishest always to be unclean (immundus); but if this world no longer delight thee, thou art already 
clean (mundus). And yet, if through some infirmity the world still delight thee, let Him who cleanseth 
(mundat) dwell in thee, and thou too shalt be clean. But if thou art once clean, thou wilt not continue in 
the world; neither wilt thou hear what was heard by the Jews, “Ye shall die in your sins.” For we are all 
born with sin; we have all in living added to that wherein we were born, and have since become more of 
the world than when we were born of our parents. And where should we be, had He not come, who was 
wholly free from sin, to expiate all sin? And so, because in Him the Jews believed not, they deservedly 
heard [the sentence], “Ye shall die in your sins;” for in no way could ye, who were born with sin, be 
without sin; and yet, said He, if ye believe in me, although it is still true that ye were born with sin, yet in 
your sin ye shall not die. The whole misery, then, of the Jews was just this, not to have sin, but to die in 
their sins. From this it is that every Christian ought to seek to escape; because of this we have recourse to 
baptism; on this account do those whose lives are in danger from sickness or any other cause become 
anxious for help; for this also is the sucking child carried by his mother with pious hands to the church, 
that he may not go out into the world without baptism, and die in the sin wherein he was born. Most 
wretched surely the condition and miserable the lot of these men, who heard from those truth-speaking 
lips, “Ye shall die in your sins!” 


7. But He explains whence this should befall them: “For if ye believe not that I am [He], ye shall die in 
your sins.” I believe, brethren, that among the multitude who listened to the Lord, there were those also 
who should yet believe. But against all, as it were, had that most severe sentence gone forth, “Ye shall die 
in your sin;” and thereby even from those who should yet believe had hope been withdrawn: the others 
were roused to fury, they to fear; yea, to more than fear, they were brought now to despair. But He revived 
their hope; for He added, “If ye believe not that I am, ye shall die in your sins.” Therefore if ye do believe 
that I am, ye shall not die in your sins. Hope was restored to the desponding, the sleeping were aroused, 
their hearts got a fresh awakening; and thereafter very many believed, as the Gospel itself attests in the 
sequel. For members of Christ were there, who had not yet become attached to the body of Christ; and 
among that people by whom He was crucified, by whom He was hanged on a tree, by whom when hanging 
He was mocked, by whom He was wounded with the spear, by whom gall and vinegar were given Him to 
drink, were the members of Christ, for whose sake He said, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” And what will a convert not be forgiven, if the shedding of Christ’s blood is forgiven? What 
murderer need despair, if he was restored to hope by whom even Christ was slain? After this many 
believed; they were presented with Christ’s blood as a gift, that they might drink it for their salvation, 
rather than be held guilty of shedding it. Who can despair? And if the thief was saved on the cross,—a 
murderer shortly before, a little afterwards accused, convicted, condemned, hanged, delivered,—wonder 
not. The place of his conviction was that of his condemnation; while that of his conversion was the place 
also of his deliverance. Among this people, then, to whom the Lord was speaking, were those who should 
yet die in their sin: there were those also who should yet believe on Him who spake, and find deliverance 
from all their sin. 


8. But look at this which is said by Christ the Lord: “If ye believe not that I am, ye shall die in your sins.” 
What is this, “If ye believe not that Iam?” “I am” what? There is nothing added; and because He added 
nothing, He left much to be inferred. For He was expected to say what He was, and yet He said it not. 
What was He expected to say? Perhaps, “If ye believe not that I am” Christ; “if ye believe not that I am” 
the Son of God; “if ye believe not that I am” the Word of the Father; “if ye believe not that I am” the 
founder of the world; “if ye believe not that Iam” the former and re-former, the creator and re-creator, the 
maker and re-maker of man;—”if ye believe not that I am” this, “ye shall die in your sins.” There is much 
implied in His only saying “I am;” for so also had God said to Moses, “I am who am.” Who can adequately 
express what that am means? God by His angel sent His servant Moses to deliver His people out of Egypt 
(you have read and know what you now hear; but I recall it to your minds); He sent him trembling, self 
excusing, but obedient. And while thus excusing himself, he said to God, whom he understood to be 
speaking in the person of the angel: If the people say to me, And who is the God that hath sent thee? what 
shall I say to them? And the Lord answered him, “I am who am;” and added, “Thou shalt say to the 
children of Israel, He who is hath sent me to you.” There also He says not, Iam God; or, I am the framer of 
the world; or, I am the creator of all things; or, Iam the multiplier of the very people to be delivered: but 
only this, “I am who am;” and, “Thou shall say to the children of Israel, He who is.” He added not, Who is 
your God, who is the God of your fathers; but said only this: “He who is hath sent me to you.” Perhaps it 
was too much even for Moses himself, as it is too much for us also, and much more so for us, to 
understand the meaning of such words, “I am who am;” and, “He who is hath sent me to you.” And 
supposing that Moses comprehended it, when would those to whom he was sent comprehend it? The Lord 
therefore put aside what man could not comprehend, and added what he could; for He said also besides, 
“Tam the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” This thou canst comprehend; for 


“Tam who am,” what mind can comprehend? 


9. What then of us? Shall we venture to say anything on such words, “I am who am;” or rather on this, 
that you have heard the Lord saying, “If ye believe not that I am, ye shall die in your sins”? Shall I venture 
with these feeble and scarcely existing powers of mine to discuss the meaning of that which Christ the 
Lord hath said, “If ye believe not that I am”? I shall venture to ask the Lord Himself. Listen to me as one 
asking rather than discussing, inquiring rather than assuming, learning rather than teaching, and fail not 
yourselves also to be asking with me or through me. The Lord Himself, who is everywhere, is also at hand. 
Let Him hear the feeling that prompts to ask, and grant the fruit of understanding. For in what words, 
even were it so that I comprehend something, can I convey to your hearts what I comprehend? What voice 
is adequate? what eloquence sufficient? what powers of intelligence? what faculty of utterance? 


10. I shall speak, then, to our Lord Jesus Christ; I shall speak and may He be pleased to hear me. I believe 
He is present, I am fully assured of it; for He Himself has said, “Lo, I am with you even to the end of the 
world.” O Lord our God, what is that which Thou saidst, “If ye believe not that I am”? For what is there 
that belongs not to the things Thou hast made? Does not heaven so belong? Does not the earth? Does not 
everything in earth and heaven? Does not man himself to whom Thou speakest? Does not the angel whom 
Thou sendest? If all these are things made by Thee, what is that existence Thou hast retained as 
something exclusively Thine own, which Thou hast given to none besides, that Thou mightest be such 
Thyself alone? For how do I hear “I am who am,” as if there were none besides? and how do I hear “If ye 
believe not that I am”? For had they no existence who heard Him? Yea, though they were sinners, they 
were men. What then can I do? What that existence is, let Him tell my heart, let Him tell, let Him declare 
it within; let the inner man hear, the mind apprehend this true existence; for such existence is always 
unvarying in character. For a thing, anything whatever (I have begun as it were to dispute, and have left 
off inquiring. Perhaps I wish to speak what I have heard. May He grant enlargement to my hearing, and to 
yours, while I speak);—for anything, whatever in short be its excellence, if it is changeable, does not truly 
exist; for there is no true existence wherever non-existence has also a place. For whatever can be 
changed, so far as changed, it is not that which was: if it is no longer what it was, a kind of death has 
therein taken place; something that was there has been eliminated, and exists no more. Blackness has 
died out in the silvery locks of the patriarch, comeliness in the body of the careworn and crooked old man, 
strength in the body of the languishing, the [previous] standing posture in the body of one walking, 
walking in the body of one standing, walking and standing in the body of one reclining, speech in the 
tongue of the silent;—whatever changes, and is what it was not, I see there a kind of life in that which is, 
and death in that which was. In fine, when we say of one deceased, Where is that person? we are 
answered, He was. O Truth, it is thou [alone] that truly art! For in all actions and movements of ours, yea, 
in every activity of the creature, I find two times, the past and the future. I seek for the present, nothing 
stands still: what I have said is no longer present; what I am going to say is not yet come: what I have 
done is no longer present; what I am going to do is not yet come: the life I have lived is no longer present; 
the life I have still to live is not yet come. Past and future I find in every creature-movement: in truth, 
which is abiding, past and future I find not, but the present alone, and that unchangeably, which has no 
place in the creature. Sift the mutations of things, thou wilt find was and will be: think on God, thou wilt 
find the is, where was and will be cannot exist. To be so then thyself, rise beyond the boundaries of time. 
But who can transcend the powers of his being? May He raise us thither who said to the Father, “I will 
that they also be with me where I am.” And so, in making this promise, that we should not die in our sins, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, I think, said nothing else by these words, “If ye believe not that I am;” yea, by these 
words I think He meant nothing else than this, “If ye believe not that I am” God, “ye shall die in your 
sins.” Well, God be thanked that He said, “If ye believe not,” and did not say, If ye comprehend not. For 
who can comprehend this? Or is it so, since I have ventured to speak and you have seemed to understand, 
that you have indeed comprehended somewhat of a subject so unspeakable? If then thou comprehendest 
not, faith sets thee free. Therefore also the Lord said not, If ye comprehend not that I am; but said what 
they were capable of attaining, “If ye believe not that I am, ye shall die in your sins.” 


11. And savoring as these men always did of the earth, and ever hearing and answering according to the 
flesh, what did they say to Him? “Who art thou?” For when thou saidst, “If ye believe not that Iam,” thou 
didst not tell us what thou wert. Who art thou, that we may believe? He answered “The Beginning.” Here 
is the existence that [always] is. The beginning cannot be changed: the beginning is self-abiding and all- 
originating; that is, the beginning, to which it has been said, “But thou Thyself art the same, and Thy 
years shall not fail.” “The beginning,” He said, “for so I also speak to you.” Believe me [to be] the 
beginning, that ye may not die in your sins. For just as if by saying, “Who art thou?” they had said nothing 
else than this, What shall we believe thee to be? He replied, “The beginning;” that is, Believe me [to be] 
the “beginning.” For in the Greek expression we discern what we cannot in the Latin. For in Greek the 
word “beginning” (principium, arche), is of the feminine gender, just as with us “law” (lex) is of the 
feminine gender, while it is of the masculine (nomos) with them; or as “wisdom” (sapientia, sophia) is of 
the feminine gender with both. It is the custom of speech, therefore, in different languages to vary the 
gender of words, because in things themselves there is no place for the distinction of sex. For wisdom is 
not really female, since Christ is the Wisdom of God, and Christ is termed of the masculine gender, 
wisdom of the feminine. When then the Jews said, “Who art thou?” He, who knew that there were some 
there who should yet believe, and therefore had said, Who art thou? that so they might come to know 
what they ought to believe regarding Him, replied, “The beginning:” not as if He said, I am the beginning; 


but as if He said, Believe me [to be] the beginning. Which, as I said, is quite evident in the Greek 
language, where beginning (arche) is of the feminine gender. Just as if He had wished to say that He was 
the Truth, and to their question, “Who art thou?” had answered, Veritatem [the Truth]; when to the words, 
“Who art thou?” He evidently ought to have replied, Veritas [the Truth]; that is, I am the Truth. But His 
answer had a deeper meaning, when He saw that they had put the question, “Who art thou?” in such a 
way as to mean, Having heard from thee, “If ye believe not that I am,” what shall we believe thee to be? 
To this He replied, “The beginning:” as if He said, Believe me to be the beginning. And He added “for [as 
such] I also speak to you;” that is, having humbled myself on your account, I have condescended to such 
words. For if the beginning as it is in itself had remained so with the Father, as not to receive the form of a 
servant and speak as man with men; how could they have believed in Him, since their weak hearts could 
not have heard the Word intelligently without some voice that would appeal to their senses? Therefore, 
said He, believe me to be the beginning; for, that you may believe, I not only am, but also speak to you. 
But on this subject I have still much to say to you; may it therefore please your Charity that we reserve 
what remains, and by His gracious aid deliver it tomorrow. 


TRACTATE XXxXIX 


CHAPTER VIII. 26, 27 


1. The words of our Lord Jesus Christ, which He had addressed to the Jews, so regulating His discourse 
that the blind saw not, and believers’ eyes were opened, are these, which have been read to-day from the 
holy Gospel: “Then said the Jews, Who art thou?” Because the Lord had said before, “If ye believe not that 
I am, ye shall die in your sins.” To this accordingly they rejoined, “Who art thou?” as if seeking to know on 
whom they ought to believe, so as not to die in their sin. He replied to those who asked Him: “Who art 
thou?” by saying, “The beginning, for [so] also I speak to you.” If the Lord has called Himself the 
beginning, it may be inquired whether the Father also is the beginning. For if the Son who has a Father is 
the beginning, how much more easily must God the Father be understood as the beginning, who has 
indeed the Son whose Father He is, but has no one from whom He Himself proceedeth? For the Son is the 
Son of the Father, and the Father certainly is the Father of the Son; but the Son is called God of God,—the 
Son is called Light of Light; the Father is called Light, but not, of Light,—the Father is called God, but not, 
of God. If, then, God of God, Light of Light, is the beginning, how much more easily may we understand as 
such that Light, from whom the Light [cometh], and God, of whom is God? It seems, therefore, absurd, 
dearly beloved, to call the Son the beginning, and not to call the Father the beginning also. 


2. But what shall we do? Are there, then, two beginnings? Let us beware of saying so. What then, if both 
the Father is the beginning and the Son the beginning, how are there not two beginnings? In the same 
way that we call the Father God, and the Son God, and yet say not that there are two Gods; and yet He 
who is the Father is not the Son, He who is the Son is not the Father; and the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of the 
Father and of the Son, is neither the Father nor the Son. Although, then, as Catholic ears have been 
taught in the bosom of mother Church, neither He who is the Father is the Son, nor He who is the Son is 
the Father, nor is the Holy Spirit, of the Father and of the Son, either the Son or the Father, yet we say not 
that there are three Gods; although, if we are asked of each apart, we must, of whichever we are 
questioned, confess that He is God. 


3. But all this seems absurd to those who drag up familiar things to a level with things little known, visible 
things with invisible, and compare the creature to the Creator. For unbelievers sometimes question us and 
say: Whom you call the Father, do you call him God? We answer, God. Whom you call the Son, do you call 
him God? We answer, God. Whom you call the Holy Spirit, do you call him God? We answer, God. Then, say 
they, are the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit three Gods? We answer, No. They are confounded, 
because they are not enlightened; they have their heart shut up, because they want the key of faith. Let us 
then, brethren, by an antecedent faith that heals the eye of our heart, receive without obscurity what we 
understand,—and what we understand not, believe without hesitation; let us not quit the foundation of 
faith in order to reach the summit of perfection. The Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy Spirit is God: 
and yet He is not the Father who is the Son, nor He the Son who is the Father, and the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of the Father and the Son, is neither the Father nor the Son. The Trinity is one God. The Trinity is 
one eternity, one power, one majesty;—three, [but not three] Gods. Let not the reviler answer me: “Three 
what, then? For,” he adds, “if there are three, you must say, three what?” I reply: The Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit. “See,” he says, “you have named three; but express what the three are?” Nay, count 
them yourself; for I make out three when I say, the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit. For the Father 
is God as respects Himself, but [He is] the Father as respects the Son; the Son is God as respects Himself, 
but He is the Son as regards the Father. 


4. What I say you may gather from daily analogies. So it is with one man and another, if the one be a 
father, the other his son. He is man as regards himself, but a father as regards his son; and the son man as 
respects himself, but a son as respects his father. For father is a name given relatively, and so with son; 
but these are two men. And certainly God the Father is Father in a relative sense, that is, in relation to the 
Son; and God the Son is Son relatively, that is, in relation to the Father; but not as the former are two men 
are these two Gods. Why is it not so here? Because that belongs to one sphere and this to another; for this 
is divine. There is here something ineffable which cannot be explained in words, that there should both 


be, and not be, number. For see if there appear not a kind of number, Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost— 
the Trinity. If three, three what? Here number fails. And so God neither keeps apart from number, nor is 
comprehended by number. Because there are three, there is a kind of number. If you ask three what, 
number ceases. Hence it is said, “Great is our Lord, and great His power; and of His understanding there 
is no number.” When you have begun to reflect, you begin to number; when you have numbered, you 
cannot tell what you have numbered. The Father is Father, the Son is Son, the Holy Spirit is the Holy 
Spirit. What are these three, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit? Are They not three Gods? No. Are 
They not three Almighties? No. Not three Creators of the world? No. Is the Father then almighty? 
Manifestly almighty. And is the Son then not almighty? Clearly the Son is also almighty. And is the Holy 
Spirit then not almighty? He, too, is almighty. Are there then three Almighties? No; only one Almighty. 
Only in Their relation to each other do They suggest number, not in Their essential existence. For though 
God the Father is, as respects Himself, God along with the Son and the Holy Spirit, there are not three 
Gods; and, though as respects Himself He is omnipotent, as well as the Son and the Holy Spirit, there are 
not three omnipotents; for in truth He is the Father not in respect to Himself, but to the Son; nor is the 
Son so in respect to Himself, but to the Father; nor is the Spirit so as regards Himself, in as far as He is 
called the Spirit of the Father and of the Son. I have no name to give the three, save the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, one God, one Almighty. And so one beginning. 


5. Take an illustration from the Holy Scriptures, whereby you may in some measure comprehend what I 
am saying. After our Lord Jesus Christ rose again, and was pleased to ascend into heaven, at the end of 
ten days He sent from thence the Holy Spirit, by whom those who were present in that one chamber were 
filled, and began to speak in the languages of all nations. The Lord’s murderers, terrified by the miracle, 
were pricked to the heart and sorrowed; sorrowing, were changed; and being changed, believed. There 
were added to the Lord’s body, that is, to the number of believers, three thousand people. And so also by 
the working of another miracle there were added other five thousand. A considerable community was 
created, in which all, receiving the Holy Spirit, by whom spiritual love was kindled, were by their very 
love and fervor of spirit welded into one, and began in the very unity of fellowship to sell all that they had, 
and to lay the price at the apostles’ feet, that distribution might be made to every one as each had need. 
And the Scripture says this of them, that “they were of one soul and one heart toward God.” Give heed 
then, brethren, and from this acknowledge the mystery of the Trinity, how it is we say, There is both the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and yet there is one God. See! there were so many thousands of 
these, and yet there was one heart; there were so many thousands, and one soul. But where? In God. How 
much more so God Himself? Do I err at all in word when I call two men two souls, or three men three 
souls, or many men many souls? Surely I speak correctly. Let them approach God, and one soul belongs to 
all. If by approaching God many souls by love become one soul, and many hearts one heart, what of the 
very fountain of love in the Father and Son? Is it not still more so here that the Trinity is one God? For 
thence, of that Holy Spirit, does love come to us, as the apostle says: “The love of God is shed abroad in 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.” If then the love of God, shed abroad in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us, makes many souls one soul, and many hearts one heart, how 
much rather are the Father and Son and Holy Spirit, one God, one light, and one beginning? 


6. Let us hear, then, the Beginning who speaks to us: “I have,” said He, “many things to say of you and to 
judge.” You remember that He said, “I do not judge any one.” See, now He says, “I have many things to 
say of you and to judge.” But, “I do not judge” is one thing: “I have to judge” is another; for He had come 
to save the world, not to judge the world. In saying, “I have many things to say of you and to judge,” He 
speaks of the future judgment. For therefore did He ascend, that He may come to judge the living and the 
dead. No one will judge more justly than He who was unjustly judged. “Many things,” said He, “have I to 
say of you and to judge; but He that sent me is true.” See how the Son, His equal, gives glory to the 
Father. For He sets us an example, and says as it were in our hearts: O believer, if thou hearest my gospel, 
the Lord thy God saith to thee, when I, in the beginning God the Word with God, equal with the Father, 
coeternal with Him that begat, give glory to Him whose Son I am, how canst thou be proud before Him, 
whose servant thou art? 


7. “IT have many things,” He said, “to say of you and to judge: but He that sent me is true;” as if He had 
said, Therefore I judge the truth, because, as the Son of the True One, I am the truth. The Father true, the 
Son the truth,—which do we account the greater? Let us reflect, if we can, which is the greater, the True 
One or the Truth. Take some other instances. Is a pious man, or piety, the more comprehensive? Surely 
piety itself; for the pious is derived from piety, not piety from the pious. For piety may still exist, though he 
who was pious became impious. He has lost his piety, but has taken nothing from piety itself. What also of 
comely and comeliness? Comeliness is more than comely; for comeliness gives existence to the comely, 
not the comely to comeliness. And so of chaste and chastity. Chastity is clearly something more than 
chaste. For if chastity had no existence, one would have no ground to be chaste; but though one may 
refuse to be chaste, chastity remains entire. If then the term piety implies more than the term pious, 
comeliness more than comely, chastity than chaste, shall we say that the Truth is more than the True One? 
If we say so, we shall begin to say that the Son is greater than the Father. For the Lord Himself says most 
distinctly, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life.” Therefore, if the Son is the truth, what is the Father 
but what the Truth Himself says, “He that sent me is true”? The Son is the truth, the Father true. I inquire 
which is the greater, but find equality. For the true Father is true not because He contained a part of that 
truth, but because He begat it entire. 


8. I see I must speak more plainly. And, not to detain you long, let me treat only of this point to-day. When 
I have finished what, with God’s help, I wish to say, my discourse shall close. I have said this, then, to 
enlist your attention. Every soul, as being a thing, is mutable; and although a great creature, yet a 
creature; though superior to the body, yet made. Every soul, then, since it is changeable—that is, 
sometimes believes, sometimes disbelieves; at one time wishes, at another time refuses; at one time is 
adulterous, at another chaste; now good, and again wicked,—is changeable. But God is that which is, and 
so has retained as His own peculiar name, “I am who am.” Such also is the Son, when He says, “If ye 
believe not that I am;” and thereto pertains also, “Who art thou? The Beginning” (ver. 25). God therefore 
is unchangeable, the soul changeable. When the soul receives from God the elements of its goodness it 
becomes good by participation, just as by participation thine eye seeth. For it sees not when the light is 
withdrawn, while so long as it shares in the light it sees. Since then by participation the soul is made 
good, if it changes and becomes bad, the goodness remains that made it good. For there is a goodness of 
which it partook when good; and when it has turned to evil, that goodness continues entire. If the soul fall 
away and become evil, there is no lessening of goodness; if it return and become good, that goodness is 
not enlarged. Thine eye participates in this light, and thou seest. Is it shut? Then thou hast not diminished 
the light. Is it open? Thou hast not increased the light. By this illustration, brethren, understand that if the 
soul is pious, there is piety with God, of which the soul is partaker; if the soul is chaste, there is chastity 
with God, of which it partakes; if it is good, there is goodness with God, of which it partakes; if it is true, 
there is truth with God, of which the soul is partaker. Whereof if the soul is no partaker, every man is 
false; and if every man may be false, no man is true of himself. But the true Father is true of Himself, for 
He begat the Truth. It is one thing to say, That man is true, for he has taken in the truth: it is another, God 
is true, for He begat the Truth. See then how God is true,—not by participating in, but by generating the 
Truth. I see you have understood me, and am glad. Let this suffice you to-day. The rest, according as He 
gives it, we shall expound when the Lord pleases. 


TRACTATE XL 


CHAPTER VIII. 28-32 


1. Of the holy Gospel according to John, which you see in our hand, your Charity has already heard much, 
whereon by God’s grace we have discoursed according to our ability, pressing on your notice that this 
evangelist, specially, has chosen to speak of the Lord’s divinity, wherein He is equal with the Father and 
the only Son of God; and on that account he has been compared to the eagle, because no other bird is 
understood to take a loftier flight. Accordingly, to what follows in order, as the Lord enables us to treat of 
it, listen with all your attention. 


2. We have spoken to you on the preceding passage, suggesting how the Father may be understood as 
True, and the Son as the Truth. But when the Lord Jesus said, “He that sent me is true,” the Jews 
understood not that He spake to them of the Father. And He said to them, as you have just heard in the 
reading, “When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then shall ye know that I am, and [that] I do nothing of 
myself; but as the Father hath taught me, I speak these things.” What means this? For it looks as if all He 
said was, that they would know who He was after His passion. Without doubt, therefore, He saw that 
some there, whom He Himself knew, whom with the rest of His saints He Himself in His foreknowledge 
had chosen before the foundation of the world, would believe after His passion. These are the very 
persons whom we are constantly commending, and with much entreaty setting forth for your imitation. 
For on the sending down of the Holy Spirit after the Lord’s passion, and resurrection, and ascension, 
when miracles were being done in the name of Him whom, as if dead, the persecuting Jews had despised, 
they were pricked in their hearts; and they who in their rage slew Him were changed and believed; and 
they who in their rage shed His blood, now in the spirit of faith drank it; to wit, those three thousand, and 
those five thousand Jews whom now He saw there, when He said, “When ye have lifted up the Son of man, 
then shall ye know that I am [He].” It was as if He had said, I let your recognition lie over till I have 
completed my passion: in your own order ye shall know who I am. Not that all who heard Him were only 
then to believe, that is, after the Lord’s passion; for a little after it is said, “As He spake these words, many 
believed on Him;” and the Son of man was not yet lifted up. But the lifting up He is speaking of is that of 
His passion, not of His glorification; of the cross, not of heaven; for He was exalted there also when He 
hung on the tree. But that exaltation was His humiliation; for then He became obedient even to the death 
of the cross. This required to be accomplished by the hands of those who should afterwards believe, and 
to whom He says, “When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then shall ye know that I am [He].” And why 
so, but that no one might despair, however guilty his conscience, when he saw those forgiven their 
homicide who had slain the Christ? 


3. The Lord then, recognizing such in that crowd, said, “When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then shall 
ye know that I am [He].” You know already what “I am” signifies; and we must not be continually 
repeating, lest so great a subject beget distaste. Recall that, “I am who am,” and “He who is hath sent 
me,” and you will recognize the meaning of the words, “Then shall ye know that I am.” But both the 
Father is, and the Holy Spirit is. To the same is belongs the whole Trinity. But because the Lord spake as 
the Son, in order that, when He says, “Then shall ye know that I am,” there might be no chance of 
entrance for the error of the Sabellians, that is, of the Patripassians,—an error which I have charged you 
not to hold, but to beware of,—the error, I mean, of those who have said, The Father and Son are one and 


the same; two names, but one reality;—to guard them against that error, when the Lord said, “Then shall 
ye know that I am,” that He might not be understood as Himself the Father, He immediately added, “And I 
do nothing of myself; but as my Father taught me, I speak these things.” Already was the Sabellian 
beginning to rejoice over the discovery of a ground for his error; but immediately on showing himself as it 
were in the shade, he was confounded by the light of the following sentence. Thou thoughtest that He was 
the Father, because He said, “I am.” Hear now that He is the Son: “And I do nothing of myself.” What 
means this, “I do nothing of myself”? Of myself I am not. For the Son is God, of the Father; but the Father 
is God, yet not of the Son. The Son is God of God, and the Father is God, but not of God. The Son is light of 
light; and the Father is light, but not of light. The Son is, but there is [One] of whom He is; and the Father 
is, but there is none of whom He is. 


4. Let not then, my brethren, His further words, “As my Father hath taught me, I speak these things,” be 
the occasion of any carnal thought stealing into your minds. For human weakness cannot think, but as it is 
accustomed to act and to hear. Do not then set before your eyes as it were two men, one the father, the 
other the son, and the father speaking to the son; as any one of you may do, when you say something to 
your son, admonishing and instructing him how to speak, to charge his memory with what you have told 
him, and, having done so, to express it in words, to enunciate distinctly, and convey to the ears of others 
what he has apprehended with his own. Think not thus, lest you be fabricating idols in your heart. The 
human shape, the outlines of human limbs, the form of human flesh, the outward senses, stature and 
motions of the body, the functions of the tongue, the distinctions of sounds,—think not of such as existing 
in that Trinity, save as they pertain to the servant-form, which the only-begotten Son assumed, when the 
Word was made flesh to dwell among us. Thereof I forbid thee not, human weakness, to think according to 
thy knowledge: nay, rather I require thee. If the faith that is in thee be true, think of Christ as such; but as 
such of the Virgin Mary, not of God the Father. He was an infant, He grew as a man, He walked as a man, 
He hungered, He thirsted as a man, He slept as a man; at last He suffered as a man, hung on the tree, was 
slain and buried as a man. In the same form He rose again; in the same, before the eyes of His disciples, 
He ascended into heaven; in the same will He yet come to judgment. For angel lips have declared in the 
Gospel, “He shall so come in like manner as ye have seen Him go into heaven.” When then you think of 
the servant-form in Christ, think of a human likeness, if you have faith; but when you think, “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God,” away with all human 
fashioning from your heart. Banish from your thoughts everything bounded by corporeal limits, included 
in local measurement, or spread out in a mass, how great soever its size. Perish utterly such a figment 
from your heart. Think, if you can, on the beauty of wisdom, picture to yourself the beauty of 
righteousness. Has that a shape? a size? a color? It has none of these, and yet it is; for if it were not, it 
would neither be loved nor worthy of praise, nor be cherished in our heart and life as an object of honor 
and affection. But men here become wise; and whence would they so, had wisdom no existence? And 
further, O man, if thou canst not see thine own wisdom with the eyes of the flesh, nor think of it by the 
same mental imagery as thou canst of bodily things, wilt thou dare to thrust the shape of a human body on 
the wisdom of God? 


5. What shall we say then, brethren? How spake the Father to the Son, seeing that the Son says, “As the 
Father taught me, I speak these things”? Did He speak to Him? When the Father taught the Son, did He 
use words, as you do when you teach your son? How could He use words to the Word! What words, many 
in number, could be used to the one Word? Did the Word of the Father approach His ears to the Father’s 
mouth? Such things are carnal: banish them from your hearts. For this I say, if only you have understood 
my words, I certainly have spoken and my words have sounded, and by their sound have reached your 
ears, and through your sense of hearing have carried their meaning to your mind, if so be you have 
understood. Suppose that some person of Latin speech has heard, but has only heard without 
understanding, what I have said. As regards the noise issuing from my mouth, he who has understood not 
has been a sharer therein just like yourselves. He has heard that sound; the same syllables have smote on 
his ears, but they have produced no effect on his mind. Why? Because he understood not. But if you have 
understood, whence comes your understanding? My words have sounded in the ear: have I kindled any 
light in the heart? Without doubt, if what I have said is true, and this truth you have not only heard, but 
also understood, two things have there been wrought (distinguish between them), hearing and 
intelligence. Hearing has been wrought by me, but by whom has understanding? I have spoken to the ear, 
that you might hear; who has spoken to your heart for understanding? Doubtless some one has also said 
something to your heart, that not only the noise of words might strike your ear, but something also of the 
truth might descend into your heart. Some one has spoken also to your heart, but you do not see him. If, 
brethren, you have understood, your heart also has been spoken to. Intelligence is the gift of God. And 
who, if you have understood, has spoken so in your heart, but He to whom the Psalm says, “Give me 
understanding, that I may learn Thy commandments?” For example, the bishop has spoken. What has he 
said, some one asks. You repeat what he has spoken, and add, He has said the truth. Then another, who 
has not understood, says, What has he said, or what is it you are praising? Both have heard me; I have 
spoken to both; but to one of them God has spoken. If we may compare small things with great (for what 
are we to Him?), something, I know not what, of an incorporeal and spiritual kind God works in us, which 
is neither sound to strike the ear, nor color to be discerned by the eyes, nor smell to enter the nostrils, nor 
taste to be judged of by the mouth, nor anything hard or soft to be sensible to the touch; yet something 
there is which it is easy to feel,—impossible to explain. If then God, as I was saying, speaks in our hearts 
without sound, how speaks He to His Son? Thus then, brethren, think thus as much as you can, if, as I 


have said, we may in some measure compare small things with great: think thus. In an incorporeal way 
the Father spoke to the Son, because in an incorporeal way the Father begot the Son. Nor did He so teach 
Him as if He had begotten Him untaught; but to have taught Him is the same as to have begotten Him full 
of knowledge; and this, “The Father hath taught me,” is the same as, The Father hath begotten me already 
knowing. For if, as few understand, the nature of the Truth is simple, to be is to the Son the same as to 
know. From Him therefore He has knowledge, from whom He has being. Not that from Him He had first 
being, and afterwards knowledge; but as in begetting He gave Him to be, so in begetting He gave Him to 
know; for, as was said, to the simple nature of the Truth, being is not one thing and knowing another, but 
one and the same. 


6. Thus then He spoke to the Jews, and added, “And He that sent me is with me.” He had already said this 
also before, but of this important point He is constantly reminding them,—”He sent me,” and “He is with 
me.” If then, O Lord, He is with Thee, not so much hath the One been sent by the other, but ye Both have 
come. And yet, while Both are together, One was sent, the Other was the sender; for incarnation is a 
sending, and the incarnation itself belongs only to the Son and not to the Father. The Father therefore 
sent the Son, but did not withdraw from the Son. For it was not that the Father was absent from the place 
to which He sent the Son. For where is not the Maker of all things? Where is He not, who said, “I fill 
heaven and earth”? But perhaps the Father is everywhere, and the Son not so? Listen to the evangelist: 
“He was in this world, and the world was made by Him.” Therefore said He, “He that sent me,” by whose 
power as Father I am incarnate, “is with me,—hath not left me.” Why hath He not left me? “He hath not 
left me,” He says, “alone; for I do always those things that please Him.” That equality exists always; not 
from a certain beginning, and then onwards; but without beginning, without end. For Divine generation 
has no beginning in time, since time itself was created by the Only-begotten. 


7. “As He spake these words, many believed on Him.” Would that, while I speak also, many, who before 
this were otherwise disposed, understood and believed on Him! For perhaps there are some Arians in this 
large assembly. I dare not suspect that there are any Sabellians, who say that the Father Himself is one 
with the Son, seeing that heresy is too old, and has been gradually eviscerated. But that of the Arians 
seems still to have some movement about it, like that of a putrefying carcase, or certainly, at the most, like 
a man at the last gasp; and from this some still require deliverance, just as from that other many were 
delivered. This province, indeed, did not use to have such; but ever since the arrival of many foreigners, 
some of these have also found their way to our neighborhood. See then, while the Lord spoke these words, 
many Jews believed on Him. May I see also that, while I am speaking, Arians are believing, not on me, but 
with me! 


mou 


8. “Then said the Lord to those Jews who believed on Him, If ye continue in my word.” “Continue,” I say, 
for you are now initiated and have begun to be there. “If ye continue,” that is, in the faith which is now 
begun in you who believe, to what will you attain? See the nature of the beginning, and whither it leads. 
You have loved the foundation, give heed to the summit, and out of this low condition seek that other 
elevation. For faith has humility, but knowledge and immortality and eternity possess not lowliness, but 
loftiness; that is, upraising, all-sufficiency, eternal stability, full freedom from hostile assault, from fear of 
failure. That which has its beginning in faith is great, but is despised. In a building also the foundation is 
usually of little account with the unskilled. A large trench is made, and stones are thrown in every way 
and everywhere. No embellishment, no beauty are apparent there; just as also in the root of a tree there is 
no appearance of beauty. And yet all that delights you in the tree has sprung from the root. You look at the 
root and feel no delight: you look at the tree and admire it. Foolish man! what you admire has grown out 
of that which gave you no delight. The faith of believers seems a thing of little value,—you have no scales 
to weigh it. Hear then to what it attains, and see its greatness: as the Lord Himself says in another place, 
“If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed.” What is there of less account than that, yet what is there 
pervaded with greater energy? What more minute, yet what more fervidly expansive? And so “ye” also, He 
says, “if ye continue in my word,” wherein ye have believed, to what will ye be brought? “ye shall be my 
disciples indeed.” And what does that benefit us? “and ye shall know the truth.” 


9. What, brethren, does He promise believers? “And ye shall know the truth.” Why so? Had they not come 
to such knowledge when the Lord was speaking? If they had not, how did they believe? They believed, not 
because they knew, but that they might come to know. For we believe in order that we may know, we do 
not know in order that we may believe. For what we shall yet know, neither eye hath seen, nor ear heard, 
nor hath it entered the heart of man. For what is faith, but believing what you see not? Faith then is to 
believe what you see not; truth, to see what you have believed, as He Himself saith in a certain place. The 
Lord then walked on earth, first of all, for the creation of faith, He was man, He was made in a low 
condition. He was seen by all, but not by all was He known. By many was He rejected, by the multitude 
was He slain, by few was He mourned; and yet even by those who mourned Him, His true being was still 
unrecognized. All this is the beginning as it were of faith’s lineaments and future up-building. As the Lord, 
referring thereto, saith in a certain place, “He that loveth me keepeth my commandments; and he that 
loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will manifest myself to him.” They certainly 
already saw the person to whom they were listening; and yet to them, if they loved Him, does He give it as 
a promise that they should see Him. So also here, “Ye shall know the truth.” How so? Is that not the truth 
which Thou hast been speaking? The truth it is, but as yet it is only believed, not beheld. If you abide in 
that which is believed, you shall attain to that which is seen. Hence John himself, the holy evangelist, says 


in his epistle, “Dearly beloved, we are the sons of God; but it is not yet apparent what we shall be.” We are 
so already, and something we shall be. What more shall we be than we are? Listen: “It is not yet apparent 
what we shall be: [but] we know that, when He shall appear, we shall be like Him.” How? “For we shall 
see Him as He is.” A great promise, but the reward of faith. You seek the reward; then let the work 
precede. If you believe, ask for the reward of faith; but if you believe not, with what face can you seek the 
reward of faith? “If” then “ye continue in my word, ye shall be my disciples indeed,” that ye may behold 
the very truth as it is, not through sounding words, but in dazzling light, wherewith He shall satisfy us: as 
we read in the psalm, “The light of Thy countenance is impressed upon us.” We are God’s money: we have 
wandered away as coin from the treasury. The impression that was stamped upon us has been rubbed out 
by our wandering. He has come to refashion, for He it was that fashioned us at first; and He is Himself 
asking for His money, as Caesar for his. Therefore He says, “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s:” “to Caesar his money, to God yourselves. And then 
shall the truth be reproduced in us. 


10. What shall I say to your Charity? Oh that our hearts were in some measure aspiring after that 
ineffable glory! Oh that we were passing our pilgrimage in sighs, and loving not the world, and continually 
pushing onwards with pious minds to Him who hath called us! Longing is the very bosom of the heart. We 
shall attain, if with all our power we give way to our longing. Such in our behalf is the object of the divine 
Scriptures, of the assembling of the people, of the celebration of the sacra ments, of holy baptism, of 
singing God’s praise, and of this our own exposition,—that this longing may not only be implanted and 
germinate, but also expand to such a measure of capacity as to be fit to take in what eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor hath entered into the heart of man. But love with me. He who loves God is not much in 
love with money. And I have but touched on this infirmity, not venturing to say, He loves not money at all, 
but, He loves not money much; as if money were to be loved, but not in a great degree. Oh, were we 
loving God worthily, we should have no love at all for money! Money then will be thy means of pilgrimage, 
not the stimulant of lust; something to use for necessity, not to joy over as a means of delight. Love God, if 
He has wrought in thee somewhat of that which thou hearest and praisest. Use the world: let not the 
world hold thee captive. Thou art passing on the journey thou hast begun; thou hast come, again to 
depart, not to abide. Thou art passing on thy journey, and this life is but a wayside inn. Use money as the 
traveller at an inn uses table, cup, pitcher, and couch, with the purpose not of remaining, but of leaving 
them behind. If such you would be, you, who can stir up your hearts and hear me; if such you would be, 
you will attain to His promises. It is not too much for your strength, for mighty is the hand of Him who 
hath called you. He hath called you. Call upon Him, say to Him, Thou hast called us, we call upon Thee; 
see, we have heard Thee calling us, hear us calling upon Thee: lead us whither Thou hast promised; 
perfect what Thou hast begun; forsake not Thine own gifts; leave not Thine own field; let Thy tender 
shoots yet be gathered into Thy barn. Temptations abound in the world, but greater is He who made the 
world. Temptations abound, but he fails not whose hope reposes in Him in whom there is no deficiency. 


11. I have been exhorting you, brethren, to this in such words, because the freedom of which our Lord 
Jesus Christ speaks belongs not to this present time. Look at what He added: “Ye shall be my disciples 
indeed; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall set you free.” What means that—”shall set you 
free”? It shall make you freemen. In a word, the carnal, and fleshly-minded Jews—not those who had 
believed, but those in the crowd who believed not—thought that an injury was done them, because He 
said to them, “The truth shall make you free.” They were indignant at being designated as slaves. And 
slaves truly they were; and He explains to them what slavery it is, and what is that future freedom which 
is promised by Himself. But of this liberty and of that slavery it were too long to speak to-day. 


TRACTATE XLI 


CHAPTER VIII. 31-36 


1. Of what follows of the previous lesson, and has been read publicly to us to-day from the holy Gospel, I 
then deferred speaking, because I had already said much, and of that liberty into which the grace of the 
Saviour calleth us it was needful to treat in no cursory or negligent way. Of this, by the Lord’s help, we 
purpose speaking to you to-day. For those to whom the Lord Jesus Christ was speaking were Jews, in a 
large measure indeed His enemies, but also in some measure already become, and yet to be, His friends; 
for some He saw there, as we have already said, who should yet believe after His passion. Looking to 
these, He had said, “When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then shall ye know that I am [He].” There 
also were those who, when He so spake, straightway believed. To them He spake what we have heard to- 
day: “Then said Jesus to those Jews who believed on Him, If ye continue in my word, ye shall be my 
disciples indeed.” By continuing ye shall be so; for as now ye are believers, by so continuing ye shall be 
beholders. Hence there follows, “And ye shall know the truth.” The truth is unchangeable. The truth is 
bread, which refreshes our minds and fails not; changes the eater, and is not itself changed into the eater. 
The truth itself is the Word of God, God with God, the only-begotten Son. This Truth was for our sake 
clothed with flesh, that He might be born of the Virgin Mary, and the prophecy fulfilled, “Truth has sprung 
from the earth.” This Truth then, when speaking to the Jews, lay hid in the flesh. But He lay hid not in 
order to be denied, but to be deferred [in His manifestation]; to be deferred, in order to suffer in the flesh; 
and to suffer in the flesh, in order that flesh might be redeemed from sin. And so our Lord Jesus Christ, 
standing full in sight as regards the infirmity of flesh, but hid as regards the majesty of Godhead, said to 


those who had believed on Him, when He so spake, “If ye continue in my word, ye shall be my disciples 
indeed.” For he that endureth to the end shall be saved. “And ye shall know the truth,” which now is hid 
from you, and speaks to you. “And the truth shall free you.” This word, liberabit [shall free], the Lord hath 
taken from libertas [freedom]. For liberat [frees, delivers] is properly nothing else but liberum facit 
[makes free]. As salvat [he saves] is nothing else but salvum facit [he makes safe]; as he heals is nothing 
else but he makes whole; he enriches is nothing else but he makes rich; so liberat [he frees] is nothing 
else but liberum facit [he makes free]. This is clearer in the Greek word. For in Latin usage we commonly 
say that a man is delivered (liberari), in regard not to liberty, but only to safety, just as one is said to be 
delivered from some infirmity. So is it said customarily, but not properly. But the Lord made such use of 
this word in saying, “And the truth shall make you free (liberabit),” that in the Greek tongue no one could 
doubt that He spake of freedom. 


2. In short, the Jews also so understood and “answered Him;” not those who had already believed, but 
those in that crowd who were not yet believers. “They answered Him, We are Abraham’s seed, and were 
never in bondage to any man: how sayest thou, Ye shall be free?” But the Lord had not said, “Ye shall be 
free,” but, “The truth shall make you free.” That word, however, they, because, as I have said, it is clearly 
so in the Greek, understood as pointing only to freedom, and puffed themselves up as Abraham’s seed, 
and said, “We are Abraham’s seed, and were never in bondage to any man: how sayest thou, Ye shall be 
free?” O inflated skin! such is not magnanimity, but windy swelling. For even as regards freedom in this 
life, how was that the truth when you said, “We were never in bondage to any man”? Was not Joseph sold? 
Were not the holy prophets led into captivity? And again, did not that very nation, when making bricks in 
Egypt, also serve hard rulers, not only in gold and silver, but also in clay? If you were never in bondage to 
any man, ungrateful people, why is it that God is continually reminding you that He delivered you from 
the house of bondage? Or mean you, perchance, that your fathers were in bondage, but you who speak 
were never in bondage to any man? How then were you now paying tribute to the Romans, out of which 
also you formed a trap for the Truth Himself, as if to ensnare Him, when you said, “Is it lawful to give 
tribute to Caesar?” in order that, had He said, It is lawful, you might fasten on Him as one ill-disposed to 
the liberty of Abraham’s seed; and if He said, It is not lawful, you might slander Him before the kings of 
the earth, as forbidding the payment of tribute to such? Deservedly were you defeated on producing the 
money, and compelled yourselves to concur in your own capture. For there it was told you, “Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s,” after your own reply, that the 
money-piece bore the image of Caesar. For as Caesar looks for his own image on the coin, so God looks for 
His in man. Thus, then, did He answer the Jews. I am moved, brethren, by the hollow pride of men, 
because even of that very freedom of theirs, which they understood carnally, they lied when they said, “We 
were never in bondage to any man.” 


3. But to the Lord’s own answer, let us give better and more earnest heed, lest we ourselves be also found 
bondmen. For “Jesus answered them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, that every one who committeth sin is 
the servant of sin.” He is the servant—would that it were of man, and not of sin! Who will not tremble at 
such words? The Lord our God grant us, that is, both you and me, that I may speak in fitting terms of this 
freedom to be sought, and of that bondage to be avoided. “Amen, amen [Vverily, verily], I say unto you.” The 
Truth speaks: and in what sense does the Lord our God claim it as His to say, “Amen, amen, I say unto 
you”? His charge is weighty in so announcing it. In some sort, if lawful to be said, His form of swearing is, 
“Amen, amen, I say unto you.” Amen in a way may be interpreted, [It is] true [truly, verily]; and yet it is not 
interpreted, though it might have been said, What is true [verily] I say unto you. Neither the Greek 
translator nor the Latin has dared to do so; for this word Amen is neither Greek nor Latin, but Hebrew. So 
it has remained without interpretation, to possess honor as the covering of something hidden; not in order 
to be disowned, but that it might not, as a thing laid bare to the eye, fall into disrepute. And yet it is not 
once, but twice uttered by the Lord, “Amen, amen, I say unto you.” And now learn from the very doubling, 
how much was implied in the charge before us. 


4, What, then, is the charge given? Verily, verily, I say unto you, saith the Truth who surely, though He had 
not said, Verily, I say, could not possibly lie. Yet [thereby] He impresses, inculcates His charge, arouses in 
a way the sleeping, makes them attentive, and would not be contemned. What does He say? “Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, that every one who committeth sin is the servant of sin.” Miserable slavery! Men 
frequently, when they suffer under wicked masters, demand to get themselves sold, not seeking to be 
without a master, but at all events to change him. What can the servant of sin do? To whom can he make 
his demand? To whom apply for redress? Of whom require himself to be sold? And then at times a man’s 
slave, worn out by the commands of an unfeeling master, finds rest in flight. Whither can the servant of 
sin flee? Himself he carries with him wherever he flees. An evil conscience flees not from itself; it has no 
place to go to; it follows itself. Yea, he cannot withdraw from himself, for the sin he commits is within. He 
has committed sin to obtain some bodily pleasure. The pleasure passes away; the sin remains. What 
delighted is gone; the sting has remained behind. Evil bondage! Sometimes men flee to the Church, and 
we generally permit them, uninstructed as they are—men, wishing to be rid of their master, who are 
unwilling to be rid of their sins. But sometimes also those subjected to an unlawful and wicked yoke flee 
for refuge to the Church; for, though free-born men, they are retained in bondage: and an appeal is made 
to the bishop. And unless he care to put forth every effort to save free-birth from oppression, he is 
accounted unmerciful. Let us all flee to Christ, and appeal against sin to God as our deliverer. Let us seek 
to get ourselves sold, that we may be redeemed by His blood. For the Lord says, “Ye were sold for nought, 


and ye shall be redeemed without money.” Without price, that is, of your own; because of mine. So saith 
the Lord; for He Himself has paid the price, not in money, but His own blood. Otherwise we had remained 
both bondmen and indigent. 


5. From this bondage, then, we are set free by the Lord alone. He who had it not, Himself delivers us from 
it; for He alone came without sin in the flesh. For the little ones whom you see carried in their mothers’ 
hands cannot yet walk, and are already in fetters; for they have received from Adam what they are 
loosened from by Christ. To them also, when baptized, pertains that grace which is promised by the Lord; 
for He only can deliver from sin who came without sin, and was made a sacrifice for sin. For you heard 
when the apostle was read: “We are ambassadors,” he says, “for Christ, as though God were exhorting 
you by us; we beseech you in Christ’s stead,”—that is, as if Christ were beseeching you, and for what? 
—”to be reconciled unto God.” If the apostle exhorts and beseeches us to be reconciled unto God, then 
were we enemies to God. For no one is reconciled unless from a state of enmity. And we have become 
enemies not by nature, but by sin. From the same source are we the servants of sin, that we are the 
enemies of God. God has no enemies in a state of freedom. They must be slaves; and slaves will they 
remain unless delivered by Him to whom they wished by their sins to be enemies. Therefore, says be, “We 
beseech you in Christ’s stead to be reconciled unto God.” But how are we reconciled, save by the removal 
of that which separates between us and Himself? For He says by the prophet, “He hath not made the ear 
heavy that it should not hear; but your iniquities have separated between you and your God.” And so, 
then, we are not reconciled, unless that which is in the midst is taken away, and something else is put in 
its place. For there is a separating medium, and, on the other hand, there is a reconciling Mediator. The 
separating medium is sin, the reconciling Mediator is the Lord Jesus Christ: “For there is one God and 
Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” To take then away the separating wall, which is 
sin, that Mediator has come, and the priest has Himself become the sacrifice. And because He was made a 
sacrifice for sin, offering Himself as a whole burnt-offering on the cross of His passion, the apostle, after 
saying, “We beseech you in Christ’s stead to be reconciled unto God,”—as if we had said, How shall we be 
able to be reconciled?—goes on to say, “He hath made Him,” that is, Christ Himself, “who knew no sin, [to 
be] sin for us, that we may be the righteousness of God in Him,” “Him,” he says, Christ Himself our God, 
“who knew no sin.” For He came in the flesh, that is, in the likeness of sinful flesh, but not in sinful flesh, 
because He had no sin at all; and therefore became a true sacrifice for sin, because He Himself had no 
sin. 


6. But perhaps, through some special perception of my own, I have said that sin is a sacrifice for sin. Let 
those who have read it be free to acknowledge it; let not those who have not read it be backward; let them 
not, I say, be backward to read, that they may be truthful in judging. For when God gave commandment 
about the offering of sacrifices for sin, in which sacrifices there was no expiation of sins, but the shadow 
of things to come, the self-same sacrifices, the self-same offerings, the self-same victims, the self-same 
animals, which were brought forward to be slain for sins, and in whose blood that [true] blood was 
prefigured, are themselves called sins by the law; and that to such an extent that in certain passages it is 
written in these terms, that the priests, when about to sacrifice, were to lay their hands on the head of the 
sin, that is, on the head of the victim about to be sacrificed for sin. Such sin, then, that is, such a sacrifice 
for sin, was our Lord Jesus Christ made, “who knew no sin.” 


7. With efficacious merit does He deliver from this bondage of sin, who saith in the psalms: “I am become 
as a man without help, free among the dead.” For He only was free, because He had no sin. For He 
Himself says in the Gospel, “Behold, the prince of this world cometh,” meaning the devil about to come in 
the persons of the persecuting Jews;—”behold,” He says, “he cometh, and shall find nothing in me.” Not 
as he found some measure of sin in those whom he also slew as righteous; in me he shall find nothing. And 
just as if He were asked, If he shall find nothing in Thee, wherefore will he slay Thee? He further said, 
“But that all may know that I do the will of my Father, rise and let us go hence.” I do not, He says, pay the 
penalty of death as a necessity of my sinfulness; but in the death I die, I do the will of my Father. And in 
this, I am doing rather than enduring it; for, were I unwilling, I should not have had the suffering to 
endure. You have Him saying in another place, “I have power to lay down my life, and I have power to take 
it up again.” Here surely is one “free among the dead.” 


8. Since, then, every one that committeth sin is the servant of sin, listen to what is our hope of liberty. 
“And the servant,” He says, “abideth not in the house for ever.” The church is the house, the servant is the 
sinner. Many sinners enter the church. Accordingly He has not said, “The servant” is not in the house, but 
“abideth not in the house for ever.” If, then, there shall be no servant there, who will be there? For “when” 
as the Scripture speaketh, “the righteous king sitteth on the throne, who will boast of having a clean 
heart? or who will boast that he is pure from his sin?” He has greatly alarmed us, my brethren, by saying, 
“The servant abideth not in the house for ever.” But He further adds, “But the Son abideth ever.” Will 
Christ, then, be alone in His house? Will no people remain at His side? Whose head will He be, if there 
shall be no body? Or is the Son all this, both the head and the body? For it is not without cause that He 
has inspired both terror and hope: terror, in order that we should not love sin; and hope, that we should 
not be distrustful of the remission of sin. “Every one,” He says, “that committeth sin is the servant of sin. 
And the servant abideth not in the house for ever.” What hope, then, have we, who are not without sin? 
Listen to thy hope: “The Son abideth for ever. If the Son, therefore, shall make you free, then shall ye be 
free indeed.” Our hope is this, brethren, to be made free by the free One; and that, in setting us free, He 


may make us His servants. For we were the servants of lust; but being set free, we are made the servants 
of love. This also the apostle says: “For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; only use not liberty for 
an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another.” Let not then the Christian say, I am free; I have 
been called unto liberty: I was a slave, but have been redeemed, and by my very redemption have been 
made free, I shall do what I please: no one may balk me of my will, if I am free. But if thou committest sin 
with such a will, thou art the servant of sin. Do not then abuse your liberty for freedom in sinning, but use 
it for the purpose of sinning not. For only if thy will is pious, will it be free. Thou wilt be free, if thou art a 
servant still,—free from sin, the servant of righteous ness: as the apostle says, “When ye were the 
servants of sin, ye were free from righteousness. But now, being made free from sin, and become servants 
to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life.” Let us be striving after the latter, 
and be doing the other. 


9. The first stage of liberty is to be free from crimes. Give heed, my brethren, give heed, that I may not by 
any means mislead your understanding as to the nature of that liberty at present, and what it will be. Sift 
any one soever of the highest integrity in this life, and however worthy he may already be of the name of 
upright, yet is he not without sin. Listen to Saint John himself, the author of the Gospel before us, when he 
says in his epistle, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” He 
alone could say this who was “free among the dead:” of Him only could it be said, who knew no sin. It 
could be said only of Him, for He also “was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” He alone 
could say, “Behold, the prince of this world cometh, and shall find nothing in me.” Sift any one else, who is 
accounted righteous, yet is he not in all respects without sin; not even such as was Job, to whom the Lord 
bore such testimony, that the devil was filled with envy, and demanded that he should be tempted, and 
was himself defeated in the temptation, to the end that Job might be proved. And he was proved for this 
reason, not that the certainty of his carrying off the conqueror’s wreath was unknown to God, but that he 
might become known as an object of imitation to others. And what says Job himself? “For who is clean? 
not even the infant whose life is but a day’s span upon the earth.” But it is plain that many are called 
righteous without opposition, because the term is understood as meaning, free from crime; for in human 
affairs there is no just ground of complaint attaching to those who are free from criminal conduct. But 
crime is grievous sin, deserving in the highest measure to be denounced and condemned. Not, however, 
that God condemns certain sins, and justifies and praises certain others. He approves of none. He hates 
them all. As the physician dislikes the ailment of the ailing, and works by his healing measures to get the 
ailment removed and the ailing relieved; so God by his grace worketh in us, that sin may be consumed, 
and man made free. But when, you will be saying, is it consumed? If it is lessened, why is it not 
consumed? That is growing less in the life of those who are advancing onwards, which is consumed in the 
life of those who have attained to perfection. 


10. The first stage of liberty, then, is to be free from crimes [sinful conduct]. And so the Apostle Paul, 
when he determined on the ordination of either elders or deacons, or whoever was to be ordained to the 
superintendence of the Church, says not, If any one is without sin; for had he said so, every one would be 
rejected as unfit, none would be ordained: but he says, “If any one is without crime” [E.V. blame], such as, 
murder, adultery, any uncleanness of fornication, theft, fraud, sacrilege, and others of that sort. When a 
man has begun to be free from these (and every Christian man ought to be so), he begins to raise his head 
to liberty; but that is liberty begun, not completed. Why, says some one, is it not completed liberty? 
Because, “I see another law in my members warring against the law of my mind;” “for what I would,” he 
says, “that do I not; but what I hate, that do I.” “The flesh,” he says, “lusteth against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh; so that ye do not the things that ye would.” In part liberty, in part bondage: not yet 
entire, not yet pure, not yet full liberty, because not yet eternity. For we have still infirmity in part, in part 
we have attained to liberty. Whatever has been our sin, was previously wiped out in baptism. But because 
all our iniquity has been blotted out, has there remained no infirmity? If there had not, we should be living 
here without sin. Yet who would venture to say so, but the proud, but the man unworthy of the Deliverer’s 
mercy, but he who wishes to be self-deceived, and who is destitute of the truth? Hence, from the fact that 
some infirmity remains, I venture to say that, in what measure we serve God, we are free; in what 
measure we serve the law of sin, we are still in bondage. Hence says the apostle, what we began to say, “I 
delight in the law of God after the inward man.” Here then it is, wherein we are free, wherein we delight 
in the law of God; for liberty has joy. For as long as it is from fear that thou doest what is right, God is no 
delight to thee. Find thy delight in Him, and thou art free. Fear not punishment, but love righteousness. 
Art thou not yet able to love righteousness? Fear even punishment, that thou mayest attain to the love of 
righteousness. 


11. In the measure then spoken of above, he felt himself to be already free, and there fore said, “I delight 
in the law of God after the inward man.” I delight in the law, I delight in its requirements, I delight in 
righteousness itself. “But I see another law in my members”—this infirmity which remains—”warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin, which is in my members.” On 
this side he feels his captivity, where righteousness has not been perfected; for where he delights in the 
law of God, he is not the captive but the friend of the law; and therefore free, because a friend. What then 
is to be done with that which so remains? What, but to look to Him who has said, “If the Son shall make 
you free, then shall ye be free indeed”? Indeed he also who thus spake so looked to Him: “O wretched 
man that I am,” he says, “who shall deliver me from the body of this death? I thank God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” Therefore “if the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” And then he 


concluded thus: “So then, with the mind I myself serve the law of God; but with the flesh the law of sin.” I 
myself, he says; for there are not two of us contrary to each other, coming from different origins; but “with 
the mind I myself serve the law of God, and with the flesh the law of sin,” so long as languor struggles 
against salvation. 


12. But if with the flesh thou servest the law of sin, do as the apostle himself says: “Let not sin therefore 
reign in your mortal body, that ye should obey it in the lust thereof: neither yield ye your members as 
weapons of unrighteousness unto sin.” He says not, Let it not be; but, “Let it not reign.” So long as sin 
must be in thy members, let its reigning power at least be taken away, let not its demands be obeyed. 
Does anger rise? Yield not up thy tongue to anger for the purpose of evil-speaking; yield not up thy hand 
or foot to anger for the purpose of striking. That irrational anger would not rise, were there no sin in the 
members. But take away its ruling power; let it have no weapons wherewith to fight against thee. Then 
also it will learn not to rise, when it begins to find the lack of weapons. “Yield not your members as 
weapons of unrighteousness unto sin,” else will ye be entirely captive, and there will be no room to Say, 
“With the mind I serve the law of God.” For if the mind keep possession of the weapons, the members are 
not roused to the service of raging sin. Let the inward ruler keep possession of the citadel, because it 
stands there under a greater ruler, and is certain of assistance. Let it bridle anger; let it restrain evil 
desire. There is within something that needs bridling, that needs restraining, that needs to be kept in 
command. And what did that righteous man wish, who with the mind was serving the law of God, but that 
there should be a complete deliverance from that which needed to be bridled? And this ought every one to 
be striving after who is aiming at perfection, that lust itself also, no longer receiving the obedience of the 
members, may every day be lessened in the advancing pilgrim. “To will,” he says, “is present with me; but 
not so, how to perfect that which is good.” Has he said, To do good is not present with me? Had he said 
so, hope would be wanting. He does not say, To do is not present with me, but, “To perfect is not present 
with me.” For what is the perfecting of good, but the elimination and end of evil? And what is the 
elimination of evil, but what the law says, “Thou shalt not lust [covet]”? To lust not at all is the perfecting 
of good, because it is the eliminating of evil. This he said, “To perfect that which is good is not present 
with me,” because his doing could not get the length of setting him free from lust. He labored only to 
bridle lust, to refuse consent to lust, and not to yield his members to its service. “To perfect,” then, he 
says, “that which is good is not present with me.” I cannot fulfill the commandment, “Thou shalt not lust.” 
What then is needed? To fulfill this: “Go not after thy lusts.” Do this meanwhile so long as unlawful lusts 
are present in thy flesh; “Go not after thy lusts.” Abide in the service of God, in the liberty of Christ. With 
the mind serve the law of thy God. Yield not thyself to thy lusts. By following them, thou addest to their 
strength. By giving them strength, how canst thou conquer, when on thine own strength thou art 
nourishing enemies against thyself? 


13. What then is that full and perfect liberty in the Lord Jesus, who said, “If the Son shall make you free, 
then shall ye be free indeed;” and when shall it be a full and perfect liberty? When enmities are no more; 
when “death, the last enemy, shall be destroyed.” “For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality.—And when this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be 
brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy 
struggle?” What is this, “O death, where is thy struggle”? “The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh,” but only when the flesh of sin was in vigor. “O death, where is [now] thy 
struggle?” Now shall we live, no more shall we die, in Him who died for us and rose again: “that they,” he 
says, “who live, should no longer live unto themselves, but unto Him who died for them and rose again.” 
Let us be praying, as those who are wounded, for the physician; let us be carried into the inn to be healed. 
For it is He who promises salvation, who pitied the man left half-alive on the road by robbers. He poured 
in oil and wine, He healed the wounds, He put him on his beast, He took him to the inn, He commended 
him to the innkeeper’s care. To what innkeeper? Perhaps to him who said, “We are ambassadors for 
Christ.” He gave also two pence to pay for the healing of the wounded man. And perhaps these are the 
two commandments, on which hang all the law and the prophets. Therefore, brethren, is the Church also, 
wherein the wounded is healed meanwhile, the traveller’s inn; but above the Church itself, lies the 
possessor’s inheritance. 


TRACTATE XLII 
CHAPTER VIII. 37-47 


1. Our Lord, in the form of a servant, yet not a servant, but even in servant-form the Lord (for that form of 
flesh was indeed servant-like; but though He was “in the likeness of sinful flesh,” yet was He not sinful 
flesh) promised freedom to those who believed in Him. But the Jews, as if proudly glorying in their own 
freedom, refused with indignation to be made free, when they were the servants of sin. And therefore they 
said that they were free, because Abraham’s seed. What answer, then, the Lord gave them to this, we 
have heard in the reading of this day’s lesson. “I know,” He said, “that ye are Abraham’s children; but ye 
seek to kill me, because my word taketh no hold in you.” I recognize you, He says; “Ye are the children of 
Abraham, but ye seek to kill me.” I recognize the fleshly origin, not the believing heart. “Ye are the 
children of Abraham,” but after the flesh. Therefore He says, “Ye seek to kill me, because my word taketh 
no hold in you.” If my word were taken, it would take hold: if ye were taken, ye would be enclosed like 
fishes within the meshes of faith. What then means that—”taketh no hold in you”? It taketh not hold of 


your heart, because not received by your heart. For so is the word of God, and so it ought to be to 
believers, as a hook to the fish: it takes when it is taken. No injury is done to those who are taken; since 
they are taken for salvation, and not for destruction. Hence the Lord says to His disciples: “Come after 
me, and I shall make you fishers of men.” But such were not these; and yet they were the children of 
Abraham,—children of a man of God, unrighteous themselves. For they inherited the fleshly genus, but 
were become degenerate, by not imitating the faith of him whose children they were. 


2. You have heard, indeed, the Lord saying, “I know that ye are Abraham’s children.” Hear what He says 
afterwards: “I speak that which I have seen with my Father; and ye do that which ye have seen with your 
father.” He had already said, “I know that ye are Abraham’s children.” What is it, then, that they do? What 
He told them: “Ye seek to kill me.” This they never saw with Abraham. But the Lord wishes God the Father 
to be understood when He says, “I speak that which I have seen with my Father.” I have seen the truth: I 
speak the truth, because I am the Truth. For if the Lord speaks the truth which He has seen with the 
Father, He has seen Himself—He speaks Himself; because He Himself is the Truth of the Father, which He 
saw with the Father. For He is the Word—the Word which was with God. The evil, then, which these men 
do, and which the Lord chides and reprehends, where have they seen it? With their father. When we come 
to hear in what follows the still clearer statement who is their father, then shall we understand what kind 
of things they saw with such a father; for as yet He names not their father. A little above He referred to 
Abraham, but in regard to their fleshly origin, not their similarity of life. He is about to speak of that other 
father of theirs, who neither begat them nor created them to be men. But still they were his children in as 
far as they were evil, not in as far as they were men; in what they imitated him, and not as created by him. 


D 


3. “They answered and said unto Him, Abraham is our father;” as if, What hast thou to say against 
Abraham? or, If thou canst, dare to find fault with Abraham. Not that the Lord dared not find fault with 
Abraham; but Abraham was not one to be found fault with by the Lord, but rather approved. But these 
men seemed to challenge Him to say some evil of Abraham, and so to have some occasion for doing what 
they purposed. “Abraham is our father.” 


4. Let us hear how the Lord answered them, praising Abraham to their condemnation. “Jesus saith unto 
them, If ye are Abraham’s children, do the works of Abraham. But now ye seek to kill me, a man that hath 
told you the truth, which I have heard of God: this did not Abraham.” See, he was praised, they were 
condemned. Abraham was no manslayer. I say not, He implies, Iam Abraham’s Lord; though did I say it, I 
would say the truth. For He said in another place, “Before Abraham was, I am” (ver. 58); and then they 
sought to stone Him. He said not so. But meanwhile, as you see me, as you look upon me, as alone you 
think of me, Iam a man. Wherefore, then, wish you to kill a man who is telling you what he has heard of 
God, but because you are not the children of Abraham? And yet He said above, “I know that ye are 
Abraham’s children.” He does not deny their origin, but condemns their deeds. Their flesh was from him, 
but not their life. 


5. But we, dearly beloved, do we come of Abraham’s race, or was Abraham in any sense our father 
according to the flesh? The flesh of the Jews draws its origin from his flesh, not so the flesh of Christians. 
We have come of other nations, and yet, by imitating him, we have become the children of Abraham. 
Listen to the apostle: “To Abraham and to his seed were the promises made. He saith not,” he adds, “And 
to seeds, as of many; but as of one, And to thy seed, which is Christ. And if ye be Christ’s, then are ye 
Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise.” We then have become Abraham’s seed by the grace 
of God. It was not of Abraham’s flesh that God made any co-heirs with him. He disinherited the former, He 
adopted the latter; and from that olive tree whose root is in the patriarchs, He cut off the proud natural 
branches, and engrafted the lowly wild olive. And so, when the Jews came to John to be baptized, he broke 
out upon them, and addressed them, “O generation of vipers.” Very greatly indeed did they boast of the 
loftiness of their origin, but he called them a generation of vipers,—not even of human beings, but of 
vipers. He saw the form of men, but detected the poison. Yet they had come to be changed, because at all 
events to be baptized; and he said to them, “O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come? Bring forth therefore fruits meet for repentance. And think not to say within yourselves, 
We have Abraham to our father; for God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” If ye 
bring not forth fruits meet for repentance, flatter not yourselves about such a lineage. God is able to 
condemn you, without defrauding Abraham of children. For He has a way to raise up children to Abraham. 
Those who imitate his faith shall be made his children. “God is able of these stones to raise up children 
unto Abraham.” Such are we. In our parents we were stones, when we worshipped stones for our god. Of 
such stones God has created a family to Abraham. 


6. Why, then, does this empty and vain bragging exalt itself? Let them cease boasting that they are the 
children of Abraham. They have heard what they ought to have heard: “If ye are the children of Abraham,” 
prove it by your deeds, not by words. “Ye seek to kill me, a man;”—I say not, meanwhile, the Son of God; I 
say not God; I say not the Word, for the Word dies not. I say merely this that you see; for only what you 
see can you kill, and whom you see not can you offend. “This,” then, “did not Abraham.” “Ye do the works 
of your father.” And as yet He says not who is that father of theirs. 


7. And now what answer did they give Him? For they began somewhat to realize that the Lord was not 
speaking of carnal generation, but of their manner of life. And because it is the custom of the Scriptures, 


which they read, to call it, in a spiritual sense, fornication, when the soul is, as it were, prostituted by 
subjection to many false gods, they made this reply: “Then said they to Him, We be not born of 
fornication; we have one Father, even God.” Abraham has now lost his importance. For they were repulsed 
as they ought to have been by the truth-speaking mouth; because such was Abraham, whose deeds they 
failed to imitate, and yet gloried in his lineage. And they altered their reply, saying, I believe, with 
themselves, As often as we name Abraham, he goes on to say to us, Why do ye not imitate him in whose 
lineage ye glory? Such a man, so holy, just, and guileless, we cannot imitate. Let us call God our Father, 
and see what he will say to us. 


8. Has falsehood indeed found something to say, and should not truth find its fitting reply? Let us hear 
what they say: let us hear what they hear. “We have one Father,” they say, “even God. Then said Jesus unto 
them, If God were your Father, ye would [doubtless] love me; for I proceeded forth and came from God; 
neither came I of myself, but He sent me.” Ye call God Father; recognize me, then, as at least a brother. At 
the same time He gave a stimulus to the hearts of the intelligent, by touching on that which He has a 
habit of saying, “I came not of myself: He sent me. I proceeded forth and came from God.” Remember 
what we are wont to say: From Him He came; and from whom He came, with Him He came. The sending 
of Christ, therefore, is His incarnation. But as respects the proceeding forth of the Word from God, it is an 
eternal procession. Time holds not Him by whom time was created. Let no one be saying in his heart, 
Before the Word was, how did God exist? Never say, Before the Word of God was. God was never without 
the Word, because the Word is abiding, not transient; God, not a sound; by whom the heaven and earth 
were made, and which passed not away with those things that were made upon the earth. From Him, 
then, He proceeded forth as God, the equal, the only Son, the Word of the Father; and came to us, for the 
Word was made flesh that He might dwell among us. His coming indicates His humanity; His abiding, His 
divinity. It is His Godhead towards which, His humanity whereby, we make progress. Had He not become 
that whereby we might advance, we should never attain to Him who abideth ever. 


9. “Why,” He says, “do ye not understand my speech? Even because ye cannot hear my word.” And so they 
could not understand, because they could not hear. And whence could they not hear, but just because they 
refused to be set right by believing? And why so? “Ye are of your father the devil.” How long do ye keep 
speaking of a father? How often will ye change your fathers,—at one time Abraham, at another God? Hear 
from the Son of God whose children ye be: “Ye are of your father the devil.” 


10. Here, now, we must beware of the heresy of the Manicheans, which affirms that there is a certain 
principle of evil, and a certain family of darkness with its princes, which had the presumption to fight 
against God; but that God, not to let His kingdom be subdued by the hostile family, despatched against 
them, as it were, His own offspring, princes of His own [kingdom of] light; and so subdued that race from 
which the devil derives his origin. From thence, also, they say our flesh derives its origin, and accordingly 
think the Lord said, “Ye are of your father the devil,” because they were evil, as it were, by nature, 
deriving their origin from the opposing family of darkness. So they err, so their eyes are blinded, so they 
make themselves the family of darkness, by believing a falsehood against Him who created them. For 
every nature is good; but man’s nature has been corrupted by an evil will. What God made cannot be evil, 
if man were not [a cause of] evil to himself. But surely the Creator is Creator, and the creature a creature 
[a thing created]. The creature cannot be put on a level with the Creator. Distinguish between Him who 
made, and that which He made. The bench cannot be put on a level with the mechanic, nor the pillar with 
its builder; and yet the mechanic, though he made the bench, did not himself create the wood. But the 
Lord our God, in His omnipotence and by the Word, made what He made. He had no materials out of 
which to make all that He made, and yet He made it. For they were made because He willed it, they were 
made because He said it; but the things made cannot be compared with the Maker. If thou seekest a 
proper subject of comparison, turn thy mind to the only-begotten Son. How, then, were the Jews the 
children of the devil? By imitation, not by birth. Listen to the usual language of the Holy Scriptures. The 
prophet says to those very Jews, “Thy father was an Amorite, and thy mother a Hittite.” The Amorites 
were not a nation that gave origin to the Jews. The Hittites also were themselves of a nation altogether 
different from the race of the Jews. But because the Amorites and Hittites were impious, and the Jews 
imitated their impieties, they found parents for themselves, not of whom they were born, but in whose 
damnation they should share, because following their customs. But perhaps you inquire, Whence is the 
devil himself? From the same source certainly as the other angels. But the other angels continued in their 
obedi ence. He, by disobedience and pride, fell as an angel, and became a devil. 


11. But listen now to what the Lord says: “Ye,” said He, “are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your 
father ye will do.” This is how ye are his children, because such are your lusts, not because ye are born of 
him. What are his lusts? “He was a murderer from the beginning.” This it is that explains, “the lusts of 
your father ye will do.” “Ye seek to kill me, a man that telleth you the truth.” He, too, had ill-will to man, 
and slew man. For the devil, in his ill-will to man, assuming the guise of a serpent, spoke to the woman, 
and from the woman instilled his poison into the man. They died by listening to the devil, whom they 
would not have listened to had they but listened to the Lord; for man, having his place between Him who 
created and him who was fallen, ought to have obeyed the Creator, not the deceiver. Therefore “he was a 
murderer from the beginning.” Look at the kind of murder, brethren. The devil is called a murderer not as 
armed with a sword, or girded with steel. He came to man, sowed his evil suggestions, and slew him. 
Think not, then, that thou art not a murderer when thou persuadest thy brother to evil. If thou persuadest 


thy brother to evil, thou slayest him. And to let thee know that thou slayest him, listen to the psalm: “The 
sons of men, whose teeth are spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp sword.” Ye, then, “will do the 
lusts of your father;” and so ye go madly after the flesh, because ye cannot go after the spirit. “He was a 
murderer from the beginning;” at least in the case of the first of mankind. From the very time that murder 
[manslaughter] could possibly be committed, he was a murderer [manslayer]. Only from the time that man 
was made could manslaughter be committed. For man could not be slain unless man was previously made. 
Therefore, “he was a murderer from the beginning.” And whence a murderer? “And he stood [abode] not 
in the truth.” Therefore he was in the truth, and fell by not standing in it. And why “stood he not in the 
truth”? “Because the truth is not in him;” not as in Christ. In such a way is the truth [in Him], that Christ 
Himself is the Truth. If, then, he had stood in the truth, he would have stood in Christ; but “he abode not 
in the truth, because there is no truth in him.” 


12. “When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he is a liar, and the father of it.” What is this? You 
have heard the words of the Gospel: you have received them with attention. Here now, I repeat them, that 
you may clearly understand the subject of your thoughts. The Lord said those things of the devil which 
ought to have been said of the devil by the Lord. That “he was a murderer from the beginning” is true, for 
he slew the first man; “and he abode not in the truth,” for he lapsed from the truth. “When he speaketh a 
lie,” to wit, the devil himself, “he speaketh of his own;” for he is a liar, and its [his] father.” From these 
words some have thought that the devil has a father, and have inquired who was the father of the devil. 
Indeed this detestable error of the Manicheans has found means down to this present time wherewith to 
deceive the simple. For they are wont to say, Suppose that the devil was an angel, and fell; and with him 
sin began as you say; but, Who was his father? We, on the contrary, reply, Who of us ever said that the 
devil had a father? And they, on the other hand, rejoin, The Lord saith, and the Gospel declares, speaking 
of the devil, “He was a murderer from the beginning, and abode not in the truth, because there is no truth 
in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he is a liar, and his father.” 


13. Hear and understand. I shall not send thee far away [for the meaning]; understand it from the words 
themselves. The Lord called the devil the father of falsehood. What is this? Hear what it is, only revolve 
the words themselves, and understand. It is not every one who tells a lie that is the father of his lie. For if 
thou hast got a lie from another, and uttered it, thou indeed hast lied in giving utterance to the lie; but 
thou art not the father of that lie, because thou hast got it from another. But the devil was a liar of himself. 
He begat his own falsehood; he heard it from no one. As God the Father begat as His Son the Truth, so the 
devil, having fallen, begat falsehood as his son. Hearing this, recall now and reflect upon the words of the 
Lord. Ye catholic minds, consider what ye have heard; attend to what He says. “He”—who? The devil 
—”was a murderer from the beginning.” We admit it,—he slew Adam. “And he abode not in the truth.” We 
admit it, for he lapsed from the truth. “Because there is no truth in him.” True: by falling away from the 
truth he has lost its possession. “When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he is a liar, and the 
father of it.” He is both a liar, and the father of lies. For thou, it may be, art a liar, because thou utterest a 
lie; but thou art not its father. For if thou hast got what thou sayest from the devil, and hast believed the 
devil, thou art a liar, but not the father of the lie. But he, because he got not elsewhere the lie wherewith 
in serpent-form he slew man as if by poison, is the father of lies just as God is Father of truth. Withdraw, 
then, from the father of lies: make haste to the Father of truth; embrace the truth, that you may enter into 
liberty. 


14. Those Jews, then, spake what they saw with their father. And what was that but falsehood? But the 
Lord saw with His Father what He should speak; and what was that, but Himself? What, but the Word of 
the Father? What, but the truth of the Father, eternal itself, and co-eternal with the Father? He, then, “was 
a murderer from the beginning, and abode not in the truth, because there is no truth in him; when he 
speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own, for he is a liar,”—and not only a liar, but also “the father of it;” that 
is, of the very lie that he speaks he is the father, for he himself begat his lie. “And because I tell you the 
truth, ye believe me not. Which of you convicteth me of sin,” as I convict both you and your father? “If I 
say the truth, why do ye not believe me,” but just because ye are the children of the devil? 


15. “He that is of God heareth God’s words: ye therefore hear them not, because ye are not of God.” Here, 
again, it is not of their nature as men, but of their depravity, that you are to think. In this way they are of 
God, and yet not of God. By nature they are of God, in depravity they are not of God. Give heed, I pray 
you. In the gospel you have the remedy against the poisonous and impious errors of the heretics. For of 
these words also the Manicheans are accustomed to say, See, here there are two natures,—the one good 
and the other bad; the Lord says it. What says the Lord? “Ye therefore hear me not, because ye are not of 
God.” This is what the Lord says. What then, he rejoins, dost thou say to that? Hear what I say. They are 
both of God, and not of God. By nature they are of God: by depravity they are not of God; for the good 
nature which is of God sinned voluntarily by believing the persuasive words of the devil, and was 
corrupted; and so it is seeking a physician, because no longer in health. That is what I say. But thou 
thinkest it impossible that they should be of God, and yet not of God. Hear why it is not impossible. They 
are of God, and yet not of God, in the same way as they are the children of Abraham, and yet not the 
children of Abraham. Here you have it. It is not as you say. Hearken to the Lord Himself; it is He that said 
to them, “I know that ye are the children of Abraham.” Could there be any lie with the Lord? Surely not. 
Then is it true what the Lord said? It is true. Then it is true that they were the children of Abraham? It is 
true. But listen to Himself denying it. He who said, “Ye are the children of Abraham,” Himself denied that 


they were the children of Abraham. “If ye are Abraham’s children, do the deeds of Abraham. But now ye 
seek to kill me, a man that telleth you the truth, which I have heard from God: this did not Abraham. Ye do 
the works of your father,” that is, of the devil. How, then, were they both Abraham’s children, and yet not 
his children? Both states He showed in them. They were both Abraham’s children in their carnal origin, 
and not his children in the sin of following the persuasion of the devil. So, also, apply it to our Lord and 
God, that they were both of Him, and not of Him. How were they of Him? Because He it was that created 
the man of whom they were born. How were they of Him? Because He is the Architect of nature,—Himself 
the Creator of flesh and spirit. How, then, were they not of Him? Because they had made themselves 
depraved. They were no longer of Him, because, imitating the devil, they had become the children of the 
devil. 


16. Therefore came the Lord God to man as a sinner. Thou hast heard the two names, both man and 
sinner. As man, he is of God; as a sinner, he is not of God. Let the moral evil in man be distinguished from 
his nature. Let that nature be owned, to the praise of the Creator; let the evil be acknowledged, that the 
physician may be called in to its cure. When the Lord then said, “He that is of God heareth the words of 
God: ye therefore hear them not, because ye are not of God.” He did not distinguish the value of different 
natures, or find, beyond their own soul and body, any nature in men which had not been vitiated by sin; 
but foreknowing those who should yet believe, them He called of God, because yet to be born again of God 
by the adoption of regeneration. To these apply the words “He that is of God heareth the words of God.” 
But that which follows, “Ye therefore hear them not, because ye are not of God,” was said to those who 
were not only corrupted by sin (for this evil was common to all), but also foreknown as those who would 
not believe with the faith that alone could deliver them from the bondage of sin. On this account He 
foreknew that those to whom He so spake would continue in that which they derived from the devil, that 
is, in their sins, and would die in the impiety in which they resembled him; and would not come to the 
regeneration wherein they would be the children of God, that is, be born of the God by whom they were 
created as men. In accordance with this predestinating purpose did the Lord speak; and not that He had 
found any man amongst them who either by regeneration was already of God, or by nature was no longer 
of God. 


TRACTATE XLII 


CHAPTER VIII. 48-59 


1. In that lesson of the holy Gospel which has been read to-day, from power we learn patience. For what 
are we as servants to the Lord, as sinners to the Just One, as creatures to the Creator? Howbeit, just as in 
what we are evil, we are so of ourselves; so in whatever respects we are good, we are so of Him, and 
through Him. And nothing does man so seek as he does power. He has great power in the Lord Christ; but 
let him first imitate His patience, that he may attain to power. Who of us would listen with patience if it 
were Said to him, “Thou hast a devil”? as was said to Him, who was not only bringing men to salvation, but 
also subjecting devils to His authority. 


2. For when the Jews had said, “Say we not well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil?” of these two 
charges cast at Him, He denied the one, but not the other. For He answered and said, “I have not a devil.” 
He did not say, Iam not a Samaritan; and yet the two charges had been made. Although He returned not 
cursing with cursing, although He met not slander with slander, yet was it proper for Him to deny the one 
charge and not to deny the other. And not without a purpose, brethren. For Samaritan means keeper. He 
knew that He was our keeper. For “He that keepeth Israel neither slumbereth nor sleepeth;” and, “Except 
the Lord keep the city, they wake in vain who keep it.” He then is our Keeper who is our Creator. For did it 
belong to Him to redeem us, and would it not be His to preserve us? Finally, that you may know more fully 
the hidden reason why He ought not to have denied that He was a Samaritan, call to mind that well- 
known parable, where a certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, who 
wounded him severely, and left him half dead on the road. A priest came along and took no notice of him. 
A Levite came up, and he also passed on his way. A certain Samaritan came up—He who is our Keeper. He 
went up to the wounded man. He exercised mercy, and did a neighbor’s part to one whom He did not 
account an alien. To this, then, He only replied that He had not a devil, but not that He was not a 
Samaritan. 


3. And then after such an insult, this was all that He said of His own glory: “But I honor,” said He, “my 
Father, and ye dishonor me.” That is, I honor not myself, that ye may not think me arrogant. I have One to 
honor; and did ye recognize me, just as I honor the Father, so would ye also honor me. I do what I ought; 
ye do not what ye ought. 


4. “And I,” said He, “seek not mine own glory: there is one that seeketh and judgeth.” Whom does He wish 
to be understood but the Father? How, then, does He say in another place, “The Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment unto the Son,” while here He says, “I seek not mine own glory: there is 
one that seeketh and judgeth”? If, then, the Father judgeth, how is it that He judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son? 


5. In order to solve this point, attend. It may be solved by [quoting] a similar mode of speaking. Thou hast 


it written, “God tempteth not any man;” and again thou hast it written, “The Lord your God tempteth you, 
to know whether you love Him.” Just the point in dispute, you see. For how does God tempt not any man, 
and how does the Lord your God tempt you, to know whether ye love Him? It is also written, “There is no 
fear in love but perfect love casteth out fear;” and in another place it is written, “The fear of the Lord is 
clean, enduring for ever.” Here also is the point in dispute. For how does perfect love cast out fear, if the 
fear of the Lord, which is clean, endureth for ever? 


6. We are to understand, then, that there are two kinds of temptation: one, that deceives; the other, that 
proves. As regards that which deceives, God tempteth not any man; as regards that which proves, the 
Lord your God tempteth you, that He may know whether ye love Him. But here again, also, there arises 
another question, how He tempteth that He may know, from whom, prior to the temptation, nothing can 
be hid. It is not that God is ignorant; but it is said, that He may know, that is, that He may make you to 
know. Such modes of speaking are found both in our ordinary conversation, and in writers of eloquence. 
Let me say a word on our style of conversation. We speak of a blind ditch, not because it has lost its eyes, 
but because by lying hid it makes us blind to its existence. One speaks of “bitter lupins,” that is, “sour;” 
not that they themselves are bitter, but because they occasion bitterness to those who taste them. And so 
there are also expressions of this sort in Scripture. Those who take the trouble to attain a knowledge of 
such points have no trouble in solving them. And so “the Lord your God tempts you, that He may know.” 
What is this, “that He may know”? That He may make you to know “if you love Him.” Job was unknown to 
himself, but he was not unknown to God. He led the tempter into [Job], and brought him to a knowledge of 
himself. 


7. What then of the two fears? There is a servile fear, and there is a clean [chaste] fear: there is the fear of 
suffering punishment, there is another fear of losing righteousness. That fear of suffering punishment is 
slavish. What great thing is it to fear punishment? The vilest slave and the cruelest robber do so. It is no 
great thing to fear punishment, but great it is to love righteousness. Has he, then, who loves 
righteousness no fear? Certainly he has; not of incurring of punishment, but of losing righteousness. My 
brethren, assure yourselves of it, and draw your inference from that which you love. Some one of you is 
fond of money. Can I find any one, think you, who is not so? Yet from this very thing which he loves he may 
understand my meaning. He is afraid of loss: why is he so? Because he loves money. In the same measure 
that he loves money, is he afraid of losing it. So, then, some one is found to be a lover of righteousness, 
who at heart is much more afraid of its loss, who dreads more being stripped of his righteousness, than 
thou of thy money. This is the fear that is clean—this [the fear] that endureth for ever. It is not this that 
love makes away with, or casteth out, but rather embraces it, and keeps it with it, and possesses it as a 
companion. For we come to the Lord that we may see Him face to face. And there it is this pure fear that 
preserves us; for such a fear as that does not disturb, but reassure. The adulterous woman fears the 
coming of her husband, and the chaste one fears her husband’s departure. 


8. Therefore, as, according to one kind of temptation, “God tempteth not any man;” but according to 
another, “The Lord your God tempteth you;” and according to one kind of fear, “there is no fear in love; 
but perfect love casteth out fear;” but according to another, “the fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for 
ever;”—so also, in this passage, according to one kind of judgment, “the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son;” and according to another, “I,” said He, “seek not mine own glory: 
there is one that seeketh and judgeth.” 


9. This point may also be solved from the word itself. Thou hast penal judgment spoken of in the Gospel: 
“He that believeth not is judged already;” and in another place, “The hour is coming, when those who are 
in the graves shall hear His voice, and shall come forth; they that have done good, unto the resurrection of 
life; and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of judgment.” You see how He has put judgment 
for condemnation and punishment. And yet if judgment were always to be taken for condemnation, should 
we ever have heard in the psalm, “Judge me, O God”? In the former place, judgment is used in the sense 
of inflicting pain; here, it is used in the sense of discernment. How so? Just because so expounded by him 
who says, “Judge me, O God.” For read, and see what follows. What is this “Judge me, O God,” but just 
what he adds, “and discern my cause against an unholy nation”? Because then it was said, “Judge me, O 
God, and discern [the true merits of] my cause against an unholy nation;” similarly now said the Lord 
Christ, “I seek not mine own glory: there is one that seeketh and judgeth.” How is there “one that seeketh 
and judgeth”? There is the Father, who discerns and distinguishes between my glory and yours. For ye 
glory in the spirit of this present world. Not so do I who say to the Father, “Father, glorify Thou me with 
that glory which I had with Thee before the world was.” What is “that glory”? One altogether different 
from human inflation. Thus doth the Father judge. And so to “judge” is to “discern.” And what does He 
discern? The glory of His Son from the glory of mere men; for to that end is it said, “God, Thy God, hath 
anointed Thee with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows.” For not because He became man is He now to 
be compared with us. We, as men, are sinful, He is sinless; we, as men, inherit from Adam both death and 
delinquency, He received from the Virgin mortal flesh, but no iniquity. In fine, neither because we wish it 
are we born, nor as long as we wish it do we live, nor in the way that we wish it do we die: but He, before 
He was born, chose of whom He should be born; at His birth He brought about the adoration of the Magi; 
He grew as an infant, and showed Himself God by His miracles, and surpassed man in His weakness. 
Lastly, He chose also the manner of His death, that is, to be hung on the cross, and to fasten the cross 
itself on the foreheads of believers, so that the Christian may say, “God forbid that I should glory, save in 


the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” On the very cross, when He pleased, He made His body be taken 
down, and departed; in the very sepulchre, as long as it pleased Him, He lay; and, when He pleased, He 
arose as from a bed. So, then, brethren, in respect to His very form as a servant (for who can speak of that 
other form as it ought to be spoken of, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God”?)—in respect, I say, to His very form as a servant, the difference is great between the 
glory of Christ and the glory of other men. Of that glory He spoke, when the devil-possessed heard Him 
say, “I seek not mine own glory: there is one that seeketh and judgeth.” 


10. But what sayest Thou, O Lord, of Thyself? “Verily, verily, I say unto you, If a man keep my saying, he 
shall never see death.” Ye say, “Thou hast a devil.” I call you to life: keep my word and ye shall not die. 
They heard, “He shall never see death who keepeth my word,” and were angry, because already dead in 
that death from which they might have escaped. “Then said the Jews, Now we know that thou hast a devil. 
Abraham is dead, and the prophets; and thou sayest, If a man keep my saying, he shall never taste of 
death.” See how Scripture speaks: “He shall not see,” that is, “taste of death.” “He shall see death—he 
shall taste of death.” Who seeth? Who tasteth? What eyes has a man to see with when he dies? When 
death at its coming shuts up those very eyes from seeing aught, how is it said, “he shall not see death”? 
With what palate, also, and with what jaws can death be tasted, that its savor may be discovered? When it 
taketh every sense away, what will remain in the palate? But here, “he will see,” and “he will taste,” are 
used for that which is really the case, he will know by experience. 


11. Thus spake the Lord (it is scarcely sufficient to say), as one dying to dying men; for “to the Lord also 
belong the issues from death,” as saith the psalm. Seeing, then, He was both speaking to those destined to 
die, and speaking as one appointed to death Himself, what mean His words, “He who keepeth my saying 
shall never see death;” save that the Lord saw another death, from which He was come to deliver us—the 
second death, death eternal, the death of hell, the death of damnation with the devil and his angels? This 
is real death; for that other is only a removal. What is that other death? The leaving of the body—the 
laying down of a heavy burden; provided another burden be not carried away, to drag the man headlong to 
hell. Of that real death then did the Lord say, “He who keepeth my saying shall never see death.” 


12. Let us not be frightened at that other death, but let us fear this one. But, what is very grievous, many, 
through a perverse fear of that other, have fallen into this. It has been said to some, Adore idols; for if you 
do it not, you shall be put to death: or, as Nebuchadnezzar said, If you do not, you shall be thrown into the 
furnace of flaming fire. Many feared and adored. Shrinking from death, they died. Through fear of the 
death which cannot be escaped, they fell into that which they might happily have escaped, had they not, 
unhappily, been afraid of that which is inevitable. As a man, thou art born—art destined to die. Whither 
wilt thou go to escape death? What wilt thou do to escape it? That thy Lord might comfort thee in thy 
necessary subjection to death, of His own good pleasure He condescended to die. When thou seest the 
Christ lying dead, art thou reluctant to die? Die then thou must; thou hast no means of escape. Be it today, 
be it tomorrow; it is to be—the debt must be paid. What, then, does a man gain by fearing, fleeing, hiding 
himself from discovery by his enemy? Does he get exemption from death? No, but that he may die a little 
later. He gets not security against his debt, but asks a respite. Put it off as long as you please, the thing so 
delayed will come at last. Let us fear that death which the three men feared when they said to the king, 
“God is able to deliver us even from that flame; and if not,” etc. There was there the fear of that death 
which the Lord now threatens, when they said, But also if He be not willing openly to deliver us, He can 
crown us with victory in secret. Whence also the Lord, when on the eve of appointing martyrs and 
becoming the head-martyr Himself, said, “Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have no 
more that they can do.” How “have they no more that they can do”? What if, after having slain one, they 
threw his body to be mangled by wild beasts, and torn to pieces by birds? Cruelty seems still to have 
something it can do. But to whom is it done? He has departed. The body is there, but without feeling. The 
tenement lies on the ground, the tenant is gone. And so “after that they have no more that they can do;” 
for they can do nothing to that which is without sensation. “But fear Him who hath power to destroy both 
body and soul, in hell fire.” Here is the death that He spake of when He said, “He that keepeth my saying 
shall never see death.” Let us keep then, brethren, His own word in faith, as those who are yet to attain to 
sight, when the liberty we receive has reached its fullness. 


13. But those men, indignant, yet dead, and predestinated to death eternal, answered with insults, and 
said, “Now we know that thou hast a devil. Abraham is dead, and the prophets.” But not in that death 
which the Lord meant to be understood was either Abraham dead or the prophets. For these were dead, 
and yet they live: those others were alive, and yet they had died. For, replying in a certain place to the 
Sadducees, when they stirred the question of the resurrection, the Lord Himself speaks thus: “But as 
touching the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read how the Lord said to Moses from the bush, I am 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? He is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living.” If, then, they live, let us labor so to live, that after death we may be able to live with them. “Whom 
makest thou thyself,” they add, that thou sayest, “he shall never see death who keepeth my saying,” when 
thou knowest that both Abraham is dead and the prophets? 


14. “Jesus answered, If I glorify myself, my glory is nothing: it is my Father that glorifieth me.” He said 
this on account of their saying, “Whom makest thou thyself?” For He refers His glory to the Father, of 
whom it is that He is God. From this expression also the Arians sometimes revile our faith, and say, See, 


the Father is greater; for at all events He glorifies the Son. Heretic, hast thou not read of the Son Himself 
also saying that He glorifies His Father? If both He glorifieth the Son, and the Son glorifieth the Father, 
lay aside thy stubbornness, acknowledge the equality, correct thy perversity. 


15. “It is,” then, said He, “my Father that glorifieth me; of whom ye say, that He is your God: and ye have 
not known Him.” See, my brethren, how He shows that God Himself is the Father of the Christ, who was 
announced also to the Jews. I say so for this reason, that now again there are certain heretics who say 
that the God revealed in the Old Testament is not the Father of Christ, but some prince or other, I know 
not what, of evil angels. There are Manicheans who say so; there are Marcionites who say so. There are 
also, perhaps, other heretics, whom it is either unnecessary to mention, or all of whom I cannot at present 
recall; yet there have not been wanting those who said this. Attend, then, that you may have something 
also to affirm against such. Christ the Lord calleth Him His Father whom they called their God, and did 
not know; for had they known [that God] Himself they would have received His Son. “But I,” said He, 
“know Him.” To those judging after the flesh He might have seemed from such words to be self-assuming, 
because He said, “I know Him.” But see what follows: “If I should say that I know Him not, I shall be a liar 
like unto you.” Let not, then, self-assumption be so guarded against as to cause the relinquishment of 
truth. “But I know Him, and keep His saying.” The saying of the Father He was speaking as Son; and He 
Himself was the Word of the Father, that was speaking to men. 


16. “Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day; and he saw, and was glad.” Abraham’s seed, Abraham’s 
Creator, bears a great testimony to Abraham. “Abraham rejoiced,” He says, “to see my day.” He did not 
fear, but “rejoiced to see it.” For in him there was the love that casteth out fear. He says not, rejoiced 
because he saw; but “rejoiced that he might see.” Believing, at all events, he rejoiced in hope to see with 
the understanding. “And he saw.” And what more could the Lord Jesus Christ say, or what more ought He 
to have said? “And he saw,” He says, “and was glad.” Who can unfold this joy, my brethren? If those 
rejoiced whose bodily eyes were opened by the Lord, what joy was his who saw with the eyes of his soul 
the light ineffable, the abiding Word, the brilliance that dazzles the minds of the pious, the unfailing 
Wisdom, God abiding with the Father, and at some time come in the flesh and yet not to withdraw from 
the bosom of the Father? All this did Abraham see. For in saying “my day,” it may be uncertain of what He 
spake; whether the day of the Lord in time, when He should come the flesh, or that day of the Lord which 
knows not a dawn, and knows no decline. But for my part I doubt not that father Abraham knew it all. And 
where shall I find it out? Ought the testimony of our Lord Jesus Christ to satisfy us? Let us suppose that 
we cannot find it out, for perhaps it is difficult to say in what sense it is clear that Abraham “rejoiced to 
see the day” of Christ, “and saw it, and was glad.” And though we find it not, can the Truth have lied? Let 
us believe the Truth, and cherish no doubt of Abraham’s merited rewards. Yet listen to one passage that 
occurs to me meanwhile. When father Abraham sent his servant to seek a wife for his son Isaac, he bound 
him by this oath, to fulfill faithfully what he was commanded, and know also for himself what to do. For it 
was a great matter that was in hand when marriage was sought for Abraham’s seed. But that the servant 
might apprehend what Abraham knew, that it was not offspring after the flesh he desired, nor anything of 
a carnal kind concerning his race that was referred to, he said to the servant whom he sent, “Put thy hand 
under my thigh, and swear by the God of heaven.” What connection has the God of heaven with 
Abraham’s thigh? Already you understand the mystery: by thigh is meant race. And what was that 
swearing, but the signifying that of Abraham’s race would the God of heaven come in the flesh? Fools find 
fault with Abraham because he said, Put thy hand under my thigh. Those who find fault with Christ’s flesh 
find fault with Abraham’s conduct. But let us, brethren, if we acknowledge the flesh of Christ as worthy of 
veneration, despise not that thigh, but receive it as spoken of prophetically. For a prophet also was 
Abraham. Whose prophet? Of his own seed, and of his Lord. To his own seed he pointed in saying, “Put thy 
hand under my thigh.” To his Lord he pointed in adding, “and swear by the God of heaven.” 


17. The angry Jews replied, “Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham?” And the Lord: 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham was made, I am.” Weigh the words, and get a knowledge of 
the mystery. “Before Abraham was made.” Understand, that “was made” refers to human formation; but 
“am” to the Divine essence. “He was made,” because Abraham was a creature. He did not say, Before 
Abraham was, I was; but, “Before Abraham was made,” who was not made save by me, “I am.” Nor did He 
say this, Before Abraham was made I was made; for “In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth;” and “in the beginning was the Word.” “Before Abraham was made, I am.” Recognize the Creator— 
distinguish the creature. He who spake was made the seed of Abraham; and that Abraham might be made, 
He Himself was before Abraham. 


18. Hence, as if by the most open of all insults thrown at Abraham, they were now excited to greater 
bitterness. Of a certainty it seemed to them that Christ the Lord had uttered blasphemy in saying, “Before 
Abraham was made, I am.” “Therefore took they up stones to cast at Him.” To what could so great 
hardness have recourse, save to its like? “But Jesus” [acts] as man, as one in the form of a servant, as 
lowly, as about to suffer, about to die, about to redeem us with His blood; not as He who is—not as the 
Word in the beginning, and the Word with God. For when they took up stones to cast at Him, what great 
thing were it had they been instantly swallowed up in the gaping earth, and found the inhabitants of hell 
in place of stones? It were not a great thing to God; but better was it that patience should be commended 
than power exerted. Therefore “He hid Himself” from them, that He might not be stoned. As man, He fled 
from the stones; but woe to those from whose stony hearts God has fled? 


TRACTATE XLIV 


CHAPTER IX 


1. We have just read the long lesson of the man born blind, whom the Lord Jesus restored to the light; but 
were we to attempt handling the whole of it, and considering, according to our ability, each passage in a 
way proportionate to its worth, the day would be insufficient. Wherefore I ask and warn your Charity not 
to require any words of ours on those passages whose meaning is manifest; for it would be too protracted 
to linger at each. I proceed, therefore, to set forth briefly the mystery of this blind man’s enlightenment. 
All, certainly, that was done by our Lord Jesus Christ, both works and words, are worthy of our 
astonishment and admiration: His works, because they are facts; His words, because they are signs. If we 
reflect, then, on what is signified by the deed here done, that blind man is the human race; for this 
blindness had place in the first man, through sin, from whom we all draw our origin, not only in respect of 
death, but also of unrighteousness. For if unbelief is blindness, and faith enlightenment, whom did Christ 
find a believer at His coming? seeing that the apostle, belonging himself to the family of the prophets, 
says: “And we also in times past were by nature the children of wrath, even as others.” If “children of 
wrath,” then children of vengeance, children of punishment, children of hell. For how is it “by nature,” 
save that through the first man sinning moral evil rooted itself in us as a nature? If evil has so taken root 
within us, every man is born mentally blind. For if he sees, he has no need of a guide. If he does need one 
to guide and enlighten him, then is he blind from his birth. 


2. The Lord came: what did He do? He set forth a great mystery. “He spat on the ground,” He made clay 
of His spittle; for the Word was made flesh. “And He anointed the eyes of the blind man.” The anointing 
had taken place, and yet he saw not. He sent him to the pool which is called Siloam. But it was the 
evangelist’s concern to call our attention to the name of this pool; and he adds, “Which is interpreted, 
Sent.” You understand now who it is that was sent; for had He not been sent, none of us would have been 
set free from iniquity. Accordingly he washed his eyes in that pool which is interpreted, Sent—he was 
baptized in Christ. If, therefore, when He baptized him in a manner in Himself, He then enlightened him; 
when He anointed Him, perhaps He made him a catechumen. In many different ways indeed may the 
profound meaning of such a sacramental act be set forth and handled; but let this suffice your Charity. You 
have heard a great mystery. Ask a man, Are you a Christian? His answer to you is, I am not, if he is a 
pagan or a Jew. But if he says, I am; you inquire again of him, Are you a catechumen or a believer? If he 
reply, A catechumen; he has been anointed, but not yet washed. But how anointed? Inquire, and he will 
answer you. Inquire of him in whom he believes. In that very respect in which he is a catechumen he says, 
In Christ. See, I am speaking in a way both to the faithful and to catechumens. What have I said of the 
spittle and the clay? That the Word was made flesh. This even catechumens hear; but that to which they 
have been anointed is not all they need; let them hasten to the font if they are in search of enlightenment. 


3. And now, because of certain points in the lesson before us, let us run over the words of the Lord, and of 
the whole lesson itself rather than make them a theme of discourse. “As He passed out, He saw a man who 
was blind;” blind, not from any cause whatever, but “from his birth.” “And His disciples asked Him, 
Rabbi.” You know that “Rabbi” is Master. They called Him Master, because they desired to learn. The 
question, at all events, they proposed to the Lord as a master, “Who did sin, this man, or his parents, that 
he was born blind?” Jesus answered, “Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents,” that he was born 
blind. What is this that He has said? If no man is sinless, were the parents of this blind man without sin? 
Was he himself either born without original sin, or had he committed none in the course of his lifetime? 
Because his eyes were closed, had his lusts lost their wakefulness? How many evils are done by the blind? 
From what evil does an evil mind abstain, even though the eyes are closed? He could not see, but he knew 
how to think, and perchance to lust after something which his blindness hindered him from attaining, and 
so still in his heart to be judged by the searcher of hearts. If, then, both his parents had sin, and the man 
himself had sin, wherefore said the Lord, “Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents,” but only in 
respect to the point on which he was questioned, “that he was born blind”? For his parents had sin; but 
not by reason of the sin itself did it come about that he was born blind. If, then, it was not through the 
parents’ sin that he was born blind, why was he born blind? Listen to the Master as He teaches. He seeks 
one who believes, to give him understanding. He Himself tells us the reason why that man was born blind: 
“Neither hath this man sinned,” He says, “nor his parents: but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in him.” 


4. And then, what follows? “I must work the works of Him that sent me.” See, here is that sent one 
[Siloam], wherein the blind man washed his face. And see what He said: “I must work the works of Him 
that sent me, while it is day.” Recall to thy mind the way in which He gives universal glory to Him of whom 
He is: for that One has the Son who is of Him; He Himself has no One of whom He is. But wherefore, Lord, 
saidst Thou, “While it is day”? Hearken why He did so. “The night cometh when no man can work.” Not 
even Thou, Lord. Will that night have such power that not even Thou, whose work the night is, wilt be 
able to work therein? For I think, Lord Jesus, nay I do not think, but believe and hold it sure, that Thou 
wast there when God said, “Let there be light, and there was light.” For if He made it by the Word, He 
made it by Thee: and therefore it is said, “All things were made by Him; and without Him was nothing 
made.” “God divided between the light and the darkness: the light He called Day, and the darkness He 
called Night.” 


5. What is that night wherein, when it comes, no one shall be able to work? Hear what the day is, and then 
thou wilt understand what the night is. But how shall we hear what the day is? Let Himself tell us: “As 
long as I am in this world, I am the light of the world.” See, He Himself is the day. Let the blind man wash 
his eyes in the day, that he may behold the day. “As long,” He says, “as Iam in the world, I am the light of 
the world.” Then will it be night of a kind unknown to me, when Christ will no longer be there; and so no 
one will be able to work. An inquiry remains, my brethren; patiently listen to me as I inquire. With you I 
inquire: With you shall I find Him to whom my inquiry is addressed. We are agreed; for it is expressly and 
definitely stated that the Lord proclaimed Himself in this place as the day, that is, the light of the world. 
“As long,” He says, “as I am in this world, I am the light of the world.” Therefore He Himself works. But 
how long is He in this world? Are we to think, brethren, that He was here then, and is here no longer? If 
we think so, then already, after the Lord’s ascension, did that fearful night begin, when no one can work. 
If that night began after the Lord’s ascension, how was it that the apostles wrought so much? Was that the 
night when the Holy Spirit came, and, filling all who were in one place, gave them the power of speaking 
in the tongues of every nation? Was it night when that lame man was made whole at the word of Peter, or 
rather, at the word of the Lord dwelling in Peter? Was it night when, as the disciples were passing by, the 
sick were laid in couches, that they might be touched at least by their shadow as they passed? Yet, when 
the Lord was here, there was no one made whole by His shadow as He passed; but He Himself had said to 
the disciples, “Greater things than these shall ye do.” Yes, the Lord had said, “Greater things than these 
shall ye do;” but let not flesh and blood exalt itself: let such hear Him also saying, “Without me ye can do 
nothing.” 


6. What then? What shall we say of that night? When will it be, when no one shall be able to work? It will 
be that night of the wicked, that night of those to whom it shall be said in the end, “Depart into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” But it is here called night, not flame, nor fire. 
Hearken, then, why it is also night. Of a certain servant He says, “Bind ye him hand and foot, and cast him 
into outer darkness.” Let man, then, work while he liveth, that he may not be overtaken by that night 
when no man can work. It is now that faith is working by love; and if now we are working, then this is the 
day—Christ is here. Hear His promise, and think Him not absent. It is Himself who hath said, “Lo, I am 
with you.” How long? Let there be no anxiety in us who are alive; were it possible, with this very word we 
might place in perfect security the generations still to come. “Lo,” He says,” I am with you always, even to 
the end of the world.” That day, which is completed by the circuit of yonder sun, has but few hours; the 
day of Christ’s presence extends even to the end of the world. But after the resurrection of the living and 
the dead, when He shall say to those placed at His right hand, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, receive the 
kingdom;” and to those at His left, “Depart into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels;” 
then shall be the night when no man can work, but only get back what he has wrought before. There is a 
time for working, another for receiving; for the Lord shall render to every one according to his works. 
While thou livest, be doing, if thou art to be doing at all; for then shall come that appalling night, to 
envelope the wicked in its folds. But even now every unbeliever, when he dies, is received within that 
night: there is no work to be done there. In that night was the rich man burning, and asking a drop of 
water from the beggar’s finger; he mourned, agonized, confessed, but no relief was vouchsafed. He even 
endeavored to do good; for he said to Abraham, “Father Abraham, send Lazarus to my brethren, that he 
may tell them what is being done here, lest they also come into this place of torment.” Unhappy man! 
when thou wert living, then was the time for working: now thou art already in the night, in which no man 
can work. 


7. “When He had thus spoken, He spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, and He spread the clay 
upon his eyes, and said unto him, Go and wash in the pool of Siloam (which is, by interpretation, Sent). He 
went his way therefore, and washed, and came seeing.” As these words are clear, we may pass them over. 


8. “The neighbors therefore, and those who saw him previously, for he was a beggar, said, Is not this he 
who sat and begged? Some said, It is he: others, No; but he is like him.” The opening of his eyes had 
altered his countenance. “He said, I am he.” His voice utters its gratitude, that it might not be condemned 
as ungrateful. “Therefore said they unto him, How were thine eyes opened? He answered, The man who is 
called Jesus made clay, and anointed mine eyes, and said unto me, Go to the pool of Siloam, and wash: and 
I went and washed, and saw.” See, he is become the herald of grace; see, he preaches the gospel; 
endowed with sight, he becomes a confessor. That blind man makes confession, and the heart of the 
wicked was troubled; for they had not in their heart what he had now in his countenance. “They said to 
him, Where is he who hath opened thine eyes? He said, I know not.” In these words the man’s own soul 
was like that of one only as yet anointed, but not yet seeing. Let us so put it, brethren, as if he had that 
anointing in his soul. He preaches, and knows not the Being whom he preaches. 


9. “They brought to the Pharisees him who had been blind. And it was the Sabbath when Jesus made the 
clay, and opened his eyes. Then again the Pharisees also asked how he had received his sight. And he said 
unto them, He put clay upon mine eyes, and I washed, and do see. Therefore said some of the Pharisees;” 
not all, but some; for some were already anointed. What then said those who neither saw nor were 
anointed? “This man is not of God, because he keepeth not the Sabbath.” He it was rather who kept it, 
who was without sin. For this is the spiritual Sabbath, to have no sin. In fact, brethren, it is of this that 
God admonishes us, when He commends the Sabbath to our notice: “Thou shalt do no servile work.” 
These are God’s words when commending the Sabbath, “Thou shalt do no servile work.” Now ask the 


former lessons, what is meant by servile work; and listen to the Lord: “Every one that committeth sin is 
the servant of sin.” But these men, neither seeing, as I said, nor anointed, kept the Sabbath carnally, and 
profaned it spiritually. “Others said, How can a man that is a sinner do such miracles?” These were the 
anointed ones. “And there was a division among them.” The day had divided between the light and the 
darkness. “They say then unto the blind man again, What sayest thou of him who hath opened thine 
eyes?” What is thy feeling about him? what is thine opinion? what is thy judgment? They sought how to 
revile the man, that he might be cast out of the synagogue, but be found by Christ. But he steadfastly 
expressed what he felt. For he said, “That he is a prophet.” As yet, indeed, anointed only in heart, he does 
not thus far confess the Son of God, and yet he speaks not untruthfully. For the Lord saith of Himself, “A 
prophet is not without honor, save in his own country.” 


10. “Therefore the Jews did not believe concerning him, that he had been blind, and received his sight, till 
they called the parents of him that received his sight;” that is, who had been blind, and had come to the 
possession of sight. “And they asked them, saying, Is this your son, who ye say was born blind? how then 
doth he now see? His parents answered them, and said, We know that this is our son, and that he was 
born blind: but how he now seeth, we know not; or who hath opened his eyes, we know not. And they said, 
Ask himself; he is of age, let him speak of himself.” He is indeed our son, and we might justly be 
compelled to answer for him as an infant, because then he could not speak for himself: from of old he has 
had power of speech, only now he sees: we have been acquainted with him as blind from his birth, we 
know him as having speech from of old, only now do we see him endowed with sight: ask himself, that you 
may be instructed; why seek to calumniate us? “These words spake his parents, because they feared the 
Jews: for the Jews had conspired already, that if any man did confess that He was Christ, he should be put 
out of the synagogue.” It was no longer a bad thing to be put out of the synagogue. They cast out, but 
Christ received. “Therefore said his parents, He is of age, ask himself.” 


11. “Then again called they the man who had been blind, and said unto him, Give God the glory.” What is 
that, “Give God the glory”? Deny what thou hast received. Such conduct is manifestly not to give God the 
glory, but rather to blaspheme Him. “Give God,” they say, “the glory: we know that this man is a sinner. 
Then said he, If he is a sinner, I know not: one thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see. Then said 
they to him, What did he to thee, how opened he thine eyes?” And he, indignant now at the hardness of 
the Jews, and as one brought from a state of blindness to sight, unable to endure the blind, “answered 
them, I have told you already, and ye have heard: wherefore would ye hear it again? Will ye also become 
his disciples?” What means, “Will ye also,” but that I am one already? “Will ye also be so?” Now I see, but 
see not askance. 


12. “They cursed him, and said, Thou art his disciple.” Such a malediction be upon us, and upon our 
children! For a malediction it is, if thou layest open their heart, not if thou ponderest the words. “But we 
are Moses’ disciples. We know that God spake unto Moses: as for this fellow, we know not from whence he 
is.” Would ye had known that “God spake to Moses!” ye would have also known that God preached by 
Moses. For ye have the Lord saying, “Had ye believed Moses, ye would have also believed me; for he 
wrote of me.” Is it thus ye follow the servant, and turn your back against the Lord? But not even the 
servant do ye follow; for by him ye would be guided to the Lord. 


13. “The man answered and said unto them, Herein is a marvellous thing, that ye know not from whence 
he is, and yet he hath opened mine eyes. Now we know that God heareth not sinners; but if any man is a 
worshipper of God, and doeth His will, him He heareth.” He speaks still as one only anointed. For God 
heareth even sinners. For if God heard not sinners, in vain would the publican, casting his eyes on the 
ground, and smiting on his breast, have said, “Lord, be merciful to me a sinner.” And that confession 
merited justification, as this blind man enlightenment. “Since the world began was it not heard that any 
man opened the eyes of one that was born blind. If this man were not of God, he could do nothing.” With 
frankness, constancy, and truthfulness [he spoke]. For these things that were done by the Lord, by whom 
were they done but by God? Or when would such things be done by disciples, were not the Lord dwelling 
in them? 


14. “They answered and said unto him, Thou wast wholly born in sins.” What means this “wholly”? Even to 
blindness of the eyes. But He who has opened his eyes, also saves him wholly: He will grant a resurrection 
at His right hand, who gave enlight enment to his countenance. “Thou wast altogether born in sins, and 
dost thou teach us? And they cast him out.” They had made him their master; many questions had they 
asked for their own instruction, and they ungratefully cast forth their teacher. 


15. But, as I have already said before, brethren, when they expel, the Lord receiveth; for the rather that 
he was expelled, was he made a Christian. “Jesus heard that they had cast him out; and when He had 
found him, He said unto him, Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” Now He washes the face of his heart. 
“He answered and said,” as one still only anointed, “Who is he, Lord, that I might believe on him? And 
Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both seen Him, and it is He that talketh with thee.” The One is He that is 
sent; the other is one washing his face in Siloam, which is interpreted, Sent. And now at last, with the face 
of his heart washed, and a conscience purified, acknowledging Him not only as the son of man, which he 
had believed before, but now as the Son of God, who had assumed our flesh, “he said, Lord, I believe.” It 
is but little to say, “I believe:” wouldst thou also see what he believes Him? “He fell down and worshipped 


Him.” 

16. “And Jesus said to him.” Now is He, the day, discerning between the light and the darkness. “For 
judgment am I come into this world; that they who see not might see, and they who see might be made 
blind.” What is this, Lord? A weighty subject of inquiry hast Thou laid on the weary; but revive our 
strength that we may be able to understand what Thou hast said. Thou art come “that they who see not 
may see:” rightly so, for Thou art the light: rightly so, for Thou art the day: rightly so, for Thou deliverest 
from darkness: this every soul accepts, every one understands. What is this that follows, “And those who 
see may be made blind?” Shall then, because Thou art come, those be made blind who saw? Hear what 
follows, and perhaps thou wilt understand. 


17. By these words, then, were “some of the Pharisees” disturbed, “and said unto Him, Are we blind 
also?” Hear now what it is that moved them, “And they who see may be made blind.” “Jesus said unto 
them, If ye were blind, ye should have no sin;” while blindness itself is sin. “If ye were blind,” that is, if ye 
considered yourselves blind, if ye called yourselves blind, ye also would have recourse to the physician: 
“if” then in this way “ye were blind, ye should have no sin;” for I am come to take away sin. “But now ye 
say, We see; [therefore] your sin remaineth.” Wherefore? Because by saying, “We see:” ye seek not the 
physician, ye remain in your blindness. This, then, is that which a little above we did not understand, 
when He said, “I am come, that they who see not may see;” for what means this, “that they who see not 
may see”? They who acknowledge that they do not see, and seek the physician, that they may receive 
sight. And “they who see may be made blind:” what means this, “they who see may be made blind”? That 
they who think they see, and seek not the physician, may abide in their blindness. Such discerning 
therefore of one from another He called judgment, when He said, “For judgment I am come into this 
world,” whereby He distinguishes the cause of those who believe and make confession from the proud, 
who think they see, and are therefore the more grievously blinded: just as the sinner, making confession, 
and seeking the physician, said to Him, “Judge me, O God, and discern my cause against the unholy 
nation,”—namely, those who say, “We see,” and their sin remaineth. But it was not that judgment He now 
brought into the world, whereby in the end of the world He shall judge the living and the dead. For in 
respect to this He had said, “I judge no man;” seeing that He came the first time, “not to judge the world, 
but that the world through Him might be saved.” 


TRACTATE XLV 


CHAPTER X. 1-10 


1. Our Lord’s discourse to the Jews began in connection with the man who was born blind and was 
restored to sight. Your Charity therefore ought to know and be advised that today’s lesson is interwoven 
with that one. For when the Lord had said, “For judgment I am come into this world; that they who see not 
might see, and they who see might be made blind,”—which, on the occasion of its reading, we expounded 
according to our ability,—some of the Pharisees said, “Are we blind also?” To whom He replied, “If ye were 
blind, ye should have no sin: but now ye say, We see; [therefore] your sin remaineth.” To these words He 
added what we have been hearing today when the lesson was read. 


2. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that entereth not by the door into the sheepfold, but climbeth up some 
other way, the same is a thief and a robber.” For they declared that they were not blind; yet could they see 
only by being the sheep of Christ. Whence claimed they possession of the light, who were acting as 
thieves against the day? Because, then, of their vain and proud and incurable arrogance, did the Lord 
Jesus subjoin these words, wherein He has given us also salutary lessons, if we lay them to heart. For 
there are many who, according to a custom of this life, are called good people,—good men, good women, 
innocent, and observers as it were of what is commanded in the law; paying respect to their parents, 
abstaining from adultery, doing no murder, committing no theft, giving no false witness against any one, 
and observing all else that the law requires—yet are not Christians; and for the most part ask boastfully, 
like these men, “Are we blind also?” But just because all these things that they do, and know not to what 
end they should have reference, they do to no purpose, the Lord has set forth in today’s lesson the 
similitude of His own flock, and of the door that leads into the sheepfold. Pagans may say, then, We live 
well. If they enter not by the door, what good will that do them, whereof they boast? For to this end ought 
good living to benefit every one, that it may be given him to live for ever: for to whomsoever eternal life is 
not given, of what benefit is the living well? For they ought not to be spoken of as even living well, who 
either from blindness know not the end of a right life, or in their pride despise it. But no one has the true 
and certain hope of living always, unless he know the life, that it is Christ; and enter by the gate into the 
sheepfold. 


3. Such, accordingly, for the most part seek to persuade men to live well, and yet not to be Christians. By 
another way they wish to climb up, to steal and to kill, not as the shepherd, to preserve and to save. And 
thus there have been certain philosophers, holding many subtle discussions about the virtues and the 
vices, dividing, defining, drawing out to their close the most acute processes of reasoning, filling books, 
brandishing their wisdom with rattling jaws; who would even dare to say to people, Follow us, keep to our 
sect, if you would live happily. But they had not entered by the door: they wished to destroy, to slay, and to 
murder. 


4, What shall I say of such? Look, the Pharisees themselves were in the habit of reading, and in what they 
read, their voices re-echoed the Christ, they hoped He would come, and recognized Him not when 
present; they boasted, even they, of being amongst those who saw, that is, among the wise, and they 
disowned the Christ, and entered not in by the door. Therefore would such also, if they chanced to seduce 
any, seduce them to be slaughtered and murdered, not to be brought into liberty. Let us leave these also to 
themselves, and look at those who glory in the name of Christ Himself, and see whether even they 
perchance are entering in by the door. 


5. For there are countless numbers who not only boast that they see, but would have it appear that they 
are enlightened by Christ; yet are they heretics. Have even they somehow entered by the gate? Surely 
not. Sabellius says, He who is the Son is Himself the Father; but if the Son, then is there no Father. He 
enters not by the door, who asserts that the Son is the Father. Arius says, The Father is one thing, the Son 
is another thing. He would say rightly if he said, Another person; but not another thing. For when he says, 
Another thing, he contradicts Him who says in his hearing, “I and my Father are One.” Neither does he 
therefore enter by the door; for he preaches a Christ such as he fabricates for himself, not such as the 
truth declares Him. Thou hast the name, thou hast not the reality. Christ is the name of something; keep 
hold of the thing itself, if thou wouldst benefit by the name. Another, I know not from whence, says with 
Photinus, Christ is mere man; He is not God. He enters not in by the door, for Christ is both man and God. 
But why need I make many references, and enumerate the many vanities of heretics? Keep hold of this, 
that Christ’s sheepfold is the Catholic Church. Whoever would enter the sheepfold, let him enter by the 
door, let him preach the true Christ. Not only let him preach the true Christ, but seek Christ’s glory, not 
his own; for many, by seeking their own glory, have scattered Christ’s sheep, instead of gathering them. 
For Christ the Lord is a low gateway: he who enters by this gateway must humble himself, that he may be 
able to enter with head unharmed. But he that humbleth not, but exalteth himself, wishes to climb over 
the wall; and he that climbeth over the wall, is exalted only to fall. 


6. Thus far, however, the Lord Jesus speaks in covert language; not as yet is He understood. He names the 
door, He names the sheepfold, He names the sheep: all this He sets forth, but does not yet explain. Let us 
read on then, for He is coming to those words, wherein He may think proper to give us some explanation 
of what He has said; from the explanation of which He will perhaps enable us to understand also what He 
has not explained. For He gives us what is plain, for food; what is obscure, for exercise. “He that entereth 
not by the door into the sheepfold, but climbeth up some other way.” Woe to the wretch, for he is sure to 
fall! Let him then be humble, let him enter by the door: let him walk on the level ground, and he shall not 
stumble. “The same,” He says, “is a thief and a robber.” The sheep of another he desires to call his own 
sheep,—his own, that is, as carried off by stealth, for the purpose, not of saving, but of slaying them. 
Therefore is he a thief, because what is another’s he calls his own; a robber, because what he has stolen 
he also kills. “But he that entereth in by the door is the shepherd of the sheep: to him the porter openeth.” 
Concerning this porter we shall make inquiry, when we have heard of the Lord Himself what is the door 
and who is the shepherd. “And the sheep hear his voice: and he calleth his own sheep by name.” For He 
has their names written in the book of life. “He calleth his own sheep by name.” Hence, says the apostle, 
“The Lord knoweth them that are His.” “And he leadeth them out. And when he putteth forth his own 
sheep, he goeth before them, and the sheep follow him: for they know his voice. And a stranger do they 
not follow, but do flee from him: for they know not the voice of strangers.” These are veiled words, full of 
topics of inquiry, pregnant with sacramental signs. Let us follow then, and listen to the Master as He 
makes some opening into these obscurities; and perhaps by the opening He makes, He will cause us to 
enter. 


7. “This parable spake Jesus unto them; but they understood not what He spake unto them.” Nor we also, 
perhaps. What, then, is the difference between them and us, before even we can understand these words? 
This, that we on our part knock, that it may be opened unto us; while they, by disowning Christ, refused to 
enter for salvation, and preferred remaining outside to be destroyed. In as far, then, as we listen to these 
words with a pious mind, in as far as, before we understand them, we believe them to be true and divine, 
we stand at a great distance from these men. For when two persons are listening to the words of the 
gospel, the one impious, the other pious, and some of these are such as neither perhaps understands, the 
one says, It has said nothing; the other says, It has said the truth, and what it has said is good, but we do 
not understand it. This latter, because he believes, now knocks, that he may be worthy to have it opened 
up to him, if he continue knocking; but the other still hears the words, “If ye believe not, ye shall not 
understand.” Why do I draw your attention to this? Even for this reason, that when I have explained as I 
can these obscure words, or, because of their great abstruseness, I have either myself failed to arrive at 
an understanding of them, or wanted the faculty of explaining what I do understand, or every one has 
been so dull as not to follow me, even when I give the explanation, yet should he not despair of himself; 
but continue in faith, walk on in the way, and hear the apostle saying, “And if in anything ye be otherwise 
minded, God shall reveal even this unto you. Nevertheless whereto we have already attained, let us walk 
therein.” 


8. Let us begin, then, with hearing His exposition of what we have heard Him propounding. “Then said 
Jesus unto them again, Verily, verily, I say unto you, I am the door of the sheep.” See, He has opened the 
very door which was shut in His former description. He Himself is the door. We have come to know it; let 
us enter, or rejoice that we are already within. “All that ever came are thieves and robbers.” What is this, 


Lord, “All that ever came”? How so hast Thou not come? But understand; I said, “All that ever came,” 
meaning, of course, exclusive of myself. Let us recollect then. Before His coming came the prophets: were 
they thieves and robbers? God forbid. They did not come apart from Him, for they came with Him. When 
about to come, He sent heralds, but retained possession of the hearts of His messengers. Do you wish to 
know that they came with Him, who is Himself ever existent? Certainly He assumed human flesh at the 
time appointed. But what means that “ever”? “In the beginning was the Word.” With Him, therefore, came 
those who came with the word of God. “I am,” said He, “the way, and the truth, and the life.” If He is the 
truth, with Him came those who were truthful. As many, therefore, as were apart from Him, were “thieves 
and robbers,” that is, had come to steal and to destroy. 


9. “But the sheep did not hear them.” This is a more important point, “the sheep did not hear them.” 
Before the advent of our Lord Jesus Christ, when He came in humility in the flesh, righteous men 
preceded, believing in the same way in Him who was to come, as we believe in Him who has come. Times 
vary, but not faith. For verbs themselves also vary with the tense, when they are variously declined. He is 
to come, has one sound; He has come, has another: there is a change in the sound between He is to come, 
and He has come: yet the same faith unites both,—both those who believed that He would come, and 
those who have believed that He is come. At different times, indeed, but by the one doorway of faith, that 
is, by Christ, do we see that both have entered. We believe that the Lord Jesus Christ was born of the 
Virgin, that He came in the flesh, suffered, rose again, ascended into heaven: all this, just as you hear 
verbs of the past tense, we believe to be already fulfilled. In that faith a partnership is also held with us by 
those fathers who believed that He would be born of the Virgin, would suffer, would rise again, would 
ascend into heaven; for to such the apostle pointed when he said, “But we having the same spirit of faith, 
according as it is written, I believed, and therefore have I spoken; we also believe, and therefore speak.” 
The prophet said, “I believed, therefore have I spoken:” the apostle says, “We also believe, and therefore 
speak.” But to let you know that their faith is one, listen to him saying, “Having the same spirit of faith, 
we also believe.” So also in another place, “For I would not have you ignorant, brethren, how that all our 
fathers were under the cloud, and all passed through the sea: and were all baptized unto Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea; and did all eat the same spiritual meat, and did all drink the same spiritual drink.” 
The Red Sea signifies baptism; Moses, their leader through the Red Sea, signifies Christ; the people, who 
passed through, signify believers; the death of the Egyptians signifies the abolition of sins. Under different 
signs there is the same faith. It is with different signs as with different words [verbs]; for verbs change 
their sounds through the tenses, and verbs are indeed nothing else than signs. For they are words 
because of what they signify: take away the meaning from a word, and it becomes a senseless sound. All, 
therefore, have become signs. Was not the same faith theirs by whom these signs were employed, and by 
whom were foretold in prophecy the very things which we believe? Certainly it was: but they believed that 
they were yet to come, and we, that they have come. In like manner does he also say, “They all drank the 
same spiritual drink;” “the same spiritual,” for it was not the same material [drink]. For what was it they 
drank? “For they drank of the spiritual Rock that followed them; and that Rock was Christ.” See, then, 
how that while the faith remained, the signs were varied. There the rock was Christ; to us that is Christ 
which is placed on the altar of God. And they, as a great sacramental sign of the same Christ, drank the 
water flowing from the rock: what we drink is known to believers. If one’s thoughts turn to the visible 
form, the thing is different; if to the meaning that addresses the understanding, they drank the same 
spiritual drink. As many, then, at that time as believed, whether Abraham, or Isaac, or Jacob, or Moses, or 
the other patriarchs or prophets who foretold of Christ, were sheep, and heard Christ. His voice, and not 
another’s, did they hear. The Judge was present in the person of the Crier. For even when the judge 
speaks through the crier, the clerk does not make it, The crier said; but the judge said. But others there 
are whom the sheep did not hear, in whom Christ’s voice had no place,—wanderers, uttering falsehoods, 
prating inanities, fabricating vanities, misleading the miserable. 


10. Why is it, then, that I have said, This is a more important point? What is there about it obscure and 
difficult to understand? Listen, I beseech you. See, the Lord Jesus Christ Himself came and preached. 
Much more surely was that the Shepherd’s voice which was uttered by the very mouth of the Shepherd. 
For if the Shepherd’s voice came through the prophets, how much more did the Shepherd’s own tongue 
give utterance to the Shepherd’s voice? Yet all did not hear Him. But what are we to think? Those who did 
hear, were they sheep? Lo? Judas heard, and was a wolf: he followed, but, clad in sheep-skin, he was 
laying snares for the Shepherd. Some, again, of those who crucified Christ did not hear, and yet were 
sheep; for such He saw in the crowd when He said, “When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then shall ye 
know that I am He.” Now, how is this question to be solved? They that are not sheep do hear, and they 
that are sheep do not hear. Some, who are wolves, follow the Shepherd’s voice; and some, that are sheep, 
contradict it. Last of all, the sheep slay the Shepherd. The point is solved; for some one in reply says, But 
when they did not hear, as yet they were not sheep, they were then wolves: the voice, when it was heard, 
changed them, and out of wolves transformed them into sheep; and so, when they became sheep, they 
heard, and found the Shepherd, and followed Him. They built their hopes on the Shepherd’s promises, 
because they obeyed His precepts. 


11. That question has been solved in a way, and perhaps satisfies every one. But I bare still a subject of 
concern, and what concerns me I shall impart to you, that, in some sort inquiring together, I may through 
His revelation be found worthy with you to attain the solution. Hear, then, what it is that moves me. By the 
Prophet Ezekiel the Lord rebukes the shepherds, and among other things says of the sheep, “The 


wandering sheep have ye not recalled.” He both declares it a wanderer, and calls it a sheep. If, while 
wandering, it was a sheep, whose voice was it hearing to lead it astray? For doubtless it would not be 
straying were it hearing the shepherd’s voice: but it strayed just because it heard another’s voice; it heard 
the voice of the thief and the robber. Surely the sheep do not hear the voice of robbers. “Those that 
came,” He said,—and we are to understand, apart from me,—that is, “those that came apart from me are 
thieves and robbers, and the sheep did not hear them.” Lord, if the sheep did not hear them, how can the 
sheep wander? If the sheep hear only Thee, and Thou art the truth, whoever heareth the truth cannot 
certainly fall into error. But they err, and are called sheep. For if, in the very midst of their wandering, 
they were not called sheep, it would not be said by Ezekiel, “The wandering sheep have ye not recalled.” 
How is it at the same time a wanderer and a sheep? Has it heard the voice of another? Surely “the sheep 
did not hear them.” Accordingly many are just now being gathered into Christ’s fold, and from being 
heretics are becoming catholics. They are rescued from the thieves, and restored to the shepherds: and 
sometimes they murmur, and become wearied of Him that calls them back, and have no true knowledge of 
him that would murder them; nevertheless also, when, after a struggle, those have come who are sheep, 
they recognize the Shepherd’s voice, and are glad they have come, and are ashamed of their wandering. 
When, then, they were glorying in that state of error as in the truth, and were certainly not hearing the 
Shepherd’s voice, but were following another, were they sheep, or were they not? If they were sheep, how 
can it be the case that the sheep do not listen to aliens? If they were not sheep, wherefore the rebuke 
addressed to those to whom it is said, “The wandering sheep have ye not recalled”? In the case also of 
those already become catholic Christians, and believers of good promise, evils sometimes occur: they are 
seduced into error, and after their error are restored. When they were thus seduced, and were rebaptized, 
or after the companionship of the Lord’s fold were turned back again into their former error, were they 
sheep, or were they not? Certainly they were catholics. If they were faithful catholics, they were sheep. If 
they were sheep, how was it that they could listen to the voice of a stranger when the Lord saith, “The 
sheep did not hear them”? 


12. You hear, brethren, the great importance of the question. I say then, “The Lord knoweth them that are 
His.” “He knoweth those who were foreknown, He knoweth those who were predestinated; because it is 
said of Him, “For whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of His 
Son, that He might be the firstborn among many brethren. Moreover, whom He did predestinate, them He 
also called; and whom He called, them He also justified; and whom He justified, them He also glorified. If 
God be for us, who can be against us?” Add to this: “He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him 
up for us all, how hath He not with Him also freely given us all things?” But what “us”? Those who are 
foreknown, predestinated, justified, glorified; regarding whom there follows, “Who shall lay anything to 
the charge of God’s elect?” Therefore “the Lord knoweth them that are His;” they are the sheep. Such 
sometimes do not know themselves, but the Shepherd knoweth them, according to this predestination, 
this foreknowledge of God, according to the election of the sheep before the foundation of the world: for 
so Saith also the apostle, “According as He hath chosen us in Him before the foundation of the world.” 
According, then, to this divine foreknowledge and predestination, how many sheep are outside, how many 
wolves within! and how many sheep are inside, how many wolves without! How many are now living in 
wantonness who will yet be chaste! how many are blaspheming Christ who will yet believe in Him! how 
many are giving themselves to drunkenness who will yet be sober! how many are preying on other people 
property who will yet freely give of their own! Nevertheless at present they are hearing the voice of 
another, they are following strangers. In like manner, how many are praising within who will yet 
blaspheme; are chaste who will yet be fornicators; are sober who will wallow hereafter in drink; are 
standing who will by and by fall! These are not the sheep. (For we speak of those who were predestinated, 
—of those whom the Lord knoweth that they are His.) And yet these, so long as they keep right, listen to 
the voice of Christ. Yea, these hear, the others do not; and yet, according to predestination, these are not 
sheep, while the others are. 


13. There remains still the question, which I now think may meanwhile thus be solved. There is a voice of 
some kind,—there is, I say, a certain kind of voice of the Shepherd, in respect of which the sheep hear not 
strangers, and in respect of which those who are not sheep do not hear Christ. What a word is this! “He 
that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved.” No one of His own is indifferent to such a voice, a 
stranger does not hear it: for this reason also does He announce it to the former, that he may abide 
perseveringly with Himself to the end; but by one who is wanting in such persevering continuance with 
Him, such a word remains unheard. One has come to Christ, and has heard word after word of one kind 
and another, all of them true, all of them salutary; and among all the rest is also this utterance, “He that 
endureth to the end, the same shall be saved.” He who has heard this is one of the sheep. But there was, 
perhaps, some one listening to it, who treated it with dislike, with coldness, and heard it as that of a 
stranger. If he was predestinated, he strayed for the time, but he was not lost for ever: he returns to hear 
what he has neglected, to do what he has heard. For if he is one of those who are predestinated, then both 
his very wandering and his future conversion have been foreknown by God: if he has strayed away, he will 
return to hear that voice of the Shepherd, and to follow Him who saith, “He that endureth to the end, the 
same shall be saved.” A good voice, brethren, it is; true and shepherd-like, the very voice of salvation in 
the tabernacles of the righteous. For it is easy to hear Christ, easy to praise the gospel, easy to applaud 
the preacher: but to endure unto the end, is peculiar to the sheep who hear the Shepherd’s voice. A 
temptation befalls thee, endure thou to the end, for the temptation will not endure to the end. And what is 
that end to which thou shalt endure? Even till thou reachest the end of thy pathway. For as long as thou 


hearest not Christ, He is thine adversary in the pathway, that is, in this mortal life. And what doth He say? 
“Agree with thine adversary quickly, while thou art in the way with him.” Thou hast heard, hast believed, 
hast agreed. If thou hast been at enmity, agree. If thou hast got the opportunity of coming to an 
agreement, keep not up the quarrel longer. For thou knowest not when thy way will be ended, and it is 
known to Him. If thou art a sheep, and if thou endurest to the end, thou shalt be saved: and therefore it is 
that His own despise not that voice, and strangers hear it not. According to my ability, as He gave me the 
power, I have either explained to you or gone over with you a subject of great profundity. If any have failed 
fully to understand, let him retain his piety, and the truth will be revealed: and let not those who have 
understood vaunt themselves as swifter at the expense of the slower, lest in their vaunting they turn out of 
the track, and the slower more easily attain the goal. But let all of us be guided by Him to whom we say, 
“Lead me, O Lord, in Thy way, and I will walk in Thy truth.” 


14. By this, then, which the Lord hath explained, that He Himself is the door, let us find entrance to what 
He has set forth, but not explained. And indeed who it is that is the Shepherd, although He hath not told 
us in the lesson we have read to-day, yet in that which follows He very plainly tells us: “I am the good 
Shepherd.” And although He had not said so, whom else but Himself ought we to have understood in 
those words where He saith, “He that entereth in by the door is the Shepherd of the sheep. To Him the 
porter openeth: and the sheep hear His voice: and He calleth His own sheep by name, and leadeth them 
out. And when He putteth forth His own sheep, He goeth before them, and the sheep follow Him: for they 
know His voice”? For who else calleth His own sheep by name, and leadeth them hence unto eternal life, 
but He who knoweth the names of those that are fore-ordained? Hence He said to His disciples, “Rejoice 
that your names are written in heaven;” for from this it is that He calleth them by name. And who else 
putteth them forth, save He who putteth away their sins, that, freed from their grievous fetters, they may 
be able to follow Him? And who hath gone before them to the place whither they are to follow Him, but 
He who, rising from the dead, dieth no more; and death shall have no more dominion over Him; and who, 
when He was manifest here in the flesh, said, “Father, I will that they also whom Thou hast given me be 
with me where I am”? Hence it is that He saith, “I am the door: by me if any man enter in, he shall be 
saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture.” In this He clearly shows that not only the Shepherd, but 
the sheep also enter in by the door. 


15. But what is this, “He shall go in and out, and find pasture”? To enter indeed into the Church by Christ 
the door, is eminently good; but to go out of the Church, as this same John the evangelist saith in his 
epistle, “They went out from us, but they were not of us,” is certainly otherwise than good. Such a going 
out could not then be commended by the good Shepherd, when He said, “And he shall go in and out, and 
find pasture.” There is therefore not only some sort of entrance, but some outgoing also that is good, by 
the good door, which is Christ. But what is that praiseworthy and blessed outgoing? I might say, indeed, 
that we enter when we engage in some inward exercise of thought; and go out, when we take to some 
active work without: and since, as the apostle saith, Christ dwelleth in our hearts by faith, to enter by 
Christ is to give ourselves to thought in accordance with that faith; but to go out by Christ is, in 
accordance also with that same faith, to take to outside works, that is to say, in the presence of others. 
Hence, also, we read in a psalm, “Man goeth forth to his work;” and the Lord Himself saith, “Let your 
works shine before men.” But I am better pleased that the Truth Himself, like a good Shepherd, and 
therefore a good Teacher, hath in a certain measure reminded us how we ought to understand His words, 
“He shall go in and out, and find pasture,” when He added in the sequel, “The thief cometh not, but for to 
steal, and to kill, and to destroy: I am come that they might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” For He seems to me to have meant, That they may have life in coming in, and have it more 
abundantly at their departure. For no one can pass out by the door—that is, by Christ—to that eternal life 
which shall be open to the sight, unless by the same door—that is, by the same Christ—he has entered His 
church, which is His fold, to the temporal life, which is lived in faith. Therefore, He saith, “I am come that 
they may have life,” that is, faith, which worketh by love; by which faith they enter the fold that they may 
live, for the just liveth by faith: ~”and that they may have it more abundantly,” who, enduring unto the 
end, pass out by this same door, that is, by the faith of Christ; for as true believers they die, and will have 
life more abundantly when they come whither the Shepherd hath preceded them, where they shall die no 
more. Although, therefore, there is no want of pasture even here in the fold,—for we may understand the 
words “and shall find pasture” as referring to both, that is, both to their going in and their going out,—yet 
there only will they find the true pasture. where they shall be filled who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness,—such pasture as was found by him to whom it was said, “To-day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.” But how He Himself is the door, and Himself the Shepherd, so that He also may in a certain 
respect be understood as going in and out by Himself, and who is the porter, it would be too long to 
inquire to-day, and, according to the grace given us by Himself, to unfold in the way of dissertation. 


TRACTATE XLVI 


CHAPTER X. 11-13 


1. The Lord Jesus is speaking to His sheep—to those already so, and to those yet to become such—who 
were then present; for in the place where they were, there were those who were already His sheep, as 
well as those who were afterwards to become so: and He likewise shows to those then present and those 
to come, both to them and to us, and to as many also after us as shall yet be His sheep, who it is that had 
been sent to them. All, therefore, hear the voice of their Shepherd saying, “I am the good Shepherd.” He 
would not add “good,” were there not bad shepherds. But the bad shepherds are those who are thieves 
and robbers, or certainly hirelings at the best. For we ought to examine into, to distinguish, and to know, 
all the characters whom He has here depicted. The Lord has already unfolded two points, which He had 
previously set forth in a kind of covert form: we already know that He is Himself the door, and we know 
that He is Himself the Shepherd. Who the thieves and robbers are, was made clear in yesterday’s lesson; 
and to-day we have heard of the hireling, as we have heard also of the wolf. Yesterday the porter was also 
introduced by name. Among the good, therefore, are the door, the doorkeeper, the shepherd, and the 
sheep: among the bad, the thieves and robbers, the hirelings, and the wolf. 


2. We understand the Lord Christ as the door, and also as the Shepherd; but who is to be understood as 
the doorkeeper? For the former two, He has Himself explained: the doorkeeper He has left us to search 
out for ourselves. And what doth He say of the doorkeeper? “To him,” He saith, “the porter [doorkeeper] 
openeth.” To whom doth he open? To the Shepherd. What doth he open to the Shepherd? The door. And 
who is also the door? The Shepherd Himself. Now, if Christ the Lord had not Himself explained, had not 
Himself said, “I am the Shepherd,” and “I am the door,” would any of us have ventured to say that Christ 
is Himself both the Shepherd and the door? For had He said, “I am the Shepherd,” and had not said, “I am 
the door,” we should be setting ourselves to inquire what was the door, and perhaps, mistaken in our 
views, be still standing before the door. His grace and mercy have revealed to us the Shepherd, by His 
calling Himself so; have revealed to us also the door, when declared Himself such; but He hath left us to 
search out the doorkeeper for ourselves. Whom, then, are we to call the doorkeeper? Whomsoever we fix 
upon, we must take care not to think of him as greater than the door itself; for in men’s houses the 
doorkeeper is greater than the door. The doorkeeper is placed before the door, not the door before the 
doorkeeper; because the porter keepeth the door, not the door the porter. I dare not say that any one is 
greater than the door, for I have heard already what is the door: that is no longer unknown to me, I am not 
left to my own conjecture, and I have not got much room for mere human guess work: God hath said it, 
the Truth hath said it, and we cannot change what the Unchangeable hath uttered. 


3. In respect, then, of the profound nature of this question, I shall tell you what I think: let each one make 
the choice that pleases him, but let him think of it reverently; as it is written, “Think of the Lord with 
goodness, and in simplicity of heart seek Him.” Perhaps we ought to understand the Lord Himself as the 
doorkeeper: for the shepherd and the door are in human respects as much different from each other as 
the doorkeeper and the door; and yet the Lord has called Himself both the Shepherd and the door. Why, 
then, may we not understand Him also as the doorkeeper? For if we look at His personal qualities, the 
Lord Christ is neither a shepherd, in the way we are accustomed to know and to see shepherds; nor is He 
a door, for no artisan made Him: but if, because of some point of similarity, He is both the door and the 
Shepherd, I venture to say, He is also a sheep. True, the sheep is under the shepherd; yet He is both the 
Shepherd and a sheep. Where is He the Shepherd? Look, here thou hast it; read the Gospel: “I am the 
good Shepherd.” Where is He a sheep? Ask the prophet: “He was led as a sheep to the slaughter.” Ask the 
friend of the bridegroom: “Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.” Moreover, I am 
going to say something of a still more wonderful kind, in accordance with these points of similarity. For 
both the lamb, and the sheep, and the shepherd are friendly with one another, but from the lions as their 
foes the sheep are protected by their shepherds: and yet of Christ, who is both sheep and Shepherd, we 
have it said, “The Lion of the tribe of Judah hath prevailed.” All this, brethren, understand in connection 
with points of similarity, not with personal qualities. It is a common thing to see the shepherds sitting on a 
rock, and there guarding the cattle committed to their care. Surely the shepherd is better than the rock 
that he sits upon; and yet Christ is both the Shepherd and the rock. All this by way of comparison. But if 
thou askest me for His peculiar personal quality: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” If thou askest me for the personal quality peculiarly His own: The only Son, 
from everlasting to everlasting begotten of the Father, the equal of Him that begat, the Maker of all 
things, unchangeable with the Father, unchanged by the assuming of human form, man by incarnation, 
the Son of man, and the Son of God. All this that I have said is not figure, but reality. 


4. Therefore, let us not, brethren, be disturbed in understanding Him, in harmony with certain 
resemblances, as Himself the door, and also the doorkeeper. For what is the door? The way of entrance. 
Who is the doorkeeper? He who opens it. Who, then, is He that opens Himself, but He who unveils Himself 
to sight? See, when the Lord spoke at first of the door, we did not understand: so long as we did not 
understand, it was shut: He who opened it is Himself the doorkeeper. There is no need, then, of seeking 
any other meaning, no need; but perhaps there is the desire. If there is so, quit not the path, go not 
outside of the Trinity. If thou art in quest of some other impersonation of the doorkeeper, bethink thee of 


the Holy Spirit; for the Holy Spirit will not think it unmeet to be the doorkeeper, when the Son has 
thought it meet to be Himself the door. Look at the doorkeeper as perhaps the Holy Spirit: about Him the 
Lord saith to His disciples, “He shall guide you into all truth.” What is the door? Christ. What is Christ? 
The Truth. Who, then, openeth the door, but He who guideth into all truth? 


5. But what are we to say of the hireling? He is not mentioned here among the good. “The good 
Shepherd,” He says, “giveth His life for the sheep. But he that is an hireling, and not the Shepherd, whose 
own the sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, and fleeth; and the wolf catcheth 
them, and scattereth the sheep.” The hireling does not here bear a good character, and yet in some 
respects is useful; nor would he be called an hireling, did he not receive hire from his employer. Who then 
is this hireling, that is both blameworthy and needful? And here, brethren, let the Lord Himself give us 
light, that we may know who the hirelings are, and be not hirelings ourselves. Who then is the hireling? 
There are some in office in the church, of whom the Apostle Paul saith, “Who seek their own, not the 
things that are Jesus Christ’s.” What means that, “Who seek their own”? Who do not love Christ freely, 
who do not seek after God for His own sake; who are pursuing after temporal advantages, gaping for gain, 
coveting honors from men. When such things are loved by an overseer, and for such things God is served, 
whoever such an one may be, he is an hireling who cannot count himself among the children. For of such 
also the Lord saith: “Verily, I say unto you, they have their reward.” “Listen to what the Apostle Paul says 
of St. Timothy: “But I trust in the Lord Jesus to send Timothy shortly unto you, that I also may be of good 
comfort, when I know your circumstances; for I have no man like-minded, who will naturally care for you. 
For all seek their own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s.” The shepherd mourned in the midst of 
hirelings. He sought some one who sincerely loved the flock of Christ, and round about him, amongst 
those who were with him at that time, he found not one. Not that there was no one then in the Church of 
Christ but the Apostle Paul and Timothy, who had a brother’s concern for the flock; but it so happened at 
the time of his sending Timothy, that he had none else of his sons about him; only hirelings were with him, 
“who sought their own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s.” And yet he himself, with a brother’s 
anxiety for the flock, preferred sending his son, and remaining himself amongst hirelings. Hirelings are 
also found among ourselves, but the Lord alone distinguisheth them. He that searcheth the heart, 
distinguisheth them; and yet sometimes we know them ourselves. For it was not without a purpose that 
the Lord Himself said also of the wolves: “By their fruits ye shall know them.” Temptations put many to 
the question, and then their thoughts are made manifest; but many remain undiscovered. The Lord’s fold 
must have as overseers, both those who are children and those who are hirelings. But the overseers, who 
are sons, are the shepherds. If they are shepherds, how is there but one Shepherd, save that all of them 
are members of the one Shepherd, to whom the sheep belong? For they are also members of Himself as 
the one sheep; because “as a sheep he was led to the slaughter.” 


6. But give heed to the fact that even the hirelings are needful. For many indeed in the Church are 
following after earthly profit, and yet preach Christ, and through them is heard the voice of Christ; and 
the sheep follow, not the hireling, but the Shepherd’s voice speaking through the hireling. Hearken to the 
hirelings as pointed out by the Lord Himself: “The scribes,” He saith, “and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ 
seat: do what they say; but do not what they do.” What else said He but, Listen to the Shepherd’s voice 
speaking through the hirelings? For sitting in Moses’ seat, they teach the law of God; therefore God 
teacheth by them. But if they wish to teach their own things, hear them not, do them not. For certainly 
such seek their own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s; but no hireling has dared to say to Christ’s 
people, Seek your own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s. For his own evil conduct he does not 
preach from the seat of Christ: he does injury by the evil that he does, not by the good that he says. Pluck 
the grapes, beware of the thorn. It is well I see that you have understood; but for the sake of those that 
are slower, I shall repeat these words with greater plainness. How said I, Pluck the bunch of grapes, 
beware of the thorn; when the Lord saith, “Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles”? That is 
quite true: and yet what I said is also true, Pluck the bunch of grapes, beware of the thorn. For sometimes 
the grape-cluster, springing from the root of the vine, finds its support in a common hedge; its branch, 
grows, becomes embedded among thorns, and the thorn bears other fruit than its own. For the thorn has 
not been produced from the vine, but has become the resting-place of its runner. Make thine inquiries 
only at the roots. Seek for the thorn-root, thou wilt find it apart from the vine: seek the origin of the grape, 
and from the root of the vine it will be found to have sprung. And so, Moses’ seat was the vine; the morals 
of the Pharisees were the thorns. Sound doctrine cometh through the wicked, as the vine-branch in a 
hedge, a bunch of grapes among thorns. Gather carefully, so as in seeking the fruit not to tear thine hand; 
and while thou art to hear one speaking what is good, imitate him not when doing what is evil. “What they 
tell you, do,”—gather the grapes; “but what they do, do not,”—beware of the thorns. Even through 
hirelings listen to the voice of the Shepherd, but be not hirelings yourselves, seeing ye are members of the 
Shepherd. Yea, Paul himself, the holy apostle who said, “I have no one who hath a brother’s concern about 
you; for all seek their own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s,” draws a distinction in another place 
between hirelings and sons; and see what he saith: “Some preach Christ even of envy and strife, and some 
also of good will: some of love, knowing that I am set for the defence of the gospel; but some also preach 
Christ of contention, not sincerely, supposing to add affliction to my bonds.” These were hirelings who 
disliked the Apostle Paul. And why such dislike, but just because they were seeking after temporal things? 
But mark what he adds: “What then, notwithstanding, every way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is 
preached: and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” Christ is the truth: let the truth be preached in 
pretense by hirelings, let it be preached in truth by the children: the children are waiting patiently for the 


eternal inheritance of the Father, the hirelings are longing for, and in a hurry to get, the temporal pay of 
their employer. For my part let me be shorn of the human glory, which I see such an object of envy to 
hirelings: and yet by the tongues both of hirelings and of children let the divine glory of Christ be 
published abroad, seeing that, “whether in pretense or in truth, Christ is preached.” 


7. We have seen who the hireling is also. Who, but the devil, is the wolf? And what was said of the 
hireling? “When he seeth the wolf coming, he fleeth: but the sheep are not his own, and he careth not for 
the sheep.” Was the Apostle Paul such an one? Certainly not. Was Peter such an one? Far from it. Was 
such the character of the other apostles, save Judas, the son of perdition? Surely not. Were they 
shepherds then? Certainly they were. And how is there one Shepherd? I have already said they were 
shepherds, because members of the Shepherd. In that head they rejoiced, under that head they were in 
harmony together, with one spirit they lived in the bond of one body; and therefore belonged all of them to 
the one Shepherd. If, then, they were shepherds, and not hirelings, wherefore fled they when suffering 
persecution? Explain it to us, O Lord. In an epistle, I have seen Paul fleeing: he was let down by the wall in 
a basket, to escape the hands of his persecutor. Had he, then, no care of the sheep, whom he thus 
abandoned at the approach of the wolf? Clearly he had, but he commended them by his prayers to the 
Shepherd who was sitting in heaven; and for their advantage he preserved himself by flight, as he says in 
a certain place, “To abide in the flesh is needful for you.” For all had heard from the Shepherd Himself, “If 
they persecute you in one city, flee ye into another.” May the Lord be pleased to explain to us this point! 
Lord, Thou saidst to those whom Thou didst certainly wish to be faithful shepherds, and whom Thou didst 
form into Thine own members, “If they persecute you, flee.” Doest Thou, then, injustice to them, when 
Thou blamest the hirelings who flee when they see the wolf coming! We ask Thee to tell us what meaning 
lies hid in the depths of the question. Let us knock, and the keeper of the door, which is Christ, will be 
here to reveal Himself. 


8. Who is the hireling that seeth the wolf coming, and fleeth? He that seeketh his own, not the things 
which are Jesus Christ’s. He is one that does not venture plainly to rebuke an offender. Look, some one or 
other has sinned—grievously sinned; he ought to be rebuked, to be excommunicated: but once 
excommunicated, he will turn into an enemy, hatch plots, and do all the injury he can. At present, he who 
seeketh his own, not the things that are Jesus Christ’s, in order not to lose what he follows after, the 
advantages of human friendship, and incur the annoyances of human enmity, keeps quiet and does not 
administer rebuke. See, the wolf has caught a sheep by the throat; the devil has enticed a believer into 
adultery: thou holdest thy peace—thou utterest no reproof. O hireling, thou hast seen the wolf coming and 
hast fled! Perhaps he answers and says: See, I am here; I have not fled. Thou hast fled, because thou hast 
been silent; thou hast been silent, because thou hast been afraid. The flight of the mind is fear. Thou 
stoodest with thy body, thou fleddest in thy spirit, which was not the conduct of him who said, “Though I 
be absent in the flesh, yet am I with you in the spirit.” For how did he flee in spirit, who, though absent in 
the flesh, yet in his letters reproved the fornicators? Our affections are the motions of our minds. Joy is 
expansion of the mind; sorrow, contraction of the mind; desire, a forward movement of the mind; and fear, 
the flight of the mind. For thou art expanded in mind when thou art glad; contracted in mind when thou 
art in trouble; thou movest forward in mind when thou hast an earnest desire; and thou fleest in mind 
when thou art afraid. This, then, is how the hireling is said to flee at the sight of the wolf. Why? “Because 
he careth not for the sheep.” Why “careth he not for the sheep”? “Because he is an hireling.” What is that, 
“he is an hireling”? He seeketh a temporal reward, and shall not dwell in the house for ever. There are 
still some things here to be inquired about and discussed with you, but it is not prudent to burden you. For 
we are ministering the Lord’s food to our fellow-servants; we feed as sheep in the Lord’s pastures, and are 
fed together. And just as we must not withhold what is needful, so our weak hearts are not to be 
overcharged with the abundance of provisions. Let it not then annoy your Charity that I do not take up to- 
day all that I think is still here to be discussed; but the same lesson will, in the Lord’s name, be read over 
to us again on the preaching days, and be, with His help, more carefully considered. 


TRACTATE XLVII 


CHAPTER X. 14-21 


1. Those of you who hear the word of our God, not only with willingness, but also with attention, doubtless 
remember our promise. Indeed the same gospel lesson has also been read to-day which was read last 
Lord’s day; because, having lingered over certain closely related topics, we could not discuss all that we 
owed to your powers of understanding. Accordingly, what has been already said and discoursed about we 
do not inquire into to day, lest by continual repetitions we should be prevented from reaching what has 
still to be spoken. You know now in the Lord’s name who is the good Shepherd, and in what way good 
shepherds are His members, and therefore the Shepherd is one. You know who is the hireling we have to 
bear with; who the wolf, and the thieves, and the robbers we have to beware of; who are the sheep, and 
what is the door whereby both sheep and shepherd enter: how we are to understand the doorkeeper. You 
know also that every one who entereth not by the door is a thief and a robber, and cometh not but to steal, 
and to kill, and to destroy. All these sayings have, as I think, been sufficiently handled. To-day we ought to 
tell you, as far as the Lord enables us (for Jesus Christ our Saviour hath Himself told us that He is both 
the Shepherd and the door, and that the good Shepherd entereth in by the door), how it is that He 
entereth in by Himself. For if no one is a good shepherd but he that entereth by the door, and He Himself 


is preeminently the good Shepherd, and also Himself the door, I can understand it only in this way, that 
He entereth in by Himself to His sheep, and calleth them to follow Him, and they, going in and out, find 
pasture, which is to say, eternal life. 


2. I proceed, then, without more delay. When I seek to get into you, that is, into your heart, I preach 
Christ: were I preaching something else, I should be trying to climb up some other way. Christ, therefore, 
is my gate to you: by Christ I get entrance, not to your houses, but to your hearts. It is by Christ I enter: it 
is Christ in me that you have been willingly hearing. And why is it you have thus willingly hearkened to 
Christ in me? Because you are the sheep of Christ, purchased with the blood of Christ. You acknowledge 
your own price, which is not paid by me, but is preached by my instrumentality. He, and only He, was the 
buyer, who shed precious blood—the precious blood of Him who was without sin. Yet made He precious 
also the blood of His own, for whom He paid the price of blood: for had He not made the blood of His own 
precious, it would not have been said, “Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints.” So also 
when He saith, “The good Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep,” He is not the only one who has done 
such a deed; and yet if those who have done so are His members, He only Himself was the doer of it. For 
He was able to do so without them, but whence had they the power apart from Him, who Himself had 
said, “Without me ye can do nothing”? But from the same source we can show what others also have 
done, for the apostle John himself, who preached the very gospel you have been hearing, has said in his 
epistle, “Just as Christ laid down His life for us, so ought we also to lay down our lives for the brethren.” 
“We ought,” he says: He made us debtors who first set the example. To the same effect it is written in a 
certain place, “If thou sittest down to sup at a ruler’s table, make wise observation of what is set before 
thee; and put to thy hand, knowing that it will be thy duty to make similar provision in turn.” You know 
what is meant by the ruler’s table: you there find the body and blood of Christ; let him who comes to such 
a table be ready with similar provision. And what is such similar provision? As He laid down His life for us, 
so ought we also, for the edification of others, and the maintenance of the faith, to lay down our lives for 
the brethren. To the same effect He said to Peter, whom He wished to make a good shepherd, not in 
Peter’s own person, but as a member of His body: “Peter, lovest thou me? Feed my sheep.” This He did 
once, again, and a third time, to the disciple’s sorrow. And when the Lord had questioned him as often as 
He judged it needful, that he who had thrice denied might thrice confess Him, and had a third time given 
him the charge to feed His sheep, He said to him, “When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and 
walkedst whither thou wouldest: but when thou shall be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and 
another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not.” And the evangelist has explained the 
Lord’s meaning: “But this spake He, signifying by what death he should glorify God.” “Feed my sheep” 
applies, then, to this, that thou shouldst lay down thy life for my sheep. 


3. And now when He saith, “As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the Father,” who can be ignorant of 
His meaning? For He knoweth the Father by Himself, and we by Him. That He hath knowledge by Himself, 
we know already: that we also have knowledge by Him, we have like wise learned, for this also we have 
learned of Him. For He Himself hath said: “No one hath seen God at any time; but the only-begotten Son, 
who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” And so by Him do we also get this knowledge, 
to whom He hath declared Him. In another place also He saith: “No one knoweth the Son, but the Father; 
neither knoweth any one the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.” As He 
then knoweth the Father by Himself, and we know the Father by Him; so into the sheepfold He entereth 
by Himself, and we by Him. We were saying that by Christ we have a door of entrance to you; and why? 
Because we preach Christ. We preach Christ; and therefore we enter in by the door. But Christ preacheth 
Christ, for He preacheth Himself; and so the Shepherd entereth in by Himself. When the light shows the 
other things that are seen in the light, does it need some other means of being made visible itself? The 
light, then, exhibits both other things and itself. Whatever we understand, we understand with the 
intellect: and how, save by the intellect, do we understand the intellect itself? But does one in the same 
way with the bodily eye see both other things and [the eye] itself? For though men see with their eyes, yet 
their own eyes they see not. The eye of the flesh sees other things, itself it cannot [see]: but the intellect 
understands itself as well other things. In the same way as the intellect seeth itself, so also doth Christ 
preach Himself. If He preacheth Himself, and by preaching entereth into thee, He entereth into thee by 
Himself. And He is the door to the Father, for there is no way of approach to the Father but by Him. “For 
there is one God and one Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” Many things are 
expressed by a word: all that I have just said, I have said, of course, by means of words. If I were wishing 
to speak also of a word itself, how could I do so but by the use of the word? And thus both many things are 
expressed by a word, which are not the same as the word, and the word itself can only be expressed by 
means of the word. By the Lord’s help we have been copious in illustration. Remember, then, how the 
Lord Jesus Christ is both the door and the Shepherd: the door, in presenting Himself to view; the 
Shepherd, in entering in by Himself. And indeed, brethren, because He is the Shepherd, He hath given to 
His members to be so likewise. For both Peter, and Paul, and the other apostles were, as all good bishops 
are, shepherds. But none of us calleth himself the door. This—the way of entrance for the sheep—He has 
retained as exclusively belonging to Himself. In short, Paul discharged the office of a good shepherd when 
he preached Christ, because he entered by the door. But when the undisciplined sheep began to create 
schisms, and to set up other doors before them, not of entrance to their joint assembly, but for falling 
away into divisions, saying, some of them, “I am of Paul;” others, “I am of Cephas;” others, “I of Apollos;” 
others, “I of Christ:” terrified for those who said, “I am of Paul,”—as if calling out to the sheep, Wretched 
ones, whither are you going? I am not the door,—he said, “Was Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized 


in the name of Paul?” But those who said, “I am of Christ,” had found the door. 


4. But of the one sheepfold and of the one Shepherd, you are now indeed being constantly reminded; for 
we have commended much the one sheepfold, preaching unity, that all the sheep should enter by Christ, 
and none of them should follow Donatus. Nevertheless, for what particular reason this was said by the 
Lord, is sufficiently apparent. For He was speaking among the Jews, and had been specially sent to the 
Jews, not for the sake of that class who were bound up in their inhuman hatred and persistently abiding in 
darkness, but for the sake of some in the nation whom He calls His sheep: of whom He saith, “I am not 
sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” He knew them even amid the crowd of His raging foes, 
and foresaw them in the peace of believing. What, then, does He mean by saying, “I am not sent but to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel,” but that He exhibited His bodily presence only to the people of Israel? 
He did not proceed Himself to the Gentiles, but sent: to the people of Israel He both sent and came in 
person, that those who proved despisers should receive the greater judgment, because favored also with 
the sight of His actual presence. The Lord Himself was there: there He chose a mother: there He wished 
to be conceived, to be born, to shed His blood: there are His footprints, now objects of adoration where 
last He stood, and whence He ascended to heaven: but to the Gentiles He only sent. 


5. But perhaps some one thinks that, as He Himself came not to us, but sent, we have not heard His own 
voice, but only the voice of those whom He sent. Far from it: let such a thought be banished from your 
hearts; for He Himself was in those whom He sent. Listen to Paul himself whom He sent; for Paul was 
specially sent as an apostle to the Gentiles; and it is Paul who, terrifying them not with himself but with 
Him saith, “Do ye wish to receive a proof of Him who speaketh in me, that is, of Christ?” Listen also to the 
Lord Himself. “And other sheep I have,” that is, among the Gentiles, “which are not of this fold,” that is, of 
the people of Israel: “them also must I bring.” Therefore, even when it is by the instrumentality of His 
servants, it is He and not another that bringeth them. Listen further: “They shall hear my voice.” See here 
also, it is He Himself who speaks by His servants, and it is His voice that is heard in those whom He 
sends. “That there may be one fold, and one shepherd.” Of these two flocks, as of two walls, is the corner- 
stone formed. And thus is He both door and the corner-stone: all by way of comparison, none of them 
literally. 


6. For I have said so before, and earnestly pressed it on your notice, and those who comprehend it are 
wise, yea, those who are wise do comprehend it; and yet let those who are not yet intellectually 
enlightened, keep hold by faith of what they cannot as yet understand. Christ is many things 
metaphorically, which strictly speaking He is not. Metaphorically Christ is both a rock, and a door, and a 
corner-stone, and a shepherd, and a lamb, and a lion. How numerous are such similitudes, and as many 
more as would take too long to enumerate! But if you select the strict significations of things as you are 
accustomed to see them, then He is neither a rock, for He is not hard and senseless; nor a door, for no 
artisan made Him; nor a corner-stone, for He was not constructed by a builder; nor a shepherd, for He is 
no keeper of four-footed animals; nor a lion, as it ranks among the beasts of the forest; nor a lamb, as it 
belongs to the flock. All such, then, are by way of comparison. But what is He properly? “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God [God was the Word].” And what, as He 
appeared in human nature? “And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us [in us].” 


7. Hear also what follows. “Therefore doth my Father love me,” He saith, “because I lay down my life, that 
I might take it again.” What is this that He says? “Therefore doth my Father love me:” because I die, that I 
may rise again. For the “I” is uttered with special emphasis: “Because I lay down,” He saith, “I lay down 
my life,” “I lay down.” What is that “I lay down”? I lay it down. Let the Jews no longer boast: they might 
rage, but they could have no power: let them rage as they can; if I were unwilling to lay down my life, 
what would all their raging effect? By one answer of His they were prostrated in the dust: when they were 
asked, “Whom seek ye?” they said, “Jesus;” and on His saying to them, “I am He, they went backward, and 
fell to the ground.” Those who thus fell to the ground at one word of Christ when about to die, what will 
they do at the sound of His voice when coming to judgment? “I, I,” I say, “lay down my life, that I may take 
it again.” Let not the Jews boast, as if they had prevailed; He Himself laid down His life. “I laid me down 
[to sleep],” He says [elsewhere]. You know the psalm: “I laid me down and slept; and I awaked [rose up], 
for the Lord sustaineth me.” What of that—”I lay down”? Because it was my pleasure, I did so. What does 
“T lay down” mean? I died. Was it not a lying down to sleep on His part, who, when He pleased, rose from 
the tomb as He would from a bed? But He loves to give glory to the Father, that He may stir us up to 
glorify our Creator. For in adding, “I arose, for the Lord sustaineth me;” think you there was here a kind of 
failing in His power, so that, while He had it in His own power to die, He had it not in His power to rise 
again? So, indeed, the words seem to imply when not more closely considered. “I lay down to sleep;” that 
is, I did so, because I pleased. “And I arose:” why? “Because the Lord sustaineth [will sustain] me.” What 
then? wouldst Thou not have power to rise of Thyself? If Thou hadst not the power, Thou wouldst not have 
said, “I have power to lay down my life, and I have power to take it again.” But, as showing that not only 
did the Father raise the Son, but the Son also raised Himself, hear how, in another passage in the Gospel, 
He saith, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” And the evangelist adds: “But this He 
spake of the temple of His body.” For only that which died was restored to life. The Word is not mortal, His 
soul is not mortal. If even thine dieth not, could the Lord’s be subject to death? 


8. How can I know, thou wilt say, that mine dieth not? Slay it not thyself, and it cannot die. How, thou 


asketh, can I slay my soul? To say nothing meanwhile of other sins, “The mouth that lieth, slayeth the 
soul.” How, thou sayest, can I be sure that it dieth not? Listen to the Lord Himself giving security to His 
servant: “Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have no more that they can do.” But what 
in the plainest terms does He say? “Fear Him who hath power to slay both soul and body in hell.” Here 
you have the fact that it dieth, and that it doth not die. What is its dying? What is dying to thy flesh? 
Dying, to thy flesh, is the losing of its life: dying to thy soul, is the losing of its life. The life of thy flesh is 
thy soul: the life of thy soul is thy God. As the flesh dies in losing the soul, which is its life, so the soul 
dieth in losing God, who is its life. Of a certainty, then, the soul is immortal. Manifestly immortal, for it 
liveth even when dead. For what the apostle said of the luxurious widow, may also be said of the soul if it 
has lost its God, “she is dead while she liveth.” 


9. How, then, does the Lord lay down His life [soul]? Let us, brethren, inquire into this a little more 
carefully. The time is not so pressing as is usual on the Lord’s day: we have leisure, and theirs will be the 
profit who have assembled to-day also to wait on the Word of God. “I lay down my life,” He says. Who lays 
down? What lays He down? What is Christ? The Word and man. Not man as being flesh alone: but as man 
consists of flesh and soul, so, in Christ there is a complete humanity. For He would not have assumed the 
baser part, and left the better behind, seeing that the soul of man is certainly superior to the body. Since, 
then, there is entire manhood in Christ, what is Christ? The Word, I repeat, and man. What is the Word 
and man? The Word, soul, and flesh. Keep hold of that, for there has been no lack of heretics on this point 
also, expelled as they were some time ago from the catholic truth, but still persisting, like thieves and 
robbers who enter not by the door, to lay their snares around the fold. These heretics are termed 
Apollinarians, and have ventured to assert dogmatically that Christ is only the word and flesh, and 
contend that He did not assume a human soul. And yet some of them could not deny that there was a soul 
in Christ. See their intolerable absurdity and madness. They would have Him to possess an irrational soul, 
but deny Him a rational one. They allowed Him a mere animal, they deprived Him of a human, soul. But 
they took away Christ’s reason by losing their own. Let it be otherwise with us, who have been nourished 
and established in the catholic faith. Accordingly, on this occasion I would remind your Charity, that, as in 
former lectures, we have given you sufficient instruction against the Sabellians and Arians,—the 
Sabellians, who say, The Father is the same as the Son—the Arians, who say, The Father is one being, the 
Son is another, as if the Father and Son were not of the same substance—and also, provided you 
remember as you ought, against the Photinian heretics, who have asserted that Christ was mere man, and 
destitute of Godhead: and against the Manicheans, who maintain that He was God only without any true 
humanity: we may, on this occasion, in speaking about the soul, give you some instruction also in 
opposition to the Apollinarians, who say that our Lord Jesus Christ had no human soul, that is, a rational 
intelligent soul,—that soul, I mean, by which, as men, we differ from the brutes. 


10. In what sense, then, did our Lord say here, “I have power to lay down my soul [life]”? Who lays down 
his soul, and takes it again? Is it as being the Word that Christ does so? Or is it the human soul He 
possesses that lays down and resumes its own existence? Or is it His fleshly nature that lays down its life 
and takes it again? Let us sift each of the three questions I have suggested, and choose that which 
conforms to the standard of truth. For if we say that the Word of God laid down His soul, and took it again, 
we should have to fear the entrance of a wicked thought, and have it said to us: Then there was a time 
when that soul was separated from the Word, and a time, after His assumption of that soul, when He was 
without a soul. I see, indeed, that the Word was once without a human soul, but only so, when “in the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” But from the time that the 
Word was made flesh, to dwell amongst us, and manhood was assumed by the Word, that is, our whole 
nature, soul and flesh, what more could His passion and death do than separate the body from the soul? It 
separated not the soul from the Word. For if the Lord died, yea, because He died (for He did so for us on 
the cross), doubtless His flesh breathed out that which was its life: for a short time the soul forsook the 
flesh, although destined by its own return to raise the flesh again to life. But I cannot say that the soul 
was separated from the Word. He said to the soul of the thief, “To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 
He forsook not the believing soul of the robber, and did He abandon His own? Surely not; but when the 
Lord took that of the other into His keeping, He certainly retained His own in indissoluble union. If, on the 
other hand, we say that the soul laid down and reassumed itself, we fall into the greatest absurdity; for 
what was not separated from the Word, was inseparable from itself. 


11. Let us turn, then, to what is true and easily understood. Take the case of any man, who does not 
consist of the word and soul and flesh, but only of soul and flesh; and let us inquire how any such man lays 
down his life. Can no ordinary man do so? Thou mayest say to me: No man has power to lay down his life 
[soul], and to take it again. But were not a man able to lay down his life, the Apostle John would not say, 
“As Christ laid down his life for us, even so ought we also to lay down our lives for the brethren.” 
Therefore may we also (if only we are filled with His courage, for without Him we can do nothing) lay 
down our lives for the brethren. When some holy martyr has laid down his life for the brethren, who laid it 
down, and what laid he down? If we understand this, we shall perceive in what sense it was said by Christ, 
“T have power to lay down my life.” Art thou prepared, O man, to die for Christ? I am prepared, he replies. 
Let me repeat the question in other words. Art thou prepared to lay down thy life for Christ? And to these 
words he makes me the same reply, I am prepared, as he had, when I said, Art thou prepared to die? To 
lay down one’s life [soul], is, then, the same as to die. But in whose behalf is the sacrifice in this case? For 
all men, when they die, lay down their life; but it is not all who lay it down for Christ. And no one has 


power to resume what he has laid down. But Christ both laid it down for us, and did so when it pleased 
Him; and when it pleased Him, He took it again. To lay down one’s soul then, is to die. As also the Apostle 
Peter said to the Lord: “I will lay down my life [soul] for Thy sake;” that is, I will die for Thy sake. View it, 
then, as referable to the flesh: the flesh layeth down its life, and the flesh taketh it again; not, indeed, the 
flesh by its own power, but by the power of Him that inhabiteth it. The flesh, then, layeth down its life in 
expiring. Look at the Lord Himself on the cross: He said, “I thirst:” those who were present dipped a 
sponge in vinegar, fastened it to a reed, and applied it to His mouth; then, having received it, He said, “It 
is finished;” meaning, All is fulfilled which had been prophesied regarding me as, prior to my death, still in 
the future. And because He had the power, when He pleased, to lay down His life, after He had said, “It is 
finished,” what adds the evangelist? “And He bowed His head, and gave up the spirit.” This is to lay down 
the soul [life]. Only let your Charity attend to this. “He bowed His head, and gave up the spirit.” Who gave 
up what gave He up? He gave up the spirit; His flesh gave it up. What means, the flesh gave it up? The 
flesh sent it forth, breathed it out. For so, in becoming separated from the spirit, we are said to expire. 
Just as getting outside the paternal soil is to be expatriated, turning aside from the track is to deviate; so 
to become separated from the spirit is to expire; and that spirit is the soul [life]. Accordingly, when the 
soul quits the flesh, and the flesh remains without the soul, then is a man said to lay down his soul [his 
human life]. When did Christ lay down His life? When it pleased the Word. For sovereign authority resided 
in the Word; and therein lay the power to determine when the flesh should lay down its life, and when it 
should take it again. 


12. If, then, the flesh laid down its life, how did Christ lay down His life? For the flesh is not Christ. 
Certainly in this way, that Christ is both flesh, and soul, and the Word; and yet these three things are not 
three Christs, but one. Ask thine own human nature, and from thyself ascend to what is above thee, and 
which, if not yet able to be understood, can at least be believed. For in the same way that one man is soul 
and body, is one Christ both the Word and man. Consider what I have said, and understand. The soul and 
body are two things, but one man: the Word and man are two things, but one Christ. Apply, then, the 
subject to any man. Where is now the Apostle Paul? If one answer, At rest with Christ, he speaks truly. And 
likewise, should one reply, In the sepulchre at Rome, he is equally right. The one answer I get refers to his 
soul, the other to his flesh. And yet we do not say that there are two Apostle Pauls, one who rests in 
Christ, another who was laid in the sepulchre; although we may say that the Apostle Paul liveth in Christ, 
and that the same apostle lieth dead in the tomb. Some one dieth, and we say, He was a good man, and 
faithful; he is in peace with the Lord: and then immediately, Let us attend his obsequies, and lay him in 
the sepulchre. Thou art about to bury one whom thou hadst just declared to be in peace with God; for the 
latter regards the soul which blooms eternally, and the other the body, which is laid down in corruption. 
But while the partnership of the flesh and soul has received the name of man, the same name is now 
applied to either of them, singly and by itself. 


13. Let no one, then, be perplexed, when he hears that the Lord has said, “I lay down my life, and I take it 
again.” The flesh layeth it down, but by the power of the Word: the flesh taketh it again, but by the same 
power. Even His own name, the Lord Christ, was applied to His flesh alone. How can you prove it? says 
some one. We believe of a certainty not only in God the Father, but also in Jesus Christ His Son, our only 
Lord: and this that I have just said contains the whole, in Jesus Christ His Son, our only Lord. Understand 
that the whole is here: the Word, and soul, and flesh. At all events thou confessest what is also held by the 
same faith, that thou believest in that Christ who was crucified and buried. Ergo, thou deniest not that 
Christ was buried; and yet it was the burial only of His flesh. For had the soul been there, He would not 
have been dead: but if it was a true death, and its resurrection real, it was previously without life in the 
tomb; and yet it was Christ that was buried. And so the flesh apart from the soul was also Christ, for it 
was only the flesh that was buried. Learn the same likewise in the words of an apostle. “Let this mind,” he 
says, “be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God.” Who, save Christ Jesus, as respects His nature as the Word, is God with God? But look 
at what follows: “But emptied Himself, and took upon Him the form of a servant; being made in the 
likeness of men, and found in fashion as a man.” And who is this, but the same Christ Jesus Himself? But 
here we have now all the parts, both the Word in that form of God which assumed the form of a servant, 
and the soul and the flesh in that form of a servant which was assumed by the form of God. “He humbled 
Himself, and became obedient unto death.” Now in His death, it was His flesh only that was slain by the 
Jews. For if He said to His disciples, “Fear not them that kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul,” 
how could they do more in His own case than kill the body? And yet in the slaying of His flesh, it was 
Christ that was slain. Accordingly, when the flesh laid down its life, Christ laid it down; and when the 
flesh, in order to its resurrection, assumed its life, Christ assumed it. Nevertheless this was done, not by 
the power of the flesh, but of Him who assumed both soul and flesh, that in them these very things might 
receive fulfillment. 


14. “This commandment,” He says, “have I received of my Father.” The Word received not the 
commandment in word, but in the only begotten Word of the Father every commandment resides. But 
when the Son is said to receive of the Father what He possesses essentially in Himself, as it is said, “As 
the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself,” while the Son is 
Himself the life, there is no lessening of His authority, but the setting forth of His generation. For the 
Father added not after-gifts as to a son whose state was imperfect at birth, but on Him whom He begat in 
absolute perfection He bestowed all gifts in begetting. In this manner He gave Him equality with Himself, 


and yet begat Him not in a state of inequality. But while the Lord thus spake, for the light was shining in 
the darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not, “there was a dissension again created among the 
Jews for these sayings, and many of them said, He hath a devil, and is mad: why hear ye him?” This was 
the thickest darkness. Others said, “These are not the words of him that hath a devil; can a devil open the 
eyes of the blind?” The eyes of such were now begun to be opened. 


TRACTATE XLVIII 


CHAPTER X. 22-42 


1. As I have already charged you, beloved, you ought steadfastly to bear in mind that Saint John the 
evangelist would not have us be always nourished with milk, but fed with solid food. Still, whoever is 
hardly able as yet to partake of the solid food of God’s word, let him find nourishment in the milk of faith; 
and the word which he cannot understand, let him not hesitate to believe. For faith is the deserving: 
understanding, the reward. In the very labor of intent application the eye of our mind struggles to get rid 
of the foul films of human mists, and be cleared up to the word of God. Labor, then, will not be declined if 
love is present; for you know that he who loves his labor is insensible to its pain. For no labor is grievous 
to those who love it. If cupidity on the part of the avaricious endures so great toils, what in our case will 
not love endure? 


” 


2. Listen to the Gospel: “And it was at Jerusalem the Encoenia.” Encoenia was the festival of the 
dedication of the temple. For in Greek kainos means new; and whenever there was some new dedication, 
it was called Encoenia. And now this word is come into common use; if one puts on a new coat, he is said 
“encoeniare” (to renovate, or to hold an encoenia). For the Jews celebrated in a solemn manner the day on 
which the temple was dedicated; and it was the very feast day when the Lord spake what has just been 
read. 


3. “It was winter. And Jesus walked in the temple in Solomon’s porch. Then came the Jews round about 
Him, and said unto Him, How long dost thou keep our mind in suspense? If thou be the Christ, tell us 
plainly.” They were not desiring the truth, but preparing a calumny. “It was winter,” and they were chill; 
because they were slow to approach that divine fire. For to approach is to believe: he who believes, 
approaches; who denies, retires. The soul is not moved by the feet, but by the affections. They had 
become icy cold to the sweetness of loving Him, and they burned with the desire of doing Him an injury. 
They were far away, while there beside Him. It was not with them a nearer approach in believing, but the 
pressure of persecution. They sought to hear the Lord saying, I am Christ; and probably enough they only 
thought of the Christ in a human way. The prophets preached Christ; but the Godhead of Christ asserted 
in the prophets and in the gospel itself is not perceived even by heretics; and how much less by Jews, so 
long as the vail is upon their heart? In short, in a certain place, the Lord Jesus, knowing that their views of 
the Christ were cast in a human mould, not in the Divine, taking His stand on the human ground, and not 
on that where along with the assumption of humanity He also continued Divine, He said to them, “What 
think ye of Christ? Whose Son is He?” Following their own opinion, they replied, “Of David.” For so they 
had read, and this only they retained; because while they read of His divinity, they did not understand it. 
But the Lord, to pin them down to some inquiry touching the divinity of Him whose apparent weakness 
they despised, answered them: “How, then, doth David in spirit call Him Lord, saying, The Lord said unto 
my Lord, Sit Thou on my right hand, till I put Thine enemies under Thy feet? If David, then, in spirit call 
Him Lord, how is He his son?” He did not deny, but questioned. Let no one think, on hearing this, that the 
Lord Jesus denied that He was the Son of David. Had Christ the Lord given any such denial, He would not 
have enlightened the blind who so addressed Him. For as He was passing by one day, two blind men, who 
were sitting by the wayside, cried out, “Have mercy upon us, thou Son of David.” And on hearing these 
words He had mercy on them. He stood still, healed, enlightened them; for He owned the name. The 
Apostle Paul also says, “Who was made of the seed of David according to the flesh;” and in his Epistle to 
Timothy, “Remember that Jesus Christ was raised from the dead, [He that is] of the seed of David, 
according to my gospel.” For the Virgin Mary drew her origin, and hence our Lord also, from the seed of 
David. 


4. The Jews made this inquiry of Christ, chiefly in order that, should He say, I am Christ, they might, in 
accordance with the only sense they attached to such a name, that He was of the seed of David, 
calumniate Him with aiming at the kingly power. There is more than this in His answer to them: they 
wished to calumniate Him with claiming to be the Son of David. He replied that He was the Son of God. 
And how? Listen: “Jesus answered them, I tell you, and ye believe not: the works that I do in my Father’s 
name, they bear witness of me: but ye believe not; because ye are not of my sheep.” Ye have already 
learned above (in Lecture XLV.) who the sheep are: be ye sheep. They are sheep through believing, sheep 
in following the Shepherd, sheep in not despising their Redeemer, sheep in entering by the door, sheep in 
going out and finding pasture, sheep in the enjoyment of eternal life. What did He mean, then, in saying to 
them, “Ye are not of my sheep”? That He saw them predestined to everlasting destruction, not won to 
eternal life by the price of His own blood. 


5. “My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow me: and I give unto them eternal life.” This 
is the pasture. If you recollect, He had said before, “And he shall go in and out, and find pasture.” We have 


entered by believing—we go out at death. But as we have entered by the door of faith, so, as believers, we 
quit the body; for it is in going out by that same door that we are able to find pasture. The good pasture is 
called eternal life; there no blade withereth—all is green and flourishing. There is a plant commonly said 
to be ever-living; there only is it found to live. “I will give,” He says, “unto them,” unto my sheep, “eternal 
life.” Ye are on the search for calumnies, just because your only thoughts are of the life that is present. 


6. “And they shall never perish:” you may hear the undertone, as if He had said to them, Ye shall perish for 
ever, because ye are not of my sheep. “No one shall pluck them out of my hand.” Give still greater heed to 
this: “That which my Father gave me is greater than all.” What can the wolf do? What can the thief and 
the robber? They destroy none but those predestined to destruction. But of those sheep of which the 
apostle says, “The Lord knoweth them that are His;” and “Whom He did foreknow, them He also did 
predestinate; and whom He did predestinate, them He also called; and whom He called, them He also 
justified; and whom He justified, them He also glorified;”—there is none of such sheep as these that the 
wolf seizes, or the thief steals, or the robber slays. He, who knows what He gave for them, is sure of their 
number. And it is this that He says: “No one shall pluck them out of my hand;” and in reference also to the 
Father, “That which my Father gave me is greater than all.” What did the Father give to the Son that was 
greater than all? To be His own only-begotten Son. What, then, means “gave”? Was He to whom He gave 
previously existent, or gave He in the act of begetting? For if He previously existed to whom He gave the 
gift of Sonship, there was a time when He was, and was not the Son. Far be it from us to suppose that the 
Lord Christ ever was, and yet was not the Son. Of us such a thing may be said: there was a time when we 
were the sons of men, but were not the sons of God. For we are made the sons of God by grace, but He by 
nature, for such was He born. And yet not so, as that one may say, He did not exist till He was born; for 
He, who was coeternal with the Father, was never unborn. Let him who is wise understand: and whoever 
understands not, let him believe and be nourished, and he will come to understanding. The Word of God 
was always with the Father, and always the Word; and because the Word, therefore the Son. So then, 
always the Son, and always equal. For it is not by growth but by birth that He is equal, who was always 
born, the Son of the Father, God of God, coeternal of the Eternal. But the Father is not God of the Son: the 
Son is God of the Father; therefore in begetting the Son, the Father “gave” Him to be God, in begetting 
He gave Him to be coeternal with Himself, in begetting He gave Him to be His equal. This is that which is 
greater than all. How is the Son the life, and the possessor of life? What He has, He is: as for thee, thou 
art one thing, thou hast another. For example, thou hast wisdom, but art thou wisdom itself? In short, 
because thou thyself art not that which thou hast, shouldst thou lose what thou hast, thou returnest to the 
state of no longer having it: and sometimes thou re-acquirest, sometimes thou losest. As our eye has no 
light inherently in itself, it opens, and admits it; it shuts, and loses it. It is not thus that the Son of God is 
God—not thus that He is the Word of the Father; and not thus is He the Word, that passes away with the 
sound, but that which abides in its birth. In such a way hath He wisdom that He is Himself wisdom, and 
maketh men wise: and life, that He is Himself the life, and maketh others alive. This is that which is 
greater than all. The evangelist John himself looked to heaven and earth when wishing to speak of the Son 
of God; he looked, and rose above them all. He thought on the thousands of angelic armies above the 
heavens; he thought, and, like the eagle soaring beyond the clouds, his mind overpassed the whole 
creation: he rose beyond all that was great, and arrived at that which was greater than all; and said, “In 
the beginning was the Word.” But because He, of whom is the Word, is not of the Word, and the Word is of 
Him, whose Word He is; therefore He says, “That which the Father gave me,” namely, to be His Word, His 
only-begotten Son, the brightness of His light, “is greater than all.” Therefore, “No one,” He says, 
“plucketh my sheep out of my hand. No one can pluck them out of my Father’s hand.” 


7. “Out of my hand,” and “out of my Father’s hand.” What is this, “No one plucketh them out of my hand,” 
and “No one plucketh them out of my Father’s hand”? Have the Father and Son one hand, or is the Son 
Himself, shall we say, the hand of His Father? If by hand we are to understand power, the power of Father 
and Son is one; for their Godhead is one. But if we mean hand in the way spoken of by the prophet, “And 
to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed?” the Father’s hand is the Son Himself, which is not to be so 
understood as if God had the human form, and, as it were, bodily members: but that all things were made 
by Him. For men also are in the habit of calling other men their hands, by whom they get done what they 
wish. And sometimes also the very work done by a man’s hand is called his hand; as one is said to 
recognize his hand when he recognizes what he has written. Since, then, there are many ways of speaking 
of the hand of a man, who literally has a hand among the members of his body; how much rather must 
there be more than one way of understanding it, when we read of the hand of God, who has no bodily 
form? And in this way it is better here, by the hand of the Father and Son, to understand the power of the 
Father and the Son; lest, in taking here the hand of the Father as spoken of the Son, some carnal thought 
also about the Son Himself should set us looking for the Son as somehow to be similarly regarded as the 
hand of Christ. Therefore, “no one plucketh them out of my Father’s hand;” that is, no one plucketh them 
from me. 


8. But that there may be no more room for hesitation, hear what follows: “I and my Father are one.” Up to 
this point the Jews were able to bear Him; they heard, “I and my Father are one,” and they bore it no 
longer; and hardened in their own way, they had recourse to stones. “They took up stones to stone Him.” 
The Lord, because He suffered not what He was unwilling to suffer, and only suffered what He was 
pleased to suffer, still addresses them while desiring to stone Him. “The Jews took up stones to stone Him. 
Jesus answered them, Many good works have I showed you from my Father; for which of those works do 


ye stone me? And they answered, For a good work we stone thee not, but for blasphemy, and because that 
thou, being a man, makest thyself God.” Such was their reply to His words, “I and my Father are one.” You 
see here that the Jews understood what the Arians understand not. For they were angry on this account, 
that they felt it could not be said, “I and my Father are one,” save where there was equality of the Father 
and the Son. 


9. But see what answer the Lord gave to their dull apprehension. He saw that they could not bear the 
brilliance of the truth, and He tempered it with words. “Is it not written in your law,” that is, as given to 
you, “that I said, Ye are gods?” And the Lord called all the Scriptures generally, the law: although 
elsewhere He speaks more definitely of the law, distinguishing it from the prophets; as it is said, “The law 
and the prophets were until John;” and “On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” 
Sometimes, however, He divided the same Scriptures into three parts, as where He saith, “All things must 
be fulfilled which were written in the law, and the prophets, and the psalms, concerning me.” But now He 
includes the psalms also under the name of the law, where it is written, “I said, Ye are gods. If He calleth 
them gods, to whom the word of God came, and the Scripture cannot be broken: say ye of Him, whom the 
Father hath sanctified, and sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; because I said, Iam the Son of God?” If 
the word of God came to men, that they might be called gods, how can the very Word of God, who is with 
God, be otherwise than God? If by the word of God men become gods, if by fellowship they become gods, 
can He by whom they have fellowship not be God? If lights which are lit are gods, is the light which 
enlighteneth not God? If through being warmed in a way by saving fire they are constituted gods, is He 
who gives them the warmth other than God? Thou approachest the light and art enlightened, and 
numbered among the sons of God; if thou withdrawest from the light, thou fallest into obscurity, and art 
accounted in darkness; but that light approacheth not, because it never recedeth from itself. If, then, the 
word of God maketh you gods, how can the Word of God be otherwise than God? Therefore did the Father 
sanctify His Son, and send Him into the world. Perhaps some one may be saying: If the Father sanctified 
Him, was there then a time when He was not sanctified? He sanctified in the same way as He begat Him. 
For in the act of begetting He gave Him the power to be holy, because He begat Him in holiness. For if 
that which is sanctified was unholy before, how can we say to God the Father, “Hallowed be Thy name”? 


10. “If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not. But if I do, though ye will not believe me, believe 
the works; that ye may know and believe that the Father is in me, and I in Him.” The Son says not, “the 
Father is in me, and I in Him,” as men can Say it. For if we think well, we are in God; and if we live well, 
God is in us: believers, by participating in His grace, and being illuminated by Himself, are in Him, and He 
in us. But not so is it with the only-begotten Son: He is in the Father, and the Father in Him; as one who is 
equal is in him whose equal he is. In short, we can sometimes say, We are in God, and God is in us; but can 
we say, I and God are one? Thou art in God, because God contains thee; God is in thee, because thou art 
become the temple of God: but because thou art in God, and God is in thee, canst thou say, He that seeth 
me seeth God; as the Only-begotten said, “He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father also;” and “I and 
the Father are one”? Recognize the prerogative of the Lord, and the privilege of the servant. The 
prerogative of the Lord is equality with the Father: the privilege of the servant is fellowship with the 
Saviour. 


11. “Therefore they sought to apprehend Him.” Would they had apprehended by faith and understanding, 
not in wrath and murder! For now, my brethren, when I speak thus, it is the weak one wishing to 
apprehend what is strong, the small what is great, the fragile what is solid; and it is we ourselves—both 
you who are of the same matter as I am, and I myself who speak to you—who all wish to apprehend Christ. 
And what is it to apprehend Him? [If] thou hast understood, thou hast apprehended. But not as did the 
Jews: thou hast apprehended in order to possess, they wished to apprehend in order to make away with 
Him. And because this was the kind of apprehension they desired, what did He do to them? “He escaped 
out of their hands.” They failed to apprehend Him, because they lacked the hand of faith. The Word was 
made flesh; but it was no great task to the Word to rescue His own flesh from fleshy hands. To apprehend 
the Word in the mind, is the right apprehension of Christ. 


12. “And He went away again beyond Jordan, into the place where John at first baptized; and there He 
abode. And many resorted unto Him, and said, John, indeed, did no miracle.” You remember what was said 
of John, that he was a light, and bore witness to the day. Why, then, say these among themselves, “John 
did no miracle”? John, they say, signalized himself by no miracle; he did not put devils to flight, he drove 
away no fever, he enlightened not the blind, he raised not the dead, he fed not so many thousand men 
with five or seven loaves, he walked not upon the sea, he commanded not the winds and the waves. None 
of these things did John, and in all he said he bore witness to this man. By lamp-light we may advance to 
the day. “John did no miracle: but all things that John spake of this man were true.” Here are those who 
apprehended in a different way from the Jews. The Jews wished to apprehend one who was departing 
from them, these apprehended one who remained with them. In a word, what is it that follows? “And many 
believed on Him.” 


TRACTATE XLIX 


CHAPTER XI. 1-54 


1. Among all the miracles wrought by our Lord Jesus Christ, the resurrection of Lazarus holds a foremost 
place in preaching. But if we consider attentively who did it, our duty is to rejoice rather than to wonder. 
A man was raised up by Him who made man: for He is the only One of the Father, by whom, as you know, 
all things were made. And if all things were made by Him, what wonder is it that one was raised by Him, 
when so many are daily brought into the world by His power? It is a greater deed to create men than to 
raise them again from the dead. Yet He deigned both to create and to raise again; to create all, to 
resuscitate some. For though the Lord Jesus did many such acts, yet all of them are not recorded; just as 
this same St. John the evangelist himself testifies, that Christ the Lord both said and did many things that 
are not recorded; but such were chosen for record as seemed to suffice for the salvation of believers. 
Thou hast just heard that the Lord Jesus raised a dead man to life; and that is sufficient to let thee know 
that, were He so pleased, He might raise all the dead to life. And, indeed this very work has He reserved 
in His own hands till the end of the world. For while you have heard that by a great miracle He raised one 
from the tomb who had been dead four days, “the hour is coming,” as He Himself saith, “in the which all 
that are in the graves shall hear His voice, and shall come forth.” He raised one who was putrid, and yet 
in that putrid carcase there was still the form of limbs; but at the last day He will by a word reconstitute 
ashes into human flesh. But it was needful then to do only some such deeds, that we, receiving them as 
tokens of His power, may put our trust in Him, and be preparing for that resurrection which shall be to 
life and not to judgment. So, indeed, He saith, “The hour is coming, in the which all that are in the graves 
shall hear His voice, and shall come forth; they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and 
they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.” 


2. We have, however, read in the Gospel of three dead persons who were raised to life by the Lord, and, 
let us hope, to some good purpose. For surely the Lord’s deeds are not merely deeds, but signs. And if 
they are signs, besides their wonderful character, they have some real significance: and to find out this in 
regard to such deeds is a somewhat harder task than to read or hear of them. We were listening with 
wonder, as at the sight of some mighty miracle enacted before our eyes, in the reading of the Gospel, how 
Lazarus was restored to life. If we turn our thoughts to the still more wonderful works of Christ, every one 
that believeth riseth again: if we all consider, and understand that more horrifying kind of death, every 
one who sinneth dies. But every man is afraid of the death of the flesh; few, of the death of the soul. In 
regard to the death of the flesh, which must certainly come some time, all are on their guard against its 
approach: this is the source of all their labor. Man, destined to die, labors to avert his dying; and yet man, 
destined to live for ever, labors not to cease from sinning. And when he labors to avoid dying, he labors to 
no purpose, for its only result will be to put off death for a while, not to escape it; but if he refrain from 
sinning, his toil will cease, and he shall live for ever. Oh that we could arouse men, and be ourselves 
aroused along with them, to be as great lovers of the life that abideth, as men are of that which passeth 
away! What will a man not do who is placed under the peril of death? When the sword was overhanging 
their heads, men have given up every means of living they had in reserve. Who is there that has not made 
an immediate surrender of all, to escape being slain? And, after all, he has perhaps been slain. Who is 
there that, to save his life, has not been willing at once to lose his means of living, and prefer a life of 
beggary to a speedy death? Who has had it said to him, Be off to sea if you would escape with your life, 
and has delayed to do so? Who has had it said to him, Set to work if you would preserve your life, and has 
continued a sluggard? It is but little that God requires of us, that we may live for ever: and we neglect to 
obey Him. God says not to thee, Lose all you have, that you may live a little time oppressed with toil; but, 
Give to the poor of what you have, that you may live always exempt from labor. The lovers of this temporal 
life, which is theirs, neither when, nor as long as they wish, are our accusers; and we accuse not ourselves 
in turn, so sluggish are we, so lukewarm about obtaining eternal life, which will be ours if we wish it, and 
will be imperishable when we have it; but this death which we fear, notwithstanding all our reluctance, 
will yet be ours in possession. 


3. If, then, the Lord in the greatness of His grace and mercy raiseth our souls to life, that we may not die 
for ever, we may well understand that those three dead persons whom He raised in the body, have some 
figurative significance of that resurrection of the soul which is effected by faith: He raised up the ruler of 
the synagogue’s daughter, while still lying in the house; He raised up the widow’s young son, while being 
carried outside the gates of the city; and He raised up Lazarus, when four days in the grave. Let each one 
give heed to his own soul: in sinning he dies: sin is the death of the soul. But sometimes sin is committed 
only in thought. Thou hast felt delight in what is evil, thou hast assented to its commission, thou hast 
sinned; that assent has slain thee: but the death is internal, because the evil thought had not yet ripened 
into action. The Lord intimated that He would raise such a soul to life, in raising that girl, who had not yet 
been carried forth to the burial, but was lying dead in the house, as if sin still lay concealed. But if thou 
hast not only harbored a feeling of delight in evil, but hast also done the evil thing, thou hast, so to speak, 
carried the dead outside the gate: thou art already without, and being carried to the tomb. Yet such an 
one also the Lord raised to life. and restored to his widowed mother. If thou hast sinned, repent, and the 
Lord will raise thee up, and restore thee to thy mother Church. The third example of death is Lazarus. A 
grievous kind of death it is, and is distinguished as a habit of wickedness. For it is one thing to fall into 
sin, another to form the habit of sinning. He who falls into sin, and straightway submits to correction, will 
be speedily restored to life; for he is not yet entangled in the habit, he is not yet laid in the tomb. But he 
who has become habituated to sin, is buried, and has it properly said of him, “he stinketh;” for his 
character, like some horrible smell, begins to be of the worst repute. Such are all who are habituated to 
crime, abandoned in morals. Thou sayest to such an one, Do not so. But when wilt thou be listened to by 


one on whom the earth is thus heaped, who is breeding corruption, and pressed down with the weight of 
habit? And yet the power of Christ was not unequal to the task of restoring such an one to life. We know, 
we have seen, we see every day men changing the very worst of habits, and adopting a better manner of 
life than that of those who blamed them. Thou detestedst such a man: look at the sister of Lazarus herself 
(if, indeed, it was she who anointed the Lord’s feet with ointment, and wiped with her hair what she had 
washed with her tears), who had a better resurrection than her brother; she was delivered from the 
mighty burden of a sinful character. For she was a notorious sinner; and had it said of her, “Her many sins 
are forgiven her, for she has loved much.” We see many such, we know many: let none despair, but let 
none presume in himself. Both the one and the other are sinful. Let thine unwillingness to despair take 
such a turn as to lead thee to make choice of Him in whom alone thou mayest well presume. 


4. So then the Lord also raised Lazarus to life. You have heard what type of character he represents; in 
other words, what is meant by the resurrection of Lazarus. Let us now, therefore, read over the passage; 
and as there is much in this lesson clear already, we shall not go into any detailed exposition, so as to take 
up more thoroughly the necessary points. “Now a certain man was sick, [named] Lazarus, of Bethany, the 
town of Mary and Martha, his sisters.” In the previous lesson you remember that the Lord escaped from 
the hands of those who sought to stone Him, and went away beyond Jordan, where John baptized. When 
the Lord therefore had taken up His abode there, Lazarus fell sick in Bethany, which was a town lying 
close to Jerusalem. 


5. “But Mary was she who anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped His feet with her hair, whose 
brother Lazarus was sick. Therefore his sisters sent unto Him, saying.” We now understand whither it was 
they sent, namely, where the Lord was; for He was away, as you know, beyond the Jordan. They sent 
messengers to the Lord to tell Him that their brother was ill. He delayed to heal, that He might be able to 
raise to life. But what was the message sent by his sisters? “Lord, behold, he whom Thou lovest is sick.” 
They did not say, Come; for the intimation was all that was needed for one who loved. They did not 
venture to say, Come and heal him: they ventured not to say, Command there, and it shall be done here. 
And why not so with them, if on these very grounds the centurion’s faith was commended? For he said, “I 
am not worthy that Thou shouldest enter under my roof; but speak the word only, and my servant shall be 
healed.” No such words said these women, but only, “Lord, behold, he whom Thou lovest is sick.” It is 
enough that Thou knowest; for Thou art not one that loveth and forsaketh. But says some one, How could 
a sinner be represented by Lazarus, and be so loved by the Lord? Let him listen to Him, when He says, “I 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners.” For had not God loved sinners, He would not have come down 
from heaven to earth. 


6. “But when Jesus heard [that], He said, This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the 
Son of God may be glorified.” Such a glorifying of Himself did not add to His dignity, but benefited us. 
Hence He says, “is not unto death,” because even that death itself was not unto death, but rather unto the 
working of a miracle whereby men might be led to faith in Christ, and so escape the real death. And mark 
how the Lord, as it were indirectly, called Himself God, for the sake of some who deny that the Son is God. 
For there are heretics who make such a denial, that the Son of God is God. Let them hearken here: “This 
sickness,” He says, “is not unto death, but for the glory of God.” For what glory? For the glory of what 
God? Hear what follows: “That the Son of God may be glorified.” “This sickness,” therefore, He says, “is 
not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of God maybe glorified thereby.” By what? By that 
sickness. 


7. “Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister Mary, and Lazarus.” The one sick, the others sad, all of them 
beloved: but He who loved them was both the Saviour of the sick, nay more, the Raiser of the dead and 
the Comforter of the sad. “When He heard therefore that he was sick, He abode then two days still in the 
same place.” They sent Him word: He abode where He was: and the time ran on till four days were 
completed. And not in vain, were it only that perhaps, nay that certainly, even the very number of days has 
some sacramental significance. “Then after that He saith again to His disciples, Let us go into Judea:” 
where He had been all but stoned, and from which He had apparently departed for the very purpose to 
escape being stoned. For as man He departed; but returned as if in forgetfulness of all infirmity, to show 
His power. “Let us go,” He said, “into Judea.” 


8. And now see how the disciples were terrified at His words. “The disciples say unto Him, Master, the 
Jews of late sought to stone Thee, and goest Thou thither again? Jesus answered, Are there not twelve 
hours in the day? “What means such an answer? They said to Him, “The Jews of late sought to stone Thee, 
and goest Thou thither again” to be stoned? And the Lord, “Are there not twelve hours in the day? if any 
man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, because he seeth the light of this world: but if he walk in the night, 
he stumbleth, because there is no light in him.” He spoke indeed of the day, but to our understanding as if 
it were still the night. Let us call upon the Day to chase away the night, and illuminate our hearts with the 
light. For what did the Lord mean? As far as I can judge, and as the height and depth of His meaning 
breaks into light, He wished to argue down their doubting and unbelief. For they wished by their counsel 
to keep the Lord from death, who had come to die, to save themselves from death. In a similar way also, in 
another passage, St. Peter, who loved the Lord, but did not yet fully understand the reason of His coming, 
was afraid of His dying, and so displeased the Life, to wit, the Lord Himself; for when He was intimating 
to the disciples what He was about to suffer at Jerusalem at the hands of the Jews, Peter made reply 


among the rest, and said, “Far be it from Thee, Lord; pity Thyself: this shall not be unto Thee.” And at 
once the Lord replied, “Get thee behind me, Satan: for thou savorest not the things that be of God, but 
those that be of men.” And yet a little before, in confessing the Son of God, he had merited 
commendation: for he heard the words, “Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona: for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” To whom He had said, “Blessed art thou,” He now 
says, “Get thee behind me, Satan;” because it was not of himself that he was blessed. But of what then? 
“For flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” See, this is how thou 
art blessed, not from anything that is thine own, but from that which is mine. Not that I am the Father, but 
that all things which the Father hath are mine. But if his blessedness came from the Lord’s own working, 
from whose [working] came he to be Satan? He there tells us: for He assigned the reason of such 
blessedness, when He said, “Flesh and blood hath not revealed this unto thee, but my Father who is in 
heaven:” that is the cause of thy blessedness. But that I said, “Get thee behind me, Satan, hear also its 
cause. For thou savorest not the things that be of God, but those that be of men.” Let no one then flatter 
himself: in that which is natural to himself he is Satan, in that which is of God he is blessed. For all that is 
of his own, whence comes it, but from his sin? Put away the sin, which is thine own. Righteousness, He 
saith, belongeth unto me. For what hast thou that thou didst not receive? Accordingly, when men wished 
to give counsel to God, disciples to their Master, servants to their Lord, patients to their Physician, He 
reproved them by saying, “Are there not twelve hours in the day? If any man walk in the day, he stumbleth 
not.” Follow me, if ye would not stumble: give not counsel to me, from whom you ought to receive it. To 
what, then, refer the words, “Are there not twelve hours in the day”? Just that to point Himself out as the 
day, He made choice of twelve disciples. If I am the day, He says, and you the hours, is it for the hours to 
give counsel to the day? The day is followed by the hours, not the hours by the day. If these, then, were 
the hours, what in such a reckoning was Judas? Was he also among the twelve hours? If he was an hour, 
he had light; and if he had light, how was the Day betrayed by him to death? But the Lord, in so speaking, 
foresaw, not Judas himself, but his successor. For Judas, when he fell, was succeeded by Matthias, and the 
duodenary number preserved. It was not, then, without a purpose that the Lord made choice of twelve 
disciples, but to indicate that He Himself is the spiritual Day. Let the hours then attend upon the Day, let 
them preach the Day, be made known and illuminated by the Day, and by the preaching of the hours may 
the world believe in the Day. And so in a summary way it was just this that He said: Follow me, if ye would 
not stumble. 


9. “And after that He saith unto them, Our friend Lazarus sleepeth; but I go, that I may awake him out of 
sleep.” It was true what He said. To his sisters he was dead, to the Lord he was asleep. He was dead to 
men, who could not raise him again; but the Lord aroused him with as great ease from the tomb as one 
arouseth a sleeper from his bed. Hence it was in reference to His own power that He spoke of him as 
sleeping: for others also, who are dead, are frequently spoken of in Scripture as sleeping; as when the 
apostle says, “But I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning those who are asleep, that ye 
sorrow not, even as others who have no hope.” Therefore he also spoke of them as sleeping, because 
foretelling their resurrection. And so, all the dead are sleeping, both good and bad. But just as, in the case 
of those who sleep and waken day by day, there is a great difference as to what they severally see in their 
sleep: some experience pleasant dreams; others, dreams so frightful that the waking are afraid to fall 
asleep for fear of their recurrence: so every individual sleeps and wakens in circumstances peculiar to 
himself. And there is a difference as to the kind of custody one may be placed in, who is afterwards to be 
taken before the judge. For the kind of custody in which men are placed depends on the merits of the 
case: some are required to be guarded by lictors, an office humane and mild, and becoming a citizen; 
others are given up to subordinates; some, again, are sent to prison: and in the prison itself all are not 
thrust together into its lowest dungeons, but dealt with in proportion to the merits and superior gravity of 
the charges. As, then, there are different kinds of custody among those engaged in official life, so there 
are different kinds of custody for the dead, and differing merits in those who rise again. The beggar was 
taken into custody, so was the rich man: but the one into Abraham’s bosom; the other, where he thirsted, 
and found not a drop of water. 


10. Therefore, to make this the occasion of instructing your Charity, all souls have, when they quit this 
world, their different receptions. The good have joy; the evil, torments. But when the resurrection takes 
place, both the joy of the good will be fuller and the torments of the wicked heavier, when they shall be 
tormented in the body. The holy patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, and good believers, have been 
received into peace; but all of them have still in the end to receive the fulfillment of the divine promises; 
for they have been promised also the resurrection of the flesh, the destruction of death, and eternal life 
with the angels. This we have all to receive together; for the rest, which is given immediately after death, 
every one, if worthy of it, receives when he dies. The patriarchs first received it—think only from what 
they rest; the prophets afterwards; more recently the apostles; still more lately the holy martyrs, and day 
by day the good and faithful. Thus some have now been in that rest for long, some not so long; others for 
fewer years, and others whose entrance therein is still less than recent. But when they shall wake from 
this sleep, they shall all together receive the fulfillment of the promise. 


11. “Our friend Lazarus sleepeth; but I go, that I may awake him out of sleep. Then said His disciples”— 
according to their understanding they replied—”Lord, if he sleep, he shall do well.” For the sleep of the 
sick is usually a sign of returning health. “Howbeit Jesus spake of his death, but they thought that He 
spake of the taking of rest in sleep. Then said Jesus unto them plainly,”—-for He said somewhat obscurely, 


“He sleepeth;”—therefore He said plainly, “Lazarus is dead. And I am glad for your sakes that I was not 
there, to the intent ye may believe.” I even know that he is dead, and I was not there: for he had been 
reported not as dead, but sick. But what could remain hid from Him who had created it, and into whose 
hands the soul of the dying man had departed? This is why He said, “I am glad for your sakes that I was 
not there, to the intent ye may believe;” that they might now begin to wonder that the Lord could assert 
his death, which He had neither seen nor heard of. For here we ought specially to bear in mind that as yet 
the disciples themselves, who already believed in Him, had their faith built up by miracles: not that a 
faith, utterly wanting till then, might begin to exist; but that what had previously come into being might 
be increased; although He made use of such an expression as if only then they would begin to believe. For 
He said not, “I am glad for your sakes,” that your faith may be increased or confirmed; but, “that ye may 
believe;” which is to be understood as meaning, that your faith may be fuller and more vigorous. 


12. “Nevertheless, let us go unto him. Then said Thomas, who is called Didymus, unto his fellow disciples, 
Let us also go, that we may die with Him. Therefore Jesus came, and found that he had [lain] in the grave 
four days already.” Much might be said of the four days, according to the wont of the obscure passages of 
Scripture, which bear as many senses as there is diversity of those who understand them. Let us express 
also our opinion of what is meant by one four days dead. For as in the former case of the blind man we 
understand in a way the human race, so in the case of this dead man many perhaps are also to be 
understood; for one thing may be signified by different figures. When a man is born, he is born already in 
a state of death; for he inherits sin from Adam. Hence the apostle says: “By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin; and so that passed upon all men, wherein all have sinned.” Here you have one 
day of death because man inherits it from the seed stock of death. Thereafter he grows, and begins to 
approach the years of reason that he may know the law of nature, which every one has had implanted in 
his heart: What thou wouldst not have done to thyself, do not to another. Is this learned from the pages of 
a book, and not in a measure legible in our very nature? Hast thou any desire to be robbed? Certainly not. 
See here, then, the law in thy heart: What thou art unwilling to suffer, be unwilling to do. This law also is 
transgressed by men; and here, then, we have the second day of death. The law was also divinely given 
through Moses, the servant of God; and therein it is said, “Thou shalt not kill; thou shalt not commit 
adultery; thou shalt not bear false witness; honor thy father and mother; thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s property; thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife.” Here you have the written law, and it also 
is despised: this is the third day of death. What remains? The gospel also comes, the kingdom of heaven is 
preached, Christ is everywhere published; He threatens hell, He promises eternal life; and that also is 
despised. Men transgress the gospel; and this is the fourth day of death. Now he deservedly stinketh. But 
is mercy to be denied to such? God forbid; for to raise such also from the dead, the Lord thinks it not 
unfitting to come. 


13. “And many of the Jews had come to Martha and Mary, to comfort them concerning their brother. Then 
Martha, as soon as she heard that Jesus was coming, went and met Him; but Mary sat [still] in the house. 
Then said Martha unto Jesus, Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my brother had not died. But I know that 
even now, whatsoever Thou wilt ask of God, God will give it Thee.” She did not say, But even now I ask 
Thee to raise my brother to life again. For how could she know if such a resurrection would be of benefit 
to her brother? She only said, I know that Thou canst, and whatsoever Thou art pleased, Thou doest: for 
Thy doing it is dependent on Thine own judgment, not on my presumption. “But even now I know that, 
whatsoever Thou wilt ask of God, God will give it Thee.” 


14. “Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother shall rise again.” This was ambiguous. For He said not, Even now I 
will raise thy brother; but, “Thy brother shall rise again. Martha saith unto Him, I know that he shall rise 
again in the resurrection, at the last day.” Of that resurrection I am sure, but uncertain about this. “Jesus 
saith unto her, Iam the resurrection.” Thou sayest, My brother shall rise again at the last day: true; but by 
Him, through whom he shall rise then, can he rise even now, for “I,” He says, “am the resurrection and 
the life.” Give ear, brethren, give ear to what He says. Certainly the universal expectation of the 
bystanders was that Lazarus, one who had been dead four days, would live again; let us hear, and rise 
again. How many are there in this audience who are crushed down under the weighty mass of some sinful 
habit! Perhaps some are hearing me to whom it may be said, “Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess;” 
and they say, We cannot. Some others, it may be, are hearing me, who are unclean, and stained with lusts 
and crimes, and to whom it is said, Refrain from such conduct, that ye perish not; and they reply, We 
cannot give up our habits. O Lord, raise them again. “I am,” He says, “the resurrection and the life.” The 
resurrection because the life. 


15. “He that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die.” What meaneth this? “He that believeth in me, though he were dead,” just as Lazarus 
is dead, “yet shall he live;” for He is not the God of the dead, but of the living. Such was the answer He 
gave the Jews concerning their fathers, long ago dead, that is, concerning Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob: 
I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob: He is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living; for all live unto Him.” Believe then, and though thou wert dead, yet shalt thou live: but if thou 
believest not, even while thou livest thou art dead. Let us prove this likewise, that if thou believest not, 
though thou livest thou art dead. To one who was delaying to follow Him, and saying, “Let me first go and 
bury my father,” the Lord said, “Let the dead bury their dead; but come thou and follow me.” There was 
there a dead man requiring to be buried, there were there also dead men to bury the dead: the one was 


dead in the flesh, the others in soul. And how comes death on the soul? When faith is wanting. How comes 
death on the body? When the soul is wanting. Therefore thy soul’s soul is faith. “He that believeth in me,” 
says Christ, though he were dead in the flesh, yet shall he live in the spirit; till the flesh also rise again, 
never more to die. This is “he that believeth in me,” though he die, “yet shall he live. And whosoever 
liveth” in the flesh, “and believeth in me,” though he shall die in time on account of the death of the flesh, 
“shall never die,” because of the life of the spirit, and the immortality of the resurrection. Such is the 
meaning of the words, “And whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die. Believest thou this? She 
saith unto Him, Yea, Lord, I have believed that Thou art the Christ, the Son of God, who hast come into 
the world.” When I believed this, I believed that Thou art the resurrection, that Thou art the life: I 
believed that he that believeth in Thee, though he die, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in Thee, shall never die. 


16. “And when she had so said, she went her way, and called Mary her sister silently, saying, The Master is 
come, and calleth for thee.” It is worthy of notice the way in which the whispering of her voice was 
denominated silence. For how could she be silent, when she said, “The Master is come, and calleth for 
thee”? It is also to be noticed why it is that the evangelist has not said where, or when, or how the Lord 
called for Mary; namely, that in order to preserve the brevity of the narrative, it may rather be understood 
from the words of Martha. 


17. “As soon as she heard that, she arose quickly, and came unto Him. For Jesus was not yet come into the 
town, but was still in that place where Martha met Him. The Jews, then, who were with her in the house, 
and comforted her, when they saw Mary, that she rose up hastily, and went out, followed her, saying, She 
goeth unto the grave, to weep there.” What cause had the evangelist to tell us this? To show us what it 
was that occasioned the numerous concourse of people to be there when Lazarus was raised to life. For 
the Jews, thinking that her reason for hastening away was to seek in weeping the solace of her grief, 
followed her; that the great miracle of one rising again who had been four days dead, might have the 
presence of many witnesses. 


18. “Then when Mary was come where Jesus was, and saw Him, she fell down at His feet, saying unto 
Him, Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my brother had not died. When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, and 
the Jews also weeping, who were with her, He groaned in the spirit, and troubled Himself, and said, 
Where have ye laid him?” Something there is, did we but know it, that He has suggested to us by groaning 
in the spirit, and troubling Himself. For who could trouble Him, save He Himself? Therefore, my brethren, 
first give heed here to the power that did so, and then look for the meaning. Thou art troubled against thy 
will; Christ was troubled because He willed. Jesus hungered, it is true, but because He willed; Jesus slept, 
it is true, but because He willed; He was sorrowful, it is true, but because He willed; He died, it is true, 
but because He willed: in His own power it lay to be thus and thus affected or not. For the Word assumed 
soul and flesh, fitting on Himself our whole human nature in the oneness of His person. For the soul of the 
apostle was illuminated by the Word; so was the soul of Peter, the soul of Paul, of the other apostles, and 
the holy prophets,—the souls of all were illuminated by the Word; but of none was it said, “The Word was 
made flesh;” of none was it said,” I and the Father are one.” The soul and flesh of Christ is one person 
with the Word of God, one Christ. And by this [Word] wherein resided the supreme power, was infirmity 
made use of at the beck of His will; and in this way “He troubled Himself.” 


19. I have spoken of the power: look now to the meaning. It is a great criminal that is signified by that 
four days’ death and burial. Why is it, then, that Christ troubleth Himself, but to intimate to thee how thou 
oughtest to be troubled, when weighed down and crushed by so great a mass of iniquity? For here thou 
hast been looking to thyself, been seeing thine own guilt, been reckoning for thyself: I have done this, and 
God has spared me; I have committed this, and He hath borne with me; I have heard the gospel, and 
despised it; I have been baptized, and returned again to the same course: what am I doing? whither am I 
going? how shall I escape? When thou speakest thus, Christ is already groaning; for thy faith is groaning. 
In the voice of one who groaneth thus, there comes to light the hope of his rising again. If such faith is 
within, there is Christ groaning; for if there is faith in us, Christ is in us. For what else says the apostle: 
“That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” Therefore thy faith in Christ is Christ Himself in thy heart. 
This is why He slept in the ship; and why, when His disciples were in danger and already on the verge of 
shipwreck, they came to Him and awoke Him. Christ arose, laid His commands on the winds and waves, 
and there ensued a great calm. So also with thee; the winds enter thy heart, that is, where thou sailest, 
where thou passest along this life as a stormy and dangerous sea; the winds enter, the billows rise and 
toss thy vessel. What are the winds? Thou hast received some insult, and art wroth: that insult is the wind; 
that anger, the waves. Thou art in danger, thou preparest to reply, to render cursing for cursing, and thy 
vessel is already nigh to shipwreck. Awake the Christ who is sleeping. For thou art in commotion, and 
making ready to render evil for evil, because Christ is sleeping in thy vessel. For the sleep of Christ in thy 
heart is the forgetfulness of faith. But if thou arousest Christ, that is, recallest thy faith, what dost thou 
hear said to thee by Christ, when now awake in thy heart? I [He says] have heard it said to me, “Thou hast 
a devil,” and I have prayed for them. The Lord hears and suffers; the servant hears and is angry! But thou 
wishest to be avenged. Why so? I am already avenged. When thy faith so speaks to thee, command is 
exercised, as it were, over the winds and waves, and there is a great calm. As, then, to awaken Christ in 
the vessel is just to awaken faith; so in the heart of one who is pressed down by a great mass and habit of 
sin, in the heart of the man who has been a transgressor even of the holy gospel and a despiser of eternal 


punishment, let Christ groan, let such a man betake himself to self-accusation. Hear still more: Christ 
wept; let man bemoan himself. For why did Christ weep, but to teach man to weep? Wherefore did He 
groan and trouble Himself, but to intimate that the faith of one who has just cause to be displeased with 
himself ought to be in a sense groaning over the accusation of wicked works, to the end that the habit of 
sinning may give way to the vehemence of penitential sorrow? 


20. “And He said, Where have ye laid him?” Thou knewest that he was dead, and art Thou ignorant of the 
place of his burial? The meaning here is, that a man thus lost becomes, as it were, unknown to God. I have 
not ventured to say, Is unknown—for what is unknown to Him? but, As it were unknown. And how do we 
prove this? Listen to the Lord, who will yet say in the judgment, “I know you not: depart from me.” What 
does that mean, “I know you not”? I see you not in that light of mine—in that righteousness which I know. 
So here, also, as if knowing nothing of such a sinner, He said, “Where have ye laid him?” Similar in 
character was God’s voice in Paradise after man had sinned: “Adam, where art thou?” “They say unto Him, 
Lord, come and see.” What means this “see”? Have pity. For the Lord sees when He pities. Hence it is said 
to Him, “Look upon my humility [affliction] and my pain, and forgive all my sins.” 


21. “Jesus wept. Then said the Jews, Behold how He loved him!” “Loved him,” what does that mean? “I 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” “But some of them said, Could not this man, 
who opened the eyes of the blind, have caused that even this man should not die?” But He, who would do 
nought to hinder his dying, had something greater in view in raising him from the dead. 


22. “Jesus therefore again groaning in Himself, cometh to the tomb.” May His groaning have thee also for 
its object, if thou wouldst re-enter into life! Every man who lies in that dire moral condition has it said to 
him, “He cometh to the tomb.” “It was a cave, and a stone had been laid upon it.” Dead under that stone, 
guilty under the law. For you know that the law, which was given to the Jews, was inscribed on stone. And 
all the guilty are under the law: the right-living are in harmony with the law. The law is not laid ona 
righteous man. What mean then the words, “Take ye away the stone”? Preach grace. For the Apostle Paul 
calleth himself a minister of the New Testament, not of the letter, but of the spirit; “for the letter,” he says, 
“killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” The letter that killeth is like the stone that crusheth. “Take ye away,” He 
saith, “the stone.” Take away the weight of the law; preach grace. “For if there had been a law given, 
which could have given life, verily righteousness should be by the law. But the Scripture hath concluded 
all under sin, that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe.” Therefore 
“take ye away the stone.” 


23. “Martha, the sister of him that was dead, saith unto Him, Lord, by this time he stinketh: for he hath 
been [dead] four days. Jesus saith unto her, Have I not said unto thee, that, if thou believest, thou shalt 
see the glory of God?” What does He mean by this, “thou shalt see the glory of God”? That He can raise to 
life even one who is putrid and hath been four days [dead]. “For all have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God; and, “Where sin abounded, grace also did superabound.” 


24. “Then they took away the stone. And Jesus lifted up His eyes, and said, Father, I thank Thee, that Thou 
hast heard me. And I knew that Thou hearest me always: but because of the people that stand by I said it, 
that they may believe that Thou hast sent me. And when He had thus spoken, He cried with a loud voice.” 
He groaned, He wept, He cried with a loud voice. With what difficulty does one rise who lies crushed 
under the heavy burden of a habit of sinning! And yet he does rise: he is quickened by hidden grace 
within; and after that loud voice he riseth. For what followed? “He cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come 
forth. And immediately he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot with bandages; and his face 
was bound about with a napkin.” Dost thou wonder how he came forth with his feet bound, and wonderest 
not at this, that after four days’ interment he rose from the dead? In both events it was the power of the 
Lord that operated, and not the strength of the dead. He came forth, and yet still was bound. Still in his 
burial shroud, he has already come outside the tomb. What does it mean? While thou despisest [Christ], 
thou liest in the arms of death; and if thy contempt reacheth the lengths I have mentioned, thou art buried 
as well: but when thou makest confession, thou comest forth. For what is this coming forth, but the open 
acknowledgment thou makest of thy state, in quitting, as it were, the old refuges of darkness? But the 
confession thou makest is effected by God, when He crieth with a loud voice, or in other words, calleth 
thee in abounding grace. Accordingly, when the dead man had come forth, still bound; confessing, yet 
guilty still; that his sins also might be taken away, the Lord said to His servants: “Loose him, and let him 
go.” What does He mean by such words? What soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. 


25. “Then many of the Jews who had come to Mary, and had seen the things which Jesus did, believed on 
Him. But some of them went away to the Pharisees, and told them what things Jesus had done.” All of the 
Jews who had come to Mary did not believe, but many of them did. “But some of them,” whether of the 
Jews who had come, or of those who had believed, “went away to the Pharisees, and told them what 
things Jesus had done:” whether in the way of conveying intelligence, in order that they also might 
believe, or rather in the spirit of treachery, to arouse their anger. But whoever were the parties, and 
whatever their motive, intelligence of these events was carried to the Pharisees. 


26. “Then gathered the chief priests and the Pharisees a council, and said, What do we?” But they did not 
say, Let us believe. For these abandoned men were more occupied in considering what evil they could do 
to effect His ruin, than in consulting for their own preservation: and yet they were afraid, and took 


counsel of a kind together. For “they said, What do we? for this man doeth many miracles: if we let him 
thus alone, all men will believe on him; and the Romans shall come, and take away both our place and 
nation.” They were afraid of losing their temporal possessions, and thought not of life eternal; and so they 
lost both. For the Romans, after our Lord’s passion and entrance into glory, took from them both their 
place and nation, when they took the one by storm and transported the other: and now that also pursues 
them, which is said elsewhere, “But the children of the kingdom shall go into outer darkness.” But this 
was what they feared, that if all believed on Christ, there would be none remaining to defend the city of 
God and the temple against the Romans; just because they had a feeling that Christ’s teaching was 
directed against the temple itself and their own paternal laws. 


27. “And one of them, [named] Caiaphas, being the high priest that same year, said unto them, Ye know 
nothing at all, nor consider that it is expedient for us that one man should die for the people, and that the 
whole nation perish not. And this spake he not of himself; but being high priest that year, he prophesied.” 
We are here taught that the Spirit of prophecy used the agency even of wicked men to foretell what was 
future; which, however, the evangelist attributes to the divine sacramental fact that he was pontiff, which 
is to say, the high priest. It may, however, be a question in what way he is called the high priest of that 
year, seeing that God appointed one person to be high priest, who was to be succeeded only at his death 
by another. But we are to understand that ambitious schemes and contentions among the Jews led to the 
appointment afterwards of more than one, and to their annual turn of service. For it is said also of 
Zacharias: “And it came to pass that, while he executed the priest’s office before God in the order of his 
course, according to the custom of the priest’s office, his lot was to burn incense when he went into the 
temple of the Lord.” From which it is evident that there were more than one, and that each had his turn: 
for it was lawful for the high priest alone to place the incense on the altar. And perhaps also there were 
several in actual service in the same year, who were succeeded next year by several others, and that it fell 
by lot to one of them to burn incense. What was it, then, that Caiaphas prophesied? “That Jesus should die 
for the nation; and not for the nation only, but that also He should gather together in one the children of 
God that were scattered abroad.” This is added by the evangelist; for Caiaphas prophesied only of the 
Jewish nation, in which there were sheep of whom the Lord Himself had said, “I am not sent but unto the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.” But the evangelist knew that there were other sheep, which were not of 
this fold, but which had also to be brought, that there might be one fold and one shepherd. But this was 
said in the way of predestination; for those who were still unbelieving were as yet neither His sheep nor 
the children of God. 


28. “Then, from that day forth, they took counsel together for to put Him to death. Jesus therefore walked 
no more openly among the Jews; but went thence unto a country near to the wilderness, into a city called 
Ephraim, and there continued with His disciples.” Not that there was any failure in His power, by which, 
had He only wished, He might have continued His intercourse with the Jews, and received no injury at 
their hands; but in His human weakness He furnished His disciples with an example of living, by which He 
might make it manifest that it was no sin in His believing ones, who are His members, to withdraw from 
the presence of their persecutors, and escape the fury of the wicked by concealment, rather than inflame 
it by showing themselves openly. 


TRACTATE L 


CHAPTER XI. 55-57; XII 


1. Yesterday’s lesson in the holy Gospel, on which we spake as the Lord enabled us, is followed by to- 
day’s, on which we purpose to speak in the same spirit of dependence. Some passages in the Scriptures 
are so clear as to require a hearer rather than an expounder: over such we need not tarry, that we may 
have sufficient time for those which necessarily demand a fuller consideration. 


2. “And the Jews’ passover was nigh at hand.” The Jews wished to have that feast-day crimsoned with the 
blood of the Lord. On it that Lamb was slain, who hath consecrated it as a feast-day for us by His own 
blood. There was a plot among the Jews about slaying Jesus: and He, who had come from heaven to suffer, 
wished to draw near to the place of His suffering, because the hour of His passion was at hand. Therefore 
“many went out of the country up to Jerusalem before the passover, to sanctify themselves.” The Jews did 
so in accordance with the command of the Lord delivered by holy Moses in the law, that on the feast-day 
of the passover all should assemble from every part of the land, and be sanctified in celebrating the 
services of the day. But that celebration was a shadow of the future. And why a shadow? It was a 
prophetic intimation of the Christ to come, a prophecy of Him who on that day was to suffer for us: that so 
the shadow might vanish and the light come; that the sign might pass away, and the truth be retained. The 
Jews therefore held the passover in a shadowy form, but we in the light. For what need was there that the 
Lord should command them to slay a sheep on the very day of the feast, save only because of Him it was 
prophesied, “He is led as a sheep to the slaughter”? The door-posts of the Jews were sealed with the blood 
of the slaughtered animal: with the blood of Christ are our foreheads sealed. And that sealing—for it had a 
real significance—was said to keep away the destroyer from the houses that were sealed: Christ’s seal 
drives away the destroyer from us, if we receive the Saviour into our hearts. But why have I said this? 
Because many have their door-posts sealed while there is no inmate abiding within: they find it easy to 
have Christ’s seal in the forehead, and yet at heart refuse admission to His word. Therefore, brethren, I 


have said, and I repeat it, Christ’s seal driveth from us the destroyer, if only we have Christ as an inmate 
of our hearts. I have stated these things, lest any one’s thoughts should be turning on the meaning of 
these festivals of the Jews. The Lord therefore came as it were to the victim’s place, that the true passover 
might be ours, when we celebrated His passion as the real offering of the lamb. 


3. “Then sought they for Jesus:” but with evil intent. For happy are they who seek for Jesus in a way that is 
good. They sought for Him, with the intent that neither they nor we should have Him more: but in 
departing from them, He has been received by us. Some who seek Him are blamed, others who do so are 
commended; for it is the spirit animating the seeker that finds either praise or condemnation. Thence you 
have it also in the psalms, “Let them be confounded and put to shame that seek after my soul:” such are 
those who sought with evil purpose. But in another place he says, “Refuge hath failed me, and there is no 
one that seeketh after my soul.” Those who sought, and those who did not, are blamed alike. Therefore let 
us seek for Christ, that He may be ours, that we may keep Him, and not that we may slay Him; for these 
men sought to get hold of Him, but only for the purpose of speedily getting quit of Him for ever. 
“Therefore they sought for Him, and spake among themselves: What think ye, that He will not come to the 
feast?” 


4. “Now the chief priests and the Pharisees had given a commandment, that, if any man knew where He 
were, he should show it, that they might take Him.” Let us for our parts show the Jews where Christ is. 
Would, indeed, that all the seed of those who had given commandment to have it shown them where 
Christ was, would but hear and apprehend! Let them come to the church and hear where Christ is, and 
take Him. They may hear it from us, they may hear it from the gospel. He was slain by their forefathers, 
He was buried, He rose again, He was recognized by the disciples, He ascended before their eyes into 
heaven, and there sitteth at the right hand of the Father; and He who was judged is yet to come as Judge 
of all: let them hear, and hold fast. Do they reply, How shall I take hold of the absent? how shall I stretch 
up my hand into heaven, and take hold of one who is sitting there? Stretch up thy faith, and thou hast got 
hold. Thy forefathers held by the flesh, hold thou with the heart; for the absent Christ is also present. But 
for His presence, we ourselves were unable to hold Him. But since His word is true, “Lo, I am with you 
alway, even to the end of the world,” He is away, and He is here; He has returned, and will not forsake us; 
for He has carried His body into heaven, but His majesty He has never withdrawn from the world. 


5. “Then Jesus, six days before the passover, came to Bethany, where Lazarus was who had been dead, 
whom Jesus raised from the dead. And there they made Him a supper; and Martha served: but Lazarus 
was one of them that reclined at the table.” To prevent people thinking that the man had become a 
phantom, because he had risen from the dead, he was one of those who reclined at table; he was living, 
speaking, feasting: the truth was made manifest, and the unbelief of the Jews was confounded. The Lord, 
therefore, reclined at table with Lazarus and the others; and they were waited on by Martha, one of the 
sisters of Lazarus. 


6. But “Mary,” the other sister of Lazarus, “took a pound of ointment of pure nard, very precious, and 
anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped His feet with her hair; and the house was filled with the odor of the 
ointment.” Such was the incident, let us look into the mystery it imported. Whatever soul of you wishes to 
be truly faithful, anoint like Mary the feet of the Lord with precious ointment. That ointment was 
righteousness, and therefore it was [exactly] a pound weight: but it was ointment of pure nard [nardi 
pistici], very precious. From his calling it “pistici,” we ought to infer that there was some locality from 
which it derived its preciousness: but this does not exhaust its meaning, and it harmonizes well with a 
sacramental symbol. The root of the word [“pure”] in the Greek is by us called “faith.” Thou wert seeking 
to work righteousness: the just shall live by faith. Anoint the feet of Jesus: follow by a good life the Lord’s 
footsteps. Wipe them with thy hair: what thou hast of superfluity, give to the poor, and thou hast wiped the 
feet of the Lord; for the hair seems to be the superfluous part of the body. Thou hast something to spare of 
thy abundance: it is superfluous to thee, but necessary for the feet of the Lord. Perhaps on this earth the 
Lord’s feet are still in need. For of whom but of His members is He yet to say in the end, “Inasmuch as ye 
did it to one of the least of mine, ye did it unto me”? Ye spent what was superfluous for yourselves, but ye 
have done what was grateful to my feet. 


7. “And the house was filled with the odor.” The world is filled with the fame of a good character: for a 
good character is as a pleasant odor. Those who live wickedly and bear the name of Christians, do injury 
to Christ: of such it is said, that through them “the name of the Lord is blasphemed.” If through such 
God’s name is blasphemed, through the good the name of the Lord is honored. Listen to the apostle, when 
he says, “We are a sweet savor of Christ in every place.” As it is said also in the Song of Songs, “Thy name 
is as ointment poured forth.” Attend again to the apostle: “We are a sweet savor,” he says, “of Christ in 
every place, both in them that are saved, and in them that perish. To the one we are the savor of life unto 
life, to the other the savor of death unto death: and who is sufficient for these things?” The lesson of the 
holy Gospel before us affords us the opportunity of so speaking of that savor, that we on our part may give 
worthy utterance, and you diligent heed, to what is thus expressed by the apostle himself, “And who is 
sufficient for these things?” But have we any reason to infer from these words that we are qualified to 
attempt speaking on such a subject, or you to hear? We, indeed, are not so; but He is sufficient, who is 
pleased to speak by us what it may be for your profit to hear. The apostle, you see, is, as he calls himself, 
“a sweet savor:” but that sweet savor is “to some the savor of life unto life, and to others the savor of 


death unto death;” and yet all the while “a sweet savor” in itself. For he does not say, does he, To some we 
are a sweet savor unto life, to others an evil savor unto death? He called himself a sweet savor, not an evil; 
and represented himself as the same sweet savor, to some unto life, to others unto death. Happy they who 
find life in this sweet savor! but what misery can be greater than theirs, to whom the sweet savor is the 
messenger of death? 


8. And who is it, says some one, that is thus slain by the sweet savor? It is to this the apostle alludes in the 
words, “And who is sufficient for these things?” In what wonderful ways God brings it about that the good 
savor is fraught both with life to the good, and with death to the wicked; how it is so, so far as the Lord is 
pleased to inspire my thoughts (for it may still conceal a deeper meaning beyond my power to penetrate), 
—yet so far, I say, as my power of penetration has reached, you ought not to have the information 
withheld. The integrity of the Apostle Paul’s life and conduct, his preaching of righteousness in word and 
exhibition of it in works, his wondrous power as a teacher and his fidelity as a steward, were everywhere 
noised abroad: he was loved by some, and envied by others. For he himself tells us in a certain place of 
some, that they preached Christ not sincerely, but of envy; “thinking,” he says, “to add affliction to my 
bonds.” But what does he add? “Whether in pretence or in truth, let Christ be preached.” They preach 
who love me, they preach who hate me; in that good savor the former live, in it the others die: and yet by 
the preaching of both let the name of Christ be proclaimed, with this excellent savor let the world be 
filled. Hast thou been loving one whose conduct evidenced his goodness then in this good savor thou hast 
lived. Hast thou been envying such a one? then in this same savor thou hast died. But hast thou, pray, in 
thus choosing to die, converted this savor into an evil one? Turn from thine envious feelings, and the good 
savor will cease to slay thee. 


9. And now, lastly, listen to what we have here, how this ointment was to some a sweet savor unto life, and 
to others a sweet savor unto death. When the pious Mary had rendered this grateful service to the Lord, 
straightway one of His disciples, Judas Iscariot, who was yet to betray Him, said, “Why was not this 
ointment sold for three hundred pence, and given to the poor?” Alas for thee, wretched man! the sweet 
savor hath slain thee. For the cause that led him so to speak is disclosed by the holy evangelist. But we, 
too, might have supposed, had not the real state of his mind been revealed in the Gospel, that the care of 
the poor might have induced him so to speak. Not so. What then? Hearken to a true witness: “This he 
said, not that he cared for the poor; but because he was a thief, and had the money bag, and bare what 
was put therein.” Did he bear it about, or bear it away? For the common service he bore it, as a thief he 
bore it away. 


10. Look now, and learn that this Judas did not become perverted only at the time when he yielded to the 
bribery of the Jews and betrayed his Lord. For not a few, inattentive to the Gospel, suppose that Judas only 
perished when he accepted money from the Jews to betray the Lord. It was not then that he perished, but 
he was already a thief, and a reprobate, when following the Lord; for it was with his body and not with his 
heart that he followed. He made up the apostolic number of twelve, but had no part in the apostolic 
blessedness: he had been made the twelfth in semblance, and on his departure, and the succession of 
another, the apostolic reality was completed, and the entireness of the number conserved. What lesson 
then, my brethren, did our Lord Jesus Christ wish to impress on His Church, when it pleased Him to have 
one castaway among the twelve, but this, that we should bear with the wicked, and refrain from dividing 
the body of Christ? Here you have Judas among the saints,—that Judas, mark you! who was a thief, yea— 
do not overlook it—not a thief of any ordinary type, but a thief and a sacrilegist: a robber of money bags, 
but of such as were the Lord’s; of money bags, but of such as were sacred. If there is a distinction made in 
the public courts between such crimes as ordinary theft and peculation,—for by peculation we mean the 
theft of public property; and private theft is not visited with the same sentence as public,—how much 
more severe ought to be the sentence on the sacrilegious thief, who has dared to steal, not from places of 
any ordinary kind, but to steal from the Church? He who thieves from the Church, stands side by side with 
the castaway Judas. Such was this man Judas, and yet he went in and out with the eleven holy disciples. 
With them he came even to the table of the Lord: he was permitted to have intercourse with them, but he 
could not contaminate them. Of one bread did both Peter and Judas partake, and yet what communion had 
the believer with the infidel? Peter’s partaking was unto life, but that of Judas unto death. For that good 
bread was just like the sweet savor. For as the sweet savor, so also does the good bread give life to the 
good, and bring death to the wicked. “For he that eateth unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to 
himself:” “judgment to himself,” not to thee. If, then, it is judgment to himself, not to thee, bear as one 
that is good with him that is evil, that thou mayest attain unto the rewards of the good, and be not hurled 
into the punishment of the wicked. 


11. Lay to heart our Lord’s example while living with man upon earth. Why had He a money bag, who was 
ministered unto by angels, save to intimate that His Church was destined thereafter to have her 
repository for money? Why gave He admission to a thief, save to teach His Church patiently to bear with 
thieves? But he who had formed the habit of abstracting money from the bag, did not hesitate for money 
received to sell the Lord Himself. But let us see what answer our Lord gave to such words. See, brethren: 
He does not say to him, Thou speakest so on account of thy thievishness. He knew him to be a thief, yet 
did not betray him, but rather endured him, and showed us an example of patience in tolerating the 
wicked in the Church. “Then said Jesus to him: Let her keep it against the day of my burial.” He 
announced that His own death was at hand. 


12. But what follows? “For the poor ye have always with you, but me ye will not have always.” We can 
certainly understand, “the poor ye have always;” what He has thus said is true. When were the poor 
wanting in the Church? “But me ye will not have always;” what does He mean by this? How are we to 
understand, “Me ye will not have always”? Don’t be alarmed: it was addressed to Judas. Why, then, did He 
not say, thou wilt have, but, ye will have? Because Judas is not here a unit. One wicked man represents the 
whole body of the wicked; in the same way as Peter, the whole body of the good, yea, the body of the 
Church, but in respect to the good. For if in Peter’s case there were no sacramental symbol of the Church, 
the Lord would not have said to him, “I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven.” If this was said only to Peter, it gives no ground of action to the Church. But if such is 
the case also in the Church, that what is bound on earth is bound in heaven, and what is loosed on earth is 
loosed in heaven,—for when the Church excommunicates, the excommunicated person is bound in 
heaven; when one is reconciled by the Church, the person so reconciled is loosed in heaven:—if such, 
then, is the case in the Church, Peter, in receiving the keys, represented the holy Church. If, then, in the 
person of Peter were represented the good in the Church, and in Judas’ person were represented the bad 
in the Church, then to these latter was it said, “But me ye will not have always.” But what means the “not 
always;” and what, the “always”? If thou art good, if thou belongest to the body represented by Peter, thou 
hast Christ both now and hereafter: now by faith, by sign, by the sacrament of baptism, by the bread and 
wine of the altar. Thou hast Christ now, but thou wilt have Him always; for when thou hast gone hence, 
thou wilt come to Him who said to the robber, “To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” But if thou 
livest wickedly, thou mayest seem to have Christ now, because thou enterest the Church, signest thyself 
with the sign of Christ, art baptized with the baptism of Christ, minglest thyself with the members of 
Christ, and approachest His altar: now thou hast Christ, but by living wickedly thou wilt not have Him 
always. 


13. It may be also understood in this way: “The poor ye will have always with you, but me ye will not have 
always.” The good may take it also as addressed to themselves, but not so as to be any source of anxiety; 
for He was speaking of His bodily presence. For in respect of His majesty, His providence, His ineffable 
and invisible grace, His own words are fulfilled, “Lo, I am with you alway, even to the end of the world.” 
But in respect of the flesh He assumed as the Word, in respect of that which He was as the son of the 
Virgin, of that wherein He was seized by the Jews, nailed to the tree, let down from the cross, enveloped 
in a shroud, laid in the sepulchre, and manifested in His resurrection, “ye will not have Him always.” And 
why? Because in respect of His bodily presence He associated for forty days with His disciples, and then, 
having brought them forth for the purpose of beholding and not of following Him, He ascended into 
heaven, and is no longer here. He is there, indeed, sitting at the right hand of the Father; and He is here 
also, having never withdrawn the presence of His glory. In other words, in respect of His divine presence 
we always have Christ; in respect of His presence in the flesh it was rightly said to the disciples, “Me ye 
will not have always.” In this respect the Church enjoyed His presence only for a few days: now it 
possesses Him by faith, without seeing Him with the eyes. In whichever way, then, it was said, “But me ye 
will not have always,” it can no longer, I suppose, after this twofold solution, remain as a subject of doubt. 


14. Let us listen to the other few points that remain: “Much people of the Jews therefore knew that He 
was there: and they came not for Jesus’ sake only, but that they might see Lazarus, whom He had raised 
from the dead.” They were drawn by curiosity, not by charity: they came and saw. Hearken to the strange 
scheming of human vanity. Having seen Lazarus as one raised from the dead,—for the fame of such a 
miracle of the Lord’s had been accompanied everywhere with so much evidence of its genuineness, and it 
had been so openly performed, that they could neither conceal nor deny what had been done,—only think 
of the plan they hit upon. “But the chief priests consulted that they might put Lazarus also to death; 
because that by reason of him many of the Jews went away, and believed on Jesus.” O foolish consultation 
and blinded rage! Could not Christ the Lord, who was able to raise the dead, raise also the slain? When 
you were preparing a violent death for Lazarus, were you at the same time denuding the Lord of His 
power? If you think a dead man one thing, a murdered man another, look you only to this, that the Lord 
made both, and raised Lazarus to life when dead, and Himself when slain. 


TRACTATE LI 
CHAPTER XII. 12-26 


1. After our Lord’s raising of one to life, who had been four days dead, to the utter amazement of the Jews, 
some of whom believed on seeing it, and others perished in their envy, because of that sweet savor which 
is unto life to some, and to others unto death; after He had sat down to meat with Lazarus—the one who 
had been dead and raised to life—reclining also at table, and after the pouring on His feet of the ointment 
which had filled the house with its odor; and after the Jews also had shown their own spiritual 
abandonment in conceiving the useless cruelty and the monstrously foolish and insane guilt of slaying 
Lazarus;—of all which we have spoken as we could, by the grace of the Lord, in previous discourses: let 
your Charity now notice how abundant before our Lord’s passion was the fruit that appeared of His 
preaching, and how large was the flock of lost sheep of the house of Israel which had heard the 
Shepherd’s voice. 


2. For the Gospel, the reading of which you have just been listening to, says: “On the next day much 
people that were come to the feast, when they heard that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, took branches 
of palm trees and went forth to meet Him, and cried, Hosanna: blessed is He that cometh in the name of 
the Lord as the King of Israel.” The branches of palm trees are laudatory emblems, significant of victory, 
because the Lord was about to overcome death by dying, and by the trophy of His cross to triumph over 
the devil, the prince of death. The exclamation used by the worshipping people is Hosanna, indicating, as 
some who know the Hebrew language affirm, rather a state of mind than having any positive significance; 
just as in our own tongue we have what are called interjections, as when in our grief we say, Alas! or in 
our joy, Ha! or in our admiration, O how fine! where O! expresses only the feeling of the admirer. Of the 
same class must we believe this word to be, as it has failed to find an interpretation both in Greek and 
Latin, like that other, “Whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca.” For this also is allowed to be an 
interjection, expressive of angry feelings. 


3. But when it is said, “Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord, [as] the King of Israel,” by “in 
the name of the Lord” we are rather to understand “in the name of God the Father,” although it might also 
be understood as in His own name, inasmuch as He is also Himself the Lord. As we find Scripture also 
saying in another place, “The Lord rained [upon Sodom fire] from the Lord.” But His own words are a 
better guide to our understanding, when He saith, “I am come in my Father’s name, and ye receive me 
not: another will come in his own name, and him ye will receive.” For the true teacher of humility is 
Christ, who humbled Himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. But He does 
not lose His divinity in teaching us humility; in the one He is the Father’s equal, in the other He is 
assimilated to us. By that which made Him the equal of the Father, He called us into existence; and by that 
in which He is like unto us, He redeemed us from ruin. 


4. These, then, were the words of praise addressed to Jesus by the multitude, “Hosanna: blessed is He 
that cometh in the name of the Lord, the King of Israel.” What a cross of mental suffering must the Jewish 
rulers have endured when they heard so great a multitude proclaiming Christ as their King! But what 
honor was it to the Lord to be King of Israel? What great thing was it to the King of eternity to become the 
King of men? For Christ’s kingship over Israel was not for the purpose of exacting tribute, of putting 
swords into His soldiers’ hands, of subduing His enemies by open warfare; but He was King of Israel in 
exercising kingly authority over their inward natures, in consulting for their eternal interests, in bringing 
into His heavenly kingdom those whose faith, and hope, and love were centred in Himself. Accordingly, for 
the Son of God, the Father’s equal, the Word by whom all things were made, in His good pleasure to be 
King of Israel, was an act of condescension and not of promotion; a token of compassion, and not any 
increase of power. For He who was called on earth the King of the Jews, is in the heavens the Lord of 
angels. 


5. “And Jesus, when He had found a young ass, sat thereon.” Here the account is briefly given: for how it 
all happened may be found at full length in the other evangelists. But there is appended to the 
circumstance itself a testimony from the prophets, to make it evident that He in whom was fulfilled all 
they read in Scripture, was entirely misunderstood by the evil-minded rulers of the Jews. Jesus, then, 
“found a young ass, and sat thereon; as it is written, Fear not, daughter of Zion: behold, thy King cometh, 
sitting on an ass’s colt.” Among that people, then, was the daughter of Zion to be found; for Zion is the 
same as Jerusalem. Among that very people, I say, reprobate and blind as they were, was the daughter of 
Zion, to whom it was said, “Fear not, daughter of Zion: behold, thy King cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt.” 
This daughter of Zion, who was thus divinely addressed, was amongst those sheep that were hearing the 
Shepherd’s voice, and in that multitude which was celebrating the Lord’s coming with such religious zeal, 
and accompanying Him in such warlike array. To her was it said, “Fear not:” acknowledge Him whom thou 
art now extolling, and give not way to fear when He comes to suffering; for by the shedding of His blood is 
thy guilt to be blotted out, and thy life restored. But by the ass’s colt, on which no man had ever sat (for so 
it is found recorded in the other evangelists), we are to understand the Gentile nations which had not 
received the law of the Lord; by the ass, on the other hand (for both animals were brought to the Lord), 
that people of His which came of the nation of Israel, and was already so far subdued as to recognize its 
Master’s crib. 


6. “These things understood not His disciples at the first; but when Jesus was glorified,” that is, when He 
had manifested the power of His resurrection, “then remembered they that these things were written of 
Him, and they had done these things unto Him,” that is, they did nothing else but what had been written 
concerning Him. In short, mentally comparing with the contents of Scripture what was accomplished both 
prior to and in the course of our Lord’s passion, they found this also therein, that it was in accordance 
with the utterance of the prophets that He sat on an ass’s colt. 


7. “The people, therefore, that was with Him when He called Lazarus out of his tomb, and raised him from 
the dead, bare record. For this cause the crowd also met Him, for that they heard that He had done this 
miracle. The Pharisees, therefore, said among themselves: Perceive ye that we prevail nothing? Behold, 
the whole world is gone after Him.” Mob set mob in motion. “But why art thou, blinded mob that thou art, 
filled with envy because the world has gone after its Maker?” 


8. “And there were certain Gentiles among them that had come up to worship at the feast: the same came 


therefore to Philip, who was of Bethsaida of Galilee, and desired him, saying, Sir, we would see Jesus. 
Philip cometh and telleth Andrew: and again Andrew and Philip tell Jesus.” Let us hearken to the Lord’s 
reply. See how the Jews wish to kill Him, the Gentiles to see Him; and yet those, too, were of the Jews who 
cried, “Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord, the King of Israel.” Here, then, were they of the 
circumcision and they of the uncircumcision, like two house walls running from different directions and 
meeting together with the kiss of peace, in the one faith of Christ. Let us listen, then, to the voice of the 
Cornerstone: “And Jesus answered them, saying, The hour is come that the Son of man should be 
glorified.” Perhaps some one supposes here that He spake of Himself as glorified, because the Gentiles 
wished to see Him. Such is not the case. But He saw the Gentiles themselves in all nations coming to the 
faith after His own passion and resurrection, because, as the apostle says, “Blindness in part has 
happened to Israel, until the fullness of the Gentiles should be come in.” Taking occasion, therefore, from 
those Gentiles who desired to see Him, He announces the future fullness of the Gentile nations, and 
promises the near approach of the hour when He should be glorified Himself, and when, on its 
consummation in heaven, the Gentile nations should be brought to the faith. To this it is that the 
prediction pointed, “Be Thou exalted, O God, above the heavens, and Thy glory above all the earth.” Such 
is the fullness of the Gentiles, of which the apostle saith, “Blindness in part is happened to Israel, till the 
fullness of the Gentiles come in.” 


9. But the height of His glorification had to be preceded by the depth of His passion. Accordingly, He went 
on to add, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” But He spake of Himself. He Himself was the grain that 
had to die, and be multiplied; to suffer death through the unbelief of the Jews, and to be multiplied in the 
faith of many nations. 


10. And now, by way of exhortation to follow in the path of His own passion, He adds, “He that loveth his 
life shall lose it,” which may be understood in two ways: “He that loveth shall lose,” that is, If thou lovest, 
be ready to lose; if thou wouldst possess life in Christ, be not afraid of death for Christ. Or otherwise, “He 
that loveth his life shall lose it.” Do not love for fear of losing; love it not here, lest thou lose it in eternity. 
But what I have said last seems better to correspond with the meaning of the Gospel, for there follow the 
words, “And he that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.” So that when it is said in 
the previous clause, “He that loveth,” there is to be understood in this world, he it is that shall lose it. 
“But he that hateth,” that is, in this world, is he that shall keep it unto life eternal. Surely a profound and 
strange declaration as to the measure of a man’s love for his own life that leads to its destruction, and of 
his hatred to it that secures its preservation! If in a sinful way thou lovest it, then dost thou really hate it; 
if in a way accordant with what is good thou hast hated it, then hast thou really loved it. Happy they who 
have so hated their life while keeping it, that their love shall not cause them to lose it. But beware of 
harboring the notion that thou mayest court self-destruction by any such understanding of thy duty to 
hate thy life in this world. For on such grounds it is that certain wrong-minded and perverted people, who, 
with regard to themselves, are murderers of a specially cruel and impious character, commit themselves 
to the flames, suffocate themselves in water, dash themselves against a precipice, and perish. This was no 
teaching of Christ’s, who, on the other hand, met the devil’s suggestion of a precipice with the answer, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan; for it is written, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” To Peter also He 
said, signifying by what death he should glorify God, “When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and 
walkedst whither thou wouldest: but when thou shalt be old, another shall gird thee, and carry thee 
whither thou wouldest not;”—where He made it sufficiently plain that it is not by himself but by another 
that one must be slain who follows in the footsteps of Christ. And so, when one’s case has reached the 
crisis that this condition is placed before him, either that he must act contrary to the divine 
commandment or quit this life, and that a man is compelled to choose one or other of the two by the 
persecutor who is threatening him with death, in such circumstances let him prefer dying in the love of 
God to living under His anger, in such circumstances let him hate his life in this world that he may keep it 
unto life eternal. 


11. “If any man serve me, let him follow me.” What is that, “let him follow me,” but just, let him imitate 
me? “Because Christ suffered for us,” says the Apostle Peter, “leaving us an example that we should follow 
His steps.” Here you have the meaning of the words, “If any man serve me, let him follow me.” But with 
what result? what wages? what reward? “And where I am,” He says, “there shall also my servant be.” Let 
Him be freely loved, that so the reward of the service done Him may be to be with Him. For where will 
one be well apart from Him, or when will one come to feel himself in an evil case in company with Him? 
Hear it still more plainly: “If any man serve me, him will my Father honor.” And what will be the honor but 
to be with His Son? For of what He said before, “Where I am, there shall also my servant be,” we may 
understand Him as giving the explanation, when He says here, “him will my Father honor.” For what 
greater honor can await an adopted son than to be with the Only-begotten; not, indeed, as raised to the 
level of His Godhead, but made a partaker of His eternity? 


12. But it becomes us rather to inquire what is to be understood by this serving of Christ to which there is 
attached so great a reward. For if we have taken up the idea that the serving of Christ is the preparation 
of what is needful for the body, or the cooking and serving up of food, or the mixing of drink and handing 
the cup to one at the supper table; this, indeed, was done to Him by those who had the privilege of His 
bodily presence, as in the case of Martha and Mary, when Lazarus also was one of those who sat at the 


table. But in that sort of way Christ was served also by the reprobate Judas; for it was he also who had the 
money bag; and although he had the exceeding wickedness to steal of its contents, yet it was he also who 
provided what was needful for the meal. And so also, when our Lord said to him, “What thou doest, do 
quickly,” there were some who thought that He only gave him orders to make some needful preparations 
for the feast-day, or to give something to the poor. In no sense, therefore, was it of this class of servants 
that the Lord said, “Where I am, there shall also my servant be,” and “If any man serve me, him will my 
Father honor;” for we see that Judas, who served in this way, became an object of reprobation rather than 
of honor. Why, then, go elsewhere to find out what this serving of Christ implies, and not rather see its 
disclosure in the words themselves? for when He said, “If any man serve me, let him follow me,” He 
wished it to be understood just as if He had said, If any man doth not follow me, he serveth me not. And 
those, therefore, are the servants of Jesus Christ, who seek not their own things, but the things that are 
Jesus Christ’s. For “let him follow me” is just this: Let him walk in my ways, and not in his own; as it is 
written elsewhere, “He that saith he abideth in Christ, ought himself also so to walk, even as He walked.” 
For he ought, if supplying food to the hungry, to do it in the way of mercy and not of boasting, seeking 
therein nothing else but the doing of good, and not letting his left hand know what his right hand doeth; in 
other words, that all thought of self-seeking should be utterly estranged from a work of charity. He that 
serveth in this way serveth Christ, and will have it rightly said to him, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
the least of those who are mine, ye did it unto me.” And thus doing not only those acts of mercy that 
pertain to the body, but every good work, for the sake of Christ (for then will all be good, because “Christ 
is the end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth” ), he is Christ’s servant even to that 
work of special love, which is to lay down his life for the brethren, for that were to lay it down also for 
Christ. For this also will He say hereafter in behalf of His members: Inasmuch as ye did it for these, ye 
have done it for me. And certainly it was in reference to such a work that He was also pleased to make 
and to style Himself a servant, when He says, “Even as the Son of man came not to be ministered unto 
[served], but to minister [serve], and to lay down His life for many.” Every one, therefore, is the servant of 
Christ in the same way as Christ also is a servant. And he that serveth Christ in this way will be honored 
by His Father with the signal honor of being with His Son, and having nothing wanting to his happiness 
for ever. 


13. Accordingly, brethren, when you hear the Lord saying, “Where I am, there shall also my servant be,” 
do not think merely of good bishops and clergymen. But be yourselves also in your own way serving 
Christ, by good lives, by giving alms, by preaching His name and doctrine as you can; and every father of 
a family also, be acknowledging in this name the affection he owes as a parent to his family. For Christ’s 
sake, and for the sake of life eternal, let him be warning, and teaching, and exhorting, and correcting all 
his household; let him show kindliness, and exercise discipline; and so in his own house he will be filling 
an ecclesiastical and kind of episcopal office, and serving Christ, that he may be with Him for ever. For 
even that noblest service of suffering has been rendered by many of your class; for many who were 
neither bishops nor clergy, but young men and virgins, those advanced in years with those who were not, 
many married persons both male and female, many fathers and mothers of families, have served Christ 
even to the laying down of their lives in martyrdom for His sake, and have been honored by the Father in 
receiving crowns of exceeding glory. 


TRACTATE LIT 


CHAPTER XII. 27-36 


1. After the Lord Jesus Christ, in the words of yesterday’s lesson, had exhorted His servants to follow Him, 
and had predicted His own passion in this way, that unless a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit; and also had stirred up those who wished to follow 
Him to the kingdom of heaven, to hate their life in this world if their thought was to keep it unto life 
eternal,—He again toned down His own feelings to our infirmity and says, where our lesson to-day 
commenced, “Now is my soul troubled.” Whence, Lord, was Thy soul troubled? He had, indeed, said a 
little before, “He that hateth his life [soul] in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.” Dost thou then love 
thy life in this world, and is thy soul troubled as the hour approacheth when thou shalt leave this world? 
Who would dare affirm this of the soul [life] of the Lord? We rather it was whom He transferred unto 
Himself; He took us into His own person as our Head, and assumed the feelings of His members; and so it 
was not by any others He was troubled, but, as was said of Him when He raised Lazarus, “He was 
troubled in Himself.” For it behoved the one Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, just as 
He has lifted us up to the heights of heaven, to descend with us also into the lowest depths of suffering. 


2. | hear Him saying a little before, “The hour cometh that the Son of man should be glorified: if a corn of 
wheat die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” I hear this also, “He that hateth his life in this world shall keep it 
unto life eternal.” Nor am I permitted merely to admire, but commanded to imitate, and so, by the words 
that follow, “If any man serve me, let him follow me; and where I am, there shall also my servant be,” I am 
all on fire to despise the world, and in my sight the whole of this life, however lengthened, becomes only a 
vapor; in comparison with my love for eternal things, all that is temporal has lost its value with me. And 
now, again, it is my Lord Himself, who by such words has suddenly transported me from the weakness 
that was mine to the strength that was His, that I hear saying, “Now is my soul troubled.” What does it 
mean? How biddest Thou my soul follow Thee if I behold Thine own troubled? How shall I endure what is 


felt to be heavy by strength so great? What is the kind of foundation I can seek if the Rock is giving way? 
But methinks I hear in my own thoughts the Lord giving me an answer, saying, Thou shalt follow me the 
better, because it is to aid thy power of endurance that I thus interpose. Thou hast heard, as addressed to 
thyself, the voice of my fortitude; hear in me the voice of thy infirmity: I supply strength for thy running, 
and I check not thy hastening, but I transfer to myself thy causes for trembling, and I pave the way for thy 
marching along. O Lord our Mediator, God above us, man for us, I own Thy mercy! For because Thou, who 
art so great, art troubled through the good will of Thy love, Thou preservest, by the richness of Thy 
comfort, the many in Thy body who are troubled by the continual experience of their own weakness, from 
perishing utterly in their despair. 


3. In a word, let the man who would follow learn the road by which he must travel. Perhaps an hour of 
terrible trial has come, and the choice is set before thee either to do iniquity or endure suffering; the 
weak soul is troubled, on whose behalf the invincible soul [of Jesus] was voluntarily troubled; set then the 
will of God before thine own. For notice what is immediately subjoined by thy Creator and thy Master, by 
Him who made thee, and became Himself for thy teaching that which He made; for He who made man 
was made man, but He remained still the unchangeable God, and transplanted manhood into a better 
condition. Listen, then, to what He adds to the words, “Now is my soul troubled.” “And what shall I say? 
Father, save me from this hour: but for this cause came I unto this hour. Father, glorify Thy name.” He has 
taught thee here what to think of, what to say, on whom to call, in whom to hope, and whose will, as sure 
and divine, to prefer to thine own, which is human and weak. Imagine Him not, therefore, as losing aught 
of His own exalted position in wishing thee to rise up out of the depths of thy ruin. For He thought it meet 
also to be tempted by the devil, by whom otherwise He would never have been tempted, just as, had He 
not been willing, He would never have suffered; and the answers He gave to the devil are such as thou 
also oughtest to use in times of temptation. And He, indeed, was tempted, but not endangered, that He 
might show thee, when in danger through temptation, how to answer the tempter, so as not to be carried 
away by the temptation, but to escape its danger. But when He here said, “Now is my soul troubled;” and 
also when He says, “My soul is sorrowful, even unto death;” and “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me;” He assumed the infirmity of man, to teach him, when thereby saddened and troubled, to say 
what follows: “Nevertheless, Father, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” For thus it is that man is turned from 
the human to the divine, when the will of God is preferred to his own. But to what do the words “Glorify 
Thy name” refer, but to His own passion and resurrection? For what else can it mean, but that the Father 
should thus glorify the Son, who in like manner glorifieth His own name in the similar sufferings of His 
servants? Hence it is recorded of Peter, that for this cause He said concerning him, “Another shall gird 
thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not,” because He intended to signify “by what death he should 
glorify God.” Therefore in him, too, did God glorify His name, because thus also does He glorify Christ in 
His members. 


4. “Then came there a voice from heaven, [saying], I have both glorified it, and will glorify it again.” “I 
have both glorified it,” before I created the world, “and I will glorify it again,” when He shall rise from the 
dead and ascend into heaven. It may also be otherwise understood. “I have both glorified it,”“—when He 
was born of the Virgin, when He exercised miraculous powers; when the Magi, guided by a star in the 
heavens, bowed in adoration before Him; when He was recognized by saints filled with the Holy Spirit; 
when He was openly proclaimed by the descent of the Spirit in the form of a dove, and pointed out by the 
voice that sounded from heaven; when He was transfigured on the mount; when He wrought many 
miracles, cured and cleansed multitudes, fed so vast a number with a very few loaves, commanded the 
winds and the waves, and raised the dead;—” and I will glorify it again;” when He shall rise from the dead; 
when death shall have no longer dominion over Him; and when He shall be exalted over the heavens as 
God, and His glory over all the earth. 


5. “The people therefore that stood by, and heard it, said that it thundered: others said, An angel spake to 
Him. Jesus answered and said, This voice came not because of me, but for your sakes.” He thereby 
showed that the voice made no intimation to Him of what He already knew, but to those who needed the 
information. And just as that voice was uttered by God, not on His account, but on that of others, so His 
soul was troubled, not on His own account, but voluntarily for the sake of others. 


6. Look at what follows: “Now,” He says, “is the judgment of the world.” What, then, are we to expect at 
the end of time? But the judgment that is looked for in the end will be the judging of the living and the 
dead, the awarding of eternal rewards and punishment. Of what sort, then, is the judgment now? I have 
already, in former lessons, as far as I could, put you in mind, beloved, that there is a judgment spoken of, 
not of condemnation, but of discrimination; as it is written, “Judge me, O God, and plead [discern, 
discriminate] my cause against an unholy nation.” And many are the judgments of God; as it is said in the 
psalm, “Thy judgments are a great deep.” And the apostle also says, “O the depth of the riches of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God! how unsearchable are His judgments!” To such judgments does that 
spoken of here by the Lord also belong, “Now is the judgment of this world;” while that judgment in the 
end is reserved, when the living and the dead shall at last be judged. The devil, therefore, had possession 
of the human race, and held them by the written bond of their sins as criminals amenable to punishment; 
he ruled in the hearts of unbelievers, and, deceiving and enslaving them, seduced them to forsake the 
Creator and give worship to the creature; but by faith in Christ, which was confirmed by His death and 
resurrection, and, by His blood, which was shed for the remission of sins, thousands of believers are 


delivered from the dominion of the devil, are united to the body of Christ, and under this great head are 
made by His one Spirit to spring up into new life as His faithful members. This it was that He called the 
judgment, this righteous separation, this expulsion of the devil from His own redeemed. 


7. Attend, in short, to His own words. For just as if we had been inquiring what He meant by saying, “Now 
is the judgment of the world,” He proceeded to explain it when He says, “Now shall the prince of this 
world be cast out.” What we have thus heard was the kind of judgment He meant. Not that one, therefore, 
which is yet to come in the end, when the living and dead shall be judged, some of them set apart on His 
right hand, and the others on His left; but that judgment by which “the prince of this world shall be cast 
out.” In what sense, then, was he within, and whither did He mean that he was to be cast out? Was it this: 
That he was in the world. and was cast forth beyond its boundaries? For had He been speaking of that 
judgment which is yet to come in the end, some one’s thoughts might have turned to that eternal fire into 
which the devil is to be cast with his angels, and all who belong to him;—that is, not naturally, but through 
moral delinquency; not because he created or begat them, but because he persuaded and kept hold of 
them: some one, therefore, might have thought that that eternal fire was outside the world, and that this 
was the meaning of the words, “he shall be cast out.” But as He says, “Now is the judgment of this world,” 
and in explanation of His meaning, adds, “Now shall the prince of this world be cast out,” we are thereby 
to understand what is now being done, and not what is to be, so long afterwards, at the last day. The Lord, 
therefore, foretold what He knew, that after His own passion and glorification, many nations throughout 
the whole world, in whose hearts the devil was an inmate, would become believers, and the devil, when 
thus renounced by faith, is cast out. 


8. But some one says, Was he then not cast out of the hearts of the patriarchs and prophets, and the 
righteous of olden time? Certainly he was. How, then, is it said, “Now he shall be cast out”? How else can 
we think of it, but that what was then done in the case of a very few individuals, was now foretold as 
speedily to take place in many and mighty nations? Just as also that other saying, “For the Spirit was not 
yet given, because that Jesus was not yet glorified,” may suggest a similar inquiry, and find a similar 
solution. For it was not without the Holy Spirit that the prophets predicted the events of the future; nor 
was it so that the aged Simeon and the widowed Anna knew by the Holy Spirit the infant Lord; and that 
Zacharias and Elisabeth uttered by the Holy Spirit so many predictions concerning Him, when He was not 
yet born, but only conceived. But “the Spirit was not yet given;” that is, with that abundance of spiritual 
grace which enabled those assembled together to speak in every language, and thus announce beforehand 
in the language of every nation the Church of the future: and so by this spiritual grace it was that nations 
were gathered into congregations, sins were pardoned far and wide, and thousands of thousands were 
reconciled unto God. 


9. But then, says some one, since the devil is thus cast out of the hearts of believers, does he now tempt 
none of the faithful? Nay, verily, he does not cease to tempt. But it is one thing to reign within, another to 
assail from without; for in like manner the best fortified city is sometimes attacked by an enemy without 
being taken. And if some of his arrows are discharged, and reach us, the apostle reminds us how to render 
them harmless, when he speaks of the breastplate and the shield of faith. And if he sometimes wounds us, 
we have the remedy at hand. For as the combatants are told, “These things I write unto you, that ye sin 
not:” so those who are wounded have the sequel to listen to, “And if any man sin, we have an Advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ, the righteous; and He is the propitiation for our sins.” And what do we pray 
for when we say, “Forgive us our debts,” but for the healing of our wounds? And what else do we ask, 
when we say, “Lead us not into temptation,” but that he who thus lies in wait for us, or assails us from 
without, may fail on every side to effect an entrance, and be unable to overcome us either by fraud or 
force? Nevertheless, whatever engines of war he may erect against us, so long as he has no more a place 
in the heart that faith inhabits, he is cast out. But “except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain.” Presume not, therefore, about yourselves, if you would not have the devil, who has once been 
cast out, to be recalled within. 


10. On the other hand, let us be far from supposing that the devil is called in any such way the prince of 
the world, as that we should believe him possessed of power to rule over the heaven and the earth. The 
world is so spoken of in respect of wicked men, who have overspread the whole earth; just as a house is 
spoken of in respect to its inhabitants, and we accordingly say, It is a good house, or a bad house; not as 
finding fault with, or approving of, the erection of walls and roofs, but the morals either of the good or the 
bad within it. In a similar way, therefore, it is said, “The prince of this world;” that is, the prince of all the 
wicked who inhabit this world. The world is also spoken of in respect to the good, who in like manner have 
overspread the whole earth; and hence the apostle says, “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself.” These are they out of whose hearts the prince of this world is ejected. 


11. Accordingly, after saying, “Now shall the prince of this world be cast out,” He added, “And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all things after me.” And what “all” is that, but those out of which the 
other is ejected? But He did not say, All men, but “all things;” for all men have not faith. And, therefore, 
He did not allude to the totality of men, but to the creature in its personal integrity, that is, to spirit, and 
soul, and body; or all that which makes us the intelligent, living, visible, and palpable beings we are. For 
He who said, “Not a hair of your head shall perish,” is He who draweth all things after Him. Or if by “all 
things” it is men that are to be understood, we can speak of all things that are foreordained to salvation: 


of all which He declared, when previously speaking of His sheep, that not one of them would be lost. And 
of a certainty all classes of men, both of every language and every age, and all grades of rank, and all 
diversities of talents, and all the professions of lawful and useful arts, and all else that can be named in 
accordance with the innumerable differences by which men, save in sin alone, are mutually separated, 
from the highest to the lowest, and from the king to the beggar, “all,” He says, “will I draw after me;” that 
He may be their head, and they His members. But this will be, He adds, “if I be lifted up from the earth,” 
that is, when I am lifted up; for He has no doubt of the future accomplishment of that which He came to 
fulfill. He here alludes to what He said before: “But if the corn of wheat die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
For what else did He signify by His lifting up, than His suffering on the cross, an explanation which the 
evangelist himself has not omitted; for he has appended the words, “And this He said signifying what 
death He should die.” 


12. “The people answered Him, We have heard out of the law that Christ abideth for ever: and how sayest 
Thou, The Son of man must be lifted up? And who is this Son of man?” It had stuck to their memory that 
the Lord was constantly calling Himself the Son of man. For, in the passage before us, He does not say, If 
the Son of man be lifted up from the earth; but had called Himself so before, in the lesson which was read 
and expounded yesterday, when those Gentiles were announced who desired to see Him: “The hour is 
come that the Son of man should be glorified” (ver. 23). Retaining this, therefore, in their minds, and 
understanding what He now said, “When I am lifted up from the earth,” of the death of the cross, they 
inquired of Him, and said, “We have heard out of the law that Christ abideth for ever; and how sayest 
Thou, The Son of man must be lifted up? who is this Son of man?” For if it is Christ, He, they say, abideth 
for ever; and if He abideth for ever, how shall He be lifted up from the earth, that is, how shall He die 
through the suffering of the cross? For they understood Him to have spoken of what they themselves were 
meditating to do. And so He did not dissipate for them the obscurity of such words by imparting wisdom, 
but by stimulating their conscience. 


13. “Then said Jesus unto them, Yet a little light is in you.” And by this it is you understand that Christ 
abideth for ever. “Walk, then, while ye have the light, lest darkness come upon you.” Walk, draw near, 
come to the full understanding that Christ shall both die and shall live for ever; that He shall shed His 
blood to redeem us, and ascend on high to carry His redeemed along with Him. But darkness will come 
upon you, if your belief in Christ’s eternity is of such a kind as to refuse to admit in His case the 
humiliation of death. “And he that walketh in darkness knoweth not whither he goeth.” So may he stumble 
on that stone of stumbling and rock of offence which the Lord Himself became to the blinded Jews: just as 
to those who believed, the stone which the builders despised was made the head of the corner. Hence, 
they thought Christ unworthy of their belief; because in their impiety they treated His dying with 
contempt, they ridiculed the idea of His being slain: and yet it was the very death of the grain of corn that 
was to lead to its own multiplication, and the lifting up of one who was drawing all things after Him. 
“While ye have the light,” He adds, “believe in the light, that ye may be the children of light.” While you 
have possession of some truth that you have heard, believe in the truth, that you may be born again in the 
truth. 


14. “These things spake Jesus, and departed, and did hide Himself from them.” Not from those who had 
begun to believe and to love Him, nor from those who had come to meet Him with branches of palm trees 
and songs of praise; but from those who saw and hated Him, for they saw Him not, but only stumbled on 
that stone in their blindness. But when Jesus hid Himself from those who desired to slay Him (as you need 
from forgetfulness to be often reminded), He had regard to our human weakness, but derogated not in 
aught from His own authority. 


TRACTATE LII 
CHAPTER XII. 37-43 


1. When our Lord Christ, foretelling His own passion, and the fruitfulness of His death in being lifted up 
on the cross, said that He would draw all [things] after Him; and when the Jews, understanding that He 
spake of His death, put to Him the question how He could speak of death as awaiting Him, when they 
heard out of the law that Christ abideth for ever; He exhorted them, while still they had in them the little 
light, which had so taught them that Christ was eternal, to walk, to make themselves acquainted with the 
whole subject, lest they should be overtaken with darkness. And, when He had said this, He hid Himself 
from them. With these points you have been made acquainted in former Lord’s day lessons and 
discourses. 


2. The evangelist thereafter brings forward what has formed the brief subject of to-day’s reading, and 
says, “But though He had done so many miracles before them, yet they believed not on Him: that the 
saying of Isaiah the prophet might be fulfilled, which he spake, Lord, who hath believed our report and to 
whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed?” Where he makes it sufficiently plain that the Son of God 
is Himself the arm of the Lord; not that the person of God the Father is determined by the shape of human 
flesh, and that the Son is attached to Him as a member of His body; but because all things were made by 
Him, and therefore He is designated the arm of the Lord. For as it is with thine arm that thou workest, so 
the Word of God is styled His arm; because by the Word He elaborated the world. For why does a man, in 


order to do some work, stretch forth his arm, but because the doing of it does not straightway follow his 
word? And if he was endowed with such pre-eminent power that what he said was done without any 
movement of his body, then would his word be his arm. But the Lord Jesus, the only-begotten Son of God 
the Father, as He is no mere member of the Father’s body, so is He no mere thinkable, and audible, and 
transitory word; for, as all things were made by Him, He was the word of God. 


3. When, therefore, we hear that the Son of God is the arm of God the Father, let no carnal custom raise 
its distracting din in our ears; but as far as His grace enables us, let us think of that power and wisdom of 
God by which all things were made. Surely such an arm as that is neither held out by stretching, nor 
drawn in by contracting it. For He is not one and the same with the Father, but He and the Father are one; 
and as equal with the Father, He is in all respects complete, as well as the Father: so that no room is left 
open for the abominable error of those who assert that the Father alone exists, but according to the 
difference of causes is Himself sometimes called the Son, sometimes the Holy Spirit; and so also from 
these words may venture to say, See you perceive that the Father alone exists, if the Son is His arm: fora 
man and his arm are not two persons, but one. Not understanding nor considering how words are 
transferred from one thing to another, on account of some mutual likeness, even in our daily forms of 
speech about things the most familiar and visible; and how much the more must it be so, in order that 
things ineffable may find some sort of expression in our speech, things which, as they really exist, cannot 
be expressed in words at all? For even one man styles another his arm, by whom he is accustomed to 
transact his business: and if he is deprived of him, he says in his grief, I have lost my arm; and to him who 
has taken him away, he says, You have deprived me of my arm. Let them understand, then, the sense in 
which the Son is termed the arm of the Father, as that by which the Father hath executed all His works; 
that they may not, by failing to understand this, and continuing in the darkness of their error, resemble 
those Jews of whom it was said, “And to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed?” 


4. And here we meet with the second question, to treat of which, indeed, in any adequate manner, to 
investigate all its mysterious windings, and throw them open to the light in a befitting way, I think within 
the scope neither of my own powers, nor of the shortness of the time, nor of your capacity. Yet, as we 
cannot allow ourselves so far to disappoint your expectations as to pass on to other topics without saying 
something on this, take what we shall be able to offer you: and wherein we fail to satisfy your 
expectations, ask the increase of Him who appointed us to plant and to water; for, as the apostle saith, 
“Neither is he that planteth anything, nor he that watereth; but God that giveth the increase.” There are 
some, then, who mutter among themselves, and sometimes speak out when they can, and even break forth 
into turbulent debate, saying: What did the Jews do, or what fault was it of theirs, if it was a necessity 
“that the saying of Isaiah the prophet should be fulfilled, which he spake, Lord, who hath believed our 
report and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed?” To whom our answer is, that the Lord, in 
His foreknowledge of the future, foretold by the prophet the unbelief of the Jews; He foretold it, but did 
not cause it. For God does not compel any one to sin simply because He knows already the future sins of 
men. For He foreknew sins that were theirs, not His own; sins that were referable to no one else, but to 
their own selves. Accordingly, if what He foreknew as theirs is not really theirs, then had He no true 
foreknowledge: but as His foreknowledge is infallible, it is doubtless no one else, but they themselves, 
whose sinfulness God foreknew, that are the sinners. The Jews, therefore, committed sin, with no 
compulsion to do so on His part, to whom sin is an object of displeasure; but He foretold their committing 
of it, because nothing is concealed from His knowledge. And accordingly, had they wished to do good 
instead of evil, they would not have been hindered; but in this which they were to do they were foreseen 
of Him who knows what every man will do, and what He is yet to render unto such an one according to his 
work. 


5. But the words of the Gospel also, that follow, are still more pressing, and start a question of more 
profound import: for He goes on to say, “Therefore they could not believe, because that Isaiah said again, 
He hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart; that they should not see with their eyes, nor 
understand with their heart, and be converted, and I should heal them.” For it is said to us: If they could 
not believe, what sin is it in man not to do what he cannot do and if they sinned in not believing, then they 
had the power to believe, and did not use it. If, then, they had the power, how says the Gospel, “Therefore 
they could not believe, because that Isaiah said again, He hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their 
heart;” so that (which is of grave import) to God Himself is referred the cause of their not believing, 
inasmuch as it is He who “hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart”? For what is thus testified to 
in the prophetical Scriptures, is at least not spoken of the devil, but of God. For were we to suppose it said 
of the devil, that he “hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart;” we have to undertake the task of 
being able to show what blame was theirs in not believing, of whom it is said, “they could not believe.” 
And then, what reply shall we give touching another testimony of this very prophet, which the Apostle 
Paul has adopted, when he says: “Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh for; but the election hath 
obtained it, and the rest were blinded, according as it is written, God hath given them the spirit of 
remorse, eyes that they should not see, and ears that they should not hear, unto this day”? 


6. Such, as you have just heard, brethren, is the question that comes before us, and you can perceive how 
profound it is; but we shall give what answer we can. “They could not believe,” because that Isaiah the 
prophet foretold it; and the prophet foretold it because God foreknew that such would be the case. But if I 
am asked why they could not, I reply at once, because they would not; for certainly their depraved will 


was foreseen by God, and foretold through the prophet by Him from whom nothing that is future can be 
hid. But the prophet, sayest thou, assigns another cause than that of their will. What cause does the 
prophet assign? That “God hath given them the spirit of remorse, eyes that they should not see, and ears 
that they should not hear; and hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart.” This also, I reply, their 
will deserved. For God thus blinds and hardens, simply by letting alone and withdrawing His aid: and God 
can do this by a judgment that is hidden, although not by one that is unrighteous. This is a doctrine which 
the piety of the God-fearing ought to preserve unshaken and inviolable in all its integrity: even as the 
apostle, when treating of the same intricate question, says, “What shall we say then? is there 
unrighteousness with God? God forbid.” If, then, we must be far from thinking that there is 
unrighteousness with God, this only can it be, that, when He giveth His aid, He acteth mercifully; and, 
when He withholdeth it, He acteth righteously: for in all He doeth, He acteth not rashly, but in accordance 
with judgment. And still further, if the judgments of the saints are righteous, how much more those of the 
sanctifying and justifying God? They are therefore righteous, although hidden. Accordingly, when 
questions of this sort come before us, why one is dealt with in such a way, and another in such another 
way; why this one is blinded by being forsaken of God, and that one is enlightened by the divine aid 
vouchsafed to him: let us not take upon ourselves to pass judgment on the judgment of so mighty a judge, 
but tremblingly exclaim with the apostle, “O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding out!” As it is also said in the psalm, 
“Thy judgments are as a great deep.” 


7. Let not then, brethren, the expectations of your Charity drive me to attempt the task of penetrating into 
such a deep, of sounding such an abyss, of searching into what is unsearchable. I own my own little 
measure of ability, and I think I have some perception of yours also, as equally small. This is too high for 
my stature, and too strong for my strength; and for yours also, I think. Let us, therefore, listen together to 
the admonition and to the words of Scripture: “Seek not out the things that are too high for thee, neither 
search the things that are above thy strength.” Not that such things are forbidden us, since the divine 
Master saith, “There is nothing hid that shall not be revealed:” but if we walk up to the measure of our 
present attainments, then, as the apostle tells us, not only what we know not and ought to know, but also 
if we are minded to know anything else, God will reveal even this unto us. But if we have reached the 
pathway of faith, let us keep to it with all constancy: let it be our guide to the chamber of the King, in 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. For it was in no spirit of grudging that the Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself acted towards those great and specially chosen disciples of His, when He said, “I 
have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” We must be walking, making progress, 
and growing, that our hearts may become fit to receive the things which we cannot receive at present. 
And if the last day shall find us sufficiently advanced, we shall then learn what here we were unable to 
know. 


8. If, however, any one considers himself able, and has confidence enough, to give a clearer and better 
exposition of the question before us, God forbid that I should not be still more ready to learn than to 
teach. Only let no one dare to defend the freedom of the will in any such way as to attempt depriving us of 
the prayer that says, “Lead us not into temptation;” and, on the other hand, let no one deny the freedom 
of the will, and so venture to find an excuse for sin. But let us give heed to the Lord, both in commanding 
and in offering His aid; in both telling us our duty, and assisting us to discharge it. For some He hath let 
be lifted up to pride through an overweening trust in their own wills, while others He hath let fall into 
carelessness through a contrary excess of distrust. The former say: Why do we ask God not to let us be 
overcome by temptation, when it is all in our own power? The latter say: Why should we try to live well, 
when the power to do so is in the hands of God? O Lord, O Father, who art in heaven, lead us not into any 
of these temptations; but “deliver us from evil!” Listen to the Lord, when He says, “I have prayed for thee, 
Peter, that thy faith fail not;” that we may never think of our faith as so lying in our free will that it has no 
need of the divine assistance. Let us listen also to the evangelist, when he says, “He hath given them 
power to become the sons of God;” that we may not imagine it as altogether beyond our own power that 
we believe: but in both let us acknowledge His beneficent acting. For, on the one side, we have to give 
Him thanks that the power is bestowed; and on the other, to pray that our own little strength may not 
utterly fail. It is this very faith that worketh by love, according to the measure thereof that the Lord hath 
given to every man; that he that glorieth may glory, not in himself, but in the Lord. 


9. It is no wonder, then, that they could not believe, when such was their pride of will, that, being ignorant 
of the righteousness of God, they wished to establish their own: as the apostle says of them, “They have 
not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God.” For it was not by faith, but as it were by works, 
that they were puffed up; and blinded by this very selfelation, they stumbled against the stone of 
stumbling. And so it is said, “they could not,” by which we are to understand that they would not; in the 
same way as it was said of the Lord our God, “If we believe not, yet He abideth faithful, He cannot deny 
Himself.” It is said of the Omnipotent, “He cannot.” And so, just as it is a commendation of the divine will 
that the Lord “cannot deny Himself,” that they “could not believe” is a fault chargeable on the will of man. 


10. And, look you! so also say I, that those who have such lofty ideas of themselves as to suppose that so 
much must be attributed to the powers of their own will, that they deny their need of the divine assistance 
in order to a righteous life, cannot believe on Christ. For the mere syllables of Christ’s name, and the 
Christian sacraments, are of no profit, where faith in Christ is itself resisted. For faith in Christ is to 


believe in Him that justifieth the ungodly; to believe in the Mediator, without whose interposition we 
cannot be reconciled unto God; to believe in the Saviour, who came to seek and to save that which was 
lost; to believe in Him who said, “Without me ye can do nothing.” Because, then, being ignorant of that 
righteousness of God that justifieth the ungodly, he wishes to set up his own to satisfy the minds of the 
proud, such a man cannot believe on Christ. And so, those Jews “could not believe:” not that men cannot 
be changed for the better; but so long as their ideas run in such a direction, they cannot believe. Hence 
they are blinded and hardened; for, denying the need of divine assistance, they are not assisted. God 
foreknew this regarding these Jews who were blinded and hardened, and the prophet by His Spirit 
foretold it. 


11. But when he added, “And they should be converted, and I should heal them,” is there a “not” to be 
understood, that is, they should not be converted, connecting it with the clause before, where it is said, 
“that they should not see with their eyes and understand with their heart;” for here also it is certainly 
meant, “and should not understand”? For conversion itself is likewise a gift of His grace, as when it is said 
to Him, “Turn us, O God of Hosts.” Or may it be that we are to understand this also as actually taking 
place through the merciful experience of the divine method of healing, [namely this,] that, being of proud 
and perverse wills, and wishing to establish their own righteousness, they were left alone for the very 
purpose of being blinded; and thus blinded in order that they might stumble on the stone of stumbling, 
and have their faces filled with shame; and so, being thus humbled, might seek the name of the Lord, and 
no longer a righteousness of their own, that inflated their pride, but the righteousness of God, that 
justifieth the ungodly? For this very way turned out to the good of many of them, who were afterwards 
filled with remorse for wickedness, and believed on Christ; and on whose behalf He Himself had put up 
the prayer, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” And it is of that ignorance of theirs 
also that the apostle says, “I bear them record that they have a zeal of God, but not according to 
knowledge:” for he then goes on also to add, “For they, being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and 
seeking to establish their own righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of 
God.” 


12. “These things said Isaiah, when he saw His glory, and spake of Him.” What Isaiah saw, and how it 
refers to Christ the Lord, are to be read and learned in his book. For he saw Him, not as He is, but in some 
symbolical way to suit the form that the vision of the prophet had itself to assume. For Moses likewise saw 
Him, and yet we find him saying to Him whom he saw, “If I have found grace in Thy sight, show me now 
Thyself, that I may clearly see Thee;” for he saw Him not as He is. But the time when this shall yet be our 
experience, that same Saint John the Evangelist tells us in his Epistle: “Dearly beloved, [now] are we the 
sons of God; and it hath not yet become manifest what we shall be: because we know that, when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.” He might have said “for we shall see Him,” 
without adding “as He is;” but because he knew that He was seen of some of the fathers and prophets, but 
not as He is, therefore after saying “we shall see Him,” he added “as He is.” And be not deceived, 
brethren, by any of those who assert that the Father is invisible, and the Son visible. This assertion is 
made by those who think that the latter is a creature, and whose understanding runs not in harmony with 
the words, “I and my Father one.” Accordingly, as respects the form of God wherein He is equal with the 
Father, the Son also is invisible: but, in order to be seen of men, He assumed the form of a servant, and 
being made in the likeness of men, became visible to man. He showed Himself, therefore, even before His 
incarnation, to the eyes of men, as it pleased Him, in the creature-form at His command, but not as He is. 
Let us be purifying our hearts by faith, that we may be prepared for that ineffable and, so to speak, 
invisible vision. For “blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see God.” 


13. “Nevertheless among the chief rulers also many believed on Him; but, because of the Pharisees, they 
did not confess Him, lest they should be put out of the synagogue: for they loved the glory of men more 
than the glory of God.” See how the evangelist marked and disapproved of some, who yet, he said, 
believed on Him: who, if ever they did advance though this gateway of faith, would thereby also overcome 
that love of human glory which had been overcome by the apostle, when he said, “God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world.” For to this end also did the Lord Himself, when derided by the madness of human pride and 
impiety, fix His cross on the foreheads of those who believed on Him, on that which is in a manner the 
abode of modesty, that faith may learn not to blush at His name, and love the glory of God more than the 
glory of men. 


TRACTATE LIV 


CHAPTER XII. 44-50 


1. Whilst our Lord Jesus Christ was speaking among the Jews, and giving so many miraculous signs, some 
believed who were foreordained to eternal life, and whom He also called His sheep; but some did not 
believe, and could not believe, because that, by the mysterious yet not unrighteous judgment of God, they 
had been blinded and hardened, because forsaken of Him who resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto 
the humble. But of those who believed, there were some whose confession went so far, that they took 
branches of palm trees, and met Him as He approached, turning in their joy that very confession into a 
service of praise: while there were others, belonging to the chief rulers, who had not the boldness to 
confess their faith, lest they should be put out of the synagogue; and whom the evangelist has branded 
with the words, that “they loved the praise of men more than the praise of God “(ver. 43). Of those also 
who did not believe, there were some who would afterwards believe, and whom He foresaw, when He 
said, “When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then shall ye acknowledge that I am He:” but there were 
some who would remain in the same unbelief, and be imitated by the Jewish nation of the present day, 
which, being shortly afterwards crushed in war, according to the prophetic testimony which was written 
concerning Christ, has since been scattered almost through the whole world. 


2. While matters were in this state, and His own passion was now at hand, “Jesus cried, and said,” as our 
lesson to-day commences, “He that believeth on me, believeth not on me, but on Him that sent me; and he 
that seeth me, seeth Him that sent me.” He had already said in a certain place, “My doctrine is not mine, 
but His that sent me.” Where we understood that He called His doctrine just what He is Himself, the Word 
of the Father; and in saying, “My doctrine is not mine, but His that sent me,” implied this, that He was not 
of Himself, but had His being from another. For He was God of God, the Son of the Father: but the Father 
is not God of God, but God, the Father of the Son. And now when He says, “He that believeth on me, 
believeth not on me, but on Him that sent me,” how else are we to understand it, but that He appeared as 
man to men, while He remained invisible as God? And that none might think that He was no more than 
what they saw of Him, He indicated His wish to be believed on, as equal in character and rank with the 
Father, when He said, “He that believeth on me, believeth not on me,” that is, merely on what he seeth of 
me, “but on Him that sent me,” that is, on the Father. But he that believeth on the Father, must believe 
that He is the Father; and he that believeth on Him as the Father, must believe that He has a Son; and in 
this way, he that believeth on the Father, must believe on the Son. But let no one believe about the only- 
begotten Son just what they believe about those who are called the sons of God by grace and not by 
nature, as the evangelist says, “He gave them power to become the sons of God,” and according to what 
the Lord Himself also mentioned, as declared in the law, “I said, Ye are gods; and all of you children of the 
Most High:” because He said, “He that believeth on me, believeth not on me,” to show that the whole 
extent of our faith in Christ should not be limited by His manhood. He therefore, He saith, believeth on 
me, who doth not believe on me merely according to what he seeth of me, but on Him that sent me: so 
that, believing thus on the Father, he may believe that He has a Son co-equal with Himself, and then attain 
to a true faith in me. For if one should think that He has sons only according to grace, who are certainly 
no more than His creatures, and not the Word, but those made by the Word, and that He has no Son co- 
equal and co-eternal with Himself, ever born, alike incommutable, in nothing dissimilar and inferior, then 
he believes not on the Father who sent Him, for the Father who sent Him is no such conception as this. 


3. And, accordingly, after saying, “He that believeth on me, believeth not on me, but on Him that sent me,” 
that it might not be thought that He would have the Father so understood, as if He were the Father only of 
many sons regenerated by grace, and not of the only-begotten Word, His own co-equal, He immediately 
added, “And he that seeth me, seeth Him that sent me.” Does He say here, He that seeth me, seeth not 
me, but Him that sent me, as He had said, “He that believeth me, believeth not on me, but on Him that 
sent me”? For He uttered the former of these words, that He might not be believed on merely as He then 
appeared, that is, as the Son of man; and the latter, that He might be believed on as the equal of the 
Father. He that believeth on me, believeth not merely on what He sees of me, but believeth on Him that 
sent me. Or, when he believeth on the Father, who begat me, His own co-equal, let him believe on me, not 
as he seeth me, but as [he believeth] on Him that sent me; for so far does the truth, that there is no 
distance between Him and me, reach, that He who seeth me, seeth Him that sent me. Certainly, Christ the 
Lord Himself sent His apostles, as their name implies: for as those who in Greek are called angeli are in 
Latin called nuntii [messengers], so the Greek apostoli [apostles] becomes the Latin missi [persons sent]. 
But never would any of the apostles have dared to say, “He that believeth on me, believeth not on me, but 
on Him that sent me;” for in no sense whatever would he say, “He that believeth on me.” We believe an 
apostle, but we do not believe on him; for it is not an apostle that justifieth the ungodly. But to him that 
believeth on Him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness. An apostle might say, 
He that receiveth me, receiveth Him that sent me; or, He that heareth me, heareth Him that sent me; for 
the Lord tells them so Himself: “He that receiveth you, receiveth me; and he that receiveth me, receiveth 
Him that sent me.” For the master is honored in the servant, and the father in the son: but then the father 
is as it were in the son, and the master as it were in the servant. But the only-begotten Son could rightly 
say, “Believe on God, and believe on me;” as also what He saith here, “He that believeth on me, believeth 
not on me, but on Him that sent me.” He did not turn away the faith of the believer from Himself, but only 


would not have the believer continue in the form of a servant: because every one who believeth in the 
Father that sent Him, straightway believeth on the Son, without whom he knoweth that the Father hath no 
existence as such, and thus reacheth in his faith to the belief of His equality with the Father, in conformity 
with the words that follow, “And he that seeth me, seeth Him that sent me.” 


4. Attend to what follows: “I am come a light into the world, that whosoever believeth on me should not 
abide in darkness.” He said in a certain place to His disciples, “Ye are the light of the world. A city that is 
set on a hill cannot be hid. Neither do men light a candle, and put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick; 
that it may give light to all that are in the house: so let your light shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven:” but He did not say to them, Ye are come a 
light into the world, that whosoever believeth on you should not abide in darkness. Such a statement, I 
maintain, can nowhere be met with. All the saints, therefore, are lights, but they are illuminated by Him 
through faith; and every one that becomes separated from Him will be enveloped in darkness. But that 
Light, which enlightens them, cannot become separated from itself; for it is altogether beyond the reach 
of change. We believe, then, the light that has thus been lit, as the prophet or apostle: but we believe him 
for this end, that we may not believe on that which is itself enlightened, but, with him, on that Light which 
has given him light; so that we, too, may be enlightened, not by him, but, along with him, by the same 
Light as he. And when He saith, “That whosoever believeth on me may not abide in darkness,” He makes 
it sufficiently manifest that all have been found by Him in a state of darkness: but that they may not abide 
in the darkness wherein they have been found, they ought to believe on that Light which hath come into 
the world, for thereby was the world created. 


5. “And if any man,” He says, “hear my words, and keep them not, I judge him not.” Remember what I 
know you have heard in former lessons; and if any of you have forgotten, recall it: and those of you who 
were absent then, but are present now, hear how it is that the Son saith, “I judge him not,” while in 
another place He says, “The Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son;” 
namely, that thereby we are to understand, It is not now that I judge him. And why not now? Listen to the 
sequel: “For I am not come,” He says, “to judge the world, but to save the world;” that is, to bring the 
world into a state of salvation. Now, therefore, is the season of mercy, afterwards will be the time for 
judgment: for He says, “I will sing to Thee, O Lord, of mercy and judgment.” 


6. But see also what He says of that future judgment in the end: “He that despiseth me, and receiveth not 
my words, hath one that judgeth him: the word that I have spoken, the same shall judge him in the last 
day.” He says not, He that despiseth me, and receiveth not my words, I judge him not at the last day; for 
had He said so, I do not see how it could have been else than contradictory of that other statement, when 
He says, “The Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son.” But when He said, 
“He that despiseth me, and receiveth not my words, hath one to judge him,” and, for the information of 
those who were waiting to hear who that one was, went on to add, “The word that I have spoken, the 
same shall judge him in the last day,” He made it sufficiently manifest that He Himself would then be the 
judge. For it was of Himself He spake, Himself He announced, and Himself He set forth as the gate 
whereby He entered as the Shepherd to His sheep. In one way, therefore, will those be judged who have 
never heard that word, in another way those who have heard and despised. “For as many as have sinned 
without law,” says the apostle, “shall also perish without law; and as many as have sinned in the law, shall 
be judged by the law.” 


7. “For I have not,” He says, “spoken of myself.” He says that He has not spoken of Himself, because He is 
not of Himself. Of this we have frequently discoursed already; so that now, without any more instruction, 
we have simply to remind you of it as a truth with which you are familiar. “But the Father who sent me, He 
gave me a commandment what I should say, and what I should speak.” We would not stay to elaborate 
this, did we know that we were now speaking with those with whom we have spoken on former occasions, 
and of these, not with all, but such only whose memories have retained what they heard: but because 
there are perhaps some now present who did not hear, and some in a similar condition who have forgotten 
what they heard, on their account let those who remember what they have heard bear with our delay. 
How giveth the Father a commandment to His only Son? With what words doth He speak to the Word, 
seeing that the Son Himself is the only-begotten Word? Could it be by an angel, seeing that by Him the 
angels were created? Was it by means of a cloud, which, when it gave forth its sound to the Son, gave it 
not on His account, as He Himself also tells us elsewhere, but for the sake of others who were needing to 
hear it (ver. 29)? Could it be by any sound issuing from the lips, where bodily form was wanting, and 
where there is no such local distance separating the Son from the Father as to admit of any intervening 
air, to give effect, by its percussion, to the voice, and render it audible? Let us put away all such unworthy 
notions of that incorporeal and ineffable subsistence. The only Son is the Word and the Wisdom of the 
Father, and therein are all the commandments of the Father. For there was no time that the Son knew not 
the Father’s commandment, so as to make it necessary for Him to possess in course of time what He 
possessed not before. For what He has received from the Father, He received in being born, and was given 
it in being begotten. For the life He is, and life He certainly received in being born, while yet there was no 
antecedent time when life was wanting to His personal existence. For, on the one hand, the Father has 
life, and is what He has: and yet He received it not, because He is not of any one. But the Son received life 
as the Father’s gift, of whom He is: and so He Himself is what He has; for He has life, and is the life. 
Listen to Himself when He says, “As the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son to have 


life in Himself.” Could He give it to one who was in being, and yet hitherto was destitute thereof? On the 
contrary, in the very begetting it was given by Him who begat the life, and so life begat the life. And to 
show that He begat the life equal, and not inferior to Himself, it was said, “As He hath life in Himself, so 
hath He also given to the Son to have life in Himself.” He gave life; for in begetting the life, what was it 
He gave Him, save to be the life? And as His nativity is itself eternal, there never was a time without that 
Son who is the life, and never was there a time when the Son Himself was without the life; and as His 
nativity is eternal, so He, who was thus born, is eternal life. And so the Father gave not to the Son a 
commandment which He had not already; but, as I said, in the Wisdom of the Father, that is, in the word 
of the Father, are laid up all the Father’s commandments. And yet the commandment is said to have been 
given Him, because He, to whom it is thus given, is not of Himself: and to give that to the Son which He 
never was without, is the same in meaning as to beget that Son who never was without existence. 


8. There follow the words: “And I know that His commandment is life everlasting.” If, then, the Son 
Himself is eternal life, and the Father’s commandment the same, what else is expressed than this, I am 
the Father’s commandment? And in like manner, in what He proceeds to say, “Whatsoever I speak, even as 
the Father said unto me, so I speak,” let us not be taking the “said unto me” as if the Father used words in 
speaking to the only Word, or that the Word of God needed words from God. The Father spake to the Son 
in the same way as He gave life to the Son; not that He knew not the one, or had not the other, but just 
because He was the Son. What, then, do the words mean, “Even as He said unto me, so I speak;” but just, 
I speak the truth? So the former said as the Truthful One what the latter thus spake as the Truth. The 
Truthful begat the Truth. What, then, could He now say to the Truth? For the Truth had no imperfection to 
be supplied by additional truth. He spake, therefore, to the Truth, because He begat the Truth. And in like 
manner the Truth Himself speaks what has been said to Him; but only to those who have understanding, 
and who are taught by Him as the God-begotten Truth. But that men might believe what they had not yet 
capacity to understand, words that were audible issued from His human lips; sounds passing rapidly away 
broke on the ear, and speedily completed the little term of their duration: but the truths themselves, of 
which the sounds are but signs, passed, as it were, into the memory of those who heard them, and have 
come down to us also by means of written characters as signs addressed to the eye. But it is not thus that 
the Truth speaks; He speaks inwardly to the souls of the intelligent; He needs no sound to instruct, but 
floods the mind with the light of understanding. And he, then, who in that light is able to behold the 
eternity of His birth, himself hears in the same way the Truth speaking, as He heard the Father telling 
Him what He should speak. He has awakened in us a great longing for that sweet experience of His 
presence within; but it is by daily growth that we acquire it; it is by walking that we grow, and it is by 
forward efforts we walk, so as to be able at last to attain it. 


TRACTATE LV 


CHAPTER XIII. 1-5 


1. The Lord’s Supper, as set forth in John, must, with His assistance, be unfolded in a becoming number of 
Lectures, and explained with all the ability He is pleased to grant us. “Now, before the feast of the 
passover, when Jesus knew that His hour was come that He should depart out of this world unto the 
Father, having loved His own who were in the world, He loved them unto the end.” Pascha (passover) is 
not, as some think, a Greek noun, but a Hebrew: and yet there occurs in this noun a very suitable kind of 
accordance in the two languages. For inasmuch as the Greek word paschein means to suffer, therefore 
pascha has been supposed to mean suffering, as if the noun derived its name from His passion: but in its 
own language, that is, in Hebrew, pascha means passover; because the pascha was then celebrated for the 
first time by God’s people, when, in their flight from Egypt, they passed over the Red Sea. And now that 
prophetic emblem is fulfilled in truth, when Christ is led as a sheep to the slaughter, that by His blood 
sprinkled on our doorposts, that is, by the sign of His cross marked on our foreheads, we may be delivered 
from the perdition awaiting this world, as Israel from the bondage and destruction of the Egyptians; and a 
most salutary transit we make when we pass over from the devil to Christ, and from this unstable world to 
His well-established kingdom. And therefore surely do we pass over to the ever-abiding God, that we may 
not pass away with this passing world. The apostle, in extolling God for such grace bestowed upon us, 
says: “Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and hath translated us into the kingdom of the 
Son of His love.” This name, then, of pascha, which, as I have said, is in Latin called transitus (pass over), 
is interpreted, as it were, for us by the blessed evangelist, when he says, “Before the feast of pascha, 
when Jesus knew that His hour was come that He should pass out of this world to the Father.” Here you 
see we have both pascha and pass-over. Whence, and whither does He pass? Namely, “out of this world to 
the Father.” The hope was thus given to the members in their Head, that they doubtless would yet follow 
Him who was “passing” before. And what, then, of unbelievers, who stand altogether apart from this Head 
and His members? Do not they also pass away, seeing that they abide not here always? They also do 
plainly pass away: but it is one thing to pass from the world, and another to pass away with it; one thing 
to pass to the Father, another to pass to the enemy. For the Egyptians also passed over [the sea]; but they 
did not pass through the sea to the kingdom, but in the sea to destruction. 


2. “When Jesus knew,” then, “that His hour was come that He should pass out of this world unto the 
Father, having loved His own who were in the world, He loved them unto the end.” In order, doubtless, 
that they also, through that love of His, might pass from this world where they now were, to their Head 


who had passed hence before them. For what mean these words, “to the end,” but just to Christ? “For 
Christ is the end of the law,” says the apostle, “for righteousness to every one that believeth.” The end 
that consummates, not that consumes; the end whereto we attain, not wherein we perish. Exactly thus are 
we to understand the passage, “Christ our passover is sacrificed.” He is our end; into Him do we pass. For 
I see that these gospel words may also be taken in a kind of human sense, that Christ loved His own even 
unto death, so that this may be the meaning of “He loved them unto the end.” This meaning is human, not 
divine: for it was not merely up to this point that we were loved by Him, who loveth us always and 
endlessly. God forbid that He, whose death could not end, should have ended His love at death. Even after 
death that proud and ungodly rich man loved his five brethren; and is Christ to be thought of as loving us 
only till death? God forbid, beloved. He would have come in vain with a love for us that lasted till death, if 
that love had ended there. But perhaps the words, “He loved them unto the end,” may have to be 
understood in this way, That He so loved them as to die for them. For this He testified when He said, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” We have certainly no 
objection that “He loved them unto the end” should be so understood, that is, it was His very love that 
carried Him on to death. 


3. “And the supper,” he says, “having taken place, and the devil having now put into the heart of Judas 
Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray Him, [Jesus] knowing that the Father had given all things into His hands, 
and that He has come from God, and is going to God; He riseth from supper, and layeth aside His 
garments; and took a towel, and girded Himself. After that He poureth water into a basin, and began to 
wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith He was girded.” We are not to 
understand by the supper having taken place, as if it were already finished and over; for it was still going 
on when the Lord rose and washed His disciples’ feet. For He afterwards sat down again, and gave the 
morsel [sop] to His betrayer, implying certainly that the supper was not yet over, or, in other words, that 
there was still bread on the table. Therefore, by supper having taken place, is meant that it was now 
ready, and laid out on the table for the use of the guests. 


4. But when he says, “The devil having now put into the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray 
Him;” if one inquires, what was put into Judas’ heart, it was doubtless this, “to betray Him.” Such a 
putting [into the heart] is a spiritual suggestion: and entereth not by the ear, but through the thoughts; 
and thereby not in a way that is corporal, but spiritual. For what we call spiritual is not always to be 
understood in a commendatory way. The apostle knew of certain spiritual things [powers], of wickedness 
in heavenly places, against which he testifies that we have to maintain a struggle; and there would not be 
spiritual wickednesses, were there not also wicked spirits. For it is from a spiritual being that spiritual 
things get their name. But how such things are done, as that devilish suggestions should be introduced, 
and so mingle with human thoughts that a man accounts them his own, how can he know? Nor can we 
doubt that good suggestions are likewise made by a good spirit in the same unobservable and spiritual 
way; but it is matter of concern to which of these the human mind yields assent, either as deservedly left 
without, or graciously aided by, the divine assistance. The determination, therefore, had now been come 
to in Judas’ heart by the instigation of the devil, that the disciple should betray the Master, whom he had 
not learned to know as his God. In such a state had he now come to their social meal, a spy on the 
Shepherd, a plotter against the Redeemer, a seller of the Saviour; as such was he now come, was he now 
seen and endured, and thought himself undiscovered: for he was deceived about Him whom he wished to 
deceive. But He, who had already scanned the inward state of that very heart, was knowingly making use 
of one who knew it not. 


5. “[Jesus] knowing that the Father has given all things into His hands.” And therefore also the traitor 
himself: for if He had him not in His hands, He certainly could not use him as He wished. Accordingly, the 
traitor had been already betrayed to Him whom he sought to betray; and he carried out his evil purpose in 
betraying Him in such a way, that good he knew not of was the issue in regard to Him who was betrayed. 
For the Lord knew what He was doing for His friends, and patiently made use of His enemies: and thus 
had the Father given all things into His hands, both the evil for present use, and the good for the final 
issue. “Knowing also that He has come from God, and is going to God:” neither quitting God when He 
came from Him, nor us when He returned. 


6. Knowing, then, these things, “He riseth from supper, and layeth aside His garments; and took a towel, 
and girded Himself. After that He poureth water into a basin, and began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to 
wipe them with the towel wherewith He was girded.” We ought, dearly beloved, carefully to mark the 
meaning of the evangelist; because that, when about to speak of the pre-eminent humility of the Lord, it 
was his desire first to commend His majesty. It is in reference to this that he says, “Jesus knowing that the 
Father had given all things into His hands, and that He has come from God, and is going to God.” It is He, 
therefore, into whose hands the Father had given all things, who now washes, not the disciples’ hands, but 
their feet: and it was just while knowing that He had come from God, and was proceeding to God, that He 
discharged the office of a servant, not of God the Lord, but of man. And this also is referred to by the 
prefatory notice he has been pleased to make of His betrayer, who was now come as such, and was not 
unknown to Him; that the greatness of His humility should be still further enhanced by the fact that He 
did not esteem it beneath His dignity to wash also the feet of one whose hands He already foresaw to be 
steeped in wickedness. 


7. But why should we wonder that He rose from supper, and laid aside His garments, who, being in the 
form of God, made Himself of no reputation? And why should we wonder, if He girded Himself with a 
towel, who took upon Him the form of a servant, and was found in the likeness of a man? Why wonder, if 
He poured water into a basin wherewith to wash His disciples’ feet, who poured His blood upon the earth 
to wash away the filth of their sins? Why wonder, if with the towel wherewith He was girded He wiped the 
feet He had washed, who with the very flesh that clothed Him laid a firm pathway for the footsteps of His 
evangelists? In order, indeed, to gird Himself with the towel, He laid aside the garments He wore; but 
when He emptied Himself [of His divine glory] in order to assume the form of a servant, He laid not down 
what He had, but assumed that which He had not before. When about to be crucified, He was indeed 
stripped of His garments, and when dead was wrapped in linen clothes: and all that suffering of His is our 
purification. When, therefore, about to suffer the last extremities [of humiliation,] He here illustrated 
beforehand its friendly compliances; not only to those for whom He was about to endure death, but to him 
also who had resolved on betraying Him to death. Because so great is the beneficence of human humility, 
that even the Divine Majesty was pleased to commend it by His own example; for proud man would have 
perished eternally, had he not been found by the lowly God. For the Son of man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost. And as he was lost by imitating the pride of the deceiver, let him now, when found, 
imitate the Redeemer’s humility. 


TRACTATE LVI 


CHAPTER XIII. 6-10 


1. When the Lord was washing the disciples’ feet, “He cometh to Simon Peter; and Peter saith unto Him, 
Lord, dost Thou wash my feet?” For who would not be filled with fear at having his feet washed by the Son 
of God? Although, therefore, it was a piece of the greatest audacity for the servant to contradict his Lord, 
the creature his God; yet Peter preferred doing this to the suffering of his feet to be washed by his Lord 
and God. Nor ought we to think that Peter was one amongst others who so expressed their fear and 
refusal, seeing that others before him had suffered it to be done to themselves with cheerfulness and 
equanimity. For it is easier so to understand the words of the Gospel, because that, after saying, “He 
began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith He was girded,” it is then 
added, “Then cometh He to Simon Peter,” as if He had already washed the feet of some, and after them 
had now come to the first of them all. For who can fail to know that the most blessed Peter was the first of 
the apostles? But we are not so to understand it, that it was after some others that He came to him; but 
that He began with him. When, therefore, He began to wash the disciples’ feet, He came to him with 
whom He began, namely, to Peter; and then Peter took fright at what any one of them might have been 
frightened, and said, “Lord, dost Thou wash my feet?” What is implied in this “Thou”? and what in “my”? 
These are subjects for thought rather than for speech; lest perchance any adequate conception the soul 
may have formed of such words may fail of explanation in the utterance. 


2. But “Jesus answered and said unto him, What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter.” And not even yet, terrified as he was by the sublimity of the Lord’s action, does he allow it to 
be done, while ignorant of its purpose; but is unwilling to see, unable to endure, that Christ should thus 
humble Himself to his very feet. “Thou shalt never,” he says, “wash my feet.” What is this “never” [in 
aeternum]? I will never endure, never suffer, never permit it: that is, a thing is not done “in aeternum” 
which is never done. Then the Saviour, to terrify His reluctant patient with the danger of his own 
salvation, says, “If I wash thee not, thou shalt have no part with me.” He speaks in this way, “If I wash 
thee not,” when He was referring only to his feet; just as it is customary to say, You are trampling on me, 
when it is only the foot that is trampled on. And now the other, in a perturbation of love and fear, and 
more frightened at the thought that Christ should be withheld from him, than even to see Him humbled at 
his feet, exclaims, “Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and my head.” Since this, indeed, is Thy 
threat, that my bodily members must be washed by Thee, not only do I no longer withhold the lowest, but 
I lay the foremost also at Thy disposal. Deny me not having a part with Thee, and I deny Thee not any part 
of my body to be washed. 


3. “Jesus saith to him, He that is washed needeth not save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit.” Some 
one perhaps may be aroused at this, and say: Nay, but if he is every whit clean, what need has He even to 
wash his feet? But the Lord knew what He was saying, even though our weakness reach not into His 
secret purposes. Nevertheless, so far as He is pleased to instruct and teach us out of His law, up to the 
little measure of my apprehension, I would also, with His help, make some answer bearing on the depths 
of this question: and, first of all, I shall have no difficulty in showing that there is no self-contradiction in 
the manner of expression. For who may not say, as here, with the greatest propriety, He is all clean, 
except his feet?—although he would speak with greater elegance were he to say, He is all clean, save his 
feet; which is equivalent in meaning. Thus, then, doth the Lord say, “He needeth not save to wash his feet, 
but is all clean.” All, that is, except, or save his feet, which he still needs to wash. 


4. But what is this? what does it mean? and what is there in it we need to examine? The Lord says, The 
Truth declares that even he who has been washed has need still to wash his feet. What, my brethren, what 
think you of it, save that in holy baptism a man has all of him washed, not all save his feet, but every whit; 
and yet, while thereafter living in this human state, he cannot fail to tread on the ground with his feet. 


And thus our human feelings themselves, which are inseparable from our mortal life on earth, are like feet 
wherewith we are brought into sensible contact with human affairs; and are so in such a way, that if we 
say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. And every day, therefore, is He who 
intercedeth for us, washing our feet: and that we, too have daily need to be washing our feet, that is 
ordering aright the path of our spiritual footsteps, we acknowledge even in the Lord’s prayer, when we 
say, “Forgive us our debts as we also forgive our debtors.” For “if,” as it is written, “we confess our sins,” 
then verily is He, who washed His disciples’ feet, “faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness,” that is, even to our feet wherewith we walk on the earth. 


5. Accordingly the Church, which Christ cleanseth with the washing of water in the word, is without spot 
and wrinkle, not only in the case of those who are taken away immediately after the washing of 
regeneration from the contagious influence of this life, and tread not the earth so as to make necessary 
the washing of their feet, but in those also who have experienced such mercy from the Lord as to be 
enabled to quit this present life even with feet that have been washed. But although the Church be also 
clean in respect of those who tarry on earth, because they live righteously; yet have they need to be 
washing their feet, because they assuredly are not without sin. For this cause is it said in the Song of 
Songs, “I have washed my feet; how shall I defile them?” For one so speaks when he is constrained to 
come to Christ, and in coming has to bring his feet into contact with the ground. But again, there is 
another question that arises. Is not Christ above? hath He not ascended into heaven, and sitteth He not at 
the Father’s right hand? Does not the apostle expressly declare, “If ye, then, be risen with Christ, set your 
thoughts on those things which are above, where Christ is sitting on the right hand of God. Seek the 
things which are above, not things which are on earth?” How is it, then, that to get to Christ we are 
compelled to tread the earth, since rather our hearts ought to be turned upwards toward the Lord, that 
we may be enabled to dwell in His presence? You see, brethren, the shortness of the time to-day curtails 
our consideration of this question. And if you perhaps fail in some measure to do so, yet I for my part see 
how much clearing up it requires. And therefore I beg of you to suffer it rather to be adjourned, than to be 
treated now in too negligent and restricted a manner; and your expectations will not be defrauded, but 
only deferred. For the Lord who thus makes us your debtors, will be present to enable us also to pay our 
debts. 


TRACTATE LVII 


CHAPTER XIII. 6-10 (CONTINUED), AND SONG OF SOL. V. 2, 3 


In what way the Church should fear to defile her feet, while proceeding on her way to Christ. 


1. I Have not been unmindful of my debt, and acknowledge that the time of payment has now come. May 
He give me wherewith to pay, as He gave me cause to incur the debt. For He has given me the love, of 
which it is said, “Owe no man anything, but to love one another.” May He give also the word, which I feel 
myself owing to those I love. I put off your expectations till now for this reason, that I might explain as I 
could how it is we come to Christ along the ground, when we are commanded rather to seek the things 
which are above, not the things which are upon the earth. For Christ is sitting above, at the right hand of 
the Father: but He is assuredly here also; and for that reason said also to Saul, as he was raging on the 
earth, “Why persecutest thou me?” But the topic on which we were speaking, and which led to our 
entering on this inquiry, was our Lord’s washing His disciples’ feet, after the disciples themselves had 
already been washed, and needed not, save to wash their feet. And we there saw it to be understood that 
a man is indeed wholly washed in baptism; but while thereafter he liveth in this present world, and with 
the feet of his human passions treadeth on this earth, that is, in his life-intercourse with others, he 
contracts enough to call forth the prayer, “Forgive us our debts.” And thus from these also is he cleansed 
by Him who washed His disciples’ feet, and ceaseth not to make intercession for us. And here occurred 
the words of the Church in the Song of Songs, when she saith, “I have washed my feet; how shall I defile 
them?” when she wished to go and open to that Being, fairer in form than the sons of men, who had come 
to her and knocked, and asked her to open to Him. This gave rise to a question, which we were unwilling 
to compress into the narrow limits of the time, and therefore deferred till now, in what sense the Church, 
when on her way to Christ, may be afraid of defiling her feet, which she had washed in the baptism of 
Christ. 


2. For thus she speaks: “I sleep, but my heart waketh: it is the voice of my Beloved that knocketh at the 
gate.” And then He also says: “Open to me, my sister, my nearest, my dove, my perfect one; for my head is 
filled with dew, and my hair with the drops of the night.” And she replies: “I have put off my dress; how 
shall I put it on? I have washed my feet; how shall I defile them?” O wonderful sacramental symbol! O 
lofty mystery! Does she, then, fear to defile her feet in coming to Him who washed the feet of His 
disciples? Her fear is genuine; for it is along the earth she has to come to Him, who is still on earth, 
because refusing to leave His own who are stationed here. Is it not He that saith, “Lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world”? Is it not He that saith, “Ye shall see the heavens opened, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of man”? If they ascend to Him because He is 
above, how do they descend to Him, but because He is also here? Therefore saith the Church: “I have 
washed my feet; how shall I defile them?” She says so even in the case of those who, purified from all 
dross, can say: “I desire to depart, and to be with Christ; nevertheless to abide in the flesh is more needful 


for you.” She says it in those who preach Christ, and open to Him the door, that He may dwell by faith in 
the hearts of men. In such she says it, when they deliberate whether to undertake such a ministry, for 
which they do not consider themselves qualified, so as to discharge it blamelessly, and so as not, after 
preaching to others, themselves to become castaways. For it is safer to hear than to preach the truth: for 
in the hearing, humility is preserved; but when it is preached, it is scarcely possible for any man to hinder 
the entrance of some small measure of boasting, whereby the feet at least are defiled. 


3. Therefore, as the Apostle James saith, “Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak.” As it is also said 
by another man of God, “Thou wilt make me to hear joy and gladness; and the bones Thou hast humbled 
will rejoice.” This is what I said: When the truth is heard, humility is preserved. And another says: “But 
the friend of the bridegroom standeth and heareth him, and rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s 
voice.” Let us rejoice in the hearing that comes from the noiseless speaking of the truth within us. For 
although, when the sound is outwardly uttered, as by one that readeth; or proclaimeth, or preacheth, or 
disputeth, or commandeth, or comforteth, or exhorteth, or even by one that sings or accompanies his 
voice on an instrument, those who do so may fear to defile their feet, when they aim at pleasing men with 
the secretly active desire of human applause. Yet the one who hears such with a willing and pious mind, 
has no room for self-gratulation in the labors of others; and with no self-inflation, but with the joy of 
humility, rejoices because of the Master’s words of truth. Accordingly, in those who hear with willingness 
and humility, and spend a tranquil life in sweet and wholesome studies, the holy Church will take delight, 
and may say, “I sleep, and my heart waketh.” And what is this, “I sleep, and my heart waketh,” but just I 
sit down quietly to listen? My leisure is not laid out in nourishing slothfulness, but in acquiring wisdom. “I 
sleep, and my heart waketh.” I am still, and see that Thou art the Lord: for “the wisdom of the scribe 
cometh by opportunity of leisure; and he that hath little business shall become wise.” “I sleep, and my 
heart waketh:” I rest from troublesome business, and my mind turns its attention to divine concerns (or 
communications). 


4. But while the Church finds delightful repose in those who thus sweetly and humbly sit at her feet, here 
is one who knocks, and says: “What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light; and what ye hear in the 
ear, that preach ye upon the house-tops.” It is His voice, then, that knocks at the gate, and says: “Open to 
me, my sister, my neighbor, my dove, my perfect one; for my head is filled with dew, and my locks with the 
drops of the night.” As if He had said, Thou art at leisure, and the door is closed against me: thou art 
caring for the leisure of the few, and through abounding iniquity the love of many is waxing cold. The 
night He speaks of is iniquity: but His dew and drops are those who wax cold and fall away, and make the 
head of Christ to wax cold, that is, the love of God to fail. For the head of Christ is God. But they are borne 
on His locks, that is, their presence is tolerated in the visible sacraments; while their senses never take 
hold of the internal realities. He knocks, therefore, to shake off this quiet from His inactive saints, and 
cries, “Open to me,” thou who, through my blood, art become “my sister;” through my drawing nigh, “my 
neighbor;” through my Spirit, “my dove;” through my word which thou hast fully learned in thy leisure, 
“my perfect one:” open to me, go and preach me to others. For how shall I get in to those who have shut 
their door against me, without some one to open? and how shall they hear without a preacher? 


5. Hence it happens that those who love to devote their leisure to good studies, and shrink from 
encountering the troubles of toilsome labors, as feeling themselves unsuited to undertake and discharge 
such services with credit, would prefer, were it possible, to have the holy apostles and ancient preachers 
of the truth again raised up against that abounding of iniquity which hath so reduced the warmth of 
Christian love. But in regard to those who have already left the body, and put off the garment of the flesh 
(for they are not utterly parted), the Church replies, “I have put off my dress; how shall I put it on?” That 
dress shall, indeed, yet be recovered; and in the persons of those who have meanwhile laid it aside, shall 
the Church again put on the garment of flesh: only not now, when the cold are needing to be warmed; but 
then, when the dead shall rise again. Realizing, then, her present difficulty through the scarcity of 
preachers, and remembering those members of her own who were so sound in word and holy in character, 
but are now disunited from their bodies, the Church says in her sorrow, “I have put off my dress; how 
shall I put it on?” How can those members of mine, who had such surpassing power, through their 
preaching, to open the door to Christ, now return to the bodies which they have laid aside? 


6. And then, turning again to those who preach, and gather in and govern the congregations of His 
people, and so open as they can to Christ, but are afraid, amid the difficulties of such work, of falling into 
sin, she says, “I have washed my feet; how shall I defile them?” For whosoever offendeth not in word, the 
same is a perfect man. And who, then, is perfect? Who is there that offendeth not amid such an abounding 
of iniquity, and such a freezing of charity? “I have washed my feet; how shall I defile them?” At times I 
read and hear: “My brethren, be not many masters, seeing that ye shall receive the greater 
condemnation: for in many things we offend all.” “I have washed my feet; how shall I defile them?” But 
see, I rise and open. Christ, wash them. “Forgive us our debts,” because our love is not altogether 
extinguished: for “we also forgive our debtors.” When we listen to Thee, the bones which have been 
humbled rejoice with Thee in the heavenly places. But when we preach Thee, we have to tread the ground 
in order to open to Thee: and then, if we are blameworthy, we are troubled; if we are commended, we 
become inflated. Wash our feet, that were formerly cleansed, but have again been defiled in our walking 
through the earth to open unto Thee. Let this be enough today, beloved. But in whatever we have 
happened to offend, by saying otherwise than we ought, or have been unduly elated by your 


commendations, entreat that our feet may be washed, and may your prayers find acceptance with God. 


TRACTATE LVIII 


CHAPTER XIII. 10-15 


1. We have already, beloved, as the Lord was pleased to enable us, expounded to you those words of the 
Gospel, where the Lord, in washing His disciples’ feet, says, “He that is once washed needeth not save to 
wash his feet, but is clean every whit.” Let us now look at what follows. “And ye,” He says, “are clean, but 
not all.” And to remove the need of inquiry on our part, the evangelist has himself explained its meaning, 
by adding: “For He knew who it was that should betray Him; therefore said He, Ye are not all clean.” Can 
anything be clearer? Let us therefore pass to what follows. 


2. “So, after He had washed their feet, and had taken His garments, and was set down again, He said unto 
them, Know ye what I have done to you?” Now it is that the blessed Peter gets that promise fulfilled: for 
he had been put off when, in the midst of his trembling and asserting, “Thou shalt never wash my feet,” he 
received the answer, “What I do, thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter” (vers. 7, 8). Here, 
then, is that very hereafter; it is now time to tell what was a little ago deferred. Accordingly, the Lord, 
mindful of His foregoing promise to make him understand an act of His so unexpected, so wonderful, so 
frightening, and, but for His own still more terrifying rejoinder, impossible to be permitted, that the 
Master not only of themselves, but of angels, and the Lord not only of them, but of all things, should wash 
the feet of His own disciples and servants: having then promised to let him know the meaning of so 
important an act, when He said, “Thou shalt know afterwards,” begins now to show them what it was that 
He did. 


3. “Ye call me,” He says, “Master and Lord: and ye say well; for so 1 am.” “Ye say well,” for ye only say the 
truth; Iam indeed what ye say. There is a precept laid on man: “Let not thine own mouth praise thee, but 
the mouth of thy neighbor.” For self-pleasing is a perilous thing for one who has to be on his guard against 
falling into pride. But He who is over all things, however much He commend Himself, cannot exalt Himself 
above His actual dignity: nor can God be rightly termed arrogant. For it is to our advantage to know Him, 
not to His; nor can any one know Him, unless that self-knowing One make Himself known. If He, then, by 
abstaining from self-commendation, wish, as it were, to avoid arrogance, He will deny us the power of 
knowing Him. And no one surely would blame Him for calling Himself Master, even though believing Him 
to be nothing more than a man; seeing He only makes profession of what even men themselves in the 
various arts profess to such an extent, without any charge of arrogance, that they are termed professors. 
But to call Himself also the Lord of His disciples,—of men who, in an earthly sense, were themselves also 
free-born,—who would tolerate it in a man? But it is God that speaks. Here no elation is possible to 
loftiness so great, no lie to the truth: the profit is ours to be the subjects of such loftiness, the servants of 
the truth. That He calls Himself Lord is no imperfection on His side, but a benefit on ours. The words of a 
certain profane author are commended, when he says, “All arrogance is hateful, and specially 
disagreeable is that of talent and eloquence;” and yet, when the same person was speaking of his own 
eloquence, he said, “I would call it perfect, were I to pronounce judgment; nor, in truth, would I greatly 
fear the charge of arrogance.” If, then, that most eloquent man had in truth no fear of being charged with 
arrogance, how can the truth itself have such a fear? Let Him call Himself Lord who is the Lord, let Him 
say what is true who is the Truth; so that I may not fail to learn that which is profitable, by His being 
silent about that which is. The most blessed Paul—certainly not himself the only-begotten Son of God, but 
the servant and apostle of that Son; not the Truth, but a partaker of the truth—declares with freedom and 
consistency, “And though I would desire to glory, I shall not be a fool; for I say the truth.” For it would not 
be in himself, but in the truth, which is superior to himself, that he was glorying both humbly and truly: 
for it is he also who has given the charge, that he that glorieth should glory in the Lord. Could thus the 
lover of wisdom have no fear of being chargeable with foolishness, though he desired to glory, and would 
wisdom itself, in its glorying, have any fear of such a charge? He had no fear of arrogance who said, “My 
soul shall make her boast in the Lord;” and could the power of the Lord have any such fear in 
commending itself, in which His servant’s soul is making her boast? “Ye call me,” He says, “Master and 
Lord: and ye say well; for so I am.” Therefore ye say well, that I am so: for if I were not what ye say, ye 
would be wrong to say so, even with the purpose of praising me. How, then, could the Truth deny what the 
disciples of the Truth affirm? How could that which was said by the learners be denied by the very Truth 
that gave them their learning? How can the fountain deny what the drinker asserts? how can the light 
hide what the beholder declares? 


4. “If I, then,” He says, “your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet. For I have given you an example, that ye should do as I have done to you.” This, blessed 
Peter, is what thou didst not know when thou wert not allowing it to be done. This is what He promised to 
let thee know afterwards, when thy Master and thy Lord terrified thee into submission, and washed thy 
feet. We have learned, brethren, humility from the Highest; let us, as humble, do to one another what He, 
the Highest, did in His humility. Great is the commendation we have here of humility: and brethren do this 
to one another in turn, even in the visible act itself, when they treat one another with hospitality; for the 
practice of such humility is generally prevalent, and finds expression in the very deed that makes it 
discernible. And hence the apostle, when he would commend the well-deserving widow, says, “If she is 


hospitable, if she has washed the saints’ feet.” And wherever such is not the practice among the saints, 
what they do not with the hand they do in heart, if they are of the number of those who are addressed in 
the hymn of the three blessed men, “O ye holy and humble of heart, bless ye the Lord.” But it is far better, 
and beyond all dispute more accordant with the truth, that it should also be done with the hands; nor 
should the Christian think it beneath him to do what was done by Christ. For when the body is bent at a 
brother’s feet, the feeling of such humility is either awakened in the heart itself, or is strengthened if 
already present. 


5. But apart from this moral understanding of the passage, we remember that the way in which we 
commended to your attention the grandeur of this act of the Lord’s, was that, in washing the feet of 
disciples who were already washed and clean, the Lord instituted a sign, to the end that, on account of the 
human feelings that occupy us on earth, however far we may have advanced in our apprehension of 
righteousness, we might know that we are not exempt from sin; which He thereafter washes away by 
interceding for us, when we pray the Father, who is in heaven, to forgive us our debts, as we also forgive 
our debtors. What connection, then, can such an understanding of the passage have with that which He 
afterwards gave Himself, when He explained the reason of His act in the words, “If I then, your Lord and 
Master, have washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s feet. For I have given you an example, 
that ye should do as I have done to you”? Can we say that even a brother may cleanse a brother from the 
contracted stain of wrongdoing? Yea, verily, we know that of this also we were admonished in the 
profound significance of this work of the Lord’s, that we should confess our faults one to another, and 
pray for one another, even as Christ also maketh intercession for us. Let us listen to the Apostle James, 
who states this precept with the greatest clearness when he says, “Confess your faults one to another, and 
pray one for another.” For of this also the Lord gave us the example. For if He who neither has, nor had, 
nor will have any sin, prays for our sins, how much more ought we to pray for one another’s in turn! And if 
He forgives us, whom we have nothing to forgive; how much more ought we, who are unable to live here 
without sin, to forgive one another! For what else does the Lord apparently intimate in the profound 
significance of this sacramental sign, when He says, “For I have given you an example, that ye should do 
as I have done to you;” but what the apostle declares in the plainest terms, “Forgiving one another, if any 
man have a quarrel against any: even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye”? Let us therefore forgive one 
another his faults, and pray for one another’s faults, and thus in a manner be washing one another’s feet. 
It is our part, by His grace, to be supplying the service of love and humility: it is His to hear us, and to 
cleanse us from all the pollution of our sins through Christ, and in Christ; so that what we forgive even to 
others, that is, loose on earth, may be loosed in heaven. 


TRACTATE LIX 


CHAPTER XIII. 16-20 


1. We have just heard in the holy Gospel the Lord speaking, and saying, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, The 
servant is not greater than his lord, nor the apostle [he that is sent] greater than he that sent him: if ye 
know these things, blessed shall ye be if ye do them.” He said this, therefore, because He had washed the 
disciples’ feet, as the Master of humility both by word and example. But we shall be able, with His help, to 
handle what is in need of more elaborate handling, if we linger not at what is perfectly clear. Accordingly, 
after uttering these words, the Lord added, “I speak not of you all: I know whom I have chosen: but, that 
the Scripture may be fulfilled, He that eateth bread with me, shall lift up his heel upon me.” And what is 
this, but that he shall trample upon me? We know of whom He speaks: it is Judas, that betrayer of His, 
who is referred to. He had not therefore chosen the person whom, by these words, He setteth utterly 
apart from His chosen ones. When I say then, He continues, “Blessed shall ye be if ye do them, I speak not 
of you all:” there is one among you who will not be blessed, and who will not do these things. “I know 
whom I have chosen.” Whom, but those who shall be blessed in the doing of what has been commanded 
and shown as needful to be done, by Him who alone can make them blessed? The traitor Judas, He says, is 
not one of those that have been chosen. What, then, is meant by what He says in another place, “Have I 
not chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil?” Was it that he also was chosen for some purpose, for 
which he was really necessary; although not for the blessedness of which He has just been saying, 
“Blessed shall ye be if ye do these things”? He speaketh not so of them all; for He knows whom He has 
chosen to be associated with Himself in blessedness. Of such he is not one, who ate His bread in order 
that he might lift up his heel upon Him. The bread they ate was the Lord Himself; he ate the Lord’s bread 
in enmity to the Lord: they ate life, and he punishment. “For he that eateth unworthily,” says the apostle, 
“eateth judgment unto himself.” “From this time,” Christ adds, “I tell you before it come; that when it is 
come to pass, ye may believe that I am He:” that is, 1am He of whom the Scripture that preceded has just 
said, “He that eateth bread with me, shall lift up his heel upon me.” 


2. He then proceeds to say: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that receiveth whomsoever I send, receiveth 
me; and he that receiveth me, receiveth Him that sent me.” Did He mean us to understand that there is as 
little distance between one sent by Him, and Himself, as there is between Himself and God the Father? If 
we take it in this way, I know not what measurements of distance (which may God forbid!) we shall be 
adopting, in the Arian fashion. For they, when they hear or read these words of the Gospel, have 
immediate recourse to their dogmatic measurements, whereby they ascend not to life, but fall headlong 
into death. For they straightway say: The Son’s messenger stands at the same relative distance from the 


Son, as expressed in the words, “He that receiveth whomsoever I send, receiveth me,” as that in which 
the Son Himself stands from the Father, when He said, “He that receiveth me, receiveth Him that sent 
me.” But if thou sayest so, thou forgettest, heretic, thy measurements. For if, because of these words of 
the Lord, thou puttest the Son at as great a distance from the Father as the messenger [apostle] from the 
Son, where dost thou purpose to place the Holy Spirit? Has it escaped thee, that ye are wont to place Him 
after the Son? He will therefore come in between the messenger and the Son; and much greater, then, will 
be the distance between the Son and His messenger, than between the Father and His Son. Or perhaps, to 
preserve that distinction between the Son and His messenger, and between the Father and His Son, at 
their equality of distance, will the Holy Spirit be equal to the Son? But as little will ye allow this. And 
where, then, do ye think of placing Him, if ye place the Son as far beneath the Father, as ye place the 
messenger beneath the Son? Restrain, therefore, your foolhardy presumption; and do not be seeking to 
find in these words the same distance between the Son and His messenger as between the Father and His 
Son. But listen rather to the Son Himself, when He says, “I and my Father are one.” For there the Truth 
hath left you no shadow of distance between the Begetter and the Only-begotten; there Christ Himself 
hath erased your measurements, and the rock hath broken your staircase to pieces. 


3. But now that the heretical slander has been disposed of, in what sense are we to understand these 
words of the Lord: “He that receiveth whomsoever I send, receiveth me; and he that receiveth me, 
receiveth Him that sent me”? For if we were inclined to understand the words, “He that receiveth me, 
receiveth Him that sent me,” as expressing the oneness in nature of the Father and the Son; the sequence 
from the similar arrangement of words in the other clause, “He that receiveth whomsoever I send, 
receiveth me,” would be the unity in nature of the Son and His messenger. And there might, indeed, be no 
impropriety in so understanding it, seeing that a twofold substance belongeth to the strong man, who hath 
rejoiced to run the race; for the Word was made flesh, that is, God became man. And accordingly He 
might be supposed to have said, “He that receiveth whomsoever I send, receiveth me,” with reference to 
His human nature; “and he that receiveth me” as God, “receiveth Him that sent me.” But in so speaking, 
He was not commending the unity of nature, but the authority of the Sender in Him who is sent. Let every 
one, therefore, so receive Him that is sent, that in His person he may give heed to Him who sent Him. If, 
then, thou lookest for Christ in Peter, thou wilt find the disciple’s instructor; and if thou lookest for the 
Father in the Son, thou wilt find the Begetter of the Only-begotten: and so in Him who is sent, thou art not 
mistaken in receiving the Sender. What follows in the Gospel cannot be compressed within the shortness 
of the time remaining. And therefore, dearly beloved, let what has been said, if thought sufficient, be 
received in a healthful way, as pasture for the holy sheep; and if it is somewhat scanty, let it be ruminated 
over with ardent desire for more. 


TRACTATE LX 


CHAPTER XIII. 21 


1. It is no light question, brethren, that meets us in the Gospel of the blessed John, when he says: “When 
Jesus had thus said, He was troubled in spirit, and testified, and said, Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one 
of you shall betray me.” Was it for this reason that Jesus was troubled, not in flesh, but in spirit, that He 
was now about to say, “One of you shall betray me”? Did this occur then for the first time to His mind, or 
was it at that moment suddenly revealed to Him for the first time, and so troubled Him by the startling 
novelty of so great a calamity? Was it not a little before that He was using these words, “He that eateth 
bread with me will lift up his heel against me”? And had He not also, previously to that, said, “And ye are 
clean, but not all”? where the evangelist added, “For He knew who should betray Him:” to whom also on a 
still earlier occasion He had pointed in the words, “Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is a 
devil?” Why is it, then, that He “was now troubled in spirit,” when “He testified, and said, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, that one of you shall betray me”? Was it because now He had so to mark him out, that he 
should no longer remain concealed among the rest, but be separated from the others, that therefore “He 
was troubled in spirit”? Or was it because now the traitor himself was on the eve of departing to bring 
those Jews to whom he was to betray the Lord, that He was troubled by the imminency of His passion, the 
closeness of the danger, and the swooping hand of the traitor, whose resolution was foreknown? For some 
such cause it certainly was that Jesus “was troubled in spirit,” as when He said, “Now is my soul troubled; 
and what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour; but for this cause came I unto this hour.” And 
accordingly, just as then His soul was troubled as the hour of His passion approached; so now also, as 
Judas was on the point of going and coming, and the atrocious villainy of the traitor neared its 
accomplishment, “He was troubled in spirit.” 


2. He was troubled, then, who had power to lay down His life, and had power to take it again. That mighty 
power is troubled, the firmness of the rock is disturbed: or is it rather our infirmity that is troubled in 
Him? Assuredly so: let servants believe nothing unworthy of their Lord, but recognize their own 
membership in their Head. He who died for us, was also Himself troubled in our place. He, therefore, who 
died in power, was troubled in the midst of His power: He who shall yet transform the body of our humility 
into similarity of form with the body of His glory, hath also transferred into Himself the feeling of our 
infirmity, and sympathizeth with us in the feelings of His own soul. Accordingly, when it is the great, the 
brave, the sure, the invincible One that is troubled, let us have no fear for Him, as if He were capable of 
failing: He is not perishing, but in search of us [who are]. Us, I say; it is us exclusively whom He is thus 


seeking, that in His trouble we may behold ourselves, and so, when trouble reaches us, may not fall into 
despair and perish. By His trouble, who could not be troubled save with His own consent, He comforts 
such as are troubled unwillingly. 


3. Away with the reasons of philosophers, who assert that a wise man is not affected by mental 
perturbations. God hath made foolish the wisdom of this world; and the Lord knoweth the thoughts of 
men, that they are vain. It is plain that the mind of the Christian may be troubled, not by misery, but by 
pity: he may fear lest men should be lost to Christ; he may sorrow when one is being lost; he may have 
ardent desire to gain men to Christ; he may be filled with joy when such is being done; he may have fear 
of falling away himself from Christ; he may sorrow over his own estrangement from Christ; he may be 
earnestly desirous of reigning with Christ, and he may be rejoicing in the hope that such fellowship with 
Christ will yet be his lot. These are certainly four of what they call perturbations—fear and sorrow, love 
and gladness. And Christian minds may have sufficient cause to feel them, and evidence their dissent from 
the error of Stoic philosophers, and all resembling them: who indeed, just as they esteem truth to be 
vanity, regard also insensibility as soundness; not knowing that a man’s mind, like the limbs of his body, is 
only the more hopelessly diseased when it has lost even the feeling of pain. 


4. But says some one: Ought the mind of the Christian to be troubled even at the prospect of death? For 
what comes of those words of the apostle, that he had a desire to depart, and to be with Christ, if the 
object of his desire can thus trouble him when it comes? Our answer to this would be easy, indeed, in the 
case of those who also term gladness itself a perturbation [of the mind]. For what if the trouble he thus 
feels arises entirely from his rejoicing at the prospect of death? But such a feeling, they say, ought to be 
termed gladness, and not rejoicing. And what is that, but just to alter the name, while the feeling 
experienced is the same? But let us for our part confine our attention to the Sacred Scriptures, and with 
the Lord’s help seek rather such a solution of this question as will be in harmony with them; and then, 
seeing it is written, “When He had thus said, He was troubled in spirit,” we will not say that it was joy that 
disturbed Him; lest His own words should convince us of the contrary when He says, “My soul is 
sorrowful, even unto death.” It is some such feeling that is here also to be understood, when, as His 
betrayer was now on the very point of departing alone, and straightway returning along with his 
associates, “Jesus was troubled in spirit.” 


5. Strong-minded, indeed, are those Christians, if such there are, who experience no trouble at all in the 
prospect of death; but for all that, are they stronger-minded than Christ? Who would have the madness to 
say so? And what else, then, does His being troubled signify, but that, by voluntarily assuming the likeness 
of their weakness, He comforted the weak members in His own body, that is, in His Church; to the end 
that, if any of His own are still troubled at the approach of death, they may fix their gaze upon Him, and 
so be kept from thinking themselves castaways on this account, and being swallowed up in the more 
grievous death of despair? And how great, then, must be that good which we ought to expect and hope for 
in the participation of His divine nature, whose very perturbation tranquillizes us, and whose infirmity 
confirms us? Whether, therefore, on this occasion it was by His pity for Judas himself thus rushing into 
ruin, or by the near approach of His own death, that He was troubled, yet there is no possibility of 
doubting that it was not through any infirmity of mind, but in the fullness of power, that He was troubled, 
and so no despair of salvation need arise in our minds, when we are troubled, not in the possession of 
power, but in the midst of our weakness. He certainly bore the infirmity of the flesh,—an infirmity which 
was swallowed up in His resurrection. But He who was not only man, but God also, surpassed by an 
ineffable distance the whole human race in fortitude of mind. He was not, then, troubled by any outward 
plessure of man, but troubled Himself; which was very plainly declared of Him when He raised Lazarus 
from the dead: for it is there written that He troubled Himself, that it may be so understood even where 
the text does not so express it, and yet declares that He was troubled. For having by His power assumed 
our full humanity, by that very power He awoke in Himself our human feelings whenever He judged it 
becoming. 


TRACTATE LXI 


CHAPTER XIII. 21-26 


1. This short section of the Gospel, brethren, we have in this lesson brought forward for exposition, as 
thinking that we ought also to say something of the Lord’s betrayer, as now plainly enough disclosed by 
the dipping and holding out to him of the piece of bread. Of that indeed which precedes, (namely), that 
Jesus, when about to point him out, was troubled in spirit, we have treated in our last discourse; but what 
I perhaps omitted to mention there, the Lord, by His own perturbation of spirit, thought proper to indicate 
this also, that it is necessary to bear with false brethren, and those tares that are among the wheat in the 
Lord’s field until harvest-time, because that when we are compelled by urgent reasons to separate some 
of them even before the harvest, it cannot be done without disturbance to the Church. Such disturbance 
to His saints in the future, through schismatics and heretics, the Lord in a way foretold and prefigured in 
Himself, when, at the moment of that wicked man Judas’ departure, and of his thereby bringing to an end, 
in a very open and decided way, his past intermingling with the wheat, in which he had long been 
tolerated, He was troubled, not in body, but in spirit. For it is not spitefulness, but charity, that troubles 
His spiritual members in scandals of this kind; lest perchance, in separating some of the tares, any of the 
wheat should also be uprooted therewith. 


2. “Jesus,” therefore, “was troubled in spirit, and testified, and said: Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one 
of you shall betray me.” “One of you,” in number, not in merit; in appearance, not in reality; in bodily 
commingling, not by any spiritual tie; a companion by fleshly juxtaposition, not in any unity of the heart; 
and therefore not one who is of you, but one who is to go forth from you. For how else can this “one of 
you” be true, of which the Lord so testified, and said, if that is true which the writer of this very Gospel 
says in his Epistle, “They went out from us, but they were not of us; for if they had been of us, they would 
no doubt have continued with us”? Judas, therefore was not of them; for, had he been of them, he would 
have continued with them. What, then, do the words “One of you shall betray me” mean, but that one is 
going out from you who shall betray me? Just as he also, who said, “If they had been of us, they would no 
doubt have continued with us,” had said before, “They went out from us.” And thus it is true in both 
senses, “of us,” and “not of us;” in one respect “of us,” and in another “not of us;” “of us” in respect to 
sacramental communion, but “not of us” in respect to the criminal conduct that belongs exclusively to 
themselves. 


3. “Then the disciples looked one on another, doubting of whom He spake.” For while they were imbued 
with a reverential love to their Master, they were none the less affected by human infirmity in their 
feelings towards each other. Each one’s own conscience was known to himself; but as he was ignorant of 
his neighbor’s, each one’s self-assurance was such that each was uncertain of all the others, and all the 
others were uncertain of that one. 


4. “Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom, one of His disciples, whom Jesus loved.” What he meant by 
saying “in His bosom,” he tells us a little further on, where he says, “on the breast of Jesus.” It was that 
very John whose Gospel is before us, as he afterwards expressly declares. For it was a custom with those 
who have supplied us with the sacred writings, that when any of them was relating the divine history, and 
came to something affecting himself, he spoke as if it were about another; and gave himself a place in the 
line of his narrative becoming one who was the recorder of public events, and not as one who made 
himself the subject of his preaching. Saint Matthew acted also in this way, when, in coming in the course 
of his narrative to himself, he says, “He saw a publican named Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom, 
and saith unto him, Follow me.” He does not say, He saw me, and said to me. So also acted the blessed 
Moses, writing all the history about himself as if it concerned another, and saying, “The Lord said unto 
Moses.” Less habitually was this done by the Apostle Paul, not however in any history which undertakes to 
explain the course of public events, but in his own epistles. At all events, he speaks thus of himself: “I 
knew a man in Christ fourteen years ago, (whether in the body, or whether out of the body, I cannot tell: 
God knoweth;) such an one caught up into the third heaven.” And so, when the blessed evangelist also 
says here, not, I was leaning on Jesus’ bosom, but, “There was leaning one of the disciples,” let us 
recognize a custom of our author’s, rather than fall into any wonder on the subject. For what loss is there 
to the truth, when the facts themselves are told us, and all boastfulness of language is in a measure 
avoided? For thus at least did he relate that which most signally pertained to his praise. 


5. But what mean the words, “whom Jesus loved”? As if He did not love the others, of whom this same 
John has said above, “He loved them to the end” (ver. 1); and as the Lord Himself, “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” And who could enumerate all the testimonies 
of the sacred pages, in which the Lord Jesus is exhibited as the lover, not only of this one, or of those who 
were then around Him, but of such also as were to be His members in the distant future, and of His 
universal Church? But there is some truth, doubtless, underlying these words, and having reference to the 
bosom on which the narrator was leaning. For what else can be in dicated by the bosom but some hidden 
truth? But there is another more suitable passage, where the Lord may enable us to say something about 
this secret that may prove sufficient. 


6. “Simon Peter therefore beckons, and says to him.” The expression is noteworthy, as indicating that 
something was said not by any sound of words, but by merely beckoning with the head. “He beckons, and 
says;” that is, his beckoning is his speech. For if one is said to speak in his thoughts, as Scripture saith, 
“They said [reasoned] with themselves;” how much more may he do so by beckoning, which expresses 
outwardly by some sort of signs what had previously been conceived within! What, then, did his beckoning 
mean? What else but that which follows? “Who is it of whom He speaks?” Such was the language of 
Peter’s beckoning; for it was by no vocal sounds, but by bodily gestures, that he spake. “He then, having 
leaned back on Jesus’ breast,”—surely the very bosom of His breast this, the secret place of wisdom! 
—”saith unto Him, Lord, who is it? Jesus answered, He it is to whom I shall give a piece of bread, when I 
have dipped it. And when He had dipped the bread, he gave it to Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon. And 
after the bread, Satan entered into him.” The traitor was disclosed, the coverts of darkness were revealed. 
What he got was good, but to his own hurt he received it, because, evil himself, in an evil spirit he 
received what was good. But we have much to say about that dipped bread which was presented to the 
false-hearted disciple, and about that which follows; and for these we shall require more time than 
remains to us now at the close of this discourse. 


TRACTATE LXII 


CHAPTER XIII. 26-31 


1. I Know, dearly beloved, that some may be moved, as the godly to inquire into the meaning of, and the 
ungodly to find fault with, the statement, that it was after the Lord had given the bread, that had been 
dipped, to His betrayer that Satan entered into him. For so it is written: “And when He had dipped the 
bread, He gave it to Judas Iscariot, the Son of Simon. And after the bread, then entered Satan into him.” 
For they say, Was this the worth of Christ’s bread, given from Christ’s own table, that after it Satan should 
enter into His disciple? And the answer we give them is, that thereby we are taught rather how much we 
need to beware of receiving what is good in a sinful spirit. For the point of special importance is, not the 
thing that is received, but the person that receives it; and not the character of the thing that is given, but 
of him to whom it is given. For even good things are hurtful, and evil things are beneficial, according to 
the character of the recipients. “Sin,” says the apostle, “that it might appear sin, wrought death to me by 
that which is good.” Thus, you see, evil is brought about by the good, so long as that which is good is 
wrongly received. It is he also that says: “Lest I should be exalted unduly through the greatness of my 
revelations, there was given to me a thorn in my flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me. For which 
thing I besought the Lord thrice, that He would take it away from me; and He said unto me, My grace is 
sufficient for thee: for strength is made perfect in weakness.” And here, you see, good was brought about 
by that which was evil, when the evil was received in a good spirit. Why, then, do we wonder if Christ’s 
bread was given to Judas, that thereby he should be made over to the devil; when we see, on the other 
hand, that Paul was visited by a messenger of the devil, that by such an instrumentality he might be 
perfected in Christ? In this way, both the good was injurious to the evil man, and the evil was beneficial to 
the good. Bear in mind the meaning of the Scripture, “Whosoever shall eat the bread or drink the cup of 
the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord.” And when the apostle said this, he 
was dealing with those who were taking the body of the Lord, like any other food, in an undiscerning and 
careless spirit. If, then, he is thus taken to task who does not discern, that is, does not distinguish from 
the other kinds of food, the body of the Lord, what condemnation must be his, who in the guise of a friend 
comes as an enemy to His table! If negligence in the guest is thus visited with blame, what must be the 
punishment that will fall on the man that sells the very person who has invited him to his table! And why 
was the bread given to the traitor, but as an evidence of the grace he had treated with ingratitude? 


2. It was after this bread, then, that Satan entered into the Lord’s betrayer, that, as now given over to his 
power, he might take full possession of one into whom before this he had only entered in order to lead him 
into error. For we are not to suppose that he was not in him when he went to the Jews and bargained 
about the price of betraying the Lord; for the evangelist Luke very plainly attests this when he says: “Then 
entered Satan into Judas, who was surnamed Iscariot, being one of the twelve; and he went his way, and 
communed with the chief priests.” Here, you see, it is shown that Satan had already entered into Judas. 
His first entrance, therefore, was when he implanted in his heart the thought of betraying Christ; for in 
such a spirit had he already come to the supper. But now, after the bread, he entered into him, no longer 
to tempt one who belonged to another, but to take possession of him as his own. 


3. But it was not then, as some thoughtless readers suppose, that Judas received the body of Christ. For 
we are to understand that the Lord had already dispensed to all of them the sacrament of His body and 
blood, when Judas also was present, as very clearly related by Saint Luke; and it was after this that we 
come to the moment when, in accordance with John’s account, the Lord made a full disclosure of His 
betrayer by dipping and holding out to him the morsel of bread, and intimating perhaps by the dipping of 
the bread the false pretensions of the other. For the dipping of a thing does not always imply its washing; 
but some things are dipped in order to be dyed. But if a good meaning is to be here attached to the 
dipping, his ingratitude for that good was deservedly followed by damnation. 


4. But still, possessed as Judas now was, not by the Lord, but by the devil, and now that the bread had 
entered the belly, and an enemy the soul of this man of ingratitude: still, I say, there was this enormous 


wickedness, already conceived in his heart, waiting to be wrought out to its full issue, for which the 
damnable desire had always preceded. Accordingly, when the Lord, the living Bread, had given this bread 
to the dead, and in giving it had revealed the betrayer of the Bread, He said, “What thou doest, do 
quickly.” He did not command the crime, but foretold evil to Judas, and good to us. For what could be 
worse for Judas, or what could be better for us, than the delivering up of Christ,—a deed done by him to 
his own destruction, but done, apart from him, in our behalf? “What thou doest, do quickly.” Oh that word 
of One whose wish was to be ready rather than to be angry! That word! expressing not so much the 
punishment of the traitor as the reward awaiting the Redeemer! For He said, “What thou doest, do 
quickly,” not as wrathfully looking to the destruction of the trust-betrayer, but in His own haste to 
accomplish the salvation of the faithful; for He was delivered for our offences, and He loved the Church, 
and gave Himself for it. And as the apostle also says of himself: “Who loved me, and gave Himself for me.” 
Had not, then, Christ given Himself, no one could have given Him up. What is there in Judas’ conduct but 
sin? For in delivering up Christ he had no thought of our salvation, for which Christ was really delivered, 
but thought only of his money gain, and found the loss of his soul. He got the wages he wished, but had 
also given him, against his wish, the wages he merited. Judas delivered up Christ, Christ delivered 
Himself up: the former transacted the business of his own selling of his Master, the latter the business of 
our redemption. “What thou doest, do quickly,” not because thou hast the power in thyself, but because 
He wills it who has all the power. 


5. “Now no one of those at the table knew for what intent He spake this unto him. For some of them 
thought, because Judas had the money-bag, that Jesus said unto him, Buy those things which we have 
need of against the feast; or, that he should give something to the poor.” The Lord, therefore, had also a 
money-box, where He kept the offerings of believers, and distributed to the necessities of His own, and to 
others who were in need. It was then that the custom of having church-money was first introduced, so 
that thereby we might understand that His precept about taking no thought for the morrow was not a 
command that no money should be kept by His saints, but that God should not be served for any such end, 
and that the doing of what is right should not be held in abeyance through the fear of want. For the 
apostle also has this foresight for the future, when he says: “If any believer hath widows, let him give 
them enough, that the church may not be burdened, that it may have enough for them that are widows 
indeed.” 


6. “He then, having received the morsel of bread, went immediately out: and it was night.” And he that 
went out was himself the night. “Therefore when” the night “was gone out, Jesus said, Now is the Son of 
man glorified.” The day therefore uttered speech unto the day, that is, Christ did so to His faithful 
disciples, that they might hear and love Him as His followers; and the night showed knowledge unto the 
night, that is, Judas did so to the unbelieving Jews, that they might come as His persecutors, and make 
Him their prisoner. But now, in considering these words of the Lord, which were addressed to the godly, 
before His arrest by the ungodly, special attention on the part of the hearer is required; and therefore it 
will be more becoming in the preacher, instead of hurriedly considering them now, to defer them till a 
future occasion. 


TRACTATE LXIII 


CHAPTER XIII. 31-32 


1. Let us give our mind’s best attention, and, with the Lord’s help, seek after God. The language of the 
divine hymn is: “Seek God and your soul shall live.” Let us search for that which needs to be discovered, 
and into that which has been discovered. He whom we need to discover is concealed, in order to be 
sought after; and when found, is infinite, in order still to be the object of our search. Hence it is elsewhere 
said, “Seek His face evermore.” For He satisfies the seeker to the utmost of his capacity; and makes the 
finder still more capable, that he may seek to be filled anew, according to the growth of his ability to 
receive. Therefore it was not said, “Seek His face evermore,” in the same sense as of certain others, who 
are “always learning, and never coming to a knowledge of the truth;” but rather as the preacher saith, 
“When a man hath finished, then he beginneth;” till we reach that life where we shall be so filled, that our 
natures shall attain their utmost capacity, because we shall have arrived at perfection, and no longer be 
aiming at more. For then all that can satisfy us will be revealed to our eyes. But here let us always be 
seeking, and let our reward in finding put no end to our searching. For we do not say that it will not be so 
always, because it is only so here; but that here we must always be seeking, lest at any time we should 
imagine that here we can ever cease from seeking. For those of whom it is said that they are “always 
learning, and never coming to a knowledge of the truth,” are here indeed always learning; but when they 
depart this life they will no longer be learning, but receiving the reward of their error. For the words, 
“always learning, and never coming to a knowledge of the truth,” mean, as it were, always walking, and 
never getting into the road. Let us, on the other hand, be walking always in the way, till we reach the end 
to which it leads; let us nowhere tarry in it till we reach the proper place of abode: and so we shall both 
persevere in our seeking, and be making some attainments in our finding, and, thus seeking and finding, 
be passing on to that which remains, till the very end of all seeking shall be reached in that world where 
perfection shall admit of no further effort at advancement. Let these prefatory remarks, dearly beloved, 
make your Charity attentive to this discourse of our Lord’s, which He addressed to the disciples before 
His passion: for it is profound in it self; and where, in particular, the preacher purposes to expend much 


labor, the hearer ought not to be remiss in attention. 


2. What is it, then, that the Lord says, after that Judas went out, to do quickly what he purposed doing, 
namely, betraying the Lord? What says the day when the night had gone out? What says the Redeemer 
when the seller had departed? “Now,” He says, “is the Son of man glorified.” Why “now”? It was not, was 
it, merely that His betrayer was gone out, and that those were at hand who were to seize and slay Him? Is 
it thus that He “is now glorified,” to wit, that His deeper humiliation is approaching; that over Him are 
impending both bonds, and judgment, and condemnation, and mocking, and crucifixion, and death? Is this 
glorification, or rather humiliation? Even when He was working miracles, does not this very John say of 
Him, “The Spirit was not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet glorified”? Even then, therefore, when 
He was raising the dead, He was not yet glorified; and is He glorified now, when drawing near in His own 
person unto death? He was not yet glorified when acting as God, and is He glorified in going to suffer as 
man? It would be strange if it were this that God, the great Master, signified and taught in such words. We 
must ascend higher to unveil the words of the Highest, who reveals Himself somewhat that we may find 
Him, and anon hides Himself that we may seek Him, and so press on step by step, as it were, from 
discoveries already made to those that still await us. I get here a sight of something that prefigures a 
great reality. Judas went out, and Jesus is glorified; the son of perdition went out, and the Son of man is 
glorified. He it was that had gone out, on whose account it had been said to them all, “And ye are clean, 
but not all” (ver. 10). When, therefore, the unclean one departed, all that remained were clean, and 
continued with their Cleanser. Something like this will it be when this world shall have been conquered by 
Christ, and shall have passed away, and there shall be no one that is unclean remaining among His 
people; when, the tares having been separated from the wheat, the righteous shall shine forth as the sun 
in the kingdom of their Father. The Lord, foreseeing such a future as this, and in testimony that such was 
signified now in the separation of the tares, as it were, by the departure of Judas, and the remaining 
behind of the wheat in the persons of the holy apostles, said, “Now is the Son of man glorified:” as if He 
had said, See, so will it be in that day of my glorification yet to come, when none of the wicked shall be 
present, and none of the good shall be wanting. His words, however, are not expressed in this way: Now is 
prefigured the glorification of the Son of man; but expressly, “Now is the Son of man glorified:” just as it 
was not said, The Rock signified Christ; but, “That Rock was Christ.” Nor is it said, The good seed 
signified the children of the kingdom, or, The tares signified the children of the wicked one; but what is 
said is, “The good seed, these are the children of the kingdom; and the tares, the children of the wicked 
one.” According, then, to the usage of Scripture language, which speaks of the signs as if they were the 
things signified, the Lord makes use of the words, “Now is the Son of man glorified;” indicating that in the 
completed separation of that arch sinner from their company, and in the remaining around Him of His 
saints, we have the foreshadowing of His glorification, when the wicked shall be finally separated, and He 
shall dwell with His saints through eternity. 


3. But after saying, “Now is the Son of man glorified,” He added, “and God is glorified in Him.” For this is 
itself the glorifying of the Son of man, that God should be glorified in Him. For if He is not glorified in 
Himself, but God in Him, then it is He whom God glorifies in Himself. And just as if to give them this 
explanation, He furthers adds: “If God is glorified in Him, God shall also glorify Him in Himself.” That is, 
“If God is glorified in Him,” because He came not to do His own will, but the will of Him that sent Him; 
“and God shall glorify Him in Himself,” in such wise that the human nature, in which He is the Son of 
man, and which was so assumed by the eternal Word, should also be endowed with an eternal immortality. 
“And,” He says, “He shall straightway glorify Him;” predicting, to wit, by such an asseveration, His own 
resurrection in the immediate future, and not, as it were, ours in the end of the world. For it is this very 
glorification of which the evangelist had previously said, as I mentioned a little ago, that on this account 
the Spirit was not yet in their case given in that new way, in which He was yet to be given after the 
resurrection to those who believed, because that Jesus was not yet glorified: that is, mortality was not yet 
clothed with immortality, and temporal weakness transformed into eternal strength. This glorification may 
also be indicated in the words, “Now is the Son of man glorified;” so that the word “now” may be 
supposed to refer, not to His impending passion, but to His closely succeeding resurrection, as if what was 
now so near at hand had actually been accomplished. Let this suffice your affection to-day; we shall take 
up, when the Lord permits us, the words that follow. 


TRACTATE LXIV 


CHAPTER XIII. 31-32 


1. It becomes us, dearly beloved, to keep in view the orderly connection of our Lord’s words. For after 
having previously said, but subsequently to Judas’ departure, and his separation from even the outward 
communion of the saints, “Now is the Son of man glorified, and God is glorified in Him;”—whether He said 
so as pointing to His future kingdom, when the wicked shall be separated from the good, or that His 
resurrection was then to take place, that is, was not to be delayed, like ours, till the end of the world;— 
and having then added, “If God is glorified in Him, God shall also glorify Him in Himself, and shall 
straightway glorify Him,” whereby without any ambiguity He testified to the immediate fulfillment of His 
own resurrection; He proceeded to say, “Little children, yet a little while I am with you.” To keep them, 
therefore, from thinking that God was to glorify Him in such a way that He would never again be joined 
with them in earthly intercourse, He said, “Yet a little while Iam with you:” as if He had said, Straightway 


indeed I shall be glorified in my resurrection; and yet I am not straightway to ascend into heaven, but “yet 
a little while I am with you.” For, as we find it written in the Acts of the Apostles, He spent forty days with 
them after His resurrection, going in and out, and eating and drinking: not indeed that He had any 
experience of hunger and thirst, but even by such evidences confirmed the reality of His flesh, which no 
longer needed, but still possessed the power, to eat and to drink. Was it, then, these forty days He had in 
view when He said, “Yet a little while I am with you,” or something else? For it may also be understood in 
this way: “Yet a little while I am with you;” still, like you, I also am in this state of fleshly infirmity, that is, 
till He should die and rise again: for after He rose again He was with them, as has been said, for forty 
days in the full manifestation of His bodily presence; but He was no longer with them in the fellowship of 
human infirmity. 


2. There is also another form of His divine presence unknown to mortal senses, of which He likewise says, 
“Lo, Iam with you alway, even to the end of the world.” This, at least, is not the same as “yet a little while 
I am with you;” for it is not a little while until the end of the world. Or if even this is so (for time flies, and 
a thousand years are in God’s sight as one day, or as a watch in the night,) yet we cannot believe that He 
intended any such meaning on this occasion, especially as He went on to say, “Ye shall seek me, and as I 
said unto the Jews, Whither I go, ye cannot come.” That is to say, after this little while that I am with you, 
“ye shall seek me, and whither I go, ye cannot come.” Is it after the end of the world that, whither He 
goes, they will not be able to come? And where, then, is the place of which He is going to say a little after 
in this same discourse, “Father, I will that they also be with me where I am”? It was not then of that 
presence of His with His own which He is maintaining with them till the end of the world that He now 
spake, when He said, “Yet a little while I am with you;” but either of that state of mortal infirmity in which 
He dwelt with them till His passion, or of that bodily presence which He was to maintain with them up till 
His ascension. Whichever of these any one prefers, he can do so without being at variance with the faith. 


3. That no one, however, may deem that sense inconsistent with the true one, in which we say that the 
Lord may have meant the communion of mortal flesh which He held with the disciples till His passion, 
when He said, “Yet a little while I am with you;” let those words also of His after His resurrection, as 
found in another evangelist, be taken into consideration, when He said, “These are the words which I 
spake unto you, while I was yet with you:” as if then He was no longer with them, even at the very time 
that they were standing by, seeing, touching, and talking with Him. What does He mean, then, by saying, 
“while I was yet with you,” but, while I was yet in that state of mortal flesh wherein ye still remain? For 
then, indeed, He had been raised again in the same flesh; but He was no longer associated with them in 
the same mortality. And accordingly, as on that occasion, when now clothed in fleshly immortality, He said 
with truth, “while I was yet with you,” to which we can attach no other meaning than, while I was yet with 
you in fleshly mortality; so here also, without any absurdity, we may understand His words, “Yet a little 
while I am with you,” as if He had said, Yet a little while I am mortal like yourselves. Let us look, then, at 
the words that follow. 


4. “Ye shall seek me: and as I said unto the Jews, Whither I go, ye cannot come; so say I to you now.” That 
is, ye cannot come now. But when He said so to the Jews, He did not add the “now.” The former, therefore, 
were not able at that time to come where He was going, but they were so afterwards; because He says so 
a little afterwards in the plainest terms to the Apostle Peter. For, on the latter inquiring, “Lord, whither 
goest Thou?” He replied to him, “Whither I go thou canst not follow me now; but thou shalt follow me 
afterwards” (ver. 36). But what it means is not to be carelessly passed over. For whither was it that the 
disciples could not then follow the Lord, but were able afterwards? If we say, to death, what time can be 
discovered when any one of the sons of men will find it impossible to die; since such, in this perishable 
body, is the lot of man, that therein life is not a whit easier than death? They were not, therefore, at that 
time less able to follow the Lord to death, but they were less able to follow Him to the life which is 
deathless. For thither it was the Lord was going, that, rising from the dead, He should die no more, and 
death should no more have dominion over Him. For as the Lord was about to die for righteousness’ sake, 
how could they have followed Him now, who were as yet unripe for the ordeal of martyrdom? Or, with the 
Lord about to enter the fleshly immortality, how could they have followed Him now, when, even though 
ready to die, they would have no resurrection till the end of the world? Or, on the point of going, as the 
Lord was, to the bosom of the Father, and that without any forsaking of them, just as He had never quitted 
that bosom in coming to them, how could they have followed Him now, since no one can enter on that 
state of felicity but he that is made perfect in love? And to show them, therefore, how it is that they may 
attain the fitness to proceed, where He was going before them, He says, “A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another” (ver. 34). These are the steps whereby Christ must be followed; but any 
fuller discourse thereon must be put off till another opportunity. 


TRACTATE LXV 


CHAPTER XIII. 34, 35 


1. The Lord Jesus declares that He is giving His disciples a new commandment, that they should love one 
another. “A new commandment,” He says, “I give unto you, that ye love one another.” But was not this 
already commanded in the ancient law of God, where it is written, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself”? Why, then, is it called a new one by the Lord, when it is proved to be so old? Is it on this account 


anew commandment, because He hath divested us of the old, and clothed us with the new man? For it is 
not indeed every kind of love that renews him that listens to it, or rather yields it obedience, but that love 
regarding which the Lord, in order to distinguish it from all carnal affection, added, “as I have loved you.” 
For husbands and wives love one another, and parents and children, and all other human relationships 
that bind men together: to say nothing of the blame-worthy and damnable love which is mutually felt by 
adulterers and adulteresses, by fornicators and prostitutes, and all others who are knit together by no 
human relationship, but by the mischievous depravity of human life. Christ, therefore, hath given us a new 
commandment, that we should love one another, as He also hath loved us. This is the love that renews us, 
making us new men, heirs of the New Testament, singers of the new song. It was this love, brethren 
beloved, that renewed also those of olden time, who were then the righteous, the patriarchs and prophets, 
as it did afterwards the blessed apostles: it is it, too, that is now renewing the nations, and from among 
the universal race of man, which overspreads the whole world, is making and gathering together a new 
people, the body of the newly-married spouse of the only-begotten Son of God, of whom it is said in the 
Song of Songs, “Who is she that ascendeth, made white?” Made white indeed, because renewed; and how, 
but by the new commandment? Because of this, the members thereof have a mutual interest in one 
another; and if one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; and one member be honored, all the 
members rejoice with it. For this they hear and observe, “A new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another:” not as those love one another who are corrupters, nor as men love one another in a 
human way; but they love one another as those who are God’s, and all of them sons of the Highest, and 
brethren, therefore, of His only Son, with that mutual love wherewith He loved them, when about to lead 
them on to the goal where all sufficiency should be theirs, and where their every desire should be satisfied 
with good things. For then there will be nothing wanting they can desire, when God will be all in all. An 
end like that has no end. No one dieth there, where no one arriveth save he that dieth to this world, not 
that universal kind of death whereby the body is bereft of the soul; but the death of the elect, through 
which, even while still remaining in this mortal flesh, the heart is set on the things which are above. Of 
such a death it is that the apostle said, “For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.” And 
perhaps to this, also, do the words refer, “Love is strong as death.” For by this love it is brought about, 
that, while still held in the present corruptible body, we die to this world, and our life is hid with Christ in 
God; yea, that love itself is our death to the world, and our life with God. For if that is death when the soul 
quits the body, how can it be other than death when our love quits the world? Such love, therefore, is 
strong as death. And what is stronger than that which bindeth the world? 


2. Think not then, my brethren, that when the Lord says, “A new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another,” there is any overlooking of that greater commandment, which requires us to love the 
Lord our God with all our heart, and with all our soul, and with all our mind; for along with this seeming 
oversight, the words “that ye love one another” appear also as if they had no reference to that second 
commandment, which says, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” For “on these two commandments,” 
He says, “hang all the law and the prophets.” But both commandments may be found in each of these by 
those who have good understanding. For, on the one hand, he that loveth God cannot despise His 
commandment to love his neighbor; and on the other, he who in a holy and spiritual way loveth his 
neighbor, what doth he love in him but God? That is the love, distinguished from all mundane love, which 
the Lord specially characterized, when He added, “as I have loved you.” For what was it but God that He 
loved in us? Not because we had Him, but in order that we might have Him; and that He may lead us on, 
as I said a little ago, where God is all in all. It is in this way, also, that the physician is properly said to love 
the sick; and what is it he loves in them but their health, which at all events he desires to recall; not their 
sickness, which he comes to remove? Let us, then, also so love one another, that, as far as possible, we 
may by the solicitude of our love be winning one another to have God within us. And this love is bestowed 
on us by Him who said, “As I have loved you, that ye also love one another.” For this very end, therefore, 
did He love us, that we also should love one another; bestowing this on us by His own love to us, that we 
should be bound to one another in mutual love, and, united together as members by so pleasant a bond, 
should be the body of so mighty a Head. 


3. “By this,” He adds, “Shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another:” as if 
He said, Other gifts of mine are possessed in common with you by those who are not mine,—not only 
nature, life, perception, reason, and that safety which is equally the privilege of men and beasts; but also 
languages, sacraments, prophecy, knowledge, faith, the bestowing of their goods upon the poor, and the 
giving of their body to the flames: but because destitute of charity, they only tinkle like cymbals; they are 
nothing, and by nothing are they profited. It is not, then, by such gifts of mine, however good, which may 
be alike possessed by those who are not my disciples, but “by this it is that all men shall know that ye are 
my disciples, that ye have love one to another.” O thou spouse of Christ, fair amongst women! O thou who 
ascendest in whiteness, leaning upon thy Beloved! for by His light thou art made dazzling to whiteness, by 
His assistance thou art preserved from falling. How well becoming thee are the words in that Song of 
Songs, which is, as it were, thy bridal chant, “That there is love in thy delights”! This it is that suffers not 
thy soul to perish with the ungodly; it is this that judges thy cause, and is strong as death, and is present 
in thy delights. How wonderful is the character of that death, which was all but swallowed up in penal 
sufferings, had it not been over and above absorbed in delights! But here this discourse must now be 
closed; for we must make a new commencement in dealing with the words that follow. 


TRACTATE LXVI 


CHAPTER XIII. 36-38 


1. While the Lord Jesus was commending to the disciples that holy love wherewith they should love one 
another, “Simon Peter saith unto Him, Lord, whither goest Thou?” So, at all events, said the disciple to his 
Master, the servant to his Lord, as one who was prepared to follow. Just as for the same reason the Lord, 
who read in his mind the purpose of such a question, made him this reply: “Whither I go, thou canst not 
follow me now;” as if He said, In reference to the object of thy asking, thou canst not now. He does not 
say, Thou canst not; but “Thou canst not now.” He intimated delay, without depriving of hope; and that 
same hope, which He took not away, but rather bestowed, in His next words He confirmed, by proceeding 
to say, “Thou shalt follow me afterwards.” Why such haste, Peter? The Rock (petra) has not yet solidified 
thee by His Spirit. Be not lifted up with presumption, “Thou canst not now;” be not cast now into despair, 
“Thou shalt follow afterwards.” But what does he say to this? “Why cannot I follow Thee now? I will lay 
down my life for Thy sake.” He saw what was the kind of desire in his mind; but what the measure of his 
strength, he saw not. The weak man boasted of his willingness, but the Physician had an eye on the state 
of his health; the one promised, the Other foreknew: the ignorant was bold; He that foreknew all, 
condescended to teach. How much had Peter taken upon himself, by looking only at what he wished, and 
having no knowledge of what he was able! How much had he taken upon himself, that, when the Lord had 
come to lay down His life for His friends, and so for him also, he should have the assurance to offer to do 
the same for the Lord; and while as yet Christ’s life was not laid down for himself, he should promise to 
lay down his own life for Christ! “Jesus” therefore “answered him, Wilt thou lay down thy life for my 
sake?” Wilt thou do for me what I have not yet done for thee? “Wilt thou lay down thy life for my sake?” 
Canst thou go before, who art unable to follow? Why dost thou presume so far? what dost thou think of 
thyself? what dost thou imagine thyself to be? Hear what thou art: “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, The cock 
shall not crow, till thou hast denied me thrice.” See, that is how thou wilt speedily become manifest to 
thyself, who art now talking so loftily, and knowest not that thou art but a child. Thou promisest me thy 
death, and thou wilt deny me thy life. Thou, who now thinkest thyself able to die for me, learn to live first 
for thyself; for in fearing the death of thy flesh, thou wilt occasion the death of thy soul. Just as much as it 
is life to confess Christ, it is death to deny Him. 


2. Or was it that the Apostle Peter, as some with a perverse kind of favor strive to excuse him, did not 
deny Christ, because, when questioned by the maid, he replied that he did not know the man, as the other 
evangelists more expressly affirm? As if, indeed, he that denies the man Christ does not deny Christ; and 
so denies Him in respect of what He became on our account, that the nature He had given us might not be 
lost. Whoever, therefore, acknowledges Christ as God, and disowns Him as man, Christ died not for him; 
for as man it was that Christ died. He who disowns Christ as man, finds no reconciliation to God by the 
Mediator. For there is one God, and one Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus. He that 
denies Christ as man is not justified: for as by the disobedience of one man, many were made sinners; so 
also by the obedience of one man shall many be made righteous. He that denies Christ as man, shall not 
rise again into the resurrection of life; for by man is death, and by man is also the resurrection of the 
dead: for as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. And by what means is He the Head 
of the Church, but by His manhood, because the Word was made flesh, that is, God, the Only-begotten of 
God the Father, became man. And how then can one be in the body of Christ who denies the man Christ? 
Or how can one be a member who disowns the Head? But why linger over a multitude of reasons when 
the Lord Himself undoes all the windings of human argumentation? For He says not, The cock shall not 
crow till thou hast denied the man; or, as He was wont to speak in His more familiar condescension with 
men, The cock shall not crow till thou hast thrice denied the Son of man; but He says, “till thou hast 
denied me thrice.” What is that “me,” but just what He was, and what was He but Christ? Whatever of 
Him, therefore, he denied, he denied Himself, he denied the Christ, he denied the Lord his God. For 
Thomas also, his fellow-disciple, when he exclaimed, “My Lord and my God,” did not handle the Word, but 
only His flesh; and laid not his inquisitive hands on the incorporeal nature of God, but on His human body. 
And so he touched the man, and yet recognized his God. If, then, what the latter touched, Peter denied; 
what the latter invoked, Peter offended. “The cock shall not crow till thou hast denied me thrice.” 
Although thou say, “I know not the man;” although thou say, “Man, I know not what thou sayest;” although 
thou say, “I am not one of His disciples;” thou wilt be denying me. If, which it were sinful to doubt, Christ 
so spake, and foretold the truth, then doubtless Peter denied Christ. Let us not accuse Christ in defending 
Peter. Let infirmity acknowledge its sin; for there is no falsehood in the Truth. When Peter’s infirmity 
acknowledged its sin, his acknowledgment was full; and the greatness of the evil he had committed in 
denying Christ, he showed by his tears. He himself reproves his defenders, and for their conviction, brings 
his tears forward as witnesses. Nor have we, on our part, in so speaking, any delight in accusing the first 
of the apostles; but in looking on him, we ought to take home the lesson to ourselves, that no man should 
place his confidence in human strength. For what else had our Teacher and Saviour in view, but to show 
us, by making the first of the apostles himself an example, that no one ought in any way to presume of 
himself? And that, therefore, really took place in Peter’s soul, for which he gave cause in his body. And yet 
he did not go before in the Lord’s behalf, as he rashly presumed, but did so otherwise than he reckoned. 
For before the death and resurrection of the Lord, he both died when he denied, and returned to life when 
he wept; but he died, because he himself had been proud in his presumption, and he lived again, because 
that Other had looked on him with kindness. 


TRACTATE LXVII 


CHAPTER XIV. 1-3 


1. Our special attention, brethren, must be earnestly turned to God, in order that we may be able to 
obtain some intelligent apprehension of the words of the holy Gospel, which have just been ringing in our 
ears. For the Lord Jesus saith: “Let not your heart be troubled. Believe in God, and believe [or, believe 
also] in me.” That they might not as men be afraid of death, and so be troubled, He comforts them by 
affirming Himself also to be God. “Believe,” He says, “in God, believe also in me.” For it follows as a 
consequence, that if ye believe in God, ye ought to believe also in me: which were no consequence if 
Christ were not God. “Believe in God, and believe in” Him, who, by nature and not by robbery, is equal 
with God; for He emptied Himself; not, however, by losing the form of God, but by taking the form of a 
servant. You are afraid of death as regards this servant form, “let not your heart be troubled,” the form of 
God will raise it again. 


2. But why have we this that follows, “In my Father’s house are many mansions,” but that they were also 
in fear about themselves? And therein they might have heard the words, “Let not your heart be troubled.” 
For, was there any of them that could be free from fear, when Peter, the most confident and forward of 
them all, was told, “The cock shall not crow till thou hast denied me thrice”? Considering themselves, 
therefore, beginning with Peter, as destined to perish, they had cause to be troubled: but when they now 
hear, “In my Father’s house are many mansions: if it were not so, I would have told you; for I go to 
prepare a place for you,” they are revived from their trouble, made certain and confident that after all the 
perils of temptations they shall dwell with Christ in the presence of God. For, albeit one is stronger than 
another, one wiser than another, one more righteous than another, “in the Father’s house there are many 
mansions;” none of them shall remain outside that house, where every one, according to his deserts, is to 
receive a mansion. All alike have that penny, which the householder orders to be given to all that have 
wrought in the vineyard, making no distinction therein between those who have labored less and those 
who have labored more: by which penny, of course, is signified eternal life, whereto no one any longer 
lives to a different length than others, since in eternity life has no diversity in its measure. But the many 
mansions point to the different grades of merit in that one eternal life. For there is one glory of the sun, 
another glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars: for one star differeth from another star in glory; 
and so also the resurrection of the dead. The saints, like the stars in the sky, obtain in the kingdom 
different mansions of diverse degrees of brightness; but on account of that one penny no one is cut off 
from the kingdom; and God will be all in all in such a way, that, as God is love, love will bring it about that 
what is possessed by each will be common to all. For in this way every one really possesses it, when he 
loves to see in another what he has not himself. There will not, therefore, be any envying amid this 
diversity of brightness, since in all of them will be reigning the unity of love. 


3. Every Christian heart, therefore, must utterly reject the idea of those who imagine that there are many 
mansions spoken of, because there will be some place outside the kingdom of heaven, which shall be the 
abode of those blessed innocents who have departed this life without baptism, because without it they 
cannot enter the kingdom of heaven. Faith like this is not faith, inasmuch as it is not the true and catholic 
faith. Are you not so foolish and blinded with carnal imaginations as to be worthy of reprobation, if you 
should thus separate the mansion, I say not of Peter and Paul, or any of the apostles, but even of any 
baptized infant from the kingdom of heaven; do you not think yourselves deserving of reprobation in thus 
putting a separation between these and the house of God the Father? For the Lord’s words are not, In the 
whole world, or, In all creation, or, In everlasting life and blessedness, there are many mansions; but He 
says, “In my Father’s house are many mansions.” Is not that the house where we have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens? Is not that the house whereof we sing to the Lord, 
“Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house; they shall praise Thee for ever and ever”? Will you then venture 
to separate from the kingdom of heaven the house, not of every baptized brother, but of God the Father 
Himself, to whom all we who are brethren say, “Our Father, who art in heaven,” or divide it in such a way 
as to make some of its mansions inside, and some outside, the kingdom of heaven? Far, far be it from 
those who desire to dwell in the kingdom of heaven, to be willing to dwell in such folly with you: far be it, I 
say, that since every house of sons that are reigning can be nowhere else but in the kingdom, any part of 
the royal house itself should be outside the kingdom. 


4. “And if I go,” He says, “and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and receive you unto myself; that 
where I am, there ye may be also. And whither I go ye know, and the way ye know.” O Lord Jesus, how 
goest Thou to prepare a place, if there are already many mansions in Thy Father’s house, where Thy 
people shall dwell with Thyself? Or if Thou receivest them unto Thyself, how wilt Thou come again, who 
never withdrawest Thy presence? Such subjects as these, beloved, were we to attempt to explain them 
with such brevity as seems within the proper bounds of our discourse to-day, would certainly suffer in 
clearness from compression, and the very brevity would become itself a second obscurity; we shall 
therefore defer this debt, which the bounty of our Family-head will enable us to repay at a more suitable 
opportunity. 


Tractate LXVIII. 


on the same passage. 


1. We acknowledge, beloved brethren, that we are owing you, and ought now to repay, what was left over 
for consideration, how we can understand that there is no real mutual contrariety between these two 
statements, namely, that after saying, “In my Father’s house are many mansions: if it were not so, I would 
have told you, that I go to prepare a place for you;”—where He makes it clear enough that He said so to 
them for the very reason that there are many mansions there already, and there is no need of preparing 
any;—the Lord again says: “And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again and receive you unto 
myself; that where I am, there ye may be also.” How is it that He goes and prepares a place, if there are 
many mansions already? If there were not such, He would have said, “I go to prepare.” Or if the place has 
still to be prepared, would He not then also properly have said, “I go to prepare”? Are these mansions in 
existence already, and yet needing still to be prepared? For if they were not in existence, He would have 
said, “I go to prepare.” And yet, because their present state of existence is such as still to stand in need of 
preparation, He does not go to prepare them in the same sense as they already exist; but if He go and 
prepare them as they shall be hereafter, He will come again and receive His own to Himself: that where 
He is, there they may be also. How then are there mansions in the Father’s house, and these not different 
ones but the same, which already exist in a sense in which they can admit of no preparation, and yet do 
not exist, inasmuch as they are still to be prepared? How are we to think of this, but in the same way as 
the prophet, who also declares of God, that He has [already] made that which is yet to be. For he says not, 
Who will make what is yet to be, but, “Who has made what is yet to be.” Therefore He has both made such 
things and is yet to make them. For they have not been made at all if He has not made them; nor will they 
ever be if He make them not Himself. He has made them therefore in the way of fore-ordaining them; He 
has yet to make them in the way of actual elaboration. Just as the Gospel plainly intimates when He chose 
His disciples, that is to say, at the time of His calling them; and yet the apostle says, “He chose us before 
the foundation of the world,” to wit, by predestination, not by actual calling. “And whom He did 
predestinate, them He also called;” He hath chosen by predestination before the foundation of the world, 
He chooses by calling before its close. And so also has He prepared those mansions, and is still preparing 
them and He who has already made the things which are yet to be, is now preparing, not different ones, 
but the very mansions He has already prepared: what He has prepared in predestination, He is preparing 
by actual working. Already, therefore, they are, as respects predestination; if it were not so, He would 
have said, I will go and prepare, that is, I will predestinate. But because they are not yet in a state of 
practical preparedness, He says, “And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and receive 
you unto myself.” 


2. But He is in a certain sense preparing the dwellings by preparing for them the dwellers. As, for 
instance, when He said, “In my Father’s house are many dwellings,” what else can we suppose the house 
of God to mean but the temple of God? And what that is, ask the apostle, and he will reply, “For the temple 
of God is holy, which [temple] ye are.” This is also the kingdom of God, which the Son is yet to deliver up 
to the Father; and hence the same apostle says, “Christ, the beginning, and then they that are Christ’s in 
His presence; then [cometh] the end, when He shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father,” that is, those whom He has redeemed by His blood, He shall then have delivered up to stand 
before His Father’s face. This is that kingdom of heaven whereof it is said, “The kingdom of heaven is 
likened unto a man who sowed good seed in his field. But the good seed are the children of the kingdom;” 
and although now they are mingled with tares, at the end the King Himself shall send forth His angels, 
“and they shall gather out of His kingdom all things that offend. Then shall the righteous shine forth as 
the sun in the kingdom of their Father.” The kingdom will shine forth in the kingdom when [those that are] 
the kingdom shall have reached the kingdom; just as we now pray when we say, “Thy kingdom come.” 
Even now, therefore, already is the kingdom called, but only as yet being called together. For if it were not 
now Called, it could not be then said, “They shall gather out of His kingdom everything that offends.” But 
the realm is not yet reigning. Accordingly it is already so far the kingdom, that when all offences shall 
have been gathered out of it, it shall then attain to sovereignty, so as to possess not merely the name of a 
kingdom, but also the power of government. For it is to this kingdom, standing then at the right hand, that 
it shall be said in the end, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, receive the kingdom;” that is, ye who were the 
kingdom, but without the power to rule, come and reign; that what you formerly were only in hope, you 
may now have the power to be in reality. This house of God, therefore, this temple of God, this kingdom of 
God and kingdom of heaven, is as yet in the process of building, of construction, of preparation, of 
assembling. In it there will be mansions, even as the Lord is now preparing them; in it there are such 
already, even as the Lord has already ordained them. 


3. But why is it that He went away to make such preparation, when, as it is certainly we ourselves that are 
the subjects in need of preparation, His doing so will be hindered by leaving us behind? I explain it, Lord, 
as I can: it was surely this Thou didst signify by the preparation of those mansions, that the just ought to 
live by faith. For he who is sojourning at a distance from the Lord has need to be living by faith, because 
by this we are prepared for beholding His countenance. For “blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God;” and “He purifieth their hearts by faith.” The former we find in the Gospel, the latter in the Acts 
of the Apostles. But the faith by which those who are yet to see God have their hearts purified, while 
sojourning at a distance here, believeth what it doth not see; for if there is sight, there is no longer faith. 
Merit is accumulating now to the believer, and then the reward is paid into the hand of the beholder. Let 
the Lord then go and prepare us a place; let Him go, that He may not be seen; and let Him remain 
concealed, that faith may be exercised. For then is the place preparing, if it is by faith we are living. Let 
the believing in that place be desired, that the place desired may itself be possessed; the longing of love is 


the preparation of the mansion. Prepare thus, Lord, what Thou art preparing; for Thou art preparing us 
for Thyself, and Thyself for us, inasmuch as Thou art preparing a place both for Thyself in us, and for us in 
Thee. For Thou hast said, “Abide in me, and I in you.” As far as each one has been a partaker of Thee, 
some less, some more, such will be the diversity of rewards in proportion to the diversity of merits; such 
will be the multitude of mansions to suit the inequalities among their inmates; but all of them, none the 
less, eternally living, and endlessly blessed. Why is it that Thou goest away? Why is it Thou comest again? 
If I understand Thee aright, Thou withdrawest not Thyself either from the place Thou goest from, or from 
the place Thou comest from: Thou goest away by becoming invisible, Thou comest by again becoming 
manifest to our eyes. But unless Thou remainest to direct us how we may still be advancing in goodness of 
life, how will the place be prepared where we shall be able to dwell in the fullness of joy? Let what we 
have said suffice on the words which have been read from the Gospel as far as “I will come again, and 
receive you to myself.” But the meaning of what follows, “That where I am, there ye may be also; and 
whither I go ye know, and the way ye know,” we shall be in a better condition—after the question put by 
the disciple, that follows, and which we also may be putting, as it were, through him—for hearing, and 
more suitably situated for making the subject of our discourse. 


TRACTATE LXIX 


CHAPTER XIV. 4-6 


1. We have now the opportunity, dearly, beloved, as far as we can, of understanding the earlier words of 
the Lord from the later, and His previous statements by those that follow, in what you have heard was His 
answer to the question of the Apostle Thomas. For when the Lord was speaking above of the mansions, of 
which He both said that they already were in His Father’s house, and that He was going to prepare them; 
where we understood that those mansions already existed in predestination, and are also being prepared 
through the purifying by faith of the hearts of those who are hereafter to inhabit them, seeing that they 
themselves are the very house of God; and what else is it to dwell in God’s house than to be in the number 
of His people, since His people are at the same time in God, and God in them? To make this preparation 
the Lord departed, that by believing in Him, though no longer visible, the mansion, whose outward form is 
always hid in the future, may now by faith be prepared: for this reason, therefore, He had said, “And if I go 
away and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and receive you to myself; that where I am, there ye 
may be also. And whither I go ye know, and the way ye know.” In reply to this, “Thomas saith unto Him, 
Lord, we know not whither Thou goest: and how can we know the way?” Both of these the Lord had said 
that they knew; both of them this other declares that he does not know, to wit, the place to which, and the 
way whereby, He is going. But he does not know that he is speaking falsely; they knew, therefore, and did 
not know that they knew. He will convince them that they already know what they imagine themselves still 
to be ignorant of. “Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, and the truth, and the life.” What, brethren, does 
He mean? See, we have just heard the disciple asking, and the Master instructing, and we do not yet, 
even after His voice has sounded in our ears, apprehend the thought that lies hid in His words. But what 
is it we cannot apprehend? Could His apostles, with whom He was talking, have said to Him, We do not 
know Thee? Accordingly, if they knew Him, and He Himself is the way, they knew the way; if they knew 
Him who is Himself the truth, they knew the truth; if they knew Him who is also the life, they knew the 
life. Thus, you see, they were convinced that they knew what they knew not that they knew. 


2. What is it, then, that we also have not apprehended in this discourse? What else, think you, brethren, 
but just that He said, “And whither I go ye know, and the way ye know”? And here we have discovered that 
they knew the way, because they knew Him who is the way: the way is that by which we go; but is the way 
the place also to which we go? And yet each of these He said that they knew, both whither He was going, 
and the way. There was need, therefore, for His saying, “I am the way,” in order to show those who knew 
Him that they knew the way, which they thought themselves ignorant of; but what need was there for His 
saying, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life,” when, after knowing the way by which He went, they 
had still to learn whither He was going, but just because it was to the truth and to the life He was going? 
By Himself, therefore, He was going to Himself. And whither go we, but to Him, and by what way go we, 
but by Him? He, therefore, went to Himself by Himself, and we by Him to Him; yea, likewise both He and 
we go thus to the Father. For He says also in another place of Himself, “I go to the Father;” and here on 
our account He says, “No man cometh unto the Father but by me.” And in this way, He goeth by Himself 
both to Himself and to the Father, and we by Him both to Him and to the Father. Who can apprehend such 
things save he who has spiritual discernment? and how much is it that even he can apprehend, although 
thus spiritually discerning? Brethren, how can you desire me to explain such things to you? Only reflect 
how lofty they are. You see what I am, I see what you are; in all of us the body, which is corrupted, 
burdens the soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth down the mind that museth upon many things. Do 
we think we can say, “Io Thee have I lifted up my soul, O Thou that dwellest in the heavens”? But 
burdened as we are with so great a weight, under which we groan, how shall I lift up my soul unless He 
lift it with me who laid His own down for me? I shall speak then as I can, and let each of you who is able 
receive it. As He gives, I speak; as He gives, the receiver receiveth; and as He giveth, there is faith for him 
who cannot yet receive with understanding. For, saith the prophet, “If ye will not believe, ye shall not 
understand.” 


3. Tell me, O my Lord, what to say to Thy servants, my fellow-servants. The Apostle Thomas had Thee 


before him in order to ask Thee questions, and yet could not understand Thee unless he had Thee within 
him; I ask Thee because I know that Thou art over me; and I ask, seeking, as far as I can, to let my soul 
diffuse itself in that same region over me where I may listen to Thee, who usest no external sound to 
convey Thy teaching. Tell me, I pray, how it is that Thou goest to Thyself. Didst Thou formerly leave 
Thyself to come to us, especially as Thou camest not of Thyself, but the Father sent Thee? I know, indeed, 
that Thou didst empty Thyself; but in taking the form of a servant, it was neither that Thou didst lay down 
the form of God as something to return to, or that Thou lost it as something to be recovered; and yet Thou 
didst come, and didst place Thyself not only before the carnal eyes, but even in the very hands of men. 
And how otherwise save in Thy flesh? By means of this Thou didst come, yet abiding where Thou wast; by 
this means Thou didst return, without leaving the place to which Thou hadst come. If, then, by such means 
Thou didst come and return, by such means doubtless Thou art not only the way for us to come unto Thee, 
but wast the way also for Thyself to come and to return. For when Thou didst return to the life, which 
Thou art Thyself, then of a truth that same flesh of Thine Thou didst bring from death unto life. The Word 
of God, indeed, is one thing, and man another; but the Word was made flesh, or became man. And so the 
person of the Word is not different from that of the man, seeing that Christ is both in one person; and in 
this way, just as when His flesh died. Christ died, and when His flesh was buried, Christ was buried (for 
thus with the heart we believe unto righteousness, and thus with the mouth do we make confession unto 
salvation ); so when the flesh came from death unto life, Christ came to life. And because Christ is the 
Word of God, He is also the life. And thus in a wonderful and ineffable manner He, who never laid down or 
lost Himself, came to Himself. But God, as was said, had come through the flesh to men, the truth to liars; 
for God is true, and every man a liar. When, therefore, He withdrew His flesh from amongst men, and 
carried it up there where no liar is found, He also Himself—for the Word was made flesh—returned by 
Himself, that is, by His flesh, to the truth, which is none other but Himself. And this truth, we cannot 
doubt, although found amongst liars, He preserved even in death; for Christ was once dead, but never 
false. 


4. Take an example, very different in character and wholly inadequate, yet in some lit tle measure helpful 
to the understanding of God, from things that are in peculiarly intimate subjection to God. See here in my 
own case, while as far as pertains to my mind I am just the same as yourselves, if I keep silence I am so to 
myself; but if I speak to you something suited to your understanding, in a certain sense I go forth to you 
without leaving myself, but at the same time approach you and yet quit not the place from which I 
proceed. But when I cease speaking, I return in a kind of way to myself, and in a kind of way I remain with 
you, if you retain what you have heard in the discourse I am delivering. And if the mere image that God 
made is capable of this, what may not God, the very image of God, not made by, but born of God; whose 
body, wherein He came forth to us and returned from us, has not ceased to be, like the sound of my voice, 
but abides there, where it shall die no more, and death shall have no more dominion over it? Much more, 
perhaps, might and ought to have been said on these words of the Gospel; but your souls ought not to be 
burdened with spiritual food, however pleasant, especially as the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak. 


TRACTATE LXX 


CHAPTER XIV. 7-10 


1. The words of the holy Gospel, brethren, are rightly understood only if they are found to be in harmony 
with those that precede; for the premises ought to agree with the conclusion, when it is the Truth that 
speaks. The Lord had said before, “And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again and receive 
you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also:” and then had added, “And whither I go ye know, 
and the way ye know;” and showed that all He said was that they knew Himself. What, therefore, the 
meaning was of His going to Himself by Himself,—for He also lets the disciples see that it is by Him that 
they are to come to Him,—we have already told you, as we could, in our last discourse. When He says, 
therefore, “That where I am, there ye may be also,” where else were they to be but in Himself? In this way 
is He also in Himself, and they, therefore, are just where He is, that is, in Himself. Accordingly, He Himself 
is that eternal life which is yet to be ours, when He has received us unto Himself; and as He is that life 
eternal, so is it in Him, that where He is there shall we be also, that is to say, in Himself. “For as the 
Father hath life in Himself,” and certainly that life which He has is in no wise different from what He is 
Himself as its possessor, “so hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself,” inasmuch as He is the very 
life which He hath in Himself. But shall we then actually be what He is, (namely), the life, when we shall 
have begun our existence in that life, that is, in Himself? Certainly not, for He, by His very existence as 
the life, hath life, and is Himself what He hath; and as the life, is in Him, so is He in Himself: but we are 
not that life, but partakers of His life, and shall be there in such wise as to be wholly incapable of being in 
ourselves what He is, but so as, while ourselves not the life, to have Him as our life, who has Himself the 
life on this very account that He Himself is the life. In short, He both exists unchangeably in Himself and 
inseparably in the Father. But we, when wishing to exist in ourselves, were thrown into inward trouble 
regarding ourselves, as is expressed in the words, “My soul is cast down within me:” and changing from 
bad to worse, cannot even remain as we were. But when by Him we come unto the Father, according to 
His own words, “No man cometh unto the Father but by me,” and abide in Him, no one shall be able to 
separate us either from the Father or from Him. 


2. Connecting, therefore, His previous words with those that follow, He proceeded to say, “If ye had 


known me, ye should certainly have known my Father also.” This conforms to His previous words, “No 
man cometh unto the Father but by me.” And then He adds: “And from henceforth ye know Him, and have 
seen Him.” But Philip, one of the apostles, not understanding what he had just heard, said, “Lord, show us 
the Father, and it sufficeth us.” And the Lord replied to him, “Have I been so long time with you, and yet 
have ye not known me, Philip? he that seeth me, seeth also the Father.” Here you see He complains that 
He had been so long time with them, and yet He was not known. But had He not Himself said, “And 
whither I go ye know, and the way ye know;” and on their saying that they knew it not, had convinced 
them that they did know, by adding the words: “I am the way, and the truth, and the life”? How, then, says 
He now, “Have I been so long time with you, and have ye not known me?” when, in fact, they knew both 
whither He went and the way, on no other grounds save that they really knew Himself? But this difficulty 
is easily solved by saying that some of them knew Him, and others did not, and that Philip was one of 
those who did not know Him; so that, when He said, “And whither I go ye know, and the way ye know,” He 
is understood as having spoken to those that knew, and not to Philip, who has it said to him, “Have I been 
so long time with you, and have ye not known me, Philip?” To such, then, as already knew the Son, was it 
now also said of the Father, “And from henceforth ye know Him, and have seen Him:” for such words were 
used because of the all-sided likeness subsisting between the Father and the Son; so that, because they 
knew the Son, they might henceforth be said to know the Father. Already, therefore, they knew the Son, if 
not all of them, those at least to whom it is said, “And whither I go ye know, and the way ye know;” for He 
is Himself the way. But they knew not the Father, and so have also to hear, “If ye have known me, ye have 
known my Father also;” that is, through me ye have known Him also. For I am one, and He another. But 
that they might not think Him unlike, He adds, “And from henceforth ye know Him, and have seen Him.” 
For they saw His perfectly resembling Son, but needed to have the truth impressed on them, that exactly 
such as was the Son whom they saw, was the Father also whom they did not see. And to this points what is 
afterwards said to Philip, “He that seeth me, seeth also the Father.” Not that He Himself was Father and 
Son, which is a notion of the Sabellians, who are also called Patripassians, condemned by the Catholic 
faith; but that Father and Son are so alike, that he who knoweth one knoweth both. For we are 
accustomed to speak in this way of two who closely resemble each other, to those who are in the habit of 
seeing one of them, and wish to know what like the other is, so that we say, In seeing the one, you have 
seen the other. In this way, then, is it said “He that seeth me, seeth also the Father.” Not, certainly, that 
He who is the Son is also the Father, but that the Son in no respect disagrees with the likeness of the 
Father. For had not the Father and Son been two persons, it would not have been said, “If ye have known 
me, ye have known my Father also.” Such is certainly the case for “no one,” He says, “cometh unto the 
Father but by me: if ye have known me, ye have known my Father also;” because it is I, who am the only 
way to the Father, that will lead you to Him, that He also may Himself become known to you. But as I am 
in all respects His perfect image, “from henceforth ye know Him” in knowing me; “and have seen Him,” if 
you have seen me with the spiritual eyesight of the soul. 


3. Why, then, Philip, dost thou say, “Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us? Have I been so long time with 
you, and yet have ye not known me, Philip? He that seeth me, seeth the Father also.” If it interests thee 
much to see this, believe at least what thou seest not. For “how,” He says, “sayest thou, Show us the 
Father?” If thou hast seen me, who am His perfect likeness, thou hast seen Him to whom I am like. And if 
thou canst not directly see this, “believest thou not,” at least, “that I am in the Father, and the Father in 
me?” But Philip might say here, “I see Thee indeed, and believe Thy full likeness to the Father; but is one 
to be reproved and rebuked because, when he sees one who bears a likeness to another, he wishes to see 
that other to whom he is like? I know, indeed, the image, but as yet I know only the one without the other; 
it is not enough for me, unless I know that other whose likeness he bears. Show us, therefore, the Father, 
and it sufficeth us.” But the Master really reproved the disciple because He saw into the heart of his 
questioner. For it was with the idea, as if the Father were somehow better than the Son, that Philip had 
the desire to know the Father: and so he did not even know the Son, because believing that He was 
inferior to another. It was to correct such a notion that it was said, “He that seeth me, seeth the Father 
also. How sayest thou, Show us the Father?” I see the meaning of thy words: it is not the original likeness 
thou seekest to see, but it is that other thou thinkest the superior. “Believest thou not that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me?” Why desirest thou to dis cover some distance between those who are thus 
alike? why cravest thou the separate knowledge of those who cannot be separated? What, after this, He 
says not only to Philip, but to all of them together, must not now be thrust into a corner, in order that, by 
His help, it may be the more carefully expounded. 


TRACTATE LXXxI 
CHAPTER XIV. 10-14 


1. Give close attention, and try to understand, beloved; for while it is we who speak it is He Himself who 
never withdraweth His presence from us who is our Teacher. The Lord saith, what you have just heard 
read, “The words that I speak unto you, I speak not of myself: but the Father, that dwelleth in me, He 
doeth the works.” Even His words, then, are works? Clearly so. For surely he that edifies a neighbor by 
what he says, works a good work. But what mean the words, “I speak not of myself,” but, I who speak am 
not of myself? Hence He attributes what He does to Him, of whom He, that doeth them, is. For the Father 
is not God [as born, etc.] of any one else, while the Son is God, as equal, indeed, to the Father, but [as 
born] of God the Father. Therefore the former is God, but not of God; and the Light, but not of light: 


whereas the latter is God of God, Light of Light. 


2. For in connection with these two clauses,—the one where it is said, “I speak not of myself;” and the 
other, which runs, “but the Father that dwelleth in me, He doeth the works,”—we are opposed by two 
different classes of heretics, who, by each of them holding only to one clause, run off, not in one, but 
opposite directions, and wander far from the pathway of truth. For instance, the Arians say, See here, the 
Son is not equal to the Father, He speaketh not of Himself. The Sabellians, or Patripassians, on the other 
hand, say, See, He who is the Father is also the Son; for what else is this, “The Father that dwelleth in me, 
He doeth the works,” but I that do them dwell in myself? You make contrary assertions, and that not only 
in the sense that any one thing is false, that is, contrary to truth, but in this also, when two things that are 
both false contradict one another. In your wanderings you have taken opposite directions; midway 
between the two is the path you have left. You are a far longer distance apart from each other than from 
the very way you have both forsaken. Come hither, you from the one side, and you from the other: pass 
not across, the one to the other, but come from both sides to us, and make this the place of your mutual 
meeting. Ye Sabellians, acknowledge the Being you overlook; Arians, set Him whom you subordinate in 
His place of equality, and you will both be walking with us in the pathway of truth. For you have grounds 
on both sides that make mutual admonition a duty. Listen, Sabellian: so far is the Son from being the same 
as the Father, and so truly is He another, that the Arian maintains His inferiority to the Father. Listen, 
Arian: so truly is the Son equal to the Father, that the Sabellian declares Him to be identical with the 
Father. Do thou restore the personality thou hast abstracted, and thou, the full dignity thou hast lowered, 
and both of you stand together on the same ground as ourselves: because the one of you [who has been an 
Arian], for the conviction of the Sabellian, never lets out of sight the personality of Him who is distinct 
from the Father, and the other [who has been a Sabellian] takes care, for the conviction of the Arian, of 
not impairing the dignity of Him who is equal with the Father. For to both of you He cries, “I and my 
Father are one.” When He says “one,” let the Arians listen; when He says, “we are,” let the Sabellians give 
heed, and no longer continue in the folly of denying, the one, His equality [with the Father], the other, His 
distinct personality. If, then, in saying, “The words that I speak unto you, I speak not of myself,” He is 
thereby accounted of a power so inferior, that what He doeth is not what He Himself willeth; listen to 
what He also said, “As the Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth 
whom He will.” And so likewise, if in saying, “The Father that dwelleth in me, He doeth the works,” He is 
on that account not to be regarded as distinct in person from the Father, let us listen to His other words, 
“What things soever the Father doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise;” and He will be understood as 
speaking not of one person twice over, but of two who are one. But just because their mutual equality is 
such as not to interfere with their distinct personality, therefore He speaketh not of Himself, because He 
is not of Himself; and the Father also, that dwelleth in Him, Himself doeth the works, because He, by 
whom and with whom He doeth them, is not, save of [the Father] Himself. And then He goes on to Say, 
“Believe ye not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me? Or else believe me for the very works’ sake.” 
Formerly it was Philip only who was reproved, but now, it is shown that he was not the only one there that 
needed reproof. “For the very works’ sake,” He says, “believe ye that I am in the Father, and the Father in 
me:” for had we been separated, we should have been unable to do any kind of work inseparably. 


3. But what is this that follows? “Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he do; because I go unto my Father. And whatsoever 
ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask anything 
in my name, I will do it.” And so He promised that He Himself would also do those greater works. Let not 
the servant exalt himself above his Lord, or the disciple above his Master. He says that they will do 
greater works than He doeth Himself; but it is all by His doing such in or by them, and not as if they did 
them of themselves. Hence the song that is addressed to Him, “I will love Thee, O Lord, my strength.” But 
what, then, are those greater works? Was it that their very shadow, as they themselves passed by, healed 
the sick? For it is a mightier thing for a shadow, than for the hem of a garment, to possess the power of 
healing. The one work was done by Christ Himself, the other by them; and yet it was He that did both. 
Nevertheless, when He so spake, He was commending the efficacious power of His own words: for it was 
in this sense He had said, “The words that I speak unto you, I speak not of myself; but the Father that 
dwelleth in me, He doeth the works.” What works was He then referring to, but the words He was 
speaking? They were hearing and believing, and their faith was the fruit of those very words: howbeit, 
when the disciples preached the gospel, it was not small numbers like themselves, but nations also that 
believed; and such, doubtless, are greater works. And yet He said not, Greater works than these shall ye 
do, to lead us to suppose that it was only the apostles who would do so; for He added, “He that believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he do.” Is the case then so, 
that he that believeth on Christ doeth the same works as Christ, or even greater than He did? Points like 
these are not to be treated in a cursory way, nor ought they to be hurriedly disposed of; and, therefore, as 
our present discourse must be brought to a close, we are obliged to defer their further consideration. 


Tractate LXXII. 
on the same passage. 


1. It is no easy matter to comprehend what is meant by, or in what sense we are to receive, these words of 
the Lord, “He that believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also:” and then, to this great difficulty 


in the way of our understanding, He has added another still more difficult, “And greater things than these 
shall he do.” What are we to make of it? We have not found one who did such works as Christ did; and are 
we likely to find one who will do even greater? But we remarked in our last discourse, that it was a 
greater deed to heal the sick by the passing of their shadow, as was done by the disciples, than as the 
Lord Himself did by the touch of the hem of His garment; and that more believed on the apostles than on 
the Lord Himself, when preaching with His own lips; so that we might suppose works like these to be 
understood as greater: not that the disciple was to be greater than his Master, or the servant than his 
Lord, or the adopted son than the Only-begotten, or man than God, but that by them He Himself would 
condescend to do these greater works, while telling them in another passage, “Without me ye can do 
nothing.” While He Himself, on the other hand, to say nothing of His other works, which are numberless, 
made them without any aid from themselves, and without them made this world; and because He Himself 
thought meet to become man, without them He made also Himself. But what have they [made or done] 
without Him, save sin? And last of all, He straightway also withdrew from the subject all that could cause 
us agitation; for after saying, “He that believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and greater 
works than these shall he do;” He immediately went on to add, “Because I go unto the Father; and 
whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do.” He who had said, “He will do,” afterwards said, “I will 
do;” as if He had said, Let not this appear to you impossible; for he that believeth on me can never 
become greater than I am, but it is I who shall then be doing greater things than now; greater things by 
him that believeth on me, than by myself apart from him; yet it is I myself apart from him, and I myself by 
him [that will do the works]: and as it is apart from him, it is not he that will do them; and as, on the other 
hand, it is by him, although not by his own self, it is he also that will do them. And besides, to do greater 
things by one than apart from one, is not a sign of deficiency, but of condescension. For what can servants 
render unto the Lord for all His benefits towards them? And sometimes He hath condescended to number 
this also amongst His other benefits towards them, namely, to do greater works by them than apart from 
them. Did not that rich man go away sad from His presence, when seeking counsel about eternal life? He 
heard, and cast it away: and yet in after days the counsel that fell on his ears was followed, not by one, 
but by many, when the good Master was speaking by the disciples; He was an object of contempt to the 
rich man, when warned by Himself directly, and of love to those whom by means of poor men He 
transformed from rich into poor. Here, then, you see, He did greater works when preached by believers, 
than when speaking Himself to hearers. 


2. But there is still something to excite thought in His doing such greater works by the apostles; for He 
said not, as if merely with reference to them, The works that I do shall ye do also; and greater works than 
these shall ye do: but wishing to be understood as speaking of all that belonged to His family, said, “He 
that believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he do.” If, 
then, he that believeth shall do such works, he that shall do them not is certainly no believer: just as “He 
that loveth me, keepeth my commandments,” implies, of course, that he who keepeth them not, loveth not. 
In another place, also, He says, “He that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them, I will liken him 
unto a wise man, who buildeth his house upon a rock;” and he, therefore, who is unlike this wise man, 
without doubt either heareth these sayings and doeth them not, or faileth even to hear them. “He that 
believeth in me,” He says, “though he die, yet shall he live;” and he, therefore, that shall not live, is 
certainly no believer now. In a similar way, also, it is said here, “He that believeth in me shall do [such 
works]:” he is, therefore, no believer who shall not do so. What have we here, then, brethren? Is it that 
one is not to be reckoned among believers in Christ, who shall not do greater works than Christ? It were 
hard, unreasonable, intolerable, to suppose so; that is, unless it be rightly understood. Let us listen, then, 
to the apostle, when he says, “To him that believeth on Him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted 
for righteousness.” This is the work in which we may be doing the works of Christ, for even our very 
believing in Christ is the work of Christ. It is this He worketh in us, not certainly without us. Hear now, 
then, and understand, “He that believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also:” I do them first, and 
he shall do them afterwards; for I do such works that he may do them also. And what are the works, but 
the making of a righteous man out of an ungodly one? 


3. “And greater works than these shall he do.” Than what, pray? Shall we say that one is doing greater 
works than all that Christ did who is working out his own salvation with fear and trembling? A work which 
Christ is certainly working in him, but not without him; and one which I might, without hesitation, call 
greater than the heavens and the earth, and all in both within the compass of our vision. For both heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but the salvation and justi fication of those predestinated thereto, that is, of 
those whom He foreknoweth, shall continue forever. In the former there is only the working of God, but in 
the latter there is also His image. But there are also in the heavens, thrones, governments, principalities, 
powers, archangels, and angels, which are all of them the work of Christ; and is it, then, greater works 
also than these that he doeth, who, with Christ working in him, is a co-worker in his own eternal salvation 
and justification? I dare not call for any hurried decision on such a point: let him who can, understand, 
and let him who can, judge whether it is a greater work to create righteous beings than to make righteous 
the ungodly. For at least, if there is equal power employed in both, there is greater mercy in the latter. For 
“this is the great mystery of godliness which was manifested in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of 
angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory.” But when He said, 
“Greater works than these shall he do,” there is no necessity requiring us to suppose that all of Christ’s 
works are to be understood. For He spake, perhaps, only of these He was now doing; and the work He was 
doing at that time was uttering the words of faith, and of such works specially had He spoken just before 


when He said, “The words that I speak unto you, I speak not of myself: but the Father, that dwelleth in me, 
He doeth the works.” His words, accordingly, were His works. And it is assuredly something less to preach 
the words of righteousness, which He did apart from us, than to justify the ungodly, which He does in such 
a way in us that we also are doing it ourselves. It remains for us to inquire how the words are to be 
understood, “Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, I will do it.” Because of the many things His believing 
ones ask, and receive not, there is no small question claiming our attention; but as this discourse must 
now be concluded, we must allow at least a little delay for its consideration and discussion. 


Tractate LXXIII. 
again on the same passage. 


1. The Lord, by His promise, gave those whose hopes were resting on Himself a special ground of 
confidence, when He said, “For I go to the Father; and whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, I will do it.” 
His proceeding, therefore, to the Father, was not with any view of abandoning the needy, but of hearing 
and answering their petitions. But what is to be made of the words, “Whatsoever ye shall ask,” when we 
behold His faithful ones so often asking and not receiving? Is it, shall we say, for no other reason but that 
they ask amiss? For the Apostle James made this a ground of reproach when he said, “Ye ask and receive 
not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may consume it upon your lusts.” What one, therefore, wishes to 
receive, in order to turn to an improper use, God in His mercy rather refuses to bestow. Nay, more, if a 
man asks what would, if answered, only tend to his injury, there is surely greater cause to fear, lest what 
God could not withhold with kindness, He should give in His anger. Do we not see how the Israelites got to 
their own hurt what their guilty lusting craved? For while it was raining manna on them from heaven, they 
desired to have flesh to eat. They disdained what they had, and shamelessly sought what they had not: as 
if it were not better for them to have asked not to have their unbecoming desires gratified with the food 
that was wanting, but to have their own dislike removed, and be made themselves to receive aright the 
food that was provided. For when evil becomes our delight, and what is good the reverse, we ought to be 
entreating God rather to win us back to the love of the good, than to grant us the evil. Not that it is wrong 
to eat flesh, for the apostle, speaking of this very thing, says, “Every creature of God is good, and nothing 
to be refused which is received with thanksgiving; but because, as he also says, “It is evil for that man 
who eateth with offense;” and if so, with offense to man, how much more so if to God, to whom it was no 
light offense, on the part of the Israelites, to reject what wisdom was supplying, and ask for that which 
lust was craving: although they would not actually make the request, but murmured because it was 
wanting. But to let us know that the wrong lies not with any creature of God, but with obstinate 
disobedience and inordinate desire, it was not in swine’s flesh that the first man found death, but in an 
apple; and it was not for a fowl, but for a dish of pottage, that Esau lost his birthright. 


2. How, then, are we to understand “Whatsoever ye shall ask, I will do it,” if there are some things which 
the faithful ask, and which God, even purposely on their behalf, leaves undone? Or ought we to suppose 
that the words were addressed only to the apostles? Surely not. For what He has got the length of now 
saying is in the very line of what He had said before: “He that believeth in me, the works that I do shall he 
do also; and greater works than these shall he do;” which was the subject of our previous discourse. And 
that no one might attribute such power to himself, but rather to make it manifest that even these greater 
works were done by Himself, He proceeded to say, “For I go to the Father; and whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my name, I will do it.” Was it the apostles only that believed on Him? When, therefore, He said, “He that 
believeth on me,” He spake to those, among whom we also by His grace are included, who by no means 
receive everything that we ask. And if we turn our thoughts even to the most blessed apostles, we find 
that he who labored more than they all, yet not he, but the grace of God that was with him, besought the 
Lord thrice that the messenger of Satan might depart from him, and received not what he had asked. 
What shall we say, beloved? Are we to suppose that the promise here made, “Whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my name, I will do it,” was not fulfilled by Him even to the apostles? And to whom, then, will ever His 
promise be fulfilled, if therein He has deceived His own apostles? 


3. Wake up, then, believer, and give careful heed to what is stated here, “in my name:” for in these words 
He does not say, “whatsoever ye shall ask” in any way; but, “in my name.” How, then, is He called, who 
promised so great a blessing? Christ Jesus, of course: Christ means King, and Jesus means Saviour! for 
certainly it is not any one who is a king that will save us, but only the Saviour-King; and therefore, 
whatsoever we ask that is adverse to the interests of salvation, we do not ask in the name of the Saviour. 
And yet He is the Saviour, not only when He does what we ask, but also when He refuses to do so; since 
by not doing what He sees to be contrary to our salvation, He manifests Himself the more fully as our 
Saviour. For the physician knows which of his patient’s requests will be favorable, and which will be 
adverse, to his safety; and therefore yields not to his wishes when asking what is prejudicial, that he may 
effect his recovery. Accordingly, when we wish Him to do whatsoever we ask, let it not be in any way, but 
in His name, that is, in the name of the Saviour, that we present our petition. Let us not, then, ask aught 
that is contrary to our own salvation; for if He do that, He does it not as the Saviour, which is the name He 
bears to His faithful disciples. For He who condescends to be the Saviour of the faithful, is also a Judge to 
condemn the ungodly. Whatsoever, therefore, any one that believeth on Him shall ask in that name which 
He bears to those who believe on Him, He will do it; for He will do it as the Saviour. But if one that 
believeth on Him asketh something through ignorance that is injurious to his salvation, he asketh it not in 


the name of the Saviour; for His Saviour He will no longer be if He do aught to impede his salvation. And 
hence, in such a case, in not doing what He is entreated to do, His way is kept the clearer for doing what 
His name imports. And on that account, not only as the Saviour, but also as the good Master, He taught us, 
in the very prayer He gave us, what we should ask, in order that, whatsoever we shall ask, He may do it; 
and that we, too, might thereby understand that we cannot be asking in the Master’s name anything that 
is inconsistent with the rule of His own instructions. 


4. There are some things, indeed, which, although really asked in His name, that is, in harmony with His 
character as both Saviour and Master, He doeth not at the time we ask them, and yet He faileth not to do 
them. For when we pray that the kingdom of God may come, it does not imply that He is not doing what 
we ask, because we do not begin at once to reign with Him in the everlasting kingdom: for what we ask is 
delayed, but not denied. Nevertheless, let us not fail in pray ing, for in so doing we are as those that sow 
the seed; and in due season we shall reap. And even when we are asking aright, let us ask Him at the 
same time not to do what we ask amiss; for there is reference to this also in the Lord’s Prayer, when we 
say, “Lead us not into temptation.” For surely the temptation is no slight one if thine own request be 
hostile to thy cause. But we must not listen with indifference to the statement that the Lord (to prevent 
any from thinking that what He promised to do to those that asked, He would do without the Father, after 
saying, “Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, I will do it”) immediately added, “That the Father may be 
glorified in the Son: if ye shall ask anything in my name, I will do it.” In no respect, therefore, does the 
Son act without the Father, since He so acts for the very purpose that in Him the Father may be glorified. 
The Father, therefore, acts in the Son, that the Son may be glorified in the Father: and the Son acts in the 
Father, that the Father may be glorified in the Son; for the Father and the Son are one. 


TRACTATE LXXIV 


CHAPTER XIV. 15-17 


1. We have heard, brethren, while the Gospel was read, the Lord saying: “If ye love me, keep my 
commandments: and I will ask the Father, and He shall give you another Comforter [Paraclete], that He 
may abide with you for ever; [even] the Spirit of truth; whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth 
Him not, neither knoweth Him: but ye shall know Him; for He shall dwell with you, and shall be in you.” 
There are many points which might form the subject of inquiry in these few words of the Lord; but it were 
too much for us either to search into all that is here for the searching, or to find out all that we here 
search for. Nevertheless, as far as the Lord is pleased to grant us the power, and in proportion to our 
capacity and yours, attend to what we ought to say and you to hear, and receive, beloved, what we on our 
part are able to give, and apply to Him for that wherein we fail. It is the Spirit, the Comforter, that Christ 
has promised to His apostles; but let us notice the way in which He gave the promise. “If ye love me,” He 
says, “keep my commandments: and I will ask the Father, and He shall give you another Comforter, that 
He may abide with you for ever: [even] the Spirit of truth.” We have here, at all events, the Holy Spirit in 
the Trinity, whom the catholic faith acknowledges to be consubstantial and co-eternal with Father and 
Son: He it is of whom the apostle says, “The love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, 
who is given unto us.” How, then, doth the Lord say, “If ye love me, keep my commandments: and I will 
ask the Father, and He shall give you another Comforter;” when He saith so of the Holy Spirit, without 
[having] whom we can neither love God nor keep His commandments? How can we love so as to receive 
Him, without whom we cannot love at all? or how shall we keep the commandments so as to receive Him, 
without whom we have no power to keep them? Or can it be that the love wherewith we love Christ has a 
prior place within us, so that, by thus loving Christ and keeping His commandments, we become worthy of 
receiving the Holy Spirit, in order that the love, not of Christ, which had already preceded, but of God the 
Father, may be shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, who is given unto us? Such a thought is 
altogether wrong. For he who believes that he loveth the Son, and loveth not the Father, certainly loveth 
not the Son, but some figment of his own imagination. And besides, this is the apostolic declaration, “No 
one saith, Lord Jesus, but in the Holy Spirit:” and who is it that calleth Him Lord Jesus but he that loveth 
Him, if he so call Him in the way the apostle intended to be understood? For many call Him so with their 
lips, but deny Him in their hearts and works; just as He saith of such, “For they profess that they know 
God, but in works they deny Him.” If it is by works He is denied, it is doubtless also by works that His 
name is truly invoked. “No one,” therefore, “saith, Lord Jesus,” in mind, in word, in deed, with the heart, 
the lips, the labor of the hands,—no one saith, Lord Jesus, but in the Holy Spirit; and no one calls Him so 
but he that loveth. And accordingly the apostles were already calling Him Lord Jesus: and if they called 
Him so, in no way that implied a feigned utterance, with the mouth confessing, in heart and works 
denying Him; if they called Him so in all truthfulness of soul, there can be no doubt they loved. And how, 
then, did they love, but in the Holy Spirit? And yet they are commanded to love Him and keep His 
commandments, previous and in order to their receiving the Holy Spirit: and yet, without having that 
Spirit, they certainly could not love Him and keep His commandments. 


2. We are therefore to understand that he who loves has already the Holy Spirit, and by what he has 
becomes worthy of a fuller possession, that by having the more he may love the more. Already, therefore, 
had the disciples that Holy Spirit whom the Lord promised, for without Him they could not call Him Lord; 
but they had Him not as yet in the way promised by the Lord. Accordingly they both had, and had Him 
not, inasmuch as they had Him not as yet to the same extent as He was afterwards to be possessed. They 


had Him, therefore, in a more limited sense: He was yet to be given them in an ampler measure. They had 
Him in a hidden way, they were yet to receive Him in a way that was manifest; for this present possession 
had also a bearing on that fuller gift of the Holy Spirit, that they might come to a conscious knowledge of 
what they had. It is in speaking of this gift that the apostle says: “Now we have received, not the spirit of 
this world, but the spirit which is of God, that we may know the things that are freely given to us of God.” 
For that same manifest bestowal of the Holy Spirit the Lord made, not once, but on two separate 
occasions. For close on the back of His resurrection from the dead He breathed on them and said, 
“Receive ye the Holy Spirit.” And because He then gave [the Spirit], did He on that account fail in 
afterwards sending Him according to His promise? Or was it not the very same Spirit who was both then 
breathed upon them by Himself, and afterwards sent by Him from heaven? And so, why that same giving 
on His part which took place publicly, also took place twice, is another question: for it may be that this 
twofold bestowal of His in a public way took place because of the two Commandments of love, that is, to 
our neighbor and to God, in order that love might be impressively intimated as pertaining to the Holy 
Spirit. And if any other reason is to be sought for, we cannot at present allow our discourse to be 
improperly prolonged by such an inquiry: provided, however, it be admitted that, without the Holy Spirit, 
we can neither love Christ nor keep His commandments; while the less experience we have of His 
presence, the less also can we do so; and the fuller our experience, so much the greater our ability. 
Accordingly, the promise is no vain one, either to him who has not [the Holy Spirit], or to him who has. For 
it is made to him who has not, in order that he may have; and to him who has, that he may have more 
abundantly. For were it not that He was possessed by some in smaller measure than by others, St. Elisha 
would not have said to St. Elijah, “Let the spirit that is in thee be in a twofold measure in me.” 


3. But when John the Baptist said, “For God giveth not the Spirit by measure,” he was speaking 
exclusively of the Son of God, who received not the Spirit by measure; for in Him dwelleth all the fullness 
of the Godhead. And no more is it independently of the grace of the Holy Spirit that the Mediator between 
God and men is the man Christ Jesus: for with His own lips He tells us that the prophetical utterance had 
been fulfilled in Himself: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; because He hath anointed me, and hath sent 
me to preach the gospel to the poor.” For His being the Only-begotten, the equal of the Father, is not of 
grace, but of nature; but the assumption of human nature into the personal unity of the Only-begotten is 
not of nature, but of grace, as the Gospel acknowledges itself when it says, “And the child grew, and 
waxed strong, being filled with wisdom, and the grace of God was in Him.” But to others He is given by 
measure,—a measure ever enlarging until each has received his full complement up to the limits of his 
own perfection. As we are also reminded by the apostle, “Not to think of ourselves more highly than we 
ought to think, but to think soberly; according as God hath dealt to every man the measure of faith.” Nor 
is it the Spirit Himself that is divided, but the gifts bestowed by the Spirit: for there are diversities of gifts, 
but the same Spirit. 


4. But when He says, “I will ask the Father, and He shall give you another Paraclete,” He intimates that 
He Himself is also a paraclete. For paraclete is in Latin called advocatus (advocate); and it is said of 
Christ, “We have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” But He said that the world 
could not receive the Holy Spirit, in much the same sense as it is also said, “The minding of the flesh is 
enmity against God: for it is not subject to the law of God; neither indeed can be;” just as if we were to 
say, Unrighteousness cannot be righteous. For in speaking in this passage of the world, He refers to those 
who love the world; and such a love is not of the Father. And thus the love of this world, which gives us 
enough to do to weaken and destroy its power within us, is in direct opposition to the love of God, which is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit who is given unto us. “The world,” therefore, “cannot receive 
Him, cause it seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him.” For worldly love possesseth not those invisible eyes, 
whereby, save in an invisible way, the Holy Spirit cannot be seen. 


5. “But ye,” He adds, “shall know Him; for He shall dwell with you, and be in you.” He will be in them, 
that He may dwell with them; He will not dwell with them to the end that He may be in them: for the 
being anywhere is prior to the dwelling there. But to prevent us from imagining that His words, “He shall 
dwell with you,” were spoken in the same sense as that in which a guest usually dwells with a man ina 
visible way, He explained what “He shall dwell with you” meant, when He added the words, “He shall be 
in you.” He is seen, therefore, in an invisible way: nor can we have any knowledge of Him unless He be in 
us. For it is in a similar way that we come to see our conscience within us: for we see the face of another, 
but we cannot see our own; but it is our own conscience we see, not another’s. And yet conscience is 
never anywhere but within us: but the Holy Spirit can be also apart from us, since He is given that He 
may also be in us. But we cannot see and know Him in the only way in which He may be seen and known, 
unless He be in us. 


TRACTATE LXXV 


CHAPTER XIV. 18-21 


1. After the promise of the Holy Spirit, lest any should suppose that the Lord was to give Him, as it were, 
in place of Himself, in any such way as that He Himself would not likewise be with them, He added the 
words: “I will not leave you orphans; I will come to you.” Orphani [Greek] are pupilli [parent-less children] 
in Latin. The one is the Greek, the other the Latin name of the same thing: for in the psalm where we 


read, “Thou art the helper of the fatherless” [in the Latin version, pupillo], the Greek has orphano. 
Accordingly, although it was not the Son of God that adopted sons to His Father, or willed that we should 
have by grace that same Father, who is His Father by nature, yet in a sense it is paternal feelings toward 
us that He Himself displays, when He declares, “I will not leave you orphans; I will come to you.” In the 
same way He calls us also the children of the bridegroom, when He says, “The time will come, when the 
bridegroom shall be taken away from them, and then shall the children of the bridegroom fast.” And who 
is the bridegroom, but Christ the Lord? 


2. He then goes on to say, “Yet a little while, and the world seeth me no more.” How so? the world saw 
Him then; for under the name of the world are to be understood those of whom He spake above, when 
saying of the Holy Spirit, “Whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth Him not, neither knoweth 
Him.” He was plainly visible to the carnal eyes of the world, while manifest in the flesh; but it saw not the 
Word that lay hid in the flesh: it saw the man, but it saw not God: it saw the covering, but not the Being 
within. But as, after the resurrection, even His very flesh, which He exhibited both to the sight and to the 
handling of His own, He refused to exhibit to others, we may in this way perhaps understand the meaning 
of the words, “Yet a little while, and the world seeth me no more; but ye shall see me: because I live, ye 
shall live also.” 


3. What is meant by the words, “Because I live, ye shall live also”? Why did He speak in the present tense 
of His own living, and in the future of theirs, but just by way of promise that the life also of the 
resurrection-body, as it preceded in His own case, would certainly follow in theirs? And as His own 
resurrection was in the immediate future, He put the word in the present tense to signify its speedy 
approach: but of theirs, as delayed till the end of the world, He said not, ye live; but, “ye shall live.” With 
elegance and brevity, therefore, by means of two words, one of them in the present tense and the other in 
the future, He gave the promise of two resurrections, to wit, His own in the immediate future, and ours as 
yet to come in the end of the world. “Because I live,” He says, “ye shall live also:” because He liveth, 
therefore shall we live also. For as by man is death, by man also is the resurrection of the dead. For as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. As it is only through the former that every one is 
liable to death, it is only through Christ that any one can attain unto life. Because we did not live, we are 
dead; because He lived, we shall live also. We were dead to Him, when we lived to ourselves; but, because 
He died in our behalf, He liveth both for Himself and for us. For, because He liveth, we shall live also. For 
while we were able of ourselves to attain unto death, it is not of ourselves also that life can come into our 
possession. 


4. “In that day,” He says, “ye shall know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you.” In what day, 
but in that whereof He said, “Ye shall live also”? For then will it be that we can see what we believe. For 
even now is He in us, and we in Him: this we believe now, but then shall we also know it; although what 
we know even now by faith, we shall know then by actual vision. For as long as we are in the body, as it 
now is, to wit, corruptible, and encumbering to the soul, we live at a distance from the Lord; for we walk 
by faith, not by sight. Then accordingly it will be by sight, for we shall see Him as He is. For if Christ were 
not even now in us, the apostle would not say, “And if Christ be in you, the body is dead indeed because of 
sin; but the spirit is life because of righteousness.” But that we are also in Him even then, He makes 
sufficiently clear, when He says, “I am the vine, ye are the branches.” Accordingly in that day, when we 
shall be living the life, whereby death shall be swallowed up, we shall know that He is in the Father, and 
we in Him, and He in us; for then shall be completed that very state which is already in the present begun 
by Him, that He should be in us, and we in Him. 


5. “He that hath my commmandments,” He adds, “and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” He that hath 
[them] in his memory, and keepeth them in his life; who hath them orally, and keepeth them morally; who 
hath them in the ear, and keepeth them in deed; or who hath them in deed, and keepeth them by 
perseverance;—"he it is,” He says, “that loveth me.” By works is love made manifest as no fruitless 
application of a name. “And he that loveth me,” He says, “shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, 
and will manifest myself to him.” But what is this, “I will love”? Is it as if He were then only to love, and 
loveth not at present? Surely not. For how could the Father love us apart from the Son, or the Son apart 
from the Father? Working as They do inseparably, how can They love apart? But He said, “I will love him,” 
in reference to that which follows, “and I will manifest myself to him.” “I will love, and will manifest;” that 
is, I will love to the very extent of manifesting. For this has been the present aim of His love, that we may 
believe, and keep hold of the commandment of faith; but then His love will have this for its object, that we 
may see, and get that very sight as the reward of our faith: for we also love now, by believing in that which 
we Shall see hereafter; but then shall we love in the sight of that which now we believe. 


TRACTATE LXXVI 


CHAPTER XIV. 22-24 


1. While the disciples thus question, and Jesus their Master replies to them, we also, as it were, are 
learning along with them, when we either read or listen to the holy Gospel. Accordingly, because the Lord 
had said, “Yet a little while, and the world seeth me no more; but ye shall see me,” Judas—not indeed His 
betrayer, who was surnamed Iscariot, but he whose epistle is read among the canonical Scriptures—asked 


Him of this very matter: “Lord, how is it that Thou wilt manifest Thyself unto us, and not unto the world?” 
Let us, too, be as it were questioning disciples with them, and listen to our common Master. For Judas the 
holy, not the impure, the follower, but not the persecutor of the Lord, has inquired the reason why Jesus 
was to manifest Himself to His own, and not to the world; why it was that yet a little while, and the world 
should not see Him, but they should see Him. 


2. “Jesus answered and said unto him, If a man love me, he will keep my word: and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode with him. He that loveth me not, keepeth not my 
sayings.” Here we have set forth the reason why He is to manifest Himself to His own, and not to that 
other class whom He distinguishes by the name of the world; and such is the reason also why the one 
loveth Him, and the other loveth Him not. It is the very reason, whereof it is declared in the sacred psalm, 
“Judge me, O God, and plead my cause against an unholy nation.” For such as love are chosen, because 
they love: but those who have not love, though they speak with the tongues of men and angels, are 
become a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal; and though they had the gift of prophecy, and knew all 
mysteries and all knowledge, and had all faith so that they could remove mountains, they are nothing; and 
though they distributed all their substance, and gave their body to be burnt, it profiteth them nothing. The 
saints are distinguished from the world by that love which maketh the one-minded to dwell [together] in a 
house. In this house Father and Son make their abode, and impart that very love to those whom They shall 
also honor at last with this promised self manifestation; of which the disciple questioned his Master, that 
not only those who then listened might learn it from His own lips, but we also from his Gospel. For he had 
made inquiry about the manifestation of Christ, and heard [in reply] about His loving and abiding. There is 
therefore a kind of inward manifestation of God, which is entirely unknown to the ungodly, who receive no 
manifestation of God the Father and the Holy Spirit: of the Son, indeed, there might have been such, but 
only in the flesh; and that, too, neither of the same kind as the other, nor able under any form to remain 
with them, save only for a little while; and even that, for judgment, not for rejoicing; for punishment, not 
for reward. 


3. We have now, therefore, to understand, so far as He is pleased to unfold it, the meaning of the words, 
“Yet a little while, and the world seeth me no more; but ye shall see me.” It is true, indeed, that after a 
little while He was to withdraw even His body, in which the ungodly also were able to see Him, from their 
sight; for none of them saw Him after His resurrection. But since it was declared on the testimony of 
angels, “He shall so come in like manner as ye have seen Him go into heaven;” and our faith stands to 
this, that He will come in the same body to judge the living and the dead; there can be no doubt that He 
will then be seen by the world, meaning by the name, those who are aliens from His kingdom. And, on this 
account, it is far better to understand Him as having intended to refer at once to that epoch, when He 
said, “Yet a little while, and the world seeth me no more,” when in the end of the world He shall be taken 
away from the sight of the damned, that for the future He may be seen only of those with whom, as those 
that love Him, the Father and Himself are making their abode. But He said, “a little while,” because that 
which appears tedious to men is very brief in the sight of God: for of this same “little while” our 
evangelist, John, himself says, “Little children, it is the last time.” 


4. But further, lest any should imagine that the Father and Son only, without the Holy Spirit, make their 
abode with those that love Them, let him recall what was said above of the Holy Spirit, “Whom the world 
cannot receive, because it seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him: but ye shall know Him; for He shall dwell 
with you, and shall be in you” (ver. 17). Here you see that, along with the Father and the Son, the Holy 
Spirit also taketh up His abode in the saints; that is to say, within them, as God in His temple. The triune 
God, Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit, come to us while we are coming to Them: They come with help, we 
come with obedience; They come to enlighten, we to behold; They come to fill, we to contain: that our 
vision of Them may not be external, but inward; and Their abiding in us may not be transitory, but eternal. 
The Son doth not manifest Himself in such a way as this to the world: for the world is spoken of in the 
passage before us as those, of whom He immediately adds, “He that loveth me not, keepeth not my 
sayings.” These are such as never see the Father and the Holy Spirit: and see the Son for a little while, not 
to their attainment of bliss, but to their condemnation; and even Him, not in the form of God, wherein He 
is equally invisible with the Father and the Holy Spirit, but in human form, in which it was His will to be 
an object of contempt in suffering, but of terror in judging the world. 


5. But when He added, “And the saying which ye have heard is not mine, but the Father’s who sent me,” 
let us not be filled with wonder or fear: He is not inferior to the Father, and yet He is not, save of the 
Father: He is not unequal in Himself, but He is not of Himself. For it was no false word He uttered when 
He said, “He that loveth me not, keepeth not my sayings.” He called them, you see, His own sayings; does 
He, then, contradict Himself when He said again, “And the saying which ye have heard is not mine”? And, 
perhaps, it was on account of some intended distinction that, when He said His own, He used “sayings” in 
the plural; but when He said that “the saying,” that is, the Word, was not His own, but the Father’s, He 
wished it to be understood of Himself. For in the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. For as the Word, He is certainly not His own, but the Father’s: just as He is not His 
own image, but the Father’s; and is not Himself His own Son, but the Father’s. Rightly, therefore, does He 
attribute whatever He does, as equal, to the Author of all, of whom He has this very prerogative, that He 
is in all respects His equal. 


TRACTATE LXXVII 


CHAPTER XIV. 25-27 


1. In the preceding lesson of the holy Gospel, which is followed by the one that has just been read, the 
Lord Jesus had said that He and the Father would come to those who loved Them, and make Their abode 
with them. But He had also already said above of the Holy Spirit, “But ye shall know Him; for He shall 
dwell with you, and shall be in you” (ver. 17): by which we understood that the divine Trinity dwelleth 
together in the saints as in His own temple. But now He saith, “These things have I spoken unto you while 
[still] dwelling with you.” That dwelling, therefore, which He promised in the future, is of one kind; and 
this, which He declares to be present, is of another. The one is spiritual, and is realized inwardly by the 
mind; the other is corporal, and is exhibited outwardly to the eye and the ear. The one brings eternal 
blessedness to those who have been delivered, the other pays its visits in time to those who await 
deliverance. As regards the one, the Lord never withdraws from those who love Him; as regards the other, 
He comes and goes. “These things, He says, “have I spoken unto you, while [still] dwelling with you;” that 
is, in His bodily presence, wherein He was visibly conversing with them. 


2. “But the Comfort,” He adds, “[which is] the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, He 
shall teach you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” Is 
it, then, that the Son speaks, and the Holy Spirit teaches, so that we merely get hold of the words that are 
uttered by the Son, and then understand them by the teaching of the Spirit as if the Son could speak 
without the Holy Spirit, or the Holy Spirit teach without the Son: or is it not rather that the Son also 
teacheth and the Spirit speaketh, and, when it is God that speaketh and teacheth anything, that the 
Trinity itself is speaking and teaching? And just because it is a Trinity, its persons required to be 
introduced individually, so that we might hear it in its distinct personality, and understand its inseparable 
nature. Listen to the Father speaking in the passage where thou readest, “The Lord said unto me, Thou 
art my Son:” listen to Him also teaching, in that where thou readest, “Every man that hath heard, and 
hath learned of the Father, cometh unto me.” The Son, on the other hand, thou hast just heard speaking; 
for He saith of Himself, “Whatsoever I have said unto you:” and if thou wouldst also know Him as a 
Teacher, bethink thyself of the Master, when He saith, “One is your Master, even Christ.” Furthermore, of 
the Holy Spirit, whom thou hast just been told of as a Teacher in the words, “He shall teach you all 
things,” listen to Him also speaking, where thou readest in the Acts of the Apostles, that the Holy Spirit 
said to the blessed Peter, “Go with them, for I have sent them.” The whole Trinity, therefore, both 
speaketh and teacheth: but were it not also brought before us in its individual personality, it would 
certainly altogether surpass the power of human weakness to comprehend it. For as it is altogether 
inseparable in itself, it could never be known as the Trinity, were it always spoken of inseparably; for 
when we speak of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, we certainly do not pronounce them 
simultaneously, and yet in themselves they cannot be else than simultaneous. But when He added, “He 
will bring to your remembrance,” we ought also to understand that we are commanded not to forget that 
these pre-eminently salutary admonitions are part of that grace which the Holy Spirit brings to our 
remembrance. 


3. “Peace,” He said, “I leave with you, my peace I give unto you.” It is here we read in the prophet, “Peace 
upon peace:” peace He leaves with us when going away, His own peace He will give us when He cometh 
in the end. Peace He leaveth with us in this world, His own peace He will give us in the world to come. His 
own peace He leaveth with us, and abiding therein we conquer the enemy. His own peace He will give us 
when, with no more enemies to fight, we shall reign as kings. Peace He leaveth with us, that here also we 
may love one another: His own peace will He give us, where we shall be beyond the possibility of 
dissension. Peace He leaveth with us, that we may not judge one another of what is secret to each, while 
here on earth: His own peace will He give us, when He “will make manifest the counsels of the heart; and 
then shall every man have praise of God.” And yet in Him and from Him it is that we have peace, whether 
that which He leaveth with us when going to the Father, or that which He will give us when we ourselves 
are brought by Him to the Father. And what is it He leaveth with us, when ascending from us, save His 
own presence, which He never withdraweth? For He Himself is our peace who hath made both one. It is 
He, therefore, that becomes our peace, both when we believe that He is, and when we see Him as He is. 
For if, so long as we are in this corruptible body that burdens the soul, and are walking by faith, not by 
sight, He forsaketh not those who are sojourning at a distance from Himself; how much more, when we 
have attained to that sight, shall He fill us with Himself? 


4. But why is it that, when He said, “Peace I leave with you,” He did not add, “my;” but when He said, “I 
give unto you,” He there made use of it? Is “my” to be understood even where it is not expressed, on the 
ground that what is expressed once may have a reference to both? Or may it not be that here also we have 
some underlying truth that has to be asked and sought for, and opened up to those who knock thereat? 
For what, if by His own peace He meant such to be understood as that which He possesses Himself? 
whereas the peace, which He leaves us in this world, may more properly be termed our peace than His. 
For He, who is altogether without sin, has no elements of discord in Himself; while the peace we possess, 
meanwhile, is such that in the midst of it we have still to be saying, “Forgive us our debts.” A certain kind 
of peace, accordingly, we do possess, inasmuch as we delight in the law of God after the inward man: but 
it is not a full peace, for we see another law in our members warring against the law of our mind. In the 


same way we have peace in our relations with one another, just because, in mutually loving, we have a 
mutual confidence in one another: but no more is such a peace as that complete, for we see not the 
thoughts of one another’s hearts; and we have severally better or worse opinions in certain respects of 
one another than is warranted by the reality. And so that peace, although left us by Him, is our peace: for 
were it not from Him, we should not be possessing it, such as it is; but such is not the peace He has 
Himself. And if we keep what we received to the end, then such as He has shall we have, when we shall 
have no elements of discord of our own, and we shall have no secrets hid from one another in our hearts. 
But I am not ignorant that these words of the Lord may be taken so as to seem only a repetition of the 
same idea, “Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you:” so that after saying “peace,” He only 
repeated it in saying “my peace;” and what He had meant in saying “I leave with you,” He simply repeated 
in saying “I give unto you.” Let each one understand it as he pleases; but it is my delight, as I believe it is 
yours also, my beloved brethren, to keep such hold of that peace here, where our hearts are making 
common cause against the adversary, that we may be ever longing for the peace which there will be no 
adversary to disturb. 


5. But when the Lord proceeded to say, “Not as the world giveth, give I unto you,” what else does He 
mean but, Not as those give who love the world, give I unto you? For their aim in giving themselves peace 
is that, exempt from the annoyance of lawsuits and wars, they may find enjoyment, not in God, but in the 
friendship of the world; and although they give the righteous peace, in ceasing to persecute them, there 
can be no true peace where there is no real harmony, because their hearts are at variance. For as one is 
called a consort who unites his lot (sortem) with another, so may he be termed concordant whose heart 
has entered into a similar union. Let us, therefore, beloved, with whom Christ leaveth peace, and to whom 
He giveth His own peace, not after the world’s way, but in a way worthy of Him by whom the world was 
made, that we should be of one heart with Himself, having our hearts run into one, that this one heart, set 
on that which is above, may escape the corruption of the earth. 


TRACTATE LXXVIII 


CHAPTER XIV. 27, 28 


1. We have just heard, brethren, these words of the Lord, which He addressed to His disciples: “Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid. Ye have heard how I said unto you, I go away, and come 
unto you: if ye loved me, ye would surely rejoice, because I go unto the Father; for the Father is greater 
than I.” Their hearts might have become filled with trouble and fear, simply because of His going away 
from them, even though intending to return; lest, possibly, in the very interval of the shepherd’s absence, 
the wolf should make an onset on the flock. But as God, He abandoned not those from whom He departed 
as man: and Christ Himself is at once both man and God. And so He both went away in respect of His 
visible humanity, and remained as regards His Godhead: He went away as regards the nature which is 
subject to local limitations, and remained in respect of that which is ubiquitous. Why, then, should their 
heart be troubled and afraid, when His quitting their eyesight was of such a kind as to leave unaltered His 
presence in their heart? Although even God, who has no local bounds to His presence, may depart from 
the hearts of those who turn away from Him, not with their feet, but their moral character; just as He 
comes to such as turn to Him, not with their faces, but in faith, and approach Him in the spirit, and not in 
the flesh. But that they might understand that it was only in respect of His human nature that He said, “I 
go and come to you,” He went on to say, “If ye loved me, ye would surely rejoice, because I go unto the 
Father; for the Father is greater than I.” And so, then, in that very respect wherein the Son is not equal to 
the Father, in that was He to go to the Father, just as from Him is He hereafter to come to judge the quick 
and the dead: while in so far as the Only-begotten is equal to Him that begat, He never withdraws from 
the Father; but with Him is everywhere perfectly equal in that Godhead which knows of no local 
limitations. For “being as He was in the form of God,” as the apostle says, “He thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God.” For how could that nature be robbery, which was His, not by usurpation, but by birth? 
“But He emptied Himself, taking upon Him the form of a servant;” and so, not losing the former, but 
assuming the latter, and emptying Himself in that very respect wherein He stood forth before us here in a 
humbler state than that wherein He still remained with the Father. For there was the accession of a 
servant-form, with no recession of the divine: in the assumption of the one there was no consumption of 
the other. In reference to the one He says, “The Father is greater than I;” but because of the other, “I and 
my Father are one.” 


2. Let the Arian attend to this, and find healing in his attention; that wrangling may not lead to vanity, or, 
what is worse, to insanity. For it is the servant-form which is that wherein the Son of God is less, not only 
than the Father, but also than the Holy Spirit; and more than that, less also than Himself, for He Himself, 
in the form of God, is greater than Himself. For the man Christ does not cease to be called the Son of God, 
a name which was thought worthy of being applied even to His flesh alone as it lay in the tomb. And what 
else than this do we confess, when we declare that we believe in the only-begotten Son of God, who, 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, and buried? And what of Him was buried, save the flesh without the 
spirit? And so in believing in the Son of God, who was buried, we surely affix the name, Son of God, even 
to His flesh, which alone was laid in the grave. Christ Himself, therefore, the Son of God, equal with the 
Father because in the form of God, inasmuch as He emptied Himself, without losing the form of God, but 
assuming that of a servant, is greater even than Himself; because the unlost form of God is greater than 


the assumed form of a servant. And what, then, is there to wonder at, or what is there out of place, if, in 
reference to this servant-form, the Son of God says, “The Father is greater than I;” and in speaking of the 
form of God, the self-same Son of God declares, “I and my Father are one”? For one they are, inasmuch as 
“The Word was God;” and greater is the Father, inasmuch as “the Word was made flesh.” Let me add what 
cannot be gainsaid by Arians and Eunomians: in respect of this servant-form, Christ as a child was inferior 
also to His own parents, when, according to Scripture, “He was subject” as an infant to His seniors. Why, 
then, heretic, seeing that Christ is both God and man, when He speaketh as man, dost thou calumniate 
God? He in His own person commends our human nature; dost thou dare in Him to asperse the divine? 
Unbelieving and ungrateful as thou art, wilt thou degrade Him who made thee, just for the very reason 
that He is declaring what He became because of thee? For equal as He is with the Father, the Son, by 
whom man was made, became man, in order to be less than the Father: and had He not done so, what 
would have become of man? 


3. May our Lord and Master bring home clearly to our minds the words, “If ye loved me, ye would surely 
rejoice, because I go unto the Father; for the Father is greater than I.” Let us, along with the disciples, 
listen to the Teacher’s words, and not, with strangers, give heed to the wiles of the deceiver. Let us 
acknowledge the twofold substance of Christ; to wit, the divine, in which he is equal with the Father, and 
the human, in respect to which the Father is greater. And yet at the same time both are not two, for Christ 
is one; and God is not a quaternity, but a Trinity. For as the rational soul and the body form but one man, 
so Christ, while both God and man, is one; and thus Christ is God, a rational soul, and a body. In all of 
these we confess Him to be Christ, we confess Him in each. Who, then, is He that made the world? Christ 
Jesus, but in the form of God. Who is it that was crucified under Pontius Pilate? Christ Jesus, but in the 
form of a servant. And so of the several parts whereof He consists as man. Who is He who was not left in 
hell? Christ Jesus, but only in respect of His soul. Who was to rise on the third day, after being laid in the 
tomb? Christ Jesus, but solely in reference to His flesh. In reference, then, to each of these, He is likewise 
called Christ. And yet all of them are not two, or three, but one Christ. On this account, therefore, did He 
say, “If ye loved me, ye would surely rejoice, because I go unto the Father;” for human nature is worthy of 
congratulation, in being so assumed by the only-begotten Word as to be constituted immortal in heaven, 
and, earthy in its nature, to be so sublimated and exalted, that, as incorruptible dust, it might take its seat 
at the right hand of the Father. In such a sense it is that He said He would go to the Father. For in very 
truth He went unto Him, who was always with Him. But His going unto Him and departing from us were 
neither more nor less than His transforming and immortalizing that which He had taken upon Him from 
us in its mortal condition, and exalting that to heaven, by means of which He lived on earth in man’s 
behalf. And who would not draw rejoicing from such a source, who has such love to Christ that he can at 
once congratulate his own nature as already immortal in Christ, and cherish the hope that he himself will 
yet become so through Christ? 


TRACTATE LXXxIX 


CHAPTER XIV. 29-31 


1. Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, had said unto His disciples, “If ye loved me, ye would surely rejoice, 
because I go unto the Father; for the Father is greater than I.” And that He so spake in His servant-form, 
and not in that of God, wherein He is equal with the Father, is well known to faith as it resides in the 
minds of the pious, not as it is feigned by the scornful and senseless. And then He added, “And now I have 
told you before it come to pass, that, when it is come to pass, ye might believe.” What can He mean by 
this, when the fact rather is, that a man ought, before it comes to pass, to believe that which demands his 
belief? For it forms the very encomium of faith when that which is believed is not seen. For what 
greatness is there in believing what is seen, as in those words of the same Lord, when, in reproving a 
disciple, He said, “Because thou hast seen, thou hast believed; blessed are they that see not, and yet 
believe.” And I hardly know whether any one can be said to believe what he sees; for this same faith is 
thus defined in the epistle addressed to the Hebrews: “Now faith is the substance of those that hope, the 
assurance of things not seen.” Accordingly, if faith is in things that are believed, and that, too, in things 
which are not seen, what mean these words of the Lord, “And now I have told you before it come to pass, 
that, when it is come to pass, ye might believe”? Ought He not rather to have said, And now I have told 
you before it come to pass, that ye may believe what, when it is come to pass, ye shall see? For even he 
who was told, “Because thou hast seen, thou hast believed,” did not believe only what he saw; but he saw 
one thing, and believed another: for he saw Him as man, and believed Him to be God. He perceived and 
touched the living flesh, which he had seen in the act of dying, and he believed in the Deity infolded in 
that flesh. And so he believed with the mind what he did not see, by the help of that which was apparent 
to his bodily senses. But though we may be said to believe what we see, just as every one says that he 
believes his own eyes, yet that is not to be mistaken for the faith which is built up by God in our souls; but 
from things that are seen, we are brought to believe in those which are invisible. Wherefore, beloved, in 
the passage before us, when our Lord says, “And now I have told you before it come to pass, that, when it 
is come to pass, ye might believe;” by the words, “when it is come to pass,” He certainly means, that they 
would yet see Him after His death, alive, and ascending to His Father; at the sight of which they should 
then be compelled to believe that He was indeed the Christ, the Son of the living God, seeing He could do 
such a thing, even after predicting it, and also could predict it before He did it: and this they should then 
believe, not with a new, but with an augmented faith; or at least [with a faith] that had been impaired by 


His death, and was now repaired by His resurrection. For it was not that they had not previously also 
believed Him to be the Son of God, but when His own predictions were actually fulfilled in Him, that faith, 
which was still weak at the time of His here speaking to them, and at the time of His death almost ceased 
to exist, sprang up again into new life and increased vigor. 


2. But what says He next? “Hereafter I will not talk much with you; for the prince of this world cometh;” 
and who is that, but the devil? “And hath nothing in me;” that is to say, no sin at all. For by such words He 
points to the devil, as the prince, not of His creatures, but of sinners, whom He here designates by the 
name of this world. And as often as the name of the world is used in a bad sense, He is pointing only to 
the lovers of such a world; of whom it is elsewhere recorded, “Whosoever will be a friend of this world, 
becomes the enemy of God.” Far be it from us, then, so to understand the devil as prince of the world, as 
if he wielded the government of the whole world, that is, of heaven and earth, and all that is in them; of 
which sort of world it was said, when we were lecturing on Christ the Word, “And the world was made by 
Him.” The whole world therefore, from the highest heavens to the lowest earth, is subject to the Creator, 
not to the deserter; to the Redeemer, not to the destroyer; to the Deliverer, not to the enslaver; to the 
Teacher, not to the deceiver. And in what sense the devil is to be understood as the prince of the world, is 
still more clearly unfolded by the Apostle Paul, who, after saying, “We wrestle not against flesh and 
blood,” that is, against men, went on to say, “but against principalities and powers, and the world-rulers of 
this darkness.” For in the very next word he has explained what he meant by “world,” when he added, “of 
this darkness;” so that no one, by the name of the world, should understand the whole creation, of which 
in no sense are fallen angels the rulers. “Of this darkness,” he says, that is, of the lovers of this world: of 
whom, nevertheless, there were some elected, not from any deserving of their own, but by the grace of 
God, to whom he says, “Ye were sometimes darkness; but now are ye light in the Lord.” For all have been 
under the rulers of this darkness, that is, [under the rulers] of wicked men, or darkness, as it were, in 
subjection to darkness: but “thanks be to God, who hath delivered us,” says the same apostle, “from the 
power of darkness, and hath translated us into the kingdom of the Son of His love.” And in Him the prince 
of this world, that is, of this darkness, had nothing; for neither did He come with sin as God, nor had His 
flesh any hereditary taint of sin in its procreation by the Virgin. And, as if it were said to Him, Why, then, 
dost Thou die, if Thou hast no sin to merit the punishment of death? He immediately added, “But that the 
world may know that I love the Father, and as the Father gave me commandment, even so I do: arise, let 
us go hence.” For He was sitting at table with those who were similarly occupied. But “let us go,” He said, 
and whither, but to the place where He, who had nothing in Him deserving of death, was to be delivered 
up to death? But He had the Father’s commandment to die, as the very One of whom it had been foretold, 
“Then I paid for that which I took not away;” and so appointed to pay death to the full, while owing it 
nothing, and to redeem us from the death that was our due. For Adam had seized on sin as a prey, when, 
deceived, he presumptuously stretched forth his hand to the tree, and attempted to invade the 
incommunicable name of that Godhead which was disallowed him, and with which the Son of God was 
endowed by nature, and not by robbery. 


TRACTATE LXxXx 


CHAPTER XV. 1-3 


1. This passage of the Gospel, brethren, where the Lord calls Himself the vine, and His disciples the 
branches, declares in so many words that the Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, is 
the head of the Church, and that we are His members. For as the vine and its branches are of one nature, 
therefore, His own nature as God being different from ours, He became man, that in Him human nature 
might be the vine, and we who also are men might become branches thereof. What mean, then, the words, 
“T am the true vine”? Was it to the literal vine, from which that metaphor was drawn, that He intended to 
point them by the addition of “true”? For it is by similitude, and not by any personal propriety, that He is 
thus called a vine; just as He is also termed a sheep, a lamb, a lion, a rock, a corner-stone, and other 
names of a like kind, which are themselves rather the true ones, from which these are drawn as 
similitudes, not as realities. But when He says, “I am the true vine,” it is to distinguish Himself, doubtless, 
from that [vine] to which the words are addressed: “How art thou turned into sourness, as a strange 
vine?” For how could that be a true vine which was expected to bring forth grapes and brought forth 
thorns? 


2. “Iam,” He says, “the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. Every branch in me that beareth not 
fruit, He taketh away; and every one that beareth fruit, He purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit.” 
Are, then, the husbandman and the vine one? Christ is the vine in the same sense as when He said, “The 
Father is greater than I;” but in that sense wherein He said, “I and my Father are one,” He is also the 
husbandman. And yet not such a one as those, whose whole service is confined to external labor; but such, 
that He also supplies the increase from within. “For neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that 
watereth; but God that giveth the increase.” But Christ is certainly God, for the Word was God; and so He 
and the Father are one: and if the Word was made flesh,—that which He was not before,—He nevertheless 
still remains what He was. And still more, after saying of the Father, as of the husbandman, that He taketh 
away the fruitless branches, and pruneth the fruitful, that they may bring forth more fruit, He straightway 
points to Himself as also the purger of the branches, when He says, “Now ye are clean through the word 
which I have spoken unto you.” Here, you see, He is also the pruner of the branches—a work which 
belongs to the husbandman, and not to the vine; and more than that, He maketh the branches His 
workmen. For although they give not the increase, they afford some help; but not of themselves: “For 
without me,” He says, “ye can do nothing.” And listen, also, to their own confession: “What, then, is 
Apollos, and what is Paul? but ministers by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man. I have 
planted, Apollos watered.” And this, too, “as the Lord gave to every man;” and so not of themselves. In 
that, however, which follows, “but God gave the increase,” He works not by them, but by Himself; for 
work like that exceeds the lowly capacity of man, transcends the lofty powers of angels, and rests solely 
and entirely in the hands of the Triune Husbandman. “Now ye are clean,” that is, clean, and yet still 
further to be cleansed. For, had they not been clean, they could not have borne fruit; and yet every one 
that beareth fruit is purged by the husbandman, that he may bring forth more fruit. He bears fruit 
because he is clean; and to bear more, he is cleansed still further. For who in this life is so clean as not to 
be in need of still further and further cleansing? seeing that, “if we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us; but if we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness;” to cleanse in very deed the clean, that is, the fruitful, 
that they may be so much the more fruitful, as they have been made the cleaner. 


3. “Now ye are clean through the word which I have spoken unto you. Why does He not say, Ye are clean 
through the baptism wherewith ye have been washed, but “through the word which I have spoken unto 
you,” save only that in the water also it is the word that cleanseth? Take away the word, and the water is 
neither more nor less than water. The word is added to the element, and there results the Sacrament, as if 
itself also a kind of visible word. For He had said also to the same effect, when washing the disciples’ feet, 
“He that is washed needeth not, save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit.” And whence has water so 
great an efficacy, as in touching the body to cleanse the soul, save by the operation of the word; and that 
not because it is uttered, but because it is believed? For even in the word itself the passing sound is one 
thing, the abiding efficacy another. “This is the word of faith which we preach,” says the apostle, “that if 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth that Jesus is the Lord, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and 
with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” Accordingly, we read in the Acts of the Apostles, 
“Purifying their hearts by faith;” and, says the blessed Peter in his epistle, “Even as baptism doth also now 
save us, not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience.” “This is the 
word of faith which we preach,” whereby baptism, doubtless, is also consecrated, in order to its 
possession of the power to cleanse. For Christ, who is the vine with us, and the husbandman with the 
Father, “loved the Church, and gave Himself for it.” And then read the apostle, and see what he adds: 
“That He might sanctify it, cleansing it with the washing of water by the word.” The cleansing, therefore, 
would on no account be attributed to the fleeting and perishable element, were it not for that which is 
added, “by the word.” This word of faith possesses such virtue in the Church of God, that through the 
medium of him who in faith presents, and blesses, and sprinkles it, He cleanseth even the tiny infant, 
although itself unable as yet with the heart to believe unto righteousness, and to make confession with the 


mouth unto salvation. All this is done by means of the word, whereof the Lord saith, “Now ye are clean 
through the word which I have spoken unto you.” 


TRACTATE LXxxI 


CHAPTER XV. 4-7 


1. Jesus called Himself the vine, and His disciples the branches, and His Father the husbandman; whereon 
we have already discoursed as we were able. But in the present passage, while still speaking of Himself as 
the vine, and of His branches, or, in other words, of the disciples, He said, “Abide in me, and I in you.” 
They are not in Him in the same kind of way that He is in them. And yet both ways tend to their 
advantage, and not to His. For the relation of the branches to the vine is such that they contribute nothing 
to the vine, but from it derive their own means of life; while that of the vine to the branches is such that it 
supplies their vital nourishment, and receives nothing from them. And so their having Christ abiding in 
them, and abiding themselves in Christ, are in both respects advantageous, not to Christ, but to the 
disciples. For when the branch is cut off, another may spring up from the living root; but that which is cut 
off cannot live apart from the root. 


2. And then He proceeds to say: “As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; no 
more can ye, except ye abide in me.” A great encomium on grace, my brethren,—one that will instruct the 
souls of the humble, and stop the mouths of the proud. Let those now answer it, if they dare, who, 
ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about to establish their own, have not submitted themselves 
unto the righteousness of God. Let the self-complacent answer it, who think they have no need of God for 
the performance of good works. Fight they not against such a truth, those men of corrupt mind, reprobate 
concerning the faith, whose reply is only full of impious talk, when they say: It is of God that we have our 
existence as men, but it is of ourselves that we are righteous? What is it you say, you who deceive 
yourselves, and, instead of establishing freewill, cast it headlong down from the heights of its self 
elevation through the empty regions of presumption into the depths of an ocean grave? Why, your 
assertion that man of himself worketh righteousness, that is the height of your self-elation. But the Truth 
contradicts you, and declares, “The branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine.” Away 
with you now over your giddy precipices, and, without a spot whereon to take your stand, vapor away at 
your windy talk. These are the empty regions of your presumption. But look well at what is tracking your 
steps, and, if you have any sense remaining, let your hair stand on end. For whoever imagines that he is 
bearing fruit of himself is not in the vine, and he that is not in the vine is not in Christ, and he that is not 
in Christ is not a Christian. Such are the ocean depths into which you have plunged. 


3. Ponder again and again what the Truth has still further to say: “I am the vine,” He adds, “ye are the 
branches: he that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit; for without me ye can 
do nothing.” For just to keep any from supposing that the branch can bear at least some little fruit of 
itself, after saying, “the same bringeth forth much fruit,” His next words are not, Without me ye can do 
but little, but “ye can do nothing.” Whether then it be little or much, without Him it is impracticable; for 
without Him nothing can be done. For although, when the branch beareth little fruit, the husbandman 
purgeth it that it may bring forth more; yet if it abide not in the vine, and draw its life from the root, it can 
bear no fruit whatever of itself. And although Christ would not have been the vine had He not been man, 
yet He could not have supplied such grace to the branches had He not also been God. And just because 
such grace is so essential to life, that even death itself ceases to be at the disposal of free-will, He adds, 
“Tf any one abide not in me, he shall be cast forth as a branch, and wither; and they shall gather him, and 
cast him into the fire, and he is burned.” The wood of the vine, therefore, is in the same proportion the 
more contemptible if it abide not in the vine, as it is glorious while so abiding; in fine, as the Lord likewise 
says of them in the prophet Ezekiel, when cut off, they are of no use for any purpose of the husbandman, 
and can be applied to no labor of the mechanic. The branch is suitable only for one of two things, either 
the vine or the fire: if it is not in the vine, its place will be in the fire; and that it may escape the latter, 
may it have its place in the vine. 


4, “If ye abide in me,” He says, “and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you.” For abiding thus in Christ, is there aught they can wish but what will be agreeable to Christ? 
So abiding in the Saviour, can they wish anything that is inconsistent with salvation? Some things, indeed, 
we wish because we are in Christ, and other things we desire because still in this world. For at times, in 
connection with this our present abode, we are inwardly prompted to ask what we know not it would be 
inexpedient for us to receive. But God forbid that such should be given us if we abide in Christ, who, when 
we ask, only does what will be for our advantage. Abiding, therefore, ourselves in Him, when His words 
abide in us we shall ask what we will, and it shall be done unto us. For if we ask, and the doing follows 
not, what we ask is not connected with our abiding in Him, nor with His words which abide in us, but with 
that craving and infirmity of the flesh which are not in Him, and have not His words abiding in them. For 
to His words, at all events, belongs that prayer which He taught, and in which we say, “Our Father, who 
art in heaven.” Let us only not fall away from the words and meaning of this prayer in our petitions, and 
whatever we ask, it shall be done unto us. For then only may His words be said to abide in us, when we do 
what He has commanded us, and love what He has promised. But when His words abide only in the 
memory, and have no place in the life, the branch is not to be accounted as in the vine, because it draws 


not its life from the root. It is to this distinction that the word of Scripture has respect, “and to those that 
remember His commandments to do them.” For many retain them in their memory only to treat them with 
contempt, or even to mock at and assail them. It is not in such as have only some kind of contact, but no 
connection, that the words of Christ abide; and to them, therefore, they will not be a blessing, but a 
testimony against them; and because they are present in them without abiding in them, they are held fast 
by them for the very purpose of being judged according to them at last. 


TRACTATE LXXXxII 
CHAPTER XV. 8-10 


1. The Saviour, in thus speaking to the disciples, commends still more and more the grace whereby we are 
saved, when He says, “Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear very much fruit, and be made my 
disciples.” Whether we say glorified, or made bright, both are the rendering given us of one Greek verb, 
namely doxazein (doxazein). For what is doxa (doxa) in Greek, is in Latin glory. I have thought it worth 
while to mention this, because the apostle says, “If Abraham was justified by works, he hath glory, but not 
before God.” For this is the glory before God, whereby God, and not man, is glorified, when he is justified, 
not by works, but by faith, so that even his doing well is imparted to him by God; just as the branch, as I 
have stated above, cannot bear fruit of itself. For if herein God the Father is glorified, that we bear much 
fruit, and be made the disciples of Christ, let us not credit our own glory therewith, as if we had it of 
ourselves. For of Him is such a grace, and accordingly therein the glory is not ours, but His. Hence also, in 
another passage, after saying, “Let your light so shine before men that they may see your good works;” to 
keep them from the thought that such good works were of themselves, He immediately added, “and may 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.” For herein is the Father glorified, that we bear much fruit, and be 
made the disciples of Christ. And by whom are we so made, but by Him whose mercy hath forestalled us? 
For we are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works. 


2. “As the Father hath loved me,” He says, “so have I loved you: continue ye in my love.” Here, then, you 
see, is the source of our good works. For whence should we have them, were it not that faith worketh by 
love? And how should we love, were it not that we were first loved? With striking clearness is this 
declared by the same evangelist in his epistle: “We love God because He first loved us.” But when He 
says, “As the Father hath loved me, so have I loved you,” He indicates no such equality between our 
nature and His as there is between Himself and the Father, but the grace whereby the Mediator between 
God and men is the man Christ Jesus. For He is pointed out as Mediator when He says, “The Father—me, 
and I—you.” For the Father, indeed, also loveth us, but in Him; for herein is the Father glorified, that we 
bear fruit in the vine, that is, in the Son, and so be made His disciples. 


3. “Continue ye,” He says, “in my love.” How shall we continue? Listen to what follows: “If ye keep my 
commandments, ye shall abide in my love.” Love brings about the keeping of His commandments; but 
does the keeping of His commandments bring about love? Who can doubt that it is love which precedes? 
For he has no true ground for keeping the commandments who is destitute of love. And so, in saying, “If 
ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love,” He shows not the source from which love springs, 
but the means whereby it is manifested. As if He said, Think not that ye abide in my love if ye keep not my 
commandments; for it is only if ye have kept them that ye shall abide. In other words, it will thus be made 
apparent that ye shall abide in my love if ye keep my commandments. So that no one need deceive himself 
by saying that he loveth Him, if he keepeth not His commandments. For we love Him just in the same 
measure as we keep His commandments; and the less we keep them, the less we love. And although, 
when He saith, “Continue ye in my love,” it is not apparent what love He spake of; whether the love we 
bear to Him, or that which He bears to us: yet it is seen at once in the previous clause. For He had there 
said, “So have I loved you;” and to these words He immediately adds, “Continue ye in my love:” 
accordingly, it is that love which He bears to us. What, then, do the words mean, “Continue ye in my love,” 
but just, continue ye in my grace? And what do these mean, “If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide 
in my love,” but, hereby shall ye know that ye shall abide in the love which I bear to you, if ye keep my 
commandments? It is not, then, for the purpose of awakening His love to us that we first keep His 
commandments; but this, that unless He loves us, we cannot keep His commandments. This is a grace 
which lies all disclosed to the humble, but is hid from the proud. 


4. But what are we to make of that which follows: “Even as I have kept my Father’s commandments, and 
abide in His love”? Here also He certainly intended us to understand that fatherly love wherewith He was 
loved of the Father. For this was what He has just said, “As the Father hath loved me, so have I loved you;” 
and then to these He added the words, “Continue ye in my love;” in that, doubtless, wherewith I have 
loved you. Accordingly, when He says also of the Father, “I abide in His love,” we are to understand it of 
that love which was borne Him by the Father. But then, in this case also, is that love which the Father 
bears to the Son referable to the same grace as that wherewith we are loved of the Son: seeing that we on 
our part are sons, not by nature, but by grace; while the Only-begotten is so by nature and not by grace? 
Or is this even in the Son Himself to be referred to His condition as man? Certainly so. For in saying, “As 
the Father hath loved me, so have I loved you,” He pointed to the grace that was His as Mediator. For 
Christ Jesus is the Mediator between God and men, not in respect to His Godhead, but in respect to His 
manhood. And certainly it is in reference to this His human nature that we read, “And Jesus increased in 


wisdom and age, and in favor [grace] with God and men.” In harmony, therefore, with this, we may rightly 
say that while human nature belongs not to the nature of God, yet such human nature does by grace 
belong to the person of the only-begotten Son of God; and that by grace so great, that there is none 
greater, yea, none that even approaches equality. For there were no merits that preceded that assumption 
of humanity, but all His merits began with that very assumption. The Son, therefore, abideth in the love 
wherewith the Father hath loved Him, and so hath kept His commandments. For what are we to think of 
Him even as man, but that God is His lifter up? for the Word was God, the Only-begotten, co-eternal with 
Him that begat; but that He might be given to us as Mediator, by grace ineffable, the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us. 


TRACTATE LXXxIiII 


CHAPTER XV. 11, 12 


1. You have just heard, beloved, the Lord saying to His disciples, “These things have I spoken unto you, 
that my joy might be in you, and that your joy might be full.” And what else is Christ’s joy in us, save that 
He is pleased to rejoice over us? And what is this joy of ours which He says is to be made full, but our 
having fellowship with Him? On this account He had said to the blessed Peter, “If I wash thee not, thou 
shall have no part with me.” His joy, therefore, in us is the grace He hath bestowed upon us: and that is 
also our joy. But over it He rejoiced even from eternity, when He chose us before the foundation of the 
world. Nor can we rightly say that His joy was not full; for God’s joy was never at any time imperfect. But 
that joy of His was not in us: for we, in whom it could be, had as yet no existence; and even when our 
existence commenced, it began not to be in Him. But in Him it always was, who in the infallible truth of 
His own foreknowledge rejoiced that we should yet be His own. Accordingly, He had a joy over us that was 
already full, when He rejoiced in foreknowing and foreordaining us: and as little could there be any fear 
intermingling in that joy of His, lest there should be any possible failure in what He foreknew would be 
done by Himself. Nor, when He began to do what He foreknew that He would do, was there any increase 
to His joy as the expression of His blessedness; otherwise His making of us must have added to His 
blessedness. Be such a supposition, brethren, far from our thoughts; for the blessedness of God was 
neither less without us, nor became greater because of us. His joy, therefore, over our salvation, which 
was always in Him, when He foreknew and foreordained us, began to be in us when He called us; and this 
joy we properly call our own, as by it we, too, shall yet be blessed: but this joy, as it is ours, increases and 
advances, and presses onward perseveringly to its own completion. Accordingly, it has its beginning in the 
faith of the regenerate, and its completion in the reward when they rise again. Such is my opinion of the 
purport of the words, “These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy might be in you, and that your joy 
might be made full:” that mine “might be in you;” that yours “might be made full.” For mine was always 
full, even before ye were called, when ye were foreknown as those whom I was afterwards to call; but it 
finds its place in you also, when ye are transformed into that which I have foreknown regarding you. And 
“that yours may be full:” for ye shall be blessed, what ye are not as yet; just as ye are now created, who 
had no existence before. 


2. “This,” He says, “is my injunction, that ye love one another, as I have loved you.” Whether we call it 
injunction or commandment, both are the rendering of the same Greek word, entole (entole). But He had 
already made this same announcement on a former occasion, when, as ye ought to remember, I repounded 
it to you to the best of my ability. For this is what He says there, “A new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another; as I have loved you, that ye also love one another.” And so the repetition of this 
commandment is its commendation: only that there He said, “A new commandment I give unto you;” and 
here, “This is my commandment:” there, as if there had been no such commandment before; and here, as 
if He had no other commandment to give them. But there it is spoken of as “new,” to keep us from 
persevering in our old courses; here, it is called “mine,” to keep us from treating it with contempt. 


3. But when He said in this way here, “This is my commandment,” as if there were none else, what are we 
to think, my brethren? Is, then, the commandment about that love wherewith we love one another, His 
only one? Is there not also another that is still greater,—that we should love God? Or has God in very truth 
given us such a charge about love alone, that we have no need of searching for others? There are three 
things at least that the apostle commends when he says, “But now abide faith, hope, charity, these three; 
but the greatest of these is charity.” And although in charity, that is, in love, are comprehended the two 
commandments; yet it is here declared to be the greatest only, and not the sole one. Accordingly, what a 
host of commandments are given us about faith, what a multitude about hope! who is there that could 
collect them together, or suffice to number them? But let us ponder the words of the same apostle: “Love 
is the fullness of the law.” And so, where there is love, what can be wanting? and where it is not, what is 
there that can possibly be profitable? The devil believes, but does not love: no one loveth who doth not 
believe. One may, indeed, hope for pardon who does not love, but he hopes in vain; but no one can despair 
who loves. Therefore, where there is love, there of necessity will there be faith and hope; and where there 
is the love of our neighbor, there also of necessity will be the love of God. For he that loveth not God, how 
loveth he his neighbour as himself, seeing that he loveth not even himself? Such an one is both impious 
and iniquitous; and he that loveth iniquity, manifestly loveth not, but hateth his own soul. Let us, 
therefore, be holding fast to this precept of the Lord, to love one another; and then all else that is 
commanded we shall do, for all else we have contained in this. But this love is distinguished from that 


which men bear to one another as such; for in order to mark the distinction, it is added, “as I have loved 
you.” And wherefore is it that Christ loveth us, but that we may be fitted to reign with Christ? With this 
aim, therefore, let us also be loving one another, that we may manifest the difference of our love from that 
of others, who have no such motive in loving one another, because the love itself is wanting. But those 
whose mutual love has the possession of God Himself for its object, will truly love one another; and, 
therefore, even for the very purpose of loving one another, they love God. There is no such love as this in 
all men; for few have this motive for their love one to another, that God may be all in all. 


TRACTATE LXXxIV 


CHAPTER XV. 13 


1. The Lord, beloved brethren, hath defined that fullness of love which we ought to bear to one another, 
when He said: “Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
Inasmuch, then, as He had said before, “This is my commandment, that ye love one another, as I have 
loved you;” and appended to these words what you have just been hearing, “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends;” there follows from this as a consequence, what this 
same Evangelist John says in his epistle, “That as Christ laid down His life for us, even so we also ought to 
lay down our lives for the brethren;” loving one another in truth, as He hath loved us, who laid down His 
life for us. Such also is doubtless the meaning of what we read in the Proverbs of Solomon: “If thou sittest 
down to supper at the table of a ruler, consider wisely what is set before thee; and so put to thy hand, 
knowing that thou art bound to make similar preparations.” For what is the table of the ruler, but that 
from which we take the body and blood of Him who laid down His life for us? And what is it to sit thereat, 
but to approach in humility? And what is it to consider intelligently what is set before thee, but worthily to 
reflect on the magnitude of the favor? And what is it, so to put to thy hand, as knowing that thou art 
bound to make similar preparations, but as I have already said, that, as Christ laid down His life for us, so 
we also ought to lay down our lives for the brethren? For as the Apostle Peter also says, “Christ suffered 
for us, leaving us an example, that we should follow His steps.” This is to make similar preparations. This 
it was that the blessed martyrs did in their burning love; and if we celebrate their memories in no mere 
empty form, and, in the banquet whereat they themselves were filled to the full, approach the table of the 
Lord, we must, as they did, be also ourselves making similar preparations. For on these very grounds we 
do not commemorate them at that table in the same way, as we do others who now rest in peace, as that 
we should also pray for them, but rather that they should do so for us, that we may cleave to their 
footsteps; because they have actually attained that fullness of love, than which, our Lord hath told us, 
there cannot be a greater. For such tokens of love they exhibited for their brethren, as they themselves 
had equally received at the table of the Lord. 


2. But let us not be supposed to have so spoken as if on such grounds we might possibly arrive at an 
equality with Christ the Lord, if for His sake we have undergone witness-bearing even unto blood. He had 
power to lay down His life, and to take it again; but we have no power to live as long as we wish; and die 
we must, however unwilling: He, by dying, straightway slew death in Himself; we, by His death, are 
delivered from death: His flesh saw no corruption; ours, after corruption, shall in the end of the world be 
clothed by Him with incorruption: He had no need of us, in order to work out our salvation; we, without 
Him, can do nothing: He gave Himself as the vine, to us the branches; we, apart from Him, can have no 
life. Lastly, although brethren die for brethren, yet no martyr’s blood is ever shed for the remission of the 
sins of brethren, as was the case in what He did for us; and in this respect He bestowed not on us aught 
for imitation, but something for congratulation. In as far, then, as the martyrs have shed their blood for 
the brethren, so far have they exhibited such tokens of love as they themselves perceived at the table of 
the Lord. (One might imitate Him in dying, but no one could, in redeeming.) In all else, then, that I have 
said, although it is out of my power to mention everything, the martyr of Christ is far inferior to Christ 
Himself. But if any one shall set himself in comparison, I say, not with the power, but with the innocence of 
Christ, and (I would not say) in thinking that he is healing the sins of others, but at least that he has no 
sins of his own, even so far is his avidity overstepping the requirements of the method of salvation; it is a 
matter of considerable moment for him, only he attains not his desire. And well it is that he is admonished 
in that passage of the Proverbs, which immediately goes on to say, “But if thy greed is too great, be not 
desirous of his dainties; for it is better that thou take nothing thereof, than that thou shouldst take more 
than is befitting. For such things,” it is added, “have a life of deceit,” that is, of hypocrisy. For in asserting 
his own sinlessness, he cannot prove, but only pretend, that he is righteous. And so it is said, “For such 
have a deceiving life.” There is only One who could at once have human flesh and be free from sin. 
Appropriately are we commanded that which follows; and such a word and proverb is well adapted to 
human weakness, when it is said, “Lay not thyself out, seeing thou art poor, against him that is rich.” For 
the rich man is Christ, who was never obnoxious to punishment either through hereditary or personal 
debt and is righteous Himself, and justifies others. Lay not thyself out against Him, thou who art so poor, 
that thou art manifestly to the eyes of all the daily beggar that thou art in thy prayer for the remission of 
sins. “But keep thyself,” he says, “from thine own counsel” [“cease from thine own wisdom”—E.V.]. From 
what, but from this delusive presumption? For He, indeed, inasmuch as He is not only man but also God, 
can never be chargeable with evil. “For if thou turn thine eye upon Him, He will nowhere be visible.” 
“Thine eye,” that is, the human eye, wherewith thou distinguishest that which is human; “if thou turn it 
upon Him, He will nowhere be visible,” because He cannot be seen with such organs of sight as are thine. 


“For He will provide Himself wings like an eagle’s, and will depart to the house of His overseer,” from 
which, at all events, He came to us, and found us not such as He Himself was who came. Let us therefore 
love one another, even as Christ hath loved us, and given Himself for us. “For greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” And let us be imitating Him in such a spirit of 
reverential obedience, that we shall never have the boldness to presume on a comparison between Him 
and ourselves. 


TRACTATE LXXxXV 
CHAPTER XV. 14, 15 


1. When the Lord Jesus had commended the love which He manifested toward us in dying for us, and had 
said, “Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends,” He added, “Ye are 
my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.” What great condescension! when one cannot even be a 
good servant unless he do his lord’s commandments; the very means, which only prove men to be good 
servants, He wished to be those whereby His friends should be known. But the condescension, as I have 
termed it, is this, that the Lord condescends to call those His friends whom He knows to be His servants. 
For, to let us know that it is the duty of servants to yield obedience to their master’s commands, He 
actually in another place reproaches those who are servants, by saying, “And why call ye me, Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things that I say?” Accordingly, when ye say Lord, prove what you say by doing my 
commandments. Is it not to the obedient servant that He is yet one day to say, “Well done, thou good 
servant; because thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things: enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord”? One, therefore, who is a good servant, can be both servant and friend. 


2. But let us mark what follows. “Henceforth I call you not servants; for the servant knoweth not what his 
lord doeth.” How, then are we to understand the good servant to be both servant and friend, when He 
says, “Henceforth I call you not servants; for the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth”? He introduces 
the name of friend in such a way as to withdraw that of servant; not as if to include both in the one term, 
but in order that the one should succeed to the place vacated by the other. What does it mean? Is it this, 
that even in doing the Lord’s commandments we shall not be servants? Or this, that then we shall cease to 
be servants, when we have been good servants? And yet who can contradict the Truth, when He says, 
“Henceforth I call you not servants?” and shows why He said so: “For the servant,” He adds, “knoweth not 
what his lord doeth.” Is it that a good and tried servant is not likewise entrusted by his master with his 
secrets? What does He mean, then, by saying, “The servant knoweth not what his lord doeth”? Be it that 
“he knoweth not what he doeth,” is he ignorant also of what he commands? For if he were so, how can he 
serve? Or how is he a servant who does no service? And yet the Lord speaks thus: “Ye are my friends, if ye 
do whatsoever I command you. Henceforth I call you not servants.” Truly a marvellous statement! Seeing 
we cannot serve the Lord but by doing His commandments, how is it that in doing so we shall cease to be 
servants? If I be not a servant in doing His commandments, and yet cannot be in His service unless I so 
do, then, in my very service, I am no longer a servant. 


3. Let us, brethren, let us understand, and may the Lord enable us to understand, and enable us also to do 
what we understand. And if we know this, we know of a truth what the Lord doeth; for it is only the Lord 
that so enables us, and by such means only do we attain to His friendship. For just as there are two kinds 
of fear, which produce two classes of fearers; so there are two kinds of service, which produce two classes 
of servants. There is a fear, which perfect love casteth out; and there is another fear, which is clean, and 
endureth for ever. The fear that lies not in love, the apostle pointed to when he said, “For ye have not 
received the spirit of service again to fear.” But he referred to the clean fear when he said, “Be not high- 
minded, but fear.” In that fear which love casteth out, there has also to be cast out the service along with 
it: for both were joined together by the apostle, that is, the service and the fear, when he said, “For ye 
have not received the spirit of service again to fear.” And it was the servant connected with this kind of 
service that the Lord also had in His eye when He said, “Henceforth I call you not servants; for the 
servant knoweth not what his lord doeth.” Certainly not the servant characterized by the clean fear, to 
whom it is said, “Well done, thou good servant: enter thou into the joy of thy lord;” but the servant who is 
characterized by the fear which love casteth out, of whom He elsewhere saith, “The servant abideth not in 
the house for ever, but the Son abideth ever.” Since, therefore, He hath given us power to become the 
sons of God, let us not be servants, but sons: that, in some wonderful and indescribable but real way, we 
may as servants have the power not to be servants; servants, indeed, with that clean fear which 
distinguishes the servant that enters into the joy of his lord, but not servants with the fear that has to be 
cast out, and which marketh him that abideth not in the house for ever. But let us bear in mind that it is 
the Lord that enableth us to serve so as not to be servants. And this it is that is unknown to the servant, 
who knoweth not what his Lord doeth; and who, when he doeth any good thing, is lifted up as if he did it 
himself, and not his Lord; and so, glories not in the Lord, but in himself, thereby deceiving himself, 
because glorying, as if he had not received. But let us, beloved, in order that we may be the friends of the 
Lord, know what our Lord doeth. For it is He who makes us not only men, but also righteous, and not we 
ourselves. And who but He is the doer, in leading us to such a knowledge? For “we have received not the 
spirit of this world, but the Spirit which is of God, that we might know the things that are freely given to 
us of God.” Whatever good there is, is freely given by Him. And so because this also is good, by Him who 
graciously imparteth all good is this gift of knowing likewise bestowed; that, in respect of all good things 


whatever, he that glorieth may glory in the Lord. But the words that follow, “But I have called you friends; 
for all things that I have heard of my Father I have made known unto you,” are so profound, that we must 
by no means compress them within the limits of the present discourse, but leave them over till another. 


TRACTATE LXXXxVI 


CHAPTER XV. 15, 16 


1. It is a worthy subject of inquiry how these words of the Lord are to be understood, “But I have called 
you friends: for all things that I have heard of my Father I have made known unto you.” For who is there 
that dare affirm or believe that any man knoweth all things that the only-begotten Son hath heard of the 
Father; when there is no one that can comprehend even how He heareth any word of the Father, being as 
He is Himself the only Word of the Father? Nay more, is it not the case that a little afterwards, in this 
same discourse, which He delivered to the disciples between the Supper and His passion, He said, “I have 
yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now”? How, then, are we to understand that He 
made known unto the disciples all that He had heard of the Father, when there are many things that He 
saith not, just because He knows that they cannot bear them now? Doubtless what He is yet to do He says 
that He has done as the same Being who hath made those things which are yet to be. For as He says by 
the prophet, “They pierced my hands and my feet,” and not, They will yet pierce; but speaking as it were 
of the past, and yet predicting what was still in the future: so also in the passage before us He declares 
that He has made known to the disciples all, that He knows He will yet make known in that fullness of 
knowledge, whereof the apostle says, “But when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part 
shall be done away.” For in the same place he adds: “Now I know in part, but then shall I know, even as 
also I am known; and now through a glass in a riddle, but then face to face.” For the same apostle also 
says that we have been saved by the washing of regeneration, and yet declares in another place, “We are 
saved by hope: but hope that is seen is no hope; for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But if we 
hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it.” To a similar purpose it is also said by his 
fellow-apostle Peter, “In whom, though now seeing Him not, ye believe; and in whom, when ye see Him, ye 
shall rejoice with a joy unspeakable and glorious: receiving the reward of faith, even the salvation of your 
souls.” If, then, it is now the season of faith, and faith’s reward is the salvation of our souls; who, in that 
faith which worketh by love, can doubt that the day must come to an end, and at its close the reward be 
received; not only the redemption of our body, whereof the Apostle Paul speaketh, but also the salvation of 
our souls, as we are told by the Apostle Peter? For the felicity springing from both is at this present time, 
and in the existing state of mortality, a matter rather of hope than of actual possession. But this it 
concerns us to remember, that our outward man, to wit the body, is still decaying; but the inward, that is, 
the soul, is being renewed day by day. Accordingly, while we are waiting for the immortality of the flesh 
and salvation of our souls in the future, yet with the pledge we have received, it may be said that we are 
saved already; so that knowledge of all things which the Only-begotten hath heard of the Father we are to 
regard as a matter of hope still lying in the future, although declared by Christ as something He had 
already imparted. 


2. “Ye have not chosen me,” He says, “but I have chosen you.” Grace such as that is ineffable. For what 
were we So long as Christ had not yet chosen us, and we were therefore still destitute of love? For he who 
hath chosen Him, how can he love Him? Were we, think you, in that condition which is sung of in the 
psalm: “I had rather be an abject in the house of the Lord, than dwell in the tents of wickedness”? 
Certainly not. What were we then, but sinful and lost? We had not yet come to believe on Him, in order to 
lead to His choosing us; for if it were those who already believed that He chose, then was He chosen 
Himself, prior to His choosing. But how could He say, “Ye have not chosen me,” save only because His 
mercy anticipated us? Here surely is at fault the vain reasoning of those who defend the foreknowledge of 
God in opposition to His grace, and with this view declare that we were chosen before the foundation of 
the world, because God foreknew that we should be good, but not that He Himself would make us good. 
So says not He, who declares, “Ye have not chosen me.” For had He chosen us on the ground that He 
foreknew that we should be good, then would He also have foreknown that we would not be the first to 
make choice of Him. For in no other way could we possibly be good: unless, forsooth, one could be called 
good who has never made good his choice. What was it then that He chose in those who were not good? 
For they were not chosen because of their goodness, inasmuch as they could not be good without being 
chosen. Otherwise grace is no more grace, if we maintain the priority of merit. Such, certainly, is the 
election of grace, whereof the apostle says: “Even so then at this present time also there is a remnant 
saved according to the election of grace.” To which he adds: “And if by grace, then is it no more of works; 
otherwise grace is no more grace.” Listen, thou ungrateful one, listen: “Ye have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you.” Not that thou mayest say, I am chosen because I already believed. For if thou wert believing 
in Him, then hadst thou already chosen Him. But listen: “Ye have not chosen me.” Not that thou mayest 
say, Before I believed I was already doing good works, and therefore was I chosen. For what good work 
can be prior to faith, when the apostle says, “Whatsoever is not of faith is sin’? What, then, are we to say 
on hearing such words, “Ye have not chosen me,” but that we were evil, and were chosen in order that we 
might be good through the grace of Him who chose us? For it is not by grace, if merit preceded: but it is 
of grace: and therefore that grace did not find, but effected the merit. 


3. See then, beloved, how it is that He chooseth not the good, but maketh those whom He has chosen 


good. “I have chosen you,” He saith, “and appointed you that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and [that] 
your fruit should remain.” And is not that the fruit, whereof He had already said, “Without me ye can do 
nothing”? He hath chosen therefore, and appointed that we should go and bring forth fruit; and no fruit, 
accordingly, had we to induce His choice of us. “That ye should go,” He said, “and bring forth fruit.” We go 
to bring forth, and He Himself is the way wherein we go, and wherein He hath appointed us to go. And so 
His mercy hath anticipated us in all. “And that your fruit,” He saith, “should remain; that whatsoever ye 
shall ask of the Father in my name, He may give it you.” Accordingly let love remain; for He Himself is our 
fruit. And this love lies at present in longing desire, not yet in fullness of enjoyment; and whatsoever with 
that longing desire we shall ask in the name of the only-begotten Son, the Father giveth us. But what is 
not expedient for our salvation to receive, let us not imagine that we ask that in the Saviour’s name: but 
we ask in the name of the Saviour only that which really belongs to the way of salvation. 


TRACTATE LXXxVII 


CHAPTER XV. 17-19 


1. In the Gospel lesson which precedes this one, the Lord had said: “Ye have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you, and appointed you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and [that] your fruit should 
remain; that whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my name, He may give it you.” On these words you 
remember that we have already discoursed, as the Lord enabled us. But here, that is, in the succeeding 
lesson which you have heard read, He says: “These things I command you, that ye love one another.” And 
thereby we are to understand that this is our fruit, of which He had said, “I have chosen you, that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit, and [that] your fruit should remain.” And what He subjoined, “That 
whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my name, He may give it you,” He will certainly give us if we love 
one another; seeing that this very thing He has also given us, in choosing us when we had no fruit, 
because we had chosen Him not; and appointing us that we should bring forth fruit,—that is, that we 
should love one another,—a fruit that we cannot have apart from Him, just as the branches can do nothing 
apart from the vine. Our fruit, therefore, is charity, which the apostle explains to be, “Out of a pure heart, 
and a good conscience, and faith unfeigned.” So love we one another, and so love we God. For it would be 
with no true love that we loved one another, if we loved not God. For every one loves his neighbor as 
himself if he loves God; and if he loves not God, he loves not himself. For on these two commandments of 
love hang all the law and the prophets: this is our fruit. And it is in reference, therefore, to such fruit that 
He gives us commandment when He says, “These things I command you, that ye love one another.” In the 
same way also the Apostle Paul, when wishing to commend the fruit of the Spirit in opposition to the 
deeds of the flesh, posited this as his principle, saying, “The fruit of the Spirit is love;” and then, as if 
springing from and bound up in this principle, he wove the others together, which are “joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” For who can truly rejoice who loves not 
good as the source of his joy? Who can have true peace, if he have it not with one whom he truly loves? 
Who can be long-enduring through persevering continuance in good, save through fervent love? Who can 
be kind, if he love not the person he is aiding? Who can be good, if he is not made so by loving? Who can 
be sound in the faith, without that faith which worketh by love? Whose meekness can be beneficial in 
character, if not regulated by love? And who will abstain from that which is debasing, if he love not that 
which dignifies? Appropriately, therefore, does the good Master so frequently commend love, as the only 
thing needing to be commended, without which all other good things can be of no avail, and which cannot 
be possessed without bringing with it those other good things that make a man truly good. 


2. But alongside of this love we ought also patiently to endure the hatred of the world. For it must of 
necessity hate those whom it perceives recoiling from that which is loved by itself. But the Lord supplies 
us with special consolation from His own case, when, after saying, “These things I command you, that ye 
love one another,” He added, “If the world hate you, know that it hated me before [it hated] you.” Why 
then should the member exalt itself above the head? Thou refusest to be in the body if thou art unwilling 
to endure the hatred of the world along with the Head. “If ye were of the world,” He says, “the world 
would love its own.” He says this, of course, of the whole Church, which, by itself, He frequently also calls 
by the name of the world: as when it is said, “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself.” And 
this also: “The Son of man came not to condemn the world, but that the world through Him might be 
saved.” And John says in his epistle: “We have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: and 
He is the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but also [for those] of the whole world.” The 
whole world then is the Church, and yet the whole world hateth the Church. The world therefore hateth 
the world, the hostile that which is reconciled, the condemned that which is saved, the polluted that which 
is cleansed. 


3. But that world which God is in Christ reconciling unto Himself, which is saved by Christ, and has all its 
sins freely pardoned by Christ, has been chosen out of the world that is hostile, condemned, and defiled. 
For out of that mass, which has all perished in Adam, are formed the vessels of mercy, whereof that world 
of reconciliation is composed, that is hated by the world which belongeth to the vessels of wrath that are 
formed out of the same mass and fitted to destruction. Finally, after saying, “If ye were of the world, the 
world would love its own,” He immediately added, “But because ye are not of the world, but I have chosen 
you out of the world, therefore the world hateth you.” And so these men were themselves also of that 
world, and, that they might no longer be of it, were chosen out of it, through no merit of their own, for no 


good works of theirs had preceded; and not by nature, which through free-will had become totally 
corrupted at its source: but gratuitously, that is, of actual grace. For He who chose the world out of the 
world, effected for Himself, instead of finding, what He should choose: for “there is a remnant saved 
according to the election of grace. And if by grace,” he adds, “then is it no more of works: otherwise grace 
is no more grace.” 


4. But if we are asked about the love which is borne to itself by that world of perdition which hateth the 
world of redemption; we reply, it loveth itself, of course, with a false love, and not with a true. And hence, 
it loves itself falsely, and hates itself truly. For he that loveth wickedness, hateth his own soul. And yet it is 
said to love itself, inasmuch as it loves the wickedness that makes it wicked; and, on the other hand, it is 
said to hate itself, inasmuch as it loves that which causes it injury. It hates, therefore, the true nature that 
is in it, and loves the vice: it hates what it is, as made by the goodness of God, and loves what has been 
wrought in it by free-will. And hence also, if we rightly understand it, we are at once forbidden and 
commanded to love it: thus, we are forbidden, when it is said to us, “Love not the world;” and we are 
commanded, when it is said to us, “Love your enemies.” These constitute the world that hateth us. And 
therefore we are forbidden to love in it that which it loves in itself; and we are enjoined to love in it what 
it hates in itself, namely, the workmanship of God, and the various consolations of His goodness. For we 
are forbidden to love the vice that is in it, and enjoined to love the nature, while it loves the vice in itself, 
and hates the nature: so that we may both love and hate it in a right manner, whereas it loves and hates 
itself perversely. 


TRACTATE LXXXVIIT 


CHAPTER XV. 20, 21 


1. The Lord, in exhorting His servants to endure with patience the hatred of the world, proposes to them 
no greater and better example than His own; seeing that, as the Apostle Peter says, “Christ suffered for 
us, leaving us an example, that we should follow His steps.” And if we really do so, we do it by His 
assistance, who said, “Without me ye can do nothing.” But further, to those to whom He had already said, 
“Tf the world hate you, know that it hated me before [it hated] you,” He now also says in the word you 
have just been hearing, when the Gospel was read, “Remember my word that I said unto you, The servant 
is not greater than his lord: if they have persecuted me, they will also persecute you; if they have kept my 
saying, they will keep yours also.” Now in saying, “The servant is not greater than his lord,” does He not 
clearly indicate how He would have us understand what He had said above, “Henceforth I call you not 
servants”? For, you see, He calleth them servants. For what else can the words imply, “The servant is not 
greater than his lord: if they have persecuted me, they will also persecute you”? It is clear, therefore, that 
when it is said, “Henceforth I call you not servants,” He is to be understood as speaking of that servant 
who abideth not in the house for ever, but is characterized by the fear which love casteth out; whereas, 
when it is here said, “The servant is not greater than his lord: if they have persecuted me, they will also 
persecute you,” that servant is meant who is distinguished by the clean fear which endureth for ever. For 
this is the servant who is yet to hear, “Well done, thou good servant: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


2. “But all these things,” He says, “will they do unto you for my name’s sake, because they know not Him 
that sent me.” And what are “all these things” that “they will do,” but what He has just said, namely, that 
they will hate and persecute you, and despise your word? For if they kept not their word, and yet neither 
hated nor persecuted them; or if they even hated, but did not persecute them: it would not be all these 
things that they did. But “all these things will they do unto you for my name’s sake,”—what else is that but 
to say, they will hate me in you, they will persecute me in you; and your word, just because it is mine, they 
will not keep? For “all these things will they do unto you for my name’s sake:” not for yours, but mine. So 
much the more miserable, therefore, are those who do such things on account of that name, as those are 
blessed who suffer such things in its behalf: as He Himself elsewhere saith, “Blessed are they that suffer 
persecution for righteousness’ sake.” For that is on my account, or “for my name’s sake:” because, as we 
are taught by the apostle, “He is made of God unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and santification, and 
redemption; that, according as it is written, He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” For the wicked do 
such things to the wicked, but not for righteousness’ sake; and therefore both are alike miserable, those 
who do, and those who suffer them. The good also do such things to the wicked: where, although the 
former do so for righteousness’ sake, yet the latter suffer them not on the same behalf. 


3. But some one says, If, when the wicked persecute the good for the name of Christ, the good suffer for 
righteousness’ sake, then surely it is for righteousness’ sake that the wicked do so to them; and if such is 
the case, then also, when the good persecute the wicked for righteousness’ sake, it is for righteousness’ 
sake likewise that the wicked suffer. For if the wicked can assail the good with persecution for the name 
of Christ, why cannot the wicked suffer persecution at the hands of the good on the same account; and 
what is that, but for righteousness’ sake? For if the good act not so on the same account as that on which 
the wicked suffer, because the good do so for righteousness’ sake, while the wicked suffer for 
unrighteousness, so then neither can the wicked act so on the same account as that for which the good 
suffer, because the wicked do so by unrighteousness, while the good suffer for righteousness’ sake. And 
how then will that be true, “All these things will they do unto you for my name’s sake,” when the former 
do it not for the name of Christ, that is, for righteousness’ sake, but because of their own iniquity? Such a 


question is solved in this way, if only we understand the words, “All these things will they do unto you for 
my name’s sake,” as referring entirely to the righteous, as if it had been said, All these things will ye 
suffer at their hands for my name’s sake, so that the words, “they will do unto you,” are equivalent to 
these, Ye will suffer at their hands. But if “for my name’s sake” is to be taken as if He had said, For my 
name’s sake which they hate in you, so also may the other be taken for that righteousness’ sake which 
they hate in you; and in this way the good, when they institute persecution against the wicked, may be 
rightly said to do so both for righteousness’ sake, in their love for which they persecute the wicked, and 
for that wickedness’ sake which they hate in the wicked themselves; and so also the wicked may be said to 
suffer both for the iniquity that is punished in their persons, and for the righteousness which is exercised 
in their punishment. 


4. It may also be inquired, if the wicked also persecute the wicked, just as ungodly princes and judges, 
while they were the persecutors of the godly, certainly also punished murderers and adulterers, and all 
classes of evil-doers whom they ascertained to be acting contrary to the public laws, how are we to 
understand the words of the Lord, “If ye were of the world, the world would love its own”? (ver. 19.) For 
those whom it punisheth cannot be loved by the world, which, we see, generally punisheth the classes of 
crimes mentioned above, save only that the world is both in those who punish such crimes, and in those 
that love them. Therefore that world, which is to be understood as existing in the wicked and ungodly, 
both hateth its own in respect of that section of men in whose case it inflicts injury on the criminal, and 
loveth its own in respect of that other section in whose case it shows favor to its own partners in 
criminality. Hence, “All these things will they do unto you for my name’s sake,” is said either in reference 
to that for the sake of which ye suffer, or to that on account of which they themselves so deal with you, 
because that which is in you they both hate and persecute. And He added, “Because they know not Him 
that sent me.” This is to be understood as spoken of that knowledge of which it is also elsewhere 
recorded, “But to know Thee is perfect intelligence.” For those who with such a knowledge know the 
Father, by whom Christ was sent, can in no wise persecute those whom Christ is gathering; for they also 
themselves are being gathered by Christ along with the others. 


TRACTATE LXXxIX 


CHAPTER XV. 22, 23 


1. The Lord had said above to His disciples, “If they have persecuted me, they will also persecute you; if 
they have kept my saying, they will keep yours also. But all these things will they do unto you for my 
name’s sake, because they know not Him that sent me.” And if we inquire of whom He so spake, we find 
that He was led on to these words from what He had said before, “If the world hate you, know ye that it 
hated me before [it hated] you;” and now in adding, “If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had 
not had sin,” He more expressly pointed to the Jews. Of them, therefore, He also uttered the words that 
precede, for so does the context itself imply. For it is of the same parties that He said, “If I had not come 
and spoken unto them, they had not had sin;” of whom He also said, “If they have persecuted me, they will 
also persecute you; if they have kept my saying, they will keep yours also; but all these things will they do 
unto you for my name’s sake, because they know not Him that sent me;” for it is to these words that He 
also subjoins the following: “If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had not had sin.” The Jews, 
therefore, persecuted Christ, as the Gospel very clearly indicates, and Christ spake to the Jews, not to 
other nations; and it is they, therefore, that He meant to be understood by the world, that hateth Christ 
and His disciples; and, indeed, not those alone, but even these latter were shown by Him to belong to the 
same world. What, then, does He mean by the words, “If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had 
not had sin”? Was it that the Jews were without sin before Christ came to them in the flesh? Who, though 
he were the greatest fool, would say so? But it is some great sin, and not every sin, that He would have to 
be understood, as it were, under the general designation. For this is the sin wherein all sins are included; 
and whosoever is free from it, has all his sins forgiven him: and this it is, that they believed not on Christ, 
who came for the very purpose of enlisting their faith. From this sin, had He not come, they would 
certainly have been free. His advent has become as much fraught with destruction to unbelievers, as it is 
with salvation to those that believe; for He, the Head and Prince of the apostles, has Himself, as it were, 
become what they declared of themselves, “to some, indeed, the savour of life unto life; and to some the 
savor of death unto death.” 


2. But when He went on to say, “But now they have no excuse for their sin,” some may be moved to 
inquire whether those to whom Christ neither came nor spake, have an excuse for their sin. For if they 
have not, why is it said here that these had none, on the very ground that He did come and speak to them? 
And if they have, have they it to the extent of thereby being barred from punishment, or of receiving it in 
a milder degree? To these inquiries, with the Lord’s help and to the best of my capacity, I reply, that such 
have an excuse, not for every one of their sins, but for this sin of not believing on Christ, inasmuch as He 
came not and spake not to them. But it is not in the number of such that those are to be included, to whom 
He came in the persons of His disciples, and to whom He spake by them, as He also does at present; for 
by His Church He has come, and by His Church He speaks to the Gentiles. For to this are to be referred 
the words that He spake, “He that receiveth you, receiveth me;” and, “He that despiseth you, despiseth 
me.” “Or would ye,” says the Apostle Paul, “have a proof of Him that speaketh in me, namely Christ.” 


3. It remains for us to inquire, whether those who, prior to the coming of Christ in His Church to the 
Gentiles and to their hearing of His Gospel, have been, or are now being, overtaken by the close of this 
life, can have such an excuse? Evidently they can, but not on that account can they escape damnation. 
“For as many as have sinned without the law, shall also perish without the law; and as many as have 
sinned in the law, shall be judged by the law.” And these words of the apostle, inasmuch as his saying, 
“they shall perish,” has a more terrible sound than when he says, “they shall be judged,” seem to show 
that such an excuse can not only avail them nothing, but even becomes an additional aggravation. For 
those that excuse themselves because they did not hear, “shall perish without the law.” 


4. But it is also a worthy subject of inquiry, whether those who met the words they heard with contempt, 
and even with opposition, and that not merely by contradicting them, but also by persecuting in their 
hatred those from whom they heard them, are to be reckoned among those in regard to whom the words, 
“they shall be judged by the law,” convey somewhat of a milder sound. But if it is one thing to perish 
without the law, and another to be judged by the law; and the former is the heavier, the latter the lighter 
punishment: such, without a doubt, are not to have their place assigned in that lighter measure of 
punishment; for, so far from sinning in the law, they utterly refused to accept the law of Christ, and, as far 
as in them lay, would have had it altogether annihilated. But those that sin in the law, are such as are in 
the law, that is, who accept it, and confess that it is holy, and the commandment holy, and just, and good; 
but fail through infirmity in fulfilling what they cannot doubt is most righteously enjoined therein. These 
are they in regard to whose fate there may perhaps be some distinction made from the perdition of those 
who are without the law: and yet if the apostle’s words, “they shall be judged by the law,” are to be 
understood as meaning, they shall not perish, what a wonder if it were so! For his discourse was not about 
infidels and believers to lead him to say so, but about Gentiles and Jews, both of whom, certainly, if they 
find not salvation in that Saviour who came to seek that which was lost, shall doubtless become the prey 
of perdition; although it may be said that some shall perish in a more terrible, others in a more mitigated 
sense; in other words, that some shall suffer a heavier, and others a lighter penalty in their perdition. For 
he is rightly said to perish as regards God, whoever is separated by punishment from that blessedness 
which He bestows on His saints, and the diversity of punishments is as great as the diversity of sins; but 
the mode thereof is accounted too deep by divine wisdom for human guessing to scrutinize or express. At 
all events, those to whom Christ came, and to whom He spake, have not, for their great sin of unbelief, 
any such excuse as may enable them to say, We saw not, we heard not: whether it be that such an excuse 
would not be sustained by Him whose judg ments are unsearchable, or whether it would, and that, if not 
for their entire deliverance from damnation, at least for its partial alleviation. 


5. “He that hateth me,” He says, “hateth my Father also.” Here it may be said to us, Who can hate one 
whom he knows not? And certainly before saying, “If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had not 
had sin,” He had said to His disciples, “These things will they do unto you, because they know not Him 
that sent me.” How, then, do they both know not, and hate? For if the notion they have formed of Him is 
not that which He is in Himself, but some unknown conjecture of their own, then certainly it is not Himself 
they are found to hate, but that figment which they devise or rather suspect in their error. And yet, were it 
not that men could hate that which they know not, the Truth would not have asserted both, namely, that 
they both know not, and hate His Father. But such a possibility, if by the Lord’s help we are able to show 
it, cannot be demonstrated at present, as this discourse must now be brought to a close. 


TRACTATE XC 


CHAPTER XV. 23 


1. The Lord says, as you have just been hearing, “He that hateth me, hateth my Father also:” and yet He 
had said a little before, “These things will they do unto you, because they know not Him that sent me.” A 
question therefore arises that cannot be overlooked, how they can hate one whom they know not? For if it 
is not God as He really is, but something else, I know not what, that they suspect or believe Him to be, 
and hate this; then assuredly it is not God Himself that they hate, but the thing they conceive in their own 
erroneous suspicion or baseless credulity; and if they think of Him as He really is, how can they be said to 
know Him not? It may be the case, indeed, with regard to men, that we frequently love those whom we 
have never seen; and in this way it can, on the other hand, be none the less impossible that we should 
hate those whom we have never seen. The report, for instance, whether good or bad, about some 
preacher, leads us not improperly to love or to hate the unknown. But if the report is truthful, how can 
one, of whom we have got such true accounts, be spoken of as unknown? Is it because we have not seen 
his face? And yet, though he himself does not see it, he can be known to no one better than to himself. The 
knowledge of any one, therefore, is not conveyed to us in his bodily countenance, but only lies open to our 
apprehension when his life and character are revealed. Otherwise no one would be able to know himself, 
because unable to see his own face. But surely he knows himself more certainly than he is known to 
others, inasmuch as by inward inspection he can the more certainly see what he is conscious of, what he 
desires, what he is living for; and it is when these are likewise laid open to us, that he becomes truly 
known to ourselves. And as these, accordingly, are commonly brought to us regarding the absent, or even 
the dead, either by hearsay or correspondence, it thus comes about that people whom we have never seen 
by face (and yet of whom we are not entirely ignorant), we frequently either hate or love. 


2. But in such cases our credulity is frequently at fault; for sometimes even history, and still more ordinary 
report, turns out to be false. Yet, it ought to be our concern, in order not to be misled by an injurious 
opinion, seeing we cannot search into the consciences of men, to have a true and certain sentiment about 
things themselves. I mean, that in regard to this or that man, if we know not whether he is immodest or 
modest, we should at all events hate immodesty and love modesty: and if in regard to some one or other 
we know not whether he is unjust or just, we should at any rate love justice and abhor injustice; not such 
things as we erroneously fancy to ourselves, but such as we believingly perceive according to God’s truth, 
the one to be desired, the other to be shunned; so that, when in regard to things themselves we do desire 
what ought to be desired, and utterly avoid what ought to be avoided, we may find pardon for the 
mistaken feelings which we at times, yea, at all times, entertain regarding the actual state of others which 
is hidden from our eyes. For this, I think, has to do with human temptation, without which we cannot pass 
through this life, so that the apostle said, “No temptation should befall you but such as is common to 
man.” For what is so common to man as inability to inspect the heart of man; and therefore, instead of 
scrutinizing its inmost recesses, to suspect for the most part something very different from what is going 
on therein? And although in these dark regions of human realities, that is, of other people’s inward 
thoughts, we cannot clear up our suspicions, because we are only men, yet we ought to restrain our 
judgments, that is, all definite and fixed opinions, and not judge anything before the time, until the Lord 
come, and bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and make manifest the counsels of the hearts; and 
then shall every man have praise of God. When, therefore, we are falling into no error in regard to the 
thing itself, so that there is an accordance with right in our reprobation of vice and approbation of virtue; 
surely, if a mistake is committed in connection with individuals, a temptation so characteristic of man is 
within the scope of forgiveness. 


3. But amid all these darknesses of human hearts, it happens as a thing much to be wondered at and 
mourned over, that one, whom we account unjust, and who nevertheless is just, and in whom, without 
knowing it, we love justice, we sometimes avoid, and turn away from, and hinder from approaching us, 
and refuse to have life and living in common with him; and, if necessity compel the infliction of discipline, 
whether to save others from harm or bring the person himself back to rectitude, we even pursue him with 
a salutary harshness; and so afflict a good man as if he were wicked, and one whom unknowingly we love. 
This takes place if one, for example’s sake, who is modest is believed by us to be the opposite. For, beyond 
doubt, if I love a modest person, he is himself the very object that I love; and therefore I love the man 
himself, and know it not. And if I hate an immodest person, it is on that account, not him that I hate: for he 
is not the thing that I hate; and yet to that object of my love, with whom my heart makes continual abode 
in the love of modesty, I am ignorantly doing an injury, erring as I do, not in the distinction I make 
between virtue and vice, but in the thick darkness of the human heart. Accordingly, as it may so happen 
that a good man may unknowingly hate a good man, or rather loves him without knowing it (for the man 
himself he loves in loving that which is good; for what the other is, is the very thing that he loves); and 
without knowing it, hates not the man himself, but that which he supposes him to be: so may it also be the 
case that an unjust man hates a just man, and, while he opines that he loves one who is unjust like 
himself, unknowingly loves the just man; and yet so long as he believes him to be unjust, he loves not the 
man himself, but that which he imagines him to be. And as it is with another man, so is it also with God. 
For, to conclude, had the Jews been asked if they loved God, what other answer would they have given but 
that they did love Him, and that not with any intentional falsehood, but because erroneously fancying that 
they did so? For how could they love the Father of the truth, who were filled with hatred to the truth 
itself? For they do not wish their own conduct to be condemned, and it is the truth’s task to condemn such 
conduct; and thus they hated the truth as much as they hated their own punishment, which the truth 
awards to such. But they know not that to be the truth which lays its condemnation on such as they: 
therefore they hate that which they know not; and hating it, they certainly cannot but also hate Him of 
whom it is born. And in this way, because they know not the truth, by whose judgment they are 
condemned, as that which is born of God the Father; of a surety also they both know not, and hate [the 
Father] Himself. Miserable men! who, because wishing to be wicked, deny that to be the truth whereby 
the wicked are condemned. For they refuse to own that to be what it is, when they ought themselves to 
refuse to be what they are; in order that, while it remains the same, they may be changed, lest by its 
judgment they fall into condemnation. 


TRACTATE XCI 


CHAPTER XV. 24, 25 


1. The Lord had said, “He that hateth me, hateth my Father also.” For of a certainty he that hateth the 
truth must also hate Him of whom the truth is born; on which subject we have already spoken, as we were 
granted ability. And then He added the words on which we have now to discourse: “If I had not done 
among [in] them the works which none other man did, they had not had sin.” To wit, that great sin 
whereof He also says before, “If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had not had sin.” Their sin 
was that of not believing on Him who thus spake and wrought. For they were not without sin before He so 
spake to them and did such works among them; but this sin of theirs, in not believing on Him, is thus 
specially mentioned because really inclusive in itself of all sins besides. For had they been clear of this 
one, and believed on Him, all else would also have been forgiven. 


2. But what is meant when, after saying, “If I had not done among them works,” He immediately added, 
“which none other man did”? Of a certainty, among all the works of Christ, none seem to be greater than 
the raising of the dead; and yet we know that the same was done by the prophets of olden time. For Elias 
did so; and Elisha also, both when alive in the flesh, and when he lay buried in his sepulchre. For when 
certain men, who were carrying a dead person, had fled thither for refuge from an onset of their enemies, 
and had laid him down therein, he instantly came again to life. And yet there were some works that Christ 
did which none other man did: as, when He fed the five thousand men with five loaves, and the four 
thousand with seven; when He walked on the waters, and gave Peter power to do the same; when He 
changed the water into wine; when He opened the eyes of a man that was born blind, and many besides, 
which it would take long to mention. But we are answered, that others also have done works which even 
He did not, and which no other man has done. For who else save Moses smote the Egyptians with so many 
and mighty plagues, as when He led the people through the parted waters of the sea, when he obtained 
manna for them from heaven in their hunger, and water from the rock in their thirst? Who else save 
Joshua the son of Nun divided the stream of the Jordan for the people to pass over, and by the utterance of 
a prayer to God bridled and stopped the revolving sun? Who save Samson ever quenched his thirst with 
water flowing forth from the jawbone of a dead ass? Who save Elias was carried aloft in a chariot of fire? 
Who save Elisha, as I have just mentioned, after his own body was buried, restored the dead body of 
another to life? Who else besides Daniel lived unhurt amid the jaws of famishing lions, that were shut up 
with him? And who else save the three men Ananias, Azariah, and Mishael, ever walked about unharmed 
in flames that blazed and did not burn? 


3. I pass by other examples, as these I consider to be sufficient to show that some of the saints have done 
wonderful works, which none other man did. But we read of no one whatever of the ancients who cured 
with such power so many bodily defects, and bad states of the health, and troubles of mortals. For, to say 
nothing of those individual cases which He healed, as they occurred, by the word of command, the 
Evangelist Mark says in a certain place: “And at even, when the sun had set, they brought unto Him all 
that were diseased, and them that were possessed with devils. And all the city was gathered together at 
the door. And He healed many that were sick of divers diseases, and cast out many devils.” And Matthew, 
in giving us the same account, has also added the prophetic testimony, when he says: “That it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by Isaiah the prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities, and bare our 
sickness.” In another passage also it is said by Mark: “And whithersoever He entered, into villages, or 
cities, or country, they laid the sick in the streets, and besought Him that they might touch if it were but 
the border of His garment: and as many as touched Him were made whole.” None other man did such 
things in them. For so are we to understand the words in them, not among them, or in their presence; but 
directly in them, because He healed them. For He wished them to understand the works as those which 
not only occasioned admiration, but conferred also manifest healing, and were benefits which they ought 
surely to have requited with love, and not with hatred. He transcends, indeed, the miracles of all besides, 
in being born of a virgin, and in possessing alone the power, both in His conception and birth, to preserve 
inviolate the integrity of His mother: but that was done neither before their eyes nor in them. For the 
knowledge of the truth of such a miracle was reached by the apostles, not through any onlooking that they 
had in common with others, but in the course of their separate discipleship. Moreover, the fact that on the 
third day He restored Himself to life from the very tomb, in the flesh wherein He had been slain, and, 
never thereafter to die, with it ascended into heaven, even surpasses all else that He did: but just as little 
was this done either in the Jews or before their eyes; nor had it yet been done, when He said, “If I had not 
done among them the works which none other man did.” 


4. The works, then, are doubtless those miracles of healing in connection with their bodily complaints 
which He exhibited to such an extent as no one before had furnished amongst them: for these they saw, 
and it is in reproaching them therewith that He proceeds to say, “But now have they both seen and hated 
both me and my Father: but [this cometh to pass] that the word might be fulfilled that is written in their 
law, They hated me without a cause [gratuitously].” He calls it, their law, not as invented by them, but 
given to them: just as we say, “Our daily bread;” which, nevertheless, we ask of God in conjoining the 
words “Give us.” But one hates gratuitously who neither seeks advantage from the hatred nor avoids 
inconvenience: so do the wicked hate the Lord; and so also is He loved by the righteous, that is to say, 
gratuitously [gratis, freely,] inasmuch as they expect no other gifts beyond Himself, for He Himself will be 
all in all. But whoever would be disposed to look for something more profound in the words of Christ, “If I 
had not done among them the works which none other man did” (for although such were done by the 
Father, or the Holy Spirit, yet no one else did them, for the whole Trinity is one and the same in 
substance), he will find that it was He who did it even when some man of God did something similar. For 
in Himself He can do everything by Himself; but without Him no one can do anything. For Christ with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit are not three Gods, but one God, of whom it is written, “Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel, who only doeth wondrous things.” No one else, therefore, really himself did the works which 
He did amongst them; for any one else who did any such works, did them only through His doing. But He 
Himself did them without any doing on their part. 


TRACTATE XCII 


CHAPTER XV. 26, 27 


1. The Lord Jesus, in the discourse which He addressed to His disciples after the supper, when Himself in 
immediate proximity to His passion, and, as it were, on the eve of departure, and of depriving them of His 
bodily presence while continuing His spiritual presence to all His disciples till the very end of the world, 
exhorted them to endure the persecutions of the wicked, whom He distinguished by the name of the 
world: and from which He also told them that He had chosen the disciples themselves, that they might 
know it was by the grace of God they were what they were, and by their own vices they had been what 
they had been. And then His own persecutors and theirs He clearly signified to be the Jews, that it might 
be perfectly apparent that they also were included in the appellation of that damnable world that 
persecuteth the saints. And when He had said of them that they knew not Him that sent Him, and yet 
hated both the Son and the Father, that is, both Him who was sent and Him who sent Him,—of all which 
we have already treated in previous discourses,—He reached the place where it is said, “This cometh to 
pass, that the word might be fulfilled that is written in their law, They hated me without a cause.” And 
then He added, as if by way of consequence, the words whereon we have undertaken at present to 
discourse: “But when the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of 
truth, who proceedeth from the Father, He shall bear witness of me: and ye also shall bear witness, 
because ye have been with me from the beginning.” But what connection has this with what He had just 
said, “But now have they both seen and hated both me and my Father: but that the word might be fulfilled 
that is written in their law, They hated me without a cause”? Was it that the Comforter, when He came, 
even the Spirit of truth, convicted those, who thus saw and hated, by a still clearer testimony? Yea, verily, 
some even of those who saw, and still hated, He did convert, by this manifestation of Himself, to the faith 
that worketh by love. To make this view of the passage intelligible, we recall to your mind that so it 
actually befell. For when on the day of Pentecost the Holy Spirit fell upon an assembly of one hundred and 
twenty men, among whom were all the apostles; and when they, filled therewith were speaking in the 
language of every nation; a goodly number of those who had hated, amazed at the magnitude of the 
miracle (especially when they perceived in Peter’s address so great and divine a testimony borne in behalf 
of Christ, as that He, who was slain by them and accounted amongst the dead, was proved to have risen 
again, and to be now alive), were pricked in their hearts and converted; and so became aware of the 
beneficent character of that precious blood which had been so impiously and cruelly shed, because 
themselves redeemed by the very blood which they had shed. For the blood of Christ was shed so 
efficaciously for the remission of all sins, that it could wipe out even the very sin of shedding it. With this 
therefore in His eye, the Lord said, “They hated me without a cause: but when the Comforter is come, He 
shall bear witness of me;” saying, as it were, They hated me, and slew me when I stood visibly before their 
eyes; but such shall be the testimony borne in my behalf by the Comforter, that He will bring them to 
believe in me when I am no longer visible to their sight. 


2. “And ye also,” He says, “shall bear witness, because ye have been with me from the beginning.” The 
Holy Spirit shall bear witness, and so also shall ye. For, just because ye have been with me from the 
beginning, ye can preach what ye know; which ye cannot do at present, because the fullness of that Spirit 
is not yet present within you. “He therefore shall testify of me, and ye also shall bear witness:” for the love 
of God shed abroad in your hearts by the Holy Spirit, who shall be given unto you, will give you the 
confidence needful for such witness-bearing. And that certainly was still wanting to Peter, when, terrified 
by the question of a lady’s maid, he could give no true testimony; but, contrary to his own promise, was 
driven by the greatness of his fear thrice to deny Him. But there is no such fear in love, for perfect love 
casteth out fear. In fine, before the Lord’s passion, his slavish fear was questioned by a bond-woman; but 
after the Lord’s resurrection, his free love by the very Lord of freedom: and so on the one occasion he was 
troubled, on the other tranquillized; there he denied the One he had loved, here he loved the One he had 
denied. But still even then that very love was weak and straitened, till strengthened and expanded by the 
Holy Spirit. And then that Spirit, pervading him thus with the fullness of richer grace, kindled his hitherto 
frigid heart to such a witness-bearing for Christ, and unlocked those lips that in their previous tremor had 
suppressed the truth, that, when all on whom the Holy Spirit had descended were speaking in the tongues 
of all nations to the crowds of Jews collected around, he alone broke forth before the others in the 
promptitude of his testimony in behalf of the Christ, and confounded His murderers with the account of 
His resurrection. And if any one would enjoy the pleasure of gazing on a sight so charming in its holiness, 
let him read the Acts of the Apostles: and there let him be filled with amazement at the preaching of the 
blessed Peter, over whose denial of his Master he had just been mourning; there let him behold that 
tongue, itself translated from diffidence to confidence, from bondage to liberty, converting to the 
confession of Christ the tongues of so many of His enemies, not one of which he could bear when lapsing 
himself into denial. And what shall I say more? In him there shone forth such an effulgence of grace, and 
such a fullness of the Holy Spirit, and such a weight of most precious truth poured from the lips of the 
preacher, that he transformed that vast multitude of Jews who were the adversaries and murderers of 
Christ into men that were ready to die for His name, at whose hands he himself was formerly afraid to die 
with his Master. All this did that Holy Spirit when sent, who had previously only been promised. And it 
was these great and marvellous gifts of His own that the Lord foresaw, when He said, “They have both 
seen and hated both me and my Father: that the word might be fulfilled that is written in their law, They 
hated me without a cause. But when the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, 
even the Spirit of truth, who proceedeth from the Father, He shall testify of me: and ye also shall bear 
witness.” For He, in bearing witness Himself, and inspiring such witnesses with invincible courage, 
divested Christ’s friends of their fear, and transformed into love the hatred of His enemies. 


TRACTATE XCIII 


CHAPTER XVI. 1-4 


1. In the words preceding this chapter of the Gospel, the Lord strengthened His disciples to endure the 
hatred of their enemies, and prepared them also by His own example to become the more courageous in 
imitating Him: adding the promise, that the Holy Spirit should come to bear witness of Him, and also that 
they themselves could become His witnesses, through the effectual working of His Spirit in their hearts. 
For such is His meaning when He saith, “He shall bear witness of me, and ye also shall bear witness.” 
That is to say, because He shall bear witness, ye also shall bear witness: He in your hearts, you in your 
voices; He by inspiration, you by utterance: that the words might be fulfilled, “Their sound hath gone forth 
into all the earth.” For it would have been to little purpose to have exhorted them by His example, had He 
not also filled them with His Spirit. Just as we see that the Apostle Peter, after having heard His words, 
when He said, “The servant is not greater than his lord: if they have persecuted me, they will also 
persecute you;” and seen that already fulfilled in Him, wherein, had example been sufficient, he ought to 
have imitated the patient endurance of his Lord, yet succumbed and fell into denial, as utterly unable to 
bear what He saw his Master enduring. But when he really received the gift of the Holy Spirit, he 
preached Him whom he had denied; and whom he had been afraid to confess, he had no fear now in 
openly proclaiming. Already, indeed, had he been sufficiently taught by example to know what was proper 
to be done; but not yet was he inspired with the power to do what he knew: he had got instruction to 
stand, but not the strength to keep him from falling. But after this was supplied by the Holy Spirit, he 
preached Christ even to the death, whom, in his fear of death, he had previously denied. And so the Lord 
in this succeeding chapter, on which we have now to address you, saith, “These things have I spoken unto 
you, that ye should not be offended.” As it is sung in the psalm, “Great peace have they who love Thy law, 
and nothing shall offend them.” Properly enough, therefore, with the promise of the Holy Spirit, by whose 
operation in their hearts they should be made His witnesses, He added, “These things have I spoken unto 
you, that ye should not be offended.” For when the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit given unto us, they have great peace who love God’s law, so that nothing may offend them. 


2. And then He expressly declares what they were to suffer: “They shall put you out of the synagogues.” 
But what harm was it for the apostles to be expelled from the Jewish synagogues, as if they were not to 
separate themselves therefrom, although no one expelled them? Doubtless He meant to announce with 
reprobation, that the Jews would refuse to receive Christ, from whom they as certainly would refuse to 
withdraw; and so it would come to pass that the latter, who could not exist without Him, would also be 
cast out along with Him by those who would not have Him as their place of abode. For certainly, as there 
was no other people of God than that seed of Abraham, they would, had they only acknowledged and 
received Christ, have remained as the natural branches in the olive tree; nor would the churches of Christ 
have been different from the synagogues of the Jews, for they would have been one and the same, had 
they also desired to abide in Him. But having refused, what remained but that, continuing themselves out 
of Christ, they put out of the synagogues those who would not abandon Christ? For having received the 
Holy Spirit, and so become His witnesses, they would certainly not belong to the class of whom it is said: 
“Many of the chief rulers of the Jews believed on Him; but for fear of the Jews they dared not confess Him, 
lest they should be put out of the synagogue: for they loved the praise of men more than the praise of 
God.” And so they believed on Him, but not in the way He wished them to believe when He said: “How can 
ye believe, who expect honor one of another, and seek not the honor that cometh from God only?” It is, 
therefore, with those disciples who so believe in Him, that, filled with the Holy Spirit, or, in other words, 
with the gift of divine grace, they no longer belong to those who, “ignorant of the righteousness of God, 
and going about to establish their own, have not submitted themselves to the righteousness of God;” nor 
to those of whom it is said, “They loved the praise of men more than the praise of God:” that the prophecy 
harmonizes, which finds its fulfillment in their own case: “They shall walk, O Lord, in the light of Thy 
countenance: and in Thy name shall they rejoice all the day; and in Thy righteousness shall they be 
exalted: for Thou art the glory of their strength.” Rightly enough is it said to such, “They shall cast you out 
of the synagogues;” that is, they who “have a zeal for God, but not according to knowledge;” because, 
‘Ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about to establish their own,” they expel those who are 
exalted, not in their own righteousness, but in God’s, and have no cause to be ashamed at being expelled 
by men, since He is the glory of their strength. 


3. Finally, to what He had thus told them, He added the words: “But the hour cometh, that whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doeth God service: and these things will they do unto you, because they have 
not known the Father, nor me.” That is to say, they have not known the Father, nor His Son, to whom they 
think they will be doing service in slaying you. Words which the Lord added in the way of consolation to 
His own, who should be driven out of the Jewish synagogues. For it is in thus announcing beforehand what 
evils they would have to endure for their testimony in His behalf, that He said, “They will put you out of 
the synagogues.” Nor does He say, And the hour cometh, that whosoever killeth you will think that he 
doeth God service. What then? “But the hour cometh:” just in the way He would have spoken, were He 
foretelling them of something good that would follow such evils. What, then, does He mean by the words, 
“They will put you out of the synagogues: but the hour cometh”? As if He would have gone on to say this: 
They, indeed, will scatter you, but I will gather you; or, They shall, indeed, scatter you, but the hour of 
your joy cometh. What, then, has the word which He uses, “but the hour cometh,” to do here, as if He 


were going on to promise them comfort after their tribulation, when apparently He ought rather to have 
said, in the form of continuous narration, And the hour cometh? But He said not, And it cometh, although 
predicting the approach of one tribulation after another, instead of comfort after tribulation. Could it have 
been that such a separation from the synagogues would so discompose them, that they would prefer to 
die, rather than remain in this life apart from the Jewish assemblies? Far surely would those be from such 
discomposure, who were seeking, not the praise of men, but of God. What, then, of the words, “They will 
put you out of the synagogues: but the hour cometh;” when apparently He ought rather to have said, And 
the hour cometh, “that whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth God service”? For it is not even said, 
But the hour cometh that they shall kill you, as if implying that their comfort for such a separation would 
be found in the death that would befall them; but “The hour cometh,” He says, “that whosoever killeth you 
will think that he doeth God service.” On the whole, I do not think He wished to convey any further 
meaning than that they might understand and rejoice that they themselves would gain so many to Christ, 
by being driven out of the Jewish congregations, that it would be found insufficient to expel them, and 
they would not suffer them to live for fear of all being converted by their preaching to the name of Christ, 
and so turned away from the observance of Judaism, as if it were the very truth of God. For so ought we to 
understand the reference of His words to the Jews, when He said of them, “They will put you out of the 
synagogues.” For the witnesses, in other words, the martyrs of Christ, were likewise slain by the Gentiles: 
they, however, thought not that it was to the true God, but to their own false deities, that they were doing 
service when they so acted. But every Jew that slew the preachers of Christ reckoned that he was doing 
God serv ice; believing as he did that all who were converted to Christ were deserting the God of Israel. 
For it was also by the same reasoning that they were incited to the murder of Christ Himself: because 
their own words on this subject have also been put on record. “Ye perceive that the whole world is gone 
after him: “If we let him live, the Romans will come, and take away both our place and nation.” And those 
of Caiaphas: “It is expedient for us that one man should die for the people, and not that the whole nation 
should perish.” And accordingly in this address He sought by His own example to stimulate His disciples, 
to whom He had just been saying, “If they have persecuted me, they will also persecute you;” that as in 
slaying Him they thought they had done God a service, so also would it be in reference to them. 


4. Such, then, is the meaning of these words: “They will put you out of the synagogues;” but have no fear 
of solitude: inasmuch as, when separated from their assembly, you will assemble so many in my name, 
that they, in very fear lest the temple, that was with them, and all the sacraments of the old law, should be 
deserted, will slay you: actually, in thus shedding your blood, full of the notion that they are doing God 
service. An illustration surely of the apostle’s words, “They have a zeal for God, but not according to 
knowledge;” when they imagine that they are doing God service in slaying His servants. Appalling 
mistake! Is it thus thou wouldst please God by striking down the God-pleaser; and is the living temple of 
God by thy blows laid level with the ground, that God’s temple of stone may not be deserted? Accursed 
blindness! But it is in part that it has happened to Israel, that the fullness of the Gentiles might come in: 
in part, I say, and not totally, has it happened. For not all, but only some of the branches have been broken 
off, that the wild olive might be ingrafted. For just at the time when the disciples of Christ, filled with the 
Holy Spirit, were speaking in the tongues of all nations, and performing many divine miracles, and 
scattering divine utterances on every side, Christ, even though slain, was so beloved, that His disciples, 
when expelled from the congregations of the Jews, gathered into a congregation of their own a vast 
multitude of those very Jews, and had no fear of being left to solitude. Whereupon, accordingly, the others, 
reprobate and blind, being inflamed with wrath, and having a zeal of God, but not according to 
knowledge, and believing that they were doing God service, put them to death. But He, who was slain for 
them, gathered those together; just as He had also, before He was slain, instructed them in what was to 
happen, lest their minds, left ignorant and unprepared, should be cast into trouble by evils, however 
transient, that were unexpected and unprovided for; but rather by knowing of them beforehand, and 
sustaining them with patience, might be led onward to everlasting blessing. For that such was the cause 
of His making these announcements to them beforehand, is shown also by His words that followed: “But 
these things have I told you, that, when their time shall come, ye may remember that I told you of them.” 
Their hour was an hour of darkness, a midnight hour. But the Lord commanded His loving-kindness in the 
daytime, and made them sing of it in the night: when the Jewish night threw no confusion of darkness into 
the day of the Christians, separated as it was from themselves; and when that which could slay the flesh 
had no power to darken their faith. 


TRACTATE XCIV 


CHAPTER XVI. 4-7 


1. When the Lord Jesus had foretold His disciples the persecutions they would have to suffer after His 
departure, He went on to say: “And these things I said not unto you at the beginning, because I was with 
you; but now I go my way to Him that sent me.” And here the first thing we have to look at is, whether He 
had not previously foretold them of the sufferings that were to come. And the three other evangelists 
make it sufficiently clear that He had uttered such predictions prior to the approach of the supper: which 
was over, according to John, when He spake, and added, “And these things I said not unto you at the 
beginning, because I was with you.” Are we, then, to settle such a question in this way, that they, too, tell 
us that He was near His passion when He said these things? Then it was not when He was with them at 
the beginning that He so spake, for He was on the very eve of departing, and proceeding to the Father: 


and so also, even according to these evangelists, it is strictly true what is here said, “And these things I 
said not unto you at the beginning.” But what are we to do with the credibility of the Gospel according to 
Matthew, who relates that such announcements were made to them by the Lord, not only when He was on 
the eve of sitting down with His disciples to the passover supper, but also at the beginning, when the 
twelve apostles are for the first time expressed by name, and sent forth on the work of God? What, then, is 
the meaning of what He says here, “And these things I said not unto you at the beginning, because I was 
with you;” but that what He says here of the Holy Spirit who was to come to them, and to bear witness, 
when they should have such ills to endure, this He said not unto them at the beginning, because He was 
with themselves? 


2. The Comforter then, or Advocate (for both form the interpretation of the Greek word, paraclete), had 
become necessary on Christ’s departure: and therefore He had not spoken of Him at the beginning, when 
He was with them, because His own presence was their comfort; but on the eve of His own departure it 
behoved Him to speak of His coming, by whom it would be brought about that with love shed abroad in 
their hearts they would preach the word of God with all boldness; and with Him inwardly bearing witness 
with them of Christ, they also should bear witness, and feel it to be no cause of stumbling when their 
Jewish enemies put them out of the synagogues, and slew them, with the thought that they were doing 
God service; because the charity beareth all things, which was to be shed abroad in their hearts by the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. In this, therefore, is the whole meaning to be found, that He was to make them His 
martyrs, that is, His witnesses through the Holy Spirit; so that by His effectual working within them, they 
would endure the hardships of all kinds of persecution, and, set aglow at that divine fire, lose none of 
their warmth in the love of preaching. “These things,” therefore, He says, “have I told you, that, when 
their time shall come, ye may remember that I told you of them” (ver. 4). These things, I say, I have told 
you, not merely because ye shall have to endure such things, but because, when the Comforter is come, 
He shall bear witness of me, that ye may not keep them back through fear, and by whom ye yourselves 
shall also be enabled to bear witness. “And these things I said not unto you at the beginning, because I 
was with you,” and I myself was your comfort through my bodily presence exhibited to your human 
senses, and which, as infants, ye were able to comprehend. 


3. “But now I go my way to Him that sent me; and none of you,” He says, “asketh me, Whither goest 
Thou?” He means that His departure would be such that none would ask Him of that which they should 
see taking place in broad daylight before their eyes: for previously to this they had asked Him whither He 
was going, and had been answered that He was going whither they themselves could not then come. Now, 
however, He promises that He will go away in such a manner that none of them shall ask Him whither He 
goes. For a cloud received Him when He ascended up from their side; and of His going into heaven they 
made no verbal inquiry, but had ocular evidence. 


4. “But because I have said these things unto you,” He adds, “sorrow hath filled your heart.” He saw, 
indeed, what effect these words of His were producing in their hearts; for having not yet within them the 
spiritual consolation, which they were afterwards to have by the Holy Spirit, what they still saw 
objectively in Christ they were afraid of losing; and because they could have no doubt they were about to 
lose Him whose announcements were always true, their human feelings were saddened, because their 
carnal view of Him was to be left a blank. But He knew what was most expedient for them, because that 
inward sight, wherewith the Holy Spirit was yet to comfort them, was undoubtedly superior; not by 
bringing a human body into the bodies of those who saw, but by infusing Himself into the hearts of those 
who believed. And then He adds, “Nevertheless I tell you the truth, it is expedient for you that I go away. 
For if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send Him unto you:” as if 
He had said, It is expedient for you that this form of a servant be taken away from you; as the Word made 
indeed flesh I dwell among you; but I would not that ye should continue to love me carnally, and, content 
with such milk, desire to remain infants always. “It is expedient for you that I go away: for if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you.” If I withdraw not the tender nutriment wherewith I have nourished 
you, ye will acquire no keen relish of solid food; if ye adhere in a carnal way to the flesh, ye will not have 
room for the Spirit. For what is this, “If I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I 
depart, I will send Him unto you”? Was it that He could not send Him while located here Himself? Who 
would venture to say so? Neither was it, that where He was, thence the Other had withdrawn, or that He 
had so come from the Father as that He did not still abide with the Father. And still further, how could He, 
even when having His own abode on earth, be unable to send Him, who we know came and remained 
upon Him at His baptism; yea, more, from whom we know that He was never separable? What does it 
mean, then, “If I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you;” but that ye cannot receive the Spirit 
so long as ye continue to know Christ after the flesh? Hence one who had already been made a partaker of 
the Spirit says, “Though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we [Him] no 
more.” For now even the very flesh of Christ he did not know in a carnal way, when brought to a spiritual 
knowledge of the Word that had been made flesh. And such, doubtless, did the good Master wish to 
intimate, when He said, “If I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send 
Him unto you.” 


5. But with Christ’s bodily departure, both the Father and the Son, as well as the Holy Spirit, were 
spiritually present with them. For had Christ departed from them in such a sense that it would be in His 
place, and not along with Him, that the Holy Spirit would be present in them, what becomes of His 


promise when He said, “Lo, I am with you always, even to the end of the world;” and, I and the Father 
“will come unto him, and will make Our abode with him;” seeing that He also promised that He would 
send the Holy Spirit in such a way that He would be with them for ever? In this way it was, on the other 
hand, that seeing they were yet out of their present carnal or animal condition to become spiritual, with 
undoubted certainty also were they yet to have in a more comprehensive way both the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. But in no one are we to believe that the Father is present without the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, or the Father and the Son without the Holy Spirit, or the Son without the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, or the Holy Spirit without the Father and the Son, or the Father and the Holy Spirit without 
the Son; but wherever any one of Them is, there also is the Trinity, one God. But here the Trinity had to be 
suggested in such a way that, although there was no diversity of essence, yet the personal distinction of 
each one separately should be presented to notice; where those who have a right understanding can never 
imagine a separation of natures. 


6. But that which follows, “And when He is come, He will convince the world of sin, and of righteousness, 
and of judgment: of sin, indeed, because they believe not on me; but of righteousness, because I go to the 
Father, and ye shall see me no more; and of judgment, because the prince of this world is judged” (vers. 8- 
11); as if it were sin simply not to believe on Christ; and as if it were very righteousness not to see Christ; 
and as if that were the very judgment, that the prince of this world, that is, the devil, is judged: all this is 
very obscure, and cannot be included in the present discourse, lest brevity only increase the obscurity; 
but must rather be deferred till another occasion for such explanation as the Lord may enable us to give. 


TRACTATE XCV 


CHAPTER XVI. 8-11 


1. The Lord, when promising that He would send the Holy Spirit, said, “When He is come, He will reprove 
the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment.” What does it mean? Is it that the Lord Jesus 
Christ did not reprove the world of sin, when He said, “If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had 
not had sin; but now they have no cloak for their sin”? And that no one may take it to his head to say that 
this applied properly to the Jews, and not to the world, did He not say in another place, “If ye were of the 
world, the world would love his own”? Did He not reprove it of righteousness, when He said, “O righteous 
Father, the world hath not known Thee”? And did He not reprove it of judgment when He declared that He 
would say to those on the left hand, “Depart ye into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels”? And many other passages are to be found in the holy evangel, where Christ reproveth the world 
of these things. Why is it, then, He attributeth this to the Holy Spirit, as if it were His proper prerogative? 
Is it that, because Christ spake only among the nation of the Jews, He does not appear to have reproved 
the world, inasmuch as one may be understood to be reproved who actually hears the reprover; while the 
Holy Spirit, who was in His disciples when scattered throughout the whole world, is to be understood as 
having reproved not one nation, but the world? For mark what He said to them when about to ascend into 
heaven: “It is not for you to know the times or the moments, which the Father hath put in His own power. 
But ye shall receive the power of the Holy Spirit, that cometh upon you: and ye shall be witnesses unto me 
in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” Surely this is to 
reprove the world. But would any one venture to say that the Holy Spirit reproveth the world through the 
disciples of Christ, and that Christ Himself doth not, when the apostle exclaims, “Would ye receive a proof 
of Him that speaketh in me, namely Christ?” And so those, surely, whom the Holy Spirit reproveth, Christ 
reproveth likewise. But in my opinion, because there was to be shed abroad in their hearts by the Holy 
Spirit that love which casteth out the fear, that might have hindered them from venturing to reprove the 
world which bristled with persecutions, therefore it was that He said, “He shall reprove the world:” as if 
He would have said, He shall shed abroad love in your hearts, and, having your fear thereby expelled, ye 
shall have freedom to reprove. We have frequently said, however, that the operations of the Trinity are 
inseparable; but the Persons needed to be set forth one by one, that not only without separating Them, 
but also without confounding Them together, we may have a right understanding both of Their Unity and 
Trinity. 


2. He next explains what He has said “of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment.” “Of sin indeed,” He 
says, “because they have believed not on me.” For this sin, as if it were the only one, He has put before 
the others; because with the continuance of this one, all others are retained, and in the removal of this, 
the others are remitted. “But of righteousness,” He adds, “because I go to the Father, and ye shall see me 
no more.” And here we have to consider in the first place, if any one is rightly reproved of sin, how he may 
also be rightly reproved of righteousness. For if a sinner ought to be reproved just because he is a sinner, 
will any one imagine that a righteous man is also to be reproved because he is righteous? Surely not. For 
if at any time a righteous man also is reproved, he is rightly reproved on this account, that, according to 
Scripture, “There is not a just man upon earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not.” And accordingly, when a 
righteous man is reproved, he is reproved of sin, and not of righteousness. Since in that divine utterance 
also, where we read, “Be not made righteous over-much,” there is notice taken, not of the righteousness 
of the wise man, but of the pride of the presumptuous. The man, therefore, that becomes “righteous over- 
much,” by that very excess becomes unrighteous. For he makes himself righteous over-much who says 
that he has no sin, or who imagines that he is made righteous, not by the grace of God, but by the 
sufficiency of his own will: nor is he righteous through living righteously, but is rather self-inflated with 
the imagination of being what he is not. By what means, then, is the world to be reproved of 
righteousness, if not by the righteousness of believers? Accordingly, it is convinced of sin, because it 
believeth not on Christ; and it is convinced of the righteousness of those who do believe. For the very 
comparison with believers is itself a reproving of unbelievers. And this the exposition itself sufficiently 
indicates. For in wishing to open up what He has said, He adds, “Of righteousness, because I go to the 
Father, and ye shall see me no more.” He does not say, And they shall see me no more; that is, those of 
whom He had said, “because they have believed not on me.” Of them He spake, when expounding what 
He denominated sin, in the words, “because they have believed not on me;” but when expounding what 
He called righteousness, whereof the world is convicted, He turned to those to whom He was speaking, 
and said, “because I go to the Father, and ye shall see me no more.” Wherefore it is of its own sins, but of 
others’ righteousness, that the world is convicted, just as darkness is reproved by the light: “For all 
things,” says the apostle, “that are reproved, are made manifest by the light.” For the magnitude of the 
evil chargeable on those who do not believe, may be made apparent not only by itself, but also by the 
goodness of those who do believe. And since the cry of unbelievers usually is, How can we believe what 
we do not see? so the righteousness of unbelievers just required this very definition, “Because I go to the 
Father, and ye shall see me no more.” For blessed are they who see not, and yet do believe. For of those 
also who saw Christ, the faith in Him that met with commendation was not that they believed what they 
saw, namely, the Son of man; but that they believed what they did not see, namely, the Son of God. But 
after His servant-form was itself also withdrawn from their view, then in every respect was the word truly 
fulfilled, “The just liveth by faith.” For “faith,” according to the definition in the Epistle to the Hebrews, “is 


the confidence of those that hope, the conviction of things that are not seen.” 


3. But how are we to understand, “Ye shall see me no more”? For He saith not, I go to the Father, and ye 
shall not see me, so as to be understood as referring to the interval of time when He would not be seen, 
whether short or long, but at all events terminable; but in saying, “Ye shall see me no more,” as if a truth 
announced beforehand that they would never see Christ in all time coming. Is this the righteousness we 
speak of, never to see Christ, and yet to believe on Him; seeing that the faith whereby the just liveth is 
commended on the very ground of believing that the Christ whom it seeth not meanwhile, it shall see 
some day? Once more, in reference to this righteousness, are we to say that the Apostle Paul was not 
righteous when confessing that He had seen Christ after His ascension into heaven, which was 
undoubtedly the time of which He had already said, “Ye shall see me no more”? Was Stephen, that hero of 
surpassing renown, not righteous in the spirit of this righteousness, who, when they were stoning him, 
exclaimed, “Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing on the right hand of God”? 
What, then, is meant by “I go to the Father, and ye shall see me no more,” but just this, As I am while with 
you now? For at that time He was still mortal in the likeness of sinful flesh. He could suffer hunger and 
thirst, be wearied, and sleep; and this Christ, that is, Christ in such a condition, they were no more to see 
after He had passed from this world to the Father; and such, also, is the righteousness of faith, whereof 
the apostle says, “Though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him no 
more.” This, then, He says, will be your righteousness whereof the world shall be reproved, “because I go 
to the Father, and ye shall see me no more:” seeing that ye shall believe in me as in one whom ye shall not 
see; and when ye shall see me as I shall be then, ye shall not see me as I am while with you meanwhile; ye 
shall not see me in my humility, but in my exaltation; nor in my mortality, but in my eternity; nor at the 
bar, but on the throne of judgment: and by this faith of yours, in other words, your righteousness, the Holy 
Spirit will reprove an unbelieving world. 


4. He will also reprove it “of judgment, because the prince of this world is judged.” Who is this, save he of 
whom He saith in another place, “Behold, the prince of the world cometh, and shall find nothing in me;” 
that is, nothing within his jurisdiction, nothing belonging to him; in fact, no sin at all? For thereby is the 
devil the prince of the world. For it is not of the heavens and of the earth, and of all that is in them, that 
the devil is prince, in the sense in which the world is to be understood, when it is said, “And the world was 
made by Him;” but the devil is prince of that world, whereof in the same passage He immediately 
afterwards subjoins the words, “And the world knew Him not;” that is, unbelieving men, wherewith the 
world through its utmost extent is filled: among whom the believing world groaneth, which He, who made 
the world, chose out of the world; and of whom He saith Himself, “The Son of man came not to judge the 
world, but that the world through Him might be saved.” He is the judge by whom the world is condemned, 
the helper whereby the world is saved: for just as a tree is full of foliage and fruit, or a field of chaff and 
wheat, so is the world full of believers and unbelievers. Therefore the prince of this world, that is, the 
prince of the darkness thereof, or of unbelievers, out of whose hands that world is rescued, to which it is 
said, “Ye were at one time darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord:” the prince of this world, of whom 
He elsewhere saith, “Now is the prince of this world cast out,” is assuredly judged, inas much as he is 
irrevocably destined to the judgment of everlasting fire. And so of this judgment, by which the prince of 
the world is judged, is the world reproved by the Holy Spirit; for it is judged along with its prince, whom it 
imitates in its own pride and impiety. “For if God,” in the words of the Apostle Peter, “spared not the 
angels that sinned, but thrust them into prisons of infernal darkness, and gave them up to be reserved for 
punishment in the judgment,” how is the world otherwise than reproved of this judgment by the Holy 
Spirit, when it is in the Holy Spirit that the apostle so speaketh? Let men, therefore, believe in Christ, that 
they be not convicted of the sin of their own unbelief, whereby all sins are retained: let them make their 
way into the number of believers, that they be not convicted of the righteousness of those, whom, as 
justified, they fail to imitate: let them beware of that future judgment, that they be not judged with the 
prince of the world, whom, judged as he is, they continue to imitate. For the unbending pride of mortals 
can have no thought of being spared itself, as it is thus called to think with terror of the punishment that 
overtook the pride of angels. 


TRACTATE XCVI 


CHAPTER XVI. 12, 13 


1. In this portion of the holy Gospel, where the Lord says to His disciples, “I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now,” there meets us first this subject of needful inquiry, how it was 
that He said a little before, “All things that I have heard of my Father I have made known unto you,” and 
yet says here, “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” But how it was that 
He spake of what He had not yet done as if it were done, just as the prophet testifies that God has made 
those things which are still to come, when He says, “Who hath made those things which are still to come,” 
we have already explained as well as we could when dealing with those words themselves. Now, however, 
you are perhaps wishing to know what those things were which the apostles were then unable to bear. But 
which of us would venture to assert his own present capacity for what they wanted the ability to receive? 
And on this account you are neither to expect me to tell you things which perhaps I could not comprehend 
myself were they told me by another; nor would you be able to bear them, even were I talented enough to 
let you hear of things that are above your comprehension. It may be, indeed, that some among you are fit 


enough already to comprehend things which are still beyond the grasp of others; and if not all about 
which the divine Master said, “I have yet many things to say unto you,” yet perhaps some of them: but 
what they were which He Himself thus omitted to tell them, it would be rash to have even the wish to 
presume to say. For at that time the apostles were not yet fitted even to die for Christ, when He said to 
them, “Ye cannot follow me now,” and when the very foremost of them, Peter, who had presumptuously 
declared that he was already able, met with a different experience from what he anticipated: and yet 
afterwards a countless number both of men and women, boys and girls, youths and maidens, old and 
young, were crowned with martyrdom; and the sheep were found able for that which, when the Lord 
spake these words, the shepherds were still unable to bear. Ought, then, those sheep to have been asked, 
in that extremity of trial, when required to contend for the truth even unto death, and to shed their blood 
for the name or doctrine of Christ;—ought they, I say, to have been asked, Which of you would venture to 
account himself ready for martyrdom, for which Peter was still unfitted, even when taught face to face by 
the Lord Himself? In the same way, therefore, one may say that Christian people, even when desiring to 
hear, ought not to be told what those things are of which the Lord then said, “I have yet many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” If the apostles were still unable, much more so are ye: 
although it may be that many now can bear what Peter then could not, in the same way as many are able 
to be crowned with martyrdom which at that time was still beyond the power of Peter, more especially 
that now the Holy Spirit has been sent, as He was not then, of whom He went on immediately to add the 
words, “Howbeit when He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He will teach you all truth,” thereby showing of a 
certainty that they could not bear what He had still to say, because the Holy Spirit had not yet come upon 
them. 


2. Well, then, let us grant that it is so, that many can now bear those things when the Holy Spirit has been 
sent, which could not then, prior to His coming, be borne by the disciples: do we on that account know 
what it is that He would not say, as we should know it were we reading or hearing it as uttered by 
Himself? For it is one thing to know whether we or you could bear it; but quite another to know what it is, 
whether able to be borne or not. But when He Himself was silent about such things, which of us could say, 
It is this or that? Or if he venture to say it, how will he prove it? For who could manifest such vanity or 
recklessness as when saying what he pleased to whom he pleased, even though true, to affirm without any 
divine authority that it was the very thing which the Lord on that occasion refused to utter? Which of us 
could do such a thing without incurring the severest charge of rashness,—a thing which gets no 
countenance from prophetic or apostolic authority? For surely if we had read any such thing in the books 
confirmed by canonical authority, which were written after our Lord’s ascension, it would not have been 
enough to have read such a statement, had we not also read in the same place that this was actually one 
of those things which the Lord was then unwilling to tell His disciples, because they were unable to bear 
them. As if, for example, I were to say that the words which we read at the opening of this Gospel, “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God; the same was in the 
beginning with God:” and those which follow, because they were written afterwards, and yet without any 
mention of their being uttered by the Lord Jesus when He was here in the flesh, but were written by one 
of His apostles, to whom they were revealed by His Spirit, were some of those which the Lord would not 
then utter, because the disciples were unable to bear them; who would listen to me in making so rash a 
statement? But if in the same passage where we read the one we were also to read the other, who would 
not give due credence to such an apostle? 


3. But it seems to me also very absurd to say that the disciples could not then have borne what we find 
recorded, about things invisible and of profoundest import, in the apostolic epistles, which were written in 
after days, and of which there is no mention that the Lord uttered them when His visible presence was 
with them. For why could they not bear then what is now read in their books, and borne by every one, 
even though not understood? Some things there are, indeed, in the Holy Scriptures which unbelieving 
men both have no understanding of when they read or hear them, and cannot bear when they are read or 
heard: as the pagans, that the world was made by Him who was crucified; as the Jews, that He could be 
the Son of God, who broke up their mode of observing the Sabbath; as the Sabellians, that the Father, and 
Son, and Holy Spirit are a Trinity; as the Arians, that the Son is equal to the Father, and the Holy Spirit to 
the Father and Son; as the Photinians, that Christ is not only man like ourselves, but God also, equal to 
God the Father; as the Manicheans, that Christ Jesus, by whom we must be saved, condescended to be 
born in the flesh and of the flesh of man: and all others of divers perverse sects, who can by no means 
bear whatever is found in the Holy Scriptures and in the Catholic faith that stands out in opposition to 
their errors, just as we cannot bear their sacrilegious vaporings and mendacious insanities. For what else 
is it not to be able to bear, but not to retain in our minds with calmness and composure? But what of all 
that has been written since our Lord’s ascension with canonical truth and authority, is it not read and 
heard with equanimity by every believer, and catechumen also, before in his baptism he receive the Holy 
Spirit, even although it is not yet understood as it ought to be? How then, could not the disciples bear any 
of those things which were written after the Lord’s ascension, even though the Holy Spirit was not yet 
sent to them, when now they are all borne by catechumens prior to their reception of the Holy Spirit? For 
although the sacramental privileges of believers are not exhibited to them, it does not therefore happen 
that they cannot bear them; but in order that they may be all the more ardently desired by them, they are 
honorably concealed from their view. 


4. Wherefore, beloved, you need not expect to hear from us what the Lord then refrained from telling His 


disciples, because they were still unable to bear them: but rather seek to grow in the love that is shed 
abroad in your hearts by the Holy Spirit who is given unto you; that, fervent in spirit, and loving spiritual 
things, you may be able, not by any sign apparent to your bodily eyes, or any sound striking on your bodily 
ears, but by the inward eyesight and hearing, to become acquainted with that spiritual light and that 
spiritual word which carnal men are unable to bear. For that cannot be loved which is altogether 
unknown. But when what is known, in however small a measure, is also loved, by the self-same love one is 
led on to a better and fuller knowledge. If, then, you grow in the love which the Holy Spirit spreads 
abroad in your hearts, “He will teach you all truth;” or, as other codices have it, “He will guide you in all 
truth:” as it is said, “Lead me in Thy way, O Lord, and I will walk in Thy truth.” So shall the result be, that 
not from outward teachers will you learn those things which the Lord at that time declined to utter, but be 
all taught of God; so that the very things which you have learned and believed by means of lessons and 
sermons supplied from without regarding the nature of God, as incorporeal, and unconfined by limits, and 
yet not rolled out as a mass of matter through infinite space, but everywhere whole and perfect and 
infinite, without the gleaming of colors, without the tracing of bodily outlines, without any markings of 
letters or succession of syllables,—your minds themselves may have the power to perceive. Well, now, I 
have just said something which is perhaps of that same character, and yet you have received it; and you 
have not only been able to bear it, but have also listened to it with pleasure. But were that inward 
Teacher, who, while still speaking in an external way to the disciples, said, “I have still many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now,” wishing to speak inwardly to us of what I have said of the 
incorporeal nature of God in the same way as He speaks to the angels, who always behold the face of the 
Father, we should still be unable to bear them. Accordingly, when He says, “He will teach you all truth,” or 
“will guide you into all truth,” I do not think the fulfillment is possible in any one’s mind in this present life 
(for who is there, while living in this corruptible and soul-oppressing body, that can know all truth, when 
even the apostle says, “We know in part”?), but because it is effected by the Holy Spirit, of whom we have 
now received the earnest, that we shall attain also to the actual fullness of knowledge: whereof it is said 
by the same apostle, “But then face to face;” and, “Now I know in part, but then shall I know even as also 
I am known;” not as a thing which he knows fully in this life, but which, as a thing that would still be 
future on to the attainment of that perfection, the Lord promised us through the love of the Spirit, when 
He said, “He will teach you all truth,” or “will guide you unto all truth.” 


5. As these things are so, beloved, I warn you in the love of Christ to beware of impure seducers and sects 
of obscene filthiness, whereof the apostle says, “But it is a shame even to speak of those things which are 
done of them in secret:” lest, when they begin to teach their horrible impurities, which no human ear 
whatever can bear, they declare them to be the very things whereof the Lord said, “I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now;” and assert that it is the Holy Spirit’s agency that makes 
such impure and detestable things possible to be borne. The evil things which no human modesty 
whatever can endure are of one kind, and of quite another are the good things which man’s little 
understanding is unable to bear: the former are wrought in unchaste bodies, the latter are beyond the 
reach of all bodies; the one is perpetrated in the filthiness of the flesh, the other is scarcely perceivable by 
the pure mind. “Be ye therefore renewed in the spirit of your mind,” and “understand what is the will of 
God, which is good, and acceptable, and perfect;” that, “rooted and grounded in love, ye may be able to 
comprehend, with all saints, what is the length, and breadth, and height, and depth, even to know the love 
of Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye may be filled with all the fullness of God.” For in such a way 
will the Holy Spirit teach you all truth, when He shall shed abroad that love ever more and more largely in 
your hearts. 


TRACTATE XCVII 


CHAPTER XVI. 12, 13 (CONTINUED) 


1. The Holy Spirit, whom the Lord promised to send to His disciples, to teach them all the truth which, at 
the time He was speaking to them, they were unable to bear: of the which Holy Spirit, as the apostle says, 
we have now received “the earnest,” an expression whereby we are to understand that His fullness is 
reserved for us till another life: that Holy Spirit, therefore, teacheth believers also in the present life, as 
far as they can severally apprehend what is spiritual; and enkindles a growing desire in their breasts, 
according as each one makes progress in that love, which will lead him both to love what he knows 
already, and to long after what still remains to be known: so that those very things which he has some 
notion of at present, he may know that he is still ignorant of, as they are yet to be known in that life which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man hath perceived. But were the inner Master wishing 
at present to say those things in such a way of knowing, that is, to unfold and make them patent to our 
mind, our human weakness would be unable to bear them. Whereof you remember, beloved, that I have 
already spoken, when we were occupied with the words of the holy Gospel, where the Lord says, “I have 
yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” Not that in these words of the Lord we 
should be suspecting an over-fastidious concealment of no one knows what secrets, which might be 
uttered by the Teacher, but could not be borne by the learner, but those very things which in connection 
with religious doctrine we read and write, hear and speak of, as within the knowledge of such and such 
persons, were Christ willing to utter to us in the self-same way as He speaks of them to the holy angels, in 
His own Person as the only-begotten Word of the Father, and co-eternal with Him, where are the human 
beings that could bear them, even were they already spiritual, as the apostles still were not when the Lord 


so spoke to them, and as they afterwards became when the Holy Spirit descended? For, of course, 
whatever may be known of the creature, is less than the Creator Himself, who is the supreme and true 
and unchangeable God. And yet who keeps silence about Him? Where is His name not found in the 
mouths of readers, disputants, inquirers, respondents, adorers, singers, all sorts of haranguers, and lastly 
even of blasphemers themselves? And although no one keeps silence about Him, who is there that 
apprehends Him as He is to be understood, although He is never out of the mouths and the hearing of 
men? Who is there, whose keenness of mind can even get near Him? Who is there that would have known 
Him as the Trinity, had not He Himself desired so to become known? And what man is there that now 
holds his tongue about that Trinity; and yet what man is there that has any such idea of it as the angels? 
The very things, therefore, that are incessantly being uttered off-hand and openly about the eternity, the 
truth, the holiness of God, are understood well by some, and badly by others: nay rather, are understood 
by some, and not understood at all by others. For he that understands in a bad way, does not understand 
at all. And in the case even of those by whom they are understood in a right sense, by some they are 
perceived with less, by others with greater mental vividness, and by none on earth are apprehended as 
they are by the angels. In the very mind, therefore, that is to say, in the inner man, there is a kind of 
growth, not only in order to the transition from milk to solid food, but also to the taking of food itself in 
still larger and larger measure. But such growth is not in the way of a space-covering mass of matter, but 
in that of an illuminated understanding; because that food is itself the light of the understanding. In order, 
then, to your growth and apprehension of God, and in order that your apprehension may keep full pace 
with your ever-advancing growth, you ought to be addressing your prayer, and turning your hope, not to 
the teacher whose voice only reaches your ears, that is, who plants and waters only by outside labor, but 
to Him who giveth the increase. 


2. Accordingly, as I have admonished you in my last sermon, take heed, those of you specially who are still 
children and have need of a milk diet, of turning a curious ear to men, who have found occasion for self- 
deception and the deceiving of others in the words of the Lord, “I have yet many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now,” in order to the discovery of that which is unknown, while you still have 
minds that are incompetent to discriminate between the true and the false; and most especially on 
account of the obscene lewdnesses which Satan has instilled, by God’s permission, into unstable and 
carnal souls, for this end, that His judgments may everywhere be objects of terror, and that pure 
discipline may best manifest its sweetness in contrast with the impurities of wickedness; and that honor 
may be given to Him, and fear and modesty of demeanor assumed by every one, who has either been kept 
from falling into such evils by His kingly power, or been raised out of them by His uplifting hand. Beware, 
with fear and prayer, of rushing into that mystery of Solomon’s, where “the woman that is foolish and 
brazen-faced, and become destitute of bread,” invites the passers-by with the words, “Come and make a 
pleasant feast on hidden bread, and the sweetness of stolen waters.” For the woman thus spoken of is the 
vanity of the impious, who, utterly senseless as they are, fancy that they know something, just as was said 
of that woman, that she had “become destitute of bread;” who, though destitute of a single loaf, promises 
loaves; in other words, though ignorant of the truth, she promises the knowledge of the truth. But it is 
bread of a hidden character she promises, and which she declares is partaken of with pleasure, as well as 
the sweetness of stolen waters; in order that what is publicly forbidden to be uttered or believed in the 
Church, may be listened to and acted upon with willingness and relish. For by such secrecy profane 
teachers give a kind of seasoning to their poisons for the curious, that thereby they may imagine that they 
learn something great, because counted worthy of holding a secret, and may imbibe the more sweetly the 
folly which they regard as wisdom, the hearing of which, as a thing prohibited, they are represented as 
stealing. 


3. Hence the system of magical arts commends its nefarious rites to those who are deceived, or ready to 
be so, by a sacrilegious curiosity. Hence, also, those unlawful divinations by the inspection of the entrails 
of slain animals, or of the cries and flights of birds, or of multiform demoniacal signs, are distilled by 
converse with abandoned wretches into the ears of persons who are on the brink of destruction. And it is 
because of these unlawful and punishable secrets that the woman mentioned above is styled not merely 
“foolish,” but also “audacious.” But such things are alien not only to the reality, but to the very name of 
our religion. And what shall we say of this foolish and brazen-faced woman seasoning, as she does, so 
many wicked heresies, and serving up so many detestable fables with Christian forms of expression? 
Would that they were only such as are found in theatres, whether as the subjects of song or dancing, or 
turned into ridicule by a mimicking buffoonery; and not, some of them, such as makes us grieve at the 
foolishness, while wondering at the audacity that could have contrived them, against God! And yet all 
these utterly senseless heretics, who wish to be styled Christians, attempt to color the audacities of their 
devices, which are perfectly ahorrent to every human feeling, with the chance presented to them of that 
gospel sentence uttered by the Lord, “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now:” as if these were the very things which the apostles could not then bear, and as if the Holy Spirit had 
taught them what the unclean spirit, with all the length he can carry his audacity, blushes to teach and to 
preach in broad daylight. 


4. It is such whom the apostle foresaw through the Holy Spirit, when he said: “For the time will come 
when they will not endure sound doctrine; but after their own lusts shall they heap to themselves 
teachers, having itching ears; and they shall turn away their ears from the truth, and shall be turned unto 
fables.” For that mentioning of secrecy and theft, whereof it is said, “Partake with pleasure of hidden 


bread and the sweetness of stolen waters,” creates an itching in those who listen with ears that are 
lusting after spiritual fornication, just as by a kind of itching also of desire in the flesh the soundness of 
chastity is corrupted. Hear, therefore, how the apostle foresaw such things, and gave salutary admonition 
about avoiding them, when he said, “Shun profane novelties of words; for they increase unto much 
ungodliness, and their speech insinuates itself as doth a cancer.” He did not say novelties of words merely; 
but added, “profane.” For there are also novelties of words in perfect harmony with religious doctrine, as 
is told us in Scripture of the very name of Christians, when it began to be used. For it was in Antioch that 
the disciples were first called Christians after the Lord’s ascension, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles: 
and certain houses were afterwards called by the new names of hospices and monasteries; but the things 
themselves existed prior to their names, and are confirmed by religious truth, which also forms their 
defense against the wicked. In opposition also to the impiety of Arian heretics, they coined the new term, 
Patris Homousios; but there was nothing new signified by such a name; for what is called Homousios is 
just this: “I and my Father are one,” to wit, of one and the same substance. For if every novelty were 
profane, as little should we have it said by the Lord, “A new commandment I give unto you;” nor would the 
Testament be called New, nor the new song be sung throughout the whole earth. But there is profanity in 
the novelties of words, when it is said by “the foolish and audacious woman, Come and enjoy the tasting of 
hidden bread, and the sweetness of stolen waters.” From such enticing words of false science the apostle 
also gives his prohibitory warning, in the passage where he says, “O Timothy, keep that which is 
committed to thy trust, avoiding profane novelties of expression, and oppositions of science falsely so 
called; which some professing, have erred concerning the faith.” For there is nothing that these men so 
love as to profess science, and to deride as utter silliness faith in those verities which the young are 
enjoined to believe. 


5. But some one will say, Have spiritual men nothing in the matter of doctrine, which they are to say 
nothing about to the carnal, but to speak out upon to the spiritual? If I shall answer, They have not, I shall 
be immediately met with the words of the Apostle Paul in his Epistle to the Corinthians: “I could not speak 
unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal. As unto babes in Christ I have given you milk to drink, and 
not meat to eat: for hitherto ye were not able; neither yet now are ye able; for ye are yet carnal;” and with 
these, “We speak wisdom among them that are perfect;” and with these also, “Comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual: but the natural man perceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness 
unto him.” The meaning of all this, in order that these words of the apostle may no longer lead to the 
hankering after secrets through the profane novelties of verbiage, and that what ought always to be 
shunned by the spirit and body of the chaste may not be asserted as only unable to be borne by the carnal, 
we Shall, with the Lord’s permission, make the subject of dissertation in another discourse, so that for the 
time we may bring the present to a close. 


TRACTATE XCVIII 
CHAPTER XVI. 12, 13 (CONTINUED) 


1. From the words of our Lord, where He says, “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now,” there arose a difficult question, which I recollect to have put off, that it might be handled 
afterwards at greater leisure, because my last discourse had reached its proper limits, and required to be 
brought to a close. And now, accordingly, as we have time to redeem our promise, let us take up its 
discussion as the Lord Himself shall grant us ability, who put it into our heart to make the proposal. And 
the question is this: Whether spiritual men have aught in doctrine which they should withhold from the 
carnal, but declare to the spiritual. For if we shall say, They have not, we shall meet with the reply, What, 
then, is to be made of the words of the apostle in writing to the Corinthians: “I could not speak unto you 
as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal. As unto babes in Christ, I have given you milk to drink, and not meat 
to eat: for hitherto ye were not able; neither yet now are ye able; for ye are yet carnal?” But if we say, 
They have, we have cause to fear and take heed, lest under such a pretext detestable doctrines be taught 
in secret, and under the name of spiritual, as things which cannot be understood by the carnal, may seem 
not only capable of being whitewashed by plausible excuses, but deserving also to be lauded in preaching. 


2. In the first place, then, your Charity ought to know that it is Christ Himself as crucified, wherewith the 
apostle says that he has fed those who are babes as with milk; but His flesh itself, in which was witnessed 
His real death, that is, both His real wounds when transfixed and His blood when pierced, does not 
present itself to the minds of the carnal in the same manner as to that of the spiritual, and so to the 
former it is milk, and to the latter it is meat; for if they do not hear more than others, they understand 
better. For the mind has not equal powers of perception even for that which is equally received by both in 
faith. And so it happens that the preaching of Christ crucified, by the apostle, was at once to the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and to the Gentiles foolishness; and to those who are called, both Jews and Greeks, the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God;” but to the carnal, as babes who held it only as a matter of faith, 
and to the spiritual, as those of greater capacity, who perceived it as a matter of understanding; to the 
former, therefore, as a milk-draught, to the latter as solid food: not that the former knew it in one way out 
in the world at large, and the latter in another way in their secret chambers; but that what both heard in 
the same measure when it was publicly spoken, each apprehended in his own measure. For inasmuch as 
Christ was crucified for the very purpose of shedding His blood for the remission of sins, and of divine 
grace being thereby commended in the passion of His Only-begotten, that no one should glory in man, 


what understanding had they of Christ crucified who were still saying, “I am of Paul”? Was it such as Paul 
himself had, who could say, “But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ”? In regard, therefore, even to Christ crucified, he himself found food in proportion to his own 
capacity, and nourished them with milk in accordance with their infirmity. And still further, knowing that 
what he wrote to the Corinthians might doubtless be understood in one way by those who were still babes, 
and differently by those of greater capacity, he said, “If any one among you is a prophet, or spiritual, let 
him acknowledge that the things that I write unto you are the commandment of the Lord; but if any man 
be ignorant, let him be ignorant.” Assuredly he would have the knowledge of the spiritual to be 
substantial, wherever not only faith had found a suitable abode, but a certain power of understanding was 
possessed; and whereby such believed those very things which as spiritual they likewise acknowledged. 
But “let him be ignorant,” he says, who “is ignorant;” because it was not yet revealed to him to know that 
which he believes. When this takes place in a man’s mind, he is said to be known of God; for it is God who 
endows him with this power of understanding, as it is elsewhere said, “But now, knowing God, or rather, 
being known of God.” For it was not then that God first knew those who were foreknown and chosen 
before the foundation of the world; but then it was that He made them to know Himself. 


3. Having ascertained this, therefore, at the outset, that the very things, which are equally heard by the 
spiritual and the carnal, are received by each according to the slender measure of his own capacity,—by 
some as babes, by others as those of riper years,—by one as milk nourishment, by another as solid food,— 
there seems no necessity for any matters of doctrine being retained in silence as secrets, and concealed 
from infant believers, as things to be spoken of apart to those who are older, or possessed of a riper 
understanding; and let us regard it as needful to act thus, just because of the words of the apostle, “I 
could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal.” For even this very statement of his, that he 
knew nothing among them but Jesus Christ and Him crucified, he could not speak unto them as unto 
spiritual, but as unto carnal; because even that they were not able to receive as spiritual. But all who were 
spiritual among them received with spiritual understanding the very same truths which the others only 
heard as carnal; and in this way may we understand the words, “I could not speak unto you as unto 
spiritual, but as unto carnal,” as if he said, What I did speak, ye could not receive as spiritual, but as 
carnal. For “the natural man”—that is, the man whose wisdom is of a mere human kind, and is called 
natural [literally, soulish] from the soul, and carnal from the flesh, because the complete man consists of 
soul and flesh—”perceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God;” that is, the measure of grace bestowed on 
believers by the cross of Christ, and thinks that all that is effected by that cross is to provide us with an 
example for our imitation in contending even to death for the truth. For if men of this type, who have no 
desire to be aught else than men, knew how it is that Christ crucified is “made of God unto us wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption, that, according as it is written, He that glorieth, 
let him glory in the Lord,” they would doubtless no longer glory in man, nor say in a carnal spirit, “I am of 
Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas;” but in a spiritual way, “I am of Christ.” 


4. But the question is still further raised by what we read in the Epistle to the Hebrews: “When now for 
the time ye ought to be teachers, ye have need again to be taught which be the first principles of the 
oracles of God; and are become such as have need of milk, and not of strong meat. For every one that 
useth milk hath no experience in the word of righteousness; for he is a babe. But strong meat belongeth to 
them that are perfect, even those who by habit have their senses exercised to distinguish good from evil.” 
For here we see, as if clearly defined, what he calls the strong meat of the perfect; and which is the same 
as that which he writes to the Corinthans, “We speak wisdom among them that are perfect.” But who it 
was that he wished in this passage to be understood as perfect, he proceeded to indicate in the words, 
“Even those who by habit have their senses exercised to distinguish good from evil.” Those, therefore, 
who, through a weak and undisciplined mind, are destitute of this power, will certainly, unless enabled by 
what may be called the milk of faith to believe both the invisible things which they see not, and the 
comprehensible things which they do not yet comprehend, be easily seduced by the promise of science to 
vain and sacrilegious fables: so as to think both of good and evil only under corporeal forms, and to have 
no idea of God Himself save as some sort of body, and be able only to view evil as a substance; while there 
is rather a kind of falling away from the immutable Substance in the case of all mutable substances, which 
were made out of nothing by the immutable and supreme substance itself, which is God. And assuredly 
whoever not only believes, but also through the exercised inner senses of his mind understands, and 
perceives, and knows this, there is no longer cause for fear that he will be seduced by those who, while 
accounting evil to be a substance uncreated by God, make God Himself a mutable substance, as is done by 
the Manicheans, or any other pests, if such there be, that fall into similar folly. 


5. But to those who are still babes in mind, and who as carnal, the apostle says, require to be nourished 
with milk, all discoursing on such a subject, wherein we deal not only with the believing, but also with the 
understanding and the knowing of what is spoken, must be burdensome, as being still unable to perceive 
such things, and be more fitted to oppress than to feed them. Whence it comes to pass that the spiritual, 
while not altogether silent on such subjects to the carnal, because of the Catholic faith which is to be 
preached to all, yet do not so handle them as, in their wish to simplify them to understandings that are 
still deficient in capacity, to bring their discourse on the truth into disrepute, rather than the truth that is 
in their discourse within the perceptions of their hearers. Accordingly in his Epistle to the Colossians he 
says: “And though I be absent in the flesh, yet am I with you in the spirit, joying and beholding your order, 
and that which is lacking in your faith in Christ.” And in that to the Thessalonians: “Night and day,” he 


says, “praying more abundantly, that we might see your face, and might perfect that which is lacking in 
your faith.” Here we are, of course, to understand those who were under such primary catechetical 
instruction, as implied their nourishment with milk and not with strong meat; of the former of which there 
is mention made in the Epistle to the Hebrews of an abundant supply for such as nevertheless he would 
now have had to be feeding on solid food. Accordingly he says: “Therefore leaving the word of the 
beginning of Christ, let us have regard to the completion; not laying again the foundation of repentance 
from dead works, and of faith toward God, of the doctrine of the baptismal font, and of the laying on of 
hands, and of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal judgment.” This is the copious supply of milk, 
without which even they cannot live, who have already indeed their reason sufficiently in use to enable 
them to believe, but who cannot distinguish good from evil, so as to be not only a matter of faith, but also 
of understanding (which belongs to the department of solid food). But when he includes doctrine also in 
his description of the milk, it is that which has been delivered to us in the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. 


6. But let us be far from supposing that there is any contrariety between this milk and the food of spiritual 
things that has to be received by the sound understanding, and which was wanting to the Colossians and 
Thessalonians, and had still to be supplied. For the supply of the deficiency implies no disapproval of that 
which existed. For even in the very food that we take, so far is there from being any contrariety between 
milk and solid food, that the latter itself becomes milk, in order to make it suitable to babes, whom it 
reaches through the medium of the mother’s or the nurse’s body; so did also mother Wisdom herself, who 
is solid food in the lofty sphere of angels, condescend in a manner to become milk for babes, when the 
Word became flesh, and dwelt among us. But the man Christ Himself, who in His true flesh, true cross, 
true death, and true resurrection is called the pure milk of babes, is, when rightly understood by the 
spiritual, found to be the Lord of angels. Accordingly, babes are not to be so fed with milk as always to 
remain without understanding the Godhead of Christ; nor are they to be so withdrawn from milk as to 
turn their backs on His manhood. And the same thing may also be stated in another way in this manner: 
they are neither so to be fed with milk as never to understand Christ as Creator, nor so to be withdrawn 
from milk as ever to turn their backs on Christ as Mediator. In this respect, indeed, the similitude of 
maternal milk and solid food scarcely harmonizes with the reality as thus stated, but rather that of a 
foundation: for when the child is weaned, so as to be withdrawn from the nourishment of infancy, he never 
looks again amongst solid food for the breasts which he sucked; but Christ crucified is both milk to 
sucklings and meat to the more advanced. And the similitude of a foundation is on this account the more 
suitable, because, for the completion of the structure, the building is added without the foundation being 
withdrawn. 


7. And since this is the case, do you, whoever you be, who are doubtless many of you still babes in Christ, 
be making advances towards the solid food of the mind, not of the belly. Grow in the ability to distinguish 
good from evil, and cleave more and more to the Mediator, who delivers you from evil; which does not 
admit of a local separation from you, but rather of being healed within you. But whoever shall say to you, 
Believe not Christ to be truly man, or that the body of any man or animal whatever was created by the 
true God, or that the Old Testament was given by the true God, and anything else of the same sort, for 
such things as these were not told you previously, when your nourishment was milk, because your heart 
was still unfit for the apprehension of the truth: such an one provides you not with meat, but with poison. 
For therefore it was that the blessed apostle, in addressing those who appeared to him already perfect, 
even after calling himself imperfect, said, “Let us, therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded: and if 
in anything ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you.” And that they might not rush 
into the hands of seducers, whose desire would be to turn them away from the faith by promising them 
the knowledge of the truth, and suppose such to be the meaning of the apostle’s words, “God shall reveal 
even this unto you,” he forthwith added, “Nevertheless, whereto we have already attained, let us walk by 
the same rule.” If, then, thou hast come to some understanding of what is not at variance with the rule of 
the Catholic faith, whereto thou hast attained as the way that is guiding thee to thy fatherland; and hast 
so understood it as to feel it a duty to dismiss all doubts whatever on the subject: add to the building, but 
do not abandon the foundation. And surely of such a character ought to be any teaching given by elders to 
those who are babes, as not to involve the assertion that Christ the Lord of all, and the prophets and 
apostles, who are much farther advanced in age than themselves, had in any respect spoken falsely. And 
not only ought you to avoid the babbling seducers of the mind, who prate away at their fables and 
falsehoods, and in such vanities make the promise, forsooth, of profound science contrary to the rule of 
faith, which we have accepted as Catholic; but avoid those also as a still more insidious pest than the 
others, who discuss truthfully enough the immutability of the divine nature, or the incorporeal creature, 
or the Creator, and fully prove what they affirm by the most conclusive documents and reasonings, and 
yet attempt to turn you away from the one Mediator between God and men. For such are those of whom 
the apostle says, “Because that, when they knew God, they glorified Him not as God.” For what advantage 
is it to have a true understanding of the immutable Good to one who has no hold of Him by whom there is 
deliverance from evil? And let not the admonition of the most blessed apostle by any means lose its place 
in your hearts: “If any man preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be 
accursed.” He does not say, More than ye have received; but, “Other than ye have received.” For had he 
said the former, he would be prejudging himself, inasmuch as he desired to come to the Thessalonians to 
supply what was lacking in their faith. But one who supplies, adds to what was deficient, without taking 
away what existed: while he that transgresses the rule of faith, is not progressing in the way, but turning 
aside from it. 


8. Accordingly, when the Lord says, “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now,” He means that what they were still ignorant of had afterwards to be supplied to them, and not that 
what they had already learned was to be subverted. And He, indeed, as I have already shown in a former 
discourse, could so speak, because the very things which He had taught them, had He wished to unfold 
them to them in the same way as they are conceived in regard to Him by the angels, their still remaining 
human weakness would be unable to bear. But any spiritual man may teach another man what he knows, 
provided the Holy Spirit grant him an enlarged capacity for profiting, wherein also the teacher himself 
may get some further increase, in order that both may be taught of God. Although even among the 
spiritual themselves there are some, doubtless, who are of greater capacity and in a better condition than 
others; so that one of them attained even to things of which it is not lawful for a man to speak. Taking 
advantage of which, there have been some vain individuals, who, with a presumption that betrays the 
grossest folly, have forged a Revelation of Paul, crammed with all manner of fables, which has been 
rejected by the orthodox Church; affirming it to be that whereof he had said that he was caught up into 
the third heavens, and there heard unspeakable words “which it is not lawful for a man to utter.” 
Nevertheless, the audacity of such might be tolerable, had he said that he heard words which it is not as 
yet lawful for a man to utter; but when he said, “which it is not lawful for a man to utter,” who are they 
that dare to utter them with such impudence and non-success? But with these words I shall now bring this 
discourse to a close; whereby I would have you to be wise indeed in that which is good, but untainted by 
that which is evil. 


TRACTATE XCIX 


CHAPTER XVI. 13 


1. What is this that the Lord said of the Holy Spirit, when promising that He would come and teach His 
disciples all truth, or guide them into all truth: “For He shall not speak of Himself; but whatsoever He 
shall hear, that shall He speak”? For this is similar to what He said of Himself, “I can of mine own self do 
nothing: as I hear, I judge.” But when expounding that, we said that it might be taken as referring to His 
human nature; so that He seemed as the Son to announce beforehand that His own obedience, whereby 
He became obedient even unto the death of the cross, would have its place also in the judgment, when He 
shall judge the quick and the dead; for He shall do so for the very reason that He is the Son of man. 
Wherefore He said, “The Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son;” for in 
the judgment He will appear, not in the form of God, wherein He is equal to the Father, and cannot be 
seen by the wicked, but in the form of man, in which He was made even a little lower than the angels; 
although then He will come in glory, and not in His original humility, yet in a way that will be conspicuous 
both to the good and to the bad. Hence He says further: “And He hath given Him authority to execute 
judgment also, because He is the Son of man.” In these words of His own it is made clear that it is not that 
form that will be presented in the judgment, wherein He was when He thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God; but that which He assumed when He made Himself of no reputation. For He emptied Himself in 
assuming the form of a servant; in which, also, for the purpose of executing judgment, He seems to have 
commended His obedience, when He said, “I can of mine own self do nothing: as I hear, I judge.” For 
Adam, by whose disobedience, as that of one man, many were made sinners, did not judge as he heard; 
for he prevaricated what he heard, and of his own self did the evil that he did; for he did not the will of 
God, but his own: while this latter, by whose obedience, as that also of one man, many are made 
righteous, was not only obedient even unto the death of the cross, in respect of which He was judged as 
alive from the dead; but promised also that He would be showing obedience in the very judgment itself, 
wherein He is yet to act as judge of the quick and the dead, when He said, “I can of mine own self do 
nothing: as I hear, I judge.” But when it is said of the Holy Spirit, “For He shall not speak of Himself; but 
whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He speak,” shall we dare to harbor the notion that it was so said in 
reference to any human nature of His, or the assumption of any creature-form? For it was the Son alone in 
the Trinity who assumed the form of a servant, a form which in His case was fitted into the unity of His 
person, or, in other words, that the one person, Jesus Christ, should be the Son of God and the Son of 
man; and so that we should be kept from preaching a quaternity instead of the Trinity, which God forbid 
that we should do. And it is on account of this one personality as consisting of two substances, the divine 
and the human, that He sometimes speaks in accordance with that wherein He is God, as when He says, “I 
and my Father are one;” and sometimes in accordance with His manhood, as in the words, “For the Father 
is greater than I;” in accordance with which also we have understood those words of His that are at 
present under discussion, “I can of mine own self do nothing: as I hear, I judge.” But in reference to the 
person of the Holy Spirit, a considerable difficulty arises how we are to understand the words, “For He 
shall not speak of Himself; but whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He speak;” since in it there exists not 
one substance of Godhead and another of humanity, or of any other creature whatsoever. 


2. For the fact that the Holy Spirit appeared in bodily form, as a dove, was a sight begun and ended at the 
time: just as also, when He descended upon the disciples, there were seen upon them cloven tongues as of 
fire, which also sat upon every one of them. Any one, therefore, who says that the dove was connected 
with the Holy Spirit in the unity of His person, as that it and Godhead (for the Holy Spirit is God) should 
go to constitute the one person of the Holy Spirit, is compelled also to affirm the same thing of that fire; 
and so may understand that he ought to assert neither. For those things in regard to the substance of God, 
which needed at any time to be represented in some outward way, and so exhibited themselves to men’s 


bodily senses, and then passed away, were formed for the moment by divine power from the subservient 
creation, and not from the dominant nature itself; which, ever abiding the same, excites into action 
whatever it pleases; and, itself unchangeable, changes all things else at its pleasure. In the same way also 
did that voice from the cloud actually strike upon the bodily ears, and on that bodily sense which is called 
the hearing; and yet in no way are we to believe that the Word of God, which is the only-begotten Son, is 
defined, because He is called the Word, by syllables and sounds: for when a sermon is in course of 
delivery, all the sounds cannot be pronounced simultaneously; but the various individual sounds come, as 
it were, in their own order to the birth, and succeed those which are dying away, so that all that we have 
to say is completed only by the last syllable. Very different from this, surely, is the way in which the Father 
speaketh to the Son, that is to say, God to God, His Word. But this, so far as it can be understood by man, 
is a matter for the understanding of those who are fitted for the reception of solid food, and not of milk. 
Since, therefore, the Holy Spirit became not man by any assumption of humanity, and became not an 
angel by any assumption of angelic nature, and as little entered into the creature-state by the assumption 
of any creature-form whatever, how, in regard to Him, are we to understand those words of our Lord, “For 
He shall not speak of Himself; but whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He speak”? A difficult question; 
yea, too difficult. May the Spirit Himself be present, that, at least up to the measure of our power of 
thinking on such a subject, we may be able to express our thoughts, and that these, according to the little 
measure of my ability, may find entrance into your understanding. 


3. You ought, then, to be informed in the first place, and, those of you who can, to understand, and the 
others, who cannot as yet understand, to believe, that in that substantial essence, which is God, the 
senses are not, as if through some material structure of a body, distributed in their appropriate places; as, 
in the mortal flesh of all animals there is in one place sight, in another hearing, in another taste, in 
another smelling, and over the whole the sense of touch. Far be it from us to believe so in the case of that 
incorporeal and immutable nature. In it, therefore, hearing and seeing are one and the same thing. In this 
way smelling also is said to exist in God; as the apostle says, “As Christ also hath loved us, and hath given 
Himself for us an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savor.” And taste may be included, in 
accordance with which God hateth the bitter in temper, and spueth out of His mouth those who are 
lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot: and Christ our God saith, “My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
me.” There is also that divine sense of touch, in accordance with which the spouse saith of the 
bridegroom: “His left hand is under my head, and his right hand shall embrace me.” But these are not in 
God’s case in different parts of the body. For when He is said to know, all are included: both seeing, and 
hearing, and smelling, and tasting, and touching; without any alteration of His substance, and without the 
existence of any material element which is greater in one place and smaller in another: and when there 
are any such thoughts of God in those even who are old in years, they are the thoughts only of a childish 
mind. 


4. Nor need you wonder that the ineffable knowledge of God, whereby He is cognizant of all things, is, 
because of the various modes of human speech designated by the names of all those bodily senses; since 
even our own mind, in other words, the inner man,—to which, while itself exercising its knowing faculty in 
one uniform way, the different subjects of its knowledge are communicated by those five messengers, as it 
were, of the body, when it understands, chooses, and loves the unchangeable truth,—is said both to see 
the light, whereof it is said, “That was the true light;” and to hear the word, whereof it is said, “In the 
beginning was the Word;” and to be susceptible of smell, of which it is said, “We will run after the smell of 
thy ointments;” and to drink of the fountain, whereof it is said, “With Thee is the fountain of life;” and to 
enjoy the sense of touch, when it is said, “But it is good for me to cleave unto God;” in all of which it is not 
different things, but the one intelligence, that is expressed by the names of so many senses. When, 
therefore, it is said of the Holy Spirit, “For He shall not speak of Himself; but whatsoever He shall hear, 
that shall He speak,” so much the more is a simple nature, which is simple [uncompounded] in the truest 
sense, to be either understood or believed, which in its extent and sublimity far surpasses the nature of 
our minds. For there is mutability in our mind, which comes by learning to the perception of what it was 
previously ignorant of, and loses by unlearning what it formerly knew; and is deceived by what has a 
similarity to truth, so as to approve of the false in place of the true, and is hindered by its own obscurity 
as by a kind of darkness from arriving at the truth. And so that substance is not in the truest sense simple, 
to which being is not identical with knowing; for it can exist without the possession of knowledge. But it 
cannot be so with that divine substance, for it is what it has. And on this account it has not knowledge in 
any such way as that the knowledge whereby it knows should be to it one thing, and the essence whereby 
it exists another; but both are one. Nor ought that to be called both, which is simply one. “As the Father 
hath life in Himself,” and He Himself is not something different from the life that is in Him; “so hath He 
given to the Son to have life in Himself,” that is, hath begotten the Son, that He also should Himself be the 
life. Accordingly we ought to accept what is said of the Holy Spirit, “For he shall not speak of Himself; but 
whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He speak,” in such a way as to understand thereby that He is not of 
Himself. Because it is the Father only who is not of another. For the Son is born of the Father, and the 
Holy Spirit proceedeth from the Father; but the Father is neither born of, nor proceedeth from, another. 
And yet surely there should not on that account occur to human thought any idea of disparity in the 
supreme Trinity; for both the Son is equal to Him of whom He is born, and the Holy Spirit to Him from 
whom He proceedeth. But what difference there is in such a case between proceeding and being born, 
would be too lengthy to make the subject of inquiry and dissertation, and would make our definition liable 
to the charge of rashness, even after we had discussed it; for such a thing is of the utmost difficulty, both 


for the mind to comprehend in any adequate way, and even were it so that the mind has attained to any 
such comprehension, for the tongue to explain, however able the one that presides as a teacher, or he that 
is present as a hearer. Accordingly, “He shall not speak of Himself;” because He is not of Himself. “But 
whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He speak:” He shall hear of Him from whom He proceedeth. To Him 
hearing is knowing; but knowing is being, as has been discussed above. Because, then, He is not of 
Himself, but of Him from whom He proceedeth, and of whom He has essence, of Him He has knowledge; 
from Him, therefore, He has hearing, which is nothing else than knowledge. 


5. And be not disturbed by the fact that the verb is put in the future tense. For it is not said, whatsoever 
He hath heard, or, whatsoever He heareth; but, “whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He speak.” For such 
hearing is everlasting, because the knowing is everlasting. But in the case of what is eternal, without 
beginning and without end, in whatever tense the verb is put, whether in the past, or present, or future, 
there is no falsehood thereby implied. For although to that immutable and ineffable nature, there is no 
proper application of Was and Will be, but only Is: for that nature alone is in truth, because incapable of 
change; and to it therefore was it exclusively suited to say, “I Am That I Am,” and “Thou shalt say unto the 
children of Israel, He Who Is hath sent me unto you:” yet on account of the changeableness of the times 
amid which our mortal and changeable life is spent, there is nothing false in our saying, both it was, and 
will be, and is. It was in past, it is in present, it will be in future ages. It was, because it never was 
wanting; it will be, because it will never be wanting; it is, because it always is. For it has not, like one who 
no longer survives, died with the past; nor, like one who abideth not, is it gliding away with the present; 
nor, as one who had no previous existence, will it rise up with the future. Accordingly, as our human 
manner of speaking varies with the revolutions of time, He, who through all times was not, is not, and will 
not by any possibility be found wanting, may correctly bespoken of in any tense whatever of a verb. The 
Holy Spirit, therefore, is always hearing, because He always knows: ergo, He both knew, and knows, and 
will know; and in the same way He both heard, and hears, and will hear; for, as we have already said, to 
Him hearing is one with knowing, and knowing with Him is one with being. From Him, therefore, He 
heard, and hears, and will hear, of whom He is; and of Him He is, from whom He proceeds. 


6. Some one may here inquire whether the Holy Spirit proceedeth also from the Son. For the Son is Son of 
the Father alone, and the Father is Father of the Son alone; but the Holy Spirit is not the Spirit of one of 
them, but of both. You have the Lord Himself saying, “For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your 
Father that speaketh in you;” and you have the apostle, “God hath sent forth the spirit of His Son into your 
hearts.” Are there, then, two, the one of the Father, the other of the Son? Certainly not. For there is “one 
body,” he said, when referring to the Church; and presently added, “and one Spirit.” And mark how he 
there makes up the Trinity. “As ye are called,” he says, “in one hope of your calling.” “One Lord,” where he 
certainly meant Christ to be understood; but it remained that he should also name the Father: and 
accordingly there follows, “One faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all.” And since, then, just as there is one Father, and one Lord, namely, the Son, so 
also there is one Spirit; He is doubtless of both: especially as Christ Jesus Himself saith, “The Spirit of 
your Father that dwelleth in you;” and the apostle declares, “God hath sent forth the Spirit of His Son into 
your hearts.” You have the same apostle saying in another place, “But if the Spirit of Him that raised up 
Jesus from the dead dwell in you,” where he certainly intended the Spirit of the Father to be understood; 
of whom, however, he says in another place, “But if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
His.” And many other testimonies there are, which plainly show that He, who in the Trinity is styled the 
Holy Spirit, is the Spirit both of the Father and of the Son. 


7. And for no other reason, I suppose, is He called in a peculiar way the Spirit; since though asked 
concerning each person in His turn, we cannot but admit that the Father and the Son are each of them a 
Spirit; for God is a Spirit, that is, God is not carnal, but spiritual. By the name, therefore, which they each 
also hold in common, it was requisite that He should be distinctly called, who is not the one nor the other 
of them, but in whom what is common to both becomes apparent. Why, then, should we not believe that 
the Holy Spirit proceedeth also from the Son, seeing that He is likewise the Spirit of the Son? For did He 
not so proceed, He could not, when showing Himself to His disciples after the resurrection, have breathed 
upon them, and said, “Receive ye the Holy Spirit.” For what else was signified by such a breathing upon 
them, but that from Him also the Holy Spirit proceedeth? And of the same character also are His words 
regarding the woman that suffered from the bloody flux: “Some one hath touched me; for I perceive that 
virtue is gone out of me.” For that the Holy Spirit is also designated by the name of virtue, is both clear 
from the passage where the angel, in reply to Mary’s question, “How shall this be, seeing I know not a 
man?” said, “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power [virtue] of the highest shall overshadow 
thee;” and our Lord Himself when giving His disciples the promise of the Spirit, said, “But tarry ye in the 
city, until ye be endued with power [virtue] from on high;” and on another occasion, “Ye shall receive the 
power [virtue] of the Holy Ghost coming upon you, and ye shall be witnesses unto me.” It is of this virtue 
that we are to believe, that the evangelist says, “Virtue went out of Him, and healed them all.” 


8. If, then, the Holy Spirit proceedeth both from the Father and from the Son, why said the Son, “He 
proceedeth from the Father”? Why, do you think, but just because it is to Him He is wont to attribute even 
that which is His own, of whom He Himself also is? Hence we have Him saying, “My doctrine is not mine, 
but His that sent me.” If, therefore, in such a passage we are to understand that as His doctrine, which 
nevertheless He declared not to be His own, but the Father’s, how much more in that other passage are 


we to understand the Holy Spirit as proceeding from Himself, where His words, “He proceedeth from the 
Father,” were uttered so as not to imply, He proceedeth not from me? But from Him, of whom the Son has 
it that He is God (for He is God of God), He certainly has it that from Him also the Holy Spirit proceedeth: 
and in this way the Holy Spirit has it of the Father Himself, that He should also proceed from the Son, 
even as He proceedeth from the Father. 


9. In connection with this, we come also to some understanding of the further point, that is, so far as it 
can be understood by such beings as ourselves, why the Holy Spirit is not said to be born, but to proceed: 
since, if He also were called by the name of Son, He could not avoid being called the Son of both, which is 
utterly absurd. For no one is a son of two, unless of a father and mother. But it would be utterly abhorrent 
to entertain the suspicion of any such intervention between God the Father and God the Son. For not even 
a son of human parents proceedeth at the same time from father and from mother: but at the time that he 
proceedeth from the father into the mother, it is not then that he proceedeth from the mother; and when 
he cometh forth from the mother into the light of day, it is not then that he proceedeth from the father. 
But the Holy Spirit proceedeth not from the Father into the Son, and then proceedeth from the Son to the 
work of the creature’s sanctification; but He proceedeth at the same time from both: although this the 
Father hath given unto the Son, that He should proceed from Him also, even as He proceedeth from 
Himself. And as little can we say that the Holy Spirit is not the life, seeing that the Father is the life, and 
the Son is the life. And in the same way as the Father, who hath life in Himself, hath given to the Son also 
to have life in Himself; so hath He also given that life should proceed from Him, even as it also proceedeth 
from Himself. But we come now to the words of our Lord that follow, when He saith: “And He will show 
you things to come. He shall glorify me; for He shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto you. All things 
that the Father hath are mine: therefore, said I, that He shall take of mine, and shall show it unto you.” 
But as the present discourse has already been protracted to some length, they must be left over for 
another. 


TRACTATE C 


CHAPTER XVI. 13-15 (CONTINUED) 


1. When our Lord gave the promise of the coming of His Holy Spirit, He said, “He shall teach you all 
truth,” or, as we read in some copies, “He shall guide you into all truth. For He shall not speak of Himself; 
but whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He speak.” On these Gospel words we have already discoursed as 
the Lord enabled us; and now give your attention to those that follow. “And He will show you,” He said, 
“things to come.” Over this, which is perfectly plain, there is no need to linger; for it contains no question 
that demands from us any regular exposition. But the words that He proceeds to add, “He shall make me 
clearly known; for He shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto you,” are not to be carelessly passed 
over. For by the words, “He shall make me clearly known,” we may understand, that by shedding abroad 
[God’s] love in the hearts of believers, and making them spiritual, He showed them how it was that the 
Son was equal to the Father, whom previously they had only known according to the flesh, and as men 
themselves had thought of Him only as man. Or at least that, filled themselves through that very love with 
boldness, and divested of all fear, they might proclaim Christ unto men; and so His fame be spread abroad 
through the whole world. So that He said, “He shall make me clearly known,” as if meaning, He shall free 
you from fear, and endow you with a love that will so inflame your zeal in preaching me, that you will send 
forth the odor, and commend the honor of, my glory throughout the world. For what they were to do in the 
Holy Spirit, He said that the Spirit Himself would also do, as is implied in the words, “For it is not ye that 
speak, but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you.” The Greek word, indeed, which is doxasei, has 
been rendered by the Latin interpreters in their respective translations, clarificabit (“shall make clearly 
known”) by one, and glorificabit (“shall glorify”) by another: for the idea expressed in Greek by the one 
term doxa, from which is derived the verb doxasei, may be interpreted both by claritas (brightness) and 
gloria (glory). For by glory every one becomes bright, and glorious by brightness; and hence what is 
signified by both words, is one and the same thing. And, as the most famous writers of the Latin tongue in 
olden time have defined it, glory is the generally diffused and accepted fame of any one accompanied with 
praise. But when this happened in the world in regard to Christ, we are not to suppose that it was the 
bestowing of any great thing on Christ, but on the world. For to praise what is good is not of benefit to 
that which receives, but to those who give the commendation. 


2. But there is also a false glory, when the praise given is the result of a mistake, whether in regard to 
things or to persons, or to both. For men are mistaken in regard to things, when they think that to be good 
which is evil; and in regard to persons, when they think one to be good who is evil; and in regard to both, 
when what is actually a vice is esteemed a virtue; and when he who is praised for something is destitute of 
what he is supposed to have, whether he be good or evil. To credit vain-glorious persons with the things 
they profess, is surely a huge vice, and not a virtue; and yet you know how common is the laudatory fame 
of such; for, as Scripture says, “The sinner is praised in the desires of his soul, and he who practises 
iniquity is blessed.” Here those who praise are not mistaken in the persons, but in the things; for that is 
evil which they believe to be good. But those who are morally corrupted with the evil of prodigality are 
undoubtedly such as those who praise them do not simply suspect, but perceive them to be. But further, if 
one feign himself a just man, and be not so, but, as regards all that he seems to do in a praiseworthy way 
in the sight of men, does it not for God’s sake, that is, for the sake of true righteousness, but makes glory 


from men the only glory he seeks and hankers after; while those with whom his extolled fame is generally 
accepted think of him only as living in a praiseworthy way for God’s sake,—they are not mistaken in the 
thing, but are deceived in the person. For that which they believe to be good, is good; but the person 
whom they believe to be good, is the reverse. But if, for example, skill in magical arts be esteemed good, 
and any one, so long as he is believed to have delivered his country by those same arts whereof all the 
while he is utterly ignorant, attain amongst the irreligious to that generally accepted renown which is 
defined as glory, those who so praise err in both respects; to wit, both in the thing, for they esteem that 
good which is evil; and in the person, for he is not at all what they suppose him. But when, in regard to 
any one who is righteous by God’s grace and for God’s sake, in other words, truly righteous, there is on 
account of that very righteousness a generally accepted fame of a laudatory kind, then the glory is indeed 
a true one; and yet we are not to suppose that thereby the righteous man is made blessed, but rather 
those who praise him are to be congratulated, because they judge rightly, and love the righteous. And how 
much more, then, did Christ the Lord, by His own glory, benefit, not Himself, but those whom He also 
benefited by His death? 


3. But that is not a true glory which He has among heretics, with whom, nevertheless, He appears to have 
a generally accepted fame accompanied with praise. Such is no true glory, because in both respects they 
are mistaken, for they both think that to be good which is not good, and they suppose Christ to be what 
Christ is not. For to say that the only-begotten Son is not equal to Him that begat, is not good: to say that 
the only-begotten Son of God is man only, and not God, is not good: to say that the flesh of the Truth is not 
true flesh, is not good. Of the three doctrines which I have stated, the first is held by the Arians, the 
second by the Photinians, and the third by the Manicheans. But inasmuch as there is nothing in any of 
them that is good, and Christ has nothing to do with them, in both respects they are in the wrong; and 
they attach no true glory to Christ, although there may appear to be amongst them a generally accepted 
fame regarding Christ of a laudatory character. And accordingly all heretics together, whom it would be 
too tedious to enumerate, who have not right views regarding Christ, err on this account, that their views 
are untrue regarding both good things and evil. The pagans, also, of whom great numbers are lauders of 
Christ, are themselves also mistaken in both respects, saying, as they do, not in accordance with the truth 
of God, but rather with their own conjectures, that He was a magician. For they reproach Christians as 
being destitute of skill; but Christ they laud as a magician, and so betray what it is that they love: Christ 
indeed they do not love, since what they love is that which Christ never was. And thus, then, in both 
respects they are in error, for it is wicked to be a magician; and as Christ was good, He was not a 
magician. Wherefore, as we have nothing to say in this place of those who malign and blaspheme Christ,— 
for it is of His glory we speak, wherewith He was glorified in the world,—it was only in the holy Catholic 
Church that the Holy Spirit glorified Him with His true glory. For elsewhere, that is, either among heretics 
or certain pagans, the glory He has in the world cannot be a true one, even where there is a generally 
accepted fame of Him accompanied with praise. His true glory, therefore, in the Catholic Church is 
celebrated in these words by the prophet: “Be thou exalted, O God, above the heavens; and Thy glory 
above all the earth.” Accordingly, that after His exaltation the Holy Spirit was to come, and to glorify Him, 
the sacred psalm, and the Only-begotten Himself, promised as an event of the future, which we see 
accomplished. 


4. But when He says, “He shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto you,” listen thereto with Catholic 
ears, and receive it with Catholic minds. For not surely on that account, as certain heretics have imagined, 
is the Holy Spirit inferior to the Son; as if the Son received from the Father, and the Holy Spirit from the 
Son, in reference to certain gradations of natures. Far be it from us to believe this, or to say it, and from 
Christian hearts to think it. In fine, He Himself straightway solved the question, and explained why He 
said so. “All things that the Father hath are mine: therefore, said I, that He shall take of mine, and shall 
show it unto you.” What would you more? The Holy Spirit thus receives of the Father, of whom the Son 
receives; for in this Trinity the Son is born of the Father, and from the Father the Holy Spirit proceedeth. 
He, however, who is born of none, and proceedeth from none, is the Father alone. But in what sense it is 
that the only-begotten Son said, “All things that the Father hath are mine” (for it certainly was not in the 
same sense as when it was said to that son, who was not only begotten, but the elder of two, “Thou art 
ever with me; and all that I have is thine),” will have our careful consideration, if the Lord so will, in 
connection with the passage where the Only-begotten saith to the Father, “And all mine are Thine, and 
Thine are mine;” so that our present discourse may be here brought to a close, as the words that follow 
require a different opening for their discussion. 


TRACTATE CI 


CHAPTER XVI. 16-23 


1. These words of the Lord, when He says, “A little while, and ye shall no more see me: and again a little 
while, and ye shall see me; because I go to the Father,” were so obscure to the disciples, before what He 
thus says was actually fulfilled, that they inquired among themselves what it was that He said, and had to 
confess themselves utterly ignorant. For the Gospel proceeds, “Then said some of His disciples among 
themselves, What is this that He saith unto us, A little while, and ye shall not see me: and again a little 
while, and ye shall see me; and, Because I go to the Father? They said therefore, What is this that He 
saith, A little while? we know not what He saith.” This is what moved them, that He said, “A little while, 


and ye shall not see me: and again a little while, and ye shall see me.” For in what precedes, because He 
had not said, “A little while,” but only, “I go to the Father and ye shall see me no more,” He appeared to 
them to have spoken, as it were, quite plainly, and they had no inquiry among themselves, regarding it. 
But now, what was then obscure to them, and was shortly afterwards revealed, is already perfectly 
manifest to us: for after a little while He suffered, and they saw Him not; again, after a little while He 
rose, and they saw Him. But how the words are to be taken that He used, “Ye shall no more see me,” 
inasmuch as by the word “more” He wished it to be understood that they would not see Him afterwards, 
we have explained at the passage where He said, The Holy Spirit “shall convince of righteousness, 
because I go to the Father, and ye shall see me no more;” meaning thereby, that they would never 
afterwards see Christ in His present state of subjection to death. 


2. “Now Jesus knew,” as the evangelist proceeds to say, “that they were desirous to ask Him, and said 
unto them, Ye inquire among yourselves of that I said, A little while, and ye shall not see me: and again a 
little while, and ye shall see me. Verily verily, I say unto you, That ye shall weep and lament, but the world 
shall rejoice; and ye shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned into joy:” which may be 
understood in this way, that the disciples were thrown into sorrow over the death of the Lord, and 
straightway were filled with joy at His resurrection; but the world, whereby are signified the enemies that 
slew Christ, were, of course, in a state of rapture over the murder of Christ, at the very time when the 
disciples were filled with sorrow. For by the name of the world the wickedness of this world may be 
understood; in other words, those who are the friends of this world. As the Apostle James says in his 
epistle, “Whosoever will be a friend of this world, is become the enemy of God;” for the effect of that 
enmity to God was, that not even His Only-begotten was spared. 


3. And then He goes on to say, “A woman when she is in travail hath sorrow, because her hour is come: but 
as soon as she is delivered of the child, she remembereth no more the anguish, for joy that a man is born 
into the world. And ye now therefore have sorrow; but I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, 
and your joy no man taketh from you.” Nor does the metaphor here employed seem difficult to 
understand; for its key is at hand in the exposition given by Himself of its meaning. For the pangs of 
parturition are compared to sorrow, and the birth itself to joy; which is usually all the greater when it is 
not a girl but a boy that is born. But when He said, “Your joy no man taketh from you,” for their joy was 
Jesus Himself, there is implied what was said by the apostle, “Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth no 
more; and death shall have no more dominion over Him.” 


4. Hitherto in this section of the Gospel, whereon we are discoursing to-day, the tenor of everything has 
been, I may say, of easy understanding: a much closer attention is needful in connection with the words 
that follow. For what does He mean by the words, “And in that day ye shall ask me nothing”? The verb to 
ask, used here, means not only to beg of, but also to question; and the Greek Gospel, of which this is a 
translation, has a word that may also be understood in both senses, so that by it the ambiguity is not 
removed; and even though it were so, every difficulty would not thereby disappear. For we read that the 
Lord Christ, after He rose again, was both questioned and petitioned. He was asked by the disciples, on 
the eve of His ascension into heaven, when He would be manifested, and when the kingdom of Israel 
would come; and even when already in heaven, He was petitioned [asked] by St. Stephen to receive his 
spirit. And who dare either think or say that Christ ought not to be asked, sitting as He does in heaven, 
and yet was asked while He abode on earth? or that He ought not to be asked in His state of immortality, 
although it was men’s duty to ask Him while still in His state of subjection to death? Nay, beloved, let us 
ask Him to untie with His own hands the knot of our present inquiry, by so shining into our hearts that we 
may perceive what He saith. 


5. For I think that His words, “But I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man 
taketh from you,” are not to be referred to the time of His resurrection, and when He showed them His 
flesh to be looked at and handled; but rather to that of which He had already said, “He that loveth me, 
shall be loved of my Father; and I will love him, and will manifest myself to him.” For He had already 
risen, He had already shown Himself to them in the flesh, and He was already sitting at the right hand of 
the Father, when that same Apostle John, whose Gospel this is, says in his epistle, “Beloved, now are we 
the sons of God; and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, when He shall be 
manifested, we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.” That vision belongs not to this life, but to 
the future; and is not temporal, but eternal. “And this is life eternal,” in the words of Him who is that life, 
“that they might know Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” Of this vision and 
knowledge the apostle says, “Now we see through a glass, in a riddle; but then face to face: now I know in 
part; but then shall I know even as also I am known.” At present the Church is in travail with the longing 
for this fruit of all her labor, but then she shall bring to the birth in its actual contemplation; now she 
travails in birth with groaning, then shall she bring forth in joy; now she travails in birth through her 
prayers, then shall she bring forth in her praises. Thus, too, is it a male child; since to such fruit in the 
contemplation are all the duties of her present conduct to be referred. For He alone is free; because He is 
desired on His own account, and not in reference to aught besides. Such conduct is in His service; for 
whatever is done in a good spirit has a reference to Him, because it is done on His behalf; while He, on 
the other hand, is got and held in possession on His own account, and not on that of aught besides. And 
there, accordingly, we find the only end that is satisfying to ourselves. He will therefore be eternal; for no 
end can satisfy us, save that which is found in Him who is endless. With this was Philip inspired, when he 


said, “Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” And in that showing the Son gave promise also of His own 
presence, when He said, “Believest thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me?” Of that, 
therefore, which alone sufficeth us, we are very appropriately informed, “Your joy no man taketh from 


” 


you. 


6. On this point, also, in reference to what has been said above, I think we may get a still better 
understanding of the words, “A little while, and ye shall no more see me: and again a little while, and ye 
shall see me.” For the whole of that space over which the present dispensation extends, is but a little 
while; and hence this same evangelist says in his epistle, “It is the last hour.” For in this sense also He 
added, “Because I go to the Father,” which is to be referred to the preceding clause, where He saith, “A 
little while, and ye shall no more see me;” and not to the subsequent, where He saith, “And again a little 
while, and ye shall see me.” For by His going to the Father, He was to bring it about that they should not 
see Him. And on this account, therefore, His words did not mean that He was about to die, and to be 
withdrawn from their view till His resurrection; but that He was about to go to the Father, which He did 
after His resurrection, and when, after holding intercourse with them for forty days, He ascended into 
heaven. He therefore addressed the words, “A little while, and ye shall no more see me,” to those who saw 
Him at the time in bodily form; because He was about to go to the Father, and never thereafter to be seen 
in that mortal state wherein they now beheld Him when so addressing them. But the words that He 
added, “And again a little while, and ye shall see me,” He gave as a promise to the Church universal: just 
as to it, also, He gave the other promise, “Lo, I am with you always, even to the end of the world.” The 
Lord is not slack concerning His promise: a little while, and we shall see Him, where we shall have no 
more any requests to make, any questions to put; for nothing shall remain to be desired, nothing lie hid to 
be inquired about. This little while appears long to us, because it is still in continuance; when it is over, we 
shall then feel what a little while it was. Let not, then, our joy be like that of the world, whereof it is said, 
“But the world shall rejoice;” and yet let not our sorrow in travailing in birth with such a desire be 
unmingled with joy; but, as the apostle says, be “rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation;” for even the 
woman in travail, to whom we are compared, has herself more joy over the offspring that is soon to be, 
than sorrow over her present pains. But let us here close our present discourse, for the words that follow 
contain a very trying question, and must not be unduly curtailed, so that they may, if the Lord will, obtain 
a more befitting explanation. 


TRACTATE CII 


CHAPTER XVI. 23-28 


1. We have now to consider these words of the Lord, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, If ye shall ask anything 
of the Father in my name, He will give it you.” It has already been said in the earlier portions of this 
discourse of our Lord’s, on account of those who ask some things of the Father in Christ’s name and 
receive them not, that there is nothing asked of the Father in the Saviour’s name that is asked in 
contrariety to the method of salvation. For it is not the sound of the letters and syllables, but what the 
sound itself imports, and what is rightly and truly to be understood by that sound, that He is to be 
regarded as declaring, when He says, “in my name.” Hence, he who has such ideas of Christ as ought not 
to be entertained of the only Son of God, asketh not in His name, even though he may not abstain from the 
mention of Christ in so many letters and syllables; since it is only in His name he asketh, of whom he is 
thinking when he asketh. But he who has such ideas of Him as ought to be entertained, asketh in His 
name, and receiveth what he asketh, if he asketh nothing that is contrary to his own everlasting salvation. 
And he receiveth it when he ought to receive it. For some things are not refused, but are delayed till they 
can be given at a suitable time. In this way, surely, we are to understand His words, “He will give you,” so 
that thereby we may know that those benefits are signified which are properly applicable to those who 
ask. For all the saints are heard effectively in their own behalf, but are not so heard in behalf of all 
besides, whether friends or enemies, or any others: for it is not said in a general kind of way, “He will 
give;” but, “He will give you.” 


2. “Hitherto,” He says, “ye have not asked anything in my name. Ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy 
may be full.” This that He calls a full joy is certainly no carnal joy, but a spiritual one; and when it shall be 
so great as to be no longer capable of any additions to it, it will then doubtless be full. Whatever, then, is 
asked as belonging to the attainment of this joy, is to be asked in the name of Christ, if we understand the 
grace of God, and if we are truly in quest of a blessed life. But if aught different from this is asked, there 
is nothing asked: not that the thing itself is nothing at all, but that in comparison with what is so great, 
anything else that is coveted is virtually nothing. For, of course, the man is not actually nothing, of whom 
the apostle says, “He who thinketh himself to be something, when he is nothing.” But surely in 
comparison with the spiritual man, who knows that by the grace of God he is what he is, he who makes 
vain assumptions is nothing. In this way, then, may the words also be rightly understood, “Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, if ye shall ask anything of the Father in my name, He will give [it] you;” that by the words, 
‘If anything,” should not be understood anything whatever, but anything that is not really nothing in 
connection with the life of blessedness. And what follows, “Hitherto ye have not asked anything in my 
name,” may be understood in two ways: either, that ye have not asked in my name, because a name that 
ye have not known as it is yet to be known; or, ye have not asked anything, since in comparison with that 
which ye ought to have asked, what ye have asked is to be accounted as nothing. In order, then, that, they 


may ask in His name, not that which is nothing, but a full joy (since anything different from this that they 
ask is virtually nothing), He addresses to them the exhortation, “Ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy 
may be full;” that is, ask this in my name, that your joy may be full, and ye shall receive. For His saints, 
who persevere in asking such a good thing as this, will in no wise be defrauded by the mercy of God. 


3. “These things,” said He, “have I spoken to you in proverbs: but the hour cometh, when I shall no more 
speak unto you in proverbs, but I shall show you plainly of my Father.” I might be disposed to say that this 
hour, whereof He speaketh, must be understood as that future period when we shall see openly, as the 
blessed Paul says, “face to face;” that what He says, “These things have I spoken to you in proverbs,” is 
one with what has been said by the same apostle, “Now we see through a glass, in a riddle:” and “I will 
show you,” because the Father shall be seen through the instrumentality of the Son, is akin to what He 
says elsewhere, “Neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and [he] to whom the Son shall be 
pleased to reveal Him.” But such a sense seems to be interfered with by that which follows: “At that day 
ye shall ask in my name.” For in that future world, when we have reached the kingdom where we shall be 
like Him, for we shall see Him as He is, what shall we then have to ask, when our desire shall be satisfied 
with good things? As it is also said in another psalm: “I shall be satisfied when Thy glory shall be 
revealed.” For petition has to do with some kind of want, which can have no place there where such 
abundance shall reign. 


4. It remains, therefore, for us, so far as my capacity to apprehend it goes, to understand Jesus as having 
promised that He would cause His disciples, from being carnal and natural, to become spiritual, although 
not yet such as we shall be, when a spiritual body shall also be ours; but such as was he who said, “We 
speak wisdom among them that are perfect;” and, “I could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as 
unto carnal;” and, “We have received, not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit who is of God; that we 
might know the things that are freely given to us of God. Which things also we speak, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Spirit teacheth; comparing spiritual things with spiritual. 
But the natural man perceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God.” And thus the natural man, perceiving 
not the things of the Spirit of God, hears in such a way whatever is told him of the nature of God, that he 
can conceive of nothing else but some bodily form, however spacious or immense, however lustrous and 
magnificent, yet still a body: and therefore he holds as proverbs all that is said of the incorporeal and 
immutable substance of wisdom; not that he accounts them as proverbs, but that his thoughts follow the 
same direction as those who habitually listen to proverbs without understanding them. But when the 
spiritual man begins to discern all things, and he himself is discerned by no man, he perceives, even 
though in this life it still be through a glass and in part, not by any bodily sense, and not by any 
imaginative conception which catches at or devises the likenesses of all sorts of bodies, but by the 
clearest understanding of the mind, that God is not material, but spiritual: in such a way does the Son 
show us openly of the Father, that He, who thus shows, is also Himself seen to be of the same substance. 
And then it is that those who ask, ask in His name; for in the sound of that name they understand nothing 
else than what the reality is that is called by that name, and harbor not, in vanity or infirmity of mind, the 
fiction of the Father being in one place, and the Son in another, standing before the Father and making 
request in our behalf, with the material substances of both occupying each its own place, and the Word 
pleading verbally for us with Him whose Word He is, while a definite space interposes between the mouth 
of the speaker and the ears of the hearer; and other such absurdities which those who are natural, and at 
the same time carnal, fabricate for themselves in their hearts. For any such thing, suggested by the 
experience of bodily habits, as occurs to spiritual men when thinking of God, they deny and reject, and 
drive away, like troublesome insects, from the eyes of their mind; and resign themselves to the purity of 
that light by whose testimony and judgment they prove these bodily images that thrust themselves on 
their inward vision to be altogether false. These are able to a certain extent to think of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in respect of His manhood, as addressing the Father on our behalf; but in respect to His Godhead, 
as hearing [and answering] us along with the Father. And this I am of opinion that He indicated, when He 
said, “And I say not that I will pray the Father for you.” But the intuitive perception of this, how it is that 
the Son asketh not the Father, but that Father and Son alike listen to those who ask, is a height that can 
be reached only by the spiritual eye of the mind. 


5. “For the Father Himself,” He says, “loveth you, because ye have loved me.” Is it the case, then, that He 
loveth, because we love; or rather, that we love, because He loveth? Let this same evangelist give us the 
answer out of his own epistle: “We love Him,” he says, “because He first loved us.” This, then, was the 
efficient cause of our loving, that we were loved. And certainly to love God is the gift of God. He it was 
that gave the grace to love Him, who loved while still unloved. Even when displeasing Him we were loved, 
that there might be that in us whereby we should become pleasing in His sight. For we could not love the 
Son unless we loved the Father also. The Father loveth us, because we love the Son; seeing it is of the 
Father and Son we have received [the power] to love both the Father and the Son: for love is shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Spirit of both, by which Spirit we love both the Father and the Son, and whom we love 
along with the Father and the Son. God, therefore, it was that wrought this religious love of ours whereby 
we worship God; and He saw that it is good, and on that account He Himself loved that which He had 
made. But He would not have wrought in us something He could love, were it not that He loved ourselves 
before He wrought it. 


6. “And ye have believed,” He adds, “that I came out from God. I came forth from the Father, and am come 


into the world: again I leave the world, and go to the Father.” Clearly we have believed. For surely it ought 
not to be accounted a thing incredible because of this, that in coming to the world He came forth in such a 
sense from the Father that He did not leave the Father behind; and that, on leaving the world, He goes to 
the Father in such a sense that He does not actually forsake the world. For He came forth from the Father 
because He is of the Father; and He came into the world, in showing to the world His bodily form, which 
He had received of the Virgin. He left the world by a bodily withdrawal, He proceeded to the Father by 
His ascension as man, but He forsook not the world in the ruling activity of His presence. 


TRACTATE CIII 


CHAPTER XVI. 29-33 


1. The inward state of Christ’s disciples, when before His passion He talked with them as with children of 
great things, but in such a way as befitted the great things to be spoken to children, because, having not 
yet received the Holy Spirit, as they did after His resurrection, either by His own breathing upon them, or 
by descent from above, they had a mental capacity for the human rather than the divine,—is everywhere 
declared through the Gospel by numerous testimonies; and of a piece therewith, is what they said in the 
lesson before us. For, says the evangelist, “His disciples say unto Him: Lo, now speakest Thou plainly, and 
utterest no proverb. Now we are sure that Thou knowest all things, and needest not that any man should 
ask Thee: by this we believe that Thou camest forth from God.” The Lord Himself had said shortly before, 
“These things have I spoken unto you in proverbs: the hour cometh, when I shall no more speak to you in 
proverbs.” How, then, say they, “Lo, now speakest Thou plainly, and utterest no proverb”? Was the hour, 
indeed, already come, when He had promised that He would no more speak unto them in proverbs? 
Certainly that such an hour had not yet come, is shown by the continuation of His words, which run in this 
way: “These things,” said He, have I spoken unto you in proverbs: the hour cometh, when I shall no more 
speak unto you in proverbs, but I shall show you plainly of my Father. At that day ye shall ask in my name: 
and I say not unto you, that I will pray the Father for you: for the Father Himself loveth you, because ye 
have loved me, and have believed that I came out from God. I came forth from the Father, and have come 
into the world: again, I leave the world, and go to the Father” (vers. 25-28). Seeing that throughout all 
these words He is still promising that hour when He shall no more speak in proverbs, but shall show them 
openly of the Father; the hour, when He says that they will ask in His name, and that He will not pray the 
Father for them, on the ground that the Father Himself loveth them, and that they also have loved Christ, 
and have believed that He came forth from the Father, and was come into the world, and was again about 
to leave the world and go to the Father: when thus that hour is still the subject of promise when He was to 
speak without proverbs, why say they, “Lo, now speakest Thou plainly, and utterest no proverb;” but just 
because those things, which He knows to be proverbs to those who have no understanding, they are still 
so far from understanding, that they do not even understand that they do not understand them? For they 
were babes, and had as yet no spiritual discernment of what they heard regarding things that had to do 
not with the body, but with the spirit. 


2. And still further admonishing them of their age as still small and infirm in regard to the inner man, 
“Jesus answered them: Do ye now believe? Behold the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall be 
scattered every man to his own, and shall leave me alone. And yet I am not alone, because the Father is 
with me.” He had said shortly before, “I leave the world, and go to the Father;” now He says, “The Father 
is with me.” Who goes to him who is with him? This is a word to him that understandeth, a proverb to him 
that understandeth not: and yet in such way that what at present is unintelligible to babes, is in some sort 
sucked in; and even though it yield them not solid food, which they cannot as yet receive, it denies them 
not at least a milky diet. It was from this diet that they drew the knowledge that He knew all things, and 
needed not that any one should ask Him: and, indeed, why they said this, is a topic worthy of inquiry. For 
one would think they ought rather to have said, Thou needest not to ask any one; not, “That any one 
should ask Thee.” They had just said, We are sure that Thou knowest all things:” and surely He that 
knoweth all things is accustomed rather to be questioned by those who do not know, that in reply to their 
questions they may hear what they wish from Him who knoweth all things; and not to be Himself the 
questioner, as if wishing to know something, when He knoweth all things. What, then, are we to 
understand by this, that, when apparently they ought to have said to Him, whom they knew to be 
omniscient, Thou needest not to ask any man, they considered it more befitting to say, “Thou needest not 
that any man should ask Thee”? Yea, is it not the case that we read of both being done; to wit, that the 
Lord both asked, and was asked questions? But this latter is speedily answered: for this was needful not 
for Him, but for those rather whom He questioned, or by whom He was questioned. For He never 
questioned any for the purpose of learning anything from them, but for the purpose rather of teaching 
them. And for those who put questions to Him, as desirous of learning something of Him, it was assuredly 
needful to be made acquainted with some things by Him who knew everything. And doubtless on the same 
account also it was that He needed not that any man should ask Him. As it is the case that we, when 
questioned by those who wish to get some information from us, discover by their very questionings what it 
is that they wish to know, we therefore need to be questioned by those whom we wish to teach, in order 
that we may be acquainted with their inquiries that call for an answer: but He, who knew all things, had 
no need even of that, and as little need had He of discovering by their questions what it was that any one 
desired to know of Him, for before a question was put, He knew the intention of him who was to put it. 
But He suffered Himself to be questioned on this account, that He might show to those who were then 


present, or to those who should either hear the things that were to be spoken or read them when written, 
what was the character of those by whom He was questioned; and in this way we might come to know 
both the frauds that were powerless to impose upon Him, and the ways of approach that would turn to our 
profit in His sight. But to foresee the thoughts of men, and thus to have no need that any one should ask 
Him, was no great matter for God, but great enough for the babes, who said to Him, “By this we believe 
that Thou camest forth from God.” A much greater thing it was, for the understanding of which He wished 
to have their minds expanded and enlarged, that, on their saying, and saying truly, “Thou camest forth 
from God,” He replied, “The Father is with me;” in order that they should not think that the Son had come 
forth from the Father in any sense that would lead them to suppose that He had also withdrawn from His 
presence. 


3. And then, in bringing to a close this weighty and protracted discourse, He said, “These things have I 
spoken unto you, that in me ye might have peace. In the world ye shall have tribulation; but be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world.” The beginning of such tribulation was to be found in that whereof, in 
order to show that they were infants, to whom, as still wanting in intelligence, and mistaking one thing for 
another, all the great and divine things He had said were little better than proverbs, He had previously 
said, “Do ye now believe? Behold, the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall be scattered, every 
man to his own.” Such, I say, was the beginning of the tribulation, but not in the same measure of their 
perseverance. For in adding, “and ye shall leave me alone,” He did not mean that they would be of such a 
character in the subsequent tribulation, which they should have to endure in the world after His 
ascension, as thus to desert Him; but that in Him they should have peace by still abiding in Him. But on 
the occasion of His apprehension, not only did they outwardly abandon His bodily presence, but they 
mentally abandoned their faith. And to this it is that His words have reference, “Do ye now believe? 
Behold, the hour cometh, that ye shall be scattered to your own, and shall leave me:” as if He had said, 
You will then be so confounded as to leave behind you even what you now believe. For they fell into such 
despair and such a death, so to speak, of their old faith, as was apparent in the case of Cleophas, who, 
after His resurrection, unaware that he was speaking with Himself, and narrating what had befallen Him, 
said, “We trusted that it had been He who should have redeemed Israel.” That was the way in which they 
then left Him, abandoning even the very faith wherewith they had formerly believed in Him. But in that 
tribulation, which they encountered after His glorification and they themselves had received the Holy 
Spirit, they did not leave Him: and though they fled from city to city, from Himself they did not flee; but in 
order that, while having tribulation in the world, they might have peace in Him, instead of being fugitives 
from Him, it was rather Himself that they made their refuge. For in receiving the Holy Spirit, there was 
wrought in them the very state described to them now in the words, “Be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world.” They were of good cheer, and they conquered. But in whom, save in Him? For He had not 
overcome the world, were it still to overcome His members. Hence said the apostle, “Thanks be unto God, 
who giveth us the victory;” and immediately added, “through our Lord Jesus Christ:” through Him who 
had said to His own, “Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 


TRACTATE CIV 


CHAPTER XVII. 1 


1. Before these words, which we are now, with the Lord’s help, to make the subject of discourse, Jesus had 
said, “These things have I spoken unto you, that in me ye might have peace;” which we are to consider as 
referring, not to the later words uttered by Him immediately before, but to all that He had addressed to 
them, whether from the time that He began to account them disciples, or at least from the time after 
supper when He commenced this admirable and lengthened discourse. He gave them, indeed, such a 
reason for speaking to them, that either all He ever spake to them may with the utmost propriety be 
referred to that end, or those especially, as His last words, which He now spake when on the eve of dying 
for them, after that he who was to betray Him had quitted their company. For He gave this as the cause of 
His discourse, that in Him they might have peace, just as it is wholly on this account that we are 
Christians. For this peace will have no temporal end, but will itself be the end of every pious intention and 
action that are ours at present. For its sake we are endowed with His sacraments, for its sake we are 
instructed by His works and sayings, for its sake we have received the earnest of the Spirit, for its sake 
we believe and hope in Him, and according to His gracious giving are enkindled with His love: by this 
peace we are comforted in all our distresses, by it we are delivered from them all: for its sake we endure 
with fortitude every tribulation, that in it we may reign in happiness without any tribulation. Fitly 
therewith did He bring His words to a close, which were proverbs to the disciples, who as yet had little 
understanding, but would afterwards understand them, when He had given them the Holy Spirit of 
promise, of whom He had said before: “These things have I spoken unto you being yet present with you. 
But the Comforter, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, He shall teach you all things, 
and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” Such, doubtless, was to be 
the hour, wherein He promised that He would no more speak unto them in proverbs, but show them 
openly of the Father. For these same words of His, when revealed by the Holy Spirit, were no more to be 
proverbs to those who had understanding. For when the Holy Spirit was speaking in their hearts, there 
was not to be silence on the part of the only-begotten Son, who had said that in that hour He would show 
them plainly of the Father, which, of course, would no longer be a proverb to them when now endowed 
with understanding. But even this also, how it is that both the Son of God and the Holy Spirit speak at 


once in the hearts of their spiritual ones, yea the Trinity itself, which is ever inseparably at work, is a word 
to those who have, but a proverb to those who are without, understanding. 


2. When, therefore, He had told them on what account He had spoken all things, namely, that in Him they 
might have peace while having distress in the world, and had exhorted them to be of good cheer, because 
He had overcome the world; having thus finished His discourse to them, He then directed His words to 
the Father, and began to pray. For so the evangelist proceeds to say: “These things spake Jesus, and lifted 
up His eyes to heaven, and said: Father, the hour is come; glorify Thy Son.” The Lord, the Only-begotten 
and coeternal with the Father, could in the form of a servant and out of the form of a servant, if such were 
needful, pray in silence; but in this other way He wished to show Himself as one who prayed to the Father, 
that He might remember that He was still our Teacher. Accordingly, the prayer which He offered for us, 
He made also known to us; seeing that it is not only the delivering of discourses to them by so great a 
Master, but also the praying for them to the Father, that is a means of edification to disciples. And if so to 
those who were present to hear what was said, it is certainly so also to us who were to have the reading of 
it when written. Wherefore in saying this, “Father, the hour is come; glorify Thy Son,” He showed that all 
time, and every occasion when He did anything or suffered anything to be done, were arranged by Him 
who was subject to no time: since those things, which were individually future in point of time, have their 
efficient causes in the wisdom of God, wherein there are no distinctions of time. Let it not, then, be 
supposed that this hour came through any urgency of fate, but rather by the divine appointment. It was no 
necessary law of the heavenly bodies that tied to its time the passion of Christ; for we may well shrink 
from the thought that the stars should compel their own Maker to die. It was not the time, therefore, that 
drove Christ to His death, but Christ who selected the time to die: who also fixed the time, when He was 
born of the Virgin, with the Father, of whom He was born independently of time. And in accordance with 
this true and salutary doctrine, the Apostle Paul also says, “But when the fullness of the time was come, 
God sent forth His Son;” and God declares by the prophet, “In an acceptable time have I heard Thee, and 
in a day of salvation have I helped thee;” and yet again the apostle, “Behold, now is the accepted time; 
behold, now is the day of salvation.” He then may say, “Father, the hour is come,” who has arranged every 
hour with the Father: saying, as it were, “Father, the hour,” which we fixed together for the sake of men 
and of my glorification among them, “is come, glorify Thy Son, that Thy Son also may glorify Thee.” 


3. The glorification of the Son by the Father is understood by some to consist in this, that He spared Him 
not, but delivered Him up for us all. But if we say that He was glorified by His passion, how much more 
was He so by His resurrection! For in His passion our attention is directed more to His humility than to 
His glory, in accordance with the testimony of the apostle, who says, “He humbled Himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross:” and then he goes on to say of His glorification, 
“Wherefore God also hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a name which is above every name: that in 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth; and that every tongue should confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father.” 
This is the glorification of our Lord Jesus Christ, that took its commencement from His resurrection. His 
humility accordingly begins in the apostle’s discourse with the passage where he says, “He emptied 
Himself, and took upon Him the form of a servant;” and reaches “even to the death of the cross.” But His 
glory begins with the clause where he says, “Wherefore God also hath exalted Him;” and reaches on to 
the words, “is in the glory of God the Father.” For even the noun itself, if the language of the Greek 
codices be examined, from which the apostolic epistles have been translated into Latin, which in the latter 
is read, glory, is in the former read, doxa: whence we have the verb derived in Greek for the purpose of 
saying here, doxason (glorify), which the Latin translator renders by “clarifica” (make illustrious), 
although he might as well have said “glorifica” (glorify), which is the same in meaning. And for the same 
reason, in the apostle’s epistle where we find “gloria,” “claritas” might have been used; for by so doing, 
the meaning would have been equally preserved. But not to depart from the sound of the words, just as 
“clarificatio” (the making lustrous) is derived from “claritas” (lustre), so is “glorificatio” (the making 
glorious) from “gloria” (glory). In order, then, that the Mediator between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus, might be made lustrous or glorious by His resurrection, He was first humbled by suffering; for had 
He not died, He would not have risen from the dead. Humility is the earning of glory; glory, the reward of 
humility. This, however, was done in the form of a servant; but He was always in the form of God, and 
always shall His glory continue: yea, it was not in the past as if it were no more so in the present, nor shall 
it be, as if it did not yet exist; but without beginning and without end, His glory is everlasting. Accordingly, 
when He says, “Father, the hour is come; glorify Thy Son,” it is to be understood as if He said, The hour is 
come for sowing the seed-corn of humility, delay not the fruit of my glory. But what is the meaning of the 
words that follow: “That Thy Son may glorify Thee”? Was it that God the Father likewise endured the 
humiliation of the body or of suffering, out of which He must needs be raised to glory? If not, how then 
was the Son to glorify Him, whose eternal glory could neither appear diminished through human form, 
nor be enlarged in the divine? But I will not confine such a question within the present discourse, or draw 
the latter out to greater length by such a discussion. 


TRACTATE CV 


CHAPTER XVII. 1-5 


1. That the Son was glorified by the Father in His form of a servant, which the Father raised from the 


dead and set at His own right hand, is indicated by the event itself, and is nowhere doubted by the 
Christian. But as He not only said, “Father, glorify Thy Son,” but likewise added, “that Thy Son may glorify 
Thee,” it is worthy of inquiry how it was that the Son glorified the Father, seeing that the eternal glory of 
the Father neither suffered diminution in any human form, nor could be increased in respect of its own 
divine perfection. In itself, indeed, the glory of the Father could neither be diminished nor enlarged; but 
without any doubt it was less among men when God was known only in Judea: and as yet children praised 
not the name of the Lord from the rising of the sun to its going down. But inasmuch as this was effected 
by the gospel of Christ, to wit, that the Father became known through the Son to the Gentiles, assuredly 
the Son also glorified the Father. Had the Son, however, only died, and not risen again, He would without 
doubt have neither been glorified by the Father, nor have glorified the Father; but now having been 
glorified through His resurrection by the Father, He glorifies the Father by the preaching of His 
resurrection. For this is disclosed by the very order of the words: “Glorify,” He says, “Thy Son, that Thy 
Son may glorify Thee;” saying, as it were, Raise me up again, that by me Thou mayest become known to 
all the world. 


2. And then expanding still further how it was that the Father should be glorified by the Son, He says: “As 
Thou hast given Him power over all flesh, that He should give eternal life to all that Thou hast given Him.” 
By all flesh, He meant every man, signifying the whole by a part; as, on the other hand, the whole man is 
signified by the superior part, when the apostle says, “Let every soul be subject to the higher powers.” For 
what else did He mean by “every soul,” save every man? And this, therefore, that power over all flesh was 
given to Christ by the Father, is to be understood in respect of His humanity; for in respect of His 
Godhead all things were made by Himself, and in Him were created all things in heaven and in earth, 
visible and invisible. “As,” then, He says, “Thou hast given Him power over all flesh,” so may Thy Son 
glorify Thee, in other words, make Thee known to all flesh whom Thou hast given Him. For Thou hast so 
given, “that He should give eternal life to all that Thou hast given Him.” 


3. “And this,” He adds, “is eternal life, that they may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom Thou hast sent.” The proper order of the words is, “That they may know Thee and Jesus Christ, 
whom Thou hast sent, as the only true God.” Consequently, therefore, the Holy Spirit is also understood, 
because He is the Spirit of the Father and Son, as the substantial and consubstantial love of both. For the 
Father and Son are not two Gods, nor are the Father and Son and Holy Spirit three Gods; but the Trinity 
itself is the one only true God. And yet the Father is not the same as the Son, nor the Son the same as the 
Father, nor the Holy Spirit the same as the Father and the Son; for the Father and Son and Holy Spirit are 
three [persons], yet the Trinity itself is one God. If, then, the Son glorifies Thee in the same manner “as 
Thou hast given Him power over all flesh,” and hast so given, “that He should give eternal life to all that 
Thou hast given Him,” and “this is life eternal, that they may know Thee;” in this way, therefore, the Son 
glorifies Thee, that He makes Thee known to all whom Thou hast given Him. Accordingly, if the knowledge 
of God is eternal life, we are making the greater advances to life, in proportion as we are enlarging our 
growth in such a knowledge. And we shall not die in the life eternal; for then, when there shall be no 
death, the knowledge of God shall be perfected. Then will be effected the full effulgence of God, because 
then the completed glory, as expressed in Greek by doxa. For from it we have the word doxason, that is 
used here, and which some Latins have interpreted by “clarifica” (make effulgent), and some by 
“glorifica” (glorify). But by the ancients, glory, from which men are styled glorious, is thus defined: Glory 
is the widely-spread fame of any one accompanied with praise. But if a man is praised when the fame 
regarding him is believed, how will God be praised when He Himself shall be seen? Hence it is said in 
Scripture, “Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house; they will be praising Thee for ever and ever.” There 
will God’s praise continue without end, where there shall be the full knowledge of God; and because the 
full knowledge, therefore also the complete effulgence or glorification. 


4. But God is first of all glorified here, while He is being made known to men by word of mouth, and 
preached through the faith of believers. Wherefore, He says, “I have glorified Thee on the earth: I have 
finished the work which Thou gavest me to do.” He does not say, Thou orderedst; but, “Thou gavest:” 
where the evident grace of it is commended to notice. For what has the human nature even in the Only- 
begotten, that it has not received? Did it not receive this, that it should do no evil, but all good things, 
when it was assumed into the unity of His person by the Word, by whom all things were made? But how 
has He finished the work which was committed unto Him to do, when there still remains the trial of the 
passion wherein He especially furnished His martyrs with the example they were to follow, whereof, says 
the apostle Peter, “Christ suffered for us, leaving us an example, that we should follow His steps:” but just 
that He says He has finished, what He knew with perfect certainty that He would finish? Just as long 
before, in prophecy, He used words in the past tense, when what He said was to take place very many 
years afterwards: “They pierced,” He says, “my hands and my feet, they counted all my bones;” He says 
not, They will pierce, and, They will count. And in this very Gospel He says, “All things that I have heard of 
my Father, I have made known unto you;” to whom He afterward declares, “I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” For He, who has predestinated all that is to be by sure and 
unchangeable causes, has done whatever He is to do: as it was also declared of Him by the prophet, “Who 
hath made the things that are to be.” 


5. In a way similar, also, to this, He proceeds to say: “And now, O Father, glorify thou me with Thine own 
self with the glory which I had with Thee before the world was.” For He had said above, “Father, the hour 


is come; glorify Thy Son, that Thy Son may glorify Thee:” in which arrangement of the words He had 
shown that the Father was first to be glorified by the Son, in order that the Son might glorify the Father. 
But now He said, “I have glorified Thee on the earth: I have finished the work which Thou gavest me to 
do; and now glorify Thou me;” as if He Himself had been the first to glorify the Father, by whom He then 
demands to be glorified. We are therefore to understand that He used both words above in accordance 
with that which was future, and in the order in which they were future, “Glorify Thy Son, that Thy Son 
may glorify Thee:” but that He now used the word in the past tense of that which was still future, when 
He said, “I have glorified Thee on the earth: I have finished the work which Thou gavest me to do.” And 
then, when He said, “And now, O Father, glorify Thou me with Thine own self,” as if He were afterwards to 
be glorified by the Father, whom He Himself had first glorified; what did He intimate but that, when He 
said above, “I have glorified Thee on the earth,” He had so spoken as if He had done what He was still to 
do; but that here He demanded of the Father to do that whereby the Son should yet do so; in other words, 
that the Father should glorify the Son, by means of which glorification of the Son, the Son also was yet to 
glorify the Father? In fine, if, in connection with that which was still future, we put the verb also in the 
future tense, where He has used the past in place of the future tense, there will remain no obscurity in the 
sentence: as if He had said, “I will glorify Thee on the earth: I will finish the work which Thou hast given 
me to do; and now, O Father, glorify Thou me with Thine own self.” In this way it is as plain as when He 
says, “Glorify Thy Son, that Thy Son may glorify Thee:” and this is indeed the whole sentence, save that 
here we are told also the manner of that same glorification, which there was left unnoticed; as if the 
former were explained by the latter to those whose hearts it was able to stir, how it was that the Father 
should glorify the Son, and most of all how the Son also should glorify the Father. For in saying that the 
Father was glorified by Himself on the earth, but He Himself by the Father with the Father’s very self, He 
showed them assuredly the manner of both glorifications. For He Himself glorified the Father on earth by 
preaching Him to the nations; but the Father glorified Him with His own self in setting Him at His own 
right hand. But on that very account, when He says afterward in reference to the glorifying of the Father, 
“T have glorified Thee,” He preferred putting the verb in the past tense, in order to show that it was 
already done in the act of predestination, and what was with perfect certainty yet to take place was to be 
accounted as already done; namely, that the Son, having been glorified by the Father with the Father, 
would also glorify the Father on the earth. 


6. But this predestination He still more clearly disclosed in respect of His own glorification, wherewith He 
was glorified by the Father, when He added, “With the glory which I had, before the world was, with 
Thee.” The proper order of the words is, “which I had with Thee before the world was.” To this apply His 
words, “And now glorify Thou me;” that is to say, as then, so also now: as then, by predestination; so also 
now, by consummation: do Thou in the world what had already been done with Thee before the world: do 
in its own time what Thou hast determined before all times. This, some have imagined, should be so 
understood as if the human nature, which was assumed by the Word, were converted into the Word, and 
the man were changed into God; yea, were we reflecting with some care on the opinions they have 
advanced, as if the humanity were lost in the Godhead. For no one would go the length of saying that out 
of such a transmutation of the humanity the Word of God is either doubled or increased, so that either 
what was one should now be two, or what was less should now be greater. Accordingly, if with His human 
nature changed and converted into the Word, the Word of God will still be as great as He was, and what 
He was, where is the humanity, if it is not lost? 


7. But to this opinion, which I certainly do not see to be conformable to the truth, there is nothing to urge 
us, if, when the Son says, “And now, O Father, glorify Thou me with Thine own self, with the glory which I 
had with Thee before the world was,” we understand the predestination of the glory of His human nature, 
as thereafter, from being mortal, to become immortal with the Father: and that this had already been done 
by predestination before the world was, as also in its own time it was done in the world. For if the apostle 
has said of us, “According as He hath chosen us in Him before the foundation of the world,” why should it 
be thought incongruous with the truth, if the Father glorified our Head at the same time as He chose us in 
Him to be His members? For we were chosen in the same way as He was glorified; inasmuch as before the 
world was, neither we nor the Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, were yet in 
existence. But He who, in as far as He is His Word, of His own self “made even those things which are yet 
to come,” and “calleth those things which are not as though they were,” certainly, in respect of His 
manhood as Mediator between God and men, was Himself glorified on our behalf by God the Father 
before the foundation of the world, if it be so that we also were then chosen in Him. For what saith the 
apostle? “And we know that all things work together for good to them that love God, to them who are the 
called according to His purpose. For whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate to be conformed to 
the image of His Son, that He might be the first-born among many brethren: and whom He did 
predestinate, them He also called.” 


8. But perhaps we shall have some fear in saying that He was predestinated, because the apostle seems to 
have said so only in reference to our being made conformable to His image. As if, indeed, any one, 
faithfully considering the rule of faith, were to deny that the Son of God was predestinated, who yet 
cannot deny that He was man. For it is rightly said that He was not predestinated in respect of His being 
the Word of God, God with God. For how could He be predestinated, seeing He already was what He was, 
without beginning and without ending, everlasting? But that, which as yet was not, had to be 
predestinated, in order that it might come to pass in its time, even as it was predestinated so to come 


before all times. Accordingly, whoever denies predestination of the Son of God, denies that He was also 
Himself the Son of man. But, on account of those who are disputatious, let us also on this subject listen to 
the apostle in the exordium of his epistles. For both in the first of his epistles, which is that to the Romans, 
and in the beginning of the epistle itself, we read: “Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called [to be] an 
apostle, separated unto the gospel of God, which He had promised afore by His prophets in the Holy 
Scriptures, concerning His Son, who was made for Him of the seed of David according to the flesh, who 
was predestinated the Son of God in power, according to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from 
the dead.” In respect, then, of this predestination also, He was gloried before the world was, in order that 
His glory might be, by the resurrection from the dead, with the Father, at whose right hand He sitteth. 
Accordingly, when He saw that the time of this, His predestinated glorification, was now come, in order 
that what had already been done in predestination might also be done now in actual accomplishment, He 
said in His prayer, “And now, O Father, glorify Thou me with Thine own self with the glory which I had 
with Thee before the world was:” as if He had said, The glory which I had with Thee, that is, that glory 
which I had with Thee in Thy predestination, it is time that I should have with Thee also in sitting at Thy 
right hand. But as the discussion of this question has already kept us long, what follows must be taken 
into consideration in another discourse. 


TRACTATE CVI 


CHAPTER XVII. 6-8 


1. In this discourse we purpose speaking, as He gives us grace, on these words of the Lord which run 
thus: “I have manifested Thy name unto the men whom Thou gavest me out of the world.” If He said this 
only of those disciples with whom He had supped, and to whom, before beginning His prayer, He had said 
so much, it can have nothing to do with that clarification, or, as others have translated it, glorification, 
whereof He was previously speaking, and whereby the Son clarifies or glorifies the Father. For what great 
glory, or what like glory, was it to become known to twelve, or rather eleven mortal creatures? But if, in 
saying, “I have manifested Thy name unto the men whom Thou gavest me out of the world,” He wished all 
to be understood, even those who were still to believe on Him, as belonging to His great Church which 
was yet to be made up of all nations, and of which it is said in the psalm, “I will confess to Thee in the 
great Church [congregation];” it is plainly that glorification wherewith the Son glorifies the Father, when 
He makes His name known to all nations and to so many generations of men. And what He says here, “I 
have manifested Thy name unto the men whom Thou gavest me out of the world,” is similar to what He 
had said a little before, “I have glorified Thee upon the earth,” (ver. 4); putting both here and there the 
past for the future, as One who knew that it was predestinated to be done, and therefore saying that He 
had done what He had still to do, though without any uncertainty, in the future. 


2. But what follows makes it more credible that His words, “I have manifested Thy name to the men whom 
Thou gavest me out of the world,” were spoken by Him of those who were already His disciples, and not of 
all who were yet to believe on Him. For after these words, He added: “Thine they were, and Thou gavest 
them me; and they have kept Thy word. Now they have known that all things, whatsoever Thou hast given 
me, are of Thee: for I have given unto them the words which Thou gavest me; and they have received 
them, and have known surely that I came out from Thee, and they have believed that Thou didst send me.” 
Although all these words also might have been said of all believers still to come, when that which was now 
a matter of hope had been turned into fact, inasmuch as they were words that still pointed to the future; 
yet we are impelled the more to understand Him as uttering them only of those who were at that time His 
disciples, by what He says shortly afterwards: “While I was with them, I kept them in Thy name: those 
that Thou gavest me I have kept, and none of them is lost, but the son of perdition; that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled” (ver. 12); meaning Judas, who betrayed Him, for He was the only one of the apostolic 
twelve that perished. And then He adds, “And now come I to Thee,” from which it is manifest that it was of 
His own bodily presence that He said, “While I was with them, I kept them,” as if already that presence 
were no longer with them. For in this way He wished to intimate His own ascension as in the immediate 
future, when He said, “And now come I to Thee:” going, that is, to the Father’s right hand; whence He is 
hereafter to come to judge the quick and the dead in the self-same bodily presence, according to the rule 
of faith and sound doctrine: for in His spiritual presence He was still, of course, to be with them after His 
ascension, and with the whole of His Church in this world even to the end of time. We cannot, therefore, 
rightly understand of whom He said, “While I was with them, I kept them,” save as those only who 
believed on Him, whom He had already begun to keep by His bodily presence, but was now to leave 
without it, in order that He might keep them with the Father by His spiritual presence. Thereafter, indeed, 
He also unites with them the rest of His disciples, when He says, “Neither pray I for these alone, but for 
those also who shall believe on me through their word.” Where He shows still more clearly that He was 
not speaking before of all who belonged to Him, in the passage where He saith, “I have manifested Thy 
name unto the men whom Thou gavest me,” but of those only who were listening to Him when He so 
spake. 


3. From the very outset, therefore, of His prayer, when “He lifted up His eyes to heaven, and said, Father, 
the hour is come; glorify Thy Son, that Thy Son also may glorify Thee,” on to what He said a little 
afterwards, “And now, O Father, glorify Thou me with Thine own self with the glory which I had with Thee 
before the world was,” He wished all His disciples to be understood, to whom He makes the Father 


known, and thereby glorifies Him. For after saying, “That Thy Son may glorify Thee,” He straightway 
showed how that was to be done, by adding, “As Thou hast given Him power over all flesh, that He should 
give eternal life to as many as Thou hast given Him: and this is life eternal, that they might know Thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” For the Father cannot be glorified through any 
knowledge attained by men, unless He also be known by whom He is glorified, that is to say, by whom He 
is made known to the nations of the world. The glorification of the Father is not that which was displayed 
in connection with the apostles only, but that which is displayed in all men, of whom as His members 
Christ is the head. For the words cannot be understood as applied to the apostles only, “As Thou hast 
given Him power over all flesh, that He should give eternal life to as many as Thou hast given Him;” but to 
all, assuredly, on whom, as believing on Him, eternal life is bestowed. 


4. Accordingly, let us now see what He says about those disciples of His who were then listening to Him. 
“T have manifested,” He says, “Thy name unto the men whom Thou gavest me.” Did they not, then, know 
the name of God when they were Jews? And what of that which we read, “God is known in Judah; His 
name is great in Israel”? Therefore, “I have manifested Thy name unto these men whom Thou gavest me 
out of the world,” and who are now hearing my words: not that name of Thine whereby Thou art called 
God, but that whereby Thou art called my Father: a name that could not be manifested without the 
manifestation of the Son Himself. For this name of God, by which He is called, could not but be known in 
some way to the whole creation, and so to every nation, before they believed in Christ. For such is the 
energy of true Godhead, that it cannot be altogether and utterly hidden from any rational creature, so 
long as it makes use of its reason. For, with the exception of a few in whom nature has become 
outrageously depraved, the whole race of man acknowledges God as the maker of this world. In respect, 
therefore, of His being the maker of this world that is visible in heaven and earth around us, God was 
known unto all nations even before they were indoctrinated into the faith of Christ. But in this respect, 
that He was not, without grievous wrong being done to Himself, to be worshipped alongside of false gods, 
God was known in Judah alone. But in respect of His being the Father of this Christ, by whom He taketh 
away the sin of the world, this name of His, previously kept secret from all, He now made manifest to 
those whom the Father Himself had given Him out of the world. But how had He done so, if the hour were 
not yet come, of which He had formerly said that the hour would come, “when I shall no more speak unto 
you proverbs, but I shall show you plainly of my Father”? Can it be supposed that the proverbs themselves 
contained such a plain anouncement? Why, then, is it said, “I will declare to you openly,” but just because 
that “in proverbs” is not “openly”? But when it is no longer concealed in proverbs, but uttered in plain 
words, then without a doubt it is spoken openly. How, then, had He manifested what He had not as yet 
openly declared? It must be understood, therefore, in this way, that the past tense is put for the future, 
like those other words, “All things that I have heard of my Father, I have made known unto you:” as 
something He had not yet done, but spoke of as if He had, because His doing of it He knew to be infallibly 
pre-determined. 


5. But what are we to make of the words, “Whom Thou gavest me out of the world”? For it is said of them 
that they were not of the world. But this they attained to by regeneration, and not by generation. And 
what, also, of that which follows, “Thine they were, and Thou gavest them me”? Was there a time when 
they belonged to the Father, and not to His only-begotten Son; and had the Father once on a time anything 
apart from the Son? Surely not. Nevertheless, there was a time when God the Son had something, which 
that same Son as man possessed not; for He had not yet become man of an earthly mother, when He 
possessed all things in common with the Father. Wherefore in saying, “Thine they were,” there is thereby 
no self-disruption made by God the Son, apart from whom there was nothing ever possessed by the 
Father; but it is His custom to attribute all the power He possesses to Him, of whom He Himself is, who 
has the power. For of whom He has it that He is, of Him He has it that He is able; and both together He 
always had, for He never had being without having ability. Accordingly, what ever the Father could [do], 
always side by side with Him could the Son; since He, who never had being without having ability, was 
never without the Father, as the Father never was without Him. And thus, as the Father is eternally 
omnipotent, so is the Son co-eternally omnipotent; and if all-powerful, certainly all-possessing. For such 
rather, if we would speak exactly, is the word by which we translate what is called by the Greeks 
pantokrator which our writers would not interpret by the term omnipotent, seeing that pantokrator is all- 
possessing, were it not that they felt it to be equivalent in meaning. What, then, could the eternal all- 
possessing ever have, that the co-eternal all-possessing had not likewise? In saying, therefore, “And Thou 
gavest them me,” He intimated that it was as man He had received this power to have them; seeing that 
He, who was always omnipotent, was not always man. Accordingly, while He seems rather to have 
attributed it to the Father, that He received them from Him, since all that is, is of Him, of whom He is; yet 
He also gave them to Himself, that is, Christ, God with the Father, gave men to the manhood of Christ, 
which had not its being with the Father. Finally, He who says in this place, “Thine they were, and Thou 
gavest them me,” had already said in a previous passage to the same disciples, “I have chosen you out of 
the world.” Here, then, let every carnal thought be crushed and annihilated. The Son says that the men 
were given Him by the Father out of the world, to whom He says elsewhere, “I have chosen you out of the 
world.” Those whom God the Son chose along with the Father out of the world, the very same Son as man 
received out of the world from the Father; for the Father had not given them to the Son had He not chosen 
them. And in this way, as the Son did not thereby set the Father aside, when He said, “I have chosen you 
out of the world,” seeing that they were simultaneously chosen by the Father also: as little did He thereby 
exclude Himself, when He said, “Thine they were,” for they were equally also the property of the Son. But 


now that same Son as man received those who belonged not to Himself, because He also as God received 
a servant-form which was not originally His own. 


6. He proceeds to say, “And they have kept Thy word: now they have known that all things, whatsoever 
Thou hast given me, are of Thee;” that is, they have known that I am of Thee. For the Father gave all 
things at the very time when He begat Him who was to have all things. “For I have given unto them,” He 
says, “the words which Thou gavest me; and they have received them;” that is, they have understood and 
kept hold of them. For the word is received when it is perceived by the mind. “And they have known truly,” 
He adds, “that I came out from Thee, and they have believed that Thou didst send me.” In this last clause 
we must also supply “truly;” for when He said, “They have known truly,” He intended its explanation by 
adding, “and they have believed.” That, therefore, “they have believed truly” which “they have known 
truly;” just as “I came out from Thee” is the same as “Thou didst send me.” When, therefore, He said, 
“They have known truly,” lest any might suppose that such a knowledge was already acquired by sight, 
and not by faith, He subjoined the explanation, “And they have believed,” so that we should supply “truly,” 
and understand the saying, “They have known truly,” as equivalent to “They have believed truly:” not in 
the way which He intimated shortly before, when He said, “Do ye now believe? The hour cometh, and is 
now come, that ye shall be scattered, every man to his own, and shall leave me alone.” But “they have 
believed truly,” that is, in the way it ought to be believed, without constraint, with firmness, constancy, 
and fortitude: no longer now to go to their own, and leave Christ alone. As yet, indeed, the disciples were 
not of the character He here describes in words of the past tense, as if they were so already, but as 
thereby declaring beforehand what sort they were yet to be, namely, when they had received the Holy 
Spirit, who, according to the promise, should teach them all things. For how was it, before they received 
the Spirit, that they kept that word of His which He spake regarding them, as if they had done so, when 
the chief of them thrice denied Him, after hearing from His lips the future fate of the man who denied 
Him before men? He had given them, therefore, as He said, the words which the Father gave Him; but 
when at length they received them spiritually, not in an outward way with their ears, but inwardly in their 
hearts, then they truly received them, for then they truly knew them; and they truly knew them, because 
they truly believed. 


7. But what human language will suffice to explain how the Father gave those words to the Son? The 
question, of course, will appear easier if we suppose Him to have received such words in His capacity as 
the Son of man. And yet, although thus born of the Virgin, who will undertake to relate when and how it 
was that He learned them, since even that very generation which He had of the Virgin who will venture to 
declare? But if our idea be that He received these words of the Father in His capacity as begotten of, and 
co-eternal with, the Father, let us then exclude all such thoughts of time as if He existed previous to His 
possessing them, and so received the possession of that which He had not before; for whatever God the 
Father gave to God the Son, He gave in the act of begetting. For the Father gave those things to the Son 
without which He could not be the Son, in the same manner as He gave Him being itself. For how 
otherwise would He give any words to the Word, wherein in an ineffable way He hath spoken all things? 
But now, in reference to what follows, you must defer your expectations till another discourse. 


TRACTATE CVII 


CHAPTER XVII. 9-13 


1. When the Lord was speaking to the Father of those whom He already had as disciples, He said this also 
among other things: “I pray for them. I pray not for the world, but for those whom Thou hast given me.” 
By the world, He now wishes to be understood those who live according to the lust of the word, and stand 
not in the gracious lot of such as were to be chosen by Him out of the world. Accordingly it is not for the 
world, but for those whom the Father hath given Him, that He expresses Himself as praying: for by the 
very fact of their having already been given Him by the Father, they have ceased to belong to that world 
for which He refrains from praying. 


2. And then He adds, “For they are Thine.” For the Father did not lose those whom He gave, in the act of 
giving them to the Son; since the Son still goes on to say, “And all mine are Thine, and Thine are mine.” 
Where it is sufficiently apparent how it is that all that belongs to the Father belongs also to the Son; in 
this way, namely, that He Himself is also God, and, of the Father born, is the Father’s equal: and not as 
was Said to one of the two sons, to wit, the elder, “Thou art ever with me; and all that I have is thine.” For 
that was said of all those creatures which are inferior to the holy rational creature, and are certainly 
subordinate to the Church; wherein its universal character is understood as including those two sons, the 
elder and the younger, along with all the holy angels, whose equals we shall be in the kingdom of Christ 
and of God: but here it was said, “And all mine are Thine, and Thine are mine,” with this meaning, that 
even the rational creature is itself included, which is subject only to God, so that all beneath it are also 
subject to Him. As it then belongs to God the Father, it would not at the same time be the Son’s likewise, 
were He not equal to the Father: for to it He was referring when He said, “I pray not for the world, but for 
those whom Thou hast given me: for they are Thine, and all mine are Thine, and Thine are mine.” Nor is it 
morally admissible that the saints, of whom He so spake, should belong to any save to Him by whom they 
were created and sanctified: and for the same reason, everything also that is theirs must of necessity be 
His also to whom they themselves belong. Accordingly, since they belong both to the Father and to the 


Son, they demonstrate the equality of those to whom they equally belong. But when He says, speaking of 
the Holy Ghost, “All things that the Father hath are mine; therefore said I, that He shall take of mine, and 
shall show it unto you,” He referred to those things which concern the actual deity of the Father, and in 
which He is equal to Him, in having all that He has. And no more was it of the creature, which is subject 
to the Father and the Son, that the Holy Spirit was to receive that whereof He said, “He shall receive of 
mine;” but most certainly of the Father, from whom the Spirit proceedeth, and of whom also the Son is 
born. 


3. He proceeds: “And I am glorified in them.” He now speaks of His glorification as already accomplished, 
although it was still future; while a little before He was demanding of the Father its accomplishment. But 
whether this be the same glorification, whereof He had said, “And now, O Father, glorify Thou me with 
Thine own self with the glory which I had with Thee before the world was,” is certainly a point worthy of 
examination. For if “with Thee,” how can it be “in them”? Is it when this very knowledge is imparted to 
them, and, through them, to all who believe them as His witnesses? In such a way we may clearly 
understand Christ as having said of the apostles, that He was glorified in them; for in saying that it was 
already accomplished, He showed that it was already foreordained, and only wished what was future to be 
regarded as certain. 


4. “And now,” He adds, “I am no more in the world, and these are in the world.” If your thoughts turn to 
the very hour in which He was speaking, both were still in the world; to wit, He Himself, and those of 
whom He was so speaking: for it is not in respect of the tendency of heart and life that we can or ought to 
understand it, so that they should be described as still in the world, on the ground that they still savored 
of the earthly; and that He was no longer in the world, because divine in the disposition of His mind. For 
there is one word used here, which makes any such understanding altogether inadmissible; because He 
does not say, And I am not in the world; but, “I am no more in the world:” thereby showing that He 
Himself had been in the world, but was no more so. And are we then at liberty to believe that He at one 
time savored of the worldly, and, delivered at length from such a mistake, no longer retained the old 
disposition? Who would venture to shut himself up in so profane a meaning. It remains, therefore, that in 
the same sense in which He Himself also was previously in the world, He declared that He was no longer 
in the world, that is to say, in His bodily presence; in other words, showing thereby that His own absence 
from the world was now in the immediate future, and theirs later, when He said that He was no longer 
here, and that they were so, although both He and they were still present. For He thus spake, as a man in 
harmony with men, in accordance with the prevailing custom of human speech. Do we not say every day, 
he is no longer here, of one who is on the very point of departure? And such in particular is the way we 
are wont to speak of those who are at the point of death. And besides all else, the Lord Himself, as if 
foreseeing the thoughts that might possibly be excited in those who were afterwards to read these words, 
added, “And I come to Thee:” explaining thereby in some measure why He said, “I am no more in the 
world.” 


5. Accordingly He commends to the Father’s care those whom He was about to leave by His bodily 
absence, saying: “Holy Father, keep through Thine own name those whom Thou hast given me.” That is to 
say, as man He prays to God in behalf of His disciples, whom He has received from God. But attend to 
what follows: “That they may be one,” He says, “even as we.” He does not say, That they may be one with 
us, or, that they and we may be one, as we are one; but He says, “That they may be one, even as we:” 
meaning, of course, that in their nature they may be one, even as we are one in ours, which certainly 
would not be spoken with truth, unless in this respect, that He, as God, is of the same nature as the Father 
also, in accordance with what He has said elsewhere, “I and the Father are one;” and not with what He 
also is as man, for in this respect He said, “The Father is greater than I.” But since one and the same 
person is God and man, we are to understand the manhood in respect of His asking; but the Godhead, in 
as far as He Himself, and He whom He asks, are one. But there is still a passage in what follows, where 
we must have a more careful discussion of this subject. 


6. But here He proceeds: “While I was with them, I kept them in Thy name.” Since I am coming, He says, 
to Thee, keep them in Thy name, in which I myself have kept them while I was with them. In the Father’s 
name, the Son as man kept His disciples, when placed side by side with them in human presence; but the 
Father also, in the name of the Son, kept those whom He heard and answered when praying in the name 
of the Son. For to them had it also been said by the Son Himself: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, whatsoever 
ye shall ask the Father in my name, He will give it you.” But we are not to take this in any such carnal 
way, as that the Father and Son keep us in turn, with an alternation in the guardianship of both in 
guarding us, as if one succeeded when the other departed; for we are guarded all at once by the Father, 
and Son, and Holy Spirit, who is the one true and blessed God. But Scripture does not exalt us save by 
descending to us: as the Word, by becoming flesh, came down to lift us up, and fell not so as to remain 
Himself in the depths. If we have known Him who thus descendeth, let us rise with Him who lifteth us up; 
and let us understand, when He speaks thus, that He is marking a distinction in the persons, without 
making any separation of the natures. While, therefore, the Son in bodily presence was keeping His 
disciples, the Father was not waiting the Son’s departure in order to succeed to the guardianship, but 
both were keeping them by Their spiritual power; and when the Son withdrew from them His bodily 
presence, He retained along with the Father the spiritual guardianship. For when the Son also as man 
assumed the office of their guardian, He did not withdraw them from the Father’s guardianship; and when 


the Father gave them to the guardianship of the Son, in the very giving He acted not apart from Him to 
whom He gave them, but gave them to the Son as man, yet not apart from that same Son Himself as God. 


7. The Son therefore goes on to say: “Those that Thou gavest me, I have kept, and none of them is lost, 
but the son of perdition; that the Scripture might be fulfilled.” The betrayer of Christ was called the son of 
perdition, as foreordained to perdition, according to the Scripture, where it is specially prophesied of him 
in the 109th Psalm. 


8. “And now,” He says, “come I to Thee; and these things I speak in the world, that they may have my joy 
fulfilled in themselves.” See! He says that He speaketh in the world, when He had said only a little before, 
“Tam no more in the world:” the reason of which we have there explained, or rather have shown that He 
Himself explained it. Accordingly, on the one hand, as He had not yet departed, He was still here; and 
because He was on the very point of departure, in a kind of way He was no more here. But what this joy is 
whereof He says, “That they may have my joy fulfilled in themselves,” has already been elucidated above, 
where He says, “That they may be one, even as we are.” This joy of His that is bestowed on them by Him, 
was to be fulfilled, He says, in them; and for that very end declared that He had spoken in the world. This 
is that peace and blessedness in the world to come, for the attaining of which we must live temperately, 
and righteously, and godly in the present. 


TRACTATE CVIII 


CHAPTER XVII. 14-19 


1. While the Lord is still speaking to the Father, and praying for His disciples, He says: “I have given them 
Thy saying; and the world hath hated them.” That hatred they had not yet experienced in those sufferings 
of their own, which afterwards overtook them; but He speaks thus in His usual way, foretelling the future 
in words of the past tense. And then, subjoining the reason of their being hated by the world, He says, 
“Because they are not of the world, even as I am not of the world.” This was conferred on them by 
regeneration; for by generation they were of the world, as He had already said to them, “I have chosen 
you out of the world.” It was therefore a gracious privilege bestowed upon them, that they, like Himself, 
should not be of the world, through the deliverance which He was giving them from the world. He, 
however, was never of the world; for even in respect of His servant-form He was born of that Holy Spirit 
of whom they were born again. For if on that account they were no more of the world, because born again 
of the Holy Spirit; on the same account He was never of the world, because born of the Holy Spirit. 


2. “I pray not,” He adds, “that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but that Thou shouldest keep 
them from the evil.” For they still accounted it necessary to be in the world, although they were no longer 
of it. Then He repeats the same statement: “They are not of the world, even as I am not of the world. 
Sanctify them in the truth.” For so are they kept from the evil, as He had previously prayed that they 
might be. But it may be inquired how they were no more of the world, if they were not yet sanctified in the 
truth; or, if they already were, why He requests that they should be so. Is it not because even those who 
are sanctified still continue to make progress in the same sanctification, and grow in holiness; and do not 
so without the aid of God’s grace, but by His sanctifying of their progress, even as He sanctified their 
outset? And hence the apostle likewise says: “He who hath begun a good work in you, will perform it until 
the day of Jesus Christ.” The heirs therefore of the New Testament are sanctified in that truth which was 
adumbrated in the purifications of the Old Testament; and when they are sanctified in the truth, they are 
in other words sanctified in Christ, who said in truth, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life.” As also 
when He said, “The truth shall make you free,” in explanation of His words, He added soon after, “If the 
Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed;” in order to show that what He had previously called the 
truth, He a minute afterwards denominates the Son. And what else did He mean by the words before us, 
“Sanctify them in the truth,” but, Sanctify them in me? 


3. Finally, He proceeds, and doing so fails not to suggest the same with increasing clearness: “Thy speech 
(sermo) is truth.” What else did He mean than “I am the truth”? For the Greek Gospel has logos, which is 
also the word that is found in the passage where it is said, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.” And that Word at least we know to be the only begotten Son of 
God, which “was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” Hence also there might have been put here as it 
actually has been put in certain copies, “Thy Word is truth;” just as in some copies that other passage is 
written, “In the beginning was the speech.” But in the Greek without any variation it is logos in both 
cases. The Father therefore sanctifies in the truth, that is, in His own Word, in His Only begotten, His own 
heirs and His (the Son’s) co-heirs. 


4. But now He still goes on to speak of the apostles, for He proceeds to add, “As Thou hast sent me into 
the world, even so have I also sent them into the world.” Whom did He so send but His apostles? For even 
the very name of apostles, which is a Greek word, signifies in Latin nothing more than, those that are 
sent. God, therefore, sent His Son, not in sinful flesh, but in the likeness of sinful flesh; and His Son sent 
those who, born themselves in sinful flesh, were sanctified by Him from the defilement of sin. 


5. But since, on the ground that the Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, has become 


Head of the Church, they are His members; therefore He says in the words that follow, “And for their 
sakes I sanctify myself.” For what means He by the words, “And for their sakes I sanctify myself,” but I 
sanctify them in myself, since they also are [part of] myself? For those of whom He so speaks are, as I 
have said, His members; and the head and body are one Christ, as the apostle teaches when he says of the 
seed of Abraham, “And if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed,” after having said before, “He saith 
not, And to seeds, as in many, but as in one, And to thy seed, which is Christ.” If, then, the seed of 
Abraham is Christ, what else is declared to those to whom he says, “Then are ye Abraham’s seed,” but 
then are ye Christ? Of the same character is what this very apostle said in another place: “Now I rejoice in 
my sufferings for you, and fill up that which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh.” He said not, 
of my afflictions, but “of Christ’s;” for he was a member of Christ, and in his persecutions, such as it 
behoved Christ to suffer in the whole of His body, he also was filling up his own share of His afflictions. 
And to be assured of the certainty of this in the present passage, give heed to what follows. For after 
saying, “And for their sakes I sanctify myself,” to let us understand that He thereby meant that He would 
sanctify them in Himself, He immediately added, “That they also may be sanctified in the truth.” And what 
else is this but in me, in accordance with the fact that the truth is that Word in the beginning which is 
God? In whom also the Son of man was Himself sanctified from the beginning of His creation, when the 
Word was made flesh, for the Word and the man became one person. Then accordingly He sanctified 
Himself in Himself, that is, Himself the man in Himself the Word; for the Word and the man is one Christ, 
who sanctifies the manhood in the Word. But in behalf of His members He says, “And for their sakes [,”— 
that is, that the benefit may be also theirs, for they too are [included in the] I, just as it benefited me in 
myself, because I am man apart from them—”! sanctify myself,” that is, I sanctify them as if it were my 
own self in me, since in me they also are I. “That they also may be sanctified in the truth.” For what else 
mean the words “they also,” but [“they”] in the same way as I; “in the truth,” and that “truth” am I? After 
this He now begins to speak not only of the apostles, but also of the rest of His members, which we shall 
treat of, as grace may be granted us, in another discourse. 


TRACTATE CIX 


CHAPTER XVII. 20 


1. The Lord Jesus, in the now close proximity of His passion, after praying for His disciples, whom He also 
named apostles, with whom He had partaken of that last supper from which His betrayer had taken his 
departure on being revealed by the sop of bread, and with whom, after the latter’s departure, and before 
beginning His prayer in their behalf, He had already spoken at length, conjoined all others also who were 
yet to believe on Him, and said to the Father, “Neither pray I for these alone,” that is, for the disciples 
who were with Him at the time, “but for them also,” He adds, “who shall believe on me through their 
word.” Whereby He wished all His own to be understood: not only such as were then in the flesh, but 
those also who were yet to come. For all that have since believed on Him have doubtless believed, and 
shall yet believe till He come, through the word of the apostles; for to themselves He had said, “And ye 
also shall bear witness, because ye have been with me from the beginning;” and by them was the gospel 
ministered even before it was written, and every one assuredly who believeth on Christ believeth the 
gospel. Accordingly, those who He says should believe on Him through their word, are not to be 
understood as referring only to such as heard the apostles themselves while they lived in the flesh; but 
others also after their decease, and we, too, born long afterwards, have believed on Christ through their 
word. For they that were then with Him preached to the others what they had heard from Him; and so 
their word, that we too might believe, has found its way to us, and wherever His Church exists, and shall 
yet reach down to posterity, whoever and wherever they be who shall hereafter believe on Him. 


2. In this prayer, therefore, Jesus may seem to have omitted praying for some of His own, unless we 
carefully examine His words in the prayer itself. For if He prayed first for those, as we have already 
shown, who were then with Him, and afterwards for those also who should believe on Him through their 
word, it may be said that He prayed not for those who were neither with Him when He so spake, nor 
afterwards believed through their word, but had done so at some previous time either of themselves, or in 
some other supposable manner. For was Nathanael with Him at that time? Was Joseph of Arimathea, who 
begged His body from Pilate, and of whom this same evangelist John testifies that he was already His 
disciple? Were His mother, Mary, and other women who, we know from the Gospel, had been prior to that 
time His disciples? Were those with Him then, of whom this evangelist John frequently says, “Many 
believed on Him”? For whence came the multitude of those who, with branches of trees, partly preceded 
and partly followed Him as He sat on the ass, saying, “Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord;” 
and along with them the children of whom He Himself declared that the prophecy had been uttered, “Out 
of the mouth of babes and of sucklings Thou hast perfected praise”? Whence the five hundred brethren, to 
all of whom at once He would not have appeared after His resurrection had they not previously believed 
on Him? Whence that hundred and nine who, with the eleven, were a hundred and twenty, when, being 
assembled together after His ascension, they waited and received the promise of the Holy Spirit? Whence 
came all these, save from those of Whom it was said, “Many believed on Him”? For them, therefore, the 
Saviour did not at this time pray, seeing it was for those He prayed who were then with Him, and for 
others not who had already, but who were yet to believe on Him through their word. But these were 
certainly not with Him on that occasion, and had already believed on Him at some previous period. I say 
nothing of the aged Simeon, who believed on Him when an infant; of Anna the prophetess; of Zachariah 


and Elisabeth, who prophesied of Him before He was born of the Virgin; of their son John, His forerunner, 
the friend of the Bridegroom, who both recognized Him in the Holy Spirit, and preached Him in His 
absence, and pointed Him out when He was present to the recognition of others;—I say nothing of these, 
as it might be replied that He ought not to have prayed for such when dead, who had gone hence with 
their great merits, and having met with a welcome reception were now at rest; for a similar answer is also 
given in connection with the righteous of olden time. For which of them could have been saved from the 
damnation awaiting the whole mass of perdition, which has been caused by one man, had he not believed, 
through the revelation of the Spirit, in the one Mediator between God and men as yet to come in the 
flesh? But behoved He to pray for the apostles, and not to pray for so many who were still alive, but were 
not then with Him, and had already at some previous period been brought to the faith? Who is there that 
would say so? 


3. We are therefore to understand that their faith in Him was not yet such as He wished it to be, inasmuch 
as even Peter himself, to whom, on making the confession, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God,” He had borne so excellent a testimony, was disposed rather to hinder Him from dying than to 
believe in His resurrection when dead, and hence was called immediately thereafter by the same of Satan. 
Those, accordingly, are found to be the greater in faith who were long since deceased, and yet, through 
the revelation of the Spirit, had no manner of doubt that Christ would rise again, than those who, after 
attaining to the belief that He should redeem Israel, at the sight of His death lost all the hope they 
previously possessed regarding Him. The best thing for us, therefore, to believe is, that after His 
resurrection, when the Holy Spirit was bestowed, and the apostles taught and confirmed, and from its 
outset constituted teachers in the Church, others, through their word, attained the proper faith in Christ, 
or, in other words, that they then got firm hold of the faith of His resurrection. And in this way also, that 
all those who seemed to have already believed on Him really belonged to the number of those for whom 
He prayed, when He said, “Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also who shall believe on me 
through their word.” 


4. But we have still in reserve for the further solution of this question the blessed apostle, and that robber 
who was a villain in wickedness, but a believer on the cross. For the Apostle Paul tells us that he was 
made an apostle not of men, nor by man, but by Jesus Christ: and speaking of his own gospel, he says, 
“For I neither received it of man, neither did I learn it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” How then 
was he among those of whom it is said, “They shall believe on me through their word”? On the other hand, 
the robber believed at the very time when in the case of the teachers themselves such faith as they 
previously possessed had utterly failed. Not even he, therefore, believed on Christ through their word, 
and yet his faith was such that he confessed that He whom he saw nailed to the cross would not only rise 
again, but would also reign, when he said, “Remember me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.” 


5. Accordingly it remains that if we are to believe that the Lord Jesus, in this prayer, prayed for all of His 
own who either then were or should thereafter be in this life, which is a state of trial upon earth, we must 
so understand the expression, “through their word,” as to believe that it here signified the word of faith 
itself which they preached in the world, and that it was called their word because it was primarily and 
principally preached by them. For it was already in the course of being preached by them in the earth 
when Paul received that same word of theirs by the revelation of Jesus Christ. Whence also it came about 
that he compared the Gospel with them, lest by any means he had run, or should run, in vain; and they 
gave him their right hand because in him also they found, although not given him by them, their own word 
which they were already preaching, and in which they were now established. And in regard to this word of 
the resurrection of Christ, it is said by the same apostle, “Whether it were I, or they, so we preach, and so 
ye believed;” and again, “This is the word of faith,” he says, “which we preach, that if thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth that Jesus is the Lord, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised Him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved.” And in the Acts of the Apostles we read that in Christ, God hath marked out 
[the ground of] faith unto all men, in that He hath raised Him from the dead. Accordingly, this word of 
faith, because principally and primarily preached by the apostles who adhered to Him, was called their 
word. Not, however, on that account does it cease to be the word of God because it is called their word; 
for the same apostle says that the Thessalonians received it from him “not as the word of men, but, as it is 
in truth, the word of God.” “Of God,” for the very reason that it was freely given by God; but called “their 
word,” because primarily and principally committed to them by God to be preached. In the same way also 
the thief mentioned above had in the matter of his own faith their word, which was called theirs precisely 
because the preaching of it primarily and principally pertained to the office they filled. And once more, 
when murmuring arose among the Grecian widows in reference to the serving of the tables, previous to 
the time when Paul was brought to the faith of Christ, the reply given by the apostles, who before then 
had adhered to the Lord, was: “It is not good that we should leave the word of God, and serve tables.” 
Then it was that they provided for the ordination of deacons, that they themselves might not be drawn 
aside from the duty of preaching the word. Hence that was properly enough called their word which is the 
word of faith, whereby all, from whatever quarter they had heard it, believed on Christ, or, as yet to hear 
it, should thereafter believe. In this prayer, therefore, all whom He redeemed, whether then alive or 
thereafter to live in the flesh, were prayed for by our Redeemer when, praying for the apostles who were 
then with Him, He also conjoined those who were yet to believe on Him through their word. But what, 
after such conjunction, He then proceeds to say, must be reserved for discussion in another discourse. 


TRACTATE CX 


CHAPTER XVII. 21-23 


1. After the Lord Jesus had prayed for His disciples whom He had with Him at the time, and had conjoined 
with them others who were also His own, by saying, “Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also who 
shall believe on me through their word,” as if we were inquiring what or wherefore He prayed for them, 
He straightway subjoined, “That they all may be one; as Thou, Father, [art] in me, and I in Thee, that they 
also may be one in us.” And a little above, while still praying for the disciples alone who were then with 
Him, He said, “Holy Father, keep in Thine own name those whom Thou hast given me, that they may be 
one, as we are” (ver. 11). It is the same thing, therefore, that He now also prayed for in our behalf, as He 
did at that time in theirs, namely, that all—to wit, both we and they—may be one. And here we must take 
particular notice that the Lord did not say that we all may be one, but, “that they all may be one; as Thou 
Father, in me, and I in Thee” (where is to be understood are one, as is more clearly expressed afterwards); 
because He had also said before of the disciples who were with Him, “That they may be one, as we are.” 
The Father, therefore, is in the Son, and the Son in the Father, in such a way as to be one, because they 
are of one substance; but while we may indeed be in them, we cannot be one with them; for they and we 
are not of one substance, in as far as the Son is God along with the Father. But in as far as He is man, He 
is of the same substance as we are. But at present He wished rather to call attention to that other 
statement which He made use of in another place, “I and the Father are one,” where He intimated that 
His own nature was the same with that of the Father. And accordingly, though the Father and Son, or even 
the Holy Spirit, are in us, we must not suppose that they are of one nature with ourselves. And hence they 
are in us, or we are in them, in this sense, that they are one in their own nature, and we are one in ours. 
For they are in us, as God in His temple; but we are in them, as the creature in its Creator. 


2. But then after saying, “That they also may be one in us,” He added, “That the world may believe that 
Thou hast sent me.” What does He mean by this? Is it that the world will then be brought to the faith, 
when we shall all be one in the Father and Son? Is not such a state the everlasting peace, and the reward 
of faith, rather than faith itself? For we shall be one not in order to our believing, but because we have 
believed. But although in this life, because of the common faith itself, all who believe in one are one 
according to the words of the apostle, “For ye are all one in Christ Jesus;” even thus we are one, not in 
order to our believing, but because we do believe. What, then, is meant by the words, “That they all may 
be one, that the world may believe”? This, doubtless, that the “all” are themselves the believing world. For 
those who shall be one are not of one class, and the world that is thereafter to believe on this very ground 
that these shall be one, of another; since it is perfectly certain that He says, “That they all may be one,” of 
those of whom He had said before, “Neither pray I for these alone, but for those also who shall believe on 
me through their word,” immediately adding as He does, “That they all may be one.” And this “all,” what 
is it but the world; not certainly that which is hostile, but that which is believing? For you see here that He 
who had said, “I pray not for the world,” now prayeth for the world that it may believe. For there is a 
world whereof it is written, “That we might not be condemned with this world.” For that world He prayeth 
not, for He is fully aware to what it is predestinated. And there is a world whereof it is written, “For the 
Son of man came not to condemn the world, but that the world through Him might be saved;” and hence 
the apostle also says, “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself.” For this world it is that He 
prayeth, in saying, “That the world may believe that Thou hast sent me.” For through this faith the world 
is reconciled unto God when it believes in the Christ whom God has sent. How, then, are we to understand 
Him when He says, “That they also may be one in us, that the world may believe that Thou hast sent me,” 
but just in this way, that He did not assign the cause of the world believing to the fact that those others 
are one, as if it believed on the ground that it saw them to be one; for the world itself here consisteth of 
all who by their own believing become one; but in His prayer He said, “That the world may believe,” just 
as in His prayer He also said, “That they all may be one;” and still further in the same prayer, “That they 
also may be one in us.” For the words, “they all may be one,” are equivalent to “the world may believe,” 
since it is by believing that they become one, perfectly one; that is, those who, although one by nature, 
had ceased to be so by their mutual dissensions. In fine, if the verb which He uses, “I pray,” be understood 
in the third clause, or rather, to make the whole fuller, be everywhere supplied, the explanation of this 
sentence will be all the clearer: I pray “that they all may be one; as Thou, Father, in me, and I in Thee;” I 
pray “that they also may be one in us;” I pray “that the world may believe that Thou hast sent me.” And, 
mark, He added the words “in us” in order that we may know that our being made one in that love of 
unchanging faithfulness is to be attributed to the grace of God, and not to ourselves: just as the apostle, 
after saying, “For ye were at one time darkness, but now are ye light,” that none might attribute the doing 
of this to themselves, added, “in the Lord.” 


3. Furthermore, our Saviour in thus praying to the Father showed Himself to be man; while He now also 
shows that He Himself, as being God along with the Father, doeth that which He prayeth for, when He 
says, “And the glory which Thou gavest me, I have given them.” And what was that glory but immortality, 
which human nature was henceforth to receive in Him? For not even He Himself had as yet received it, 
but in His own customary way, on account of the absolute fixedness of predestination, He intimates what 
is future in verbs of the past tense, because being now on the point of being glorified, or in other words, 
raised up again by the Father, He Himself is going to raise us up to the same glory in the end. What we 


have here is similar to what He says elsewhere, “As the Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them, 
even so the Son quickeneth whom He will.” And “whom,” but just the same as the Father? “For what 
things soever the Father doeth,” not other things, but “these also doeth the Son,” not in a different way, 
but “in like manner.” And in this way He also raised up even His own self. For to this effect he said, 
“Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up again.” Accordingly the glory of immortality, 
which He says had been given Him by the Father, He must be also understood as having bestowed upon 
Himself, although He does not say it. For on this very account He more frequently says that the Father 
alone doeth, what He Himself also doeth along with the Father, that everything whatever He may attribute 
to Him of whom He is. But sometimes also He is silent about the Father, and says that He Himself doeth 
what He only doeth along with the Father: that we may thereby understand that the Son is not to be 
separated from the working of the Father, when He is silent about Himself, and ascribes some work or 
other to the Father; as, on the other hand, the Father is not separated from the working of the Son, when 
the Son is said, without any mention being made of [the Father] Himself, to be doing some work in which 
nevertheless both are equally engaged. When, therefore, in some work of the Father, the Son says nothing 
of His own working, He commends humility, that He may become the source of sounder health to us; but 
when, in turn, in the case of some work of His own, He says nothing of the working of the Father, He 
commends His own equality, that we may not suppose Him to be inferior. In this way, then, and in this 
passage, He neither estranges Himself from the Father’s working, although He has said, “The glory which 
Thou gavest me;” for He also gave it to Himself: nor does He estrange the Father from His own working, 
although saying, “I have given to them;” for the Father also gave it to them. For the works not only of the 
Father and the Son, but also of the Holy Spirit, are inseparable. But just as, because of His praying the 
Father in behalf of all His people, it was His own pleasure that this should be done, “that they all may be 
one;” so also on the ground of His own beneficence, as expressed in the words, “The glory which Thou 
gavest me, I have given them,” the doing of that was none the less His pleasure; for He immediately 
added, “That they may be one, as we also are one.” 


4. And then He added: “I in them, and Thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one.” Here He briefly 
intimated Himself as the Mediator between God and men. Nor was this said in any such way as if the 
Father were not in us, or we were not in the Father; since He had also said in another place, “We will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him;” and a little before in this present passage He had not said, 
“Tin them and Thou in me,” as He said now; or, They in me, and I in Thee; but, “Thou in me, and I in Thee, 
and they in us.” Accordingly, when He now says, “I in them, and Thou in me,” the words take this form in 
reference to the person of the Mediator, like that other expression used by the apostle, “Ye are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s.” But in adding, “That they may be made perfect in one,” He showed that the 
reconciliation, which is effected by the Mediator, is carried to the very length of bringing us to the 
enjoyment of that perfect blessedness, which is thenceforth incapable of further addition. Hence the 
words that follow, “That the world may know that Thou hast sent me,” are not, I think, to be taken as if He 
had again said, “That the world may believe;” for sometimes, to know, is also used in the same sense as to 
believe, as it is in the words He uttered some time before: “And they have known truly that I came out 
from Thee, and they have believed that Thou didst send me.” He expressed the same thing by the later 
words, “they have believed,” as He had done by the earlier, “they have known.” But inasmuch as He here 
speaks of the consummation, the knowledge must be taken for such, as it shall then be by sight, and not, 
as it now is, by faith. For an order seems to have been preserved in reference to what He said a little 
before, “that the world may believe;” while here it is, “that the world may know.” For although He said 
there, “that they all may be one,” and “may be one in us,” yet He did not say, “they may be made perfect 
in one,” and so subjoined the words, “that the world may believe that Thou hast sent me;” but here He 
said, “That they may be made perfect in one,” and then added, not, “that the world may believe,” but, 
“that the world may know that Thou hast sent me.” For so long as we believe what we do not see, we are 
not yet made perfect, as we shall be when we have merited the sight of that which we believe. Most 
correctly, therefore, did He say in that previous place, “That the world may believe,” and here “That the 
world may know;” yet both there and here, “that Thou hast sent me;” that we may know, so far as belongs 
to the inseparable love of the Father and the Son, that at present we only believe what we are on the way, 
by believing, to know. And had He said, That they may know that Thou hast sent me, it would be just of 
the same force as what He actually does say, “that the world may know.” For they are the world that 
abideth not in enmity, as doth the world that is foreordained to damnation; but one that out of an enemy 
has been transformed into a friend, and on whose account “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself.” Therefore said He, “I in them, and Thou in me;” as if He had said, I in those to whom Thou hast 
sent me; and Thou in me, reconciling the world unto Thyself through me. 


5. In close relation to these come also His further words: “And Thou hast loved them as thou hast loved 
me.” That is to say, in the Son the Father loveth us, because in Him He hath chosen us before the 
foundation of the world. For He who loveth the Only-begotten, certainly loveth also His members which, 
through His in strumentality, He engrafted into Him by adoption. But we are not on this account equal to 
the only-begotten Son, by whom we have been created and re-created, that it is said, “Thou hast loved 
them as [Thou hast] also [loved] me.” For one does not always intimate equality when he says, As this, so 
also that other; but sometimes only, Because this is, so also is the other; or, That the one is, in order that 
the other may be also. For who could say that the apostles were sent by Christ into the world in exactly 
the same way as He Himself was sent by the Father? For, to say nothing of other differences, which it 
would be tedious to mention, they at all events were sent when they were already men; but He was sent in 


order that He might be man; and yet He said above, “As Thou hast sent me into the world, even so have I 
sent them into the world;” as if He had said, Because Thou hast sent me, I have sent them. So also in the 
passage before us He says, “Thou hast loved them, as Thou hast loved me;” which is nothing else than 
this, Thou hast loved them because that Thou hast also loved me. For He could not but love the members 
of the Son, seeing that He loveth the Son Himself; nor is there any other reason for loving His members, 
save that He loveth Himself. But He loveth the Son as regards His Godhead, because He begat Him equal 
with Himself; He loveth Him also in regard to what He is as man, because the Only-begotten Word was 
Himself made flesh, and on account of the Word is the flesh of the Word dear to Him; but He loveth us, 
inasmuch as we are the members of Him whom He loveth; and in order that we might be so, He loved us 
on this account before we existed. 


6. The love, therefore, wherewith God loveth, is incomprehensible and immutable. For it was not from the 
time that we were reconciled unto Him by the blood of His Son that He began to love us; but He did so 
before the foundation of the world, that we also might be His sons along with His Only-begotten, before as 
yet we had any existence of our own. Let not the fact, then, of our having been reconciled unto God 
through the death of His Son be so listened to or so understood, as if the Son reconciled us to Him in this 
respect, that He now began to love those whom He formerly hated, in the same way as enemy is 
reconciled to enemy, so that thereafter they become friends, and mutual love takes the place of their 
mutual hatred; but we were reconciled unto Him who already loved us, but with whom we were at enmity 
because of our sin. Whether I say the truth on this, let the apostle testify, when he says: “God 
commendeth His love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” He, therefore, had 
love toward us even when we were practising enmity against Him and working iniquity; and yet to Him it 
is said with perfect truth, “Thou hatest, O Lord, all workers of iniquity.” Accordingly, in a wonderful and 
divine manner, even when He hated us, He loved us; for He hated us, in so far as we were not what He 
Himself had made; and because our own iniquity had not in every part consumed His work, He knew at 
once both how, in each of us, to hate what we had done, and to love what He had done. And this, indeed, 
may be understood in the case of all regarding Him to whom it is truly said, “Thou hatest nothing that 
Thou hast made.” For He would never have wished anything that He hated to exist, nor would aught that 
the Omnipotent had not wished exist at all, were it not that in what He hated there was also something 
that He loved. For He justly hateth and reprobateth vice as utterly repugnant to the principle of His 
procedure, yet He loveth even in the persons of the vitiated what is susceptible either of His own 
beneficence through healing, or of His judgment by condemnation. In this way God at the same time 
hateth nothing of what He has made; for as the Creator of natures, and not of vices, it was not He who 
made the evil that He hateth; and of these same evils, all is good that He really doeth, either by mercifully 
healing them, or by judicially regulating them. Seeing, then, that He hateth nothing that He hath made, 
who can worthily describe how much He loveth the members of His Only-begotten, and how much more 
the Only-begotten Himself, in whom are hid all things visible and invisible, which were ordained in their 
various classes, and which He loves in fullest harmony with such ordination? For the members of His 
Only-begotten He is leading on by the liberality of His grace to an equality with the holy angels; while the 
Only-begotten Himself, being Lord of all, is doubtless Lord of angels, being by nature, as God, the equal 
not of angels, but rather of the Father Himself; while through grace, in respect of which He is man, how 
can He otherwise than surpass all angelic excellence, seeing that in Him human flesh and the Word 
constitute but one personality? 


7. Nevertheless there are not wanting some who place us likewise before the angels; because, they say, 
Christ died for us and not for angels. But what else is such a notion than the desire to glory over our very 
impiety? For “Christ,” as the apostle says, “in due time died for the ungodly.” Where it is not any desert of 
ours, but the mercy of God, that is commended. For what can be the character of the man who wishes 
himself to be lauded, because he has become so abominably diseased through his own wickedness, that he 
can only be healed by the death of his physician? That surely is not the glory of our deserts, but the 
medicine of our diseases. Or do we prefer ourselves to the angels on this account, that, while there are 
angels also who have sinned, there has been no such labor expended on their healing? As if something 
that was at least small in amount had been undertaken for them, and what was greater for us. But had 
even such been the case, it might still be a subject of inquiry whether it was so because we had once 
stood in a position of superior excellence, or because we were now lying in a more desperate condition. 
But knowing as we do that the Creator of all good has imparted no grace for the reparation of angelic 
evils, why do we not rather draw the inference that their fault was judged all the more damnable, that the 
nature of those who committed it was of a loftier sublimity? For to the same extent as they less than we 
ought to have fallen into sin, were they superior in nature to us. But now in offending against the Creator 
they became all the more detestably ungrateful for His beneficence, that they were created capable of 
exercising the greater beneficence; nor was it enough for them to become deserters from Him, but they 
must also become our deceivers. This, therefore, is the great goodness of which we are to be made the 
subjects by Him, who hath loved us even as He hath loved Christ, that, for His sake, whose members He 
wished us to be, we may be equal to the holy angels, to whom we were created with an inferiority of 
nature, and have by our sin fallen into such greater depths of unworthiness, as to make it incumbent that 
we should be in some sort their associates. 


TRACTATE CXI 


CHAPTER XVII. 24-26 


1. The Lord Jesus raises up His people to a great hope, than which there could not possibly be a greater. 
Listen and rejoice in hope, that, since the present is not a life to be loved, but to be tolerated, you may 
have the power of patient endurance amid all its tribulation. Listen, I say, and weigh well to what it is that 
our hopes are exalted. Christ Jesus saith, The Son of God, the Only-begotten, who is co-eternal and equal 
with the Father, saith: He, who for our sakes became man, but became not, like every man besides, a liar, 
saith: the Way, the Life, the Truth saith: He who overcame the world, saith of those for whom He 
overcame it: listen, believe, hope, desire what He saith: “Father,” He says, “I will that they also whom 
Thou hast given me be with me where I am.” Who are these who He says were given Him by the Father? 
Are they not those of whom He says in another place, “No man cometh unto me, unless the Father, who 
hath sent me, draw him”? We already know if we have made any beneficial progress in this Gospel, how it 
is that the things which He says the Father doeth, He Himself doeth likewise along with the Father. They 
are those, therefore, whom He has received from the Father, whom He Himself has also chosen out of the 
world, and chosen that they may be no more of the world, even as He also is not of the world; and yet that 
they also may be a world that believeth and knoweth that Christ has been sent by God the Father that the 
world might be delivered from the world, and so, as a world that was to be reconciled unto God, might not 
be condemned with the world that lieth in enmity. For so He says in the beginning of this prayer: “Thou 
hast given Him power over all flesh,” that is, over every man, “that He should give eternal life to as many 
as Thou hast given Him.” Here He makes it clear that He has indeed received power over all men, that, as 
the future Judge of quick and dead, He may deliver whom He pleases, and condemn whom He pleases; but 
that these were given Him that to all of them He should give eternal life. For so He says: “That He should 
give eternal life to as many as Thou hast given Him.” Accordingly they were not given Him that from them 
He should withhold eternal life; although over them also the power has been given Him, inasmuch as He 
has received it over all flesh, in other words, over every man. In this way the world that has been 
reconciled will be delivered from the hostile world, when He putteth into exercise His power over it, to 
send it away into death eternal; but the other He maketh His own that He may give it everlasting life. 
Accordingly, to every one, without fail, of His own sheep the Good Shepherd, as to every one of His 
members the great Head, hath promised this reward, that where He is, there also we shall be with Him; 
nor can that be otherwise which the omnipotent Son declared to be His will to the omnipotent Father. For 
there also is the Holy Spirit, equally eternal, equally God, the one Spirit of the two, the substance of the 
will of both. For the words that we read of Him as uttering on the eve of His passion, “Yet not, Father, as I 
will, but as Thou wilt,” as if the Father has or had one will, and the Son another, are the echo of our 
infirmity, however faith-pervaded, which our Head transfigured in His own person, when He likewise bare 
our iniquities. But that the will of the Father and the Son is one, of both of whom also there is but one 
Spirit, by including whom we come to the knowledge of the Trinity, let piety believe, even though our 
infirmity meanwhile permitteth us not to understand. 


2. But as we have already, in a way proportionate to the brevity of our discourse, spoken of the objects of 
the promise, and of its own stability; let us now look at this one point, as far as we are able, what it is that 
He was pleased to promise when He said, “I will that they also whom Thou hast given me be with me 
where I am.” As far as pertains to the creaturehood wherein He was made of the seed of David according 
to the flesh, not even He Himself was yet where He would afterwards be: but He could say in this way, 
“where I am,” to let us understand that He was soon to ascend into heaven, so that He spake of Himself as 
being already there, where He was presently to be. He could do so also in the same way as He had said on 
a former occasion, when speaking to Nicodemus, “No man ascendeth into heaven, save He that came 
down from heaven, even the Son of man who is in heaven.” For there also He did not say, Will be, but “is,” 
because of the oneness of person, wherein God is at once man, and man God. He promised, therefore, that 
we should be in heaven; for thither the servant-form, which He received of the Virgin, has been elevated, 
and set at the right hand of the Father. Because of the same blessed hope the apostle also says: “But God, 
who is rich in mercy, for His great love wherewith He loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath 
quickened us together with Christ; by whose grace we are saved; and hath raised us up together, and 
made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” And so accordingly we may understand the Lord 
to have said, “That where I am, there they may be also.” He, indeed, said of Himself that He was there 
already; but of us He merely declared that He wished us to be there with Him, without any indication that 
we were there already. But what the Lord said that He wished to be done, the apostle spake of as already 
accomplished. For he said not, He will yet raise us up, and make us sit in heavenly places; but, “hath 
raised us up, and made us sit in heavenly places:” for it is not without good grounds, but in believing 
assurance, that he reckons as already done what he is certain will yet be done. But if it is in respect of the 
form of God, wherein He is equal to the Father, that we would be inclined to understand His words, “TI will 
that they also be with me, where I am,” let our mind get quit of every thought of material images: 
whatever the soul has had presented to it, that is endowed with length, or breadth, or thickness, tinted by 
the light with any sort of bodily hue, or diffused through local space of any kind, whether finite or infinite, 
let it, as far as possible, turn away from all such notions the glance of its contemplation on the inward 
bent of its thoughts. And let us not be making inquiries as to where the Son, the Father’s co-equal, is, 
since no one has yet found out where He is not. But if any one would inquire, let him inquire rather how 
he may be with Him; not everywhere as He is, but wherever He may be. For when He said to the man that 


was expiating his crimes on the tree, and making confession unto salvation, “Today shalt thou be with me 
in paradise,” in respect to His human nature His own soul was on that very day to be in hell, His flesh in 
the sepulchre; but as respected His Godhead He was certainly also in paradise. And therefore the soul of 
the thief, absolved from his by-gone crimes, and already in the blessed enjoyment of His grace, although it 
could not be everywhere as He was, yet could on that very day be also with Him in paradise, from which 
He, who is always everywhere, had not withdrawn. On this account, doubtless, it was not enough for Him 
to say, “I will that they also be where I am;” but He added, “with me.” For to be with Him is the chief 
good. For even the miserable can be where He is, since wheresoever any are, there is He also; but the 
blessed only are with Him, because it is only of Him that they can be blessed. Was it not truly said to God, 
“If I ascend into heaven, Thou art there; and if I go down into hell, Thou art present?” or is not Christ 
after all that Wisdom of God which “penetrateth everywhere because of its purity”? But the light shineth 
in darkness and the darkness comprehendeth it not. And similarly, to take a kind of illustration from what 
is visible, although greatly unlike, as the blind man, even though he be where the light is, is yet not 
himself with the light, but is really absent from that which is present; so the unbeliever and profane, or 
even the believer and pious, because not yet competent to gaze on the light of wisdom, although he 
cannot be anywhere that Christ is not there likewise, yet is not himself with Christ, I mean in actual sight. 
For we cannot doubt that the true believer is with Christ by faith; because in reference to this He saith, 
“He that is not with me is against me.” But when He said to God the Father, “I will that they also whom 
Thou hast given me be with me where I am,” He spake exclusively of that sight wherein we shall see Him 
as He is. 


3. Let no one disturb the clearness of the meaning by any cloudy contradiction; but let what follows 
furnish its testimony to the words that precede. For after saying, “I will that they also be with me where I 
am,” He went on immediately to add, “That they may behold my glory, which Thou gavest me: for Thou 
lovedst me before the foundation of the world.” “That they may behold,” He said; not, that they may 
believe. This is faith’s wages, not faith itself. For if faith has been correctly defined in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as “the assurance [conviction] of things that are not seen,” why may not the wages of faith be 
defined, the beholding of things which were hoped for in faith? For when we shall see the glory which the 
Father hath given the Son, even though we may understand what is spoken of in this passage, not as that 
[glory] which the Father gave His co-equal Son in begetting Him, but as that which He gave Him, when 
become the Son of man, after the death of the cross;—when, I say, we shall see that glory of the Son, then 
of a certainty shall take place the judgment of the quick and the dead, and then shall the wicked be taken 
away that he may not behold the glory of the Lord; and what [glory], save that of His Godhead? For 
blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God: and because the wicked are not pure in heart, 
therefore they shall not see. Then shall they go away into everlasting punishment; for so shall the wicked 
be taken away, that he may not behold the glory of the Lord: but the righteous shall go into life eternal. 
And what is life eternal? “That they may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast 
sent” (ver. 3): not, indeed, as those knew Him, who although impure in heart, yet were able to see Him as 
He sat in judgment in His glorified servant-form; but as He is yet to be known by the pure in heart, as the 
only true God, the Son along with the Father and Holy Spirit, because the Trinity itself is the only true 
God. If, then, it is in reference to His Godhead as the Son of God, equal and co-eternal with the Father, 
that we take the words, “I will that they also be with me where I am,” we shall be with Christ in the 
Father; but He in His own way, we in ours, wherever we may be in body. For if localities are to be 
understood, and such as contain incorporeal beings, and everything has a place where it is, the eternal 
place of Christ where He always is, is the Father Himself, and the place of the Father is the Son; for “I,” 
He said, “am in the Father, and the Father in me;” and in this prayer, “As Thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
Thee:” and they are our place, because there follows, “That they also may be one in us:” and we are God’s 
place, inasmuch as we are His temple; even as He, who died for us and liveth for us, also prayeth for us, 
that we may be one in them; because “His [dwelling] place was made in peace, and His habitation in 
Zion,” which we are. But who is qualified to think on such places or what is in them, apart from the idea of 
space-defined capacities and material masses? Yet no little progress is made, if at least, when any such 
idea presents itself to the eye of the mind, it is denied, rejected, and reprobated: and a certain kind of 
light is, as far as possible, thought of, in which such things are perceived as deserving only to be denied, 
rejected, and reprobated; and the certainty of that light is known and loved, so that from thence an 
upward movement is begun in us, and an effort made to reach into places farther within: and when the 
mind through its own infirmity and still inferior purity has failed to penetrate them it is driven back again, 
not without the sighings of love and the tears of ardent longing, and continues to bear in patience until it 
is purified by faith, and prepared by the holiness of the inward life to be able to take up its abode therein. 


4. How, then, shall we not be with Christ where He is, when we shall be with Him in the Father in whom 
He is? On this, also, the apostle is not without something to say to us, although we are not yet in 
possession of the reality, but only cherishing the hope. For he says, “If ye be risen with Christ, seek those 
things which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God: set your affections on things above, 
not on things on the earth. For ye have died,” he adds, “and your life is hid with Christ in God.” Here, you 
see, our life is meanwhile in faith and hope with Christ, where He is; because it is with Christ in God. 
That, you see, is as if already accomplished for which He prayed, when He said, “I will that they also be 
with me where I am;” but now only by faith. And when will it be accomplished by actual sight? “When 
Christ,” he says, “[who is] your life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear with Him in glory.” Then shall 
we appear as that which we then shall be; for it shall then be apparent that it was not without good 


grounds that we believed and hoped we should become so, before it actually took place. He will do this, to 
whom the Son, after saying, “That they may behold my glory, which Thou gavest me,” immediately added, 
“For Thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world.” For in Him He loved us also before the 
foundation of the world, and then foreordained what He was to do in the end of the world. 


5. “O righteous Father,” He saith, “the world hath not known Thee.” Just because Thou art righteous it 
hath not known Thee. It is as that world which has been predestined to condemnation really deserved, 
that it hath not known Him; while the world which He hath reconciled unto Himself through Christ hath 
known Him not of merit, but by grace. For what else is the knowing of Him, but eternal life which, while 
He undoubtedly withheld it from the condemned world, He bestowed on the reconciled. On that very 
account, therefore, the world hath not known Thee, because Thou art righteous, and hast rendered unto it 
according to its deserts, that it should not know Thee: while on the same account the reconciled world 
hath known Thee, because Thou art merciful, and, not for any merit of its own, but by grace, hast supplied 
it with the needed help to know Thee. And then there follows, “But I have known Thee.” He is the 
Fountain of grace, who is by nature God, and, by grace ineffable, man also of the Holy Spirit and the 
Virgin: and then on His own behalf, because the grace of God is through Jesus Christ our Lord, He adds, 
“And these have known that Thou hast sent me.” Such is the reconciled world. But it is because Thou hast 
sent me that they have known: by grace, therefore, have they known. 


6. “And I have made known to them,” He says, “Thy name, and will make it known.” I have made it known 
by faith, I will make it known by sight: I have made it known to those whose present sojourn in a strange 
land has its appointed end, I will make it known to those whose reign as kings shall be endless. “That the 
love,” He adds, “wherewith [literally, which] Thou hast loved me, may be in them, and I in them. (The form 
of speech is unusual, “the love, which Thou hast loved me, may be in them, and I in them;” for the 
common way of speaking is, the love wherewith thou hast loved me. Here, of course, it is a translation 
from the Greek: but there are similar forms also in Latin; as we say, He served a faithful service, He 
served as a soldier a strenuous soldier-service; when apparently we ought to have said, He served with a 
faithful service, he served as a soldier with a strenuous soldier-service. But such as the form of expression 
is, “the love which Thou hast loved me;” one similar to it is also used by the apostle, “I have fought a good 
fight;” he does not say, in a good fight, which would be the more usual and perhaps correcter form of 
expression.) But how else is the love wherewith the Father loved the Son in us also, but because we are 
His members and are loved in Him, since He is loved in the totality of His person, as both Head and 
members? Therefore He added, “and I in them;” as if saying, Since Iam also in them. For in one sense He 
is in us as in His temple; but in another, because we are also Himself, seeing that, in accordance with His 
becoming man, that He might be our Head, we are His body. The Saviour’s prayer is finished, His passion 
begins; let us, therefore, also finish the present discourse, that we may treat of His passion, as He 
granteth us grace, in others to follow. 


TRACTATE CXII 
CHAPTER XVIII. 1-12 


1. When the grand and lengthened discourse was concluded which the Lord delivered after supper, and on 
the eve of shedding His blood for us, to the disciples who were then with Him, and had added the prayer 
addressed to His Father, the evangelist John began thereafter the narrative of His passion in these words: 
“When Jesus had so spoken, He went forth with His disciples over the brook Cedron, where was a garden, 
into the which He entered, and His disciples. And Judas also, who betrayed Him, knew the place; for Jesus 
oft-times resorted thither with His disciples.” What he here relates of the Lord entering the garden with 
His disciples did not take place immediately after He had brought the prayer to a close, of which he says, 
“When Jesus had spoken these words:” but certain other incidents were interposed, which are passed 
over by the present evangelist and found in the others; just as in this one are found many things on which 
the others are similarly silent in their own narratives. But any one who desires to know how they all agree 
together, and the truth which is advanced by one is never contradicted by another, may seek for what he 
wants, not in these present discourses, but in other elaborate treatises; but he will master the subject not 
by standing and listening, but rather by sitting down and reading, or by giving his closest attention and 
thought to one who does so. Yet let him believe before he know, whether he be able also to come to such a 
knowledge in this life, or find it impossible through some existing entanglements, that there is nothing 
written by any one evangelist, as far as regards those who have been received by the Church into 
canonical authority, that can be contrary to his own or another’s equally veracious narrative. At present, 
therefore, let us look at the narrative of the blessed John, which we have undertaken to expound, without 
any comparison with the others, and without lingering over anything in it that is already sufficiently clear; 
so that where it is needful to do so, we may the better answer the demand. Let us, therefore, not take His 
words, “When Jesus had spoken these words, He went forth with His disciples over the brook Cedron, 
where was a garden, into the which He entered, and His disciples,” as if it were immediately after the 
utterance of these words that He entered the garden; but let the clause, “When Jesus had spoken these 
words,” bear this meaning, that we are not to suppose Him entering the garden before He had brought 
these words to a close. 


2. “Judas also,” he says, “who betrayed Him, knew the place; for Jesus oft-times resorted thither with His 


disciples.” There, accordingly, the wolf, clad in a sheep’s skin, and tolerated among the sheep by the 
profound counsel of the Father of the family, learned where he might opportunely scatter the slender 
flock, and lay his coveted snares for the Shepherd. “Judas then,” he adds, “having received a cohort, and 
officers from the chief men and the Pharisees, cometh thither with lanterns, and torches, and weapons.” It 
was a cohort, not of Jews, but of soldiers. We are therefore to understand it as having been received from 
the governor, as if for the purpose of securing the person of a criminal, and by preserving the forms of 
legal power, to deter any from venturing to resist his captors: although at the same time so great a band 
had been assembled, and came armed in such a way as either to terrify or even attack any one who should 
dare to make a stand in Christ’s defense. For only in so far was His power concealed and prominence 
given to His weakness, that these very measures were deemed necessary by His enemies to be taken 
against Him, for whose hurt nothing would have sufficed but what was pleasing to Himself; in His own 
goodness making a good use of the wicked, and doing what was good in regard to the wicked, that He 
might transform the evil into the good, and distinguish between the good and the evil. 


3. “Jesus, therefore,” as the evangelist proceeds to say, “knowing all things that should come upon Him, 
went forth and saith unto them, Whom seek ye? They answered Him, Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith unto 
them, I am [He]. And Judas also, who betrayed Him, stood with them. As soon then as He had said unto 
them, I am He, they went backward, and fell to the ground.” Where now were the military cohort, and the 
servants of the chief men and the Pharisees? where the terror and protection of weapons? His own single 
voice uttering the words, “I am [He],” without any weapon, smote, repelled, prostrated that great crowd, 
with all the ferocity of their hatred and terror of their arms. For God lay hid in that human flesh; and 
eternal day was so obscured in those human limbs, that with lanterns and torches He was sought for to be 
slain by the darkness. “I am [He],” He says; and He casteth the wicked to the ground. What will He do 
when He cometh as judge, who did this when giving Himself up to be judged? What will be His power 
when He cometh to reign, who had this power when He came to die? And now everywhere through the 
gospel Christ is still saying, “I am [He];” and the Jews are looking for antichrist, that they may go 
backward and fall to the ground, as those who have abandoned what is heavenly, and are hankering after 
the earthly. It was for the very purpose of apprehending Jesus that His persecutors accompanied the 
traitor: they found the One they were seeking, for they heard, “I am [He].” Why, then, did they not seize 
Him, but went backward and fell, but just because so He pleased, who could do whatever He pleased? But 
had He never permitted them to apprehend Him, they would certainly not have done what they came to 
do, but no more would He be doing what He came to do. They, verily, in their mad rage, sought for Him to 
put Him to death; but He, too, in giving Himself to death, was seeking for us. Accordingly, having thus 
shown His power to those who had the will, but not the power, to hold Him; let them now hold Him that 
He may work His own will with those who know it not. 


4. “Then asked He them again, Whom seek ye? And they said, Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus answered, I have 
told you that I am [Hel]. If therefore ye seek me, let these go their way: that the saying might be fulfilled 
which He spake, That of those whom Thou hast given me I have lost none.” “If ye seek me,” He says, “let 
these go their way.” He sees His enemies, and they do what He bids them: they let those go their way, 
whom He would not have perish. But were they not afterwards to die? How then, if they died now, should 
He lose them, were it not that as yet they did not believe in Him, as all believe who perish not? 


5. “Then Simon Peter, having a sword, drew it, and smote the high priest’s servant, and cut off his right 
ear. And the servant’s name was Malchus.” This is the only evangelist who has given us the very name of 
this servant, as Luke is the only one who tells us that the Lord touched his ear and healed him. The 
interpretation of Malchus is, one who is destined to reign. What, then, is signified by the ear that was cut 
off in the Lord’s behalf, and healed by the Lord, but the renewed hearing that has been pruned of its 
oldness, that it may henceforth be in the newness of the spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter? Who 
can doubt that he, who had such a thing done for him by Christ, was yet destined to reign with Christ? 
And his being found as a servant, pertains also to that oldness that gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. 
But when healing came, liberty also was shadowed forth. Peter’s deed, however, was disapproved of by 
the Lord, and He prevented Him from proceeding further by the words: “Put up thy sword into the sheath: 
the cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” For in such a deed that disciple only sought 
to defend his Master, without any thought of what it was intended to signify. And he had therefore to be 
exhorted to the exercise of patience, and the event itself to be recorded as an exercise of understanding. 
But when He says that the cup of suffering was given Him by the Father, we have precisely the same truth 
as that which was uttered by the apostle: “If God be for us, who can be against us? He that spared not His 
own Son, but gave Him up for us all.” But the originator of this cup is also one with Him who drank it; and 
hence the same apostle likewise says, “Christ loved us, and gave Himself for us an offering and a sacrifice 
to God of a sweet-smelling savor.” 


6. “Then the cohort, and the tribune, and the officers of the Jews, took Jesus, and bound Him.” They took 
Him to whom they had never found access: for He continued the day, while they remained as darkness; 
neither had they given heed to the words, “Come unto Him, and be enlightened.” For had they so 
approached Him, they would have taken Him, not with their hands for the purpose of murder, but with 
their hearts for the purpose of a welcome reception. Now, however, when they laid hold of Him in this way, 
their distance from Him was vastly in creased: and they bound Him by whom they themselves ought 
rather to have been loosed. And perhaps there were those among them who then fastened their fetters on 


Christ, and yet were afterwards delivered by Him, and could say, “Thou hast loosed my bonds.” Let this be 
enough for to-day; we shall deal, God willing, with what follows in another discourse. 


TRACTATE CXIII 


CHAPTER XVIII. 13-27 


1. After that His persecutors had, through the treason of Judas, taken and bound the Lord, who loved us, 
and gave Himself for us, and whom the Father spared not, but gave Him up for us all: that we may 
understand that there was no praise due to Judas for the usefulness of his treachery, but damnation for 
the willfulness of his wickedness: “They led Him,” as John the evangelist tells us, “to Annas first.” Nor 
does he withhold the reason for so doing: “For he was father-in-law to Caiaphas, who was the high priest 
that same year. Now Caiaphas was he,” he says, “who gave counsel to the Jews, that it was expedient that 
one man should die for the people.” And properly enough Matthew, when wishing to say the same in fewer 
words, tells us that He was led to Caiaphas; for He was also taken in the first place to Annas, simply 
because he was his father-in-law; and where we have only to understand that such was the very thing that 
Caiaphas wished to be done. 


2. “But Jesus was followed,” he says, “by Simon Peter, and another disciple.” Who that other disciple is, 
we cannot affirm with confidence, because it is left unnoticed here. But it is in this way that John usually 
refers to himself, with the addition, “whom Jesus loved.” Perhaps, therefore, it is he also in the present 
case; but whoever it is, let us look at what follows. “And that disciple,” he says, “was known unto the high 
priest, and went in with Jesus into the palace of the high priest; but Peter stood at the door without. Then 
went out that other disciple, who was known unto the high priest, and spake unto her that kept the door, 
and brought in Peter. Then saith the damsel that kept the door unto Peter, Art thou also one of this man’s 
disciples? He saith, I am not.” Lo, the pillar of greatest strength has at a single breath of air trembled to 
its foundations. Where is now all that boldness of the promiser, and his overweening confidence in himself 
beforehand? What now of those words, when he said, “Why cannot I follow Thee now? I will lay down my 
life for Thy sake.” Is this the way to follow the Master, to deny his own discipleship? is it thus that one’s 
life is laid down for the Lord, when one is frightened at a maid-servant’s voice, lest it should compel us to 
the sacrifice? But what wonder, if God foretold what was true, and man presumptuously imagined what 
was false? Assuredly in this denial of the Apostle Peter, which had now entered on its first stage, we ought 
to take notice that not only is Christ denied by one who says that He is not Christ, but by him also who, 
while really a Christian, himself denies that he is so. For the Lord said not to Peter, Thou shalt deny that 
thou art my disciple; but, “Thou shalt deny me.” Him, therefore, he denied, when he denied that he was 
His disciple. And what else did such a form of denial imply, but that of his own Christianity? For although 
the disciples of Christ were not yet called by such a name,—because it was after His ascension, in Antioch, 
first that the disciples began to be called Christians,—yet the thing itself, that afterwards assumed such a 
name, already existed, those who were afterwards called Christians were already disciples; and this 
common name, like the common faith, they transmitted to their posterity. He, therefore, who denied that 
he was Christ’s disciple, denied the reality of the thing, of which the being called a Christian was only the 
name. How many afterwards, not to speak of old men and women, whose satiated feelings as regards the 
present life might more easily enable them to brave death for the confession of Christ; and not merely the 
youth of both sexes, when of an age at which the exercise of fortitude seems to be fairly required; but 
even boys and girls could do—even as an innumerable company of holy martyrs with brave hearts and by 
a violent death entered the kingdom of heaven—what at that moment he was unable to do, who received 
the keys of that kingdom. It is here we see why it was said, “Let these go their way,” when He, who hath 
redeemed us by His own blood, gave Himself for us; that the saying which He spake might be fulfilled, “Of 
those whom Thou hast given me I have lost none.” For assuredly, had Peter gone hence after denying the 
Christ, what else would have awaited him but destruction? 


3. “And the servants and officers stood beside the fire of burning coals, for it was cold, and warmed 
themselves.” Though it was not winter, it was cold: which is sometimes wont to be the case even at the 
vernal equinox. “And Peter was standing with them, and warming himself. The high priest then asked 
Jesus of His disciples, and of His doctrine. Jesus answered him, I spake openly to the world; I always 
taught in the synagogue, and in the temple, whither all the Jews resort, and in secret have I said nothing. 
Why askest thou me? ask those who heard me, what I have said unto them: behold, they know what I 
said.” A question occurs that ought not to be passed over, how it is that the Lord Jesus said, “I spake 
openly to the world;” and in particular that which He afterwards added, “In secret have I said nothing.” 
Did He not, even in that latest discourse which He delivered to the disciples after supper, say to them, 
“These things have I spoken unto you in proverbs; but the hour cometh, when I shall no more speak unto 
you in proverbs, but I shall show you plainly of my Father?” If, then, He spake not openly even to the more 
intimate company of His disciples, but gave the promise of a time when He would speak openly, how was 
it that He spake openly to the world? And still further, as is also testified on the authority of the other 
evangelists, to those who were truly His own, in comparison with others who were not His disciples, He 
certainly spake with much greater plainness when He was alone with them at a distance from the 
multitudes; for then He unfolded to them the parables, which He had uttered in obscure terms to others. 
What then is the meaning of the words, “In secret have I said nothing”? It is in this way we are to 
understand His saying, “I spake openly to the world;” as if He had said, There were many that heard me. 


And that word “openly” was in a certain sense openly and in another sense not openly. It was openly, 
because many heard Him; and again it was not openly, because they did not understand Him. And even 
what He spake to His disciples apart, He certainly spake not in secret. For who speaketh in secret, that 
speaketh before so many persons; as it is written, “At the mouth of two or three witnesses shall every 
word be established:” especially if that be spoken to a few which he wisheth to become known to many 
through them; as the Lord Himself said to the few whom He had as yet, “What I tell you in darkness, that 
speak ye in light; and what ye hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the house-tops”? And accordingly the 
very thing that seemed to be spoken by Himself in secret, was in a certain sense not spoken in secret; for 
it was not so spoken to remain unuttered by those to whom it was spoken; but rather so in order to be 
preached in every possible direction. A thing therefore may be uttered at once openly, and not openly; or 
at the same time in secret, and yet not in secret, as it is said, “That seeing, they may see, and not see.” 
For how “may they see,” save only because it is openly, and not in secret; and again, how is it that the 
same parties “may not see,” save that it is not openly, but in secret? Howbeit the very things which they 
had heard without understanding, were such as could not with justice or truth be turned into a criminal 
charge against Him: and as often as they tried by their questions to find something whereof to accuse 
Him, He gave them such replies as utterly discomfited all their plots, and left no ground for the calumnies 
they devised. Therefore He said, “Why askest thou me? ask those who heard me, what I have said unto 
them: behold, they know what I said.” 


4. “And when He had thus spoken, one of the officers who stood by gave Jesus a blow with his open hand, 
saying, Answerest thou the high priest so? Jesus answered him, If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the 
evil; but if well, why smitest thou me?” What could be truer, meeker, juster, than such an answer? For it is 
His [reply], from whom the prophetic voice had issued before, “Make for thy goal (literally, take aim), and 
advance prosperously and reign, because of truth, and meekness, and righteousness.” If we con sider who 
it was that received the blow, might we not well feel the wish that he who struck it were either consumed 
by fire from heaven, or swallowed up by the gaping earth, or seized and carried off by devils, or visited 
with some other or still heavier punishment of this kind? For what one of all these could not He, who 
made the world, have commanded by His power, had He not wished rather to teach us the patience that 
overcometh the world? Some one will say here, Why did He not do what He Himself commanded? for to 
one that smote Him, He ought not to have answered thus, but to have turned to him the other cheek. Nay, 
more than this, did He not answer truthfully, and meekly, and righteously, and at the same time not only 
prepare His other cheek to him who was yet again to smite it, but His whole body to be nailed to the tree? 
And hereby He rather showed, what needed to be shown, namely, that those great precepts of His are to 
be fulfilled not by bodily ostentation, but by the preparation of the heart. For it is possible that even an 
angry man may visibly hold out his other cheek. How much better, then, is it for one who is inwardly 
pacified to make a truthful answer, and with tranquil mind hold himself ready for the endurance of heavier 
sufferings to come? Happy is he who, in all that he suffers unjustly for righteousness’ sake, can say with 
truth, “My heart is ready, O God, my heart is ready;” for this it is that gives cause for that which follows: 
“T will sing and I give praise;” which Paul and Barnabas could do even in the cruellest of bonds. 


5. But let us return to what follows in the Gospel narrative. “And Annas sent Him bound unto Caiaphas the 
high priest.” To him, according to Matthew’s account, He was led at the outset, because he was the high 
priest that year. For both the pontiffs are to be understood as in the habit of acting year by year 
alternately, that is, as chief priests; and these were at that time Annas and Caiaphas, as recorded by the 
evangelist Luke, when telling of the time when John, the Lord’s forerunner, began to preach the kingdom 
of heaven and to gather disciples. For he speaks thus: “Under the high priests Annas and Caiaphas, the 
word of the Lord came upon John, the son of Zacharias, in the wilderness,” etc. Accordingly these two 
pontiffs fulfilled their years in turn: and it was the year of Caiaphas when Christ suffered. And so, 
according to Matthew, when He was apprehended, He was taken to him; but first, according to John, they 
came with Him to Annas; not because he was his colleague, but his father-in-law. And we must suppose 
that it was by Caiaphas’ wish that it was so done; or that their houses were so situated, that Annas could 
not properly be overlooked by them as they passed on their way. 


6. But the evangelist, after saying that Annas sent Him bound unto Caiaphas, returns to the place of his 
narrative, where he had left Peter, in order to explain what had taken place in Annas’ house in regard to 
his threefold denial. “But Peter was standing,” he says, “and warming himself.” He thus repeats what he 
had already stated before; and then adds what follows. “They said therefore unto him, Art thou also one of 
his disciples? He denied, and said, I am not.” He had already denied once; this is the second time. And 
then, that the third denial might also be fulfilled, “one of the servants of the high priest, being his kinsman 
whose ear Peter cut off, saith, Did I not see thee in the garden with him? Peter then denied again, and 
immediately the cock crew.” Behold, the prediction of the Physician is fulfilled, the presumption of the 
sick man is brought to the light. For there is no performance of what the latter had asserted, “I will lay 
down my life for Thy sake;” but a performance of what the former had predicted, “Thou shalt thrice deny 
me.” But with the completion of Peter’s threefold denial, let the present discourse be also now completed, 
that hereafter we may make a fresh start with the consideration of what was done respecting the Lord 
before Pontius Pilate the governor. 


TRACTATE CXIV 


CHAPTER XVIII. 28-32 


1. Let us now consider, so far as indicated by the evangelist John, what was done with, or in regard to, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, when brought before Pontius Pilate the governor. For he returns to the place of his 
narrative where he had left it, to explain the denial of Peter. He had already, you know, said, “And Annas 
sent Him bound unto Caiaphas the high priest:” and having returned from where he had dismissed Peter 
as he was warming himself at the fire in the hall, after completing the whole of his denial, which was 
thrice repeated, he says, “Then they bring Jesus unto Caiaphas into the hall of judgment (pretorium);” for 
he had said that He was sent to Caiaphas by his colleague and father-in-law Annas. But if to Caiaphas, 
why into the hall of judgment? Nothing else is thereby meant to be understood than the place where 
Pilate the governor dwelt. And therefore, either for some urgent reason Caiaphas had proceeded from the 
house of Annas, where both had met to give Jesus a hearing, to the governor’s pretorium, and had left the 
hearing of Jesus to his father-in-law; or Pilate had made his pretorium in the house of Caiaphas, which 
was so large as to contain separate apartments for its own master, and the like for the judge. 


2. “And it was morning; and they themselves,” that is, those who brought Jesus, “went not into the 
judgment hall,” to wit, into that part of the house which Pilate occupied, supposing it to be Caiaphas’ 
house. And then in explanation of the reason why they went not into the judgment hall, he says, “lest they 
should be defiled; but that they might eat the passover.” For it was the commencement of the days of 
unleavened bread: on which they accounted it defilement to enter the abode of one of another nation. 
Impious blindness! Would they, forsooth, be defiled by a stranger’s abode, and not be defiled by their own 
wickedness? They were afraid of being defiled by the pretorium of a foreign judge, and had no fear of 
defilement from the blood of an innocent brother: not to say more than this meanwhile, which was enough 
to fix guilt on the conscience of the wicked. For the additional fact, that it was the Lord who was led to 
death by their impiety, and the giver of life that was on the way to be slain, may be charged, not to their 
conscience, but to their ignorance. 


3. “Pilate then went out unto them, and said, What accusation bring ye against this man? They answered 
and said unto him, If he were not a malefactor, we would not have delivered him up unto thee.” Let the 
question be put to, and the answer come from, those who had been delivered from foul spirits, from the 
sickly who had been healed, the lepers who had been cleansed, the deaf who were hearing, the dumb who 
were speaking, the blind who were seeing, the dead who were raised to life, and, above all, the foolish 
who were become wise, whether Jesus were a malefactor. But these things were said by those of whom He 
Himself had already foretold by the prophet, “They rewarded me evil for good.” 


4. “Then said Pilate unto them, Take ye him, and judge him according to your law. The Jews therefore said 
unto him, It is not lawful for us to put any man to death.” What is this that their insane cruelty saith? Did 
not they put Him to death, whom they were here presenting for the very purpose? Or does the cross, 
forsooth, fail to kill? Such is the folly of those who do not pursue, but persecute wisdom. What then mean 
the words, “It is not lawful for us to put any man to death”? If He is a malefactor, why is it not lawful? Did 
not the law command them not to spare malefactors, especially (as they accounted Him to be) those who 
seduced them from their God? We are, however, to understand that they said that it was not lawful for 
them to put any man to death, on account of the sanctity of the festal day, which they had just begun to 
celebrate, and on account of which they were afraid of being defiled even by entering the pretorium. Had 
you become so hardened, false Israelites? Were you by your excessive malice so lost to all sense, as to 
imagine that you were unpolluted by the blood of the innocent, because you gave it up to be shed by 
another? Was even Pilate himself going to slay Him with his own hands, when made over by you into his 
power for the very purpose? If you did not wish Him to be slain; if you did not lay snares for Him; if you 
did not get Him to be betrayed to you for money; if you did not lay hands upon Him, and bind Him, and 
bring Him there; if you did not with your own hands present Him, and with your voices demand Him to be 
slain,—then boast that He was not put to death by you. But if in addition to all these former deeds of 
yours, you also cried out, “Crucify, crucify [him];” then hear what it is against you that the prophet 
proclaims: “The sons of men, whose teeth are spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp sword.” These, 
look you, are the spears, the arrows, the sword, wherewith you slew the righteous, when you said that it 
was not lawful for you to put any man to death. Hence it is also that when for the purpose of 
apprehending Jesus the chief priests did not themselves come, but sent; yet the evangelist Luke says in 
the same passage of his narrative, “Then said Jesus unto those who were come to him, [namely] the chief 
priests, and captains of the temple, and elders, Be ye come out, as against a thief,” etc? As therefore the 
chief priests went not in their own persons, but by those whom they had sent, to apprehend Jesus, what 
else was that but coming themselves in the authority of their own order and so all, who cried out with 
impious voices for the crucifixion of Christ, slew Him, not, indeed, directly with their own hands, but 
personally through him who was impelled to such a crime by their clamor. 


5. But when the evangelist John adds, “That the saying of Jesus might be fulfilled, which He spake, 
signifying what death He should die:” if we would understand such words as referring to the death of the 
cross, as if the Jews had said, “It is not lawful for us to put any man to death,” for this reason that it was 
one thing to be put to death, and another to be crucified: I do not see how such can be understood as a 
consequence, seeing that this was their answer to the words that Pilate had just addressed to them, “Take 


ye him, and judge him according to your law.” If it were so, could they not then have taken Him, and 
crucified Him themselves, had they desired by any such form of punishment to avoid the putting of Him to 
death? But who is there that may not see the absurdity of allowing those to crucify any one, who were not 
allowed to put any one to death? Nay more, did not the Lord Himself call that same death of His, that is, 
the death of the cross, a putting to death, as we read in Mark, where he says, “Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem; and the Son of man shall be delivered unto the chief priests, and unto the scribes; and they 
shall condemn Him to death, and shall deliver Him to the Gentiles: and they shall mock Him, and shall spit 
upon Him, and shall scourge Him, and shall put Him to death, and the third day He shall rise again”? 
There is no doubt, therefore, that in so speaking the Lord signified what death He should die: not that He 
here meant the death of the cross to be understood, but that the Jews were to deliver Him up to the 
Gentiles, or, in other words, to the Romans. For Pilate was a Roman, and had been sent by the Romans 
into Judea as governor. That, then, this saying of Jesus might be fulfilled, namely, that, being delivered up 
to them, He should be put to death by the Gentiles, as Jesus had foretold would happen; therefore when 
Pilate, who was the Roman judge, wished to hand Him back to the Jews, that they might judge Him 
according to their law, they refused to receive Him, saying, “It is not lawful for us to put any man to 
death.” And so the saying of Jesus was fulfilled, which He foretold concerning His death, that, being 
delivered up by the Jews, He should be put to death by the Gentiles: whose crime was less than that of the 
Jews, who sought by this method to make themselves appear averse to His being put to death, to the end 
that, not their innocence, but their madness might be made manifest. 


TRACTATE CXV 


CHAPTER XVIII. 33-40 


1. What Pilate said to Christ, or what He replied to Pilate, has to be considered and handled in the present 
discourse. For after the words had been addressed to the Jews, “Take ye him, and judge him according to 
your law,” and the Jews had replied, “It is not lawful for us to put any man to death, Pilate entered again 
into the judgment hall, and called Jesus, and said unto Him, Art thou the King of the Jews? And Jesus 
answered, Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or did others tell it thee of me?” The Lord indeed knew both 
what He Himself asked, and what reply the other was to give; but yet He wished it to be spoken, not for 
the sake of information to Himself, but that what He wished us to know might be recorded in Scripture. 
“Pilate answered, Am I a Jew? Thine own nation, and the chief priests, have delivered thee unto me: what 
hast thou done? Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world. If my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is my kingdom not from 
hence.” This is what the good Master wished us to know; but first there had to be shown us the vain 
notion that men had regarding His kingdom, whether Gentiles or Jews, from whom Pilate had heard it; as 
if He ought to have been punished with death on the ground of aspiring to an unlawful kingdom; or as 
those in the possession of royal power usually manifest their ill-will to such as are yet to attain it, as if, for 
example, precautions were to be used lest His kingdom should prove adverse either to the Romans or to 
the Jews. But the Lord was able to reply to the first question of the governor, when he asked Him, “Art 
thou the King of the Jews?” with the words, “My kingdom is not of this world,” etc.; but by questioning 
him in turn, whether he said this thing of himself, or heard it from others, He wished by his answer to 
show that He had been charged with this as a crime before him by the Jews: laying open to us the 
thoughts of men, which were all known to Himself, that they are but vain; and now, after Pilate’s answer, 
giving them, both Jews and Gentiles, all the more reasonable and fitting a reply, “My kingdom is not of 
this world.” But had He made an immediate answer to Pilate’s question, His reply would have appeared to 
refer to the Gentiles only, without including the Jews, as entertaining such an opinion regarding Him. But 
now when Pilate replied, “Am I a Jew? Thine own nation, and the chief priests, have delivered thee to me;” 
he removed from himself the suspicion of being possibly supposed to have spoken of his own accord, in 
saying that Jesus was the king of the Jews, by showing that such a statement had been communicated to 
him by the Jews. And then by saying, “What hast thou done?” he made it sufficiently clear that this was 
charged against Him as a crime: as if he had said, If thou deniest such kingly claims, what hast thou done 
to cause thy being delivered unto me? As if there would be no ground for wonder that one should be 
delivered up to a judge for punishment, who proclaimed himself a king; but if no such assertion were 
made, it became needful to inquire of Him, what else, if anything, He had done, that He should thus 
deserve to be delivered unto the judge. 


2. Hear then, ye Jews and Gentiles; hear, O circumcision; hear, O uncircumcision; hear, all ye kingdoms of 
the earth: I interfere not with your government in this world, “My kingdom is not of this world.” Cherish 
ye not the utterly vain terror that threw Herod the elder into consternation when the birth of Christ was 
announced, and led him to the murder of so many infants in the hope of including Christ in the fatal 
number, made more cruel by his fear than by his anger: “My kingdom,” He said, “is not of this world.” 
What would you more? Come to the kingdom that is not of this world; come, believing, and fall not into the 
madness of anger through fear. He says, indeed, prophetically of God the Father, “Yet have I been 
appointed king by Him upon His holy hill of Zion;” but that hill of Zion is not of this world. For what is His 
kingdom, save those who believe in Him, to whom He says, “Ye are not of the world, even as I am not of 
the world”? And yet He wished them to be in the world: on that very account saying of them to the Father, 
“T pray not that Thou shouldest take them out of the world, but that Thou shouldest keep them from the 
evil.” Hence also He says not here, “My kingdom is not” in this world; but, “is not of this world.” And 


when He proved this by saying, “If my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight, that I 
should not be delivered to the Jews,” He saith not, “But now is my kingdom not” here, but, “is not from 
hence.” For His kingdom is here until the end of the world, having tares intermingled therewith until the 
harvest; for the harvest is the end of the world, when the reapers, that is to say, the angels, shall come 
and gather out of His kingdom everything that offendeth; which certainly would not be done, were it not 
that His kingdom is here. But still it is not from hence; for it only sojourns as a stranger in the world: 
because He says to His kingdom, “Ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the world.” They 
were therefore of the world, so long as they were not His kingdom, but belonged to the prince of this 
world. Of the world therefore are all mankind, created indeed by the true God, but generated from Adam 
as a vitiated and condemned stock; and there are made into a kingdom no longer of the world, all from 
thence that have been regenerated in Christ. For so did God rescue us from the power of darkness, and 
translate us into the kingdom of the Son of His love: and of this kingdom it is that He saith, “My kingdom 
is not of this world;” or, “My kingdom is not from hence.” 


3. “Pilate therefore said unto Him, Art thou a king then? Jesus answered, Thou sayest that I am a king.” 
Not that He was afraid to confess Himself a king, but “Thou sayest” has been so balanced that He neither 
denies Himself to be a king (for He is a king whose kingdom is not of this world), nor does He confess that 
He is such a king as to warrant the supposition that His kingdom is of this world. For as this was the very 
idea in Pilate’s mind when he said, “Art thou a king then?” so the answer he got was, “Thou sayest that I 
am a king.” For it was said, “Thou sayest,” as if it had been said, Carnal thyself, thou sayest it carnally. 


4. Thereafter He adds, “To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth.”** Whence it is evident that He here referred to His own temporal nativity, when 
by becoming incarnate He came into the world, and not to that which had no beginning, whereby He was 
God through whom the Father created the world. For this, then, that is, on this account, He declared that 
He was born, and to this end He came into the world, to wit, by being born of the Virgin, that He might 
bear witness unto the truth. But because all men have not faith, He still further said, “Every one that is of 
the truth heareth my voice.” He heareth, that is to say, with the ears of the inward man, or, in other 
words, He obeyeth my voice, which is equivalent to saying, He believeth me. When Christ, therefore, 
beareth witness unto the truth, He beareth witness, of course, unto Himself; for from His own lips are the 
words, “I am the truth;” as He said also in another place, “I bear witness of myself.” But when He said, 
“Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice,” He commendeth the grace whereby He calleth 
according to His own purpose. Of which purpose the apostle says, “We know that all things work together 
for good to them that love God, to those who are called according to the purpose of God,” to wit, the 
purpose of Him that calleth, not of those who are called; which is put still more clearly in another place in 
this way, “Labor together in the gospel according to the power of God, who saveth us and calleth us with 
His holy calling, not according to our works, but according to His own purpose and grace.” For if our 
thoughts turn to the nature wherein we have been created, inasmuch as we were all created by the Truth, 
who is there that is not of the truth? But it is not all to whom it is given of the truth to hear, that is, to 
obey the truth, and to believe in the truth; while in no case certainly is there any preceding of merit, lest 
grace should cease to be grace. For had He said, Every one that heareth my voice is of the truth, then it 
would be supposed that he was declared to be of the truth because he conforms to the truth; it is not this, 
however, that He says, but, “Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.” And in this way he is not of 
the truth simply because he heareth His voice; but only on this account he heareth, because he is of the 
truth, that is, because this is a gift bestowed on him of the truth. And what else is this, but that by Christ’s 
gracious bestowal he believeth on Christ? 


5. “Pilate said unto Him, What is truth?” Nor did he wait to hear the answer; but “when he had said this, 
he went out again unto the Jews, and said unto them, I find in him no fault. But ye have a custom that I 
should release unto you one at the passover: will ye therefore that I release unto you the King of the 
Jews?” I believe when Pilate said, “What is truth?” there immediately occurred to his mind the custom of 
the Jews, according to which he was wont to release unto them one at the passover; and therefore he did 
not wait to hear Jesus’ answer to his question, What is truth? to avoid delay on recollecting the custom 
whereby He might be released unto them during the passover—a thing which it is clear he greatly 
desired. It could not, however, be torn from his heart that Jesus was the King of the Jews, but was fixed 
there, as in the superscription, by the truth itself, whereof he had just inquired what it was. “But on 
hearing this, they all cried again, saying, Not this man, but Barabbas. Now Barabbas was a robber.” We 
blame you not, O Jews, for liberating the guilty during the passover, but for slaying the innocent; and yet 
unless that were done, the true passover would not take place. But a shadow of the truth was retained by 
the erring Jews, and by a marvellous dispensation of divine wisdom the truth of that same shadow was 
fulfilled by deluded men; because in order that the true passover might be kept, Christ was led as a sheep 
to the sacrificial slaughter. Hence there follows the account of the injurious treatment received by Christ 
at the hands of Pilate and his cohort; but this must be taken up in another discourse. 


TRACTATE CXVI 


CHAPTER XIX. 1-16 


1. On the Jews crying out that they did not wish Jesus to be released unto them at the passover, but 


Barabbas the robber; not the Saviour, but the murderer; not the Giver of life, but the destroyer—”then 
Pilate took Jesus and scourged Him.” We must believe that Pilate acted thus for no other reason than that 
the Jews, glutted with the injuries done to Him, might consider themselves satisfied, and desist from 
madly pursuing Him even unto death. With a similar intention was it that, as governor, he also permitted 
his cohort to do what follows, or even perhaps ordered them, although the evangelist is silent on the 
subject. For he tells us what the soldiers did thereafter, but not that Pilate ordered it. “And the soldiers,” 
he says, “platted a crown of thorns, and put it on His head, and they clothed Him with a purple robe. And 
they came to Him and said, Hail, King of the Jews! And they smote Him with their hands.” Thus were 
fulfilled the very things which Christ had foretold of Himself; thus were the martyrs moulded for the 
endurance of all that their persecutors should be pleased to inflict; thus, by concealing for a time the 
terror of His power, He commended to us the prior imitation of His patience; thus the kingdom which was 
not of this world overcame that proud world, not by the ferocity of fighting, but by the humility of 
suffering; and thus the grain of corn that was yet to be multiplied was sown amid the horrors of shame, 
that it might come to fruition amid the wonders of glory. 


2. “Pilate went forth again, and saith unto them, Behold, I bring him forth, that ye may know that I find no 
fault in him. Then came Jesus forth, wearing the crown of thorns and the purple robe. And he saith unto 
them, Behold the man!” Hence it is apparent that these things were done by the soldiers not without 
Pilate’s knowledge, whether it was that he ordered them or only permitted them, namely, for the reason 
we have stated above, that His enemies might all the more willingly drink in the sight of such derisive 
treatment, and cease to thirst further for His blood. Jesus goes forth to them wearing the crown of thorns 
and the purple robe, not resplendent in kingly power, but laden with reproach; and the words are 
addressed to them, Behold the man! If you hate your king, spare him now when you see him sunk so low; 
he has been scourged, crowned with thorns, clothed with the garments of derision, jeered at with the 
bitterest insults, struck with the open hand; his ignominy is at the boiling point, let your ill-will sink to 
zero. But there is no such cooling on the part of the latter, but rather a further increase of heat and 
vehemence. 


3. “When the chief priests, therefore, and attendants saw Him, they cried out, saying, Crucify, crucify him. 
Pilate saith unto them Take ye him and crucify him; for I find no fault in him. The Jews answered him, We 
have a law, and by the law he ought to die because he made himself the Son of God.” Behold another and 
still greater ground of hatred. The former, indeed, seemed but a small matter, as that shown towards the 
usurpation, by an unlawful act of daring, of the royal power; and yet of neither did Jesus falsely claim 
possession, but each of them is truly His as both the only-begotten Son of God, and by Him appointed King 
upon His holy hill of Zion; and both might He now have shown to be His, were it not that in proportion to 
the greatness of His power, He preferred to manifest the corresponding greatness of His patience. 


4. “When Pilate, therefore, heard that saying, he was the more afraid; and entered again into the 
judgment hall, and saith unto Jesus, Whence art thou? But Jesus gave him no answer.” It is found, in 
comparing the narratives of all the evangelists, that this silence on the part of our Lord Jesus Christ took 
place more than once, both before the chief priests and before Herod, to whom, as Luke intimates, Pilate 
had sent Him for a hearing, and before Pilate himself; so that it was not in vain that the prophecy 
regarding Him had preceded, “As the lamb before its shearer was dumb, so He opened not His mouth,” 
especially on those occasions when He answered not His questioners. For although He frequently replied 
to questions addressed to Him, yet because of those in regard to which He declined making any reply, the 
metaphor of the lamb is supplied, in order that in His silence He might be accounted not as guilty, but 
innocent. When, therefore, He was passing through the process of judgment, wherever He opened not His 
mouth it was in the character of a lamb that He did so; that is, not as one with an evil conscience who was 
convicted of his sins, but as one who in His meekness was sacrificed for the sins of others. 


5. “Then saith Pilate unto Him, Speakest thou not unto me? knowest thou not that I have power to crucify 
thee, and have power to release thee? Jesus answered: Thou wouldest have no power against me, except 
it were given thee from above: therefore he that delivered me unto thee hath the greater sin.” Here, you 
see, He replied; and yet wherever He replied not, it is not as one who is criminal or cunning, but as a 
lamb; that is, in simplicity and innocence He opened not His mouth. Accordingly, where He made no 
answer, He was silent as a sheep; where He answered, He taught as the Shepherd. Let us therefore set 
ourselves to learn what He said, what He taught also by the apostle, that “there is no power but of God;” 
and that he is a greater sinner who maliciously delivereth up to the power the innocent to be slain, than 
the power itself, if it slay him through fear of another power that is greater still. Of such a sort, indeed, 
was the power which God had given to Pilate, that he should also be under the power of Caesar. 
Wherefore “thou wouldest have,” He says, “no power against me,” that is, even the little measure thou 
really hast, “except” this very measure, whatever its amount, “were given thee from above.” But knowing 
as I do its amount, for it is not so great as to render thee altogether independent, “therefore he that 
delivered me unto thee hath the greater sin.” He, indeed, delivered me to thy power at the bidding of 
envy, whilst thou art to exercise thy power upon me through the impulse of fear. And yet not even through 
the impulse of fear ought one man to slay another, especially the innocent; nevertheless to do so by an 
officious zeal is a much greater evil than under the constraint of fear. And therefore the truth-speaking 
Teacher saith not, “He that delivered me to thee,” he only hath sin, as if the other had none; but He saith, 
“hath the greater sin,” letting him understand that he himself was not exempt from blame. For that of the 


latter is not reduced to nothing because the other is greater. 


6. “Hence Pilate sought to release Him.” What is to be understood by the word here used, “hence,” as if 
he had not been seeking to do so before? Read what precedes, and thou wilt find that he had already for 
some time been seeking to release Jesus. By the original word, therefore, we are to understand, on this 
account, that is, for this reason, that he might not contract sin by slaying an innocent man who had been 
delivered into his hands, even though his sin would be less than that of the Jews, who delivered Him to 
him to be put to death. “From thence,” therefore, that is, for this reason, that he might not commit such a 
sin, “he sought” not now for the first time, but from the beginning, “to release Him.” 


7. “But the Jews cried out, saying, If thou let this man go, thou art not Caesar’s friend: whosoever maketh 
himself a king, speaketh against Caesar.” They thought to inspire Pilate with greater fear by terrifying him 
about Caesar, in order that he might put Christ to death, than formerly when they said, “We have the law, 
and by the law he ought to die, because he made himself the Son of God.” It was not their law, indeed, 
that impelled him through fear to the deed of murder, but rather it was his fear of the Son of God that 
held him back from the crime. But now he could not set Caesar, who was the author of his own power, at 
nought, in the same way as the law of another nation. 


8. As yet, however, the evangelist proceeds to say: “But when Pilate heard these sayings, he brought Jesus 
forth, and sat down before the tribunal, in a place that is called the Pavement, but in the Hebrew, 
Gabbatha. And it was the preparation of the passover, and about the sixth hour.” The question, at what 
hour the Lord was crucified, because of the testimony supplied by another evangelist, who says, “And it 
was the third hour, and they crucified Him,” we shall consider as we can, if the Lord please, when we are 
come to the passage itself where His crucifixion is recorded. When Pilate, therefore, had sat down before 
the tribunal, “he saith unto the Jews, Behold your king! But they cried out, Away with him, away with him, 
crucify him. Pilate said unto them, Shall I crucify your king?” As yet he tries to overcome the terror with 
which they had inspired him about Caesar, by seeking to break them from their purpose on the ground of 
the ignominy it brought on themselves, with the words, “Shall I crucify your king?” when he failed to 
soften them on the ground of the ignominy done to Christ; but by and by he is overcome by fear. 


9. For “the chief priests answered, We have no king but Caesar. Then delivered he Him therefore unto 
them to be crucified.” For he would have every appearance of acting against Caesar if, on their 
declaration that they had no king but Caesar, he were wishing to impose on them another king by 
releasing without punishment one whom for these very attempts they had delivered unto him to be put to 
death. “Therefore he delivered Him unto them to be crucified.” But was it, then, anything different that he 
had previously desired when he said, “Take ye him, and crucify him;” or even earlier still, “Take ye him, 
and judge him according to your law?” And why did they show so great reluctance, when they said, “It is 
not lawful for us to put any man to death,” and were in every way urgent to have Him slain not by 
themselves, but by the governor, and therefore refused to receive Him for the purpose of putting Him to 
death, if now for the same purpose they actually do receive Him? Or if such be not the case, why was it 
said, “Then delivered he Him therefore unto them to be crucified?” Or is it of any importance? Plainly it is. 
For it was not said, “Then delivered he Him therefore unto them” that they might crucify Him, but “that 
He might be crucified,” that is, that He might be crucified by the judicial sentence and power of the 
governor. But it is for this reason that the evangelist has said that He was delivered to them, that he might 
show that they were implicated in the crime from which they tried to hold themselves aloof; for Pilate 
would have done no such thing, save to implement what he perceived to be their fixed desire. The words, 
however, that follow, “And they took Jesus, and led Him away,” may now refer to the soldiers, the 
attendants of the governor. For it is more clearly stated afterwards, “When the soldiers therefore had 
crucified Him,” although the evangelist properly does so even when he attributes the whole to the Jews, 
for they it was that received what they had with the utmost greediness demanded, and they it was that did 
all that they compelled to be done. But the events that follow must be made the subject of consideration in 
another discourse. 


TRACTATE CXVII 
CHAPTER XIX. 17-22 


1. On Pilate’s judgment and condemnation before the tribunal, they took the Lord Jesus Christ, about the 
sixth hour, and led Him away. “And He, bearing His cross, went forth into the place that is called Calvary, 
but in Hebrew, Golgotha; where they crucified Him.” What else, then, is the meaning of the evangelist 
Mark saying, “And it was the third hour, and they crucified Him,” but this, that the Lord was crucified at 
the third hour by the tongues of the Jews, at the sixth hour by the hands of the soldiers? That we may 
understand that the fifth hour was now completed, and there was some beginning made of the sixth, when 
Pilate took his seat before the tribunal, which is expressed by John as “about the sixth hour;” and when 
He was led forth, and nailed to the tree with the two robbers, and the events recorded were enacted 
beside His cross, the completion of the sixth hour was fully reached, being the hour from which, on to the 
ninth, the sun was obscured, and the darkness took place, we have it jointly attested on the authority of 
the three evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and Luke. But as the Jews attempted to transfer the crime of 
slaying Christ from themselves to the Romans, that is to say, to Pilate and his soldiers, therefore Mark 


suppresses the hour at which Christ was crucified by the soldiers, and which then began to enter upon the 
sixth, and remembers rather to give an express place to the third hour, at which they are understood to 
have cried out before Pilate, “Crucify, crucify him” (verse 6), that it not only may be seen that the former 
crucified Jesus, namely, the soldiers who hung Him on the tree at the sixth hour, but the Jews also, who at 
the third hour cried out to have Him crucified. 


2. There is also another solution of this question, that we should not here understand the sixth hour of the 
day, because John says not, And it was about the sixth hour of the day, or about the sixth hour, but says, 
“And it was the parasceve of the passover, about the sixth hour” (ver. 14). And parasceve is in Latin 
praeparatio (preparation); but the Jews are fonder of using the Greek words in observances of this sort, 
even those of them who speak Latin rather than Greek. It was therefore the preparation of the passover. 
But “our passover, Christ,” as the apostle says, “has been sacrificed;” and if we reckon the preparation of 
this passover from the ninth hour of the night (for then the chief priests seem to have given their verdict 
for the sacrifice of the Lord, when they said, “He is guilty of death,” and when the hearing of His case was 
still proceeding in the high priest’s house: whence there is a kind of harmony in understanding that 
therewith began the preparation of the true passover, whose shadow was the passover of the Jews, that is, 
of the sacrificing of Christ, when the priests gave their sentence that He was to be sacrificed), certainly 
from that hour of the night, which is conjectured to have been then the ninth, on to the third hour of the 
day, when the evangelist Mark testifies that Christ was crucified, there are six hours, three of the night, 
and three of the day. Hence in the case of this parasceve of the passover, that is, the preparation of the 
sacrifice of Christ, which began with the ninth hour of the night, it was about the sixth hour; that is to say, 
the fifth hour was completed, and the sixth had already begun to run, when Pilate ascended the tribunal: 
for that same preparation, which had begun with the ninth hour of the night, still continued till the 
sacrifice of Christ, which was the event in course of preparation, was completed, which took place at the 
third hour, according to Mark, not of the preparation, but of the day; while it was also the sixth hour, not 
of the day, but of the preparation, by reckoning, of course, six hours from the ninth hour of the night to 
the third of the day. Of these two solutions of this difficult question let each choose the one that pleases 
him. But one will judge better what to choose who reads the very elaborate discussions on “The Harmony 
of the Evangelists.” And if other solutions of it can also be found, the stability of gospel truth will have a 
more cumulative defense against the calumnies of unbelieving and profane vanity. And now, after these 
brief discussions, let us return to the narrative of the evangelist John. 


3. “And they took Jesus,” he says, “and led Him away; and He, bearing His cross, went forth unto the place 
that is called Calvary, in the Hebrew, Golgotha; where they crucified Him.” Jesus, therefore, went to the 
place where He was to be crucified, bearing His cross. A grand spectacle! but if it be impiety that is the 
onlooker, a grand laughing-stock; if piety, a grand mystery: if impiety be the onlooker, a grand 
demonstration of ignominy; if piety, a grand bulwark of faith: if it is impiety that looketh on, it laughs at 
the King bearing, in place of His kingly rod, the tree of His punishment; if it is piety, it sees the King 
bearing the tree for His own crucifixion, which He was yet to affix even on the foreheads of kings, exposed 
to the contemptuous glances of the impious in connection with that wherein the hearts of saints were 
thereafter to glory. For to Paul, who was yet to say, “But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” He was commending that same cross of His by carrying it on His own shoulders, 
and bearing the candelabrum of that light that was yet to burn, and not to be placed under a bushel. 
“Bearing,” therefore, “His cross, He went forth into the place that is called Calvary, in the Hebrew, 
Golgotha; where they crucified Him, and two others with Him on either side one, and Jesus in the midst.” 
These two, as we have learned in the narrative of the other evangelists, were thieves with whom He was 
crucified, and between whom He was fixed, whereof the prophecy sent before had declared, “And He was 
numbered among the transgressors.” 


4, “And Pilate wrote a title also, and put it on the cross, and the writing was, Jesus of Nazareth, the King 
of the Jews. This title then read many of the Jews: for the place where Jesus was crucified was nigh to the 
city: and it was written in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, The King of the Jews.” For these three languages 
were conspicuous in that place beyond all others: the Hebrew on account of the Jews, who gloried in the 
law of God; the Greek, because of the wise men among the Gentiles; and the Latin, on account of the 
Romans, who at that very time were exercising sovereign power over many and almost all countries. 


5. “Then said the chief priests of the Jews unto Pilate, Write not, The King of the Jews; but that he said, I 
am King of the Jews. Pilate answered, What I have written I have written.” Oh the ineffable power of the 
working of God, even in the hearts of the ignorant! Was there not some hidden voice that sounded through 
Pilate’s inner man with a kind, if one may so say, of loud-toned silence, the words that had been 
prophesied so long before in the very letter of the Psalms, “Corrupt not the inscription of the title”? Here, 
then, you see, he corrupted it not; what he has written he has written. But the high priests, who wished it 
to be corrupted, what did they say? “Write not, The King of the Jews; but that he said, I am King of the 
Jews.” What is it, madmen, that you say? Why do you oppose the doing of that which you are utterly 
unable to alter? Will it by any such means become the less true that Jesus said, “I am King of the Jews”? If 
that cannot be tampered with which Pilate has written, can that be tampered with which the truth has 
uttered? But is Christ king only of the Jews, or of the Gentiles also? Yes, of the Gentiles also. For when He 
said in prophecy, “I am set king by Him upon His holy hill of Zion, declaring the decree of the Lord,” that 
no one might say, because of the hill of Zion, that He was set king over the Jews alone, He immediately 


added, “The Lord said unto me, Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten Thee. Ask of me, and I will give 
Thee the Gentiles for Thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for Thy possession.” Whence 
He Himself, speaking now with His own lips among the Jews, said, “Other sheep I have which are not of 
this fold; them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one flock and one 
Shepherd.” Why then would we have some great mystery to be understood in this superscription, wherein 
it was written, “King of the Jews,” if Christ is king also of the Gentiles? For this reason, because it was the 
wild olive tree that was made partaker of the fatness of the olive tree, and not the olive tree that was 
made partaker of the bitterness of the wild olive tree. For inasmuch as the title, “King of the Jews,” was 
truthfully written regarding Christ, who are they that are to be understood as the Jews but the seed of 
Abraham, the children of the promise, who are also the children of God? For “they,” saith the apostle, 
“who are the children of the flesh, these are not the children of God; but the children of the promise are 
counted for the seed.” And the Gentiles were those to whom he said, “But if ye be Christ’s, then are ye 
Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise.” Christ therefore is king of the Jews, but of those 
who are Jews by the circumcision of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter; whose praise is not of 
men, but of God; who belong to the Jerusalem that is free, our eternal mother in heaven, the spiritual 
Sarah, who casteth out the bond maid and her children from the house of liberty. And therefore what 
Pilate wrote he wrote, because what the Lord said He said. 


TRACTATE CXVIII 


CHAPTER XIX. 23, 24 


1. The things that were done beside the Lord’s cross, when at length He was now crucified, we would take 
up, in dependence on His help, in the present discourse. “Then the soldiers, when they had crucified Him, 
took His garments, and made four parts, to every soldier a part; and also His coat: now the coat was 
without seam, woven from the top throughout. They said therefore among themselves, Let us not rend it, 
but cast lots for it, whose it shall be: that the scripture might be fulfilled, which saith, They parted my 
raiment among them, and for my vesture they did cast lots.” It was done as the Jews wished; not that it 
was they themselves, but the soldiers who obeyed Pilate, who himself acted as judge, that crucified Jesus: 
and yet if we reflect on their wills, their plots, their endeavors, their delivering up, and, lastly, on their 
extorting clamors, it was the Jews certainly, more than any else, who crucified Jesus. 


2. But we must not speak in a mere cursory way of the partition and dividing by lot of His garments. For 
although all the four evangelists make mention thereof, yet the others do so more briefly than John: and 
their notice of it is obscure, while his is in the plainest manner possible. For Matthew says, “And after they 
crucified Him, they parted His garments, casting lots.” Mark: “And they crucified Him, and parted His 
garments, casting lots upon them, what every man should take.” Luke: “And they parted His raiment, and 
cast lots.” But John has told us also how many parts they made of His garments, namely, four, that they 
might take one part apiece. From which it is apparent that there were four soldiers, who obeyed the 
governor’s orders in crucifying Him. For he plainly says: “Then the soldiers, when they had crucified Him, 
took His garments, and made four parts, to every soldier a part; and likewise the coat,” where there is 
understood, they took: so that the meaning is, they took His garments, and made four parts, to every 
soldier a part; and they took also His coat. And he so spake, that we might see that there was no lot cast 
on His other garments; but His coat, which they took along with the others, they did not similarly divide. 
For in regard to it he proceeds to explain, “Now the coat was without seam, woven from the top 
throughout.” And then telling us why they cast lots on it, he says, “They said therefore among themselves, 
Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it, whose it shall be.” Hence it is clear that in the case of the other 
garments they had equal parts, so that there was no need to cast lots: but that as regards this one, they 
could not have had a part each without rending it, and thereby possessing themselves only of useless 
fragments of it; to prevent which, they preferred letting it come to one of them by lot. The account given 
by this evangelist is also in harmony with the testimony of prophecy, which he likewise immediately 
subjoins, saying, “That the scripture might be fulfilled which saith, They parted my raiment among them, 
and for my vesture they did cast lots.” For He says not, they cast lots, but “they parted:” nor does He say, 
casting lots they parted; but while making no mention whatever of the lot in regard to the rest of the 
garments, He afterwards said, “and for my vesture they did cast lots,” in reference solely to the coat that 
remained. On which I shall speak as He Himself enables me, after I have first refuted the calumny, which 
may possibly arise, as if the evangelists disagreed with one another, by showing that the words of none of 
the others are inconsistent with the narrative of John. 


3. For Matthew, in saying, “They parted His garments, casting lots,” wished it to be understood, that in 
the whole affair of parting the garments, the coat was also included, on which they cast lots; for in course 
of parting all the garments, of which it also was one, on it alone they cast lots. To the same purpose also 
are the words of Luke: “Parting His garments, they cast lots;” for in the process of parting they came to 
the coat whereon the lot was cast, that the entire parting of His garments among them might be 
completed. And what difference is there whether it is said, “Parting they cast lots,” according to Luke; or, 
“They parted, casting the lot,” according to Matthew: unless it be that Luke, in saying “lots,” used the 
plural for the singular number,—a form of speech that is not unusual in the Holy Scriptures, although 
some copies are found to have “lot,” and not “lots”? Mark, therefore, is the only one who seems to have 
introduced any kind of difficulty; for in saying, “Casting the lot upon them, what every man should take,” 


his words seem to imply, as if the lot was cast on all the garments, and not on the coat alone. But here also 
brevity is the cause of the obscurity; for the words, “Casting the lot upon them,” are as if it were said, 
Casting the lot when they were in the process of division; which was also the case. For the partition of all 
His garments would not have been complete, had it not been declared by lot which of them also should 
get possession of the coat, so as thereby to bring any contention on the part of the dividers to an end, or 
rather prevent any such from arising. In saying, therefore, “What every man should take,” so far as that 
has to do with the lot, we must not take it as referring to all the garments that were divided; for the lot 
was cast, who should take the coat: whereof having omitted to describe the particular form, and how, in 
the equal division that was made of the parts, it remained by itself, in order, without being rent, to be 
awarded by lot, he therefore made use of the expression, “what every man should take,” in other words, 
who it was that should take it: as if the whole were thus expressed, They parted His garments, casting the 
lot upon them, who should take the coat, which had remained over in addition to their equal shares of the 
rest. 


4. Some one, perhaps, may inquire what is signified by the division that was made of His garments into so 
many parts, and of the casting of lots for the coat. The raiment of the Lord Jesus Christ parted into four, 
symbolized His quadripartite Church, as spread abroad over the whole world, which consists of four 
quarters, and equally, that is to say, harmoniously, distributed over all these quarters. On which account 
He elsewhere says, that He will send His angels to gather His elect from the four winds: and what is that, 
but from the four quarters of the world, east, west, north, and south? But the coat, on which lots were 
cast, signifies the unity of all the parts, which is contained in the bond of charity. And when the apostle is 
about to speak of charity, he says, “I show you a more excellent way;” and in another place, “To know also 
the love of Christ, which far excelleth knowledge;” and still further elsewhere, “And above all these things 
charity which is the bond of perfectness.” If, then, charity both has a more excellent way, and far excelleth 
knowledge, and is enjoined above all things, it is with great propriety that the garment, by which it is 
signified, is represented as woven from the top. And it was without seam, that its sewing might never be 
separated; and came into the possession of one man, because He gathereth all into one. Just as in the case 
of the apostles, who formed the exact number of twelve, in other words, were divisible into four parts of 
three each, when the question was put to all of them, Peter was the only one that answered, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God;” and to whom it was said, “I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven,” as if he alone received the power of binding and loosing: seeing, then, that one so spake in 
behalf of all, and received the latter along with all, as if personifying the unity itself; therefore one stands 
for all, because there is unity in all. Whence, also, after here saying, “woven from the top,” he added, 
“throughout.” And this also, if referred to its meaning, implies that no one is excluded from a share 
thereof, who is discovered to belong to the whole: from which whole, as the Greek language indicates, the 
Church derives her name of Catholic. And by the casting of lots, what else is commended but the grace of 
God? For in this way in the person of one it reached to all, since the lot satisfied them all, because the 
grace of God also in its unity reacheth unto all; and when the lot is cast, the award is decided, not by the 
merits of each individual, but by the secret judgment of God. 


5. And yet let no one say that such things had no good signification because they were done by the bad, 
that is to say, not by those who followed Christ, but by those who perse cuted Him. For what could we 
have to say of the cross itself, which every one knows was in like manner made and fastened to Christ by 
enemies and sinners? And yet it is to it we may rightly understand the words of the apostle to be 
applicable, “what is the breadth, and the length, and the height, and the depth.” For its breadth lies in the 
transverse beam, on which the hands of the Crucified are extended; and signifies good works in all the 
breadth of love: its length extends from the transverse beam to the ground, and is that whereto the back 
and feet are affixed; and signifies perseverance through the whole length of time to the end: its height is 
in the summit, which rises upwards above the transverse beam; and signifies the supernal goal, to which 
all works have reference, since all things that are done well and perseveringly, in respect of their breadth 
and length, are to be done also with due regard to the exalted character of the divine rewards: its depth is 
found in the part that is fixed into the ground; for there it is both concealed and invisible, and yet from 
thence spring up all those parts that are outstanding and evident to the senses; just as all that is good in 
us proceeds from the depths of the grace of God, which is beyond the reach of human comprehension and 
judgment. But even though the cross of Christ signified no more than what was said by the apostle, “And 
they who are Jesus Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the passions and lusts,” how great a good it is! 
And yet it does not this, unless the good spirit be lusting against the flesh, seeing that it was the opposing, 
or, in other words, the evil spirit that constructed the cross of Christ. And lastly, as every one knows, what 
else is the sign of Christ but the cross of Christ? For unless that sign be applied, whether it be to the 
foreheads of believers, or to the very water out of which they are regenerated, or to the oil with which 
they receive the anointing chrism, or to the sacrifice that nourishes them, none of them is properly 
administered. How then can it be that no good is signified by that which is done by the wicked, when by 
the cross of Christ, which the wicked made, every good thing is sealed to us in the celebration of His 
sacraments? But here we stop; and what follows we shall consider at another time in the course of 
dissertation, as God shall grant us assistance. 


TRACTATE CXIx 


CHAPTER XIX. 24-30 


1. The Lord being now crucified, and the parting of His garments having also been completed by the 
casting of the lot, let us look at what the evangelist John thereafter relates. “And these things,” he says, 
“the soldiers did. Now there stood by the cross of Jesus His mother, and His mother’s sister, Mary [the 
wife] of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene. When Jesus therefore saw His mother, and the disciple standing 
by whom He loved, He saith unto His mother, Woman, behold thy son! Then saith He to the disciple, 
Behold thy mother! And from that hour the disciple took her unto his own home.” This, without a doubt, 
was the hour whereof Jesus, when about to turn the water into wine, had said to His mother, “Woman, 
what have I to do with thee? mine hour is not yet come.” This hour, therefore, He had foretold, which at 
that time had not yet arrived, when it should be His to acknowledge her at the point of death, and with 
reference to which He had been born as a mortal man. At that time, therefore, when about to engage in 
divine acts, He repelled, as one unknown, her who was the mother, not of His divinity, but of His [human] 
infirmity; but now, when in the midst of human sufferings, He commended with human affection [the 
mother] by whom He had become man. For then, He who had created Mary became known in His power; 
but now, that which Mary had brought forth was hanging on the cross. 


2. A passage, therefore, of a moral character is here inserted. The good Teacher does what He thereby 
reminds us ought to be done, and by His own example instructed His disciples that care for their parents 
ought to be a matter of concern to pious children: as if that tree to which the members of the dying One 
were affixed were the very chair of office from which the Master was imparting instruction. From this 
wholesome doctrine it was that the Apostle Paul had learned what he taught in turn, when he said, “But if 
any provide not for his own, and especially for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel.” And what are so much home concerns to any one, as parents to children, or 
children to parents? Of this most wholesome precept, therefore, the very Master of the saints set the 
example from Himself, when, not as God for the hand-maid whom He had created and governed, but as a 
man for the mother, of whom He had been created, and whom He was now leaving behind, He provided in 
some measure another son in place of Himself. And why He did so, He indicates in the words that follow: 
for the evangelist says, “And from that hour the disciple took her unto his own,” speaking of himself. In 
this way, indeed, he usually refers to himself as the disciple whom Jesus loved: who certainly loved them 
all, but him beyond the others, and with a closer familiarity, so that He even made him lean upon His 
bosom at supper; in order, I believe, in this way to commend the more highly the divine excellence of this 
very gospel, which He was thereafter to preach through his instrumentality. 


3. But what was this “his own,” unto which John took the mother of the Lord? For he was not outside the 
circle of those who said unto Him, “Lo, we have left all, and followed Thee.” No, but on that same occasion 
he had also heard the words, Every one that hath forsaken these things for my sake, shall receive an 
hundred times as much in this world. That disciple, therefore, had an hundredfold more than he had cast 
away, whereunto to receive the mother of Him who had graciously bestowed it all. But it was in that 
society that the blessed John had received an hundredfold, where no one called anything his own, but they 
had all things in common; even as it is recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. For the apostles were as if 
having nothing, and yet possessing all things. How was it, then, that the disciple and servant received 
unto his own the mother of his Lord and Master, where no one called anything his own? Or, seeing we 
read a little further on in the same book, “For as many as were possessors of lands or houses sold them, 
and brought the prices of them, and laid them down at the apostles’ feet: and distribution was made unto 
every man according as he had need,” are we not to understand that such distribution was made to this 
disciple of what was needful, that there was also added to it the portion of the blessed Mary, as if she 
were his mother; and ought we not the rather so to take the words, “From that hour the disciple took her 
unto his own,” that everything necessary for her was entrusted to his care? He received her, therefore, 
not unto his own lands, for he had none of his own; but to his own dutiful services, the discharge of which, 
by a special dispensation, was entrusted to himself. 


4. He then adds: “After this, Jesus knowing that all things were now accomplished, that the scripture 
might be fulfilled, saith, I thirst. Now there was set a vessel full of vinegar: and they filled a sponge with 
vinegar, and fixed it upon hyssop, and put it to His mouth. When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, 
He said, It is finished: and He bowed His head, and gave up the ghost.” Who has the power of so adjusting 
what he does, as this Man had of arranging all that He suffered? But this Man was the Mediator between 
God and men; the Man of whom we read in prophecy, He is man also, and who shall acknowledge Him? for 
the men who did such things acknowledged not this Man as God. For He who was manifest as man, was 
hid as God: He who was manifest suffered all these things, and He Himself also, who was hid, arranged 
them all. He saw, therefore, that all was accomplished that required to be done before He received the 
vinegar, and gave up the ghost; and that this also might be accomplished which the scripture had foretold, 
“And in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink,” He said, “I thirst:” as if it were, One thing still you have 
failed to do, give me what you are. For the Jews were themselves the vinegar, degenerated as they were 
from the wine of the patriarchs and prophets; and filled like a full vessel with the wickedness of this 
world, with hearts like a sponge, deceitful in the formation of its cavernous and tortuous recesses. But the 
hyssop, whereon they placed the sponge filled with vinegar, being a lowly herb, and purging the heart, we 
fitly take for the humility of Christ Himself; which they thus enclosed, and imagined they had completely 
ensnared. Hence we have it said in the psalm, “Thou shalt purge me with hyssop, and I shall be cleansed.” 
For it is by Christ’s humility that we are cleansed; because, had He not humbled Himself, and became 
obedient unto the death of the cross, His blood certainly would not have been shed for the remission of 


sins, or, in other words, for our cleansing. 


5. Nor need we be disturbed with the question, how the sponge could be applied to His mouth when He 
was lifted up from the earth on the cross. For as we read in the other evangelists, what is omitted by this 
one, it was fixed on a reed, so that such drink as was contained in the sponge might be raised to the 
highest part of the cross. By the reed, however, the scripture was signified, which was fulfilled by this 
very act. For as a tongue is called either Greek or Latin, or any other, significant of the sound, which is 
uttered by the tongue; so the reed may give its name to the letter which is written with a reed. We most 
usually, however, call those tongues that express the sounds of the human voice: while in calling scripture 
a reed, the very rareness of the thing only enhances the mystical nature of that which it symbolizes. A 
wicked people did such things, a compassionate Christ suffered them. They who did them, knew not what 
they did; but He who suffered, not only knew what was done, and why it was so, but also wrought what 
was good through those who were doing what was evil. 


6. “When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, He said, It is finished.” What, but all that prophecy 
had foretold so long before? And then, because nothing now remained that still required to be done before 
He died, as if He, who had power to lay down His life and to take it up again, had at length completed all 
for whose completion He was waiting, “He bowed His head, and gave up the ghost.” Who can thus sleep 
when he pleases, as Jesus died when He pleased? Who is there that thus puts off his garment when he 
pleases, as He put off His flesh at His pleasure? Who is there that thus departs when he pleases, as He 
departed this life at His pleasure? How great the power, to be hoped for or dreaded, that must be His as 
judge, if such was the power He exhibited as a dying man! 


TRACTATE CXX 


CHAPTER XIX. 31-42, AND XX. 1-9 


1. After that the Lord Jesus had accomplished all that He foreknew required accomplishment before His 
death, and had, when it pleased Himself, given up the ghost, what followed thereafter, as related by the 
evangelist, let us now consider. “The Jews therefore,” he says, “because it was the preparation 
(parasceve), that the bodies should not remain upon the cross on the Sabbath-day (for that Sabbath-day 
was an high day), besought Pilate that their legs might be broken, and that they might be taken away.” 
Not that their legs might be taken away, but the persons themselves whose legs were broken for the 
purpose of effecting their death, and permitting them to be detached from the tree, lest their continuing 
to hang on the crosses should defile the great festal day by the horrible spectacle of their day-long 
torments. 


2. “Then came the soldiers, and brake the legs of the first, and of the other who was crucified with Him. 
But when they came to Jesus, and saw that He was dead already, they brake not His legs: but one of the 
soldiers with a spear laid open His side, and forthwith came there out blood and water.” A suggestive 
word was made use of by the evangelist, in not saying pierced, or wounded His side, or anything else, but 
“opened;” that thereby, in a sense, the gate of life might be thrown open, from whence have flowed forth 
the sacraments of the Church, without which there is no entrance to the life which is the true life. That 
blood was shed for the remission of sins; that water it is that makes up the health-giving cup, and supplies 
at once the laver of baptism and water for drinking. This was announced beforehand, when Noah was 
commanded to make a door in the side of the ark, whereby the animals might enter which were not 
destined to perish in the flood, and by which the Church was prefigured. Because of this, the first woman 
was formed from the side of the man when asleep, and was called Life, and the mother of all living. Truly 
it pointed to a great good, prior to the great evil of the transgression (in the guise of one thus lying 
asleep). This second Adam bowed His head and fell asleep on the cross, that a spouse might be formed for 
Him from that which flowed from the sleeper’s side. O death, whereby the dead are raised anew to life! 
What can be purer than such blood? What more health-giving than such a wound? 


3. “And he that saw it,” he says, “bare record, and his record is true; and he knoweth that he saith true, 
that ye also might believe.” He said not, That ye also might know, but “that ye might believe;” for he 
knoweth who hath seen, that he who hath not seen might believe his testimony. And believing belongs 
more to the nature of faith than seeing. For what else is meant by believing than giving to faith a suitable 
reception? “For these things were done,” he adds, “that the scripture should be fulfilled, A bone of Him ye 
shall not break. And again, another scripture saith, They shall look on Him whom they pierced.” He has 
furnished two testimonies from the Scriptures for each of the things which he has recorded as having 
been done. For to the words, “But when they came to Jesus, and saw that He was dead already, they brake 
not His legs,” belongeth the testimony, “A bone of Him ye shall not break:” an injunction which was laid 
upon those who were commanded to celebrate the passover by the sacrifice of a sheep in the old law, 
which went before as a shadow of the passion of Christ. Whence “our passover has been offered, even 
Christ,” of whom the prophet Isaiah also had predicted, “He shall be led as a lamb to the slaughter.” In 
like manner to the words which he subjoined, “But one of the soldiers laid open His side with a spear,” 
belongeth the other testimony, “They shall look on Him whom they pierced;” where Christ is promised in 
the very flesh wherein He was afterwards to come to be crucified. 


4. “And after this, Joseph of Arimathea (being a disciple of Jesus, but secretly for fear of the Jews) 
besought Pilate that he might take away the body of Jesus: and Pilate gave him leave. He came therefore, 
and took the body of Jesus. And there came also Nicodemus, who came to Jesus by night at first, bringing 
a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about an hundred pound weight.” We are not to explain the meaning by 
saying, “first bringing a mixture of myrrh,” but by attaching the word “first” to the preceding clause. For 
Nicodemus had at first come to Jesus by night, as recorded by this same John in the earlier portions of his 
Gospel. By the statement given us here, therefore, we are to understand that Nicodemus came to Jesus, 
not then only, but then for the first time; and that he was a regular comer afterwards, in order by hearing 
to become a disciple; which is certified, nowadays at least, to almost all nations in the revelation of the 
body of the most blessed Stephen. “Then took they the body of Jesus, and wound it in linen clothes with 
the spices, as the manner of the Jews is to bury.” The evangelist, I think, was not without a purpose in so 
framing his words, “as the manner of the Jews is to bury;” for in this way, unless I am mistaken, he has 
admonished us that, in duties of this kind, which are observed to the dead, the customs of every nation 
ought to be preserved. 


5. “Now in the place where He was crucified there was a garden; and in the garden a new sepulchre, 
wherein was never man yet laid.” As in the womb of the Virgin Mary no one was conceived before Him, 
and no one after Him, so in this sepulchre there was no one buried before Him, and no one after Him. 
“There laid they Jesus therefore, because of the Jews’ preparation; for the sepulchre was nigh at hand.” 
He would have us to understand that the burial was hurried, lest the evening should overtake them; when 
it was no longer permitted to do any such thing, because of the preparation, which the Jews among us are 
more in the habit of calling in Latin, coena pura (the pure meal). 


6. “And on the first of the week came Mary Magdalene early, when it was yet dark, unto the sepulchre, 
and saw the stone taken away from the sepulchre.” The first of the week is what Christian practice now 
calls the Lord’s day, because of the resurrection of the Lord. “She ran, therefore, and came to Simon Peter 
and to the other disciple whom Jesus loved, and saith unto them, They have taken the Lord out of the 
sepulchre, and we know not where they have laid Him.” Some of the Greek codices have, “They have 
taken my Lord,” which may likely enough have been said by the stronger than ordinary affection of love 
and handmaid relationship; but we have not found it in the several codices to which we have had access. 


7. “Peter therefore went forth, and that other disciple, and came to the sepulchre. So they ran both 
together: and that other disciple did outrun Peter, and came first to the sepulchre.” The repetition here is 
worthy of notice and of commendation for the way in which a return is made to what had previously been 
omitted, and yet is added just as if it followed in due order. For after having already said, “they came to 
the sepulchre,” he goes back to tell us how they came, and says, “so they ran both together,” etc. Where 
he shows that, by outrunning his companion, there came first to the sepulchre that other disciple, by 
whom he means himself, while he relates all as if speaking of another. 


8. “And he stooping down,” he says, “saw the linen clothes lying; yet went he not in. Then cometh Simon 
Peter following him, and went into the sepulchre, and saw the linen clothes lying, and the napkin, which 
had been about His head, not lying with the linen clothes, but folded up in one place by itself.” Do we 
suppose these things have no meaning? I can suppose no such thing. But we hasten on to other points, on 
which we are compelled to linger by the need there is for investigation, or some other kind of obscurity. 
For in such things as are self-manifest, the inquiry into the meaning even of individual details is, indeed, a 
subject of holy delight, but only for those who have leisure, which is not the case with us. 


9. “Then went in also that other disciple who had come first to the sepulchre.” He came first, and entered 
last. This also of a certainty is not without a meaning, but I am without the leisure needful for its 
explanation. “And he saw, and believed.” Here some, by not giving due attention, suppose that John 
believed that Jesus had risen again; but there is no indication of this from the words that follow. For what 
does he mean by immediately adding, “For as yet they knew not the scripture, that He must rise again 
from the dead”? He could not then have believed that He had risen again, when he did not know that it 
behoved Him to rise again. What then did he see? what was it that he believed? What but this, that he saw 
the sepulchre empty, and believed what the woman had said, that He had been taken away from the 
tomb? “For as yet they knew not the scripture, that He must rise again from the dead.” Thus also when 
they heard of it from the Lord Himself, although it was uttered in the plainest terms, yet from their 
custom of hearing Him speaking by parables, they did not understand, and believed that something else 
was His meaning. But we shall put off what follows till another discourse. 


TRACTATE CXxI 


CHAPTER XX. 10-29 


1. Mary Magdalene had brought the news to His disciples, Peter and John, that the Lord was taken away 
from the sepulchre; and they, when they came thither, found only the linen clothes wherewith the body 
had been shrouded; and what else could they believe but what she had told them, and what she had 
herself also believed? “Then the disciples went away again unto their own” (home); that is to say, where 
they were dwelling, and from which they had run to the sepulchre. “But Mary stood without at the 


sepulchre weeping.” For while the men returned, the weaker sex was fastened to the place by a stronger 
affection. And the eyes, which had sought the Lord and had not found Him, had now nothing else to do but 
weep, deeper in their sorrow that He had been taken away from the sepulchre than that He had been 
slain on the tree; seeing that in the case even of such a Master, when His living presence was withdrawn 
from their eyes, His remembrance also had ceased to remain. Such grief, therefore, now kept the woman 
at the sepulchre. “And as she wept, she stooped down, and looked into the sepulchre.” Why she did so I 
know not. For she was not ignorant that He whom she sought was no longer there, since she had herself 
also carried word to the disciples that He had been taken from thence; while they, too, had come to the 
sepulchre, and had sought the Lord’s body, not merely by looking, but also by entering, and had not found 
it. What then does it mean, that, as she wept, she stooped down, and looked again into the sepulchre? Was 
it that her grief was so excessive that she hardly thought she could believe either their eyes or her own? 
Or was it rather by some divine impulse that her mind led her to look within? For look she did, “and saw 
two angels in white, sitting, the one at the head and the other at the feet, where the body of Jesus had 
lain.” Why is it that one was sitting at the head, and the other at the feet? Was it, since those who in Greek 
are called angels are in Latin nuntii [in English, news-bearers], that in this way they signified that the 
gospel of Christ was to be preached from head to foot, from the beginning even to the end? “They say to 
her, Woman, why weepest thou? She saith unto them, Because they have taken away my Lord, and I know 
not where they have laid Him.” The angels forbade her tears: for by such a position what else did they 
announce, but that which in some way or other was a future joy? For they put the question, “Why weepest 
thou?” as if they had said, Weep not. But she, supposing they had put the question from ignorance, 
unfolded the cause of her tears. “Because,” she said, “they have taken away my Lord:” calling her Lord’s 
inanimate body her Lord, meaning a part for the whole; just as all of us acknowledge that Jesus Christ, the 
only Son of God, our Lord, who of course is at once both the Word and soul and flesh, was nevertheless 
crucified and buried, while it was only His flesh that was laid in the sepulchre. “And I know not,” she 
added, “where they have laid Him.” This was the greater cause of sorrow, because she knew not where to 
go to mitigate her grief. But the hour had now come when the joy, in some measure announced by the 
angels, who forbade her tears, was to succeed the weeping. 


2. Lastly, “when she had thus said, she turned herself back, and saw Jesus standing, and knew not that it 
was Jesus. Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? whom seekest thou? She, supposing Him to be 
the gardener, saith unto Him, Sir, If thou hast borne Him hence, tell me where thou hast laid Him, and I 
will take Him away. Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned herself, and saith unto Him, Rabboni, which is 
to say, Master.” Let no one speak ill of the woman because she called the gardener, Sir (domine), and 
Jesus, Master. For there she was asking, here she was recognizing; there she was showing respect to a 
person of whom she was asking a favor, here she was recalling the Teacher of whom she was learning to 
discern things human and divine. She called one lord (sir), whose handmaid she was not, in order by him 
to get at the Lord to whom she belonged. In one sense, therefore, she used the word Lord when she said, 
“They have taken away my Lord; and in another, when she said, Sir (lord), if thou hast borne Him hence.” 
For the prophet also called those lords who were mere men, but in a different sense from Him of whom it 
is written, “The Lord is His name.” But how was it that this woman, who had already turned herself back 
to see Jesus, when she supposed Him to be the gardener, and was actually talking with Him, is said to 
have again turned herself, in order to say unto Him “Rabboni,” but just because, when she then turned 
herself in body, she supposed Him to be what He was not, while now, when turned in heart, she 
recognized Him to be what He was. 


3. “Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended to my Father: but go to my brethren, and 
say unto them, I ascend unto my Father, and your Father; to my God, and your God.” There are points in 
these words which we must examine with brevity indeed, but with somewhat more than ordinary 
attention. For Jesus was giving a lesson in faith to the woman, who had recognized Him as her Master, 
and called Him so in her reply; and this gardener was sowing in her heart, as in His own garden, the grain 
of mustard seed. What then is meant by “Touch me not”? And just as if the reason of such a prohibition 
would be sought, He added, “for I am not yet ascended to my Father.” What does this mean? If, while 
standing on earth, He is not to be touched, how could He be touched by men when sitting in heaven? For 
certainly, before He ascended, He presented Himself to the touch of the disciples, when He said, as 
testified by the evangelist Luke, “Handle me, and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me 
have;” or when He said to Thomas the disciple, “Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and put 
forth thy hand, and thrust it into my side.” And who could be so absurd as to affirm that He was willing 
indeed to be touched by the disciples before He ascended to the Father, but refused it in the case of 
women till after His ascension? But no one, even had any the will, was to be allowed to run into such folly. 
For we read that women also, after His resurrection and before His ascension to the Father, touched 
Jesus, among whom was Mary Magdalene herself; for it is related by Matthew that Jesus met them, and 
said, “All hail. And they approached, and held Him by the feet, and worshipped Him.” This was passed 
over by John, but declared as the truth by Matthew. It remains, therefore, that some sacred mystery must 
lie concealed in these words; and whether we discover it or utterly fail to do so, yet we ought to be in no 
doubt as to its actual existence. Accordingly, either the words, “Touch me not, for 1 am not yet ascended to 
my Father,” had this meaning, that by this woman the Church of the Gentiles was symbolized, which did 
not believe on Christ till He had actually ascended to the Father, or that in this way Christ wished Himself 
to be believed on; in other words, to be touched spiritually, that He and the Father are one. For He has in 
a manner ascended to the Father, to the inward perception of him who has made such progress in the 


knowledge of Christ that he acknowledges Him as equal with the Father: in any other way He is not 
rightly touched, that is to say, in any other way He is not rightly believed on. But Mary might have still so 
believed as to account Him unequal with the Father, and this certainly is forbidden her by the words, 
“Touch me not;” that is, Believe not thus on me according to thy present notions; let not your thoughts 
stretch outwards to what I have been made in thy behalf, without passing beyond to that whereby thou 
hast thyself been made. For how could it be otherwise than carnally that she still believed on Him whom 
she was weeping over as a man? “For I am not yet ascended,” He says, “to my Father:” there shalt thou 
touch me, when thou believest me to be God, in no wise unequal with the Father. “But go to my brethren, 
and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father, and your Father.” He saith not, Our Father: in one sense, 
therefore, is He mine, in another sense, yours; by nature mine, by grace yours. “And my God, and your 
God.” Nor did He say here, Our God: here, therefore, also is He in one sense mine, in another sense yours: 
my God; under whom I also am as man; your God, between whom and you I am mediator. 


4, “Mary Magdalene came and told the disciples, I have seen the Lord, and He hath spoken these things 
unto me. Then the same day at evening, being the first day of the week, when the doors were shut where 
the disciples were assembled for fear of the Jews, came Jesus, and stood in the midst, and saith unto 
them, Peace be unto you. And when He had so said, He showed unto them His hands and His side.” For 
nails had pierced His hands, a spear had laid open His side: and there the marks of the wounds are 
preserved for healing the hearts of the doubting. But the shutting of doors presented no obstacle to the 
matter of His body, wherein Godhead resided. He indeed could enter without their being opened, by 
whose birth the virginity of His mother remained inviolate, “Then were the disciples glad when they saw 
the Lord. Then said He unto them again, Peace be unto you.” Reiteration is confirmation; for He Himself 
gives by the prophet a promised peace upon peace. “As the Father hath sent me,” He adds, “even so send 
I you.” We know the Son to be equal to the Father; but here we recognize the words of the Mediator. For 
He exhibits Himself as occupying a middle position when He says, He me, and I you. “And when He had 
said this, He breathed on them, and said unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” By breathing on them He 
signified that the Holy Spirit was the Spirit, not of the Father alone, but likewise His own. “Whose soever 
sins,” He continues, “ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose soever ye retain, they are 
retained.” The Church’s love, which is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, discharges the sins of 
all who are partakers with itself, but retains the sins of those who have no participation therein. Therefore 
it is, that after saying “Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” He straightway added this regarding the remission 
and retention of sins. 


5. “But Thomas, one of the twelve, who is called Didymus, was not with them when Jesus came. The other 
disciples therefore said unto him, We have seen the Lord. But he said unto them, Except I shall see in His 
hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into the place of the nails, and put my hand into His side, I 
will not believe. And after eight days, again His disciples were within, and Thomas with them. Then came 
Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and said, Peace be unto you. Then saith He to Thomas, 
Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, and put it into my side: and be 
not faithless, but believing. Thomas answered and said unto Him, My Lord and my God.” He saw and 
touched the man, and acknowledged the God whom he neither saw nor touched; but by the means of what 
he saw and touched, he now put far away from him every doubt, and believed the other. “Jesus saith unto 
him, Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed.” He saith not, Thou hast touched me, but, “Thou hast 
seen me,” because sight is a kind of general sense. For sight is also habitually named in connec tion with 
the other four senses: as when we say, Listen, and see how well it sounds; smell it, and see how well it 
smells; taste it, and see how well it savors; touch it, and see how hot it is. Everywhere has the word, See, 
made itself heard, although sight, properly speaking, is allowed to belong only to the eyes. Hence here 
also the Lord Himself says, “Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands:” and what else does He mean 
but, Touch and see? And yet he had no eyes in his finger. Whether therefore it was by looking, or also by 
touching, “Because thou hast seen me,” He says, “thou hast believed.” Although it may be affirmed that 
the disciple dared not so to touch, when He offered Himself for the purpose; for it is not written, And 
Thomas touched Him. But whether it was by gazing only, or also by touching that he saw and believed, 
what follows rather proclaims and commends the faith of the Gentiles: “Blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed.” He made use of words in the past tense, as One who, in His predestinating 
purpose, knew what was future, as if it had already taken place. But the present discourse must be kept 
from the charge of prolixity: the Lord will give us the opportunity to discourse at another time on the 
topics that remain. 


TRACTATE CXXII 


CHAPTER XX. 30-31, AND XXI. 1-11 


1. After telling us of the incident in connection with which the disciple Thomas had offered to his touch 
the places of the wounds in Christ’s body, and saw what he would not believe, and believed, the evangelist 
John interposes these words, and says: “And many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of His 
disciples, which are not written in this book: but these are written that ye may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye may have life through His name.” This paragraph indicates, 
as it were, the end of the book; but there is afterwards related how the Lord manifested Himself at the sea 
of Tiberias, and in the draught of fishes made special reference to the mystery of the Church, as regards 


its future character, in the final resurrection of the dead. I think, therefore, it is fitted to give special 
prominence thereto, that there has been thus interposed, as it were, an end of the book, and that there 
should be also a kind of preface to the narrative that was to follow, in order in some measure to give it a 
position of greater eminence. The narrative itself begins in this way: “After these things Jesus showed 
Himself again to the disciples at the sea of Tiberias; and on this wise showed He (Himself). There were 
together Simon Peter, and Thomas called Didymus, and Nathanael of Cana in Galilee, and the sons of 
Zebedee, and two other of His disciples. Simon Peter saith unto them, I go a fishing. They say unto him, 
We also go with thee.” 


2. The inquiry is usually made in connection with this fishing of the disciples, why Peter and the sons of 
Zebedee returned to what they were before being called by the Lord; for they were fishers when He said 
to them, “Come after me, and I will make you fishers of men.” And they put such reality into their 
following of Him then, that they left all in order to cleave to Him as their Master: so much so, that when 
the rich man went away from Him in sorrow, because of His saying to him, “Go sell that thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and come follow me,” Peter said unto Him, “Lo, 
we have forsaken all, and followed Thee.” Why is it then that now, by the abandonment as it were of their 
apostleship, they become what they were, and seek again what they had forsaken, as if forgetful of the 
words they had once listened to, “No man, putting his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of heaven”? Had they done so when Jesus was lying in the grave, before He rose from the dead, 
—which of course they could not have done, as the day whereon He was crucified kept them all in closest 
attention till His burial, which took place before evening; while the next day was the Sabbath, when it was 
unlawful for those who observed the ancestral custom to work at all; and on the third day the Lord rose 
again, and re called them to the hope which they had not yet begun to entertain regarding Him;—yet had 
they then done so, we might suppose it had been done under the influence of that despair which had 
taken possession of their minds. But now, after His restoration to them alive from the tomb, after the most 
evident truth of His revivified flesh offered to their eyes and hands, not only to be seen, but also to be 
touched and handled; after inspecting the very marks of the wounds, even to the confession of the Apostle 
Thomas, who had previously declared that he would not otherwise believe; after the reception by His 
breathing on them of the Holy Spirit, and after the words poured from His lips into their ears, “As the 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you: whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and 
whose soever ye retain, they are retained:” they suddenly become again what they had been, fishers, not 
of men, but of fishes. 


3. We have therefore to give those who are disturbed by this the answer, that they were not prohibited 
from seeking necessary sustenance by their manual craft, when lawful in itself, and warranted so long as 
they preserved their apostleship intact, if at any time they had no other means of gaining a livelihood. 
Unless any one have the boldness to imagine or to affirm, that the Apostle Paul attained not to the 
perfection of those who left all and followed Christ, seeing that, in order not to become a burden to any of 
those to whom he preached the gospel, he worked with his own hands for his support: wherein we find 
rather the fulfillment of his own words, “I labored more abundantly than they all;” and to which he added, 
“yet not [, but the grace of God that was with me:” to make it manifest that this also was to be imputed to 
the grace of God, that both with mind and body he was able to labor so much more abundantly than they 
all, that he neither ceased from preaching the gospel, nor drew, like them, his present support out of the 
gospel; while he was sowing it much more widely and fruitfully through multitudes of nations where the 
name of Christ had never previously been proclaimed. Whereby he showed that living, that is, deriving 
their subsistence, by the gospel, was not imposed on the apostles as a necessity, but conferred on them as 
a power. And of this power the same apostle makes mention when he says: “If we have sown to you 
spiritual things, is it a great thing if we reap your carnal things? If others are partakers of this power 
among you, are not we rather? But,” he adds, “we have not used this power.” And a little afterwards he 
says: “They who serve the altar are partakers with the altar: even so hath the Lord ordained, that they 
who preach the gospel should live of the gospel; but I have used none of these things.” It is clear enough, 
therefore, that it was not enjoined on the apostles, but put in their power, not to find their living otherwise 
than by the gospel, and of those to whom by preaching the gospel they sowed spiritual things, to reap 
their carnal things; that is, to take their bodily support, and, as the soldiers of Christ, to receive the wages 
due to them, as from the inhabitants of provinces subject to Christ. Hence that same illustrious soldier 
had said a little before, in reference to this matter, “Who goeth a warfare any time at his own charges?” 
Which he nevertheless did himself; for he labored more abundantly than they all. If, then, the blessed Paul 
—that he might not use with them the power which he certainly possessed along with the other preachers 
of the gospel, but went a warfare at his own charges, that the Gentiles, who were utterly averse to the 
name of Christ, might not take offense at his teaching, as something offered them for a money equivalent, 
—in a way very different from that in which he had been educated, learned an altogether new art, that 
while the teacher supports himself with his own hands, none of his hearers might be burdened; how much 
rather did the blessed Peter, who had beforetimes been a fisherman, do what he was already acquainted 
with, if at that present time he found no other means of gaining a livelihood? 


4. But some one will reply, And why did he not find them, when the Lord had promised, saying, “Seek first 
the kingdom and righteousness of God, and all these things shall be added unto you”? Precisely also in 
this very way did the Lord fulfill His promise. For who else placed there the fishes that were to be caught, 
but He, who, we are bound to believe, threw them into the penury that compelled them to go a fishing, for 


no other reason than that He wished to show them the miracle He had prepared, that so He might both 
feed the preachers of His gospel, and at the same time enhance that gospel itself, by the great mystery 
which He was about to impress on their minds by the number of the fishes? And on this subject we also 
ought now to be telling you what He Himself has set before us. 


5. “Simon Peter,” therefore, “saith, I go a fishing.” Those who were with him “say unto him, We also go 
with thee. And they went forth, and entered into a ship; and that night they caught nothing. But when the 
morning was now come, Jesus stood on the shore; but the disciples knew not that it was Jesus. Then Jesus 
saith unto them, Children, have ye any meat? They answered Him, No. He saith unto them, Cast the net 
on the right side of the ship, and ye shall find. They cast therefore, and now they were not able to draw it 
for the multitude of fishes. Therefore that disciple whom Jesus loved saith unto Peter, It is the Lord. When 
Simon Peter heard that it was the Lord, he girt his coat unto him, for he was naked, and did cast himself 
into the sea. And the other disciples came in a little ship (for they were not far from the land, but as it 
were two hundred cubits), dragging the net with fishes. As soon then as they were come to land, they saw 
a fire of coals laid, and a fish laid thereon, and bread. Jesus saith unto them, Bring of the fish which ye 
have now caught. Simon Peter went up, and drew the net to land full of great fishes, an hundred and fifty 
and three: and for all there were so many, yet was not the net broken.” 


6. This is a great mystery in the great Gospel of John; and to commend it the more forcibly to our 
attention, the last chapter has been made its place of record. Accordingly, inasmuch as there were seven 
disciples taking part in that fishing, Peter, and Thomas, and Nathaneal, and the two sons of Zebedee, and 
two others whose names are withheld, they point, by their septenary number, to the end of time. For there 
is a revolution of all time in seven days. To this also pertains the statement, that when the morning was 
come, Jesus stood on the shore; for the shore likewise is the limit of the sea, and signifies therefore the 
end of the world. The same end of the world is shown also by the act of Peter, in drawing the net to land, 
that is, to the shore. Which the Lord has Himself elucidated, when in a certain other place He drew His 
similitude from a fishing net let down into the sea: “And they drew it,” He said, “to the shore.” And in 
explanation of what that shore was, He added, “So will it be in the end of the world.” 


7. That, however, is a parable in word, not one embodied in outward action; and just as in the passage 
before us the Lord indicated by an outward action the kind of character the Church would have in the end 
of the world, so in the same way, by that other fishing, He indicated its present character. In doing the one 
at the commencement of His preaching and this latter after His resurrection, He showed thereby in the 
former case that the capture of fishes signified the good and bad presently existing in the Church; but in 
the latter, the good only, whom it will contain everlastingly, when the resurrection of the dead shall have 
been completed in the end of this world. Furthermore, on that previous occasion Jesus stood not, as here, 
on the shore, when He gave orders for the taking of the fish, but “entered into one of the ships, which was 
Simon’s, and prayed him that he would thrust out a little from the land; and He sat down therein, and 
taught the crowds. And when He had left speaking, He said unto Simon, Launch out into the deep, and let 
down your nets for a draught.” There also they put the fishes that were caught into the ship, and did not, 
as here, draw the net to the shore. By these signs, and any others that may be found, on the former 
occasion the Church was prefigured as it exists in this world, and on the other, as it shall be in the end of 
the world: the one accordingly took place before, and the other subsequently to the resurrection of the 
Lord; because there we were signified by Christ as called, and here as raised from the dead. On that 
occasion the nets are not let down on the right side, that the good alone might not be signified, nor on the 
left, lest the application should be limited to the bad; but without any reference to either side, He says, 
“Let down your nets for a draught,” that we may understand the good and bad as mingled together: while 
on this He says, “Cast the net on the right side of the ship,” to signify those who stood on the right hand, 
the good alone. There the net was broken on account of the schisms that were meant to be signified; but 
here, as then there will be no more schisms in that supreme peace of the saints, the evangelist was 
entitled to say, “And for all they were so great,” that is, so large, “yet was not the net broken;” as if with 
reference to the previous time when it was broken, and a commendation of the good that was here in 
comparison with the evil that preceded. There the multitude of fishes caught was so great, that the two 
vessels were filled and began to sink, that is, were weighed down to the point of sinking; for they did not 
actually sink, but were in extreme jeopardy. For whence exist in the Church the great evils under which 
we groan, save from the impossibility of withstanding the enormous multitude that, almost to the entire 
subversion of discipline, gain an entrance, with their morals so utterly at variance with the pathway of the 
saints? Here, however, they cast the net on the right side, “and now they were not able to draw it for the 
multitude of fishes.” What is meant by the words, “Now they were not able to draw it,” but this, that those 
who belong to the resurrection of life, that is to say, to the right hand, and depart this life within the nets 
of the Christian name, will be made manifest only on the shore, in other words, when they shall rise from 
the dead at the end of the world? Accordingly, they were not able to draw the nets so as to discharge into 
the vessel the fishes they had caught, as was done with all of those wherewith the net was broken, and the 
boats laden to sinking. But the Church possesses those right-hand ones after the close of this life in the 
sleep of peace, lying hid as it were in the deep, till the net reach the shore whither it is being drawn, as it 
were two hundred cubits. And as on that first occasion it was done by two vessels, with reference to the 
circumcision and the uncircumcision; so in this place, by the two hundred cubits, I am of opinion that 
there is symbolized, with reference to the elect of both classes, the circumcision and the uncircumcision, 
as it were two separate hundreds; because the number that passes to the right hand is represented 


summarily by hundreds. And last of all, in that former fishing the number of fishes is not expressed, as if 
the words were there acted on that were uttered by the prophet, “I have declared and spoken; they are 
multiplied beyond number:” while here there are none beyond calculation, but the definite number of a 
hundred and fifty and three; and of the reason of this number we must now, with the Lord’s help, give 
some account. 


8. For if we determine on the number that should indicate the law, what else can it be but ten? For we 
have absolute certainty that the Decalogue of the law, that is, those ten well-known precepts, were first 
written by the finger of God on two tables of stone. But the law, when it is not aided by grace, maketh 
transgressors, and is only in the letter, on account of which the apostle specially declared, “The letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” Let the spirit then be added to the letter, lest the letter kill him whom 
the spirit maketh not alive, and let us work out the precepts of the law, not in our own strength, but by the 
grace of the Saviour. But when grace is added to the law, that is, the spirit to the letter, there is, in a kind 
of way, added to ten the number of seven. For this number, namely seven, is testified by the documents of 
holy writ given us for perusal, to signify the Holy Spirit. For example, sanctity or sanctification properly 
pertains to the Holy Spirit, whence, as the Father is a spirit, and the Son a spirit, because God is a spirit, 
so the Father is holy and the Son holy, yet the Spirit of both is called peculiarly by the name of the Holy 
Spirit. Where, then, was there the first distinct mention of sanctification in the law but on the seventh 
day? For God sanctified not the first day, when He made the light; nor the second, when He made the 
firmament; nor the third, when He separated the sea from the land, and the land brought forth grass and 
timber; nor the fourth, wherein the stars were created; nor the fifth, wherein were created the animals 
that live in the waters or fly in the air; nor the sixth, when the terrestrial living soul and man himself were 
created; but He sanctified the seventh day, wherein He rested from all His works. The Holy Spirit, 
therefore, is aptly represented by the septenary number. The prophet Isaiah likewise says, “The Spirit of 
God shall rest on Him;” and thereafter calls our attention to that Spirit in His septenary work or grace, by 
saying, “The spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge 
and piety; and He shall be filled with the spirit of the fear of God.” And what of the Revelation? Are they 
not there called the seven Spirits of God, while there is only one and the same Spirit dividing to every one 
severally as He will? But the septenary operation of the one Spirit was so called by the Spirit Himself, 
whose own presence in the writer led to their being spoken of as the seven Spirits. Accordingly, when to 
the number of ten, representing the law, we add the Holy Spirit as represented by seven, we have 
seventeen; and when this number is used for the adding together of every several number it contains, 
from 1 up to itself, the sum amounts to one hundred and fifty-three. For if you add 2 to 1, you have 3 of 
course; if to these you add 3 and 4, the whole makes 10; and then if you add all the numbers that follow 
up to 17, the whole amounts to the foresaid number; that is, if to 10, which you had reached by adding all 
together from 1 to 4, you add 5, you have 15; to these add 6, and the result is 21; then add 7, and you 
have 28; to this add 8, and 9, and 10, and you get 55; to this add 11 and 12, and 13, and you have 91; and 
to this again add 14, 15, and 16, and it comes to 136; and then add to this the remaining number of which 
we have been speaking, namely, 17, and it will make up the number of fishes. But it is not on that account 
merely a hundred and fifty-three saints that are meant as hereafter to rise from the dead unto life eternal, 
but thousands of saints who have shared in the grace of the Spirit, by which grace harmony is established 
with the law of God, as with an adversary; so that through the life-giving Spirit the letter no longer kills, 
but what is commanded by the letter is fulfilled by the help of the Spirit, and if there is any deficiency it is 
pardoned. All therefore who are sharers in such grace are symbolized by this number, that is, are 
symbolically represented. This number has, besides, three times over, the number of fifty, and three in 
addition, with reference to the mystery of the Trinity; while, again, the number of fifty is made up by 
multiplying 7 by 7, with the addition of 1, for 7 times 7 make 49. And the 1 is added to show that there is 
one who is expressed by seven on account of His sevenfold operation; and we know that it was on the 
fiftieth day after our Lord’s ascension that the Holy Spirit was sent, for whom the disciples were 
commanded to wait according to the promise. 


9. It was not, then, without a purpose that these fishes were described as so many in number, and so large 
in size, that is, as both an hundred and fifty-three, and large. For so it is written, “And He drew the net to 
land full of great fishes, an hundred and fifty and three.” For when the Lord said, “I am not come to 
destroy the law, but to fulfill,” because about to give the Spirit, through whom the law might be fulfilled, 
and to add thereby, as it were, seven to ten; after interposing a few other words He proceeded, 
“Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be 
called the least in the kingdom of heaven: but whosoever shall do and teach them, the same shall be 
called great in the kingdom of heaven. The latter, therefore, may possibly belong to the number of great 
fishes. But he that is the least, who undoes in deed what he teaches in word, may be in such a church as is 
signified by that first capture of fishes, which contains both good and bad, for it also is called the kingdom 
of heaven, as He says, “The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that was cast into the sea, and gathered 
of ever kind;” where He wishes the good as well as the bad to be understood, and of whom He declares 
that they are yet to be separated on the shore, to wit, at the end of the world. And lastly, to show that 
those least ones are reprobates who teach by word of mouth the good which they undo by their evil lives, 
and that they will not be even the least, as it were, in the life that is eternal, but will have no place there 
at all; after saying, “He shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven,” He immediately added, “For I 
say unto you, That except your righteousness shall exceed [the righteousness] of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Such, doubtless—these scribes and Pharisees— 


are those who sit in Moses’ seat, and of whom He says, “Do ye what they say, but do not what they do; for 
they say, and do not.” They teach in sermons what they undo by their morals. It therefore follows that he 
who is least in the kingdom of heaven, as the Church now exists, shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, as the Church shall be hereafter; for by teaching what he himself is in the habit of breaking, he 
can have no place in the company of those who do what they teach, and therefore will not be in the 
number of great fishes, seeing it is he “who shall do and teach that shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven.” And because he will be great here, therefore shall he be there, where he that is least shall not 
be. Yea, so great will they certainly be there, that he who is less there is greater than the greatest here. 
And yet those who are great here, that is, who do the good that they teach in that kingdom of heaven into 
which the net gathereth good and bad, shall be greater still in that eternal state of the heavenly kingdom, 
—those, I mean, who are indicated by the fishes here as belonging to the right hand and to the 
resurrection of life. We have still to discourse, as God shall grant us ability, on the meal that the Lord took 
with those seven disciples, and on the words He spake after the meal, as well as on the close of the Gospel 
itself; but these are topics that cannot be included in the present lecture. 


TRACTATE CXXIII 
CHAPTER XXI. 12-19 


1. With this third manifestation of Himself by the Lord to His disciples after His resurrection, the Gospel 
of the blessed Apostle John is brought to a close, of which we have already lectured through the earlier 
part as we were able, on to the place where it is related that an hundred and fifty-three fishes were taken 
by the disciples to whom He showed Himself, and for all they were so large, yet were not the nets broken. 
What follows we have now to take into consideration, and to discuss as the Lord enables us, and as the 
various points may appear to demand. When the fishing was over, “Jesus saith unto them, Come [and] 
dine. And none of those who sat down dared to ask Him, Who art Thou? knowing that it was the Lord.” If, 
then, they knew, what need was there to ask? and if there was no need, wherefore is it said, “they dared 
not,” as if there were need, but, from some fear or other, they dared not? The meaning here, therefore, is: 
so great was the evidence of the truth that Jesus Himself had appeared to these disciples, that not one of 
them dared not merely to deny, but even to doubt it; for had any of them doubted it, he ought certainly to 
have asked. In this sense, therefore, it was said, “No one dared to ask Him, Who art Thou?” as if it were, 
No one dared to doubt that it was He Himself. 


2. “And Jesus cometh, and taketh bread, and giveth them, and fish likewise.” We are likewise told here, 
you see, on what they dined; and of this dinner we also will say something that is sweet and salutary, if 
we, too, are made by Him to partake of the food. It is related above that these disciples, when they came 
to the land, “saw a fire of coals laid, and a fish laid thereon, and bread.” Here we are not to understand 
that the bread also was laid upon the coals, but only to supply, They saw. And if we repeat this verb in the 
place where it ought to be supplied, the whole may read thus: They saw coals laid, and fish laid thereon, 
and they saw bread. Or rather in this way: They saw coals laid, and fish laid thereon; they saw also bread. 
At the Lord’s command they likewise brought of the fishes which they themselves had caught; and 
although their doing so might not be actually stated by the historian, yet there has been no silence in 
regard to the Lord’s command. For He says, “Bring of the fishes which ye have now caught.” And when 
we have such certainty that He gave the order, will any suppose that they failed to obey it? Of this, 
therefore, the Lord prepared the dinner for these His seven disciples, namely, of the fish which they had 
seen laid upon the coals, with an addition thereto from those which they had caught, and of the bread 
which we are told with equal distinctness that they had seen. The fish roasted is Christ having suffered; 
He Himself also is the bread that cometh down from heaven. With Him is incorporated the Church, in 
order to the participation in everlasting blessedness. For this reason is it said, “Bring of the fish which ye 
have now caught,” that all of us who cherish this hope may know that we ourselves, through that 
septenary number of disciples whereby our universal community may in this passage be understood as 
symbolized, partake in this great sacrament, and are associated in the same blessedness. This is the 
Lord’s dinner with His own disciples, and herewith John, although having much besides that he might say 
of Christ, brings his Gospel, with profound thought and an eye to important lessons, to a close. For here 
the Church, such as it will be hereafter among the good alone, is signified by the draught of an hundred 
and fifty-three fishes; and to those who so believe, and hope, and love, there is demonstrated by this 
dinner their participation in such super-eminent blessedness. 


3. “This was now,” he says, “the third time that Jesus showed Himself to His disciples after that He was 
risen from the dead.” And this we are to refer not to the manifestations themselves, but to the days (that 
is to say, taking the first day when He rose again, and the [second] eight days after, when the disciple 
Thomas saw and believed, and [the third] on this day when He so acted in connection with the fishes, 
although how many days afterwards it was that He did so we are not told); for on that first day He was 
seen more than once, as is shown by the collated testimonies of all the evangelists: but, as we have said, it 
is in accordance with the days that His manifestations are to be calculated, making this the third; for that 
[manifestation] is to be reckoned the first, and all one and the same, as included in one day, however often 
and to however many He showed Himself on the day of His resurrection; the second eight days 
afterwards, and this the third, and thereafter as often as He pleased on to the fortieth day, when He 
ascended into heaven, although all of them have not been recorded in Scripture. 


4. “So when they had dined, He saith to Simon Peter, Simon, [son] of John, lovest thou me more than 
these? He saith unto Him, Yea, Lord; Thou knowest that I love Thee. He saith unto him, Feed my lambs. 
He saith to him again, Simon, [son] of John, lovest thou me? He saith unto Him, Yea, Lord; Thou knowest 
that I love Thee. He saith unto Him, Feed my lambs. He saith unto him the third time, Simon, [son] of 
John, lovest thou me? Peter was grieved because He said unto him the third time, Lovest thou me? And he 
said unto Him, Lord, Thou knowest all things; Thou knowest that I love Thee. He saith unto him, Feed my 
sheep. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, When thou wast young thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither 
thou wouldest: but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, 
and carry thee whither thou wilt not. And this spake He, signifying by what death he should glorify God.” 
Such was the end reached by that denier and lover; elated by his presumption, prostrated by his denial, 
cleansed by his weeping, approved by his confession, crowned by his suffering, this was the end he 
reached, to die with a perfected love for the name of Him with whom, by a perverted forwardness, he had 
promised to die. He would do, when strengthened by His resurrection, what in his weakness he promised 
prematurely. For the needful order was that Christ should first die for Peter’s salvation, and then that 
Peter should die for the preaching of Christ. The boldness thus begun by human temerity was an utter 
inversion of the order that had been instituted by the Truth. Peter thought to lay down his life for Christ, 
the one to be delivered in behalf of the Deliverer, seeing that Christ had come to lay down His life for all 
His own, including Peter also, which, you see, was now done. Now and henceforth a true, because 
graciously bestowed, strength of heart may be assumed for incurring death itself for the name of the Lord, 
and not a false one presumptuously usurped through an erroneous estimate of ourselves. Now there is no 
need that we should any more fear the passage out of the present life, because in the Lord’s resurrection 
we have a foregoing illustration of the life to come. Now thou hast cause, Peter, to be no longer afraid of 
death, because He liveth whom thou didst mourn when dead, and whom in thy carnal love thou didst try 
to hinder from dying in our behalf. Thou didst dare to step in before the Leader, and thou didst tremble 
before His persecutor: now that the price has been paid for thee, it is thy duty to follow the Buyer, and 
follow Him even to the death of the cross. Thou hast heard the words of Him whom thou hast already 
proved to be truthful; He Himself hath foretold thy suffering, who formerly foretold thy denial. 


5. But first the Lord asks what He knew, and that not once, but a second and a third time, whether Peter 
loved Him; and just as often He has the same answer, that He is loved, while just as often He gives Peter 
the same charge to feed His sheep. To the threefold denial there is now appended a threefold confession, 
that his tongue may not yield a feebler service to love than to fear, and imminent death may not appear to 
have elicited more from the lips than present life. Let it be the office of love to feed the Lord’s flock, if it 
was the signal of fear to deny the Shepherd. Those who have this purpose in feeding the flock of Christ, 
that they may have them as their own, and not as Christ’s, are convicted of loving themselves, and not 
Christ, from the desire either of boasting, or wielding power, or acquiring gain, and not from the love of 
obeying, serving, and pleasing God. Against such, therefore, there stands as a wakeful sentinel this thrice 
inculcated utterance of Christ, of whom the apostle complains that they seek their own, not the things 
that are Jesus Christ’s. For what else mean the words, “Lovest thou me? Feed my sheep,” than if it were 
said, If thou lovest me, think not of feeding thyself, but feed my sheep as mine, and not as thine own; seek 
my glory in them, and not thine own; my dominion, and not thine; my gain, and not thine; lest thou be 
found in the fellowship of those who belong to the perilous times, lovers of their own selves, and all else 
that is joined on to this beginning of evils? For the apostle, after saying, “For men shall be lovers of their 
own selves,” proceeded to add, “Lovers of money, boastful, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, 
unthankful, wicked, irreligious, without affection, false accusers, incontinent, implacable, with out 
kindness, traitors, heady, blinded; lovers of pleasures more than of God; having a form of godliness, but 
denying the power thereof.” All these evils flow from that as their fountain which he stated first, “lovers of 
their own selves.” With great propriety, therefore, is Peter addressed, “Lovest thou me?” and found 
replying, “I love Thee:” and the command applied to him, “Feed my lambs,” and this a second and a third 
time. We have it also demonstrated here that love and liking are one and the same thing; for the Lord also 
in the last question said not Diligis me? but, Amas me? Let us, then, love not ourselves, but Him; and in 
feeding His sheep, let us be seeking the things which are His, not the things which are our own. For in 
some inexplicable way, I know not what, every one that loveth himself, and not God, loveth not himself; 
and whoever loveth God, and not himself, he it is that loveth himself. For he that cannot live by himself 
will certainly die by loving himself; he therefore loveth not himself who loves himself to his own loss of 
life. But when He is loved by whom life is preserved, a man by not loving himself only loveth the more, 
when it is for this reason that he loveth not himself [namely] that he may love Him by whom he lives. Let 
not those, then, who feed Christ’s sheep be “lovers of their own selves,” lest they feed them as if they 
were their own, and not His, and wish to make their own gain of them, as “lovers of money;” or to 
domineer over them, as “boastful;” or to glory in the honors which they receive at their hands, as “proud;” 
or to go the length even of originating heresies, as “blasphemers;” and not to give place to the holy 
fathers, as those who are “disobedient to parents;” and to render evil for good to those who wish to 
correct them, because unwilling to let them perish, as “unthankful;” to slay their own souls and those of 
others, as “wicked;” to outrage the motherly bowels of the Church, as “irreligious;” to have no sympathy 
with the weak, as those who are “without affection;” to attempt to traduce the character of the saints, as 
“false accusers;” to give loose reins to the basest lusts, as “incontinent;” to make lawsuits their practice, 
as “implacable;” to know nothing of loving service, as those who are “without kindness;” to make known 
to the enemies of the godly what they are well aware ought to be kept secret, as “traitors;” to disturb 
human modesty by shameless discussions, as “heady;” to understand neither what they say nor whereof 


they affirm, as “blinded;” and to prefer carnal delights to spiritual joys, as those who are “lovers of 
pleasures more than lovers of God.” For these and such like vices, whether all of them meet in a single 
individual, or whether some dominate in one and others in another, spring up in some form or another 
from this one root, when men are “lovers of their own selves.” A vice which is specially to be guarded 
against by those who feed Christ’s sheep, lest they be seeking their own, not the things that are Jesus 
Christ’s, and be turning those to the use of their own lusts for whom the blood of Christ was shed. Whose 
love ought, in one who feedeth His sheep, to grow up unto so great a spiritual fervor as to overcome even 
the natural fear of death, that makes us unwilling to die even when we wish to live with Christ. For the 
Apostle Paul also says that he had a desire to be dissolved, and to be with Christ, and yet he groans, being 
burdened, and wishes not to be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality may be swallowed up of life. 
And so to His present lover the Lord said, “When thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and 
another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not. For this He said to him, signifying by 
what death he should glorify God.” “Thou shalt stretch forth thy hands,” He said; in other words, thou 
shalt be crucified. But that thou mayest come to this, “another shall gird thee, and carry thee,” not 
whither thou wouldest, but “whither thou wouldest not.” He told him first what would happen, and then 
how it should come to pass. For it was not after being crucified, but when actually about to be crucified, 
that he was carried whither he would not; for after being crucified he went his way, not whither he would 
not, but rather whither he would. And though when set free from the body he wished to be with Christ, 
yet, were it only possible, he had a desire for eternal life apart from the grievousness of death, to which 
grievous experience he was unwillingly carried, but from it [when all was over] he was willingly carried 
away; unwillingly he came to it, but willingly he conquered it, and left this feeling of infirmity behind that 
makes every one unwilling to die,—a feeling so permanently natural, that even old age itself was unable to 
set the blessed Peter free from its influence, even as it was said unto him, “When thou shalt be old,” thou 
shall be led “whither thou wouldest not.” For our consolation the Saviour Himself transfigured also the 
same feeling in His own person when He said, “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me;” and He 
certainly had come to die without having any necessity, but only the willingness to die, with power to lay 
down His life, and with power to take it again. But however great be the grievousness of death, it ought to 
be overcome by the power of that love which is felt to Him who, being our life, was willing to endure even 
death in our behalf. For if there were no grievousness, even of the smallest kind, in death, the glory of the 
martyrs would not be so great. But if the good Shepherd, who laid down His own life for His sheep, has 
raised up so many martyrs for Himself out of the very sheep, how much more ought those to contend to 
death for the truth, and even to blood against sin, who are entrusted by Him with the feeding, that is, with 
the teaching and governing of these very sheep? And on this account, along with the preceding example of 
His own passion, who can fail to see that the shepherds ought all the more to set themselves closely to 
imitate the Shepherd, if He was so imitated even by many of the sheep under whom, as the one Shepherd 
and in the one flock, the shepherds themselves are likewise sheep? For He made all those His sheep for 
[all of] whom He died, because He Himself also became a sheep that He might suffer for all. 


TRACTATE CXXIV 


CHAPTER XXI. 19-25 


1. It is no unimportant question why the Lord, when He manifested Himself for the third time to the 
disciples, said unto the Apostle Peter, “Follow me;” but of the Apostle John, “Thus I wish him to remain till 
I come, what is that to thee?” To the discussion or solution of this question, according as the Lord shall 
grant us ability we devote the last discourse of this work. When the Lord, then, had announced 
beforehand to Peter by what death he was to glorify God, “He saith unto him, Follow me. Then Peter, 
turning about, seeth the disciple whom Jesus loved following; who also leaned on His breast at supper, 
and said, Lord, which is he that shall betray Thee? Peter, therefore, seeing him, saith to Jesus, Lord, and 
what [of] this man? Jesus saith unto him, Thus do I wish him to remain till I come, what is that to thee? 
Follow thou me. Then went this saying abroad among the brethren, that that disciple dieth not: yet Jesus 
said not unto him, He dieth not; but, Thus do I wish him to remain till I come, what is that to thee?” You 
see the great extent in this Gospel of a question which, by its depth, must exercise in no ordinary way the 
mind of the inquirer. For why is it said to Peter, “Follow me,” and not to the others who were likewise 
present? Surely the disciples followed Him also as their Master. But if it is to be understood only in 
reference to his suffering, was Peter the only one that suffered for the truth of Christianity? Was there not 
present there amongst those seven, another son of Zebedee, the brother of John, who, after His ascension, 
is plainly recorded to have been slain by Herod? But some one may say that, as James was not crucified, it 
was properly enough said to Peter, “Follow me,” inasmuch as he underwent not only death, but, like 
Christ, even the death of the cross. Be it so, if no other explanation can be found that is more satisfactory. 
Why, then, was it said of John, “Thus do I wish him to remain till I come, what is that to thee?” and the 
words repeated, “Follow thou me,” as if that other, therefore, were not to follow, seeing He wished him to 
remain till He comes. Who can readily believe that anything else was meant than what the brethren who 
lived at the time believed, namely, that that disciple was not to die, but to abide in this life till Jesus came? 
But John himself removed such an idea, by giving a flat contradiction to the report that the Lord had said 
so. For why should he add, “Jesus saith not, He dieth not,” save to prevent what was false from taking 
hold of the hearts of men? 


2. But let any one who so listeth still refuse his assent, and declare that what John asserts is true enough, 


that the Lord said not that that disciple dieth not, and yet that this is the meaning of such words as He is 
here recorded to have used; and further assert that the Apostle John is still living, and maintain that he is 
sleeping rather than lying dead in his tomb at Ephesus. Let him employ as an argument the current report 
that there the earth is in sensible commotion, and presents a kind of heaving appearance, and assert 
whether it be steadfastly or obstinately that this is occasioned by his breathing. For we cannot fail to have 
some who so believe, if there is no want of those also who affirm that Moses is alive; because it is written 
that his sepulchre could not be found, and that he appeared with the Lord on the mountain along with 
Elias, of whom we read that he did not die, but was translated. As if Moses’ body could not have been hid 
somewhere in such a way as that its position should altogether escape discovery by men, and be raised up 
therefrom by divine power at the time when Elias and he were seen with Christ just as at the time of 
Christ’s passion many bodies of the saints arose, and after His resurrection appeared, according to 
Scripture, to many in the holy city. But still, as I began to say, if some deny the death of Moses, whom 
Scripture itself, in the very passage where we read that his sepulchre could nowhere be found, explicitly 
declares to have died; how much more may occasion be taken from these words where the Lord says, 
“Thus do I wish him to stay till I come,” to believe that John is sleeping, but still alive, beneath the 
ground? Of whom we have also the tradition (which is found in certain apocryphal scriptures), that he was 
present, in good health, when he ordered a sepulchre to be made for him; and that, when it was dug and 
prepared with all possible care, he laid himself down there as in a bed, and became immediately defunct: 
yet as those think who so understand these words of the Lord, not really defunct, but only lying like one in 
such a condition; and, while accounted dead, was actually buried when asleep, and that he will so remain 
till the coming of Christ, making known meanwhile the fact of his life by the bubbling up of the dust, 
which is believed to be forced by the breath of the sleeper to ascend from the depths to the surface of the 
grave. I think it quite superfluous to contend with such an opinion. For those may see for themselves who 
know the locality whether the ground there does or suffers what is said regarding it, because, in truth, we 
too have heard of it from those who are not altogether unreliable witnesses. 


3. Meanwhile let us yield to the opinion, which we are unable to refute by any certain evidence, lest we 
stir up still another question that may be put to us, Why the very ground should seem in a kind of way to 
live and breathe upon the interred corpse? But can so great a question as the one before us be settled on 
such grounds as these, if by a great miracle, such as can be wrought by the Almighty, the living body lies 
so long asleep beneath the ground, till the coming of the end of the world? Nay, rather, does there not 
arise a wider and more difficult one, why Jesus bestowed on the disciple, whom He loved beyond the 
others to such an extent that he was counted worthy to recline on His breast, the gift of a protracted sleep 
in the body, when He delivered the blessed Peter, by the eminent glory of martyrdom, from the burden of 
the body itself, and vouchsafed to him what the Apostle Paul said that he desired, and committed to 
writing, namely, “to be let loose, and to be with Christ”? But if, what is rather to be believed, Saint John 
declared that the Lord said not, “He dieth not,” for the very purpose that no such meaning might be 
attached to the words which He used; and his body lieth in its sepulchre lifeless like those of others 
deceased; it remains, if that really takes place which report has spread abroad regarding the soil, which 
grows up anew, though continually carried away, that it is either so done for the purpose of commending 
the preciousness of his death, seeing it wants the commendation of martyrdom (for he suffered not death 
at a persecutor’s hand for the faith of Christ), or on some other account that is concealed from our 
knowledge. Still there remains the question, why the Lord said of one who was destined to die, “Thus I 
wish him to remain till I come.” 


4. And who, besides, would not be disposed, in the case of these two apostles, Peter and John, to make 
this further inquiry, why the Lord loved John better, when He Himself was better loved by Peter? For 
wherever John has something to say of himself, in order that the reference may be understood without any 
mention of his name, he adds this, that Jesus loved him, as if he were the only one so loved, that he might 
be distinguished by this mark from the others, who were all of them certainly loved by Christ: and what 
else, when he so spake, did he wish to be understood but that he himself was more abundantly loved? and 
far be it that he should utter a falsehood. And what greater proof could Jesus have given of His own 
greater love to him than that this man, who was only a partner with the rest of his fellow-disciples in the 
great salvation, should be the only one that leaned on the breast of the Saviour Himself? And further, that 
the Apostle Peter loved Christ more than the others, may be adduced from many documentary evidences; 
but to go no further after others, it is plainly enough apparent in the lesson almost immediately preceding 
the present, in connection with that third manifestation of the Lord, when He put to him the question, 
“Lovest thou me more than these?” He knew it, of course, and yet asked, in order that we also, who read 
the Gospel, might know Peter’s love to Christ, both from the questions of the One and the answers of the 
other. But when Peter only replied, “I love Thee,” without adding, “more than these,” his answer 
contained all that he knew of himself. For he could not know how much He was loved by any other, not 
being able to look into that other’s heart. But by saying in the earliest of his answers, “Yea, Lord, Thou 
knowest,” he stated in clear enough terms, that it was with perfect knowledge of all that the Lord asked 
what He asked. The Lord therefore knew, not only that Peter loved Him, but also that he loved Him more 
than the others. And yet if we propose to ourselves, in the way of inquiry, which of the two is the better, he 
that loveth Christ more or he that loveth Him less, who will hesitate to answer, he is the better that loveth 
Him more? If, on the other hand, we propose this question, which of the two is the better, he that is loved 
less or he that is loved more by Christ, without any doubt we shall reply that he is the better who is loved 
the more by Christ. In the comparison therefore which I drew first, Peter is superior to John; but in the 


latter, John is preferred to Peter. Accordingly, we have a third to propose in this form: Which of the two 
disciples is the better, he that loveth Christ less than his fellow-disciple [does], and is loved more than his 
fellow-disciple by Christ? or he who is loved less than his fellow-disciple by Christ, while he, more than his 
fellow-disciple, loveth Christ? Here it is that the answer plainly halts, and the question grows in 
magnitude. As far, however, as my own wisdom goes, I might easily reply, that he is the better who loveth 
Christ the more, but he the happier who is loved the more by Christ; if only I could thoroughly see how to 
defend the justice of our Deliverer in loving him the less by whom He is loved the more, and him the more 
by whom He is loved the less. 


5. I shall therefore, in the manifested mercy of Him whose justice is hidden, set about the discussion, in 
order to the solution of a question of such importance, in accordance with the strength which He may 
graciously bestow: for hitherto it has only been proposed, not expounded. Let this, then, be the 
commencement of its exposition, namely, that we bear in mind that in this corruptible body, which 
burdens the soul, we live a miserable life. But we who are now redeemed by the Mediator, and have 
received the earnest of the Holy Spirit, have a blessed life in prospect, although we possess it not as yet in 
reality. But a hope that is seen is not hope; for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But if we hope 
for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it. And it is in the evils that every one suffers, not in 
the good things that he enjoys, that he has need of patience. The present life, therefore, whereof it is 
written, “Is not the life of man a term of trial upon earth?” in which we are daily crying to the Lord, 
“Deliver us from evil,” a man is compelled to endure, even when his sins are forgiven him, although it was 
the first sin that caused his falling into such misery. For the penalty is more protracted than the fault; lest 
the fault should be accounted small, were the penalty to end with itself. On this account it is also, either 
for the demonstration of our debt of misery, or for the amendment of our passing life, or for the exercise 
of the necessary patience, that man is kept through time in the penalty, even when he is no longer held by 
his sin as liable to everlasting damnation. This is the truly lamentable but unblameable condition of the 
present evil days we pass in this mortal state, even while in it we look with loving eyes to the days that are 
good. For it comes from the righteous anger of God, whereof the Scriptures say, “Man, that is born of 
woman, is of few days and full of anger:” for the anger of God is not like that of man, the disturbance of an 
excited man, but the calm fixing of righteous punishment. In this anger of His, God restraineth not, as it is 
written, His tender mercies; but, besides other consolations to the miserable, which He ceaseth not to 
bestow on mankind, in the fullness of time, when He knew that such had to be done, He sent His only- 
begotten Son, by whom He created all things, that He might become man while remaining God, and so be 
the Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus: that those who believe in Him, being absolved 
by the laver of regeneration from the guilt of all their sins,—to wit, both of the original sin they have 
inherited by generation, and to meet which, in particular, regeneration was instituted, and of all others 
contracted by evil conduct,—might be delivered from perpetual condemnation, and live in faith and hope 
and love while sojourning in this world, and be walking onward to His visible presence amid its toilsome 
and perilous temptations on the one hand, but the consolations of God, both bodily and spiritual, on the 
other, ever keeping to the way which Christ has become to them. And because, even while walking in Him, 
they are not exempt from sins, which creep in through the infirmities of this life, He has given them the 
salutary remedies of alms whereby their prayers might be aided when He taught them to say, “Forgive us 
our debts, as we also forgive our debtors.” So does the Church act in blessed hope through this troublous 
life; and this Church symbolized in its generality, was personified in the Apostle Peter, on account of the 
primacy of his apostleship. For, as regards his proper personality, he was by nature one man, by grace one 
Christian, by still more abounding grace one, and yet also, the first apostle; but when it was said to him, “I 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven,” he represented the 
universal Church, which in this world is shaken by divers temptations, that come upon it like torrents of 
rain, floods and tempests, and falleth not, because it is founded upon a rock (petra), from which Peter 
received his name. For petra (rock) is not derived from Peter, but Peter from petra; just as Christ is not 
called so from the Christian, but the Christian from Christ. For on this very account the Lord said, “On 
this rock will I build my Church,” because Peter had said, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
On this rock, therefore, He said, which thou hast confessed, I will build my Church. For the Rock (Petra) 
was Christ; and on this foundation was Peter himself also built. For other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Christ Jesus. The Church, therefore, which is founded in Christ received from Him 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven in the person of Peter, that is to say, the power of binding and loosing 
sins. For what the Church is essentially in Christ, such representatively is Peter in the rock (petra); and in 
this representation Christ is to be understood as the Rock, Peter as the Church. This Church, accordingly, 
which Peter represented, so long as it lives amidst evil, by loving and following Christ is delivered from 
evil. But its following is the closer in those who contend even unto death for the truth. But to the 
universality [of the Church] is it said, “Follow me,” even as it was for the same universality that Christ 
suffered: of whom this same Peter saith, “Christ suffered for us, leaving us an example, that we should 
follow His footsteps.” This, then, you see is why it was said to him, “Follow me.” But there is another, an 
immortal life, that is not in the midst of evil: there we shall see face to face what is seen here through a 
glass and in a riddle, even when much progress is made in the beholding of the truth. There are two states 
of life, therefore, preached and commended to herself from heaven, that are known to the Church, 
whereof the one is in faith, the other in sight; one in the temporal sojourn in a foreign land, the other in 
the eternity of the [heavenly] abode; one in labor, the other in repose; one on the way, the other in the 
fatherland; one in active work, the other in the wages of contemplation; one declines from evil and makes 


for good, the other has no evil to decline from, and has great good to enjoy; the one fights with a foe, the 
other reigns without a foe; the one is brave in the midst of adversities, the other has no experience of 
adversity; the one is bridling its carnal lusts, the other has full scope for spiritual delights; the one is 
anxious with the care of conquering, the other secure in the peace of victory; the one is helped in 
temptations, the other, free from all temptations, rejoices in the Helper Himself; the one is occupied in 
relieving the indigent, the other is there, where no indigence is found; the one pardons the sins of others, 
that its own may be pardoned to itself, the other neither has anything to pardon nor does aught for which 
pardon has to be asked; the one is scourged with evils that it may not be elated with good things, the 
other is free from all evil by such a fullness of grace that, without any temptation to pride, it may cleave to 
that which is supremely good; the one discerneth both good and evil, the other has only that which is good 
presented to view: therefore the one is good, but miserable as yet; the other, better and blessed. This one 
was signified by the Apostle Peter, that other by John. The whole of the one is passed here to the end of 
this world, and there finds its termination, the other is deferred for its completion till after the end of this 
world, but has no end in the world to come. Hence it is said to the latter, “Follow me;” but of the former, 
“Thus I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? follow thou me.” For what means this last? So 
far as my wisdom goes, so far as | comprehend, what is it but this, Follow thou me by imitating me in the 
endurance of temporal evils; let him remain till I come to restore everlasting good? And this may be 
expressed more clearly in this way: Let perfected action, informed by the example of my passion, follow 
me; but let contemplation only begun remain [so] till I come, to be perfected when I come. For the godly 
plenitude of patience, reaching forward even unto death, followeth Christ; but the fullness of knowledge 
tarrieth till Christ come, to be manifested then. For here the evils of this world are endured in the land of 
the dying, while there shall be seen the good things of the Lord in the land of the living. For in saying, “I 
wish him to tarry till I come,” we are not to understand Him as meaning to remain on, or abide 
permanently, but to wait; seeing that what is signified by him shall certainly not be fulfilled now, but when 
Christ is come. But what is signified by him to whom it was said, “Follow thou me,” unless it be done now, 
will never attain to the expected end. And in this life of activity, the more we love Christ the more easily 
are we delivered from evil. But He loveth us less as we now are, and therefore delivers from it, that we 
may not be always such as we are. There, however, He loveth us more; for we shall not have aught about 
us to displease Him, or aught that He will have to separate us from: nor is it for aught else that He loveth 
us here but that He may heal and translate us from everything He loveth not. Here, therefore, [He loveth 
us] less, where He would not have us remain; there in larger measure, whither He would have us to be 
passing, and out of that wherein He would not that we should perish. Let Peter therefore love Him, that 
we may obtain deliverance from our present mortality; let John be loved by Him, that we may be 
preserved in the immortality to come. 


6. But by this line of argument we have shown why Christ loved John more than Peter, not why Peter loved 
Christ more than John. For if Christ loveth us more in the world to come, where we shall live unendingly 
with Him, than in the present, from which we are in the course of being rescued, that we may be always 
in the other, it does not follow on that account that we shall love Him less when better ourselves; since we 
can in no possible way be better ourselves, save by loving Him more. Why was it, then, that John loved 
Him less than Peter, if he signified that life, wherein He must be more abundantly loved, but because on 
that very account it was said, “I will that he tarry,” that is wait, “till I come;” for we have not yet the love 
itself, which will then be greater far, but are expecting that future, that we may have it when He shall 
come? Just as in his own epistle the same apostle declares, “It has not yet appeared what we shall be: but 
we know that, when He shall appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.” Then 
accordingly shall we love the more that which we shall see. But the Lord Himself, in His predestinating 
knowledge, loveth more that future life of ours that is yet to come, such as He knows it will be hereafter in 
us, in order that by so loving us He may draw us onward to its possession. Wherefore, as all the ways of 
the Lord are mercy and truth, we know our present misery, because we feel it; and therefore we love more 
the mercy of the Lord, which we wish to be exhibited in our deliverance from misery, and we ask and 
experience it daily, especially in the remission of sins: this it is that was signified by Peter, as loving more, 
but less beloved; because Christ loveth us less in our misery than in our blessedness. But the 
contemplation of the truth, such as it then shall be, we love less, because as yet we neither know nor 
possess it: this was signified by John as loving less, and therefore waiting both for that state itself, and for 
the perfecting in us of that love to Him, to which He is entitled, till the Lord come; but loved the more, 
because that it is, which is symbolized by him, that maketh him blessed. 


7. Let no one, however, separate these distinguished apostles. In that which was signified by Peter, they 
were both alike; and in that which was signified by John, they will both be alike hereafter. In their 
representative character, the one was following, the other tarrying; but in their personal faith they were 
both of them enduring the present evils of the misery here, both of them expecting the future good things 
of the blessedness to come. And such is the case, not with them alone, but with the holy universal Church, 
the spouse of Christ, who has still to be rescued from the present trials, and to be preserved in the future 
happiness. And these two states of life were symbolized by Peter and John, the one by the one, the other 
by the other; but in this life they both of them walked for a time by faith, and the other they shall both of 
them enjoy eternally by sight. For the whole body of the saints, therefore, inseparably belonging to the 
body of Christ, and for their safe pilotage through the present tempestuous life, did Peter, the first of the 
apostles, receive the keys of the kingdom of heaven for the binding and loosing of sins; and for the same 
congregation of saints, in reference to the perfect repose in the bosom of that mysterious life to come did 


the evangelist John recline on the breast of Christ. For it is not the former alone but the whole Church, 
that bindeth and looseth sins; nor did the latter alone drink at the fountain of the Lord’s breast, to emit 
again in preaching, of the Word in the beginning, God with God, and those other sublime truths regarding 
the divinity of Christ, and the Trinity and Unity of the whole Godhead. which are to be yet beheld in that 
kingdom face to face, but meanwhile till the Lord’s coming are only to be seen in a mirror and in a riddle; 
but the Lord has Himself diffused this very gospel through the whole world, that every one of His own 
may drink thereat according to his own individual capacity. There are some who have entertained the idea 
—and those, too, who are no contemptible handlers of sacred elogquence—that the Apostle John was more 
loved by Christ on the ground that he never married a wife, and lived in perfect chastity from early 
boyhood. There is, indeed, no distinct evidence of this in the canonical Scriptures: nevertheless it is an 
idea that contributes not a little to the suitableness of the opinion expressed above, namely, that that life 
was signified by him, where there will be no marriage. 


8. “This is the disciple who testifieth of these things, and wrote these things; and we know that his 
testimony is true. And there are also,” he adds, “many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they 
should be written every one, I suppose that even the world itself could not contain the books that should 
be written.” We are not to suppose that in regard to local space the world would be unable to contain 
them; for how could they be written in it if it could not bear them when written? but perhaps it is that they 
could not be comprehended by the capacity of the readers: although, while our faith in certain things 
themselves remains unharmed, the words we use about them may not unfrequently appear to exceed 
belief. This will not take place when anything that was obscure or dubious is in course of exposition by the 
setting forth of its ground and reason, but only when that which is clear of itself is either magnified or 
extenuated, without any real departure from the pathway of the truth to be intimated; for the words may 
outrun the thing itself that is indicated only in such a way, that the will of him that speaketh, but without 
any intention to deceive, may be apparent, so that, knowing how far he will be believed, he, orally, either 
diminishes or magnifies his subject beyond the limit to which credit will be given. This mode of speaking 
is called by the Greek name hyperbole, by the masters not only of Greek, but also of Latin literature. And 
this mode is found not only here, but in several other parts also of the divine literature: as, “They set their 
mouths against the heavens;” and, “The top of the hair of such as go on in their trespasses;” and many 
others of the same kind, which are no more wanting in the sacred Scriptures than other tropes or modes 
of speaking. Of these I might give a more elaborate discussion, were it not that, as the evangelist here 
terminates his Gospel, Iam also compelled to bring my discourse to a close. 
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THE PROLOGUE 


Ye remember, holy brethren, that the Gospel according to John, read in orderly course of lessons, is the 
subject on which we usually discourse: but because of the now intervening solemnity of the holy days, on 
which there must be certain lessons recited in the Church, which so come every year that they cannot be 
other than they are: the order which we had undertaken is of necessity for a little while intermitted, not 
wholly omitted. But when I was thinking what matter of discourse upon the Scriptures, agreeable with the 
cheerfulness of these days, I might undertake with you, as the Lord shall vouchsafe to grant, during the 
present week, being such an one as might be finished in these seven or eight days; the Epistle of blessed 
John occurred to me: that whereas we have for a while intermitted the reading of his Gospel, we may in 
discoursing upon his Epistle not go from his side: the rather, as in this same Epistle, which is very sweet 
to all who have a healthy taste of the heart to relish the Bread of God, and very meet to be had in 
remembrance in God’s Holy Church, charity is above all commended. He has spoken many words, and 
nearly all are about charity. He that hath in himself that which he is to hear, must needs rejoice at that 
which he heareth. For so shall this reading be to that man, as oil upon flame; if that be there which may 
be nourished, it is nourished and groweth and abideth. Again, to some it ought to be as flame to fuel; that 
if he did not burn, by added discourse he may be set on fire. For in some that which is there, is nourished: 
in some it is kindled, if it be not there: that we all may rejoice in one charity. But where charity, there 
peace; and where humility, there charity. Now let us hear himself: and at his words, what the Lord 
suggests, that let us speak also to you, that ye may well understand. 


HOMILY I 


1 JOHN I. 1-II. 11 


“That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, and which we have seen with our eyes, and 
our hands have handled, of the Word of life: and the life was manifested, and we have seen, and bear 
witness, and show unto you that eternal life, which was with the Father, and was manifested unto us: the 
things which we have seen and heard declare we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us: and 
that our fellowship may be with the Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ. And these things write we unto 
you, that your joy may be full. This then is the message which we have heard of Him, and declare unto 
you, that God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all. If we say that we have fellowship with Him, and 
walk in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth: if we walk in the light, as He is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ His Son shall cleanse us from all sin. If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. If we confess our sins, He is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. If we say that we have not 
sinned, we make Him a liar, and His word is not in us. My little children, these things write I unto you, 
that ye sin not. And if any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: and 
He is the propitiation for our sins: not for our’s only, but also for the sins of the whole world. And in this 
we do know Him, if we keep His commandments. He that saith he knoweth Him, and keepeth not His 
commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him. But whoso keepeth His word, in him verily is the love 
of God perfected. In this we know that we are in Him, if in Him we be perfect. He that saith he abideth in 
Him ought himself also so to walk, even as He walked. Beloved, I write no new commandment unto you, 
but an old commandment which ye had from the beginning. The old commandment is the word which ye 
have heard. Again, a new commandment I write unto you, which thing is true in Him and in you: because 
the darkness is past, and the true light now shineth. He that saith he is in the light, and hateth his brother, 
is in darkness even until now. He that loveth his brother abideth in the light, and there is none occasion of 
stumbling in him. For he that hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, and knoweth not 
whither he goeth, because the darkness hath blinded his eyes.” 


1. “That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, and our 
hands have handled, of the word of life.” Who is he that with hands doth handle the Word, except because 
“The Word was made flesh, and dwelt in us”? Now this Word which was made flesh that it might be 
handled, began to be flesh, of the Virgin Mary: but not then began the Word, for the Apostle saith, “That 
which was from the beginning.” See whether his epistle does not bear witness to his gospel, where ye 
lately heard, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God.” Perchance, “Concerning the 
word of life” one may take as a sort of expression concerning Christ, not the very body of Christ which 
was handled with hands. See what follows: “And the Life was manifested.” Christ therefore is “the word of 
life.” And whereby manifested? For it was “from the beginning,” only not manifested to men: but it was 
manifested to angels, who saw it and fed on it as their bread. But what saith the Scripture? “Man did eat 
angels’ bread.” Well then “the Life was manifested” in the flesh; because it exhibited in manifestation, 
that that which can be seen by the heart only, should be seen by the eyes also, that it might heal the 
hearts. For only by the heart is the Word seen: but the flesh is seen by the bodily eyes also. We had 
wherewith to see the flesh, but had not wherewith to see the Word: “the Word was made flesh,” which we 
might see, that so that in us might be healed wherewith we might see the Word. 


2. “And we have seen and are witnesses.” Perhaps some of the brethren who are not acquainted with the 
Greek do not know what the word “witnesses” is in Greek: and yet it is a term much used by all, and had 
in religious reverence; for what in our tongue we call “witnesses,” in Greek are “martyrs.” Now where is 
the man that has not heard of martyrs, or where the Christian in whose mouth the name of martyrs 
dwelleth not every day and would that it so dwelt in the heart also, that we should imitate the sufferings 
of the martyrs, not persecute them with our cups! Well then, “We have seen and are witnesses,” is as 
much as to say, We have seen and are martyrs. For it was for bearing witness of that which they had seen, 
and bearing witness of that which they had heard from them who had seen, that, while their testimony 
itself displeased the men against whom it was delivered, the martyrs suffered all that they did suffer. The 
martyrs are God’s witnesses. It pleased God to have men for His witnesses, that men also may have God 
to be their witness. “We have seen,” saith he, “and are witnesses.” Where have they seen? In the 
manifestation. What meaneth, in the manifestation? In the sun, that is, in this light of day. And how should 
He be seen in the sun who made the sun, except as “in the sun He hath set His tabernacle; and Himself as 
a bridegroom going forth out of his chamber, exulted as a giant to run His course?” He before the sun, 
who made the sun, He before the day-star, before all the stars, before all angels, the true Creator, (“for all 
things were made by Him, and without Him was nothing made,”) that He might be seen by eyes of flesh 
which see the sun, set His very tabernacle in the sun, that is, showed His flesh in manifestation of this 
light of day: and that Bridegroom’s chamber was the Virgin’s womb, because in that virginal womb were 
joined the two, the Bridegroom and the bride, the Bridegroom the Word, and the bride the flesh; because 
it is written, “And they twain shall be one flesh;” and the Lord saith in the Gospel, “Therefore they are no 
more twain but one flesh. And Esaias remembers right well that they are two: for speaking in the person 
of Christ he saith, “He hath set a mitre upon me as upon a bridegroom, and adorned me with an ornament 
as a bride.” One seems to speak, yet makes Himself at once Bridegroom and Bride; because “not two, but 
one flesh:” because “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt in us.” To that flesh the Church is joined, and so 
there is made the whole Christ, Head and body. 


3. “And we are witnesses, and show unto you that eternal life, which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us:” i.e., manifested among us: which might be more plainly expressed, manifested to us. 
“The things,” therefore, “which we have seen and heard, declare we unto you.” Those saw the Lord 
Himself present in the flesh, and heard words from the mouth of the Lord, and told them to us. 
Consequently we also have heard, but have not seen. Are we then less happy than those who saw and 
heard? And how does he add, “That ye also may have fellowship with us”? Those saw, we have not seen, 
and yet we are fellows; because we hold the faith in common. For there was one who did not believe even 
upon seeing, and would needs handle, and so believe, and said, “I will not believe except I thrust my 
fingers into the place of the nails, and touch His scars.” And He did give Himself for a time to be handled 
by the hands of men, who always giveth Himself to be seen by the sight of the angels; and that disciple did 
handle, and exclaimed, “My Lord, and my God!” Because he touched the Man, he confessed the God. And 
the Lord, to console us who, now that He sitteth in heaven, cannot touch Him with the hand, but only 
reach Him with faith, said to him, “Because thou hast seen, thou hast believed; blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet believe.” We are here described, we designated. Then let the blessedness take place in 
us, of which the Lord predicted that it should take place; let us firmly hold that which we see not; because 
those tell us who have seen. “That ye also,” saith he, “may have fellowship with us.” And what great 
matter is it to have fellowship with men? Do not despise it; see what he adds: “and our fellowship may be 
with God the Father, and Jesus Christ His Son. And these things,” saith he, “we write unto you, that your 
joy may be full.” Full joy he means in that fellowship, in that charity, in that unity. 


4, “And this is the message which we have heard of Him, and declare unto you.” What is this? Those same 
have seen, have handled with their hands, the Word of life: He “was from the beginning,” and for a time 
was made visible and palpable, the Only-begotten Son of God. For what thing did He come, or what new 
thing did He tell us? What was it His will to teach? Wherefore did He this which He did, that the Word 
should be made flesh, that “God over all things” should suffer indignities from men, that He should endure 
to be smitten upon the face by the hands which Himself had made? What would He teach? What would He 
show? What would He declare? Let us hear: for without the fruit of the precept the hearing of the story, 


how Christ was born, and how Christ suffered, is a mere pastime of the mind, not a strengthening of it. 
What great thing hearest thou? With what fruit thou hearest, see to that. What would He teach? What 
declare? Hear. That “God is light,” saith he, “and there is no darkness in Him at all.” Hitherto, he hath 
named indeed the light, but the words are dark: good is it for us that the very light which he hath named 
should enlighten our hearts, and we should see what he hath said. This it is that we declare, that “God is 
light, and there is no darkness in Him at all.” Who would dare to say that there is darkness in God? Or 
what is the light? Or what darkness? Lest haply he speaks of such things as pertain to these eyes of ours. 
“God is light.” Saith some man, “The sun also is light, and the moon also is light, and a candle is light.” It 
ought to be something far greater than these, far more excellent, and far more surpassing. How much 
God is distant from the creature, how much the Maker from the making, how much Wisdom from that 
which is made by Wisdom, far beyond all things must this light needs be. And haply we shall be near to it, 
if we get to know what this light is, and apply ourselves unto it, that by it we may be enlightened; because 
in ourselves we are darkness, and only when enlightened by it can we become light, and not be put to 
confusion by it, being put to confusion by ourselves. Who is he that is put to confusion by himself? He that 
knows himself to be a sinner. Who is he that by it is not put to confusion? He who by it is enlightened. 
What is it to be enlightened by it? He that now sees himself to be darkened by sins, and desires to be 
enlightened by it, draws near to it: whence the Psalm saith, “Draw near unto Him, and be ye enlightened; 
and your faces shall not be ashamed.” But thou shalt not be shamed by it, if, when it shall show thee to 
thyself that thou art foul, thine own foulness shall displease thee, that thou mayest perceive its beauty. 
This it is that He would teach. 


5. And may it be that we say this over-hastily? Let the apostle himself make this plain in what follows. 
Remember what was said at the outset of our discourse, that the present epistle commendeth charity: 
“God is light,” saith he, “and in Him is no dark ness at all.” And what said he above? “That ye may have 
fellowship with us, and our fellowship may be with God the Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ.” But 
moreover, if “God be light, and in Him is no darkness at all, and we must have fellowship with Him,” then 
from us also must the darkness be driven away, that there may be light created in us, for darkness cannot 
have fellowship with light. To this end, see what follows: “If we say that we have fellowship with Him, and 
walk in darkness, we lie.” Thou hast also the Apostle Paul saying, “Or what fellowship hath light with 
darkness?” Thou sayest thou hast fellowship with God, and thou walkest in darkness; “and God is light, 
and in Him is no darkness at all:” then how should there be fellowship between light and darkness? At this 
point therefore a man may say to himself, What shall I do? how shall I be light? I live in sins and iniquities. 
There steals upon him, as it were, a desperation and sadness. There is no salvation save in the fellowship 
of God. “God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all.” But sins are darkness, as the Apostle saith of the 
devil and his angels, that they are “rulers of this darkness.” He would not call them of darkness, save as 
rulers of sins, having lordship over the wicked. Then what are we to do, my brethren? Fellowship with God 
must be had, other hope of life eternal is none; now “God is Light, and in Him is no darkness at all:” now 
iniquities are darkness; by iniquities we are pressed down, that we cannot have fellowship with God: what 
hope have we then? Did I not promise to speak something during these days, that shall cause gladness? 
Which if I make not good, this is sadness. “God is Light, and in Him is no darkness at all;” sins are 
darkness: what shall become of us? Let us hear, whether peradventure He will console, lift up, give hope, 
that we faint not by the way. For we are running, and running to our own country; and if we despair of 
attaining, by that very despair we fail. But He whose will it is that we attain, that He may keep us safe in 
our own land, feedeth us in the way. Hear we then: “If we say that we have fellowship with Him and walk 
in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth.” Let us not say that we have fellowship with Him, if we walk in 
darkness. “If we walk in the light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship one with another.” Let us walk 
in the light, as He is in the light, that we may be able to have fellowship with Him. And what are we to do 
about our sins? Hear what follows, “And the blood of Jesus Christ His Son shall purge us from all sin.” 
Great assurance hath God given! Well may we celebrate the Passover, wherein was shed the blood of the 
Lord, by which we are cleansed “from all sin!” Let us be assured: the “handwriting which was against us,” 
the bond of our slavery, the devil held, but by the blood of Christ it is blotted out. “The blood,” saith he, 
“of His Son shall purge us from all sin.” What meaneth, “from all sin”? Mark: lo even now, in the name of 
Christ whom these here have now confessed, who are called infants, have all their sins been cleansed. 
They came in old, they went out new. How, came in old, went out new? Old men they came in, infants they 
went out. For the old life is old age with all its dotage, but the new life is the infancy of regeneration. But 
what are we to do? The past sins are pardoned, not only to these but to us; and after the pardon and 
abolition of all sins, by living in this world in the midst of temptations, some haply have been contracted. 
Therefore what he can, let man do; let him confess himself to be what he is, that he may be cured by Him 
who always is what He is: for He always was and is; we were not and are. 


6. For see what He saith; “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” 
Consequently, if thou hast confessed thyself a sinner, the truth is in thee: for the Truth itself is light. Thy 
life hath not yet shone in perfect brightness, because there are sins in thee; but yet thou hast already 
begun to be enlightened, because there is in thee the confession of sins. For see what follows: “If we 
confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to purge us from all iniquity.” Not only 
the past, but haply if we have contracted any from this life; because a man, so long as he bears the flesh, 
cannot but have some at any rate light sins. But these which we call light, do not thou make light of. If 
thou make light of them when thou weighest them, be afraid when thou countest them. Many light make 
one huge sin: many drops fill the river; many grains make the lump. And what hope is there? Before all, 


confession: lest any think himself righteous, and, before the eyes of God who seeth that which is, man, 
that was not and is, lift up the neck. Before all, then, confession; then, love: for of charity what is said? 
“Charity covereth a multitude of sins.” Now let us see whether he commendeth charity in regard of the 
sins which subsequently overtake us: because charity alone extinguisheth sins. Pride extinguisheth 
charity: therefore humility strengtheneth charity; charity extinguisheth sins. Humility goes along with 
confession, the humility by which we confess ourselves sinners: this is humility, not to say it with the 
tongue, as if only to avoid arrogancy, lest we should displease men if we should say that we are righteous. 
This do the ungodly and insane: “I know indeed that I am righteous, but what shall I say before men? If I 
shall call myself righteous, who will bear it, who tolerate? let my righteousness be known unto God: I 
however will say that I am a sinner, but only that I may not be found odious for arrogancy.” Tell men what 
thou art, tell God what thou art. Because if thou tell not God what thou art, God condemneth what He 
shall find in thee. Wouldest thou not that He condemn thee? Condemn thou. Wouldest thou that He 
forgive? do thou acknowledge, that thou mayest be able to say unto God, “Turn Thy face from my sins.” 
Say also to Him those words in the same Psalm, “For I acknowledge mine iniquity.” “If we confess our 
sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to purge us from all iniquity. If we say that we have 
not sinned, we make Him a liar, and His word is not in us.” If thou shalt say, I have not sinned, thou 
makest Him a liar, while thou wishest to make thyself true. How is it possible that God should be a liar, 
and man true, when the Scripture saith the contrary, “Every man a liar, God alone true”? Consequently, 
God true through Himself, thou true through God; because through thyself, a liar. 


7. And lest haply he should seem to have given impunity for sins, in that he said, “He is faithful and just to 
cleanse us from all iniquity;” and men henceforth should say to themselves, Let us sin, let us do securely 
what we will, Christ purgeth us, is faithful and just, purgeth us from all iniquity: He taketh from thee an 
evil security, and putteth in an useful fear. To thine own hurt thou wouldest be secure; thou must be 
solicitous. For “He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins,” provided thou always displease thyself, and 
be changing until thou be perfected. Accordingly, what follows? “My little children, these things I write 
unto you, that ye sin not.” But perchance sin overtakes us from our mortal life: what shall be done then? 
What? shall there be now despair? Hear: “And if any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous: and He is the propitiator for our sins.” He then is the advocate; do thou thine 
endeavor not to sin: if from the infirmity of this life sin shall overtake thee, see to it straightway, 
straightway be displeased, straightway condemn it; and when thou hast condemned, thou shalt come 
assured unto the Judge. There hast thou the advocate: fear not to lose thy cause in thy confession. For if 
oft-times in this life a man commits his cause to an eloquent tongue, and is not lost; thou committest 
thyself to the Word, and shalt thou be lost? Cry, “We have an advocate with the Father.” 


8. See John himself observing humility. Assuredly he was a righteous and a great man, who from the 
Lord’s bosom drank in the secrets of His mysteries; he, the man who by drinking from the Lord’s bosom 
indited of His Godhead, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God:” he, being such a 
man as this, saith not, Ye have an advocate with the Father; but, “If any man sin, an advocate,” saith he, 
“have we.” He saith not, ye have; nor saith, ye have me; nor saith, ye have Christ Himself: but he puts 
Christ, not himself, and saith, also, “We have,” not, ye have. He chose rather to put himself in the number 
of sinners that he might have Christ for his advocate, than to put himself in Christ’s stead as advocate, 
and to be found among the proud that shall be condemned. Brethren, Jesus Christ the righteous, even Him 
have we for our advocate with the Father; “He,” even He, “is the propitiation for our sins.” This whoso 
hath held fast, hath made no heresy; this whoso hath held fast, hath made no schism. For whence came 
schisms? When men say, “we” are righteous, when men say, “we” sanctify the unclean, “we” justify the 
ungodly; “we” ask, “we” obtain. But what saith John? “And if any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” But some man will say: then do the saints not ask for us? Then do 
bishops and rulers not ask for the people? Yea, but mark the Scriptures, and see that rulers also commend 
themselves to the prayers of the people. Thus the apostle saith to the congregation, “Praying withal for us 
also.” The apostle prayeth for the people, the people prayeth for the apostle. We pray for you, brethren: 
but do ye also pray for us. Let all the members pray one for another; let the Head intercede for all. 
Therefore it is no marvel that he here goes on and shuts the mouths of them that divide the Church of 
God. For he that has said, “We have Jesus Christ the righteous, and He is the propitiation for our sins:” 
having an eye to those who would divide themselves, and would say, “Lo, here is Christ, lo, there;” and 
would show Him in a part who bought the whole and possesses the whole, he forthwith goes on to say, 
“Not our sins only, but also the sins of the whole world.” What is this, brethren? Certainly “we have found 
it in the fields of the woods,” we have found the Church in all nations. Behold, Christ “is the propitiation 
for our sins; not ours only, but also the sins of the whole world.” Behold, thou hast the Church throughout 
the whole world; do not follow false justifiers who in truth are cutters off. Be thou in that mountain which 
hath filled the whole earth: because “Christ is the propitiation for our sins; not only ours, but also the sins 
of the whole world,” which He hath bought with His blood. 


9. “And in this,” saith he, “we do know Him, if we keep His commandments.” What commandments? “He 
that saith, I know Him, and keepeth not His commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him.” But still 
thou askest, What commandments? “But whoso,” saith he, “keepeth His word, in him verily is the love of 
God perfected.” Let us see whether this same commandment be not called love. For we were asking, what 
commandments, and he saith, “But whoso keepeth His word, in him verily is the love of God perfected.” 
Mark the Gospel, whether this be not the commandment: “A new commandment,” saith the Lord, “give I 


unto you, that ye love one another.—In this we know that we are in Him, if in Him we be perfected.” 
Perfected in love, he calls them: what is perfection of love? To love even enemies, and love them for this 
end, that they may be brethren. For not a carnal love ought ours to be. To wish a man temporal weal, is 
good; but though that fail, let the soul be safe. Dost thou wish life to any that is thy friend? Thou doest 
well. Dost thou rejoice at the death of thine enemy? Thou doest ill. But haply both to thy friend the life 
thou wishest him is not for his good, and to thine enemy the death thou rejoicest at hath been for his 
good. It is uncertain whether this present life be profitable to any man or unprofitable: but the life which 
is with God without doubt is profitable. So love thine enemies as to wish them to become thy brethren; so 
love thine enemies as that they may be called into thy fellowship. For so loved He who, hanging on the 
cross, said, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” For he did not say, Father let them live 
long, me indeed they kill, but let them live. He was casting out from them the death which is for ever and 
ever, by His most merciful prayer, and by His most surpassing might. Many of them believed, and the 
shedding of the blood of Christ was forgiven them. At first they shed it while they raged; now they drank it 
while they believed. “In this we know that we are in Him, if in Him we be made perfect.” Touching the 
very perfection of love of enemies, the Lord admonishing, saith, “Be ye therefore perfect, as your 
Heavenly Father is perfect. He,” therefore, “that saith he abideth in Him, ought himself also so to walk, 
even as He walked.” How, brethren? what doth he advise us? “He that saith he abideth in Him,” i.e., in 
Christ, “ought himself also so to walk even as He walked.” Haply the advice is this, that we should walk on 
the sea? That be far from us! It is this then, that we walk in the way of righteousness. In what way? I have 
already mentioned it. He was fixed upon the cross, and yet was He walking in this very way: this way is 
the way of charity, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” If, therefore, thou have learned 
to pray for thine enemy, thou walkest in the way of the Lord. 


10. “Dearly beloved, I write unto you no new commandment, but the old commandment which ye had 
from the beginning.” What commandment calls he “old? Which ye had,” saith he, “from the beginning. 
Old” then, in this regard, that ye have already heard it: otherwise he will contradict the Lord, where He 
saith, “A new commandment give I unto you, that ye love one another.” But why an “old” commandment? 
Not as pertaining to the old man. But why? “Which ye had from the beginning. The old commandment is 
the word which ye have heard.” Old then, in this regard, that ye have already heard it. And the selfsame 
he showeth to be new, saying, “Again, a new commandment write I unto you.” Not another, but the 
selfsame which he hath called old, the same is also new. Why? “Which thing is true in Him and in you.” 
Why old, ye have already heard: i.e., because ye knew it already. But why new? “Because the darkness is 
past, and the true light now shineth.” Lo, whence it is new: because the darkness pertains to the old man, 
but the light to the new man. What saith the Apostle Paul? “Put ye off the old man, and put ye on the 
new.” And again what saith he? “Ye were sometime darkness, but now light in the Lord.” 


11. “He that saith he is in the light”—now he is making all clear that he has been saying—"he that saith he 
is in the light, and hateth his brother, is in darkness even until now.” What! my brethren, how long shall 
we Say to you, “Love your enemies”? See whether, what is worse, ye do not hate your brethren. If ye loved 
only your brethren, ye would be not yet perfect: but if ye hate your brethren, what are ye, where are ye? 
Let each look to his own heart: let him not keep hatred against his brother for any hard word; on account 
of earthly contention let him not become earth. For whoso hates his brother, let him not say that he walks 
in the light. “He that saith he is in the light, and hateth his brother, is in darkness even until now.” Thus, 
some man who was a pagan has become a Christian; mark well: behold he was in darkness, while he was 
a pagan: now is he made henceforth a Christian; thanks be to God, say all joyfully; the apostle is read, 
where he saith joyfully, “For ye were sometime darkness, but now light in the Lord.” Once he worshipped 
idols, now he worships God; once he worshipped the things he made, now he worships Him that made 
him. He is changed: thanks be to God, say all Christians with joyful greeting. Why? Because henceforth he 
is one that adores the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost; one that detests demons and idols. Yet still 
is John solicitous about our convert: while many greet him with joy, by him he is still looked upon with 
apprehension. Brethren, let us gladly welcome a mother’s solicitude. Not without cause is the mother 
solicitous about us when others rejoice: by the mother, I mean charity: for she dwelt in the heart of John, 
when he spake these words. Wherefore, but because there is something he fears in us, even when men 
now hail us with joy? What is it that he fears? “He that saith he is in the light’—What is this? He that saith 
now he is a Christian,—”and hateth his brother, is in darkness even until now.” Which there is no need to 
expound: but to be glad of it, if it be not so, or to bewail it, if it be. 


12. “He that loveth his brother abideth (manet) in the light, and there is none occasion of stumbling in 
him.”—I beseech you by Christ: God is feeding us, we are about to refresh our bodies in the name of 
Christ; they both are in some good measure refreshed, and are to be refreshed: let the mind be fed. Not 
that Iam going to speak for a long time, do I say this; for behold, the lesson is now coming to an end: but 
lest haply of weariness we should hear less attentively than we ought that which is most necessary.—”He 
that loveth his brother abideth in the light, and there is no scandal,” or “none occasion of stumbling, in 
him.” Who are they that take scandal or make scandal? They that are offended in Christ, and in the 
Church. They that are offended in Christ, are as if burnt by the sun, those in the Church as by the moon. 
But the Psalm saith, “The sun shall not burn thee by day, neither the moon by night: i.e., if thou hold fast 
charity, neither in Christ shalt thou have occasion of falling, nor in the Church; neither Christ shalt thou 
forsake, nor the Church. For he that forsakes the Church, how is he in Christ who is not in the members of 
Christ? How is he in Christ who is not in the body of Christ? Those therefore take scandal, or, occasion of 


falling, who forsake Christ or the Church. Whence do we understand that the Psalm in saying, “By day 
shall the sun not burn thee, nor the moon by night,” saith it of this, that the burning means scandal, or 
occasion of stumbling? In the first place mark the similitude itself. Just as the person whom something is 
burning saith, I cannot bear it, I cannot away with it, and draws back; so those persons who cannot bear 
some things in the Church, and withdraw themselves either from the name of Christ or from the Church, 
are taking scandal. For see how those took scandal as from the sun, those carnal ones to whom Christ 
preached of His flesh, saying, “He that eateth not the flesh of the Son of Man and drinketh His blood, shall 
have no life in him.” Some seventy persons said, “This is an hard saying,” and went back from Him, and 
there remained the twelve. All those the sun burnt, and they went back, not being able to bear the force of 
the Word. There remained therefore the twelve. And lest haply men should imagine that they confer a 
benefit upon Christ by believing on Christ, and not that the benefit is conferred by Him upon them; when 
the twelve were left, the Lord said to them, “Will ye also go?” That ye may know that I am necessary to 
you, not ye to me. But those whom the sun had not burnt, answered by the voice of Peter: “Lord, Thou 
hast the word of eternal life; whither shall we go?” But who are they that the Church as the moon burneth 
by night? They that have made schisms. Hear the very word used in the apostle: “Who is offended, and I 
burn not?” In what sense then is it, that there is no scandal or occasion of stumbling in him that loveth his 
brother? Because he that loveth his brother, beareth all things for unity’s sake; because it is in the unity of 
charity that brotherly love exists. Some one, I know not who, offendeth thee: whether it be a bad man, or 
as thou supposest a bad man, or as thou pretendest a bad man: and dost thou desert so many good men? 
What sort of brotherly love is that which hath appeared in these persons? While they accuse the Africans, 
they have deserted the whole world! What, were there no saints in the whole world? Or was it possible 
they should be condemned by you unheard? But oh! if ye loved your brethren, there would be none 
occasion of stumbling in you. Hear thou the Psalm, what it saith: “Great peace have they that love Thy 
law, and there is to them none occasion of stumbling.” Great peace it saith there is for them that love the 
law of God, and that is why there is to them none occasion of stumbling. Those then who take scandal, or, 
occasion of stumbling, destroy peace. And of whom saith he that they take not and make not occasion of 
stumbling? They that love God’s law. Consequently they are in charity. But some man will say, “He said it 
of them that love God’s law, not of the brethren.” Hear thou what the Lord saith: “A new commandment 
give I unto you that ye love one another.” What is the Law but commandment? Moreover, how is it they do 
not take occasion of stumbling, but because they forbear one another? As Paul saith, “Forbearing one 
another in love, studying to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” And to show that this is the 
law of Christ, hear the same apostle commending this very law. “Bear ye one another’s burdens,” saith he, 
“and so shall ye fulfill the law of Christ.” 


13. “For he that hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, and knoweth not whither he 
goeth.” A great thing, my brethren: mark it, we beseech you. “He that hateth his brother walketh in 
darkness, and knoweth not whither he goeth, because the darkness hath blinded his eyes.” What so blind 
as these who hate their brethren? For that ye may know that they are blind, they have stumbled at a 
Mountain. I say the same things often, that they may not slip out of your memory. The Stone which was 
“cut out of the Mountain without hands,” is it not Christ, who came of the kingdom of the Jews, without 
the work of man? Has not that Stone broken in pieces all the kingdoms of the earth, that is, all the 
dominations of idols and demons? Has not that Stone grown, and become a great mountain, and filled the 
whole earth? Do we point with the finger to this Mountain in like manner as the moon on its third day is 
pointed out to men? For example, when they wish people to see the new moon, they say, Lo, the moon! lo, 
where it is! and if there be some there who are not sharp-sighted, and say, Where? then the finger is put 
forth that they may see it. Sometimes when they are ashamed to be thought blind, they say they have seen 
what they have not seen. Do we in this way point out the Church, my brethren? Is it not open? Is it not 
manifest? Has it not possessed all nations? Is not that fulfilled which so many years before was promised 
to Abraham, that in his seed should all nations be blessed? It was promised to one believer, and the world 
is filled with thousands of believers. Behold here the mountain filling the whole face of the earth! Behold 
the city of which it is said, “A city set upon a mountain cannot be hid!” But those stumble at the mountain, 
and when it is said to them, Go up; “There is no mountain,” say they, and dash their heads against it 
sooner than seek a habitation there. Esaias was read yesterday; whosoever of you was awake not with his 
eyes only but with his ear, and not the ear of the body but the ear of the heart, noted this; “In the last days 
shall the mountain of the house of the Lord be manifest, prepared upon the top of the mountains.” What 
so manifest as a mountain? But there are even mountains unknown, because they are situated in one part 
of the earth. Which of you knows Mount Olympus? Just as the people who dwell there do not know our 
Giddaba. These mountains are in different parts of the earth. But not so that Mountain, for it hath filled 
the whole face of the earth, and of it is said, “Prepared upon the top of the mountains.” It is a Mountain 
above the tops of all mountains. “And,” saith he, “to it shall be gathered all nations.” Who can fail to be 
aware of this Mountain? Who breaks his head by stumbling against it? Who is ignorant of the city set upon 
a mountain? But marvel not that it is unknown by these who hate the brethren, because they walk in 
darkness and know not whither they go, because the darkness hath blinded their eyes. They do not see 
the Mountain: I would not have thee marvel; they have no eyes. How is it they have no eyes? Because the 
darkness hath blinded them. How do we prove this? Because they hate the brethren, in that, while they 
are offended at Africans, they separate themselves from the whole earth: in that they do not tolerate for 
the peace of Christ those whom they defame, and do tolerate for the sake of Donatus those whom they 
condemn. 


HOMILY II 


1 JOHN II. 12-17 


“T write unto you, little children, because your sins are forgiven through His name. I write unto you, 
fathers, because ye have known Him that is from the beginning. I write unto you, young men, because ye 
have overcome the wicked one. I write unto you, children, because ye have known the Father. I write unto 
you, fathers, because ye have known Him that is from the beginning. I write unto you, young men, 
because ye are strong, and the word of God abideth in you, and ye have overcome the wicked one. Love 
not the world, neither the things that are in the world. If any man love the world, the love of the Father is 
not in him. For all that is in the world, is the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, 
which is not of the Father, but is of the world. And the world passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he 
that doeth the will of God abideth for ever (even as God also abideth for ever). 


1. All things that are read from the Holy Scriptures in order to our instruction and salvation, it behoves us 
to hear with earnest heed. Yet most of all must those things be commended to our memory, which are of 
most force against heretics; whose insidious designs cease not to circumvent all that are weaker and more 
negligent. Remember that our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ both died for us, and rose again; died, to wit, 
for our offenses, rose again for our justification. Even as ye have just heard concerning the two disciples 
whom He met with in the way, how “their eyes were holden that they should not know Him:” and He found 
them despairing of the redemption that was in Christ, and deeming that now He had suffered and was 
dead as a man, not accounting that as Son of God He ever liveth; and deeming too that He was so dead in 
the flesh as not to come to life again, but just as one of the prophets: as those of you who were attentive 
have just now heard their own words. Then “He opened to them the Scriptures, beginning at Moses,” and 
going through all the prophets, showing them that all He had suffered had been foretold, lest they should 
be more staggered if the Lord should rise again, and the more fail to believe Him, if these things had not 
been told before concerning Him. For the firmness of faith is in this, that all things which came to pass in 
Christ were foretold. The disciples, then, knew Him not, save “in the breaking of bread.” And truly he that 
eateth and drinketh not judgment to himself in the breaking of bread doth know Christ. Afterward also 
those eleven “thought they saw a spirit.” He gave Himself to be handled by them, who also gave Himself 
to be crucified; to be crucified by enemies, to be handled by friends: yet the Physician of all, both of the 
ungodliness of those, and of the unbelief of these. For ye heard when the Acts of the Apostles were read, 
how many thousands of Christ’s slayers believed. If those believed afterwards who had killed, should not 
those believe who for a little while doubted? And yet even in regard of them, (a thing which ye ought 
especially to observe, and to commit to your memory, because that which shall make us strong against 
insidious errors, God has been pleased to put in the Scriptures, against which no man dares to speak, who 
in any sort wishes to seem a Christian), when He had given Himself to be handled by them, that did not 
suffice Him, but He would also confirm by means of the Scriptures the heart of them that believe: for He 
looked forward to us who should be afterwards; seeing that in Him we have nothing that we can handle, 
but have that which we may read. For if those believed only because they held and handled, what shall we 
do? Now, Christ is ascended into heaven; He is not to come save at the end, to judge the quick and the 
dead. Whereby shall we believe, but by that whereby it was His will that even those who handled Him 
should be confirmed? For He opened to them the Scriptures and showed them that it behoved Christ to 
suffer, and that all things should be fulfilled which were written of Him in the Law of Moses, and the 
Prophets, and the Psalms. He embraced in His discourse the whole ancient text of the Scriptures. All that 
there is of those former Scriptures tells of Christ; but only if it find ears. He also “opened their 
understanding that they might understand the Scriptures.” Whence we also must pray for this, that He 
would open our understanding. 


2. But what did the Lord show written of Him in the Law of Moses, and the Prophets, and the Psalms? 
What did He show? Let Himself say. The evangelist has put this briefly, that we might know what in all 
that great compass of the Scriptures we ought to believe and to understand. Certainly there are many 
pages, and many books; the contents of them all is this which the Lord briefly spake to His disciples. What 
is this? That “it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise again the third day.” Thou hast it now concerning the 
Bridegroom, that “it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise again:” the Bridegroom has been set forth to us. 
Concerning the Bride, let us see what He saith; that thou, when thou knowest the Bridegroom and the 
Bride, mayest not without reason come to the marriage. For every celebration is a celebration of 
marriage: the Church’s nuptials are celebrated. The King’s Son is about to marry a wife, and that King’s 
Son is Himself a King: and the guests frequenting the marriage are themselves the Bride. Not, as in a 
carnal marriage, some are guests, and another is she that is married; in the Church they that come as 
guests, if they come to good purpose, become the Bride. For all the Church is Christ’s Bride, of which the 
beginning and first fruits is the flesh of Christ: there was the Bride joined to the Bridegroom in the flesh. 
With good reason when He would betoken that same flesh, He brake bread, and with good reason “in the 
breaking of bread,” the eyes “of the disciples were opened, and they knew Him.” Well then, what did the 
Lord say was written of Him in the Law and Prophets and Psalms? That “it behoved Christ to suffer.” Had 
He not added, “and to rise again,” well might those mourn whose eyes were holden; but “to rise again” is 
also foretold. And wherefore this? Why did it behove Christ to suffer and to rise again? Because of that 
Psalm which we especially commended to your attention on the fourth day, the first station, of last week. 
Why did it behove Christ to suffer and to rise again? For this reason: “All the ends of the earth shall be 


reminded and converted unto the Lord, and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship before Him.” For 
that ye may know that it behoved Christ to suffer and to rise again; in this place also what hath He added, 
that after setting forth the Bridegroom He might also set forth the Bride? “And that there be preached,” 
saith He, “in His name, repentance and remission of sins throughout all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” 
Ye have heard, brethren; hold it fast. Let no man doubt concerning the Church, that it is “throughout all 
nations:” let no man doubt that it began at Jerusalem, and hath filled all nations. We know the field where 
the Vine is planted: but when it is grown we know it not, because it has taken up the whole. Whence did it 
begin? “At Jerusalem.” Whither has it come? To “all nations.” A few remain: it shall possess all. In the 
mean time, while it is taking possession of all, it has seemed good to the Husbandman to cut off some 
unprofitable branches, and they have made heresies and schisms. Let not the branches that are cut off 
induce you to be cut off: rather exhort ye them that are cut off that they be grafted in again. It is manifest 
that Christ hath suffered, is risen again, and is ascended into heaven: made manifest also is the Church, 
because there is “preached in His name repentance and remission of sins throughout all nations.” Whence 
did it begin? “Beginning at Jerusalem.” The man hears this; foolish and vain, and (how, shall I express it?) 
worse than blind! so great a mountain, and he does not see it; a candle set upon a candlestick, and he 
shuts his eyes against it! 


3. When we say to them, If ye be Catholic Christians, communicate with that Church from which the 
Gospel is spread abroad over the whole earth: communicate with that Jerusalem: when this we say to 
them, they make answer to us, we do not communicate with that city where our King was slain, where our 
Lord was slain: as though they hate the city where our Lord was slain. The Jews slew Him whom they 
found on earth, these scorn Him that sitteth in heaven! Which are the worse; those who despised Him 
because they thought Him man, or those who scorn the sacraments of Him whom now they confess to be 
God? But they hate, forsooth, the city in which their Lord was slain! Pious men, and merciful! they much 
grieve that Christ was slain, and in men they slay Christ! But He loved that city, and pitied it: from it He 
bade the preaching of Him begin, “beginning at Jerusalem.” He made there the beginning of the 
preaching of His name: and thou shrinkest back with horror from having communion with that city! No 
marvel that being cut off thou hatest the root. What said He to His disciples? “Sit ye still in the city, 
because I send my promise upon you.” Behold what the city is that they hate! Haply they would love it, if 
Christ’s murderers dwelt in it. For it is manifest that all Christ’s murderers, i.e., the Jews, are expelled 
from that city. That which had in it them that were fierce against Christ, hath now them that adore Christ. 
Therefore do these men hate it, because Christians are in it. There was it His will that His disciples should 
tarry, and there that He should send to them the Holy Ghost. Where had the Church its commencement, 
but where the Holy Ghost came from heaven, and filled the hundred and twenty sitting in one place? That 
number twelve was made tenfold. They sat, an hundred and twenty persons, and the Holy Ghost came, 
“and filled the whole place, and there came a sound, as it were the rushing of a mighty wind, and there 
were cloven tongues like as of fire.” Ye have heard the Acts of the Apostles: this was the lesson read 
today: “They began to speak with tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance.” And all who were on the 
spot, Jews who were come from divers nations, recognised each his own tongue, and marvelled that those 
unlearned and ignorant men had on the sudden learned not one or two tongues, but the tongues of all 
nations whatsoever. There, then, where all tongues sounded, there was it betokened that all tongues 
should believe. But these men, who much love Christ, and therefore refuse to communicate with the city 
which killed Christ, so honor Christ as to affirm that He is left to two tongues, the Latin and the Punic, i.e. 
African. Christ possess only two tongues! For there are but these two tongues on the side of Donatus, 
more they have not. Let us awake, my brethren, let us rather see the gift of the Spirit of God, and let us 
believe the things spoken before concerning Him, and let us see fulfilled the things spoken before in the 
Psalm: “There are neither speeches nor discourses, but their voices are heard among them.” And lest 
haply the case be so that the tongues themselves came to one place, and not rather that the gift of Christ 
came to all tongues, hear what follows: “Into all the earth is their sound gone out, and unto the ends of 
the world their words.” Wherefore this? Because “in the sun hath He set His tabernacle,” i.e., in the open 
light. His tabernacle, His flesh: His tabernacle, His Church: “in the sun” it is set; not in the night, but in 
the day. But why do those not acknowledge it? Return to the lesson at the place where it ended yesterday, 
and see why they do not acknowledge it: “He that hateth his brother, walketh in darkness, and knoweth 
not whither he goeth, because the darkness hath blinded his eyes.” For us then, let us see what follows, 
and not be in darkness. How shall we not be in darkness? If we love the brethren. How is it proved that 
we love the brotherhood? By this, that we do not rend unity, that we hold fast charity. 


4. “I write unto you, little children, because your sins are forgiven you through His name.” Therefore, 
“little children,” because in forgiveness of sins ye have your birth. But through whose name are sins 
forgiven? Through Augustin’s? No, therefore neither through the name of Donatus. Be it thy concern to 
see who is Augustin, or who Donatus: no, not through the name of Paul, not through the name of Peter. 
For to them that divided unto themselves the Church, and out of unity essayed to make parties, the 
mother charity in the apostle travailing in birth with her little ones, exposeth her own bowels, with words 
doth as it were rend her breasts, bewaileth her children whom she seeth borne out dead, recalleth unto 
the one Name them that would needs make them many names, repelleth them from the love of her that 
Christ may be loved, and saith, “Was Paul crucified for you? Or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?” 
What saith he? “I would not that ye be mine, that so ye may be with me: be ye with me; all we are His who 
died for us, who was crucified for us”: whence here also it is said, “Your sins are forgiven you through His 
name,” not through the name of any man. 


5. “I write unto you, fathers.” Why first sons? “Because your sins are forgiven you through His name,” and 
ye are regenerated into a new life, therefore sons. Why fathers? “Because ye have known Him that is from 
the beginning:” for the beginning hath relation unto fatherhood. Christ new in flesh, but ancient in 
Godhead. How ancient think we? how many years old? Think we, of greater age than His mother? 
Assuredly of greater age than His mother, for “all things were made by Him.” If all things, then did the 
Ancient make the very mother of whom the New should be born. Was He, think we, before His mother 
only? Yea, and before His mother’s ancestors is His antiquity. The ancestor of His mother was Abraham; 
and the Lord saith, “Before Abraham I am.” Before Abraham, say we? The heaven and earth, ere man was, 
were made. Before these was the Lord, nay rather also is. For right well He saith, not, Before Abraham I 
was, but, “Before Abraham I Am.” For that of which one says, “was,” is not; and that of which one says, 
“will be,” is not yet: He knoweth not other than to be. As God, He knoweth “to be:” “was,” and “will be,” 
He knoweth not. It is one day there, but a day that is for ever and ever. That day yesterday and tomorrow 
do not set in the midst between them: for when the yesterday’ is ended, the to-day’ begins, to be finished 
by the coming tomorrow.’ That one day there is a day without darkness, without night, without spaces, 
without measure, without hours. Call it what thou wilt: if thou wilt, it is a day; if thou wilt, a year; if thou 
wilt, years. For it is said of this same, “And thy years shall not fail.” But when is it called a day? When it is 
said to the Lord, “To-day have I begotten Thee.” From the eternal Father begotten, from eternity 
begotten, in eternity begotten: with no beginning, no bound, no space of breadth; because He is what is, 
because Himself is “He that Is.” This His name He told to Moses: “Thou shalt say unto them, He that Is 
hath sent me unto you.” Why speak then of “before Abraham”? why, before Noe? why, before Adam? Hear 
the Scripture: “Before the day-star have I begotten Thee.” In fine, before heaven and earth. Wherefore? 
Because “all things were made by Him, and without Him was nothing made.” By this know ye the 
“fathers:” for they become fathers by acknowledging “That which is from the beginning.” 


6. “I write unto you, young men.” There are sons, are fathers, are young men: sons, because begotten; 
fathers, because they acknowledge the Beginning; why young men? “Because ye have overcome the 
wicked one.” In the sons, birth: in the fathers, antiquity: in the young men, strength. If the wicked one is 
“overcome” by the young men, he fights with us. Fights, but not conquers. Wherefore? Because we are 
strong, or because He is strong in us who in the hands of the persecutors was found weak? He hath made 
us strong, who resisted not His persecutors. “For He was crucified of weakness, but He liveth by the 
power of God.” 


7. “I write unto you, children.” Whence children? “Because ye have known the Father. I write unto you 
fathers:” he enforceth this, and repeateth, “Because ye have known Him that is from the beginning.” 
Remember that ye are fathers: if ye forget “Him that is from the beginning,” ye have lost your fatherhood. 
“T write unto you, young men.” Again and again consider that ye are young men: fight, that ye may 
overcome: overcome, that ye may be crowned: be lowly, that ye fall not in the fight. “I write unto you, 
young men, because ye are strong, and the word of God abideth in you, and ye have overcome the wicked 
one.” 


8. All these things, my brethren,—”because we have known That which is from the beginning, because we 
are strong, because we have known the Father,”—do all these, while they in a manner commend 
knowledge, not commend charity? If we have known, let us love: for knowledge without charity saveth 
not. “Knowledge puffeth up, charity edifieth.” If ye have a mind to confess and not love, ye begin to be like 
the demons. The demons confessed the Son of God, and said, “What have we to do with Thee?” and were 
repulsed. Confess and embrace. For those feared for their iniquities; love ye Him that forgiveth your 
iniquities. But how can we love God, if we love the world? He prepareth us therefore to be inhabited by 
charity. There are two loves: of the world, and of God: if the love of the world inhabit, there is no way for 
the love of God to enter in: let the love of the world make way, and the love of God inhabit; let the better 
have place. Thou lovedst the world: love not the world: when thou hast emptied thine heart of earthly 
love, thou shalt drink in love Divine: and thenceforth beginneth charity to inhabit thee, from which can 
nothing of evil proceed. Hear ye therefore his words, how he goes to work in the manner of one that 
makes a clearance. He comes upon the hearts of men as a field that he would occupy: but in what state 
does he find it? If he finds a wood, he roots it up; if he finds the field cleared, he plants it. He would plant 
a tree there, charity. And what is the wood he would root up? Love of the world. Hear him, the rooter up 
of the wood! “Love not the world,” (for this comes next,) “neither the things that are in the world; if any 
man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him.” 


9. Ye have heard that “if any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him.” Let not any say in 
his heart that this is false, brethren: God saith it; by the Apostle the Holy Ghost hath spoken; nothing 
more true: “If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him.” Wouldest thou have the 
Father’s love, that thou mayest be joint-heir with the Son? Love not the world. Shut out the evil love of the 
world, that thou mayest be filled with the love of God. Thou art a vessel; but as yet thou art full. Pour out 
what thou hast, that thou mayest receive what thou hast not. Certainly, our brethren are now born again 
of water and of the Spirit: we also some years ago were born again of water and of the Spirit. Good is it 
for us that we love not the world, lest the sacraments remain in us unto damnation, not as means of 
strengthening unto salvation. That which strengthens unto salvation is, to have the root of charity, to have 
the “power of godliness,” not “the form” only. Good is the form, holy the form: but what avails the form, if 
it hold not the root? The branch that is cut off, is it not cast into the fire? Have the form, but in the root. 


But in what way are ye rooted so that ye be not rooted up? By holding charity, as saith the Apostle Paul, 
“rooted and grounded in charity.” How shall charity be rooted there, amid the overgrown wilderness of 
the love of the world? Make clear riddance of the woods. A mighty seed ye are about to put in: let there 
not be that in the field which shall choke the seed. These are the uprooting words which he hath said: 
“Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world. If any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him.” 


10. “For all that is in the world, is the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life,” three 
things he hath said, which are not of the Father, but are of the world. And the world passeth away, and the 
lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever, even as He abideth for ever.” Why am I not 
to love what God made? What wilt thou? Whether wilt thou love the things of time, and pass away with 
time; or not love the world, and live to eternity with God? The river of temporal things hurries one along: 
but like a tree sprung up beside the river is our Lord Jesus Christ. He assumed flesh, died, rose again, 
ascended into heaven. It was His will to plant Himself, in a manner, beside the river of the things of time. 
Art thou rushing down the stream to the headlong deep? Hold fast the tree. Is love of the world whirling 
thee on? Hold fast Christ. For thee He became temporal, that thou mightest become eternal; because He 
also in such sort became temporal, that He remained still eternal. Something was added to Him from 
time, not anything went from His eternity. But thou wast born temporal, and by sin wast made temporal: 
thou wast made temporal by sin, He was made temporal by mercy in remitting sins. How great the 
difference, when two are in a prison, between the criminal and him that visits him! For upon a time a 
person comes to his friend and enters in to visit him, and both seem to be in prison; but they differ by a 
wide distinction. The one, his cause presses down: the other, humanity has brought thither. So in this our 
mortal state, we were held fast by our guiltiness, He in mercy came down: He entered in unto the captive, 
a Redeemer not an oppressor. The Lord for us shed His blood, redeemed us, changed our hope. As yet we 
bear the mortality of the flesh, and take the future immortality upon trust: and on the sea we are tossed 
by the waves, but we have the anchor of hope already fixed upon the land. 


11. But let us “not love the world, neither the things that are in the world. For the things that are in the 
world, are the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life.” These three are they: lest 
haply any man say, “The things that are in the world, God made: i.e. heaven and earth, the sea: the sun, 
the moon, the stars, all the garniture of the heavens. What is the garniture of the sea? all creeping things. 
What of the earth? animals, trees, flying creatures. These are in the world,’ God made them. Why then am 
I not to love what God hath made?” Let the Spirit of God be in thee, that thou mayest see that all these 
things are good: but woe to thee if thou love the things made, and forsake the Maker of them! Fair are 
they to thee: but how much fairer He that formed them! Mark well, beloved. For by similitudes ye may be 
instructed: lest Satan steal upon you, saying what he is wont to say, Take your enjoyment in the creature 
of God; wherefore made He those things but for your enjoyment? And men drink themselves drunken, and 
perish, and forget their own Creator: while not temperately but lustfully they use the things created, the 
Creator is despised. Of such saith the apostle: “They worshipped and served the creature rather than the 
Creator, Who is blessed for ever.” God doth not forbid thee to love these things, howbeit, not to set thine 
affections upon them for blessedness, but to approve and praise them to this end, that thou mayest love 
thy Creator. In the same manner, my brethren, as if a bridegroom should make a ring for his bride, and 
she having received the ring, should love it more than she loves the bridegroom who made the ring for 
her: would not her soul be found guilty of adultery in the very gift of the bridegroom, albeit she did but 
love what the bridegroom gave her? By all means let her love what the bridegroom gave: yet should she 
say, “This ring is enough for me, I do not wish to see his face now:” what sort of woman would she be? 
Who would not detest such folly? who not pronounce her guilty of an adulterous mind? Thou lovest gold in 
place of the man, lovest a ring in place of the bridegroom: if this be in thee, that thou lovest a ring in 
place of thy bridegroom, and hast no wish to see thy bridegroom; that he has given thee an earnest, 
serves not to pledge thee to him, but to turn away thy heart from him! For this the bridegroom gives 
earnest, that in his earnest he may himself be loved. Well then, God gave thee all these things: love Him 
that made them. There is more that He would fain give thee, that is, His very Self that made these things. 
But if thou love these—what though God made them—and neglect the Creator and love the world; shall 
not thy love be accounted adulterous? 


12. For “the world” is the appellation given not only to this fabric which God made heaven and earth, the 
sea, things visible and invisible: but the inhabitants of the world are called the world, just as we call a 
“house” both the walls and them that inhabit therein. And sometimes we praise a house, and find fault 
with the inhabitants. For we say, A good house; because it is marbled and beautifully ceiled: and in 
another sense we say, A good house: no man there suffers wrong, no acts of plunder, no acts of 
oppression, are done there. Now we praise not the building, but those who dwell within the building: yet 
we Call it “house,” both this and that. For all lovers of the world, because by love they inhabit the world, 
just as those inhabit heaven, whose heart is on high while in the flesh they walk on earth: I say then, all 
lovers of the world are called the world. The same have only these three things, “lust of the flesh, lust of 
the eyes, vain glory of life.” For they lust to eat, drink, cohabit: to use these pleasures. Not surely, that 
there is no allowed measure in these things, or that when it is said, Love not these things, it means that ye 
are not to eat, or not to drink, or not to beget children? This is not the thing said. Only, let there be 
measure, because of the Creator, that these things may not bind you by your loving of them: lest ye love 
that for enjoyment, which ye ought to have for use. But ye are not put to the proof except when two things 


are propounded to you, this or that: Will thou righteousness or gains? I have not wherewithal to live, have 
not wherewithal to eat, have not wherewithal to drink. But what if thou canst not have these but by 
iniquity? Is it not better to love that which thou losest not, than to lose thyself by iniquity? Thou seest the 
gain of gold, the loss of faith thou seest not. This then, saith he to us, is “the lust of the flesh,” i.e. the 
lusting after those things which pertain to the flesh, such as food, and carnal cohabitation, and all other 
such like. 


13. “And the lust of the eyes:” by “the lust of the eyes,” he means all curiosity. Now how wide is the scope 
of curiosity! This it is that works in spectacles, in theatres, in sacraments of the devil, in magical arts, in 
dealings with darkness: none other than curiosity. Sometimes it tempts even the servants of God, so that 
they wish as it were to work a miracle, to tempt God whether He will hear their prayers in working of 
miracles; it is curiosity: this is “lust of the eyes;” it “is not of the Father.” If God hath given the power, do 
the miracle, for He hath put it in thy way to do it: for think not that those who have not done miracles 
shall not pertain to the kingdom of God. When the apostles were rejoicing that the demons were subject to 
them, what said the Lord to them? “Rejoice not in this, but rejoice because your names are written in 
heaven.” In that would He have the apostles to rejoice, wherein thou also rejoicest. Woe to thee truly if thy 
name be not written in heaven! Is it woe to thee if thou raise not the dead? is it woe to thee if thou walk 
not on the sea? is it woe to thee if thou cast not out demons? If thou hast received power to do them, use 
it humbly, not proudly. For even of certain false prophets the Lord hath said that “they shall do signs and 
prodigies.” Therefore let there be no “ambition of the world:” Ambitio saeculi, is Pride. The man wishes to 
make much of himself in his honors: he thinks himself great, whether because of riches, or because of 
some power. 


14. These three there are, and thou canst find nothing whereby human cupidity can be tempted, but 
either by the lust of the flesh, or the lust of the eyes, or the pride of life. By these three was the Lord 
tempted of the devil. By the lust of the flesh He was tempted when it was said to Him, “If thou be the Son 
of God, speak to these stones that they become bread,” when He hungered after His fast. But in what way 
repelled He the tempter, and taught his soldier how to fight? Mark what He said to him: “Not by bread 
alone doth man live, but by every word of God.” He was tempted also by the lust of the eyes concerning a 
miracle, when he said to Him, “Cast thyself down: for it is written, He shall give his angels charge 
concerning thee: and in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a 
stone.” He resisted the tempter, for to do the miracle, would only have been to seem either to have 
yielded, or to have done it from curiosity; for He wrought when He would, as God, howbeit as healing the 
weak. For if He had done it then, He might have been thought to wish only to do a miracle. But lest men 
should think this, mark what He answered; and when the like temptation shall happen to thee, say thou 
also the same: “Get thee behind me, Satan; for it is written, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God:” that 
is, if I do this I shall tempt God. He said what He would have thee to say. When the enemy suggests to 
thee, “What sort of man, what sort of Christian, art thou? As yet hast thou done one miracle, or by thy 
prayers have the dead been raised, or hast thou healed the fevered? if thou wert truly of any moment, 
thou wouldest do some miracle:” answer and say: “It is written, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God:” 
therefore I will not tempt God, as if I should belong to God if I do a miracle, and not belong if I do none: 
and what becomes then of His words, “Rejoice, because your names are written in heaven”? By “pride of 
life” how was the Lord tempted? When he carried Him up to an high place, and said to Him, “All these will 
I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” By the loftiness of an earthly kingdom he wished to 
tempt the King of all worlds: but the Lord who made heaven and earth trod the devil under foot. What 
great matter for the devil to be conquered by the Lord? Then what did He in the answer He made to the 
devil but teach thee the answer He would have thee to make? “It is, written, Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” Holding these things fast, ye shall not have the concupiscence of 
the world: by not having concupiscence of the world, neither shall the lust of the flesh, nor the lust of the 
eyes, nor the pride of life, subjugate you: and ye shall make place for Charity when she cometh, that ye 
may love God. Because if love of the world be there, love of God will not be there. Hold fast rather the 
love of God, that as God is for ever and ever, so ye also may remain for ever and ever: because such is 
each one as is his love. Lovest thou earth, thou shalt be earth. Lovest thou God, what shall I say? thou 
shalt be a god? I darenot say it of myself, let us hear the Scriptures: “I have said, Ye are gods, and all of 
you sons of the Most High.” If then ye would be gods and sons of the Most High, “Love not the world, 
neither the things that are in the world. If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. For 
all the things that are in the world, is the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, 
which is not of the Father, but is of the world:” i.e. of men, lovers of the world. “And the world passeth 
away, and the lusts thereof: but he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever, even as God also abideth for 
ever.” 


HOMILY III 


1 JOHN II. 18-27 


“Children, it is the last hour: and as ye have heard that antichrist shall come, even now are there many 
antichrists; whereby we know that it is the last hour. They went out from us, but they were not of us: if 
they had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us: but they went out, that they might be 
made manifest that they were not all of us. But ye have an unction from the Holy One, and know all 


things. I write unto you, not because ye know not the truth, but because ye know it, and that no lie is of 
the truth. Who is a liar but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ? [He is antichrist, that denieth the 
Father and the Son.] Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath neither the Father nor the Son: and he 
that acknowledgeth the Son hath both the Father and the Son. Let that therefore abide in you, which ye 
have heard from the beginning. If that which ye have heard from the beginning shall remain in you, ye 
also shall continue in the Son, and in the Father. And this is the promise that He hath promised us, even 
eternal life. These things have I written unto you concerning them that seduce you; that ye may know that 
ye have an unction, and that the unction which ye have received of him may abide in you. And ye need not 
that any man teach you; because His unction teacheth you of all things.” 


1. “Children, it is the last hour.” In this lesson he addresses the children that they may make haste to 
grow, because “it is the last hour.” Age or stature of the body is not at one’s own will. A man does not 
grow in respect of the flesh when he will, any more than he is born when he will: but where the being 
born rests with the will, the growth also rests with the will. No man is “born of water and the Spirit,” 
except he be willing. Consequently if he will, he grows or makes increase: if he will, he decreases. What is 
it to grow? To go onward by proficiency. What is it to decrease? To go backward by deficiency. Whoso 
knows that he is born, let him hear that he is an infant; let him eagerly cling to the breasts of his mother, 
and he grows apace. Now his mother is the Church; and her breasts are the two Testaments of the Divine 
Scriptures. Hence let him suck the milk of all the things that as signs of spiritual truths were done in time 
for our eternal salvation, that being nourished and strengthened, he may attain to the eating of solid 
meat, which is, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” Our 
milk is Christ in His humility; our meat, the selfsame Christ equal with the Father. With milk He 
nourisheth thee, that He may feed thee with bread: for with the heart spiritually to touch Christ is to know 
that He is equal with the Father. 


2. Therefore it was that He forbade Mary to touch Him, and said to her, “Touch me not; for I am not yet 
ascended unto the Father.” What is this? He gave Himself to be handled by the disciples, and did He shun 
Mary’s touch? Is not He the same that said to the doubting disciple, “Reach hither thy fingers, and feel 
the scars”? Was He at that time ascended to the Father? Then why doth He forbid Mary, and saith, “Touch 
me not; for I am not yet ascended to the Father?” Or are we to say, that He feared not to be touched by 
men, and feared to be touched by women? The touch of Him cleanseth all flesh. To whom He willed first to 
be manifested, by them feared He to be handled? Was not His resurrection announced by women to the 
men, that so the serpent should by a sort of counterplot be overcome? For because he first by the woman 
announced death to man, therefore to men was also life announced by a woman. Then why was He 
unwilling to be touched, but because He would have it to be understood of that spiritual touch? The 
spiritual touch takes place from a pure heart. That person does of a pure heart reach Christ with his touch 
who understands Him coequal with the Father. But whoso does not yet understand Christ’s Godhead, that 
person reaches but unto the flesh, reaches not unto the Godhead. Now what great matter is it, to reach 
only unto that which the persecutors reached unto, who crucified Him? But that is the great thing, to 
understand the Word God with God, in the beginning, by whom all things were made: such as He would 
have Himself to be known when He said to Philip, “Am I so long time with you, and have ye not known me, 
Philip? He that seeth me, seeth also the Father.” 


3. But lest any be sluggish to go forward, let him hear: “Children, it is the last hour.” Go forward, run, 
grow; “it is the last hour.” This same last hour is long; yet it is the last. For he has put “hour” for “the last 
time;” because it is in the last times that our Lord Jesus Christ is to come. But some will say, How the last 
times? how the last hour? Certainly antichrist will first come, and then will come the day of judgment. 
John perceived these thoughts: lest people should in a manner become secure, and think it was not the 
last hour because antichrist was to come, he said to them, “And as ye have heard that antichrist is to 
come, now are there come many antichrists.” Could it have many antichrists, except it were “the last 
hour”? 


4. Whom has he called antichrists? He goes on and expounds. “Whereby we know that it is the last hour.” 
By what? Because “many antichrists are come. They went out from us;” see the antichrists! “They went 
out from us:” therefore we bewail the loss. Hear the consolation. “But they were not of us.” All heretics, 
all schismatics went out from us, that is, they go out from the Church; but they would not go out, if they 
were of us. Therefore, before they went out they were not of us. If before they went out they were not of 
us, many are within, are not gone out, but yet are antichrists. We dare to say this: and why, but that each 
one while he is within may not be an antichrist? For he is about to describe and mark the antichrists, and 
we shall see them now. And each person ought to question his own conscience, whether he be an 
antichrist. For antichrist in our tongue means, contrary to Christ. Not, as some take it, that antichrist is to 
be so called because he is to come ante Christum, before Christ, i.e. Christ to come after him: it does not 
mean this, neither is it thus written, but Antichristus, i.e. contrary to Christ. Now who is contrary to Christ 
ye already perceive from the apostle’s own exposition, and understand that none can go out but 
antichrists; whereas those who are not contrary to Christ, can in no wise go out. For he that is not 
contrary to Christ holds fast in His body, and is counted therewith as a member. The members are never 
contrary one to another. The entire body consists of all the members. And what saith the apostle 
concerning the agreement of the members? “If one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; and if 
one member be glorified, all the members rejoice with it.” If then in the glorifying of a member the other 


members rejoice with it, and in its suffering all the members suffer, the agreement of the members hath 
no antichrist. And there are those who inwardly are in such sort in the body of our Lord Jesus Christ— 
seeing His body is yet under cure, and the soundness will not be perfect save in the resurrection of the 
dead—are in such wise in the body of Christ, as bad humors. When these are vomited up, the body is 
relieved: so too when bad men go out, then the Church is relieved. And one says, when the body vomits 
and casts them out, These humors went out of me, but they were not of me. How were not of me? Were 
not cut out of my flesh, but oppressed my breast while they were in me. 


5. “They went out from us; but,” be not sad, “they were not of us.” How provest thou this? If they had 
been of us, they would doubtless have continued with us. Hence therefore ye may see, that many who are 
not of us, receive with us the Sacraments, receive with us baptism. receive with us what the faithful know 
they receive, Benediction, the Eucharist, and whatever there is in Holy Sacraments: the communion of the 
very altar they receive with us, and are not of us. Temptation proves that they are not of us. When 
temptation comes to them as if blown by a wind they fly abroad; because they were not grain. But all of 
them will fly abroad, as we must often tell you, when once the fanning of the Lord’s threshing-floor shall 
begin in the day of judgment. “They went out from us, but they were not of us; if they had been of us, they 
would no doubt have continued with us.” For would ye know, beloved, how most certain this saying is, that 
they who haply have gone out and return, are not antichrists, are not contrary to Christ? Whoso are not 
antichrists, it cannot be that they should continue without. But of his own will is each either an antichrist 
or in Christ. Either we are among the members, or among the bad humors. He that changeth himself for 
the better, is in the body, a member: but he that continues in his badness, is a bad humor; and when he is 
gone out, then they who were oppressed will be relieved. “They went out from us, but they were not of us; 
for if they had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us: but (they went out), that they 
might be made manifest that they were not all of us.” That he has added, “that they might be made 
manifest,” is, because even when they are within they are not of us; yet they are not manifest, but by 
going out are made manifest. “And ye have an unction from the Holy One, that ye may be manifest to your 
own selves.” The spiritual unction is the Holy Spirit Himself, of which the Sacrament is in the visible 
unction. Of this unction of Christ he saith, that all who have it know the bad and the good; and they need 
not to be taught, because the unction itself teacheth them. 


6. “I write unto you not because ye know not the truth, but because ye know it, and that no lie is of the 
truth.” Behold, we are admonished how we may know antichrist. What is Christ? Truth. Himself hath said 
“Tam the Truth.” But “no lie is of the truth.” Consequently, all who lie are not yet of Christ. He hath not 
said that some lie is of the truth, and some lie not of the truth. Mark the sentence. Do not fondle 
yourselves, do not flatter yourselves, do not deceive yourselves, do not cheat yourselves: “No lie is of the 
truth.” Let us see then how antichrists lie, because there is more than one kind of lying. “Who is a liar, but 
he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ?” One is the meaning of the word “Jesus,” another the meaning of 
the word “Christ:” though it be one Jesus Christ our Saviour, yet “Jesus” is His proper name. Just as 
Moses was so called by his proper name, as Elias, as Abraham: so as His proper name our Lord hath the 
name “Jesus:” but “Christ” is the name of His sacred character. As when we say, Prophet, as when we Say, 
Priest; so by the name Christ we are given to understand the Anointed, in whom should be the redemption 
of the whole people. The coming of this Christ was hoped for by the people of the Jews: and because He 
came in lowliness, He was not acknowledged; because the stone was small, they stumbled at it and were 
broken. But “the stone grew, and became a great mountain;” and what saith the Scripture? “Whosoever 
shall stumble at this stone shall be broken; and on whomsoever this stone shall come, it will grind him to 
powder.” We must mark the difference of the words: it saith, he that stumbleth shall be broken; but he on 
whom it shall come, shall be ground to powder. At the first, because He came lowly, men stumbled at Him: 
because He shall come lofty to judgment, on whomsoever He shall come, He will grind him to powder. But 
not that man will He grind to powder at His future coming, whom He broke not when He came. He that 
stumbled not at the lowly, shall not dread the lofty. Briefly ye have heard it, brethren: he that stumbled not 
at the lowly, shall not dread the lofty. For to all bad men is Christ a stone of stumbling; whatever Christ 
saith is bitter to them. 


7. For hear and see. Certainly all who go out from the Church, and are cut off from the unity of the 
Church, are antichrists; let no man doubt it: for the apostle himself hath marked them, “They went out 
from us, but they were not of us; for if they had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us.” 
Therefore, whoso continue not with us, but go out from us, it is manifest that they are antichrists. And 
how are they proved to be antichrists? By lying. “And who is a liar, but he that denieth that Jesus is the 
Christ?” Let us ask the heretics: where do you find a heretic that denies that Jesus is the Christ? See now, 
my beloved, a great mystery. Mark what the Lord God may have inspired us withal, and what I would fain 
work into your minds. Behold, they went out from us, and turned Donatists: we ask them whether Jesus be 
the Christ; they instantly confess that Jesus is the Christ. If then that person is an antichrist, who denies 
that Jesus is the Christ, neither can they call us antichrists, nor we them; therefore, neither they went out 
from us, nor we from them. If then we have not gone out one from another, we are in unity: if we be in 
unity, what means it that there are two altars in this city? what, that there are divided houses, divided 
marriages? that there is a common bed, and a divided Christ? He admonishes us, he would have us 
confess what is the truth:—either they went out from us, or we from them. But let it not be imagined that 
we have gone out from them. For we have the testament of the Lord’s inheritance, we recite it, and there 
we find, “I will give Thee the nations for Thine inheritance, and for Thy possessions the ends of the earth.” 


We hold fast Christ’s inheritance; they hold it not, for they do not communicate with the whole earth, do 
not communicate with the universal body redeemed by the blood of the Lord. We have the Lord Himself 
rising from the dead, who presented Himself to be felt by the hands of the doubting disciples: and while 
they yet doubted, He said to them, “It behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day: 
and that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His name”—Where? which way? to what 
persons?—”through all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” Our minds are set at rest concerning the unity of 
the inheritance! Whoso does not communicate with this inheritance, is gone out. 


8. But let us not be made sad: “They went out from us, but they were not of us; for if they had been of us, 
they would no doubt have continued with us.” If then they went out from us, they are antichrists; if they 
are antichrists, they are liars; if they are liars, they deny that Jesus is the Christ. Once more we come back 
to the difficulty of the question. Ask them one by one; they confess that Jesus is the Christ. The difficulty 
that hampers us comes of our taking what is said in the Epistle in too narrow a sense. At any rate ye see 
the question; this question puts both us and them to a stand, if it be not understood. Either we are 
antichrists, or they are antichrists; they call us antichrists, and say that we went out from them; we say 
the like of them. But now this epistle has marked out the antichrists by this cognizance: “Whosoever 
denies that Jesus is the Christ,” that same “is an antichrist.” Now therefore let us enquire who denies; and 
let us mark not the tongue, but the deeds. For if all be asked, all with one mouth confess that Jesus is the 
Christ. Let the tongue keep still for a little while, ask the life. If we shall find this, if the Scripture itself 
shall tell us that denial is a thing done not only with the tongue, but also with the deeds, then assuredly 
we find many antichrists, who with the mouth profess Christ, and in their manners dissent from Christ. 
Where find we this in Scripture? Hear Paul the Apostle; speaking of such, he saith, “For they confess that 
they know God, but in their deeds deny Him.” We find these also to be antichrists: whosoever in his deeds 
denies Christ, is an antichrist. I listen not to what he says, but I look what life he leads. Works speak, and 
do we require words? For where is the bad man that does not wish to talk well? But what saith the Lord to 
such? “Ye hypocrites, how can ye speak good things, while ye are evil?” Your voices ye bring into mine 
ears: I look into your thoughts. I see an evil will there, and ye make a show of false fruits. I know what I 
must gather, and whence; I do not “gather figs of thistles,” I do not gather “grapes of thorns;” for “every 
tree is known by its fruit.” A more lying antichrist is he who with his mouth professes that Jesus is the 
Christ, and with his deeds denies Him. A liar in this, that he speaks one thing, and does another. 


9. Now therefore, brethren, if deeds are to be questioned, not only do we find many antichrists gone out; 
but many not yet maninfest, who have not gone out at all. For as many as the Church hath within it that 
are perjured, defrauders, addicted to black arts, consulters of fortune-tellers, adulterers, drunkards, 
usurers, boy-stealers, and all the other vices that we are not able to enumerate; these things are contrary 
to the doctrine of Christ, are contrary to the word of God. Now the Word of God is Christ: whatever is 
contrary to the Word of God is in Antichrist. For Antichrist means, “contrary to Christ.” And would ye 
know how openly these resist Christ? Sometimes it happens that they do some evil, and one begins to 
reprove them; because they dare not blaspheme Christ, they blaspheme His ministers by whom they are 
reproved: but if thou show them that thou speakest Christ’s words, not thine own, they endeavor all they 
can to convict thee of speaking thine own words, not Christ’s: if however it is manifest that thou speakest 
Christ’s words, they go even against Christ, they begin to find fault with Christ: “How,” say they, “and why 
did He make us such as we are?” Do not persons say this every day, when they are convicted of their 
deeds? Perverted by a depraved will, they accuse their Maker. Their Maker cries to them from heaven, 
(for the same made us, who new-made us:) What made I thee? I made man, not avarice; I made man, not 
robbery; I made man, not adultery. Thou hast heard that my works praise me. Out of the mouth of the 
Three Children, it was the hymn itself that kept them from the fires.” The works of the Lord praise the 
Lord, the heaven, the earth, the sea, praise Him; praise Him all things that are in the heaven, praise Him 
angels, praise Him stars, praise Him lights, praise Him whatever swims, whatever flies, whatever walks, 
whatever creeps; all these praise the Lord. Hast thou heard there that avarice praises the Lord? Hast thou 
heard that drunkenness praises the Lord? That luxury praises, that frivolity praises Him? Whatever thou 
hearest not in that hymn give praise to the Lord, the Lord made not that thing. Correct what thou hast 
made, that what God made in thee may be saved. But if thou wilt not, and lovest and embracest thy sins, 
thou art contrary to Christ. Be thou within, be thou without, thou art an antichrist; be thou within, be thou 
without, thou art chaff. But why art thou not without? Because thou hast not fallen in with a wind to carry 
thee away. 


10. These things are now manifest, my brethren. Let no man say, I do not worship Christ, but I worship 
God His Father. “Every one that denieth the Son, hath neither the Son nor the Father; and he that 
confesseth the Son, hath both the Son and the Father.” He speaks to you that are grain: and let those who 
were chaff, hear, and become grain. Let each one, looking well to his own conscience, if he be a lover of 
the world, be changed; let him become a lover of Christ, that he be not an antichrist. If one shall tell him 
that he is an antichrist, he is wroth, he thinks it a wrong done to him; perchance, if he is told by him that 
strives with him that he is an antichrist, he threatens an action at law. Christ saith to him, Be patient; if 
thou hast been falsely spoken of, rejoice with me, because I also am falsely spoken of by the antichrists: 
but if thou art truly spoken of, come to an understanding with thine own conscience; and if thou fear to be 
called this, fear more to be it. 


11. “Let that therefore abide in you, which ye have heard from the beginning. If that which ye have heard 


from the beginning shall abide in you, ye also shall abide in the Son, and in the Father. And this is the 
promise that He hath promised us.” For haply thou mightest ask about the wages, and say, Behold, “that 
which I have heard from the beginning I keep safe in me, I comply therewith; perils, labors, temptations, 
for the sake of this continuance, I bear up against them all: with what fruit? what wages? what will He 
hereafter give me, since in this world I see that I labor among temptations? I see not here that there is 
any rest: mere mortality weigheth down the soul, and the corruptible body presseth it down to lower 
things: but I bear all things, that “that which I have heard from the beginning” may “remain” in me; and 
that I may say to my God, “Because of the words of Thy lips have I kept hard ways.” Unto what wages 
then? Hear, and faint not. If thou wast fainting in the labors, upon the promised wages be strong. Where is 
the man that shall work in a vineyard, and shall let slip out of his heart the reward he is to receive? 
Suppose him to have forgotten, his hands fail. The remembrance of the promised wages makes him 
persevering in the work: and yet he that promised it is a man who can deceive thine expectation. How 
much more strong oughtest thou to be in God’s field, when He that promised is the Truth, Who can 
neither have any successor, nor die, nor deceive him to whom the promise was made! And what is the 
promise? Let us see what He hath promised. Is it gold which men here love much, or silver? Or 
possessions, for which men lavish gold, however much they love gold? Or pleasant lands, spacious houses, 
many slaves, numerous beasts? Not these are the wages, so to say, for which he exhorts us to endure in 
labor. What are these wages called? “eternal life.” Ye have heard, and in your joy ye have cried out: love 
that which ye have heard, and ye are delivered from your labors into the rest of eternal life. Lo, this is 
what God promises; “eternal life.” Lo, this what God threatens; eternal fire. What to those set on the right 
hand? “Come, ye blessed of my Father, receive the kingdom prepared for you from the beginning of the 
world.” To those on the left, what? “Go into eternal fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” Thou dost 
not yet love that: at least fear this. 


12. Remember then, my brethren, that Christ hath promised us eternal life: “This,” saith he, “is the 
promise which He hath promised us, even eternal life. These things have I written to you concerning them 
which seduce you.” Let none seduce you unto death: desire the promise of eternal life. What can the world 
promise? Let it promise what you will, it makes the promise perchance to one that tomorrow shall die. 
And with what face wilt thou go hence to Him that abideth for ever? “But a powerful man threatens me, so 
that I must do some evil.” What does he threaten? Prisons, chains, fires, torments, wild beasts: aye, but 
not eternal fire? Dread that which One Almighty threatens; love that which One Almighty promises; and 
all the world becomes vile in our regard, whether it promise or terrify. “These things have I written unto 
you concerning them which seduce you; that ye may know that ye have an unction, and the unction which 
we have received from Him may abide in you.” In the unction we have the sacramental sign [of a thing 
unseen], the virtue itself is invisible; the invisible unction is the Holy Ghost; the invisible unction is that 
charity, which, in whomsoever it be, shall be as a root to him: however burning the sun, he cannot wither. 
All that is rooted is nourished by the sun’s warmth, not withered. 


13. “And ye have no need that any man teach you, because His unction teacheth you concerning all 
things.” Then to what purpose is it that “we,” my brethren, teach you? If “His unction teacheth you 
concerning all things,” it seems we labor without a cause. And what mean we, to cry out as we do? Let us 
leave you to His unction, and let His unction teach you. But this is putting the question only to myself: I 
put it also to that same apostle: let him deign to hear a babe that asks of him: to John himself I say, Had 
those the unction to whom thou wast speaking? Thou hast said, “His unction teacheth you concerning all 
things.” To what purpose hast thou written an Epistle like this? what teaching didst “thou” give them? 
what instruction? what edification? See here now, brethren, see a mighty mystery. The sound of our words 
strikes the ears, the Master is within. Do not suppose that any man learns ought from man. We can 
admonish by the sound of our voice; if there be not One within that shall teach, vain is the noise we make. 
Aye, brethren, have ye a mind to know it? Have ye not all heard this present discourse? and yet how many 
will go from this place untaught! I, for my part, have spoken to all; but they to whom that Unction within 
speaketh not, they whom the Holy Ghost within teacheth not, those go back untaught. The teachings of 
the master from without are a sort of aids and admonitions. He that teacheth the hearts, hath His chair in 
heaven. Therefore saith He also Himself in the Gospel: “Call no man your master upon earth; One is your 
Master, even Christ.” Let Him therefore Himself speak to you within, when not one of mankind is there: 
for though there be some one at thy side, there is none in thine heart. Yet let there not be none in thine 
heart: let Christ be in thine heart: let His unction be in the heart, lest it be a heart thirsting in the 
wilderness, and having no fountains to be watered withal. There is then, I say, a Master within that 
teacheth: Christ teacheth; His inspiration teacheth. Where His inspiration and His unction is not, in vain 
do words make a noise from without. So are the words, brethren, which we speak from without, as is the 
husbandman to the tree: from without he worketh, applieth water and diligence of culture; let him from 
without apply what he will, does he form the apples? does he clothe the nakedness of the wood with a 
shady covering of leaves? does he do any thing like this from within? But whose doing is this? Hear the 
husbandman, the apostle: both see what we are, and hear the Master within: “I have planted, Apollos hath 
watered; but God gave the increase: neither he that planteth is any thing, neither he that watereth, but 
He that giveth the increase, even God.” This then we say to you: whether we plant, or whether we water, 
by speaking we are not any thing; but He that giveth the increase, even God: that is, “His unction which 
teacheth you concerning all things.” 


HOMILY IV 


1 JOHN II. 27-III. 8 


“And it is true, and lieth not. Even as it hath taught you, abide in it. And now, little children, abide in Him; 
that, when He shall appear, we may have confidence, and not be put to shame by Him at His coming. If ye 
know that He is righteous, know ye that every one that doeth righteousness is born of Him. Behold, what 
manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called and should be the sons of God: 
therefore the world knoweth us not, because it knew not Him, us also the world knoweth not. Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God, and it is not yet manifested what we shall be. We know that, when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is. And every man that hath this hope in Him 
purifieth himself, even as He is pure. Whosoever committeth sin committeth also iniquity. Sin is iniquity. 
And ye know that He was manifested to take away sin; and in Him is no sin. Whosoever abideth in Him 
sinneth not: whosoever sinneth hath not seen Him, neither known Him. Little children, let no man seduce 
you. He that doeth righteousness is righteous, even as He is righteous. He that committeth sin is of the 
devil; for the devil sinneth from the beginning. For this purpose the Son of God was manifested; that He 
might destroy the works of the devil.” 


1. Ye remember, brethren, that yesterday’s lesson was brought to a close at this point, that “ye have no 
need that any man teach you, but the unction itself teacheth you concerning all things.” Now this, as Iam 
sure ye remember, we so expounded to you, that we who from without speak to your ears, are as workmen 
applying culture from without to a tree, but we cannot give the increase nor form the fruits: but only He 
that created and redeemed and called you, He, dwelling in you by faith and the Spirit, must speak to you 
within, else vain is all our noise of words. Whence does this appear? From this: that while many hear, not 
all are persuaded of that which is said, but only they to whom God speaks within. Now they to whom He 
speaks within, are those who give place to Him: and those give place to God, who “give not place to the 
devil.” For the devil wishes to inhabit the hearts of men, and speak there the things which are able to 
seduce. But what saith the Lord Jesus? “The prince of this world is cast out.” Whence cast? out of heaven 
and earth? out of the fabric of the world? Nay, but out of the hearts of the believing. The invader being 
cast out, let the Redeemer dwell within: because the same redeemed, who created. And the devil now 
assaults from without, not conquers Him that hath possession within. And he assaults from without, by 
casting in various temptations: but that person consents not thereto, to whom God speaks within, and the 
unction of which ye have heard. 


2. “And it is true,” namely, this same unction; i.e. the very Spirit of the Lord which teacheth men, cannot 
lie: “and is not false. Even as it hath taught you, abide ye in the same. And now, little children, abide ye in 
Him, that when He shall be manifested, we may have boldness in His sight, that we be not put to shame 
by Him at His coming.” Ye see, brethren: we believe on Jesus whom we have not seen: they announced 
Him, that saw, that handled, that heard the word out of His own mouth; and that they might persuade all 
mankind of the truth thereof, they were sent by Him, not dared to go of themselves. And whither were 
they sent? Ye heard while the Gospel was read, “Go, preach the Gospel to the whole creation which is 
under heaven.” Consequently, the disciples were sent “every where:” with signs and wonders to attest 
that what they spake, they had seen. And we believe on Him whom we have not seen, and we look for Him 
to come. Whoso look for Him by faith, shall rejoice when He cometh: those who are without faith, when 
that which now they see not is come, shall be ashamed. And that confusion of face shall not be for a single 
day and so pass away, in such sort as those are wont to be confounded, who are found out in some fault, 
and are scoffed at by their fellowmen. That confusion shall carry them that are confounded to the left 
hand, that to them it may be said, “Go into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” Let us 
abide then in His words, that we be not confounded when He cometh. For Himself saith in the Gospel to 
them that had believed on Him: “If ye shall abide in my word, then are ye verily my disciples.” And, as if 
they had asked, With what fruit? “And,” saith He, “ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” For as yet our salvation is in hope, not in deed: for we do not already possess that which is 
promised, but we hope for it to come. And “faithful is He that promised;” He deceiveth not thee: only do 
thou not faint, but wait for the promise. For He, the Truth, cannot deceive. Be not thou a liar, to profess 
one thing and do another; keep thou the faith, and He keeps His promise. But if thou keep not the faith, 
thine own self, not He that promised, hath defrauded thee. 


3. “If ye know that He is righteous, know ye that every one that doeth righteousness is born of Him.” The 
righteousness which at present is ours is of faith. Perfect righteousness is not, save only in the angels: and 
scarce in angels, if they be compared with God: yet if there be any perfect righteousness of souls and 
spirits which God hath created, it is in the angels, holy, just, good, by no lapse turned aside, by no pride 
falling, but remaining ever in the contemplation of the Word of God, and having nothing else sweet unto 
them save Him by whom they were created; in them is perfect righteousness: but in us it has begun to be, 
of faith, by the Spirit. Ye heard when the Psalm was read, “Begin ye to the Lord in confession.” “Begin,” 
saith it; the beginning of our righteousness is the confession of sins. Thou hast begun not to defend thy 
sin; now hast thou made a beginning of righteousness: but it shall be perfected in thee when to do nothing 
else shall delight thee, when “death shall be swallowed up in victory,” when there shall be no itching of 
lust, when there shall be no struggling with flesh and blood, when there shall be the palm of victory, the 
triumph over the enemy; then shall there be perfect righteousness. At present we are still fighting: if we 


fight we are in the lists; we smite and are smitten; but who shall conquer, remains to be seen. And that 
man conquers, who even when he smites presumes not on his own strength, but relies upon God that 
cheers him on. The devil is alone when he fights against us. If we are with God, we overcome the devil: for 
if thou fight alone with the devil, thou wilt be overcome. He is a skillful enemy: how may palms has he 
won! Consider to what he has cast us down! That we are born mortal, comes of this, that he in the first 
place cast down from Paradise our very original. What then is to be done, seeing he is so well practised? 
Let the Almighty be invoked to thine aid against the devices of the devil. Let Him dwell in thee, who 
cannot be overcome, and thou shalt securely overcome him who is wont to overcome. But to overcome 
whom? Those in whom God dwelleth not. For, that ye may know it, brethren; Adam being in Paradise 
despised the commandment of God, and lifted up the neck, as if he desired to be his own master, and were 
loath to be subject to the will of God: so he fell from that immortality, from that blessedness. But there 
was a certain man, a man now well skilled, though a mortal born, who even as he sat on the dunghill, 
putrifying with worms, overcame the devil: yea, Adam himself then overcame: even he, in Job; because Job 
was of his race. So then, Adam, overcome in Paradise, overcame on the dunghill. Being in Paradise, he 
gave ear to the persuasion of the woman which the devil had put into her: but being on the dunghill he 
said to Eve, “Thou hast spoken as one of the foolish women.” There he lent an ear, here he gave an 
answer: when he was glad, he listened, when he was scourged, he overcame. Therefore, see what follows, 
my brethren, in the Epistle: because this is what it would have us lay to heart, that we may overcome the 
devil indeed, but not of ourselves. “If ye know that He is righteous,” saith it, “know ye that every one that 
doeth righteousness is born of Him:” of God, of Christ. And in that he hath said, “Is born of Him,” he 
cheers us on. Already therefore, in that we are born of Him, we are perfect. 


4. Hear. “Behold what manner of love the Father hath given us, that we should be called sons of God, and 
be (such).” For whoso are called sons, and are not sons, what profiteth them the name where the thing is 
not? How many are called physicians, who know not how to heal! how many are called watchers, who 
sleep all night long! So, many are called Christians, and yet in deeds are not found such; because they are 
not this which they are called, that is, in life, in manners, in faith, in hope, in charity. But what have ye 
heard here, brethren? “Behold, what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called, and should be, the sons of God: therefore the world knoweth us not, because it hath not known 
Him, us also the world knoweth not.” There is a whole world Christian, and a whole world ungodly; 
because throughout the whole world there are ungodly, and throughout the whole world there are godly: 
those know not these. In what sense, think we, do they not know them? They deride them that live good 
lives. Mark well and see: for haply there are such also among you. Each one of you who now lives godly, 
who despises worldly things, who does not choose to go to spectacles, who does not choose to make 
himself drunken as it were by solemn custom, yea, what is worse, under countenance of holy days to make 
himself unclean: the man who does not choose to do these things, how is he derided by those who do 
them! Would he be scoffed at if he were known? But why is he not known? “The world knoweth Him not.” 
Who is “the world”? Those inhabiters of the world. Just as we say, “a house;” meaning, its inhabitants. 
These things have been said to you again and again, and we forbear to repeat them to your disgust. By 
this time, when ye hear the word “world,” in a bad signification, ye know that ye must understand it to 
mean only lovers of the world because through love they inhabit, and by inhabiting have become entitled 
to the name. Therefore the world hath not known us, because it hath not known Him. He walked here 
Himself, the Lord Jesus Christ in the flesh; He was God, He was latent in weakness. And wherefore was 
He not known? Because He reproved all sins in men. They, through loving the delights of sins, did not 
acknowledge the God: through loving that which the fever prompted, they did wrong to the Physician. 


5. For us then, what are we? Already we are begotten of Him; but because we are such in hope, he saith, 
“Beloved, now are we sons of God.” Now already? Then what is it we look for, if already we are sons of 
God? “And not yet,” saith he, “is it manifested what we shall be.” But what else shall we be than sons of 
God? Hear what follows: “We know that, when He shall appear, we shall be like Him, because we shall see 
Him as He is.” Understand, my beloved. It is a great matter: “We know that, when He shall appear, we 
shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.” In the first place mark, what is called “Is.” Ye know what 
it is that is so called. That which is called “Is,” and not only is called but is so, is unchangeable: It ever 
remaineth, It cannot be changed, It is in no part corruptible: It hath neither proficiency, for It is perfect; 
nor hath deficiency, for It is eternal. And what is this? “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” And what is this? “Who being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God.” To see Christ in this sort, Christ in the form of God, Word of God, Only- 
Begotten of the Father, equal with the Father, is to the bad impossible. But in regard that the Word was 
made flesh, the bad also shall have power to see Him: because in the day of judgment the bad also will see 
Him; for He shall so come to judge, as He came to be judged. In the selfsame form, a man, but yet God: 
for “cursed is every one that putteth his trust in man.” A man, He came to be judged, a man, He will come 
to judge. And if He shall not be seen, what is this that is written, “They shall look on Him whom they 
pierced?” For of the ungodly it is said, that they shall see and be confounded. How shall the ungodly not 
see, when He shall set some on the right hand, others on the left? To those on the right hand He will say, 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father, receive the kingdom:” to those on the left He will say, “Go into 
everlasting fire.” They will see but the form of a servant, the form of God they will not see. Why? because 
they were ungodly; and the Lord Himself saith, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
Therefore, we are to see a certain vision, my brethren, “which neither eye hath seen, nor ear hath heard, 
nor hath entered into the heart of man:” a certain vision, a vision surpassing all earthly beautifulness, of 


gold, of silver, of groves and fields; the beautifulness of sea and air, the beautifulness of sun and moon, the 
beautifulness of the stars, the beautifulness of angels: surpassing all things: because from it are all things 
beautiful. 


6. What then shall “we” be, when we shall see this? What is promised to us? “We shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is.” The tongue hath done what it could, hath sounded the words: let the rest be 
thought by the heart. For what hath even John himself said in comparison of That which Is, or what can be 
said by us men, who are so far from being equal to his merits? Return we therefore to that unction of Him, 
return we to that unction which inwardly teacheth that which we cannot speak: and because ye cannot at 
present see, let your part and duty be in desire. The whole life of a good Christian is an holy desire. Now 
what thou longest for, thou dost not yet see: howbeit by longing, thou art made capable, so that when that 
is come which thou mayest see, thou shall be filled. For just as, if thou wouldest fill a bag, and knowest 
how great the thing is that shall be given, thou stretchest the opening of the sack or the skin, or whatever 
else it be; thou knowest how much thou wouldest put in, and seest that the bag is narrow; by stretching 
thou makest it capable of holding more: so God, by deferring our hope, stretches our desire; by the 
desiring, stretches the mind; by stretching, makes it more capacious. Let us desire therefore, my 
brethren, for we shall be filled. See Paul widening, as it were, his bosom, that it may be able to receive 
that which is to come. He saith, namely, “Not that I have already received, or am already perfect: 
brethren, I deem not myself to have apprehended.” Then what art thou doing in this life, if thou have not 
yet apprehended? “But this one thing [I do]; forgetting the things that are behind, reaching forth to the 
things that are before, upon the strain I follow on unto the prize of the high calling.” He says he reaches 
forth, or stretches himself, and says that he follows “upon the strain.” He felt himself too little to take in 
that “which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the heart of man.” This is our life, 
that by longing we should be exercised. But holy longing exercises us just so much as we prune off our 
longings from the love of the world. We have already said, “Empty out that which is to be filled.” With 
good thou art to be filled: pour out the bad. Suppose that God would fill thee with honey: if thou art full of 
vinegar, where wilt thou put the honey? That which the vessel bore in it must be poured out: the vessel 
itself must be cleansed; must be cleansed, albeit with labor, albeit with hard rubbing, that it may become 
fit for that thing, whatever it be. Let us say honey, say gold, say wine; whatever we say it is, being that 
which cannot be said, whatever we would fain say, It is called—God. And when we say “God,” what have 
we Said? Is that one syllable the whole of that we look for? So then, whatever we have had power to say is 
beneath Him: let us stretch ourselves unto Him, that when He shall come, He may fill us. For “we shall be 
like Him; because we shall see Him as He is.” 


7. “And every one that hath this hope in Him.” Ye see how he hath set us our place, in “hope.” Ye see how 
the Apostle Paul agreeth with his fellow-apostle, “By hope we are saved. But hope that is seen, is not 
hope: for what a man seeth, why doth he hope for? For if what we see not, we hope for, by patience we 
wait for it.” This very patience exerciseth desire. Continue thou, for He continueth: and persevere thou in 
walking, that thou mayest reach the goal: for that to which thou tendest will not remove. See: “And every 
one that hath this hope in Him, purifieth himself even as He is pure.” See how he has not taken away free- 
will, in that he saith, “purifieth himself.” Who purifieth us but God? Yea, but God doth not purify thee if 
thou be unwilling. Therefore, in that thou joinest thy will to God, in that thou purifiest thyself. Thou 
purifiest thyself, not by thyself, but by Him who cometh to inhabit thee. Still, because thou doest 
somewhat therein by the will, therefore is somewhat attributed to thee. But it is attributed to thee only to 
the end thou shouldest say, as in the Psalm, “Be thou my helper, forsake me not.” If thou sayest, “Be thou 
my helper,” thou doest somewhat: for if thou be doing nothing, how should He be said to “help” thee? 


8. “Every one that doeth sin, doeth also iniquity.” Let no man Say, Sin is one thing, iniquity another: let no 
man say, I am a sinful man, but not a doer of iniquity. For, “Every one that doeth sin, doeth also iniquity. 
Sin is iniquity.” Well then, what are we to do concerning sins and iniquities? Hear what He saith: “And ye 
know that He was manifested to take away sin; and sin in Him is not.” He, in Whom sin is not, the same is 
come to take away sin. For were there sin in Him, it must be taken away from Him, not He take it away 
Himself. “Whosoever abideth in Him, sinneth not.” In so far as he abideth in Him, in so far sinneth not. 
“Whosoever sinneth hath not seen Him, neither known Him.” A great question this: “Whosoever sinneth 
hath not seen Him, neither known Him.” No marvel. We have not seen Him, but are to see; have not 
known Him, but are to know: we believe on One we have not known. Or haply, by faith we have known, 
and by actual beholding have not yet known? But then in faith we have both seen and known. For if faith 
doth not yet see, why are we said to have been enlightened? There is an enlightening by faith, and an 
enlightening by sight. At present, while we are on pilgrimage, “we walk by faith, not by sight,” or, actually 
beholding. Therefore also our righteousness is “by faith, not by sight.” Our righteousness shall be perfect, 
when we shall see by actual beholding. Only, in the meanwhile, let us not leave that righteousness which 
is of faith, since “the just doth live by faith,” as saith the apostle. “Whosoever abideth in Him, sinneth 
not.” For, “whosoever sinneth, hath not seen Him, neither known Him.” That man who sins, believes not: 
but if a man believes, so far as pertains to his faith, he sinneth not. 


9. “Little children, let no man seduce you. He that doeth righteousness is righteous, as He is righteous.” 
What, on hearing that we are “righteous as He is righteous,” are we to think ourselves equal with God? Ye 
must know what means that “as:” thus he said a while ago, “Purifieth himself even as He is pure.” Then is 
our purity like and equal to the purity of God, and our righteousness to God’s righteousness? Who can say 


this? But the word “as,” is not always wont to be used in the sense of equality. As, for example, if, having 
seen this large church, a person should wish to build a smaller church, but with the same relative 
dimensions: as, for example, if this be one measure in width and two measures in length, he too should 
build his church one measure in width and two measures in length: in that case one sees that he has built 
it “as” this is built. But this church has, say, a hundred cubits in length, the other thirty: it is at once “as” 
this, and yet unequal. Ye see that this “as” is not always referred to parity and equality. For example, see 
what a difference there is between the face of a man and its image from a mirror: there is a face in the 
image, a face in the body: the image exists in imitation, the body in reality. And what do we say? Why, “as” 
there are eyes here, so also there; “as” ears here, so ears also there. The thing is different, but the “as” is 
said of the resemblance. Well then, we also have in us the image of God; but not that which the Son equal 
with the Father hath: yet except we also, according to our measure, were “as” He, we should in no respect 
be said to be like Him. “He purifieth us,” then, “even as He is pure:” but He is pure from eternity, we pure 
by faith. We are “righteous even as He is righteous;” but He is so in His immutable perpetuity, we 
righteous by believing on One we do not see, that so we may one day see Him. Even when our 
righteousness shall be perfect, when we shall be equal to the angels, not even then shall it be equalled 
with Him. How far then is it from Him now, when not even then it shall be equal! 


10. “He that doeth sin, is of the devil, because the devil sinneth from the beginning.” “Is of the devil:” ye 
know what he means: by imitating the devil. For the devil made no man, begat no man, created no man: 
but whoso imitates the devil, that person, as if begotten of him, becomes a child of the devil; by imitating 
him, not literally by being begotten of him. In what sense art thou a child of Abraham, not that Abraham 
begat thee? In the same sense as the Jews, the children of Abraham, not imitating the faith of Abraham, 
are become children of the devil: of the flesh of Abraham they were begotten, and the faith of Abraham 
they have not imitated. If then those who were thence begotten were put out of the inheritance, because 
they did not imitate, thou, who art not begotten of him, art made a child, and in this way shall be a child of 
him by imitating him. And if thou imitate the devil, in such wise as he became proud and impious against 
God, thou wilt be a child of the devil: by imitating, not that he created thee or begat thee. 


11. “Unto this end was the Son of God manifested.” Now then, brethren, mark! All sinners are begotten of 
the devil, as sinners. Adam was made by God: but when he consented to the devil, he was begotten of the 
devil; and he begat all men such as he was himself. With lust itself we were born; even before we add our 
sins, from that condemnation we have our birth. For if we are born without any sin, wherefore this 
running with infants to baptism that they may be released? Then mark well, brethren, the two birth- 
stocks, Adam and Christ: two men are; but one of them, a man that is man; the other, a Man that is God. 
By the man that is man we are sinners; by the Man that is God we are justified. That birth hath cast down 
unto death; this birth hath raised up unto life: that birth brings with it sin; this birth setteth free from sin. 
For to this end came Christ as Man, to undo the sins of men. “Unto this end was the Son of God 
manifested, that He may undo the works of the devil.” 


12. The rest I commend to your thoughts, my beloved, that I may not burden you. For the question we 
labor to solve is even this—that we call ourselves sinners: for if any man shall say that he is without sin, 
he is a liar. And in the Epistle of this same John we have found it written, “If we say that we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves.” For ye should remember what went before: “If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” And yet, on the other hand, in what follows thou art told, 
“He that is begotten of God sinneth not: he that doeth sin hath not seen Him, neither known Him.—Every 
one that doeth sin is of the devil:” sin is not of God: this affrights us again. In what sense are we begotten 
of God, and in what sense do we confess ourselves sinners? Shall we say, because we are not begotten of 
God? And what do these Sacraments in regard to infants? What hath John said? “He that is begotten of 
God, sinneth not.” And yet again the same John hath said, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us!” A great question it is, and an embarrassing one; and may I have 
made you intent upon having it solved, my beloved. Tomorrow, in the name of the Lord, what He will give, 
we will discourse thereof. 


HOMILY V 


1 JOHN III. 9-18 


“Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin; for his seed remaineth in him: and he cannot sin, because 
he is born of God. In this the children of God are manifest, and the children of the devil: whosoever is not 
righteous is not of God, neither he that loveth not his brother. For this is the message that ye heard from 
the beginning, that we should love one another. Not as Cain, who was of the wicked one, and slew his 
brother. And wherefore slew he him? Because his own works were evil, and his brother’s righteous. 
Marvel not, my brethren, if the world hate us. We know that we have passed from death unto life, because 
we love the brethren. He that loveth not abideth in death. Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer: 
and ye know that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him. In this we know love, that He laid down 
His life for us: and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren. But whoso hath this world’s good, and 
seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how can the love of God 
dwell in him? My little children, let us not love only in word and in tongue; but in deed and in truth.” 


1. Hear intently, I do beseech you, because it is no small matter that we have to cope withal: and I doubt 
not, because ye were intent upon it yesterday, that ye have with even greater intentness of purpose come 
together to-day. For it is no slight question, how he saith in this Epistle, “Whosoever is born of God, 
sinneth not,” and how in the same Epistle he hath said above, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” What shall the man do, who is pressed by both sayings out of the 
same Epistle? If he shall confess himself a sinner, he fears lest it be said to him, Then art thou not born of 
God; because it is written, “Whosoever is born of God, sinneth not.” But if he shall say that he is just and 
that he hath no sin, he receives on the other side a blow from the same Epistle, “If we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” Placed then as he is in the midst, what he can say 
and what confess, or what profess, he cannot find. To profess himself to be without sin, is full of peril; and 
not only full of peril, but also full of error: “We deceive ourselves,” saith he, “and the truth is not in us, if 
we Say that we have no sin.” But oh that thou hadst none, and saidst this! for then wouldest thou say truly, 
and in uttering the truth wouldest have not so much as a vestige of wrong to be afraid of. But, that thou 
doest ill if thou say so, is because it is a lie that thou sayest. “The truth,” saith he, “is not in us, if we say 
that we have no sin.” He saith not, “Have not had;” lest haply it should seem to be spoken of the past life. 
For the man here hath had sins: but from the time that he was born of God, he has begun not to have sins. 
If it were so, there would be no question to embarrass us. For we should say, We have been sinners, but 
now we are justified: we have had sin, but now we have none. He saith not this: but what saith he? “If we 
say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” And then after a while he says 
on the other hand, “Whosoever is born of God sinneth not.” Was John himself not born of God? If John was 
not born of God, John, of whom ye have heard that he lay in the Lord’s bosom; does any man dare engage 
for himself that in him has taken place that regeneration which it was not granted to that man to have, to 
whom it was granted to lie in the bosom of the Lord? The man whom the Lord loved more than the rest, 
him alone had He not begotten of the Spirit? 


2. Mark now these words. As yet, I am urging it upon you, what straits we are put to that by putting your 
minds on the stretch, that is, by your praying for us and for yourselves, God may make enlargement, and 
give us an outlet: lest some man find in His word an occasion of his own perdition, that word which was 
preached and put in writing only for healing and salvation. “Every man,” saith he, “that doeth sin, doeth 
also iniquity.” Lest haply thou make a distinction, “Sin is iniquity.” Lest thou say, A sinner I am, but nota 
doer of iniquity, “Sin is iniquity. And ye know that to this end was He manifested, that He should take 
away sin; and there is no sin in Him.” And what doth it profit us, that He came without sin? “Every one 
that sinneth not, abideth in Him: and every one that sinneth, hath not seen Him, neither known Him. Little 
children, let no man seduce you. He that doeth righteousness is righteous, even as He is righteous.” This 
we have already said, that the word “as” is wont to be used of a certain resemblance, not of equality. “He 
that doeth sin is of the devil, because the devil sinneth from the beginning.” This too we have already said, 
that the devil created no man, nor begat any, but his imitators are, as it were, born of him. “To this end 
was the Son of God manifested, that He should undo the works of the devil.” Consequently, to undo (or 
loose) sins, He that hath no sin. And then follows: “Every one that is born of God doth not commit sin; for 
his seed remaineth in him: and he cannot sin, because he is born of God:” he has drawn the cord tight!— 
Belike, it is in regard of some one sin that he hath said, “Doth not sin,” not in regard of all sin: that in this 
that he saith, “Whoso is born of God, doth not sin,” thou mayest understand some one particular sin, 
which that man who is born of God cannot commit: and such is that sin that, if one commit it, it confirms 
the rest. What is this sin? To do contrary to the commandment. What is the commandment? “A new 
commandment give I unto you, that ye love one another.” Mark well! This commandment of Christ is 
called, “love.” By this love sins are loosed. If this love be not kept, the not holding it is at once a grievous 
sin, and the root of all sins. 


3. Mark well, brethren; we have brought forward somewhat in which, to them that have good 
understanding, the question is solved. But do we only walk in the way with them that run more swiftly? 
Those that walk more slowly must not be left behind. Let us turn the matter every way, in such words as 
we can, in order that it may be brought within reach of all. For I suppose, brethren, that every man is 


concerned for his own soul, who does not come to Church without cause, who does not seek temporal 
things in the Church, who does not come here to transact secular business; but comes here in order that 
he may lay hold upon some eternal thing, promised unto him, whereunto he may attain: he must needs 
consider how he shall walk in the way, lest he be left behind, lest he go back, lest he go astray, lest by 
halting he do not attain. Whoever therefore is in earnest, let him be slow, let him be swift, yet let him not 
leave the way. This then I have said, that in saying, “Whosoever is born of God sinneth not,” it is probable 
he meant it of some particular sin: for else it will be contrary to that place: “If we say that we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” In this way then the question may be solved. There is a 
certain sin, which he that is born of God cannot commit; a sin, which not being committed, other sins are 
loosed, and being committed, other sins are confirmed. What is this sin? To do contrary to the 
commandment of Christ, contrary to the New Testament. What is the new commandment? “A new 
commandment give I unto you, that ye love one another.” Whoso doeth contrary to charity and contrary to 
brotherly love, let him not dare to glory and say that he is born of God: but whoso is in brotherly love, 
there are certain sins which he cannot commit, and this above all, that he should hate his brother. And 
how fares it with him concerning his other sins, of which it is said, “If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us?” Let him hear that which shall set his mind at rest from 
another place of Scripture; “Charity covereth a multitude of sins.” 


4. Charity therefore we commend; charity this Epistle commendeth. The Lord, after His resurrection, 
what question put He to Peter, but, “Lovest thou me?” And it was not enough to ask it once; a second time 
also He put none other question, a third time also none other. Although when it came to the third time, 
Peter, as one who knew not what was the drift of this, was grieved because it seemed as if the Lord did 
not believe him; nevertheless both a first time and a second, and a third He put this question. Thrice fear 
denied, thrice love confessed. Behold Peter loveth the Lord. What is he to do for the Lord? For think not 
that he in the Psalm did not feel himself at a loss what to do: “What shall I render unto the Lord for all the 
benefits He hath done unto me?” He that said this in the Psalm, marked what great things had been done 
for him by God; and sought what he should render to God, and could find nothing. For whatever thou 
wouldest render, from Him didst thou receive it to render. And what did he find to offer in return? That 
which, as we said, my brethren, he had received from Him, that only found he to offer in return. “I will 
receive the cup of salvation, and will call upon the name of the Lord.” For who had given him the cup of 
salvation, but He to whom he wished to offer in return? Now to receive the cup of salvation, and call upon 
the name of the Lord, is to be filled with charity; and so filled, that not only thou shalt not hate thy 
brother, but shall be prepared to die for thy brother. This is perfect charity, that thou be prepared to die 
for thy brother. This the Lord exhibited in Himself, who died for all, praying for them by whom He was 
crucified, and saying, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” But if He alone hath done 
this, He was not a Master, if He had no disciples. Disciples who came after Him have done this. Men were 
stoning Stephen, and he knelt down and said, “Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” He loved them that 
were killing him; since for them also he was dying. Hear also the Apostle Paul: “And I myself,” saith he, 
“will be spent for your souls.” For he was among those for whom Stephen, when by their hands he was 
dying, besought forgiveness. This then is perfect charity. If any man shall have so great charity that he is 
prepared even to die for his brethren, in that man is perfect charity. But as soon as it is borm, is it already 
quite perfect? That it may be made perfect, it is born; when born, it is nourished; when nourished, it is 
strengthened; when strengthened, it is perfected; when it has come to perfection, what saith it? “To me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain. I wished to be dissolved, and to be with Christ; which is far better: 
nevertheless to abide in the flesh is needful for you.” For their sakes he was willing to live, for whose 
sakes he was prepared to die. 


5. And that ye may know that it is this perfect charity which that man violates not, and against which that 
man sins not, who is born of God; this is what the Lord saith to Peter; “Peter lovest thou me?” And he 
answers, “I love.” He saith not, If thou love me, shew kindness to me. For when the Lord was in mortal 
flesh, He hungered, He thirsted: at that time when He hungered and thirsted, He was taken in as a guest; 
those who had the means, ministered unto Him of their substance, as we read in the Gospel. Zacchaeus 
entertained Him as his guest: he was saved from his disease by entertaining the Physician. From what 
disease? The disease of avarice. For he was very rich, and the chief of the publicans. Mark the man made 
whole from the disease of avarice: “The half of my goods I give to the poor; and if I have taken any thing 
from any man, I will restore him fourfold.” That he kept the other half, was not to enjoy it, but to pay his 
debts. Well, he at that time entertained the Physician as his guest, because there was infirmity of the flesh 
in the Lord, to which men might show this kindness; and this, because it was His will to grant this very 
thing to them that did Him kind service; for the benefit was to them that did the service, not to Him. For, 
could He to whom angels ministered require these men’s kindness? Not even His servant Elias, to whom 
He sent bread and flesh by the ravens upon a certain occasion had need of this; and yet that a religious 
widow might be blessed, the servant of God is sent, and he whom God in secret did feed, is fed by the 
widow. But still, although by the means of these servants of God, those who consider their need get good 
to themselves, in respect of that reward most manifestly set forth by the Lord in the Gospel: “He that 
receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man shall receive a righteous man’s reward: and he 
that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward: and whosoever shall 
give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a disciple, verily I say 
unto you, He shall in no wise lose his reward:” although, then, they that do this, do it to their own good: 
yet neither could this kind office be done to Him when about to ascend into Heaven. What could Peter, 


who loved Him, render unto Him? Hear what. “Feed my sheep:” i.e. do for the brethren, that which I have 
done for thee. I redeemed all with my blood: hesitate not to die for confession of the truth, that the rest 
may imitate you. 


6. But this, as we have said, brethren, is perfect charity. He that is born of God hath it. Mark, my beloved, 
see what I say. Behold, a man has received the Sacrament of that birth, being baptized; he hath the 
Sacrament, and a great Sacrament, divine, holy, ineffable. Consider what a Sacrament! To make him a 
new man by remission of all sins! Nevertheless, let him look well to the heart, whether that be thoroughly 
done there, which is done in the body; let him see whether he have charity, and then say, I am born of 
God. If however he have it not, he has indeed the soldier’s mark upon him, but he roams as a deserter. Let 
him have charity; otherwise let him not say that he is born of God. But he says, I have the Sacrament. 
Hear the Apostle: “If I know all mysteries, and have all faith, so that I can remove mountains, and have 
not charity, Iam nothing.” 


7. This, if ye remember, we gave you to understand in beginning to read this Epistle, that nothing in it is 
so commended as charity. Even if it seems to speak of various other things, to this it makes its way back, 
and whatever it says, it will needs bring all to bear upon charity. Let us see whether it does so here. Mark: 
“Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin.” We ask, what sin? because if thou understand all sin, it 
will be contrary to that place, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in 
us.” Then let him say what sin; let him teach us; lest haply I may have rashly said that the sin here is the 
violation of charity, because he said above, “He that hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh in 
darkness, and knoweth not whither he goeth, because the darkness hath blinded his eyes.” But perhaps 
he has said something in what comes afterwards, and has mentioned charity by name? See that this 
circuit of words hath this end, hath this issue. “Whosoever is born of God, sinneth not, because His seed 
remaineth in him.” The “seed” of God, i.e. the word of God: whence the apostle saith, “I have begotten you 
through the Gospel. And he cannot sin, because he is born of God.” Let him tell us this, let us see in what 
we cannot sin. “In this are manifested the children of God and the children of the devil. Whosoever is not 
righteous is not of God, neither he that loveth not his brother.” Aye, now indeed it is manifest of what he 
speaks: “Neither he that loveth not his brother.” Therefore, love alone puts the difference between the 
children of God and the children of the devil. Let them all sign themselves with the sign of the cross of 
Christ; let them all respond, Amen; let all sing Alleluia; let all be baptized, let all come to church, let all 
build the walls of churches: there is no discerning of the children of God from the children of the devil, 
but only by charity. They that have charity are born of God: they that have it not, are not born of God. A 
mighty token, a mighty distinction! Have what thou wilt; if this alone thou have not, it profiteth thee 
nothing: other things if thou have not, have this, and thou hast fulfilled the law. “For he that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the law,” saith the apostle: and, “Charity is the fulfilling of the law.” I take this to be 
the pearl which the merchant man in the Gospel is described to have been seeking, who “found one pearl, 
and sold all that he had, and bought it.” This is the pearl of price, Charity, without which whatever thou 
mayest have, profiteth thee nothing: which if alone thou have, it sufficeth thee. Now, with faith thou seest, 
then with actual beholding thou shalt see. For if we love when we see not, how shall we embrace it when 
we see! But wherein must we exercise ourselves? In brotherly love. Thou mayest say to me, I have not 
seen God: canst thou say to me, I have not seen man? Love thy brother. For if thou love thy brother whom 
thou seest, at the same time thou shalt see God also; because thou shalt see Charity itself, and within 
dwelleth God. 


8. “Whosoever is not righteous is not of God, neither he that loveth not his brother.” “For this is the 
message:” mark how he confirms it: “For this is the message which we heard from the beginning, that we 
should love one another.” He has made it manifest to us that it is of this he speaks; whoso acts against this 
commandment, is in that accursed sin, into which those fall who are not born of God. “Not as Cain, who 
was of that wicked one, and slew his brother. And wherefore slew he him? Because his own works were 
evil, and his brother’s righteous.” Therefore, where envy is, brotherly love cannot be. Mark, my beloved. 
He that envieth, loveth not. The sin of the devil is in that man; because the devil through envy cast man 
down. For he fell, and envied him that stood. He did not wish to cast man down that he himself might 
stand, but only that he might not fall alone. Hold fast in your mind from this that he has subjoined, that 
envy cannot exist in charity. Thou hast it openly, when charity was praised, “Charity envieth not.” There 
was no Charity in Cain; and had there been no charity in Abel, God would not have accepted his sacrifice. 
For when they had both offered, the one of the fruits of the earth, the other of the offspring of the flock; 
what think ye, brethren, that God slighted the fruits of the earth, and loved the offspring of the flock? God 
had not regard to the hands, but saw in the heart: and whom He saw offer with charity, to his sacrifice He 
had respect; whom He saw offer with envy, from his sacrifice He turned away His eyes. By the good 
works, then, of Abel, he means only charity: by the evil works of Cain he means only his hatred of his 
brother. It was not enough that he hated his brother and envied his good works; because he would not 
imitate, he would kill. And hence it appeared that he was a child of the devil, and hence also that the other 
was God’s righteous one. Hence then are men discerned, my brethren. Let no man mark the tongue, but 
the deeds and the heart. If any do not good for his brethren, he shews what he has in him. By temptations 
are men proved. 


9. “Marvel not, brethren, if the world hate us.” Must one often be telling you what “the world” means? 
Not the heaven, not the earth, nor these visible works which God made; but lovers of the world. By often 


saying these things, to some I am burdensome: but I am so far from saying it without a cause, that some 
may be questioned whether I said it, and they cannot answer. Let then, even by thrusting it upon them, 
something stick fast in the hearts of them that hear. What is “the world”? The world, when put in a bad 
sense, is, lovers of the world: the world, when the word is used in praise, is heaven and earth, and the 
works of God that are in them; whence it is said, “And the world was made by Him.” Also, the world is the 
fullness of the earth, as John himself hath said, “Not only for our sins is He the propitiator, but (for the 
sins) of the whole world:” he means, “of the world,” of all the faithful scattered throughout the whole 
earth. But the world in a bad sense, is, lovers of the world. They that love the world, cannot love their 
brother. 


10. “If the world hate us: we know”—What do we know?—”that we have passed from death unto life”— 
How do we know? “Because we love the brethren.” Let none ask man: let each return to his own heart: if 
he find there brotherly love, let him set his mind at rest, because he is “passed from death unto life.” 
Already he is on the right hand: let him not regard that at present his glory is hidden: when the Lord shall 
come, then shall he appear in glory. For he has life in him, but as yet in winter; the root is alive, but the 
branches, so to say, are dry: within is the substance that has the life in it, within are the leaves of trees, 
within are the fruits: but they wait for the summer. Well then, “we know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren. He that loveth not, abideth in death.” Lest ye should think it a 
light matter, brethren, to hate, or, not to love, hear what follows: “Every one that hateth his brother, is a 
murderer.” How now, if any made light of hating his brother, will he also in his heart make light of 
murder? He does not stir his hands to kill a man; yet he is already held by God a murderer; the other lives, 
and yet this man is already judged as his slayer! “Every one that hateth his brother is a murderer: and ye 
know that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him.” 


11. “In this know we love:” he means, perfection of love, that perfection which we have bidden you lay to 
heart: “In this know we love, that He laid down His life for us: and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” Lo here, whence that came: “Peter, lovest thou me? Feed My sheep.” For, that ye may know 
that He would have His sheep to be so fed by him, as that he should lay down his life for the sheep, 
straightway said He this to him: “When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou 
wouldest: but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and 
carry thee whither thou wouldest not. This spake He,” saith the evangelist, “signifying by what death he 
should glorify God;” so that to whom He had said, Feed my sheep,” the same He might teach to lay down 
his life for His sheep. 


12. Whence beginneth charity, brethren? Attend a little: to what it is perfected, ye have heard; the very 
end of it, and the very measure of it is what the Lord hath put before us in the Gospel: “Greater love hath 
no man,” saith He, “than that one lay down his life for his friends.” Its perfection, therefore, He hath put 
before us in the Gospel, and here also it is its perfection that is put before us: but ye ask yourselves, and 
say to yourselves, When shall it be possible for us to have “this” charity? Do not too soon despair of 
thyself. Haply, it is born and is not yet perfect; nourish it, that it be not choked. But thou wilt say to me, 
And by what am I to know it? For to what it is perfected, we have heard; whence it begins, let us hear. He 
goes on to say: “But whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother have hunger, and shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion from him, how can the love of God dwell in him?” Lo, whence charity begins withal! 
If thou art not yet equal to the dying for thy brother, be thou even now equal to the giving of thy means to 
thy brother. Even now let charity smite thy bowels, that not of vainglory thou shouldest do it, but of the 
innermost marrow of mercy; that thou consider him, now in want. For if thy superfluities thou canst not 
give to thy brother, canst thou lay down thy life for thy brother? There lies thy money in thy bosom, which 
thieves may take from thee; and though thieves do not take it, by dying thou wilt leave it, even if it leave 
not thee while living: what wilt thou do with it? Thy brother hungers, he is in necessity: belike he is in 
suspense, is distressed by his creditor: he is thy brother, alike ye are bought, one is the price paid for you, 
ye are both redeemed by the blood of Christ: see whether thou have mercy, if thou have this world’s 
means. Perchance thou sayest, “What concerns it me? Am I to give my money, that he may not suffer 
trouble?” If this be the answer thy heart makes to thee, the love of the Father abideth not in thee. If the 
love of the Father abide not in thee, thou art not born of God. How boastest thou to be a Christian? Thou 
hast the name, and hast not the deeds. But if the work shall follow the name, let any call thee pagan, show 
thou by deeds that thou art a Christian. For if by deeds thou dost not show thyself a Christian, all men 
may call thee a Christian yet; what doth the name profit thee where the thing is not forthcoming? “But 
whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion 
from him, how can the love of God dwell in him?” And then he goes on: “My little children, let us not love 
in word, neither in tongue but in deed and in truth.” 


13. I suppose the thing is now made manifest to you my brethren: this great and most concerning secret 
and mystery. What is the force of charity, all Scripture doth set forth; but I know not whether any where it 
be more largely set forth than in this Epistle. We pray you and beseech you in the Lord, that both what ye 
have heard ye will keep in memory, and to that which is yet to be said, until the epistle be finished, will 
come with earnestness, and with earnestness hear the same. But open ye your heart for the good seed: 
root out the thorns, that that which we are sowing in you be not choked, but rather that the harvest may 
grow, and that the Husbandman may rejoice and make ready the barn for you as for grain, not the fire as 
for the chaff. 


HOMILY VI 


1 JOHN III. 19-4. 3 


“And herein we know that we are of the truth, and assure our hearts before Him. For if our heart think ill 
of us, God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all things. Beloved, if our heart think not ill of us, then 
have we confidence toward God. And whatsoever we ask, we shall receive of Him, because we keep His 
commandments, and do in His sight those things that please Him. And this is His commandment, That we 
should believe on the name of His Son Jesus Christ, and love one another, as He gave us commandment. 
And he that keepeth His commandments shall dwell in Him, and He in him. And herein we know that He 
abideth in us, by the Holy Spirit which He hath given us. Dearly beloved, believe not every spirit, but try 
the spirits whether they are of God: because many false prophets are gone out into this world. In this is 
known the Spirit of God: every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God: and 
every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of God: and this is the 
antichrist, of whom ye have heard that he should come; and even now already is he in this world.” 


1. If ye remember, brethren, yesterday we closed our sermon at this sentence, which without doubt 
behooved and does behoove to abide in your heart, seeing it was the last ye heard. “My little children, let 
us not love only in word and in tongue; but in deed and in truth.” Then he goes on: “And herein we know 
that we are of the truth, and assure our hearts before Him.” “For if our heart think ill of us, God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things.” He had said, “Let us not love only in word and in tongue, but in 
work and in truth:” we are asked, In what work, or in what truth, is he known that loveth God, or loveth 
his brother? Above he had said up to what point charity is perfected: what the Lord saith in the Gospel, 
“Greater love than this hath no man, that one lay down his life for his friends,” this same had the apostle 
also said: “As He laid down His life for us, we ought also to lay down our lives for the brethren.” This is 
the perfection of charity, and greater can not at all be found. But because it is not perfect in all, and that 
man ought not to despair in whom it is not perfect, if that be already born which may be perfected: and of 
course if born, it must be nourished, and by certain nourishments of its own must be brought unto its 
proper perfection: therefore, we have asked concerning the commencement of charity, where it begins, 
and there have straightway found: “But whoso hath this world’s goods, and seeth his brother have need, 
and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of the Father in him?” Here 
then hath this charity, my brethren, its beginning: to give of one’s superfluities to him that hath need to 
him that is in any distress; of one’s temporal abundance to deliver his brother from temporal tribulation. 
Here is the first rise of charity. This, being thus begun, if thou shalt nourish with the word of God and 
hope of the life to come, thou wilt come at last unto that perfection, that thou shalt be ready to lay down 
thy life for thy brethren. 


2. But, because many such things are done by men who seek other objects, and who love not the brethren; 
let us come back to the tes timony of conscience. How do we prove that many such things are done by 
men who love not the brethren? How many in heresies and schisms call themselves martyrs! They seem to 
themselves to lay down their lives for their brethren. If for the brethren they laid down their lives, they 
would not separate themselves from the whole brotherhood. Again, how many there are who for the sake 
of vainglory bestow much, give much, and seek therein but the praise of men and popular glory, which is 
full of windiness, and possesses no stability! Seeing, then, there are such, where shall be the proof of 
brotherly charity? Seeing he wished it to be proved, and hath said by way of admonition, “My little 
children, let us not love only in word and in tongue; but in deed and in truth;” we ask, in what work, in 
what truth? Can there be a more manifest work than to give to the poor? Many do this of vainglory, not of 
love. Can there be a greater work than to die for the brethren? This also, many would fain be thought to 
do, who do it of vainglory to get a name, not from bowels of love. It remains, that that man loves his 
brother, who before God, where God alone seeth, assures his own heart, and questions his heart whether 
he does this indeed for love of the brethren; and his witness is that eye which penetrates the heart, where 
man cannot look. Therefore Paul the Apostle, because he was ready to die for the brethren, and said, “I 
will myself be spent for your souls,” yet, because God only saw this in his heart, not the mortal men to 
whom he spake, he saith to them, “But to me it is a very small thing that I should be judged of you or at 
man’s bar.” And the same apostle shows also in a certain place, that these things are oft done of empty 
vainglory, not upon the solid ground of love: for speaking of the praises of charity he saith, “If I distribute 
all my goods to the poor, and if I deliver up my body to be burned, but have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing.” Is it possible for a man to do this without charity? It is. For they that have divided unity, are 
persons that have not charity. Seek there, and ye shall see many giving much to the poor; shall see others 
prepared to welcome death, insomuch that where there is no persecutor they cast themselves headlong: 
these doubtless without charity do this. Let us come back then to conscience, of which the apostle saith: 
“For our glorying is this, the testimony of our conscience.” Let us come back to conscience, of which the 
same saith, “But let each prove his own work, and then he shall have glorying in himself and not in 
another.” Therefore, let each one of us “prove his own work,” whether it flow forth from the vein of 
charity, whether it be from charity as the root that his good works sprout forth as branches. “But let each 
prove his own work, and then he shall have glorying in himself and not in another,” not when another’s 
tongue bears witness to him, but when his own conscience bears it. 


3. This it is then that he enforces here. “In this we know that we are of the truth, when in deed and in 


truth” we love, “not only in words and in tongue: and assure our heart before Him.” What meaneth, 
“before Him?” Where He seeth. Whence the Lord Himself in the Gospel saith: “Take heed that ye do not 
your righteousness before men, to be seen of them: otherwise ye have no reward with your Father which 
is in heaven.” And what meaneth, “Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth:” except that the 
right hand means a pure conscience, the left hand the lust of the world? Many through lust of the world 
do many wonderful things: the left hand worketh, not the right. The right hand ought to work, and without 
knowledge of the left hand, so that lust of the world may not even mix itself therewith when by love we 
work aught that is good. And where do we get to know this? Thou art before God: question thine heart, 
see what thou hast done, and what therein was thine aim; thy salvation, or the windy praise of men. Look 
within, for man cannot judge whom he cannot see. If “we assure our heart,” let it be “before Him.” 
Because “if our heart think ill of us,” i.e. accuse us within, that we do not the thing with that mind it ought 
to be done withal, “greater is God than our heart, and knoweth all things.” Thou hidest thine heart from 
man: hide it from God if thou canst! How shalt thou hide it from Him, to whom it is said by a sinner, 
fearing and confessing, “Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? and from Thy face whither shall I flee?” He 
sought a way to flee, to escape the judgment of God, and found none. For where is God not? “If I shall 
ascend,” saith he, “into heaven, Thou art there: if I shall descend into hell, Thou art there.” Whither wilt 
thou go? whither wilt thou flee? Wilt thou hear counsel? If thou wouldest flee from Him, flee to Him. Flee 
to Him by confessing, not from Him by hiding: hide thou canst not, but confess thou canst. Say unto Him, 
“Thou art my place to flee unto;” and let love be nourished in thee, which alone leadeth unto life. Let thy 
conscience bear thee witness that thy love is of God. If it be of God, do not wish to display it before men; 
because neither men’s praises lift thee unto heaven, nor their censures put thee down from thence. Let 
Him see, who crowneth thee: be He thy witness, by whom as judge thou art crowned. “Greater is God 
than our heart, and knoweth all things.” 


4. “Beloved, if our heart think not ill of us, we have confidence towards God:”—What meaneth, “If our 
heart think not ill”? If it make true answer to us, that we love and that there is genuine love in us: not 
feigned but sincere; seeking a brother’s salvation, expecting no emolument from a brother, but only his 
salvation—”we have confidence toward God: and whatsoever we ask, we shall receive of Him, because we 
keep His commandments.”—Therefore, not in the sight of men, but where God Himself seeth, in the heart 
—”we have confidence,” then, “towards God: and whatsoever we ask, we shall receive of Him:” howbeit, 
because we keep His commandments. What are “His commandments”? Must we be always repeating? “A 
new commandment give I unto you, that ye love one another.” It is charity itself that he speaks of, it is this 
that he enforces. Whoso then shall have brotherly charity, and have it before God, where God seeth, and 
his heart being interrogated under righteous examination make him none other answer than that the 
genuine root of charity is there for good fruits to come from; that man hath confidence with God, and 
whatsoever he shall ask, he shall receive of Him, because he keepeth His commandments. 


5. Here a question meets us: for it is not this or that man, or thou or I that come in question,—for if I have 
asked any thing of God and receive it not, any person may easily say of me, “He hath not charity:” and of 
any man soever of this present time, this may easily be said; and let any think what he will, a man of man: 
—not we, but those come more in question, those men of whom it is on all hands known that they were 
saints when they wrote, and that they are now with God. Where is the man that hath charity, if Paul had it 
not, who said, “Our mouth is open unto you, O ye Corinthians, our heart is enlarged; ye are not straitened 
in us:” who said, “I will myself be spent for your souls:” and so great grace was in him, that it was 
manifested that he had charity. And yet we find that he asked and did not receive. What say we, brethren? 
It is a question: look attentively to God: it is a great question, this also. Just as, where it was said of sin, 
“He that is born of God sinneth not:” we found this sin to be the violating of charity, and that this was the 
thing strictly intended in that place: so too we ask now what it is that he would say. For if thou look but to 
the words, it seems plain: if thou take the examples into the account, it is obscure. Than the words here 
nothing can be plainer. “And whatsoever we ask, we shall receive of Him, because we keep His 
commandments, and do those things that are pleasing in His sight.” “Whatsoever we ask,” saith he, “we 
shall receive of Him.” He hath put us sorely to straits. In the other place also he would put us to straits, if 
he meant all sin: but then we found room to expound it in this, that he meant it of a certain sin, not of all 
sin; howbeit of a sin which “whosoever is born of God committeth not:” and we found that this same sin is 
none other than the violation of charity. We have also a manifest example from the Gospel, when the Lord 
saith, “If I had not come, they had not had sin.” How? Were the Jews innocent when He came to them, 
because He so speaks? Then if He had not come, would they have had no sin? Then did the Physician’s 
presence make one sick, not take away the fever? What madman even would say this? He came not but to 
cure and heal the sick. Therefore when He said, “If I had not come, they had not had sin,” what would He 
have to be understood, but a certain sin in particular? For there was a sin which the Jews would not have 
had. What sin? That they believed not on Him, that when he had come they despised Him. As then He 
there said “sin,” and it does not follow that we are to understand all sin, but a certain sin: so here also not 
all sin, lest it be contrary to that place where he saith, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us:” but a certain sin in particular, that is, the violation of charity. But in 
this place he hath bound us more tightly: “If we shall ask,” he hath said, “if our heart accuse us not, and 
tell us in answer, in the sight of God, that true love is in us;” “Whatsoever we ask, we shall receive of 
Him.” 


6. Well now: I have already told you, my, beloved brethren, let no man turn toward us. For what are we? or 


what are ye? What, but the Church of God which is known to all? And, if it please Him, in that Church are 
we; and those of us who by love abide in it, there let us persevere, if we would show the love we have. But 
then the apostle Paul, what evil are we to think of him? He not love the brethren! He not have within 
himself the testimony of his conscience in the sight of God! Paul not have within him that root of charity 
whence all good fruits proceeded! What madman would say this? Well then: where find we that the 
apostle asked and did not receive? He saith himself: “Lest I should be exalted above measure through the 
abundance of the revelations, there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, an angel of Satan to buffet me. 
For which thing I besought the Lord thrice, that He would take it from me. And He said unto me, My 
grace is sufficient for thee: for strength is made perfect in weakness.” Lo, he was not heard in his prayer 
that the “angel of Satan” should be taken from him. But wherefore? Because it was not good for him. He 
was heard, then, for salvation, when he was not heard according to his wish. Know, my beloved, a great 
mystery: which we urge upon your consideration on purpose that it may not slip from you in your 
temptations. The saints are in all things heard unto salvation: they are always heard in that which 
respects their eternal salvation; it is this that they desire: because in regard of this, their prayers are 
always heard. 


7. But let us distinguish God’s different ways of hearing prayer. For we find some not heard for their wish, 
heard for salvation: and again some we find heard for their wish, not heard for salvation. Mark this 
difference, hold fast this example of a man not heard for his wish but heard for salvation. Hear the apostle 
Paul; for what is the hearing of prayer unto salvation, God Himself showed him: “Sufficient for thee,” saith 
He, “is my grace; for strength is perfected in weakness.” Thou hast besought, hast cried, hast thrice cried: 
the very cry thou didst raise once for all I heard, I turned not away mine ears from thee; I know what I 
should do: thou wouldest have it taken away, the healing thing by which thou art burned; I know the 
infirmity by which thou art burdened. Well then: here is a man who was heard for salvation, while as to his 
will he was not heard. Where find we persons heard for their will, not heard for salvation? Do we find, 
think we, some wicked, some impious man, heard of God for his will, not heard for salvation? If I put to 
you the instance of some man, perchance thou wilt say to me, “It is thou that callest him wicked, for he 
was righteous; had he not been righteous, his prayer would not have been heard by God.” The instance I 
am about to allege is of one, of whose iniquity and impiety none can doubt. The devil himself: he asked for 
Job, and received. Have ye not here also heard concerning the devil, that “he that committeth sin is of the 
devil”? Not that the devil created, but that the sinner imitates. Is it not said of him, “He stood not in the 
truth”? Is not even he “that old serpent,” who, through the woman pledged the first man in the drink of 
poison? Who even in the case of Job, kept for him his wife, that by her the husband might be, not 
comforted, but tempted? The devil asked for a holy man, to tempt him; and he received: the apostle asked 
that the thorn in the flesh might be taken from him, and he received not. But the apostle was more heard 
than the devil. For the apostle was heard for salvation, though not for his wish: the devil was heard for his 
wish, but for damnation. For that Job was yielded up to him to be tempted, was in order that by his 
standing the proof the devil should be tormented. But this, my brethren, we find not only in the Old 
Testament books, but also in the Gospel. The demons besought the Lord, when He expelled them from the 
man, that they might be permitted to go into the swine. Should the Lord not have power to tell them not 
to approach even those creatures? For, had it not been His will to permit this, they were not about to rebel 
against the King of heaven and earth. But with a view to a certain mystery, with a certain ulterior 
meaning, He let the demons go into the swine: to show that the devil hath dominion in them that lead the 
life of swine. Demons then were heard in their request; was the apostle not heard? Or rather (what is 
truer) shall we say, The apostle was heard, the demons not heard? Their will was effected; his weal was 
perfected. 


8. Agreeably with this, we ought to understand that God, though He give not to our will, doth give for our 
salvation. For sup pose the thing thou have asked be to thine hurt, and the Physician knows that it is to 
thine hurt; what then? It is not to be said that the physician does not give ear to thee, when, perhaps, thou 
askest for cold water, and if it is good for thee, he gives it immediately, if not good, he gives it not. Had he 
no ears for thy request, or rather, did he give ear for thy weal, even when he gainsaid thy will? Then let 
there be in you charity, my brethren; let it be in you, and then set your minds at rest: even when the thing 
ye ask for is not given you, your prayer is granted, only, ye know it not. Many have been given into their 
own hands, to their own hurt: of whom the apostle saith, “God gave them up to their own hearts’ lusts.” 
Some man hath asked for a great sum of money; he hath received, to his hurt. When he had it not, he had 
little to fear; no sooner did he come to have it, than he became a prey to the more powerful. Was not that 
man’s request granted to his own hurt, who would needs have that for which he should be sought after by 
the robber, whereas, being poor, none sought after him? Learn to beseech God that ye may commit it to 
the Physician to do what He knows best. Do thou confess the disease, let Him apply the means of healing. 
Do thou only hold fast charity. For He will needs cut, will needs burn; what if thou criest out, and art not 
spared for thy crying under the cutting, under the burning and the tribulation, yet He knows how far the 
rottenness reaches. Thou wouldest have Him even now take off His hands, and He considers only the 
deepness of the sore; He knows how far to go. He does not attend to thee for thy will, but he does attend 
to thee for thy healing. Be ye sure, then, my brethren, that what the apostle saith is true: “For we know 
not what we should pray for as we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered: for He maketh intercession for the saints.” How is it said, “The Spirit itself 
intercedeth for the saints,” but as meaning the charity which is wrought in thee by the Spirit? For 
therefore saith the same apostle: “The charity of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit which 


is given unto us.” It is charity that groans, it is charity that prays: against it He who gave it cannot shut 
His ears. Set your minds at rest: let charity ask, and the ears of God are there. Not that which thou 
wishest is done, but that is done which is advantageous. Therefore, “whatever we ask,” saith he, “we shall 
receive of Him,” I have already said, If thou understand it to mean, “for salvation,” there is no question: if 
not for salvation, there is a question, and a great one, a question that makes thee an accuser of the 
apostle Paul. “Whatever we ask, we receive of Him, because we keep His commandments, and do these 
things that are pleasing in His sight:” within, where He seeth. 


9. And what are those commandments? “This,” saith he, “is His commandment, That we should believe on 
the name of His Son Jesus Christ, and love one another.” Ye see that this is the commandment: ye see that 
whoso doeth aught against this commandment, doeth the sin from which “every one that is born of God” is 
free. “As He gave us commandment:” that we love one another. “And he that keepeth His 
commandment”—ye see that none other thing is bidden us than that we love one another—”And he that 
keepeth His commandment shall abide in Him, and He in him.” “And in this we know that He abideth in 
us, by the Spirit which He hath given us. Is it not manifest that this is what the Holy Ghost works in man, 
that there should be in him love and charity? Is it not manifest, as the Apostle Paul saith, that “the love of 
God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given us”? For [our apostle] was speaking of 
charity, and was saying that we ought in the sight of God to interrogate our own heart. “But if our heart 
think not ill of us:” i.e. if it confess that from the love of our brother is done in us whatever is done in any 
good work. And then besides, in speaking of the commandment, he says this: “This is His commandment, 
That we should believe on the name of His Son Jesus Christ, and love one another, as He gave us 
commandment.” “And he that doeth His commandment abideth in Him, and He in him. In this we know 
that He abideth in us, by the Spirit which He hath given us.” If in truth thou find that thou hast charity, 
thou hast the Spirit of God in order to understand: for a very necessary thing it is. 


10. In the earliest times, “the Holy Ghost fell upon them that believed: and they spake with tongues,” 
which they had not learned, “as the Spirit gave them utterance.” These were signs adapted to the time. 
For there behooved to be that betokening of the Holy Spirit in all tongues, to shew that the Gospel of God 
was to run through all tongues over the whole earth. That thing was done for a betokening, and it passed 
away. In the laying on of hands now, that persons may receive the Holy Ghost, do we look that they should 
speak with tongues? Or when we laid the hand on these infants, did each one of you look to see whether 
they would speak with tongues, and, when he saw that they did not speak with tongues, was any of you so 
wrong-minded as to say, These have not received the Holy Ghost; for, had they received, they would speak 
with tongues as was the case in those times? If then the witness of the presence of the Holy Ghost be not 
now given through these miracles, by what is it given, by what does one get to know that he has received 
the Holy Ghost? Let him question his own heart. If he love his brother the Spirit of God dwelleth in him. 
Let him see, let him prove himself before the eyes of God, let him see whether there be in him the love of 
peace and unity, the love of the Church that is spread over the whole earth. Let him not rest only in his 
loving the brother whom he has before his eyes, for we have many brethren whom we do not see, and in 
the unity of the Spirit we are joined to them. What marvel that they are not with us? We are in one body, 
we have one Head, in heaven. Brethren, our two eyes do not see each other; as one may say, they do not 
know each other. But in the charity of the bodily frame do they not know each other? For, to shew you that 
in the charity which knits them together they do know each other; when both eyes are open, the right may 
not rest on some object, on which the left shall not rest likewise. Direct the glance of the right eye without 
the other, if thou canst. Together they meet in one object, together they are directed to one object: their 
aim is one, their places diverse. If then all who with thee love God have one aim with thee, heed not that 
in the body thou are separated in place; the eyesight of the heart ye have alike fixed on the light of truth. 
Then if thou wouldest know that thou hast received the Spirit, question thine heart: lest haply thou have 
the sacrament, and have not the virtue of the sacrament. Question thine heart. If love of thy brethren be 
there, set thy mind at rest. There cannot be love without the Spirit of God: since Paul cries, “The love of 
God is shed abroad in your hearts by the Holy Spirit which is given unto us.” 


11. “Beloved, believe not every spirit.” Because he had said, “In this we know that He abideth in us, by 
the Spirit which He hath given us.” But how this same Spirit is known, mark this: “Beloved, believe not 
every spirit, but prove the spirits whether they be from God.” And who is he that proves the spirits? A 
hard matter has he put to us, my brethren! It is well for us that he should tell us himself how we are to 
discern them. He is about to tell us: fear not: but first see; mark: see that hereby is expressed the very 
thing that vain heretics taunt us withal. Mark, see what he says, “Beloved, believe not every spirit, but 
prove the spirits whether they be from God.” The Holy Spirit is spoken of in the Gospel by the name of 
water; where the Lord “cried and said, If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink. He that 
believeth on me, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.” But the evangelist has expounded of 
what He said this: for he goes on to say, “But this spake He of the Spirit, which they that believed on Him 
should receive.” Wherefore did not the Lord baptize many? But what saith he? “For the Holy Ghost was 
not yet given; because that Jesus was not yet glorified.” Then seeing those had baptism, and had not yet 
received the Holy Ghost, whom on the day of Pentecost the Lord sent from heaven, the glorifying of the 
Lord was first waited for, so that the Spirit might be given. Even before He was glorified, and before He 
sent the Spirit, He yet invited men to prepare themselves for the receiving of the water of which He said, 
“Whoso thirsteth, let him come and drink;” and, “He that believeth on me, out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water.” What meaneth, “Rivers of living water”? What is that water? Let no man ask me; ask the 


Gospel. “But this,” saith it, “He said of the Spirit, which they should receive that should believe on Him.” 
Consequently, the water of the sacrament is one thing: another, the water which betokens the Spirit of 
God. The water of the sacrament is visible: the water of the Spirit invisible. That washes the body, and 
betokens that which is done in the soul. By this Spirit the soul itself is cleansed and fed. This is the Spirit 
of God, which heretics and all that cut themselves off from the Church, cannot have. And whosoever do 
not openly cut themselves off, but by iniquity are cut off, and being within, whirl about as chaff and are 
not grain; these have not this Spirit. This Spirit is denoted by the Lord under the name of water: and we 
have heard from this epistle, “Believe not every spirit;” and those words of Solomon bear witness, “From 
strange water keep thee far.” What meaneth, “water”? Spirit. Does water always signify spirit? Not 
always: but in some places it signifies the Spirit, in some places it signifies baptism, in some places 
signifies peoples, in some places signifies counsel: thus thou findest it said in a certain place, “Counsel is 
a fountain of life to them that possess it.” So then, in divers places of the Scriptures, the term “water” 
signifies divers things. Now however by the term water ye have heard the Holy Spirit spoken of, not by an 
interpretation of ours but by witness of the Gospel, where it saith, “But this said He of the Spirit, which 
they should receive that should believe on Him.” If then by the name of water is signified the Holy Spirit, 
and this epistle saith to us, “Believe not every spirit, but prove the spirits, whether they be of God;” let us 
understand that of this it is said, “From strange water keep thee far, and from a strange fountain drink 
thou not.” What meaneth, “From a strange fountain drink thou not”? A strange spirit believe thou not. 


12. There remains then the test by which it is to be proved to be the Spirit of God. He has indeed set down 
a sign, and this, belike, difficult: let us see, however. We are to recur to that charity; it is that which 
teacheth us, because it is the unction. However, what saith he here? “Prove the spirits, whether they be 
from God: because many false prophets have gone out into this world.” Now there are all heretics and all 
schismatics. How then am I to prove the spirit? He goes on: “In this is known the Spirit of God.” Wake up 
the ears of your heart. We were at a loss; we were saying, Who knows? who discerns? Behold, he is about 
to tell the sign. “Hereby is known the Spirit of God: every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh is of God: and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of 
God: and this is the antichrist, of whom ye have heard that he should come; and even now already is he in 
this world.” Our ears, so to say, are on the alert for discerning of the spirits; and we have been told 
something, such that thereby we discern not a whit the more. For what saith he? “Every spirit that 
confesseth that Jesus Christ came in the flesh, is of God.” Then is the spirit that is among the heretics, of 
God, seeing they “confess that Jesus Christ came in the flesh”? Aye, here perchance they lift themselves 
up against us, and say: Ye have not the Spirit from God; but we confess “that Jesus Christ came in the 
flesh:” but the apostle here hath said that those have not the Spirit of God, who confess not “that Jesus 
Christ came in the flesh.” Ask the Arians: they confess “that Jesus Christ came in the flesh:” ask the 
Eunomians; they confess “that Jesus Christ came in the flesh:” ask the Macedonians; they confess “that 
Jesus Christ came in the flesh:” put the question to the Cataphryges; they confess “that Jesus Christ came 
in the flesh:” put it to the Novatians; they confess “that Jesus Christ came in the flesh.” Then have all 
these heresies the Spirit of God? Are they then no false prophets? Is there then no deception there, no 
seduction there? Assuredly they are antichrists; for “they went out from us, but were not of us.” 


13. What are we to do then? By what to discern them? Be very attentive; let us go together in heart, and 
knock. Charity herself keeps watch; for it is none other than she that shall knock, she also that shall open: 
anon ye shall understand in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. Already ye have heard that it was said 
above, “Whoso denieth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, the same is an antichrist.” There also we 
asked, Who denies? because neither do we deny, nor do those deny. And we found that some do in their 
deeds deny; and we brought testimony from the apostle, who saith, “For they confess that they know God, 
but in their deeds deny Him.” Thus then let us now also make the enquiry in the deeds not in the tongue. 
What is the spirit that is not from God? That “which denieth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.” And 
what is the spirit that is from God? That “which confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.” Who is 
he that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh? Now, brethren, to the mark! let us look to the 
works, not stop at the noise of the tongue. Let us ask why Christ came in the flesh, so we get at the 
persons who deny that He is come in the flesh. If thou stop at tongues, why, thou shalt hear many a heresy 
confessing that Christ is come in the flesh: but the truth convicteth those men. Wherefore came Christ in 
the flesh? Was He not God? Is it not written of Him, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God?” Was it not He that did feed angels, is it not He that doth feed angels? 
Did He not in such sort come hither, that He departed not thence? Did He not in such sort ascend, that He 
forsook not us? Wherefore then came He in the flesh? Because it behooved us to have the hope of 
resurrection shown unto us. God He was, and in flesh He came; for God could not die, flesh could die; He 
came then in the flesh, that He might die for us. But how died He for us? “Greater charity than this hath 
no man, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” Charity therefore brought Him to the flesh. Whoever 
therefore has not charity denies that Christ is come in the flesh. Here then do thou now question all 
heretics. Did Christ come in the flesh? “He did come; this I believe, this I confess.” Nay, this thou deniest. 
“How do I deny? Thou hearest that I say it!” Nay, I convict thee of denying it. Thou sayest with the voice, 
deniest with the heart; sayest in words, deniest in deeds. “How,” sayest thou, “do I deny in deeds?” 
Because the end for which Christ came in the flesh, was, that He might die for us. He died for us, because 
therein He taught much charity. “Greater charity than this hath no man, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.” Thou hast not charity, seeing thou for thine own honor dividest unity. Therefore by this 
understand ye the spirit that is from God. Give the earthen vessels a tap, put them to the proof, whether 


haply they be cracked and give a dull sound: see whether they ring full and clear, see whether charity be 
there. Thou takest thyself away from the unity of the whole earth, thou dividest the Church by schisms, 
thou rendest the Body of Christ. He came in the flesh, to gather in one, thou makest an outcry to scatter 
abroad. This then is the Spirit of God, which saith that Jesus is come in the flesh, which saith, not in 
tongue but in deeds, which saith, not by making a noise but by loving. And that spirit is not of God, which 
denies that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh; denies, here also, not in tongue but in life; not in words but 
in deeds. It is manifest therefore by what we may know the brethren. Many within are in a sort within; but 
none without except he be indeed without. 


14. Nay, and that ye may know that he has referred the matter to deeds, he saith, “And every spirit, qui 
solvit Christum, which does away with Christ that He came in the flesh, is not of God.” A doing away in 
deeds is meant. What has he shown thee? “That denieth:” in that he saith, “doeth away” (or, “unmaketh”). 
He came to gather in one, thou comest to unmake. Thou wouldest pull Christ’s members asunder. How 
can it be said that thou deniest not that Christ is come in the flesh, who rendest assunder the Church of 
God which He hath gathered together? Therefore thou goest against Christ; thou art an antichrist. Be 
thou within, or be thou without, thou art an antichrist: only, when thou art within, thou art hidden; when 
thou art without, thou art made manifest. Thou unmakest Jesus and deniest that He came in the flesh; 
thou art not of God. Therefore He saith in the Gospel: “Whoso shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach so, shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven.” What is this breaking? 
What this teaching? A breaking in the deeds and a teaching as it were in words. “Thou that preachest men 
should not steal, dost thou steal?” Therefore he that steals breaks or undoes the commandment in his 
deed, and as it were teaches so: “he shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven,” i.e. in the Church of 
this present time. Of him it is said, “What they say do ye; but what they do, that do not ye. But he that 
shall do, and shall teach so, shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven.” From this, that He has here 
said, fecerit, “shall do,” while in opposition to this He has there said solverit, meaning non fecerit, “shall 
not do, and shall teach so”—to break, then, is, not to do—what doth He teach us, but that we should 
interrogate men’s deeds, not take their words upon trust? The obscurity of the things compels us to speak 
much at length, chiefly that that which the Lord deigns to reveal may be brought within reach even of the 
brethren of slower understanding, because all were bought by the blood of Christ. And I am afraid the 
epistle itself will not be finished during these days as I promised: but as the Lord will, it is better to 
reserve the remainder, than to overload your hearts with too much food. 


HOMILY VII 


1 JOHN IV. 4-12 


“Now are ye of God, little children, and have overcome him: because greater is He that is in you, than he 
that is in this world. They are of the world: therefore speak they of the world, and the world heareth them. 
We are of God: he that knoweth God heareth us; he that is not of God heareth not us. From this know we 
the spirit of truth, and [the spirit] of error. Dearly, beloved, let us love one another: for love is of God; and 
every one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth not knoweth not God; for God is 
love. In this was manifested the love of God in us, that God sent His only-begotten Son into this world, 
that we may live through Him. Herein is love, not that we loved, but that He loved us, and sent His Son to 
be the Atoner for our sins. Dearly beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love one another. No man 
hath seen God at any time.” 


1. So is this world to all the faithful seeking their own country, as was the desert to the people Israel. They 
wandered indeed as yet, and were seeking their own country: but with God for their guide they could not 
wander astray. Their way was God’s bidding. For where they went about during forty years, the journey 
itself is made up of a very few stations, and is known to all. They were retarded because they were in 
training, not because they were forsaken. That therefore which God promiseth us is ineffable sweetness 
and a good, as the Scripture saith, and as ye have often heard by us rehearsed, which “eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the heart of man.” But by temporal labors we are exercised, and 
by temptations of this present life are trained. Howbeit, if ye would not die of thirst in this wilderness, 
drink charity. It is the fountain which God has been pleased to place here that we faint not in the way: and 
we shall more abundantly drink thereof, when we are come to our own land. The Gospel has just been 
read; now to speak of the very words with which the lesson ended, what other thing heard ye but 
concerning charity? For we have made an agreement with our God in prayer, that if we would that He 
should forgive us our sins, we also should forgive the sins which may have been committed against us. 
Now that which forgiveth is none other than charity. Take away charity from the heart; hatred possesseth 
it, it knows not how to forgive. Let charity be there, and she fearlessly forgiveth, not being straitened. And 
this whole epistle which we have undertaken to expound to you, see whether it commendeth aught else 
than this one thing, charity. Nor need we fear lest by much speaking thereof it come to be hateful. For 
what is there to love, if charity come to be hateful? It is by charity that other things come to be rightly 
loved; then how must itself be loved! Let not that then which ought never to depart from the heart, depart 
from the tongue. 


2. “Now,” saith he, “are ye of God little children, and have overcome him:” whom but Antichrist? For 
above he had said, “Whosoever unmaketh Jesus Christ and denieth that He is come in the flesh is not of 


God.” Now we expounded, if ye remember, that all those who violate charity deny Jesus Christ to have 
come in the flesh. For Jesus had no need to come but because of charity: as indeed the charity we are 
commending is that which the Lord Himself commendeth in the Gospel, “Greater love than this can no 
man have, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” How was it possible for the Son of God to lay down 
His life for us without putting on flesh in which He might die? Whosoever therefore violates charity, let 
him say what he will with his tongue, his life denies that Christ is come in the flesh; and this is an 
antichrist, wherever he may be, whithersoever he have come in. But what saith the apostle to them who 
are citizens of that country for which we sigh? “Ye have overcome him.” And whereby have they 
overcome? “Because greater is He that is in you, than he that is in this world.” Lest they should attribute 
the victory to their own strength, and by arrogance of pride should be overcome, (for whomsoever the 
devil makes proud, he overcomes,) wishing them to keep humility, what saith he? “Ye have overcome him.” 
Every man now, at hearing this saying, “Ye have overcome,” lifts up the head, lifts up the neck, wishes 
himself to be praised. Do not extol thyself; see who it is that in thee hath overcome. Why hast thou 
overcome? “Because greater is He that is in you, than he that is in the world.” Be humble, bear thy Lord; 
be thou the beast for Him to sit on. Good is it for thee that He should rule, and He guide. For if thou have 
not Him to sit on thee, thou mayest lift up the neck, mayest strike out the heels: but woe to thee without a 
ruler, for this liberty sendeth thee among the wild beasts to be devoured! 


3. “These are of the world.” Who? The antichrists. Ye have already heard who they be. And if ye be not 
such, ye know them, but whosoever is such, knows not. “These are of the world: therefore speak they of 
the world, and the world heareth them.” Who are they that “speak of the world”? Mark who are against 
charity. Behold, ye have heard the Lord saying, “If ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father 
will forgive you also your trespasses. But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses.” It is the sentence of Truth: or if it be not Truth that speaks, gainsay it. If thou art 
a Christian and believest Christ, He hath said, “I am the truth.” This sentence is true, is firm. Now hear 
men that “speak of the world.” “And wilt thou not avenge thyself? And wilt thou let him say that he has 
done this to thee? Nay: let him feel that he has to do with a man.” Every day are such things said, They 
that say such things, “of the world speak they, and the world heareth them.” None say such things but 
those that love the world, and by none are such things heard but by those who love the world. And ye 
have heard that to love the world and neglect charity is to deny that Jesus came in the flesh. Or say if the 
Lord Himself in the flesh did that? if, being buffeted, He willed to be avenged? if, hanging on the cross, He 
did not say, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do”? But if He threatened not, who had 
power; why dost thou threaten, why art thou inflated with anger, who art under power of another? He 
died because it was His will to die, yet He threatened not; thou knowest not when thou shalt die, and dost 
thou threaten? 


4. “We are of God.” Let us see why; see whether it be for any other thing than charity. “We are of God: he 
that knoweth God heareth us; he that is not of God heareth not us. Hereby know we the spirit of truth, 
and of error:” namely by this, that he that heareth us hath the spirit of truth; he that heareth not us, hath 
the spirit of error. Let us see what he adviseth, and let us choose rather to hear him advising in the spirit 
of truth, and not antichrists, not lovers of the world, not the world. If we are born of God, “beloved,” he 
goes on—see above from what: “We are of God: he that knoweth God heareth us; he that is not of God 
heareth not us. Hereby know we the spirit of truth, and of error:” aye, now, he makes us eagerly attentive: 
to be told that he who knows God, hears; but he who knows not, hears not; and that this is the discerning 
between the spirit of truth and the spirit of error: well then, let us see what he is about to advise; in what 
we must hear him—”Beloved, let us love one another.” Why? because a man adviseth? “Because love is of 
God.” Much hath he commended love, in that he hath said, “Is of God:” but he is going to say more; let us 
eagerly hear. At present he hath said, “Love is of God; and every one that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God. He that loveth not knoweth not God.” Why? “For God is love” [Love is God]. What more 
could be said, brethren? If nothing were said in praise of love throughout the pages of this epistle, if 
nothing whatever throughout the other pages of the Scriptures, and this one only thing were all we were 
told by the voice of the Spirit of God, “For Love is God;” nothing more ought we to require. 


5. Now see that to act against love is to act against God. Let no man say, “I sin against man when I do not 
love my brother, (mark it!) and sin against man is a thing to be taken easily; only let me not sin against 
God.” How sinnest thou not against God, when thou sinnest against love? “Love is God.” Do “we” say this? 
If we said, “Love is God,” haply some one of you might be offended and say, What hath he said? What 
meant he to say, that “Love is God”? God “gave” love, as a gift God bestowed love. “Love is of God: Love 
IS God.” Look, here have ye, brethren, the Scriptures of God: this epistle is canonical; throughout all 
nations it is recited, it is held by the authority of the whole earth, it hath edified the whole earth. Thou art 
here told by the Spirit of God, “Love is God.” Now if thou dare, go against God, and refuse to love thy 
brother! 


6. In what sense then was it said a while ago, “Love is of God;” and now, “Love IS God?” For God is Father 
and Son and Holy Ghost: the Son, God of God, the Holy Ghost, God of God; and these three, one God, not 
three Gods. If the Son be God, and the Holy Ghost God, and that person loveth in whom dwelleth the Holy 
Ghost: therefore “Love is God;” but “IS God,” because “Of God.” For thou hast both in the epistle; both, 
“Love is of God,” and, “Love is God.” Of the Father alone the Scripture hath it not to say, that He is “of 
God:” but when thou hearest that expression, “Of God,” either the Son is meant, or the Holy Ghost. 


Because while the apostle saith, “The love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit which is 
given unto us:” let us understand that He who subsisteth in love is the Holy Ghost. For it is even this Holy 
Spirit, whom the bad cannot receive, even He is that Fountain of which the Scripture saith, “Let the 
fountain of thy water be thine own, and let no stranger partake with thee.” For all who love not God, are 
strangers, are antichrists. And though they come to the churches, they cannot be numbered among the 
children of God; not to them belongeth that Fountain of life. To have baptism is possible even for a bad 
man; to have prophecy is possible even for a bad man. We find that king Saul had prophecy: he was 
persecuting holy David, yet was he filled with the spirit of prophecy, and began to prophesy. To receive the 
sacrament of the body and blood of the Lord is possible even for a bad man: for of such it is said, “He that 
eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to himself.” To have the name of Christ is 
possible even for a bad man; i.e. even a bad man can be called a Christian: as they of whom it is said, 
“They polluted the name of their God.” I say, to have all these sacraments is possible even for a bad man; 
but to have charity, and to be a bad man, is not possible. This then is the peculiar gift, this the “Fountain” 
that is singly one’s “own.” To drink of this the Spirit of God exhorteth you, to drink of Himself the Spirit of 
God exhorteth you. 


7. “In this was manifested the love of God in us.” Behold, in order that we may love God, we have 
exhortation. Could we love Him, unless He first loved us? If we were slow to love, let us not be slow to 
love in return. He first loved us; not even so do we love. He loved the unrighteous, but He did away the 
unrighteousness: He loved the unrighteous, but not unto unrighteousness did He gather them together: 
He loved the sick, but He visited them to make them whole. “Love,” then, “is God.” “In this was 
manifested the love of God in us, because that God sent His only-begotten Son into the world, that we may 
live through Him.” As the Lord Himself saith: “Greater love than this can no man have, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends:” and there was proved the love of Christ towards us, in that He died for us: 
how is the love of the Father towards us proved? In that He “sent His only Son” to die for us: so also the 
apostle Paul saith: “He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how hath He not with 
Him also freely given us all things?” Behold the Father delivered up Christ; Judas delivered Him up; does 
it not seem as if the thing done were of the same sort? Judas is “traditor,” one that delivered up, [or a 
traitor]: is God the Father that? God forbid! sayest thou. I do not say it, but the apostle saith, “He that 
spared not His own Son, but “tradidit Eum” delivered Him up for us all.” Both the Father delivered Him 
up, and He delivered up Himself. The same apostle saith: “Who loved me, and delivered Himself up for 
me.” If the Father delivered up the Son; and the Son delivered up Himself, what has Judas done? There 
was a “traditio” (delivering up) by the Father; there was a “traditio” by the Son; there was a “traditio” by 
Judas: the thing done is the same, but what is it that distinguishes the Father delivering up the Son, the 
Son delivering up Himself, and Judas the disciple delivering up his Master? This: that the Father and the 
Son did it in love, but Judas did this in treacherous betrayal. Ye see that not what the man does is the 
thing to be considered; but with what mind and will he does it. We find God the Father in the same deed in 
which we find Judas; the Father we bless, Judas we detest. Why do we bless the Father, and detest Judas? 
We bless charity, detest iniquity. How great a good was conferred upon mankind by the delivering up of 
Christ! Had Judas this in his thoughts, that therefore he delivered Him up? God had in His thoughts our 
salvation by which we were redeemed; Judas had in his thoughts the price for which he sold the Lord. The 
Son Himself had in His thoughts the price He gave for us, Judas in his the price he received to sell Him. 
The diverse intention therefore makes the things done diverse. Though the thing be one, yet if we 
measure it by the diverse intentions, we find the one a thing to be loved, the other to be condemned; the 
one we find a thing to be glorified, the other to be detested. Such is the force of charity. See that it alone 
discriminates, it alone distinguishes the doings of men. 


8. This we have said in the case where the things done are similar. In the case where they are diverse, we 
find a man by charity made fierce; and by iniquity made winningly gentle. A father beats a boy, and a boy- 
stealer caresses. If thou name the two things, blows and caresses, who would not choose the caresses, 
and decline the blows? If thou mark the persons, it is charity that beats, iniquity that caresses. See what 
we are insisting upon; that the deeds of men are only discerned by the root of charity. For many things 
may be done that have a good appearance, and yet proceed not from the root of charity. For thorns also 
have flowers: some actions truly seem rough, seem savage; howbeit they are done for discipline at the 
bidding of charity. Once for all, then, a short precept is given thee: Love, and do what thou wilt: whether 
thou hold thy peace, through love hold thy peace; whether thou cry out, through love cry out; whether 
thou correct, through love correct; whether thou spare, through love do thou spare: let the root of love be 
within, of this root can nothing spring but what is good. 


9. “In this is love—in this was manifested the love of God toward us, because that God sent his only- 
begotten Son into this world, that we may live through Him.—In this is love, not that we loved God, but 
that He loved us:” we did not love Him first: for to this end loved He us, that we may love Him: “And sent 
His Son to be the Atoner for our sins: “litatorem,” i.e. one that sacrifices. He sacrificed for our sins. Where 
did He find the sacrifice? Where did He find the victim which he would offer pure? Other He found none; 
His own self He offered. “Beloved, if God so loved us we ought also to love one another. Peter,” saith He, 
“lovest thou me?” And he said, “I love.” “Feed my sheep.” 


10. “No man hath seen God at any time:” He is a thing invisible; not with the eye but with the heart must 
He be sought. But just as if we wished to see the sun, we should purge the eye of the body; wishing to see 


God, let us purge the eye by which God can be seen. Where is this eye? Hear the Gospel: “Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” But let no man imagine God to himself according to the lust of his 
eyes. For so he makes unto himself either a huge form, or a certain incalculable magnitude which, like the 
light which he sees with the bodily eyes, he makes extend through all directions; field after field of space 
he gives it all the bigness he can; or, he represents to himself like as it were an old man of venerable form. 
None of these things do thou imagine. There is something thou mayest imagine, if thou wouldest see God; 
“God is love.” What sort of face hath love? what form hath it? what stature? what feet? what hands hath 
it? no man can say. And yet it hath feet, for these carry men to church: it hath hands; for these reach forth 
to the poor: it hath eyes; for thereby we consider the needy: “Blessed is the man,” it is said, “who 
considereth the needy and the poor.” It hath ears, of which the Lord saith, “He that hath ears to hear let 
him hear.” These are not members distinct by place, but with the understanding he that hath charity sees 
the whole at once. Inhabit, and thou shalt be inhabited; dwell, and thou shalt be dwelt in. For how say you, 
my brethren? who loves what he does not see? Now why, when charity is praised, do ye lift up your hands, 
make acclaim, praise? What have I shown you? What I produced, was it a gleam of colors? What I 
propounded, was it gold and silver? Have I dug out jewels from hid treasures? What of this sort have I 
shown to your eyes? Is my face changed while I speak? I am in the flesh; I am in the same form in which I 
came forth to you; ye are in the same form in which ye came hither: charity is praised, and ye shout 
applause. Certainly ye see nothing. But as it pleases you when ye praise, so let it please you that ye may 
keep it in your heart. For mark well what I say brethren; I exhort you all, as God enables me, unto a great 
treasure. If there were shown you a beautiful little vase, embossed, inlaid with gold, curiously wrought, 
and it charmed your eyes, and drew towards it the eager desire of your heart, and you were pleased with 
the hand of the artificer, and the weight of the silver, and the splendor of the metal; would not each one of 
you say, “O, if I had that vase!” And to no purpose ye would say it, for it would not rest with you to have it. 
Or if one should wish to have it, he might think of stealing it from another’s house. Charity is praised to 
you; if it please you, have it, possess it: no need that ye should rob any man, no need that ye should think 
of buying it; it is to be had freely, without cost. Take it, clasp it; there is nothing sweeter. If such it be 
when it is but spoken of, what must it be when one has it? 


11. If any of you perchance wish to keep charity, brethren, above all things do not imagine it to be an 
abject and sluggish thing; nor that charity is to be preserved by a sort of gentleness, nay not gentleness, 
but tameness and listlessness. Not so is it preserved. Do not imagine that thou then lovest thy servant 
when thou dost not beat him, or that thou then lovest thy son when thou givest him not discipline, or that 
thou then lovest thy neighbor when thou dost not rebuke him: this is not charity, but mere feebleness. Let 
charity be fervent to correct, to amend: but if there be good manners, let them delight thee; if bad, let 
them be amended, let them be corrected. Love not in the man his error, but the man: for the man God 
made, the error the man himself made. Love that which God made, love not that which the man himself 
made. When thou lovest that, thou takest away this: when thou esteemest that, thou amendest this. But 
even if thou be severe at any time, let it be because of love, for correction. For this cause was charity 
betokened by the Dove which descended upon the Lord. That likeness of a dove, the likeness in which 
came the Holy Ghost, by whom charity should be shed forth into us: wherefore was this? The dove hath no 
gall: yet with beak and wings she fights for her young; hers is a fierceness without bitterness. And so does 
also a father; when he chastises his son, for discipline he chastises him. As I said, the kidnapper, in order 
that he may sell, inveigles the child with bitter endearments; a father, that he may correct, does without 
gall chastise. Such be ye to all men. See here, brethren, a great lesson, a great rule: each one of you has 
children, or wishes to have; or if he has altogether determined to have no children after the flesh, at least 
spiritually he desires to have children:—what father does not correct his son? what son does not his father 
discipline? And yet he seems to be fierce with him. It is the fierceness of love, the fierceness of charity: a 
sort of fierceness without gall after the manner of the dove, not of the raven. Whence it came into my 
mind, my brethren, to tell you, that those violaters of charity are they that have made the schism: as they 
hate charity itself, so they hate also the dove. But the dove convicts them: it comes forth from heaven, the 
heavens open, and it abideth on the head of the Lord. Wherefore this? That John may hear, “This is He 
that baptizeth.” Away, ye robbers; away, ye invaders of the possession of Christ! On your own possessions, 
where ye will needs be lords, ye have dared to fix the titles of the great Owner. He recognizes His own 
titles; He vindicates to Himself His own possession. He does not cancel the titles, but enters in and takes 
possession. So in one that comes to the Catholic Church, his baptism is not cancelled, that the title of the 
commander be not cancelled: but what is done in the Catholic Church? The title is acknowledged; the 
Owner enters in under His own titles, where the robber was entering in under titles not his own. 


HOMILY VIII 


1 JOHN IV. 12-16 


“Tf we love one another, God abideth in us, and His love will be perfected in us. In this know we that we 
abide in Him, and He in us, because He hath given us of His Spirit. And we have seen and are witnesses 
that the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour ofthe world. Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son 
of God, God abideth in him, and he in God. And we have known and believed the love that God hath to us. 
God is love; and he that abideth in love abideth in God, and God abideth in him.” 


1. Love is a sweet word, but sweeter the deed. To be always speaking of it, is not in our power: for we 


have many things to do, and divers businesses draw us different ways, so that our tongue has not leisure 
to be always speaking of love: as indeed our tongue could have nothing better to do. But though we may 
not always be speaking of it, we may always keep it. Just as it is with the Alleluia which we sing at this 
present time, are we always doing this? Not one hour, I do not say for the whole space of it, do we sing 
Alleluia, but barely during a few moments of one hour, and then give ourselves to something else. Now 
Alleluia, as ye already know, means, Praise ye the Lord. He that praises God with his tongue, cannot be 
always doing this: he that by his life and conduct praises God, can be doing it always. Works of mercy, 
affections of charity, sanctity of piety, incorruptness of chastity, modesty of sobriety, these things are 
always to be practiced: whether we are in public, or at home; whether before men, or in our chamber; 
whether speaking, or holding our peace; whether occupied upon something, or free from occupation: 
these are always to be kept, because all these virtues which I have named are within. But who is sufficient 
to name them all? There is as it were the army of an emperor seated within in thy mind. For as an 
emperor by his army does what he will, so the Lord Jesus Christ, once beginning to dwell in our inner 
man, (i.e. in the mind through faith), uses these virtues as His ministers. And by these virtues which 
cannot be seen with eyes, and yet when they are named are praised—and they would not be praised 
except they were loved, not loved except they were seen; and if not loved except seen, they are seen with 
another eye, that is, with the inward beholding of the heart—by these invisible virtues, the members are 
visibly put in motion: the feet to walk, but whither? whither they are moved by the good will which as a 
soldier serves the good emperor: the hands to work; but what? that which is bidden by charity which is 
inspired within by the Holy Ghost. The members then are seen when they are put in motion; He that 
orders them within is not seen: and who He is that orders them within is known almost alone to Him that 
orders, and to him who within is ordered. 


2. For, brethren, ye heard just now when the Gospel was read, at least if ye had for it the ear not only of 
the body but also of the heart. What said it? “Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men, to 
be seen of them.” Did He mean to say this, that whatever good things we do, we should hide them from 
the eyes of men, and fear to be seen? If thou fearest spectators thou wilt not have imitators: thou oughtest 
therefore to be seen. But thou must not do it to the end thou mayest be seen. Not there should be the end 
of thy joy, not there the goal of thy rejoicing, that thou shouldest account thyself to have gotten the whole 
fruit of thy good work, when thou art seen and praised. This is nothing. Despise thyself when thou art 
praised, let Him be praised in thee who worketh by thee. Therefore do not for thine own praise work the 
good thou doest: but to the praise of Him from whom thou hast the power to do good. From thy self thou 
hast the ill doing, from God thou hast the well doing. On the other hand, see perverse men, how 
preposterous they are. What they do well, they will needs ascribe to themselves; if they do ill, they will 
needs accuse God. Reverse this distorted and preposterous proceeding, which puts the thing, as one may 
say, head downwards, which makes that undermost which is uppermost, and that upwards which is 
downwards. Dost thou want to make God undermost and thyself uppermost? Thou goest headlong, not 
elevatest thyself; for He is always above. What then? thou well, and God ill? nay rather, say this, if thou 
wouldest speak more truly, I ill, He well; and what I do well from Him is the well-doing: for from myself 
whatever I do is ill. This confession strengthens the heart, and makes a firm foundation of love. For if we 
ought to hide our good works lest they be seen of men, what becomes of that sentence of the Lord in the 
sermon which He delivered on the mount? Where He said this, there He also said a little before, “Let your 
good works shine before men.” And He did not stop there, did not there make an end, but added, “And 
glorify your Father which is in Heaven.” And what saith the apostle? “And I was unknown by face unto the 
Churches of Judea which were in Christ: but they heard only, That he which persecuted us in times past, 
now preacheth the faith which once he destroyed. And in me they glorified God.” See how he also, in 
regard that he became so widely known did not set the good in his own praise, but in the praise of God. 
And as for him, in his own person, that he was one who laid waste the Church, a persecutor, envious, 
malignant, it is himself that confesses this, not we that reproach him therewith. Paul loves to have his sins 
spoken of by us, that He may be glorified who healed such a disease. For it was the hand of the Physician 
that cut and healed the greatness of the sore. That voice from heaven prostrated the persecutor, and 
raised up the preacher; killed Saul, and quickened Paul. For Saul was the persecutor of a holy man; 
thence had this man his name, when he persecuted the Christians: afterward of Saul he became Paul. 
What does the name Paulus mean? Little. Therefore when he was Saul, he was proud, lifted up; when he 
was Paul, he was lowly, little. Thus we say, I will see thee “paulo post,” i.e. after a little while. Hear that he 
was made little: “For I am the least of the apostles; and, To me the least of all saints,” he saith in another 
place. So was he among the apostles as the hem of the garment: but the Church of the Gentiles touched it, 
as did the woman which had the flux, and was made whole. 


3. Then, brethren, this I would say, this I do say, this if I might I would not leave unsaid: Let there be in 
you now these works, now those, according to the time, according to the hours, according to the days. Are 
you always to be speaking? always to keep silence? always to be refreshing the body? always to be 
fasting? always to be giving bread to the needy? always to be clothing the naked? always to be visiting the 
sick? always to be bringing into agreement them that disagree? always to be burying the dead? No: but 
now this, now that. These things are taken in hand, and they stop: but that which as emperor commands 
all the forces within neither hath beginning nor ought to stop. Let charity within have no intermission: let 
the offices of charity be exhibited according to the time. Let “brotherly love” then, as it is written, let 
“brotherly love continue.” 


4. But perchance it will have struck some of you all along, while we have been expounding to you this 
epistle of blessed John, why it is only “brotherly” love that he so emphatically commends. “He that loveth 
his brother,” saith he: and, “a commandment is given us that we love one another.” Again and again it is of 
brotherly love that he speaks: but the love of God, i.e. the love with which we ought to love God, he has 
not so constantly named; howbeit, he has not altogether left it unspoken. But concerning love of an 
enemy, almost throughout the epistle, he has said nothing. Although he vehemently preaches up and 
commends charity to us, he does not tell us to love our enemies, but tells us to love our brethren. But just 
now, when the Gospel was read, we heard, “For if ye love them that love you, what reward shall ye have? 
Do not even the publicans this?” How is it then that John the apostle, as the thing of great concern to us in 
order to a certain perfection, commends brotherly love; whereas the Lord saith it is not enough that we 
love our brethren, but that we ought to extend that love so that we may reach even to enemies? He that 
reaches even unto enemies does not overleap the brethren. It must needs, like fire, first seize upon what 
is nearest, and so extend to what is further off. A brother is nearer to thee than any chance person. Again, 
that person has more hold upon thee whom thou knowest not, who yet is not against thee, than an enemy 
who is also against thee. Extend thy love to them that are nearest, yet do not call this an extending: for it 
is almost loving thyself, to love them that are close to thee. Extend it to the unknown, who have done thee 
no ill. Pass even them: reach on to love thine enemies. This at least the Lord commands. Why has the 
apostle here said nothing about loving an enemy. 


5. All love, whether that which is called carnal, which is wont to be called not “dilectio” but “amor:” (for 
the word “dilectio” is wont to be used of better objects, and to be understood of better objects:) yet all 
love, dear brethren, hath in it a wishing well to those who are loved. For we ought not so to love, nor are 
we able so to love, (whether “diligere” or “amare:” for this latter word the Lord used when He said, 
“Petra, amas me?” “Peter, lovest thou me?”) we ought not so to love men, as we hear gluttons say, I love 
thrushes. Thou askest why he loves them? That he may kill, that he may consume. He says he loves, and to 
this end loves he them, that they may cease to be; to this end loves he them, that he may make away with 
them. And whatever we love in the way of food, to this end love we it, that it may be consumed and we 
recruited. Are men to be so loved as to be consumed? But there is a certain friendliness of well wishing, 
by which we desire at some time or other to do good to those whom we love. How if there be no good that 
we can do? The benevolence, the wishing well, of itself sufficeth him that loves. For we ought not to wish 
men to be wretched, that we may be enabled to practise works of mercy. Thou givest bread to the hungry: 
but better it were that none hungered, and thou hadst none to give to. Thou clothest the naked: oh that all 
were clothed, and this need existed not! Thou buriest the dead: oh that it were come at last, that life 
where none shall die! Thou reconcilest the quarrelling: oh that it were here at last, that eternal peace of 
Jerusalem, where none shall disagree! For all these are offices done to necessities. Take away the 
wretched; there will be an end to works of mercy. The works of mercy will be at an end: shall the ardor of 
charity be quenched? With a truer touch of love thou lovest the happy man, to whom there is no good 
office thou canst do; purer will that love be, and far more unalloyed. For if thou have done a kindness to 
the wretched, perchance thou desirest to lift up thyself over against him, and wishest him to be subject to 
thee, who hast done the kindness to him. He was in need, thou didst bestow; thou seemest to thyself 
greater because thou didst bestow, than he upon whom it was bestowed. Wish him thine equal, that ye 
both may be under the One Lord, on whom nothing can be bestowed. 


6. For in this the proud soul has passed bounds, and, in a manner, become avaricious. For, “The root of all 
evils is avarice;” and again it is said, “The beginning of all sin is pride.” And we ask, it may be, how these 
two sentences agree: “The root of all evils is avarice;” and, “The beginning of all sin is pride.” If pride is 
the beginning of all sin, then is pride the root of all evils. Now certainly, “the root of all evils is avarice.” 
We find that in pride there is also avarice, (or grasping;) for man has passed bounds: and what is it to be 
avaricious to go beyond that which sufficeth. Adam fell by pride: “the beginning of all sin is pride,” saith 
it: did he fall by grasping? What more grasping, than he whom God could not suffice? In fact, my 
brethren, we read how man was made after the image and likeness of God: and what said God of him? 
“And let him have power over the fishes of the sea, and over the fowl of the heaven, and over all cattle 
which move upon the earth.” Said He, Have power over men? “Have power,” saith He: He hath given him 
natural power: “have power” over what? “over the fishes of the sea, the fowl of the heaven, and all moving 
things which move upon the earth.” Why is this power over these things a natural power? Because man 
hath the power from this; that he was made after the image of God. And in what was he made after God’s 
image? In the intellect, in the mind, in the inner man; in that he understands truth, distinguishes between 
right and wrong, knows by whom he was made, is able to understand his Creator, to praise his Creator: he 
hath this intelligence, who hath prudence. Therefore when many by evil lusts wore out in themselves the 
image of God, and by perversity of their manners extinguished the very flame, so to say, of intelligence, 
the Scripture cried aloud to them, “Become not ye as the horse and mule which have no understanding.” 
That is to say, I have set thee above the horse and mule; thee, I made after mine image, I have given thee 
power over these. Why? Because they have not the rational mind: but thou by the rational mind art 
capable of truth, understandest what is above thee: be subject to Him that is above thee, and beneath 
thee shall those things be over which thou was set. But because by sin man deserted Him whom he ought 
to be under, he is made subject to the things which he ought to be above. 


7. Mark what I say: God, man, beasts: to wit, above thee, God; beneath thee, the beasts. Acknowledge 
Him that is above thee, that those that are beneath thee may acknowledge thee. Thus, because Daniel 


acknowledged God above him, the lions acknowledged him above them. But if thou acknowledge not Him 
that is above thee, thou despisest thy superior, thou becomest subject to thine inferior. Accordingly, how 
was the pride of the Egyptians quelled? By the means of frogs and flies. God might have sent lions: but a 
great man may be scared by a lion. The prouder they were, the more by the means of things contemptible 
and feeble was their wicked neck broken. But Daniel, lions acknowledge, because he was subject to God. 
What the martyrs who were cast to the wild beasts to fight with them, and were torn by the teeth of 
savage creatures, were they not under God? or were those three men servants of God, and the Maccabees 
not servants of God? The fire acknowledged as God’s servants the three men, whom it burned not, neither 
hurt their garments; and did it not acknowledge the Maccabees? It acknowledged the Maccabees; it did, 
my brethren, acknowledge them also. But there was need of a scourge, by the Lord’s permission: He hath 
said in Scripture, “He scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” For think ye, my brethren, the iron would 
have pierced into the vitals of the Lord unless He had permitted it, or that He would have hung fastened 
to the tree, unless it had been His will? Did not His own creature acknowledge Him? Or did He set an 
ensample of patience to His faithful ones? Ye see then, God delivered some visibly, some He delivered not 
visibly: yet all He spiritually delivered, spiritually deserted none. Visibly He seemed to have deserted 
some, some He seemed to have rescued. Therefore rescued He some, that thou mayest not think that He 
had not power to rescue. He has given proof that He has the power, to the end that where he doth it not, 
thou mayest understand a more secret will, not surmise difficulty of doing. But what, brethren? When we 
shall have come out of all these snares of mortality, when the times of temptation shall have passed away, 
when the river of this world shall have fleeted by, and we shall have received again that “first robe,” that 
immortality which by sinning we have lost, “when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption,” that is, 
this flesh shall have put on incorruption, “and this mortal shall have put on immortality;” the now 
perfected sons of God, in whom is no more need to be tempted, neither to be scourged, shall all creatures 
acknowledge: subjected to us shall all things be, if we here be subjected to God. 


8. So then ought the Christian to be, that he glory not over other “men.” For God hath given it thee to be 
over the beasts, i.e. to be better than the beasts. This hast thou by nature; thou shalt always be better 
than a beast. If thou wish to be better than another man, thou wilt begrudge him when thou shalt see him 
to be thine equal. Thou oughtest to wish all men to be thine equals; and if by wisdom thou surpass any, 
thou oughtest to wish that he also may be wise. As long as he is slow, he learns from thee; as long as he is 
untaught, he hath need of thee; and thou art seen to be the teacher, he the learner; therefore thou 
seemest to be the superior, because thou art the teacher; he the inferior, because the learner. Except thou 
wish him thine equal, thou wishest to have him always a learner. But if thou wish to have him always a 
learner, thou wilt be an envious teacher. If an envious teacher, how wilt thou be a teacher? I pray thee, do 
not teach him thine enviousness. Hear the apostle speaking of the bowels of charity: “I would that all were 
even as I.” In what sense did he wish all to be his equals? In this was he superior to all, that by charity he 
wished all to be his equals. I say then, man has past bounds; he would needs be greedy of more than his 
due, would be above men, he that was made above the beasts: and this is pride. 


9. And see what great works pride does. Lay it up in your hearts, how much alike, how much as it were 
upon a par, are the works it doeth, and the works of charity. Charity feeds the hungry, and so does pride: 
charity, that God may be praised; pride, that itself may be praised. Charity clothes the naked, so does 
pride: charity fasts, so does pride: charity buries the dead, so does pride. All good works which charity 
wishes to do, and does; pride, on the other hand, drives at the same, and, so to say, keeps her horses up to 
the mark. But charity is between her and it, and leaves not place for ill-driven pride; not ill-driving, but ill- 
driven. Woe to the man whose charioteer is pride, for he must needs go headlong! But that, in the good 
that is done, it may not be pride that sets us on, who knows? who sees it? where is it? the works we see: 
mercy feeds, pride also feeds; mercy takes in the stranger, pride also takes in the stranger; mercy 
intercedes for the poor, pride also intercedes. How is this? In the works we see no difference. I dare to say 
somewhat, but not I; Paul hath said it: charity dies, that is, a man having charity confesses the name of 
Christ, suffers martyrdom: pride also confesses, suffers also martyrdom. The one hath charity, the other 
hath not charity. But let him that hath not charity hear from the apostle: “If I distribute all my goods to the 
poor, and if I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” So then the divine 
Scripture calls us off from the display of the face outwardly to that which is within; from this surface 
which is vaunted before men, it calls us off to that which is within. Return to thy own conscience, question 
it. Do not consider what blossoms outwardly, but what root there is in the ground. Is lust rooted there? A 
show there may be of good deeds, truly good works there cannot be. Is charity rooted there? Have no 
fear: nothing evil can come of that. The proud caresses, love is severe. The one clothes, the other smites. 
For the one clothes in order to please men, the other smites in order to correct by discipline. More 
accepted is the blow of charity than the alms of pride. Come then within, brethren; and in all things, 
whatsoever ye do, look unto God your witness. See, if He seeth, with what mind ye do it. If your heart 
accuse you not that ye do it for the sake of display, it is well: fear ye not. But when ye do good, fear not 
lest another see you. Fear thou lest thou do it to the end that thou mayest be praised: let the other see it, 
that God may be praised. For if thou hidest it from the eyes of man, thou hidest it from the imitation of 
man, thou withdrawest from God His praise. Two are there to whom thou doest the alms: two hunger; one 
for bread, the other for righteousness. Between these two famishing souls:—as it is written, “Blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled:’—between these two famishing 
persons thou the doer of the good work art set; if charity does the work by occasion of the one, therein it 
hath pity on both, it would succor both. For the one craves what he may eat, the other craves what he may 


imitate. Thou feedest the one, give thyself as a pattern to the other; so hast thou given alms to both: the 
one thou hast caused to thank thee for killing his hunger, the other thou hast made to imitate thee by 
setting him an example. 


10. Shew mercy then, as men of merciful hearts; because in loving enemies also, ye love brethren. Think 
not that John has given no precept concerning love of our enemy, because he has not ceased to speak of 
brotherly love. Ye love brethren. “How,” sayest thou, “do we love brethren?” I ask wherefore thou lovest 
an enemy. Wherefore dost thou love him? That he may be whole in this life? what if it be not expedient for 
him? That he may be rich? what if by his very riches he shall be blinded? That he may marry a wife? what 
if he shall have a bitter life of it? That he may have children? what if they shall be bad? Uncertain 
therefore are these things which thou seemest to wish for thine enemy, in that thou lovest him; they are 
uncertain. Wish for him that he may have with thee eternal life; wish for him that he may be thy brother: 
when thou lovest him, thou lovest a brother. For thou lovest in him not what he is, but what thou wishest 
that he may be. I once said to you, my beloved, if I mistake not: There is a log of timber lying in sight; a 
good workman has seen the log, not yet planed, just as it was hewn from the forest, he has taken a liking 
to it, he would make something out of it. For indeed he did not love it to this end that it should always 
remain thus. In his art he has seen what it shall be, not in his liking what it is; and his liking is for the 
thing he will make of it, not for the thing it is. So God loved us sinners. We say that God loved sinners: for 
He saith, “They that are whole need not the Physician, but they that are sick.” Did He love us sinners to 
the end we should still remain sinners? As timber from the wood our Carpenter saw us, and had in His 
thoughts the building He would make thereof, not the unwrought timber that it was. So too thou seest 
thine enemy striving against thee, raging, biting with words, exasperating with contumelies, harassing 
with hatred: thou hast regard to this in him, that he is a man. Thou seest all these things that are against 
thee, that they were done by man; and thou seest in him that he was made by God. Now that he was made 
man, was God’s doing: but that he hates thee, is his doing; that he has ill-will at thee, is his doing. And 
what sayest thou in thy mind? Lord, be merciful to him, forgive him his sins, strike terror into him, change 
him. Thou lovest not in him what he is, but what thou wishest him to be. Consequently, when thou lovest 
an enemy, thou lovest a brother. Wherefore, perfect love is the loving an enemy: which perfect love is in 
brotherly love. And let no man say that John the apostle has admonished us somewhat less, and the Lord 
Christ somewhat more. John has admonished us to love the brethren; Christ has admonished us to love 
even enemies. Mark to what end Christ hath bidden thee to love thine enemies. That they may remain 
always enemies? If He bade it for this end, that they should remain enemies, thou hatest, not lovest. Mark 
how He Himself loved, i.e. because He would not that they should be still the persecutors they were, He 
said, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” Whom He willed to be forgiven, them He 
willed to be changed: whom He willed to be changed, of enemies He deigned to make brethren, and did in 
truth make them so. He was killed, was buried, rose again, ascended into heaven: sent the Holy Ghost to 
His disciples: they began with boldness to preach His name, they did miracles in the name of Him that 
was crucified and slain: those slayers of the Lord saw them; and they who in rage had shed His blood, by 
believing drank it. 


11. These things have I said, brethren, and somewhat at length: yet because charity was to be more 
earnestly commended to you, beloved, in this way was it to be commended. For if there be no charity in 
you, we have said nothing. But if it be in you, we have as it were cast oil upon the flames. And in whom it 
was not, perchance by words it hath been kindled. In one; that which was there hath grown; in another, 
that hath begun to be, which was not. To this end therefore have we said these things, that ye be not slow 
to love your enemies. Does any man rage against thee? he rages, pray thou; he hates, pity thou. It is the 
fever of his soul that hates thee: he will be whole, and will thank thee. How do physicians love them that 
are sick? Is it the sick that they love? If they love them as sick, they wish them to be always sick. To this 
end love they the sick; not that they should still be sick, but that from being sick they should be made 
whole. And how much have they very often to suffer from the frenzied! What contumelious language! Very 
often they are even struck by them. He attacks the fever, forgives the man. And what shall I say, brethren? 
does he love his enemy? Nay, he hates his enemy, the disease; for it is this that he hates, and loves the 
man by whom he is struck: he hates the fever. For by whom or by what is he struck? by the disease, by the 
sickness, by the fever. He takes away that which strives against him, that there may remain that from 
which he shall have thanks. So do thou. If thine enemy hate thee, and unjustly hate thee; know that the 
lust of the world reigns in him, therefore he hates thee. If thou also hate him, thou on the other hand 
renderest evil for evil. What does it, to render evil for evil? I wept for one sick man who hated thee; now 
bewail I thee, if thou also hatest. But he attacks thy property; he takes from thee I know not what things 
which thou hast on earth: therefore hatest thou him, because he puts thee to straits on earth. Be not thou 
straitened, remove thee to heaven above; there shalt thou have thine heart where there is wide room, so 
that thou mayest not be straitened in the hope of life eternal. Consider what the things are that he takes 
from thee: not even them would he take from thee, but by permission of Him who “scourgeth every son 
whom He receiveth.” He, this same enemy of thine, is in a manner the instrument in the hands of God, by 
which thou mayest be healed. If God knows it to be good for thee that he should despoil thee, He permits 
him; if He knows it to be good for thee that thou shouldest receive blows, He permits him to smite thee: 
by the means of Him He careth for thee: wish thou that he may be made whole. 


12. “No man hath seen God at any time.” See, beloved: “If we love one another, God will dwell in us, and 
His love will be perfected in us.” Begin to love; thou shalt be perfected. Hast thou begun to love? God has 


begun to dwell in thee: love Him that has begun to dwell in thee, that by more perfect indwelling He may 
make thee perfect. “In this we know that we dwell in Him and He in us, because He hath given us of His 
Spirit.” It is well: thanks be to God! We come to know that He dwelleth in us. And whence come we to 
know this very thing, to wit, that we do know that He dwelleth in us? Because John himself has said this: 
“Because He hath given us of His Spirit.” Whence know we that He hath given us of His Spirit? This very 
thing, that He hath given thee of His Spirit, whence comest thou to know it? Ask thine own bowels: if they 
are full of charity, thou hast the Spirit of God. Whence know we that by this thou knowest that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in thee? “Because the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit which is 
given unto us.” 


13. “And we have seen, and are witnesses, that God hath sent His Son to be the Saviour of the world.” Set 
your minds at rest, ye that are sick: such a Physician is come, and do ye despair? Great were the diseases, 
incurable were the wounds, desperate was the sickness. Dost thou note the greatness of thine ill, and not 
note the omnipotence of the Physician? Thou art desperate, but He is omnipotent; Whose witnesses are 
these that first were healed, and that announce the Physician: yet even they are made whole in hope 
rather than in the reality. For so saith the apostle: “For by hope we are saved.” We have begun therefore 
to be made whole in faith: but our wholeness shall be perfected “when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality.” This is hope, not the reality. But he that 
rejoiceth in hope shall hold the reality also: whereas he that hath not the hope, shall not be able to attain 
unto the reality. 


14. “Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him and he in God.” Now we 
may say it in not many words; “Whosoever shall confess;” not in word but in deed, not with tongue but 
with the life. For many confess in words, but in deeds deny: “And we have known and believed the love 
which God hath in us.” And again, by what hast thou come to know this? “Love is God.” He hath already 
said it above, behold he saith it again. Love could not be more exceedingly commended to thee than that it 
should be called God. Haply thou wast ready to despise a gift of God. And dost thou despise God? “Love is 
God: and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God dwelleth in him.” Each mutually inhabiteth the 
other; He that holdeth, and he that is holden. Thou dwellest in God, but that thou mayest be holden: God 
inhabiteth thee, but that He may hold thee, lest thou fall. Lest haply thou imagine that thou becomest an 
house of God in such sort as thine house supports thy flesh: if the house in which thou art withdraw itself 
from under thee, thou fallest; but if thou withdraw thyself, God falleth not. When thou forsakest Him, He 
is none the less; when thou hast returned unto Him, He is none the greater. Thou art healed, on Him thou 
wilt bestow nothing; thou art made clean, thou art new-made, thou art set right: He is a medicine to the 
unhealthy, is a rule for the crooked, is light for the bedarkened, is an habitation for the deserted. All 
therefore is conferred on thee: see thou imagine not that ought is conferred upon God by thy coming unto 
Him: no, not so much as a slave. Shall God, forsooth, not have servants if thou like not, if all like not? God 
needs not the servants, but the servants need God: therefore saith the Psalm, “I have said unto the Lord, 
thou art my God.” He is the true Lord. And what saith it? “For of my goods Thou hast no need.” Thou 
needest the good thou hast by thy servant. Thy servant needeth the good he hath by thee, that thou 
mayest feed him; thou also needest the good thou hast by thy servant, that he may help thee. Thou canst 
not draw water for thyself, canst not cook for thyself, canst not run before thy horse, canst not tend thy 
beast. Thou seest that thou needest the good thou hast by thy servant, thou needest his attendance. 
Therefore thou art not a true lord, while thou hast need of an inferior. He is the true Lord, who seeks 
nothing from us; and woe to us if we seek not Him! He seeks nothing from us: yet He sought us, when we 
sought not Him. One sheep had strayed; He found it, He brought it back on His shoulders rejoicing. And 
was the sheep necessary for the Shepherd, and not rather the Shepherd necessary for the sheep?—The 
more I love to speak of charity, the less willing am I that this epistle should be finished. None is more 
ardent in the commending of charity. Nothing more sweet is preached to you, nothing more wholesome 
drunk by you: but only thus if by godly living ye confirm in you the gift of God. Be not ungrateful for His so 
great grace, who, though He had one Only Son, would not that He should be alone a Son; but, that He 
might have brethren, adopted unto Him those who should with Him possess life eternal. 


HOMILY Ix 


1 JOHN IV. 17-21 


“Herein is love made perfect in us, that we may have boldness in the day of judgment: because as He is, 
so are we in this world. There is no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fear: because fear hath 
torment. He that feareth is not made perfect in love. Let us love Him, because He first loved us. If a man 
say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar: for he that loveth not his brother whom he seeth, how 
can he love God whom he seeth not? And this commandment have we from Him, That he who loveth God 
love his brother also.” 


1. Ye remember, beloved, that of the epistles of John the apostle the last past remains to be handled by us 
and expounded to you, as the Lord vouchsafes. Of this debt then we are mindful: and ye ought to be 
mindful of your claim. For indeed this same charity, which in this epistle is chiefly and almost alone 
commended, at once maketh us most faithful in paying our debts, and you most sweet in exacting your 
rights. I have said, most sweet in exacting, because where charity is not, he that exacts is bitter: but 


where charity is, both he that exacts is sweet, and he of whom it is exacted, although he undertakes some 
labor, yet charity makes the very labor to be almost no labor, and light. Do we not see how, even in dumb 
and irrational animals, where the love is not spiritual but carnal and natural, with great affection the 
mother yields herself to her young ones when they will have the milk which is their right: and however 
impetuously the suckling rushes at the teats, yet that is better for the mother than that it should not suck 
nor exact that which of love is due? Often we see great calves driving their heads at the cow’s udders with 
a force that almost lifts up the mother’s body, yet does she not kick them off; nay, if the young one be not 
there to suck, the lowing of the dam calls for it to come to the teats. If then there be in us that spiritual 
charity of which the apostle saith, “I became small in the midst of you even as a nurse cherishing her 
young ones;” we love you the more when ye are exacting. We like not the sluggish, because for the 
languid ones we are afraid. We have been obliged, however, to intermit the continuous reading of this 
epistle, because of certain stated lessons coming between, which must needs be read on their holy days, 
and the same preached upon. Let us now come back to the order which was interrupted; and what 
remains, holy brethren, receive ye with all attention. I know not whether charity could be more 
magnificently commended to us, than that it should be said, “Charity is God.” Brief praise, yet mighty 
praise: brief in utterance, mighty in meaning! How soon is it said, “Love is God!” This also is short: if thou 
count it, it is one: if thou weigh it, how great is it! “Love is God, and he that dwelleth,” saith he, “in love, 
dwelleth in God, and God dwelleth in him.” Let God be thy house, and be thou an house of God; dwell in 
God, and let God dwell in thee. God dwelleth in thee, that He may hold thee: thou dwellest in God, that 
thou mayest not fall; for thus saith the apostle of this same charity, “Charity never falleth.” How should He 
fall whom God holdeth? 


2. “Herein is our love made perfect in us that we may have boldness in the day of judgment: because as 
He is, so are we in this world.” He tells how each may prove himself, what progress charity has made in 
him or rather what progress he has made in charity. For if charity is God, God is capable neither of 
proficiency nor of deficiency: that charity is said to be making proficiency in thee, means only that thou 
makest proficiency in it. Ask therefore what proficiency thou hast made in charity, and what thine heart 
will answer thee, that thou mayest know the measure of thy profiting. For he has promised to show us in 
what we may know Him, and hath said, “In this is love made perfect in us.” Ask, in what? “That we have 
boldness in the day of judgment.” Whoso hath boldness in the day of judgment, in that man is charity 
made perfect. What is it to have boldness in the day of judgment? Not to fear lest the day of judgment 
should come. There are men who do not believe in a day of judgment; these cannot have boldness in a day 
which they do not believe will come. Let us pass these: may God awaken them, that they may live; why 
speak we of the dead? They do not believe that there will be a day of judgment; they neither fear nor 
desire what they do not believe. Some man has begun to believe in a day of judgment: if he has begun to 
believe, he has also begun to fear. But because he fears as yet, because he hath not yet boldness in the 
day of judgment, not yet is charity in that man made perfect. But for all that, is one to despair? In whom 
thou seest the beginning, why despairest thou of the end? What beginning do I see? (sayest thou.) That 
very fear. Hear the Scripture: “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” Well then, he has begun 
to fear the day of judgment: by fearing let him correct himself, let him watch against his enemies, i.e. his 
sins; let him begin to come to life again inwardly, and to mortify his members which are upon the earth, as 
the apostle saith, “Mortify your members which are upon the earth.” By the members upon earth he 
means spiritual wickedness: for he goes on to expound it, “Covetousness, uncleanness,” and the rest 
which he there follows out. Now in proportion as this man who has begun to fear the day of judgment, 
mortifies his members which are upon the earth, in that proportion the heavenly members rise up and are 
strengthened. But the heavenly members are all good works. As the heavenly members rise up, he begins 
to desire that which once he feared. Once he feared lest Christ should come and find in him the impious 
whom He must condemn; now he longs for Him to come, because He shall find the pious man whom He 
may crown. Having now begun to desire Christ’s coming, the chaste soul which desires the embrace of 
the Bridegroom renounces the adulterer, becomes a virgin within by faith, hope, and charity. Now hath 
the man boldness in the day of judgment: he fights not against himself when he prays, “Thy kingdom 
come.” For he that fears lest the kingdom of God should come, fears lest his prayer be heard. How can he 
be said to pray, who fears lest his prayer be heard? But he that prays with boldness of charity, wishes now 
that He may come. Of this same desire said one in the Psalm, “And thou, Lord, how long? Turn, Lord, and 
deliver my soul.” He groaned at being so put off. For there are men who with patience submit to die; but 
there are some perfect who with patience endure to live. What do I mean? When a person still desires this 
life, that person, when the day of death comes, patiently endures death: he struggles against himself that 
he may follow the will of God, and in his mind desires that which God chooseth, not what man’s will 
chooseth: from desire of the present life there comes a reluctance against death, but yet he takes to him 
patience and fortitude, that he may with an even mind meet death; he dies patiently. But when a man 
desires, as the apostle saith, “to be dissolved and to be with Christ,” that person, not patiently dies, but 
patiently lives, delightedly dies. See the apostle patiently living, i.e. how with patience he here, not loves 
life, but endures it. “To be dissolved,” saith he, “and to be with Christ, is far better: but to continue in the 
flesh is necessary for your sakes.” Therefore, brethren, do your endeavor, settle it inwardly with 
yourselves to make this your concern, that ye may desire the day of judgment. No otherwise is charity 
proved to be perfect, but only when one has begun to desire that day. But that man desires it, who hath 
boldness in it, whose conscience feels no alarm in perfect and sincere charity. 


3. “In this is His love perfected in us, that we may have boldness in the day of judgment.” Why shall we 


have boldness? “Because as He is are we also in this world.” Thou hast heard the ground of thy boldness: 
“Because as He is,” saith the apostle, “are we also in this world.” Does he not seem to have said 
something impossible? For is it possible for man to be as God? I have already expounded to you that “as” 
is not always said of equality, but is said of a certain resemblance. For how sayest thou, As I have ears, so 
has my image? Is it quite so? and yet thou sayest “so, as.” If then we were made after God’s image, why 
are we not so as God? Not unto equality, but relatively to our measure. Whence then are we given 
boldness in the day of judgment? “Because as He is, are we also in this world.” We must refer this to the 
same charity, and understand what is meant. The Lord in the Gospel saith, “If ye love them that love you, 
what reward shall ye have? do not the publicans this?” Then what would He have us do? “But I say unto 
you, Love your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you.” If then He bids us love our enemies, 
whence brings He an example to set before us? From God Himself: for He saith, “That ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in heaven.” How doth God this? He loveth His enemies, “Who maketh His 
sun to rise upon the good and the bad, and raineth upon the just and the unjust.” If this then be the 
perfection unto which God inviteth us, that we love our enemies as He loved His; this is our boldness in 
the day of judgment, that “as He is, so are we also in this world:” because, as He loveth His enemies in 
making His sun to rise upon good and bad, and in sending rain upon the just and unjust, so we, since we 
cannot bestow upon them sun and rain, bestow upon them our tears when we pray for them. 


4. Now therefore concerning this same boldness, let us see what he says. Whence do we understand that 
charity is perfect? “There is no fear in charity.” Then what say we of him that has begun to fear the day of 
judgment? If charity in him were perfect, he would not fear. For perfect charity would make perfect 
righteousness, and he would have nothing to fear: nay rather he would have something to desire; that 
iniquity may pass away, and God’s kingdom come. So then, “there is no fear in charity.” But in what 
charity? Not in charity begun: in what then? “But perfect charity,” saith he, “casteth out fear.” Then let 
fear make the beginning, because “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” Fear, so to Say, 
prepares a place for charity. But when once charity has begun to inhabit, the fear which prepared the 
place for it is cast out. For in proportion as this increases, that decreases: and the more this comes to be 
within, is the fear cast out. Greater charity, less fear; less charity, greater fear. But if no fear, there is no 
way for charity to come in. As we see in sewing, the thread is introduced by means of the bristle; the 
bristle first enters, but except it come out the thread does not come into its place: so fear first occupies 
the mind, but the fear does not remain there, because it enters only in order to introduce charity. When 
once there is the sense of security in the mind, what joy have we both in this world and in the world to 
come! Even in this world, who shall hurt us, being full of charity? See how the apostle exults concerning 
this very charity: “Who shall separate us from the charity of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword?” And Peter saith: “And who is he that will harm 
you, if ye be followers of that which is good?—There is no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fear: 
because fear hath torment.” The consciousness of sins torments the heart: justification has not yet taken 
place. There is that in it which itches, which pricks. Accordingly in the Psalm what saith he concerning 
this same perfection of righteousness? “Thou hast turned for me my mourning into joy: Thou hast put off 
my sackcloth, and girded me with gladness; to the end that my glory may sing to thee, and that I be not 
pricked.” What is this, “That I be not pricked?” That there be not that which shall goad my conscience. 
Fear doth goad: but fear not thou: charity enters in, and she heals the wound that fear inflicts. The fear of 
God so wounds as doth the leech’s knife; it takes away the rottenness, and seems to make the wound 
greater. Behold, when the rottenness was in the body, the wound was less, but perilous: then comes the 
knife; the wound smarted less than it smarts now while the leech is cutting it. It smarts more while he is 
operating upon it than it would if it were not operated upon; it smarts more under the healing operation, 
but only that it may never smart when the healing is effected. Then let fear occupy thine heart, that it may 
bring in charity; let the cicatrice succeed to the leech’s knife. He is such an Healer, that the cicatrices do 
not even appear: only do thou put thyself under His hand. For if thou be without fear, thou canst not be 
justified. It is a sentence pronounced by the Scriptures; “For he that is without fear, cannot be justified.” 
Needs then must fear first enter in, that by it charity may come. Fear is the healing operation: charity, the 
sound condition. “But he that feareth is not made perfect in love.” Why? “Because fear hath torment;” just 
as the cutting of the surgeon’s knife hath torment. 


5. But there is another sentence, which seems contrary to this if it have not one that understands. Namely, 
it is said in a certain place of the Psalms, “The fear of the Lord is chaste, enduring forever.” He shows us 
an eternal fear, but a chaste. But if he there shows us an eternal fear, does this epistle perchance 
contradict him, when it saith, “There is no fear in love, but perfect love casteth out fear?” Let us 
interrogate both utterances of God. One is the Spirit, though the books two, though the mouths two, 
though the tongues two. For this is said by the mouth of John, that by the mouth of David: but think not 
that the Spirit is more than one. If one breath fills two pipes [of the double-flute], cannot one Spirit fill two 
hearts, move two tongues? But if two pipes filled by one breathing sound in unison, can two tongues filled 
with the Spirit or Breathing of God make a dissonance? There is then an unison there, there is a harmony, 
only it requires one that can hear. Behold, this Spirit of God hath breathed into and filled two hearts, hath 
moved two tongues: and we have heard from the one tongue, “There is no fear in love; but perfect love 
casteth out fear;” we have heard from the other, “The fear of the Lord is chaste, enduring for ever.” How 
is this? The notes seem to jar. Not so: rouse thine ears: mark the melody. It is not without cause that in the 
one place there is added that word, chaste, in the other it is not added: but because there is one fear 
which is called chaste, and there is another fear which is not called chaste. Let us mark the difference 


between these two fears, and so understand the harmony of the flutes. How are we to understand, or how 
to distinguish? Mark, my beloved. There are men who fear God, lest they be cast into hell, lest haply they 
burn with the devil in everlasting fire. This is the fear which introduces charity: but it comes that it may 
depart. For if thou as yet fearest God because of punishments, not yet dost thou love Him whom thou in 
such sort fearest. Thou dost not desire the good things, but art afraid of the evil things. Yet because thou 
art afraid of the evil things, thou correctest thyself and beginnest to desire the good things. When once 
thou hast begun to desire the good, there shall be in thee the chaste fear. What is the chaste fear? The 
fear lest thou lose the good things themselves. Mark! It is one thing to fear God lest He cast thee into hell 
with the devil, and another thing to fear God lest He forsake thee. The fear by which thou fearest lest thou 
be cast into hell with the devil, is not yet chaste; for it comes not from the love of God, but from the fear of 
punishment: but when thou fearest God lest His presence forsake thee, thou embracest Him, thou longest 
to enjoy God Himself. 


6. One cannot better explain the difference between these two fears, the one which charity casteth out, 
the other chaste, which endureth for ever, than by putting the case of two married women, one of whom, 
you may suppose, is willing to commit adultery, delights in wickedness, only fears lest she be condemned 
by her husband. She fears her husband: but because she yet loves wickedness, that is the reason why she 
fears her husband. To this woman, the presence of her husband is not grateful but burdensome; and if it 
chance she live wickedly, she fears her husband, lest he should come. Such are they that fear the coming 
of the day of judgment. Put the case that the other loves her husband, that she feels that she owes him 
chaste embraces, that she stains herself with no uncleanness of adultery; she wishes for the presence of 
her husband. And how are these two fears distinguished? The one woman fears, the other also fears. 
Question them: they seem to make one answer: question the one, Dost thou fear thine husband? she 
answers, I do. Question the other, whether she fears her husband; she answers, I do fear him. The voice is 
one, the mind diverse. Now then let them be questioned, Why? The one saith, I fear my husband, lest he 
should come: the other saith, I fear my husband, lest he depart from me. The one saith, I fear to be 
condemned: the other, I fear to be forsaken. Let the like have place in the mind of Christians, and thou 
findest a fear which love casteth out, and another fear, chaste, enduring for ever. 


7. Let us speak then first to these who fear God, just in the manner of that woman who delights in 
wickedness; namely, she fears her husband lest he condemn her; to such let us first speak. O soul, which 
fearest God lest He condemn thee, just as the woman fears, who delights in wickedness: fears her 
husband, lest she be condemned by her husband: as thou art displeased at this woman, so be displeased 
at thyself. If perchance thou hast a wife, wouldest thou have thy wife fear thee thus, that she be not 
condemned by thee? that delighting in wickedness, she should be repressed only by the weight of the fear 
of thee, not by the condemnation of her iniquity? Thou wouldest have her chaste, that she may love thee, 
not that she may fear thee. Show thyself such to God, as thou wouldest have thy wife be to thee. And if 
thou hast not yet a wife, and wishest to have one, thou wouldest have her such. And yet what are we 
saying, brethren? That woman, whose fear of her husband is to be condemned by her husband, perhaps 
does not commit adultery, lest by some means or other it come to her husband’s knowledge, and he 
deprive her of this temporal light of life: now the husband can be deceived and kept in ignorance; for he is 
but human, as she is who can deceive him. She fears him, from whose eyes she can be hid: and dost thou 
not fear the face ever upon thee of thine Husband? “The countenance of the Lord is against them that do 
evil.” She catches at her husband’s absence, and haply is incited by the delight of adultery; and yet she 
saith to herself, I will not do it: he indeed is absent, but it is hard to keep it from coming in some way to 
his knowledge. She restrains herself, lest it come to the knowledge of a mortal man, one who, it is also 
possible, may never know it, who, it is also possible, may be deceived, so that he shall esteem a bad 
woman to be good, esteem her to be chaste who is an adulteress: and dost thou not fear the eyes of Him 
whom no man can deceive? thou not fear the presence of Him who cannot be turned away from thee? Pray 
God to look upon thee, and to turn His face away from thy sins; “Turn away Thy face from my sins.” But 
whereby dost thou merit that He should turn away His face from thy sins, if thou turn not away thine own 
face from thy sins? For the same voice saith in the Psalm: “For I acknowledge mine iniquity, and my sin is 
ever before me.” Acknowledge thou, and He forgives. 


8. We have addressed that soul which hath as yet the fear which endureth not for ever, but which love 
shuts out and casts forth: let us address that also which hath now the fear which is chaste, enduring for 
ever. Shall we find that soul, think you, that we may address it? think you, is it here in this congregation? 
is it, think you, here in this chancel? think you, is it here on earth? It cannot but be, only it is hidden. Now 
is the winter: within is the greenness in the root. Haply we may get at the ears of that soul. But wherever 
that soul is, oh that I could find it, and instead of its giving ear to me, might myself give ear to it! It should 
teach me something, rather than learn of me! An holy soul, a soul of fire, and longing for the kingdom of 
God: that soul, not I address, but God Himself doth address, and thus consoleth while patiently it endures 
to live here on earth: “Thou wouldest that I should even now come, and I know that thou wishest I should 
even now come: I know what thou art, such that without fear thou mayest wait for mine advent; I know 
that is a trouble to thee: but do thou even longer wait, endure; I come, and come quickly.” But to the 
loving soul the time moves slowly. Hear her singing, like a lily as she is from amid the thorns; hear her 
sighing and saying, “I will sing, and will understand in a faultless way: when will thou come unto me?” But 
in a faultless way well may she not fear; because “perfect love casteth out fear.” And when He is come to 
her embrace, still she fears, but in the manner of one that feels secure. What does she fear? She will 


beware and take heed to herself against her own iniquity, that she sin not again: not lest she be cast into 
the fire, but lest she be forsaken by Him. And there shall be in in her—what? the “chaste fear, enduring 
for ever.” We have heard the two flutes sounding in unison. That speaks of fear, and this speaks of fear: 
but that, of the fear with which the soul fears lest she be condemned; this, of the fear with which the soul 
fears lest she be forsaken. That is the fear which charity casteth out: this, the fear that endureth for ever. 


9. “Let us love, because He first loved us.” For how should we love, except He had first loved us? By 
loving we became friends: but He loved us as enemies, that we might be made friends. He first loved us, 
and gave us the gift of loving Him. We did not yet love Him: by loving we are made beautiful. If a man 
deformed and ill-featured love a beautiful woman, what shall he do? Or what shall a woman do, if, being 
deformed and ill-featured and black-complexioned, she love a beautiful man? By loving can she become 
beautiful? Can he by loving become handsome? He loves a beautiful woman, and when he sees himself in 
a mirror, he is ashamed to lift up his face to her his lovely one of whom he is enamored. What shall he do 
that he may be beautiful? Does he wait for good looks to come? Nay rather, by waiting old age is added to 
him, and makes him uglier. There is nothing then to do, there is no way to advise him, but only that he 
should restrain himself, and not presume to love unequally: or if perchance he does love her, and wishes 
to take her to wife, in her let him love chastity, not the face of flesh. But our soul, my brethren, is unlovely 
by reason of iniquity: by loving God it becomes lovely. What a love must that be that makes the lover 
beautiful! But God is always lovely, never unlovely, never changeable. Who is always lovely first loved us; 
and what were we when He loved us but foul and unlovely? But not to leave us foul; no, but to change us, 
and of unlovely make us lovely. How shall we become lovely? By loving Him who is always lovely. As the 
love increases in thee, so the loveliness increases: for love is itself the beauty of the soul. “Let us love, 
because He first loved us.” Hear the apostle Paul: “But God showed His love in us, in that while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us:” the just for the unjust, the beautiful for the foul. How find we Jesus 
beautiful? “Thou art beauteous in loveliness surpassing the sons of men; grace is poured upon thy lips.” 
Why so? Again see why it is that He is fair; “Beauteous in loveliness surpassing the sons of men:” because 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” But in that He took 
flesh, He took upon Him, as it were, thy foulness, i.e. thy mortality, that He might adapt Himself to thee, 
and become suited to thee, and stir thee up to the love of the beauteousness within. Where then in 
Scripture do we find Jesus uncomely and deformed, as we have found Him comely and “beauteous in 
loveliness surpassing the sons of men?” where find we Him also deformed? Ask Esaias: “And we saw Him, 
and He had no form nor comeliness.” There now are two flutes which seem to make discordant sounds: 
howbeit one Spirit breathes into both. By this it is said, “Beauteous in loveliness surpassing the sons of 
men:” by that it is said in Esaias, “We saw Him, and He had no form nor comeliness.” By one Spirit are 
both flutes filled, they make no dissonance. Turn not away thine ears, apply the understanding. Let us ask 
the apostle Paul, and let him expound to us the unison of the two flutes. Let him sound to us the note, 
“Beauteous in loveliness surpassing the sons of men.—Who, being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God.” Let him sound to us also the note, “We saw Him, and He had no form nor 
comeliness.—He made Himself of no reputation, taking upon Him the form of a servant, made in the 
likeness of men, and in fashion found as man. He had no form nor comeliness,” that He might give thee 
form and comeliness. What form? what comeliness? The love which is in charity: that loving, thou mayest 
run; running, mayest love. Thou art fair now: but stay not thy regard upon thyself, lest thou lose what thou 
hast received; let thy regards terminate in Him by whom thou wast made fair. Be thou fair only to the end 
He may love thee. But do thou direct thy whole aim to Him, run thou to Him, seek His embraces, fear to 
depart from Him; that there may be in thee the chaste fear, which endureth for ever. “Let us love, because 
He first loved us.” 


10. “If any man say, I love God.” What God? wherefore love we? “Because He first loved us,” and gave us 
to love. He loved us ungodly, to make us godly; loved us unrighteous, to make us righteous; loved us sick, 
to make us whole. Ask each several man; let him tell thee if he love God. He cries out, he confesses: I love, 
God knoweth. There is another question to be asked. “If any man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, 
he is a liar.” By what provest thou that he is a liar? Hear. “For he that loveth not his brother whom he 
seeth, how can he love God whom he seeth not?” What then? does he that loves a brother, love God also? 
He must of necessity love God, must of necessity love Him that is Love itself. Can one love his brother, and 
not love Love? Of necessity he must love Love. What then? because he loves Love, does it follow that he 
loves God? Certainly it does follow. In loving Love, he loves God. Or hast thou forgotten what thou saidst a 
little while ago, “Love is God”? If “Love is God,” whoso loveth Love, loveth God. Love then thy brother, 
and feel thyself assured. Thou canst not say, “I love my brother, but I do not love God.” As thou liest, if 
thou sayest “I love God,” when thou lovest not thy brother, so thou art deceived when thou sayest, I love 
my brother, if thou think that thou lovest not God. Of necessity must thou who lovest thy brother, love 
Love itself: but “Love is God:” therefore of necessity must he love God, whoso loveth his brother. But if 
thou love not the brother whom thou seest, how canst thou love God whom thou seest not? Why does he 
not see God? Because he has not Love itself. That he does not see God, is, because he has not love: that he 
has not love, is, because he loves not his brother. The reason then why he does not see God, is, that he has 
not Love. For if he have Love, he sees God, for “Love is God:” and that eye is becoming more and more 
purged by love, to see that Unchangeable Substance, in the presence of which he shall always rejoice, 
which he shall enjoy to everlasting, when he is joined with the angels. Only, let him run now, that he may 
at last have gladness in his own country. Let him not love his pilgrimage, not love the way: let all be bitter 
save Him that calleth us, until we hold Him fast, and say what is said in the Psalm: “Thou hast destroyed 


all that go a-whoring from Thee”—and who are they that go a-whoring? they that go away and love the 
world: but what shalt thou do? he goes on and says:—”but for me it is good to cleave to God.” All my good 
is, to cling unto God, freely. For if thou question him and say, For what dost thou cling to Him? and he 
should say, That He may give me—Give thee what? It is He that made the heaven, He that made the earth: 
what shall He give thee? Already thou are cleaving to Him: find something better, and He shall give it 
thee. 


11. “For he that loveth not his brother whom he seeth, how can he love God whom he seeth not? And this 
commandment have we from Him, that he who loveth God love his brother also.” Marvellous fine talk it 
was, that thou didst say, “I love God,” and hatest thy brother! O murderer, how lovest thou God? Hast thou 
not heard above in this very epistle, “He that hateth his brother is a murderer”? Yea, but I do verily love 
God, however I hate my brother. Thou dost verily not love God, if thou hate thy brother. And now I make it 
good by another proof. This same apostle hath said, “He gave us commandment that we should love one 
another.” How canst thou be said to love Him whose commandment thou hatest? Who shall say, I love the 
emperor, but I hate his laws? In this the emperor understands whether thou love him, that his laws be 
observed throughout the provinces. Our Emperor’s law, what is it? “A new commandment give I unto you, 
that ye love one another.” Thou sayest then, that thou lovest Christ: keep His commandment, and love thy 
brother. But if thou love not thy brother, how canst thou be said to love Him whose commandment thou 
despisest? Brethren, I am never satiated in speaking of charity in the name of the Lord. In what 
proportion ye have an insatiable desire of this thing, in that proportion we hope the thing itself is growing 
in you, and casting out fear, that so there may remain that chaste fear which is for ever permanent. Let us 
endure the world, endure tribulations, endure the stumbling-blocks of temptations. Let us not depart from 
the way; let us hold the unity of the Church, hold Christ, hold charity. Let us not be plucked away from the 
members of His Spouse, not be plucked away from faith, that we may glory in His coming: and we shall 
securely abide in Him, now by faith, then by sight, of whom we have so great earnest, even the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. 


HOMILY X 


1 JOHN V. 1-3 


“Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born of God: and every one that loveth Him that begat 
Him, loveth Him also that is begotten of Him. By this we know that we love the children of God, because 
we love God, and do His commandments. For this is the love of God that we keep His commandments.” 


1. I Suppose ye remember, those of you who were present yesterday, to what place in the course of this 
epistle our exposition has reached: namely, “He that loveth not his brother whom he seeth, how can he 
love God whom he seeth not? And this commandment have we from Him, That he who loveth God, love his 
brother also.” Thus far we discoursed. Let us see then what comes next in order. “Whosoever believeth 
that Jesus is the Christ is born of God.” Who is he that believeth not that Jesus is the Christ? He that does 
not so live as Christ commanded. For many say, “I believe:” but faith without works saveth not. Now the 
work of faith is Love, as Paul the apostle saith, “And faith which worketh by love.” Thy past works indeed, 
before thou didst believe, were either none, or if they seemed good, were nothing worth. For if they were 
none, thou wast as a man without feet, or with sore feet unable to walk: but if they seemed good, before 
thou didst believe, thou didst run indeed, but by running aside from the way thou wentest astray instead 
of coming to the goal. It is for us, then, both to run, and to run in the way. He that runs aside from the 
way, runs to no purpose, or rather runs but to toil. He goes the more astray, the more he runs aside from 
the way. What is the way by which we run? Christ hath told us, “I am the Way.” What the home to which 
we run? “I am the Truth.” By Him thou runnest, to Him thou runnest, in Him thou restest. But, that we 
might run by Him, He reached even unto us: for we were afar off, foreigners in a far country. Not enough 
that we were in a far country, we were feeble also that we could not stir. A Physician, He came to the sick: 
a Way, He extended Himself to them that were in a far country. Let us be saved by Him, let us walk in 
Him. This it is to “believe that Jesus is the Christ,” as Christians believe, who are not Christians only in 
name, but in deeds and in life, not as the devils believe. For “the devils also believe and tremble,” as the 
Scripture tells us. What more could the devils believe, than that they should say, “We know who thou art, 
the Son of God?” What the devils said, the same said Peter also. When the Lord asked them who He was, 
and whom did men say that He was, the disciples made answer to Him, “Some say that thou art John the 
Baptist; some, Elias; and others, Jeremias, or one of the prophets. He saith unto them, But whom say ye 
that I am? And Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God.” And this he 
heard from the Lord: “Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven.” See what praises follow this faith. “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my Church.” What meaneth, “Upon this rock I will build my Church”? Upon this faith; upon this 
that has been said, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God. Upon this rock,” saith He, “I will build 
my Church.” Mighty praise! So then, Peter saith, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God:” the 
devils also say, “We know who thou art, the Son of God, the Holy One of God.” This Peter said, this also 
the devils: the words the same, the mind not the same. And how is it clear that Peter said this with love? 
Because a Christian’s faith is with love, but a devil’s without love. How without love? Peter said this, that 
he might embrace Christ; the devils said it, that Christ might depart from them. For before they said, “We 
know who thou art, the Son of God,” they said, “What have we to do with thee? Why art thou come to 


destroy us before the time?” It is one thing then to confess Christ that thou mayest hold Christ, another 
thing to confess Christ that thou mayest drive Christ from thee. So then ye see, that in the sense in which 
he here saith, “Whoso believeth,” it is a faith of one’s own, not as one has a faith in common with many. 
Therefore, brethren, let none of the heretics say to you, “We also believe.” For to this end have I given you 
an instance from the case of devils, that ye may not rejoice in the words of believing, but search well the 
deeds of the life. 


2. Let us see then what it is to believe in Christ; what to believe that Jesus, He is the Christ. He proceeds: 
“Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God.” But what is it to believe that? “And every 
one that loveth Him that begat Him, loveth Him also that is begotten of Him.” To faith he hath straightway 
joined love, because faith without love is nothing worth. With love, the faith of a Christian; without love, 
the faith of a devil: but those who believe not, are worse than devils, more stupid than devils. Some man 
will not believe in Christ: so far, he is not even upon a par with devils. A person does now believe in 
Christ, but hates Christ: he hath the confession of faith in the fear of punishment, not in love of the crown: 
thus the devils also feared to be punished. Add to this faith love, that it may become a faith such as the 
Apostle Paul speaks of, a “faith which worketh by love:” thou hast found a Christian, found a citizen of 
Jerusalem, found a fellow-citizen of the angels, found a pilgrim sighing in the way: join thyself to him, he 
is thy fellow-traveller, run with him, if indeed thou also art this. “Every one that loveth Him that begat 
Him, loveth Him also that is begotten of Him.” Who “begat”? The Father. Who “is begotten”? The Son. 
What saith he then? “Every one that loveth the Father, loveth the Son.” 


3. “In this we know that we love the sons of God.” What is this, brethren? Just now he was speaking of the 
Son of God, not of sons of God: lo, here one Christ was set before us to contemplate, and we were told, 
“Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born of God: and every one that loveth Him that begat,” 
i.e. the Father, “loveth Him also that is begotten of Him,” i.e. the Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. And he goes 
on: “In this we know that we love the sons of God;” as if he had been about to say, “In this we know that 
we love the Son of God.” He has said, “the sons of God,” whereas he was speaking just before of the Son 
of God—because the sons of God are the Body of the Only Son of God, and when He is the Head, we the 
members, it is one Son of God. Therefore, he that loves the sons of God, loves the Son of God, and he that 
loves the Son of God, loves the Father; nor can any love the Father except he love the Son, and he that 
loves the sons, loves also the Son of God. What sons of God? The members of the Son of God. And by 
loving he becomes himself a member, and comes through love to be in the frame of the body of Christ, so 
there shall be one Christ, loving Himself. For when the members love one another, the body loves itself. 
“And whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one member be honored, all the 
members rejoice with it.” And then he goes on to say, “Now ye are the body of Christ, and members.” John 
was speaking just before of brotherly love, and said, “He that loveth not his brother whom he seeth, how 
can he love God whom he seeth not?” But if thou lovest thy brother, haply thou lovest thy brother and 
lovest not Christ? How should that be, when thou lovest members of Christ? When therefore thou lovest 
members of Christ, thou lovest Christ; when thou lovest Christ, thou lovest the Son of God; when thou 
lovest the Son of God, thou lovest also the Father. The love therefore cannot be separated into parts. 
Choose what thou wilt love; the rest follow thee. Suppose thou say, I love God alone, God the Father. Thou 
liest: if thou lovest, thou lovest Him not alone; but if thou lovest the Father, thou lovest also the Son. 
Behold, sayest thou, I love the Father, and I love the Son: but this only, the Father God and the Son God, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of the Father, that Word by 
which all things were made, and “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt in us:” this alone I love. Thou liest; 
for if thou lovest the Head, thou lovest also the members; but if thou lovest not the members, neither 
lovest thou the Head. Dost thou not quake at the voice uttered by the Head from Heaven on behalf of His 
members, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou ME?” The persecutor of His members He called His 
persecutor: His lover, the lover of His members. Now what are His members, ye know, brethren: none 
other than the Church of God. “In this we know that we love the sons of God, in that we love God.” And 
how? Are not the sons of God one thing, God Himself another? But he that loves God, loves His precepts. 
And what are the precepts of God? “A new commandment give I unto you, that ye love one another.” Let 
none excuse himself by another love, for another love; so and so only is it with this love: as the love itself 
is compacted in one, so all that hang by it doth it make one, and as fire melts them down into one. It is 
gold: the lump is molten and becomes some one thing. But unless the fervor of charity be applied, of many 
there can be no melting down into one. “That we love God,” by this “know we that we love the sons of 
God.” 


4. And by what do we know that we love the sons of God? By this, “that we love God, and do His 
commandments.” We sigh here, by reason of the hardness of doing the commandments of God. Hear what 
follows. O man, at what toilest thou in loving? In loving avarice. With toil is that loved which thou lovest: 
there is no toil in loving God. Avarice will enjoin thee labors, perils, sore hardships and tribulations; and 
thou wilt do its bidding. To what end? That thou mayest have that with which thou shalt fill thy chest, and 
lose thy peace of mind. Thou didst feel thyself haply more secure before thou hadst it, than since thou 
didst begin to have. See what avarice has enjoined thee. Thou hast filled thine house, and art in dread of 
robbers; hast gotten gold, lost thy sleep. See what avarice has enjoined thee. Do, and thou didst. What 
does God enjoin thee! Love me. Thou lovest gold, thou wilt seek gold, and perchance not find it: whoso 
seeks me, I am with him. Thou wilt love honor, and perchance not attain unto it: who ever loved me, and 
did not attain? God saith to thee, thou wouldest make thee a patron, or a powerful friend: thou seekest a 


way to his favor by means of another inferior. Love me, saith God to thee: favor with me is not had by 
making interest with some other: thy love itself makes me present to thee. What sweeter than this love, 
brethren? It is not without reason that ye heard just now in the Psalm, “The unrighteous told me of 
delights, but not as is Thy law, O Lord.” What is the Law of God? The commandment of God. What is the 
commandment of God? That “new commandment,” which is called new because it maketh new: “A new 
commandment give I unto you, that ye love one another.” Hear because this is the law of God. The apostle 
saith, “Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so shall ye fulfill the law of Christ.” This, even this, is the 
consummation of all our works; Love. In it is the end: for this we run: to it we run; when we are come to it, 
we shall rest. 


5. Ye have heard in the Psalm, “I have seen the end of all perfection.” He hath said, I have seen the end of 
all perfection: what had he seen? Think we, had he ascended to the peak of some very high and pointed 
mountain, and looked out thence and seen the compass of the earth, and the circles of the round world, 
and therefore said, “I have seen the end of all perfection”? If this be a thing to be praised, let us ask of the 
Lord eyes of the flesh so sharp-sighted, that we shall but require some exceeding high mountain on earth, 
that from its summit we may see the end of all perfection. Go not far: lo, I say to thee, it is here; ascend 
the mountain, and see the end. Christ is the Mountain; come to Christ: thou seest thence the end of all 
perfection. What is this end? Ask Paul: “But the end of the commandment is charity, from a pure heart, 
and a good conscience, and faith unfeigned:” and in another place, “Charity is the fullness,” or fulfillment, 
“of the law.” What so finished and terminated as “fullness”? For, brethren, the apostle here uses end in a 
way of praise. Think not of consumption, but of consummation. For it is in one sense that one says, I have 
finished my bread, in another, I have finished my coat. I have finished the bread, by eating it: the coat, by 
making it. In both places the word is “end,” “finish:” but the bread is finished by its being consumed, the 
coat is finished by being made: the bread, so as to be no more; the coat, so as to be complete. Therefore in 
this sense take ye also this word, end, when the Psalm is read and ye hear it said, “On the end, a Psalm of 
David.” Ye are for ever hearing this in the Psalms, and ye should know what ye hear. What meaneth, “On 
the end”?—”For Christ is the end of the law unto every one that believeth.” And what meaneth, “Christ is 
the end”? Because Christ is God, and “the end of the commandment is charity,” and “Charity is God:” 
because Father and Son and Holy Ghost are One. There is He the End to thee; elsewhere He is the Way. 
Do not stick fast in the way, and so never come to the end. Whatever else thou come to, pass beyond it, 
until thou come to the end. What is the end? It is good for me to “hold me fast in God.” Hast thou laid fast 
hold on God? thou hast finished the way: thou shalt abide in thine own country. Mark well! Some man 
seeks money: let not it be the end to thee: pass on, as a traveller in a strange land. But if thou love it, thou 
art entangled by avarice; avarice will be shackles to thy feet: thou canst make no more progress. Pass 
therefore this also: seek the end. Thou seekest health of the body: still do not stop there. For what is it, 
this health of the body, which death makes an end of, which sickness debilitates, a feeble, mortal, fleeting 
thing? Seek that, indeed, lest haply ill-health hinder thy good works: but for that very reason, the end is 
not there, for it is sought in order to something else. Whatever is sought in order to something else, the 
end is not there: whatever is loved for its own sake, and freely, the end is there. Thou seekest honors; 
perchance seekest them in order to do something, that thou mayest accomplish something, and so please 
God: love not the honor itself, lest thou stop there. Seekest thou praise? If thou seek God’s, thou doest 
well; if thou seek thine own, thou doest ill; thou stoppest short in the way. But behold, thou art loved, art 
praised: think it not joy when in thyself thou art praised; be thou praised in the Lord, that thou mayest 
sing, “In the Lord shall my soul be praised.” Thou deliverest some good discourse, and thy discourse is 
praised. Let it not be praised as thine, the end is not there. If thou set the end there, there is an end of 
thee: but an end, not that thou be perfected, but that thou be consumed. Then let not thy discourse be 
praised as coming from thee, as being thine. But how praised? As the Psalm saith, “In God will I praise the 
discourse, in God will I praise the word.” Hereby shall that which there follows come to pass in thee: “In 
God have I hoped, I will not fear what man can do unto me.” For when all things that are thine are praised 
in God, no fear lest thy praise be lost, since God faileth not. Pass therefore this also. 


6. See, brethren, how many things we pass, in which is not the end. These we use as by the way; we take 
as it were our refreshment at the halting places on our journey, and pass on. Where then is the end? 
“Beloved, we are sons of God, and it hath not yet appeared what we shall be;” here is this said, in this 
epistle. As yet then, we are on the way; as yet, wherever we come, we must pass on, until we attain unto 
some end. “We know that when He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is. That 
is the end; there perpetual praising, there Alleluia always without fail. This, then is the end he has spoken 
of in the Psalm: “I have seen the end of all perfection:” and as though it were said to him, What is the end 
thou hast seen? “Thy commandment, exceeding broad.” This is the end: the breadth of the commandment. 
The breadth of the commandment is charity, because where charity is, there are no straits. In this 
breadth, this wide room, was the apostle when he said, “Our mouth is open to you, O ye Corinthians, our 
heart is enlarged: ye are not straitened in us.” In this, then, is “Thy commandment exceeding broad.” 
What is the broad commandment? “A new commandment give I unto you, that ye love one another.” 
Charity, then, is not straitened. Wouldest thou not be straitened here on earth? Dwell in the broad room. 
For whatever man may do to thee, he shall not straiten thee; because thou lovest that which man cannot 
hurt: lovest God, lovest the brotherhood, lovest the law of God, lovest the Church of God: it shall be for 
ever. Thou laborest here on earth, but thou shalt come to the promised enjoyment. Who can take from 
thee that which thou lovest? If no man can take from thee that which thou lovest, secure thou sleepest: or 
rather secure thou watchest, lest by sleeping thou lose that which thou lovest. For not without reason is it 


said, “Enlighten mine eyes, lest at any time I sleep in death.” They that shut their eyes against charity, fall 
asleep in the lusts of carnal delights. Be wakeful, therefore. For then are the delights, to eat, to drink, to 
wanton in luxury, to play, to hunt; these vain pomps all evils follow. Are we ignorant that they are delights? 
who can deny that they delight? But more beloved is the law of God. Cry against such persuaders: “The 
unrighteous have told me of delights: but not so as is thy law, O Lord.” This delight remaineth. Not only 
remaineth as the goal to which thou mayest come, but also calleth thee back when thou fleest. 


7. “For this is the love of God, that we keep His commandments.” Already ye have heard, “On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” See how He would not have thee divide thyself over a 
multitude of pages: “On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” On what two 
commandments? “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. And, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets.” See here of what commandments this whole epis tle talks. Therefore hold fast love, and set 
your minds at rest. Why fearest thou lest thou do evil to some man? Who does evil to the man he loves? 
Love thou: it is impossible to do this without doing good. But it may be, thou rebukest? Kindness does it, 
not fierceness. But it may be thou beatest? For discipline thou dost this; because thy kindness of love will 
not let thee leave him undisciplined. And indeed there come somehow these different and contrary 
results, that sometimes hatred uses winning ways, and charity shows itself fierce. A person hates his 
enemy, and feigns friendship for him: he sees him doing some evil, he praises him: he wishes him to go 
headlong, wishes him to go blind over the precipice of his lusts, haply never to return; he praises him, 
“For the sinner is praised in the desires of his soul;” he applies to him the unction of adulation; behold, he 
hates, and praises. Another sees his friend doing something of the same sort; he calls him back; if he will 
not hear, he uses words even of castigation, he scolds, he quarrels: there are times when it comes to this, 
that one must even quarrel! Behold, hatred shows itself winningly gentle, and charity quarrels! Stay not 
thy regard upon the words of seeming kindness, or the seeming cruelty of the rebuke; look into the vein 
they come from; seek the root whence they proceed. The one is gentle and bland that he may deceive, the 
other quarrels that he may correct. Well then, it is not for us, brethren, to enlarge your heart: obtain from 
God the gift to love one another. Love all men, even your enemies, not because they are your brethren, but 
that they may be your brethren; that ye may be at all times on fire with brotherly love, whether toward 
him that is become thy brother, or towards thine enemy, so that, by being beloved, he may become thy 
brother. Wheresoever ye love a brother, ye love a friend. Now is he with thee, now is he knit to thee in 
unity, yea catholic unity. If thou art living aright, thou lovest a brother made out of an enemy. But thou 
lovest some man who has not yet believed Christ, or, if he have believed, believes as do the devils: thou 
rebukest his vanity. Do thou love, and that with a brotherly love: he is not yet a brother, but thou lovest to 
the end he may be a brother. Well then, all our love is a brotherly love, towards Christians, towards all His 
members. The discipline of charity, my brethren, its strength, flowers, fruit, beauty, pleasantness, food, 
drink, meat, embracing, hath in it no satiety. If it so delight us while in a strange land, in our own country 
how shall we rejoice! 


8. Let us run then, my brethren, let us run, and love Christ. What Christ? Jesus Christ. Who is He? The 
Word of God. And how came He to the sick? “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt in us.” It is complete 
then, which the Scripture foretold, “Christ must suffer, and rise again the third day from the dead.” His 
body, where is it? His members, where toil they? Where must thou be, that thou mayest be under thine 
Head? “And that repentance and remission of sins be preached in His name through all nations, beginning 
at Jerusalem.” There let thy charity be spread abroad. Christ saith, and the Psalm, i.e. the Spirit of God, 
“Thy commandment is exceeding broad:” and forsooth some man will have charity to be confined to 
Africa! Extend thy charity over the whole earth if thou wilt love Christ, for Christ’s members are over all 
the earth. If thou lovest but a part, thou art divided: if thou art divided, thou art not in the body; if thou art 
not in the body, thou art not under the Head. What profiteth it thee that thou believest and blasphemest? 
Thou adorest Him in the Head, blasphemest Him in the Body. He loves His Body. If thou hast cut thyself 
off from His Body, the Head hath not cut itself off from its Body. To no purpose dost thou honor me, cries 
thine Head to thee from on high, to no purpose dost thou honor me. It is all one as if a man would kiss 
thine head and tread upon thy feet: perchance with nailed boots he would crush thy feet, while he will 
clasp thy head and kiss it: wouldest thou not cry out in the midst of the words with which he honors thee, 
and say, What art thou doing, man? thou treadest on me. Thou wouldest not mean, Thou treadest on my 
head; for the head he honored; but more would the head cry out for the members trodden upon, than for 
itself because it was honored. Does not the head itself cry out, I will none of thine honor; do not tread on 
me? Now Say if thou canst, How have I trodden upon thee? say that to the head: I wanted to kiss thee, I 
wanted to embrace thee. But seest thou not, O fool, that what thou wouldest embrace does in virtue of a 
certain unity, which knits the whole frame together, reach to that which thou treadest upon? Above thou 
honorest me, beneath thou treadest upon me. That on which thou treadest pains more than that which 
thou honorest rejoiceth. In what sort does the tongue cry out? “It hurts me.” It saith not, “It hurts my 
foot,” but, “It hurts me,” saith it. O tongue, who has touched thee? who has struck? who has goaded? who 
has pricked? No man, but I am knit together with the parts that are trodden upon. How wouldest thou 
have me not be pained, when I am not separate? 


9. Our Lord Jesus Christ, then, ascending into heaven on the fortieth day, did for this reason commend to 
us His Body where it would continue to lie, because He saw that many would honor Him for that He is 
ascended into heaven: and saw that their honoring Him is useless if they trample upon His members here 


on earth. And lest any one should err, and, while he adored the Head in heaven should trample upon the 
feet on earth, He told us where would be His members. For being about to ascend, He spake His last 
words on earth: after those same words He spake no more on earth. The Head about to ascend into 
heaven commended to us His members on earth and departed. Thenceforth thou findest not Christ 
speaking on earth; thou findest Him speaking, but from heaven. And even from heaven, why? Because His 
members on earth were trodden upon. For to the persecutor Saul He said from on high, “Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?” I am ascended into heaven, but still I lie on earth: here I sit at the right hand of the 
Father, but there I yet hunger, thirst, and am a stranger. In what manner then did He commend to us His 
Body, when about to ascend into heaven? When the disciples asked Him, saying, “Lord, wilt thou at this 
time present thyself, and when shall be the kingdom of Israel?” He made answer, now at the point to 
depart, “It is not for you to know the time which the Father hath put in His own power: but ye shall 
receive strength of the Holy Ghost coming upon you, and ye shall be witnesses to me.” See where His 
Body is spread abroad, see where He will not be trodden upon: “Ye shall be witnesses to me, unto 
Jerusalem, and unto Judea, and even unto all the earth.” Lo, where I lie that am ascending! For I ascend, 
because I am the Head: my Body lies yet beneath. Where lies? Throughout the whole earth. Beware thou 
strike not, beware thou hurt not, beware thou trample not: these be the last words of Christ about to go 
into heaven. Look at a sick man languishing on his bed, lying in his house, and worn out with sickness, at 
death’s door, his soul as it were even now between his teeth: who, anxious, it may be, about something 
that is dear to him, which he greatly loves, and it comes into his mind, calls his heirs, and says to them, I 
pray you, do this. He, as it were, detains his soul by a violent effort, that it may not depart ere those words 
be made sure. When he has dictated those last words, he breathes out his soul, he is borne a corpse to the 
sepulchre. His heirs, how do they remember the last words of the dying man? How, if one should stand up 
and say to them, Do it not: what would they say? “What? shall I not do that which my father, in the act of 
breathing out his soul, commanded me with his last breath, the last word of his that sounded in my ears 
when my father was departing this life? Whatever other words of his I may not regard, his last have a 
stronger hold upon me: since which I never saw him more, never more heard speech of his.” Brethren, 
think with Christian hearts; if to the heirs of a man, his words spoken when about to go to the tomb are so 
sweet, so grateful, so weighty, what must we account of the last words of Christ, spoken not when about 
to go back to the tomb, but to ascend into heaven! As for the man who lived and is dead, his soul is 
hurried off to other places, his body is laid in the earth, and whether these words of his be done or not, 
makes no difference to him: he has now something else to do, or something else to suffer: either in 
Abraham’s bosom he rejoices, or in eternal fire he longs for a drop of water, while his corpse lies there 
senseless in the sepulchre; and yet the last words of the dying man are kept. What have those to look for, 
who keep not the last words of Him that sitteth in heaven, who seeth from on high whether they be 
despised or not despised? The words of Him, who said, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” who keeps 
account, unto the judgment, of all that He seeth His members suffer? 


10. And what have we done, say they? We are the persecuted, not the persecutors. Ye are the persecutors, 
O wretched men. In the first place, in that ye have divided the Church. Mightier the sword of the tongue 
than the sword of steel. Agar, Sarah’s maid, was proud, and she was afflicted by her mistress for her 
pride. That was discipline, not punishment. Accordingly, when she had gone away from her mistress, what 
said the angel to her? “Return to thy mistress.” Then, O carnal soul, like a proud bond-woman, suppose 
thou have suffered any trouble for discipline’ sake, why ravest thou? “Return to thy mistress,” hold fast 
the peace of the Church. Lo, the gospels are pro duced, we read where the Church is spread abroad: men 
dispute against us, and say to us, “Betrayers!” Betrayers of what? Christ commendeth to us His Church, 
and thou believest not: shall I believe thee, when thou revilest my parents? Wouldest thou that I should 
believe thee about the “betrayers”? Do thou first believe Christ. What is worth believing? Christ is God, 
thou art man: which ought to be believed first? Christ has spread His Church abroad over all the earth: I 
say it—despise me: the gospel speaks—beware. What saith the gospel? “It behoved Christ to suffer, and to 
rise again from the dead on the third day, and that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in 
His name.” Where remission of sins, there the Church is. How the Church? Why, to her it was said, “To 
thee I will give the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven.” Where is this 
remission of sins spread abroad? “Through all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” Lo, believe Christ! But, 
because thou art well aware that if thou shalt believe Christ, thou wilt not have anything to say about 
“betrayers,” thou wilt needs have me to believe thee when thou speakest evil against my parents, rather 
than thyself believe what Christ foretold! 


2K OOK OK OK OK OK OK OK 


[The remainder of the Homily is wanting in all the manuscripts. It seems also that St. Augustin was 
hindered from completing the exposition of the entire epistle, as he had undertaken to do: at least 
Possidius specifies this work under the title, “In Epist. Joannis ad Parthos Tractatus decem,” and it is 
scarcely likely that the whole of the fifth chapter was expounded in this tenth Homily.—Of the “Sermons,” 
there are none upon the remaining part of this epistle: the following extracts from other works of St. 
Augustin will supply what will be most desiderated: namely, his exposition of the text on “the Three 
Witnesses,” of “the sin unto death,” and of the twentieth verse]. 


Contra Maximinum, lib. ii. c. 22 S:. 3. 


1 Joann. v. 7, 8. Tres sunt testes; spiritus, et aqua, et sanguis; et tres unum sunt. 


I would not have thee mistake that place in the epistle of John the apostle where he saith, “There are 
three witnesses: the Spirit, and the water, and the blood: and the three are one.” Lest haply thou say that 
the Spirit and the water and the blood are diverse substances, and yet it is said, “the three are one:” for 
this cause I have admonished thee, that thou mistake not the matter. For these are mystical expressions, 
in which the point always to be considered is, not what the actual things are, but what they denote as 
signs: since they are signs of things, and what they are in their essence is one thing, what they are in their 
signification another. If then we understand the things signified, we do find these things to be of one 
substance. Thus, if we should say, the rock and the water are one, meaning by the Rock, Christ; by the 
water, the Holy Ghost: who doubts that rock and water are two different substances? yet because Christ 
and the Holy Spirit are of one and the same nature, therefore when one says, the rock and the water are 
one, this can be rightly taken in this behalf, that these two things of which the nature is diverse, are signs 
of other things of which the nature is one. Three things then we know to have issued from the Body of the 
Lord when He hung upon the tree: first, the spirit: of which it is written, “And He bowed the head and 
gave up the spirit:” then, as His side was pierced by the spear, “blood and water.” Which three things if 
we look at as they are in themselves, they are in substance several and distinct, and therefore they are not 
one. But if we will inquire into the things signified by these, there not unreasonably comes into our 
thoughts the Trinity itself, which is the One, Only, True, Supreme God, Father and Son and Holy Ghost, of 
whom it could most truly be said, “There are Three Witnesses, and the Three are One:” so that by the 
term Spirit we should understand God the Father to be signified; as indeed it was concerning the 
worshipping of Him that the Lord was speaking, when He said, “God is a Spirit:” by the term, blood, the 
Son; because “the Word was made flesh:” and by the term water, the Holy Ghost; as, when Jesus spake of 
the water which He would give to them that thirst, the evangelist saith, “But this said He of the Spirit 
which they that believed on Him were to receive.” Moreover, that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are 
“Witnesses,” who that believes the Gospel can doubt, when the Son saith, “I am one that bear witness of 
myself, and the Father that sent me, He beareth witness of me.” Where, though the Holy Ghost is not men 
tioned, yet He is not to be thought separated from them. Howbeit neither concerning the Spirit hath He 
kept silence elsewhere, and that He too is a witness hath been sufficiently and openly shown. For in 
promising Him He said, “He shall bear witness of me.” These are the “Three Witnesses,” and the Three 
are One, because of one substance. But whereas, the signs by which they were signified came forth from 
the Body of the Lord, herein they figured the Church preaching the Trinity, that it hath one and the same 
nature: since these Three in threefold manner signified are One, and the Church that preacheth them is 
the Body of Christ. In this manner then the three things by which they are signified came out from the 
Body of the Lord: like as from the Body of the Lord sounded forth the command to “baptize the nations in 
the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” “In the name:” not, In the names: for 
“these Three are One,” and One God is these Three. And if in any other way this depth of mystery which 
we read in John’s epistle can be expounded and understood agreeably with the Catholic faith, which 
neither confounds nor divides the Trinity, neither believes the substances diverse nor denies that the 
persons are three, it is on no account to be rejected. For whenever in Holy Scriptures in order to exercise 
the minds of the faithful any thing is put darkly, it is to be joyfully welcomed if it can be in many ways but 
not unwisely expounded. 


De Sermone Domini in Monte, lib. i. 22, S: 73. 


1 Joann. v. 16. Si quis scit peccare fratrem suum peccatum non ad mortem, postulabit, et dabit illi 
Dominus vitam qui peccat non ad mortem; est autem peccatum ad mortem; non pro illo dico ut roget. 


But what presses harder upon the present question [in the Lord’s command of praying for enemies and 
persecutors] is that saying of the apostle John, “If any man know that his brother sinneth a sin not unto 
death, he shall ask, and the Lord will give life to that man who sinneth not unto death: but there is a sin 
unto death: not for that do I say that he should ask.” For it manifestly shows that there are some 
“brethren” whom we are not commanded to pray for, whereas the Lord bids us pray even for our 
persecutors. Nor can this question be solved except we acknowledge, that there are some sins in brethren 
that are worse than the sin of enemies in persecuting. That “brethren” mean Christians, may be proved by 
many texts of Holy Writ; the plainest, however, is that of the apostle which he puts thus: “For the 
unbelieving husband is sanctified in the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified in the brother.” For he 
has not added our; but thought it plain enough, when by the term brother he spake of the Christian that 
should have an unbelieving wife. And accordingly he says just afterwards, “But if the unbelieving depart, 
let her depart: but a brother or sister is not put under servitude in a matter of this sort.” The “sin,” 
therefore, of a brother, “unto death,” I suppose to be when, after the acknowledging of God through the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, one fights against the brotherhood, and is set on by the fire-brands of 
hatred against the very grace through which he was reconciled to God. But “a sin not unto death” is when 
a person, not having alienated his love from his brother, yet through some infirmity of mind may have 
failed to exhibit the due offices of brotherhood. Wherefore, on the one hand, the Lord on the cross said, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” since they had not yet, by being made partakers of 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, entered into the fellowship of holy brotherhood; and blessed Stephen in the 
Acts of the Apostles prays for them who are stoning him; because they had not yet believed Christ, and 
were not fighting against that grace of communion. On the other hand, the apostle Paul does not pray for 


Alexander, and the reason I suppose, is, that this man was a brother, and had sinned “unto death,” i.e. by 
opposing the brotherhood in a spirit of hatred. Whereas for such as had not broken off the bonds of love, 
but had given way through fear, he prays that they may be forgiven. For so he says: “Alexander the 
coppersmith did me much evil: the Lord reward him according to his works: of whom be thou ware also; 
for he hath greatly withstood our words.” Then he subjoins for whom he prays, saying, “At my first answer 
no man stood with me, but all men forsook me: I pray God that it may not be laid to their charge.” This 
difference of sins it is that distinguishes Judas with his treason from Peter with his denial. Not that to him 
who repenteth there is to be no forgiveness: lest we go against that sentence of the Lord, in which He 
commands always to forgive the brother who asks his brother’s forgiveness: but that the mischief of that 
sin is, that the man cannot submit to the humiliation of begging for pardon, even when he is forced by his 
evil conscience both to acknowledge and to publish his sin. For when Judas had said, “I have sinned, in 
that I have betrayed the innocent blood,” he went and hanged himself in desperation, rather than pray for 
forgiveness in humiliation. Wherefore it makes a great difference, what sort of repentance God forgives. 
For many are much quicker than others to confess that they have sinned, and are angry with themselves 
in such sort that they vehemently wish they had not sinned, while yet they cannot lay down their pride, 
and submit to have the heart humbled and broken so as to implore pardon: a state of mind which one may 
well believe to be, for the greatness of their sin, a part of their already begun damnation. 


And this, perhaps, it is “to sin against the Holy Ghost:” i.e. through malice and envy to fight against 
brotherly charity after receiving the grace of the Holy Spirit: that sin which the Lord saith hath no 
forgiveness, either here or in the world to come... . For the Lord in saying to the Pharisees, “Whosoever 
shall speak an evil word against the Son of Man,” &c., may have meant to warn them to come to the grace 
of God, and having received it, not to sin as they have now sinned. For now they have spoken an evil word 
against the Son of Man, and it may be forgiven them, if they be converted and believe and receive the 
Holy Spirit: which when they have received, if they will then have ill-will against the brotherhood and 
oppose the grace they have received, there is no forgiveness for them, either in this world or in the world 
to come. 


Liber de Correptione et Gratia, S: 35. 


By this grace such is the liberty they receive, that although as long as they live here they have to fight 
against the lusts of sins, and are overtaken by some sins for which they must daily pray, “Forgive us our 
debts,” yet they no longer serve the sin which is unto death, of which the apostle John saith, “There is a 
sin unto death, I do not say that he shall ask for that.” Concerning which sin (since it is not expressed) 
many different opinions may be formed: but I affirm that sin to be the forsaking until death the “faith 
which worketh by love.” 


Contra Maximinum. lib. ii. c. 14, S: 2, 3. 
1 Joann. v. 20. “Ut simus in vero Filio ejus Jesu Christo; ipse est verus Deus et vita aeterna.” 


When ye read, “That we may be in His true Son Jesus Christ,” think of the “true Son” of God. But this Son 
ye in no wise think to be the true Son of God, if ye deny Him to be begotten of the substance of the Father. 
For was He already Son of Man and by gift of God became Son of God, begotten indeed of God, but by 
grace, not by nature? Or, though not Son of Man, yet was He some sort of creature which, by God’s 
changing it, was converted into Son of God? If you mean nothing of this sort, then was He either begotten 
of nothing, or of some substance. But thou hast relieved us from all fear of having to suppose that you 
affirm the Son of God to be of nothing, for thou hast declared that this is not your meaning. Therefore, He 
is of some substance. If not of the substance of the Father, then of what? Tell me. But ye cannot find any 
other . . . Consequently, the Father and the Son are of one and the same substance. This is the 
Homoeusion. ... In the Scriptures both you and we read, “That we may be in His true Son Jesus Christ; 
He is the true God and Eternal Life.” Let both parties yield to such weighty evidence. Tell us then, 
whether this “true Son” of God, discriminated as He is by the property of this name from those who are 
sons by grace, be of no substance or of some substance. Thou sayest, “I do not say that He is of no 
substance, lest I should say that He is of nothing.” He is therefore of some substance: I ask, of what? If 
not of the substance of the Father, seek another. If thou findest not another, as indeed thou canst find 
none at all, then acknowledge it to be the Father’s, and confess the Son Homoeusios, “of one substance 
with the Father.” Flesh is begotten of flesh, the Son of flesh is begotten of the substance of the flesh. Set 
aside corruption, reject from the eye of the mind all carnal passions, and behold “the invisible things of 
God understood by the means of the things that are made.” Believe that the Creator who hath given flesh 
power to beget flesh, who hath given parents power of the substance of the flesh to generate “true sons” 
of flesh, much more had power to beget a “true Son” of His own substance, and to have one substance 
with the true Son, the spiritual incorruption remaining and carnal corruption being altogether alien 
therefrom. 


Collatio cum Maximino, S: 14. 


If He is begotten, He is Son: if He is Son, He is the “true Son,” because Only-Begotten. For we also are 
called sons: He Son by nature, we sons by grace . . . To say that because He is begotten, He is of another 
nature, is to deny that He is the “true Son.” Now we have the Scripture: “That we may be in His true Son 


Jesus Christ; He is the true God and Eternal Life.” Why “true God”? because “true Son” of God. For if He 
has given to animals this property, that what they beget shall be none other than what they themselves 
are: man begets man, dog begets dog, and should God not beget God? If then He is of the same substance, 
why callest thou Him less? Is it because when a human father begets a son, though human beget human, 
yet greater begets less? If so, then let us wait for Christ to grow as human beings grow whom human 
beings beget! But if Christ, ever since He was begotten (and this was not in time but from eternity), is 
what He is, and yet is less than the Father, at that rate the human condition is the better of the two: for a 
human being at any rate can grow, and has the property of sooner or later attaining to the age, to the 
strength of the father; but He never: then how is He a “true Son”? 


De Trinitate, lib. i. 6, S: 9. 


And if the Son be not of the same substance as the Father, then is He a made substance: if a made 
substance, then not “all things were made by Him:” but, “all things were made by Him;” therefore, He is 
of one and the same substance with the Father. And therefore, not only God, but True (or, Very) God. 
Which the same John doth most openly affirm in his epistle: “Scimus quod Filius Dei venerit et dederit 
nobis intellectum ut cognoscamus verum Deum, et simus in vero Filio ejus Jesu Christo. Hic est verus 
Deus et vita aeterna.” “We know that the Son of God is come; and hath given us an understanding that we 
may (learn to) know the True God, and may be in His true Son Jesus Christ. This is the True God and 
Eternal Life.” 


10. Hence also by consequence we understand, that what the apostle Paul saith, “Who only hath 
immortality,” he saith not merely of the Father, but of the One and Only God, which the Trinity itself is. 
For neither is the “Eternal Life” itself mortal in respect of any mutability: and consequently, since the Son 
of God “is Eternal Life,” He also is to be understood together with the Father, where it is said, “Who only 
hath immortality.” 


Two Books Of Soliloquies 


ST. AUGUSTIN. 
TRANSLATED BY 
REV. CHARLES C. STARBUCK, A.M., 
ANDOVER, MASS. 


Book I 


As I had been long revolving with myself matters many and various, and had been for many days 
sedulously inquiring both concerning myself and my chief good, or what of evil there was to be avoided by 
me: suddenly some one addresses me, whether I myself, or some other one, within me or without, I know 
not. For this very thing is what I chiefly toil to know. There says then to me, let us call it Reason,—Behold, 
assuming that you had discovered somewhat, to whose charge would you commit it, that you might go on 
with other things? A. To the memory, no doubt. R. But is the force of memory so great as to keep safely 
everything that may have been wrought out in thought? A. It hardly could, nay indeed it certainly could 
not. R. Therefore you must write. But what are you to do, seeing that your health recoils from the labor of 
writing? nor will these things bear to be dictated, seeing they consent not but with utter solitude. A. True. 
Therefore I am wholly at a loss what to say. R. Entreat of God health and help, that you may the better 
compass your desires, and commit to writing this very petition, that you may be the more courageous in 
the offspring of your brain. Then, what you discover sum up in a few brief conclusions. Nor care just now 
to invite a crowd of readers; it will suffice if these things find audience among the few of thine own city. 


2. O God, Framer of the universe, grant me first rightly to invoke Thee; then to show myself worthy to be 
heard by Thee; lastly, deign to set me free. God, through whom all things, which of themselves were not, 
tend to be. God, who withholdest from perishing even that which seems to be mutually destructive. God, 
who, out of nothing, hast created this world, which the eyes of all perceive to be most beautiful. God, who 
dost not cause evil, but causest that it be not most evil. God, who to the few that flee for refuge to that 
which truly is, showest evil to be nothing. God, through whom the universe, even taking in its sinister 
side, is perfect. God, from whom things most widely at variance with Thee effect no dissonance, since 
worser things are included in one plan with better. God, who art loved, wittingly or unwittingly, by 
everything that is capable of loving. God, in whom are all things, to whom nevertheless neither the 
vileness of any creature is vile, nor its wickedness harmful, nor its error erroneous. God, who hast not 
willed that any but the pure should know the truth. God, the Father of truth, the Father of wisdom, the 
Father of the true and crowning life, the Father of blessedness, the Father of that which is good and fair, 
the Father of intelligible light, the Father of our awakening and illumination, the Father of the pledge by 
which we are admonished to return to Thee. 


3. Thee I invoke, O God, the Truth, in whom and from whom and through whom all things are true which 
anywhere are true. God, the Wisdom, in whom and from whom and through whom all things are wise 
which anywhere are wise. God, the true and crowning Life, in whom and from whom and through whom 
all things live, which truly and supremely live. God, the Blessedness, in whom and from whom and 
through whom all things are blessed, which anywhere are blessed. God, the Good and Fair, in whom and 
from whom and through whom all things are good and fair, which anywhere are good and fair. God, the 
intelligible Light, in whom and from whom and through whom all things intelligibly shine, which anywhere 
intelligibly shine. God, whose kingdom is that whole world of which sense has no ken. God, from whose 
kingdom a law is even derived down upon these lower realms. God, from whom to be turned away, is to 
fall: to whom to be turned back, is to rise again: in whom to abide, is to stand firm. God, from whom to go 
forth, is to die: to whom to return, is to revive: in whom to have our dwelling, is to live. God, whom no one 
loses, unless deceived: whom no one seeks, unless stirred up: whom no one finds, unless made pure. God, 
whom to forsake, is one thing with perishing; towards whom to tend, is one thing with living: whom to see 
is one thing with having. God, towards whom faith rouses us, hope lifts us up, with whom love joins us. 
God, through whom we overcome the enemy, Thee I entreat. God, through whose gift it is, that we do not 
perish utterly. God, by whom we are warned to watch. God, by whom we distinguish good from ill. God, by 
whom we flee evil, and follow good. God, through whom we yield not to calamities. God, through whom 
we faithfully serve and benignantly govern. God, through whom we learn those things to be another’s 
which aforetime we accounted ours, and those things to be ours which we used to account as belonging to 
another. God, through whom the baits and enticements of evil things have no power to hold us. God, 
through whom it is that diminished possessions leave ourselves complete. God, through whom our better 
good is not subject to a worse. God, through whom death is swallowed up in victory. God, who dost turn us 
to Thyself. God, who dost strip us of that which is not, and arrayest us in that which is. God, who dost 
make us worthy to be heard. God, who dost fortify us. God, who leadest us into all truth. God, who 
speakest to us only good, who neither terrifiest into madness nor sufferest another so to do. God, who 
callest us back into the way. God, who leadest us to the door of life. God, who causest it to be opened to 
them that knock. God, who givest us the bread of life. God, through whom we thirst for the draught, which 
being drunk we never thirst. God, who dost convince the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment. 
God, through whom it is that we are not commoved by those who refuse to believe. God, through whom 
we disapprove the error of those, who think that there are no merits of souls before Thee. God, through 
whom it comes that we are not in bondage to the weak and beggarly elements. God, who cleansest us, and 
preparest us for Divine rewards, to me propitious come Thou. 


4. Whatever has been said by me, Thou the only God, do Thou come to my help, the one true and eternal 
substance, where is no discord, no confusion, no shifting, no indigence, no death. Where is supreme 
concord, supreme evidence, supreme steadfastness, supreme fullness, and life supreme. Where nothing is 
lacking, nothing redundant. Where Begetter and Begotten are one. God, whom all things serve, that serve, 
to whom is compliant every virtuous soul. By whose laws the poles revolve, the stars fulfill their courses, 
the sun vivifies the day, the moon tempers the night: and all the framework of things, day after day by 
vicissitude of light and gloom, month after month by waxings and wanings of the moon, year after year by 
orderly successions of spring and summer and fall and winter, cycle after cycle by accomplished 
concurrences of the solar course, and through the mighty orbs of time, folding and refolding upon 
themselves, as the stars still recur to their first conjunctions, maintains, so far as this merely visible 
matter allows, the mighty constancy of things. God, by whose ever-during laws the stable motion of 
shifting things is suffered to feel no perturbation, the thronging course of circling ages is ever recalled 
anew to the image of immovable quiet: by whose laws the choice of the soul is free, and to the good 
rewards and to the evil pains are distributed by necessities settled throughout the nature of everything. 
God, from whom distil even to us all benefits, by whom all evils are withheld from us. God, above whom is 
nothing, beyond whom is nothing, without whom is nothing. God, under whom is the whole, in whom is 
the whole, with whom is the whole. Who hast made man after Thine image and likeness, which he 
discovers, who has come to know himself. Hear me, hear me, graciously hear me, my God, my Lord, my 
King, my Father, my Cause, my Hope, my Wealth, my Honor, my House, my Country, my Health, my Light, 
my Life. Hear, hear, hear me graciously, in that way, all Thine own, which though known to few is to those 
few known so well. 


5. Henceforth Thee alone do I love, Thee alone I follow, Thee alone I seek, Thee alone am I prepared to 
serve, for Thou alone art Lord by a just title, of Thy dominion do I desire to be. Direct, I pray, and 
command whatever Thou wilt, but heal and open my ears, that I may hear Thine utterances. Heal and 
open my eyes, that I may behold Thy significations of command. Drive delusion from me, that I may 
recognize Thee. Tell me whither I must tend, to behold Thee, and I hope that I shall do all things Thou 
mayest enjoin. O Lord, most merciful Father receive, I pray, Thy fugitive; enough already, surely, have I 
been punished, long enough have I served Thine enemies, whom Thou hast under Thy feet, long enough 
have I been a sport of fallacies. Receive me fleeing from these, Thy house-born servant, for did not these 
receive me, though another Master’s, when I was fleeing from Thee? To Thee I feel I must return: I knock; 
may Thy door be opened to me; teach me the way to Thee. Nothing else have I than the will: nothing else 
do I know than that fleeting and falling things are to be spurned, fixed and everlasting things to be 
sought. This I do, Father, because this alone I know, but from what quarter to approach Thee I do not 
know. Do Thou instruct me, show me, give me my provision for the way. If it is by faith that those find 
Thee, who take refuge with Thee then grant faith: if by virtue, virtue: if by knowledge, knowledge. 
Augment in me, faith, hope, and charity. O goodness of Thine, singular and most to be admired! 


7. A. Behold I have prayed to God. R. What then wouldst thou know? A. All these things which I have 
prayed for. R. Sum them up in brief. A. God and the soul, that is what I desire to know. R. Nothing more? 
A. Nothing whatever. R. Therefore begin to inquire. But first explain how, if God should be set forth to 
thee, thou wouldst be able to say, It is enough. A. I know not how He is to be so set forth to me as that I 
shall say, It is enough: for I believe not that I know anything in such wise as I desire to know God. R. What 
then are we to do? Dost thou not judge that first thou oughtest to know, what it is to know God sufficiently, 
so that arriving at that point, thou mayst seek no farther? A. So I judge, indeed: but how that is to be 
brought about, I see not. For what have I ever understood like to God, so that I could say, As I understand 
this, so would I fain understand God? R. Not having yet made acquaintance with God, whence hast thou 
come to know that thou knowest nothing like to God? A. Because if I knew anything like God, I should 
doubtless love it: but now I love nothing else than God and the soul, neither of which I know. R. Do you 
then not love your friends? A. Loving them, how can I otherwise than love the soul? R. Do you then love 
gnats and bugs similarly? A. The animating soul I said I loved, not animals. R. Men are then either not 
your friends, or you do not love them. For every man is an animal, and you say that you do not love 
animals. A. Men are my friends, and I love them, not in that they are animals, but in that they are men, 
that is, in that they are animated by rational souls, which I love even in highwaymen. For I may with good 
right in any man love reason, even though I rightly hate him, who uses ill that which I love. Therefore I 
love my friends the more, the more worthily they use their rational soul, or certainly the more earnestly 
they desire to use it worthily. 


8. R. I allow so much: but yet if any one should say to thee, I will give thee to know God as well as thou 
dost know Alypius, wouldst thou not give thanks, and say, It is enough? A. I should give thanks indeed: but 
I should not say, It is enough. R. Why, I pray? A. Because I do not even know God so well as I know 
Alypius, and yet I do not know Alypius well enough. R. Beware then lest shamelessly thou wouldest fain be 
satisfied in the knowledge of God, who hast not even such a knowledge of Alypius as satisfies. A. Non 
sequitur. For, comparing it with the stars, what is of lower account than my supper? and yet what I shall 
sup on to-morrow I know not: but in what sign the moon will be, I need take no shame to profess that I 
know. R. Is it then enough for thee to know God as well as thou dost know in what sign the moon will hold 
her course to-morrow? A. It is not enough, for this I test by the senses. But I do not know whether or not 
either God, or some hidden cause of nature may suddenly change the moon’s ordinary course, which if it 
came to pass, would render false all that I had presumed. R. And believest thou that this may happen? A. I 


do not believe. But I at least am seeking what I may know, not what I may believe. Now everything that we 
know, we may with reason perhaps be said to believe, but not to know everything which we believe. R. In 
this matter therefore you reject all testimony of the senses? A. I utterly reject it. R. That friend of yours 
then, whom you say you do not yet know, is it by sense that you wish to know him or by intellectual 
perception? A. Whatever in him I know by sense, if indeed anything is known by sense, is both mean and 
sufficiently known. But that part which bears affection to me, that is, the mind itself, I desire to know 
intellectually. R. Can it, indeed, be known otherwise? A. By no means. R. Do you venture then to call your 
friend, your inmost friend, unknown to you? A. Why not venture? For I account most equitable that law of 
friendship, by which it is prescribed, that as one is to bear no less, so he is to bear no more affection to his 
friend than to himself. Since then I know not myself, what injury does he suffer, whom I declare to be 
unknown to me, above all since (as I believe) he does not even know himself? R. If then these things which 
thou wouldst fain know, are of such a sort as are to be intellectually attained, when I said it was shameless 
in thee to crave to know God, when thou knowest not even Alypius, thou oughtest not to have urged to me 
the similitude of thy supper and the moon, if these things, as thou hast said, appertain to sense. 


9. But let that go, and now answer to this: if those things which Plato and Plotinus have said concerning 
God are true, is it enough for thee to know God as they knew him? A. Even allowing that those things 
which they have said are true, does it follow at once that they knew them? For many copiously utter what 
they do not know, as I myself have said that I desired to know all those things for which I prayed, which I 
should not desire if I knew them already: yet I was none the less able to enumerate them all. For I have 
enumerated not what I intellectually comprehended, but things which I have gathered from all sides and 
entrusted to my memory, and to which I yield as ample a faith as I am able: but to know is another thing. 
R. Tell me, I pray, do you at least know in geometry what a line is? A. So much I certainly know. R. Nor in 
professing so do you stand in awe of the Academicians? A. In no wise. For they, as wise men, would not 
run the risk of erring: but Iam not wise. Therefore as yet I do not shrink from professing the knowledge of 
those things which I have come to know. But if, as I desire, I should ever have attained to wisdom, I will do 
what I may find her to suggest. R. I except not thereto: but, I had begun to inquire, as you know a line, do 
you also know a ball, or, as they say, a sphere? A. I do. R. Both alike, or one more, one less? A. Just alike. I 
am altogether certain of both. R. Have you grasped these by the senses or the intellect? A. Nay, I have 
essayed the senses in this matter as a ship. For after they had carried me to the place I was aiming for, 
and I had dismissed them, and was now, as it were, left on dry ground, where I began to turn these things 
over in thought, the oscillations of the senses long continued to swim in my brain. Wherefore it seems to 
me that it would be easier to sail on dry land, than to learn geometry by the senses, although young 
beginners seem to derive some help from them. R. Then you do not hesitate to call whatever acquaintance 
you have with such things, Knowledge? A. Not if the Stoics permit, who attribute knowledge only to the 
Wise Man. Certainly I maintain myself to have the perception of these things, which they concede even to 
folly: but neither am I at all in any great fear of the stoics: unquestionably I hold those things which thou 
hast questioned me of in knowledge: proceed now till I see to what end thou questionest me of them. R. 
Be not too eager, we are not pressed for time. But give strict heed, lest you should make some rash 
concession. I would fain give thee the joy of things wherein thou fearest not to slip, and dost thou enjoin 
haste, as in a matter of no moment? A. God grant the event as thou forecastest it. Therefore question at 
thy will, and rebuke me more sharply if I err so again. 


10. R. It is then plain to you that a line cannot possibly be longitudinally divided into two? A. Plainly so. R. 
What of a cross-section? A. This, of course, is possible to infinity. R. But is it equally apparent that if, 
beginning with the centre, you make any sections you please of a sphere, no two resulting circles will be 
equal? A. It is equally apparent. R. What are a line and a sphere? Do they seem to you to be identical, or 
somewhat different? A. Who does not see that they differ very much? R. If then you know this and that 
equally well, while yet, as you acknowledge, they differ widely from each other, there must be an 
indifferent knowledge of different things. A. Who ever disputed it? R. You, a little while ago. For when I 
asked thee what way of knowing God was in thy desire, such that thou couldst say, It is enough, thou didst 
answer that thou couldst not explain this, because thou hadst no perception held in such a way as that in 
which thou didst desire to perceive God, for that thou didst know nothing like God. What then? Are a line 
and sphere alike? A. Absurd. R. But I had asked, not what you knew such as God, but what you knew so as 
you desire to know God. For you know a line in such wise as you know a sphere, although the properties 
of a line are not those of a sphere. Wherefore answer whether it would suffice you to know God in such 
wise as you know that geometrical ball; that is, to be equally without doubt concerning God as concerning 
that. 


11. A. Pardon me, however vehemently thou urge and argue, yet I dare not say that I wish so to know God 
as I know these things. For not only the objects of the knowledge, but the knowledge itself appears to be 
unlike. First, because the line and the ball are not so unlike, but that one science includes the knowl edge 
of them both: but no geometrician has ever professed to teach God. Then, if the knowledge of God and of 
these things were equivalent, I should rejoice as much to know them as I am persuaded that I should 
rejoice if God were known by me. But now I hold these things in the deepest disdain in comparison with 
Him, so that sometimes it seems to me that if I understood Him, and that in that manner in which He can 
be seen, all these things would perish out of my knowledge: since even now by reason of the love of Him 
they scarce come into my mind. R. Allow that thou wouldst rejoice more and much more in knowing God 
than in knowing these things, yet not by a different perception of the things; unless we are to say that 


thou beholdest with a different vision the earth and the serenity of the skies, although the aspect of this 
latter soothes and delights thee far more than of the former. But unless your eyes are deceived, I believe 
that, if asked whether you are as well assured that you see earth as heaven, you ought to answer yes, 
although you are not as much delighted by the earth and her beauty as by the beauty and magnificence of 
heaven. A. I am moved, I confess, by this similitude, and am brought to allow that by how much earth 
differs in her kind from heaven, so much do those demonstrations of the sciences, true and certain as they 
are, differ from the intelligible majesty of God. 


12. R. Thou art moved to good effect. For the Reason which is talking with thee promises so to 
demonstrate God to thy mind, as the sun demonstrates himself to the eyes. For the senses of the soul are 
as it were the eyes of the mind; but all the certainties of the sciences are like those things which are 
brought to light by the sun, that they may be seen, the earth, for instance, and the things upon it: while 
God is Himself the Illuminator. Now IJ, Reason, am that in the mind, which the act of looking is in the eyes. 
For to have eyes is not the same as to look; nor again to look the same as to see. Therefore the soul has 
need of three distinct things: to have eyes, such as it can use to good advantage, to look, and to see. 
Sound eyes, that means the mind pure from all stain of the body, that is, now remote and purged from the 
lusts of mortal things: which, in the first condition, nothing else accomplishes for her than Faith. For what 
cannot yet be shown forth to her stained and languishing with sins, because, unless sound, she cannot 
see, if she does not believe that otherwise she will not see, she gives no heed to her health. But what if 
she believes that the case stands as I say, and that, if she is to see at all, she can only see on these terms, 
but despairs of being healed; does she not utterly contemn herself and cast herself away, refusing to 
comply with the prescriptions of the physician? A. Beyond doubt, above all because by sickness remedies 
must needs be felt as severe. R. Then Hope must be added to Faith. A. So I believe. R. Moreover, if she 
both believes that the case stands so, and hopes that she could be healed, yet loves not, desires not the 
promised light itself, and thinks that she ought meanwhile to be content with her darkness, which now, by 
use, has become pleasant to her; does she not none the less reject the physician? A. Beyond doubt. R. 
Therefore Charity must needs make a third. A. Nothing so needful. R. Without these three things 
therefore no mind is healed, so that it can see, that is, understand its God. 


13. When therefore the mind has come to have sound eyes, what next? A. That she look. R. The mind’s act 
of looking is Reason; but because it does not follow that every one who looks sees, a right and perfect act 
of looking, that is, one followed by vision, is called Virtue; for Virtue is either right or perfect Reason. But 
even the power of vision, though the eyes be now healed, has not force to turn them to the light, unless 
these three things abide. Faith, whereby the soul believes that thing, to which she is asked to turn her 
gaze, is of such sort, that being seen it will give blessedness; Hope, whereby the mind judges that if she 
looks attentively, she will see; Charity, whereby she desires to see and to be filled with the enjoyment of 
the sight. The attentive view is now followed by the very vision of God, which is the end of looking; not 
because the power of beholding ceases, but because it has nothing further to which it can turn itself: and 
this is the truly perfect virtue, Virtue arriving at its end, which is followed by the life of blessedness. Now 
this vision itself is that apprehension which is in the soul, compounded of the apprehending subject and of 
that which is apprehended: as in like manner seeing with the eyes results from the conjunction of the 
sense and the object of sense, either of which being withdrawn, seeing becomes impossible. 


14. Therefore when the soul has obtained to see, that is, to apprehend God, let us see whether those three 
things are still necessary to her. Why should Faith be necessary to the soul, when she now sees? Or Hope, 
when she already grasps? But from Charity not only is nothing diminished, but rather it receives large 
increase. For when the soul has once seen that unique and unfalsified Beauty, she will love it the more, 
and unless she shall with great love have fastened her gaze thereon, nor any way declined from the view, 
she will not be able to abide in that most blessed vision. But while the soul is in this body, even though she 
most fully sees, that is, apprehends God; yet, because the bodily senses still have their proper effect, if 
they have no prevalency to mislead, yet they are not without a certain power to call in doubt, therefore 
that may be called Faith whereby these dispositions are resisted, and the opposing truth affirmed. 
Moreover, in this life, although the soul is already blessed in the apprehension of God; yet, because she 
endures many irksome pains of the body, she has occasion of hope that after death all these 
incommodities will have ceased to be. Therefore neither does Hope, so long as she is in this life, desert 
the soul. But when after this life she shall have wholly collected herself in God, Charity remains whereby 
she is retained there. For neither can she be said to have Faith that those things are true, when she is 
solicited by no interruption of falsities; nor does anything remain for her to hope, whereas she securely 
possesses the whole. Three things therefore pertain to the soul, that she be sane, that she behold, that she 
see. And other three, Faith, Hope, Charity, for the first and second of those three conditions are always 
necessary: for the third in this life all; after this life, Charity alone. 


15. Now listen, so far as the present time requires, while from that similitude of sensible things I now 
teach also something concerning God. Namely, God is intelligible, not sensible, intelligible also are those 
demonstrations of the schools; nevertheless they differ very widely. For as the earth is visible, so is light; 
but the earth, unless illumined by light, cannot be seen. Therefore those things also which are taught in 
the schools, which no one who understands them doubts in the least to be absolutely true, we must 
believe to be incapable of being understood, unless they are illuminated by somewhat else, as it were a 
sun of their own. Therefore as in this visible sun we may observe three things: that he is, that he shines, 


that he illuminates: so in that God most far withdrawn whom thou wouldst fain apprehend, there are these 
three things: that He is, that He is apprehended, and that He makes other things to be apprehended. 
These two, God and thyself, I dare promise that I can teach thee to understand. But give answer how thou 
receivest these things, as probable, or as true? A. As probable certainly; and, as I must own, I have been 
hoping more: for excepting those two illustrations of the line and the globe, nothing has been said by thee 
which I should dare to say that I know. R. It is not to be wondered at: for nothing has been yet so set forth, 
as that it exacts of thee perception. 


16. But why do we delay? Let us set out: but first let us see (for this comes first) whether we are in a 
sound state. A. Do thou see to it, if either in thyself or in me that hast any discernment of what is to be 
found; I will answer, being inquired of, to my best knowledge. R. Do you love anything besides the 
knowledge of God and yourself? A. I might answer, that I love nothing besides, having regard to my 
present feelings; but I should be safer to say that I do not know. For it hath often chanced to me, that 
when I believed I was open to nothing else, something nevertheless would come into the mind which 
stung me otherwise than I had presumed. So often, when something, conceived in thought, disturbed me 
little, yet when it came in fact it disquieted me more than I supposed: but now I do not see myself sensible 
to perturbation except by three things; by the fear of losing those whom I love, by the fear of pain, by the 
fear of death. R. You love, therefore, both a life associated with those dearest to you, and your own good 
health, and your bodily life itself: or you would not fear the loss of these. A. It is so, I acknowledge. R. 
Now therefore, the fact that all your friends are not with you, and that your health is not very firm, 
occasions you some uneasiness of mind. For that I see to be implied. A. Thou seest rightly; I am not able to 
deny it. R. How if you should suddenly feel and find yourself sound in health, and should see all whom you 
love and who love each other, enjoying in your company liberal ease? would you not think it right to give 
way in reasonable measure even to transports of joy? A. In a measure, undoubtedly. Nay, if these things, 
as thou sayest, bechanced me suddenly, how could I contain myself? how could I possibly even dissemble 
joy of such a sort? R. As yet, therefore, you are tossed about by all the diseases and perturbations of the 
mind. What shamelessness, then, that with such eyes you should wish to see such a Sun! A. Thy 
conclusion then is, that I am utterly ignorant how far I am advanced in health, how far disease has 
receded, or how far it remains. Suppose me to grant this. 


17. R. Do you not see that these eyes of the body, even when sound, are often so smitten by the light of 
this visible sun, as to be compelled to turn away and to take refuge in their own obscurity? Now you are 
proposing to yourself what you are moved to seek, but are not proposing to yourself what you desire to 
see: and yet I would discuss this very thing with you, what advance you think we have made. Are you 
without desire of riches? A. This at least no longer chiefly. For, being now three and thirty years of age, for 
almost these fourteen years last past I have ceased to desire them, nor have I sought anything from them, 
if by chance they should be offered, beyond the necessities of life and such a use of them as agrees with 
the state of a freeman. A single book of Cicero has thoroughly persuaded me, that riches are in no wise to 
be craved, but that if they come in our way, they are to be with the utmost wisdom and caution 
administered. R. What of honors? A. I confess that it is only lately, and as it were yesterday, that I have 
ceased to desire these. R. What of a wife? Are you not sometimes charmed by the image of a beautiful, 
modest, complying maiden, well lettered, or of parts that can easily be trained by you, bringing you too 
(being a despiser of riches) just so large a dowry as will relieve your leisure of all burden on her account? 
It is implied, moreover, that you have good hope of coming to no grief through her. A. However much thou 
please to portray her and adorn her with all manner of gifts, I have determined that nothing is so much to 
be avoided by me as such a bedfellow: I perceive that nothing more saps the citadel of manly strength, 
whether of mind or body, than female blandishments and familiarities. Therefore, if (which I have not yet 
discovered) it appertains to the office of a wise man to desire offspring, whoever for this reason only 
comes into this connection, may appear to me worthy of admiration, but in no wise a model for imitation: 
for there is more peril in the essay, than felicity in the accomplishment. Wherefore, I believe, I am 
contradicting neither justice nor utility in providing for the liberty of my mind by neither desiring, nor 
seeking, nor taking a wife. R. I inquire not now what thou hast determined, but whether thou dost yet 
struggle, or hast indeed already overcome desire itself. For we are considering the soundness of thine 
eyes. A. Nothing of the kind do I any way seek, nothing do I desire; it is even with horror and loathing that 
I recall such things to mind. What more wouldst thou? And day by day does this benefit grow upon me: for 
the more I grow in the hope of beholding that supernal Beauty with the desire of which I glow, the more 
my love and delight is wholly converted thereto. R. What of pleasant viands? How much do you care for 
them? A. Those things which I have determined not to eat, tempt me not. As to those which I have not cut 
off, I allow that I take pleasure in their present use, yet so that without any disturbance of mind, either the 
sight or the taste of them may be withdrawn. And when they are entirely absent, no craving of them dares 
intrude itself to the disturbance of my thoughts. But no need to inquire concerning food or drink, or baths: 
so much of these do I seek to have, as is profitable for the confirmation of health. 


18. R. Thou hast made great progress: yet those things which remain in order to the seeing of that light, 
very greatly impede. But I am aiming at something which appears to me very easy to be shown; that 
either nothing remains to us to be subdued, or that we have made no advance at all, and that the taint of 
all those things which we believed cut away remains. For I ask of thee, if thou wert persuaded that thou 
couldst live with the throng of those dearest to thee in the study and pursuit of wisdom on no other terms 
than as possessed of an estate ample enough to meet all your joint necessities; would you not desire and 


seek for wealth? A. I should. R. How, if it should also be clear, that you would be to many a master of 
wisdom, if your authority in teaching were supported by civil honor, and that even these your familiars 
would not be able to put a bridle on their cravings except as they too were in honor, and that this could 
only accrue to them through your honors and dignity? would not honor then be a worthy object of desire, 
and of strenuous pursuit? A. It is as thou sayest. R. I do not consider the question of a wife; for perhaps no 
such necessity could arise of marrying one: although if it were certain that by her ample patrimony all 
those could be sustained whom thou wouldst fain have live at ease with thee in one place, and that 
moreover with her cordial consent, especially if she were of a family of such nobility as that through her 
those honors which you have just granted, in our hypothesis, to be necessary, could easily be attained, I do 
not know that it would be any part of your duty to contemn these advantages, thus obtained. A. But how 
could I hope for such things? 


19. R. You speak as if I were now inquiring what you hope. I am not inquiring what, denied, delights not, 
but what delights, obtained. For an extinguished plague is one thing, a dormant plague another. And, as 
some wise men Say, all pools are so unsound, that they always smell of every foul thing, although you do 
not always perceive this, but only when you stir them up. And there is a wide difference whether a craving 
is suppressed by hopelessness of compassing it, or is expelled by saneness of soul. A. Although I am not 
able to answer thee, never wilt thou, for all this, persuade me that in this affection of mind in which I now 
perceive myself to be, I have advantaged nothing. R. This, doubtless, appears so to thee, because although 
thou mightest desire these things, yet they would not seem to thee objects of desire, on their own account, 
but for ulterior ends. A. That is what I was endeavoring to say: for when I desired riches, I desired them 
for this reason, that I might be rich. And those honors, the lust of which I have declared myself to have 
but even now thoroughly overcome, I craved by a mere delight in some intrinsic splendor I imputed to 
them; and nothing else did I expect in a wife, when I expected, than the reputable enjoyment of 
voluptuousness. Then there was in me a veritable craving for those things; now I utterly contemn them 
all: but if I cannot except through these find a passage to those things which in effect I desire, I do not 
pursue them as things to be embraced, but accept them as things to be allowed. R. A thoroughly excellent 
distinction: for neither do I impute unworthiness to the desire of any lower things that are sought on 
account of something else. 


20. But I ask of thee, why thou dost desire, either that the persons whom thou affectest should live, or 
that they should live with thee. A. That together and concordantly we might inquire out God and our souls. 
For so, whichever first discovers aught, easily introduces his companions into it. R. What if these will not 
inquire? A. I would persuade them into the love of it. R. What if you could not, be it that they suppose 
themselves to have already found, or think that such things are beyond discovery, or that they are 
entangled in cares and cravings of other things? A. We will use our best endeavors, I with them, and they 
with me. R. What if even their presence impedes you in your inquiries? would you not choose and 
endeavor that they should not be with you, rather than be with you on such terms? A. I own it is as thou 
sayest. R. It is not therefore on its own account that you crave either their life or presence, but as an 
auxiliary in the discovery of wisdom? A. I thoroughly agree to that. R. Further: if you were certain that 
your own life were an impediment to your comprehension of wisdom, should you desire its continuance? 
A. I should utterly eschew it. R. Furthermore: if thou wert taught, that either in this body or after leaving 
it thou couldst equally well attain unto wisdom, wouldst thou care whether it was in this or another life 
that thou didst enjoy that which thou supremely affectest? A. If I ascertained that I was to experience 
nothing worse, which would lead me back from the point to which I had made progress, I should not care. 
R. Then thy present dread of death rests on the fear of being involved in some worse evil, whereby the 
Divine cognition may be borne away from thee. A. Not solely such a possible loss do I dread, if I have any 
right understanding of the fact, but also lest access should be barred me into those things which I am now 
eager to explore; although what I already possess, I believe will remain with me. R. Therefore not for the 
sake of this life in itself, but for the sake of wisdom thou dost desire the continuance of this life. A. It is the 
truth. 


21. R. We have pain of body left, which perhaps moves thee of its proper force. A. Nor indeed do I 
grievously dread even that for any other reason than that it impedes me in my research. For although of 
late I have been grievously tormented with attacks of toothache, so that I was not suffered to revolve 
aught in my mind except such things as I have been engaged in learning; while, as the whole intensity of 
my mind was requisite for new advances, I was entirely restrained from making these: yet it seemed to 
me, that if the essential refulgence of Truth would disclose itself to me, I should either not have felt that 
pain, or certainly would have made no account of it. But although I have never had anything severer to 
bear, yet, often reflecting how much severer the pains are which I might have to bear, I am sometimes 
forced to agree with Cornelius Celsus, who says that the supreme good is wisdom, and the supreme evil 
bodily pain. For since, says he, we are composed of two parts, namely, mind and body, of which the former 
part, the mind, is the better, the body the worse; the highest good is the best of the better part, and the 
chiefest evil the worst of the inferior; now the best thing in the mind is wisdom, and the worst thing in the 
body is pain. It is concluded, therefore, and as I fancy, most justly, that the chief good of man is to be wise, 
and his chief evil, to suffer pain. R. We will consider this later. For perchance Wisdom herself, towards 
which we strive, will bring us to be of another mind. But if she should show this to be true, we will then 
not hesitate to adhere to this your present judgment concerning the highest good and the deepest ill. 


22. Now let us inquire concerning this, what sort of lover of wisdom thou art, whom thou desirest to 
behold with most chaste view and embrace, and to grasp her unveiled charms in such wise as she affords 
herself to no one, except to her few and choicest rotaries. For assuredly a beautiful woman, who had 
kindled thee to ardent love, would never surrender herself to thee, if she had discovered that thou hadst 
in thy heart another object of affection; and shall that most chaste beauty of Wisdom exhibit itself to thee, 
unless thou art kindled for it alone? A. Why then am I still made to hang in wretchedness, and put off with 
miserable pining? Assuredly I have already made it plain that I love nothing else, since what is not loved 
for itself is not loved. Now I at least love Wisdom for herself alone, while as to other things, it is for her 
sake that I desire their presence or absence, such as life, ease, friends. But what measure can the love of 
that beauty have in which I not only do not envy others, but even long for as many as possible to seek it, 
gaze upon it, grasp it and enjoy it with me; knowing that our friendship will be the closer, the more 
thoroughly conjoined we are in the object of our love? 


23. R. Such lovers assuredly it is, whom Wisdom ought to have. Such lovers does she seek, the love of 
whom has in it nothing but what is pure. But there are various ways of approach to her. For it is according 
to our soundness and strength that each one comprehends that unique and truest good. It is a certain 
ineffable and incomprehensible light of minds. Let this light of the common day teach us, as well as it can, 
concerning the higher light. For there are eyes so sound and keen, that, as soon as they are first opened, 
they turn themselves unshrinkingly upon the sun himself. To these, as it were, the light itself is health, nor 
do they need a teacher, but only, perchance, a warning. For these to believe, to hope, to love is enough. 
But others are smitten by that very effulgence which they vehemently desire to see, and when the sight of 
it is withdrawn often return into darkness with delight. To whom, although such as that they may 
reasonably be called sound, it is nevertheless dangerous to insist on showing what as yet they have not 
the power to behold. These therefore should be first put in training, and their love for their good is to be 
nourished by delay. For first certain things are to be shown to them which are not luminous of themselves, 
but may be seen by the light, such as a garment, a wall, or the like. Then something which, though still 
not shining of itself, yet in the light flames out more gloriously, such as gold or silver, yet not so brilliantly 
as to injure the eyes. Then perchance this familiar fire of earth is to be cautiously shown, then the stars, 
then the moon, then the brightening dawn, and the brilliance of the luminous sky. Among which things, 
whether sooner or later, whether through the whole succession, or with some steps passed over, each one 
accustoming himself according to his strength, will at last without shrinking and with great delight behold 
the sun. In some such way do the best masters deal with those who are heartily devoted to Wisdom, and 
who, though seeing but dimly, yet have already eyes that see. For it is the office of a wise training to bring 
one near to her in a certain graduated approach, but to arrive in her presence without these intermediary 
steps is a scarcely credible felicity. But to-day, I think we have written enough; regard must be had to 
health. 


24. And, another day having come, A. Give now, I pray, if thou canst, that order. Lead by what way thou 
wilt, through what things thou wilt, how thou wilt. Lay on me things ever so hard, ever so strenuous, and, 
if only they are within my power, I doubt not that I shall perform them if only I may thereby arrive whither 
I long to be. R. There is only one thing which I can teach thee; I know nothing more. These things of sense 
are to be utterly eschewed, and the utmost caution is to be used, lest while we bear about this body, our 
pinions should be impeded by the viscous distilments of earth, seeing we need them whole and perfect, if 
we would fly from this darkness into that supernal Light: which deigns not even to show itself to those 
shut up in this cage of the body, unless they have been such that whether it were broken down or worn 
out it would be their native airs into which they escaped. Therefore, whenever thou shalt have become 
such that nothing at all of earthly things delights thee, at that very moment, believe me, at that very point 
of time thou wilt see what thou desirest. A. When shall that be, I entreat thee? For I think not that I am 
able to attain to this supreme contempt, unless I shall have seen that in comparison with which these 
things are worthless. 


25. R. In this way too the bodily eye might say: I shall not love the darkness, when I shall have seen the 
sun. For this too seems, as it were, to pertain to the right order though it is far otherwise. For it loves 
darkness, for the reason that it is not sound; but the sun, unless sound, it is not able to see. And in this the 
mind is often at fault, that it thinks itself and boasts itself sound; and complains, as if with good sight, 
because it does not yet see. But that supernal Beauty knows when she should show herself. For she 
herself discharges the office of physician, and better understands who are sound than the very ones who 
are rendered sound. But we, as far as we have emerged, seem to ourselves to see; but how far we were 
plunged in darkness, or how far we had made progress, we are not permitted either to think or feel, and 
in comparison with the deeper malady we believe ourselves to be in health. See you not how securely 
yesterday we had pronounced, that we were no longer detained by any evil thing, and loved nothing 
except Wisdom; and sought or wished other things only for her sake? To thee how low, how foul, how 
execrable those female embraces seemed, when we discoursed concerning the desire of a wife! Certainly 
in the watches of this very night, when we had again been discoursing together of the same things, thou 
didst feel how differently from what thou hadst presumed those imaginary blandishments and that bitter 
sweetness tickled thee; far, far less indeed, than is the wont, but also far otherwise than thou hadst 
thought: so that that most confidential physician of thine set forth to thee each thing, both how far thou 
hast come on under his care, and what remains to be cured. 


26. A. Peace, I pray thee, peace. Why tormentest thou me? Why diggest thou so remorselessly and 
descendest so deep? Now I weep intolerably, henceforth I promise nothing, I presume nothing; question 
me not concerning these things. Most true is what thou sayest, that He whom I burn to see Himself knows 
when I am in health; let Him do what pleaseth Him: when it pleaseth Him let Him show Himself; I now 
commit myself wholly to His clemency and care. Once for all do I believe that those so affected towards 
Him He faileth not to lift up. I will pronounce nothing concerning my health, except when I shall have 
seen that Beauty. R. Do nothing else, indeed. But now refrain from tears, and gird up thy mind. Thou hast 
wept most sore, and to the great aggravation of that trouble of thy breast. A. Wouldest thou set a measure 
to my tears, when I see no measure of my misery? or dost thou bid me consider the disease of my body, 
when I in my inmost self am wasted away with pining consumption? But, I pray thee, if thou availest aught 
over me, essay to lead me through some shorter ways, so that, at least by some neighbor nearness of that 
Light, such as, if I have made any advance whatever, I shall be able to endure, I may be made ashamed of 
withdrawing my eyes into that darkness which I have left; if indeed I can be said to have left a darkness 
which yet dares to dally with my blindness. 


27. R. Let us conclude, if you will, this first volume, that in a second we may attempt some such way as 
may commodiously offer itself. For this disposition of yours must not fail to be cherished by reasonable 
exercise. A. I will in no wise suffer this volume to be ended, unless thou open to me at least a gleam from 
the nearness of that Light whither I am bound. R. Thy Divine Physician yields so far to thy wish. For a 
certain radiance seizes me, inviting me to conduct thee to it. Therefore be intent to receive it. A. Lead, I 
entreat thee, and snatch me away whither thou wilt. R. Thou art sure that thou art minded to know the 
soul, and God? A. That is all my desire. R. Nothing more? A. Nothing at all. R. What, do you not wish to 
comprehend Truth? A. As if I could know these things except through her. R. Therefore she first is to be 
known, through whom these things can be known. A. I refuse not. R. First then let us see this, whether, as 
Truth and True are two words, you hold that by these two words two things are signified, or one thing. A. 
Two things, I hold. For, as Chastity is one thing, and that which is chaste, another, and many things in this 
manner; so I believe that Truth is one thing, and that which, being declared, is true, is another. R. Which 
of these two do you esteem most excellent? A. Truth, as I believe. For it is not from that which is chaste 
that Chastity arises, but that which is chaste from Chastity. So also, if anything is true, it is assuredly from 
Truth that it is true. 


28. R. What? When a chaste person dies, do you judge that Chastity dies also? A. By no means. R. Then, 
when anything perishes that is true, Truth perishes not. A. But how should anything true perish? For I see 
not. R. I marvel that you ask that question: do we not see thousands of things perish before our eyes? 
Unless perchance you think this tree, either to be a tree, but not a true one, or if so to be unable to perish. 
For even if you believe not your senses, and are capable of answering, that you are wholly ignorant 
whether it is a tree; yet this, I believe, you will not deny, that it is a true tree, if it is a tree: for this 
judgment is not of the senses, but of the intelligence. For if it is a false tree, it is not a tree; but if itis a 
tree, it cannot but be a true one. A. This I allow. R. Then as to the other proposition; do you not concede 
that a tree is of such a sort of things, as that it originates and perishes? A. I cannot deny it. R. It is con 
cluded therefore, that something which is true perishes. A. I do not dispute it. R. What follows? Does it not 
seem to thee that when true things perish Truth does not perish, as Chastity dies not when a chaste 
person dies? A. I now grant this too, and eagerly wait to see what thou art laboring to show. R. Therefore 
attend. A. Iam all attention. 


29. R. Does this proposition seem to you to be true: Whatever is, is compelled to be somewhere? A. 
Nothing so entirely wins my consent. R. And you confess that Truth is? A. I confess it. R. Then we must 
needs inquire where it is; for it is not in a place, unless perchance you think there is something else in a 
place than a body, or think that Truth is a body. A. I think neither of these things. R. Where then do you 
believe her to be? For she is not nowhere, whom we have granted to be. A. If I knew where she was, 
perchance I should seek nothing more. R. At least you are able to know where she is not? A. If thou pass 
in review the places, perchance I shall be. R. It is not, assuredly, in mortal things. For whatever is, cannot 
abide in anything, if that does not abide in which it is: and that Truth abides, even though true things 
perish, has just been conceded. Truth, therefore, is not in mortal things. But Truth is, and is not nowhere. 
There are therefore things immortal. And nothing is true in which Truth is not. It results therefore that 
nothing is true, except those things which are immortal. And every false tree is not a tree, and false wood 
is not wood, and false silver is not silver, and everything whatever which is false, is not. Now everything 
which is not true, is false. Nothing therefore is rightly said to be, except things immortal. Do you diligently 
consider this little argument, lest there should be in it any point which you think impossible to concede. 
For if it is sound, we have almost accomplished our whole business, which in the other book will 
perchance appear more plainly. 


30. A. I thank thee much, and will diligently and cautiously review these things in my own mind, and 
moreover with thee, when we are in quiet, if no darkness interfere, and, which I vehemently dread, inspire 
in me delight in itself. R. Steadfastly believe in God, and commit thyself wholly to Him as much as thou 
canst. Be not willing to be as it were thine own and in thine own control; but profess thyself to be the 
bondman of that most clement and most profitable Lord. For so will He not desist from lifting thee to 
Himself, and will suffer nothing to occur to thee, except what shall profit thee, even though thou know it 
not. A. I hear, I believe, and as much as I can | yield compliance; and most intently do I offer a prayer for 


this very thing, that I may have the utmost power, unless perchance thou desirest something more of me. 
R. It is well meanwhile, thou wilt do afterwards what He Himself, being now seen, shall require of thee. 


Book II 


1. A. Long enough has our work been intermitted, and impatient is Love, nor have tears a measure, unless 
to Love is given what is loved: wherefore, let us enter upon the Second Book. R. Let us enter upon it. A. 
Let us believe that God will be present. R. Let us believe indeed, if even this is in our power. A. Our power 
He Himself is. R. Therefore pray most briefly and perfectly, as much as thou canst. A. God, always the 
same, let me know myself, let me know Thee. I have prayed. R. Thou who wilt know thyself, knowest thou 
that thou art? A. I know. R. Whence knowest thou? A. I know not. R. Feelest thou thyself to be simple, or 
manifold? A. I know not. R. Knowest thou thyself to be moved? A. I know not. R. Knowest thou thyself to 
think? A. I know. R. Therefore it is true that thou thinkest. A. True. R. Knowest thou thyself to be 
immortal? A. I know not. R. Of all these things which thou hast said that thou knowest not: which dost 
thou most desire to know? A. Whether I am immortal. R. Therefore thou lovest to live? A. I confess it. R. 
How will the matter stand when thou shalt have learned thyself to be immortal? Will it be enough? A. That 
will indeed be a great thing, but that to me will be but slight. R. Yet in this which is but slight how much 
wilt thou rejoice? A. Very greatly. R. For nothing then wilt thou weep? A. For nothing at all. R. What if this 
very life should be found such, that in it it is permitted thee to know nothing more than thou knowest? 
Wilt thou refrain from tears? A. Nay verily, I will weep so much that life should cease to be. R. Thou dost 
not then love to live for the mere sake of living, but for the sake of knowing. A. I grant the inference. R. 
What if this very knowledge of things should itself make thee wretched? A. I do not believe that that is in 
any way possible. But if it is so, no one can be blessed; for I am not now wretched from any other source 
than from ignorance of things. And therefore if the knowledge of things is wretchedness, wretchedness is 
everlasting. R. Now I see all which you desire. For since you believe no one to be wretched by knowledge, 
from which it is probable that intelligence renders blessed; but no one is blessed unless living, and no one 
lives who is not: thou wishest to be, to live and to have intelligence; but to be that thou mayest live, to live 
that thou mayest have intelligence. Therefore thou knowest that thou art, thou knowest that thou livest, 
thou knowest that thou dost exercise intelligence. But whether these things are to be always, or none of 
these things is to be, or something abides always, and something falls away, or whether these things can 
be diminished and increased, all things abiding, thou desirest to know. A. So it is. R. If therefore we shall 
have proved that we are always to live, it will follow also that we are always to be. A. It will follow. R. It 
will then remain to inquire concerning intellection. 


2. A. I see a very plain and compendious order. R. Let this then be the order, that you answer my 
questions cautiously and firmly. A. I attend. R. If this world shall always abide, it is true that this world is 
always to abide? A. Who doubts that? R. What if it shall not abide? is it not then true that the world is not 
to abide? A. I dispute it not. R. How, when it shall have perished, if it is to perish, will it not then be true, 
that the world has perished? For as long as it is not true that the world has come to an end, it has not 
come to an end: it is therefore self-contradictory, that the world is ended and that it is not true that the 
world is ended. A. This too I grant. R. Furthermore, does it seem to you that anything can be true, and not 
be Truth? A. In no wise. R. There will therefore be Truth, even though the frame of things should pass 
away. A. I cannot deny it. R. What if Truth herself should perish? will it not be true that Truth has 
perished? A. And even that who can deny? R. But that which is true cannot be, if Truth is not. A. I have 
just conceded this. R. In no wise therefore can Truth fail. A. Proceed as thou hast begun, for than this 
deduction nothing is truer. 


3. R. Now I will have you answer me, does the soul seem to you to feel and perceive, or the body? A. The 
soul. R. And does the intellect appear to you to appertain to the soul? A. Assuredly. R. To the soul alone, or 
to something else? A. I see nothing else besides the soul, except God, in which I believe intellect to exist. 
R. Let us now consider that. If any one should tell you that wall was not a wall, but a tree, what would you 
think? A. Either that his senses or mine were astray, or that he called a wall by the name of a tree. R. 
What if he received in sense the image of a tree, and thou of a wall? may not both be true? A. By no 
means; because one and the same thing cannot be both a tree and a wall. For however individual things 
might appear different to us as individuals, it could not be but that one of us suffered a false imagination. 
R. What if it is neither tree nor wall, and you are both in error? A. That, indeed, is possible. R. This one 
thing therefore you had past by above. A. I confess it. R. What if you should acknowledge that anything 
seemed to you other than it is, are you then in error? A. No. R. Therefore that may be false which seems, 
and he not be in error to whom it seems. A. It may be so. R. It is to be allowed then that he is not in error 
who sees falsities, but he who assents to falsities. A. It is assuredly to be allowed. R. And this falsity, 
wherefore is it false? A. Because it is otherwise than it seems. R. If therefore there are none to whom it 
may seem, nothing is false. A. The inference is sound. R. Therefore the falsity is not in the things, but in 
the sense; but he is not beguiled who assents not to false things. It results that we are one thing, the 
sense another; since, when it is misled, we are able not to be misled. A. I have nothing to oppose to this. 
R. But when the soul is misled, do you venture to say that you are not false? A. How should I venture? R. 
But there is no sense without soul, no falsity without sense. Either therefore the soul operates, or 


cooperates with the falsity. A. Our preceding reasonings imply assent to this. 


4. R. Give answer now to this, whether it appears to you possible that at some time hereafter falsity 
should not be. A. How can that seem possible to me, when the difficulty of discovering truth is so great 
that it is absurder to say that falsity than that Truth cannot be. R. Do you then think that he who does not 
live, can perceive and feel? A. It cannot be. R. It results then, that the soul lives ever. A. Thou urgest me 
too fast into joys: more slowly, I pray. R. But, if former inferences are just, I see no ground of doubt 
concerning this thing. A. Too fast, I say. Therefore I am easier to persuade that I have made some rash 
concession, than to become already secure concerning the immortality of the soul. Nevertheless evolve 
this conclusion, and show how it has resulted. R. You have said that falsity cannot be without sense, and 
that falsity cannot but be: therefore there is always sense. But no sense without soul: therefore the soul is 
everlasting. Nor has it power to exercise sense, unless it lives. Therefore the soul always lives. 


5. A. O leaden dagger! For thou mightest conclude that man is immortal if I had granted thee that this 
universe can never be without man, and that this universe is eternal. R. You keep a keen look-out. But yet 
it is no small thing which we have established, namely, that the frame of things cannot be without the 
soul, unless perchance in the frame of things at some time hereafter there shall be no falsity. A. This 
consequence indeed I allow to be involved. But now I am of opinion that we ought to consider farther 
whether former inferences do not bend under pressure. For I see no small step to have been made 
towards the immortality of the soul. R. Have you sufficiently considered whether you may not have 
conceded something rashly? A. Sufficiently indeed, but I see no point at which I can accuse myself of 
rashness. R. It is therefore concluded that the frame of things cannot be without a living soul. A. So far as 
this, that in turn some souls may be born, and others die. R. What if from the frame of things falsity be 
taken away? will it not come to pass that all things are true? A. I admit the inference. R. Tell me whence 
this wall seems to thee to be true. A. Because I am not misled by its aspect. R. That is, because it is as it 
seems. A. Yes. R. If therefore anything is thereby false because it seems otherwise than it is, and thereby 
true because it is as it seems; take away him to whom it seems, and there is neither anything false, nor 
true. But if there is no falsity in the frame of things, all things are true. Nor can anything seem except to a 
living soul. There remains therefore soul in the frame of things, if falsity cannot be taken away; there 
remains, if it can. A. I see our former conclusions somewhat strengthened, indeed; but we have made no 
progress by this amplification. For none the less does that fact remain which chiefly shakes me that souls 
are born and pass away, and that it comes about that they are not lacking to the world, not through their 
immortality, but by their succession. 


6. R. Do any corporeal, that is, sensible things, appear to you to be capable of comprehension in the 
intellect? A. They do not. R. What then? does God appear to use senses for the cognition of things? A. I 
dare affirm nothing unadvisedly concerning this matter; but as far as there is room for conjecture, God in 
no wise makes use of senses. R. We conclude therefore that the only possible subject of sense is the soul. 
A. Conclude provisionally as far as probability permits. R. Well then; do you allow that this wall, if it is not 
a true wall, is not a wall? A. I could grant nothing more willingly. R. And that nothing, if it be not a true 
body, is a body? A. This likewise. R. Therefore if nothing is true, unless it be so as it seems; and if nothing 
corporeal can appear, except to the senses; and if the only subject of sense is the soul; and if no body can 
be, unless it be a true body: it follows that there cannot be a body, unless there has first been a soul. A. 
Thou dost urge me too strongly, and means of resistance fail me. 


7. R. Give now still greater heed. A. Behold me ready. R. Certainly this is a stone; and it is true on this 
condition, if it is not otherwise than it seems; and it is not a stone, if it is not true; and it cannot seem 
except to the senses. A. Yes. R. There are not therefore stones in the most secluded bosom of the earth, 
nor anywhere at all where there are not those who have the sense of them; nor would this be a stone, 
unless we saw it; nor will it be a stone when we shall have departed, and no one else shall be present to 
see it. Nor, if you lock your coffers well, however much you may have shut up in them, will they have 
anything. Nor indeed is wood itself wood interiorly. For that escapes all perceptions of sense which is in 
the depth of an absolutely opaque body, and so is in no wise compelled to be. For if it were, it would be 
true; nor is anything true, unless because it is so as it appears: but that does not appear; it is not 
therefore true: unless you have something to object to this. A. I see that this results from my previous 
concessions; but it is so absurd, that I would more readily deny any one of these, than concede that this is 
true. R. As you please. Consider then which you prefer to say: that corporeal things can appear otherwise 
than to the senses, or that there can be another subject of sense than the soul, or that there is a stone or 
something else but that it is not true, or that Truth itself is to be otherwise defined. A. Let us, I pray thee, 
consider this last position. 


8. R. Define therefore the True. A. That is true which is so as it appears to the knower, if he will and can 
know. R. That therefore will not be true which no one can know? Then, if that is false which seems 
otherwise than it is; how if to one this stone should seem a stone, to another wood? will the same thing be 
both false and true? A. That former position disturbs me more, how, if anything cannot be known, it 
results from that that it is not true. For as to this, that one thing is both true and false, I do not much care. 
For I see one thing, compared with diverse things, to be both greater and smaller. From which it results, 
that nothing is more or less of itself. For these are terms of comparison. R. But if you say that nothing is 
true of itself, do you not fear the inference, that nothing is of itself? For whereby this is wood, thereby is it 


also true wood. Nor can it be, that of itself, that is, without a knower, it should be wood, and should not be 
true wood. A. Therefore thus I say and so I define, nor do I fear lest my definition be disapproved on the 
ground of excessive brevity: for to me that seems to be true which is. R. Nothing then will be false, 
because whatever is, is true. A. Thou hast driven me into close straits, and I am wholly unprovided of an 
answer. So it comes to pass that whereas I am unwilling to be taught except by these questionings, I fear 
now to be questioned. 


9. R. God, to whom we have commended ourselves, without doubt will render help, and set us free from 
these straits, if only we believe, and entreat Him most devoutly. A. Nothing, assuredly, would I do more 
gladly in this place; for never have I been involved in so great a darkness. God, Our Father, who exhortest 
us to pray, who also bringest this about, that supplication is made to Thee; since when we make 
supplication to Thee, we live better, and are better: hear me groping in these glooms, and stretch forth 
Thy right hand to me. Shed over me Thy light, revoke me from my wanderings; bring Thyself into me that 
I may likewise return into Thee. Amen. R. Be with me now, as far as thou mayest, in most diligent 
attention. A. Utter, I pray, whatever has been suggested to thee, that we perish not. R. Give heed. A. 
Behold, I have neither eyes nor ears but for thee. 


10. R. First let us again and yet again ventilate this question, What is falsity? A. I wonder if there will turn 
out to be anything, except what is not so as it seems. R. Give heed rather, and let us first question the 
senses themselves. For certainly what the eyes see, is not called false, unless it have some similitude of 
the true. For instance, a man whom we see in sleep, is not indeed a true man, but false, by this very fact 
that he has the similitude of a true one. For who, seeing a dog, would have a right to say that he had 
dreamed of a man? Therefore too that is thereby a false dog, that it is like a true one. A. It is as thou 
sayest. R. And moreover, if any one waking should see a horse and think he saw a man, is he not hereby 
misled, that there appears to him some similitude of a man? For if nothing should appear to him except 
the form of a horse, he cannot think that he sees a man. A. I fully concede this. R. We call that also a false 
tree which we see in a picture, and a false face which is reflected from a mirror, and a false motion of 
buildings to men that are sailing from them, and a false break in the oar when dipped, for no other reason 
than the verisimilitude in all these things. A. True. R. So we make mistakes between twins, so between 
eggs, so between seals stamped by one ring, and other such things. A. I follow and agree to all. R. 
Therefore that similitude of things which pertains to the eyes, is the mother of falsity. A. I cannot deny it. 


11. R. But all this forest of facts, unless Iam mistaken, may be divided into two kinds. For it lies partly in 
equal, partly in inferior things. They are equal, when we say that this is as like to that as that to this, as is 
said of twins, or impressions of a ring. Inferior, when we say that the worse is like the better. For who, 
looking in a mirror, would dream of saying that he is like that image, and not rather that like him? And 
this class consists partly in what the soul undergoes, and partly in those things which are seen. And that 
again which the soul undergoes, it either undergoes in the sense, as the unreal motion of a building; or in 
itself from that which it has received from the senses, such as are the dreams of dreamers, and perhaps 
also of madmen. Furthermore, those things which appear in the things themselves which we see, are 
some of them from nature, and some expressed and framed by living creatures. Nature either by 
procreation or reflection effects inferior similitudes. By procreation, when to parents children like them 
are born; by reflection, as from mirrors of various kinds. For although it is men that make the most of the 
mirrors, yet it is not they that frame the images given back. On the other hand, the works of living 
creatures are seen in pictures, and creations of the like kind: in which may also be included (conceding 
their occurrence) those things which demons produce. But the shadows of bodies, because with but a 
slight stretch of language they may be described as like their bodies and a sort of false bodies, nor can be 
disputed to be submitted to the judgment of the eyes, may reasonably be placed in that class, which are 
brought about by nature through reflection. For every body exposed to the light reflects, and casts a 
shadow in the opposite direction. Or do you see any objection to be made? A. None. I am only awaiting 
anxiously the issue of these illustrations. 


12. R. We must, however, wait patiently, until the remaining senses also make report to us that falsity 
dwells in the similitude of the true. For in the sense of hearing likewise there are almost as many sorts of 
similitudes: as when, hearing the voice of a speaker, whom we do not see, we think it some one else, 
whom in voice he resembles; and in inferior similitudes Echo is a witness, or that well-known roaring of 
the ears themselves, or in timepieces a certain imitation of thrush or crow, or such things as dreamers or 
lunatics imagine themselves to hear. And it is incredible how much false tones, as they are called by 
musicians, bear witness to the truth, which will appear hereinafter: yet they too (which will suffice just 
now) are not remote from a resemblance to those which men call true. Do you follow this? A. And most 
delightedly. For here I have no trouble to understand. R. Then, to press on, do you think it is easy, by the 
smell, to distinguish lily from lily, or by the taste honey from honey, gathered alike from thyme, though 
brought from different hives, or by the touch to note the difference between the softness of the plumage 
of the goose and of the swan? A. It does not seem easy. R. And how is it when we dream that we either 
smell or taste, or touch such things? Are we not then deceived by a similitude of effects and images, 
inferior in proportion to its emptiness? A. Thou speakest truly. R. Therefore it appears that we, in all our 
senses, whether by equality or inferiority of likeness, are either misled by cozening similitude, or even if 
we are not misled, as suspending our consent, or discovering the difference, yet that we name those 
things false which we apprehend as like the true. A. I cannot doubt it. 


13. R. Now give heed, while we run over the same things once more, that what we are endeavoring to 
show may come more plainly to view. A. Lo, here I am, speak what thou wilt. For I have once for all 
resolved to endure this circuitous course, nor will I be wearied out in it, hoping so ardently to arrive at 
length whither I perceive that we are tending. R. You do well. But take note whether it seems to you, when 
we see a resemblance in eggs, that we can justly say that any one of them is false. A. Far from it. For if all 
are eggs, they are true eggs. R. And when we see an image reflected from a mirror, by what signs do we 
apprehend it to be false? A. By the fact that it cannot be grasped, gives forth no sound, does not move 
independently, does not live, and by innumerable other properties, which it were tedious to detail. R. I see 
you are averse to delay, and regard must be borne to your haste. Then, not to recall every particular, if 
those men also whom we see in dreams, were able to live, speak, be grasped by waking men, and there 
were no difference between them and those whom when awake and sane we address and see, should we 
then have any reason to call them false? A. What possible right could we have to do so? R. Therefore if 
they were true, in exact proportion as they were likest the truth, and as no difference existed between 
them and the true and false so far as they were, by those or other differences, convicted of being 
dissimilar; must it not be confessed that similitude is the mother of truth, and dissimilitude of falsehood? 
A. I have no answer to make, and I am ashamed of my former so hasty assent. 


14. R. It is ridiculous if you are ashamed, as if it were not for this very reason that we have chosen this 
mode of discourse: which, since we are talking with ourselves alone, I wish to be called and inscribed 
Soliloquies; a new name, it is true, and perhaps a grating one, but not ill suited for setting forth the fact. 
For since Truth can not be better sought than by asking and answering, and scarcely any one can be 
found who does not take shame to be worsted in debate, and so it almost always happens that when a 
matter is well brought into shape for discussion, it is exploded by some unreasonable clamor and 
petulance, and angry feeling, commonly dissembled, indeed, but sometimes plainly expressed; it has been, 
as I think, most advantageous, and most answerable to peace, that the resolution was made by thee to 
seek truth in the way of question by me and answer by thee: wherefore there is no reason why you should 
fear, if at any point you have unadvisedly tied yourself up, to return and undo the knots; for otherwise 
there is no escape from hence. 


15. A. Thou speakest rightly; but what I have granted amiss I altogether fail to see: unless perchance that 
that is rightly called false which has some similitude of the true, since assuredly nothing else occurs to me 
worthy of the name of false; and yet again I am compelled to confess that those things which are called 
false are so called by the fact that they differ from the true. From which it resuits that that very 
dissimilitude is the cause of the falsity. Therefore I am disquieted; for I cannot easily call to mind anything 
that is engendered by contrary causes. R. What if this is the one and only kind in the universe of things 
which is so? Or are you ignorant, that in running over the innumerable species of animals, the crocodile 
alone is found to move its upper jaw in eating; especially as scarcely anything can be discovered so like to 
another thing, that it is not also in some point unlike it? A. I see that indeed; but when I consider that that 
which we call false has both something like and something unlike the true, I am not able to make out on 
which side it chiefly merits the name of false. For if I say: on the side on which it is unlike; there will be 
nothing which cannot be called false: for there is nothing which is not dissimilar to some thing, which we 
concede to be true. And again, if I shall say, that it is to be called false on that side on which it is similar; 
not only will those eggs cry out against us which are true on the very ground of their excessive similarity, 
but even so I shall not escape from his grasp who may compel me to confess that all things are false 
because I cannot deny that all things are on some side or other similar to each other. But suppose me not 
afraid to give this answer, that likeness and unlikeness alike give a right to call anything false; what way 
of escape wilt thou give me? For none the less will the fatal necessity hang over me of proclaiming all 
things false; since, as has been said above, all things are found to be both similar, on some side, and 
dissimilar, on some side, to each other. My only remaining resource would be to declare nothing else false, 
except what was other than it seemed, unless I shrank from again encountering all those monsters, which 
I flattered myself that I had long since sailed away from. For a whirlpool again seizes me at unawares, and 
brings me round to own that to be true which is as it seems. From which it results that without a knower 
nothing can be true: where I have to fear a shipwreck on deeply hidden rocks, which are true, although 
unknown. Or, if I shall say that that is true which is, it follows, let who will oppose, that there is nothing 
false anywhere. And so I see the same breakers before me again, and see that all my patience of thy 
delays has helped me forward nothing at all. 


16. R. Attend rather; for never can I be persuaded, that we have implored the Divine aid in vain. For I see 
that, having tried all things as far as we could, we found nothing to remain, which could rightly be called 
false, except what either feigns itself to be what it is not, or, to include all, tends to be and is not. But that 
former kind of falsity is either fallacious or mendacious. For that is rightly called fallacious which has a 
certain appetite of deceiving; which cannot be understood as without a soul: but this results in part from 
reason, in part from nature; from reason, in rational creatures, as in men; from nature, in beasts, as in the 
fox. But what I call mendacious, proceeds from those who utter falsehood. Who in this point differ from 
the fallacious, that all the fallacious seek to mislead; but not every one who utters falsehood, wishes to 
mislead; for both mimes and comedies and many poems are full of falsehoods, rather with the purpose of 
delighting than of misleading, and almost all those who jest utter falsehood. But he is rightly called 
fallacious, whose purpose is, that somebody should be deceived. But those who do not aim to deceive, but 
nevertheless feign somewhat, are mendacious only, or if not even this, no one at least doubts that they are 


to be called pleasant falsifiers: unless you have something to object. 


17. A. Proceed, I pray; for now perchance thou hast begun to teach concerning falsities not falsely: but 
now I am considering of what sort that class of falsities may be, of which thou hast said, It tends to be, 
and is not. R. Why should you not consider? They are the same things, which already we have largely 
passed review. Does not thy image in the mirror appear to will to be thou thyself, but to be therefore false, 
because it is not? A. This does, in very deed, seem so. R. And as to pictures, and all such expressed 
resemblances, every such thing wrought by the artist? Do they not press to be that, after whose similitude 
they have been made? A. I must certainly own this to be true. R. And you will allow, I believe, that the 
deceits under which dreamers, or madmen suffer, are to be included in this kind. A. None more: for none 
tend more to be such things as the waking and the sane discern; and yet they are hereby false, because 
that which they tend to be they cannot be. R. Why need I now say more concerning the gliding towers, or 
the dipped oar, or the shadows of bodies? It is plain, as I think, that they are to be measured by this rule. 
A. Most evidently they are. R. I say nothing concerning the remaining senses; for no one by consideration 
will fail to find this, that in the various things which are subject to our sense, that is called false which 
tends to be anything and is not. 


18. A. Thou speakest rightly; but I wonder why thou wouldst separate from this class those poems and 
jests, and other imitative trifles. R. Because forsooth it is one thing to will to be false, and another not to 
be able to be true. Therefore these works of men themselves, such as comedies or tragedies, or mimes, 
and other such things, we may include with the works of painters and sculptors. For a painted man cannot 
be so true, however much he may tend into the form of man, as those things which are written in the 
books of the comic poets. For neither do they will to be false, nor are they false by any appetite of their 
own; but by a certain necessity, so far as they have been able to follow the mind of the author. But on the 
stage Roscius in will was a false Hecuba, in nature a true man; but by that will also a true tragedian, in 
that he was fulfilling the thing proposed: but a false Priam, in that he made himself like Priam, but was 
not he. From which now arises a certain marvellous thing, which nevertheless no one doubts to be so. A. 
What, pray, is it? R. What think you, unless that all these things are in certain aspects true, by this very 
thing that they are in certain aspects false, and that for their quality of truth this alone avails them, that 
they are false in another regard? Whence to that which they either will or ought to be, they in no wise 
attain, if they avoid being false. For how could he whom I have mentioned have been a true tragedian, had 
he been unwilling to be a false Hector, a false Andromache, a false Hercules, and innumerable other 
things? or how would a picture, for instance, be a true picture, unless it were a false horse? or how could 
there be in a mirror a true image of a man, if it were not a false man? Wherefore, if it avails some things 
that they be somewhat false in order that they may be somewhat true; why do we so greatly dread falsity, 
and seek truth as the greatest good? A. I know not, and I greatly marvel, unless because in these 
examples I see nothing worthy of imitation. For not as actors, or specular reflections, or Myron’s brazen 
cows, ought we, in order that we may be true in some character of our own, to be outlined and 
accommodated to the personation of another; but to seek that truth, which is not, as if laid out on a 
bifronted and self-repugnant plan, false on one side that it may be true on the other. R. High and Divine 
are the things which thou requirest. Yet if we shall have found them, shall we not confess that of these 
things is Truth itself made up, and as it were brought into being from their fusion—Truth, from which 
every thing derives its name which in any way is called true? A. I yield no unwilling assent. 


19. R. What then think you? Is the science of debate true, or false? A. True, beyond controversy. But 
Grammar too is true. R. In the same sense as the former? A. I do not see what is truer than the true. R. 
That assuredly which has nothing of false: in view of which a little while ago thou didst take umbrage at 
those things which, be it in this way or that, unless they were false, could not be true. Or do you not know, 
that all those fabulous and openly false things appertain to Grammar? A. I am not ignorant of that indeed; 
but, as I judge, it is not through Grammar that they are false, but through it, that, whatever they may be, 
they are interpreted. Since a drama is a falsehood composed for utility or delight. But Grammar is a 
science which is the guardian and moderatrix of articulate speech: whose profession involves the 
necessity of collecting even all the figments of the human tongue, which have been committed to memory 
and letters, not making them false, but teaching and enforcing concerning these certain principles of true 
interpretation. R. Very just: I care not now, whether or not these things have been well defined and 
distinguished by thee; but this I ask, whether it is Grammar itself, or that science of debate which shows 
this to be so. A. I do not deny that the force and skill of definition, whereby I have now endeavored to 
separate these things, is to be attributed to the art of disputation. 


20. R. How as to Grammar itself? if it is true, is it not so far true as it is a discipline? For the name of 
Discipline signifies something to be learnt: but no one who has learned and who retains what he learns, 
can be said not to know; and no one knows falsities. Therefore every discipline and science is true. A. I 
see not what rashness there can be in assenting to this brief course of reasoning. But I am disturbed lest 
it should bring any one to suppose those dramas to be true; for these also we learn and retain. R. Was 
then our master unwilling that we should believe what he taught, and know it? A. Nay, he was thoroughly 
in earnest that we should know it. R. And did he, pray, ever set out to have us believe that Daedalus flew? 
A. That, indeed, never. But assuredly unless we remembered the poem, he took such order that we were 
scarcely able to hold anything in our hands. R. Do you then deny it to be true that there is such a poem, 
and that such a tradition is spread abroad concerning Daedalus? A. I do not deny this to be true. R. You do 


not then deny that you learned the truth, when you learned these things. For if it is true that Daedalus 
flew, and boys should receive and recite this as a feigning fable, they would be laying up falsities in mind 
by the very fact that the things were true which they recited. For from this results what we were admiring 
above, that there could not be a true fiction turning on the flight of Daedalus, unless it were false that 
Daedalus flew. A. I now grasp that; but what good is to come of it, I do not yet see. R. What, unless that 
that course of reasoning is not false, whereby we gather that a science, unless it is true, cannot be a 
science? A. And what does this signify? R. Because I wish to have you tell me on what the science of 
Grammar rests: for the truth of the science rests on that very principle which makes it a science. A. I 
know not what to answer thee. R. Does it not seem to you, that if nothing in it had been defined, and 
nothing distributed and distinguished into classes and parts, it could not in any wise be a true science? A. 
Now I grasp thy meaning: nor does the remembrance of any science whatever occur to me, in which 
definitions and divisions and processes of reasoning do not, inasmuch as it is declared what each thing is, 
as without confusion of parts its proper attributes are ascribed to each class, nothing peculiar to it being 
neglected, nothing alien to it admitted, perform that whole range of functions from which it has the name 
of Science. R. That whole range of functions therefore from which it has the name of true. A. I see this to 
be implied. 


21. R. Tell me now what science contains the principles of definitions, divisions and partitions. A. It has 
been said above that these are contained in the rules of disputation. R. Grammar therefore, both as a 
science, and as a true science, has been created by the same art which has above been defended from the 
charge of falsity. Which conclusion I am not required to confine to Grammar alone, but am permitted to 
extend to all sciences whatever. For you have said, and truly said, that no science occurs to you, in which 
the law of defining and distributing does not lie at the very foundation of its character as a science. But if 
they are true on that ground on which they are sciences, will any one deny that very thing to be truth 
through which all the sciences are true? A. Assuredly I find it hard to withhold assent: but this gives me 
pause, that we reckon among the sciences even that theory of disputation. Wherefore I judge that rather 
to be truth, whereby this theory itself is true. R. Your watchful accuracy is indeed most highly to be 
commended: but you do not deny, I suppose, that it is true on the same ground on which it is a theory and 
science. A. Nay, that is my very ground of perplexity. For I have noted that it also is a science, and is on 
this account called true. R. What then? Do you think this could be a science on any other ground than that 
all things in it were defined and distributed? A. I have nothing else to say. R. But if this function 
appertains to it, it is in and of itself a true science. Why then should any one find it wonderful, if that truth 
whereby all things are true, should be through itself and in itself true? A. Nothing stands now in the way 
of my giving an unreserved assent to that opinion. 


22. R. Attend therefore to the few things that remain. A. Bring forth whatever thou hast, if only it be such 
as I can understand, and I will willingly agree. R. We do not forget, that to say that anything is in 
anything, is capable of a double sense. It may mean that it is so in such a sense as that it can also be 
disjoined and be elsewhere, as this wood in this place, or the sun in the East. Or it may mean anything is 
so in a subject, that it cannot be separated from it, as in this wood the shape and visible appearance, as in 
the sun the light, as in fire heat, as in the mind discipline, and such like. Or seems it otherwise to thee? A. 
These distinctions are indeed most thoroughly familiar to us, and from early youth most studiously made 
an element of thought; wherefore, if asked about these, I must needs grant the position at once. R. But do 
you not concede that if the subject do not abide, that which is in the subject cannot inseparably abide? A. 
This also I see necessary: for, the subject remaining, that which is in the subject may possibly not remain, 
as any one with a little thought can perceive. Since the color of this body of mine may, by reason of health 
or age, suffer change, though the body has not yet perished. And this is not equally true of all things, but 
of those whose coexistence with the subject is not necessary to the existence of the subject. For it is not 
necessary that this wall, in order to be a wall, should be of this color, which we see in it; for even if, by 
some chance, it should become black or white, or should undergo some other change of color, it would 
nevertheless remain a wall and be so called. But if fire were without heat, it will not even be fire; nor can 
we talk of snow except as being white. 


23. But as to thy question, who would grant, or to whom could it appear possible, that that which is in the 
subject should remain, while the subject perished? For it is monstrous and most utterly foreign to the 
truth that what would not be unless it were in the subject, could be even when the subject itself was no 
more. R. Then that which we were seeking is found. A. What dost thou mean? R. What you hear. A. And is 
it then now clearly made out that the mind is immortal? R. If these things which you have granted are 
true, with most indisputable clearness: unless perchance you would say that the mind, even though it die, 
is still the mind. A. I, at least, will never say that; but by this very fact that it perishes it then comes about 
that it is not the mind, is what I do say. Nor am I shaken in this opinion because it has been said by great 
philosophers that that thing which, wherever it comes, affords life, cannot admit death into itself. For 
although the light wheresoever it has been able to gain entrance, makes that place luminous, and, by 
virtue of that memorable force of contrarieties, cannot admit darkness into itself; yet it is extinguished, 
and that place is by its extinction made dark. So that which resisted the darkness, neither in any way 
admitted the darkness into it, and yet made place for it by perishing, as it could have made place for it by 
departing. Therefore I fear lest death should befall the body in such wise as darkness a place, the mind, 
like light, sometimes departing, but sometimes being extinguished on the spot; so that now not 
concerning every death of the body is there security, but a particular kind of death is to be chosen, by 


which the soul may be conducted out of the body unharmed, and guided to a place, if there is any such 
place, where it cannot be extinguished. Or, if not even this may be, and the mind, as it were a light, is 
kindled in the body itself, nor has capacity to endure elsewhere, and every death is a sort of extinction of 
the soul in the body, or of the life; some sort is to be chosen by which, so far as man is allowed, life, while 
it is lived, may be lived in security and tranquillity, although I know not how that can come to pass if the 
soul dies. O greatly blessed they, who, whether from themselves, or from whom you will, have gained the 
persuasion, that death is not to be feared, even if the soul should perish! But, wretched me, no 
reasonings, no books, have hitherto been able to persuade of this. 


24. R. Groan not, the human mind is immortal. A. How dost thou prove it? R. From those things which you 
have granted above, with great caution. A. I do not indeed recall to mind any want of vigilance in my 
admissions when questioned by thee: but now gather all into one sum, I pray thee; let us see at what point 
we have arrived after so many circuits, nor would I have thee in doing so question me. For if thou art 
about to enumerate concisely those things which I have granted, why is my response again desired? Or is 
it that thou wouldst wantonly torture me by delays of joy, if we have in fact achieved any solid result? R. I 
will do that which I see that thou dost wish, but attend most diligently. A. Speak now, here I am; why 
slayest thou me? R. If everything which is in the subject always abides, it follows of necessity that the 
subject itself always abides. And every discipline is in the subject mind. It is necessary therefore that the 
mind should continue forever, if the science continues forever. Now Science is Truth, and always, as in the 
beginning of this book Reason hath convinced thee, does Truth abide. Therefore the mind lasts forever, 
nor dead, could it be called the mind. He therefore alone can escape absurdity in denying the mind to be 
immortal, who can prove that any of the foregoing concessions have been made without reason. 


25. A. And now I am ready to plunge into the expected joys, but yet I am held hesitating by two thoughts. 
For, first, it makes me uneasy that we have used so long a circuit, following out I know not what chain of 
reasonings, when the whole matter of discourse admitted of so brief a demonstration, as has now been 
shown. Wherefore, it renders me anxious that the discourse has so long held so wary a step, as if with 
some design of setting an ambush. Next, I do not see how a science is always in the mind, when, on the 
one hand, so few are familiar with it, and, on the other, whoever does know it, was during so long a time 
of early childhood unacquainted with it. For we can neither say that the minds of the untaught are not 
minds, nor that that science is in their mind of which they are ignorant. And if this is utterly absurd, it 
results that either the science is not always in the mind, or that that science is not Truth. 


26. R. Thou mayest note that it is not for naught that our reasoning has taken so wide a round. For we 
were inquiring what is Truth, which not even now, in this very forest of thoughts and things, beguiling our 
steps into an infinity of paths, have we, as I see, been able to track out to the end. But what are we to do? 
Shall we desist from our undertaking, and wait in hope that some book or other may fall into our hands, 
which may satisfy this question? For many, I think, have written before our age, whom we have not read: 
and now, to give no guess at what we do not know, we see plainly that there is much writing upon this 
theme, both in verse and prose; and that by men whose writings cannot be unknown to us, and whose 
genius we know to be such, that we cannot despair of finding in their works what we require: especially 
when here before our eyes is he in whom we have recognized that eloquence for which we mourned as 
dead, to have revived in vigorous life. Will he suffer us, after having in his writings taught us the true 
manner of living, to remain ignorant of the true nature of living? A. I indeed do not think so, and hope 
much from thence but one matter of grief I have, that we have not opportunity of opening to him our 
zealous affection either towards him or towards Wisdom. For assuredly he would pity our thirst and would 
overflow much more quickly than now. For he is secure, because he has now won a full conviction of the 
immortality of the soul, and perhaps knows not that there are any, who have only too well experienced the 
misery of this ignorance, and whom it is cruel not to aid, especially when they entreat it. But that other 
knows indeed from old familiarity our ardor of longing; but he is so far removed, and we are so 
circumstanced, that we have scarcely the opportunity of so much as sending a letter to him. Whom I 
believe to have lately in Transalpine retirement composed a spell, under whose ban the fear of death is 
compelled to flee, and the cold stupor of the soul, indurate with lasting ice, is expelled. But in the 
meantime, while these helps are leisurely making their way hither, a benefit which it is not in our power to 
command, is it not most unworthy that our leisure should be wasting, and our very mind hang wholly 
dependent on the uncertain decision of another’s will? 


27. What shall we say to this, that we have entreated God and do entreat, that He will show us a way, not 
to riches, not to bodily pleasures, not to popular honors and seats of state, but to the knowledge of our 
own soul, and that He will likewise disclose Himself to them that seek Him? Will He, indeed, forsake us, or 
shall He be forsaken by us? R. Most utterly foreign to Him is it indeed, that He should desert them who 
desire such things: whence also it ought to be strange to our thoughts that we should desert so great a 
Guide. Wherefore, if you will, let us briefly go over the considerations from which either proposition 
results, either that Truth always abides, or that Truth is the theory of argumentation. For you have said 
that these points wavered in your mind, so as to make us less secure of the final conclusion of the whole 
matter. Or shall we rather inquire this, how a science can be in an untrained mind, which yet we cannot 
deny to be a mind? For this seemed to give you uneasiness, so as to involve you again in doubt as to your 
previous concessions. A. Nay, let us first discuss the two former propositions, and then we will consider 
the nature of this latter fact. For so, as I judge, no controversy will remain. R. So be it, but attend with the 


utmost heed and caution. For I know what happens to you as you listen, namely, that while you are too 
intent upon the conclusion, and expecting that now, or now, it will be drawn, you grant the points implied 
in my questions without a sufficiently diligent scrutiny. A. Perchance thou speakest the truth; but I shall 
strive against this kind of disease as much as I can: only begin thou now to inquire of me, that we linger 
not over things superfluous. 


28. R. From this truth, as I remember, that Truth cannot perish, we have concluded, that not only if the 
whole world should perish, but even if Truth itself should, it will still be true that both the world and Truth 
have perished. Now there is nothing true without truth: in no wise therefore does Truth perish. A. I 
acknowledge all this, and shall be greatly surprised if it turns out false. R. Let us then consider that other 
point. A. Suffer me, I pray thee, to reflect a little, lest I should soon come back in confusion. R. Will it 
therefore not be true that Truth has perished? If it will not be true, then Truth does not perish. If it were 
true, where, after the fall of Truth, will be the true, when now there is no truth? A. I have no further 
occasion for thought and consideration; proceed to something else. Assuredly we will take order, so far as 
we may, that learned and wise men may read these musings, and may correct our unadvisedness, if they 
shall find any: for as to myself, I do not believe that either now or hereafter I shall be able to discover 
what can be said against this. 


29. R. Is Truth then so called for any other reason than as being that by which everything is true which is 
true? A. For no other reason. R. Is it rightly called true for any ground than that it is not false? A. To doubt 
this were madness. R. Is that not false which is accommodated to the similitude of anything, yet is not that 
the likeness of which it appears? A. Nothing indeed do I see which I would more willingly call false. But 
yet that is commonly called false, which is far removed from the similitude of the true. R. Who denies it? 
But yet because it implies some imitation of the true. A. How? For when it is said, that Medea flew away 
with winged snakes harnessed to her car, that thing on no side imitates truth; inasmuch as the thing is 
naught, nor can that thing imitate aught, when itself is absolutely nothing. R. You say right; but you do not 
note that that thing which is absolutely nothing, cannot even be called false. For if it is false, it is: if it is 
not, it is not false. A. Shall we not then say that monstrous story of Medea is false? R. Assuredly not; for if 
it is false, how is it a monstrous story? A. Admirable! Then when I say 


“The mighty winged snakes I fasten to my car,” 


do I not say false? R. You do, assuredly: for that is which you say to be false. A. What, I pray? R. That 
sentence, forsooth, which is contained in the verse itself. A. And pray what imitation of truth has that? R. 
Because it would bear the same tenor, even if Medea had truly done that thing. Therefore in its very terms 
a false sentence imitates true sentences. Which, if it is not believed, in this alone does it imitate true ones, 
that it is expressed as they, and it is only false, it is not also misleading. But if it obtains faith, it imitates 
also those sentences which, being true, are believed true. A. Now I perceive that there is a great 
difference between those things which we say and those things concerning which we say aught; 
wherefore I now assent: for this proposition alone held me back, that whatever we call false is not rightly 
so called, unless it have an imitation of something true. For who, calling a stone false silver, would not be 
justly derided? Yet if any one should declare a stone to be silver, we say that he speaks falsely, that is, that 
he utters a false sentence. But it is not, I think, unreasonable that we should call tin or lead false silver, 
because the thing itself, as it were, imitates that: nor is our sentence declaring this therefore false, but 
that very thing concerning which it is pronounced. 


30. R. You apprehend the matter well. But consider this, whether we can also with propriety call silver by 
the name of false lead. A. Not in my opinion. R. Why so? A. I know not; except that I see that it would be 
altogether against my will to have it so called. R. Is it perchance for the reason that silver is the better, 
and such a name would be contemptuous of it; but it confers a certain honor, as it were, on lead, if it 
should be called false silver? A. Thou hast expressed exactly what I had in mind. And therefore I believe 
that it is with good right that those are held infamous and incapable of bearing witness, who flaunt 
themselves in female attire, whom I know not whether I should more reasonably call false women, or false 
men. True actors, however, and truly infamous, without doubt we can call them; or, if they lurk unseen, 
and if infamy implies an evil repute, we may call them not without truth, true specimens of worthlessness. 
R. We shall have another opportunity of discussing these things: for many things are done, which in the 
mere guise of them appear base, yet, done for some praiseworthy end, are shown to be honorable. And it 
is a great question whether one, for the sake of liberating his country, ought to put on a woman’s garment 
to deceive the enemy, being, perhaps, by the very fact that he is a false woman, apt to be shown the truer 
man: and whether a wise man who in some way may have certainly ascertained that his life will be 
necessary to the interests of mankind, ought to choose rather to die of cold, than to indue himself in 
female vestments, if he can find no other. But concerning this, as has been said, we will consider 
hereafter. For unquestionably thou discernest how careful an inquisition it requires, how far such things 
can be carried, without falling into various inexcusable basenesses. But now—which suffices for the 
present question—I think it is now evident, and beyond doubt, that there is not anything false except by 
some imitation of the true. 


31. A. Go on to what remains; for of this I am well convinced. R. Then I ask this, whether, besides the 
sciences in which we are instructed, and in which it is fitting that the study of wisdom itself should be 


included, we can find anything so true, that it is not, like that Achilles of the stage, false on one side, that 
it may be true on another? A. To me, indeed, many such things appear capable of being found. For no 
sciences contain this stone, nor yet, that it may be a true stone, does it imitate anything according to 
which it would be called false. Which one thing being mentioned, thou seest there is opportunity to dwell 
upon things innumerable, which of themselves occur to the thought. R. I see, I see. But do they not seem 
to thee to be included in the one name of Body? A. They might so seem, if either I had ascertained the 
inane to be nothing, or thought that the mind itself ought to be numbered among bodies, or believed that 
God also is a body. If all these things are, I see them not to be false and true in imitation of anything. R. 
You send us a long journey, but I will use all compendious speed. For certainly what you call the Inane is 
one thing, what you call Truth another. A. Widely diverse, indeed. For what more inane than I, if I think 
Truth anything inane, or so greatly seek after aught inane? For what else than Truth do I desire to find? R. 
Therefore perchance you grant this too, that nothing is true which does not by Truth come to be true. A. 
This became manifest at an early stage. R. Do you doubt that nothing is inane except the Inane itself, or 
certainly that a body is not inane? A. I do not doubt it at all. R. I suppose therefore, you believe that Truth 
is some sort of body. A. In no wise. R. What is a body? A. I know not; no matter: for I think thou knowest 
that even that inane, if it is inane, is more completely so where there is no body. R. This assuredly is plain. 
A. Why then do we delay? R. Does it then seem to thee either that Truth made the inane, or that there is 
anything true where Truth is not? A. Neither seems true. R. The inane therefore is not true, because 
neither could it become inane by that which is not inane: and it is manifest that what is void of truth is not 
true; and, in fine, that very thing which is called inane, is so called because it is nothing. How therefore 
can that be true which is not or how can that be which is absolutely nothing? A. Well then, let us desert 
the inane as being inane. 


32. R. What sayest thou concerning the rest? A. What? R. Because you see how much stands on my side. 
For we have remaining the Soul and God. And if these two are true for the reason that Truth is in them of 
the immortality of God no one doubts. But the mind is believed immortal, if Truth which cannot perish, is 
proved to be in it. Wherefore let as consider this last point, whether the body be not truly true, that is, 
whether there be in it, not Truth, but a certain image of Truth. For if even in the body, which we know to 
be perishable, we find such an element of truth, as there is in the sciences, it does not then so certainly 
follow, that the art of discussion is Truth, whereby all sciences are true. For true is even the body, which 
does not seem to have been formed by the force of argument. But if even the body is true by a certain 
imitation, and is on this account, not absolutely and purely true, there will then, perchance, be nothing to 
hinder the theory of argument from being taught to be Truth itself. A. Meanwhile let us inquire 
concerning the body; for not even when this shall have been settled, do I see a prospect of ending this 
controversy. R. Whence knowest thou what God purposes? Therefore attend: for I at least think the body 
to be contained in a certain form and guise, which if it had not, it would not be the body; if it had it in 
truth, it would be the mind. Or does the fact stand otherwise? A. I assent in part, of the rest I doubt; for, 
unless some figure is maintained, I grant that it is not a body. But how, if it had it in truth, it would be the 
mind, I do not well understand. R. Do you then remember nothing concerning the exordium of this book, 
and that Geometry of yours? A. Thou hast mentioned it to purpose; I do indeed remember, and am most 
willing to do so. R. Are such figures found in bodies, as that science demonstrates? A. Nay, it is incredible 
how greatly inferior they are convicted of being. R. Which of them, therefore, do you think true? A. Do 
not, I beg, think it necessary even to put that question to me. For who is so dull, as not to see that those 
figures which are taught in Geometry, dwell in Truth itself, or even Truth in these; but that those 
embodied figures, inasmuch as, they seem, so to speak, to tend towards these, have I know not what 
imitation of truth, and are therefore false? For now that whole matter which thou wert laboring to show, I 
understand. 


33. R. What need is there any longer than that we should inquire concerning the science of disputation? 
For whether the figures of Geometry are in the Truth, or the Truth is in them, that they are contained in 
our soul, that, is, in our intelligence, no one calls in question, and through this fact Truth also is compelled 
to be in our mind. But if every science whatever is so in the mind, as in the subject inseparably, and if 
Truth is not able to perish; why, I ask, do we doubt concerning the perpetual life of the mind through I 
know not what familiarity with death? Or have that line or squareness or roundness other things which 
they imitate that they may be true? A. In no way can I believe that, unless perchance a line be something 
else than length without breadth, and a circle something else than a circumscribed line everywhere 
verging equally to the centre. Why then do we hesitate? Or is not Truth where these things are? A. God 
avert such madness. R. Or is not the science in the mind? A. Who would say that? R. But is it possible, the 
subject perishing, that that which is in the subject should perdure? A. When could I imagine such a thing? 
R. It remains to suppose that Truth may fail. A. Whence could this be brought to pass? R. Therefore the 
soul is immortal: now at last yield to thine own arguments, believe the Truth; she cries out that she 
dwelleth in thee, and is immortal, and that her seat cannot be withdrawn from her by any possible death 
of the body. Turn away from thy shadow, return into thyself; of no meaning is the destruction thou fearest, 
except that thou hast forgotten that thou canst not be destroyed. A. I hear, I come to a better mind, I 
begin to recollect myself. But I beg thou wouldst expedite those things which remain; how, in an 
undisciplined mind, for a mortal one we cannot call it, Science and Truth are to be understood to be. R. 
That question requires another volume, if thou wouldst have it treated thoroughly: moreover also I see 
occasion for thee to review those things, which, after our best power, have been already examined; 
because if no one of those things which have been admitted is doubtful, I think that we have accomplished 


much, and with no small security may proceed to push our inquiries farther. 


34. A. It is as thou sayest, and I willingly yield compliance with thine injunctions. But this at least I would 
entreat, before thou decreest a term to the volume, that thou wouldst summarily explain what the 
distinction is between the true figure, which is contained in the intelligence, and that which thought 
frames to itself, which in Greek is termed either Phantasia or Phantasma. R. Thou seekest that which no 
one except one of purest sight is able to see, and to the vision of which thing thou art but poorly trained; 
nor have we now in these wide circuits anything else in view than to exercise thee, that thou mayest be 
competent to see: yet how it is possible to be taught that the difference is very great, perhaps I can, with 
a little pains, make clear. For suppose thou hadst forgotten something, and that others were wishing that 
thou shouldst recall it to memory. They therefore say: Is it this, or that? bringing forward things diverse 
from it as if similar to it. But thou neither seest that which thou desirest to recollect, and yet seest that it 
is not this which is suggested. Seems this to thee, when it happens, by any means equivalent to total 
forgetfulness? For this very power of distinguishing, whereby the false suggestions made to time are 
repelled, is a certain part of recollection. A. So it seems. R. Such therefore do not yet see the truth yet 
they cannot be misled and deceived; and what they seek, they sufficiently know. But if any one should say 
that thou didst laugh a few days after thou wast born, thou wouldst not venture to say it was false: and if 
he were an authority worthy of credit, thou art ready, not, indeed, to remember, but to believe; for to thee 
that whole time is buried in most authentic oblivion. Or thinkest thou otherwise? A. I thoroughly agree 
with this. R. This oblivion therefore differs exceedingly from that, but that stands midway. For there is 
another nearer and more closely neighboring to the recollection and rekindled vision of truth: the like of 
which is when we see something, and recognize for certain that we have seen it at some time, and affirm 
that we know it; but where, or when, or how, or with whom it came into our knowledge, we have enough 
to do to search our memory for an answer. As if this happens in regard to a man, we also inquire where 
we have known him: which when he has brought to mind, suddenly the whole thing flashes upon the 
memory like a light, and we have no more trouble to recollect. Is this sort of forgetfulness unknown to 
thee, or obscure? A. What plainer than this or what is happening to me more frequently? 


35. R. Such are those who are well instructed in the liberal arts; since they by learning disinter them, 
buried in oblivion, doubtless, within themselves, and, in a manner, dig them out afresh: nor yet are they 
content, nor refrain themselves until the whole aspect of Truth, of which, in those arts, a certain 
effulgence already gleams forth upon them, is by them most widely and most clearly beheld. But from this 
certain false colors and forms pour themselves as it were upon the mirror of thought, and mislead 
inquirers often, and deceive those who think that to be the whole which they know or which they inquire. 
Those imaginations themselves are to be avoided with great carefulness; which are detected as fallacious, 
by their varying with the varied mirror of thought, whereas that face of Truth abides one and immutable. 
For then thought portrays to itself, for instance, a square of this or that or the other magnitude, and, as it 
were, brings it before the eyes; but the inner mind which wishes to see the truth, applies itself rather to 
that general conception, if it can, according to which it judges all these to be squares. A. What if some one 
should say to us that the mind judges according to what it is accustomed to see with the eyes? R. Why 
then does it judge, that is, if it is well trained, that a true sphere of any conceivable size is touched by a 
true plane at a point? How has eye ever seen, or how can eye ever see such a thing, when anything of this 
kind cannot be bodied forth in the pure imagination of thought? Or do we not prove this, when we 
describe even the smallest imaginary circle in our mind, and from it draw lines to the centre? For when 
we have drawn two, between which there is scarce room for a needle’s point, we are no longer able, even 
in imagination, to draw others between, so that they shall arrive at the centre without any commixture; 
whereas reason exclaims that innumerable lines can be drawn, without being able to touch each other 
except in the centre, so that in every interval between them even a circle could be described. Since that 
Phantasy cannot accomplish this, and is more deficient than the eyes themselves, since it is through them 
that it is inflicted on the mind, it is manifest that it differs much from Truth, and that that, when this is 
seen, is not seen. 


36. These points will be treated with more pains and greater subtilty, when we shall have begun to discuss 
the faculty of intelligence, which part of our theme is proposed by us, as something which is to be 
developed and discussed by us, when anything gives anxiety concerning the life of the soul. For I believe 
thee to stand in no slight fear lest the death of man, even if it do not slay the soul, should nevertheless 
induce oblivion of all things, and of Truth itself, if any shall have been discovered. A. It cannot be 
expressed how much this evil is to be feared. For of what sort will be that eternal life, or what death is not 
to be preferred to it, if the soul so lives, as we see it live in a child just born? to say nothing of that life 
which is lived in the womb; for I do not think it to be none. R. Be of good courage; God will be present, as 
we now feel, to us who seek, who promises a certain most blessed body after this, and an utter plenitude 
of Truth without any falsehood. A. May it be as we hope. 
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Expositions On The Book Of Psalms 


BY SAINT AUGUSTIN, BISHOP OF HIPPO. 


EDITED, WITH BRIEF ANNOTATIONS, AND CONDENSED FROM THE SIX VOLUMES OF THE OXFORD TRANSLATION, 
BY A. CLEVELAND COXE, D.D., EDITOR OF THE ANTE-NICENE FATHERS, ETC. 


ST. AUGUSTIN ON THE PSALMS 


PSALM I 


1. “Blessed is the man that hath not gone away in the counsel of the ungodly” (ver. 1). This is to be 
understood of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord Man. “Blessed is the man that hath not gone away in the 
counsel of the ungodly,” as “the man of earth did,” who consented to his wife deceived by the serpent, to 
the transgressing the commandment of God. “Nor stood in the way of sinners.” For He came indeed in the 
way of sinners, by being born as sinners are; but He “stood” not therein, for that the enticements of the 
world held Him not. “And hath not sat in the seat of pestilence.” He willed not an earthly kingdom, with 
pride, which is well taken for “the seat of pestilence;” for that there is hardly any one who is free from the 
love of rule, and craves not human glory. For a “pestilence” is disease widely spread, and involving all or 
nearly all. Yet “the seat of pestilence” may be more appropriately understood of hurtful doctrine; “whose 
word spreadeth as a canker.” The order too of the words must be considered: “went away, stood, sat.” For 
he “went away,” when he drew back from God. He “stood,” when he took pleasure in sin. He “sat,” when, 
confirmed in his pride, he could not go back, unless set free by Him, who neither “hath gone away in the 
counsel of the ungodly, nor stood in the way of sinners, nor sat in the seat of pestilence.” 


2. “But his delight is in the law of the Lord, and in His law will he meditate by day and by night (ver. 2). 
The law is not made for a righteous man,” says the Apostle. But it is one thing to be in the law, another 
under the law. Whoso is in the law, acteth according to the law; whoso is under the law, is acted upon 
according to the law: the one therefore is free, the other a slave. Again, the law, which is written and 
imposed upon the servant, is one thing; the law, which is mentally discerned by him who needeth not its 
“letter,” is another thing. “He will meditate by day and by night,” is to be understood either as without 
ceasing; or “by day” in joy, “by night” in tribulations. For it is said, “Abraham saw my day, and was glad:” 
and of tribulation it is said, “my reins also have instructed me, even unto the night.” 


3. “And he shall be like a tree planted hard by the running streams of waters” (ver. 3); that is either Very 
“Wisdom,” which vouchsafed to assume man’s nature for our salvation; that as man He might be “the tree 
planted hard by the running streams of waters;” for in this sense can that too be taken which is said in 
another Psalm, “the river of God is full of water.” Or by the Holy Ghost, of whom it is said, “He shall 
baptize you in the Holy Ghost;” and again, “If any man thirst, let him come unto Me, and drink;” and 
again, “If thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is that asketh water of thee, thou wouldest have asked 
of Him, and He would have given thee living water, of which whoso drinketh shall never thirst, but it shall 
be made in him a well of water springing up into everlasting life.” Or, “by the running streams of waters” 
may be by the sins of the people, because first the waters are called “peoples” in the Apocalypse; and 
again, by “running stream” is not unreasonably understood “fall,” which hath relation to sin. That “tree” 
then, that is, our Lord, from the running streams of water, that is, from the sinful people’s drawing them 
by the way into the roots of His discipline, will “bring forth fruit,” that is, will establish Churches; “in His 
season,” that is, after He hath been glorified by His Resurrection and Ascension into heaven. For then, by 
the sending of the Holy Ghost to the Apostles, and by the confirming of their faith in Him, and their 
mission to the world, He made the Churches to “bring forth fruit.” “His leaf also shall not fall,” that is, His 
Word shall not be in vain. For, “all flesh is grass, and the glory of man as the flower of grass; the grass 
withereth, and the flower falleth, but the word of the Lord abideth for ever. And whatsoever He doeth 
shall prosper” that is, whatsoever that tree shall bear; which all must be taken of fruit and leaves, that is, 
deeds and words. 


4. “The ungodly are not so,” they are not so, “but are like the dust which the wind casteth forth from the 
face of the earth” (ver. 4). “The earth” is here to be taken as that stedfastness in God, with a view to which 
it is said, “The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance, yea, I have a goodly heritage.” With a view to this it 
is said, “Wait on the Lord and keep His ways, and He shall exalt thee to inherit the earth.” With a view to 
this it is said, “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” A comparison too is derived hence, 
for as this visible earth supports and contains the outer man, so that earth invisible the inner man. “From 
the face of” which “earth the wind casteth forth the ungodly,” that is, pride, in that it puffeth him up. On 
his guard against which he, who was inebriated by the richness of the house of the Lord, and drunken of 
the torrent stream of its pleasures, saith, “Let not the foot of pride come against me.” From this earth 


pride cast forth him who said, “I will place my seat in the north, and I will be like the Most High.” From 
the face of the earth it cast forth him also who, after that he had consented and tasted of the forbidden 
tree that he might be as God, hid himself from the Face of God. That his earth has reference to the inner 
man, and that man is cast forth thence by pride, may be particularly seen in that which is written, “Why is 
earth and ashes proud? Because, in his life, he cast forth his bowels.” For, whence he hath been cast forth, 
he is not unreasonably said to have cast forth himself. 


D 


5. “Therefore the ungodly rise not in the judgment” (ver. 5): “therefore,” namely, because “as dust they 
are cast forth from the face of the earth.” And well did he say that this should be taken away from them, 
which in their pride they court, namely, that they may judge; so that this same idea is more clearly 
expressed in the following sentence, “nor sinners in the counsel of the righteous.” For it is usual for what 
goes before, to be thus repeated more clearly. So that by “sinners” should be understood the “ungodly;” 
what is before “in the judgment,” should be here “in the counsel of the righteous.” Or if indeed the 
ungodly are one thing, and sinners another, so that although every ungodly man is a sinner, yet every 
sinner is not ungodly; “The ungodly rise not in the judgment,” that is, they shall rise indeed, but not that 
they should be judged, for they are already appointed to most certain punishment. But “sinners” do not 
rise “in counsel of the just,” that is, that they may judge, but peradventure that they may be judged; so as 
of these it were said, “The fire shall try every man’s work of what sort it is. If any man’s work abide, he 
shall receive a reward. If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall then suffer loss: but he himself shall be 
saved; yet so as by fire.” 


6. “For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous” (ver. 6). As it is said, medicine knows health, but 
knows not disease, and yet disease is recognised by the art of medicine. In like manner can it be said that 
“the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous,” but the way of the ungodly He knoweth not. Not that the 
Lord is ignorant of anything, and yet He says to sinners, “I never knew you.” “But the way of the ungodly 
shall perish;” is the same as if it were said, the way of the ungodly the Lord knoweth not. But it is 
expressed more plainly that this should be not to be known of the Lord, namely, to “perish;” and this to be 
known of the Lord, namely, to “abide;” so as that to be should appertain to the knowledge of God, but to 
His not knowing not to be. For the Lord saith, “I Am that I Am,” and, “I Am hath sent me.” 


PSALM II 


1. “Why do the heathen rage, and the people meditate vain things?” (ver. 1). “The kings of the earth have 
stood up, and the rulers taken counsel together, against the Lord, and against His Christ” (ver. 2). It is 
said, “why?” as if it were said, in vain. For what they wished, namely, Christ’s destruction, they 
accomplished not; for this is spoken of our Lord’s persecutors, of whom also mention is made in the Acts 
of the Apostles. 


2. “Let us break their bonds asunder, and cast away their yoke from us” (ver. 3). Although it admits of 
another acceptation, yet is it more fitly understood as in the person of those who are said to “meditate 
vain things.” So that “let us break their bonds asunder, and cast away their yoke from us,” may be, let us 
do our endeavour, that the Christian religion do not bind us, nor be imposed upon us. 


3. “He that dwelleth in the heavens shall laugh them to scorn, and the Lord shall have them in derision” 
(ver. 4). The sentence is repeated; for “He who dwelleth in the heavens,” is afterwards put, “the Lord;” 
and for “shall laugh them to scorn,” is afterwards put, “shall have them in derision.” Nothing of this 
however must be taken in a carnal sort, as if God either laugheth with cheek, or derideth with nostril; but 
it is to be understood of that power which He giveth to His saints, that they seeing things to come, 
namely, that the Name and rule of Christ is to pervade posterity and possess all nations, should 
understand that those men “meditate a vain thing.” For this power whereby these things are foreknown is 
God’s “laughter” and “derision.” “He that dwelleth in the heavens shall laugh them to scorn.” If by 
“heavens” we understand holy souls, by these God, as foreknowing what is to come, will “laugh them to 
scorn, and have them in derision.” 


4. “Then He shall speak unto them in His wrath, and vex them in His sore displeasure” (ver. 5). For 
showing more clearly how He will “speak unto them,” he added, He will “vex them;” so that “in His 
wrath,” is, “in His sore displeasure.” But by the “wrath and sore displeasure” of the Lord God must not be 
understood any mental perturbation; but the might whereby He most justly avengeth, by the subjection of 
all creation to His service. For that is to be observed and remembered which is written in the Wisdom of 
Solomon, “But Thou, Lord of power, judgest with tranquillity, and with great favour orderest us.” The 
“wrath” of God then is an emotion which is produced in the soul which knoweth the law of God, when it 
sees this same law transgressed by the sinner. For by this emotion of righteous souls many things are 
avenged. Although the “wrath” of God can be well understood of that darkening of the mind, which 
overtakes those who transgress the law of God. 


5. “Yet am I set by Him as King upon Sion, His holy hill, preaching His decree” (ver. 6). This is clearly 
spoken in the Person of the very Lord our Saviour Christ. But if Sion signify, as some interpret, beholding, 
we must not understand it of anything rather than of the Church, where daily is the desire raised of 
beholding the bright glory of God, according to that of the Apostle, “but we with open face beholding the 


glory of the Lord.” Therefore the meaning of this is, Yet I am set by Him as King over His holy Church; 
which for its eminence and stability He calleth a mountain. “Yet Iam set by Him as King.” I, that is, whose 
“bands” they were meditating “to break asunder,” and whose “yoke” to “cast away.” “Preaching His 
decree.” Who doth not see the meaning of this, seeing it is daily practised? 


6. “The Lord hath said unto me, Thou art My Son, to-day have I begotten Thee” (ver. 7). Although that day 
may also seem to be prophetically spoken of, on which Jesus Christ was born according to the flesh; and in 
eternity there is nothing past as if it had ceased to be, nor future as if it were not yet, but present only, 
since whatever is eternal, always is; yet as “today” intimates presentiality, a divine interpretation is given 
to that expression, “To-day have I begotten Thee,” whereby the uncorrupt and Catholic faith proclaims the 
eternal generation of the power and Wisdom of God, who is the Only-begotten Son. 


7. “Ask of Me, and I shall give Thee the nations for Thine inheritance” (ver. 8). This has at once a temporal 
sense with reference to the Manhood which He took on Himself, who offered up Himself as a Sacrifice in 
the stead of all sacrifices, who also maketh intercession for us; so that the words, “ask of Me,” may be 
referred to all this temporal dispensation, which has been instituted for mankind, namely, that the 
“nations” should be joined to the Name of Christ, and so be redeemed from death, and possessed by God. 
“T shall give Thee the nations for Thine inheritance,” which so possess them for their salvation, and to 
bear unto Thee spiritual fruit. “And the uttermost parts of the earth for Thy possession.” The same 
repeated, “The uttermost parts of the earth,” is put for “the nations;” but more clearly, that we might 
understand all the nations. And “Thy possession” stands for “Thine inheritance.” 
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8. “Thou shalt rule them with a rod of iron,” with inflexible justice, and “Thou shalt break them like a 
potter’s vessel” (ver. 9); that is, “Thou shalt break” in them earthly lusts, and the filthy doings of the old 
man, and whatsoever hath been derived and inured from the sinful clay. “And now understand, ye kings” 
(ver. 10). “And now;” that is, being now renewed, your covering of clay worn out, that is, the carnal vessels 
of error which belong to your past life, “now understand,” ye who now are “kings;” that is, able now to 
govern all that is servile and brutish in you, able now too to fight, not as “they who beat the air, but 
chastening your bodies, and bringing them into subjection.” “Be instructed, all ye who judge the earth.” 
This again is a repetition; “Be instructed” is instead of “understand;” and “ye who judge the earth” 
instead of “ye kings.” For He signifies the spiritual by “those who judge the earth.” For whatsoever we 
judge, is below us; and whatsoever is below the spiritual man, is with good reason called “the earth;” 
because it is defiled with earthly corruption. 


9. “Serve the Lord with fear;” lest what is said, “Ye kings and judges of the earth,” turn into pride: “And 
rejoice with trembling” (ver. 11). Very excellently is “rejoice” added, lest “serve the Lord with fear” should 
seem to tend to misery. But again, lest this same rejoicing should run on to unrestrained 
inconsiderateness, there is added “with trembling,” that it might avail for a warning, and for the careful 
guarding of holiness. It can also be taken thus, “And now ye kings understand;” that is, And now that I am 
set as King, be ye not sad, kings of the earth, as if your excellency were taken from you, but rather 
“understand and be instructed.” For it is expedient for you, that ye should be under Him, by whom 
understanding and instruction are given you. And this is expedient for you, that ye lord it not with 
rashness, but that ye “serve the Lord” of all “with fear,” and “rejoice” in bliss most sure and most pure, 
with all caution and carefulness, lest ye fall therefrom into pride. 


10. “Lay hold of discipline, lest at any time the Lord be angry, and ye perish from the righteous way” (ver. 
12). This is the same as, “understand,” and, “be instructed.” For to understand and be instructed, this is 
to lay hold of discipline. Still in that it is said, “lay hold of,” it is plainly enough intimated that there is 
some protection and defence against all things which might do hurt unless with so great carefulness it be 
laid hold of. “Lest at any time the Lord be angry,” is expressed with a doubt, not as regards the vision of 
the prophet to whom it is certain, but as regards those who are warned; for they, to whom it is not openly 
revealed, are wont to think with doubt of the anger of God. This then they ought to say to themselves, let 
us “lay hold of discipline, lest at any time the Lord be angry, and we perish from the righteous way.” Now, 
how “the Lord be angry” is to be taken, has been said above. And “ye perish from the righteous way.” This 
is a great punishment, and dreaded by those who have had any perception of the sweetness of 
righteousness; for he who perisheth from the way of righteousness, in much misery will wander through 
the ways of unrighteousness. 


11. “When His anger shall be shortly kindled, blessed are all they who put their trust in Him;” that is, 
when the vengeance shall come which is prepared for the ungodly and for sinners, not only will it not light 
on those “who put their trust in” the Lord, but it will even avail for the foundation and exaltation of a 
kingdom for them. For he said not, “When His anger shall be shortly kindled,” safe “are all they who put 
their trust in Him,” as though they should have this only thereby, to be exempt from punishment; but he 
said, “blessed;” in which there is the sum and accumulation of all good things. Now the meaning of 
“shortly” I suppose to be this, that it will be something sudden, whilst sinners will deem it far off and long 
to come. 


PSALM III 


A psalm of David, when he fled from the face of Abessalon his son. 


1. The words, “I slept, and took rest; and rose, for the Lord will take me up,” lead us to believe that this 
Psalm is to be understood as in the Person of Christ; for they sound more applicable to the Passion and 
Resurrection of our Lord, than to that history in which David’s flight is described from the face of his 
rebellious son. And, since it is written of Christ’s disciples, “The sons of the bridegroom fast not as long as 
the bridegroom is with them;” it is no wonder if by his undutiful son be here meant that undutiful disciple 
who betrayed Him. From whose face although it may be understood historically that He fled, when on his 
departure He withdrew with the rest to the mountain; yet in a spiritual sense, when the Son of God, that is 
the Power and Wisdom of God, abandoned the mind of Judas; when the Devil wholly occupied him; as it is 
written, “The Devil entered into his heart,” may it be well understood that Christ fled from his face; not 
that Christ gave place to the Devil, but that on Christ’s departure the Devil took possession. Which 
departure, I suppose, is called a flight in this Psalm, because of its quickness; which is indicated also by 
the word of our Lord, saying, “That thou doest, do quickly.” So even in common conversation we say of 
anything that does not come to mind, it has fled from me; and of a man of much learning we say, nothing 
flies from him. Wherefore truth fled from the mind of Judas, when it ceased to enlighten him. But 
Absalom, as some interpret, in the Latin tongue signifies, Patris pax, a father’s peace. And it may seem 
strange, whether in the history of the kings, when Absalom carried on war against his father; or in the 
history of the New Testament, when Judas was the betrayer of our Lord; how “father’s peace” can be 
understood. But both in the former place they who read carefully, see that David in that war was at peace 
with his son, who even with sore grief lamented his death, saying, “O Absalom, my son, would God I had 
died for thee!” And in the history of the New Testament by that so great and so wonderful forbearance of 
our Lord; in that He bore so long with him as if good, when He was not ignorant of his thoughts; in that 
He admitted him to the Supper in which He committed and delivered to His disciples the figure of His 
Body and Blood; finally, in that He received the kiss of peace at the very time of His betrayal; it is easily 
understood how Christ showed peace to His betrayer, although he was laid waste by the intestine war of 
so abominable a device. And therefore is Absalom called “father’s peace,” because his father had the 
peace, which he had not. 


2. “O Lord, how are they multiplied that trouble me!” (ver. 1). So multiplied indeed were they, that one 
even from the number of His disciples was not wanting, who was added to the number of His persecutors. 
“Many rise up against me; many say unto my soul, There is no salvation for him in his God” (ver. 2). It is 
clear that if they had had any idea that He would rise again, assuredly they would not have slain Him. To 
this end are those speeches, “Let Him come down from the cross, if He be the Son of God;” and again, 
“He saved others, Himself He cannot save.” Therefore, neither would Judas have betrayed Him, if he had 
not been of the number of those who despised Christ, saying, “There is no salvation for Him in His God.” 


3. “But Thou, O Lord, art my taker.” It is said to God in the nature of man, for the taking of man is, the 
Word made Flesh. “My glory.” Even He calls God his glory, whom the Word of God so took, that God 
became one with Him. Let the proud learn, who unwillingly hear, when it is said to them, “For what hast 
thou that thou didst not receive? Now if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not 
received it?” “And the lifter up of my head” (ver. 3). I think that this should be here taken of the human 
mind, which is not unreasonably called the head of the soul; which so inhered in, and in a sort coalesced 
with, the supereminent excellency of the Word taking man, that it was not laid aside by so great 
humiliation of the Passion. 


4. “With my voice have I cried unto the Lord” (ver. 4); that is, not with the voice of the body, which is 
drawn out with the sound of the reverberation of the air; but with the voice of the heart, which to men 
speaks not, but with God sounds as a cry. By this voice Susanna was heard; and with this voice the Lord 
Himself commanded that prayer should be made in closets, that is, in the recesses of the heart noiselessly. 
Nor would one easily say that prayer is not made with this voice, if no sound of words is uttered from the 
body; since even when in silence we pray within the heart, if thoughts interpose alien from the mind of 
one praying, it cannot yet be said, “With my voice have I cried unto the Lord.” Nor is this rightly said, 
save when the soul alone, taking to itself nothing of the flesh, and nothing of the aims of the flesh, in 
prayer, speaks to God, where He only hears. But even this is called a cry by reason of the strength of its 
intention. “And He heard me out of His holy mountain.” We have the Lord Himself called a mountain by 
the Prophet, as it is written, “The stone that was cut out without hands grew to the size of a mountain.” 
But this cannot be taken of His Person, unless peradventure He would speak thus, out of myself, as of His 
holy mountain He heard me, when He dwelt in me, that is, in this very mountain. But it is more plain and 
unembarrassed, if we understand that God out of His justice heard. For it was just that He should raise 
again from the dead the Innocent who was slain, and to whom evil had been recompensed for good, and 
that He should render to the persecutor a meet reward, who repaid Him evil for good. For we read, “Thy 
justice is as the mountains of God.” 


5. “I slept, and took rest” (ver. 5). It may be not unsuitably remarked, that it is expressly said, “I,” to 
signify that of His own Will He underwent death, according to that, “Therefore doth My Father love Me, 
because I lay down My life, that I might take it again. No man taketh it from Me; I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again.” Therefore, saith He, you have not taken Me as though against 
My will, and slain Me; but “I slept, and took rest; and rose, for the Lord will take me up.” Scripture 


contains numberless instances of sleep being put for death; as the Apostle says, “I would not have you to 
be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are asleep.” Nor need we make any question why it is 
added, “took rest,” seeing that it has already been said, “I slept.” Repetitions of this kind are usual in 
Scripture, as we have pointed out many in the second Psalm. But some copies have, “I slept, and was cast 
into a deep sleep.” And different copies express it differently, according to the possible renderings of the 
Greek words, ego d? ekoimethen kai hupnosa. Unless perhaps sleeping may be taken of one dying, but 
sleep of one dead: so that sleeping may be the transition into sleep, as awakening is the transition into 
wakefulness. Let us not deem these repetitions in the sacred writings empty ornaments of speech. “I 
slept, and took rest,” is therefore well understood as “I gave Myself up to My Passion, and death ensued.” 
“And I rose, for the Lord will take Me up.” This is the more to be remarked, how that in one sentence the 
Psalmist has used a verb of past and future time. For he has said, both “I rose,” which is the past, and 
“will take Me up,” which is the future; seeing that assuredly the rising again could not be without that 
taking up. But in prophecy the future is well joined to the past, whereby both are signified. Since things 
which are prophesied of as yet to come in reference to time are future; but in reference to the knowledge 
of those who prophesy they are already to be viewed as done. Verbs of the present tense are also mixed in, 
which shall be treated of in their proper place when they occur. 


6. “I will not fear the thousands of people that surround me” (ver. 6). It is written in the Gospels how great 
a multitude stood around Him as He was suffering, and on the cross. “Arise, O Lord, save me, O my God” 
(ver. 7). It is not said to God, “Arise,” as if asleep or lying down, but it is usual in holy Scripture to 
attribute to God what He doeth in us; not indeed universally, but where it can be done suitably; as when 
He is said to speak, when by His gift Prophets speak, and Apostles, or whatsoever messengers of the 
truth. Hence that text, “Would you have proof of Christ, who speaketh in me?” For he doth not say, of 
Christ, by whose enlightening or order I speak; but he attributes at once the speaking itself to Him, by 
whose gift he spake. 


7. “Since Thou hast smitten all who oppose me without a cause.” It is not to be pointed as if it were one 
sentence, “Arise, O Lord, save me, O my God; since Thou hast smitten all who oppose me without a 
cause.” For He did not therefore save Him, because He smote His enemies; but rather He being saved, He 
smote them. Therefore it belongs to what follows, so that the sense is this; “Since Thou hast smitten all 
who oppose me without a cause, Thou hast broken the teeth of the sinners;” that is, thereby hast Thou 
broken the teeth of the sinners, since Thou hast smitten all who oppose me. It is forsooth the punishment 
of the opposers, whereby their teeth have been broken, that is, the words of sinners rending with their 
cursing the Son of God, brought to nought, as it were to dust; so that we may understand “teeth” thus, as 
words of cursing. Of which teeth the Apostle speaks, “If ye bite one another, take heed that ye be not 
consumed one of another.” The teeth of sinners can also be taken as the chiefs of sinners; by whose 
authority each one is cut off from the fellowship of godly livers, and as it were incorporated with evil 
livers. To these teeth are opposed the Church’s teeth, by whose authority believers are cut off from the 
error of the Gentiles and divers opinions, and are translated into that fellowship which is the body of 
Christ. With these teeth Peter was told to eat the animals when they had been killed, that is, by killing in 
the Gentiles what they were, and changing them into what he was himself. Of these teeth too of the 
Church it is said, “Thy teeth are as a flock of shorn sheep, coming up from the bath, whereof every one 
beareth twins, and there is not one barren among them.” These are they who prescribe rightly, and as 
they prescribe, live; who do what is written, “Let your works shine before men, that they may bless your 
Father which is in heaven.” For moved by their authority, they believe God who speaketh and worketh 
through these men; and separated from the world, to which they were once conformed, they pass over 
into the members of the Church. And rightly therefore are they, through whom such things are done, 
called teeth like to shorn sheep; for they have laid aside the burdens of earthly cares, and coming up from 
the bath, from the washing away of the filth of the world by the Sacrament of Baptism, every one beareth 
twins. For they fulfil the two commandments, of which it is said, “On these two commandments hang all 
the Law and the Prophets;” loving God with all their heart, and with all their soul, and with all their mind, 
and their neighbour as themselves. “There is not one barren among them,” for much fruit they render 
unto God. According to this sense then it is to be thus understood, “Thou hast broken the teeth of the 
sinners,” that is, Thou hast brought the chiefs of the sinners to nought, by smiting all who oppose Me 
without a cause. For the chiefs according to the Gospel history persecuted Him, whilst the lower people 
honoured Him. 


8. “Salvation is of the Lord; and upon Thy people be Thy blessing” (ver. 8). In one sentence the Psalmist 
has enjoined men what to believe, and has prayed for believers. For when it is said, “Salvation is of the 
Lord,” the words are addressed to men. Nor does it follow, “And upon Thy people” be “Thy blessing,” in 
such wise as that the whole is spoken to men, but there is a change into prayer addressed to God Himself, 
for the very people to whom it was said, “Salvation is of the Lord.” What else then doth he say but this? 
Let no man presume on himself, seeing that it is of the Lord to save from the death of sin; for, “Wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death? The grace of God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” But do Thou, O Lord, bless Thy people, who look for salvation from Thee. 


9. This Psalm can be taken as in the Person of Christ another way; which is that whole Christ should 
speak. I mean by whole, with His body, of which He is the Head, according to the Apostle, who says, “Ye 
are the body of Christ, and the members.” He therefore is the Head of this body; wherefore in another 


place he saith, “But doing the truth in love, we may increase in Him in all things, who is the Head, Christ, 
from whom the whole body is joined together and compacted.” In the Prophet then at once, the Church, 
and her Head (the Church founded amidst the storms of persecution throughout the whole world, which 
we know already to have come to pass), speaks, “O Lord, how are they multiplied that trouble me! many 
rise up against me;” wishing to exterminate the Christian name. “Many say unto my soul, There is no 
salvation for him in his God.” For they would not otherwise hope that they could destroy the Church, 
branching out so very far and wide, unless they believed that God had no care thereof. “But Thou, O Lord, 
art my taker;” in Christ of course. For into that flesh the Church too hath been taken by the Word, “who 
was made flesh, and dwelt in us;” for that “In heavenly places hath He made us to sit together with Him.” 
When the Head goes before, the other members will follow; for, “Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ?” Justly then does the Church say, “Thou art my taker. My glory;” for she doth not attribute her 
excellency to herself, seeing that she knoweth by whose grace and mercy she is what she is. “And the 
lifter up of my head,” of Him, namely, who, “the First-born from the dead,” ascended up into heaven. 
“With my voice have I cried unto the Lord, and He heard me out of His holy mountain.” This is the prayer 
of all the Saints, the odour of sweetness, which ascends up in the sight of the Lord. For now the Church is 
heard out of this mountain, which is also her head; or, out of that justice of God, by which both His elect 
are set free, and their persecutors punished. Let the people of God also say, “I slept, and took rest; and 
rose, for the Lord will take me up;” that they may be joined, and cleave to their Head. For to this people is 
it said, “Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall lay hold on thee.” Since they 
are taken out of sinners, of whom it is said generally, “But they that sleep, sleep in the night.” Let them 
say moreover, “I will not fear the thousands of people that surround me;” of the heathen verily that 
compass me about to extinguish everywhere, if they could, the Christian name. But how should they be 
feared, when by the blood of the martyrs in Christ, as by oil, the ardour of love is inflamed? “Arise, O Lord, 
save me, O my God.” The body can address this to its own Head. For at His rising the body was saved; 
who “ascended up on high, led captivity captive, gave gifts unto men.” For this is said by the Prophet, in 
the secret purpose of God, until that ripe harvest which is spoken of in the Gospel, whose salvation is in 
His Resurrection, who vouchsafed to die for us, shed out our Lord to the earth. “Since Thou hast smitten 
all who oppose me without a cause, Thou hast broken the teeth of the sinners.” Now while the Church 
hath rule, the enemies of the Christian name are smitten with confusion; and, whether their curses or 
their chiefs, brought to nought. Believe then, O man, that “salvation is of the Lord: and,” Thou, O Lord, 
may “Thy blessing” be “upon Thy people.” 


10. Each one too of us may say, when a multitude of vices and lusts leads the resisting mind in the law of 
sin, “O Lord, how are they multiplied that trouble me! many rise up against me.” And, since despair of 
recovery generally creeps in through the accumulation of vices, as though these same vices were mocking 
the soul, or even as though the Devil and his angels through their poisonous suggestions were at work to 
make us despair, it is said with great truth, “Many say unto my soul, There is no salvation for him in his 
God. But Thou, O Lord, art my taker.” For this is our hope, that He hath vouchsafed to take the nature of 
man in Christ. “My glory;” according to that rule, that no one should ascribe ought to himself. “And the 
lifter up of my head;” either of Him, who is the Head of us all, or of the spirit of each several one of us, 
which is the head of the soul and body. For “the head of the woman is the man, and the head of the man is 
Christ.” But the mind is lifted up, when it can be said already, “With the mind I serve the law of God;” that 
the rest of man may be reduced to peaceable submission, when in the resurrection of the flesh “death is 
swallowed up in victory.” “With my voice I have cried unto the Lord;” with that most inward and intensive 
voice. “And He heard me out of His holy mountain;” Him, through whom He hath succoured us, through 
whose mediation He heareth us. “I slept, and took rest; and rose, for the Lord will take me up.” Who of 
the faithful is not able to say this, when he calls to mind the death of his sins, and the gift of regeneration? 
“T will not fear the thousands of people that surround me.” Besides those which the Church universally 
hath borne and beareth, each one also hath temptations, by which, when compassed about, he may speak 
these words, “Arise, O Lord; save me, O my God:” that is, make me to arise. “Since Thou hast smitten all 
who oppose me without a cause:” it is well in God’s determinate purpose said of the Devil and his angels; 
who rage not only against the whole body of Christ, but also against each one in particular. “Thou hast 
broken the teeth of the sinners.” Each man hath those that revile him, he hath too the prime authors of 
vice, who strive to cut him off from the body of Christ. But “salvation is of the Lord.” Pride is to be 
guarded against, and we must say, “My soul cleaved after Thee.” “And upon Thy people” be “Thy 
blessing:” that is, upon each one of us. 


PSALM IV 
To the end, a psalm song to David. 


1. “Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” For this “end” signifies 
perfection, not consumption. Now it may be a question, whether every Song be a Psalm, or rather every 
Psalm a Song; whether there are some Songs which cannot be called Psalms, and some Psalms which 
cannot be called Songs. But the Scripture must be attended to, if haply “Song” do not denote a joyful 
theme. But those are called Psalms which are sung to the Psaltery; which the history as a high mystery 
declares the Prophet David to have used. Of which matter this is not the place to discourse; for it requires 
prolonged inquiry, and much discussion. Now meanwhile we must look either for the words of the Lord 


Man after the Resurrection, or of man in the Church believing and hoping on Him. 


2. “When I called, the God of my righteousness heard me” (ver. 1). When I called, God heard me, the 
Psalmist says, of whom is my righteousness. “In tribulation Thou hast enlarged me.” Thou hast led me 
from the straits of sadness into the broad ways of joy. For, “tribulation and straitness is on every soul of 
man that doeth evil.” But he who says, “We rejoice in tribulations, knowing that tribulation worketh 
patience;” up to that where he says, “Because the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost, which is given unto us;” he hath no straits of heart, they be heaped on him outwardly by them that 
persecute him. Now the change of person, for that from the third person, where he says, “He heard,” he 
passes at once to the second, where he says, “Thou hast enlarged me;” if it be not done for the sake of 
variety and grace, it is strange why the Psalmist should first wish to declare to men that he had been 
heard, and afterwards address Him who heard him. Unless perchance, when he had declared how he was 
heard, in this very enlargement of heart he preferred to speak with God; that he might even in this way 
show what it is to be enlarged in heart, that is, to have God already shed abroad in the heart, with whom 
he might hold converse interiorly. Which is rightly understood as spoken in the person of him who, 
believing on Christ, has been enlightened; but in that of the very Lord Man, whom the Wisdom of God 
took, I do not see how this can be suitable. For He was never deserted by It. But as His very prayer 
against trouble is a sign rather of our infirmity, so also of that sudden enlargement of heart the same Lord 
may speak for His faithful ones, whom He has personated also when He said, “I was an hungered, and ye 
gave Me no meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave Me no drink,” and so forth. Wherefore here also He can say, 
“Thou hast enlarged me,” for one of the least of His, holding converse with God, whose “love” he has 
“shed abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.” “Have mercy upon me and hear my 
prayer.” Why does he again ask, when already he declared that he had been heard and enlarged? It is for 
our sakes, of whom it is said, “But if we hope for that we see not, we wait in patience;” or is it, that in him 
who has believed that which is begun may be perfected? 


3. “O ye sons of men, how long heavy in heart” (ver. 2). Let your error, says he, have lasted at least up to 
the coming of the Son of God; why then any longer are ye heavy in heart? When will ye make an end of 
crafty wiles, if now when the truth is present ye make it not? “Why do ye love vanity, and seek a lie?” Why 
would ye be blessed by the lowest things? Truth alone, from which all things are true, maketh blessed. 
For, “vanity is of deceivers, and all is vanity.” “What profit hath a man of all his labour, wherewith he 
laboureth under the sun?” Why then are ye held back by the love of things temporal? Why follow ye after 
the last things, as though the first, which is vanity and a lie? For you would have them abide with you, 
which all pass away, as doth a shadow. 


4. “And know ye that the Lord hath magnified his Holy One” (ver. 3). Whom but Him, whom He raised up 
from below, and placed in heaven at His right hand? Therefore doth he chide mankind, that they would 
turn at length from the love of this world to Him. But if the addition of the conjunction (for he says, “and 
know ye”) is to any a difficulty, he may easily observe in Scripture that this manner of speech is usual in 
that language, in which the Prophets spoke. For you often find this beginning, “And” the Lord said unto 
him, “And” the word of the Lord came to him. Which joining by a conjunction, when no sentence has gone 
before, to which the following one may be annexed, peradventure admirably conveys to us, that the 
utterance of the truth in words is connected with that vision which goes on in the heart. Although in this 
place it may be said, that the former sentence, “Why do ye love vanity, and seek a lie?” is as if it were 
written, Do not love vanity, and seek a lie. And being thus read, it follows in the most direct construction, 
“and know ye that the Lord hath magnified His Holy One.” But the interposition of the Diapsalma forbids 
our joining this sentence with the preceding one. For whether this be a Hebrew word, as some would have 
it, which means, so be it; or a Greek word, which marks a pause in the psalmody (so as that Psalma should 
be what is sung in psalmody, but Diapsalma an interval of silence in the psalmody; that as the coupling of 
voices in singing is called Sympsalma, so their separation Diapsalma, where a certain pause of interrupted 
continuity is marked): whether I say it be the former, or the latter, or something else, this at least is 
probable, that the sense cannot rightly be continued and joined, where the Diapsalma intervenes. 


5. “The Lord will hear me, when I cry unto Him.” I believe that we are here warned, that with great 
earnestness of heart, that is, with an inward and incorporeal cry, we should implore help of God. For as we 
must give thanks for enlightenment in this life, so must we pray for rest after this life. Wherefore in the 
person, either of the faithful preacher of the Gospel, or of our Lord Himself, it may be taken, as if it were 
written, the Lord will hear you, when you cry unto Him. 


6. “Be ye angry, and sin not” (ver. 4). For the thought occurred, Who is worthy to be heard? or how shall 
the sinner not cry in vain unto the Lord? Therefore, “Be ye angry,” saith he, “and sin not.” Which may be 
taken two ways: either, even if ye be angry, do not sin; that is, even if there arise an emotion in the soul, 
which now by reason of the punishment of sin is not in our power, at least let not the reason and the mind, 
which is after God regenerated within, that with the mind we should serve the law of God, although with 
the flesh we as yet serve the law of sin, consent thereunto; or, repent ye, that is, be ye angry with 
yourselves for your past sins, and henceforth cease to sin. “What you say in your hearts:” there is 
understood, “say ye:” so that the complete sentence is, “What ye say in your hearts, that say ye;” that is, 
be ye not the people of whom it is said, “with their lips they honour Me, but their heart is far from Me. In 
your chambers be ye pricked.” This is what has been expressed already “in heart.” For this is the 


chamber, of which our Lord warns us, that we should pray within, with closed doors. But, “be ye pricked,” 
refers either to the pain of repentance, that the soul in punishment should prick itself, that it be not 
condemned and tormented in God’s judgment; or, to arousing, that we should awake to behold the light of 
Christ, as if pricks were made use of. But some say that not, “be ye pricked,” but, “be ye opened,” is the 
better reading; because in the Greek Psalter it is katanugete, which refers to that enlargement of the 
heart, in order that the shedding abroad of love by the Holy Ghost may be received. 


7. “Offer the sacrifice of righteousness, and hope in the Lord” (ver. 5). He says the same in another Psalm, 
“the sacrifice for God is a troubled spirit.” Wherefore that this is the sacrifice of righteousness which is 
offered through repentance it is not unreasonably here understood. For what more righteous, than that 
each one should be angry with his own sins, rather than those of others, and that in self-punishment he 
should sacrifice himself unto God? Or are righteous works after repentance the sacrifice of righteousness? 
For the interposition of Diapsalma not unreasonably perhaps intimates even a transition from the old life 
to the new life: that on the old man being destroyed or weakened by repentance, the sacrifice of 
righteousness, according to the regeneration of the new man, may be offered to God; when the soul now 
cleansed offers and places itself on the altar of faith, to be encompassed by heavenly fire, that is, by the 
Holy Ghost. So that this may be the meaning, “Offer the sacrifice of righteousness, and hope in the Lord;” 
that is, live uprightly, and hope for the gift of the Holy Ghost, that the truth, in which you have believed, 
may shine upon you. 


8. But yet, “hope in the Lord,” is as yet expressed without explanation. Now what is hoped for, but good 
things? But since each one would obtain from God that good, which he loves; and they are not easy to be 
found who love interior goods, that is, which belong to the inward man, which alone should be loved, but 
the rest are to be used for necessity, not to be enjoyed for pleasure; excellently did he subjoin, when he 
had said, “hope in the Lord” (ver. 6), “Many say, Who showeth us good things?” This is the speech, and 
this the daily inquiry of all the foolish and unrighteous; whether of those who long for the peace and quiet 
of a worldly life, and from the frowardness of mankind find it not; who even in their blindness dare to find 
fault with the order of events, when involved in their own deservings they deem the times worse than 
these which are past: or, of those who doubt and despair of that future life, which is promised us; who are 
often saying, Who knows if it’s true? or, who ever came from below, to tell us this? Very exquisitely then, 
and briefly, he shows (to those, that is, who have interior sight), what good things are to be sought; 
answering their question, who say, “Who showeth us good things?” “The light of Thy countenance,” saith 
he, “is stamped on us, O Lord.” This light is the whole and true good of man, which is seen not with the 
eye, but with the mind. But he says, “stamped on us,” as a penny is stamped with the king’s image. For 
man was made after the image and likeness of God, which he defaced by sin: therefore it is his true and 
eternal good, if by a new birth he be stamped. And I believe this to be the bearing of that which some 
understand skilfully; I mean, what the Lord said on seeing Caesar’s tribute money, “Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s; and to God the things that are God’s.” As if He had said, In like manner as 
Caesar exacts from you the impression of his image, so also does God: that as the tribute money is 
rendered to him, so should the soul to God, illumined and stamped with the light of His countenance. (Ver. 
7.) “Thou hast put gladness into my heart.” Gladness then is not to be sought without by them, who, being 
still heavy in heart, “love vanity, and seek a lie;” but within, where the light of God’s countenance is 
stamped. For Christ dwelleth in the inner man, as the Apostle says; for to Him doth it appertain to see 
truth, since He hath said, “I am the truth.” And again, when He spake in the Apostle, saying, “Would you 
receive a proof of Christ, who speaketh in me?” He spake not of course from without to him, but in his 
very heart, that is, in that chamber where we are to pray. 


9. But men (who doubtless are many) who follow after things temporal, know not to say aught else, than, 
“Who showeth us good things?” when the true and certain good within their very selves they cannot see. 
Of these accordingly is most justly said, what he adds next: “From the time of His corn, of wine, and oil, 
they have been multiplied.” For the addition of His, is not superfluous. For the corn is God’s: inasmuch as 
He is “the living bread which came down from heaven.” The wine too is God’s: for, “they shall be 
inebriated,” he says, “with the fatness of thine house.” The oil too is God’s: of which it is said, “Thou hast 
fattened my head with oil.” But those many, who say, “Who showeth us good things?” and who see not that 
the kingdom of heaven is within them: these, “from the time of His corn, of wine, and oil, are multiplied.” 
For multiplication does not always betoken plentifulness, and not, generally, scantiness: when the soul, 
given up to temporal pleasures, burns ever with desire, and cannot be satisfied; and, distracted with 
manifold and anxious thought, is not permitted to see the simple good. Such is the soul of which it is said, 
“For the corruptible body presseth down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth down the mind 
that museth on many things.” A soul like this, by the departure and succession of temporal goods, that is, 
“from the time of His corn, wine, and oil,” filled with numberless idle fancies, is so multiplied, that it 
cannot do that which is commanded, “Think on the Lord in goodness, and in simplicity of heart seek Him.” 
For this multiplicity is strongly opposed to that simplicity. And therefore leaving these, who are many, 
multiplied, that is, by the desire of things temporal, and who say, “Who showeth us good things?” which 
are to be sought not with the eyes without, but with simplicity of heart within, the faithful man rejoices 
and says, “In peace, together, I will sleep, and take rest” (ver. 8). For such men justly hope for all manner 
of estrangement of mind from things mortal, and forgetfulness of this world’s miseries; which is 
beautifully and prophetically signified under the name of sleep and rest, where the most perfect peace 
cannot be interrupted by any tumult. But this is not had now in this life, but is to be hoped for after this 


life. This even the words themselves, which are in the future tense, show us. For it is not said, either, I 
have slept, and taken rest; or, I do sleep, and take rest; but, “I will sleep, and take rest.” Then shall “this 
corruptible put on incorruption, and this mortal shall put on immortality; then shall death be swallowed 
up in victory.” Hence it is said, “But if we hope for that we see not, we wait in patience.” 


10. Wherefore, consistently with this, he adds the last words, and says, “Since Thou, O Lord, in singleness 
hast made me dwell in hope.” Here he does not say, wilt make; but, “hast made.” In whom then this hope 
now is, there will be assuredly that which is hoped for. And well does he say, “in singleness.” For this may 
refer in opposition to those many, who being multiplied from the time of His corn, of wine, and oil, say, 
“Who showeth us good things?” For this multiplicity perishes, and singleness is observed among the 
saints: of whom it is said in the Acts of the Apostles, “and of the multitude of them that believed, there 
was one soul, and one heart.” In singleness, then, and simplicity, removed, that is, from the multitude and 
crowd of things, that are born and die, we ought to be lovers of eternity, and unity, if we desire to cleave 
to the one God and our Lord. 


PSALM V 


1. The title of the Psalm is, “For her who receiveth the inheritance.” The Church then is signified, who 
receiveth for her inheritance eternal life through our Lord Jesus Christ; that she may possess God 
Himself, in cleaving to whom she may be blessed, according to that, “Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
possess the earth.” What earth, but that of which it is said, “Thou art my hope, my portion in the land of 
the living”? And again more clearly, “The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance and of my cup.” And 
conversely the word Church is said to be God’s inheritance according to that, “Ask of Me, and I shall give 
thee the heathen for thine inheritance.” Therefore is God said to be our inheritance, because He feedeth 
and sustaineth us: and we are said to be God’s inheritance, because He ordereth and ruleth us. Wherefore 
it is the voice of the Church in this Psalm called to her inheritance, that she too may herself become the 
inheritance of the Lord. 


2. “Hear my words, O Lord” (ver. 1). Being called she calleth upon the Lord; that the same Lord being her 
helper, she may pass through the wickedness of this world, and attain unto Him. “Understand my cry.” 
The Psalmist well shows what this cry is; how from within, from the chamber of the heart, without the 
body’s utterance, it reaches unto God: for the bodily voice is heard, but the spiritual is understood. 
Although this too may be God’s hearing, not with carnal ear, but in the omnipresence of His Majesty. 


3. “Attend Thou to the voice of my supplication;” that is, to that voice, which he maketh request that God 
would understand: of which what the nature is, he hath already intimated, when he said, “Understand my 
cry. Attend Thou to the voice of my supplication, my King, and my God” (ver. 2). Although both the Son is 
God, and the Father God, and the Father and the Son together One God; and if asked of the Holy Ghost, 
we must give no other answer than that He is God; and when the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
are mentioned together, we must understand nothing else, than One God; nevertheless Scripture is wont 
to give the appellation of King to the Son. According then to that which is said, “By Me man cometh to the 
Father,” rightly is it first, “my King;” and then, “my God.” And yet has not the Psalmist said, Attend Ye; 
but, “Attend Thou.” For the Catholic faith preaches not two or three Gods, but the Very Trinity, One God. 
Not that the same Trinity can be together, now the Father, now the Son, now the Holy Ghost, as Sabellius 
believed: but that the Father must be none but the Father, and the Son none but the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost none but the Holy Ghost, and this Trinity but One God. Hence when the Apostle had said, “Of whom 
are all things, by whom are all things, in whom are all things,” he is believed to have conveyed an 
intimation of the Very Trinity; and yet he did not add, to Them be glory; but, “to Him be glory.” 


4. “Because I will pray unto Thee (ver. 3). O Lord, in the morning Thou wilt hear my voice.” What does 
that, which he said above, “Hear Thou,” mean, as if he desired to be heard immediately? But now he saith, 
‘In the morning Thou wilt hear;” not, hear Thou: and, “I will pray unto Thee;” not, I do pray unto Thee: 
and, as follows, “in the morning I will stand by Thee, and will see;” not, I do stand by Thee, and do see. 
Unless perhaps his former prayer marks the invocation itself: but being in darkness amidst the storms of 
this world, he perceives that he does not see what he desires, and yet does not cease to hope, “For hope 
that is seen, is not hope.” Nevertheless, he understands why he does not see, because the night is not yet 
past, that is, the darkness which our sins have merited. He says therefore, “Because I will pray unto Thee, 
O Lord;” that is, because Thou art so mighty to whom I shall make my prayer, “in the morning Thou wilt 
hear my voice.” Thou art not He, he says, that can be seen by those, from whose eyes the night of sins is 
not yet withdrawn: when the night then of my error is past, and the darkness gone, which by my sins I 
have brought upon myself, then “Thou wilt hear my voice.” Why then did he say above not, “Thou wilt 
hear,” but “hear Thou”? Is it that after the Church cried out, “hear Thou,” and was not heard, she 
perceived what must needs pass away to enable her to be heard? Or is it that she was heard above, but 
doth not yet understand that she was heard, because she doth not yet see by whom she hath been heard; 
and what she now says, “In the morning Thou wilt hear,” she would have thus taken, In the morning I 
shall understand that I have been heard? Such is that expression, “Arise, O Lord,” that is, make me arise. 
But this latter is taken of Christ’s resurrection: but at all events that Scripture, “The Lord your God 
proveth you, that He may know whether ye love Him,” cannot be taken in any other sense, than, that ye by 
Him may know, and that it may be made evident to yourselves, what progress ye have made in His love. 


5. “In the morning I will stand by Thee, and will see” (ver. 3). What is, “I will stand,” but “I will not lie 
down”? Now what else is, to lie down, but to take rest on the earth, which is a seeking happiness in 
earthly pleasures? “I will stand by,” he says, “and will see.” We must not then cleave to things earthly, if 
we would see God, who is beheld by a clean heart. “For Thou art not a God who hast pleasure in iniquity. 
The malignant man shall not dwell near Thee, nor shall the unrighteous abide before Thine eyes. Thou 
hast hated all that work iniquity, Thou wilt destroy all that speak a lie. The man of blood, and the crafty 
man, the Lord will abominate” (vers. 4-6). Iniquity, malignity, lying, homicide, craft, and all the like, are 
the night of which we speak: on the passing away of which, the morning dawns, that God may be seen. He 
has unfolded the reason, then, why he will stand by in the morning, and see: “For,” he says, “Thou art not 
a God who hast pleasure in iniquity.” For if He were a God who had pleasure in iniquity, He could be seen 
even by the iniquitous, so that He would not be seen in the morning, that is, when the night of iniquity is 
over. 


6. “The malignant man shall not dwell near Thee:” that is, he shall not so see, as to cleave to Thee. Hence 
follows, “Nor shall the unrighteous abide before Thine eyes.” For their eyes, that is, their mind is beaten 
back by the light of truth, because of the darkness of their sins; by the habitual practice of which they are 
not able to sustain the brightness of right understanding. Therefore even they who see sometimes, that is, 
who understand the truth, are yet still unrighteous, they abide not therein through love of those things, 
which turn away from the truth. For they carry about with them their night, that is, not only the habit, but 
even the love, of sinning. But if this night shall pass away, that is, if they shall cease to sin, and this love 
and habit thereof be put to flight, the morning dawns, so that they not only understand, but also cleave to 
the truth. 


7. “Thou hast hated all that work iniquity.” God’s hatred may be understood from that form of expression, 
by which every sinner hates the truth. For it seems that she too hates those, whom she suffers not to 
abide in her. Now they do not abide, who cannot bear the truth. “Thou wilt destroy all that speak a lie.” 
For this is the opposite to truth. But lest any one should suppose that any substance or nature is opposite 
to truth, let him understand that “a lie” has relation to that which is not, not to that which is. For if that 
which is be spoken, truth is spoken: but if that which is not be spoken, it is a lie. Therefore saith he, “Thou 
wilt destroy all that speak a lie;” because drawing back from that which is, they turn aside to that which is 
not. Many lies indeed seem to be for some one’s safety or advantage, spoken not in malice, but in 
kindness: such was that of those midwives in Exodus, who gave a false report to Pharaoh, to the end that 
the infants of the children of Israel might not be slain. But even these are praised not for the fact, but for 
the disposition shown; since those who only lie in this way, will attain in time to a freedom from all lying. 
For in those that are perfect, not even these lies are found. For to these it is said, “Let there be in your 
mouth, yea, yea; nay, nay; whatsoever is more, is of evil.” Nor is it without reason written in another 
place, “The mouth that lieth slayeth the soul:” lest any should imagine that the perfect and spiritual man 
ought to lie for this temporal life, in the death of which no soul is slain, neither his own, nor another’s. But 
since it is one thing to lie, another to conceal the truth (if indeed it be one thing to say what is false, 
another not to say what is true), if haply one does not wish to give a man up even to this visible death, he 
should be prepared to conceal what is true, not to say what is false; so that he may neither give him up, 
nor yet lie, lest he slay his own soul for another’s body. But if he cannot yet do this, let him at all events 
admit only lies of such necessity, that he may attain to be freed even from these, if they alone remain, and 
receive the strength of the Holy Ghost, whereby he may despise all that must be suffered for the truth’s 
sake. In fine, there are two kinds of lies, in which there is no great fault, and yet they are not without 
fault, either when we are in jest, or when we lie that we may do good. That first kind, in jest, is for this 
reason not very hurtful, because there is no deception. For he to whom it is said knows that it is said for 
the sake of the jest. But the second kind is for this reason the more inoffensive, because it carries with it 
some kindly intention. And to say truth, that which has no duplicity, cannot even be called a lie. As if, for 
example, a sword be intrusted to any one, and he promises to return it, when he who intrusted it to him 
shall demand it: if he chance to require his sword when in a fit of madness, it is clear it must not be 
returned then, lest he kill either himself or others, until soundness of mind be restored to him. Here then 
is no duplicity, because he, to whom the sword was intrusted, when he promised that he would return it at 
the other’s demand, did not imagine that he could require it when in a fit of madness. But even the Lord 
concealed the truth, when He said to the disciples, not yet strong enough, “I have many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now:” and the Apostle Paul when he said, “I could not speak unto you as 
unto spiritual, but as unto carnal.” Whence it is clear that it is not blamable, sometimes not to speak what 
is true. But to say what is false is not found to have been allowed to the perfect. 


8. “The man of blood, and the crafty man, the Lord will abominate.” What he said above, “Thou hast hated 
all that work iniquity, Thou wilt destroy all that speak a lie,” may well seem to be repeated here: so that 
one may refer “the man of blood” to “the worker of iniquity,” and “the crafty man” to the “lie.” For it is 
craft, when one thing is done, another pretended. He used an apt word too, when he said, “will 
abominate.” For the disinherited are usually called abominated. Now this Psalm is, “for her who receiveth 
the inheritance;” and she adds the exulting joy of her hope, in saying, “But I, in the multitude of Thy 
mercy, will enter into Thine house” (ver. 7). “In the multitude of mercy:” perhaps he means in the 
multitude of perfected and blessed men, of whom that city shall consist, of which the Church is now in 
travail, and is bearing few by few. Now that many men regenerated and perfected, are rightly called the 
multitude of God’s mercy, who can deny; when it is most truly said, “What is man that Thou art mindful of 


him, or the son of man that Thou visitest him? I will enter into Thine house:” as a stone into a building, I 
suppose, is the meaning. For what else is the house of God than the Temple of God, of which it is said, “for 
the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are”? Of which building He is the cornerstone, whom the Power 
and Wisdom of God coeternal with the Father assumed. 


9. “IT will worship at Thy holy temple, in Thy fear.” “At the temple,” we understand as, “near” the temple. 
For he does not say, I will worship “in” Thy holy temple; but, “I will worship at Thy holy temple.” It must 
be understood too to be spoken not of perfection, but of progress toward perfection: so that the words, “I 
will enter into Thine house,” should signify perfection. But that this may come to a happy issue, “I will” 
first, he says, “worship at Thy holy temple.” And perhaps on this account he added, “in Thy fear;” which is 
a great defence to those that are advancing toward salvation. But when any one shall have arrived there, 
in him comes to pass that which is written, “perfect love casteth out fear.” For they do not fear Him who is 
now their friend, to whom it is said, “henceforth I will not call you servants, but friends,” when they have 
been brought through to that which was promised. 


10. “O Lord, lead me forth in Thy justice because of mine enemies” (ver. 8). He has here sufficiently 
plainly declared that he is on his onward road, that is, in progress toward perfection, not yet in perfection 
itself, when he desires eagerly that he may be led forth. But, “in Thy justice,” not in that which seems so 
to men. For to return evil for evil seems justice: but it is not His justice of whom it is said, “He maketh His 
sun to rise on the good and on the evil:” for even when God punishes sinners, He does not inflict His evil 
on them, but leaves them to their own evil. “Behold,” the Psalmist says, “he travailed with injustice, he 
hath conceived toil, and brought forth iniquity: he hath opened a ditch, and digged it, and hath fallen into 
the pit which he wrought: his pains shall be turned on his own head, and his iniquity shall descend on his 
own pate.” When then God punishes, He punishes as a judge those that transgress the law, not by 
bringing evil upon them from Himself, but driving them on to that which they have chosen, to fill up the 
sum of their misery. But man, when he returns evil for evil, does it with an evil will: and on this account is 
himself first evil, when he would punish evil. 


11. “Direct in Thy sight my way.” Nothing is clearer, than that he here sets forth that time, in which he is 
journeying onward. For this is a way which is traversed not in any regions of the earth, but in the 
affections of the heart. “In Thy sight,” he says, “direct my way:” that is, where no man sees; who are not 
to be trusted in their praise or blame. For they can in no wise judge of another man’s conscience, wherein 
the way toward God is traversed. Hence it is added, “for truth is not in their mouth” (ver. 9). To whose 
judgment of course then there is no trusting, and therefore must we fly within to conscience, and the sight 
of God. “Their heart is vain.” How then can truth be in their mouth, whose heart is deceived by sin, and 
the punishment of sin? Whence men are called back by that voice, “Wherefore do ye love vanity, and seek 
a lie?” 


12. “Their throat is an open sepulchre.” It may be referred to signify gluttony, for the sake of which men 
very often lie by flattery. And admirably has he said, “an open sepulchre:” for this gluttony is ever gaping 
with open mouth, not as sepulchres, which, on the reception of corpses, are closed up. This also may be 
understood hereby, that with lying and blind flattery men draw to themselves those whom they entice to 
sin; and as it were devour them, when they turn them to their own way of living. And when this happens 
to them, since by sin they die, those by whom they are led along, are rightly called open sepulchres: for 
themselves too are in a manner lifeless, being destitute of the life of truth; and they take in to themselves 
dead men, whom having slain by lying words and a vain heart, they turn unto themselves. “With their own 
tongues they dealt craftily:” that is, with evil tongues. For this seems to be signified, when he says “their 
own.” For the evil have evil tongues, that is, they speak evil, when they speak craftily. To whom the Lord 
saith, “How can ye, being evil, speak good things?” 


13. “Judge them, O God: let them fall from their own thoughts” (ver. 10). It is a prophecy, not a curse. For 
he does not wish that it should come to pass; but he perceives what will come to pass. For this happens to 
them, not because he appears to have wished for it, but because they are such as to deserve that it should 
happen. For so also what he says afterwards, “Let all that hope in Thee rejoice,” he says by way of 
prophecy; since he perceives that they will rejoice. Likewise is it said prophetically, “Stir up Thy strength, 
and come:” for he saw that He would come. Although the words, “Let them fall from their own thoughts,” 
may be taken thus also, that it may rather be believed to be a wish for their good by the Psalmist, whilst 
they fall from their evil thoughts, that is, that they may no more think evil. But what follows, “drive them 
out,” forbids this interpretation. For it can in no wise be taken in a favourable sense, that one is driven out 
by God. Wherefore it is understood to be said prophetically, and not of ill will; when this is said, which 
must necessarily happen to such as chose to persevere in those sins, which have been mentioned. “Let 
them,” therefore, “fall from their own thoughts,” is, let them fall by their self-accusing thoughts, “their 
own conscience also bearing witness,” as the Apostle says, “and their thoughts accusing or excusing, in 
the revelation of the just judgment of God.” 


14. “According to the multitude of their ungodlinesses drive them out:” that is, drive them out far away. 
For this is “according to the multitude of their ungodlinesses,” that they should be driven out far away. 
The ungodly then are driven out from that inheritance, which is possessed by knowing and seeing God: as 
diseased eyes are driven out from the shining of the light, when what is gladness to others is pain to them. 


Therefore these shall not stand in the morning, and see. And that expression is as great a punishment, as 
that which is said, “But for me it is good to cleave to the Lord,” is a great reward. To this punishment is 
opposed, “Enter thou into the joy of Thy Lord;” for similar to this expulsion is, “Cast him into outer 
darkness.” 


15. “Since they have embittered Thee, O Lord: I am,” saith He, “the Bread which came down from 
heaven;” again, “Labour for the meat which wasteth not;” again, “Taste and see that the Lord is sweet.” 
But to sinners the bread of truth is bitter. Whence they hate the mouth of him that speaketh the truth. 
These then have embittered God, who by sin have fallen into such a state of sickliness, that the food of 
truth, in which healthy souls delight, as if it were bitter as gall, they cannot bear. 


16. “And let all rejoice that hope in Thee;” those of course to whose taste the Lord is sweet. “They will 
exult for evermore, and Thou wilt dwell in them” (ver. 11). This will be the exultation for evermore, when 
the just become the Temple of God, and He, their Indweller, will be their joy. “And all that love Thy name 
shall glory in Thee:” as when what they love is present for them to enjoy. And well is it said, “in Thee,” as 
if in possession of the inheritance, of which the title of the Psalm speaks: when they too are His 
inheritance, which is intimated by, “Thou wilt dwell in them.” From which good they are kept back, whom 
God, according to the multitude of their ungodlinesses, driveth out. 


17. “For Thou wilt bless the just man” (ver. 12). This is blessing, to glory in God, and to be inhabited by 
God. Such sanctification is given to the just. But that they may be justified, a calling goes before: which is 
not of merit, but of the grace of God. “For all have sinned, and want the glory of God.” “For whom He 
called, them He also justified; and whom He justified, them He also glorified.” Since then calling is not of 
our merit, but of the goodness and mercy of God, he went on to say, “O Lord, as with the shield of Thy 
good will Thou hast crowned us.” For God’s good will goes before our good will, to call sinners to 
repentance. And these are the arms whereby the enemy is overcome, against whom it is said, “Who will 
bring accusation against God’s elect?” Again, “if God be for us, who can be against us? Who spared not 
His Only Son, but delivered Him up for us all.” “For if, when we were enemies, Christ died for us; much 
more being reconciled shall we be saved from wrath through Him.” This is that unconquerable shield, 
whereby the enemy is driven back, when he suggests despair of our salvation through the multitude of 
tribulations and temptations. 


18. The whole contents of the Psalm, then, are a prayer that she may be heard, from the words, “hear my 
words, O Lord,” unto, “my King, and my God.” Then follows a view of those things which hinder the sight 
of God, that is, a knowledge that she is heard, from the words, “because I shall pray unto Thee, O Lord, in 
the morning Thou wilt hear my voice,” unto, “the man of blood and the crafty man the Lord will 
abominate.” Thirdly, she hopes that she, who is to be the house of God, even now begins to draw near to 
Him in fear, before that perfection which casteth out fear, from the words, “but I in the multitude of Thy 
mercy,” unto, “I will worship at Thy holy temple in Thy fear.” Fourthly, as she is progressing and 
advancing amongst those very things which she feels to hinder her, she prays that she may be assisted 
within, where no man seeth, lest she be turned aside by evil tongues, for the words, “O Lord, lead me 
forth in Thy justice because of my enemies,” unto, “with their tongues they dealt craftily.” Fifthly, is a 
prophecy of what punishment awaits the ungodly, when the just man shall scarcely be saved; and of what 
reward the just shall obtain, who, when they were called, came, and bore all things manfully, till they were 
brought to the end, from the words, “judge them, O God,” unto the end of the Psalm. 


PSALM VI 
To the end, in the hymns of the eighth, a psalm to David. 


1. “Of the eighth,” seems here obscure. For the rest of this title is more clear. Now it has seemed to some 
to intimate the day of judgment, that is, the time of the coming of our Lord, when He will come to judge 
the quick and dead. Which coming, it is believed, is to be, after reckoning the years from Adam, seven 
thousand years: so as that seven thousand years should pass as seven days, and afterwards that time 
arrive as it were the eighth day. But since it has been said by the Lord, “It is not yours to know the times, 
which the Father hath put in His own power:” and, “But of the day and that hour knoweth no man, no, 
neither angel, nor Power, neither the Son, but the Father alone:” and again, that which is written, “that 
the day of the Lord cometh as a thief,” shows clearly enough that no man should arrogate to himself the 
knowledge of that time, by any computation of years. For if that day is to come after seven thousand 
years, every man could learn its advent by reckoning the years. What comes then of the Son’s even not 
knowing this? Which of course is said with this meaning, that men do not learn this by the Son, not that 
He by Himself doth not know it: according to that form of speech, “the Lord your God trieth you that He 
may know;” that is, that He may make you know: and, “arise, O Lord;” that is, make us arise. When 
therefore the Son is thus said not to know this day; not because He knoweth it not, but because He 
causeth those to know it not, for whom it is not expedient to know it, that is, He doth not show it to them; 
what does that strange presumption mean, which, by a reckoning up of years, expects the day of the Lord 
as most certain after seven thousand years? 


2. Be we then willingly ignorant of that which the Lord would not have us know: and let us inquire what 


this title, “of the eighth,” means. The day of judgment may indeed, even without any rash computation of 
years, be understood by the eighth, for that immediately after the end of this world, life eternal being 
attained, the souls of the righteous will not then be subject unto times: and, since all times have their 
revolution in a repetition of those seven days, that peradventure is called the eighth day, which will not 
have this variety. There is another reason, which may be here not unreasonably accepted, why the 
judgment should be called the eighth, because it will take place after two generations, one relating to the 
body, the other to the soul. For from Adam unto Moses the human race lived of the body, that is, according 
to the flesh: which is called the outward and the old man, and to which the Old Testament was given, that 
it might prefigure the spiritual things to come by operations, albeit religious, yet carnal. Through this 
entire season, when men lived according to the body, “death reigned,” as the Apostle saith, “even over 
those that had not sinned.” Now it reigned “after the similitude of Adam’s transgression,” as the same 
Apostle saith; for it must be taken of the period up to Moses, up to which time the works of the law, that 
is, those sacraments of carnal observance, held even those bound, for the sake of a certain mystery, who 
were subject to the One God. But from the coming of the Lord, from whom there was a transition from the 
circumcision of the flesh to the circumcision of the heart, the call was made, that man should live 
according to the soul, that is, according to the inner man, who is also called the “new man” by reason of 
the new birth and the renewing of spiritual conversation. Now it is plain that the number four has relation 
to the body, from the four well known elements of which it consists, and the four qualities of dry, humid, 
warm, cold. Hence too it is administered by four seasons, spring, summer, autumn, winter. All this is very 
well known. For of the number four relating to the body we have treated elsewhere somewhat subtilly, but 
obscurely: which must be avoided in this discourse, which we would have accommodated to the 
unlearned. But that the number three has relation to the mind may be understood from this, that we are 
commanded to love God after a threefold manner, with the whole heart, with the whole soul, with the 
whole mind: of each of which severally we must treat, not in the Psalms, but in the Gospels: for the 
present, for proof of the relation of the number three to the mind, I think what has been said enough. 
Those numbers then of the body which have relation to the old man and the Old Testament, being past 
and gone, the numbers too of the soul, which have relation to the new man and the New Testament, being 
past and gone, a septenary so to say being passed; because everything is done in time, four having been 
distributed to the body, three to the mind; the eighth will come, the day of judgment: which assigning to 
deserts their due, will transfer at once the saint, not to temporal works, but to eternal life; but will 
condemn the ungodly to eternal punishment. 


3. In fear of which condemnation the Church prays in this Psalm, and says, “Reprove me not, O Lord, in 
Thine anger” (ver. 1). The Apostle too mentions the anger of the judgment; “Thou treasurest up unto 
thyself,” he says, “anger against the day of the anger of the just judgment of God.” In which he would not 
be reproved, whosoever longs to be healed in this life. “Nor in Thy rage chasten me.” “Chasten,” seems 
rather too mild a word; for it availeth toward amendment. For for him who is reproved, that is, accused, it 
is to be feared lest his end be condemnation. But since “rage” seems to be more than “anger,” it may be a 
difficulty, why that which is milder, namely, chastening, is joined to that which is more severe, namely, 
rage. But I suppose that one and the same thing is signified by the two words. For in the Greek thumos, 
which is in the first verse, means the same as orge, which is in the second verse. But when the Latins 
themselves too wished to use two distinct words, they looked out for what was akin to “anger,” and “rage” 
was used. Hence copies vary. For in some “anger” is found first, and then “rage:” in others, for “rage,” 
“‘Indignation” or “choler” is used. But whatever the reading, it is an emotion of the soul urging to the 
infliction of punishment. Yet this emotion must not be attributed to God, as if to a soul, of whom it is said, 
“but Thou, O Lord of power, judgest with tranquillity.” Now that which is tranquil, is not disturbed. 
Disturbance then does not attach to God as judge: but what is done by His ministers, in that it is done by 
His laws, is called His anger. In which anger, the soul, which now prays, would not only not be reproved, 
but not even chastened, that is, amended or instructed. For in the Greek it is, paideuses, that is, instruct. 
Now in the day of judgment all are “reproved” that hold not the foundation, which is Christ. But they are 
amended, that is, purged, who “upon this foundation build wood, hay, stubble. For they shall suffer loss, 
but shall be saved, as by fire.” What then does he pray, who would not be either reproved or amended in 
the anger of the Lord? what else but that he may be healed? For where sound health is, neither death is to 
be dreaded, nor the physician’s hand with caustics or the knife. 


4. He proceeds accordingly to say, “Pity me, O Lord, for I am weak: heal me, O Lord, for my bones are 
troubled” (ver. 2), that is, the support of my soul, or strength: for this is the meaning of “bones.” The soul 
therefore says, that her strength is troubled, when she speaks of bones. For it is not to be supposed, that 
the soul has bones, such as we see in the body. Wherefore, what follows tends to explain it, “and my soul 
is troubled exceedingly” (ver. 3), lest because he mentioned bones, they should be understood as of the 
body. “And Thou, O Lord, how long?” Who does not see represented here a soul struggling with her 
diseases; but long kept back by the physician, that she may be convinced what evils she has plunged 
herself into through sin? For what is easily healed, is not much avoided: but from the difficulty of the 
healing, there will be the more careful keeping of recovered health. God then, to whom it is said, “And 
Thou, O Lord, how long?” must not be deemed as if cruel: but as a kind convincer of the soul, what evil 
she hath procured for herself. For this soul does not yet pray so perfectly, as that it can be said to her, 
“Whilst thou art yet speaking I will say, Behold, here I am.” That she may at the same time also come to 
know, if they who do turn meet with so great difficulty, how great punishment is prepared for the ungodly, 
who will not turn to God: as it is written in another place, “If the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall 


the sinner and ungodly appear?” 


5. “Turn, O Lord, and deliver my soul” (ver. 4). Turning herself she prays that God too would turn to her: 
as it is said, “Turn ye unto Me, and I will turn unto you, saith the Lord.” Or is it to be understood 
according to that way of speaking, “Turn, O Lord,” that is make me turn, since the soul in this her turning 
feels difficulty and toil? For our perfected turning findeth God ready, as says the Prophet, “We shall find 
Him ready as the dawn.” Since it was not His absence who is everywhere present, but our turning away 
that made us lose Him; “He was in this world,” it is said, “and the world was made by Him, and the world 
knew Him not.” If, then, He was in this world, and the world knew Him not, our impurity doth not endure 
the sight of Him. But whilst we are turning ourselves, that is, by changing our old life are fashioning our 
spirit; we feel it hard and toilsome to be wrested back from the darkness of earthly lusts, to the serene 
and quiet and tranquillity of the divine light. And in such difficulty we say, “Turn, O Lord,” that is, help us, 
that that turning may be perfected in us, which findeth Thee ready, and offering Thyself for the fruition of 
them that love Thee. And hence after he said, “Turn, O Lord,” he added, “and deliver my soul:” cleaving as 
it were to the entanglements of this world, and suffering, in the very act of turning, from the thorns, as it 
were, of rending and tearing desires. “Make me whole,” he says, “for Thy pity’s sake.” He knows that it is 
not of his own merits that he is healed: for to him sinning, and transgressing a given command, was just 
condemnation due. Heal me therefore, he says, not for my merit’s sake, but for Thy pity’s sake. 


6. “For in death there is no one that is mindful of Thee” (ver. 5). He knows too that now is the time for 
turning unto God: for when this life shall have passed away, there remaineth but a retribution of our 
deserts. “But in hell who shall confess to Thee?” That rich man, of whom the Lord speaks, who saw 
Lazarus in rest, but bewailed himself in torments, confessed in hell, yea so as to wish even to have his 
brethren warned, that they might keep themselves from sin, because of the punishment which is not 
believed to be in hell. Although therefore to no purpose, yet he confessed that those torments had 
deservedly lighted upon him; since he even wished his brethren to be instructed, lest they should fall into 
the same. What then is, “But in hell who will confess to Thee?” Is hell to be understood as that place, 
whither the ungodly will be cast down after the judgment, when by reason of that deeper darkness they 
will no more see any light of God, to whom they may confess aught? For as yet that rich man by raising his 
eyes, although a vast gulf lay between, could still see Lazarus established in rest: by comparing himself 
with whom, he was driven to a confession of his own deserts. It may be understood also, as if the Psalmist 
calls sin, that is committed in contempt of God’s law, death: so as that we should give the name of death to 
the sting of death, because it procures death. “For the sting of death is sin.” In which death this is to be 
unmindful of God, to despise His law and commandments: so that by hell the Psalmist would mean that 
blindness of soul which overtakes and enwraps the sinner, that is, the dying. “As they did not think good,” 
the Apostle says, “to retain God in” their “knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind.” From this 
death, and this hell, the soul earnestly prays that she may be kept safe, whilst she strives to turn to God, 
and feels her difficulties. 


7. Wherefore he goes on to say, “I have laboured in my groaning.” And as if this availed but little, he adds, 
“T will wash each night my couch” (ver. 6). That is here called a couch, where the sick and weak soul rests, 
that is, in bodily gratification and in every worldly pleasure. Which pleasure, whoso endeavours to 
withdraw himself from it, washes with tears. For he sees that he already condemns carnal lusts; and yet 
his weakness is held by the pleasure, and willingly lies down therein, from whence none but the soul that 
is made whole can rise. As for what he says, “each night,” he would perhaps have it taken thus: that he 
who, ready in spirit, perceives some light of truth, and yet, through weakness of the flesh, rests sometime 
in the pleasure of this world, is compelled to suffer as it were days and nights in an alternation of feeling: 
as when he says, “With the mind I serve the law of God,” he feels as it were day; again when he says, “but 
with the flesh the law of sin,” he declines into night: until all night passeth away, and that one day comes, 
of which it is said, “In the morning I will stand by Thee, and will see.” For then he will stand, but now he 
lies down, when he is on his couch; which he will wash each night, that with so great abundance of tears 
he may obtain the most assured remedy from the mercy of God. “I will drench my bed with tears.” It is a 
repetition. For when he says, “with tears,” he shows with what meaning he said above, “I will wash.” For 
we take “bed” here to be the same as “couch” above. Although, “I will drench,” is something more than, “I 
will wash:” since anything may be washed superficially, but drenching penetrates to the more inward 
parts; which here signifies weeping to the very bottom of the heart. Now the variety of tenses which he 
uses; the past, when he said, “I have laboured in my groaning;” and the future, when he said, “I will wash 
each night my couch;” the future again, “I will drench my bed with tears;” this shows what every man 
ought to say to himself, when he labours in groaning to no purpose. As if he should say, It hath not 
profited when I have done this, therefore I will do the other. 


8. “Mine eye is disordered by anger” (ver. 7): is it by his own, or God’s anger, in which he maketh petition 
that he might not be reproved, or chastened? But if anger in that place intimate the day of judgment, how 
can it be understood now? Is it a beginning of it, that men here suffer pains and torments, and above all 
the loss of the understanding of the truth; as I have already quoted that which is said, “God gave them 
over to a reprobate mind”? For such is the blindness of the mind. Whosoever is given over thereunto, is 
shut out from the interior light of God: but not wholly as yet, whilst he is in this life. For there is “outer 
darkness,” which is understood to belong rather to the day of judgment; that he should rather be wholly 
without God, whosoever whilst there is time refuses correction. Now to be wholly without God, what else 


is it, but to be in extreme blindness? If indeed God “dwell in inaccessible light,” whereinto they enter, to 
whom it is said, “Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” It is then the beginning of this anger, which in this 
life every sinner suffers. In fear therefore of the day of judgment, he is in trial and grief; lest he be 
brought to that, the disastrous commencement of which he experiences now. And therefore he did not say, 
mine eye is extinguished, but, “mine eye is disordered by anger.” But if he mean that his eye is disordered 
by his own anger, there is no wonder either in this. For hence perhaps it is said, “Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath;” because the mind, which, from her own disorder, is not permitted to see God, supposes 
that the inner sun, that is, the wisdom of God, suffers as it were a setting in her. 


9. “I have grown old in all mine enemies.” He had only spoken of anger (if it were yet of his own anger 
that he spoke): but thinking on his other vices, he found that he was entrenched by them all. Which vices, 
as they belong to the old life and the old man, which we must put off, that we may put on the new man, it 
is well said, “I have grown old.” But “in all mine enemies,” he means, either amidst these vices, or amidst 
men who will not be converted to God. For these, even if they know them not, even if they bear with them, 
even if they use the same tables and houses and cities, with no strife arising between them, and in 
frequent converse together with seeming concord: notwithstanding, by the contrariety of their aims, they 
are enemies to those who turn unto God. For seeing that the one love and desire this world, the others 
wish to be freed from this world, who sees not that the first are enemies to the last? For if they can, they 
draw the others into punishment with them. And it is a great grace, to be conversant daily with their 
words, and not to depart from the way of God’s commandments. For often the mind which is striving to go 
on to God-ward, being rudely handled in the very road, is alarmed; and generally fulfils not its good intent, 
lest it should offend those with whom it lives, who love and follow after other perishable and transient 
goods. From such every one that is whole is separated, not in space, but in soul. For the body is contained 
in space, but the soul’s space is her affection. 


10. Wherefore after the labour, and groaning, and very frequent showers of tears, since that cannot be 
ineffectual, which is asked so earnestly of Him, who is the Fountain of all mercies, and it is most truly 
said, “the Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart:” after difficulties so great, the pious soul, by 
which we may also understand the Church, intimating that she has been heard, see what she adds: 
“Depart from me, all ye that work iniquity; for the Lord hath heard the voice of my weeping” (ver. 8). It is 
either spoken prophetically, since they will depart, that is, the ungodly will be separated from the 
righteous, when the day of judgment arrives, or, for this time present. For although both are equally found 
in the same assemblies, yet on the open floor the wheat is already separated from the chaff, though it be 
hid among the chaff. They can therefore be associated together, but cannot be carried away by the wind 
together. 


11. “For the Lord hath heard the voice of my weeping; The Lord hath heard my supplication; the Lord 
hath received my prayer” (ver. 9). The frequent repetition of the same sentiments shows not, so to say, the 
necessities of the narrator, but the warm feeling of his joy. For they that rejoice are wont so to speak, as 
that it is not enough for them to declare once for all the object of their joy. This is the fruit of that 
groaning in which there is labour, and those tears with which the couch is washed, and bed drenched: for, 
“he that sows in tears, shall reap in joy:” and, “blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 


12. “Let all mine enemies be ashamed and vexed” (ver. 10). He said above, “depart from me all ye:” which 
can take place, as it has been explained, even in this life: but as to what he says, “let them be ashamed 
and vexed,” I do not see how it can happen, save on that day when the rewards of the righteous and the 
punishments of the sinners shall be made manifest. For at present so far are the ungodly from being 
ashamed, that they do not cease to insult us. And for the most part their mockings are of such avail, that 
they make the weak to be ashamed of the name of Christ. Hence it is said, “Whosoever shall be ashamed 
of Me before men, of him will I be ashamed before My Father.” But now whosoever would fulfil those 
sublime commands, to disperse, to give to the poor, that his righteousness may endure for ever; and 
selling all his earthly goods, and spending them on the needy, would follow Christ, saying, “We brought 
nothing into this world, and truly we can carry nothing out; having food and raiment, let us be therewith 
content;” incurs the profane raillery of those men, and by those who will not be made whole, is called 
mad; and often to avoid being so called by desperate men, he fears to do, and puts off that, which the 
most faithful and powerful of all physicians hath ordered. It is not then at present that these can be 
ashamed, by whom we have to wish that we be not made ashamed, and so be either called back from our 
proposed journey, or hindered, or delayed. But the time will come when they shall be ashamed, saying as 
it is written, “These are they whom we had sometimes in derision, and a parable of reproach: we fools 
counted their life madness, and their end to be without honour: how are they numbered among the 
children of God, and their lot is among the saints? Therefore have we erred from the way of truth, and the 
light of righteousness hath not shined into us, nor the sun risen upon us: we have been filled with the way 
of wickedness and destruction, and have walked through rugged deserts, but the way of the Lord we have 
not known. What hath pride profited us, or what hath the vaunting of riches brought us? All those things 
are passed away like a shadow.” 


13. But as to what he says, “Let them be turned and confounded,” who would not judge it to be a most 
righteous punishment, that they should have a turning unto confusion, who would not have one unto 
salvation? After this he added, “exceeding quickly.” For when the day of judgment shall have begun to be 


no longer looked for, when they shall have said, “Peace, then shall sudden destruction come upon them.” 
Now whensoever it come, that comes very quickly, of whose coming we give up all expectation; and 
nothing makes the length of this life be felt but the hope of living. For nothing seems more quick, than all 
that has already passed in it. When then the day of judgment shall come, then will sinners feel how that all 
the life which passeth away is not long. Nor will that any way possibly seem to them to have come tardily, 
which shall have come without their desiring, or rather without their believing. Although it can too be 
taken in this place thus, that inasmuch as God has heard, so to say, her groans, and her long and frequent 
tears, she may be understood to be freed from her sins, and to have tamed every disordered impulse of 
carnal affection: as she saith, “Depart from me, all ye that work iniquity, for the Lord hath heard the voice 
of my weeping:” and when she has had this happy issue, it is no marvel if she be already so perfect as to 
pray for her enemies. The words then, “Let all mine enemies be ashamed, and vexed,” may have this 
meaning; that they should repent of their sins, which cannot be effected without confusion and vexation. 
There is then nothing to hinder us from taking what follows too in this sense, “let them be turned and 
ashamed,” that is, let them be turned to God, and be ashamed that they sometime gloried in the former 
darkness of their sins; as the Apostle says, “For what glory had ye sometime in those things of which ye 
are now ashamed?” But as to what he added, “exceeding quickly,” it must be referred either to the warm 
affection of her wish, or to the power of Christ; who converteth to the faith of the Gospel in such quick 
time the nations, which in their idols’ cause did persecute the Church. 


PSALM VII 
A psalm to David himself, which he sung to the Lord, for the words of Chusi, son of Jemini. 


1. Now the story which gave occasion to this prophecy may be easily recognised in the second book of 
Kings. For there Chusi, the friend of king David, went over to the side of Abessalon, his son, who was 
carrying on war against his father, for the purpose of discovering and reporting the designs which he was 
taking against his father, at the instigation of Achitophel, who had revolted from David’s friendship, and 
was instructing by his counsel, to the best of his power, the son against the father. But since it is not the 
story itself which is to be the subject of consideration in this Psalm, from which the prophet hath taken a 
veil of mysteries, if we have passed over to Christ, let the veil be taken away. And first let us inquire into 
the signification of the very names, what it means. For there have not been wanting interpreters, who 
investigating these same words, not carnally according to the letter, but spiritually, declare to us that 
Chusi should be interpreted silence; and Gemini, right-handed; Achitophel, brother’s ruin. Among which 
interpretations, Judas, that traitor, again meets us, that Abessalon should bear his image, according to 
that interpretation of it as a father’s peace; in that his father was full of thoughts of peace toward him: 
although he in his guile had war in his heart, as was treated of in the third Psalm. Now as we find in the 
Gospels that the disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ are called sons, so in the same Gospels we find they are 
called brethren also. For the Lord on the resurrection saith, “Go and say to My brethren.” And the Apostle 
calls Him “the first begotten among many brethren.” The ruin then of that disciple, who betrayed Him, is 
rightly understood to be a brother’s ruin, which we said is the interpretation of Achitophel. Now as to 
Chusi, from the interpretation of silence, it is rightly understood that our Lord contended against that 
guile in silence, that is, in that most deep secret, whereby “blindness happened in part to Israel,” when 
they were persecuting the Lord, that the fulness of the Gentiles might enter in, and “so all Israel might be 
saved.” When the Apostle came to this profound secret and deep silence, he exclaimed, as if struck with a 
kind of awe of its very depth, “O the depth of the riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding out! For who hath known the wind of the Lord, 
or who hath been His counsellor?” Thus that great silence he does not so much discover by explanation, 
as he sets forth its greatness in admiration. In this silence the Lord, hiding the sacrament of His adorable 
passion, turns the brother’s voluntary ruin, that is, His betrayer’s impious wickedness, into the order of 
His mercy and providence: that what he with perverse mind wrought for one Man’s destruction, He might 
by providential overruling dispose for all men’s salvation. The perfect soul then, which is already worthy 
to know the secret of God, sings a Psalm unto the Lord, she sings “for the words of Chusi,” because she 
has attained to know the words of that silence: for among unbelievers and persecutors there is that 
silence and secret. But among His own, to whom it is said, “Now I call you no more servants; for the 
servant knoweth not what his lord doeth; but I have called you friends, for all things that I have heard of 
My Father I have made known unto you: among His friends, I say, there is not the silence, but the words of 
the silence, that is, the meaning of that silence set forth and manifested. Which silence, that is, Chusi, is 
called the son of Gemini, that is, righthanded. For what was done for the Saints was not to be hidden from 
them. And yet He saith, “Let not the left hand know what the right hand doeth.” The perfect soul then, to 
which that secret has been made known, sings in prophecy “for the words of Chusi,” that is, for the 
knowledge of that same secret. Which secret God at her right hand, that is, favourable and propitious 
unto her, has wrought. Wherefore this silence is called the Son of the right hand, which is, “Chusi, the son 
of Gemini.” 


2. “O Lord my God, in Thee have I hoped: save me from all them that persecute me, and deliver me” (ver. 
1). As one to whom, already perfected, all the war and enmity of vice being overcome, there remaineth no 
enemy but the envious devil, he says, “Save me from all them that persecute me, and deliver me (ver. 2): 
lest at any time he tear my soul as a lion.” The Apostle says, “Your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, 


walketh about, seeking whom he may devour.” Therefore when the Psalmist said in the plural number, 
“Save me from all them that persecute me:” he afterwards introduced the singular, saying, “lest at any 
time he tear my soul as a lion.” For he does not say, lest at any time they tear: he knew what enemy and 
violent adversary of the perfect soul remained. “Whilst there be none to redeem, nor to save:” that is, lest 
he tear me, whilst Thou redeemest not, nor savest. For, if God redeem not, nor save, he tears. 


3. And that it might be clear that the already perfect soul, which is to be on her guard against the most 
insidious snares of the devil only, says this, see what follows. “O Lord my God, if I have done this” (ver. 3). 
What is it that he calls “this”? Since he does not mention the sin by name, are we to understand sin 
generally? If this sense displease us, we may take that to be meant which follows: as if we had asked, 
what is this that you say, “this”? He answers, “If there be iniquity in my hands.” Now then it is clear that it 
is said of all sin, “If I have repaid them that recompense me evil” (ver. 4). Which none can say with truth, 
but the perfect. For so the Lord says, “Be ye perfect, as your Father which is in heaven; who maketh His 
sun to rise upon the good and the evil, and raineth on the just and the unjust.” He then who repayeth not 
them that recompense evil, is perfect. When therefore the perfect soul prays “for the words of Chusi, the 
son of Jemini,” that is, for the knowledge of that secret and silence, which the Lord, favourable to us and 
merciful, wrought for our salvation, so as to endure, and with all patience bear, the guiles of this betrayer: 
as if He should say to this perfect soul, explaining the design of this secret, For thee ungodly and a sinner, 
that thine iniquities might be washed away by My blood-shedding, in great silence and great patience I 
bore with My betrayer; wilt not thou imitate me, that thou too mayest not repay evil for evil? Considering 
then, and understanding what the Lord has done for him, and by His example going on to perfection, the 
Psalmist says, “If I have repaid them that recompense me evil:” that is, if I have not done what Thou hast 
taught me by Thy example: “may I therefore fall by mine enemies empty.” And he says well, not, If I have 
repaid them that do me evil; but, who “recompense.” For who so recompenseth, had received somewhat 
already. Now it is an instance of greater patience, not even to repay him evil, who after receiving benefits 
returns evil for good, than if without receiving any previous benefit he had had a mind to injure. If 
therefore he says, “I have repaid them that recompense me evil:” that is, If I have not imitated Thee in 
that silence, that is, in Thy patience, which Thou hast wrought for me, “may I fall by mine enemies empty.” 
For he is an empty boaster, who, being himself a man, desires to avenge himself on a man; and whilst he 
openly seeks to overcome a man, is secretly himself overcome by the devil, rendered empty by vain and 
proud joy, because he could not, as it were, be conquered. The Psalmist knows then where a greater 
victory may be obtained, and where “the Father which seeth in secret will reward.” Lest then he repay 
them that recompense evil, he overcomes his anger rather than another man, being instructed too by 
those writings, wherein it is written, “Better is he that overcometh his anger, than he that taketh a city.” 
“Tf I have repaid them that recompense me evil, may I therefore fall by my enemies empty.” He seems to 
swear by way of execration, which is the heaviest kind of oath, as when one says, If I have done so and so, 
may I suffer so and so. But swearing in a swearer’s mouth is one thing, in a prophet’s meaning another. 
For here he mentions what will really befall men who repay them that recompense evil; not what, as by an 
oath, he would imprecate on himself or any other. 


4, “Let the enemy” therefore “persecute my soul and take it” (ver. 5). By again naming the enemy in the 
singular number, he more and more clearly points out him whom he spoke of above as a lion. For he 
persecutes the soul, and if he has deceived it, will take it. For the limit of men’s rage is the destruction of 
the body; but the soul, after this visible death, they cannot keep in their power: whereas whatever souls 
the devil shall have taken by his persecutions, he will keep. “And let him tread my life upon the earth:” 
that is, by treading let him make my life earth, that is to say, his food. For he is not only called a lion, but a 
serpent too, to whom it was said, “Earth shalt thou eat.” And to the sinner was it said, “Earth thou art, 
and into earth shalt thou go.” “And let him bring down my glory to the dust.” This is that dust which “the 
wind casteth forth from the face of the earth,” to wit, vain and silly boasting of the proud, puffed up, not 
of solid weight, as a cloud of dust carried away by the wind. Justly then has he here spoken of the glory, 
which he would not have brought down to dust. For he would have it solidly established in conscience 
before God, where there is no boasting. “He that glorieth,” saith the Apostle, “let him glory in the Lord.” 
This solidity is brought down to the dust if one through pride despising the secrecy of conscience, where 
God only proves a man, desires to glory before men. Hence comes what the Psalmist elsewhere says, “God 
shall bruise the bones of them that please men.” Now he that has well learnt or experienced the steps in 
overcoming vices, knows that this vice of empty glory is either alone, or more than all, to be shunned by 
the perfect. For that by which the soul first fell, she overcomes the last. “For the beginning of all sin is 
pride:” and again, “The beginning of man’s pride is to depart from God.” 


5. “Arise, O Lord, in Thine anger” (ver. 6). Why yet does he, who we Say is perfect, incite God to anger? 
Must we not see, whether he rather be not perfect, who, when he was being stoned, said, “O Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge”? Or does the Psalmist pray thus not against men, but against the devil and his 
angels, whose possession sinners and the ungodly are? He then does not pray against him in wrath, but in 
mercy, whosoever prays that that possession may be taken from him by that Lord “who justifieth the 
ungodly.” For when the ungodly is justified, from ungodly he is made just, and from being the possession 
of the devil he passes into the temple of God. And since it is a punishment that a possession, in which one 
longs to have rule, should be taken away from him: this punishment, that he should cease to possess those 
whom he now possesses, the Psalmist calls the anger of God against the devil. “Arise, O Lord; in Thine 
anger.” “Arise” (he has used it as “appear”), in words, that is, human and obscure; as though God sleeps, 


when He is unrecognised and hidden in His secret workings. “Be exalted in the borders of mine enemies.” 
He means by borders the possession itself, in which he wishes that God should be exalted, that is, be 
honoured and glorified, rather than the devil, while the ungodly are justified and praise God. “And arise, O 
Lord my God, in the commandment that Thou hast given:” that is, since Thou hast enjoined humility, 
appear in humility; and first fulfil what Thou hast enjoined; that men by Thy example overcoming pride 
may not be possessed of the devil, who against Thy commandments advised to pride, saying, “Eat, and 
your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods.” 


6. “And the congregation of the people shall surround Thee.” This may be understood two ways. For the 
congregation of the people can be taken, either of them that believe, or of them that persecute, both of 
which took place in the same humiliation of our Lord: in contempt of which the multitude of them that 
persecute surrounded Him; concerning which it is said, “Why have the heathen raged, and the people 
meditated vain things?” But of them that believe through His humiliation the multitude so surrounded 
Him, that it could be said with the greatest truth, “blindness in part is happened unto Israel, that the 
fulness of the Gentiles might come in:” and again, “Ask of me, and I will give Thee the Gentiles for Thine 
inheritance, and the boundaries of the earth for Thy possession.” “And for their sakes return Thou on 
high:” that is, for the sake of this congregation return Thou on high: which He is understood to have done 
by His resurrection and ascension into heaven. For being thus glorified He gave the Holy Ghost, which 
before His exaltation could not be given, as it is written in the Gospel, “for the Holy Ghost was not yet 
given, because that Jesus was not yet glorified.” Having then returned on high for the sake of the 
congregation of the people, He sent the Holy Ghost: by whom the preachers of the Gospel being filled, 
filled the whole world with Churches. 


7. It can be taken also in this sense: “Arise, O Lord, in Thine anger, and be exalted in the borders of mine 
enemies:” that is, arise in Thine anger, and let not mine enemies understand Thee; so that to “be exalted,” 
should be this, become high, that Thou mayest not be understood; which has reference to the silence 
spoken of above. For it is of this exaltation thus said in another Psalm, “And He ascended upon Cherubim, 
and flew:” and, “He made darkness His secret place.” In which exaltation, or concealment, when for their 
sins’ desert they shall not understand Thee, who shall crucify Thee, “the congregation” of believers “shall 
surround Thee.” For in His very humiliation He was exalted, that is, was not understood. So that, “And 
arise, O Lord my God, in the commandment that Thou hast given:” may have reference to this, that is, 
when Thou showest Thyself, be high or deep that mine enemies may not understand Thee. Now sinners 
are the enemies of the just man, and the ungodly of the godly man. “And the congregation of the people 
shall surround Thee:” that is, by this very circumstance, that those who crucify Thee understand Thee not, 
the Gentiles shall believe on Thee, and so “shall the congregation of the people surround Thee.” But what 
follows, if this be the true meaning, has in it more pain, that it begins already to be perceived, than joy 
that it is understood. For it follows, “and for their sakes return Thou on high,” that is, and for the sake of 
this congregation of the human race, wherewith the Churches are crowded, return Thou on high, that is, 
again cease to be understood. What then is, “and for their sakes,” but that this congregation too will 
offend Thee, so that Thou mayest most truly foretell and say, “Thinkest Thou when the Son of man shall 
come, He will find faith on the earth?” Again, of the false prophets, who are understood to be heretics, He 
says, “Because of their iniquity the love of many shall wax cold.” Since then even in the Churches, that is, 
in that congregation of peoples and nations, where the Christian name has most widely spread, there shall 
be so great abundance of sinners, which is already, in great measure, perceived; is not that famine of the 
word here predicted, which has been threatened by another prophet also? Is it not too for this 
congregation’s sake, who, by their sins, are estranging from themselves that light of truth, that God 
returns on high, that is, so that faith, pure and cleansed from the corruption of all perverse opinions, is 
held and received, either not at all, or by the very few of whom it was said, “Blessed is he that shall 
endure to the end, the same shall be saved”? Not without cause then is it said, “and for the sake of this” 
congregation “return Thou on high:” that is, again withdraw into the depth of Thy secrecy, even for the 
sake of this congregation of the peoples, that hath Thy name, and doeth not Thy deeds. 


8. But whether the former exposition of this place, or this last be the more suitable, without prejudice to 
any one better, or equal, or as good, it follows very consistently, “the Lord judgeth the people.” For 
whether He returned on high, when, after the resurrection, He ascended into heaven, well does it follow, 
“The Lord judgeth the people:” for that He will come from thence to judge the quick and the dead. Or 
whether He return on high, when the understanding of the truth leaves sinful Christians, for that of His 
coming it has been said, “Thinkest thou the Son of Man on His coming will find faith on the earth?” “The 
Lord” then “judgeth the people.” What Lord, but Jesus Christ? “For the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son.” Wherefore this soul which prayeth perfectly, see how she fears not 
the day of judgment, and with a truly secure longing says in her prayer, “Thy kingdom come: judge me,” 
she says, “O Lord, according to my righteousness.” In the former Psalm a weak one was entreating, 
imploring rather the mercy of God, than mentioning any desert of his own: since the Son of God came “to 
call sinners to repentance.” Therefore he had there said, “Save me, O Lord, for Thy mercy’s sake;” that is, 
not for my desert’s sake. But now, since being called he hath held and kept the commandments which he 
received, he is bold to say, “Judge me, O Lord, according to my righteousness, and according to my 
harmlessness, that is upon me.” This is true harmlessness, which harms not even an enemy. Accordingly, 
well does he require to be judged according to his harmlessness, who could say with truth, “If I have 
repaid them that recompense me evil.” As for what he added, “that is upon me,” it can refer not only to 


harmlessness, but can be understood also with reference to righteousness; that the sense should be this, 
Judge me, O Lord, according to my righteousness, and according to my harmlessness, which 
righteousness and harmlessness is upon me. By which addition he shows that this very thing, that the soul 
is righteous and harmless, she has not by herself, but by God who giveth brightness and light. For of this 
he says in another Psalm, “Thou, O Lord, wilt light my candle.” And of John it is said, that “he was not the 
light, but bore witness of the light.” “He was a burning and shining candle.” That light then, whence souls, 
as candles, are kindled, shines forth not with borrowed, but with original, brightness, which light is truth 
itself. It is then so said, “According to my righteousness, and according to my harmlessness, that is upon 
me,” as if a burning and shining candle should say, Judge me according to the flame which is upon me, 
that is, not that wherewith I am myself, but that whereby I shine enkindled of thee. 


9. “But let the wickedness of sinners be consummated” (ver. 9). He says, “be consummated,” be 
completed, according to that in the Apocalypse, “Let the righteous become more righteous, and let the 
filthy be filthy still.” For the wickedness of those men appears consummate, who crucified the Son of God; 
but greater is theirs who will not live uprightly, and hate the precepts of truth, for whom the Son of God 
was crucified. “Let the wickedness of sinners,” then he says, “be consummated,” that is, arrive at the 
height of wickedness, that just judgment may be able to come at once. But since it is not only said, “Let 
the filthy be filthy still;” but it is said also, “Let the righteous become more righteous;” he joins on the 
words, “And Thou shalt direct the righteous, O God, who searcheth the hearts and reins.” How then can 
the righteous be directed but in secret? when even by means of those things which, in the commencement 
of the Christian ages, when as yet the saints were oppressed by the persecution of the men of this world, 
appeared marvellous to men, now that the Christian name has begun to be in such high dignity, hypocrisy, 
that is pretence, has increased; of those, I mean, who by the Christian profession had rather please men 
than God. How then is the righteous man directed in so great confusion of pretence, save whilst God 
searcheth the hearts and reins; seeing all men’s thoughts, which are meant by the word heart; and their 
delights, which are understood by the word reins? For the delight in things temporal and earthly is rightly 
ascribed to the reins; for that it is both the lower part of man, and that region where the pleasure of 
carnal generation dwells, through which man’s nature is transferred into this life of care, and deceiving 
joy, by the succession of the race. God then, searching our heart, and perceiving that it is there where our 
treasure is, that is, in heaven; searching also the reins, and perceiving that we do not assent to flesh and 
blood, but delight ourselves in the Lord, directs the righteous man in his inward conscience before Him, 
where no man seeth, but He alone who perceiveth what each man thinketh, and what delighteth each. For 
delight is the end of care; because to this end does each man strive by care and thought, that he may 
attain to his delight. He therefore seeth our cares, who searcheth the heart. He seeth too the ends of 
cares, that is delights, who narrowly searcheth the reins; that when He shall find that our cares incline 
neither to the lust of the flesh, nor to the lust of the eyes, nor to the pride of life, all which pass away as a 
shadow, but that they are raised upward to the joys of things eternal, which are spoilt by no change, He 
may direct the righteous, even He, the God who searcheth the hearts and reins. For our works, which we 
do in deeds and words, may be known unto men; but with what mind they are done, and to what end we 
would attain by means of them, He alone knoweth, the God who searcheth the hearts and reins. 


10. “My righteous help is from the Lord, who maketh whole the upright in heart” (ver. 10). The offices of 
medicine are twofold, on the curing infirmity, the other the preserving health. According to the first it was 
said in the preceding Psalm, “Have mercy on me, O Lord, for I am weak;” according to the second it is 
said in this Psalm, “If there be iniquity in my hands, if I have repaid them that recompense me evil, may I 
therefore fall by my enemies empty.” For there the weak prays that he may be delivered, here one already 
whole that he may not change for the worse. According to the one it is there said, “Make me whole for 
Thy mercy’s sake;” according to this other it is here said, “Judge me, O Lord, according to my 
righteousness.” For there he asks for a remedy to escape from disease; but here for protection from 
falling into disease. According to the former it is said, “Make me whole, O Lord, according to Thy mercy:” 
according to the latter it is said, “My righteous help is from the Lord, who maketh whole the upright in 
heart.” Both the one and the other maketh men whole; but the former removes them from sickness into 
health, the latter preserves them in this health. Therefore there the help is merciful, because the sinner 
hath no desert, who as yet longeth to be justified, “believing on Him who justifieth the ungodly;” but here 
the help is righteous, because it is given to one already righteous. Let the sinner then who said, “I am 
weak,” say in the first place, “Make me whole, O Lord, for Thy mercy’s sake;” and here let the righteous 
man, who said, “If I have repaid them that recompense me evil,” say, “My righteous help is from the Lord, 
who maketh whole the upright in heart.” For if he sets forth the medicine, by which we may be healed 
when weak, how much more that by which we may be kept in health. For if “while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us, how much more being now justified shall we be kept whole from wrath through Him.” 


11. “My righteous help is from the Lord, who maketh whole the upright in heart.” God, who searcheth the 
hearts and reins, directeth the righteous; but with righteous help maketh He whole the upright in heart. 
He doth not as He searcheth the hearts and reins, so make whole the upright in heart and reins; for the 
thoughts are both bad in a depraved heart, and good in an upright heart; but delights which are not good 
belong to the reins, for they are more low and earthly; but those that are good not to the reins, but to the 
heart itself. Wherefore men cannot be so called upright in reins, as they are called upright in heart, since 
where the thought is, there at once the delight is too; which cannot be, unless when things divine and 
eternal are thought of. “Thou hast given,” he says, “joy in my heart,” when he had said, “The light of Thy 


countenance has been stamped on us, O Lord.” For although the phantoms of things temporal, which the 
mind falsely pictures to itself, when tossed by vain and mortal hope, to vain imagination oftentimes bring 
a delirious and maddened joy; yet this delight must be attributed not to the heart, but to the reins; for all 
these imaginations have been drawn from lower, that is, earthly and carnal things. Hence it comes, that 
God, who searcheth the hearts and reins, and perceiveth in the heart upright thoughts, in the reins no 
delights, affordeth righteous help to the upright in heart, where heavenly delights are coupled with clean 
thoughts. And therefore when in another Psalm he had said, “Moreover even to-night my reins have 
chided me;” he went on to say as touching help, “I foresaw the Lord alway in my sight, for He is on my 
right hand, that I should not be moved.” Where he shows that he suffered suggestions only from the reins, 
not delights as well; for he had suffered these, then he would of course be moved. But he said, “The Lord 
is on my right hand, that I should not be moved;” and then he adds, “Wherefore was my heart delighted;” 
that the reins should have been able to chide, not delight him. The delight accordingly was produced not 
in the reins, but there, where against the chiding of the reins God was foreseen to be on the right hand, 
that is, in the heart. 


12. “God the righteous judge, strong (in endurance) and long-suffering” (ver. 11). What God is judge, but 
the Lord, who judgeth the people? He is righteous; who “shall render to every man according to his 
works.” He is strong (in endurance); who, being most powerful, for our salvation bore even with ungodly 
persecutors. He is long-suffering; who did not immediately, after His resurrection, hurry away to 
punishment, even those that persecuted Him, but bore with them, that they might at length turn from that 
ungodliness to salvation: and still He beareth with them, reserving the last penalty for the last judgment, 
and up to this present time inviting sinners to repentance. “Not bringing in anger every day.” Perhaps 
“bringing in anger” is a more significant expression than being angry (and so we find it in the Greek 
copies); that the anger, whereby He punisheth, should not be in Him, but in the minds of those ministers 
who obey the commandments of truth through whom orders are given even to the lower ministries, who 
are called angels of wrath, to punish sin: whom even now the punishment of men delights not for justice’ 
sake, in which they have no pleasure, but for malice’ sake. God then doth not “bring in anger every day,” 
that is, He doth not collect His ministers for vengeance every day. For now the patience of God inviteth to 
repentance: but in the last time, when men “through their hardness and impenitent heart shall have 
treasured up for themselves anger in the day of anger, and revelation of the righteous judgment of God, 
then He will brandish His sword.” 


13. “Unless ye be converted,” He says, “He will brandish His sword” (ver. 12). The Lord Man Himself may 
be taken to be God’s double-edged sword, that is, His spear, which at His first coming He will not 
brandish, but hideth as it were in the sheath of humiliation: but He will brandish it, when at the second 
coming to judge the quick and dead, in the manifest splendour of His glory, He shall flash light on His 
righteous ones, and terror on the ungodly. For in other copies, instead of, “He shall brandish His sword,” 
it has been written, “He shall make bright His spear:” by which word I think the last coming of the Lord’s 
glory most appropriately signified: seeing that is understood of His person, which another Psalm has, 
“Deliver, O Lord, my soul from the ungodly, Thy spear from the enemies of Thine hand. He hath bent His 
bow, and made it ready.” The tenses of the words must not be altogether overlooked, how he has spoken 
of “the sword” in the future, “He will brandish;” of “the bow” in the past, “He hath bent:” and these words 
of the past tense follow after. 


14. “And in it He hath prepared the instruments of death: He hath wrought His arrows for the burning” 
(ver. 13). That bow then I would readily take to be the Holy Scripture, in which by the strength of the New 
Testament, as by a sort of string, the hardness of the Old has been bent and subdued. From thence the 
Apostles are sent forth like arrows, or divine preachings are shot. Which arrows “He has wrought for the 
burning,” arrows, that is, whereby being stricken they might be inflamed with heavenly love. For by what 
other arrows was she stricken, who saith, “Bring me into the house of wine, place me among perfumes, 
crowd me among honey, for I have been wounded with love”? By what other arrows is he kindled, who, 
desirous of returning to God, and coming back from wandering, asketh for help against crafty tongues, 
and to whom it is said, “What shall be given thee, or what added to thee against the crafty tongue? Sharp 
arrows of the mighty, with devastating coals:” that is, coals, whereby, when thou art stricken and set on 
fire, thou mayest burn with so great love of the kingdom of heaven, as to despise the tongues of all that 
resist thee, and would recall thee from thy purpose, and to deride their persecutions, saying, “Who shall 
separate me from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword? For I am persuaded,” he says, “that neither death, nor life, nor angel, nor principality, 
nor things present, not things to come, nor power, nor height, nor depth, nor other creature, shall be able 
to separate me from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Thus for the burning hath He 
wrought His arrows. For in the Greek copies it is found thus, “He hath wrought His arrows for the 
burning.” But most of the Latin copies have “burning arrows.” But whether the arrows themselves burn, 
or make others burn, which of course they cannot do unless they burn themselves, the sense is complete. 


15. But since he has said that the Lord has prepared not arrows only, but “instruments of death” too, in 
the bow, it may be asked, what are “instruments of death”? Are they, per-adventure, heretics? For they 
too, out of the same bow, that is, out of the same Scriptures, light upon souls not to be inflamed with love 
but destroyed with poison: which does not happen but after their deserts: wherefore even this 
dispensation is to be assigned to the Divine Providence, not that it makes men sinners, but that it orders 


them after they have sinned. For through sin reaching them with an ill purpose, they are forced to 
understand them ill, that this should be itself the punishment of sin: by whose death, nevertheless, the 
sons of the Catholic Church are, as it were by certain thorns, so to say, aroused from slumber, and make 
progress toward the understanding of the holy Scriptures. “For there must be also heresies, that they 
which are approved,” he says, “may be made manifest among you:” that is, among men, seeing they are 
manifest to God. Or has He haply ordained the same arrows to be at once instruments of death for the 
destruction of unbelievers, and wrought them burning, or for the burning, for the exercising of the 
faithful? For that is not false that the Apostle says, “To the one we are the savour of life unto life, to the 
other the savour of death unto death; and who is sufficient for these things?” It is no wonder then if the 
same Apostles be both instruments of death in those from whom they suffered persecution, and fiery 
arrows to inflame the hearts of believers. 


16. Now after this dispensation righteous judgment will come: of which the Psalmist so speaks, as that we 
may understand that each man’s punishment is wrought out of his own sin, and his iniquity turned into 
vengeance: that we may not suppose that that tranquillity and ineffable light of God brings forth from 
Itself the means of punishing sin; but that it so ordereth sins, that what have been delights to man in 
sinning, should be instruments to the Lord avenging. “Behold,” he says, “he hath travailed with injustice.” 
Now what had he conceived, that he should travail with injustice? “He hath conceived,” he says, “toil.” 
Hence then comes that, “In toil shall thou eat thy bread.” Hence too that, “Come unto Me all ye that toil 
and are heavy laden; for My yoke is easy, and My burden light.” For toil will never cease, except one love 
that which cannot be taken away against his will. For when those things are loved which we can lose 
against our will, we must needs toil for them most miserably; and to obtain them, amid the straitnesses of 
earthly cares, whilst each desires to snatch them for himself, and to be beforehand with another, or to 
wrest it from him, must scheme injustice. Duly then, and quite in order, hath he travailed with injustice, 
who has conceived toil. Now he bringeth forth what, save that with which he hath travailed, although he 
has not travailed with that which he conceived? For that is not born, which is not conceived; but seed is 
conceived, that which is formed from the seed is born. Toil is then the seed of iniquity, but sin the 
conception of toil, that is, that first sin, to “depart from God.” He then hath travailed with injustice, who 
hath conceived toil. “And he hath brought forth iniquity.” “Iniquity” is the same as “injustice:” he hath 
brought forth then that with which he travailed. What follows next? 


17. “He hath opened a ditch, and digged it” (ver. 15). To open a ditch is, in earthly matters, that is, as it 
were in the earth, to prepare deceit, that another fall therein, whom the unrighteous man wishes to 
deceive. Now this ditch is opened when consent is given to the evil suggestion of earthly lusts: but it is 
digged when after consent we press on to actual work of deceit. But how can it be, that iniquity should 
rather hurt the righteous man against whom it proceeds, than the unrighteous heart whence it proceeds? 
Accordingly, the stealer of money, for instance, while he desires to inflict painful harm upon another, is 
himself maimed by the wound of avarice. Now who, even out of his right mind, sees not how great is the 
difference between these men, when one suffers the loss of money, the other of innocence? “He will fall” 
then “into the pit which he hath made.” As it is said in another Psalm, “The Lord is known in executing 
judgments; the sinner is caught in the works of his own hands.” 


18. “His toil shall be turned on his head, and his iniquity shall descend on his pate” (ver. 16). For he had 
no mind to escape sin: but was brought under sin as a slave, so to say, as the Lord saith, “Whosoever 
sinneth is a slave.” His iniquity then will be upon him, when he is subject to his iniquity; for he could not 
say to the Lord, what the innocent and upright say, “My glory, and the lifter up of my head.” He then will 
be in such wise below, as that his iniquity may be above, and descend on him; for that it weigheth him 
down and burdens him, and suffers him not to fly back to the rest of the saints. This occurs, when in an ill 
regulated man reason is a slave, and lust hath dominion. 


19. “I will confess to the Lord according to His justice” (ver. 17). This is not the sinner’s confession: for he 
says this, who said above most truly, “If there be iniquity in my hands:” but it is a confession of God’s 
justice, in which we speak thus, Verily, O Lord, Thou art just, in that Thou both so protectest the just, that 
Thou enlightenest them by Thyself; and so orderest sinners, that they be punished not by Thine, but by 
their own malice. This confession so praises the Lord, that the blasphemies of the ungodly can avail 
nothing, who, willing to excuse their evil deeds, are unwilling to attribute to their own fault that they sin, 
that is, are unwilling to attribute their fault to their fault. Accordingly they find either fortune or fate to 
accuse, or the devil, to whom He who made us hath willed that it should be in our power to refuse 
consent: or they bring in another nature, which is not of God: wretched waverers, and erring, rather than 
confessing to God, that He should pardon them. For it is not fit that any be pardoned, except he says, I 
have sinned. He, then, that sees the deserts of souls so ordered by God, that while each has his own given 
him, the fair beauty of the universe is in no part violated, in all things praises God: and this is not the 
confession of sinners, but of the righteous. For it is not the sinner’s confession when the Lord says, “I 
confess to Thee, O Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou hast hid these things from the wise, and 
revealed them to babes.” Likewise in Ecclesiasticus it is said, “Confess to the Lord in all His works: and in 
confession ye shall say this, All the works of the Lord are exceeding good.” Which can be seen in this 
Psalm, if any one with a pious mind, by the Lord’s help, distinguish between the rewards of the righteous 
and the penalties of the sinners, how that in these two the whole creation, which God made and rules, is 
adorned with a beauty wondrous and known to few. Thus then he says, “I will confess to the Lord 


according to His justice,” as one who saw that darkness was not made by God, but ordered nevertheless. 
For God said, “Let light be made, and light was made.” He did not say, Let darkness be made, and 
darkness was made: and yet He ordered it. And therefore it is said, “God divided between the light, and 
the darkness: and God called the light day, and the darkness He called night.” This is the distinction, He 
made the one and ordered it: but the other He made not, but yet He ordered this too. But now that sins 
are signified by darkness, so is it seen in the Prophet, who says, “And thy darkness shall be as the noon 
day:” and in the Apostle, who says, “He that hateth his brother is in darkness:” and above all that text, 
“Let us cast off the works of darkness, and let us put on the armour of light.” Not that there is any nature 
of darkness. For all nature, in so far as it is nature, is compelled to be. Now being belongs to light: not 
being to darkness. He then that leaves Him by whom he was made, and inclines to that whence he was 
made, that is, to nothing, is in this sin endarkened: and yet he does not utterly perish, but he is ordered 
among the lowest things. Therefore after the Psalmist said, “I will confess unto the Lord:” that we might 
not understand it of confession of sins, he adds lastly, “And I will sing to the name of the Lord most high.” 
Now singing has relation to joy, but repentance of sins to sadness. 


20. This Psalm can also be taken in the person of the Lord Man: if only that which is there spoken in 
humiliation be referred to our weakness, which He bore. 


PSALM VIII 
To the end, for the wine-presses, a psalm of David himself. 


1. He seems to say nothing of wine-presses in the text of the Psalm of which this is the title. By which it 
appears, that one and the same thing is often signified in Scripture by many and various similitudes. We 
may then take wine-presses to be Churches, on the same principle by which we understand also by a 
threshing-floor the Church. For whether in the threshing-floor, or in the wine-press, there is nothing else 
done but the clearing the produce of its covering; which is necessary, both for its first growth and 
increase, and arrival at the maturity either of the harvest or the vintage. Of these coverings or supporters 
then; that is, of chaff, on the threshing-floor, the corn; and of husks, in the presses, the wine is stripped: as 
in the Churches, from the multitude of worldly men, which is collected together with the good, for whose 
birth and adaptating to the divine word that multitude was necessary, this is effected, that by spiritual 
love they be separated through the operation of God’s ministers. For now so it is that the good are, for a 
time, separated from the bad, not in space, but in affection: although they have converse together in the 
Churches, as far as respects bodily presence. But another time will come, the corn will be stored up apart 
in the granaries, and the wine in the cellars. “The wheat,” saith he, “He will lay up in garners; but the 
chaff He will burn with fire unquenchable.” The same thing may be thus understood in another similitude: 
the wine He will lay up in cellars, but the husks He will cast forth to cattle: so that by the bellies of the 
cattle we may be allowed by way of similitude to understand the pains of hell. 


2. There is another interpretation concerning the wine-presses, yet still keeping to the meaning of 
Churches. For even the Divine Word may be understood by the grape: for the Lord even has been called a 
Cluster of grapes; which they that were sent before by the people of Israel brought from the land of 
promise hanging on a staff, crucified as it were. Accordingly, when the Divine Word maketh use of, by the 
necessity of declaring Himself, the sound of the voice, whereby to convey Himself to the ears of the 
hearers; in the same sound of the voice, as it were in husks, knowledge, like the wine, is enclosed: and so 
this grape comes into the ears, as into the pressing machines of the wine-pressers. For there the 
separation is made, that the sound may reach as far as the ear; but knowledge be received in the memory 
of those that hear, as it were in a sort of vat; whence it passes into discipline of the conversation and habit 
of mind, as from the vat into the cellar: where if it do not through negligence grow sour, it will acquire 
soundness by age. For it grew sour among the Jews, and this sour vinegar they gave the Lord to drink. For 
that wine, which from the produce of the vine of the New Testament the Lord is to drink with His saints in 
the kingdom of His Father, must needs be most sweet and most sound. 


3. “Wine-presses” are also usually taken for martyrdoms, as if when they who have confessed the name of 
Christ have been trodden down by the blows of persecution, their mortal remains as husks remained on 
earth, but their souls flowed forth into the rest of a heavenly habitation. Nor yet by this interpretation do 
we depart from the fruitfulness of the Churches. It is sung then, “for the wine-presses,” for the Church’s 
establishment; when our Lord after His resurrection ascended into heaven. For then He sent the Holy 
Ghost: by whom the disciples being fulfilled preached with confidence the Word of God, that Churches 
might be collected. 


4. Accordingly it is said, “O Lord, our Lord, how admirable is Thy Name in all the earth!” (ver. 1). I ask, 
how is His Name wonderful in all the earth? The answer is, “For Thy glory has been raised above the 
heavens.” So that the meaning is this, O Lord, who art our Lord, how do all that inhabit the earth admire 
Thee! for Thy glory hath been raised from earthly humiliation above the heavens. For hence it appeared 
who Thou wast that descendedst, when it was by some seen, and by the rest believed, whither it was that 
Thou ascendedst. 


5. “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings Thou hast made perfect praise, because of Thine enemies” 


(ver. 2). I cannot take babes and sucklings to be any other than those to whom the Apostle says, “As unto 
babes in Christ I have given you milk to drink, not meat.” Who were meant by those who went before the 
Lord praising Him, of whom the Lord Himself used this testimony, when He answered the Jews who bade 
Him rebuke them, “Have ye not read, out of the mouth of babes and sucklings Thou hast made perfect 
praise?” Now with good reason He says not, Thou hast made, but, “Thou hast made perfect praise.” For 
there are in the Churches also those who now no more drink milk, but eat meat: whom the same Apostle 
points out, saying, “We speak wisdom among them that are perfect;” but not by those only are the 
Churches perfected; for if there were only these, little consideration would be had of the human race. But 
consideration is had, when they too, who are not as yet capable of the knowledge of things spiritual and 
eternal, are nourished by the faith of the temporal history, which for our salvation after the Patriarchs and 
Prophets was administered by the most excellent Power and Wisdom of God, even in the Sacrament of the 
assumed Manhood, in which there is salvation for every one that believeth; to the end that moved by Its 
authority each one may obey Its precepts, whereby being purified and “rooted and grounded in love,” he 
may be able to run with Saints, no more now a child in milk, but a young man in meat, “to comprehend 
the breadth, the length, the height, and depth, to know also the surpassing knowledge of the love of 
Christ.” 


6. “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings Thou hast made perfect praise, because of Thine enemies.” 
By enemies to this dispensation, which has been wrought through Jesus Christ and Him crucified, we 
ought generally to understand all who forbid belief in things unknown, and promise certain knowledge: as 
all heretics do, and they who in the superstition of the Gentiles are called philosophers. Not that the 
promise of knowledge is to be blamed; but because they deem the most healthful and necessary step of 
faith is to be neglected, by which we must needs ascend to something certain, which nothing but that 
which is eternal can be. Hence it appears that they do not possess even this knowledge, which in 
contempt of faith they promise; seeing that they know not so useful and necessary a step thereof. “Out of 
the mouth,” then “of babes and sucklings Thou hast made perfect praise,” Thou, our Lord, declaring first 
by the Apostle, “Except ye believe, ye shall not understand;” and saying by His own mouth, “Blessed are 
they that have not seen, and shall believe.” “Because of the enemies:” against whom too that is said, “I 
confess to Thee, O Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou hast hid these things from the wise, and 
revealed them unto babes.” “From the wise,” he saith, not the really wise, but those who deem themselves 
such. “That Thou mayest destroy the enemy and the defender.” Whom but the heretic? For he is both an 
enemy and a defender, who when he would assault the Christian faith, seems to defend it. Although the 
philosophers too of this world may be well taken as the enemies and defenders: forasmuch as the Son of 
God is the Power and Wisdom of God by which every one is enlightened who is made wise by the truth: of 
which they profess themselves to be lovers, whence too their name of philosophers; and therefore they 
seem to defend it, while they are its enemies, since they cease not to recommend noxious superstitions, 
that the elements of this world should be worshipped and revered. 


7. “For I shall see Thy heavens, the works of Thy fingers” (ver. 3). We read that the law was written with 
the finger of God, and given through Moses, His holy servant: by which finger of God many understand 
the Holy Ghost. Wherefore if, by the fingers of God, we are right in understanding these same ministers 
filled with the Holy Ghost, by reason of this same Spirit which worketh in them, since by them all holy 
Scripture has been completed for us; we understand consistently with this, that, in this place, the books of 
both Testaments are called “the heavens.” Now it is said too of Moses himself, by the magicians of king 
Pharaoh, when they were conquered by him, “This is the finger of God.” And what is written, “The 
heavens shall be rolled up as a book.” Although it be said of this aethereal heaven, yet naturally, according 
to the same image, the heavens of books are named by allegory. “For I shall see,” he says, “the heavens, 
the works of Thy fingers:” that is, I shall discern and understand the Scriptures, which Thou, by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost, hast written by Thy ministers. 


8. Accordingly the heavens named above also may be interpreted as the same books, where he says, “For 
Thy glory hath been raised above the heavens:” so that the complete meaning should be this, “For Thy 
glory hath been raised above the heavens;” for Thy glory hath exceeded the declarations of all the 
Scriptures: “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings Thou hast made perfect praise,” that they should 
begin by belief in the Scriptures, who would arrive at the knowledge of Thy glory: which hath been raised 
above the Scriptures, in that it passeth by and transcends the announcements of all words and languages. 
Therefore hath God lowered the Scriptures even to the capacity of babes and sucklings, as it is sung in 
another Psalm, “And He lowered the heaven, and came down:” and this did He because of the enemies, 
who through pride of talkativeness, being enemies of the cross of Christ, even when they do speak some 
truth, still cannot profit babes and sucklings. So is the enemy and defender destroyed, who, whether he 
seem to defend wisdom, or even the name of Christ, still, from the step of this faith, assaults that truth, 
which he so readily makes promise of. Whereby too he is convicted of not possessing it; since by 
assaulting the step thereof, namely faith, he knows not how one should mount up thereto. Hence then is 
the rash and blind promiser of truth, who is the enemy and defender, destroyed, when the heavens, the 
works of God’s fingers, are seen, that is, when the Scriptures, brought down even to the slowness of 
babes, are understood; and by means of the lowness of the faith of the history, which was transacted in 
time, they raise them, well nurtured and strengthened, unto the grand height of the understanding of 
things eternal, up to those things which they establish. For these heavens, that is, these books, are the 
works of God’s fingers; for by the operation of the Holy Ghost in the Saints they were completed. For they 


that have regarded their own glory rather than man’s salvation, have spoken without the Holy Ghost, in 
whom are the bowels of the mercy of God. 


9. “For I shall see the heavens, the works of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which Thou hast 
ordained.” The moon and stars are ordained in the heavens; since both the Church universal, to signify 
which the moon is often put, and Churches in the several places particularly, which I imagine to be 
intimated by the name of stars, are established in the same Scriptures, which we believe to be expressed 
by the word heavens. But why the moon justly signifies the Church, will be more seasonably considered in 
another Psalm, where it is said, “The sinners have bent their bow, that they may shoot in the obscure 
moon the upright in heart.” 


10. “What is man, that Thou art mindful of him? or the son of man, that Thou visitest him?” (ver. 4). It may 
be asked, what distinction there is between man and son of man. For if there were none, it would not be 
expressed thus, “man, or son of man,” disjunctively. For if it were written thus, “What is man, that Thou 
art mindful of him, and son of man, that Thou visitest him?” it might appear to be a repetition of the word 
“man.” But now when the expression is, “man or son of-man,” a distinction is more clearly intimated. This 
is certainly to be remembered, that every son of man is a man; although every man cannot be taken to be 
a son of man. Adam, for instance, was a man, but not a son of man. Wherefore we may from hence 
consider and distinguish what is the difference in this place between man and son of man; namely, that 
they who bear the image of the earthy man, who is not a son of man, should be signified by the name of 
men; but that they who bear the image of the heavenly Man, should be rather called sons of men; for the 
former again is called the old man and the latter the new; but the new is born of the old, since spiritual 
regeneration is begun by a change of an earthy, and worldly life; and therefore the latter is called son of 
man. “Man” then in this place is earthy, but “son of man” heavenly; and the former is far removed from 
God, but the latter present with God; and therefore is He mindful of the former, as in far distance from 
Him; but the latter He visiteth, with whom being present He enlighteneth him with His countenance. For 
“salvation is far from sinners;” and, “The light of Thy countenance hath been stamped upon us, O Lord.” 
So in another Psalm he saith, that men in conjunction with beasts are made whole together with these 
beasts, not by any present inward illumination, but by the multiplication of the mercy of God, whereby His 
goodness reacheth even to the lowest things; for the wholeness of carnal men is carnal, as of the beasts; 
but separating the sons of men from those whom being men he joined with cattle, he proclaims that they 
are made blessed, after a far more exalted method, by the enlightening of the truth itself, and by a certain 
inundation of the fountain of life. For he speaketh thus: “Men and beasts Thou wilt make whole, O Lord, 
as Thy mercy hath been multiplied, O God. But the sons of men shall put their trust in the covering of Thy 
wings. They shall be inebriated with the richness of Thine house, and of the torrent of Thy pleasures Thou 
shalt make them drink. For with Thee is the fountain of life, and in Thy light shall we see light. Extend Thy 
mercy to them that know Thee.” Through the multiplication of mercy then He is mindful of man, as of 
beasts; for that multiplied mercy reacheth even to them that are afar off; but He visiteth the son of man, 
over whom, placed under the covering of His wings, He extendeth mercy, and in His light giveth light, and 
maketh him drink of His pleasures, and inebriateth him with the richness of His house, to forget the 
sorrows and the wanderings of his former conversation. This son of man, that is, the new man, the 
repentance of the old man begets with pain and tears. He, though new, is nevertheless called yet carnal, 
whilst he is fed with milk; “I would not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal,” says the 
Apostle. And to show that they were already regenerate, he says, “As unto babes in Christ, I have given 
you milk to drink, not meat.” And when he relapses, as often happens, to the old life, he hears in reproof 
that he is a man; “Are ye not men,” he says, “and walk as men?” 


11. Therefore was the son of man first visited in the person of the very Lord Man, born of the Virgin Mary. 
Of whom, by reason of the very weakness of the flesh, which the Wisdom of God vouchsafed to bear, and 
the humiliation of the Passion, it is justly said, “Thou hast lowered Him a little lower than the Angels” (ver. 
5). But that glorifying is added, in which He rose and ascended up into heaven; “With glory,” he says, “and 
with honour hast Thou crowned Him; and hast set Him over the works of Thine hands” (ver. 6). Since even 
Angels are the works of God’s hands, even over Angels we understand the Only-begotten Son to have been 
set; whom we hear and believe, by the humiliation of the carnal generation and passion, to have been 
lowered a little lower than the Angels. 


12. “Thou hast put,” he says, “all things in subjection under His feet.” When he says, “all things,” he 
excepts nothing. And that he might not be allowed to understand it otherwise, the Apostle enjoins it to be 
believed thus, when he says, “He being excepted which put all things under Him.” And to the Hebrews he 
uses this very testimony from this Psalm, when he would have it to be understood that all things are in 
such sort put under our Lord Jesus Christ, as that nothing should be excepted. And yet he does not seem, 
as it were, to subjoin any great thing, when he says, “All sheep and oxen, yea, moreover, the beasts of the 
field, birds of the air, and the fish of the sea, which walk through the paths of the sea” (ver. 7). For, leaving 
the heavenly excellencies and powers, and all the hosts of Angels, leaving even man himself, he seems to 
have put under Him the beasts merely; unless by sheep and oxen we understand holy souls, either 
yielding the fruit of innocence, or even working that the earth may bear fruit, that is, that earthly men 
may be regenerated unto spiritual richness. By these holy souls then we ought to understand not those of 
men only, but of all Angels too, if we would gather from hence that all things are put under our Lord Jesus 
Christ. For there will be no creature that will not be put under Him, under whom the pre-eminent spirits, 


that I may so speak, are put. But whence shall we prove that sheep can be interpreted even, not of men, 
but of the blessed spirits of the angelical creatures on high? May we from the Lord’s saying that He had 
left ninety and nine sheep in the mountains, that is, in the higher regions, and had come down for one? 
For if we take the one lost sheep to be the human soul in Adam, since Eve even was made out of his side, 
for the spiritual handling and consideration of all which things this is not the time, it remains that, by the 
ninety and nine left in the mountains, spirits not human, but angelical, should be meant. For as regards 
the oxen, this sentence is easily despatched; since men themselves are for no other reason called oxen, 
but because by preaching the Gospel of the word of God they imitate Angels, as where it is said, “Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.” How much more easily then do we take the Angels 
themselves, the messengers of truth, to be oxen, when Evangelists by the participation of their title are 
called oxen? “Thou hast put under” therefore, he says, “all sheep and oxen,” that is, all the holy spiritual 
creation; in which we include that of holy men, who are in the Church, in those wine-presses to wit, which 
are intimated under the other similitude of the moon and stars. 


13. “Yea moreover,” saith he, “the beasts of the field.” The addition of “moreover” is by no means idle. 
First, because by beasts of the plain may be understood both sheep and oxen: so that, if goats are the 
beasts of rocky and mountainous regions, sheep may be well taken to be the beasts of the field. 
Accordingly had it been written even thus, “all sheep and oxen and beasts of the field;” it might be 
reasonably asked what beasts of the plain meant, since even sheep and oxen could be taken as such. But 
the addition of “moreover” besides, obliges us, beyond question, to recognise some difference or another. 
But under this word, “moreover,” not only “beasts of the field,” but also “birds of the air, and fish of the 
sea, which walk through the paths of the sea” (ver. 8), are to be taken in. What is then this distinction? 
Call to mind the “wine-presses,” holding husks and wine; and the threshing-floor, containing chaff and 
corn; and the nets, in which were enclosed good fish and bad; and the ark of Noah, in which were both 
unclean and clean animals: and you will see that the Churches for a while, now in this time, unto the last 
time of judgment, contain not only sheep and oxen, that is, holy laymen and holy ministers, but “moreover 
beasts of the field, birds of the air, and birds of the sea, that walk through the paths of the sea.” For the 
beasts of the field were very fitly understood, as men rejoicing in the pleasure of the flesh where they 
mount up to nothing high, nothing laborious. For the field is also “the broad way, that leadeth to 
destruction:” and in a field is Abel slain. Wherefore there is cause to fear, lest one coming down from the 
mountains of God’s righteousness (“for thy righteousness,” he says, “is as the mountains of God” ) making 
choice of the broad and easy paths of carnal pleasure, be slain by the devil. See now too “the birds of 
heaven,” the proud, of whom it is said, “They have set their mouth against the heaven.” See how they are 
carried on high by the wind, “who say, We will magnify our tongue, our lips are our own, who is our 
Lord?” Behold too the fish of the sea, that is, the curious; who walk through the paths of the sea, that is, 
search in the deep after the temporal things of this world: which, like paths in the sea, vanish and perish, 
as quickly as the water comes together again after it has given room, in their passage, to ships, or to 
whatsoever walketh or swimmeth. For he said not merely, who walk the paths of the sea; but “walk 
through,” he said; showing the very determined earnestness of those who seek after vain and fleeting 
things. Now these three kinds of vice, namely, the pleasure of the flesh, and pride, and curiosity, include 
all sins. And they appear to me to be enumerated by the Apostle John, when he says, “Love not the world; 
for all that is in the world is the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life.” For 
through the eyes especially prevails curiosity. To what the rest indeed belong is clear. And that temptation 
of the Lord Man was threefold: by food, that is, by the lust of the flesh, where it is suggested, “command 
these stones that they be made bread:” by vain boasting, where, when stationed on a mountain, all the 
kingdoms of this earth are shown Him, and promised if He would worship: by curiosity, where, from the 
pinnacle of the temple, He is advised to cast Himself down, for the sake of trying whether He would be 
borne up by Angels. And accordingly after that the enemy could prevail with Him by none of these 
temptations, this is said of him, “When the devil had ended all his temptation.” With a reference then to 
the meaning of the wine-presses, not only the wine, but the husks too are put under His feet; to wit, not 
only sheep and oxen, that is, the holy souls of believers, either in the laity, or in the ministry; but moreover 
both beasts of pleasure, and birds of pride, and fish of curiosity. All which classes of sinners we see 
mingled now in the Churches with the good and holy. May He work then in His Churches, and separate 
the wine from the husks: let us give heed, that we be wine, and sheep or oxen; not husks, or beasts of the 
field, or birds of heaven, or fish of the sea, which walk through the paths of the sea. Not that these names 
can be understood and explained in this way only, but the explanation of them must be according to the 
place where they are found. For elsewhere they have other meanings. And this rule must be kept to in 
every allegory, that what is expressed by the similitude should be considered agreeably to the meaning of 
the particular place: for this is the manner of the Lord’s and the Apostles’ teaching. Let us repeat then the 
last verse, which is also put at the beginning of the Psalm, and let us praise God, saying, “O Lord our 
Lord, how wonderful is Thy name in all the earth!” For fitly, after the matter of the discourse, is the return 
made to the heading, whither all that discourse must be referred. 


PSALM IX 


1. The inscription of this Psalm is, “To the end for the hidden things of the Son, a Psalm of David himself.” 
As to the hidden things of the Son there may be a question: but since he has not added whose, the very 
only-begotten Son of God should be understood. For where a Psalm has been inscribed of the son of David, 


“When,” he says, “he fled from the face of Absalom his son;” although his name even was mentioned, and 
therefore there could be no obscurity as to whom it was spoken of: yet it is not merely said, from the face 
of son Absalom; but “his” is added. But here both because “his” is not added, and much is said of the 
Gentiles, it cannot properly be taken of Absalom. For the war which that abandoned one waged with his 
father, no way relates to the Gentiles, since there the people of Israel only were divided against 
themselves. This Psalm is then sung for the hidden things of the only-begotten Son of God. For the Lord 
Himself too, when, without addition, He uses the word Son, would have Himself, the Only-begotten to be 
understood; as where He says, “If the Son shall make you free, then shall ye be free indeed.” For He said 
not, the Son of God; but in saying merely, Son, He gives us to understand whose Son it is. Which form of 
expression nothing admits of, save His excellency of whom we so speak, that, though we name Him not, 
He can be understood. For so we say, it rains, clears up, thunders, and such like expressions; and we do 
not add who does it all; for that the excellency of the doer spontaneously presents itself to all men’s 
minds, and does not want words. What then are the hidden things of the Son? By which expression we 
must first understand that there are some things of the Son manifest, from which those are distinguished 
which are called hidden. Wherefore since we believe two advents of the Lord, one past, which the Jews 
understood not: the other future, which we both hope for; and since the one which the Jews understood 
not, profited the Gentiles; “For the hidden things of the Son” is not unsuitably understood to be spoken of 
this advent, in which “blindness in part is happened to Israel, that the fulness of the Gentiles might come 
in.” 


For notice of two judgments is conveyed to us throughout the Scriptures, if any one will give heed to 
them, one hidden, the other manifest. The hidden one is passing now, of which the Apostle Peter says, 
“The time is come that judgment should begin from the house of the Lord.” The hidden judgment 
accordingly is the pain, by which now each man is either exercised to purification, or warned to 
conversion, or if he despise the calling and discipline of God, is blinded unto damnation. But the manifest 
judgment is that in which the Lord, at His coming, will judge the quick and the dead, all men confessing 
that it is He by whom both rewards shall be assigned to the good, and punishments to the evil. But then 
that confession will avail, not to the remedy of evils, but to the accumulation of damnation. Of these two 
judgments, the one hidden, the other manifest, the Lord seems to me to have spoken, where He says, 
“Whoso believeth on Me hath passed from death unto life, and shall not come into judgment;” into the 
manifest judgment, that is. For that which passes from death unto life by means of some affliction, 
whereby “He scourgeth every son whom He receiveth,” is the hidden judgment. “But whoso believeth 
not,” saith He, “hath been judged already:” that is, by this hidden judgment hath been already prepared 
for that manifest one. These two judgments we read of also in Wisdom, whence it is written, “Therefore 
unto them, as to children without the use of reason, Thou didst give a judgment to mock them; But they 
that have not been corrected by this judgment have felt a judgment worthy of God.” Whoso then are not 
corrected by this hidden judgment of God, shall most worthily be punished by that manifest one. ... 


2. “I will confess unto Thee, O Lord, with my whole heart” (ver. 1). He doth not, with a whole heart, 
confess unto God, who doubteth of His Providence in any particular: but he who sees already the hidden 
things of the wisdom of God, how great is His invisible reward, who saith, “We rejoice in tribulations;” and 
how all torments, which are inflicted on the body, are either for the exercising of those that are converted 
to God, or for warning that they be converted, or for just preparation of the obdurate unto their last 
damnation: and so now all things are referred to the governance of Divine Providence, which fools think 
done as it were by chance and at random, and without any Divine ordering. “I will tell all Thy marvels.” 
He tells all God’s marvels, who sees them performed not only openly on the body, but invisibly indeed too 
in the soul, but far more sublimely and excellently. For men earthly, and led wholly by the eye, marvel 
more that the dead Lazarus rose again in the body, than that Paul the persecutor rose again in soul. But 
since the visible miracle calleth the soul to the light, but the invisible enlighteneth the soul that comes 
when called, he tells all God’s marvels, who, by believing the visible, passes on to the understanding of 
the invisible. 


3. “I will be glad and exult in Thee” (ver. 2). Not any more in this world, not in pleasure of bodily 
dalliance, not in relish of palate and tongue, not in sweetness of perfumes, not in joyousness of passing 
sounds, not in the variously coloured forms of figure, not in vanities of men’s praise, not in wedlock and 
perishable offspring, not in superfluity of temporal wealth, not in this world’s getting, whether it extend 
over place and space, or be prolonged in time’s succession: but, “I will be glad and exult in Thee,” namely, 
in the hidden things of the Son, where “the light of Thy countenance hath been stamped on us, O Lord:” 
for, “Thou wilt hide them,” saith he, “in the hiding place of Thy countenance.” He then will be glad and 
exult in Thee, who tells all Thy marvels. And He will tell all Thy marvels (since it is now spoken of 
prophetically), “who came not to do His own will, but the will of Him who sent Him.” 


4. For now the Person of the Lord begins to appear speaking in this Psalm. For it follows, “I will sing to 
Thy Name, O Most High, in turning mine enemy behind.” His enemy then, where was he turned back? 
Was it when it was said to him, “Get thee behind, Satan”? For then he who by tempting desired to put 
himself before, was turned behind, by failing in deceiving Him who was tempted, and by availing nothing 
against Him. For earthly men are behind: but the heavenly man is preferred before, although he came 
after. For “the first man is of the earth, earthy: the second Man is from heaven, heavenly.” But from this 
stock he came by whom it was said, “He who cometh after me is preferred before me.” And the Apostle 


forgets “those things that are behind, and reaches forth unto those things that are before.” The enemy, 
therefore, was turned behind, after that he could not deceive the heavenly Man being tempted; and he 
turned himself to earthy men, where he can have dominion. . . . For in truth the devil is turned behind, 
even in the persecution of the righteous, and he, much more to their advantage, is a persecutor, than if he 
went before as a leader and a prince. We must sing then to the Name of the Most High in turning the 
enemy behind: since we ought to choose rather to fly from him as a persecutor, than to follow him as a 
leader. For we have whither we may fly and hide ourselves in the hidden things of the Son; seeing that 
“the Lord hath been made a refuge for us.” 


5. “They will be weakened, and perish from Thy face” (ver. 3). Who will be weakened and perish, but the 
unrighteous and ungodly? “They will be weakened,” while they shall avail nothing; “and they shall perish,” 
because the ungodly will not be; “from the face” of God, that is, from the knowledge of God, as he 
perished who said, “But now I live not, but Christ liveth in me.” But why will the ungodly “be weakened 
and perish from thy face?” “Because,” he saith, “Thou hast made my judgment, and my cause:” that is, the 
judgment in which I seemed to be judged, Thou hast made mine; and the cause in which men condemned 
me just and innocent, Thou hast made mine. For such things served Him for our deliverance: as sailors too 
call the wind theirs, which they take advantage of for prosperous sailing. 


6. “Thou satest on the throne Who judgest equity” (ver. 4). Whether the Son say this to the Father, who 
said also, “Thou couldest have no power against Me, except it were given thee from above,” referring this 
very thing, that the Judge of men was judged for men’s advantage, to the Father’s equity and His own 
hidden things: or whether man say to God, “Thou satest on the throne Who judgest equity,” giving the 
name of God’s throne to his soul, so that his body may peradventure be the earth, which is called God’s 
“footstool:” for “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself:” or whether the soul of the 
Church, perfect now and without spot and wrinkle, worthy, that is, of the hidden things of the Son, in that 
“the King hath brought her into His chamber,” say to her spouse, “Thou satest upon the throne Who 
judgest equity,” in that Thou hast risen from the dead, and ascended up into heaven, and sittest at the 
right hand of the Father: whichsoever, I say, of those opinions, whereunto this verse may be referred, is 
preferred, it transgresses not the rule of faith. 


7. “Thou hast rebuked the heathen, and the ungodly hath perished” (ver. 5). We take this to be more 
suitably said to the Lord Jesus Christ, than said by Him. For who else hath rebuked the heathen, and the 
ungodly perished, save He, who after that He ascended up into heaven, sent the Holy Ghost, that, filled by 
Him, the Apostles should preach the word of God with boldness, and freely reprove men’s sins? At which 
rebuke the ungodly perished; because the ungodly was justified and was made godly. “Thou hast effaced 
their name for the world, and for the world’s world. The name of the ungodly hath been effaced. For they 
are not called ungodly who believe in the true God. Now their name is effaced “for the world,” that is, as 
long as the course of the temporal world endures. “And for the world’s world.” What is “the world’s 
world,” but that whose image and shadow, as it were, this world possesses? For the change of seasons 
succeeding one another, whilst the moon is on the wane, and again on the increase, whilst the sun each 
year returns to his quarter, whilst spring, or summer, or autumn, or winter passes away only to return, is 
in some sort an imitation of eternity. But this world’s world is that which abides in immutable eternity. As 
a verse in the mind, and a verse in the voice, the former is understood, the latter heard; and the former 
fashions the latter; and hence the former works in art and abides, the latter sounds in the air and passes 
away. So the fashion of this changeable world is defined by that world unchangeable which is called the 
world’s world. And hence the one abides in the art, that is, in the Wisdom and Power of God: but the other 
is made to pass in the governance of creation. If after all it be not a repetition, so that after it was said 
“for the world,” lest it should be understood of this world that passeth away, it were added “for the 
world’s world.” For in the Greek copies it is thus, eis ton aiona, kai eis ton aiona tou aionos Which the 
Latins have for the most rendered, not, “for the world, and for the world’s world;” but, “for ever, and for 
the world’s world,” that in the words “for the world’s world,” the, words “for ever,” should be explained. 
“The name,” then, “of the ungodly Thou hast effaced for ever,” for from henceforth the ungodly shall 
never be. And if their name be not prolonged unto this world, much less unto the world’s world. 


8. “The swords of the enemy have failed at the end” (ver. 6). Not enemies in the plural, but this enemy in 
the singular. Now what enemy’s swords have failed but the devil’s? Now these are understood to be divers 
erroneous opinions, whereby as with swords he destroys souls. In overcoming these swords, and in 
bringing them to failure, that sword is employed, of which it is said in the seventh Psalm, “If ye be not 
converted, He will brandish His sword.” And peradventure this is the end, against which the swords of the 
enemy fail; since up to it they are of some avail. Now it worketh secretly, but in the last judgment it will be 
brandished openly. By it the cities are destroyed. For so it follows, “The swords of the enemy have failed at 
the end: and Thou hast destroyed the cities.” Cities indeed wherein the devil rules, where crafty and 
deceitful counsels hold, as it were, the place of a court, on which supremacy attend as officers and 
ministers the services of all the members, the eyes for curiosity, the ears for lasciviousness, or for 
whatsoever else is gladly listened to that bears on evil, the hands for rapine or any other violence or 
pollution soever, and all the other members after this manner serving the tyrannical supremacy, that is, 
perverse counsels. Of this city the commonalty, as it were, are all soft affections and disturbing emotions 
of the mind, stirring up daily seditions in a man. So then where a king, where a court, where ministers, 
where commonalty are found, there is a city. Now again would such things be in bad cities, unless they 


were first in individual men, who are, as it were, the elements and seeds of cities. These cities He 
destroys, when on the prince being shut out thence, of whom it was said, “The prince of this world” has 
been “cast out,” these kingdoms are wasted by the word of truth, evil counsels are laid to sleep, vile 
affections tamed, the ministries of the members and senses taken captive, and transferred to the service 
of righteousness and good works: that as the Apostle says, “Sin should no more reign in” our “mortal 
body,” and so forth. Then is the soul at peace, and the man is disposed to receive rest and blessedness. 
“Their memorial has perished with uproar:” with the uproar, that is, of the ungodly. But it is said, “with 
uproar,” either because when ungodliness is overturned, there is uproar made: for none passeth to the 
highest place, where there is the deepest silence, but he who with much uproar shall first have warred 
with his own vices: or “with uproar,” is said, that the memory of the ungodly should perish in the perishing 
even of the very uproar, in which ungodliness riots. 


9. “And the Lord abideth for ever” (ver. 7). “Wherefore” then “have the heathen raged, and the people 
imagined vain things against the Lord, and against His anointed:” for “the Lord abideth for ever. He hath 
prepared His seat in judgment, and He shall judge the world in equity.” He prepared His seat when He 
was judged. For by that patience Man purchased heaven, and God in Man profited believers. And this is 
the Son’s hidden judgment. But seeing He is also to come openly and in the sight of all to judge the quick 
and the dead, He hath prepared His seat in the hidden judgment: and He shall also openly “judge the 
world in equity:” that is, He shall distribute gifts proportioned to desert, setting the sheep on His right 
hand, and the goats on His left. “He shall judge the people with justice”(ver. 8). This is the same as was 
said above, “He shall judge the world in equity.” Not as men judge who see not the heart, by whom very 
often worse men are acquitted than are condemned: but “in equity” and “with justice” shall the Lord 
judge, “conscience bearing witness, and thoughts accusing, or else excusing.” 


10. “And the Lord hath become a refuge to the poor” (ver. 9). Whatsoever be the persecutions of that 
enemy, who hath been turned behind, what harm shall he do to them whose refuge the Lord hath become? 
But this will be, if in this world, in which that one has an office of power, they shall choose to be poor, by 
loving nothing which either here leaves a man while he lives and loves, or is left by him when he dies. For 
to such a poor man hath the Lord become a refuge, “an Helper in due season, in tribulation.” Lo, He 
maketh poor, for “He scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” For what “an Helper in due season” is, he 
explained by adding “in tribulation.” For the soul is not turned to God, save when it is turned away from 
this world: nor is it more seasonably turned away from this world, except toils and pains be mingled with 
its trifling and hurtful and destructive pleasures. 


11. “And let them who know Thy Name, hope in Thee” (ver. 10), when they shall have ceased hoping in 
wealth, and in the other enticements of this world. For the soul indeed that seeketh where to fix her hope, 
when she is torn away from this world, the knowledge of God’s Name seasonably receives. For the mere 
Name of God hath now been published everywhere: but the knowledge of the name is, when He is known 
whose name it is. For the name is not a name for its own sake, but for that which it signifies. Now it has 
been said, “The Lord is His Name.” Wherefore whoso willingly submits himself to God as His servant, hath 
known this name. “And let them who know Thy Name hope in Thee” (ver. 10). Again, the Lord saith to 
Moses, “I am That Iam; and Thou shalt say to the children of Israel, 1 Am, hath sent me.” “Let them” then 
“who know Thy Name, hope in Thee;” that they may not hope in those things which flow by in time’s quick 
revolution, having nothing but “will be” and “has been.” For what in them is future, when it arrives, 
straightway becomes the past; it is awaited with eagerness, it is lost with pain. But in the nature of God 
nothing will be, as if it were not yet; or hath been, as if it were no longer: but there is only that which is, 
and this is eternity. Let them cease then to hope in and love things temporal, and let them apply 
themselves to hope eternal, who know His name who said, “I am That I am;” and of whom it was said, “I 
Am hath sent me.” “For Thou hast not forsaken them that seek Thee, O Lord.” Whoso seek Him, seek no 
more things transient and perishable; “For no man can serve two masters.” 


12. “Sing to the Lord, who dwelleth in Sion” (ver. 11), is said to them, whom the Lord forsakes not as they 
seek Him. He dwelleth in Sion, which is interpreted watching, and which beareth the likeness of the 
Church that now is; as Jerusalem beareth the likeness of the Church that is to come, that is, the city of 
Saints already enjoying life angelical; for Jerusalem is by interpretation the vision of peace. Now watching 
goes before vision, as this Church goes before that one which is promised, the city immortal and eternal. 
But in time it goes before, not in dignity: because more honourable is that whither we are striving to 
arrive, than what we practise, that we may attain to arrive; now we practise watching, that we may arrive 
at vision. But again this same Church which now is, unless the Lord inhabit her, the most earnest 
watching might run into any sort of error. And to this Church it was said, “For the temple of God is holy, 
which temple ye are:” again, “that Christ may dwell in the inner man in your hearts by faith.” It is 
enjoined us then, that we sing to the Lord who dwelleth in Sion, that with one accord we praise the Lord, 
the Inhabitant of the Church. “Show forth His wonders among the heathen.” It has both been done, and 
will not cease to be done. 


13. “For requiring their blood He hath remembered” (ver. 12). As if they, who were sent to preach the 
Gospel, should make answer to that injunction which has been mentioned, “Show forth His wonders 
among the heathen,” and should say, “O Lord, who hath believed our report?” and again, “For Thy sake we 
are killed all the day long;” the Psalmist suitably goes on to say, That Christians not without great reward 


of eternity will die in persecution, “for requiring their blood He hath remembered.” But why did he choose 
to say, “their blood”? Was it, as if one of imperfect knowledge and less faith should ask, How will they 
“show them forth,” seeing that the infidelity of the heathen will rage against them; and he should be 
answered, “For requiring their blood He hath remembered,” that is, the last judgment will come, in which 
both the glory of the slain and the punishment of the slayers shall be made manifest? But let no one 
suppose “He hath remembered” to be so used, as though forgetfulness can attach to God; but since the 
judgment will be after a long interval, it is used in accordance with the feeling of weak men, who think 
God hath forgotten, because He doth not act so speedily as they wish. To such is said what follows also, 
“He hath not forgotten the cry of the poor:” that is, He hath not, as you suppose, forgotten. As if they 
should on hearing, “He hath remembered,” say, Then He had forgotten; No, “He hath not forgotten,” says 
the Psalmist, “the cry of the poor.” 


14. But I ask, what is that cry of the poor, which God forgetteth not? Is it that cry, the words whereof are 
these, “Pity me, O Lord, see my humiliation at the hands of my enemies”? (ver. 13). Why then did he not 
say, Pity “us” O Lord, see our humiliation at the hands of “our” enemies, as if many poor were crying; but 
as if one, Pity “me,” O Lord? Is it because One intercedeth for the Saints, “who” first “for our sakes 
became poor, though He was rich;” and it is He who saith, “Who exaltest me from the gates of death (ver. 
14), that I may declare all Thy praises in the gates of the daughter of Sion”? For man is exalted in Him, 
not that Man only which He beareth, which is the Head of the Church; but whichsoever one of us also is 
among the other members, and is exalted from all depraved desires; which are the gates of death, for that 
through them is the road to death. But the joy in the fruition is at once death itself, when one gains what 
he hath in abandoned wilfulness coveted: for “coveting is the root of all evil:” and therefore is the gate of 
death, for “the widow that liveth in pleasures is dead.” At which pleasures we arrive through desires as it 
were through the gates of death. But all highest purposes are the gates of the daughter of Sion, through 
which we come to the vision of peace in the Holy Church... . Or haply are the gates of death the bodily 
senses and eyes, which were opened when the man tasted of the forbidden tree, .. . and are the gates of 
the daughter of Sion the sacraments and beginnings of faith, which are opened to them that knock, that 
they may arrive at the hidden things of the Son?... 


15. Then follows, “I will exult for Thy salvation:” that is, with blessedness shall I be holden by Thy 
salvation, which is our Lord Jesus Christ, the Power and Wisdom of God. Therefore says the Church, which 
is here in affliction and is saved by hope, as long as the hidden judgment of the Son is, in hope she says, “I 
will exult for Thy salvation:” for now she is worn down either by the roar of violence around her, or by the 
errors of the heathen. “The heathen are fixed in the corruption, which they made” (ver. 15). Consider ye 
how punishment is reserved for the sinner, out of his own works; and how they that have wished to 
persecute the Church, have been fixed in that corruption, which they thought to inflict. For they were 
desiring to kill the body, whilst they themselves were dying in soul. “In that snare which they hid, has 
their foot been taken.” The hidden snare is crafty devising. The foot of the soul is well understood to be its 
love: which, when depraved, is called coveting or lust; but when upright, love or charity. . . . And the 
Apostle says, “That being rooted and grounded in love, ye may be able to take in.” The foot then of 
sinners, that is, their love, is taken in the snare, which they hide: for when delight shall have followed on 
to deceitful dealing, when God shall have delivered them over to the lust of their heart; that delight at 
once binds them, that they dare not tear away their love thence and apply it to profitable objects; for 
when they shall make the attempt, they will be pained in heart, as if desiring to free their foot from a 
fetter: and giving way under this pain they refuse to withdraw from pernicious delights. “In the snare” 
then “which they have hid,” that is, in deceitful counsel, “their foot hath been taken,” that is, their love, 
which through deceit attains to that vain joy whereby pain is purchased. 


16. “The Lord is known executing judgments” (ver. 16). These are God’s judgments. Not from that 
tranquillity of His blessedness, nor from the secret places of wisdom, wherein blessed souls are received, 
is the sword, or fire, or wild beast, or any such thing brought forth, whereby sinners may be tormented: 
but how are they tormented, and how does the Lord do judgment? “In the works,” he says, “of his own 
hands hath the sinner been caught.” 


17. Here is interposed, “The song of the diapsalma” (ver. 16): as it were the hidden joy, as far as we can 
imagine, of the separation which is now made, not in place, but in the affections of the heart, between 
sinners and the righteous, as of the corn from the chaff, as yet on the floor. And then follows, “Let the 
sinners be turned into hell” (ver. 17): that is, let them be given into their own hands, when they are 
spared, and let them be ensnared in deadly delight. “All the nations that forget God.” Because “when they 
did not think good to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind.” 


18. “For there shall not be forgetfulness of the poor man to the end” (ver. 18); who now seems to be in 
forgetfulness, when sinners are thought to flourish in this world’s happiness, and the righteous to be in 
travail: but “the patience,” saith He, “of the poor shall not perish for ever.” Wherefore there is need of 
patience now to bear with the evil, who are already separated in will, till they be also separated at the last 
judgment. 


19. “Arise, O Lord, let not man prevail” (ver. 19). The future judgment is prayed for: but before it come, 
“Let the heathen,” saith he, “be judged in Thy sight:” that is, in secret; which is called in God’s sight, with 


the knowledge of a few holy and righteous ones. “Place a lawgiver over them, O Lord.” (ver. 20). He seems 
to me to point out Antichrist: of whom the Apostle says, “When the man of sin shall be revealed.” “Let the 
heathen know that they are men.” That they who will be set free by the Son of God, and belong to the Son 
of Man, and be sons of men, that is, new men, may serve man, that is, the old man the sinner, “for that 
they are men.” 


20. And because it is believed that he is to arrive at so great a pitch of empty glory, and he will be 
permitted to do so great things, both against all men and against the Saints of God, that then some weak 
ones shall indeed think that God cares not for human affairs, the Psalmist interposing a diapsalma, adds 
as it were the voice of men groaning and asking why judgment is deferred. 


PSALM X 


“Why, O Lord,” saith he, “hast Thou withdrawn afar off?” (ver. 1). Then he who thus inquired, as if all ona 
sudden he understood, or as if he asked, though he knew, that he might teach, adds, “Thou despisest in 
due seasons, in tribulations:” that is, Thou despisest seasonably, and causest tribulations to inflame men’s 
minds with longing for Thy coming. For that fountain of life is sweeter to them that have much thirst. 
Therefore he hints the reason of the delay, saying, “Whilst the ungodly vaunteth himself, the poor man is 
inflamed” (ver. 2). Wondrous it is and true with what earnestness of good hope the little ones are inflamed 
unto an upright living by comparison with sinners. In which mystery it comes to pass, that even heresies 
are permitted to exist; not that heretics themselves wish this, but because Divine Providence worketh this 
result from their sins, which both maketh and ordaineth the light; but ordereth only the darkness, that by 
comparison therewith the light may be more pleasant, as by comparison with heretics the discovery of 
truth is more sweet. For so, by this comparison, the approved, who are known to God, are made manifest 
among men. 


1. “They are taken in their thoughts, which they think:” that is, their evil thoughts become chains to them. 
But how become they chains? “For the sinner is praised,” saith he, “in the desires of his soul” (ver. 3). The 
tongues of flatterers bind souls in sin. For there is pleasure in doing those things, in which not only is no 
reprover feared, but even an approver heard. “And he that does unrighteous deeds is blessed.” Hence “are 
they taken in their thoughts, which they think.” 


2. “The sinner hath angered the Lord” (ver. 4). Let no one congratulate the man that prospers in his way, 
to whose sins no avenger is nigh, and an approver is by. This is the greater anger of the Lord. For the 
sinner hath angered the Lord, that he should suffer these things, that is, should not suffer the scourging 
of correction. “The sinner hath angered the Lord: according to the multitude of His anger He will not 
search it out.” Great is His anger, when He searcheth not out, when He as it were forgetteth and marketh 
not sin, and by fraud and wickedness man attains to riches and honours: which will especially be the case 
in that Antichrist, who will seem to man blessed to that degree, that he will even be thought God. But how 
great this anger of God is, we are taught by what follows. 


3. “God is not in his sight, his ways are polluted in all time” (ver. 5). He that knows what in the soul gives 
joy and gladness, knows how great an ill it is to be abandoned by the light of truth: since a great ill do 
men reckon the blindness of their bodily eyes, whereby this light is withdrawn. How great then the 
punishment he endures, who through the prosperous issue of his sins is brought to that pass, that God is 
not in his sight, and that his ways are polluted in all time, that is, his thoughts and counsels are unclean! 
“Thy judgments are taken away from his face.” For the mind conscious of evil, whilst it seems to itself to 
suffer no punishment, believes that God doth not judge, and so are God’s judgments taken away from its 
face; while this very thing is great condemnation. “And he shall have dominion over all his enemies.” For 
so is it delivered, that he will overcome all kings, and alone obtain the kingdom; since too according to the 
Apostle, who preaches concerning him, “He shall sit in the temple of God, exalting himself above all that 
is worshipped and that is called God.” 


4. And seeing that being delivered over to the lust of his own heart, and predestinated to extreme 
condemnation, he is to come, by wicked arts, to that vain and empty height and rule; therefore it follows, 
“For he hath said in his heart, I shall not move from generation to generation without evil” (ver. 6): that is, 
my fame and my name will not pass from this generation to the generation of posterity, unless by evil arts 
I acquire so lofty a principality, that posterity cannot be silent concerning it. For a mind abandoned and 
void of good arts, and estranged from the light of righteousness, by bad arts devises a passage for itself to 
a fame so lasting, as is celebrated even in posterity. And they that cannot be known for good, desire that 
men should speak of them even for ill, provided that their name spread far and wide. And this I think is 
here meant, “I shall not move from generation to generation without evil.” There is too another 
interpretation, if a mind vain and full of error supposes that it cannot come from the mortal generation to 
the generation of eternity, but by bad arts: which indeed was also reported of Simon, when he thought 
that he would gain heaven by wicked arts, and pass from the human generation to the generation divine 
by magic. Where then is the wonder, if that man of sin too, who is to fill up all the wickedness and 
ungodliness, which all false prophets have begun, and to do such “great signs; that, if it were possible, he 
should deceive the very elect,” shall say in his heart, “I shall not move from generation to generation 
without evil”? 


5. “Whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness and deceit” (ver. 7). For it is a great curse to seek 
heaven by such abominable arts, and to get together such earnings for acquiring the eternal seat. But of 
this cursing his mouth is full. For this desire shall not take effect, but within his mouth only will avail to 
destroy him, who dared promise himself such things with bitterness and deceit, that is, with anger and 
insidiousness, whereby he is to bring over the multitude to his side. “Under his tongue is toil and grief.” 
Nothing is more toilsome than unrighteousness and ungodliness: upon which toil follows grief; for that the 
toil is not only without fruit, but even unto destruction. Which toil and grief refer to that which he hath 
said in his heart, “I shall not be moved from generation to generation without evil.” And therefore, “under 
his tongue,” not on his tongue, because he will devise these things in silence, and to men will speak other 


things, that he may appear good and just, and a son of God. 


6. “He lieth in ambush with the rich” (ver. 8). What rich, but those whom he will load with this world’s 
gifts? And he is therefore said to lie in ambush with them, because he will display their false happiness to 
deceive men; who, when with a perverted will they desire to be such as they, and seek not the good things 
eternal, will fall into his snares. “That in the dark he may kill the innocent.” “In the dark,” I suppose, is 
said, where it is not easily understood what should be sought, or what avoided. Now to kill the innocent, is 
of an innocent to make one guilty. 


7. “His eyes look against the poor,” for he is chiefly to persecute the righteous, of whom it is said, 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven” (ver. 9). “He lieth in wait in a secret 
place, as a lion in his den.” By a lion in a den, he means one in whom both violence and deceit will work. 
For the first persecution of the Church was violent, when by proscriptions, by torments, by murders, the 
Christians were compelled to sacrifice: another persecution is crafty, which is now conducted by heretics 
of any kind and false brethren: there remains a third, which is to come by Antichrist, than which there is 
nothing more perilous; for it will be at once violent and crafty. Violence he will exert in empire, craft in 
miracles. To the violence, the word “lion” refers; to craft, the words “in his den.” And these are again 
repeated with a change of order. “He lieth in wait,” he says, “that he may catch the poor;” this hath 
reference to craft: but what follows, “To catch the poor whilst he draweth him,” is put to the score of 
violence. For “draweth” means, he bringeth him to himself by violence, by whatever tortures he can. 


8. Again, the two which follow are the same. “In his snare he will humble him,” is craft (ver. 10). “He shall 
decline and fall, whilst he shall have domination over the poor,” is violence. For a “snare” naturally points 
to “lying in wait:” but domination most openly conveys the idea of terror. And well does he say, “He will 
humble him in his snare.” For when he shall begin to do those signs, the more wonderful they shall appear 
to men, the more those Saints that shall be then will be despised, and, as it were, set at nought: he, whom 
they shall resist by righteousness and innocence, shall seem to overcome by the marvels that he does. But 
“he shall decline and fall, whilst he shall have domination over the poor;” that is, whilst he shall inflict 
whatsoever punishments he will upon the servants of God that resist him. 


9. But how shall he decline, and fall? “For he hath said in his heart, God hath forgotten; He turneth away 
His face, that He see not unto the end” (ver. 11). This is declining, and the most wretched fall, while the 
mind of a man prospers as it were in its iniquities, and thinks that it is spared; when it is being blinded, 
and kept for an extreme and timely vengeance: of which the Psalmist now speaks: “Arise, O Lord God, let 
Thine hand be exalted” (ver. 12): that is, let Thy power be made manifest. Now he had said above, “Arise, 
O Lord, let not man prevail, let the heathen be judged in Thy sight:” that is, in secret, where God alone 
seeth. This comes to pass when the ungodly have arrived at what seems great happiness to men: over 
whom is placed a lawgiver, such as they had deserved to have, of whom it is said, “Place a lawgiver over 
them, O Lord, let the heathen know that they are men.” But now after that hidden punishment and 
vengeance it is said, “Arise, O Lord God, let Thine hand be exalted;” not of course in secret, but now in 
glory most manifest. “That Thou forget not the poor unto the end;” that is, as the ungodly think, who say, 
“God hath forgotten, He turneth away His face, that He should not see unto the end.” Now they deny that 
God seeth unto the end, who say that He careth not for things human and earthly, for the earth is as it 
were the end of things; in that it is the last element, in which men labour in most orderly sort, but they 
cannot see the order of their labours, which specially belongs to the hidden things of the Son. The Church 
then labouring in such times, like a ship in great waves and tempests, awaketh the Lord as if He were 
sleeping, that He should command the winds, and calm should be restored. He says therefore, “Arise, O 
Lord God, let Thine hand be exalted, that Thou forget not the poor unto the end.” 


10. Accordingly understanding now the manifest judgment, and in exultation at it, they say, “Wherefore 
hath the ungodly angered God?” (ver. 13); that is, what hath it profited him to do so great evil? “For he 
said in his heart, He will not require it.” Then follows, “For Thou seest toil and considerest anger, to 
deliver them into Thine hands” (ver. 14). This sentence looks for distinct explanation, wherein if there 
shall be error it becomes obscure. For thus has the ungodly said in his heart, God will not require it, as 
though God regarded toil and anger, to deliver them into His hands; that is, as though He feared toil and 
anger, and for this reason would spare them, lest their punishment be too burdensome to Him, or lest He 
should be disturbed by the storm of anger: as men generally act, excusing themselves of vengeance, to 
avoid toil or anger. 


11. “The poor hath been left unto Thee.” For therefore is he poor, that is, hath despised all the temporal 
goods of this world, that Thou only mayest be his hope. “Thou wilt be a helper to the orphan,” that is, to 
him to whom his father this world, by whom he was born after the flesh, dies, and who can already say, 
“The world hath been crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” For of such orphans God becomes the 
Father. The Lord teaches us in truth that His disciples do become orphans, to whom He saith, “Call no 
man father on earth.” Of which He first Himself gave an example in saying, “Who is my mother, and who 
my brethren?” Whence some most mischievous heretics would assert that He had no mother; and they do 
not see that it follows from this, if they pay attention to these words, that neither had His disciples 
fathers. For as He said, “Who is my mother?” so He taught them, when He said, “Call no man your father 
on earth.” 


12. “Break the arm of the sinner and of the malicious” (ver. 15); of him, namely, of whom it was said 
above, “He shall have dominion over all his enemies.” He called his power then, his arm; to which Christ’s 
power is opposed, of which it is said, “Arise, O Lord God, let Thine hand be exalted. His fault shall be 
required, and he shall not be found because of it;” that is he shall be judged for his sins, and himself shall 
perish because of his sin. After this, what wonder if there follow, “The Lord shall reign for ever and world 
without end; ye heathen shall perish out of His earth”? (ver. 16). He uses heathen for sinners and ungodly. 


13. “The Lord hath heard the longing of the poor” (ver. 17): that longing wherewith they were burning, 
when in the straits and tribulations of this world they desired the day of the Lord. “Thine ear hath heard 
the preparation of their heart.” This is the preparation of the heart, of which it is sung in another Psalm, 
“My heart is prepared, O God, my heart is prepared:” of which the Apostle says, “But if we hope for what 
we see not, we do with patience wait for it.” Now, by the ear of God, we ought, according to a general rule 
of interpretation, to understand not a bodily member, but the power whereby He heareth; and so (not to 
repeat this often) by whatever members of His are mentioned, which in us are visible and bodily, must be 
understood powers of operation. For we must not suppose it anything bodily, in that the Lord God hears 
not the sound of the voice, but the preparation of the heart. 


14. “To judge for the orphan and the humble” (ver. 18): that is, not for him who is conformed to this world, 
nor for the proud. For it is one thing to judge the orphan, another to judge for the orphan. He judges the 
orphan even, who condemns him; but he judges for the orphan, who delivers sentence for him. “That man 
add not further to magnify himself upon earth.” For they are men, of whom it was said, “Place a lawgiver 
over them, O Lord: let the heathen know that they are men.” But he too, who in this same passage is 
understood to be placed over them, will be man, of whom it is now said, “That man add not further to 
magnify himself upon earth:” namely, when the Son of Man shall come to judge for the orphan, who hath 
put off from himself the old man, and thus, as it were, buried his father. 


15. After the hidden things then of the Son, of which, in this Psalm, many things have been said, will come 
the manifest things of the Son, of which a little has been now said at the end of the same Psalm. But the 
title is given from the former, which here occupy the larger portion. Indeed, the very day of the Lord’s 
advent may be rightly numbered among the hidden things of the Son, although the very presence of the 
Lord itself will be manifest. For of that day it is said, that no man knoweth it, neither angels, nor powers, 
nor the Son of man. What then so hidden, as that which is said to be hidden even to the Judge Himself, not 
as regards knowledge, but disclosure? But concerning the hidden things of the Son, even if any one would 
not wish to understand the Son of God, but of David himself, to whose name the whole Psalter is 
attributed, for the Psalms we know are called the Psalms of David, let him give ear to those words in 
which it is said to the Lord, “Have mercy on us, O Son of David:” and so even in this manner let him 
understand the same Lord Christ, concerning whose hidden things is the inscription of this Psalm. For so 
likewise is it said by the Angel: “God shall give unto Him the throne of His father David.” Nor to this 
understanding of it is the sentence opposed in which the same Lord asks of the Jews, “If Christ be the Son 
of David, how then doth he in spirit call Him Lord, saying, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on my 
right hand, until I put Thine enemies under Thy feet.” For it was said to the unskilled, who although they 
looked for Christ’s coming, yet expected Him as man, not as the Power and Wisdom of God. He teacheth 
then, in that place, the most true and pure faith, that He is both the Lord of king David, in that He is the 
Word in the beginning, God with God, by which all things were made; and Son, in that He was made to 
him of the seed of David according to the flesh. For He doth not say, Christ is not David’s Son, but if ye 
already hold that He is his Son, learn how He is his Lord: and do not hold in respect of Christ that He is 
the Son of Man, for so is He David’s Son; and leave out that He is the Son of God, for so is He David’s 
Lord. 


PSALM XI 
To the end, a psalm of David himself. 


1. This title does not require a fresh consideration: for the meaning of, “to the end,” has already been 
sufficiently handled. Let us then look to the text itself of the Psalm, which to me appears to be sung 
against the heretics, who, by rehearsing and exaggerating the sins of many in the Church, as if either all 
or the majority among themselves were righteous, strive to turn and snatch us away from the breasts of 
the one True Mother Church: affirming that Christ is with them, and warning us as if with piety and 
earnestness, that by passing over to them we may go over to Christ, whom they falsely declare they have. 
Now it is known that in prophecy Christ, among the many names in which notice of Him is conveyed in 
allegory, is also called a mountain. We must accordingly answer these people, and say, “I trust in the Lord: 
how say ye to my soul, Remove into the mountains as a sparrow?” (ver. 1). I keep to one mountain wherein 
I trust, how say ye that I should pass over to you, as if there were many Christs? Or if through pride you 
say that you are mountains, I had indeed need to be a sparrow winged with the powers and 
commandments of God: but these very things hinder my flying to these mountains, and placing my trust in 
proud men. I have a house where I may rest, in that I trust in the Lord. For even “the sparrow hath found 
her a house,” and, “The Lord hath become a refuge to the poor.” Let us say then with all confidence, lest 
while we seek Christ among heretics we lose Him, “In the Lord I trust: how say ye to my soul, Remove 
into the mountains as a sparrow?” 


2. “For, lo, sinners have bent the bow, they have prepared their arrows in the quiver, that they may in the 
obscure moon shoot at the upright in heart” (ver. 2). These be the terrors of those who threaten us as 
touching sinners, that we may pass over to them as the righteous. “Lo,” they say, “the sinners have bent 
the bow:” the Scriptures, I suppose, by carnal interpretation of which they emit envenomed sentences 
from them. “They have prepared their arrows in the quiver:” the same words, that is, which they will 
shoot out on the authority of Scripture, they have prepared in the secret place of the heart. “That they 
may in the obscure moon shoot at the upright in heart:” that when they see, from the Church’s light being 
obscured by the multitude of the unlearned and the carnal, that they cannot be convicted, they may 
corrupt good manners by evil communications. But against all these terrors we must say, “In the Lord I 
trust.” 


3. Now I remember that I promised to consider in this Psalm with what suitableness the moon signifies 
the Church. There are two probable opinions concerning the moon: but of these which is the true, I 
suppose it either impossible or very difficult for a man to decide. For when we ask whence the moon has 
her light, some say that it is her own, but that of her globe half is bright, and half dark: and when she 
revolves in her own orbit, that part wherein she is bright gradually turns towards the earth, so as that it 
may be seen by us; and that therefore at first her appearance is as if she were horned. . . . According to 
this opinion the moon in allegory signifies the Church, because in its spiritual part the Church is bright, 
but in its carnal part is dark: and sometimes the spiritual part is seen by good works, but sometimes it lies 
hid in the conscience, and is known to God alone, since in the body alone is it seen by men... . But 
according to the other opinion also the moon is understood to be the Church, because she has no light of 
her own, but is lighted by the only-begotten Son of God, who in many places of holy Scripture is 
allegorically called the Sun. Whom certain heretics being ignorant of, and not able to discern Him, 
endeavour to turn away the minds of the simple to this corporeal and visible sun, which is the common 
light of the flesh of men and flies, and some they do pervert, who as long as they cannot behold with the 
mind the inner light of truth, will not be content with the simple Catholic faith; which is the only safety to 
babes, and by which milk alone they can arrive in assured strength at the firm support of more solid food. 
Whichever then of these two opinions be the true, the moon in allegory is fitly understood as the Church. 
Or if in such difficulties as these, troublesome rather than edifying, there be either no satisfaction or no 
leisure to exercise the mind, or if the mind itself be not capable of it, it is sufficient to regard the moon 
with ordinary eyes, and not to seek out obscure causes, but with all men to perceive her increasings and 
fulnesses and wanings; and if she wanes to the end that she may be renewed, even to this rude multitude 
she sets forth the image of the Church, in which the resurrection of the dead is believed. 


4. Next we must enquire, what in this Psalm is meant by “the obscure moon,” in which sinners have 
prepared to shoot at the upright in heart? For not in one way only may the moon be said to be obscure: for 
when her monthly course is finished, and when her brightness is interrupted by a cloud, and when she is 
eclipsed at the full, the moon may be called obscure. It may then be understood first of the persecutors of 
the Martyrs, for that they wished in the obscure moon to shoot at the upright in heart; whether it be yet in 
the time of the Church’s youth, because she had not yet shone forth in greatness on the earth, and 
conquered the darkness of heathen superstitions; or by the tongues of blasphemers and such as defame 
the Christian name, when the earth was as it were beclouded, the moon, that is, the Church, could not be 
clearly seen; or when by the slaughter of the Martyrs themselves and so great effusion of blood, as by that 
eclipse and obscuration, wherein the moon seems to exhibit a bloody face, the weak were deterred from 
the Christian name; in which terror sinners shot out words crafty and sacrilegious to pervert even the 
upright in heart. And secondly, it can be understood of these sinners, whom the Church contains, because 
at that time, taking the opportunity of this moon’s obscurity, they committed many crimes, which are now 
tauntingly objected to us by the heretics, whereas their founders are said to have been guilty of them. But 
howsoever that be which was done in the obscure moon, now that the Catholic name is spread and 
celebrated throughout the whole world, what concern of mine is it to be disturbed by things unknown? 
For “in the Lord I trust;” nor do I listen to them that say to my soul, “Remove into the mountains as a 
sparrow. For, lo, sinners have bent the bow, that they may in the obscure moon shoot at the upright in 
heart.” Or if the moon seem even now obscure to them, because they would make it uncertain which is the 
Catholic Church, and they strive to convict her by the sins of those many carnal men whom she contains; 
what concern is this to him, who says in truth, “In the Lord I trust”? By which word every one shows that 
he is himself wheat, and endures the chaff with patience unto the time of winnowing. 


5. “In the Lord,” therefore, “I trust.” Let them fear who trust in man, and cannot deny that they are of 
man’s party, by whose grey hairs they swear; and when in conversation it is demanded of them, of what 
communion they are, unless they say that they are of his party, they cannot be recognised. . . . Or perhaps 
you will say that it is written, “Ye shall know them by their works”? I see indeed marvellous works the 
daily violences of the Circumcelliones, with the bishops and presbyters for their leaders, flying about in 
every direction, and calling their terrible clubs “Israels;” which men now living daily see and feel. But for 
the times of Macarius, respecting which they raise an invidious cry, most men have not seen them, and no 
one sees them now: and any Catholic who saw them could say, if he wished to be a servant of God, “In the 
Lord I trust.” ... 


6. Let the Catholic soul then say, “In the Lord I trust; how say ye to my soul, Remove into the mountains 
as a sparrow? For, lo, the sinners have bent the bow, they have prepared their arrows in the quiver, that 


they may in the obscure moon shoot at the upright in heart:” and from them let her turn her speech to the 
Lord and say, “For they have destroyed what Thou hast perfected” (ver. 3). And this let her say not against 
these only, but against all heretics. For they have all, as far as in them lies, destroyed the praise which 
God hath perfected out of the mouth of babes and sucklings, when they disturb the little ones with vain 
and scrupulous questions, and suffer them not to be nourished with the milk of faith. As if then it were 
said to this soul, why do they say to you, “Remove into the mountains as a sparrow;” why do they frighten 
you with sinners, who “have bent the bow, to shoot in the obscure moon at the upright in heart”? She 
answers, Therefore it is they frighten me, “because they have destroyed what Thou hast perfected.” 
Where but in their conventicles, where they nourish not with milk, but kill with poison the babes and 
ignorant of the interior light. “But what hath the Just done?” If Macarius, if Caecilianus, offend you, what 
hath Christ done to you, who said, “My peace I give unto you, My peace I leave with you;” which ye with 
your abominable dissensions have violated? What hath Christ done to you? who with such exceeding 
patience endured His betrayer, as to give to him, as to the other Apostles, the first Eucharist consecrated 
with His own hands, and blessed with His own mouth. What hath Christ done to you? who sent this same 
betrayer, whom He called a devil, who before betraying the Lord could not show good faith even to the 
Lord’s purse, with the other disciples to preach the kingdom of heaven; that He might show that the gifts 
of God come to those that with faith receive them, though he, through whom they receive them, be such 
as Judas was. 


7. “The Lord is in His holy temple” (ver. 4), yea in such wise as the Apostle saith, “For the temple of God is 
holy, which” temple “ye are.” “Now if any man shall violate the temple of God, him shall God destroy.” He 
violateth the temple of God, who violateth unity: for he “holdeth not the head, from which the whole body 
fitly joined together and compacted by that which every joint supplieth according to the working after the 
measure of every part maketh increase of the body to the edifying of itself in love.” The Lord is in this His 
holy temple; which consisteth of His many members, fulfilling each his own separate duties, by love built 
up into one building. Which temple he violateth, who for the sake of his own pre-eminence separateth 
himself from the Catholic society. “The Lord is in His holy temple; the Lord, His seat is in heaven.” If you 
take heaven to be the just man, as you take the earth to be the sinner, to whom it was said, “Earth thou 
art, and unto earth shalt thou go;” the words, “The Lord is in His holy temple” you will understand to be 
repeated, whilst it is said, “The Lord, His seat is in heaven.” 


8. “His eyes look upon the poor.” His to Whom the poor man hath been left, and Who hath been made a 
refuge to the poor. And therefore all the seditions and tumults within these nets, until they be drawn to 
shore, concerning which heretics upbraid us to their own ruin and our correction, are caused by those 
men, who will not be Christ’s poor. But do they turn away God’s eyes from such as would be so? “For His 
eyes look upon the poor.” Is it to be feared lest, in the crowd of the rich, He may not be able to see the few 
poor, whom He brings up in safe keeping in the bosom of the Catholic Church? “His eyelids question the 
sons of men.” Here by that rule I would wish to take “the sons of men” of those that from old men have 
been regenerated by faith. For these, by certain obscure passages of Scripture, as it were the closed eyes 
of God, are exercised that they may seek: and again, by certain clear passages, as it were the open eyes of 
God, are enlightened that they may rejoice. And this frequent closing and opening in the holy Books are as 
it were the eyelids of God; which question, that is, which try the “sons of men;” who are neither wearied 
with the obscurity of the matter, but exercised; nor puffed up by knowledge, but confirmed. 


9. “The Lord questioneth the righteous and ungodly” (ver. 5). Why then do we fear lest the ungodly should 
be any hurt to us, if so be they do with insincere heart share the sacraments with us, seeing that He 
“questioneth the righteous and the ungodly.” “But whoso loveth iniquity, hateth his own soul:” that is, not 
him who believeth God, and putteth not his hope in man, but only his own soul doth the lover of iniquity 
hurt. 


10. “He shall rain snares upon the sinners” (ver. 6). If by clouds are understood prophets generally, 
whether good or bad, who are also called false prophets: false prophets are so ordered by the Lord God, 
that by them He may rain snares upon sinners. For no one, but the sinner, falls into a following of them, 
whether by way of preparation for the last punishment, if he shall choose to persevere in sin; or to 
dissuade from pride, if in time he shall come to seek God with a more sincere intent. But if by clouds are 
understood good and true prophets only; by these too it is clear that God raineth snares upon sinners, 
although by them He watereth also the godly unto fruitfulness. “To some,” saith the Apostle, “we are the 
savour of life unto life; to some the savour of death unto death.” For not prophets only, but all who with 
the word of God water souls, may be called clouds. Who when they are understood amiss, God raineth 
snares upon sinners; but when they are understood aright, He maketh the hearts of the godly and 
believing fruitful. As, for instance, the passage, “and they two shall be in one flesh,” if one interpret it 
with an eye to lust, He raineth a snare upon the sinner. But if you understand it, as he who says, “But I 
speak concerning Christ and the Church,” He raineth a shower on the fertile soil. Now both are effected 
by the same cloud, that is, holy Scripture. Again the Lord says, “Not that which goeth into your mouth 
defileth you, but that which cometh out.” The sinner hears this, and makes ready his palate for gluttony: 
the righteous hears it, and is guarded against the superstitious distinction in meats. Here then also out of 
the same cloud of Scripture, according to the several desert of each, upon the sinner the rain of snares, 
upon the righteous the rain of fruitfulness, is poured. 


11. “Fire and brimstone and the blast of the tempest is the portion of their cup.” This is their punishment 
and end, by whom the name of God is blasphemed; that first they should be wasted by the fire of their 
own lusts, then by the ill savour of their evil deeds cast off from the company of the blessed, at last 
carried away and overwhelmed suffer penalties unspeakable. For this is the portion of their cup: as of the 
righteous, “Thy cup inebriating how excellent is it! for they shall be inebriated with the richness of Thine 
house.” Now I suppose a cup is mentioned for this reason, that we should not suppose that anything is 
done by God’s providence, even in the very punishments of sinners, beyond moderation and measure. And 
therefore as if he were giving a reason why this should be, he added, “For the Lord is righteous, and hath 
loved righteousnesses” (ver. 7). The plural not without meaning, but only because he speaks of men, is as 
that righteousnesses be understood to be used for righteous men. For in many righteous men there seem, 
so to say, to be righteousnesses, whereas there is one only righteousness of God whereof they all 
participate. Like as when one face looks upon many mirrors, what in it is one only, is by those many 
mirrors reflected manifoldly. Wherefore he recurs to the singular, saying, “His face hath seen equity.” 
Perhaps, “His face hath seen equity,” is as if it were said, Equity hath been seen in His face, that is, in 
knowledge of Him. For God’s face is the power by which He is made known to them that are worthy. Or at 
least, “His face hath seen equity,” because He doth not allow Himself to be known by the evil, but by the 
good; and this is equity. 


12. But if any one would understand the moon of the synagogue, let him refer the Psalm to the Lord’s 
passion, and of the Jews say, “For they have destroyed what Thou hast perfected;” and of the Lord 
Himself, “But what hath the Just done?” whom they accused as the destroyer of the Law: whose precepts, 
by their corrupt living, and by despising them, and by setting up their own, they had destroyed, so that 
the Lord Himself may speak as Man, as He is wont, saying, “In the Lord I trust; how say ye to my soul, 
Remove into the mountains as a sparrow?” by reason, that is, of the fear of those who desire to apprehend 
and crucify Him. Since the interpretation is not unreasonable of sinners wishing to “shoot at the upright 
in heart,” that is, those who believed in Christ, “in the obscure moon,” that is, the Synagogue filled with 
sinners. To this too the words, “The Lord is in His holy temple; the Lord, His seat is in heaven,” are 
suitable; that is, the Word in Man, or the very Son of Man who is in heaven. “His eyes look upon the poor;” 
either on to Him whom He assumed as God, or for whom He suffered as Man. “His eyelids question the 
sons of men.” The closing and opening of the eyes, which is probably meant by the word eyelids, we may 
take to be His death and resurrection, whereby He tried the sons of men His disciples, terrified at His 
passion, and gladdened by the resurrection. “The Lord questioneth the righteous and ungodly,” even now 
from out of Heaven governing the Church. “But whoso loveth iniquity, hateth his own soul.” Why it is so, 
what follows teaches us. For “He shall rain snares upon the sinners:” which is to be taken according to the 
exposition above given, and so on with all the rest to the end of the Psalm. 


PSALM XII 


To the end, for the eighth, a psalm of David. 


1. It has been said on the sixth Psalm, that “the eighth” may be taken as the day of judgment. “For the 
eighth” may also be taken “for the eternal age;” for that after the time present, which is a cycle of seven 
days, it shall be given to the Saints. 


2. “Save me, O Lord, for the holy hath failed;” that is, is not found: as we speak when we Say, Corn fails, 
or, Money fails. “For the truths have been minished from among the sons of men” (ver. 1). The truth is 
one, whereby holy souls are enlightened: but forasmuch as there are many souls, there may be said in 
them to be many truths: as in mirrors there are seen many reflections from one face. 


3. “He hath talked vanity each man to his neighbour” (ver. 2). By neighbour we must understand every 
man: for that there is no one with whom we should work evil; “and the love of our neighbour worketh no 
evil.” “Deceitful lips, with a heart and a heart they have spoken evil things.” The repetition, “with a heart 
and a heart,” signifies a double heart. 


4. “May the Lord destroy all deceitful lips” (ver. 3). He says “all,” that no one may suppose himself 
excepted: as the Apostle says, “Upon every soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and of the Greek.” 
“The tongue speaking great things:” the proud tongue. 


5. “Who have said, We will magnify our tongue, our lips are our own, who is Lord over us?” (ver. 4). Proud 
hypocrites are meant, putting confidence in their speech to deceive men, and not submitting themselves 
to God. 


6. “Because of the wretchedness of the needy and the sighing of the poor, now I will arise, saith the Lord” 
(ver. 5). For so the Lord Himself in the Gospel pitied His people, because they had no ruler, when they 
could well obey. Whence too it is said in the Gospel, “The harvest is plenteous, but the labourers are few.” 
But this must be taken as spoken in the person of God the Father, who, because of the needy and the poor, 
that is, who in need and poverty were lacking spiritual good things, vouchsafed to send His own Son. 
From thence begins His sermon on the mount to Matthew, where He says, “Blessed are the poor in spirit: 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” “I will place in salvation.” He does not say what He would place: but, 


‘in salvation,” must be understood as, in Christ; according to that, “For mine eyes have seen Thy 
salvation.” And hence He is understood to have placed in Him what appertains to the taking away the 
wretchedness of the needy, and the comforting the sighing of the poor. “I will deal confidently in Him:” 
according to that in the Gospel, “For He taught them as one having authority, and not as their scribes.” 


7. “The words of the Lord” are “pure words” (ver. 6). This is in the person of the Prophet himself, “The 
words of the Lord” are “pure words.” He says “pure,” without the alloy of pretence. For many preach the 
truth impurely; for they sell it for the bribe of the advantages of this life. Of such the Apostle says, that 
they declared Christ not purely. “Silver tried by the fire for the earth.” These words of the Lord by means 
of tribulations approved to sinners. “Purified seven times:” by the fear of God, by godliness, by knowledge, 
by might, by counsel, by understanding, by wisdom. For seven steps also of beatitude there are, which the 
Lord goes over, according to Matthew, in the same sermon which He spake on the Mount, “Blessed” are 
“the poor in spirit, blessed the meek, blessed they that mourn, blessed they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, blessed the merciful, blessed the pure in heart, blessed the peacemakers.” Of which 
seven sentences, it may be observed how all that long sermon was spoken. For the eighth where it is said, 
“Blessed” are “they which suffer persecution for righteousness’ sake,” denotes the fire itself, whereby the 
silver is proved seven times. And at the termination of this sermon it is said, “For He taught them as one 
having authority, and not as their scribes.” Which refers to that which is said in this Psalm, “I deal 
confidently in Him.” 


8. “Thou, O Lord, shalt preserve us, and keep us from this generation to eternity” (ver. 7): here as needy 
and poor, there as wealthy and rich. 


9. “The ungodly walk in a circle round about” (ver. 8): that is, in the desire of things temporal, which 
revolves as a wheel in a repeated circle of seven days; and therefore they do not arrive at the eighth, that 
is, at eternity, for which this Psalm is entitled. So too it is said by Solomon, “For the wise king is the 
winnower of the ungodly, and he bringeth on them the wheel of the wicked.—After Thine height Thou hast 
multiplied the sons of men.” For there is in temporal things too a multiplication, which turns away from 
the unity of God. Hence “the corruptible body weigheth down the soul, and the earthy tabernacle presseth 
down the mind that museth upon many things.” But the righteous are multiplied “after the height of God,” 
when “they shall go from strength to strength.” 


PSALM XII 


Unto the end, a psalm of David. 


1. “For Christ is the end of the law to every one that believeth.” “How long, O Lord, wilt Thou forget me 
unto the end?” (ver. 1) that is, put me off as to spiritually understanding Christ, who is the Wisdom of God, 
and the true end of all the aim of the soul. “How long dost Thou turn away Thy face from me?” As God 
doth not forget, so neither doth He turn His face away: but Scripture speaks after our manner. Now God is 
said to turn away His face, when He doth not give to the soul, which as yet hath not the pure eye of the 
mind, the knowledge of Himself. 


2. “How long shall I place counsel in my soul?” (ver. 2). There is no need of counsel but in adversity. 
Therefore “How long shall I place counsel in my soul?” is as if it were said, How long shall I be in 
adversity? Or at least it is an answer, so that the meaning is this, So long, O Lord, wilt Thou forget me to 
the end, and so long turn away Thy face from me, until I shall place counsel in mine own soul: so that 
except a man place counsel in his own soul to work mercy perfectly, God will not direct him to the end, 
nor give him that full knowledge of Himself, which is “face to face.” “Sorrow in my heart through the 
day?” How long shall I have, is understood. And “through the day” signifies continuance, so that day is 
taken for time: from which as each one longs to be free, he has sorrow in his heart, making entreaty to 
rise to things eternal, and not endure man’s day. 


3. “How long shall mine enemy be exalted over me?” either the devil, or carnal habit. 


4, “Look on me, and hear me, O Lord my God” (ver. 3). “Look on me,” refers to what was said, “How long” 
dost “Thou turn away Thy face from me.” “Hear,” refers to what was said, “How long wilt Thou forget me 
to the end? Lighten mine eyes, that I sleep not in death.” The eyes of the heart must be understood, that 
they be not closed by the pleasurable eclipse of sin. 


5. “Lest at any time mine enemy Say, I have prevailed against him” (ver. 4). The devil’s mockery is to be 
feared. “They that trouble me will exult, if I be moved;” the devil and his angels; who exulted not over that 
righteous man, Job, when they troubled him; because he was not moved, that is, did not draw back from 
the stedfastness of his faith. 


6. “But I have hoped in Thy mercy” (ver. 5). Because this very thing, that a man be not moved, and that he 
abide fixed in the Lord, he should not attribute to self: lest when he glories that he hath not been moved, 
he be moved by this very pride. “My heart shall exult in Thy salvation;” in Christ, in the Wisdom of God. “I 
will sing to the Lord who hath given me good things;” spiritual good things, not belonging to man’s day. 
“And I will chant to the name of the Lord most high” (ver. 6); that is, I give thanks with joy, and in most 


due order employ my body, which is the song of the spiritual soul. But if any distinction is to be marked 
here, “I will sing” with the heart, “I will chant” with my works; “to the Lord,” that which He alone seeth, 
but “to the name of the Lord,” that which is known among men, which is serviceable not for Him, but for 
us. 


PSALM XIV 


To the end, a psalm of David himself. 


1. What “to the end” means, must not be too often repeated. “For Christ is the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth;” as the Apostle saith. We believe on Him, when we begin to 
enter on the good road: we shall see Him, when we shall get to the end. And therefore is He the end. 


2. “The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God” (ver. 1). For not even have certain sacrilegious and 
abominable philosophers, who entertain perverse and false notions of God, dared to say, “There is no 
God.” Therefore it is, hath said “in his heart;” for that no one dares to say it, even if he has dared to think 
it. “They are corrupt, and become abominable in their affections:” that is, whilst they love this world and 
love not God; these are the affections which corrupt the soul, and so blind it, that the fool can even say, 
“in his heart, There is no God. For as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them 
over to a reprobate mind.” “There is none that doeth goodness, no not up to one.” “Up to one,” can be 
understood either with that one, so that no man be understood: or besides one, that the Lord Christ may 
be excepted. As we say, This field is up to the sea; we do not of course reckon the sea together with the 
field. And this is the better interpretation, so that none be understood to have done goodness up to Christ; 
for that no man can do goodness, except He shall have shown it. And that is true; for until a man know the 
one God, he cannot do goodness. 


3. “The Lord from heaven looked out upon the sons of men, to see if there be one understanding, or 
seeking after God” (ver. 2). It may be interpreted, upon the Jews; as he may have given them the more 
honourable name of the sons of men, by reason of their worship of the One God, in comparison with the 
Gentiles; of whom I suppose it was said above, “The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God,” etc. Now 
the Lord looks out, that He may see, by His holy souls: which is the meaning of, “from heaven.” For by 
Himself nothing is hid from Him. 


4. “All have gone out of the way, they have together become useless:” that is, the Jews have become as the 
Gentiles, who were spoken of above. “There is none that doeth good, no not up to one” (ver. 3), must be 
interpreted as above. “Their throat is an open sepulchre.” Either the voracity of the ever open palate is 
signified: or allegorically those who slay, and as it were devour those they have slain, into whom they instil 
the disorder of their own conversation. Like to which with the contrary meaning is that which was said to 
Peter, “Kill and eat;” that he should convert the Gentiles to his own faith and good conversation. “With 
their tongues they have dealt craftily.” Flattery is the companion of the greedy and of all bad men. “The 
poison of asps is under their lips.” By “poison,” he means deceit; and “of asps,” because they will not hear 
the precepts of the law, as asps “will not hear the voice of the charmer;” which is said more clearly in 
another Psalm. “Whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness:” this is, “the poison of asps.” “Their feet 
are swift to shed blood.” He here shows forth the habit of ill doing. “Destruction and unhappiness” are “in 
their ways.” For all the ways of evil men are full of toil and misery. Hence the Lord cries out, “Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you. Take My yoke upon you, and learn of 
Me, for I am meek and lowly in heart. For My yoke is easy and My burden light.” “And the way of peace 
have they not known:” that way, namely, which the Lord, as I said, mentions, in the easy yoke and light 
burden. “There is no fear of God before their eyes.” These do not say, “There is no God;” but yet they do 
not fear God. 


5. “Shall not all, who work iniquity, know?” (ver. 4). He threatens the judgment. “Who devour My people 
as the food of bread:” that is, daily. For the food of bread is daily food. Now they devour the people, who 
serve their own ends out of them, not referring their ministry to the glory of God, and the salvation of 
those over whom they are. 


6. “They have not called upon the Lord.” For he doth not really call upon Him, who longs for such things 
as are displeasing to Him. “There they trembled for fear, where no fear was” (ver. 5): that is, for the loss 
of things temporal. For they said, “If we let Him thus alone, all men will believe on Him; and the Romans 
will come, and take away both our place and nation.” They feared to lose an earthly kingdom, where no 
fear was; and they lost the kingdom of heaven, which they ought to have feared. And this must be 
understood of all temporal goods, the loss of which when men fear, they come not to things eternal. 


7. “For God is in the just generation.” It refers to what went before, so that the sense is, “shall not all they 
that work iniquity know that the Lord is in the just generation;” that is, He is not in them who love the 
world. For it is unjust to leave the Maker of the worlds, and “serve the creature more than the Creator.” 
Ye have shamed the counsel of the poor, for the Lord is his hope” (ver. 6): that is, ye have despised the 
humble coming of the Son of God, because ye saw not in Him the pomp of the world: that they, whom he 
was Calling, should put their hope in God alone, not in the things that pass away. 


8. “Who will give salvation to Israel out of Sion?” (ver. 7). Who but He whose humiliation ye have 
despised? is understood. For He will come in glory to the judgment of the quick and the dead, and the 
kingdom of the just: that, forasmuch as in that humble coming “blindness hath happened in part unto 
Israel, that the fulness of the Gentiles might enter in,” in that other should happen what follows, “and so 
all Israel should be saved.” For the Apostle too takes that testimony of Isaiah, where it is said, “There shall 
come out of Sion He who shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob:” for the Jews, as it is here, “Who shall 
give salvation to Israel out of Sion?” “When the Lord shall turn away the captivity of His people, Jacob 
shall rejoice, and Israel shall be glad.” It is a repetition, as is usual: for I suppose, “Israel shall be glad,” is 
the same as, “Jacob shall rejoice.” 


PSALM XV 


A psalm of David himself. 


1. Touching this title there is no question. “O Lord who shall sojourn in Thy tabernacle?” (ver. 1). Although 
tabernacle be sometimes used even for an everlasting habitation: yet when tabernacle is taken in its 
proper meaning, it is a thing of war. Hence soldiers are called tent-fellows, as having their tents together. 
This sense is assisted by the words, “Who shall sojourn?” For we war with the devil for a time, and then 
we need a tabernacle wherein we may refresh ourselves. Which specially points out the faith of the 
temporal Dispensation, which was wrought for us in time through the Incarnation of the Lord. “And who 
shall rest in Thy holy mountain?” Here perhaps he signifies at once the eternal habitation itself, that we 
should understand by “mountain” the supereminence of the love of Christ in life eternal. 


2. “He who walketh without stain, and worketh righteousness” (ver. 2). Here he has laid down the 
proposition; in what follows he sets it forth in detail. 


3. “Who speaketh the truth in his heart.” For some have truth on their lips, and not in their heart. As if 
one should deceitfully point out a road, knowing that there were robbers there, and should say, If you go 
this way, you will be safe from robbers; and it should turn out that in fact there were no robbers found 
there: he has spoken the truth, but not in his heart. For he supposed it to be otherwise, and spoke the 
truth in ignorance. Therefore it is not enough to speak the truth, unless it be so also in heart. “Who hath 
practised no deceit in his tongue” (ver. 3). Deceit is practised with the tongue, when one thing is 
professed with the mouth, another concealed in the breast. “Nor done evil to his neighbour.” It is well 
known that by “neighbour,” every man should be understood. “And hath not entertained slander against 
his neighbour,” that is, hath not readily or rashly given credence to an accuser. 


4. “The malicious one hath been brought to nought in his sight” (ver. 4). This is perfection, that the 
malicious one have no force against a man; and that this be “in his sight;” that is, that he know most 
surely that the malicious is not, save when the mind turns itself away from the eternal and immutable 
form of her own Creator to the form of the creature, which was made out of nothing. “But those that fear 
the Lord, He glorifieth:” the Lord Himself, that is. Now “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
As then the things above belong to the perfect, so what he is now going to say belongs to beginners. 


5. “Who sweareth unto his neighbour, and deceiveth him not.” “Who hath not given his money upon usury, 
and hath not taken rewards against the innocent” (ver. 5). These are no great things: but he who is not 
able to do even this, much less able is he to speak the truth in his heart, and to practise no deceit in his 
tongue, but as the truth is in the heart, so to profess and have it in his mouth, “yea, yea; nay, nay;” and to 
do no evil to his neighbour, that is, to any man; and to entertain no slander against his neighbour: all 
which are the virtues of the perfect, in whose sight the malicious one hath been brought to nought. Yet he 
concludes even these lesser things thus, “Whoso doeth these things shall not be moved for ever:” that is, 
he shall attain unto those greater things, wherein is great and unshaken stability. For even the very tenses 
are, perhaps not without cause, so varied, as that in the conclusion above the past tense should be used, 
but in this the future. For there it was said, “The malicious one hath been brought to nought in his sight:” 
but here, “shall not be moved for ever.” 


PSALM XVI 
The inscription of the title, of David himself. 


1. Our King in this Psalm speaks in the character of the human nature He assumed, of whom the royal 
title at the time of His passion was eminently set forth. 


2. Now He saith as follows; “Preserve me, O Lord, for in Thee have I hoped” (ver. 1): “I have said to the 
Lord, Thou art my God, for Thou requirest not my goods” (ver. 2): for with my goods Thou dost not look to 
be made blessed. 


3. “To the saints who are on His earth” (ver. 3): to the saints who have placed their hope in the land of the 
living, the citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem, whose spiritual conversation is, by the anchor of hope, fixed 
in that country, which is rightly called God’s earth; although as yet in this earth too they be conversant in 


the flesh. “He hath wonderfully fulfilled all My wishes in them.” To those saints then He hath wonderfully 
fulfilled all My wishes in their advancement, whereby they have perceived, how both the humanity of My 
divinity hath profited them that I might die, and the divinity of the humanity that I might rise again. 


4. “Their infirmities have been multiplied” (ver. 4): their infirmities have been multiplied not for their 
destruction, but that they might long for the Physician. “Afterwards they made haste.” Accordingly after 
infirmities multiplied they made haste, that they might be healed. “I will not gather together their 
assemblies by blood.” For their assemblies shall not be carnal, nor will I gather them together as one 
propitiated by the blood of cattle. “Nor will I be mindful of their names within My lips.” But by a spiritual 
change what they have been shall be forgotten; nor by Me shall they be any more called either sinners, or 
enemies, or men; but righteous, and My brethren, and sons of God through My peace. 


5. “The Lord is the portion of Mine inheritance, and of My cup” (ver. 5). For together with Me they shall 
possess the inheritance, the Lord Himself. Let others choose for themselves portions, earthly and 
temporal, to enjoy: the portion of the Saints is the Lord eternal. Let others drink of deadly pleasures, the 
portion of My cup is the Lord. In that I say, “Mine,” I include the Church: for where the Head is, there is 
the body also. For into the inheritance will I gather together their assemblies, and by the inebriation of 
the cup I will forget their old names. “Thou art He who will restore to Me My inheritance:” that to these 
too, whom I free, may be known “the glory wherein I was with Thee before the world was made.” For 
Thou wilt not restore to Me that which I never lost, but Thou wilt restore to these, who have lost it, the 
knowledge of that glory: in whom because I am, Thou wilt restore to Me. 


6. “The lines have fallen to me in glorious places” (ver. 6). The boundaries of my possession have fallen in 
Thy glory as it were by lot, like as God is the possession of the Priests and Levites. “For Mine inheritance 
is glorious to Me.” “For Mine inheritance is glorious,” not to all, but to them that see; in whom because I 
am, “it is to Me.” 


7. “T will bless the Lord, who hath given Me understanding” (ver. 7): whereby this inheritance may be seen 
and possessed. “Yea moreover too even unto night my reins have chastened Me.” Yea besides 
understanding, even unto death, My inferior part, the assumption of flesh, hath instructed Me, that I 
might experience the darkness of mortality, which that understanding hath not. 


8. “I foresaw the Lord in My sight always” (ver. 8). But coming into things that pass away, I removed not 
Mine eye from Him who abideth ever, foreseeing this, that to Him I should return after passing through 
the things temporal. “For He is on My right hand, that I should not be moved.” For He favoureth Me, that 
I should abide fixedly in Him. 


9. “Wherefore My heart was glad, and My tongue exulted” (ver. 9). Wherefore both in My thoughts is 
gladness, and in my words exultation. “Moreover too My flesh shall rest in hope.” Moreover too My flesh 
shall not fail unto destruction, but shall sleep in hope of the resurrection. 


10. “For Thou wilt not leave My soul in hell” (ver. 10). For Thou wilt neither give My soul for a possession 
to those parts below. “Neither wilt Thou grant Thine Holy One to see corruption.” Neither wilt Thou suffer 
that sanctified body, whereby others are to be also sanctified, to see corruption. “Thou hast made known 
to Me the paths of life” (ver. 11). Thou hast made known through Me the paths of humiliation, that men 
might return to life, from whence they fell through pride; in whom because I am, “Thou hast made known 
to Me.” “Thou wilt fill Me with joy with Thy countenance.” Thou wilt fill them with joy, that they should 
seek nothing further, when they shall see Thee “face to face;” in whom because I am, “Thou wilt fill Me.” 
“Pleasure is at Thy right hand even to the end.” Pleasure is in Thy favour and mercy in this life’s journey, 
leading on even to the end of the glory of Thy countenance. 


PSALM XVII 
A prayer of David himself. 


1. This prayer must be assigned to the Person of the Lord, with the addition of the Church, which is His 
body. 


2. “Hear My righteousness, O God, consider My supplication” (ver. 1). “Hearken unto My prayer, not in 
deceitful lips:” not going forth to Thee in deceitful lips. “Let My judgment from Thy countenance go forth” 
(ver. 2). From the enlightening of the knowledge of Thee, let Me judge truth. Or at least, let My judgment 
go forth, not in deceitful lips, from Thy countenance, that is, that I may not in judging utter aught else 
than I understand in Thee. “Let Mine eyes see equity:” the eyes, of course, of the heart. 


3. “Thou hast proved and visited Mine heart in the night-season” (ver. 3). For this Mine heart hath been 
proved by the visitation of tribulation. “Thou hast examined Me by fire, and iniquity hath not been found 
in Me.” Now not night only, in that it is wont to disturb, but fire also, in that it burns, is this tribulation to 
be called; whereby when I was examined I was found righteous. 


4. “That My mouth may not speak the works of men” (ver. 4). That nothing may proceed out of My mouth, 


but what relates to Thy glory and praise; not to the works of men, which they do beside Thy will. “Because 
of the words of Thy lips.” Because of the words of Thy peace, or of Thy prophets. “I have kept hard ways.” 
I have kept the toilsome ways of human mortality and suffering. 


5. “To perfect My steps in Thy paths” (ver. 5). That the love of the Church might be perfected in the strait 
ways, whereby she arrives at Thy rest. “That My footsteps be not moved.” That the signs of My way, 
which, like footsteps, have been imprinted on the Sacraments and Apostolical writings, be not moved, that 
they may mark them who would follow Me. Or at least, that I may still abide fixedly in eternity, after that I 
have accomplished the hard ways, and have finished My steps in the straits of Thy paths. 


6. “I have cried out, for Thou hast heard Me, O God” (ver. 6). With a free and strong effort have I directed 
My prayers unto Thee: for that I might have this power, Thou hast heard Me when praying more weakly. 
“Incline Thine ear to Me, and hear My words.” Let not Thy hearing forsake My humiliation. 


7. “Make Thy mercies marvellous” (ver. 7). Let not Thy mercies be disesteemed, lest they be loved too 
little. 


8. “Who savest them that hope in Thee from such as resist Thy right hand:” from such as resist the favour, 
whereby Thou favourest Me. “Keep Me, O Lord, as the apple of Thine eye” (ver. 8): which seems very little 
and minute: yet by it is the sight of the eye directed, whereby the light is distinguished from the darkness; 
as by Christ’s humanity, the divinity of the Judgment distinguishing between the righteous and sinners. 
“In the covering of Thy wings protect Me.” In the defence of Thy love and mercy protect Me. “From the 
face of the ungodly who have troubled Me” (ver. 9). 


9. “Mine enemies have compassed about My soul;” “they have shut up their own fat” (ver. 10). They have 
been covered with their own gross joy, after that their desire hath been satiated with wickedness. “Their 
mouth hath spoken pride.” And therefore their mouth spoke pride, in saying, “Hail, King of the Jews,” and 
other like words. 


10. “Casting Me forth they have now compassed Me about” (ver. 11). Casting Me forth outside the city, 
they have now compassed Me about on the Cross. “Their eyes they have determined to turn down on the 
earth.” The bent of their heart they have determined to turn down on these earthly things: deeming Him, 
who was slain, to endure a mighty evil, and themselves, that slew Him, none. 


11. “As a lion ready for prey, have they taken Me” (ver. 12). They have taken Me, like that adversary who 
“walketh about, seeking whom he may devour.” “And as a lion’s whelp dwelling in secret places.” And as 
his whelp, the people to whom it was said, “Ye are of your father the devil:” meditating on the snares, 
whereby they might circumvent and destroy the just One. 


12. “Arise, O Lord, prevent them, and cast them down” (ver. 13). Arise, O Lord, Thou whom they suppose 
to be asleep, and regardless of men’s iniquities; be they blinded before by their own malice, that 
vengeance may prevent their deed; and so cast them down. 


13. “Deliver My soul from the ungodly.” Deliver My soul, by restoring Me after the death, which the 
ungodly have inflicted on Me. “Thy weapon: from the enemies of Thine hand” (ver. 14). For My soul is Thy 
weapon, which Thy hand, that is, Thy eternal Power, hath taken to subdue thereby the kingdoms of 
iniquity, and divide the righteous from the ungodly. This weapon then “deliver from the enemies of Thine 
hand,” that is, of Thy Power, that is, from Mine enemies. “Destroy them, O Lord, from off the earth, 
scatter them in their life.” O Lord, destroy them from off the earth, which they inhabit, scatter them 
throughout the world in this life, which only they think their life, who despair of life eternal. “And by Thy 
hidden things their belly hath been filled.” Now not only this visible punishment shall overtake them, but 
also their memory hath been filled with sins, which as darkness are hidden from the light of Thy truth, 
that they should forget God. “They have been filled with swine’s flesh.” They have been filled with 
uncleanness, treading under foot the pearls of God’s words. “And they have left the rest to their babes:” 
crying out, “This sin be upon us and upon our children.” 


14. “But I shall appear in Thy righteousness in Thy sight” (ver. 15). But I, Who have not appeared to them 
that, with their filthy and darkened heart, cannot see the light of wisdom, “I shall appear in Thy 
righteousness in Thy sight.” 


“T shall be satiated, when Thy glory shall be manifested.” And when they have been satiated with their 
uncleanness, that they could not know Me, I shall be satiated, when Thy glory shall be manifested, in them 
that know Me. In that verse indeed where it is said, “filled with swine’s flesh,” some copies have, “filled 
with children:” for from the ambiguity of the Greek a double interpretation has resulted. Now by 
“children” we understand works; and as by good children, good works, so by evil, evil. 


PSALM XVIII 


To the end, for the servant of the Lord, David himself. 


1. That is, for the strong of hand, Christ in His Manhood. “The words of this song which he spoke to the 
Lord on the day when the Lord delivered him out of the hands of his enemies, and of the hand of Saul; and 
he said, On the day when the Lord delivered him out of the hands of his enemies and of the hand of Saul:” 
namely, the king of the Jews, whom they had demanded for themselves. For as “David” is said to be by 
interpretation, strong of hand; so “Saul” is said to be demanding. Now it is well known, how that People 
demanded for themselves a king, and received him for their king, not according to the will of God, but 
according to their own will. 


2. Christ, then, and the Church, that is, whole Christ, the Head and the Body, saith here, “I will love Thee, 
O Lord, My strength” (ver. 1). I will love Thee, O Lord, by whom I am strong. 


3. “O Lord, My stay, and My refuge, and My deliverer” (ver. 2). O Lord, who hast stayed Me, because I 
sought refuge with Thee: and I sought refuge, because Thou hast delivered Me. “My God is My helper; 
and I will hope in Him.” My God, who hast first afforded me the help of Thy call, that I might be able to 
hope in Thee. “My defender, and the horn of My salvation, and My redeemer.” My defender, because I 
have not leant upon Myself, lifting up as it were the horn of pride against Thee; but have found Thee a 
horn indeed, that is, the sure height of salvation: and that I might find it, Thou redeemedst Me. 


4. “With praise will I call upon the Lord, and I shall be safe from Mine enemies” (ver. 3). Seeking not My 
own but the Lord’s glory, I will call upon Him, and there shall be no means whereby the errors of 
ungodliness can hurt Me. 


5. “The pains of death,” that is, of the flesh, have “compassed Me about. And the overflowings of 
ungodliness have troubled Me” (ver. 4). Ungodly troubles stirred up for a time, like torrents of rain which 
will soon subside, have come on to trouble Me. 


6. “The pains of hell compassed Me about” (ver. 5). Among those that compassed Me about to destroy Me, 
were pains of envy, which work death, and lead on to the hell of sin. “The snares of death prevented Me.” 
They prevented Me, so that they wished to hurt Me first, which shall afterwards be recompensed unto 
them. Now they seize unto destruction such men as they have evilly persuaded by the boast of 
righteousness: in the name but not in the reality of which they glory against the Gentiles. 


7. “And in Mine oppression I called upon the Lord, and cried unto My God. And He heard My voice from 
His holy temple” (ver. 6). He heard from My heart, wherein He dwelleth, My voice. “And My cry in His 
sight entered into His ears;” and My cry, which I utter, not in the ears of men, but inwardly before Him 
Himself, “entered into His ears.” 


8. “And the earth was moved and trembled” (ver. 7). When the Son of Man was thus glorified, sinners 
were moved and trembled. “And the foundations of the mountains were troubled.” And the hopes of the 
proud, which were in this life, were troubled. “And were moved, for God was wroth with them.” That is, 
that the hope of temporal goods might have now no more establishment in the hearts of men. 


9. “There went up smoke in His wrath” (ver. 8). The tearful supplication of penitents went up, when they 
came to know God’s threatenings against the ungodly. “And fire burneth from His face.” And the ardour of 
love after repentance burns by the knowledge of Him. “Coals were kindled from Him.” They, who were 
already dead, abandoned by the fire of good desire and the light of righteousness, and who remained in 
coldness and darkness, re-enkindled and enlightened, have come to life again. 


10. “And He bowed the heaven, and came down” (ver. 9). And He humbled the just One, that He might 
descend to men’s infirmity. “And darkness under His feet.” And the ungodly, who savour of things earthly, 
in the darkness of their own malice, knew not Him: for the earth under His feet is as it were His footstool. 


11. “And He mounted above the cherubim, and did fly” (ver. 10). And He was exalted above the fulness of 
knowledge, that no man should come to Him but by love: for “love is the fulfilling of the law.” And full 
soon He showed to His lovers that He is incomprehensible, lest they should suppose that He is 
comprehended by corporeal imaginations. “He flew above the wings of the winds.” But that swiftness, 
whereby He showed Himself to be incomprehensible, is above the powers of souls, whereon as upon 
wings they raise themselves from earthly fears into the air of liberty. 


12. “And hath made darkness His hiding place” (ver. 11). And hath settled the obscurity of the 
Sacraments, and the hidden hope in the heart of believers, where He may lie hid, and not abandon them. 
In this darkness too, wherein “we yet walk by faith, and not by sight,” as long as “we hope for what we see 
not, and with patience wait for it.” “Round about Him is His tabernacle.” Yet they that believe Him turn to 
Him and encircle Him; for that He is in the midst of them, since He is equally the friend of all, in whom as 
in a tabernacle He at this time dwells. “Dark water in clouds of air.” Nor let any one on this account, if he 
understand the Scripture, imagine that he is already in that light, which will be when we shall have come 
out of faith into sight: for in the prophets and in all the preachers of the word of God there is obscure 
teaching. 


13. “In respect of the brightness in His sight” (ver. 12): in comparison with the brightness, which is in the 


sight of His manifestation. “His clouds have passed over.” The preachers of His word are not now bounded 
by the confines of Judaea, but have passed over to the Gentiles. “Hail and coals of fire.” Reproofs are 
figured, whereby, as by hail, the hard hearts are bruised: but if a cultivated and genial soil, that is, a godly 
mind, receive them, the hail’s hardness dissolves into water, that is, the terror of the lightning-charged, 
and as it were frozen, reproof dissolves into satisfying doctrine; and hearts kindled by the fire of love 
revive. All these things in His clouds have passed over to the Gentiles. 


14. “And the Lord hath thundered from heaven” (ver. 13). And in confidence of the Gospel the Lord hath 
sounded forth from the heart of the just One. “And the Highest gave His voice;” that we might entertain it, 
and in the depth of human things, might hear things heavenly. 


15. “And He sent out His arrows, and scattered them” (ver. 14). And He sent out Evangelists traversing 
straight paths on the wings of strength, not in their own power, but His by whom they were sent. And “He 
scattered them,” to whom they were sent, that to some of them they should be “the savour of life unto life, 
to others the savour of death unto death.” “And He multiplied lightnings, and troubled them.” And He 
multiplied miracles, and troubled them. 


16. “And the fountains of water were seen. And the fountains of water springing up into everlasting life,” 
which were made in the preachers, were seen. “And the foundations of the round world were revealed” 
(ver. 15). And the Prophets, who were not understood, and upon whom was to be built the world of 
believers in the Lord, were revealed. “At Thy chiding, O Lord:” crying out, “The kingdom of God is come 
nigh unto you.” “At the blasting of the breath of Thy displeasure;” saying, “Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.” 


17. “He hath sent down from on high, and hath fetched Me (ver. 16): by calling out of the Gentiles for an 
inheritance “a glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle.” “He hath taken Me out of the multitude of 
waters.” He hath taken Me out of the multitude of peoples. 


18. “He hath delivered Me from My strongest enemies” (ver. 17). He hath delivered Me from Mine 
enemies, who prevailed to the afflicting and overturning of this temporal life of Mine. “And from them 
which hate Me; for they are too strong for Me:” as long as Iam under them knowing not God. 


19. “They have prevented Me in the day of My affliction” (ver. 18). They have first injured Me, in the time 
when I am bearing a mortal and toilsome body. “And the Lord hath become My stay.” And since the stay of 
earthly pleasure was disturbed and torn up by the bitterness of misery, the Lord hath become My stay. 


20. “And hath brought Me forth into a broad place” (ver. 19). And since I was enduring the straits of the 
flesh, He brought Me forth into the spiritual breadth of faith. “He hath delivered Me, because He desired 
Me.” Before that I desired Him, He delivered Me from My most powerful enemies (who were envious of 
Me when I once desired Him), and from them that hated Me, because I do desire Him. 


21. “And the Lord shall reward Me according to My righteousness” (ver. 20). And the Lord shall reward 
Me according to the righteousness of My good will, who first showed mercy, before that I had the good 
will. “And according to the cleanness of My hands He will recompense Me.” And according to the 
cleanness of My deeds He will recompense Me, who hath given Me to do well by bringing Me forth into 
the broad place of faith. 


22. “Because I have kept the ways of the Lord” (ver. 21). That the breadth of good works, that are by faith, 
and the long-suffering of perseverance should follow after. 


23. “Nor have I walked impiously apart from My God.” “For all His judgments are in My sight” (ver. 22). 
“For” with persevering contemplation I weigh “all His judgments,” that is, the rewards of the righteous, 
and the punishments of the ungodly, and the scourges of such as are to be chastened, and the trials of 
such as are to be proved. “And I have not cast out His righteousness from Me:” as they do that faint under 
their burden of them, and return to their own vomit. 


24. “And I shall be undefiled with Him, and I shall keep Myself from Mine iniquity” (ver. 23). 


25. “And the Lord shall reward Me according to My righteousness (ver. 24). Accordingly not only for the 
breadth of faith, which worketh by love; but also for the length of perseverance, will the Lord reward Me 
according to My righteousness. “And according to the cleanness of My hands in the sight of His eyes.” Not 
as men see, but “in the sight of His eyes.” For “the things that are seen are temporal; but the things that 
are not seen are eternal:” whereto the height of hope appertains. 


26. “With the holy Thou shalt be holy” (ver. 25). There is a hidden depth also, wherein Thou art known to 
be holy with the holy, for that Thou makest holy. “And with the harmless Thou shalt be harmless.” For 
Thou harmest no man, but each one is bound by the bands of his own sins. 


27. “And with the chosen Thou shalt be chosen.” (ver. 26). And by him whom Thou choosest, Thou art 
chosen. “And with the froward Thou shalt be froward.” And with the froward Thou seemest froward: for 
they say, “The way of the Lord is not right:” and their way is not right. 


28. “For Thou wilt make whole the humble people” (ver. 27). Now this seems froward to the froward, that 
Thou wilt make them whole that confess their sins. “And Thou wilt humble the eyes of the proud.” But 
them that are “ignorant of God’s righteousness, and seek to establish their own,” Thou wilt humble. 


29. “For thou wilt light My candle, O Lord” (ver. 28). For our light is not from ourselves; but “Thou wilt 
light my candle, O Lord. O my God, Thou wilt enlighten my darkness.” For we through our sins are 
darkness; but “Thou, O my God, wilt enlighten my darkness.” 


30. “For by Thee shall I be delivered from temptation” (ver. 29). For not by myself, but by Thee, shall I be 
delivered from temptation. “And in my God shall I leap over the wall.” And not in myself, but in my God 
shall I leap over the wall, which sin has raised between men and the heavenly Jerusalem. 


31. “My God, His way is undefiled” (ver. 30). My God cometh not unto men, except they shall have purified 
the way of faith, whereby He may come to them; for that “His way is undefiled.” “The words of the Lord 
have been proved by fire.” The words of the Lord are tried by the fire of tribulation. “He is the Protector 
of them that hope in Him.” And all that hope not in themselves, but in Him, are not consumed by that 
same tribulation. For hope followeth faith. 


32. “For who is God, but the Lord?” (ver. 31) whom we serve. “And who God, but our God?” And who is 
God, but the Lord? whom after good service we sons shall possess as the hoped-for inheritance. 


33. “God, who hath girded me with strength” (ver. 32). God, who hath girded me that I might be strong, 
lest the loosely flowing folds of desire hinder my deeds and steps. “And hath made my way undefiled.” And 
hath made the way of love, whereby I may come to Him, undefiled, as the way of faith is undefiled, 
whereby He comes to me. 


34. “Who hath made my feet perfect like harts’ feet” (ver. 33). Who hath made my love perfect to 
surmount the thorny and dark entanglements of this world. “And will set me up on high.” And will fix my 
aim on the heavenly habitation, that “I may be filled with all the fulness of God.” 


35. “Who teacheth my hands for battle” (ver. 34). Who teacheth me to work for the overthrow of mine 
enemies, who strive to shut the kingdom of heaven against us. “And Thou hast made mine arms as a bow 
of steel.” And Thou hast made my earnest striving after good works unwearied. 


36. “And Thou hast given me the defence of my salvation, and Thy right hand hath held me up” (ver. 35). 
And the favour of Thy grace hath held me up. “And Thy discipline hath directed me to the end.” And Thy 
correction, not suffering me to wander from the way, hath directed me that whatsoever I do, I refer to that 
end, whereby I may cleave to Thee. “And this Thy discipline, it shall teach me.” And that same correction 
of Thine shall teach me to attain to that, whereunto it hath directed me. 


37. “Thou hast enlarged my steps under me” (ver. 36). Nor shall the straits of the flesh hinder me; for 
Thou hast enlarged my love, working in gladness even with these mortal things and members which are 
under me. “And my footsteps have not been weakened.” And either my goings, or the marks which I have 
imprinted for the imitation of those that follow, have not been weakened. 


38. “I will follow up mine enemies, and seize them” (ver. 37). I will follow up my carnal affections, and will 
not be seized by them, but will seize them, so that they may be consumed. “And I will not turn, till they 
fail.” And from this purpose I will not turn myself to rest, till they fail who make a tumult about me. 


39. “I will break them, and they shall not be able to stand” (ver. 38): and they shall not hold out against 
me. “They shall fall under my feet.” When they are cast down, I will place before me the loves whereby I 
walk for evermore. 


40. “And Thou hast girded me with strength to the war” (ver. 39). And the loose desires of my flesh hast 
Thou bound up with strength, that in such a fight I may not be encumbered. “Thou hast supplanted under 
me them that rose up against me.” Thou hast caused them to be deceived, who followed upon me, that 
they should be brought under me, who desired to be over me. 


41. “And thou hast given mine enemies the back to me” (ver. 40). And thou hast turned mine enemies, and 
hast made them to be a back to me, that is, to follow me. “And Thou hast destroyed them that hate me.” 
But such other of them as have persisted in hatred, Thou hast destroyed. 


42. “They have cried out, and there was none to save them” (ver. 41). For who can save them, whom Thou 
wouldest not save? “To the Lord, and He did not hear them.” Nor did they cry out to any chance one, but 
to the Lord: and He did not judge them worthy of being heard, who depart not from their wickedness. 


43. “And I will beat them as small as dust before the face of the wind” (ver. 42). And I will beat them 
small; for dry they are, receiving not the shower of God’s mercy; that borne aloft and puffed up with pride 
they may be hurried along from firm and unshaken hope, and as it were from the earth’s solidity and 
stability. “As the clay of the streets I will destroy them.” In their wanton and loose course along the broad 
ways of perdition, which many walk, will I destroy them. 


44. “Thou wilt deliver Me from the contradictions of the people” (ver. 43). Thou wilt deliver Me from the 
contradictions of them who said, “If we send Him away, all the world will go after Him.” 


45. “Thou shalt make Me the head of the Gentiles. A people whom I have not known have served Me.” The 
people of the Gentiles, whom in bodily presence I have not visited, have served Me. “At the hearing of the 
ear they have obeyed Me” (ver. 44). They have not seen Me with the eye: but, receiving my preachers, at 
the hearing of the ear they have obeyed Me. 


46. “The strange children have lied unto Me.” Children, not to be called Mine, but rather strange children, 
to whom it is rightly said, “Ye are of your father the devil,” have lied unto Me. “The strange children have 
waxen old” (ver. 45). The strange children, to whom for their renovation I brought the new Testament, 
have remained in the old man. “And they have halted from their own paths.” And like those that are weak 
in one foot, for holding the old they have rejected the new Testament, they have become halt, even in their 
old Law, rather following their own traditions, than God’s. For they brought frivolous charges of unwashen 
hands, because such were the paths, which themselves had made and worn by long use, in wandering 
from the ways of God’s commands. 


47. “The Lord liveth, and blessed be my God.” “But to be carnally minded is death:” for “the Lord liveth, 
and blessed be my God. And let the God of my salvation be exalted” (ver. 46). And let me not think after an 
earthly fashion of the God of my salvation; nor look from Him for this earthly salvation, but that on high. 


48. “O God, who givest Me vengeance, and subduest the people under Me” (ver. 47). O God, who avengest 
Me by subduing the people under Me. “My Deliverer from My angry enemies:” the Jews crying out, 
“Crucify Him, Crucify Him.” 


49. “From them that rise up against Me Thou wilt exalt Me” (ver. 48). From the Jews that rise up against 
Me in My passion, Thou wilt exalt Me in My resurrection. “From the unjust man Thou wilt deliver Me.” 
From their unjust rule Thou wilt deliver Me. 


50. “For this cause will I confess to Thee among the Gentiles, O Lord” (ver. 49). For this cause shall the 
Gentiles confess to Thee through Me, O Lord. “And I will sing unto Thy Name.” And Thou shalt be more 
widely known by My good deeds. 


51. “Magnifying the salvation of His King” (ver. 50). God, who magnifieth, so as to make wonderful, the 
salvation, which His Son giveth to believers. “And showing mercy to His Christ:” God, who showeth mercy 
to His Christ: “To David and to His seed for evermore:” to the Deliverer Himself strong of hand, who hath 
overcome this world; and to them whom, as believers in the Gospel, He hath begotten for evermore. What 
things soever are spoken in this Psalm which cannot apply to the Lord Himself personally, that is to the 
Head of the Church, must be referred to the Church. For whole Christ speaks here, in whom are all His 
members. 


PSALM XIX 


To the end, a psalm of David himself. 
1. It is a well-known title; nor does the Lord Jesus Christ say what follows, but it is said of Him. 


2. “The heavens tell out the glory of God” (ver. 1). The righteous Evangelists, in whom, as in the heavens, 
God dwelleth, set forth the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, or the glory wherewith the Son glorified the 
Father upon earth. “And the firmament showeth forth the works of His hands.” And the firmament 
showeth forth the deeds of the Lord’s power, that now made heaven by the assurance of the Holy Ghost, 
which before was earth by fear. 


3. “Day unto day uttereth word” (ver. 2). To the spiritual the Spirit giveth out the fulness of the 
unchangeable Wisdom of God, the Word which in the beginning is God with God. “And night unto night 
announceth knowledge.” And to the fleshly, as to those afar off, the mortality of the flesh, by conveying 
faith, announceth future knowledge. 


4. “There is no speech nor language, in which their voices are not heard” (ver. 3). In which the voices of 
the Evangelists have not been heard, seeing that the Gospel was preached in every tongue. 


5. “Their sound is gone out into all the earth, and their words to the ends of the world” (ver. 4). 


6. “In the sun hath He set His tabernacle.” Now that He might war against the powers of temporal error, 
the Lord, being about to send not peace but a sword on earth, in time, or in manifestation, set so to say 
His military dwelling, that is, the dispensation of His incarnation. “And He as a bridegroom coming forth 
out of His chamber” (ver. 5). And He, coming forth out of the Virgin’s womb, where God was united to 
man’s nature as a bridegroom to a bride. “Rejoiced as a giant to run His way.” Rejoiced as One exceeding 
strong, and surpassing all other men in power incomparable, not to inhabit, but to run His way. For, “He 
stood not in the way of sinners.” 


7. “His going forth is from the highest heaven” (ver. 6). From the Father is His going forth, not that in 
time, but from everlasting, whereby He was born of the Father. “And His meeting is even to the height of 
heaven.” And in the fulness of the Godhead He meets even to an equality with the Father. “And there is 
none that may hide himself from His heat.” But whereas, “the Word was even made flesh, and dwelt in 
us,” assuming our mortality, He permitted no man to excuse himself from the shadow of death; for the 
heat of the Word penetrated even it. 


8. “The law of the Lord is undefiled, converting souls” (ver. 7). The law of the Lord, therefore, is Himself 
who came to fulfil the law, not to destroy it; an undefiled law, “Who did no sin, neither was guile found in 
His mouth,” not oppressing souls with the yoke of bondage, but converting them to imitate Him in liberty. 
“The testimony of the Lord is sure, giving wisdom to babes.” “The testimony of the Lord is sure;” for, “no 
man knoweth the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him,” which things have 
been hidden from the wise and revealed to babes; for, “God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble.” 


9. “The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart” (ver. 8). All the statutes of the Lord are right in 
Him who taught not what He did not; that they who should imitate Him might rejoice in heart, in those 
things which they should do freely with love, not slavishly with fear. “The commandment of the Lord is 
lucid, enlightening the eyes.” “The commandment of the Lord is lucid,” with no veil of carnal observances, 
enlightening the sight of the inner man. 


10. “The fear of the Lord is chaste, enduring for ever” (ver. 9). “The fear of the Lord;” not that distressing 
fear under the law, dreading exceedingly the withdrawal of temporal goods, by the love of which the soul 
commits fornication; but that chaste fear wherewith the Church, the more ardently she loves her Spouse, 
the more carefully does she take heed of offending Him, and therefore, “perfect love casteth” not “out” 
this “fear,” but it endureth for ever. 


11. “The judgments of the Lord are true, justified together.” The judgments of Him, who “judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment unto the Son,” are justified in truth unchangeably. For neither in His 
threatenings nor His promises doth God deceive any man, nor can any withdraw either from the ungodly 
His punishment, or from the godly His reward. “To be desired more than gold, and much precious stone” 
(ver. 10). Whether it be “gold and stone itself much,” or “much precious,” or “much to be desired;” still, 
the judgments of God are to be desired more than the pomp of this world; by desire of which it is brought 
to pass that the judgments of God are not desired, but feared, or despised, or not believed. But if any be 
himself gold and precious stone, that he may not be consumed by fire, but received into the treasury of 
God, more than himself does he desire the judgments of God, whose will he preferreth to his own. “And 
sweeter than honey and the honey comb.” And whether one be even now honey, who, disenthralled 
already from the chains of this life, is awaiting the day when he may come up to God’s feast; or whether 
he be yet as the honey comb, wrapped about with this life as it were with wax, not mixed and become one 
with it, but filling it, needing some pressure of God’s hand, not oppressing but expressing it, whereby 
from life temporal it may be strained out into life eternal: to such an one the judgments of God are 
sweeter than he himself is to himself, for that they are “sweeter than honey and the honey comb.” 


12. “For Thy servant keepeth them” (ver. 11). For to him who keepeth them not the day of the Lord is 
bitter. “In keeping them there is great reward.” Not in any external benefit, but in the thing itself, that 
God’s judgments are kept, is there great reward; great because one rejoiceth therein. 


13. “Who understandeth sins?” (ver. 12.) But what sort of sweetness can there be in sins, where there is 
no understanding? For who can understand sins, which close the very eye, to which truth is pleasant, to 
which the judgments of God are desirable and sweet? yea, as darkness closes the eye, so do sins the mind, 
and suffer it not to see either the light, or itself. 


14. “Cleanse me, O Lord, from my secret faults.” From the lusts which lie hid in me, cleanse me, O Lord. 
“And from the” faults “of others preserve Thy servant” (ver. 13). Let me not be led astray by others. For he 
is not a prey to the faults of others, who is cleansed from his own. Preserve therefore from the lusts of 
others, not the proud man, and him who would be his own master, but, Thy servant. “If they get not the 
dominion over me, then shall I be undefiled.” If neither my own secret sins, nor those of others, get the 
dominion over me, then shall I be undefiled. For there is no third source of sin, but one’s own secret sin, 
by which the devil fell, and another’s sin, by which man is seduced, so as by consenting to make it his 
own. “And I shall be cleansed from the great offence.” What but pride? for there is none greater than 
apostasy from God, which is “the beginning of the pride of man.” And he shall indeed be undefiled, who is 
free from this offence also; for this is the last to them who are returning to God, which was the first as 
they departed from Him. 


15. “And the words of my mouth shall be pleasing, and the meditation of my heart is always in Thy sight” 
(ver. 14). The meditation of my heart is not after the vain glory of pleasing men, for now there is pride no 
more, but in Thy sight alway, who regardest a pure conscience. “O Lord, my Helper, and my Redeemer” 
(ver. 15). O Lord, my Helper, in my approach to Thee; for Thou art my Redeemer, that I might set out unto 
Thee: lest any attributing to his own wisdom his conversion to Thee, or to his own strength his attaining to 
Thee, should be rather driven back by Thee, who resistest the proud; for he is not cleansed from the great 


offence, nor pleasing in Thy sight, who redeemest us that we may be converted, and helpest us that we 
may attain unto Thee. 


PSALM XX 
To the end, a psalm of David. 


1. This is a well-known title; and it is not Christ who speaks; but the prophet speaks to Christ, under the 
form of wishing, foretelling things to come. 


2. “The Lord hear Thee in the day of trouble” (ver. 1). The Lord hear Thee in the day in which Thou saidst, 
“Father glorify Thy Son.” “The name of the God of Jacob protect Thee.” For to Thee belongeth the younger 
people. Since “the elder shall serve the younger.” 


3. “Send Thee help from the Holy, and from Sion defend Thee” (ver. 2). Making for Thee a sanctified Body, 
the Church, from watching safe, which waiteth when Thou shalt come from the wedding. 


4. “Be mindful of all Thy sacrifice” (ver. 3). Make us mindful of all Thy injuries and despiteful treatment, 
which Thou hast borne for us. “And be Thy whole burnt offering made fat.” And turn the cross, whereon 
Thou wast wholly offered up to God, into the joy of the resurrection. 


5. “Diapsalma.” The Lord render to Thee according to Thine Heart” (ver. 4). The Lord render to Thee, not 
according to their heart, who thought by persecution they could destroy Thee; but according to Thine 
Heart, wherein Thou knewest what profit Thy passion would have. “And fulfil all Thy counsel.” “And fulfil 
all Thy counsel,” not only that whereby Thou didst lay down Thy life for Thy friends, that the corrupted 
grain might rise again to more abundance; but that also whereby “blindness in part hath happened unto 
Israel, that the fulness of the Gentiles might enter in, and so all Israel might be saved.” 


6. “We will exult in Thy salvation” (ver. 5). We will exult in that death will in no wise hurt Thee; for so 
Thou wilt also show that it cannot hurt us either. “And in the name of the Lord our God will we be 
magnified.” And the confession of Thy name shall not only not destroy us, but shall even magnify us. 


7. “The Lord fulfil all Thy petitions.” The Lord fulfil not only the petitions which Thou madest on earth, but 
those also whereby Thou intercedest for us in heaven. “Now have I known that the Lord hath saved his 
Christ” (ver. 6). Now hath it been shown to me in prophecy, that the Lord will raise up His Christ again. 
“He will hear Him from His holy heaven.” He will hear Him not from earth only, where He prayed to be 
glorified; but from heaven also, where interceding for us at the Right Hand of the Father, He hath from 
thence shed abroad the Holy Spirit on them that believe on Him. “In strength is the safety of His right 
hand.” Our strength is in the safety of His favour, when even out of tribulation He giveth help, that “when 
we are weak, then we may be strong.” “For vain is” that “safety of man,” which comes not of His right 
hand but of His left: for thereby are they lifted up to great pride, whosoever in their sins have secured a 
temporal safety. 


8. “Some in chariots, and some in horses” (ver. 7). Some are drawn away by the ever moving succession of 
temporal goods; and some are preferred to proud honours, and in them exult: “But we will exult in the 
name of the Lord our God.” But we, fixing our hope on things eternal, and not seeking our own glory, will 
exult in the name of the Lord our God. 


9. “They have been bound, and fallen” (ver. 8). And therefore were they bound by the lust of temporal 
things, fearing to spare the Lord, lest they should lose their place by “the Romans:” and rushing violently 
on the stone of offence and rock of stumbling, they fell from the heavenly hope: to whom the blindness in 
part of Israel hath happened, being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and wishing to establish their own. 
“But we are risen, and stand upright.” But we, that the Gentile people might enter in, out of the stones 
raised up as children to Abraham, who followed not after righteousness, have attained to it, and are risen; 
and not by our own strength, but being justified by faith, we stand upright. 


10. “O Lord, save the King:” that He, who in His Passion hath shown us an example of conflict, should also 
offer up our sacrifices, the Priest raised from the dead, and established in heaven. “And hear us in the day 
when we shall call on Thee” (ver. 9). And as He now offereth for us, “hear us in the day when we shall call 
on Thee.” 


PSALM XXI 


To the end, a psalm of David himself. 
1. The title is a familiar one; the Psalm is of Christ. 


2. “O Lord, the King shall rejoice in Thy strength” (ver. 1). O Lord, in Thy strength, whereby the Word was 
made flesh, the Man Christ Jesus shall rejoice. “And shall exult exceedingly in Thy salvation.” And in that, 
whereby Thou quickenest all things, shall exult exceedingly. 


3. “Thou hast given Him the desire of His soul” (ver. 2). He desired to eat the Passover, and to lay down 
His life when He would, and again when He would to take it; and Thou hast given it to Him. “And hast not 
deprived Him of the good pleasure of His lips.” “My peace,” saith He, “I leave with you:” and it was done. 


4. “For Thou hast presented Him with the blessings of sweetness” (ver. 3). Because He had first quaffed 
the blessing of Thy sweetness, the gall of our sins did not hurt Him. “Diapsalma. Thou hast set a crown of 
precious stone on His Head.” At the beginning of His discoursing precious stones were brought, and 
compassed Him about; His disciples, from whom the commencement of His preaching should be made. 


5. “He asked life; and Thou gavest Him:” He asked a resurrection, saying, “Father, glorify Thy Son;” and 
Thou gavest it Him, “Length of days for ever and ever” (ver. 4). The prolonged ages of this world which 
the Church was to have, and after them an eternity, world without end. 


6. “His glory is great in Thy salvation” (ver. 5). Great indeed is His glory in the salvation, whereby Thou 
hast raised Him up again. “Glory and great honour shalt Thou lay upon Him.” But Thou shalt yet add unto 
Him glory and great honour, when Thou shalt place Him in heaven at Thy right hand. 


7. “For Thou shalt give Him blessing for ever and ever.” This is the blessing which Thou shalt give Him for 
ever and ever: “Thou shalt make Him glad in joy together with Thy countenance” (ver. 6). According to 
His manhood, Thou shalt make Him glad together with Thy countenance, which He lifted up to Thee. 


8. “For the King hopeth in the Lord.” For the King is not proud, but humble in heart, he hopeth in the 
Lord. “And in the mercy of the Most Highest He shall not be moved” (ver. 7). And in the mercy of the Most 
Highest His obedience even unto the death of the Cross shall not disturb His humility. 


9. “Let Thy hand be found by all Thine enemies.” Be Thy power, O King, when Thou comest to judgment, 
found by all Thine enemies; who in Thy humiliation discerned it not. “Let Thy right hand find out all that 
hate Thee” (ver. 8). Let the glory, wherein Thou reignest at the right hand of the Father, find out for 
punishment in the day of judgment all that hate Thee; for that now they have not found it. 


10. “Thou shalt make them like a fiery oven:” Thou shalt make them on fire within, by the consciousness 
of their ungodliness: “In the time of Thy countenance:” in the time of Thy manifestation. “The Lord shall 
trouble them in His wrath, and the fire shall devour them” (ver. 9). And then, being troubled by the 
vengeance of the Lord, after the accusation of their conscience, they shall be given up to eternal fire, to 
be devoured. 


11. “Their fruit shalt Thou destroy out of the earth.” Their fruit, because it is earthly, shalt Thou destroy 
out of the earth. “And their seed from the sons of men” (ver. 10). And their works; or, whomsoever they 
have seduced, Thou shalt not reckon among the sons of men, whom Thou hast called into the everlasting 
inheritance. 


12. “Because they turned evils against Thee.” Now this punishment shall be recompensed to them, 
because the evils which they supposed to hang over them by Thy reign, they turned against Thee to Thy 
death. “They imagined a device, which they were not able to establish” (ver. 11). They imagined a device, 
saying, “It is expedient that one die for all:” which they were not able to establish, not knowing what they 
said. 


13. “For Thou shalt set them low.” For Thou shalt rank them among those from whom in degradation and 
contempt Thou wilt turn away. “In Thy leavings Thou shalt make ready their countenance” (ver. 12). And 
in these things that Thou leavest, that is, in the desires of an earthly kingdom, Thou shalt make ready 
their shamelessness for Thy passion. 


14. “Be Thou exalted, O Lord, in Thy strength” (ver. 13). Be Thou, Lord, whom in humiliation they did not 


discern, exalted in Thy strength, which they thought weakness. “We will sing and praise Thy power.” In 
heart and in deed we will celebrate and make known Thy marvels. 


PSALM XXII 


To the end, for the taking up of the morning, a psalm of David. 


1. “To the end,” for His own resurrection, the Lord Jesus Christ Himself speaketh. For in the morning on 
the first day of the week was His resurrection, whereby He was taken up, into eternal life, “Over whom 
death shall have no more dominion.” Now what follows is spoken in the person of The Crucified. For from 
the head of this Psalm are the words, which He cried out, whilst hanging on the Cross, sustaining also the 
person of the old man, whose mortality He bare. For our old man was nailed together with Him to the 
Cross. 


2. “O God, my God, look upon me, why hast Thou forsaken me far from my salvation?” (ver. 1). Far 
removed from my salvation: for “salvation is far from sinners.” “The words of my sins.” For these are not 
the words of righteousness, but of my sins. For it is the old man nailed to the Cross that speaks, ignorant 
even of the reason why God hath forsaken him: or else it may be thus, The words of my sins are far from 
my salvation. 


3. “My God, I will cry unto Thee in the daytime, and Thou wilt not hear” (ver. 2). My God, I will cry unto 
Thee in the prosperous circumstances of this life, that they be not changed; and Thou wilt not hear, 
because I shall cry unto Thee in the words of my sins. “And in the night-season, and not to my folly.” And 
so in the adversities of this life will I cry to Thee for prosperity; and in like manner Thou wilt not hear. And 
this Thou doest not to my folly, but rather that I may have wisdom to know what Thou wouldest have me 
cry for, not with the words of sins out of longing for life temporal, but with the words of turning to Thee 
for life eternal. 


4. “But Thou dwellest in the holy place, O Thou praise of Israel” (ver. 3). But Thou dwellest in the holy 
place, and therefore wilt not hear the unclean words of sins. The “praise” of him that seeth Thee; not of 
him who hath sought his own praise in tasting of the forbidden fruit, that on the opening of his bodily eyes 
he should endeavour to hide himself from Thy sight. 


5. “Our Fathers hoped in Thee.” All the righteous, namely, who sought not their own praise, but Thine. 
“They hoped in Thee, and Thou deliveredst them” (ver. 4). 


6. “They cried unto Thee, and were saved.” They cried unto Thee, not in the words of sins, from which 
salvation is far; and therefore were they saved. “They hoped in Thee, and were not confounded” (ver. 5). 
“They hoped in Thee,” and their hope did not deceive them. For they placed it not in themselves. 


7. “But Iam a worm, and no man” (ver. 6). But I, speaking now not in the person of Adam, but I in My own 
person, Jesus Christ, was born without human generation in the flesh, that I might be as man beyond men; 
that so at least human pride might deign to imitate My humility. “The scorn of men, and outcast of the 
people.” In which humility I was made the scorn of men, so as that it should be said, as a reproachful 
railing, “Be thou His disciple:” and that the people despise Me. 


8. “All that saw Me laughed Me to scorn” (ver. 7). All that saw Me derided Me. “And spake with the lips, 
and shook the head.” And they spoke, not with the heart, but with the lips. 


9. For they shook their head in derision, saying, “He trusted in the Lord, let Him deliver Him:” “let Him 
save Him, since He desireth Him” (ver. 8). These were their words; but they were spoken “with the lips.” 


10. “Since Thou art He who drew Me out of the womb” (ver. 9). Since Thou art He who drew Me, not only 
out of that Virgin womb (for this is the law of all men’s birth, that they be drawn out of the womb), but 
also out of the womb of the Jewish nation; by the darkness whereof he is covered, and not yet born into 
the light of Christ, whosoever places his salvation in the carnal observance of the Sabbath, and of 
circumcision, and the like. “My hope from My mother’s breasts.” “My hope,” O God, not from the time 
when I began to be fed by the milk of the Virgin’s breasts; for it was even before; but from the breasts of 
the Synagogue, as I have said, out of the womb, Thou hast drawn Me, that I should not suck in the 
customs of the flesh. 


11. “I have been strengthened in Thee from the womb” (ver. 10). It is the womb of the Synagogue, which 
did not carry Me, but threw Me out: but I fell not, for Thou heldest me. “From My mother’s womb Thou 
art My God.” “From My mother’s womb: My mother’s womb did not cause that, as a babe, I should be 
forgetful of Thee. 


12. “Thou art My God,” “depart not from Me; for trouble is hard at hand” (ver. 11). Thou art, therefore, 
My God, depart not from Me; for trouble is nigh unto Me; for it is in My body. “For there is none to help.” 
For who helpeth, if Thou helpest not? 


13. “Many calves came about Me.” The multitude of the wanton populace came about Me. “Fat bulls 
closed Me in” (ver. 12). And their leaders, glad at My oppression, “closed Me in.” 


14. “They opened their mouth upon Me” (ver. 13). They opened their mouth upon Me, not out of Thy 
Scripture, but of their own lusts. “As a ravening and roaring lion.” As a lion, whose ravening is, that I was 
taken and led; and whose roaring, “Crucify, Crucify.” 


15. “I was poured out like water, and all My bones were scattered” (ver. 14). “I was poured out like 


water,” when My persecutors fell: and through fear, the stays of My body, that is, the Church, My disciples 
were scattered from Me. “My heart became as melting wax, in the midst of my belly.” My wisdom, which 
was written of Me in the sacred books, was, as if hard and shut up, not understood: but after that the fire 
of My Passion was applied, it was, as if melted, manifested, and entertained in the memory of My Church. 


16. “My strength dried up as a potsherd” (ver. 15). My strength dried up by My Passion; not as hay, but a 
potsherd, which is made stronger by fire. “And My tongue cleaved to My jaws.” And they, through whom I 
was soon to speak, kept My precepts in their hearts. “And Thou broughtest Me down to the dust of death.” 
And to the ungodly appointed to death, whom the wind casteth forth as dust from the face of the earth, 
Thou broughtest Me down. 


17. “For many dogs came about Me” (ver. 16). For many came about Me barking, not for truth, but for 
custom. “The council of the malignant came about Me.” The council of the malignant besieged Me. “They 
pierced My hands and feet.” They pierced with nails My hands and feet. 


18. “They numbered distinctly all My bones” (ver. 17). They numbered distinctly all My bones, while 
extended on the wood of the Cross. “Yea, these same regarded, and beheld Me.” Yea, these same, that is, 
unchanged, regarded and beheld Me. 


19. “They divided My garments for themselves, and cast the lot upon My vesture” (ver. 18). 


20. “But Thou, O Lord, withhold not Thy help far from Me” (ver. 19). But Thou, O Lord, raise Me up again, 
not as the rest of men, at the end of the world, but immediately. “Look to My defence.” “Look,” that they 
in no wise hurt Me. 


21. “Deliver My soul from the sword.” “Deliver My soul” from the tongue of dissension. “And My only One 
from the hand of the dog” (ver. 20). And from the power of the people, barking after their custom, deliver 
My Church. 


22. “Save Me from the lion’s mouth:” save Me from the mouth of the kingdom of this world: “and my 
humility from the horns of the unicorns” (ver. 21). And from the loftiness of the proud, exalting themselves 
to special pre-eminence, and enduring no partakers, save My humility. 


23. “I will declare Thy name to My brethren” (ver. 22). I will declare Thy name to the humble, and to My 
Brethren that love one another as they have been beloved by Me. “In the midst of the Church will I sing of 
Thee.” In the midst of the Church will I with rejoicing preach Thee. 


24. “Ye that fear the Lord, praise Him.” “Ye that fear the Lord,” seek not your own praise, but “praise 
Him.” “All ye seed of Jacob, magnify Him” (ver. 23). All ye seed of him whom the elder shall serve, magnify 
Him. 


25. “Let all the seed of Israel fear Him.” Let all who have been born to a new life, and restored to the 
vision of God “fear Him.” “Since He hath not despised, nor disregarded the prayer of the poor man” (ver. 
24). Since He hath not despised the prayer, not of him who, crying unto God in the words of sins was loath 
to overpass a vain life, but the prayer of the poor man, not swollen up with transitory pomps. “Nor hath 
He turned away His face from Me.” As from him who said, I will cry unto Thee, but Thou wilt not hear. 
“And when I cried unto Him He heard Me.” 


26. “With Thee is My praise” (ver. 25). For I seek not Mine own praise, for Thou art My praise, who 
dwellest in the holy place; and, praise of Israel, Thou hearest The Holy One now beseeching Thee. “In the 
great Church I will confess Thee.” In the Church of the whole world “I will confess Thee.” “I will offer My 
vows in the sight of them that fear Him.” I will offer the sacraments of My Body and Blood in the sight of 
them that fear Him. 


27. “The poor shall eat, and be filled” (ver. 26). The humble and the despisers of the world shall eat, and 
imitate Me. For so they will neither desire this world’s abundance, nor fear its want. “And they shall praise 
the Lord, who seek Him.” For the praise of the Lord is the pouring out of that fulness. “Their hearts shall 
live for ever and ever.” For that food is the food of the heart. 


28. “All the borders of the earth shall remember themselves, and be turned to the Lord” (ver. 27). They 
shall remember themselves: for, by the Gentiles, born in death and bent on outward things, God had been 
forgotten; and then shall all the borders of the earth be turned to the Lord. “And all the kindreds of the 
nations shall worship in His sight.” And all the kindreds of the nations shall worship in their own 
consciences. 


29. “For the kingdom is the Lord’s, and He shall rule over the nations” (ver. 28). For the kingdom is the 
Lord’s, not proud men’s: and He shall rule over the nations. 


30. “All the rich of the earth have eaten, and worshipped” (ver. 29). The rich of the earth too have eaten 
the Body of their Lord’s humiliation, and though they have not, as the poor, been filled even to imitation, 
yet they have worshipped. “In His sight shall fall all that descend to earth.” For He alone seeth how all 


they fall, who abandoning a heavenly conversation, make choice, on earth, to appear happy to men, who 
see not their fall. 


31. “And My Soul shall live to Him.” And My Soul, which in the contempt of this world seems to men as it 
were to die, shall live, not to itself, but to Him. “And My seed shall serve Him” (ver. 30). And My deeds, or 
they who through Me believe on Him, shall serve Him. 


32. “The generation to come shall be declared to the Lord” (ver. 31). The generation of the New 
Testament shall be declared to the honour of the Lord. “And the heavens shall declare His righteousness.” 
And the Evangelists shall declare His righteousness. “To a people that shall be born, whom the Lord hath 
made.” To a people that shall be born to the Lord through faith. 


PSALM XXIII 


A psalm of David himself. 


1. The Church speaks to Christ: “The Lord feedeth me, and I shall lack nothing” (ver. 1). The Lord Jesus 
Christ is my Shepherd, “and I shall lack nothing.” 


2. “In a place of pasture there hath He placed me” (ver. 2). In a place of fresh pasture, leading me to faith, 
there hath He placed me to be nourished. “By the water of refreshing hath He brought me up.” By the 
water of baptism, whereby they are refreshed who have lost health and strength, hath He brought me up. 


3. “He hath converted my soul: He hath led me forth in the paths of righteousness, for His Name’s sake” 
(ver. 3). He hath brought me forth in the narrow ways, wherein few walk, of His righteousness; not for my 
merit’s sake, but for His Name’s sake. 


4. “Yea, though I walk in the midst of the shadow of death” (ver. 4). Yea, though I walk in the midst of this 
life, which is the shadow of death. “I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” I will fear no evil, for Thou 
dwellest in my heart by faith: and Thou art now with me, that after the shadow of death I too may be with 
Thee. “Thy rod and Thy staff, they have comforted me.” Thy discipline, like a rod for a flock of sheep, and 
like a staff for children of some size, and growing out of the natural into spiritual life, they have not been 
grievous to me; rather have they comforted me: because Thou art mindful of me. 


5. “Thou hast prepared a table in my sight, against them that trouble me” (ver. 5). Now after the rod, 
whereby, whilst a little one, and living the natural life, I was brought up among the flock in the pastures; 
after that rod, I say, when I began to be under the staff, Thou hast prepared a table in my sight, that I 
should no more be fed as a babe with milk, but being older should take meat, strengthened against them 
that trouble me. “Thou hast fattened my head with oil.” Thou hast gladdened my mind with spiritual joy. 
“And Thy inebriating cup, how excellent is it!” And Thy cup yielding forgetfulness of former vain delights, 
how excellent is it! 


6. “And Thy mercy shall follow me all the days of my life:” that is, as long as I live in this mortal life, not 
Thine, but mine. “That I may dwell in the house of the Lord for length of days” (ver. 6). Now Thy mercy 
shall follow me not here only, but also that I may dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 


PSALM XXIV 


A psalm of David himself, on the first day of the week. 


1. A Psalm of David himself, touching the glorifying and resurrection of the Lord, which took place early in 
the morning on the first day of the week, which is now called the Lord’s Day. 


2. “The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, the compass of the world, and all they that dwell 
therein” (ver. 1); when the Lord, being glorified, is announced for the believing of all nations; and the 
whole compass of the world becomes His Church. “He hath founded it above the seas.” He hath most 
firmly established it above all the waves of this world, that they should be subdued by it, and should not 
hurt it. “And hath prepared it above the rivers” (ver. 2). The rivers flow into the sea, and men of lust lapse 
into the world: these also the Church, which, when worldly lusts have been conquered by the grace of 
God, hath been prepared by love for the reception of immortality, subdues. 


3. “Who shall ascend into the mount of the Lord?” Who shall ascend to the height of the righteousness of 
the Lord? “Or who shall stand in His holy place?” (ver. 3). Or who shall abide in that place, whither He 
shall ascend, founded above the seas, and prepared above the rivers? 


4. “The innocent of hand, and the pure in heart” (ver. 4). Who then shall ascend thither, and abide there, 
but the guiltless in deed, and pure in thought? “Who hath not received his soul in vain.” Who hath not 
reckoned his soul among things that pass away, but feeling it to be immortal, hath longed for an eternity 
stedfast and unchangeable. “And hath not sworn in deceit to his neighbour.” And therefore without deceit, 
as things eternal are simple and undeceiving, hath so behaved himself to his neighbour. 


5. “This man shall receive blessing from the Lord, and mercy from the God of his salvation” (ver. 5). 


6. “This is the generation of them that seek the Lord” (ver. 6). For thus are they born that seek Him. “Of 
them that seek the face of the God of Jacob. Diapsalma.” Now they seek the face of God, who gave the 
pre-eminence to the younger born. 


7. “Take away your gates, ye princes” (ver. 7). All ye, that seek rule among men, remove, that they hinder 
not, the entrances which ye have made, of desire and fear. “And be ye lift up, ye everlasting gates.” And be 
ye lift up, ye entrances of eternal life, of renunciation of the world, and conversion to God. “And the King 
of glory shall come in.” And the King, in whom we may glory without pride, shall come in: who having 
overcome the gates of death, and having opened for Himself the heavenly places, fulfilled that which He 
said, “Be of good cheer, for I have overcome the world.” 


8. “Who is this King of glory?” Mortal nature is awe-struck in wonder, and asks, “Who is this King of 
glory?” “The Lord strong and mighty.” He whom thou didst deem weak and overwhelmed. “The Lord 
mighty in battle” (ver. 8). Handle the scars, and thou wilt find them made whole, and human weakness 
restored to immortality. The glorifying of the Lord, which was owing to earth, where It warred with death, 
hath been paid. 


9. “Take away your gates, ye princes.” Let us go hence straightway into heaven. Again, let the Prophet’s 
trumpet cry aloud, “Take away too, ye princes of the air, the gates, which ye have in the minds of men who 
worship the host of heaven.’“” “And be ye lift up, ye everlasting gates.” And be ye lift up, ye doors of 
everlasting righteousness, of love, and chastity, through which the soul loveth the One True God, and 
goeth not a-whoring with the many that are called gods. “And the King of glory shall come in” (ver. 9). 
“And the King of glory shall come in,” that He may at the right hand of the Father intercede for us. 


10. “Who is this King of glory?” What! dost thou too, prince of the power of this air, marvel and ask, “Who 
is this King of glory?” “The Lord of powers, He is the King of glory” (ver. 10). Yea, His Body now 
quickened, He who was tempted marches above thee; He who was tempted by the angel, the deceiver, 
goes above all angels. Let none of you put himself before us and stop our way, that he may be worshipped 
as a god by us: neither principality, nor angel, nor power, separateth us from the love of Christ. It is good 
to trust in the Lord, rather than to trust in a prince; that he who glorieth, should glory in the Lord. These 
indeed are powers in the administration of this world, but “the Lord of powers, He is the King of glory.” 


PSALM XXV 


To the end, a psalm of David himself. 


1. Christ speaks, but in the person of the Church: for what is said has reference rather to the Christian 
People turned unto God. 


2. “Unto Thee, O Lord, have I lift up my soul” (ver. 1): with spiritual longing have I lift up the soul, that 
was trodden down on the earth with carnal longings. “O my God, in Thee I trust, I shall not be ashamed” 
(ver. 2). O my God, from trusting in myself I was brought even to this weakness of the flesh; and I who on 
abandoning God wished to be as God, fearing death from the smallest insect, was in derision ashamed for 
my pride; now, therefore, “in Thee I trust, I shall not be ashamed.” 


3. “And let not my enemies mock me.” And let them not mock me, who by ensnaring me with serpent-like 
and secret suggestions, and prompting me with “Well done, well done,” have brought me down to this. 
“For all that wait upon Thee shall not be confounded” (ver. 3). 


4. “Let them be confounded who do vain things unrighteously.” Let them be confounded who act 
unrighteously for the acquiring things that pass away. “Make Thy ways, O Lord, known to me, and teach 
me Thy paths” (ver. 4): not those which are broad, and lead the many to destruction; but Thy paths, 
narrow, and known to few, teach Thou me. 


5. “In Thy truth guide me:” avoiding error. “And teach me:” for by myself I know nothing, but falsehood. 
“For Thou art the God of my salvation; and for Thee have I waited all the day” (ver. 5). For dismissed by 
Thee from Paradise, and having taken my journey into a far country, I cannot by myself return, unless 
Thou meetest the wanderer: for my return hath throughout the whole tract of this world’s time waited for 
Thy mercy. 


6. “Remember Thy compassions, O Lord” (ver. 6). Remember the works of Thy mercy, O Lord; for men 
deem of Thee as though Thou hadst forgotten. “And that Thy mercies are from eternity.” And remember 
this, that Thy mercies are from eternity. For Thou never wast without them, who hast subjected even 
sinful man to vanity indeed, but in hope; and not deprived him of so many and great consolations of Thy 
creation. 


7. “Remember not the offences of my youth and of my ignorance” (ver. 7). The offences of my 
presumptuous boldness and of my ignorance reserve not for vengeance, but let them be as if forgotten by 


Thee. “According to Thy mercy, be mindful of me, O God.” Be mindful indeed of me, not according to the 
anger of which I am worthy, but according to Thy mercy which is worthy of Thee. “For Thy goodness, O 
Lord.” Not for my deservings, but for Thy goodness, O Lord. 


8. “Gracious and upright is the Lord” (ver. 8). The Lord is gracious, since even sinners and the ungodly He 
so pitied, as to forgive all that is past; but the Lord is upright too, who after the mercy of vocation and 
pardon, which is of grace without merit, will require merits meet for the last judgment. “Wherefore He 
will establish a law for them that fail in the way.” For He hath first bestowed mercy to bring them into the 
way. 


9. “He will guide the meek in judgment.” He will guide the meek, and will not confound in the judgment 
those that follow His will, and do not, in withstanding It, prefer their own. “The gentle He will teach His 
ways” (ver. 9). He will teach His ways, not to those that desire to run before, as if they were better able to 
rule themselves; but to those who do not exalt the neck, nor lift the heel, when the easy yoke and the light 
burden is laid upon them. 


10. “All the ways of the Lord are mercy and truth” (ver. 10). And what ways will He teach them, but mercy 
wherein He is placable, and truth wherein He is incorrupt? Whereof He hath exhibited the one in 
forgiving sins, the other in judging deserts. And therefore “all the ways of the Lord” are the two advents 
of the Son of God, the one in mercy, the other in judgment. He then attaineth unto Him holding on His 
ways, who seeing himself freed by no deserts of his own, lays pride aside, and henceforward bewares of 
the severity of His trial, having experienced the clemency of His help. “To them that seek His testament 
and His testimonies.” For they understand the Lord as merciful at His first advent, and as the Judge at His 
second, who in meekness and gentleness seek His testament, when with His Own Blood He redeemed us 
to a new life; and in the Prophets and Evangelists, His testimonies. 


11. “For Thy Name’s sake, O Lord, Thou wilt be favourable to my sin; for it is manifold” (ver. 11). Thou 
hast not only forgiven my sins, which I committed before I believed; but also to my sin, which is manifold, 
since even in the way there is no lack of stumbling, Thou wilt be made favourable by the sacrifice of a 
troubled spirit. 


12. “Who is the man that feareth the Lord?” from which fear he begins to come to wisdom. “He shall 
establish a law for him in the way, which he hath chosen” (ver. 12). He shall establish a law for him in the 
way, which in his freedom he has taken, that he may not sin now with impunity. 


13. “His soul shall dwell in good, and his seed shall, by inheritance, possess the earth” (ver. 13). And his 
work shall possess the stable inheritance of a renewed body. 


14. “The Lord is the stay of them that fear Him” (ver. 14). Fear seems to belong to the weak, but the Lord 
is the stay of them that fear Him. And the Name of the Lord, which hath been glorified throughout the 
whole world, is a stay to them that fear Him. “And His testament, that it may be manifested unto them.” 
And He maketh His testament to be manifested unto them, for the Gentiles and the bounds of the earth 
are Christ’s inheritance. 


15. “Mine eyes are ever unto the Lord; for He shall pluck my feet out of the snare” (ver. 15). Nor would I 
fear the dangers of earth, while I look not upon the earth: for He upon whom I look, will pluck my feet out 
of the snare. 


16. “Look upon me, and have mercy upon me; for I am single and poor” (ver. 16). For Iam a single people, 
keeping the lowliness of Thy single Church, which no schisms or heresies possess. 


17. “The tribulations of my heart have been multiplied” (ver. 17). The tribulations of my heart have been 
multiplied by the abounding of iniquity and the waxing cold of love. “O bring Thou me out of my 
necessities.” Since I must needs bear this, that by enduring unto the end I may be saved, bring Thou me 
out of my necessities. 


18. “See my humility and my travail” (ver. 18). See my humility, whereby I never, in the boast of 
righteousness, break off from unity; and my travail, wherein I bear with the unruly ones that are mingled 
with me. “And forgive all my sins.” And, propitiated by these sacrifices, forgive all my sins, not those only 
of youth and my ignorance before I believed, but those also which, living now by faith, I commit through 
infirmity, or the darkness of this life. 


19. “Consider mine enemies, how they are multiplied” (ver. 19). For not only without, but even within, in 
the Church’s very communion, they are not wanting. “And with an unrighteous hate they hate me.” And 
they hate me who love them. 


20. “Keep my soul, and deliver me.” Keep my soul, that I turn not aside to imitate them; and draw me out 
from the confusion wherein they are mingled with me. “Let me not be confounded, for I have put my trust 
in Thee” (ver. 20). Let me not be confounded, if haply they rise up against me: for not in myself, but in 
Thee have I put my trust. 


21. “The innocent and the upright have cleaved to me, for I have waited for Thee, O Lord” (ver. 21). The 
innocent and the upright, not in bodily presence only, as the evil, are mingled with me, but in the 
agreement of the heart in the same innocence and uprightness cleave to me: for I have not fallen away to 
imitate the evil; but I have waited for Thee, expecting the winnowing of Thy last harvest. 


22. “Redeem Israel, O God, out of all his troubles” (ver. 22). “Redeem Thy people, O God,” whom Thou 
hast prepared to see Thee, out of his troubles, not those only which he bears without, but those also which 
he bears within. 


PSALM XXVI 
Of David himself. 


1. It may be attributed to David himself, not the Mediator, the Man Christ Jesus, but the whole Church 
now perfectly established in Christ. 


2. “Judge me, O Lord, for I have walked in my innocence” (ver. 1). Judge me, O Lord, for, after the mercy 
which Thou first showedst me, I have some desert of my innocence, the way whereof I have kept. “And 
trusting in the Lord I shall not be moved.” And yet not even so trusting in myself, but in the Lord, I shall 
abide in Him. 


3. “Prove me, O Lord, and try me” (ver. 2). Lest, however, any of my secret sins should be hid from me, 
prove me, O Lord, and try me, making me known, not to Thee from whom nothing is hid, but to myself, 
and to men. “Burn my reins and my heart.” Apply a remedial purgation, as it were fire, to my pleasures 
and thoughts. “For Thy mercy is before mine eyes” (ver. 3). For, that I be not consumed by that fire, not 
my merits, but Thy mercy, whereby Thou hast brought me on to such a life, is before my eyes. “And I have 
been pleasing in Thy truth.” And since my own falsehood hath been displeasing to me, but Thy truth 
pleasing, I have myself been pleasing also with it and in it. 


4. “IT have not sat with the council of vanity” (ver. 4). I have not chosen to give my heart to them who 
endeavour to provide, what is impossible, how they may be blessed in the enjoyment of things transitory. 
“And I will not enter in with them that work wickedly.” And since this is the very cause of all wickedness, 
therefore I will not have my conscience hid, with them that work wickedly. 


5. “I have hated the congregation of evil doers.” But to arrive at this council of vanity, congregations of 
evil doers are formed, which I have hated. “And I will not sit with the ungodly” (ver. 5). And, therefore, 
with such a council, with the ungodly, I will not sit, that is, I will not place my consent. “And I will not sit 
with the ungodly.” 


6. “I will wash mine hands amid the innocent” (ver. 6). I will make clean my works among the innocent: 
among the innocent will I wash mine hands, with which I shall embrace Thy glorious gifts. “And I will 
compass Thy altar, O Lord.” 


7. “That I may hear the voice of Thy praise.” That I may learn how to praise Thee. “And that I may declare 
all Thy wondrous works” (ver. 7). And after I have learnt, I may set forth all Thy wondrous works. 


8. “O Lord, I have loved the beauty of Thy house:” of Thy Church. “And the place of the habitation of Thy 
glory” (ver. 8): where Thou dwellest, and art glorified. 


9. “Destroy not my soul with the ungodly” (ver. 9). Destroy not then, together with them that hate Thee, 
my soul, which hath loved the beauty of Thy house. “And my life with the men of blood.” And with them 
that hate their neighbour. For Thy house is beautified with the two commandments. 


10. “In whose hands is wickedness.” Destroy me not then with the ungodly and the men of blood, whose 
works are wicked. “Their right hand is full of gifts” (ver. 10). And that which was given them to obtain 
eternal salvation, they have converted into the receiving this world’s gifts, “supposing that godliness is a 
trade.” 


11. “But I have walked in mine innocence: deliver me, and have mercy on me” (ver. 11). Let so great a 
price of my Lord’s Blood avail for my complete deliverance: and in the dangers of this life let not Thy 
mercy leave me. 

12. “My foot hath stood in uprightness.” My Love hath not withdrawn from Thy righteousness. “In the 


Churches I will bless Thee, O Lord” (ver. 12). I will not hide Thy blessing, O Lord, from those whom Thou 
hast called; for next to the love of Thee I join the love of my neighbour. 


PSALM XXVII 


Of David himself, before he was anointed. 


1. Christ’s young soldier speaketh, on his coming to the faith. “The Lord is my light, and my salvation: 
whom shall I fear?” (ver. 1). The Lord will give me both knowledge of Himself, and salvation: who shall 
take me from Him? “The Lord is the Protector of my life: of whom shall I be afraid?” The Lord will repel 
all the assaults and snares of mine enemy: of no man shall I be afraid. 


2. “Whilst the guilty approach unto me to eat up my flesh” (ver. 2). Whilst the guilty come near to 
recognise and insult me, that they may exalt themselves above me in my change for the better; that with 
their reviling tooth they may consume not me, but rather my fleshly desires. “Mine enemies who trouble 
me.” Not they only who trouble me, blaming me with a friendly intent, and wishing to recall me from my 
purpose, but mine enemies also. “They became weak, and fell.” Whilst then they do this with the desire of 
defending their own opinion, they became weak to believe better things, and began to hate the word of 
salvation, whereby I do what displeases them. 


3. “If camps stand together against me, my heart will not fear.” But if the multitude of gain-sayers 
conspire to stand together against me, my heart will not fear, so as to go over to their side. “If war rise up 
against me, in this will I trust” (ver. 3). If the persecution of this world arise against me, in this petition, 
which I am pondering, will I place my hope. 


4. “One have I asked of the Lord, this will I require.” For one petition have I asked the Lord, this will I 
require. “That I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life” (ver. 4). That as long as I am in 
this life, no adversities may exclude me from the number of them who hold the unity and the truth of the 
Lord’s faith throughout the world. “That I may contemplate the delight of the Lord.” With this end, 
namely, that persevering in the faith, the delightsome vision may appear to me, which I may contemplate 
face to face. “And I shall be protected, His temple.” And death being swallowed up in victory, I shall be 
clothed with immortality, being made His temple. 


5. “For He hath hidden me in His tabernacle in the day of my evils” (ver. 5). For He hath hidden me in the 
dispensation of His Incarnate Word in the time of temptations, to which my mortal life is exposed. “He 
hath protected me in the secret place of His tabernacle.” He hath protected me, with the heart believing 
unto righteousness. 


6. “On a rock hath He exalted me.” And that what I believed might be made manifest for salvation, He 
hath made my confession to be conspicuous in His own strength. “And now, lo! He hath exalted mine head 
above mine enemies” (ver. 6). What doth He reserve for me at the last, when even now the body is dead 
because of sin, lo! I feel that my mind serves the law of God, and is not led captive under the rebellious 
law of sin? “I have gone about, and have sacrificed in His tabernacle the sacrifice of rejoicing.” I have 
considered the circuit of the world, believing on Christ; and in that for us God was humbled in time, I have 
praised Him with rejoicing: for with such sacrifice He is well pleased. “I will sing and give praises to the 
Lord.” In heart and in deed I will be glad in the Lord. 


7. “Hear my voice, O Lord, wherewith I have cried unto Thee” (ver. 7). Hear, Lord, my interior voice, 
which with a strong intention I have addressed to Thy ears. “Have mercy upon me, and hear me.” Have 
mercy upon me, and hear me therein. 


8. “My heart hath said to Thee, I have sought Thy countenance” (ver. 8). For I have not exhibited myself to 
men; but in secret, where Thou alone hearest, my heart hath said to Thee; I have not sought from Thee 
aught without Thee as a reward, but Thy countenance. “Thy countenance, O Lord, will I seek.” In thus 
search will I perseveringly persist: for not aught that is common, but Thy countenance, O Lord, will I seek, 
that I may love Thee freely, since nothing more precious do I find. 


9. “Turn not away Thy face from me” (ver. 9): that I may find what I seek. “Turn not aside in anger from 
Thy servant:” lest, while seeking Thee, I fall in with somewhat else. For what is more grievous than this 
punishment to one who loveth and seeketh the truth of Thy countenance? “Be Thou my Helper.” How shall 
I find it, if Thou help me not? “Leave me not, neither despise me, O God my Saviour.” Scorn not that a 
mortal dares to seek the Eternal; for Thou, God, dost heal the wound of my sin. 


10. “For my father and my mother have left me” (ver. 10). For the kingdom of this world and the city of 
this world, of which I was born in time and mortality, have left me seeking Thee, and despising what they 
promised, since they could not give what I seek. “But the Lord took me up.” But the Lord, who can give 
me Himself, took me up. 


11. “Appoint me a law, O Lord, in Thy way” (ver. 11). For me then who am setting out toward Thee, and 
commenting so great a profession, of arriving at wisdom, from fear, appoint, O Lord, a law in Thy way, lest 
in my wandering Thy rule abandon me. “And direct me in the right path because of mine enemies.” And 
direct me in the right way of its straits. For it is not enough to begin, since enemies cease not until the 
end is attained. 


12. “Deliver me not up unto the souls of them that trouble me” (ver. 12). Suffer not them that trouble me 
to be satiated with my evils. “For unrighteous witnesses have risen up against me.” For there have risen 
up against me they that speak falsely of me, to remove and call me back from Thee, as if I seek glory of 


men. “And iniquity hath lied unto itself.” Therefore iniquity hath been pleased with its own lie. For me it 
hath not moved, to whom because of this there hath been promised a greater reward in heaven. 


13. “I believe to see the good things of the Lord in the land of the living” (ver. 13). And since my Lord hath 
first suffered these things, if I too despise the tongues of the dying (“for the mouth that lieth slayeth the 
soul” ), I believe to see the good things of the Lord in the land of the living, where there is no place for 
falsity. 


14. “Wait on the Lord, quit thyself like a man: and let thy heart be strong, yea wait on the Lord” (ver. 14). 
But when shall this be? It is arduous for a mortal, it is slow to a lover: but listen to the voice, that 
deceiveth not, of him that saith, “Wait on the Lord.” Endure the burning of the reins manfully, and the 
burning of the heart stoutly. Think not that what thou dost not as yet receive is denied thee. That thou 
faint not in despair, see how it is said, “Wait on the Lord.” 


PSALM XXVIII 


Of David himself. 


1. It is the Voice of the Mediator Himself, strong of hand in the conflict of the Passion. Now what He 
seems to wish for against His enemies, is not the wish of malevolence, but the declaration of their 
punishment; as in the Gospel, with the cities, in which though He had performed miracles, yet they had 
not believed on Him, He doth not wish in any evil will what He saith, but predicteth what is impending 
over them. 


2. “Unto Thee, O Lord, have I cried; My God, be not silent from me” (ver. 1). Unto Thee, O Lord, have I 
cried; My God, separate not the unity of Thy Word from that which as Man I am. “Lest at any time Thou be 
silent from me: and I shall be like them that go down into the pit.” For from this, that the Eternity of Thy 
Word ceaseth not to unite Itself to Me, it comes that I am not such a man as the rest of men, who are born 
into the deep misery of this world: where, as if Thou art silent, Thy Word is not recognised. “Hear, O Lord, 
the voice of my supplication, whist I pray unto Thee, whilst I hold up my hands to Thy holy temple” (ver. 
2). Whilst Iam crucified for their salvation, who on believing become Thy holy temple. 


3. “Draw not My Soul away with sinners, and destroy me not with them that work iniquity, with them that 
speak peace with their neighbours” (ver. 3). With them that say unto Me, “We know that Thou art a 
Master come from God.” “But evil in their hearts.” But they speak evil in their hearts. 


4. “Give unto them according to their works” (ver. 4). Give unto them according to their works, for this is 
just. “And according to the malice of their affections.” For aiming at evil, they cannot discover good. 
“According to the works of their hands give Thou unto them.” Although what they have done may avail for 
salvation to others, yet give Thou unto them according to the works of their wills. “Pay them their 
recompense.” Because, for the truth which they heard, they wished to recompense deceit; let their own 
deceit deceive them. 


5. “For they have not had understanding in the works of the Lord” (ver. 5). And whence is it clear that this 
hath befallen them? From this forsooth, “for they have not had understanding in the works of the Lord.” 
This very thing, in truth, hath been, even now, their recompense, that in Him whom they tempted with 
malicious intent as a Man, they should not recognise God, with what design the Father sent Him in the 
Flesh. “And the works of His hands.” Nor be moved by those visible works, which are laid out before their 
very eyes. “Thou shalt destroy them, and not build them up.” Let them do Me no hurt, nay, nor again in 
their endeavour to raise engines against My Church, let them aught avail. 


6. “Blessed be the Lord, for He hath heard the voice of My prayer” (ver. 6). 


7. “The Lord My Helper and My Protector” (ver. 7). The Lord helping Me in so great sufferings, and 
protecting Me with immortality in My resurrection. “In Him hath My Heart trusted, and I have been 
helped.” “And My Flesh hath flourished again:” that is, and My Flesh hath risen again. “And of my will I 
will confess unto Him.” Wherefore, the fear of death being now destroyed, not by the necessity of fear 
under the Law, but with a free will with the Law, shall they who believe on Me, confess unto Him; and 
because I am in them, I will confess. 


8. “The Lord is the strength of His people” (ver. 8). Not that people “ignorant of the righteousness of God, 
and willing to establish their own.” For they thought not themselves strong in themselves: for the Lord is 
the strength of His people, struggling in this life’s difficulties with the devil. “And the protector of the 
salvation of His Christ.” That, having saved them by His Christ after the strength of war, He may protect 
them at the last with the immortality of peace. 


9. “Save Thy people, and bless Thine inheritance” (ver. 9). I intercede therefore, after My Flesh hath 
flourished again, because Thou hast said, “Desire of Me, and I will give Thee the heathen for Thine 
inheritance;” “Save Thy people, and bless Thine inheritance:” for “all Mine are Thine.” “And rule them, 
and set them up even for ever.” And rule them in this temporal life, and raise them from hence into life 


eternal. 


PSALM XXIX 


A psalm of David himself, of the consummation of the tabernacle. 


1. A Psalm of the Mediator Himself, strong of hand, of the perfection of the Church in this world, where 
she wars in time against the devil. 


2. The Prophet speaks, “Bring unto the Lord, O ye Sons of God, bring unto the Lord the young of rams” 
(ver. 1). Bring unto the Lord yourselves, whom the Apostles, the leaders of the flocks, have begotten by 
the Gospel. “Bring unto the Lord glory and honour” (ver. 2). By your works let the Lord be glorified and 
honoured. “Bring unto the Lord glory to His name.” Let Him be made known gloriously throughout the 
world. “Worship the Lord in His holy court.” Worship the Lord in your heart enlarged and sanctified. For 
ye are His regal holy habitation. 


3. “The Voice of the Lord is upon the waters” (ver. 3). The Voice of Christ is upon the peoples. “The God of 
majesty hath thundered.” The God of majesty, from the cloud of the flesh, hath awfully preached 
repentance. “The Lord is upon many waters.” The Lord Jesus Himself, after that He sent forth His Voice 
upon the peoples, and struck them with awe, converted them to Himself, and dwelt in them. 


4. “The Voice of the Lord is in power” (ver. 4). The Voice of the Lord now in them themselves, making 
them powerful. “The Voice of the Lord is in great might.” The Voice of the Lord working great things in 
them. 


5. “The Voice of the Lord breaking the cedars” (ver. 5). The Voice of the Lord humbling the proud in 
brokenness of heart. “The Lord shall break the cedars of Libanus.” The Lord by repentance shall break 
them that are lifted on high by the splendour of earthly nobility, when to confound them He shall have 
“chosen the base things of this world,” in the which to display His Divinity. 


6. “And shall bruise them as the calf of Libanus” (ver. 6). And when their proud exaltation hath been cut 
off, He will lay them low after the imitation of His Own humility, who like a calf was led to slaughter by the 
nobility of this world. “For the kings of the earth stood up, and the rulers agreed together against the 
Lord, and against His Christ.” “And the Beloved is as the young of the unicorns.” For even He the Beloved, 
and the Only One of the Father, “emptied Himself” of His glory; and was made man, like a child of the 
Jews, that were “ignorant of God’s righteousness,” and proudly boasting of their own righteousness as 
peculiarly theirs. 


7. “The Voice of the Lord cutting short the flame of fire” (ver. 7). The Voice of the Lord, without any harm 
to Himself, passing through all the excited ardour of them that persecute Him, or dividing the furious rage 
of His persecutors, so that some should say, “Is not this haply the very Christ;” others, “Nay; but He 
deceiveth the people:” and so cutting short their mad tumult, as to pass some over into His love, and leave 
others in their malice. 


8. “The Voice of the Lord moving the wilderness” (ver. 8). The Voice of the Lord moving to the faith the 
Gentiles once “without hope, and without God in the world;” where no prophet, no preacher of God’s 
word, as it were, no man had dwelt. “And the Lord will move the desert of Cades.” And then the Lord will 
cause the holy word of His Scriptures to be fully known, which was abandoned by the Jews who 
understood it not. 


9. “The Voice of the Lord perfecting the stags” (ver. 9). For the Voice of the Lord hath first perfected them 
that overcame and repelled the envenomed tongues. “And will reveal the woods.” And then will He reveal 
to them the darknesses of the Divine books, and the shadowy depths of the mysteries, where they feed 
with freedom. “And in His temple doth every man speak of His glory.” And in His Church all born again to 
an eternal hope praise God, each for His own gift, which He hath received from the Holy Spirit. 


10. “The Lord inhabiteth the deluge” (ver. 10). The Lord therefore first inhabiteth the deluge of this world 
in His Saints, kept safely in the Church, as in the ark. “And the Lord shall sit a King for ever.” And 
afterward He will sit reigning in them for ever. 


11. “The Lord will give strength to His people” (ver. 11). For the Lord will give strength to His people 
fighting against the storms and whirlwinds of this world, for peace in this world He hath not promised 


them. “The Lord will bless His people in peace.” And the same Lord will bless His people, affording them 
peace in Himself; for, saith He, “My peace I give unto you, My peace I leave with you.” 


PSALM XXX 


To the end, the psalm of the canticle of the dedication of the house, of David himself. 


1. To the end, a Psalm of the joy of the Resurrection, and the change, the renewing of the body to an 


immortal state, and not only of the Lord, but also of the whole Church. For in the former Psalm the 
tabernacle was finished, wherein we dwell in the time of war: but now the house is dedicated, which will 
abide in peace everlasting. 


2. It is then whole Christ who speaketh. “I will exalt Thee, O Lord, for Thou hast taken Me up” (ver. 1). I 
will praise Thy high Majesty, O Lord, for Thou hast taken Me up. “Thou hast not made Mine enemies to 
rejoice over Me.” And those, who have so often endeavoured to oppress Me with various persecutions 
throughout the world, Thou hast not made to rejoice over Me. 


3. “O Lord, My God, I have cried unto Thee, and Thou hast healed Me” (ver. 2). O Lord, My God, I have 
cried unto Thee, and I no longer bear about a body enfeebled and sick by mortality. 


4. “O Lord, Thou hast brought back My Soul from hell, and Thou hast saved Me from them that go down 
into the pit” (ver. 3). Thou hast saved Me from the condition of profound darkness, and the lowest slough 
of corruptible flesh. 


5. “Sing to the Lord, O ye saints of His.” The prophet seeing these future things, rejoiceth, and saith, 
“Sing to the Lord, O ye saints of His. And make confession of the remembrance of His holiness” (ver. 4). 
And make confession to Him, that He hath not forgotten the sanctification, wherewith He hath sanctified 
you, although all this intermediate period belong to your desires. 


6. “For in His indignation is wrath” (ver. 5). For He hath avenged against you the first sin, for which you 
have paid by death. “And life in His will.” And life eternal, whereunto you could not return by any strength 
of your own, hath He given, because He so would. “In the evening weeping will tarry.” Evening began, 
when the light of wisdom withdrew from sinful man, when he was condemned to death: from this evening 
weeping will tarry, as long as God’s people are, amid labours and temptations, awaiting the day of the 
Lord. “And exultation in the morning.” Even to the morning, when there will be the exultation of the 
resurrection, which hath shone forth by anticipation in the morning resurrection of the Lord. 


7. “But I said in my abundance, I shall not be moved for ever” (ver. 6). But I, that people which was 
speaking from the first, said in mine abundance, suffering now no more any want, “I shall not be moved 
for ever.” 


8. “O Lord, in Thy will Thou hast afforded strength unto my beauty” (ver. 7). But that this my abundance, 
O Lord, is not of myself, but that in Thy will Thou hast afforded strength unto my beauty, I have learnt 
from this, “Thou turnedst away Thy Face from me, and I became troubled;” for Thou hast sometimes 
turned away Thy Face from the sinner, and I became troubled, when the illumination of Thy knowledge 
withdrew from me. 


9. “Unto Thee, O Lord, will I cry, and unto my God will I pray” (ver. 8). And bringing to mind that time of 
my trouble and misery, and as it were established therein, I hear the voice of Thy First-Begotten, my 
Head, about to die for me, and saying “Unto Thee, O Lord, will I cry, and unto My God will I pray.” 


10. “What profit” is there in the shedding of My blood, whilst I go down to corruption? “Shall dust confess 
unto Thee?” For if I shall not rise immediately, and My body shall become corrupt, “shall dust confess unto 
Thee?” that is, the crowd of the ungodly, whom I shall justify by My resurrection? “Or declare Thy truth?” 
Or for the salvation of the rest declare Thy truth? 


11. “The Lord hath heard, and had mercy on Me, the Lord hath become My helper.” Nor did “He suffer 
His holy One to see corruption” (ver. 10). 


12. “Thou hast turned My mourning into joy to Me” (ver. 11). Whom I, the Church, having received, the 
First-Begotten from the dead, now in the dedication of Thine house, say, “Thou hast turned my mourning 
into joy to me. Thou hast put off my sackcloth, and girded me with gladness.” Thou hast torn off the veil of 
my sins, the sadness of my mortality; and hast girded me with the first robe, with immortal gladness. 


13. “That my glory should sing unto Thee, and I should not be pricked” (ver. 12). That now, not my 
humiliation, but my glory should not lament, but should sing unto Thee, for that now out of humiliation 
Thou hast exalted me; and that I should not be pricked with the consciousness of sin, with the fear of 
death, with the fear of judgment. “O Lord, my God, I will confess unto Thee for ever.” And this is my glory, 
O Lord, my God, that I should confess unto Thee for ever, that I have nothing of myself, but that all my 
good is of Thee, who art “God, All in all.” 


PSALM XXXI 
To the end, a psalm of David himself, an ecstasy. 
1. To the end a Psalm of David Himself, the Mediator strong of hand in persecutions. For the word ecstasy, 


which is added to the title, signifies a transport of the mind, which is produced either by a panic, or by 
some revelation. But in this Psalm the panic of the people of God troubled by the persecution of all the 


heathen, and by the failing of faith throughout the world, is principally seen. But first the Mediator 
Himself speaks: then the People redeemed by His Blood gives thanks: at last in trouble it speaks at length, 
which is what belongs to the ecstasy; but the Person of the Prophet himself is twice interposed, near the 
end, and at the end. 


2. “In Thee, O Lord, have I trusted, let Me not be put to confusion for ever” (ver. 1). In Thee, O Lord, have 
I trusted, let Me never be confounded, whilst they shall insult Me as one like other men. “In Thy 
righteousness rescue Me, and deliver Me.” And in Thy righteousness rescue Me from the pit of death, and 
deliver Me out of their company. 


3. “Bend down Thine ear unto Me” (ver. 2). Hear Me in My humiliation, nigh at hand unto Me. “Make 
haste to deliver Me.” Defer not to the end of the world, as with all who believe on Me, My separation from 
sinners. “Be unto Me a God who protecteth Me.” Be unto Me God, and Protector. “And a house of refuge, 
that Thou mayest save Me.” And as a house, wherein taking refuge I may be saved. 


4. “For Thou art My strength, and My refuge” (ver. 3). For Thou art unto Me My strength to bear My 
persecutors, and My refuge to escape them. “And for Thy Name’s sake Thou shalt be My guide, and shalt 
nourish Me.” And that by Me Thou mayest be known to all the Gentiles. I will in all things follow Thy will; 
and, by assembling, by degrees, Saints unto Me, Thou shalt fulfil My body, and My perfect stature. 


5. “Thou shalt bring Me out of this trap, which they have hidden for Me” (ver. 4). Thou shalt bring Me out 
of these snares, which they have hidden for Me. “For Thou art My Protector.” 


6. “Into Thy hands I commend My Spirit” (ver. 5). To Thy power I commend My Spirit, soon to receive It 
back. “Thou hast redeemed Me, O Lord God of truth.” Let the people too, redeemed by the Passion of 
their Lord, and joyful in the glorifying of their Head, say, “Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord God of truth.” 


7. “Thou hatest them that hold to vanity uselessly” (ver. 6). Thou hatest them that hold to the false 
happiness of the world. “But I have trusted in the Lord.” 


a 


8. “I will be glad, and rejoice in Thy mercy:” which doth not deceive me. “For Thou hast regarded My 
humiliation:” wherein Thou hast subjected me to vanity in hope. “Thou hast saved my soul from 
necessities” (ver. 7). Thou hast saved my soul from the necessities of fear, that with a free love it may 
serve Thee. 


9. “And hast not shut me up into the hands of the enemy” (ver. 8). And hast not shut me up, that I should 
have no opening for recovering unto liberty, and be given over for ever into the power of the devil, 
ensnaring me with the desire of this life, and terrifying me with death. “Thou hast set my feet in a large 
room.” The resurrection of my Lord being known, and mine own being promised me, my love, having been 
brought out of the straits of fear, walks abroad in continuance, into the expanse of liberty. 


10. “Have mercy on me, O Lord, for I am troubled” (ver. 9). But what is this unlooked-for cruelty of the 
persecutors, striking such dread into me? “Have mercy on me, O Lord.” For Iam now no more alarmed for 
death, but for torments and tortures. “Mine eye hath been disordered by anger.” I had mine eye upon 
Thee, that Thou shouldest not abandon me: Thou art angry, and hast disordered it. “My soul, and my 
belly.” By the same anger my soul hath been disturbed, and my memory, whereby I retained what my God 
hath suffered for me, and what He hath promised me. 


11. “For my life hath failed in pain” (ver 10). For my life is to confess Thee, but it failed in pain, when the 
enemy had said, Let them be tortured until they deny Him. “And my years in groanings.” The time that I 
pass in this world is not taken away from me by death, but abides, and is spent in groanings. “My strength 
hath been weakened by want.” I want the health of this body, and racking pains come on me: I want the 
dissolution of the body, and death forbears to come: and in this want my confidence hath been weakened. 
“And my bones have been disturbed.” And my stedfastness hath been disturbed. 


12. “I have been made a reproach above all mine enemies” (ver 11). All the wicked are my enemies; and 
nevertheless they for their wickednesses are tortured only till they confess: I then have overpassed their 
reproach, I, whose confession death doth not follow, but racking pains follow upon it. “And to my 
neighbours too much.” This hath seemed too much to them, who were already drawing near to know 
Thee, and to hold the faith that I hold. “And a fear to mine acquaintance.” And into my very acquaintance I 
struck fear by the example of my dreadful tribulation. “They that did see me, fled without from me.” 
Because they did not understand my inward and invisible hope, they fled from me into things outward and 
visible. 


13. “I have been forgotten, as one dead from the heart” (ver. 12). And they have forgotten me, as if I were 
dead from their hearts. “I have become as a lost vessel.” I have seemed to myself to be lost to all the 
Lord’s service, living in this world, and gaining none, when all were afraid to join themselves unto me. 


14. “For I have heard the rebuking of many dwelling by in a circuit” (ver. 13). For I have heard many 
rebuking me, in the pilgrimage of this world near me, following the circuit of time, and refusing to return 
with me to the eternal country. “Whilst they were assembling themselves together against me, they 


conspired that they might take my soul.” That my soul, which should by death easily escape from their 
power, might consent unto them, they imagined a device, whereby they would not suffer me even to die. 


15. “But I have hoped in Thee, O Lord; I have said, Thou art my God” (ver. 14). For Thou hast not changed, 
that Thou shouldest not save, Who dost correct. 


16. “In Thy hands” are “my lots” (ver. 15). In Thy power are my lots. For I see no desert for which out of 
the universal ungodliness of the human race Thou hast elected me particularly to salvation. And though 
there be with Thee some just and secret order in my election, yet I, from whom this is hid, have attained 
by lot unto my Lord’s vesture. “Deliver me from the hands of mine enemies, and from them that persecute 
me.” 


17. “Make Thy Face to shine upon Thy servant” (ver. 16). Make it known to men, who do not think that I 
belong unto Thee, that Thy Face is bent upon me, and that I serve Thee. “Save me in Thy mercy.” 


18. “O Lord, let me not be confounded, for I have called upon Thee” (ver. 17). O Lord, let me not be put to 
shame by those who insult me, for that I have called upon Thee. “Let the ungodly be ashamed, and be 
brought down to hell.” Let them rather who call upon stones be ashamed, and made to dwell with 
darkness. 


19. “Let the deceitful lips be made dumb” (ver. 18). In making known to the peoples Thy mysteries 
wrought in me, strike with dumb amazement the lips of them that invent falsehood of me. “Which speak 
iniquity against the Righteous, in pride and contempt.” Which speak iniquity against Christ, in their pride 
and contempt of Him as a crucified man. 


20. “How great” is “the multitude of Thy sweetness, O Lord” (ver. 19). Here the Prophet exclaims, having 
sight of all this, and admiring how manifoldly plenteous is Thy sweetness, O Lord. “Which Thou hast hid 
for them that fear Thee.” Even those, whom Thou correctest, Thou lovest much: but lest they should go on 
negligently from relaxed security, Thou hidest from them the sweetness of Thy love, for whom it is 
profitable to fear Thee. “Thou hast perfected it for them that hope in Thee.” But Thou hast perfected this 
sweetness for them that hope in Thee. For Thou dost not withdraw from them what they look for 
perseveringly even unto the end. “In sight of the sons of men.” For it does not escape the notice of the 
sons of men, who now live no more after Adam, but after the Son of Man. “Thou wilt hide them in the 
hidden place of Thy Countenance:” which seat Thou shalt preserve for everlasting in the hidden place of 
the knowledge of Thee for them that hope in Thee. “From the troubling of men.” So that now they suffer 
no more trouble from men. 


21. “Thou wilt protect them in Thy tabernacle from the contradiction of tongues” (ver. 20). But here 
meanwhile whilst evil tongues murmur against them, saying, Who hath come thence? Thou wilt protect 
them in the tabernacle, that of faith in those things, which the Lord wrought and endured for us in time. 


22. “Blessed be the Lord; for He hath made His mercy marvellous, in the city of compassing” (ver. 21). 
Blessed be the Lord, for after the correction of the sharpest persecutions He hath made His mercy 
marvellous to all throughout the world, in the circuit of human society. 


23. “I said in my ecstasy” (ver. 22). Whence that people again speaking saith, I said in my fear, when the 
heathen were raging horribly against me. “I have been cast forth from the sight of Thine eyes.” For if 
Thou hadst regard to me, Thou wouldest not suffer me to endure these things. “Therefore Thou heardest, 
O Lord, the voice of my prayer, when I cried unto Thee.” Therefore putting a limit to correction, and 
showing that I have part in Thy care, Thou heardest, O Lord, the voice of my prayer, when I raised it high 
out of tribulation. 


24. “Love the Lord, all ye His saints” (ver. 23). The Prophet again exhorts, having sight of these things, 
and saith, “Love the Lord, all ye His saints; for the Lord will require truth.” Since “if the righteous shall 
scarcely be saved, where shall the sinner and the ungodly appear?” “And He will repay them that do 
exceeding proudly.” And He will repay them who even when conquered are not converted, because they 
are very proud. 


25. “Quit you like men, and let your heart be strengthened” (ver. 24): working good without fainting, that 
ye may reap in due season. “All ye who trust in the Lord:” that is, ye who duly fear and worship Him, trust 
ye in the Lord. 


PSALM XXXII 
To David himself; for understanding. 


1. To David himself; for understanding; by which it is understood that not by the merits of works, but by 
the grace of God, man is delivered, confessing his sins. 


2. “Blessed are they whose unrighteousness is forgiven, and whose sins are covered” (ver. 1): and whose 
sins are buried in oblivion. “Blessed is the man to whom the Lord hath not imputed sin, nor is there guile 
in his mouth” (ver. 2): nor has he in his mouth boastings of righteousness, when his conscience is full of 
sins. 


3. “Because I kept silence, my bones waxed old:” because I made not with my mouth “confession unto 
salvation,” all firmness in me has grown old in infirmity. “Through my roaring all the day long” (ver. 3): 
when I was ungodly and a blasphemer, crying against God, as though defending and excusing my sins. 


4. “Because day and night Thy Hand was heavy upon me:” because, through the continual punishment of 
Thy scourges, “I was turned in misery, while a thorn was fixed through me” (ver. 4): I was made miserable 
by knowing my misery, being pricked with an evil conscience. 


5. “I acknowledged my sin, and my unrighteousness have I not hid:” that is, my unrighteousness have I 
not concealed. “I said, I will confess against myself my unrighteousness to the Lord:” I said, I will confess, 
not against God (as in my ungodly crying, when I kept silence), but against myself, my unrighteousness to 
the Lord. “And Thou forgavest the iniquity of my heart” (ver. 5); hearing the word of confession in the 
heart, before it was uttered with the voice. 


6. “For this shall every one that is holy pray unto Thee in an acceptable time:” for this wickedness of heart 
shall every one that is righteous pray unto Thee. For not by their own merits will they be holy, but by that 
acceptable time, that is, at His coming, who redeemed us from sin. “Nevertheless in the flood of great 
waters they shall not come nigh him” (ver. 6): nevertheless, let none think, when the end has come 
suddenly, as in the days of Noah, that there remaineth a place of confession, whereby he may draw nigh 
unto God. 


7. “Thou art my refuge from the pressures, which have compassed me about:” Thou art my refuge from 
the pressure of my sins, which hath compassed my heart. “O Thou, my Rejoicing, deliver me from them 
that compass me about” (ver. 7): in Thee is my joy: deliver me from the sorrow which my sins bring upon 
me. 


8. Diapsalma. The answer of God: “I will give thee understanding, and will set thee in the way in which 
thou shalt go;” I will give thee understanding after confession, that thou depart not from the way in which 
thou shouldest go; lest thou wish to be in thine own power. “I will fix Mine Eyes upon thee” (ver. 8); so will 
make sure upon thee My Love. 


9. “Be not ye like unto horse or mule, which have no understanding:” and therefore would govern 
themselves. But saith the Prophet, “Hold in their jaws with bit and bridle.” Do Thou then, O God, unto 
them “that will not come nigh Thee” (ver. 9), what man doth to horse and mule, that by scourges Thou 
make them to bear Thy rule. 


10. “Many are the scourges of the sinner:” much is he scourged, who, confessing not his sins to God, 
would be his own ruler. “But he that trusteth in the Lord, mercy compasseth him about” (ver. 10); but he 
that trusteth in the Lord, and submitteth himself to His rule, mercy shall compass him about. 


11. “Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice, ye righteous:” be glad, and rejoice, ye righteous, not in yourselves, 
but in the Lord. “And glory, all ye that are right in heart” (ver. 11): and glory in Him, all ye who 
understand that it is right to be subject unto Him, that so ye may be placed above all things beside. 


PSALM XXXII 


1. “Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous:” rejoice, O ye righteous, not in yourselves, for that is not safe; but 
in the Lord. “For praise is comely to the upright” (ver. 1): these praise the Lord, who submit themselves 
unto the Lord; for else they are distorted and perverse. 


2. “Praise the Lord with harp:” praise the Lord, presenting unto Him your bodies a living sacrifice. “Sing 
unto Him with the psaltery for ten strings” (ver. 2): let your members be servants to the love of God, and 
of your neighbour, in which are kept both the three and the seven commandments. 


3. “Sing unto Him a new song:” sing unto Him a song of the grace of faith. “Sing skilfully unto Him with 
jubilation” (ver. 3): sing skillfully unto Him with rejoicing. 


4. “For the Word of the Lord is right:” for the Word of the Lord is right, to make you that which of 
yourselves ye cannot be. “And all His works are done in faith” (ver. 4): lest any think that by the merit of 
works he hath arrived at faith, when in faith are done all the works which God Himself loveth. 


5. “He loveth Mercy and Judgment:” for He loveth Mercy, which now He showeth first; and Judgment, 
wherewith He exacteth that which He hath first shown. “The earth is full of the Mercy of the Lord” (ver. 
5): throughout the whole world are sins forgiven unto men by the Mercy of the Lord. 


6. “By the Word of the Lord were the heavens made firm:” for not by themselves, but by the Word of the 
Lord were the righteous made strong. “And all the strength of them by the Breath of His Mouth” (ver. 6). 
And all their faith by His Holy Spirit. 


7. “He gathereth the waters of the sea together as into a bottle:” He gathered the people of the world 
together, to confession of mortified sin, lest through pride they flow too freely. “He layeth up the deep in 
storehouses” (ver. 7): and keepeth in them His secrets for riches. 


8. “Let all the earth fear the Lord:” let every sinner fear, that so he may cease to sin. “Let all the 
inhabitants of the world stand in awe of Him” (ver. 8): not of the terrors of men, or of any creature, but of 
Him let them stand in awe. 


9. “For He spake, and they were made:” for no other one made those things which are to fear; but He 
spake, and they were made. “He commanded, and they were created” (ver. 9): He commanded by His 
Word, and they were created. 


10. “The Lord bringeth the counsel of the heathen to nought;” of them that seek not His Kingdom, but 
kingdoms of their own. “He maketh the devices of the people of none effect:” of them that covet earthly 
happiness. “And reproveth the counsels of princes” (ver. 10): of them that seek to rule over such peoples. 


11. “But the counsel of the Lord standeth for ever;” but the counsel of the Lord, whereby He maketh none 
blessed but him that submitteth unto Himself, standeth for ever. The thoughts of His Heart to all 
generations” (ver. 11): the thoughts of His Wisdom are not mutable, but endure to all generations. 


12. “Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord:” one nation is blessed, belonging to the heavenly city, 
which hath not chosen save the Lord for their God: “And the people whom He hath chosen for His own 
inheritance” (ver. 12): and which not of itself, but by the gift of God, hath been chosen, that He by 
possessing it may not suffer it to be uncared for and miserable. 


13. “The Lord looketh from Heaven; He beholdeth all the sons of men” (ver. 13). From the souls of the 
righteous, the Lord looketh mercifully upon all who would rise to newness of life. 


14. “From His prepared habitation:” from His habitation of assumed Humanity, which He prepared for 
Himself. “He looketh upon all the inhabitants of the earth” (ver. 14): He looketh mercifully upon all who 
live in the flesh, that He may be over them in ruling them. 


15. “He fashioneth their hearts singly:” He giveth spiritually to their hearts their proper gifts, so that 
neither the whole body may be eye, nor the whole hearing; but that one in this manner, another in that 
manner, may be incorporated with Christ. “He understandeth all their works” (ver. 15). Before Him are all 
their works understood. 


16. “A king shall not be saved by much strength:” he shall not be saved who ruleth his own flesh, if he 
presume much upon his own strength. “Neither shall a giant be saved by much strength” (ver. 16): nor 
shall he be saved whoever warreth against the habit of his own lust, or against the devil and his angels, if 
he trust much to his own might. 


17. “A horse is a deceitful thing for safety:” he is deceived, who thinketh either that through men he 
gaineth salvation received among men, or that by the impetuosity of his own courage he is defended from 
destruction. “In the abundance of his strength shall he not be saved” (ver. 17). 


18. “Behold, the Eyes of the Lord are upon them that fear Him:” because if thou seek salvation, behold, 
the love of the Lord is upon them that fear Him. “Upon them that hope in His mercy” (ver. 18): that hope 
not in their own strength, but in His mercy. 


19. “To deliver their souls from death, and to keep them alive in famine” (ver. 19). To give them the 
nourishment of the Word, and of Everlasting Truth, which they lost while presuming on their own 
strength, and therefore have not even their own strength, from lack of righteousness. 


20. “My soul shall be patient for the Lord:” that hereafter it may be filled with dainties incorruptible, 
meanwhile, whilst here it remaineth, my soul shall be patient for the Lord. “For He is our Helper and 
Defender” (ver. 20): our Helper He is, while we endeavour after Him; and our Defender, while we resist 
the adversary. 


21. “For our heart shall rejoice in Him:” for not in ourselves, wherein without Him there is great need; but 
in Himself shall our heart rejoice. “And we have trusted in His holy Name” (ver. 21); and therefore have 
we trusted that we shall come to God, because unto us absent hath He sent, through faith, His own Name. 


22. “Let Thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us, according as we have hoped in Thee” (ver. 22): let Thy mercy, O 
Lord, be upon us; for hope confoundeth not, because we have hoped in Thee. 


PSALM XXXIV 


A psalm of David, when he changed his countenance before Abimelech, and he sent him away, and he 
departed. 


1. Because there was there a sacrifice after the order of Aaron, and afterwards He of His Own Body and 
Blood appointed a sacrifice after the order of Melchizedek; He changed then His Countenance in the 
Priesthood, and sent away the kingdom of the Jews, and came to the Gentiles. What then is, “He 
affected”? He was full of affection. For what is so full of affection as the Mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who, seeing our infirmity, that He might deliver us from everlasting death, underwent temporal death with 
such great injury and contumely? “And He drummed:” because a drum is not made, except when a skin is 
extended on wood; and David drummed, to signify that Christ should be crucified. But, “He drummed 
upon the doors of the city:” what are “the doors of the city,” but our hearts which we had closed against 
Christ, who by the drum of His Cross hath opened the hearts of mortal men? “And was carried in His Own 
Hands:” how “carried in His Own Hands”? Because when He commended His Own Body and Blood, He 
took into His Hands that which the faithful know; and in a manner carried Himself, when He said, “This is 
My Body.” “And He fell down at the doors of the gate;” that is, He humbled Himself. For this it is, to fall 
down even at the very beginning of our faith. For the door of the gate is the beginning of faith; whence 
beginneth the Church, and arriveth at last even unto sight: that as it believeth those things which it seeth 
not, it may deserve to enjoy them, when it shall have begun to see face to face. So is the title of the Psalm; 
briefly we have heard it; let us now hear the very words of Him that affecteth, and drummeth upon the 
doors of the city. 


2. “I will bless the Lord at all times; His praise shall be ever in my mouth” (ver. 1). So speaketh Christ, so 
also let a Christian speak; for a Christian is in the Body of Christ; and therefore was Christ made Man, 
that that Christian might be enabled to be an Angel, who saith, “I will bless the Lord at all times.” When 
shall I “bless the Lord”? When He blesseth thee? When the goods of this world abound? When thou hast 
great abundance of corn, oil, and wine, of gold and silver, of servants and cattle; when this mortal health 
remaineth unwounded and sound; when all that are born to thee grow up, nothing is withdrawn by 
immature death, happiness wholly reigneth in thy house, and all things overflow around thee; then shalt 
thou bless the Lord? No; but “at all times.” Therefore both then, and when according to the time, or 
according to the scourges of our Lord God, these things are troubled, are taken away, are seldom born to 
thee, and born pass away. For these things come to pass, and thence followeth penury, need, labour, pain, 
and temptation. But thou, who hast sung, “I will bless the Lord at all times: His praise shall be ever in my 
mouth,” both when He giveth them, bless; and when He taketh them away, bless. For it is He that giveth, 
it is He that taketh away: but Himself from him that blesseth Him He taketh not away. 


3. But who is it that blesseth the Lord at all times, except the humble in heart. For very humility taught 
our Lord in His Own Body and Blood: because when He commendeth His Own Body and Blood, He 
commendeth His Humility, in that which is written in this history, in that seeming madness of David, which 
we have passed by, “And his spittle ran down over his beard.” When the Apostle was read, Ye heard the 
same spittle, but running down over the beard. One saith perhaps, What spittle have we heard? Was it not 
read but now, where the Apostle saith, “The Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom?” But 
now it was read, “But we preach,” saith he, “Christ crucified” (for then He drummed), “unto the Jews a 
stumbling block, and unto the Greeks foolishness; but unto them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the Power of God, and the Wisdom of God. Because the Foolishness of God is wiser than men, and 
the Weakness of God is stronger than men.” For spittle signifieth foolishness; spittle signifieth weakness. 
But if the Foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the Weakness of God is stronger than men; let not the 
spittle as it were offend thee, but observe that it runneth down over the beard: for as by the spittle, 
weakness; so by the beard, strength is signified. He covered then His Strength by the body of His 
Weakness, and that which without was weak, appeared as it were in spittle; but within His Divine 
Strength was covered as a beard. Therefore humility is commended unto us. Be humble if thou wouldest 
bless the Lord at all times, and that His praise should be ever in thy mouth. ... 


4. But wherefore doth man bless the Lord at all times? Because he is humble. What is it to be humble? To 
take not praise unto himself. Who would himself be praised, is proud: who is not proud, is humble. 
Wouldest thou not then be proud? That thou mayest be humble, say what is here written; “In the Lord 
shall my soul be praised: the humble shall hear thereof and be glad” (ver. 2). Those then who will not be 
praised in the Lord, are not humble, but fierce, rough, lifted up, proud. Gentle cattle would the Lord have; 
be thou the Lord’s jumentum; that is, be thou humble. He sitteth upon thee, He ruleth thee: fear not lest 
thou stumble, and fall headlong: that indeed is thy infirmity; but consider Who sitteth upon thee. Thou art 
an ass’s colt, but thou carriest Christ. For even He on an ass’s colt came into the city; and that beast was 


gentle. .. .”Be not ye as the horse or as the mule, which have no understanding.” For horse and mule 
sometimes lift up their neck, and by their own fierceness throw off their rider. They are tamed with the 
bit, with bridle, with stripes, until they learn to submit, and to carry their master. But thou, before thy 
jaws are bruised with the bridle, be humble, and carry thy Lord: wish not praise for thyself, but praised be 
He who sitteth upon thee, and say thou, “In the Lord shall my soul be praised; the humble shall hear 
thereof, and be glad.” ... 


5. Now followeth, “O magnify the Lord with me” (ver. 3). Who is this that exhorteth us, that we should 
magnify the Lord with him? Whoever, Brethren, is in the body of Christ, ought for this to labour, that the 
Lord may be magnified with him. For he loveth the Lord, whoever he is. And how doth he love Him? So as 
not to envy his fellow-lover. . . . Let them blush who so love God as to envy others. Abandoned men love a 
charioteer, and whoever loveth a charioteer or hunter, wisheth the whole people to love with him, and 
exhorteth, saying, Love with me this pantomime, love with me this or that shame. He calleth among the 
people that shame may be loved with him; and doth not a Christian call in the Church, that the Truth of 
God may be loved with him? Stir up then love in yourselves, Brethren; and call to every one of yours, and 
say, “O magnify the Lord with me.” Let there be in you that fervour. Wherefore are these things recited 
and explained? If ye love God, bring quickly to the love of God all who are joined unto you, and all who are 
in your house; if the Body of Christ is loved by you, that is, if the unity of the Church, bring them quickly 
to enjoy, and say, “O magnify the Lord with me.” 


6. “And let us exalt His Name together.” What is, “let us exalt His Name together”? That is, in one. For 
many copies so have it, “O magnify the Lord with me; and let us exalt His Name in one.” Whether it be 
said, “together,” or “in one,” it is the same thing. Therefore bring quickly whom ye can, by exhorting, by 
transporting, by beseeching, by disputing, by rendering a reason, with meekness, with gentleness. Bring 
them quickly unto love; that if they magnify the Lord, they may magnify Him in one... . 


7. “I sought the Lord, and He heard me” (ver. 4). Where heard the Lord? Within. Where giveth He? Within. 
There thou prayest, there thou art heard, there thou art blessed. Thou hast prayed, thou art heard, thou 
art blessed; and he knoweth not who standeth by thee: it is all carried on in secret, as the Lord saith in 
the Gospel, “Enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret; 
and thy Father which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly.” When therefore thou enterest into thy 
chamber, thou enterest into thy heart. Blessed are they who rejoice when they enter into their heart, and 
find therein nought of evil... . 


8. “I sought the Lord, and He heard me.” Who then are not heard, seek not the Lord. Attend, Holy 
Brethren; he said not, I sought gold from the Lord, and He heard me; I sought from the Lord long life, and 
He heard me; I sought from the Lord this or that, and He heard me. It is one thing to seek anything from 
the Lord, another to seek the Lord Himself. “I sought” (saith he) “the Lord, and He heard me.” But thou, 
when thou prayest, saying, Kill that my enemy, seekest not the Lord, but, as it were, makest thyself a 
judge over thy enemy, and makest thy God an executioner. How knowest thou that he is not better than 
thou, whose death thou seekest? In that very thing haply he is, that he seeketh not thine. Therefore seek 
not from the Lord anything without, but seek the Lord Himself, and He will hear thee, and while thou yet 
speakest, He will say, “Lo, hereIam.”... 


9. I have said who was the exhorter, namely, that lover who would not alone embrace what he loveth, and 
saith, “Approach unto Him, and be ye lightened” (ver. 5). For he saith what he himself proved. For some 
spiritual person in the Body of Christ, or even our Lord Jesus Christ Himself according to the flesh, the 
Head exhorting His Own Members, saith; what? “Approach unto Him, and be ye lightened.” Or rather 
some spiritual Christian inviteth us to approach to our Lord Jesus Christ Himself. But let us approach to 
Him and be lightened; not as the Jews approached to Him, that they might be darkened; for they 
approached to Him that they might crucify Him: let us approach to Him that we may receive His Body and 
Blood. They by Him crucified were darkened; we by eating and drinking The Crucified are lightened. 
“Approach unto Him, and be ye lightened.” Lo, this is said to the Gentiles. Christ was crucified amid the 
Jews raging and seeing; the Gentiles were absent; lo, they have approached who were in darkness, and 
they who saw not are lightened. Whereby approach the Gentiles? By following with faith, by longing with 
the heart, by running with charity. Thy feet are thy charity. Have two feet, be not lame. What are thy two 
feet? The two commandments of love, of thy God, and of thy Neighbour. With these feet run thou unto 
God, approach unto Him, for He hath both exhorted thee to run, and hath Himself shed His Own Light, as 
he hath magnificently and divinely continued. “And your faces shall not be ashamed.” “Approach” (saith 
he) “unto Him, and be ye lightened; and your faces shall not be ashamed.” No face shall be ashamed but 
of the proud. Wherefore? Because he would be lifted up, and when he hath suffered insult, or ignominy, or 
mischance in this world, or any affliction, he is ashamed. But fear not thou, approach unto Him, and thou 
shalt not be ashamed.... 


10. As the Prophet testifieth, “The poor man cried, and the Lord heard him” (ver. 6). He teacheth thee 
how thou mayest be heard. Therefore art thou not heard, because thou art rich. Lest haply thou say, thou 
criedst and wast not heard, hear wherefore; “The poor man cried, and the Lord heard him.” As poor cry 
thou, and the Lord heareth. And how shall I cry as poor? By not, if thou hast aught, presuming therefrom 
upon thy own strength: by understanding that thou art needy; by understanding that so long art thou 


poor, as thou hast not Him who maketh thee rich. But how did the Lord hear him? “And saved him out of 
all his troubles.” And how saveth He men out of all their troubles? “The Angel of the Lord shall send round 
about them that fear Him, and shall deliver them” (ver. 7). So it is written, brethren, not as some bad 
copies have it, “The Lord shall send His Angel round about them that fear Him, and He shall deliver 
them:” but thus, “The Angel of the Lord shall send round about them that fear Him, and shall deliver 
them.” Whom called He here the Angel of the Lord, who shall send round about them that fear Him, and 
shall deliver them? Our Lord Jesus Christ Himself is called in Prophecy, the Angel of the great Counsel, 
the Messenger of the great Counsel; so the Prophets called Him. Even He then, the Angel of the great 
Counsel, that is, the Messenger, shall send unto them that fear the Lord, and shall deliver them. Fear not 
then lest thou be hid: wheresoever thou hast feared the Lord, there doth that Angel know thee, who shall 
send to succour thee, and shall deliver thee. 


11. Now will He speak openly of the same Sacrament, whereby He was carried in His Own Hands. “O 
taste and see that the Lord is good” (ver. 8). Doth not the Psalm now open itself, and show thee that 
seeming insanity and constant madness, the same insanity and sober inebriety of that David, who in a 
figure showed I know not what, when in the person of king Achis they said to him, How is it? When the 
Lord said, “Except a man eat My Flesh and drink My Blood, he shall have no life in him”? And they in 
whom reigned Achis, that is, error and ignorance, said; what said they? “How can this man give us his 
flesh to eat?” If thou art ignorant, “Taste and see that the Lord is good:” but if thou understandest not, 
thou art king Achis: David shall change His Countenance and shall depart from thee, and shall quit thee, 
and shall depart. 


12. “Blessed is the man that trusteth in Him.” Why needeth this to be explained at length? Whoever 
trusteth not in the Lord, is miserable. Who is there that trusteth not in the Lord? He that trusteth in 
himself. ... 


13. “O fear the Lord, all ye His saints, for there is no want to them that fear Him” (ver. 9). For many 
therefore will not fear God the Lord, lest they suffer hunger. It is said to them, Defraud not; and they say, 
Whence can I feed myself? No art can be without imposture; no business can be without fraud. But fraud 
God punisheth: fear God. But if I should fear God, I shall not have whence to live. “O fear the Lord, all ye 
His saints, for there is no want to them that fear Him.” He promiseth plenty to him that trembleth, and 
doubteth, lest haply if he should fear God, he should lose things superfluous. The Lord fed thee despising 
Him, and will He desert thee fearing Him? Attend, and say not, Such an one is rich, and I am poor. I fear 
the Lord, he by not fearing how much has he gained, and I by fearing am bare! See what follows; “The 
rich do lack and suffer hunger, but they that seek the Lord shall not want any good thing” (ver. 10). If thou 
receive it according to the letter, He seemeth to deceive thee, for thou seest that many rich men that are 
wicked die in their riches, and are not made poor while they live; thou seest them grow old, and come 
even to the end of life amid great abundance and riches. Thou seest their funeral pomp celebrated with 
great profusion, the man himself brought rich even to the sepulchre, having expired in beds of ivory, his 
family weeping around; and thou sayest in thy mind, if haply thou knowest some both sins and crimes 
done by him: I know what things that man hath done; lo, he hath grown old, he hath died in his bed, his 
friends follow him to the grave, his funeral is celebrated with all this pomp; I know what he hath done; the 
Scripture has deceived me, and has spoken falsely, where I hear and sing; “The rich do lack and suffer 
hunger.” When was this man in need? when did he suffer hunger? “But they that seek the Lord shall not 
want any good thing.” Daily I rise up to Church, daily I bend the knee, daily I seek the Lord, and have 
nothing good: this man sought not the Lord, and he hath died in the midst of all these good things! Thus 
thinking, the snare of offence choketh him; for he seeketh mortal food on the earth, and seeketh not a true 
reward in heaven, and so he putteth his head into the devil’s noose, his jaws are tied close, and the devil 
holdeth him fast unto evil doing, that so he may imitate the evil men, whom he seeth to die in such plenty. 


14. Therefore understand it not so. ... When thou art filled with spiritual riches, canst thou be poor? And 
was he therefore rich, because he had a bed of ivory; and art thou poor who hast the chamber of thy heart 
filled with such jewelry of virtues, justice, truth, charity, faith, endurance? Unfold thy riches, if thou hast 
them, and compare them with the riches of the rich. But such an one has found in the market mules of 
great value, and has bought them. If thou couldest find faith to be sold, how much wouldest thou give for 
that, which God willeth that thou shouldest have gratis, and thou art ungrateful? Those rich then lack, 
they lack, and what is heavier, they lack bread. .. . For He hath said, “I am the Living Bread which came 
down from Heaven.” And again, “Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness: for 
they shall be filled.” “But they that seek the Lord shall not want any good thing:” but what manner of 
good, I have already said. 


15. “Come, ye children, hearken unto me: I will teach you the fear of the Lord” (ver. 11). Ye think, 
brethren, that I say this: think that David saith it; think that an Apostle saith it; nay think that our Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself saith it; “Come, ye children, hearken unto Me.” Let us hearken unto Him together: 
hearken ye unto Him through us. For He would teach us; He the Humble, He that drummeth, He that 
affecteth, would teach us... . 


16. “What man is he that desireth life, and loveth to see good days?” (ver. 12). He asketh a question. Doth 
not every one among you answer, I? Is there any man among you that loveth not life, that is, that desireth 


not life, and loveth not to see good days? Do ye not daily thus murmur, and thus speak; How long shall we 
suffer these things? Daily are they worse and worse: in our fathers’ time were days more joyful, were days 
better. O if thou couldest ask those same, thy fathers, in like manner would they murmur to thee of their 
own days. Our fathers were happy, miserable are we, evil days have we: such an one ruled over us, we 
thought that after his death might some refreshing be given to us; worse things have come: O God, show 
unto us good days! “What man is he that desireth life, and loveth to see good days?” Let him not seek here 
good days. A good thing he seeketh, but not in its right place doth he seek it. As, if thou shouldest seek 
some righteous man in a country, wherein he lived not, it would be said to thee, A good man thou seekest, 
a great man thou seekest, seek him still, but not here; in vain thou seekest him here, thou wilt never find 
him. Good days thou seekest, together let us seek them, seek not here. ... Read the Scriptures.... 


17. Let not a Christian then murmur, let him see whose steps he followeth: but if he loveth good days, let 
him hearken unto Him teaching and saying, “Come, ye children, hearken unto Me; I will teach you the 
fear of the Lord.” What wouldest thou? Life and good days. Hear, and do. “Keep thy tongue from evil” (ver. 
13). This do. I will not, saith a miserable man, I will not keep my tongue from evil, and yet I desire life and 
good days. If a workman of thine should say to thee, I indeed lay waste this vineyard, yet I require of thee 
my reward; thou broughtest me to the vineyard to lop and prune it, I cut away all the useful wood, I will 
cut short also the very trunks of the vines, that thou have thereon nothing to gather, and when I have 
done this, thou shalt repay to me my labour. Wouldest thou not call him mad? Wouldest thou not drive him 
from thy house or ever he put his hand to the knife? Such are those men who would both do evil, and 
swear falsely, and speak blasphemy against God, and murmur, and defraud, and be drunken, and dispute, 
and commit adultery, and use charms, and consult diviners, and withal see good days. To such it is said, 
thou canst not doing ill seek a good reward. If thou art unjust, shall God also be unjust? What shall I do, 
then? What desirest thou? Life I desire, good days I desire. “Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips that 
they speak no guile,” that is, defraud not any, lie not to any. 


18. But what is, “Depart from evil”? (ver. 14). It is little that thou injure none, murder none, steal not, 
commit not adultery, do no wrong, speak no false witness; “Depart from evil.” When thou hast departed, 
thou sayest, Now I am safe, I have done all, I shall have life, I shall see good days. Not only saith he, 
“Depart from evil,” but also, “and do good.” It is nothing that thou spoil not: clothe the naked. If thou hast 
not spoiled, thou hast declined from evil; but thou wilt not do good, except thou receive the stranger into 
thine house. So then depart from evil, as to do good. “Seek peace, and ensue it.” He hath not said, Thou 
shalt have peace here; seek it, and ensue it. Whither shall I ensue it? Whither it hath gone before. For the 
Lord is our peace, hath risen again, and hath ascended into Heaven. “Seek peace, and ensue it;” because 
when thou also hast risen, this mortal shall be changed, and thou shalt embrace peace there where no 
man shall trouble thee. For there is perfect peace, where thou wilt not hunger... . 


19. “The Eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous:” fear not then; labour; the eyes of the Lord are upon 
thee. “And His Ears are open unto their prayers” (ver. 15). What wouldest thou more? If an householder in 
a great house should not hearken to a servant murmuring, he would complain, and say, What hardship do 
we here suffer, and none heareth us. Canst thou say this of God, What hardships I suffer, and none 
heareth me? If He heard me, haply, sayest thou, He would take away my tribulation: I cry unto Him, and 
yet have tribulation. Only do thou hold fast His ways, and when thou art in tribulation, He heareth thee. 
But He is a Physician, and still hast thou something of putrefaction; thou criest out, but still He cutteth, 
and taketh not away His Hand, until He hath cut as much as pleaseth Him. For that Physician is cruel who 
heareth a man, and spareth his wound and putrefaction. How do mothers rub their children in the baths 
for their health. Do not the little ones cry out in their hands? Are they then cruel because they spare not, 
nor hearken unto their tears? Are they not full of affection? And yet the children cry out, and are not 
spared. So our God also is full of charity, but therefore seemeth He not to hear, that He may spare and 
heal us for everlasting. 


20. Haply say the wicked, I securely do evil, because the Eyes of the Lord are not upon me: God attendeth 
to the righteous, me He seeth not, and whatever I do, I do securely. Immediately added the Holy Spirit, 
seeing the thoughts of men, and said, “But the Face of the Lord is against them that do evil; to cut off the 
remembrance of them from the earth” (ver. 16). 


21. “The righteous cried, and the Lord heard them, and delivered them out of all their troubles” (ver. 17). 
Righteous were the Three Children; out of the furnace cried they unto the Lord, and in His praises their 
flames cooled. The flame could not approach nor hurt the innocent and righteous Children praising God, 
and He delivered them out of the fire. Some one saith, Lo, truly righteous were those who were heard, as 
it is written, “The righteous cried, and the Lord heard them, and delivered them out of all their troubles:” 
but I have cried, and He delivereth me not; either I am not righteous, or I do not the things which He 
commandeth me, or haply He seeth me not. Fear not: only do what He commandeth; and if He deliver 
thee not bodily, He will deliver thee spiritually. For He who took out of the fire the Three Children, did He 
take out of the fire the Maccabees? Did not the first sing hymns in the flames, these last in the flames 
expire? The God of the Three Children, was not He the God also of the Maccabees? The one He delivered, 
the other He delivered not. Nay, He delivered both: but the Three Children He so delivered, that even the 
carnal were confounded; but the Maccabees therefore He delivered not so, that those who persecuted 
them should go into greater torments, while they thought that they had overcome God’s Martyrs. He 


delivered Peter, when the Angel came unto him being in prison, and said, “Arise, and go forth,” and 
suddenly his chains were loosed, and he followed the Angel, and He delivered him. Had Peter lost 
righteousness when He delivered him not from the cross? Did He not deliver him then? Even then He 
delivered him. Did his long life make him unrighteous? Haply He heard him more at last than at first, 
when truly He delivered him out of all his troubles. For when He first delivered him, how many things did 
he suffer afterwards! For thither He sent him at last, where he could have suffered no evil. 


22. “The Lord is nigh unto them that have broken their heart; and saveth such as be lowly in spirit” (ver. 
18). God is High: let a Christian be lowly. If he would that the Most High God draw nigh unto him, let him 
be lowly. A great mystery, Brethren. God is above all: thou raisest thyself, and touchest not Him: thou 
humblest thyself, and He descendeth unto thee. “Many are the troubles of the righteous” (ver. 19): doth 
He say, “Therefore let Christians be righteous, therefore let them hear My Word, that they may suffer no 
tribulation? He promiseth not this; but saith, “Many are the troubles of the righteous.” Rather, if they be 
unrighteous they have fewer troubles, if righteous they have many. But after few tribulations, or none, 
these shall come to tribulation everlasting, whence they shall never be delivered: but the righteous after 
many tribulations shall come to peace everlasting, where they shall never suffer any evil. “Many are the 
tribulations of the righteous: but the Lord delivereth him out of all.” 


23. “The Lord keepeth all their bones: not one of them shall be broken” (ver. 20): this also, Brethren, let 
us not receive carnally. Bones are the firm supports of the faithful. For as in flesh our bones give firmness, 
so in the heart of a Christian it is faith that gives firmness. The patience then which is in faith, is as the 
bones of the inner man: this is that which cannot be broken. “The Lord keepeth all their bones: not one of 
them shall be broken.” If of our Lord God Jesus Christ he had said this, “The Lord keepeth all the bones of 
His Son; not one of them shall be broken;” as is prefigured of Him also in another place, when the lamb 
was spoken of that should be slain, and it was said of it, “Neither shall ye break a bone thereof:” then was 
it fulfilled in the Lord, because when He hung upon the Cross, He expired before they came to the Cross, 
and found His Body lifeless already, and would not break His legs, that it might be fulfilled which was 
written. But He gave this promise to other Christians also, “The Lord keepeth all their bones; not one of 
them shall be broken.” Therefore, Brethren, if we see any Saint suffer tribulation, and haply either by a 
Physician so cut, or by some persecutor so mangled, that his bones be broken; let us not say, This man 
was not righteous, for this hath the Lord promised to His righteous, of whom He said, “The Lord keepeth 
all their bones; not one of them shall be broken.” Wouldest thou see that He spoke of other bones, those 
which we called the firm supports of faith, that is, patience and endurance in all tribulations? For these 
are the bones which are not broken. Hear, and see ye in the very Passion of our Lord, what I say. The Lord 
was in the middle Crucified; near Him were two thieves: the one mocked, the other believed: the one was 
condemned, the other justified: the one had his punishment both in this world, and that which shall be, 
but unto the other said the Lord, “Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise;” and 
yet those who came brake not the bones of the Lord, but of the thieves they brake: as much were broken 
the bones of the thief who blasphemed, as of the thief who believed. Where then is that which is spoken, 
“The Lord keepeth all their bones; not one of them shall be broken”? Lo, unto whom He said, “To-day shalt 
thou be with Me in Paradise,” could He keep all his bones? The Lord answereth thee: Yea, I kept them: for 
the firm support of his faith could not be broken by those blows whereby his legs were broken. 


24. “The death of sinners is the worst” (ver. 21). Attend, Brethren, for the sake of those things which I 
said. Truly Great is the Lord, and His Mercy, truly Great is He who gave to us to eat His Body, wherein He 
suffered such great things, and His Blood to drink. How regardeth He them that think evil and say, “Such 
an one died ill, by beasts was he devoured: he was not a righteous man, therefore he perished ill; for else 
would he not have perished.” Is he then righteous who dieth in his own house and in his own bed? This 
then (sayest thou) it is whereat I wonder; because I know the sins and the crimes of this same man, and 
yet he died well; in his own house, within his own doors, with no injury of travel, with none even in mature 
age. Hearken, “The death of sinners is worst.” What seemeth to thee a good death, is worst if thou 
couldest see within. Thou seest him outwardly lying on his bed, dost thou see him inwardly carried to hell? 
Hearken, Brethren, and learn from the Gospel what is the “worst death” of sinners. Were there not two in 
that age, a rich man who was clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day; another a 
poor man who lay at his door full of sores, and the dogs came and licked his sores, and he desired to be 
fed with the crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table? Now it came to pass that the poor man died 
(righteous was that poor man), and was carried by Angels into Abraham’s bosom. He who saw his body 
lying at the rich man’s door, and no man to bury it, what haply said he? So die he who is my enemy; and 
whoever persecutes me, so may I see him. His body is accursed with spitting, his wounds stink; and yet in 
Abraham’s bosom he resteth. If we are Christians, let us believe: if we believe not, Brethren, let none 
feign himself a Christian. Faith bringeth us to the end. As the Lord spake these things, so are they. Doth 
indeed an astrologer speak unto thee, and it is true, and doth Christ speak, and it is false? But by what 
sort of death died the rich man? What sort of death must it not be in purple and fine linen, how 
sumptuous, how pompous! What funeral ceremonies were there! In what spices was that body buried! 
And yet when he was in hell, being in torments, from the finger of that despised poor man he desired one 
drop of water to be poured upon his burning tongue, and obtained it not. Learn then what meaneth, “The 
death of sinners is worst;” and ask not beds covered with costly garments, and to have the flesh wrapped 
in many rich things, friends exhibiting a show of lamentation, a household beating their breasts, a crowd 
of attendants going before and following when the body is carried out, marble and gilded memorials. For 


if ye ask those things, they answer you what is false, that of many not light sinners, but altogether wicked, 
the death is best, who have deserved to be so lamented, so embalmed, so covered, so carried out, so 
entombed. But ask the Gospel, and it will show to your faith the soul of the rich man burning in torments, 
which was nothing profited by all those honours and obsequies, which to his dead body the vanity of the 
living did afford. 


25. But because there are many kinds of sinners, and not to be a sinner is difficult, or perhaps in this life 
impossible, he added immediately, of what kind of sinners the death is worst. “And they that hate the 
righteous one” (saith he) “shall perish.” What righteous one, but “Him that justifieth the ungodly”? Whom, 
but our Lord Jesus Christ, who is also “the propitiation for our sins”? Who then hate Him, have the worst 
death; because they die in their sins, who are not through Him reconciled to our God. “For the Lord 
redeemeth the souls of His servants.” But according to the soul is death to be understood either the worst 
or best, not according to bodily either dishonour, or honours which men see. “And none of them which 
trust in Him shall perish” (ver. 22); this is the manner of human righteousness, that mortal life, however 
advanced, because without sin it cannot be, in this perisheth not, while it trusteth in Him, in whom is 
remission of sins. Amen. 


PSALM XXXV 


1....The title of it causeth us no delay, for it is both brief, and to be understood not difficult, especially to 
those nursed in the Church of God. For so it is, “Io David himself.” The Psalm then is to David himself: 
now David is interpreted, Strong in hand, or Desirable. The Psalm then is to the Strong in hand, and 
Desirable, to Him who for us hath overcome death, who unto us hath promised life: for in this is He 
Strong in hand, that He hath overcome death for us; in this is He Desirable, that He hath promised unto 
us life eternal. For what stronger than that Hand which touched the bier, and he that was dead rose up? 
What stronger than that Hand which overcame the world, not armed with steel, but pierced with wood? 
Or what more desirable than He, whom not having seen, the Martyrs wished even to die, that they might 
be worthy to come unto Him? Therefore is the Psalm unto Him: to Him let our heart, to Him our tongue 
sing worthily: if yet Himself shall deign to give somewhat to sing... . 


2. “Judge Thou, O Lord” (saith he), “them that hurt me, and fight Thou against them that fight against me” 
(ver. 1). “If God be for us, who can be against us?” And whereby doth God this for us? “Take hold” (saith 
he) “of arms and shield, and rise up to my help” (ver. 2). A great spectacle is it, to see God armed for thee. 
And what is His Shield, what are His Arms? “Lord,” in another place saith the man who here also 
speaketh, “as with the shield of Thy good-will hast Thou compassed us.” But His Arms, wherewith He may 
not only us defend, but also strike His enemies, if we have well profited, shall we ourselves be. For as we 
from Him have this, that we be armed, so is He armed from us. But He is armed from those whom He hath 
made, we are armed with those things which we have received from Him who made us. These our arms 
the Apostle in a certain place calleth, “The shield of Faith, the helmet of Salvation, and the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the Word of God.” He hath armed us with such arms as ye have heard, arms admirable, 
and unconquered, insuperable and shining; spiritual truly and invisible, because we have to fight also 
against invisible enemies. If thou seest thine enemy, let thine arms be seen. We are armed with faith in 
those things which we see not, and we overthrow enemies whom we see not.... 


3. “Pour forth the weapon, and stop the way against them that persecute me” (ver. 3). Who are they that 
persecute thee? Haply thy neighbour, or he whom thou hast offended, or to whom thou hast done wrong, 
or who would take away what is thine, or against whom thou preachest the truth, or whose sin thou 
rebukest, or whom living ill by thy well living thou offendest. There are indeed even these enemies to us, 
and they persecute us: but other enemies we are taught to know, those against whom we fight invisibly, of 
whom the Apostle warneth us, saying, “We wrestle not against flesh and blood,” that is, against men; not 
against those whom ye see, but against those whom ye see not; “against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the world, of this darkness.” . . .”The whole world lieth in wickedness;” therefore the 
Apostle explained of what world they were rulers, he said, “of this darkness.” The rulers of this world, I 
say, are the rulers of this darkness. ... 


4. And what follows? “Let them be confounded and put to shame, that seek after my soul” (ver. 4): for to 
this end they seek after it, to destroy it. For I would that they would seek it for good! for in another Psalm 
he blameth this in men, that there was none who would seek after his soul: “Refuge failed me: there was 
none that would seek after my soul.” Who is this that saith, “There was none that would seek after my 
soul”? Is it haply He, of whom so long before it was predicted, “They pierced My Hands and My Feet, they 
numbered all My Bones, they stared and looked upon Me, they have parted My Garments among them, 
and cast lots for My Vesture”? Now all these things were done before their eyes, and there was none who 
would seek after His Soul. ... 


5. . . . Many have been confounded to their health: many, put to shame, have passed over from the 
persecution of Christ to the society of His members with devoted piety; and this would not have been, had 
they not been confounded and put to shame. Therefore he wished well to them. . . . Let them not go 
before, but follow; let them not give counsel, but take it. For Peter would go before the Lord, when the 
Lord spake of His future Passion: he would to Him as it were give counsel for His health. The sick man to 


the Saviour give counsel for His health! And what said he to the Lord, affirming that His future Passion? 
“Be it far from Thee, Lord. Be gracious to Thyself. This shall not be to Thee.” He would go before that the 
Lord might follow; and what said He? “Get thee behind Me, Satan.” By going before thou art Satan, by 
following thou wilt be a disciple. The same then is said to these also, “Let them be turned back and 
brought to confusion that think evil against me.” For when they have begun to follow after, now they will 
not think evil against me, but desire my good. 


6. What of others? For all are not so conquered as to be converted and believe: many continue in 
obstinacy, many preserve in heart the spirit of going before, and if they exert it not, yet they labour with 
it, and finding opportunity bring it forth. Of such, what followeth? “Let them be as dust before the wind” 
(ver. 5). “Not so are the ungodly, not so; but as the dust which the wind driveth away from the face of the 
earth.” The wind is temptation; the dust are the ungodly. When temptation cometh, the dust is raised, it 
neither standeth nor resisteth. “Let them be as dust before the wind, and let the Angel of the Lord trouble 
them.” “Let their way be darkness and slipping” (ver. 6). A horrible way! Darkness alone who feareth not? 
A slippery way alone who avoids not? In a dark and slippery way how shalt thou go? where set foot? These 
two ills are the great punishments of men: darkness, ignorance; a slippery way, luxury. “And let the Angel 
of the Lord persecute them;” that they be not able to stand. For any one in a dark and slippery way, when 
he seeth that if he move his foot he will fall, and there is no light before his feet, haply resolveth to wait 
until light come; but here is the Angel of the Lord persecuting them. These things he predicted would 
come upon them, not as though he wished them to happen. Although the Prophet in the Spirit of God so 
speaketh these things, even as God doth the same, with sure judgment, with a judgment good, righteous, 
holy, tranquil; not moved with wrath, not with bitter jealousy, not with desire of wreaking enmities, but of 
punishing wickedness with righteousness; nevertheless, it is a prophecy. 


7. But wherefore these so great evils? By what desert? Hear by what desert. “For without cause have they 
hid for me the corruption of their trap” (ver. 7). For Him that is our Head, observe, the Jews did this: they 
hid the corruption of their trap. For whom hid they their trap? For Him who saw the hearts of those that 
hid. But yet was He among them like one ignorant, as though He were deceived, whereas they were in 
that deceived, that they thought Him to be deceived. For therefore was He as though deceived, living 
among them, because we among such as they were so to live, as to be without doubt deceived. He saw His 
betrayer, and chose him the more to a necessary work. By his evil He wrought a great good: and yet 
among the twelve was he chosen, lest even the small number of twelve should be without one evil. This 
was an example of patience to us, because it was necessary that we should live among the evil: it was 
necessary that we should endure the evil, either knowing them or knowing them not: an example of 
patience He gave thee lest thou shouldest fail, when thou hast begun to live among the evil. And because 
that School of Christ in the twelve failed not, how much more ought we to be firm, when in the great 
Church is fulfilled what was predicted of the mixture of the evil... . 


8. But yet what is to be done? “Without a cause have they hid for me the corruption of their trap.” What 
meaneth, “Without a cause”? I have done them no evil, I have hurt them not at all. “Vainly have they 
reviled my soul.” What is, “Vainly”? Speaking falsely, proving nothing. “Let a trap come upon them which 
they know not of” (ver. 8). A magnificent retribution, nothing more just! They have hidden a trap that I 
might know not: let a trap come upon them which they know not of. For I know of their trap. But what 
trap is coming upon them? That which they know not of. Let us hear, lest haply he speak of that. “Let a 
trap come upon them, which they know not of.” Perhaps that is one which they hid for him, that another 
which shall come upon themselves. Not so: but what? “The wicked shall be holden with the cords of his 
own sins.” Thereby are they deceived, whereby they would deceive. Thence shall come mischief to them, 
whence they endeavoured mischief. For it follows, “And let the net which they have hidden catch 
themselves, and let them fall into their own trap.” As if any one should prepare a cup of poison for 
another, and forgetting should drink it up himself: or as if one should dig a pit, that his enemy might fall 
thereinto in the darkness and himself forgetting what he had dug, should first walk that way, and fall into 
1 eee 


9. This then for the wicked that would hurt me: what for me? “But my soul shall rejoice in the Lord” (ver. 
9); as in Him from whom it hath heard, “I am thy salvation;” as not seeking other riches from without; as 
not seeking to abound in pleasures and good things of earth; but loving freely the true Spouse, not from 
Him wishing to receive aught that may delight, but Him alone proposing to itself, by whom it may be 
delighted. For what better than God will be given unto me? God loveth me: God loveth thee. See He hath 
proposed to thee, Ask what thou wilt. If the emperor should say to thee, Ask what thou wilt, what 
commands, what dignities, wouldest thou burst forth with! What great things wouldest thou propose to 
thyself, both to receive and to bestow! When God saith unto thee, Ask what thou wilt, what wilt thou ask? 
empty thy mind, exert thy avarice, stretch forward as far as possible, and enlarge thy desire: it is not any 
one, but Almighty God that said, Ask what thou wilt. If of possessions thou art a lover, thou wilt desire the 
whole earth, that all who are born may be thy husbandmen, or thy slaves. And what when thou hast 
possessed the whole earth? Thou wilt ask the sea, in which yet thou canst not live. In this greediness the 
fishes will have the better of thee. But perhaps thou wilt possess the islands. Pass over these also; ask the 
air although thou canst not fly; stretch thy desire even unto the heavens, call thine own the sun, the moon, 
and the stars, because He who made all said, Ask what thou wilt: yet nothing wilt thou find more precious, 
nothing wilt thou find better, than Himself who made all things. Him seek, who made all things, and in 


Him and from Him shalt thou have all things which He made. All things are precious, because all are 
beautiful; but what more beautiful than He? Strong are they; but what stronger than He? And nothing 
would He give thee rather than Himself. If aught better thou hast found, ask it. If thou ask aught else, 
thou wilt do wrong to Him, and harm to thyself, by preferring to Him that which He made, when He would 
give to thee Himself who made... . 


“But my soul shall be joyful in the Lord; it shall rejoice in His salvation.” The salvation of God is Christ: 
“For mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.” 


10. “All my bones shall say, Lord, who is like unto Thee” (ver. 10). Who can speak anything worthily of 
these words? I think them only to be pronounced, not to be expounded. Why seekest thou this or that? 
What is like unto thy Lord? Him hast thou before thee. “The unrighteous have declared unto me delights, 
but not after Thy law, O Lord!” Persecutors have been who have said, Worship Saturn, worship Mercury. I 
worship not idols (saith he): “Lord, who is like unto Thee? They have eyes, and see not; ears have they, but 
they hear not.” “Lord, who is like unto Thee,” who hast made the eye to see, the ear to hear? But I (saith 
he) worship not idols, for them a workman made. Worship a tree or mountain; did a workman make them 
also? Here too, Lord, who is like unto Thee? Earthly things are shown unto me; Thou art Creator of the 
earth. And from these haply they turn to the higher creation, and say to me, Worship the Moon, worship 
this Sun, who with his light, as a great lamp in the Heavens, maketh the day. Here also I plainly say, 
“Lord, who is like unto Thee?” The Moon and the Stars Thou hast made, the Sun to rule the day hast Thou 
kindled, the Heavens hast Thou framed together. There are many invisible things better. But haply here 
also it is said to me, Worship Angels, adore Angels. And here also will I say, “Lord, who is like unto Thee?” 
Even the Angels Thou hast created. The Angels are nothing, but by seeing Thee. It is better with them to 
possess Thee, than by worshipping them to fall from Thee. 


11. O Body of Christ, Holy Church, let all thy bones say, “Lord, who is like unto thee?” And if the flesh 
under persecution hath fallen away, let the bones say, “Lord, who is like unto Thee?” For of the righteous 
it is said, “The Lord keepeth all their bones; not one of them shall be broken.” Of how many righteous 
have the bones under persecution been broken? Finally, “The just shall live by faith,” and “Christ justifieth 
the ungodly.” But how justifieth He any except believing and confessing? “For with the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” Therefore also that 
thief, although from His theft led to the judge, and from the judge to the cross, yet on the very cross was 
justified: with his heart he believed, with his mouth he confessed. For neither to a man unrighteous and 
not already justified, would the Lord have said, “To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise,” and yet his 
bones were broken. For when they came to take down the bodies, by reason of the approaching Sabbath, 
the Lord was found already dead, and His Bones were not broken. But of those that yet lived, that they 
might be taken down, the legs were broken, that so from this pain having died, they might be buried. 
Were then of the one thief, who persisted in his ungodliness on the cross, the bones broken, and not also 
of the other who with his heart believed, and with his mouth made confession unto salvation? Where then 
is that which was said, “The Lord keepeth all his bones; not one of them shall be broken;” except that in 
the Body of the Lord the name of bones is given to all the righteous, the firm in heart, the strong, yielding 
to no persecutions, no temptations, so as to consent unto evil? ... 


12. “Which deliverest the poor from him that is too strong for him; yea, the poor and needy from him that 
spoileth him.” . . . Who that deliverest, but He who is Strong in hand? Even that David shall deliver the 
poor from him that is too strong for him. For the devil was too strong for thee, and held thee, because he 
conquered thee, when thou consentedst unto him. But what hath the Strong in hand done? “No man 
entereth into a strong man’s house, to spoil his goods, except he first bind the strong man.” By His own 
Power, most Holy, most Magnificent, hath He bound the devil by pouring forth the weapon to stop the way 
against him, that He may deliver the poor and needy, to whom there was no helper. For who is thy helper 
but the Lord to whom thou sayest, “O Lord, My Strength, and My Redeemer.” If thou wilt presume of thy 
own strength, thereby wilt thou fall, whereof thou hast presumed: if of another’s, he would lord it over 
thee, not succour thee. He then alone is to be sought Who hath redeemed them, and made them free, and 
hath given His Blood to purchase them, and of His servants hath made them His Brethren. ... 


13. Let then our Head say, “False witnesses did rise up, they laid to My charge things that I knew not” 
(ver. 11). But let us say to our Head, Lord, what knewest Thou not? Didst Thou indeed know not anything? 
Didst Thou not know the hearts of them that charged Thee? Didst Thou not foresee their deceits? Didst 
Thou not give Thyself into their hands knowingly? Hadst Thou not come that Thou mightest suffer by 
them? What then knewest Thou not? He knew not sin, and thereby He knew not sin, not by not judging, 
but by not committing. There are phrases of this kind also in daily use, as when thou sayest of any one, He 
knoweth not to stand, that is, he doth not stand; and, He knoweth not to do good, because he doth not 
good; and, He knoweth not to do ill, because he doth not ill... . What knew not Christ so much, as to 
blaspheme? Thereof was He called in question by His persecutors, and because He spake truth, He was 
judged to have spoken blasphemy. But by whom? By them of whom it followeth, “They rewarded Me evil 
for good, and barrenness to My Soul” (ver. 12). I gave unto them fruitfulness, they rewarded Me 
barrenness; I gave life, they death; I honour, they dishonour; I medicine, they wounds; and in all these 
which they rewarded Me, was truly barrenness. This barrenness in the tree He cursed, when seeking fruit 
He found none. Leaves there were, and fruit there was not: words there were, and deeds there were not. 


See of words abundance, and of deeds barrenness. “Thou that preachest a man should not steal, stealest: 
thou that sayest a man should not commit adultery, committest adultery.” Such were they who charged 
Christ with things that He knew not. 


14. “But I, when they troubled me, clothed myself with sackcloth, and humbled my soul with fasting, and 
my prayer shall return into mine own bosom” (ver. 13)... Brethren, if for some little space with pious 
curiosity we lift the veil, and search with the intent eye of the heart the inner part of this Scripture, we 
find that even this the Lord did. Sackcloth, haply He calleth His mortal flesh. Wherefore Sackcloth? For 
the likeness of sinful flesh. For the Apostle saith, “God sent His Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, that 
through sin He might condemn sin in the flesh:” that is, He clothed His Own Son with sackcloth, that 
through sackcloth He might condemn the goats. Not that there was sin, I say not in the Word of God, but 
not even in that Holy Soul and Mind of a Man, which the Word and Wisdom of God had so joined to 
Himself as to be One Person. Nay, nor even in His very Body was any sin, but the likeness of sinful flesh 
there was in the Lord; because death is not but by sin, and surely that Body was mortal. For had It not 
been mortal, It had not died; had It not died, It had not risen again; had It not risen again, It had not 
showed us an example of eternal life. So then death, which is caused by sin, is called sin; as we say the 
Greek tongue, the Latin tongue, meaning not the very member of flesh, but that which is done by the 
member of flesh. For the tongue in our members is one among others, as the eyes, nose, ears, and the 
rest: but the Greek tongue is Greek words, not that the tongue is words, but that words are by the tongue. 
... So then the sin of the Lord is that which was caused by sin; because He assumed flesh, of the same 
lump which had deserved death by sin. For to speak more briefly, Mary who was of Adam died for sin, 
Adam died for sin, and the Flesh of the Lord which was of Mary died to put away sin. With this sackcloth 
the Lord clothed Himself, and therefore was He not known, because He lay hid under sackcloth. “When 
they,” saith He, “troubled Me, I clothed Myself with sackcloth:” that is, they raged, I lay hid. For had He 
not willed to lie hid neither could He have died, since in one moment of time one drop only of His Power, if 
indeed it is to be called a drop, He put forth, when they wished to seize Him, and at His one question, 
“Whom seek ye?” they all went back and fell to the ground. Such power could He not have humbled in 
passion, if He had not lain hid under sackcloth. 


15. Again, if we have understood the sackcloth, how understand we the fasting? Wished Christ to eat, 
when He sought fruit on the tree, and if He had found, would He have eaten? Wished Christ to drink, 
when He said to the woman of Samaria, “Give Me to drink”? when He said on the Cross, “I thirst”? For 
what hungered, for what thirsted Christ, but our good works? Because in them that crucified and 
persecuted Him He had found no good works, He fasted; for they rewarded barrenness to His soul. For 
what a fast was His, who found barely one thief, whom on the Cross He might taste! For the Apostles had 
fled, and had hidden themselves in the multitude. And even Peter, who even to the death of his Lord had 
promised to persevere, had now thrice denied Him, had now wept, and still lay hid in the multitude, still 
feared lest He should be known. Lastly, having seen Him dead, all of them despaired of their own safety 
and despairing He found them, after His resurrection, and when He spake with them, found them grieving 
and mourning, no longer hoping anything. . . . In great fasting had the Lord remained, had He not 
refreshed them that He might feed on them. For He refreshed them, He comforted them, He confirmed 
them, and into His Own Body converted them. In this manner then was our Lord also in fasting. 


16. “And My prayer shall return into Mine Own Bosom.” In the bosom of this verse is plainly a great 
depth, and may the Lord grant that it be fathomable by us. For in the “bosom” a secret is understood. And 
we ourselves, Brethren, are here well admonished to pray within our own bosom, where God seeth, where 
God heareth, where no human eye penetrateth, where none seeth but He who succoureth; where Susanna 
prayed, and her voice, though it was not heard by men, yet by God was heard. . . . We read also that in the 
mount Jesus prayed alone, we read that He passed the night in prayer, even at the time of His Passion. 
What then? “And My prayer shall return into Mine Own Bosom.” I know not what better to understand 
concerning the Lord: take meanwhile what now occurs; perhaps something better will occur hereafter, 
either to me or to some better: “My prayer shall return into Mine Own Bosom:” this I understand to be 
said, because in His Own Bosom He had the Father. “For God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself.” In Himself He had Him to whom He prayed. He was not far from Him, for Himself had said, “I 
am in the Father, and the Father in Me.” But because prayer rather belongeth to very Man (for according 
as Christ is the Word, He prayeth not, but heareth prayer; and seeketh not to be succoured for Himself, 
but with the Father succoureth all): what is, “My prayer shall return into Mine Own Bosom,” but in Me My 
Manhood invoketh in Me My Godhead. 


17. “As a Neighbour, as our Brother, so I pleased Him: as one mourning and sorrowful, so I humbled 
myself” (ver. 14). Now looketh He back to His Own Body: let us now look to this. When we rejoice in 
prayer, when our mind is calmed, not by the world’s prosperity, but by the light of Truth: (who perceiveth 
this light, knoweth what I say, and he seeth and acknowledgeth what is said, “As a Neighbour, as our 
Brother, so I pleased Him”): even then our soul pleaseth God, not placed afar off, for, “In Him,” saith one, 
“we live and move and have our being,” but as a Brother, as a Neighbour, as a Friend. But if it be not such 
that it can so rejoice, so shine, so approach, so cleave unto Him, and seeth itself far off thence, then let it 
do what followeth, “As one mourning and sorrowful, so I humbled Myself. As our Brother, so I pleased 
Him,” said He, drawing near; “As one mourning and sorrowful, so I humbled Myself,” said He, removed 
and set afar off... . Did not Peter draw near, when he said, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living 


God”? And yet the same man became afar off by saying, “Be it far from Thee, Lord; this shall not be unto 
Thee.” Lastly, what said He, his Neighbour, as it were, to him drawing near? “Blessed art thou, Simon, 
Barjona.” To him afar off, as it were, and unlike, what said He? “Get thee behind Me, Satan.” To him 
drawing near, “Flesh and blood,” saith He, “hath not revealed it unto thee, but My Father, which is in 
Heaven.” His Light is shed over thee, in His Light thou shinest. But when having become afar off, he 
spake against the Lord’s Passion, which should be for our Salvation, “Thou savourest not,” said He, “the 
things that be of God, but those that be of men.” One rightly placing together both of these saith in a 
certain Psalm, “I said in my ecstasy, I am cast off from before Thine Eyes.” In my ecstasy, would he not 
have said, had he not drawn near; for ecstasy is the transporting of the mind. He poured over himself his 
own soul, and drew near unto God; and through some cloud and weight of the flesh being again cast down 
to earth, and recollecting where he had been, and seeing where he was, he said, “I am cast off from 
before Thine Eyes.” This then, “As a Neighbour, as our Brother, so I pleased Him,” may He grant to be 
done in us; but when that is not, let even this be done, “As one mourning and sorrowful, so I humbled 
myself.” 


18. “And against Me they rejoiced, and gathered themselves together” (ver. 15), against Me only: they 
rejoicing, I sorrowful. But we heard just now in the Gospel, “Blessed are they that mourn.” If they are 
blessed that mourn, miserable are they that laugh. “Against Me they rejoiced, and gathered themselves 
together: scourges were gathered together against Me, and they knew not.” Because they laid to My 
charge things that I knew not, they also knew not Whom they charged. 


19. “They tempted Me, and mocked Me with mocking” (ver. 16). That is, they derided Me, they insulted 
Me; this of the Head, this of the Body. Consider, Brethren, the glory of the Church which now is; 
remember its past dishonours, remember how once were Christians everywhere put to flight, and 
wherever found, mocked, beaten, slain, exposed to beasts, burned, men rejoicing against them. As it was 
to the Head, so it is also to the Body. For as it was to the Lord on the Cross, so has it been to His Body in 
all that persecution which was made but now: nor even now cease the persecutions of the same. Wherever 
men find a Christian, they are wont to insult, to persecute, to deride him, to call him dull, senseless, of no 
spirit, of no knowledge. Do they what they will, Christ is in Heaven: do they what they will, He hath 
honoured His punishment, already hath He fixed His Cross in the foreheads of all; the ungodly is 
permitted to insult, to rage he is not permitted; but yet from that which the tongue uttereth, is understood 
what he beareth in his heart: “They gnashed upon Me with their teeth.” 


20. “Lord, when wilt Thou look on? Rescue My Soul from their deceits, My Darling from the lions” (ver. 
17). For to us the time is slow; and in our person is this said, “When wilt Thou look on?” that is, when shall 
we see vengeance upon those who insult us? When shall the Judge, overcome by weariness, hear the 
widow? But our Judge, not from weariness, but from love, delayeth our salvation; from reason, not from 
need; not that He could not even now succour us, but that the number of us all may be filled up even to 
the end. And yet out of our desire, what do we say? “Lord, when wilt Thou look on? Rescue My Soul from 
their deceits, My Darling from the lions:” that is, My Church from raging powers. 


21. Lastly, wouldest thou know what is that Darling? Read the words following: “I will confess unto Thee, 
O Lord, in the great Congregation; in a weighty people will I praise Thee” (ver. 18). Truly saith He, “I will 
confess unto Thee:” for confession is made in all the multitude, but not in all is God praised: the whole 
multitude heareth our confession, but not in all the multitude is the praise of God. For in all the whole 
multitude, that is, in the Church which is spread abroad in the whole world, is chaff, and wheat: the chaff 
flieth, the wheat remaineth; therefore, “in a weighty people will I praise Thee.” In a weighty people, which 
the wind of temptation carries not away, in such is God praised. For in the chaff He is ever blasphemed. . . 


22. “Let not them that are Mine enemies wrongfully rejoice over Me:” for they rejoice over Me because of 
My chaff. “Who hate Me without a cause;” that is, whom I never hurt; “winking with their eyes” (ver. 19): 
that is, pretending hypocrites, “For they spake indeed peace to Me” (ver. 20). What is, “winking with their 
eyes”? Declaring by their looks, what they carry not in their heart. And who are these “winking with their 
eyes”? “For they spake indeed peace to Me; and with wrath devised craftily.” “Yea they opened their 
mouth wide against Me” (ver. 21). First winking with their eyes, those lions sought to ravish and devour; 
first fawning they spake peace, and then with wrath devised craftily. What peace spake they? “Master, we 
know that Thou acceptest not man’s person, and teachest the way of God in truth. Is it lawful to give 
tribute unto Caesar, or not?” They spake indeed peace unto Me. What then? Didst not Thou know them, 
and deceived they Thee, winking with their eyes? Truly He knew them; therefore said He, “Why tempt ye 
Me, ye hypocrites?” Afterward, “they opened their mouth wide against Me,” crying, “Crucify Him, Crucify 
Him! and said, Aha, Aha, our eyes have seen it.” This, when they insulted Him, “Aha, Aha, Prophesy unto 
us, Thou Christ.” As their peace was pretended when they tempted Him concerning the money, so now 
insulting was their praise. “They said, Aha, Aha, our eyes have seen it” (ver. 21): that is, Thy deeds, Thy 
miracles. This Man is the Christ. “If He be the Christ, let Him come down from the Cross, and we will 
believe Him. He saved others, Himself He cannot save.” “Our eyes have seen it.” This is all whereof He 
boasted Himself, when “He called Himself the Son of God.” But the Lord was hanging patient upon the 
Cross: His power had He not lost, but He showed His patience. For what great thing was it for Him to 
come down from the Cross, who could afterward rise again from the sepulchre? But He seems to have 


yielded to His insulters; and this, beloved, that having risen again He should show Himself to His own, 
and not to them, and this is a great mystery; for His resurrection signified the New Life, but the New Life 
is known to His friends, not to His enemies. 


23. “This Thou hast seen, O Lord; keep not silence” (ver. 22). What is, “keep not silence”? Judge Thou. For 
of judgment is it said in a certain place, “I have kept silence; shall I keep silence for ever?” And of the 
delaying of judgment it is said to the sinner, “These things hast thou done, and I kept silence;” “Thou 
thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as thyself.” How keepeth He silence, who speaketh by the 
Prophets, who speaketh with His own mouth in the Gospel, who speaketh by the Evangelists, who 
speaketh by us, when we speak the truth? What then? He keepeth silence from judgment, not from 
precept, not from doctrine. But this His judgment the Prophet in a manner invoketh, and predicteth: 
“Thou hast seen, O Lord: keep not silence;” that is, Thou wilt not keep silence, needs must that Thou wilt 
judge. “O Lord, be not far from Me.” Until Thy judgment come, be not far from Me, as Thou hast 
promised, “Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 


24. “Arise, Lord, and attend to My judgment” (ver. 23). To what judgment? That Thou art in tribulation; 
that Thou art tormented with labours and pains? Do not even many wicked men suffer the same? To what 
judgment? Therefore art Thou righteous, because Thou sufferest these things? No: but what? “To My 
judgment.” What followeth? “Attend to My judgment; even to My cause, My God, and My Lord.” Not to My 
punishment, but to My cause: not to that which the robber hath in common with Me, but to that whereof 
is said, “Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake.” For this cause is distinguished. 
For punishment is equal to good and bad. Therefore Martyrs, not the punishment, but the cause maketh, 
for if punishment made Martyrs, all the mines would be full of Martyrs, every chain would drag Martyrs, 
all that are executed with the sword would be crowned. Therefore let the cause be distinguished; let none 
say, because I suffer, I am righteous. Because He who first suffered, suffered for righteousness’ sake, 
therefore He added a great exception, “Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake.” 
For many having a good cause do persecution, and many having a bad cause suffer persecution. For if 
persecution could not be done rightly, it had not been said in a certain Psalm, “Whoso privily slandereth 
his neighbour, him did I persecute.” . . . Let none then say, I suffer persecution: let him not sift the 
punishment, but prove the cause: lest if he prove not the cause, he be numbered with the ungodly. 
Therefore how watchfully, how excellently hath This Man recommended Himself, “O Lord, attend to My 
judgment,” not to My punishments; “even to My cause, My God, and My Lord.” 


25. “Judge me, O Lord, according to My righteousness” (ver. 24); that is, attend to My cause. Not 
according to My punishment, but “according to My righteousness, O Lord, My God,” that is, according to 
this judge Thou Me. “And let them not rejoice over Me;” that is, Mine enemies. 


26. “Let them not say in their heart, Aha, aha, so would we have it” (ver. 25); that is, We have done what 
we could, we have slain him, we have taken him away. “Let them not say:” show them that they have done 
nothing. “Let them not say, We have swallowed him up.” Whence say those Martyrs, “If the Lord had not 
been on our side, then they had swallowed us up quick.” What is, “had swallowed us up”? Had passed into 
their own body. For that thou swallowest up, which thou passest into thy own body. The world would 
swallow thee up; swallow thou the world, pass it into thy own body: kill and eat. As it was said to Peter, 
“Kill and eat;” do thou kill in them what they are, make them what thou art. But if they on the other hand 
persuade thee to ungodliness, thou art swallowed up by them. Not when they persecute thee art thou 
swallowed up by them, but when they persuade thee to be what they are. “Let them not say, We have 
swallowed him up.” Do thou swallow up the body of Pagans. Why the body of Pagans? It would swallow 
thee up. Do thou to it, what it would to thee. Therefore perhaps that calf, being ground to powder, was 
cast into the water and given to the children of Israel to drink, that so the body of ungodliness might be 
swallowed up by Israel. “Let them be ashamed and brought to confusion together that rejoice at mine 
hurt: let them be clothed with shame and dishonour” (ver. 26); so that we may swallow up them ashamed 
and brought to confusion. “Who speak evil against me:” let them be ashamed, let them be brought to 
confusion. 


27. What sayest thou now, the Head with the Members? “Let them shout for joy and be glad that favour 
My righteous cause:” who cleave to My Body. Yea, let them say “continually, Let the Lord be magnified, 
which hath pleasure in the prosperity of His servant” (ver. 27). “And my tongue shall speak of Thy 
righteousness, and of Thy praise all the day long” (ver. 28). And whose tongue endureth to speak the 
praise of God all the day long? See now I have made a discourse something longer; ye are wearied. Who 
endureth to praise God all the day long? I will suggest a remedy, whereby thou mayest praise God all the 
day long if thou wilt. Whatever thou dost, do well, and thou hast praised God. When thou singest an hymn, 
thou praisest God, but what doth thy tongue, unless thy heart also praise Him? Hast thou ceased from 
singing hymns, and departed, that thou mayest refresh thyself? Be not drunken, and thou hast praised 
God. Dost thou go away to sleep? Rise not to do evil, and thou hast praised God. Dost thou transact 
business? Do no wrong, and thou hast praised God. Dost thou till thy field? Raise not strife, and thou hast 
praised God. In the innocency of thy works prepare thyself to praise God all the day long. 


PSALM XXXVI 


1....”’The ungodly hath said in himself that he will sin: there is no fear of God before his eyes” (ver. 1). 
Not of one man, but of a race of ungodly men he speaketh, who fight against their own selves, by not 
understanding, that so they may live well; not because they cannot, but because they will not. For it is one 
thing, when one endeavours to understand some thing, and through infirmity of flesh cannot; as saith the 
Scripture in a certain place, “For the corruptible body presseth down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle 
weigheth down the mind that museth upon many things;” but another when the human heart acts 
mischievously against itself, so that what it could understand, if it had but good will thereto, it 
understandeth not, not because it is difficult, but because the will is contrary. But so it is when men love 
their own sins, and hate God’s Commandments. For the Word of God is thy adversary, if thou be a friend to 
thy ungodliness; but if thou art an adversary to thy ungodliness, the Word of God is thy friend, as well as 
the adversary of thy ungodliness.... 


2. “For he hath wrought deceitfully in His sight” (ver. 2). In whose sight? In His, whose fear was not 
before the eyes of him that did work deceitfully. “To find out his iniquity, and hate it.” He wrought so as 
not to find it. For there are men who as it were endeavour to seek out their iniquity, and fear to find it; 
because if they should find it, it is said to them, Depart from it: this thou didst before thou knewest; thou 
didst iniquity being in ignorance; God giveth pardon: now thou hast discovered it, forsake it, that to thy 
ignorance pardon may easily be given; and that with a clear face thou mayest say to God, “Remember not 
the sins of my youth, and of my ignorance.” Thus he seeketh it, thus he feareth lest he find it; for he 
seeketh it deceitfully. When saith a man, I knew not that it was sin? When he hath seen that it is sin, and 
ceaseth to do the sin, which he did only because he was ignorant: such an one in truth would know his sin, 
to find it out, and hate it. But now many “work deceitfully to find out their iniquity:” they work not from 
their heart to find it out and hate it. But because in the very search after iniquity, there is deceit, in the 
finding it there will be defence of it. For when one hath found his iniquity, lo now it is manifest to him that 
it is iniquity. Do it not, thou sayest. And he who wrought deceitfully to find it out, now he hath found, 
hateth it not; for what saith he? How many do this! Who is there that doth it not? And will God destroy 
them all? Or at least he saith this: if God would not these things to be done, would men live who commit 
the same? Seest thou that thou didst work deceitfully to find out thy iniquity? For if not deceitfully but 
sincerely thou hadst wrought, thou wouldest now have found it out, and hated it; now thou hast found it 
out, and thou defendest it; therefore thou didst work deceitfully, when thou soughtest it. 


3. “The words of his mouth are iniquity and deceit: he would not understand, that he might do good” (ver. 
3). Ye see that he attributeth that to the will: for there are men who would understand and cannot, and 
there are men who would not understand, and therefore understand not. “He would not understand, that 
he might do good.” 


4, “He hath meditated iniquity on his bed.” What said He, “On his bed?” (ver. 4). “The ungodly hath said in 
himself, that he will sin:” what above he said, in himself, that here he said, “On his bed.” Our bed is our 
heart: there we suffer the tossing of an evil conscience; and there we rest when our conscience is good. 
Whoso loveth the bed of his heart, let him do some good therein. There is our bed, where the Lord Jesus 
Christ commands us to pray. “Enter into thy chamber, and shut thy door.” What is, “Shut thy door?” 
Expect not from God such things as are without, but such as are within; “and thy Father which seeth in 
secret, shall reward thee openly.” Who is he that shutteth not the door? He who asketh much from God 
such things, and in such wise directeth all his prayers, that he may receive the goods that are of this 
world. Thy door is open, the multitude seeth when thou prayest. What is it to shut thy door? To ask that of 
God, which God alone knoweth how He giveth. What is that for which thou prayest, when thou hast shut 
the door? What “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, or hath entered into the heart of man.” And haply it 
hath not entered into thy very bed, that is, into thy heart. But God knoweth what He will give: but when 
shall it be? When the Lord shall be revealed, when the Judge shall appear. ... 


5. “He hath set himself in every way that is not good.” What is, “he hath set himself”? He hath sinned 
perseveringly. Whence also of a certain pious and good man it is said, “He hath not stood in the way of 
sinners.” As this “hath not stood,” so that “hath set himself.” “But wickedness hath he not hated.” There is 
the end, there the fruit: if a man cannot but have wickedness, let him at least hate it. For when thou 
hatest it, it scarcely occurs to thee to do any wickedness. For sin is in our mortal body, but what saith the 
Apostle? “Let not sin reign in your mortal body, that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof.” When 
beginneth it not to be therein? When that shall be fulfilled in us which he saith, “When this corruptible 
shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality.” Before this come to pass, 
there is a delighting in sin in the body, but greater is the delighting and the pleasure in the Word of 
Wisdom, in the Commandment of God. Overcome sin and the lust thereof. Sin and iniquity do thou hate, 
that thou mayest join thyself to God, who hateth it as well as thou. Now being joined in mind unto the Law 
of God, in mind thou servest the Law of God. And if in the flesh thou therefore servest the law of sin, 
because there are in thee certain carnal delightings, then will there be none when thou shalt no longer 
fight. It is one thing not to fight, and to be in true and lasting peace; another to fight and overcome; 
another to fight and to be overcome; another not to fight at all, but to be carried away... . 


6. “Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens, and Thy truth reacheth even unto the clouds” (ver. 5). I know not 
what Mercy of Him he meaneth, which is in the heavens. For the Mercy of the Lord is also in the earth. 
Thou hast it written, “The earth is full of the Mercy of the Lord.” Of what Mercy then speaketh He, when 


He saith, “Thy Mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens”? The gifts of God are partly temporal and earthly, partly 
eternal and heavenly. Whoso for this worshippeth God, that he may receive those temporal and earthly 
goods, which are open to all, is still as it were like the brutes: he enjoyeth indeed the Mercy of God, but 
not that which is excepted, which shall not be given, save only to the righteous, to the holy, to the good. 
What are the gifts which abound to all? “He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” Who hath not this Mercy of God, first that he hath being, that 
he is distinguished from the brutes, that he is a rational animal, so as to understand God; secondly, that he 
enjoys this light, this air, rain, fruits, diversity of seasons, and all the earthly comforts, health of body, the 
affection of friends, the safety of his family? All these are good, and they are God’s gifts. ... 


7. But this man rightly understood what mercy he should pray for from God. “Thy Mercy, O Lord, is in the 
Heavens; and Thy Truth reacheth even to the clouds.” That is, the Mercy which Thou givest to Thy Saints, 
is Heavenly, not earthly; is Eternal, not temporal. And how couldest Thou declare it unto men? Because 
“Thy Truth reacheth even unto the clouds.” For who could know the Heavenly Mercy of God, unless God 
should declare it unto men? How did He declare it? By sending His truth even unto the clouds. What are 
the clouds? The Preachers of the Word of God. . . . Truth reached even to the clouds: therefore unto us 
could be declared the Mercy of God, which is in Heaven and not in earth. And truly, Brethren, the clouds 
are the Preachers of the Word of Truth. When God threateneth through His Preachers, He thunders 
through the clouds. When God worketh miracles through His Preachers, He lightneth through the clouds, 
He terrifieth through the clouds, and watereth by the rain. Those Preachers, then, by whom is preached 
the Gospel of God, are the clouds of God. Let us then hope for Mercy, but for that which is in the Heavens. 


8. “Thy Righteousness is like the mountains of God: Thy Judgments are a great deep” (ver. 6). Who are the 
mountains of God? Those who are called clouds, the same are also the mountains of God. The great 
Preachers are the mountains of God. And as when the sun riseth, he first clothes the mountains with light, 
and thence the light descends to the lowest parts of the earth: so our Lord Jesus Christ, when He came, 
first irradiated the height of the Apostles, first enlightened the mountains, and so His Light descended to 
the valley of the world. And therefore saith He in a certain Psalm, “I lifted up mine eyes unto the 
mountains, from whence cometh my help.” But think not that the mountains themselves will give thee 
help: for they receive what they may give, give not of their own. And if thou remain in the mountains, thy 
hope will not be strong: but in Him who enlighteneth the mountains, ought to be thy hope and 
presumption. Thy help indeed will come to thee through the mountains, because the Scriptures are 
administered to thee through the mountains, through the great Preachers of the Truth: but fix not thy 
hope in them. Hear what He saith next following: “I lifted up mine eyes unto the mountains, from whence 
cometh my help.” What then? Do the mountains give thee help? No; hear what follows, “My help cometh 
from the Lord, which made Heaven and earth.” Through the mountains cometh help, but not from the 
mountains. From whom then? “From the Lord, which made Heaven and earth.” ... 


9. “Thy Judgments are like the great abyss.” The abyss he calleth the depth of sin, whither every one 
cometh by despising God; as in a certain place it is said, “God gave them over to their own hearts’ lusts, to 
do the things which are not convenient.” . . . Because then they were proud and ungrateful, they were 
held worthy to be delivered up to the lusts of their own hearts, and became a great abyss, so that they not 
only sinned, but also worked craftily, lest they should understand their iniquity, and hate it. That is the 
depth of wickedness, to be unwilling to find it out and to hate it. But how one cometh to that depth, see; 
“Thy Judgments are the great abyss.” As the mountains are by the Righteousness of God, who through His 
Grace become great: so also through His Judgments come they unto the depth, who sink lowest. By this 
then let the mountains delight thee, by this turn away from the abyss, and turn thyself unto that, of which 
it is said, “My help cometh from the Lord.” But whereby? “I have lifted up mine eyes unto the mountains.” 
What meaneth this? I will speak plainly. In the Church of God thou findest an abyss, thou findest also 
mountains; thou findest there but few good, because the mountains are few, the abyss broad; that is, thou 
findest many living ill after the wrath of God, because they have so worked that they are delivered up to 
the lusts of their own heart; so now they defend their sins and confess them not; but say, Why? What have 
I done? Such an one did this, and such an one did that. Now will they even defend what the Divine Word 
reproves. This is the abyss. Therefore in a certain place saith the Scripture (hear this abyss), “The sinner 
when he cometh unto the depth of sin despiseth.” See, “Thy Judgments are like the great abyss.” But yet 
not art thou a mountain; not yet art thou in the abyss; fly from the abyss, tend towards the mountains; but 
yet remain not on the mountains. “For thy help cometh from the Lord, which made Heaven and earth.” 


10. Because he said, Thy Mercy is in the Heavens, that it may be known to be also on earth, he said, “O 
Lord, Thou savest man and beast, as Thy Mercy is multiplied, O God” (ver. 7). Great is Thy Mercy, and 
manifold is Thy Mercy, O God; and that showest Thou both to man and beast. For from whom is the saving 
of men? From God. Is not the saving of beasts also from God? For He who made man, made also beasts; 
He who made both, saveth both; but the saving of beasts is temporal. But there are who as a great thing 
ask this of God, which He hath given to beasts. “Thy Mercy, O God, is multiplied,” so that not only unto 
men, but unto beasts also is given the same saving which is given to men, a carnal and temporal saving. 


11. Have not men then somewhat reserved with God, which beasts deserve not, and whereunto beasts 
arrive not? They have evidently. And where is that which they have. “The children of men put their trust 
under the shadow of Thy wings.” Attend, my Beloved, to this most pleasant sentence; “Thou savest man 


and beast.” First, he spake of “man and beast,” then of “the children of men;” as though “men” were one, 
“the children of men” other. Sometimes in Scripture children of men is said generally of all men, 
sometimes in some proper manner, with some proper signification, so that not all men are understood; 
chiefly when there is a distinction. For not without reason is it here put; “O Lord, Thou savest man and 
beast: but the children of men;” as though setting aside the first, he keepeth separate the children of men. 
Separate from whom? Not only from beasts, but also from men, who seek from God the saving of beasts, 
and desire this as a great thing. Who then are the children of men? Those who put their trust under the 
shadow of His wings. For those men together with beasts rejoice in possession, but the children of men 
rejoice in hope: those follow after present goods with beasts, these hope for future goods with Angels. ... 


12. “They shall be satiated with the fulness of Thy House” (ver. 8). He promiseth us some great thing. He 
would speak it, and He speaketh it not. Can He not, or do not we receive it? I dare, my Brethren, to say, 
even of holy tongues and hearts, by which Truth is declared to us, that it can neither be spoken, which 
they declared, nor even thought of. For it is a great thing, and ineffable; and even they saw through a 
glass darkly, as saith the Apostle, “For now we see through a glass darkly; but then face to face.” Lo, they 
who saw through a glass darkly, thus burst forth. What then shall we be, when we shall see face to face? 
That with which they travailed in heart, and could not with their tongue bring forth, that men might 
receive it. For what necessity was there that he should say, “They shall be satiated with the fulness of Thy 
House”? He sought a word whereby to express from human things what he would say; and because he 
saw that men drowning themselves in drunkenness receive indeed wine without measure, but lose their 
senses, he saw what to say; for when shall have been received that ineffable joy, then shall be lost ina 
manner the human soul, it shall become Divine, and be satiated with the fulness of God’s House. 
Wherefore also in another Psalm it is said, “Thy cup inebriating, how excellent is it!” With this cup were 
the Martyrs satiated when going to their passion, they knew not their own. What so inebriated as not to 
know a wife weeping, not children, not parents? They knew them not, they thought not that they were 
before their eyes. Wonder not: they were inebriated. Wherewith were they so? Lo, they had received a cup 
wherewith they were satiated. Wherefore he also gives thanks to God, saying, “What shall I render unto 
the Lord for all His benefits towards me? I will take the cup of Salvation, and call upon the Name of the 
Lord.” Therefore, Brethren of men, let us be children and let us trust under the shadow of His wings and 
be satiated with the fulness of His House. As I could, I have spoken; and as far as I can I see; and how far 
I see, I cannot speak. “And of the torrent of Thy Pleasure shalt Thou give them to drink.” A torrent we call 
water coming with a flood. There will be a flood of God’s Mercy to overflow and inebriate those who now 
put their trust under the shadow of His wings. What is that Pleasure? As it were a torrent inebriating the 
thirsty. Let him then who thirsts now, lay up hope: whoso thirsts now, let him have hope; when inebriated, 
he shall have possession: before he have possession, let him thirst in hope. “Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 


13. With what fountain then wilt thou be overflowed, and whence runneth such a torrent of His Pleasure? 
“For with Thee,” saith he, “is the fountain of Life.” What is the fountain of Life, but Christ? He came to 
thee in the flesh, that He might bedew thy thirsty lips: He will satisfy thee trusting, who bedewed thee 
thirsting. “For with Thee is the fountain of Life; in Thy Light shall we see light” (ver. 9). Here a fountain is 
one thing, light another: there not so. For that which is the Fountain, the same is also Light: and whatever 
thou wilt thou callest It, for It is not what thou callest It: for thou canst not find a fit name: for It 
remaineth not in one name. If thou shouldest say, that It is Light only, it would be said to thee, Then 
without cause am I told to hunger and thirst, for who is there that eateth light? It is said to me plainly, 
directly, “Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.” If It is Light, my eyes must I prepare. 
Prepare also lips; for That which is Light is also a Fountain: a Fountain, because It satisfieth the thirsty: 
Light, because It enlighteneth the blind. Here sometimes, light is in one place, a fountain in another. For 
sometimes fountains run even in darkness; and sometimes in the desert thou sufferest the sun, findest no 
fountain: here then can these two be separated: there thou shalt not be wearied, for there is a Fountain; 
there thou shalt not be darkened, for there is Light. 


14. “Show forth Thy Mercy unto them that know Thee; Thy Righteousness to them that are of a right 
heart” (ver. 10). As I have said, Those are of a right heart who follow in this life the Will of God. The will of 
God is sometimes that thou shouldest be whole, sometimes that thou shouldest be sick. If when thou art 
whole God’s Will be sweet, and when thou art sick God’s Will be bitter; thou art not of a right heart. 
Wherefore? Because thou wilt not make right thy will according to God’s Will, but wilt bend God’s Will to 
thine. That is right, but thou art crooked: thy will must be made right to That, not That made crooked to 
thee; and thou wilt have a right heart. It is well with thee in this world; be God blessed, who comforteth 
thee: it goeth hardly with thee in this world; be God blessed, because He chasteneth and proveth thee; 
and so wilt thou be of a right heart, saying, “I will bless the Lord at all times: His Praise shall be ever in 
my mouth.” 


15. “Let not the foot of pride come against me” (ver. 11). But now he said, The children of men shall put 
their trust under the shadow of Thy wings: they shall be satiated with the fulness of Thy House. When one 
hath begun to be plentifully overflowed with that Fountain, let him take heed lest he grow proud. For the 
same was not wanting to Adam, the first man: but the foot of pride came against him, and the hand of the 
sinner removed him, that is, the proud hand of the devil. As he who seduced him, said of himself, “I will sit 
in the sides of the north;” so he persuaded him, by saying, “Taste, and ye shall be as gods.” By pride then 


have we so fallen as to arrive at this mortality. And because pride had wounded us, humility maketh us 
whole. God came humbly, that from such great wound of pride He might heal man. He came, for “The 
Word was made Flesh, and dwelt among us.” He was taken by the Jews; He was reviled of them. Ye heard 
when the Gospel was read, what they said, and to Whom they said, “Thou hast a devil:” and He said not, 
Ye have a devil, for ye are still in your sins, and the devil possesseth your hearts. He said not this, which if 
He had said, He had said truly: but it was not meet that He should say it, lest He should seem not to 
preach Truth, but to retort evil speaking. He let go what He heard as though He heard it not. For a 
Physician was He, and to cure the madman had He come. As a Physician careth not what he may hear 
from the madman; but how the madman may recover and become sane; nor even if he receive a blow from 
the madman, careth he; but while he to him giveth new wounds, he cureth his old fever: so also the Lord 
came to the sick man, to the madman came He, that whatever He might hear, whatever He might suffer, 
He should despise; by this very thing teaching us humility, that being taught by humility, we might be 
healed from pride: from which he here prayeth to be delivered, saying, “Let not the foot of pride come 
against me; neither let the hand of the sinner remove me.” For if the foot of pride come, the hand of the 
sinner removeth. What is the hand of the sinner? The working of him that adviseth ill. Hast thou become 
proud? Quickly he corrupteth thee who adviseth ill. Humbly fix thyself in God, and care not much what is 
said to thee. Hence is that which is elsewhere spoken, “From my secret sins cleanse Thou me; and from 
others’ sins also keep Thy servant.” What is, “From my secret sins”? “Let not the foot of pride come 
against me.” What is, “From other men’s sins also keep Thy servant”? “Let not the hand of the wicked 
remove me.” Keep that which is within, and thou shalt not fear from without. 


16. But wherefore so greatly fearest thou this? Because it is said, “Thereby have fallen all that work 
iniquity” (ver. 12); so that they have come into that abyss of which it is said, “Thy judgments are like the 
great abyss:” so that they have come even to that deep wherein sinners who despise have fallen. “Have 
fallen.” Whereby did they first fall? By the foot of pride. Hear the foot of pride. “When they knew God, 
they glorified Him not as God.” Therefore came against them the foot of pride, whereby they came into 
the depth. “God gave them over to their own hearts’ lusts, to do those things which are not convenient.” 
The root of sin, and the head of sin feared he who said, “Let not the foot of pride come against me.” 
Wherefore said he, “the foot”? Because by walking proudly man deserted God, and departed from Him. 
His foot, called he his affection. “Let not the foot of pride come against me: let not the hand of the wicked 
remove me:” that is, let not the works of the wicked remove me from Thee, that I should wish to imitate 
them. But wherefore said he this against pride, “Thereby have fallen all that work iniquity”? Because 
those who now are ungodly, have fallen by pride. Therefore when the Lord would caution His Church, He 
said, “It shall watch thy head, and thou shalt watch his heel.” The serpent watcheth when the foot of pride 
may come against thee, when thou mayest fall, that he may cast thee down. But watch thou his head: the 
beginning of all sin is pride. “Thereby have fallen all that work iniquity: they are driven out, and are not 
able to stand.” He first, who in the Truth stood not, then, through him, they whom God sent out of 
Paradise. Whence he, the humble, who said that he was not worthy to unloose His shoe’s latchet, is not 
driven out, but standeth and heareth Him, and rejoiceth greatly because of the Bridegroom’s voice; not 
because of his own, lest the foot of pride come against him, and he be driven out, and be not able to stand. 


PSALM XXXVII 


ON THE FIRST PART OF THE PSALM 


1. With terror do they hear of the coming of the last day, who will not be secure by living well: and who 
fain would live ill, long. But it was for useful purposes that God willed that day to remain unknown; that 
the heart may be ever ready to expect that of which it knows it is to come, but knows not when it is to 
come. Seeing, however, that our Lord Jesus Christ was sent to us to be our “Master,” He said, that “of the 
day not even the Son of Man knew,” because it was not part of His office as our Master that through Him 
it should become known to us. For indeed the Father knoweth nothing that the Son knoweth not; since 
that is the Very Knowledge of the Father Itself, which is His Wisdom; now His Son, His Word, is “His 
Wisdom.” But because it was not for our good to know that, which however was known to Him who came 
indeed to teach us, though not to teach us that which it was not good for us to know, He not only, as a 
Master, taught us something, but also, as a Master, left something untaught. For, as a Master, He knew 
how both to teach us what was good for us, and not to teach us what was injurious. Now thus, according 
to a certain form of speech, the Son is said not to know what He does not teach: that is, in the same way 
that we are daily in the habit of speaking, He is said not to know what He causes us not to know... . 


2. This it is that disturbs you who are a Christian; that you see men of bad lives prospering, and 
surrounded with abundance of things like these; you see them sound in health, distinguished with proud 
honours; you see their family unvisited by misfortune; the happiness of their relatives, the obsequious 
attendance of their dependants, their most commanding influence, their life uninterrupted by any sad 
event; you see their characters most profligate, their external resources most affluent; and your heart 
says that there is no Divine judgment; that all things are carried to and fro by accidents, and blown about 
in disorderly and irregular motions. For if God, thou sayest, regarded human affairs, would his iniquity 
flourish, and my innocence suffer? Every sickness of the soul hath in Scripture its proper remedy. Let him 
then whose sickness is of that kind that he says in his heart things like these, let him drink this Psalm by 
way of potion.... 


3. “Be not envious because of evil-doers, neither be envious against the workers of iniquity” (ver. 1). “For 
they shall soon wither like the grass, and shall fade like the herbs of the meadow” (ver. 2). That which to 
thee seemeth long, is “soon” in the sight of God. Conform thou thyself to God; and it will be “soon” to 
thee. That which he here calls “grass,” that we understand by the “herbs of the meadow.” They are some 
worthless things, occupying the surface only of the ground, they have no depth of root. In the winter then 
they are green; but when the summer sun shall begin to scorch, they will wither away. For now it is the 
season of winter. Thy glory doth not as yet appear. But if thy love hath but a deep root, like that of many 
trees during winter, the frost passes away, the summer (that is, the Day of Judgment) will come; then will 
the greenness of the grass wither away. Then will the glory of the trees appear. “For ye” (saith the 
Apostle) “are dead,” even as trees seem to be in winter, as it were dead, as it were withered. What is our 
hope then, if we are dead? The root is within; where our root is, there is our life also, for there our love is 
fixed. “And your life is hid with Christ in God.” When shall he wither who is thus rooted? But when will our 
spring be? When our summer? When will the honour of foliage clothe us around, and the fulness of fruit 
make us rich? When shall this come to pass? Hear what follows: “When Christ, who is our life, shall 
appear, then shall ye also appear with Him in glory.” And what then shall we do now? “Be not envious 
because of the evil-doers, neither be envious against the workers of iniquity. For they shall soon wither 
like the grass, and fade like the herb of the meadow.” 


4. What shouldest thou do then? “Trust in the Lord” (ver. 3). For they too trust, but not “in the Lord.” 
Their hope is perishable. Their hope is short-lived, frail, fleeting, transitory, baseless. “Trust thou in the 
Lord.” “Behold,” thou sayest, “I do trust; what am I to do?” 


“And do good.” Do not do that evil which thou beholdest in those men, who are prosperous in wickedness. 
“Do good, and dwell in the land.” Lest haply thou shouldest be doing good without “dwelling in the land.” 
For it is the Church that is the Lord’s land. It is her whom He, the Father, the tiller of it, waters and 
cultivates. For there are many that, as it were, do good works, but yet, in that they do not “dwell in the 
land,” they do not belong to the husbandman. Therefore do thou thy good, not outside of the land, but do 
thou “dwell in the land.” And what shall I have? 


“And thou shalt be fed in its riches.” What are the riches of that land? Her riches are her Lord! Her riches 
are her God! He it is to whom it is said, “The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance, and of my cup.” Ina 
late discourse we suggested to you, dearly beloved, that God is our possession, and that we are at the 
same time God’s possession. Hear how that He is Himself the riches of that land. 


“Delight thyself in the Lord” (ver. 4). As if thou hadst put the question, and hadst said “Show me the 
riches of that land, in which thou biddest me dwell,” he says, “Delight thyself in the Lord.” 


5. “And He shall give thee the desires of thine heart.” Understand in their proper signification, “the 
desires of thine heart.” Distinguish the “desires of thine heart” from the desires of thy flesh; distinguish as 
much as thou canst. It is not without a meaning that it is said in a certain Psalm, “God is” (the strength) 
“of mine heart.” For there it says in what follows: “And God is my portion for ever.” For instance: One 


labours under bodily blindness. He asks that he may receive his sight. Let him ask it; for God does that 
too, and gives those blessings also. But these things are asked for even by the wicked. This is a desire of 
the flesh. One is sick, and prays to be made sound. From the point of death he is restored to health. That 
too is a desire of the flesh, as are all of such a kind. What is “the desire of the heart”? As the desire of the 
flesh is to wish to have one’s eyesight restored, to enable him, that is, to see that light, which can be seen 
by such eyes; so “the desire of the heart” relates to a different sort of light. For, “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God. Delight thou thyself in the Lord; and He shall give thee the desires of thine 
heart.” 


6. “Behold” (you say), “I do long after it, I do ask for it, I do desire it. Shall I then accomplish it?” No. Who 
shall then? “Reveal thy way unto the Lord: trust also in Him, and He shall bring it to pass” (ver. 5). 
Mention to Him what thou sufferest, mention to Him what thou dost desire. For what is it that thou 
sufferest? “The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh.” What is it then that thou 
dost desire? “Wretched man that I am! Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” And because it 
is He “Himself” that “will bring it to pass,” when thou shalt have “revealed thy ways unto Him;” hear what 
follows: “The grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” What is it then that He is to bring to pass, 
since it is said, “Reveal thy way unto Him, and He will bring it to pass”? What will He bring to pass? 


“And He shall bring forth thy righteousness as the light” (ver. 6). For now, “thy righteousness” is hid. Now 
it is a thing of faith; not yet of sight. You believe something that you may do it. You do not yet see that in 
which you believe. But when thou shalt begin to see that, which thou didst believe before, “thy 
righteousness will be brought forth to the light,” because it is thy faith that was thy righteousness. For 
“the just lives by faith.” 


7. “And He shall bring forth thy judgment as the noon-day.” That is to say, “as the clear light.” It was too 
little to say, “as the light.” For we call it “light” already, even when it but dawns: we call it light even while 
the sun is rising. But never is the light brighter than at mid-day. Therefore He will not only “bring forth 
thy righteousness as the light,” but “thy judgment shall be as the noon-day.” For now dost thou make thy 
“Judgment” to follow Christ. This is thy purpose: this is thy choice: this is thy “judgment.” .. . 


8. “What should I do then?” Hear what thou shouldest do. “Submit thee to the Lord, and entreat Him” 
(ver. 7). Be this thy life, to obey His commandments. For this is to submit thee to Him; and to entreat Him 
until He give thee what He hath promised. Let good works “continue;” let prayer “continue.” For “men 
ought always to pray, and not to faint.” Wherein dost thou show that thou art “submitted to Him”? In 
doing what He hath commanded. But haply thou dost not receive thy wages as yet, because as yet thou art 
not able. For He is already able to give them; but thou art not already able to receive them. Exercise thou 
thyself in works. Labour in the vineyard; at the close of the day crave thy wages. “Faithful is He” who 
brought thee into the vineyard. “Submit thee to the Lord, and entreat Him.” 


9. “See! I do so; I do submit to the Lord, and I do entreat.’ But what do you think? That neighbour of mine 
is a wicked man, living a bad life, and prosperous! His thefts, adulteries, robberies, are known to me. 
Lifted up above every one, proud, and raised on high by wickedness, he deigns not to notice me. In these 
circumstances, how shall I hold out with patience?” This is a sickness; drink, by way of remedy. “Fret not 
thyself because of him who prospereth in his way.” He prospereth, but it is “in his way:” thou sufferest, 
but it is in God’s way! His portion is prosperity on his way, misery on arriving at its end: yours, toil on the 
road, happiness in its termination. “The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous; and the way of the 
ungodly shall perish.” Thou walkest those ways which “the Lord knoweth,” and if thou dost suffer toil in 
them, they do not deceive thee. The “way of the ungodly” is but a transitory happiness; at the end of the 
way the happiness is at an end also. Why? Because that way is “the broad road;” its termination leads to 
the pit of hell. Now, thy way is narrow; and “few there be” that enter in through it: but into how ample a 
field it comes at the last, thou oughtest to consider. “Fret not thyself at him who prospereth in his way; 
because of the man who bringeth wicked devices to pass.” 


“Cease from anger, and forsake wrath” (ver. 8). Wherefore art thou wroth? Wherefore is it that, through 
that passion and indignation, thou dost blaspheme, or almost blaspheme? Against “the man who bringeth 
wicked devices to pass, cease from anger, and forsake wrath.” Knowest thou not whither that wrath 
tempts thee on? Thou art on the point of saying unto God, that He is unjust. It tends to that. “Look! why is 
that man prosperous, and this man in adversity?” Consider what thought it begets: stifle the wicked 
notion. “Cease from anger, and forsake wrath:” so that now returning to thy senses, thou mayest say, 
“Mine eye is disturbed because of wrath.” What eye is that, but the eye of faith? To the eye of thy faith I 
appeal. Thou didst believe in Christ: why didst thou believe? What did He promise thee? If it was the 
happiness of this world that Christ promised thee, then murmur against Christ; yes! murmur against Him, 
when thou seest the wicked flourishing. What of happiness did He promise? What, save in the 
Resurrection of the Dead? But what in this life? That which was His portion. His portion, I say! Dost thou, 
servant and disciple, disdain what thy Lord, what thy Master bore? ... 


“For evil-doers shall be cut off” (ver. 9). “But I see their prosperity.” Believe Him who saith, “they shall be 
cut off;” Him who seeth better than thou, since His eye anger cannot cloud. “For evil-doers shall be cut 
off. But those that wait upon the Lord,”—not upon any one that can deceive them; but verily on Him who 
is the Truth itself,—”But those that wait upon the Lord, they shall inherit the land.” What “land,” but that 


Jerusalem, with the love of which whosoever is inflamed, shall come to peace at the last. 


10. “But how long is the sinner to flourish? How long shall I have to endure?” Thou art impatient; that 
which seems long to thee, will soon come to pass. It is infirmity makes that seem long, which is really 
short, as is found in the case of the longings of sick men. Nothing seems so long as the mixing of the 
potion for him when athirst. For all that his attendants are making all speed, lest haply the patient be 
angry; “When will it be done? (he cries). When will it be drest? When will it be served?” Those who are 
waiting upon you are making haste, but your infirmity fancies that long which is being done with 
expedition. Behold ye, therefore, our Physician complying with the infirmity of the patient, saying, “How 
long shall I have to endure? How long will it be?” 


“Yet a little while, and the sinner shall not be” (ver. 10). Is it certainly among sinners, and because of the 
sinner, that thou murmurest? “A little while, and he shall not be.” Lest haply because I said, “They that 
wait upon the Lord, they shall inherit the land,” thou shouldest think that waiting to be of very long 
duration. Wait “a little while,” thou shalt receive without end what thou waitest for. A little while, a 
moderate space. Review the years from Adam’s time up to this day; run through the Scriptures. It is 
almost yesterday that he fell from Paradise! So many ages have been measured out, and unrolled. Where 
now are the past ages? Even so, however, shall the few which remain, pass away also. Hadst thou been 
living throughout all that time, since Adam was banished from Paradise up to this present day, thou 
wouldest certainly see that the life, which had thus flown away, had not been of long duration. But how 
long is the duration of each individual’s life? Add any number of years you please: prolong old age to its 
longest duration: what is it? Is it not but a morning breeze? Be it so, however, that the Day of Judgment is 
far off, when the reward of the righteous and of the unrighteous is to come: your last day at all events 
cannot be far off. Make thyself ready against this! For such as thou shall have departed from this life, 
shalt thou be restored to the other. At the close of that short life, you will not yet be, where the Saints 
shall be, to whom it shall be said, “Come, ye blessed of My Father: inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the beginning of the world.” You will not yet be there? Who does not know that? But you may already 
be there, where that beggar, once “covered with sores,” was seen at a distance, at rest, by that proud and 
unfruitful “rich man” in the midst of his torments. Surely hid in that rest thou waitest in security for the 
Day of Judgment, when thou art to receive again a body, to be changed so as to be made equal to an 
Angel. How long then is that for which we are impatient, and are saying, “When will it come? Will it tarry 
long?” This our sons will say hereafter, and our sons’ sons will say too; and, though each one of these in 
succession will say this same thing, that “little while” that is yet to be, passes away, as all that is already 
past hath passed away already! O thou sick one! “Yet a little while, and the sinner shall not be. Yea, thou 
shalt diligently consider his place, and thou shalt not find him.” ... 


11. “But the meek shall inherit the land” (ver. 11). That land is the one of which we have often spoken, the 
holy Jerusalem, which is to be released from these her pilgrimages, and to live for ever with God, and on 
God. Therefore, “They shall inherit the land.” What shall be their delight? “And they shall delight 
themselves in the abundance of peace.” Let the ungodly man delight himself here in the multitude of his 
gold, in the multitude of his silver, in the multitude of his slaves, in the multitude, lastly, of his baths, his 
roses, his intoxicating wines, his most sumptuous and luxurious banquets. Is this the power thou enviest? 
Is this the glory that delights thee? Would not his fate be worthy to be deplored, even if he were to be so 
for ever? What shall be thy delights? “And they shall delight themselves in the abundance of peace.” Peace 
shall be thy gold. Peace shall be thy silver. Peace shall be thy lands. Peace shall be thy life, thy God Peace. 
Peace shall be to thee whatsoever thou dost desire. ... 


ON THE SECOND PART OF THE PSALM 


1. Then follow these words: “The wicked plotteth against the just, and gnasheth upon him with his teeth” 
(ver. 12): “But the Lord shall laugh at him” (ver. 13). At whom? Surely at the sinner, “gnashing upon” the 
other “with his teeth.” But wherefore shall the Lord “laugh at him”? “For He foreseeth that his day is 
coming.” He seems indeed full of wrath, while, ignorant of the morrow that is in store for him, he is 
threatening the just. But the Lord beholds and “foresees his day.” “What day?” That in which “He will 
render to every man according to his works.” For he is “treasuring up unto himself wrath against the day 
of wrath, and revelation of the just judgment of God.” But it is the Lord that foresees it; thou dost not 
foresee it. It hath been revealed to thee by Him who foresees it. Thou didst not know of the “day of the 
unrighteous,” in which he is to suffer punishment. But He who knows it hath revealed it to thee. It is a 
main part of knowledge to join thyself to Him who hath knowledge. He hath the eyes of knowledge: have 
thou the eyes of a believing mind. That which God “sees,” be thou willing to believe. For the day of the 
unjust, which God foresees, will come. What day is that? The day for all vengeance! For it is necessary 
that vengeance should be taken upon the ungodly, that vengeance be taken upon the unjust, whether he 
turn, or whether he turn not. For if he shall turn from his ways, that very thing, that his “injustice is come 
to an end,” is the infliction of vengeance. ... 


2. “The wicked have drawn out the sword, and have bent their bow, to cast down the poor and needy, and 
to slay such as be of upright heart” (ver. 14). “Their weapon shall enter into their own heart” (ver. 15). It 
is an easy thing for his weapon, that is, his sword, to reach thy body, even as the sword of the persecutors 
reached the body of the Martyrs, but when the body had been smitten, “the heart” remained unhurt; but 


his heart who “drew out the sword against” the body of the just did not clearly remain unhurt. This is 
attested by this very Psalm. It saith, Their weapon, that is, “Their sword shall,” not go into their body, but, 
“their weapon shall go into their own heart.” They would fain have slain him in the body. Let them die the 
death of the soul. For those whose bodies they sought to kill, the Lord hath freed from anxiety, saying, 
“Fear not them who kill the body, but cannot kill the soul.” .. . 


3. “And their bows shall be broken.” What is meant by, “And their bows shall be broken”? Their plots shall 
be frustrated. For above He had said, “The wicked have drawn out the sword and bent their bows.” By the 
“drawing out of the sword” he would have understood open hostility; but by the” bending of the bow,” 
secret conspiracies. See! His sword destroys himself, and his laying of snares is frustrated. What is meant 
by frustrated? That it does no mischief to the righteous. How then, for instance (you ask), did it do no 
mischief to the man, whom it thus stripped of his goods, whom it reduced to straitened circumstances by 
taking away his possessions? He has still cause to sing, “A little that a righteous man hath, is better than 
great riches of the ungodly” (ver. 16). 


4....”For the arms of the wicked shall be broken” (ver. 17). Now by “their arms” is meant their power. 
What will he do in hell? Will it be what the rich man had to do, he who was wont “to fare sumptuously” in 
the upper world, and in hell “was tormented”? Therefore their arms shall be broken; “but the Lord 
upholdeth the righteous.” How does He “uphold” them? What saith He unto them? Even what is said in 
another Psalm, “Wait on the Lord, be of good courage; and let thine heart be strengthened. Wait, I say, on 
the Lord.” What is meant by this, “Wait on the Lord”? Thou sufferest but for a time; thou shalt rest for 
ever: thy trouble is short; thy happiness is to be everlasting. It is but for “a little while” thou art to sorrow; 
thy joy shall have no end. But in the midst of trouble does thy “foot” begin to “slip”? The example even of 
Christ’s sufferings is set before thee. Consider what He endured for thee, in whom no cause was found 
why He should endure it? How great soever be thy sufferings, thou wilt not come to those insults, those 
scourgings, to that robe of shame, to that crown of thorns, and last of all to that Cross, which He endured; 
because that is now removed from the number of human punishments. For though under the ancients 
criminals were crucified, in the present day no one is crucified. It was honoured, and it came to an end. It 
came to an end as a punishment; it is continued in glory. It hath removed from the place of execution to 
the foreheads of Emperors. He who hath invested His very sufferings with such honour, what doth He 
reserve for His faithful servants? .. . 


5. But observe whether that was fulfilled in his case which the Psalm now speaks of. “The Lord 
strengtheneth the righteous.—Not only so” (saith that same Paul, whilst suffering many evils), “but we 
glory in tribulations also: knowing that tribulation worketh patience, and patience experience; and 
experience hope; but hope maketh not ashamed, because the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.” Justly is it said by him, now righteous, now “strengthened.” As 
therefore those who persecuted him did no harm to him, when now “strengthened,” so neither did he 
himself do any harm to those whom he persecuted. “But the Lord,” he saith, “strengtheneth the 
righteous.” ... 


6. Therefore “the Lord does strengthen the righteous.” In what way does He strengthen them? “The Lord 
knoweth the ways of the spotless ones” (ver. 18). When they suffer ills, they are believed to be walking ill 
ways by those who are ignorant, by those who have not knowledge to discern “the ways of the spotless 
ones.” He who “knoweth those ways,” knoweth by what way to lead His own, “them that are gentle,” in 
the right way. Whence in another Psalm he said, “The meek shall He guide in judgment; them that are 
gentle will He teach His way.” How, think you, was that beggar, who lay covered with sores before the rich 
man’s door, spurned by the passers by! How did they, probably, close their nostrils and spit at him! The 
Lord, however, knew how to reserve Paradise for him. How did they, on the other hand, desire for 
themselves the life of him who was “clad in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day!” But 
the Lord, who foresaw that man’s “day coming,” knew the torments, the torments without end, that were 
in store for him. Therefore “The Lord knoweth the ways of the upright.” 


7. “And their inheritance shall be for ever” (ver. 18). This we hold by faith. Doth the Lord too know it by 
faith? The Lord knoweth those things with as clear a manifestation, as we cannot speak of even when we 
shall be made equal to the Angels. For the things that shall be manifest to us, shall not be equally manifest 
to us as they are now to Him, who is incapable of change. Yet even of us ourselves what is said? “Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God: and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” There is therefore surely some blissful vision 
reserved for us; and if it can be now in some measure conceived, “darkly and through a glass,” yet cannot 
we in any way express in language the ravishing beauty of that bliss, which God reserves for them that 
fear Him, which He consummates in those that hope in Him. It is for that destination that our hearts are 
being disciplined in all the troubles and trials of this life. Wonder not that it is in trouble that thou art 
disciplined for it. It is for something glorious that thou art being disciplined. Whence comes that speech of 
the now strengthened righteous man: “The sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared 
to the glory which shall be revealed in us”? What is that promised glory to be, but to be made equal to the 
Angels and to see God? How great a benefit doth he bestow on the blind man, who makes his eyes sound 
so as to be able to see the light of this life. .. . What reward then shall we give unto that Physician who 
restores soundness to our inward eyes, to enable them to see a certain eternal Light, which is Himself? . . 


8. “They shall not be ashamed in the evil time” (ver. 19). In the day of trouble, in the day of distress, they 
shall not be “ashamed,” as he is ashamed whose hope deceives him. Who is the man that is “ashamed”? 
He who saith, “I have not found that which I was in hopes of.” Nor undeservedly either; for thou didst 
hope it from thyself or from man, thy friend. But “cursed is he that putteth his trust in man.” Thou art 
ashamed, because thy hope hath deceived thee; thy hope that was set on a lie. For “every man is a liar.” 
But if thou dost place thy hopes on thy God, thou art not made “ashamed.” For He in whom thou hast put 
thy trust, cannot be deceived. Whence also the man whom we mentioned just above, the now 
“strengthened” righteous man, when fallen on an evil time, on the day of tribulation, what saith he to 
show that he was not “ashamed”? “We glory in tribulation; knowing that tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience hope; but hope maketh not ashamed.” Whence is it that hope 
“maketh not ashamed”? Because it is placed on God. Therefore follows immediately, “Because the love of 
God is spread in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, which is given unto us.” The Holy Spirit hath been given to 
us already: how should He deceive us, of whom we possess such an “earnest” already? “They shall not be 
ashamed in the evil time, and in the days of famine they shall be satisfied.” .. . 


9. “For the wicked shall perish. But the enemies of the Lord, when they shall begin to glory, and to be 
lifted up, immediately shall consume away utterly, even as the smoke” (ver. 20). Recognise from the 
comparison itself the thing which he intimates. Smoke, breaking forth from the place where fire has been, 
rises up on high, and by the very act of rising up, it swells into a large volume: but the larger that volume 
is, the more unsubstantial does it become; for from that very largeness of volume, which has no 
foundation or consistency, but is merely loose, shifting and evanescent, it passes into air, and dissolves; so 
that you perceive its very largeness to have been fatal to it. For the higher it ascends, the farther it is 
extended, the wider the circumference which it spreads itself over, the thinner, and the more rare and 
wasting and evanescent does it become. “But the enemies of the Lord, when they shall begin to glory, and 
to be lifted up, immediately shall consume away utterly even as the smoke.” Of such as these was it said, 
“As Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so do these also resist the Truth; men of corrupt minds, 
reprobate concerning the faith.” But how is it that they resist the Truth, except by the vain inflation of 
their swelling pride, while they raise themselves up on high, as if great and righteous persons, though on 
the point of passing away into empty air? But what saith he of them? As if speaking of smoke, he says, 
“They shall proceed no farther, for their folly shall be manifest unto all men, even as theirs also was.” ... 


10. “The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again” (ver. 20). He receiveth, and will not repay. What is it he 
will not repay? Thanksgiving. For what is it that God would have of thee, what doth He require of thee, 
except that He may do thee good? And how great are the benefits which the sinner hath received, and 
which he will not repay! He hath received the gift of being; he hath received the gift of being a man; and 
of a being highly distinguished above the brutes; he hath received the form of a body, and the distinction 
of the senses in the body, eyes for seeing, ears for hearing, the nostrils for smelling, the palate for tasting, 
the hands for touching, and the feet for walking; and even the very health and soundness of the body. But 
up to this point we have these things in common even with the brute; he hath received yet more than this; 
a mind capable of understanding, capable of Truth, capable of distinguishing right from wrong; capable of 
seeking after, of longing for, its Creator, of praising Him, and fixing itself upon Him. All this the wicked 
man hath received as well as others; but by not living well, he fails to repay that which he owes. Thus it is, 
“the wicked borroweth, and payeth not again:” he will not requite Him from whom he hath received; he 
will not return thanks; nay, he will even render evil for good, blasphemies, murmuring against God, 
indignation. Thus it is that he “borroweth, and payeth not again; but the righteous showeth mercy, and 
lendeth” (ver. 21). The one therefore hath nothing; the other hath. See, on the one side, destitution: see, 
on the other, wealth. The one receiveth and “payeth not again:” the “other showeth mercy, and lendeth:” 
and he hath more than enough. What if he is poor? Even so he is rich; do you but look at his riches with 
the eyes of Religion. For thou lookest at the empty chest; but dost not look at the conscience, that is full of 
God. ... 


11. “For such as shall bless Him shall inherit the land” (ver. 23), that is, they shall possess that righteous 
One: the only One who both is truly righteous, and maketh righteous: who both was poor in this world, 
and brought great riches to it, wherewith to make those rich whom He found poor. For it is He who hath 
enriched the hearts of the poor with the Holy Spirit; and having emptied out their souls by confession of 
sins, hath filled them with the richness of righteousness: He who was able to enrich the fisherman, who, 
by forsaking his nets, spurned what he possessed already, but sought to draw up what he possessed not. 
For “God hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound the things which are mighty.” And it was 
not by an orator that He gained to Himself the fisherman; but by the fisherman that He gained to Himself 
the orator; by the fisherman that He gained the Senator; by the fisherman that He gained the Emperor. 
For “such as shall bless Him shall inherit the land;” they shall be fellow-heirs with Him, in that “land of 
the living,” of which it is said in another Psalm, “Thou art my hope, my portion in the land of the living.” . . 


12. Observe what follows: “The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord; and he delighteth in His 
way” (ver. 23). That man may himself “delight in the Lord’s way,” his steps are ordered by the Lord 
Himself. For if the Lord did not order the steps of man, so crooked are they naturally, that they would 


always be going through crooked paths, and by pursuing crooked ways, would be unable to return again. 
He however came, and called us, and redeemed us, and shed His blood; He hath given this ransom; He 
hath done this good, and suffered these evils. Consider Him in what He hath done, He is God! Consider 
Him in what He hath suffered, He is Man! Who is that God-Man? Hadst not thou, O man, forsaken God, 
God would not have been made Man for thee! For that was too little for thee to requite, or for Him to 
bestow, that He had made thee man; unless He Himself should become Man for thee also. For it is He 
Himself that hath “ordered our steps;” that we should “delight in His way.” ... 


13. Now if man were to be through the whole of his life in toil, and in sufferings, in pain, in tortures, in 
prison, in scourgings, in hunger, and in thirst, every day and every hour through the whole length of life, 
to the period of old age, yet the whole life of man is but a few days. That labour being over, there is to 
come the Eternal Kingdom; there is to come happiness without end; there is to come equality with the 
Angels; there is to come Christ’s inheritance, and Christ, our “joint Heir,” is to come. How great is the 
labour, for which thou receivest so great a recompense? The Veterans who serve in the wars, and move in 
the midst of wounds for so many years, enter upon the military service from their youth, and quit it in old 
age: and to obtain a few days of repose in their old age, when age itself begins to weigh down those whom 
the wars do not break down, how great hardships do they endure; what marches, what frosts, what 
burning suns; what privations, what wounds, and what dangers! And while suffering all these things, they 
fix their thoughts on nothing but those few days of repose in old age, at which they know not whether they 
will ever arrive. Thus it is, the “steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord, and he delighteth in His 
way.” This is the point with which I commenced. If thou dost “delight in the way” of Christ, and art truly a 
Christian (for he is a Christian indeed who does not despise the way of Christ, but “delighteth in” 
following Christ’s “way” through His sufferings), do not thou go by any other way than that by which He 
Himself hath also gone. It appears painful, but it is the very way of safety; another perhaps is delightful, 
but it is full of robbers. “And he delighteth in His way.” 


14. “Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down; for the Lord upholdeth his hand” (ver. 24). See what 
it is “to delight in” Christ’s “way.” Should it happen that he suffers some tribulation; some forfeiture of 
honour, some affliction, some loss, some contumely, or all those other accidents incident to mankind 
frequently in this life, he sets the Lord before him, what kind of trials He endured! and, “though he fall he 
shall not be utterly cast down, for the Lord upholdeth his hand,” because He has suffered before him. For 
what shouldest thou fear, O man, whose steps are ordered so, that thou shouldest “delight in the way of 
the Lord”? What shouldest thou fear? Pain? Christ was scourged. Shouldest thou fear contumelies? He 
was reproached with, “Thou hast a devil,” who was Himself casting out the devils. Haply thou fearest 
faction, and the conspiracy of the wicked. Conspiracy was made against Him. Thou canst not make clear 
the purity of thy conscience in some accusation, and sufferest wrong and violence, because false 
witnesses are listened to against thee. False witness was borne against Him first, not only before His 
death, but also after His resurrection... . 


On the Third Part of the Psalm. 


1. “I have been young, and now am old; yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread” (ver. 25). 


If it is spoken but in the person of one single individual, how long is the whole life of one man? And what 
is there wonderful in the circumstance, that a single man, fixed in some one part of the earth, should not, 
throughout the whole space of his life, being so short as man’s life is, have ever seen “the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging bread,” although he may have advanced from youth to age. It is not 
anything worthy of marvel; for it might have happened, that before his lifetime there should have been 
some “righteous man seeking bread;” it might have happened, that there had been some one in some 
other part of the earth not where he himself was. Hear too another thing, which makes an impression 
upon us. Any single one among you (look you) who has now grown old, may perhaps, when, looking back 
upon the past course of his life, he turns over in his thoughts the persons whom he has known, not find 
any instance of a righteous man begging bread, or of his seed begging bread, suggest itself to him; but 
nevertheless he turns to the inspired Scriptures, and finds that righteous Abraham was straitened, and 
suffered hunger in his own country, and left that land for another; he finds too that the son of the very 
same man, Isaac, removed to other countries in search of bread, for the same cause of hunger. And how 
will it be true to say, “I have never seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread”? And if he 
finds this true in the duration of his own life, he finds it is otherwise in the inspired writings, which are 
more trustworthy than human life is. 


2. What are we to do then? Let us be seconded by your pious attention, so that we may discern the 
purpose of God in these verses of the Psalm, what it is He would have us understand by them. For there is 
a fear, lest any unstable person, not capable of understanding the Scriptures spiritually, should appeal to 
human instances, and should observe the virtuous servants of God to be sometimes in some necessity, and 
in want, so as to be compelled to beg bread: should particularly call to mind the Apostle Paul, who says, 
“In hunger and thirst; in cold and nakedness;” and should stumble thereat, saying to himself, “Is that 
certainly true which I have been singing? Is that certainly true, which I have been sounding forth in so 
devout a voice, standing in church? I have never seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 


bread.’” Lest he should say in his heart, “Scripture deceives us;” and all his limbs should be paralyzed to 
good works: and when those limbs within him, those limbs of the inner man, shall have been paralyzed 
(which is the more fearful paralysis), he should henceforth leave off from good works, and say to himself, 
“Wherefore do I do good works? Wherefore do I break my bread to the hungry, and clothe the naked, and 
take home to mine house him who hath no shelter, putting faith in that which is written? I have never seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread;’ whereas I see so many persons who live virtuously, 
yet for the most part suffering from hunger. But if perhaps I am in error in thinking the man who is living 
well, and the man who is living ill, to be both of them living well, and if God knows him to be otherwise; 
that is, knows him, whom I think just, to be unjust, what am I to make of Abraham’s case, who is 
commended by Scripture itself as a righteous person? What am I to make of the Apostle Paul, who says, 
Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ.’ What? that I should myself be in evils such as he 
endured, In hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness’?” 


3. Whilst therefore he thus thinks, and whilst his limbs are paralyzed to the power of good works, can we, 
my brethren, as it were, lift up the sick of the palsy; and, as it were, “lay open the roof” of this Scripture, 
and let him down before the Lord. For you observe that it is obscure. If obscure therefore, it is covered. 
And I behold a certain patient paralytic in mind, and I see this roof, and am convinced that Christ is 
concealed beneath the roof. Let me, as far as I am able, do that which was praised in those who opened 
the roof, and let down the sick of the palsy before Christ; that He might say unto him, “Son, be of good 
cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee.” For it was so that He made the inner man whole of his palsy, by loosing 
his sins, by binding fast his faith... . 


4. But who is “the righteous” man, who “hath never been seen forsaken, nor his seed begging bread”? If 
you understand what is meant by “bread,” you understand who is meant by him. For the “bread” is the 
Word of God, which never departs from the righteous man’s mouth... . See now if “holy meditation doth 
keep thee’“ in the rumination of this bread, then “hast thou never seen the righteous forsaken, nor his 
seed begging bread.” 


5. “He is always merciful, and lendeth” (ver. 26). “Foeneratur” is used in Latin indeed, both for him who 
lendeth, and for him who borroweth. But in this passage the meaning is more plain, if we express it by 
“foenerat.” What matters it to us, what the grammarians please to rule? It were better for us to be guilty 
of a barbarism, so that ye understand, than that in our propriety of speech ye be left unprovided. 
Therefore, that “righteous man is all day merciful, and (foenerat) lendeth.” Let not the lenders of money 
on usury, however, rejoice. For we find it is a particular kind of lender that is spoken of, as it was a 
particular kind of bread; that we may, in all passages, “remove the roof,” and find our way to Christ. I 
would not have you be lenders of money on usury; and I would not have you be such for this reason, 
because God would not have you. .. . Whence does it appear that God would not have it so? It is said in 
another place, “He that putteth not out his money to usury.” And how detestable, odious, and execrable a 
thing it is, I believe that even usurers themselves know. Again, on the other hand, I myself, nay rather our 
God Himself bids thee be an usurer, and says to thee, “Lend unto God.” If thou lendest to man, hast thou 
hope? and shalt thou not have hope, if thou lendest to God? If thou hast lent thy money on usury to man, 
that is, if thou hast given the loan of thy money to one, from whom thou dost expect to receive something 
more than thou hast given, not in money only, but anything, whether it be wheat, or wine, or oil, or 
whatever else you please, if you expect to receive more than you have given, you are an usurer, and in this 
particular are not deserving of praise, but of censure. “What then,” you say, “am I to do, that I may lend’ 
profitably?” Consider what the usurer does. He undoubtedly desires to give a less sum, and to receive a 
larger; do thou this also; give thou a little, receive much. See how thy principal grows, and increases! Give 
“things temporal,” receive “things eternal:” give earth, receive heaven! And perhaps thou wouldest say, 
“To whom shall I give them?” The self-same Lord, who bade thee not lend on usury, comes forward as the 
Person to whom thou shouldest lend on usury! Hear from Scripture in what way thou mayest “lend unto 
the Lord.” “He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth unto the Lord.” For the Lord wanteth not aught of thee. 
But thou hast one who needs somewhat of thee: thou extendest it to him; he receives it. For the poor hath 
nothing to return to thee, and yet he would himself fain requite thee, and finds nothing wherewith to do it: 
all that remains in his power is the good-will that desires to pray for thee. Now when the poor man prays 
for thee, he, as it were, says unto God, “Lord, I have borrowed this; be Thou surety for me.” Then, though 
you have no bond on the poor man to compel his repayment, yet you have on a sponsible security. See, 
God from His own Scriptures saith unto thee; “Give it, and fear not; I repay it. It is to Me thou givest it.” 
In what way do those who make themselves sureties for others, express themselves? What is it that they 
say? “I repay it: I take it upon myself. It is to me you are giving it.” Do we then suppose that God also says 
this, “I take it on Myself. It is unto me thou givest it”? Assuredly, if Christ be God, of which there is no 
doubt, He hath Himself said, “I was an hungred, and ye gave Me meat.” And when they said unto Him, 
“When saw we Thee hungry?” that He might show Himself to be the Surety for the poor, that He answers 
for all His members, that He is the Head, they the members, and that when the members receive, the 
Head receiveth also; He says, “Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of the least of these that belong to Me, 
ye have done it unto Me.” Come, thou covetous usurer, consider what thou hast given; consider what thou 
art to receive. Hadst thou given a small sum of money, and he to whom thou hadst given it were to give 
thee for that small sum a great villa, worth incomparably more money than thou hadst given, how great 
thanks wouldest thou render, with how great joy wouldest thou be transported! Hear what possession He 
to whom thou hast been lending bestows. “Come, ye blessed of My Father, receive”—What? The same that 


they have given? God forbid! What you gave were earthly things, which, if you had not given them, would 
have become corrupted on earth. For what could you have made of them, if you had not given them? That 
which on earth would have been lost, has been preserved in heaven. Therefore what we are to receive is 
that which hath been preserved. It is thy desert that hath been preserved, thy desert hath been made thy 
treasure. For consider what it is that thou art to receive. Receive—”the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world.” On the other hand, what shall be their sentence, who would not “lend”? “Go 
ye into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” And what is the kingdom which we receive 
called? Consider what follows: “And these shall go into everlasting burning; but the righteous into life 
eternal.” Make interest for this; purchase this. Give your money on usury to earn this. You have Christ 
throned in heaven, begging on earth. We have discovered in what way the righteous lendeth. “He is alway 
merciful, and lendeth.” 


6. “And his seed is blessed.” Here too let not any carnal notion suggest itself. We see many of the sons of 
the righteous dying of hunger; in what sense then will his seed be blessed? His seed is that which remains 
of him afterwards; that wherewith he soweth here, and will hereafter reap. For the Apostle says, “Let us 
not be weary in well-doing; for in due season we shall reap if we faint not. As we have therefore time,” he 
says, “let us do good unto all men.” This is that “seed” of thine which shall “be blessed.” You commit it to 
the earth, and gather ever so much more; and dost thou lose it in committing it to Christ? See it expressly 
termed “seed” by the Apostle, when he was speaking of alms. For this he saith; “He which soweth 
sparingly, shall reap also sparingly; and he which soweth in blessings, shall also reap in blessings.” .. . 


7. Observe therefore what follows, and be not slothful. “Depart from evil, and do good” (ver. 27). Do not 
think it to be enough for thee to do, if thou dost not strip the man who is already clothed. For in not 
stripping the man who is already clothed, thou hast indeed “departed from evil:” but do not be barren, 
and wither. So choose not to strip the man who is clothed already, as to clothe the naked. For this is to 
“depart from evil, and to do good.” And you will say, “What advantage am I to derive from it?” He to whom 
thou lendest has already assured thee of what He will give thee. He will give thee everlasting life. Give to 
Him, and fear not! Hear too what follows: “Depart from evil, and do good, and dwell for evermore.” And 
think not when thou givest that no one sees thee, or that God forsakes thee, when haply after thou hast 
given to the poor, and some loss, or some sorrow for the property thou hast lost, should follow, and thou 
shouldest say to thyself, “What hath it profited me to have done good works? I believe God doth not love 
the men who do good.” Whence comes that buzz, that subdued murmur among you, except that those 
expressions are very common? Each one of you at this present moment recognises these expressions, 
either in his own lips, or on those of his friend. May God destroy them; may He root out the thorns from 
His field; may He plant “the good seed,” and “the tree bearing fruit”! For wherefore art thou afflicted, O 
man, that thou hast given some things away to the poor, and hast lost certain other things? Seest thou not 
that it is what thou hast not given, that thou hast lost? Wherefore dost thou not attend to the voice of thy 
God? Where is thy faith? wherefore is it so fast asleep? Wake it up in thy heart. Consider what the Lord 
Himself said unto thee, while exhorting thee to good works of this kind: “Provide yourselves bags which 
wax not old; a treasure in the heavens that faileth not, where no thief approacheth.” Call this to mind 
therefore when you are lamenting over a loss. Wherefore dost thou lament, thou fool of little mind, or 
rather of unsound mind? Wherefore didst thou lose it, except that thou didst not lend it to Me? Wherefore 
didst thou lose it? Who has carried it off? Thou wilt answer, “A thief.” Was it not this, that I forewarned 
thee of? that thou shouldest not lay it up where the thief could approach? If then he who has lost 
anything, grieves, let him grieve for this, that he did not lay it up there, whence it could not be lost. 


8. “For the Lord loveth judgment, and forsaketh not His Saints” (ver. 28). When the Saints suffer affliction, 
think not that God doth not judge, or doth not judge righteously. Will He, who warns thee to judge 
righteously, Himself judge unrighteously? He “loveth judgment, and forsaketh not His Saints.” But (think) 
how the “life” of the Saints is “hid with Him,” in such a manner, that who now suffer trouble on earth, like 
trees in the winter-time, having no fruit and leaves, when He, like a newly-risen sun, shall have appeared, 
that which before was living in their root, will show itself forth in fruits. He does then “love judgment, and 
doth not forsake His Saints.” ... 


9. “But the unrighteous shall be punished; the seed of the wicked shall be cut off.” Just as the “seed of 
the” other “shall be blessed,” so shall the “seed of the wicked be cut off.” For the “seed” of the wicked is 
the works of the wicked. For again, on the other hand, we find the son of the wicked man flourish in the 
world, and sometimes become righteous, and flourish in Christ. Be careful therefore how thou takest it; 
that thou mayest remove the covering, and make thy way to Christ. Do not take the text in a carnal sense; 
for thou wilt be deceived. But “the seed of the wicked”—all the works of the wicked—’will be cut off:” 
they shall have no fruit. For they are effective indeed for a short time; afterwards they shall seek for them, 
and shall not find the reward of that which they have wrought. For it is the expression of those who lose 
what they have wrought, that text which says, “What hath pride profited us, or what good hath riches with 
our vaunting brought us? All those things are passed away like a shadow.” “The seed of the wicked,” then, 
“shall be cut off.” 


10. “The righteous shall inherit the land” (ver. 29). Here again let not covetousness steal on thee, nor 
promise thee some great estate; hope not to find there, what you are commanded to despise in this world. 
That “land” in the text, is a certain “land of the living,” the kingdom of the Saints. Whence it is said: “Thou 


art my hope, my portion in the land of the living.” For if thy life too is the same life as that there spoken of, 
think what sort of “land” thou art about to inherit. That is “the land of the living;” this the land of those 
who are about to die: to receive again, when dead, those whom it nourished when living. Such then as is 
that land, such shall the life itself be also: if the life be for ever, “the land” also is to be thine “for ever.” 
And how is “the land” to be thine “for ever”? 


“And they shall dwell therein” (it says) “for ever.” It must therefore be another land, where “they are to 
dwell therein for ever.” For of this land (of this earth) it is said, “Heaven and earth shall pass away.” 


11. “The mouth of the righteous speaketh wisdom” (ver. 30). See here is that “bread.” Observe with what 
satisfaction this righteous man feedeth upon it; how he turns wisdom over and over in his mouth. “And his 
tongue talketh of judgment.” 


“The law of his God is in his heart” (ver. 31). Lest haply thou shouldest think him to have that on his lips, 
which he hath not in his heart, lest thou shouldest reckon him among those of whom it is said, “This 
people honour Me with their lips, but their heart is far from Me.” And of what use is this to him? 


“And none of his steps shall slide.” The “word of God in the heart” frees from the snare; the “word of God 
in the heart” delivers from the evil way; “the word of God in the heart” delivers from “the slippery place.” 
He is with thee, Whose word departeth not from thee. Now what evil doth he suffer, whom God keepeth? 
Thou settest a watchman in thy vineyard, and feelest secure from thieves; and that watchman may sleep, 
and may himself fall, and may admit a thief. But “He who keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” 
“The law of his God is in his heart, and none of his steps shall slide.” Let him therefore live free from fear; 
let him live free from fear even in the midst of the wicked; free from fear even in the midst of the ungodly. 
For what evil can the ungodly or unrighteous man do to the righteous? Lo! see what follows. 


“The wicked watcheth the righteous, and seeketh to slay him” (ver. 32). For he says, what it was foretold 
in the book of Wisdom that he should say, “He is grievous unto us, even to behold; for his life is not like 
other men’s.” Therefore he “seeks to slay him.” What? Doth the Lord, who keepeth him, who dwelleth 
with him, who departeth not from his lips, from his heart, doth He forsake him? What then becomes of 
what was said before: “And He forsaketh not His Saints”? 


12. “The wicked therefore watcheth the righteous, and seeketh to slay him. But the Lord will not leave 
him in his hands” (ver. 33). Wherefore then did He leave the Martyrs in the hands of the ungodly? 
Wherefore did they do unto them “whatsoever they would”? Some they slew with the sword; some they 
crucified; some they delivered to the beasts; some they burnt by fire; others they led about in chains, till 
wasted out by a long protracted decay. Assuredly “the Lord forsaketh not His Saints.” He will not “leave 
him in his hands.” Lastly, wherefore did He leave His own Son in “the hands of the ungodly”? Here also, if 
thou wouldest have all the limbs of thy inner man made strong, remove the covering of the roof, and find 
thy way to the Lord. Hear what another Scripture, foreseeing our Lord’s future suffering at the hands of 
the ungodly, saith. What saith it? “The earth is given into the hands of the wicked.” What is meant by 
“earth” being “given into the hands of the ungodly”? The delivering of the flesh into the hands of the 
persecutors. But God did not leave “His righteous One” there: from the flesh, which was taken captive, He 
leads forth the soul unconquered. .. . 


“The Lord will not leave him in his hand, nor condemn him when there shall be judgment for him” (ver. 
33). Some copies have it, “and when He shall judge him, there shall be judgment for him.” “For him,” 
however, means when sentence is passed upon him. For we can express ourselves so as to say to a person, 
“Judge for me,” i.e. “hear my cause.” When therefore God shall begin to hear the cause of His righteous 
servant, since “we must all” be presented “before the tribunal of Christ,” and stand before it to receive 
every one “the things he hath done in this body,” whether good or evil, when therefore he shall have come 
to that Judgment, He will not condemn him; though he may seem to be condemned in this present life by 
man. Even though the Proconsul may have passed sentence on Cyprian, yet the earthly seat of judgment is 
one thing, the heavenly tribunal is another. From the inferior tribunal he receives sentence of death; from 
the superior one a crown, “Nor will He condemn him when there shall be judgment for him.” 


13. “Wait on the Lord” (ver. 34). And while I am waiting upon Him, what am I to do?—”and keep His 
ways.” And if I keep them, what am I to receive? “And He shall exalt thee to inherit the land.” “What 
land”? Once more let not any estate suggest itself to your mind:—the land of which it is said, “Come, ye 
blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” What of 
those who have troubled us, in the midst of whom we have groaned, whose scandals we have patiently 
endured, for whom, while they were raging against us, we have prayed in vain? What will become of 
them? What follows? “When the wicked are cut off, thou shall see it.” ... 


“T have seen the ungodly lifted up on high, and rising above the cedars of Libanus” (ver. 35). And suppose 
him to be “lifted up on high;” suppose him to be towering above the “rest;” what follows? 


“T passed by, and, lo, he was not! I sought him, and his place could nowhere be found!” (ver. 36). Why was 
he “no more, and his place nowhere to be found”? Because thou hast “passed by.” But if thou art yet 
carnally-minded, and that earthly prosperity appears to thee to be true happiness, thou hast not yet 


“passed by” him; thou art either his fellow, or thou art below him; go on, and pass him; and when thou 
hast made progress, and hast passed by him, thou observest him by the eye of faith; thou seest his end, 
thou sayest to thyself, “Lo! he who so swelled before, is not!” just as if it were some smoke that thou wert 
passing near to. For this too was said above in this very Psalm, “They shall consume and fade away as the 
smoke.” ... 


14. “Keep innocency” (ver. 37); keep it even as thou usedst to keep thy purse, when thou wert covetous; 
even as thou usedst to hold fast that purse, that it might not be snatched from thy grasp by the thief, even 
so “keep innocency,” lest that be snatched from thy grasp by the devil. Be that thy sure inheritance, of 
which the rich and the poor may both be sure. “Keep innocency.” What doth it profit thee to gain gold, and 
to lose innocence? 


“Keep innocency, and take heed unto the thing which is right.” Keep thou thine eyes “right,” that thou 
mayest see “the thing which is right;” not perverted, wherewith thou lookest upon the wicked; not 
distorted, so that God should appear to thee distorted and wrong, in that He favours the wicked, and 
afflicts the faithful with persecutions. Dost thou not observe how distorted thy vision is? Set right thine 
eyes, and “behold the thing that is right.” What “thing that is right”? Take no heed of things present. And 
what wilt thou see? 


“For there is a remainder for the man that maketh peace.” What is meant by “there is a remainder”? 
When thou art dead, thou shalt not be dead. This is the meaning of “there is a remainder.” He will still 
have something remaining to him, even after this life, that is to say, that “seed,” which “shall be blessed.” 
Whence our Lord saith, “He that believeth on Me, though he die, yet shall he live;”—”seeing there is a 
remainder for the man that maketh peace.” 


15. “But the transgressors shall be destroyed in the self-same thing” (ver. 38). What is meant by, “in the 
selfsame thing”? It means for ever: or all together in one and the same destruction. 


“The remainder of the wicked shall be cut off.” Now there is “(a remainder) for the man that maketh 
peace:” they therefore who are not peace-makers are ungodly. For, “Blessed are the peace-makers: for 
they shall be called the children of God.” 


16. “But the salvation of the righteous is of the Lord, and He is their strength in the time of trouble” (ver. 
39). “And the Lord shall help them, and deliver them; He shall deliver them from the sinners” (ver. 40). At 
present therefore let the righteous bear with the sinner; let the wheat bear with the tares; let the grain 
bear with the chaff: for the time of separation will come, and the good seed shall be set apart from that 
which is to be consumed with fire. The one will be consigned to the garner, the other to “everlasting 
burning;” for it was for this reason that the just and the unjust were at the first together; that the one 
should lay a stumbling-block, that the other should be proved; that afterwards the one should be 
condemned, the other receive a crown. ... 


PSALM XXXVIII 


A psalm to David himself, on the remembrance of the Sabbath. 


1. What doth this recollection of the Sabbath mean? What is this Sabbath? For it is with groaning that he 
“calls it to recollection.” You have both heard already when the Psalm was read, and you will now hear it 
when we shall go over it, how great is his groaning, his mourning, his tears, his misery. But happy he who 
is wretched after this manner! Whence the Lord also in the Gospel called some who mourn blessed. “How 
should he be blessed if he is a mourner? How blessed, if he is miserable?” Nay rather, he would be 
miserable, if he were not a mourner. Such an one then let us understand here too, calling the Sabbath to 
remembrance (viz.), some mourner or other: and would that we were ourselves that “some one or other”! 
For there is here some person sorrowing, groaning, mourning, calling the Sabbath to remembrance. The 
Sabbath is rest. Doubtless he was in some disquietude, who with groaning was calling the Sabbath to 
remembrance... . 


2. “O Lord, rebuke me not in Thine indignation; neither chasten me in Thy hot displeasure” (ver. 1). For it 
will be that some shall be chastened in God’s “hot displeasure,” and rebuked in His “indignation.” And 
haply not all who are “rebuked” will be “chastened;” yet are there some that are to be saved in the 
chastening. So it is to be indeed, because it is called “chastening,” but yet it shall be “so as by fire.” But 
there are to be some who will be “rebuked,” and will not be “corrected.” For he will at all events “rebuke” 
those to whom He will say, “I was an hungred, and ye gave me no meat.” . . ."Neither chasten me in Thy 
hot displeasure;” so that Thou mayest cleanse me in this life, and make me such, that I may after that 
stand in no need of the cleansing fire, for those “who are to be saved, yet so as by fire.” Why? Why, but 
because they “build upon the foundation, wood, stubble, and hay.” Now they should build on it, “gold, 
silver, and precious stones;” and should have nothing to fear from either fire: not only that which is to 
consume the ungodly for ever, but also that which is to purge those who are to escape through the fire. 
For it is said, “he himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire.” And because it is said, “he shall be saved,” that 
fire is thought lightly of. For all that, though we should be “saved by fire,” yet will that fire be more 


grievous than anything that man can suffer in this life whatsoever. ... 


3. Now on what ground does this person pray that he may not be “rebuked in indignation, nor chastened 
in hot displeasure”? (He speaks) as if he would say unto God, “Since the things which I already suffer are 
many in number, I pray Thee let them suffice;” and he begins to enumerate them, by way of satisfying 
God; offering what he suffers now, that he may not have to suffer worse evils hereafter. 


4. “For Thine arrows stick fast in me, and Thy hand presseth me sore” (ver. 2). “There is no soundness in 
my flesh, from the face of Thine anger” (ver. 3). He has now begun telling these evils, which he is 
suffering here: and yet even this already was from the wrath of the Lord, because it was of the vengeance 
of the Lord. “Of what vengeance?” That which He took upon Adam. For think not that punishment was not 
inflicted upon him, or that God had said to no purpose, “Thou shalt surely die;” or that we suffer anything 
in this life, except from that death which we earned by the original sin. ... Whence then do His “arrows 
stick fast in” him? The very punishment, the very vengeance, and haply the pains both of mind and of 
body, which it is necessary for us to suffer here, these he describes by these self-same “arrows.” For of 
these arrows holy Job also made mention, and said that the arrows of the Lord stuck fast in him, whilst he 
was labouring under those pains. We are used, however, to call God’s words also arrows; but could he 
grieve that he should be struck by these? The words of God are arrows, as it were, that inflame love, not 
pain. ... We may then understand the “arrows sticking fast,” thus: Thy words are fixed fast in my heart; 
and by those words themselves is it come to pass, that I “called the Sabbath to remembrance:” and that 
very remembrance of the Sabbath, and the non-possession of it at present, prevents me from rejoicing at 
present; and causes me to acknowledge that there “is neither health in my very flesh,” neither ought it to 
be so called when I compare this sort of soundness to that soundness which I am to possess in the 
everlasting rest; where “this corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this mortal shall put on 
immortality,” and see that in comparison with that soundness this present kind is but sickness. 


5. “Neither is there any rest in my bones, from the face of my sin.” It is commonly enquired, of what 
person this is the speech; and some understand it to be Christ’s, on account of some things which are here 
said of the Passion of Christ; to which we shall shortly come; and which we ourselves shall acknowledge to 
be spoken of His Passion. But how could He who had no sin, say, “There is no rest in my bones, from the 
face of my sin.” .. . For if we were to say that they are not the words of Christ, those words, “My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” will also not be the words of Christ. For there too you have, “My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” “The words of mine offences are far from my health.” Just as here 
you have, “from the face of my sins,” so there also you have, “the words of my offences.” And if Christ is, 
for all that, without “sin,” and without “offences,” we begin to think those words in the Psalm also not to 
be His. And it is exceedingly harsh and inconsistent that that Psalm should not relate to Christ, where we 
have His Passion as clearly laid open as if it were being read to us out of the Gospel. For there we have, 
“They parted My garments among them, and cast lots upon My vesture.” Why should I mention that the 
first verse of that Psalm was pronounced by the Lord Himself while hanging on the Cross, with His own 
mouth, saying, “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” What did He mean to be inferred from it, 
but that the whole of that Psalm relates to Him, seeing He Himself, the Head of His Body, pronounced it in 
His own Person? Now when it goes on to say, “the words of mine offences,” it is beyond a doubt that they 
are the words of Christ. Whence then come “the sins,” but from the Body, which is the Church? Because 
both the Head and the Body of Christ are speaking. Why do they speak as if one person only? Because 
“they twain,” as He hath said, “shall be one flesh.” “This” (says the Apostle) “is a great mystery; but I 
speak concerning Christ and the Church.” . . . For why should He not say, “my sins,” who said, “I was an 
hungred, and ye gave Me no meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave Me no drink; I was a stranger, and ye took 
Me not in. I was sick and in prison, and ye visited Me not.” Assuredly the Lord was not in prison. Why 
should He not say this, to whom when it was said, “When saw we Thee a hungred, and athirst, or in 
prison; and did not minister unto Thee?” He replied, that He spake thus in the person of His Body. 
“Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of Mine, ye did it not unto Me.” Why should He not say, 
“from the face of my sins,” who said to Saul, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me,” who, however, being 
in Heaven, now suffered from no persecutors? But just as, in that passage, the Head spake for the Body, 
so here too the Head speaks the words of the Body; whilst you hear at the same time the accents of the 
Head Itself also. Yet do not either, when you hear the voice of the Body, separate the Head from it; nor the 
Body, when you hear the voice of the Head: because “they are no more twain, but one flesh.” 


6. “There is no soundness in my flesh from the face of thine anger.” But perhaps God is unjustly angry 
with thee, O Adam; unjustly angry with thee, O son of man; because now brought to acknowledge that thy 
punishment, now that thou art a man that hath been placed in Christ’s Body, thou hast said, “There is no 
soundness in my flesh from the face of Thine anger.” Declare the justice of God’s anger: lest thou 
shouldest seem to be excusing thyself, and accusing Him. Go on to tell whence the “anger” of the Lord 
proceeds. “There is no soundness in my flesh from the face of Thine anger; neither is there any rest in my 
bones.” He repeats what he said before, “There is no soundness in my flesh;” for, “There is no rest in my 
bones,” is equivalent to this. He does not however repeat “from the face of Thine anger;” but states the 
cause of the anger of God. “There is no rest in my bones from the face of my sins.” 


7. “For mine iniquities have lifted up my head; and are like a heavy burden too heavy for me to bear” (ver. 
4). Here too he has placed the cause first, and the effect afterwards. What consequence followed, and 


from what cause, he has told us. “Mine iniquities have lift up mine head.” For no one is proud but the 
unrighteous man, whose head is lifted up. He is “lifted up,” whose “head is lifted up on high” against God. 
You heard when the lesson of the Book of Ecclesiasticus was read: “The beginning of pride is when a man 
departeth from God.” He who was the first to refuse to listen to the Commandment, “his head iniquity 
lifted up” against God. And because his iniquities have lifted up his head, what hath God done unto him? 
They are “like a heavy burden, too heavy for me to bear”! It is the part of levity to lift up the head, just as 
if he who lifts up his head had nothing to carry. Since therefore that which admits of being lifted up is 
light, it receives a weight by which it may be weighed down. For “his mischief returns upon his own head, 
and his violent dealing comes down upon his own pate.” “They are like a heavy burden, too heavy for me 
to bear.” 


8. “My wounds stink and are corrupt” (ver. 5). Now he who has wounds is not perfectly sound. Add to this, 
that the wounds “stink and are corrupt.” Wherefore do they “stink”? Because they are “corrupt:” now in 
what way this is explained in reference to human life, who doth not understand? Let a man but have his 
soul’s sense of smelling sound, he perceives how foully sins stink. The contrary to which stink of sin, is 
that savour of which the Apostle says, “We are the sweet savour of Christ unto God, in every place, unto 
them which be saved.” But whence is this, except from hope? Whence is this, but from our “calling the 
Sabbath to remembrance”? For it is a different thing that we mourn over in this life, from that which we 
anticipate in the other. That which we mourn over is stench, that which we reckon upon is fragrance. 
Were there not therefore such a perfume as that to invite us, we should never call the Sabbath to 
remembrance. But since, by the Spirit, we have such a perfume, as to say to our Betrothed, “Because of 
the savour of Thy good ointments we will run after Thee;” we turn our senses away from our own 
unsavourinesses, and turning ourselves to Him, we gain some little breathing-time. But indeed, unless our 
evil deeds also did smell rank in our nostrils, we should never confess with those groans, “My wounds 
stink and are corrupt.” And wherefore? “from the face of my foolishness.” From the same cause that he 
said before, “from the face of my sins;” from that same cause he now says, “from the face of my 
foolishness.” 


9. “I am troubled, I am bowed down even unto the end” (ver. 6). Wherefore was he “bowed down”? 
Because he had been “lifted up.” If thou art “humble, thou shalt be exalted;” if thou exaltest thyself, thou 
shalt be “bowed down;” for God will be at no loss to find a weight wherewith to bow thee down... . Let 
him groan on these things; that he may receive the other; let him “call the Sabbath to remembrance,” that 
he may deserve to arrive at it. For that which the Jews used to celebrate was but a sign. Of what thing was 
it the sign? Of that which he calls to remembrance, who saith, “I am troubled, and am bowed down even 
unto the end.” What is meant by even “unto the end”? Even to death. 


“I go mourning all the day long.” “All day long,” that is, “without intermission.” By “all the day long,” he 
means, “all my life long.” But from what time hath he known it? From the time that he began to “call the 
Sabbath to remembrance.” For so long as he “calls to remembrance” what he no longer possesses, 
wouldest thou not have him “go mourning”? “All the day long have I gone mourning.” 


10. “For my soul is filled with illusions, and there is no soundness in my flesh” (ver. 7). Where there is the 
whole man, there there is soul and flesh both. The “soul is filled with illusions;” the flesh hath “no 
soundness.” What does there remain that can give joy? Is it not meet that one should “go mourning”? “All 
the day long have I gone mourning.” Let mourning be our portion, until our soul be divested of its 
illusions; and our body be clothed with soundness. For true soundness is no other than immortality. How 
great however are the soul’s illusions, were I even to attempt to express, when would the time suffice me? 
For whose soul is not subject to them? There is a brief particular that I will remind you of, to show how 
our soul is filled with illusions. The presence of those illusions sometimes scarcely permits us to pray. We 
know not how to think of material objects without images, and such as we do not wish, rush in upon the 
mind; and we wish to go from this one to that, and to quit that for another. And sometimes you wish to 
return to that which you were thinking of before, and to quit that which you are now thinking of; and a 
fresh one presents itself to you; you wish to call up again what you had forgotten; and it does not occur to 
you; and another comes instead which you would not have wished for. Where meanwhile was the one that 
you had forgotten? For why did it afterwards occur to you, when it had ceased to be sought after; 
whereas, while it was being sought for, innumerable others, which were not desired, presented 
themselves instead of it? I have stated a fact briefly; I have thrown out a kind of hint or suggestion to you, 
brethren, taking up which, you may yourselves suggest the rest to yourselves, and discover what it is to 
mourn over the “illusions” of our “soul.” He hath received therefore the punishment of illusion; he hath 
forfeited Truth. For just as illusion is the soul’s punishment, so is Truth its reward. But when we were set 
in the midst of these illusions, the Truth Itself came to us, and found us overwhelmed by illusions, took 
upon Itself our flesh, or rather took flesh from us; that is, from the human race. He manifested himself to 
the eyes of the Flesh, that He might “by faith” heal those to whom He was going to reveal the Truth 
hereafter, that Truth might be manifested to the now healed eye. For He is Himself “the Truth,” which He 
promised unto us at that time, when His Flesh was to be seen by the eye, that the foundation might be 
laid of that Faith, of which the Truth was to be the reward. For it was not Himself that Christ showed forth 
on earth; but it was His Flesh that He showed. For had He showed Himself, the Jews would have seen and 
known Him; but had they “known Him, they would never have crucified the Lord of Glory.” But perhaps 
His disciples saw Him, when they said unto Him, “Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us;” and He, to 


show that it was not Himself that had been seen by them, added: “Have I been so long with you, and have 
ye not known Me, Philip? He that seeth Me, seeth the Father also.” If then they saw Christ, wherefore did 
they yet seek for the Father? For if it were Christ whom they saw, they would have seen the Father also. 
They did not therefore yet see Christ, who desired that the Father should be shown unto them. To prove 
that they did not yet see Him, hear that, in another place, He promised it by way of reward, saying, “He 
who loveth Me, keepeth My commandments; and whoso loveth Me, shall be loved of My Father; and I will 
love Him and” (as if it were said to Him, “what wilt Thou give unto him, as Thou lovest him?” He saith), “I 
will manifest Myself unto him.” If then He promises this by way of a reward unto them that love Him, it is 
manifest that the vision of the Truth, promised to us, is of such a nature, that, when we have seen it, we 
shall no longer say, “My soul is filled with illusions.” 


11. “I am become feeble, and am bowed down greatly” (ver. 8). He who calls to mind the transcendent 
height of the Sabbath, sees how “greatly” he is himself “bowed down.” For he who cannot conceive what 
is that height of rest, sees not where he is at present. Therefore another Psalm hath said, “I said in my 
trance, Iam cast out of the sight of Thine eyes.” For his mind being taken up thither, he beheld something 
sublime; and was not yet entirely there, where what he beheld was; and a kind of flash, as it were, if one 
may so speak, of the Eternal Light having glanced upon him, when he perceived that he was not yet 
arrived at this, which he was able after a sort to understand, he saw where he himself was, and how he 
was cramped and “bowed down” by human infirmities. And he says, “I said in my trance, I am cast out of 
the sight of Thine eyes.” Such is that certain something which I saw in my trance, that thence I perceive 
how far off Iam, who am not already there. He was already there who said that he was “caught up into 
the third Heaven, and there heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter.” But he 
was recalled to us, in order that, as requiring to be made perfect, he might first mourn his infirmity, and 
afterwards be clothed with might. Yet encouraged for the ministration of his office by having seen 
somewhat of those things, he goes on saying, “I heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter.” Now then what use is it for you to ask, either of me or of any one, the “things which it is not 
lawful for man to utter.” If it was not lawful for him to utter them, to whom is it lawful to hear them? Let 
us however lament and groan in Confession; let us own where we are; let us “call the Sabbath to 
remembrance,” and wait with patience for what He has promised, who hath, in His own Person also, 
showed forth an example of patience to us. “I am become feeble, and bowed down greatly.” 


12. “I have roared with the groaning of my heart.” You observe the servants of God generally interceding 
with groaning; and the reason of it is asked, and there is nothing apparent, but the groaning of some 
servant of God, if indeed it does find its way at all to the ears of a person placed near him. For there is a 
secret groaning, which is not heard by man: yet if the thought of some strong desire has taken so strong 
hold of the heart, that the wound of the inner man finds expression in some uttered exclamation, the 
reason of it is asked; and a man says to himself, “Perhaps this is the cause of his groaning;” and, “Perhaps 
this or that hath befallen him.” Who can determine, but He in whose Eyes and Ears he groaned? Therefore 
he says, “I roared with the groaning of mine heart;” because if men ever hear a man’s groanings, they for 
the most part hear but the groaning of the flesh; they do not hear him who groans “with the groaning of 
his heart.” Some one hath carried off his goods; he “roareth,” but not “with the groaning of his heart:” 
another because he has buried his son, another his wife; another because his vineyard has been injured by 
a hailstorm; another because his cask has turned sour; another because some one hath stolen his beast; 
another because he has suffered some loss; another because he fears some man who is his enemy: all 
these “roar” with the “groaning of the flesh.” The servant of God, however, because he “roareth” from the 
recollection of the Sabbath, where the Kingdom of God is, which flesh and blood shall not possess, says, “I 
have roared with the groaning of my heart.” 


13. And who observed and noticed the cause of his groaning? “All my desire is before Thee” (ver. 9). For it 
is not before men who cannot see the heart, but it is before Thee that all my desire is open! Let your 
desire be before Him; and “the Father, who seeth in secret, shall reward thee.” For it is thy heart’s desire 
that is thy prayer; and if thy desire continues uninterrupted, thy prayer continueth also. For not without a 
meaning did the Apostle say, “Pray without ceasing.” Are we to be “without ceasing” bending the knee, 
prostrating the body, or lifting up our hands, that he says, “Pray without ceasing”? Or if it is in this sense 
that we say that we “pray,” this, I believe, we cannot do “without ceasing.” There is another inward kind 
of prayer without ceasing, which is the desire of the heart. Whatever else you are doing, if you do but long 
for that Sabbath, you do not cease to pray. If you would never cease to pray, never cease to long after it. 
The continuance of thy longing is the continuance of thy prayer. You will be ceasing to speak, if you cease 
to long for it. Who are those who have ceased to speak? They of whom it is said, “Because iniquity shall 
abound, the love of many shall wax cold.” The freezing of charity is the silence of the heart; the burning of 
charity is the cry of the heart. If love continues still you are still lifting up your voice; if you are always 
lifting up your voice, you are always longing after something; if always longing for something absent, you 
are calling “the Sabbath rest to remembrance.” And it is important you should understand too before 
whom the “roaring of thine heart” is open. Now then consider what sort of desires those should be, that 
are before the eyes of God. Should it be the desire for the death of our enemy? a thing which men flatter 
themselves they lawfully wish for? For sometimes we pray for what we ought not. Let us consider what 
they flatter themselves they pray for lawfully! For they pray that some person may die, and his inheritance 
come to them. But let those too, who pray for the death of their enemies, hear the Lord saying, “Pray for 
your enemies.” Let them not pray for this, that their enemies may die; but rather pray for this, that they 


may be reclaimed; then will their enemies be dead; for from the time that they are reclaimed, henceforth 
they will be enemies no longer. “And all my desire is before Thee.” What if we suppose that our desire is 
before Him, and that yet that very “groaning” is not before Him? How can that be, since our desire itself 
finds its expression in “groaning”? Therefore follows, “And my groaning is not hid from Thee.” 


From Thee indeed it is not hid; but from many men it is hid. The servant of God sometimes seems to be 
saying in humility, “And my groaning is not hid from Thee.” Sometimes also he seems to smile. Is then that 
longing dead in his heart? If however there is the desire within, there is the “groaning” also. It does not 
always find its way to the ears of man; but it never ceases to sound in the ears of God. 


14. “My heart is troubled” (ver. 10). Wherefore is it troubled? “And my courage hath failed me.” Generally 
something comes upon us on a sudden; the “heart is troubled;” the earth quakes; thunder is sent from 
Heaven; a formidable attack is made upon us, or a horrible sound heard. Perhaps a lion is seen on the 
road; the “heart is troubled.” Perhaps robbers lie in wait for us; the “heart is troubled:” we are filled with 
a panic fear; from every quarter something excites anxiety. Wherefore? Because “my courage hath failed 
me.” For what would be feared, did that courage still remain unmoved? Whatever bad tidings were 
brought, whatever threatened us, whatever sound was heard, whatever were to fall, whatever appeared 
horrible, would inspire no terror. But whence that trouble? “My courage faileth me.” Wherefore hath my 
courage failed me? “The light of mine eyes also is gone from me.” Thus Adam also could not see “the light 
of his eyes.” For the “light of his eyes” was God Himself, whom when he had offended, he fled to the 
shade, and hid himself among the trees of Paradise. He shrunk in alarm from the face of God: and sought 
the shelter of the trees; thenceforth among the trees he had no more “the light of his eyes,” at which he 
had been wont to rejoice.... 


15. “My lovers;” why should I henceforth speak of my enemies? “My lovers and my neighbours drew nigh, 
and stood over against me” (ver. 11). Understand this that he saith, “Stood over against me.” For if they 
stood over against me, they fell against themselves. “My lovers and my neighbours drew nigh and stood 
over against me.” Let us now recognise the words of the Head speaking; now let our Head in His Passion 
begin to dawn upon us. Yet again when the Head begins to speak, do not sever the Body from it. If the 
Head would not separate itself from the words of the Body, should the Body dare to separate itself from 
the sufferings of the Head? Do thou suffer in Christ’s suffering: for Christ, as it were, sinned in thy 
infirmity. For just now He spoke of thy sins, as if speaking in His own Person, and called them His own.... 
To those who wished to be near His exaltation, yet thought not of His humility, He answered and said to 
them, “Can ye drink of the cup that I shall drink of?” Those sufferings of the Lord then are our sufferings 
also: and were each individual to serve God well, to keep faith truly, to render to each their dues, and to 
conduct himself honestly among men, I should like to see if he does not suffer even that which Christ here 
details in the account of His Passion. “My lovers and my neighbours drew nigh, and stood over against 
me.” 


16. “And my neighbours stood afar off.” Who were the “neighbours” that drew nigh, and who were those 
who stood afar off? The Jews were “neighbours” because “near kinsmen,” they drew near even when they 
crucified Him: the Apostles also were His “neighbours;” and they also “stood afar off,” that they might not 
have to suffer with Him. This may also be understood thus: “My friends,” that is, those who feigned 
themselves “My friends:” for they feigned themselves His friends, when they said, “We know that Thou 
teachest the way of God in truth;” when they wished to try Him, whether tribute ought to be paid to 
Caesar; when He convinced them out of their own mouth, they wished to seem to be His friends. “But He 
needed not that any should testify of man, for He Himself knew what was in man;” so that when they 
spoke unto Him words of friendship, He answered them, “Why tempt ye Me, ye hypocrites?” “My friends 
and my neighbours” then “drew near and stood over against me, and my neighbours stood afar off.” You 
understand what I said. I called those neighbours who “drew nigh,” and at the same time “stood afar off.” 
For they “drew nigh” in the body, but “stood afar off” in their heart. Who were in the body so near to Him 
as those who lifted Him on the Cross? Who in heart so as those who blasphemed Him? Hear this sort of 
distance described by the Prophet Isaiah; observe this nearness and distance at one and the same time. 
“This people honours Me with their lips:” behold, with their body they draw near; “but their heart is far 
from Me.” The same persons are at the same time “near” and “afar off” also: with their lips they are near, 
in heart afar off. However, because the Apostles also stood afar off, through fear, we understand it more 
simply and properly of them; so that we mean by it, that some drew near, and others stood afar off; since 
even Peter, who had followed more boldly than the rest, was still so far off, that being questioned and 
alarmed, he thrice denied the Lord, with whom he had promised to “be ready to die.” Who afterwards 
that, from being afar off, he might be made to draw nigh, heard after the resurrection the question, 
“Lovest thou Me?” and said, “I love Thee;” and by so saying was brought “nigh,” even as by denying Him, 
he had become “far off;” till with the threefold confession of love, he had put away from him his threefold 
denial. “And my neighbours stood afar off.” 


17. “They also that sought after my soul were preparing violence against me” (ver. 12). It is now plain who 
“sought after His soul;” viz. those who had not His soul, in that they were not in His Body. They who were 
“seeking after His soul,” were far removed from His soul; but they were “seeking it” to destroy it. For His 
soul may be “sought after” in a right way also. For in another passage He finds fault with some persons, 
saying, “There is no man to care for My soul.” He finds fault with some for not seeking after His soul; and 


again, with others for seeking after it. Who is he that seeketh after His soul in the right way? He who 
imitates His sufferings. Who are they that sought after His soul in the wrong way? Even those who 
“prepared violence against Him,” and crucified Him. 


18. He goes on: “Those who sought after My faults had spoken vanity.” What is, “sought after My faults”? 
They sought after many things, and found them not. Perhaps He may have meant this: “They sought for 
criminal charges against me.” For they sought for somewhat to say against Him, and “they found not.” For 
they were seeking to find evil things to say of “the Good;” crimes of the Innocent; When would they find 
such things in Him, who had no sin? But because they had to seek for sins in Him who had no sin, it 
remained for them to invent that which they could not find. Therefore, “those who sought after My faults 
have spoken vanity,” i.e., untruth, “and imagined deceit all the day long;” that is, they meditated treachery 
without intermission. You know how atrocious false-witness was borne against the Lord, before He 
suffered. You know how atrocious false-witness was borne against Him, even after His resurrection. For 
those soldiers who watched His sepulchre of whom Isaiah spake, “I will appoint the wicked for His burial” 
(for they were wicked men, and would not speak the truth, and being bribed they disseminated a lie), 
consider what “vanity” they spake. They also were examined, and they said, “While we slept, His disciples 
came and stole Him away.” This it is, “to speak vanity.” For if they were sleeping, how could they know 
what had been done? 


19. He saith then, “But I as a deaf man heard not” (ver. 13). He who replied not to what He heard, did, as 
it were, not hear them. “But I as a deaf man heard not. And I was as a dumb man that openeth not his 
mouth.” And he repeats the same things again. 


“And I became as a man that heareth not, and in whose mouth are no reproofs” (ver. 14). As if He had 
nothing to say unto them, as if He had nothing wherewith to reproach them. Had He not already 
reproached them for many things? Had He not said many things, and also said, “Woe unto you, Scribes 
and Pharisees,” and many things besides? Yet when He suffered, He said none of these things; not that He 
had not what to say, but He waited for them to fulfil all things, and that all the prophecies might be 
fulfilled of Him, of whom it had been said, “And as a sheep before her shearer is dumb, so openeth He not 
His mouth.” It behoved Him to be silent in His Passion, though not hereafter to be silent in Judgment. For 
He had come to be judged, then, who was hereafter coming to judge; and who was for this reason to come 
with great power to judge, that He had been judged in great humility. 


20. “For in Thee, O Lord, do I hope; Thou wilt hear, O Lord, my God” (ver. 15). As if it were said to Him, 
“Wherefore openedst thou not thy mouth? Wherefore didst Thou not say, Refrain’? Wherefore didst Thou 
not rebuke the unrighteous, while hanging on the Cross?” He goes on and says, “For in Thee, O Lord, do I 
hope; Thou, O Lord my God, wilt hear.” He warns you what to do, should tribulation haply befall. For you 
seek to defend yourself, and perhaps your defence is not listened to by any one. Then are you confounded, 
as if you had lost your cause; because you have none to defend or to bear testimony in your favour. “Keep” 
but your “innocence” within, where no one can pervert thy cause. False-witness has prevailed against you 
before men. Will it then prevail before God, where your cause has to be pleaded? When God shall be 
Judge, there shall be no other witness than your own conscience. In the presence of a just judge, and of 
your own conscience, fear nothing but your own cause. If you have not a bad cause, you will have no 
accuser to dread; no false-witness to confute, nor witness to the truth to look for. Do but bring into court a 
good conscience, that you may Say, “For in Thee, O Lord, do I hope; Thou, O Lord my God, wilt hear.” 


21. “For I said, Let not mine enemies ever rejoice over me. And when my feet slip, they magnify 
themselves against me” (ver. 16). Again He returns to the infirmity of His Body: and again the Head takes 
heed of Its “feet.” The Head is not in such a manner in Heaven, as to forsake what It has on earth; He 
evidently sees and observes us. For sometimes, as is the way of this life, our feet are “turned aside,” and 
they slip by falling into some sin; there the tongues of the enemy rise up with the bitterest malignity. From 
this then we discern what they really had in view, even while they kept silence. Then they speak with an 
unsparing harshness; rejoicing to have discovered what they ought to have grieved for. “And I said, Lest at 
any time my adversaries should rejoice over me.” I said this indeed; and yet it was perhaps for my 
correction that Thou hast caused them to “magnify themselves against me, when my feet slipped;” that is 
to say, when I stumbled, they were elated, and said many things. For pity, not insult, was due from them to 
the weak; even as the Apostle speaks: “Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness;” and he combines the reason why: “considering thyself also, 
lest thou also be tempted.” Not such as these were the persons of whom He speaks: “And when my feet 
slipped, they rejoiced greatly against me;” but they were such as those of whom He says elsewhere: “They 
that hate me will rejoice if I fall.” 


22. “For Iam prepared for the scourges” (ver. 17). Quite a magnificent expression; as if He were saying, 
“Tt was even for this that I was born; that I might suffer.” For He was not to be born, but from Adam, to 
whom the scourge is due. But sinners are in this life sometimes not scourged at all, or are scourged less 
than their deserts: because the wickedness of their heart is given over as already desperate. Those, 
however, for whom eternal life is prepared, must needs be scourged in this life: for that sentence is true: 
“My son, faint not under the chastening of the Lord, neither be weary when thou art rebuked of Him.” 
“For whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” Let not mine 


enemies therefore insult over me; let “them not magnify themselves;” and if my Father scourgeth me, “I 
am prepared for the scourge;” because there is an inheritance in store for me. Thou wilt not submit to the 
scourge: the inheritance is not bestowed upon thee. For “every son” must needs be scourged. So true it is 
that “every son” is scourged, that He spared not even Him who had no sin. For “I am prepared for the 
scourges.” 


23. “And my sorrow is continually before me.” What “sorrow” is that? Perhaps, a sorrow for my scourge. 
And, in good truth, my brethren, in good truth, let me say unto you, men do mourn for their scourges, not 
for the causes on account of which they are scourged. Not such was the person here. Listen, my brethren: 
If any person suffers any loss, he is more ready to say, “I did not deserve to suffer it,” than to consider 
why he suffered it, mourning the loss of money, not mourning over that of righteousness. If thou hast 
sinned, mourn for the loss of thy inward treasure. Thou hast nothing in thy house, but perhaps thou art 
still more empty in heart; but if thine heart is full of its Good, even thy God, why dost thou not say, “The 
Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away; as it pleased the Lord was it done. Blessed be the Name of the 
Lord.” Whence then was it that He was grieving? Was it for the “scourging” wherewith He was scourged? 
God forbid. “And my sorrow” (says He) “is continually before me.” And as if we were to say, “What sorrow? 
whence comes that sorrow?” he says: “For I declare mine iniquity; and I will have a care for my sin” (ver. 
18). See here the reason for the sorrow! It is not a sorrow occasioned by the scourge; not one for the 
remedy, not for the wound. For the scourge is a remedy against sins. Hear, brethren; We are Christians, 
and yet if any one’s son dies, he mourns for him but does not mourn for him if he sins. It is then, when he 
sees him sinning, that he ought to make mourning for him, to lament over him. It is then he should 
restrain him, and give him a rule to live by; should impose a discipline upon him: or if he has done so, and 
the other has not taken heed, then was the time when he ought to have been mourned over; then he was 
more fatally dead whilst living in luxury, than when, by death, he brought his luxury to its close: at that 
time, when he was doing such things in thine house, he was not only “dead, but he stank also.” These 
things were worthy to be lamented, the others were such as might well be endured; those, I say, were 
tolerable, these worthy to be mourned over. They were to be mourned over in the same way that you have 
heard this person mourn over them: “For I declare mine iniquity. I will have a care for my sin.” Be not free 
from anxiety when you have confessed your sin, as if always able to confess thy sin, and to commit it 
again. Do thou “declare thine iniquity in such a manner, as to have a care for thy sin.” What is meant by 
“having a care of thy sin”? To have a care of thy wound. If you were to say, “I will have a care of my 
wound,” what would be meant by it, but I will do my endeavour to have it healed. For this is “to have a 
care for one’s sin,” to be ever struggling, ever endeavouring, ever exerting one’s self, earnestly and 
zealously, to heal one’s wound. Behold! thou art from day to day mourning over thy sins; but perhaps thy 
tears indeed flow, but thy hands are unemployed. Do alms, redeem thy sins, let the poor rejoice of thy 
bounty, that thou also mayest rejoice of the Grace of God. He is in want; so art thou in want also: he is in 
want at thy hands; so art thou also in want at God’s hand. Dost thou despise one who needs thy aid; and 
shall God not despise thee when thou needest His? Do thou therefore supply the needs of him who is in 
want of thine aid; that God may supply thy needs within. This is the meaning of, “I will have a care for my 
sin.” I will do all that ought to be done, to blot out and to heal my sin. “And I will have a care for my sin.” 


24. “But mine enemies live” (ver. 19). They are well off: they rejoice in worldly prosperity, while I am 
suffering, and “roaring with the groaning of my heart.” In what way do His enemies “live,” in that He hath 
said of them already, that they have “spoken vanity”? Hear in another Psalm also: “Whose sons are as 
young plants; firmly rooted.” But above He had said, “Whose mouth speaketh vanity. Their daughters 
polished after the similitude of a temple: their garners full bursting forth more and more; their cattle fat, 
their sheep fruitful, multiplying in their streets; no hedge falling into ruin; no cry in their streets.” “Mine 
enemies” then “live.” This is their life; this life they praise; this they set their hearts upon: this they hold 
fast to their own ruin. For what follows? They pronounce “the people that is in such a case” blessed. But 
what sayest thou, who “hast a care for thy sin”? What sayest thou, who “confessest thine iniquity”? He 
says, “Blessed is the people whose God is the Lord.” 


“But mine enemies live, and are strengthened against me, and they that hate me wrongfully are 
multiplied.” What is “hate me wrongfully”? They hate me, who wish their good, whereas were they simply 
requiting evil for evil, they would not be righteous; were they not to requite with good the good done to 
them, they would be ungrateful: they, however, who “hate wrongfully,” actually return evil for good. Such 
were the Jews; Christ came unto them with good things; they requited Him evil for good. Beware, 
brethren, of this evil; it soon steals upon us. Let no one of you think himself to be far removed from the 
danger, because we said, “Such were the Jews.” Should a brother, wishing your good, rebuke you, and you 
hate him, you are like them. And observe, how easily, how soon it is produced; and avoid an evil so great, 
a sin so easily committed. 


25. “They also that render evil for good, were speaking evil of me, because I have pursued the thing that 
is just” (ver. 20). Therefore was it that I was requited evil for good. What is meant by “pursued after the 
thing that is just”? Not forsaken it. That you might not always understand persecutio in a bad sense, He 
means by persecutus pursued after, thoroughly followed. “Because I have followed the thing that is just.” 
Hear also our Head crying with a lamentable voice in His Passion: “And they cast Me forth, Thy Darling, 
even as a dead man in abomination.” Was it not enough that He was “dead”? wherefore “in abomination” 
also? Because He was crucified. For this death of the Cross was a great abomination in their eyes, as they 


did not perceive that it was spoken in prophecy, “Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.” For He did 
not Himself bring death; but He found it here, propagated from the curse of the first man; and this same 
death of ours, which had originated in sin, He had taken upon Himself, and hung on the Tree. Lest 
therefore some persons should think (as some of the Heretics think), that our Lord Jesus Christ had only a 
false body of flesh; and that the death by which He made satisfaction on the Cross was not a real death, 
the Prophet notices this, and says, “Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.” He shows then that the 
Son of God died a true death, the death which was due to mortal flesh: lest if He were not “accursed,” you 
should think that He had not truly died. But since that death was not an illusion, but had descended from 
that original stock, which had been derived from the curse, when He said, “Ye shall surely die:” and since 
a true death assuredly extended even to Him, that a true life might extend itself to us, the curse of death 
also did extend to Him, that the blessing of life might extend even unto us. “And they cast Me forth, Thy 
Darling, even as a dead man in abomination.” 


26. “Forsake me not, O Lord; O my God, depart not from me” (ver. 21). Let us speak in Him, let us speak 
through Him (for He Himself intercedeth for us), and let us say, “Forsake me not, O Lord my God.” And 
yet He had said, “My God! My God! why hast Thou forsaken Me?” and He now says, “O My God, depart 
not from Me.” If He does not forsake the body, did He forsake the Head? Whose words then are these but 
the First Man’s? To show then that He carried about Him a true body of flesh derived from him, He says, 
“My God, My God why hast Thou forsaken Me?” God had not forsaken Him. If He does not forsake Thee, 
who believest in Him, could the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, One God, forsake Christ? But He had 
transferred to Himself the person of the First Man. We know by the words of an Apostle, that “our old man 
is crucified with Him.” We should not, however, be divested of our old nature, had He not been crucified 
‘in weakness.” For it was to this end that He came that we may be renewed in Him, because it is by 
aspiration after Him, and by following the example of His suffering, that we are renewed. Therefore that 
was the cry of infirmity; that cry, I mean, in which it was said, “Why hast Thou forsaken Me?” Thence was 
it said in that passage above, “the words of mine offences.” As if He were saying, These words are 
transferred to My Person from that of the sinner. 


27. “Depart not from me. Make haste to help me, Lord of my salvation” (ver. 22). This is that very 
“salvation,” Brethren, concerning which, as the Apostle Peter saith, “Prophets have enquired diligently,” 
and though they have enquired diligently, yet have not found it. But they searched into it, and foretold of 
it; while we have come and have found what they sought for. And see, we ourselves too have not as yet 
received it; and after us shall others also be born, and shall find, what they also shall not receive, and 
shall pass away, that we may, all of us together, receive the “penny of salvation in the end of the day,” with 
the Prophets, the Patriarchs, and the Apostles. For you know that the hired servants, or labourers, were 
taken into the vineyard at different times; yet did they all receive their wages on an equal footing. 
Apostles, then, and Prophets, and Martyrs, and ourselves also, and those who will follow us to the end of 
the world, it is in the End itself that we are to receive everlasting salvation; that beholding the face of 
God, and contemplating His Glory, we may praise Him for ever, free from imperfection, free from any 
punishment of iniquity, free from every perversion of sin: praising Him; and no longer longing after Him, 
but now clinging to Him for whom we used to long to the very end, and in whom we did rejoice, in hope. 
For we shall be in that City, where God is our Bliss, God is our Light, God is our Bread, God is our Life; 
whatever good thing of ours there is, at being absent from which we now grieve, we shall find in Him. In 
Him will be that “rest,” which when we “call to remembrance” now, we cannot choose but grieve. For that 
is the “Sabbath” which we “call to remembrance;” in the recollection of which, so great things have been 
said already; and so great things ought to be said by us also, and ought never to cease being said by us, 
not with our lips indeed, but in our heart: for therefore do our lips cease to speak, that we may cry out 
with our hearts. 


PSALM XXXIX 


1. The title of this Psalm, which we have just chanted and proposed to discuss, is, “On the end, for Idithun, 
a Psalm for David himself.” Here then we must look for, and must attend to, the words of a certain person 
who is called Idithun; and if each one of ourselves may be Idithun, in that which he sings he recognises 
himself, and hears himself speak. For thou mayest see who was called Idithun, according to the ancient 
descent of man; let us, however, understand what this name is translated, and seek to comprehend the 
Truth in the translation of the word. According therefore to what we have been able to discover by 
enquiry in those names which have been translated from the Hebrew tongue into the Latin, by those who 
study the sacred writings, Idithun being translated is “over-leaping them.” Who then is this person “over- 
leaping them”? or who those whom he hath “over-leaped”? .. . For there are some persons, yet clinging to 
the earth, yet bowed down to the ground, yet setting their hearts on what is below, yet placing their hopes 
in things that pass away, whom he who is called “over-leaping them” hath “over-leaped.” 


2. You know that some of the Psalms are entitled, “Songs of Degrees;” and in the Greek it is obvious 
enough what the word ?nabathmon means. For ?nabathmoi are degrees (or steps) of them that ascend, 
not of them that descend. The Latin, not being able to express it strictly, expresses it by the general term; 
and in that it called them “steps,” left it undetermined, whether they were “steps” of persons ascending or 
descending. But because there is no “speech or language where their voices are not heard among them,” 
the earlier language explains the one which comes after it: and what was ambiguous in one is made 


certain in another. Just then as there the singer is some one who is “ascending,” so here is it some one 
who is “over-leaping.” .. . Let this Idithun come still to us, let him “over-leap” those whose delight is in 
things below, and take delight in these things, and let him rejoice in the Word of the Lord; in the delight of 
the law of the Most High.... 


3. “T said, I will take heed to my ways, that I sin not with my tongue” (ver. 1)... . For it is not without 
reason that the tongue is set in a moist place, but because it is so prone to slip. Perceiving therefore how 
hard it was for a man to be under the necessity of speaking, and not to say something that he will wish 
unsaid, and filled with disgust at these sins, he seeks to avoid the like. To this difficulty is he exposed who 
is seeking to “leap beyond.” . . . Although I have “leaped beyond” the pleasures of earth, although the 
fleeting passions for things temporal ensnare me not, though now I despise these things below, and am 
rising up to better things than these, yet in these very better things the satisfaction of knowledge in the 
sight of God is enough for me. Of what use is it for me to speak what is to be laid hold of, and to give a 
handle to cavillers? Therefore, “I said, I will take heed to my ways, that I sin not with my tongue. I keep 
my mouth with a bridle.” Wherefore is this? Is it on account of the religious, the thoughtful, the faithful, 
the holy ones? God forbid! These persons hear in such a manner, as to praise what they approve; but as 
for what they disapprove, perhaps, among much that they praise they rather excuse than cavil at it; on 
account of what persons then dost thou “take heed to thy ways,” and place a guard on thy lips “that thou 
mayest not sin with thy tongue”? Hear: it is, “While the wicked standeth over against me.” It is not “by 
me” that he takes up his station, but “against me.” Why? .. . Even the Lord Himself says, “I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” And the Apostle, “I could not speak unto you as 
unto spiritual, but as unto carnal.” Yet not as to persons to be despaired of, but as to those who still 
required to be nourished. For he goes on to say, “As babes in Christ, I have fed you with milk, and not with 
meat; for hitherto ye were not able.” Well, tell it unto us even now. “Neither yet now are ye able.” Be not 
therefore impatient to hear that which as yet thou art not capable of; but grow that thou mayest be “able 
to bear it.” It is thus we address the little one, who yet requires to be fed with kindly milk in the bosom of 
Mother Church, and to be rendered meet for the “strong meat” of the Lord’s Table. But what can I say 
even of that kind to the sinner, who “taketh his stand against me,” who either thinks or pretends himself 
capable of what he “cannot bear;” so that when I say anything unto him, and he has failed to comprehend 
it, he should not suppose that it was not he that had failed to comprehend, but I who had broken down. 
Therefore because of this sinner, who “taketh up his stand against me, I keep my mouth as it were with a 
bridle.” 


4. “I became deaf, and was humbled, I held my peace from good” (ver. 2). For this person, who is “leaping 
beyond,” suffers some difficulty in a certain stage to which he hath already attained; and he desires to 
advance beyond, even from thence, to avoid this difficulty. I was afraid of committing a sin; so that I spoke 
not; that I imposed on myself the necessity of silence: for I had spoken thus, “I will take heed to my ways, 
that I may not sin with my tongue.” Whilst I was too much afraid of saying anything wrong, I kept silence 
from all that is good. For whence could I say good things, except that I heard them? “It is Thou that shalt 
make me to hear of joy and gladness.” And the “friend of the bridegroom standeth and heareth Him, and 
rejoiceth on account of the bridegroom’s voice,” not his own. That he may speak true things, he hears 
what he is to say. For it is he that “speaketh a lie,” that “speaketh of his own.” . . . When therefore I had 
“put a bridle,” as it were, “on my lips;” and constrained myself to silence, because I saw that everywhere 
speech was dangerous, then, says he, that came to pass upon me, which I did not wish, “I became deaf, 
and was humbled;” not humbled myself, but was humbled; “and I held my peace even from good.” Whilst 
afraid of saying any evil, I began to refrain from speaking what is good: and I condemned my 
determination; for “I was holding my peace even from what is good.” 


“And my sorrow was stirred up again” (ver. 2). Inasmuch as I had found in silence a kind of respite from a 
certain “sorrow,” that had been inflicted upon me by those who cavilled at my words, and found fault with 
me: and that sorrow that was caused by the cavillers, had ceased indeed; but when “I held my peace even 
from good, my sorrow was stirred up again.” I began to be more grieved at having refrained from saying 
what I ought to have said, than I had before been grieved by having said what I ought not. “And my sorrow 
was Stirred up again.” 


5. “And while I was musing, the fire burned” (ver. 3)... . I reflected on the words of my Lord, “Thou 
wicked and slothful servant, thou oughtest to have put My money to the exchangers, and I at My coming 
should receive it again with usury.” And that which follows may God avert from those who are His 
stewards! Bind him hand and foot, and let him be cast into outer darkness; the servant, who was not a 
waster of his master’s goods, so as to destroy them, but was slothful in laying them out to improve them. 
What ought they to expect, who have wasted them in luxury, if they are condemned who through 
slothfulness have kept them? “As I was musing, the fire burned.” And as he was in this state of wavering 
suspense, between speaking and holding his peace, between those who are prepared to cavil and those 
who are anxious to be instructed, . . . in this state of suspense, he prays for a better place, a place 
different from this his present stewardship, in which man is in such difficulty and in such danger, and 
sighing after a certain “end,” when he was not to be subject to these things, when the Lord is to say to the 
faithful dispenser, “Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,” he says, “Then spake I with my tongue.” In this 
fluctuation, in the midst of these dangers and these difficulties, because, that in consequence of the 
abundance of offences “the love of many is waxing cold,” although the law of the Lord inspires delight, in 


this fluctuation then, (I say), “then spake I with my tongue.” To whom? not to the hearer whom I would 
fain instruct; but to Him who heareth and taketh heed also, by whom I would fain be instructed myself. “I 
spake with my tongue” to Him, from whom I inwardly hear whatever I hear that is good or true.—What 
saidst thou? 


“Lord, make me to know mine end” (ver. 4). For some things I have passed by already; and I have arrived 
at a certain point, and that to which I have arrived is better than that from which I have advanced to this; 
but yet there remains a point, which has to be left behind. For we are not to remain here, where there are 
trials, offences, where we have to bear with persons who listen to us and cavil at us. “Make me to know 
mine end;” the end, from which I am still removed, not the course which is already before me. 


6. The “end” he speaks of, is that which the Apostle fixed his eye upon, in his course; and made confession 
of his own infirmity, perceiving in himself a different state of things from that which he looked for 
elsewhere. For he says, “Not that I have already attained, or am already perfect. Brethren, I count not 
myself to have apprehended.” And that you might not say, “If the Apostle hath not apprehended, have I 
apprehended? If the Apostle is not perfect, am I perfect?” ... 


7. “And the number of my days, what it is.” I ask of “the number of my days, what it is.” I can speak of 
“number” without number, and understand “number without number,” in the same sense as “years 
without years” may be spoken of. For where there are years, there is a sort of “number” at all events, also. 
But yet, “Thou art the same, and Thy years shall not fail.” “Make me to know the number of my days;” but 
“to know what it is.” What then? that number in which thou art, think you that it “is” not? Assuredly, if I 
weigh the matter well, it has no being; if I linger behind, it has a sort of being; if I rise above it, it has 
none. If, shaking off the trammels of these things, I contemplate things above, if I compare things that 
pass away with those that endure, I see what has a true being, and what rather seems to be, than really is. 
Should I say that these days of mine “are;” and shall I rashly apply this word so full of meaning to this 
course of things passing away? To such a degree have I my own self almost ceased to “be, failing” as Iam 
in my weakness, that He escaped from my memory, who said, “I AM HE THAT IS.” Hath then any number 
of days any existence? In truth it hath, and it is “number without end.” .. . Everything is swept on by a 
series of moments, fleeting by, one after the other; there is a torrent of existences ever flowing on and on; 
a “torrent,” of which He “drank in the way,” who hath now “lift up His Head.” These days then have no 
true being; they are gone almost before they arrive; and when they are come, they cannot continue; they 
press upon one another, they follow the one the other, and cannot check themselves in their course. Of the 
past nothing is called back again; what is yet to be, is expected as something to pass away again: it is not 
as yet possessed, whilst as yet it is not arrived; it cannot be kept when once it has arrived. He asks then 
concerning “the number of his days, which is;” not that which is “not:” and (which confounds me by a still 
greater and more perplexing difficulty) at once “is,” and “is not.” We can neither say that “is,” which does 
not continue; nor that it “is not,” when it has come and is passing. It is that absolute “IS,” that true “IS,” 
that “IS” in the true sense of the word, that I long for; that “IS;” which “is” in that “Jerusalem” which is 
“the Bride” of my Lord; where there will not be death, there will not be failing; there will be a day that 
passeth not away, but continueth: which has neither a yesterday to precede it, nor a to-morrow pressing 
close upon it. This “number of my days, which is,” this (I say), “make Thou me to know.” 


8. “That I may know what is wanting to me.” For while I am struggling here, “this” is wanting unto me: 
and so long as it is wanting unto me, I do not call myself perfect. So long as I have not received it, I say, 
“not that I have already attained, either am already perfect; but I am pressing towards the prize of God’s 
high calling.” This let me receive as the prize of my running the race! There will be a certain resting- 
place, to terminate my course; and in that resting-place there will be a Country, and no pilgrimage, no 
dissension, no temptation. Make me then to know “this number of my days, which is, that I may know 
what is wanting unto me;” because I am not there yet; lest I should be made proud of what I already am, 
that “I may be found in Him, not having mine own righteousness.” .. . 


9. “Behold, thou hast made my days old” (ver. 5). For these days are “waxing old.” I long for new days 
“that never shall wax old,” that I may say, “Old things have passed away; behold, things are become new.” 
Already new in hope; then in reality. For though, in hope and in faith, made new already, how much do we 
even now do after our old nature! For we are not so completely “clothed upon” with Christ, as not to bear 
about with us anything derived from Adam. Observe that Adam is “waxing old” within us, and Christ is 
being “renewed” in us. “Though our outward man is perishing, yet is our inward man being renewed day 
by day.” Therefore, while we fix our thoughts on sin, on mortality, on time, that is hastening by, on sorrow, 
and toil, and labour, on stages of life following each other in succession, and continuing not, passing on 
insensibly from infancy even to old age; whilst, I say, we fix our eyes on these things, let us see here “the 
old man,” the “day that is waxing old;” the Song that is out of date; the Old Testament; when however we 
turn to the inner man, to those things that are to be renewed in place of these which are to be changed, 
let us find the “new man,” the “new day,” the “new song,” the “New Testament;” and that “newness,” let 
us so love, as to have no fears of its “waxing old.” ... This man, therefore, who is hasting forward to those 
things which are new, and “reaching forward to those things which are before,” says, “Lord, make me to 
know mine end, and the number of my days, which really is, that I may know what is wanting unto me.” 
See he still drags with him Adam; and even so he is hasting unto Christ. “Behold,” saith he, “thou hast 
made my days old.” It is those days that are derived from Adam, those days, I say, that thou hast made old. 


They are waxing old day by day: and so waxing old, as to be at some day or other consumed also. “And my 
substance is as nothing before Thee.” “Before Thee, O Lord, my substance is as nothing.” “Before Thee;” 
who seest this; and I too, when I see it, see it only when “before Thee.” 


When “before men” I see it not. For what shall I say? What words shall I use to show, that which I now am 
is nothing in comparison of That which truly “IS”? But it is within that it is said; it is within that it is felt, 
so far as it is felt. “Before Thee, O Lord,” where Thine eyes are; and not where the eyes of men are. And 
where Thine eyes are, what is the state of things? “That which I am is as nothing.” 


10. “But, verily, every man living is altogether vanity.” “But, verily.” For what was he saying above? 
Behold, I have already “leaped beyond” all mortal things, and despised things below, have trampled under 
foot the things of earth, have soared upwards to the delights of the law of the Lord, I have been afloat in 
the dispensation of the Lord, have yearned for that “End” which Itself is to know no end, have yearned for 
the number of my days that truly “is,” because the number of days like these hath no real being. Behold, I 
am already such a one as this; I have already overleaped so much; I am longing for those things which 
abide. “But verily,” in the state in which I am here, so long as I am here, so long as I am in this world, so 
long as I bear mortal flesh, so long as the life of man on earth is a trial, so long as I sigh among causes of 
offence, as long as while I “stand” I am in “fear lest I fall,” as long as both my good and my ill hangs in 
uncertainty, “every man living is altogether vanity.” ... 


11. “Albeit man walketh in the Image” (ver. 6). In what “Image,” save that of Him who said, “Let Us make 
man in Our Image, after Our Likeness.” “Albeit man walks in the Image.” For the reason he says “albeit,” 
is, that this is some great thing. And this “albeit” is followed by “nevertheless,” that the “albeit” which you 
have already heard, should relate to what is beyond the sun; but this “nevertheless,” which is to follow, to 
what is “under the sun,” and that the one should relate to the Truth, the other to “vanity.” “Albeit,” then, 
“that man walketh in the Image, nevertheless he is disquieted in vain.” Hear the cause of his 
“disquieting,” and see if it be not a vain one; that thou mayest trample it under foot, that thou mayest 
“leap beyond it,” and mayest dwell on high, where that “vanity” is not. What “vanity” is that? “He heapeth 
up riches, and knoweth not for whom he may be gathering them together.” O infatuated vanity! “Blessed 
is the man that maketh the Lord his trust, and hath not respected vanities, nor lying deceits.” To you 
indeed, O covetous man, to you I seem to be out of my senses, these words appear to you to be “old wives’ 
tales.” For you, a man of great judgment, and of great prudence, to be sure, are daily devising methods of 
acquiring money, by traffic, by agriculture, by eloquence perhaps, by making yourself learned in the law, 
by warfare, perhaps you even add that of usury. Like a shrewd man as you are, you leave nothing untried, 
whereby you may pile coin on coin; and may store it up more carefully in a place of secrecy. You plunder 
others; you guard against the plunderer; you are afraid lest you should yourself suffer the wrong, that you 
yourself do; and even what you do suffer, does not correct you. . . . Examine your own heart, and that 
prudence of yours, which leads you to deride me, to think me out of my senses for saying these things: 
and tell me now, “You are heaping up treasures; for whom are you gathering them together?” I see what 
you would tell me; as if what you would say had not occurred to the person described here; you will say, I 
am keeping them for my children? This is the voice of parental affection; the excuse of injustice. “I am 
keeping them” (you say) “for my children.” So then you are keeping them for your children, are you? Did 
not Idithun then know this? Assuredly he did; but he reckoned it one of the things of the “old days,” that 
have waxed old, and therefore he despised it: because he was hastening on to the new “days.”... 


12. For He, “by whom all things were made,” hath built “mansions” for all of us: thither He would have 
that which we have go before us; that we may not lose it on earth. When, however, you have kept them on 
earth, tell me for whom you are to “gather them together”? You have children: add one more to their 
number; and give something to Christ also. “He is disquieted in vain.” 


13. “And now” (ver. 7). “And now,” saith this Idithun,—looking back on a certain “vain” show, and looking 
up to a certain Truth, standing midway where he has something beyond him, and something also behind 
him, having below him the place from which he took his spring, having above him that toward which he 
has stretched forth;—”And now,” when I have “over-leaped” some things, when I have trampled many 
things under foot, when I am no longer captivated by things temporal; even now, I am not perfect, “I have 
not yet apprehended.” “For it is by hope that we are saved; but hope that is seen is not hope; for what a 
man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait 
for it.” Therefore he says: “And now what wait I for? Is it not for the Lord?” He is my expectation, who 
hath given me all those things, that I might despise them. He will give unto me Himself also, even He who 
is above all, and “by whom all things were made,” and by whom I was made amongst all; even He, the 
Lord, is my Expectation! You see Idithun, brethren, you see in what way he waiteth for Him! Let no man 
therefore call himself perfect here; he deceives and imposes upon himself; he is beguiling himself, he 
cannot have perfection here, and what avails it that he should lose humility? . . . 


“And my substance is ever before Thee.” Already advancing, already tending towards Him, and to some 
extent already beginning to “be,” still (he says ) “my substance is ever before Thee.” Now that other 
substance is also before men. You have gold, silver, slaves, estates, trees, cattle, servants. These things 
are visible even to men. There is a certain “substance that is ever before Thee.” 


14. “Deliver me from all my transgressions” (ver. 8). I have “over-leaped” a great deal of ground, a very 


great deal of ground already; but, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the Truth is 
not in us.” I have “over-leaped” a great deal: but still do I “beat my breast,” and say, “Forgive us our 
debts, as we forgive our debtors.” Thou therefore art “my expectation!” my “End.” For “Christ is the end 
of the Law unto righteousness, unto every man that believeth.” From all mine offences: not only from 
those, that I may not relapse into those which I have already “over-leaped;” but from all, without 
exception, of those on account of which I now beat my breast, and say, “Forgive us our debts.” “Deliver me 
from all mine offences:” me being thus minded, and holding fast what the Apostle said, “As many of us as 
be perfect, let us be thus minded.” For at the time that he said that he was not “already perfect,” he then 
immediately goes on and says, “As many of us as be perfect, let us be thus minded.” . . . Art thou then, O 
Apostle, not perfect, and are we perfect? But hath it escaped you, that he did just now call himself 
“perfect”? For he does not say, “As many of you as are perfect, be ye thus minded;” but “As many of us as 
be perfect, let us be thus minded;” after having said a little before, “Not that I have already attained; 
either am already perfect.” In no other way then can you be perfect in this life, than by knowing that you 
cannot be perfect in this life. This then will be your perfection, so to have “over-leaped” some things, as to 
have still some point to which you are hastening on: so as to have something remaining, to which you will 
have to leap on, when everything else has been passed by. It is such faith as this that is secure; for 
whoever thinks that he has already attained, is “exalting himself,” so as to be “abased” hereafter. .. . 


15. “Thou hast made me the reproach of the foolish.” Thou hast so willed it, that I should live among 
those, and preach the Truth among those, who love vanity; and I cannot but be a laughing-stock to them. 
“For we have been made a spectacle unto this world, and unto angels, and unto men:” to angels who 
praise, to men who censure, us; or rather to angels, some of whom praise, some of whom are censuring 
us: and to men also, some of whom are praising, and some censuring us. . . . Both the one and the other 
are arms to us: the one “on the right hand,” the other “on the left:” arms however they are both of them; 
both of these kinds of arms, both those “on the right hand,” and those “on the left;” both those who 
praise, and those who censure; both those who pay us honour, and those who heap dishonour upon us; 
with both these kinds I contend against the devil; with both of these I smite him; I defeat him with 
prosperity, if I be not corrupted by it; by adversity, if I am not broken in spirit by it. 


16. “I became dumb; and I opened not my mouth” (ver. 9). But it was to guard against “the foolish man,” 
that “I became dumb, and opened not my mouth.” For to whom should I tell what is going on within me? 
“For I will hear what the Lord God will speak in me; for He will speak peace unto His people.” But “There 
is no peace,” saith the Lord, “to the wicked.” “I was dumb, and opened not my mouth; because it is Thou 
that madest me.” Was this the reason that thou openedst not thy mouth, “because God made thee”? That 
is strange; for did not God make thy mouth, that thou shouldest speak? “He that planted the ear, doth He 
not hear? He that formed the eye, doth He not see?” God hath given thee a mouth to speak with; and dost 
thou say, “I was dumb, and opened not my mouth, because Thou madest me”? Or does the clause, 
“Because Thou madest me,” belong to the verse that follows? “Remove Thy stroke away from me” (ver. 
10). Because it is “Thou that hast made me,” let it not be Thy pleasure to destroy me utterly; scourge, so 
that I may be made better, not so that I faint; beat me, so that I may be beaten out to a greater length and 
breadth, not so that I may be ground to powder. “By the heaviness of Thy hand I fainted in corrections.” 
That is, I “fainted” while Thou wast correcting me. And what is meant by “correcting” me? except what 
follows. 


17. “Thou with rebukes hast chastened man for iniquity; Thou hast made my life to consume away like a 
spider” (ver. 11). There is much that is discerned by this Idithun; by every one who discerns as he does; 
who overleaps as he does. For he says, that he has fainted in God’s corrections; and would fain have the 
stroke removed away from him, “because it is He who made him.” Let Him renew me, who also made me; 
let Him who created me, create me anew. But yet, Brethren, do we suppose that there was no cause for 
his fainting, so that he wishes to be “renewed,” to be “created anew”? It is “for iniquity,” saith he, “that 
Thou hast chastened man.” All this, my having fainted, my being weak, my “crying out of the deep,” all of 
this is because of “iniquity;” and in this Thou hast not condemned, but hast “chastened” me. “Thou hast 
chastened man for sin.” Hear this more plainly from another Psalm: “It is good for me that Thou hast 
afflicted me, that I might learn Thy righteousness.” I have been “afflicted,” and at the same time “it is 
good for me;” it is at once a punishment, and an act of favour. What hath He in store for us after 
punishment is over, who inflicts punishment itself by way of favour? For He it is of whom it was said, “I 
was brought low, and He made me whole:” and, “It is good for me that Thou hast afflicted me, that I might 
learn Thy righteousness.” “Thou chastenest man for iniquity.” And that which is written, “Thou formest my 
grief in teaching me,” could only be said unto God by one who was “leaping beyond” his fellows; “Thou 
formest my grief in teaching me;” Thou makest, that is to say, a lesson for me out of my sorrow. It is Thou 
that formest that very grief itself; Thou dost not leave it unformed, but formest it; and that grief, that has 
been inflicted by Thee, when formed, will be a lesson unto me, that I may be set free by Thee. For the 
word finges is used in the sense of “forming,” as it were moulding, my grief; not in the sense of “feigning” 
it; in the same way that fingit is applied to the artist, in the same sense that figulus is derived from 
fingere. Thou therefore “hast chastened man for iniquity.” I see myself in afflictions; I see myself under 
punishment; and I see no unrighteousness in Thee. If I therefore am under punishment, and if there is no 
unrighteousness with Thee, it remains that Thou must have been “chastening man for iniquity.” 


18. And by what means hast Thou “chastened” him? Tell us, O Idithun, the manner of thy chastening; tell 


us in what way thou hast been “chastened.” “And Thou hast made my life consume like a spider.” This is 
the chastening! What consumes away sooner than the spider? I speak of the creature itself; though what 
can be more liable to “consume away” than the spider’s webs? Observe too how liable to decay is the 
creature itself. Do but set your finger lightly upon it, and it is a ruin: there is nothing at all more easily 
destroyed. To such a state hast Thou brought my life, by chastening me “because of iniquity.” When 
chastening makes us weak, there is a kind of strength that would be a fault... . It was by a kind of 
strength that man offended, so as to require to be corrected by weakness: for it was by a certain “pride” 
that he offended; so as to require to be chastened by humility. All proud persons call themselves strong 
men. Therefore have many “come from the East and the West,” and have attained “to sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of Heaven.” Wherefore was it that they so attained? 
Because they would not be strong. What is meant by “would not be strong”? They were afraid to presume 
of their own merits. They did not “go about to establish their own righteousness,” that they might “submit 
themselves to the righteousness of God.” .. . Behold! you are mortal; and you bear about you a body of 
flesh that is corrupting away: “And ye shall fall like one of the princes. Ye shall die like men,” and shall fall 
like the devil. What good does the remedial discipline of mortality do you? The devil is proud, as not 
having a mortal body, as being an angel. But as for you, who have received a mortal body, and to whom 
even this does no good, so as to humble you by so great weakness, you shall “fall like one of the princes.” 
This then is the first grace of God’s gift, to bring us to the confession of our infirmity, that whatever good 
we can do, whatever ability we have, we may be that in Him; that “He that glorieth, may glory in the 
Lord.” “When I am weak,” saith he, “then am I strong.” 


19. “But surely every man living disquieteth himself in vain.” He returns to what he mentioned a little 
before. Although he be improving here, yet for all that, “every man living disquieteth himself in vain;” 
forasmuch as he lives in a state of uncertainty. For who has any assurance even of his own goodness? “He 
is disquieted in vain.” Let him “cast upon the Lord the burden” of his care; let him cast upon Him 
whatever causes him anxiety. “Let Him sustain thee;” let Him keep thee. For on this earth what is there 
that is certain, except death? Consider the whole sum of all the good or the ill of this life, either those 
belonging to righteousness, or those belonging to unrighteousness; what is there that is certain here, 
except death? Have you been advancing in goodness? You know what you are to-day; what you will be to- 
morrow, you know not! Are you a sinner? you know what you are to-day; what you will be to-morrow, you 
know not! You hope for wealth; it is uncertain whether it will fall to your lot. You hope to have a wife; it is 
uncertain whether you will obtain one, or what sort of one you will obtain. You hope for sons: it is 
uncertain whether they will be born to you. Are they born? it is uncertain whether they will live: if they 
live, it is uncertain whether they will grow up in virtue, or whether they will fall away. Whichever way you 
turn, all is uncertain, death alone is certain. Art thou poor? It is uncertain whether thou wilt grow rich. Art 
thou unlearned? It is uncertain whether thou wilt become learned. Art thou in feeble health, it is uncertain 
whether thou wilt regain thy strength. Art thou born? It is certain that thou wilt die: and in this certainty 
of death itself, the day of thy death is uncertain. Amidst these uncertainties, where death alone is certain, 
while even of that the hour is uncertain, and while it alone is studiously guarded against, though at the 
same time it is in no way to be escaped, “every man living disquieteth himself in vain.” ... 


20. “Hear my prayer, O Lord” (ver. 12). Whereof shall I rejoice? Whereof should I groan? I rejoice on 
account of what is past, I groan longing for these which are not yet come. “Hear my prayer, and give ear 
unto my cry. Hold not Thy peace at my tears.” For do I now no longer weep, because I have already 
“passed by,” have “left behind” so great things as these? “Do I not weep much the more?” For, “He that 
increaseth knowledge, increaseth sorrow.” The more I long for what is not here, do I not so much the 
more groan for it until it comes? do I not so much the more weep until it comes? .. . 


21. “For Iam a sojourner with Thee.” But with whom am I a “sojourner”? When I was with the devil, I was 
a “sojourner;” but then I had a bad host and entertainer; now, however, I am with Thee; but I am a 
“sojourner” still. What is meant by a sojourner? I am a “sojourner” in the place from which I am to 
remove; not in the place where I am to dwell for ever. The place where I am to abide for ever, should be 
rather called my home. In the place from which I am to remove I am a “sojourner;” but yet it is with my 
God that I am a sojourner, with whom I am hereafter to abide, when I have reached my home. But what 
home is that to which you are to remove from this estate of a sojourner? Recognise that home, of which 
the Apostle speaks, “We have an habitation of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
Heavens.” If this house is eternal in the Heavens, when we have come to it, we shall not be sojourners any 
more. For how should you be a sojourner in an eternal home? But here, where the Master of the house is 
some day to say to you, “Remove,” while you yourself know not when He will say it, be thou in readiness. 
And by longing for your eternal home, you will be keeping yourself in readiness for it. And be not angry 
with Him, because He gives thee notice to remove, when He Himself pleases. For He made no covenant 
with thee, nor did He bind Himself by any engagement; nor didst thou enter upon the tenancy of this 
house on a certain stipulation for a definite term: thou art to quit, when it is its Master’s pleasure. For 
therefore is it that you now dwell there free of charge. “For I am a sojourner with Thee, and a stranger.” 
Therefore it is there is my country: it is there is my home. “I am a sojourner with Thee, and a stranger.” 
Here too is understood “with Thee.” For many are strangers with the devil: but they who have already 
believed and are faithful, are, it is true, “strangers” as yet, because they have not yet come to that country 
and to that home: but still they are strangers with God. For so long as we are in the body, we are 
strangers from the Lord, and we desire, whether we are strangers, or abiding here, “we may be accepted 


with Him.” I am a “sojourner with Thee; and a stranger, as all my fathers were.” If then I am as all my 
fathers were, shall I say that I will not remove, when they have removed? Am I to lodge here on other 
terms, than those on which they lodged here also? ... 


22. “Grant me some remission, that I may be refreshed before I go hence” (ver. 13). Consider well, 
Idithun, consider what knots those are which thou wouldest have “loosed” unto thee, that thou mightest 
be “refreshed before thou goest hence.” For thou hast certain fever-heats from which thou wouldest fain 
be refreshed, and thou sayest, “that I may be refreshed,” and “grant me a remission.” What should He 
remit, or loosen unto thee, save that difficulty under which, and in consequence of which, thou sayest, 
“Forgive us our debts. Grant me a remission before I go hence, and be no more.” Set me free from my 
sins, “before I go hence,” that I may not go hence with my sins. Remit them unto me, that I may be set at 
rest in my conscience, that it may be disburthened of its feverish anxiety, the anxiety with which “I am 
sorry for my sin. Grant me a remission, that I may be refreshed” (before everything else), “before I go 
hence, and be no more.” For if thou grantest me not a “remission, that I may be refreshed,” I shall “go and 
be no more.” “Before I go” thither, where if I go, I shall thenceforth “be no more. Grant me a remission, 
that I may be refreshed.” A question has suggested itself, how he will be no more. .. . What is meant then 
by “shall be no more,” unless Idithun is alluding to what is true “being,” and what is not true “being.” For 
he was beholding with the mind, with which he could do so, with the “mind’s eye,” by which he was able 
to behold it, that end, which he had desired to have shown unto him, saying, “Lord, make me to know 
mine end.” He was beholding “the number of his days, which truly is;” and he observed that all that is 
below, in comparison of that true being, has no true being. For those things are permanent; these are 
subject to change; mortal, and frail, and the eternal suffering, though full of corruption, is for this very 
reason not to be ended, that it may ever be being ended without end. He alluded therefore to that realm 
of bliss, to the happy country, to the happy home, where the Saints are partakers of eternal Life, and of 
Truth unchangeable; and he feared to “go” where that is not, where there is no true being; longing to be 
there, where “Being” in the highest sense is! It is on account of this contrast then, while standing midway 
between them, he says, “Grant me a remission, that I may be refreshed before I go hence and be no 
more.” For if Thou “grantest me not a remission” of my sins, I shall go from Thee unto all eternity! And 
from whom shall I go to all eternity? From Him who said, I Am HE that Am: from Him who said, “Say unto 
the children of Israel, I Am hath sent me unto you.” He then who goes from Him, in the contrary direction, 
goes to non-existence... . 


PSALM XL 


1. Of all those things which our Lord Jesus Christ has foretold, we know part to have been already 
accomplished, part we hope will be accomplished hereafter. All of them, however, will be fulfilled, because 
He is “the Truth” who speaks them, and requires of us to be as “faithful,” as He Himself speaks them 
faithfully. ... 


2. Let us say then what this Psalm says. “I waited patiently for the Lord” (ver. 1). I waited patiently for the 
promise of no mere mortal who can both deceive and be himself deceived: I waited for the consolation of 
no mere mortal, who may be consumed by sorrow of his own, before he gives me comfort. Should a 
brother mortal attempt to comfort me, when he himself is in sorrow likewise? Let us mourn in company; 
let us weep together, let us “wait patiently” together, let us join our prayers together also. Whom did I 
wait for but for the Lord? The Lord, who though He puts off the fulfilment of His promises, yet never 
recalls them? He will make it good; assuredly He will make it good, because He has made many of His 
promises good already: and of God’s truth we ought to have no fears, even if as yet He had made none of 
them good. Lo! let us henceforth think thus, “He has promised us everything; He has not as yet given us 
possession of anything; He is a sponsible Promiser; a faithful Paymaster: do you but show yourself a 
dutiful exactor of what is promised; and if you be “weak,” if you be one of the little ones, claim the 
promise of His mercy. Do you not see tender lambs striking their dams’ teats with their heads, in order 
that they may get their fill of milk? . . ."And He took heed unto me, and heard my cry.” He took heed to it, 
and He heard it. See thou hast not waited in vain. His eyes are over thee. His ears turned towards thee. 
For, “the eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and His ears are open unto their cry.” What then? Did 
He not see thee, when thou usedst to do evil and to blaspheme Him? What then becomes of what is said in 
that very Psalm, “The face of the Lord is upon them that do evil”? But for what end? “that He may cut off 
the remembrance of them from the earth.” Therefore, even when thou wert wicked, He “took heed of 
thee;” but He “took no heed to thee.” So then to him who “waited patiently for the Lord,” it was not 
enough to say, “He took heed of me, He says, “He took heed to me;” that is, He took heed by comforting 
me, that He might do me good. What was it that He took heed to? “and He heard my cry.” 


3. And what hath He accomplished for thee? What hath He done for thee? “He brought me up also out ofa 
horrible pit, out of the miry clay, and set my feet upon a rock, and established my goings” (ver. 2). He hath 
given us great blessings already: and still He is our debtor; but let him who hath this part of the debt 
repaid already, believe that the rest will be also, seeing that he ought to have believed even before he 
received anything. Our Lord has employed facts themselves to persuade us, that He is a faithful promiser, 
a liberal giver. What then has He already done? “He has brought me out of a horrible pit.” What horrible 
pit is that? It is the depth of iniquity, from the lusts of the flesh, for this is meant by “the miry clay.” 
Whence hath He brought thee out? Out of a certain deep, out of which thou criedst out in another Psalm, 


“Out of the deep have I called unto Thee, O Lord.” And those who are already “crying out of the deep,” are 
not absolutely in the lowest deep: the very act of crying is already lifting them up. There are some deeper 
in the deep, who do not even perceive themselves to be in the deep. Such are those who are proud 
despisers, not pious entreaters for pardon; not tearful criers for mercy: but such as Scripture thus 
describes. “The sinner when he comes into the depth of evil despiseth.” For he is deeper in the deep, who 
is not satisfied with being a sinner, unless instead of confessing he even defends his sins. But he who has 
already “cried out of the deep,” hath already lifted up his head in order that he might “cry out of the 
deep,” has been heard already, and has been “brought out of the horrible pit, and out of the mire and 
clay.” He already has faith, which he had not before; he has hope, which he was before without; he now 
walks in Christ, who before used to go astray in the devil. For on that account it is that he says, “He hath 
set my feet upon a rock, and established my goings.” Now “that Rock was Christ.” Supposing that we are 
“upon the rock,” and that our “goings are ordered,” still it is necessary that we continue to walk; that we 
advance to something farther. For what did the Apostle Paul say when now upon the Rock, when his 
“goings had now been established”? “Not as though I had already attained, either were already perfect: 
Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended.” What then has been done for thee, if thou hast not 
apprehended? On what account dost thou return thanks, saying, “But I have obtained mercy”? Because 
his goings are now established, because he now walks on the Rock? . . . Therefore, when he was saying, “I 
press forward toward the prize of my high calling,” because “his feet were now set on the Rock,” and “his 
goings were ordered,” because he was now walking on the right way, he had something to return thanks 
for; something to ask for still; returning thanks for what he had received already, while he was claiming 
that which still remained due. For what things already received was he giving thanks? For the remission 
of sins, for the illumination of faith; for the strong support of hope, for the fire of charity. But in what 
respects had he still a claim of debt on the Lord? “Henceforth,” he says, “there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness.” There is therefore something due me still. What is it that is due? “A crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day.” He was at first a loving 
Father to “bring him forth from the horrible pit;” to forgive his sins, to rescue him from “the mire and 
clay;” hereafter he will be a “righteous Judge,” requiting to him walking rightly, what He promised; to him 
(I say), unto whom He had at the first granted that power to walk rightly. He then as a “righteous Judge” 
will repay; but whom will he repay? “He that endureth unto the end, the same shall be saved.” 


4. “And He hath put a new song in my mouth.” What new song is this? “Even a hymn unto our God” (ver. 
3). Perhaps you used to sing hymns to strange gods; old hymns, because they were uttered by the “old 
man,” not by the “new man;” let the “new man” be formed, and let him sing a “new song;” being himself 
made “new,” let him love those “new” things by which he is himself made new. For what is more Ancient 
than God, who is before all things, and is without end and without beginning? He becomes “new” to thee, 
when thou returnest to Him; because it was by departing from Him, that thou hadst become old; and 
hadst said, “I have waxed old because of all mine enemies.” We therefore utter “a hymn unto our God;” 
and the hymn itself sets us free. “For I will call upon the Lord to praise Him, and I will be safe from all 
mine enemies.” For a hymn is a song of praise. Call on God to “praise” Him, not to find fault with Him.... 


5. If haply any one asks, what person is speaking in this Psalm? I would say briefly, “It is Christ.” But as ye 
know, brethren, and as we must say frequently, Christ sometimes speaks in His own Person, in the Person 
of our Head. For He Himself is “the Saviour of the Body.” He is our Head; the Son of God, who was born of 
the Virgin, suffered for us, “rose again for our justification,” sitteth “at the right hand of God,” to “make 
intercession for us:” who is also to recompense to the evil and to the good, in the judgment, all the evil 
and the good that they have done. He deigned to be come our Head; to become “the Head of the Body,” by 
taking of us that flesh in which He should die for us; that flesh which He also raised up again for our 
sakes, that in that flesh He might place before us an instance of the resurrection; that we might learn to 
hope for that of which we heretofore despaired, and might henceforth have our feet upon the rock, and 
might walk in Christ. He then sometimes speaks in the name of our Head; sometimes also He speaks of us 
who are His members. For both when He said, “I was an hungred, and ye gave Me meat,” He spoke on 
behalf of His members, not of Himself: and when He said, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” the 
Head was crying on behalf of its members: and yet He did not say, “Why dost thou persecute My 
members?” but, “Why persecutest thou Me?” If He suffers in us, then shall we also be crowned in Him. 
Such is the love of Christ. What is there can be compared to this? This is the thing on account of which 
“He hath put a hymn in our mouth,” and this He speaks on behalf of His members. 


6. “The just shall see, and shall fear, and shall trust in the Lord.” “The just shall see.” Who are the just? 
The faithful; because it is “by faith that the just shall live.” For there is in the Church this order, some go 
before, others follow; and those who go before make themselves “an example” to those who follow; and 
those who follow imitate those who go before. But do those then follow no one, who exhibit themselves as 
an ensample to them that come after? If they follow no one at all, they will fall into error. These persons 
then must themselves also follow some one, that is, Christ Himself. .. .”The just,” therefore, “shall see, 
and shall fear.” They see a narrow way on the one hand; on the other side, “a broad road:” on this side 
they see few, on the other many. But thou art a just man; count them not, but weigh them; bring “a just 
balance,” not a “deceitful” one: because thou art called just. “The just shall see, and fear,” applies to thee. 
Count not therefore the multitudes of men that are filling the “broad ways,” that are to fill the circus 
tomorrow; celebrating with shouts the City’s Anniversary, while they defile the City itself by evil living. 
Look not at them; they are many in number; and who can count them? But there are a few travelling along 


the narrow road. Bring forth the balance, I say. Weigh them; see what a quantity of chaff you lift up on the 
one side, against a few grains of corn on the other. Let this be done by “the just,” the “believers,” who are 
to follow. And what shall they who precede do? Let them not be proud, let them not “exalt themselves;” let 
them not deceive those who follow them. How may they deceive those who follow them? By promising 
them salvation in themselves. What then ought those who follow to do? “The just shall see, and fear: and 
shall trust in the Lord;” not in those who go before them. But indeed they fix their eyes on those who go 
before them, and follow and imitate them; but they do so, because they consider from Whom they have 
received the grace to go before them; and because they trust in Him. Although therefore they make these 
their models, they place their trust in Him from whom the others have received the grace whereby they 
are such as they are. “The just shall see it, and fear, and shall trust in the Lord.” Just as in another Psalm, 
“T lift up mine eyes unto the hills,” we understand by hills, all distinguished and great spiritual persons in 
the Church; great in solidity, not by swollen inflation. By these it is that all Scripture hath been dispensed 
unto us; they are the Prophets, they are the Evangelists; they are sound Doctors: to these “I lift up mine 
eyes, from whence shall come my help.” And lest you should think of mere human help, he goes on to say, 
“My help cometh from the Lord, which made heaven and earth. The just shall see it, and fear, and shall 
trust in the Lord.”... 


7. “Blessed is that man that maketh the name of the Lord his trust, and hath not respected vanities or 
lying madnesses” (ver. 4). Behold the way by which thou wouldest fain have gone. Behold the “multitude 
that fill the Broad way.” It is not without reason “that” road leads to the amphitheatre. It is not without 
reason it leads to Death. The “broad way” leads unto death, its breadth delights for time: its end is 
straitness to all eternity. Aye; but the multitudes murmur; the multitudes are rejoicing together; the 
multitudes are hastening along; the multitudes are flocking together! Do not thou imitate them; do not 
turn aside after them: they are “vanities, and lying madnesses.” Let the Lord thy God be thy hope. Hope 
for nothing else from the Lord thy God; but let the Lord thy God Himself be thine hope. For many persons 
hope to obtain from God’s hands riches, and many perishable and transitory honours; and, in short, 
anything else they hope to obtain at God’s hands, except only God Himself. But do thou seek after thy God 
Himself: nay, indeed, despising all things else, make thy way unto Him! Forget other things, remember 
Him. Leave other things behind, and “press forward” unto Him. Surely it is He Himself, who set thee 
right, when turned away from the right path; who, now that thou art set in the right path, guides thee 
aright, who guides thee to thy destination. Let Him then be thy hope, who both guides thee, and guides 
thee to thy destination. Whither does worldly covetousness lead thee? And to what point does it conduct 
thee at the last? Thou didst at first desire a farm; then thou wouldest possess an estate; thou wouldest 
shut out thy neighbours; having shut them out, thou didst set thy heart on the possessions of other 
neighbours; and didst extend thy covetous desires till thou hadst reached the shore: arriving at the shore, 
thou covetest the islands: having made the earth thine own, thou wouldest haply seize upon heaven. 
Leave thou all thy loves. He who made heaven and earth is more beautiful than all. 


8. “Blessed is the man that maketh the name of the Lord his hope, and who hath not regarded vanities and 
lying madnesses.” For whence is it that “madness” is called “lying”? Insanity is a lying thing, even as it is 
sanity that sees the Truth. For what thou seest as good things, thou art deceived; thou art not in thy sound 
senses: a violent fever has driven thee to frenzy: that which thou art in love with is not a reality. Thou 
applaudest the charioteer; thou cheerest the charioteer; thou art madly in love with the charioteer. It is 
“vanity;” it is “a lying madness.” “It is not’” (he cries). “Nothing can be better; nothing more delightful.” 
What can I do for one in a state of high fever? Pray ye for such persons, if you have any feelings of 
compassion in you. For the physician himself also in a desperate case generally turns to those in the 
house, who stand around weeping; who are hanging on his lips to hear his opinion of the patient who is 
sick and in danger. The physician stands in a state of doubt: he sees not any good to promise; he fears to 
pronounce evil, lest he should excite alarm. He devises a thoroughly modest sentence: “The good God can 
do all things. Pray ye for him.” Which then of these madmen shall I check? Which of them will listen to 
me? Which of them would not call us miserable? Because they suppose us to have lost great and various 
pleasures, of which they are madly fond, in that we are not as madly in love with them as they are: and 
they do not see that they are “lying” pleasures. . . ."And hath not respected vanities, and lying 
madnesses.” “Such a one has won,” he cries; “he harnessed such and such a horse,” he proclaims aloud. 
He would fain be a kind of diviner; he aspires to the honours of divination by abandoning the fountain of 
Divinity; and he frequently pronounces an opinion, and is frequently mistaken. Why is this? Even because 
they are “lying madnesses.” But why is it that what they say sometimes comes true? That they may lead 
astray the foolish ones; that by loving the semblance of truth there, they may fall into the snare of 
falsehood: let them be left behind, let them be “given over,” let them be “cut off.” If they were members of 
us, they must be mortified. “Mortify,” he says, “your members which are upon the earth.” Let our God be 
our hope. He who made all things, is better than all! He who made what is beautiful, is more beautiful 
than all that is such. He who made whatever is mighty, is Himself mightier. He who made whatever is 
great, is Himself greater. He will be unto you everything that you love. Learn in the creature to love the 
Creator; and in the work Him who made it. Let not that which has been made by Him detain thine 
affections, so that thou shouldest lose Him by whom thou thyself wert made also. “Blessed,” then, “is the 
man that maketh the Name of the Lord his trust, and hath not respected vanities and lying madnesses.” . . 


9. We will give him other sights in exchange for such sights as these. And what sights shall we present to 


the Christian, whom we would fain divert from those sights? I thank the Lord our God; He in the following 
verse of the Psalm hath shown us what sights we ought to present and offer to spectators who would fain 
have sights to see? Let us now suppose him to be weaned from the circus, the theatre, the amphitheatre; 
let him be looking after, let him by all means be looking after, some sight to see; we do not leave him 
without a spectacle. What then shall we give in exchange for those? Hear what follows. 


“Many, O Lord my God, are the wonderful works which Thou hast made” (ver. 5). He used to gaze at the 
“wonderful works” of man; let him now contemplate the wonderful works of God. “Many are the 
wonderful works” that God “has made.” Why are they become vile in his eyes? He praises the charioteer 
guiding four horses; running all of them without fault and without stumbling. Perhaps the Lord has not 
made such “wonderful works” in things spiritual. Let him control lust, let him control cowardice, let him 
control injustice, let him control imprudence, I mean, the passions which falling into excess produce those 
vices; let him control these and bring them into subjection, and let him hold the reins, and not suffer 
himself to be carried away; let him guide them the way he himself would have them go; let him not be 
forced away whither he would not. He used to applaud the charioteer, he himself shall be applauded for 
his own charioteering; he used to call out that the charioteer should be invested with a dress of honour; 
he shall himself be clothed with immortality. These are the spectacles, these the sights that God exhibits 
to us. He cries out of heaven, “My eyes are upon you. Strive, and I will’ assist you; triumph, and I will 
crown you.” 


“And in Thy thought there is none that is like unto Thee.” Now then look at the actor! For the man hath by 
dint of great pains learnt to walk upon a rope; and hanging there he holds thee hanging in suspense. Turn 
to Him who exhibits spectacles far more wonderful. This man hath learned to walk upon the rope; but 
hath he caused another to walk on the sea? Forget now thy theatre; behold our Peter; not a walker on the 
rope, but, so to speak, a walker on the sea. And do thou also walk on other waters (though not on those on 
which Peter walked, to symbolize a certain truth), for this world is a sea. It hath a deleterious bitterness; 
it hath the waves of tribulations, the tempests of temptations; it hath men in it who, like fish, delight in 
their own ruin, and prey upon each other; walk thou here, set thou thy foot on this. Thou wouldest see 
sights; be thyself a “spectacle.” That thy spirit may not sink, look on Him who goes before thee, and says, 
“We have been made a spectacle unto this world, and unto angels, and unto men.” Tread thou on the 
waters; suffer not thyself to be drowned in the sea. Thou wilt not go there, thou wilt not “tread it under 
foot,” unless it be His bidding, who was Himself the first to walk upon the sea. For it was thus that Peter 
spoke. “If Thou art, bid me come unto Thee on the waters.” And because “He was,” He heard him when 
praying; He granted his wish to him when expressing his desire; He raised him up when sinking. These 
are the “wonderful works” that the “Lord hath made.” Look on them; let faith be the eye of him who would 
behold them. And do thou also likewise; for although the winds alarm thee, though the waves rage against 
thee, and though human frailty may have inspired thee with some doubt of thy salvation, thou hast it in 
thy power to “cry out,” thou mayest say “Lord, I perish.” He who bids thee walk there, suffers thee not to 
perish. For in that thou now walkest “on the Rock,” thou fearest not even on the sea! If thou art without 
“the Rock,” thou must sink in the sea; for the Rock on which thou must walk is such an one as is not sunk 
in the sea, 


10. Observe then the “wonderful works” of God. “I have declared, and have spoken; they are multiplied 
beyond number.” There is “a number,” there are some over and above the number. There is a fixed 
number that belongs to that heavenly Jerusalem. For “the Lord knoweth them that are His;” the Christians 
that fear Him, the Christians that believe, the Christians that keep the commandments, that walk in God’s 
ways, that keep themselves from sins; that if they fall confess: they belong to “the number.” But are they 
the only ones? There are also some “beyond the number.” For even if they be but a few (a few in 
comparison of the numbers of the larger majority), with how great numbers are our Churches filled, 
crowded up to the very walls; to what a degree do they annoy each other by the pressure, and almost 
choke each other by their overflowing numbers. Again, out of these very same persons, when there is a 
public spectacle, there are numbers flocking to the amphitheatre; these are over and above “the number.” 
But it is for this reason that we say this, that they may be in “the number.” Not being present, they do not 
hear this from us; but when ye have gone from hence, let them hear it from you. “I have declared,” he 
says, “and have spoken.” It is Christ who speaks. “He hath declared it,” in His own Person, as our Head. 
He hath Himself declared it by His members. He Himself hath sent those who should “declare” it; He 
Himself hath sent the Apostles. “Their sound is gone out into all lands, and their words unto the ends of 
the world.” How great the number of believers that are gathered together; how great the multitudes that 
flock together; many of them truly converted, many but in appearance: and those who are truly converted 
are the minority; those who are so but in appearance are the majority: because “they are multiplied 
beyond the number.” 


11. ... These are the “wonderful works” of God; these are the “thoughts” of God, to which “no man’s 
thoughts are like;” that the lover of sight-seeing may be weaned from curiosity: and with us may seek 
after those more excellent, those more profitable things, in which, when he shall have attained unto them, 
he will rejoice. ... 


12. “Sacrifice and offering Thou didst not desire” (ver. 6), saith the Psalm to God. For the men of old time, 
when as yet the true Sacrifice, which is known to the faithful, was foreshown in figures, used to celebrate 


rites that were figures of the reality that was to be hereafter; many of them understanding their meaning; 
but more of them in ignorance of it. For the Prophets and the holy Patriarchs understood what they were 
celebrating; but the rest of the “stiff-necked people” were so carnal, that what was done by them was but 
to symbolize the things that were to come afterwards; and it came to pass, when that first sacrifice was 
abolished; when the burnt-offerings of “rams, of goats, and of calves,” and of other victims, had been 
abolished, “God did not desire them.” Why did God not desire them? And why did He at the first desire 
them? Because all those things were, as it were, the words of a person making a promise; and the 
expressions conveying a promise, when the thing that they promise is come, are no longer uttered... . 
Those sacrifices then, as being but expressions of a promise, have been abrogated. What is that which has 
been given as its fulfilment? That “Body;” which ye know; which ye do not all of you know; which, of you 
who do know it, I pray God all may not know it unto condemnation. Observe the time when it was said; for 
the person is Christ our Lord, speaking at one time for His members, at another in His own person. 
“Sacrifice and offering,” said He, “Thou didst not desire.” What then? Are we left at this present time 
without a sacrifice? God forbid! 


“But a Body hast Thou perfected for me.” It was for this reason that Thou didst not desire the others; that 
Thou mightest “perfect” this; before Thou “perfectedst” this, Thou didst desire the others. The fulfilment 
of the promise has done away with the words that express the promise. For if they still hold out a promise, 
that which was promised is not yet fulfilled. This was promised by certain signs; the signs that convey the 
promise are done away; because the Substance that was promised is come. We are in this “Body.” We are 
partakers of this “Body.” We know that which we ourselves receive; and ye who know it not yet, will know 
it bye and bye; and when ye come to know it, I pray ye may not receive it unto condemnation. “For he that 
eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation unto himself.” “A Body” hath been 
“perfected” for us; let us be made perfect in the Body. 


13. “Burnt-offerings also for sin hast Thou not required.” “Then said I, Lo, I come!” (ver. 7). It is time that 
what “was promised should come;” because the signs, by means of which they were promised, have been 
put away. And indeed, Brethren, observe these put away; those fulfilled. Let the Jewish nation at this time 
show me their priest, if they can! Where are their sacrifices? They are brought to an end; they are put 
away now. Should we at that time have rejected them? We do reject them now; because, if you chose to 
celebrate them now, it were unseasonable; unfitting at the time; incongruous. You are still making 
promises; I have already received! There has remained to them a certain thing for them to celebrate; that 
they might not remain altogether without a sign. .. . In such a case then are they; like Cain with his mark. 
The sacrifices, however, which used to be performed there, have been put away; and that which remained 
unto them for a sign like that of Cain, hath by this time been fulfilled; and they know it not. They slay the 
Lamb; they eat the unleavened bread. “Christ has been sacrificed for us, as our Passover.” Lo, in the 
sacrifice of Christ, I recognise the Lamb that was slain! What of the unleavened bread? “Therefore,” says 
he, “let us keep the feast; not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of wickedness” (he shows what is 
meant by “old;” it is “stale” flour; it is sour), “but in the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.” They 
have continued in the shade; they cannot abide the Sun of Glory. We are already in the light of day. We 
have “the Body” of Christ, we have the Blood of Christ. If we have a new life, let us “sing a new song, even 
a hymn unto our God.” “Burnt offerings for sin Thou didst not desire. Then said I, Lo, I come!” 


14. “In the head of the Book it is written of me, that I should fulfil Thy will: O my God, I am willing, and 
Thy Law is within my heart” (ver. 8). Behold! He turns His regards to His members. Behold! He hath 
Himself “fulfilled the will” of the Father. But in what “beginning of a Book” is it written of Him? Perhaps in 
the beginning of this Book of Psalms. For why should we seek far for it, or examine into other books for it? 
Behold! It is written in the beginning of this Book of Psalms! “His will is in the Law of the Lord;” that is, 
“O my God, I am willing,’ and Thy Law is within my heart;’“ that is the same as, “And in His Law doth he 
meditate day and night.” 


15. “I have well declared Thy righteousness in the great congregation” (ver. 9). He now addresses His 
members. He is exhorting them to do what He has already done. He has “declared;” let us declare also. 
He has suffered; let us “suffer with Him.” He has been glorified; we shall be “glorified with Him.” “I have 
declared Thy righteousness in the great congregation.” How great an one is that? In all the world. How 
great is it? Even among all nations. Why among all nations? Because He is “the Seed of Abraham, in 
whom all nations shall be blessed.” Why among all nations? “Because their sound hath gone forth into all 
lands.” “Lo! I will not refrain my lips, O Lord, and that Thou knowest.” My lips speak; I will not “refrain” 
them from speaking. My lips indeed sound audibly in the ears of men; but “Thou knowest” mine heart. “I 
will not refrain my lips, O Lord; that Thou knowest.” It is one thing that man heareth; another that God 
“knoweth.” That the “declaring” of it should not be confined to the lips alone, and that it might not be said 
of us, “Whatsoever things they say unto you, do; but do not after their works;” or lest it should be said to 
the people, “praising God with their lips, but not with their heart,” “This people honoureth Me with their 
lips, but their heart is far from Me;” do thou make audible confession with thy lips; draw nigh with thine 
heart also. “For with the heart man believeth unto righteousness; but with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation.” In case like unto which that thief was found, who, hanging on the Cross with the Lord, did 
on the Cross acknowledge the Lord. Others had refused to acknowledge Him while working miracles; this 
man acknowledged Him when hanging on the Cross. That thief had every other member pierced through; 
his hands were fastened by the nails; his feet were pierced also; his whole body was fastened to the tree; 


the body was not disengaged in its other members; the heart and the tongue were disengaged; “with the 
heart” he “believed; with the tongue” he made “confession.” “Remember me, O Lord,” he said, “when 
Thou comest into Thy kingdom.” He hoped for the coming of his salvation at a time far remote; he was 
content to receive it after a long delay; his hope rested on an object far remote. The day, however, was not 
postponed! The answer was, “This day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” Paradise hath happy trees! This 
day hast thou been with Me on “the Tree” of the Cross. This day shalt thou be with Me on “the Tree” of 
Salvation. ... 


16. “I have not hid my righteousness within my heart” (ver. 10). What is meant by “my righteousness”? My 
faith. For, “the just shall live by faith.” As suppose the persecutor under threat of punishment, as they 
were once allowed to do, puts you to the question, “What art thou? Pagan or Christian?” “A Christian.” 
That is his “righteousness.” He believeth; he “lives by faith.” He doth not “hide his righteousness within 
his heart.” He has not said in his heart, “I do indeed believe in Christ; but I will not tell what I believe to 
this persecutor, who is raging against me, and threatening me. My God knoweth that inwardly, within my 
heart, I do believe. He knoweth that I renounce Him not.” Lo! you say that you have this inwardly within 
your heart! What have you upon your lips? “I am not a Christian.” Your lips bear witness against your 
heart. “I have not hid my righteousness within my heart.” ... 


17. “I have declared Thy Truth and Thy Salvation.” I have declared Thy Christ. This is the meaning of, “I 
have declared Thy Truth and Thy Salvation.” How is “Thy Truth” Christ? “I am the Truth.” How is Christ 
“His Salvation”? Simeon recognised the infant in His Mother’s hands in the Temple, and said, “For mine 
eyes have seen Thy Salvation.” The old man recognised the little child; the old man having himself 
“become a little child” in that infant, having been renewed by faith. For he had received an oracle from 
God; and it said this, “The Lord had said unto him, that he was not to depart out of this life, until he had 
seen the “Salvation of God.” This “Salvation of God” it is a good thing to have shown unto men; but let 
them cry, “Show us Thy mercy, O Lord, and grant us Thy Salvation.” ... 


18. “I have not concealed Thy mercy and Thy Truth from the great congregation.” Let us be there; let us 
also be numbered among the members of this Body: let us not keep back “the mercy” of the Lord, and 
“the Truth” of the Lord. Wouldest thou hear what “the mercy of the Lord” is? Depart from thy sins; He will 
forgive thy sins. Wouldest thou hear what “the truth” of the Lord is? Hold fast righteousness. Thy 
righteousness shall receive a crown. For mercy is announced to you now; “Truth” is to be shown unto thee 
hereafter. For God is not merciful in such a way as not to be just, nor just in such a way as not to be 
merciful. Does that mercy seem to thee an inconsiderable one? He will not impute unto thee all thy former 
sins: thou hast lived ill up to this present day; thou art still living; this day live well; then thou wilt not 
“conceal” this “mercy.” If this is meant by “mercy,” what is meant by “truth”? ... 


19. “Remove not Thou Thy mercies far from me, O Lord” (ver. 11). He is turning his attention to the 
wounded members. Because I have not “concealed Thy mercy and Thy Truth from the great 
congregation,” from the Unity of the Universal Church, look Thou on Thy afflicted members, look on those 
who are guilty of sins of omission, and on those who are guilty of sins of commission: and withhold not 
Thou Thy mercies. “Thy mercy and Thy Truth have continually preserved me.” I should not dare to turn 
from my evil way, were I not assured of remission; I could not endure so as to persevere, if I were not 
assured of the fulfilment of Thy promise... . 


“Innumerable evils have compassed me about” (ver. 12). Who can number sins? Who can count his own 
sins, and those of others? A burden under which he was groaning, who said, “Cleanse Thou me from my 
secret faults; and from the faults of others, spare Thou Thy servant, O Lord.” Our own are too little; those 
“of others” are added to the burden. I fear for myself; I fear for a virtuous brother, I have to bear with a 
wicked brother; and under such burthen what shall we be, if God’s mercy were to fail? “But Thou, Lord, 
remove not afar off.” Be Thou near unto us! To whom is the Lord near? “Even” unto them that “are of a 
broken heart.” He is far from the proud: He is near to the humble. “For though the Lord is high, yet hath 
He respect unto the lowly.” But let not those that are proud think themselves to be unobserved: for the 
things that are high, He “beholdeth afar off.” He “beheld afar off” the Pharisee, who boasted himself; He 
was near at hand to succour the Publican, who made confession. The one extolled his own merits, and 
concealed his wounds; the other boasted not of his merits, but laid bare his wounds. He came to the 
Physician; he knew that he was sick, and that he required to be made whole; he “dared not lift up his eyes 
to Heaven: he smote upon his breast.” He spared not himself, that God might spare him; he acknowledged 
himself guilty, that God might “ignore” the charge against him. He punished himself, that God might free 
him from punishment. ... 


20. “Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, so that I could not see.” There is a something for us “to 
see;” what prevents us so that we see it not? Is it not iniquity? From beholding this light your eye is 
prevented perhaps by some humour penetrating into it; perhaps by smoke, or dust, or by something else 
that has been thrown into it: and you have not been able to raise your wounded eye to contemplate this 
light of day. What then? Will you be able to lift up your wounded heart unto God? Must it not be first 
healed, in order that thou mayest see? Do you not show your pride, when you say, “First let me see, and 
then I will believe”? Who is there who says this? For who that would fain see, says, “Let me see, and then I 
will believe”? I am about to manifest the Light unto thee; or rather the Light Itself would fain manifest 


Itself to thee! To whom? It cannot manifest Itself to the blind. He does not see. Whence is it that he seeth 
not? It is that the eye is clogged by the multitude of sins. ... 


21. “They are more than the hairs of my head.” He subjects the number of the “hairs of his head” to 
calculation. Who is there can calculate the number of the hairs of his head? Much less can he tell the 
number of his sins, which exceed the number of the hairs of his head. They seem to be minute; but they 
are many in number. You have guarded against great ones; you do not now commit adultery, or murder; 
you do not plunder the property of others; you do not blaspheme; and do not bear false witness; those are 
the weightier kind of sins. You have guarded against great sins, what are you doing about your smaller 
ones? You have cast off the weight; beware lest the sand overwhelm you. “And my heart hath forsaken 
me.” What wonder if thine heart is forsaken by thy God, when it is even “forsaken” by itself? What is 
meant by “faileth me,” “forsaketh me”? Is not capable of knowing itself. He means this: “My heart hath 
forsaken me.” I would fain see God with mine heart, and cannot from the multitude of my sins: that is not 
enough; mine heart does not even know itself. For no one thoroughly knows himself: let no one presume 
upon his own state. Was Peter able to comprehend with his own heart the state of his own heart, who said, 
“T will be with Thee even unto death”? There was a false presumption in the heart; there was lurking in 
that heart at the same time a real fear: and the heart was not able to comprehend the state of the heart. 
Its state was unknown to the sick heart itself: it was manifest to the physician. That which was foretold of 
him was fulfilled. God knew that in him which he knew not in himself: because his heart had forsaken him, 
his heart was unknown to his heart. 


22. “Be pleased, O Lord, to deliver me” (ver. 13). As if he were saying, “If Thou wilt, Thou canst make me 
clean.’ Be pleased to deliver me. O Lord, look upon me to help me.” Look, that is, on the penitent 
members, members that lie in pain, members that are writhing under the instruments of the surgeon; but 
still in hope. 


23. “Let them be ashamed and confounded together that seek after my soul to destroy it” (ver. 14). For in 
a certain passage he makes an accusation, and says, “I looked upon my right hand, and beheld; and there 
was no man who sought after my soul;” that is, there was no man to imitate Mine example. Christ in His 
Passion is the Speaker. “I looked on my right hand,” that is, not on the ungodly Jews, but on Mine own 
right hand, the Apostles,—”and there was no man who sought after My soul.” So thoroughly was there no 
man to “seek after My soul,” that he who had presumed on his own strength, “denied My soul.” But 
because a man’s soul is sought after in two ways, either in order that you may enjoy his society; or that 
you may persecute him; therefore he here speaks of others, whom he would have “confounded and 
ashamed,” who are “seeking after his soul.” But lest you should understand it in the same way as when he 
complains of some who did not “seek after his soul,” He adds, “to destroy it;” that is, they seek after my 
soul in order to my death.... 


24. “Let them be turned backward and put to shame that wish me evil.” “Turned backwards.” Let us not 
take this in a bad sense. He wishes them well; and it is His voice, who said from the Cross, “Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do.” Wherefore then doth he say to them, that they should 
return “backwards”? Because they who before were proud, so that they fell, are now become humble, so 
that they may rise again. For when they are before, they are wishing to take precedence of their Lord; to 
be better than He; but if they go behind Him, they acknowledge Him to be better than they; they 
acknowledge that He ought to go before; that He should precede, they follow. Thence He thus rebukes 
Peter giving Him evil counsel. For the Lord, when about to suffer for our salvation, also foretold what was 
to happen concerning that Passion itself; and Peter says, “Be it far from Thee,” “God forbid it!” “This shall 
not be!” He would fain have gone before his Lord; would have given counsel to his Master! But the Lord, 
that He might make him not go before Him, but follow after Him, says, “Get thee behind, Satan!” It is for 
this reason He said “Satan,” because thou art seeking to go before Him, whom thou oughtest to follow; 
but if thou art behind, if thou follow Him, thou wilt henceforth not be “Satan.” What then? “Upon this 
Rock I will build My Church.” ... 


25. “Let them speedily bear away their own confusion, that say unto me, Well done! Well done!” (ver. 15). 
They praise you without reason. “A great man! A good man! A man of education and of learning; but why a 
Christian?” They praise those things in you which you should wish not to be praised; they find fault with 
that at which you rejoice. But if perhaps you say, “What is it you praise in me, O man? That I am a virtuous 
man? A just man? If you think this, Christ made me this; praise Him.” But the other says, “Be it far from 
you. Do yourself no wrong! You yourself made yourself such.” “Let them be confounded who say unto me, 
Well done! Well done!” And what follows? 


“Let all those that seek Thee, O Lord, rejoice and be glad” (ver. 16). Those who “seek” not me, but “Thee;” 
who say not to me, “Well done! Well done!” but see me “glory in Thee,” if I have anything whereof to 
glory; for “he who glories, let him glory in the Lord.” “Let all those who seek Thee, Lord, rejoice and be 
glad.” 


“And say continually, the Lord be magnified.” For even if the sinner becometh righteous, thou shouldest 
give the glory to “Him who justifieth the ungodly.” Whether therefore it be a sinner, let Him be praised 
who calls him to forgiveness; or one already walking in the way of righteousness, let Him be praised who 
calls him to receive the crown! Let the Name of the Lord be magnified continually by “such as love Thy 


salvation.” 


“But I” (ver. 17). I for whom they were seeking evil, I whose “life they were seeking, that they might take 
it away.” But turn thee to another description of persons. But I to whom they said, “Well done! Well done!” 
“T am poor and needy.” There is nothing in me that may be praised as mine own. Let Him rend my 
sackcloth in sunder, and cover me with His robe. For, “Now I live, not I myself; but Christ liveth in me.” If 
it is Christ that “liveth in thee,” and all that thou hast is Christ’s, and all that thou art to have hereafter is 
Christ’s also; what art thou in thyself? “I am poor and needy.” Now I am not rich, because I am not proud. 
He was rich who said, “Lord, I thank Thee that I am not as other men are;” but the publican was poor, 
who said, “Lord, be merciful to me a sinner!” The one was belching from his fulness; the other from want 
was crying piteously, “I am poor and needy!” And what wouldest thou do, O poor and needy man? Beg at 
God’s door; “Knock, and it shall be opened unto thee.”—”As for me, I am poor and needy. Yet the Lord 
careth for me.”—”Cast thy care upon the Lord, and He shall bring it to pass.” What canst thou effect for 
thyself by taking care what canst thou provide for thyself? Let Him who made thee “care for thee.” He 
who cared for thee before thou wert, how shall He fail to have a care of thee, now that thou art what He 
would have thee be? For now thou art a believer, now thou art walking in the “way of righteousness.” 
Shall not He have a care for thee, who “maketh His sun rise on the good and on the evil, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust”? ... 


“Thou art my Help, and my Deliverer; make no tarrying, O my God” (ver. 17). He is calling upon God, 
imploring Him, fearing lest he should fall away: “Make no tarrying.” What is meant by “make no 
tarrying”? We lately read concerning the days of tribulation: “Unless those days should be shortened, 
there should no flesh be saved.” The members of Christ—the Body of Christ extended everywhere—are 
asking of God, as one single person, one single poor man, and beggar! For He too was poor, who “though 
He was rich, yet became poor, that ye through His poverty might be made rich.” It is He that maketh rich 
those who are the true poor; and maketh poor those who are falsely rich. He crieth unto Him; “From the 
end of the earth I cried unto Thee, when my heart was in heaviness.” There will come days of tribulations, 
and of greater tribulations; they will come even as the Scripture speaks: and as days advance, so are 
tribulations increased also. Let no one promise himself what the Gospel doth not promise. .. . 


PSALM XLI 
To the people, on the Feast of the Martyrs. 


1. The solemn day of the Martyrs hath dawned; therefore to the glory of the Passion of Christ, the Captain 
of Martyrs, who spared not Himself, ordering His soldiers to the fight; but first fought, first conquered, 
that their fighting He might encourage by His example, and aid with His majesty, and crown with His 
promise: let us hear somewhat from this Psalm pertaining to His Passion. I commend unto you oftentimes, 
nor grieve I to repeat, what for you is useful to retain, that our Lord Jesus Christ speaketh often of 
Himself, that is, in His own Person, which is our Head; often in the person of His Body, which are we and 
His Church; but so that the words sound as from the mouth of one, that we may understand the Head and 
the Body to consist together in the unity of integrity, and not be separated the one from the other; as in 
that marriage whereof it is said, “They two shall be one flesh.” If then we acknowledge two in one flesh, 
let us acknowledge two in one voice. First, that which responding to the reader we have sung, though it 
be from the middle of the Psalm, from that I will take the beginning of this Sermon. 


“Mine enemies speak evil of Me, When He shall die, then shall His Name perish” (ver. 5). This is the 
Person of our Lord Jesus Christ: but see if herein are not understood the members also. This was spoken 
also when our Lord Himself walked in the flesh here on earth. ... When they saw the people go after Him, 
they said, “When He shall die, then shall His Name perish;” that is, when we have slain Him, then shall 
His Name be no more in the earth, nor shall He seduce any, being dead; but by that very slaying of Him 
shall men understand, that He was but a man whom they followed, that there was in Him no hope of 
salvation, and shall desert His Name, and it shall no more be. He died, and His Name perished not, but 
His Name was sown as seed: He died, but He was a grain, which dying, the corn immediately sprang up. 
When glorified then was our Lord Jesus Christ, began they much more, and much more numerously to 
trust in Him; then began His members to hear what the Head had heard. Now then our Lord Jesus Christ 
being in heaven set down, and Himself in us labouring on earth, still spake His enemies, “When He shall 
die, then shall His Name perish.” For hence stirred up the devil persecutions in the Church to destroy the 
Name of Christ. Unless haply ye think, brethren, that those Pagans, when they raged against Christians, 
said not this among themselves, “to blot out the Name of Christ from the earth.” That Christ might die 
again, not in the Head, but in His Body, were slain also the Martyrs. To the multiplying of the Church 
availed the Holy Blood poured forth, to help Its seminating came also the death of the Martyrs. “Precious 
in the sight of the Lord is the death of His Saints.” More and more were the Christians multiplied, nor was 
it fulfilled which spake the enemies, “When He shall die, then shall His Name perish.” Even now also is it 
spoken. Down sit the Pagans, and compute them the years, they hear their fanatics saying, A time shall 
come when Christians shall be none, and those idols must be worshipped as before they were worshipped: 
still say they, “When He shall die, then shall His Name perish.” Twice conquered, now the third time be 
wise! Christ died, His Name has not perished: the Martyrs died, multiplied more is the Church, groweth 
through all nations the Name of Christ. He who foretold of His own Death, and of His Resurrection, He 
who foretold of His Martyrs’ death, and of their crown, He Himself foretold of His Church things yet to 
come, if truth He spake twice, has He the third time lied? Vain then is what ye believe against Him; better 
is it that ye believe in Him, that ye may “understand upon the needy and poor One;” that “though He was 
rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, that ye through His poverty might be rich.” ... 


2. “Blessed is he that understandeth upon the needy and poor One: in the evil day shall the Lord deliver 
him” (ver. 1). For the evil day will come: will thou, nill thou, come it will: the Day of Judgment will come 
upon thee, an evil day if thou “understand not the needy and poor.” For what now thou wilt not believe, 
shall be made manifest in the end. But neither shalt thou escape, when it shall be made manifest, because 
thou believest not, when it is kept secret. Invited art thou, what thou seest not to believe, lest when thou 
see, thou be put to the blush. “Understand then upon the needy and poor One,” that is, Christ: understand 
in Him the hidden riches, whom poor thou seest. “In Him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.” For thereby in the evil day shall He deliver thee, in that He is God: but in that He is man, and 
that which in Him is human hath raised to life, and changed for the better, He hath lifted (thee ) to 
heaven. But He who is God, who would have one person in man and with man, could neither decrease nor 
increase, neither die nor rise again. He died out of man’s infirmity, but God dieth not. ... But as we 
rightly say, Such a man died, though his soul dieth not; so we rightly say, Christ died, though His Divinity 
dieth not. Wherefore died? Because needy and poor. Let not His death offend thee, and avert thee from 
beholding His Divinity. “Blessed is he that understandeth upon the needy and poor One.” Consider also 
the poor, the needy, the hungry and thirsty, the naked, the sick, the prisoners; understand also upon such 
poor, for if upon such thou understand, thou understandest upon Him who said, “I was an hungred, I was 
thirsty, I was a stranger, naked, sick, in prison;” so in the evil day shall the Lord deliver thee. ... 


3. “And deliver him not into the hand of his enemy” (ver. 2). The enemy is the devil. Let none think of a 
man his enemy, when he hears these words. Haply one thought of his neighbour, of him who had a suit 
with him in court, of him who would take from him his own possession, of him who would force him to sell 
to him his house. Think not this; but that enemy think of, of whom said the Lord, “an enemy hath done 
this.” For He it is who suggests that for things earthly he be worshipped, for overthrow the Christian 
Name this enemy cannot. For he hath seen himself conquered by the fame and praises of Christ, he hath 


seen, whereas he slew Christ’s Martyrs, that they are crowned, he triumphed over. He hath begun to be 
unable to persuade men that Christ is nought; and because by reviling Christ, he now with difficulty 
deceives, by lauding Christ, he endeavours to deceive. Before this what said he? Whom worship ye? A Jew, 
dead, crucified, a man of no moment, who could not even from himself drive away death. When after His 
Name he saw running the whole human race, saw that in the Name of the Crucified temples are thrown 
down, idols are broken, sacrifices abolished; and that all these things predicted in the Prophets are 
considered by men, by men with wonder astonished, and closing now their hearts against the reviling of 
Christ; he clothes himself with praise of Christ, and begins to deter from the faith in another manner. 
Great is the law of Christ, powerful is that law, divine, ineffable! but who fulfilleth it? In the name of our 
Saviour, “tread upon the lion and the dragon.” By reviling openly roared the lion; by lauding craftily lurks 
the dragon. Let them come to the faith, who doubted; and not say, Who fulfilleth it? If on their own 
strength they presume, they will not fulfil it. Presuming on the grace of God let them believe, presuming 
(on it) let them come; to be aided come, not to be judged. So live all the faithful in the Name of Christ, 
each one in his degree fulfilling the commands of Christ, whether married, or celibates and virgins, they 
live as much as God granteth them to live; neither presume they in their own strength, but know that in 
Him they ought to glory. ... 


4. “The Lord help him” (ver. 3). But when? Haply in heaven, haply in the life eternal, that so it remain to 
worship the devil for earthly needs, for the necessities of this life. Far be it! Thou hast “promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.” He came unto thee on earth, by Whom were made heaven and 
earth. Consider then what He saith, “The Lord help him, on his bed of pain.” The bed of pain is the 
infirmity of the flesh; lest thou shouldest say, I cannot hold, and carry, and tie up my flesh; thou art aided 
that thou mayest. The Lord help thee on thy bed of pain. Thy bed did carry thee, thou carriedst not thy 
bed, but wast a paralytic inwardly; He cometh who saith to thee, “Take up thy bed, and go thy way into 
thy house.” “The Lord help him on his bed of pain.” Then to the Lord Himself He turneth, as though it 
were asked, Why then, since the Lord helpeth us, suffer we such great ills in this life, such great scandals, 
such great labours, such disquiet from the flesh and the world? He turneth to God, and as though 
explaining to us the counsel of His healing, He saith, “Thou hast turned all his bed in his infirmity.” By the 
bed is understood anything earthly. Every soul that is infirm in this life seeketh for itself somewhat 
whereon to rest, because intensity of labour, and of the soul extended toward God, it can hardly endure 
perpetually, somewhat it seeketh on earth whereon to rest, and in a manner with a kind of pausing to 
recline, as are those things which innocent ones love. . . . The innocent man resteth in his house, his 
family, his wife, his children; in his poverty, his little farm, his orchard planted with his own hand, in some 
building fabricated with his own study; in these rest the innocent. But yet God willing us not to have love 
but of life eternal, even with these, though innocent delights, mixeth bitterness, that even in these we may 
suffer tribulation, and so He turneth all our bed in our infirmity. “Thou hast turned all his bed in his 
infirmity.” Let him not then complain, when in these things which he hath innocently, he suffereth some 
tribulations. He is taught to love the better, by the bitterness of the worse; lest going a traveller to his 
country, he choose the inn instead of his own home. 


5. But why this? Because He “scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” Why this? Because to men 
sinning was it said, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” Therefore because all these 
chastisements, in which all our bed is turned in our infirmity, man ought to acknowledge that he suffers 
for sin; let him turn himself, and say what follows: “I said, Lord, be merciful unto me; heal my soul, for I 
have sinned against Thee” (ver. 4). O Lord, by tribulations do Thou exercise me; to be scourged Thou 
judgest every son whom Thou wilt receive, who sparedst not even the Only-Begotten. He indeed without 
sin was scourged; but I say, “I have sinned against Thee.” ... 


6. “Mine enemies speak evil of Me, When He shall die, then shall His Name perish” (ver. 5). Of this we 
have already spoken, and from this began. 


7. “And entered in to see” (ver. 6). What Christ suffered, that suffereth also the Church; what the Head 
suffered, that suffer also the Members. “For the disciple is not above his Master, nor the servant above his 
Lord.” ... 


If to Christ’s Members thou belongest, come within, cling to the Head. Endure the tares if thou art wheat, 
endure the chaff if thou art grain. Endure the bad fish within the net if thou art a good fish. Wherefore 
before the time of winnowing dost thou fly away? Wherefore before the time of harvest, dost thou root up 
the corn also with thyself? Wherefore before thou art come to the shore, hast thou broken the nets? “They 
go abroad, and tell it.” 


8. “All mine enemies whisper against Me unto the same thing” (ver. 7). Against Me all unto the same 
thing. How much better with me unto the same thing, than against me “unto the same thing.” What is, 
“Against me unto the same thing”? With one counsel, with one conspiring. Christ then speaketh unto thee, 
Ye consent against Me, consent ye to Me: why against Me? wherefore not with Me? That same thing if ye 
had always had, ye had not divided you into schisms. For, saith the Apostle, “I beseech you, brethren, that 
ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no division among you.” “All mine enemies whisper against 
Me unto the same thing:” against Me do they “devise evil to Me.” To themselves rather, for “they have 
gathered iniquity to themselves;” but therefore to Me, because by their intention they are to be weighed: 


for not because to do nothing was in their power, to do nothing was in their will. For the devil lusted to 
extinguish Christ, and Judas would slay Christ; yet Christ slain and rising again, we are made alive, but to 
the devil and to Judas is rendered the reward of their evil will, not of our salvation. . . . The intention 
wherewith they spake, not what they spake, did He consider, who related that they spake evil of Him, 
“Against Me they devised evil to Me.” And what evil to Christ, to the Martyrs what evil? All hath God 
turned to good. 


9. “An ungodly word do they set forth against Me” (ver. 8). What sort of ungodly word? Listen to the Head 
Itself. “Come, let us kill Him, and the inheritance shall be ours.” Fools! How shall the inheritance be 
yours? Because ye killed Him? Lo! ye even killed Him; yet shall not the inheritance be yours. “Shall not He 
that sleepeth add this also, that He rise again”? When ye exulted that ye had slain Him, He slept; for He 
saith in another Psalm, “I slept.” They raged and would slay Me; “I slept.” If I had not willed, I had not 
even slept. “I slept,” because “I have power to lay down My life, and I have power to take it again.” “I laid 
Me down and slept, and rose up again.” Rage then the Jews; be “the earth given into the hands of the 
wicked,” be the flesh left to the hands of persecutors, let them on wood suspend it, with nails transfix it, 
with a spear pierce it. “Shall He that sleepeth, not add this, that He rise up again?” Wherefore slept He? 
Because “Adam is the figure of Him that was to come.” And Adam slept, when out of his side was made 
Eve. Adam in the figure of Christ, Eve in the figure of the Church; whence she was called “the mother of 
all living.” When was Eve created? While Adam slept. When out of Christ’s side flowed the Sacraments of 
the Church? While He slept upon the Cross... . 


10. “The man of My peace, in whom I trusted, which did eat of My bread, hath enlarged his heel against 
Me” (ver. 9): hath raised up his foot against Me: would trample upon Me. Who is this man of His peace? 
Judas. And in him did Christ trust, that He said, “in whom I trusted”? Did He not know him from the 
beginning? Did He not before he was born know that he would be? Had He not said to all His disciples, “I 
have chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil”? How then trusted He in him, but that He is in His 
Members, and that because many faithful trusted in Judas, the Lord transferred this to Himself? . . .”The 
man of My peace, in whom I trusted, which did eat of My bread.” How showed He him in His Passion? By 
the words of His prophecy: by the sop He marked Him out, that it might appear said of him, “Which did 
eat of My bread.” Again, when he came to betray Him, He granted him a kiss, that it might appear said of 
him, “The man of My peace.” 


11. “But Thou, O Lord, be merciful unto Me” (ver. 10). This is the person of a servant, this is the person of 
the needy and poor: for, “Blessed is he that understandeth upon the needy and poor One.” See, as it was 
spoken, “Be merciful unto Me, and raise Me up, and I will requite them,” so is it done. For the Jews slew 
Christ, lest they should lose their place. Christ slain, they lost their place. Rooted out of the kingdom were 
they, dispersed were they. He, raised up, requited them tribulation, He requited them unto admonition, 
not yet unto condemnation. For the city wherein the people raged, as a ramping and a roaring lion, crying 
out, “Crucify Him, Crucify Him,” the Jews rooted out therefrom, hath now Christians, by not one Jew is 
inhabited. There is planted the Church of Christ, whence were rooted out the thorns of the synagogue. For 
truly this fire blazed “as the fire of thorns.” But the Lord was as a green tree. This said Himself, when 
certain women mourned Christ as dying. . . .”For if they do these things in a green tree, what shall be 
done in a dry?” When can a green tree be consumed by the fire of thorns? For they blazed as fire among 
thorns. Fire consumeth thorns, but whatsoever green tree it is applied to, is not easily kindled. . . . Yet lest 
ye think that God the Father of Christ could raise up Christ, that is, the Flesh of His Son, and that Christ 
Himself, though He be the Word equal with the Father, could not raise up His own Flesh; hear out of the 
Gospel, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” “But,” said the Evangelist (lest even 
after this we should doubt), “He spake of the temple of His Body. Raise Me up, and I will requite them.” 


12. “By this I know that Thou favourest Me, that Mine enemies shall not triumph over Me” (ver. 11.) 
Because the Jews did triumph, when they saw Christ crucified; they thought that they had fulfilled their 
will to do Him hurt: the fruits of their cruelty they saw in effect, Christ hanging on the Cross: they shook 
their heads, saying, “If Thou be the Son of God, come down from the Cross.” He came not down, who 
could; His Potency He showed not, but patience taught. For if, on their saying these things, He had come 
down from the Cross, He would have seemed as it were to yield to them insulting, and not being able to 
endure reproach, would have been believed conquered: more firm remained He upon the Cross, than they 
insulting; fixed was He, they wavering. For therefore shook they their heads, because to the true Head 
they adhered not. He taught us plainly patience. For mightier is that which He did, who would not do what 
the Jews challenged. For much mightier is it to rise from the sepulchre, than to come down from the 
Cross. “That Mine enemies shall not triumph over Me.” They triumphed then at that time. Christ rose 
again, Christ was glorified. Now see they in His Name the human race converted: now let them insult, 
now shake the head: rather now let them fix the head, or if they shake the head, in wonder and admiration 
let them shake.... 


13. “But as for Me, Thou upholdest Me, because of Mine innocence” (ver. 12). Truly innocence; integrity 
without sin, requiting without debt, scourging without desert. “Thou upholdest Me because of Mine 
innocence, and hast made Me strong in Thy sight for ever.” Thou hast made Me strong for ever, Thou 
madest Me weak for a time: Thou hast made Me strong in Thy sight, Thou madest Me weak in sight of 
men. What then? Praise to Him, glory to Him. “Blessed be the Lord God of Israel.” For He is the God of 


Israel, our God, the God of Jacob, the God of the younger son, the God of the younger people. Let none 
say, Of the Jews said He this, I am not Israel; rather the Jews are not Israel. For the elder son, he is the 
elder people reprobated; the younger, the people beloved. “The elder shall serve the younger:” now is it 
fulfilled: now, brethren, the Jews serve us, they are as our satchellers, we studying, they carry our books. 
Hear wherein the Jews serve us, and not without reason. .. . With them are the Law and the Prophets, in 
which Law, and in which Prophets, Christ is preached. When we have to do with Pagans, and show this 
coming to pass in the Church of Christ, which before was predicted of the Name of Christ, of the Head 
and Body of Christ, lest they think that we have forged these predictions, and from things which have 
happened, as though they were future, had made them up, we bring forth the books of the Jews. The Jews 
forsooth are our enemies, from an enemy’s books convince we the adversary. .. . If any enemy clamour 
and say, “Ye for yourselves have forged prophecies;” be the books of the Jews brought forth, because the 
elder shall serve the younger. Therein let them read those predictions, which now we see fulfilled; and let 
us all say, “Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, from everlasting to everlasting, and all the people shall say, 
So be it, So be it.” 


PSALM XLII 


1. We have undertaken the exposition of a Psalm corresponding to your own “longings,” on which we 
propose to speak to you. For the Psalm itself begins with a certain pious “longing;” and he who sings so, 
says, “Like as the hart desireth the water-brooks, so longeth my soul after Thee, O God” (ver. 1). Who is it 
then that saith this? It is ourselves, if we be but willing! And why ask, who it is other than thyself, when it 
is in thy power to be the thing which thou art asking about? It is not however one individual, but it is “One 
Body;” but “Christ’s Body is the Church.” Such “longing” indeed is not found in all who enter the Church: 
let all however who have “tasted” the sweetness “of the Lord,” and who own in Christ that for which they 
have a relish, think that they are not the only ones; but that there are such seeds scattered throughout 
“the field” of the Lord, this whole earth: and that there is a certain Christian unity, whose voice thus 
speaks, “Like as the hart desireth the water-brooks, so longeth my soul after Thee, O God.” And indeed it 
is not ill understood as the cry of those, who being as yet Catechumens, are hastening to the grace of the 
holy Font. On which account too this Psalm is ordinarily chanted on those occasions, that they may long 
for the Fountain of remission of sins, even “as the hart for the water-brooks.” Let this be allowed; and this 
meaning retain its place in the Church; a place both truthful and sanctioned by usage. Nevertheless, it 
appears to me, my brethren, that such “a longing” is not fully satisfied even in the faithful in Baptism: but 
that haply, if they know where they are sojourning, and whither they have to remove from hence, their 
“longing” is kindled in even greater intensity. 


2. The title then of it is, “On the end: a Psalm for understanding for the sons of Korah.” We have met with 
the sons of Korah in other titles of Psalms: and remember to have discussed and stated already the 
meaning of this name. Yet we must even now take notice of this title in such a way, that what we have said 
already should be no prejudice against our saying it again: for all were not present in every place where 
we said it. Now Korah may have been, as indeed he was, a certain definite person; and have had sons, 
who might be called “the sons of Korah;” let us however search for the secret of which this is the 
sacrament, that this name may bring to light the mystery with which it is pregnant. For there is some 
great mystery in the matter that the name “sons of Korah” is given to Christians. Why “sons of Korah”? 
They are “sons of the bridegroom, sons of Christ.” Why then does “Korah” stand for Christ? Because 
“Korah” is equivalent to “Calvaria.” ... Therefore, the “sons of the bridegroom,” the sons of His Passion, 
the sons redeemed by His Blood, the sons of His Cross, who bear on their forehead that which His 
enemies erected on Calvary, are called “the sons of Korah;” to them is this Psalm sung as a Psalm for 
“understanding.” Let then our understanding be roused: and if the Psalm be sung to us, let us follow it 
with our “understanding.” .. . Run to the brooks; long after the water-brooks. “With God is the fountain of 
Life;” a “fountain” that shall never be dried up: in His “Light” is a Light that shall never be darkened. 
Long thou for this light: for a certain fountain, a certain light, such as thy bodily eyes know not; a light to 
see which the inward eye must be prepared; a fountain, to drink of which the inward thirst is to be 
kindled. Run to the fountain; long for the fountain; but do it not anyhow, be not satisfied with running like 
any ordinary animal; run thou “like the hart.” What is meant by “like the hart”? Let there be no sloth in 
thy running; run with all thy might: long for the fountain with all thy might. For we find in “the hart” an 
emblem of swiftness. 


3. But perhaps Scripture meant us to consider in the stag not this point only, but another also. Hear what 
else there is in the hart. It destroys serpents, and after the killing of serpents, it is inflamed with thirst yet 
more violent; having destroyed serpents, it runs to “the water-brooks,” with thirst more keen than before. 
The serpents are thy vices, destroy the serpents of iniquity; then wilt thou long yet more for “the Fountain 
of Truth.” Perhaps avarice whispers in thine ear some dark counsel, hisses against the word of God, hisses 
against the commandment of God. And since it is said to thee, “Disregard this or that thing,” if thou prefer 
working iniquity to despising some temporal good, thou choosest to be bitten by a serpent, rather than 
destroy it. Whilst, therefore, thou art yet indulgent to thy vice, thy covetousness or thy appetite, when am 
I to find in thee “a longing” such as this, that might make thee run to the water-brooks? ... 


4. There is another point to be observed in the hart. It is reported of stags . . . that when they either 
wander in the herds, or when they are swimming to reach some other parts of the earth, that they support 


the burdens of their heads on each other, in such a manner as that one takes the lead, and others follow, 
resting their heads upon him, as again others who follow do upon them, and others in succession to the 
very end of the herd; but the one who took the lead in bearing the burden of their heads, when tired, 
returns to the rear, and rests himself after his fatigue by supporting his head just as did the others; by 
thus supporting what is burdensome, each in turn, they both accomplish their journey, and do not 
abandon each other. Are they not a kind of “harts” that the Apostle addresses, saying, “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the Law of Christ”? ... 


5. “My soul is athirst for the living God” (ver. 2). What I am saying, that “as the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, so longs my soul after Thee, O God,” means this, “My soul is athirst for the living God.” For 
what is it athirst? “When shall I come and appear before God?” This it is for which I am athirst, to “come 
and to appear before Him.” I am athirst in my pilgrimage, in my running; I shall be filled on my arrival. 
But “When shall I come?” And this, which is soon in the sight of God, is late to our “longing.” “When shall 
I come and appear before God?” This too proceeds from that “longing,” of which in another place comes 
that cry, “One thing have I desired of the Lord; that will I seek after; that I may dwell in the house of the 
Lord all the days of my life.” Wherefore so? “That I may behold” (he saith) “the beauty of the Lord.” 
“When shall I come and appear before the Lord?” .. . 


6. “My tears have been my meat day and night, while they daily say unto me, Where is thy God?” (ver. 3). 
My tears (he saith) have been not bitterness, but “my bread.” Those very tears were sweet unto me: being 
athirst for that fountain, inasmuch as I was not as yet able to drink of it, I have eagerly made my tears my 
meat. For he said not, “My tears became my drink,” lest he should seem to have longed for them, as for 
“the water-brooks:” but, still retaining that thirst wherewith I burn, and by which I am hurried away 
towards the water-brooks, “My tears became my meat,” whilst I am not yet there. And assuredly he does 
but the more thirst for the water-brooks from making his tears his meat... .”And they daily say unto me, 
Where is thy God?” For if a Pagan should say this to me, I cannot retort it upon him, saying, “Where is 
thine?” inasmuch as he points with his finger to some stone, and says, “Lo, there is my God!” When I have 
laughed at the stone, and he who pointed to it has been put to the blush, he raises his eyes from the stone, 
looks up to heaven, and perhaps says, pointing his finger to the Sun, “Behold there my God! Where, I pray, 
is your God?” He has found something to point out to the eyes of the flesh; whereas I, on my part, not that 
I have not a God to show to him, cannot show him what he has no eyes to see. For he indeed could point 
out to my bodily eyes his God, the Sun; but what eyes hath he to which I might point out the Creator of 
the Sun?... 


7. “I thought on these things, and poured out my soul above myself” (ver. 4). When would my soul attain 
to that object of its search, which is “above my soul,” if my soul were not to “pour itself out above itself”? 
For were it to rest in itself, it would not see anything else beyond itself; and in seeing itself, would not, for 
all that, see God. Let then my insulting enemies now say, “Where is thy God?” aye, let them say it! I, so 
long as I do not “see,” so long as my happiness is postponed, make my tears my “bread day and night.” 
Let them still say, “Where is thy God?” I seek my God in every corporeal nature, terrestrial or celestial, 
and find Him not: I seek His Substance in my own soul, and I find it not, yet still I have thought on these 
things, and wishing to “see the invisible things of my God, being understood by the things made,” I have 
poured forth my soul above myself, and there remains no longer any being for me to attain to, save my 
God. For it is “there” is the “house of my God.” His dwelling-place is above my soul; from thence He 
beholds me; from thence He created me; from thence He directs me and provides for me; from thence he 
appeals to me, and calls me, and directs me; leads me in the way, and to the end of my way... . 


8. For when I was “pouring out my soul above myself,” in order to reach my God, why did I do so? “For I 
will go into the place of Thy Tabernacle.” For I should be in error were I to seek for my God without “the 
place of His tabernacle.” “For I will go into the place of Thy wonderful tabernacle, even unto the house of 
God.” 


“T will go,” he says, “into the place of the wonderful tabernacle, even unto the house of God!” For there 
are already many things that I admire in “the tabernacle.” See how great wonders I admire in the 
tabernacle! For God’s tabernacle on earth is the faithful; I admire in them the obedience of even their 
bodily members: that in them “Sin does not reign so that they should obey its lusts; neither do they yield 
their members instruments of unrighteousness unto sin; but unto the living God in good works.” I admire 
the sight of the bodily members warring in the service of the soul that serves God. . . . And wonderful 
though the tabernacle be, yet when I come to “the house of God,” I am even struck dumb with 
astonishment. Of that “house” he speaks in another Psalm, after he had put a certain abstruse and 
difficult question to himself (viz., why is it that it generally goes well with the wicked on earth, and ill with 
the good?), saying, “I thought to know this; it is too painful for me, until I go into the sanctuary of God, 
and understand of the last things.” For it is there, in the sanctuary of God, in the house of God, is the 
fountain of “understanding.” There he “understood of the last things;” and solved the question concerning 
the prosperity of the unrighteous, and the sufferings of the righteous. How does he solve it? Why, that the 
wicked, when reprieved here, are reserved for punishments without end; and the good when they suffer 
here, are being tried in order that they may in the end obtain the inheritance. And it was in the sanctuary 
of God that he understood this, and “understood of the last things.” . . . For he tells us of his progress, and 
of his guidance thither; as if we had been saying, “You are admiring the tabernacle here on earth; how 


came you to the sanctuary of the house of God?” he says, “In the voice of joy and praise; the sound of 
keeping holiday.” Here, when men keep festival simply for their own indulgence, it is their custom to place 
musical instruments, or to station a chorus of singers, before their houses, or any kind of music that 
serves and allures to wantonness. And when these are heard, what do we passers by say? “What is going 
on here?” And we are told in answer, that it is some festival. “It is a birthday that is being celebrated” (say 
they), “there is a marriage here;” that those songs may not appear out of place, but the luxurious 
indulgence may be excused by the festive occasion. In the “house of God” there is a never-ending festival: 
for there it is not an occasion celebrated once, and then to pass away. The angelic choir makes an eternal 
“Noliday:” the presence of God’s face, joy that never fails. This is a “holiday” of such a kind, as neither to 
be opened by any dawn, nor terminated by any evening. From that everlasting perpetual festivity, a 
certain sweet and melodious strain strikes on the ears of the heart, provided only the world do not drown 
the sounds. As he walks in this tabernacle, and contemplates God’s wonderful works for the redemption of 
the faithful, the sound of that festivity charms his ears, and bears the “hart” away to “the water-brooks.” 


9. But seeing, brethren, so long as “we are at home in this body, we are absent from the Lord;” and “the 
corruptible body presseth down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth down the mind that museth 
on many things;” even though we have some way or other dispersed the clouds, by walking as “longing” 
leads us on, and for a brief while have come within reach of that sound, so that by an effort we may catch 
something from that “house of God,” yet through the burden, so to speak, of our infirmity, we sink back to 
our usual level, and relapse to our ordinary state. And just as there we found cause for rejoicing, so here 
there will not be wanting an occasion for sorrow. For that hart that made “tears” its “bread day and 
night,” borne along by “longing to the water-brooks” (that is, to the spiritual delights of God), “pouring 
forth his soul above himself,” that he may attain to what is “above” his own soul, walking towards “the 
place of the wonderful tabernacle, even unto the house of God,” and led on by the sweetness of that 
inward spiritual sound to feel contempt for all outward things, and be borne on to things spiritual, is but a 
mortal man still; is still groaning here, still bearing about the frailty of flesh, still in peril in the midst of 
the “offences” of this world. He therefore glances back to himself, as if he were coming from that world; 
and says to himself, now placed in the midst of these sorrows, comparing these with the things, to see 
which he had entered in there, and after seeing which he had come forth from thence; 


“Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why dost thou disquiet me?” (ver. 5). Lo, we have just now been 
gladdened by certain inward delights: with the mind’s eye we have been able to behold, though but with a 
momentary glance, something not susceptible of change: why dost thou still “disquiet me, why art thou” 
still “cast down”? For thou dost not doubt of thy God. For now thou art not without somewhat to say to 
thyself, in answer to those who say, “Where is thy God?” I have now had the perception of something that 
is unchangeable; why dost thou disquiet me still? 


“Hope in God.” Just as if his soul was silently replying to him, “Why do I disquiet thee, but because I am 
not yet there, where that delight is, to which I was, as it were, rapt for a moment? Am I already drinking’ 
from this fountain’ with nothing to fear?” .. . Still “Hope in God,” is his answer to the soul that disquiets 
him, and would fain account for her disquiet from the evils with which this world abounds. In the mean 
while dwell in hope: for “hope that is seen is not hope; but if we hope for that we see not, then do we with 
patience wait for it.” 


10. “Hope in God.” Why “hope”? “For I will confess unto Him.” What wilt thou “confess”? “My God is the 
saving health of my countenance.” My “health” (my salvation) cannot be from myself; this it is that I will 
say, that I will “confess.” It is my God that is “the saving health of my countenance.” For to account for his 
fears, in the midst of those things, which he now knows, having come after a sort to the “understanding” 
of them, he has been looking behind him again in anxiety, lest the enemy be stealing upon him: he cannot 
yet say, “I am made whole every whit.” For having but “the first-fruits of the Spirit, we groan within 
ourselves; waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of the body.” When that “health” (that 
salvation) is perfected in us, then shall we be living in the house of God for ever, and praising for ever Him 
to whom it was said, “Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house, they will be praising Thee world without 
end.” This is not so yet, because the salvation which is promised, is not as yet in being; but it is “in hope” 
that I confess unto God, and say, “My God is the saving health of my countenance.” For it is “in hope” that 
“we are saved; but hope that is seen, is not hope.” .. . 


11. “My soul is disquieted on account of myself” (ver. 6). Is it disquieted on account of God? It is on my 
own account it is disquieted. By the Unchangeable it was revived; it is by the changeable it is disquieted. I 
know that the righteousness of God remaineth; whether my own will remain stedfast, I know not. For I am 
alarmed by the Apostle’s saying, “Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” Therefore 
since “there is no soundness in me for myself,” there is no hope either for me of myself. “My soul is 
disquieted on account of myself.” .. .”Therefore I remember Thee, O Lord, from the land of Jordan, and 
from the little hill of Hermon.” From whence did I remember thee? From the “little hill,” and from the 
“land of Jordan.” Perhaps from Baptism, where the remission of sins is given. For no one runs to the 
remission of sins, except he who is dissatisfied with himself; no one runs to the remission of sins, but he 
who confesses himself a sinner; no one confesses himself a sinner, except by humbling himself before God. 
Therefore it is from “the land of Jordan I have remembered thee, and from the hill;” observe, not “of the 
great hill,” that thou mayest make of the “little hill” a great one: for “whoso exalteth himself shall be 


abased, and whoso humbleth himself shall be exalted.” If you would also ask the meanings of the names, 
Jordan means “their descent.” Descend then, that thou mayest be “lifted up:” be not lifted up, lest thou be 
cast down. “And the little hill of Hermon.” Hermon means “anathematizing.” Anathematize thyself, by 
being displeased with thyself; for if thou art pleased with thyself, God will be displeased with thee. 
Because then God gives us all good things, because He Himself is good, not because we are worthy of it; 
because He is merciful, not because we have in anything deserved it; it is from “the land of Jordan, and 
from Hermon,” that I remember thee. And because he so remembers with humility, he shall earn his 
exaltation to fruition, for he is not “exalted” in himself, who “glories in the Lord.” 


12. “Deep calleth unto deep with the voice of thy water-spouts” (ver. 7). I may perhaps finish the Psalm, 
aided as I am by your attention, whose fervour I perceive. As for your fatigue in hearing, I am not greatly 
solicitous, since you see me also, who speak, toiling in the heat of these exertions. Assuredly it is from 
your seeing me labouring, that you labour with me: for I am labouring not for myself, but for you. “Deep 
calleth unto deep with the voice of thy water-spouts.” It was God whom he addressed, who “remembered 
him from the land of Jordan and Hermon.” It was in wonder and admiration he spake this: “Abyss calleth 
unto abyss with the voice of Thy water-spouts.” What abyss is this that calls, and to what other abyss? 
Justly, because the “understanding” spoken of is an “abyss.” For an “abyss” is a depth that cannot be 
reached or comprehended; and it is principally applied to a great body of water. For there is a “depth,” a 
“profound,” the bottom of which cannot be reached by sounding. Furthermore, it is said in a certain 
passage, “Thy judgments are a mighty abyss,” Scripture meaning to suggest that the judgments of God 
are incomprehensible. What then is the “abyss” that calls, and to what other “abyss” does it call? If by 
“abyss” we understand a great depth, is not man’s heart, do you not suppose, “an abyss”? For what is 
there more profound than that “abyss”? Men may speak, may be seen by the operations of their members, 
may be heard speaking in conversation: but whose thought is penetrated, whose heart seen into? What he 
is inwardly engaged on, what he is inwardly capable of, what he is inwardly doing or what purposing, 
what he is inwardly wishing to happen, or not to happen, who shall comprehend? I think an “abyss” may 
not unreasonably be understood of man, of whom it is said elsewhere, “Man shall come to a deep heart, 
and God shall be exalted.” If man then is an “abyss,” in what way doth “abyss” call on “abyss”? Does man 
“call on” man as God is called upon? No, but “calls on” is equivalent to “calls to him.” For it was said of a 
certain person, he calls on death; that is, lives in such a way as to be inviting death; for there is no man at 
all who puts up a prayer, and calls expressly on death: but men by evil-living invite death. “Deep calls on 
deep,” then, is, “man calls to man.” Thus is it wisdom is learnt, and thus faith, when “man calls to man.” 
The holy preachers of God’s word call on the “deep:” are they not themselves “a deep” also? ... 


13. “Deep calleth to deep with the voice of Thy water-spouts.” I, who tremble all over, when my soul was 
disquieted on account of myself, feared greatly on account of Thy “judgments.” .. . Are those judgments 
slight ones? They are great ones, severe, hard to bear; but would they were all. “Deep calls to deep with 
the voice of Thy water-spouts,” in that Thou threatenest, Thou sayest, that there is another condemnation 
in store even after those sufferings. “Deep calls on deep with the voice of Thy water-spouts.” “Whither 
then shall I go from Thy presence? And whither shall I flee from Thy Spirit?” seeing that deep calls to 
deep, and after those sufferings severer ones are to be dreaded. 


14. “All Thy overhangings and Thy waves are come upon me.” The “waves” in what I already feel, the 
“overhangings” in that Thou denouncest. All my sufferings are Thy waves; all Thy denouncements of 
judgments are Thy “overhangings.” In the “waves” that deep “calleth;” in the “overhangings” is the other 
“deep” which it “calls to.” In this that I suffer are all Thy waves; in the severer punishment that Thou 
threatenest, all Thy “overhangings” are come unto me. For He who threatens does not let His judgments 
fall upon us, but keeps them suspended over us. But inasmuch as Thou sittest at liberty, I have thus 
spoken unto my soul. “Hope in God: for I will confess unto Him. My God is the saving health of my 
countenance.” The more numerous my sufferings, the sweeter will be Thy mercy. 


15. Therefore follows: “The Lord will commend His loving-kindness in the day-time; and in the night-time 
will He declare it” (ver. 8). In tribulation no man has leisure to hear: attend, when it is well with you; hear, 
when it is well with you; learn, when you are in tranquillity, the discipline of wisdom, and store up the 
word of God as you do food. For in tribulation every one must be profited by what he heard in the time of 
security. For in prosperity God “commends to thee His mercy,” in case thou serve Him faithfully, for He 
frees thee from tribulation; but it is “in the night” only that He “declares” His mercy to thee, which He 
“commended” to thee by day. When tribulation shall actually come, He will not leave thee destitute of His 
help; He will show thee that which He commended to thee in the daytime is true. For it is written in a 
certain passage, “The mercy of the Lord is seasonable in the time of affliction, as clouds of rain in the time 
of drought.” “The Lord hath commended His loving-kindness in the day-time, and in the night will He 
declare it.” He does not show that He is thine Helper, unless tribulation come, from whence thou must be 
rescued by Him who promised it to thee “in the day-time.” Therefore we are warned to be like “the ant.” 
For just as worldly prosperity is signified by “the day,” adversity by the night, so again in another way 
worldly prosperity is expressed by “the summer,” adversity by the winter. And what is it that the ant does? 
She lays up in summer what will be useful to her in winter. Whilst therefore it is summer, whilst it is well 
with you, whilst you are in tranquillity, hear the word of the Lord. For how can it be that in the midst of 
these tempests of the world, you should pass through the whole of that sea, without suffering? How could 
it happen? To what mortal’s lot has it fallen? If even it has been the lot of any, that very calm is more to be 


dreaded. “The Lord hath commended His loving-kindness in the day-time, and in the night-time will He 
declare it.” ...”There is with me prayer unto the God of my life.” This I make my business here; I who am 
the “hart thirsting and longing for the water-brooks,” calling to mind the sweetness of that strain, by 
which I was led on through the tabernacle even to the house of God; whilst this “corruptible body presseth 
down the soul,” there is yet with me “prayer unto the God of my life.” For in order to making supplication 
unto God, I have not to buy aught from places beyond the sea; or in order that He may hear me, have I to 
sail to bring from a distance frankincense and perfumes, or have I to bring “calf or ram from the flock.” 
There is “with me prayer to the God of my life.” I have within a victim to sacrifice; I have within an 
incense to place on the altar; I have within a sacrifice wherewith to propitiate my God. “The sacrifice of 
God is a troubled spirit.” What sacrifice of a “troubled spirit” I have within, hear. 


16. “I will say unto God, Thou art my lifter up. Why hast Thou forgotten me?” (ver. 9). For I am suffering 
here, even as if Thou hadst forgotten me. But Thou art trying me, and I know that Thou dost but put off, 
not take utterly from me, what Thou hast promised me. But yet, “Why hast Thou forgotten me?” So cried 
our Head also, as if speaking in our name. “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” I will say unto 
God, “Thou art my lifter up; why hast Thou forgotten me?” 


17. “Why hast Thou rejected me?” “Rejected” me, that is to say, from that height of the apprehension of 
the unchangeable Truth. “Why hast Thou rejected me?” Why, when already longing for those things, have 
I been cast down to these, by the weight and burden of my iniquity? This same voice in another passage 
said, “I said in my trance” (i.e., in my rapture, when he had seen some great thing or other), “I said in my 
trance, I am cast out of the sight of Thine eyes.” For he compared these things in which he found himself, 
to those toward which he had been raised; and saw himself cast out far “from the sight of God’s eyes,” as 
he speaks even here, “Why hast Thou rejected me? Why go I mourning, while mine enemy troubleth me, 
while he breaketh my bones?” Even he, my tempter, the devil; while offences are everywhere on the 
increase, because of the abundance of which “the love of many is waxing cold.” When we see the strong 
members of the Church generally giving way to the causes of offence, does not Christ’s body say, “The 
enemy breaketh my bones”? For it is the strong members that are “the bones;” and sometimes even those 
that are strong sink under their temptations. For whosoever of the body of Christ considers this, does he 
not exclaim, with the voice of Christ’s Body, “Why hast Thou rejected me? Why go I mourning, while mine 
enemy troubleth me, while he breaketh my bones?” 


You may see not my flesh merely, but even my “bones.” To see those who were thought to have some 
stability, giving way under temptations, so that the rest of the weak brethren despair when they see those 
who are strong succumbing; how great, my brethren, are the dangers! 


18. “They who trouble me cast me in the teeth.” Again that voice! “While they say daily unto me, Where is 
thy God?” (ver. 10). And it is principally in the temptations of the Church they say this, “Where is thy 
God?” How much was this cast in the teeth of the Martyrs! Those men so patient and courageous for the 
name of Christ, how often was it said to them, “Where is your God?” “Let Him deliver you, if He can.” For 
men saw their torments outwardly; they did not inwardly behold their crowns! “They who trouble me cast 
me in the teeth, while they say daily unto me, Where is thy God?” And on this account, seeing “my soul is 
disquieted on account of myself,” what else should I say unto it than those words: 


“Why art thou cast down, O my soul; and why dost thou disquiet me?” (ver. 11). And, as it seems to 
answer, “Wouldest thou not have me disquiet thee, placed as I am here in so great evils? Wouldest thou 
have me not disquiet thee, panting as I am after what is good, thirsting and labouring as I am for it?” 
What should I say, but, 


“Hope thou in God; for I will yet confess unto Him” (ver. 11). He states the very words of that confession; 
he repeats the grounds on which he fortifies his hope. “He is the health of my countenance, and my God.” 


PSALM XLIII 


1. This Psalm is a short one; it satisfies the mental cravings of the hearers, without imposing too severe a 
trial on the hunger of those fasting. Let our soul feed upon it; our soul, which he who sings in this Psalm, 
speaks of as “cast down;” cast down, I suppose, either in consequence of some fist, or rather in 
consequence of some hunger he was in. For fasting is a voluntary act; being an-hungered is an involuntary 
thing. That which is an-hungered, is the Church, is the Body of Christ: and that “Man” who is extended 
throughout the whole world, of which the Head is above, the limbs below: it is His voice which ought by 
this time to be perfectly known, and perfectly familiar, to us, in all the Psalms; now chanting joyously, now 
sorrowing; now rejoicing in hope, now sighing at its actual state, even as if it were our own. We need not 
then dwell long on pointing out to you, who is the speaker here: let each one of us be a member of Christ’s 
Body; and he will be speaker here... . 


2. “Judge me, O Lord, and separate my cause from the ungodly nation” (ver. 1). I do not dread Thy 
judgment, because I know Thy mercy. “Judge me, O God,” he cries. Now, meanwhile, in this state of 
pilgrimage, Thou dost not yet separate my place, because I am to live together with the “tares” even to 
the time of the “harvest:” Thou dost not as yet separate my rain from theirs; my light from theirs: 


“separate my cause.” Let a difference be made between him who believes in Thee, and him who believes 
not in Thee. Our infirmity is the same; but our consciences not the same: our sufferings the same; but our 
longings not the same. “The desire of the ungodly shall perish,” but as to the desire of the righteous, we 
might well doubt, if He were not “sure” who promised. The object of our desires is He Himself, who 
promiseth: He will give us Himself, because He has already given Himself to us; He will give Himself in 
His immortality to us then immortal, even because He gave Himself in His mortality to us when mortal. . . 


3. And since patience is needful in order to endure, until the harvest, a certain distinction without 
separation, if we may so speak (for they are together with us, and therefore not yet separated; the tares 
however being still tares, and the corn still corn, and therefore they are already distinct); since then a 
kind of strength is needful, which must be implored of Him who bids us to be strong, and without whose 
making us strong, we should not be what He bids us to be; of Him who said, “He that endures unto the 
end shall be saved,” lest the soul’s powers should be impaired in consequence of her ascribing any 
strength to herself, he subjoins immediately, 


“For Thou, O God, art my strength: why hast Thou cast me off, and why go I mourning, while the enemy 
harasseth me?” (ver. 2). I go mourning: the enemy is harassing me with daily temptations: inspiring either 
some unlawful love, or some ungrounded cause of fear; and the soul that fights against both of them, 
though not taken prisoner by them, yet being in danger from them, is contracted with sorrow, and says 
unto God, “Why?” 


Let her then ask of Him, and hear “Why?” For she is in the Psalm enquiring the cause of her dejection; 
saying, “Why hast Thou cast me off? and why go I mourning?” Let her hear from Isaiah; let the lesson 
which has just been read, suggest itself to her. “The spirit shall go forth from me, and every breath have I 
made. For iniquity have I a little afflicted him; I hid my face from him, and he departed from me sorrowful 
in the ways of his heart.” Why then didst thou ask, “Why hast Thou cast me off, and why go I mourning?” 
Thou hast heard, it was “for iniquity.” “Iniquity” is the cause of thy mourning; let “Righteousness” be the 
cause of thy rejoicing! Thou wouldest sin; and yet thou wouldest fain not suffer; so that it was too little for 
thee to be thyself unrighteous, without also wishing Him to be unrighteous, in that thou wouldest fain not 
be punished by Him. Consider a speech of a better kind in another Psalm. “It is good for me that Thou 
hast humbled me, that I might learn Thy righteousnesses.” By being lifted up, I had learned my own 
iniquities; let me by being “humbled,” learn “Thy righteousnesses.” “Why go I mourning, while the enemy 
harasses me?” Thou complainest of the enemy. It is true he does harass thee; but it was thou didst “give 
place” to him. And even now there is a course open to thee; choose the course of prudence; admit thy 
King, shut the tyrant out. 


4. But in order that she may do this, hear what she says, what she supplicates, what she prays for. Pray 
thou for what thou hearest; pray for it when thou hearest it; let these words be the voice of us all: “O send 
out Thy Light and Thy Truth. They have led me, and brought me on unto Thy holy hill, and into Thy 
Tabernacles” (ver. 3). For that very “Light” and “Truth” are indeed two in name; the reality expressed is 
but One. For what else is the “Light” of God, except the “Truth” of God? Or what else is the “Truth” of 
God, except the “Light” of God? And the one Person of Christ is both of these. “I am the Light of the 
world: he that believeth on Me, shall not walk in darkness.” “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” He is 
Himself “the Light:” He is Himself “the Truth.” Let Him come then and rescue us, and “separate at once 
our cause from the ungodly nation; let Him deliver us from the deceitful and unjust man,” let him separate 
the wheat from the tares, for at the time of harvest He will Himself send His Angels, that they may 
“gather out of His kingdom all things that offend,” and cast them into flaming fire, while they gather 
together the corn into the garner. He will send out His “Light,” and His “Truth;” for that they have already 
“brought us and led us to His holy hill, and into His Tabernacles.” We possess the “earnest;” we hope for 
the prize. “His holy Hill” is His holy Church. It is that mountain which, according to Daniel’s vision, grew 
from a very small “stone,” till it crushed the kingdoms of the earth; and grew to such a size, that it “filled 
the face of the earth.” This is the “hill,” from which he tells us that his prayer was heard, who says, “I 
cried unto the Lord with my voice, and He heard me out of His holy hill.” Let no one of those that are 
without that mountain, hope to be heard unto eternal life. For many are heard in their prayers for many 
things. Let them not congratulate themselves on being heard; the devils were heard in their prayer, that 
they might be sent into the swine. Let us desire to be heard unto eternal life, by reason of our longing, 
through which we say, “Send out Thy Light and Thy Truth.” That is a “Light” which requires the eye of the 
heart. For “Blessed” (He saith) “are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” We are now on His Hill, that 
is, in His Church, and in His Tabernacle. The “tabernacle” is for persons sojourning; the house, for those 
dwelling in one community. The tabernacle is also for those who are both from home, and also in a state of 
warfare. When thou hearest of a tabernacle, form a notion of a war; guard against an enemy. But what 
shall the house be? “Blessed are they that dwell in Thine house: they will be alway praising Thee.” 


5. Now then that we have been led on even to “the Tabernacle,” and are placed on “His holy Hill,” what 
hope do we carry with us? 


“Then will I go in unto the Altar of God” (ver. 4). For there is a certain invisible Altar on high, which the 
unrighteous man approaches not. To that Altar he alone draws nigh, who draws nigh to this one without 


cause to fear. There he shall find his Life, who in this one “separates his cause.” “And I will go in unto the 
Altar of God.” From His holy Hill, and from His Tabernacle, from His Holy Church, I will go in unto the 
Altar of God on High. What manner of Sacrifice is there? He himself who goeth in is taken for a burnt- 
offering. “I will go in unto the Altar of God.” What is the meaning of what he says, “The Altar of my God”? 


“Unto God, who makes glad my youth.” Youth signifies newness: just as if he said, “Unto God, who makes 
glad my newness.” It is He who makes glad my newness, who hath filled my old estate with mourning. For 
now “I go mourning” in oldness, then shall “I stand,” exulting in newness! 


“Yea, upon the harp will I praise Thee, O God my God.” What is the meaning of “praising on the harp,” 
and praising on the psaltery? For he does not always do so with the harp, nor always with the psaltery. 
These two instruments of the musicians have each a distinct meaning of their own, worthy of our 
consideration and notice. They are both borne in the hands, and played by the touch; and they stand for 
certain bodily works of ours. Both are good, if one knows how to play the psaltery, or to play the harp. But 
since the psaltery is that instrument which has the shell (i.e. that drum, that hollow piece of wood, by 
straining on which the chords resound) on the upper part of it, whereas the harp has that same concave 
sounding-board on the lower part, there is to be a distinction made between our works, when they are 
“upon the harp,” when “on the psaltery:” both however are acceptable to God, and grateful to His ear. 
When we do anything according to God’s Commandments, obeying His commands and hearkening to Him, 
that we may fulfil His injunctions, when we are active and not passive, it is the psaltery that is playing. For 
so also do the Angels: for they have nothing to suffer. But when we suffer anything of tribulation, of trials, 
of offences on this earth (as we suffer only from the inferior part of ourselves; i.e. from the fact that we 
are mortal, that we owe somewhat of tribulation to our original cause, and also from the fact of our 
suffering much from those who are not “above”); this is “the harp.” For there rises a sweet strain from 
that part of us which is “below:” we “suffer,” and we strike the psaltery, or shall I rather say we sing and 
we Strike the harp... . 


6. And again, in order that he may draw the sound from that sounding-board below, he addresses his soul: 
he says, “Why art thou sorrowful, O my soul, and why dost thou disquiet me?” (ver. 5). I am in tribulations, 
in weariness, in mourning, “Why dost thou disquiet me, O my soul?” Who is the speaker, to whom is he 
speaking? That it is the soul to which he is speaking, everybody knows: for it is obvious: the appeal is 
addressed to it directly: “Why art thou sorrowful, O my soul, and why dost thou disquiet me?” The 
question is as to the speaker. It is not the flesh addressing the soul, surely, since the flesh cannot speak 
without the soul. For it is more appropriate for the soul to address the flesh, than for the flesh to address 
the soul... . We perceive then that we have a certain part, in which is “the image of God;” viz. the mind 
and reason. It was that same mind that prayed for “God’s Light” and “God’s Truth.” It is the same mind by 
which we apprehend right and wrong: it is by the same that we discern truth from falsehood. It is this 
same that we call “understanding;” which “understanding,” indeed, is wanting to the brutes. And this 
“understanding” whoever neglects in himself, and holds it in less account than the other parts of his 
nature, and casts it off, just as if he had it not, is addressed in the Psalm, “Be ye not as the horse and the 
mule, which have no understanding.” It is our “understanding” then that is addressing our soul. The latter 
is withered away from tribulations, worn out in anguish, made “sorrowful” in temptations, fainting in toils. 
The mind, catching a glimpse of Truth above, would fain rouse her spirits, and she says, “Why art thou 
sorrowful, O my soul?” ... 


7. These expressions, brethren, are safe ones: but yet be watchful in good works. Touch “the psaltery,” by 
obeying the Commandments; touch the harp, by patiently enduring your sufferings. You have heard from 
Isaiah, “Break thy bread to the hungry;” think not that fasting by itself is sufficient. Fasting chasteneth 
thine own self: it does not refresh others. Thy distress will profit thee, if thou affordest comfort to others. 
See, thou hast denied thyself; to whom wilt thou give that of which thou hast deprived thyself? Where wilt 
thou bestow what thou hast denied thyself? How many poor may be filled by the breakfast we have this 
day given up? Fast in such a way that thou mayest rejoice, that thou hast breakfasted, while another has 
been eating; fast on account of thy prayers, that thou mayest be heard in them. For He says in that 
passage, “Whilst thou art yet speaking I will say, Here I am,” provided thou wilt with cheerful mind “break 
thy bread to the hungry.” For generally this is done by men reluctantly and with murmurs, to rid 
themselves of the wearisome importunity of the beggar, not to refresh the bowels of him that is needy. But 
it is “a cheerful giver” that “God loves.” If thou givest thy bread reluctantly, thou hast lost both the bread, 
and the merit of the action. Do it then from the heart: that He “who seeth in secret,” may say, “whilst thou 
art yet speaking, Here I am.” How speedily are the prayers of those received, who work righteousness! 
And this is man’s righteousness in this life, fasting, alms, and prayer. Wouldest thou have thy prayer fly 
upward to God? Make for it those two wings of alms and fasting. Such may God’s “Light” and God’s 
“Truth” find us, that He may find us without cause for fear, when He comes to free us from death, who has 
already come to undergo death for us. Amen. 


PSALM XLIV 


1. This Psalm is addressed “to the sons of Korah,” as its title shows. Now Korah is equivalent to the word 
baldness; and we find in the Gospel that our Lord Jesus Christ was crucified in “the place of a skull.” It is 
clear then that this Psalm is sung to the “sons of His Passion.’“ Now we have on this point a most certain 


and most evident testimony from the Apostle Paul; because that at the time when the Church was 
suffering under the persecutions of the Gentiles, he quoted from hence a verse, to insert by way of 
consolation, and encouragement to patience. For that which he inserted in his Epistle, is said here: “For 
Thy sake are we killed all the day long; we are counted as sheep for the slaughter.” Let us then hear in 
this Psalm the voice of the Martyrs; and see how good is the cause which the voice of the Martyrs pleads, 
saying, For Thy sake, etc.... 


2. The title then is not simply “To the sons of Korah,” but, “For understanding, to the sons of Korah.” This 
is the case also with that Psalm, the first verse of which the Lord Himself uttered on the Cross: “My God, 
My God, look upon Me; why hast Thou forsaken Me?” For “transferring us in a figure” to what He was 
saying, and to His own Body (for we are also “His Body,” and He is our “Head”), He uttered from the 
Cross not His own cry, but ours. For God never “forsook” Him: nor did He Himself ever depart from the 
Father; but it was in behalf of us that He spake this: “My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken Me?” For 
there follows, “Far from My health are the words of My offences:” and it shows in whose person He said 
this; for sin could not be found in Him.... 


3. “O God, we have heard with our ears; our fathers have told us the work that Thou didst in their days, 
and in the days of old” (ver. 1). Wondering wherefore, in these days, He has seemingly forsaken those 
whom it was His will to exercise in sufferings, they recall the past events which they have heard of from 
their fathers; as if they said, It is not of these things that we suffer, that our fathers told us! For in that 
other Psalm also, He said this, “Our fathers trusted in Thee; they trusted, and Thou didst deliver them. 
But Iam a worm and no man; a reproach of men, and the outcast of the people.” They trusted, and Thou 
didst deliver them; have I then hoped, and hast Thou forsaken me? And have I believed upon Thee in vain? 
And is it in vain that my name has been written in Thy Book, and Thy name has been inscribed on me? 
What our fathers told us was this: 


“Thy hand destroyed the nations; and Thou plantedst them: Thou didst weaken the peoples, and cast them 
out” (ver. 2). That is to say: “Thou didst drive out the peoples’ from their own land, that Thou mightest 
bring them’ in, and plant them; and mightest by Thy mercy stablish their kingdom.” These are the things 
that we heard from our fathers. But perhaps it was because they were brave, were men of battle, were 
invincible, were well-disciplined, and warlike, that they could do these things. Far from it. This is not what 
our fathers told us; this is not what is contained in Scripture. But what does it say, but what follows? 


“For they gat not the land in possession by their own sword, neither did their own arm save them; but Thy 
right hand, and Thine arm, and the light of Thy countenance” (ver. 3). Thy “right hand” is Thy Power: 
Thine “arm” is Thy Son Himself. And “the light of Thy countenance.” What means this, but that Thou wert 
present with them, in miracles of such a sort that Thy presence was perceived. For when God’s presence 
with us appears by any miracle, do we see His face with our own eyes? No. It is by the effect of the 
miracle He intimates to man His presence. In fact, what do all persons say, who express wonder at facts of 
this description? “I saw God present.” “But Thy right hand, and Thine arm, and the light of Thy 
countenance; because Thou pleasedst in them:” i.e. didst so deal with them, that Thou wert well-pleasing 
in them: that whoso considered how they were being dealt with, might say, that “God is with them of a 
truth;” and it is God that moves them. 


4. “What? Was He then other than now He is?” Away with the supposition. For what follows? 


“Thou art Thyself my King and my God.” (ver. 4). “Thou art Thyself;” for Thou art not changed. I see that 
the times are changed; but the Creator of times is unchanged. “Thou art Thyself my King and my God.” 
Thou art wont to guide me: to govern me, to save me. “Thou who commandest salvation unto Jacob.” What 
is, “Thou who commandest”? Even though in Thine own proper Substance and Nature, in which Thou art 
whatsoever Thou art, Thou wast hid from them; and though Thou didst not converse with the fathers in 
that which Thou art in Thyself, so that they could see Thee “face to face,” yet by any created being 
whatsoever “Thou commandest salvation unto Israel.” For that sight of Thee “face to face” is reserved for 
those set free in the Resurrection. And the very “fathers” of the New Testament too, although they saw 
Thy mysteries revealed, although they preached the secret things so revealed to them, nevertheless said 
that they themselves saw but “in a glass, darkly,” but that “seeing face to face” is reserved to a future 
time, when what the Apostle himself speaks of shall have come. “When Christ our life shall appear, then 
shall ye also appear with Him in glory.” It is against that time then that vision “face to face” is reserved 
for you, of which John also speaks: “Beloved, we are now the sons of God: and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be. We know that, when He shall appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.” 
Although then at that time our fathers saw Thee not as Thou art, “face to face,” although that vision is 
reserved against the resurrection, yet, even though they were Angels who presented themselves, it is 
Thou, “Who commandest salvation unto Jacob.” Thou art not only present by Thine own Self; but by 
whatsoever created being Thou didst appear, it is Thou that dost “command” by them, that which Thou 
doest by Thine own Self in order to the salvation of Thy servants: but that which they do whom Thou 
“commandest” it, is done to procure the salvation of Thy servants. Since then Thou art Thyself “my King 
and my God, and Thou commandest salvation unto Jacob,” wherefore are we suffering these things? 


5. But perhaps it is only what is past that has been described to us: but nothing of the kind is to be hoped 
for by us for the future. Nay indeed, it is still to be hoped for. “Through Thee will we winnow away our 


enemies” (ver. 5). Our fathers then have declared to us a work that Thou didst “in their days, and in the 
days of old,” that Thy hand destroyed the Gentiles: that Thou “didst cast out the peoples; and didst plant 
them.” Such was the past; but what is to be hereafter? “Through Thee we shall winnow away our 
enemies.” A time will come, when all the enemies of Christians will be winnowed away like chaff, be blown 
like dust, and be cast off from the earth. .. . Thus much of the future. “I will not trust in my bow,” even as 
our fathers did not in “their sword. Neither shall my sword help me” (ver. 6). 


6. “For Thou hast saved us from our enemies” (ver. 7). This too is spoken of the future under the figure of 
the past. But this is the reason that it is spoken of as if it were past, that it is as certain as if it were past. 
Give heed, wherefore many things are expressed by the Prophets as if they were past; whereas it is things 
future, not past facts that are the subject of prophecy. For the future Passion of our Lord Himself was 
foretold: and yet it says, “They pierced My hands and My feet. They told all My bones;” not, “They shall 
pierce,” and “shall tell.” “They looked and stared upon Me;” not “They shall look and stare upon Me.” 
“They parted My garments among them.” It does not say, “They shall part” them. All these things are 
expressed as if they were past, although they were yet to come: because to God things to come also are as 
certain as if they were past... . It is for this reason, in consequence of their certainty, that those things 
which are yet future, are spoken of as if past. This it is then that we hope. For it is, “Thou hast saved us 
from our enemies, and hast put them to shame that hated us.” 


7. “In God will we boast all the day long” (ver. 8). Observe how he intermingles words expressive of a 
future time, that you may perceive that what was spoken of before as in past time was foretold of future 
times. “In God will we boast all day long; and in Thy name will we confess for ever.” What is, “We shall 
boast”? What, “We shall confess”? That Thou hast “saved us from our enemies;” that Thou art to give us 
an everlasting kingdom: that in us are to be fulfilled the words, “Blessed are they that dwell in Thine 
house: they will be always praising Thee.” 


8. Since then we have the certainty that these things are to be hereafter, and since we have heard from 
our fathers that those we spoke of were in time past, what is our state at present? “But now Thou hast 
cast us off, and put us to shame” (ver. 9). Thou hast “put us to shame” not before our own consciences, 
but in the sight of men. For there was a time when Christians were persecuted; when in every place they 
were outcasts, when in every place it used to be said, “He is a Christian!” as if it conveyed an insult and 
reproach. Where then is He, “our God, our King,” who “commands salvation unto Jacob”? Where is He 
who did all those works, which “our fathers have told us”? Where is He who is hereafter to do all those 
things which He revealed unto us by His Spirit? Is He changed? No. These things are done in order to 
“understanding, for the sons of Korah.” For we ought to “understand” something of the reason, why He 
has willed we should suffer all these things in the mean time. What “all things”? “But now Thou hast cast 
us off and put us to shame: and goest not forth, O God, in our powers.” We go forth to meet our enemies, 
and Thou goest not forth with us. We see them: they are very strong, and we are without strength. Where 
is that might of Thine? Where Thy “right hand,” and Thy power? Where the sea dried up, and the Egyptian 
pursuers overwhelmed with the waves? Where Amalek’s resistance subdued by the sign of the Cross? 
“And Thou, O God, goest not forth in our powers.” 


9. “Thou hast turned us away backward in presence of our enemies” (ver. 10), so that they are, as it were, 
before; we, behind; they are counted as conquerors, we as conquered. “And they which hate us spoiled for 
themselves.” What did they “spoil” but ourselves? 


10. “Thou has given us like sheep appointed for meat, and hast scattered us among the nations” (ver. 11). 
We have been “devoured” by “the nations.” Those persons are meant, who, through their sufferings, have 
by process of assimilation, becomes part of the “body” of the Gentile world. For the Church mourns over 
them, as over members of her body, that have been devoured. 


11. “Thou hast sold Thy people for no price” (ver. 12). For we see whom Thou hast made over; what Thou 
hast received, we have not seen. “And there was no multitude in their jubilees.” For when the Christians 
were flying before the pursuit of enemies, who were idolaters, were there then held any congregations 
and “jubilees” to the honour of God? Were those Hymns chanted in concert from the Churches of God, 
that are wont to be sung in concert in time of peace, and to be sounded in a sweet accord of the 
brotherhood in the ears of God? 


12. “Thou madest us a reproach to our neighbours; a scorn and a derision to them that are round about 
us” (ver. 13). “Thou madest us a similitude among the heathen” (ver. 14). What is meant by a “similitude”? 
It is when men in imprecating a curse make a “similitude” of his name whom they detest. “So mayest thou 
die;” “So mayest thou be punished!” What a number of such reproaches were then uttered! “So mayest 
thou be crucified!” Even in the present day there are not wanting enemies of Christ (those very Jews 
themselves), against whom whensoever we defend Christ, they say unto us, “So mayest thou die as He 
did.” For they would not have inflicted that kind of death had they not an intense horror of dying by such a 
death: or had they been able to comprehend what mystery was contained in it. When the ointment is 
applied to the eyes of the blind man, he does not see the eye-salve in the physician’s hand. For the very 
Cross was made for the benefit even of the persecutors themselves. Hereby they were healed afterwards; 
and they believed in Him whom they themselves had slain. “Thou madest us a similitude among the 
heathen; a shaking of the head among the peoples,” a “shaking of the head” by way of insult. “They spake 


with their lips, they shook the head.” This they did to the Lord: this to all His Saints also, whom they were 
able to pursue, to lay hold of, to mock, to betray, to afflict, and to slay. 


13. “My shame is continually before me; and the confusion of my face has covered me” (ver. 15). “For the 
voice of him that reproacheth and blasphemeth” (ver. 16): that is to say, from the voice of them that insult 
over me, and who make it a charge against me that I worship Thee, that I confess Thee! and who make it 
a charge against me that I bear that name by which all charges against me shall be blotted out. “For the 
voice of him that reproacheth and blasphemeth,” that is, of him that speaketh against me. “By reason of 
the enemy and the persecutor.” And what is the “understanding” conveyed here? Those things which are 
told us of the time past, will not be done in our case: those which are hoped for, as to be hereafter, are not 
as yet manifest. Those which are past, as the leading out of Thy people with great glory from Egypt; its 
deliverance from its persecutors; the guiding of it through the nations, the placing of it in the kingdom, 
whence the nations had been expelled. What are those to be hereafter? The leading of the people out of 
this Egypt of the world, when Christ, our “leader” shall appear in His glory: the placing of the Saints at 
His right hand; of the wicked at His left; the condemnation of the wicked with the devil to eternal 
punishment; the receiving of a kingdom from Christ with the Saints to last for ever. These are the things 
that are yet to be: the former are what are past. In the interval, what is to be our lot? Tribulations! “Why 
so?” That it may be seen with respect to the soul that worships God, to what extent it worships God; that 
it may be seen whether it worships Him “freely” from whom it received salvation “freely.” ... What hast 
thou given unto God? Thou wert wicked, and thou wert redeemed! What hast thou given unto God? What 
is there that thou hast not “received” from Him “freely”? With reason is it named “grace,” because it is 
bestowed (gratis, i.e.) freely. What is required of thee then is this, “that thou too shouldest worship “Him 
freely;” not because He gives thee things temporal, but because He holds out to thee things eternal... . 


14. “All this is come upon us; yet have we not forgotten Thee” (ver. 17). What is meant by, “have not 
forgotten Thee”? “Neither have we behaved ourselves frowardly in Thy covenant.” 


“Our heart has not turned back; and Thou hast turned aside our goings out of Thy way” (ver. 18). See here 
is “understanding,” in that “our heart has not gone back;” that we have not “forgotten Thee, have not 
behaved frowardly in Thy covenant;” placed as we are in great tribulations, and persecutions of the 
Gentiles. “Thou hast turned aside our goings out of Thy way.” Our “goings” were in the pleasures of the 
world; our “goings” were in the midst of temporal prosperities. Thou hast taken “our goings out of Thy 
way;” and hast shown us how “strait and narrow is the way that leadeth unto life.” What is meant by, “hast 
turned aside our goings out of Thy way”? It is as if He said, “Ye are placed in the midst of tribulation; ye 
are suffering many things; ye have already lost many things that ye loved in this life: but I have not 
abandoned you on the way, the narrow way that I am teaching you. Ye were seeking “broad ways.” What 
do I tell you? This is the way we go to everlasting life; by the way ye wish to walk, ye are going to death. 
How “broad and wide is the road that leads to destruction: and” how “many there be that find it! How 
strait and narrow the way that leadeth unto life, and” how “few there be” that walk therein! Who are the 
few? They who patiently endure tribulations, patiently endure temptations; who in all these troubles do 
not “fall away:” who do not rejoice in the word “for a season” only; and in the time of tribulation fade 
away, as on the sun’s arising; but who have the “root” of “love,” according to what we have lately heard 
read in the Gospel.... 


15. “For Thou hast brought us low in the place of infirmity” (ver. 18): therefore Thou wilt exalt us in the 
place of strength. “And the shadow of death has covered us” (ver. 19). For this mortality of ours is but the 
“shadow” of death. The true death is condemnation with the devil. 


16. “If we have forgotten the Name of our God.” Here is the “understanding” of the “sons of Korah.” “And 
stretched out our hands to a strange God” (ver. 20). “Shall not God search this out? For He knoweth the 
secrets of the heart” (ver. 21). He “knows,” and yet He “searches them out”? If He knows the secrets of 
the heart, what do the words, “Shall not God search it out,” do there? He “knows” it in Himself; He 
“searches it out” for our sakes. For it is for this reason God sometimes “searches a thing out;” and speaks 
of that becoming known to Himself, which He is Himself making known to thee. He is speaking of His own 
work, not of His knowledge. We commonly say, “A gladsome day,” when it is fine. Yet is it the day itself 
that experiences delight? No: we speak of the day as gladsome, because it fills us with delight. And we 
speak of a “sullen sky.” Not that there is any such feeling in the clouds, but because men are affected with 
sullenness at the sight of such an appearance of the skies, it is called sullen for this reason, that it makes 
us sullen. So also God is said to “know” when He causes us to know. God says to Abraham, “Now I know 
that thou fearest God.” Did He then not know it before then? But Abraham did not know himself till then: 
for it was in that very trial he came to know himself. . . . And God is said to “know” that which He had 
caused him to know. Did Peter know himself, when he said to the Physician, “I will be with Thee even unto 
death?” The Physician had felt his pulse, and knew what was going on within His patient’s soul: the 
patient knew it not. The crisis of trial came; and the Physician approved the correctness of His opinion: 
the sick man gave up his presumption. Thus God at once “knows” it and “searches it out.” “He knows it 
already. Why does He search it out’?” For thy sake: that thou mayest come to know thine own self, and 
mayest return thanks to Him that made thee. “Shall not God search it out?” 


17. “For, for Thy sake we are killed all the day long: we are counted as sheep for the slaughter” (ver. 22). 


For you may see a man being put to death; you do not know why he is being put to death. God knoweth 
this. The thing in itself is hid. But some one will say to me, “See, he is detained in prison for the name of 
Christ, he is a confessor for the name of Christ.” Why do not heretics also confess the name of Christ, and 
yet they do not die for His sake? Nay more; let me say it, in the Catholic Church itself, do you think there 
either are, or have been wanting persons such as would suffer for the sake of glory among men? Were 
there no such persons, the Apostle would not say, “Though I give my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.” He knew therefore that there might be some persons, who did this not 
from “charity,” but out of vainglory. It is therefore hid from us; God alone sees this; we cannot see it. He 
alone can judge of this, who “knoweth the secrets of the heart.” “For,” for Thy sake “are we killed all the 
day long; we are counted as sheep for the slaughter.” I have already mentioned that from hence the 
Apostle Paul had borrowed a text for the encouragement of the Martyrs: that they might not “faint in the 
tribulations” undergone by them for the name of Christ. 


18. “Awake; why sleepest Thou, O Lord?” (ver. 23). Who is addressed, and who is the speaker? Would not 
he be more correctly said to sleep and slumber, who speaks such words as these? He replies to you, I 
know what I am saying: I know that “He that keepeth Israel doth not sleep:” but yet the Martyrs cry, 
“Awake; why sleepest Thou, O Lord?” O Lord Jesus, Thou wast slain; Thou didst “sleep” in Thy Passion; to 
us Thou hast now “awaked” from sleep. For “we” know that Thou hast now “awaked” again. To what 
purpose hast Thou awaked and risen again? The Gentiles that persecute us, think Thee to be dead; do not 
believe Thee to have risen again. “Arise Thou” then to them also! “Why sleepest Thou,” though not to us, 
yet to them? For if they already believed Thee to have risen again, could they persecute us who believe in 
Thee? But why do they persecute? “Destroy, slay so and so, whoever have believed in Thee, such an one, 
who died an ill death!” As yet to them “Thou sleepest;” arise to them, that they may perceive that Thou 
hast “awaked” again; and may be at rest. Lastly, it has come to pass, while the Martyrs die, and say these 
things; while they sleep, and “awaken” Christ, truly dead in their sleepings, Christ has, in a certain sense, 
risen again in the Gentiles; i.e. it becomes believed, that He has risen again; so by degrees they 
themselves, becoming converted to Christ by believing, collected a numerous body: such as the 
persecutors dreaded; and the persecutions have come to an end. Why? Because Christ, who before was 
asleep to them, as not believing, hath risen in the Gentiles. “Arise, and cast us not off for ever!” 


19. “Wherefore hidest Thou Thy face:” as if Thou wert not present; as if thou hadst forgotten us? “And 
forgettest our misery and trouble?” (ver. 24). 


20. “For our soul is bowed down to the dust” (ver. 25). Where is it bowed down? “To the dust:” i.e. dust 
persecutes us. They persecute us, of whom Thou hast said, “The ungodly are not so; but are like the dust, 
which the wind driveth away from the face of the earth.” “Our belly hath cleaved to the earth.” He seems 
to me to have expressed the punishment of the extreme of humiliation, in which, when any one prostrates 
himself, “his belly cleaveth to the earth.” For whosoever is humbled so as to be on his knees, has yet a 
lower degree of humiliation to which he can come: but he who is so humbled, that his “belly cleaveth to 
the ground,” there is no farther humiliation for him. Should one wish to do still farther, it will, after that 
point, be not bowing him down, but crushing him. Perhaps then he may have meant this: We are “bowed 
down very low” in this dust; there is no farther point to which humiliation can go. Humiliation has now 
reached its highest point: let mercy then come also. ... 


21. “Arise, O Lord, help us” (ver. 26). And indeed, dearly beloved, He has arisen and helped us. For when 
he awaked (i.e. when He arose again, and became known to the Gentiles) on the cessation of 
persecutions, even those who had cleaved to the earth were raised up from the earth, and on performing 
penance, have been restored to Christ’s body, feeble and imperfect though they were: so that in them was 
fulfilled the text, “Thine eyes did see my substance yet being imperfect; and in Thy book shall they all be 
written.” 


“Arise, O Lord, help us, and redeem us for Thy Name’s sake;” that is to say, freely; for Thy Name’s sake, 
not for the sake of my merits: because Thou hast vouchsafed to do it, not because I am worthy that Thou 
shouldest do it unto me. For this very thing, that “we have not forgotten Thee;” that “our heart hath not 
gone back;” that we “have not stretched out our hands to any strange god;” how should we have been 
able to achieve, except with Thy help? How should we have strength for it, except through Thy appealing 
to us within, exhorting us, and not forsaking us? Whether then we suffer in tribulations, or rejoice in 
prosperities, redeem Thou us, not for our merits, but for Thy Name’s sake. 


PSALM XLV 


1. This Psalm, even as we ourselves have been singing with gladness together with you, we would beg you 
in like manner to consider with attention together with us. For it is sung of the sacred Marriage-feast; of 
the Bridegroom and the Bride; of the King and His people; of the Saviour and those who are to be saved. . 
. . His sons are we, in that we are the “children of the Bridegroom;” and it is to us that this Psalm is 
addressed, whose title has the words, “For the sons of Korah, for the things that shall be changed.” 


2. Why need I explain what is meant by, “for the things that shall be changed”? Every one who is himself 
“changed,” recognises the meaning of this. Let him who hears this, “for the things that shall be changed,” 


consider what was before, and what is now. And first let him see the world itself to be changed, lately 
worshipping idols, now worshipping God; lately serving things that they themselves made, now serving 
Him by whom they themselves were made. Observe at what time the words, “for the things that shall be 
changed,” were said. Already by this time the Pagans that are left are in dread of the “changed” state of 
things: and those who will not suffer themselves to be “changed” see the churches full; the temples 
deserted; see crowds here, and there solitude! They marvel at the things so changed; let them read that 
they were foretold; let them lend their ears to Him who promised it; let them believe Him who fulfils that 
promise. But each one of us, brethren, also undergoes a change from “the old” to “the new man:” from an 
infidel to a believer: from a thief to a giver of alms: from an adulterer to a man of chastity; from an 
evildoer to a doer of good. To us then be sung the words, “for the things that shall be changed;” and so let 
the description of Him by whom they were changed, begin. 


3. For it goes on, “For the things that shall be changed, to the sons of Korah for understanding; a song for 
the beloved.” For that “beloved” One was seen by His persecutors, but yet not for “understanding.” For 
“had they known Him, they would never have crucified the Lord of Glory.” In order to this 
“understanding,” other eyes were required by Him when He said, “He that seeth Me, seeth My Father 
also.” Let the Psalm then now sound of Him, let us rejoice in the marriage-feast, and we shall be with 
those of whom the marriage is made, who are invited to the marriage; and the very persons invited are 
the Bride herself. For the Church is “the Bride,” Christ the Bridegroom. There are commonly spoken by 
balladists certain verses to Bridegrooms and Brides, called Epithalamia. Whatever is sung there, is sung 
in honour of the Bride and Bridegroom. Is there then no Bridechamber in that marriage-feast to which we 
are invited? Whence then does another Psalm say, “He hath set up His tabernacle in the Sun; and He is 
even as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber.” The nuptial union is that of “the Word,” and the flesh. 
The Bridechamber of this union, the Virgin’s womb. For the flesh itself was united to the Word: whence 
also it is said, “Henceforth they are not twain, but one flesh.” The Church was assumed unto Him out of 
the human race: so that the Flesh itself, being united to the Word, might be the Head of the Church: and 
the rest who believe, members of that Head. ... 


4. “Mine heart hath uttered a good word” (ver. 1). Who is the speaker? The Father, or the Prophet? For 
some understand it to be the Person of the Father, which says, “Mine heart hath uttered a good word,” 
intimating to us a certain unspeakable generation. Lest you should haply think something to have been 
taken unto Him, out of which God should beget the Son (just as man takes something to himself out of 
which he begets children, that is to say, an union of marriage, without which man cannot beget offspring), 
lest then you should think that God stood in need of any nuptial union, to beget “the Son,” he says, “Mine 
heart hath uttered a good word.” This very day thine heart, O man, begets a counsel, and requires no 
wife: by the counsel, so born of thine heart, thou buildest something or other, and before that building 
subsists, the design subsists; and that which thou art about to produce, exists already in that by which 
thou art going to produce it; and thou praisest the fabric that as yet is not existing, not yet in the visible 
form of a building, but on the projecting of a design: nor does any one else praise thy design, unless either 
thou showest it to him, or he sees what thou hast done. If then by the Word “all things were made,” and 
the Word is of God, consider the fabric reared by the Word, and learn from that building to admire His 
counsels! What manner of Word is that by which heaven and earth were made; and all the splendour of 
the heavens; all the fertility of the earth; the expanse of the sea; the wide diffusion of air; the brightness 
of the constellations; the light of sun and moon? These are visible things: rise above these also; think of 
the Angels, “Principalities, Thrones, Dominions, and Powers.” All were made by Him. How then were 
these good things made? Because there was “uttered forth a good Word,’ by which they were to be made. 


5. It proceeds: “I speak of the things which I have made unto the King.” Is the Father still speaking? If the 
Father is still speaking, let us enquire how this also can be understood by us, consistently with the true 
Catholic Faith, “I speak of the things that I have made unto the King.” For if it is the Father speaking of 
His own works to His Son, our “King,” what works is the Father to speak of to the Son, seeing that all the 
Father’s works were made by the Son’s agency? Or, in the words, “I speak of My works unto the King,” 
does the word, “I speak,” itself signify the generation of the Son? I fear whether this can ever be made 
intelligible to those slow of comprehension: I will nevertheless say it. Let those who can follow me, do so: 
lest if it were left unsaid, even those who can follow should not be able. We have read where it is said in 
another Psalm, “God hath spoken once.” So often has He spoken by the Prophets, so often by the Apostles, 
and in these days by His Saints, and does He say, “God has spoken once”? How can He have spoken but 
“once,” except with reference to His “Word”? But as the “Mine heart hath uttered a good Word,” was 
understood by us in the other clause of the generation of the Son, it seems that a kind of repetition is 
made in the following sentence, so that the “Mine heart hath uttered a good Word,” which had been 
already said, is repeated in what He is now saying, “I speak.” For what does “I speak” mean? “I utter a 
Word.” And whence but from His heart, from His very inmost, does God utter the Word? You yourself do 
not speak anything but what you bring forth from your “heart,” this word of yours which sounds once and 
passes away, is brought forth from no other place: and do you wonder that God “speaks” in this manner? 
But God’s “speaking” is eternal. You are speaking something at the present moment, because you were 
silent before: or, look you, you have not yet brought forth your word; but when you have begun to bring it 
forth, you as it were “break silence;” and bring into being a word, that did not exist before. It was not so 
God begat the “Word.” God’s “speaking” is without beginning, and without end: and yet the “Word” He 


utters is but “One.” Let Him utter another, if what He has spoken shall have passed away. But since He by 
whom it is uttered abideth, and That which is uttered abideth; and is uttered but once, and has no end, 
that very “once” too is said without beginning, and there is no second speaking, because that which is 
said once, does not pass away. The words “Mine heart hath uttered a good Word,” then, are the same 
thing with, “I speak of the things which I have made unto the King.” Why then, “I speak of the things 
which I have made”? Because in the Word Itself are all the works of God. For whatever God designed to 
make in the creation already existed in “the Word;” and would not exist in the reality, had it not existed in 
the Word, just as with you the thing would not exist in the building, had it not existed in your design: even 
as it is said in the Gospel: “That which was made in Him was life.” That which was made then was in 
existence; but it had its existence in the Word: and all the works of God existed there, and yet were not as 
yet “works.” “The Word” however already was, as this “Word was God, and was with God:” and was the 
Son of God, and One God with the Father. “I speak of the things I have made unto the King.” Let him hear 
Him “speaking,” who apprehends “the Word:” and let him see together with the Father the Everlasting 
Word; in whom exist even those things that are yet to come: in whom even those things that are past have 
not passed away. These “works” of God are in “the Word,” as in the Word, as in the Only-Begotten, as in 
the “Word of God.” 


6. What follows then? “My tongue is the pen of a writer writing rapidly.” What likeness, my brethren, what 
likeness, I ask, has the “tongue” of God with a transcriber’s pen? What resemblance has “the rock” to 
Christ? What likeness does the “lamb” bear to our Saviour, or what “the lion” to the strength of the Only- 
Begotten? Yet such comparisons have been made; and were they not made, we should not be formed to a 
certain extent by these visible things to the knowledge of the “Invisible One.” So then with this mean 
simile of the pen; let us not compare it to His excellent greatness, so let us not reject it with contempt. For 
I ask, why He compares His “tongue” to “the pen of a writer writing rapidly”? But how swiftly soever the 
transcriber writes, still it is not comparable to that swiftness of which another Psalm says, “His word 
runneth very swiftly.” But it appears to me (if human understanding may presume so far) that this too may 
be understood as spoken in the Person of the Father: “My tongue is the pen of a writer.” Inasmuch as what 
is spoken by the “tongue,” sounds once and passes away, what is written, remains; seeing then that God 
uttereth “a Word,” and the Word which is uttered does not sound once and pass away, but is uttered and 
yet continues, God chose rather to compare this to words written than to sounds. But what He added, 
saying, “of one writing swiftly,” stimulates the mind unto “understanding.” Let it however not slothfully 
rest here, thinking of transcribers, or thinking of some kind of quick shorthand writers: if it be this it sees 
in the passage, it will be resting there. Let it think swiftly what is the meaning of that word “swiftly.” The 
“swiftly” of God is such that nothing exceeds in swiftness. For in writings letter is written after letter; 
syllable after syllable; word after word: nor do we pass to the second except when the first is written out. 
But there nothing can exceed the swiftness, where there are not several words; and yet there is not 
anything omitted: since in the One are contained all things. 


7. Lo! now then that Word, so uttered, Eternal, the Co-eternal Offspring of the Eternal, will come as “the 
Bridegroom;” “Fairer than the children of men” (ver. 2). “Than the children of men.” I ask, why not than 
the Angels also? Why did he say, “than the children of men,” except because He was Man? Lest you should 
think “the Man Christ” to be any ordinary man, he says, “Fairer than the children of men.” Even though 
Himself “Man,” He is “fairer than the children of men;” though among the children of men, “fairer than 
the children of men:” though of the children of men, “fairer than the children of men.” “Grace is shed 
abroad on Thy lips.” “The Law was given by Moses. Grace and Truth came by Jesus Christ.” .. . 


8. There have not been wanting those who preferred understanding all the preceding passage also of the 
Prophet’s own person; and would have even this verse, “Mine heart hath uttered forth a good word,” 
understood as spoken by the Prophet, supposed to be uttering a hymn. For whoever utters a hymn to God, 
his heart is, as it were, “uttering forth a good word,” just as his heart who blasphemes God, is uttering 
forth an evil word. So that even by what follows, “I speak of the things which I have made unto the King,” 
he meant to express that man’s chief work was but to praise God. To Him it belongs to satisfy thee, by His 
beauty; to thee to praise Him with thanksgiving. ... 


9. “My tongue is the pen of a writer writing quickly.” There have been persons who have understood the 
Prophet to have been describing in this manner what he was writing; and therefore to have compared his 
tongue to “the pen of a writer writing quickly:” but that he chose to express himself in the words “writing 
quickly,” to signify, that he was writing of things which were to come “quickly;” that “writing quickly” 
should be understood to be equivalent to “writing things that are quick;” i.e. writing things that would not 
long tarry. For God did not tarry long to manifest Christ. How quickly is that perceived to have rolled by, 
which is acknowledged to be already past! Call to mind the generations before thee; thou wilt find that 
the making of Adam is but a thing of yesterday. So do we read that all things have gone on from the very 
beginning: they were therefore done “quickly.” The day of Judgment also will be here “quickly.” Do thou 
anticipate its “quick” coming. It is to come “quickly;” do thou become converted yet more “quickly.” The 
Judge’s face will appear: but observe thou what the Prophet says, “Let us come before” (let us “prevent”) 
“His face with confession.” 


10. “Gird Thy sword upon Thy thigh, O most Mighty” (ver. 3). What is meant by “Thy sword,” but “Thy 
word”? It was by that sword He scattered His enemies; by that sword he divided the son from the father, 


“the daughter from the mother, the daughter-in-law from the mother-in-law.” We read these words in the 
Gospel, “I came not to send peace, but a sword.” And, “In one house shall five be divided against each 
other; three against two, and two against three;” i.e. “the father against the son, the daughter against the 
mother, the daughter-in-law against the mother-in-law.” By what “sword,” but that which Christ brought, 
was this division wrought? And indeed, my brethren, we see this exemplified daily. Some young man is 
minded to give himself up to God’s service; his father is opposed to it; they are “divided against each 
other:” the one promises an earthly inheritance, the other loves an heavenly; the one promises one thing, 
the other prefers another. The father should not think himself wronged: God alone is preferred to him. 
And yet he is at strife with the son, who would fain give himself to God’s service. But the spiritual sword is 
mightier to separate them, than the ties of carnal nature to bind them together. This happens also in the 
case of a mother against her daughter; still more also in that of a daughter-in-law against a mother-in-law. 
For sometimes in one house mother-in-law and daughter-in law are found orthodox and _ heretical 
respectively. And where that sword is forcibly felt, we do not dread the repetition of Baptism. Could 
daughter be divided against mother; and could not daughter-in-law be divided against mother-in-law? .. . 


11. What does he mean to express by the “thigh”? The flesh. Whence those words, “A prince shall not 
depart from Judah; and a lawgiver from his thighs”? Did not Abraham himself (to whom was promised the 
seed in which “all the nations of the earth were to be blessed”), when he sent his servant to seek and to 
bring home a wife for his son, being by faith fully persuaded, that in that, so to speak, contemptible seed 
was contained the great Name; that is, that the Son of God was to come of the seed of Abraham, out of all 
the children of men; did not he, I say, cause his servant to swear unto him in this manner, saying, “Put thy 
hand under my thigh,” and so swear; as if he had said, “Put thy hand on the altar, or on the Gospel, or on 
the Prophet, or on any holy thing.” “Put” (he says) “thy hand under my thigh;” having full confidence, not 
ashamed of it as unseemly, but understanding therein a truth. “With Thy beauty and Thy glory.” Take to 
Thee that righteousness, in which Thou art at all times beautiful and glorious. “And speed on, and proceed 
prosperously, and reign” (ver. 4). Do we not see it so? Is it not already come to pass? He has “sped on; has 
proceeded prosperously, and He reigns;” all nations are subdued unto Him. What a thing was it to see that 
‘in the Spirit,” of which same thing it is now in our power to experience in the reality! At the time when 
these words were said, Christ did not yet “reign” thus; had not yet sped on, nor “proceeded prosperously.” 
They were then being preached, they have now been fulfilled: in many things we have God’s promise 
fulfilled already; in some few we have to claim its fulfilment yet. 


12. “Because of truth, meekness, and righteousness.” Truth was restored unto us, when “the Truth sprung 
out of the earth: and Righteousness looked out from heaven.” Christ was presented to the expectation of 
mankind, that in Abraham’s Seed “all nations should be blessed.” The Gospel has been preached. It is “the 
Truth.” What is meant by “meekness”? The Martyrs have suffered; and the kingdom of God has made 
much progress from thence, and advanced throughout all nations; because the Martyrs suffered, and 
neither “fell away,” nor yet offered resistance; confessing everything, concealing nothing; prepared for 
everything, shrinking from nothing. Marvellous “meekness”! This did the body of Christ, by its Head it 
learned. He was first “led as a sheep to the slaughter, and as a lamb before his shearer is dumb, even so 
opened not His mouth;” meek to that degree, that while hanging on the Cross, He said, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” Why because of “righteousness”? He will come also to judge, and 
to “render to every man according to his works.” He spake “the truth;” He patiently endured 
unrighteousness: He is to bring “righteousness” hereafter. 


13. “And Thy right hand shall lead Thee on marvellously.” We shall be guided on by His right hand: He by 
His own. For He is God, we mortal men. He was led on by His own right hand; i.e. by His own power. For 
the power which the Father hath, He hath also; the Father’s immortality He hath also; He hath the 
Father’s Divinity, the Father’s Eternity, the Father’s Power. Marvellously will His right hand lead Him on, 
performing the works of God; undergoing human sufferings, overthrowing the evil wills of men by His own 
goodness. Even now, He is being led on even to places where as yet He is not; and it is His own right hand 
that is leading Him on. For that is leading Him thither which He has Himself bestowed upon His Saints. 
“Thy right hand shall lead Thee on marvellously.” 


14. “Thine arrows are sharp, are most powerful” (ver. 5); words that pierce the heart, that kindle love. 
Whence in the Song of Songs it is said, “I am wounded with love.” For she speaks of being “wounded with 
love;” that is, of being in love, of being inflamed with passion, of sighing for the Bridegroom, from whom 
she received the arrow of the Word. “Thine arrows are sharp, are most powerful;” both piercing, and 
effective; “sharp, most powerful.” “The peoples shall fall under Thee.” Who have “fallen”? They who were 
“wounded” have also “fallen.” We see the nations subdued unto Christ; we do not see them “fall.” He 
explains where they “fall,” viz. “in the heart.” It was there they lifted themselves up against Christ, there 
they “fall” down before Christ. Saul was a blasphemer of Christ: he was then lifted up, he prays to Christ, 
“he is fallen,” he is prostrate before Him: the enemy of Christ is slain, that the disciple of Christ may live! 
By an arrow launched from heaven, Saul (not as yet Paul, but still Saul), still lifted up, still not yet 
prostrate, is wounded in “the heart:” he received the arrow, he fell “in heart.” For though he fell prostrate 
on his face, it was not there that he fell down in heart: but it was there where he said aloud, “Lord, what 
dost Thou bid me do?” But just now thou wert going to bind the Christians, and to bring them to 
punishment: and now thou sayest unto Christ, “What dost Thou bid me do?” O arrow sharp and most 
mighty, by whose stroke “Saul” fell, so as to become “Paul.” As it was with him, so was it also with “the 


peoples;” consider the nations, observe their subjection unto Christ. “The peoples” (then) “shall fall under 
Thee in the heart of the King’s enemies;” that is, in the heart of Thine enemies. For it is Him that he calls 
King, Him that he recognises as King. “The peoples shall fall under Thee in the heart of the King’s 
enemies.” They were “enemies” before; they have been stricken by thine arrows: they have fallen before 
Thee. Out of enemies they have been made friends: the enemies are dead, the friends survive. This is the 
meaning of, “for those which shall be changed.” We are seeking to “understand” each single word, and 
each separate verse; yet so far only are we to seek for their “understanding,” as to leave no one to doubt 
that they are spoken of Christ. 


15. “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever” (ver. 6). Because God has “blessed Thee’ for ever,” on 
account of the “grace poured over Thy lips.” Now the throne of the Jewish Kingdom was a temporal one; 
belonging to those who were under the Law, not to those who were under “grace:” He came to “redeem 
those who were under the Law,” and to place them under “Grace.” His “Throne is for ever and ever.” 
Why? for that first throne of the Kingdom was but a temporal one: whence then have we a “throne for 
ever and ever”? Because it is God’s throne. O divine Attribute of Eternity! for God could not have a 
temporal throne. “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever—a sceptre of direction is the sceptre of Thy 
Kingdom.” “The sceptre of direction” is that which directs mankind: they were before crooked, distorted; 
they sought to reign for themselves: they loved themselves, loved their own evil deeds: they submitted not 
their own will to God; but would fain have bent God’s will to conformity with their own lusts. For the 
sinner and the unrighteous man is generally angry with God, because it rains not! and yet would have God 
not be angry with himself, because he is profligate. And it is pretty much for this very reason that men 
daily sit, to dispute against God: “This is what He ought to have done: this He has not well done.” Thou 
forsooth seest what thou doest; He knows not what He does! It is thou that art crooked! His ways are 
right. When wilt thou make the crooked coincide with the straight? It cannot be made to coincide with it. 
Just as if you were to place a crooked stick on a level pavement; it does not join on to it; it does not 
cohere; it does not fit into the pavement. The pavement is even in every part: but that is crooked; it does 
not fit into that which is level. The will of God then is “equal,” thine own is “crooked:” it is because thou 
canst not be conformed unto it, that it seems “crooked” unto thee: rule thou thyself by it; seek not to bend 
it to thine own will: for thou canst not accomplish it; that is at all times “straight”! Wouldest thou abide in 
Him? “Correct thou thyself;” so will the sceptre of Him who rules thee, be unto thee “a rule of direction.” 
Thence is He also called King, from “ruling.” For that is no “ruler” that does not correct. Hereunto is our 
King a King of “right ones.” Just as He is a Priest (Sacerdos) by sanctifying us, so is He our King, our 
Ruler, by “ruling” us.... 


16. “Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated iniquity” (ver. 7). See there “the rod of direction” 
described. “Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated iniquity.” Draw near to that “rod;” let Christ be thy 
King: let Him “rule” thee with that rod, not crush thee with it. For that rod is “a rod of iron;” an inflexible 
rod. “Thou shalt rule them with a rod of iron: and break them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.” Some He 
rules; others He “breaks in pieces:” He “rules” them that are spiritual: He “breaks in pieces” them that 
are carnal... . Would He so loudly declare that He was about to smite thee, if He wished to smite thee? 
He is then holding back His hand from the punishment of thine offences; but do not thou hold back. Turn 
thou thyself to the punishment of thine offences: for unpunished offences cannot be: punishment therefore 
must be executed either by thyself, or by Him: do thou then plead guilty, that He may reprieve thee. 
Consider an instance in that penitential Psalm: “Hide Thy face from my sins.” Did he mean “from me”? 
No: for in another passage he says plainly, “Hide not Thy face from me.” “Turn” then “Thy face from my 
sins.” I would have Thee not see my sins. For God’s “seeing” is animadverting upon. Hence too a Judge is 
said to “animadvert” on that which he punishes; i.e. to turn his mind on it, to bend it thereon, even to the 
punishment of it, inasmuch as he is the Judge. So too is God a Judge. “Turn Thou Thy face from my sins.” 
But thou thyself, if thou wouldest have God turn “His face” from them, turn not thine own face from them. 
Observe how he proposes this to God in that very Psalm: “I acknowledge,” he says, “my transgression, and 
my sin is ever before me.” He would fain have that which he wishes to be ever before his own eyes, not be 
before God’s eyes. Let no one flatter himself with fond hopes of God’s mercy. His sceptre is “a sceptre of 
righteousness.” Do we say that God is not merciful? What can exceed His mercy, who shows such 
forbearance to sinners; who takes no account of the past in all that turn unto Him? So love thou Him for 
His mercy, as still to wish that He should be truthful. For mercy cannot strip Him of His attribute of 
justice: nor justice of that of mercy. Meanwhile during the time that He postpones thy punishment, do not 
thou postpone it. 


17. “Therefore, God, Thy God, hath anointed Thee.” It was for this reason that He anointed thee, that thou 
mightest love righteousness, and hate iniquity. And observe in what way he expresses himself. “Therefore, 
God, Thy God, hath anointed Thee:” i.e. “God hath anointed Thee, O God.” “God” is “anointed” by God. 
For in the Latin it is thought to be the same case of the noun repeated: in the Greek however there is a 
most evident distinction; one being the name of the Person addressed; and one His who makes the 
address, saying, “God hath anointed Thee.” “O God, Thy God hath anointed Thee,” just as if He were 
saying, “Therefore hath Thy God, O God, anointed Thee.” Take it in that sense, understand it in that sense; 
that such is the sense is most evident in the Greek. Who then is the God that is “anointed” by God? Let the 
Jews tell us; these Scriptures are common to us and them. It was God, who was anointed by God: you hear 
of an “Anointed” one; understand it to mean “Christ.” For the name of “Christ” comes from “chrism;” this 
name by which He is called “Christ” expresses “unction:” nor were kings and prophets anointed in any 


kingdom, in any other place, save in that kingdom where Christ was prophesied of, where He was 
anointed, and from whence the Name of Christ was to come. It is found nowhere else at all: in no one 
nation or kingdom. God, then, was anointed by God; with what oil was He anointed, but a spiritual one? 
For the visible oil is in the sign, the invisible oil is in the mystery; the spiritual oil is within. “God” then 
was “anointed” for us, and sent unto us; and God Himself was man, in order that He might be “anointed:” 
but He was man in such a way as to be God still. He was God in such a way as not to disdain to be man. 
“Very man and very God;” in nothing deceitful, in nothing false, as being everywhere true, everywhere 
“the Truth” itself. God then is man; and it was for this cause that “God” was “anointed,” because God was 
Man, and became “Christ.” 


18. This was figured in Jacob’s placing a stone at his head, and so sleeping. The patriarch Jacob had 
placed a stone at his head: sleeping with that stone at his head, he saw heaven opened, and a ladder from 
heaven to earth, and Angels ascending and descending; after this vision he awaked, anointed the stone, 
and departed. In that “stone” he understood Christ; for that reason he anointed it. Take notice what it is 
whereby Christ is preached. What is the meaning of that anointing of a stone, especially in the case of the 
Patriarchs who worshipped but One God? It was however done as a figurative act: and he departed. For 
he did not anoint the stone, and come to worship there constantly, and to perform sacrifice there. It was 
the expression of a mystery; not the commencement of sacrilege. And notice the meaning of “the stone.” 
“The Stone which the builders refused, this is become the head of the corner.” Notice here a great 
mystery. The “Stone” is Christ. Peter calls Him “a living Stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of 
God.” And the stone is set at “the head,” because “Christ is the Head of the man.” And “the stone” was 
anointed, because “Christ” was so called from His being anointed. And in the revelation of Christ, the 
ladder from earth to heaven is seen, or from heaven to earth, and the Angels ascending and descending. 
What this means, we shall see more clearly, when we have quoted the testimony from the Lord Himself in 
the Gospel. You know that Jacob is the same as Israel. For when he wrestled with the Angel, and 
“prevailed,” and had been blest by Him over whom he prevailed, his named was changed, so that he was 
called “Israel;” just as the people of Israel “prevailed” against Christ, so as to crucify Him, and 
nevertheless was (in those who believed in Christ) blest by Him over whom it prevailed. But many 
believed not; hence the halting of Jacob. Here we have at once, blessing and halting. Blessing on those 
who became believers; for we know that afterward many of that people did believe: Halting on the other 
hand in those who believed not. And because the greater part believed not, and but few believed, 
therefore that a halting might be produced, He touched “the breadth of his thigh.” What is meant by the 
breadth of the thigh? The great multitude of his descendants... . 


19. “God, Thy God, hath anointed Thee.” We have been speaking of God, who was “anointed;” i.e. of 
Christ. The name of Christ could not be more clearly expressed than by His being called “God the 
Anointed.” In the same way in which He was “beautiful before the children of men,” so is He here 
“anointed with the oil of gladness above His fellows.” Who then are His “fellows”? The children of men; 
for that He Himself (as the Son of Man) became partaker of their mortality in order to make them 
partakers of His Immortality. 


20. “Out of Thy garments is the smell of myrrh, amber, and cassia” (ver. 8). Out of Thy garments is 
perceived the smell of fragrant odours. By His garments are meant His Saints, His elect, His whole 
Church, which he shows forth, as His garment, so to speak; His robe “without spot and wrinkle,” which on 
account of its spots He has “washed” in His blood; on account of its “wrinkles” extended on His Cross. 
Hence the sweet savour which is signified by certain perfumes there mentioned. Hear Paul, that “least of 
the Apostles” (that “hem of that garment,” which the woman with the issue of blood touched, and was 
healed), hear him saying: “We are a sweet savour of Christ, in every place, both in them that are saved, 
and in them that perish.” He did not say, “We are a sweet savour in them that are saved, and a foul savour 
in them that are lost:” but, as far as relates to ourselves, “we are a sweet savour both in them that are 
saved, and in them that perish.” . . . They who loved him were saved by the odour of “sweet savour;” they 
who envied him, perished by means of that “sweet savour.” To them that perished then he was not a foul 
“savour,” but a “sweet savour.” For it was for this very reason they the more envied him, the more 
excellent that grace was which reigned in him: for no man envies him who is unhappy. He then was 
glorious in the preaching of God’s Word, and in regulating his life according to the rule of that “rod of 
direction;” and he was loved by those who loved Christ in him, who followed after and pursued the odour 
of sweet savour; who loved the friend of the bridegroom: that is to say, by the Bride Herself, who says in 
the Song of Songs, “We will run after the sweet savour of thy perfumes.” But the others, the more they 
beheld him invested with the glory of the preaching of the Gospel, and of an irreproachable life, were so 
much the more tortured with envy, and found that sweet savour prove death to them. 


21. “Out of thy ivory palaces, whereby kings’ daughters have made Thee glad.” Choose whichever you 
please, “ivory” palaces, or “magnificent,” or “royal” palaces, it is out of these that the kings’ daughters 
have made Christ glad. Would you understand the spiritual sense of “ivory palaces”? Understand by them 
the magnificent houses, and tabernacles of God, the hearts of the Saints; and by these self-same “kings” 
those who rule their flesh; who bring into subjection to themselves the rebellious commonalty of human 
affections, who chastise the body, and reduce it to bondage: for it is from these that the daughters of kings 
have made Him glad. For all the souls that have been born through their preaching and evangelizing are 
“daughters of kings:” and the Churches, as the daughters of Apostles, are daughters of kings. For He is 


“King of kings;” they themselves kings, of whom it was said, “Ye shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.” They preached the “Word of Truth;” and begat Churches not for themselves, but 
for Him. ... Therefore as “raising up seed to their brother,” to as many as they begat, they gave the name 
not of “Paulians” or “Petrians,” but of “Christians.” Observe whether that sense is not wakefully kept in 
these verses. For when he said, “out of the ivory palaces, he spake of mansions royal, ample, honourable, 
peaceful, like the heart of the Saints; he added, “Whereby the kings’ daughters have made Thee glad in 
Thine honour.” They are indeed daughters of kings, daughters of thine Apostles, but still “in Thine 
honour:” for they raised up seed to their brother. Hence Paul, when he saw those whom he had raised up 
unto his Brother, running after his own name, exclaimed, “Was Paul crucified for you?” ... No; for he 
says, “Or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?” 


“The daughters of kings have made Thee glad in Thine honour.” Keep, hold fast this “in Thine honour.” 
This is meant by having “a wedding garment;” seeking His honour, His glory. Understand moreover by 
“kings’ daughters” the cities, which were founded by kings, and have received the faith: and out of the 
ivory palaces (palaces rich, the proud, the lifted up). “Kings’ daughters have made Thee glad in Thine 
honour;” in that they sought not the honour of their founders, but have sought Thine honour. Show me at 
Rome a temple of Romulus held in so great honour as I can show you the Monument of Peter. In Peter, 
who is honoured but He who died for us? For we are followers of Christ, not followers of Peter. And even if 
we were born from the brother of Him that is dead, yet are we named after the name of Him who is dead. 
We were begotten by the one, but begotten to the other. Behold, Rome, Carthage, and several other cities 
are the daughters of kings, and yet have they “made glad the King in His honour:” and all these make up 
one single Queen. 


22. What a nuptial song! Behold in the midst of songs full of rejoicing, comes forth the Bride herself. For 
the Bridegroom was coming. It was He who was being described: it was on Him all our attention was 
fixed. 


“Upon Thy right hand did stand the Queen” (ver. 9). She which stands on the left is no Queen. For there 
will be one standing on “the left” also, to whom it will be said, “Go into everlasting fire.” But she shall 
stand on the right hand, to whom it will be said, “Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” On Thy right hand did stand the Queen, “in a vesture 
of gold, clothed about with divers colours.” What is the vesture of this Queen? It is one both precious, and 
also of divers colours: it is the mysteries of doctrine in all the various tongues: one African, one Syrian, 
one Greek, one Hebrew, one this, and one that; it is these languages that produce the divers colours of 
this vesture. But just as all the divers colours of the vesture blend together in the one vesture, so do all 
the languages in one and the same faith. In that vesture, let there be diversity, let there be no rent. See 
we have “understood” the divers colours of the diversity of tongues; and the vesture to refer to unity: but 
in that diversity itself, what is meant by the “gold”? Wisdom itself. Let there be any diversity of tongues 
you please, but there is but one “gold” that is preached of: not a different gold, but a different form of that 
gold. For it is the same Wisdom, the same doctrine and discipline that every language preaches. In the 
languages there is diversity; gold in the thoughts. 


23. The Prophet addresses this Queen (for he delights in singing to her), and moreover each one of us, 
provided, however, we know where we are, and endeavour to belong to that body, and do belong to it in 
faith and hope, being united in the membership of Christ. For it is us whom he addresses, saying, 
“Hearken, O daughter, and behold” (ver. 10), as being one of the “Fathers” (for they are “daughters of 
kings”), although it be a Prophet, or although it be an Apostle that is addressing her; addressing her, as a 
daughter, for we are accustomed to speak in this way, “Our fathers the Prophets, our fathers the 
Apostles;” if we address them as “fathers,” they may address us as children: and it is one father’s voice 
addressing one daughter. “Hearken, O daughter, and see.” “Hear” first; afterward “see.” For they came to 
us with the Gospel; and that has been preached to us, which as yet we do not see, and which on hearing of 
it we believed, which by believing it, we shall come to see: even as the Bridegroom Himself speaks in the 
Prophet, “A people whom I have not known served me. In the hearing of me with the ear it obeyed me.” 
What is meant by on “hearing of me with the ear”? That they did not “see.” The Jews saw Him, and 
crucified Him; the Gentiles saw Him not, and believed. Let the Queen who comes from the Gentiles come 
in “the vesture of gold, clothed with divers colours;” let her come from among the Gentiles clad in all 
languages, in the unity of Wisdom: let it be said unto her, “Hearken, O daughter, and see.” If thou wilt not 
hear, thou shalt not “see.” ... 


“And incline thine ear.” It is not enough to “hearken;” hearken with humility: bow down thine ear. “Forget 
also thine own people, and thy father’s house.” There was a certain “people,” and a certain house of thy 
father, in which thou wast born, the people of Babylon, having the devil for thy king. Whencesoever the 
Gentiles came, they came from their father the devil; but they have renounced their sonship to the devil. 
“Forget also thine own people, and thy father’s house.” He, in making thee a sinner, begat thee loathsome: 
the Other, in that “He justifies the ungodly,” begetteth thee again in beauty. 


24. “For the King hath greatly desired thy beauty” (ver. 11). What “beauty” is that, save that which is His 
own work? “Greatly desired the beauty”—Of whom? Of her the sinner, the unrighteous, the ungodly, such 
as she was with her “father,” the devil, and among her own “people”? No, but hers of whom it is said, 


“Who is this that cometh up made white?” She was not white then at the first, but was “made” white 
afterwards. For “though your sins shall be as scarlet, I will make them white as snow.” “The king has 
greatly desired thy beauty.” What King is this? “For He is the Lord thy God.” Now consider whether thou 
oughtest not to forego that thy father, and thy own people, and to come to this King, who is thy God? Thy 
God is “thy King,” thy “King” is also thy Bridegroom. Thou weddest to thy King, who is thy God: being 
endowed by Him, being adorned by Him; redeemed by Him, and healed by Him. Whatever thou hast, 
wherewith to be pleasing to Him, thou hast from Him. 


25. “And the daughters of Tyre shall worship Him with gifts” (ver. 12). It is that selfsame “King, who is thy 
God,” that the daughters of Tyre shall worship with gifts. The daughters of Tyre are the daughters of the 
Gentiles; the part standing for the whole. Tyre, a city bordering on this country, where the prophecy was 
delivered, typified the nations that were to believe in Christ. Thence came that Canaanitish woman, who 
was at first called “a dog;” for that ye may know that she was from thence, the Gospel speaks thus. “He 
departed into the parts of Tyre and Sidon, and behold a woman of Canaan came out of the same coasts,” 
with all the rest that is related there. She who at first, at the house of her “father,” and among her “own 
people,” was but “a dog,” who by coming to, and crying after that “King,” was made beautiful by believing 
in Him, what did she obtain to hear? “O woman, great is thy faith.” “The King has greatly desired thy 
beauty. And the daughters of Tyre shall worship with gifts.” With what gifts? Even so would this King be 
approached, and would have His treasuries filled: and it is He Himself who has given us that wherewith 
they may be filled, and may be filled by you. Let them come (He says) and “worship Him with gifts.” What 
is meant by “with gifts”? .. .”Give alms, and all things are clean unto you.” Come with gifts to Him that 
saith, “I will have mercy rather than sacrifice.” To that Temple that existed aforetime as a shadow of that 
which was to come, they used to come with bulls, and rams, and goats, with every different kind of animal 
for sacrifice: that with that blood one thing should be done, and another be typified by it. Now that very 
blood, which all these things used to figure, hath come: the King Himself hath come, and He Himself 
would have your “gifts.” What gifts? Alms. For He Himself will judge hereafter, and will Himself hereafter 
account “gifts” to certain persons. “Come” (He says), “ye blessed of My Father.” Why? “I was an hungred, 
and ye gave Me meat,” etc. These are the gifts with which the daughters of Tyre worship the King; for 
when they said, “When saw we Thee?” He who is at once above and below (whence those “ascending” and 
“descending” are spoken of ), said, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of Mine, ye have 
done it unto Me.” 


26....”The rich among the people shall entreat Thy face.” Both they who shall entreat that face, and He 
whose face they will entreat, are all collectively but one Bride, but one Queen, mother and children 
belonging all together unto Christ, belonging unto their Head.... 


27. “All the glory of her, the King’s daughter, is from within” (ver. 13). Not only is her robe, outwardly, “of 
gold, and of divers colours;” but He who loved her beauty, knew her to be also beautiful within. What are 
those inward charms? Those of conscience. It is there Christ sees; it is there Christ loves her: it is there 
He addresses her, there punishes, there crowns. Let then thine alms be done in secret; for “all the glory of 
her, the King’s daughter, is from within.” “With fringes of gold, clothed with divers colours” (ver. 14). Her 
beauty is from within; yet in the “fringes of gold” is the diversity of languages: the beauty of doctrine. 
What do these avail, if them be not that beauty “from within”? “The virgins shall be brought unto the King 
after her.” It has been fulfilled indeed. The Church has believed; the Church has been formed throughout 
all nations. And to what a degree do virgins now seek to find favour in the eyes of that King! Whence are 
they moved to do so? Even because the Church preceded them. “The virgins shall be brought unto the 
King after her. Her near kinswomen shall be brought unto Thee.” For they that are brought unto Him are 
not strangers, but her “near kinswomen,” that belong to her. And because he had said, “unto the King,” he 
says, turning the discourse to Him, “her near kinswomen shall be brought unto Thee.” 


28. “With gladness and rejoicing shall they be brought and shall be led into the Temple of the King” (ver. 
15). The “Temple of the King” is the Church itself: it is the Church itself that enters into “the Temple of 
the King.” Whereof is that Temple constructed? Of the men who enter the Temple? Who but God’s 
“faithful” ones are its “living stones”? “They shall be led into the Temple of the King.” For there are 
virgins without the Temple of the King, the nuns among the heretics: they are virgins, it is true; but what 
will that profit them, unless they be led into the “Temple of the King”? The “Temple of the King” is in 
unity: the “Temple of the King” is not ruinous, is not rent asunder, is not divided. The cement of those 
living stones is “charity.” 


29. “Instead of thy fathers, children are born to thee” (ver. 16). Nothing can be more manifest. Now 
consider the “Temple of the King” itself, for it is on its behalf he speaks, on account of the unity of the 
body that is spread throughout all the world: for those very persons who have chosen to be virgins, cannot 
find favour with the King unless they be led into the Temple of the King. “Instead of thy fathers, are thy 
children born to thee.” It was the Apostles begat thee: they were “sent:” they were the preachers: they 
are “the fathers.” But was it possible for them to be with us in the body for ever? Although one of them 
said, “I desire to depart, and to be with Christ, which is far better: to abide in the flesh is necessary for 
your sakes.” It is true he said this, but how long was it possible for him to remain here? Could it be till this 
present time, could it be to all futurity? Is the Church then left desolate by their departure? God forbid. 
“Instead of thy fathers, children have been born to thee.” What is that? The Apostles were sent to thee as 


“fathers,” instead of the Apostles sons have been born to thee: there have been appointed Bishops. For in 
the present day, whence do the Bishops, throughout all the world, derive their origin? The Church itself 
calls them fathers; the Church itself brought them forth, and placed them on the thrones of “the fathers.” 
Think not thyself abandoned then, because thou seest not Peter, nor seest Paul: seest not those through 
whom thou wert born. Out of thine own offspring has a body of “fathers” been raised up to thee. “Instead 
of thy fathers, have children been born to thee.” Observe how widely diffused is the “Temple of the King,” 
that “the virgins that are not led to the Temple of the King,” may know that they have nothing to do with 
that marriage. “Thou shalt make them princes over all the earth.” This is the Universal Church: her 
children have been made “princes over all the earth:” her children have been appointed instead of the 
“fathers.” Let those who are cut off own the truth of this, let them come to the One Body: let them be led 
into the Temple of the King. God hath established His Temple everywhere: hath laid everywhere “the 
foundations of the Prophets and Apostles.” The Church has brought “forth sons;” has made them “instead 
of her fathers” to be “princes over all the earth.” 


30. “They shall be mindful of thy name in every generation and generation; therefore shall the peoples 
confess unto Thee” (ver. 17). What does it profit then to “confess” indeed and yet to confess out of “the 
Temple”? What does it profit to pray, and yet not to pray on the Mount? “I cried,” says he, “unto the Lord 
with my voice: and He heard me out of His holy hill.” Out of what “hill”? Out of that of which it is said, “A 
city set upon a hill cannot be hid.” Of what “hill”? Out of that hill which Daniel saw “grow out of a small 
stone, and break all the kingdoms of the earth; and cover all the face of the earth.” There let him pray, 
who hopes to receive: there let him ask, who would have his prayer heard: there let him confess, who 
wishes to be pardoned. “Therefore shall the peoples confess unto thee for ever, world without end.” For in 
that eternal life it is true indeed there will no longer be the mourning over sins: but yet in the praises of 
God by that everlasting City which is above, there will not be wanting a perpetual confession of the 
greatness of that happiness. For to that City itself, to which another Psalm sings, “Glorious things are 
spoken of thee, O City of God,” to her who is the very Bride of Christ, the very Queen, a “King’s daughter, 
and a King’s consort;” . . . the peoples shall for this very cause confess even to herself; the hearts of all, 
now enlightened by perfect charity, being laid bare, and made manifest, that she may know the whole of 
herself most completely, who here is, in many parts of her, unknown to herself... . 


PSALM XLVI 


1. It is called, “A Psalm, to the end, for the sons of Korah, for things secret.” Secret is it then; but He 
Himself, who in the place of Calvary was crucified, ye know, hath rent the veil, that the secrets of the 
temple might be discovered. Furthermore since the Cross of our Lord was a key, whereby things closed 
might be opened; let us trust that He will be with us, that these secrets may be revealed. What is said, “To 
the end,” always ought to be understood of Christ. For “Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to 
every one that believeth.” But The End He is called, not because He consumeth, but because He 
perfecteth. For ended call we the food which is eaten, and ended the coat which is woven, the former to 
consumption, the latter to perfection. Because then we have not where to go farther when we have come 
to Christ, Himself is called the end of our course. Nor ought we to think, that when we have come to Him, 
we ought to strive any further to come also to the Father. For this thought Philip also, when he said to 
Him, “Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” When he said, “It sufficeth us,” he sought the end of 
satisfaction and perfection. Then said He, “Have I been so long time with you, and hast thou not known 
Me, Philip: he that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father.” In Him then have we the Father, because He is in 
the Father, and the Father in Him, and He and His Father are One. 


2. “Our God is a refuge and strength” (ver. 1). There are some refuges wherein is no strength, whereto 
when any fleeth, he is more weakened than strengthened. Thou fleest, for example, to some one greater in 
the world, that thou mayest make thyself a powerful friend; this seemeth to thee a refuge. Yet so great are 
this world’s uncertainties, and so frequent grow the ruins of the powerful day by day, that when to such 
refuge thou art come, thou beginnest to fear more than ever therein. .. . Our refuge is not such, but our 
refuge is strength. When thither we have fled, we shall be firm. 


3. “A helper in tribulations, which find us out too much.” Tribulations are many, and in every tribulation 
unto God must we flee; whether it be a tribulation in our estate, or in our body’s health, or about the peril 
of those dearest to us, or any other thing necessary to the sustaining of this life, refuge ought there to be 
none at all to a Christian man, other than his Saviour, other than his God, to whom when he has fled, he is 
strong. For he will not in himself be strong, nor will he to himself be strength, but He will be his strength, 
who has become his refuge. But, dearly beloved, among all tribulations of the human soul is no greater 
tribulation than the consciousness of sin. For if there be no wound herein, and that be sound within man 
which is called conscience, wherever else he may suffer tribulation, thither will he flee, and there find 
God... . Ye see, dearly beloved, when trees are cut down and proved by the carpenters, sometimes in the 
surface they seem as though injured and rotten; but the carpenter looks into the inner marrow as it were 
of the tree, and if within he find the wood sound, he promises that it will last in a building; nor will he be 
very anxious about the injured surface, when that which is within he declares sound. Furthermore, to man 
anything more inward than conscience is not found; what then profits it, if what is without is sound, and 
the marrow of conscience has become rotton? These are close and vehement overmuch, and as this Psalm 
saith, too great tribulations; yet even in these the Lord hath become a helper by forgiving sin. For the 


consciences of the ungodly hateth nothing save indulgence; for if one saith he hath great tribulations, 
being a confessed debtor to the treasury, when he beholdeth the narrowness of his estate, and seeth that 
he cannot be solvent; if on account of the distrainers every year hanging over him, he saith that he 
suffereth great tribulations, and doth not breathe freely except in hope of indulgence, and that in things 
earthly; how much more the debtor of penalties out of the abundance of sins: when shall he pay what he 
owes out of his evil conscience, when if he pay, he perisheth? For to pay this debt, is to undergo the 
penalties. Remaineth then that of His indulgence, we may be secure, yet so that, indulgence received, we 
return not again to contract debts. ... 


4. Now then, such security received, what say they? “Therefore will not we fear, when the earth shall be 
confounded” (ver. 2). Just before anxious, suddenly secure; out of too great tribulations set in great 
tranquillity. For in them Christ was sleeping, therefore were they tossed: Christ awoke (as but now we 
heard out of the Gospel), He commanded the winds, and they were still. Since Christ is in each man’s 
heart by faith, it is signified to us, that his heart as a ship in this world’s tempest is tossed, who forgetteth 
his faith: as though Christ sleeping it is tossed, but Christ awaking cometh tranquillity. Nay, the Lord 
Himself, what said He? “Where is your faith?” Christ aroused, aroused up faith, that what had been done 
in the ship, might be done in their hearts. “A helper in tribulations, which found us out too much.” He 
caused that therein should be great tranquillity. 


5. See what tranquillity: “Therefore will not we fear when the earth shall be confounded, and the 
mountains shall be carried into the heart of the sea.” Then we shall find not fear. Let us seek mountains 
carried, and if we can find, it is manifest that this is our security. The Lord truly said to His disciples, “If 
ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say to this mountain, Be Thou removed, and be Thou 
cast into the sea, and it shall be done.” Haply “to this mountain,” He said of Himself; for He is called a 
Mountain: “It shall come to pass in the last days, that the mountain of the Lord shall be manifest.” But this 
Mountain is placed above other mountains; because the Apostles also are mountains, supporting this 
Mountain. Therefore followeth, “In the last days the Mountain of the Lord shall be manifest, established in 
the top of the mountains.” Therefore passeth It the tops of all mountains, and on the top of all mountains 
is It placed; because the mountains are preaching The Mountain. But the sea signifieth this world, in 
comparison of which sea, like earth seemed the nation of the Jews. For it was not covered over with the 
bitterness of idolatry, but, like dry land, was surrounded with the bitterness of the Gentiles as with sea. It 
was to be, that the earth be confounded, that is, that nation of the Jews; and that the mountains be carried 
into the heart of the sea, that is, first that great Mountain established in the top of the mountains. For He 
deserted the nation of the Jews, and came among the Gentiles. He was carried from the earth into the sea. 
Who carrying Him? The Apostles, to whom He had said, “If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye 
shall say to this mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea, and it shall be done:” that is, 
through your most faithful preaching it shall come to pass, that this mountain, that is, I Myself, be 
preached among the Gentiles, be glorified among the Gentiles, be acknowledged among the Gentiles, and 
that be fulfilled which was predicted of Me, “A people whom I have not known shall serve Me.” ... 


6. “The waters thereof roared, and were troubled” (ver. 3): when the Gospel was preached, “What is this? 
He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods:” this the Athenians; but the Ephesians, with what tumult 
would they have slain the Apostles, when in the theatre, for their goddess Diana, they made such an 
uproar, as to be shouting, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” Amidst which waves and roaring of the sea, 
feared not they who to that refuge had fled. Nay, the Apostle Paul would enter in to the theatre, and was 
kept back by the disciples, because it was necessary that he should still abide in the flesh for their sakes. 
But yet, “the waters thereof roared, and were troubled: the mountains shook at the mightiness thereof.” 
Whose might? The sea’s? or rather God’s, of whom was said, “refuge and strength, a helper in 
tribulations, which have found us out too much?” For shaken were the mountains, that is, the powers of 
this world. For one thing are the mountains of God, another the mountains of the world: the mountains of 
the world, they whose head is the devil, the mountains of God, they whose Head is Christ. But by these 
mountains were shaken those mountains. Then gave they their voices against Christians, when the 
mountains were shaken, the waters roaring; for the mountains were shaken, and there was made a great 
earthquake, with quaking of the sea. But against whom this? Against the City founded upon a rock. The 
waters roar, the mountains shake, the Gospel being preached. What then, the City of God? Hear what 
followeth. 


7. “The streams of the river make glad the City of God” (ver. 4). When the mountains shake, when the sea 
rages, God deserteth not His City, by the streams of the river. What are these streams of the river? That 
overflowing of the Holy Spirit, of which the Lord said, “If any man thirst, let him come unto Me, and drink. 
He that believeth on Me, out of his bosom shall flow rivers of living water.” These rivers then flowed out of 
the bosom of Paul, Peter, John, the other Apostles, the other faithful Evangelists. Since these rivers flowed 
from one river, many “streams of the river make glad the City of God.” For that ye might know this to be 
said of the Holy Spirit, in the same Gospel next said the Evangelist, “But this spake He of the Spirit, which 
they that were to believe on Him should receive. For the Holy Ghost was not yet given, because that Jesus 
was not yet glorified.” Jesus being glorified after His Resurrection, glorified after His Ascension, on the 
day of Pentecost came the Holy Spirit, and filled the believers, who spake with tongues, and began to 
preach the Gospel to the Gentiles. Hence was the City of God made glad, while the sea was troubled by 
the roaring of its waters, while the mountains were confounded, asking what they should do, how drive 


out the new doctrine, how root out the race of Christians from the earth. Against whom? Against the 
streams of the river making glad the City of God. For thereby showed He of what river He spake; that He 
signified the Holy Spirit, by “the streams of the river make glad the City of God.” And what follows? “The 
Most High hath sanctified His tabernacle:” since then there followeth the mention of Sanctification, it is 
manifest that these streams of the river are to be understood of the Holy Spirit, by whom is sanctified 
every godly soul believing in Christ, that it may be made a citizen of the City of God. 


8. “God is in the midst of her: she shall not be moved” (ver. 5). Let the sea rage, the mountains shake; 
“God is in the midst of her: she shall not be moved.” What is, “in the midst of her”? That God stands in any 
one place, and they surround Him who believe in Him? Then is God circumscribed by place; and broad 
that which surroundeth, narrow that which is surrounded? God forbid. No such thing imagine of God, who 
is contained in no place, whose seat is the conscience of the godly: and so is God’s seat in the hearts of 
men, that if man fall from God, God in Himself abideth, not falleth like one not finding where to be. For 
rather doth He lift up thee, that thou mayest be in Him, than so lean upon thee, as if thou withdraw 
thyself, to fall. Himself if He withdraw, fall wilt thou: thyself if thou withdraw, fall will not He. What then 
is, “God is in the midst of her”? It signifieth that God is equal to all, and accepteth not persons. For as that 
which is in the middle has equal distances to all the boundaries, so God is said to be in the middle, 
because He consulteth equally for all. “God is in the midst of her: she shall not be moved.” Wherefore 
shall she not be moved? Because God is in the midst of her. He is “the Helper in tribulations that have 
found us out too much. God shall help her with His Countenance.” What is, “with His Countenance”? With 
manifestation of Himself. How manifests God Himself, so as that we see His Countenance? I have already 
told you; ye have learned God’s Presence; we have learned it through His works. When from Him we 
receive any help so that we cannot at all doubt that it was granted to us by the Lord, then God’s 
Countenance is with us. 


9. “The heathen are troubled” (ver. 6). And how troubled? why troubled? To cast down the City of God, in 
the midst whereof is God? To overthrow the tabernacle sanctified, which God helpeth with His 
Countenance? No: with a wholesome trouble are the heathen now troubled. For what followeth? “And the 
kingdoms are bowed.” Bowed, saith He, are the kingdoms; not now erected that they may rage, but bowed 
that they may adore. When were the kingdoms bowed? When that came to pass which was predicted in 
another Psalm, “All kings shall fall down before Him, all nations shall serve Him.” What cause made the 
kingdoms to bow? Hear the cause. “The Most High gave His Voice, and the earth was moved.” The 
fanatics of idolatry, like frogs in the marshes, clamoured, the more tumultuously, the more sordidly, in filth 
and mire. And what is the brawling of frogs to the thunder of the clouds? For out of them “the Most High 
gave His Voice, and the earth was moved:” He thundered out of His clouds. And what are His clouds? His 
Apostles, His preachers, by whom He thundered in precepts, lightened in miracles. The same are clouds 
who are also mountains: mountains for their height and firmness, clouds for their rain and fruitfulness. 
For these clouds watered the earth, of which it was said, “The Most High gave His Voice, and the earth 
was moved.” For it is of those clouds that He threateneth a certain barren vineyard, whence the 
mountains were carried into the heart of the sea; “I will command,” saith He, “the clouds that they rain no 
rain upon it.” This was fulfilled in that which I have mentioned, when the mountains were carried into the 
heart of the sea; when it was said, “It was necessary that the word of God should have been spoken first 
to you; but seeing ye put it from you, we turn to the Gentiles;” then was fulfilled, “I will command the 
clouds that they rain no rain upon it.” The nation of the Jews hath just so remained as a fleece dry upon 
the ground. For this, ye know, happened in a certain miracle, the ground was dry, the fleece only was wet, 
yet rain in the fleece appeared not. So also the mystery of the New Testament appeared not in the nation 
of the Jews. What there was the fleece, is here the veil. For in the fleece was veiled the mystery. But on 
the ground, in all the nations open lieth Christ’s Gospel; the rain is manifest, the Grace of Christ is bare, 
for it is not covered with a veil. But that the rain might come out of it, the fleece was pressed. For by 
pressure they from themselves excluded Christ, and the Lord now from His clouds raineth on the ground, 
the fleece hath remained dry. But of them then “the Most High gave His Voice,” out of those clouds; by 
which Voice the kingdoms were bowed and worshipped. 


10. “The Lord of Hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our taker up” (ver. 7). Not any man, not any power, 
not, in short, Angel, or any creature either earthly or heavenly, but “the Lord of Hosts is with us; the God 
of Jacob is our taker up.” He who sent Angels, came after Angels, came that Angels might serve Him, 
came that men He might make equal to Angels. Mighty Grace! If God be for us, who can be against us? 
“The Lord of Hosts is with us.” What Lord of Hosts is with us? “If” (I say) “God be for us, who can be 
against us? He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all; how hath He not with Him 
also freely given us all things.” Therefore be we secure, in tranquillity of heart nourish we a good 
conscience with the Bread of the Lord. “The Lord of Hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our taker up.” 
However great be thy infirmity, see who taketh thee up. One is sick, a physician is called to him. His own 
taken-up, the Physician calleth the sick man. Who hath taken him up? Even He. A great hope of salvation; 
a great Physician hath taken him up. What Physician? Every Physician save He is man: every Physician 
who cometh to a sick man, another day can be made sick, beside Him. “The God of Jacob is our taker up.” 
Make thyself altogether as a little child, such as are taken up by their parents. For those not taken up, are 
exposed; those taken up are nursed. Thinkest thou God hath so taken thee up, as when an infant thy 
mother took thee up? Not so, but to eternity. For thy voice is in that Psalm, “My father and my mother 
forsake me, but the Lord hath taken me up.” 


11. “Come and see the works of the Lord” (ver. 8). Now of this taking up, what hath the Lord done? 
Consider the whole world, come and see. For if thou comest not, thou seest not; if thou seest not, thou 
believest not; if thou believest not, thou standest afar off: if thou believest thou comest, if thou believest 
thou seest. For how came we to that mountain? Not on foot? Is it by ship? Is it on the wing? Is it on 
horses? For all that pertain to space and place, be not concerned, trouble not thyself, He cometh to thee. 
For out of a small stone He hath grown, and become a great mountain, so that He hath filled all the face 
of the earth. Why then wouldest thou by land come to Him, who filleth all lands? Lo, He hath already 
come: watch thou. By growing He waketh even sleepers; if yet there is not in them so deep sleep, as that 
they be hardened even against the mountain coming; but they hear, “Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” For it was a great thing for the Jews to see the stone. For 
the stone was yet small: and small they deservedly despised it, and despising they stumbled, and 
stumbling they were broken; remains that they be ground to powder. For so was it said of the stone, 
“Whosoever shall fall upon that stone shall be broken; but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to 
powder.” It is one thing to be broken, another to be ground to powder. To be broken is less than to be 
ground to powder: but none grindeth He coming exalted, save whom He brake lying low. For now before 
His coming He lay low before the Jews, and they stumbled at Him, and were broken; hereafter shall He 
come in His Judgment, glorious and exalted, great and powerful, not weak to be judged, but strong to 
judge, and grind to powder those who were broken stumbling at Him. For “A stone of stumbling and a 
rock of offence,” is He to them that believe not. Therefore, brethren, no wonder if the Jews acknowledged 
not Him, whom as a small stone lying before their feet they despised. They are to be wondered at, who 
even now so great a mountain will not acknowledge. The Jews at a small stone by not seeing stumbled; the 
heretics stumble at a mountain. For now that stone hath grown, now say we unto them, Lo, now is fulfilled 
the prophecy of Daniel, “The stone that was small became a great mountain, and filled the whole earth.” 
Wherefore stumble ye at Him, and go not rather up to Him? Who is so blind as to stumble at a mountain? 
Came He to thee that thou shouldest have whereat to stumble, and not have whereto to go up? “Come ye, 
and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord.” Isaiah saith this: “Come ye, and let us go up.” What is, 
“Come ye, and let us go up”? “Come ye,” is, Believe ye. “Let us go up,” is, Let us profit. But they will 
neither come, nor go up, nor believe, nor profit. They bark against the mountain. Even now by so often 
stumbling on Him they are broken, and will not go up, choosing always to stumble. Say we to them, 
“Come ye, and see the works of the Lord:” what “prodigies He hath set forth through the earth.” Prodigies 
are called, because they portend something, those signs of miracles which were done when the world 
believed. And what thereafter came to pass, and what did they portend? 


12. “He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth” (ver. 9). This not yet see we fulfilled: yet are 
there wars, wars among nations for sovereignty; among sects, among Jews, Pagans, Christians, heretics, 
are wars, frequent wars, some for the truth, some for falsehood contending. Not yet then is this fulfilled, 
“He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth;” but haply it shall be fulfilled. Or is it now also 
fulfilled? In some it is fulfilled; in the wheat it is fulfilled, in the tares it is not yet fulfilled. What is this 
then, “He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth”? Wars He calleth whereby it is warred against 
God. But who warreth against God? Ungodliness. And what to God can ungodliness do? Nothing. What 
doth an earthen vessel dashed against the rock, however vehemently dashed? With so much greater harm 
to itself it cometh, with how much the greater force it cometh. These wars were great, frequent were they. 
Against God fought ungodliness, and earthen vessels were dashed in pieces, even men by presuming on 
themselves, by too much prevailing by their own strength. This is that, the shield whereof Job also named 
concerning one ungodly. “He runneth against God, upon the stiff neck of his shield.” What is, “upon the 
stiff neck of his shield”? Presuming too much upon his own protection. Were they such who said, “God is 
our refuge and strength, a Helper in tribulations which have found us out too much”? or in another Psalm, 
“For I will not trust in my bow, neither shall my sword save me.” When one learneth that in himself he is 
nothing, and help in himself has none, arms in him are broken in pieces, wars are made to cease. Such 
wars then destroyed that Voice of the Most High out of His holy clouds, whereby the earth was moved, 
and the kingdoms were bowed. These wars hath He made to cease unto the end of the earth. “He shall 
break the bow, and dash in pieces the arms, and burn the shield with fire.” Bow, arms, shield, fire. The 
bow is plots; arms, public warfare; shields, vain presuming of self-protection: the fire wherewith they are 
burned, is that whereof the Lord said, “I am come to send fire on the earth;” of which fire saith the Psalm, 
“There is nothing hid from the heat thereof.” This fire burning, no arms of ungodliness shall remain in us, 
needs must all be broken, dashed in pieces, burned. Remain thou unharmed, not having any help of thine 
own; and the more weak thou art, having no arms thine own, the more He taketh thee up, of whom it is 
said, “The God of Jacob is our taker up.” .. . But when God taketh us up, doth He send us away unarmed? 
He armeth us, but with other arms, arms Evangelical, arms of truth, continence, salvation, faith, hope, 
charity. These arms shall we have, but not of ourselves: but the arms which of ourselves we had, are burnt 
up: yet if by that fire of the Holy Spirit we are kindled, whereof it is said, “He shall burn the shields with 
fire;” thee, who didst wish to be powerful in thyself, hath God made weak, that He may make thee strong 
in Him, because in thyself thou wast made weak. 


13. What then followeth? “Be still.” To what purpose? “And see that I am God” (ver. 10). That is, Not ye, 
but I am God. I created, I create anew; I formed, I form anew; I made, I make anew. If thou couldest not 
make thyself, how canst thou make thyself anew? This seeth not the contentious tumult of man’s soul; to 
which contentious tumult is it said, “Be still.” That is, restrain your souls from contradiction. Do not 
argue, and, as it were, arm against God. Else yet live thy arms, not yet burned up with fire. But if they are 


burned, “Be still;” because ye have not wherewith to fight. But if ye be still in yourselves, and from Me 
seek all, who before presumed on yourselves, then shall ye “see that I am God.” “I will be exalted among 
the heathen, I will be exalted in the earth.” Just before I said, by the name of earth is signified the nation 
of the Jews, by the name of sea the other nations. The mountains were carried into the heart of the sea; 
the nations are troubled, the kingdoms are bowed; the Most High gave His Voice, and the earth was 
moved. “The Lord of Hosts is with us, the God of Jacob is our taker up” (ver. 11). Miracles are done among 
the heathen, full filled is the faith of the heathen; burned are the arms of human presumption. Still are 
they, in tranquillity of heart, to acknowledge God the Author of all their gifts. And after this glorifying, 
doth He yet desert the people of the Jews? of which saith the Apostle, “I say unto you, lest ye should be 
wise in your own conceits; that blindness in part is happened unto Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles 
be come in.” That is, until the mountains be carried hither, the clouds rain here, the Lord here bows the 
kingdoms with His thunder, “until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in.” And what thereafter? “And so all 
Israel shall be saved.” Therefore, here too observing the same order, “I will be exalted” (saith He) “among 
the heathen, I will be exalted in the earth;” that is, both in the sea, and in the earth, that now might all say 
what followeth: “the God of Jacob is our taker up.” 


PSALM XLVII 


1. The title of the Psalm goeth thus. “To the end: for the sons of Korah: a Psalm of David himself.” These 
sons of Korah have the title also of some other Psalms, and indicate a sweet mystery, insinuate a great 
Sacrament: wherein let us willingly understand ourselves, and let us acknowledge in the title us who hear, 
and read, and as in a glass set before us behold who we are. The sons of Korah, who are they? . . . Haply 
the sons of the Bridegroom. For the Bridegroom was crucified in the place of Calvary. Recollect the 
Gospel, where they crucified the Lord, and ye will find Him crucified in the place of Calvary. Furthermore, 
they who deride His Cross, by devils, as by beasts, are devoured. For this also a certain Scripture 
signified. When God’s Prophet Elisha was going up, children called after him mocking, “Go up thou bald 
head, Go up thou bald head:” but he, not so much in cruelty as in mystery, made those children to be 
devoured by bears out of the wood. If those children had not been devoured, would they have lived even 
till now? Or could they not, being born mortal, have been taken off by a fever? But so in them had no 
mystery been shown, whereby posterity might be put in fear. Let none then mock the Cross of Christ. The 
Jews were possessed by devils, and devoured; for in the place of Calvary, crucifying Christ, and lifting on 
the Cross, they said as it were with childish sense, not understanding what they said, “Go up, thou bald 
head.” For what is, “Go up”? “Crucify Him, Crucify Him.” For childhood is set before us to imitate 
humility, and childhood is set before us to beware of foolishness. To imitate humility, childhood was set 
before us by the Lord, when He called children to Him, and because they were kept from Him, He said, 
“Suffer them to come unto Me, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” The example of childhood is set 
before us to beware of foolishness by the Apostle, “Brethren, be not children in understanding:” and again 
he proposeth it to imitate, “Howbeit in malice be ye children, that in understanding ye may be men.” “For 
the sons of Korah” the Psalm is sung; for Christians then is it sung. Let us hear it as sons of the 
Bridegroom, whom senseless children crucified in the place of Calvary. For they earned to be devoured by 
beasts; we to be crowned by Angels. For we acknowledge the humility of our Lord, and of it are not 
ashamed. We are not ashamed of Him called in mystery “the bald” (Calvus), from the place of Calvary. For 
on the very Cross whereon He was insulted, He permitted not our forehead to be bald; for with His own 
Cross He marked it. Finally, that ye may know that these things are said to us, see what is said. 


2. “O clap your hands, all ye nations” (ver. 1). Were the people of the Jews all the nations? No, but 
blindness in part is happened to Israel, that senseless children might cry, “Calve,” “Calve;” and so the 
Lord might be crucified in the place of Calvary, that by His Blood shed He might redeem the Gentiles, and 
that might be fulfilled which saith the Apostle, “Blindness in part is happened unto Israel, until the fulness 
of the Gentiles be come in.” Let them insult, then, the vain, and foolish, and senseless, and say, “Calve,” 
“Calve;” but ye redeemed by His Blood which was shed in the place of Calvary, say, “O clap your hands, all 
ye nations;” because to you hath come down the Grace of God. “O clap your hands.” What is “O clap”? 
Rejoice. But wherefore with the hands? Because with good works. Do not rejoice with the mouth while 
idle with the hands. If ye rejoice, “clap your hands.” The hands of the nations let Him see, who joys hath 
deigned to give them. What is, the hands of the nations? The acts of them doing good works. “O clap your 
hands, all ye nations: shout unto God with the voice of triumph.” Both with voice and with hands. If with 
the voice only it is not well, because the hands are slow; if only with the hands it is not well, because the 
tongue is mute. Agree together must the hands and tongue. Let this confess, these work. “Shout unto God 
with the voice of triumph.” 


” 


3. “For the Lord Most High is terrible” (ver. 2). The Most High in descending made like one ludicrous, by 
ascending into Heaven is made terrible. “A great King over all the earth.” Not only over the Jews; for over 
them also He is King. For of them also the Apostles believed and of them many thousands of men sold 
their goods, and laid the price at the Apostles’ feet, and in them was fulfilled what in the title of the Cross 
was written, “The King of the Jews.” For He is King also of the Jews. But “of the Jews” is little. “O clap 
your hands, all ye nations: for God is the King of all the earth.” For it sufficeth not Him to have under Him 
one nation: therefore such great price gave He out of His side, as to buy the whole world. 


4. “He hath subdued the people under us, and the nations under our feet” (ver. 3). Which subdued, and to 
whom? Who are they that speak? Haply Jews? Surely, if Apostles; surely, if Saints. For under these God 
hath subdued the people and the nations, that to-day are they honoured among the nations, who by their 
own citizens earned to be slain: as their Lord was slain by His citizens, and is honoured among the 
nations; was crucified by His own, is adored by aliens, but those by a price made His own. For therefore 
bought He us, that aliens from Him we might not be. Thinkest thou then these are the words of Apostles, 
“He hath subdued the people under us, and the nations under our feet”? I know not. Strange that Apostles 
should speak so proudly, as to rejoice that the nations were put under their feet, that is, Christians under 
the feet of Apostles. For they rejoice that we are with them under the feet of Him who died for us. For 
under Paul’s feet ran they, who would be of Paul, to whom He said, “Was Paul crucified for you?” What 
then here, what are we to understand? “He hath subdued the people under us, and the nations under our 
feet.” All pertaining to Christ’s inheritance are among “all the nations,” and all not pertaining to Christ’s 
inheritance are among “all the nations:” and ye see so exalted in Christ’s Name is Christ’s Church, that all 
not yet believing in Christ lie under the feet of Christians. For what numbers now run to the Church; not 
yet being Christians, they ask aid of the Church; to be succoured by us temporally they are willing, though 
eternally to reign with us as yet they are unwilling. When all seek aid of the Church, even they who are 


not yet in the Church, hath He not “subdued the people under us, and the nations under our feet”? 


5. “He hath chosen an inheritance for us, the excellency of Jacob, whom He loved” (ver. 4). A certain 
beauty of Jacob He hath chosen for our inheritance. Esau and Jacob were two brothers; in their mother’s 
womb both struggled, and by this struggle their mother’s bowels were shaken; and while they two were 
yet therein, the younger was elected and preferred to the elder, and it was said, “Two peoples are in thy 
womb, and the elder shall serve the younger.” Among all nations is the elder, among all nations the 
younger; but the younger is in good Christians, elect, godly, faithful; the elder in the proud, unworthy, 
sinful, stubborn, defending rather than confessing their sins: as was also the very people of the Jews, 
“being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about to establish their own righteousness.” But for 
that it is said, “The elder shall serve the younger;” it is manifest that under the godly are subdued the 
ungodly, under the humble are subdued the proud. Esau was born first, and Jacob was born last; but he 
who was last born, was preferred to the first-born, who through gluttony lost his birthright. So thou hast it 
written, He longed for the pottage, and his brother said to him, If thou wilt that I give it thee, give me thy 
birthright. He loved more that which carnally he desired, than that which spiritually by being born first he 
had earned: and he laid aside his birthright, that he might eat lentils. But lentils we find to be the food of 
the Egyptians, for there it abounds in Egypt. Whence is so magnified the lentil of Alexandria, that it comes 
even to our country, as if here grew no lentil. Therefore by desiring Egyptian food he lost his birthright. So 
also the people of the Jews, of whom it is said, “in their hearts they turned back again into Egypt.” They 
desired in a manner the lentil, and lost their birthright. 


6. “God is gone up with jubilation” (ver. 5). Even He our God, the Lord Christ, is gone up with jubilation; 
“the Lord with the sound of a trumpet.” “Is gone up:” whither, save where we know? Whither the Jews 
followed Him not, even with their eyes. For exalted on the Cross they mocked Him, ascending into Heaven 
they did not see Him. “God hath gone up with jubilation.” What is jubilation, but admiration of joy which 
cannot be expressed in words? As the disciples in joy admired, seeing Him go into Heaven, whom they 
had mourned dead; truly for the joy, words sufficed not: remained to jubilate what none could express. 
There was also the voice of the trumpet, the voice of Angels. For it is said, “Lift up thy voice like a 
trumpet.” Angels preached the ascension of the Lord: they saw the Disciples, their Lord ascending, 
tarrying, admiring, confounded, nothing speaking, but in heart jubilant: and now was the sound of the 
trumpet in the clear voice of the Angels, “Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into Heaven? this is 
Jesus.” As if they knew not that it was the same Jesus. Had they not just before seen Him before them? 
Had they not heard Him speaking with them? Nay, they not only saw the figure of Him present, but 
handled also His limbs. Of themselves then knew they not, that it was the same Jesus? But they being by 
very admiration, from joy of jubilation, as it were transported in mind, the Angels said, “that same is 
Jesus.” As though they said, If ye believe Him, this is that same Jesus, whom crucified, your feet stumbled, 
whom dead and buried, ye thought your hope lost. Lo, this is the same Jesus. He hath gone up before you, 
“He shall so come in like manner as ye have seen Him go into Heaven.” His Body is removed indeed from 
your eyes, but God is not separated from your hearts: see Him going up, believe on Him absent, hope for 
Him coming; but yet through His secret Mercy, feel Him present. For He who ascended into Heaven that 
He might be removed from your eyes, promised unto you, saying, “Lo, Iam with you always, even unto the 
end of the world.” Justly then the Apostle so addressed us, “The Lord is at hand; be careful for nothing.” 
Christ sitteth above the Heavens; the Heavens are far off, He who there sitteth is near... . 


7. “Sing praises to our God, sing praises” (ver. 6). Whom as Man mocked they, who from God were 
alienated. “Sing praises to our God.” For He is not Man only, but God. Man of the seed of David, God the 
Lord of David, of the Jews having flesh. “Whose” (saith the Apostle) “are the fathers, of whom as 
concerning the flesh Christ came.” Of the Jews then is Christ, but according to the flesh. But who is this 
Christ who is of the Jews according to the flesh? “Who is over all, God blessed for ever.” God before the 
flesh, God in the flesh, God with the flesh. Nor only God before the flesh, but God before the earth whence 
flesh was made; nor only God before the earth whereof flesh was made, but even God before the Heaven 
which was first made; God before the day which was first made; God before Angels; the same Christ is 
God: for “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 


8. “For God is the King of all the earth” (ver. 7). What? And before was He not God of all the earth? Is He 
not God of both heaven and earth, since by Him surely were all things made? Who can say that He is not 
his God? But not all men acknowledged Him their God; and where He was acknowledged, there only, so to 
say, He was God. “In Judah is God known.” Not yet was it said to the sons of Korah, “O clap your hands, all 
ye nations.” For that God known in Judah, is King of all the earth: now by all He is acknowledged, for that 
is fulfilled which Isaiah saith, “He is thy God who hath delivered thee, the God of the whole earth shall He 
be called.” “Sing ye praises with understanding.” He teacheth us and warneth us to sing praises with 
understanding, not to seek the sound of the ear, but the light of the heart. The Gentiles, whence ye were 
called that ye might be Christians, adored gods made with hands, and sang praises to them, but not with 
understanding. If they had sung with understanding, they had not adored stones. When a man sensible 
sang to a stone insensible, did he sing with understanding? But now, brethren, we see not with our eyes 
Whom we adore, and yet correctly we adore. Much more is God commended to us, that with our eyes we 
see Him not. If with our eyes we saw Him, haply we might despise. For even Christ seen, the Jews 
despised; unseen, the Gentiles adored. 


9. “God shall reign over all nations” (ver. 8). Who reigned over one nation, “shall reign” (saith He) “over 
all nations.” When this was said, God reigned over one nation. It was a prophecy, the thing was not yet 
shown. Thanks be to God, we now see fulfilled what before was prophesied. A written promise God sent 
unto us before the time, the time fulfilled He hath repaid us. “God shall reign over all nations,” is a 
promise. “God sitteth upon His Holy Seat.” What then was promised to come, now being fulfilled, is 
acknowledged and held. “God sitteth upon His Holy Seat.” What is His Holy Seat? Haply saith one, The 
Heavens, and he understandeth well. For Christ hath gone up, as we know, with the Body, wherein He was 
crucified, and sitteth at the right hand of the Father; thence we expect Him to come to judge the quick 
and the dead. “God sitteth upon His Holy Seat.” The Heavens are His Holy Seat. Wilt thou also be His 
Seat? think not that thou canst not be; prepare for Him a place in thy heart. He cometh, and willingly 
sitteth. The same Christ is surely “the Power of God, and the Wisdom of God:” and what saith the 
Scripture of Wisdom Herself? The soul of the righteous is the seat of Wisdom. If then the soul of the 
righteous is the seat of Wisdom, be thy soul righteous, and thou shalt be a royal seat of Wisdom. And truly, 
brethren, all men who live well, who act well, converse in godly charity, doth not God sit in them, and 
Himself command? Thy soul obeyeth God sitting in it, and itself commandeth the members. For thy soul 
commandeth thy members, that so may move the foot, the hand, the eye, the ear, and itself commandeth 
the members as its servants, but yet itself serveth its Lord sitting within. It cannot well rule its inferior, 
unless its superior it have not disdained to serve. 


10. “The princes of the peoples are gathered together unto the God of Abraham” (ver. 9). The God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. True it is, God said this, and thereupon the Jews 
prided themselves, and said, “We are Abraham’s children;” priding themselves in their father’s name, 
carrying his flesh, not holding his faith; by seed cleaving to Him, in manners degenerating. But the Lord, 
what said He to them so priding themselves? “If ye are Abraham’s children, do the works of Abraham.” 
Again .. .”The princes of the peoples:” the princes of the nations: not the princes of one people, but the 
princes of all people have “gathered together unto the God of Abraham.” Of these princes was that 
Centurion too, of whom but now when the Gospel was read ye heard. For he was a Centurion having 
honour and power among men, he was a prince among the princes of the peoples. Christ coming to him, 
he sent his friends to meet Him, nay unto Christ truly passing over to him he sent his friends, and asked 
that He would heal his servant who was dangerously sick. And when the Lord would come, he sent to Him 
this message: “I am not worthy that Thou shouldest enter under my roof, but say in a word only, and my 
servant shall be healed.” “For I also am a man set under authority, having under me soldiers.” See how he 
kept his rank! first he mentioned that he was under another, and afterwards that another was under him. I 
am under authority, and I am in authority; both under some I am, and over some Iam... . As though he 
said, If I being set under authority command those who are under me, Thou who art set under no man’s 
authority, canst not Thou command Thy creature, since all things were made by Thee, and without Thee 
was nothing made. “Say,” then, said he, “in a word, and my servant shall be healed. For I am not worthy 
that Thou shouldest enter under my roof.” .. . Admiring at his faith, Jesus reprobates the Jews’ misbelief. 
For sound to themselves they seemed, whereas they were dangerously sick, when their Physician not 
knowing they slew. Therefore when He reprobated, and repudiated their pride what said he? “I say unto 
you, that many shall come from the east and west,” not belonging to the kindred of Israel: many shall 
come to whom He said, “O clap your hands, all ye nations;” “and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.” Abraham begat them not of his own flesh; yet shall they come and 
sit down with him in the kingdom of heaven, and be his sons. Whereby his sons? Not as born of his flesh, 
but by following his faith. “But the children of the kingdom,” that is, the Jews, “shall be cast into outer 
darkness, there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” They shall be condemned to outer darkness who 
are born of the flesh of Abraham, and they shall sit down with him in the kingdom of heaven, who have 
imitated Abraham’s faith. 


11. And what they who belonged to the God of Abraham? “For the mighty gods of the earth are greatly 
lifted up.” They who were gods, the people of God, the vineyard of God, whereof it is said, “Judge betwixt 
Me and My vineyard,” shall go into outer darkness, shall not sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
are not gathered unto the God of Abraham. Wherefore? “For the mighty gods of the earth;” they who were 
mighty gods of the earth, presuming upon earth. What earth? Themselves; for every man is earth. For to 
man was it said, “Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” But man ought to presume upon God, 
and thence to hope for help, not from himself. For the earth raineth not upon itself, nor shineth for itself; 
but as the earth from heaven expecteth rain and light, so man from God ought to expect mercy and truth. 
They then, “the mighty gods of the earth, were greatly lifted up,” that is, greatly prided themselves: they 
thought no physician necessary for themselves, and therefore remained in their sickness, and by their 
sickness were brought down even to death. The natural branches were broken off that the humble wild 
olive tree might be grafted in. Hold we fast then, brethren, humility, charity, godliness: since we are 
called, on their proving reprobate, even by their example let us fear to pride ourselves. 


PSALM XLVIII 


1. The title of this Psalm is, “A song of praise, to the sons of Korah, on the second day of the week.” 
Concerning this what the Lord deigneth to grant receive ye like sons of the firmament. For on the second 
day of the week, that is, the day after the first which we call the Lord’s day, which also is called the 


second week-day, was made the firmament of Heaven... . The second day of the week then we ought not 
to understand but of the Church of Christ: but the Church of Christ in the Saints, the Church of Christ in 
those who are written in Heaven, the Church of Christ in those who to this world’s temptations yield not. 
For they are worthy of the name of “firmament.” The Church of Christ, then, in those who are strong, of 
whom saith the Apostle, “We that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak,” is called the 
firmament. Of this it is sung in this Psalm. Let us hear, acknowledge, associate, glory, reign. For Her 
called firmament, hear also in the Apostolic Epistles, “the pillar and firmament of the truth.” .. . 


2. “Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised” (ver. 1)... . That is, “in the city of our God, in His holy 
mountain.” This is the city set upon an hill, which cannot be hid: this is the candle which is not hidden 
under a bushel, to all known, to all proclaimed. Yet are not all men citizens thereof, but they in whom 
“great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised.” What then is that city: let us see whether perhaps, since it 
is said, “In the city of our God, in His holy mountain,” we ought not to enquire for this mountain where 
also we may be heard... . What then is that mountain, brethren? One is it with great care to be enquired 
for, with great solicitude investigated, with labour also to be occupied and ascended. But if in any part of 
the earth it is, what shall we do? Shall we go abroad out of our own country, that to that mountain we may 
arrive? Nay, then we are abroad, when in it we are not. For that is our city, if we are members of the King, 
who is the head of the same city. .. . For there was a certain corner-stone contemptible, whereat the Jews 
stumbled, cut out of a certain mountain without hands, that is, coming of the kingdom of the Jews without 
hands, because human operation went not with Mary of whom was born Christ. But if that stone, when 
the Jews stumbled thereat, had remained there, thou hadst not had whither to ascend. But what was 
done? What saith the prophecy of Daniel? What but that the stone grew, and became a great mountain? 
How great? So that it filled the whole face of the earth. By growing, then, and by filling the whole face of 
the earth, that mountain came to us. Why then seek we the mountain as though absent, and not as being 
present ascend to it; that in us the Lord may be “great, and greatly to be praised”? 


3. Further, . . . when he had said, “in the city of our God, in His holy mountain,” what added he? 
“Spreading abroad the joys of the whole earth, the mountains of Sion” (ver. 2). Sion is one mountain, why 
then “mountains”? Is it that to Sion belonged also those which came from the other side, so as to meet 
together on the Corner Stone, and become two walls, as it were two mountains, one of the circumcision, 
the other of the uncircumcision; one of the Jews, the other of the Gentiles: no longer adverse, although 
diverse, because from different sides, now in the corner not even diverse. “For He is our peace, who hath 
made both one.” The same Corner Stone “which the builders rejected, is become the Head Stone of the 
corner.” The mountain hath joined in itself two mountains; one house there is, and two houses; two, 
because coming from different sides; one, because of the Corner Stone, wherein both are joined together. 
Hear also this, “the mountains of Sion: the sides of the North are the city of the great King.” .. . See the 
Gentiles; “the sides of the North:” the sides of the North are joined to the city of the great King. The 
North is wont to be contrary to Sion: Sion forsooth is in the South, the North over against the South. Who 
is the North, but He who said, “I will sit in the sides of the North, I will be like the Most High”? The devil 
had held dominion over the ungodly, and possessed the nations serving images, adoring demons; and all 
whatsoever there was of human kind anywhere throughout the world, by cleaving to Him, had become 
North. But since He who binds the strong man, taketh away his goods, and maketh them His own goods; 
men delivered from infidelity and superstition of devils, believing in Christ, are fitted on to that city, have 
met in the corner that wall that cometh from the circumcision, and that was made the city of the great 
King, which had been the sides of the North. Therefore also in another Scripture is it said, “Out of the 
North come clouds of golden colour: great is the glory and honour of the Almighty.” For great is the glory 
of the physician, when from being despaired of the sick recovers. “Out of the North come clouds,” and not 
black clouds, not dark clouds, not lowering, but “of golden colour.” Whence but by grace illumined 
through Christ? See, “the sides of the North are the city of the great King.” ... 


4. Let the Psalm then follow, and say, “God shall be known in her houses.” Now in her “houses,” because 
of the mountains, because of the two walls, because of the two sons. “God shall be known in her houses,” 
but he commendeth grace, therefore he added, “when He shall take her up.” For what would that city 
have been, unless He had taken her up? Would it not immediately have fallen, unless it had such 
foundation? For “other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” Let none then 
glory in his own merits; but “he that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” . . . The Lord then hath taken up 
this city, and is known therein, that is, His grace is known in that city: for whatever that city hath, which 
glorieth in the Lord, it hath not of itself. For because of this it is said, “What hast thou that thou didst not 
receive?” 


5. “For, lo, the kings of the earth are gathered together” (ver. 3). Behold now those sides of the North, see 
how they come, see how they say, “Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord: and He will 
teach us His way, and we will walk in it.” “And have come together in one.” In what one, but that “corner- 
stone”? “They saw it, and so they marvelled” (ver. 4). After their marvelling at the miracles and glory of 
Christ, what followed? “They were troubled, they were moved” (ver. 5), “trembling took hold upon them.” 
Whence took trembling hold upon them, but from the consciousness of sins? Let them run then, king after 
a king; kings, let them acknowledge the King. Therefore saith He elsewhere, “Yet have I been set by Him 
a King upon His holy hill of Sion.” . .. A King then was heard of, set up in Sion, to Him were delivered 
possessions even to the uttermost parts of the earth. Kings behoved to fear lest they should lose the 


kingdom, lest the kingdom be taken from them. As wretched Herod feared, and for the Child slew the 
children. But fearing to lose his kingdom, he deserved not to know the King. Would that he too had adored 
the King with the Magi: not by ill-seeking the kingdom, slain the Innocents, and perished guilty. For as 
concerning him, he destroyed the Innocents: but as for Christ, even a Child, the children dying for Him 
did He crown. Therefore behoved kings to fear when it was said, “Yet have I been set a King by Him upon 
His holy hill of Sion,” and inheritance to the uttermost parts of the earth shall He give Him, who set Him 
up King. . . . Thence also this is said to them, “Understand now therefore, O ye kings; be instructed, ye 
judges of the earth. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice unto Him with trembling.” And what did they? 
“There pains as of a woman in travail.” What are the pains “as of a woman in travail,” but the pangs of a 
penitent? See the same conception of pain and travail: “Of Thy fear” (saith Isaiah) “we have conceived, we 
have travailed of the Spirit of salvation.” So then the kings conceived from the fear of Christ, that by 
travailing they brought forth salvation by believing on Him whom they had feared. “There pains as of a 
woman in travail:” when of travail thou hearest, expect a birth. The old man travaileth, but the new man is 
born. 


6. “With a strong wind Thou shalt break the ships of Tarshish” (ver. 6). Briefly understood, this is, Thou 
shalt overthrow the pride of the nations. But where in this history is mentioned the overthrowing of the 
pride of the nations? Because of “the ships of Tarshish.” Learned men have enquired for Tarshish a city, 
that is, what city was signified by this name: and to some it has seemed that Cilicia is called Tarshish, 
because its metropolis is called Tarsus. Of which city was the Apostle Paul, being born in Tarsus of Cilicia. 
But some have understood by it Carthage, being haply sometimes so named, or in some language so 
signified. For in the Prophet Isaiah it is thus found: “Howl, ye ships of Carthage.” But in Ezekiel by some 
interpreters the word is translated Carthage, by some Tarshish: and from this diversity it can be 
understood that the same which was called Carthage, is called Tharsus. But it is manifest, that in the 
beginning of its reign Carthage flourished with ships, and so flourished, that among other nations they 
excelled in trafficking and navigation. For when Dido, flying from her brother, escaped to the parts of 
Africa, where she built Carthage, the ships which had been prepared for commerce in his country she had 
taken with her for her flight, the princes of the country consenting to it; and the same ships also when 
Carthage was built failed not in traffic. And hence that city became too proud, so that justly by its ships 
may be understood the pride of the nations, presuming on things uncertain, as on the breath of the winds. 
Now let none presume on full sails, and on the seeming fair state of this life, as of the sea. Be our 
foundation in Sion: there ought we to be stablished, not to be “carried about with every wind of doctrine.” 
Whoso then by the uncertain things of this life had been puffed up, let them be overthrown, and be all the 
pride of the nations subjected to Christ, who shall “with a strong wind break all the ships of Tarshish:” not 
of any city, but of “Tarshish.” How “with a strong wind”? With very strong fear. For so all pride feared Him 
that shall judge, as on Him humble to believe, lest Him exalted it should fear. 


7. “As we have heard, so have we seen” (ver. 7). Blessed Church! at one time thou hast heard, at another 
time thou hast seen. She heard in promises, seeth in performance: heard in Prophecy, seeth in the Gospel. 
For all things which are now fulfilled were before prophesied. Lift up thine eyes then, and stretch them 
over the world; see now His “inheritance even to the uttermost parts of the earth:” see now is fulfilled 
what was said, “All kings shall fall down before Him: all nations shall serve Him:” see fulfilled what was 
said, “Be Thou exalted, O God, above the heavens, and Thy glory above all the earth.” See Him whose feet 
and hands were pierced with nails, whose bones hanging on the tree were counted, upon whose vesture 
lots were cast: see reigning whom they saw hanging; see sitting in Heaven whom they despised walking 
on earth: see thus fulfilled, “All the ends of the earth shall remember, and turn to the Lord, and all the 
kindreds of the nations shall worship before Him.” Seeing all this, exclaim with joy, “As we have heard, so 
have we seen.” Justly the Church herself is so called out of the Gentiles. .. . They to whom the Prophets 
were not sent, first heard and understood the Prophets: they who first heard not, afterwards hearing 
marvelled. They remained behind to whom they were sent, carrying the books, understanding not the 
truth: having the tables of the Testament, and not holding the inheritance. But we, .. .”As we have heard, 
so have we seen.” And where hearest thou? where seest thou? “In the city of the Lord of Hosts, in the city 
of our God. God hath founded it for ever.” Let not heretics insult, divided into parties, let them not exalt 
themselves who say, “Lo, here is Christ, or lo, there.” Whoso saith, “Lo, here is Christ, or lo, there,” 
inviteth to parties. Unity God promised. The kings are gathered together in one, not dissipated through 
schisms. But haply that city which hath held the world, shall sometime be overthrown? Far be the 
thought! “God hath founded it for ever.” If then God hath founded it for ever, why fearest thou lest the 
firmament should fall? 


8. “We have received Thy mercy, O God, in the midst of Thy people” (ver. 8). Who have received, and 
where received? Hath not the same Thy people received Thy mercy. If Thy people hath received Thy 
mercy, how then, “in the midst of Thy people”? As if they who received were one party, they in the midst of 
whom they received another. A great mystery, but yet well known. When hence also, that is, out of these 
verses, hath been extracted and brought forth what ye know; it will be not ruder, but sweeter. Now 
forsooth all are reckoned the people of God, who carry His Sacraments, but not all belong to His Mercy. 
All forsooth receiving the Sacrament of the Baptism of Christ, are called Christians, but not all live 
worthily of that Sacrament. There are some of whom saith the Apostle, “Having a form of godliness, but 
denying the power thereof.” Yet on account of this form of godliness they are named among God’s people. 
As to the floor, until the corn is threshed, belongs not the wheat only, but the chaff. But will it also belong 


to the garner? In the midst then of an evil people is a good people, which hath received the Mercy of God. 
He liveth worthily of the Mercy of God who heareth, and holdeth, and doeth what the Apostle saith, “We 
beseech you that ye receive not the Grace of God in vain.” Whoso then receiveth not the Grace of God in 
vain, the same receiveth not only the Sacrament, but also the Mercy of God as well. . . . So those who have 
the Sacraments, and have not good manners, are both said to be of God, and not of God; are both said to 
be His, and to be strangers: His because of His own Sacraments, strangers because of their own vice. So 
also strange daughters: daughters, because of the form of godliness; strange, because of their loss of 
virtue. Be the lily there; let it receive the Mercy of God: hold fast the root of a good flower, be not 
ungrateful for soft rain coming from heaven. Be thorns ungrateful, let them grow by the showers: for the 
fire they grow, not for the garner. In the midst of Thy people not receiving Thy mercy, we have received 
Thy mercy. For “He came unto His own, and His own received Him not,” yet, in the midst of them, “as 
many as received Him, to them gave He power to become the sons of God.” .. . 


9. For when he had said, “We have received Thy mercy in the midst of Thy people,” he signified that there 
is a people not receiving the mercy of God, in the midst of whom some do receive the mercy of God: and 
then lest it should occur to men that there are so few, as to be nearly none, how did He console them in 
the words following? “According to Thy Name, O God, so is Thy praise unto the ends of the earth” (ver. 9). 
What is this? .. . That is, as Thou art known through all the earth, so Thou art also praised through all the 
earth, nor are there wanting who now praise Thee through all the earth. But they praise Thee who live 
well. For, “According to Thy Name, O God, so is Thy praise,” not in a part, but “unto the ends of the 
earth.” “Thy right hand is full of righteousness.” That is, many are they also who shall stand at Thy right 
hand. Not only shall they be many who shall stand at Thy left hand, but there also shall be a full heap set 
at Thy right hand. 


10. “Let mount Zion rejoice, and the daughters of Judah be glad, because of Thy judgments, O Lord” (ver. 
10). O mount Zion, O daughters of Judah, ye labour now among tares, among chaff, among thorns ye 
labour: yet be glad because of God’s judgments. God erreth not in judgment. Live ye separate, though 
separate ye were not born; not vainly hath a voice gone forth from your mouth and heart, “Destroy not my 
soul with sinners, nor my life with bloody men.” He shall winnow with such art, carrying in His hand a fan, 
that not one grain of wheat shall fall into the heap of chaff prepared to be burned, nor one beard of chaff 
pass to the heap to be laid up in the garner. Be glad, O ye daughters of Judaea, because of the judgments 
of God that erreth not, and do not yet judge rashly. To you let it belong to collect, to Him let it belong to 
separate. But think not that the “daughters of Judah” are Jews. Judah is confession; all the sons of 
confession are all the sons of Judah. For “salvation is of the Jews,” is nothing else than that Christ is of the 
Jews. This saith also the Apostle, “He is not a Jew which is one outwardly; neither is that circumcision 
which is outward in the flesh: but he is a Jew which is one inwardly, and circumcision is that of the heart, 
in the spirit, and not in the letter, whose praise is not of men, but of God.” Be such a Jew; glory in the 
circumcision of the heart, though thou hast not the circumcision of the flesh. Let the daughters of Judah 
be glad, because of Thy judgments, O Lord. 


11. “Walk about Zion, and embrace her” (ver. 11). Be it said to them who live ill, in the midst of whom is 
the people, which hath received the mercy of God. In the midst of you is a people living well, “Walk about 
Zion.” But how? “embrace her.” Not with scandals, but with love go round about her: that so those who 
live well in the midst of you ye may imitate, and by imitation of them, be incorporate with Christ, whose 
members they are. “Walk about Zion, go round about her: speak in the towers thereof.” In the height of 
her bulwarks, set forth the praises thereof. 


12. “Set your hearts upon her might” (ver. 12). Not that ye may have the form of godliness, deny the 
power thereof, but, “upon her might set your hearts. Speak ye in her towers.” What is the might of this 
city? Whoso would understand the might of this city, let him understand the force of love. That is a virtue 
which none conquereth. Love’s flame no waves of the world, no streams of temptation, extinguish. Of this 
it is said, “Love is strong as death.” For as when death cometh, it cannot be resisted; by whatever arts, 
whatever medicines, you meet it; the violence of death can none avoid who is born mortal; so against the 
violence of love can the world do nothing. For from the contrary the similitude is made of death; for as 
death is most violent to take away, so love is most violent to save. Through love many have died to the 
world, to live to God; by this love inflamed, the martyrs, not pretenders, not puffed up by vain-glory, not 
such as they of whom it is written, “Though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing,” but men whom truly a love of Christ and of the truth led on to this passion; what to them 
were the temptations of the tormentors? Greater violence had the eyes of their weeping friends, than the 
persecutions of enemies. For how many were held by their children, that they might not suffer? to how 
many did their wives fall upon their knees, that they might not be left widows? How many have their 
parents forbidden to die; as we know and read in the Passion of the Blessed Perpetua! All this was done; 
but tears, however great, and with whatever force flowing, when did they extinguish the ardour of love? 
This is the might of Sion, to whom elsewhere it is said, “Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within 
thy palaces.” 


13. What here understand we, “Set your hearts upon her might, and distribute her houses”? That is, 
distinguish house from house. Do not confound. For there is a house having the form of godliness, and not 
having godliness; but there is a house having both form and godliness. Distribute, confound not. But then 


ye distribute and confound not, when ye “set your hearts upon her might;” that is, when through love ye 
are made spiritual. Then ye will not judge rashly, then ye will see that the evil harms not the good as long 
as we are in this floor. “Distribute her houses.” There can be also another understanding. The two houses, 
one coming of the circumcision, one of the uncircumcision, it is commanded the Apostles to distribute. For 
when Saul was called, and made the Apostle Paul, agreeing in unity with his fellow Apostles, he so with 
thorn determined, that they should go to the circumcision, he to the uncircumcision. By that dispensation 
of their Apostleship, they distributed the houses of the city of the great King; and meeting in the corner, 
divided the Gospel in dispensation, in love united it. And truly this is rather to be understood; for it 
followeth and showeth that it is here said to the preachers, “distribute her houses: that ye may tell it to 
the generation following:” that is, that even to us, who were to come after them, their dispensation of the 
Gospel should reach: For not for those only they laboured, with whom they lived in the earth; nor the Lord 
for those Apostles only to whom He deigned to show Himself alive after His Resurrection, but for us also. 
For to them He spake, and signified us when He spake, “Lo, I am with you alway, even to the end of the 
world.” Were they then to be here alway, even to the end of the world? Also He said, “Neither pray I for 
these alone, but for them also which shall believe on Me through their word.” Therefore He considereth 
us, because He suffered on account of us. Justly then it is said, “That ye may tell it to the generation 
following.” 


14. Tell what? “For this is God, even our God” (ver. 13). The earth was seen, the earth’s Creator was not 
seen; the flesh was held, God in the flesh was not acknowledged. For the flesh was held by those from 
whom had been taken the same flesh, for of the seed of Abraham was the Virgin Mary. At the flesh they 
stayed, the Divinity they did not understand. O Apostles, O mighty city, preach thou on the towers, and 
say, “This is God, even our God.” So, even so as He was despised, as He lay a stone before the feet of the 
stumbling, that He might humble the hearts of the confessing; even so, “This is God, even our God.” 
Certainly He was seen, as was said, “Afterward did He show Himself upon earth, and conversed with 
men.” “This is God, even our God.” He is also Man, and who is there will know Him? “This is God, even 
our God.” But haply for a time as the false gods. For because they can be called gods, but cannot be so, 
for a time they are even called so. For what saith the Prophet, or what warneth He to be said to them? 
This shall ye say to them, “The gods that have not made the heavens and the earth, even they shall perish 
from the earth, and from those that are under the heavens.” He is not such a god: for our God is above all 
gods. Above all what gods? “For all the gods of the nations are idols, but the Lord made the heavens.” The 
same then is our God. “This is God, even our God.” For how long? “For ever and ever: He shall rule us for 
ever.” If He is our God, He is also our King. He protecteth us, being our God, lest we die; He ruleth us, 
being our King, lest we fall. But by ruling us He doth not break us; for whom He ruleth not, He breaketh. 
“Thou shalt rule them,” saith He, “with a rod of iron, and dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.” But 
there are whom He ruleth not; these He spareth not, as a potter’s vessel dashing them in pieces. By Him 
then let us wish to be ruled and delivered, “for He is our God for ever and ever, and He shall rule us for 
ever.” 


PSALM XLIX 


THE FIRST PART 


1....”Hear ye these things, all ye nations” (ver. 1). Not then you only who are here. For of what power is 
our voice so to cry out, as that all nations may hear? For Our Lord Jesus Christ hath proclaimed it through 
the Apostles, hath proclaimed it in so many tongues that He sent; and we see this Psalm, which before 
was only repeated in one nation, in the Synagogue of the Jews, now repeated throughout the whole world, 
throughout all Churches; and that fulfilled which is here spoken of, “Hear ye these words, all ye nations.” . 
.. Of whom ye are: “With ears ponder, all ye that dwell in the world.” This He seemeth to have repeated a 
second time, lest to have said “hear,” before, were too little. What I say, he saith, “hear, with ears ponder,” 
that is, hear not cursorily. What is, “with ears ponder”? It is what the Lord said, “he that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear:” for as all who were in His presence must have had ears, what ears did He require save 
those of the heart, when He said, “he that hath ears to hear, let him hear”? The same ears also this Psalm 
doth smite. “With ears ponder, all ye that dwell in the world.” Perhaps there is here some distinction. We 
ought not indeed to narrow our view, but there is no harm in explaining even this view of the sense. 
Perhaps there is some difference between the saying, “all nations,” and the saying, “all ye that dwell in 
the world.” For perchance he would have us understand the expression, “dwell in,” with a further 
meaning, so as to take all nations for all the wicked, but the dwellers of the world all the just. For he doth 
inhabit who is not held fast: but he that is occupied is inhabited, and doth not inhabit. Just as he doth 
possess whatever he hath, who is master of his property: but a master is one who is not held in the 
meshes of covetousness: while he that is held fast by covetousness is the possessed, and not the 
possessor. ... 


2. Therefore let even the ungodly hear: “Hear ye this, all ye nations.” Let the just also hear, who have not 
heard to no purpose, and who rather rule the world than are ruled by the world: “with ears ponder, all ye 
that dwell in the world.” 


3. And again he saith, “both all ye earthborn, and sons of men” (ver. 2). The expression “earthborn” he 


doth refer to sinners; the expression “sons of men” to the faithful and righteous. Ye see then that this 
distinction is observed. Who are the “earthborn”? The children of the earth. Who are the children of the 
earth? They who desire earthly inheritances. Who are the “sons of men”? They who appertain to the Son 
of Man. We have already before explained this distinction to your Sanctity, and have concluded that Adam 
was a man, but not the son of man; that Christ was the Son of Man, but was God also. For whosoever 
pertain to Adam, are “earthborn:” whosoever pertain to Christ, are “sons of men.” Nevertheless, let all 
hear, I withhold my discourse from no one. If one is “earthborn,” let him hear, because of the judgment: 
another is a “son of man,” let him hear for the kingdom’s sake. “The rich and poor together.” Again, the 
same words are repeated. The expression “rich” refers to the “earthborn;” but the word “poor” to the 
“sons of men.” By the “rich” understand the proud, by the “poor” the humble. . . . He saith in another 
Psalm, “The poor shall eat and be satisfied.” How hath he commended the poor? “The poor shall eat and 
be satisfied.” What eat they? That Food which the faithful know. How shall they be satisfied? By imitating 
the Passion of their Lord, and not without cause receiving their recompense. “The poor shall eat and be 
satisfied, and they shall praise the Lord who seek Him.” What of the rich? Even they eat. But how eat 
they? “All the rich upon the earth have eaten and worshipped.” He said not, “Have eaten and are 
satisfied;” but, “have eaten and worshipped.” They worship God indeed, but they will not display brotherly 
humaneness. These eat and worship; those eat and are filled: yet both eat. Of the eater what he eateth is 
required: let him not be forbidden by the distributor to eat, but let him be admonished to fear him who 
doth require his account. Let these words then be heard by sinners and righteous, nations, and those who 
inhabit the world, “earthborn and sons of men, the rich and the poor together:” not divided, not 
separated. That is for the time of the harvest to do, the hand of the winnower will effect that. Now 
together let rich and poor hear, let goats and sheep feed in the same pasture, until He come who shall 
separate the one on His right hand, the other on His left. Let them all hear together the teacher, lest 
separated from one another they hear the voice of the Judge. 


4. And what is it they are now to hear? “My mouth shall speak of wisdom, and the meditation of my heart 
understanding” (ver. 3). And this repetition is perhaps made, lest perchance if he had said only “my 
mouth,” thou shouldest suppose that one spake to thee who had understanding but in his lips. For many 
have understanding in their lips, but have not in their heart, of whom the Scripture saith, “This people 
honoureth me with their lips, but their heart is far from me.” What saith he then who speaketh to thee? 
when he hath said, “My mouth shall speak of wisdom,” in order that thou mayest know that what is 
poured forth from the mouth floweth from the bottom of the heart, he hath added, “And the meditation of 
my heart of understanding.” 


5. “I will incline mine ear to the parable, I will show my proposition upon the harp” (ver. 4)... . And why 
“to a parable”? Because “now we see through a glass darkly,” as saith the Apostle; “whilst we are at home 
in the body, we are absent from the Lord.” For our vision is not yet that face to face, where there are no 
longer parables, where there no longer are riddles and comparisons. Whatever now we understand we 
behold through riddles. A riddle is a dark parable which it is hard to understand. Howsoever a man may 
cultivate his heart and apply himself to apprehend mysteries, so long as we see through the corruption of 
this flesh, we see but in part... . But as He was seen by those who believed, and by those who crucified 
Him, when He was judged; so will He be seen, when He shall have begun to be judge, both by those whom 
He shall condemn, and by those whom He shall crown. But that vision of divinity, which He hath promised 
to them that love Him, when He saith, “He that loveth Me shall be loved of My Father, and he that loveth 
Me keepeth My commandments, and I will love him, and will manifest Myself to him:” this the ungodly 
shall not see. This manifestation is in a certain way familiar: He keepeth it for His own, He will not show it 
to the ungodly. Of what sort is the vision itself? Of what sort is Christ? Equal to the Father. Of what sort is 
Christ? “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” For this 
vision we sigh now, and groan so long as we sojourn here; to this vision we shall be brought home at the 
last, this vision now we see but darkly. If then we see now darkly, let us “incline our ear to the parable,” 
and then let us “show our proposition upon the harp:” let us hear what we say, do what we enjoin. 


6. And what hath he said? “And wherefore shall I fear in the evil day? The iniquity of my heel shall 
compass me” (ver. 5). He beginneth something obscurely. Therefore he ought the rather to fear if the 
iniquity of his heel shall compass him. Nay, for let not man fear, he saith, who hath not power to escape. 
For example, he who feareth death, what shall he do to escape death? Let him tell me how he is to escape 
what Adam oweth, he who is born of Adam. But let him consider that he is born of Adam, and hath 
followed Christ, and ought to pay what Adam oweth, and obtain what Christ hath promised. Therefore, he 
who feareth death can no wise escape: but he who feareth the damnation which the ungodly shall hear, 
“Go ye into everlasting fire,” hath an escape. Let him not fear then. For why should he fear? Will the 
iniquity of his heel compass him? If then he avoid “the iniquity of his heel,” and walk in the ways of God, 
he shall not come to the evil day: the evil day, the last day, shall not be evil to him. . . . Now while they live, 
let them take heed to themselves, let them put away iniquity from their heel: let them walk in that way, let 
them walk in the way of which He saith Himself, “I am the way, the truth, and the life:” and let them not 
fear in the evil day, for He giveth them safety who became “The Way.” Therefore let them avoid the 
iniquity of their heel. With the heel a man slippeth. Let your Love observe. What was said by God to the 
Serpent? “She shall mark thy head, and thou shalt mark her heel.” The devil marketh thy heel, in order 
that when thou slippest he may overthrow thee. He marketh thy heel, do thou mark his head. What is his 
head? The beginning of an evil suggestion. When he beginneth to suggest evil thoughts, then do thou 


thrust him away before pleasure ariseth, and consent followeth; and so shalt thou avoid his head, and he 
shall not grasp thy heel. But wherefore said He this to Eve? Because through the flesh man doth slip. Our 
flesh is an Eve within us. “He that loveth his wife,” he saith, “loveth himself.” What meaneth “himself”? 
He continueth, and saith, “For no man ever yet hath hated his own flesh.” Because then the devil would 
make us slip through the flesh, just as he made that man Adam to slip, through Eve; Eve is bidden to mark 
the head of the devil, because the devil marketh her heel. “If then the iniquity of our heel shall compass 
us, why fear we in the evil day,” since being converted to Christ we are able not to do iniquity; and there 
will be nothing to compass us, and we shall joy and not sorrow in the last day? 


7. But who are they whom the “iniquity of their heel shall compass”? “They who trust in their virtue, and 
in the abundance of their riches do glory” (ver. 6). Therefore such sins will I avoid, and the “iniquity of my 
heel” shall never compass me. What is avoiding such sins? Let us not trust in our own virtue, let us not 
glory in the abundance of our own riches, but let us glory in Him who hath promised to us, being humble, 
exaltation, and hath threatened condemnation to men exalted; and then iniquity of our heel shall never 
compass us. 


8. There are some who rely on their friends, others rely on their virtue, others on their riches. This is the 
presumption of mankind which relieth not on God. He hath spoken of virtue, he hath spoken of riches, he 
speaketh of friends. “Brother redeemeth not, shall man redeem?” (ver. 7). Dost thou expect that man shall 
redeem thee from the wrath to come? If brother redeem thee not, shall man redeem thee? Who is the 
brother, who if He hath not redeemed thee, no man will redeem? It is He who said after His resurrection, 
“Go, tell My brethren.” Our Brother He hath willed to be: and when we say to God, “Our Father,” this is 
manifested in us. For he that saith to God, “Our Father;” saith to Christ, “Brother.” Therefore let him that 
hath God for his Father and Christ for his Brother, not fear in the evil day. “For the iniquity of his heel 
shall not compass him;” for he relieth not on his virtue, nor glorieth in the abundance of his riches, nor 
vaunteth himself of his powerful friends. Let him rely on Him who died for him, that he might not die 
eternally: who for his sake was humbled, in order that he might be exalted; who sought him ungodly, in 
order that He might be sought by him faithful. Therefore if He redeem not, shall man redeem? Shall any 
man redeem, if the Son of man redeem not? If Christ redeem not, shall Adam redeem? “Brother 
redeemeth not, shall man redeem?” 


9. “He shall not give to God his propitiation, and the price of the redemption of his soul” (ver. 8). He 
trusteth in his virtue, and in the abundance of his riches doth glory, who “shall not give to God his 
propitiation:” that is, satisfaction whereby he may prevail with God for his sins: “nor the price of the 
redemption of his soul,” who relieth on his virtue, and on his friends, and on his riches. But who are they 
that give the price of the redemption of their souls? They to whom the Lord saith, “Make to yourselves 
friends of the Mammon of unrighteousness, that they may receive you into everlasting habitations.” They 
give the price of the redemption of their soul who cease not to do almsdeeds. So those whom the Apostle 
chargeth by Timothy he would not have to be proud, lest they should glory in the abundance of their 
riches. Lastly, what they possessed he would not have to grow old in their hands: but that something 
should be made of it to be for the price of the redemption of their souls. For he saith, “Charge them that 
are rich in this world, that they be not high-minded: nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God, 
who giveth us richly all things to enjoy.” And as if they had said, “What shall we then make of our riches?” 
he continueth, “Let them be rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate,” and they will 
not lose that. How know we? Hear what followeth. “Let them lay up for themselves a good foundation 
against the time to come, that they may lay hold on the true life.” So shall they give the price of the 
redemption of their soul. And our Lord counselleth this: “Make for yourselves bags which wax not old, a 
treasure in the heavens that faileth not, where thief approacheth not, neither moth corrupteth.” God 
would not have thee lose thy wealth, but He hath given thee counsel to change the place thereof. Let your 
love understand. Suppose thy friend were just now to enter thy house, and find thou hadst placed thy 
store of grain in a damp place, and he knew the natural proneness of grain to decay, which thou 
perchance knewest not, he would give thee counsel of this sort, saying, “Brother, thou art losing what with 
great toil thou hast gathered, thou hast placed it in a damp place, in a few days this grain will decay.” 
“And what am I to do, brother? “Raise it into a higher place.” Thou wouldest hearken to thy friend 
suggesting that thou shouldest raise grain from a lower to a higher chamber, and dost thou not hearken to 
Christ charging thee to lift thy treasure from earth to heaven, where not what thou keepest in store may 
be paid to thee, but that thou mayest keep in store earth, mayest receive heaven, mayest keep in store 
things mortal, mayest receive things everlasting, that while thou lendest Christ to receive at thy hands but 
a small loan upon earth, He may repay thee a great recompense in Heaven? Nevertheless, they whom “the 
iniquity of their heel shall compass,” because they trust in their virtue, and in the abundance of their 
riches do glory, and rely on human friends who are able to help them in nothing, “shall not give to God 
their propitiation, and the price of the redemption of their souls.” 


10. And what hath he said of such a man? “Yea, he hath laboured for ever, and shall live till the end” (ver. 
9). His labour shall be without end, his life shall have an end. Wherefore saith he, “He shall live till the 
end”? Because such men think life to be nought but daily enjoyments. So when many poor and needy men 
of our times, unstable, and not looking to what God doth promise them for their labours, see rich men in 
daily feastings, in the splendour and glitter of gold and of silver, they say what? “These are the only 
people; they really live!” This is a saying, be it said no longer: we both warn you, and it remains to warn 


you, that it be said by fewer persons than it would be said, if we had not warned you. For we do not 
presume to say that we so say these words, as that it be not said, but that it be said by fewer persons: for 
it will be said even unto the end of the world. It is too little that he saith, “he liveth;” he addeth and saith, 
he thundereth, thinkest thou that he alone liveth? Let him live! his life will be ended: because he giveth 
not the price of the redemption of his soul, his life will end, his labour will not end. “He laboured for ever, 
and shall live till the end.” How shall he live till the end? As he lived that was “clothed with purple and 
fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day,” who, being proud and puffed up, spurned the man full of 
sores lying before his gate, whose sores the dogs licked, and who longed for the crumbs which fell from 
his table. What did those riches profit him? Both changed places: the one was borne from the rich man’s 
gate into Abraham’s bosom, the other from his rich feasts was cast into the fire; the one was in peace, the 
other burned; the one was sated, the other thirsted; the one had laboured till the end, but he lived for 
ever; the other had lived till the end, but he laboured for ever. And what did it profit the rich man, who 
asked, while lying in torments in hell, that a drop of water should be poured upon his tongue from the 
finger of Lazarus, saying, “For I am burning here in this flame,” and it was not granted to him? One 
longed for the drop from the finger, as the other had for the crumbs from the rich man’s table; but the 
labour of the one is ended, and the life of the other is ended: the labour of this is for ever, the life of that is 
for ever. We who labour perchance here on the earth, have not our life here: and shall not be so placed 
hereafter, for our life shall be Christ for ever: while they who “will” have their life here, shall labour for 
ever and live till the end. 


11. “For he shall not see death, though he shall have seen wise men dying” (ver. 10). The man who 
laboured for ever and shall live till the end, “shall not see death, though he shall have seen wise men 
dying.” What is this? He shall not comprehend what death is, whenever he shall have seen wise men 
dying. For he saith to himself, “this fellow, for all he was wise and dwelled with wisdom and worshipped 
God with piety, is he not dead? Therefore I will enjoy myself while I live; for if they that are wise in other 
respects, could do anything, they would not have died.” Just as the Jews saw Christ hanging on the Cross 
and despised Him, saying, “If this Man were the Son of God, He would come down from the Cross:” not 
seeing what death is. If they had seen what death is; if they had seen, I say. He died for a time, that He 
might live again for ever: they lived for a time, that they might die for ever. But because they saw Him 
dying, they saw not death, that is to say, they understood not what was very death. What say they even in 
Wisdom? “Let us condemn Him with a most shameful death, for by His own sayings He shall be 
respected;” for if he is indeed the Son of God, He will deliver Him from the hands of His adversaries: He 
will not suffer His Son to die, if He is truly His Son. But when they saw themselves insulting Him upon the 
Cross, and Him not descending from the Cross, they said, He was indeed but a Man. Thus was it spoken: 
and surely He could have come down from the Cross, He that could rise again from the tomb: but He 
taught us to bear with those who insult us; He taught us to be patient of the tongues of men, to drink now 
the cup of bitterness, and afterwards to receive everlasting salvation... . 


12. “The imprudent and unwise shall perish together.” Who is “the imprudent”? He that looketh not out 
for himself for the future. Who is “the unwise”? He that perceiveth not in what evil case he is. But do thou 
perceive in what evil case thou art now, and look out that thou be in a good case for the future. By 
perceiving in what evil case thou art, thou wilt not be unwise: by looking out for thyself for the future, 
thou wilt not be imprudent. Who is he that looketh out for himself? That servant to whom his master gave 
what he should expend, and afterwards said to him, “Thou canst not be my steward, give an account of 
thy stewardship;” and who answered, “What shall I do? I cannot dig, to beg I am ashamed;” had, 
nevertheless, by even his master’s goods made to himself friends, who might receive him when he was put 
out of his stewardship. Now he cheated his master in order that he might get to himself friends to receive 
him: fear not thou lest thou be cheating, the Lord Himself exhorteth thee to do so: He saith Himself to 
thee, “Make to thyself friends of the mammon of unrighteousness.” Perhaps what thou hast got, thou hast 
gotten of unrighteousness: or perhaps this very thing is unrighteousness, that thou hast and another hath 
not, thou aboundest and another needeth. Of this mammon of unrighteousness, of these riches which the 
unrighteous call riches, make to thyself friends, and thou shalt be prudent: thou art gaining for thyself, 
and art not cheating. For now thou seemest to lose it. Wilt thou lose it if thou place it in a treasury? For 
boys, my brethren, no sooner find some money, wherewith to buy something, than they put it in a money- 
box, which they open not until afterwards: do they, because they see not what they have got, on that 
account lose it? Fear not: boys put in a money-box, and are secure: dost thou place it in the hand of Christ, 
and fear? Be prudent, and provide for thyself against the future in Heaven. Be therefore prudent, copy the 
ant, as saith the Scripture: “Store in summer, lest thou hunger in winter;” the winter is the last day, the 
day of tribulation; the winter is the day of offences and of bitterness: gather what may be there for thee 
for the future: but if thou doest not so, thou wilt perish both imprudent and unwise. 


13. But that rich man too died, and a like funeral was made for him. See to what men have brought 
themselves: they regard not what a wicked life he led while he lived, but what pomp followed him when he 
died! O happy he, whom so many lament! But the other lived in such sort, that few lament. For all ought to 
lament a man living so sadly. But there is the funeral train; he is received in a costly tomb, he is wound in 
costly robes, he is buried in perfumes and spices. Secondly, what a monument he hath! How marbled! 
Doth he live in that same monument? He is therein dead. Men deeming these to be good things, have 
strayed from God, and have not sought the true good things, and have been deceived with the false. To 
this end see what followeth. He who gave not the price of the redemption of his soul, who understood not 


death, because he saw wise men dying, he became imprudent and unwise, in order that he might die with 
them. And how shall they perish, who “shall leave their riches to aliens”? ... 


14. But do those same aliens indeed serve them who are called their own? Hear in what they serve them, 
observe how they are ridiculed: why hath he said, “to strangers”? Because they can do them no good. 
Nevertheless, wherein do they seem to themselves to do good? “And their tombs shall be their house for 
ever” (ver. 11). Now because these tombs are erected, the tombs are a house. For often thou hearest a 
rich man saying, I have a house of marble which I must quit, and I think not for myself of an eternal 
house, where I shall alway be. When he thinketh to make for himself a monument of marble or of 
sculpture, he is deeming as it were of an eternal house: as if therein this rich man would abide! If he 
would abide there, he would not burn in hell. We must consider that the place where the spirit of an evil 
doer abideth, is not where the mortal body is laid: but “their tombs shall be their house for ever. Their 
dwelling places are from generation to generation.” “Dwelling places” are wherein they abode for a 
season: “house” is wherein they will abide as it were for ever, that is to say, their tombs. Thus they leave 
their dwelling places, where they abode while they lived, to their families, and they pass as it were to 
everlasting houses, to their tombs. What profit to them are “their dwelling places, from generation to 
generation”? Now suppose a generation and generation are sons, grandsons there will be, and great 
grandsons; what do their dwelling places, what do they profit them? What? Hear: “they shall invoke their 
names in their lands.” What is this? They shall take bread and wine to their tombs, and there they shall 
invoke the names of the dead. Dost thou consider how loudly was invoked the name of the rich man after 
his death, when men drank them drunk at his monument, and there came down not one drop upon his 
own burning tongue? Men minister to their own belly, not to the ghosts of their friends. The souls of the 
dead nothing doth reach, but what they have done of themselves while alive: but if they have done nought 
of themselves while alive, nothing doth reach them dead. But what do the survivors? They will but “invoke 
their names in their lands.” 


15. “And man though he was in honour perceived not, he was compared to the beasts without sense, and 
was made like to them” (ver. 12)... . They ought, on the contrary, to have made ready for themselves an 
eternal house in good works, to have made ready for themselves everlasting life, to have sent before them 
expenditure, to have followed their works, to have ministered to a needy companion, to have given to him 
with whom they were walking, not to have despised Christ covered with sores before their gate, who hath 
said, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 
However, “man being in honour hath not understood.” What is, “being in honour”? Being made after the 
image and likeness of God, man is preferred to beasts. For God hath not so made man as He made a 
beast: but God hath made man for beasts to minister to: is it to his strength then, and not to his 
understanding? Nay. But he “understood not;” and he who was made after the image of God, “is compared 
to the beasts without sense, and is made like unto them.” Whence it is said elsewhere, “Be ye not like to 
horse and mule, in which there is no understanding.” 


16. “This their own way is an offence to them” (ver. 13). Be it an offence to them, not to thee. But when 
will it be so to thee too? If thou thinkest such men to be blessed. If thou perceivest that they be not 
blessed, their own way will be an offence to themselves; not to Christ, not to His Body, not to His 
members. “And afterwards they shall bless with their mouth.” What meaneth, “Afterwards they shall bless 
with their mouth”? Though they have become such, that they seek nothing but temporal goods, yet they 
become hypocrites: and when they bless God, with lips they bless, and not with heart. Christians like 
these, when to them eternal life is commended, and they are told, that in the name of Christ they ought to 
be despisers of riches, do make grimaces in their hearts: and if they dare not do it with open face, lest 
they blush, or lest they should be rebuked by men, yet they do it in heart, and scorn; and there remaineth 
in their mouth blessing, and in their heart cursing. 


THE SECOND PART 


1. “Like sheep laid in hell, death is their shepherd” (ver. 14). Whose? Of those whose way is a stumbling- 
block to themselves. Whose? Of those who mind only things present, while they think not of things future: 
of those who think not of any life, but of that which must be called death. Not without cause, then, like 
sheep in hell, have they death to their shepherd. What meaneth, “they have death to their shepherd”? For 
is death either some thing or some power? Yea, death is either the separation of the soul from the body, or 
a separation of the soul from God, and that indeed which men fear is the separation of the soul from the 
body: but the real death, which men do not fear, is the separation of the soul from God. And ofttimes when 
men fear that which doth separate the soul from the body, they fall into that wherein the soul is separated 
from God. This then is death. But how is “death their shepherd”? If Christ is life, the devil is death. But we 
read in many places in Scripture, how that Christ is life. But the devil is death, not because he is himself 
death, but because through him is death. For whether that (death) wherein Adam fell was given man to 
drink by the persuasion of him: or whether that wherein the soul is separated from the body, still they 
have him for the author thereof, who first falling through pride envied him who stood, and overthrew him 
who stood with an invisible death, in order that he might have to pay the visible death. They who belong 
to him have death to their shepherd: but we who think of future immortality, and not without reason do 
wear the sign of the Cross of Christ on the forehead, have no shepherd but life. Of unbelievers death is 
the shepherd, of believers life is the shepherd. If then in hell are the sheep, whose shepherd is death, in 


heaven are the sheep, whose shepherd is life. What then? Are we now in heaven? In heaven we are by 
faith. For if not in heaven, where is the “Lift up your heart”? If not in heaven, whence with the Apostle 
Paul, “For our conversation is in heaven”? In body we walk on earth, in heart we dwell in heaven. We 
dwell there, if thither we send anything which holdeth us there. For no one dwelleth in heart, save where 
thought is: but there his thought is, where his treasure is. He hath treasured on earth, his heart doth not 
withdraw from earth: he hath treasured in heaven, his heart from heaven doth not come down: for the 
Lord saith plainly, “Where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also.” 


2. They, then, whose shepherd is death, seem to flourish for a time, and the righteous to labour: but why? 
Because it is yet night. What meaneth, it is night? The merits of the righteous appear not, and the felicity 
of the unrighteous hath, as it were, a name. So long as it is winter, grass appeareth more verdant than a 
tree. For grass flourisheth through the winter, a tree is as it were dry through the winter: when in summer 
time the sun hath come forth with greater heat, the tree, which seemed dry through the winter, is 
bursting with leaves, and putteth forth fruits, but the grass withereth: thou wilt see the honour of the tree, 
the grass is dried. So also now the righteous labour, before that summer cometh. There is life in the root, 
it doth not yet appear in the branches. But our root is love. And what saith the Apostle? That we ought to 
have our root above, in order that life may be our shepherd, because our dwelling ought not to quit 
heaven, because in this earth we ought to walk as if dead; so that living above, below we may be dead; not 
so as that being dead above, we may live below. . . . Our labour shall appear in the morning, and there 
shall be fruit in the morning: so that they that now labour shall hereafter reign, and they that now boast 
them and are proud, shall hereafter be brought under. For what followeth? “Like sheep laid in hell, death 
is their shepherd; and the righteous shall reign over them in the morning.” 


3. Endure thou the night, yearn for the morning. Think not because the night hath life, the morning too 
hath not life. Doth then he that sleepeth live, and he that riseth live not? Is not he that sleepeth more like 
death? And who are they that sleep? They whom the Apostle Paul rouseth, if they choose but to awake. 
For to certain he saith, “Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
light.” They then that are lightened by Christ watch now, but the fruit of their watchings appeareth not 
yet: in the morning it shall appear, that is, when doubtful things of this world shall have passed away. For 
these are very night: for do they not appear to thee like darkness? .. . But they on whom men have 
trampled, and who were ridiculed for believing, shall hear from Life Itself, whom they have for shepherd, 
“Come, ye blessed of My Father, receive the kingdom which was prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world.” Therefore the righteous “shall reign over them,” not now, but “in the morning.” Let no one say, 
Wherefore am I a Christian? I rule no one, I would rule the wicked. Be not in haste, thou shalt reign, but 
“in the morning.” “And the help of them shall grow old in hell from their glory.” Now they have glory, in 
hell they shall grow old. What is “the help of them”? Help from money, help from friends, help from their 
own might. But when a man shall be dead, “in that day shall perish all his thoughts.” How great glory he 
seemed to have among men, while he lived, so great oldness and decay of punishments shall he have, 
when he shall be dead in hell. 


4. “Nevertheless, God shall redeem my soul” (ver. 15). Behold the voice of one hoping in the future: 
“Nevertheless, God shall redeem my soul.” Perhaps it is the voice of one still wishing to be relieved from 
oppression. Some one is in prison, he saith, “God shall redeem my soul:” some one is in bond, “God shall 
redeem my soul:” some one is suffering peril by sea, is being tossed by waves and raging tempests, what 
saith he? “God shall redeem my soul.” They would be delivered for the sake of this life. Not such is the 
voice of this man. Hear what followeth: “God shall redeem my soul from the hand of hell, when He shall 
have received me.” He is speaking of this redemption, which Christ now showeth in Himself. For He hath 
descended into hell, and hath ascended into heaven. What we have seen in the Head we have found in the 
Body. For what we have believed in the Head, they that have seen, have themselves told us, and by 
themselves we have seen: “For we are” all “one body.” But are they better that hear, we worse to whom it 
hath been told? Not so saith The Life Itself, Our Shepherd Himself. For He rebuketh a certain disciple of 
His, doubting and desiring to handle His scars, and when he had handled the scars and had cried out, 
saying, “My Lord and my God,” seeing His disciple doubting, and looking to the whole world about to 
believe, “Because thou hast seen Me,” He saith, “thou hast believed: blessed are they that see not, and 
believe.” “But God shall redeem my soul from the land of hell, when He hath received me.” Here then 
what? Labour, oppression, tribulation, temptation: expect nothing else. Where joy? In future hope. ... 


5.... Perchance thy heart saith, Wretch that I am, I suppose to no purpose I have believed, God doth not 
regard things human. God therefore doth awaken us: and He saith what? “Fear not, though a man have 
become rich” (ver. 16). For why didst thou fear, because a man hath become rich? Thou didst fear that 
thou hadst believed to no purpose, that perchance thou shouldest have lost the labour for thy faith, and 
the hope of thy conversion: because perchance there hath come in thy way gain with guilt, and thou 
couldest have been rich, if thou hadst seized upon that same gain with the guilt, and neededst not have 
laboured; and thou, remembering what God hath threatened, hast refrained from guilt, and hast 
contemned the gain: thou seest another man that hath made gain by guilt, and hath suffered no harm; and 
thou fearest to be good. “Fear not,” saith the Spirit of God to thee, “though a man shall have become 
rich.” Wouldest thou not have eyes but for things present? Things future He hath promised, who hath 
risen again; peace in this world, and repose in this life, He hath not promised. Every man doth seek 
repose; a good thing he is seeking, but not in the proper region thereof he is seeking it. There is no peace 


in this life; in Heaven hath been promised that which on earth we are seeking: in the world to come hath 
been promised that which in this world we are seeking. 


6. “Fear not, though a man be made rich, and though the glory of his house be multiplied.” Wherefore 
“fear not”? “For when he shall die, he shall not receive anything” (ver. 17). Thou seest him living, consider 
him dying. Thou markest what he hath here, mark what he taketh with him. What doth he take with him? 
He hath store of gold, he hath store of silver, numerous estates, slaves: he dieth, these remain, he 
knoweth not for whom. For though he leaveth them for whom he will, he keepeth them not for whom he 
will. For many have gained even what was not left them, and many have lost what was left them. All these 
things then remain, and he taketh with him what? Perhaps some one saith, He taketh that with him in 
which he is wound, and that which is expended upon him for a costly and marble tomb, to erect a 
monument, this he taketh with him. I say, not even this. For these things are presented to him without his 
feeling them. If thou deckest a man sleeping and not awake, he hath the decorations with him on the 
couch: perhaps the decorations are resting upon the body of him as he lieth, and perhaps he seeth himself 
in tatters during sleep. What he feeleth is more to him than what he feeleth not. Though even this when 
he shall have awaked will not be: yet to him sleeping, that which he saw in sleep was more than that 
which he felt not. Why then, brethren, should men say to themselves, Let money be spent at my death: 
why do I leave my heirs rich? Many things will they have of mine, let me too have something of my own 
for my body. What shall a dead body have? what shall rotting flesh have? what shall flesh not feeling have? 
If that rich man had anything, whose tongue was dry, then man hath something of his own. My brethren, 
do we read in the Gospel, that this rich man appeared in the fire with all-silken and fine-linen coverings? 
Was he of such sort in hell as he was in feastings at table? When he thirsted and desired a drop, all those 
things were not there. Therefore man carrieth not with him anything, nor doth the dead take with him 
that which the burial taketh. For where feeling is, there is the man; where is no feeling, the man is not. 
There lieth fallen the vessel which contained the man, the house which held the man. The body let us call 
the house, the spirit let us call the inhabitant of the house. The spirit is tormented in hell: what doth it 
profit him, that the body lieth in spices and perfumes, wound in costly linens? just as if the master of the 
house should be sent into banishment, and thou shouldest garnish the walls of his house. He in 
banishment is in need, and doth faint with hunger, he scarce findeth to himself one hovel where he may 
snatch a sleep, and thou sayest, “Happy is he, for his house hath been garnished.” Who would not judge 
that thou wast either jesting or wast mad? Thou dost garnish the body, the spirit is tormented. Give 
something to the spirit, and ye have given something to the dead man. But what wilt thou give him, when 
he desired one drop, and received not? For the man scorned to send before him anything. Wherefore 
scorned? “because this their way is a stumbling-block to them.” He minded not any but the present life, he 
thought not but how he might be buried, wound in costly vestments. His soul was taken from him, as the 
Lord saith: “Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be taken from thee, and whose shall those things be which 
thou hast provided?” And that is fulfilled which this Psalm saith: “Fear not, though a man be made rich, 
and though the glory of his house be multiplied: for when he shall die he shall not receive anything, nor 
shall his glory descend together with him.” 


7. Let your love observe: “For his soul shall be blessed in his life” (ver. 18). As long as he lived he did well 
for himself. This all men say, but say falsely. It is a blessing from the mind of the blesser, not from the 
truth itself. For what sayest thou? Because he ate and drank, because he did what he chose, because he 
feasted sumptuously, therefore he did well with himself. I say, he did ill for himself. Not I say, but Christ. 
He did ill for himself. For that rich man, when he feasted sumptuously every day, was supposed to do well 
with himself: but when he began to burn in hell, then that which was supposed to be well was found to be 
ill. For what he had eaten with men above, he digested in hell beneath. Unrighteousness I mean, brethren, 
on which he used to feast. He used to eat costly banquets with the mouth of flesh, with his heart’s mouth 
he used to eat unrighteousness. What he ate with his heart’s mouth with men above, this he digested amid 
those punishments in the places beneath. And verily he had eaten for a time, he digested ill for 
everlasting. Is then unrighteousness eaten? perhaps some one saith: what is it that he saith? 
Unrighteousness eaten? It is not I that say: hear the Scripture: “As a sour grape is vexation to the teeth, 
and smoke to the eyes, so is unrighteousness to them that use it.” For he that shall have eaten 
unrighteousness, that is, he that shall have had unrighteousness wilfully, shall not be able to eat 
righteousness. For righteousness is bread. Who is bread? “I am the living bread which came down from 
heaven.” Himself is the bread of our heart. .. . Is then even righteousness eaten? If it were not eaten, the 
Lord would not have said, “Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness.” Therefore 
“since his soul shall be blessed in life,” in life it “shall” be blessed, in death it shall be tormented. ... 


8. “He shall confess to Thee, when Thou shalt have done him good.” Be not of such sort, brethren: see ye 
how that to this end we say these words, to this end we sing, to this end we treat, to this end toil—do not 
these things. Your business doth prove you: sometimes in your business ye hear the truth, and ye 
blaspheme. The Church ye blaspheme. Wherefore? Because ye are Christians. “If so it be, I betake myself 
to Donatus’s party: I will be a heathen.” Wherefore? Because thou hast eaten bread, and the teeth are in 
pain. When thou sawest the bread itself, thou didst praise; thou beginnest to eat, and the teeth are in 
pain; that is, when thou wast hearing the Word of God thou didst praise: when it is said to thee, “Do this,” 
thou blasphemest: do not so ill: say this, “The bread is good, but I cannot eat it.” But now if thou seest 
with the eyes, thou praisest: when thou beginnest to close the teeth thou sayest, “Bad is this bread, and 
like him that made it.” So it cometh to pass that thou confessest to God, when God doeth thee good and 


thou liest when thou singest, “I will alway bless God, His praise is ever in my mouth.” How alway? If alway 
gain, alway He is blessed: if sometime there is loss, He is not blessed, but blasphemed. Forsooth thou 
blessest alway, forsooth His praise is ever in thy mouth! Thou wilt be such as just now he describeth: “He 
will confess to Thee, when Thou shalt have done him good.” 


9. “He shall enter even unto the generations of his fathers” (ver. 19): that is, he shall imitate his fathers. 
For the unrighteous, that now are, have brothers, have fathers. Unrighteous men of old, are the fathers of 
the present; and they that are now unrighteous, are the fathers of unrighteous posterity: just as the 
fathers of the righteous, the righteous of old, are the fathers of the righteous that now are; and they that 
now are, are the fathers of them that are to be. The Holy Spirit hath willed to show that righteousness is 
not evil when men murmur against her: but these men have their father from the beginning, even to the 
generation of their fathers. Two men Adam begat, and in one was unrighteousness, in one was 
righteousness: unrighteousness in Cain, righteousness in Abel. Unrighteousness seemed to prevail over 
righteousness, because Cain unrighteous slew Abel righteous in the night. Is it so in the morning? Nay, 
“but the righteous shall reign over them in the morning.” The morning shall come, and it shall be seen 
where Abel is, and where Cain. So all men who are after Cain, and so all who are after Abel, even unto the 
end of the world. “He shall enter even unto the generations of his fathers: even to eternity he shall not see 
light.” Because even when he was here, he was in darkness, taking pleasure in false goods, and not loving 
real goods: even so he shall go hence into hell: from the darkness of his dreams the darkness of torments 
shall receive him. Therefore, “even to eternity he shall not see light.” 


But wherefore this? What he hath written in the middle of the Psalm, the same also he hath writ at the 
end: “Man, though he was in honour, understood not, was compared to the beasts without sense, and was 
made like to them” (ver. 20). But ye, brethren, consider that ye be men made after the image and likeness 
of God. The image of God is within, is not in the body; is not in these ears which ye see, and eyes, and 
nostrils, and palate, and hands, and feet; but is made nevertheless: wherein is the intellect, wherein is the 
mind, wherein the power of discovering truth, wherein is faith, wherein is your hope, wherein your 
charity, there God hath His Image: there at least ye perceive and see that these things pass away; for so 
he hath said in another Psalm, “Though man walketh in an image, yet he is disquieted in vain: he heapeth 
up treasures, and knoweth not for whom he shall gather them.” Be not disquieted, for of whatsoever kind 
these things be, they are transitory, if ye are men who being in honour understand. For if being men in 
honour ye understand not, ye are compared to the beasts without sense, and are made like to them. 


PSALM L 


1. How much availeth the Word of God to us for the correction of our life, both regarding His rewards to 
be expected, and His punishments to be feared, let each one measure in himself; and let him put his 
conscience without deceit before His eyes, and not flatter himself in a danger so great: for ye see that 
even our Lord God Himself doth flatter no one: though He comforteth us by promising His blessings, and 
by strengthening our hope; yet them that live ill and despise His word He assuredly spareth not. Let each 
one examine himself, while it is time, and let him see where he is, and either persevere in good, or be 
changed from evil. For as he saith in this Psalm, not any man whatever nor any angel whatever, but, “The 
Lord, the God of gods, hath spoken” (ver. 1). But in speaking, He hath done what? “He hath called the 
earth from the rising of the sun unto the going down.” He that “hath called the world from the rising of 
the sun unto the going down,” is Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, “the Word made Flesh,” in order that 
He might dwell in us. Our Lord Jesus Christ then is the “God of gods;” because by Himself were all things 
made, and without Himself was nothing made. The Word of God, if He is God, is truly the God of gods; but 
whether He be God the Gospel answereth, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God.” And if all things were made by Himself, as He saith in the sequel, then if any 
were made gods, by Himself were they made. For the one God was not made, and He is Himself alone 
truly God. But Himself the only God, Father and Son and Holy Ghost, is one God. 


2. But then who are those gods, or where are they, of whom God is the true God? Another Psalm saith, 
“God hath stood in the synagogue of gods, but in the midst He judgeth gods.” As yet we know not whether 
perchance any gods be congregated in heaven, and in their congregation, for this is “in the synagogue,” 
God hath stood to judge. See in the same Psalm those to whom he saith, “I have said, Ye are gods, and 
children of the Highest all; but ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the princes.” It is evident then, 
that He hath called men gods, that are deified of His Grace, not born of His Substance. For He doth 
justify, who is just through His own self, and not of another; and He doth deify who is God through 
Himself, not by the partaking of another. But He that justifieth doth Himself deify, in that by justifying He 
doth make sons of God. “For He hath given them power to become the sons of God.” If we have been 
made sons of God, we have also been made gods: but this is the effect of Grace adopting, not of nature 
generating. For the only Son of God, God, and one God with the Father, Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, was in the beginning the Word, and the Word with God, the Word God. The rest that are made 
gods, are made by His own Grace, are not born of His Substance, that they should be the same as He, but 
that by favour they should come to Him, and be fellow-heirs with Christ. For so great is the love in Him 
the Heir, that He hath willed to have fellow-heirs. What covetous man would will this, to have fellow-heirs? 
But even one that is found so to will, will share with them the inheritance, the sharer having less himself, 
than if he had possessed alone: but the inheritance wherein we are fellow-heirs of Christ, is not lessened 


by multitude of possessors, nor is it made narrower by the number of fellow-heirs: but is as great for many 
as it is for few, as great for individuals as for all. “See,” saith the Apostle, “what love God hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called, and be, the sons of God.” And in another place, “Dearly beloved, we are 
the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” We are therefore in hope, not yet in 
substance. “But we know,” he saith, “that when He shall have appeared, we shall be like Him, for we shall 
see Him as He is.” The Only Son is like Him by birth, we like by seeing. For we are not like in such sort as 
He, who is the same as He is by whom He was begotten: for we are like, not equal: He, because equal, is 
therefore like. We have heard who are the gods that being made are justified, because they are called the 
sons of God: and who are the gods that are not Gods, to whom the God of gods is terrible? For another 
Psalm saith, “He is terrible over all gods.” And as if thou shouldest enquire, what gods? He saith, “For all 
the gods of the nations are devils.” To the gods of the nations, to the devils, terrible: to the gods made by 
Himself, to sons, lovely. Furthermore, I find both of them confessing the Majesty of God, both the devils 
confessed Christ, and the faithful confessed Christ. “Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God,” said Peter. 
“We know who Thou art, Thou art the Son of God,” said the devils. A like confession I hear, but like love I 
find not; nay even here love, there fear. To whom therefore He is lovely, the same are sons; to whom He is 
terrible, are not sons; to whom He is lovely, the same He hath made gods; those to whom He is terrible He 
doth prove not to be gods. For these are made gods, those are reputed gods; these Truth maketh gods, 
those error doth so account. 


3. “The God,” therefore, “of gods, the Lord hath spoken” (ver. 1). Hath spoken many ways. By Angels He 
hath Himself spoken, by Prophets He hath Himself spoken, by His own mouth He hath Himself spoken, by 
His faithful He doth Himself speak, by our lowliness, when we say anything true, He doth Himself speak. 
See then, by speaking diversely, many ways, by many vessels, by many instruments, yet He doth Himself 
sound everywhere, by touching, moulding, inspiring: see what He hath done. For “He hath spoken, and 
hath called the world.” What world? Africa, perhaps! for the sake of those that say, the Church of Christ is 
the portion of Donatus. Africa indeed alone He hath not called, but even Africa He hath not severed. For 
He that “hath called the world from the rising of the sun unto the going down,” leaving out no parts that 
He hath not called, in His calling hath found Africa. Let it rejoice therefore in unity, not pride itself in 
division. We say well, that the voice of the God of gods hath come even into Africa, hath not stayed in 
Africa. For “He hath called the world from the rising of the sun unto the going down.” There is no place 
where may lurk the conspiracies of heretics, they have no place wherein they may hide themselves under 
the shadow of falsehood; for “there is none that can hide himself from the heat thereof.” He that hath 
called the world, hath called even the whole world: He that hath called the world, hath called as much as 
He hath formed. Why do false christs and false prophets rise up against me? why is it that they strive to 
ensnare me with captious words, saying, “Lo! here is Christ, Lo! He is there!” I hear not them that point 
out portions: the God of gods hath pointed out the whole: “He” that “hath called the world from the rising 
of the sun unto the going down,” hath redeemed the whole; but hath condemned them that lay false claim 
to portions. 


4. But we have heard the world called from the rising of the sun unto the going down: whence doth He 
begin to call, who hath called? This thing also hear ye: “Out of Sion is the semblance of His beauty” (ver. 
2). Evidently the Psalm doth agree with the Gospel, which saith, “Throughout all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem.” Hear, “Throughout all nations:” He hath called the world from the rising of the sun unto the 
going down.” Hear, “Beginning at Jerusalem:” “Out of Sion is the semblance of His beauty.” Therefore, 
“He hath called the world from the rising of the sun unto the going down,” agreeth with the words of the 
Lord, who saith, “It behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day; and that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in His Name throughout all nations.” For all nations are from 
the rising of the sun unto the going down. But that, “Out of Sion is the semblance of His beauty,” that 
thence beginneth the beauty of His Gospel, that thence He began to be preached, being “beautiful in form 
beyond the sons of men,” agreeth with the words of the Lord, who saith, “Beginning at Jerusalem.” New 
things are in tune with old, old things with new: the two Seraphim say to one another, “Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of Sabaoth.” The two Testaments are both in tune, and the two Testaments have one voice: let 
the voice of the Testaments in tune be heard, not that of pretenders disinherited. This thing then hath the 
God of gods done, “He hath called the world from the rising of the sun unto the going down, His 
semblance going before out of Sion.” For in that place were His disciples, who received the Holy Ghost 
sent from heaven on the fiftieth day after His resurrection. Thence the Gospel, thence the preaching, 
thence the whole world filled, and that in the Grace of Faith. 


5. For when the Lord Himself had come, because He came to suffer, He came hidden: and though He was 
strong in Himself, He appeared in the flesh weak. For He must needs appear in order that He might not 
be perceived; be despised, in order that He might be slain. There was semblance of glory in divinity, but it 
lay concealed in flesh. “For if they had known, they would never have crucified the Lord of glory.” So then 
He walked hidden among the Jews, among His enemies, doing marvels, suffering ills, until He was hanged 
on the tree, and the Jews seeing Him hanging both despised Him the more, and before the Cross wagging 
their heads they said, “If He be the Son of God, let Him come down from the Cross.” Hidden then was the 
God of gods, and He gave forth words more out of compassion for us than out of His own majesty. For 
whence, unless assumed from us, were those words, “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” But 
when hath the Father forsaken the Son, or the Son the Father? Are not Father and Son one God? Whence 
then, “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me,” save that in the Flesh of infirmity there was 


acknowledged the voice of a sinner? For as He took upon Him the likeness of the flesh of sin, why should 
He not take upon Him the voice of sin? Hidden then was the God of gods, both when He walked among 
men, and when He hungered, and when He thirsted, and when fatigued He sat, and when with wearied 
body He slept, and when taken, and when scourged, and when standing before the judge, and when He 
made answer to him in his pride, “Thou couldest have no power against Me, except it had been given thee 
from above;” and while led as a victim “before His shearer He opened not His mouth,” and while 
crucified, and while buried, He was always hidden God of gods. What took place after He rose again? The 
disciples marvelled, and at first believed not, until they touched and handled. But flesh had risen, because 
flesh had been dead: Divinity which could not die, even still lay hid in the flesh of Him rising. Form could 
be seen, limbs held, scars handled: the Word by whom all things were made, who doth see? who doth 
hold? who doth handle? And yet “the Word was made flesh, and dwelled among us.” And Thomas, that was 
holding Man, understood God as he was able. For when he had handled the scars, he cried out, “My Lord, 
and my God.” Yet the Lord was showing that form, and that flesh, which they had seen upon the Cross, 
which had been laid in the sepulchre. He stayed with them forty days. .. . But what was said to Thomas 
handling? “Because thou hast seen, thou hast believed; blessed are they that see not, and believe.” We are 
foretold. That world called from the rising of the sun unto the going down seeth not, and believeth. 
Hidden then is the God of gods, both to those among whom He walked, and to those by whom He was 
crucified, and to those before whose eyes He rose, and to us who believe on Him in heaven sitting, whom 
we have not seen on earth walking. But even if we were to see, should we not see that which the Jews saw 
and crucified? It is more, that not seeing we believe Christ to be God, than that they seeing deemed Him 
only to be man. They in a word by thinking evil slew, we by believing well are made alive. 


6. What then, brethren? This God of gods, both then hidden, and now hidden, shall He ever be hidden? 
Evidently not: hear what followeth: “God shall come manifest” (ver. 3). He that came hidden, shall come 
manifest. Hidden He came to be judged, manifest He shall come to judge: hidden He came that He might 
stand before a judge, manifest He shall come that He may be judge even of judges: “He shall come 
manifest, and shall not be silent.” But why? Is He now silent? And whence are all the words that we say? 
whence those precepts? whence those warnings? whence that trumpet of terror? He is not silent, and is 
silent: is not silent from warning, is silent from avenging: is not silent from precept, is silent from 
judgment. For He suffereth sinners daily doing evil things, not caring for God, not in their conscience, not 
in heaven, not in earth: all these things escape Him not, and universally He doth admonish all; and 
whenever He chastiseth any on earth, it is admonition, not yet condemnation. He is silent then from 
judgment, He is hidden in heaven, as yet He intercedeth for us: He is long-suffering to sinners, not putting 
forth His wrath, but awaiting penitence. He saith in another place: “I have held my peace, shall I always 
hold my peace?” When then He shall not hold His peace, “God shall come manifest.” What God? “Our 
God.” And the God Himself, who is our God: for he is not God, who is not our God. For the gods of the 
nations are devils: the God of Christians is very God. Himself shall come, but “manifest,” not still to be 
mocked, not still to be buffeted and scourged: He shall come, but “manifest,” not still to be smitten with a 
reed upon the head, not still to be crucified, slain, buried: for all these things God being hidden hath 
willed to suffer. “He shall come manifest, and shall not be silent.” 


7. But that He shall come to judgment, the following words teach. “Fire shall go before Him.” Do we fear? 
Be we changed, and we shall not fear. Let chaff fear the fire: what doth it to gold? What thou mayest do is 
now in thy power, so thou mayest not experience, for want of being corrected, that which is to come even 
against thy will. For if we might so bring it about, brethren, that the day of judgment should not come; I 
think that even then it were not for us to live ill. If the fire of the day of judgment were not to come, and 
over sinners there impended only separation from the face of God, in whatever affluence of delights they 
might be, not seeing Him by whom they were created, and separated from that sweetness of His ineffable 
countenance, in whatever eternity and impunity of sin, they ought to bemoan themselves. But what shall I 
say, or to whom shall I say? This is a punishment to lovers, not to despisers. They that have begun to feel 
in any degree the sweetness of wisdom and truth, know what I say, how great a punishment it is to be only 
separated from the face of God: but they that have not tasted that sweetness, if not yet they yearn for the 
face of God, let them fear even fire; let punishments terrify those, whom rewards win not. Of no value to 
thee is what God promiseth, tremble at what He threateneth. The sweetness of His presence shall come; 
thou art not changed, thou art not awakened, thou sighest not, thou longest not: thou embracest thy sins 
and the delights of thy flesh, thou art heaping stubble to thyself, the fire will come. “Fire shall burn in His 
presence.” This fire will not be like thy hearth-fire, into which nevertheless, if thou art compelled to thrust 
thy hand, thou wilt do whatsoever he would have thee who doth threaten this alternative. If he say to 
thee, “write against the life of thy father, write against the lives of thy children, for if thou do not, I thrust 
thy hand into thy fire:” thou wilt do it in order that thy hand be not burned, in order that thy member be 
not burned for a time, though it is not to be ever in pain. Thine enemy threateneth then but so light an 
evil, and thou doest evil; God threateneth eternal evil, and doest thou not good? To do evil not even 
menaces should compel thee: from doing good not even menaces should deter thee. But by the menaces of 
God, by menaces of everlasting fire, thou art dissuaded from evil, invited to good. Wherefore doth it 
grieve thee, except because thou believest not? Let each one then examine his heart, and see what faith 
doth hold there. If we believe a judgment to come, brethren, let us live well. Now is time of mercy, then 
will be time of judgment. No one will say, “Call me back to my former years.” Even then men will repent, 
but will repent in vain: now let there be repentance, while there is fruit of repentance; now let there be 
applied to the roots of the tree a basket of dung, sorrow of heart, and tears; lest He come and pluck up by 


the roots. For when He shall have plucked up, then the fire is to be looked for. Now, even if the branches 
have been broken, they can again be grafted in: then, “every tree which bringeth not forth good fruit, 
shall be cut down, and shall be cast into the fire.” “Fire shall burn in His presence.” 


8. “And a mighty tempest round about Him” (ver. 3). “A mighty tempest,” in order to winnow so great a 
floor. In this tempest shall be that winnowing whereby from the saints shall be put away everything 
impure, from the faithful every unreality; from godly men and them that fear the Word of God, every 
scorner and every proud man. For now a sort of mixture doth lie there, from the rising of the sun unto the 
going down. Let us see then how He will do that is to come, what He will do with that tempest which 
“shall be a mighty tempest round about Him.” Doubtless this tempest is to make a sort of separation. It is 
that separation which they waited not for, who brake the nets, before they came to land. But in this 
separation there is made a sort of distinction between good men and bad men. There be some that now 
follow Christ with lightened shoulders without the load of the world’s cares, who have not heard in vain, 
“Tf thou wilt be perfect, go and sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven: and come, follow Me;” to which sort is said, “Ye shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.” Some then shall be judging with the Lord: but others to be judged, but to be placed on 
the right hand. For that there will be certain judging with the Lord, we have most evident testimony, 
which I have but now quoted: “Ye shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” ... 


9. But what the Lord did after His resurrection, signified what is to be to us after our resurrection, in that 
number of the kingdom of heaven, where shall be no bad man. ... Lastly, those seven thousand of whom 
reply was made to Elias, “I have left me seven thousand men that have not bowed knees before Baal,” far 
exceed that number of fishes. Therefore the hundred and fifty-three fishes doth not alone express just 
such a number of saints, but Scripture doth express the whole number of saints and righteous men by so 
great a number for a particular reason; to wit, in order that in those hundred and fifty-three all may be 
understood that pertain to the resurrection to eternal life. For the Law hath ten commandments: but the 
Spirit of Grace, through which alone the Law is fulfilled, is called sevenfold. The number then must be 
examined, what mean ten and seven: ten in commandments, seven in the grace of the Holy Spirit: by 
which grace the commandments are fulfilled. Ten then and seven contain all that pertain to the 
resurrection, to the right hand, to the kingdom of heaven, to life eternal, that is, they that fulfil the Law by 
the Grace of the Spirit, not as it were by their own work or their own merit. But ten and seven, if thou 
countest from one unto seventeen, by adding all the numbers by steps, so that to one thou mayest add 
two, add three, add four, that they may become ten, by adding five that they may become fifteen, by 
adding six that they may become twenty-one, by adding seven that they may become twenty-eight, by 
adding eight that they may become thirty-six, by adding nine that they may become forty-five, by adding 
ten that they may become fifty-five, by adding eleven that they may become sixty-six, by adding twelve 
that they may become seventy-eight, by adding thirteen that they may become ninety-one, by adding 
fourteen that they may become one hundred and five, by adding fifteen that they may become one 
hundred and twenty, by adding sixteen that they may become one hundred and thirty-six, by adding 
seventeen, make up one hundred and fifty-three, thou wilt find a vast number of all saints to belong to this 
number of a few fishes. In like manner then as in five virgins, countless virgins; as in five brethren of him 
that was tormented in hell, thousands of the people of the Jews; as in the number of one hundred and fifty- 
three fishes, thousands of thousands of saints: so in twelve thrones, not twelve men, but great is the 
number of the perfect. 


10. But I see what is next required of us; in like manner as in the case of the five virgins, a reason was 
given why many should belong to five, and why to those five many Jews, and why to a hundred and fifty- 
three many perfect—to show why and how to the twelve thrones not twelve men, but many belong. What 
mean the twelve thrones, which signify all men everywhere that have been enabled to be so perfect as 
they must be perfect, to whom it is said, “Ye shall sit over the twelve tribes of Israel”? And why do all men 
everywhere belong to the number twelve? Because the very “everywhere” which we say, we say of the 
whole world: but the compass of lands is contained in four particular quarters, East, West, South, and 
North: from all these quarters they being called in the Trinity and made perfect in the faith and precept of 
the Trinity,—seeing that three times four are twelve, ye perceive wherefore the saints belong to the whole 
world; they that shall sit upon twelve thrones to judge the twelve tribes of Israel, since the twelve tribes of 
Israel, also, are the twelve tribes of the whole of Israel. For like as they that are to judge are from the 
whole world, so also they that are to be judged are from the whole world. The Apostle Paul of himself, 
when he was reproving believing laymen, because they referred not their causes to the Church, but 
dragged them with whom they had matters before the public, said, “Know ye not that we shall judge 
Angels?” See after what sort He hath made Himself judge: not only himself, but also all that judge aright 
in the Church. 


11. Since then it is evident, that many are to judge with the Lord, but that others are to be judged, not 
however on equality, but according to their deserts; He will come with all His Angels, when before Him 
shall be gathered all nations, and among all the Angels are to be reckoned those that have been made so 
perfect, that sitting upon twelve thrones they judge the twelve tribes of Israel. For men are called Angels: 
the Apostle saith of himself, “As an angel of God ye received me.” Of John Baptist it is said, “Behold, I send 
My Angel before Thy face, that shall prepare Thy way before Thee.” Therefore, coming with all Angels, 
together with Him He shall have the Saints also. For plainly saith Isaias also, “He shall come to judgment 


with the elders of the people.” Those “elders of the people,” then, those but now named Angels, those 
thousands of many men made perfect coming from the whole world, are called Heaven. But the others are 
called earth, yet fruitful. Which is the earth that is fruitful? That which is to be set on the right hand, unto 
which it shall be said, “I was an hungred, and ye gave Me to eat:” truly fruitful earth in which the Apostle 
doth joy, when they sent to him to supply his necessities: “Not because I ask a gift,” he saith, “but I 
require fruit.” And he giveth thanks, saying, “Because at length ye have budded forth again to be 
thoughtful for me.” He saith, “Ye have budded forth again,” as to trees which had withered away with a 
kind of barrenness. Therefore the Lord coming to judgment (that we may now hear the Psalm, brethren), 
He will do what? “He will call the heaven from above” (ver. 4). The heaven, all the Saints, those made 
perfect that shall judge, them He shall call from above, to be sitters with Him to judge the twelve tribes of 
Israel. For how shall “He call the heaven from above,” when the heaven is always above? But those that 
He here calleth heaven, the same elsewhere He calleth heavens. What heavens? That tell out the glory of 
God: for, “The heavens tell out the glory of God:” whereof is said, “Into all the earth their sound hath gone 
forth, and into the ends of the world their words.” For see the Lord severing in judgment: “He shall call 
the heaven from above and the earth, to sever His people.” From whom but from evil men? Of whom here 
afterwards no mention is made, now as it were condemned to punishment. See these good men, and 
distinguish. “He shall call the heaven from above, and the earth, to sever His people.” He calleth the earth 
also, not however to be associated, but to be dissociated. For at first He called them together, “when the 
God of gods spake and called the world from the rising of the sun unto the going down,” He had not yet 
severed: those servants had been sent to bid to the marriage, who had gathered good and bad. But when 
the God of gods shall come manifest and shall not keep silence, He shall so call the “heaven from above” 
that it may judge with Him. For what the heaven is, the heavens themselves are; just as what the earth is, 
the lands themselves, just as what the Church is, the Churches themselves: “He shall call the heaven from 
above, and the earth, to sever His people.” Now with the heaven He severeth the earth, that is, the 
heaven with Him doth sever the earth. How doth He sever the earth? In such sort that He setteth on the 
right hand some, others on the left. But to the earth severed, He saith what? “Come, ye blessed of My 
Father, receive the kingdom which was prepared for you from the beginning of the world. For I was an 
hungred, and ye gave me to eat,” and so forth. But they say, “When saw we Thee an hungred?” And He, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of Mine, ye have done it unto Me.” “He shall call 
therefore the heaven from above, and the earth, to sever His people.” 


12. “Gather to Him His righteous” (ver. 5). The voice divine and prophetic, seeing future things as if 
present doth exhort the Angels gathering. For He shall send His Angels, and before Him shall be gathered 
all nations. Gather to Him His righteous. What righteous men save those that live of faith and do works of 
mercy? For those works are works of righteousness. Thou hast the Gospel: “Beware of doing your 
righteousness before men to be seen of them.” And as if it were inquired, What righteousness? “When 
therefore thou doest alms,” He saith. Therefore alms He hath signified to be works of righteousness. 
Those very persons gather for His righteous: gather those that have had compassion on the “needy,” that 
have considered the needy and poor: gather them, “The Lord preserve them, and make them to live;” 
“Gather to Him His righteous: who order His covenant above sacrifices:” that is, who think of His 
promises above those things which they work. For those things are sacrifices, God saying, “I will have 
mercy more than sacrifice.” “Who keep His covenant more than sacrifice.” 


13. “And the Heaven shall declare His righteousness” (ver. 6). Truly this righteousness of God to us the 
“heavens have declared,” the Evangelists have foretold. Through them we have heard that some will be on 
the right hand, to whom the Householder saith, “Come, ye blessed of My Father, receive.” Receive what? 
“A kingdom.” In return for what thing? “I was an hungred, and ye gave Me to eat.” What so valueless, 
what so earthly, as to break bread to the hungry? At so much is valued the kingdom of heaven. “Break thy 
bread to the hungry, and the needy without covering bring into thy house; if thou seest one naked, clothe 
him.” If thou hast not the means of breaking bread, hast not house into which thou mayest bring, hast not 
garment wherewith thou mayest cover: give a cup of cold water, cast two mites into the treasury. As much 
the widow doth buy with two mites, as Peter buyeth, by leaving the nets, as Zacchaeus buyeth by giving 
half his goods. Of so much worth is all that thou hast. “The heavens shall declare His righteousness, for 
God is Judge.” Truly judge not confounding but severing. For “the Lord knoweth them that are His.” Even 
if grains lie hid in the chaff, they are known to the husbandman. Let no one fear that he is a grain even 
among the chaff; the eyes of our winnower are not deceived. Fear not lest that tempest, which shall be 
round about Him, should confound thee with chaff. Certainly mighty will be the tempest; yet not one grain 
will it sweep from the side of the corn to the chaff: because not any rustic with three-pronged fork, but 
God, Three in One, is Judge. And the heavens shall declare His righteousness: for God is Judge. Let 
heavens go, let the heavens tell, into every land let their sound go out, and unto the ends of the world 
their words: and let that body say, “From the ends of the world unto Thee have I cried, when my heart was 
in heaviness.” For now mingled it groaneth, divided it shall rejoice. Let it cry then and say, “Destroy not 
my soul with ungodly men, and with men of blood my life.” He destroyeth not together, because God is 
Judge. Let it cry to Him and say, “Judge me, O Lord, and sever my cause from the nation unholy:” let it 
say, He shall do it: there shall be gathered to Him His righteous ones. He hath called the earth that He 
may sever His people. 


14. “Hear, my people, and I will speak to thee” (ver. 7). He shall come and shall not keep silence; see how 
that even now, if ye hear, He is not silent. Hear, my people, and I will speak to thee. For if thou hearest 


not, I will not speak to thee. “Hear, and I will speak to thee.” For if thou hearest not, even though I shall 
speak, it will not be to thee. When then shall I speak to thee? If thou hearest. When hearest thou? If thou 
art my people. For, “Hear, my people:” thou hearest not if thou art an alien people. “Hear, my people, and 
I will speak to thee: Israel, and I will testify to thee.” .. . For “Thy God,” is properly said to that man whom 
God doth keep more as one of His family, as though in His household, as though in His peculiar: “Thy God 
am I.” What wilt thou more? Requirest thou a reward from God, so that God may give thee something; so 
that what He hath given thee may be thine own? Behold God Himself, who shall give, is thine own. What 
richer than He? Gifts thou wast desiring, thou hast the Giver Himself. “God, thy God, I am.” 


15. What He requireth of man, let us see; what tribute our God, our Emperor and our King doth enjoin us; 
since He hath willed to be our King, and hath willed us to be His province? Let us hear His injunctions. 
Let not a poor man tremble beneath the injunction of God: what God enjoineth to be given to Himself, He 
doth Himself first give that enjoineth: be ye only devoted. God doth not exact what He hath not given, and 
to all men hath given what He doth exact. For what doth He exact? Let us hear now: “I will not reprove 
thee because of thy sacrifices” (ver. 8). I will not say to thee, Wherefore hast thou not slain for me a fat 
bull? why hast thou not selected the best he-goat from thy flock? Wherefore doth that ram amble among 
thy sheep, and is not laid upon mine altar? I will not say, Examine thy fields and thy pen and thy walls, 
seeking what thou mayest give Me. “I will not reprove thee because of thy sacrifices.” What then: Dost 
Thou not accept my sacrifices? “But thy holocausts are always in My sight” (ver. 9). Certain holocausts 
concerning which it is said in another Psalm, “If Thou hadst desired sacrifice, I would surely have given, 
with holocausts Thou wilt not be delighted:” and again he turneth himself, “Sacrifice to God is a troubled 
spirit, a heart broken and humbled God doth not despise.” Which be then holocausts that He despiseth 
not? Which holocausts that are always in His sight? “Kindly, O Lord,” he saith, “deal in Thy good will with 
Sion, and be the walls of Jerusalem builded, then shalt Thou accept the sacrifice of righteousness, 
oblations, and holocausts.” He saith that certain holocausts God will accept. But what is a holocaust? A 
whole consumed with fire: causis is burning, holon is whole: but a “holocaust” is a whole consumed with 
fire. There is a certain fire of most burning love: be the mind inflamed with love, let the same love hurry 
off the limbs to its use, let it not allow them to serve cupidity, in order that we may wholly glow with fire 
of divine love that will offer to God a holocaust. Such “holocausts of thine are in My sight always.” 


16. As yet that Israel perchance doth not understand what are the holocausts thereof which He hath in 
His sight always, and is still thinking of oxen, of sheep, of he-goats: let it not so think: “I will not accept 
calves of thy house.” Holocausts I named; at once in mind and thought to earthly flocks thou wast 
running, therefrom thou wast selecting for Me some fat thing: “I will not accept calves of thy house.” He 
is foretelling the New Testament, wherein all those sacrifices have ceased. For they were then foretelling 
a certain Sacrifice which was to be, with the Blood whereof we should be cleansed. “I will not accept 
calves of thy house, nor he-goats of thy flocks.” 


17. “For mine are all the beasts of the wood” (ver. 10). Why should I ask of thee what I have made? Is it 
more thine, to whom I have given it to possess, than Mine, who have made it? “For mine are all the beasts 
of the wood.” But perchance that Israel saith, The beasts are God’s, those wild beasts which I enclose not 
in my pen, which I bind not to my stall; but this ox and sheep and he-goat—these are mine own. “Cattle on 
the mountain, and oxen.” Mine are those which thou possessest not, Mine are these which thou 
possessest. For if thou art My servant, the whole of thy property is Mine. For it cannot be, that is the 
property of the master which the servant hath gotten to himself, and yet that not be the property of the 
Master which the Master Himself hath created for the servant. Therefore Mine are the beasts of the wood 
which thou hast not taken; Mine are also the cattle on the mountains which are thine, and the oxen which 
are at thy stall: all are Mine own, for I have created them. 


18. “I know all the winged creatures of heaven” (ver. 11). How doth He know? He hath weighed them, 
hath counted. Which of us knoweth all the winged creatures of heaven? But even though to some man God 
give knowledge of all the winged creatures of heaven, He doth not Himself know in the same manner as 
He giveth man to know. One thing is God’s knowledge, another man’s: in like manner as there is one 
possession of God’s, another of man’s: that is, God’s possessing is one thing, man’s another. For what thou 
possessest thou hast not wholly in thy power, or else thy ox, so long as it liveth, is in thy power; so as that 
it either die not, or be not to be fed. With whom there is the highest power, there is highest and most 
secret cognition. Let us ascribe this to God, while praising God. Let us not dare to say, How knoweth God? 
Do not, I pray you, brethren, of me expect this, that I should unfold to you, how God doth know: this only I 
say, He doth not so know as a man, He doth not so know as an Angel: and how He knoweth I dare not say, 
because also I cannot ken. One thing, nevertheless, I ken, that even before all the winged creatures of 
heaven were, God knew that which He was to create. What is that knowledge? O man, thou beginnest to 
see, after that thou hadst been formed, after that thou hadst received sense of seeing. These fowls sprung 
of the water at the word of God, saying, “Let the waters bring forth fowls.” Whereby did God know the 
things which He commanded the water to bear forth? Now surely He knew what He had created, and 
before He created He knew. So great then is the knowledge of God, so that with Himself they were in a 
certain ineffable manner before they were created: and of thee doth He expect to receive what He had, 
before He created? “I know all the winged creatures of heaven,” which thou to Me canst not give. The 
things which thou wast about to slay for Me, I know all: not because I made I know, but in order that I 
might make. “And the beauty of the field is with Me.” The fairness of the field, the abundance of all things 


engendering upon earth, “is with Me,” He saith. How with Him? Were they so, even before they were 
made? Yea, for with Him were all things to come, and with Him are all things by-gone: things to come in 
such sort, that there be not withdrawn from Him all things by-gone. With Him are all things by a certain 
cognition of the ineffable wisdom of God residing in the Word, and the Word Himself is all things. Is not 
the beauty of the field in a manner with Him, inasmuch as He is everywhere, and Himself hath said, 
“Heaven and earth I fill”? What with Him is not, of whom it is said, “If I shall have ascended into heaven, 
Thou art there; and if I shall have descended into hell, Thou art present”? With Him is the whole: but it is 
not so with Him as that He doth suffer any contamination from those things which He hath created, or any 
want of them. For with thee, perchance, is a pillar near which thou art standing, and when thou art weary, 
thou leanest against it. Thou needest that which is with thee, God needeth not the field which is which 
Him. With Him is field, with Him beauty of earth, with Him beauty of heaven, with Him all winged 
creatures, because He is Himself everywhere. And wherefore are all things near Him? Because even 
before that all things were, or were created, to Him were known all things. 


19. Who can explain, who expound that which is said to Him in another Psalm, “For my goods Thou 
needest not”? He hath said that He needeth not from us any necessary thing. “If I shall be hungry, I will 
not tell thee” (ver. 12). He that keepeth Israel shall neither hunger nor thirst, nor be weary, nor fall 
asleep. But, lo! according to thy carnality I speak: because thou wilt suffer hunger when thou hast not 
eaten, perhaps thou thinkest even God doth hunger that He may eat. Even though He shall be hungry, He 
telleth not thee: all things are before Him, whence He will He taketh what is needful for Him. These 
words are said to convince little understanding; not that God hath declared His hunger. Though for our 
sake this God of gods deigned even to hunger. He came to hunger, and to fill; He came to thirst, and give 
drink; He came to be clothed with mortality, and to clothe with immortality; He came poor, to make rich. 
For He lost not His riches by taking to Him our poverty, for, “In him are all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge hidden.” “If I shall be hungry, I will not tell thee. For Mine is the whole world, and the fulness 
thereof.” Do not then labour to find what to give Me, without whom I have what I will. 


20. Why then dost still think of thy flocks? “Shall I eat the flesh of bulls, or shall I drink the blood of he- 
goats?” (ver. 13). Ye have heard what of us He requireth not, who willeth to enjoin us somewhat. If of such 
things ye were thinking, now withdraw your thoughts from such things: think not to offer God any such 
thing. If thou hast a fat bull, kill for the poor: let them eat the flesh of bulls, though they shall not drink 
the blood of he-goats. Which, when thou shalt have done, He will account it to thee, that hath said, “If I 
shall be hungry, I will not tell thee:” and He shall say to thee, “I was hungry, and thou gavest Me to eat.” 
“Shall I eat the flesh of bulls, or shall I drink the blood of he-goats?” 


21. Say then, Lord our God, what dost Thou enjoin thy people, Thy Israel? “Immolate to God the sacrifice 
of praise” (ver. 14). Let us also say to Him, “In me, O God, are thy vows, which I will render of prose to 
Thee.” I had feared lest Thou mightest enjoin something which would be out of my power, which I was 
counting to be in my pen, and but now perchance it had been taken away by a thief. What dost Thou 
enjoin me? “Immolate to God the sacrifice of praise.” Let me revert to myself, wherein I may find what I 
may immolate: let me revert to myself; in myself may I find immolation of praise: be Thy altar my 
conscience. We are without anxiety, we go not into Arabia in quest of frankincense: not any bags of 
covetous dealer do we sift: God requireth of us the sacrifice of praise. Zacchaeus had the sacrifice of 
praise in his patrimony; the widow had it in her bag; some poor host or other hath had it in his jar: 
another neither in patrimony, nor in bag, nor in jar, hath had anything, had it wholly in his heart: salvation 
was to the house of Zacchaeus; and more this poor widow cast in than those rich men: this man, that doth 
offer a cup of cold water, shall not lose his reward: but there is even “peace on earth to men of good will.” 
“Immolate to God the sacrifice of praise.” O sacrifice gratuitous, by grace given! I have not indeed bought 
this to offer, but Thou hast given: for not even this should I have had. And this is the immolation of the 
sacrifice of praise, to render thanks to Him from whom thou hast whatever of good thou hast, and by 
whose mercy is forgiven thee whatsoever of evil of thine thou hast. “Immolate to God the sacrifice of 
praise: and render to the Highest thy prayers.” With this odour the Lord is well pleased. 


22. “And call thou upon Me in the day of thy tribulation: and I will draw thee forth, and thou shalt glorify 
Me” (ver. 15). For thou oughtest not to rely on thy powers, all thy aids are deceitful. “Upon Me call thou in 
the day of tribulation: I will draw thee forth, and thou shalt glorify Me.” For to this end I have allowed the 
day of tribulation to come to thee: because perchance if thou wast not troubled, thou wouldest not call on 
Me: but when thou art troubled, thou callest on Me; when thou callest upon Me, I will draw thee forth; 
when I shall draw thee forth, thou shalt glorify Me, that thou mayest no more depart from Me. A certain 
man had grown dull and cold in fervour of prayer, and said, “Tribulation and grief I found, and on the 
Name of the Lord I called.” He found tribulation as it were some profitable thing; he had rotted in the 
slough of his sins; now he had continued without feeling, he found tribulation to be a sort of caustic and 
cutting. “I found,” he saith, “tribulation and grief, and on the Name of the Lord I called.” And truly, 
brethren, tribulations are known to all men. Behold those afflictions that abound in mankind; one afflicted 
with loss bewaileth; another smitten with bereavement mourneth; another exiled from country grieveth 
and desireth to return, deeming sojourning intolerable; another’s vineyard is hailed upon, he observeth 
his labours and all his toil spent in vain. When can a human being not be made sad? An enemy he findeth 
in a friend. What greater misery in mankind? These things all men do deplore and grieve at, and these are 
tribulations: in all these they call upon the Lord, and they do rightly. Let them call upon God, He is able 


either to teach how it must be borne, or to heal it when borne. He knoweth how not to suffer us to be tried 
above that we are able to bear. Let us call upon God even in those tribulations: but these tribulations do 
find us; as in another Psalm is written, “Helper in tribulations which have found us too much:” there is a 
certain tribulation which we ought to find. Let such tribulations find us: there is a certain tribulation 
which we ought to seek and to find. What is that? The above-named felicity in this world, abundance of 
temporal things: that is not indeed tribulation, these are the solaces of our tribulation. Of what 
tribulation? Of our sojourning. For the very fact that we are not yet with God, the very fact that we are 
living amid trials and difficulties, that we cannot be without fear, is tribulation: for there is not that peace 
which is promised us. He that shall not have found this tribulation in his sojourning, doth not think of 
going home to his father-land. This is tribulation, brethren. Surely now we do good works, when we deal 
bread to the hungry, home to the stranger, and the like: tribulation even this is. For we find pitiful objects 
upon whom we show pity; and the pitiful case of pitiful objects maketh us compassionate. How much 
better now would it be with thee in that place, where thou findest no hungry man whom thou mayest feed, 
where thou findest no stranger whom thou mayest take in, no naked man whom thou mayest cover, no 
sick man whom thou mayest visit, no litigant whom thou mayest set at one! For all things in that place are 
most high, are true, are holy, are everlasting. Our bread in that place is righteousness, our drink there is 
wisdom, our garment there is immortality, our house is everlasting in the heavens, our stedfastness is 
immortality: doth sickness come over? Doth weariness weigh down to sleep? No death, no litigation: there 
peace, quiet, joy, righteousness. No enemy hath entrance, no friend falleth away. What is the quiet there? 
If we think and observe where we are, and where He that cannot lie hath promised that we are to be, from 
His very promise we find in what tribulation we are. This tribulation none findeth, but he that shall have 
sought it. Thou art whole, see if thou art miserable; for it is easy for him that is sick to find himself 
miserable: when thou art whole, see if thou art miserable; that thou art not yet with God. “Tribulation and 
grief I found, and on the Name of the Lord I called.” “Immolate,” therefore, “to God the sacrifice of 
praise.” Praise Him promising, praise Him calling, praise Him exhorting, praise Him helping: and 
understand in what tribulation thou art placed. Call upon (Him), thou shalt be drawn forth, thou shalt 
glorify, shalt abide. 


23. But see what followeth, my brethren. For now some one or other, because God had said to him, 
“Immolate to God the sacrifice of praise,” and had enjoined in a manner this tribute, did meditate to 
himself and said, I will rise daily, I will proceed to Church, I will say one hymn at matins, another at 
vespers, a third or fourth in my house, daily I do sacrifice the sacrifice of praise, and immolate to my God. 
Well thou doest indeed, if thou doest this: but take heed, lest now thou be careless, because now thou 
doest this: and perchance thy tongue bless God, and thy life curse God. O my people, saith to thee the God 
of gods, the Lord that spake, “calling the earth from the rising of the sun unto the setting,” though yet 
thou art placed amid the tares, “Immolate the sacrifice of praise to thy God, and render to Him thy 
prayers:” but take heed lest thou live ill, and chant well. Wherefore this? For, “Unto the sinner, saith God, 
why dost thou tell out My judgments, and takest My Covenant in thy mouth?” (ver. 16). Ye see, brethren, 
with what trembling we say these words. We take the Covenant of God in our mouth, and we say these 
words. We take the Covenant of God in our mouth, and we preach to you the instruction and judgment of 
God. And what saith God to the sinner? “Why dost thou?” Doth He then forbid preachers that be sinners? 
And where is that, “What they say do, but what they do, do not”? Where is that, “Whether in truth or on 
occasion Christ be preached”? But these words were said, lest they should fear that hear, from 
whomsoever it be that they hear: not that they should be without care that speak good words, and do evil 
deeds. Now therefore, brethren, ye are without care: if ye hear good words ye hear God, through 
whomsoever it be that ye may hear. But God would not dismiss without reproof them that speak: lest with 
their speaking alone, without care for themselves they should slumber in evil life, and say to themselves, 
“For God will not consign us to perdition, through whose mouth He has willed that so many good words 
should be spoken to His people.” Nay, but hear what thou speakest, whoever thou art that speakest: and 
thou that writ be heard thyself, first hear thyself; and speak what a certain man doth speak in another 
Psalm, “I will hear what in me speaketh the Lord God, for He shall speak peace to His people.” What am I 
then, that hear not what in me He speaketh, and will that other hear what through me He speaketh? I will 
hear first, will hear, and chiefly I will hear what speaketh in me the Lord God, for He shall speak peace to 
His people. Let me hear, and “chasten my body, and to servitude subject it, lest perchance to others 
preaching, myself be found a cast-away.” “Why dost thou tell out my judgments?” Wherefore to thee what 
profiteth not thee? He admonisheth him to hear: not to lay down preaching, but to take up obedience. 
“But thou, why dost thou take My Covenant in they mouth?” 


24. “But thou hatest instruction” (ver. 17). Thou hatest discipline. When I spare, thou singest and praisest: 
when I chasten, thou murmurest: as though, when I spare, I am thy God: and, when I chasten, I am not 
thy God. “I rebuke and chasten those whom I love.” “But thou hatest instruction: and hast thrown My 
sayings behind thee.” The words that are said through thee, thou throwest behind thee. “And thou hast 
thrown My sayings behind thee:” to a place where they may not be seen by thee, but may load thee. “And 
thou hast thrown My sayings behind thee.” 


25. “If thou sawest a thief, thou didst consent unto him, and with adulterers thou didst make thy portion” 
(ver. 18). Lest perchance thou shouldest say, I have not committed theft, I have not committed adultery. 
What if he pleased thee that hath committed? Hast thou not with the very pleasing consented? Hast thou 
not by approval made thy portion with him that hath committed? For this is, brethren, to consent with a 


thief, and to make with an adulterer thy portion: for even if thou committest not, and approvest what is 
committed, thou art an accessory in the deed: for “the sinner is praised in the longings of his soul, and he 
that doeth iniquity shall be blessed.” Thou doest not evil things, thou praisest evil-doers. For is this a 
small evil? “Thou didst make thy portion with adulterers.” 


26. “Thy mouth hath abounded in malice, and thy tongue hath embraced deceit” (ver. 19). Of the 
malevolence and deceit, brethren, of certain men he speaketh, who by adulation, though they know what 
they hear to be evil, yet lest they offend those from whom they hear, not only by not reproving but by 
holding their peace do consent. Too little is it, that they do not say, Thou hast done evil: but they even say, 
Thou hast done even well: and they know it to be evil: but their mouth aboundeth in malice, and their 
tongue embraceth deceit. Deceit is a sort of guile in words, of uttering one thing, thinking another. He 
saith not, thy tongue hath committed deceit or perpetrated deceit, but in order to point out to thee a kind 
of pleasure taken in the very evil doing, He hath said, “Hath embraced.” It is too little that thou doest it, 
thou art delighted too; thou praisest openly, thou laughest to thyself. Thou dost push to destruction a man 
heedlessly putting forth his faults, and knowing not whether they be faults: thou that knowest it to be a 
fault, sayest not, “Whither art thou rushing?” If thou wert to see him heedlessly walk in the dark, where 
thou knewest a well to be, and wert to hold thy peace, of what sort wouldest thou be? wouldest thou not 
be set down for an enemy of his life? And yet if he were to fall into a well, not in soul but in body he would 
die. He doth fall headlong into his vices, he doth expose before thee his evil doings: thou knowest them to 
be evil, and praisest and laughest to thyself. Oh that at length he were to be turned to God at whom thou 
laughest, and whom thou wouldest not reprove, and that he were to say, “Let them be confounded that say 
to me, Well, well.” 


27. “Sitting against thy brother thou didst detract” (ver. 20). And this “sitting” doth belong to that 
whereof he hath spoken above in, “hath embraced.” For he that doeth anything while standing or passing 
along, doth it not with pleasure: but if he for this purpose sitteth, how much leisure doth he seek out to do 
it! That very evil detraction thou wast making with diligence, thou wast making sitting; thou wouldest 
thereon be wholly engaged; thou wast embracing thy evil, thou wast kissing thy craftiness. “And against 
thy mother’s son thou didst lay a stumbling-block.” Who is “mother’s son”? Is it not brother? He would 
repeat then the same that he had said above, “thy brother.” Hath he intimated that any distinction must 
be perceived by us? Evidently, brethren, I think a distinction must be made. Brother against brother doth 
detract, for example’s sake, as though for instance one strong, and now a doctor and scholar of some 
weight, doth detract from his brother, one perchance that is teaching well and walking well: but another is 
weak, against him he layeth a stumbling-block by detracting from the former. For when the good are 
detracted from by those that seem to be of some weight and to be learned, the weak fall upon the 
stumbling-block, who as yet know not how to judge. Therefore this weak one is called “mother’s son,” not 
yet father’s, still needing milk, and hanging on the breast. He is borne as yet in the bosom of his mother 
the Church, he is not strong enough to draw near to the solid food of his Father’s table, but from the 
mother’s breast he draweth sustenance, unskilled in judging, inasmuch as yet he is animal and carnal. 
“For the spiritual man judgeth all things,” but “the animal man perceiveth not those things which are of 
the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness to him.” To such men saith the Apostle, “I could not speak unto 
you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, as to babes in Christ I gave you milk to drink, not meat; for ye 
were not able, but not even now are ye able.” A mother I have been to you: as is said in another place, “I 
became a babe among you, even as a nurse cherishing her own children.” Not a nurse nursing children of 
others, but a nurse cherishing her own children. For there are mothers who when they have borne give to 
nurses: they that have borne cherish not their children, because they have given them to be nursed; but 
those that cherish, cherish not their own, but those of others: but he himself had borne, he was himself 
cherishing, to no nurse did commit what he had borne; for he had said, “Of whom I travail again until 
Christ be formed in you.” He did cherish them, and gave milk. But there were some as it were learned and 
spiritual men who detracted from Paul. “His letters indeed, say they, are weighty and powerful; but the 
presence of his body weak, and speech contemptible:” he saith himself in his Epistle, that certain his 
detractors had said these words. They were sitting, and were detracting against their brother, and against 
that their mother’s son, to be fed with milk, they were laying a stumbling-block. “And against thy mother’s 
son thou didst lay a stumbling-block.” 


28. “These things hast thou done, and I held my tongue” (ver. 21). Therefore the Lord our God shall come, 
and shall not keep silence. Now, “These things hast thou done, and I held my tongue.” What is, “I held my 
tongue”? From vengeance I have desisted, my severity I have deferred, patience to thee I have prolonged, 
thy repentance I have long looked for. . .”Thou hast imagined iniquity, that I shall be like unto thee;” Thou 
hast imagined that I shall be like unto thee, while thou wilt not be like unto Me. For, “Be ye,” he saith, 
“perfect, even as your Father, which is in the heavens, who maketh His sun to rise on the good and evil.” 
Him thou wouldest not copy, who giveth good things even to evil men, insomuch that sitting thou dost 
detract even from good men. “I will reprove thee,” when “God manifest shall come, our God, and shall not 
keep silence,” “I will reprove thee.” And what to thee shall I do in reproving thee? what to thee shall I do? 
Now thyself thou seest not, I will make thee see thyself. Because if thou shouldest see thyself, and 
shouldest displease thyself, thou wouldest please Me: but because not seeing thyself thou hast pleased 
thyself, thou wilt displease both Me and thyself; Me when thou shalt be judged; thyself when thou shalt 
burn. But what to thee shall I do? He saith. “I will set thee before thy face.” For why wouldest thou escape 
thyself? At thy back thou art to thyself, thou seest not thyself: I make thee see thyself: what behind thy 


back thou hast put, before thy face will I put; thou shalt see thy uncleanness, not that thou mayest amend, 
but that thou mayest blush.... 


29. But, “understand these things, ye that forget God” (ver. 22). See how He crieth, and keepeth not 
silence, spareth not. Thou hadst forgotten the Lord, didst not think of thy evil life. Perceive how thou hast 
forgotten the Lord. “Lest at length He seize like a lion, and there be none to deliver.” What is “like a lion”? 
Like a brave one, like a mighty one, like him whom none can withstand. To this he made reference when 
he said, “Lion.” For it is used for praise, it is used also for showing evil. The devil hath been called lion: 
“Your adversary,” He saith, “like a roaring lion, goeth about seeking whom He may devour.” May it not be 
that whereas he hath been called lion because of savage fierceness, Christ hath been called Lion for 
wondrous mightiness? And where is that, “The Lion hath prevailed of the tribe of Judah?” ... 


30. “Sacrifice of praise shall glorify Me” (ver. 23). How shall “sacrifice of praise glorify Me”? Assuredly 
sacrifice of praise doth no wise profit evil men, because they take Thy Covenant in their mouth, and do 
damnable things that displease Thine eyes. Straightway, he saith, even to them this I say, “Sacrifice of 
praise shall glorify Me.” For if thou livest ill and speakest good words, not yet dost thou praise: but again, 
if, when thou beginnest to live well, to thy merits thou dost ascribe thy living well, not yet dost thou 
praise. .. . Therefore the Publican went down justified, rather than that Pharisee. Therefore hear ye that 
live well, hear ye that live ill: “Sacrifice of praise shall glorify Me.” No one offereth Me this sacrifice, and 
is evil. I say not, Let there not offer Me this any one that is evil; but no one doth offer Me this, that is evil. 
For he that praiseth, is good: because if he praiseth, he doth also live well, because if he praiseth, not only 
with tongue he praiseth, but life also with tongue doth agree. 


31. “And there is the way whereby I will show him the salvation of God.” In sacrifice of praise “is the way.” 
What is “the salvation of God”? Christ Jesus. And how in sacrifice of praise to us is shown Christ? Because 
Christ with grace came to us. These words saith the Apostle: “But I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me: 
but that in flesh I live, in faith I live of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave Himself for me.” 
Acknowledge then sinners, that there would not need physician, if they were whole. For Christ died for 
the ungodly. When then they acknowledge their ungodlinesses, and first copy that Publican, saying, “Lord, 
be merciful to me a sinner:” show wounds, beseech Physician: and because they praise not themselves, 
but blame themselves,—”So that he that glorieth, not in himself but in the Lord may glory,”—they 
acknowledge the cause of the coming of Christ, because for this end He came, that He might save sinners: 
for “Jesus Christ came,” he saith, “into this world to save sinners; of whom I am chief.” Further, those 
Jews, boasting of their work, thus the same Apostle doth rebuke, in saying, that they to grace belonged 
not, who to their merits and their works thought that reward was owing. He therefore that knoweth 
himself to belong to grace, doth know what is Christ and what is Christ’s because he needeth grace. If 
grace it is called, gratis it is given; if gratis it is given, not any merits of time have preceded that it should 
be given.... 


PSALM LI 


1. Neither must this multitude’s throng be defrauded, nor their infirmity burthened. Silence we ask, and 
quiet, in order that our voice, after yesterday’s labour, be able with some little vigour to last out. It must 
be believed, that your love hath met together in greater numbers to-day for nothing else, but that ye may 
pray for those whom an alien and perverse inclination doth keep away. For we are speaking neither of 
heathens nor of Jews, but of Christians: nor of those that are yet Catechumens, but of many that are even 
baptized, from the Laver of whom ye do no wise differ, and yet to their heart ye are unlike. For to-day how 
many brethren of ours we think of, and deplore their going unto vanities and lying insanities, to the 
neglect of that to which they have been called. Who, if in the very circus from any cause they chance to be 
startled, do immediately cross themselves, and stand bearing It on the forehead, in the very place, from 
whence they had withdrawn, if they had borne It in heart. God’s mercy must be implored, that He may 
give understanding for condemning these things, inclination to flee them, and mercy to forgive. 
Opportunately, then, of Penitence a Psalm to-day has been chanted. Speak we even with the absent: there 
will be to them for our voice your memory. Neglect not the wounded and feeble, but that ye may more 
easily make whole, whole ye ought to abide. Correct by reproving, comfort by addressing, set an example 
by living well, He will be with them that hath been with you. For now that ye have overpassed these 
dangers, the fountain of God’s mercy is not closed. Where ye have come they will come; where ye have 
passed they will pass. A grievous thing it is indeed, and exceeding perilous, nay ruinous, and for certain a 
deadly thing, that witting they sin. For in one way to these vanities doth he run that despiseth the voice of 
Christ; in another way, he that knoweth from what he is fleeing. But that not even of such men we ought 
to despair, this Psalm doth show. 


2. For there is written over it the title thereof, “A Psalm of David himself, when there came to him Nathan 
the prophet, when he went in unto Bersabee.” Bersabee was a woman, wife of another. With grief indeed 
we speak, and with trembling; but yet God would not have to be hushed what He hath willed to be 
written. I will say then not what I will, but what I am obliged; I will say not as one exhorting to imitation, 
but as one instructing you to fear. Captivated with this woman’s beauty, the wife of another, the king and 
prophet David, from whose seed according to the flesh the Lord was to come, committed adultery with 
her. This thing in this Psalm is not read, but in the title thereof it appeareth; but in the book of Kings it is 
more fully read. Both Scriptures are canonical, to both without any doubt by Christians credit must be 
given. The sin was committed, and was written down. Moreover her husband in war he caused to be 
killed: and after this deed there was sent to him Nathan the prophet; sent by the Lord, to reprove him for 
so great an outrage. 


3. What men should beware of, we have said; but what if they shall have fallen they should imitate, let us 
hear. For many men will to fall with David, and will not to rise with David. Not then for falling is the 
example set forth, but if thou shalt have fallen for rising again. Take heed lest thou fall. Not the delight of 
the younger be the lapse of the elder, but be the fall of the elder the dread of the younger. For this it was 
set forth, for this was written, for this in the Church often read and chanted: let them hear that have not 
fallen, lest they fall; let them hear that have fallen, that they may rise. So great a man’s sin is not hushed, 
is proclaimed in the Church. There men hear that are ill hearers, and seek for themselves countenance for 
sinning: they look out for means whereby they may defend what they have made ready to commit, not how 
they may beware of what they have not committed, and they say to themselves, If David, why not I too? 
Thence that soul is more unrighteous, which, forasmuch as it hath done it because David did, therefore 
hath done worse than David. I will say this very thing, if I shall be able, more plainly. David had set forth 
to himself none for a precedent as thou hast: he had fallen by lapse of concupiscence, not by the 
countenance of holiness: thou dost set before thine eyes as it were a holy man, in order that thou mayest 
sin: thou dost not copy his holiness, but dost copy his fall. Thou dost love that in David, which in himself 
David hated: thou makest thee ready to sin, thou inclinest to sin: in order that thou mayest sin thou 
consultest the book of God: the Scriptures of God for this thou hearest, that thou mayest do what 
displeaseth God. This did not David; he was reproved by a Prophet, he stumbled not over a Prophet. But 
others hearing to their health, by the fall of a strong man measure their weakness: and desiring to avoid 
what God condemneth, from careless looking do restrain their eyes. Them they fix not upon the beauty of 
another’s flesh, nor make themselves careless with perverse simpleness; they say not, “With good intent I 
have observed, of kindness I have observed, of charity I have long looked.” For they set before themselves 
the fall of David, and they see that this great man for this purpose hath fallen, in order that little men may 
not be willing to look on that whereby they may fall. For they restrain their eyes from wantonness, not 
readily do they join themselves in company, they do not mingle with strange women, they raise not 
complying eyes to strange balconies, to strange terraces. For from afar David saw her with whom he was 
captivated. Woman afar, lust near. What he saw was elsewhere, in himself that whereby he fell. This 
weakness of the flesh must be therefore minded, the words of the Apostle recollected, “Let not sin 
therefore reign in your mortal body.” He hath not said, let there not be; but, “let there not reign.” There is 
sin in thee, when thou takest pleasure; there reigneth, if thou shalt have consented. Carnal pleasure, 
especially if proceeding unto unlawful and strange objects, is to be bridled, not let loose: by government 
to be tamed, not to be set up for government. Look and be without care, if thou hast nothing whereby thou 
mayest be moved. But thou makest answer, “I contain with strong resolution.” Art thou any wise stronger 


than David? 


4. He admonisheth, moreover, by such an example, that no one ought to lift himself up in prosperous 
circumstances. For many fear adverse circumstances, fear not prosperous circumstances. Prosperity is 
more perilous to soul than adversity to body. First, prosperity doth corrupt, in order that adversity may 
find something to break. My brethren, stricter watch must be kept against felicity. Wherefore, see ye after 
what manner the saying of God amid our own felicity doth take from us security: “Serve ye,” He saith, 
“the Lord in fear, and exult unto Him with trembling.” In exultation, in order that we may render thanks; 
in trembling, lest we fall. This sin did not David, when he was suffering Saul for persecutor. When holy 
David was suffering Saul his enemy, when he was being vexed by his persecutions, when he was fleeing 
through divers places, in order that he might not fall into his hands, he lusted not for her that was 
another’s, he slew not husband after committing adultery with wife. He was in the infirmity of his 
tribulation so much the more intimate with God as he seemed more miserable. Something useful is 
tribulation; useful the surgeon’s lancet rather than the devil’s temptation. He became secure when his 
enemies were overthrown, pressure was removed, swelling grew out. This example therefore doth avail to 
this end, that we should fear felicity. “Tribulation,” he saith, “and grief I found, and on the name of the 
Lord I called.” 


5. But it was done; I would say these words to those that have not done the like, in order that they should 
watch to keep their uncorruptness, and that while they take heed how a great one has fallen, they that be 
small should fear. But if any that hath already fallen heareth these words, and that hath in his conscience 
any evil thing; to the words of this Psalm let him advert; let him heed the greatness of the wound, but not 
despair of the majesty of the Physician. Sin with despair is certain death. Let no one therefore say, If 
already any evil thing I have done, already I am to be condemned: God pardoneth not such evil things, 
why add I not sins to sins? I will enjoy this word in pleasure, in wantonness, in wicked cupidity: now hope 
of amendment having been lost, let me have even what I see, if I cannot have what I believe. This Psalm 
then, while it maketh heedful those that have not believed, so doth not will them that have fallen to be 
despaired of. Whoever thou art that hast sinned, and hesitatest to exercise penitence for thy sin, 
despairing of thy salvation, hear David groaning. To thee Nathan the prophet hath not been sent, David 
himself hath been sent to thee. Hear him crying, and with him cry: hear him groaning, and with him 
groan; hear him weeping, and mingle tears; hear him amended, and with him rejoice. If from thee sin 
could not be excluded, be not hope of pardon excluded. There was sent to that man Nathan the prophet, 
observe the king’s humility. He rejected not the words of him giving admonition, he said not, Darest thou 
speak to me, a king? An exalted king heard a prophet, let His humble people hear Christ. 


6. Hear therefore these words, and say thou with him: “Have pity upon me, O God, after Thy great mercy” 
(ver. 1). He that imploreth great mercy, confesseth great misery. Let them seek a little mercy of Thee, that 
have sinned in ignorance: “Have pity,” he saith, “upon me, after Thy great mercy.” Relieve a deep wound 
after Thy great healing. Deep is what I have, but in the Almighty I take refuge. Of my own so deadly 
wound I should despair, unless I could find so great a Physician. “Have pity upon me, O God, after Thy 
great mercy: and after the multitude of Thy pities, blot out my iniquity.” What he saith, “Blot out my 
iniquity,” is this, “Have pity upon me, O God.” And what he saith, “After the multitude of Thy pities,” is 
this, “After Thy great mercy.” Because great is the mercy, many are the mercies; and of Thy great mercy, 
many are Thy pitying. Thou dost regard mockers to amend them, dost regard ignorant men to teach them, 
dost regard men confessing to pardon. Did he this in ignorance? A certain man had done some, aye many 
evil things he had done; “Mercy,” he saith, “I obtained, because ignorant I did it in unbelief.” This David 
could not say, “Ignorant I did it.” For he was not ignorant how very evil a thing was the touching of 
another’s wife, and how very evil a thing was the killing of the husband, who knew not of it, and was not 
even angered. They obtain therefore the mercy of the Lord that have in ignorance done it; and they that 
have knowing done it, obtain not any mercy it may chance, but “great mercy.” 


7. “More and more wash me from mine unrighteousness” (ver. 2). What is, “More and more wash”? One 
much stained. More and more wash the sins of one knowing. Thou that hast washed off the sins of one 
ignorant. Not even thus is it to be despaired of Thy mercy. “And from my delinquency purge Thou me.” 
According to the manner in which He is physician, offer a recompense. He is God, offer sacrifice. What 
wilt thou give that thou mayest be purged? For see upon whom thou callest; upon a Just One thou callest. 
He hateth sins, if He is just; He taketh vengeance upon sins, if He is just; thou wilt not be able to take 
away from the Lord God His justice: entreat mercy, but observe the justice: there is mercy to pardon the 
sinner, there is justice to punish the sin. What then? Thou askest mercy; shall sin unpunished abide? Let 
David answer, let those that have fallen answer, answer with David, and say, No, Lord, no sin of mine shall 
be unpunished; I know the justice of Him whose mercy I ask: it shall not be unpunished, but for this 
reason I will not that Thou punish me, because I punish my sin: for this reason I beg that Thou pardon, 
because I acknowledge. 


8. “For mine iniquity I acknowledge, and my delinquency is before me ever” (ver. 3). I have not put behind 
my back what I have done, I look not at others, forgetful of myself, I pretend not to pull out a straw from 
my brother’s eye, when there is a beam in my eye; my sin is before me, not behind me. For it was behind 
me when to me was sent the Prophet, and set before me the parable of the poor man’s sheep. For saith 
Nathan the Prophet to David, “There was a certain rich man having very many sheep; but a poor man his 


neighbour had one little ewe sheep, which in his bosom and of his own food he was feeding: there came a 
stranger to the rich man, nothing from his flock he took, for the lithe ewe sheep of the poor man his 
neighbour he lusted; her he slew for the stranger: what doth he deserve?” But the other being angry doth 
pronounce sentence: then the king, evidently knowing not wherein he had been taken, declared the rich 
man deserving of death, and that the sheep be restored fourfold. Most sternly and most justly. But his sin 
was not yet before him, behind his back was what he had done: his own iniquity he did not yet 
acknowledge, and therefore another’s he did not pardon. But the Prophet, being for this purpose sent, 
took from his back the sin, and before his eyes placed it, so that he might see that sentence so stern to 
have been pronounced against himself. For cutting and healing his heart’s wound, he made a lancet of his 
tongue.... 


9. “Against Thee alone have I sinned, and before Thee an evil thing have I done” (ver. 4). What is this? For 
before men was not another’s wife debauched and husband slain? Did not all men know what David had 
done? What is, “Against Thee alone have I sinned, and before Thee an evil thing have I done.” Because 
Thou alone art without sin. He is a just punisher that hath nothing in Him to be punished; He is a just 
reprover that hath nothing in Him to be reproved. “That thou mayest be justified in Thy sayings, and 
conquer when Thou art judged.” To whom he speaketh, brethren, to whom he speaketh, is difficult to 
understand. To God surely he speaketh, and it is evident that God the Father is not judged. What is, “And 
conquer when Thou art judged”? He seeth the future Judge to be judged, one just by sinners to be judged, 
and therein conquering, because in Him was nothing to be judged. For alone among men could truly say 
the God-Man, “If ye have found in Me sin, say.” But perchance there was what escaped men, and they 
found not what was really there, but was not manifest. In another place He saith, “Behold there cometh 
the Prince of the world,” being an acute observer of all sins; “Behold,” He saith, “there cometh the Prince 
of this world,” with death afflicting sinners, presiding over death: for, “By the malice of the devil death 
came into the world.” “Behold,” He saith, “there cometh the Prince of the world:”—He said these words 
close upon His Passion:—”’and in Me he shall find nothing,” nothing of sin, nothing worthy of death, 
nothing worthy of condemnation. And as if it were said to Him, Why then dost Thou die? He continueth 
and saith, “But that all men may know that I do the will of My Father; arise, let us go hence.” I suffer, He 
saith, undeserving, for men deserving, in order that them I may make deserving of My Life, for whom I 
undeservedly suffer their death. To Him then, having no sin, saith on the present occasion the Prophet 
David, “Against Thee only have I sinned, and before Thee an evil thing have I done, that Thou mayest be 
justified in Thy sayings, and conquer when Thou art judged.” For Thou overcomest all men, all judges; and 
he that deemeth himself just, before Thee is unjust: Thou alone justly judgest, having been unjustly 
judged, That hast power to lay down Thy life, and hast power again to take it. Thou conquerest, then, 
when Thou art judged. All men Thou overcomest, because Thou art more than men, and by Thee were 
men made. 


10. “For, behold, in iniquities I was conceived” (ver. 5). As though he were saying, They are conquered 
that have done what thou, David, hast done: for this is not a little evil and little sin, to wit, adultery and 
man-slaying. What of them that from the day that they were born of their mother’s womb, have done no 
such thing? even to them dost thou ascribe some sins, in order that He may conquer all men when He 
beginneth to be judged. David hath taken upon him the person of mankind, and hath heeded the bonds of 
all men, hath considered the offspring of death, hath adverted to the origin of iniquity, and he saith, “For, 
behold, in iniquities I was conceived.” Was David born of adultery; being born of Jesse, a righteous man, 
and his own wife? What is it that he saith himself to have been in iniquity conceived, except that iniquity is 
drawn from Adam? Even the very bond of death, with iniquity itself is engrained? No man is born without 
bringing punishment, bringing desert of punishment. A Prophet saith also in another place, “No one is 
clean in Thy sight, not even an infant, whose life is of one day upon earth.” For we know both by the 
Baptism of Christ that sins are loosed, and that the Baptism of Christ availeth the remission of sins. If 
infants are every way innocent, why do mothers run with them when sick to the Church? What by that 
Baptism, what by that remission is put away? An innocent one I see that rather weeps than is angry. What 
doth Baptism wash off? what doth that Grace loose? There is loosed the offspring of sin. For if that infant 
could speak to thee, it would say, and if it had the understanding which David had, it would answer thee, 
Why heedest thou me, an infant? Thou dost not indeed see my actions: but I in iniquity have been 
conceived, “And in sins hath my mother nourished me in the womb.” 


Apart from this bond of mortal concupiscence was Christ born without a male, of a virgin conceiving by 
the Holy Ghost. He cannot be said to have been conceived in iniquity, it cannot be said, In sins His mother 
nourished Him in the womb, to whom was said, “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the Virtue of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee.” It is not therefore because it is sin to have to do with wives that men 
are conceived in iniquity, and in sins nourished in the womb by their mother; but because that which is 
made is surely made of flesh deserving punishment. For the punishment of the flesh is death, and surely 
there is in it liability to death itself. Whence the Apostle spoke not of the body as if to die, but as if dead: 
“The body indeed is dead,” he saith, “because of sin, but the Spirit is life because of righteousness.” How 
then without bond of sin is born that which is conceived and sown of a body dead because of sin? This 
chaste operation in a married person hath not sin, but the origin of sin draweth with it condign 
punishment. For there is no husband that, because he is an husband, is not subject to death, or that is 
subject to death for any other reason but because of sin. For even the Lord was subject to death, but not 
on account of sin: He took upon Him our punishment, and so looseth our guilt. With reason then, “In 


Adam all die, but in Christ shall all be made alive.” For, “Through one man,” saith the Apostle, “sin hath 
entered into this world, and through sin death, and so hath passed unto all men, in that all have sinned.” 
Definite is the sentence: “In Adam,” he saith, “all have sinned.” Alone then could such an infant be 
innocent, as hath not been born of the work of Adam. 


11. “For, behold, truth Thou hast loved: uncertain and hidden things of Thy wisdom, Thou hast manifested 
to me” (ver. 6). That is, Thou hast not left unpunished even the sins of those whom Thou dost pardon. 
“Truth Thou hast loved:” so mercy Thou hast granted first, as that Thou shouldest also preserve truth. 
Thou pardonest one confessing, pardonest, but only if he punisheth himself: so there are preserved mercy 
and truth: mercy because man is set free; truth, because sin is punished. “Uncertain and hidden things of 
Thy wisdom Thou hast manifested to me.” What “hidden things”? What “uncertain things”? Because God 
pardoneth even such. Nothing is so hidden, nothing so uncertain. For this uncertainty the Ninevites 
repented, for they said, though after the threatenings of the Prophet, though after that cry, “Three days 
and Nineve shall be overthrown:” they said to themselves, Mercy must be implored; they said in this sort 
reasoning among themselves, “Who knoweth whether God may turn for the better His sentence, and have 
pity?” It was “uncertain,” when it is said, “Who knoweth?” on an uncertainty they did repent, certain 
mercy they earned: they prostrated them in tears, in fastings, in sackcloth and ashes they prostrated 
them, groaned, wept, God spared. Nineve stood: was Nineve overthrown? One way indeed it seemeth to 
men, and another way it seemed to God. But I think that it was fulfilled that the Prophet had foretold. 
Regard what Nineve was, and see how it was overthrown; overthrown in evil, builded in good; just as Saul 
the persecutor was overthrown, Paul the preacher builded. Who would not say that this city, in which we 
now are, was happily overthrown, if all those madmen, leaving their triflings, were to run together to the 
Church with contrite heart, and were to call upon God’s mercy for their past doings? Should we not say, 
Where is that Carthage? Because there is not what there was, it is overthrown: but if there is what there 
was not, it is builded. So is said to Jeremiah, “Behold, I will give to thee to root up, to dig under, to 
overthrow, to destroy,” and again, “to build, and to plant.” Thence is that voice of the Lord, “I will smite 
and I will heal.” He smiteth the rottenness of the deed, He healeth the pain of the wound. Physicians do 
thus when they cut; they smite and heal; they arm themselves in order to strike, they carry steel, and 
come to cure. But because great were the sins of the Ninevites, they said, “Who knoweth?” This 
uncertainty had God disclosed to His servant David. For when he had said, before the Prophet standing 
and convicting him, “I have sinned:” straightway he heard from the Prophet, that is, from the Spirit of God 
which was in the Prophet, “Thy sin is put away from thee.” “Uncertain and hidden things” of His wisdom 
He manifested to him. 


12. “Thou shalt sprinkle me,” he saith, “with hyssop, and I shall be cleansed” (ver. 7). Hyssop we know to 
be a herb humble but healing: to the rock it is said to adhere with roots. Thence in a mystery the 
similitude of cleansing the heart has been taken. Do thou also take hold, with the root of thy love, on thy 
Rock: be humble in thy humble God, in order that thou mayest be exalted in thy glorified God. Thou shalt 
be sprinkled with hyssop, the humility of Christ shall cleanse thee. Despise not the herb, attend to the 
efficacy of the medicine. Something further I will say, which we are wont to hear from physicians, or to 
experience in sick persons. Hyssop, they say, is proper for purging the lungs. In the lung is wont to be 
noted pride: for there is inflation, there breathing. It was said of Saul the persecutor as of Saul the proud, 
that he was going to bind Christians, breathing slaughter: he was breathing out slaughter, breathing out 
blood, his lung not yet cleansed. Hear also in this place one humbled, because with hyssop purged: “Thou 
shalt wash me,” that is, shalt cleanse me: “and above snow I shall be whitened.” “Although,” he saith, 
“your sins shall have been like scarlet, like snow I will whiten.” Out of such men Christ doth present to 
Himself a vesture without spot and wrinkle. Further, His vesture on the mount, which shone forth like 
whitened snow, signified the Church cleansed from every spot of sin. 


13. But where is humility from hyssop? Hear what followeth: “To my hearing Thou shall give exultation 
and gladness, and bones humbled shall exult” (ver. 8). I will rejoice in hearing Thee, not in speaking 
against Thee. Thou hast sinned, why defendest thou thyself? Thou wilt speak: suffer thou; hear, yield to 
divine words, lest thou be put to confusion, and be still more wounded: sin hath been committed, be it not 
defended: to confession let it come, not to defence. Thou engagest thyself as defender of thy sin, thou art 
conquered: no innocent patron hast thou engaged, thy defence is not profitable to thee. For who art thou 
that defendest thyself? Thou art meet to accuse thyself. Say not, either, “I have done nothing;” or, “What 
great thing have I done?” or, “Other men as well have done.” If in doing sin thou sayest thou hast done 
nothing, thou wilt be nothing, thou wilt receive nothing: God is ready to give indulgence, thou closest the 
door against thyself: He is ready to give, do not oppose the bar of defence, but open the bosom of 
confession. “To my hearing Thou shalt give exultation and gladness.” .. . 


14. “Turn Thou away Thy face from my sins, and all mine iniquities blot out” (ver. 9). For now bones 
humbled exult, now with hyssop cleansed, humble I have become. “Turn Thou away Thy face,” not from 
me, but “from my sins.” For in another place praying he saith, “Turn not away Thy face from me.” He that 
would not that God’s face be turned away from himself, would that God’s face be turned away from his 
sins. For to sin, when God turneth not Himself away, he adverteth: if he adverteth, he animadverteth. “And 
all mine iniquities blot out.” He is busied with that capital sin: he reckoneth on more, he would have all 
his iniquities to be blotted out: he relieth on the Physician’s hand, on that “great mercy,” upon which he 
hath called in the beginning of the Psalm: “All mine iniquities blot out.” God turneth away His face, and so 


blotteth out; by “turning away” His face, sins He blotteth out. By “turning towards,” He writeth them. 
Thou hast heard of Him blotting out by turning away, hear of Him by turning towards, doing what? “But 
the countenance of the Lord is upon men doing evil things, that He may destroy from the earth the 
remembrance of them:” He shall destroy the remembrance of them, not by “blotting out their sins.” But 
here he doth ask what? “Turn away Thy face from my sins.” Well he asketh. For he himself doth not turn 
away his face from his own sins, saying, “For my sin I acknowledge.” With reason thou askest and well 
askest, that God turn away from thy sin, if thou from thence dost not turn away thy face: but if thou 
settest thy sin at thy back, God doth there set His face. Do thou turn sin before thy face, if thou wilt that 
God thence turn away His face; and then safely thou askest, and He heareth. 


15. “A clean heart create in me, O God” (ver. 10). “Create”—he meant to say, “as it were begin something 
new.” But, because repentant he was praying (that had committed some sin, which before he had 
committed, he was more innocent), after what manner he hath said “create” he showeth. “And a right 
spirit renew in my inner parts.” By my doing, he saith, the uprightness of my spirit hath been made old 
and bowed. For he saith in another Psalm, “They have bowed my soul.” And when a man doth make 
himself stoop unto earthly lusts, he is “bowed” in a manner, but when he is made erect for things above, 
upright is his heart made, in order that God may be good to him. For, “How good is the God of Israel to 
the upright of heart!” Moreover, brethren, listen. Sometimes God in this world chastiseth for his sin him 
that He pardoneth in the world to come. For even to David himself, to whom it had been already said by 
the Prophet, “Thy sin is put away,” there happened certain things which God had threatened for that very 
sin. For his son Abessalom against him waged bloody war, and many ways humbled his father. He was 
walking in grief, in the tribulation of his humiliation, so resigned to God, that, ascribing to Him all that 
was just, he confessed that he was suffering nothing undeservedly, having now an heart upright, to which 
God was not displeasing. A slanderous person and one throwing in his teeth harsh curses he patiently 
heard, one of the soldiers on the opposite side, that were with his unnatural son. And when he was 
heaping curses upon the king, one of the companions of David, enraged, would have gone and smitten 
him; but he is kept back by David. And he is kept back how? For that he said, God sent him to curse me. 
Acknowledging his guilt he embraced his penance, seeking glory not his own, praising the Lord in that 
good which he had, praising the Lord in that which he was suffering, “blessing the Lord alway, ever His 
praise was in his mouth.” Such are all the upright in heart: not those crooked persons who think 
themselves upright and God crooked: who when they do any evil thing, rejoice; when they suffer any evil 
thing, blaspheme; nay, if set in tribulation and scourging, they say from their distorted heart, “O God, 
what have I done to Thee?” Truly it is because they have done nothing to God, for they have done all to 
themselves. “And an upright spirit, renew in my inner parts.” 


16. “Cast me not forth from Thy face” (ver. 11). Turn away Thy face from my sins: and “cast me not forth 
from Thy face.” Whose face he feareth, upon the face of the Same he calleth. “And Thy Holy Spirit take not 
away from me.” For in one confessing there is the Holy Spirit. Even now, to the gift of the Holy Spirit it 
belongeth, that what thou hast done displeaseth thee. The unclean spirit sins do please; the Holy One they 
displease. Though then thou still implore pardon, yet thou art joined to God on the other part, because the 
evil thing that thou hast committed displeaseth thee: for the same thing displeaseth both thee and Him. 
Now, to assail thy fever, ye are two, thou and the Physician. For the reason that there cannot be 
confession of sin and punishment of sin in a man of himself: when one is angry with himself, and is 
displeasing to himself, then it is not without the gift of the Holy Spirit, nor doth he say, Thy Holy Spirit 
give to me, but, “Take not away from me.” 


17. “Give back to me the exultation of Thy salvation” (ver. 12). “Give back” what I had; what by sinning I 
had lost: to wit, of Thy Christ. For who without Him can be made whole? Because even before that He was 
Son of Mary, “In the beginning He was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God;” 
and so, by the holy fathers a future dispensation of flesh taken upon Him, was looked for; as is believed by 
us to have been done. Times are changed, not faith. “And with Principal Spirit confirm me.” Some have 
here understood the Trinity in God, Itself God; the dispensation of Flesh being excepted therefrom: since 
it is written, “God is a Spirit.” For that which is not body, and yet is, seemeth to exist in such sort as that it 
is spirit. Therefore some understand here the Trinity spoken of: “In upright Spirit,” the Son; in “Holy 
Spirit,” Holy Ghost; in “Principal Spirit,” Father. It is not any heretical opinion, therefore, whether this be 
so, or whether “upright Spirit” He would have to be taken of man himself (when He saith, “An upright 
spirit renew in my inner parts”), which I have bowed and distorted by sinning, so that in that case the 
Holy Spirit be Himself the Principal Spirit: which also he would not have to be taken away from him, and 
thereby would have himself to be confirmed therein. 


18. But see what he annexeth: “With Principal Spirit,” he saith, “confirm Thou me.” Wherein “confirm”? 
Because Thou hast pardoned me, because I am secure, that what Thou hast forgiven is not to be ascribed, 
on this being made secure and with this grace confirmed, therefore I am not ungrateful. But I shall do 
what? “I would teach unrighteous men Thy ways” (ver. 13). Being myself of the unrighteous (that is, one 
that was myself an unrighteous man, now no longer unrighteous; the Holy Spirit not having been taken 
away from me, and I being confirmed with Principal Spirit). “I would teach unrighteous men Thy ways.” 
What ways wilt thou teach unrighteous men? “And ungodly men to Thee shall be converted.” If David’s sin 
is counted for ungodliness, let not ungodly men despair of themselves, forasmuch as God hath spared an 
ungodly man; but let them take heed that to Him they be converted, that His ways they learn. But if 


David’s deed is not counted for ungodliness, but this is properly call ungodliness, namely, to apostatize 
from God, not to worship one God, or never to have worshipped, or to have forsaken, Him whom one did 
worship, then what he saith hath the force of superabundance, “And ungodly men shall to Thee be 
converted.” So full art thou of the fatness of mercy, that for those converted to Thee, not only sinners of 
any sort, but even ungodly, there is no cause for despair. Wherefore? That believing on Him that justifieth 
an ungodly man, their faith may be counted for righteousness. 


19. “Deliver me from bloods, O God, God of my health” (ver. 14). The Latin translator hath expressed, 
though by a word not Latin, yet an accuracy from the Greek. For we all know that in Latin, sanguines 
(bloods) are not spoken of, nor yet sanguina (bloods in the neuter), nevertheless because the Greek 
translator hath thus used the plural number, not without reason, but because he found this in the original 
language the Hebrew, a godly translator hath preferred to use a word not Latin, rather than one not exact. 
Wherefore then hath he said in the plural number, “From bloods”? In many bloods, as in the origin of the 
sinful flesh, many sins he would have to be understood. The Apostle having regard to the very sins which 
come of the corruption of flesh and blood, saith, “Flesh and blood shall not possess the kingdom of God.” 
For doubtless, after the true faith of the same Apostle, that flesh shall rise again and shall itself gain 
incorruption, as He saith Himself, “This corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal put on 
immortality.” Because then this corruption is of sin, by the name thereof sins are called. In like manner as 
both that morsel of flesh and member which playeth in the mouth when we articulate words is called a 
tongue, and that is called a tongue which by the tongue is made, so we call one tongue the Greek, another 
the Latin; for the flesh is not diverse, but the sound. In the same manner, then, as the speech which is 
made by the tongue is called a tongue; so also the iniquity which is made by blood is called blood. 
Heeding, then, his many iniquities, as in the expression above, “And all my iniquities blot out,” and 
ascribing them to the corruption of flesh and blood, “Free me,” he saith, “from bloods:” that is, free me 
from iniquities, cleanse me from all corruption. .. . Not yet is the substance, but certain hope. “And my 
tongue shall exult of Thy righteousness.” 


20. “O Lord, my lips Thou shalt open, and my mouth shall tell of Thy praise” (ver. 15). “Thy praise,” 
because I have been created: “Thy praise,” because sinning I have not been forsaken: “Thy praise,” 
because I have been admonished to confess: “Thy praise,” because in order that I might be secured I have 
been cleansed. 


21. “Because if Thou hadst willed sacrifice, I would have given it surely” (ver. 16). David was living at that 
time when sacrifices of victim animals were offered to God, and he saw these times that were to be. Do we 
not perceive ourselves in these words? Those sacrifices were figurative, foretelling the One Saving 
Sacrifice. Not even we have been left without a Sacrifice to offer to God. For hear what he saith, having a 
concern for his sin, and wishing the evil thing which he hath done to be forgiven him: “If Thou hadst 
willed,” he saith, “sacrifice, I would have given it surely. With holocausts Thou wilt not be delighted.” 
Nothing shall we therefore offer? So shall we come to God? And whence shall we propitiate Him? Offer; 
certainly in thyself thou hast what thou mayest offer. Do not from without fetch frankincense, but say, “In 
me are, O God, Thy vows, which I will render of praise to Thee.” Do not from without seek cattle to slay, 
thou hast in thyself what thou mayest kill. “Sacrifice to God is a spirit troubled, a heart contrite and 
humbled God despiseth not” (ver. 17). Utterly he despiseth bull, he-goat, ram: now is not the time that 
these should be offered. They were offered when they indicated something, when they promised 
something; when the things promised come, the promises are taken away. “A heart contrite and humbled 
God despiseth not.” Ye know that God is high: if thou shalt have made thyself high, He will be from thee; if 
thou shalt have humbled thyself, He will draw near to thee. 


22. See who this is: David as one man was seeming to implore; see ye here our image and the type of the 
Church. 


“Deal kindly, O Lord, in Thy good will with Sion” (ver. 18). With this Sion deal kindly. What is Sion? A city 
holy. What is a city holy? That which cannot be hidden, being upon a mountain established. Sion in 
prospect, because it hath prospect of something which it hopeth for. For Sion is interpreted “prospect,” 
and Jerusalem, “vision of peace.” Ye perceive then yourselves to be in Sion and in Jerusalem, if being sure 
ye look for hope that is to be, and if ye have peace with God. “And be the walls of Jerusalem builded.” 
“Deal kindly, O Lord, in Thy good will with Sion, and be the walls of Jerusalem builded.” For not to herself 
let Sion ascribe her merits: do Thou with her deal kindly, “Be the walls of Jerusalem builded:” be the 
battlements of our immortality laid, in faith and hope and charity. 


23. “Then Thou shalt accept the sacrifice of righteousness” (ver. 19). But now sacrifice for iniquity, to wit, 
a spirit troubled, and a heart humbled; then the sacrifice of righteousness, praises alone. For, “Blessed 
they that dwell in Thy house, for ever and ever they shall praise Thee:” for this is the sacrifice of 
righteousness. “Oblations and holocausts.” What are “holocausts”? A whole victim by fire consumed. 
When a whole beast was laid upon the altar with fire to be consumed, it was called a holocaust. May 
divine fire take us up whole, and that fervour catch us whole. What fervour? “Neither is there that hideth 
himself from the heat thereof.” What fervour? That whereof speaketh the Apostle: “In spirit fervent.” Be 
not merely our soul taken up by that divine fire of wisdom, but also our body; that it may earn their 
immortality; so be it lifted up for a holocaust, that death be swallowed into victory. “Oblations and 


holocausts.” “Then shall they lay upon thine altar calves.” Whence “calves”? What shall He therein 
choose? Will it be the innocence of the new age, or necks freed from the yoke of the law? ... 


PSALM LIT 


1. The title of the Psalm hath: “At the end, understanding of David, when there came Doeg the Edomite 
and told Saul, David hath come into the house of Abimelech:” whereas we read that he had come into the 
house of Achimelech. And it may chance that we do not unreasonably suppose, that because of the 
similarity of a name and the difference of one syllable, or rather of one letter, the titles have been varied. 
In the manuscripts, however, of the Psalms, when we looked into them, rather Abimelech we have found 
than Achimelech. And since in another place thou hast a most evident Psalm, intimating not a dissimilarity 
of name, but an utterly different name; when, for instance, David changed his face before King Achish, not 
before king Abimelech, and he sent him away, and he departed: and yet the title of the Psalm is thus 
written, “When he changed his countenance in the presence of Abimelech”—the very change of name 
maketh us the rather intent upon a mystery, lest thou shouldest pursue the quasi-facts of history, and 
despise the sacred veilings.... 


2. Observe ye two kinds of men; the one of men labouring, the other of those among whom they labour: 
the one of men thinking of earth, the other of heaven: the one of men weighing down their heart unto the 
deep, the other of men with Angels their heart conjoining: the one trusting in earthly things, wherein this 
world aboundeth, the other confiding in heavenly things, which God, who lieth not, hath promised. But 
mingled are these kinds of men. We see now the citizen of Jerusalem, citizen of the kingdom of heaven, 
have some office upon earth: to wit, one weareth purple, is a Magistrate, is AEdile, is Proconsul, is 
Emperor, doth direct the earthly republic: but he hath his heart above, if he is a Christian, if he is a 
believer, if he is godly, if he is despising those things wherein he is, and trusteth in that wherein he is not 
yet. Of which kind was that holy woman Esther, who, though she was wife of a king, incurred the danger 
of interceding for her countrymen: and when she was praying before God, where she could not lie, in her 
prayer said, that her royal ornaments were to her but as the cloth of a menstruous woman. Despair we not 
then of the citizens of the kingdom of heaven, when we see them engaged in any of Babylon’s matters, 
doing something earthly in republic earthly: nor again let us forthwith congratulate all men that we see 
doing matters heavenly; because even the sons of pestilence sit sometimes in the seat of Moses, of whom 
is said, “What things they say, do ye: but what things they do, do not: for they say, and do not.” Those, 
amid earthly things, lift up heart unto heaven, these, amid heavenly words, trail heart upon earth. But 
there will come time of winnowing, when both are to be severed with greatest diligence, in order that no 
grain may pass over unto the heap of chaff that is to be burned, that not one single straw may pass over to 
the mass that is to be stored in the barn. So long as then now it is mingled, hear we thence our voice, that 
is, voice of the citizens of the kingdom of heaven (for to this we ought to aspire, to bear with evil men 
here, rather than be borne with by good men): and let us conjoin ourselves to this voice, both with ear and 
with tongue, and with heart and work. Which if we shall have done, we are here speaking in those things 
which we hear. Let us therefore speak first of the evil body of kingdom earthly. 


3. “Why doth he glory in malice that is mighty?” (ver. 1). Observe, my brethren, the glorying of malignity, 
the glorying of evil men. Where is glorying? “Why doth he glory in malice that is mighty?” That is, he that 
in malice is mighty, why doth he glory? There is need that a man be mighty, but in goodness, not in malice. 
Is it any great thing to glory in malice? To build a house doth belong to few men, any ignorant man you 
please can pull down. To sow wheat, to dress the crop, to wait until it ripen, and in that fruit on which one 
has laboured to rejoice, doth belong to few men: with one spark any man you please can burn all the crop. 
To breed an infant, when born to feed him, to educate, to bring him on to youth’s estate, is a great task: to 
kill him in one moment of time any one you please is able. Therefore those things which are done for 
destruction, are most easily done. “He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord:” he that glorieth, let him 
glory in goodness. Thou gloriest, because thou art mighty in evil. What art thou about to do, O mighty 
man, what art thou about to do, boasting thyself much? Thou art about to kill a man: this thing also a 
scorpion, this also one fever, this also a poisonous fungus can do. To this is thy mightiness reduced, that it 
be made equal to a poisonous fungus? This therefore do the good citizens of Jerusalem, who not in malice 
but in goodness glory: firstly, that not in themselves, but in the Lord they glory. Secondly, that those things 
which make for edification they earnestly do, and do such things as are strong to abide: but things which 
make for destruction they may do, for the discipline of men advancing, not for the oppression of the 
innocent. To this mightiness then that earthly body being compared, why may it not hear out of these 
words, “Why doth he glory in malice that is mighty?” 


4. “In iniquity the whole day upon injustice hath thy tongue thought” (ver. 2): that is, in the whole of time, 
without weariness, without intermission, without cessation. And when thou doest not, thou thinkest; so 
that when anything of evil is away from thy hands, from thy heart it is not away; either thou doest an evil 
thing, or while thou canst not do, thou sayest an evil thing, that is, thou evil-speakest: or when not even 
this thou canst do, thou willest and thinkest an evil thing. “The whole day,” then, that is, without 
intermission. We expect punishment to this man. Is he to himself a small punishment? Thou threatenest 
him: thou, when thou threatenest him, wilt send him whither? Unto evil? Send him away unto himself. In 
order that thou mayest vent much rage, thou art going to give him into the power of beasts: unto himself 
he is worse than beasts. For a beast can mangle his body: of himself he cannot leave his heart whole. 


Within, against himself he doth rage of himself, and dost thou from without seek for stripes? Nay, pray 
God for him, that he may be set free from himself. Nevertheless in this Psalm, my brethren, there is not a 
prayer for evil men, or against evil men, but a prophecy of what is to result to evil men. Think not 
therefore that the Psalm of ill-will saith anything: for it is said in the spirit of prophecy. 


5. There followeth then what? All thy might and all thy thought of iniquity all the day, and meditation of 
malignity in thy tongue without intermission, hath performed what, done what? “As with a sharp razor 
thou hast done deceit” (ver. 3). See what do evil men to Saints, they scrape their hair. What is it that I 
have said? If there be such citizens of Jerusalem, that hear the voice of their Lord, of their King, saying, 
“Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul:” that hear the voice which but now 
from the Gospel hath been read, “What doth it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and of 
himself make wreck:” they despise all present good things, and above all life itself. And what is Doeg’s 
razor to do to a man on this earth meditating on the kingdom of heaven, and about to be in the kingdom of 
heaven, having with him God, and about to abide with God? What is that razor to do? Hair it is to scrape, 
it is to make a man bald. And this belongeth to Christ, who in the Place of a Skull was crucified. It maketh 
also the son of Core, which is interpreted baldness. For this hair signifieth a superfluity of things 
temporal. Which hairs indeed are not made by God superfluously on the body of men, but for a sort of 
ornament: yet because without feeling they are cut off, they that cleave to the Lord with their heart, so 
have these earthly things as they have hair. But sometimes even something of good with “hair” is wrought, 
when thou breakest bread to the hungry, the poor without roof thou bringest into thy house; if thou shalt 
have seen one naked, thou coverest him: lastly, the Martyrs themselves also imitating the Lord, blood for 
the Church shedding, hearing that voice, “As Christ laid down His life for us, so also ought we also to lay 
down for the brethren,” in a certain way with their hair did good to us, that is, with those things which 
that razor can lop off or scrape. But that therefore even with the very hair some good can be done, even 
that woman a sinner intimated, who, when she had wept over the feet of the Lord, with her hair wiped 
what with tears she wetted. Signifying what? That when thou shalt have pitied any one, thou oughtest to 
relieve him also if thou canst. For when thou hast pity, thou sheddest as it were tears: when thou relievest, 
thou wipest with hair. And if this to any one, how much more to the feet of the Lord. The feet of the Lord 
are what? The holy Evangelists, whereof is said, “How beautiful are the feet of them that tell of peace, 
that tell of good things!” Therefore like a razor let Doeg whet his tongue, let him whet deceit as much as 
he may: he will take away superfluous temporal things; will he necessary things everlasting? 


6. “Thou hast loved malice above benignity” (ver. 4). Before thee was benignity; herself thou shouldest 
have loved. For thou wast not going to expend anything, nor wast thou going to fetch something to love by 
a distant voyage. Benignity is before thee, iniquity before thee: compare and choose. But perchance thou 
hast an eye wherewith thou seest malignity, and hast no eye wherewith thou seest benignity. Woe to the 
iniquitous heart. What is worse, it doth turn away itself, that it may not see what it is able to see. For what 
of such hath been said in another place? “He would not understand that he might do good.” For it is not 
said, he could not: but “he would not,” he saith, “understand that he might do good,” he closed his eyes 
from present light. And what followeth? “Of iniquity he hath meditated in his bed;” that is, in the inner 
secrecy of his heart. Some reproach of this kind is heaped upon this Doeg the Edomite, a malignant body, 
a motion of earth, not abiding, not heavenly. “Thou hast loved malignity above benignity.” For wilt thou 
know how an evil man doth see both, and the former he doth rather choose, from the other doth turn 
himself away? Wherefore doth he cry out when he suffereth anything unjustly? Wherefore doth he then 
exaggerate as much as he can the iniquity, and praise benignity, censuring him that hath wrought in him 
malignity above benignity? Be he then a rule to himself for seeing: out of himself he shall be judged. 
Moreover, if he do what is written, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself;” and, “Whatsoever good 
things ye will that men should do unto you, these also do ye do unto them:” at home he hath means of 
knowing, because what on himself he will not have to be done, he ought not to do to another. “Thou hast 
loved malice above benignity.” Iniquitously, inordinately, perversely thou wouldest raise water above oil: 
the water will be sunk, the oil will remain above. Thou wouldest under darkness place a light: the 
darkness will be put to flight, the light will remain. Above heaven thou wouldest place earth, by its weight 
the earth will fall into its place. Thou therefore wilt be sunk by loving malice above benignity. For never 
will malice overcome benignity. “Thou hast loved malice above benignity: iniquity more than to speak of 
equity.” Before thee is equity, before thee is iniquity: one tongue thou hast, whither thou wilt thou turnest 
it: wherefore then rather to iniquity and not to equity? Food of bitterness dost thou not give to thy belly, 
and food of iniquity dost thou give to thy malignant tongue? As thou choosest whereon to live, so choose 
what thou mayest speak. Thou preferrest iniquity to equity, and preferrest malice to benignity; thou 
indeed preferrest, but above what can ever be but benignity and equity? But thou, by placing thyself in a 
manner upon those things which it is necessary should go beneath, wilt not make them to be above good 
things, but thou with them wilt be sunk unto evil things. 


7. Because of this there followeth in the Psalm, “Thou hast loved all words of sinking under” (ver. 5). 
Rescue therefore thyself, if thou canst, from sinking under. From shipwreck thou art fleeing, and dost 
embrace lead! If thou wilt not sink, catch at a plank, be borne on wood, let the Cross carry thee through. 
But now because thou art a Doeg the Edomite, a “motion,” and “of earth,” thou doest what? “Thou hast 
loved all words of sinking-under, a tongue deceitful.” This hath preceded, words of sinking-under have 
followed a tongue deceitful. What is a tongue deceitful? A minister of guile is a tongue deceitful, of men 
bearing one thing in heart, another thing from mouth bringing forth. But in these is overthrowing, in 


these sinking under. 


8. “Wherefore God shall destroy thee at the end” (ver. 6): though now thou seemest to flourish like grass 
in the field before the heat of the sun. For, “All flesh is grass, and the brightness of man as the bloom of 
grass: the grass hath withered, and the bloom hath fallen down: but the word of the Lord abideth for 
everlasting.” Behold that to which thou mayest bind thyself, to what “abideth for everlasting.” For if to 
grass, and to the bloom of grass, thou shalt have bound thyself, since the grass shall wither, and the bloom 
shall fall down, “God shall destroy thee at the end:” and if not now, certainly at the end He shall destroy, 
when that winnowing shall have come, and the heap of chaff from the solid grain shall have been 
separated. Is not the solid grain for the barns, and the chaff for the fire? Shall not the whole of that Doeg 
stand at the left hand, when the Lord is to say, “Go ye into fire everlasting, which hath been prepared for 
the devil and his angels”? Therefore “God shall destroy at the end: shall pluck thee out, and shall remove 
thee from thy dwelling.” Now then this Doeg the Edomite is in a dwelling: “But a servant abideth not in 
the house for ever.” Even he worketh something of good, even if not with his doings, at least with the 
words of God, so that in the Church, when he “seeketh his own,” he would say, at least, those things which 
are of Christ. 


“But He shall remove thee from thy dwelling.” “Verily, verily, I say unto you, they have received their 
reward.” “And thy root from the land of the living.” Therefore in the land of the living we ought to have 
root. Be our root there. Out of sight is the root: fruits may be seen, root cannot be seen. Our root is our 
love, our fruits are our works: it is needful that thy works proceed from love, then is thy root in the land of 
the living. Then shall be rooted up that Doeg, nor any wise shall he be able there to abide, because neither 
more deeply there hath he fixed a root: but it shall be with him in like manner as it is with those seeds on 
the rock, which even if a root they throw out, yet, because moisture they have not, with the risen sun 
forthwith do wither. But, on the other hand, they that fix a root more deeply, hear from the Apostle what? 
“T bow my knees for you to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye may be in love rooted and 
grounded.” And because there now is root, “That ye may be able,” he saith, “to comprehend what is the 
height, and breadth, and length, and depth: to know also the supereminent knowledge of the love of 
Christ, that ye may be filled unto all the fulness of God.” Of such fruits so great a root is worthy, being so 
single, so budding, for buddings so deeply grounded. But truly this man’s root shall be rooted up from the 
land of the living. 


9. “And the just shall see, and shall fear; and over him they shall laugh” (ver. 7). Shall fear when? Shall 
laugh when? Let us therefore understand, and make a distinction between those two times of fearing and 
laughing, which have their several uses. For so long as we are in this world, not yet must we laugh, lest 
hereafter we mourn. We have read what is reserved at the end for this Doeg, we have read and because 
we understand and believe, we see but fear. This, therefore, hath been said, “The just shall see, and shall 
fear.” So long as we see what will result at the end to evil men, wherefore do we fear? Because the 
Apostle hath said, “In fear and trembling work out your own salvation:” because it hath been said in a 
Psalm, “Serve the Lord in fear, and exult unto Him with trembling.” Wherefore “with fear”? “Wherefore 
let him that thinketh himself to stand, see that he fall not.” Wherefore “with trembling”? Because he saith 
in another place: “Brethren, if a man shall have been overtaken in any delinquency, ye that are spiritual 
instruct such sort in the spirit of gentleness; heeding thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” Therefore, the 
just that are now, that live of faith, so see this Doeg, what to him is to result, that nevertheless they fear 
also for themselves: for what they are to-day, they know; what to-morrow they are to be, they know not. 
Now, therefore, “The just shall see, and they shall fear.” But when shall they laugh? When iniquity shall 
have passed over; when it shall have flown over; as now to a great degree hath flown over the time 
uncertain; when shall have been put to flight the darkness of this world, wherein now we walk not but by 
the lamp of the Scriptures, and therefore fear as though in night. For we walk by prophecy; whereof saith 
the Apostle Peter, “We have a more sure prophetic word, to which giving heed ye do well, as to a lamp 
shining in a dark place, until the day shine, and the day-star arise in your hearts.” So long then as by a 
lamp we walk, it is needful that with fear we should live. But when shall have come our day, that is, the 
manifestation of Christ, whereof the same Apostle saith, “When Christ shall have appeared, your life, then 
ye also shall appear with Himself in glory,” then the just shall laugh at that Doeg.... 


10. But what shall they then say that shall laugh? “And over him they shall laugh; and shall say, Behold a 
man that hath not set God for his helper” (ver. 8). See ye the body earthly! “As much as thou shalt have, so 
great shalt thou be,” is a proverb of covetous men, of grasping men, of men oppressing the innocent, of 
men seizing upon other men’s goods, of men denying things entrusted to their care. Of what sort is this 
proverb? “As much as thou shalt have, so great shalt thou be;” that is, as much as thou shalt have had of 
money, as much as thou shalt have gotten, by so much the more mighty shalt thou be. “Behold a man that 
hath not set God for his helper, but hath trusted in the multitude of his riches.” Let not a poor man, one 
perchance that is evil, say, Iam not of this body. For he hath heard the Prophet saying, “He hath trusted in 
the multitude of his riches:” forthwith if he is poor, he heedeth his rags, he hath observed near him 
perchance a rich man among the people of God more richly apparelled, and he saith in his heart, Of this 
man he speaketh; doth he speak of me? Do not thence except thyself, do not separate thyself, unless thou 
shalt have seen and feared, in order that thou mayest hereafter laugh. For what doth it profit thee, if thou 
dost want means, and thou burnest with cupidity? When our Lord Jesus Christ to that rich man that was 
grieved, and that was departing from Him, had said, “Go, sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor, and 


thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and come follow Me:” and great hopelessness for rich men foretold, so 
that He said, more easily could a camel pass through the eye of a needle, than a rich man enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven, were not forthwith the disciples grieved, saying with themselves, “Who shall be able 
to be saved?” Therefore when they were saying, “Who shall be able to be saved?” did they think of the few 
rich men, did there escape them so great a multitude of poor men? Could they not say to themselves, If it 
is hard, aye an impossible thing, that rich men should enter into the kingdom of heaven, as it is impossible 
that a camel should enter through the eye of a needle, let all poor men enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
be the rich alone shut out? For how few are the rich men? But of poor men are thousands innumerable. 
For not the coats are we to look upon in the kingdom of heaven; but for every one’s garment shall be 
reckoned the effulgence of righteousness: there shall be therefore poor men equal to Angels of God, 
clothed with the stoles of immortality, they shall shine as the sun in the kingdom of their Father: what 
reason is there for us about a few rich men to be concerned, or distressed? This thought not the Apostles; 
but when the Lord had spoken this, “It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven:” they saying to themselves, “Who shall be able to be 
saved,” meant what? Not means, but desires; for they saw even poor men themselves, even if not having 
money, yet to have covetousness. And that ye may know, that not money in a rich man, but covetousness is 
condemned, attend to what I say; Thou observest that rich man standing near thee, and perchance in him 
is money, and is not covetousness; in thee is not money, and is covetousness. A poor man full of sores, full 
of woe, licked by dogs, having no help, having no morsel, not having perchance a mere garment, was 
borne by the Angels unto Abraham’s bosom. Ho! being a poor man, art thou glad now; for are even sores 
by thee to be desired? Is not thy patrimony soundness? There is not in this Lazarus the merit of poverty, 
but that of godliness. For thou seest who was borne up, thou seest not whither he was borne up. Who was 
borne up by Angels? A poor man, full of woe, full of sores. Whither was he borne up? Unto Abraham’s 
bosom. Read the Scriptures, and thou shall find Abraham to have been a rich man. In order that thou 
mayest know, that not riches are blamed; Abraham had much gold, silver, cattle, household, was a rich 
man, and unto his bosom Lazarus, a poor man, was borne up. Unto bosom of rich man, poor man: are not 
rather both unto God rich men, both in cupidity poor men?... 


11. Therefore that man having been condemned that “hath trusted in the multitude of his riches, and hath 
prevailed in his vanity:” for what more vain, than he that thinketh coin more to avail than God? Therefore 
that man having been condemned that said, blessed of the people to whom these things are: thou that 
sayest, “Blessed the people of whom is the Lord their own God,” dost think of thyself what? dost hope for 
thyself what? “But I;” now at length hear that body: “But I am like an olive, fruit-bearing in the house of 
God” (ver. 9). Not one man speaketh, but that olive fruit-bearing, whence have been pruned the proud 
branches, and the humble wild olive graffed in. “Like an olive, fruit-bearing in the house of God, I have 
trusted in the mercy of God.” He did what? “In the multitude of his riches:” therefore his root shall be 
plucked out from the land of the living. “But I,” because “like an olive, fruit-bearing in the house of God,” 
the root whereof is nourished, is not rooted out, “have trusted in the mercy of God.” But perchance now? 
For even herein men err sometimes. God indeed they worship, and are not now like to that Doeg: but 
though on God they rely, it is for temporal things nevertheless; so that they say to themselves, I worship 
my God, who will make me rich upon earth, who to me will give sons, who to me will give a wife. Such 
things indeed giveth none but God, but God would not have Himself for the sake of such things to be 
loved. For to this end oftentimes those things He giveth even to evil men, in order that some other thing 
good men of Him may learn to seek. In what manner then sayest thou, “I have trusted in the mercy of 
God”? Perchance for obtaining temporal things? Nay but, “For everlasting and world without end.” The 
expression, “For everlasting,” he willed to repeat by adding, “world without end,” in order that by there 
repeating he might affirm how rooted he was in the love of the kingdom of heaven, and in the hope of 
everlasting felicity. 


12. “I will confess to Thee for ever, because Thou hast done” (ver. 10). “Hast done what?” Doeg Thou hast 
condemned, David Thou hast crowned. “I will confess to Thee for ever, because Thou hast done.” Great 
confession, “Because thou hast done”! “Hast done” what? except these very things which above have been 
spoken of, that like an olive fruit-bearing in the house of God, I should trust in the mercy of God for 
everlasting and world without end? Thou hast done: an ungodly man cannot justify himself. But who is He 
that justifieth? “Believing,” he saith, “on Him” that justifieth “the ungodly.” “For what hast thou which 
thou hast not received? But if thou hast received, why dost thou glory as if thou hast not received, as if of 
thyself thou hast?” Be it far from me that I should so glory, saith he, that is opposed against Doeg, that 
beareth with Doeg upon earth, until he remove from his dwelling, and be rooted up from the land of the 
living. I glory not as if I have not received, but in God I glory. “And I will confess to Thee because Thou 
hast done,” that is, because Thou hast done not according to my merits, but according to Thy mercy. But I 
have done what? If thou recollectest, “Before, I was a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious.” But 
thou, what hast thou done? “But mercy I have obtained, because ignorant I did it.” “I will confess to Thee 
for ever, because Thou hast done.” 


13. “And I will look for Thy name, for it is pleasant.” Bitter is the world, but Thy name is pleasant. Even if 
certain sweet things are in the world, yet with bitterness they are digested. Thy name is preferred, not 
only for greatness but also for pleasantness. “For unjust men have told to me their delights, but it is not as 
Thy law, O Lord.” For if there were nothing sweet to the Martyrs, they would not have suffered with 
equanimity so great bitterness of tribulations. Their bitterness by any one was experienced, their 


sweetness easily could no one taste. The name of God therefore is pleasant to men loving God above all 
pleasantnesses. “I will look for Thy name, for it is pleasant.” And to what dost Thou prove that it is 
pleasant? Give me a palate to which it is pleasant. Praise honey as much as thou art able, exaggerate the 
sweetness thereof with what words thou shalt have the power: a man knowing not what honey is, unless 
he shall have tasted, what thou sayest knoweth not. Therefore the rather to the proof the Psalm inviting 
thee saith what? “Taste and see that sweet is the Lord.” Taste thou wilt not, and thou sayest, Is it 
pleasant? What is pleasant? If thou hast tasted, in thy fruit be it found, not in words alone, as it were only 
in leaves, lest by the curse of the Lord, to wither like that fig-tree thou shouldest deserve. “Taste,” he 
saith, “and see, that sweet is the Lord.” Taste and see: then ye shall see, if ye shall have tasted. But to a 
man not tasting, how provest thou? By praising the pleasantness of the name of God, whatsoever things 
thou shalt have said are words: something else is taste. The words of His praise there hear even the 
ungodly, but none taste how sweet it is, but the Saints. Further, a man discerning the sweetness of the 
name of God, and wishing to unfold and wishing to show the same, and not finding persons to whom he 
may unfold it; for to the Saints there is no need that he show it, because they even of themselves taste and 
know, but the ungodly cannot discern what they will not taste: doth, I say, what, because of the sweetness 
of the name of God? He hath borne him forthwith away from the crowds of the ungodly. “And I will look,” 
he saith, “for Thy name, for it is pleasant, in the sight of Thy Saints.” Pleasant is Thy name, but not in the 
sight of the ungodly. I know how sweet a thing it is, but it is to them that have tasted. 


PSALM LII 


1. Of this Psalm we undertake to treat with you, as far as the Lord supplieth us. A brother biddeth us that 
we may have the will, and prayeth that we may have the power. If anything in haste perchance I shall have 
passed over, He that even to us deigneth to give what we shall be enabled to say, will supply it in you. The 
title of it is: “At the end, for Maeleth, understanding to David himself.” “For Maeleth,” as we find in 
interpretations of Hebrew names, seemeth to say, For one travailing, or in pain. But who there is in this 
world that travaileth and is in pain, the faithful acknowledge, because thereof they are. Christ here 
travaileth, Christ here is in pain: the Head is above, the members below. For one not travailing nor in pain 
would not say, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” Him, with whom when persecuting He was 
travailing, being converted, He made to travail. For he also was himself afterwards enlightened, and 
grafted on those members which he used to persecute; being pregnant with the same love, he said, “My 
little children, of whom again I travail, until Christ be formed in you.” For the members therefore of 
Christ, for His Body which is the Church, for that same One Man, that is, for that very unity, whereof the 
Head is above, this Psalm is sung. .. . Who are they, then, amid whom we travail and groan, if in the Body 
of Christ we are, if under Him, the Head, we live, if amongst His members we are counted? Who they are, 
hear ye. 


2. “The unwise man hath said in his heart, There is no God” (ver. 1). Such sort is it of men amid whom is 
pained and groaneth the Body of Christ. If such is this sort of men, of not many do we travail; as far as 
seemeth to occur to our thoughts, very few there are; and a difficult thing it is to meet with a man that 
saith in his heart, “There is no God;” nevertheless, so few there are, that, fearing amid the many to say 
this, in their heart they say it, for that with mouth to say it they dare not. Not much then is that which we 
are bid to endure, hardly is it found: uncommon is that sort of men that say in their heart, “There is no 
God.” But, if it be examined in another sense, is not that found to be in more men, which we supposed to 
be in men few and uncommon, and almost in none? Let them come forth into the midst that live evil lives, 
let us look into the doings of profligate, daring, and wicked men, of whom there is a great multitude; who 
foster day by day their sins, who, their acts having been changed into habit, have even lost sense of 
shame: this is so great a multitude of men, that the Body of Christ, set amid them, scarce dareth to 
censure that which it is not constrained to commit, and deemeth it a great matter for itself that the 
integrity of innocence be preserved in not doing that which now, by habit, either it doth not dare to blame, 
or if it shall have dared, there breaketh out the censure and recrimination of them that live evil lives, 
more readily than the free voice of them that live good lives. And those men are such as Say in their heart, 
“There is no God.” Such men I am confuting. Whence confuting? That their doings please God, they judge. 
He doth not therefore affirm, “some say,” but “The unwise man hath said in his heart, There is no God.” 
Which men do so far believe there is a God, that the same God they judge with what they do to be pleased. 
But if thou being wise dost perceive, how “the unwise man hath said in his heart, There is no God,” if thou 
give heed, if thou understand, if thou examine; he that thinketh that evil doings please God, Him he doth 
not think to be God. For if God is, He is just; if He is just, injustice displeaseth Him, iniquity displeaseth. 
But thou, when thou thinkest that iniquity pleaseth Him, dost deny God. For if God is one Whom iniquity 
displeaseth, but God seemeth not to thee to be one whom iniquity displeaseth, and there is no God but one 
whom iniquity displeaseth, then when thou sayest in thy heart, God doth countenance my iniquities, thou 
sayest nothing else than, “There is no God.” 


3. Let us advert also to that sense, which concerning Christ our Lord Himself, our Head Himself, doth 
present itself. For when Himself in form of a servant appeared on earth, they that crucified Him said, “He 
is not God.” Because Son of God He was, truly God He was. But they that are corrupted and have become 
abominable said what? “He is not God:” let us slay Him, “He is not God.” Thou hast the voice of these very 
men in the book of Wisdom. For after there had gone before the verse, “The unwise man hath said in his 


heart, There is no God;” as if reasons were required why the unwise man could say this, he hath 
subjoined, “Corrupted they are, and abominable have become in their iniquities” (ver. 2). Hear ye those 
corrupted men. “For they have said with themselves, not rightly thinking:” corruption beginneth with evil 
belief, thence it proceedeth to depraved morals, thence to the most flagrant iniquities, these are the 
grades. But what with themselves said they, thinking not rightly? “A small thing and with tediousness is 
our life.” From this evil belief followeth that which also the Apostle hath spoken of, “Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we shall die.” But in the former passage more diffusely luxury itself is described: “Let us 
crown us with roses, before they be withered; in every place let us leave the tokens of our gladness.” After 
the more diffuse description of that luxury, what followeth? “Let us slay the poor just man:” this is 
therefore saying, “He is not God.” Soft words they seemed but now to say: “Let us crown us with roses, 
before they be withered.” What more delicate, what more soft? Wouldest thou expect, out of this softness, 
Crosses, swords? Wonder not, soft are even the roots of brambles; if any one handle them, he is not 
pricked: but that wherewith thou shalt be pricked from thence hath birth. “Corrupted,” therefore, are 
those men, “and abominable have become in their iniquities.” They say, “If Son of God He is, let Him come 
down from the Cross.” Behold them openly saying, “He is not God.” ... 


4. “The Lord from Heaven hath looked forth upon the sons of men, that He might see if there is one 
understanding and seeking after God” (ver. 3). What is this? “Corrupted they are,” all these that say, 
“There is no God”? And what? Did it escape God, that they were become such? Or indeed to us would 
their inward thought be opened, except by Him it were told? If then He understood, if then He knew, what 
is this which hath been said, “that He might see”? For the words are of one inquiring, of one not knowing. 
“God from Heaven hath looked forth,” etc. And as though He had found what He sought by looking upon, 
and by looking down from Heaven, He giveth sentence: “All men have gone aside, together useless they 
have become: there is not one that doeth good, not so much as one” (ver. 4). Two questions arise 
somewhat difficult: for if God looketh out from Heaven, in order that He may see if there is one 
understanding or seeking after God; there stealeth upon an unwise man the thought, that God knoweth 
not all things. This is one question: what is the other? If there is not one that doeth good, is not so much 
as one; who is he that travaileth amid bad men? The former question then is solved as followeth: ofttimes 
the Scripture speaketh in such manner, that what by the gift of God a creature doth, God is said to do.... 
For hence has been said the following also, “For the Spirit searcheth all things, even the depth of God;” 
not because He that knoweth all things searcheth, but because to thee hath been given the Spirit, which 
maketh thee also to search: and that which by His own gift thou doest, He is said to do; because without 
Him thou wouldest not do it: therefore God is said to do, when thou doest. . . . And because this by the gift 
of God thou doest, God from heaven is “looking forth upon the sons of men.” The former question then, 
according to our measure, thus hath been solved. 


5. What is that which looking forth we acknowledge? What is that which looking forth God 
acknowledgeth? What (because here He giveth it) doth He acknowledge? Hear what it is; that “All have 
gone aside, together useless they have become: there is not one that doeth good, there is not so much as 
one.” What then is that other question, but the same whereof a little before I have made mention? If, 
“There is not one that doeth good, is not so much as one,” no one remaineth to groan amid evil men. Stay, 
saith the Lord, do not hastily give judgment. I have given to men to do well; but of Me, He saith, not of 
themselves: for of themselves evil they are: sons of men they are, when they do evil; when well, My sons. 
For this thing God doth, out of sons of men He maketh sons of God: because out of Son of God He hath 
made Son of Man. See what this participation is: there hath been promised to us a participation of 
Divinity: He lieth that hath promised, if He is not first made partaker of mortality. For the Son of God hath 
been made partaker of mortality, in order that mortal man may be made partaker of divinity. He that hath 
promised that His good is to be shared with thee, first with thee hath shared thy evil: He that to thee hath 
promised divinity, showeth in thee love. Therefore take away that men are sons of God, there remaineth 
that they are sons of men: “There is none that doeth good, is not so much as one.” 


6. “Shall not all know that work iniquity, that devour My people for the food of bread”? (ver. 5)... . There 
is therefore here a people of God that is being devoured. Nay, “There is not one that doeth good, there is 
not so much as one.” We reply by the rule above. But this people that is devoured, this people that 
suffereth evil men, this that groaneth and travaileth amid evil men, now out of sons of men have been 
made sons of God: therefore are they devoured. For, “The counsel of the needy man thou hast confounded, 
because the Lord is his hope.” For ofttimes, in order that the people of God may be devoured, this very 
thing in it is despised, that it is the people of God. I will pillage, he saith, and despoil; if he is a Christian, 
what will he do to me? . . . But what followeth? “I will convince thee, and will set thee before thy face.” 
Thou wilt not now know so as thou shouldest be displeasing to thyself, thou shalt know so as thou mayest 
mourn. For God cannot but show to the unrighteous their iniquity. If He is not to show, who will they be 
that are to say, “What hath profited us pride, and what hath boasting of riches bestowed upon us?” For 
then shall they know, that now will not know. “Shall not all know?” etc. Why hath He added, “for the food 
of bread”? As it were as bread, they eat My people. For all other things which we eat, we can eat now 
these, now those; not always this vegetable, not always this flesh, not always these apples: but always 
bread. What is then, “Devour My people for the food of bread”? Without intermission, without cessation 
they devour. 


7. “On God they have not called.” He is comforting the man that groaneth, and chiefly by an admonition, 


lest by imitating evil men, who ofttimes prosper, they delight in evil doing. There is kept for thee that 
which to thee hath been promised: their hope is present, thine is future, but theirs is transient, thine sure; 
theirs false, thine true. For they “upon God have not called.” Do not daily such men ask of God? They do 
“not” ask of God. Give heed, if I am able to say this by the aid of God Himself. God gratuitously will have 
Himself to be worshipped, gratuitously will have Himself to be loved, that is chastely to be loved; not 
Himself to be loved for the reason that He giveth anything besides Himself, but because He giveth 
Himself. He then that calleth upon God in order that He may be made rich, on God doth not call: for upon 
that He calleth which to himself he willeth to come. . . . But now thou wouldest have coffer full, and 
conscience void: God filleth not coffer, but breast. What do outward riches profit thee, if inward need 
presseth thee? Therefore those men that for the sake of worldly comforts, that for the sake of earthly good 
things, that for the sake of present life and earthly felicity, call upon God, do not call upon God. 


8. For this reason what followeth concerning them? “There have they feared with fear, where there was no 
fear” (ver. 6). For is there fear, if a man lose riches? There is no fear there, and yet in that case men are 
afraid. But if a man lose wisdom, truly there is fear, and in that case he is not afraid. . . . Thou hast feared 
to give back money, and hast willed to lose fidelity. The Martyrs took not away property of other persons, 
but even their own they despised that they might not lose fidelity: and it was too little to lose money, when 
they were proscribed; they took also their life when they suffered: they lost life, in order that unto 
everlasting life they might find it. Therefore there they feared, where they ought to have been afraid. But 
they that of Christ have said, “He is not God,” have there feared where was no fear. For they said, “If we 
shall have let Him go, there will come the Romans, and will take away from us both place and kingdom.” 
O folly and imprudence saying in its heart, “He is not God”! Thou hast feared to lose earth, thou hast lost 
Heaven: thou hast feared lest there should come the Romans, and take away from thee place and 
kingdom! Could they take away from thee God? What then remaineth? what but that thou confess, that 
thou hast willed to keep, and by keeping ill hast lost? For thou hast lost both place and nation by slaying 
Christ. For ye did will rather to slay Christ, than to lose place; and ye have lost place, and nation, and 
Christ. In fearing, they have slain Christ: but wherefore this? “For God hath scattered the bones of them 
that please men.” Willing to please men, they feared to lose their place. But Christ Himself, of whom they 
said, “He is not God,” willed rather to displease such men, as they were: sons of men, not sons of God, He 
willed rather to displease. Thence were scattered their bones, His bones no one hath broken. “They were 
confounded, for God hath despised them.” In very deed, brethren, as far as regardeth them, great 
confusion hath come to them. In the place where they crucified the Lord, whom for this cause they 
crucified, that they might not lose both place and nation, the Jews are not. “God,” therefore, “hath 
despised them:” and yet in despising He warned them to be converted. Let them now confess Christ, and 
say, He is God, of whom they said, “He is not God.” Let them return to the inheritance of their fathers, to 
the inheritance of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, let them possess with these very persons life eternal: 
though they have lost life temporal. Wherefore this? Because out of sons of men have been made sons of 
God. For so long as they remain, and will not, there is not one that doeth good, there is not so much as 
one. “They were confounded, for God hath despised them.” And as though to these very persons He were 
turned, He saith, “Who shall give out of Sion salvation to Israel?” (ver. 7). O ye fools, ye revile, insult, 
buffet, besmear with spittings, with thorns ye crown, upon the Cross ye lift up; whom? “Who shall give out 
of Sion salvation to Israel?” Shall not That Same of whom ye have said, “He is not God”? “In God’s turning 
away the captivity of His people.” For there turneth away the captivity of His people, no one but He that 
hath willed to be a captive in your own hands. But what men shall understand this thing? “Jacob shall 
exult, and Israel shall rejoice.” “Israel;” the true Jacob, and the true Israel, that younger, to whom the 
elder was servant, shall himself exult, for he shall himself understand. 


PSALM LIV 


1. The title of this Psalm hath fruit in the prolixity thereof, if it be understood: and because the Psalm is 
short, let us make up our not having to tarry over the Psalm by tarrying over the title. For upon this 
dependeth every verse which is sung. If any one, therefore, observe that which on the front of the house is 
fixed, secure he will enter; and, when he shall have entered, he will not err. For this on the post itself is 
prominently marked, namely, in what manner within he may not be in error. The title thereof standeth 
thus: “At the end, in hymns, understanding to David himself, when there came the Ziphites, and said to 
Saul, Behold, is not David hidden with us?” That Saul was persecutor of the holy man David, very well we 
know: that Saul was bearing the figure of a temporal kingdom, not to life but to death belonging, this also 
to your Love we remember to have imparted. And also that David himself was bearing the figure of Christ, 
or of the Body of Christ, ye ought both to know and to call to mind, ye that have already learned. What 
then of the Ziphites? There was a certain village, Ziph, whereof the inhabitants were Ziphites, in whose 
country David had hidden himself, when Saul would find and slay him. These Ziphites then, when they had 
learned this, betrayed him to the king his persecutor, saying, “Behold, is not David hidden with us?” Of no 
good to them indeed was their betrayal, and to David himself of no harm. For their evil disposition was 
shown: but Saul not even after their betrayal could seize David; but rather in a certain cave in that very 
country, when into his hands Saul had been given to slay, David spared him, and that which he had in his 
power he did not. But the other was seeking to do that which he had not in his power. Let them that have 
been Ziphites take heed: let us see those whom to us the Psalm presenteth to be understood by the 
occasion of those same men. 


2. If we inquire then by what word is translated Ziphites, we find, “Men flourishing.” Flourishing then 
were certain enemies to holy David, flourishing before him hiding. We may find them in mankind, if we are 
willing to understand the Psalm. Let us find here at first David hiding, and we shall find his adversaries 
flourishing. Observe David hiding: “For ye are dead,” saith the Apostle to the members of Christ, “and 
your life is hid with Christ in God.” These men, therefore, that are hiding, when shall they be flourishing? 
“When Christ,” he saith, “your life, shall have appeared, then ye also with Him shall appear in glory.” 
When these men shall be flourishing, then shall be those Ziphites withering. For observe to what flower 
their glory is compared: “All flesh is grass, and the honour of flesh as the flower of grass.” What is the 
end? “The grass hath withered, and the flower hath fallen off.” Where then shall be David? See what 
followeth: “But the Word of the Lord abideth for ever.” ... 


3. These men sometimes are observed of the weak sons of light, and their feet totter, when they have seen 
evil men in felicity to flourish, and they say to themselves, “Of what profit to me is innocence? What doth 
it advantage me that I serve God, that I keep His commandments, that I oppress no one, from no one 
plunder anything, hurt no one, that what I can I bestow? behold, all these things I do, and they flourish, I 
toil.” But why? Wouldest thou also wish to be a Ziphite? They flourish in the world, wither in judgment, 
and after withering, into fire everlasting shall be cast: wouldest thou also choose this? Art thou ignorant 
of what He hath promised thee, who to thee hath come, what in Himself here He displayed? If the flower 
of the Ziphites were to be desired, would not Himself thy Lord also in this world have flourished? Or 
indeed was there wanting to Him the power to flourish? Nay but here He chose rather amid the Ziphites 
to hide, and to say to Pontius Pilate, as if to one being himself also a flower of the Ziphites, and in 
suspicion about His kingdom, “My kingdom is not of this world.” Therefore here He was hidden: and all 
good men are hidden here, because their good is within, it is concealed, in the heart it is, where is faith, 
where charity, where hope, where their treasure is. Do these good things appear in the world? Both these 
good things are hidden, and the reward of these good things is hidden... . 


4. “O God, in Thy name make me safe, and in Thy virtue judge me” (ver. 1). Let the Church say this, hiding 
amid the Ziphites. Let the Christian body say this, keeping secret the good of its morals, expecting in 
secret the reward of its merits, let it say this: “In Thy virtue judge me.” Thou hast come, O Christ, humble 
Thou hast appeared, despised Thou hast been, scourged hast been, crucified hast been, slain hast been; 
but, on the third day hast risen, on the fortieth day into Heaven hast ascended: Thou sittest at the right 
hand of the Father, and no one seeth: Thy Spirit thence Thou hast sent, which men that were worthy have 
received; fulfilled with Thy love, the praise of that very humility of Thine throughout the world and nations 
they have preached: Thy name I see to excel among mankind, but nevertheless as weak to us hast Thou 
been preached. For not even did that Teacher of the Gentiles say, that among us he knew anything, “Save 
Christ Jesus, and Him crucified;” in order that of Him we might choose the reproach, rather than the glory 
of the flourishing Ziphites. Nevertheless, of Him he saith what? “Although He died of weakness, yet He 
liveth of the power of God.” He came then that He might die of weakness, He is to come that He may 
judge in the power of God: but through the weakness of the Cross His name hath been illustrious. 
Whosoever shall not have believed upon the name made illustrious through weakness, shall stand in awe 
at the Judge, when He shall have come in power. But, lest He that once was weak, when He shall have 
come strong, with that fan send us to the left hand; may He “save us in His name, and judge us in His 
virtue.” For who so rash as to have desired this, as to say to God, for instance “Judge me”? Is it not wont 
to be said to men for a curse, “God judge thee”? So evidently it is a curse, if He judge thee in His virtue; 
and shall not have saved thee in His name: but when in name precedent He shall have saved thee, to thy 
health in virtue consequent He shall judge. Be thou without care: that judgment shall not to thee be 
punishment, but dividing. For in a certain Psalm thus is said: “Judge me, O God, and divide my cause from 
the nation unholy.” ... 


5. “O God, hearken to my prayer, in Thy ears receive the words of my mouth” (ver. 2)... . To Thee may my 
prayer attain, driven forth and darted out from the desire of Thy eternal blessings: to Thy ears I send it 
forth, aid it that it may reach, lest it fall short in the middle of the way, and fainting as it were it fall down. 
But even if there result not to me now the good things which I ask, I am secured nevertheless that 
hereafter they will come. For even in the case of transgressions a certain man is said to have asked of 
God, and not to have been hearkened to for his good. For privations of this world had inspired him to 
prayer, and being set in temporal tribulations he had wished that temporal tribulations should pass away, 
and there should return the flower of grass; and he saith, “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 
The very voice of Christ it is, but for His members’ sake. “The words,” he saith, “of my transgressions I 
have cried to Thee throughout the day, and Thou hast not hearkened: and by night, and not for the sake of 
folly to me:” that is, “and by night I have cried, and Thou hast not hearkened; and nevertheless in this 
very thing that Thou hast not hearkened, it is not for the sake of folly to me that Thou hast not hearkened, 
but rather for the sake of wisdom that Thou hast not hearkened, that I might perceive what of Thee I 
ought to ask. For those things I was asking which to my cost perchance I should have received.” Thou 
askest riches, O man; how many have been overset through their riches? Whence knowest thou whether 
to thee riches may profit? Have not many poor men more safely been in obscurity; having become rich 
men, so soon as they have begun to blaze forth, they have been a prey to the stronger? How much better 
they would have lain concealed, how much better they would have been unknown, that have begun to be 
inquired after not for the sake of what they were, but for the sake of what they had! In these temporal 
things therefore, brethren, we admonish and exhort you in the Lord, that ye ask not anything as if it were 


a thing settled, but that which God knoweth to be expedient for you. For what is expedient for you, ye 
know not at all. Sometimes that which ye think to be for you is against you, and that which ye think to be 
against you is for you. For sick ye are; do not dictate to the physician the medicines he may choose to set 
beside you. If the teacher of the Gentiles, Paul the Apostle, saith, “For what we should pray for as we 
ought, we know not,” how much more we? Who nevertheless, when he seemed to himself to pray wisely, 
namely, that from him should be taken away the thorn of the flesh, the angel of Satan, that did buffet him, 
in order that he might not in the greatness of the revelations be lifted up, heard from the Lord what? Was 
that done which he wished? Nay, in order to that being done which was expedient, he heard from the 
Lord, I say, what? “Thrice,” he saith, “I besought the Lord that He would take it from me; and He said to 
me, My Grace sufficeth for thee: for virtue in weakness is made perfect.” Salve to the wound I have 
applied; when I applied it I know, when it should be taken away I know. Let not a sick man draw back from 
the hands of the physician, let him not give advice to the physician. So it is with all these things temporal. 
There are tribulations; if well thou worshippest God, thou wilt know that He knoweth what is expedient 
for each man: there are prosperities; take the more heed, lest these same corrupt thy soul, so that it 
withdraw from Him that hath given these things... . 


6. “For aliens have risen up against me” (ver. 3). What “aliens”? Was not David himself a Jew of the tribe 
of Judah? But the very place Ziph belonged to the tribe of Judah; it was of the Jews. How then “aliens”? 
Not in city, not in tribe, not in kindred, but in flower. .. . But see the Ziphites, see them for a time 
flourishing. With reason “alien” sons. Thou amid the Ziphites hiding saidst what? “Blessed the people 
whereof the Lord is its God.” Out of this affection this prayer is being sent forth into the ears of the Lord, 
when it is said, “for aliens have risen up against me.” 


7. “And mighty men have sought after my soul.” For in a new manner, my brethren, they would destroy the 
race of holy men, and the race of them that abstain from hoping in this world, all they that have hope in 
this world. Certainly commingled they are, certainly together they live. Very much to one another are 
opposed these two sorts: the one of those that place no hope but in things secular, and in temporal felicity, 
and the other of those that do firmly place their hope in the Lord God. And though concordant are these 
Ziphites, do not much trust to their concord: temptations are wanting; when there shall have come any 
temptation, so as that a person may be reproved for the flower of the world, I say not to thee he will 
quarrel with the Bishop, but not even to the Church Herself will he draw near, lest there fall any part of 
the grass. Wherefore have I said these words, brethren? Because now gladly ye all hear in the name of 
Christ, and according as ye understand, so ye shout out at the word; ye would not indeed shout at it 
unless ye understood. This your understanding ought to be fruitful. But whether it is fruitful, temptation 
doth try; lest suddenly when ye are said to be ours, through temptation ye be found aliens, and it be said, 
“Aliens have risen up against me, and mighty men have sought my soul.” Be not that said which followeth, 
“They have not set forth God before their face.” For when will he set God before his face, before whose 
eyes there is nought but the world? namely, how he may have coin upon coin, how flocks may be 
increased, how barns may be filled, how it may be said to his soul, “Thou hast many good things, be merry, 
feast, take thy fill.” Doth he set before his face Him, that unto one so boasting and so blooming with the 
flower of the Ziphites saith, “Fool” (that is, “man not understanding,” “man unwise”), “this night shall be 
taken from thee thy soul; all these things which thou hast prepared, whose shall they be?” 


8. “For behold, God helpeth me” (ver. 4). Even themselves know not themselves, amid whom I am hiding. 
But if they too were to set God before their face, they would find in what manner God helpeth me. For all 
holy men are helped by God, but within, where no one seeth. For in like manner as the conscience of 
ungodly men is a great punishment, so a great joy is the very conscience of godly men. “For our glory this 
is,” saith the Apostle, “the testimony of our conscience.” In this within, not in the flower of the Ziphites 
without, doth glory that man that now saith, “For behold God helpeth me.” Surely though afar off are to 
be those things which He promiseth, this day have I a sweet and present help; to-day in my heart’s joy I 
find that without cause certain say, “Who doth show to us good things? For there is signed upon us the 
light of Thy countenance, O Lord, Thou hast put pleasantness into my heart.” Not into my vineyard, not 
into my flock, not into my cask, not into my table, but “into my heart.” “For behold God helpeth me.” How 
doth He help thee? “And the Lord is the lifter up of my soul.” 


9. “Turn away evil things unto mine enemies” (ver. 5). So however green they are, so however they 
flourish, for the fire they are being reserved. “In Thy virtue destroy Thou them.” Because to wit they 
flourish now, because to wit they spring up like grass: do not thou be a man unwise and foolish, so that by 
giving thought to these things thou perish for ever and ever. For, “Turn Thou away evil things unto mine 
enemies.” For if thou shalt have place in the body of David Himself, in His virtue He will destroy them. 
These men flourish in the felicity of the world, perish in the virtue of God. Not in the same manner as they 
flourish, do they also perish: for they flourish for a time, perish for everlasting: flourish in unreal good 
things, perish in real torments. “In Thy strength destroy,” whom in Thy weakness Thou hast endured. 


10. “Voluntarily I will sacrifice to Thee” (ver. 6). Who can even understand this good thing of the heart, at 
another’s speaking thereof, unless in himself he hath tasted it? What is, “Voluntarily I will sacrifice to 
Thee”? ... For what sacrifice here shall I take, brethren? or what worthily shall I offer to the Lord for His 
mercy? Victims shall I seek from flock of sheep, ram shall I select, for any bull in the herds shall I look out, 
frankincense indeed from the land of the Sabaeans shall I bring? What shall I do? What offer; except that 


whereof He speaketh, “Sacrifice of praise shall honour Me”? Wherefore then “voluntarily”? Because truly 
I love that which I praise. I praise God, and in the self-same praise I rejoice: in the praise of Himself I 
rejoice, at whom being praised, I blush not. For He is not praised in the same manner as by those who 
love the theatrical follies is praised either by a charioteer, or a hunter, or actor of any kind, and by their 
praisers, other praisers are invited, are exhorted, to shout together: and when all have shouted, ofttimes, 
if their favourite is overcome, they are all put to the blush. Not so is our God: be He praised with the will, 
loved with charity: let it be gratuitous (or voluntary) that He is loved and that He is praised. What is 
“gratuitous”? Himself for the sake of Himself, not for the sake of something else. For if thou praisest God 
in order that He may give thee something else, no longer freely dost thou love God. Thou wouldest blush, 
if thy wife for the sake of riches were to love thee, and perchance if poverty should befall thee, should 
begin to think of adultery. Seeing that therefore thou wouldest be loved by thy partner freely, wilt thou for 
anything else love God? What reward art thou to receive of God, O covetous man? Not earth for thee, but 
Himself He keepeth, who made heaven and earth. “Voluntarily I will sacrifice to Thee:” do it not of 
necessity. For if for the sake of anything else thou praisest God, out of necessity thou praisest. .. . These 
things also which He hath given, because of the Giver are good things. For He giveth entirely, He giveth 
these temporal things: and to certain men to their good, to certain men to their harm, after the height and 
depth of His judgments. . . .”Voluntarily I will sacrifice to Thee.” Wherefore “voluntarily”? Because gratis. 
What is gratis? “And I will confess to Thy name, O Lord, for it is a good thing:” for nothing else, but 
because a “good thing” it is. Doth he say, “I will confess to Thy name, O Lord,” because Thou givest me 
fruitful manors, because Thou givest me gold and silver, because Thou givest me extended riches, 
abundant money, most exalted dignity? Nay. But what? “For it is a good thing.” Nothing I find better than 
Thy name. 


11. “For out of all tribulation Thou hast delivered me” (ver. 7). For this cause I have perceived how good a 
thing is Thy name: for if this I were able before tribulations to acknowledge, perchance for me there had 
been no need of them. But tribulation hath been applied for admonition, admonition hath redounded to 
Thy praise. For I should not have understood where I was, except of my weakness I had been admonished. 
“Out of all tribulations,” therefore, “Thou hast delivered me. And upon mine enemies mine eye hath 
looked back:” upon those Ziphites “mine eye hath looked back.” Yea, their flower I have passed over in 
loftiness of heart, unto Thee I have come, and thence I have looked back upon them, and have seen that 
“All flesh is grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass:” as in a certain place is also said, “I have 
seen the ungodly man to be exalted and raised up like the cedars of Lebanon: I passed by, and, lo! he was 
not.” Wherefore “he was not”? Because thou hast passed by. What is, “because thou hast passed by”? 
Because not to no purpose hast thou heard “Lift up thy heart;” because not on earth, where thou wouldest 
have rotted, thou hast remained; because thou hast lifted thy soul to God, and thou hast mounted beyond 
the cedars of Lebanon, and from that elevation hast observed: and “Lo! he was not;” and thou hast sought 
him, and there hath not been found place for him. No longer is labour before thee; because thou hast 
entered into the sanctuary of God, and hast understood for the last things. So also here thus he 
concludeth. “And upon mine enemies mine eye hath looked back.” This do ye therefore, brethren, with 
your souls; lift up your hearts, sharpen the edge of your mind, learn truly to love God, learn to despise the 
present world, learn voluntarily to sacrifice the offerings of praise; to the end that, mounting beyond the 
flower of the grass, ye may look back upon your enemies. 


PSALM LV 


1. Of this Psalm the title is: “At the end, in hymns, understanding to David himself.” What the “end” is, we 
will briefly call to your recollection, because ye have known it. “For the end of the Law is Christ, for 
righteousness unto every man believing.” Be the attention therefore directed unto the End, directed unto 
Christ. Wherefore is He called the end? Because whatever we do, to Him we refer it, and when to Him we 
shall have come home, more to ask we shall not have. For there is an end spoken of which doth consume, 
there is an end spoken of which doth make perfect. In one sense, for instance, we understand it, when we 
hear, there is ended the food which was in eating; and in another sense we understand it when we hear, 
there is ended the vesture which was in weaving: in each case we hear, there is ended; but the food so 
that it no longer is, the vesture so that it is perfected. Our end therefore ought to be our perfection, our 
perfection Christ. For in Him we are made perfect, because of Himself the Head, the Members are we. 
And he hath been spoken of as “the End of the Law,” because without Him no one doth make perfect the 
Law. When therefore ye hear in the Psalms, “At the end,”—for many Psalms are thus superscribed,—be not 
your thought upon consuming, but upon consummation. 
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2. “In hymns:” in praises. For whether we are troubled and are straitened, or whether we rejoice and 
exult, He is to be praised, who both in tribulations doth instruct, and in gladness doth comfort. For the 
praise of God from the heart and mouth of a Christian man ought not to depart; not that he may be 
praising in prosperity, and speaking evil in adversity; but after the manner that this Psalm doth prescribe, 
“T will speak good of the Lord in every time, alway the praise of Him is in my mouth.” Thou dost rejoice; 
acknowledge a Father indulging: thou art troubled; acknowledge a Father chastening. Whether He 
indulge, or whether He chasten, He is instructing one for whom He is preparing an inheritance. 


3. What then is, “Understanding to David himself”? David indeed was, as we know, a holy prophet, king of 
Israel, son of Jesse: but because out of his seed there came for our salvation after the flesh the Lord Jesus 


Christ, often under that name He is figured, and David instead of Christ is in a figure set down, because of 
the origin of the Flesh of the Same. For after some sort He is Son of David, after some sort He is the Lord 
of David; Son of David after the flesh, Lord of David after the divinity. For if by Him have been made all 
things, by Him also David himself hath been made, out of whose seed He came to men. Moreover, when 
the Lord had questioned the Jews, whose Son they affirmed Christ to be, they made answer, “David’s:” 
where the Lord chides the Jews, when they said that He was the Son of David. He saw that they had 
stayed at the flesh, and had lost sight of the divinity; and He reproveth them by propounding a question: 
“How then doth David himself in spirit call Him Lord, The Lord hath said unto my Lord.’ .. . If then He in 
spirit calleth Him Lord, how is He is Son?” A question He propounded; His being Son He denied not. Ye 
have heard “Lord;” say ye how He is his “Son:” ye have heard “Son;” say how He is “Lord.” This question 
the Catholic Faith solveth. How “Lord”? Because “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” How “Son”? Because “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 
Because then David in a figure is Christ, but Christ, as we have often reminded your Love, is both Head 
and Body; neither ought we to speak of ourselves as alien from Christ, of whom we are members, nor to 
count ourselves as if we were any other thing: because “The two shall be in one flesh.” “This is a great 
Sacrament,” saith the Apostle, “but I speak in regard of Christ and the Church.” Because then whole 
Christ is “Head and Body;” when we hear, “Understanding to David himself,” understand we ourselves 
also in David. Let the members of Christ understand, and Christ in His members understand, and the 
members of Christ in Christ understand: because Head and Members are one Christ. The Head was in 
heaven, and was saying, “Why dost thou persecute Me?” We with Him are in heaven through hope, 
Himself is with us on earth through love. Therefore “understanding to David himself.” Be we admonished 
when we hear, and let the Church understand: for there belongeth to us great diligence to understand in 
what evil we now are, and from what evil we desire to be delivered, remembering the Prayer of the Lord, 
where at the end we say, “Deliver us from evil.” Therefore amid many tribulations of this world, this Psalm 
complaineth somewhat of understanding. He lamenteth not with it, who hath not understanding. But 
furthermore, dearly beloved, we ought to remember, that after the image of God we have been made, and 
that not in any other part than in the understanding itself. For in many things by beasts we are surpassed: 
but when a man knoweth himself to have been made after the image of God, therein something in himself 
he acknowledgeth to be more than hath been given to dumb animals. But on consideration of all those 
things which a man hath, he findeth himself in this thing peculiarly distinguished from a dumb animal, in 
that he hath himself an understanding. Whence certain men despising in themselves that peculiar and 
especial thing which from their Maker they had received, the Maker Himself reproveth, saying, “Do not 
become like horse and mule, in which there is no understanding.” .. . 


4. “Hear Thou, O God, my entreaty, and despise not my prayer: give heed unto me, and hearken unto me” 
(ver. 1). Of one earnest, anxious, of one set in tribulation, are these words. He is praying, suffering many 
things, from evil yearning to be delivered: it remaineth that we hear in what evil he is, and when he 
beginneth to speak, let us acknowledge there ourselves to be; in order that the tribulation being shared, 
we may conjoin prayer. “I have been made sad in my exercise, and have been troubled” (ver. 2). Where 
made sad, where troubled? “In my exercise,” he saith. Of evil men, whom he suffereth, he hath made 
mention, and the same suffering of evil men he hath called his “exercise.” Think ye not that without profit 
there are evil men in this world, and that no good God maketh of them. Every evil man either on this 
account liveth that he may be corrected, or on this account liveth that through him a good man may be 
exercised. O that therefore they that do now exercise us would be converted, and together with us be 
exercised! Nevertheless, so long as they are such as to exercise, let us not hate them: because in that 
wherein any one of them is evil, whether unto the end he is to persevere, we know not; and ofttimes when 
to thyself thou seemest to have been hating an enemy, thou hast been hating a brother, and knowest not. 
The devil and his angels in the holy Scriptures have been manifested to us, that for fire everlasting they 
have been destined. Of them only must amendment be despaired of. . . . Therefore since this rule of Love 
for thee is fixed, that imitating the Father thou shouldest love an enemy: for, He saith, “love your 
enemies:” in this precept how wouldest thou be exercised, if thou hadst no enemy to suffer? Thou seest 
then that he profiteth thee somewhat: and let God sparing evil men profit thee, so that thou show mercy: 
because perchance thou too, if thou art a good man, out of an evil man hast been made a good man: and if 
God spared not evil men, not even thou wouldest be found to return thanks. May He therefore spare 
others, that hath spared thee also. For it were not right, when thou hadst passed through, to close up the 
way of godliness. 


5. Whence then doth this man pray, set among evil men, with whose enmities he was being exercised? 
Why saith he, “I have been made sad in my exercise, and have been troubled”? While he is extending his 
love so as to love enemies, he hath been affected with disgust, being bayed at all around by the enmities 
of many men, by the frenzy of many and under a sort of human infirmity he hath sunk. He hath seen 
himself now begin to be pierced through with an evil suggestion of the devil, to bring on hatred against 
his enemies: wrestling against hatred in order to perfect love herself, in the very fight, and in the 
wrestling, he hath been troubled. For there is his voice in another Psalm, “Mine eye hath been troubled, 
because of anger.” And what followeth there? “I have waxen old among all mine enemies.” As if in storm 
and waves he were beginning to sink, like Peter. For he doth trample the waves of this world, that loveth 
enemies. Christ on the sea was walking fearless, from whose heart there could not by any means be taken 
away the love of an enemy, who hanging on the Cross did say, “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” Peter too would walk. He as Head, Peter as Body: because, “Upon this rock,” He saith, “I 


will build My Church.” He was bidden to walk, and he was walking by the Grace of Him bidding, not by 
his own strength. But when he saw the wind mighty, he feared; and then he began to sink, being troubled 
in his exercise. By what mighty wind? “By the voice of the enemy, and by the tribulation of the sinner” 
(ver. 3). Therefore, in the same manner as he cried out on the waves, “Lord, I perish, save me,” a similar 
voice from this man hath preceded, “Hearken unto me.” Wherefore? For what sufferest thou? Of what 
dost thou groan? “I have been made sad in my exercise.” To be exercised indeed among evil men Thou 
hast set me, but too much they have risen up, beyond my powers: calm Thou one troubled, stretch forth a 
hand to one sinking. “For they have brought down upon me iniquity, and in anger they were shadowing 
me.” Ye have heard of waves and winds: one as it were humbled they were insulting, and he was praying: 
on every side against him with the roar of insult they were raging, but he within was calling upon Him 
whom they did not see... . 


6. But this man being troubled and made sad was praying, his eye being disturbed as it were on account 
of anger. But the anger of a brother if it shall have been inveterate is then hatred. Anger doth trouble the 
eye, hatred doth quench it: anger is a straw, hatred is a beam. Sometimes thou hatest and chidest an 
angry man: in thee is hatred, in him whom thou chidest anger: with reason to thee is said, “Cast out first 
the beam from thine own eye, and so thou shalt see to cast out the straw from thy brother’s eye.” For that 
ye may know how much difference there is between anger and hatred: day by day men are angry with 
their sons, show me them that hate their sons! This man being troubled was praying even when made sad, 
wrestling against all revilings of all revilers; not in order that he might conquer any one of them by giving 
back reviling, but that he might not hate any one of them. Hence he prayeth, hence asketh: “From the 
voice of the enemy and from the tribulation of the sinner.” “My heart hath been troubled in me” (ver. 4). 
This is the same as elsewhere hath been said, “Mine eye because of anger hath been troubled.” And if eye 
hath been troubled, what followeth? “And fear of death hath fallen upon me.” Our life is love: if life is love, 
death is hatred. When a man hath begun to fear lest he should hate him that he was loving, it is death he 
is fearing; and a sharper death, and a more inward death, whereby soul is killed, not body. Thou didst 
mind a man raging against thee; what was he to do, against whom thine own Lord had given thee security, 
saying, “Fear not them that kill the body”? He by raging killeth body, thou by keeping hatred hast killed 
soul; and he the body of another, thou thine own soul. “Fear,” therefore, “of death hath fallen upon me.” 


7. “Fearfulness and trembling have come upon me, and darkness hath covered me” (ver. 5). “And I have 
said,” “He that hateth his brother, is in darkness until now.” If love is light, hatred is darkness. And what 
saith to himself one set in that weakness and troubled in that exercise? “Who shall give me wings as to a 
dove, and I shall fly and shall rest?” (ver. 6). Either for death he was wishing, or for solitude he was 
longing. So long, he saith, as this is the work with me, as this command is given me, that I should love 
enemies, the revilings of these men, increasing and shadowing me, do derange mine eye, perturb my 
sight, penetrate my heart, slay my soul. I could wish to depart, but weak I am, lest by abiding I should add 
sins to sins: or at least may I be separated for a little space from mankind, lest my wound suffer from 
frequent blows, in order that when it hath been made whole it may be brought back to the exercise. This 
is what takes place, brethren, and there ariseth ofttimes in the mind of the servant of God a longing for 
solitude, for no other reason than because of the multitude of tribulations and scandals, and he saith, 
“Who shall give me wings?” Doth he find himself without wings, or rather with bound wings? If they are 
wanting, be they given; if bound, be they loosed; because even he that looseth a bird’s wings, either 
giveth, or giveth back to it its wings. For it had not as though its own them, wherewith it could not fly. 
Bound wings make a burden. “Who,” he saith, “shall give me wings as to a dove, and I shall fly and shall 
rest?” Shall rest, where? I have said there are two senses here: either, as saith the Apostle, “To be 
dissolved and to be with Christ, for it is by far the best thing.” .. . Even he that amended cannot be, is 
thine, either by the fellowship of the human race, or ofttimes by Church Communion; he is within, what 
wilt thou do? whither wilt go? whither separate thyself, in order that these things thou mayest not suffer? 
But go to him, speak, exhort, coax, threaten, reprove. I have done all things, whatever powers I had I have 
expended and have drained, nothing I see have I prevailed; all my labour hath been spent out, sorrow 
hath remained. How then shall my heart rest from such men, except I say, “Who shall give me wings?” “As 
to a dove,” however, not as to a raven. A dove seeketh a flying away from troubles, but she loseth not love. 
For a dove as a type of love is set forth, and in her the plaint is loved. Nothing is so fond of plaints as a 
dove: day and night she complaineth, as though she were set here where she ought to complain. What 
then saith this lover? Revilings of men to bear I am unable, they roar, with frenzy are carried away, are 
inflamed with indignation, in anger they shadow me; to do good to them I am unable; O that I might rest 
somewhere, being separated from them in body, not in love; lest in me there should be troubled love itself: 
with my words and my speech no good can I do them, by praying for them perchance I shall do good. 
These words men say, but ofttimes they are so bound, that to fly they are not able. For perchance they are 
not bound with any birdlime, but are bound by duty. But if they are bound with care and duty, and to leave 
it are unable, let them say, “I was wishing to be dissolved and to be with Christ, for it is by far the best 
thing: to abide in the flesh is necessary because of you.” A dove bound back by affection, not by cupidity, 
was not able to fly away because of duty to be fulfilled, not because of little merit. Nevertheless a longing 
in heart must needs be; nor doth any man suffer this longing, but he that hath begun to walk in that 
narrow way: in order that he may know that there are not wanting to the Church persecutions, even in 
this time, when a calm is seen in the Church, at least with respect to those persecutions which our 
Martyrs have suffered. But there are not wanting persecutions, because a true saying is this, “All that will 
godly to live in Christ, shall suffer persecution.” ... 


8. “Behold I have gone afar fleeing, and have abode in the desert” (ver. 7). In what desert? Wherever thou 
shalt be, there will gather them together other men, the desert with thee they will seek, will attach 
themselves to thy life, thou canst not thrust back the society of brethren: there are mingled with thee also 
evil men; still exercise is thy due portion, “Behold I have gone afar, and have abode in the desert.” In what 
desert? It is perchance in the conscience, whither no man entereth, where no one is with thee, where thou 
art and God. For if in the desert, in any place, what wilt thou do with men gathering themselves together? 
For thou wilt not be able to be separated from mankind, so long as among men thou livest. ... 


9. “I was looking for him that should save me from weakness of mind and tempest” (ver. 8). Sea there is, 
tempest there is: nothing for thee remaineth but to cry out, “Lord, I perish.” Let Him stretch forth hand, 
who doth the waves tread fearlessly, let Him relieve thy dread, let Him confirm in Himself thy security, let 
Him speak to thee within, and say to thee, “Give heed to Me, what I have borne:” an evil brother 
perchance thou art suffering, or an enemy without art suffering; which of these have I not suffered? There 
roared without Jews, within a disciple was betraying. There rageth therefore tempest, but He doth save 
men from weakness of mind, and tempest. Perchance thy ship is being troubled, because He in thee is 
sleeping. The sea was raging, the bark wherein the disciples were sailing was being tossed; but Christ 
was sleeping: at length it was seen by them that among them was sleeping the Ruler and Creator of 
winds; they drew near and awoke Christ; He commanded the winds, and there was a great calm. With 
reason then perchance thy heart is troubled, because thou hast forgotten Him on whom thou hast 
believed: beyond endurance thou art suffering, because it hath not come into thy mind what for thee 
Christ hath borne. If unto thy mind cometh not Christ, He sleepeth: awake Christ, recall faith. For then in 
thee Christ is sleeping, if thou hast forgotten the sufferings of Christ: then in thee Christ is watching, if 
thou hast remembered the sufferings of Christ. But when with full heart thou shalt have considered what 
He hath suffered, wilt not thou too with equanimity endure? and perchance rejoicing, because thou hast 
been found in some likeness of the sufferings of thy King. When therefore on these things thinking thou 
hast begun to be comforted and to rejoice, He hath arisen, He hath commanded the winds; therefore 
there is a great calm. “I was looking for Him that should save me from weakness of mind and tempest.” 


10. “Sink, O Lord, and divide the tongues of them” (ver. 9). He is referring to men troubling him and 
shadowing him, and he hath wished this thing not of anger, brethren. They that have wickedly lifted up 
themselves, for them it is expedient that they be sunk. They that have wickedly conspired, it is expedient 
for them that their tongues should be divided: to good let them consent, and let their tongues agree 
together. But if to one purpose there were a whispering against me, he saith, all mine enemies, let them 
lose their “one purpose” in evil, divided be the tongues of them, let them not with themselves agree 
together. “Sink, O Lord, and divide the tongues of them.” Wherefore “sink”? Because themselves they 
have lifted up. Wherefore “divide”? Because for an evil thing they have united. Recollect that tower of 
proud men made after the deluge: what said the proud men? Lest we perish in a deluge, let us make a 
lofty tower. In pride they were thinking themselves to be fortified, they builded up a lofty tower, and the 
Lord divided the tongues of them. Then they began not to understand one another; hence arose the 
beginning of many tongues. For before, one tongue there was: but one tongue for men agreeing was good, 
one tongue for humble men was good: but when that gathering together did into a union of pride fall 
headlong, God spared them; even though He divided the tongues, lest by understanding one another they 
should make a destructive unity. Through proud men, divided were the tongues; through humble Apostles, 
united were the tongues. Spirit of pride dispersed tongues, Spirit Holy united tongues. For when the Holy 
Spirit came upon the disciples, with the tongues of all men they spake, by all men they were understood: 
tongues dispersed, into one were united. Therefore if still they rage and are Gentiles, it is expedient for 
them divided to have their tongues. They would have one tongue; let them come to the Church; because 
even among the diversity of tongues of flesh, one is the tongue in faith of heart. 


11. “For I have seen iniquity and contradiction in the city.” With reason this man was seeking the desert, 
for he saw iniquity and contradiction in the city. There is a certain city turbulent: the same it was that was 
building a tower, the same was confounded and called Babylon, the same through innumerable nations 
dispersed: thence is gathered the Church into the desert of a good conscience. For he saw contradiction in 
the city. “Christ cometh.”—”What Christ?” thou contradictest.—”Son of God.”—”And hath God a Son?” 
thou contradictest.—”He was born of a virgin, suffered, rose again.”—”And whence is it possible for this to 
be done?” thou contradictest.—Give heed at least to the glory of the Cross itself. Now on the brow of kings 
that Cross hath been fixed, over which enemies insulted. The effect hath proved the virtue. It hath 
subdued the world, not with steel, but with wood. The wood of the Cross deserving of insults hath seemed 
to enemies, and before the wood itself standing they were wagging the head, and saying, “If Son of God 
He is, let Him come down from the Cross.” He was stretching forth His hands to a people unbelieving and 
contradicting. For if just he is that of faith liveth, unjust he is that hath not faith. By that which here he 
saith “iniquity,” I understand unbelief. The Lord therefore was seeing in the city iniquity and 
contradiction, and was stretching forth His hands to a people unbelieving and contradicting: and 
nevertheless waiting for these same, He was saying, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” Even now indeed there rage the remnant of that city, even now they contradict. From the brows of all 
men now He is stretching forth hands to the remnant unbelieving and contradicting. 


12. “Day and night there will compass it upon the walls thereof iniquity, and labour.” “Upon the walls 
thereof;” upon the fortifications thereof, holding as it were the heads thereof, the noble men thereof. If 


that noble man were a Christian, not one would remain a pagan! Oft-times men say, “no one would remain 
a pagan, if he were a Christian.” Ofttimes men say, “If he too were made a Christian, who would remain a 
pagan?” Because therefore not yet they are made Christians, as if walls they are of that city unbelieving 
and contradicting. How long shall these walls stand? Not always shall they stand. The Ark is going around 
the walls of Jericho: there shall come a time at the seventh going round of the Ark, when all the walls of 
the city unbelieving and contradicting shall fall. Until it come to pass, this man is being troubled in his 
exercise; and enduring the remains of men contradicting, he would choose wings for flying away, would 
choose the rest of the desert. Yea let him continue amid men contradicting, let him endure menaces, drink 
revilings, and look for Him that will save him from weakness of mind and tempest: let him look upon the 
Head, the pattern for his life, let him be made calm in hope, even if he is troubled in fact. “Day and night 
there will compass it upon the walls thereof iniquity; and labour in the midst thereof and injustice.” And 
for this reason labour is there, because iniquity is there: because injustice is there, therefore also labour 
is there. But let them hear him stretching forth hands. “Come unto Me, all ye that labour.” Ye cry, ye 
contradict, ye revile: He on the contrary, “Come unto Me, all ye that labour,” in your pride, and ye shall 
rest in My humility. “Learn of Me,” He saith, “for meek I am and humble in heart, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls.” For whence do they labour, but because they are not meek and humble in heart? God 
humble was made, let man blush to be proud. 


13. “There hath not failed from the streets thereof usury and deceit” (ver. 11). Usury and deceit are not 
hidden at least, because they are evil things, but in public they rage. For he that in his house doth any evil 
thing, however for his evil thing doth blush: “In the streets thereof usury and deceit.” Money-lending even 
hath a profession, Money-lending also is called a science; a corporation is spoken of, a corporation as if 
necessary to the state, and of its profession it payeth revenue; so entirely indeed in the streets is that 
which should have been hidden. There is also another usury worse, when thou forgivest not that which to 
thee is owed; and the eye is disturbed in that verse of the prayer, “Forgive us our debts—as we too forgive 
our debtors.” For what there wilt thou do, when thou art going to pray, and coming to that same verse? An 
insulting word thou hast heard: thou wouldest exact the punishment of condemnation. Do but consent to 
exact just so much as thou hast given, thou usurer of injuries! With the fist thou hast been smitten, slaying 
thou seekest. Evil usury! How wilt thou go to prayer? If thou shalt have left praying, which way wilt thou 
come round unto the Lord? Behold thou wilt say: “Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy Name, 
Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done, as in heaven so on earth.” Thou wilt say, “Our daily bread give us to- 
day.” Thou wilt come to, “Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors.” Even in that evil city let 
there abound these usuries; let them not enter the walls where the breast is smitten! What wilt thou do? 
because there thou and that verse are in the midst? Petitions for thee hath a heavenly Lawyer composed. 
He that knew what used there to be done, said to thee, “Otherwise thou shalt not obtain.” “Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, that if ye shall have forgiven men sins, they shall be forgiven you; but if ye shall not have 
forgiven sins unto men, neither will your Father forgive you.” Who saith this? He that knoweth what there 
is being done, in the place whereat thou art standing to make request. See how Himself hath willed to be 
thy Advocate; Himself thy Counsellor, Himself the Assessor of the Father, Himself thy Judge hath said, 
“Otherwise thou shalt not receive.” What wilt thou do? Thou wilt not receive, unless thou shalt speak; wilt 
not receive if falsely thou shalt speak. Therefore either thou must do and speak, or else what thou askest 
thou wilt not earn; because they that this do not do, are in the midst of those evil usuries. Be they 
engaged therein, that yet do idols either adore or desire: do not thou, O people of God, do not thou, O 
people of Christ, do not thou the Body of Him the Head! Give heed to the bond of thy peace, give heed to 
the promise of thy life. For what doth it profit thee, that thou exactest for injuries which thou hast 
endured? doth vengeance refresh thee? Therefore, over the evil of another shalt thou rejoice? Thou hast 
suffered evil; pardon thou; be not ye two.... 


14. “For if an enemy had upbraided me” (ver. 12). And indeed above he was “troubled in his exercise” by 
the voice of the enemy and by the tribulation of the sinner, perhaps being placed in that city, that proud 
city that was building a tower, which was “sunk,” that divided might be the tongues: give heed to his 
inward groaning because of perils from false brethren. “For if an enemy had upbraided me, I would have 
undergone it assuredly, and if he that did hate me had over me spoken great words,” that is, through pride 
had on me trampled, did magnify himself above me, did threaten me all in his power: “I would hide myself 
assuredly from him.” From him that is abroad, thou wouldest hide thyself where? Amid those that are 
within. But now see whether anything else remaineth, but that thou seek solitude. “But thou,” he saith, 
“man of one mind, my guide and my friend” (ver. 13). Perchance sometimes good counsel thou hast given, 
perchance sometimes thou hast gone before me, and some wholesome advice thou hast given me: in the 
Church of God together we have been. “But thou, . . . that together with me didst take sweet morsels” 
(ver. 14). What are the sweet morsels? Not all they that are present know: but let them not be soured that 
do know, in order that they may be able to say to them that as yet know not: “Taste ye and see, how sweet 
is the Lord.” “In the House of God we have walked with consent.” Whence then dissension? Thou that 
wast within, hast become one without. He hath walked with me in the House of God with consent: another 
house hath he set up against the House of God. Wherefore hath that been forsaken, wherein we have 
walked with consent? wherefore hath that been deserted, wherein together we did take sweet morsels? 


15. “Let there come death upon them, and let them go down unto Hell living” (ver. 15). How hath he cited 
and hath made us call to mind that first beginning of schism, when in that first people of the Jews certain 
proud men separated themselves, and would without have sacrificed? A new death upon them came: the 


earth opened herself, and swallowed them up alive. “Let there come,” he saith, “death upon them, and let 
them go down into Hell living.” What is “living”? knowing that they are perishing, and yet perishing. Hear 
of living men perishing and being swallowed up in a gulf of the earth, that is, being swallowed up in the 
voraciousness of earthly desires. Thou sayest to a man, What aileth thee, brother? Brethren we are, one 
God we invoke, in one Christ we believe, one Gospel we hear, one Psalm we sing, one Amen we respond, 
one Hallelujah we sound, one Easter we celebrate: why art thou without and I am within? Ofttimes one 
straitened, and perceiving how true are the charges which are made, saith, May God requite our 
ancestors! Therefore alive he perisheth. In the next place thou continuest and thus givest warning. At 
least let the evil of separation stand alone, why dost thou adjoin thereto that of rebaptism? Acknowledge 
in me what thou hast; and if thou hatest me, spare thou Christ in me. And this evil thing doth frequently 
and very greatly displease them. . . . Because they themselves have the Scriptures in their hands, and 
know well by daily reading how the Church Catholic through the whole world is so spread, that in a word 
all contradiction is void; and that there cannot be found any support for their schism they know well: 
therefore unto the lower places living they go down, because the evil which they do, they know evil to be. 
But the former a fire of divine indignation consumed. For being inflamed with desire of strife, from their 
evil leaders they would not depart. There came upon fire a fire, upon the heat of dissension the heat of 
consuming. “For naughtiness is in their lodgings, in the midst of them.” “In their lodgings,” wherein they 
tarry and pass away. For here they are not alway to be: and nevertheless in defence of a temporal 
animosity they are fighting so fiercely. “In their lodgings is iniquity; in the midst of them is iniquity:” no 
part of them is so near the middle of them as their heart. 


16. “Therefore to the Lord I have cried out” (ver. 16). The Body of Christ and the oneness of Christ in 
anguish, in weariness, in uneasiness, in the tribulation of its exercise, that One Man, Oneness in One Body 
set, when He was wearying His soul in crying out from the ends of the earth; saith, “From the ends of the 
earth to Thee I have cried out, when My heart was being vexed.” Himself one, but a oneness that One! 
and Himself one, not in one place one, but from the ends of the earth is crying as one. How from the ends 
of the earth should there cry one, except there were one? “I to the Lord have cried out.” Rightly do thou 
cry out to the Lord, cry not to Donatus: lest for thee he be instead of the Lord a lord, that under the Lord 
would not be a fellow-servant. 


17. “In evening, in morning, at noon-day I will recount and will tell forth, and He shall hearken to my 
voice” (ver. 18). Do thou proclaim glad tidings, keep not secret that which thou hast received, “in evening” 
of things gone by, “in morning” of things to be, at “noonday” of things ever to be. Therefore, to that which 
he saith “in evening” belongeth that which he recounteth: to that which he saith, “in morning,” belongeth 
that which he telleth forth: to that which he saith “at noon-day,” belongeth that wherein his voice is 
hearkened to. For the end is at noon-day; that is to say, whence there is no going down unto setting. For at 
noon-day there is light full high, the splendour of wisdom, the fervour of love. “In evening and in morning 
and at noon-day.” “In evening,” the Lord on the Cross; “in morning,” in Resurrection; “at noon-day,” in 
Ascension. I will recount in evening the patience of Him dying, I will tell forth in morning the life of Him 
rising, I will pray that He hearken at noon-day sitting at the right hand of the Father. He shall hearken to 
my voice, That intercedeth for us. How great is the security of this man. How great the consolation, how 
great the refuge “from weakness of mind and tempest,” against evil men, against ungodly men both 
without and within, and in the case of those that are without though they had been within. 


18. Therefore, my Brethren, those that in the very congregation of these walls ye see to be rebellious men, 
proud, seeking their own, lifted up; not having a zeal for God that is chaste, sound, quiet, but ascribing to 
themselves much; ready for dissension, but not finding opportunity; are the very chaff of the Lord’s floor. 
From hence these few men the wind of pride hath dislodged: the whole floor will not fly, save when He at 
the last shall winnow. But what shall we do, save with this man sing, with this man pray, with this man 
mourn and say securely, “He shall redeem in peace my soul” (ver. 18). Against them that love not peace: 
“in peace He shall redeem my soul.” “Because with those that hated peace I was peace-making.” “He shall 
redeem in peace my soul, from those that draw near to me.” For from those that are afar from me, it is an 
easy case: not so soon doth he deceive me that saith, Come, pray to an idol: he is very far from me. Art 
thou a Christian? A Christian, he saith. Out of a neighbouring place he is my adversary, he is at hand. “He 
shall redeem in peace my soul, from those that draw near to me: for in many things they were with me.” 
Wherefore have I said, “draw near to me”? Because “in many things they were with me.” In this verse two 
propositions occur. “In many things they were with me.” Baptism we had both of us, in that they were with 
me: the Gospel we both read, they were in that with me: the festivals of martyrs we celebrated, they were 
there with me: Easter’s solemnity we attended, they were there with me. But not entirely with me: in 
schism not with me, in heresy not with me. In many things with me, in few things not with me. But in 
these few things wherein not with me, there is no profit to them of the many things wherein they were 
with me. For see, brethren, how many things hath recounted the Apostle Paul: one thing, he hath said, if it 
shall have been wanting, in vain are those things. “If with the tongues of men and of angels I shall speak,” 
he saith, “if I have all prophecy, and all faith, and all knowledge; if mountains I shall remove, if I shall 
bestow all my goods upon the poor, if I shall deliver my body even so that it be burned.” How many things 
he hath enumerated! To all these many things let there be wanting one thing, charity; the former in 
number are more, the latter in weight is greater. Therefore in all Sacraments they are with me, in one 
charity not with me: “In many things they were with me.” Again, by a different expression: “For in many 
things they were with me.” They that themselves have separated from me, with me they were, not in few 


things, but in many things. For throughout the whole world few are the grains, many are the chaffs. 
Therefore he saith what? In chaff with me they were, in wheat with me they were not. And the chaff is 
nearly related to the wheat, from one seed it goeth forth, in one field is rooted, with one rain is nourished, 
the same reaper it suffereth, the same threshing sustaineth, the same winnowing awaiteth, but not into 
one barn entereth. 


19. “God will hear me, and He shall humble them That is before ages” (ver. 19). For they rely on some 
leader or other of theirs that hath begun but yesterday. “He shall humble them That is before ages.” For 
even if with reference to time Christ is of Mary the Virgin, nevertheless before ages: “In the beginning He 
is the Word and the Word with God, and the Word God.” “He shall humble them That is before ages. For to 
them is no changing:” of them I “speak to whom is no changing.” He knew of some to persevere, and in 
the perseverance of their own wickedness to die. For we see them, and to them is no changing: they that 
die in that same perverseness, in that same schism, to them is no changing. God shall humble them, shall 
humble them in damnation, because they are exalted in dissension. To them is no changing, because they 
are not changed for the better, but for the worse: neither while they are here, nor in the resurrection. For 
all we shall rise again, but not all shall be changed. Wherefore? Because ““To them is no changing: and 
they have not feared God.” ... 


20. “He stretcheth forth His hand in requiting” (ver. 20). “They have polluted His Testament.” Read the 
testament which they have polluted: “In thy seed shall be blessed all nations.” Thou against these words 
of the Testator sayest what? The Africa of holy Donatus hath alone deserved this grace, in him hath 
remained the Church of Christ. Say at least the Church of Donatus. Wherefore addest thou, of Christ? Of 
whom it is said, “In thy seed shall be blessed all nations.” After Donatus wilt thou go? Set aside Christ, 
and then secede. See therefore what followeth: “They have polluted His Testament.” What Testament? To 
Abraham have been spoken the promises, and to his seed. The Apostle saith, “Nevertheless, a man’s 
testament confirmed no one maketh void, or super-addeth to: to Abraham have been spoken the promises, 
and to his seed. He saith not, And to seeds, as if in many; but as if in one, And to thy Seed, which is 
Christ.” In this Christ, therefore, what Testament hath been promised? “In thy seed shall be blessed all 
nations.” Thou that hast given up the unity of all nations, and in a part hast remained, hast polluted His 
Testament. ... 


21. “And His heart hath drawn near” (ver. 22). Of whom do we understand it, except of Him, by the anger 
of whom they have been divided? How “hath his heart drawn near”? In such sort, that we may understand 
His will. For by heretics hath been vindicated the Catholic Church, and by those that think evil have been 
proved those that think well. For many things lay hid in the Scriptures: and when heretics had been cut 
off, with questions they troubled the Church of God: then those things were opened which lay hid, and the 
will of God was understood. Thence is said in another Psalm, “In order that they might be excluded that 
have been proved with silver.” For let them be excluded, He hath said, let them come forth, let them 
appear. Whence even in silver-working men are called “excluders,” that is, pressers out of form from the 
sort of confusion of the lump. Therefore many men that could understand and expound the Scriptures 
very excellently, were hidden among the people of God: but they did not declare the solution of difficult 
questions, when no reviler again urged them. For was the Trinity perfectly treated of before the Arians 
snarled thereat? Was repentance perfectly treated of before the Novatians opposed? So not perfectly of 
Baptism was it treated, before rebaptizers removed outside contradicted; nor of the very oneness of Christ 
were the doctrines clearly stated which have been stated, save after that this separation began to press 
upon the weak: in order that they that knew how to treat of and solve these questions (lest the weak 
should perish vexed with the questions of the ungodly), by their discourses and disputations should bring 
out unto open day the dark things of the Law. . . . This obscure sense see in what manner the Apostle 
bringeth out into light; “It is needful,” he saith, “that also heresies there be, in order that men proved may 
be made manifest among you.” What is “men proved”? Proved with silver, proved with the word. What is 
“may be made manifest”? May be brought out. Wherefore this? Because of heretics. So therefore these 
also “have been divided because of the anger of His countenance, and His heart hath drawn near.” 


22. “His discourses have been softened above oil, and themselves are darts” (ver. 21). For certain things 
in the Scriptures were seeming hard, while they were obscure; when explained, they have been softened. 
For even the first heresy in the disciples of Christ, as it were from the hardness of His discourse arose. 
For when He said, “Except a man shall have eaten My flesh and shall have drunk My blood, he shall not 
have life in himself:” they, not understanding, said to one another, “Hard is this discourse, who can hear 
it?” Saying that, “Hard is this discourse,” they separated from Him: He remained with the others, the 
twelve. When they had intimated to Him, that by His discourse they had been scandalized, “Will ye also,” 
He saith, “choose to go?” Then Peter: “Thou hast the Word of life eternal: to whom shall we go?” Attend, 
we beseech you, and ye little ones learn godliness. Did Peter by any means at that time understand the 
secret of that discourse of the Lord? Not yet he understood: but that good were the words which he 
understood not, godly he believed. Therefore if hard is a discourse, and not yet is understood, be it hard to 
an ungodly man, but to thee be it by godliness softened: for whenever it is solved, it both will become for 
thee oil, and even unto the bones it will penetrate. 


23. Furthermore, just as Peter, after their having been scandalized by the hardness, as they thought, of 
the discourse of the Lord, even then said, “to whom shall we go?” so he hath added, “Cast upon the Lord 


thy care, and He shall Himself nourish thee up” (ver. 22). A little one thou art, not yet thou understandest 
the secret things of words: perchance from thee the bread is hidden, and as yet with milk thou must be 
fed: be not angry with the breasts: they will make thee fit for the table, for which now little fitted thou art. 
Behold by the division of heretics many hard things have been softened: His discourses that were hard 
have been softened above oil, and they are themselves darts. They have armed men preaching the Gospel: 
and the very discourses are aimed at the breast of every one that heareth, by men instant in season and 
out of season: by those discourses, by those words, as though by arrows, hearts of men unto the love of 
peace are smitten. Hard they were, and soft they have been made. Being softened they have not lost their 
virtue, but into darts have been converted. ... Upon the Lord cast thyself. Behold thou wilt cast thyself 
upon the Lord, let no one put himself in the place of the Lord. “Cast upon the Lord thy care.” ... 


24. But to the others what? “But Thou, O God, shall bring them down unto the pit of corruption” (ver. 23). 
The pit of corruption is the darkness of sinking under. When blind leadeth blind, they both fall into a ditch. 
God bringeth them down into the pit of corruption, not because He is the author of their own guilt, but 
because He is Himself the judge of their iniquities. “For God hath delivered them unto the desires of their 
heart.” For they have loved darkness, and not light; they have loved blindness, and not seeing. For behold 
the Lord Jesus hath shone out to the whole world, let them sing in unity with the whole world: “For there 
is not one that can hide himself from the heat of Him.” But they passing over from the whole to a part, 
from the body to a wound, from life to a limb cut off, shall meet with what, but going into the pit of 
corruption? 


25. “Men of bloods and of deceitfulness.” Men of bloods, because of slayings he calleth them: and O that 
they were corporal and not spiritual slayings. For blood from the flesh going forth, is seen and shuddered 
at: who seeth the blood of the heart in a man rebaptized? Those deaths require other eyes. Although even 
about these visible deaths Circumcelliones armed everywhere remain not quiet. And if we think of these 
visible deaths, there are men of bloods. Give heed to the armed man, whether he is a man of peace and 
not of blood. If at least a club only he were to carry, well; but he carrieth a sling, carrieth an axe, carrieth 
stones, carrieth lances; and carrying these weapons, wherever they may they scour, for the blood of 
innocent men they thirst. Therefore even with regard to these visible deaths there are men of bloods. But 
even of them let us say, O that such deaths alone they perpetrated, and souls they slew not. These that are 
men of bloods and of deceit, let them not suppose that we thus wrongly understand men of bloods, of 
them that kill souls: they themselves of their Maximianists have so understood it. For when they 
condemned them, in the very sentence of their Council they have set down these words: “Swift are the 
feet of them to shed the blood” (of the proclaimers ), “tribulation and calamity are in the ways of them, 
and the way of peace they have not known.” This of the Maximianists they have said. But I ask of them, 
when have the Maximianists shed the body’s blood; not because they too would not shed, if there were so 
great a multitude as could shed, but because of the fear in their minority rather they have suffered 
somewhat from others, than have themselves at any time done any such thing. Therefore I question the 
Donatist and say: In thy Council thou hast set down of the Maximianists, “Swift are the feet of them to 
shed blood.” Show me one of whom the Maximianists have hurt so much as a finger! What other thing to 
me is he to answer, than that which I say? They that have separated themselves from unity, and who slay 
souls by leading astray, spiritually, not carnally, do shed blood. Very well thou hast expounded, but in thy 
exposition acknowledge their own deeds. “Men of bloods and of deceitfulness.” In guile is deceitfulness, in 
dissimulation, in seduction. What therefore of those very men that have been divided because of the anger 
of His countenance? They are themselves men of bloods and of deceit. 


26. But of them he saith what? “They shall not halve their days.” What is, “They shall not halve their 
days”? They shall not make progress as much as they think: within the time which they expect, they shall 
perish. For he is that partridge, whereof hath been said, “In the half of his days they shall leave him, and 
in his last days he shall be an unwise one.” They make progress, but for a time. For what saith the 
Apostle? “But evil men and seducers shall make progress for the worse, themselves erring, and other men 
into error driving.” But “a blind man leading a blind man, together into a ditch they fall.” Deservedly they 
fall “into the pit of corruption.” What therefore saith he? They shall make progress for the worse: not 
however for long. For a little before he hath said, “But further they shall not make progress:” that is, 
“shall not halve their days.” Let the Apostle proceed and tell wherefore: “For the madness of them shall be 
manifest to all men, as also was that of the others.” “But I in Thee will hope, O Lord.” But deservedly they 
shall not halve their days, because in man they have hoped. But I from days temporal have reached unto 
day eternal. Wherefore? Because in Thee I have hoped, O Lord. 


PSALM LVI 


1. Just as when we are going to enter into any house, we look on the title to see whose it is and to whom it 
belongeth, lest perchance inopportunely we burst into a place whereunto we ought not; and again, in 
order that we may not through timidity withdraw from that which we ought to enter: as if in a word we 
were to read, These estates belong to such an one or to such an one: so on the lintel of this Psalm we have 
inscribed, “At the end, for the people that from holy men were put afar off, to David himself, at the 
inscription of the Title, when the Allophyli held him in Gath.” Let us therefore take knowledge of the 
people that from holy men were put afar off at the inscription of the Title. For this doth belong to that 
David whom now ye know how to understand spiritually. For there is here commended to our notice no 


other than He of whom hath been said, “The end of the Law is Christ for righteousness to every man 
believing.” Therefore when thou hearest “at the end,” unto Christ give heed, lest tarrying in the way thou 
arrive not at the end.... 


2. Who are then the people that from holy men were put afar off at the inscription of the Title? Let the 
Title itself declare to us that people. For there was written a certain title at the Passion of the Lord, when 
the Lord was crucified: there was in that place a Title inscribed in Hebrew, in Greek, and in Latin, “The 
King of the Jews;” in three tongues as though by three witnesses the Title was confirmed: because “in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses shall stand every word.” .. . 


3. What therefore meaneth that which to the title itself still belongeth, namely, that “the Allophyli held 
him in Geth”? Geth was a certain city of the Allophyli, that is, of strangers, to wit, of people afar from holy 
men. All they that refuse Christ for King become strangers. Wherefore strangers are they made? Because 
even that vine, though by Him planted, when it had become sour what heard it? “Wherefore hast thou 
been turned into sourness, O alien vine?” It hath not been said, My vine: because if Mine, sweet; if sour, 
not Mine; if not Mine, surely alien. “There held him,” then, “Allophyli in Geth.” We find indeed, brethren, 
David himself, son of Jesse, king of Israel, to have been in a strange land among the Allophyli, when he 
was sought by Saul, and was in that city and with the king of that city, but that there he was detained we 
read not. Therefore our David, the Lord Jesus Christ out of the seed of that David, not alone they held, but 
there hold Him still Allophyli in Geth. Of Geth we have said that it is a city. But the interpretation of this 
name, if asked for, signifieth “press.” . . . How therefore here is He held in Geth? Held in a winepress is 
His Body, that is, His Church. What is, in a winepress? In pressings. But in a winepress fruitful is the 
pressing. A grape on the vine sustaineth no pressing, whole it seemeth, but nothing thence floweth: it is 
thrown into a winepress, is trodden, is pressed; harm seemeth to be done to the grape, but this harm is 
not barren; nay, if no harm had been applied, barren it would have remained. 


4. Let whatsoever holy men therefore that are suffering pressing from those that have been put afar off 
from the saints, give heed to this Psalm, let them perceive here themselves, let them speak what here is 
spoken, that suffer what here is spoken of... . Private enmities therefore let no one think of, when about 
to hear the words of this Psalm: “Know ye that for us the wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but 
against princes and powers, and spiritual things of wickedness,” that is, against the devil and his angels; 
because even when we suffer men that annoy us, he is instigating, he is inflaming, as it were his vessels 
he is moving. Let us give heed therefore to two enemies, him whom we see, and him whom we see not; 
man we see, the devil we see not; man let us love, of the devil beware; for man pray, against the devil 
pray, and let us say to God, “Have pity on me, O Lord, for man hath trodden me down” (ver. 1). Fear not 
because man hath trodden thee down: have thou wine, a grape thou hast become in order that thou 
shouldest be trodden. “All day long warring he hath troubled me,” every one that hath been put afar off 
from the saints. But why should not here be understood even the devil himself? Is it because mention is 
made of “man”? doth therefore the Gospel err, because it hath said, “A man that is an enemy hath done 
this”? But by a kind of figure may he also be called a man, and yet not be a man. Whether therefore it was 
him whom he that said these words was beholding, or whether it was the people and each one that was 
put afar off from holy men, through which kind the devil troubleth the people of God, who cleave to holy 
men, who cleave to the Holy One, who cleave to the King, at the title of which King being indignant they 
were as though beaten back, and put afar off: let him say, “Have pity on me, O Lord, for man hath trodden 
me down:” and let him faint not in this treading down, knowing Him on whom he is calling, and by whose 
example he hath been made strong. The first cluster in the winefat pressed is Christ. When that cluster by 
passion was pressed out, there flowed that whence “the cup inebriating is how passing beautiful!” Let His 
Body likewise say, looking upon its Head, “Have pity on me, O Lord, for man hath trodden me down: all 
day long warring he hath troubled me.” “All day long,” at all times. Let no one say to himself, There have 
been troubles in our fathers’ time, in our time there are not. If thou supposest thyself not to have troubles, 
not yet hast thou begun to be a Christian. And where is the voice of the Apostle, “But even all that will live 
godly in Christ, persecutions shall suffer.” If therefore thou sufferest not any persecution for Christ, take 
heed lest not yet thou hast begun godly to live in Christ. But when thou hast begun godly to live in Christ, 
thou hast entered into the winepress; make ready thyself for pressings: but be not thou dry, lest from the 
pressing nothing go forth. 


5. “Mine enemies have trodden me down all day long” (ver. 2). They that have been put afar off from holy 
men, these are mine enemies. All day long: already it hath been said, “From the height of the day.” What 
meaneth, “from the height of the day”? Perchance it is a high thing to understand. And no wonder, 
because the height of the day it is. For perchance they for this reason have been put afar off from holy 
men, because they were not able to penetrate the height of the day, whereof the Apostles are twelve 
shining hours. Therefore they that crucified Him, as if man, in the day have erred. But why have they 
suffered darkness, so that they should be put afar off from holy men? Because on high the day was 
shining, Him in the height hidden they knew not. “For if they had known, never the Lord of Glory would 
they have crucified.” ... 


6. “For many men that war against me, shall fear” (ver. 3). Shall fear when? When the day shall have 
passed away, wherein they are high. For for a time high they are, when the time of their height is finished 
they will fear. “But I in Thee will hope, O Lord.” He saith not, “But I will not fear:” but, “Many men, that 


war against me, shall fear.” When there shall have come that day of Judgment, then “shall mourn for 
themselves all the tribes of the earth.” When there shall have appeared the sign of the Son of Man in 
heaven, then secure shall be all holy men. For that thing shall come which they hoped for, which they 
longed for, the coming whereof they prayed for: but to those men no place for repentance shall remain, 
because in that time wherein fruitful might have been repentance, their heart they hardened against a 
warning Lord. Shall they too raise up a wall against a judging God? The godliness of this man do thou 
indeed acknowledge, and if in that Body thou art, imitate him. When he had said, “Many men, that war 
against me, shall fear:” he did not continue, “But I will not fear;” lest to his own powers ascribing his not 
fearing, he too should be amid high temporal things, and through pride temporal he should not deserve to 
come to rest everlasting: rather he hath made thee to perceive whence he shall not fear. “But I,” he saith, 
“in thee will hope, O Lord:” he hath not spoken of his confidence: but of the cause of his confidence. For if 
I shall not fear, I may also by hardness of heart not fear, for many men by too much pride fear nothing. ... 


7. “In God I will praise my discourses, in God I have hoped: I will not fear what flesh doeth to me” (ver. 4). 
Wherefore? Because in God I will praise my discourses. If in thyself thou praisest thy discourses: I say not 
that thou art not to fear; it is impossible that thou have not to fear. For thy discourses either false thou 
wilt have, and therefore thine own, because false: or if thy discourses shall be true, and thou shalt deem 
thyself not to have them from God but of thyself to speak; true they will be, but thou wilt be false: but if 
thou shalt have known that thou canst say nothing true in the wisdom of God, in the faith of the Truth, 
save that which from Him thou hast received, of whom is said, “For what hast thou which thou hast not 
received?” Then in God thou art praising thy discourses, in order that in God thou mayest be praised by 
the discourses of God... .”In God I have hoped, I will not fear what flesh doeth to me.” Wast thou not the 
same that a little before wast saying, “Have pity on me, O Lord, for man hath trodden me down; all day 
long warring he hath troubled me”? How therefore here, “I will not fear what flesh doeth to me”? What 
shall he do to thee? Thou thyself a little before hast said, “Hath trodden me down, hath troubled me.” 
Nothing shall he do, when these things he shall do? He hath had regard to the wine which floweth from 
treading, and hath made answer, Evidently he hath trodden down, evidently hath troubled; but what to me 
shall he do? A grape I was, wine I shall be: “In God I have hoped, I will not fear what flesh doeth to me.” 


8. “All day long my words they abhorred” (ver. 5). Thus they are, ye know. Speak truth, preach truth, 
proclaim Christ to the heathen, proclaim the Church to heretics, proclaim to all men salvation: they 
contradict, they abhor my words. But when my words they abhor, whom think ye they abhor, save Him in 
whom I shall praise my discourses? “All day long my words they abhorred.” Let this at least suffice, let 
them abhor words, no farther let them proceed, censure, reject! Be it far from them! Why should I say 
this? When words they reject, when words they hate, those words which from the fount of truth flow forth, 
what would they do to him through whom the very words are spoken? what but that which followeth, 
“Against me all the counsels of them are for evil?” If the bread itself they hate, how spare they the basket 
wherein it is ministered? “Against me all the counsels of them are for evil.” If so even against the Lord 
Himself, let not the Body disdain that which hath gone before in the Head, to the end that the Body may 
cleave to the Head. Despised hath been thy Lord, and wilt thou have thyself be honoured by those men 
that have been put afar off from holy men? Do not for thyself wish to claim that which in Him hath not 
gone before. “The disciple is not greater than his Master; the servant is not greater than his Lord. If the 
Master of the family they have called Beelzebub, how much more them of His household?” Against me all 
the counsels of them are for evil.” 


9. “They shall sojourn, and shall hide” (ver. 6). To sojourn is to be in a strange land. Sojourners is a term 
used of those then that live in a country not their own. Every man in this life is a foreigner: in which life ye 
see that with flesh we are covered round, through which flesh the heart cannot be seen. Therefore the 
Apostle saith, “Do not before the time judge anything, until the Lord come, and He shall enlighten the 
hidden things of darkness, and shall manifest the thoughts of the heart; and then praise shall be to each 
one from God.” Before that this be done, in this sojourning of fleshly life every one carrieth his own heart, 
and every heart to every other heart is shut. Furthermore, those men of whom the counsels are against 
this man for evil, “shall sojourn, and shall hide:” because in this foreign abode they are, and carry flesh, 
they hide guile in heart; whatsoever of evil they think, they hide. Wherefore? Because as yet this life is a 
foreign one. Let them hide; that shall appear which they hide, and they too will not be hidden. There is 
also in this hidden thing another interpretation, which perchance will be more approved of. For out of 
those men that have been put afar off from holy men, there creep in certain false brethren, and they cause 
worse tribulations to the Body of Christ; because they are not altogether avoided as if entirely aliens... . 
Not even those men nevertheless let us fear, brethren: “I will not fear what flesh doeth to me.” Even if 
they sojourn, even if they go in, even if they feign, even if they hide, flesh they are: do thou in the Lord 
hope, nothing to thee shall flesh do. But he bringeth in tribulation, bringeth in treading down. There is 
added wine, because the grape is pressed: thy tribulation will not be unfruitful: another seeth thee, 
imitateth thee: because thou also in order that thou mightest learn to bear such a man, to thy Head hast 
looked up, that first cluster, unto whom there hath come in a man that he might see, hath sojourned, and 
hath hidden, to wit, the traitor Judas. All men, therefore, that with false heart go in, sojourning and 
hiding, do not thou fear: the father of these same men, Judas, with thy Lord hath been: and He indeed 
knew him; although Judas the traitor was sojourning and hiding, nevertheless, the heart of him was open 
to the Lord of all: knowingly He chose one man, whereby He might give comfort to thee that wouldest not 
know whom thou shouldest avoid. For He might have not chosen Judas, because He knew Judas: for He 


saith to His disciples, “Have not I chosen you twelve, and one out of you is a devil?” Therefore even a devil 
was chosen. Or if chosen he was not, how is it that He hath chosen twelve, and not rather eleven? Chosen 
even he is, but for another purpose. Chosen were eleven for the work of probation, chosen one for the 
work of temptation. Whence could He give an example to thee, that wouldest not know what men thou 
shouldest avoid as evil, of what men thou shouldest beware as false and artificial, sojourning and hiding, 
except He say to thee, Behold, with Myself I have had one of those very men! There hath gone before an 
example, I have borne, to suffer I have willed that which I knew, in order that to thee knowing not I might 
give consolation. That which to Me he hath done, the same he will do to thee also: in order that he may be 
able to do much, in order that he may make much havoc, he will accuse, false charges he will allege... . 


10. “These same men shall mark my heel.” For they shall sojourn and hide in such sort, that they may 
mark where a man slippeth. Intent they are upon the heel, to see when a slip may chance to be made; in 
order that they may detain the foot for a fall, or trip up the foot for a stumble; certes that they may find 
that which they may accuse. And what man so walketh, that nowhere he slippeth? For example, how 
speedily is a slip made even in tongue? For it is written, “Whosoever in tongue stumbleth not, the same is 
a perfect man.” What man I pray would dare himself to call or deem perfect? Therefore it must needs be 
that every one slip in tongue. But let them that shall sojourn and shall hide, carp at all words, seeking 
somewhere to make snares and knotty false accusations, wherein they are themselves entangled before 
those whom they strive to entangle: in order that they may themselves be taken and perish before that 
they catch other men in order to destroy them. . . . Whatever good thing I have said, whatever true thing I 
have said, of God I have said it, and from God have said it: whatever other thing perchance I have said, 
which to have said I ought not, as a man I have said, but under God I have said. He that strengtheneth one 
walking, doth menace one straying, forgive one acknowledging, recalleth the tongue, recalleth him that 
slipped. . . . Attend thou unto the discourses of him whom thou blamest, whether perchance he may teach 
thee something to thy health. And what, he saith, shall he be able to teach to my health, that hath so 
slipped in word? This very thing perchance he is teaching thee to thy health, that thou be not a carper at 
words, but a gatherer of precepts. “As my soul hath undergone.” I speak of that which I have undergone. 
He was speaking as one experienced: “As my soul hath undergone. They shall sojourn and hide.” Let my 
soul undergo all men, men without barking, men within hiding, let it undergo. From without coming, like a 
river cometh temptation: on the Rock let it find thee, let it strike against, not throw thee down; the house 
hath been founded upon a Rock. Within he is, he shall sojourn and hide: suppose chaff is near thee, let 
there come in the treading of oxen, let there come in the roller of temptations; thou art cleansed, the 
other is crushed. 


11. “For nothing Thou shalt save them” (ver. 7). He hath taught us even for these very men to pray. 
However “they shall sojourn and hide,” however deceitful they be, however dissemblers and liers in wait 
they be; do thou pray for them, and do not say, Shall God amend even such a man, so evil, so perverse? Do 
not despair: give heed to Him whom thou askest, not him for whom thou askest. The greatness of the 
disease seest thou, the might of the Physician seest thou not? “They shall sojourn and hide: as my soul 
hath undergone.” Undergo, pray: and there is done what? “For nothing Thou shalt save them.” Thou shalt 
make them safe so as that nothing to Thee it may be, that is, so that no labour to Thee it may be. With 
men they are despaired of, but Thou with a word dost heal; Thou wilt not toil in healing, though we are 
astounded in looking on. There is another sense in this verse, “For nothing Thou shalt save them:” with 
not any merits of their going before Thou shalt save them... . They shall not bring to Thee he-goats, rams, 
bulls, not gifts and spices shall they bring Thee in Thy temple, not anything of the drink-offering of a good 
conscience do they pour thereon; all in them is rough, all foul, all to be detested: and though they to Thee 
bring nothing whereby they may be saved; “For nothing Thou shalt save them,” that is, with the free gift 
of Thy Grace.... 


12. “In anger the peoples Thou shalt bring down.” Thou art angry and dost bring down, dost rage and 
save, dost terrify and call. Thou fillest with tribulations all things, in order that being set in tribulations 
men may fly to Thee, lest by pleasures and a wrong security they be seduced. From Thee anger is seen, 
but that of a father. A father is angry with a son, the despiser of his injunctions: being angry with him he 
boxeth him, striketh, pulleth the ear, draggeth with hand, leadeth to school. How many men have entered, 
how many men have filled the House of the Lord, in the anger of Him brought down, that is, by 
tribulations terrified and with faith filled? For to this end tribulation stirreth up; in order to empty the 
vessel which is full of wickedness, so as that it may be filled with grace. 


13. “O God, my life I have told out to Thee” (ver. 8). For that I live hath been Thy doing, and for this 
reason I tell out my life to Thee. But did not God know that which He had given? What is that which thou 
tellest out to Him? Wilt thou teach God? Far be it. Therefore why saith he, “I have told out to Thee”? Is it 
perchance because it profiteth Thee that I have told out my life? And what doth it profit God? To the 
advantage of God it doth profit. I have told out to God my life, because that life hath been God’s doing. In 
like manner as his life Paul the Apostle did tell out, saying, “I that before was a blasphemer and a 
persecutor and injurious,” he shall tell out his life. “But mercy I have obtained.” He hath told out his life, 
not for himself, but for Him: because he hath told it out in such sort, that in Him men believe, not for his 
own advantages, but for the advantages of Him... .".O God, my life I have told out to Thee. Thou hast put 
my tears in Thy sight.” Thou hast hearkened to me imploring Thee. “As also in Thy promise.” Because as 
Thou hadst promised this thing, so Thou hast done. Thou hast said Thou wouldest hearken to one 


weeping. I have believed, I have wept, I have been hearkened unto; I have found Thee merciful in 
promising, true in repaying. 


14. “Turned be mine enemies backward” (ver. 9). This thing to these very men is profitable, no ill to these 
men he is wishing. For to go before they are willing, therefore to be amended they are not willing. Thou 
warnest thine enemy to live well, that he amend himself: he scorneth, he rejecteth thy word: “Behold him 
that adviseth me; behold him from whom I am to hear the commandments whereby I shall live!” To go 
before thee he willeth, and in going before is not amended. He mindeth not that thy words are not thine, 
he mindeth not that thy life to God thou tellest out, not to thyself. In going before therefore he is not 
amended: it is a good thing for him that he be turned backward, and follow him whom to go before he 
willed. The Lord to His disciples was speaking of His Passion that was to be. Peter shuddered, and saith, 
“Far be it, O Lord;” he that a little before had said, “Thou art the Christ, Son of the living God,” having 
confessed God, feared for Him to die, as if but a man. But the Lord who so came that He might suffer (for 
we could not otherwise be saved unless with His blood we were redeemed), a little before had praised the 
confession of Peter. ... But immediately when the Lord beginneth to speak of His Passion, he feared lest 
He should perish by death, whereas we ourselves should perish unless He died; and he saith, “Far be it, O 
Lord, this thing shall not be done.” And the Lord, to him to whom a little before He had said, “Blessed 
thou art, and upon this Rock I will build my Church,” saith, “Go back behind, Satan, an offence thou art to 
Me.” Why therefore “Satan” is he, that a little before was “blessed,” and a “Rock”? “For thou savourest 
not the things which are of God,” He saith, “but those things which are of man.” A little before he 
savoured the things which are of God: because “not flesh and blood hath revealed to thee, but My Father 
which is in the Heavens.” When in God he was praising his discourse, not Satan but Peter, from petra: but 
when of himself and out of human infirmity, carnal love of man, which would be for an impediment to his 
own Salvation, and that of the rest, Satan he is called. Why? Because to go before the Lord he willed, and 
earthly counsel to give to the heavenly Leader. “Far be it, O Lord, this thing shall not be done.” Thou 
sayest, “Far be it,” and thou sayest, “O Lord:” surely if Lord He is, in power He doeth: if Master He is, He 
knoweth what He doeth, He knoweth what He teacheth. But thou willest to lead thy Leader, teach thy 
Master, command thy Lord, choose for God: much thou goest before, go back behind. Did not this too 
profit these enemies? “Turned be Mine enemies backward;” but let them not remain backward. For this 
reason let them be turned backward, lest they go before; but so that they follow, not so that they remain. 


15. “In whatsoever day I shall have called upon Thee, behold I have known that my God art Thou” (ver. 9). 
A great knowledge. He saith not, “I have known that God Thou art:” but, “that my God art Thou.” For 
thine He is, when thee He succoureth: thine He is, when thou to Him art not an alien. Whence is said, 
“Blessed the people of whom is the Lord the God of the same.” Wherefore “of whom is”? For of whom is 
He not? Of all things indeed God He is: but of those men the God peculiarly He is said to be, that love 
Him, that hold Him, that possess Him, that worship Him, as though belonging to His own House: the great 
family of Him are they, redeemed by the great blood of the Only Son. How great a thing hath God given to 
us, that His own we should be, and He should be ours! But in truth foreigners afar have been put from 
holy men, sons alien they are. See what of them is said in another Psalm: “O Lord, deliver me,” he saith, 
“from the hand of alien sons, of whom the mouth hath spoken vanity, and the right hand of them is a right 
hand of iniquity.” .. . 


16. Let us therefore love God, brethren, purely and chastely. There is not a chaste heart, if God for reward 
it worshippeth. How so? Reward of the worship of God shall not we have? We shall have evidently, but it is 
God Himself whom we worship. Himself for us a reward shall be, because “we shall see Him as He is.” 
Observe that a reward thou shalt obtain. . . . I will tell you, brethren: in these human alliances consider a 
chaste heart, of what sort it is towards God: certainly human alliances are of such sort, that a man doth 
not love his wife, that loveth her because of her portion: a woman her husband doth not chastely love, that 
for these reasons loveth him, because something he hath given, or because much he hath given. Both a 
rich man is a husband, and one that hath become a poor man is a husband. How many men proscribed, by 
chaste wives have been the more beloved! Proved have been many chaste marriages by the misfortunes of 
husbands: that the wives might not be supposed to love any other object more than their husband, not 
only have they not forsaken, but the more have they obeyed. If therefore a husband of flesh freely is loved, 
if chastely he is loved; and a wife of flesh freely is loved, if chastely she is loved; in what manner must God 
be loved, the true and truth-speaking Husband of the soul, making fruitful unto the offspring of 
everlasting life, and not suffering us to be barren? Him, therefore, so let us love, as that any other thing 
besides Himself be not loved: and there takes place in us that which we have spoken of, that which we 
have sung, because even here the voice is ours: “In whatsoever day I shall have called upon Thee, behold, 
I have known that my God art Thou.” This is to call upon God, freely to call upon Him. Furthermore, of 
certain men hath been said what? “Upon the Lord they have not called.” The Lord they seemed as it were 
to call unto themselves and they besought Him about inheritances, about increasing money, about 
lengthening this life, about the rest of temporal things: and concerning them the Scripture saith what? 
“Upon the Lord they have not called.” Therefore there followeth what? “There they have feared with fear, 
where there was no fear.” What is, “where there was no fear”? Lest money should be stolen from them, 
lest anything in their house should be made less; lastly, lest they should have less of years in this life, than 
they hoped for themselves: but there have they trembled with fear, where there was no fear... .”In God I 
will praise the word, in the Lord I will praise the discourse” (ver. 10): “in God I have hoped, I will not fear 
what man doeth unto me” (ver. 11). Now this is the very sense which above hath been repeated. 


17. “In me, O God, are Thy vows, which I will render of praise to Thee” (ver. 12). “Vow ye, and render to 
the Lord your God.” What vow, what render? Perchance those animals which were offered at the altars 
aforetime? No such thing offer thou: in thyself is what thou mayest vow and render. From the heart’s 
coffer bring forth the incense of praise; from the store of a good conscience bring forth the sacrifice of 
faith. Whatsoever thing thou bringest forth, kindle with love. In thyself be the vows, which thou mayest 
render of praise to God. Of what praise? For what hath He granted thee? “For Thou hast rescued my soul 
from death” (ver. 13). This is that very life which he telleth out to Him: “O God, my life I have told out to 
Thee.” For I was what? Dead. Through myself I was dead: through Thee I am what? Alive. Therefore “in 
me, O God, are Thy vows, which I will render of praise to Thee.” Behold I love my God: no one doth tear 
Him from me: that which to Him I may give, no one doth tear from me, because in the heart it is shut up. 
With reason is said with that former confidence, “What should man do unto me?” Let man rage, let him be 
permitted to rage, be permitted to accomplish that which he attempteth: what is he to take away? Gold, 
silver, cattle, men servants, maid servants, estates, houses, let him take away all things: doth he by any 
means take away the vows, which are in me, which I may render of praise to God? The tempter was 
permitted to tempt a holy man, Job; in one moment he took away all things: whatever of possessions he 
had had, he carried off: took away inheritance, slew heirs; and this not little by little, but in a crowd, at 
one blow, at one swoop, so that all things were on a sudden announced: when all was taken away, alone 
there remained Job, but in him were vows of praise, which he might render to God, in him evidently there 
were: the coffer of his holy breast the thieving devil had not rifled, full he was of that wherefrom he might 
sacrifice. Hear what he had, hear what he brought forth: “The Lord hath given, the Lord hath taken away; 
as hath pleased the Lord, so hath been done: be the name of the Lord blessed.” O riches interior, whither 
thief doth not draw near! God Himself had given that whereof He was receiving; He had Himself enriched 
him with that whereof to Him he was offering that which He loved. Praise from thee God requireth, thy 
confession God requireth. But from thy field wilt thou give anything? He hath Himself rained in order that 
thou mayest have. From thy coffer wilt thou give anything? He hath Himself put in that which thou art to 
give. What wilt thou give, which from Him thou hast not received? “For what hast thou which thou hast 
not received?” From the heart wilt thou give? He too hath given faith, hope, and charity: this thou must 
bring forth: this thou must sacrifice. But evidently all the other things the enemy is able to take away 
against thy will; this to take away he is not able, unless thou be willing. These things a man will lose even 
against his will: and wishing to have gold, will lose gold; and wishing to have house, will lose house: faith 
no one will lose, except him that shall have despised her. 


18. “Because Thou hast rescued my soul from death, mine eyes from tears, and my feet from slipping: that 
I may be pleasing before God in the light of the living” (ver. 13). With reason he is not pleasing to alien 
sons, that are put afar off from holy men, because they have not the light of the living, whence they may 
see that which to God is pleasing. “Light of the living,” is light of the immortal, light of holy men. He that 
is not in darkness, is pleasing in the light of the living. A man is observed, and the things which belong to 
him; no one knoweth of what sort he is: God seeth of what sort he is. Sometimes even the devil himself he 
escapeth; except he tempt, he findeth not: just as concerning that man of whom just now I have made 
mention: . . .”Doth Job by any means worship God for nought?” For this was true light, this the light of the 
living, that gratis he should worship God. God saw in the heart of His servant His gratuitous worship. For 
that heart was pleasing in the sight of the Lord in the light of the living: the devil’s sight he escaped, 
because in darkness he was. God admitted the tempter, not in order that He might Himself know that 
which He did know, but in order that to us to be known and imitated He might set it forth. Admitted was 
the tempter; he took away everything, there remained the man bereft of possessions, bereft of family, 
bereft of children, full of God. A wife certainly was left. Merciful do ye deem the devil, that he left him a 
wife? He knew through whom he had deceived Adam... . With wound smitten from head even unto feet, 
whole nevertheless within, he made answer to the woman tempting, out of the light of the living, out of 
the light of his heart: “thou hast spoken as though one of the unwise women,” that is, as though one that 
hath not the light of the living. For the light of the living is wisdom, and the darkness of unwise men is 
folly. Thou hast spoken as though one of the unwise women: my flesh thou seest, the light of my heart 
thou seest not. For she then might more have loved her husband, if the interior beauty she had known, 
and had beheld the place where he was beautiful before the eyes of God: because in Him were vows which 
he might render of praise to God. How entirely the enemy had forborne to invade that patrimony! How 
whole was that which he was possessing, and that because of which yet more to be possessed he hoped 
for, being to go on “from virtues unto virtue.” Therefore, brethren, to this end let all these things serve us, 
that God gratis we love, in Him hope always, neither man nor devil fear. Neither the one nor the other 
doeth anything, except when it is permitted: permitted for no other reason can it be, except because it 
doth profit us. Let us endure evil men, let us be good men: because even we have been evil. Even as 
nothing God shall save men, of whom we dare to despair. Therefore of no one let us despair, for all men 
whom we suffer let us pray, from God let us never depart. Our patrimony let Him be, our hope let Him be, 
our safety let Him be. He is Himself here a comforter, there a remunerator, everywhere Maker-alive, and 
of life the Giver, not of another life, but of that whereof hath been said, “I am the Way, and the Truth, and 
the Life:” in order that both here in the light of faith, and there in the light of sight, as it were in the light 
of the living, in the sight of the Lord we may be pleasing. 


PSALM LVII 


1. We have heard in the Gospel just now, brethren, how loveth us our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, God 
with the Father, Man with us, out of our own selves, now at the right hand of the Father; ye have heard 
how much He loveth us. ... 


2. Because then this Psalm is singing of the Passion of the Lord, see what is the title that it hath: “at the 
end.” The end is Christ. Why hath He been called end? Not as one that consumeth, but one that 
consummateth.... 


3. “At the end, corrupt not, for David himself, for the inscription of the title; when he fled from the face of 
Saul into a cavern.” We referring to holy Scripture, do find indeed how holy David, that king of Israel, 
from whom too the Psalter of David hath received the name thereof, had suffered for persecutor Saul the 
king of his own people, as many of you know that have either read or have heard the Scriptures. King 
David had then for persecutor Saul: and whereas the one was most gentle, the other most ferocious: the 
one mild, the other envious; the one patient, the other cruel; the one beneficent, the other ungrateful: he 
endured him with so much mildness, that when he had gotten him into his hands him he touched not, hurt 
not. .. . What reference hath this to Christ? If all things which then were being done, were figures of 
things future, we find there Christ, and by far in the greatest degree. For this, “corrupt not for the 
inscription of the title,” I see not how it belongeth to that David. For not any “title” was inscribed over 
David himself which Saul would “corrupt.” But we see in the Passion of the Lord that there had been 
written a title, “King of the Jews:” in order that this title might put to the blush these very men, seeing 
that from their King they withheld not their hands. For in them Saul was, in Christ David was. For Christ, 
as saith the Apostolic Gospel, is, as we know, as we confess, of the seed of David after the flesh; for after 
the Godhead He is above David, above all men, above heaven and earth, above angels, above all things 
visible and invisible. ... And because already it had been sung through the Holy Spirit, “Unto the end, 
corrupt not, for the inscription of the title:” Pilate answered them, “What I have written, I have written:” 
why do ye suggest to me falsehood? I corrupt not truth. 


4. What therefore is, “When he fled from the face of Saul into a cavern”? Which thing indeed the former 
David also did: but because in him we find not the inscription of the title, in the latter let us find the flight 
into the cavern. For that cavern wherein David hid himself did figure somewhat. But wherefore hid he 
himself? It was in order that he might be concealed and not be found. What is to be hidden in a cavern? To 
be hidden in earth. For he that fleeth into a cavern, with earth is covered so that he may not be seen. But 
Jesus did carry earth, flesh which He had received from earth: and in it He concealed Himself, in order 
that by Jews He might not be discovered as God. “For if they had known, never the Lord of glory would 
they have crucified.” Why therefore the Lord of glory found they not? Because in a cavern He had hidden 
Himself, that is, the flesh’s weakness to their eyes He presented, but the Majesty of the Godhead in the 
body’s clothing, as though in a hiding-place of the earth, He hid... . But wherefore even unto death willed 
He to be patient? It was in order that He might flee from the face of Saul into a cavern. For a cavern may 
be understood as a lower part of the earth. And certainly, as is manifest and certain to all, His Body ina 
Tomb was laid, which was cut in a Rock. This Tomb therefore was the Cavern; thither He fled from the 
face of Saul. For so long the Jews did persecute Him, even until He was laid in a cavern. Whence prove we 
that so long they persecuted Him, until therein He was laid? Even when dead, and, on the Cross hanging, 
with lance they wounded Him. But when shrouded, the funeral celebrated, He was laid in a cavern, no 
longer had they anything which to the Flesh they might do. Rose therefore the Lord again out of that 
cavern unhurt, uncorrupt, from that place whither He had fled from the face of Saul: concealing Himself 
from ungodly men, whom Saul prefigured, but showing Himself to His members. For the members of Him 
rising again by His members were handled: for the members of Him, the Apostles, touched Him rising 
again and believed; and behold nothing profited the persecution of Saul. Hear we therefore now the 
Psalm; because concerning the title thereof enough we have spoken, as far as the Lord hath deigned to 
give. 


5. “Have pity on me, O God, have pity on me, for in Thee hath trusted my Soul” (ver. 1). Christ in the 
Passion saith, “Have pity on Me, O God.” To God, God saith, “Have pity on Me!” He that with the Father 
hath pity on thee, in thee crieth, “Have pity on Me.” For that part of Him which is crying, “Have pity on 
Me,” is thine: from thee this He received, for the sake of thee, that thou shouldest be delivered, with Flesh 
He was clothed. The flesh itself crieth: “Have pity on Me, O God, have pity on me:” Man himself, soul and 
flesh. For whole Man did the Word take upon Him, and whole Man the Word became. Let it not therefore 
be thought that there Soul was not, because the Evangelist thus saith: “The Word was made flesh, and 
dwelled in us.” For man is called flesh, as in another place saith the Scripture, “And all flesh shall see the 
salvation of God.” Shall anywise flesh alone see, and shall Soul not be there? . . . Thou hearest the Master 
praying, learn thou to pray. For to this end He prayed, in order that He might teach how to pray: because 
to this end He suffered, in order that He might teach how to suffer; to this end He rose again, in order 
that He might teach how to hope for rising again. “And in the shadow of Thy wings I will hope, until 
iniquity pass over.” This now evidently whole Christ doth say: here is also our voice. For not yet hath 
passed over, still rife is iniquity. And in the end our Lord Himself said there should be an abounding of 
iniquity: “And since iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold; but he that shall have 


persevered unto the end, the same shall be saved.” But who shall persevere even unto the end, even until 
iniquity pass over? He that shall have been in the Body of Christ, he that shall have been in the members 
of Christ, and from the Head shall have learned the patience of persevering. Thou passest away, and 
behold passed are thy temptations; and thou goest into another life whither have gone holy men, if holy 
thou hast been. Into another life have gone Martyrs; if Martyr thou shalt have been, thou also goest into 
another life. Because “thou” hast passed away hence, hath by any means iniquity therefore passed away? 
There are born other unrighteous men, as there die some unrighteous men. In like manner therefore as 
some unrighteous men die and others are born: so some just men go, and others are born. Even unto the 
end of the world neither iniquity will be wanting to oppress, nor righteousness to suffer. .. . 


6. “I will cry to God most high” (ver. 2). If most high He is, how heareth He thee crying? Confidence hath 
been engendered by experience: “to God,” he saith, “who had done good to me.” If before that I was 
seeking Him, He did good to me, when I cry shall He not hearken to me? For good to us the Lord God hath 
done in sending to us our Saviour Jesus Christ, that He might die for our offences, and rise again for our 
justification. For what sort of men hath He willed His Son to die? For ungodly men. But ungodly men were 
not seeking God, and have been sought of God. For He is Most High in such sort, as that not far from Him 
is our misery and our groaning: because “near is the Lord to them that have bruised the heart.” “God that 
hath done good to me.” 


7. “He hath sent from heaven and hath saved me” (ver. 3). Now the Man Himself, now the Flesh Itself, 
now the Son of God after His partaking of ourselves, of Him it is manifest, how He was saved, and hath 
sent from heaven the Father and hath saved Him, hath sent from heaven, and hath raised Him again: but 
in order that ye may know, that also the Lord Himself hath raised again Himself; both truths are written in 
Scripture, both that the Father hath raised Him again, and that Himself Himself hath raised again. Hear 
ye how the Father hath raised Him again: the Apostle saith, “He hath been made,” he saith, “obedient 
unto death, even the death of the Cross: wherefore God also hath exalted Him, and hath given Him a 
name which is above every name.” Ye have heard of the Father raising again and exalting the Son; hear ye 
how that He too Himself His flesh hath raised again. Under the figure of a temple He saith to the Jews, 
“Destroy this Temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” But the Evangelist hath explained to us what it 
was that He said: “But this,” he saith, “He spake of the Temple of His Body.” Now therefore out of the 
person of one praying, out of the person of a man, out of the person of the flesh, He saith, “He hath saved 
me. He hath given unto reproach those that trampled on me.” Them that have trampled on Him, that over 
Him dead have insulted, that Him as though man have crucified, because God they perceived not, them 
He hath given unto reproach. See ye whether it has not been so done. The thing we do not believe as yet 
to come, but fulfilled we acknowledge it. The Jews raged against Christ, they were overbearing against 
Christ. Where? In the city of Jerusalem. For where they reigned, there they were puffed up, there their 
necks they lifted up. After the Passion of the Lord thence they were rooted out; and they lost the kingdom, 
wherein Christ for King they would not acknowledge. In what manner they have been given unto 
reproach, see ye: dispersed they have been throughout all nations, nowhere having a settlement, nowhere 
a sure abode. But for this reason still Jews they are, in order that our books they may carry to their 
confusion. For whenever we wish to show Christ prophesied of, we produce to the heathen these writings. 
And lest perchance men hard of belief should say that we Christians have composed these books, so that 
together with the Gospel which we have preached we have forged the Prophet, through whom there might 
seem to be foretold that which we preach: by this we convince them; namely, that all the very writings 
wherein Christ hath been prophesied are with the Jews, all these very writings the Jews have. We produce 
documents from enemies, to confound other enemies. In what sort of reproach therefore are the Jews? A 
document the Jew carrieth, wherefrom a Christian may believe. Our librarians they have become, just as 
slaves are wont behind their masters to carry documents, in such sort that these faint in carrying, those 
profit by reading. Unto such a reproach have been given the Jews: and there hath been fulfilled that which 
so long before hath been foretold, “He hath given unto reproach those that trampled on me.” But how 
great a reproach it is, brethren, that this verse they should read, and themselves being blind should look 
upon their mirror! For in the same manner the Jews appear in the holy Scripture which they carry, as 
appeareth the face of a blind man in a mirror: by other men it is seen, by himself not seen. 


8. Thou wast inquiring perhaps when he said, “He hath sent from heaven and hath saved me.” What hath 
He sent from heaven? Whom hath He sent from heaven? An Angel hath He sent, to save Christ, and 
through a servant is the Lord saved? For all Angels are creatures serving Christ. For obedience there 
might have been sent Angels, for service they might have been sent, not for succour: as is written, “Angels 
ministered unto Him,” not like men merciful to one indigent, but like subjects to One Omnipotent. What 
therefore “hath He sent from heaven, and hath saved me”? Now we hear in another verse what from 
heaven He hath sent. “He hath sent from heaven His mercy and His truth.” For what purpose? “And hath 
drawn out my soul from the midst of the lions’ whelps.” “Hath sent,” he saith, “from heaven His mercy 
and His truth:” and Christ Himself saith, “I am Truth.” There was sent therefore Truth, that it should draw 
out my soul hence from the midst of the lions’ whelps: there was sent mercy. Christ Himself we find to be 
both mercy and truth; mercy in suffering with us, and truth in requiting us. ... Who are the lions’ whelps? 
That lesser people, unto evil deceived, unto evil led away by the chiefs of the Jews: so that these are lions, 
those lions’ whelps. All roared, all slew. For we are to hear even here the slaying of these very men, 
presently in the following verses of this Psalm. 


9. “And hath drawn out,” he saith, “my soul from the midst of the lions’ whelps” (ver. 4). Why sayest thou, 
“And hath drawn out my soul”? For what hadst thou suffered, that thy soul should be drawn out? “I have 
slept troubled.” Christ hath intimated His death.... 


10. Whence “troubled”? Who troubling? Let us see in what manner he brandeth an evil conscience upon 
the Jews, wishing to excuse themselves of the slaying of the Lord. For to this end, as the Gospel speaketh, 
to the judge they delivered Him, that they might not themselves seem to have killed Him... . Let us 
question Him, and say, since Thou hast slept troubled, who have persecuted Thee? who have slain Thee? 
was it perchance Pilate, who to soldiers gave Thee, on the Tree to be hanged, with nails to be pierced? 
Hear who they were, “Sons of men” (ver. 5). Of them He speaketh, whom for persecutors He suffered. But 
how did they slay, that steel bare not? They that sword drew not, that made no assault upon Him to slay; 
whence slew they? “Their teeth are arms and arrows, and their tongue a sharp sword.” Do not consider 
the unarmed hands, but the mouth armed: from thence the sword proceeded, wherewith Christ was to be 
slain: in like manner also as from the mouth of Christ, that wherewith the Jews were to be slain. For He 
hath a sword twice whetted: and rising again He hath smitten them, and hath severed from them those 
whom He would make His faithful people. They an evil sword, He a good sword: they evil arrows, He good 
arrows. For He hath Himself also arrows good, words good, whence He pierceth the faithful heart, in 
order that He may be loved. Therefore of one kind are their arrows, and of another kind their sword. 
“Sons of men, their teeth are arms and arrows, and their tongue a sharp sabre.” Tongue of sons of men is 
a sharp sabre, and their teeth arms and arrows. When therefore did they smite, save when they 
clamoured, “Crucify, crucify”? 


11. And what have they done to Thee, O Lord? Let the Prophet here exult! For above, all those verses the 
Lord was speaking: a Prophet indeed, but in the person of the Lord, because in the Prophet is the Lord. . . 
.”Be exalted,” he saith, “above the Heavens, O God.” Man on the Cross, and above the Heavens, God. Let 
them continue on the earth raging, Thou in Heaven be judging. Where are they that were raging? where 
are their teeth, the arms and arrows? Have not “the stripes of them been made the arrows of infants”? For 
in another place a Psalm this saith, desiring to prove them vainly to have raged, and vainly unto frenzies 
to have been driven headlong: for nothing they were able to do to Christ when for the time crucified, and 
afterwards when He was rising again, and in Heaven was sitting. How do infants make to themselves 
arrows? Of reeds? But what arrows? or what powers? or what bows? or what wound? “Be Thou exalted 
above the Heavens, O God, and above all the earth Thy glory” (ver. 6). Wherefore exalted above the 
Heavens, O God? Brethren, God exalted above the Heavens we see not, but we believe: but above all the 
earth His glory to be not only we believe, but also see. But what kind of madness heretics are afflicted 
with, I pray you observe. They being cut off from the bond of the Church of Christ, and to a part holding, 
the whole losing, will not communicate with the whole earth, where is spread abroad the glory of Christ. 
But we Catholics are in all the earth, because with all the world we communicate, wherever the Glory of 
Christ is spread abroad. For we see that which then was sung, now fulfilled. There hath been exalted 
above the Heavens our God, and above all the earth the Glory of the Same. O heretical insanity! That 
which thou seest not thou believest with me, that which thou seest thou deniest: thou believest with me in 
Christ exalted above the Heavens, a thing which we see not; and deniest His Glory over all the earth, a 
thing which we see. 


12. ... Let your Love see the Lord speaking to us, and exhorting us by His example: “A trap they have 
prepared for My feet, and have bowed down My Soul” (ver. 7). They wished to bring It down as if from 
Heaven, and to the lower places to weigh It down: “They have bowed My Soul: they have digged before 
My face a pit and themselves have fallen into it.” Me have they hurt, or themselves? Behold He hath been 
exalted above the Heavens, God, and behold above all the earth the Glory of the Same: the kingdom of 
Christ we see, where is the kingdom of the Jews? Since therefore they did that which to have done they 
ought not, there hath been done in their case that which to have suffered they ought: themselves have 
dug a ditch, and themselves have fallen into it. For their persecuting Christ, to Christ did no hurt, but to 
themselves did hurt. And do not suppose, brethren, that themselves alone hath this befallen. Every one 
that prepareth a pit for his brother, it must needs be that himself fall into it.... 


13. But the patience of good men with preparation of heart accepteth the will of God: and glorieth in 
tribulations, saying that which followeth: “Prepared is my heart, O God, I will sing and play” (ver. 8). What 
hath he done to me? He hath prepared a pit, my heart is prepared. He hath prepared pit to deceive, shall I 
not prepare heart to suffer? He hath prepared pit to oppress, shall I not prepare heart to endure? 
Therefore he shall fall into it, but I will sing and play. Hear the heart prepared in an Apostle, because he 
hath imitated his Lord: “We glory,” he saith, “in tribulations: because tribulation worketh patience: 
patience probation, probation hope, but hope maketh not ashamed: because the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts through the Holy Spirit, which hath been given to us.” He was in oppressions, in 
chains, in prisons, in stripes, in hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness, in every wasting of toils and 
pains, and he was saying, “We glory in tribulations.” Whence, but that prepared was his heart? Therefore 
he was singing and playing. 


14. “Rise up, my glory” (ver. 9). He that had fled from the face of Saul into a cavern, saith, “Rise up, my 
glory:” glorified be Jesus after His Passion. “Rise up, psaltery and harp.” He calleth upon what to rise? 
Two organs I see: but Body of Christ one I see, one flesh hath risen again, and two organs have risen. The 


one organ then is the psaltery, the other the harp. Organs is the word used for all instruments of 
musicians. Not only is that called an organ, which is great, and blown into with bellows; but whatsoever is 
adapted to playing and is corporeal, whereof for an instrument the player maketh use, is said to be an 
organ. But distinguished from one another are these organs. . . . What therefore do these two organs 
figure to us? For Christ the Lord our God is waking up His psaltery and His harp; and He saith, “I will rise 
up at the dawn.” I suppose that here ye now perceive the Lord rising. We have read thereof in the Gospel: 
see the hour of the Resurrection. How long through shadows was Christ being sought? He hath shone, be 
He acknowledged; “at the dawn” He rose again. But what is psaltery? what is harp? Through His flesh two 
kinds of deeds the Lord hath wrought, miracles and sufferings: miracles from above have been, sufferings 
from below have been. But those miracles which He did were divine; but through Body He did them, 
through flesh He did them. The flesh therefore working things divine, is the psaltery: the flesh suffering 
things human is the harp. Let the psaltery sound, let the blind be enlightened, let the deaf hear, let the 
paralytics be braced to strength, the lame walk, the sick rise up, the dead rise again; this is the sound of 
the Psaltery. Let there sound also the harp, let Him hunger, thirst, sleep, be held, scourged, derided, 
crucified, buried. When therefore thou seest in that Flesh certain things to have sounded from above, 
certain things from the lower part, one flesh hath risen again, and in one flesh we acknowledge both 
psaltery and harp. And these two kinds of things done have fulfilled the Gospel, and it is preached in the 
nations: for both the miracles and the sufferings of the Lord are preached. 


15. Therefore there hath risen psaltery and harp in the dawn, and he confesseth to the Lord; and saith 
what? “I will confess to Thee among the peoples, O Lord, and will play to Thee among the nations: for 
magnified even unto the Heavens hath been Thy mercy, and even unto the clouds Thy truth” (ver. 10). 
Heavens above clouds, and clouds below heavens: and nevertheless to this nearest heaven belong clouds. 
But sometimes clouds rest upon the mountains, even so far in the nearest air are they rolled. But a 
Heaven above there is, the habitations of Angels, Thrones, Dominions, Principalities, Powers. This 
therefore may perchance seem to be what should have been said: “Unto the Heavens Thy truth, and even 
unto the clouds Thy mercy.” For in Heaven Angels praise God, seeing the very form of truth, without any 
darkness of vision, without any admixture of unreality: they see, love, praise, are not wearied. There is 
truth: but here in our own misery surely there is mercy. For to a miserable one must be rendered mercy. 
For there is no need of mercy above, where is no miserable one. I have said this because that it seemeth 
as though it might have been more fittingly said, “Magnified even unto the Heavens hath been Thy truth, 
and even unto the clouds Thy mercy.” For “clouds” we understand to be preachers of truth, men bearing 
that flesh in a manner dark, whence God both gleameth in miracles, and thundereth in precepts. .. . Glory 
to our Lord, and to the Mercy of the Same, and to the Truth of the Same, because neither hath He 
forsaken by mercy to make us blessed through His Grace, nor defrauded us of truth: because first Truth 
veiled in flesh came to us and healed through His flesh the interior eye of our heart, in order that 
hereafter face to face we may be able to see It. Giving therefore to Him thanks, let us say with the same 
Psalm the last verses, which sometime since too I have said, “Be Thou exalted above the Heavens, O God, 
and above all the earth Thy glory” (ver. 11). For this to Him the Prophet said so many years before; this 
now we see; this therefore let us also say. 


PSALM LVIII 


1. The words which we have sung must be rather hearkened to by us, than proclaimed. For to all men as it 
were in an assemblage of mankind, the Truth crieth, “If truly indeed justice ye speak, judge right things, 
ye sons of men” (ver. 1). For to what unjust man is it not an easy thing to speak justice? or what man if 
questioned about justice, when he hath not a cause, would not easily answer what is just? Inasmuch as the 
hand of our Maker in our very hearts hath written this truth, “That which to thyself thou wouldest not 
have done, do not thou to another.” Of this truth, even before that the Law was given, no one was suffered 
to be ignorant, in order that there might be some rule whereby might be judged even those to whom Law 
had not been given. But lest men should complain that something had been wanting for them, there hath 
been written also in tables that which in their hearts they read not. For it was not that they had it not 
written, but read it they would not. There hath been set before their eyes that which in their conscience to 
see they would be compelled; and as if from without the voice of God were brought to them, to his own 
inward parts hath man been thus driven, the Scripture saying, “For in the thoughts of the ungodly man 
there will be questioning.” Where questioning is, there is law. But because men, desiring those things 
which are without, even from themselves have become exiles, there hath been given also a written law: 
not because in hearts it had not been written, but because thou wast a deserter from thy heart, thou art 
seized by Him that is everywhere, and to thyself within art called back. Therefore the written law, what 
crieth it, to those that have deserted the law written in their hearts? “Return ye transgressors to the 
heart.” For who hath taught thee, that thou wouldest have no other man draw near thy wife? Who hath 
taught thee, that thou wouldest not have a theft committed upon thee? Who hath taught thee, that thou 
wouldest not suffer wrong, and whatever other thing either universally or particularly might be spoken of? 
For many things there are, of which severally if questioned men with loud voice would answer, that they 
would not suffer. Come, if thou art not willing to suffer these things, art thou by any means the only man? 
dost thou not live in the fellowship of mankind? He that together with thee hath been made, is thy fellow; 
and all men have been made after the image of God, unless with earthly coverings they efface that which 
He hath formed. That which therefore to thyself thou wilt not have to be done, do not thou to another. For 


thou judgest that there is evil in that, which to suffer thou art not willing: and this thing thou art 
constrained to know by an inward law; that in thy very heart is written. Thou wast doing somewhat, and 
there was a cry raised in thy hands: how art thou constrained to return to thy heart when this thing thou 
sufferest in the hands of others? Is theft a good thing? No! I ask, is adultery a good thing? All cry, No! Is 
man-slaying a good thing? All cry, that they abhor it. Is coveting the property of a neighbour a good thing? 
No! is the voice of all men. Or if yet thou confessest not, there draweth near one that coveteth thy 
property: be pleased to answer what thou wilt have. All men therefore, when of these things questioned, 
cry that these things are not good. Again, of doing kindnesses, not only of not hurting, but also of 
conferring and distributing, any hungry soul is questioned thus: “thou sufferest hunger, another man hath 
bread, and there is abundance with him beyond sufficiency, he knoweth thee to want, he giveth not: it 
displeaseth thee when hungering, let it displease thee when full also, when of another’s hungering thou 
shalt have known. A stranger wanting shelter cometh into thy country, he is not taken in: he then crieth 
that inhuman is that city, at once among barbarians he might have found a home. He feeleth the injustice 
because he suffereth; thou perchance feelest not, but it is meet that thou imagine thyself also a stranger; 
and that thou see in what manner he will have displeased thee, who shall not have given that, which thou 
in thy country wilt not give to a stranger.” I ask all men. True are these things? True. Just are these 
things? Just. But hear ye the Psalm. “If truly therefore justice ye speak, judge right things, ye sons of 
men.” Be it not a justice of lips, but also of deeds. For if thou actest otherwise than thou speakest, good 
things thou speakest, and ill thou judgest.... 


2. But now to the present case let us come, if ye please. For the voice is that sweet voice, so well known to 
the ears of the Church, the voice of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the voice of His Body, the voice of the 
Church toiling, sojourning upon earth, living amid the perils of men speaking evil and of men flattering. 
Thou wilt not fear a threatener, if thou lovest not a flatterer. He therefore, of whom this is the voice, hath 
observed and hath seen, that all men speak justice. For what man doth dare not to speak it, lest he be 
called unjust? When, therefore, as though he were hearing the voices of all men, and were observing the 
lips of all men, he cried out to them, “If truly indeed justice ye speak,”—if not falsely justice ye speak, if 
not one thing on lips doth sound, whilst another thing is concealed in hearts,—”judge right things, ye sons 
of men.” Hear out of the Gospel His own voice, the very same as is in this Psalm: “Hypocrites,” saith the 
Lord to the Pharisees, “how are ye able good things to speak, when ye are evil men?. . . . Either make the 
tree good, and the fruit thereof good: or make the tree evil, and the fruit thereof evil.” Why wilt thou 
whiten thee, wall of mud? I know thy inward parts, I am not deceived by thy covering: I know what thou 
holdest forth, I know what thou coverest. “For there was no need for Him, that any one to Him should 
bear testimony of man: for He knew Himself what was in man.” For He knew what was in man, who had 
made man, and who had been made Man, in order that He might seek man... . 


3. But now ye do what? Why these things to you do I speak? “Because in heart iniquities ye work on 
earth” (ver. 2). Iniquities perchance in heart alone? Hear what followeth: both their heart hands do follow, 
and their heart hands do serve, the thing is thought of, and it is done; or else it is not done, not because 
we would not, but because we could not, Whatever thou willest and canst not, for done God doth count it. 
“For in heart Iniquities ye work on earth.” What next? “Iniquities your hands knit together.” What is, “knit 
together”? From sin, sin, and to sin, sin, because of sin. What is this? A theft a man hath committed, a sin 
it is: he hath been seen, he seeketh to slay him by whom he hath been seen: there hath been knit together 
sin with sin: God hath permitted him in His hidden judgment to slay that man whom he hath willed to slay: 
he perceiveth that the thing is known, he seeketh to slay a second also; he hath knit together a third sin: 
while these things he is planning, perchance that he may not be found out, or that he may not be 
convicted of having done it, he consulteth an astrologer; there is added a fourth sin: the astrologer 
answereth perchance with some hard and evil responses, he runneth to a soothsayer, that expiation may 
be made; the soothsayer maketh answer that he is not able to expiate: a magician is sought. And who 
could enumerate those sins which are knit together with sins? “Iniquities your hands do knit together.” So 
long as thou knittest together, thou bindest sin upon sin. Loose thyself from sins. But I am not able, thou 
sayest. Cry to Him. “Unhappy man I, who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” For there shall 
come the Grace of God, so that righteousness shall be thy delight, as much as thou didst delight in 
iniquity; and thou, a man that out of bonds hast been loosed, shall cry out to God, “Thou hast broken 
asunder my bonds.” “Thou hast broken asunder my bonds,” is what else but, “Thou hast remitted my 
sins”? Hear why chains they are: the Scripture maketh answer, “with the chains of his sins each one is 
bound fast.” Not only bonds, but chains also they are. Chains are those which are made by twisting in: 
that is, because with sins sins thou wast knitting together... . 


4. “Alienated are sinners from the womb, they have gone astray from the belly, they have spoken false 
things” (ver. 3). And when iniquity they speak, false things they speak; because deceitful is iniquity: and 
when justice they speak, false things they speak; because one thing with mouth they profess, another 
thing in heart they conceal. “Alienated are sinners from the womb.” What is this? Let us search more 
diligently: for perhaps he is saying this, because God hath foreknown men that are to be sinners even in 
the wombs of their mothers. For whence when Rebecca was yet pregnant, and in womb was bearing 
twins, was it said, “Jacob I have loved, but Esau I have hated”? For it was said, “The elder shall serve the 
younger.” Hidden at that time was the judgment of God: but yet from the womb, that is, from the very 
origin, alienated are sinners. Whence alienated? From truth. Whence alienated? From the blessed country, 
from the blessed life. Perchance alienated they are from the very womb. And what sinners have been 


alienated from the womb? For what men would have been born, if therein they had not been held? Or 
what men to-day would be alive to hear these words to no purpose, unless they were born? Perchance 
therefore sinners have been alienated from a certain womb, wherein that charity was suffering pains, 
which speaketh through the Apostle, “Of whom again I am in labour, until Christ be formed in you.” 
Expect thou therefore; be formed: do not to thyself ascribe a judgment which perchance thou knowest 
not. Carnal thou art as yet, conceived thou hast been: from that very time when thou hast received the 
name of Christ, by a sort of sacrament thou hast been born in the bowels of a mother. For not only out of 
bowels a man is born, but also in bowels. First he is born in bowels, in order that he may be able to be 
born of bowels. Wherefore it hath been said even to Mary, “For that which is born in thee, is of the Holy 
Spirit.” Not yet of Her It had been born, but already in Her It had been born. Therefore there are born 
within the bowels of the Church certain little ones, and a good thing it is that being formed they should go 
forth, so that they drop not by miscarriage. Let the mother bear thee, not miscarry. If patient thou shalt 
have been, even until thou be formed, even until in thee there be the sure doctrine of truth, the maternal 
bowels ought to keep thee. But if by thy impatience thou shalt have shaken the sides of thy mother, with 
pain indeed she expelleth thee out, but more to thy loss than to hers. 


5. For this reason therefore have they gone astray from the belly, because “they have spoken false 
things”? Or rather have they not for this reason spoken false things, because they have gone astray from 
the belly? For in the belly of the Church truth abideth. Whosoever from this belly of the Church separated 
shall have been, must needs speak false things: must needs, I say, speak false things; whoso either 
conceived would not be, or whom when conceived the mother hath expelled. Thence heretics exclaim 
against the Gospel (to speak in preference of those whom expelled we lament). We repeat to them: behold 
Christ hath said, “It behoved Christ to suffer, and from the dead to rise again the third day.” I 
acknowledge there our Head, I acknowledge there our bridegroom: acknowledge thou also with me the 
Bride. ... 


6. “Indignation to them after the similitude of a serpent” (ver. 4). A great thing ye are to hear. 
“Indignation to them after the similitude of a serpent.” As if we had said, What is that which thou hast 
said? there followeth, “As if of a deaf asp.” Whence deaf? “And closing its ears.” Therefore deaf, because it 
closeth its ears. “And closing its ears.” “Which will not hearken to the voice of men charming, and of the 
medicine medicated by the wise man” (ver. 5). As we have heard, because even men speak who have 
learned it with such research as they were able, but nevertheless it is a thing which the Spirit of God 
knoweth much better than any men. For it is not to no purpose that of this he hath spoken, but because it 
may chance that true is even that which we have heard of the asp. When the asp beginneth to be affected 
by the Marsian charmer, who calleth it forth with certain peculiar incantations, hear what it doeth.... 
Give heed what is spoken to thee for a simile’s sake, what is noted thee for avoidance. So therefore here 
also there hath been given a certain simile derived from the Marsian, who maketh incantation to bring 
forth the asp from the dark cavern; surely into light he would bring it: but it loving its darkness, wherein 
coiled up it hideth itself, when it will not choose to come forth, nevertheless refusing to hear those words 
whereby it feeleth itself to be constrained, is said to press one ear against the ground, and with its tail to 
stop up the other, and therefore as much as possible escaping those words, it cometh not forth to the 
charmer. To this as being like, the Spirit of God hath spoken of certain persons hearing not the Word of 
God, and not only not doing, but altogether, that they may not do it, refusing to hear. 


7. This thing hath been done even in the first times of the faith. Stephen the Martyr was preaching the 
Truth, and to minds as though dark, in order to bring them forth into light, was making incantation: when 
he came to make mention of Christ, whom they would not hear at all, of them the Scripture saith what? of 
them relateth what? “They shut,” he saith, “their ears.” But what they did afterwards, the narrative of the 
passion of Stephen doth publish. They were not deaf, but they made themselves deaf. . . . For this thing 
they did at the point where Christ was named. The indignation of these men was as the indignation of a 
serpent. Why your ears do ye shut? Wait, hear, and if ye shall be able, rage. Because they chose not to do 
aught but rage, they would not hear. But if they had heard, perchance they would have ceased to rage. 
The indignation of them was as the indignation of a serpent. ... 


8. “God hath broken utterly the teeth of them in their own mouth” (ver. 6). Of whom? Of them to whom 
indignation is as the similitude of a serpent, and of an asp closing up its ears, so that it heareth not the 
voice of men charming, and of medicine medicated by the wise man. The Lord hath done to them what? 
“Hath broken utterly the teeth of them in their own mouth.” It hath been done, this at first hath been 
done, and now is being done. But it would have sufficed, my brethren, that it should have been said, “God 
hath broken utterly the teeth of them.” The Pharisees would not hear the Law, would not hear the 
precepts of truth from Christ, being like to that serpent and asp. For in their past sins they took delight, 
and present life they would not lose, that is, joys earthly for joys heavenly. ... What is, “in their own 
mouth”? In such sort, that with their own mouth against themselves they should make declaration: He 
hath compelled them with their mouth against themselves to give sentence. They would have slandered 
Him, because of the tribute: He said not, “It is lawful to pay tribute,” or, “It is not lawful to pay tribute.” 
And He willed to break utterly their teeth, wherewith they were gaping in order to bite; but in their own 
mouth He would do it. If He said, Let there be paid to Caesar tribute, they would have slandered Him, 
because He had spoken evil to the nation of the Jews, by making it a tributary. For because of sin they 
were paying tribute, having been humbled, as to them in the Law had been foretold. We have Him, say 


they, a maligner of our nation, if He shall have bidden us to pay tribute: but if He say, Do not pay, we have 
Him for saying that we should not be under allegiance to Caesar. Such a double noose as it were to catch 
the Lord they laid. But to whom had they come? To Him that knew how to break utterly the teeth of them 
in their own mouth. “Show to Me the coin,” He saith. Why tempt ye Me, ye hypocrites?” Of paying tribute 
do ye think? To do justice are ye willing? the counsel of justice do ye seek? “If truly justice ye speak, judge 
right things, ye sons of men.” But now because in one way ye speak, in another way judge, hypocrites ye 
are: “Why tempt ye Me, ye hypocrites?” Now I will break utterly your teeth in your mouth: “show to Me 
the coin.” And they showed it to Him. And He saith not, it is Caesar’s: but asketh Whose it is? in order that 
their teeth in their own mouth might be utterly broken. For on His inquiring, of whom it had the image 
and inscription, they said, of Caesar. Even now the Lord shall break utterly the teeth of them in their own 
mouth. Now ye have made answer, now have been broken utterly your teeth in your mouth. “Render unto 
Caesar the things which are of Caesar, and unto God the things which are of God.” Caesar seeketh his 
image; render it: God seeketh His image; render it. Let not Caesar lose from you his coin: let not God lose 
in you His coin. And they found not what they might answer. For they had been sent to slander Him: and 
they went back, saying, that no one to Him could make answer. Wherefore? Because broken utterly had 
been the teeth of them in their own mouth. Of that sort is also the following: “In what power doest Thou 
these things? I also will ask of you one question, answer me.” And He asked them of John, whence was the 
Baptism of John, from heaven, or of men? so that whatever they might answer might tell against 
themselves. ... 


9. The Lord displeased that Pharisee, who to dinner had bidden Him, because a woman that was a sinner 
drew near to His feet, and he murmured against Him, saying, “If this man were a prophet, He would know 
what woman drew near to His feet.” O thou that art no prophet, whence knowest thou that He knew not 
what woman drew near to His feet? Because indeed He kept not the purifying of the Jews, which 
outwardly was as it were kept in the flesh, and was afar from the heart, this thing he suspected of the 
Lord. And in order that I may not speak at length on this point, even in his mouth He willed to break 
utterly the teeth of him. For He set forth to him: “A certain usurer had two debtors, one was owing five 
hundred pence, the other fifty: both had not wherewithal to pay, he forgave both. Which loved him the 
more?” To this end the one asketh, that the other may answer: to this end he answereth that the teeth of 
him in his mouth may be broken utterly. ... 


10. “The jaw-bones of lions the Lord hath broken utterly.” Not only of asps. What of asps? Asps 
treacherously desire to throw in their venom, and scatter it, and hiss. Most openly raged the nations, and 
roared like lions. “Wherefore have raged the nations, and the peoples meditated empty things?” When 
they were lying in wait for the Lord. Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar, or is it not lawful? Asps they 
were, serpents they were, broken utterly were the teeth of them in their own mouth. Afterwards they 
cried out, “Crucify, Crucify.” Now is there no tongue of asp, but roar of lion. But also “the jaw-bones of 
lions the Lord hath broken utterly.” Perchance here there is no need of that which he hath not added, 
namely, “in the mouth of them.” For men lying in wait with captious questions, were forced to be 
conquered with their own answer: but those men that openly were raging, were they by any means to be 
confuted with questions? Nevertheless, even their jaw-bones were broken utterly: having been crucified, 
He rose again, ascended into heaven, was glorified as the Christ, is adored by all nations, adored by all 
kings. Let the Jews now rage, if they are able. We have also in the case of heretics this as a warning and 
precedent, because themselves also we find to be serpents with indignation made deaf, not choosing to 
hear the “medicine medicated by the wise man:” and in their own mouth the Lord hath broken utterly the 
teeth of them.... 


11. “They shall be despised like water running down” (ver. 7). Be not terrified, brethren, by certain 
streams, which are called torrents: with winter waters they are filled up; do not fear: after a little it 
passeth by, that water runneth down; for a time it roareth, soon it will subside: they cannot hold long. 
Many heresies now are utterly dead: they have run in their channels as much as they were able, have run 
down, dried are the channels, scarce of them the memory is found, or that they have been. “They shall be 
despised like water running down.” But not they alone; the whole of this age for a time is roaring, and is 
seeking whom it may drag along. Let all ungodly men, all proud men resounding against the rocks of their 
pride as it were with waters rushing along and flowing together, not terrify you, winter waters they are, 
they cannot alway flow: it must needs be that they run down unto their place, unto their end. And 
nevertheless of this torrent of the world the Lord hath drunk. For He hath suffered here, the very torrent 
He hath drunk, but in the way He hath drunk, but in the passage over: because in way of sinners He hath 
not stood. But of Him saith the Scripture what? “Of the torrent in the way He shall drink, therefore He 
shall lift up His Head;” that is, for this reason glorified He hath been, because He hath died; for this 
reason hath risen again, because He hath suffered. ... 


12. “Like wax melted they shall be taken away” (ver. 8). For thou wast about to say, all men are not so 
made weak, like myself, in order that they may believe: many men do persevere in their evil, and in their 
malice. And of the same fear thou nothing: “Like wax melted they shall be taken away.” Against thee they 
shall not stand, they shall not continue: with a sort of fire of their own lusts they shall perish. For there is 
here a kind of hidden punishment, of it the Psalm is about to speak now, to the end of it. There are but a 
few verses; be attentive. There is a certain punishment future, fire of hell, fire everlasting. For future 
punishment hath two kinds: either of the lower places it is, where was burning that rich man, who was 


wishing for himself a drop of water to be dropped on his tongue off the finger of the poor man, whom 
before his gate he had spurned, when he saith, “For I am tormented in this flame.” And the second is that 
at the end, whereof they are to hear, that on the left hand are to be set: “Go ye into fire everlasting, that 
hath been prepared for the devil and his angels.” Those punishments shall be manifest at that time, when 
we shall have departed out of this life, or when at the end of the world men shall have come to the 
resurrection of the dead. Now therefore is there no punishment, and doth God suffer sins utterly 
unpunished even unto that day? There is even here a sort of hidden punishment, of the same he is treating 
now. .. . We see nevertheless sometimes with these punishments just men to be afflicted, and to these 
punishments unjust men to be strangers: for which reason did totter the feet of him that afterwards 
rejoicing saith, “How good is the God of Israel to men right in heart! But my own feet have been almost 
shaken, because I have been jealous in the case of sinners, beholding the peace of sinners.” For he had 
seen the felicity of evil men, and well-pleased he had been to be an evil man, seeing evil men to reign, 
seeing that it was well with them, that they abounded in plenty of all things temporal, such as he too, 
being as yet but a babe, was desiring from the Lord: and his feet did totter, even until he saw what at the 
end is either to be hoped for or to be feared. For he saith in the same Psalm, “This thing is a labour before 
me, until I enter into the sanctuary of God, and understand unto the last things.” It is not therefore the 
punishments of the lower places, not the punishments of that fire everlasting after the resurrection, not 
those punishments which as yet in this world are common to just men and unjust men, and ofttimes more 
heavy are those of just men than those of unjust men; but some punishment or other of the present life the 
Spirit of God would recommend to our notice. Give heed, hear ye me about to speak of that which ye 
know: but a more sweet thing it is when it is declared in a Psalm, which, before it was declared, was 
deemed obscure. For behold I bring forth that which already ye knew: but because these things are 
brought forth from a place where ye have never yet seen them, it cometh to pass that even known things, 
as if they were new things, do delight you. Hear ye the punishment of ungodly men: “Like wax,” he saith, 
“melted they shall be taken away.” I have said that through their lusts this thing to them is done. Evil lust 
is like a burning and a fire. Doth fire consume a garment, and doth not the lust of adultery consume the 
soul? Of meditated adultery when the Scripture was speaking it saith, “Shall one bind fire in his bosom, 
and his garments shall he not burn up?” Thou bearest in thy bosom live coals; burned through is thy vest; 
thou bearest in thought adultery, and whole then is thy soul? But these punishments few men do see: 
therefore them the Spirit of God doth exceedingly recommend to our notice. Hear the Apostle saying, 
“God hath given them up unto the lusts of their heart.” Behold, the fire from the face of which like wax 
they are melting. For they loose themselves from a certain continence of chastity; therefore even these 
same men, going unto their lusts, as loose and melting are spoken of. Whence melting? whence loose? 
From the fire of lusts. “God hath given them up unto the lusts of their heart, so that they do those things 
which beseem not, being filled full of all iniquity.” .. . 


13. “There hath fallen upon them fire, and they have not seen the sun.” Ye see in what manner he 
speaketh of a certain punishment of darkening. “Fire hath fallen upon them,” fire of pride, a smoky fire, 
fire of lust, fire of wrath. How great a fire is it? He upon whom it shall have fallen, shall not see the sun. 
Therefore hath it been said, “Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” Therefore, brethren, fire of evil 
lust fear ye, if ye will not melt like wax, and to perish from the face of God. For there falleth upon you that 
fire, and the sun ye shall not see. What sun? Not that which together with thee see both beasts and 
insects, and good men and evil men: because “He maketh His sun to rise upon good men and evil men.” 
But there is another sun, whereof those men are to speak, “And the sun hath not risen to us, passed away 
are all those things as it were a shadow. Therefore we have strayed from the way of truth, and the light of 
righteousness hath not shone to us, and the sun hath not risen to us.”... 


14. “Before that the bramble bringeth forth your thorns: as though living, as though in anger, it shall drink 
them up” (ver. 9). What is the bramble? Of prickly plants it is a kind, upon which there are said to be 
certain of the closest thorns. At first it is a herb; and while it is a herb, soft and fair it is: but thereon there 
are nevertheless thorns to come forth. Now therefore sins are pleasant, and as it were they do not prick. A 
herb is the bramble; even now nevertheless there is a thorn. “Before that the bramble bringeth forth 
thorns:” is before that of miserable delights and pleasures the evident tortures come forth. Let them 
question themselves that love any object, and to it cannot attain; let them see if they are not racked with 
longing: and when they have attained to that which unlawfully they long for, let them mark if they are not 
racked with fear. Let them see therefore here their punishments; before that there cometh that 
resurrection, when in flesh rising again they shall not be changed. “For all we shall rise again, but not all 
we Shall be changed.” For they shall have the corruption of the flesh wherein to be pained, not that 
wherein to die: otherwise even those pains would be ended. Then the thorns of that bramble, that is, all 
pains and piercings of tortures shall be brought forth. Such thorns as they shall suffer that are to say, 
“These are they whom sometimes we had in derision:” thorns of the piercing of repentance, but of one too 
late and without fruit like the barrenness of thorns. The repentance of this time is pain healing: 
repentance of that time is pain penal. Wouldest thou not suffer those thorns? here be thou pierced with 
the thorns of repentance; in such sort that thou do that which hath been spoken of, “Turned I have been in 
sorrow, when the thorn was piercing: my sin I have known, and mine iniquity I have not covered: I have 
said, I will declare against me my shortcoming to the Lord, and Thou hast remitted the ungodliness of my 
heart.” Now do so, now be pierced through, be there not in thee done that which hath been said of certain 
execrable men, “They have been cloven asunder, and have not been pierced through.” Observe them that 
have been cloven asunder and have not been pierced through. Ye see men cloven asunder, and ye see 


them not pierced through. Behold beside the Church they are, and it doth not repent them, so as they 
should return whence they have been cloven asunder. The bramble hereafter shall bring forth their 
thorns. They will not now have a healing piercing through, they shall have hereafter one penal. But even 
now before that the bramble produceth thorns, there hath fallen upon them fire, that suffereth them not 
to see the sun, that is, the wrath of God is drinking up them while still living: fire of evil lusts, of empty 
honours, of pride, of their covetousness: and whatsoever is weighing them down, that they should not 
know the truth, so that they seem not to be conquered, so that they be not brought into subjection even by 
truth herself. For what is a more glorious thing, brethren, than to be brought in subjection and to be 
overcome by truth? Let truth overcome thee willing: for even unwilling she shall of herself overcome thee. 


15. As yet the punishments of the lower places have not come, as yet fire everlasting hath not come: let 
him that is growing in God compare himself now with an ungodly man, a blind heart with an enlightened 
heart: compare ye two men, one seeing and one not seeing in the flesh. And what so great thing is vision 
of the flesh? Did Tobias by any means have fleshly eyes? His own son had, and he had not; and the way of 
life a blind man to one seeing did show. Therefore when ye see that punishment, rejoice, because in it ye 
are not. 


Therefore saith the Scripture, “The just man shall rejoice when he shall have seen vengeance” (ver. 10). 
Not that future punishment; for see what followeth: “his hands he shall wash in the blood of the sinner.” 
What is this? Let your love attend. When man-slayers are smitten, ought anywise innocent men to go 
thither and wash their hands? But what is, “in the blood of the sinner he shall wash his hands”? When a 
just man seeth the punishment of a sinner, he groweth himself; and the death of one is the life of another. 
For if spiritually blood runneth from those that within are dead, do thou, seeing such vengeance, wash 
therein thy hands; for the future more cleanly live. And how shall he wash his hands, if a just man he is? 
For what hath he on his hands to be washed, if just he is? “But the just man of faith shall live.” Just men 
therefore he hath called believers: and from the time that thou hast believed, at once thou beginnest to be 
called just. For there hath been made a remission of sins. Even if out of that remaining part of thy life 
some sins are thine, which cannot but flow in, like water from the sea into the hold; nevertheless, because 
thou hast believed, when thou shalt have seen him that altogether is turned away from God to be slain in 
that blindness, there falling upon him that fire so that he see not the sun—then do thou that now through 
faith seest Christ, in order that thou mayest see in substance (because the just man liveth of faith), 
observe the ungodly man dying, and purge thyself from sins. So thou shalt wash in a manner thy hands in 
the blood of the sinner. 


16. “And a man shall say, If therefore there is fruit to a just man” (ver. 10). Behold, before that there 
cometh that which is promised, before that there is given life everlasting, before that ungodly men are 
cast forth into fire everlasting, here in this life there is fruit to the just man. What fruit? “In hope 
rejoicing, in tribulation enduring.” What fruit to the just man? “We glory in tribulations, knowing that 
tribulation worketh patience, but patience probation, but probation hope: but hope confoundeth not: 
because the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts through the Holy Spirit, that hath been given to us.” 
Doth he rejoice that is a drunkard; and doth he not rejoice that is just? In love there is fruit to a just man. 
Miserable the one, even when he maketh himself drunken: blessed the other, even when he hungereth and 
thirsteth. The one wine-bibbing doth gorge, the other hope doth feed. Let him see therefore the 
punishment of the other, his own rejoicing, and let him think of God. He that hath given even now such joy 
of faith, of hope, of charity, of the truth of His Scriptures, what manner of joy is He making ready against 
the end? In the way thus He feedeth, in his home how shall He fill him? “And a man shall say, If therefore 
there is fruit to the just man.” Let them that see believe, and see, and perceive. Rejoice shall the just man 
when he shall have seen vengeance. But if he hath not eyes whence he may see vengeance, he will be 
made sad, and will not be amended by it. But if he seeth it, he seeth what difference there is between the 
darkened eye of the heart, and the eye enlightened of the heart: between the coolness of chastity and the 
flame of lust, between the security of hope and the fear there is in crime. When he shall have seen this, let 
him separate himself, and wash his hands in the blood of the same. Let him profit by the comparison, and 
say, “Therefore there is fruit to the just man: therefore there is a God judging them in the earth.” Not yet 
in that life, not yet in fire eternal, not yet in the lower places, but here in earth. ... 


17. If somewhat too prolix we have been, pardon us. We exhort you in the name of Christ, to meditate 
profitably on those things which ye have heard. Because even to preach the truth is nought, if heart from 
tongue dissenteth; and to hear the truth nothing profiteth, if a man upon the rock build not. He that 
buildeth upon a Rock, is the same that heareth and doeth: but he that heareth and doeth not, buildeth 
upon sand: he that neither heareth nor doeth, buildeth nothing. ... 


PSALM LIX 


The First Part. 


1. As the Scripture is wont to set mysteries of the Psalms on the titles, and to deck the brow of a Psalm 
with the high announcement of a Mystery, in order that we that are about to go in may know (when as it 
were upon the door-post we have read what within is doing) either of whom the house is, or who is the 


owner of that estate: so also in this Psalm there hath been written a title, of a title. For it hath, “At the end, 
corrupt not for David himself unto the inscription of the title.” This is that which I have spoken of, title of 
Title. For what the inscription of this title is, which to be corrupted he forbiddeth, the Gospel to us doth 
indicate. For when the Lord was being crucified, a title by Pilate was inscribed and set, “King of the Jews,” 
in three tongues, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin: which tongues in the whole world mostly do prevail... . 
Therefore “corrupt not” is most proper and prophetic; since indeed even those Jews made suggestion at 
that time to Pilate, and said, “Do not write King of the Jews, but write, that Himself said that He was King 
of the Jews:” for this title, say they, hath established Him King over us. And Pilate, “What I have written, I 
have written.” And there was fulfilled, “corrupt not.” 


2. Nor is this the only Psalm which hath an inscription of such sort, that the Title be not corrupted. 
Several Psalms thus are marked on the face, but however in all the Passion of the Lord is foretold. 
Therefore here also let us perceive the Lord’s Passion, and let there speak to us Christ, Head and Body. So 
always, or nearly always, let us hear the words of Christ from the Psalm, as that we look not only upon 
that Head, the one mediator between God and man, the Man Christ Jesus. .. . But let us think of Christ, 
Head and whole Body, a sort of entire Man. For to us is said, “But ye are the Body of Christ and 
members,” by the Apostle Paul. If therefore He is Head, we Body; whole Christ is Head and Body. For 
sometimes thou findest words which do not suit the Head, and unless thou shalt have attached them to 
the Body, thy understanding will waver: again thou findest words which are proper for the Body, and 
Christ nevertheless is speaking. In that place we must have no fear lest a man be mistaken: for quickly he 
proceedeth to adapt to the Head, that which he seeth is not proper for the Body. .. . 


3. Let us hear, therefore, what followeth: “When Saul sent and guarded his house in order that he might 
kill him.” This though not to the Cross of the Lord, yet to the Passion of the Lord doth belong. For 
Crucified was Christ, and dead, and buried. That sepulchre was therefore as it were the house: to guard 
which the government of the Jews sent, when guards were set to the sepulchre of Christ. There is indeed 
a story in the Scripture of the Reigns, of the occasion when Saul sent to guard the house in order that he 
might kill David... . But in like manner as Saul effected not his purpose of slaying David: so this could not 
the government of the Jews effect, that the testimony of guards sleeping should avail more than that of 
Apostles watching. For what were the guards instructed to say? We give to you, they say, as much money 
as ye please; and say ye, that while ye were sleeping there came His disciples, and took Him away. Behold 
what sort of witnesses of falsehood against truth and the Resurrection of Christ, His enemies, through 
Saul figured, did produce. Enquire, O unbelief, of sleeping witnesses, let them reply to thee of what was 
done in the tomb. Who, if they were sleeping, whence knew it? If watching, wherefore detained they not 
the thieves? Let him say therefore what followeth. 


4. “Deliver me from mine enemies, my God, and from men rising up upon me, redeem Thou me” (ver. 1). 
There hath been done this thing in the flesh of Christ, it is being done in us also. For our enemies, to wit 
the devil and his angels, cease not to rise up upon us every day, and to wish to make sport of our 
weakness and our frailness, by deceptions, by suggestions, by temptations, and by snares of whatsoever 
sort to entangle us, while on earth we are still living. But let our voice watch unto God, and cry out in the 
members of Christ, under the Head that is in heaven, “Deliver me from mine enemies, my God, and from 
men rising up upon me, redeem Thou me.” 


5. “Deliver me from men working iniquity, and from men of bloods, save Thou me” (ver. 2). They indeed 
were men of bloods, who slew the Just One, in whom no guilt they found: they were men of bloods, 
because when the foreigner washed his hands, and would have let go Christ, they cried, “Crucify, 
Crucify:” they were men of bloods, on whom when there was being charged the crime of the blood of 
Christ, they made answer, giving it to their posterity to drink, “His blood be upon us and upon our sons.” 
But neither against His Body did men of bloods cease to rise up; for even after the Resurrection and 
Ascension of Christ, the Church suffered persecutions, and she indeed first that grew out of the Jewish 
people, of which also our Apostles were. There at first Stephen was stoned, and received that of which he 
had his name. For Stephanus doth signify a crown. Lowly stoned but highly crowned. Secondly, among the 
Gentiles rose up kingdoms of Gentiles, before that in them was fulfilled that which had been foretold, 
“There shall adore Him all the kings of the earth, all nations shall serve Him:” and there roared the 
fierceness of that kingdom against the witnesses of Christ: there was shed largely and frequently the 
blood of Martyrs: wherewith when it had been shed, being as it were sown, the field of the Church more 
productively put forth, and filled the whole world as we now behold. From these therefore, men of bloods, 
is delivered Christ, not only Head, but also Body. From men of bloods is delivered Christ, both from them 
that have been, and from them that are, and from them that are to be; there is delivered Christ, both He 
that hath gone before, and He that is, and He that is to come. For Christ is the whole Body of Christ; and 
whatsoever good Christians that now are, and that have been before us, and that after us are to be, are an 
whole Christ, who is delivered from men of bloods; nor is this voice void, “And from men of bloods save 
Thou me.” 


6. “For behold they have hunted my soul. .. . There have rushed upon me strong men” (ver. 3). We must 
not however pass on from these strong men: diligently we must trace who are the strong men rising up. 
Strong men, upon whom but upon weak men, upon powerless men, upon men not strong? And praised 
nevertheless are the weak men, and condemned are the strong men. If it would be perceived who are 


strong men, at first the devil himself the Lord hath called a strong man: “No one,” He saith, “is able to go 
into the house of a strong man, and to carry off his vessels, unless first he shall have bound the strong 
man.” He hath bound therefore the strong man with the chains of His dominion: and his vessels He hath 
carried off, and His own vessels hath made them. For all unrighteous men were vessels of the devil... . 
But there are among mankind certain strong men of a blameable and damnable strength, that are 
confident indeed, but on temporal felicity. That man doth not seem to you to have been strong, of whom 
now from the Gospel hath been read: how his estate brought forth abundance of fruits, and he being 
troubled, hit upon the design of rebuilding, so that, having pulled down his old barns, he should construct 
new ones more capacious, and, these having been finished, should say to his soul, “Thou hast many good 
things, soul, feast, be merry, be filled.” .. . There are also other men strong, not because of riches, not 
because of the powers of the body, not because of any temporally pre-eminent power of station, but 
relying on their righteousness. This sort of strong men must be guarded against, feared, repulsed, not 
imitated: of men relying, I say, not on body, not on means, not on descent, not on honour; for all such 
things who would not see to be temporal, fleeting, falling, flying? but relying on their own righteousness. . 
. .”Wherefore,” say they, doth your Master eat with publicans and sinners? O ye strong men, to whom a 
Physician is not needful! This strength to soundness belongeth not, but to insanity. For even than men 
frenzied nothing can be stronger, more mighty they are than whole men: but by how much greater their 
powers are, by so much nearer is their death. May God therefore turn away from our imitation these 
strong men... . The same are therefore the strong men, that assailed Christ, commending their own 
justice. Hear ye these strong men: when certain men of Jerusalem were speaking, having been sent by 
them to take Christ, and not daring to take Him (because when he would, then was He taken, that truly 
was strong): Why therefore, say they, “could ye not take Him?” And they made answer, “No one of men did 
ever so speak as He.” And these strong men, “Hath by any means any one of the Pharisees believed on 
Him, or any one of the Scribes, but this people knowing not the Law?” They preferred themselves to the 
sick multitude, that was running to the Physician: whence but because they were themselves strong? and 
what is worse, by their strength, all the multitude also they brought over unto themselves, and slew the 
Physician ofall.... 


7. What next? “Neither iniquity is mine, nor sin mine, O Lord” (ver. 4). There have rushed on indeed 
strong men on their own righteousness relying, they have rushed on, but sin in me they have not found. 
For truly those strong men, that is, as it were righteous men, on what account would they be able to 
persecute Christ, unless it were as if a sinner? But, however, let them look to it how strong they be, in the 
raging of fever not in the vigour of soundness: let them look to it how strong they be, and how as though 
just against an unrighteous man they have raged. But, however, “neither iniquity is mine, nor sin mine, O 
Lord. Without iniquity I did run, and I was guided.” Those strong men therefore could not follow me 
running: therefore a sinner they have deemed me, because my steps they have not seen. 


8. “Without iniquity I did run, and was guided; rise up to meet me, and see.” To God is said this. But why? 
If He meet not, is He unable to see? It is just as if thou wast walking in a road, and from afar by some one 
thou couldest not be recognised, thou wouldest call to him and wouldest say, Meet me, and see how I am 
walking; for when from afar thou espiest me, my steps thou art not able to see. So also unless God were to 
meet, would He not see how without iniquity he was guided, and how without sin he was running? This 
interpretation indeed we can also accept, namely, “Rise up to meet me,” as if “help me.” But that which he 
hath added, “and see,” must be understood as, make it to be seen that I run, make it to be seen that Iam 
guided: according to that figure wherein this also hath been said to Abraham, “Now I know that thou 
fearest God.” God saith, “Now I know:” whence, but because I have made thee to know? For unknown to 
himself every one is before the questioning of temptation: just as of himself Peter in his confidence was 
ignorant, and by denying learned what kind of powers he had, in his very stumbling he perceived that it 
was falsely he had been confident: he wept, and in weeping he earned profitably to know what he was, 
and to be what he was not. Therefore Abraham when tried, became known to himself: and it was said by 
God, “Now I know,” that is, now I have made thee to know. In like manner as glad is the day because it 
maketh men glad; and sad is bitterness because it maketh sad one tasting thereof: so God’s seeing is 
making to see. “Rise up, therefore,” he saith, “to meet me, and see” (ver. 5). What is, “and see”? And help 
me, that is, in those men, in order that they may see my course, may follow me; let not that seem to them 
to be crooked which is straight, let not that seem to them to be curved which keepeth the rule of truth. 


9. Something else I am admonished to say in this place of the loftiness of our Head Himself: for He was 
made weak even unto death, and He took on Him the weakness of flesh, in order that the chickens of 
Jerusalem He might gather under His wings, like a hen showing herself weak with her little ones. For 
have we not observed this thing in some bird at some time or other, even in those which build nests before 
our eyes, as the house-sparrows, as swallows, so to speak, our annual guests, as storks, as various sorts of 
birds, which before our eyes build nests, and hatch eggs, feed chickens, as the very doves which daily we 
see; and some bird to become weak with her chickens, have we not known, have we not looked upon, have 
we not seen? In what way doth a hen experience this weakness? Surely a known fact I am speaking of, 
which in our sight is daily taking place. How her voice groweth hoarse, how her whole body is made 
languid? The wings droop, the feathers are loosened, and thou seest around the chickens some sick thing, 
and this is maternal love which is found as weakness. Why was it therefore, but for this reason, that the 
Lord willed to be as a Hen, saying in the Holy Scripture, “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often have I willed to 
gather thy sons, even as a hen her chickens under her wings, and thou hast not been willing.” But He hath 


gathered all nations, like as a hen her chickens... . 


10. “And Thou, Lord God of virtues, God of Israel.” Thou God of Israel, that art thought to be but God of 
one nation, which worshippeth Thee, when all nations worship idols, Thou God of Israel, “Give heed unto 
the visiting all nations.” Fulfilled be that prophecy wherein Isaiah in Thy person speaketh to Thy Church, 
Thy holy City, that barren one of whom many more are the sons of Her forsaken than of her that hath a 
husband. To Her indeed hath been said, “Rejoice, thou barren, that bearest not,” etc., more than of the 
Jewish nation which hath a Husband, which hath received the Law, more than of that nation which had a 
visible king. For thy king is hidden, and more sons to thee there are by a hidden Bridegroom. . . . The 
Prophet addeth, “Enlarge the place of Thy tabernacle, and Thy courts fix thou: there is no cause for thee 
to spare, extend further thy cords, and strong stakes set thou again and again on the right and on the 
left.” Upon the right keep good men, on the left keep evil men, until there come the fan: occupy 
nevertheless all nations; bidden to the marriage be good men and evil men, filled be the marriage with 
guests; it is the office of servants to bid, of the Lord to sever. “Cities which had been forsaken Thou shall 
inhabit:” forsaken of God, forsaken of Prophets, forsaken of Apostles, forsaken of the Gospel, full of 
demons. For Thou shalt prevail; and blush not because abominable Thou hast been. Therefore though 
there have risen up upon thee strong men, blush not: when against the name of Christ laws were enacted, 
when ignominy and infamy it was to be a Christian. “Blush not because abominable Thou hast been: for 
confusion for everlasting Thou shalt forget, of the ignominy of Thy widowhood Thou shall not be mindful.” 


11. “Have not pity upon all men that work iniquity.” Here evidently He is terrifying. Whom would He not 
terrify? What man falling back upon his own conscience would not tremble? Which even if to itself it is 
conscious of godliness, strange if it be not in some sort conscious of iniquity. For whosoever doeth sin, 
also doeth iniquity. “For if Thou shalt have marked iniquities, O Lord, what man shall abide it?” And 
nevertheless a true saying it is, and not said to no purpose, and neither is nor will it be possible to be void, 
“Have not pity upon all men that work iniquity.” But He had pity even upon Paul, who at first as Saul 
wrought iniquity. For what good thing did he, whence he might deserve of God? Did he not hate His Saints 
unto death? did he not bear letters from the chief of the priests, to the end that wheresoever he might find 
Christians, to punishment he should hurry them? When bent upon this, when thither proceeding, 
breathing and panting slaughter, as the Scripture testified of him, was he not from Heaven with a mighty 
voice summoned, thrown down, raised up; blinded, lightened; slain, made alive; destroyed, restored? In 
return for what merit? Let us say nothing; himself rather let us hear: “I that before have been,” he saith, 
“a blasphemer, and persecutor; and injurious, but mercy I have obtained.” Surely “Thou wouldest not have 
pity upon all men that work iniquity:” this in two ways may be understood: either that in fact not any sins 
doth God leave unpunished; or that there is a sort of iniquity, on the workers whereof God hath indeed no 


pity. 


12. All iniquity, be it little or great, punished must needs be, either by man himself repenting, or by God 
avenging. For even he that repenteth punisheth himself. Therefore, brethren, let us punish our own sins, if 
we seek the mercy of God. God cannot have mercy on all men working iniquity as if pandering to sins, or 
not rooting out sins. In a word, either thou punishest, or He punisheth.... 


13. But let us see now another way in which this sentence may be understood. There is a certain iniquity, 
on the worker whereof it cannot be that God have mercy. Ye enquire, perchance, what that is? It is the 
defending of sins. When a man defendeth his sins, great iniquity he worketh: that thing he is defending 
which God hateth. And see how perversely, how iniquitously. Whatever of good he hath done, to himself he 
would have it to be ascribed; whatever of evil, to God. For in this manner men defend sins in the person of 
God, which is a worse sin. . . . Therefore thou defendest thy sin in such sort, that thou layest blame on 
God. So the guilty is excused, so that the Judge may be charged. However on men working iniquity God 
hath no pity at all. 


14. “Let them be converted at the evening” (ver. 6). Of certain men he is speaking that were once workers 
of iniquity, and once darkness, being converted in the evening. What is, “in the evening”? Afterward. What 
is “at the evening”? Later. For before, before that they crucified Christ, they ought to have acknowledged 
their Physician. Wherefore, when He had been crucified—rising again, into Heaven ascending—after that 
He sent His Holy Spirit, wherewith were fulfilled they that were in one house, and they began to speak 
with the tongues of all nations, there feared the crucifiers of Christ; they were pricked through with their 
consciences, they besought counsel of safety from the Apostles, they heard, “Repent, and be baptized 
each one of you in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and your sins shall be remitted unto you.” After the 
slaying of Christ, after the shedding of the blood of Christ, remitted are your sins. . . .”Let these be 
converted,” therefore, they also “at evening.” Let them yearn for the grace of God, perceive themselves to 
be sinners; let those strong men be made weak, those rich men be made poor, those just men 
acknowledge themselves sinners, those lions be made dogs. “Let them be converted at evening, and suffer 
hunger as dogs. And they shall go around the city.” What city? That world, which in certain places the 
Scripture calleth “the city of standing round:” that is, because in all nations everywhere the world had 
encompassed the one nation of Jews, where such words were being spoken, and it was called “the city of 
standing round.” Around this city shall go those men, now having become hungry dogs. In what manner 
shall they go around? By preaching. Saul out of a wolf was made a dog at evening, that is, being late 


converted by the crumbs of his Lord, in His grace he ran, and went around the city. 


15. “Behold, themselves shall speak in their mouth, and a sword is on the lips of them” (ver. 7). Here is 
that sword twice whetted, whereof the Apostle saith, “And the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of 
God.” Wherefore twice whetted? Wherefore, but because smiting out of both Testaments? With this sword 
were slain those whereof it was said to Peter, “Slay, and eat.” “And a sword is on the lips of them. For who 
hath heard?” They all speak in their mouth, “Who hath heard?” That is, they shall be wroth with men that 
are slow to believe. They that a little before were even themselves unwilling to believe, do feel disgust 
from men not believing. And truly, brethren, so it is. Thou seest a man slow before he is made a Christian; 
thou criest to him daily, hardly he is converted: suppose him to be converted, and then he would have all 
men to be Christians, and wondereth that not yet they are. It hath chanced out to him at evening to have 
been converted: but because he hath been made hungering like a dog, he hath also on his lips a sword; he 
saith, “Who hath heard?” What is, “Who hath heard?” “Who hath believed our hearing, and to whom hath 
the arm of the Lord been revealed?” “For who hath heard?” The Jews believe not: they have turned them 
to the nations, and have preached. The Jews did not believe; and nevertheless through believing Jews the 
Gospel went around the city, and they said, “For who hath heard?” “And Thou, Lord, shall deride them” 
(ver. 8). All nations are to be Christian, and ye say, “Who hath heard?” What is, “shall deride them”? “As 
nothing Thou shalt esteem all nations.” Nothing for Thee it shall be; because a most easy thing it will be 
for all nations to believe in Thee. 


16. “My strength to Thee I will keep” (ver. 9). For those strong men have fallen for this reason; because 
their strength to Thee they have not kept: that is, they that upon me have risen up and rushed, on 
themselves have relied. But I “my strength to Thee will keep:” because if I withdraw, I fall; if I draw near, 
stronger I am made. For see, brethren, what there is in a human soul. It hath not of itself light, hath not of 
itself powers: but all that is fair in a soul, is virtue and wisdom: but it neither is wise for itself, nor strong 
for itself, nor itself is light to itself, nor itself is virtue to itself. There is a certain origin and fountain of 
virtue, there is a certain root of wisdom, there is a certain, so to speak, if this also must be said, region of 
unchangeable truth: from this the soul withdrawing is made dark, drawing near is made light. “Draw near 
to Him, and be made light:” because by withdrawing ye are made dark. Therefore, “my strength, I will 
keep to Thee:” not from Thee will I withdraw, not on myself will I rely. “My strength, to Thee I will keep: 
because, O God, my lifter up Thou art.” For where was I, and where am I? Whence hast Thou taken me 
up? What iniquities of mine hast Thou remitted? Where was I lying? To what have I been raised up? I 
ought to have remembered these things: because in another Psalm is said, “For my father and my mother 
have forsaken me, but the Lord hath taken me unto Him.” 


17. “My God, the mercy of Him shall come before me” (ver. 10). Behold what is, “My strength, to Thee I 
will keep:” on myself I will in no ways at all rely. For what good thing have I brought, that thou shouldest 
have mercy on me, and shouldest justify me? What in me hast Thou found, save sins alone? Of Thine there 
is nothing else but the nature which Thou hast created: the other things are mine own evil things which 
Thou hast blotted out. I have not first risen up to Thee, but to awake me Thou hast come: for “His mercy 
shall come before me.” Before that anything of good I shall do, “His mercy shall come before me.” What 
answer here shall the unhappy Pelagius make? “My God hath shown to me among mine enemies” (ver. 
11). How great mercy He hath put forth concerning me, among mine enemies He hath showed. Let one 
gathered compare himself with men forsaken, and one elect with men rejected: let the vessel of mercy 
compare itself with the vessels of wrath; and let it see how out of one lump God hath made one vessel 
unto honour, another unto dishonour. 


“For so God, willing to show wrath, and to manifest His power, hath brought in, in much patience, the 
vessels of wrath, which have been perfected unto perdition.” And wherefore this? “In order that He might 
make known His riches upon the vessels of mercy.” If therefore vessels of wrath He hath brought in, 
wherein He might make known His riches upon the vessels of mercy, most rightly hath been said, “His 
mercy shall come before me: My God hath showed to me among mine enemies:” that is however great 
mercy He hath had concerning me, to me He hath showed it among these men concerning whom He hath 
not had mercy. For unless the debtor be in suspense, he is less grateful to him by whom the debt hath 
been forgiven. “My God hath showed to me among mine enemies.” 


18. But of the enemies themselves what? “Slay them not, lest sometime they forget Thy law.” He is making 
request for his enemies, he is fulfilling the commandment. ... Slay not them of whom the sins Thou 
slayest. But what is it to be slain? To forget the law of the Lord. It is real death, to go into the pit of sin; 
this indeed may be also understood of the Jews. Why of the Jews, “Slay not them, lest sometime they 
forget Thy law”? Those very enemies of mine, that have slain me, do not Thou slay. Let the nation of the 
Jews remain: certes conquered it hath been by the Romans, certes effaced is the city of them, Jews are not 
admitted into their city, and yet Jews there are. For all those provinces by the Romans have been 
subjugated. Who now can distinguish the nations in the Roman empire the one from the other, inasmuch 
as all have become Romans and all are called Romans? The Jews nevertheless remain with a mark; nor in 
such sort conquered have they been, as that by the conquerors they have been swallowed up. Not without 
reason is there that Cain, on whom, when he had slain his brother, God set a mark in order that no one 
should slay him. This is the mark which the Jews have: they hold fast by the remnant of their law, they are 
circumcised, they keep Sabbaths, they sacrifice the Passover; they eat unleavened bread. These are 


therefore Jews, they have not been slain, they are necessary to believing nations. Why so? In order that 
He may show to us among our enemies His mercy. “My God hath shown to me in mine enemies.” He 
showeth His mercy to the wild-olive grafted on branches that have been cut off because of pride. Behold 
where they lie, that were proud, behold where thou hast been grafted, that didst lie: and be not thou 
proud, lest thou shouldest deserve to be cut off. 


19. “Scatter them abroad in Thy virtue” (ver. 11). Now this thing hath been done: throughout all nations 
there have been scattered abroad the Jews, witnesses of their own iniquity and our truth. They have 
themselves writings, out of which hath been prophesied Christ, and we hold Christ. And if sometime 
perchance any heathen man shall have doubted, when we have told him the prophecies of Christ, at the 
clearness whereof he is amazed, and wondering hath supposed that they were written by ourselves, then 
out of the copies of the Jews we prove, how this thing so long time before had been foretold. See after 
what sort by means of our enemies we confound other enemies. “Scatter them abroad in Thy virtue:” take 
away from them “virtue,” take away from them their strength. “And bring them down, my protector, O 
Lord.” “The transgressions of their mouth, the discourse of their lips: and let them be taken in their pride: 
and out of cursing and lying shall be declared consummations, in the anger of consummation, and they 
shall not be” (ver. 12). Obscure words these are, and I fear lest they be not well instilled... . 


The Second Part. 


1. For, behold, the Jews are enemies, whom this Psalm seemeth to imply; the law of God they hold, and 
therefore of them hath been said, “Slay not them, lest sometime they forget Thy law:” in order that the 
nation of Jews might remain, and by it remaining the number of Christians might increase. Throughout all 
nations they remain certainly, and Jews they are, nor have they ceased to be what they were: that is, this 
nation hath not so yielded to Roman institutions, as to have lost the form of Jews; but hath been subjected 
to the Romans so as that it still retaineth its own laws; which are the laws of God. But what in their case 
hath been done? “Ye tithe mint and cummin, and have forsaken the weightier matters of the law, mercy, 
and judgment, straining a gnat, but swallowing a camel.” This to them the Lord saith. And in truth so they 
are; they hold the law, hold the Prophets; read all things, sing all things: the light of the Prophets therein 
they see not, which is Christ Jesus. Not only Him now they see not, when he is sitting in Heaven: but not 
even at that time saw they Him, when among them humble He was walking, and they were made guilty by 
shedding the blood of the Same; but not all. This even to-day we commend to the notice of your Love. Not 
all: because many of them were turned to Him whom they slew, and by believing on Him, they obtained 
pardon even for the shedding of His blood: and they have given an example for men; how they ought not 
to despair that sin of whatsoever kind would be remitted to them, since even the killing of Christ was 
remitted to them confessing... . 


2. What in them wilt Thou slay? The Crucify, Crucify, which they cried out, not them that cried out. For 
they willed to blot out, cut off, destroy Christ: but Thou, by raising to life Christ, whom they willed to 
destroy, dost slay the “transgressions of their mouth, the discourse of their lips.” For in that He whom 
they cried out should be destroyed, liveth, they are taken with dread: and that He whom on earth they 
despised, in heaven is adored by all nations, they wonder: thus are there slain the transgressions of them, 
and the discourse of their lips. What is, “let them be taken in their pride”? Because to no purpose have 
strong men rushed on, and it hath fallen out to them as it were to think themselves to have done 
somewhat, and they have prevailed against the Lord. They were able to crucify a man, weakness might 
prevail and virtue be slain; and they thought themselves somewhat, as it were strong men, as it were 
mighty men, as it were prevailing, as it were a lion prepared for prey, as it were fat bulls, as of them in 
another place he maketh mention: “Fat bulls have beset me.” But what have they done in the case of 
Christ? Not life, but death they have slain. ... And what now hath come to pass in those men that have 
been converted? For it was told to them that He whom they slew rose again. They believed Him to have 
risen again, because they saw that He, being in Heaven, thence sent the Holy Spirit, and filled those that 
on Him believed; and they found themselves to have condemned nought, and to have done nought. Their 
doing issued in emptiness, the sin remained. Because therefore the doing was made void, but the sin 
remained upon the doers; they were taken in their pride, they saw themselves under their iniquity. It 
remained therefore for them to confess the sin, and for Him to pardon, that had given Himself up to 
sinners, and to forgive His death, having been slain by men dead, and making alive men dead. They were 
taken therefore in their pride. 


3. “And out of cursing and lying shall be declared consummations, in anger of consummation, and they 
shall not be.” This too with difficulty is understood, to what is joined the “and they shall not be.” What 
shall they not be? Let us therefore examine the context above: when they shall have been taken in their 
pride, “there shall be declared out of cursing and lying consummations.” What are consummations? 
Perfections: for to be consummated, is to be perfected. One thing it is to be consummated, another thing 
to be consumed. For a thing is consummated which is so finished as that it is perfected: a thing is 
consumed which is so finished that it is not. Pride would not suffer a man to be perfected, nothing so 
much hindereth perfection. For let your Love attend a little to what I am saying; and see an evil very 
pernicious, very much to be guarded against. What sort of evil do ye think it is? How long could I enlarge 
upon how much evil there is in pride? The devil on that account alone is to be punished. Certes he is the 
chief of all sinners: certes he is the tempter to sin: to him is not ascribed adultery, not wine-bibbing, not 


fornication, not the robbing of others’ goods: by pride alone he fell. And since pride’s companion is envy, it 
must needs be that a proud man should envy... . In a word, all vices in evil-doings are to be feared, pride 
in well-doings is more to be feared. It is no wonder, then, that so humble is the Apostle, as to say, “When I 
am made weak, then I am strong.” For lest he should himself be tempted by this sin, what sort of medicine 
doth he say was applied to him against swelling by the Physician, who knew what He was healing? “Lest 
by the greatness,” he saith, “of the revelations I should be exalted, there was given to me a thorn of my 
flesh, the angel of Satan, to buffet me: wherefore thrice the Lord I besought, that it should depart from 
me: and He said to me, My grace is sufficient for thee, for virtue in weakness is made perfect.” See what 
the consummations are. An Apostle, the teacher of Gentiles, father of the faithful through the Gospel, 
received a thorn of the flesh whereby he might be buffeted. Which of us would dare to say this, unless he 
had not been ashamed to confess this? For if we shall have said that Paul had not suffered this; while to 
him as it were honour we give, a liar we make him. But because truthful he is, and truth he hath spoken; it 
behoveth us to believe that there was given to him an angel of Satan, lest by the greatness of the 
revelations he should be exalted. Behold how much to be feared is the serpent of pride. ... 


4. What is, “in the anger of consummation shall be declared consummations”? There is an anger of 
consummation, and there is an anger of consuming. For every vengeance of God is called anger: 
sometimes God avengeth, to the end that He may make perfect; sometimes He avengeth, to the end that 
He may condemn. How doth He avenge, to the end that He may make perfect? “He scourgeth every son 
whom He receiveth.” How doth He avenge, to the end that He may condemn? When He shall have set 
ungodly men on the left hand, and shall have said to them, “Go ye into fire everlasting, that hath been 
prepared for the devil and his angels.” This is the anger of consuming, not that of consummation. But 
“there shall be declared consummations in the anger of consummation;” it shall be preached by the 
Apostles, that “where sin hath abounded, grace shall much more abound,” and the weakness of man hath 
belonged to the healing of humility. Those men thinking of this, and finding out and confessing their 
iniquities, “shall not be.” “Shall not be” what? In their pride. 


5. “And they shall know how God shall have dominion of Jacob, and of the ends of the earth” (ver. 13). For 
before they thought themselves just men, because the Jewish nation had received the Law, because it had 
kept the commandments of God: it is proved to them that it hath not kept them, since in the very 
commandments of God Christ it perceived not, because “blindness in part has happened to Israel.” Even 
the Jews themselves see that they ought not to despise the Gentiles, of whom they deemed as of dogs and 
sinners. For just as alike they have been found in iniquity, so alike they will attain unto salvation. “Not 
only to Jews,” saith the Apostle, “but also even to Gentiles.” For to this end the Stone which the builders 
set at nought, hath even been made for the Head of the corner, in order that two in itself It might join: for 
a corner doth unite two walls. The Jews thought themselves exalted and great: of the Gentiles they 
thought as weak, as sinners, as the servants of demons, as the worshippers of idols, and yet in both was 
there iniquity. Even the Jews have been proved sinners; because “there is none that doeth good, there is 
not even so much as one:” they have laid down their pride, and have not envied the salvation of the 
Gentiles, because they have known their own and their weakness to be alike: and in the Corner Stone 
being united, they have together worshipped the Lord. ... 


6. “They shall be converted at evening” (ver. 14): that is, even if late, that is, after the slaying of our Lord 
Jesus Christ: “They shall be converted at evening: and hereafter they shall suffer hunger as dogs.” But “as 
dogs,” not as sheep or calves: “as dogs,” as Gentiles, as sinners; because they too have known their sin 
that thought themselves righteous. . . . It is a good thing therefore for a sinner to be humbled; and no one 
is more incurable than he that thinketh himself whole. “And they shall go around the city.” Already we 
have explained “city;” it is the “city of standing round;” all nations. 


7. “They shall be scattered abroad in order that they may eat” (ver. 15); that is, in order that they may 
gain others, in order that into their Body they may change believers. “But if they shall not be filled, they 
shall murmur.” Because above also he had spoken of the murmur of them, saying, “For who hath heard?” 
“And Thou, O Lord,” he saith, “shall deride them, saying, Who hath heard?” Wherefore? Because, as 
nothing Thou shall count all nations. Let the Psalm be concluded. See ye the Corner exulting, now with 
both walls rejoicing. The Jews were proud, humbled they have been; Gentiles were despairing, raised up 
they have been: let them come to the Corner, there let them meet, there run together, there find the kiss 
of peace; from different parts let them come, but with differing not come, those of Circumcision, these of 
uncircumcision. Far apart were the walls, but before that to the Corner they came: but in the Corner let 
them hold themselves, and now let the whole Church from both walls, say what? “But I will sing of Thy 
power, and I will exult in the morning of Thy mercy” (ver. 16). In the morning when temptations have been 
overcome, in the morning when the night of this world shall have passed away; in the morning when no 
longer the lyings in wait of robbers and of the devil and of his angels we dread, in the morning when no 
longer by the lamp of prophecy we walk, but Himself the Word of God as it were a Sun we contemplate. 
“And I will exult in the morning of Thy mercy.” With reason in another Psalm is said, “In the morning I will 
stand by Thee, and I will meditate.” With reason also of the Lord Himself the Resurrection was at dawn, 
that there should be fulfilled that which hath been said in another Psalm, “In the evening shall tarry 
weeping and in the morning exultation.” For at even the disciples mourned our Lord Jesus Christ as dead, 
at dawn at Him rising again they exulted. “For Thou hast become my taker up, and my refuge in the day of 
my tribulation.” 


8. “My Helper, to Thee I will play, because Thou, O God, art my taker up” (ver. 17). What was I, unless 
Thou didst succour? How much despaired of was I, unless Thou didst heal? Where was I lying, unless 
Thou didst come to me? Certes with a huge wound I was endangered, but that wound of mine did call for 
an Almighty Physician. To an Almighty Physician nothing is incurable. .. . Lastly, thinking of all good 
things whatsoever we may have, either in nature or in purpose, or in conversion itself, in faith, in hope, in 
charity, in good morals, in justice, in fear of God; all these to be only by His gifts, he hath thus concluded: 
“My God is my mercy:” He being filled with the good things of God hath not found what he might call his 
God, save “his mercy.” O name, under which no one must despair! If thou say, my salvation, I perceive that 
He giveth salvation; if thou say, my refuge, I perceive that thou takest refuge in Him; if thou say, my 
strength, I perceive that He giveth to thee strength: “my mercy,” is what? All that Iam is of Thy mercy. ... 


PSALM LX 


1. David the king was one man, but not one man he figured; sometimes to wit he figured the Church of 
many men consisting, extended even unto the ends of the earth: but sometimes One Man he figured, Him 
he figured that is Mediator of God and men, the Man Christ Jesus. In this Psalm therefore, or rather in this 
Psalm’s title, certain victorious actions of David are spoken of: .. .”To the end, in behalf of those men that 
shall be changed unto the title’s inscription, unto teaching for David himself, when he burned up 
Mesopotamia in Syria, and Syria Sobal, and turned Joab, and smote Edom, in the valley of salt-pits twelve 
thousand.” We read of these things in the books of the Reigns, that all those persons whom he hath 
named, were defeated by David, that is, Mesopotamia in Syria, and Syria Sobal, Joab, Edom. These things 
were done, and just as they were done, so there they have been written, so they are read: let him read 
that will. Nevertheless, as the Prophetic Spirit in the Psalms’ titles is wont to depart somewhat from the 
expression of things done, and to say something which in history is not found, and hence rather to 
admonish us that titles of this kind have been written not that we may know things done, but that things 
future may be prefigured. .. . But here this thing is inserted for this especial reason, that there it is not 
written that he burned up Mesopotamia in Syria, and Syria Sobal. But now let us begin to examine these 
things after the significations of things future, and to bring out the dimness of shadows into the light of 
the word. 


2. What is “to the end” ye know. For “the end of the law is Christ.” Those that are changed ye know. For 
who but they that do pass from old life into new? . . .”For ye were sometime darkness, but now light in the 
Lord.” But they are changed “into the title’s inscription,” . .. who into the kingdom of Christ do pass over 
from the kingdom of the devil. It is well that they are changed unto this title’s inscription. But they are 
changed, as followeth, “unto teaching.” He added, “for David himself unto teaching:” that is, are changed 
not for themselves, but for David himself, and are changed unto teaching. . . . When therefore would 
Christ have changed us, unless He had done that which He spake of, “Fire I have come to send into the 
world”? If therefore Christ came to send into the world fire, to wit to its health and profit, we must inquire 
not how He is to send the world into fire, but how into the world fire. Inasmuch as therefore He came to 
send fire into the world, let us inquire what is Mesopotamia which was burned up, what is Syria Sobal? 
The interpretations therefore of the names let us examine according to the Hebrew language, wherein 
first this Scripture was written. Mesopotamia they say is interpreted, “exalted calling.” Now the whole 
world by calling hath been exalted, Syria is interpreted “lofty.” But she which was lofty, burned up hath 
been and humbled. Sobal is interpreted “empty antiquity.” Thanks to Christ that hath burned her. 
Whenever old bushes are burned up, green places succeed; and more speedily and more plentifully, and 
more fully green, fresh ones spring out, when fire hath gone before them to the burning up of the old. Let 
not therefore the fire of Christ be feared, hay it consumeth. “For all flesh is hay, and all the glory of man 
as flower of hay.” He burneth up therefore those things with that fire. “And turned Joab.” Joab is 
interpreted enemy. There was turned an enemy, as thou wilt understand it. If turned unto flight, the devil 
it is: if converted to the faith, a Christian it is. How unto flight? From the heart of a Christian: “The Prince 
of this world,” He saith, “now hath been cast out.” But how can a Christian turned to the Lord be an 
enemy turned? Because he hath become a believer that had been an enemy. “Smote Edom.” Edom is 
interpreted “earthly.” That earthly one ought to be smitten. For why should one live earthly, that ought to 
live heavenly? There hath been slain therefore life earthly, let there live life heavenly. “For as we have 
borne the image of the earthly, let us bear also the image of Him that is from Heaven.” See it slain: 
“Mortify your members which are upon earth.” But when he had smitten Edom, he smote “twelve 
thousand in the valley of salt-pits.” Twelve thousand is a perfect number, to which perfect number also the 
number of the twelve Apostles is ascribed: for not to no purpose is it, but because through the whole 
world was to be sent the Word. But the Word of God, which is Christ, is in clouds, that is, in the preachers 
of truth. But the world of four parts doth consist. The four parts thereof are exceeding well known to all, 
and often in the Scriptures they are mentioned: they are the same as the name of the four winds, East, 
West, North, and South. To all these four parts was sent the Word, so that in the Trinity all might be 
called. The number twelve four times three do make. With reason therefore twelve thousand earthly 
things were smitten, the whole world was smitten: for from the whole world was chosen out the Church, 
mortified from earthly life. Why “in the valley of salt-pits”? A valley is humility: salt-pits signify savour. For 
many men are humbled, but emptily and foolishly, in empty oldness they are humbled. One suffereth 
tribulation for money, suffereth tribulation for temporal honour, suffereth tribulation for the comforts of 
this life; he is to suffer tribulation and to be humbled: why not for the sake of God? why not for the sake of 


Christ? why not for the savour of salt? Knowest thou not that to thee hath been said, “Ye are the salt of 
earth,” and, “If the salt shall have been spoiled, for no other thing will it be of use, but to be cast out”? A 
good thing it is therefore wisely to be humbled. Behold now are not heretics being humbled? Have not 
laws been made even by men to condemn them, against whom divine laws do reign, which even before 
had condemned them? Behold they are humbled, behold they are put to flight, behold persecution they 
suffer, but without savour; for folly, for emptiness. For now the salt hath been spoiled: therefore it hath 
been cast out, to be trodden down of men. We have heard the title of the Psalm, let us hear also the words 
of the Psalm. 


3. “God, Thou hast driven us back, and hast destroyed us” (ver. 1). Is that David speaking that smote, that 
burned up, that defeated, and not they to whom He did these things, that is to say, their being smitten and 
driven back, that were evil men, and again their being made alive and returning in order that they might 
be good men? That destruction indeed that David made, strong of hand, our Christ, whose figure that man 
was bearing; He did those things, He made this destruction with His sword and with His fire: for both He 
brought into this world. Both “Fire I am come to send into the world,” thou hast in the Gospel: and “A 
sword I have come to send into the earth,” thou hast in the Gospel. He brought in fire, whereby might be 
burned up Mesopotamia in Syria, and Syria Sobal: He brought in a sword whereby might be smitten 
Edom. Now again this destruction was made for the sake of “those that are changed unto the title’s 
inscription.” Hear we therefore the voice of them: to their health smitten they were, being raised up let 
them speak. Let them say, therefore, that are changed into something better, changed unto the title’s 
inscription, changed unto teaching for David himself; let them say, “Thou hast had mercy upon us.” Thou 
hast destroyed us, in order that Thou mightest build us; Thou hast destroyed us that were ill builded, hast 
destroyed empty oldness; in order that there may be a building unto a new man, building to abide for 
everlasting. ... 


4. “Thou hast moved the earth, and hast troubled it” (ver. 2). How hath the earth been troubled? In the 
conscience of sinners. Whither go we? Whither flee we, when this sword hath been brandished, “Repent, 
for near hath drawn the kingdom of Heaven”? “Heal the crushings thereof, for moved it hath been.” 
Unworthy it is to be healed, if moved it hath not been: but thou speakest, preachest, threatenest us with 
God, of coming judgment holdest not thy peace, of the commandment of God thou warnest, from these 
things thou abstainest not; and he that heareth, if he feareth not, if he is not moved, is not worthy to be 
healed. Another heareth, is moved, is stung, smiteth the breast, sheddeth tears. ... 


5. The first labour is, that thou shouldest be displeasing to thyself, that sins thou shouldest battle out, that 
thou shouldest be changed into something better: the second labour, in return for thy having been 
changed, is to bear the tribulations and temptations of this world, and amid them to hold on even unto the 
end. Of these things therefore when he was speaking, while pointing out such things, he addeth what? 
“Thou hast shown to Thy people hard things” (ver. 3): to Thy people now, made tributary after the victory 
of David. “Thou hast shown to Thy people hard things.” Wherein? In persecutions which the Church of 
Christ hath endured, when so much blood of martyrs was spilled. “Thou hast given us to drink of the wine 
of goading.” “Of goading” is what? Not of killing. For it was not a killing that destroyeth, but a medicine 
that smarteth. “Thou hast given us to drink of the wine of goading.” 


6. Wherefore this? “Thou hast given to men fearing Thee, a sign that they should flee from the face of the 
bow” (ver. 4). Through tribulations temporal, he saith, Thou hast signified to Thine own to flee from the 
wrath of fire everlasting. For, saith the Apostle Peter, “Time it is that Judgment begin with the House of 
God.” And exhorting the Martyrs to endurance, when the world should rage, when slaughters should be 
made at the hands of persecutors, when far and wide blood of believers should be spilled, when in chains, 
in prisons, in tortures, many hard things Christians should suffer, in these hard things, I say, lest they 
should faint, Peter saith to them, “Time it is that Judgment begin with the House of God,” etc. What 
therefore is to be in the Judgment? The bow is bended, still in menacing posture it is, not yet in aiming. 
And see what there is in the bow: is there not an arrow to be shot forward? The string however is 
stretched back in a contrary direction to that in which it is going to be shot; and the more the stretching 
thereof hath gone backward, with the greater swiftness it starteth forward. What is it that I have said? 
The more the Judgment is deferred, with so much the greater swiftness it is to come. Therefore even for 
temporal tribulations to God let us render thanks, because He hath given to His people a sign, “that they 
should flee from the face of the bow:” in order that His faithful ones having been exercised in tribulations 
temporal, may be worthy to avoid the condemnation of fire everlasting, which is to find out all them that 
do not believe these things. 


7. “That Thy beloved may be delivered: save me with Thy right hand, and hearken unto me” (ver. 5). With 
Thy right hand save me, Lord: so save me as that at the right hand I may stand. Not any safety temporal I 
require, in this matter Thy Will be done. For a time what is good for us we are utterly ignorant: for “what 
we should pray for as we ought we know not:” but “save me with Thy right hand,” so that even if in this 
time I suffer sundry tribulations, when the night of all tribulations hath been spent, on the right hand I 
may be found among the sheep, not on the left hand among the goats. “And hearken unto me.” Because 
now I am deserving that which Thou art willing to give; not “with the words of my transgressions” I am 
crying through the day, so that Thou hearken not, and “in the night so that Thou hearken not,” and that 
not for folly to me,” but truly for my warning, by adding savour from the valley of salt-pits, so that in 


tribulation I may know what to ask: but I ask life everlasting; therefore hearken unto me, because Thy 
right hand Iask.... 


8. “God hath spoken in His Holy One” (ver. 6)... . In what Holy One of His? “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to Himself.” In that Holy One, of whom elsewhere ye have heard, “O God, in the Holy One is Thy 
way.” “I will rejoice and will divide Sichima. .. . and the valley of tabernacles I will measure out.” Sichima 
is interpreted shoulders. But according to history, Jacob returning from Laban his father-in-law with all his 
kindred, hid the idols in Sichima which he had from Syria, where for a long time he had dwelled, and at 
length was coming from thence. But tabernacles he made there because of his sheep and herds, and 
called the place Tabernacles. And these I will divide, saith the Church. What is this, “I will divide 
Sichima”? If to the story where the idols were hidden is the reference, the Gentiles it signifieth; I divide 
the Gentiles. I divide, is what? “For not in all men is there faith.” I divide, is what? Some will believe, 
others will not believe. .. . The shoulders are divided, in order that their sins may burthen some men, 
while others may take up the burden of Christ. For godly shoulders He was requiring when He said, “For 
My yoke is gentle, and My burden is light.” Another burden oppresseth and loadeth thee, but Christ’s 
burden relieveth thee: another burden hath weight, Christ’s burden hath wings. For even if thou pull off 
the wings from a bird, thou dost remove a kind of weight; and the more weight thou hast taken away, the 
more on earth it will abide. She that thou hast chosen to disburden lieth there: she flieth not, because 
thou hast taken off a weight: let there be given back the weight, and she flieth. Such is Christ’s burden; 
let men carry it, and not be idle: let them not be heeded that will not bear it; let them bear it that will, and 
they shall find how light it is, how sweet, how pleasant, how ravishing unto Heaven, and from earth how 
transporting. ... Perchance because of the sheep of Jacob, “the valley of Tabernacles” is to be understood 
of the nation of the Jews, and the same is divided: for they have passed from thence that have believed, 
the rest have remained without. 


9. “Mine is Galaad” (ver. 7). These names are read in the Scriptures of God. Galaad hath the voice of an 
interpretation of its own and of a great Mystery: for it is interpreted “the heap of testimony.” How great a 
heap of testimony in the Martyrs? “Mine is Galaad,” mine is a heap of testimony, mine are the true 
Martyrs. .. . Then meanly esteemed was the Church among men, then reproach on Her a Widow was 
being thrown, because Christ’s She was, because the sign of the Cross on her brow She was wearing: not 
yet was there honour, censure there was then: when therefore not honour, but censure there was, then 
was made a heap of witness; and through the heap of witness was the Love of Christ enlarged; and 
through the enlargement of the Love of Christ, were the Gentiles possessed. There followeth, “And mine is 
Manasses;” which is interpreted forgotten. For to Her had been said, “Confusion for everlasting Thou 
shalt forget, and of the reproach of Thy widowhood Thou shalt not be mindful.” There was therefore a 
confusion of the Church once, which now hath been forgotten: for of Her confusion and of the “reproach” 
of Her widowhood now She is not mindful. For when there was a sort of confusion among men, a heap of 
witness was made. Now no longer doth any even remember that confusion, when it was a reproach to be a 
Christian, now no one remembereth, now all have forgotten, now “Mine is Manasses, and Ephraim the 
strength of My head.” Ephraim is interpreted fruitfulness. Mine, he saith, is fruitfulness, and this 
fruitfulness is the strength of My Head. For My Head is Christ. And whence is fruitfulness the strength of 
Him? Because unless a grain were to fall into the earth, it would not be multiplied, alone it would remain. 
Fall then to earth did Christ in His Passion, and there followed fruit-bearing in the Resurrection. He was 
hanging and was being despised: the grain was within, it had powers to draw after it all things. How ina 
grain do numbers of seeds lie hid, something abject it appeareth to the eyes, but a power turning into 
itself matter and bringing forth fruit is hidden; so in Christ’s Cross virtue was hidden, there appeared 
weakness. O mighty grain! Doubtless weak is He that hangeth, Doubtless before Him that people did wag 
the head, Doubtless they said, “If Son of God He is, let Him come down from the Cross.” Hear the 
strength of Him: that which is a weak thing of God, is stronger than men. With reason so great fruitfulness 
hath followed: it is mine, saith the Church. 


10. “Juda is my king: Moab the pot of my hope” (ver. 7). What Juda? He that is of the tribe of Juda. What 
Juda, but He to whom Jacob himself said, “Juda, thy brethren shall praise thee”? What therefore should I 
fear, when Juda my king saith, “Fear not them that kill the body”? “Moab the pot of my hope.” Wherefore 
“pot”? Because tribulation. Wherefore “of my hope”? Because there hath gone before Juda my king... . 
Moab is perceived in the Gentiles. For that nation was born of sin, that nation was born of the daughters 
of Lot, who lay with their father drunken, abusing a father. Better were it to have remained barren, than 
thus to have become mothers. But this was a kind of figure of them that abuse the law. For do not heed 
that law in the Latin language is of the feminine gender: in Greek of the masculine gender it is: but 
whether it be of the feminine gender in speaking, or of the masculine, the expression maketh no 
difference to the truth. For law hath rather a masculine force, because it ruleth, is not ruled. But 
moreover, the Apostle Paul saith what? “Good is the law, if any one use it lawfully.” But those daughters of 
Lot unlawfully used their father. But in the same manner as good works begin to grow when a man useth 
well the law: so arise evil works, when a man ill useth the law. Furthermore, they ill using their father, 
that is, ill using the law, engendered the Moabites, by whom are signified evil works. Thence the 
tribulation of the Church, thence the pot boiling up. Of this pot in a certain place of prophecy is said, “A 
pot heated by the North wind.” Whence but by the quarters of the devil, who hath said, “I will set my seat 
at the North”? The chiefest tribulations therefore arise against the Church from none except from those 
that ill use the law.... 


11. “Into Idumaea I will stretch out my shoe” (ver. 8). The Church speaketh, “I will come through even 
unto Idumaea.” Let tribulations rage, let the world boil with offences, even unto those very persons that 
lead an earthly life (for Idumaea is interpreted earthly), even unto those same, “even unto Idumaea, I will 
stretch out my shoe.” Of what thing the shoe except of the Gospel? “How beautiful the feet of them that 
tell of peace, that tell of good things,” and “the feet shod unto the preparation of the Gospel of peace.” ... 
In these times we see, brethren, how many earthly men do perpetrate frauds for the sake of gain, for 
frauds perjuries; on account of their fears they consult fortune-tellers, astrologers: all these men are 
Edomites, earthly; and nevertheless all these men adore Christ, under His own shoe they are; now even 
unto Idumaea is stretched out His shoe. “To Me Allophyli have been made subject.” Who are “Allophyli”? 
Men of other race, not belonging to My race. They “have been made subject,” because many men adore 
Christ, and are not to reign with Christ. 


12. “Who will lead Me down into the city of standing round?” (ver. 9). What is the city of standing round? 
If ye remember already, I have made mention thereof in another Psalm, wherein hath been said, “And they 
shall go around the city.” For the city of standing round is the compassing around of the Gentiles, which 
compassing around of the Gentiles in the middle thereof had the one nation of the Jews, worshipping one 
God: the rest of the compassing around of the Gentiles to idols made supplication, demons they did serve. 
And mystically it was called the city of standing round; because on all sides the Gentiles had poured 
themselves around, and had stood around that nation which did worship one God. . . ."Who will lead me 
down even unto Idumaea?” 


13. “Wilt not Thou, O God, that hast driven us back? And wilt not Thou, O God, march forth in our 
powers?” (ver. 10). Wilt not Thou lead us down, that hast driven us back? But wherefore “hast driven us 
back”? Because Thou hast destroyed us. Wherefore hast destroyed us? Because angry Thou hast been, 
and hast had pity on us. Thou therefore wilt lead down, that hast driven back; Thou, O God, that wilt not 
march forth in our powers, wilt lead down. What is, “wilt not march forth in our powers”? The world is to 
rage, the world is to tread us down, there is to be a heap of witnesses, builded of the spilled blood of 
martyrs, and the raging heathen are to say, “Where is the God of them?” Then “Thou wilt not march forth 
in our powers:” against them Thou wilt not show Thyself, Thou wilt not show Thy power, such as Thou 
hast shown in David, in Moses, in Joshua the son of Nun, when to their might the Gentiles yielded, and 
when the slaughter had been ended, and the great laying waste repaired, into the land which Thou 
promisedst Thou leddest in Thy people. This thing then Thou wilt not do, “Thou wilt not march forth in our 
powers,” but within Thou wilt work. What is, “wilt not march forth”? Wilt not show Thyself. For indeed 
when in chains the Martyrs were being led along, when they were being shut up in prison, when they 
were being led forth to be mocked, when to the beasts they were exposed, when they were being smitten 
with the sword, when with fire they were being burned, were they not despised as though forsaken, as 
though without helper? In what manner was God working within? in what manner within was He 
comforting? in what manner to these men was He making sweet the hope of life everlasting? in what 
manner was He not forsaking the hearts of them, where the man was dwelling in silence, well if good, ill if 
evil? Was He then by any means forsaking, because He was not marching forth in the powers of them? By 
not marching forth in the powers of them, did He not the more lead down the Church even unto Idumaea, 
lead down the Church even unto the city of standing around? For if the Church chose to war and to use 
the sword, She would seem to be fighting for life present: but because she was despising life present, 
therefore there was made a heap of witness for the life that shall be. 


14. Thou therefore, O God, that wilt not march forth in our powers, “Give to us aid from tribulation, and 
vain is the safety of man” (ver. 11). Go now they that salt have not, and desire safety temporal for their 
friends, which is empty oldness. “Give to us aid:” from thence whence Thou wast supposed to forsake, 
thence succour. “In God we will do valour, and Himself to nothing shall bring down our enemies” (ver. 12). 
We will not do valour with the sword, not with horses, not with breastplates, not with shields, not in the 
mightiness of an army, not abroad. But where? Within, where we are not seen. Where within? “In God we 
will do virtue:” and as if abjects, and as if trodden down, men as if of no consideration we shall be, but 
“Himself to nothing shall bring down our enemies.” In a word, this thing hath been done to our enemies. 
Trodden down have been the Martyrs: by suffering, by enduring, by persevering even unto the end, in God 
they have done valour. Himself also hath done that which followeth: to nothing He hath brought down the 
enemies of them. Where are now the enemies of the Martyrs, except perchance that now drunken men 
with their cups do persecute those whom at that time frenzied men did use with stones to persecute? 


PSALM LXI 


1. The title of it doth not detain us. For it is “Unto the end, in hymns, to David himself. “In hymns,” to wit 
in praises. “Unto the end,” to wit unto Christ. . . . But the voice in this Psalm (if we are among the 
members of Him, and in the Body, even as upon His exhortation we have the boldness to trust) we ought 
to acknowledge to be our own, not that of any foreigner. But I have not so called it our own, as if it were of 
those only that are now in presence; but our own, as being of us that are throughout the whole world, that 
are from the East even unto the West. And in order that ye may know it thus to be our voice, He speaketh 
here as if one Man: but He is not One Man; but even as One, the Unity is speaking. But in Christ we all 
are one man: because of this One Man the Head is in Heaven, and the members are yet toiling on earth: 
and because they are toiling see what He saith. 


2. “Hearken, O God, to my supplication, give heed to my prayer” (ver. 1). Who saith? He, as if One. See 
whether one: “From the ends of the earth to Thee I have cried, while my heart was being vexed” (ver. 2). 
Now therefore not one: but for this reason one, because Christ is One, of whom all we are the members. 
For what one man crieth from the ends of the earth? There crieth not from the ends of the earth any but 
that inheritance, of which hath been said to the Son Himself, “Demand of Me, and I will give to Thee the 
nations for Thine inheritance, and for Thy possession the boundaries of the earth.” This therefore Christ’s 
possession, this Christ’s inheritance, this Christ’s Body, this Christ’s one Church, this the Unity which we 
are, is crying from the ends of the earth. .. . But wherefore have I cried this thing? “While my heart was 
being vexed.” He showeth himself to be throughout all nations in the whole round world, in great glory, 
but in great tribulation. For our life in this sojourning cannot be without temptation: because our advance 
is made through our temptation, nor does a man become known to himself unless tempted, nor can he be 
crowned except he shall have conquered, nor can he conquer except he shall have striven, nor can he 
strive except he shall have experienced an enemy, and temptations. This Man therefore is being vexed, 
that from the ends of the earth is crying, but nevertheless He is not forsaken. For ourselves who are His 
Body He hath willed to prefigure also in that His Body wherein already He hath both died and hath risen 
again, and into Heaven hath ascended, in order that whither the Head hath gone before, thither the 
members may be assured that they shall follow. Therefore us He did transfer by a figure into Himself, 
when He willed to be tempted of Satan. 


3. But now there was read in the Gospel, how the Lord Jesus Christ in the wilderness was being tempted 
of the devil. Christ entirely was tempted of the devil. For in Christ thou wast being tempted, because 
Christ of thee had for Himself flesh, of Himself for thee salvation; of thee for Himself death, of Himself for 
thee life; of thee for Himself revilings, of Himself for thee honours; therefore of thee for Himself 
temptation, of Himself for thee victory. If in Him tempted we have been, in Him we overcome the devil. . . 
.”On the Rock Thou hast exalted me.” Now therefore here we perceive who is crying from the ends of the 
earth. Let us call to mind the Gospel: “Upon this Rock I will build My Church.” Therefore She crieth from 
the ends of the earth, whom He hath willed to be builded upon a Rock. But in order that the Church might 
be builded upon the Rock, who was made the Rock? Hear Paul saying: “But the Rock was Christ.” On Him 
therefore builded we have been. For this reason that Rock whereon we have been builded, first hath been 
smitten with winds, flood, rain, when Christ of the devil was being tempted. Behold on what firmness He 
hath willed to stablish thee. With reason our voice is not in vain, but is hearkened unto: for on great hope 
we have been set: “On the Rock Thou hast exalted me.” .. . 


4. “Thou hast led me down, because Thou hast been made my hope: a tower of strength from the face of 
the enemy” (ver. 3). My heart is vexed, saith that Unity from the ends of the earth, and I toil amid 
temptations and offences: the heathen envy, because they have been conquered; the heretics lie in wait, 
hidden in the cloak of the Christian name: within in the Church itself the wheat suffereth violence from 
the chaff: amid all these things when my heart is vexed, I will cry from the ends of the earth. But there 
forsaketh me not the Same that hath exalted me upon the Rock, in order to lead me down even unto 
Himself, because even if I labour, while the devil through so many places and times and occasions lieth in 
wait against me, He is to me a tower of strength, to whom when I shall have fled for refuge, not only I 
shall escape the weapons of the enemy, but even against him securely I shall myself hurl whatever darts I 
shall please. For Christ Himself is the tower, Himself for us hath been made a tower from the face of the 
enemy, who is also the Rock whereon hath been builded the Church. Art thou taking heed that thou be not 
smitten of the devil? Flee to the Tower; never to that tower will the devil’s darts follow thee: there thou 
wilt stand protected and fixed. But in what manner shalt thou flee to the Tower? Let not a man, set 
perchance in temptation, in body seek that Tower, and when he shall not have found it, be wearied, or 
faint in temptation. Before thee is the Tower: call to mind Christ, and go into the Tower. ... 


5. “A sojourner I will be in Thy tabernacle even unto ages” (ver. 4). Ye see how he, of whom we have 
spoken, is he that crieth. Which of us is a sojourner even unto ages? For a few days here we live, and we 
pass away: for sojourners here we are, inhabitants in Heaven we shall be. Thou art a sojourner in that 
place where thou art to hear the voice of the Lord thy God, “Remove.” For from that Home everlasting in 
the Heavens no one will bid thee to remove. Here therefore a sojourner thou art. Whence also is said in 
another Psalm, “A sojourner I am with Thee and a stranger, as all my fathers were.” Here therefore 
sojourners we are; there the Lord shall give to us mansions everlasting: “Many are,” He saith, “the 
mansions in My Father’s house.” Those mansions not as though to sojourners He will give, but as though 
to citizens to abide for everlasting. Here however, brethren, because for no small time the Church was to 
be on this earth, but because here shall be the Church even unto the end of the world: therefore here He 
hath said, “A dweller I will be in Thy tabernacle even unto ages.” .. . Well, of a few days thou wouldest 
choose that the temptations should be: but how would She gather together all Her sons, unless for a long 
time She were to be here, unless even unto the end She were to be prolonged? Do not envy the rest of 
mankind that hereafter shall be: do not, because thou hast already passed over, wish to cut down the 
bridge of mercy: be it here even for ever. And what of temptations, which needs must abound, by how 
much the more offences come? For Himself saith, “Because iniquity hath abounded, the love of many shall 
wax cold.” But that Church, which crieth from the ends of the earth, is in these circumstances whereof he 
speaketh in continuation. “But he that shall have persevered even unto the end, the same shall be saved.” 
But whence shalt thou persevere? .. .”I shall be covered up in the veiling of Thy wings.” Behold the 
reason why we are in safety amid so great temptations, until there come the end of the world, and ages 


everlasting receive us; namely, because we are covered up in the veiling of His Wings. There is heat in the 
world, but there is a great shade under the wings of God. 


6. “For Thou, O God, hast hearkened to my prayer” (ver. 5). What prayer? That wherewith he beginneth: 
“Hearken, O God, to my supplication.” .. .”Thou hast given inheritance to men fearing Thy name.” Let us 
continue therefore in the fear of God’s name: the eternal Father deceiveth us not. Sons labour, that they 
may receive the inheritance of their parents, to whom when dead they are to succeed: are we not 
labouring to receive an inheritance from that Father, to whom not dying we succeed; but together with 
Him in the very inheritance for everlasting are to live? 


7. “Days upon days of the King Thou shalt add to the years of Him” (ver. 6). This is therefore the King of 
whom we are the members. A King Christ is, our Head, our King. Thou hast given to Him days upon days; 
not only those days in that time that hath end, but days upon those days without end. “I will dwell,” he 
saith, “in the house of the Lord, for length of days.” Wherefore for length of days, but because now is the 
shortness of days? For everything which hath an end, is short: but of this King are days upon days, so that 
not only while these days pass away, Christ reigneth in His Church, but the Saints shall reign together 
with Him in those days which have no end... . For years of God have been also spoken of: “But Thou art 
the very Same, and Thy years shall not fail.” In the same manner as years, so days, so one day. 
Whatsoever thou wilt thou sayest of eternity. Whatever thou wilt thou sayest for this reason, because 
whatever thou shalt have said, it is too little that thou hast said. For thou must needs say somewhat, to the 
end that there may be something whereby thou mayest meditate on that which cannot be told. “Even unto 
the day of generation and of generation.” Of this generation and of the generation that shall be: of this 
generation which is compared to the moon, because as the moon is new, waxeth, is full, waneth, and 
vanisheth, so are these mortal generations; and of the generation wherein we are born anew by rising 
again, and shall abide for everlasting with God, when now no longer we are like the moon, but like that of 
which saith the Lord, “Then the righteous shall shine like the sun in the kingdom of their Father.” For the 
moon by a figure in the Scriptures is put for the mutability of this mortal state... . 


8. “He shall abide for everlasting in the sight of God” (ver. 7); according to what, or because of what? “His 
mercy and truth who shall seek for Him?” He saith also in another place, “All the ways of the Lord are 
mercy and truth, to men seeking His testament and His testimonies.” Large is the discourse of truth and 
mercy, but shortness we have promised. Briefly hear ye what is truth and mercy: because no small thing is 
that which hath been said, “All the ways of the Lord are mercy and truth.” Mercy is spoken of, because our 
merits God regarded not, but His own goodness, in order that He might forgive us all our sins, and might 
promise life everlasting: but truth is spoken of, because He faileth not to render those things which He 
hath promised. Let us acknowledge it here, and let us do it; so that, just as to us God hath shown forth His 
mercy and His truth, mercy in forgiving our sins, truth in showing forth His promises; so also, I say, let us 
execute mercy and truth, mercy concerning the weak, concerning the needy, concerning even our 
enemies; truth in not sinning, and in not adding sin upon sin. . . . Who is therefore he that doeth this, save 
one out of those few, of whom is said, “He that shall have continued unto the end, the same shall be 
saved”? With reason here also “His mercy and truth who shall seek for Him?” Why is there “for Him”? 
“Who shall seek,” would be sufficient. Why hath he added, “for Him,” but because many men seek to learn 
His mercy and truth in His books? And when they have learned, for themselves they live, not for Him; 
their own things they seek, not the things which are of Jesus Christ: they preach mercy and truth, and do 
not mercy and truth. But by preaching it, they know it: for they would not preach it, unless they knew it. 
But he that loveth God and Christ, in preaching the mercy and truth of the Same, doth himself seek her 
for Him, not for himself: that is, not in order that himself may have by this preaching temporal 
advantages, but in order that he may do good to His members, that is, His faithful ones, by ministering 
with truth of that which he knoweth: in order that he that liveth, no longer for himself may live, but for 
Him that for all men hath died. 


9. “So I will play music to Thy name, that I may render my vows from day unto day” (ver. 8). If thou 
playest music to the name of God, play not for a time. Wilt thou for ever play? wilt thou for everlasting 
play? Render to Him thy vows from day unto day. What is, render to Him thy vows from day unto day? 
From this day unto that day. Continue to render vows in this day, until thou come to that day: that is, “He 
that shall have continued even unto the end, the same shall be saved.” 


PSALM LXII 


1. The title of it is, “Unto the end, in behalf of Idithun, a Psalm to David himself.” I recollect that already 
to you hath been explained what Idithun is. ... Let us see how far he hath leaped over, and whom he hath 
“leaped over,” and in what place, though he hath leaped over certain men, he is situate, whence as from a 
kind of spiritual and secure position he may behold what is below. . . . He being set, I say, in a certain 
fortified place, doth say, “Shall not my soul be subject to God?” (ver. 1). For he had heard, “He that doth 
exalt himself shall be humbled; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted:” and fearful lest by leaping 
over he should be proud, not elated by those things which were below, but humble because of Him that 
was above; to envious men, as it were threatening to him a fall, who were grieved that he had leaped over, 
he hath made answer, “Shall not my soul be subject to God?” . . .”For from Himself is my salvation.” “For 
Himself is my God and my salvation, my taker up, I shall not be moved more” (ver. 2). I know who is above 
me, I know who stretcheth forth His mercy to men that know Him, I know under the coverings of whose 
wings I should hope: “I shall not be moved more.” ... 


2. Therefore, down from the higher place fortified and protected, he, to whom the Lord hath been made a 
refuge, he, to whom is God Himself for a fortified place, hath regard to those whom he hath leaped over, 
and looking down upon them speaketh as though from a lofty tower: for this also hath been said of Him, 
“A Tower of strength from the face of the enemy:” he giveth heed therefore to them, and saith, “How long 
do ye lay upon a man?” (ver. 3). By insulting, by hurling reproaches, by laying wait, by persecuting, ye lay 
upon a man burthens, ye lay upon a man as much as a man can bear: but in order that a man may bear, 
under him is He that hath made man. If to a man ye look, “slay ye, all of you.” Behold, lay upon, rage, 
“slay ye, all of you.” “As though a wall bowed down, and as a fence smitten against;” lean against, smite 
against, as if going to throw down. And where is, “I shall not be moved more”? But wherefore? “I shall not 
be moved more.” Because Himself is God my Saving One, my taker up, therefore ye men are able to lay 
burdens upon a man; can ye anywise lay upon God, who protecteth man? “Slay ye, all of you.” What is that 
size of body in one man so great as that he may be slain by all? But we ought to perceive our person, the 
person of the Church, the person of the Body of Christ. For one Man with His Head and Body is Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of the Body and the Members of the Body: two in one Flesh, and in one voice, and in 
one passion, and, when iniquity shall have passed over, in one rest. The sufferings therefore of Christ are 
not in Christ alone; nay, there are not any save in Christ. For if Christ thou understandest to be Head and 
Body, the sufferings of Christ are not, save in Christ: but if Christ thou understand of Head alone, the 
sufferings of Christ are not in Christ alone. For if the sufferings of Christ are in Christ alone, to wit in the 
Head alone; whence saith a certain member of Him, Paul the Apostle, “In order that I may supply what are 
wanting of the oppressions of Christ in my flesh”? If therefore in the members of Christ thou art, 
whatsoever man thou art that art hearing these words, whosoever thou art that dost hear these words 
(but however, thou dost hear, if in the members of Christ thou art): whatsoever thing thou sufferest from 
those that are not in the members of Christ, was wanting to the sufferings of Christ. Therefore it is added 
because it was wanting; thou fillest up the measure, thou causest it not to run over: thou sufferest so 
much as was to be contributed out of thy sufferings to the whole suffering of Christ, that hath suffered in 
our Head, and doth suffer in His members, that is, in our own selves. Unto this our common republic, as it 
were each of us according to our measure payeth that which we owe, and according to the powers which 
we have, as it were a quota of sufferings we contribute. The storehouse of all men’s sufferings will not be 
completely made up, save when the world shall have been ended. . . . That whole City therefore is 
speaking, from the blood of righteous Abel even to the blood of Zacharias. Thence also hereafter from the 
blood of John, through the blood of the Apostles, through the blood of Martyrs, through the blood of the 
faithful ones of Christ, one City speaketh, one man saith, “How long do ye lay upon a man? Slay ye, all of 
you.” Let us see if ye efface, let us see if ye extinguish, let us see if ye remove from the earth the name 
thereof, let us see if ye peoples do not meditate of empty things, saying, “When shall She die, and when 
shall perish the name of Her?” “As though She were a wall bowed down, and a fence smitten against,” 
lean ye against Her, smite against Her. Hear from above: “My taker up, I shall not be moved more:” for as 
though a heap of sand I have been smitten against that I might fall, and the Lord hath taken me up. 


3. “Nevertheless, mine honour they have thought to drive back” (ver. 4). Conquered while they slay men 
yielding, by the blood of the slain multiplying the faithful, yielding to these and no longer being able to 
kill; “Nevertheless, mine honour they have thought to drive back.” Now because a Christian cannot be 
killed, pains are taken that a Christian should be dishonoured. For now by the honour of Christians the 
hearts of ungodly men are tortured: now that spiritual Joseph, after his selling by his brethren, after his 
removal from his home into Egypt as though into the Gentiles, after the humiliation of a prison, after the 
made-up tale of a false witness, after that there had come to pass that which of him was said, “Iron passed 
through the soul of him:” now he is honoured, now he is not made subject to brethren selling him, but 
corn he supplieth to them hungering. Conquered by his humility and chastity, uncorruptness, temptations, 
sufferings, now honoured they see him, and his honour they think to check. . . . Is it all against one man, 
or one man against all; or all against all, or one against one? Meanwhile, when he saith, “ye lay upon a 
man,” it is as it were upon one man: and when he saith, “Slay all ye,” it is as if all men were against one 
man: but nevertheless it is also all against all, because also all are Christians, but in One. But why must 
those divers errors hostile to Christ be spoken of as all together? Are they also one? Truly them also as 


one I dare to speak of: because there is one City and one city, one People and one people, King and king. 
One City and one city is what? Babylon one, Jerusalem one. By whatsoever other mystical names besides 
She is called, yet One City there is and one city; over this the devil is king, over that Christ is King. ... 


4. Give heed, brethren, give heed, I entreat you. For it delighteth me yet to speak a few words to you of 
this beloved City. For “most glorious things of Thee have been spoken, City of God.” And, “if I forget Thee, 
O Jerusalem, let mine own right hand forget me.” For dear is the one Country, and truly but one Country, 
the only Country: besides Her whatsoever we have, is a sojourning in a strange land. I will say therefore 
that which ye may acknowledge, that of which ye may approve: I will call to your minds that which ye 
know, I will not teach that which ye know not. “Not first,” saith the Apostle, “that which is spiritual, but 
that which is natural, afterwards that which is spiritual.” Therefore the former city is greater by age, 
because first was born Cain, and afterwards Abel: but in these the elder shall serve the younger. The 
former greater by age, the latter greater in dignity. Wherefore is the former greater by age? Because “not 
first that which is spiritual, but that which is natural.” Wherefore is the latter greater in dignity? Because 
“the elder shall serve the younger.” . . . Cain first builded a city, and in that place he builded where no city 
was. But when Jerusalem was being builded, it was not builded in a place where there was not a city, but 
there was a city at first which was called Jebus, whence the Jebusites. This having been captured, 
overcome, made subject, there was builded a new city, as though the old were thrown down; and it was 
called Jerusalem, vision of peace, City of God. Each one therefore that is born of Adam, not yet doth 
belong to Jerusalem: for he beareth with him the offshoot of iniquity, and the punishment of sin, having 
been consigned to death, and he belongeth in a manner to a sort of old city. But if he is to be in the people 
of God; his old self will be thrown down, and he will be builded up new. For this reason therefore Cain 
builded a city where there was not a city. For from mortality and from naughtiness every one setteth out, 
in order that he may be made good hereafter. “For as by the disobedience of one man many were made 
sinners, so by the obedience of One Man many shall be made just.” And all we in Adam do die: and each 
one of us of Adam was born. Let him pass over to Jerusalem, he shall be thrown down old, and shall be 
builded new. As though to conquered Jebusites, in order that there may be builded up Jerusalem, is said, 
“Put ye off the old man, and put on the new.” And now to them builded in Jerusalem, and shining by the 
light of Grace, is said, “Ye have been sometime darkness, but now light in the Lord.” The evil city 
therefore from the beginning even unto the end doth run on, and the good City by the changing of evil 
men is builded up. And these two cities are meanwhile mingled, at the end to be severed; against each 
other mutually in conflict, the one for iniquity, the other for the truth. And sometimes this very temporal 
mingling bringeth it to pass that certain men belonging to the city Babylon, do order matters belonging to 
Jerusalem, and again certain men belonging to Jerusalem, do order matters belonging to Babylon. 
Something difficult I seem to have propounded. Be ye patient, until it be proved by examples. “For all 
things” in the old people, as writeth the Apostle, “in a figure used to befall them: but they have been 
written for our amendment, upon whom the end of the world hath come.” Regard therefore that people as 
also set to intimate an after people; and see then what I say. There were great kings in Jerusalem: it is a 
known fact, they are enumerated, are named. They all were, I say, wicked citizens of Babylon, and they 
were ordering matters of Jerusalem: all men from thence to be dissevered at the end, to no one but to the 
devil do belong. Again we find citizens of Jerusalem to have ordered certain matters belonging to Babylon. 
For those three children, Nabuchodonosor, overcome by a miracle, made the ministers of his kingdom, 
and set them over his Satraps; and so there were ordering the matters of Babylon citizens of Jerusalem. 
Observe now how this is being fulfilled and done in the Church, and in these times. . . . Every earthly 
commonwealth, sometime assuredly to perish, whereof the kingdom is to pass away, when there shall 
come that kingdom, whereof we pray, “Thy kingdom come;” and whereof hath been foretold, “And of His 
kingdom shall be no end:” an earthly commonwealth, I say, hath our citizens conducting the affairs of it. 
For how many faithful, how many good men, are both magistrates in their cities, and are judges, and are 
generals, and are counts, and are kings? All that are just and good men, having not anything in heart but 
the most glorious things, which of Thee have been said, City of God. And as if they were doing bond- 
service in the city which is to pass away, even there by the doctors of the Holy City they are bidden to 
keep faith with those set over them, “whether with the king as supreme, or with governors as though sent 
by God for the punishment of evil men, but for the praise of good men: “ or as servants, that to their 
masters they should be subject, even Christians to Heathens, and the better should keep faith with the 
worse, for a time to serve, for everlasting to have dominion. For these things do happen until iniquity do 
pass away. Servants are commanded to bear with masters unjust and capricious: the citizens of Babylon 
are commanded to be endured by the citizens of Jerusalem, showing even more attentions, than if they 
were citizens of the same Babylon, as though fulfilling the precept, “He that shall have exacted of thee a 
mile, go with him other twain.” ... 


5. “I have run in thirst.” For they were rendering evil things for good things: for them was I thirsting: 
mine honour they thought to drive back: I was thirsting to bring them over into my body. For in drinking 
what do we, but send into our members liquor that is without, and suck it into our body? Thus did Moses 
in that head of the calf. The head of the calf is a great sacrament. For the head of the calf was the body of 
ungodly men, in the similitude of a calf eating hay, seeking earthly things: because all flesh is hay. .. . And 
what now is more evident, than that into that City Jerusalem, of which the people Israel was a type, by 
Baptism men were to be made to pass over? Therefore in water it was scattered, in order that for drink it 
might be given. For this even unto the end this man thirsteth; he runneth and thirsteth. For many men He 
drinketh, but never will He be without thirst. For thence is, “I thirst, woman, give Me to drink.” That 


Samaritan woman at the well found the Lord thirsting, and by Him thirsting she was filled: she first found 
Him thirsting, in order that He might drink her believing. And when He was on the Cross, “I thirst,” He 
said, although they gave not to Him that for which He was thirsting. For for themselves He was thirsting: 
but they gave vinegar, not new wine, wherewith are filled up the new bottles, but old wine, but old to its 
loss. For old vinegar also is said of the old men, of whom hath been said, “For to them is no changing;” 
namely, that the Jebusites should be overthrown, and Jerusalem be builded. 


6. So also the Head of this body even unto the end from the beginning runneth in thirst. And as if to Him 
were being said, Why in thirst? what is wanting to Thee, O Body of Christ, O Church of Christ? in so great 
honour, in so great exaltation, in so great height also even in this world established, what is wanting to 
Thee? There is fulfilled that which hath been foretold of thee, “There shall adore Him all kings of the 
earth, all nations shall serve Him.” .. . They that at Jerusalem’s festivals fill up the Churches, at Babylon’s 
festivals fill up the theatres: and for all they serve, honour, obey Her—not only those very persons that 
bear the Sacraments of Christ, and hate the commandments of Christ, but also they, that bear not even 
the mere Sacraments, Heathen though they be, Jews though they be,—they honour, praise, proclaim, “but 
with their mouths they were blessing.” I heed not the mouth, He knoweth that hath instructed me, “with 
their heart they were cursing.” In that place they were cursing, where “mine honour they thought to drive 
back.” 


7. What dost Thou, O Idithun, Body of Christ, leaping over them? What dost Thou amid all these things? 
What wilt Thou? wilt faint? wilt Thou not persevere even unto the end? wilt Thou not hearken, “He that 
shall have persevered even unto the end, the same shall be saved,” though for that iniquity aboundeth, the 
love of many shall wax cold? And where is it that Thou hast leaped over them? where is it that Thy 
conversation is in Heaven? But they cleave unto earthly things, as though earthborn they mind the earth, 
and are earth, the serpent’s food. What dost thou amid these things? . . ."Nevertheless, to God my soul 
shall be made subject” (ver. 5). And who would endure so great things, either open wars, or secret lyings- 
in-wait? Who would endure so great things amid open enemies, amid false brethren? Who would endure 
so great things? Would a man? and if a man would, would a man of himself? I have not so leaped over that 
I should be lifted up, and fall: “To God my soul shall be made subject: for from Himself is my patience.” 
What patience is there amid so great scandals, except that “if for that which we do not see we hope, 
through patience we look for it”? There cometh my pain, there will come my rest also; there cometh my 
tribulation, there will come my cleansing also. For doth gold glitter in the furnace of the refiner? In a 
necklace it will glitter, in an ornament it will glitter: let it suffer however the furnace, in order that being 
cleansed from dross it may come into light. This is the furnace, there is there chaff, there gold, there fire, 
into this bloweth the refiner: in the furnace burneth the chaff, and the gold is cleansed; the one into ashes 
is turned, of dross the other is cleansed. The furnace is the world, the chaff unrighteous men, the gold just 
men; the fire tribulation, the refiner God: that which therefore the refiner willeth I do; wherever the 
Maker setteth me I endure it. 1am commanded to endure, He knoweth how to cleanse. Though there burn 
the chaff to set me on fire, and as if to consume me; that into ashes is burned, I of dross am cleansed. 
Wherefore? Because “to God my soul shall be made subject: for from Himself is my patience.” 


8. “For Himself is my God and My Saving One, my Taker up, I will not remove hence” (ver. 6). Because 
“Himself is my God,” therefore He calleth me: “and my Saving One,” therefore He justifieth me: “and my 
Taker up,” therefore He glorifieth me. For here I am called and am justified, but there I am glorified; and 
from thence where I am glorified, “I will not remove.” For a sojourner I am with Thee on earth as all my 
fathers were. Therefore from my lodging I shall remove, from my Heavenly home I shall not remove. “In 
God is my salvation and my glory” (ver. 7). Saved I shall be in God, glorious I shall be in God: for not only 
saved, but also glorious, saved, because a just man I have been made out of an ungodly man, by Him 
justified; but glorious, because not only justified, but also honoured. For “those whom He hath 
predestined, those also He hath called.” Calling them, what hath He done here? “Whom He hath called, 
the same also He hath justified; but whom He hath justified, the same also He hath glorified.” Justification 
therefore to salvation belongeth, glorifying to honour. How glorifying to honour belongeth, it is not 
needful to discuss. How justification belongeth to salvation, let us seek some proof. Behold there cometh 
to mind out of the Gospel: there were some who to themselves were seeming to be just men, and they 
were finding fault with the Lord because He admitted to the feast sinners, and with publicans and sinners 
was eating; to such men therefore priding themselves, strong men of earth very much lifted up, much 
glorying of their own soundness, such as they counted it, not such as they had, the Lord answered what? 
“They that are whole need not a Physician, but they that are sick.” Whom calleth He whole, whom calleth 
He sick? He continueth and saith, “I have not come to call just men, but sinners unto repentance.” He 
hath called therefore “the whole” just men, not because the Pharisees were so, but because themselves 
they thought so to be; and for this reason were proud, and grudged sick men a physician, and being more 
sick than those, they slew the Physician. He hath called whole, however, righteous men, sick, the sinners. 
My being justified therefore, saith that man that leapeth over, from Himself I have: my being glorified, 
from Himself I have: “For God is my salvation and my glory.” “My salvation,” so that saved I am: “my 
glory,” so that honoured I am. This thing hereafter: now what? “God of my help, and my hope is in God;” 
until I attain unto perfect justification and salvation. “For by hope we are saved: but hope which is seen, is 
not hope.” ... 


9. “Hope ye in Him all the council of the people” (ver. 8). Imitate ye Idithun, leap over your enemies; men 


fighting against you, stopping up your way, men hating you, leap ye over: “Hope in Him all the council of 
the people: pour out before Him your hearts:” ... By imploring, by confessing, by hoping. Do not keep 
back your hearts within your hearts: “Pour out before Him your hearts.” That perisheth not which ye pour 
out. For He is my Taker up. If He taketh up, why fearest thou to pour out? “Cast upon the Lord thy care, 
and hope in Him.” What fear ye amid whisperers, slanderers hateful to God, where they are able openly 
assailing, where they are unable secretly lying in wait, falsely praising, truly at enmity, amid them what 
fear ye? “God is our Helper.” Do they anywise equal God? Are they anywise stronger than He? “God is our 
Helper,” be ye without care. “If God is for us, who is against us?” “Pour out before Him your hearts,” by 
leaping over unto Him, by lifting up your souls: “God is our helper.” . . .”Nevertheless, vain are the sons of 
men, and liars are the sons of men in the balances, in order that they may deceive, being at one because 
of vanity” (ver. 9). Certainly many men there are: behold there is that one man, that one man that was 
cast forth from the multitude of guests. They conspire, they all seek things temporal, and they that are 
carnal things carnal, and for the future they hope them, whosoever do hope: even if because of variety of 
opinions they are in division, nevertheless because of vanity they are at one. Divers indeed are errors and 
of many forms, and the kingdom against itself divided shall not stand: but alike in all is the will vain and 
lying, belonging to one king, with whom into fire everlasting it is to be thrown headlong—”these men 
because of vanity are at one.” And for them see how He thirsteth, see how He runneth in thirst. 


10. He turneth therefore Himself to them, thirsting for them: “Do not hope in iniquity” (ver. 10). For my 
hope is in God. Ye that will not draw near and pass over, “do not hope in iniquity.” For I that have leapt 
over, my hope is in God; and is there anywise iniquity with God? This thing let us do, that thing let us do, 
of that thing let us think, thus let us adjust our lyings in wait; “Because of vanity being at one.” Thou 
thirstest: they that think of those things against thee are given up by those whom thou drinkest, “Do not 
hope in vanity.” Vain is iniquity, nought is iniquity, mighty is nothing save righteousness. Truth may be 
hidden for a time, conquered it cannot be. Iniquity may flourish for a time, abide it cannot. “Do not hope 
upon iniquity: and for robbery be not covetous.” Thou art not rich, and wilt thou rob? What findest thou? 
What losest thou? O losing gains! Thou findest money, thou losest righteousness. “For robbery be not 
covetous.” .. . Therefore, vain sons of men, lying sons of men, neither rob, nor, if there flow riches, set 
heart upon them: no longer love vanity, and seek lying. For “blessed is the man who hath the Lord God for 
his hope, and who hath not had regard unto vanities, and lying follies.” Ye would deceive, ye would 
commit a fraud, what bring ye in order that ye may cheat. Deceitful balances. For “lying,” he saith, “are 
the sons of men in the balances,” in order that they may cheat by bringing forth deceitful balances. By a 
false balance ye beguile men looking on: know ye not that one is he that weigheth, Another He that 
judgeth of the weight? He seeth not, for whom thou weighest, but He seeth that weigheth thee and him. 
Therefore neither fraud nor robbery covet ye any longer, nor on those things which ye have set your hope: 
I have admonished, have foretold, saith this Idithun. 


11. What followeth? “Once hath God spoken, these two things I have heard, that power is of God (ver. 11), 
and to Thee, O Lord, is mercy, for Thou shalt render to each one after his works” (ver. 12)... .”Once hath 
God spoken.” What sayest thou, Idithun? If thou that hadst leapt over them art saying, “Once He hath 
spoken;” I turn to another Scripture and it saith to me, “In many quarters and in many ways formerly God 
hath spoken to the fathers in the prophets.” What is, “Once hath God spoken”? Is He not the God that in 
the beginning of mankind spake to Adam? Did not the Selfsame speak to Cain, to Noe, to Abraham, to 
Isaac, to Jacob, to all the Prophets, and to Moses? One man Moses was, and how often to him spake God? 
Behold even to one man, not once but ofttimes God hath spoken. Secondly, He hath spoken to the Son 
when standing here, “Thou art My beloved Son.” God hath spoken to the Apostles, He hath spoken to all 
the Saints, even though not with voice sounding through the cloud, nevertheless in the heart where He is 
Himself Teacher. What is therefore, “Once hath God spoken”? Much hath that man leapt over in order to 
arrive at that place, where once God hath spoken. Behold briefly I have spoken to your Love. Here among 
men, to men ofttimes, in many ways, in many quarters, through creatures of many forms God hath spoken: 
by Himself once God hath spoken, because One Word God hath begotten. .. . For it could not be but that 
God did Himself know that which by the Word He made: but if that which He made He knew, in Him there 
was that which was made before it was made. For if in Him was not that which was made before it was 
made, how knew He that which He made? For thou canst not say that God made things He knew not. God 
therefore hath known that which He hath made. And how knew He before He made, if there cannot be 
known any but things made? But by things made there cannot be known any but things previously made, 
by thee, to wit, who art a man made in a lower place, and set in a lower place: but before that all these 
things were made, they were known by Him by whom they were made, and that which He knew He made. 
Therefore in that Word by which He made all things, before that they were made, were all things; and 
after they have been made there are all things; but in one way here, in another there, in one way in their 
own nature wherein they have been made, in another in the art by which they have been made. Who could 
explain this? We may endeavour: go ye with Idithun, and see. 


12. ... For even the Lord saith, “Many things I have to say to you, but ye cannot bear them now.” What is 
therefore, “These two things I have heard”? These two things which to you I am about to say not of myself 
to you I say, but what things I have heard I say. “Once hath God spoken:” One Word hath He, the Only- 
begotten God. In that Word are all things, because by the Word were made all things. One Word hath He, 
‘in whom all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge are hidden.” One Word He hath, “once hath God 
spoken.” “These two things,” which to you Iam about to say, these I have heard: not of myself I speak, not 


of myself I say: to this belongeth the “I have heard.” But the friend of the Bridegroom standeth and 
heareth Him, that he may speak the truth. For he heareth Him, lest by speaking a lie, of his own he should 
speak: lest thou shouldest say, Who art thou that sayest this thing to me? whence dost thou say this to me? 
I have heard these two things, and I that speak to thee that I have heard these two things, am one who 
also doth know that once God hath spoken. Do not despise a hearer saying to thee certain two things for 
thee so necessary; him, I say, that by leaping over the whole creation hath attained unto the Only-begotten 
Word of God, where he hath learned that “once God hath spoken.” 


13. Let him therefore now say certain two things. For greatly to us belong these two things. “For power is 
of God, and to Thee, O Lord, is mercy.” Are these the two things, power and mercy? These two evidently: 
perceive ye the power of God, perceive ye the mercy of God. In these two things are contained nearly all 
the Scriptures. Because of these two things are the Prophets, because of these two, the Patriarchs, 
because of these the Law, because of these Himself our Lord Jesus Christ, because of these the Apostles, 
because of these all the preaching and spreading of the word of God in the Church, because of these two, 
because of the power of God, and His mercy. His power fear ye, His mercy love ye. Neither so on His 
mercy rely, as that His power ye despise: nor so the power fear ye, as that of mercy ye despair. With Him 
is power, with Him mercy. This man He humbleth, and that man He exalteth: this man He humbleth with 
power, that man He exalteth in mercy. “For if God, willing to show wrath and to prove His power, hath in 
much patience borne with the vessels of wrath, which have been perfected unto perdition”’—thou hast 
heard of power: inquire for mercy—”and that He might make known,” He saith, “His riches unto the 
vessels of mercy.” It belongeth therefore to His power to condemn unjust men. And to Him who would say, 
What hast thou done? “For thou, O man, who art thou that should make answer to God?” Fear therefore 
and tremble at His power: but hope for His mercy. The devil is a sort of power; ofttimes however he 
wisheth to hurt, and is not able, because that power is under power. For if the devil could hurt as much as 
he would; no one of just men would remain, nor could any one of the faithful be on earth. The same 
through his vessels smiteth against, as it were, a wall bowed down: but he only smiteth against, so far as 
he receiveth power. But in order that the wall may not fall, the Lord will support: for He that giveth power 
to the tempter, doth Himself to the tempted extend mercy. For according to measure the devil is permitted 
to tempt. And, “Thou wilt give us to drink in tears in a measure.” Do not therefore fear the tempter 
permitted to do somewhat: for thou hast a most merciful Saviour. So much he is permitted to tempt as is 
profitable for thee, that thou mayest be exercised, mayest be proved; in order that by thyself thou mayest 
be found out, that knowest not thyself. For where, or from whence, ought we to be secure, except by this 
power and mercy of God? After that Apostolic saying, “Faithful is God, that doth not suffer you to be 
tempted above that which ye are able.” .. . Fear not the enemy: so much he doeth as he hath received 
power to do, Him fear thou that hath the chief power: Him fear, that doeth as much as He willeth, and that 
doeth nothing unjustly, and whatever He shall have done, is just. We might suppose something or other to 
be unjust: inasmuch as God hath done it, believe it to be just. 


14. Therefore, thou sayest, if any one slay an innocent man, doeth he justly or unjustly? Unjustly certainly. 
Wherefore doth God permit this? . . . The counsel of God to tell to thee, O man, I am not able: this thing 
however I say, both that the man hath done unjustly that hath slain an innocent person, and that it would 
not have been done unless God permitted it: and though the man hath done unjustly, yet God hath not 
unjustly permitted this. Let the reason lie concealed in that person whoever it be, for whose sake thou art 
moved, whose innocence doth much move thee. For to thee speedily I might make answer. He would not 
have been slain unless he were guilty: but thou thinkest him innocent. I might speedily say this to thee. 
For thou couldest not examine his heart, sift his deeds, weigh his thoughts, so that thou couldest say to 
me, unjustly he was slain. I might easily therefore make answer: but there is forced upon my view a 
certain Just One, without dispute just, without doubt just, who had no sin, slain by sinners, betrayed by a 
sinner; Himself Christ the Lord, of whom we cannot say that He hath any iniquity, for “those things which 
He robbed not He paid,” is made an objection to my answer. And why should I speak of Christ? “With thee 
I am dealing,” thou sayest. And I with thee. About Him thou proposest a question, about Him I am solving 
the question. For therein the counsel of God we know, which except by His own revealing we should not 
know: so that when thou shalt have found out that counsel of God, whereby He hath permitted His 
innocent Son to be slain by unjust men, and such a counsel as pleaseth thee, and such a counsel as cannot 
displease thee, if thou art just, thou mayest believe that in other things also by His counsel God doeth the 
same, but it escaped thee. Ah! brethren, need there was of the blood of a just one to blot out the 
handwriting of sins; need there was of an example of patience, of an example of humility; need there was 
of the Sign of the Cross to beat down the devil and his angels; need for us there was of the Passion of our 
Lord; for by the Passion of the Lord redeemed hath been the world. How many good things hath the 
Passion of the Lord done! And yet the Passion of this Just One would not have been, unless unrighteous 
men had slain the Lord. What then? is this good thing which to us hath been granted by the Lord’s Passion 
to be ascribed to the unjust slayers of Christ? Far be it. They willed, God permitted. They guilty would 
have been, even if only they had willed it: but God would not have permitted it, unless just it had been... . 
Accordingly, my brethren, both Judas the foul traitor to Christ, and the persecutors of Christ, malignant 
all, ungodly all, unjust all, are to be condemned all: and nevertheless the Father His own proper Son hath 
not spared, but for the sake of us all He hath delivered Him up. Order if thou art able; distinguish if thou 
art able (these things): render to God thy vows, which thy lips have uttered: see what the unjust hath here 
done, what the Just One. The one hath willed, the Other hath permitted: the one unjustly hath willed, the 
Other justly hath permitted. Let unjust will be condemned, just permission be glorified. For what evil 


thing hath befallen Christ, in that Christ hath died? Both evil were they that evil willed to do, and yet 
nothing of evil did He suffer on whom they did it. Slain was mortal flesh, slaying death by death, giving a 
lesson of patience, sending before an example of Resurrection. How great good things of the Just One 
were wrought by the evil things of the unjust! This is the great mystery of God: that even a good thing 
which thou doest He hath Himself given it to thee, and by thy evil He doeth good Himself. Do not 
therefore wonder, God permitteth, and in judgment permitteth: He permitteth, and in measure, number, 
weight, He permitteth. With Him is not iniquity: do thou only belong to Him; on Himself thy hope set thou, 
let Himself be thy Helper, thy Salvation: in Him be there the fortified place, the tower of strength, thy 
refuge let Himself be, and He will not suffer thee to be tempted above that which thou art able to bear, 
but will make with the temptation also an escape, that thou mayest be able to support it: so that His 
suffering thee to bear temptation, be His power; His suffering not any more on thee to be done than thou 
art able to bear, be His mercy: “for power is of God, and to Thee, O Lord, is mercy, because Thou wilt 
render to each one after his works.” 


15. That thirst of the Church, would fain drink up that man also whom ye see. At the same time also, in 
order that ye may know how many in the mixed multitude of Christians with their mouth do bless, and in 
their heart curse, this man having been a Christian and a believer returneth as a penitent, and being 
terrified by the power of the Lord, turneth him to the mercy of the Lord. For having been led astray by the 
enemy when he was a believer, long time he hath been an astrologer, led astray, leading astray, deceived, 
deceiving, he hath allured, hath beguiled, many lies he hath spoken against God, That hath given to men 
power of doing that which is good, and of not doing that which is evil. He used to say, that one’s own will 
did not adultery, but Venus; one’s own will did not manslaying, but Mars; and God did not what is just, but 
Jupiter; and many other blasphemous things, and not light ones. From how many Christians do ye think he 
hath pocketed money? How many from him have bought a lie, to whom we used to say, “Sons of men, how 
long are ye dull of heart, wherefore love ye vanity, and seek a lie”? Now, as of him must be believed, he 
hath shuddered at his lie, and being the allurer of many men, he hath perceived at length that by the devil 
he hath himself been allured, and he turneth to God a penitent. We think, brethren, that because of great 
fear of heart it hath come to pass. For what must we say? If out of a heathen an astrologer were 
converted, great indeed would be the joy: but nevertheless it might appear, that, if he had been converted, 
he was desiring the clerical office in the Church. A penitent he is, he seeketh not anything save mercy 
alone. He must be recommended therefore both to your eyes and hearts. Him whom ye see in hearts love 
ye, with eyes guard ye. See ye him, mark ye him, and whithersoever he shall have gone his way, to the 
rest of the brethren that now are not here, point him out: and such diligence is mercy; lest that leader 
astray drag back his heart and take it by storm. Guard ye him, let there not escape you his conversation, 
his way: in order that by your testimony it may be proved to us that truly to the Lord he hath been turned. 
For report will not be silent about his life, when to you he is thus presented both to be seen and to be 
pitied. Ye know in the Acts of the Apostles how it is written, that many lost men, that is, men of such arts, 
and followers of naughty doctrines, brought unto the Apostles all their books; and there were burned so 
many volumes, that it was the writer’s task to make a valuation of them, and write down the sum of the 
price. This truly was for the glory of God, in order that even such lost men might not be despaired of by 
Him that knew how to seek that which had been lost. Therefore this man had been lost, is now sought, 
found, led hither, he bringeth with him books to be burned, by which he had been to be burned, so that 
when these have been thrown into the fire, he may himself pass over into a place of refreshment. Know ye 
that he, brethren, once knocked at the Church door before Easter: for before Easter he began to ask of 
the Church Christ’s medicine. But because the art wherein he had been practised is of such sort as that it 
was suspected of lying and deceit, he was put off that he might not tempt; at length however he was 
admitted, that he might not more dangerously be tempted. Pray for him through Christ. Straightway to- 
day’s prayer pour out for him to the Lord our God. For we know and are sure, that your prayer effaceth all 
his impieties. The Lord be with you. 


PSALM LXIII 


1. This psalm hath the title, “For David himself, when he was in the desert of Idumaea.” By the name of 
Idumaea is understood this world. For Idumaea was a certain nation of men going astray, where idols 
were worshipped. In no good sense is put this Idumaea. If not in a good sense it is put, it must be 
understood that this life, wherein we suffer so great toils, and wherein to so great necessities we are 
made subject, by the name of Idumaea is signified. Even here is a desert where there is much thirst, and 
ye are to hear the voice of One now thirsting in the desert. But if we acknowledge ourselves as thirsting, 
we shall acknowledge ourselves as drinking also. For he that thirsteth in this world, in the world to come 
shall be satisfied, according to the Lord’s saying, “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for the same shall be satisfied.” Therefore in this world we ought not to love fulness. Here 
we must thirst, in another place we shall be filled. But now in order that we may not faint in this desert, 
He sprinkleth upon us the dew of His word, and leaveth us not utterly to dry up, so that there should not 
be in our case any seeking of us again, but that we may so thirst as that we may drink. But in order that 
we may drink, with somewhat of His Grace we are sprinkled: nevertheless we thirst. And what saith our 
soul to God? 


2. “God, my God, unto Thee from the light I watch” (ver. 1). What is to watch? It is, not to sleep. What is to 


sleep? There is a sleep of the soul; there is a sleep of the body. Sleep of body we all ought to have: 
because if sleep of body is not taken, a man fainteth, the body itself fainteth. For our frail body cannot 
long sustain a soul watching and on the stretch on active works; if for a long time the soul shall have been 
intent on active pursuits, the body being frail and earthly holdeth her not, sustaineth her not for ever in 
activity, and fainteth and falleth. Therefore God hath granted sleep to the body, whereby are recruited the 
members of the body, in order that they may be able to sustain the soul watching. But of this let us take 
heed, namely, that our soul herself sleep not: for evil is the sleep of the soul. Good is the sleep of the body, 
whereby is recruited the health of the body. But the sleep of the soul is to forget her God. Whatsoever soul 
shall have forgotten her God, sleepeth. Therefore the Apostle saith to certain persons that forgot their 
God, and being as it were in sleep, did act the follies of the worship of idols—the Apostle, I say, saith to 
certain persons, “Rise, thou that sleepest, and rise up from the dead, and Christ shall enlighten thee.” Was 
the Apostle waking up one sleeping in body? Nay, but he was waking a soul sleeping, inasmuch as he was 
waking her, in order that she might be lightened by Christ. Therefore as to these same watchings saith 
this man, “God, my God, unto Thee from the light I watch.” For thou wouldest not watch of thyself, unless 
there should arise thy Light, to wake thee from sleep. For Christ lighteneth souls, and maketh them to 
watch: but if His light He taketh away, they slumber. For for this cause to Him there is said in another 
psalm, “Lighten mine eyes, that I may never slumber in death.” ... 


3. “My soul hath thirsted for Thee” (ver. 2). Behold that desert of Idumaea. See how here he thirsteth: but 
see what good thing is here, “Hath thirsted for Thee.” For there are they that thirst, but not for God. For 
every one that willeth anything to be granted to him, is in the heat of longing; the longing itself is the 
thirst of the soul. And see ye what longings there are in the hearts of men: one longeth for gold, another 
longeth for silver, another longeth for possessions, another inheritance, another abundance of money, 
another many herds, another a wife, another honours, another sons. Ye see those longings, how they are 
in the hearts of men. All men are inflamed with longing, and scarce is found one to say, “My soul hath 
thirsted for Thee.” For men thirst for the world: and perceive not themselves to be in the desert of 
Idumaea, where their souls ought to thirst for God. ... 


4. Wisdom therefore must be thirsted after, righteousness must be thirsted after. With it we shall not be 
satisfied, with it we shall not be filled, save when this life shall have been ended, and we shall have come 
to that which God hath promised. For God hath promised equality with Angels: and now the Angels thirst 
not as we do, they hunger not as we do; but they have the fulness of truth, of light, of immortal wisdom. 
Therefore blessed they are, and out of so great blessedness, because they are in that City, the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, afar from whence we now are sojourning in a strange land, they observe us sojourners, and 
they pity us, and by the command of the Lord they help us, in order that to this common country sometime 
we may return, and there with them sometime with the Lord’s fountain of truth and eternity we may be 
filled. Now therefore let our soul thirst: whence doth our flesh also thirst, and this in many ways? “In 
many ways for Thee,” he saith, “my flesh also.” Because to our flesh also is promised Resurrection. As to 
our soul is promised blessedness, so also to our flesh is promised resurrection. .. . For if God hath made 
us that were not, is it a great thing for Him to make again us that were? Therefore let not this seem to you 
to be incredible, because ye see dead men as it were decaying, and passing into ashes and into dust. Or if 
any dead man be burned, or if dogs tear him in pieces, do ye think that from this he will not rise again? All 
things which are dismembered, and into a sort of dust do decay, are entire with God. For into those 
elements of the world they pass, whence at first they have come, when we were made: we do not see 
them; but yet God will bring them forth, He knoweth whence, because even before we were, He created 
us from whence He knew. Such a resurrection of the flesh therefore to us is promised, as that, although it 
be the same flesh that now we carry which is to rise again, yet it hath not the corruption which now it 
hath. For now because of the corruption of frailty, if we eat not, we faint and are hungry; if we drink not, 
we faint and are thirsty; if long time we watch, we faint and sleep; if long time we sleep, we faint, 
therefore we watch. ... Secondly, see how without any standing is our flesh: for infancy passeth away into 
boyhood, and thou seekest infancy, and infancy is not, for now instead of infancy is boyhood: again this 
same also passeth into youth, thou seekest boyhood and findest not: the young man becometh a middle- 
aged man, thou seekest the young man and he is not: the middle-aged man becometh an old man, thou 
seekest a middle-aged man and findest not: and an old man dieth, thou seekest an old man and findest 
not: our age therefore standeth not still: everywhere is weariness, everywhere faintness, everywhere 
corruption. Observing what a hope of resurrection God promiseth to us, in all those our manifold faintings 
we thirst for that incorruption: and so our flesh manifoldly doth thirst for God. 


5. Nevertheless, my brethren, the flesh of a good Christian and a believer even in this world for God doth 
thirst: for if the flesh hath need of bread, if it hath need of water, if it hath need of wine, if it hath need of 
money, if this flesh hath need of a beast, from God it ought to seek it, not from demons and idols and I 
know not what powers of this world. For there are certain who when they suffer hunger in this world, 
leave God and ask Mercury or ask Jove to give unto them, or her whom they call “Heavenly,” or any the 
like demons: not for God their flesh thirsteth. But they that thirst for God, everywhere ought to thirst for 
Him, both soul and flesh: for to the soul also God giveth His bread, that is the Word of Truth: and to the 
flesh God giveth the things which are necessary, for God hath made both soul and flesh. For the sake of 
thy flesh thou askest of demons: hath God made the soul, and the demons made the flesh? He that hath 
made the soul, the Same hath made the flesh also: He that hath made both of them, the Same feedeth 
both of them. Let either part of us thirst for God, and after labour manifold let either simply be filled. 


6. But where thirsteth our soul, and our flesh manifoldly, not for any one but for Thee, O Lord, that is our 
God? it thirsteth where? “In a land desert, and without way, and without water.” Of this world we have 
spoken, the same is Idumaea, this is the desert of Idumaea, whence the Psalm hath received its title. “In a 
land desert.” Too little it is to say “desert,” where no man dwelleth; it is besides, both “without way, and 
without water.” O that the same desert had even a way: O that into this a man running, even knew where 
he might thence get forth! . . . Evil is the desert, horrible, and to be feared: and nevertheless God hath 
pitied us, and hath made for us a way in the desert, Himself our Lord Jesus Christ: and hath made for us a 
consolation in the desert, in sending to us preachers of His Word: and hath given to us water in the 
desert, by fulfilling with the Holy Spirit His preachers, in order that there might be created in them a well 
of water springing up unto life everlasting. And, lo! we have here all things, but they are not of the desert. 


7. “Thus in a holy thing I have appeared to Thee, that I might see Thy power and Thy glory” (ver. 3).... 
Unless a man first thirst in that desert, that is in the evil wherein he is, he never arriveth at the good, 
which is God. But “I have appeared to Thee,” he saith, “in a holy thing.” Now in a holy thing is there great 
consolation. “I have appeared to Thee,” is what? In order that Thou mightest see me: and for this reason 
Thou hast seen me, in order that I might see Thee. “I have appeared to Thee, that I might see.” He hath 
not said, “I have appeared to Thee, that Thou mightest see:” but, “I have appeared to Thee, that I might 
see Thy power and Thy glory.” Whence also the Apostle, “But now,” he saith, “knowing God, nay, having 
been known of God.” For first ye have appeared to God, in order that to you God might be able to appear. 
“That I might see Thy power and Thy glory.” In truth in that forsaken place, that is, in that desert, if as 
though from the desert a man striveth to obtain enough for his sustenance, he will never see the power of 
the Lord, and the glory of the Lord, but he will remain to die of thirst, and will find neither way, nor 
consolation, nor water, whereby he may endure in the desert. But when he shall have lifted up himself to 
God, so as to say to Him out of all his inward parts, “My soul hath thirsted for Thee; how manifoldly for 
Thee also my flesh!” lest perchance even the things necessary for the flesh of others he ask, and not of 
God, or else long not for that resurrection of the flesh, which God hath promised to us: when, I say, he 
shall have lifted up himself, he will have no small consolations. 


8... . But ye have heard but now when the Gospel was being read in what terms He hath notified His 
Majesty: “I and My Father are One.” Behold how great a Majesty and how great an Equality with the 
Father hath come down to the flesh because of our infirmity. Behold how greatly beloved we have been, 
before that we loved God. If before that we loved God, so much by Him we were beloved, as that His Son, 
Equal with Himself, He made a Man for our sake, what doth He reserve for us now loving Him? Therefore 
many men think it to be a very small thing that the Son of God hath appeared on earth; because they are 
not in the Holy One, to them hath not appeared the power of the Same and the glory of the Same: that is, 
not yet have they a heart made holy, whence they may perceive the eminence of that virtue, and may 
render thanks to God, nor that to which for their own sakes so great an One came, unto what a nativity, 
unto what a Passion, they are not able to see, His glory and His power. 


9. “For better is Thy mercy than lives.” Many are the lives of men, but one life God promiseth: and He 
giveth not this to us as if for our merits but for His mercy. . . . For what is so just a thing as that a sinner 
should be punished? Though a just thing it be that a sinner should be punished, it hath belonged to the 
mercy of Him not to punish a sinner but to justify him, and of a sinner to make a just man, and of an 
ungodly man to make a godly man. Therefore “His mercy is better than lives.” What lives? Those which for 
themselves men have chosen. One hath chosen for himself a life of business, another a country life, 
another a life of usury, another a military life; one this, another that. Divers are the lives, but “better is 
Thy” life “than” our “lives.” . . .”My lips shall praise Thee.” My lips would not praise Thee, unless before 
me were to go Thy mercy. By Thy gift Thee I praise, through Thy mercy Thee I praise. For I should not be 
able to praise God, unless He gave me to be able to praise Him. 


10. “So I will speak good of Thee in my life, and in Thy name I will lift up my hands” (ver. 5). Now in my 
life which to me Thou hast given, not in that which I have chosen after the world with the rest among 
many lives, but that which Thou hast given to me through Thy mercy, that I should praise Thee. “So I will 
speak good of Thee in my life.” What is “so”? That to Thy mercy I may ascribe my life wherein Thee I 
praise, not to my merits. “And in Thy name I will lift up my hands.” Lift up therefore hands in prayer. Our 
Lord hath lifted up for us His hands on the Cross, and stretched out were His hands for us, and therefore 
were His hands stretched out on the Cross, in order that our hands might be stretched out unto good 
works: because His Cross hath brought us mercy. Behold, He hath lifted up hands, and hath offered for us 
Himself a Sacrifice to God, and through that Sacrifice have been effaced all our sins. Let us also lift up our 
hands to God in prayer: and our hands being lifted up to God shall not be confounded, if they be exercised 
in good works. For what doth he that lifteth up hands? Whence hath it been commanded that with hands 
lifted up we should pray to God? For the Apostle saith, “Lifting up pure hands without anger and 
dissension.” It is in order that when thou liftest up hands to God, there may come into thy mind thy works. 
For whereas those hands are lifted up that thou mayest obtain that which thou wilt, those same hands 
thou thinkest in good works to exercise, that they may not blush to be lifted up to God. “In thy name I will 
lift up my hands.” Those are our prayers in this Idumaea, in this desert, in the land without water and 
without way, where for us Christ is the Way, but not the way of this earth. 


11.... Already our fathers are dead, but God liveth: here we could not always have fathers, but there we 
shall alway have one living Father, when we have our father-land. . . . What sort of country is that? But 
thou lovest here riches. God Himself shall be to thee thy riches. But thou lovest a good fountain. What is 
more passing clear than that wisdom? What more bright? Whatsoever is an object of love here, in place of 
all thou shalt have Him that hath made all things, “as though with marrow and fatness my soul should be 
filled: and lips of exultation shall praise Thy name.” In this desert, in Thy name I will lift up my hands: let 
my soul be filled as though with marrow and fatness, “and my lips with exultation shall praise Thy name.” 
For now is prayer, so long as there is thirst: when thirst shall have passed away, there passeth away 
praying and there succeedeth praising. “And lips of exultation shall praise Thy name.” 


12. “If I have remembered Thee upon my bed, in the dawnings I did meditate on thee (ver. 7): because 
Thou hast become my helper” (ver. 8). His “bed” he calleth his rest. When any one is at rest, let him be 
mindful of God; when any one is at rest, let him not by rest be dissolved, and forget God: if mindful he is 
of God when he is at rest, in his actions on God he doth meditate. For the dawn he hath called actions, 
because every man at dawn beginneth to do something. What therefore hath he said? If therefore I was 
not mindful on my bed, in the dawn also I did not meditate on Thee. Can he that thinketh not of God when 
he is at leisure, in his actions think of God? But he that is mindful of Him when he is at rest, on the Same 
doth meditate when he is doing, lest in action he should come short. Therefore he hath added what? 
“Because Thou has become my helper.” For unless God aid our good works, they cannot be accomplished 
by us. And worthy things we ought to work: that is, as though in the light, since by Christ showing the way 
we work. Whosoever worketh evil things, in the night he worketh, not in the dawn; according to the 
Apostle, saying, “They that are drunken, in the night are drunken; and they that sleep, in the night do 
sleep; let us that are of the day, be sober.” He exhorteth us that after the day we should walk honestly: “As 
in the day, honestly let us walk.” And again, “Ye,” he saith, “are sons of light, and sons of day; we are not 
of night nor of darkness.” Who are sons of night, and sons of darkness? They that work all evil things. To 
such a degree they are sons of night, that they fear lest the things which they work should be seen... . No 
one therefore in the dawn worketh, except him that in Christ worketh. But he that while at leisure is 
mindful of Christ, on the Same doth meditate in all his actions, and He is a helper to him in a good work, 
lest through his weakness he fail. “And in the covering of Thy wings I will exult.” I am cheerful in good 
works, because over me is the covering of Thy wings. If thou protect me not, forasmuch as I am a chicken, 
the kite will seize me. For our Lord Himself saith in a certain place to that Jerusalem, a certain city, where 
He was crucified: “Jerusalem,” He saith, “Jerusalem, how often I have willed to gather thy sons, as though 
a hen her chickens, and thou wouldest not.” Little ones we are: therefore may God protect us under the 
shadow of His wings. What when we shall have grown greater? A good thing it is for us that even then He 
should protect us, so that under Him the greater, alway we be chickens. For alway He is greater, however 
much we may have grown. Let no one say, let Him protect me while I am a little one: as if sometime he 
would attain to such magnitude, as should be self-sufficient. Without the protection of God, nought thou 
art. Alway by Him let us desire to be protected: then alway in Him we shall have power to be great, if 
alway under Him little we be. “And in the covering of Thy wings I will exult.” 


13. “My soul hath been glued on behind Thee” (ver. 9). See ye one longing, see ye one thirsting, see ye 
how he cleaveth to God. Let there spring up in you this affection. If already it is sprouting, let it be rained 
upon and grow: let it come to such strength, that ye also may say from the whole heart, “My soul hath 
been glued on behind Thee.” Where is that same glue? The glue itself is love. Have thou love, wherewith 
as with glue thy soul may be glued on behind God. Not with God, but behind God; that He may go before, 
thou mayest follow. For he that shall have willed to go before God, by his own counsel would live, and will 
not follow the commandments of God. Because of this even Peter was rebuked, when he willed to give 
counsel to Christ, who was going to suffer for us... .”Far be it from Thee, O Lord, be Thou merciful to 
Thyself.” And the Lord, “Go back behind Me, Satan: for thou savourest not the things which are of God, 
but the things which are of men.” Wherefore, the things which are of men? Because to go before Me thou 
desirest, go back behind Me, in order that thou mayest follow me: so that now following Christ he might 
say, “My soul hath been glued on behind Thee.” With reason he addeth, “Me Thy right hand hath taken 
up.” This Christ hath said in us: that is in the Man which He was bearing for us, which He was offering for 
us, He hath said this. The Church also said this in Christ, she saith it in her Head: for she too hath 
suffered here great persecutions, and by her individual members even now she suffereth. ... 


14. “But themselves in vain have sought my soul. They shall go unto the lower places of the earth” (ver. 9). 
Earth they were unwilling to lose, when they crucified Christ: into the lower places of the earth they have 
gone. What are the lower places of the earth? Earthly lusts. Better it is to walk upon earth, than by lust to 
go under earth. For every one that in prejudice of his salvation desireth earthly things, is under the earth: 
because earth he hath put before him, earth upon himself he hath put, and himself beneath he hath laid. 
They therefore fearing to lose earth, said what of the Lord Jesus Christ, when they saw great multitudes 
go after Him, forasmuch as He was doing wonderful things? “If we shall have let Him go alive, there will 
come the Romans, and will take away from us both place and nation.” They feared to lose earth, and they 
went under the earth: there befell them even what they feared. For they willed to kill Christ, that they 
might not lose earth; and earth they therefore lost, because Christ they slew. For when Christ had been 
slain, because the Lord Himself had said to them, “The kingdom shall be taken from you, and shall be 
given up to a nation doing righteousness:” there followed them great calamities of persecutions: there 
conquered them Roman emperors, and kings of the nations: they were shut out from that very place 


where they crucified Christ, and now that place is full of Christian praisers: it hath no Jew, it hath been 
cleared of the enemies of Christ, it hath been fulfilled with the praisers of Christ. Behold, they have lost at 
the hands of the Romans the place, because Christ they slew, who to this end slew, that they might not 
lose the place at the hands of the Romans. Therefore, “They shall enter into the lower places of the earth.” 


15. “They shall be delivered unto the hands of the sword” (ver. 10). In truth, thus it hath visibly befallen 
them, they have been taken by storm by enemies breaking in. “Portions of foxes they shall be.” Foxes he 
calleth the kings of the world, that then were when Judaea was conquered. Hear in order that ye may 
know and perceive, that those he calleth foxes. Herod the king the Lord Himself hath called a fox. “Go 
ye,” He saith, “and tell that fox.” See and observe, my brethren: Christ as King they would not have, and 
portions of foxes they have been made. For when Pilate the deputy governor in Judaea slew Christ at the 
voices of the Jews, he said to the same Jews, “Your King shall I crucify?” Because He was called King of 
the Jews, and He was the true King. And they rejecting Christ said, “We have no king but Caesar.” They 
rejected a Lamb, chose a fox: deservedly portions of foxes they were made. 


16. “The King in truth,” is so written, because they chose a fox, a King in truth they would not have. “The 
King in truth:” that is, the true King, to whom the title was inscribed, when He suffered. For Pilate set this 
title inscribed over His Head, “The King of the Jews,” in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongues: in order 
that all they that should pass by might read of the glory of the King, and the infamy of the Jews 
themselves, who, rejecting the true King, chose the fox Caesar. “The King in truth shall rejoice in God.” 
They have been made portions of foxes. . . .”Stopped up is the mouth of men speaking unjust things.” No 
one dareth now openly to speak against Christ, now all men fear Christ. “For stopped up is the mouth of 
men speaking unjust things.” When in weakness the Lamb was, even foxes were bold against the Lamb. 
There conquered the Lion of the tribe of Judah, and the foxes were silenced. 


PSALM LXIV 


1. Though chiefly the Lord’s Passion is noticed in this Psalm, neither could the Martyrs have been strong, 
unless they had beheld Him, that first suffered; nor such things would they have endured in suffering, as 
He did, unless they had hoped for such things in the Resurrection as He had showed of Himself: but your 
Holiness knoweth that our Head is our Lord Jesus Christ, and that all that cleave unto Him are the 
members of Him the Head... . And let no one say, that now-a-days in tribulation of passions we are not. 
For alway ye have heard this fact, how in those times the whole Church together as it were was smitten 
against, but now through individuals she is tried. Bound indeed is the devil, that he may not do as much as 
he could, that he may not do as much as he would: nevertheless, he is permitted to tempt as much as is 
expedient to men advancing. It is not expedient for us to be without temptations: nor should we beseech 
God that we be not tempted, but that we be not “led into temptation.” 


2. Say we, therefore, ourselves also: “Hearken, O God, to my prayer, while I am troubled; from fear of the 
enemy deliver my soul” (ver. 1). Enemies have raged against the Martyrs: for what was that voice of 
Christ’s Body praying? For this it was praying, to be delivered from enemies, and that enemies might not 
have power to slay them. Were they not therefore hearkened to, because they were slain; and hath God 
forsaken His servants of a contrite heart, and despised men hoping in Him? Far be it. For “who hath called 
upon God, and hath been forsaken; who hath hoped in Him, and hath been deserted by Him?” They were 
hearkened to therefore, and they were slain; and yet from enemies they were delivered. Others being 
afraid gave consent, and lived, and yet the same by enemies were swallowed up. The slain were delivered, 
the living were swallowed up. Thence is also that voice of thanksgiving, “Perchance alive they would have 
swallowed us up.” ... Therefore for this prayeth the voice of the Martyrs, “From fear of the enemy deliver 
Thou my soul:” not so that the enemy may not slay me, but that I may not fear an enemy slaying. For that 
to be fulfilled in the Psalm the servant prayeth, which but now in the Gospel the Lord was commanding. 
What but now was the Lord commanding? “Fear not them that kill the body, but the soul are not able to 
kill; but Him rather fear ye, that hath power to kill both body and soul in the hell of fire.” And He 
repeated, “Yea, I say unto you, fear Him.” Who are they that kill the body? Enemies. What was the Lord 
commanding? That they should not be feared. Be prayer offered, therefore, that He may grant what He 
hath commanded. “From fear of the enemy deliver my soul.” Deliver me from fear of the enemy, and make 
me submit to the fear of Thee. I would not fear him that killeth the body, but I would fear Him that hath 
power to kill both body and soul in the hell of fire. For not from fear would I be free: but from fear of the 
enemy being free, under fear of the Lord a servant. 


3. “Thou hast protected me from the gathering together of malignants, and from the multitude of men 
working iniquity” (ver. 2). Now upon Himself our Head let us look. Like things many Martyrs have 
suffered: but nothing doth shine out so brightly as the Head of Martyrs; in Him rather let us behold what 
they have gone through. Protected He was from the multitude of malignants, God protecting Himself, the 
Son Himself and the Manhood which He was carrying protecting His flesh: because Son of Man He is, and 
Son of God He is; Son of God because of the form of God, Son of Man because of the form of a servant: 
having in His power to lay down His life: and to take it again. To Him what could enemies do? They killed 
body, soul they killed not. Observe. Too little therefore it were for the Lord to exhort the Martyrs with 
word, unless He had enforced it by example. Ye know what a gathering together there was of malignant 
Jews, and what a multitude there was of men working iniquity. What iniquity? That wherewith they willed 


to kill the Lord Jesus Christ. “So many good works,” He saith, “I have shown to you, for which of these will 
ye to kill Me?” He endured all their infirm, He healed all their sick, He preached the Kingdom of Heaven, 
He held not His peace at their vices, so that these same should have been displeasing to them, rather than 
the Physician by whom they were being made whole: for all these His remedies being ungrateful, like men 
delirious in high fever raving at the physician, they devised the plan of destroying Him that had come to 
heal them; as though therein they would prove whether He were indeed a man, that could die, or were 
somewhat above men, and would not suffer Himself to die. The word of these same men we perceive in 
the wisdom of Solomon: “with death most vile,” say they, “let us condemn Him; let us question Him, for 
there will be regard in the discourses of Him; for if truly Son of God He is, let Him deliver Him.” Let us 
see therefore what was done. 


4. “For they have whet like a sword their tongues” (ver. 3). Which saith another Psalm also, “Sons of men; 
their teeth are arms and arrows, and their tongue is a sharp sword.” Let not the Jews say, we have not 
killed Christ. For to this end they gave Him to Pilate the judge, in order that they themselves might seem 
as it were guiltless of His death. .. . But if he is guilty because he did it though unwillingly, are they 
innocent who compelled him to do it? By no means. But he gave sentence against Him, and commanded 
Him to be crucified: and in a manner himself killed Him; ye also, O ye Jews, killed Him. Whence did ye kill 
Him? With the sword of the tongue: for ye did whet your tongues. And when did ye smite, except when ye 
cried out, “Crucify, Crucify”? 


5. But on this account we must not pass over that which hath come into mind, lest perchance the reading 
of the Divine Scriptures should disquiet any one. One Evangelist saith that the Lord was crucified at the 
sixth hour, and another at the third hour: unless we understand it, we are disquieted. And when the sixth 
hour was already beginning, Pilate is said to have sat on the judgment-seat: and in reality when the Lord 
was lifted up upon the tree, it was the sixth hour. But another Evangelist, looking unto the mind of the 
Jews, how they wished themselves to seem guiltless of the death of the Lord, by his account proveth them 
guilty, saying, that the Lord was crucified at the third hour. But considering all the circumstance of the 
history, how many things might have been done, when before Pilate the Lord was being accused, in order 
that He might be crucified; we find that it might have been the third hour, when they cried out, “Crucify, 
Crucify.” Therefore with more truth they killed at the time when they cried out. The ministers of the 
magistrate at the sixth hour crucified, the transgressors of the law at the third hour cried out: that which 
those did with hands at the sixth hour, these did with tongue at the third hour. More guilty are they that 
with crying out were raging, than they that in obedience were ministering. This is the whole of the Jews’ 
sagacity, this is that which they sought as some great matter. Let us kill and let us not kill: so let us kill, as 
that we may not ourselves be judged to have killed. 


6. “They have bended the bow, a bitter thing, in order that they may shoot in secret One unspotted” (ver. 
4). The bow he calleth lyings in wait. For he that with sword fighteth hand to hand, openly fighteth: he 
that shooteth an arrow deceiveth, in order to strike. For the arrow smiteth, before it is foreseen to come 
to wound. But whom could the lyings in wait of the human heart escape? Would they escape our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who had no need that any one should bear witness to Him of man? “For Himself knew what 
was in man,” as the Evangelist testifieth. Nevertheless, let us hear them, and look upon them in their 
doings as if the Lord knew not what they devise. The expression he used, “They have bended the bow,” is 
the same as, “in secret:” as if they were deceiving by lyings in wait. For ye know by what artifices they did 
this, how with money they bribed a disciple that clave to Him, in order that He might be betrayed to them, 
how they procured false witnesses; with what lyings in wait and artifices they wrought, “in order that they 
might shoot in secret One unspotted.” Great iniquity! Behold from a secret place there cometh an arrow, 
which striketh One unspotted, who had not even so much of spot as could be pierced with an arrow. A 
Lamb indeed He is unspotted, wholly unspotted, alway unspotted; not one from whom spots have been 
removed but that hath contracted not any spots. For He hath made many unspotted by forgiving sins, 
being Himself unspotted by not having sins. “Suddenly they shall shoot Him, and shall not fear.” O heart 
hardened, to wish to kill a Man that did raise the dead! “Suddenly:” that is, insidiously, as if unexpectedly, 
as if not foreseen. For the Lord was like to one knowing not, being among men knowing not what He knew 
not and what He knew: yea, knowing not that there was nothing that He knew not, and that He knew all 
things, and to this end had come in order that they might do that which they thought they did by their 
own power. 


7. “They have confirmed to themselves malignant discourse” (ver. 5). There were done so great miracles, 
they were not moved, they persisted in the design of the evil discourse. He was given up to the judge: the 
judge trembleth, and they tremble not that have given Him up to the judge: trembleth power, and ferocity 
trembleth not: he would wash his hands, and they stain their tongues. But wherefore this? “They have 
confirmed to themselves malignant discourse.” How many things did Pilate, how many things that they 
might be restrained! What said he? what did he? But “they have confirmed to themselves malignant 
discourse: Crucify, crucify.” The repetition is the confirmation of the “malignant discourse.” Let us see in 
what manner “they have confirmed to themselves malignant discourse.” “Your King shall I crucify?” They 
said, “We have no king but Caesar alone.” He was offering for King the Son of God: to a man they betook 
themselves: worthy were they to have the one, and not have the Other. “I find not anything in this Man,” 
saith the judge, “wherefore He is worthy of death.” And they that “confirmed malignant discourse,” said, 
“His blood be upon us and upon our sons.” “They confirmed malignant discourse,” not to the Lord, but to 


“themselves.” For how not to themselves when they say, “Upon us and upon our sons”? That which 
therefore they confirmed, to themselves they confirmed: because the same voice is elsewhere, “They dug 
before my face a ditch, and fell into it.” Death killed not the Lord, but He death: but them iniquity killed, 
because they would not kill iniquity. . . . 


8. “They told, in order that they might hide traps: they said, Who shall see them?” (ver. 5). They thought 
they would escape Him, whom they were killing, that they would escape God. Behold, suppose Christ was 
a man, like the rest of men, and knew not what was being contrived for Him: doth God also know not? O 
heart of man! wherefore hast thou said to thyself, Who seeth me? when He seeth that hath made thee? 
“They said, Who shall see them?” God did see, Christ also was seeing: because Christ is also God. But 
wherefore did they think that He saw not? Hear the words following. 


9. “They have searched out iniquity, they have failed, searching searchings” (ver. 6): that is, deadly and 
acute designs. Let Him not be betrayed by us, but by His disciple: let Him not be killed by us, but by the 
judge: let us do all, and let us seem to have done nothing. .. . 


10. But what befell them? “They failed searching searchings.” Whence? Because he saith, “Who shall see 
them?” that is, that no one saw them. This they were saying, this among themselves they thought, that no 
one saw them. See what befalleth an evil soul: it departeth from the light of truth, and because itself seeth 
not God, it thinketh that itself is not seen by God.... 


11. For what followeth? “There shall draw near a man and a deep heart.” They said, Who shall see us? 
They failed in searching searchings, evil counsels. There drew near a man to those same counsels, He 
suffered Himself to be held as a man. For He would not have been held except He were man, or have been 
seen except He were man, or have been smitten except He were man, or have been crucified or have died 
except He were man. There drew near a man therefore to all those sufferings, which in Him would have 
been of no avail except He were Man. But if He were not Man, there would not have been deliverance for 
man. There hath drawn near a Man “and a deep heart,” that is, a secret “heart:” presenting before human 
faces Man, keeping within God: concealing the “form of God,” wherein He is equal with the Father, and 
presenting the form of a servant, wherein He is less than the Father. For Himself hath spoken of both: but 
one thing there is which He saith in the form of God, another thing in the form of a servant. He hath said 
in the form of God, “I and the Father are one:” He hath said in the form of a servant, “For the Father is 
greater than I.” Whence in the form of God saith He, “I and the Father are one”?... 


12. “Arrows of infants have been made the strokes of them” (ver. 7). Where is that savageness? where is 
that roar of the lion, of the people roaring and saying, “Crucify, Crucify”? Where are the lyings in wait of 
men bending the bow? Have not “the strokes of them been made the arrows of infants”? Ye know in what 
manner infants make to themselves arrows of little canes. What do they strike, or whence do they strike? 
What is the hand, or what the weapon? what are the arms, or what the limbs? 


13. “And the tongues of them have been made weak upon them” (ver. 8). Let them whet now their tongues 
like a sword, let them confirm to themselves malignant discourse. Deservedly to themselves they have 
confirmed it, because “the tongues of them have been made weak upon them.” Could this be strong 
against God? “Iniquity,” he saith, “hath lied to itself;” “their tongues have been made weak upon them.” 
Behold, the Lord hath risen, that was killed. .. . What thinkest thou of Him who from the cross came not 
down, and from the tomb rose again? What therefore did they effect? But even if the Lord had not risen 
again, what would they have effected, except what the persecutors of the martyrs have also effected? For 
the Martyrs have not yet risen again, and nevertheless they have effected nothing; of them not yet rising 
again we are now Celebrating the nativities. Where is the madness of their raging? To what did they bring 
those their searchings, in which searchings they failed, so that even, when the Lord was dead and buried, 
they set guards at the tomb? For they said to Pilate, “That deceiver;” by this name the Lord Jesus Christ 
was Called, for the comfort of His servants when they are called deceivers; they say therefore to Pilate, 
“That deceiver said when yet living, After three days I will rise again:” . . . They set for guards soldiers at 
the sepulchre. At the earth quaking, the Lord rose again: such miracles were done about the sepulchre, 
that even the very soldiers that had come for guards were made witnesses, if they chose to tell the truth: 
but the same covetousness which had led captive a disciple, the companion of Christ, led captive also the 
soldier that was guard of the sepulchre. We give you, they say, money; and say ye, while yourselves were 
sleeping there came His disciples, and took Him away. . . . Sleeping witnesses ye adduce: truly thou 
thyself hast fallen asleep, that in searching such devices hast failed. If they were sleeping, what could 
they see? if nothing they saw, how are they witnesses? But “they failed in searching searchings:” failed of 
the light of God, failed in the very completion of their designs: when that which they willed, nowise they 
were able to complete, surely they failed. Wherefore this? Because “there drew near a Man and a deep 
heart, and God was exalted.” .. . 


14. “And every man feared” (ver. 9). They that feared not, were not even men. “Every man feared;” that is, 
every one using reason to perceive the things which were done. Whence they that feared not, must rather 
be called cattle, rather beasts savage and cruel. A lion ramping and roaring is that people as yet. But in 
truth every man feared: that is, they that would believe, that trembled at the judgment to come. “And 
every man feared: and they declared the works of God.” . . ."And every man hath feared: and they have 
declared the works of God, and His doings they have perceived.” What is, “His doings they have 


perceived”? Was it, O Lord Jesus Christ, that Thou wast silent, and like a sheep for a victim wast being 
led, and didst not open before the shearer Thy mouth, and we thought Thee to be set in smiting and in 
grief, and knowing how to bear weakness? Was it that Thou wast hiding Thy beauty, O Thou beautiful in 
form before the sons of men? Was it that Thou didst not seem to have beauty nor grace? Thou didst bear 
on the Cross men reviling and saying, “If Son of God He is, let Him come down from the Cross.” . . . This 
thing they, that would have had Him come down from the Cross, perceived not: but when He rose again, 
and being glorified ascended into Heaven, they perceived the works of God. 


15. “The just man shall rejoice in the Lord” (ver. 10). Now the just man is not sad. For sad were the 
disciples at the Lord’s being crucified; overcome with sadness, sorrowing they departed, they thought 
they had lost hope. He rose again, even when appearing to them He found them sad. He held the eyes of 
two men that walked in the way, so that by them he was not known, and He found them groaning and 
sighing, and He held them until He had expounded the Scriptures, and by the same Scriptures had shown 
that so it ought to have been done as it was done. For He showed in the Scriptures, how after the third 
day it behoved the Lord to rise again. And how on the third day would He have risen again, if from the 
Cross He had come down? . . . Therefore let us all rejoice in the Lord, let us all after the faith be One Just 
Man, and let us all in one Body hold One Head, and let us rejoice in the Lord, not in ourselves: because 
our Good is not ourselves to ourselves, but He that hath made us. Himself is our good to make us glad. 
And let no one rejoice in himself, no one rely on himself, no one despair of himself: let no one rely on any 
man, whom he ought to bring in to be the partner of his own hope, not the giver of the hope. 


16. Now because the Lord hath risen again, now because He hath ascended into Heaven, now because He 
hath showed that there is another life, now because it is evident that His counsels, wherein He lay 
concealed in deep heart, were not empty, because to this end That Blood was shed to be the price of the 
redeemed; now because all things are evident, because all things have been preached, because all things 
have been believed, under the whole of heaven, “the just man shall rejoice in the Lord, and shall hope in 
Him; and all men shall be praised that are right in heart.” . . . God is displeasing to thee, and thou art 
pleasing to thyself, of perverted and crooked heart thou art: and this is the worse, that the heart of God 
thou wouldest correct by thy heart, to make Him do what thou wilt have whereas thou oughtest to do 
what He willeth. What then? Thou wouldest make crooked the heart of God which alway is right, 
according to the depravity of thy own heart? How much better to correct thy heart by the rectitude of 
God? Hath not thy Lord taught thee this, of Whose Passion but now were we speaking? Was He not 
bearing thy weakness, when He said, “Sad is My soul even unto death”? Was He not figuring thyself in 
Himself, when He was saying, “Father, if it be possible, let there pass from Me this cup”? For the hearts of 
the Father and of the Son were not two and different: but in the form of a servant He carried thy heart, 
that He might teach it by His example. Now behold trouble found out as it were another heart of thine, 
which willed that there should pass away that which was impending: but God would not. God consenteth 
not to thy heart, do thou consent to the heart of God. 


17. What followeth? If “there shall be praised all men right in heart,” there shall be condemned the 
crooked in heart. Two things are set before thee now, choose while there is time. . . . If of crooked heart 
thou hast become, there will come that Judgment, there will appear all the reasons on account of which 
God doeth all these things: and thou that wouldest not in this life correct thy heart by the rectitude of 
God, and prepare thyself for the right hand, where “there shall be praised all men right in heart,” wilt be 
on the left, where at that time thou shalt hear, “Go ye into fire everlasting, that hath been prepared for the 
devil and his angels.” And will there be then time to correct the heart? Now therefore correct, brethren, 
now correct. Who doth hinder? Psalm is chanted, Gospel is read, Reader crieth, Preacher crieth; long- 
suffering is the Lord; thou sinnest, and He spareth; still thou sinnest, still He spareth, and still thou addest 
sin to sin. How long is God long-suffering? Thou wilt find God just also. We terrify because we fear; teach 
us not to fear, and we terrify no more. But better it is that God teach us to fear, than that any man teach 
us not to fear. ... Thou bringest forth grain, barn expect thou; bringest forth thorns, fire expect thou. But 
not yet hath come either the time of the barn or the time of the fire: now let there be preparation, and 
there will not be fear. In the name of Christ both we who speak are living, and ye to whom we speak are 
living: for amending our plan, and changing evil life into a good life, is there no place, is there no time? 
Can it not, if thou wilt, be done to-day? Can it not, if thou wilt, be now done? What must thou buy in order 
to do it, what specifics must thou seek? To what Indies must thou sail? What ship prepare? Lo, while I am 
speaking, change the heart; and there is done what so often and so long while is cried out for, that it be 
done, and which bringeth forth everlasting punishment if it be not done. 


PSALM LXV 


1. The voice of holy prophecy must be confessed in the very title of this Psalm. It is inscribed, “Unto the 
end, a Psalm of David, a song of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, on account of the people of transmigration when 
they were beginning to go forth.” How it fared with our fathers in the time of the transmigration to 
Babylon, is not known to all, but only to those that diligently study the Holy Scriptures, either by hearing 
or by reading. For the captive people Israel from the city of Jerusalem was led into slavery unto Babylon. 
But holy Jeremiah prophesied, that after seventy years the people would return out of captivity, and would 
rebuild the very city Jerusalem, which they had mourned as having been overthrown by enemies. But at 
that time there were prophets in that captivity of the people dwelling in Babylon, among whom was also 


the prophet Ezekiel. But that people was waiting until there should be fulfilled the space of seventy years, 
according to the prophecy of Jeremiah. It came to pass, when the seventy years had been completed, the 
temple was restored which had been thrown down: and there returned from captivity a great part of that 
people. But whereas the Apostle saith, “these things in figure happened unto them, but they have been 
written for our sakes, upon whom the end of the world hath come:” we also ought to know first our 
captivity, then our deliverance: we ought to know the Babylon wherein we are captives, and the Jerusalem 
for a return to which we are sighing. For these two cities, according to the letter, in reality are two cities. 
And the former Jerusalem indeed by the Jews is not now inhabited. For after the crucifixion of the Lord 
vengeance was taken upon them with a great scourge, and being rooted up from that place where, with 
impious licentiousness being infuriated, they had madly raged against their Physician, they have been 
dispersed throughout all nations, and that land hath been given to Christians: and there is fulfilled what 
the Lord had said to them, “Therefore the kingdom shall be taken away from you, and it shall be given toa 
nation doing justice.” But when they saw great multitudes then following the Lord, preaching the kingdom 
of Heaven, and doing wonderful things, the rulers of that city said, “If we shall have let Him go, all men 
will go after Him, and there shall come the Romans, and shall take from us both place and nation.” That 
they might not lose their place, they killed the Lord; and they lost it, even because they killed. Therefore 
that city, being one earthly, did bear the figure of a certain city everlasting in the Heavens: but when that 
which was signified began more evidently to be preached, the shadow, whereby it was being signified, was 
thrown down: for this reason in that place now the temple is no more, which had been constructed for the 
image of the future Body of the Lord. We have the light, the shadow hath passed away: nevertheless, still 
in a kind of captivity we are: “So long as we are,” he saith, “in the body, we are sojourning afar from the 
Lord.” 


2. And see ye the names of those two cities, Babylon and Jerusalem. Babylon is interpreted confusion, 
Jerusalem vision of peace. Observe now the city of confusion, in order that ye may perceive the vision of 
peace; that ye may endure that, sigh for this. Whereby can those two cities be distinguished? Can we 
anywise now separate them from each other? They are mingled, and from the very beginning of mankind 
mingled they run on unto the end of the world. Jerusalem received beginning through Abel, Babylon 
through Cain: for the buildings of the cities were afterwards erected. That Jerusalem in the land of the 
Jebusites was builded: for at first it used to be called Jebus, from thence the nation of the Jebusites was 
expelled, when the people of God was delivered from Egypt, and led into the land of promise. But Babylon 
was builded in the most interior regions of Persia, which for a long time raised its head above the rest of 
nations. These two cities then at particular times were builded, so that there might be shown a figure of 
two cities begun of old, and to remain even unto the end in this world, but at the end to be severed. 
Whereby then can we now show them, that are mingled? At that time the Lord shall show, when some He 
shall set on the right hand, others on the left. Jerusalem on the right hand shall be, Babylon on the left. . . 
. Two loves make up these two cities: love of God maketh Jerusalem, love of the world maketh Babylon. 
Therefore let each one question himself as to what he loveth: and he shall find of which he is a citizen: and 
if he shall have found himself to be a citizen of Babylon, let him root out cupidity, implant charity: but if he 
shall have found himself a citizen of Jerusalem, let him endure captivity, hope for liberty. . . . Now 
therefore let us hear of, brethren, hear of, and sing of, and long for, that city whereof we are citizens. And 
what are the joys which are sung of to us? In what manner in ourselves is formed again the love of our 
city, which by long sojourning we had forgotten? But our Father hath sent from thence letters to us, God 
hath supplied to us the Scriptures, by which letters there should be wrought in us a longing for return: 
because by loving our sojourning, to enemies we had turned our face, and our back to our fatherland. 
What then is here sung? 


3. “For Thee a hymn is meet, O God, in Sion” (ver. 1). That fatherland is Sion: Jerusalem is the very same 
as Sion; and of this name the interpretation ye ought to know. As Jerusalem is interpreted vision of peace, 
so Sion Beholding, that is, vision and contemplation. Some great inexplicable sight to us is promised: and 
this is God Himself that hath builded the city. Beauteous and graceful the city, how much more beauteous 
a Builder it hath! “For Thee a hymn is meet, O God,” he saith. But where? “In Sion:” in Babylon it is not 
meet. For when a man beginneth to be renewed, already with heart in Jerusalem he singeth, with the 
Apostle saying, “Our conversation is in the Heavens.” For “in the flesh though walking,” he saith, “not 
after the flesh we war.” Already in longing we are there, already hope into that land, as it were an anchor, 
we have sent before, lest in this sea being tossed we suffer shipwreck. In like manner therefore as of a 
ship which is at anchor, we rightly say that already she is come to land, for still she rolleth, but to land ina 
manner she hath been brought safe in the teeth of winds and in the teeth of storms; so against the 
temptations of this sojourning, our hope being grounded in that city Jerusalem causeth us not to be 
carried away upon rocks. He therefore that according to this hope singeth, in that city singeth: let him 
therefore say, “For Thee a hymn is meet, O God, in Sion.” ... 


4. “And to Thee shall there be paid a vow in Jerusalem.” Here we vow, and a good thing it is that there we 
should pay. But who are they that here do vow and pay not? They that persevere not even unto the end in 
that which they have vowed. Whence saith another Psalm, “Vow ye, and pay ye unto the Lord your God:” 
and, “to Thee shall it be paid in Jerusalem.” For there shall we be whole, that is, entire in the resurrection 
of just men: there shall be paid our whole vow, not soul alone, but the very flesh also, no longer 
corruptible, because no longer in Babylon, but now a body heavenly and changed. What sort of change is 
promised? “For we all shall rise again,” saith the Apostle, “but we shall not all be changed. . . . Where is, 


O death, thy sting?” For now while there begin in use the first-fruits of the mind, from whence is the 
longing for Jerusalem, many things of corruptible flesh do contend against us, which will not contend, 
when death shall have been swallowed up in victory. Peace shall conquer, and war shall be ended. But 
when peace shall conquer, that city shall conquer which is called the vision of peace. On the part of death 
therefore shall be no contention. Now with how great a death do we contend! For thence are carnal 
pleasures, which to us even unlawfully do suggest many things: to which we give no consent, but 
nevertheless in giving no consent we contend.... 


5. “Hearken,” he saith, “to my prayer, unto Thee every flesh shall come” (ver. 2). And we have the Lord 
saying, that there was given to Him “power over every flesh.” That King therefore began even now to 
appear, when there was being said, “Unto Thee every flesh shall come.” “To Thee,” he saith, “every flesh 
shall come.” Wherefore to Him shall “every” flesh come? Because flesh He hath taken to Him. Whither 
shall there come every flesh? He took the first-fruits thereof out of the womb of the Virgin; and now that 
the first-fruits have been taken to Him, the rest shall follow, in order that the holocaust may be completed. 
Whence then “every flesh”? Every man. And whence every man? Have all been foretold, as going to 
believe in Christ? Have not many ungodly men been foretold, that shall be condemned also? Do not daily 
men not believing die in their own unbelief? After what manner therefore do we understand, “Unto Thee 
every flesh shall come”? By “every flesh” he hath signified, “flesh of every kind:” out of every kind of flesh 
they shall come to Thee. What is, out of every kind of flesh? Have there come poor men, and have there 
not come rich men? Have there come humble men, and not come lofty men? Have there come unlearned 
men, and not come learned men? Have there come men, and not come women? Have there come masters, 
and not come servants? Have there come old men, and not come young men; or have there come young 
men, and not come youths; or have there come youths, and not come boys; or have there come boys, and 
have there not been brought infants? In a word, have there come Jews (for thence were the Apostles, 
thence many thousands of men at first betraying, afterwards believing ), and have there not come Greeks; 
or have there come Greeks, and not come Romans; or have there come Romans, and not come 
Barbarians? And who could number all nations coming to Him, to whom hath been said, “Unto Thee every 
flesh shall come”? 


6. “The discourses of unjust men have prevailed over us, and our iniquities Thou shalt propitiate” (ver. 3). 
... Every man, in whatsoever place he is born, of that same land or region or city learneth the language, 
is habituated to the manners and life of that place. What should a boy do, born among Heathens, to avoid 
worshipping a stone, inasmuch as his parents have suggested that worship? from them the first words he 
hath heard, that error with his milk he hath sucked in; and because they that used to speak were elders, 
and the boy that was learning to speak was an infant, what could the little one do but follow the authority 
of elders, and deem that to be good which they recommended? Therefore nations that are converted to 
Christ afterwards, and taking to heart the impieties of their parents, and saying now what the prophet 
Jeremias himself said, “Truly a lie our fathers have worshipped, vanity which hath not profited them”— 
when, I say, they now say this, they renounce the opinions and blasphemies of their unjust parents... . 
There have led us away men teaching evil things, citizens of Babylon they have made us, we have left the 
Creator, have adored the creature: have left Him by whom we were made, have adored that which we 
ourselves have made. For “the discourses of unjust men have prevailed over us:” but nevertheless they 
have not crushed us. Wherefore? “Our impieties Thou shalt propitiate,” is not said except to some priest 
offering somewhat, whereby impiety may be expiated and propitiated. For impiety is then said to be 
propitiated, when God is made propitious to the impiety. What is it for God to be made propitious to 
impiety? It is, His becoming forgiving, and giving pardon. But in order that God’s pardon may be obtained, 
propitiation is made through some sacrifice. There hath come forth therefore, sent from God the Lord, 
One our Priest; He took upon Him from us that which He might offer to the Lord; we are speaking of those 
same first-fruits of the flesh from the womb of the Virgin. This holocaust He offered to God. He stretched 
out His hands on the Cross, in order that He might say, “Let My prayer be directed as incense in Thy 
sight, and the lifting up of My hands an evening sacrifice.” As ye know, the Lord about eventide hung on 
the Cross: and our impieties were propitiated; otherwise they had swallowed up: the discourses of unjust 
men had prevailed over us; there had led us astray preachers of Jupiter, and of Saturn, and of Mercury: 
“the discourses of ungodly men had prevailed over us.” But what wilt Thou do? “Our impieties Thou wilt 
propitiate.” Thou art the priest, Thou the victim; Thou the offerer, Thou the offering... . 


7. “Blessed is he whom Thou hast chosen, and hast taken to Thee” (ver. 4). Who is he that is chosen by 
Him and taken to Him? Was any one chosen by our Saviour Jesus Christ, or was Himself after the flesh, 
because He is man, chosen and taken to Him? .. . Or hath not rather Christ Himself taken to Him some 
blessed one, and the same whom He hath taken to Him is not spoken of in the plural number but in the 
singular? For one man He hath taken to Him, because unity He hath taken to Him. Schisms He hath not 
taken to Him, heresies He hath not taken to Him: a multitude they have made of themselves, there is not 
one to be taken to Him. But they that abide in the bond of Christ and are the members of Him, make ina 
manner one man, of whom saith the Apostle, “Until we all arrive at the acknowledging of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the age of the fulness of Christ.” Therefore one man is taken to 
Him, to which the Head is Christ; because “the Head of the man is Christ.” The same is that blessed man 
that “hath not departed in the counsel of ungodly men,” and the like things which there are spoken of: the 
same is He that is taken to Him. He is not without us, in His own members we are, under one Head we are 
governed, by one Spirit we all live, one fatherland we all long for... . And to us He will give what? “He 


shall inhabit,” he saith, “in Thy courts.” Jerusalem, that is, to which they sing that begin to go forth from 
Babylon: “He shall inhabit in Thy courts: we shall be filled with the good things of Thy House.” What are 
the good things of the House of God? Brethren, let us set before ourselves some rich house, with what 
numerous good things it is crowded, how abundantly it is furnished, how many vessels there are there of 
gold and also of silver; how great an establishment of servants, how many horses and animals, in a word, 
how much the house itself delights us with pictures, marble, ceilings, pillars, recesses, chambers:—all 
such things are indeed objects of desire, but still they are of the confusion of Babylon. Cut off all such 
longings, O citizen of Jerusalem, cut them off; if thou wilt return, let not captivity delight thee. But hast 
thou already begun to go forth? Do not look back, do not loiter on the road. Still there are not wanting 
foes to recommend thee captivity and sojourning: no longer let there prevail against thee the discourses 
of ungodly men. For the House of God long thou, and for the good things of that House long thou: but do 
not long for such things as thou art wont to long for either in thy house, or in the house of thy neighbour, 
or in the house of thy patron. ... 


8. “Thy holy Temple is marvellous in righteousness” (ver. 5). These are the good things of that House. He 
hath not said, Thy holy Temple is marvellous in pillars, marvellous in marbles, marvellous in glided 
ceilings; but is “marvellous in righteousness.” Without thou hast eyes wherewith thou mayest see marbles, 
and gold: within is an eye wherewith may be seen the beauty of righteousness. If there is no beauty in 
righteousness, why is a righteous old man loved? What bringeth he in body that may please the eyes? 
Crooked limbs, brow wrinkled, head blanched with gray hairs, dotage everywhere full of plaints. But 
perchance because thine eyes this decrepit old man pleaseth not, thine ears he pleaseth: with what 
words? with what song? Even if perchance when a young man he sang well, all with age hath been lost. 
Doth perchance the sound of his words please thine ears, that can hardly articulate whole words for loss 
of teeth? Nevertheless, if righteous he is, if another man’s goods he coveteth not, if of his own that he 
possesseth he distributeth to the needy, if he giveth good advice, and soundly judgeth, if he believeth the 
entire faith, if for his belief in the faith he is ready to expend even those very shattered limbs, for many 
Martyrs are even old men; why do we love him? What good thing in him do we see with the eyes of the 
flesh? Not any. There is therefore a kind of beauty in righteousness, which we see with the eye of the 
heart, and we love, and we kindle with affection: how much men found to love in those same Martyrs, 
though beasts tare their limbs! Is it possible but that when blood was staining all parts, when with the 
teeth of monsters their bowels gushed out, the eyes had nothing but objects to shudder at? What was 
there to be loved, except that in that hideous spectacle of mangled limbs, entire was the beauty of 
righteousness? These are the good things of the House of God, with these prepare thyself to be satisfied. . 
. .”Blessed they which hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” “Thy holy Temple is 
marvellous in righteousness.” And that same temple, brethren, do not imagine to be aught but yourselves. 
Love ye righteousness, and ye are the Temple of God. 


9. “Hearken to us, O God, our Saviour” (ver. 5). He hath disclosed now Whom he nameth as God. The 
“Saviour” specially is the Lord Jesus Christ. It hath appeared now more openly of Whom he had said, 
“Unto Thee every flesh shall come.” That One Man that is taken unto Him into the Temple of God, is both 
many and is One. In the person of One he hath said, “Hearken, O God, i.e., to my hunger:” and because 
the same One of many is composed, now he saith, “Hearken to us, O God, our Saviour.” Hear Him now 
more openly preached: “Hearken to us, O God, our Saviour, the Hope of all the ends of the earth and in 
the sea afar.” Behold wherefore hath been said “Unto Thee every flesh shall come.” From every quarter 
they come. “Hope of all the ends of the earth,” not hope of one corner, not hope of Judaea alone, not hope 
of Africa alone, not hope of Pannonia, not hope of East or of West: but “Hope of all the ends of the earth, 
and in the sea afar:” of the very ends of the earth. “And in the sea afar:” and because in the sea, therefore 
afar. For the sea by a figure is spoken of this world, with saltness bitter, with storms troubled; where men 
of perverse and depraved appetites have become like fishes devouring one another. Observe the evil sea, 
bitter sea, with waves violent, observe with what sort of men it is filled. Who desireth an inheritance 
except through the death of another? Who desireth gain except by the loss of another? By the fall of 
others how many men wish to be exalted? How many, in order that they may buy, desire for other men to 
sell their goods? How they mutually oppress, and how they that are able do devour! And when one fish 
hath devoured, the greater the less, itself also is devoured by some greater. . . . Because evil fishes that 
were taken within the nets they said they would not endure; they themselves have become more evil than 
they whom they said they could not endure. For those nets did take fishes both good and evil. The Lord 
saith, “The kingdom of Heaven is like to a sein cast into the sea, which gathereth of every kind, which, 
when it had been filled, drawing out, and sitting on the shore, they gathered the good into vessels, but the 
evil they cast out: so it shall be,” He saith, “in the consummation of the world.” He showeth what is the 
shore, He showeth what is the end of the sea. “The angels shall go forth, and shall sever the evil from the 
midst of the just, and shall cast them into the furnace of fire: there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” Ha! ye citizens of Jerusalem that are within the nets, and are good fishes; endure the evil, the nets 
break ye not: together with them ye are in a sea, not together with them will ye be in the vessels. For 
“Hope” He is “of the ends of the earth,” Himself is Hope “also in the sea afar.” Afar, because also in the 
sea. 


10. “Preparing mountains in His strength” (ver. 6). Not in their strength. For He hath prepared great 
preachers, and those same He hath called mountains; humble in themselves, exalted in Him. “Preparing 
mountains in His strength.” What saith one of those same mountains? “We ourselves in our own selves 


have had the answer of death, in order that in ourselves we should not trust, but in God that raiseth the 
dead.” He that in himself doth trust, and in Christ trusteth not, is not of those mountains which He hath 
prepared in His strength. “Preparing mountains in His strength: girded about in power.” “Power,” I 
understand: “girded about,” is what? They that put Christ in the midst, “girded about” they make Him, 
that is on all sides begirt. We all have Him in common, therefore in the midst He is: all we gird Him about 
that believe in Him: and because our faith is not of our strength, but of His power; therefore girded about 
He is in His power; not in our own strength. 


11. “That troublest the bottom of the sea” (ver. 7). He hath done this: it is seen what He hath done. For He 
hath prepared mountains in His strength, hath sent them to preach: girded about He is by believers in 
power: and moved is the sea, moved is the world, and it beginneth to persecute His saints. “Girded about 
in power: that troublest the bottom of the sea.” He hath not said, that troublest the sea; but “the bottom of 
the sea.” The bottom of the sea is the heart of ungodly men. For just as from the bottom more thoroughly 
all things are stirred, and the bottom holdeth firm all things: so whatsoever hath gone forth: by tongue, by 
hands, by divers powers for the persecution of the Church, from the bottom hath gone forth. For if there 
were not the root of iniquity in the heart, all those things would not have gone forth against Christ. The 
bottom He troubled, perchance in order that the bottom He might also empty: for in the case of certain 
evil men He emptied the sea from the bottom, and made the sea a desert place. Another Psalm saith this, 
“That turneth sea into dry land.” All ungodly and heathen men that have believed were sea, have been 
made land; with salt waves at first barren, afterwards with the fruit of righteousness productive. “That 
troublest the bottom of the sea: the sound of its waves who shall endure?” “Who shall endure,” is what? 
What man shall endure the sound of the waves of the sea, the behests of the high powers of the world? 
But whence are they endured? Because He prepareth mountains in His strength. In that therefore which 
he hath said “who shall” endure he saith thus: We ourselves of our own selves should not be able to 
endure those persecutions, unless He gave strength. 


12. “The nations shall be troubled” (ver. 8). At first they shall be troubled: but those mountains prepared 
in the strength of Christ, are they troubled? Troubled is the sea, against the mountains it dasheth: the sea 
breaketh, unshaken the mountains have remained. “The nations shall be troubled, and all men shall fear.” 
Behold now all men fear: they that before have been troubled do now all fear. The Christians feared not, 
and now the Christians are feared. All that did persecute do now fear. For He hath overcome that is girded 
about with power, to Him hath come every flesh in such sort, that the rest by their very minority do now 
fear. And all men shall fear, that inhabit the ends of the earth, because of Thy signs. For miracles the 
Apostles wrought, and thence all the ends of the earth have feared and have believed. “Outgoings in 
morning and in evening Thou shalt delight:” that is, Thou makest delightful. Already in this life what is 
there being promised to us? There are outgoings in morning, there are outgoings in the evening. By the 
morning he signifieth the prosperity of the world, by the evening he signifieth the trouble of the world... . 
At first when he was promising gain, it was morning to thee: but now evening draweth on, sad thou hast 
become. But He that hath given thee an outgoing in the morning, will give one also in the evening. In the 
same manner as thou hast contemned the morning of the world by the light of the Lord, so contemn the 
evening also by the sufferings of the Lord, in saying to thy soul, What more will this man do to me, than 
my Lord hath suffered for me? May I hold fast justice, not consent to iniquity. Let him vent his rage on the 
flesh, the trap will be broken, and I will fly to my Lord, that saith to me, “Do not fear them that kill the 
body, but the soul are not able to kill.” And for the body itself He hath given security, saying, “A hair of 
your head shall not perish.” Nobly here he hath set down, “Thou wilt delight outgoings in morning and in 
evening.” For if thou take not delight in the very outgoing, thou wilt not labour to go out thence. Thou 
runnest thy head into the promised gain, if thou art not delighted with the promise of the Saviour. And 
again thou yieldest to one tempting and terrifying, if thou find no delight in Him that suffered before thee, 
in order that He might make an outgoing for thee. 


13. “Thou hast visited the earth, and hast inebriated it” (ver. 9). Whence hast inebriated the earth? “Thy 
cup inebriating how glorious it is!” “Thou hast visited the earth, and hast inebriated it.” Thou hast sent 
Thy clouds, they have rained down the preaching of the truth, inebriated is the earth. “Thou hast 
multiplied to enrich it.” Whence? “The river of God is filled with water.” What is the river of God? The 
people of God. The first people was filled with water, wherewith the rest of the earth might be watered. 
Hear Him promising water: “If any man thirst, let him come to Me and drink: he that believeth on Me, 
rivers of living water from his belly shall flow:” if rivers, one river also; for in respect of unity many are 
one. Many Churches and one Church, many faithful and one Bride of Christ: so many rivers and one river. 
Many Israelites believed, and were fulfilled with the Holy Spirit; from thence they were scattered abroad 
through the nations, they began to preach the truth, and from the river of God that was filled with water, 
was the whole earth watered. “Thou hast prepared food for them: because thus is Thy preparing.” Not 
because they have deserved of Thee, whom Thou hast forgiven sins: the merits of them were evil, but 
Thou for Thy mercy’s sake, “because thus is Thy preparing,” thus “Thou hast prepared food for them.” 


14. “The furrows thereof inebriate Thou” (ver. 10). Let there be made therefore at first furrows to be 
inebriated: let the hardness of our breast be opened with the share of the word of God, “The furrows 
thereof inebriate Thou: multiply the generations thereof.” We see, they believe, and by them believing 
other men believe, and because of those others believe; and it is not sufficient for one man, that having 
become himself a believer, he should gain one. So is multiplied seed too: a few grains are scattered, and 


fields spring up. “In the drops thereof it shall rejoice, when it shall rise up.” That is, before it be 
perchance enlarged to the bulk of a river, “when it shall rise up, in its drops,” that is, in those meet for it, 
‘It shall rejoice.” For upon those that are yet babes, and upon the weak, are dropped some portions of the 
sacraments, because they cannot receive the fulness of the truth. Hear in what manner he droppeth upon 
babes, while they are rising up, that is, in their recent rising having small capacities: the Apostle saith, 
“To you I could not speak as if to spiritual, but as if to carnal, as if to babes in Christ.” When he saith, “to 
babes in Christ,” he speaketh of them as already risen up, but not yet meet to receive that plenteous 
wisdom, whereof he saith, “Wisdom we speak among perfect men.” Let it rejoice in its drops, while it is 
rising up and is growing, when strengthened it shall receive wisdom also: in the same manner as an infant 
is fed with milk, and becometh fit for meat, and nevertheless at first out of that very meat for which it was 
not fit, for it milk is made. 


15. “Thou shalt bless the crown of the year of Thy goodness” (ver. 11). Seed is now sowing, that which is 
sown is growing, there will be the harvest too. And now over the seed the enemy hath sown tares; and 
there have risen up evil ones among the good, false Christians, having like leaf, but not like fruit. For 
those are properly called tares, which spring up in the manner of wheat, for instance darnel, for instance 
wild oats, and all such as have the first leaf the same. Therefore of the sowing of the tares thus saith the 
Lord: “There hath come an enemy, and hath sown over them tares;” but what hath he done to the grain? 
The wheat is not choked by the tares, nay, through endurance of the tares the fruit of the wheat is 
increased. For the Lord Himself said to certain workmen desiring to root up the tares, “Suffer ye both to 
grow unto the harvest.” .. . Conquer the devil, and thou wilt have a crown. “Thou shalt bless the crown of 
the year of Thy goodness.” Again he maketh reference to the goodness of God, lest any one boast of his 
own merits. “Thy plains shall be filled with abundance.” 


16. “The ends of the desert shall grow fat, and the hills shall be encircled with exultation” (ver. 12). Plains, 
hills, ends of the desert, the same are also men. Plains, because of the equality: because of equality, I say, 
from thence just peoples have been called plains. Hills, because of lifting up: because God doth lift up in 
Himself those that humble themselves. Ends of the desert are all nations. Wherefore ends of the desert? 
Deserted they were, to them no Prophet had been sent: they were in like case as is a desert where no man 
passeth by. No word of God was sent to the nations: to the people Israel alone the Prophets preached. We 
came to the Lord; the wheat believed among that same people of the Jews. For He said at that time to the 
disciples, “Ye say, far off is the harvest: look back, and see how white are the lands to harvest.” There hath 
been therefore a first harvest, there will be a second in the last age. The first harvest was of Jews, 
because there were sent to them Prophets proclaiming a coming Saviour. Therefore the Lord said to His 
disciples, “See how white are the lands to harvest:” the lands, to wit, of Judaea. “Other men,” He saith, 
“have laboured, and into their labours ye have entered.” The Prophets laboured to sow, and ye with the 
sickle have entered into their labours. There hath been finished therefore the first harvest, and thence, 
with that very wheat which then was purged, hath been sown the round world; so that there ariseth an 
other harvest, which at the end is to be reaped. In the second harvest have been sown tares, now here 
there is labour. Just as in that first harvest the Prophets laboured until the Lord came: so in that second 
harvest the Apostles laboured, and all preachers of the truth labour, even until at the end the Lord send 
unto the harvest His Angels. Aforetime, I say, a desert there was, “but the ends of the desert shall grow 
fat.” Behold where the Prophets had given no sound, the Lord of the Prophets hath been received, “The 
ends of the desert shall grow fat, and with exultation the hills shall be encircled.” 


17. “Clothed have been the rams of the sheep” (ver. 13): “with exultation” must be understood. For with 
what exultation the hills are encircled, with the same are clothed the rams of the sheep. Rams are the 
very same as hills. For hills they are because of more eminent grace; rams, because they are leaders of 
the flocks. . . .”They shall shout:” thence they shall abound with wheat, because they shall shout. What 
shall they shout? “For a hymn they shall say.” For one thing it is to shout against God, another thing to say 
a hymn; one thing to shout iniquities, another thing to shout the praises of God. If thou shout in 
blasphemy, thorns thou hast brought forth: if thou shoutest in a hymn, thou aboundest in wheat. 


PSALM LXVI 


1. This Psalm hath on the title the inscription, “For the end, a song of a Psalm of Resurrection.” When ye 
hear “for the end,” whenever the Psalms are repeated, understand it “for Christ:” the Apostle saying, “For 
the end of the law is Christ, for righteousness to every one believing.” In what manner therefore here 
Resurrection is sung, ye wilt hear, and whose Resurrection it is, as far as Himself deigneth to give and 
disclose. For the Resurrection we Christians know already hath come to pass in our Head, and in the 
members it is to be. The Head of the Church is Christ, the members of Christ are the Church. That which 
hath preceded in the Head, will follow in the Body. This is our hope; for this we believe, for this we endure 
and persevere amid so great perverseness of this world, hope comforting us, before that hope becometh 
reality. . . . The Jews did hold the hope of the resurrection of the dead: and they hoped that themselves 
alone would rise again to a blessed life because of the work of the Law, and because of the justifications of 
the Scriptures, which the Jews alone had, and the Gentiles had not. Crucified was Christ, “blindness in 
part happened unto Israel, in order that the fulness of the Gentiles might enter in:” as the Apostle saith. 
The resurrection of the dead beginneth to be promised to the Gentiles also that believe in Jesus Christ, 
that He hath risen again. Thence this Psalm is against the presumption and pride of the Jews, for the 


comfort of the Gentiles that are to be called to the same hope of resurrection. 


2.... Thence he beginneth, “Be joyful in God.” Who? “Every land” (ver. 1). Not therefore Judaea alone. 
See, brethren, after what sort is set forth the universality of the Church in the whole world spread abroad: 
and mourn ye not only the Jews, who envied the Gentiles that grace, but still more for heretics wail ye. For 
if they are to be mourned, that have not been gathered together, how much more they that being gathered 
together have been divided? “Jubilate in God every land.” What is “jubilate”? Into the voice of rejoicings 
break forth if ye cannot into that of words. For “jubilation” is not of words, but the sound alone of men 
rejoicing is uttered, as of a heart labouring and bringing forth into voice the pleasure of a thing imagined 
which cannot be expressed. “Be joyful in God every land:” let no one jubilate in a part: let every land be 
joyful, let the Catholic Church jubilate. The Catholic Church embraceth the whole: whosoever holdeth a 
part and from the whole is cut off, should howl, not jubilate. 


3. “But play ye to His name” (ver. 2). What hath he said? By you “playing” let His name be blessed. But 
what it is to “play”? To play is also to take up an instrument which is called a psaltery, and by the striking 
and action of the hands to accompany voices. If therefore ye jubilate so that God may hear; play also 
something that men may both see and hear: but not to your own name... . For if for the sake of 
yourselves being glorified ye do good works, we make the same reply as He made to certain of such men, 
“Verily I say unto you, they have received their reward:” and again, “Otherwise no reward ye will have 
with your Father that is in Heaven.” Thou wilt say, ought I, then, to hide my works, that I do them not 
before men? No. But what saith He? “Let your works shine before men.” In doubt then I shall remain. On 
one side Thou sayest to me, “Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men:” on the other side 
Thou sayest to me, “Let your good works shine before men;” what shall I keep? what do? what leave 
undone? A man can as well serve two masters commanding different things as one commanding different 
things. I command not, saith the Lord, different things. The end observe, for the end sing: with what end 
thou doest it, see thou. If for this reason thou doest it, that thou mayest be glorified, I have forbidden it: 
but if for this reason, that God may be glorified, I have commanded it. Play therefore, not to your own 
name, but to the name of the Lord your God. Play ye, let Him be lauded: live ye well, let Him be glorified. 
For whence have ye that same living well? If for everlasting ye had had it, ye would never have lived ill; if 
from yourselves ye had had it, ye never would have done otherwise than have lived well. “Give glory to 
His praise.” Our whole attention upon the praise of God he directeth, nothing for us he leaveth whence we 
should be praised. Let us glory thence the more, and rejoice: to Him let us cleave, in Him let us be 
praised. Ye heard when the Apostle was being read, “See ye your calling, brethren, how not many wise 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, but the foolish things of the world God hath chosen to 
confound the wise.” ... But the Lord chose afterwards orators also; but they would have been proud, if He 
had not first chosen fishermen; He chose rich men; but they would have said that on account of their 
riches they had been chosen, unless at first He had chosen poor men: He chose Emperors afterwards; but 
better is it, that when an Emperor hath come to Rome, he should lay aside his crown, and weep at the 
monument of a fisherman, than that a fisherman should weep at the monument of an Emperor. “For the 
weak things of the world God hath chosen to confound the strong,” etc. . . . And what followeth? The 
Apostle hath concluded, “That there might not glory before God any flesh.” See ye how from us He hath 
taken away, that He might give glory: hath taken away ours, that He might give His own; hath taken away 
empty, that He might give full; hath taken away insecure, that He might give solid... . 


4. “Say ye to God, How to be feared are Thy works!” (ver. 3). Wherefore to be feared and not to be loved? 
Hear thou another voice of a Psalm: “Serve ye the Lord in fear, and exult unto Him with trembling.” What 
meaneth this? Hear the voice of the Apostle: “With fear,” he saith, “and trembling, your own salvation 
work ye out.” Wherefore with fear and trembling? He hath subjoined the reason: “for God it is that 
worketh in you both to will and to work according to good will.” If therefore God worketh in thee, by the 
Grace of God thou workest well, not by thy strength. Therefore if thou rejoicest, fear also: lest perchance 
that which was given to a humble man be taken away from a proud one... . Brethren, if against the Jews 
of old, cut off from the root of the Patriarchs, we ought not to exalt ourselves, but rather to fear and say to 
God, “How to be feared are Thy works:” how much less ought we not to exalt ourselves against the fresh 
wounds of the cutting off! Before there had been cut off Jews, graffed in Gentiles; from the very graft 
there have been cut off heretics; but neither against them ought we to exalt ourselves; lest perchance he 
deserve to be cut off, that delighteth to revile them that are cut off. My brethren, a bishop’s voice, 
however unworthy, hath sounded to you: we pray you to beware, whosoever ye are in the Church, do not 
revile them that are not within; but pray ye rather, that they too may be within. For God is able again to 
graft them in. Of the very Jews the Apostle said this, and it was done in their case. The Lord rose again, 
and many believed: they perceived not when they crucified, nevertheless afterwards they believed in Him, 
and there was forgiven them so great a transgression. The shedding of the Lord’s blood was forgiven the 
manslayers, not to say, God-slayers: “for if they had known, the Lord of glory they never would have 
crucified.” Now to the manslayers hath been forgiven the shedding of the blood of Him innocent: and that 
same blood which through madness they shed, through grace they have drunk. . . . O fulness of Gentiles, 
say thou to God, “How to be feared are Thy works!” and so rejoice thou as that thou mayest fear, be not 
exalted above the branches cut off. 


5. “In the multitude of thy power Thine enemies shall lie to Thee.” For this purpose he saith, “to Thee 
thine enemies shall lie,” in order that great may be Thy power. What is this? With more attention hearken. 


The power of our Lord Jesus Christ most chiefly appeared in the Resurrection, from whence this Psalm 
hath received its title. And rising again, He appeared to His disciples. He appeared not to His enemies, 
but to His disciples. Crucified He appeared to all men, rising again to believers: so that afterwards also he 
that would might believe, and to him that should believe, resurrection might be promised. Many holy men 
wrought many miracles; no one of them when dead did rise again: because even they that by them were 
raised to life, were raised to life to die. . . . Because therefore the Jews might say, when the Lord did 
miracles, Moses hath done these things, Elias hath done, Eliseus hath done them: they might for 
themselves say these words, because those men also did raise to life dead men, and did many miracles: 
therefore when from Him a sign was demanded, of the peculiar sign making mention which in Himself 
alone was to be, He saith, “This generation crooked and provoking seeketh a sign, and a sign shall not be 
given to it, except the sign of Jonas the Prophet: for as Jonas was in the belly of the whale three days and 
three nights, so shall be also the Son of Man in the heart of the earth three days and three nights.” In 
what way was Jonas in the belly of the whale? Was it not so that afterwards alive he was vomited out? Hell 
was to the Lord what the whale was to Jonas. This sign peculiar to Himself He mentioned, this is the most 
mighty sign. It is more mighty to live again after having been dead, than not to have been dead. The 
greatness of the power of the Lord as He was made Man, in the virtue of the Resurrection doth appear. . . 


6. Observe also the very lie of the false witnesses in the Gospel, and see how it is about Resurrection. For 
when to the Lord had been said, “What sign showest Thou to us, that Thou doest these things?” besides 
that which He had spoken about Jonah through another similitude of this same thing also He spake, that 
ye might know this peculiar sign had been especially pointed out: “Destroy this Temple,” He saith, “and in 
three days I will raise it up.” And they said, “In forty and six years was builded this temple, and wilt Thou 
in three days raise it up?” And the evangelist explaining what it was, “But this,” he saith, “spake Jesus of 
the Temple of His Body.” Behold this His power He said He would show to men in the same thing as that 
from whence He had given the similitude of a Temple, because of His flesh, which was the Temple of the 
Divinity hidden within. Whence the Jews outwardly saw the Temple, the Deity dwelling within they saw 
not. Out of those words of the Lord false witnesses made up a lie to say against Him, out of those very 
words wherein He mentioned His future Resurrection, in speaking of the Temple. For false witnesses, 
when they were asked what they had heard Him say, alleged against Him: “We heard Him saying, I will 
destroy this Temple, and after three days I will raise it up.” “After three days I will raise up,” they had 
heard: “I will destroy,” they had not heard: but had heard “destroy ye.” One word they changed and a few 
letters, in order to support their false testimony. But for whom changest thou a word, O human vanity, O 
human weakness? For the Word, the Unchangeable, dost thou change a word? Thou changest thy word, 
dost thou change God’s Word? . .. Wherefore said they that Thou hadst said, “I will destroy;” and said not 
that which Thou saidest, “destroy ye”? It was, as it were, in order that they might defend themselves from 
the charge of destroying the Temple without cause. For Christ, because He willed it, died: and 
nevertheless ye killed Him. Behold we grant you, O ye liars, Himself destroyed the Temple. For it hath 
been said by the Apostle, “That loved me, and gave up Himself for me.” It hath been said of the Father, 
“That His own Son spared not, but gave Him up for us all.” .. . By all means be it that Himself destroyed 
the Temple, Himself destroyed that said, “Power I have to lay down My Soul, and power I have again to 
take it: no one taketh it from Me, but I Myself lay it down from Me, and again I take it.” Be it that Himself 
hath destroyed the Temple in His Grace, in your malice. “In the multitude of Thy power thine enemies 
shall lie to Thee.” Behold they lie, behold they are believed, behold Thou art oppressed, behold Thou art 
crucified, behold Thou art insulted, behold head is wagged at Thee, “If Son of God He is, let Him come 
down from the Cross.” Behold when Thou wilt, life Thou layest down, and with lance in the side art 
pierced, and Sacraments from Thy side flow forth; Thou art taken down from the Tree, wound in linens, 
laid in the sepulchre, there are set guards lest Thy disciples take Thee away; there cometh the hour of Thy 
Resurrection, earth is shaken, tombs are cloven, Thou risest again in secret, appearest openly. Where then 
are those liars? Where is the false testimony of evil will? Have not Thine enemies in the multitude of Thy 
power lied to Thee? 


7. Give them also those guards at the Tomb, let them recount what they have seen, let them take money 
and lie too. .. . They too were added to the lie of the enemies: increased was the number of liars, that 
increased might be the reward of believers. Therefore they lied, “in the multitude of Thy power” they lied: 
to confound liars Thou hast appeared to men of truth, and Thou hast appeared to those men of truth 
whom Thou hast made men of truth. 


8. Let Jews remain in their lies: to Thee, because in the multitude of Thy power they lied, let there be 
done that which followeth, “Let every land worship Thee, and play to Thee, play to Thy name, O Most 
Highest” (ver. 4). A little before, Most Lowly, now Most Highest: Most Lowly in the hands of lying 
enemies; Most Highest above the head of praising Angels. O ye Gentiles, O most distant nations, leave 
lying Jews, come confessing. “Come ye, and see the works of the Lord: terrible in counsels above the sons 
of men” (ver. 5). Son of Man indeed He too hath been called, and verily Son of Man He became: very Son 
of God in the form of God; very Son of Man in form of a servant: but do not judge of that form by the 
condition of others alike: “terrible” He is “in counsels above the sons of men.” Sons of men took counsel to 
crucify Christ, being crucified He blinded the crucifiers. What then have ye done, sons of men, by taking 
keen counsels against your Lord, in whom was hidden Majesty, and to sight shown weakness? Ye were 
taking counsels to destroy, He to blind and save; to blind proud men, to save humble men: but to blind 


those same proud men, to the end that, being blinded they might be humbled, being humbled might 
confess, having confessed might be enlightened. “Terrible in counsels above the sons of men.” Terrible 
indeed. Behold blindness in part to Israel hath happened: behold the Jews, out of whom was born Christ, 
are without: behold the Gentiles, that were against Judaea, in Christ are within. “Terrible in counsels 
above the sons of men.” 


9. Wherefore what hath He done by the terror of His counsel? He hath turned the sea into dry land. For 
this followeth, “That hath turned the sea into dry land” (ver. 6). A sea was the world, bitter with saltness, 
troubled with tempest, raging with waves of persecutions, sea it was: truly into dry land the sea hath been 
turned, now there thirsteth for sweet water the world that with salt water was filled. Who hath done this? 
He “that hath turned the sea into dry land.” Now the soul of all the Gentiles saith what? “My soul is as it 
were land without water to Thee.” “That hath turned the sea into dry land. In the river they shall pass 
over on foot.” Those same persons that have been turned into dry land, though they were before sea, “in 
the river on foot shall pass over.” What is the river? The river is all the mortality of the world. Observe a 
river: some things come and pass by, other things that are to pass by do succeed. Is it not thus with the 
water of a river, that from earth springeth and floweth? Every one that is born must needs give place to 
one going to be born: and all this order of things rolling along is a kind of river. Into this river let not the 
soul greedily throw herself, let her not throw herself, but let her stand still. And how shall she pass over 
the pleasures of things doomed to perish? Let her believe in Christ, and she will pass over on foot: she 
passeth over with Him for Leader, on foot she passeth over. 


10. “There we will be joyous in Him.” O ye Jews, of your own works boast ye: lay aside the pride of 
boasting of yourselves, take up the Grace of being joyous in Christ. For therein we will be joyous, but not 
in ourselves: “there we will be joyous in Him.” When shall we joy? When we shall have passed over the 
river on foot. Life everlasting is promised, resurrection is promised, there our flesh no longer shall be a 
river: for a river it is now, while it is mortality. Observe whether there standeth still any age. Boys desire 
to grow up; and they know not how by succeeding years the span of their life is lessened. For years are 
not added to but taken from them as they grow: just as the water of a river alway draweth near, but from 
the source it withdraweth. And boys desire to grow up that they may escape the thraldom of elders; 
behold they grow up, it cometh to pass quickly, they arrive at youth: let them that have emerged from 
boyhood retain, if they are able, their youth: that too passeth away. Old age succeedeth: let even old age 
be everlasting; with death it is removed. Therefore a river there is of flesh that is born. This river of 
mortality, so that it doth not by reason of concupiscence of things mortal undermine and carry him away, 
he easily passeth over, that humbly, that is on foot, passeth over, He being leader that first hath passed 
over, that of the flood in the way even unto death hath drunk, and therefore hath lifted up the head. 
Passing over therefore on foot that river, that is, easily passing over that mortality that glideth along, 
“there we will be joyous in Him.” But now in what save in Him, or in the hope of Him? For even if we are 
joyous now, in hope we are joyous; but then in Him we shall be joyous. And now in Him, but through hope: 
“put then face to face.” “There we will be joyous in Him.” 


11. In whom? “In Him that reigneth in His virtue for everlasting” (ver. 7). For what virtue have we and is it 
everlasting? If everlasting were our virtue, we should not have slipped, should not have fallen into sin, we 
should not have deserved penal mortality. He, of His good pleasure, took up that whereunto our desert 
threw us down. “That reigneth in His virtue for everlasting.” Of Him partakers let us be made, in whose 
virtue we shall be strong, but He in His own. We enlightened, He a light enlightening: we, being turned 
away from Him, are in darkness; turned away from Himself He cannot be. With the heat of Him we are 
warmed; from whence withdrawing we had grown cold, to the Same drawing near again we are warmed. 
Therefore let us speak to Him that He may keep us in His virtue, because “in Him we will be joyous that 
reigneth in His virtue for everlasting.” 


12. But this thing is not granted to believing Jews alone. . . ."The eyes of Him do look upon the Gentiles.” 
And what do we? The Jews will murmur; the Jews will say, “what He hath given to us, the same to them 
also; to us Gospel, to them Gospel; to us the Grace of Resurrection, and to them the Grace of 
Resurrection; doth it profit us nothing that we have received the Law, and that in the justifications of the 
Law we have lived, and have kept the commandments of the fathers? Nothing will it avail? The same to 
them as to us.” Let them not strive, let them not dispute. “Let not them that are bitter be exalted in their 
own selves.” O flesh miserable and wasting, art thou not sinful? Why crieth out thy tongue? Let the 
conscience be listened to. “For all men have sinned, and need the glory of God.” Know thyself, human 
weakness. Thou didst receive the Law, in order that a transgressor also of the Law thou mightest be: for 
thou hast not kept and fulfilled that which thou didst receive. There hath come to thee because of the Law, 
not the justification which the Law enjoineth, but the transgression which thou hast done. If therefore 
there hath abounded sin, why enviest thou Grace more abounding. Be not bitter, for “let not them that are 
bitter be exalted in their own selves.” He seemeth in a manner to have uttered a curse in “Let not them 
that are bitter be exalted;” yea, be they exalted, but not “in themselves.” Let them be humbled in 
themselves, exalted in Christ. For, “he that humbleth himself shall be exalted; and he that exalteth himself 
shall be humbled.” “Let not them that are bitter be exalted in their own selves.” 


13. “Bless our God, ye nations” (ver. 8). Behold, there have been driven back they that are bitter, 
reckoning hath been made with them: some have been converted, some have continued proud. Let not 


them terrify you that grudge the Gentiles Gospel Grace: now hath come the Seed of Abraham, in whom 
are blessed all nations. Bless ye Him in whom ye are blessed, “Bless our God, ye nations: and hear ye the 
voice of His praise.” Praise not yourselves, but praise Him. What is the voice of His praise? That by His 
Grace we are whatever of good we are. “Who hath set my Soul unto life” (ver. 9) Behold the voice of his 
praise: “Who hath set my Soul unto life.” Therefore in death she was: in death she was, in thyself. Thence 
it is that ye ought not to have been exalted in yourselves. Therefore in death she was, in thyself: where 
will it be in life, save in Him that said, “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life”? Just as to certain believers 
the Apostle saith, “Ye were sometime darkness, but now light in the Lord.” . . .”And hath not given unto 
motion my feet.” He hath set my Soul unto life, He guideth the feet that they stumble not, be not moved 
and given unto motion; He maketh us to live, He maketh us to persevere even unto the end, in order that 
for everlasting we may live. ... 


14. “For thou hast proved us, O God; Thou hast fired us as silver is fired” (ver. 10). Hast not fired us like 
hay, but like silver: by applying to us fire, Thou hast not turned us into ashes, but Thou hast washed off 
uncleanness, “Thou hast fired us, as silver is fired.” And see in what manner God is wroth against them, 
whose Soul He hath set unto life. “Thou hast led us into a trap:” not that we might be caught and die, but 
that we might be tried and delivered from it. “Thou hast laid tribulations upon our back.” For having been 
to ill purpose lifted up, proud we were: having been to ill purpose lifted up, we were bowed down, in order 
that being bowed down, we should be lifted up for good. “Thou hast laid tribulations on our back:” “Thou 
hast set men over our heads” (ver. 11). All these things the Church hath suffered in sundry and divers 
persecutions: She hath suffered this in Her individual members, even now doth suffer it. For there is not 
one, that in this life could say that he was exempt from these trials. Therefore there are set even men over 
our heads: we endure those whom we would not, we suffer for our betters those whom we know to be 
worse. But if sins be wanting, a man is justly superior: but by how much there are more sins, by so much 
he is inferior. And it is a good thing to consider ourselves to be sinners, and thus endure men set over our 
heads: in order that we also to God may confess that deservedly we suffer. For why dost thou suffer with 
indignation that which He doeth who is just? “Thou hast laid tribulations upon our back: Thou hast set 
men over our heads.” God seemeth to be wroth, when He doeth these things: fear not, for a Father He is, 
He is never so wroth as to destroy. When ill thou livest, if He spareth, He is more angry. In a word, these 
tribulations are the rods of Him correcting, lest there be a sentence from Him punishing... . 


15. “We have passed through fire and water.” Fire and water are both dangerous in this life. Certainly 
water seemeth to extinguish fire, and fire seemeth to dry up water. Thus also these are the trials, wherein 
aboundeth this life. Fire burneth, water corrupteth: both must be feared, both the burning of tribulation 
and the water of corruption. Whenever there is adversity, and anything which is called unhappiness in this 
world, there is as it were fire: whenever there is prosperity, and the world’s plenty floweth about one, 
there is as it were water. See that fire burn thee not, nor water corrupt. .. . Hasten not to the water: 
through fire pass over to the water, that thou mayest pass over the water also. Therefore also in the 
mystic rites and in catechising and in exorcising, there is first used fire. For whence ofttimes do the 
unclean spirits cry out, “I burn,” if that is not fire? But after the fire of Exorcism we come to Baptism: so 
that from fire to water, from water unto refreshment. But as in the Sacraments, so it is in the temptations 
of this world: the straitness of fear draweth near first, in place of fire; afterwards fear being removed, we 
ought to be afraid lest worldly happiness corrupt. But when the fire hath not made thee burst, and when 
thou hast not sunk in the water, but hast swum out; through discipline thou passest over to rest, and 
passing over through fire and water, thou art led forth into a place of refreshment. For of those things 
whereof the signs are in the Sacraments, there are the very realities in that perfection of life everlasting. . 
. . But we are not torpid there, but we rest: nor though it be called heat, shall we be hot there, but we 
shall be fervent in spirit. Observe that same heat in another Psalm: “nor is there any one that hideth 
himself from the heat thereof.” What saith also the Apostle? “In spirit fervent.” Therefore, “we have gone 
over through fire and water: and Thou hast led us forth into a cool place.” 


16. Observe how not only concerning a cool place, but neither of that very fire to be desired he hath been 
silent: “I will enter into Thy House in holocausts” (ver. 13). What is a holocaust? A whole sacrifice burned 
up, but with fire divine. For a sacrifice is called a holocaust, when the whole is burned. One thing are the 
parts of sacrifices, another thing a holocaust: when the whole is burned and the whole consumed by fire 
divine, it is called a holocaust: when a part, a sacrifice. Every holocaust indeed is a sacrifice: but not every 
sacrifice a holocaust. Holocausts therefore he is promising, the Body of Christ is speaking, the Unity of 
Christ is speaking, “I will enter into Thy House in holocausts.” All that is mine let Thy fire consume, let 
nothing of mine remain to me, let all be Thine. But this shall be in the Resurrection of just men, “when 
both this corruptible shall be clad in incorruption, and this mortal shall be clad in immortality: then shall 
come to pass that which hath been written, Death is swallowed up in victory.’ Victory is, as it were, fire 
divine: when it swalloweth up our death also, it is a holocaust. There remaineth not anything mortal in the 
flesh, there remaineth not anything culpable in the spirit: the whole of mortal life shall be consumed, in 
order that in life everlasting it may be consummated, that from death we may be preserved in life. These 
therefore will be the holocausts. And what shall there be “in the holocausts”? 


17. “I will render to Thee my vows, which my lips have distinguished” (ver. 14). What is the distinction in 
vows? This is the distinction, that thyself thou censure, Him thou praise: perceive thyself to be a creature, 
Him the Creator: thyself darkness, Him the Enlightener, to whom thou shouldest say, “Thou shalt light my 


lamp, O Lord my God, Thou shalt enlighten my darkness.” For whenever thou shalt have said, O soul, that 
from thyself thou hast light, thou wilt not distinguish. If thou wilt not distinguish, thou wilt not render 
distinct vows. Render distinct vows, confess thyself changeable, Him unchangeable: confess thyself 
without Him to be nothing, but Himself without thee to be perfect; thyself to need Him, but Him not to 
need thee. Cry to Him, “I have said to the Lord, My God art Thou, for my good things Thou needest not.” 
Now though God taketh thee to Him for a holocaust, He groweth not, He is not increased, He is not richer, 
He becometh not better furnished: whatsoever He maketh of thee for thy sake, is the better for thee, not 
for Him that maketh. If thou distinguishest these things, thou renderest the vows to thy God which thy lips 
have distinguished. 


18. “And my mouth hath spoken in my tribulation.” How sweet ofttimes is tribulation, how necessary! In 
that case what hath the mouth of the same spoken in his tribulation? “Holocausts marrowed I will offer to 
Thee” (ver. 15). What is “marrowed”? Within may I keep Thy love, it shall not be on the surface, in my 
marrow it shall be that I love Thee. For there is nothing more inward than our marrow: the bones are 
more inward than the flesh, the marrow is more inward than those same bones. Whosoever therefore on 
the surface loveth God, desireth rather to please men, but having some other affection within, he offereth 
not holocausts of marrow: but into whosesoever marrow He looketh, him He receiveth whole. “With 
incense and rams.” The rams are the rulers of the Church: the whole Body of Christ is speaking: this is the 
thing which he offereth to God. Incense is what? Prayer. “With incense and rams.” For especially the rams 
do pray for the flocks. “I will offer to Thee oxen with he-goats.” Oxen we find treading out corn, and the 
same are offered to God. The Apostle hath said, that of the preachers of the Gospel must be understood 
that which hath been written, “Of the ox treading out corn the mouth thou shalt not muzzle. Doth God 
care for oxen?” Therefore great are those rams, great the oxen. What of the rest, that perchance are 
conscious of certain sins, that perchance in the very road have slipped, and, having been wounded, by 
penitence are being healed? Shall they too continue, and to the holocausts shall they not belong? Let them 
not fear, he hath added he-goats also. “I will offer to Thee oxen with he-goats.” By the very yoking are 
saved the he-goats; of themselves they have no strength, being yoked to bulls they are accepted. For they 
have made friends of the mammon of iniquity, that the same may receive them into everlasting 
tabernacles. Therefore those he-goats shall not be on the left, because they have made to themselves 
friends of the mammon of iniquity. But what he-goats shall be on the left? They to whom shall be said, “I 
hungred, and ye gave me not to eat:” not they that have redeemed their sins by almsdeeds. 


19. Come ye, hear, and I will tell, all ye that fear God” (ver. 16). Let us come, let us hear, what he is going 
to tell, “Come ye, hear, and I will tell.” But to whom, “Come ye, and hear”? “All ye that fear God.” If God ye 
fear not, I will not tell. It is not possible that it be told to any where the fear of God is not. Let the fear of 
God open the ears, that there may be something to enter in, and a way whereby may enter in that which I 
am going to tell. But what is he going to tell? “How great things He hath done to my soul.” Behold, he 
would tell: but what is he going to tell? Is it perchance how widely the earth is spread, how much the sky 
is extended, and how many are the stars, and what are the changes of sun and of moon? This creation 
fulfilleth its course: but they have very curiously sought it out, the Creator thereof have not known. This 
thing hear, this thing receive, “O ye that fear God, how great things He hath done to my soul:” if ye will, to 
yours also. “How great things He hath done to my soul.” “To Him with my mouth I have cried” (ver. 17). 
“And this very thing, he saith, hath been done to his soul; that to Him with his mouth he should cry, hath 
been done, he saith, to his soul. Behold, brethren, Gentiles we were, even if not in ourselves, in our 
parents. And what saith the Apostle? “Ye know, when Gentiles ye were, to idols without speech how ye 
went up, being led.” Let the Church now say, “how great things He hath done to my soul.” “To Him with 
my mouth I have cried.” I a man to a stone was crying, to a deaf stock I was crying, to idols deaf and dumb 
I was speaking: now the image of God hath been turned to the Creator thereof. I that was “saying to a 
stock, My father thou art; and to a stone, Thou hast begotten me:” now say, “Our Father, which art in 
Heaven.” .. .”To Him with my mouth I have cried, and I have exalted Him under my tongue.” See how in 
secret He would be uncorrupt that offereth marrowed holocausts. This do ye, brethren, this imitate, so 
that ye may say, “Come ye, see how great things He hath done to my soul.” For all those things of which 
he telleth, by His Grace are done in our soul. See the other things of which he speaketh. 


20. “If I have beheld iniquity in my heart, may not the Lord hearken” (ver. 18). Consider now, brethren, 
how easily, how daily men blushing for fear of men do censure iniquities; He hath done ill, He hath done 
basely, a villain the fellow is: this perchance for man’s sake he saith. See whether thou beholdest no 
iniquity in thy heart, whether perchance that which thou censurest in another, thou art meditating to do, 
and therefore against him dost exclaim, not because he hath done it, but because he hath been found out. 
Return to thyself, within be to thyself a judge. Behold in thy hid chamber, in the very inmost recess of the 
heart, where thou and He that seeth are alone, there let iniquity be displeasing to thee, in order that thou 
mayest be pleasing to God. Do not regard it, that is, do not love it, but rather despise it, that is, contemn 
it, and turn away from it. Whatever pleasing thing it hath promised to allure thee to sin; whatever 
grievous thing it hath threatened, to drive thee on to evil doing; all is nought, all passeth away: it is 
worthy to be despised, in order that it may be trampled upon; not to be eyed lest it be accepted. ... 


21. “Therefore God hath hearkened to me” (ver. 19). Because I have not beheld iniquity in my heart. “And 
He hath listened to the voice of my prayer.” “Blessed be my God, that hath not thrust away my 
supplication and His mercy from me” (ver. 20). Gather the sense from that place, where he saith, “Come 


ye, hear, and I will tell you, all ye that fear God, how great things He hath done to my soul:” he hath both 
said the words which ye have heard, and at the end thus he hath concluded: “Blessed be my God, that 
hath not thrust away my supplication and His mercy from me.” For thus there arriveth at the Resurrection 
he that speaketh, where already we also are by hope: yea both it is we ourselves, and this voice is ours. So 
long therefore as here we are, this let us ask of God, that He thrust not from us our supplication, and His 
mercy, that is, that we pray continually, and He continually pity. For many become feeble in praying, and 
in the newness of their own conversion pray fervently, afterwards feebly, afterwards coldly, afterwards 
negligently: as if they have become secure. The foe watcheth: thou sleepest. The Lord Himself hath given 
commandment in the Gospel, how “it behoveth men always to pray and not to faint.” And he giveth a 
comparison from that unjust judge, who neither feared God, nor regarded man, whom that widow daily 
importuned to hear her; and he yielded for weariness, that was not influenced by pity: and the naughty 
judge saith to himself, “Though neither God I fear, nor men I regard, even because of the weariness which 
this widow daily putteth upon me, I will hear her cause, and will avenge her.” And the Lord saith, “If a 
naughty judge hath done this, shall not your Father avenge His chosen, that to Him do cry day and night? 
Yea, I say unto you, He shall make judgment of them speedily.” Therefore let us not faint in prayer. Though 
He putteth off what He is going to grant, He putteth it not away: being secure of His promise, let us not 
faint in praying, and this is by His goodness. Therefore he hath said, “Blessed is my God, that hath not 
thrust away my supplication and His mercy from me.” When thou hast seen thy supplication “not thrust 
away from thee,” be secure, that His mercy hath not been thrust away from thee. 


PSALM LXVII 


1. Your Love remembereth, that in two Psalms, which have been already treated of, we have stirred up our 
soul to bless the Lord, and with godly chant have said, “Bless thou, O my soul, the Lord.” If therefore we 
have stirred up our soul in those Psalms to bless the Lord, in this Psalm is well said, “May God have pity 
on us, and bless us” (ver. 1). Let our soul bless the Lord, and let God bless us. When God blesseth us, we 
grow, and when we bless the Lord, we grow, to us both are profitable. He is not increased by our blessing, 
nor is He lessened by our cursing. He that curseth the Lord, is himself lessened: he that blesseth the Lord, 
is himself increased. First, there is in us the blessing of the Lord, and the consequence is that we also 
bless the Lord. That is the rain, this the fruit. Therefore there is rendered as it were fruit to God the 
Husbandman, raining upon and tilling us. Let us chant these words with no barren devotion, with no 
empty voice, but with true heart. For most evidently God the Father hath been called a Husbandman. The 
Apostle saith, “God’s husbandry ye are, God’s building ye are.” In things visible of this world, the vine is 
not a building, and a building is not a vineyard: but we are the vineyard of the Lord, because He tilleth us 
for fruit; the building of God we are, since He who tilleth us, dwelleth in us. And what saith the same 
Apostle? “I have planted, Apollos hath watered, but the increase God hath given. Therefore neither he 
that planteth is anything, nor he that watereth, but He that giveth the increase, even God.” He it is 
therefore that giveth the increase. Are those perchance the husbandmen? For a husbandman he is called 
that planteth, that watereth: but the Apostle hath said, “I have planted, Apollos hath watered.” Do we 
enquire whence himself hath done this? The Apostle maketh answer, “Yet not I, but the Grace of God with 
me.” Therefore whithersoever thou turn thee, whether through Angels, thou wilt find God thy 
Husbandman; whether through Prophets, the Same is thy Husbandman; whether through Apostles, the 
very Same acknowledge to be thy Husbandman. What then of us? Perchance we are the labourers of that 
Husbandman, and this too with powers imparted by Himself, and by Grace granted by Himself. .. . 


2. “Lighten His countenance upon us.” Thou wast perchance going to enquire, what is “bless us”? In many 
ways men would have themselves to be blessed of God: one would have himself to be blessed, so that he 
may have a house full of the necessary things of this life; another desireth himself to be blessed, so that he 
may obtain soundness of body without flaw; another would have himself to be blessed, if perchance he is 
sick, so that he may acquire soundness; another longing for sons, and perchance being sorrowful because 
none are born, would have himself to be blessed so that he may have posterity. And who could number the 
divers wishes of men desiring themselves to be blessed of the Lord God? But which of us would say, that it 
was no blessing of God, if either husbandry should bring him fruit, or if any man’s house should abound in 
plenty of things temporal, or if the very bodily health be either so maintained that it be not lost, or, if lost, 
be regained? ... 


3. “Every soul that is blessed is simple,” not cleaving to things earthly nor with glued wings grovelling, 
but beaming with the brightness of virtues, on the twin wings of twin love doth spring into the free air; 
and seeth how from her is withdrawn that whereon she was treading, not that whereon she was resting, 
and she saith securely, “The Lord hath given, the Lord hath taken away; as it hath pleased the Lord, so 
hath been done: be the name of the Lord blessed.” . . . But let not perchance any weak man say, when 
shall I be of so great virtue, as was holy Job? The mightiness of the tree thou wonderest at, because but 
now thou hast been born: this great tree, whereat thou wonderest, under the branches and shade whereof 
thou coolest thyself, hath been a switch. But dost thou fear lest there be taken away from thee these 
things, when such thou shalt have become? Observe that they are taken away from evil men also. Why 
therefore dost thou delay conversion? That which thou fearest when good to lose, perchance if evil thou 
wilt lose still. If being good thou shalt have lost them, there is by thee the Comforter that hath taken them 
away: the coffer is emptied of gold; the heart is full of faith: without, poor thou art, but within, rich thou 


art: thy riches with thee thou carriest, which thou wouldest not lose, even if naked from shipwreck thou 
shouldest escape. Why doth not the loss, that perchance, if evil, thou wilt lose, find thee good; forasmuch 
as thou seest evil men also suffer loss? But with greater loss they are stricken: empty is the house, more 
empty the conscience is. Whatsoever evil man shall have lost these things, hath nothing to hold by 
without, hath nothing within whereon he may rest. He fleeth when he hath suffered loss from the place 
where before the eyes of men with the display of riches he used to vaunt himself; now in the eyes of men 
to vaunt himself he is not able: to himself within he returneth not, because he hath nothing. He hath not 
imitated the ant, he hath not gathered to himself grains, while it was summer. What have I meant by, 
while it was summer? While he had quietude of life, while he had this world’s prosperity, when he had 
leisure, when happy he was being called by all men, his summer it was. He should have imitated the ant, 
he should have heard the Word of God, he should have gathered together grains, and he should have 
stored them within. There had come the trial of tribulation, there had come upon him a winter of 
numbness, tempest of fear, the cold of sorrow, whether it were loss, or any danger to his safety, or any 
bereavement of his family; or any dishonour and humiliation; it was winter; the ant falleth back upon that 
which in summer she hath gathered together; and within in her secret store, where no man seeth, she is 
recruited by her summer toils. When for herself she was gathering together these stores in summer, all 
men saw her: when on these she feedeth in winter, no one seeth. What is this? See the ant of God, he 
riseth day by day, he hasteneth to the Church of God, he prayeth, he heareth lection, he chanteth hymn, 
he digesteth that which he hath heard, with himself he thinketh thereon, he storeth within grains 
gathered from the threshing-floor. They that providently hear those very things which even now are being 
spoken of, do thus, and by all men are seen to go forth to the Church, go back from Church, to hear 
sermon, to hear lection, to choose a book, open and read it: all these things are seen, when they are done. 
That ant is treading his path, carrying and storing up in the sight of men seeing him. There cometh winter 
sometime, for to whom cometh it not? There chanceth loss, there chanceth bereavement: other men pity 
him perchance as being miserable, who know not what the ant hath within to eat, and they say, miserable 
he whom this hath befallen, or what spirits, dost thou think, hath he whom this hath befallen? how 
afflicted is he? He measureth by himself, hath compassion according to his own strength; and thus he is 
deceived: because the measure wherewith he measureth himself, he would apply to him whom he 
knoweth not... . O sluggard, gather in summer while thou art able; winter will not suffer thee to gather, 
but to eat that which thou shalt have gathered. For how many men so suffer tribulation, that there is no 
opportunity either to read anything, or to hear anything, and they obtain no admittance, perchance, to 
those that would comfort them. The ant hath remained in her nest, let her see if she hath gathered 
anything in summer, whereby she may recruit herself in winter. 


4.... There is a double interpretation, both must be given: “lighten,” he saith, “Thy face upon us,” show 
to us Thy countenance. For God doth not ever light His countenance, as if ever it had been without light: 
but He lighteth it upon us, so that what was hidden from us, is opened to us, and that which was, but to us 
was hidden, is unveiled upon us, that is, is lightened. Or else surely it is, “Thy image lighten upon us:” so 
that he said this, in “lighten Thy countenance upon us:” Thou hast imprinted Thy countenance upon us; 
Thou hast made us after Thine image and Thy likeness, Thou hast made us Thy coin; but Thine image 
ought not in darkness to remain: send a ray of Thy wisdom, let it dispel our darkness, and let there shine 
in us Thy image; let us know ourselves to be Thine image, let us hear what hath been said in the Song of 
Songs, “If Thou shalt not have known Thyself, O Thou fair one among women.” For there is said to the 
Church, “If Thou shalt not have known Thyself.” What is this? If Thou shalt not have known Thyself to 
have been made after the image of God. O Soul of the Church, precious, redeemed with the blood of the 
Lamb immaculate, observe of how great value Thou art, think what hath been given for Thee. Let us say, 
therefore, and let us long that He “may lighten His face upon us.” We wear His face: in like manner as the 
faces of emperors are spoken of, truly a kind of sacred face is that of God in His own image: but 
unrighteous men know not in themselves the image of God. In order that the countenance of God may be 
lightened upon them, they ought to say what? “Thou shalt light my candle, O Lord my God, Thou shalt 
light my darkness.” I am in the darkness of sins, but by the ray of Thy wisdom dispelled be my darkness, 
may Thy countenance appear; and if perchance through me it appeareth somewhat deformed, by Thee be 
there reformed that which by Thee hath been formed. 


5. “That we may know on earth Thy way” (ver. 2). “On earth,” here, in this life, “we may know Thy way.” 
What is, “Thy way”? That which leadeth to Thee. May we acknowledge whither we are going, 
acknowledge where we are as we go; neither in darkness we can do. Afar Thou art from men sojourning, a 
way to us Thou hast presented, through which we must return to Thee. “Let us acknowledge on earth Thy 
way.” What is His way wherein we have desired, “That we may know on earth Thy way”? We are going to 
enquire this ourselves, not of ourselves to learn it. We can learn of it from the Gospel: “I am the Way,” the 
Lord saith: Christ hath said, “I am the Way.” But dost thou fear lest thou stray? He hath added, “And the 
Truth.” Who strayeth in the Truth? He strayeth that hath departed from the Truth. The Truth is Christ, the 
Way is Christ: walk therein. Dost thou fear lest thou die before thou attain unto Him? “I am the Life: I 
am,” He saith, “the Way and the Truth and the Life.” As if He were saying, “What fearest thou? Through 
Me thou walkest, to Me thou walkest, in Me thou restest.” What therefore meaneth, “We may know on 
earth Thy Way,” but “we may know on earth Thy Christ”? But let the Psalm itself reply: lest ye think that 
out of other Scriptures there must be adduced testimony, which perchance is here wanting: by repetition 
he hath shown what signified, “That we may know on earth Thy Way:” and as if thou wast inquiring, “In 
what earth, what way?” “In all nations Thy Salvation.” In what earth, thou art inquiring? Hear: “In all 


nations.” What way art thou seeking? Hear: “Thy Salvation.” Is not perchance Christ his Salvation? And 
what is that which the old Symeon hath said, that old man, I say, in the Gospel, preserved full of years 
even unto the infancy of the Word? For that old man took in his hands the Infant Word of God. Would He 
that in the womb deigned to be, disdain to be in the hands of an old man? The Same was in the womb of 
the virgin, as was in the hands of the old man, a weak infant both within the bowels, and in the old man’s 
hand, to give us strength, by whom were made all things; and if all things, even His very mother. He came 
humble, He came weak, but clothed with a weakness to be changed into strength, because “though He 
was crucified of weakness, yet He liveth of the virtue of God,” the Apostle saith. He was then in the hands 
of an old man. And what saith that old man? Rejoicing that now he must be loosed from this world, seeing 
how in his own hand was held He by whom and in whom his Salvation was upheld; he saith what? “Now 
Thou lettest go,” he saith, “O Lord, Thy servant in peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy Salvation.” 
Therefore, “May God bless us, and have pity on us; may He lighten His countenance upon us, that we may 
know on earth Thy Way!” In what earth? “In all nations.” What Way? “Thy Salvation.” 


6. What followeth because the Salvation of God is known in all nations? “Let the peoples confess to Thee, 
O God” (ver. 3); “confess to Thee,” he saith, “all peoples.” There standeth forth a heretic, and he saith, In 
Africa I have peoples: and another from another quarter, And I in Galatia have peoples. Thou in Africa, he 
in Galatia: therefore I require one that hath them everywhere. Ye have indeed dared to exult at that voice, 
when ye heard, “Let the peoples confess to Thee, O God.” Hear the following verse, how he speaketh not 
of a part: “Let there confess to Thee all peoples.” Walk ye in the Way together with all nations; walk ye in 
the Way together with all peoples, O sons of peace, sons of the One Catholic Church, walk ye in the Way, 
seeing as ye walk. Wayfarers do this to beguile their toil. Sing ye in this Way; I implore you by that Same 
Way, sing ye in this Way: a new song sing ye, let no one there sing old ones: sing ye the love-songs of your 
fatherland, let no one sing old ones. New Way, new wayfarer, new song. Hear thou the Apostle exhorting 
thee to a new song: “Whatever therefore is in Christ is a new creature; old things have passed away, 
behold they have been made new.” A new song sing ye in the way, which ye have learned “on the earth.” 
In what earth? “In all nations.” Therefore even the new song doth not belong to a part. He that in a part 
singeth, singeth an old song: whatever he please to sing, he singeth an old song, the old man singeth: 
divided he is, carnal he is. Truly in so far as carnal he is, so far he is old; and in so far as he is spiritual, so 
far new. See what saith the Apostle: “I could not speak to you as if to spiritual, but as if to carnal.” 
Whence proveth he them carnal? “For while one saith, I am of Paul; but another, I of Apollos: are ye not,” 
he saith, “carnal?” Therefore in the Spirit a new song sing thou in the safe way. Just as wayfarers sing, 
and ofttimes in the night sing. Awful round about all things do sound, or rather they sound not around, but 
are still around; and the more still the more awful; nevertheless, even they that fear robbers do sing. How 
much more safely thou singest in Christ! That way hath no robber, unless thou by forsaking the way fallest 
in the hands of a robber. . . . Why fear ye to confess, and in your confession to sing a new song together 
with all the earth; in all the earth, in Catholic peace, dost thou fear to confess to God, lest He condemn 
thee that hast confessed? If having not confessed thou liest concealed, having confessed thou wilt be 
condemned. Thou fearest to confess, that by not confessing canst not be concealed: thou wilt be 
condemned if thou hast held thy peace, that mightest have been delivered, by having confessed. “O God, 
confess to Thee all peoples.” 


7. And because this confession leadeth not to punishment, he continueth and saith, “Let the nations 
rejoice and exult” (ver. 4). If robbers after confession made do wail before man, let the faithful after 
confessing before God rejoice. If a man be judge, the torturer and his fear exact from a robber a 
confession: yea sometimes fear wringeth out confession, pain extorteth it: and he that waileth in tortures, 
but feareth to be killed if he confess, supporteth tortures as far as he is able: and if he shall have been 
overcome by pain, he giveth his voice for death. Nowise therefore is he joyful; nowise exulting: before he 
confesseth the claw teareth him; when he hath confessed, the executioner leadeth him along a condemned 
felon: wretched in every case. But “let the nations rejoice and exult.” Whence? Through that same 
confession. Why? Because good He is to whom they confess: He exacteth confession, to the end that He 
may deliver the humble; He condemneth one not confessing, to the end that He may punish the proud. 
Therefore be thou sorrowful before thou confessest; after having confessed exult, now thou wilt be made 
whole. Thy conscience had gathered up evil humours, with boil it had swollen, it was torturing thee, it 
suffered thee not to rest: the Physician applieth the fomentations of words, and sometimes He lanceth it, 
He applieth the surgeon’s knife by the chastisement of tribulation: do thou acknowledge the Physician’s 
hand, confess thou, let every evil humour go forth and flow away in confession: now exult, now rejoice, 
that which remaineth will be easy to be made whole. . . .”Let the nations rejoice and exult, for Thou 
judgest the peoples in equity.” And that unrighteous men may not fear, he hath added, “and the nations on 
the earth Thou directest.” Depraved were the nations and crooked were the nations, perverse were the 
nations; for the ill desert of their depravity, and crookedness and perverseness, the Judge’s coming they 
feared: there cometh the hand of the same, it is stretched out mercifully to the peoples, they are guided in 
order that they may walk the straight way; why should they fear the Judge to come, that have first 
acknowledged Him for a Corrector? To His hand let them give up themselves, Himself guideth the nations 
on the earth. But guided nations are walking in the Truth, are exulting in Him, are doing good works; and 
if perchance there cometh in any water (for on sea they are sailing) through the very small holes, through 
the crevices into the hold, pumping it out by good works, lest by more and more coming it accumulate, 
and sink the ship, pumping it out daily, fasting, praying, doing almsdeeds, saying with pure heart, 
“Forgive us our debts, as also we forgive our debtors”—saying such words walk thou secure, and exult in 


the way, sing in the way. Do not fear the Judge: before thou wast a believer, thou didst find a Saviour. Thee 
ungodly He sought out that He might redeem, thee redeemed will He forsake so as to destroy? “And the 
nations on earth Thou directest.” 


8. He exulteth, rejoiceth, exhorteth, he repeateth those same verses in exhortation. “The earth hath given 
her fruit” (ver. 6). What fruit? “Let all peoples confess to Thee.” Earth it was, of thorns it was full; there 
came the hand of One rooting them up, there came a calling by His majesty and mercy, the earth began to 
confess; now the earth giveth her fruit. Would she give her fruit unless first she were rained on? Would 
she give her fruit, unless first the mercy of God had come from above? Let them read to me, thou sayest, 
how the earth being rained upon gave her fruit. Hear of the Lord raining upon her: “Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” He raineth, and that same rain is thunder; it terrifieth: fear thou Him 
thundering, and receive Him raining. Behold, after that voice of a thundering and raining God, after that 
voice let us see something out of the Gospel itself. Behold that harlot of ill fame in the city burst into a 
strange house into which she had not been invited by the host, but by One invited she had been called; 
called not with tongue, but by Grace. The sick woman knew that she had there a place, where she was 
aware that her Physician was sitting at meat. She has gone in, that was a sinner; she dareth not draw near 
save to the feet: she weepeth at His feet, she washeth with tears, she wipeth with hair, she anointeth with 
ointment. Why wonderest thou? The earth hath given her fruit. This thing, I say, came to pass by the Lord 
raining there through His own mouth; there came to pass the things whereof we read in the Gospel; and 
by His raining through His clouds, by the sending of the Apostles and by their preaching the truth, the 
earth more abundantly hath given her fruit, and that crop now hath filled the round world. 


9. The fruit of the earth was first in Jerusalem. For from thence began the Church: there came there the 
Holy Spirit, and filled full the holy men gathered together in one place; miracles were done, with the 
tongues of all men they spake. They were filled full of the Spirit of God, the people were converted that 
were in that place, fearing and receiving the divine shower, by confession they brought forth so much 
fruit, that all their goods they brought together into a common stock, making distribution to the poor, in 
order that no one might call anything his own, but all things might be to them in common, and they might 
have one soul and one heart unto God. For there had been forgiven them the blood which they had shed, it 
had been forgiven them by the Lord pardoning, in order that now they might even learn to drink that 
which they had shed. Great in that place is the fruit: the earth hath given her fruit, both great fruit, and 
most excellent fruit. Ought by any means that earth alone to give her fruit? “May there bless us God, our 
God, may there bless us God” (ver. 7). Still may He bless us: for blessing in multiplication is wont most 
chiefly and properly to be perceived. Let us prove this in Genesis; see the works of God: God made light, 
and God made a division between light and darkness: the light He called day, and the darkness He called 
night. It is not said, He blessed the light. For the same light returneth and changeth by days and nights. 
He calleth the sky the firmament between waters and waters: it is not said, He blessed the sky: He 
severed the sea from the dry land, and named both, the dry land earth, and the gathering together of the 
waters sea: neither here is it said, God blessed... . 


10. How should we will that to us He come? By living well, by doing well. Let not things past please us; 
things present not hold us; let us not “close the ear” as it were with tail, let us not press down the ear on 
the ground; lest by things past we be kept back from hearing, lest by things present we be entangled and 
prevented from meditating on things future; let us reach forth unto those things which are before, let us 
forget things past. And that for which now we toil, for which now we groan, for which now we sigh, of 
which now we speak, which in part, however small soever, we perceive, and to receive are not able, we 
shall receive, we shall thoroughly enjoy in the resurrection of the just. Our youth shall be renewed as an 
eagle’s, if only our old man we break against the Rock of Christ. Whether those things be true, brethren, 
which are said of the serpent, or those which are said of the eagle, or whether it be rather a tale of men 
than truth, truth is nevertheless in the Scriptures, and not without reason the Scriptures have spoken of 
this: let us do whatever it signifieth, and not toil to discover how far that is true. Be thou such an one, as 
that thy youth may be able to be renewed as an eagle’s. And know thou that it cannot be renewed, except 
thine old man on the Rock shall have been broken off: that is, except by the aid of the Rock, except by the 
aid of Christ, thou wilt not be able to be renewed. Do not thou because of the pleasantness of the past life 
be deaf to the word of God: do not by things present be so held and entangled, as to say, I have no leisure 
to read, I have no leisure to hear. This is to press down the ear upon the ground. Do thou therefore not be 
such an one: but be such an one as on the other side thou findest, that is, so that thou forget things past, 
unto things before reach thyself out, in order that thine old man on the Rock thou mayest break off. And if 
any comparisons shall have been made for thee, if thou hast found them in the Scriptures, believe: if thou 
shalt not have found them spoken of except by report, do not very much believe them. The thing itself 
perchance is so, perchance is not so. Do thou profit by it, let that comparison avail for thy salvation. Thou 
art unwilling to profit by this comparison, by some other profit, it mattereth not provided thou do it: and, 
being secure, wait for the Kingdom of God, lest thy prayer quarrel with thee. For, O Christian man, when 
thou sayest, Thy Kingdom come, how sayest thou, “Thy kingdom come”? Examine thy heart: see, behold, 
“Thy kingdom come:” He crieth out to thee, “I come:” dost thou not fear? Often we have told Your Love: 
both to preach the truth is nothing, if heart from tongue dissent: and to hear the truth is nothing, if fruit 
follow not hearing. From this place exalted as it were we are speaking to you: but how much we are 
beneath your feet in fear, God knoweth, who is gracious to the humble; for the voices of men praising do 
not give us so much pleasure as the devotion of men confessing, and the deeds of men now righteous. And 


how we have no pleasure but in your advances, but by those praises how much we are endangered, He 
knoweth, whom we pray to deliver us from all dangers, and to deign to know and crown us together with 
you, saved from every trial, in His Kingdom. 


PSALM LXVIII 


1. Of this Psalm, the title seemeth not to need operose discussion: for simple and easy it appeareth. For 
thus it standeth: “For the end, for David himself a Psalm of a Song.” But in many Psalms already we have 
reminded you what is “at the end: for the end of the Law is Christ for righteousness to every man 
believing:” He is the end which maketh perfect, not that which consumeth or destroyeth. Nevertheless, if 
any one endeavoureth to inquire, what meaneth, “a Psalm of a Song:” why not either “Psalm” or “Song,” 
but both; or what is the difference between Psalm of Song, and Song of Psalm, because even thus of some 
Psalms the titles are inscribed: he will find perchance something which we leave for men more acute and 
more at leisure than ourselves... . 


2. “Let God rise up, and let His enemies be scattered” (ver. 1). Already this hath come to pass, Christ hath 
risen up, “who is over all things, God blessed for ever,” and His enemies have been dispersed through all 
nations, to wit, the Jews; in that very place, where they practised their enmities, being overthrown in war, 
and thence through all places dispersed: and now they hate, but fear, and in that very fear they do that 
which followeth, “And let them that hate Him flee from His face.” The flight indeed of the mind is fear. For 
in carnal flight, whither flee they from the face of Him who everywhere showeth the efficacy of His 
presence? “Whither shall I depart,” saith he, “from Thy Spirit, and from Thy face whither shall I flee?” 
With mind, therefore, not with body, they flee; to wit, by being afraid, not by being hidden; and not from 
that face which they see not, but from that which they are compelled to see. For the face of Him hath His 
presence in His Church been called... . 


3. “As smoke faileth, let them fail” (ver. 2). For they lifted up themselves from the fires of their hatred unto 
the vapouring of pride, and against Heaven setting their mouth, and shouting, “Crucify, Crucify,” Him 
taken captive they derided, Him hanging they mocked: and being soon conquered by that very Person 
against whom they swelled victorious, they vanished away. “As wax melteth from the face of fire, so let 
sinners perish from the face of God.” Though perchance in this passage he hath referred to those men, 
whose hard-heartedness in tears of penitence is dissolved: yet this also may be understood, that he 
threateneth future judgment; because though in this world like smoke, in lifting up themselves, that is, in 
priding themselves, they have melted away, there will come to them at the last final damnation, so that 
from His face they will perish for everlasting, when in His own glory He shall have appeared, like fire, for 
the punishment of the ungodly, and the light of the righteous. 


4. Lastly, there followeth, “And let just men be joyous, and exult in the sight of God, let them delight in 
gladness” (ver. 3). For then shall they hear, “Come, ye blessed of My Father, receive ye the kingdom.” “Let 
them be joyous,” therefore, that have toiled, “and exult in the sight of God.” For there will not be in this 
exultation, as though it were before men, any empty boasting; but (it will be) in the sight of Him who 
unerringly looketh into that which He hath granted. “Let them delight in gladness:” no longer exulting 
with trembling, as in this world, so long as “human life is a trial upon earth.” Secondly, he turneth himself 
to those very persons to whom he hath given so great hope, and to them while here living he speaketh and 
exhorteth: “Sing ye to God, psalm ye to His name” (ver. 4). Already on this subject in the exposition of the 
Title we have before spoken that which seemed meet. He singeth to God, that liveth to God: He psalmeth 
to His name, that worketh unto His Glory. In singing thus, in psalming thus, that is, by so living, by so 
working, “a way make ye to Him,” he saith, “that hath ascended above the setting.” A way make ye to 
Christ: so that through the beautiful feet of men telling good tidings, the hearts of men believing many 
have a way opened to Him. For the Same is He that hath ascended above the “setting:” either because the 
new life of one turned to Him receiveth Him not, except the old life shall have set by his renouncing this 
world, or because He ascended above the setting, when by rising again He conquered the downfall of the 
body. “For The Lord is His name.” Which if they had known, the Lord of glory they never would have 
crucified. 


5. “Exult ye in the sight of Him,” O ye to whom hath been said, “Sing ye to God, psalm ye to the name of 
Him, a way make ye to Him that hath ascended above the setting,” also “exult in the sight of Him:” as if 
“sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing.” For while ye make a way to Him, while ye prepare a way whereby He 
may come and possess the nations, ye are to suffer in the sight of men many sorrowful things. But not 
only faint not, but even exult, not in the sight of men, but in the sight of God. “In hope rejoicing, in 
tribulation enduring:” “exult ye in the sight of Him.” For they that in the sight of men trouble you, “shall 
be troubled by the face of Him, the Father of orphans and Judge of widows” (ver. 5). For desolate they 
suppose them to be, from whom ofttimes by the sword of the Word of God both parents from sons, and 
husbands from wives, are severed: but persons destitute and widowed have the consolation “of the Father 
of orphans and Judge of widows:” they have the consolation of Him that say to Him, “For my father and 
my mother have forsaken me, but the Lord hath taken up me:” and they that have hoped in the Lord, 
continuing in prayers by night and by day: by whose face those men shall be troubled when they shall 
have seen themselves prevail nothing, for that the whole world hath gone away after Him. For out of those 
orphans and widows, that is, persons destitute of partnership in this world’s hope, the Lord for Himself 
doth build a Temple: whereof in continuation he saith, “The Lord is in His holy place.” 


6. For what is His place he hath disclosed, when he saith, “God that maketh to dwell men of one mood in a 


house” (ver. 6): men of one mind, of one sentiment: this is the holy place of the Lord. For when he had 
said, “The Lord is in His holy place:” as though we were inquiring in what place, since He is everywhere 
wholly, and no place of corporal space containeth Him; forthwith he hath subjoined somewhat, that we 
should not seek Him apart from ourselves, but rather being of one mood dwelling in a house, we should 
deserve that He also Himself deign to dwell among us. This is the holy place of the Lord, the thing that 
most men seek to have, a place where in prayer they may be hearkened unto... . For as in a great house 
of a man, the Lord thereof doth not abide in every place whatsoever, but in some place doubtless more 
private and honourable: so God dwelleth not in all men that are in His house (for He dwelleth not in the 
vessels of dishonour), but His holy place are they whom “He maketh to dwell of one mood,” or “of one 
manner, in a house.” For what are called tropoi in Greek, by both modi and mores (moods and manners), 
in Latin may be interpreted. Nor hath the Greek writer, “Who maketh to dwell,” but only “maketh to 
dwell.” “The Lord,” then, “is in His holy place.” .. . 


7. But to prove that by His Grace He buildeth to Himself this place, not for the sake of the merits 
preceding of those persons out of whom He buildeth it, see what followeth: “Who leadeth forth men 
fettered, in strength.” For He looseth the heavy bonds of sins, wherewith they were fettered so that they 
could not walk in the way of the commandments: but He leadeth them forth “in strength,” which before 
His Grace they had not. “Likewise men provoking that dwell in the tombs:” that is, every way dead, taken 
up with dead works. For these men provoke Him to anger by withstanding justice: for those fettered men 
perchance would walk, and are not able, and are praying of God that they may be able, and are saying to 
Him, “From my necessities lead me forth.” By whom being heard, they give thanks, saying, “Thou hast 
broken asunder my bonds.” But these provoking men that dwell in the tombs, are of that kind, which in 
another passage the Scripture pointeth out, saying, “From a dead man, as from one that is not, confession 
perisheth.” Whence there is this saying, “When a sinner shall have come into the depth of evil things, he 
despiseth.” For it is one thing to long for, another thing to fight against righteousness: one thing from evil 
to desire to be delivered, another thing one’s evil doings to defend rather than to confess: both kinds 
nevertheless the Grace of Christ leadeth forth in strength. With what strength, but that wherewith against 
sin even unto blood they are to strive? For out of each kind are made meet persons, whereof to construct 
His holy place; those being loosened, these being raised to life. For even of the woman, whom Satan had 
bound for eighteen years, by His command He loosed the bonds; and Lazarus’ death by His voice He 
overcame. He that hath done these things in bodies, is able to do more marvellous things in characters, 
and to make men of one mood to dwell in a house: “leading forth men fettered in strength, likewise men 
provoking that dwell in the tombs.” 


8. “O God, when Thou wentest forth before Thy people” (ver. 7). His going forth is perceived, when He 
appeareth in His works. But He appeareth not to all men, but to them that know how to spy out His works. 
For I do not now speak of those works which are conspicuous to all men, Heaven and earth and sea and all 
things that in them are; but the works whereby He leadeth forth men fettered in strength, likewise men 
provoking that dwell in the tombs, and maketh them of one manner to dwell in a house. Thus He goeth 
forth before His people, that is, before those that do perceive this His Grace. Lastly, there followeth, 
“When Thou wentest by in the desert, the earth was moved” (ver. 8). A desert were the nations, which 
knew not God: a desert they were, where by God Himself no law had been given, where no Prophet had 
dwelled, and foretold the Lord to come. “When,” then, “Thou wentest by in the desert,” when Thou wast 
preached in the nations; “the earth was moved,” to the faith earthly men were stirred up. But whence was 
it moved? “For the heavens dropped from the face of God.” Perchance here some one calleth to mind that 
time, when in the desert God was going over before His people, before the sons of Israel, by day in the 
pillar of cloud, by night in the brightness of fire; and determineth that thus it is that “the heavens dropped 
from the face of God,” for manna He rained upon His people: that the same thing also is that which 
followeth, “Mount Sina from the face of the God of Israel,” “with voluntary rain severing God to Thine 
inheritance” (ver. 9), namely, the God that on Mount Sina spake to Moses, when He gave the Law, so that 
the manna is the voluntary rain, which God severed for His inheritance, that is, for His people; because 
them alone He so fed, not the other nations also: so that what next he saith, “and it was weakened,” is 
understood of the inheritance being itself weakened; for they murmuring, fastidiously loathed the manna, 
longing for victuals of flesh, and those things on which they had been accustomed to live in Egypt... . 
Lastly, all those men in the desert were stricken down, nor were any of them except two found worthy to 
go into the land of promise. Although even if in the sons of them that inheritance be said to have been 
perfected, we ought more readily to hold to a spiritual sense. For all those things in a figure did happen to 
them; until the day should break, and the shadows should be removed. 


9. May then the Lord open to us that knock; and may the secret things of His mysteries, as far as Himself 
vouchsafeth, be disclosed. For in order that the earth might be moved to the Truth when into the desert of 
the Gentiles the Gospel was passing, “the Heavens dropped from the face of God.” These are the Heavens, 
whereof in another Psalm is sung, “The Heavens are telling forth the glory of God.” .. . So here also, “the 
Heavens dropped;” but “from the face of God.” For even these very persons have been “saved through 
faith, and this not of themselves, but God’s gift it is, not of works, lest perchance any man should be lifted 
up. For of Himself we are the workmanship,” “that maketh men of one mood to dwell in a house.” 


10. But what is that which followeth, “Mount Sina from the face of the God of Israel”? Must there be 
understood “dropped;” so that what he hath called by the name of Heavens, the same he hath willed to be 


understood under the name of Mount Sina also; just as we said that those are called mountains, which 
were called Heavens? Nor in this sense ought it to move us that He saith “mountain,” not mountains, 
while in that place they were called “Heavens,” not Heaven: for in another Psalm also after it had been 
said, “The Heavens are telling forth the glory of God:” after the manner of Scripture repeating the same 
sense in different words, subsequently there is said, “And the firmament telleth the works of His hands.” 
First he said “Heavens,” not “Heaven:” and yet afterwards not “firmaments,” but “firmament.” For God 
called the firmament Heaven, as in Genesis hath been written. Thus then Heavens and Heaven, mountains 
and mountain, are not a different thing, but the very same thing: just as Churches many, and the One 
Church, are not a different thing, but the very same thing. Why then “Mount Sina, which gendereth unto 
bondage”? as saith the Apostle. Is perchance the Law itself to be understood in Mount Sina, as that which 
“the Heavens dropped from the face of God,” in order that the earth might be moved? And is this the very 
moving of the earth, when men are troubled, because the Law they cannot fulfil? But if so it is, this is the 
voluntary rain, whereof in confirmation he saith, “Voluntary rain God severing to Thine inheritance:” 
because “He hath not done so to any nation, and His judgment He hath not manifested to them.” God 
therefore set apart this voluntary rain to His inheritance because He gave the Law. And “there was made 
weak,” either the Law, or the inheritance. The Law may be understood to have been made weak, because 
it was not fulfilled; not that of itself it is weak, but because it maketh men weak, by threatening 
punishment, and not aiding through grace. For also the very word the Apostle hath used, where he saith, 
“For that which was impossible of the Law, wherein it was made weak through the flesh:” willing to 
intimate that through the Spirit it is fulfilled: nevertheless, itself he hath said is made weak, because by 
weak men it cannot be fulfilled. But the inheritance, that is, the people, without any doubt is understood 
to have been made weak by the giving to them of the Law. For “the Law came in, that transgression might 
abound.” But that which followeth, “But Thou hast made it perfect,” to the Law is thus referred, 
forasmuch as it is made perfect, that is, is fulfilled after that which the Lord saith in the Gospel, “I have 
not come to annul the Law, but to fulfil.” . . . There is in these words yet another sense: which seemeth to 
me more to approve itself. For much more in accordance with the context, grace itself is understood to be 
the voluntary rain, because with no preceding merits of works it is given gratis. “For if grace, no longer of 
works: otherwise grace no longer is grace.” .. .”But to humble men He giveth grace.” And it was made 
weak, but Thou hast made it perfect:” because “virtue in weakness is perfected.” Some copies indeed, 
both Latin and Greek, have not “Mount Sina;” but, “from the face of the God of Sina, from the face of the 
God of Israel.” That is, “The Heavens dropped from the face of God:” and, as if enquiry were made of what 
God, “from the face of the God,” he saith, “of Sina, from the face of the God of Israel,” that is, from the 
face of the God that gave the Law to the people of Israel. Why then “the Heavens dropped from the face of 
God,” from the face of this God, but because thus was fulfilled that which had been foretold, “Blessing He 
shall give that hath given the Law”? The Law whereby to terrify a man that relieth on human powers; 
blessing, whereby He delivereth a man that hopeth in God. Thou then, O God, hast made perfect Thine 
inheritance; because it is made weak in itself, in order that it may be made perfect by Thee. 


11. “Thine animals shall dwell therein” (ver. 10). “Thine,” not their own; to Thee subject, not for 
themselves free; for Thee needy, not for themselves sufficient. Lastly, he continueth, “Thou hast prepared 
in Thine own sweetness for the needy, O God.” “In Thine own sweetness,” not in his meetness. For the 
needy he is, for he hath been made weak, in order that he may be made perfect: he hath acknowledged 
himself indigent, that he may be replenished. This is that sweetness, whereof in another place is said, 
“The Lord shall give sweetness, and our land shall give her fruit:” in order that a good work may be done 
not for fear, but for love; not for dread of punishment, but for love of righteousness. For this is true and 
sound freedom. But the Lord hath prepared this for one wanting, not for one abounding, whose reproach 
is that poverty: of which sort in another place is said, “Reproach to these men that abound, and contempt 
to proud men.” For those he hath called proud, whom he hath called them that abound. 


12. “The Lord shall give the Word” (ver. 11): to wit, food for His animals which shall dwell therein. But 
what shall these animals work to whom He shall give the word? What but that which followeth? “To them 
preaching the Gospel in much virtue.” With what virtue, but with that strength wherein He leadeth forth 
men fettered? Perchance also here he speaketh of that virtue, wherewith in preaching the Gospel they 
wrought wondrous signs. Who then “shall give the Word to men preaching the Gospel with much virtue”? 
“The King,” he saith, “of the virtues of the Beloved” (ver. 12). The Father therefore is King of the virtues of 
the Son. For the Beloved, when there is not specified any person that is beloved, by a substitution of 
name, of the Only Son is understood. Is not the Son Himself King of His virtues, to wit of the virtues 
serving Himself? Because with much virtue the King of Virtues shall give the Word to men preaching the 
Gospel, of Whom it hath been said, “The Lord of Virtues, He is the King of Glory?” But his not having said 
King of Virtues, but “King of the Virtues of the beloved,” is a most usual expression in the Scriptures, if 
any one observe: which thing chiefly appeareth in those cases where even the person’s own name is 
already expressed, so that it cannot at all be doubted that it is the same person of whom something is 
said. Of which sort also is that which in the Pentateuch in many passages is found: “And Moses did it, as 
the Lord commanded Moses.” He said not that which is usual in our expressions, And Moses did, as the 
Lord commanded him; but, “Moses did as the Lord commanded Moses,” as if one person were the Moses 
whom He commanded, and another person the Moses who did, whereas it is the very same. In the New 
Testament such expressions are most difficult to find... .”The King,” therefore, “of the virtues of the 
Beloved,” thus may be understood, as if it were to be said, the King of His virtues, because both King of 
Virtues is Christ, and the Beloved is the very same Christ. However, this sense hath not so great urgency, 


as that no other can be accepted: because the Father also may be understood as King of the virtues of His 
Beloved Son, to whom the Beloved Himself saith, “All Mine are Thine, and Thine Mine.” But if perchance it 
is asked, whether God the Father of the Lord Jesus Christ can be called King also, I know not whether any 
one would dare to withhold this name from Him in the passage where the Apostle saith, “But to the King 
of ages, immortal, invisible, the only God.” Because even if this be said of the Trinity itself, therein is also 
God the Father. But if we do not carnally understand, “O God, Thy Judgment to the King give Thou, and 
Thy justice to the Son of the King:” I know not whether anything else hath been said than, “to Thy Son.” 
King therefore is the Father also. Whence that verse of this Psalm, “King of the virtues of the Beloved;” in 
either way may be understood. When therefore he had said, “The Lord shall give the Word to men 
preaching the Gospel with much virtue:” because virtue itself by Him is ruled, and serveth Him by whom 
it is given; the Lord Himself, he saith, who shall give the Word to men preaching the Gospel with much 
virtue, is the King of the virtues of the Beloved. 


13. In the next place there followeth, “Of the Beloved, and of the beauty of the House to divide the spoils.” 
The repetition belongeth to eulogy. . . . But whether it be repeated, or whether it be received as spoken 
once, the word which hath been set down, namely, “Beloved,” I suppose that thus must be understood that 
which followeth, “and of the beauty of a house to divide the spoils;” as if there were said, “Chosen even to 
divide the spoils of the beauty of a house,” that is, Chosen even for dividing the spoils. For beautiful Christ 
hath made His House, that is, the Church, by dividing to Her spoils: in the same manner as the Body is 
beautiful in the distribution of the members. “Spoils” moreover those are called that are stripped off from 
conquered foes. What this is the Gospel adviseth us in the passage where we read, “No one goeth into the 
house of a strong man to spoil his vessels, unless first he shall have bound the strong man.” Christ 
therefore hath bound the devil with spiritual bonds, by overcoming death, and by ascending from Hell 
above the Heavens: He hath bound him by the Sacrament of His Incarnation, because though finding 
nothing in Him deserving of death, yet he was permitted to kill: and from him so bound He took away his 
vessels as though they were spoils. For he was working in the sons of disobedience, of whose unbelief he 
made use to work his own will. These vessels the Lord cleansing by the remission of sins, sanctifying 
these spoils wrested from the foe laid prostrate and bound, these He hath divided to the beauty of His 
House; making some apostles, some prophets, some pastors and doctors, for the work of the ministry, for 
the building up of the Body of Christ. For as the body is one, and hath many members, and though all the 
members of the body are many, the body is one: so also is Christ. “Are all Apostles? Are all Prophets? Are 
all Powers? Have all the gifts of healings? Do all speak with tongues? Do all interpret?” “But all these 
things worketh one and the same Spirit, dividing to each one his own gifts, as He willeth.” And such is the 
beauty of the house, whereto the spoils are divided, that a lover thereof with this fairness being enkindled, 
crieth out, “O Lord, I have loved the grace of Thy House.” 


14. Now in that which followeth, he turneth himself to address the members themselves, whereof the 
beauty of the House is composed, saying, “If ye sleep in the midst of the lots, wings of a dove silvered, and 
between the shoulders thereof in the freshness of gold” (ver. 13). First, we must here examine the order of 
the words, in what manner the sentence is ended; which certainly awaiteth, when there is said, “If ye 
sleep:” secondly, in that which he saith, namely, “wings of dove silvered,” whether in the singular number 
it must be understood as being, “of this wing” thereof, or in the plural as, “these wings.” But the singular 
number the Greek excludeth, where always in the plural we read it written. But still it is uncertain 
whether it be these wings; or whether, “O ye wings,” so as that he may seem to speak to the wings 
themselves. Whether therefore by the words which have preceded, that sentence be ended, so that the 
order is, “The Lord shall give the Word to men preaching the Gospel with much virtue, if ye sleep in the 
midst of the lots, O ye wings of a dove silvered:” or by these which follow, so that the order is, “If ye sleep 
in the midst of the lots, the wings of a dove silvered with snow shall be whitened in Selmon:” that is, the 
wings themselves shall be whitened, if ye sleep in the midst “of the lots:” so that he may be understood to 
say this to them that are divided to the beauty of the House, as it were spoils; that is, if ye sleep in the 
“midst of the lots,” O ye that are divided to the beauty of the House, “through the manifestation of the 
Spirit unto profit,” so that “to one indeed is given through the Spirit the word of wisdom, to another the 
word of knowledge,” etc., if then ye sleep in the midst of the lots, then the wings of a dove silvered with 
snow shall be whitened in Selmon. It may also be thus: “If ye being the wings of a dove silvered, sleep in 
the midst of the lots, with snow they shall be whitened in Selmon,” so as that those men be understood 
who through grace receive remission of sins. Whence also of the Church Herself, is said in the Song of 
Songs, “Who is She that goeth up whitened?” For this promise of God is held out through the Prophet, 
saying, “If your sins shall have been like scarlet, like snow I will whiten them.” It may also thus be 
understood, so that in that which hath been said, “wings of a dove silvered,” there be understood, ye shall 
be, so that this is the sense, O ye that like as it were spoils to the beauty of the house are divided, if ye 
sleep in the “midst of the lots,” wings of a dove silvered ye shall be: that is, into higher places ye shall be 
lifted up, adhering however to the bond of the Church. For I think no other dove silvered can be better 
perceived here, than that whereof hath been said, “One is My dove.” But silvered She is because with 
divine sayings she hath been instructed: for the sayings of the Lord in another place are called “silver 
with fire refined, purged sevenfold.” Some great good thing therefore it is, to sleep in the midst of the 
lots, which some would have to be the Two Testaments, so that to “sleep in the midst of the lots” is to rest 
on the authority of those Testaments, that is, to acquiesce in the testimony of either Testament: so that 
whenever anything out of them is produced and proved, all strife is ended in peaceful acquiescence. ... 


15. “Between the shoulders,” however. This is indeed a part of the body, it is a part about the region of the 
heart, at the hinder parts however, that is, at the back: which part of that dove silvered he saith is “in the 
greenness of gold,” that is, in the vigour of wisdom, which vigour I think cannot be better understood than 
by love. But why on the back, and not on the breast? Although I wonder in what sense this word is put in 
another Psalm, where there is said, “Between His shoulders He shall overshadow thee, and under His 
wings thou shalt hope:” forasmuch as under wings there cannot be overshadowed anything but what shall 
be under the breast. And in Latin, indeed, “between the shoulders,” perchance in some degree of both 
parts may be understood, both before and behind, that we may take shoulders to be the parts which have 
the head betwixt them; and in Hebrew perchance the word is ambiguous, which may in this manner also 
be understood: but the word that is in the Greek, met?phrena, signifieth not anything but at the back, 
which is “between the shoulders.” Is there for this reason there the greenness of gold, that is, wisdom and 
love, because in that place there are in a manner the roots of the wings? or because in that place is 
carried that light burden? For what are even the wings themselves, but the two commandments of love, 
whereon hangeth the whole Law and the Prophets? what is that same light burden, but that same love 
which in these two commandments is fulfilled? For whatever thing is difficult in a commandment, is a light 
thing to a lover. Nor on any other account is rightly understood the saying, “My burden is light,” but 
because He giveth the Holy Spirit, whereby love is shed abroad in our hearts, in order that in love we may 
do freely that which he that doeth in fear doeth slavishly; nor is he a lover of what is right, when he would 
prefer, if so be it were possible, that what is right should not be commanded. 


16. It may also be required, when it hath not been said, if ye sleep in the lots, but “in the midst of the 
lots;” what this is, “in the midst of the lots.” Which expression indeed, if more exactly it were translated 
from the Greek, would signify, “in the midst between the lots,” which is in no one of the interpreters I 
have read: therefore I suppose, that what hath been said signifieth much the same, to wit the expression, 
“in the midst of the lots.” Hence therefore what seemeth to me I will explain. Ofttimes this word is wont to 
be used for uniting and pacifying one thing and another, that they may not mutually disagree: as when 
God is establishing His covenant between Himself and His people, this word the Scripture useth; for 
instead of that expression which is in Latin between Me and you, the Greek hath, in the midst of Me and 
you. So also of the sign of Circumcision, when God speaketh to Abraham, He saith, “There shall be a 
testament between Me and thee and all thy seed:” which the Greek hath, in the midst of Me and thee, and 
the midst of thy seed. Also when He was speaking to Noe of the bow in the clouds to establish a sign, this 
word very often He repeateth: and that which the Latin copies have, between Me and you, or between Me 
and every living soul, and whatever suchlike expressions there are used, is found in the Greek to be, in the 
middle of Me and you, which is ?na m?son. David also and Jonathan establish a sign between them, that 
they may not disagree with a difference of thought: and that which in Latin is expressed, between both, in 
the middle of both, the Greek hath expressed in the same word, which is ?na m?son. But it was best that 
in this passage of the Psalms our translators said not, “among the lots,” which expression is more suited 
to the Latin idiom; but, “in the midst of the lots,” as though “in the midst between the lots,” which rather 
is the reading in the Greek, and which is wont to be said in the case of those things which ought to have a 
mutual consent. ... But why in the “lots” the Testaments should be perceived, though this word is Greek, 
and the Testament is not so named, the reason is, because through a testament is given inheritance, 
which in Greek is called kleronomia, and an heir kleronomos Now kleros in Greek is the term for lot, and 
lots according to the promise of God are called those parts of the inheritance which were distributed to 
the people. Whence the tribe of Levi was commanded not to have lot among their brethren, because they 
were sustained by tithes from them. For, I think, they that have been ordained in the grades of the 
Ecclesiastical Ministry have been called both Clergy and Clerks, because Matthias by lot was chosen, who 
we read was the first that was ordained by the Apostles. Henceforth, because of inheritance which is 
given by testament, as though by that which is made that which maketh, by the name of “lots” the 
Testaments themselves are signified. 


17. Nevertheless, to me here another sense also occurreth, if I mistake not, to be preferred; 
understanding by cleri the inheritances themselves: so that, whereas the inheritance of the Old 
Testament, although in a shadow significant of the future, is earthly felicity; but the inheritance of the 
New Testament is everlasting immortality; to “sleep in the midst of the lots” is not too earnestly now to 
seek the former, and still patiently to look for the latter. ... And because so well they have slept, on them, 
as it were on wings now flieth, and with praises is exalted, the Church: to wit, the Dove silvered, in order 
that by this fame of theirs, posterity having been invited to imitate them, while in like manner the rest 
also sleep, there may be added wings whereby even unto the end of the world sublimely she may be 
preached. 


18. “While He that is above the heavens distinguisheth kings over Her, with snow they shall be made 
white in Selmon” (ver. 14). While He “above the heavens,” He that ascended over all heavens that He 
might fulfil all things, “while He distinguisheth kings over Her,” that is, over that same “Dove silvered.” 
For the Apostle continueth and saith, and “He hath Himself given some for Apostles, and some Prophets, 
and some Evangelists, and some Pastors and Teachers.” For what other reason is there to distinguish 
kings over Her, save for the work of the Ministry, for the edification of the Body of Christ: when she is 
indeed Herself the Body of Christ? But they are called kings from ruling: and what more than the lusts of 
the flesh, that sin may not reign in their mortal body to obey the desires thereof, that they yield not their 
members instruments of iniquity unto sin, but yield themselves to God, as though from the dead living, 


and their members instruments of righteousness to God? For thus shall the kings be distinguished from 
foreigners, because they draw not the yoke with unbelievers: secondly, in a peaceful manner being 
distinguished from one another by their proper gifts. For not all are Apostles, or all Prophets, or all 
Teachers, or all have gifts of healings, or all with tongues do speak, or all interpret. “But all these things 
worketh one and the same Spirit, dividing proper gifts to each one as He willeth.” In giving which Spirit 
He that is above the Heavens distinguisheth kings over the Dove silvered. Of which Holy Spirit, when, 
sent to His Mother full of grace, the Angel was speaking, to her enquiring in what manner it could come 
to pass that she was announced as going to bear, seeing she knew not a man: ... he saith, “The Holy 
Spirit shall come over upon thee, and the virtue of the Most Highest shall overshadow thee,” that is, shall 
make a shadow for thee, “wherefore that Holy Thing which shall be born of thee, shall be called the Son of 
God.” That “shadow” again is understood of a defence against the heat of carnal lusts: whence not in 
carnal concupiscence, but in spiritual belief, the Virgin conceived Christ. But the shadow consisteth of 
light and body: and further, The “Word” that “was in the beginning,” that true Light, in order that a 
noonday shadow might be made for us; “the Word,” I say, “was made Flesh, and dwelled in us.” ... 


19. But this mountain he calleth the “mountain of God, a mountain fruitful, a mountain full of curds” (ver. 
15), or “a mountain fat.” But here what else would he call fat but fruitful? For there is also a mountain 
called by that name, that is to say, Selmon. But what mountain ought we to understand by “the mountain 
of God, a mountain fruitful, a mountain full of curds,” but the same Lord Christ? Of whom also another 
Prophet saith, “There shall be manifest in the last times the mountain of the Lord prepared on the top of 
the mountains”? He is Himself the “Mountain full of curds,” because of the babes to be fed with grace as 
though it were with milk; a mountain rich to strengthen and enrich them by the excellence of the gifts; for 
even the milk itself whence curd is made, in a wonderful manner signifieth grace; for it floweth out of the 
overflowing of the mother’s bowels, and of a sweet compassion unto babes freely it is poured forth. But in 
the Greek the case is doubtful, whether it be the nominative or the accusative: for in that language 
mountain is of the neuter gender, not of the masculine: therefore some Latin translators have not 
translated it, “unto the Mountain of God,” but, “the Mountain of God.” But I think, “unto Selmon the 
Mountain of God,” is better, that is, “unto” the Mountain of God which is called Selmon: according to the 
interpretation which, as we best could, we have explained above. 


20. Secondly, in the expression, “Mountain of God, Mountain full of curds,” Mountain “fruitful,” let no one 
dare from this to compare the Lord Jesus Christ with the rest of the Saints, who are themselves also called 
mountains of God... . For there were not wanting men to call Him, some John Baptist, some Elias, some 
Jeremias, or one of the Prophets; He turneth to them and saith, “Why do ye imagine mountains full of 
curds, a mountain,” he saith, “wherein it hath pleased God to dwell therein”? (ver. 16). “Why do ye 
imagine?” For as they are a light, because to themselves also hath been said, “Ye are the Light of the 
world,” but something different hath been called “the true Light which enlighteneth every man,” so they 
are mountains; but far different is the Mountain “prepared on the top of the mountains.” These mountains 
therefore in bearing that Mountain are glorious: one of which mountains saith, “but from me far be it to 
glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom to me the world hath been crucified, and I 
to the world:” so that “he hath glorieth, not in himself, but in the Lord may glory.” “Why” then “do ye 
imagine mountains full of curds,” that “Mountain wherein it hath pleased God to dwell therein”? Not 
because in other men He dwelleth not, but because in them through Him. “For in Him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead,” not in a shadow, as in the temple made by king Solomon, but “bodily,” that is, 
solidly and truly. .. .”For there is One God, and One Mediator of God and men, the Man Christ Jesus,” 
Mountain of mountains, as Saint of saints. Whence He saith, “I in them and Thou in Me.” “Why then do ye 
imagine mountains full of curds, the mountain wherein it hath pleased God to dwell in Him?” For those 
mountains full of curds that Mountain the Lord shall inhabit even unto the end, that something they may 
be to whom He saith, “for without Me nothing ye are able to do.” 


21. Thus cometh to pass that also which followeth: “The Chariot of God is of ten thousands manifold:” or 
“of tens of thousands manifold:” or, “ten times thousand times manifold” (ver. 17). For one Greek word, 
which hath there been used, muriopl?sion, each Latin interpreter hath rendered as best he could, but in 
Latin it could not be adequately expressed: for a thousand with the Greeks is called chilia, but muri?des 
are a number of tens of thousands: for one murias are ten thousands. Thus a vast number of saints and 
believers, who by bearing God become in a manner the chariot of God, he hath signified under this name. 
By abiding in and guiding this, He conducteth it, as though it were His Chariot, unto the end, as if unto 
some appointed place. For, “the beginning is Christ; secondly, that are of Christ, at the appearing of Him; 
then the end.” This is Holy Church: which is that which followeth, “thousands of men rejoicing.” For in 
hope they are joyful, until they be conducted unto the end, which now they look for through patience. For 
admirably, when he had said, “Thousands of men rejoicing:” immediately he added, “The Lord is in them.” 
That we may not wonder why they rejoice, “The Lord is in them.” For through many tribulations we must 
needs enter into the kingdom of God, but, “The Lord is in them.” Therefore even if they are as it were 
sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing, though not now in that same end, to which they have not yet come, yet in 
hope they are rejoicing, and in tribulation patient: for, “The Lord is in them, in Sina in the holy place.” In 
the interpretations of Hebrew names, we find Sina interpreted commandment: and some other 
interpretations it has, but I think this to be more agreeable to the present passage. For giving a reason 
why those thousands rejoice, whereof the Chariot of God doth consist, “The Lord,” he saith, “is in them, in 
Sins in the holy place:” that is, the Lord is in them, in the commandment; which commandment is holy, as 


saith the Apostle: “Therefore the law indeed is holy, and the commandment is holy, and just, and good.” . . 


22. In the next place, turning his address to the Lord Himself, “Thou hast gone up,” he saith, “on high, 
Thou hast led captivity captive, Thou hast received gifts in men” (ver. 18). Of this the Apostle thus maketh 
mention, thus expoundeth in speaking of the Lord Christ: “But unto each one of us,” he saith, “is given 
grace after the measure of the giving of Christ: for which cause he saith, He hath gone up on high, He 
hath led captive captivity, He hath given gifts to men.” .. . And let it not move us that the Apostle making 
mention of that same testimony saith not, “Thou hast received gifts in men;” but, “He hath given gifts unto 
men.” For he with Apostolic authority hath spoken thus according to the faith that the Son is God with the 
Father. For in respect of this He hath given gifts to men, sending to them the Holy Spirit, which is the 
Spirit of the Father and of the Son. But forasmuch as the self-same Christ is understood in His Body which 
is the Church, wherefore also His members are His saints and believers, whence to them is said, “But ye 
are the Body of Christ, and the members,” doubtless He hath Himself also received gifts in men. Now 
Christ hath gone up on high, and sitteth at the right hand of the Father: but unless He were here also on 
the earth, He would not thence have cried, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” When the Same saith 
Himself, “Inasmuch as to one of My least ye have done it, to Me ye have done it:” why do we doubt that 
He receiveth in His members, the gifts which the members of Him receive? 


23. But what is, “Thou hast led captivity captive”? Is it because He hath conquered death, which was 
holding captive those over whom it reigned? Or hath he called men themselves captivity, who were being 
held captive under the devil? Which thing’s mystery even the title of that Psalm doth contain, to wit, 
“when the house was being builded after the captivity:” that is, the Church after the coming in of the 
Gentiles. Calling therefore those very men who were being held captive a captivity, as when “the service” 
is spoken of there are understood those that serve also, that same captivity he saith by Christ hath been 
led captive. For why should not captivity be happy, if even for a good purpose men may be caught? 
Whence to Peter hath been said, “From henceforth thou shalt catch men.” Led captive therefore they are 
because caught, and caught because subjugated, being sent under that gentle yoke, being delivered from 
sin whereof they were servants, and being made servants of righteousness whereof they were children. 
Whence also He is Himself in them, that hath given gifts to men, and hath received gifts in men. And thus 
in that captivity, in that servitude, in that chariot, under that yoke, there are not thousands of men 
lamenting, but thousands of men rejoicing. For the Lord is in them, in Sina, in the holy place. ... 


24. But what next doth he adjoin? “For they that believe not to dwell” (ver. 18): or, as some copies have, 
“For not believing to dwell:” for what else are men not believing, but they that believe not? To whom this 
hath been said, is not easy to perceive. For as though a reason were being given of the above words, when 
it had been said, “Thou hast led captivity captive, Thou hast received gifts in men:” there hath been added 
in continuation, “for they that believe not to dwell,” that is, not believing that they should dwell. What is 
this? Of whom saith he this? Did that captivity, before it passed into a good captivity, show whence it was 
an evil captivity? For through not believing they were possessed by the enemy, “that worketh in the sons 
of unbelief: among whom ye were sometime, while ye were living among them.” By the gifts therefore of 
His grace, He that hath received gifts in men, hath led captive that captivity. For they believed not that 
they should dwell. For faith hath thence delivered them, in order that now believing they may dwell in the 
House of God, even they too becoming the House of God, and the Chariot of God, consisting of thousands 
of men rejoicing. 


25. Whence he that was singing of these things, in the Spirit foreseeing them, even he too being fulfilled 
with joy hath burst forth a hymn, saying, “The Lord God is blessed, blessed is the Lord God from day unto 
day” (ver. 19). Which some copies have, “by day daily,” because the Greeks have it thus, hem?ran kath’ 
hem?ran: which more exactly would be expressed by, “by day daily.” Which expression I think signifieth 
the same as that which hath been said, to wit, “from day unto day.” For daily this He doeth even unto the 
end, He leadeth captive captivity, receiving gifts in men. 


26. And because He leadeth that chariot unto the end, He continueth and saith, “A prosperous journey 
there shall make for us the God of our healths, our God, the God of making men safe” (ver. 20). Highly is 
grace here commended. For who would be safe, unless He Himself should make whole? But that it might 
not occur to the mind, Why then do we die, if through His grace we have been made safe? immediately he 
added below, “and the Lord’s is the outgoing of death:” as though he were saying, Why are thou 
indignant, O lot of humanity, that thou hast the outgoing of death? Even thy Lord’s outgoing was no other 
than that of death. Rather therefore be comforted than be indignant: for even “the Lord’s is the outgoing 
of death.” “For by hope we have been saved: but if that which we see not we hope for, through patience 
we wait for it.” Patiently therefore even death itself let us suffer, by the example of Him, who though by no 
sin He was debtor to death, and was the Lord, from whom no one could take away life, but Himself laid it 
down of Himself, yet had Himself the outgoing of death. 


27. “Nevertheless, God shall break in pieces the heads of His enemies, the scalp of hair of men walking on 
in their transgressions” (ver. 21): that is, too much exalting themselves, being too proud in their 
transgressions: wherein at least they ought to be humble, saying, “O Lord, be Thou merciful to me a 
sinner.” But He shall break in pieces their heads: for he that exalteth himself shall be humbled. And thus 


though even of the Lord be the outgoing of death: nevertheless the same Lord, because He was God, and 
died after the flesh of His own will, not of necessity, “shall break in pieces the heads of His enemies:” not 
only of those who mocked and crucified Him, and wagged their heads, and said, “If Son of God He is, let 
Him come down from the Cross;” but also of all men lifting up themselves against His doctrine, and 
deriding His death as though it were of a man. For that very same One of whom hath been said, “Others 
He saved, Himself He cannot save,” is the “God of our healths,” and is the “God of saving men:” but for an 
example of humility and of patience, and to efface the handwriting of our sins, He even willed that the 
outgoing of death should be His own, that we might not fear that death, but rather this from which He 
hath delivered us through that. Nevertheless, though mocked and dead, “He shall break in pieces the 
heads of His enemies,” of whom He saith, “Raise Thou me up, and I shall render to them:” whether it be 
good things for evil things, while to Himself He subdueth the heads of them believing, or whether just 
things for unjust things, while He punisheth the heads of them proud. For in either way are shattered and 
broken the heads of enemies, when from pride they are thrown down, whether by humility being 
amended, or whether unto the lowest depths of hell being hurled. 


28. “The Lord hath said, Out of Basan I will be turned” (ver. 22): or, as some copies have, “Out of Basan I 
will turn.” For He turneth that we may be safe, of whom above hath been said, “God of our healths, and 
God of saving men.” For to Him elsewhere also is said, “O God of virtues, turn Thou us, and show Thy 
face, and safe we shall be.” Also in another place, “Turn us, O God of our healths.” But he hath said, “Out 
of Basan I will turn.” Basan is interpreted confusion. What is then, I will turn out of confusion, but that 
there is confounded because of his sins, he that is praying of the mercy of God that they may be put away? 
Thence it is that the Publican dared not even to lift up his eyes to Heaven: so, on considering himself, was 
he confounded; but he went down justified, because “the Lord hath said, Out of Basan I will turn.” Basan 
is also interpreted drought: and rightly the Lord is understood to turn out of drought, that is, out of 
scarcity. For they that think themselves to be in plenty, though they be famished; and full, though they be 
altogether empty; are not turned... .”I will turn unto the deep of the sea.” If, “I will turn,” why, “unto the 
deep of the sea”? Unto Himself indeed the Lord turneth, when savingly He turneth, and He is not surely 
Himself the deep of the sea. Doth perchance the Latin expression deceive us, and hath there been put 
“unto the deep,” for a translation of what signifieth “deeply”? For He doth not turn Himself: but He 
turneth those that in the deep of this world lie sunk down with the weight of sins, in that place where one 
that is turned saith, “From the depths I have cried to Thee, O Lord.” But if it is not, “I will turn,” but, “I 
will be turned unto the deep of the sea;” our Lord is understood to have said, how by His own mercy He 
was turned even unto the deep of the sea, to deliver even those that were sinners in most desperate case. 
Though in one Greek copy I have found, not, “unto the deep,” but “in the depths,” that is, en buthois: 
which strengtheneth the former sense, because even there God turneth to Himself men crying from the 
depths. And even if He be understood Himself there to be turned, to deliver such sort also, it is not beside 
the purpose: and so then He turneth, or else to deliver them is so turned, that His foot is stained in blood. 
Which to the Lord Himself the Prophet speaketh: “That Thy foot may be stained in blood” (ver. 23): that is, 
in order that they themselves who are turned to Thee, or to deliver whom Thou art turned, though in the 
deep of the sea by the burden of iniquity they may have been sunk, may make so great proficiency by Thy 
Grace (for where there hath abounded sin, there hath superabounded grace ), that they may become Thy 
foot among Thy members, to preach Thy Gospel, and for Thy name’s sake drawing out a long martyrdom, 
even unto blood they may contend. For thus, as I judge, more meetly is perceived His foot stained in 
blood. 


29. Lastly, he addeth, “The tongue of Thy dogs out of enemies by Himself,” calling those very same that 
had been about to strive for the faith of the Gospel, even dogs, as though barking for their Lord. Not those 
dogs, whereof saith the Apostle, “Beware of dogs:” but those that eat of the crumbs which fall from the 
table of their masters. For having confessed this, the woman of Canaan merited to hear, “O woman, great 
is thy faith, be it done to thee as thou wilt.” Dogs commendable, not abominable; observing fidelity 
towards their master, and before his house barking against enemies. Not only “of dogs” he hath said, but 
“of Thy dogs:” nor are their teeth praised, but their tongue is: for it was not indeed to no purpose, not 
without a great mystery, that Gedeon was bidden to lead those alone, who should lap the water of the 
river like dogs; and of such sort not more than three hundred among so great a multitude were found. In 
which number is the sign of the Cross because of the letter T, which in the Greek numeral characters 
signifieth three hundred. Of such dogs in another Psalm also said, “They shall be turned at even, and 
hunger they shall suffer as dogs.” For even some dogs have been reproved by the Prophet Isaiah, not 
because they were dogs, but because they knew not how to bark, and loved to sleep. In which place 
indeed he hath shown, that if they had watched and barked for their Lord, they would have been 
praiseworthy dogs: just as they are praised, of whom is said, “The tongue of Thy dogs.” ... 


30. “There have been seen Thy steps, O God” (ver. 24). The steps are those wherewith Thou hast come 
through the world, as though in that chariot Thou wast going to traverse the round world; which chariot 
of clouds He intimateth to be His holy and faithful ones in the Gospel, where He saith, “From this time ye 
shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds.” Leaving out that coming wherein He shall be Judge of 
quick and dead, “From this time,” He saith, “ye shall see the Son of Man coming in clouds.” These “Thy 
steps have been seen,” that is, have been manifested, by the revealing the grace of the New Testament. 
Whence hath been said, “How beautiful are the feet of them that proclaim peace, that proclaim good 
things!” For this grace and those steps were lying hid in the Old Testament: but when there came the 


fulness of time, and it pleased God to reveal His Son, that He might be proclaimed among the Gentiles, 
“there were seen Thy steps, O God: the steps of my God, of the King who is in the holy place.” In what 
holy place, save in His Temple? “For the Temple of God is holy,” he saith, “which ye are.” 


31. But in order that those steps might be seen, “there went before princes conjoined with men psalming, 
in the midst of damsels players on timbrels” (ver. 25). The princes are the Apostles: for they went before, 
that the peoples might come in multitudes. “They went before” proclaiming the New Testament: 
“conjoined with men psalming,” by whose good works that were even visible, as it were with instruments 
of praise, God was glorified. But those same princes are “in the midst of damsels players on timbrels,” to 
wit, in an honourable ministry: for thus in the midst are ministers set over new Churches; for this is 
“damsels:” with flesh subdued praising God; for this is “players on timbrels,” because timbrels are made 
of skin dried and stretched. 


32. Therefore, that no one should take these words in a carnal sense, and by these words should conceive 
in his mind certain choral bands of wantonness, he continueth and saith, “In the Churches bless ye the 
Lord” (ver. 26): as though he were saying, wherefore, when ye hear of damsels, players on timbrels, do ye 
think of wanton pleasures? “In the Churches bless ye the Lord.” For the Churches are pointed out to you 
by this mystic intimation: the Churches are the damsels, with new grace decked: the Churches are the 
players on the timbrels, with chastened flesh being spiritually tuneful. “In the Churches,” then, “bless ye 
the Lord God from the wells of Israel.” For from thence He first chose those whom He made wells. For 
from thence were chosen the Apostles; and they first heard, “He that shall have drunk of the water that I 
shall give him, shall never thirst, but there shall be made in him a well of water springing unto life 
everlasting.” 


33. “There is Benjamin the younger in a trance” (ver. 27). There is Paul the last of the Apostles, who saith, 
“For even I am an Israelite, out of the seed of Abraham, out of the tribe of Benjamin.” But evidently “in a 
trance,” all men being amazed at a miracle so great as that of his calling. For a trance is the mind’s going 
out: which thing sometimes chanceth through fear; but sometimes through some revelation, the mind 
suffering separation from the corporal senses, in order that that which is to be represented may be 
represented to the spirit. Whence even thus may be understood that which here hath been written, 
namely, “in a trance;” for when to that persecutor there had been said from Heaven, “Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me:” there being taken from him the light of the eyes of flesh, he made answer to the 
Lord, whom in spirit he saw, but they that were with him heard the voice of him replying, though seeing 
no one to whom he was speaking. Here also the trance may be understood to be that one of his, whereof 
he himself speaking, saith, that he knew a man caught up even unto the third Heaven; but whether in the 
body, or whether out of the body, he knew not: but that he being caught up into Paradise, heard ineffable 
words, which it was not lawful for a man to speak. “Princes of Juda the leaders of them, princes of 
Zabulon, princes of Nephthalim.” Since he is indicating the Apostles as princes, wherein is even 
“Benjamin the younger in a trance,” in which words that Paul is indicated no one doubteth; or when under 
the name of princes there are indicated in the Churches all men excelling and most worthy of imitation: 
what mean these names of the tribes of Israel? .. . For the names are Hebrew: whereof Juda is said to be 
interpreted confession, Zabulon habitation of strength, Nephthalim my enlargement. All which words do 
intimate to us the most proper princes of the Church, worthy of their leadership, worthy of imitation, 
worthy of honours. For the Martyrs in the Churches hold the highest place, and by the crown of holy 
worth they do excel. But however in martyrdom the first thing is confession, and for this is next put on 
strength to endure whatsoever shall have chanced; then after all things have been endured, straits being 
ended, breadth followeth in reward. It may also thus be understood; that whereas the Apostle chiefly 
commendeth these three things, faith, hope, love; confession is in faith, strength in hope, breadth in love. 
For of faith the substance is, that with the heart men believe unto righteousness, but with the mouth 
confession be made unto salvation. But in sufferings of tribulations the thing itself is sorrowful, but the 
hope is strong. For, “if that which we see not we hope for, through patience we wait for it.” But breadth 
the shedding abroad of love in the heart doth give. For “love perfected casteth out fear:” which fear “hath 
torment,” because of the straits of the soul. ... 


34. “Command, O God, Thy Virtue” (ver. 28). For one is our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom are all 
things, and we in Him, of whom we read that He is “the Virtue of God and the Wisdom of God.” But how 
doth God command His Christ, save while He commendeth Him? For “God commendeth His love in us, in 
that while yet we were sinners, for us Christ died.” “How hath He not also with Him given to us all 
things?” “Command, O God, Thy Virtue: confirm, O God, that which Thou hast wrought in us.” Command 
by teaching, confirm by aiding. 


35. “From Thy Temple in Jerusalem, to Thee kings shall offer presents” (ver. 29). Jerusalem, which is our 
free mother, because the same also is Thy holy Temple: from that Temple then, “to Thee kings shall offer 
presents.” Whatever kings be understood, whether kings of the earth, or whether those whom “He that is 
above the heavens distinguisheth over the dove silvered;” “to Thee kings shall offer presents.” And what 
presents are so acceptable as the sacrifices of praise? But there is a noise against this praise, from men 
bearing the name of Christian, and having diverse opinions. Be there done that which followeth, “Rebuke 
Thou the beasts of the cane” (ver. 30). For both beasts they are, since by not understanding they do hurt: 
and beasts of the cane they are, since the sense of the Scriptures they wrest according to their own 


misapprehension. For in the cane the Scriptures are as reasonably perceived, as language in tongue, 
according to the mode of expression whereby the Hebrew or the Greek or the Latin tongue is spoken of, 
or the like; that is to say, by the efficient cause the thing which is being effected is implied. Now it is usual 
in the Latin language for writing to be called style, because with the stilus it is done: so then cane also, 
because with a cane it is done. The Apostle Peter saith, that “men unlearned and unstable do wrest the 
Scriptures to their own proper destruction:” these are the beasts of the cane, whereof here is said, 
“Rebuke Thou the beasts of the cane.” 


36. Concerning these also is that which followeth, “The congregation of bulls amid the cows of the 
peoples, in order that there may be excluded they that have been tried with silver.” Calling them bulls 
because of the pride of a stiff and untamed neck: for he is referring to heretics. But by “the cows of the 
peoples,” I think souls easily led astray must be understood, because easily they follow these bulls. For 
they lead not astray entire peoples, among whom are men grave and stable; whence hath been written, 
“In a people grave I will praise Thee:” but only the cows which they may have found among those peoples. 
“For of these are they that steal into houses, and lead captive silly women laden with sins, who are led 
with divers lusts, alway learning, and at the knowledge of the truth never arriving.” .. . For, “may be 
excluded,” hath been said, meaning, may appear, may stand forth: as he saith, “may be made manifest.” 
Whence also, in the art of the silversmith, they are called exclusores, who out of the shapelessness of the 
lump are skilled to mould the form of a vessel. For many meanings of the holy Scriptures are concealed, 
and are known only to a few of singular intelligence, and are never vindicated so suitably and acceptably 
as when our diligence to make answer to heretics constraineth us. For then even they that neglect the 
pursuits of learning, shaking off their slumber, are stirred up to a diligent hearing, in order that their 
opponents may be refuted. In a word, how many senses of holy Scriptures concerning Christ as God have 
been vindicated against Photinus, how many concerning Christ as man against Manichaeus, how many 
concerning the Trinity against Sabellius, how many concerning the Unity of the Trinity against Arians, 
Eunomians, Macedonians? How many concerning the Catholic Church in the whole world spread abroad, 
against Donatists, and Luciferians, and others, whoever they be, that with like error dissent from the 
truth: how many against the rest of heretics, whom to enumerate or mention were too long a task, and for 
the present work unnecessary? . . . Of whom, as it were bulls, that is, not subject to the peaceful and 
gentle yoke of discipline, the Apostle maketh mention, in the place where he hath said that such an one 
must be chosen for the Episcopate as is “able to exhort in sound doctrine and to convince the gainsayers. 
For there are many unruly;” these are bulls with uplifted neck, impatient of plough and yoke: vain-talkers 
and leaders astray of minds; which minds this Psalm hath intimated under the name of cows.... 


37. “There shall come ambassadors out of Egypt, Ethiopia shall prevent the hands of Him” (ver. 31). 
Under the name of Egypt or of Ethiopia, he hath signified the faith of all nations, from a part the whole: 
calling the preachers of reconciliation ambassadors. “For Christ,” he saith, “we have an embassy, God as it 
were exhorting through us: we beseech you for Christ to be reconciled to God.” Not then of the Israelites 
alone, whence the Apostles were chosen, but also from the rest of the nations that there should be 
preachers of Christian peace, in this manner hath been mystically prophesied. But by that which he saith, 
“shall prevent the hands of Him,” he saith this, shall prevent the vengeance of Him: to wit, by turning to 
Him, in order that their sins may be forgiven, lest by continuing sinners they be punished. Which thing 
also in another Psalm is said, “Let us come before the face of Him in confession.” As by hands he 
signifieth vengeance, so by face, revelation and presence, which will be in the Judgment. Because then, by 
Egypt and Ethiopia he hath signified the nations of the whole world; immediately he hath subjoined, “to 
God (are) the kingdoms of the earth.” Not to Sabellius, not to Arius, not to Donatus, not to the rest of the 
bulls stiff-necked, but “to God (are) the kingdoms of the earth.” But the greater number of Latin copies, 
and especially the Greek, have the verses so punctuated, that there is not one verse in these words, “to 
God the kingdoms of the earth,” but, “to God,” is at the end of the former verse, and so there is said, 
“Ethiopia shall come before the hands of her to God,” and then there followeth in another verse, 
“Kingdoms of the earth, sing ye to God, psalm ye to the Lord” (ver. 32). By which punctuation, doubtless 
to be preferred by the agreement of many copies, and those deserving of credit, there seemeth to me to 
be implied faith which precedeth works: because without the merits of good works through faith the 
ungodly is justified, just as the Apostle said, “To one believing in Him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith 
is counted for righteousness:” in order that afterwards faith itself through love may begin to work. For 
those alone are to be called good works, which are done through love of God. But these faith must needs 
go before, so that from thence these may begin, not from these this. . . . This is faith, whereof to the 
Church Herself is said in the Song of Songs, “Thou shalt come and shalt pass hence from the beginning of 
faith.” For She hath come like the chariot of God in thousands of men rejoicing, having a prosperous 
course, and She hath passed over from this world to the Father: in order that there may come to pass in 
Her that which the Bridegroom Himself saith, who hath passed hence from this world to the Father, “I will 
that where I am, these also may be with Me:” but from the beginning of faith. Because then in order that 
good works may follow, faith doth precede; and there are not any good works, save those which follow 
faith preceding: nothing else seemeth to have been meant in, “Ethiopia shall come before the hands of her 
to God,” but, Ethiopia shall believe in God. For thus she “shall come before the hands of her,” that is, the 
works of her. Of whom, except of Ethiopia herself? For this in the Greek is not ambiguous: for the word “of 
her” there in the feminine gender most clearly hath been put down. And thus nothing else hath been said 
than “Ethiopia shall come before her hands to God,” that is, by believing in God she shall come before her 
works. For, “I judge,” saith the Apostle, “that a man is justified through faith without the works of the Law. 


Is He God of the Jews only? Is He not also of the Gentiles?” So then Ethiopia, which seemeth to be the 
utmost limit of the Gentiles, is justified through faith, without the works of the Law... . For the expression 
in Greek, cheira autes, which most copies have, both of “hand of her” and “her own hand” may be 
understood: but that which is uncommon in the Greek copies, cheiras autes, by both “hands of her” and 
“her own hands,” in Latin may be expressed. 


38. Henceforward, as if through prophecy all things had been discoursed of which now we see fulfilled, he 
exhorteth to the praise of Christ, and next He foretelleth His future Advent. “Kingdoms of earth, sing ye to 
God, psalm ye to the Lord: psalm ye to God, who hath ascended above the Heaven of Heavens to the East” 
(ver. 33). Or, as some copies have it, “who hath ascended above the Heaven of Heaven to the East.” In 
these words he perceiveth not Christ, who believeth not His Resurrection and Ascension. But hath not “to 
the East,” which he hath added, expressed the very spot; since in the quarters of the East is where He 
rose again, and whence He ascended? Therefore above the Heaven of Heaven He sitteth at the right hand 
of the Father. This is what the Apostle saith, “the Same is He that hath ascended above all Heavens.” For 
what of Heavens doth remain after the Heaven of Heaven? Which also we may call the Heavens of 
Heavens, just as He hath called the firmament Heaven: which Heaven, however, even as Heavens we read 
of, in the place where there is written, “and let the waters which are above the Heavens praise the name 
of the Lord.” And forasmuch as from thence He is to come, to judge quick and dead, observe what 
followeth: “behold, He shall give His voice, the voice of power.” He that like a lamb before the shearer of 
Him was without voice, “behold shall give His voice,” and not the voice of weakness, as though to be 
judged; but “the voice of power,” as though going to judge. For God shall not be hidden, as before, and in 
the judgment of men not opening His mouth; but “God shall come manifest, our God, and He shall not be 
silent.” Why do ye despair, ye unbelieving men? Why do ye mock? What saith the evil servant? “My Lord 
delayeth to come.” “Behold, He shall give His voice, the voice of power.” 


39. “Give ye glory to God, above Israel is the magnificence of Him” (ver. 34). Of whom saith the Apostle, 
“Upon the Israel of God.” For “not all that are out of Israel, are Israelites:” for there is also an Israel after 
the flesh. Whence he saith, “See ye Israel after the flesh.” “For not they that are sons of the flesh, are sons 
of God, but sons of promise are counted for a seed.” Therefore at that time when without any intermixture 
of evil men His people shall be, like a heap purged by the fan, like Israel in whom guile is not, then most 
pre-eminent “above Israel” shall be “the magnificence” of “Him: and the virtue of Him in the clouds.” For 
not alone He shall come to judgment, but with the elders of His people: to whom He hath promised that 
they shall sit upon thrones to judge, who even shall judge angels. These be the clouds. 


40. Lastly, lest of anything else the clouds be understood, he hath in continuation added, “Wonderful is 
God in His saints, the God of Israel” (ver. 35). For at that time even most truly and most fully there shall 
be fulfilled the name Israel itself, which is one “seeing God:” for we shall see Him as He is. “He Himself 
shall give virtue and strength to His people, blessed be God:” to His people now frail and weak. For “we 
have this treasure in earthen vessels.” But then by a most glorious changing even of our bodies, “He 
Himself shall give virtue and strength to His people.” For this body is sown in weakness, shall rise in 
virtue. He Himself then shall give the virtue which in His own flesh He hath sent before, whereof the 
Apostle saith, “the power of His Resurrection.” But strength whereby shall be destroyed the enemy death. 
Now then of this long and difficultly understood Psalm we have at length by His own aid made an end. 
“Blessed be God. Amen.” 


PSALM LXIX 


1. We have been born into this world, and added to the people of God, at that period wherein already the 
herb from a grain of mustard seed hath spread out its branches; wherein already the leaven, which at first 
was contemptible, hath leavened three measures, that is, the whole round world repeopled by the three 
sons of Noe: for from East and West and North and South shall come they that shall sit down with the 
Patriarchs, while those shall have been driven without, that have been born of their flesh and have not 
imitated their faith. Unto his glory then of Christ’s Church our eyes we have opened; and that barren one, 
for whom joy was proclaimed and foretold, because she was to have more sons than she that had the 
husband, her we have found to be such an one as hath forgotten the reproaches and infamy of her 
widowhood: and so we may perhaps wonder when we chance to read in any prophecy the words of 
Christ’s humiliation, or our own. And it may be, that we are less affected by them; because we have not 
come at that time when these things were read with zest, in that tribulation abounded. But again if we 
think of the abundance of tribulations, and observe the way wherein we are walking (if indeed we do walk 
in it), how narrow it is, and how through straits and tribulations it leadeth unto rest everlasting, and how 
that very thing which in human affairs is called felicity, is more to be feared than misery; since indeed 
misery ofttimes doth bring out of tribulation a good fruit, but felicity doth corrupt the soul with a perverse 
security, and giveth place for the Devil the Tempter—when, I say, we shall have judged prudently and 
rightly, as the salted victim did, that “human life upon earth is trial,” and that no one is at all secure, nor 
ought to be secure, until he be come to that country, whence no one that is a friend goeth forth, into 
which no one that is an enemy is admitted, even now in the very glory of the Church we acknowledge the 
voices of our tribulation: and being members of Christ, subject to our Head in the bond of love, and 
mutually supporting one another, we will say from the Psalms, that which here we have found the Martyrs 
said, who were before us; that tribulation is common to all men from the beginning even unto the end.... 


2. The Title of the Psalm is: “Unto the end, in behalf of those that shall be changed, to David himself.” 
Now of the change for the better hear thou; for change either is for the worse or for the better. . . . That 
we have been changed then for the worse, to ourselves let us ascribe: that for the better we are changed, 
let us praise God. “For those,” then, “that shall be changed,” this Psalm is. But whence hath this change 
been made but by the Passion of Christ? The very word Pascha in Latin is interpreted passage. For Pascha 
is not a Greek word but a Hebrew. It soundeth indeed in the Greek language like Passion, because p? 
schein signifieth to suffer: but if the Hebrew expression be examined, it pointeth to something else. 
Pascha doth intimate passage. Of which even John the Evangelist hath admonished us, who (just before 
the Passion when the Lord was coming to the supper wherein He set forth the Sacrament of His Body and 
Blood) thus speaketh: “But when there had come the hour, wherein Jesus was to pass from this world to 
the Father.” He hath expressed then the “passage” of the Pascha. But unless He passed Himself hence to 
the Father, who came for our sake, how should we have been able to pass hence, who have not come down 
for the sake of taking up anything, but have fallen? But He Himself fell not; He but came down, in order 
that He might raise up him that had fallen. The passage therefore both of Him and of us is hence to the 
Father, from this world to the kingdom of Heaven, from life mortal to life everlasting, from life earthly to 
life heavenly, from life corruptible to life incorruptible, from intimacy with tribulations to perpetual 
security. Accordingly, “In behalf of them that shall be changed,” the Psalm’s title is. The cause therefore of 
our change, that is, the very Passion of the Lord and our own voice in tribulations in the text of the Psalm 
let us observe, let us join in knowing, join in groaning, and in hearing, in joint-knowing, joint-groaning, let 
us be changed, in order that there may be fulfilled in us the Title of the Psalm, “In behalf of them that 
shall be changed.” 


3. “Save me, O God, for the waters have entered in even unto my soul” (ver. 1). That grain is despised 
now, that seemeth to give forth humble words. In the garden it is buried, though the world will admire the 
greatness of the herb, of which herb the seed was despised by the Jews. For in very deed observe ye the 
seed of the mustard, minute, dull coloured, altogether despicable, in order that therein may be fulfilled 
that which hath been said, We have seen Him, and He had neither form nor comeliness. But He saith, that 
waters have come in even unto His soul; because those multitudes, which under the name of waters He 
hath pointed out, were able so far to prevail as to kill Christ. . . . Whence then doth He so cry out, as 
though He were suffering something against His will, except because the Head doth prefigure the 
Members? For He suffered because He willed: but the Martyrs even though they willed not; for to Peter 
thus He foretold his passion: “When thou shalt be old,” He saith, “another shall gird thee, and lead thee 
whither thou wilt not.” For though we desire to cleave to Christ, yet we are unwilling to die: and therefore 
willingly or rather patiently we suffer, because no other passage is given us, through which we may cleave 
to Christ. For if we could in any other way arrive at Christ, that is, at life everlasting, who would be willing 
to die? For while explaining our nature, that is, a sort of association of soul and body, and in these two 
parts a kind of intimacy of gluing and fastening together, the Apostle saith, that “we have a House not 
made with hands, everlasting in the Heavens:” that is, immortality prepared for us, wherewith we are to 
be clothed at the end, when we shall have risen from the dead; and he saith, “Wherein we are not willing 
to be stripped, but to be clothed upon, that the mortal may be swallowed up of life.” If it might so be, we 
should so will, he saith, to become immortal, as that now that same immortality might come, and now as 
we are it should change us, in order that this our mortal body by life should be swallowed up, and the 
body should not be laid aside through death, so as at the end again to have to be recovered. Although then 
from evil to good things we pass, nevertheless the very passage is somewhat bitter, and hath the gall 
which the Jews gave to the Lord in the Passion, hath something sharp to be endured, whereby they are 
shown that gave Him vinegar to drink. .. . For here both sweet are temporal pleasures, and bitter are 
temporal tribulations: but who would not drink the cup of tribulation temporal, fearing the fire of hell; and 
who would not contemn the sweetness of the world, longing for the sweetness of life eternal? From hence 
that we may be delivered let us cry: lest perchance amidst oppressions we consent to iniquity, and truly 
irreparably we be swallowed up. 


4. “Fixed I am in the clay of the deep, and there is no substance” (ver. 2). What called the clay? Is it those 
very persons that have persecuted? For out of clay man hath been made. But these men by falling from 
righteousness have become the clay of the deep, and whosoever shall not have consented to them 
persecuting and desiring to draw him to iniquity, out of his clay doth make gold. For the clay of the same 
shall merit to be converted into a heavenly form, and to be made associate of those of whom saith the 
Title of the Psalm, “in behalf of them that shall be changed.” But at the time when these were the clay of 
the deep, I stuck in them: that is, they held Me, prevailed against Me, killed Me. “Fixed” then “I am in the 
clay of the deep, and there is no substance.” What is this, “there is no substance”? Can it be that clay 
itself is not a substance? What is then, “fixed I am”? Can it be that Christ hath thus stuck? Or hath He 
stuck, and was not, as hath been said in the book of Job, “the earth delivered into the hands of the 
ungodly man”? Was He fixed in body, because it could be held, and suffered even crucifixion? For unless 
with nails He had been fixed, crucified He had not been. Whence then “there is no substance”? Is that clay 
not a substance? But we shall understand, if it be possible, what is, “and there is no substance,” if first we 
shall have understood what is a substance. For there is substance spoken of even of riches, as we say, he 
hath substance, and he hath lost substance... . 


5. God is a sort of substance: for that which is no substance, is nothing at all. To be a substance then is to 
be something. Whence also in the Catholic Faith against the poisons of certain heretics thus we are 


builded up, so that we say, Father and Son and Holy Spirit are of one substance. What is, of one 
substance? For example, if gold is the Father, gold is also the Son, gold also the Holy Spirit. Whatever the 
Father is because He is God, the same is the Son, the same the Holy Spirit. But when He is the Father, this 
is not what He is. For Father He is called not in reference to Himself, but in reference to the Son: but in 
reference to Himself God He is called. Therefore in that He is God, by the same He is a substance. And 
because of the same substance the Son is, without doubt the Son also is God. But yet in that He is Father, 
because it is not the name of the substance, but is referred to the Son; we do not say that the Son is 
Father in the same manner as we say the Son is God. Thou askest what the Father is; we answer, God. 
Thou askest what is the Father and the Son: we answer, God. If questioned of the Father alone, answer 
thou God: if questioned of both, not Gods, but God, answer thou. We do not reply as in the case of men, 
when thou inquirest what is father Abraham, we answer a man; the substance of him serveth for answer: 
thou inquirest what is his son Isaac, we answer, a man; of the same substance are Abraham and Isaac: 
thou inquirest what is Abraham and Isaac, we answer not man, but men. Not so in things divine. For so 
great in this case is the fellowship of substance, that of equality it alloweth, plurality alloweth not. If then 
it shall have been said to thee, when thou tellest me that the Son is the same as the Father, in fact the Son 
also is the Father; answer thou, according to the substance I have told thee that the Son is the same as 
the Father, not according to that term which is used in reference to something else. For in reference to 
Himself He is called God, in reference to the Father is called Son. And again, the Father in reference to 
Himself is called God, in reference to the Son He is called Father. The Father as He is called in reference 
to the Son, is not the Son: the Son as He is called in reference to the Father, is not the Father: what the 
Father is called in reference to Himself and the Son in reference to Himself, the same is Father and Son, 
that is, God. What is then, “there is no substance”? After this interpretation of substance, how shall we be 
able to understand this passage of the Psalm, “Fixed I am in the clay of the deep, and there is no 
substance”? God made man, He made substance; and O that he had continued in that which God made 
Him! If man had continued in that which God made him, in him would not have been fixed He whom God 
begot. But moreover because through iniquity man fell from the substance wherein he was made (for 
iniquity itself is no substance; for iniquity is not a nature which God formed, but a perverseness which 
man made); the Son of God came to the clay of the deep, and was fixed; and that was no substance 
wherein He was fixed, because in the iniquity of them He was fixed. “All things by Him were made, and 
without Him there was made nothing.” All natures by Him were made, iniquity by Him was not made, 
because iniquity was not made. Those substances by Him were made, which praise Him. The whole 
creation praising God is commemorated by the three children in the furnace, and from things earthly to 
things heavenly, or from things heavenly to things earthly reacheth the hymn of them praising God. Not 
that all these things have sense to praise; but because all things being well meditated upon, do beget 
praise, and the heart by considering creation is fulfilled to overflowing with a hymn to the Creator. All 
things do praise God, but only the things which God hath made. Do ye observe in that hymn that 
covetousness praiseth God? There even the serpent praiseth God, covetousness praiseth not. For all 
creeping things are there named in the praise of God: there are named all creeping things; but there are 
not there named any vices. For vices out of ourselves and out of our own will we have: and vices are not a 
substance. In these was fixed the Lord, when He suffered persecution: in the vice of the Jews, not in the 
substance of men which by Him was made. 


6. “I have come into the depth of the sea, and the tempest hath made Me to sink down.” Thanks to the 
mercy of Him who came into the depth of the sea, and vouchsafed to be swallowed by the sea whale, but 
was vomited forth the third day. He came into the depth of the sea, in which depth we were thrust down, 
in which depth we had suffered shipwreck: He came thither Himself, and the tempest made Him to sink 
down: for there He suffered waves, those very men; tempests, the voices of men saying, “Crucify, Crucify.” 
Though Pilate said, I find not any cause in this Man why He should be killed: there prevailed the voices of 
them, saying, “Crucify, Crucify.” The tempest increased, until He was made to sink down that had come 
into the depth of the sea. And the Lord suffered in the hands of the Jews that which He suffered not when 
upon the waters He was walking: the which not only He had not suffered Himself, but had not allowed 
even Peter to suffer it. 


7. “I have laboured, crying, hoarse have become my jaws” (ver. 3). Where was this? When was this? Let us 
question the Gospel. For the Passion of our Lord in this Psalm we perceive. And, indeed, that He suffered 
we know; that there came in waters even unto His Soul, because peoples prevailed even unto His death, 
we read, we believe; in the tempest that He was sunk down, because tumult prevailed to His killing, we 
acknowledge: but that He laboured in crying, and that His jaws were made hoarse, not only we read not, 
but even on the contrary we read, that He answered not to them a word, in order that there might be 
fulfilled that which in another Psalm hath been said, “I have become as it were a man not hearing, and 
having not in his mouth reproofs.” And that which in Isaiah hath been prophesied, “like a sheep to be 
sacrificed He was led, and like a lamb before one shearing Him, so He opened not His mouth.” If He 
became like a man not hearing, and having not in His mouth reproofs, how did He labour crying, and how 
were His jaws made hoarse? Is it that He was even then silent, because He was hoarse with having cried 
so much in vain? And this indeed we know to have been His voice on the Cross out of a certain Psalm: “O 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” But how great was that voice, or of how long duration, that in 
it His jaws should have become hoarse? Long while He cried, “Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees:” long 
while He cried, “Woe unto the world because of offences.” And truly hoarse in a manner He cried, and 
therefore was not understood, when the Jews said, What is this that He saith? “Hard is this saying, who is 


able to hear it?” We know not what He saith. He said all these words: but hoarse were His jaws to them 
that understood not His words. “Mine eyes have failed from hoping in My God.” Far be it that this should 
be taken of the person of the Head: far be it that His eyes should have failed from hoping in His God: in 
whom rather there was God reconciling the world to Himself, and Who was the Word made flesh and 
dwelled in us, so that not only God was in Him, but also He was Himself God. Not so then: the eyes of 
Himself, our Head, failed not from hoping in His God: but the eyes of Him have failed in His Body, that is, 
in His members. This voice is of the members, this voice is of the Body, not of the Head. How then do we 
find it in His Body and members? ... 


8. Thus “there have been multiplied above the hairs of My head they that hate Me gratis” (ver. 4). How 
multiplied? So as that they might add to themselves even one out of the twelve. “There have been 
multiplied above the hairs of My head they that hate Me for nought.” With the hairs of His head He hath 
compared His enemies. With reason they were shorn when in the place of Calvary He was crucified. Let 
the members accept this voice, let them learn to be hated gratis. For now, O Christian, if it must needs be 
that the world hate thee, why dost thou not make it hate thee gratis, in order that in the Body of thy Lord 
and in this Psalm sent before concerning Him, thou mayest acknowledge thy own voice? How shall it come 
to pass that the world hate thee gratis? If thou no wise hurtest any one, and art still hated: for this is 
gratis, without cause... 


9. “O God, Thou hast known mine improvidence” (ver. 5). Again out of the mouth of the Body. For what 
improvidence is there in Christ? Is He not Himself the Virtue of God, and the Wisdom of God? Doth He call 
this His improvidence, whereof the Apostle speaketh, “the foolishness of God is wiser than men”? Mine 
improvidence, that very thing which in Me they derided that seem to themselves to be wise, Thou hast 
known why it was done. For what was so much like improvidence, as, when He had it in His power with 
one word to lay low the persecutors, to suffer Himself to be held, scourged, spit upon, buffeted, with 
thorns to be crowned, to the tree to be nailed? It is like improvidence, it seemeth a foolish thing; but this 
foolish thing excelleth all wise men. Foolish indeed it is: but even when grain falleth into the earth, if no 
one knoweth the custom of husbandmen, it seemeth foolish . . . Improvidence it appeareth; but hope 
maketh it not to be improvidence. He then spared not Himself: because even the Father spared Him not, 
but delivered Him up for us all. And of the Same, “Who loved me,” saith the Apostle, “and delivered up 
Himself for me:” for except a grain shall have fallen into the land so that it die, fruit, He saith, it will not 
yield. This is the improvidence. “And my transgressions from Thee are not concealed.” It is plain, clear, 
open, that this must be perceived to be out of the mouth of the Body. Transgressions none had Christ: He 
was the bearer of transgressions, but not the committer. “Are not concealed:” that is, I have confessed to 
Thee, all my transgressions, and before my mouth Thou hast seen them in my thought, hast seen the 
wounds which Thou wast to heal. But where? Even in the Body, in the members: in those believers out of 
whom there was now cleaving to Him that member, who was confessing his sins. 


10. “Let them not blush in Me, that wait for Thee, O Lord, Lord of virtues” (ver. 6). Again, the voice of the 
Head, “Let them not blush in Me:” let it not be said to them, Where is He on whom ye were relying? Let it 
not be said to them, Where is He that was saying to you, Believe ye in God, and in Me believe? “Let them 
not blush in Me, that wait for Thee,” O Lord, Lord of virtues. Let them not be confounded concerning Me, 
that seek Thee, O God of Israel.” This also may be understood of the Body, but only if thou consider the 
Body of Him not one man: for in truth one man is not the Body of Him, but a small member, but the Body 
is made up of members. Therefore the full Body of Him is the whole Church. With reason then saith the 
Church, “Let them not blush in Me, that wait for Thee, O Lord, Lord of virtues.” ... 


11. “For because of Thee I have sustained upbraiding, shamelessness hath covered my face” (ver. 7). No 
great thing is that which is spoken of in “I have sustained:” but that which is spoken of in “for Thy sake I 
have sustained,” is. For if thou sustainest because thou hast sinned; for thine own sake thou sustainest, 
not for the sake of God. For to you what glory is there, saith Peter, if sinning ye are punished, and ye bear 
it? But if thou sustainest because thou hast kept the commandment of God, truly for the sake of God thou 
sustainest; and thy reward remaineth for everlasting, because for the sake of God thou hast sustained 
revilings. For to this end He first sustained in order that we might learn to sustain . . .”"Shamelessness 
hath covered my face.” Shamelessness is what? Not to be confused. Lastly, it seemeth to be as it were a 
fault, when we say, the man is shameless. Great is the shamelessness of the man, that he doth not blush. 
Therefore shamelessness is a kind of folly. A Christian ought to have this shamelessness, when he cometh 
among men to whom Christ is an offence. If he shall have blushed because of Christ, he will be blotted out 
from the book of the living. Thou must needs therefore have shamelessness when Thou art reviled 
because of Christ; when they say, Worshipper of the Crucified, adorer of Him that died ill, venerator of 
Him that was slain! here if thou shalt blush thou art a dead man. For see the sentence of Him that 
deceiveth no one. “He that shall have been ashamed of Me before men, I will also be ashamed of him 
before the Angels of God.” Watch therefore thyself whether there be in thee shamelessness; be thou 
boldfaced, when thou hearest a reproach concerning Christ; yea be boldfaced. Why fearest thou for thy 
forehead which thou hast armed with the sign of the Cross? ... 


12. “An alien I have become to My brethren, and a stranger to the sons of My mother” (ver. 8). To the sons 
of the Synagogue He became a stranger . . .. Why so? Why did they not acknowledge? Why did they call 
Him an alien? Why did they dare to say, we know not whence He is? “Because the zeal of Thine House 


hath eaten Me up:” that is, because I have persecuted in them their own iniquities, because I have not 
patiently borne those whom I have rebuked, because I have sought Thy glory in Thy House, because I 
have scourged them that in the Temple dealt unseemly: in which place also there is quoted, “the zeal of 
Thine House hath eaten Me up.” Hence an alien, hence a Stranger; hence, we know not whence He is. 
They would have acknowledged whence I am, if they had acknowledged that which Thou hast 
commanded. For if I had found them keeping Thy commandments, the zeal of Thine House would not have 
eaten Me up. “And the reproaches of men reproaching Thee have fallen upon Me.” Of this testimony Paul 
the Apostle hath also made use (there hath been read but now the very lesson), and saith, “Whatsoever 
things aforetime have been written, have been written that we might be instructed.” ... Why “Thee”? Is 
the Father reproached, and not Christ Himself? Why have “the reproaches of men reproaching Thee fallen 
upon Me”? Because, “he that hath known Me, hath known the Father also:” because no one hath reviled 
Christ without reviling God: because no one honoureth the Father, except he that honoureth the Son also. 


13. “And I have covered in fasting My Soul, and it became to Me for a reviling” (ver. 10). His fasting was, 
when there fell away all they that had believed in Him; because also it was His hunger, that men should 
believe in Him: because also it was His thirst, when He said to the woman, I thirst, “give Me to drink:” yea 
for her faith He was thirsting. And from the Cross when He was saying, “I thirst,” He was seeking the 
faith of them for whom He had said, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” But what did 
those men give to drink to Him thirsty? Vinegar. Vinegar is also called old. With reason of the old man 
they gave to drink, because they willed not to be new. Why willed they not to become new? Because to the 
title of this Psalm whereon is written, “For them that shall be changed,” they belonged not. Therefore, “I 
have covered in fasting My Soul.” Lastly, He put from Him even the gall which they offered: He chose 
rather to fast than to accept bitterness. For they enter not into His Body that are embittered, whereof in 
another place a Psalm saith, “They that are embittered shall not be exalted in themselves.” Therefore, “I 
have covered in fasting My Soul: and it became to Me for a reviling.” This very thing became to Me fora 
reviling, that I consented not to them, that is, from them I fasted. For he that consenteth not to men 
seducing to evil, fasteth from them; and through this fasting earneth reviling, so that he is upbraided 
because he consenteth not to the evil thing. 


14. “And I have set sackcloth my garment” (ver. 11). Already before we have said something of the 
sackcloth, from whence there is this, “But I, when they were troubling Me, was covering myself with 
sackcloth, and was humbling My Soul in fasting. I have set sackcloth for My garment:” that is, have set 
against them My flesh, on which to spend their rage, I have concealed My divinity. “Sackcloth,” because 
mortal the flesh was: in order that by sin He might condemn sin in the flesh. “And I have set sackcloth my 
garment: and I have been made to them for a parable,” that is, for a derision. It is called a parable, 
whenever a comparison is made concerning some one, when he is evil spoken of. “So may this man 
perish,” for example, “as that man did,” is a parable: that is, a comparison and likeness in cursing. “I have 
been made to them,” then, “for a parable.” 


15. “Against Me were reviling they that were sitting in the gate” (ver. 12). “In the gate” is nothing else but 
in public. “And against Me they were chanting, they that were drinking wine.” Do ye think, brethren, that 
this hath befallen Christ alone? Daily to Him in His members it happeneth: whenever perchance it is 
necessary for the servant of God to forbid excess of wine and luxuries in any village or town, where there 
hath not been heard the Word of God, it is not enough that they sing, nay more even against him they 
begin to sing, by whom they are forbidden to sing. Compare ye now His fasting and their wine. 


16. “But I with My prayer with Thee, O Lord” (ver. 13). But I was with Thee. But how? With Thee by 
praying. For when thou art evil spoken of, and knowest not what thou mayest do; when at thee are hurled 
reproaches, and thou findest not any way of rebuking him by whom they are hurled; nothing remaineth for 
thee but to pray. But remember even for that very man to pray. “But I with my prayer with Thee, O Lord. It 
is the time of Thy good pleasure, O God.” For behold the grain is being buried, there shall spring up fruit. 
“Tt is the time of Thy good pleasure, O God.” Of this time even the Prophets have spoken, whereof the 
Apostle maketh mention: “Behold now the time acceptable, behold now the day of salvation.” “It is the 
time of Thy good pleasure, O God. In the multitude of Thy mercy.” This is the time of good pleasure, “in 
the multitude of Thy mercy.” For if there were not a multitude of Thy mercy, what should we do for the 
multitude of our iniquity? “In the multitude of Thy mercy; Hearken to me in the truth of Thy Salvation.” 
Because He hath said, “of Thy mercy,” he hath added truth also: for “mercy and truth” are all the ways of 
the Lord. Why mercy? In forgiving sins. Why truth? In fulfilling the promises. 


17. “Save Thou Me from the mire, that I may not stick” (ver. 14). From that whereof above he had spoken, 
“Fixed I am in the clay of the deep, and there is no substance.” Furthermore, since ye have duly received 
the exposition of that expression, in this place there is nothing further for you to hear particularly. From 
hence he saith that he must be delivered, wherein before he said that he was fixed: “Save Thou Me from 
the mire, that I may not stick.” And he explaineth this himself: “Let Me be rescued from them that hate 
Me.” They were themselves therefore the clay wherein he had stuck. But the following perchance 
suggesteth itself. A little before he had said, Fixed I am; now he saith, Save Thou Me from the mire, that I 
may not stick:” whereas after the meaning of what was said before he ought to have said, Save Thou Me 
from the mire where I had stuck, by rescuing Me, not by causing that I stick not. Therefore He had stuck 
in flesh, but had not stuck in spirit. He saith this, because of the infirmity of His members. Whenever 


perchance thou art seized by one that urgeth thee to iniquity, thy body indeed is taken, in regard to the 
body thou art fixed in the clay of the deep: but so long as thou consentest not, thou hast not stuck; but if 
thou consentest, thou hast stuck. Let then thy prayer be in that place, in order that as thy body is now 
held, so thy soul may not be held, so thou mayest be free in bonds. 


18. “Let not the tempest of waters drown Me” (ver. 15). But already he had been drowned. “I have come 
into the depth of the sea,” thou hast said, and “the tempest hath drowned Me,” thou hast said. It hath 
drowned after the flesh, let it not drown after the Spirit. They to whom was said, If they shall have 
persecuted you in one city, flee ye into another; had this said to them, that neither in flesh they should 
stick, nor in spirit. For we must not desire to stick even in flesh; but as far as we are able we ought to 
avoid it. But if we shall have stuck, and shall have fallen into the hands of sinners: then in body we have 
stuck, we are fixed in the clay of the deep, it remaineth to entreat for the soul that we stick not, that is, 
that we consent not, that the tempest of water drown us not, so that we go into the deep of the clay. 
“Neither let the deep swallow Me, nor the pit close her mouth upon Me.” What is this, brethren? What 
hath he prayed against? Great is the pit of the depth of human iniquity: every one, if he shall have fallen 
into it, will fall into the deep. But yet if a man being there placed confesseth his sins to his God, the pit 
will not shut her mouth upon him: as is written in another Psalm, “From the depths I have cried to Thee, O 
Lord; Lord, hearken unto my voice.” But if there is done in him that which another passage of Scripture 
saith, “When a sinner shall have come into the depth of evil things, he will despise,” upon him the pit hath 
shut her mouth. Why hath she shut her mouth? Because she hath shut his mouth. He hath lost confession, 
really dead he is, and there is fulfilled in him that which elsewhere is spoken of, “From a dead man, as 
from one that is not, there perisheth confession.” .. . 


19. “Hearken unto me, O Lord, for sweet is Thy mercy” (ver. 16). He hath given this as a reason why He 
ought to be hearkened unto, because sweet is the mercy of God... . To a man set in trouble the mercy of 
God must needs be sweet. Concerning this sweetness of the mercy of God see ye what in another place 
the Scripture saith: “Like rain in drought, so beautiful is the mercy of God in trouble.” That which there 
he saith to be “beautiful,” the same he saith here to be “sweet.” Not even bread would be sweet, unless 
hunger had preceded. Therefore even when the Lord permitteth or causeth us to be in any trouble, even 
then He is merciful: for He doth not withdraw nourishment, but stirreth up longing. Accordingly what 
saith he now, “Hearken to me, O Lord, for sweet is Thy mercy”? Now do not Thou defer hearkening, in so 
great trouble I am, that sweet to me is Thy mercy. For to this end Thou didst defer to succour, in order 
that to me that wherewith Thou didst succour might be sweet: but now no longer is there cause why Thou 
must defer; my trouble hath arrived at the appointed measure of distress, let Thy mercy come to do the 
work of goodness. “After the multitude of Thy pities have regard unto me:” not after the multitude of my 
sins. 


20. “Turn not away Thy face from Thy child” (ver. 17). And this is a commending of humility; “from Thy 
child,” that is, “from Thy little one:” because now I have been rid of pride through the discipline of 
tribulation, “turn not away Thy face from Thy child.” This is that beautiful mercy of God, whereof he spake 
above. For in the following verse he explaineth that whereof he spake: “For I am troubled, speedily 
hearken Thou unto me.” What is “speedily”? Now there is no cause why Thou must defer it: I am troubled, 
my affliction hath gone before; let Thy mercy follow. 


21. “Give heed to my soul, and redeem her,” doth need no exposition: let us see therefore what followeth. 
“Because of mine enemies deliver me” (ver. 18). This petition is evidently wonderful, neither briefly to be 
touched upon, nor hastily to be skipped over; truly wonderful: “Because of mine enemies deliver me.” 
What is, “Because of mine enemies deliver me”? . . . I see no reason for this petition, “Because of mine 
enemies deliver me:” unless we understand it of something else, which when I shall have spoken by the 
help of the Lord, He shall judge in you, that dwelleth in you. There is a kind of secret deliverance of holy 
men: this for their own sakes is made. There is one public and evident: this is made because of their 
enemies, either for their punishment, or for their deliverance. For truly God delivered not the brothers in 
the book of Maccabees from the fires of the persecutor. . . . But again the Three Children openly were 
delivered from the furnace of fire; because their body also was rescued, their safety was public. The 
former were in secret crowned, the latter openly delivered: all however saved. . . . There is then a secret 
deliverance, there is an open deliverance. Secret deliverance doth belong to the soul, open deliverance to 
the body as well. For in secret the soul is delivered, openly the body. Again, if so it be, in this Psalm the 
voice of the Lord let us acknowledge: to the secret deliverance doth belong that whereof he spake above, 
“Give heed to my soul, and redeem her.” There remaineth the body’s deliverance: for on His arising and 
ascending into the Heavens, and sending the Holy Ghost from above, there were converted to His faith 
they that at His death did rage, and out of enemies they were made friends through His grace, not 
through their righteousness. Therefore he hath continued, “Because of mine enemies deliver me. Give 
heed to my soul,” but this in secret: but “because of mine enemies deliver” even my body. For mine 
enemies it will profit nothing if soul alone Thou shalt have delivered; that they have done something, that 
they have accomplished something, they will believe. “What profit is there in my blood, while I go down 
into corruption?” Therefore “give heed to my soul, and redeem her,” which Thou alone knowest: secondly 
also, “because of mine enemies deliver me,” that my flesh may not see corruption. 


22. “Thou knowest my reproach, and my confusion, and my shame” (ver. 19). What is reproach? What is 


confusion? What shame? Reproach is that which the enemy casteth in the teeth. Confusion is that which 
gnaweth the conscience. Shame is that which causeth even a noble brow to blush, because of the 
upbraiding with a pretended crime. There is no crime; or even if there is a crime, it doth not belong to 
him, against whom it is alleged: but yet the infirmity of the human mind ofttimes is made ashamed even 
when a pretended crime is alleged; not because it is alleged, but because it is believed. All these things 
are in the Body of the Lord. For confusion in Him could not be, in whom guilt was not found. There was 
alleged as a crime against Christians, the very fact that they were Christians. That indeed was glory: the 
brave gladly received it, and so received it as that they blushed not at all for the Lord’s name. For 
fearlessness had covered the face of them, having the effrontery of Paul, saying, “for I blush not because 
of the Gospel: for the virtue of God it is for salvation to every one believing.” O Paul, art not thou a 
venerator of the Crucified? Little it is, he saith, for me not to blush for it: nay, therein alone I glory, 
wherefore the enemy thinketh me to blush. “But from me far be it to glory, save in the Cross of Jesus 
Christ, through whom to me the world is crucified, and I to the world.” At such a brow as this then 
reproach alone could be hurled. For neither could there be confusion in a conscience already made whole, 
nor shame in a brow so free. But when it was being alleged against certain that they had slain Christ, 
deservedly they were pricked through with evil conscience, and to their health confounded and converted, 
so that they could say, “Thou hast known my confusion.” Thou therefore, O Lord, hast known not only my 
reproach but also my confusion, in certain shame also: who, though in me they believe, publicly blush to 
confess me before ungodly men, human tongue having more influence with them than promise divine. 
Behold ye therefore them: even such are commended to God, not that so He may leave them, but that by 
aiding them He may make them perfect. For a certain man believing and wavering hath said, “I believe, O 
Lord, help Thou mine unbelief.” 


23. “In Thy sight are all they that trouble Me” (ver. 20). Why I have reproach, Thou knowest; why 
confusion, Thou knowest; why shame, Thou knowest: therefore deliver Thou me because of mine enemies, 
because Thou knowest these things of me, they know not; and thus, because they are themselves in Thy 
sight, not knowing these things, they will not be able to be either confounded or corrected, unless openly 
Thou shalt have delivered me because of mine enemies. “Reproach my heart hath expected, and misery.” 
What is, “hath expected”? Hath foreseen these things as going to be, hath foretold them as going to be. 
For He came not for any other purpose. If He had been unwilling to die, neither would He have willed to 
be born: for the sake of resurrection He did both. For there were two particular things known to us among 
mankind, but one thing unknown. For we knew that men were born and died: that they rose again and 
lived for everlasting we knew not. That He might show to us that which we knew not, He took upon Him 
the two things which we knew. To this end therefore He came. “Reproach my heart hath expected and 
misery.” But the misery of whom? For He expected misery, but rather of the crucifiers, rather of the 
persecutors, that in them should be misery, in Him mercy. For pitying the misery of them even while 
hanging on the Cross, He saith, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” What then did it 
profit, that I expected? That is, what did it profit that I foretold? What did it profit that I said to this end I 
had come? I came to fulfil that which I said, “I waited for one that together should be made sorrowful, and 
there was not; and men comforting, and I found not:” that is, there was none. For that which in the former 
verse He said, “I waited for one that together should be made sorrowful,” the same is in the following 
verse, “and men comforting.” But that which in the former verse is, “and there was not;” the same in the 
following verse is, “and I found not.” Therefore another sentence is not added, but the former is repeated. 
Which sentence if we reconsider, a question may arise. For were His disciples nowise made sorrowful 
when He was led to the Passion, when on the tree hanged, when dead? So much were they made 
sorrowful, that Mary Magdalene, who first saw Him, rejoicing told them as they were mourning what she 
had seen. The Gospel speaketh of these things: it is not our presumption, not our suspicion: it is evident 
that the disciples grieved, it is evident that they mourned. Strange women were weeping, when to the 
Passion He was being led, unto whom turning He saith, “Weep ye, but for yourselves, do not for Me.” ... 
Peter certainly loved very much, and without hesitation threw himself to walk on the waves, and at the 
voice of the Lord he was delivered: and though following Him when led to the Passion, with the boldness 
of love, yet being troubled, thrice he denied Him. Whence, except because an evil thing it seemed to him 
to die? For he was shunning that which he thought an evil thing. This then even in the Lord he was 
lamenting, which he was himself shunning. On this account even before he had said, “Far be it from Thee, 
O Lord, merciful be Thou to Thyself: there shall not come to pass this thing:” at which time he merited to 
hear, “Satan;” after that he had heard, “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona.” Therefore in that 
sorrowfulness which the Lord felt because of those for whom He prayed, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do:” no companion He found. “And I waited for one that together should be made 
sorrowful, and there was not.” There was not at all. “And men comforting, and I found not.” Who are men 
comforting? Men profiting. For they comfort us, they are the comfort of all preachers of the Truth. 


24. “And they gave for My food gall, and in My thirst they gave Me vinegar to drink” (ver. 22). This was 
done indeed to the letter. And the Gospel declareth this to us. But we must understand, brethren, that the 
very fact that I found not comforters, that the very fact that I found not one that together should be made 
sorrowful, this was My gall, this to Me was bitter, this was vinegar: bitter because of grief, vinegar 
because of their old man. For we read, that to Him indeed gall was offered, as the Gospel speaketh; but 
for drink, not for food. Nevertheless, we must so take and consider that when fulfilled, which here had 
been before predicted, “They gave for My food gall:” and in that very action, not only in this saying, we 
ought to seek for a mystery, at secret things to knock, to enter the rent veil of the Temple, to see there a 


Sacrament, both in what there hath been said and in what there hath been done. “They gave,” He saith, 
“for My food gall:” not the thing itself which they gave was food, for it was drink: but “for food they gave 
it.” Because already the Lord had taken food, and into it there had been thrown gall. But He had taken 
Himself pleasant food, when He ate the Passover with His disciples: therein He showed the Sacrament of 
His Body. Unto this food so pleasant, so sweet, of the Unity of Christ, of which the Apostle maketh 
mention, saying, “For one bread, One Body, being many we are;” unto this pleasant food who is there that 
addeth gall, except the gainsayers of the Gospel, like those persecutors of Christ? For less the Jews sinned 
in crucifying Him walking on earth, than they that despise Him sitting in Heaven. That which then the 
Jews did, in giving above the food which He had already taken that bitter draught to drink, the same they 
do that by evil living bring scandal upon the Church: the same do embittered heretics, “But let them not 
be exalted in their own selves.” They give gall after so delectable meat. But what doth the Lord? He 
admitteth them not to His Body. In this mystery, when they presented gall, the Lord Himself tasted, and 
would not drink. If we did not suffer them, neither at all should we taste: but because it is necessary to 
suffer them, we must needs taste. But because in the members of Christ such sort cannot be, they can be 
tasted, received into the Body they cannot be. “And they gave for My food gall, and in My thirst they gave 
Me vinegar to drink.” I was thirsting, and vinegar I received: that is, for the faith of them I longed, and I 
found oldness. 


25. “Let the table of them be made in their own presence for a trap” (ver. 23). Like the trap which for Me 
they set, in giving Me such a draught, let such a trap be for them. Why then, “in their own presence”? 
“Let the table of them be made for a trap,” would have been sufficient. They are such as know their 
iniquity, and in it most obstinately do persevere: in their own presence there is made a trap for them. 
These are they that, being too destructive, “go down into Hell alive.” Lastly, of persecutors what hath 
been said? Except that the Lord were in us, perchance alive they had swallowed us up. What is alive? 
Consenting to them, and knowing that we ought not to consent to them. Therefore in their own presence 
there is made a trap, and they are not amended. Even though in their own presence there is a trap, let 
them not fall into it. Behold they know the trap, and thrust out foot, and bow their necks to be caught. 
How much better were it to turn away from the trap, to acknowledge sin, to condemn error, to be rid of 
bitterness, to pass over into the Body of Christ, to seek the Lord’s glory! But so much prevaileth 
presumption of mind, that even in their own presence the trap is, and they fall into it. “Let the eyes of 
them be darkened, that they see not,” followeth here: that whereas without benefit they have seen, it may 
chance to them even not to see. “Let the table of them,” therefore, “be made in their own presence for a 
trap.” It is not from one wishing, but from one prophesying: not in order that it may come to pass, but 
because it will come to pass. This we have often remarked, and ye ought to remember it: lest that which 
the prescient mind saith in the Spirit of God, it should seem with ill will to imprecate. . . . Let it then be 
done to them, “both for a requital and for a stumbling-block.” And is this by any means unjust? It is just. 
Why? For it is “for a requital.” For not anything would happen to them, which was not owed. “For a 
requital” it is done, “and for a stumbling-block:” for they are themselves a stumbling-block to themselves. 
“Let the eyes of them be darkened, that they see not, and the back of them alway bow Thou down” (ver. 
24). This is a consequence. For they, whose eyes have been darkened that they see not, it followeth, must 
have their back bowed down. How so? Because when they have ceased to take knowledge of things above, 
they must needs think of things below. He that well heareth, “lift up the heart,” a bowed back hath not. 
For with stature erect he looketh for the hope laid up for him in Heaven; most especially if he send before 
him his treasure, whither his heart followeth. But, on the other hand, they perceive not the hope of future 
life; already being blinded, they think of things below: and this is to have a bowed back: from which 
disorder the Lord delivered that woman. For Satan hath bound her eighteen years, and her that was 
bowed down He raised up: and because on the Sabbath He did it, the Jews were scandalized; suitably 
were they scandalized at her being raised up, themselves being bowed. “Pour forth upon them Thine 
anger, and let the indignation of Thine anger overtake them” (ver. 25), are plain words: but nevertheless, 
in “overtake them” we perceive them as it were fleeing. But whither are they to flee? Into Heaven? Thou 
art there. Into Hell? Thou art present. Their wings they will not take to fly straight: “Let the indignation of 
Thine anger overtake them,” let it not permit them to escape. 


26. “Let the habitation of them become forsaken” (ver. 26). This is now evident. For in the same manner 
as He hath mentioned not only a secret deliverance of His, saying, “Give heed to My soul, and redeem 
her;” but also one open after the body, adding, “because of mine enemies deliver me:” so also to these 
men He foretelleth how there are to be certain secret misfortunes, whereof a little before He was 
speaking. . . . For the blindness of the Jews was secret vengeance: but the open was what? “Let their 
habitation become forsaken, and in their tabernacles let there not be any one to inhabit.” There hath 
come to pass this thing in the very city Jerusalem, wherein they thought themselves mighty in crying 
against the Son of God, “Crucify, Crucify;” and in prevailing because they were able to kill Him that raised 
dead men. How mighty to themselves, how great, they seemed! There followed afterwards the vengeance 
of the Lord, stormed was the city, utterly conquered the Jews, slain were I know not how many thousands 
of men. No one of the Jews is permitted to come thither now: where they were able to cry against the 
Lord, there by the Lord they are not permitted to dwell. They have lost the place of their fury: and O that 
even now they would know the place of their rest! What profit to them was Caiaphas in saying, “If we 
shall have let go this man thus, there will come the Romans, and take away from us both place and 
kingdom”? Behold, both they did not let Him go alive, and He liveth: and there have come the Romans, 
and have taken from them both place and kingdom. But now we heard, when the Gospel was being read, 


“Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered together thy sons, as a hen her chickens under 
her wings, and thou wouldest not? Behold there is left to you your house forsaken.” .. . 


27. Why so? “For Him whom Thou hast smitten they have themselves persecuted, and upon the pain of my 
wounds they have added” (ver. 27). How then have they sinned if they have persecuted one by God 
smitten? What sin is ascribed to their mind? Malice. For the thing was done in Christ which was to be. To 
suffer indeed He had come, and He punished him through whom He suffered. For Judas the traitor was 
punished, and Christ was crucified: but us He redeemed by His blood, and He punished him in the matter 
of his price. For he threw down the price of silver, for which by him the Lord had been sold; and he knew 
not the price wherewith he had himself by the Lord been redeemed. This thing was done in the case of 
Judas. But when we see that there is a sort of measure of requital in all men, and that not any one can be 
suffered to rage more than he hath received power to do: how have they “added,” or what is that smiting 
of the Lord? Without doubt He is speaking in the person of him from whom He had received a body, from 
whom He had taken unto Him flesh, that is in the person of mankind, of Adam himself who was smitten 
with the first death because of his sin. Mortal therefore here are men born, as born with their 
punishment: to this punishment they add, whosoever do persecute men. For now here man would not have 
had to die, unless God had smitten him. Why then dost thou, O man, rage more than this? Is it little for a 
man that some time he is to die? Each one of us therefore beareth his punishment: to this punishment 
they would add that persecute us. This punishment is the smiting of the Lord. For the Lord smote man 
with the sentence: “What day ye shall have touched it,” He saith, “with death ye shall die.” Out of this 
death He had taken upon Him flesh, and our old man hath been crucified together with Him. By the voice 
of that man He hath said these words, “Him whom Thou hast smitten they have themselves persecuted, 
and upon the pain of My wounds they have added.” Upon what pain of wounds? Upon the pain of sins they 
have themselves added. For sins He hath called His wounds. But do not look to the Head, consider the 
Body; according to the voice whereof hath been said by the Same in that Psalm, wherein He showed there 
was His voice, because in the first verse thereof He cried from the Cross, “God, My God, look upon Me, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?” There in continuation He saith, “Afar from My safety are the words of Mine 
offences.” ... 


28. “Lay Thou iniquity upon their iniquity” (ver. 28). What is this? Who would not be afraid? To God is 
said, “Lay Thou iniquity upon their iniquity.” Whence shall God lay iniquity? For hath He iniquity to lay? 
For we know that to be true which hath been spoken through Paul the Apostle, “What then shall we say? 
Is there anywise iniquity with God? Far be it.” Whence then, “Lay Thou iniquity upon iniquity”? How must 
we understand this? May the Lord be with us, that we may speak, and because of your weariness may be 
able to speak briefly. Their iniquity was that they killed a just Man: there was added another, that they 
crucified the Son of God. Their raging was as though against a man: but “if they had known, the Lord of 
Glory they had never crucified.” They with their own iniquity willed to kill as it were a man: there was laid 
iniquity upon their own iniquity, so that the Son of God they should crucify. Who laid this iniquity upon 
them? He that said, “Perchance they will reverence My Son,” Him I will send. For they were wont to kill 
servants sent to them, to demand rent and profit. He sent the Son Himself, in order that Him also they 
might kill. He laid iniquity upon their own iniquity. And these things did God do in wrath, or rather in just 
requital? For, “May it be done to them,” He saith, “for a requital and for a stumbling-block.” They had 
deserved to be so blinded as not to know the Son of God. And this God did, laying iniquity upon their 
iniquity; not in wounding, but in not making whole. For in like manner as thou increasest a fever, 
increasest a disorder, not by adding disorder, but by not relieving: so because they were of such sort as 
that they merited not to be healed, in their very naughtiness in a manner they advanced; as it is said, “But 
evil men and wicked doers advance for the worse:” and iniquity is laid upon their own iniquity. “And let 
them not enter in Thy righteousness.” This is a plain thing. 


29. “Let them be blotted out from the book of the living” (ver. 29). For had they been some time written 
therein? Brethren, we must not so take it, as that God writeth any one in the book of life, and blotteth him 
out. If a man said, “What I have written I have written,” concerning the title where it had been written, 
“King of the Jews:” doth God write any one, and blot him out? He foreknoweth, He hath predestined all 
before the foundation of the world that are to reign with His Son in life everlasting. These He hath written 
down, these same the Book of Life doth contain. Lastly, in the Apocalypse, what saith the Spirit of God, 
when the same Scripture was speaking of the oppressions that should be from Antichrist? “There shall 
give consent to him all they that have not been written in the book of life.” So then without doubt they will 
not consent that have been written. How then are these men blotted out from that book wherein they 
were never written? This hath been said according to their own hope, because they thought of themselves 
that they were written. What is, “let them be blotted out from the book of life”? Even to themselves let it 
be evident, that they were not there. By this method of speaking hath been said in another Psalm, “There 
shall fall from Thy side a thousand, and tens of thousands from on Thy right hand:” that is, many men 
shall be offended, even out of that number who thought that they would sit with Thee, even out of that 
number who thought that they would stand at Thy right hand, being severed from the left-hand goats: not 
that when any one hath there stood, he shall afterwards fall, or when any one with Him hath sat, he shall 
be cast away; but that many men were to fall into scandal, who already thought themselves to be there, 
that is, many that thought that they would sit with Thee, many that hoped that they would stand at the 
right hand, will themselves fall. So then here also they that hoped as though by the merit of their own 
righteousness themselves to have been written in the book of God, they to whom is said, “Search the 


Scriptures, wherein ye think yourselves to have life eternal:” when their condemnation shall have been 
brought even to their own knowledge, shall be effaced from the book of the living, they shall know 
themselves not to be there. For the verse which followeth, explaineth what hath been said: “And with just 
men let them not be written.” I have said then “Let them be effaced,” according to their hope: but 
according to Thy justice I say what? 


30. “Poor and sorrowful I am” (ver. 30). Why this? Is it that we may acknowledge that through bitterness 
of soul this poor One doth speak evil? For He hath spoken of many things to happen to them. And as if we 
were saying to Him, “Why such things?”—”Nay, not so much!” He answereth, “poor and sorrowful I am.” 
They have brought Me to want, unto this sorrow they have set Me down, therefore I say these words. It is 
not, however, the indignation of one cursing, but the prediction of one prophesying. For He was intending 
to recommend to us certain things which hereafter He saith of His poverty and His sorrow, in order that 
we may learn to be poor and sorrowful. For, “Blessed are the poor, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
And, “Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” This therefore He doth Himself before 
now show to us: and so, “poor and sorrowful I am.” The whole Body of Him saith this. The Body of Christ 
in this earth is poor and sorrowful. But let Christians be rich. Truly if Christians they are, they are poor; in 
comparison with the riches celestial for which they hope, all their gold they count for sand. “And the 
health of Thy countenance, O God, hath taken Me up.” Is this poor One anywise forsaken? When dost thou 
deign to bring near to thy table a poor man in rags? But again, this poor One the health of the 
countenance of God hath taken up: in His countenance He hath hidden His need. For of Him hath been 
said, “Thou shalt hide them in the hiding place of Thy countenance.” But in that countenance what riches 
there are would ye know? Riches here give thee this advantage, that thou mayest dine on what thou wilt, 
whenever thou wilt: but those riches, that thou mayest never hunger. “The health of Thy countenance, O 
God, hath taken Me up.” For what purpose? In order that no longer I may be poor, no longer sorrowful? “I 
will praise the name of the Lord with a song, I will magnify Him in praise” (ver. 31). Now it hath been 
said, this poor One praiseth the name of the Lord with a song, he magnifieth Him in praise. When would 
He have ventured to sing, unless He had been refreshed from hunger? “I will magnify Him with praise.” O 
vast riches! What jewels of God’s praise hath he brought out of his inward treasures! These are my riches! 
“The Lord hath given, the Lord hath taken away.” Then miserable he hath remained? Far be it. See the 
riches: “As it hath pleased the Lord, so hath been done, be the name of the Lord blessed.” 


31. “And it shall please God:” that I shall praise Him, shall please: “above a new calf, bearing horns and 
hoofs.” More grateful to Him shall be the sacrifice of praise than the sacrifice of a calf. “The sacrifice of 
praise shall glorify me.” “Immolate to God the sacrifice of praise.” So then His praise going forth from my 
mouth shall please God more than a great victim led up to His altar. .. . Therefore above this calf my 
praising shall please Thee, such as hereafter will be, after poverty and sorrow, in the eternal society of 
Angels, where neither adversary there shall be in battle to be tossed, nor sluggard from earth to be 
stirred up. “Let the needy see and rejoice” (ver. 32). Let them believe, and in hope be glad. Let them be 
more needy, in order that they may deserve to be filled: lest while they belch out pride’s satiety, there be 
denied them the bread whereon they may healthily live. “Seek the Lord,” ye needy, hunger ye and thirst; 
for He is Himself the living bread that came down from Heaven. “Seek ye the Lord, and your soul shall 
live.” Ye seek bread, that your flesh may live: the Lord seek ye, that your soul may live. 


32. “For the Lord hath hearkened to the poor” (ver. 33). He hath hearkened to the poor, and He would not 
have hearkened to the poor, unless they were poor. Wilt thou be hearkened to? Poor be thou: let sorrow 
cry out from thee, and not fastidiousness. “And His fettered ones He hath not despised.” Being offended at 
His servants, He hath put them in fetters: but them crying from the fetters He hath not despised. What 
are these fetters? Mortality, the corruptibleness of the flesh are the fetters wherewith we have been 
bound. And would ye know the weight of these fetters? Of them is said, “The body which is corrupted 
weigheth down the soul.” Whenever men in the world will to be rich, for these fetters they are seeking 
rags. But let the rags of the fetters suffice: seek so much as is necessary for keeping off want, but when 
thou seekest superfluities, thou longest to load thy fetters. In such a prison then let the fetters abide even 
alone. “Sufficient for the day be the evil thereof.” “Let there praise Him heavens and earth, sea and all 
things creeping in them” (ver. 34). The true riches of this poor man are these, to consider the creation, 
and to praise the Creator. “Let there praise Him heavens and earth, sea and all things creeping therein.” 
And doth this creation alone praise God, when by considering of it God is praised? 


33. Hear thou another thing also: “for God shall save Sion” (ver. 35). He restoreth His Church, the faithful 
Gentiles He doth incorporate with His Only-Begotten; He beguileth not them that believe in Him of the 
reward of His promise. “For God shall save Sion; and there shall be builded the cities of Juda.” These 
same are the Churches. Let no one say, when shall it come to pass that there be builded the cities of Juda? 
O that thou wouldest acknowledge the Edifice, and be a living stone, that thou mightest enter into Her. 
Even now the cities of Juda are being built. For Juda is interpreted confession. By confession of humility 
there are being builded the cities of Juda: in order that there may remain without the proud, who blush to 
confess. “For God shall save Sion.” What Sion? Hear in the following words: “and the seed of His servants 
shall possess Her, and they that love His name shall dwell therein” (ver. 36)... . 


PSALM LXX 


1. Thanks to the “Corn of wheat,” because He willed to die and to be multiplied: thanks to the only Son of 
God, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who disdained not to undergo our death, in order that He might 
make us worthy of His life. Behold Him that was single until He went hence; as He said in another Psalm, 
“Single I am until I go hence;” for He was a single corn of wheat in such sort as that He had in Himself a 
great fruitfulness of increase; in how many corns imitating the Passion of Him we exult, when we 
celebrate the nativities of the Martyrs! Many therefore members of Him, under one Head our Saviour 
Himself, being bound together in the bond of love and peace (as ye judge it fit that ye know, for ye have 
often heard), are one man: and of the same, as of one man, the voice is ofttimes heard, in the Psalms, and 
thus one crieth as though it were all, because all in one are one... . 


2. There is then in this Psalm the voice of men troubled, and so indeed of Martyrs amid sufferings in peril, 
but relying on their own Head. Let us hear them, and speak with them out of sympathy of heart, though it 
be not with similarity of suffering. For they are already crowned, we are still in peril: not that such sort of 
persecutions do vex us as have vexed them, but worse perchance in the midsts of all kinds of so great 
scandals. For our own times do more abound in that woe, which the Lord cried: “Woe to the world 
because of scandals.” And, “Because iniquity hath abounded, the love of man shall wax cold.” For not even 
that holy Lot at Sodom suffered corporal persecution from any one, or had it been told him that he should 
not dwell there: the persecution of him were the evil doings of the Sodomites. Now then that Christ sitteth 
in Heaven, now that He is glorified, now that necks of kings are made subject to His yoke, and their brows 
placed beneath His sign, now that not any one remaineth to dare openly to trample upon Christians, still, 
however, we groan amid instruments and singers, still those enemies of the Martyrs, because with words 
and steel they have no power, with their own wantonness do persecute them. And O that we were 
sorrowing for Heathens alone: it would be some sort of comfort, to wait for those that not yet have been 
signed with the Cross of Christ; when they should be signed, and when, by His authority attached, they 
should cease to be mad. We see besides men wearing on their brow the sign of Him, at the same time on 
that same brow wearing the shamelessness of wantonness, and on the days and celebrations of the 
Martyrs not exulting but insulting. And amid these things we groan, and this is our persecution, if there is 
in us the love which saith, “Who is weak, and I am not weak? Who is scandalized, and I burn not?” Not 
any servant of God, then, is without persecution: and that is a true saying which the Apostle saith, “But 
even all men that will to live godly in Christ, shall suffer persecution.” ... 


3. “O God, to my aid make speed” (ver. 1). For need we have for an everlasting aid in this world. But when 
have we not? Now however being in tribulation, let us especially say, “O God, to my aid make speed.” “Let 
them be confounded and fear that seek my soul.” Christ is speaking: whether Head speak or whether 
Body speak; He is speaking that hath said, “Why persecutest thou Me?” He is speaking that hath said, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of the least of Mine, to Me ye have done it.” The voice then of this 
Man is known to be of the whole man, of Head and of Body: that need not often be mentioned, because it 
is known. “Be they confounded,” he saith, “and fear that seek my soul.” In another Psalm He saith, “I was 
looking unto the right and saw, and there was not one that would know Me: flight hath perished from Me, 
and there is not one to seek out My soul.” There of persecutors He saith, that there was not one to seek 
out His soul: but here, “Let them be confounded and fear that seek My soul.” . . . And where is that which 
thou hast heard from thy Lord, “Love ye your enemies, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that persecute you”? Behold thou sufferest persecution, and cursest them from whom thou sufferest: how 
dost thou imitate the Passions of thy Lord that have gone before, hanging on the cross and saying, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” To persons saying such things the Martyr replieth 
and saith, thou hast set before me the Lord, saying, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do:” understand thou my voice also, in order that it may be thine too: for what have I said concerning 
mine enemies? “Let them be confounded and fear.” Already such vengeance hath been taken on the 
enemies of the Martyrs. That Saul that persecuted Stephen, he was confounded and feared. He was 
breathing out slaughters, he was seeking some to drag and slay: a voice having been heard from above, 
“Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me,” he was confounded and laid low, and he was raised up to 
obedience, that had been inflamed unto persecuting. This then the Martyrs desire for their enemies, “Let 
them be confounded and fear.” For so long as they are not confounded and fear, they must needs defend 
their actions: glorious they think themselves, because they hold, because they bind, because they scourge, 
because they kill, because they dance, because they insult, and because of all these doings they be some 
time confounded and fear. For if they be confounded, they will also be converted: because converted they 
cannot be, unless they shall have been confounded and shall have feared. Let us then wish these things to 
our enemies, let us wish them without fear. Behold I have said, and let me have said it with you, may all 
that still dance and sing and insult the Martyrs “be confounded and fear:” at last within these walls 
confounded may they beat their breasts! 


4. “Let them be turned away backward and blush that think evil things to me” (ver. 2). At first there was 
the assault of them persecuting, now there hath remained the malice of them thinking. In fact, there are 
in the Church distinct seasons of persecutions following one another. There was made an assault on the 
Church when kings were persecuting: and because kings had been foretold as to persecute and as to 
believe, when one had been fulfilled the other was to follow. There came to pass also that which was 
consequent; kings believed, peace was given to the Church, the Church began to be set in the highest 
place of dignity, even on this earth, even in this life: but there is not wanting the roar of persecutors, they 
have turned their assaults into thoughts. In these thoughts, as in a bottomless pit, the devil hath been 


bound, he roareth and breaketh not forth. For it hath been said concerning these times of the Church, 
“The sinner shall see, and shall be angry.” And shall do what? That which he did at first? Drag, bind, 
smite? He doeth not this. What then? “With his teeth he shall gnash, and shall pine away.” And with these 
men the Martyr is, as it were, angry, and yet for these men the Martyr prayeth. For in like manner as he 
hath wished well to those men concerning whom he hath said, “Let them be confounded and fear that 
seek my soul:” so also now, “Let them be turned backward, and blush, that think evil things to me.” 
Wherefore? In order that they may not go before, but follow. For he that censureth the Christian religion, 
and on his own system willeth to live, willeth as it were to go before Christ, as though He indeed had 
erred and had been weak and infirm, because He either willed to suffer or could suffer in the hands of the 
Jews; but that he is a clever man for guarding against all these things; in shunning death, even in basely 
lying to escape death, and slaying his soul that he may live in body, he thinketh himself a man of singular 
and prudent measures. He goeth before in censuring Christ, in a manner he outstrippeth Christ: let him 
believe in Christ, and follow Christ. For that which had been desired but now for persecutors thinking evil 
things, the same the Lord Himself said to Peter. Now in a certain place Peter willed to go before the Lord. 
...A little before, “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but 
My Father which is in Heaven:” now in a moment, “Go back behind Me, Satan.” What is, “Go back behind 
Me”? Follow Me. Thou willest to go before Me, thou willest to give Me counsel, it is better that thou follow 
My counsel: this is, “go back,” go back behind Me. He is silencing one outstripping, in order that he may 
go backward; and He is calling him Satan, because he willeth to go before the Lord. A little before, 
“blessed;” now, “Satan.” Whence a little before, “blessed”? Because, “to thee,” He saith, “flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it, but My Father which is in Heaven.” Whence now, “Satan”? Because “thou savourest 
not,” He saith, “the things which are of God, but the things which are of men.” Let us then that would duly 
celebrate the nativities of the Martyrs, long for the imitation of the Martyrs; let us not wish to go before 
the Martyrs, and think ourselves to be of better understanding than they, because we shun sufferings in 
behalf of righteousness and faith which they shunned not. Therefore be they that think evil things, and in 
wantonness feed their hearts, “turned backward and blush.” Let them hear from the Apostle afterwards 
saying, “But what fruit had ye some time in those things at which ye now blush?” 


5. What followeth? “Let them be turned away forthwith blushing, that say to me, Well, well” (ver. 3). Two 
are the kinds of persecutors, revilers and flatterers. The tongue of the flatterer doth more persecute than 
the hand of the slayer: for this also the Scripture hath called a furnace. Truly when the Scripture was 
speaking of persecution, it said, “Like gold in a furnace it hath proved them” (speaking of Martyrs being 
slain), “and as the holocaust’s victim it hath received them.” Hear how even the tongue of flatterers is of 
such sort: “The proving,” he saith, “of silver and of gold is fire; but a man is proved by the tongue of men 
praising him.” That is fire, this also is fire: out of both thou oughtest to go forth safe. The censurer hath 
broken thee, thou hast been broken in the furnace like an earthen vessel. The Word hath moulded thee, 
and there hath come the trial of tribulation: that which hath been formed, must needs be seasoned; if it 
hath been well moulded, there hath come the fire to strengthen. Whence He said in the Passion, “Dried up 
like a potsherd hath been My virtue.” For Passion and the furnace of tribulation had made Him stronger. . 


6. And what cometh to pass when they are all turned back and blush, whether it be they that seek my 
soul, or they that think evil things to me, or they that with perverse and feigned benevolence with tongue 
would soften the stroke which they inflict, when they shall have been themselves turned away and 
confounded; there shall come to pass what? “Let them exult and be joyous in Thee:” not in me, not in this 
man or in that man; but in whom they have been made light that were darkness. “Let them exult and be 
joyous in Thee, all that seek Thee” (ver. 4). One thing it is to seek God, another thing to seek man. “Let 
them be joyous that seek Thee.” They shall not be joyous then that seek themselves, whom Thou hast first 
sought before they sought Thee. Not yet did that sheep seek the Shepherd, it had strayed from the flock, 
and He went down to it; He sought it, and carried it back upon His shoulders. Will He despise thee, O 
sheep, seeking Him, who hath first sought thee despising Him and not seeking Him? Now then begin thou 
to seek Him that first hath sought thee, and hath carried thee back on His shoulders. Do thou that which 
He speaketh of, “They that are My sheep hear My voice, and follow Me.” If then thou seekest Him that 
first hath sought thee, and hast become a sheep of His, and thou hearest the voice of thy Shepherd, and 
followest Him; see what He showeth to thee of Himself, what of His Body, in order that as to Himself thou 
mayest not err, as to the Church thou mayest not err, that no one may Say to thee, that is Christ which is 
not Christ, or that is the Church which is not the Church. For many men have said that Christ had no 
flesh, and that Christ hath not risen in His Body: do not thou follow the voices of them. Hear thou the 
voice of Himself the Shepherd, that was clothed with flesh, in order that He might seek lost flesh. He hath 
risen again, and He saith, “Handle ye and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see Me have.” He 
showeth Himself to thee, the voice of Him follow thou. He showeth also the Church, that no one may 
deceive thee by the name of Church. “It behoved,” He saith, “Christ to suffer, and to rise again from the 
dead the third day, and that there should be preached repentance and remission of sins through all 
nations, beginning with Jerusalem.” Thou hast the voice of Thy Shepherd, do not thou follow the voice of 
strangers: and a thief thou shalt not fear, if thou shalt have followed the voice of the Shepherd. But how 
shalt thou follow? If thou shalt neither have said to any man, as if it were by his own merit, Well, well: nor 
shalt have heard the same with joy, so that thy head be not made fat with the oil of a sinner. “Let all them 
exult and be joyous in Thee, that seek Thee; and let them say”—let them say what, that exult? “Be the 
Lord alway magnified!” Let all them say this, that exult and seek Thee. What? “Be the Lord alway 


magnified; yea, they that love Thy salvation.” Not only, “Be the Lord magnified;” but also, “alway.” ...A 
sinner thou art, be He magnified in order that He may call; thou confessest, be He magnified in order that 
He may forgive: now thou livest justly, be He magnified in order that He may direct: thou perseverest 
even unto the end, be He magnified in order that He may glorify. “Be the Lord,” then, “alway magnified; 
yea, they love His saving health.” For from Him they have salvation, not from themselves. The saving 
health of the Lord our God, is the Saviour our Lord Jesus Christ: whosoever loveth the Saviour, confesseth 
himself to have been made whole; whosoever confesseth himself to have been made whole, confesseth 
himself to have been sick. Not their own saving health, as if they could save themselves of themselves: not 
as it were the saving health of a man, as though by him they could be saved. “Do not,” he saith, “confide 
in princes, and in the sons of men, in whom there is no safety.” Why so? “Of the Lord is safety, and upon 
Thy people is Thy blessing.” 


7. Behold, “Be the Lord magnified:” wilt thou never, wilt thou nowhere? In Him was something, in me 
nothing: but if in Him is whatsoever I am, be He, not I. But thou then what? “But I am needy and poor” 
(ver. 5). He is rich, He abounding, He needing nothing. Behold my light, behold whence I am illumined; for 
I cry, “Thou shalt illumine my candle, O Lord.” What then of thee? “But I am needy and poor.” I am like an 
orphan, my soul is like a widow destitute and desolate: help I seek, alway mine infirmity I confess. There 
have been forgiven me my sins, now I have begun to follow the commandments of God: still, however, Iam 
needy and poor. Why still needy and poor? Because “I see another law in my members fighting against the 
law of my mind.” Why needy and poor? Because, “blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness.” Still I hunger, still I thirst: my fulness hath been put off, not taken away. “O God, aid Thou 
me.” Most suitably also Lazarus is said to be interpreted, “one aided:” that needy and poor man, that was 
transported into the bosom of Abraham; and beareth the type of the Church, which ought alway to confess 
that she hath need of aid. This is true, this is godly. “I have said to the Lord, My God Thou art.” Why? “For 
my goods Thou needest not.” He needeth not us, we need Him: therefore He is truly Lord. For thou art not 
the very true Lord of thy servant: both are men, both needing God. But if thou supposest thy servant to 
need thee, in order that thou mayest give him bread; thou also needest thy servant, in order that he may 
aid thy labours. Each one of you doth need the other. Therefore neither of you is truly lord, and neither of 
you truly servant. Hear thou the true Lord, of whom thou art the true servant: “I have said to the Lord, My 
God Thou art.” Why art Thou Lord? “Because my goods Thou needest not”? But what of thee? “But I am 
needy and poor.” Behold the needy and poor: may God feed, may God alleviate, may God aid: “O God,” he 
saith, “aid Thou me.” 


8. “My helper and deliverer art Thou; O Lord, delay not.” Thou art the helper and deliverer: I need 
succour, help Thou; entangled I am, deliver Thou. For no one will deliver from entanglings except Thee. 
There stand round about us the nooses of divers cares, on this side and on that we are torn as it were with 
thorns and brambles, we walk a narrow way, perchance we have stuck fast in the brambles: let us say to 
God, “Thou art my deliverer.” He that showed us the narrow way, hath taught us to follow it.... 


9. What is, “delay not”? Because many men Say, it is a long time till Christ comes. What then: because we 
say, “delay not,” will He come before He hath determined to come? What meaneth this prayer, “delay 
not”? May not Thy coming seem to me to be too long delayed. For to thee it seemeth a long time, to God it 
seemeth not long, to whom a thousand years are one day, or the three hours of a watch. But if thou shalt 
not have had endurance, late for thee it will be: and when to thee it shall be late, thou wilt be diverted 
from Him, and wilt be like unto those that were wearied in the desert, and hastened to ask of God the 
pleasant things which He was reserving for them in the Land; and when there were not given on their 
journey the pleasant things, whereby perchance they would have been corrupted, they murmured against 
God, and went back in heart unto Egypt: to that place whence in body they had been severed, in heart 
they went back. Do not thou, then, so, do not so: fear the word of the Lord, saying, “Remember Lot’s 
wife.” She too being on the way, but now delivered from the Sodomites, looked back; in the place where 
she looked back, there she remained: she became a statue of salt, in order to season thee. For to thee she 
hath been given for an example, in order that thou mayest have sense, mayest not stop infatuated on the 
way. Observe her stopping and pass on: observe her looking back, and do thou be reaching forth unto the 
things before, as Paul was. What is it, not to look back. “Of the things behind forgetful,” he saith. 
Therefore thou followest, being called to the heavenly reward, whereof hereafter thou wilt glory. For the 
same Apostle saith, “There remaineth for me a crown of righteousness, which in that day the Lord, the 
just Judge, shall render to me.” 


PSALM LXXI 


1. In all the holy Scriptures the grace of God that delivereth us commendeth itself to us, in order that it 
may have us commended. This is sung of in this Psalm, whereof we have undertaken to speak. . . . This 
grace the Apostle commendeth: by this he got to have the Jews for enemies, boasting of the letter of the 
law and of their own justice. This then commending in the lesson which hath been read, he saith thus: 
“For I am the least of the Apostles, that am not worthy to be called an Apostle, because I persecuted the 
Church of God.” “But therefore mercy,” he saith, “I obtained, because ignorant I did it in unbelief.” Then a 
little afterwards, “Faithful the saying is, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners, of whom I am first.” Were there before him not any sinners? What then, was he the 
first then? Yea, going before all men not in time, but in evil disposition. “But therefore,” he saith, “mercy I 


obtained,” in order that in me Christ Jesus might show all long-suffering, for the imitation of those that 
shall believe in Him unto life eternal: that is, every sinner and unjust man, already despairing of himself, 
already having the mind of a gladiator, so as to do whatsoever he willeth, because he must needs be 
condemned, may yet observe the Apostle Paul, to whom so great cruelty and so very evil a disposition was 
forgiven by God; and by not despairing of himself may he be turned unto God. This grace God doth 
commend to us in this Psalm also... . 


2. The title then of this Psalm is, as usual, a title intimating on the threshold what is being done in the 
house: “To David himself for the sons of Jonadab, and for those that were first led captive.” Jonadab (he is 
commended to us in the prophecy of Jeremiah) was a certain man, who had enjoined his sons not to drink 
wine, and not to dwell in houses, but in tents. But the commandment of the father the sons kept and 
observed, and by this earned a blessing from the Lord. Now the Lord had not commanded this, but their 
own father. But they so received it as though it were a commandment from the Lord their God; for even 
though the Lord had not commanded that they should drink no wine and should dwell in tents; yet the 
Lord had commanded that sons should obey their father. In this case alone a son ought not to obey his 
father, if his father should have commanded anything contrary to the Lord his God. For indeed the father 
ought not to be angry, when God is preferred before him. But when a father doth command that which is 
not contrary to God; he must be heard as God is: because to obey one’s father God hath enjoined. God 
then blessed the sons of Jonadab because of their obedience, and thrust them in the teeth of His 
disobedient people, reproaching them, because while the sons of Jonadab were obedient to their father, 
they obeyed not their God. But while Jeremiah was treating of these topics, he had this object in regard to 
the people of Israel, that they should prepare themselves to be led for captivity into Babylon, and should 
not hope for any other thing, but that they were to be captives. The title then of this Psalm seemeth from 
thence to have taken its hue, so that when he had said, “Of the sons of Jonadab;” he added, “and of them 
that were first led captive:” not that the sons of Jonadab were led captive, but because to them that were 
to be led captive there were opposed the sons of Jonadab, because they were obedient to their father: in 
order that they might understand that they had been made captive, because they were not obedient to 
God. It is added also that Jonadab is interpreted, “the Lord’s spontaneous one.” What is this, the Lord’s 
spontaneous one? Serving God freely with the will. What is, the Lord’s spontaneous one? “In me are, O 
God, Thy vows, which I will render of praise to Thee.” What is, the Lord’s spontaneous one? “Voluntarily I 
will sacrifice to Thee.” For if the Apostolic teaching admonisheth a slave to serve a human master, not as 
though of necessity, but of good will, and by freely serving make himself in heart free; how much more 
must God be served with whole and full and free will, who seeth thy very will? ... The first man made us 
captive, the second man hath delivered us from captivity. “For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall 
be made alive.” But in Adam they die through the flesh’s nativity, in Christ they are delivered through the 
heart’s faith. It was not in thy power not to be born of Adam: it is in thy power to believe in Christ. 
Howsoever much then thou shalt have willed to belong to the first man, unto captivity thou wilt belong. 
And what is, shalt have willed to belong? or what is, shalt belong? Already thou belongest: cry out, “Who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” Let us hear then this man crying out this. 


3. “O God, in Thee I have hoped, O Lord, I shall not be confounded for everlasting” (ver. 1). Already I have 
been confounded, but not for everlasting. For how is he not confounded, to whom is said, “What fruit had 
ye in these things wherein ye now blush?” What then shall be done, that we may not be confounded for 
everlasting? “Draw near unto Him, and be ye enlightened, and your faces shall not blush.” Confounded ye 
are in Adam, withdraw from Adam, draw near unto Christ, and then ye shall not be confounded. “In Thee I 
have hoped, O Lord, I shall not be confounded for everlasting.” If in myself Iam now confounded, in Thee 
I shall not be confounded for everlasting. 


4. “In Thine own righteousness deliver me, and save me” (ver. 2). Not in mine own, but in Thine own: for if 
in mine own, I shall be one of those whereof he saith, “Being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and their 
own righteousness willing to establish, to the righteousness of God they were not made subject.” 
Therefore, “in Thine own righteousness,” not in mine. For mine is what? Iniquity hath gone before. And 
when I shall be righteous, Thine own righteousness it will be: for by righteousness given to me by Thee I 
shall be righteous; and it shall be so mine, as that it be Thine, that is, given to me by Thee. For I believe 
on Him that justifieth an ungodly man, so that my faith is counted for righteousness. Even so then the 
righteousness shall be mine, not however as though mine own, not as though by mine own self given to 
myself: as they thought who through the letter made their boast, and rejected grace. .. . It is a small thing 
then that thou acknowledge the good thing which is in thee to be from God, unless also on that account 
thou exalt not thyself above him that hath not yet, who perchance when he shall have received, will 
outstrip thee. For when Saul was a stoner of Stephen, how many were the Christians of whom he was 
persecutor! Nevertheless, when he was converted, all that had gone before he surpassed. Therefore say 
thou to God that which thou hearest in the Psalm, “In Thee I have hoped, O Lord, I shall not be 
confounded for everlasting: in Thine own righteousness,” not in mine, “deliver me, and save me.” “Incline 
unto me Thine ear.” This also is a confession of humility. He that saith, “Incline unto me,” is confessing 
that he is lying like a sick man laid at the feet of the Physician standing. Lastly, observe that it is a sick 
man that is speaking: “Incline unto me Thine ear, and save me.” 


5. “Be Thou unto me for a protecting God” (ver. 3). Let not the darts of the enemy reach unto me: for I am 
not able to protect myself. And a small thing is “protecting:” he hath added, “and for a walled place, that 


Thou mayest save me.” “For a walled place” be Thou to me, be Thou my walled place. . . . Behold, God 
Himself hath become the place of thy fleeing unto, who at first was the fearful object of thy fleeing from. 
“For a walled place,” he saith, be Thou to me, “that Thou mayest save me.” I shall not be safe except in 
Thee: except Thou shalt have been my rest, my sickness shall not be able to be made whole. Lift me from 
the earth; upon Thee I will lie, in order that I may rise unto a walled place. What can be better walled? 
When unto that place thou shalt have fled for refuge, tell me what adversaries thou wilt dread? Who will 
lie in wait, and come at thee? A certain man is said from the summit of a mountain to have cried out, when 
an Emperor was passing by, “I speak not of thee:” the other is said to have looked back and to have said, 
“Nor I of thee.” He had despised an Emperor with glittering arms, with mighty army. From whence? From 
a strong place. If he was secure on a high spot of earth, how secure art thou on Him by whom heaven and 
earth were made? I, if for myself I shall have chosen another place, shall not be able to be safe. Choose 
thou indeed, O man, if thou shalt have found one, a place better walled. There is not then a place whither 
to flee from Him, except we flee to Him. If thou wilt escape Him angry, flee to Him appeased. “For my 
firmament and my refuge Thou art.” “My firmament” is what? Through Thee I am firm, and by Thee I am 
firm. “For my firmament and my refuge Thou art:” in order that I may be made firm by Thee, in whatever 
respects I shall have been made infirm in myself, I will flee for refuge unto Thee. For firm the grace of 
Christ maketh thee, and immovable against all temptations of the enemy. But there is there too human 
frailness, there is there still the first captivity, there is there too the law in the members fighting against 
the law of the mind, and willing to lead captive in the law of sin: still the body which is corrupt presseth 
down the soul. Howsoever firm thou be by the grace of God, so long as thou still bearest an earthly vessel, 
wherein the treasure of God is, something must be dreaded even from that same vessel of clay. Therefore 
“my firmament Thou art,” in order that I may be firm in this world against all temptations. But if many 
they are, and they trouble me: “my refuge Thou art.” For I will confess mine infirmity, to the end that I 
may be timid like a “hare,” because I am full of thorns like a “hedgehog.” And as in another Psalm is said, 
“The rock is a refuge for the hedgehogs and the hares:” but the Rock was Christ. 


6. “O God, deliver me from the hand of the sinner” (ver. 4). Generally, sinners, among whom is toiling he 
that is now to be delivered from captivity: he that now crieth, “Unhappy man I, who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death? The grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Within is a foe, that law in the 
members; there are without also enemies: unto what cryest thou? Unto Him, to whom hath been cried, 
“From my secret sins cleanse me, O Lord, and from strange sins spare Thy servant.” .. . But these sinners 
are of two kinds: there are some that have received Law, there are others that have not received: all the 
heathen have not received Law, all Jews and Christians have received Law. Therefore the general term is 
sinner; either a transgressor of the Law, if he hath received Law; or only unjust without Law, if he hath not 
received the Law. Of both kinds speaketh the Apostle, and saith, “They that without Law have sinned, 
without Law shall perish, and they that in the Law have sinned, by the Law shall be judged.” But thou that 
amid both kinds dost groan, say to God that which thou hearest in the Psalm, “My God, deliver me from 
the hand of the sinner.” Of what sinner? “From the hand of him that transgresseth the Law, and of the 
unjust man.” He that transgresseth the Law is indeed also unjust; for not unjust he is not, that 
transgresseth the Law: but every one that transgresseth the Law is unjust, not every unjust man doth 
transgress the Law. For, “Where there is not a Law,” saith the Apostle, “neither is there transgression.” 
They then that have not received Law, may be called unjust, transgressors they cannot be called. Both are 
judged after their deservings. But I that from captivity will to be delivered through Thy grace, cry to Thee, 
“Deliver me from the hand of the sinner.” What is, from the hand of him? From the power of him, that 
while he is raging, he lead me not unto consenting with him; that while he lieth in wait, he persuade not to 
iniquity. “From the hand of the sinner and of the unjust man.” ... 


7. Lastly, there followeth the reason why I say this: “for Thou art my patience” (ver. 5). Now if He is 
patience rightly, He is that also which followeth, “O Lord, my hope from my youth.” My patience, because 
my hope: or rather my hope, because my patience. “Tribulation,” saith the Apostle, “worketh patience, 
patience probation, but probation hope, but hope confoundeth not.” With reason in Thee I have hoped, O 
Lord, I shall not be confounded for everlasting. “O Lord, my hope from my youth.” From thy youth is God 
thy hope? Is He not also from thy boyhood, and from thine infancy? Certainly, saith he. For see what 
followeth, that thou mayest not think that I have said this, “my hope from my youth,” as if God noways 
profited mine infancy or my boyhood; hear what followeth: “In Thee I have been strengthened from the 
womb.” Hear yet: “From the belly of my mother Thou art my Protector” (ver. 6). Why then, “from my 
youth,” except it was the period from which I began to hope in Thee? For before in Thee I was not hoping, 
though Thou wast my Protector, that didst lead me safe unto the time, when I learned to hope in Thee. But 
from my youth I began in Thee to hope, from the time when Thou didst arm me against the Devil, so that 
in the girding of Thy host being armed with Thy faith, love, hope, and the rest of Thy gifts, I waged 
conflict against Thine invisible enemies, and heard from the Apostle, “There is not for us a wrestling 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities, and powers,” etc. There a young man it is that doth 
fight against these things: but though he be a young man, he falleth, unless He be the hope of Him to 
whom he crieth, “O Lord, my hope from my youth.” “In Thee is my singing alway.” Is it only from the time 
when I began to hope in Thee until now? Nay, but “alway.” What is, “alway”? Not only in the time of faith, 
but also in the time of sight. For now, “So long as we are in the body we are absent from the Lord: for by 
faith we walk, not by sight:” there will be a time when we shall see that which being not seen we believe: 
but when that hath been seen which we believe, we shall rejoice: but when that hath been seen which 
they believed not, ungodly men shall be confounded. Then will come the substance whereof there is now 


the hope. But, “Hope which is seen is not hope. But if that which we see not we hope for, through patience 
we wait for it.” Now then thou groanest, now unto a place of refuge thou runnest, in order that thou 
mayest be saved; now being in infirmity thou entreatest the Physician: what, when thou shalt have 
received perfect soundness also, what when thou shall have been made “equal to the Angels of God,” wilt 
thou then perchance forget that grace, whereby thou hast been delivered? Far be it. 


8. “As it were a monster I have become unto many” (ver. 7). Here in time of hope, in time of groaning, in 
time of humiliation, in time of sorrow, in time of infirmity, in time of the voice from the fetters—here then 
what? “As it were a monster I have become unto many.” Why, “As it were a monster”? Why do they insult 
me that think me a monster? Because I believe that which I see not. For they being happy in those things 
which they see, exult in drink, in wantonness, in chamberings, in covetousness, in riches, in robberies, in 
secular dignities, in the whitening of a mud wall, in these things they exult: but I walk in a different way, 
contemning those things which are present, and fearing even the prosperous things of the world, and 
secure in no other thing but the promises of God. And they, “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 
What sayest thou? Repeat it: “let us eat,” he saith, “and drink.” Come now, what hast thou said 
afterwards? “for to-morrow we die.” Thou hast terrified, not led me astray. Certainly by the very thing 
which thou hast said afterwards, thou hast stricken me with fear to consent with thee. “For to-morrow we 
die,” thou hast said: and there hath preceded, “Let us eat and drink.” For when thou hadst said, “Let us 
eat and drink;” thou didst add, “for to-morrow we die.” Hear the other side from me, “Yea let us fast and 
pray, for to-morrow we die.’“ I keeping this way, strait and narrow, “as it were a monster have become 
unto many: but Thou art a strong helper.” Be Thou with me, O Lord Jesus, to say to me, faint not in the 
narrow way, I first have gone along it, I am the way itself, I lead, in Myself I lead, unto Myself I lead home. 
Therefore though “a monster I have become unto many;” nevertheless I will not fear, for “Thou art a 
strong Helper.” 


9. “Let my mouth be fulfilled with praise, that with hymn I may tell of Thy glory, all the day long Thy 
magnificence” (ver. 8). What is “all the day long”? Without intermission. In prosperity, because Thou dost 
comfort: in adversity, because Thou dost correct: before I was in being, because Thou didst make; when I 
was in being, because Thou didst give health: when I had sinned, because Thou didst forgive; when I was 
converted, because Thou didst help; when I had persevered, because Thou didst crown. 


10. My hope from my youth, “cast me not away in time of old age” (ver. 9). What is this time of old age? 
“When my strength shall fail, forsake Thou not me.” Here God maketh this answer to thee, yea indeed let 
thy strength fail, in order that in thee mine may abide: in order that thou mayest say with the Apostle, 
“When I am made weak, then I am mighty.” Fear not, that thou be cast away in that weakness, in that old 
age. But why? Was not thy Lord made weak on the Cross? Did not most mighty men and fat bulls before 
Him, as though a man of no strength, made captive and oppressed, shake the head and say, “If Son of God 
He is, let Him come down from the Cross”? Has he deserted because He was made weak, who preferred 
not to come down from the Cross, lest He should seem not to have displayed power, but to have yielded to 
them reviling? What did He hanging teach thee, that would not come down, but patience amid men 
reviling, but that thou shouldest be strong in thy God? Perchance too in His person was said, “As it were a 
monster I have become unto many, and Thou art a strong Helper.” In His person according to His 
weakness, not according to His power; according to that whereby He had transformed us into Himself, not 
according to that wherein He had Himself come down. For He became a monster unto many. And 
perchance the same was the old age of Him; because on account of its oldness it is not improperly called 
old age, and the Apostle saith, “Our old man hath been crucified together with Him.” If there was there 
our old man, old age was there; because old, old age. Nevertheless, because a true saying is, “Renewed as 
an eagle’s shall be Thy youth;” He rose Himself the third day, promised a resurrection at the end of the 
world. Already there hath gone before the Head, the members are to follow. Why dost thou fear lest He 
should forsake thee, lest He cast thee away for the time of old age, when thy strength shall have failed? 
Yea at that time in thee will be the strength of Him, when thy strength shall have failed. 


11. Why do I say this? “For mine enemies have spoken against me, and they that were keeping watch for 
My soul, have taken counsel together (ver. 10): saying, God hath forsaken Him, persecute Him, and seize 
Him, for there is no one to deliver Him” (ver. 11). This hath been said concerning Christ. For He that with 
the great power of Divinity, wherein He is equal to the Father, had raised to life dead persons, on a sudden 
in the hands of enemies became weak, and as if having no power, was seized. When would He have been 
seized, except they had first said in their heart, “God hath forsaken Him?” Whence there was that voice on 
the Cross, “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” So then did God forsake Christ, though “God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself,” though Christ was also God, out of the Jews indeed 
according to the flesh, “Who is over all things, God blessed for ever,”—did God forsake Him? Far be it. But 
in our old man our voice it was, because our old man was crucified together with Him: and of that same 
our old man He had taken a Body, because Mary was of Adam. Therefore the very thing which they 
thought, from the Cross He said, “Why hast Thou forsaken Me?” Why do these men think Me left alone to 
their evil? What is, think Me forsaken in their evil? “For if they had known, the Lord of glory they had 
never crucified. Persecute and seize Him.” More familiarly however, brethren, let us take this of the 
members of Christ, and acknowledge our own voice in these words: because even He used such words in 
our person, not in His own power and majesty; but in that which He became for our sakes, not according 
to that which He was, who hath made us. 


12. “O Lord, my God, be not far from me” (ver. 12). So it is, and the Lord is not far off at all. For, “The 
Lord is nigh unto them that have bruised the heart.” “My God, unto my help look Thou.” “Be they 
confounded and fail that engage my soul” (ver. 13). What hath he desired? “Be they confounded and fail.” 
Why hath he desired it? “That engage my soul”? What is, “That engage my soul”? Engaging as it were 
unto some quarrel. For they are said to be engaged that are challenged to quarrel. If then so it is, let us 
beware of men that engage our soul. What is, “That engage our soul”? First provoking us to withstand 
God, in order that in our evil things God may displease us. For when art thou right, so that to thee the God 
of Israel may be good, good to men right in heart? When art thou right? Wilt thou hear? When in that 
good which thou doest, God is pleasing to thee; but in that evil which thou sufferest, God is not 
displeasing to thee. See ye what I have said, brethren, and be ye on your guard against men that engage 
your souls. For all men that deal with you in order to make you be wearied in sorrows and tribulations, 
have this aim, namely, that God may be displeasing to you in that which ye suffer, and there may go forth 
from your mouth, “What is this? For what have I done?” Now then hast thou done nothing of evil, and art 
thou just, He unjust? A sinner I am, thou sayest, I confess, just I call not myself. But what, sinner, hast 
thou by any means done so much evil as he with whom it is well? As much as Gaiuseius? I know the evil 
doings of him, I know the iniquities of him, from which I, though a sinner, am very far; and yet I see him 
abounding in all good things, and I am suffering so great evil things. I do not then say, O God, “what have 
I done” to Thee, because I have done nothing at all of evil; but because I have not done so much as to 
deserve to suffer these things. Again, art thou just, He unjust? Wake up, wretched man, thy soul hath been 
engaged! I have not, he saith, called myself just. What then sayest thou? A sinner I am, but I did not 
commit so great sins, as to deserve to suffer these things. Thou sayest not then to God, just I am, and 
Thou art unjust: but thou sayest, unjust I am, but Thou art more unjust. Behold thy soul hath been 
engaged, behold now thy soul wageth war. What? Against whom? Thy soul, against God; that which hath 
been made against Him by whom it was made. Even because thou art in being to cry out against Him, 
thou art ungrateful. Return, then, to the confession of thy sickness, and beg the healing hand of the 
Physician. Think thou not they are happy who flourish for a time. Thou art being chastised, they are being 
spared: perchance for thee chastised and amended an inheritance is being kept in reserve. . . . Lastly, see 
what followeth, “Let them put on confusion and shame, that think evil things to me.” “Confusion and 
shame,” confusion because of a bad conscience, shame because of modesty. Let this befall them, and they 
will be good. ... 


13. “But I alway in Thee will hope, and will add to all Thy praise” (ver. 14). What is this? “I will add to all 
Thy praise,” ought to move us. More perfect wilt thou make the praise of God? Is there anything to be 
superadded? If already that is all praise, wilt thou add anything? God was praised in all His good deeds, in 
every creature of His, in the whole establishment of all things, in the government and regulation of ages, 
in the order of seasons, in the height of Heaven, in the fruitfulness of the regions of earth, in the 
encircling of the sea, in every excellency of the creature everywhere brought forth, in the sons of men 
themselves, in the giving of the Law, in delivering His people from the captivity of the Egyptians, and all 
the rest of His wonderful works: not yet He had been praised for having raised up flesh unto life eternal. 
Be there then this praise added by the Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ: in order that here we may 
perceive His voice above all past praise: thus it is that we rightly understand this also... . 


14. “My mouth shall tell out Thy righteousness” (ver. 15): not mine. From thence I will add to all Thy 
praise: because even that I am righteous, if righteous I am, is Thy righteousness in me, not mine own: for 
Thou dost justify the ungodly. “All the day long Thy salvation.” What is, “Thy salvation”? Let no one 
assume to himself, that he saveth himself, “Of the Lord is Salvation.” Not any one by himself saveth 
himself, “Vain is man’s salvation.” “All the day long Thy Salvation:” at all times. Something of adversity 
cometh, preach the Salvation of the Lord: something of prosperity cometh, preach the Salvation of the 
Lord. Do not preach in prosperity, and hold thy peace in adversity: otherwise there will not be that which 
hath been said, “all the day long.” For all the day long is day together with its own night. Do we when we 
say, for example, thirty days have gone by, mention the nights also; do we not under the very term days 
include the nights also? In Genesis what was said? “The evening was made, and the morning was made, 
one day.” Therefore a whole day is the day together with its own night: for the night doth serve the day, 
not the day the night. Whatever thou doest in mortal flesh, ought to serve righteousness: whatever thou 
doest by the commandment of God, be it not done for the sake of the advantage of the flesh, lest day serve 
night. Therefore all the day long speak of the praise of God, to wit, in prosperity and in adversity; in 
prosperity, as though in the day time; in adversity, as though in the night time: all the day long 
nevertheless speak of the praise of God, so that thou mayest not have sung to no purpose, “I will bless 
God at every time, alway the praise of Him is in my mouth.” ... 


15. Therefore, he saith, “For I have not known tradings.” What are these tradings? Let traders hear and 
change their life; and if they have been such, be not such; let them not know what they have been, let 
them forget; lastly, let them not approve, not praise; let them disapprove, condemn, be changed, if trading 
is a sin. For on this account, O thou trader, because of a certain eagerness for getting, whenever thou 
shalt have suffered loss, thou wilt blaspheme; and there will not be in thee that which hath been spoken 
of, “all the day long Thy praise.” But whenever for the price of the goods which thou art selling, thou not 
only liest, but even falsely swearest; how in thy mouth all the day long is there the praise of God? While, if 
thou art a Christian, even out of thy mouth the name of God is being blasphemed, so that men say, see 
what sort of men are Christians! Therefore if this man for this reason speaketh the praise of God all the 


day long, because he hath not known tradings; let Christians amend themselves, let them not trade. But a 
trader saith to me, behold I bring indeed from a distant quarter merchandise unto these places, wherein 
there are not those things which I have brought, by which means I may gain a living: I ask but as reward 
for my labour, that I may sell dearer than I have bought: for whence can I live, when it hath been written, 
“the worker is worthy of his reward”? But he is treating of lying, of false swearing. This is the fault of me, 
not of trading: for I should not, if I would, be unable to do without this fault. I then, the merchant, do not 
shift mine own fault to trading: but if I lie, it is I that lie, not the trade. For I might say, for so much I 
bought, but for so much I will sell; if thou pleasest, buy. For the buyer hearing this truth would not be 
offended, and not a whit less all men would resort to me: because they would love truth more than gain. 
Of this then, he saith, admonish me, that I lie not, that I forswear not; not to relinquish business whereby I 
maintain myself. For to what dost thou put me when thou puttest me away from this? Perchance to some 
craft? I will be a shoemaker, I will make shoes for men. Are not they too liars? are not they too false- 
swearers? Do they not, when they have contracted to make shoes for one man, when they have received 
money from another man, give up that which they were making, and undertake to make for another, and 
deceive him for whom they have promised to make speedily? Do they not often say, to-day I am about it, 
to-day I’ll get them done? Secondly, in the very sewing do they not commit as many frauds? These are 
their doings and these are their sayings: but they are themselves evil, not the calling which they profess. 
All evil artificers, then, not fearing God, either for gain, or for fear of loss or want, do lie, do forswear 
themselves; there is no continual praise of God in them. How then dost thou withdraw me from trading? 
Wouldest thou that I be a farmer, and murmur against God thundering, so that, fearing hail, I consult a 
wizard, in order to learn what to do to protect me against the weather; so that I desire famine for the 
poor, in order that I may be able to sell what I have kept in store? Unto this dost thou bring me? But good 
farmers, thou sayest, do not such things. Nor do good traders do those things. But why, even to have sons 
is an evil thing, for when their head is in pain, evil and unbelieving mothers seek for impious charms and 
incantations? These are the sins of men, not of things. A trader might thus speak to me—Look then, O 
Bishop, how thou understand the tradings which thou hast read in the Psalm: lest perchance thou 
understand not, and yet forbid me trading. Admonish me then how I should live; if well, it shall be well 
with me: one thing however I know, that if I shall have been evil, it is not trading that maketh me so, but 
my iniquity. Whenever truth is spoken, there is nothing to be said against it. 


16. Let us inquire then what he hath called tradings, which indeed he that hath not known, all the day 
long doth praise God. Trading even in the Greek language is derived from action, and in the Latin from 
want of inaction: but whether it be from action or want of inaction, let us examine what it is. For they that 
are active traders, rely as it were upon their own action, they praise their works, they attain not to the 
grace of God. Therefore traders are opposed to that grace which this Psalm doth commend. For it doth 
commend that grace, in order that no one may boast of his own works. Because in a certain place is said, 
“Physicians shall not raise to life,” ought men to abandon medicine? But what is this? Under this name are 
understood proud men, promising salvation to men, whereas “of the Lord is Salvation.” . . . With reason 
the Lord drave from the Temple them to whom He said, “It is written, My House shall be called the House 
of prayer, but ye have made it a house of trading;” that is, boasting of your works, seeking no inaction, nor 
hearing the Scripture speaking against your unrest and trading, “be ye still, and see that I am the Lord.” . 


17. But there is in some copies, “For I have not known literature.” Where some books have “trading,” 
there others “literature:” how they may accord is a hard matter to find out; and yet the discrepancy of 
interpreters perchance showeth the meaning, introduceth no error. Let us inquire then how to understand 
literature also, lest we offend grammarians in the same way as we did traders a little before: because a 
grammarian too may live honourably in his calling, and neither forswear nor lie. Let us examine then the 
literature which he hath not known, in whose mouth all the day long is the praise of God. There is a sort of 
literature of the Jews: for to them let us refer this; there we shall find what hath been said: just as when 
we were inquiring about traders, on the score of actions and works, we found that to be called detestable 
trading, which the Apostle hath branded, saying, “For being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and willing 
to establish their own, to the righteousness of God they were not made subject.” .. . Just as then we found 
out the former charge against traders, that is men boasting of action, exalting themselves because of 
business which admitteth no inaction, unquiet men rather than good workmen; because good workmen 
are those in whom God worketh; so also we find a sort of literature among the Jews. . . . Moses wrote five 
books: but in the five porches encircling the pool, sick men were lying, but they could not be healed. See 
how the letter remained, convicting the guilty, not saving the unrighteous. For in those five porches, a 
figure of the five books, sick men were given over rather than made whole. What then in that place did 
make whole a sick man? The moving of the water. When that pool was moved there went down a sick man, 
and there was made whole one, one because of unity: whatsoever other man went down unto that same 
moving was not made whole. How then was there commended the unity of the Body crying from the ends 
of the earth? Another man was not healed, except again the pool were moved. The moving of the pool then 
did signify the perturbation of the people of the Jews when the Lord Jesus Christ came. For at the coming 
of an Angel the water in the pool was perceived to be moved. The water then encircled with five porches 
was the Jewish nation encircled by the Law. And in the porches the sick lay, and in the water alone when 
troubled and moved they were healed. The Lord came, troubled was the water; He was crucified, may He 
come down in order that the sick man may be made whole. What is, may He come down? May He humble 
Himself. Therefore whosoever ye be that love the letter without grace, in the porches ye will remain, sick 


ye will be, lying ill, not growing well. . . . For the same figure also it is that Eliseus at first sent a staff by 
his servant to raise up the dead child. There had died the son of a widow his hostess; it was reported to 
him, to his servant he gave his staff: go thou, he saith, lay it on the dead child. Did the prophet not know 
what he was doing? The servant went before, he laid the staff upon the dead, the dead arose not. “For if 
there had been given a law which could have made alive, surely out of the law there had been 
righteousness.” The law sent by the servant made not alive: and yet he sent his staff by the servant, who 
himself afterwards followed, and made alive. For when that infant arose not, Eliseus came himself, now 
bearing the type of the Lord, who had sent before his servant with the staff, as though with the Law: he 
came to the child that was lying dead, he laid his limbs upon it. The one was an infant, the other a grown 
man: he contracted and shortened in a manner the size of his full growth, in order that he might fit the 
dead child. The dead then arose, when he being alive adapted himself to the dead: and the Master did that 
which the staff did not; and grace did that which the letter did not. They then that have remained in the 
staff, glory in the letter; and therefore are not made alive. But I will to glory concerning Thy grace... . In 
that same grace I glorying “literature have not known:” that is, men on the letter relying, and from grace 
recoiling, with whole heart I have rejected. 


18. With reason there followeth, “I will enter into the power of the Lord:” not mine own, but the Lord’s. 
For they gloried in their own power of the letter, therefore grace joined to the letter they knew not... . 
But because “the letter killeth, but the Spirit maketh alive:” “I have not known literature, and I will enter 
into the power of the Lord.” Therefore this verse following doth strengthen and perfect the sense, so as to 
fix it in the hearts of men, and not suffer any other interpretation to steal in from any quarter. “O Lord, I 
will be mindful of Thy righteousness alone” (ver. 16). Ah! “alone.” Why hath he added “alone,” I ask you? 
It would suffice to say, “I will be mindful of Thy righteousness.” “alone,” he saith, entirely: there of mine 
own I think not. “For what hast thou which thou hast not received? But if also thou hast received, why 
dost thou glory as if thou hast not received.” Thy righteousness alone doth deliver me, what is mine own 
alone is nought but sins. May I not glory then of my own strength, may I not remain in the letter; may I 
reject “literature,” that is, men glorying of the letter, and on their own strength perversely, like men 
frantic, relying: may I reject such men, may I enter into the power of the Lord, so that when I am weak, 
then I may be mighty; in order that Thou in me mayest be mighty, for, “I will be mindful of Thy 
righteousness alone.” 


19. “O God, Thou hast taught me from my youth” (ver. 17). What hast thou taught me? That of Thy 
righteousness alone I ought to be mindful. For reviewing my past life, I see what was owing to me, and 
what I have received instead of that which was owing to me. There was owing punishment, there hath 
been paid grace: there was owing hell, there hath been given life eternal. “O God, Thou hast taught me 
from my youth.” From the very beginning of my faith, wherewith Thou hast renewed me, Thou didst teach 
me that nothing had preceded in me, whence I might say that there was owing to me what Thou hast 
given. For who is turned to God save from iniquity? Who is redeemed save from captivity? But who can 
say that unjust was his captivity, when he forsook his Captain and fell off to the deserter? God is for our 
Captain, the devil a deserter: the Captain gave a commandment, the deserter suggested guile: where 
were thine ears between precept and deceit? was the devil better than God? Better he that revolted than 
He that made thee? Thou didst believe what the devil promised, and didst find what God threatened. Now 
then out of captivity being delivered, still however in hope, not yet in substance, walking by faith, not yet 
by sight, “O God,” he saith, “Thou hast taught me from my youth.” From the time that I have been turned 
to Thee, renewed by Thee who had been made by Thee, re-created who had been created, re-formed who 
had been formed: from the time that I have been converted, I have learned that no merits of mine have 
preceded, but that Thy grace hath come to me gratis, in order that I might be mindful of Thy 
righteousness alone. 


20. What next after youth? For, “Thou hast taught me,” he saith, “from my youth:” what after youth? For 
in that same first conversion of thine thou didst learn, how before conversion thou wast not just, but 
iniquity preceded, in order that iniquity being banished, there might succeed love: and having been 
renewed into a new man, only in hope, not yet in substance, thou didst learn how nothing of thy good had 
preceded, and by the grace of God thou wast converted to God: now perchance since the time that thou 
hast been converted wilt thou have anything of thine own, and on thy own strength oughtest thou to rely? 
Just as men are wont to say, now leave me, it was necessary for thee to show me the way; it is sufficient, I 
will walk in the way. And he that hath shown thee the way, “wilt thou not that I conduct thee to the 
place?” But thou, if thou art conceited, “let me alone, it is enough, I will walk in the way.” Thou art left, 
and through thy weakness again thou wilt lose the way. Good were it for thee that He should have 
conducted thee, who first put thee in the way. But unless He too lead thee, again also thou wilt stray: say 
to Him then, “Conduct me, O Lord, in Thy way, and I will walk in Thy truth.” But thy having entered on the 
way, is youth, the very renewal and beginning of the faith. For before thou wast walking through thy own 
ways a vagabond; straying through woody places, through rough places, torn in all thy limbs, thou wast 
seeking a home, that is, a sort of settlement of thy spirit, where thou mightest say, it is well; and being in 
security mightest say it, at rest from every uneasiness, from every trial, in a word from every captivity; 
and thou didst not find. What shall I say? Came there to thee one to show thee the way? There came to 
thee the Way itself, and thou wast set therein by no merits of thine preceding, for evidently thou wast 
straying. What, since the time that thou hast set foot therein dost thou now direct thyself? Doth He that 
hath taught thee the way now leave thee? No, he saith: “Thou hast taught me from my youth; and even 


until now I will tell forth Thy wonderful works.” For a wonderful thing is that which still Thou doest; 
namely, that Thou dost direct me, who in the way hast put me: and these are Thy wonderful works. What 
dost thou think to be the wonderful works of God? What is more wonderful among God’s wonderful works, 
than the raising the dead? But am I by any means dead, thou sayest? Unless dead thou hadst been, there 
would not have been said to thee, “Rise, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
enlighten thee.” Dead are all unbelievers, all unrighteous men; in body they live, but in heart they are 
extinct. But he that raiseth a man dead according to the body, doth bring him back to see this light and to 
breathe this air: but he that raiseth is not himself light and air to him; he beginneth to see, as he saw 
before. A soul is not so resuscitated. For a soul is resuscitated by God; though even a body is resuscitated 
by God: but God, when He doth resuscitate a body, to the world doth bring it back: when He doth 
resuscitate a soul, to Himself He bringeth it back. If the air of this world be withdrawn, there dieth body: 
if God be withdrawn, there dieth soul. When then God doth resuscitate a soul, unless there be with her He 
that hath resuscitated, she being resuscitated liveth not. For He doth not resuscitate, and then leave her 
to live to herself: in the same manner as Lazarus, when he was resuscitated after being four days dead, 
was resuscitated by the Lord’s corporal presence... . The Lord withdrew from that same city or from that 
spot, did Lazarus cease to live? Not so is the soul resuscitated: God doth resuscitate her, she dieth if God 
shall have withdrawn. For I will speak boldly, brethren, but yet the truth. Two lives there are, one of the 
body, another of the soul: as the life of the body is the soul, so the life of the soul is God: in like manner as, 
if the soul forsake, the body dieth: so the soul dieth, if God forsake. This then is His grace, namely, that He 
resuscitate and be with us. Because then He doth resuscitate us from our past death, and doth renew ina 
manner our life, we say to Him, “O God, Thou hast taught me from my youth.” But because He doth not 
withdraw from those whom He resuscitateth, lest when He shall have withdrawn from them they die, we 
say to Him, “and even until now I will tell forth Thy wonderful works:” because while Thou art with me I 
live, and of my soul Thou art the life, which will die if she be left to herself. Therefore while my life is 
present, that is, my God, “even until now,” what next? 


21. “And even unto oldness and old age” (ver. 18). These are two terms for old age, and are distinguished 
by the Greeks. For the gravity succeeding youth hath another name among the Greeks, and after that 
same gravity the last age coming on hath another name; for presbutes signifieth grave, and g?ron old. But 
because in the Latin language the distinction of these two terms holdeth not, both words implying old age 
are inserted, oldness and old age: but ye know them to be two ages. “Thou hast taught me Thy grace from 
my youth; and even until now;” after my youth, “I will tell forth Thy wonderful works,” because Thou art 
with me in order that I may not die, who hast come in order that I may rise: “and even unto oldness and 
old age,” that is, even unto my last breath, unless with me Thou shalt have been, there will not be any 
merit of mine; may Thy grace alway remain with me. Even one man would say this, thou, he, I; but 
because this voice is that of a certain great Man, that is, of the Unity itself, for it is the voice of the 
Church; let us investigate the youth of the Church. When Christ came, He was crucified, dead, rose again, 
called the Gentiles, they began to be converted, became Martyrs strong in Christ, there was shed faithful 
blood, there arose a harvest for the Church: this is Her youth. But seasons advancing let the Church 
confess, let Her say, “Even until now I will tell forth Thy wonderful works.” Not only in youth, when Paul, 
when Peter, when the first Apostles told: even in advancing age I myself, that is, Thy Unity, Thy members, 
Thy Body, “will tell forth Thy marvellous works.” What then? “And even unto oldness and old age,” I will 
tell forth Thy wonderful works: even until the end of the world here shall be the Church. For if She were 
not to be here even unto the end of the world; to whom did the Lord say, “Behold, I am with you always, 
even unto the consummation of the world”? Why was it necessary that these things should be spoken in 
the Scriptures? Because there were to be enemies of the Christian Faith who would say, “for a short time 
are the Christians, hereafter they shall perish, and there shall come back idols, there shall come back that 
which was before. How long shall be the Christians?” “Even unto oldness and old age:” that is, even unto 
the end of the world. When thou, miserable unbeliever, dost expect Christians to pass away, thou art 
passing away thyself without Christians: and Christians even unto the end of the world shall endure; and 
as for thee with thine unbelief when thou shalt have ended thy short life, with what face wilt thou come 
forth to the Judge, whom while thou wast living thou didst blaspheme? Therefore “from my youth, and 
even until now, and even unto oldness and old age, O Lord, forsake not me.” It will not be, as mine 
enemies say, even for a time. “Forsake not me, until I tell forth Thine arm to every generation that is yet to 
come.” And the Arm of the Lord hath been revealed to whom? The Arm of the Lord is Christ. Do not Thou 
then forsake me: let not them rejoice that say, “only for a set time the Christians are.” May there be 
persons to tell forth Thine arm. To whom? “To every generation that is yet to come.” If then it be to every 
generation that is yet to come, it will be even unto the end of the world: for when the world is ended, no 
longer any generation will come on. 


22. “Thy power and Thy righteousness” (ver. 19). That is, that I may tell forth to every generation that is 
yet to come, Thine arm. And what hath Thine arm effected? This then let me tell forth, that same grace to 
every generation succeeding: let me say to every man that is to be born, nothing thou art by thyself, on 
God call thou, thine own are sins, merits are God’s: punishment to thee is owing, and when reward shall 
have come, His own gifts He will crown, not thy merits. Let me say to every generation that is to come, 
out of captivity thou hast come, unto Adam thou didst belong. Let me say this to every generation that is 
to come, that there is no strength of mine, no righteousness of mine; but “Thy strength and Thy 
righteousness, O God, even unto the most high mighty works which Thou hast made.” “Thy power and Thy 
righteousness,” as far as what? even unto flesh and blood? Nay, “even unto the most high mighty works 


which Thou hast made.” For the high places are the heavens, in the high places are the Angels, Thrones, 
Dominions, Principalities, Powers: to Thee they owe it that they are; to Thee they owe it that they live, to 
Thee they owe it that righteously they live, to Thee they owe it that blessedly they live. “Thy power and 
Thy righteousness,” as far as what? “Even unto the most high mighty works which Thou hast made.” 
Think not that man alone belongeth to the grace of God. What was Angel before he was made? What is 
Angel, if He forsake him who hath created? Therefore “Thy power and Thy justice even unto the most high 
mighty works which Thou hast made.” 


23. And man exalteth himself: and in order that he may belong to the first captivity, he heareth the 
serpent suggesting, “Taste, and ye shall be as Gods.” Men as Gods? “O God, who is like unto Thee?” Not 
any in the pit, not in Hell, not in earth, not in Heaven, for all things Thou hast made. Why doth the work 
strive with the Maker? “O God, who is like unto Thee?” But as for me, saith miserable Adam, and Adam is 
every man, while I perversely will to be like unto Thee, behold what I have become, so that from captivity 
to Thee I cry out: I with whom it was well under a good king, have been made captive under my seducer; 
and cry out to Thee, because I have fallen from Thee. And whence have I fallen from Thee? While I 
perversely seek to be like unto Thee. ... 


24. Ill straying, ill presuming, doomed to die by withdrawing from the path of righteousness: behold he 
breaketh the commandment, he hath shaken off from his neck the yoke of discipline, uplifted with high 
spirit he hath broken in sunder the reins of guidance: where is he now? Truly captive he crieth, “O Lord, 
who is like unto Thee?” I perversely willed to be like unto Thee, and I have been made like unto a beast! 
Under Thy dominion, under Thy commandment, I was indeed like: “But a man in honour set hath not 
perceived, he hath been compared to beasts without sense, and hath been made like unto them.” Now out 
of the likeness of beasts cry though late and say, “O God, who is like unto Thee?” 


25. “How great troubles hast Thou shown to me, many and evil!” (ver. 20). Deservedly, proud servant. For 
thou hast willed perversely to be like thy God, who hadst been made after the image of thy Lord. Wouldest 
thou have it to be well with thee, when withdrawing from that good? Truly God saith to thee, if thou 
withdrawest from Me, and it is well with thee, I am not thy good. Again, if He is good, and in the highest 
degree good, and of Himself to Himself good, and by no foreign good thing good, and is Himself our chief 
good; by withdrawing from Him, what wilt thou be but evil? Also if He is Himself our blessedness, what 
will there be to one withdrawing from Him, except misery? Return thou then after misery, and say, “O 
Lord, who is like unto Thee? How great troubles hast Thou shown to me, many and evil!” 


26. But this was discipline; admonition, not desertion. Lastly, giving thanks, he saith what? “And being 
turned Thou hast made me alive, and from the bottomless places of the earth again Thou hast brought me 
back.” But when before? What is this “again”? Thou hast fallen from a high place, O man, disobedient 
slave, O thou proud against thy Lord, thou hast fallen. There hast come to pass in thee, “every one that 
exalteth himself shall be humbled:” may there come to pass in thee, “every one that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.” Return thou from the deep. I return, he saith, I return, I acknowledge; “O God, who is 
like unto Thee? How great troubles hast Thou shown to me, many and evil! and being turned Thou hast 
made me alive, and from the bottomless places of the earth again Thou hast brought me back.” “We 
perceive,” I hear. Thou hast brought us back from the bottomless places of the earth, hast brought us back 
from the depth and drowning of sin. But why “again”? When had it already been done? Let us go on, if 
perchance the latter parts of the Psalm itself do not explain to us the thing which here we do not yet 
perceive, namely, why he hath said “again.” Therefore let us hear: “How great troubles Thou hast shown 
to me, many and evil! And being turned Thou hast made me alive, and from the bottomless places of the 
earth again Thou hast brought me back.” What then? “Thou hast multiplied Thy righteousness, and being 
turned Thou hast comforted me, and from the bottomless places of the earth again Thou hast brought me 
back” (ver. 21). Behold a second “again”! If we labour to unravel this “again” when written once, who will 
be able to unravel it when doubled? Now “again” itself is a redoubling, and once more there is written 
“again.” May He be with us from whom is grace, may there be with us the arm also which we are telling 
forth to every generation that is to come: may He be with us Himself, and as with the key of His Cross 
open to us the mystery that is locked up. For it was not to no purpose that when He was crucified the veil 
of the temple was rent in the midst, but to show that through His Passion the secret things of all mysteries 
were opened. May He then Himself be with men passing over unto Him, be the veil taken away: may our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ tell us why such a voice of the Prophet hath been sent before, “Thou hast 
shown to me troubles many and evil: and being turned Thou hast made me alive, and from the bottomless 
places of the earth again Thou hast brought me back.” Behold this is the first “again” which hath been 
written. Let us see what this is, and we shall see why there is a second “again.” 


27... . Therein Christ died, wherein thou art to die: and therein Christ rose again, wherein thou art to 
rise again. By His example He taught thee what thou shouldest not fear, for what thou shouldest hope. 
Thou didst fear death, He died: thou didst despair of rising again, He rose again. But thou sayest to me, 
He rose again, do I by any means rise again? But He rose again in that which for thee He received of thee. 
Therefore thy nature in Him hath preceded thee; and that which was taken of thee, hath gone up before 
thee: therein therefore thou also hast ascended. Therefore He ascended first, and we in Him: because that 
flesh is of the human race. ... Behold one “again.” Hear of its being fulfilled from the Apostle: “If then ye 
have risen with Christ, the things which are above seek ye, where Christ is sitting on the right hand of 


God; the things which are above mind ye, not the things which are upon the earth.” He then hath gone 
before: already we also have risen again, but still in hope. Hear the Apostle Paul saying this same thing: 
“Even we ourselves groan in ourselves, looking for the adoption, the redemption of our body.” What is it 
then that Christ hath granted to thee? Hear that which followeth: “For by hope we are saved: but hope 
which is seen is not hope. For that which a man seeth, why doth he hope for? But if that which we see not 
we hope for, through patience we wait for it.” We have been brought back therefore again from the 
bottomless places in hope. Why again? Because already Christ had gone before. But because we shall rise 
again in substance, for now in hope we are living, now after faith we are walking; we have been brought 
back from the bottomless places of the earth, by believing in Him who before us hath risen again from the 
bottomless place of the earth. ... Thou hast heard one “again,” thou hast heard the other: “again;” one 
“again” because of Christ going before; and the other, yet however in hope, and a thing which remaineth 
to be in substance. “Thou hast multiplied Thy righteousness,” already in me believing, already in those 
that first have risen again in hope... .”Thou hast multiplied Thy righteousness, and being turned Thou 
hast comforted me:” and because of the body to rise again at the end, even from the bottomless places of 
the earth again Thou hast brought me back. 


28. “For I will confess to Thee in the vessels of a Psalm Thy truth” (ver. 22). The vessels of a Psalm are a 
Psaltery. But what is a Psaltery? An instrument of wood and strings. What doth it signify? There is some 
difference between it and a harp: . . . there seemeth to be signified by the Psaltery the Spirit, by the harp 
the flesh. And because he had spoken of two bringings back of ours from the bottomless places of the 
earth, one after the Spirit in hope, the other after the body in substance; hear thou of these two: “For I 
will confess to Thee in the vessels of a Psalm Thy truth.” This after the Spirit: concerning the body what? 
“T will psalm to Thee on a harp, Holy One of Israel.” 


29. Again hear this because of that same “again” and “again.” “My lips shall exult when I shall psalm to 
Thee” (ver. 23). Because lips are wont to be spoken of both belonging to the inner and to the outward 
man, it is uncertain in what sense lips have been used: there followeth therefore, “And my soul which 
Thou hast redeemed.” Therefore regarding the inward lips having been saved in hope, brought back from 
the bottomless places of the earth in faith and love, still however waiting for the redemption of our body, 
we say what? Already he hath said, “And my soul which Thou hast redeemed.” But lest thou shouldest 
think the soul alone redeemed, wherein now thou hast heard one “again,” “but still,” he saith; why still? 
“but still my tongue also:” therefore now the tongue of the body: “all day long shall meditate of Thy 
righteousness” (ver. 24): that is, in eternity without end. But when shall this be? Hereafter at the end of 
the world, at the resurrection of the body and the changing into the Angelic state. Whence is it proved 
that this is spoken of the end, “but still my tongue also all day long shall meditate of Thy righteousness”? 
“When they shall have been confounded and shall have blushed, that seek evil things for me.” When shall 
they be confounded, when shall they blush, save at the end of the world? For in two ways they shall be 
confounded, either when they shall believe in Christ, or when Christ shall have come. For so long as the 
Church is here, so long as grain groaneth amid chaff, so long as wheat groaneth amid tares, so long as 
vessels of mercy groan amid vessels of wrath made for dishonour, so long as lily groaneth amid thorns, 
there will not be wanting enemies to say, “When shall he die, and his name perish?” “Behold there shall 
come the time when Christians shall be ended and shall be no more: as they began at a set time, so even 
unto a particular time they shall be.” But while they are saying these things and without end are dying, 
and while the Church is continuing preaching the Arm of the Lord to every generation that is to come; 
there shall come Himself also at last in His glory, there shall rise again all the dead, each with his cause: 
there shall be severed good men to the right hand, but evil men to the left, and they shall be confounded 
that did insult, they shall blush that did mock: and so my tongue after resurrection shall meditate of Thy 
righteousness, all day long of Thy praise, “when they shall have been confounded and shall have blushed, 
that seek evil things for me.” 


PSALM LXXII 


1. “For Salomon” indeed this Psalm’s title is fore-noted: but things are spoken of therein which could not 
apply to that Salomon king of Israel after the flesh, according to those things which holy Scripture 
speaketh concerning him: but they can most pertinently apply to the Lord Christ. Whence it is perceived, 
that the very word Salomon is used in a figurative sense, so that in him Christ is to be taken. For Salomon 
is interpreted peace-maker: and on this account such a word to Him most truly and excellently doth apply, 
through Whom, the Mediator, having received remission of sins, we that were enemies are reconciled to 
God. For “when we were enemies we were reconciled to God through the death of His Son.” The Same is 
Himself that Peace-maker. . . . Since then we have found out the true Salomon, that is, the true Peace- 
maker: next let us observe what the Psalm doth teach concerning Him. 


2. “O God, Thy judgment to the King give Thou, and Thy justice to the King’s Son” (ver. 1). The Lord 
Himself in the Gospel saith, “The Father judgeth not any one, but all judgment He hath given to the Son:” 
this is then, “O God, Thy judgment to the King give Thou.” He that is King is also the Son of the King: 
because God the Father also is certainly King. Thus it hath been written, that the King made a marriage 
for His Son. But after the manner of Scripture the same thing is repeated. For that which he hath said in, 
“Thy judgment;” the same he hath otherwise expressed in, “Thy justice:” and that which he hath said in, 
“the King,” the same he hath otherwise expressed in, “to the King’s Son.” . . . But these repetitions do 


much commend the divine sayings, whether the same words, or whether in other words the same sense be 
repeated: and they are mostly found in the Psalms, and in the kind of discourse whereby the mind’s 
affection is to be awakened. 


3. Next there followeth, “To judge Thy people in justice, and Thy poor in judgment” (ver. 2). For what 
purpose the royal Father gave to the royal Son His judgment and His justice is sufficiently shown when he 
saith, “To judge Thy people in justice;” that is, for the purpose of judging Thy people. Such an idiom is 
found in Salomon: “The Proverbs of Salomon, son of David, to know wisdom and discipline:” that is, the 
Proverbs of Salomon, for the purpose of knowing wisdom and discipline. So, “Thy judgment give Thou, to 
judge Thy people:” that is, “Thy judgment” give Thou for the purpose of judging Thy people. But that 
which he saith before in, “Thy people,” the same he saith afterwards in, “Thy poor:” and that which he 
saith before in, “in justice;” the same afterward in, “in judgment:” according to that manner of repetition. 
Whereby indeed he showeth, that the people of God ought to be poor, that is, not proud, but humble. For, 
“blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” In which poverty even blessed Job 
was poor even before he had lost those great earthly riches. Which thing for this reason I thought should 
be mentioned, because there are certain persons who are more ready to distribute all their goods to the 
poor, than themselves to become the poor of God. For they are puffed up with boasting wherein they think 
their living well should be ascribed to themselves, not to the grace of God: and therefore now they do not 
even live well, however great the good works which they seem to do.... 


4. But seeing that he hath changed the order of the words (though he had first said, “O God, Thy 
judgment to the King give Thou, and Thy justice to the King’s Son,” putting judgment first, then justice), 
and hath put justice first, then judgment, saying, “To judge Thy people in justice, and Thy poor in 
judgment:” he doth more clearly show that he hath called judgment justice, proving that there is no 
difference made by the order in which the word is placed, because it signifieth the same thing. For it is 
usual to say “wrong judgment” of that which is unjust: but justice iniquitous or unjust we are not wont to 
speak of. For if wrong and unjust it be; no longer must it be called justice. Again, by putting down 
judgment and repeating it under the name of justice, or by putting down justice and repeating it under the 
name of judgment, he clearly showeth that he specially nameth that judgment which is wont to be put 
instead of justice, that is, that which cannot be understood of giving an evil judgment. For in the place 
where He saith, “Judge not according to persons, but right judgment judge ye;” He showeth that there 
may be a wrong judgment, when He saith, “right judgment judge ye:” lastly, the one He doth forbid, the 
other He doth enjoin. But when without any addition He speaketh of judgment, He would at once have just 
judgment to be understood: as is that which He saith, “Ye forsake the weightier matters of the Law, mercy 
and judgment.” That also which Jeremiah saith is, “making his riches not with judgment.” He saith not, 
making his riches by wrong or unjust judgment, or not with judgment right or just, but not with judgment: 
calling not anything judgment but what is right and just. 


5. “Let the mountains bear peace to the people, and the hills justice” (ver. 3). The mountains are the 
greater, the hills the less. These are without doubt those which another Psalm hath, “little with great.” For 
those mountains did exult like rams, and those hills like lambs of the sheep, at the departure of Israel out 
of Egypt, that is, at the deliverance of the people of God from this world’s servitude. Those then that are 
eminent in the Church for passing sanctity, are the mountains, who are meet to teach other men also, by 
so speaking as that they may be faithfully taught, by so living as that they may imitate them to their profit: 
but the hills are they that follow the excellence of the former by their own obedience. Why then “the 
mountains peace: and the hills justice”? Would there perchance have been no difference, even if it had 
been said thus, Let the mountains bear justice to the people and the hills peace? For to both justice, and 
to both peace is necessary: and it may be that under another name justice herself may have been called 
peace. For this is true peace, not such as unjust men make among them. Or rather with a distinction not 
to be overlooked must that be understood which he saith, “the mountains peace, and the hills justice”? For 
men excelling in the Church ought to counsel for peace with watchful care; lest for the sake of their own 
distinctions by acting proudly they make schisms and dissever the bond of union. But let the hills so follow 
them by imitation and obedience, that they prefer Christ to them: lest being led astray by the empty 
authority of evil mountains (for they seem to excel), they tear themselves away from the Unity of Christ. . . 


6. Thus also most pertinently may be understood, “let the mountains bear peace to the people,” namely, 
that we understand the peace to consist in the reconciliation whereby we are reconciled to God: for the 
mountains receive this for His people. .. .”Let the mountains, therefore, receive peace for the people, and 
the hills justice:” so that in this manner, both being at one, there may come to pass that which hath been 
written, “justice and peace have kissed one another.” But that which other copies have, “let the mountains 
receive peace for the people, and let the hills:” I think must be understood of all sorts of preaching of 
Gospel peace, whether those that go before, or those that follow after. But in these copies this followeth, 
“in justice He shall judge the poor of the people.” But those copies are more approved of which have that 
which we have expounded above, “let the mountains bear peace to the people, and the hills justice.” But 
some have, “to Thy people;” some have not to “Thy,” but only “to the people.” 


7. “He shall judge the poor of the people, and shall save the sons of the poor” (ver. 4). The poor and the 
sons of the poor seem to me to be the very same, as the same city is Sion and the daughter of Sion. But if 


it is to be understood with a distinction, the poor we take to be the mountains, but the sons of the poor the 
hills: for instance, Prophets and Apostles, the poor, but the sons of them, that is, those that profit under 
their authority, the sons of the poor. But that which hath been said above, “shall judge;” and afterwards, 
“shall save;” is as it were a sort of exposition in what manner He shall judge. For to this end He shall 
judge, that He may save, that is, may sever from those that are to be destroyed and condemned, those to 
whom He giveth “salvation ready to be revealed at the” last time. For by such men to Him is said, 
“Destroy not with ungodly men my soul:” and, “Judge Thou me, O God, and sever my cause from the 
nation unholy.” We must observe also that he saith not, He shall judge the poor people, but, “the poor of 
the people.” For above when he had said, “to judge Thy people in justice and Thy poor in judgment,” the 
same he called the people of God as His poor, that is, only the good and those that belong to the right 
hand side. But because in this world those for the right and those for the left feed together, who, like 
lambs and goats at the last are to be put asunder; the whole, as it is mingled together, he hath called by 
the name of the People. And because even here he putteth judgment in a good sense, that is, for the 
purpose of saving: therefore he saith, “He shall judge the poor of the people,” that is, shall sever for 
salvation those that are poor among the people. “And He shall humble the false-accuser.” No false-accuser 
can be more suitably recognised here than the devil. False accusation is his business. “Doth Job worship 
God gratis?” But the Lord Jesus doth humble him, by His grace aiding His own, in order that they may 
worship God gratis, that is, may take delight in the Lord. He humbled him also thus; because when in Him 
the devil, that is, the prince of this world, had found nothing, he slew Him by the false accusations of the 
Jews, whom the false-accuser made use of as his vessels, working in the sons of unbelief. . . . 


8. “And He shall endure to the sun,” or, “shall endure with the sun” (ver. 5). For thus some of our writers 
have thought would be more exactly translated that which in the Greek is sumparamenei. But if in Latin it 
could have been expressed in one word, it must have been expressed by compermanebit: however, 
because in Latin the word cannot be expressed, in order that the sense at least might be translated, it 
hath been expressed by, “He shall endure with the sun.” For He shall co-endure to the sun is nothing else 
but, “He shall endure with the sun.” But what great matter is it for Him to endure with the sun, through 
whom all things were made, and without whom nothing was made, save that this prophecy hath been sent 
before for the sake of those who think that the religion of the Christian name up to a particular time in 
this world will live, and afterwards will be no more? “He shall endure” therefore “with the sun,” so long as 
the sun riseth and setteth, that is, so long as these times revolve, there shall not be wanting the Church of 
God, that is, Christ’s body on earth. But that which he addeth, “and before the moon, generations of 
generations:” he might have expressed by, and before the sun, that is, both with the sun and before the 
sun: which would have been understood by both with times and before times. That then which goeth 
before time is eternal: and that is truly to be held eternal which by no time is changed, as, “in the 
beginning was the Word.” But by the moon he hath chosen rather to intimate the waxings and wanings of 
things mortal. Lastly, when he had said, “before the moon,” wishing in a manner to explain for what 
purpose he inserted the moon, “generations,” he saith, “of generations.” As though he were saying, before 
the moon, that is, before the generations of generations which pass away in the departure and succession 
of things mortal, like the lunar wanings and waxings. And thus what is better to be understood by His 
enduring before the moon, than that He taketh precedence of all mortal things by immortality? Which also 
as followeth may not impertinently be taken, that whereas now, having humbled the false-accuser, He 
sitteth at the right hand of the Father, this is to endure with the sun. For the brightness of the eternal 
glory is understood to be the Son: as though the Sun were the Father, and the Brightness of Him His Son. 
But as these things may be spoken of the invisible Substance of the Creator, not as of that visible creation 
wherein are bodies celestial, of which bright bodies the sun hath the pre-eminence, from which this 
similitude hath been drawn: just as they are drawn even from things earthly, to wit, stone, lion, lamb, man 
having two sons, and the like: therefore having humbled the false-accuser, He endureth with the sun: 
because having vanquished the devil by the Resurrection, He sitteth at the right hand of the Father, where 
He dieth no more, and death no longer over Him shall have dominion. This too is before the moon, as 
though the First-born from the dead were going before the Church, which is passing on in the departure 
and succession of mortals. These are “the generations of generations.” Or perchance it is because 
generations are those whereby we are begotten mortally; but generations of generations those whereby 
we are begotten again immortally. And such is the Church which He went before, in order that He might 
endure before the moon, being the First-born of the dead. To be sure, that which is in the Greek geneas 
geneon, some have interpreted, not “generations,” but, “of a generation of generations:” because geneas 
is of ambiguous case in Greek, and whether it be the genitive singular tes gene’s, that is, of the 
generation, or the accusative plural tas geneas, that is, the generations, doth not clearly appear, except 
that deservedly that sense hath been preferred wherein, as though explaining what he had called “the 
moon,” he added in continuation, “generations of generations.” 


9. “And He shall come down like rain into a fleece, and like drops distilling upon the earth” (ver. 6). He 
hath called to our minds and admonished us, that what was done by Gedeon the Judge, in Christ hath its 
end. For he asked a sign of the Lord, that a fleece laid on the floor should alone be rained upon, and the 
floor should be dry; and again, the fleece alone should be dry, and the floor should be rained upon; and so 
it came to pass. Which thing signified, that, being as it were on a floor in the midst of the whole round 
world, the dry fleece was the former people Israel. The same Christ therefore Himself came down like rain 
upon a fleece, when yet the floor was dry: whence also He said, “I am not sent but to the sheep which 
were lost of the house of Israel.” There He chose out a Mother by whom to receive the form of a servant, 


wherein He was to appear to men: there the disciples, to whom He gave this same injunction, saying, 
“Into the way of the nations go ye not away, and into the cities of the Samaritans enter ye not: go ye first 
to the sheep which are lost of the house of Israel.” When He saith, go ye first to them, He showeth also 
that hereafter, when at length the floor was to be rained upon, they would go to other sheep also, which 
were not of the old people Israel, concerning whom He saith, “I have other sheep which are not of this 
fold, it behoveth Me to bring in them also, that there may be one flock and one Shepherd.” Hence also the 
Apostle: “for I say,” he saith, “that Christ was a minister of the Circumcision for the truth of God, to 
confirm the promises of the fathers.” Thus rain came down upon the fleece, the floor being yet dry. But 
inasmuch as he continueth, “but that the nations should glorify God for His mercy:” that when the time 
came on, that should be fulfilled which by the Prophet He saith, “a people whom I have not known hath 
served Me, in the hearkening of the ear it hath obeyed Me:” we now see, that of the grace of Christ the 
nation of the Jews hath remained dry, and the whole round world through all nations is being rained upon 
by clouds full of Christian grace. For by another word he hath indicated the same rain, saying, “drops 
distilling:” no longer upon the fleece, but “upon the earth.” For what else is rain but drops distilling? But 
that the above nation under the name of a fleece is signified, I think is either because they were to be 
stripped of the authority of teaching, just as a sheep is stripped of its skin; or because in a secret place He 
was hiding that same rain, which He willed not should be preached to uncircumcision, that is, be revealed 
to uncircumcised nations. 


10. “There shall arise in His days justice and abundance of peace, until the moon be taken away” (ver. 7). 
The expression tollatur some have interpreted by “be taken away,” but others by “be exalted,” translating 
one Greek word, which is there used, ?ntanairethe, just as each of them thought good. But they who have 
said, “be removed,” and they who have said, “be taken away,” do not so very much differ. For by the 
expression, “be removed,” custom doth teach us that there should be rather implied, that a thing is taken 
away and is no more, than that it is raised to a higher place: but “be taken away” can be understood in no 
other way at all, than that a thing is destroyed: that is, it is no more: but by “be exalted,” only that it is 
raised to a higher place. Which indeed when it is put in a bad sense is wont to signify pride: as is the 
passage, “In thy wisdom be not exalted.” But in a good sense it belongeth to a more exceeding honour, as, 
for instance, when anything is being raised; as is, “In the nights exalt ye your hands unto holy places, and 
bless ye the Lord.” Here then if we have understood the expression, “be removed,” what will be, “until the 
moon be removed,” but that it be so dealt with that it be no more? For perchance he willed this also to be 
perceived, that mortality is to be no longer, “when the last enemy shall be destroyed, death:” so that 
abundance of peace may be brought down so far as that nothing may withstand the felicity of the blessed 
from the infirmity of mortality: which will come to pass in that age, of which we have the faithful promise 
of God through Jesus Christ our Lord, concerning which it is said, “There shall arise in His days justice 
and abundance of peace:” until, death being utterly overcome and destroyed, all mortality be consumed. 
But if under the term moon, not the mortality of the flesh through which the Church is now passing, but 
the Church Herself in general hath been signified, which is to endure for everlasting, being delivered from 
this mortality, thus must be taken the expression, “There shall arise in His days justice and abundance of 
peace, until the moon be exalted;” as though it were said, There shall arise in His days justice, to conquer 
the contradiction and rebellion of the flesh, and whereby there may be made a peace so increasing and 
abundant, until the moon be exalted, that is, until the Church be lifted up, through the glory of the 
Resurrection to reign with Him, who went before Her in this glory, the first-born of the dead, that He 
might sit at the right hand of the Father; thus with the sun enduring before the moon, in the place 
whereunto hereafter was to be exalted the moon also. 


11. “And He shall be Lord from sea even unto sea, and from the river even unto the ends of the round 
world” (ver. 8): He to wit concerning whom he had said, “There shall arise in His days justice and 
abundance of peace, until the moon be exalted.” If the Church here is properly signified under the term 
moon, in continuation he showed how widely that same Church He was going to spread abroad, when He 
added, “and He shall be Lord from sea even unto sea.” For the land is encircled by a great sea which is 
called the Ocean: from which there floweth in some small part in the midst of the lands, and maketh those 
seas known to us, which are frequented by ships. Again, in “from sea even unto sea” He hath said, that 
from any one end of the earth even unto any other end, He would be Lord, whose name and power in the 
whole world were to be preached and to prevail exceedingly. To which, that there might not be understood 
in any other manner, “from sea even unto sea:” He immediately added, “and from the river even unto the 
ends of the round world.” Therefore that which He saith in “even unto the ends of the round world,” the 
same He had said before in “from sea even unto sea.” But in that which now He saith, “from the river,” He 
hath evidently expressed that He willed Christ to publish at length His power from that place from 
whence also He began to choose His disciples, to wit from the river Jordan, where upon the Lord, on His 
baptism, when the Holy Ghost descended, there sounded a voice from Heaven, “This is My beloved Son.” 
From this place then His doctrine and the authority of the heavenly ministry setting out, is enlarged even 
unto the ends of the round world, when there is preached the Gospel of the kingdom in the whole world, 
for a testimony unto all nations: and then shall come the end. 


12. “In His presence shall fall down the Ethiopians, and His enemies shall lick the earth” (ver. 9). By the 
Ethiopians, as by a part the whole, He hath signified all nations, selecting that nation to mention 
especially by name, which is at the ends of the earth. By “in His presence shall fall down” hath been 
signified, shall adore Him. And because there were to be schisms in divers quarters of the world, which 


would be jealous of the Church Catholic spread abroad in the whole round world, and again those same 
schisms dividing themselves into the names of men, and by loving the men under whose authority they 
had been rent, opposing themselves to the glory of Christ which is throughout all lands; so when He had 
said, “in His presence shall fall down the Ethiopians,” He added, “and His enemies shall lick the earth:” 
that is, shall love men, so that they shall be jealous of the glory of Christ, to whom hath been said, “Be 
Thou exalted above the Heavens, O God, and above all the earth Thy glory.” For man earned to hear, 
“Earth thou art, and unto earth thou shalt go.” By licking this earth, that is, being delighted with the 
vainly talking authority of such men, by loving them, and by counting them for the most pleasing of men, 
they gainsay the divine sayings, whereby the Catholic Church hath been foretold, not as to be in any 
particular quarter of the world, as certain schisms are, but in the whole universe by bearing fruit and 
growing so as to attain even unto the very Ethiopians, to wit, the remotest and foulest of mankind. 


13. “The kings of Tharsis and the isles shall offer gifts, the kings of the Arabians and of Saba shall lead 
presents” (ver. 10). This no longer requireth an expounder but a thinker; yea it doth thrust itself upon the 
sight not only of rejoicing believers, but also of groaning unbelievers—except perchance we must inquire 
why there hath been said, “shall lead presents.” For there are wont to be led those things which can walk. 
For could it by any means have been spoken with reference to the sacrifice of victims? Far be it that such 
“righteousness” should arise in His days. But those gifts which have been foretold as to be led, seem to 
me to signify men, whom into the fellowship of the Church of Christ the authority of kings doth lead: 
although even persecuting kings have led gifts, knowing not what they did, in sacrificing the holy Martyrs. 
“And there shall adore Him all kings of the earth, all nations shall serve Him” (ver. 11). 


14. But while he is explaining the reasons why so great honour is paid Him by kings, and He is served of 
all nations: “because He hath delivered,” he saith, “the needy man from the mighty, and the poor man, to 
whom was no helper”’(ver. 12). This needy and poor man is the people of men believing in Him. In this 
people are also kings adoring Him. For they do not disdain to be needy and poor, that is, humbly 
confessing sins, and needing the glory of God and the grace of God, in order that this King, Son of the 
King, may deliver them from the mighty one. For this same mighty one is he who above was called the 
Slanderer: whom mighty to subdue men to himself, and to hold them bound in captivity, not his virtue did 
make, but men’s sins. The same is himself also called strong; therefore here mighty also. But He that hath 
humbled the slanderer and hath entered into the house of the strong man to bind him and to spoil his 
vessels, He “hath delivered the needy and the poor man.” For this neither the virtue of any one could 
accomplish, nor any just man, nor any Angel. When then there was no helper, by His coming He saved 
them Himself. 


15. But it might occur to one; if because of sins man was held by the devil, have sins pleased Christ, who 
saved the needy man from the mighty? Far be it. But “He it is that shall spare the helpless and poor man” 
(ver. 13): that is, shall remit sins to the man, humble and not trusting in his own merits, or hoping for 
salvation because of his own virtue, but needing the grace of his Saviour. But when he hath added, “and 
the souls of the poor He shall save:” he hath recommended to our notice both the aids of grace; both that 
which is for the remission of sins, when he saith, “He shall spare the poor and needy man;” and that which 
doth consist in the imparting of righteousness, when he hath added, “and the souls of the poor He shall 
save.” For no one is meet of himself for salvation (which salvation is perfect righteousness), unless God’s 
grace aid: because the fulness of the law is nought but love, which doth not exist in us of ourselves, but is 
shed abroad in our hearts through the Holy Spirit which hath been given unto us. 


16. “From usuries and iniquity He shall redeem the souls of them” (ver. 14). What are these usuries but 
sins, which are also called debts? But I think they have been called usuries, because more of ill is found in 
the punishments than hath been committed in the sins. For, for example’s sake, while a man-slayer killeth 
only the body of a man, but can no wise hurt the soul; of himself both soul and body is destroyed in hell. 
Because of such despisers of present commandment and deriders of future punishment hath been said, “I 
coming would have exacted with usuries,” from these usuries are redeemed the souls of the poor by that 
blood which hath been shed for the remission of sins. He shall redeem, I say, from usuries, by remitting 
sins which owed larger punishments: but He shall redeem from iniquity, by helping them by grace even to 
do righteousness. Therefore the same two things have been repeated which were said above. For in that 
which is above, “He shall spare the helpless and poor man,” there is understood “from usuries:” but in 
that which there he saith, “and the souls of the poor He shall save;” there seemeth to have been implied, 
“from iniquity:” so that the words “He shall redeem,” are understood with both. So when He shall spare 
the poor and helpless man, and shall save the souls of the poor: thus “from usuries and iniquity He shall 
redeem the souls of them. And honourable shall be the name of Him in the presence of them.” For they 
give honour to His name for so great benefits, and they respond that “meet and right it is” to render 
thanks to the Lord their God. Or, as some copies have it, “and honourable is the name of them in the 
presence of Him:” for even if Christians seem despicable to this world, the name of them in the presence 
of Him is honourable, who to them hath given it, no longer remembering those names in His lips, whereby 
before they used to be called, when they were bound fast by the superstitions of the Gentiles, or signed 
with names derived from their own evil deserts, before they were Christians, which name is honourable in 
the presence of Him, even if it seemeth despicable to enemies. 


17. “And He shall live, and there shall be given to Him of the gold of Arabia” (ver. 15). There would not 


have been said, “and He shall live” (for of whom could not this be said, though living for ever so brief a 
space of time on this earth?) unless that life were being recommended to our notice, wherein He “dieth no 
more, and death over Him shall have no more dominion.” And thus, “and He shall live,” that was despised 
in death: for, as another Prophet saith, “there shall be taken away from the earth the life of Him.” But 
what is, “and there shall be given to Him of the gold of Arabia”? For the fact that from thence even the 
former Salomon received gold, in this Psalm hath been in a figure transferred unto another true Salomon, 
that is, the true Peace-maker. For the former did not have dominion “from the river even unto the ends of 
the round world.” Thus then hath been prophesied, that even the wise men of this world in Christ would 
believe. But by Arabia we understand the Gentiles; by gold wisdom which doth as much excel among all 
doctrines as gold among metals. Whence hath been written, “Receive ye prudence as silver, and wisdom 
as proved gold.” “And they shall pray concerning Himself alway.” That which the Greek hath, peri autou, 
some have interpreted by “concerning Himself,” some “for Himself,” or “for Him.” But what is, 
“concerning Himself,” except perchance that for which we pray, saying, “Thy kingdom come”? For Christ’s 
coming shall make present to believers the kingdom of God. But how to understand “for Him” is difficult; 
except that when prayer is made for the Church, for Himself prayer is made, because she is His Body. For 
concerning Christ and the Church hath been sent before a great Sacrament, “there shall be two in one 
flesh.” But now that which followeth, “all the day long,” that is, in all time, “they shall bless Him,” is 
sufficiently evident. 


18. “And there shall be a firmament on the earth, on the tops of the mountains” (ver. 16). For, “all the 
promises of God in Him are Yea,” that is, in Him are confirmed: because in Him hath been fulfilled 
whatever hath been prophesied for our salvation. For the tops of the mountains it is meet to understand 
as the authors of the divine Scriptures, that is, those persons through whom they were supplied: wherein 
He is indeed Himself the Firmament: for unto Him all things that have been divinely written are ascribed. 
But this He willed should be on earth; because for the sake of those that are upon earth, they were 
written. Whence He came also Himself upon earth, in order that He might confirm all these things, that is, 
in Himself might show them to have been fulfilled. “For it was necessary,” He saith, “for all things to be 
fulfilled which were written in the Law, and the Prophets, and Psalms, concerning Me:” that is, “in the 
tops of the mountain.” For so there cometh in the last time the evident Mount of the Lord, prepared on the 
summit of the mountains: of which here he speaketh, “in the tops of the mountains.” “Highly superexalted 
above Libanus shall be His fruit.” Libanus we are wont to take as this world’s dignity: for Libanus is a 
mountain bearing tall trees, and the name itself is interpreted whiteness. For what marvel, if above every 
brilliant state of this world there is superexalted the fruit of Christ, of which fruit the lovers have 
contemned all secular dignities? But if in a good sense we take Libanus, because of the “cedars of Libanus 
which He hath planted:” what other fruit must be understood, that is being exalted above this Libanus, 
except that whereof the Apostle speaketh when he is going to speak concerning that love of his, “yet a 
pre-eminent way to you I show”? For this is put forward even in the first rank of divine gifts, in the place 
where he saith, “but the fruit of the Spirit is love:” and with this are conjoined the remaining words as 
consequent. “And they shall flourish from the city like hay of the earth.” Because city is used ambiguously, 
and there is not annexed of Him, or of God, for there hath not been said, “from the city” of Him, or “from 
the city” of God, but only “from the city:” in a good sense it is understood, in order that from the city of 
God, that is, from the Church, they may flourish like grass; but grass bearing fruit, as is that of wheat: for 
even this is called grass in Holy Scripture; as in Genesis there is a command for the earth to bring forth 
every tree and every grass, and there is not added every wheat: which without doubt would not have been 
passed over unless under the name of grass this also were understood; and in many other passages of the 
Scriptures this is found. But if we must take, “and they shall flourish like the grass of the earth,” in the 
same manner as is said, “all flesh is grass, and the glory of a man like the flower of grass:” certainly then 
that city must be understood which doth intimate this world’s society: for it was not to no purpose that 
Cain was the first to build a city. Thus the fruit of Christ being exalted above Libanus, that is, above 
enduring trees and undecaying timbers, because He is the everlasting fruit, all the glory of a man 
according to the temporal exaltation of the world is compared to grass; for by believers and by men 
already hoping for life eternal temporal felicity is despised, in order that there may be fulfilled that which 
hath been written, “all flesh is grass, and all the glory of flesh as the flower of grass: the grass hath dried, 
the flower hath fallen off, but the word of the Lord doth endure for ever.” There is the fruit of Him exalted 
above Libanus. For always flesh hath been grass, and the glory of flesh as the flower of grass: but because 
it was not clearly proved what felicity ought to have been chosen and preferred, the flower of grass was 
esteemed for a great matter: not only it was by no means despised, but it was even chiefly sought after. As 
if therefore at that time He shall have begun to be thus, when there is reproved and despised whatever 
used to flourish in the world, thus hath been said, “superexalted above Libanus shall be the fruit of Him, 
and they shall flourish from the city like grass of the earth:” that is, glorified above all things shall be that 
which is promised for everlasting, and compared to the grass of the earth shall be whatever is counted a 
great matter in the world. 


19. “Be,” therefore, “the name of Him blessed for ever: before the sun endureth the name of Him” (ver. 
17). By the sun times are signified. Therefore for everlasting endureth the name of Him. For eternity doth 
precede times, and is not bounded by time. “And there shall be blessed in Him all the tribes of the earth.” 
For in Him is fulfilled that which hath been promised to Abraham. “For He saith not, In seeds, as though 
in many; but as though in one, And to thy Seed, which is Christ.” But to Abraham is said, “In thy Seed 
shall be blessed all the tribes of the earth.” And not the sons of the flesh but the sons of promise are 


counted in the Seed. “All nations shall magnify Him.” As if in explanation there is repeated that which 
above hath been said. For because they shall be blessed in Him, they shall magnify Him; not of themselves 
making Him to be great, that of Himself is great, but by praising and confessing Him to be great. For thus 
we magnify God: thus also we say, “Hallowed be Thy name,” which is indeed always holy. 


20. “Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, who hath done wonderful things alone” (ver. 18). Contemplating all 
things above spoken of, a hymn bursteth forth; and the Lord God of Israel is blessed. For that is being 
fulfilled which hath been spoken to that barren woman, “and He that hath delivered Thee, the God of 
Israel, shall Himself be called of the whole earth.” “He doeth” Himself “marvellous things alone:” for 
whosoever do them, He doth Himself work in them, “who doeth wonderful things alone.” “And blessed be 
the name of His glory for everlasting, and for age of age” (ver. 19). For what else should the Latin 
interpreters have said, who could not have said for everlasting, and for everlasting of everlasting? For it 
soundeth as if one thing were meant in the expression “for everlasting,” and another thing in the 
expression “for age:” but the Greek hath eis ton aiona, kai eis ton aiona tou aionos, which perchance more 
meetly might have been rendered by, “for age, and for age of age:” so that by “for age,” might have been 
understood as long as this age endureth; but “for age of age,” that which after the end of this is promised 
to be. “And there shall be fulfilled with the glory of Him every land: so be it, so be it.” Thou hast 
commanded, O Lord, so it is coming to pass: so it is coming to pass, until that which began with the river, 
may attain fully even unto the ends of the round world. 


PSALM LXxXIII 


1. This Psalm hath an inscription, that is, a title, “There have failed the hymns of David, the son of Jesse. A 
Psalm of Asaph himself.” So many Psalms we have on the titles whereof is written the name David, 
nowhere there is added, “son of Jesse,” except in this alone. Which we must believe hath not been done to 
no purpose, nor capriciously. For everywhere God doth make intimations to us, and to the understanding 
thereof doth invite the godly study of love. What is, “there have failed the hymns of David, the son of 
Jesse”? Hymns are praises of God accompanied with singing: hymns are songs containing the praise of 
God. If there be praise, and it be not of God, it is no hymn: if there be praise, and God’s praise, and it be 
not sung, it is no hymn. It must needs then, if it be a hymn, have these three things, both praise, and that 
of God, and singing. What is then, “there have failed the hymns”? There have failed the praises which are 
sung unto God. He seemeth to tell of a thing painful, and so to speak deplorable. For he that singeth 
praise, not only praiseth, but only praiseth with gladness: he that singeth praise, not only singeth, but also 
loveth him of whom he singeth. In praise, there is the speaking forth of one confessing; in singing, the 
affection of one loving. “There have failed” then “the hymns of David,” he saith: and he hath added, “the 
son of Jesse.” For David was king of Israel, son of Jesse, at a certain time of the Old Testament, at which 
time the New Testament was therein hidden, like fruit in a root. For if thou seek fruit in a root, thou wilt 
not find, and yet dost thou not find any fruit in the branches, except that which hath gone forth from the 
root. ... And in like manner as Christ Himself to be born after the flesh was hidden in the root, that is in 
the seed of the Patriarchs, and at a certain time must be revealed, as at the fruit appearing, according as 
it is written, “there hath flourished a shoot from the root of Jesse:” so also the New Testament itself which 
is in Christ, in those former times was hidden, being known to the Prophets alone, and to the very few 
godly men, not by the manifestation of things present, but by the revelation of things future. For what 
meaneth it, brethren (to mention but one thing), that Abraham sending his faithful servant to espouse a 
wife for his only son, maketh him swear to him, and in the oath saith to him, “Put thy hand under my 
thigh, and swear”? What was there in the thigh of Abraham, where he put his hand in swearing? What 
was there there, except that which even then was promised to him, “In thy seed shall be blessed all 
nations”? Under the name of thigh, flesh is signified. From the flesh of Abraham, through Isaac and Jacob, 
and not to mention many names, through Mary was our Lord Jesus Christ. 


2. But that the root was in the Patriarchs, how shall we show? Let us question Paul. The Gentiles now 
believing in Christ, and desiring as it were to boast over the Jews who crucified Christ; although also from 
that same people there came another wall, meeting in the corner, that is, in Christ Himself, the wall of 
uncircumcision, that is, of the Gentiles, coming from a different quarter: when, I say, the nations were 
lifting up themselves, he doth thus depress them. “For if thou,” he saith, “being cut out of the natural wild 
olive, hast been graffed in among them, do not boast against the branches: for if thou boastest, thou dost 
not bear the root, but the root thee.” Therefore he speaketh of certain branches broken off from the root 
of the Patriarchs because of unbelief, and the wild olive therein graffed in, that it might be partaker of the 
fatness of the olive, that is, the Church coming out of the Gentiles. And who doth graff the wild olive on 
the olive? The olive is wont to be graffed on the wild olive; the wild olive on the olive we never saw. For 
whosoever may have done so will find no berries but those of the wild olive. For that which is graffed in, 
the same groweth, and of that kind the fruit is found. There is not found the fruit of the root but of the 
graft. The Apostle showing that God did this thing by His Omnipotence, namely, that the wild olive should 
be graffed into the root of the olive, and should not bear wild berries, but olive—ascribing it to the 
Omnipotence of God, the Apostle saith this, “If thou hast been cut out of the natural wild olive and against 
nature hast been graffed into a good olive, do not boast,” he saith, “against the branches.” ... 


3. In the time then of the Old Testament, brethren, the promises from our God to that carnal people were 
earthly and temporal. There was promised an earthly kingdom, there was promised that land into which 
they were also led, after being delivered from Egypt: by Jesus son of Nave they were led into the land of 
promise, where also earthly Jerusalem was builded, where David reigned: they received the land, after 
being delivered from Egypt, by passing through the Red Sea... . Such were also those promises, which 
were not to endure, through which however were figured future promises which were to endure, so that 
all that course of temporal promises was a figure and a sort of prophecy of things future. Accordingly 
when that kingdom was failing, where reigned David, the son of Jesse, that is, one that was a man, though 
a Prophet, though holy, because he saw and foresaw Christ to come, of whose seed also after the flesh He 
was to be born: nevertheless a man, nevertheless not yet Christ, nevertheless not yet our King Son of God, 
but king David son of Jesse: because then that kingdom was to fail, through the receiving of which 
kingdom at that time God was praised by carnal men; for this thing alone they esteemed a great matter, 
namely, that they were delivered temporally from those by whom they were being oppressed, and that 
they had escaped from persecuting enemies through the Red Sea, and had been led through the desert, 
and had found country and kingdom: for this alone they praised God, not yet perceiving the thing which 
God was designing beforehand and promising in these figures. In the failing therefore of those things for 
which the carnal people, over whom reigned that David, was praising God, “there failed the hymns of 
David,” not the Son of God, but the “son of Jesse.” .. . 


4. Whose voice is the Psalm? “Of Asaph.” What is Asaph? As we find in interpretations from the Hebrew 
language into the Greek, and those again translated to us from the Greek into the Latin, Asaph is 


interpreted Synagogue. It is the voice therefore of the Synagogue. But when thou hast heard Synagogue, 
do not forthwith abhor it, as if it were the murderer of the Lord. That Synagogue was indeed the murderer 
of the Lord, no man doubteth it: but remember, that from the Synagogue were the rams whereof we are 
the sons. Whence it is said in a Psalm, “Bring ye to the Lord the sons of rams.” What rams are thence? 
Peter, John, James, Andrew, Bartholomew, and the rest of the Apostles. Hence also he too at first Saul, 
afterwards Paul: that is, at first proud, afterwards humble. ... Therefore even Paul came to us from the 
Synagogue, and Peter and the other Apostles from the Synagogue. Therefore when thou hast heard the 
voice of the Synagogue, do not look to the deserving thereof, but observe the offspring. There is speaking 
therefore in this Psalm, the Synagogue, after the failing of the hymns of David, the son of Jesse that is, 
after the failing of things temporal, through which God was wont to be praised by the carnal people. But 
why did these fail, except in order that others might be sought for? That there might be sought for what? 
Was it things which were not there? No, but things which were there being hidden in figures: not which 
were not yet there, but which there as it were in a sort were concealed in certain secret things of 
mysteries. What things? “These,” saith the Apostle himself, “were our figures.” ... 


5. It was the Synagogue therefore, that is, they that there worshipped God after a godly sort, but yet for 
the sake of earthly things, for the sake of these present things (for there are ungodly men who seek the 
blessings of present things from demons: but this people was on this account better than the Gentiles, 
because although it were blessings present and temporal, yet they sought them from the One God, who is 
the Creator of all things both spiritual and corporal). When therefore those godly men after the flesh were 
observing—that is that Synagogue which was made up of good men, men for the time good, not spiritual 
men, such as were the Prophets therein, such as were the few that understood the kingdom heavenly, 
eternal—that Synagogue, I say, observed what things it received from God, and what things God promised 
to that people, abundance of things earthly, land, peace, earthly felicity: but in all these things were 
figures, and they not perceiving what was there concealed in things figured, thought that God gave this 
for a great matter, and had nothing better to give to men loving Him and serving Him: they remarked and 
saw certain sinners, ungodly, blasphemers, servants of demons, sons of the Devil, living in great 
naughtiness and pride, yet abounding in such things earthly, temporal, for which sort of things they were 
serving God themselves: and there sprang up a most evil thought in the heart, which made the feet to 
totter, and almost slip out of God’s way. And behold this thought was in the people of the Old Testament: I 
would it be not in our carnal brethren, when now openly there is being proclaimed the felicity of the New 
Testament.... 


6. “How good is the God of Israel!” But to whom? “To men right in heart” (ver. 1). To men perverse what? 
Perverse He seemeth. So also in another Psalm He saith: “With a holy man holy Thou shalt be, and with 
the innocent man innocent Thou shalt be, and with the perverse man perverse Thou shalt be.” What is, 
perverse Thou shalt be with the perverse man? Perverse the perverse man shall think Thee. Not that by 
any means God is made perverse. Far be it: what He is, He is. But in like manner as the sun appeareth 
mild to one having clear, sound, healthy, strong eyes, but against weak eyes doth dart hard spears, so to 
say; the former looking at it it doth invigorate, the latter it doth torture, though not being itself changed, 
but the man being changed: so when thou shalt have begun to be perverse, and to thee God shall seem to 
be perverse, thou art changed, not He. That therefore to thee will be punishment which to good men is 
joy. He calling to mind this thing, saith, “How good is the God of Israel to men right in heart!” 


7. But what to thee? “But my feet were almost moved” (ver. 2). When were the feet moved, except when 
the heart was not right? Whence was the heart not right? Hear: “My steps were well nigh overthrown.” 
What he hath meant by “almost,” the same he hath meant by “well nigh:” and what he hath meant by “my 
feet were almost moved,” the same he hath meant by “my steps were overthrown.” Almost my feet were 
moved, almost my steps were overthrown. Moved were the feet: but whence were the feet moved and the 
steps overthrown? Moved were the feet to going astray, overthrown were the steps to falling: not entirely, 
but “almost.” But what is this? Already I was going to stray, I had not gone: already I was falling, I had not 
fallen. 


8. But why even this? “For I was jealous,” he saith, “in the case of sinners, looking on the peace of 
sinners” (ver. 3). I observed sinners, I saw them to have peace. What peace? Temporal, transient, falling, 
and earthly: but yet such as I also was desiring of God. I saw them that served not God to have that which 
I desired in order that I might serve God: and my feet were moved and my steps were almost overthrown. 
But why sinners have this, he saith briefly: “Because there is no avoidance of their death, and there is a 
firmament in their scourge” (ver. 4). Now I have perceived, he saith, why they have peace, and flourish on 
the earth; because of their death there is no avoidance, because death sure and eternal doth await them, 
which neither doth avoid them, nor can they avoid it, “because there is no avoidance of their death, and 
there is a firmament in their scourge.” And there is a firmament in their scourge. For their scourge is not 
temporal, but firm for everlasting. Because of these evil things then which are to be to them eternal, now 
what? “In the labours of men they are not, and with men they shall not be scourged” (ver. 5). Doth not 
even the devil himself escape scourging with men, for whom nevertheless an eternal punishment is being 
prepared? 


9. Wherefore on this account what do these men, while they are not scourged, while they labour not with 
men? “Therefore,” he saith “there hath holden them pride” (ver. 6). Observe these men, proud, 


undisciplined; observe the bull, devoted for a victim, suffered to stray at liberty; and to damage whatever 
he may, even up to the day of his slaughter. Now it is a good thing, brethren, that we should hear in the 
very words of a prophet of this bull as it were, whereof I have spoken. For thus of him the Scripture doth 
make mention in another place: he saith that they are, as it were, made ready as for a victim, and that 
they are spared for an evil liberty. “Therefore,” he saith, “there hath holden them pride.” What is, “there 
hath holden them pride”? “They have been clothed about with their iniquity and ungodliness.” He hath not 
said, covered; but, “clothed about,” on all sides covered up with their ungodliness. Deservedly miserable, 
they neither see nor are seen, because they are clothed about; and the inward parts of them are not seen. 
For whosoever could behold the inward parts of evil men, that are as it were happy for a time, whosoever 
could see their torturing consciences, whosoever could examine their souls racked with such mighty 
perturbations of desires and fears, would see them to be miserable even when they are called happy. But 
because “they are clothed about with their iniquity and ungodliness,” they see not; but neither are they 
seen. The Spirit knew them, that saith these words concerning them: and we ought to examine such men 
with the same eye as that wherewith we know that we see, if there is taken from our eyes the covering of 
ungodliness. ... 


10. At first these men are being described. “There shall go forth as if out of fat their iniquity” (ver. 7).... 
A poor beggar committeth a theft; out of leanness hath gone forth the iniquity: but when a rich man 
aboundeth in so many things, why doth he plunder the things of others? Of the former the iniquity out of 
leanness, of the other out of fatness, hath gone forth. Therefore to the lean man when thou sayest, Why 
hast thou done this? Humbly afflicted and abject he replieth, Need hath compelled me. Why hast thou not 
feared God? Want was urgent. Say to a rich man, Why doest thou these things, and fearest not God?— 
supposing thee to be great enough to be able to say it—see if he even deigneth to hear; see if even against 
thyself there will not go forth iniquity out of his fatness. For now they declare war with their teachers and 
reprovers, and become enemies of them that speak the truth, having been long accustomed to be coaxed 
with the words of flatterers, being of tender ear, of unsound heart. Who would say to a rich man, Thou 
hast ill done in robbing other men’s goods? Or perchance if any man shall have dared to speak, and he is 
such a man as he could not withstand, what doth he reply? All that he saith is in contempt of God. Why? 
Because he is proud. Why? Because he is fat. Why? Because he is devoted for a victim. “They have passed 
over unto purpose of heart.” Here within they have passed over. What is, “they have passed over”? They 
have crossed over the way. What is, “they have passed over”? They have exceeded the bounds of mankind, 
men like the rest they think not themselves. They have passed over, I say, the bounds of mankind. When 
thou sayest to such a man, Thy brother this beggar is; when thou sayest to such a man, Thy brother this 
poor man is; the same parents ye have had, Adam and Eve: do not heed thy haughtiness, do not heed the 
vapour unto which thou hast been elevated; although an establishment waiteth about thee, although 
countless gold and silver, although a marbled house doth contain thee, although fretted ceilings cover 
thee, thou and the poor man together have for covering that roof of the universe, the sky; but thou art 
different from the poor man in things not thine own, added to thee from without: thyself see in them, not 
them in thee. Observe thyself, how thou art in relation to the poor man; thyself, not that which thou hast. 
For why dost thou despise thy brother? In the bowels of your mothers ye were both naked. Forsooth, even 
when ye shall have departed this life, and these bodies shall have rotted, when the soul hath been 
breathed forth, let the bones of the rich and poor man be distinguished! I am speaking of the equality of 
condition, of that very lot of mankind, wherein all men are born: for both here doth a man become rich, 
and a poor man will not alway be here: and as a rich man doth not come rich, so neither doth he depart 
rich; the very same is the entrance of both, and like is the departure. I add, that perchance ye will change 
conditions. Now everywhere the Gospel is being preached: observe a certain poor man full of sores, who 
was lying before the gate of a rich man, and was desiring to be filled with crumbs, which used to fall from 
the table of the rich man; observe also that likeness of thine who was clothed with purple and fine linen, 
and fared sumptuously every day. It chanced, I say, for that poor man to die, and to be borne by the Angels 
into the bosom of Abraham: but the other died and was buried; for the other’s burial perchance no one 
cared. ... Brethren, how great was the toil of the poor man! Of how long duration were the luxuries of the 
rich man! But the condition which they have received in exchange is everlasting. . . . Deservedly too late 
he will say, “Send Lazarus,” “let him tell even my brethren;” since to himself there is not granted the fruit 
of repentance. For it is not that repentance is not given, but everlasting will be the repentance, and no 
salvation after repentance. Therefore these men “have passed over unto purpose of heart.” 


11. “They have thought and have spoken spitefulness” (ver. 8). But men do speak spitefulness even with 
fear: but these men how? “Iniquity on high they have spoken.” Not only they have spoken iniquity; but 
even openly, in the hearing of all, proudly; “I will do it;” “I will show you;” “thou shalt know with whom 
thou hast to do;” “I will not let thee live.” Thou mightest have but thought such things, not have given 
utterance to them! Within the chambers of thought at least the evil desire might have been confined, he 
might have at least restrained it within his thought. Why? Is he perchance lean? “There shall go forth as if 
out of fatness the iniquity of them.” “Iniquity on high they have spoken.” 


12. “They have set against Heaven their mouth, and their tongue hath passed over above the earth” (ver. 
9). For this, “hath passed over above the earth” is, they pass over all earthly things? What is it to pass 
over all earthly things? He doth not think of himself as a man that can die suddenly, when he is speaking; 
he doth menace as if he were alway to live: his thought doth transcend earthly frailty, he knoweth not with 
what sort of vessel he is enwrapped; he knoweth not what hath been written in another place concerning 


such men: “His spirit shall go forth, and he shall return unto his earth, in that day shall perish all his 
thoughts.” But these men not thinking of their last day, speak pride, and unto Heaven they set their 
mouth, they transcend the earth. If a robber were not to think of his last day, that is, the last day of his 
trial, when sent to prison, nothing would be more monstrous than he: and yet he might escape. Whither 
dost thou flee to escape death? Certain will that day be. What is the long time which thou hast to live? 
How much is the long time which hath an end, even if it were a long time? To this there is added that it is 
nought: and the very thing which is called long time is not a long time, and is uncertain. Why doth he not 
think of this? Because he hath set against Heaven his mouth, and his tongue hath passed over above the 
earth. “And full days shall be found in them.” 


13. “Therefore there shall return hither My people” (ver. 10). Now Asaph himself is returning hither. For 
he saw these things abound to unrighteous men, he saw them abound to proud men: he is returning to 
God, and is beginning to inquire and discuss. But when? “When full days shall be found in them.” What is 
“full days”? “But when there came the fulness of time, God sent His Son.” This is the very fulness of time, 
when He came to teach men that things temporal should be despised, that they should not esteem as a 
great matter whatever object evil men covet, that they should suffer whatever evil men fear. He became 
the way, He recalled us to inward thought, admonished us of what should be sought of God. And see from 
what thought reacting upon itself, and in a manner recalling the waves of its impulse, he doth pass over 
unto choosing true things. 


14. “And they said, How hath God known, and is there knowledge in the Most High?” (ver. 11). See 
through what thought they pass. Behold unjust men are happy, God doth not care for things human. Doth 
He indeed know what we do? See what things are being said. We are inquiring, brethren, “How hath God 
known,” etc. (no longer let Christians say it). For how doth it appear to thee that God knoweth not, and 
that there is no knowledge in the Most High? He replieth, “Lo! themselves they are sinners, and in the 
world they have gotten abundant riches” (ver. 12). Both sinners they are, and in the world they have 
gotten abundant riches. He confessed that he willed not to be a sinner in order that he might have riches. 
A carnal soul for things visible and earthly would have sold its justice. What sort of justice is that which is 
retained for the sake of gold, as if gold were a more precious thing than justice herself, or as if when a 
man denieth the deposit of another man’s goods, he to whom he denied them should suffer a greater loss, 
than he that denieth them to him. The former doth lose a garment, the latter fidelity. “Lo! they are 
themselves sinners, and in the world they have gotten abundant riches.” On this account therefore God 
knoweth not, and on this account there is no knowledge in the Most High. 


15. “And I said, therefore without cause I have justified my heart” (ver. 13). In that I serve God, and have 
not these things; they serve him not, and they abound in these things: “therefore without cause I have 
justified my heart, and have washed among the innocent my hands.” This without cause I have done. 
Where is the reward of my good life? Where is the wage of my service? I live well and am in need; and the 
unjust man doth abound. “And I have washed among the innocent my hands. And I have been scourged all 
the day long” (ver. 14). From me the scourges of God do not impart. I serve well, and I am scourged; he 
serveth not, and is honoured. He hath proposed to himself a great question. The soul is disturbed, the soul 
doth pass over things which are to pass away unto despising things earthly and to desiring things eternal. 
There is a passage of the soul herself in this thought; where she doth toss in a sort of tempest she will 
reach the harbour. And it is with her as it is with sick persons, who are less violently sick, when recovery 
is far off: when recovery is at hand they are in higher fever; physicians call it the “critical accession” 
through which they pass to health: greater fever is there, but leading to health: greater heat, but recovery 
is at hand. So also is this man enfevered. For these are dangerous words, brethren, offensive, and almost 
blasphemous, “How hath God known?” This is why I say, “and almost;” He hath not said, God hath not 
known: he hath not said, there is no knowledge in the Most High: but as if inquiring, hesitating, doubting. 
This is the same as he said a little before, “My steps were almost overthrown.” He doth not affirm it, but 
the very doubt is dangerous. Through danger he is passing to health. Hear now the health: “Therefore in 
vain I have justified my heart, and have washed among the innocent my hands: and I have been scourged 
all the day long, and my chastening was in the morning.” Chastening is correction. He that is being 
chastened is being corrected. What is, “in the morning”? It is not deferred. That of the ungodly is being 
deferred, mine is not deferred: the former is too late or is not at all; mine is in the morning. 


16. “If I said, I shall declare thus; behold, the generation of Thy sons I have reprobated” (ver. 15): that is, I 
will teach thus. How wilt thou teach? that there is no knowledge in the Most High, that God doth not 
know? Wilt thou propound this opinion, that without cause men live justly who do live justly; that a just 
man hath lost his service, because God doth more show favour to evil men, or else He doth care for no 
one? Wilt thou tell this, declare this? He doth restrain himself by an authority repressing him. What 
authority? A man wisheth some time to break out in this sentiment: but he is recalled by the Scriptures 
directing us alway to live well, saying, that God doth care for things human, that He maketh a distinction 
between a godly man and an ungodly man. Therefore this man also wishing to put forth this sentiment, 
doth recollect himself. And what saith he? “I have reprobated the generation of Thy sons.” If I shall 
declare thus, the generation of just men I shall reprobate. As also some copies have it, “Behold, the 
generation of thy sons with which I have been in concert:” that is, with which consisting of Thy sons I 
have been in concert; that is, with which I have agreed, to which I have been conformed: I have been out 
of time with all, if so I teach. For he doth sing in concert who giveth the tune together; but he that giveth 


not the tune together doth not sing in concert. Am I to say something different from that which Abraham 
said, from that which Isaac said, from that which Jacob said, from that which the Prophets said? For all 
they said that God doth care for things human, am I to say that He careth not? Is there greater wisdom in 
me than in them? Greater understanding in me than in them? A most wholesome authority hath called 
back his thought from ungodliness. And what followeth? That he might not reprobate, he did what? “And I 
undertook to know” (ver. 16). May God be with him in order that he may know. Meanwhile, brethren, from 
a great fall he is being withheld, when he doth not presume that he already knoweth, but hath undertaken 
to know that which he knew not. For but now he was willing to appear as if knowing, and to declare that 
God hath no care of things human. For this hath come to be a most naughty and ungodly doctrine of 
unrighteous men. Know, brethren, that many men dispute and say that God careth not for things human, 
that by chances all things are ruled, or that our wills have been made subject to the stars, that each one is 
not dealt with according to his deserts, but by the necessity of his stars,—an evil doctrine, an impious 
doctrine. Unto these thoughts was going that man whose feet were almost moved, and whose steps were 
all but overthrown, into this error he was going; but because he was not in tune with the generation of the 
sons of God, he undertook to know, and condemned the knowledge wherein with God’s just men he agreed 
not. And what he saith let us hear; how that he undertook to know, and was helped, and learned 
something, and declared it to us. “And I undertook,” he saith, “to know.” “In this labour is before me.” 
Truly a great labour; to know in what manner both God doth care for things human, and it is well with evil 
men, and good men labour. Great is the importance of the question; therefore, “and this labour is before 
me.” As it were there is standing in my face a sort of wall, but thou hast the voice of a Psalm, “In my God I 
shall pass over the wall.” 


17....And he hath done this; for he saith how long labour is before him; “until I enter into the sanctuary 
of God, and understand upon the last things” (ver. 17). A great thing it is, brethren: now for a long time I 
labour, he saith, and before my face I see a sort of insuperable labour, to know in what manner both God is 
just, and doth care for things human, and is not unjust because men sinning and doing wicked actions 
have happiness on this earth; but the godly and men serving God are wasted ofttimes in trials and in 
labours; a great difficulty it is to know this, but only “until I enter into the Sanctuary of God.” For in the 
Sanctuary what is presented to thee, in order that thou mayest solve this question? “And I understand,” he 
saith, “upon the last things:” not present things. I, he saith, from the Sanctuary of God stretch out mine 
eye unto the end, I pass over present things. All that which is called the human race, all that mass of 
mortality is to come to the balance, is to come to the scale, thereon will be weighed the works of men. All 
things now a cloud doth enfold: but to God are known the merits of each severally. “And I understand,” he 
saith, “upon the last things:” but not of myself; for before me there is labour. Whence “may I understand 
upon the last things”? Let me enter into the Sanctuary of God. In that place then he understood also the 
reason why these men now are happy. 


18. To wit, “because of deceitfulness Thou hast set upon them” (ver. 18). Because deceitful they are, that 
is fraudulent; because deceitful they are, they suffer deceits. What is this, because fraudulent they are 
they suffer a fraud? They desire to play a fraud upon mankind in all their naughtinesses, they themselves 
also suffer a fraud, in choosing earthly good things, and in forsaking the eternal. Therefore, brethren, in 
their very playing off a fraud they suffer a fraud. In that which but now I said, brethren, “What manner of 
wit hath he who to gain a garment doth lose his fidelity?” hath he whose garment he hath taken suffered a 
fraud, or he that is smitten with so great a loss? If a garment is more precious than fidelity, the former 
doth suffer the greater loss: but if incomparably good faith doth surpass the whole world, the latter shall 
seem to have sustained the loss of a garment; but to the former is said, “What doth it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world, but suffer the loss of his own soul?” Therefore what hath befallen them? “Because 
of deceitfulness Thou hast set for them: Thou didst throw them down while they were being exalted.” He 
hath not said, Thou didst throw them down because they were lifted up: not as it were after that they 
were lifted up Thou didst throw them down; but in their very lifting up they were thrown down. For thus 
to be lifted up is already to fall. 


19. “How have they become a desolation suddenly?” (ver. 19). He is wondering at them, understanding 
unto the last things. “They have vanished.” Truly like smoke, which while it mounteth upward, doth 
vanish, so they have vanished. How doth he say, “They have vanished”? In the manner of one who 
understandeth the last things: “they have perished because of their iniquity.” “Like as the dream of one 
rising up” (ver. 20). How have they vanished? As vanisheth the dream of one rising up. Fancy a man in 
sleep to have seen himself find treasures; he is a rich man, but only until he awaketh. “Like as the dream 
of one rising up:” so they have vanished, like the dream of one awaking. It is sought then and it is not: 
there is nothing in the hands, nothing in the bed. A poor man he went to sleep, a rich man in sleep he 
became: had he not awoke, he were a rich man: he woke up, he found the care which he had lost while 
sleeping. And these men shall find the misery which they had prepared for themselves. When they shall 
have awoke from this life, that thing doth pass away which was grasped as if in sleep. “Like as the dream 
of one rising up.” And that there might not be said, “What then? a small thing doth their glory seem to 
thee, a small thing doth their state seem to thee, small things seem to thee inscriptions, images, statues, 
distinctions, troops of clients?” “O Lord,” he saith, “in Thy city their image Thou shalt bring to nothing.” . . 
. He hath taken away the pride of rich men, he giveth counsel. As if they were saying, We are rich men, 
thou dost forbid us to be proud, dost prohibit us from boasting of the parade of our riches: what then are 
we to do with these riches? Is it come to this, that there is nothing which they may do therewith? “Be they 


rich,” he saith, “in good works; let them readily distribute, communicate.” And what doth this profit? “Let 
them treasure unto themselves a good foundation for the future, that they may lay hold of true life.” 
Where ought they to lay up treasure for themselves? In that place whereunto he set his eye, when 
entering into the Sanctuary of God. Let there shudder all our rich brethren, abounding in money, gold, 
silver, household, honours, let them shudder at that which but now hath been said, “Thou shalt bring to 
nothing their image.” Are they not worthy to suffer these things, to wit that God bring to nothing their 
image in His city, because also they have themselves brought to nothing the image of God in their earthly 
city? 


20. “Because my heart was delighted” (ver. 21). He is saying with what things he is tempted: “because my 
heart was delighted,” he saith, “my reins also were changed.” When those temporal things delighted me, 
my reins were changed. It may also be understood thus: “because my heart was delighted” in God, “my 
reins also were changed, that is, my lusts were changed, and I became wholly chaste. “My reins were 
changed.” And hear how. “And I was brought unto nothing, and I knew not” (ver. 22). I, the very man, who 
now Say these things of rich men, once longed for such things: therefore “even I was brought to nothing” 
when my steps were almost overthrown. “And I was brought unto nothing, and I knew not.” We must not 
therefore despair even of them, against whom I was saying such things. 


21. What is, “I knew not”? “As it were a beast I became to Thee, and I am alway with Thee” (ver. 23). 
There is a great difference between this man and others. He became as it were a beast in longing for 
earthly things, when being brought to nothing he knew not things eternal: but he departed not from his 
God, because he did not desire these things of demons, of the devil. For this I have already brought to 
your notice. The voice is from the Synagogue, that is, from that people which served not idols. A beast 
indeed I became, when desiring from my God things earthly: but I never departed from That my God. 


22. Because then, though having become a beast, I departed not from my God, there followeth, “Thou hast 
held the hand of my right hand.” He hath not said my right hand, but “the hand of my right hand.” If the 
hand of the right hand it is, a hand hath a hand. “The hand Thou hast held of my right hand,” in order that 
Thou mightest conduct me. For what hath he put hand? For power. For we say that a man hath that in his 
hand which he hath in his power: just as the devil said to God concerning Job, “Lay to Thine hand, and 
take away the things which he hath.” What is, lay to Thine hand? Put forth power. The hand of God he 
hath called the power of God: as hath been written in another place, “death and life are in the hands of 
the tongue.” Hath the tongue hands? But what is, in the hands of the tongue? In the power of the tongue. 
What is, in the power of the tongue? “Out of thy mouth thou shalt be justified, and out of thy mouth thou 
shalt be condemned.” “Thou hast held,” therefore, “the hand of my right hand,” the power of my right 
hand. What was my right hand? That I was alway with Thee. Unto the left I was holding, because I became 
a beast, that is, because there was an earthly concupiscence in me: but the right was mine, because I was 
alway with thee. Of this my right hand Thou hast held the hand, that is, hast directed the power. What 
power? “He gave them power to become sons of God.” He is beginning now to be among the sons of God, 
belonging to the New Testament. See in what manner the hand of his right hand was held. “In Thy will 
Thou hast conducted me.” What is, “in thy will”? Not in my merits. What is, “in Thy will”? Hear the 
apostle, who was at first a beast longing for things earthly, and living after the Old Testament. He saith 
what? “I that at first was a blasphemer, and persecutor, and injurious: but mercy I obtained.” What is, “in 
Thy will”? “By the grace of God Iam what I am.” “And in glory Thou hast taken me up.” Now to what glory 
he was taken up, and in what glory, who can explain, who can say? Let us await it, because in the 
Resurrection it will be, in the last things it will be. 


23. And he is beginning to think of that same Heavenly felicity, and to reprove himself, because he hath 
been a beast, and hath longed for things earthly. “For what have I in Heaven, and from Thee what have I 
willed upon earth?” (ver. 25). By your voice I see that ye have understood. He compared with his earthly 
will the heavenly reward which he is to receive; he saw what was there being reserved for him; and while 
thinking and burning at the thought of some ineffable thing, which neither eye hath seen, nor ear heard, 
nor into the heart of man hath ascended, he hath not said, this or that I have in Heaven, but, “what have I 
in Heaven?” What is that thing which I have in Heaven? What is it? How great is it? Of what sort is it? 
“And,” since that which I have in heaven doth not pass away, “from Thee what have I willed upon earth?” . 
. . Thou reservest, he saith, for me in Heaven riches immortal, even Thyself, and I have willed from Thee 
on earth that which even ungodly men have, which even evil men have, which even abandoned men have, 
money, gold, silver, jewels, households, which even many wicked men have: which even many profligate 
women have, many profligate men: these things as a great matter I have desired of my God upon earth: 
though my God reserveth Himself for me in Heaven! 


24. “My heart and my flesh hath failed, O God of my heart” (ver. 26). This then for me in Heaven hath 
been reserved, “God of my heart, and my portion is my God.” What is it, brethren? Let us find out our 
riches, let mankind choose their parts. Let us see men torn with diversity of desires: let some choose war- 
service, some advocacy, some divers and sundry offices of teaching, some merchandise, some farming, let 
them take their portions in human affairs: let the people of God cry, “my portion is my God.” Not for a 
time “my portion;” but “my portion is my God for everlasting.” Even if I alway have gold, what have I? 
Even if I did not alway have God, how great a good should I have? To this is added, that He promiseth 
Himself to me, and He promiseth that I shall have this for everlasting. So great a thing I have, and never 


have it not. Great felicity: “my portion is God!” How long? “For everlasting.” For behold and see after 
what sort He hath loved him; He hath made his heart chaste: “God of my heart, and my portion is God for 
everlasting.” His heart hath become chaste, for nought now God is loved, from Him is not sought any 
other reward. He that doth seek any other reward from God, and therefore is willing to serve God, more 
precious doth make that which he willeth to receive, than Him from whom he willeth to receive. What 
then, is there no reward belonging to God? None except Himself. The reward belonging to God, is God 
Himself. This he loveth, this he esteemeth; if any other thing he shall have loved, the love will not be 
chaste. Thou art receding from the Fire immortal, thou wilt grow cold, wilt be corrupted. Do not recede. 
Recede not, it will be thy corruption, it will be thy fornication. Now he is returning, now he is repenting, 
now he is choosing repentance, now he is saying, “my portion is God.” And after what sort is he delighted 
with that Same, whom he hath chosen for his portion. 


25. “Behold, they that put themselves afar from Thee shall perish” (ver. 27). He therefore departed from 
God, but not far: for “I have become as it were a beast,” he saith, and “I am alway with Thee.” But they 
have departed afar, because not only things earthly they have desired, but have sought them from demons 
and the Devil. “They that put themselves afar from Thee shall perish.” And what is it, to become afar from 
God? “Thou hast destroyed every man that committeth fornication away from Thee.” To this fornication is 
opposed chaste love. What is chaste love? Now the soul doth love her Bridegroom: what doth she require 
of Him, from Her Bridegroom whom she loveth? Perchance in like manner as women choose for 
themselves men either as sons-in-law or as bridegrooms: she perchance chooseth riches, and loveth his 
gold, and estates, and silver and cattle and horses, and household, and the like. Far be it. He doth love 
Him alone, for nought he doth love Him: because in Him he hath all things, for “by Him were made all 
things.” 


26. But thou doest what? “But for me to cleave to God is a good thing” (ver. 28). This is whole good. Will 
ye have more? I grieve at your willing. Brethren, what will ye have more? Than to cleave to God nothing is 
better, when we shall see Him face to face. But now what? For yet as a stranger I am speaking: “to 
cleave,” he saith, “to God is a good thing:” but now in my sojourning (for not yet hath come the 
substance), I have “to put in God my hope.” So long therefore as thou hast not yet cloven, therein put thy 
hope. Thou art wavering, cast forward an anchor to the land. Not yet dost thou cleave by presence, cleave 
fast by hope. “To put in God my hope.” And by doing what here wilt thou put in God thy hope? What will 
be thy business, but to praise Him whom thou lovest, and to make others to be fellow-lovers of Him with 
thee? Lo, if thou shouldest love a charioteer, wouldest thou not carry along other men to love him with 
thee? A lover of a charioteer whithersoever he goeth doth speak of him, in order that as well as he others 
also may love him. For nought are loved abandoned men, and from God is reward required in order that 
He may be loved? Love thou God for nought, grudge God to no one. ... . For what followeth? “In order that 
I may tell forth all Thy praises in the courts of the daughter of Sion.” “In the courts:” for the preaching of 
God beside the Church is vain. A small thing it is to praise God and to tell forth all His praise. In the 
courts of the daughter of Sion tell thou forth. Make for unity, do not divide the people; but draw them unto 
one, and make them one. I have forgotten how long I have been speaking. Now the Psalm being ended, 
even judging by this closeness, I suppose I have held a long discourse: but it doth not suffice for your zeal; 
ye are too impetuous. O that with this impetuosity ye would seize upon the kingdom of Heaven. 


PSALM LXXIV 


1. This Psalm’s Title is, “Of the Understanding of Asaph.” Asaph in Latin is translated congregation, in 
Greek Synagogue. Let us see what this Synagogue hath understood. But let us understand firstly 
Synagogue: from thence we shall understand what the Synagogue hath understood. Every congregation is 
spoken of under the general name of Synagogue: one both of beasts and of men may be called a 
congregation; but here there is no congregation of beasts when we heard “understanding.” . . . for this the 
Psalm’s Title doth prescribe, saying, “Of the understanding of Asaph.” It is therefore a certain 
understanding congregation whereof we are about to hear the voice. But since properly Synagogue is said 
of the congregation of the people of Israel, so that wheresoever we may have heard Synagogue, we are no 
longer wont to understand any but the people of the Jews; let us see whether perchance the voice in this 
Psalm be not of that same people. But of what sort of Jews and of what sort of people of Israel? For they 
are not of the chaff, but perchance of the grain; not of the broken branches, but perchance of those that 
are strengthened. “For not all that are of Israel are Israelites.” ... There are therefore certain Israelites, 
of whom was he concerning whom was said, “Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom guile is not.” I do not 
say in the same manner as we are Israelites, for we also are the seed of Abraham. For to the Gentiles the 
Apostle was speaking, when he said, “Therefore the seed of Abraham ye are, heirs according to promise.” 
According to this therefore all we are Israelites, that follow the footsteps of the faith of our father 
Abraham. But let us understand here the voice of the Israelites in the same manner as the Apostle saith, 
“For I also am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin.” Here therefore let us 
understand that whereof the Prophets have spoken, “a remnant shall be saved.” Of the remnant therefore 
saved let us hear in this place the voice; in order that there may speak that Synagogue which had 
received the Old Testament, and was intent upon carnal promises; and by this means it came to pass that 
their feet were shaken. For in another Psalm, where too the title hath Asaph, there is said what? “How 
good is the God of Israel to men right in heart. But my feet were almost moved.” And as if we were saying, 


whence were thy feet moved? “Well nigh,” he saith, “my steps were overthrown, because I was jealous in 
the case of sinners, looking on the peace of sinners.” For while according to the promises of God 
belonging to the Old Testament he was looking for earthly felicity, he observed it to abound with ungodly 
men; that they who worshipped not God were enriched with those things which he was looking for from 
God: and as though without cause he had served God, his feet tottered. . . . But opportunely it hath 
chanced not by our own but by God’s dispensation, that just now we heard out of the Gospel, that “the 
Law was given by Moses, Grace and Truth came by Jesus Christ.” For if we distinguish between the two 
Testaments, Old and New, there are not the same Sacraments nor the same promises; nevertheless, the 
same commandments for the most part. ... When examined they are either all found to be the same, or 
there are scarce any in the Gospel which have not been spoken by the Prophets. The Commandments are 
the same, the Sacraments are not the same, the Promises are not the same. Let us see wherefore the 
commandments are the same; because according to these we ought to serve God. The Sacraments are not 
the same, for some Sacraments there are giving Salvation, others promising a Saviour. The Sacraments of 
the New Testament give Salvation, the Sacraments of the Old Testament did promise a Saviour. When 
therefore thou hast now the things promised, why dost thou seek the things promising, having now the 
Saviour? .. . God through the New Testament hath taken out of the hands of His sons those things which 
are like the playthings of boys, in order that He might give something more useful to them growing up, on 
that account must He be supposed not to have given those former things Himself. He gave both Himself. 
But the Law itself through Moses was given, Grace and Truth came through Jesus Christ: Grace because 
there is fulfilled through love that which by the letter was being enjoined, Truth because there is being 
rendered that which was promised. This thing therefore this Asaph hath understood. In a word, all things 
which to the Jews had been promised have been taken away. Where is their kingdom? Where the Temple? 
Where the Anointing? Where is Priest? Where are now the Prophets among them? From what time there 
came He that by the Prophets was foretold, in that nation there is now nothing of these things; now she 
hath lost things earthly, and not yet doth seek things Heavenly. 


2. Thou shouldest not therefore hold fast things earthly, although God doth bestow them... . See ye how 
that in fearing to lose things earthly, the Jews slew the King of Heaven. And what was done to them? They 
lost even those very things earthly: and in the place where they slew Christ, there they were slain: and 
when, being unwilling to lose the land, they slew the Giver of life, that same land being slain they lost; and 
at that very time when they slew Him, in order that by that very time they might be admonished of the 
reason wherefore they suffered these things. For when the city of the Jews was overthrown, they were 
celebrating the Passover, and with many thousands of men the whole nation itself had met together for 
the celebration of that festival. In that place God (through evil men indeed, but yet Himself good; through 
unjust men, but Himself just and justly) did so take vengeance upon them, that there were slain many 
thousands of men, and the city itself was overthrown. Of this thing in this Psalm “the understanding of 
Asaph” doth complain, and in the very plaint the understanding as it were doth distinguish things earthly 
from things heavenly, doth distinguish the Old Testament from the New Testament: in order that thou 
mayest see through what things thou art passing, what thou shouldest look for, what to forsake, to what to 
cleave. Thus then he beginneth. 


3. “Wherefore hast Thou repelled us, O God, unto the end?” (ver. 1). “Hast repelled unto the end,” in the 
person of the congregation which is properly called Synagogue. “Wherefore hast Thou repelled us, O God, 
unto the end?” He censureth not, but inquireth “wherefore,” for what purpose, because of what hast Thou 
done this? What hast Thou done? “Thou hast repelled us unto the end.” What is, “unto the end”? 
Perchance even unto the end of the world. Hast Thou repelled us unto Christ, who is the End to every one 
believing? For, “Wherefore hast Thou repelled us, O God, unto the end?” “Thy spirit hath been wroth at 
the sheep of Thy flock.” Wherefore wast Thou wroth at the sheep of Thy flock, but because to things 
earthly we were cleaving, and the Shepherd we knew not? 


4, “Remember Thou Thy congregation, which Thou hast possessed from the beginning” (ver. 2). Can this 
by any means be the voice of the Gentiles? Hath He possessed the Gentiles from the beginning? Nay, but 
He hath possessed the seed of Abraham, the people of Israel even according to the flesh, born of the 
Patriarchs our fathers: of whom we have become the sons, not by coming out of their flesh, but by 
imitating their faith. But those, possessed by God from the beginning, what befell them? “Remember Thy 
congregation which Thou hast possessed from the beginning. Thou hast redeemed the rod of Thine 
inheritance.” That same congregation of Thine, being the rod of Thine inheritance, Thou hast redeemed. 
This same congregation he hath called “the rod of the inheritance.” Let us look back to the first thing that 
was done, when He willed to possess that same congregation, delivering it from Egypt, what sign He gave 
to Moses, when Moses said to Him, “What sign shall I give that they may believe me, that Thou hast sent 
me? And God saith to him, What dost thou bear in thine hand? A rod. Cast it on to the ground,” etc. What 
doth it intimate? For this was not done to no purpose. Let us inquire of the writings of God. To what did 
the serpent persuade man? To death. Therefore death is from the serpent. If death is from the serpent, the 
rod in the serpent is Christ in death. Therefore also when by serpents in the desert they were being bitten 
and being slain, the Lord commanded Moses to exalt a brazen serpent in the desert, and admonish the 
people that whosoever by a serpent had been bitten, should look thereupon and be made whole. Thus also 
it was done: thus also men, bitten by serpents, were made whole of the venom by looking upon a serpent. 
To be made whole of a serpent is a great Sacrament. What is it to be made whole of a serpent by looking 
upon a serpent? It is to be made whole of death by believing in one dead. And nevertheless Moses feared 


and fled. What is it that Moses fled from that serpent? What, brethren, save that which we know to have 
been done in the Gospel? Christ died and the disciples feared, and withdrew from that hope wherein they 
had been... . But, at that time some thousands of the Jews themselves, the crucifiers of Christ, believed: 
and because they had been found at hand, they so believed as that they sold all that they had, and the 
price of their goods before the feet of the Apostles they laid. Because then this thing was hidden, and the 
redemption of the rod of God was to be more conspicuous in the Gentiles: he explaineth of what he saith 
that which he hath said, “Thou hast redeemed the rod of Thine inheritance.” This he hath said not of the 
Gentiles in whom it was evident. But of what? “Mount Sion.” Yet even Mount Sion can be otherwise 
understood. “That one which Thou hast dwelled in the same.” In the place where the People was 
aforetime, where the Temple was set up, where the Sacrifices were celebrated, where at that time were 
all those necessary things giving promise of Christ. A promise, when the thing promised is bestowed is 
now become superfluous. .. . 


5. “Lift up Thine hand upon their pride at the end” (ver. 3). As Thou didst repel us at the end, so “lift up 
Thine hand upon the pride of them at the end.” The pride of whom? Of those by whom Jerusalem was 
overthrown. But by whom was it, but by the kings of the Gentiles? Well was the hand of Him lifted up 
upon the pride of them at the end: for they too have now known Christ. “For the end of the Law is Christ 
for righteousness to every one believing.” How well doth he wish for them! As if angry he is speaking, and 
he is seeming to speak evil: and O that there would come to pass the evil which he speaketh: nay now in 
the name of Christ that it is coming to pass let us rejoice. Now they holding the sceptre are being made 
subject to the Word of the Cross: now is coming to pass that which was foretold, “there shall adore Him all 
the kings of the earth, all nations shall serve Him.” Now on the brows of kings more precious is the sign of 
the Cross, than the jewel of a crown. “Lift up Thine hand upon the pride of them at the end. How great 
things hath the enemy of malice wrought in Thy holy places!” In those which were Thy holy places, that is, 
in the temple, in the priesthood, in all those sacraments which were at that time. In good sooth the enemy 
at that time wrought. For the Gentiles at that time who did this, were worshipping false Gods, were 
adoring idols, were serving demons: nevertheless they wrought many evil things on the Saints of God. 
When could they if they had not been permitted? But when would they have been permitted, unless those 
holy things, at first promised, were no longer necessary, when He that had promised was Himself holden? 
Therefore, “how great things hath the enemy of malice wrought in Thy holy places!” 


6. “And all they have boasted, that hate Thee” (ver. 4). Observe the servants of demons, the servants of 
idols: such as at that time the Gentiles were, when they overthrew the temple and city of God, “and they 
boasted.” “In the midst of Thy festival.” Remember what I said, that Jerusalem was overthrown at the time 
when the very festival was being celebrated: at which festival they crucified the Lord. Gathered together 
they raged, gathered together they perished. “They have set signs, their own signs, and they have not 
known” (ver. 5). They had signs to place there, their standards, their eagles, their own dragons, the 
Roman signs; or even their statues which at first in the temple they placed; or perchance “their signs” are 
the things which they heard from the prophets of their demons. “And they have not known.” Have not 
known what? How “thou shouldest have had no power against Me, except it had been given thee from 
above.” They knew not how that not on themselves honour was conferred, to afflict, to take, or overthrow 
the city, but their ungodliness was made as it were the axe of God. They were made the instrument of Him 
enraged, not so as to be the kingdom of Him pacified. For God doth that which a man also ofttime doth. 
Sometimes a man in a rage catcheth up a rod lying in the way, perchance any sort of stick, he smiteth 
therewith his son, and then throweth the stick into the fire and reserveth the inheritance for his son: so 
sometime God through evil men doth instruct good men, and through the temporal power of them that are 
to be condemned He worketh the discipline of them that are to be saved. For why do you suppose, 
brethren, that discipline was even thus inflicted upon that nation, in order that it might perish utterly? 
How many out of this nation did afterwards believe, how many are yet to believe? Some are chaff, others 
grain; over both however there cometh in the threshing-drag; but under one threshing-drag the one is 
broken up, the other is purged. How great a good hath God bestowed upon us by the evil of Judas the 
traitor! By the very ferocity of the Jews how great a good was bestowed upon believing Gentiles! Christ 
was slain in order that there might be on the Cross One for him to look to who had been stung by the 
serpent.... 


7. Now let us hasten over the verses following after the destruction of Jerusalem, for the reason that they 
are both evident, and it doth not please me to tarry over the punishment even of enemies. “As if in a forest 
of trees with axes, they have cut down the doors thereof at once; with mattock and hammer they have 
thrown Her down” (ver. 6). That is, conspiring together, with firm determination, “with mattock and 
hammer” they have thrown Her down. “They have burned with fire Thy Sanctuary, they have defiled on 
the ground the Tabernacle of Thy name” (ver. 7). 


8. “They have said in their heart (the kindred of them is in one)”—Have said what? “Come ye, let us 
suppress the solemnities of the Lord from the land” (ver. 8). “Of the Lord,” hath been inserted in the 
person of this man, that is, in the person of Asaph. For they raging would not have called Him the Lord 
whose temple they were overthrowing. “Come ye, let us suppress all the solemnities of the Lord from the 
land.” What of Asaph? What understanding hath Asaph in these words? What? Doth he not profit even by 
the discipline accorded? Is not the mind’s crookedness made straight? Overthrown were all things that 
were at first: nowhere is there priest, nowhere Altar of the Jews, nowhere victim, nowhere Temple. Is 


there then no other thing to be acknowledged which succeeded this departing? Or indeed would this 
promissory sign have been taken away, unless there had come that which was being promised? Let us see 
therefore in this place now the understanding of Asaph, let us see if he profiteth by tribulation. Observe 
what he saith: “Our signs we have not seen, no longer is there prophet, and us He will not know as yet” 
(ver. 9). Behold those Jews who say that they are not known as yet, that is, that they are yet in captivity, 
that not yet they are delivered, do yet expect Christ. Christ will come, but He will come as Judge; the first 
time to call, afterwards to sever. He will come, because He hath come, and that He will come is evident; 
but hereafter from above He will come. Before thee He was, O Israel. Thou wast bruised because thou 
didst stumble against Him lying down: that thou mayest not be ground to powder, observe Him coming 
from above. For thus it was foretold by the prophet: “Whoever shall stumble upon that stone shall be 
bruised, and upon whomsoever it shall have come, it shall grind him to powder.” He doth bruise when 
little, He shall grind to powder when great. Now thy signs thou seest not, now there is no prophet: and 
thou sayest, “and us He will not know as yet:” because yourselves know not Him as yet. “No longer is 
there a prophet; and us He will not know as yet.” 


9. “How long, O God, shall the enemy revile?” (ver. 10). Cry out as if forsaken, as if deserted: cry out like a 
sick man, who hast chosen rather to smite the physician than to be made whole: not as yet doth He know 
thee. See what He hath done, who doth not know thee as yet. For they to whom there hath been no 
preaching of Him, shall see; and they that have not heard shall understand: and thou yet criest out, “No 
longer is there a prophet, and us He will not know as yet.” Where is thine understanding? “The adversary 
doth provoke Thy name at the end.” For this purpose the adversary doth provoke Thy name at the end, 
that being provoked Thou mayest reprove, reproving Thou mayest know them at the end: or certainly, “at 
the end,” in the sense of even unto the end. 


10. “Wherefore dost Thou turn away Thine hand, and Thy right hand from the midst of Thy bosom unto 
the end?” (ver. 11). Again, another sign which was given to Moses. For in like manner as above from the 
rod was a sign, so also from the right hand now. For when that thing had been done concerning the rod, 
God gave a second sign: “thrust,” He saith, “thine hand into thy bosom, and he thrust it: draw it forth, and 
he drew it forth: and it was found white,” that is, unclean. For whiteness on the skin is leprosy, not 
fairness of complexion. For the heritage of God itself, that is, His people, being cast out became unclean. 
But what saith He to him? Draw it back into thy bosom. He drew it back, and it was restored to its own 
colour. When doest Thou this, saith this Asaph? How long dost Thou alienate Thy right hand from Thy 
bosom, so that being without unclean it remaineth? Draw it back, let it return to its colour, let it 
acknowledge the Saviour. “Wherefore dost thou turn away Thine hand, and Thy right hand from the midst 
of Thy bosom unto the end?” These words he crieth, being blind, not understanding, and God doeth what 
He doeth. For wherefore came Christ? “Blindness in part happened unto Israel, in order that the fulness 
of the Gentiles might enter in, and so all Israel might be saved.” Therefore now, O Asaph, acknowledge 
that which hath gone before, in order that thou mayest at least follow, if thou wast not able to go before. 
For not in vain came Christ, or in vain was Christ slain, or in vain did the corn fall into the ground; but it 
fell that it might rise manifold. A serpent was lifted up in the desert, in order that it might cure of the 
poison him that was smitten. Observe what was done. Do not think it to be a vain thing that He came: lest 
He find thee evil, when He shall have come a second time. 


11. Asaph hath understood, because on the Title of the Psalm there is, “understanding of Asaph.” And 
what saith he? “But God, our King before the worlds, hath wrought Salvation in the midst of the earth” 
(ver. 12). On the one hand we cry, “No longer is there prophet, and us He will not know as yet:” but on the 
other hand, “our God, our King, who is before the worlds” (for He is Himself in the beginning of the Word 
by whom were made the worlds), “hath wrought Salvation in the midst of the earth.” “God therefore, our 
King before the worlds,” hath done what? “hath wrought Salvation in the midst of the earth:” and I am yet 
crying as if forsaken! ... Now the Gentiles are awake, and we are snoring, and as though God hath 
forsaken us, in dreams we are delirious. “He hath wrought Salvation in the midst of the earth.” 


12. Now therefore, O Asaph, amend thyself according to thy understanding, tell us what sort of Salvation 
God hath wrought in the midst of the earth. When that earthly Salvation of yours was overthrown, what 
did He do, what did He promise? “Thou didst confirm in Thy virtue the sea” (ver. 13). As though the nation 
of the Jews were as it were dry land severed from the waves, the Gentiles in their bitterness were the sea, 
and on all sides they washed about that land: behold, “Thou hast confirmed in Thy virtue the sea,” and the 
land remained thirsting for Thy rain. “Thou hast confirmed in Thy virtue the sea, Thou hast broken in 
pieces the heads of dragons in the water.” Dragons’ heads, that is, demons’ pride, wherewith the Gentiles 
were possessed, Thou hast broken in pieces upon the water: for those persons whom they were 
possessing, Thou by Baptism hast delivered. 


13. What more after the heads of dragons? For those dragons have their chief, and he is himself the first 
great dragon. And concerning him what hath He done that hath wrought Salvation in the midst of the 
earth? Hear: “Thou hast broken the head of the dragon” (ver. 14). Of what dragon? We understand by 
dragons all the demons that war under the devil: what single dragon then, whose head was broken, but 
the devil himself ought we to understand? What with him hath He done? “Thou hast broken the head of 
the dragon.” That is, the beginning of sin. That head is the part which received the curse, to wit that the 
seed of Eve should mark the head of the serpent. For the Church was admonished to shun the beginning 


of sin. Which is that beginning of sin, like the head of a serpent? The beginning of all sin is pride. There 
hath been broken therefore the head of the dragon, hath been broken pride diabolical. And what with him 
hath He done, that hath wrought Salvation in the midst of the earth? “Thou hast given him for a morsel to 
the Ethiopian peoples.” What is this? How do I understand the Ethiopian peoples? How but by these all 
nations? And properly by black men: for Ethiopians are black. They are themselves called to the faith who 
were black; the very same indeed, so that there is said to them, “for ye were sometime darkness, but now 
light in the Lord.” . . . Thence was also that calf which the people worshipped, unbelieving, apostate, 
seeking the gods of the Egyptians, forsaking Him who had delivered them from the slavery of the 
Egyptians: whence there was enacted that great Sacrament. For when Moses was thus wroth with them 
worshipping and adoring the idol, and, inflamed with zeal for God, was punishing temporally, in order that 
he might terrify them to shun death everlasting; yet the head itself of the calf he cast into the fire, and 
ground to powder, destroyed, strawed on the water, and gave to the people to drink: so there was enacted 
a great Sacrament. O anger prophetic, and mind not perturbed but enlightened! He did what? Cast it into 
the fire, in order that first the form itself may be obliterated; piece by piece grind it down, in order that 
little by little it may be consumed: cast it into the water, give to the people to drink! What is this but that 
the worshippers of the devil were become the body of the same? In the same manner as men confessing 
Christ become the Body of Christ; so that to them is said, “but ye are the Body of Christ and the 
members.” The body of the devil was to be consumed, and that too by Israelites was to be consumed. For 
out of that people were the Apostles, out of that people the first Church. . . . Thus the devil is being 
consumed with the loss of his members. This was figured also in the serpent of Moses. For the magicians 
did likewise, and casting down their rods they exhibited serpents: but the serpent of Moses swallowed up 
the rods of all those magicians. Let there be perceived therefore even now the body of the devil: this is 
what is coming to pass, he is being devoured by the Gentiles who have believed, he hath become meat for 
the Ethiopian peoples. This again, may be perceived in, “Thou hast given him for meat to the Ethiopian 
peoples,” how that now all men bite him. What is, bite him? By reproving, blaming, accusing. Just as hath 
been said, by way of prohibition indeed, but yet the idea expressed: “but if ye bite and eat up one another, 
take heed that ye be not consumed of one another.” What is, bite and eat up one another? Ye go to law 
with one another, ye detract from one another, ye heap revilings upon one another. Observe therefore now 
how that with these bitings the devil is being consumed. What man, when angry with his servant, even a 
heathen, would not say to him, Satan? Behold the devil given for meat. This saith Christian, this saith Jew, 
this saith heathen: him he worshippeth, and with him he curseth!... 


14. “Thou hast cleft the fountains and torrents” (ver. 15): in order that they might flow with the stream of 
wisdom, might flow with the riches of the faith, might water the saltness of the Gentiles, in order that they 
might convert all unbelievers into the sweetness of the faith by their watering. . . . In some men the Word 
of God becometh a well of water springing up unto life eternal; but others hearing the Word, and not so 
keeping it as that they live well, yet not keeping silence with tongue, they become torrents. For they are 
properly called torrents which are not perennial: for sometimes also in a secondary sense torrent is used 
for river: as hath been said, “with the torrent of Thy pleasures Thou shalt give them to drink.” For that 
torrent shall not ever be dried up. But torrents properly are those rivers named, which in summer fail, but 
with winter rains are flooded and run. Thou seest therefore a man sound in faith, that will persevere even 
unto the end, that will not forsake God in any trial; for the sake of the truth, not for the sake of falsehood 
and error, enduring all difficulties. Whence is this man so vigorous, but because the Word hath become in 
him a well of water springing up unto life eternal? But the other receiveth the Word, he preacheth, he is 
not silent, he runneth: but summer proveth whether he be fountain or torrent. Nevertheless through both 
be the earth watered, by Him who hath wrought Salvation in the midst of the earth: let the fountains 
overflow, let the torrents run. 


15. “Thou hast dried up the rivers of Etham” (ver. 15)... . What is Etham? For the word is Hebrew. What 
is Etham interpreted? Strong, stout. Who is this strong and stout one, whose rivers God drieth up? Who 
but that very dragon? For “no one entereth into the house of a strong man that he may spoil his vessels, 
unless first he shall have bound fast the strong man.” This is that strong man on his own virtue relying, 
and forsaking God: this is that strong man, who saith, “I will set my seat by the north, and I will be like 
the Most High.” Out of that very cup of perverse strength he hath given man to drink. Strong they willed 
to be, who thought that they would be Gods by means of the forbidden food. Adam became strong, over 
whom was reproachfully said, “Behold, Adam hath become like one of us.” . . . As though they were 
strong, “to the righteousness of God they have not been made subject.” Observe ye that a man hath put 
out of the way his own strength, and remained weak, needy, standing afar off, not daring even to raise his 
eyes to Heaven; but smiting his breast, and saying, “O Lord, merciful be Thou to me a sinner.” Now he is 
weak, now he confesseth his weakness, he is not strong: dry land he is, be he watered with fountains and 
torrents. They are as yet strong who rely on their own virtue. Be their rivers dried up, let there be no 
advancement in the doctrines of the Gentiles, of wizards, of astrologers, of magic arts: for dried up are the 
rivers of the strong man: “Thou hast dried up the rivers of Etham.” Let there dry up that doctrine; let 
minds be flooded with the Gospel of truth. 


16. “Thine own is the day and Thine own is the night” (ver. 16). Who is ignorant of this, seeing that He 
hath Himself made all these things; for by the Word were made all things? To that very One Himself who 
hath wrought Salvation in the midst of the earth, to Him is said, “Thine own is the night.” Something here 
we ought to perceive which belongeth to that very Salvation which He hath wrought in the midst of the 


earth. “Thine own is the day.” Who are these? The spiritual. “And Thine own is the night.” Who are these? 
The carnal... .”Thou hast made perfect sun and moon:” the sun, spiritual men, the moon, carnal men. As 
yet carnal he is, may he not be forsaken, and may he too be made perfect. The sun, as it were a wise man: 
the moon, as it were an unwise man: Thou hast not however forsaken. For thus it is written, “A wise man 
endureth as the sun, but a foolish man as the moon is changed.” What then? Because the sun endureth, 
that is, because the wise man endureth as the sun, a foolish man is changed like the moon, is one as yet 
carnal, as yet unwise, to be forsaken? And where is that which hath been said by the Apostle, “To the wise 
and unwise a debtor I am”? 


17. “Thou hast made all the ends of the earth” (ver. 17)... . Behold in what manner He hath made the 
ends of the earth, that hath wrought Salvation in the midst of the earth. “Thou hast made all the ends of 
the earth. Summer and spring Thou hast made them.” Men fervent in the Spirit are the summer. Thou, I 
say, hast made men fervent in the Spirit: Thou hast made also the novices in the Faith, they are the 
“spring.” “Summer and Spring Thou hast made them.” They shall not glory as if they have not received: 
“Thou hast made them.” 


18. “Mindful be Thou of this Thy creature” (ver. 18). Of what creature of Thine? “The enemy hath reviled 
the Lord.” O Asaph, grieve over thine old blindness in understanding: “the enemy hath reviled the Lord.” 
It was said to Christ in His own nation, “a sinner is this Man: we know not whence He is:” we know 
Moses, to him spake God; this Man is a Samaritan. “And the unwise people hath provoked Thy name.” The 
unwise people Asaph was at that time, but not the understanding of Asaph at that time. What is said in the 
former Psalm? “As it were a beast I have become unto Thee, and I am alway with Thee:” because He went 
not to the gods and idols of the Gentiles. Although he knew not, being like a beast, yet he knew again as a 
man. For he said, “alway I am with Thee, like a beast:” and what afterwards in that place in the same 
Psalm, where Asaph is? “Thou hast held the hand of my right hand, in Thy will Thou hast conducted me, 
and with glory Thou hast taken me up.” In Thy will, not in my righteousness: by Thy gift, not by my work. 
Therefore here also, “the enemy hath reviled the Lord: and the unwise people hath provoked Thy name.” 
Have they all then perished? Far be it... . For even the Apostle Paul through unbelief had been broken, 
and through faith unto the root he was restored. So evidently “the unwise people provoked Thy name,” 
when it was said, “If Son of God He is let Him come down from the Cross.” 


19. But what sayest thou, O Asaph, now in understanding? “Deliver not to the beasts a soul confessing to 
Thee” (ver. 19)... . To what beasts, save to those the heads whereof were broken in pieces upon the 
water? For the same devil is called, beast, lion, and dragon. Do not, he saith, give to the Devil and his 
Angels a soul confessing to Thee. Let the serpent devour, if still I mind things earthly, if for things earthly I 
long, if still in the promises of the Old Testament, after the revealing of the New, I remain. But forasmuch 
as now I have laid down pride, and my own righteousness I will not acknowledge, but Thy Grace; against 
me let proud beasts have no power. “The souls of Thy poor forget Thou not unto the end.” Rich we were, 
strong we were: but Thou hast dried up the rivers of Etham: no longer we establish our own 
righteousness, but we acknowledge Thy Grace; poor we are, hearken to Thy beggars. Now we do not dare 
to lift our eyes to Heaven, but smiting our breasts we say, “O Lord, be Thou merciful to me a sinner.” 


20. “Have regard unto Thy Testament” (ver. 20). Fulfil that which Thou hast promised: the tables we have, 
for the inheritance we are looking. “Have regard unto Thy Testament,” not that old one: not for the sake 
of the land of Canaan I ask, not for the sake of the temporal subduing of enemies, not for the sake of 
carnal fruitfulness of sons, not for the sake of earthly riches, not for the sake of temporal welfare: “Have 
regard unto Thy Testament,” wherein Thou hast promised the kingdom of Heaven. Now I acknowledge 
Thy Testament: now understanding is Asaph, no beast is Asaph, now he seeth that which was spoken of, 
“Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, and I will accomplish with the House of Israel and of Juda a new 
Testament, not after the Testament which I ordered with their Fathers.” “Have regard unto Thy 
Testament: for they that have been darkened have been filled of the earth of unrighteous houses:” 
because they had unrighteous hearts. Our “houses” are our hearts: therein gladly dwell they that are 
blessed with pure heart. “Have regard,” therefore, “unto Thy Testament:” and let the remnant be saved: 
for many men that give heed to earth are darkened, and filled with earth. For there hath entered into their 
eyes dust, and it hath blinded them, and they have become dust which the wind sweepeth from the face of 
the earth. “They that have been darkened have been filled of the earth of unrighteous houses.” For by 
giving heed to earth they have been darkened, concerning whom there is said in another Psalm, “Let their 
eyes be blinded, that they see not, and their back ever bow Thou down.” With earth, then, “they that have 
been darkened have been filled, with the earth of unrighteous houses:” because they have unrighteous 
hearts. ... 


21. “Let not the humble man be turned away confounded” (ver. 21). For them pride hath confounded. “The 
needy and helpless man shall praise Thy name.” Ye see, brethren, how sweet ought to be poverty: ye see 
that poor and helpless men belong to God, but “poor in spirit, for of them is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Who 
are the poor in spirit? The humble, men trembling at the words of God, confessing their sins, neither on 
their own merits, nor on their own righteousness relying. Who are the poor in spirit? They who when they 
do anything of good, praise God, when anything of evil, accuse themselves. “Upon whom shall rest My 
Spirit,” saith the Prophet, “but upon the humble man, and peaceful, and trembling at My words?” Now 
therefore Asaph hath understood, now to the earth he adhereth not, now the earthly promises out of the 


Old Testament he requireth not.... 


22. “Arise, O Lord, judge Thou my cause” (ver. 22)... . Because I am not able to show my God, as if I were 
following an empty thing, they revile me. And not only Heathen, or Jew, or heretic; but sometimes even a 
Catholic brother doth make a grimace when the promises of God are being preached, when a future 
resurrection is being foretold. And still even he, though already washed with the water of eternal 
Salvation, bearing the Sacrament of Christ, perchance saith, “and what man hath yet risen again?” And, “I 
have not heard my father speaking out of the grave, since I buried him!” “God hath given to His servants a 
law for time, to which let them betake themselves: for what man cometh back from beneath?” And what 
shall I do with such men? Shall I show them what they see not? I am not able: for not for the sake of them 
ought God to become visible. . . . I see not, he saith: what am I to believe? Thy soul is seen then, I 
suppose? Fool, thy body is seen: thy soul who doth see? Since therefore thy body alone is seen, why art 
thou not buried? He marvelleth that I have said, If body alone is seen, why art thou not buried? And he 
answereth (for he knoweth as much as this), Because I am alive. How know I that thou art alive, of whom I 
see not the soul? How know I? Thou wilt answer, Because I speak, because I walk, because I work. Fool, 
by the operations of the body I know thee to be living, by the works of creation canst thou not know the 
Creator? And perchance he that saith, when I shall be dead, afterwards I shall be nothing; hath both 
learned letters, and hath learned this doctrine from Epicurus, who was a sort of doting philosopher, or 
rather lover of folly not of wisdom, whom even the philosophers themselves have named the hog: who said 
that the “chief good” was pleasure of body; this philosopher they have named the hog, wallowing in carnal 
mire. From him perchance this lettered man hath learned to say, I shall not be, after I have died. Dried be 
the rivers of Etham! Perish those doctrines of the Gentiles, flourish the plantations of Jerusalem! Let them 
see what they can, in heart believe what they cannot see! Certainly all those things which throughout the 
world now are seen, when God was working Salvation in the midst of the earth, when those things were 
being spoken of, they were not then as yet: and behold at that time they were foretold, now they are 
shown as fulfilled, and still the fool saith in his heart, “there is no God.” Woe to the perverse hearts: for so 
will there come to pass the things which remain, as there have come to pass the things which at that time 
were not, and were being foretold as to come to pass. Hath God indeed performed to us all the things 
which He promised, and concerning the Day of Judgment alone hath He deceived us? Christ was not on 
the earth; He promised, He hath performed: no virgin had conceived; He promised, He hath performed: 
the precious Blood had not been shed whereby there should be effaced the handwriting of our death; He 
promised, He hath performed: not yet had flesh risen again unto life eternal; He promised, He hath 
performed: not yet had the Gentiles believed; He promised, He hath performed: not yet heretics armed 
with the name of Christ, against Christ were warring; He foretold, He hath performed: not yet the idols of 
the Gentiles from the earth had been effaced; He foretold, He hath performed: when all these things He 
hath foretold and performed, concerning the Day of Judgment alone hath He lied? It will come by all 
means as these things came; for even these things before they came to pass were future, and as future 
were first foretold, and afterwards they came to pass. It will come, my brethren. Let no one Say, it will not 
come: or, it will come, but far off is that which will come. But to thyself it is near at hand to go hence.... 
If thou shalt have done that which the devil doth suggest, and shalt have despised that which God hath 
commanded; there will come the Judgment Day, and thou wilt find that true which God hath threatened, 
and that false which the devil hath promised. . . ."Remember Thy reproaches, those which are from the 
imprudent man all the day long.” For still Christ is reviled: nor will there be wanting all the day long, that 
is, even unto the end of time, the vessels of wrath. Still is it being said, “Vain things the Christians do 
preach:” still is it being said, “A fond thing is the resurrection of the dead.” “Remember Thy reproaches.” 
But what reproaches, save those “which are from the imprudent man all the day long?” Doth a prudent 
man Say this? Nay, for a prudent man is said to be one far-seeing. If a prudent man is one far-seeing, by 
faith he seeth afar: for with eyes scarce that before the feet is seen. 


23. “Forget not the voice of them that implore Thee” (ver. 23). While they groan for and expect now that 
which Thou hast promised from the New Testament, and walk by that same Faith, “do Thou not forget the 
voice of them imploring Thee.” But those still say, “Where is Thy God? Let the pride of them that hate 
Thee come up always to Thee.” Do not forget even their pride. Nor doth He forget: no doubt He doth 
either punish or amend. 


PSALM LXXV 


1.... The Title of this Psalm thus speaketh: “At the end, corrupt not.” What is, “corrupt not?” That which 
Thou hast promised, perform. But when? “At the end.” To this then let the mind’s eye be directed, “unto 
the end.” Let all the things which have occurred in the way be passed over, in order that we may attain to 
the end. Let proud men exult because of present felicity, let them swell with honours, glitter in gold, 
overflow with domestics, be encircled with the services of clients: these things pass away, they pass away 
like a shadow. When that end shall have come, when all who now hope in the Lord are to rejoice, then to 
them shall come sorrow without end. When the meek shall have received that which the proud deride, 
then the vapouring of the proud shall be turned into mourning. Then shall there be that voice which we 
know in the Book of Wisdom: for they shall say at that time when they see the glory of the Saints, who, 
when they were in humiliation, endured them; who, when they were exalted, consented not—at that time 
then they shall say, “These are they whom sometime we have had in derision.” Where they also say, “What 


hath pride profited us, and the boasting of riches hath bestowed upon us what?” All things have passed 
away like a shadow. Because on things corruptible they relied, their hope shall be corrupted: but our own 
hope at that time shall be substance. For in order that the promise of God may remain whole and sure and 
certain towards us, we have said out of a heart of faith, “at the end corrupt not.” Fear not, therefore, lest 
any mighty man should corrupt the promises of God. He doth not corrupt, because He is truthful; He hath 
no one more mighty by whom His promise may be corrupted: let us be then sure concerning the promises 
of God; and let us sing now from the place where the Psalm beginneth. 


2. “We will confess to Thee, O Lord, we will confess to Thee, and will invoke Thy name” (ver. 1). Do not 
invoke, before thou confess: confess, and invoke. For Him whom thou art invoking, unto thyself thou 
callest. For what is it to invoke, but unto thyself to call? If He is invoked by thee, that is, if He is called to 
thee, unto whom doth He draw near? To a proud man He draweth not near. High indeed He is, one lifted 
up attaineth not unto Him. In order that we may reach all exalted objects, we raise ourselves, and if we 
are not able to reach them, we look for some appliances or ladders, in order that being exalted we may 
reach exalted objects: contrariwise God is both high, and by the lowly He is reached. It is written, “Nigh is 
the Lord to them that have bruised the heart.” The bruising of the heart is Godliness, humility. He that 
bruiseth himself is angry with himself. Let him make himself angry in order that he may make Him 
merciful; let him make himself judge, in order that he may make Him Advocate. Therefore God doth come 
when invoked. Unto whom doth He come? To the proud man He cometh not... . Take heed therefore what 
ye do: for if He knoweth, He is not unobservant. It is better therefore that He be unobservant than known. 
For what is that same being unobservant, but not knowing? What is, not to know? Not to animadvert. For 
even as the act of one avenging animadversion is wont to be spoken of. Here one praying that He be 
unobservant: “Turn away Thy face from my sins.” What then wilt thou do if He shall have turned away His 
face from thee? A grievous thing it is, and to be feared, lest He forsake thee. Again, if He turn not away 
His face, He animadverteth. God knoweth this thing, God can do this thing, namely, both turn away face 
from one sinning, and not turn away from one confessing. . . . Confess therefore and invoke. For by 
confessing thou purgest the Temple, into which He may come, when invoked. Confess and invoke. May He 
turn away face from thy sins, not turn away from thee: turn away face from that which thou hast wrought, 
not turn away from that which He hath Himself wrought. For thee, as man, He hath Himself wrought, thy 
sins thou hast thyself wrought... . 


3. But that there is a strengthening of the sense in repetition, by many passages of the Scriptures we are 
taught. Thence is that which the Lord saith, “Verily, Verily.” Thence in certain Psalms is, “So be it, So be 
it.” To signify the thing, one “So be it” would have been sufficient: to signify confirmation, there hath been 
added another “So be it.” . . . Countless passages of such sort there are throughout all the Scriptures. 
With these it is sufficient that we have commended to your notice a way of speaking which ye may observe 
in all like cases: now to the substance attend: “We will confess to Thee,” he saith, “and we will invoke.” I 
have said why before invocation confession doth precede: because whom thou dost invoke, him thou dost 
invite. But he willeth not to come when invoked, if thou shalt have been lifted up: lifted up if thou shalt 
have been, thou wilt not be able to confess. And thou deniest not any things to God that He knoweth not. 
Therefore thy confession doth not teach Him, but it purgeth thee. 


4....Hear ye now the words of Christ. For these seemed not as it were to be His words, “We will confess 
to Thee, O God, we will confess to Thee, and will invoke Thy name.” Now beginneth the discourse in the 
person of the Head. But whether Head speaketh or whether members speak, Christ speaketh: He 
speaketh in the person of the Head, He speaketh in the person of the Body. But what hath been said? 
There shall be two in one flesh. “This is a great Sacrament:” “I,” he saith, “speak in Christ and in the 
Church.” And He Himself in the Gospel, “Therefore no longer two, but one flesh.” For in order that ye may 
know these in a manner to be two persons, and again one by the bond of marriage, as one He speaketh in 
Isaiah, and saith, “As upon a Bridegroom he hath bound upon me a mitre, and as a Bride he hath clothed 
me with an ornament.” A Bridegroom He hath called Himself in the Head, a Bride in the Body. He is 
speaking therefore as One, let us hear Him, and in Him let us also speak. Let us be the members of Him, 
in order that this voice may possibly be ours also. “I will tell forth,” he saith, “all Thy marvellous things.” 
Christ is preaching Himself, He is preaching Himself even in His members now existing, in order that He 
may guide unto Him others, and they may draw near that were not, and may be united with those 
members of Him, through which members of Him the Gospel hath been preached; and there may be made 
one Body under one Head, in one Spirit, in one Life. 


5. And he saith what? “When I shall have received,” he saith, “the time, I will judge justices” (ver. 2). 
When shall He judge justices? When He shall have received the time. Not yet is the precise time. Thanks 
to His mercy: He first preacheth justices, and then He judgeth justices. For if He willed to judge before He 
willed to preach, who would be found that should be delivered: who would meet Him that should be 
absolved? Now therefore is the time of preaching: “I will tell,” he saith, “all Thy marvellous works.” Hear 
Him telling, hear Him preaching: for if thou shalt have despised Him, “when I shall have received the 
time,” He saith, “I will judge justices.” I forgive, He saith, now sins to one confessing, I will not spare 
hereafter one despising. ... He hath received a time as Son of Man; He doth govern times as Son of God. 
Hear how as Son of Man He hath received the time of judging. He saith in the Gospel, “He hath given to 
Him power to execute judgment, because Son of Man He is.” According to His nature as Son of God, He 
hath never received power of judging, because He never lacked the power of judging: according to His 


nature as Son of Man He hath received a time, as of being born, and of suffering, as of dying, and of rising 
again, and of ascending, so of coming and of judging. In Him His Body also saith these words, for not 
without them He will judge. For He saith in the Gospel, “Ye shall sit upon twelve thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.” Therefore whole Christ saith, that is, Head and Body in the Saints, “when I shall 
have received the time, I will judge justices.” 


6. But now what? “The earth hath flowed down” (ver. 3). If the earth hath flowed down, whence hath it 
flowed down except by sins? Therefore also they are called delinquencies. To delinquish is as it were by a 
kind of liquidity to slip down from the stability of firmness in virtue and righteousness. For it is through 
desire of lower things that every man sinneth: as he is strengthened by the love of higher things, so he 
falleth down and as it were melteth away by desire of lower things. This flux of things by the sins of man 
the merciful forgiver observing, being a merciful forgiver of sins, not yet an exactor of punishments, He 
observeth and saith: The earth herself indeed hath flowed down by them that dwell in her. That which 
followeth is an exposition, not an addition. As though thou wert saying, in what manner hath the earth 
flowed down? Have the foundations been withdrawn, and hath anything therein been swallowed up in a 
sort of gulf? What I mean by earth is all they that dwell therein. I have found, he saith, the earth sinful. 
And I have done what? “I have strengthened the pillars thereof.” What are the pillars which He hath 
strengthened? Pillars He hath called the Apostles. So the Apostle Paul concerning his fellow-Apostles 
saith, “who seemed to be pillars.” And what would those pillars have been, except by Him they had been 
strengthened? For on occasion of a sort of earthquake even these very pillars rocked: at the Passion of the 
Lord all the Apostles despaired. Therefore those pillars which rocked at the Passion of the Lord, by the 
Resurrection were strengthened. The Beginning of the building hath cried out through the pillars thereof, 
and in all those pillars the Architect Himself hath cried out. For the Apostle Paul was one pillar of them 
when he said, “Would ye receive a proof of Him that speaketh in me—Christ?” Therefore, “I,” he saith, 
“have strengthened the pillars thereof:” I have risen again, I have shown that death is not to be feared, I 
have shown to them that fear, that not even the body itself doth perish in the dying. There terrified them 
wounds, there strengthened them scars. The Lord Jesus could have risen again without any scar: for what 
great matter were it for that power, to restore the frame of the body to such perfect soundness, as that no 
trace at all of past wound should appear? He had power whence He might make it whole even without 
scar: but He willed to have that whereby He might strengthen the rocking pillars. 


7. We have heard now, brethren, that which day by day is not kept secret: let us hear now what He hath 
cried through these pillars. ... He crieth what? “I have said to unjust men, Do not unjustly” (ver. 4).... 
But already they have done, and they are guilty: already there hath flowed down the earth, and all they 
that dwell therein. Pricked to the heart were they that crucified Christ, they acknowledged their sin, they 
learned something of the Apostle, that they might not despair of the pardon of the Preacher. For as 
Physician He had come, and therefore had not come to the whole. “For there is no need,” He saith, “to the 
whole of a physician, but to them that are sick. I have not come to call righteous men, but sinners to 
repentance.” Therefore, “I have said to unjust men, Do not unjustly.” They heard not. For of old to us it 
was spoken: we heard not, we fell, were made mortal, were begotten mortal: the earth flowed down. Let 
them hear the Physician even now in order that they may rise, Him that came to the sick man, Him whom 
they would not hear when whole in order that they might not fall, let them hear when lying down in order 
that they may rise. .. .”I have said to unjust men, Do not unjustly; and to the delinquent, Do not exalt your 
horn.” There shall be exalted in you the horn of Christ, if your horn be not exalted. Your horn is of iniquity, 
the horn of Christ is of majesty. 


8. “Be not therefore lifted up: speak not iniquity against God” (ver. 5)... . What saith He in another 
Psalm? “These things thou hast done,” having enumerated certain sins. “These things thou hast done,” He 
saith, “and was silent.” What is, “I was silent”? He is never silent with commandment, but meanwhile He 
is silent with punishment: He is keeping still from vengeance, He doth not pronounce sentence against the 
condemned. But this man saith thus, I have done such and such things, and God hath not taken 
vengeance; behold I am whole, nought of ill hath befallen me. “These things thou hast done, and I was 
silent: thou hast suspected iniquity, that I shall be like unto thee.” What is, “that I shall be like unto thee”? 
Because thou art unjust, even Me thou hast deemed unjust; as though an approver of thy misdeeds, and 
no adversary, no avenger thereof. And what afterwards saith He to thee? “I will convict thee, and will set 
thee before thine own face”? What is this? Because now by sinning behind thy back thou settest thyself, 
seest not thyself, examinest not thyself; I will set thee before thyself, and will bring upon thee punishment 
from thyself. So also here, “Speak not iniquity against God.” Attend. Many men speak this iniquity; but 
dare not openly, lest as blasphemers they be abhorred by godly men: in their heart they gnaw upon these 
things, within they feed upon such impious food; it delighteth them to speak against God, and if they 
break not out with tongue, in heart they are not silent. Whence in another Psalm is said, “The fool hath 
said in his heart, There is no God.” The fool hath said, but he hath feared men: he would not say it where 
men might hear; and he said it in that place where He might Himself hear concerning whom he said it. 
Therefore here also in this Psalm (dearly beloved attend), whereas that which He said, “Do not speak 
iniquity against God,” this He saw many men do in heart, He hath also added, “for neither from East, nor 
from West, nor from the deserts of the mountains (ver. 6), for God is Judge” (ver. 7). Of thine iniquities 
God is Judge. If God He is, everywhere He is present. Whither wilt thou take thyself away from the eyes of 
God, so that in some quarter thou mayest speak that which He may not hear? If from the East God 
judgeth, withdraw into the West, and say what thou wilt against God: if from the West, go into the East, 


and there speak: if from the deserts of the mountains He judgeth, go into the midst of the peoples, where 
thou mayest murmur to thyself. From no place judgeth He that everywhere is secret, everywhere open; 
whom it is allowed no one to know as He is, and whom no one is permitted not to know. Take heed what 
thou doest. Thou art speaking iniquity against God. “The Spirit of the Lord hath filled the round world” 
(another Scripture saith this), “and that which containeth all things hath knowledge of the voice: 
wherefore he that speaketh unjust things cannot be hid.” Do not therefore think God to be in places: He is 
with thee such an one as thou shalt have been. What is such an one as thou shalt have been? Good, if thou 
shalt have been good; and evil to thee He will seem, if evil thou shalt have been; but a Helper, if good thou 
shalt have been; an Avenger, if evil thou shalt have been. There thou hast a Judge in thy secret place. 
Willing to do something of evil, from the public thou retirest into thy house, where no enemy may see; 
from those places of thine house which are open and before the eyes of men, thou removest thyself into a 
chamber; thou fearest even in thy chamber some witness from some other quarter, thou retirest into thy 
heart, there thou meditatest: He is more inward than thy heart. Whithersoever therefore thou shalt have 
fled, there He is. From thyself whither wilt thou flee? Wilt thou not follow thyself whithersoever thou shalt 
flee? But since there is One more inward even than thyself, there is no place whither thou mayest flee 
from God angry, but to God reconciled. There is no place at all whither thou mayest flee. Wilt thou flee 
from Him? Flee to Him... . What then shall we do now? “Let us come before His face,” en exomologesei, 
come before in confession: He shall come gentle whom thou hadst made angry. “Neither from the deserts 
of the mountains, for God is Judge:” not from the East, not from the West, not from the deserts of the 
mountains. Wherefore? “For God is Judge.” If in any place He were, He would not be God: but because 
God is Judge, not man, do not expect Him out of places. His place thou wilt be, if thou art good, if after 
having confessed thou shalt have invoked Him. 


9. “One He humbleth, and another He exalteth” (ver. 7). Whom humbleth, whom exalteth this Judge? 
Observe these two men in the temple, and ye see whom He humbleth and whom He exalteth. “They went 
up into the Temple to pray,” He saith, “the one a Pharisee, and the other a Publican... .”Verily I say unto 
you, that Publican went down justified more than that Pharisee: for every one that exalteth himself shall 
be humbled; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” Thus hath been explained a verse of this 
Psalm. God the Judge doth what? “One He humbleth, and another He exalteth:” He humbleth the proud, 
He exalteth the humble. 


10. “For the cup in the hand of the Lord of pure wine is full of mixed” (ver. 8). Justly so. “And He hath 
poured out of this upon this man; nevertheless, the dreg thereof hath not been emptied; there shall drink 
all the sinners of earth.” Let us be somewhat recruited; there is here some obscurity. . . . The first 
question that meeteth us is this, “of pure wine it is full of mixed.” How “of pure,” if “of mixed”? But when 
he saith, “the cup in the hand of the Lord” (to men instructed in the Church of Christ I am speaking), ye 
ought not indeed to paint in your heart God as it were circumscribed with a human form, lest, though the 
temples are shut up, ye forge images in your hearts. This cup therefore doth signify something. We will 
find out this. But “in the hand of the Lord,” is, in the power of the Lord. For the hand of God is spoken of 
for the power of God. For even in reference to men ofttimes is said, in hand he hath it: that is, in his power 
he hath it, when he chooseth he doth it. “Of pure wine it is full of mixed.” In continuation he hath himself 
explained: “He hath inclined,” he saith, “from this unto this man; nevertheless the dreg thereof hath not 
been emptied.” Behold how it was full of mixed wine. Let it not therefore terrify you that it is both pure 
and mixed: pure because of the genuineness thereof, mixed because of the dreg. What then in that place 
is the wine, and what the dreg? And what is, “He hath inclined from this unto this man,” in such sort that 
the dreg thereof was not emptied? 


11. Call ye to mind from whence he came to this: “one He humbleth, and another He exalteth.” That 
which was figured to us in the Gospel through two men, a Pharisee and a Publican, this let us, taking ina 
wider sense, understand of two peoples, of Jews and of Gentiles: the people of the Jews that Pharisee was, 
the people of the Gentiles that Publican. . . . As those by being proud have withdrawn, so these by 
confessing have drawn near. The cup therefore full of pure wine in the hand of the Lord, as far as the Lord 
giveth me to understand, . . . the cup of pure wine full of the mixed, seemeth to me to be the Law, which 
was given to the Jews, and all that Scripture of the Old Testament, as it is called; there are the weights of 
all manner of sentences. For therein the New Testament lieth concealed, as though in the dreg of corporal 
Sacraments. The circumcision of the flesh is a thing of great mystery, and there is understood from thence 
the circumcision of the heart. The Temple of Jerusalem is a thing of great mystery, and there is understood 
from it the Body of the Lord. The land of promise is understood to be the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
sacrifice of victims and of beasts hath a great mystery: but in all those kinds of sacrifices is understood 
that one Sacrifice and only victim of the Cross, the Lord, instead of all which sacrifices we have one; 
because even those figured these, that is, with those these were figured. That people received the Law, 
they received commandments just and good. What is so just as, thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not commit 
adultery, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not speak false testimony, honour thy father and mother, thou 
shalt not covet the property of thy neighbour, one God thou shalt adore, and Him alone thou shalt serve, 
all these things belong to the wine. But those things carnal have as it were sunk down in order that they 
might remain with them, and there might be poured forth from thence all the spiritual understanding. But 
“the cup in the hand of the Lord,” that is, in the power of the Lord: “of pure wine,” that is, of the mere 
Law: “is full of mixed,” that is, is together with the dreg of corporal Sacraments. And because the one He 
humbleth, the proud Jew, and the other He exalteth, the confessing Gentile; “He hath inclined from this 


unto this,” that is, from the Jewish people unto the Gentile people. Hath inclined what? The Law. There 
hath distilled from thence a spiritual sense. “Nevertheless, the dreg thereof hath not been emptied,” for 
all the carnal Sacraments have remained with the Jews. “There shall drink all the sinners of the earth.” 
Who shall drink? “All the sinners of the earth.” Who are the sinners of the earth? The Jews were indeed 
sinners, but proud: again, the Gentiles were sinners, but humble. All sinners shall drink, but see, who the 
dreg, who the wine. For those by drinking the dreg have come to nought: these by drinking the wine have 
been justified. I would dare to speak of them even as inebriated, and I shall not fear: and O that all ye 
were thus inebriated. Call to mind, “Thy cup inebriating, how passing beautiful!” But why? Do ye think, 
my brethren, that all those who by confessing Christ even willed to die, were sober? So drunk they were, 
that they knew not their friends. All their kindred, who strove to divert them from the hope of Heavenly 
rewards by earthly allurements, were not acknowledged, were not heard by them drunken. Were they not 
drunken, whose heart had been changed? Were they not drunken, whose mind had been alienated from 
this world? “There shall drink,” he saith, “all the sinners of the earth.” But who shall drink the wine? 
Sinners shall drink, but in order that they may not remain sinners; in order that they may be justified, in 
order that they may not be punished. 


12. “But [,” for all drink, but separately [, that is, Christ with His Body, “for ever will rejoice, I will Psalm 
to the God of Jacob” (ver. 9): in that promise to be at the end, whereof is said, “corrupt not.” “And all the 
horns of sinners I will break, and there shall be exalted the horns of the Just” (ver. 10). This is, the one He 
humbleth, the other He exalteth. Sinners would not have their horns to be broken, which without doubt 
will be broken at the end. Thou wilt not have Him then break them, do thou to-day break them. For thou 
hast heard above, do not despise it: “I have said to unjust men, Do not unjustly, and to the delinquents, Do 
not exalt the horn.” When thou hast heard, do not exalt the horn, thou hast despised and hast exalted the 
horn: thou shalt come to the end, where there shall come to pass, “All the horns of sinners I will break, 
and there shall be exalted the horns of the Just.” The horns of sinners are the dignities of proud men: the 
horns of the Just are the gifts of Christ. For by horns exultations are understood. Thou hatest on earth 
earthly exultation, in order that thou mayest have the heavenly. Thou lovest the earthly, He doth not admit 
thee to the Heavenly: and unto confusion will belong thy horn which is broken, just as unto glory it will 
belong, if thy horn is exalted. Now therefore there is time for making choice, then there will not be. Thou 
wilt not say, I will be let go and will make choice. For there have preceded the words, “I have said to the 
unjust.” If I have not said, make ready an excuse, make ready a defence: but if I have said, seize first upon 
confession, lest thou come unto damnation; for then confession will be too late, and there will be no 
defence. 


PSALM LXXVI 


1. The Jews are wont to glory in this Psalm which we have sung, saying, “Known in Judaea is God, in Israel 
great is the name of Him:” and to revile the Gentiles to whom God is not known, and to say that to 
themselves alone God is known; seeing that the Prophet saith, “Known in Judaea is God.” In other places 
therefore He is unknown. But God is known in very deed in Judaea, if they understand what is Judaea. For 
indeed God is not known except in Judaea. Behold even we say this, that except a person shall have been 
in Judaea, known to him God cannot be. But what saith the Apostle? He that in secret is a Jew, he that is 
so in circumcision of the heart, not in letter but in spirit. There are therefore Jews in circumcision of the 
flesh, and there are Jews in circumcision of the heart. Many of our holy fathers had both the circumcision 
of the flesh, for a seal of the faith, and circumcision of the heart, for the faith itself. From these fathers 
these men degenerating, who now in the name do glory, and have lost their deeds; from these fathers, I 
say, degenerating, they have remained Jews in flesh, in heart Heathens. For these are Jews, who are out of 
Abraham, from whom Isaac was born, and out of him Jacob, and out of Jacob the twelve Patriarchs, and 
out of the twelve Patriarchs the whole people of the Jews. But they were generally called Jews for this 
reason, that Judah was one of the twelve sons of Jacob, a Patriarch among the twelve, and from his stock 
the Royalty came among the Jews. For all this people after the number of the twelve sons of Jacob, had 
twelve tribes. What we call tribes are as it were distinct houses and congregations of people. That people, 
I say, had twelve tribes, out of which twelve tribes one tribe was Judah, out of which were the kings; and 
there was another tribe, Levi, out of which were the priests. But because to the priests serving the temple 
no land was allotted, but it was necessary that among twelve tribes all the Land of promise should be 
shared: there having been therefore taken out one tribe of higher dignity, the tribe of Levi, which was of 
the priests, there would have remained eleven, unless by the adoption of the two sons of Joseph the 
number twelve were completed. 


What this is, observe. One of the twelve sons of Jacob was Joseph. . . . This Joseph had two sons, Ephraim 
and Manasse. Jacob, dying, as though by will, received those his grandsons into the number of sons, and 
said to his son Joseph, “The rest that are born shall be to thee; but these to me, and they shall divide the 
land with their brethren.” As yet there had not been given nor divided the land of promise, but he was 
speaking in the Spirit, prophesying. The two sons therefore of Joseph being added, there were made up 
nevertheless twelve tribes, since now there are thirteen. For instead of one tribe of Joseph, two were 
added, and there were made thirteen. There being taken out then the tribe of Levi, that tribe of priests 
which did serve the Temple, and lived by the tithes of all the rest unto whom the land was divided, there 
remain twelve. In these twelve was the tribe of Judah, whence the kings were. For at first from another 


tribe was given King Saul, and he was rejected as being an evil king; after there was given from the tribe 
of Judah King David, and out of him from the tribe of Judah were the Kings. But Jacob had spoken of this, 
when he blessed his sons, “there shall not fail a prince out of Judah, nor a leader from his thighs, until 
there come He to whom the promise hath been made.” But from the tribe of Judah there came Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. For He is, as the Scripture saith, and as ye have but now heard, out of the seed of David born 
of Mary. But as regardeth the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, wherein He is equal with the Father, He is 
not only before the Jews, but also before Abraham himself; nor only before Abraham, but also before 
Adam; nor only before Adam, but also before Heaven and earth and before ages: for all things by Himself 
were made, and without Him there was made nothing. Because therefore in prophecy hath been said, 
“there shall not fail a prince out of Judah,” etc.: former times are examined, and we find that the Jews 
always had their kings of the tribe of Judah, and had no foreign king before that Herod who was king 
when the Lord was born. Thence began foreign kings, from Herod. Before Herod all were of the tribe of 
Judah, but only until there should come He to whom the promise had been made. Therefore when the 
Lord Himself came, the kingdom of the Jews was overthrown, and removed from the Jews. Now they have 
no king; because they will not acknowledge the true King. See now whether they must be called Jews. 
Now ye do see that they must not be called Jews. They have themselves with their own voice resigned that 
name, so that they are not worthy to be called Jews, except only in the flesh. When did they sever 
themselves from the name? They said, “We have no king but Caesar.” O ye who are called Jews and are 
not, if ye have no king but Caesar, there hath failed a Prince of Judah: there hath come then He to whom 
the promise hath been made. They then are more truly Jews, who have been made Christians out of Jews: 
the rest of the Jews, who in Christ have not believed, have deserved to lose even the very name. The true 
Judaea, then, is the Church of Christ, believing in that King, who hath come out of the tribe of Judah 
through the Virgin Mary; believing in Him of whom the Apostle was just now speaking, in writing to 
Timothy, “Be thou mindful that Jesus Christ hath risen from the dead, of the seed of David, after my 
Gospel.” For of Judah is David, and out of David is the Lord Jesus Christ. We believing in Christ do belong 
to Judah: and we acknowledge Christ. We, that with eyes have not seen, in faith do keep Him. Let not 
therefore the Jews revile, who are no longer Jews. They said themselves, “We have no king but Caesar.” 
For better were it for them that their king should be Christ, of the seed of David, of the tribe of Judah. 
Nevertheless because Christ Himself is of the seed of David after the flesh, but God above all things 
blessed for ever, He is Himself our King and our God; our King, inasmuch as born of the tribe of Judah, 
after the flesh, was Christ the Lord, the Saviour; but our God, who is before Judah, and before Heaven and 
earth, by whom were made all things, both spiritual and corporal. For if all things by Himself were made; 
even Mary herself, out of whom He was born, by Himself was made... . 


2. “Known in Judaea is God, in Israel great is the Name of Him” (ver. 1). Concerning Israel also we ought 
so to take it as we have concerning Judaea: as they were not the true Jews, so neither was that the true 
Israel. For what is Israel said to be? One seeing God. And how have they seen God, among whom He 
walked in the flesh; and while they supposed Him to be man, they slew Him? . . .”In Israel great is His 
Name.” Wilt thou be Israel? Observe that man concerning whom the Lord saith, “Behold an Israelite 
indeed, in whom guile is not.” If a true Israelite is he in whom guile is not, the guileful and lying are not 
true Israelites. Let them not say then, that with them is God, and great is His name in Israel. Let them 
prove themselves Israelites, and I grant that “in Israel great is His Name.” 


3. “And there hath been made in peace a place for Him, and His habitation is in Sion” (ver. 2). Again, Sion 
is as it were the country of the Jews; the true Sion is the Church of Christians. But the interpretation of 
the Hebrew names is thus handed down to us: Judaea is interpreted confession, Israel, one seeing God. 
After Judaea is Israel. Wilt thou see God? First do thou confess, and then in thyself there is made a place 
for God; because “there hath been made in peace a place for Him.” So long as then thou confessest not 
thy sins, in a manner thou art quarrelling with God. For how art thou not disputing with Him, who art 
praising that which displeaseth Him? He punisheth a thief, thou dost praise theft: He doth punish a 
drunken man, thou dost praise drunkenness. Thou art disputing with God, thou hast not made for Him a 
place in thy heart: because in peace is His place. And how dost thou begin to have peace with God? Thou 
beginnest with Him in confession. There is a voice of a Psalm, saying, “Begin ye to the Lord in 
confession.” What is, “Begin ye to the Lord in confession”? Begin ye to be joined to the Lord. In what 
manner? So that the same thing may displease you as displeaseth Him. There displeaseth Him thy evil life; 
if it please thyself, thou art disunited from Him; if it displease thee, through confession to Him thou art 
united. ... 


4. “There He hath broken the strength of bows, and the shield, and the sword, and the battle” (ver. 3). 
Where hath He broken? In that eternal peace, in that perfect peace. And now, my brethren, they that have 
rightly believed see that they ought not to rely on themselves: and all the might of their own menaces, and 
whatsoever is in them whetted for mischief, this they break in pieces; and whatsoever they deem of great 
virtue wherewith to protect themselves temporally, and the war which they were waging against God by 
defending their sins, all these things He hath broken there. 


5. “Thou enlightening marvellously from the eternal mountains” (ver. 4). What are the eternal mountains? 
Those which He hath Himself made eternal; which are the great mountains, the preachers of truth. Thou 
dost enlighten, but from the eternal mountains: the great mountains are first to receive Thy light, and 
from Thy light which the mountains receive, the earth also is clothed. But those great mountains the 


Apostles have received, the Apostles have received as it were the first streaks of the rising light... . 
Wherefore also, in another place, a Psalm saith what? “I have lifted up mine eyes unto the mountains, 
whence there shall come help to me.” What then, in the mountains is thy hope, and from thence to thee 
shall there come help? Hast thou stayed at the mountains? Take heed what thou doest. There is something 
above the mountains: above the mountains is He at whom the mountains tremble. “I have lifted up,” he 
saith, “mine eyes unto the mountains, whence there shall come help to me.” But what followeth? “My 
help,” he saith, “is from the Lord, who hath made Heaven and earth.” Unto the mountains indeed I have 
lifted up eyes, because through the mountains to me the Scriptures were displayed: but I have my heart in 
Him that doth enlighten all mountains... . 


6. “There have been troubled all the unwise in heart” (ver. 5)... . How have they been troubled? When the 
Gospel is preached. And what is life eternal? And who is He that hath risen from the dead? The Athenians 
wondered, when the Apostle Paul spake of the resurrection of the dead, and thought that he spake but 
fables. But because he said that there was another life which neither eye hath seen, nor ear heard, nor 
hath it gone up into the heart of man, therefore the unwise in heart were troubled. But what hath befallen 
them? “They have slept their sleep, and all men of riches have found nothing in their hands.” They have 
loved things present, and have gone to sleep in the midst of things present: and so these very present 
things have become to them delightful: just as he that seeth in a dream himself to have found treasure, is 
so long rich as he waketh not. The dream hath made him rich, waking hath made him poor. Sleep 
perchance hath held him slumbering on the earth, and lying on the hard ground, poor and perchance a 
beggar; in sleep he hath seen himself to lie on an ivory or golden bed, and on feathers heaped up; so long 
as he is sleeping, he is sleeping well, waking he hath found himself on the hard ground, whereon sleep 
had taken him. Such men also are these too: they have come into this life, and through temporal desires, 
they have as it were slumbered here; and them riches, and vain pomps that fly away, have taken, and they 
have passed away: they have not understood how much of good might be done therewith. For if they had 
known of another life, there they would have laid up unto themselves the treasure which here was 
doomed to perish: like as Zacchaeus, the chief of the Publicans, saw that good when he received the Lord 
Jesus in his house, and he saith, “The half of my goods I give to the poor, and if to any man I have done 
any wrong, fourfold I restore.” This man was not in the emptiness of men dreaming, but in the faith of 
men awake.... 


7. “By Thy chiding, O God of Jacob, there have slept all men that have mounted horses” (ver. 6). Who are 
they that have mounted horses? They that would not be humble. To sit on horseback is no sin; but it is a 
sin to lift up the neck of power against God, and to deem one’s self to be in some distinction. Because thou 
art rich, thou hast mounted; God doth chide, and thou sleepest. Great is the anger of Him chiding, great 
the anger. Let your Love observe the terrible thing. Chiding hath noise, the noise is wont to make men 
wake. So great is the force of God chiding, that he said, “By Thy chiding, O God of Jacob, there have slept 
all men that have mounted horses.” Behold what a sleep that Pharaoh slept who mounted horses. For he 
was not awake in heart, because against chiding he had his heart hardened. For hardness of heart is 
slumber. I ask you, my brethren, how they sleep, who, while the Gospel is sounding, and the Amen, and 
the Hallelujah, throughout the whole world, yet will not condemn their old life, and wake up unto a new 
life. There was the Scripture of God in Judaea only, now throughout the whole world it is sung. In that one 
nation one God who made all things was spoken of, as to be adored and worshipped; now where is He 
unsaid? Christ hath risen again, though derided on the Cross; that very Cross whereon He was derided, 
He hath now imprinted on the brows of kings: and men yet sleep... . 


8. “Thou art terrible, and who shall withstand Thee at that time by Thine anger?” (ver. 7). Now they sleep, 
and perceive not Thee angry; but for cause that they should sleep, He was angry. Now that which sleeping 
they perceived not, at the end they shall perceive. For there shall appear the Judge of quick and dead. 
“And who shall withstand Thee at that time by Thine anger?” For now they speak that which they will, and 
they dispute against God and say, who are the Christians? or who is Christ? or what fools are they that 
believe that which they see not, and relinquish the pleasures which they see, and follow the faith of things 
which are not displayed to their eyes! Ye sleep and snore, ye speak against God, as much as ye are able. 
“How long shall sinners, O Lord, how long shall sinners glory, they answer and will speak iniquity?” But 
when doth no one answer and no one speak, except when he turneth himself against himself? .. . 


9. “From Heaven Thou hast hurled judgment: the earth hath trembled, and hath rested” (ver. 8). She 
which now doth trouble herself, she which now speaketh, hath to fear at the end and to rest. Better had 
she now rested, that at the end she might have rejoiced. Rested? When? “When God arose unto judgment, 
that He might save all the meek in heart” (ver. 9). Who are the meek in heart? They that on snorting 
horses have not mounted, but in their humility have confessed their own sins. “For the thought of a man 
shall confess to Thee, and the remnants of the thought shall celebrate solemnities to Thee” (ver. 10). The 
first is the thought, the latter are the remnants of the thought. What is the first thought? That from 
whence we begin, that good thought whence thou wilt begin to confess. Confession uniteth us to Christ. 
But now the confession itself, that is, the first thought, doth produce in us the remnants of the thought: 
and those very “remnants of thought shall celebrate solemnities to Thee.” What is the thought which shall 
confess? That which condemneth the former life, that whereunto that which it was is displeasing, in order 
that it may be that which it was not, is itself the first thought. But because thus thou oughtest to withdraw 
from sins, with the first thought after having confessed to God, that it may not escape thy memory that 


thou hast been a sinner; in that thou hast been a sinner, thou dost celebrate solemnities to God. 
Furthermore it is to be understood as followeth. The first thought hath confession, and departure from the 
old life. But if thou shalt have forgotten from what sins thou hast been delivered, thou dost not render 
thanks to the Deliverer, and dost not celebrate solemnities to thy God. Behold the first confessing thought 
of Saul the Apostle, now Paul, who at first was Saul, when he heard a voice from Heaven! .. . He put forth 
the first thought of obedience: when he heard, “I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest,” “O 
Lord,” he saith, “what dost Thou bid me to do?” This is a thought confessing: now he is calling upon the 
Lord, whom he persecuted. In what manner the remnants of the thought shall celebrate solemnities, in 
the case of Paul ye have heard, when the Apostle himself was being read: “Be thou mindful that Christ 
Jesus hath risen from the dead, of the seed of David, after my Gospel.” What is, be thou mindful? Though 
effaced from thy memory be the thought, whereby at first thou hast confessed: be the remnant of the 
thought in the memory. ... 


10. Even once was Christ sacrificed for us, when we believed; then was thought; but now there are the 
remnants of thought, when we remember Who hath come to us, and what He hath forgiven us; by means 
of those very remnants of thought, that is, by means of the memory herself, He is daily so sacrificed for us, 
as if He were daily renewing us, that hath renewed us by His first grace. For now the Lord hath renewed 
us in Baptism, and we have become new men, in hope indeed rejoicing, in order that in tribulation we may 
be patient: nevertheless, there ought not to escape from our memory that which hath been bestowed upon 
us. And if now thy thought is not what it was,—for the first thought was to depart from sin: but now thou 
dost not depart, but at that time didst depart,—be there remnants of thought, lest He who hath made 
whole escape from memory... . 


11. “Vow ye, and pay to the Lord our God” (ver. 11). Let each man vow what he is able, and pay it. Do not 
vow and not pay: but let every man vow, and pay what he can. Be ye not slow to vow: for ye will 
accomplish the vows by powers not your own. Ye will fail, if on yourselves ye rely: but if on Him to whom 
ye vow ye rely, ye will be safe to pay. “Vow ye, and pay to the Lord our God.” What ought we all in common 
to vow? To believe in Him, to hope from Him for life eternal, to live godly according to a measure common 
to all. For there is a certain measure common to all men. To commit no theft is not a thing enjoined merely 
upon one devoted to continence, and not enjoined upon the married woman: to commit no adultery is 
enjoined upon all men: not to love wine-bibbing, whereby the soul is swallowed up, and doth corrupt in 
herself the Temple of God, is enjoined to all alike: not to be proud, is enjoined to all men alike: not to slay 
man, not to hate a brother, not to lay a plot to destroy any one, is enjoined to all in common. The whole of 
this we all ought to vow. There are also vows proper for individuals: one voweth to God conjugal chastity, 
that he will know no other woman besides his wife: so also the woman, that she will know no other man 
besides her husband. Other men also vow, even though they have used such a marriage, that beyond this 
they will have no such thing, that they will neither desire nor admit the like: and these men have vowed a 
greater vow than the former. Others vow even virginity from the beginning of life, that they will even 
know no such thing as those who having experienced have relinquished: and these men have vowed the 
greatest vow. Others vow that their house shall be a place of entertainment for all the Saints that may 
come: a great vow they vow. Another voweth to relinquish all his goods to be distributed to the poor, and 
go into a community, into a society of the Saints: a great vow he doth vow. “Vow ye, and pay to the Lord 
our God.” Let each one vow what he shall have willed to vow; let him give heed to this, that he pay what 
he hath vowed. If any man doth look back with regard to what he hath vowed to God, it is an evil. Some 
woman or other devoted to continence hath willed to marry: what hath she willed? The same as any 
virgin. What hath she willed? The same as her own mother. Hath she willed any evil thing? Evil certainly. 
Why? Because already she had vowed to the Lord her God. For what hath the apostle Paul said concerning 
such? Though he saith that young widows may marry if they will: nevertheless he saith in a certain 
passage, “but more blessed she will be, if so she shall have remained, after my judgment.” He showeth 
that she is more blessed, if so she shall have remained; but nevertheless that she is not to be condemned, 
if she shall have willed to marry. But what saith he concerning certain who have vowed and have not paid? 
“Having,” he saith, “judgment, because the first faith they have made void.” What is, “the first faith they 
have made void”? They have vowed, and have not paid. Let no brother therefore, when placed in a 
monastery, say, I shall depart from the monastery: for neither are they only that are in a monastery to 
attain unto the kingdom of Heaven, nor do those that are not there not belong unto God. We answer him, 
but they have not vowed; thou hast vowed, thou hast looked back. When the Lord was threatening them 
with the day of judgment, He saith what? “Remember Lot’s wife.” To all men He spake. For what did Lot’s 
wife? She was delivered from Sodom, and being in the way she looked back. In the place where she 
looked back, there she remained. For she became a statue of salt, in order that by considering her men 
might be seasoned, might have sense, might not be infatuated, might not look back, lest by giving a bad 
example they should themselves remain and season others. For even now we are Saying this to certain of 
our brethren, whom perchance we may have seen as it were weak in the good they have purposed. And 
wilt thou be such an one as he was? We put before them certain who have looked back. They are 
savourless in themselves, but they season others, inasmuch as they are mentioned, in order that fearing 
their example they may not look back. “Vow ye, and pay.” For that wife of Lot to all doth belong. A married 
woman hath had the will to commit adultery; from her place whither she had arrived she looked back. A 
widow who had vowed so to remain hath willed to marry, she hath willed the thing which was lawful to her 
who hath married, but to herself was not lawful, because from her place she hath looked back. There is a 
virgin devoted to continence, already dedicated to God; let her have also the other gifts which truly do 


adorn virginity itself, and without which that virginity is unclean. For what if she be uncorrupt in body and 
corrupt in mind? What is it that he hath said? What if no one hath touched the body, but if perchance she 
be drunken, be proud, be contentious, be talkative? All these things God doth condemn. If before she had 
vowed, she had married, she would not have been condemned: she hath chosen something better, hath 
overcome that which was lawful for her; she is proud, and doth commit so many things unlawful. This I 
say, it is lawful for her to marry before that she voweth, to be proud is never lawful. O thou virgin of God, 
thou hast willed not to marry, which is lawful: thou dost exalt thyself, which is not lawful. Better is a virgin 
humble, than a married woman humble: but better is a married woman humble, than a virgin proud. But 
she that looked back upon marriage is condemned, not because she hath willed to marry; but because she 
had already gone before, and is become the wife of Lot by looking back. Be ye not slow, that are able, 
whom God doth inspire to seize upon higher callings: for we do not say these things in order that ye may 
not vow, but in order that ye may vow and may pay. Now because we have treated of these matters, thou 
perchance wast willing to vow, and now art not willing to vow. But observe what the Psalm hath said to 
thee. It hath not said, “Vow not;” but, “Vow and pay.” Because thou hast heard, “pay,” wilt thou not vow? 
Therefore wast thou willing to vow, and not to pay? Nay, do both. One thing is done by thy profession, 
another thing will be perfected by the aid of God. Look to Him who doth guide thee, and thou wilt not look 
back to the place whence He is leading thee forth. He that guideth thee is walking before thee; the place 
from whence He is guiding thee is behind thee. Love Him guiding, and He doth not condemn thee looking 
back. 


12. “All they that are in the circuit of Him shall offer gifts.” Who are in the circuit of Him? ... Whatever is 
common to all is in the midst. Why is it said to be in the midst? Because it is at the same distance from all, 
and at the same proximity to all. That which is not in the middle, is as it were private. That which is public 
is set in the middle, in order that all they that come may use the same, may be enlightened. Let no one 
say, it is mine: lest he should be wanting to make his own share of that which is in the midst for all. What 
then is, “All they that are in the circuit of Him shall offer gifts”? All they that understand truth to be 
common to all, and who do not make it as it were their own by being proud concerning it, they shall offer 
gifts; because they have humility: but they that make as it were their own that which is common to all, as 
though it were set in the middle, are endeavouring to lead men astray to a party, these shall not offer 
gifts. .. .”To Him terrible.” Let therefore all men fear that are in the circuit of Him. For therefore they 
shall fear, and with trembling they shall praise; because they are in the circuit of Him, to the end that all 
men may attain unto Him, and He may openly meet all, and openly enlighten all. This is, to stand in awe 
with others. When thou hast made him as it were thine own, and no longer common, thou art exalted unto 
pride; though it is written, “Serve ye the Lord in fear, and exult unto Him with trembling.” Therefore they 
shall offer gifts, who are in the circuit of Him. For they are humble who know truth to be common to all. 


13. To whom shall they offer gifts? “To Him terrible, and to Him that taketh away the spirit of princes” 
(ver. 12). For the spirits of princes are proud spirits. They then are not His Spirits; for if they know 
anything, their own they will it to be, not public; but, that which setteth Himself forth as equal toward all 
men, that setteth Himself in the midst, in order that all men may take as much as they can, whatever they 
can; not of what is any man’s, but of what is God’s, and therefore of their own because they have become 
His. Therefore they must needs be humble: they have lost their own spirit, and they have the Spirit of 
God. ... For if thou shalt have confessed thyself dust, God out of dust doth make man. All they that are in 
the circuit of Him do offer gifts. All humble men do confess to Him, and do adore Him. “To Him terrible 
they offer gifts.” Whence to Him terrible exult ye with trembling: “and to Him that taketh away the spirit 
of princes:” that is, that taketh away the haughtiness of proud men. “Io Him terrible among the kings of 
the earth.” Terrible are the kings of the earth, but He is above all, that doth terrify the kings of the earth. 
Be thou a king of the earth, and God will be to thee terrible. How, wilt thou say, shall I be a king of the 
earth? Rule the earth, and thou wilt be a king of the earth. Do not therefore with desire of empire set 
before thine eyes exceeding wide provinces, where thou mayest spread abroad thy kingdoms; rule thou 
the earth which thou bearest. Hear the Apostle ruling the earth: “I do not so fight as if beating air, but I 
chasten my body, and bring it into captivity, lest perchance preaching to other men, I myself become a 
reprobate.” ... 


PSALM LXXVII 


1. This Psalm’s lintel is thus inscribed: “Unto the end, for Idithun, a Psalm to Asaph himself.” What “Unto 
the end” is, ye know. Idithun is interpreted “leaping over those men,” Asaph is interpreted “a 
congregation.” Here therefore there is speaking “a congregation that leapeth over,” in order that it may 


reach the End, which is Christ Jesus. .. . 


2. “With my voice,” he saith, “to the Lord I have cried” (ver. 1). But many men cry unto the Lord for the 
sake of getting riches and avoiding losses, for the safety of their friends, for the security of their house, 
for temporal felicity, for secular dignity, lastly, even for mere soundness of body, which is the inheritance 
of the poor man. For such and such like things many men do cry unto the Lord; scarce one for the sake of 
the Lord Himself. For an easy thing it is for a man to desire anything of the Lord, and not to desire the 
Lord Himself; as if forsooth that which He giveth could be sweeter than Himself that giveth. Whosoever 
therefore doth cry unto the Lord for the sake of any other thing, is not yet one that leapeth over. ... He 
doth indeed hearken to thee at the time when thou dost seek Himself, not when through Himself thou dost 


seek any other thing. It hath been said of some men, “They cried, and there was no one to save them; to 
the Lord, and He hearkened not unto them.” For why? Because the voice of them was not unto the Lord. 
This the Scripture doth express in another place, where it saith of such men, “On the Lord they have not 
called.” Unto Him they have not ceased to cry, and yet upon the Lord they have not called. What is, upon 
the Lord they have not called? They have not called the Lord unto themselves: they have not invited the 
Lord to their heart, they would not have themselves inhabited by the Lord. And therefore what hath 
befallen them? “They have trembled with fear where fear was not.” They have trembled about the loss of 
things present, for the reason that they were not full of Him, upon whom they have not called. They have 
not loved gratis, so that after the loss of temporal things they could say, “As it hath pleased the Lord, so 
hath been done, be the name of the Lord blessed.” Therefore this man saith, “My voice is unto the Lord, 
and He doth hearken unto me.” Let him show us how this cometh to pass. 


3. “In the day of tribulation I have sought out God” (ver. 2). Who art thou that doest this thing? In the day 
of thy tribulation take heed what thou seekest out. If a jail be the cause of tribulation, thou seekest to get 
forth from jail: if fever be the cause of tribulation, thou seekest health: if hunger be the cause of 
tribulation, thou seekest fulness: if losses be the cause of tribulation, thou seekest gain: if expatriation be 
the cause of tribulation, thou seekest the home of thy flesh. And why should I name all things, or when 
could I name all things? Dost thou wish to be one leaping over? In the day of thy tribulation seek out God: 
not through God some other thing, but out of tribulation God, that to this end God may take away 
tribulation, that thou mayest without anxiety cleave unto God. “In the day of my tribulation, I have sought 
out God:” not any other thing, but “God I have sought out.” And how hast thou sought out? “With my 
hands in the night before Him.” ... 


4. Tribulation must not be thought to be this or that in particular. For every individual that doth not yet 
leap over, thinketh that as yet to be no tribulation, unless it be a thing which may have befallen this life of 
some sad occasion: but this man, that leapeth over, doth count this whole life to be his tribulation. For so 
much doth he love his supernal country, that the earthly pilgrimage is of itself the greatest tribulation. For 
how can this life be otherwise than a tribulation, I pray you? how can that not be a tribulation, the whole 
whereof hath been called temptation? Thou hast it written in the book of Job, is not human life a 
temptation upon earth? Hath he said, human life is tempted upon earth? Nay, but life itself is a 
temptation. If therefore temptation, it must surely be a tribulation. In this tribulation therefore, that is to 
say in this life, this man that leapeth over hath sought out God. How? “With my hands,” he saith. What is, 
“with my hands”? With my works. For he was not seeking any thing corporeal, so that he might find and 
handle something which he had lost, so that he might seek with hands coin, gold, silver, vesture, in short 
everything which can be held in the hands. Howbeit, even our Lord Jesus Christ Himself willed Himself to 
be sought after with hands, when to His doubting disciple He showed the scars. . . . What then, to us 
belongeth not the seeking with hands? It belongeth to us, as I have said, to seek with works. When so? “In 
the night.” What is, “in the night”? In this age. For it is night until there shine forth day in the glorified 
advent of our Lord Jesus Christ. For would ye see how it is night? Unless we had here had a lantern, we 
should have remained in darkness. For Peter saith,” We too have more sure the prophetic discourse, 
whereunto ye do well to give heed, as to a lantern shining in a dark place, until day shine, and the day- 
star arise in your hearts.” There is therefore to come day after this night, meanwhile in this night a 
lantern is not lacking. And this is perchance what we are now doing: by explaining these passages, we are 
bringing in a lantern, in order that we may rejoice in this night. Which indeed ought alway to be burning 
in your houses. For to such men is said, “The Spirit quench ye not.” And as though explaining what he was 
saying, he continueth and saith, “Prophecy despise ye not:” that is, let the lantern alway shine in you. And 
even this light by comparison with a sort of ineffable day is called night. For the very life of believers by 
comparison with the life of unbelievers is day. .. . Night and day—day in comparison with unbelievers, 
night in comparison with the Angels. For the Angels have a day, which we have not yet. Already we have 
one that unbelievers have not: but not yet have believers that which Angels have: but they will have, at 
the time when they will be equal to the Angels of God, that which hath been promised to them in the 
Resurrection. In this then which is now day and yet night; night in comparison with the future day for 
which we yearn, day in comparison with the past night which we have renounced: in this night then, I say, 
let us seek God with our hands. Let not works cease, let us seek God, be there no idle yearning. If we are 
in the way, let us expend our means in order that we may be able to reach the end. With hands let us seek 
God. .. .”With my hands in the night before Him, and I have not been deceived.” 


5... .’My soul hath refused to be comforted” (ver. 2). So great weariness did here possess me, that my 
soul did close the door against all comfort. Whence such weariness to him? It may be that his vineyard 
hath been hailed on, or his olive hath yielded no fruit, or the vintage hath been interrupted by rain. 
Whence the weariness to him? Hear this out of another Psalm. For therein is the voice of the same: 
“weariness hath bowed me down, because of sinners forsaking Thy law.” He saith then that he was 
overcome with so great weariness because of this sort of evil thing; so as that his soul refused to be 
comforted. Weariness had well nigh swallowed him up, and sorrow had ingulfed him altogether beyond 
remedy, he refuseth to be comforted. What then remained? In the first place, see whence he is comforted. 
Had he not waited for one who might condole with him? . . .”I have been mindful of God, and I have been 
delighted” (ver. 3). My hands had not wrought in vain, they had found a great comforter. While not being 
idle, “I have been mindful of God, and I have been delighted.” God must therefore be praised, of whom 
this man being mindful, hath been delighted, and hath been comforted in sorrowful case, and refreshed 


when safety was in a manner despaired of: God must therefore be praised. In fine, because he hath been 
comforted, in continuation he saith, “I have babbled.” In that same comfort being made mindful of God, I 
have been delighted, and have “babbled.” What is, “I have babbled”? I have rejoiced, I have exulted in 
speaking. For babblers they are properly called, that by the common people are named talkative, who at 
the approach of joy are neither able nor willing to be silent. This man hath become such an one. And again 
he saith what? “And my spirit hath fainted.” 


6. With weariness he had pined away; by calling to mind God, he had been delighted, again in babbling he 
had fainted: what followeth? “All mine enemies have anticipated watches” (ver. 4). All mine enemies have 
kept watch over me; they have exceeded in keeping watch over me; in watching they have been 
beforehand with me. Where do they not lay traps? Have not mine enemies anticipated all watches? For 
who are these enemies, but they of whom the Apostle saith, “Ye have not wrestling against flesh and 
blood.” . . . Against the devil and his angels we are waging hostilities. Rulers of the world he hath called 
them, because they do themselves rule the lovers of the world. For they do not rule the world, as if they 
were rulers of heaven and earth: but he is calling sinners the world. . . . With the devil and his angels 
there is no concord. They do themselves grudge us the kingdom of Heaven. They cannot at all be 
appeased towards us: because “all mine enemies have anticipated watches.” They have watched more to 
deceive than I to guard myself. For how can they have done otherwise than anticipate watches, that have 
set everywhere scandals, everywhere traps? Weariness doth invest the heart, we have to fear lest sorrow 
swallow us up: in joy to fear lest the spirit faint in babbling: “all mine enemies have anticipated watches.” 
In fine, in the midst of that same babbling, whiles thou art speaking, and art speaking without fear, how 
much is oft-times found which enemies would lay hold of and censure, whereon they would even found 
accusation and slander—”he said so, he thought so, he spake so!” What should man do, save that which 
followeth? “I have been troubled, and I spake not.” Therefore when he was troubled, lest in his babbling 
enemies anticipating watches should seek and find slanders, he spake not.... 


7. “T have thought on ancient days” (ver. 5). Now he, as if he were one who had been beaten out of doors, 
hath taken refuge within: he is conversing in the secret place of his own heart. And let him declare to us 
what he is doing there. It is well with him. Observe what things he is thinking of, I pray you. He is within, 
in his own house he is thinking of ancient days. No one saith to him, thou hast spoken ill: no one saith to 
him, thou hast spoken much: no one saith to him, thou hast thought perversely. Thus may it be well with 
him, may God aid him: let him think of the ancient days, and let him tell us what he hath done in his very 
inner chamber, whereunto he hath arrived, over what he hath leaped, where he hath abode. “I have 
thought on ancient days; and of eternal years I have been mindful.” What are eternal years? It is a mighty 
thought. See whether this thought requireth anything but great silence. Apart from all noise without, from 
all tumult of things human let him remain quiet within, that would think of those eternal years. Are the 
years wherein we are eternal, or those wherein our ancestors have been, or those wherein our posterity 
are to be? Far be it that they should be esteemed eternal. For what part of these years doth remain? 
Behold we speak and say, “in this year:” and what have we got of this year, save the one day wherein we 
are. For the former days of this year have already gone by, and are not to be had; but the future days have 
not yet come. In one day we are, and we Say, in this year: nay rather say thou, to-day, if thou desirest to 
speak of anything present. For of the whole year what hast thou got that is present? Whatsoever thereof is 
past, is no longer; whatsoever thereof is future, is not yet: how then, “this year”? Amend the expression: 
say, to-day. Thou speakest truth, henceforth I will say, “to-day.” Again observe this too, how to-day the 
morning hours have already past, the future hours have not yet come. This too therefore amend: say, in 
this hour. And of this hour what hast thou got? Some moments thereof have already gone by, those that 
are future have not yet come. Say, in this moment. In what moment? While I am uttering syllables, if I 
shall speak two syllables, the latter doth not sound until the former hath gone by: in a word, in that same 
one syllable, if it chance to have two letters, the latter letter doth not sound, until the former hath gone 
by. What then have we got of these years? These years are changeable: the eternal years must be thought 
on, years that stand, that are not made up of days that come and depart; years whereof in another place 
the Scripture saith to God, “But Thou art the Selfsame, and Thy years shall not fail.” On these years this 
man that leapeth over, not in babbling without, but in silence hath thought. 


8. “And I have meditated in the night with my heart” (ver. 6). No slanderous person seeketh for snares in 
his words, in his heart he hath meditated. “I babbled.” Behold there is the former babbling. Watch again, 
that thy spirit faint not. I did not, he saith, I did not so babble as if it were abroad: in another way now. 
How now? “I did babble, and did search out my spirit.” If he were searching the earth to find veins of 
gold, no one would say that he was foolish; nay, many men would call him wise, for desiring to come at 
gold: how great treasures hath a man within, and he diggeth not! This man was examining his spirit, and 
was speaking with that same his spirit, and in the very speaking he was babbling. He was questioning 
himself, was examining himself, was judge over himself. And he continueth; “I did search my spirit.” He 
had to fear lest he should stay within his own spirit: for he had babbled without; and because all his 
enemies had anticipated watches, he found there sorrow, and his spirit fainted. He that did babble 
without, lo, now doth begin to babble within in safety, where being alone in secret, he is thinking on 
eternal years. ... 


9. And thou hast found what? “God will not repel for everlasting” (ver. 7). Weariness he had found in this 
life; in no place a trustworthy, in no place a fearless comfort. Unto whatsoever men he betook himself, in 


them he found scandal, or feared it. In no place therefore was he free from care. An evil thing it was for 
him to hold his peace, lest perchance he should keep silence from good words; to speak and babble 
without was painful to him, lest all his enemies, anticipating watches, should seek slanders in his words. 
Being exceedingly straitened in this life, he thought much of another life, where there is not this trial. And 
when is he to arrive thither? For it cannot but be evident that our suffering here is the anger of God. This 
thing is spoken of in Isaiah, “I will not be an avenger unto you for everlasting, nor will I be angry with you 
at all times.” . . . Will this anger of God always abide? This man hath not found this in silence. For he saith 
what? “God will not repel for everlasting, and He will not add any more that it should be well-pleasing to 
Him still.” That is, that it should be well-pleasing to Him still to repel, and He will not add the repelling for 
everlasting. He must needs recall to Himself His servants, He must needs receive fugitives returning to 
the Lord, He must needs hearken to the voice of them that are in fetters. “Or unto the end will He cut off 
mercy from generation to generation?” (ver. 8). 


10. “Or will God forget to be merciful?” (ver. 9). In thee, from thee unto another there is no mercy unless 
God bestow it on thee: and shall God Himself forget mercy? The stream runneth: shall the spring itself be 
dried up? “Or shall God forget to be merciful: or shall He keep back in anger His mercies?” That is, shall 
He be so angry, as that He will not have mercy? He will more easily keep back anger than mercy. 


11. “And I said.” Now leaping over himself he hath said what? “Now I have begun:” (ver. 10), when I had 
gone out even from myself. Here henceforth there is no danger: for even to remain in myself, was danger. 
“And I said, Now I have begun: this is the changing of the right hand of the Lofty One.” Now the Lofty One 
hath begun to change me: now I have begun something wherein I am secure: now I have entered a certain 
palace of joys, wherein no enemy is to be feared: now I have begun to be in that region, where all mine 
enemies do not anticipate watches. “Now I have begun: this is the changing of the right hand of the Lofty 
One.” 


12. “I have been mindful of the works of the Lord” (ver. 11). Now behold him roaming among the works of 
the Lord. For he was babbling without, and being made sorrowful thereby his spirit fainted: he babbled 
within with his own heart, and with his spirit, and having searched out that same spirit he was mindful of 
the eternal years, was mindful of the mercy of the Lord, how God will not repel him for everlasting; and he 
began now fearlessly to rejoice in His works, fearlessly to exult in the same. Let us hear now those very 
works, and let us too exult. But let even us leap over in our affections, and not rejoice in things temporal. 
For we too have our bed. Why do we not enter therein? Why do we not abide in silence? Why do we not 
search out our spirit? Why do we not think on the eternal years? Why do we not rejoice in the works of 
God? In such sort now let us hear, and let us take delight in Himself speaking, in order that when we shall 
have departed hence, we may do that which we used to do while He spake; if only we are making the 
beginning of Him whereof he spake in, “Now I have begun.” To rejoice in the works of God, is to forget 
even thyself, if thou canst delight in Him alone. For what is a better thing than He? Dost thou not see that, 
when thou returnest to thyself, thou returnest to a worse thing? “for I shall be mindful from the beginning 
of Thy wonderful works.” 


13. “And I will meditate on all Thy works, and on Thy affections I will babble” (ver. 12). Behold the third 
babbling! He babbled without, when he hinted; he babbled in his spirit within, when he advanced: he 
babbled on the works of God, when he arrived at the place toward which he advanced. “And on Thy 
affections:” not on any affections. What man doth live without affections? And do ye suppose, brethren, 
that they who fear God, worship God, love God, have not any affections? Wilt thou indeed suppose and 
dare to suppose, that painting, the theatre, hunting, hawking, fishing, engage the affections, and the 
meditation on God doth not engage certain interior affections of its own, while we contemplate the 
universe, and place before our eyes the spectacle of the natural world, and therein labour to discover the 
Maker, and find Him nowhere unpleasing, but pleasing above all things? 


14. “O God, Thy way is in the Holy One” (ver. 13). He is contemplating now the works of the mercy of God 
around us, out of these he is babbling, and in these affections he is exulting. At first he is beginning from 
thence, “Thy way is in the Holy One?” What is that way of Thine which is in the Holy One? “I am,” He 
saith, “the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” Return therefore, ye men, from your affections. . . .”"Who is a 
great God, like our God?” Gentiles have their affections regarding their gods, they adore idols, they have 
eyes and they see not; ears they have and they hear not; feet they have and they walk not. Why dost thou 
walk to a God that walketh not? I do not, he saith, worship such things, and what dost thou worship? The 
divinity which is there. Thou dost then worship that whereof hath been said elsewhere, “for the Gods of 
the nations are demons.” Thou dost either worship idols, or devils. Neither idols, nor devils, he saith. And 
what dost thou worship? The stars, sun, moon, those things celestial. How much better Him that hath 
made both things earthly and things celestial. “Who is a great God like our God?” 


15. “Thou art the God that doest wonderful things alone” (ver. 14). Thou art indeed a great God, doing 
wonderful things in body, in soul; alone doing them. The deaf have heard, the blind have seen, the feeble 
have recovered, the dead have risen, the paralytic have been strengthened. But these miracles were at 
that time performed on bodies, let us see those wrought on the soul. Sober are those that were a little 
before drunken, believers are those that were a little before worshippers of idols: their goods they bestow 
on the poor that did rob before those of others. . . .”Wonderful things alone.” Moses too did them, but not 


alone: Elias too did them, even Eliseus did them, the Apostles too did them, but no one of them alone. That 
they might have power to do them, Thou wast with them: when Thou didst them they were not with Thee. 
For they were not with Thee when Thou didst them, inasmuch as Thou didst make even these very men. 
How “alone”? Is it perchance the Father, and not the Son? Or the Son, and not the Father? Nay, but Father 
and Son and Holy Ghost. For it is not three Gods but one God that doeth wonderful things alone, and even 
in this very leaper-over. For even his leaping over and arriving at these things was a miracle of God: when 
he was babbling within with his own spirit, in order that he might leap over even that same spirit of his, 
and might delight in the works of God, he then did wonderful things himself. But God hath done what? 
“Thou hast made known unto the people Thy power.” Thence this congregation of Asaph leaping over; 
because He hath made known in the peoples His virtue. What virtue of His hath He made known in the 
peoples? “But we preach Christ crucified, ... Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God.” If then the 
virtue of God is Christ, He hath made known Christ in the peoples. Do we not yet perceive so much as 
this; and are we so unwise, are we lying so much below, do we so leap over nothing, as that we see not 
this? 


16. “Thou hast redeemed in Thine arm Thy people” (ver. 15). “With Thine arm,” that is, with Thy power. 
“And to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed?” “Thou hast redeemed in Thine arm Thy people, 
the sons of Israel and of Joseph.” How as if two peoples, “the sons of Israel and of Joseph”? Are not the 
sons of Joseph among the sons of Israel? . .. He hath admonished us of some distinction to be made. Let 
us search out our spirit, perchance God hath placed there something—God whom we ought even by night 
to seek with our hands, in order that we may not be deceived—perchance we shall discover even 
ourselves in this distinction of “sons of Israel and of Joseph.” By Joseph He hath willed another people to 
be understood, hath willed that the people of the Gentiles be understood. Why the people of the Gentiles 
by Joseph? Because Joseph was sold into Egypt by his brethren. That Joseph whom the brethren envied, 
and sold him into Egypt, when sold into Egypt, toiled, was humbled; when made known and exalted, 
flourished, reigned. And by all these things he hath signified what? What but Christ sold by His brethren, 
banished from His own land, as it were into the Egypt of the Gentiles? There at first humbled, when the 
Martyrs were suffering persecutions: now exalted, as we see; inasmuch as there hath been fulfilled in 
Him, “There shall adore Him all kinds of the earth, all nations shall serve Him.” Therefore Joseph is the 
people of the Gentiles, but Israel the people of the Hebrew nation. God hath redeemed His people, “the 
sons of Israel and of Joseph.” By means of what? By means of the corner stone, wherein the two walls 
have been joined together. 


17. And he continueth how? “The waters have seen Thee, O God, and they have feared and the abysses 
have been troubled” (ver. 16). What are the waters? The peoples. What are these waters hath been asked 
in the Apocalypse, the answer was, the peoples. There we find most clearly waters put by a figure for 
peoples. But above he had said, “Thou hast made known in the peoples Thy virtue.” With reason therefore, 
“the waters have seen Thee, and they have feared.” They have been changed because they have feared. 
What are the abysses? The depths of waters. What man among the peoples is not troubled, when the 
conscience is smitten? Thou seekest the depth of the sea, what is deeper than human conscience? That is 
the depth which was troubled, when God redeemed with His arm His people. In what manner were the 
abysses troubled? When all men poured forth their consciences in confession. 


18. In praises of God, in confessions of sins, in hymns and in songs, in prayers, “There is a multitude of 
the sound of waters. The clouds have uttered a voice” (ver. 17). Thence that sound of waters, thence the 
troubling of the abysses, because “the clouds have uttered a voice.” What clouds? The preachers of the 
word of truth. What clouds? Those concerning which God doth menace a certain vineyard, which instead 
of grape had brought forth thorns and He saith, “I will command My clouds, that they rain no rain upon 
it.” In a word, the Apostles forsaking the Jews, went to the Gentiles: in preaching Christ among all 
nations, “the clouds have uttered a voice.” “For Thine arrows have gone through.” Those same voices of 
the clouds He hath again called arrows. For the words of the Evangelists were arrows. For these things 
are allegories. For properly neither an arrow is rain, nor rain is an arrow: but yet the word of God is both 
an arrow because it doth smite; and rain because it doth water. Let no one therefore any longer wonder at 
the troubling of the abysses, when “Thine arrows have gone through.” What is, “have gone through”? 
They have not stopped in the ears, but they have pierced the heart. “The voice of Thy thunder is in the 
wheel” (ver. 18). What is this? How are we to understand it? May the Lord give aid. When boys we were 
wont to imagine, whenever we heard thunderings from Heaven, that carriages were going forth as it were 
from the stables. For thunder doth make a sort of rolling like carriages. Must we return to these boyish 
thoughts, in order to understand, “the voice of Thy thunder is in the wheel,” as though God hath certain 
carriages in the clouds, and the passing along of the carriages doth raise that sound? Far be it. This is 
boyish, vain, trifling. What is then, “The voice of Thy thunder is in the wheel”? Thy voice rolleth. Not even 
this do I understand. What shall we do? Let us question Idithun himself, to see whether perchance he may 
himself explain what he hath said: “The voice,” he saith, “of Thy thunder is in the wheel.” I do not 
understand. I will hear what thou sayest: “Thy lightnings have appeared to the round world.” Say then, I 
had no understanding. The round world is a wheel. For the circuit of the round world is with reason called 
also an “orb:” whence also a small wheel is called an “orbiculus.” “The voice of Thy thunder is in the 
wheel:” Thy “lightnings have appeared to the round world.” Those clouds in a wheel have gone about the 
round world, have gone about with thundering and with lightning, they have shaken the abyss, with 
commandments they have thundered, with miracles they have lightened. “Unto every land hath gone forth 


the sound of them, and unto the ends of the orb the words of them.” “The land hath been moved and made 
to tremble:” that is, all men that dwell in the land. But by a figure the land itself is sea. Why? Because all 
nations are called by the name of sea, inasmuch as human life is bitter, and exposed to storms and 
tempests. Moreover if thou observe this, how men devour one another like fishes, how the stronger doth 
swallow up the weaker—it is then a sea, unto it the Evangelists went. 


19. “Thy way is in the sea” (ver. 19). But now Thy way was in the Holy One, now “Thy way is in the sea:” 
because the Holy One Himself is in the sea, and with reason even did walk upon the waters of the sea. 
“Thy way is in the sea,” that is, Thy Christ is preached among the Gentiles. . . .”Thy way is in the sea, and 
Thy paths in many waters,” that is, in many peoples. “And Thy footsteps will not be known.” He hath 
touched certain, and wonder were it if it be not those same Jews. Behold now the mercy of Christ hath 
been so published to the Gentiles, that “Thy way is in the sea. Thy footsteps will not be known.” How so, 
by whom will they not be known, save by those who still say, Christ hath not yet come? Why do they say, 
Christ hath not yet come? Because they do not yet recognise Him walking on the sea. 


20. “Thou hast led home Thy people like sheep in the hand of Moses and of Aaron” (ver. 20). Why He hath 
added this is somewhat difficult to discover. . . . They banished Christ; sick as they were, they would not 
have Him for their Saviour; but He began to be among the Gentiles, and among all nations, among many 
peoples. Nevertheless, a remnant of that people hath been saved. The ungrateful multitude hath remained 
without, even the halting breadth of Jacob’s thigh. For the breadth of the thigh is understood of the 
multitude of lineage, and among the greater part of the Israelites a certain multitude became vain and 
foolish, so as not to know the steps of Christ on the waters. “Thou hast led home Thy people like sheep,” 
and they have not known Thee. Though Thou hast done such great benefits unto them, hast divided sea, 
hast made them pass over dry land between waters, hast drowned in the waves pursuing enemies, in the 
desert hast rained manna for their hunger, leading them home “by the hand of Moses and Aaron:” still 
they thrust Thee from them, so that in the sea was Thy Way, and Thy steps they knew not. 


PSALM LXXVIII 


1. This Psalm doth contain the things which are said to have been done among the old people: but the new 
and latter people is being admonished, to beware that it be not ungrateful regarding the blessings of God, 
and provoke His anger against it, whereas it ought to receive His grace. .. . The Title thereof doth first 
move and engage our attention. For it is not without reason inscribed, “Understanding of Asaph:” but it is 
perchance because these words require a reader who doth perceive not the voice which the surface 
uttereth, but some inward sense. Secondly, when about to narrate and mention all these things, which 
seem to need a hearer more than an expounder: “I will open,” he saith, “in parables my mouth, I will 
declare propositions from the beginning.” Who would not herein be awakened out of sleep? Who would 
dare to hurry over the parables and propositions, reading them as if self-evident, while by their very 
names they signify that they ought to be sought out with deeper view? For a parable hath on the surface 
thereof the similitude of something: and though it be a Greek word, it is now used as a Latin word. And it 
is observable, that in parables, those which are called the similitudes of things are compared with things 
with which we have to do. But propositions, which in Greek are called probelmata, are questions having 
something therein which is to be solved by disputation. What man then would read parables and 
propositions cursorily? What man would not attend while hearing these words with watchful mind, in 
order that by understanding he may come by the fruit thereof? 


2. “Hearken ye,” He saith, “My people, to My law” (ver. 1). Whom may we suppose to be here speaking, 
but God? For it was Himself that gave a law to His people, whom when delivered out of Egypt He 
gathered together, the which gathering together is properly named a Synagogue, which the word Asaph is 
interpreted to signify. Hath it then been said, “Understanding of Asaph,” in the sense that Asaph himself 
hath understood; or must it be figuratively understood, in the sense that the same Synagogue, that is, the 
same people, hath understood, unto whom is said, “Hearken, My people, unto My law”? Why is it then that 
He is rebuking the same people by the mouth of the Prophet, saying, “But Israel hath not known Me, and 
My people hath not understood”? But, in fact, there were even in that people they that understood, having 
the faith which was afterwards revealed, not pertaining to the letter of the law, but the grace of the Spirit. 
For they cannot have been without the same faith, who were able to foresee and foretell the revelation 
thereof that should be in Christ, inasmuch as even those old Sacraments were significants of those that 
should be. Had the prophets alone this faith, and not the people too? Nay indeed, but even they that 
faithfully heard the Prophets, were aided by the same grace in order that they might understand what 
they heard. But without doubt the mystery of the Kingdom of Heaven was veiled in the Old Testament, 
which in the fulness of time should be unveiled in the New. “For,” saith the Apostle, “they did drink of the 
Spiritual Rock following them, but the Rock was Christ.” In a mystery therefore theirs was the same meat 
and drink as ours, but in signification the same, not in form; because the same Christ was Himself figured 
to them in a Rock, manifested to us in the Flesh. “But,” he saith, “not in all of them God was well pleased.” 
All indeed ate the same spiritual meat and drank the same spiritual drink, that is to say, signifying 
something spiritual: but not in all of them was God well pleased. When, he saith, “not in all:” there were 
evidently there some in whom was God well pleased; and although all the Sacraments were common, 
grace, which is the virtue of the Sacraments, was not common to all. Just as in our times, now that the 
faith hath been revealed, which then was veiled, to all men that have been baptized in the name of the 


Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, the Laver of regeneration is common; but the very grace 
whereof these same are the Sacraments, whereby the members of the Body of Christ are to reign together 
with their Head, is not common to all. For even heretics have the same Baptism, and false brethren too, in 
the communion of the Catholic name. 


3. Nevertheless, neither then nor now without profit is the voice of him, saying, “Hearken ye, My people, 
to My law.” Which expression is remarkable in all the Scriptures, how he saith not, “hearken thou,” but, 
“hearken ye.” For of many men a people doth consist: to which many that which followeth is spoken in the 
plural number. “Incline ye your ear unto the words of My mouth.” “Hearken ye,” is the same as, “Incline 
your ear:” and what He saith there, “My law,” this He saith here in, “the words of My mouth.” For that 
man doth godly hearken to the law of God, and the words of His mouth, whose ear humility doth incline: 
not he whose neck pride doth lift up. For whatever is poured in is received on the concave surface of 
humility, is shaken off from the convexity of swelling. Whence in another place, “Incline,” he saith, “thine 
ear, and receive the words of understanding.” We have been therefore sufficiently admonished to receive 
even this Psalm of this understanding of Asaph, to receive, I say, with inclined ear, that is, with humble 
piety. And it hath not been spoken of as being of Asaph himself, but to Asaph himself. Which thing is 
evident by the Greek article, and is found in certain Latin copies. These words therefore are of 
understanding, that is, of intelligence, which hath been given to Asaph himself: which we had better 
understand not as to one man, but as to the congregation of the people of God; whence we ought by no 
means to alienate ourselves. For although properly we say “Synagogue” of Jews, but “Church” of 
Christians, because a “Congregation” is wont to be understood as rather of beasts, but a “convocation” as 
rather of men: yet that too we find called a Church, and it perhaps is more suitable for us to say, “Save us, 
O Lord, our God, and congregate us from the nations, in order that we may confess to Thy Holy Name.” 
Neither ought we to disdain to be, nay we ought to render ineffable thanks, for that we are, the sheep of 
His hands, which He foresaw when He was saying, “I have other sheep which are not of this fold, them too 
I must lead in, that there may be one flock and one Shepherd:” that is to say, by joining the faithful people 
of the Gentiles with the faithful people of the Israelites, concerning whom He had before said, “I have not 
been sent but to the sheep which have strayed of the house of Israel.” For also there shall be congregated 
before Him all nations, and He shall sever them as a shepherd the sheep from the goats. Thus then let us 
hear that which hath been spoken. “Hearken ye, My people, to My law, incline ye your ear unto the words 
of My mouth:” not as if addressed to Jews, but rather as if addressed to ourselves, or at least as if these 
words were said as well to ourselves (as to them ). For when the Apostle had said, “But not in all them was 
God well pleased,” thereby showing that there were those too in whom God was well pleased: he hath 
forthwith added, “For they were overthrown in the desert:” secondly he hath continued, “but these things 
have been made our figures.” .. . To us therefore more particularly these words have been sung. Whence 
in this Psalm among other things there hath been said, “That another generation may know, sons who 
shall be born and shall arise.” Moreover, if that death by serpents, and that destruction by the destroyer, 
and the slaying by the sword, were figures, as the Apostle evidently doth declare, inasmuch as it is 
manifest that all those things did happen: for he saith not, in a figure they were spoken, or, in a figure 
they were written, but, in a figure, he saith, they happened to them: with how much greater diligence of 
godliness must those punishments be shunned whereof those were the figures? For beyond a doubt as in 
good things there is much more of good in that which is signified by the figure, than in the figure itself: so 
also in evil things very far worse are the things which are signified by the figures, while so great are the 
evil things which as figures do signify. For as the land of promise, whereunto that people was being led, is 
nothing in comparison with the Kingdom of Heaven, whereunto the Christian people is being led: so also 
those punishments which were figures, though they were so severe, are nothing in comparison with the 
punishments which they signify. But those which the Apostle hath called figures, the same this Psalm, as 
far as we are able to judge, calleth parables and propositions: not having their end in the fact of their 
having happened, but in those things whereunto they are referred by a reasonable comparison. Let us 
therefore hearken unto the law of God—us His people—and let us incline our ear unto the words of His 
mouth. 


4. “T will open,” he saith, “in parables My mouth, I will declare propositions from the beginning” (ver. 2). 
From what beginning he meaneth, is very evident in the words following. For it is not from the beginning, 
what time the Heaven and earth were made, nor what time mankind was created in the first man: but 
what time the congregation that was led out of Egypt; in order that the sense may belong to Asaph, which 
is interpreted a congregation. But O that He that hath said, “I will open in parables My mouth,” would 
also vouchsafe to open our understanding unto them! For if, as He hath opened His mouth in parables, He 
would in like sort open the parables themselves: and as He declareth “propositions,” He would declare in 
like sort the expositions thereof, we should not be here toiling: but now so hidden and closed are all 
things, that even if we are able by His aid to arrive at anything, whereon we may feed to our health, still 
we must eat the bread in the sweat of our face; and pay the penalty of the ancient sentence not with the 
labour of the body only, but also with that of the heart. Let him speak then, and let us hear the parables 
and propositions. 


5. “How great things we have heard, and have known them, and our fathers have told them to us” (ver. 3). 
The Lord was speaking higher up. For of what other person could these words be thought to be, “Hearken 
ye, O My people, to My law”? Why is it then that now on a sudden a man is speaking, for here we have the 
words of a man, “our fathers have told them to us.” Without doubt God, now about to speak by a man’s 


ministry, as the Apostle saith, “Will ye to receive proof of Him that is speaking in me, Christ?” in His own 
person at first willed the words to be uttered, lest a man speaking His words should be despised as a man. 
For it is thus with the sayings of God which make their way to us through our bodily sense. The Creator 
moveth the subject creature by an invisible working; not so that the substance is changed into anything 
corporal and temporal, when by means of corporal and temporal signs, whether belonging to the eyes or 
to the ears, as far as men are able to receive it, He would make His will to be known. For if an angel is 
able to use air, mist, cloud, fire, and any other natural substance or corporal species; and man to use face, 
tongue, hand, pen, letters, or any other significants, for the purpose of intimating the secret things of his 
own mind: in a word, if, though he is a man, he sendeth human messengers, and he saith to one, “Go, and 
he goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to his servant, Do this, and he doeth it;” with how 
much greater and more effectual power doth God, to whom as Lord all things together are subject, use 
both the same angel and man, in order that He may declare whatsoever pleaseth Him? . . . For those 
things were heard in the Old Testament which are known in the New: heard when they were being 
prophesied, known when they were being fulfilled. Where a promise is performed, hearing is not deceived. 
“And our fathers,” Moses and the Prophets, “have told unto us.” 


6. “They have not been hidden from their sons in another generation” (ver. 4). This is our generation 
wherein there hath been given to us regeneration. “Telling forth the praises of the Lord and His powers, 
and His wonderful works which He hath done.” The order of the words is, “and our fathers have told unto 
us, telling forth the praises of the Lord.” The Lord is praised, in order that He may be loved. For what 
object can be loved more to our health? “And He hath raised up a testimony in Jacob, and hath set a law in 
Jacob” (ver. 5). This is the beginning whereof hath been spoken above, “I will declare propositions from 
the beginning.” So then the beginning is the Old Testament, the end is the New. For fear doth prevail in 
the law. “But the end of the law is Christ for righteousness to every one believing;” at whose bestowing 
“love is shed abroad in our hearts through the Holy Spirit, which hath been given to us:” and love made 
perfect doth cast out fear, inasmuch as now without the Law the righteousness of God hath been made 
manifest. But inasmuch as He hath a testimony by the Law and the Prophets, therefore, “He hath raised 
up a testimony in Jacob.” For even that Tabernacle which was set up with a work so remarkable and full of 
such wondrous meanings, is named the Tabernacle of Testimony, wherein was the veil over the Ark of the 
Law, like the veil over the face of the Minister of the Law; because in that dispensation there were 
“parables and propositions.” For those things which were being preached and were coining to pass were 
hidden in veiled meanings, and were not seen in unveiled manifestations. But “when thou shalt have 
passed over unto Christ,” saith the Apostle, “the veil shall be taken away.” For “all the promises of God in 
Him are yea, Amen.” Whosoever therefore doth cleave to Christ, hath the whole of the good which even in 
the letters of the Law he perceiveth not: but whosoever is an alien from Christ, doth neither perceive, nor 
hath. “He hath set a law in Israel.” After his usual custom he is making a repetition. For “He hath raised 
up a testimony,” is the same as, “He hath set a law,” and “in Jacob,” is the same as “in Israel.” For as these 
are two names of one man, so law and testimony are two names of one thing. Is there any difference, saith 
some one, between “hath raised up” and “hath set”? Yea indeed, the same difference as there is between 
“Jacob” and “Israel:” not because they were two persons, but these same two names were bestowed upon 
one man for different reasons; Jacob because of supplanting, for that he grasped the foot of his brother at 
his birth: but Israel because of the vision of God. So “raised up” is one thing, “set” is another. For, “He 
hath raised up a testimony,” as far as I can judge, hath been said because by it something has been raised 
up; “For without the Law,” saith the Apostle, “sin was dead: but I lived sometime without the Law: but at 
the coming in of the commandment sin revived.” Behold that which hath been raised up by the testimony, 
which is the Law, so that what was lying hidden might appear, as he saith a little afterwards: “But sin, that 
it might appear sin, through a good thing hath wrought in me death.” But “He hath set a law,” hath been 
said, as though it were a yoke upon sinners, whence hath been said, “For upon a just man law hath not 
been imposed.” It is a testimony then, so far forth as it doth prove anything; but a law so far forth as it 
doth command; though it is one and the same thing. Wherefore just as Christ is a stone, but to believers 
for the Head of the corner, while to unbelievers a stone of offence and a rock of scandal; so the testimony 
of the Law to them that use not the Law lawfully, is a testimony whereby sinners are to be convicted as 
deserving of punishment; but to them that use the same lawfully, is a testimony whereby sinners are 
shown unto whom they ought to flee in order to be delivered. ... 


7. “How great things,” he saith, “He hath commanded our fathers, to make the same known to their 
sons?” (ver. 5). “That another generation may know, sons who shall be born and shall rise up, and they 
may tell to their sons” (ver. 6). “That they may put their hope in God, and may not forget the works of God, 
and may seek out His commandments” (ver. 7). “That they may not become, like their fathers, a crooked 
and embittering generation: a generation that hath not guided their heart, and the spirit thereof hath not 
been trusted with God” (ver. 8). These words do point out two peoples as it were, the one belonging to the 
Old Testament, the other to the New: for in that he saith, he hath implied that they received the 
commandments, “to make them known to their sons,” but that they did not know or do them: but they 
received them themselves, to the end “that another generation might know,” what the former knew not. 
“Sons who shall be born and shall arise.” For they that have been born have not arisen: because they had 
not their heart above, but rather on the earth. For the arising is with Christ: whence hath been said, “If ye 
have arisen with Christ, savour ye the things which are above.” “And they may tell them,” he saith, “to 
their sons, in order that they may put their hope in God.” .. .”And may not forget the works of God:” that 
is to say, in magnifying and vaunting their own works, as though they did them themselves; while “God it 


is that worketh,” in them that work good things, “both to will and to work according to good will.” “And 
may search out His commandments.” ... The commandments which He hath commanded. How then 
should they still search out, whereas they have already learned them, save that by putting their hope in 
God, they do then search out His commandments, in order that by them, with His aid, they may be 
fulfilled? And he saith why, by immediately subjoining, “and its spirit hath not been trusted with God,” 
that is, because it had no faith, which doth obtain what the Law doth enjoin. For when the spirit of man 
doth work together with the Spirit of God working, then there is fulfilled that which God hath 
commanded: and this doth not come to pass, except by believing in Him that doth justify an ungodly man. 
Which faith the generation crooked and embittering had not: and therefore concerning the same hath 
been said, “The spirit thereof hath not been trusted with God.” For this hath been said much more exactly 
to point out the grace of God, which doth work not only remission of sins, but also doth make the spirit of 
man to work together therewith in the work of good deeds, as though he were saying, his spirit hath not 
believed in God. For to have the spirit trusted with God, is, not to believe that his spirit is able to do 
righteousness without God, but with God. For this is to believe in God: which is surely more than to 
believe God. For ofttimes we must believe even a man, though in him we must not believe. To believe in 
God therefore is this, in believing to cleave unto God who worketh good works, in order to work with Him 
well... . 


8. Lastly, “The sons of Ephrem bending and shooting bows, have been turned back in the day of war” (ver. 
9). Following after the law of righteousness, unto the law of righteousness they have not attained. Why? 
Because they were not of faith. For they were that generation whereof the spirit hath not been trusted 
with God: but they were, so to speak, of works: because they did not, as they bended and shot their bows 
(which are outward actions, as of the works of the law), so guide their heart also, wherein the just man 
doth live by faith, which worketh by love; whereby men cleave to God, who worketh in man both to will 
and work according to good will. For what else is bending the bow and shooting, and turning back in the 
day of war, but heeding and purposing in the day of hearing, and deserting in the day of temptation; 
flourishing arms, so to speak, beforehand, and at the hour of the action refusing to fight? But whereas he 
saith, “bending and shooting bows,” when it would seem that he ought to have said, bending bows and 
shooting arrows. ... Some Greek copies to be sure are said to have “bending and shooting with bows,” so 
that without doubt we ought to understand arrows. But whereas by the sons of Ephrem he hath willed 
that there be understood the whole of that embittering generation, it is an expression signifying the whole 
by a part. And perhaps this part was chosen whereby to signify the whole, because from these men 
especially some good thing was to have been expected... . Although set at the left hand by his father as 
being the younger, Jacob nevertheless blessed with his right hand, and preferred him before his elder 
brother with a benediction of hidden meaning... . For there was being figured how they were to be last 
that were first, and first were to be they that were last, through the Saviour’s coming, concerning whom 
hath been said, “He that is coming after me was made before me.” In like manner righteous Abel was 
preferred before the elder brother; so to Ismael Isaac; so to Esau, though born before him, his twin 
brother Jacob; so also Phares himself preceded even in birth his twin brother, who had first thrust a hand 
out of the womb, and had begun to be born: so David was preferred before his elder brother: and as the 
reason why all these parables and others like them preceded, not only of words but also of deeds, in like 
manner to the people of the Jews was preferred the Christian people, for redeeming the which as Abel by 
Cain, so by the Jews was slain Christ. This thing was prefigured even when Jacob stretching out his hands 
cross-wise, with his right hand touched Ephrem standing on the left; and set him before Manasse standing 
on the right, whom he himself touched with the left hand. 


9. But what that is which he saith, “they have been turned back in the day of war,” the following words do 
teach, wherein he hath most clearly explained this: “they have not kept,” he saith, “the testament of God, 
and in His law they would not walk” (ver. 10). Behold what is, “they have been turned back in the day of 
war:” they have not kept the testament of God. When they were bending and shooting bows, they did also 
utter the words of most forward promise, saying, “Whatsoever things the Lord our God hath spoken we 
will do, and we will hear.” “They have been turned back in the day of war:” because the promise of 
obedience not hearing but temptation doth prove. But he whose spirit hath been trusted with God, 
keepeth hold on God, who is faithful, and “doth not suffer him to be tempted above that which he is able; 
but will make with the temptation a way of escape also,” that he may be able to endure, and may not be 
turned back in the day of war. .. . Therefore these men have been thus branded: “a generation,” he saith, 
“which hath not directed their heart.” It hath not been said, works, but heart. For when the heart is 
directed, the works are right; but when the heart is not directed, the works are not right, even though 
they seem to be right. And how the crooked generation hath not directed the heart, hath sufficiently been 
shown, when he saith, “and the spirit thereof hath not been trusted with God.” For God is right: and 
therefore by cleaving to the right, as to an immutable rule, the heart of a man can be made right, which in 
itself was crooked... . 


10. “And they forgat His benefits, and the wonderful works of Him which He showed to them; before their 
fathers the wonderful things which He did” (ver. 11). What this is, is not a question to be negligently 
passed over. Concerning those very fathers he was speaking a little before, that they had been a 
generation crooked and embittering. .. . What fathers, inasmuch as these are the very fathers, whom he 
would not have posterity to be like? If we shall take them to be those out of whom the others had derived 
their being, for example, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, by this time they had long since fallen asleep, when God 


showed wonderful things in Egypt. For there followeth, “in the land of Egypt, in the plain of Thanis” (ver. 
12): where it is said that God showed to them wonderful things before their fathers. Were they perchance 
present in spirit? For of the same the Lord saith in the Gospel, “for all do live to Him.” Or do we more 
suitably understand thereby the fathers Moses and Aaron, and the other elders who are related in the 
same Scripture also to have received the Spirit, of which also Moses received, in order that they might aid 
him in ruling and bearing the same people? For why should they not have been called fathers? It is not in 
the same manner as God is the One Father, who doth regenerate with His Spirit those whom He doth 
make sons for an everlasting inheritance; but it is for the sake of honour, because of their age and kindly 
carefulness: just as Paul the elder saith, “Not to confound you I am writing these things, but as my dearly 
beloved sons I am admonishing you:” though he knew of a truth that it had been said by the Lord, “Call ye 
no man your father on earth, for One is your Father, even God.” And this was not said in order that this 
term of human honour should be erased from our usual way of speaking: but lest the grace of God 
whereby we are regenerated unto eternal life, should be ascribed either to the power or even sanctity of 
any man. Therefore when he said, “I have begotten you;” he first said, “in Christ,” and “through the 
Gospel;” lest that might be thought to be of him, which is of God. . . . Accordingly, the land of Egypt must 
be understood for a figure of this world. “The plain of Thanis” is the smooth surface of lowly 
commandment. For lowly commandment is the interpretation of Thanis. In this world therefore let us 
receive the commandment of humility, in order that in another world we may merit to receive the 
exaltation which He hath promised, who for our sake here became lowly. 


11. For He that “did burst asunder the sea and made them go through, did confine the waters as it were in 
bottles” (ver. 13), in order that the water might stand up first as if it were shut in, is able by His grace to 
restrain the flowing and ebbing tides of carnal desires, when we renounce this world, so that all sins 
having been thoroughly washed away, as if they were enemies, the people of the faithful may be made to 
pass through by means of the Sacrament of Baptism. He that “led them home in the cloud of the day, and 
in the whole of the night in the illumination of fire” (ver. 14), is able also spiritually to direct goings if faith 
crieth to Him, “Direct Thou my goings after Thy word.” Of Whom in another place is said, “For Himself 
shall make thy courses right, and shall prolong thy goings in peace” through Jesus Christ our Lord, whose 
Sacrament in this world, as it were in the day, is manifest in the flesh, as if in a cloud; but in the Judgment 
it will be manifest like as in a terror by night; for then there will be a great tribulation of the world like as 
it were fire, and it shall shine for the just and shall burn for the unjust. “He that burst asunder the rock in 
the desert, and gave them water as in a great deep” (ver. 15); “and brought out water from the rock, and 
brought down waters like rivers” (ver. 16), is surely able upon thirsty faith to pour the gift of the Holy 
Spirit (the which gift the performance of that thing did spiritually signify), to pour, I say, from the Spiritual 
Rock that followed, which is Christ: who did stand and cry, “If any is athirst, let him come to Me:” and, “he 
that shall have drunk of the water which I shall give, rivers of living water shall flow out of his bosom.” 
For this He spake, as is read in the Gospel, to the Spirit, which they were to receive that believed in Him, 
unto whom like the rod drew near the wood of the Passion, in order that there might flow forth grace for 
believers. 


12. And yet, “they,” like a generation crooked and embittering, “added yet to sin against Him” (ver. 17): 
that is, not to believe. For this is the sin, whereof the Spirit doth convict the world, as the Lord saith, “Of 
sin indeed because they have not believed on Me.” “And they exasperated the Most High in drought,” 
which other copies have, “in a place without water,” which is a more exact translation from the Greek, and 
doth signify no other thing than drought. Was it in that drought of the desert, or rather in their own? For 
although they had drank of the rock, they had not their bellies but their minds dry, freshening with no 
fruitfulness of righteousness. In that drought they ought the more faithfully to have been suppliant unto 
God, in order that He who had given fulness unto their jaws, might give also equity to their manners. For 
unto him the faithful soul doth cry, “Let mine eyes see equity.” 


13. “And they tempted God in their hearts, in order that they might seek morsels for their souls” (ver. 18). 
It is one thing to ask in believing, another thing in tempting. Lastly there followeth, “And they slandered 
God, and said, Shall God be able to prepare a table in the desert?” (ver. 19). “For He smote the rock, and 
the waters flowed, and torrents gushed forth: will He be able to give bread also, or to prepare a table for 
His people?” (ver. 20). Not believing therefore, they sought morsels for their souls. Not so the Apostle 
James doth enjoin a morsel to be asked for the mind, but doth admonish that it be sought by believers, not 
by such as tempt and slander God. “But if any one of you,” he saith, “doth lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
who doth give to all men abundantly, and doth not upbraid, and it shall be given to him: but let him ask in 
faith, nothing wavering.” This faith had not that generation which “had not directed their heart, and the 
spirit thereof had not been trusted with God.” 


14. “Wherefore the Lord heard, and He delayed, and fire was lighted in Jacob, and wrath went up into 
Israel” (ver. 21). He hath explained what he hath called fire. He hath called anger fire: although in strict 
propriety fire did also burn up many men. What is therefore this that he saith, “The Lord heard, and He 
delayed”? Did He delay to conduct them into the land of promise, whither they were being led: which 
might have been done in the space of a few days, but on account of sins they must needs be wasted in the 
desert, where also they were wasted during forty years? And if this be so, He did then delay the people, 
not those very persons who tempted and slandered God: for they all perished in the desert, and their 
children journeyed into the land of promise. Or did He delay punishment, in order that He might first 


satisfy unbelieving concupiscence, lest He might be supposed to be angry, because they were asking of 
Him what He was not able to do? “He heard,” then, “and He delayed to avenge:” and after He had done 
what they supposed He was not able to do, then “anger went up upon Israel.” 


15. Lastly, when both these things have been briefly touched, afterwards he is evidently following out the 
order of the narrative. “Because they believed not in God, nor hoped in His saving health” (ver. 22). For 
when he had told why fire was lighted in Jacob, and anger went up upon Israel, that is to say, “because 
they believed not in God, nor hoped in His saving health:” immediately subjoining the evident blessings 
for which they were ungrateful, he saith, “and He commanded the clouds above, and opened the doors of 
Heaven” (ver. 23). “And He rained upon them manna to eat, and gave them bread of Heaven” (ver. 24). 
“Bread of angels man did eat: dainties He sent them in abundance” (ver. 25). He brought over the South 
Wind from Heaven, and in His virtue He led in the South West Wind” (ver. 26). “And He rained upon them 
fleshes like dust, and winged fowls like the sand of the sea” (ver. 27). “And they fell in the midst of their 
camp, around their tabernacles” (ver. 28). “And they ate and were filled exceedingly; and their desire He 
brought to them: they were not deprived of their desire” (ver. 29). Behold why He had delayed. But what 
He had delayed let us hear. “Yet the morsel was in their mouths, and the anger of God came down upon 
them” (ver. 30). Behold what He had delayed. For before “He delayed:” and afterwards, “fire was lighted 
in Jacob and anger went up upon Israel.” He had delayed therefore in order that He might first do what 
they had believed that He could not do, and then might bring upon them what they deserved to suffer. For 
if they placed their hope in God, not only would their desires of the flesh but also those of the spirit have 
been fulfilled. For he that . . .”opened the doors of Heaven, and rained upon them manna to eat,” that He 
might fill the unbelieving, is not without power to give to believers Himself the true Bread from Heaven, 
which the manna did signify: which is indeed the food of Angels, whom being incorruptible the Word of 
God doth incorruptibly feed: the which in order that man might eat, He became flesh, and dwelled in us. 
For Himself the Bread by means of the Evangelical clouds is being rained over the whole world, and, the 
hearts of preachers like heavenly doors, being opened, is being preached not to a murmuring and 
tempting synagogue, but to a Church believing and putting hope in Him. He is able also to feed the feeble 
faith of such as tempt not, but believe, with the signs of words uttered by the flesh and speeding through 
the air, as though it were fowls: not however with such as come from the north, where cold and mist do 
prevail, that is to say, eloquence which is pleasing to this world, but by bringing over the South Wind from 
Heaven; whither, except to the earth? In order that they who are feeble in faith, by hearing things earthly 
may be nourished up to receive things heavenly. . . . 


16. But as to unbelievers, being a crooked and embittering generation, as it were, while the morsel was 
yet in their mouths, “the anger of God went up upon them, and it slew among the most of them” (ver. 31): 
that is, the most of them, or as some copies have it, “the fat ones of them,” which however in the Greek 
copies which we had, we did not find. But if this be the truer reading, what else must be understood by 
“the fat ones of them,” than men mighty in pride, concerning whom is said, “their iniquity shall come forth 
as if out of fat”? “And the elect of Israel He fettered.” Even there there were elect, with whose faith the 
generation crooked and embittering was not mixed. But they were fettered, so that they might in no sort 
profit them for whom they desired that they might provide from a fatherly affection. For what is conferred 
by human mercy, on those with whom God is angry? Or rather hath He willed it to be understood, how 
that even the elect were fettered at the same time with them, in order that they who were diverse both in 
mind and in life, might endure sufferings with them for an example not only of righteousness, but also of 
patience? For we have learned that holy men were even led captive with sinners for no other reason; since 
in the Greek copies we read not enepodisen, which is “fettered;” but sunepodisen, which is rather 
“fettered together with.” 


17. But the generation crooked and embittering, “in all these things sinned yet more, and they believed 
not in His wonderful works” (ver. 32). “And in their days failed in vanity” (ver. 33). Though they might, if 
they had believed, have had days in truth without failing, with Him to whom hath been said, “Thy years 
shall not fail.” Therefore, “their days failed in vanity, and their years with haste.” For the whole life of 
mortal men is hastening, and that which seemeth to be longer is but a vapour of somewhat longer 
duration. 


D 


18. Nevertheless, “when he slew them they sought Him:” not for the sake of eternal life, but fearing to 
end the vapour too soon. There sought Him then, not indeed those whom He had slain, but they that were 
afraid of being slain according to the example of them. But the Scripture hath so spoken of them as if they 
sought God who were slain; because they were one people, and it is spoken as if of one body: “and they 
returned, and at dawn they came to God” (ver. 34). “And they remembered that God is their Helper, and 
the High God is their Redeemer” (ver. 35). But all this is for the sake of acquiring temporal good things, 
and for avoiding temporal evil things. For they that did seek God for the sake of temporal blessings, 
sought not God indeed, but things. Thus with those God is worshipped with slavish fear, not free love. 
Thus then God is not worshipped, for that thing is worshipped which is loved. Whence because God is 
found to be greater and better than all things, He must be loved more than all things, in order that He 
may be worshipped. 


19. Lastly, here let us see the words following: “And they loved Him,” he saith, “in their mouth, and in 
their tongue they lied unto Him” (ver. 36). “But their heart was not right with Him, and they were not 


counted faithful in His Testament” (ver. 37). One thing on their tongue, another thing in their heart He 
found, unto whom the secret things of men are naked, and without any impediment He saw what they 
loved rather. Therefore the heart is right with God, when it doth seek God for the sake of God. For one 
thing he desired of the Lord, the same he will require, that he may dwell always in the House of the Lord, 
and may meditate on the pleasantness of Him. Unto Whom saith the heart of the faithful, I will be filled, 
not with the flesh-pots of the Egyptians, nor with melons and gourds, and garlick and onions, which a 
generation crooked and embittering did prefer even to bread celestial, nor with visible manna, and those 
same winged fowls; but, “I will be filled, when Thy glory shall be made manifest.” For this is the 
inheritance of the New Testament, wherein they were not counted faithful; whereof however the faith 
even at that time, when it was veiled, was in the elect, and now, when it hath already been revealed, it is 
not in many that are called. “For many have been called, but few are elect.” Of such sort therefore was the 
generation crooked and embittering, even when they were seeming to seek God, loving in mouth, and in 
tongue lying; but in heart not right with God, while they loved rather those things, for the sake of which 
they required the help of God. 


20. “But He is Himself merciful, and will become propitious to their sins, and He will not destroy them. 
And He will abound to turn away His anger, and He will not kindle all his anger” (ver. 38). By these words 
many men promise to themselves impunity for their iniquity from the Divine Mercy, even if they shall have 
persevered in being such, as that generation is described, “crooked and embittering; which hath not 
directed their heart, and the spirit thereof hath not been trusted with God:” with whom it is not profitable 
to agree. For if, to speak in their words, God will perchance not destroy no not even bad men, without 
doubt He will not destroy good men. Why then do we not rather choose that wherein there is no doubt? 
For they that lie to Him in their tongue, though their heart doth hold some other thing, do think indeed, 
and will, even God to be a liar, when He doth menace upon such men eternal punishment. But whilst they 
do not deceive Him with their lying, He doth not deceive them with speaking the truth. These words 
therefore of divine sayings, concerning which the crooked generation doth cajole itself, let it not make 
crooked like its own heart: for even when it is made crooked, they continue right. For at first they may be 
understood according to that which is written in the Gospel, “that ye may be like your Father who is in the 
Heavens, who maketh His sun to rise upon good men and evil men, and raineth upon just men and unjust 
men.” For who could not see, how great is the long-suffering of mercy with which He is sparing evil men? 
But before the Judgment, He spared then that nation in such sort, that He kindled not all His anger, 
utterly to root it up and bring it to an end: which thing in His words and in the intercession for their sins 
of His servant Moses doth evidently appear, where God saith, “Let Me blot them out, and make thee into a 
great nation:” he intercedeth, being more ready to be blotted out for them than that they should be; 
knowing that he is doing this before One Merciful, who inasmuch as by no means He would blot out him, 
would even spare them for his sake. For let us see how greatly He spared, and doth still spare.... 


21. In the second place, that we may not seem to do violence to divine words, and lest in the place where 
there was said, “He will not destroy them,” we should say, “But hereafter He will destroy them:” 
concerning this very present Psalm let us turn to a very common phrase of the Scripture, whereby this 
question may be more diligently and more truly solved. Speaking of these same persons a little lower 
down, when He had made mention of the things which the Egyptians because of them had endured, He 
saith, .. .”And He led them unto the mount of His sanctification, the mount which His right hand won. And 
He cast out from their face the nations, and by lot distributed to them the land in the cord of distribution.” 
If any one at these words should press a question upon us, and should say, How doth he make mention of 
all these things as having been bestowed upon them, when the same persons were not led into the land of 
promise, as were delivered from Egypt, inasmuch as they were dead? What shall we reply but that they 
were spoken of, because they were the self-same people by means of a succession of sons? ... 


22. “And He remembered that they are flesh, a spirit going and not returning” (ver. 39). Therefore calling 
them and pitying them through His grace, He called them back Himself, because of themselves they could 
not return. For how doth flesh return, “a spirit walking and not turning back,” while a weight of evil 
deserts doth weigh it down unto the lowest and far places of evil, save through the election of grace? ... 
For thus also is solved this no unimportant question, how it is written in the Proverbs, when the Scripture 
was speaking of the way of iniquity, “all they that walk in her shall not return.” For it hath been so spoken 
as if all ungodly men were to be despaired of: but the Scripture did only commend grace; for of himself 
man is able to walk in that way, but is not able of himself to return, except when called back by grace. 


23. I say then of these crooked and embittering persons, “How often they exasperated Him in the desert, 
and provoked Him to wrath in the waterless place!” (ver. 40). “And they turned themselves and tempted 
God, and exasperated the Holy One of Israel” (ver. 41). He is repeating that same unbelief of theirs, of 
which He had made mention above. But the reason of the repetition is, in order that there may be 
mentioned also the plagues which He inflicted on the Egyptians for their sakes: all which things they 
certainly ought to have remembered, and not to be ungrateful. Lastly, there followeth what? “They 
remembered not His hands, in the day when He redeemed them from the hand of the troubler” (ver. 42). 
And he beginneth to speak of what things He did to the Egyptians: “He set in Egypt His signs, and His 
prodigies in the plain of Thanis” (ver. 43): “and He turned their rivers into blood, and their showers lest 
they should drink” (ver. 44), or rather, “the flowings of waters,” as some do better understand by what is 
written in Greek, ta ombremata, which in Latin we call scaturigines, waters bubbling from beneath. “He 


sent upon them the dog-fly, and it ate them up; and the frog, and it destroyed them” (ver. 45). “And He 
gave their fruit to the mildew, and their labours to the locust” (ver. 46). “And He slew with hail their 
vineyards, and their mulberry trees with frost” (ver. 47). “And He gave over to the hail their beasts of 
burden, and their possessions to the fire” (ver. 48). “He sent upon them the anger of His indignation, 
indignation and anger and tribulation, a visitation through evil angels” (ver. 49). He made a way to the 
course of His anger, and their beasts of burden He shut up in death (ver. 50). “And He smote every first- 
born thing in the land of Egypt, the first-fruits of their labours in the tabernacles of Cham” (ver. 51). 


24. All these punishments of the Egyptians may be explained by an allegorical interpretation, according as 
one shall have chosen to understand them, and to compare them to the things whereunto they must be 
referred. Which we too will endeavour to do; and shall do it the more properly, the more we shall have 
been divinely aided. For to do this, those words of this Psalm do constrain us, wherein it was said, “I will 
open in parables my mouth, I will declare propositions from the beginning.” For for this cause even some 
things have been here spoken of, which that they befell the Egyptians at all we read not, although all their 
plagues are most carefully related in Exodus according to their order, so that while that which is not there 
mentioned we are sure hath not been mentioned in the Psalm to no purpose, and we can interpret the 
same only figuratively, we may at the same time understand that even the rest of the things which it is 
evident did happen, were done or described for the sake of some figurative meaning. For the Scripture 
doth so do in many passages of the prophetic sayings. .. . In the plagues therefore of the Egyptians, which 
are in the book which is called Exodus, where the Scripture hath been especially careful, that those things 
whereby they were afflicted should be all related in order, there is not found what this Psalm hath, “and 
He gave to the mildew their fruits.” This also wherein, when he had said, “and He gave over to the hail 
their beasts,” he hath added, “and their possession to the fire:” of the beasts slain with hail is read in 
Exodus; but how their possession was burned with fire, is not read at all. Although voices and fires do 
come together with hail, just as thunderings do commonly accompany lightnings; nevertheless, it is not 
written that anything was given over to the fire that it should be burned. Lastly, the soft things which the 
hail could not hurt, are said not to have been smitten, that is, hurt with hard blows; which things the 
locust devoured afterwards. Also that which is here spoken of, “and their mulberry trees with hoar-frost,” 
is not in Exodus. For hoar-frost doth differ much from hail; for in the clear winter nights the earth is made 
white with hoar-frost. 


25. What then those things do signify, let the interpreter say as he can, let reader and hearer judge as is 
just. The water turned into blood seemeth to me to signify a carnal view of the causes of things. Dog-fly, 
are the manners of dogs, who see not even their parents when first they are born. The frog is very 
talkative vanity. Mildew doth hurt secretly, which also some have interpreted by rust, others black mould: 
which evil thing to what vice is it more appropriately compared, than to what doth show itself least 
readily, like the trusting much in one’s self? For it is a blighting air which doth work this secretly among 
fruits: just like in morals, secret pride, when a man thinketh himself to be something, though he is 
nothing. The locust is malice hurting with the mouth, that is, with unfaithful testimony. The hail is iniquity 
taking away the goods of others; whence theft, robberies, and depredations do spring: but more by his 
wickedness the plunderer himself is plundered. The hoar-frost doth signify the fault wherein the love of 
one’s neighbour by the darkness of foolishness, like as it were by the cold of night, is frozen up. But the 
fire, if here it is not that which is mentioned which was in the hail out of the lightning clouds, forasmuch 
as he hath said here, “He gave over their possession to the fire,” where he implieth that a thing was 
burned, which by that fire we read not to have been done,—it seemeth to me, I say, to signify the 
savageness of wrath, whereby even man-slaying may be committed. But by the death of beasts was 
figured, as far as I judge, the loss of chastity. For concupiscence, whereby offspring do arise, we have in 
common with beasts. To have this therefore tamed and ordered, is the virtue of chastity. The death of the 
first-born things, is the putting off of the very justice whereby a man doth associate with mankind. But 
whether the figurative significations of these things be so, or whether they are better understood in 
another way, whom would it not move, that with ten plagues the Egyptians are smitten, and with ten 
commandments the tables are inscribed, that thereby the people of God should be ruled? Concerning the 
comparing of which one with the other, inasmuch as we have spoken elsewhere, there is no need to load 
the exposition of this Psalm therewith: thus much we remind you, that here too, though not in the same 
order, yet ten plagues of the Egyptians are commemorated, forasmuch as in the place of three which are 
in Exodus and are not here, to wit, lice, boils, darkness; other three are commemorated, which are not 
there, that is to say, mildew, hoarfrost, and fire; not of lightning, but that where-unto their possession was 
given over, which is not read of in that place. 


26. But it hath been clearly enough intimated, that by the judgment of God these things befell them 
through the instrumentality of evil angels, in this wicked world, as though it were in Egypt and in the 
plain of Thanis, where we ought to be humble, until there come that world, wherein we may earn to be 
exalted out of this humiliation. For even Egypt in the Hebrew tongue doth signify darkness or tribulations, 
in which tongue, Thanis, as I have observed, is understood to be humble commandment. Concerning the 
evil angels therefore in this Psalm, while he was speaking of those very plagues, there hath been 
something inserted, which must not be passed over cursorily: “He sent upon them,” he saith, “an infliction 
through evil angels.” Now that the devil and his angels are so very evil, that for them everlasting fire is 
prepared, no believer is ignorant: but that there should be sent by means of them an infliction from the 
Lord God upon certain whom He judgeth to be deserving of this punishment, seemeth to be a hard thing 


to those who are little prone to consider, how the perfect justice of God doth use well even evil things. For 
these indeed, as far as regardeth their substance, what other person but Himself hath made? But evil He 
hath not made them: yet He doth use them, inasmuch as He is good, well, that is, conveniently and justly: 
just as on the other hand unrighteous men do use His good creatures in evil manner. God therefore doth 
use evil angels not only to punish evil men, as in the case of all those concerning whom the Psalm doth 
speak, as in the case of king Achab, whom a spirit of lying by the will of God did beguile, in order that he 
might fall in war: but also to prove and make manifest good men, as He did in the case of Job. But as far 
as regardeth that corporal matter of visible elements, I suppose that thereof angels both good and evil are 
able to make use, according to the power given to each: just as also men good and evil do use such things, 
as far as they are able, according to the measure of human infirmity. For we use both earth and water, and 
air, and fire, not only in things necessary for our support, but also in many operations superfluous and 
playful, and marvellously artificial. For countless things, which are called mechanemata, are moulded out 
of these elements scientifically employed. But over these things angels have a far more extended power, 
both the good and the evil, though greater is that which the good have; but only so far as is commanded 
or permitted by the will and providence of God; on which terms also we have it. For not even in these 
cases are we able to do all that we will. But in a book the most unerring we read that the devil was able 
even to send fire from Heaven, to burn up with wonderful and awful fierceness so great a number of the 
cattle of a holy man: which thing no one of the faithful would dare perchance to ascribe to the devil, 
except it were read on the authority of Holy Scripture. But that man, being by the gift of God just and 
firm, and of godly knowledge, saith not, The Lord hath given, the devil hath taken away: but, “The Lord 
hath given, the Lord hath taken away:” very well knowing that even what the devil was able to do with 
these elements, he would still not have done to a servant of God, except at his Lord’s will and permission; 
he did confound the malice of the devil, forasmuch as he knew who it was that was making use thereof to 
prove him. In the sons then of unbelief like as it were in his own slaves, he doth work, like men with their 
beasts, and even therewith only so far as is permitted by the just judgment of God. But it is one thing 
when his power is restrained from treating even his own as he pleases, by a greater power; another thing 
when to him power is given even over those who are alien from him. Just as a man with his beast, as men 
understand it, doeth what he will, and yet doth not indeed, if he be restrained by a greater power: but 
with another man’s beast to do something, he doth wait until power be given from him unto whom it 
belongeth. In the former case the power which there was is restrained, in the latter that which there was 
not is conceded. 


27. And if such be the case, if through evil angels God did inflict those plagues upon the Egyptians, shall 
we dare to say that the water also was turned into blood by means of those same angels, and that frogs 
were created by means of the same, the like whereunto even the magicians of Pharaoh were able to make 
by their enchantments; so as that evil angels stood on both sides, on the one side afflicting them, on the 
other side deceiving them, according to the judgment and dispensation of the most just and most 
omnipotent God, who doth justly make use of even the naughtiness of unrighteous men? I dare not to say 
so. For whence was it that the magicians of Pharaoh could by no means make lice? Was it not because 
even these same evil angels were not suffered to do this? Or, to speak more truly, is not the cause hidden, 
and it doth exceed our powers of inquiry? For if we shall have supposed that God wrought those things by 
means of evil angels, because punishments were being inflicted, and not blessings being bestowed, as 
though God doth inflict punishments upon no one by means of good angels, but by means of those 
executioners as it were of the heavenly wrath; the consequence will be that we must believe that even 
Sodom was overthrown by means of evil angels, and that Abraham and Lot would seem to have 
entertained under their roof evil angels; the which, as being contrary to the most evident Scriptures, far 
be it that we should think. It is clear then that these things might have been done to men by means of 
good and evil angels. What should be done or when it should be done doth escape me: but Him that doeth 
it, it escapeth not, and him unto whom He shall have willed to reveal it. Nevertheless, as far as divine 
Scripture doth yield to our application thereto, on evil men that punishments are inflicted both by means 
of good angels, as upon the Sodomites, and by means of evil angels, as upon the Egyptians, we read: but 
that just men with corporal penances by means of good angels are tried and proved, doth not occur to me. 


28. But as far as regardeth the present passage of this Psalm, if we dare not ascribe those things which 
were marvellously formed out of creatures, to evil angels; we have a thing which without doubt we can 
ascribe to them; the dyings of the beasts, the dyings of the first-born, and this especially whence all these 
things proceeded, namely, the hardening of heart, so that they would not let go the people of God. For 
when God is said to make this most iniquitous and malignant obstinacy, He maketh it not by suggesting 
and inspiring, but by forsaking, so that they work in the sons of unbelief that which God doth duly and 
justly permit. . . . Moreover, those evil manners which we said were signified by these corporal plagues, 
on account of that which was said before, “I will open in parables my mouth,” are most appropriately 
believed by means of evil angels to have been wrought in those that are made subject to them by Divine 
justice. For neither when that cometh to pass of which the apostle speaketh, “God gave them over into the 
lusts of their heart, that they should do things which are not convenient,” can it be but that those evil 
angels dwell and rejoice therein, as in the matter of their own work: unto whom most justly is human 
haughtiness made subject, in all save those whom grace doth deliver. “And for these things who is 
sufficient?” Whence when he had said, “He sent unto them the anger of His indignation, indignation and 
anger and tribulation, an infliction through evil angels;” for this which he hath added, “a way He hath 
made for the path of His anger” (ver. 50), whose eye, I pray, is sufficient to penetrate, so that it may 


understand and take in the sense lying hidden in so great a profundity? For the path of the anger of God 
was that whereby He punished the ungodliness of the Egyptians with hidden justice: but for that same 
path He made a way, so that drawing them forth as it were from secret places by means of evil angels 
unto manifest offences, He most evidently inflicted punishment upon those that were most evidently 
ungodly. From this power of evil angels nothing doth deliver man but the grace of God, whereof the 
Apostle speaketh, “Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and hath translated us into the 
kingdom of the Son of His love:” of which things that people did bear the figure, when they were delivered 
from the power of the Egyptians, and translated into the kingdom of the land of promise flowing with milk 
and honey, which doth signify the sweetness of grace. 


29. The Psalm proceedeth then after the commemoration of the plagues of the Egyptians (ver. 51) and 
saith, “And He took away like sheep His people, and He led them through like a flock in the desert” (ver. 
52). “And He led them down in hope, and they feared not, and their enemies the sea covered” (ver. 53). 
This cometh to pass to so much the greater good, as it is a more inward thing, wherein being delivered 
from the power of darkness, we are in mind translated into the Kingdom of God, and with respect to 
spiritual pastures we are made to become sheep of God, walking in this world as it were in a desert, 
inasmuch as to no one is our faith observable: whence saith the Apostle, “Your life is hidden with Christ in 
God.” But we are being led home in hope, “For by hope we are saved.” Nor ought we to fear. For, “If God 
be for us, who can be against us?” And our enemies the sea hath covered, He hath effaced them in 
baptism by the remission of sins. 


30. In the next place there followeth, “And He led them into the mountain of His sanctification” (ver. 54). 
How much better into Holy Church! “The mountain which His right hand hath gotten.” How much higher 
is the Church which Christ hath gotten, concerning whom has been said, “And to whom has the arm of the 
Lord been revealed?” (ver. 55). “And He cast forth from the face of them the nations.” And from the face of 
His faithful. For nations in a manner are the evil spirits of Gentile errors. “And by lot He divided unto them 
the land in the cord of distribution.” And in us “all things one and the same Spirit doth work, dividing 
severally to every one as He willeth.” 


31. “And He made to dwell in their tabernacles the tribes of Israel.” In the tabernacles, he saith, of the 
Gentiles He made the tribes of Israel to dwell, which I think can better be explained spiritually, inasmuch 
as unto celestial glory, whence sinning angels have been cast forth and cast down, by Christ’s grace we 
are being uplifted. For that generation crooked and embittering, inasmuch as for these corporal blessings 
they put not off the coat of oldness, “Did tempt” yet, “and provoked the high God, and His testimonies 
they kept not (ver. 56): and they turned them away, and they kept not the covenant, like their fathers” 
(ver. 57). For under a sort of covenant and decree they said, “All things which our Lord God hath spoken 
we will do, and we will hear.” It is a remarkable thing indeed which he saith, “like their fathers:” while 
throughout the whole text of the Psalm he was seeming to speak of the same men as it were, yet now it 
appeareth that the words did concern those who were already in the land of promise, and that the fathers 
spoken of were of those who did provoke in the desert. “They were turned,” he saith, “into a crooked,” or, 
as some copies have it, “into a perverse bow” (ver. 58). But what this is doth better appear in that which 
followeth, where he saith, “And unto wrath they provoked Him with their hills” (ver. 59). It doth signify 
that they leaped into idolatry. The bow then was perverted, not for the name of the Lord, but against the 
name of the Lord: who said to the same people, “Thou shalt have none other Gods but Me.” But by the 
bow He doth signify the mind’s intention. This same idea, lastly, more clearly working out, “And in their 
graven idols,” he saith, “they provoked Him to indignation.” 


32. “God heard, and He despised:” that is, He gave heed and took vengeance. “And unto nothing He 
brought Israel exceedingly” (ver. 60). For when God despised, what were they who by God’s help were 
what they were? But doubtless he is commemorating the doing of that thing, when they were conquered 
by the Philistines in the time of Heli the priest, and the Ark of the Lord was taken, and with great 
slaughter they were laid low. This it is that he speaketh of. “And He rejected the tabernacle of Selom, His 
tabernacle, where He dwelled among men” (ver. 61). He hath elegantly explained why He rejected His 
tabernacle, when he saith, “where He dwelled among men.” When therefore they were not worthy for Him 
to dwell among, why should He not reject the tabernacle, which indeed not for Himself He had 
established, but for their sakes, whom now He judged unworthy for Him to dwell among. “And He gave 
over unto captivity their strength, and their beauty unto the hands of the enemy.” The very Ark whereby 
they thought themselves invincible, and whereon they plumed themselves, he calleth their “virtue” and 
“pdeauty.” Lastly, also afterward, when they were living ill, and boasting of the temple of the Lord, He doth 
terrify them by a Prophet, saying, “See ye what I have done to Selom, where was My tabernacle.” “And He 
ended with the sword His people, and His inheritance He despised” (ver. 62). “Their young men the fire 
devoured:” that is, wrath. “And their virgins mourned not” (ver. 63). For not even for this was there 
leisure, in fear of the foe. “Their priests fell by the sword, and their widows were not lamented” (ver. 64). 
For there fell by the sword the sons of Heli, of one of whom the wife being widowed, and presently dying 
in child-birth, because of the same confusion could not be mourned with the distinction of a funeral. “And 
the Lord was awakened as one sleeping” (ver. 65). For He seemeth to sleep, when He giveth His people 
into the hands of those whom He hateth, when there is said to them, “Where is thy God?” “He was 
awakened, then, like one sleeping, like a mighty man drunken with wine.” No one would dare to say this 
of God, save His Spirit. For he hath spoken, as it seemeth to ungodly men reviling; as if like a drunken 


man He sleepeth long, when He succoureth not so speedily as men think. 


33. “And He smote His enemies in the hinder parts” (ver. 66): those, to wit, who were rejoicing that they 
were able to take His Ark: for they were smitten in their back-parts. Which seemeth to me to be a sign of 
that punishment, wherewith a man will be tortured, if he shall have looked back upon things behind; 
which, as saith the Apostle, he ought to value as dung. For they that do so receive the Testament of God, 
as that they put not off from them the old vanity, are like the hostile nations, who did place the captured 
Ark of the Testament beside their own idols. And yet those old things even though these be unwilling do 
fall: for “all flesh is hay, and the glory of man as the flower of hay. The hay hath dried up, and the flower 
hath fallen off:” but the Ark of the Lord “abideth for everlasting,” to wit, the secret testament of the 
kingdom of Heaven, where is the eternal Word of God. But they that have loved things behind, because of 
these very things most justly shall be tormented. For “everlasting reproach He hath given to them.” (ver. 
67). 


34. “And He rejected,” he saith, “the tabernacle of Joseph, and the tribe of Ephraim He chose not” (ver. 
68). “And He chose the tribe of Judah” (ver. 69). He hath not said, He rejected the tabernacle of Reuben, 
who was the first-born son of Jacob; nor them that follow, and precede Judah in order of birth; so that they 
being rejected and not chosen, the tribe of Judah was chosen. For it might have been said that they were 
deservedly rejected; because even in the blessing of Jacob wherewith he blessed his sons, he mentioneth 
their sins, and deeply abhorreth them; though among them the tribe of Levi merited to be the priestly 
tribe, whence also Moses was. Nor hath he said, He rejected the tabernacle of Benjamin, or the tribe of 
Benjamin He chose not, out of which a king already had begun to be; for thence there had been chosen 
Saul; whence because of the very proximity of the time, when he had been rejected and refused, and 
David chosen, this might conveniently have been said; but yet was not said: but he hath named those 
especially who seemed to excel for more surpassing merits. For Joseph fed in Egypt his father and his 
brethren, and having been impiously sold, because of his piety, chastity, wisdom, he was most justly 
exalted; and Ephraim by the blessing of his grandfather Jacob was preferred before his elder brother: and 
yet God “rejected the tabernacle of Joseph, and the tribe of Ephraim He chose not.” In which place by 
these names of renowned merit, what else do we understand but that whole people with old cupidity 
requiring of the Lord earthly rewards, rejected and refused, but the tribe of Judah chosen not for the sake 
of the merits of that same Judah? For far greater are the merits of Joseph, but by the tribe of Judah, 
inasmuch as thence arose Christ according to the flesh, the Scripture doth testify of the new people of 
Christ preferred before that old people, the Lord opening in parables His mouth. Moreover, thence also in 
that which followeth, “the Mount Sion which He chose,” we do better understand the Church of Christ, 
not worshipping God for the sake of the carnal blessings of the present time, but from afar looking for 
future and eternal rewards with the eyes of faith: for Sion too is interpreted a “looking out.” 


35. Lastly there followeth, “and He builded like as of unicorns His sanctification” (ver. 70): or, as some 
interpreters have made thereof a new word, “His sanctifying.” The unicorns are rightly understood to be 
those, whose firm hope is uplifted unto that one thing, concerning which another Psalm saith, “One thing I 
have sought of the Lord, this I will require.” But the sanctifying of God, according to the Apostle Peter, is 
understood to be a holy people and a royal priesthood. But that which followeth, “in the land which He 
founded for everlasting:” which the Greek copies have eis ton aiona, whether it be called by us “for 
everlasting,” or “for an age,” is at the pleasure of the Latin translators; forasmuch as it doth signify either: 
and therefore the latter is found in some Latin copies, the former in others. Some also have it in the 
plural, that is, “for ages:” which in the Greek copies which we have had we have not found. But which of 
the faithful would doubt, that the Church, even though, some going, others coming, she doth pass out of 
this life in mortal manner, is yet founded for everlasting? 


36. “And He chose David His servant” (ver. 71). The tribe, I say, of Judah, for the sake of David: but David 
for the sake of Christ: the tribe then of Judah for the sake of Christ. At whose passing by blind men cried 
out, “Have pity on us, Son of David:” and forthwith by His pity they received light, because true was the 
thing which they cried out. This then the Apostle doth not cursorily speak of, but doth heedfully notice, 
writing to Timothy, “Be thou mindful, that Christ Jesus hath risen from the dead, of the seed of David,” 
etc. Therefore the Saviour Himself, made according to the flesh of the seed of David, is figured in this 
passage under the name of David, the Lord opening in parables His mouth. And let it not move us, that 
when he had said, “and He chose David,” under which name he signified Christ, he hath added, “His 
servant,” not His Son. Yea even hence we may perceive, that not the substance of the Only-Begotten 
coeternal with the Father, but the “form of a servant” was taken of the seed of David. 


37. “And He took him from the flocks of sheep, from behind the teeming sheep He received him: to feed 
Jacob His servant, and Israel His inheritance” (ver. 72). This David indeed, of whose seed the flesh of 
Christ is, from the pastoral care of cattle was translated to the kingdom of men: but our David, Jesus 
Himself, from men to men, from Jews to Gentiles, was yet according to the parable from sheep to sheep 
taken away and translated. For there are not now in that land “Churches of Judaea in Christ,” which 
belonged to them of the circumcision after the recent Passion and Resurrection of our Lord, of whom saith 
the Apostle, “But I was unknown by face to the Churches of Judaea, which are in Christ,” etc. Already 
from hence those Churches of the circumcised people have passed away: and thus in Judaea, which now 
doth exist on the earth, there is not now Christ. He hath been removed thence, now He doth feed flocks of 


Gentiles. Truly from behind teeming sheep He hath been taken thence. For those former Churches were 
of such sort, as that of them it is said in the Song of Songs, “Thy teeth—are like a flock of shorn ewes 
going up from the washing, all of which do bear twins, and a barren one is not among them.” For they 
then laid aside like as it were fleeces the burdens of the world, when before the feet of the Apostles they 
laid the prices of their sold goods, going up from that Laver, concerning which the apostle Peter doth 
admonish them, when they were troubled because they had shed the blood of Christ, and he saith, 
“Repent ye, and let each one of you be baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and your sins shall 
be forgiven you.” But twins they begat, the works, to wit, of the two commandments of twin love, love of 
God, and love of one’s neighbour: whence a barren one there was not among them. From behind these 
teeming sheep our David having been taken, doth now feed other flocks among the Gentiles, and those too 
“Jacob” and “Israel.” For thus hath been said, “to feed Jacob His servant, and Israel His inheritance.” ... 
Unless perchance any one be willing to make such a distinction as this; viz. that in this time Jacob serveth; 
but he will be the eternal inheritance of God, at that time when he shall see God face to face, whence he 
hath received the name Israel. 


38. “And He fed them,” he saith, “in the innocence of His heart” (ver. 73). What can be more innocent than 
He, who not only had not any sin whereby to be conquered, but even not any to conquer? “And in the 
understanding of His hands He led them home:” or, as some copies have it, “in the understandings of His 
hands.” Any other man might suppose that it would have been better had it been said thus, “in innocence 
of hands and understanding of heart;” but He who knew better than others what He spake, preferred to 
join with the heart innocence, and with the hands understanding. It is for this reason, as far as I judge; 
because many men think themselves innocent, who do not evil things because they fear lest they should 
suffer if they shall have done them; but they have the will to do them, if they could with impunity. Such 
men may seem to have innocence of hands, but yet not that of heart. And what, I pray, or of what sort is 
that innocence, if of heart it is not, where man was made after the image of God? But in this which he 
saith, “in understanding (or intelligence) of His hands He led them home,” he seemeth to me to have 
spoken of that intelligence which He doth Himself make in believers: and so “of His hands:” for making 
doth belong to the hands, but in the sense wherein the hands of God may be understood; for even Christ 
was a Man in such sort, that He was also God.... 


PSALM LXXIX 


1. Over the title of this Psalm, being so short and so simple, I think we need not tarry. But the prophecy 
which here we read sent before, we know to be evidently fulfilled. For when these things were being sung 
in the times of King David, nothing of such sort, by the hostility of the Gentiles, as yet had befallen the city 
Jerusalem, nor the Temple of God, which as yet was not even builded. For that after the death of David his 
son Salomon made a temple to God, who is ignorant? That is spoken of therefore as though past, which in 
the Spirit was seen to be future. 


“O God, the Gentiles have come into Thine inheritance” (ver. 1). Under which form of expression other 
things which were to come to pass, are spoken of as having been done. Nor must this be wondered at, 
that these words are being spoken to God. For they are not being represented to Him not knowing, by 
whose revelation they are foreknown; but the soul is speaking with God with that affection of godliness, of 
which God knoweth. For even the things which Angels proclaim to men, they proclaim to them that know 
them not; but the things which they proclaim to God, they proclaim to Him knowing, when they offer our 
prayers, and in ineffable manner consult the eternal Truth respecting their actions, as an immutable law. 
And therefore this man of God is saying to God that which he is to learn of God, like a scholar to a master, 
not ignorant but judging; and so either approving what he hath taught, or censuring what he hath not 
taught: especially because under the appearance of one praying, the Prophet is transforming into himself 
those who should be at the time when these things were to come to pass. But in praying it is customary to 
declare those things to God which He hath done in taking vengeance, and for a petition to be added, that 
henceforth He should pity and spare. In this way here also by him the judgments are spoken of by whom 
they are foretold, as if they were being spoken of by those whom they befell, and the very lamentation and 
prayer is a prophecy. 


2. “They have defiled Thy holy Temple, they have made Jerusalem for a keeping of apples.” “They have 
made the dead bodies of Thy servants morsels for the fowls of heaven, the fleshes of Thy saints for the 
beasts of the earth” (ver. 2). “They have poured forth their blood like water in the circuit of Jerusalem, and 
there was no one to bury them” (ver. 3). If in this prophecy any one of us shall have thought that there 
must be understood that laying waste of Jerusalem, which was made by Titus the Roman Emperor, when 
already the Lord Jesus Christ, after His Resurrection and Ascension, was being preached among the 
Gentiles, it doth not occur to me how that people could now have been called the inheritance of God, as 
not holding to Christ, whom having rejected and slain, that people became reprobate, which not even 
after His Resurrection would believe in Him, and even killed His Martyrs. For out of that people Israel 
whosoever have believed in Christ; to whom the offer of Christ was made, and in a manner the healthful 
and fruitful fulfilment of the promise; concerning whom even the Lord Himself saith, “I am not sent but to 
the sheep which have been lost of the house of Israel,” the same are they that out of them are the sons of 
promise; the same are counted for a seed; the same do belong to the inheritance of God. From hence are 
Joseph that just man, and the Virgin Mary who bore Christ: hence John Baptist the friend of the 
Bridegroom, and his parents Zacharias and Elisabeth: hence Symeon the old, and Anna the widow, who 
heard not Christ speaking by the sense of the body; but while yet an infant not speaking, by the Spirit 
perceived Him: hence the blessed Apostles: hence Nathanael, in whom guile was not: hence the other 
Joseph, who himself too looked for the kingdom of God: hence that so great multitude who went before 
and followed after His beast, saying, “Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord:” among whom 
was also that company of children, in whom He declared to have been fulfilled, “Out of the mouth of 
infants and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise.” Hence also were those after His resurrection, of whom 
on one day three and on another five thousand were baptized, welded into one soul and one heart by the 
fire of love; of whom no one spoke of anything as his own, but to them all things were common. Hence the 
holy deacons, of whom Stephen was crowned with martyrdom before the Apostles. Hence so many 
Churches of Judaea, which were in Christ, unto whom Paul was unknown by face, but known for an 
infamous ferocity, and more known for Christ’s most merciful grace. Hence even he, according to the 
prophecy sent before concerning him, “a wolf ravening, in the morning carrying off, and in the evening 
dividing morsels;” that is, first as persecutor carrying off unto death, afterwards as a preacher feeding 
unto life. These are they that are out of that people the inheritance of God. .. . So then even at this time a 
remnant through election of Grace have been saved. This remnant out of that nation doth belong to the 
inheritance of God: not those concerning whom a little below he saith, “But the rest have been blinded.” 
For thus he saith. “What then? That which Israel sought, this he hath not obtained: but the election hath 
obtained it: but the rest have been blinded.” This election then, this remnant, that people of God, which 
God hath not cast off, is called His inheritance. But in that Israel, which hath not obtained this, in the rest 
that were blinded, there was no longer an inheritance of God, in reference to whom it is possible that 
there should be spoken, after the glorification of Christ in the Heavens, in the time of Titus the Emperor, 
“O God, there have come the Gentiles unto Thine inheritance,” and the other things which in this Psalm 
seem to have been foretold concerning the destruction of both the temple and city belonging to that 
people. 


3. Furthermore herein we ought either to perceive those things which were done by other enemies, before 
Christ had come in the flesh: at that time when there were even the holy prophets, when the carrying 
away into Babylon took place, and that nation was grievously afflicted, and at the time when under 


Antiochus also the Maccabees, having endured horrible sufferings, were most gloriously crowned. Or 
certainly if after the Resurrection and Ascension of the Lord the inheritance of God must be understood to 
be here spoken of; such things must be understood herein, as at the hands of worshippers of idols, and 
enemies of the name of Christ, His Church, in such a multitude of martyrs, endured... . This Church then, 
this inheritance of God, out of circumcision and uncircumcision hath been congregated, that is, out of the 
people of Israel, and out of the rest of the nations, by means of the Stone which the builders rejected, and 
which hath become for the Head of the corner, in which corner as it were two walls coming from different 
quarters were united. “For Himself is our peace, who hath made both one, that He might build two into 
Himself, making peace, and might unite together both in one Body unto God: in which Body we are sons of 
God, “crying, Abba Father.” Abba, on account of their language; Father, on account of ours. For Abba is 
the same as Father. ... 


4. But now in that which followeth, “they have made Jerusalem for a keeping of apples;” even the Church 
herself is rightly understood under this name, even the free Jerusalem our mother, concerning whom hath 
been written, “many more are the sons of the forsaken, than of her that hath the husband.” The 
expression, “for a keeping of apples,” I think must be understood of the desertion which the wasting of 
persecution hath effected: that is, like a keeping of apples; for the keeping of apples is abandoned, when 
the apples have passed away. And certes when through the persecuting Gentiles the Church seemed to be 
forsaken, unto the celestial table, like as it were many and exceeding sweet apples from the garden of the 
Lord, the spirits of the martyrs did pass away. 


5. “They have made,” he saith, “the dead bodies of Thy servants morsels for the fowls of heaven, the 
fleshes of Thy saints for the beasts of the earth” (ver. 2). The expression, “dead bodies,” hath been 
repeated in “fleshes:” and the expression, “of Thy servants,” hath been repeated in, “of Thy saints.” This 
only hath been varied, “to the fowls of heaven, and to the beasts of the earth.” Better have they 
interpreted who have written “dead,” than as some have it, “mortal.” For “dead” is only said of those that 
have died; but mortal is a term applied even to living bodies. When then, as I have said, to their 
Husbandman the spirits of martyrs like apples had passed away, their dead bodies and their fleshes they 
set before the fowls of heaven and the beasts of the earth: as if any part of them could be lost to the 
resurrection, whereas out of the hidden recesses of the natural world He will renew the whole, by whom 
even our hairs have been numbered. 


6. “They have poured forth their blood like water,” that is, abundantly and wantonly, “in the circuit of 
Jerusalem” (ver. 3). If we herein understand the earthly city Jerusalem, we perceive the shedding of their 
blood in the circuit thereof, whom the enemy could find outside the walls. But if we understand it of that 
Jerusalem, concerning whom hath been said, “many more are the sons of her that was forsaken, than of 
her that hath the husband,” the circuit thereof is throughout the universal earth. For in that lesson of the 
Prophet, wherein is written, “many more are the sons of her that was forsaken, than of her that hath the 
husband:” a little after unto the same is said, “and He that hath delivered thee, shall be called the God of 
Israel of the universal earth.” The circuit then of this Jerusalem in this Psalm must be understood as 
followeth: so far as at that time the Church had been expanded, bearing fruit, and growing in the 
universal world, when in every part thereof persecution was raging, and was making havoc of the 
Martyrs, whose blood was being shed like water, to the great gain of the celestial treasuries. But as to 
that which hath been added, “and there was no one to bury:” it either ought not to seem to be an 
incredible thing that there should have been so great a panic in some places, that not any buriers at all of 
holy bodies came forward: or certes that unburied corpses in many places might lie long time, until being 
by the religious in a manner stolen they were buried. 


7. “We have become,” he saith, “a reproach to our neighbours” (ver. 4). Therefore precious not in the sight 
of men, from whom this reproach was, but “precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints.” “A 
scoffing and derision:” or, as some have interpreted it, “a mockery to them that are in our circuit.” Itis a 
repetition of the former sentence. For that which above hath been called, “a reproach,” the same hath 
been repeated in, “a scoffing and derision:” and that which above hath been said in, “to our neighbours,” 
the same hath been repeated in, “to them that are in our circuit.” Moreover, in reference to the earthly 
Jerusalem, the neighbours, and those in the circuit of that nation, are certainly understood to be other 
nations. But in reference to the free Jerusalem our mother, there are neighbours even in the circuit of her, 
among whom, being her enemies, the Church dwelleth in the circuit of the round world. 


8. In the second place now giving utterance to an evident prayer, whence it may be perceived that the 
calling to remembrance of former affliction is not by way of information but prayer; “How long,” he saith, 
“O Lord, wilt Thou be angry, unto the end? shall Thy jealousy burn like fire?” (ver. 5). He is evidently 
asking God not to be angry unto the end, that is, that this so great oppression and tribulation and 
devastation may not continue even unto the end; but that He moderate His chastening, according to that 
which is said in another Psalm, “Thou shalt feed us with the bread of tears, and Thou shalt give us to drink 
of tears in measure.” For the, “how long, O Lord, wilt Thou be angry, unto the end?” hath been spoken in 
the same sense as if it had been said, Be not, O Lord, angry unto the end. And in that which followeth, 
“shall Thy jealousy burn like fire?” both words must be understood, both, “how long,” and, “unto the end:” 
just as if there had been said, how long shall there burn like fire Thy jealousy unto the end? For these two 
words must be understood in the same manner as that word which was used a little higher up, namely, 


“they have made.” For while the former sentence hath, “they have made the dead bodies of Thy servants 
morsels for the fowls of heaven:” this word the latter sentence hath not, wherein is said, “the fleshes of 
Thy saints for the beasts of the earth;” but there is surely understood what the former hath, namely, “they 
have made.” 


Moreover, the anger and jealousy of God are not emotions of God; as some do charge upon the Scriptures 
which they do not understand: but under the name of anger is to be understood the avenging of iniquity; 
under the name of jealousy, the exaction of chastity; that the soul may not despise the law of her Lord, and 
perish by departing in fornication from the Lord. These then in their actual operation in men’s affliction 
are violent; but in the disposal of God they are calm, unto whom hath been said, “But Thou, O Lord of 
virtues, with calmness dost judge.” But it is clearly enough shown by these words, that for sins these 
tribulations do befall men, though they be faithful: although hence may bloom the Martyrs’ glory by 
occasion of their patience, and the yoke of discipline godly endured as the scourge of the Lord. Of this the 
Maccabees amid sharp tortures, of this the three men amid flames innocuous, of this the holy Prophets in 
captivity, do testify. For although paternal correction most bravely and most godly they endure, yet they 
do not hide the fact, that these things have befallen them for the deservings of their sins... . 


9. But that which he addeth, “Pour forth Thine anger upon the nations which have not known Thee, and 
upon the kingdoms which have not called upon Thy name” (ver. 6); this too is a prophecy, not a wish. Not 
in the imprecation of malevolence are these words spoken, but foreseen by the Spirit they are predicted: 
just as in the case of Judas the traitor, the evil things which were to befall him have been so prophesied as 
if they were wished. For in like manner as the prophet doth not command Christ, though in the imperative 
mood he giveth utterance to what he saith, “Gird Thou Thy sword about Thy thigh, O Most Mighty: in Thy 
beauty and in Thy goodliness, both go on, and prosperously proceed, and reign:” so he doth not wish, but 
doth prophesy, who saith, “Pour forth Thine anger upon the nations which have not known Thee.” Which 
in his usual way he repeateth, saying, “And upon the kingdoms which have not called upon Thy name.” For 
nations have been repeated in kingdoms: and that they have not known Him, hath been repeated in this, 
that they have not called upon His name. How then must be understood, what the Lord saith in the Gospel 
concerning stripes, “the many and the few”? if greater the anger of God is against the nations, which have 
not known the Lord? For in this which he saith, “Pour forth Thine anger,” with this word he hath clearly 
enough pointed out, how great anger he hath willed that there should be understood. Whence afterwards 
he saith, “Render to our neighbours seven times as much.” Is it not that there is a great difference 
between servants, who, though they know not the will of their Lord, do yet call upon His name, and those 
that are aliens from the family of so great a Master, who are so ignorant of God, as that they do not even 
call upon God? For in place of Him they call upon either idols or demons, or any creature they choose; not 
the Creator, who is blessed for ever. For those persons, concerning whom he is prophesying this, he doth 
not even intimate to be so ignorant of the will of their God, as that still they fear the Lord Himself; but so 
ignorant of the Lord Himself, that they do not even call upon Him, and that they stand forth as enemies of 
His name. There is a great difference then between servants not knowing the will of their God, and yet 
living in His family and in His house, and enemies not only setting the will against knowing the Lord 
Himself, but also not calling upon His name, and even in His servants fighting against it. 


10. Lastly, there followeth, “For they have eaten up Jacob, and his place they have made desolate” (ver. 7). 
... How we should view “the place” of Jacob, must be understood. For rather the place of Jacob may be 
supposed to be that city, wherein was also the Temple, whither-unto the whole of that nation for the 
purpose of sacrifice and worship, and to celebrate the Passover, the Lord had commanded to assemble. 
For if the assemblies of Christians, letted and suppressed by persecutors, has been what the Prophet 
would have to be understood, it would seem that he should have said, places made desolate, not place. 
Still we may take the singular number as put for the plural number; as dress for clothes, soldiery for 
soldiers, cattle for beasts: for many words are usually spoken in this manner, and not only in the mouths 
of vulgar speakers, but even in the eloquence of the most approved authorities. Nor to divine Scripture 
herself is this form of speech foreign. For even she hath put frog for frogs, locust for locusts, and 
countless expressions of the like kind. But that which hath been said, “They have eaten up Jacob,” the 
same is well understood, in that many men into their own evil-minded body, that is, into their own society, 
they have constrained to pass. 


11. ...He subjoineth, “Remember not our iniquities of old” (ver. 8). He saith not bygone, which might 
have even been recent; but “of old,” that is, coming from parents. For to such iniquities judgment, not 
correction, is owing. “Speedily let Thy mercies anticipate us.” Anticipate, that is, at Thy judgment. For 
“mercy exalteth above in judgment.” Now there is “judgment without mercy,” but to him that hath not 
showed mercy. But whereas he addeth, “for we have become exceeding poor:” unto this end he willeth 
that the mercies of God should be understood to anticipate us; that our own poverty, that is, weakness, by 
Him having mercy, should be aided to do His commandments, that we may not come to His judgment to be 
condemned. 


12. Therefore there followeth, “Help us, O God, our healing One” (ver. 9). By this word which he saith, 
“our healing One,” he doth sufficiently explain what sort of poverty he hath willed to be understood, in 
that which he had said, “for we have become exceeding poor.” For it is that very sickness, to which a 
healer is necessary. But while he would have us to be aided, he is neither ungrateful to grace, nor doth he 


take away free-will. For he that is aided, doth also of himself something. He hath added also, “for the glory 
of Thy Name, O Lord, deliver us:” in order that he who glorieth, not in himself, but in the Lord may glory. 
“And merciful be Thou,” he saith, “to our sins for Thy Name’s sake:” not for our sake. For what else do our 
sins deserve, but due and condign punishments? But “merciful be Thou to our sins, for Thy Name’s sake.” 
Thus then Thou dost deliver us, that is, dost rescue us from evil things, while Thou dost both aid us to do 
justice, and art merciful to our sins, without which in this life we are not. For “in Thy sight shall no man 
living be justified.” But sin is iniquity. And “if Thou shalt have marked iniquities, who shall stand?” 


13. But that which he addeth, “lest at any time they should say among the Gentiles, Where is their God?” 
(ver. 10) must be taken as rather for the Gentiles themselves. For to a bad end they come that have 
despaired of the true God, thinking that either He is not, or doth not help His own, and is not merciful to 
them. But this which followeth, “and that there may be known among the nations before our eyes the 
vengeance of the blood of Thy servants which hath been shed:” is either to be understood as of the time, 
when they believe in the true God that used to persecute His inheritance; because even that is vengeance, 
whereby is slain the fierce iniquity of them by the sword of the Word of God, concerning which hath been 
said, “Gird Thou Thy sword:” or when obstinate enemies at the last are punished. For the corporal ills 
which they suffer in this world, they may have in common with good men. There is also another kind of 
vengeance; that wherein the Church’s enlargement and fruitfulness in this world after so great 
persecutions, wherein they supposed she would utterly perish, the sinner and unbeliever and enemy 
seeth, and is angry; “with his teeth he shall gnash, and shall pine away.” For who would dare to deny that 
even this is a most heavy punishment? But I know not whether that which he saith, “before our eyes,” is 
taken with sufficient elegance, if by this sort of punishment we understand that which is done in the 
inmost recesses of the heart, and doth torment even those who blandly smile at us, while by us there 
cannot be seen what they suffer in the inner man. But the fact, that whether in them believing their 
iniquity is slain, or whether the last punishment is rendered to them persevering in their naughtiness, 
without difficulty of doubtfulness is understood in the saying, “that there may be known before our eyes 
vengeance among the nations.” 


14. And this indeed, as we have said, is a prophecy, not a wish. .. . And the Lord in the Gospel hath set 
before us the widow for an example, who longing to be avenged, did intercede with the unjust judge, who 
at length heard her, not as being guided by justice, but overcome with weariness: but this the Lord hath 
set before us, to show that much more the just God will speedily make the judgment of His elect, who cry 
unto Him day and night. Thence is also that cry of the Martyrs under the altar of God, that they may be 
avenged in the judgment of God. Where then is the, “Love your enemies, do good unto them that hate you, 
and pray for them that persecute you”? Where is also the, “Not rendering evil for evil, nor cursing for 
cursing:” and, “unto no man rendering evil for evil”? . . . For when the Lord was exhorting us to love 
enemies, He set before us the example of our Father, who is in Heaven, “who maketh His sun to rise upon 
good men and evil men, and raineth upon just men and unjust men:” doth He yet therefore not chasten 
even by temporal correction, or not condemn at the last the obstinately hardened? Let therefore an enemy 
be so loved as that the Lord’s justice whereby he is punished displease us not, and let the justice whereby 
he is punished so please us, as that the joy is not at his evil but at the good Judge. But a malevolent soul is 
sorrowful, if his enemy by being corrected shall have escaped punishment: and when he seeth him 
punished, he is so glad that he is avenged, that he is not delighted with the justice of God, whom he loveth 
not, but with the misery of that man whom he hateth: and when he leaveth judgment to God, he hopeth 
that God will hurt more than he could hurt: and when he giveth food to his hungering enemy, and drink to 
him thirsty, he hath an evil-minded sense of that which is written, “For thus doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire upon his head.” . . . In such sort then under the appearance of one asking in this Psalm, future 
vengeance on the ungodly is prophesied of, as that we are to understand that holy men of God have loved 
their enemies, and have wished no one anything but good, which is godliness in this world, everlasting life 
in that to come; but in the punishments of evil men, they have taken pleasure not in the ills of them, but in 
God’s good judgments; and wheresoever in the holy Scriptures we read of their hatreds against men, they 
were the hatreds of vices, which every man must needs hate in himself, if he loveth himself. 


15. But now in that which followeth, “Let there come in before Thy sight,” or, as some copies have it, “In 
Thy sight, the groans of the fettered:” not easily doth any one discover that the Saints were thrown into 
fetters by persecutors; and if this doth happen amid so great and manifold a variety of punishments, so 
rarely it doth happen, that it must not be believed that the prophet had chosen to allude to this especially 
in this verse. But, in fact, the fetters are the infirmity and the corruptibleness of the body, which do weigh 
down the soul. For by means of the frailty thereof, as a kind of material for certain pains and troubles, the 
persecutor might constrain her unto ungodliness. From these fetters the Apostle was longing to be 
unbound, and to be with Christ; but to abide in the flesh was necessary for their sakes unto whom he was 
ministering the Gospel. Until then this corruptible put on incorruption, and this mortal put on immortality, 
like as it were with fetters, the weak flesh doth let the willing spirit. These fetters then not any do feel, but 
they that in themselves do groan being burthened, desiring to be clothed upon with the tabernacle which 
is from Heaven; because both death is a terror, and mortal life is sorrow. In behalf of these men groaning 
the Prophet doth redouble his groaning, that their groaning may “come in in the sight of the Lord.” They 
also may be understood to be fettered, who are enchained with the precepts of wisdom, the which being 
patiently supported are turned into ornaments: whence it hath been written, “Put thy feet into her 
fetters.” “According to the greatness,” he saith, “of Thy arm, receive Thou unto adoption the sons of them 


that are put to death:” or, as is read in some copies, “Possess Thou sons by the death of the punished.” 
Wherein the Scripture seemeth to me to have sufficiently shown, what hath been the groan of the 
fettered, who for the name of Christ endured most grievous persecutions, which in this Psalm are most 
clearly prophesied. For being beset with divers sufferings, they used to pray for the Church, that their 
blood might not be without fruit to posterity; in order that the Lord’s harvest might more abundantly 
flourish by the very means whereby enemies thought that she would perish. For “sons of them that were 
put to death” he hath called them who were not only not terrified by the sufferings of those that went 
before, but in Him for whose name they knew them to have suffered, being inflamed with their glory 
which did inspire them to the like, in most ample hosts they believed. Therefore he hath said, “According 
to the greatness of Thine arm.” For so great a wonder followed in the case of Christian peoples, as they, 
who thought they would prevail aught by persecuting her, no wise believed would follow. 


16. “Render,” he saith, “to our neighbours seven times so much into their bosoms” (ver. 13). Not any evil 
things he is wishing, but things just he is foretelling and prophesying as to come. But in the number 
seven, that is, in sevenfold retribution, he would have the completeness of the punishment to be 
perceived, for with this number fulness is wont to be signified. Whence also there is this saying for the 
good, “He shall receive in this world seven times as much:” which hath been put for all. “As if having 
nothing, and possessing all things.” Of neighbours he is speaking, because amongst them dwelleth the 
Church even unto the day of severing: for not now is made the corporal separation. “Into their bosoms,” 
he saith, as being now in secret, so that the vengeance which is now being executed in secret in this life, 
hereafter may be known among the nations before our eyes. For when a man is given over to a reprobate 
mind, in his inward bosom he is receiving what he deserveth of future punishments. “Their reproach 
wherewith they have reproached Thee, O Lord.” This do Thou render to them sevenfold into their bosoms, 
that is, in return for this reproach, most fully do Thou rebuke them in their secret places. For in this they 
have reproached Thy Name, thinking to efface Thee from the earth in Thy servants. 


17. “But we Thy people” (ver. 14), must be taken generally of all the race of godly and true Christians. 
“We,” then, whom they thought they had power to destroy, “Thy people, and the sheep of thy flock:” in 
order that he that glorieth may glory in the Lord, “will confess to Thee for an age.” But some copies have 
it, “will confess to Thee for everlasting.” Out of a Greek ambiguity this diversity hath arisen. For that 
which the Greek hath, eis ton aiona, may be interpreted both by “for everlasting,” and “for an age;” but 
according to the context we must understand which is the better interpretation. The sense then of this 
passage seemeth to me to show, that we ought to say “for an age,” that is, even unto the end of time. But 
the following verse after the manner of the Scriptures, and especially of the Psalms, is a repetition of the 
former with the order changed, putting that before which in the former case was after, and that after 
which in the former case was before. For whereas in the former case there had been said, “we will confess 
to Thee,” instead of the same herein hath been said, “We will proclaim Thy praise.” And so whereas in the 
former case there had been said, “for an age,” instead of the same herein hath been said, “for generation 
and generation.” For this repetition of generation doth signify perpetuity: or, as some understand it, it is 
because there are two generations, an old and a new... . But in many places of holy Scriptures we have 
already made known to you that confession is also put for praise: as in this passage it is, “These words ye 
shall say in confession, That the works of the Lord are very good.’“ And especially that which the Saviour 
Himself saith, who had not any sin at all, which by repentance to confess: “I confess to Thee, Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, that Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
to babes.” I have said this, in order that it may be more clearly perceived how in the expression, “We will 
proclaim Thy praise,” the same hath been repeated as had been said higher up, “We will confess to Thee.” 


PSALM LXxXx 


1... .If perchance things obscure demand the office of an interpreter, those things which are evident 
ought to require of me the office of a reader. The song here is of the Advent of the Lord and of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and of His vineyard. But the singer of the song is that Asaph, as far as doth appear, 
enlightened and converted, by whose name ye know the synagogue to be signified. Lastly, the title of the 
Psalm is: “For the end in behalf of them that shall be changed;” that is, for the better. For Christ, the end 
of the Law, hath come on purpose that He should change men for the better. And he addeth, “a testimony 
to Asaph himself.” A good testimony of truth. Lastly, this testimony doth confess both Christ and the 
vineyard; that is, Head and Body, King and people, Shepherd and flock, and the entire mystery of all 
Scriptures, Christ and the Church. But the title of the Psalm doth conclude with, “for the Assyrians.” The 
Assyrians are interpreted, “men guiding.” Therefore it is no longer a generation which hath not guided 
the heart thereof, but now a generation guiding. Therefore hear we what he saith in this testimony. 


2. What is, “Thou that feedest Israel, hearken, Thou that conducteth Joseph like sheep”? (ver. 1). He is 
being invoked to come, He is being expected until He come, He is being yearned for until He come. 
Therefore may He find “men guiding:” “Thou that conductest,” he saith, “Joseph like sheep:” Joseph 
himself like sheep. Joseph himself are the sheep, and Joseph himself is a sheep. Observe Joseph; for 
although even the interpretation of his name doth aid us much, for it signifieth increase; and He came 
indeed in order that the grain given to death might arise manifold; that is, that the people of God might be 
increased. . . .”Thou that sittest upon the Cherubin.” Cherubin is the seat of the glory of God, and is 
interpreted the fulness of knowledge. There God sitteth in the fulness of knowledge. Though we 


understand the Cherubin to be the exalted powers and virtues of the heavens: yet, if thou wilt, thou wilt 
be Cherubin. For if Cherubin is the seat of God, hear what saith the Scripture: “The soul of a just man is 
the seat of wisdom.” How, thou sayest, shall I be the fulness of knowledge? Who shall fulfil this? Thou hast 
the means of fulfilling it: “The fulness of the Law is love.” Do not run after many things, and strain thyself. 
The amplitude of the branches doth terrify thee: hold by the root, and of the greatness of the tree think 
not. Be there in thee love, and the fulness of knowledge must needs follow. For what doth he not know 
that knoweth love? Inasmuch as it hath been said, “God is love.” “Appear.” For we went astray because 
Thou didst not appear. “Before Ephraim and Benjamin and Manasse” (ver. 2). Appear, I say, before the 
nation of the Jews, before the people of Israel. For there is Ephraim, there Manasses, there Benjamin. But 
to the interpretation let us look: Ephraim is fruit-bearing, Benjamin son of right hand, Manasses one 
forgetful. Appear Thou then before one made fruitful, before a son of the right hand: appear Thou before 
one forgetful, in order that he may be no longer forgetful, but Thou mayest come into his mind that hast 
delivered him. .. . For weak Thou wast when it was being said, “If Son of God He is, let Him come down 
from the Cross.” Thou wast seeming to have no power: the persecutor had power over Thee: and Thou 
didst show this aforetime, for Jacob too himself prevailed in wrestling, a man with an angel. Would he at 
any time, except the angel had been willing? And man prevailed, and the angel was conquered: and 
victorious man holdeth the angel, and saith, “I will not let thee go, except thou shalt have blessed me.” A 
great sacrament! He both standeth conquered, and blesseth the conqueror. Conquered, because he willed 
it; in flesh weak, in majesty strong. . . . Having been crucified of weakness, rise Thou in power: “Stir up 
Thy power, and come Thou, to save us.” 


3. “O God, convert us.” For averse we have been from Thee, and except Thou convert us, we shall not be 
converted. “And illumine Thy face, and we shall be saved” (ver. 3). Hath He anywise a darkened face? He 
hath not a darkened face, but He placed before it a cloud of flesh, and as it were a veil of weakness; and 
when He hung on the tree, He was not thought the Same as He was after to be acknowledged when He 
was sitting in Heaven. For thus it hath come to pass. Christ present on the earth, and doing miracles, 
Asaph knew not; but when He had died, after that He rose again, and ascended into Heaven, he knew 
Him. He was pricked to the heart, and he may have spoken also of Him this testimony which now we 
acknowledge in this Psalm. Thou didst cover Thy face, and we were sick: illumine Thou the same, and we 
shall be whole. 


4. “O Lord God of virtues, how long wilt Thou be angry with the prayer of Thy servant?” (ver. 4). Now Thy 
servant. Thou wast angry at the prayer of Thy enemy, wilt Thou still be angry with the prayer of Thy 
servant? Thou hast converted us, we know Thee, and wilt Thou still be angry with the prayer of Thy 
servant? Thou wilt evidently be angry, in fact, as a father correcting, not as a judge condemning. In such 
manner evidently Thou wilt be angry, because it hath been written, “My son, drawing near unto the 
service of God, stand thou in righteousness and in fear, and prepare thy soul for temptation.” Think not 
that now the wrath of God hath passed away, because thou hast been converted. The wrath of God hath 
passed away from thee, but only so that it condemn not for everlasting. But He scourgeth, He spareth not: 
because He scourgeth every son whom He receiveth. If thou refusest to be scourged, why dost thou desire 
to be received? He scourgeth every son whom He receiveth. He who did not spare even His only Son, 
scourgeth every one. But nevertheless, “How long wilt Thou be angry with the prayer of Thy servant?” No 
longer thine enemy: but, “Thou wilt be angry with the prayer of Thy servant,” how long? There followeth: 
“Thou wilt feed us with the bread of tears, and wilt give us to drink with tears in measure” (ver. 5). What 
is, “in measure”? Hear the Apostle: “Faithful is God, who doth not suffer you to be tempted above that ye 
are able to bear.” The measure is, according to your powers: the measure is, that thou be instructed, not 
that thou be crushed. 


5. “Thou hast set us for a contradiction to our neighbours” (ver. 6). Evidently this did come to pass: for out 
of Asaph were chosen they that should go to the Gentiles and preach Christ, and should have it said to 
them, “Who is this proclaimer of new demons?” “Thou hast set us for a contradiction to our neighbours.” 
For they were preaching Him who was the subject of the contradiction. Whom did they preach? That after 
He was dead, Christ rose again. Who would hear this? Who would know this? It is a new thing. But signs 
did follow, and to an incredible thing miracles gave credibility. He was contradicted, but the contradictor 
was conquered, and from being a contradictor was made a believer. There, however, was a great flame: 
there the martyrs fed with the bread of tears, and given to drink in tears, but in measure, not more than 
they are able to bear; in order that after the measure of tears there should follow a crown of joys. “And 
our enemies have sneered at us.” And where are they that sneered? For a long while it was said, Who are 
they that worship the Dead One, that adore the Crucified? For a long while so it was said. Where is the 
nose of them that sneered? Now do not they that censure flee into caves, that they may not be seen? But 
ye see what followeth: “O Lord God of virtues, convert us, and show Thy face, and we shall be whole” (ver. 
7). “A vineyard out of Egypt Thou hast brought over, Thou hast cast out the nations, and hast planted her” 
(ver. 8). It was done, we know. How many nations were cast out? Amorites, Cethites, Jebusites, Gergesites, 
and Evites: after whose expulsion and overthrow, there was led in the people delivered out of Egypt, into 
the land of promise. Whence the vineyard was cast out, and where she was planted, we have heard. Let us 
see what next was done, how she believed, how much she grew, what ground she covered. 


6. “A way Thou hast made in the sight of her, and hast planted the roots of her, and she hath filled the 
land” (ver. 9). Would she have filled the land, unless a way had been made in the sight of her? What was 


the way which was made in the sight of her? “I am,” He saith, “the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” With 
reason she hath filled the land. That hath now been said of this vineyard, which hath been accomplished 
at the last. But in the mean time what? “She hath covered the mountains with her shadow, and with her 
branch the cedars of God” (ver. 10). “Thou hast stretched out her boughs even unto the sea, and even 
unto the river her shoots” (ver. 11). This requireth the office of an expositor, that of a reader and praiser 
doth not suffice: aid me with attention; for the mention of this vineyard in this Psalm is wont to overcloud 
with darkness the inattentive. .. . But nevertheless the first Jewish nation was this vine. But the Jewish 
nation reigned as far as the sea and as far as the river. As far as the sea; it appeareth in Scripture that the 
sea was in the vicinity thereof. And as far as the river Jordan. For on the other side of Jordan some part of 
the Jews was established, but within Jordan was the whole nation. Therefore, “even unto the sea and even 
unto the river,” is the kingdom of the Jews, the kingdom of Israel: but not “from sea even unto sea, and 
from the river even unto the ends of the round world;” this is the future perfection of the vineyard, 
concerning which in this place he hath foretold. When, I say, he had foretold to thee the perfection, he 
returneth to the beginning, out of which the perfection was made. Of the beginning wilt thou hear? “Even 
unto the river.” Of the end wilt thou hear? “He shall have dominion from sea even unto sea:” that is, “she 
hath filled the earth.” Let us look then to the testimony of Asaph, as to what was done to the first 
vineyard, and what must be expected for the second vineyard, nay to the same vineyard. . . . What then, 
the vineyard before the sight whereof a way was made, that she should fill the earth, at first was where? 
“Her shadow covered the mountains.” Who are the mountains? The Prophets. Why did her shadow cover 
them? Because darkly they spake the things which were foretold as to come. Thou hearest from the 
Prophets, Keep the Sabbath-day, on the eighth day circumcise a child, offer sacrifice of ram, of calf, of he- 
goat. Be not troubled, her shadow doth cover the mountains of God; there will come after the shadow a 
manifestation. “And her shrubs the cedars of God,” that is, she hath covered the cedars of God; very lofty, 
but of God. For the cedars are types of the proud, that must needs be overthrown. The “cedars of 
Lebanon,” the heights of the world, this vineyard did cover in growing, and the mountains of God, all the 
holy Prophets and Patriarchs. 


7. Then what? “Wherefore hast Thou thrown down her enclosure?” (ver. 12). Now ye see the overthrow of 
that nation of the Jews: already out of another Psalm ye have heard, “with axe and hammer they have 
thrown her down.” When could this have been done, except her enclosure had been thrown down. What is 
her enclosure? Her defence. For she bore herself proudly against her planter. The servants that were sent 
to her and demanded a recompense, the husbandmen they scourged, beat, slew: there came also the Only 
Son, they said, “This is the Heir; come, let us kill Him, and our own the inheritance will be:” they killed 
Him, and out of the vineyard they cast Him forth. When cast forth, He did more perfectly possess the 
place whence He was cast forth. For thus He threatens her through Isaiah, “I will throw down her 
enclosure.” Wherefore? “For I looked that she should bring forth grapes, but she brought forth thorns.” I 
looked for fruit from thence, and I found sin. Why then dost thou ask, O Asaph, “Why hast Thou thrown 
down her enclosure?” For knowest thou not why? I looked that she should do judgment, and she did 
iniquity. Must not her enclosure needs be thrown down? And there came the Gentiles when the enclosure 
was thrown down, the vineyard was assailed, and the kingdom of the Jews effaced. This at first he is 
lamenting, but not without hope. For of directing the heart he is now speaking, that is, for the “Assyrians,” 
for “men directing,” the Psalm is. “Wherefore hast Thou thrown down her enclosure: and there pluck off 
her grapes all men passing along the way.” What is “men passing along the way?” Men having dominion 
for a time. 


8. “There hath laid her waste the boar from the wood” (ver. 13). In the boar from the wood what do we 
understand? To the Jews a swine is an abomination, and in a swine they imagine as it were the 
uncleanness of the Gentiles. But by the Gentiles was overthrown the nation of the Jews: but that king who 
overthrew, was not only an unclean swine, but was also a boar. For what is a boar but a savage swine, a 
furious swine? “A boar from the wood hath laid her waste.” “From the wood,” from the Gentiles. For she 
was a vineyard, but the Gentiles were woods. But when the Gentiles believed, there was said what? “Then 
there shall exult all the trees of the woods.” “The boar from the wood hath laid her waste; and a singular 
wild beast hath devoured her.” “A singular wild beast” is what? The very boar that laid her waste is the 
singular wild beast. Singular, because proud. For thus saith every proud one, It is I, it is I, and no other. 


9. But with what profit is this? “O God of virtues turn Thou nevertheless” (ver. 14). Although these things 
have been done, “Turn Thou nevertheless.” “Look from heaven and see, and visit this vineyard.” “And 
perfect Thou her whom Thy right hand hath planted” (ver. 15). No other plant Thou, but this make Thou 
perfect. For she is the very seed of Abraham, she is the very seed in whom all nations shall be blessed: 
there is the root where is borne the graffed wild olive. “Perfect Thou this vineyard which Thy right hand 
hath planted.” But wherein doth He perfect? “And upon the Son of man, whom Thou hast strengthened to 
Thyself.” What can be more evident? Why do ye still expect, that we should still explain to you in 
discourse, and should we not rather cry out with you in admiration, “Perfect Thou this vineyard which Thy 
right hand hath planted, and upon the Son of man” perfect her? What Son of man? Him “whom Thou hast 
strengthened to Thyself.” A mighty stronghold: build as much as thou art able. “For other foundation no 
one is able to lay, except that which is laid, which is Christ Jesus.” 


10. “Things burned with fire, and dug up, by the rebuke of Thy countenance shall perish” (ver. 16). What 
are the things burned with fire and dug up which shall perish from the rebuke of His countenance? Let us 


see and perceive what are the things burned with fire and dug up. Christ hath rebuked what? Sins: by the 
rebuke of His countenance sins have perished. Why then are sins burned with fire and dug up? Of all sins, 
two things are the cause in man, desire and fear. Think, examine, question your hearts, sift your 
consciences, see whether there can be sins, except they be either of desire, or of fear. There is set before 
thee a reward to induce thee to sin, that is, a thing which delighteth thee; thou doest it, because thou 
desirest it. But perchance thou wilt not be allured by bribes; thou art terrified with menaces, thou doest it 
because thou fearest. A man would bribe thee, for example, to bear false witness. Countless cases there 
are, but Iam setting before you the plainer cases, whereby ye may imagine the rest. Hast thou hearkened 
unto God, and hast thou said in thy heart, “What doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, but of his 
own soul suffer loss?” I am not allured by a bribe to lose my soul to gain money. He turneth himself to stir 
up fear within thee, he who was not able to corrupt thee with a bribe, beginneth to threaten loss, 
banishment, massacres, perchance, and death. Therein now, if desire prevailed not, perchance fear will 
prevail to make thee sin. . . . What had evil fear done? It had dug up, as it were. For love doth inflame, 
fear doth humble: therefore, sins of evil love, with fire were lighted: sins of evil fear were dug up. On the 
one hand, evil fear doth humble, and good love doth light; but in different ways respectively. For even the 
husbandman interceding for the tree, that it should not be cut down, saith, “I will dig about it, and will 
apply a basket of dung.” The dug trench doth signify the godly humility of one fearing, and the basket of 
dung the profitable squalid state of one repenting. But concerning the fire of good love the Lord saith, 
“Fire I have come to send into the world.” With which fire may the fervent in spirit burn, and they too that 
are inflamed with the love of God and their neighbour. And thus, as all good works are wrought by good 
fear and good love, so by evil fear and evil love all sins are committed. Therefore, “Things set alight with 
fire and dug up,” to wit, all sins, “by the rebuke of Thy countenance shall perish.” 


11. “Let Thy hand be upon the Man of Thy right hand, and upon the Son of Man whom Thou hast 
strengthened Thyself” (ver. 17). “And we depart not from Thee... . Thou wilt quicken us, and Thy Name 
we will invoke” (ver. 18). Thou shalt be sweet to us, “Thou wilt quicken us.” For aforetime we did love 
earth, not Thee: but Thou hast mortified our members which are upon the earth. For the Old Testament, 
having earthly promises, seemeth to exhort that God should not be loved for nought, but that He should 
be loved because He giveth something on earth. What dost thou love, so as not to love God? Tell me. Love, 
if thou canst, anything which He hath not made. Look round upon the whole creation, see whether in any 
place thou art held with the birdlime of desire, and hindered from loving the Creator, except it be by that 
very thing which He hath Himself created, whom thou despisest. But why dost thou love those things, 
except because they are beautiful? Can they be as beautiful as He by whom they were made? Thou 
admirest these things, because thou seest not Him: but through those things which thou admirest, love 
Him whom thou seest not. Examine the creation; if of itself it is, stay therein: but if it is of Him, for no 
other reason is it prejudicial to a lover, than because it is preferred to the Creator. Why have I said this? 
With reference to this verse, brethren. Dead, I say, were they that did worship God that it might be well 
with them after the flesh: “For to be wise after the flesh is death:” and dead are they that do not worship 
God gratis, that is, because of Himself He is good, not because He giveth such and such good things, 
which He giveth even to men not good. Money wilt thou have of God? Even a robber hath it. Wife, 
abundance of children, soundness of body, the world’s dignity, observe how many evil men have. Is this all 
for the sake of which thou dost worship Him? Thy feet will totter, thou wilt suppose thyself to worship 
without cause, when thou seest those things to be with them who do not worship Him. All these things, I 
say, He giveth even to evil men, Himself alone He reserveth for good men. “Thou wilt quicken us;” for 
dead we were, when to earthly things we did cleave; dead we were, when of the earthly man we did bear 
the image. “Thou wilt quicken us;” Thou wilt renew us, the life of the inward man Thou wilt give us. “And 
Thy Name we will invoke;” that is, Thee we will love. Thou to us wilt be the sweet forgiver of our sins, 
Thou wilt be the entire reward of the justified. “O Lord God of virtues, convert us, and show Thy face, and 
we Shall be whole” (ver. 20). 


PSALM LXxXxI 


1. For a Title this Psalm hath, “Unto the end for the presses, on the fifth of the Sabbath, a Psalm to Asaph 
himself.” Into one title many mysteries are heaped together, still so that the lintel of the Psalm indicates 
the things within. As we have to speak of the presses, let no one expect that we shall speak of a vat, ofa 
press, of olive baskets; because neither the Psalm hath this, and therefore it indicateth the greater 
mystery. ... 


No such thing did ye hear in this when it was reading. Therefore take the presses for the mystery of the 
Church, which is now transacting. In the presses we observe three things, pressure, and of the pressure 
two things, one to be laid up, the other to be thrown away. There takes place then in the press a treading, 
a crushing, a weight: and with these the oil strains out secretly into the vat, the lees run openly down the 
streets. 


Look intently on this great spectacle. For God ceaseth not to exhibit to us that which we may look upon 
with great joy, nor is the madness of the Circus to be compared with this spectacle. That belongeth to the 
lees, this to the oil. When therefore ye hear the blasphemers babble impudently and say that distresses 
abound in Christian times; for ye know that they love to say this: and it is an old proverb, yet one that 
began from Christian times, “God gives no rain; count it to the Christians!” Although it was those of old 


that said thus. But these now say also, “That God sends rain, count it to the Christians! God sends no rain; 
we sow not. God sends rain; we reap not!” And they wilfully make that an occasion of showing pride, 
which ought to make them more earnest in supplication, choosing rather to blaspheme than to pray. 


When therefore they talk of such things, when they make such boasts, when they say these things, and 
say them in defiance, not with fear, but with loftiness, let them not disturb you. For suppose that 
pressures abound; be thou oil. Let the lees, black with the darkness of ignorance, be insolent; and let it, as 
though cast away in the streets, go gibing publicly: but do thou by thyself in thy heart, where He who 
seeth in secret will requite thee, strain off into the vat. 


... To name some one thing about which even they murmur who make them: How great plunderings, they 
say, are there in our times, how great distresses of the innocent, how great robberies of other men’s 
goods! Thus indeed thou takest notice of the lees, that other men’s goods are seized; to the oil thou givest 
no heed, that to the poor are given even men’s own. The old time had no such plunderers of other men’s 
goods: but the old time had no such givers of their own goods. ... 


2. Wherefore also “on the fifth of the sabbath”? What is this? Let us go back to the first works of God, if 
perchance we may not there find somewhat in which we may also understand a mystery. For the sabbath 
is the seventh day, on which “God rested from all His works,” intimating the great mystery of our future 
resting from all our works. First of the sabbath then is called that first day, which we also call the Lord’s 
day; second of the sabbath, the second day; . . . and the sabbath itself the seventh day. See ye therefore to 
whom this Psalm speaketh. For it seems to me that it speaketh to the baptized. For on the fifth day God 
from the waters created animals: on the fifth day, that is, on the “fifth of the sabbath,” God said, “Let the 
waters bring forth creeping things of living souls.” See ye, therefore, ye in whom the waters have already 
brought forth creeping things of living souls. For ye belong to the presses, and in you, whom the waters 
have brought forth, one thing is strained out, another is thrown away. For there are many that live not 
worthily of the baptism which they have received. For how many that are baptized have chosen rather to 
be filling the Circus than this Basilica! How many that are baptized are either making booths in the 
streets, or complaining that they are not made! 


But this Psalm, “For the presses,” and “on the fifth of the sabbath,” is sung “unto Asaph.” Asaph was a 
certain man called by this name, as Idithun, as Core, as other names that we find in the titles of the 
Psalms: yet the interpretation of this name intimates the mystery of a hidden truth. Asaph, in fact, in Latin 
is interpreted “congregation.” Therefore, “For the presses, on the fifth of the sabbath,” it is sung “unto 
Asaph,” that is, for a distinguishing pressure, to the baptized, born again of water, the Psalm is sung to 
the Lord’s congregation. We have read the title on the lintel, and have understood what it means by these 
“presses.” Now if you please let us see the very house of the composition, that is, the interior of the press. 
Let us enter, look in, rejoice, fear, desire, avoid. For all these things ye are to find in this inward house, 
that is, in the text of the Psalm itself, when we shall have begun to read, and, with the Lord’s help, to 
speak what He grants us. 


3. Behold yourselves, O Asaph, congregation of the Lord. “Exult ye unto God our helper” (ver. 1). Ye who 
are gathered together to-day, ye are this day the congregation of the Lord, if indeed unto you the Psalm is 
sung, “Exult ye unto God our helper.” Others exult unto the Circus, ye unto God: others exult unto their 
deceiver, do ye exult unto your helper: others exult unto their god their belly, do ye exult unto your God 
your helper. “Jubilate unto the God of Jacob.” Because ye also belong to Jacob: yea, ye are Jacob, the 
younger people to which the elder is servant. “Jubilate unto the God of Jacob.” Whatsoever ye cannot 
explain in words, ye do not therefore forbear exulting: what ye shall be able to explain, cry out: what ye 
cannot, jubilate. For from the abundance of joys, he that cannot find words sufficient, useth to break out 
into jubilating; “Jubilate unto the God of Jacob.” 


4. “Take the Psalm and give the tabret” (ver. 2). Both “take,” and “give.” What is, “take”? what, “give”? 
“Take the Psalm, and give the tabret.” The Apostle Paul saith in a certain place, reproving and grieving, 
that no one had communicated with him in the matter of giving and receiving. What is, “in the matter of 
giving and receiving,” but that which he hath openly set forth in another place. “If we have sowed unto 
you spiritual things, is it a great thing if we reap your carnal things.” And it is true that a tabret, which is 
made of hide, belongs to the flesh. The Psalm, therefore, is spiritual, the tabret, carnal. Therefore, people 
of God, congregation of God, “take ye the Psalm, and give the tabret:” take ye spiritual things, and give 
carnal. This also is what at that blessed Martyr’s table we exhorted you, that receiving spiritual things ye 
should give carnal. For these which are built for the time, are needful for receiving the bodies either of 
the living or of the dead, but in time that is passing by. Shall we after God’s judgment take up these 
buildings to Heaven? Yet without these we shall not be able to do at this time the things which belong to 
the possessing of Heaven. If therefore ye are eager in getting spiritual things, be ye devout in expending 
carnal things. “Take the Psalm, and give the tabret:” take our voice, return your hands. 


5. “The pleasant psaltery, with the harp.” I remember that we once intimated to your charity the 
difference of psaltery and harp. ... For heavenly is the preaching of the word of God. But if we wait for 
heavenly things, let us not be sluggish in working at earthly things; because, “the psaltery is pleasant,” 
but, “with the harp.” The same is expressed in another way as above, “Take the Psalm, and give the 
tabret:” here for “Psalm,” is put “psaltery,” for “tabret,” “harp.” Of this, however, we are admonished, that 


to the preaching of God’s word we make answer by bodily works. 


6. “Sound the trumpet” (ver. 3). This is, Loudly and boldly preach, be not affrighted! as the Prophet says 
in a certain place, “Cry out, and lift up as with a trumpet thy voice.” Sound the trumpet in the beginning 
of the month of the trumpet.” It was ordered, that in the beginning of the month there should be a 
sounding of the trumpet: and this even now the Jews do in bodily sort, after the spirit they understand it 
not. For the beginning of the month, is the new moon: the new moon, is the new life. What is the new 
moon? “If any, then, is in Christ, he is a new creature.” What is, “sound the trumpet in the beginning of 
the month of the trumpet”? With all confidence preach ye the new life, fear not the noise of the old life. 


7. “Because it is a commandment for Israel, and a judgment for the God of Jacob” (ver. 4). Where a 
commandment, there judgment. For, “They that have sinned in the Law, by the Law shall be judged.” And 
the very Giver of the commandment, the Lord Christ, the Word made flesh, saith, “For judgment I am 
come into the world, that they that see not may see, and they that see may be made blind.” What is, “That 
they that see not may see, they that see be made blind,” but that the lowly be exalted, the proud thrown 
down? For not they that see are to be made blind, but those who to themselves seem to see are to be 
convicted of blindness. This is brought about in the mystery of the press, that they who see may not see, 
and they that see be made blind. 


8. “A testimony in Joseph He made that” (ver. 5). Look you, brethren, what is it? Joseph is interpreted 
augmentation. Ye remember, ye know of Joseph sold into Egypt: Joseph sold into Egypt is Christ passing 
over to the Gentiles. There Joseph after tribulations was exalted, and here Christ, after the suffering of 
the Martyrs, was glorified. Thenceforth to Joseph the Gentiles rather belong, and thenceforth 
augmentation; because, “Many are the children of her that was desolate, rather than of her that hath the 
husband.” “He made it, till he should go out of the land of Egypt.” Observe that also here the “fifth of the 
sabbath” is signified: when Joseph went out from the land of Egypt, that is, the people multiplied through 
Joseph, he was caused to pass through the Red Sea. Therefore then also the waters brought forth 
creeping things of living souls. No other thing was it that there in figure the passage of that people 
through the sea foreshowed, than the passing of the Faithful through Baptism; the apostle is witness: for 
“IT would not have you ignorant, brethren,” he said, “that our fathers were all under the cloud, and all 
passed through the sea, and were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea.” Nothing else then 
the passing through the sea did signify, but the Sacrament of the baptized; nothing else the pursuing 
Egyptians, but the multitude of past sins. Ye see most evident mysteries. The Egyptians press, they urge; 
so then sins follow close, but no farther than to the water. Why then dost thou fear, who hast not yet come, 
to come to the Baptism of Christ, to pass through the Red Sea? What is “Red”? Consecrated with the 
Blood of the Lord. Why fearest thou to come? The consciousness, perhaps, of some huge offences goads 
and tortures in thee thy mind, and says to thee that it is so great a thing thou hast committed, that thou 
mayest despair to have it remitted thee. Fear lest there remain anything of thy sins, if there lived any one 
of the Egyptians! 


But when thou shalt have passed the Red Sea, when thou shalt have been led forth out of thine offences 
“with a mighty hand and with a strong arm,” thou wilt perceive mysteries that thou knowest not: since 
Joseph himself too, “when he came out of the land of Egypt, heard a language which he knew not.” Thou 
shalt hear a language which thou knowest not: which they that know now hear and recognise, bearing 
witness and knowing. Thou shalt hear where thou oughtest to have thy heart: which just now when I said 
many understood and answered by acclamation, the rest stood mute, because they have not heard the 
language which they knew not. Let them hasten, then, let them pass over, let them learn. 


9. “He turned away from burdens his back” (ver. 6). Who “turned away from burdens his back,” but He 
that cried, “Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden”? In another manner this same thing is 
signified. What the pursuit of the Egyptians did, the same thing do the burdens of sins. As if thou 
shouldest say, From what burdens? “His hands in the basket did serve.” By the basket are signified servile 
works; to cleanse, to manure, to carry earth, is done with a basket, such works are servile: because “every 
one that doeth sin, is the slave of sin;” and “if the Son shall have made you free, then will ye be free 
indeed.” Justly also are the rejected things of the world counted as baskets, but even baskets did God fill 
with morsels; “Twelve baskets” did He fill with morsels; because “He chose the rejected things of this 
world to confound the things that were mighty.” But also when with the basket Joseph did serve, he then 
carried earth, because he did make bricks. “His hands in the basket did serve.” 


10. “In tribulation thou didst call on Me, and I delivered thee” (ver. 8). Let each Christian conscience 
recognise itself, if it have devoutly passed the Red Sea, if with faith in believing and observing it hath 
heard a strange language which it knew not, let it recognise itself as having been heard in its tribulation. 
For that was a great tribulation, to be weighed down with loads of sins. How does the conscience, lifted 
from the earth, rejoice. Lo, thou art baptized, thy conscience which was yesterday overladen, to-day 
rejoiceth thee. Thou hast been heard in tribulation, remember thy tribulation. Before thou camest to the 
water, what anxiety didst thou bear on thee! what fastings didst thou practise! what tribulations didst 
thou carry in thy heart! what inward, pious, devout prayers! Slain are thine enemies; all thy sins are 
blotted out. In tribulation thou didst call upon Me, and I delivered thee. 


11. “I heard thee in the hidden part of the tempest.” Not in a tempest of the sea, but in a tempest of the 


heart. “I proved thee in the water of contradiction.” Truly, brethren, truly, he that was heard in the hidden 
part of the tempest ought to be proved in the water of contradiction. For when he hath believed, when he 
hath been baptized, when he hath begun to go in the way of God, when he hath striven to be strained into 
the vat, and hath drawn himself out from the lees that run in the street, he will have many disturbers, 
many insulters, many detractors, many discouragers, many that even threaten where they can, that deter, 
that depress. This is all the “water of contradiction.” I suppose there are some here to-day, for instance, I 
think it likely there are some here whom their friends wished to hurry away to the circus, and to I know 
not what triflings of this day’s festivity: perchance they have brought those persons with them to church. 
But whether they have brought those with them, or whether they have by them not permitted themselves 
to be led away to the circus, in the “water of contradiction” have they been tried. Do not then be ashamed 
to proclaim what thou knowest, to defend even among blasphemers what thou hast believed. . . . However 
much the bad that are aliens may rage, O that our own bad people would not help them! 


Ye recollect what was said of Christ, that He was thus born for “the fall of many, and the rising again of 
many, and for a sign to be spoken against.” We know, we see: the sign of the Cross has been set up, and it 
has been spoken against. There has been speaking against the glory of the Cross: but there was a title 
over the Cross which was not to be corrupted. For there is a title in the Psalm, “For the inscription of the 
title, corrupt thou not.” It was a sign to be spoken against: for the Jews said, “Make it not, King of the 
Jews, but make it, that He said I am the King of the Jews.” Conquered was the contradiction; it was 
answered, “What I have written, I have written.” 


12. All this, from the beginning of the Psalm up to this verse, we have heard of the oil of the press. What 
remains is rather for grief and warning: for it belongs to the lees of the press, even to the end; perchance 
also not without a meaning in the interposition of the “Diapsalma.” But even this too is profitable to hear, 
that he who sees himself already of the oil may rejoice; he that is in danger of running among the lees 
may beware. To both give heed, choose the one, fear the other. 


“Hear, O My people, and I will speak, and will bear witness unto thee” (ver. 8). For it is not to a strange 
people, not to a people that belongs not to the press: “Judge ye,” He saith, “between Me and My 
vineyard.” 


13. “Israel, if thou shalt have heard Me, there shall not be in thee any new god” (ver. 9). A “new god” is 
one made for the time: but our God is not new, but from eternity to eternity. And our Christ is new, 
perchance, as Man, but eternal God. For what before the beginning? And truly, “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” And our Christ Himself is the Word made 
flesh, that He might dwell in us. Far be it, then, that there should be in any one a new god. A new god is 
either a stone or a phantom. He is not, saith one, a stone; I have a silver and a gold one. Justly did he 
choose to name the very costly things, who said, “The idols of the nations are silver and gold.” Great are 
they, because they are of gold and silver; costly they are, shining they are; but yet, “Eyes they have, and 
see not!” New are these gods. What newer than a god out of a workshop? Yea, though those now old ones 
spiders’ webs have covered over, they that are not eternal are new. So much for the Pagans. ... 


14. For if there be error in thee, Thou wilt not worship a strange god. If thou think not of a false god, thou 
wilt not worship a manufactured god: for “there will not” be in thee any strange god. “For I am.” Why 
wouldest thou adore what is not? “For I am the Lord thy God” (ver. 10). Because “I am I that Am,” and 
indeed “I Am” He saith, I that Am, over every creature: yet to thee what good have I afforded in time? 
“Who brought thee out of the land of Egypt.” Not to that people alone is it said. For we all were brought 
out of the land of Egypt, we have all passed through the Red Sea; our enemies pursuing us have perished 
in the water. Let us not be ungrateful to our God; let us not forget God that abideth, and fabricate in 
ourselves a new god. “I, who led thee out of the land of Egypt,” saith God. “Open wide thy mouth, and I 
will fill it.” Thou sufferest straitness in thyself because of the new god set up in thy heart; break the vain 
image, cast down from thy conscience the feigned idol: “open wide thy mouth,” in confessing, in loving: 
“and I will fill it,” because with me is the fountain of life. 


15. “And My people obeyed not My voice” (ver. 11). For He would not speak these things except to His 
own people. For, “we know that whatsoever things the Law saith, it saith to them that are in the Law.” 
“And Israel did not listen to Me.” Who? To whom? Israel to Me. O ungrateful soul! Through Me the soul, 
by Me the soul called, by Me brought back to hope, by Me washed from sins! “And Israel did not listen to 
Me!” For they are baptized and pass through the Red Sea: but on the way they murmur, gainsay, 
complain, are stirred with seditions, ungrateful to Him who delivered them from pursuing enemies, who 
leads through the dry land, through the desert, yet with food and drink, with light by night and shade by 
day. 


16. “And I let them go according to the affections of their heart” (ver. 12). Behold the press: the orifices 
are open, the lees run. “And I let them go,” not according to the healthfulness of My commands; but, 
according to the affections of their heart: I gave them up to themselves. The Apostle also saith, “God gave 
them up to the desires of their own hearts.” “I let them go according to the affection of their heart, they 
shall go in their own affections.” There is what ye shudder at, if at least ye are straining out into the 
hidden vats of the Lord, if at least ye have conceived a hearty love for His storehouses, there is what ye 
shudder at. Some stand up for the circus, some for the amphitheatre, some for the booths in the streets 


nou 


some for the theatres, some for this, some for that, some finally for their “new gods; 
their own affections.” 


they shall go in 


17. “If My people would have heard Me, if Israel would have walked in My ways” (ver. 13). For perchance 
that Israel saith, Behold I sin, it is manifest, I go after the affections of my own heart: but what can I do? 
The devil doth this. Demons do this. What is the devil? Who are the demons? Certainly thine enemies. 
“Unto nothing all their enemies I would have brought down; and on them that oppress them I would have 
sent forth My hand” (ver. 14). But now what have they to do to complain of enemies? Themselves are 
become the worse enemies. For how? What followeth? Of enemies ye complain, yourselves, what are ye? 


18. “The enemies of God have lied unto Him” (ver. 15). Dost thou renounce? I renounce. And he returns to 
what he renounced. In fact, what things dost thou renounce, except bad deeds, diabolical deeds, deeds to 
be condemned of God, thefts, plunderings, perjuries, manslayings, adulteries, sacrileges, abominable 
rites, curious arts.... 


19. If therefore all those works “shall not possess the kingdom of God” (yea not the works, but “they that 
do such things;” for such works there shall be none in the fire: for they shall not, while burning in that 
fire, be committing theft or adultery; but “they that do such things shall not possess the kingdom of God”); 
they shall not therefore be on the right hand, with those to whom it shall be said, “Come, ye blessed of My 
Father, receive the kingdom:” because, “they that do such things shall not possess the kingdom of God.” If 
therefore on the right they shall not be, there remaineth not but that they must be on the left. To those on 
the left what shall He say? “Go ye into eternal fire.” Because, “their time shall be for ever.” 


20. Explain to us, then, saith one, how those that build wood, hay, stubble, on the foundation, do not 
perish, but “are saved, yet so as by fire”? An obscure question indeed that, but as I am able I tell you 
briefly. Brethren, there are men altogether despisers of this world, to whom nothing is pleasant that flows 
in the course of time, they cling not by love to any earthly works, holy, chaste, continent, just, perchance 
even selling all their goods and distributing to the poor, or “possessing as though they possessed not, and 
using this world as though not using it.” But there are others who cling to things allowed to infirmity with 
a degree of affection. He robs not another of his estate, but so loves his own, that if he loses it he will be 
disturbed. He does not covet another’s wife, but so clings to his own, so cohabits with his own, as not 
therein to keep the measure prescribed in the laws, for the sake of begetting children. He does not take 
away other men’s things, but reclaims his own, and has a law-suit with his brother. For to such it is said, 
“Now indeed there is altogether a fault among you, because ye have law-suits with each other.” But these 
very suits he orders to be tried in the Church, not to be dragged into court, yet he says they are faults. For 
a Christian contends for earthly things more than becomes one to whom the kingdom of Heaven is 
promised. Not the whole of his heart doth he raise upward, but some part of it he draggeth on the earth. . 
. . Therefore if thou lovest thy possession, yet dost not for its sake commit violence, dost not for its sake 
bear false witness, dost not for its sake commit manslaughter, dost not for its sake swear falsely, dost not 
for its sake deny Christ: in that thou wilt not for its sake do these things, thou hast Christ for a foundation. 
But yet because thou lovest it, and art saddened if thou losest it, upon the foundation thou hast placed, 
not gold, or silver, or precious stones, but wood, hay, stubble. Saved therefore thou wilt be, when that 
begins to burn which thou hast built, yet so as by fire. For let no one on this foundation building 
adulteries, blasphemies, sacrileges, idolatries, perjuries, think he shall be “saved through fire,” as though 
they were the “wood, hay, stubble:” but he that buildeth the love of earthly things on the foundation of the 
kingdom of Heaven, that is upon Christ, his love of temporal things shall be burned, and himself shall be 
saved through the right foundation. 


21... .”And He fed them of the fat of wheat, and from the rock with honey He satisfied them” (ver. 16). In 
the wilderness from the rock He brought forth water, not honey. “Honey” is wisdom, holding the first 
place for sweetness among the viands of the heart. How many enemies of the Lord, then, that lie unto the 
Lord, are fed not only of the fat of wheat, but also from the rock with honey, from the wisdom of Christ? 
How many are delighted with His word, and with the knowledge of His sacraments, with the unfolding of 
His parables, how many are delighted, how many applaud with clamour! And this honey is not from any 
chance person, but “from the rock.” But “the Rock was Christ.” How many, then, are satisfied with that 
honey, cry out, and say, It is sweet; say, Nothing better, nothing sweeter could be thought or said! and yet 
the enemies of the Lord have lied unto Him. I like not to dwell any more on matters of grief; although the 
Psalm endeth in terror to this purpose, yet from the end of it, I pray you, let us return to the heading: 
“Exult unto God our Helper.” Turned unto God. 


PSALM LXXXxII 


1. This Psalm, like others similarly named, was so entitled either from the name of the man who wrote it, 
or from the explanation of that same name, so as to refer in meaning to the Synagogue, which Asaph 
signifies; especially as this is intimated in the first verse. For it begins, “God stood in the synagogue of 
gods” (ver. 1). Far however be it from us to understand by these Gods the gods of the Gentiles, or idols, or 
any creature in heaven or earth except men; for a little after this verse the same Psalm relates and 
explains what Gods it means in whose synagogue God stood, where it says, “I have said, Ye are gods, and 
ye are all the children of the Most High: but ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the princes.” In the 


synagogue of these children of the Most High, of whom the same Most High said by the mouth of Isaiah, 
“T have begotten sons and brought them up, but they despised Me,” stood God. By the synagogue we 
understand the people of Israel, because synagogue is the word properly used of them, although they 
were also called the Church. Our congregation, on the contrary, the Apostles never called synagogue, but 
always Ecclesia; whether for the sake of the distinction, or because there is some difference between a 
congregation whence the synagogue has its name, and a convocation whence the Church is called 
Ecclesia: for the word congregation (or flocking together) is used of cattle, and particularly of that kind 
properly called “flocks,” whereas convocation (or calling together) is more of reasonable creatures, such 
as men are... .I think then that it is clear in what synagogue of gods God stood. 


2. The next question is, whether we should understand the Father, or the Son, or the Holy Spirit, or the 
Trinity, “to have stood among the congregation of gods, and in the midst to distinguish the gods;” because 
Each One is God, and the Trinity itself is One God. It is not indeed easy to make this clear, because it 
cannot be denied that not a bodily but a spiritual presence of God, agreeable to His nature, exists with 
created things in a wonderful manner, and one which but a few do understand, and that imperfectly: as to 
God it is said, “If I shall ascend into heaven, Thou art there; if I shall go down into hell, Thou art there 
also.” Hence it is rightly said, that God stands in the congregation of men invisibly, as He fills heaven and 
earth, which He asserts of Himself by the Prophet’s mouth; and He is not only said, but is, in a way, known 
to stand in those things which He hath created, as far as the human mind can conceive, if man also stands 
and hears Him, and rejoices greatly on account of His voice within. But I think that the Psalm intimates 
something that took place at a particular time, by God’s standing in the congregation of gods. For that 
standing by which He fills heaven and earth, neither belongs peculiarly to the synagogue, nor varies from 
time to time. “God,” therefore, “stood in the congregation of gods;” that is, He who said of Himself, “I am 
not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” The cause too is mentioned; “but in the midst, to 
judge of the gods.”... 


3. “How long will ye judge unrighteously, and accept the persons of the ungodly” (ver. 2); as in another 
place, “How long are ye heavy in heart?” Until He shall come who is the light of the heart? I have given a 
law, ye have resisted stubbornly: I sent Prophets, ye treated them unjustly, or slew them, or connived at 
those who did so. But if they are not worthy to be even spoken to, who slew the servants of God that were 
sent to them, ye who were silent when these things were doing, that is, ye who would imitate as if they 
were innocent those who then were silent, “how long will ye judge unrighteously, and accept the persons 
of the ungodly?” If the Heir comes even now, is He to be slain? Was He not willing for your sake to become 
as it were a child under guardians? Did not He for your sake hunger and thirst like one in need? Did He 
not cry to you, “Learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly of heart”? Did He not “become poor, when He was 
rich, that by His poverty we might be made rich”? “Give sentence,” therefore, “for the fatherless and the 
poor man, justify the humble and needy” (ver. 3). Not them who for their own sake are rich and proud, but 
Him who for your sake was humble and poor, believe ye to be righteous: proclaim Him righteous. But they 
will envy Him, and will not at all spare Him, saying, “This is the Heir, come, let us kill Him, and the 
inheritance shall be ours.” “Deliver,” then, “the poor man, and save the needy from the hands of the 
ungodly” (ver. 4). This is said that it might be known, that in that nation where Christ was born and put to 
death, those persons were not guiltless of so great a crime, who being so numerous, that, as the Gospel 
says, the Jews feared them, and therefore dared not lay hands on Christ, afterwards consented, and 
permitted Him to be slain by the malicious and envious Jewish rulers: yet if they had so willed, they would 
still have been feared, so that the hands of the wicked would never have prevailed against Him. For of 
these it is said elsewhere, “Dumb dogs, they know not how to bark.” Of them too is that said, “Lo, how the 
righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to heart.” He perished as far as lay in them who would have Him 
to perish; for how could He perish by dying, who in that way rather was seeking again what had perished? 
If then they are justly blamed and deservedly rebuked, who by their dissembling suffered such a wicked 
deed to be committed; how must they be blamed, or rather not only blamed, but how severely must they 
be condemned, who did this of design and malice? 


4. To all of them, verily, what follows is most fitly suited: “They did not know nor understand, they walk on 
in darkness” (ver. 5). “For if even they had known, they would never have crucified the Lord of glory:” and 
those others, if they had known, would never have consented to ask that Barabbas should be freed, and 
Christ should be crucified. But as the above-mentioned blindness happened in part unto Israel until the 
fulness of the Gentiles should come in, this blindness of that People having caused the crucifixion of 
Christ, “all the foundations of the earth shall be moved.” So have they been moved, and shall they be 
moved, until the predestined fulness of the Gentiles shall come in. For at the actual death of the Lord the 
earth was moved, and the rocks rent. And if we understand by the foundations of the earth those who are 
rich in the abundance of earthly possessions, it was truly foretold that they should be moved, either by 
wondering that lowliness, poverty, death, should be so loved and honoured in Christ, when it is to their 
mind great misery; or even in that themselves should love and follow it, and set at nought the vain 
happiness of this world. So are all the foundations of the earth moved, while they partly admire, and 
partly are even altered. For as without absurdity we call foundations of heaven those on whom the 
kingdom of heaven is built up in the persons of saints and faithful; whose first foundation is Christ 
Himself, born of the Virgin, of whom the Apostle says, “Other foundation can no man lay than that which 
is laid, which is Christ Jesus;” next the Apostles and Prophets themselves, by whose authority the 
heavenly place is chosen, that by obeying them we may be builded together with them; whence he says to 


the Ephesians, “Ye are built upon the foundation of Apostles and Prophets, Christ Jesus Himself being the 
chief corner stone.” . . . But the kingdom of earthly happiness is pride, to oppose which came the 
lowliness of Christ, rebuking those whom He wished by lowliness to make the children of the Most High, 
and blaming them: “I said, Ye are gods, ye are all the children of the Most High” (ver. 6). “But ye shall die 
like men, and fall like one of the princes” (ver. 7). Whether to those He said this, “I said, Ye are gods,” and 
to those particularly who are unpredestined to eternal life; and to the other, “But ye shall die like men,” 
etc., “and shall fall like one of the princes,” in this way also distinguishing the gods; or whether He blames 
all together, in order to distinguish the obedient and those who received correction, “I said, Ye are gods, 
and ye are all the children of the Most High:” that is, to all of you I promised celestial happiness, “but ye,” 
through the infirmity of your flesh, “shall die like men,” and through haughtiness of soul, “like one of the 
princes,” that is, the devil, shall not be exalted, but “shall fall.” As if He said: Though the days of your life 
are so few, that ye speedily die like men, this avails not to your correction: but like the devil, whose days 
are many in this world, because he dies not in the flesh, ye are lifted up so that ye fall. For by devilish 
pride it came to pass that the perverse and blind rulers of the Jews envied the glory of Christ: by this will 
it came to pass, and still does, that the lowliness of Christ crucified unto death is lightly esteemed in the 
eyes of them who love the excellence of this world. 


5. And therefore that this vice may be cured, in the person of the Prophet himself it is said, “Arise, O God, 
and judge the earth” (ver. 8); for the earth swelled high when it crucified Thee: rise from the dead, and 
judge the earth. “For Thou shalt destroy among all nations.” What, but the earth? that is, destroying those 
who savour of earthly things, or destroying the feeling itself of earthly lust and pride in believers; or 
separating those who do not believe, as earth to be trodden under foot and to perish. Thus by His 
members, whose conversation is in heaven, He judges the earth, and destroys it among all nations. But I 
must not omit to remark, that some copies have, “for Thou shalt inherit among all nations.” This too may 
be understood agreeably to the sense, nor does anything prevent both meanings existing at once. His 
inheritance takes place by love, which in that He cultivates by His commands and gracious mercy, He 
destroys earthly desires. 


PSALM LXXxIII 


1. Of this Psalm the title is, “A song of a Psalm of Asaph.” We have already often said what is the 
interpretation of Asaph, that is, congregation. That man, therefore, who was called Asaph, is named in 
representation of the congregation of God’s people in the titles of many Psalms. But in Greek, 
congregation is called synagogue, which has come to be held for a kind of proper name for the Jewish 
people, that it should be called The Synagogue; even as the Christian people is more usually called The 
Church, in that it too is congregated. 


2. The people of God, then, in this Psalm saith, “O God, who shall be like unto Thee?” (ver. 1). Which I 
suppose to be more fitly taken of Christ, because, being made in the likeness of men, He was thought by 
those by whom He was despised to be comparable to other men: for He was even “reckoned among the 
unrighteous,” but for this purpose, that He might be judged. But when He shall come to judge, then shall 
be done what is here said, “O God, who is like unto Thee?” For if the Psalms did not use to speak to the 
Lord Christ, that too would not be spoken which not one of the faithful can doubt was spoken unto Christ. 
“Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever, a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of Thy kingdom.” To him 
therefore also now it is said, “O God, who shall be like unto Thee?” For unto many Thou didst vouchsafe to 
be likened in Thy humiliation, even so far as to the robbers that were crucified with Thee: but when in 
glory Thou shalt come, “who shall be like unto Thee?” ... 


3. “For lo Thine enemies have sounded, and they that hate Thee have lifted up the head” (ver. 2). He 
seems to me to signify the last days, when these things that are now repressed by fear are to break forth 
into free utterance, but quite irrational, so that it should rather be called a “sound,” than speech or 
discourse. They will not, therefore, then begin to hate, but “they that hate Thee” will then “lift up the 
head.” And not “heads,” but “head;” since they are to come even to that point, that they shall have that 
head, which “is lifted up above all that is called God, and that is worshipped;” so that in him especially is 
to be fulfilled, “He that exalteth himself shall be abased;” and when He to whom it is said, “Keep not 
silence, nor grow mild, O God,” shall “slay him with the breath of His mouth, and shall destroy with the 
brightness of His coming.” “Upon Thy people they have malignantly taken counsel” (ver. 3). Or, as other 
copies have it, “They have cunningly devised counsel, and have devised against Thy saints.” In scorn this 
is said. For how should they be able to hurt the nation or people of God, or His saints, who know how to 
say, “If God be for us, who shall be against us?” 


4. “They have said, Come, and let us destroy them from a nation” (ver. 4). He has put the singular number 
for the plural: as it is said, “Whose is this cattle,” even though the question be of a flock, and the meaning 
“these cattle.” Lastly, other copies have “from nations,” where the translators have rather followed the 
sense than the word. “Come, and let us destroy them from a nation.” This is that sound whereby they 
“sounded” rather than spake, since they did vainly make a noise with vain sayings. “And let it not be 
mentioned of the name of Israel any more.” This others have expressed more plainly, “and let there not be 
remembrance of the name of Israel any more.” Since, “let it be mentioned of the name” (memoretur 
nominis), is an unusual phrase in the Latin language; for it is rather customary to say, “let the name be 


mentioned” (memoretur nomen); but the sense is the same. For he who said, “let it be mentioned of the 
name,” translated the Greek phrase. But Israel must here be understood in fact of the seed of Abraham, to 
which the Apostle saith, “Therefore ye are the seed of Abraham, according to the promise heirs.” Not 
Israel according to the flesh, of which he saith, “Behold Israel after the flesh.” 


5. “Since they have imagined with one consent; together against Thee have they disposed a testament” 
(ver. 5): as though they could be the stronger. In fact, “a testament” is a name given in the Scriptures not 
only to that which is of no avail till the death of the testators, but every covenant and decree they used to 
call a testament. For Laban and Jacob made a testament, which was certainly to have force between the 
living; and such cases without number are read in the words of God. Then he begins to make mention of 
the enemies of Christ, under certain proper names of nations; the interpretation of which names 
sufficiently indicates what he would have to be understood. For by such names are most suitably figured 
the enemies of the truth. “Idumaeans,” for instance, are interpreted either “men of blood,” or “of earth.” 
“Tsmaelites,” are “obedient to themselves,” and therefore not to God, but to themselves. “Moab,” “from 
the father;” which in a bad sense has no better explanation, than by considering it so connected with the 
actual history, that Lot, a father, by the illicit intercourse procured by his daughter, begat him; since it was 
from that very circumstance he was so named. Good, however, was his father, but as “the Law is good if 
one use it lawfully,” not impurely and unlawfully. “Hagarens,” proselytes, that is strangers, by which name 
also are signified, among the enemies of God’s people, not those who become citizens, but those who 
persevere in a foreign and alien mind, and when an opportunity of doing harm occurs, show themselves. 
“Gebal,” “a vain valley,” that is, humble in pretence. “Amon,” “an unquiet people,” or “a people of 
sadness.” “Amalech,” “a people licking;” whence elsewhere it is said, “and his enemies shall lick the 
earth.” The “alien race,” though by their very name in Latin, they sufficiently show themselves to be 
aliens, and for this cause of course enemies, yet in the Hebrew are called “Philistines,” which is explained, 
“falling from drink,” as of persons made drunken by worldly luxury. “Tyre” in Hebrew is called Sor; which 
whether it be interpreted straitness or tribulation, must be taken in the case of these enemies of God’s 
people in that sense, of which the Apostle speaks, “Tribulation and straitness on every soul of man that 
doeth evil.” All these are thus enumerated in the Psalms: “The tabernacles of the Edomites, Ishmaelites, 
Moab and the Hagarenes, Gebal, and Amon, and Amalech, and the Philistines with those who inhabit 
Tyre.” 


nou“ 


6. And as if to point out the cause why they are enemies of God’s people, he adds, “For Assur came with 
them.” Now Assur is often used figuratively for the devil, “who works in the children of disobedience,” as 
in his own vessels, that they may assail the people of God. “They have holpen the children of Lot,” he 
saith: for all enemies, by the working in them of the devil, their prince, “have holpen the children of Lot,” 
who is explained to mean “one declining.” But the apostate angels are well explained as the children of 
declension, for by declining from truth they swerved to become followers of the devil. These are they of 
whom the Apostle speaks: “Ye wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers, 
and the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.” Those invisible 
enemies are holpen then by unbelieving men, in whom they work in order to assail the people of God. 


7. Now let us see what the prophetic spirit prays may fall upon them, rather foretelling than cursing. “Do 
thou to them,” he saith, “as unto Madian and Sisera, as unto Jabin at the brook of Kishon” (ver. 9). “They 
perished at Endor, they became as the dung of the earth” (ver. 10). All these, the history relates, were 
subdued and conquered by Israel, which then was the people of God: as was the case also with those 
whom he next mentions: “Make their princes like Oreb and Zeb, and Zebee and Salmana” (ver. 11). The 
meaning of these names is as follows: Madian is explained a perverted judgment: Sisera, shutting out of 
joy: Jabin, wise. But in these enemies conquered by God’s people is to be understood that wise man of 
whom the Apostle speaketh, “Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is the disputer of this world?” 
Oreb is dryness, Zeb, wolf, Zebee, a victim, namely of the wolf; for he too has his victims; Salmana, 
shadow of commotion. All these agree to the evils which the people of God conquer by good. Moreover 
Kishon, the torrent in which they were conquered, is explained, their hardness. Endor, where they 
perished, is explained, the Fountain of generation, but of the carnal generation namely, to which they 
were given up, and therefore perished, not heeding the regeneration which leadeth unto life, where they 
shall neither marry nor be given in marriage, for they shall die no more. Rightly then it is said of these: 
“they became as the dung of the earth,” in that nothing was produced of them but fruitfulness of the 
earth. As then all these were in figure conquered by the people of God, as figures, so he prays that those 
other enemies may be conquered in truth. 


8. “All their princes, who said, Let us take to ourselves the sanctuary of God in possession” (ver. 12). This 
is that vain noise, with which, as said above, Thy enemies have made a murmuring. But what must be 
understood by “the sanctuary of God,” except the temple of God? as saith the Apostle: “For the temple of 
God is holy, which temple ye are.” For what else do the enemies aim at, but to take into possession, that 
is, to make subject to themselves the temple of God, that it may give in to their ungodly wills? 


9. But what follows? “My God, make them like unto a wheel” (ver. 13). This is fitly taken as meaning that 
they should be constant in nothing that they think; but I think it may also be rightly explained, make them 
like unto a wheel, because a wheel is lifted up on the part of what is behind, is thrown down on the part of 
what is in front; and so it happens to all the enemies of the people of God. For this is not a wish, but a 


prophecy. He adds: “as the stubble in the face of the wind.” By face he means presence; for what face hath 
the wind, which has no bodily features, being only a motion, in that it is a kind of wave of air? But it is put 
for temptation, by which light and vain hearts are hurried away. 


10. This levity, by which consent is easily given to what is evil, is followed by severe torment; therefore he 
proceeds:— 


“Like as the fire that burneth up the wood, and as the flame that consumeth the mountains” (ver. 14): “so 
shalt Thou persecute them with Thy tempest, and in Thy anger shalt disturb them” (ver. 15). Wood, he 
saith, for its barrenness, mountains for their loftiness; for such are the enemies of God’s people, barren of 
righteousness, full of pride. When he says, “fire” and “flame,” he means to repeat under another term, the 
idea of God judging and punishing. But in saying, “with Thy tempest,” he means, as he goes on to explain, 
“Thy anger:” and the former expression, “Thou shalt persecute,” answers to, “Thou shalt disturb.” We 
must take care, however, to understand, that the anger of God is free from any turbulent emotion; for His 
anger is an expression for His just method of taking vengeance: as the law might be said to be angry when 
its ministers are moved to punish by its sanction. 


11. “Fill their faces with shame, and they shall seek Thy name, O Lord” (ver. 16). Good and desirable is 
this which he prophesieth for them: and he would not prophesy thus, unless there were even in that 
company of the enemies of God’s people, some men of such kind that this would be granted to them 
before the last judgment: for now they are mixed together, and this is the body of the enemies, in respect 
of the envy whereby they rival the people of God. And now, where they can, they make a noise and lift up 
their head: but severally, not universally as they will do at the end of the world, when the last judgment is 
about to fall. But it is the same body, even in those who out of this number shall believe and pass into 
another body (for the faces of these are filled with shame, that they may seek the name of the Lord), as 
well as in those others who persevere unto the end in the same wickedness, who are made as stubble 
before the wind, and are consumed like a wood and barren mountains. To these he again returns, saying, 
“They shall blush and be vexed for ever and ever” (ver. 17). For those are not vexed for ever and ever who 
seek the name of the Lord, but having respect unto the shame of their sins, they are vexed for this 
purpose, that they may seek the name of the Lord, through which they may be no more vexed. 


12. Again, he returns to these last, who in the same company of enemies are to be made ashamed for this 
purpose, that they may not be ashamed for ever: and for this purpose to be destroyed in as far as they are 
wicked, that being made good they may be found alive for ever. For having said of them, “Let them be 
ashamed and perish,” he instantly adds, “and let them know that Thy name is the Lord, Thou art only the 
Most Highest in all the earth” (ver. 18). Coming to this knowledge, let them be so confounded as to please 
God: let them so perish, as that they may abide. “Let them know,” he says, “that Thy name is the Lord:” as 
if whoever else are called lords are named so not truly but by falsehood, for they rule but as servants, and 
compared with the true Lord are not lords; as it is said, 1 Am that I Am: as if those things which are made 
are not, compared with Him by whom they are made. He adds, “Thou only art the Most Highest in all the 
earth:” or, as other copies have it, “over all the earth;” as it might be said, in all the heaven, or over all the 
heaven: but he used the latter word in preference, to depress the pride of earth. For earth ceaseth to be 
proud, that is, man ceaseth, to whom it was said, “Thou art dust;” and “why is earth and ashes proud?” 
when he saith that the Lord is the Most Highest above all the earth, that is, that no man’s thoughts avail 
against those “who are called according to His purpose,” and of whom it is said, “If God is for us, who can 
be against us?” 


PSALM LXXxIV 


1. This Psalm is entitled, “For the winepresses.” And, as you observed with me, my beloved (for I saw that 
you attended most closely), nothing is said in its text either of any press, or wine-basket, or vat, or of any 
of the instruments or the building of a winepress; nothing of this kind did we hear read; so that it is no 
easy question what is the meaning of this title inscribed upon it, “for the winepresses.” For certainly, if 
after the title it mentioned anything about such things as I enumerated, carnal persons might have 
believed that it was a song concerning those visible wine-presses; but as it has this title, yet says nothing 
afterwards of those winepresses which we know so well, I cannot doubt that there are other wine-presses, 
which the Spirit of God intended us to look for and to understand here. Therefore, let us recall to mind 
what takes place in these visible winepresses, and see how this takes place spiritually in the Church. The 
grape hangs on the vines, and the olive on its trees. For it is for these two fruits that presses are usually 
made ready; and as long as they hang on their boughs, they seem to enjoy free air; and neither is the 
grape wine, nor the olive oil, before they are pressed. Thus it is with men whom God predestined before 
the world to be conformed to the image of His only-begotten Son, who has been first and especially 
pressed in His Passion, as the great Cluster. Men of this kind, therefore, before they draw near to the 
service of God, enjoy in the world a kind of delicious liberty, like hanging grapes or olives: but as it is said, 
“My son, when thou drawest near to the service of God, stand in judgment and fear, and make thy soul 
ready for temptation:” so each, as he draweth near to the service of God, findeth that he is come to the 
winepress; he shall undergo tribulation, shall be crushed, shall be pressed, not that he may perish in this 
world, but that he may flow down into the storehouses of God. He hath the coverings of carnal desires 
stripped off from him, like grape-skins: for this hath taken place in him in carnal desires, of which the 
Apostle speaks, “Put ye off the old man, and put on the new man.” All this is not done but by pressure: 
therefore the Churches of God of this time are called winepresses. 


2. But who are we who are placed in the wine-presses? “Sons of Core.” For this follows: “For the 
winepresses, to the sons of Core.” The sons of Core has been explained, sons of the bald: as far as those 
could explain it to us, who know that language, according to their service due to God.... 


3. But being placed under pressure, we are crushed for this purpose, that for our love by which we were 
borne towards those worldly, secular, temporal, unstable, and perishable things, having suffered in them, 
in this life, torments, and tribulations of pressures, and abundance of temptations, we may begin to seek 
that rest which is not of this life, nor of this earth; and the Lord becomes, as is written, “a refuge for the 
poor man.” What is, “for the poor man”? For him who is, as it were, destitute, without aid, without help, 
without anything on which he may rest, in earth. For to such poor men, God is present. For though men 
abound in money on earth, .. . they are filled more with fear than with enjoyment. For what is so 
uncertain as a rolling thing? It is not unfitly that money itself is stamped round, because it remains not 
still. Such men, therefore, though they have something, are yet poor. But those who have none of this 
wealth, but only desire it, are counted also among rich men who will be rejected; for God takes account 
not of power, but of will. The poor then are destitute of all this world’s substance, for even though it 
abounds around them, they know how fleeting it is; and crying unto God, having nothing in this world with 
which they may delight themselves, and be held down, placed in abundant pressures and temptations, as 
if in winepresses, they flow down, having become oil or wine. What are these latter but good desires? For 
God remains their only object of desire; now they love not earth. For they love Him who made heaven and 
earth; they love Him, and are not yet with Him. Their desire is delayed, in order that it may increase; it 
increases, in order that it may receive. For it is not any little thing that God will give to him who desires, 
nor does he need to be little exercised to be made fit to receive so great a good: not anything which He 
hath made will God give, but Himself who made all things. Exercise thyself to receive God: that which 
thou shalt have for ever, desire thou for a long time... . 


4. Wherefore, most beloved, as each can, make vows, and perform to the Lord God what each can: let no 
one look back, no one delight himself with his former interests, no one turn away from that which is 
before to that which is behind: let him run until he arrive: for we run not with the feet but with the desire. 
But let no one in this life say that he hath arrived. For who can be so perfect as Paul? Yet he saith, 
“Brethren, I count not myself to have attained.” 


5. If therefore thou feelest the passions of this world, even when thou art happy, thou understandest now 
that thou art in the winepress. . . . If therefore the world smile upon thee with happiness, imagine thyself 
in the winepress, and say, “I found trouble and heaviness, and I did call upon the name of the Lord.” He 
said not, I found trouble, without meaning, of such a kind as was hidden: for some troubles are hidden 
from some in this world, who think they are happy while they are absent from God. “For as long as we are 
in the body,” he saith, “we are absent from the Lord.” If thou wert absent from thy father, thou wouldest 
be unhappy: art thou absent from the Lord, and happy? There are then some who think it is well with 
them. But those who understand, that in whatever abundance of wealth and pleasures, though all things 
obey their beck, though nothing troublesome creep in, nothing adverse terrify, yet that they are in a bad 
case as long as they are absent from the Lord; with a most keen eye these have found trouble, and grief, 
and have called on the name of the Lord. Such is he who sings in this Psalm. Who is he? The Body of 
Christ. Who is that? You, if you will: all we, if we will: for Christ’s Body is one... . 


“How lovely are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts” (ver. 1). He was in some tabernacles, that is, in 
winepresses: but he longed for other tabernacles, where is no pressure: in this he sighed for them, from 
these, he, as it were, flowed down into them by the channel of longing desire. 


6. And what follows? “My soul longeth and faileth for the courts of the Lord” (ver. 2). It is not enough that 
it “longeth and faileth:” for what doth it fail? “For the courts of the Lord.” The grape when pressed hath 
failed: but for what? So as to be changed into wine, and to flow into the vat, and into the rest of the 
storeroom, to be kept there in great quiet. Here it is longed for, there it is received: here are sighs, there 
joy: here prayers, there praises: here groans, there rejoicing. Those things which I mentioned, let no one 
while here turn from ashamed: let no one be unwilling to suffer. There is danger, lest the grape, while it 
fears the winepress, should be devoured by birds or by wild beasts. ... 


7. Thou hast heard a groan in the winepress, “My soul longeth and faileth for the courts of the Lord:” hear 
how it holdeth out, rejoicing in hope: “My heart and my flesh have rejoiced in the living God.” Here they 
have rejoiced for that cause. Whence cometh rejoicing, but of hope? Wherefore have they rejoiced? “In 
the living God.” What has rejoiced in thee? “My heart and my flesh.” Why have they rejoiced? “For,” saith 
he, “the sparrow hath found her a house, and the turtle-dove a nest, where she may lay her young” (ver. 
3). What is this? He had named two things, and he adds two figures of birds which answer to them: he had 
said that his heart rejoiced and his flesh, and to these two he made the sparrow and turtle-dove to 
correspond: the heart as the sparrow, the flesh as the dove. The sparrow hath found herself a home: my 
heart hath found itself a home. She tries her wings in the virtues of this life, in faith, and hope, and 
charity, by which she may fly unto her home: and when she shall have come thither, she shall remain; and 
now the complaining voice of the sparrow, which is here, shall no longer be there. For it is the very 
complaining sparrow of whom in another Psalm he saith, “Like a sparrow alone on the housetop.” From 
the housetop he flies home. Now let him be on the housetop, treading on his carnal house: he shall have a 
heavenly house, a perpetual home: that sparrow shall make an end of his complaints. But to the dove he 
hath given young, that is, to the flesh: “the dove hath found a nest, where she may lay her young.” The 
sparrow a home, the dove a nest, and a nest too where she may lay her young. A home is chosen as for 
ever, a nest is framed for a time: with the heart we think upon God, as if the sparrow flew to her home: 
with the flesh we do good works. For ye see how many good works are done by the flesh of the saints; for 
by this we work the things we are commanded to work, by which we are helped in this life. “Break thy 
bread to the hungry, and bring the poor and roofless into thy house; and if thou see one naked, clothe 
him:” and other such things which are commanded us we work only through the flesh. . . . We speak, 
brethren, what ye know: how many seem to do good works without the Church? how many even Pagans 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, receive the stranger, visit the sick, comfort the prisoner? how many do 
this? The dove seems, as it were, to bring forth young: but finds not herself a nest. How many works may 
heretics do not in the Church; they place not their young in a nest. They shall be trampled on and 
crushed: they shall not be kept, shall not be guarded. .. . In that faith lay thy young: in that nest work thy 
works. For what the nests are, what that nest is, follows at once. Having said, And the dove hath found 
herself a nest, where she may lay her young; as if thou hadst asked, What nest? “Thy altars, O Lord of 
Hosts, my King and my God.” What is, “My King and my God?” Thou who rulest me, who hast created me. 


8....”Blessed are those who dwell in Thy house” (ver. 4)... . If thou hast thy own house, thou art poor; if 
God’s, thou art rich. In thy own house thou wilt fear robbers; of the house of God, He is Himself the wall. 
Therefore “blessed are those who dwell in Thy house.” They possess the heavenly Jerusalem, without 
constraint, without pressure, without difference and division of boundaries; all have it, and each have all. 
Great are those riches. Brother crowdeth not brother: there is no want there. Next, what will they do 
there? For among men it is necessity which is the mother of all employments. I have already said, in brief, 
brethren, run in your mind through any occupations, and see if it is not necessity alone which produces 
them. Those very eminent arts which seem so powerful in giving help to others, the art of speaking in 
their defence or of medicine in healing, for these are the most excellent employments in this life; take 
away litigants, who is there for the advocate to help? take away wounds and diseases? what is there for 
the physician to cure? And all those employments of ours which are required and done for our daily life, 
arise from necessity. To plough, to sow, to clear fallow ground, to sail; what is it which produces all these 
works, but necessity and want? Take away hunger, thirst, nakedness; who has need of all these things? ... 
For instance, the injunction, “Break thy bread to the hungry.” For whom could you break bread, if there 
were nobody hungry? “Take in the roofless poor into thy house.” What stranger is there to take in, where 
all live in their own country? What sick person to visit, where they enjoy perpetual health? What litigants 
to reconcile, where there is everlasting peace? What dead to bury, where there is eternal life? None of 
those honourable actions which are common to all men will then be your employment, nor any of these 
good works; the young swallows will then fly out of their nest. What then? You have said already what we 
shall have; “Those who dwell in Thy house are blessed.” Say now what they shall do, for I see not then any 
need to induce me to action. Even what I am now saying and arguing springs from some need. Will there 
be any such argument there to teach the ignorant, or remind the forgetful? Or will the Gospel be read in 
that country where the Word of God Itself shall be contemplated? . . .”They shall be always praising Thee.” 
This shall be our whole duty, an unceasing Hallelujah. Think not, my brethren, that there will be any 
weariness there: if ye are not able to endure long here in saying this, it is because some want draws you 
away from that enjoyment. If what is not seen gives not so much joy here, if with so much eagerness 
under the pressure and weakness of the flesh we praise that which we believe, how shall we praise that 


which we see? “When death shall be swallowed up in victory, when this mortal shall have put on 
immortality,” no one will say, “I have been standing a long time;” no one will say, “I have fasted a long 
time,” “I have watched a long time.” For there shall be great endurance, and our immortal bodies shall be 
sustained in contemplation of God. And if the word which we now dispense to you keeps your weak flesh 
standing so long, what will be the effect of that joy? how will it change us? “For we shall be like Him, 
since we shall see Him as He is.” Being made like Him, when shall we ever faint? what shall draw us off? 
Brethren, we shall never be satiated with the praise of God, with the love of God. If love could fail, praise 
could fail. But if love be eternal, as there will there be beauty inexhaustible, fear not lest thou be not able 
to praise for ever Him whom thou shalt be able to love for ever. For this life let us sigh. 


9. But how shall we come thither? “Happy is the man whose strength is in Thee” (ver. 5). He knew where 
he was, and that by reason of the frailty of his flesh he could not fly to that state of blessedness: he 
thought upon his own burden, as it is said elsewhere; “For the corruptible body weighs down the soul, and 
the earthly house depresses the understanding which has many thoughts.” The Spirit calls upward, the 
weight of the flesh calls back again downward: between the double effort to raise and to weigh down, a 
kind of struggle ensues: this struggle goes toward the pressure of the winepress. Hear how the Apostle 
describes this same struggle of the winepress, for he was himself afflicted there, there he was pressed. . . 
.”"Miserable man that I am: who shall deliver me from the body of this death? The grace of God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” .. .”For I delight in the Law of God according to the inner man.” But what shall I 
do? how shall I fly? how shall I arrive thither? “I see another law in my members,” etc. .. . And as in the 
words of the Apostle, that difficulty and that almost inextricable struggle is alleviated by the addition, 
“The grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord;” so here, when he sighed in the ardent longing for the 
house of God, and those praises of God, and when a kind of despair arose at the feeling of the burden of 
the body and the weight of the flesh, again he awoke to hope, and said (ver. 5), “Blessed is the man whose 
taking up is in Thee.” 


10. What then does God supply by His grace to him whom He taketh hold of to lead him on? He goes on to 
say: “He hath placed steps in his heart.” .. . Where does it place steps? “In his heart, in the valley of 
weeping” (ver. 6). So here thou hast for a winepress the valley of weeping, the very pious tears in 
tribulation are the new wine of those that love. ... They went forth “weeping,” he says, “casting their 
seed.” Therefore, by the grace of God may upward steps be placed in thy heart. Rise by loving. Hence the 
Psalm “of degrees” is called. . . .”He hath placed steps of ascent to the place which He hath appointed” 
(ver. 7). Now we lament; whence proceed our lamentations, but from that place where the steps of our 
ascent are placed? Whence comes our lamentation, but from that cause wherefore the Apostle exclaimed 
that he was a wretched man, because he saw another law in his members, warring against the law in his 
mind? And whence does this proceed? From the penalty of sin. And we thought that we could easily be 
righteous as it were by our own strength, before we received the command; “but when the command 
came, sin revived; but I died,” saith the Apostle. For a law was given to men, not such as could save them 
at once, but it was to show them in what severe sickness they were lying. .. . But when sin was made 
manifest by the law given, sin was but increased, for it is both sin, and against the Law; “Sin,” saith he, 
“taking occasion by the command, wrought in me all manner of concupiscence.” What does he mean by 
“taking occasion by the law”? Having received the command, men tried as by their own strength to obey 
it; conquered by lust, they became guilty of transgression of this very command also. But what saith the 
Apostle? “Where sin abounded, grace hath much more abounded;” that is, the disease increased, the 
medicine became of more avail. Accordingly, my brethren, did those five porches of Solomon, in the 
middle of which the pool lay, heal the sick at all? The sick, says the Evangelist, lay in the five porches. In 
the Gospel we have and read it. Those five porches are the law in the five books of Moses. For this cause 
the sick were brought forth from their houses that they might lie in the porches. So the law brought the 
sick men forth, but did not heal them: but by the blessing of God the water was disturbed, as by an Angel 
descending into it. At the sight of the water troubled, the one person who was able, descended and was 
healed. That water surrounded by the five porches, was the people of the Jews shut up in their law. The 
Lord came and disturbed this people, so that He Himself was slain. For if the Lord had not troubled the 
Jews by coming down to them, would He have been crucified? So that the troubled water signified the 
Passion of the Lord, which arose from His troubling the Jewish people. The sick man who believeth in this 
Passion, like him who descended into the troubled water, is healed thereby. He whom the Law could not 
heal, that is, while he lay in the porches, is healed by grace, by faith in the Passion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ... . 


11. “He shall give blessing,” saith he, “who gave the law.” . . . Grace shall come after the law, grace itself 
is the blessing. And what has that grace and blessing given unto us? “They shall go from virtue to virtue.” 
For here by grace many virtues are given. “For to one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom, to 
another the word of knowledge according to the same Spirit, to another faith, to another the gift of 
healing, to another different kinds of tongues, to another the interpretation of tongues, to another 
prophecy.” Many virtues, but necessary for this life; and from these virtues we go on to “a virtue.” To what 
“virtue”? To “Christ the Virtue of God and the Wisdom of God.” He giveth different virtues in this place, 
who for all the virtues which are necessary and useful in this valley of weeping shall give one virtue, 
Himself. For in Scripture and in many writers four virtues are described useful for life: prudence, by 
which we discern between good and evil; justice, by which we give each person his due, “owing no man 
anything,” but loving all men: temperance, by which we restrain lusts; fortitude, by which we bear all 


troubles. These virtues are now by the grace of God given unto us in the valley of weeping: from these 
virtues we mount unto that other virtue. And what will that be, but the virtue of the contemplation of God 


alone? . . . It follows in that place: “They shall go from virtue to virtue.” What virtue? That of 
contemplation. What is contemplation? “The God of Gods shall appear in Sion.” The God of Gods, Christ of 
the Christians. .. . When all is finished, that mortality makes necessary, He shall appear to the pure in 


heart, as He is, “God with God,” The Word with the Father, “by which all things were made.” 


12. And again, from the thought of those joys he returns to his own sighs. He sees what has come before 
in hope, and where he is in reality. .. . Therefore returning to the groans proper to this place, he saith, “O 
Lord God of virtues, hear my prayer: hearken, O God of Jacob” (ver. 8): for Jacob himself also Thou hast 
made Israel out of Jacob. For God appeared unto him, and he was called Israel, seeing God. Hear me 
therefore, O God of Jacob, and make me Israel. When shall I become Israel? When the God of Gods shall 
appear in Sion. 


13. “Behold, O God our defender. And look on the face of Thy Christ” (ver. 9). For when doth God not look 
upon the face of His Christ? What is this, “Look on the face of Thy Christ”? By the face we are known. 
What is it then, Look on the face of Thy Christ? Cause Thy Christ to become known to all. Look on the face 
of Thy Christ: let Christ become known to all, that we may be able to go from strength to strength, that 
grace may abound, since sin hath abounded. 


14. “For one day in Thy courts is better than a thousand” (ver. 10). Those courts they were for which he 
sighed, for which he fainted. “My soul longeth and faileth for the courts of the Lord:” one day there is 
better than a thousand days. Men long for thousands of days, and wish to live here long: let them despise 
these thousands of days, let them long for one day, which has neither rising nor setting: one day, an 
everlasting day, to which no yesterday yields, which no to-morrow presses. Let this one day be longed for 
by us. What have we to do with a thousand days? We go from the thousand days to one day; let us hasten 
to that one day, as we go from strength to strength. 


15. “I have chosen to be cast away in the house of the Lord, rather than to dwell in the tents of sinners” 
(ver. 11). For he found the valley of weeping, he found humility by which he might rise: he knoweth that if 
he would raise himself he shall fall, if he humble himself he shall be exalted: he hath chosen to be cast 
away, that he may be raised up. How many beside this tabernacle of the Lord’s winepress, that is beside 
the Catholic Church, wishing to be lifted up, and loving their honours, refuse to see the truth. If this verse 
had been in their heart, would they not cast away honours, and run to the valley of weeping, and hence 
find in their heart the way of ascent, and hence go from virtues to virtue, placing their hope in Christ, not 
in some man or another? A good word is this, a word to rejoice in, a word to be chosen. He himself chose 
to be cast away in the house of the Lord; but He who invited him to the feast, when he chose a lower place 
calleth him to a higher one, and saith unto him, “Go up higher.” Yet he chose not but to be in the house of 
the Lord, in any part of it, so that he were not outside the threshold. 


16. Wherefore did he choose? . . ."Because God loveth mercy and truth” (ver. 12). The Lord loveth mercy, 
by which He first came to my help: He loveth truth, so as to give to him that believeth what He has 
promised. Hear in the case of the Apostle Paul, His mercy and truth, Paul who was first Saul the 
persecutor. He needed mercy, and he has said that it was shown towards him: “I who was before a 
blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious: but I obtained mercy, that in me Christ Jesus might show 
forth all longsuffering towards those who shall believe in Him unto life eternal.” So that, when Paul 
received pardon of such great crimes, no one should despair of any sins whatever being forgiven him. Lo! 
Thou hast Mercy. ... Lo, we see that Paul holdeth Him a debtor, having received mercy, demanding truth. 
The Lord, he says, shall give back in that day. What shall He give thee back, but that which He oweth 
thee? How oweth He unto thee? What hast thou given Him? “Who hath first given unto Him, and it shall 
be restored to him again.” The Lord Himself hath made Himself a debtor, not by receiving, but by 
promising: it is not said unto Him, Restore what Thou hast received: but, Restore what Thou hast 
promised. He hath shown mercy unto me, he saith, that He might make me innocent: for before I was a 
blasphemer and injurious: but by His grace I have been made innocent. But He who first showed mercy, 
can He deny His debt? “He loveth mercy and truth. He will give grace and glory.” What grace, but that of 
which the same one said: “By the grace of God I am what I am”? What glory, but that of which he said, 
“There is laid up for me a crown of glory”? 


17. Therefore “the Lord will not withhold good from those who walk in innocence” (ver. 12). Why then, O 
men, are ye unwilling to keep innocence, except in order that ye may have good things? . . . Thou seest 
wealth in the hands of robbers, of the impious, the wicked, the base; in the hands of scandalous and 
criminal men thou seest wealth: God giveth them these things on account of their fellowship in the human 
race, for the abundant overflowing of His goodness: who also “maketh His sun to rise upon the good and 
the evil, and causeth it to rain upon the righteous and upon the sinners.” Giveth He so much to the 
wicked, and keepeth nothing for thee? He keepeth something: be at ease, He who had mercy on thee 
when thou wast impious, doth He desert thee when thou hast become pious? He who gave to the sinner 
the free gift of His Son’s death, what keepeth He for the saved through that death? Therefore be at ease. 
Hold Him a debtor, for thou hast believed in Him promising. What then remains for us here, in the 
winepress, in affliction, in hardship, in our present dangerous life? What remains for us, that we may 


arrive thither? “O Lord God of virtues, blessed is the man that putteth his hope in Thee.” 


PSALM LXXxXV 


1.... Its title is, “A Psalm for the end, to the sons of Core.” Let us understand no other end than that of 
which the Apostle speaks: for, “Christ is the end of the law.” Therefore when at the head of the title of the 
Psalm he placed the words, “for the end,” he directed our heart to Christ. If we fix our gaze on Him, we 
shall not stray: for He is Himself the Truth unto which we are eager to arrive, and He Himself the Way by 
which we run... . 


2. The Prophet singeth to Him of the future, and useth words as it were of past time: he speaks of things 
future as if already done, because with God that which is future has already taken place... .”Lord, Thou 
hast been favourable unto Thy land” (ver. 1); as if He had already done so. “Thou hast turned away the 
captivity of Jacob.” His ancient people of Jacob, the people of Israel, born of Abraham’s seed, in the 
promise to become one day the heir of God. That was indeed a real people, to whom the Old Testament 
was given; but in the Old Testament the New was figured: that was the figure, this the truth expressed. In 
that figure, by a kind of foretelling of the future, there was given to that people a certain land of promise, 
in a region where the people of the Jews abode; where also is the city of Jerusalem, whose name we have 
all heard of. When this people had received possession of this land, they suffered many troubles from their 
neighbouring enemies who surrounded them: and when they sinned against their God, they were given 
into captivity, not for destruction, but for discipline; their Father not condemning, but scourging them. 
And after being seized on, they were set free, and many times were both made captives, and set free; and 
they are now in captivity, and that for a great sin, even because they crucified their Lord. What then are 
we to understand them to mean by the words, “Thou hast turned away the captivity of Jacob”? . . . This 
Psalm hath prophesied in song. “Thou hast turned away the captivity of Jacob.” To whom did it speak? To 
Christ; for it said, “for the end, for the sons of Core:” for He hath turned away the captivity of Jacob. Hear 
Paul himself confessing: “O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 
He asked who it should be, and straightway it occurred to him, “The grace of God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” Of this grace of God the Prophet speaketh to our Lord Jesus Christ, “Thou hast turned away the 
captivity of Jacob.” Attend to the captivity of Jacob, attend, and see that it is this: Thou hast turned away 
our captivity, not by setting us free from the barbarians, with whom we had not met, but by setting us free 
from bad works, from our sins, by which Satan held sway over us. For if any one has been set free from 
his sins, the prince of sinners hath not whence he may hold sway over him. 


3. For how did He turn away the captivity of Jacob? See, how that that setting free is spiritual, see how 
that it is done inwardly. “Thou hast forgiven,” he saith, “the iniquity of Thy people: Thou hast covered all 
their sins” (ver. 2). Behold how He hath turned away their captivity, in that He hath remitted iniquity: 
iniquity held them captive; thy iniquity forgiven, thou art freed. Confess therefore that thou art in 
captivity, that thou mayest be worthy to be freed: for he that knoweth not of his enemy, how can he invoke 
the liberator? “Thou hast covered all their sins.” What is, “Thou hast covered”? So as not to see them. 
How didst Thou not see them? So as not to take vengeance on them. Thou wast unwilling to see our sins: 
and therefore sawest Thou them not, because Thou wouldest not see them: “Thou hast covered all their 
sins.” “Thou hast appeased all Thy anger: Thou hast turned Thyself from Thy wrathful indignation” (ver. 
3). 


4. And as these things are said of the future, though the sound of the words is past, it follows: “Turn us, O 
God of our salvation” (ver. 4). That which he had just related as if it were done, how prayeth he that it may 
be done, except because he wished to show that he had spoken as if of the past in prophecy? But that it 
was not yet done which he had said was done he showeth by this, that he prayeth that it may be done: 
“Turn us, O God of our salvation, and turn away Thine anger from us.” Didst thou not say before: “Thou 
hast appeased all Thy anger, Thou has turned Thyself from Thy wrathful indignation”? How then now 
sayest thou, “And turn away Thine anger from us”? The Prophet answereth: These things I speak of as 
done, because I see them about to be done: but because they are not yet done, I pray that they may come, 
which I have already seen. 


5. “Be not angry with us for ever” (ver. 5). For by the anger of God we are subject to death, and by the 
anger of God we eat bread on this earth in want, and in the sweat of our face. This was Adam’s sentence 
when he sinned: and that Adam was every one of us, for “in Adam all die;” the sentence passed on him 
hath taken effect after him on us. For we were not yet ourselves, but we were in Adam: therefore 
whatever happened to Adam himself took effect on us also, so that we should die: for we all were in him. . 
.. So far as this the sin of thy father hurts thee not, if thou hast changed thyself, even as it would not hurt 
thy father if he had changed himself. But that which our stock hath received unto its subjection to death, 
it hath derived from Adam. What hath it so derived? That frailty of the flesh, this torture of pains, this 
house of poverty, this chain of death, and snares of temptations; all these things we carry about in this 
flesh; and this is the anger of God, because it is the vengeance of God. But because it was so to be, that 
we should be regenerated, and by believing should be made new, and all that mortality was to be removed 
in our resurrection, and the whole man was to be restored in newness; “For as in Adam all die, so also in 
Christ shall all be made alive;” seeing this the Prophet saith, “Be not angry with us for ever, nor stretch 
out Thy wrath from one generation to another.” The first generation was mortal by Thy wrath: the second 


generation shall be immortal by Thy mercy. ... 


6. “O God, Thou shalt turn us again, and make us alive” (ver. 6). Not as if we ourselves of our own accord, 
without Thy mercy, turn unto Thee, and then Thou shalt make us alive: but so that not only our being 
made alive is from Thee, but our very conversion, that we may be made alive. “And Thy people shall 
rejoice in Thee.” To their own evil they shall rejoice in themselves: to their own good they shall rejoice in 
Thee. For when they wished to have joy of themselves, they found in themselves woe: but now because 
God is all our joy, he that will rejoice securely, let him rejoice in Him who cannot perish. For why, my 
brethren, will ye rejoice in silver? Either thy silver perisheth, or thou: and no one knows which first: yet 
this is certain, that both shall perish; which first, is uncertain. For neither can man remain here always, 
nor can silver remain here always: so too gold, so garments, so houses, so money, so broad lands, so, 
lastly, this light itself. Be not thou willing then to rejoice in these: but rejoice in that light which hath no 
setting: rejoice in that dawn which no yesterday precedes, which no to-morrow follows. What light is that? 
“T,” saith He, “am the Light of the world.” He who saith unto thee, “I am the Light of the world,” calls thee 
to Himself. When He calls thee, He converts thee: when He converts thee, He healeth thee: when He hath 
healed thee, thou shalt see thy Converter, unto whom it is said, “Show us Thy mercy, O Lord, and grant us 
Thy salvation” (ver. 7): Thy salvation, that is, Thy Christ. Happy is he unto whom God showeth His mercy. 
He it is who cannot indulge in pride, unto whom God showeth His mercy. For by showing him His 
salvation He persuadeth him that whatever good man has, he hath not but from Him who is all our good. 
And when a man has seen that whatever good he has he hath not from himself, but from his God; he sees 
that everything which is praised in him is of the mercy of God, not of his own deserving; and seeing this, 
he is not proud; not being proud, he is not lifted up; not lifting himself up, he falleth not; not falling, he 
standeth; standing, he clingeth fast; clinging fast, he abideth; abiding, he enjoyeth, and rejoiceth in the 
Lord his God. He who made him shall be unto him a delight: and his delight no one spoileth, no one 
interrupteth, no one taketh away. .. . Therefore, what saith John in his Epistle? “Beloved, now are we the 
sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” Who would not rejoice, if suddenly while he was 
wandering abroad, ignorant of his descent, suffering want, and in a state of misery and toil, it were 
announced, Thou art the son of a senator: thy father enjoys an ample patrimony on your family estate; I 
bid thee return to thy father: how would he rejoice, if this were said to him by some one whose promise he 
could trust? One whom we can trust, an Apostle of Christ, hath come and said to us, Ye have a father, ye 
have a country, ye have an inheritance. Who is that father? “Beloved, we are the sons of God.” ... 
Therefore He promised us to show Himself unto us. Think, my brethren, what His beauty is. All those 
beautiful things which ye see, which ye love, He made. If these are beautiful, what is He Himself? If these 
are great, how great is He? Therefore from these things which we love here, let us the more long for Him: 
and despising these things, let us love Him: that by that very love we may by faith purify our hearts, and 
His vision, when it cometh, may find our heart purified. The light which shall be shown unto us ought to 
find us whole: this is the work of faith now. This is what we have spoken here: “And grant us Thy 
salvation:” grant us Thy Christ, that we may know Thy Christ, see Thy Christ; not as the Jews saw Him 
and crucified Him, but as the Angels see Him, and rejoice. 


7. “IT will hearken” (ver. 8). The Prophet spoke: God spoke within in him, and the world made a noise 
without. Therefore, retiring for a little from the noise of the world, and turning himself back upon himself, 
and from himself upon Him whose voice he heard within; sealing up his ears, as it were, against the 
tumultuous disquietude of this life, and against the soul weighed down by the corruptible body, and 
against the imagination, that through the earthly tabernacle pressing down, thinketh on many things, he 
saith, “I will hearken what the Lord God speaketh in me;” and he heard, what? “For He shall speak peace 
unto His people.” The voice of Christ, then, the voice of God, is peace: it calleth unto peace. Ho! it saith, 
whosoever are not yet in peace, love ye peace: for what can ye find better from Me than peace? What is 
peace? Where there is no war. What is this, where there is no war? Where there is no contradiction, where 
there is no resistance, nothing to oppose. Consider if we are yet there: consider if there is not now a 
conflict with the devil, if all the saints and faithful ones wrestle not with the prince of demons. And how do 
they wrestle with him whom they see not? They wrestle with their own desires, by which he suggests unto 
them sins: and by not consenting to what he suggests, though they are not conquered, yet they fight. 
Therefore there is not yet peace where there is fighting. . . . Whatever we provide for our refreshment, 
there again we find weariness. Art thou hungry? one asks thee: thou answerest, I am. He places food 
before thee for thy refreshment; continue thou to use it, for thou hadst need of it; yet in continuing that 
which thou needest for refreshment, therein findest thou weariness. By long sitting thou wast tired; thou 
risest and refreshest thyself by walking; continue that relief, and by much walking thou art wearied; again 
thou wouldest sit down. Find me anything by which thou art refreshed, wherein if thou continue thou dost 
not again become weary. What peace then is that which men have here, opposed by so many troubles, 
desires, wants, wearinesses? This is no true, no perfect peace. What will be perfect peace? “This 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality.” .. . Persevere in eating 
much; this itself will kill thee: persevere in fasting much, by this thou wilt die: sit continually, being 
resolved not to rise up, by this thou wilt die: be always walking so as never to take rest, by this thou wilt 
die; watch continually, taking no sleep, by this thou wilt die; sleep continually, never watching, thus too 
thou wilt die. When therefore death shall be swallowed up in victory, these things shall no longer be: there 
will be full and eternal peace. We shall be in a City, of which, brethren, when I speak I find it hard to leave 
off, especially when offences wax common. Who would not long for that City whence no friend goeth out, 
whither no enemy entereth, where is no tempter, no seditious person, no one dividing God’s people, no 


one wearying the Church in the service of the devil; since the prince himself of all such is cast into eternal 
fire, and with him those who consent unto him, and who have no will to retire from him? There shall be 
peace made pure in the sons of God, all loving one another, seeing one another full of God, since God shall 
be all in all. We shall have God as our common object of vision, God as our common possession, God as 
our common peace. For whatever there is which He now giveth unto us, He Himself shall be unto us 
instead of His gifts; this will be full and perfect peace. This He speaketh unto His people: this it was which 
he would hearken unto who said, “I will hearken what the Lord God will say unto me: for He shall speak 
peace unto His people, and to His saints, and unto those who turn their hearts unto Him.” Lo, my 
brethren, do ye wish that unto you should belong that peace which God uttereth? Turn your heart unto 
Him: not unto me, or unto that one, or unto any man. For whatever man would turn unto himself the 
hearts of men, he falleth with them. Which is better, that thou fall with him unto whom thou turnest 
thyself, or that thou stand with Him with whom thou turnest thyself? Our joy, our peace, our rest, the end 
of all troubles, is none but God: blessed are “they that turn their hearts unto Him.” 


8. “Nevertheless, His salvation is nigh them that fear Him” (ver. 9). There were some even then who 
feared Him in the Jewish people. Everywhere throughout the earth idols were worshipped: devils were 
feared, not God: in that nation God was feared. But why was He feared? In the Old Testament He was 
feared, lest He should give them up to captivity, lest He should take away their land from them, lest He 
should destroy their vines with hail, lest He should make their wives barren, lest He should take away 
their children from them. For these carnal promises of God captivated their minds, which as yet were of 
small growth, and for these things God was feared: but He was near unto them who even for these things 
feared Him. The Pagan prayed for land to the devil: the Jew prayed for land to God: it was the same thing 
which they prayed for, but not the same to whom they prayed. The latter, though seeking what the Pagan 
sought, yet was distinguished from the Pagan; for he sought it of Him who had made all things. And God, 
who was far from the Gentiles, was near unto them: yet He had regard even to those who were afar off, 
and to those who were near, as the Apostle said: “And He came and preached peace to you who were afar 
off, and to them that were near.” Whom did He mean by those near? The Jews, because they worshipped 
one God. Whom by those who were afar off? The Gentiles, because they had left Him by whom they were 
made and worshipped things which themselves had made. For it is not in space that any one is far from 
God, but in affections. Thou lovest God, thou art near unto Him. Thou hatest God, thou art far off. Thou art 
standing in the same place, both while thou art near and far off. This it was, my brethren, which the 
Prophet had regard to: although he saw the mercy of God extending over all, yet he saw something 
especial and peculiar shown toward the Jews, and he saith, “Nevertheless, I will hearken what the Lord 
God shall say unto me: for He shall speak peace unto His people;” and His people shall be, not Judaea 
only, but it shall be gathered together out of all nations: “For He shall speak peace unto His Saints, and to 
those who turn their hearts unto Him,” and to all who shall turn their hearts unto Him from the whole 
world. “Nevertheless, His salvation shall be nigh them that fear Him, that glory may dwell in our land:” 
that is, in that land in which the Prophet was born, greater glory shall dwell, because Christ began to be 
preached from thence. Thence were the Apostles, and thither first they were sent; from thence were the 
Prophets, there first was the Temple, there sacrifice was made to God, there were the Patriarchs, there 
He Himself came of the seed of Abraham, there Christ was manifested, there Christ appeared; for from 
thence was the Virgin Mary who bore Christ. There He walked with His feet, there He worked miracles. 
Thirdly, He ascribed so great honour to that nation, that when a certain Canaanitish woman interrupted 
Him, praying for the healing of her daughter, He said unto her, “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.” Seeing this, the Prophet saith, “that glory may dwell in our land.” 


9. “Mercy and truth have met together” (ver. 10). “Truth in our land,” in a Jewish person, “mercy” in the 
land of the Gentiles. For where was truth? Where the utterances of God were. Where was mercy? On 
those who had left their God, and turned themselves unto devils. Did He look down also upon them? Yea, 
as if He said, Call those who are fugitives afar off, who have departed far from Me: call them, let them find 
Me who seek them, since they themselves would not seek Me. Therefore, “Mercy and truth have met 
together: righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” Do righteousness, and thou shalt have peace; 
that righteousness and peace may kiss each other. For if thou love not righteousness, thou shalt not have 
peace; for those two, righteousness and peace, love one another, and kiss one another: that he who hath 
done righteousness may find peace kissing righteousness. They two are friends: thou perhaps willest the 
one, and not the other: for there is no one who wills not peace: but all will not work righteousness. Ask all 
men, Willest thou peace? With one mouth the whole race of man answers thee, I wish, I desire, I will, I 
love it. Love also righteousness: for these two, righteousness and peace, are friends; they kiss one 
another: if thou love not the friend of peace, peace itself will not love thee, nor come unto thee. For what 
great thing is it to desire peace? Every bad man longeth for peace. For peace is a good thing. But do 
righteousness, for righteousness and peace kiss one another, they quarrel not together... . 


10. “Truth hath sprung out of the earth, and righteousness hath looked down from heaven” (ver. 11). 
“Truth hath sprung out of the earth:” Christ is born of a woman. The Son of God hath come forth of the 
flesh. What is truth? The Son of God. What is the earth? Flesh. Ask whence Christ was born, and thou 
seest that “Truth is sprung out of the earth.” But the Truth which sprang out of the earth was before the 
earth, and by It the heaven and the earth were made: but in order that righteousness might look down 
from heaven, that is, in order that men might be justified by Divine grace, Truth was born of the Virgin 
Mary; that He might be able to offer a sacrifice to justify them, the sacrifice of suffering, the sacrifice of 


the Cross. And how could He offer a sacrifice for our sins, except He died? How could He die, except He 
received from us that wherein He might die; that is, unless He received from us mortal flesh, Christ could 
not have died: because the Word of God dieth not, Godhead dieth not, the Virtue and Wisdom of God doth 
not die. How should He offer a sacrifice, a healing victim, if He died not? How should He die, unless He 
clothed Himself with flesh? How should He put on flesh, except truth sprang out of the earth? 


11. On the same passage we may mention another meaning. “Truth is sprung out of the earth:” confession 
from man. For thou, O man, wast a sinner. O earth, who when thou hadst sinned didst hear the sentence, 
“Earth thou art, and unto earth shalt thou return,” from thee let truth spring, that righteousness may look 
down from heaven. How doth truth spring from thee, whilst thou art a sinner, whilst thou art unrighteous? 
Confess thy sins, and truth shall spring out of thee. For if whilst thou art unrighteous, thou callest thyself 
just, how can truth spring out of thee? But if being unrighteous thou dost confess thyself to be so, “truth 
hath sprung out of the earth.” ... What “righteousness hath looked down from heaven”? It is that of God, 
as though He said: Let us spare this man, for he spareth not himself: let us pardon him, for he himself 
confesseth. He is changed so as to punish his sin: I too will change, so as to set him free. 


12. “For the Lord shall give sweetness, and our land shall give her increase” (ver. 12)... . He will give 
unto thee the sweetness of working righteousness, so that righteousness shall begin to delight thee, whom 
before unrighteousness delighted: so that thou who at first didst delight in drunkenness, shall rejoice in 
sobriety: and thou who didst at first rejoice in theft, so as to take from another man what thou hadst not, 
shalt seek to give to him that hath not that which thou hast: and thou who didst take delight in robbing, 
shalt delight now in giving: thou whom shows delighted, shalt delight in prayer; thou who didst delight in 
trifling and lascivious songs, shalt now delight in singing hymns to God; in running to church, thou who at 
first didst run to the theatre. Whence is that sweetness born to thee, except from this, that “God giveth 
sweetness”? For, behold, ye see what I mean: behold, I have spoken unto you the word of God, I have 
sown seed in your devout hearts, finding your souls furrowed, as it were, with the plough of confession: 
with devout attention ye have received the seed; think now upon the word which ye have heard, like those 
who break up the clouds, lest the fowls should carry away the seed, that what is sown may be able to 
spring up there: and unless God rain upon it, what profits it that it is sown? This is what is meant by “our 
land shall give her increase.” May He with His visitations, in leisure, in business, in your house, in your 
bed, at meal-time, in conversation, in walks, visit your hearts, when we are not by. May the rain of God 
come and make to sprout what is sown there: and when we are not by, and are resting quietly, or 
otherwise employed, may God give increase to the seeds which we have sown, that remarking afterwards 
your improved characters, we too may rejoice for your fruit. 


13. “For righteousness shall go before him, and he shall direct his steps in the way” (ver. 14): that 
righteousness, namely, which consists in confession of sins: for this is truth itself. For thou oughtest to be 
righteous towards thyself, and to punish thyself: for this is the beginning of man’s righteousness, that 
thou shouldest punish thyself, who art evil, and God should make thee good. Therefore since this is the 
beginning of man’s righteousness, this becomes a way for God, that God may come unto thee: there make 
for Him a way, in confession of sins. Therefore John too, when he was baptizing in the water of 
repentance, and would have men come to him repenting of their former deeds, spoke thus: “Prepare the 
way of the Lord, make His paths straight.” Thou didst please thyself in thy sins, O man: let that which 
thou wast displease thee, that thou mayest be able to become what thou wast not. Prepare the way of the 
Lord: let that righteousness go before, of confession of sins: He will come and visit thee, for now He hath 
where to place His steps, He hath whereby He may come to thee. Before thou didst confess thy sins, thou 
hadst shut up the way of God: there was no way by which He might come unto thee. Confess thy past life, 
and thou openest a way; and Christ shall come unto thee, and “shall place His steps in the way,” that He 
may guide thee with His own footsteps. 


PSALM LXXXVI 


1. No greater gift could God have given to men than in making His Word, by which He created all things, 
their Head, and joining them to Him as His members: that the Son of God might become also the Son of 
man, one God with the Father, one Man with men; so that when we speak to God in prayer for mercy, we 
do not separate the Son from Him; and when the Body of the Son prays, it separates not its Head from 
itself: and it is one Saviour of His Body, our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who both prays for us, and 
prays in us, and is prayed to by us. He prays for us, as our Priest; He prays in us, as our Head; He is 
prayed to by us, as our God. Let us therefore recognise in Him our words, and His words in us. Nor when 
anything is said of our Lord Jesus Christ, especially in prophecy, implying a degree of humility below the 
dignity of God, let us hesitate to ascribe it to Him who did not hesitate to join Himself unto us. ... He is 
prayed to in the form of God, in the form of a servant He prayeth; there the Creator, here created; 
assuming unchanged the creature, that it might be changed, and making us with Himself one Man, Head 
and Body. Therefore we pray to Him, through Him, in Him; and we speak with Him, and He speaks with 
us; we speak in Him, He speaks in us the prayer of this Psalm, which is entitled, “A Prayer of David.” For 
our Lord was, according to the flesh, the son of David; but according to His divine nature, the Lord of 
David, and his Maker. .. . Let no one then, when he hears these words, say, Christ speaketh not; nor again 
say, I speak not; nay rather, if he own himself to be in the Body of Christ, let him say both, Christ speaks, 
and I speak. Be thou unwilling to say anything without Him, and He saith nothing without thee.... 


2. “Bow down Thine ear, O Lord, and hear me” (ver. 1). He speaks in the form of a servant: speak thou, O 
servant, in the form of thy Lord: “Bow down Thine ear, O Lord.” He bows down His ear, if thou dost not lift 
up thy neck: for unto the humble He draweth near: from him that is exalted He removes afar off, except 
whom He Himself hath exalted from being humble. God then bows down His ear unto us. For He is above, 
we below: He in a high place, we in a lowly one, yet not deserted. “For while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us. For scarcely for a just man will one die: yet for a good man peradventure one would even dare 
to die:” but our Lord died for the wicked. For no merits of ours had gone before, for which the Son of God 
should die: but the more, because there were no merits, was His mercy great. How sure then, how firm is 
the promise, by which for the righteous He keepeth His life, who for the wicked gave His own death! “For 
I am poor and in misery.” To the rich then He boweth not down His ear: unto the poor and him that is in 
misery He boweth down His ear, that is, unto the humble, and him that confesseth, unto him that is in 
need of mercy: not unto him that is full, who lifteth up himself and boasteth, as if he wanted nothing, and 
saith, “I thank Thee that I am not as this Publican.” For the rich Pharisee boasted of his merits: the poor 
Publican confessed his sins. 


3. Yet do not take what I have said, my brethren, in such a way, as if God does not hear those who have 
gold and silver, and a household, and farms, if they happen to be born to this estate, or hold such a rank in 
the world: only let them remember the Apostle’s words: “Charge those who are rich in this world, that 
they be not highminded.” For those that are not highminded are poor in God, and to the poor and needy 
and those in want He inclines His ear. For they know that their hope is not in gold and silver, nor in those 
things in which for a time they seem to abound. It is enough that riches ruin them not; it is enough that 
they do them no harm: for good they can do them none. What certainly profiteth is a work of mercy, done 
by a rich or by a poor man: by a rich man, with will and deed; by a poor man, with will alone. When 
therefore he is such an one as despiseth in himself everything which is wont to swell men with pride, he is 
one of God’s poor: He inclines unto him His ear, for He knows that his heart is contrite. . . . Was it really 
for the merit of his poverty that the poor man was carried away by Angels, or was it for the sin of his 
riches that the rich man was sent away to be tormented? In that poor man is signified the honour which is 
paid to humility, in that rich man the condemnation which awaits pride. I will prove shortly that it was not 
riches but pride which was tormented in that rich man. It is certain that the poor man was carried into the 
bosom of Abraham: of Abraham himself Scripture saith that he had here very much gold and silver, and 
was rich on the earth. If every one that is rich is hurried away to be tormented, how could Abraham have 
gone before that poor man, so as to be ready to receive him when carried to his bosom? But Abraham in 
his riches was poor, humble, reverencing all commands, and obeying them. So true was it that he counted 
all those riches for nothing, that on God’s command he was ready to sacrifice his son, for whom he was 
keeping his riches. Learn therefore ye to be poor and needy, whether ye have anything in this world, or 
whether ye have not. ... 


4. “Preserve Thou My Soul, for I am holy” (ver. 2). I know not whether any one could say this, “I am holy,” 
but He who was in the world without sin: He by whom all sins were not committed but remitted. We own 
it to be His voice saying, “Preserve Thou My Soul, for I am holy;” of course in that form of a servant which 
He had assumed. For in that was flesh, in that, was also a Soul. For He was not, as some have said, only 
Flesh and the Word: but Flesh and Soul also, and the Word, and all this, One Son of God, One Christ, One 
Saviour; in the form of God equal to the Father, in the form of a servant the Head of the Church. When 
therefore I hear, “for I am holy,” I recognise His voice: yet do I exclude my own? Surely He speaks 
inseparably from His body when He speaks thus. Shall I then dare to say, “For I am holy”? If holy as 
making holy, and as needing none to sanctify, I should be proud and false: but if holy as made holy, as it is 
written, “Be ye holy, for I am holy,” then the body of Christ may venture, and that one Man “crying from 
the end of the earth,” may venture with his Head, and under his Head, to say, “For I am holy.” For he hath 
received the grace of holiness, the grace of Baptism, and of remission of sins. .. . Say unto thy God, I am 
holy, for Thou hast sanctified me: because I received, not because I had: because Thou gavest, not 
because I deserved. For on another side thou art beginning to do an injury to our Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself. For if all Christians who are faithful and have been baptized in Him have put Him on, as the 
Apostle saith, “As many as are baptized in Christ have put on Christ:” if they have been made members of 
His body, and say that they are not holy, they do injury to their Head, of whom they are members, and yet 
not holy. Look thou where thou art and from thy Head assume dignity. For thou wert in darkness, “but now 
light in the Lord.” “Ye were sometime darkness,” he saith: but did ye remain darkness? Was it for this the 
Enlightener came, that ye might still remain darkness, or that in Him ye might become light? Therefore, 
every Christian by himself, therefore also the whole body of Christ, may say, it may cry everywhere, while 
it suffers tribulations, various temptations and offences, it may say, “Preserve Thou my soul, for I am holy: 
my God, save Thy servant, that putteth his trust in Thee.” See thou, that holy man is not proud, since he 
putteth his trust in God. 


5. “Be merciful unto me, O Lord, for I have cried unto Thee all day” (ver. 3). Not “one day:” understand 
“all day” to mean continually: from the time that the body of Christ groans being in afflictions, until the 
end of the world, when afflictions pass away, that man groaneth and calleth upon God: and each one of us 
after his measure hath his part in that cry in the whole body. Thou hast cried in thy days, and thy days 
have passed away: another hath come after thee, and cried in his days: and thou here, he there, another 
elsewhere: the body of Christ crieth all the day, its members departing and succeeding one another. One 
Man it is that reaches to the end of the world: the same members of Christ cry, and some members 


already rest in Him, some still cry, some when we shall be at rest will cry, and after them others will cry. It 
is the whole body of Christ whose voice He hears, saying, “Unto Thee have I cried all the day.” Our Head 
on the right hand of the Father intercedes for us: some members He recovereth, others He scourgeth, 
others He cleanseth, others He comforteth, others He is creating, others calling, others recalling, others 
correcting, others restoring. 


6. “Make glad the soul of Thy servant: for unto Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my soul” (ver. 4). Make it 
glad, for unto Thee have I lifted it up. For it was on earth, and from the earth it felt bitterness: lest it 
should wither away in bitterness, lest it should lose all the sweetness of Thy grace, I lifted it up unto Thee: 
make Thou it glad with Thyself. For Thou alone art gladness: the whole world is full of bitterness. Surely 
with reason He admonishes His members to lift up their hearts. May they hear and do it: may they lift up 
unto Him what on earth is ill. There the heart decayeth not, if it be lifted up to God. If thou hadst corn in 
thy rooms below, thou wouldest take it up higher, lest it should grow rotten. Wouldest thou remove thy 
corn, and dost thou suffer thy heart to rot on the earth? Thou wouldest take thy corn up higher: lift up thy 
heart to heaven. And how can I, dost thou say? What ropes are needed? what machines? what ladders? 
Thy affections are the steps: thy will the way. By loving thou mountest, by neglect thou descendest. 
Standing on the earth thou art in heaven, if thou lovest God. For the heart is not so raised as the body is 
raised: the body to be lifted up changes its place: the heart to be lifted up changes its will. 


7. “For Thou, Lord, art good and gracious” (ver. 5)... . Even prayers are often hindered by vain thoughts, 
so that the heart scarcely remains fixed on God: and it would hold itself so as to be fixed, and somehow 
flees from itself, and finds no frames in which it can enclose itself, no bars by which it may keep in its 
flights and wandering movements, and stand still to be made glad by its God. Scarcely does one such 
prayer occur amongst many. Each one might say that this happened to him, but that it happened not to 
others, if we did not find in the holy Scripture David praying in a certain place, and saying, “Since I have 
found my heart, O Lord, so that I might pray unto Thee.” He said that he had found his heart, as if it were 
wont to flee from him, and he to follow it like a fugitive, and not be able to catch it, and to cry to God, “For 
my heart hath deserted me.” Therefore, my brethren, thinking over what he saith here, I think I see what 
he meaneth by “gracious.” I seem to feel that for this reason he calls God gracious, because He bears with 
those failings of ours, and yet expects prayer from us, in order to make us perfect: and when we have 
given it to Him, He receives it gratefully, and listens to it, and remembers not those many prayers which 
we pour out unthinkingly, and accepts the one which we can scarcely find. For what man is there, my 
brethren, who, on being addressed by his friend, when he wishes to answer his address, sees his friend 
turn away from him and speak to another, who is there who would bear this? Or if you appeal to a judge, 
and set him up to hear you, and all at once, while you are speaking to him, pass from him, and begin to 
converse with your friend, who would endure this? Yet God endures the hearts of so many persons who 
pray and think of different things. ... What then? Must we despair of mankind, and say that every man is 
already condemned into whose prayers any wandering thoughts have crept and interrupted them? If we 
say this, my brethren, I know not what hope remains. Therefore because there is some hope before God, 
because His mercy is great, let us say unto Him, “For unto Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my soul.” And 
how have I lifted it up? As I could, as Thou gavest me strength, as I could catch it when it fled away... . 
From infirmity I sink: heal Thou me, and I shall stand: strengthen Thou me, and I shall be strong. But until 
Thou do this, Thou bearest with me: “For Thou, Lord, art good and gracious, and of great mercy.” That is, 
not only “of mercy,” but “of great mercy:” for as our iniquity abounds, so also aboundeth Thy mercy. “Unto 
all that call upon Thee.” What is it then which Scripture saith in many places: “They shall call, and I will 
not hear them”? Yet surely Thou art merciful to all that call upon Thee; but that some call, yet call not 
upon Him, of whom it is said, “They have not called upon God.” They call, but not on God. Thou callest 
upon whatever thou lovest: thou callest upon whatever thou callest unto thyself, whatever thou wishest to 
come unto thee. Therefore if thou callest upon God for this reason, in order that money may come unto 
thee, that an inheritance may come unto thee, that worldly rank may come unto thee, thou callest upon 
those things which thou desirest may come unto thee: but thou makest God the helper of thy desires, not 
the listener to thy needs. God is good, if He gives what thou wishest. What if thou wishest ill, will He not 
then be more merciful by not giving? Then, if He gives not, then is God nothing to thee; and thou sayest, 
How much I have prayed, how often I have prayed, and have not been heard! Why, what didst thou ask? 
Perhaps that thy enemy might die. What if he at the same time were praying for thy death? He who 
created thee, created him also: thou art a man, he too is a man; but God is the Judge: He hears both, and 
He grants their prayer to neither. Thou art sad, because thou wast not heard when praying against him; 
be glad, because his prayer was not heard against thee. But thou sayest, I did not ask for this; I asked not 
for the death of my enemy, but for the life of my child; what ill did I ask? Thou askedst no ill, as thou didst 
think. What if “he was taken away, lest wickedness should alter his understanding.” But he was a sinner, 
thou sayest, and therefore I wished him to live, that he might be corrected. Thou wishedst him to live, that 
he might become better; what if God knew, that if he lived he would become worse? .. . If, therefore, thou 
callest on God as God, be confident thou shalt be heard: thou hast part in that verse: “And of great mercy 
unto all that call upon Thee.” .. . 


8. Think, brethren, and reflect what good things God giveth unto sinners: and learn hence what He 
keepeth for His own servants. To sinners who blaspheme Him every day He giveth the sky and the earth, 
He giveth springs, fruits, health, children, wealth, abundance: all these good things none giveth but God. 
He who giveth such things to sinners, what thinkest thou He keeps for His faithful ones? Is this to be 


believed of Him, that He who giveth such things to the bad, keepeth nothing for the good? Nay verily He 
doth keep, not earth, but heaven for them. Too common a thing perhaps I say when I say heaven; Himself 
rather, who made the heaven. Fair is heaven, but fairer is the Maker of heaven. But I see the heavens, 
Him I see not. Because thou hast eyes to see the heavens: a heart thou hast not yet to see the Maker of 
heaven: therefore came He from heaven to earth, to cleanse the heart, that He may be seen who made 
heaven and earth. But wait thou with full patience for salvation. By what treatment to cure thee, He 
knoweth: by what cutting, what burning, He knoweth. Thou hast brought sickness on thyself by sinning: 
He comes not only to nurse, but also to cut and to burn. Seest thou not how much men suffer under the 
hands of physicians, when a man promises them an uncertain hope? Thou wilt be cured, says the 
physician: thou wilt be cured, if I cut. It is a man who speaks, and to a man that he speaks: neither is he 
sure who speaks, nor he who hears, for he who is speaking to the man hath not made man, and knows not 
perfectly what is passing in man: yet at the words of a man who knows not what is passing in man, man 
sooner believeth, submits his limbs, suffers himself to be bound, often without being bound is cut or 
burned; and receives perhaps health for a few days, even when just healed not knowing when he may die: 
perhaps, while being healed, dies; perhaps cannot be healed. But to whom hath God promised anything, 
and deceived him? 


9. “Fix my prayer in Thy ears, O Lord” (ver. 6). Great earnestness of him who prays! That is, let not my 
prayer go out of Thine ears, fix it then in Thine ears. How did he travail that he might fix his prayer in the 
ears of God? Let God answer and say to us; Wouldest thou that I fix thy prayer in My ears? Fix My law in 
thy heart; “and attend to the voice of my prayer.” 


10. “In the day of my trouble I have cried unto Thee, for Thou hast heard me” (ver. 7). A little before he 
had said, All the day have I cried, all the day have I been troubled. Let no Christian then say that there is 
any day in which he is not troubled. By “all the day” we have understood the whole of time. What then, is 
there trouble even when it is well with us? Even so, trouble. How is there trouble? Because “as long as we 
are in the body we are absent from the Lord.” Let what will abound here, we are not yet in that country 
whither we are hastening to return. He to whom foreign travel is sweet, loveth not his country: if his 
country is sweet, travel is bitter; if travel is bitter, all the day there is trouble. When is there not trouble? 
When there is joy in one’s country. “At Thy right hand are delights for evermore.” “Thou shalt fill me with 
joy,” he saith, “with Thy countenance: that I may see the delight of the Lord.” There toil and groaning 
shall pass away: there shall be not prayer but praise; there Alleluia, there Amen, the voice in concord with 
Angels; there vision without failing and love without weariness. So long therefore as we are not there, ye 
see that we are not in that which is good. But do all things abound? If all things abound, see if thou art 
assured that all things perish not. But I have what I had not: more money is come to me which I had not 
before. Perhaps more fear too is come, which thou hadst not before: perhaps thou wast so much the more 
secure as thou wast the poorer. In fine, be it that thou hast wealth, that thou hast redundance of this 
world’s affluence, that thou hast assurance given thee that all this shall not perish; besides this, that God 
say unto thee, Thou shalt remain for ever in these things, they shall be for ever with thee, but My face 
thou shalt not see. Let none ask counsel of the flesh: ask ye counsel of the Spirit: let your heart answer 
you; let hope, faith, charity, which has begun to be in you, answer. If then we were to receive assurance 
that we should always be in affluence of worldly goods, and if God were to say to us, My face ye shall not 
see, would ye rejoice in these goods? Some one might perhaps choose to rejoice, and say, These things 
abound unto me, it is well with me, I ask no more. He hath not yet begun to be a lover of God: he hath not 
yet begun to sigh like one far from home. Far be it, far be it from us: let them retire, all those seductions: 
let them retire, those false blandishments: let them be gone, those words which they say daily unto us, 
“Where is thy God?” Let us pour out our soul over us, let us confess in tears, let us groan in confession, let 
us sigh in misery. Whatever is present with us besides our God, is not sweet: we would not have all things 
that He hath given, if He gives not Himself who gave all things. 


11. “Among the gods there is none like unto Thee, O Lord” (ver. 8). What did he say? “Among the gods,” 
etc. Let the Pagans make for themselves what gods they will; let them bring workmen in silver and in 
gold, furbishers, sculptors; let them make gods. What kind of gods? Having eyes, and seeing not; and the 
other things which the Psalm mentions in what follows. But we do not worship these, he says; we do not 
worship them, these are symbols. What then do ye worship? Something else that is worse: for the gods of 
the gentiles are devils. What then? Neither, say they, do we worship devils. Ye have certainly nothing else 
in your temples, nothing else inspires your prophets than a devil. But what do ye say? We worship Angels, 
we have Angels as gods. Ye know not altogether what Angels are. Angels worship the one God, and favour 
not men who wish to worship Angels and not God. For we find Angels of high rank forbidding men to 
adore them, and commanding them to adore the true God. But when they say Angels, suppose they mean 
men, since it is said, “I have said, Ye are Gods, and all the children of the Most Highest.” Whatever man 
thinks to the contrary, that which was made is not like Him who made it. Except God, whatever else there 
is in the universe was made by God. What a difference there is between Him who made, and that which 
was made, who can worthily imagine? Therefore this man said, “there is none like unto Thee, O Lord: 
there is not one that can do as thou doest.” But how much God is unlike them he said not, because it 
cannot be said. Let your Charity attend: God is ineffable: we more easily say what He is not than what He 
is. Thou thinkest of the earth; this is not God: thou thinkest of the sea; this is not God: of all things which 
are in the earth, men and animals; this is not God: of all things which are in the sea, which fly through the 
air; this is not God: whatever shines in the sky, the stars, sun and moon; this is not God: the heaven itself; 


this is not God: think of the Angels, Virtues, Powers, Archangels, Thrones, Seats, Principalities; this is not 
God. What is He then? I could only tell thee, what He is not. Askest thou what He is? What “the eye hath 
not seen, nor the ear heard, nor hath risen up into the heart of man.”... 


12. “All nations that Thou hast made shall come and worship before Thee, O Lord” (ver. 9). He has 
announced the Church: “All nations.” If there is any nation which God hath not made, it will not worship 
Him: but there is no nation which God hath not made; because God made Adam and Eve, the source of all 
nations, thence all nations sprang. All nations therefore hath God made. When was this said? When before 
Him there worshipped none but a few holy men in one people of the Hebrews, then this was said: and see 
now what it is which was said: “All nations that Thou hast made,” etc. When these things were spoken, 
they were not seen, and they were believed: now that they are seen, why are they denied? “All nations 
that Thou hast made shall come and worship before Thee, O Lord, and shall glorify Thy Name.” 


13. “For Thou art great, and doing wondrous things: Thou alone art the great God” (ver. 10). Let no man 
call himself great. Some were to be who would call themselves great: against these it is said, “Thou alone 
art the great God.” For what great thing is ascribed to God, when it is said that He alone is the great God? 
Who knows not that He is the great God? But because there were to be some who would call themselves 
great and make God little, against these it is said, “Thou alone art the great God.” For what Thou sayest is 
fulfilled, not what those say who call themselves great. What hath God said by His Spirit? “All nations.” 
What saith he, whoever he is, who calleth himself great? “Far from it: God is not worshipped in all nations: 
all nations have perished, Africa alone remains.” This thou sayest, who callest thyself great: another thing 
He saith who alone is the great God. What saith He, who alone is the great God? “All nations.” I see what 
the only great God hath said: let man be silent, who is falsely great; great only in appearance, because he 
disdains to be small. Who disdains to be small? He who saith this. Whoever will be great among you, said 
the Lord, shall be your servant. If that man had wished to be the servant of his brethren, he would not 
have separated them from their mother: but when he wishes to be great, and wishes not to be small, as 
would be for his welfare, God, who resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the humble, because He alone 
is great, fulfilleth all things which He predicted, and contradicteth those who blaspheme. For such 
persons blaspheme against Christ, who say that the Church has perished from the whole world, and is left 
only in Africa. If thou wert to say to him, Thou wilt lose thy villa, he would perhaps scarcely keep from 
laying his hand upon thee: and yet he says, that Christ has lost His inheritance, redeemed by His own 
Blood! See now what a wrong he does, my brethren. The Scripture says, “In a wide nation is the king’s 
honour; but in the domination of the people is the affliction of a prince.” This wrong then thou dost unto 
Christ, to say that His people is diminished to that small number. Was it for this thou wast born, for this 
thou callest thyself a Christian, that thou mayest grudge Christ His glory, whose sign thou sayest that thou 
bearest on thy forehead, and hast lost out of thy heart? In a wide nation is the king’s honour: acknowledge 
thy King: give Him glory, give Him a wide nation. What wide nation shall I give Him, dost thou say? 
Choose not to give Him from thy own heart, and thou wilt give aright. Whence am I to give? thou wilt say. 
Lo, give from hence: “All nations that Thou hast made shall come and worship before Thee, O Lord.” Say 
this, confess this, and thou hast given a wide nation: for all nations in One are one: this is very oneness. 
For as there is a Church and Churches, and those are Churches which also are a Church, so that is a 
nation which was nations: formerly nations, many nations, now one nation. Why one nation? Because one 
faith, one hope, one charity, one expectation. Lastly, why not one nation, if one country? Our country is 
heavenly, our country is Jerusalem: whoever is not a citizen of it, belongs not to that nation: but whoever 
is a citizen of it is in that one nation of God. And this nation, from the east to the west, from the north and 
the sea, is extended through the four quarters of the whole world. This God saith: From the east and west, 
from the north and the sea, give glory to God. This He foretold, this He fulfilled, who alone is great. Let 
him therefore who would not be little cease from saying this against Him who alone is great: for there 
cannot be two great, God and Donatus. 


14. “Lead me, O Lord, in Thy way, and I will walk in Thy truth” (ver. 11). Thy way, Thy truth, Thy life, is 
Christ. Therefore belongeth the Body to Him, and the Body is of Him. I am the Way, and the Truth, and the 
Life. “Lead me, O Lord, in Thy way.” In what way? “And I will walk in Thy truth.” It is one thing to lead to 
the way, another to guide in the way. Behold man everywhere poor, everywhere in need of help. Those 
who are beside the way are not Christians, or not yet Catholics: let them be guided to the way: but when 
they have been brought to the way and made Catholics in Christ, they must be guided by Him in the way 
itself, lest they fall. Now assuredly they walk in the way. “Lead me, O Lord, in Thy way:” surely I am now 
in Thy way, lead me there. “And I will walk in Thy truth:” while Thou leadest I shall not err: if Thou let me 
go, I shall err. Pray then that He let thee not go, but lead thee even to the end. How doth He lead thee? By 
always admonishing, always giving thee His hand. And the arm of the Lord, to whom is it revealed? For in 
giving His Christ He giveth His hand: in giving His hand, He giveth His Christ. He leadeth to the way, in 
leading to His Christ: He leadeth in the way, by leading in His Christ, and Christ is truth. “Lead me,” 
therefore, “O Lord, in Thy way, and I will walk in Thy truth:” in Him verily who said, “I am the Way, and 
the Truth, and the Life.” For Thou who leadest in the way and the truth, whither leadest Thou, but unto 
life? In Him then, unto Him Thou leadest. 


15. “Let my heart be made glad, so that it may fear Thy name.” There is then fear in gladness. How can 
there be gladness, if fear? Is not fear wont to be painful? There will hereafter be gladness without fear, 
now gladness with fear; for not yet is there perfect security, nor perfect gladness. If there is no gladness, 


we faint: if full security, we rejoice wrongly. Therefore may He both sprinkle on us gladness, and strike 
fear into us, that by the sweetness of gladness He may lead us to the abode of security; by giving us fear, 
may cause us not to rejoice wrongly, and to withdraw from the way. Therefore saith the Psalm: “Serve the 
Lord in fear, and rejoice unto Him with trembling:” so also saith the Apostle Paul; “Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling; for it is God that worketh in you.” Whatever prosperity comes then, my 
brethren, is rather to be feared: those things which ye think to be prosperous, are rather temptations. An 
inheritance cometh, there cometh wealth, there is an abundant overflow of some happiness: these are 
temptations: take care that they corrupt you not. Whatever prosperity also there is according to Christ, 
and the true love of Christ: if perhaps thou hast gained thy wife, who was of the party of Donatus: if thy 
sons have been made believers who were Pagans: if perhaps thou hast gained thy friend who wished to 
draw thee away to the theatres, and thou hast drawn him to the church: if some hostile opponent of thine 
who was furiously mad against thee, laying aside his fury, has become gentle, and owned God, and now 
barks at thee no more, but cries with thee against wickedness: these things are pleasant. For what do we 
rejoice for, if we do not rejoice for these things? Or what other are our joys, but these? But because 
tribulations also abound, and temptations, and dissensions, and schisms, and other evils, without which 
this world cannot be, until iniquity pass away: let not that rejoicing make us secure, but let our heart be 
so made glad, as to fear the name of the Lord, lest it be made glad on one side, be stricken on another. 
Expect not security in journeying: if ever we wish for it here, it will be the birdlime of the body, not the 
safety of the man. “Let my heart be made glad, so that it may fear Thy name.” 


16. “I will confess unto Thee, O Lord my God, in my whole heart, and I will glorify Thy name for ever” (ver. 
12): “for great is Thy mercy toward me, and Thou hast delivered my soul from the nethermost hell” (ver. 
13). Do not be angry, brethren, if I do not explain what I have said as though I were certain. For I am a 
man, and as much as is granted to me concerning the sacred Scriptures, so much I venture to speak: 
nothing of myself. Hades I have not yet seen, nor have you: and there will be perhaps another way for us, 
and not through Hades. These things are uncertain. But because Scripture, which cannot be gainsaid, 
says, “Thou hast delivered my soul from the nether-most hell,” we understand that there are as it were 
two hells, an upper one and a lower one: for how can there be a lower hell, unless because there is also an 
upper? The one would not be called lower, except by comparison with that upper part. It appears then, my 
brethren, that there is some heavenly abode of Angels: there is there a life of ineffable joys, there 
immortality and incorruption, there all things abiding according to the gift and grace of God. That part of 
the creation is above. If then that is above, but this earthly part, where is flesh and blood, where is 
corruptibleness, where is nativity and mortality, departure and succession, changeableness and 
inconstancy, where are fears, desires, horrors, uncertain joys, frail hope, perishable existence; I suppose 
that all this part cannot be compared with that heaven of which I was just now speaking; if then this part 
cannot be compared with that, the one is above, the other below. And whither do we go after death, unless 
there is a depth deeper than this depth in which we are in the flesh and in this mortal state? For “the body 
is dead,” saith the Apostle, “because of sin.” Therefore even here are the dead; that thou mayest not 
wonder because it is called infernum, if it abounds with the dead. For he saith not, the body is about to 
die: but, “the body is dead.” Even now surely our body hath life: and yet compared with that body which is 
to be like the bodies of Angels, the body of man is found to be dead, although still having life. But again, 
from this infernum, that is from this part of Hades, there is another lower, whither the dead go: from 
whence God would rescue our souls, even sending thither His own Son. For it was on account of these two 
hells, my brethren, that the Son of God was sent, on all sides setting free. To this hell he was sent by being 
born, to that by dying. Therefore it is His voice in that Psalm, not according to any man’s conjecture, but 
an Apostle explaining, when he saith, “For Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell.” Therefore it is here also 
either His voice, “Thou hast delivered my soul from the nethermost hell:” or our voice by the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself: for on this account He came even unto hell, that we might not remain in hell. 


17. I will mention another opinion also. For perhaps even in hell itself there is some lower part where are 
thrust the ungodly who have sinned most. For whether in hell there were not some places where Abraham 
was, we cannot define sufficiently. For not yet had the Lord come to hell that He might rescue from thence 
the souls of all the saints who had gone before, and yet Abraham was there in repose. And a certain rich 
man when he was in torments in hell, when he saw Abraham, lifted up his eyes. He could not have seen 
him by lifting up his eyes, unless the one was above, the other below. And what did Abraham answer unto 
him, when he said, “send Lazarus.” “My son,” he said, “remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things: but now he is at rest, but thou art tormented. And besides 
this,” he said, “between us and you there is a great gulf fixed, so that neither can we go to you, nor can 
any one come from thence to us.” Therefore between these two hells, perhaps, in one of which the souls of 
the just have gotten rest, in the other the souls of the ungodly are tormented, one waiting and praying 
here, placed here in the body of Christ, and praying in the voice of Christ, said that God had delivered his 
soul from the nethermost hell, because He delivered him from such sins as might have been the means of 
drawing him down to the torments of the nethermost hell. ... Some one having a troublesome cause was 
to be sent to prison: another comes and defends him; what does he say when he thanks him? Thou hast 
delivered my soul out of prison. A debtor was to be hanged up: his debt is paid; he is said to be delivered 
from being hanged up. They were not in all these evils: but because they were in such due course towards 
them, that unless aid had been brought, they would have been in them, they rightly say that they are 
delivered from thence, whither they were not suffered by their deliverers to be taken. Therefore, 
brethren, whether it be this or that, consider me to be herein an inquirer into the word of God, not a rash 


assertor. 


18. “O God, the transgressors of the law have arisen up against me” (ver. 14). Whom calleth he 
transgressors of the law? Not the Pagans, who have not received the law: for no one transgresseth that 
which he hath not received; the Apostle saith clearly, “For where there is no law, there is no 
prevarication.” Transgressors of the law he calls “prevaricators.” Whom then do we understand, 
brethren? If we take this word from our Lord Himself, the transgressors of the law were the Jews... . 
They did not keep the law, and accused Christ as if He transgressed the law. And we know what the Lord 
suffered. Thinkest thou His Body suffers no such thing now? How can this be? “If they called the Master 
of the house Beelzebub, how much more those of his household? The disciple is not above his master, nor 
the servant above his lord.” The body also suffereth transgressors of the law, and they rise up against the 
Body of Christ. Who are the transgressors of the law? Do the Jews perchance dare to rise up against 
Christ? No: for it is not they that cause us much trouble. For they have not yet believed: they have not yet 
owned their salvation. Against the Body of Christ bad Christians rise up, from whom the Body of Christ 
daily suffereth trouble. All schisms, all heresies, all within who live wickedly and engraft their own 
character on those who live well, and draw them over to their own side, and with evil communications 
corrupt good manners; these persons “transgressing the law rose up against Me.” Let every pious soul 
speak, let every Christian soul speak. That one which suffers not this, let it not speak. But if it is a 
Christian soul, it knows that it suffers evils: if it owns in itself its own sufferings, let it own herein its own 
voice; but if it is without suffering, let it also be without the voice; but that it may not be without suffering, 
let it walk along the narrow way, and begin to live godly in Christ: it must of necessity suffer this 
persecution. For “all,” saith the Apostle, “who will live godly in Christ, suffer persecution.” 


“And the synagogue of the powerful have sought after My soul.” The synagogue of the powerful is the 
congregation of the proud. The synagogue of the powerful rose up against the Head, that is, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, crying and saying with one mouth, Crucify Him, crucify Him: of whom it is said, “The sons of 
men, their teeth are spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp sword.” They did not strike, but cried: by 
crying they struck, by crying they crucified Him. The will of those who cried was fulfilled, when the Lord 
was crucified: “And they did not place Thee before their eyes.” How did they not place Him before them? 
They did not know Him God. They should have spared him as Man: what they saw, according to this they 
should have walked. Suppose that He was not God, He was man: was He therefore to be slain? Spare Him 
aman, and own Him God. 


19. “And Thou, Lord God, art One who hast compassion and merciful, longsuffering, and very pitiful, and 
true” (ver. 15). Wherefore longsuffering and very pitiful, and One who hast compassion? Because hanging 
on the Cross He said: “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” Whom prayeth He to? for 
whom doth He pray? Who prayeth? Where prayeth He? The Son prays to the Father, crucified for the 
ungodly, in the midst of very insults, not of words but of death inflicted, hanging on the Cross; as if for this 
He had His hands stretched out, that thus He might pray for them, that His “prayer might be directed like 
incense in the sight of the Father, and the lifting up of His hands like an evening sacrifice.” 


20. If therefore Thou art “true,” “Look upon me, and have mercy upon me: give power unto Thy servant.” 
Because Thou art “true,” “give power unto Thy servant” (ver. 16). Let the time of patience pass away, the 
time of judgment come. How, “give power”? The Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son. He rising again will come even to earth Himself to judge: He will appear terrible who 
appeared despicable. He will show His power, who showed His patience; on the Cross was patience; in the 
judgment will be power. For He will appear as Man judging, but in glory: because “as ye saw Him go,” 
said the Angels, “so He will come.” His very form shall come to judgment; therefore the ungodly also shall 
see Him: for they shall not see the form of God. For blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. . 
. . In the vision of the Father there is also the vision of the Son: and in the vision of the Son there is also 
the vision of the Father. Therefore He adds a consequence, and says: “Know ye not that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in Me?” that is, both in Me seen the Father is seen, and in the Father seen the Son too is 
seen. The vision of the Father and the Son cannot be separated: where nature and substance is not 
separated, there vision cannot be separated. For that ye may know that the heart ought to be made ready 
for that place, to see the Divinity of the Father and Son and Holy Spirit, in which though not seen we 
believe, and by believing cleanse the heart that there may be able to be sight: the Lord Himself saith in 
another place, “He that hath My commands and keepeth them, he it is that loveth Me: and he that loveth 
Me shall be loved by My Father: and I will love him, and will manifest Myself unto him.” Did they not see 
Him, with whom He was talking? They both saw Him, and did not see Him? they saw something, they 
believed something: they saw Man, they believed in God. But in the Judgment they shall see the same 
Lord Jesus Christ as Man, together with the wicked: after the Judgment, they shall see God, apart from 
the wicked. 


21. “And save the Son of Thine handmaid.” The Lord is the Son of the handmaid. Of what handmaid? Her 
who when He was announced as about to be born of her, answered and said, “Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord: be it unto me according to Thy word.” He saved the Son of His handmaid, and His own Son: His own 
Son, in the Form of God; the Son of His handmaid in the form of a servant. Of the handmaid of God, 
therefore, the Lord was born in the form of a servant; and He said, “Save the Son of Thine handmaid.” 
And He was saved from death, as ye know, His flesh, which was dead, being raised again. . . . And each 


several Christian placed in the Body of Christ may say, “Save the Son of Thine handmaid.” Perhaps he 
cannot say, “Give power unto Thy servant:” because it was He, the Son, who received power. Yet 
wherefore saith He not this also? Was it not said to servants, “Ye shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel”? and the servants say, “Know ye not that we shall judge Angels?” Each one 
therefore of the saints receiveth also power, and each several saint is the son of His handmaid. What if he 
is born of a pagan mother, and has become a Christian? How can the son of a pagan be the son of His 
handmaid: He is indeed the son of a pagan mother after the flesh, but the son of the Church after the 
Spirit. 


22. “Show me a sign for good” (ver. 17). What sign, but that of the Resurrection? The Lord says: “This 
wicked and provoking generation seeketh after a sign; and there shall no sign be given it, but the sign of 
the Prophet Jonah.” Therefore in our Head a sign has been shown already for good; each one of us also 
may say, “Show me a sign for good:” because at the last trumpet, at the coming of the Lord, both “the 
dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” This will be a sign for good. “That they who 
hate me may see it, and be ashamed.” In the judgment they shall be ashamed unto their destruction, who 
will not now be ashamed unto their healing. Now therefore let them be ashamed: let them accuse their 
own ways, let them keep the good way: because none of us liveth without being ashamed, unless he first 
be ashamed and live anew. Now God grants them the approach of a healthy shame, if they despise not the 
medicine of confession: but if they will not now be ashamed, then they shall be ashamed, when “their 
iniquities shall convince them to their face.” How shall they be ashamed? When they shall say, “These are 
they whom we had sometimes in derision, and a parable of reproach. We fools counted their life madness: 
how are they numbered among the children of God! What hath pride profited us?” Then shall they say 
this: let them say it now, and they say it to their health. For let each one turn humbly to God, and now say, 
What hath my pride profited me? and hear from the Apostle, “For what glory had ye in those things of 
which ye are now ashamed?” Ye see that there is even now a wholesome shame while there is a place of 
penitence: but then one which will be late, useless, fruitless... . 


23. “For Thou, Lord, hast holpen me, and comforted me.” “Hast holpen me,” in struggle; “and comforted 
me,” in sorrow. For no one seeketh comfort, but he who is in misery. Would ye not be consoled? Say that 
ye are happy, and ye hear, “My people” (now ye answer, and I hear a murmur, as of persons who 
remember the Scriptures. May God, who hath written this in your hearts, confirm it in your deeds. Ye see, 
brethren, that those who say unto you, Ye are happy, seduce you), “O My people, they that call you happy 
cause you to err, and disturb the way of your feet.” So also from the Epistle of the Apostle James: “Be 
afflicted, and mourn: let your laughter be turned to mourning.” Ye see what ye have heard read: when 
would such things be said unto us in the land of security? This surely is the land of offences, and 
temptations, and of all evils, that we may groan here, and deserve to rejoice there; here to be troubled, 
and there to be comforted, and to say, “For Thou hast delivered mine eyes from tears, my feet from falling: 
I will please the Lord in the land of the living.” This is the land of the dead. The land of the dead passeth, 
the land of the living cometh. In the land of the dead is labour, grief, fear, tribulation, temptation, 
groaning, sighing: here are false happy ones, true unhappy, because happiness is false, misery is true. But 
he that owneth himself to be in true misery, will also be in true happiness: and yet now because thou art 
miserable, hear the Lord saying, “Blessed are they that mourn.” O blessed they that mourn! Nothing is so 
akin to misery as mourning: nothing so remote and contrary to misery as blessedness: Thou speakest of 
those who mourn, and Thou callest them blessed! Understand, He saith, what I say: I call those who 
mourn blessed. Wherefore blessed? In hope. Wherefore mourning? In act. For they mourn in this death, in 
these tribulations, in their wandering: and because they own themselves to be in this misery, and mourn, 
they are blessed. Wherefore do they mourn? The blessed Cyprian was put to sorrow in his passion: now he 
is comforted with his crown; now though comforted, he was sad. For our Lord Jesus Christ still 
intercedeth for us: all the Martyrs who are with Him intercede for us. Their intercessions pass not away, 
except when our mourning is passed away: but when our mourning shall have passed away, we all with 
one voice, in one people, in one country, shall receive comfort, thousands of thousands joined with Angels 
playing upon harps, with choirs of heavenly powers living in one city. Who mourneth there? Who there 
sigheth? Who there toileth? Who there needeth? Who dieth there? Who there showeth mercy? Who 
breaketh bread to the hungry there, where all are satisfied with the bread of righteousness? No one saith 
unto thee, Receive a stranger; there no one will be a stranger to thee: all live in their own country. No one 
saith unto thee, Set at one thy friends disputing; in everlasting peace they enjoy the Face of God. No one 
saith unto thee, Visit the sick; health and immortality abide for ever. No one saith unto thee, Bury the 
dead; all shall be in everlasting life. Works of mercy stop, because misery is found not. And what shall we 
do there? Shall we perhaps sleep? If now we fight against ourselves, although we carry about a house of 
sleep, this flesh of ours, and keep watch with these lights, and this solemn feast gives us a mind to watch; 
what wakefulness shall that day give unto us! Therefore we shall be awake, we shall not sleep. What shall 
we do? There will be no works of mercy, because there will be no misery. Perhaps there will be these 
necessary works which there are here now, of sowing, ploughing, cooking, grinding, weaving? None of 
these, for there will be no want. Thus there will be no works of mercy, because misery is past away: where 
there is no want nor misery, there will be neither works of necessity nor of mercy. What will be there? 
What business shall we have? What action? Will there be no action, because there is rest? Shall we sit 
there, and be torpid, and do nothing? If our love grow cold, our action will grow cold. How then will that 
love resting in the face of God, for whom we now long, for whom we sigh, how will it inflame us, when we 
shall have come to Him? He for whom while as yet we see Him not, we so sigh, how will He enlighten us, 


when we shall have come to Him? How will He change us? What will He make of us? What then shall we 
do, brethren? Let the Psalm tell us: “Blessed are they who dwell in Thy house.” Why? “They shall praise 
Thee for ever and ever.” This will be our employment, praise of God. Thou lovest and praisest. Thou wilt 
cease to praise, if thou cease to love. But thou wilt not cease to love, because He whom thou seest is such 
an One as offends thee not by any weariness: He both satisfies thee, and satisfies thee not. What I say is 
wonderful. If I say that He satisfies thee, I am afraid lest as though satisfied thou shouldest wish to 
depart, as from a dinner or from a supper. What then do I say? doth He not satisfy thee? I am afraid again, 
that if I say, He doth not satisfy thee, thou shouldest seem to be in want: and shouldest be as it were 
empty, and there should be in thee some void which ought to be filled. What then shall I say, except what 
can be said, but can hardly be thought? He both satisfies thee, and satisfies thee not: for I find both in 
Scripture. For while He said, “Blessed are the hungry, for they shall be filled;” it is again said of Wisdom, 
“Those who eat Thee shall hunger again, and those who drink shall thirst again.” Nay, but He did not say 
“again,” but he said, “still:” for “shall thirst again” is as if once having been filled he departed and 
digested, and returned to drink. So it is, “Those who eat Thee shall still hunger:” thus when they eat they 
hunger: and those who drink Thee, even thus when drinking, thirst. What is it, to thirst in drinking? Never 
to grow weary. If then there shall be that ineffable and eternal sweetness, what doth He now seek of us, 
brethren, but faith unfeigned, firm hope, pure charity? and man may walk in the way which the Lord hath 
given, may bear troubles, and receive consolations. 


PSALM LXXXVII 


1. The Psalm which has just been sung is short, if we look to the number of its words, but of deep interest 
in its thoughts. . . . The subject of song and praise in that Psalm is a city, whose citizens are we, as far as 
we are Christians: whence we are absent, as long as we are mortal: whither we are tending: through 
whose approaches, undiscoverable among the brakes and thorns that entangle them, the Sovereign of the 
city made Himself a path for us to reach it. Walking thus in Christ, and pilgrims till we arrive, and sighing 
as we long for a certain ineffable repose that dwells within that city, a repose of which it is promised, that 
“the eye of man hath never seen” such, “nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into his heart to conceive;” let 
us chant the song of a longing heart: for he who truly longs, thus sings within his soul, though his tongue 
be silent: he who does not, however he may resound in human ears, is voiceless to God. See what ardent 
lovers of that city were they by whom these words were composed, by whom they have been handed down 
to us; with how deep a feeling were they sung by those! A feeling that the love of that city created in 
them: that love the Spirit of God inspired; “the love of God,” he saith, “shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.” Fervent with this Spirit then, let us listen to what is said of that city. 


2. “Her foundations are upon the holy hills” (ver. 1). The Psalm had as yet said nothing of the city: it 
begins thus, and says, “Her foundations are upon the holy hills.” Whose? There can be no doubt that 
foundations, especially among the hills, belong to some city. Thus filled with the Holy Spirit, and with 
many thoughts of love and longing for that city, as if after long internal meditation, that citizen bursts out, 
“Her foundations are upon the holy hills;” as if he had already said something concerning it. And how 
could he have said nothing on a subject, respecting which in his heart he had never been silent? For how 
could “her foundations” have been written, of which nothing had been said before? But, as I said, after 
long and silent travailing in contemplation of that city in his mind, crying to God, he bursts out into the 
ears of men thus: “Her foundations are upon the holy hills.” And, supposing persons who heard to enquire 
of what city he spoke he adds, “the Lord loveth the gates of Sion.” Behold, then, a city whose foundations 
are upon the holy hills, a city called Sion, whose gates the Lord loveth, as he adds, “above all the 
dwellings of Jacob.” But what doth this mean, “her foundations on the holy hills”? What are the holy hills 
upon which this city is built? Another citizen tells us this more explicitly, the Apostle Paul: of this was the 
Prophet a citizen, of this the Apostle citizen: and they spoke to exhort the other citizens. But how are 
these, I mean the Prophets and Apostles, citizens? Perhaps in this sense; that they are themselves the 
hills, upon which are the foundations of this city, whose gates the Lord loveth. Let then another citizen 
state this clearly, that I may not seem to guess. Speaking to the Gentiles, and telling them how they were 
returning, and being, as it were, framed together into the holy structure, “built,” he says, “upon the 
foundations of the Apostles and Prophets:” and because neither the Apostles nor Prophets, upon whom 
the foundations of that city rest, could stand by their own power, he adds, “Jesus Christ Himself being the 
head comer stone.” That the Gentiles, therefore, might not think they had no relation to Sion: for Sion was 
a certain city of this world, which bore a typical resemblance as a shadow to that Sion of which he 
presently speaketh, that Heavenly Jerusalem, of which the Apostle saith, “which is the mother of us all;” 
they might not be said to bear no relation to Sion, on the ground that they did not belong to the Jewish 
people, he addresses them thus: “Now therefore ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow 
citizens with the saints, and of the household of God, and are built upon the foundation of the Apostles 
and Prophets.” Thou seest the structure of so great a city: yet whereon does all that edifice repose, where 
does it rest, that it may never fall? “Jesus Christ Himself,” he saith, “being the head corner stone.” 


3. ... But that ye may know that Christ is at once the earliest and the highest foundation, the Apostle 
saith, “Other foundation can no man lay than is laid, which is Christ Jesus.” How, then, are the Prophets 
and Apostles foundations, and yet Christ so, than whom nothing can be higher? How, think you, save that 
as He is openly styled, Saint of saints, so figuratively Foundation of foundations? Thus if thou art thinking 


of mysteries, Christ is the Saint of saints: if of a subject flock, the Shepherd of shepherds: if of a structure, 
the Pillar of pillars. In material edifices, the same stone cannot be above and below: if at the bottom, it 
cannot be at the top: and vice versa: for almost all bodies are liable to limitations in space: nor can they 
be everywhere or for ever; but as the Godhead is in every place, from every place symbols may be taken 
for It; and not being any of these things in external properties, It can be everything in figure. Is Christ a 
door, in the same sense as the doors we see made by carpenters? Surely not; and yet He said, “I am the 
door.” Or a shepherd, in the same capacity as those who guard sheep? though He said, “I am the 
Shepherd.” Both these names occur in the same passage: in the Gospel, He said, that the shepherd enters 
by the door: the words are, “I am the good Shepherd;” and in the same passage, “I am the door:” and who 
is the shepherd who enters by the door? “I am the good Shepherd:” and what is the door by which Thou, 
Good Shepherd, enterest? How then art Thou all things? In the sense in which everything is through Me. 
To explain: when Paul enters by the door, does not Christ? Wherefore? Not because Paul is Christ: but 
since Christ is in Paul: and Paul acts through Christ. The Apostle says, “Do ye seek a proof of Christ 
speaking in me?” When His saints and faithful disciples enter by the door, does not Christ enter by the 
door? How are we to prove this? Since Saul, not yet called Paul, was persecuting those very saints, when 
He called to him from Heaven, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” Himself then is the foundation, and 
corner stone: rising from the bottom: if indeed from the bottom: for the base of this foundation is the 
highest exaltation of the building: and as the support of bodily fabrics rests upon the ground, that of 
spiritual structures reposes on high. Were we building up ourselves upon the earth, we should lay our 
foundation on the lowest level: but since our edifice is a heavenly one, to Heaven our Foundation has gone 
before us: so that our Saviour, the corner stone, the Apostles, and mighty Prophets, the hills that bear the 
fabric of the city, constitute a sort of living structure. This building now cries from your hearts; that you 
may be built up into its fabric, the hand of God, as of an artificer, worketh even through my tongue. Nor 
was it without a meaning that Noah’s ark was made of “square beams,” which were typical of the form of 
the Church. For what is it to be made square? Listen to the resemblance of the squared stone: like 
qualities should the Christian have: for in all his trials he never falls: though pushed, and, as it were, 
turned over, he falls not: and thus too, whichever way a square stone is turned, it stands erect... . In 
earthly cities, one thing is the structure of buildings: another thing are the citizens that dwell therein: that 
city is builded of its own inmates, who are themselves the blocks that form the city, for the very stones are 
living: “Ye also,” says the Apostle, “as living stones, are built up a spiritual house,” words that are 
addressed to ourselves. Let us then pursue the contemplation of that city. 


4. “The Lord loveth the gates of Sion more than all the dwellings of Jacob” (ver. 2). I have made the 
foregoing remarks, that ye may not imagine the gates are one thing, the foundations another. Why are the 
Apostles and Prophets foundations? Because their authority is the support of our weakness. Why are they 
gates? because through them we enter the kingdom of God: for they proclaim it to us: and while we enter 
by their means, we enter also through Christ, Himself being the Gate. And twelve gates of Jerusalem are 
spoken of, and the one gate is Christ, and the twelve gates are Christ for Christ dwells in the twelve gates, 
hence was twelve the number of the Apostles. There is a deep mystery in this number of twelve: “Ye shall 
sit,” says our Saviour, “on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” If there are twelve thrones 
there, there will be no room for the judgment-seat of Paul, the thirteenth Apostle, though he says that he 
shall judge not men only, but even Angels; which, but the fallen Angels? “Know ye not, that we shall judge 
Angels,” he writes. The world would answer, Why dost thou boast that thou shalt be a judge? Where will 
be thy throne? Our Lord spoke of twelve thrones for the twelve Apostles: one, Judas, fell, and his place 
being supplied by Matthias, the number of twelve thrones was made up: first, then, discover room for thy 
judgment-seat; then threaten that thou wilt judge. Let us, therefore, reflect upon the meaning of the 
twelve thrones. The expression is typical of a sort of universality, as the Church was destined to prevail 
throughout the whole world: whence this edifice is styled a building together into Christ: and because 
judges come from all quarters, the twelve thrones are spoken of, just as the twelve gates, from the 
entering in from all sides into that city. Not only therefore have those twelve, and the Apostle Paul, a claim 
to the twelve thrones, but, from the universal signification, all who are to sit in judgment: in the same 
manner as all who enter the city, enter by one or the other of the twelve gates. There are four quarters of 
the globe: East, West, North, and South: and they are constantly alluded to in the Scriptures. From all 
those four winds; our Lord declares in the Gospel that He will call his sheep “from the four winds;” 
therefore from all those four winds is the Church called. And how called? On every side it is called in the 
Trinity: no otherwise is it called than by Baptism in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost: 
four then being thrice taken, twelve are found. Knock, therefore, with all your hearts at these gates: and 
let Christ cry within you: “Open me the gates of righteousness.” For He went before us the Head: He 
follows Himself in His Body... . 


5. “Very excellent things are said of thee, thou city of God” (ver. 3). He was, as it were, contemplating that 
city of Jerusalem on earth: for consider what city he alludes to, of which certain very excellent things are 
spoken. Now the earthly city has been destroyed: after suffering the enemy’s rage, it fell to the earth; it is 
no longer what it was: it exhibited the emblem, and the shadow hath passed away. Whence then are “very 
excellent things spoken of thee, thou city of God”? Listen whence: “I will think upon Rahab and Babylon, 
with them that know Me” (ver. 4). In that city, the Prophet, in the person of God, says, “I will think upon 
Rahab and Babylon.” Rahab belongs not to the Jewish people; Babylon belongs not to the Jewish people; 
as is clear from the next verse: “For the Philistines also, and Tyre, with the Ethiopians, were there.” 
Deservedly then, “very excellent things are spoken of thee, thou city of God:” for not only is the Jewish 


nation, born of the flesh of Abraham, included therein, but all nations also, some of which are named that 
all may be understood. “I will think,” he says, “upon Rahab:” who is that harlot? That harlot in Jericho, 
who received the spies and conducted them out of the city by a different road: who trusted beforehand in 
the promise, who feared God, who was told to hang out of the window a line of scarlet thread, that is, to 
bear upon her forehead the sign of the blood of Christ. She was saved there, and thus represented the 
Church of the Gentiles: whence our Lord said to the haughty Pharisees, “Verily I say unto you, that the 
publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of God before you.” They go before, because they do 
violence: they push their way by faith, and to faith a way is made, nor can any resist, since they who are 
violent take it by force. For it is written, “The kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take 
it by force.” Such was the conduct of the robber, more courageous on the cross than in the place of 
ambush. “I will think upon Rahab and Babylon.” By Babylon is meant the city of this world: as there is one 
holy city, Jerusalem; one unholy, Babylon: all the unholy belong to Babylon, even as all the holy to 
Jerusalem. But he slideth from Babylon to Jerusalem. How, but by Him who justifieth the ungodly: 
Jerusalem is the city of the saints; Babylon of the wicked: but He cometh who justifieth the ungodly: since 
it is said, “I will think” not only “upon Rahab,” but “upon Babylon,” but with whom? “with them that know 
Me.” ... 


6. Listen now to a deep mystery. Rahab is there through Him, through whom also is Babylon, now no 
longer Babylon, but beginning to be Jerusalem. The daughter is divided against her mother, and will be 
among the members of that queen to whom is said, “Forget thine own people, and thy father’s house, so 
shall the king have pleasure in thy beauty.” For how could Babylon aspire to Jerusalem? How could Rahab 
reach those foundations? How could the Philistines, or Tyre, or the people of the Ethiopians? Listen to this 
verse, “Sion, my mother, a man shall say.” There is then a man who saith this: through whom all those I 
have mentioned make their approach. Who is this man? It tells if we hear, if we understand. It follows, as 
if a question had been raised, through whose aid Rahab, Babylon, the Philistines, Tyre, and the Morians, 
gained an entrance. Behold, through whom they come; “Sion, my mother, a man shall say; and a man was 
born in her, and Himself the Most High hath founded her” (ver. 5). What, my brethren, can be clearer? 
Truly, because “very excellent things are spoken of thee, thou city of God.” Lo, “Sion, O mother, a man 
shall say.” What man? “He who was born in her.” It is then the man who was born in her, and He Himself 
hath founded her. Yet how can He be born in the city which He Himself founded? It had already been 
founded, that therein He might be born. Understand it thus, if thou canst: “Mother Sion, he shall say;” but 
it is “a man” that “shall say, Mother Sion; yea, a man was born in her:” and yet “he hath founded her” (not 
aman, but), “the Most High.” As He created a mother of whom He would be born, so He founded a city in 
which He would be born. What hope is ours, brethren! On our behalf the Most High, who founded the city, 
addresses that city as a mother: and “He was born in her, and the Most High hath founded her.” 


7. As though it were said, How do ye know this? All of us have sung these Psalms: and Christ, Man for our 
sake, God before us, sings within us all. But is this much to say, “before us,” of Him who was before 
heaven and earth and time? He then, born for our sakes a man, in that city, also founded her when He was 
the Most High. Yet how are we assured of this? “The Lord shall rehearse it when He writeth up the 
people” (ver. 6), as the following verse has it. “The Lord shall declare, when He writeth up the people, and 
their princes.” What princes? “Those who were born in her;” those princes who, born within her walls, 
became therein princes: for before they could become princes in her, God chose the despised things of the 
world to confound the strong. Was the fisherman, the publican, a prince? They were indeed princes: but 
because they became such in her. Princes of what kind were they? Princes come from Babylon, believing 
monarchs of this world, came to the city of Rome, as to the head of Babylon: they went not to the temple 
of the Emperor, but to the tomb of the Fisherman. Whence indeed did they rank as princes? “God chose 
the weak things of the world to confound the strong, and the foolish things He hath chosen, and things 
which are not as though they were, that things which are may be brought to nought.” This He doth who 
“from the ground raises the helpless, and from the dunghill exalts the poor.” For what purpose? “That He 
may set him with the princes, even with the princes of His people.” This is a mighty deed, a deep source of 
pleasure and exultation. Orators came later into that city, but they could never have done so, had not 
fishermen preceded them. These things are glorious indeed, but where could they take place, but in that 
city of God, of whom very excellent things are spoken? 


8. So thus, after drawing together and mingling every source of joyous exultation, how doth he conclude? 
“The dwelling as of all that shall be made joyous is in Thee” (ver. 7). As if all made joyous, all rejoicing, 
shall dwell in that city. Amid our journeyings here we suffer bruises: our last home shall be the home of 
joy alone. Toil and groans shall perish: prayers pass away, hymns of praise succeed. There shall be the 
dwelling of the happy; no longer shall there be the groans of those that long, but the gladness of those 
who enjoy. For He will be present for whom we sigh: we shall be like Him, as we shall see Him as He is: 
there it will be our whole task to praise and enjoy the presence of God: and what beyond shall we ask for, 
when He alone satisfies us, by whom all things were made? We shall dwell and be dwelt in; and shall be 
subject to Him, that God may be all in all. “Blessed,” then, “are they that dwell in Thy house.” How 
blessed? Blessed in their gold, and silver, their numerous slaves, and multiplied offspring? “Blessed are 
they that dwell in Thy house: for ever and ever they will be praising Thee.” Blessed in that sole labour 
which is rest! Let this then be the one and only object of our desire, my brethren, when we shall have 
reached this pass. Let, us prepare ourselves to rejoice in God: to praise Him. The good works which 
conduct us thither, will not be needed there. I described, as far as I could, only yesterday, our condition 


there: works of charity there will be none, where there will be no misery: thou shalt not find one in want, 
one naked, no one will meet you tormented with thirst, there will be no stranger, no sick to visit, no dead 
to bury, no disputants to set at peace. What then wilt thou find to do? Shall we plant new vines, plough, 
traffic, make voyages, to support the necessities of the body? Deep quiet shall be there; all toilsome work, 
that necessity demands, will cease: the necessity being dead, its works will perish too. What then will be 
our state? As far as possible, the tongue of a man thus told us. “As it were, the dwelling of all who shall be 
made perfect is in Thee.” Why does he say, “as it were”? Because there shall be such joy there as we know 
not here. Many pleasures do I behold here, and many rejoice in this world, some in one thing, others in 
another; but there is nothing to compare with that delight, but it shall be “as it were” being made joyful. 
For if I say joyfulness, men at once think of such joyfulness as men use to have in wine, in feasting, in 
avarice, and in the world’s distinctions. For men are elated by these things, and mad with a kind of joy: 
but “there is no joy, saith the Lord, unto the wicked.” There is a sort of joyfulness which the ear of man 
hath not heard, nor his eye seen, nor hath it entered into his heart to conceive. “As it were, the dwelling of 
all who shall be made joyful is in Thee.” Let us prepare for other delights: for a kind of shadow is what we 
find here, not the reality: that we may not expect to enjoy such things there as here we delight in: 
otherwise our self-denial will be avarice. Some persons, when invited to a rich banquet, where there are 
many and costly dishes yet to come on, abstain from breaking their fast: if you ask the reason, they tell 
you that they are fasting: which is indeed a great work, a Christian work. Yet be not hasty in praising 
them: examine their motives: it is their belly, not religion, that they are consulting. That their appetite 
may not be palled by ordinary dishes, they abstain till more delicate food is set before them. This fast then 
is for the gullet’s sake. Fasting is undoubtedly important: it fights against the belly and the palate; but 
sometimes it fights for them. Thus, my brethren, if ye imagine that we shall find any such pleasures in 
that country to which the heavenly trumpet urges us on, and on that account abstain from present 
enjoyments, that ye may receive the like more plentifully there, ye imitate those I have described, who 
fast only for greater feasting, and abstain only for greater indulgence. Do not ye like this: prepare 
yourselves for a certain ineffable delight: cleanse your hearts from all earthly and secular affections. We 
shall see something, the sight of which will make us blessed: and that alone will suffice for us. What then? 
Shall we not eat? Yes: we shall eat: but that shall be our food, which will ever refresh, and never fail. “In 
Thee is the dwelling of all who shall be, as it were, made joyful.” He has already told us how we shall be 
made joyful. “Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: for ever and ever they will be praising Thee.” Let 
us praise the Lord as far as we are able, but with mingled lamentations: for while we praise we long for 
Him, and as yet have Him not. When we have, all our sorrows will be taken from us, and nothing will 
remain but praise, unmixed and everlasting. Now let us pray. 


PSALM LXXXVIII 


1. The Title of this eighty-seventh Psalm contains a fresh subject for enquiry: the words occurring here, 
“for Melech to respond,” being nowhere else found. We have already given our opinion on the meaning of 
the titles Psalmus Cantici and Canticum Psalmi: and the words, “sons of Core,” are constantly repeated, 
and have often been explained: so also “to the end;” but what comes next in this title is peculiar. For 
“Melech” we may translate into Latin “for the chorus,” for chorus is the sense of the Hebrew word 
Melech. .. . The Passion of our Lord is here prophesied. Now the Apostle Peter saith, “Christ also suffered 
for us, leaving us an example, that we should follow His steps;” this is the meaning of “to respond.” The 
Apostle John also saith, “As Christ laid down His life for us, so ought we also to lay down our lives for the 
brethren;” this also is to respond. But the choir signifies concord, which consists in charity: whoever 
therefore in imitation of our Lord’s Passion gives up his body to be burnt, if he have not charity, does not 
answer in the choir, and therefore it profiteth him nothing. Further, as in Latin the terms Precentor and 
Succentor are used to denote in music the performer who sings the first part, and him who takes it up; 
just so in this song of the Passion, Christ going before is followed by the choir of martyrs unto the end of 
gaining crowns in Heaven. This is sung by “the sons of Core,” that is, the imitators of Christ’s Passion: as 
Christ was crucified in Calvary, which is the interpretation of the Hebrew word Core. This also is “the 
understanding of AEman the Israelite:” words occurring at the end of this title. AEman is said to mean, 
“his brother:” for Christ deigns to make those His brethren, who understand the mystery of His Cross, and 
not only are not ashamed of it, but faithfully glory in it, not praising themselves for their own merits, but 
grateful for His grace: so that it may be said to each of them, “Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom there 
is no guile,” just as holy Scripture says of Israel himself, that he was without guile. 


2. “O Lord God of my salvation, I have cried day and night before Thee” (ver. 1). Let us therefore now hear 
the voice of Christ singing before us in prophecy, to whom His own choir should respond either in 
imitation, or in thanksgiving. 


“O let my prayer enter into Thy presence, incline Thine ear unto my calling” (ver. 2). For even our Lord 
prayed, not in the form of God, but in the form of a servant; for in this He also suffered. He prayed both in 
prosperous times, that is, by “day,” and in calamity, which I imagine is meant by “night.” The entrance of 
prayer into God’s presence is its acceptance: the inclination of His ear is His compassionate listening to it: 
for God has not such bodily members as we have. The passage is however, as usual, a repetition. 


3. “For my soul is filled with evils, and my life draweth nigh unto hell” (ver. 3). Dare we speak of the Soul 
of Christ as “filled with evils,” when the passion had strength as far as it had any, only over the body? ... 


The soul therefore may feel pain without the body: but without the soul the body cannot. Why therefore 
should we not say that the Soul of Christ was full of the evils of humanity, though not of human sins? 
Another Prophet says of Him, that He grieved for us: and the Evangelist says, “And He took with Him 
Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful and very heavy:” and our Lord Himself 
saith unto them of Himself, “My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” The Prophet who 
composed this Psalm, foreseeing that this would happen, introduces Him saying, “My soul is full of evils, 
and My life draweth nigh unto hell.” For the very same sense is here expressed in other words, as when 
He said, “My soul is sorrowful, even unto death.” The words, “My soul is sorrowful,” are like these, “My 
soul is full of evils:” and what follows, “even unto death,” like, “my life draweth nigh unto hell.” These 
feelings of human infirmity our Lord took upon Him, as He did the flesh of human infirmity, and the death 
of human flesh, not by the necessity of His condition, but by the free will of His mercy, that He might 
transfigure into Himself His own body, which is the Church (the head of which He deigned to be), that is, 
His members in His holy and faithful disciples: that if amid human temptations any one among them 
happened to be in sorrow and pain, he might not therefore think that he was separated from His favour: 
that the body, like the chorus following its leader, might learn from its Head, that these sorrows were not 
sin, but proofs of human weakness. We read of the Apostle Paul, a chief member in this body, and we hear 
him confessing that his soul was full of such evils, when he says, that he feels “great heaviness and 
continual sorrow in heart for his brethren according to the flesh, who are Israelites.” And if we say that 
our Lord was sorrowful for them also at the approach of His Passion, in which they would incur the most 
atrocious guilt, I think we shall not speak amiss. Lastly, the very thing said by our Saviour on the Cross, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” is expressed in this Psalm below, “I am counted as 
one of them that go down into the pit” (ver. 4): by them who knew not what they were doing, when they 
imagined that He died like other men, subjected to necessity, and overcome by it. The word “pit” is used 
for the depth of woe or of Hell. “I have been as a man that hath no help.” 


4, “Free among the dead” (ver. 5). In these words our Lord’s Person is most clearly shown: for who else is 
free among the dead but He who though in the likeness of sinful flesh is alone among sinners without sin? 
... He therefore, “free among the dead,” who had it in His power to lay down His life, and again to take 
it; from whom no one could take it, but He laid it down of His own free will; who could revive His own 
flesh, as a temple destroyed by them, at His will; who, when all had forsaken Him on the eve of His 
Passion, remained not alone, because, as He testifies, His Father forsook Him not; was nevertheless by 
His enemies, for whom He prayed, who knew not what they did, . . . counted “as one who hath no help; 
like unto them that are wounded, and lie in the grave.” But he adds, “Whom thou dost not yet remember:” 
and in these words there is to be remarked a distinction between Christ and the rest of the dead. For 
though He was wounded, and when dead laid in the tomb, yet they who knew not what they were doing, 
or who He was, regarded Him as like others who had perished from their wounds, and who slept in the 
tomb, who are as yet out of remembrance of God, that is, whose hour of resurrection has not yet arrived. 
For thus the Scripture speaks of the dead as sleeping, because it wishes them to be regarded as destined 
to awake, that is, to rise again. But He, wounded and asleep in the tomb, awoke on the third day, and 
became “like a sparrow that sitteth alone on the housetop,” that is, on the right hand of His Father in 
Heaven: and now “dieth no more, death shall no more have dominion over Him.” Hence He differs widely 
from those whom God hath not yet remembered to cause their resurrection after this manner: for what 
was to go before in the Head, was kept for the Body in the end. God is then said to remember, when He 
does an act: then to forget, when He does it not: for neither can God forget, as He never changes, nor 
remember, as He can never forget. “I am counted” then, by those who know not what they do, “as a man 
that hath no help:” while I am “free among the dead,” I am held by these men “like unto them that are 
wounded, and lie in the grave.” Yet those very men, who account thus of Me, are further said to be “cut 
away from Thy hand,” that is, when I was made so by them, “they were cut away from Thy hand;” they 
who believed Me destitute of help, are deprived of the help of Thy hand: for they, as he saith in another 
Psalm, have digged a pit before me, and are fallen into the midst of it themselves. I prefer this 
interpretation to that which refers the words, “they are cut away from Thy hand,” to those who sleep in 
the tomb, whom God hath not yet remembered: since the righteous are among the latter, of whom, even 
though God hath not yet called them to the resurrection, it is said, that their “souls are in the hands of 
God,” that is, that “they dwell under the defence of the Most High; and shall abide under the shadow of 
the God of Heaven.” But it is those who are cut away from the hand of God, who believed that Christ was 
cut off from His hand, and thus accounting Him among the wicked, dared to slay Him. 


5. “They laid Me in the lowest pit” (ver. 6), that is, the deepest pit. For so it is in the Greek. But what is the 
lowest pit, but the deepest woe, than which there is none more deep? Whence in another Psalm it is said, 
“Thou broughtest me out also of the pit of misery.” “In a place of darkness, and in the shadow of death,” 
whiles they knew not what they did, they laid Him there, thus deeming of Him; they knew not Him “whom 
none of the princes of this world knew.” By the “shadow of death,” I know not whether the death of the 
body is to be understood, or that of which it is written, “That they walked in darkness and in the land of 
the shadow of death, a light is risen on them,” because by belief they were brought from out of the 
darkness and death of sin into light and life. Such an one those who knew not what they did thought our 
Lord, and in their ignorance accounted Him among those whom He came to help, that they might not be 
such themselves. 


6. “Thy indignation lieth hard upon Me” (ver. 7), or, as other copies have it, “Thy anger;” or, as others, 


“Thy fury:” the Greek word thumos having undergone different interpretations. For where the Greek 
copies have orge, no translator hesitated to express it by the Latin ira; but where the word is thumos, 
most object to rendering it by ira, although many of the authors of the best Latin style, in their 
translations from Greek philosophy, have thus rendered the word in Latin. But I shall not discuss this 
matter further: only if I also were to suggest another term, I should think “indignation” more tolerable 
than “fury,” this word in Latin not being applied to persons in their senses. What then does this mean, 
“Thy indignation lieth hard upon Me,” except the belief of those, who knew not the Lord of Glory? who 
imagined that the anger of God was not merely roused, but lay hard upon Him, whom they dared to bring 
to death, and not only death, but that kind, which they regarded as the most execrable of all, namely, the 
death of the Cross: whence saith the Apostle, “Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the Law, being 
made a curse for us: for it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth upon a tree.” On this account, 
wishing to praise His obedience which He carried to the extreme of humility, he says, “He humbled 
Himself, and became obedient unto death;” and as this seemed little, he added, “even the death of the 
Cross;” and with the same view as far as I can see, he says in this Psalm, “And all thy suspensions,” or, as 
some translate “waves,” others “tossings,” “Thou hast brought over Me.” We also find in another Psalm, 
“All thy suspensions and waves are come in upon Me,” or, as some have translated better, “have passed 
over Me:” for it is dielthon in Greek, not eiselthon: and where both expressions are employed, “waves” 
and “suspensions,” one cannot be used as equivalent to the other. In that passage we explained 
“suspensions” as threatenings, “waves” as the actual sufferings: both inflicted by God’s judgment: but in 
that place it is said, “All have passed over Me,” here, “Thou hast brought all upon Me.” In the other case, 
that is, although some evils took place, yet, he said, all those which are here mentioned passed over; but 
in this case, “Thou hast brought them upon Me.” Evils pass over when they do not touch a man, as things 
which hang over him, or when they do touch him, as waves. But when he uses the word “suspensions,” he 
does not say they passed over, but, “Thou hast brought them upon Me,” meaning that all which impended 
had come to pass. All things which were predicted of His Passion impended, as long as they remained in 
the prophecies for future fulfilment. 


7. “Thou hast put Mine acquaintance far from Me” (ver. 8). If we understand by acquaintance those whom 
He knew, it will be all men; for whom knew He not? But He calls those acquaintance, to whom He was 
Himself known, as far as they could know Him at that season: at least so far forth as they knew Him to be 
innocent, although they considered Him only as a man, not as likewise God. Although He might call the 
righteous whom He approved, acquaintance, as He calls the wicked unknown, to whom He was to say at 
the end, “I know you not.” In what follows, “and they have set Me for an abhorrence to themselves;” those 
whom He called before “acquaintance,” may be meant, as even they felt horror at the mode of that death: 
but it is better referred to those of whom He was speaking above as His persecutors. “I was delivered up, 
and did not get forth.” Is this because His disciples were without, while He was being tried within? Or are 
we to give a deeper meaning to the words, “I cannot get forth” as signifying, “I remained hidden in My 
secret counsels, I showed not who I was, I did not reveal Myself, was not made manifest”? And so it 
follows,— 


“My eyes became weak from want” (ver. 9). For what eyes are we to understand? If the eyes of the flesh in 
which He suffered, we do not read that His eyes became weak from want, that is, from hunger, in His 
Passion, as is often the case; as He was betrayed after His Supper, and crucified on the same day: if the 
inner eyes, how were they weakened from want, in which there was a light that could never fail? But He 
meant by His eyes those members in the body, of which He was Himself the head, which, as brighter and 
more eminent and chief above the rest, He loved. It was of this body that the Apostle was speaking, when 
he wrote, taking his metaphor from our own body, “If the whole body were an eye, where were the 
hearing?” etc. What he wished understood by these words, he has expressed more clearly, by adding, 
“Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular.” Wherefore as those eyes, that is, the holy 
Apostles, to whom not flesh and blood, but the Father which is in Heaven had revealed Him, so that Peter 
said, “Thou art Christ, the Son of the Living God,” when they saw Him betrayed, and suffering such evils, 
saw Him not such as they wished, as He did not come forth, did not manifest Himself in His virtue and 
power, but still hidden in His secrecy, endured everything as a man overcome and enfeebled, they became 
weak for want, as if their food, their Light, had been withdrawn from them. 


8. He continues, “And I have called upon Thee.” This indeed He did most clearly, when upon the Cross. 
But what follows? “All the day I have stretched forth My hands unto Thee,” must be examined how it must 
be taken. For if in this expression we understand the tree of the Cross, how can we reconcile it with the 
“whole day”? Can He be said to have hung upon the Cross during the whole day, as the night is considered 
a part of the day? But if day, as opposed to night, was meant by this expression, even of this day, the first 
and no small portion had passed by at the time of His crucifixion. But if we take “day” in the same sense 
of time (especially as the word is used in the feminine, a gender which is restricted to that sense in Latin, 
although not so in Greek, as it is always used in the feminine, which I suppose to be the reason for its 
translation in the same gender in our own version), the knot of the question will be drawn tighter: for how 
can it mean for the whole space of time, if He did not even for one day stretch forth His hands on the 
Cross? Further, should we take the whole for a part, as Scripture sometimes uses this expression, I do not 
remember an instance in which the whole is taken for a part, when the word “whole” is expressly added. 
For in the passage of the Gospel where the Lord saith, “The Son of Man shall be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth,” it is no extraordinary licence to take the whole for the part, the 


expression not being for three “whole” days and three whole nights: since the one intermediate day was a 
whole one, the other two were parts, the last being part of the first day, the first part of the last. But if the 
Cross is not meant here, but the prayer, which we find in the Gospel that He poured forth in the form of a 
servant to God the Father, where He is said to have prayed long before His Passion, and on the eve of His 
Passion, and also when on the Cross, we do not read anywhere that He did so throughout the whole day. 
Therefore by the stretched-out hands throughout the whole day, we may understand the continuation of 
good works in which He never ceased from exertion. 


9. But as His good works profited only the predestined to eternal salvation, and not all men, nor even all 
those among whom they were done, he adds, “Dost thou show wonders among the dead?” (ver. 10). If we 
suppose this relates to those whose flesh life has left, great wonders have been wrought among the dead, 
inasmuch as some of them have revived: and in our Lord’s descent into Hell, and His ascent as the 
conqueror of death, a great wonder was wrought among the dead. He refers then in these words, “Dost 
Thou show wonders among the dead?” to men so dead in heart, that such great works of Christ could not 
rouse them to the life of faith: for he does not say that wonders are not shown to them because they see 
them not, but because they do not profit them. For, as he says in this passage, “the whole day have I 
stretched forth My hands to Thee:” because He ever refers all His works to the will of His Father, 
constantly declaring that He came to fulfil His Father’s will: so also, as an unbelieving people saw the 
same works, another Prophet saith, “I have spread out my hands all day unto a rebellious people, that 
believes not, but contradicts.” Those then are dead, to whom wonders have not been shown, not because 
they saw them not, but since they lived not again through them. The following verse, “Shall physicians 
revive them, and shall they praise Thee?” means, that the dead shall not be revived by such means, that 
they may praise Thee. In the Hebrew there is said to be a different expression: giants being used where 
physicians are here: but the Septuagint translators, whose authority is such that they may deservedly be 
said to have interpreted by the inspiration of the Spirit of God owing to their wonderful agreement, 
conclude, not by mistake, but taking occasion from the resemblance in sound between the Hebrew words 
expressing these two senses, that the use of the word is an indication of the sense in which the word 
giants is meant to be taken. For if you suppose the proud meant by giants, of whom the Apostle saith, 
“Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is the disputer of this world?” there is no incongruity in 
calling them physicians, as if by their own unaided skill they promised the salvation of souls: against 
whom it is said, “Of the Lord is safety.” But if we take the word giant in a good sense, as it is said of our 
Lord, “He rejoiceth as a giant to run his course;” that is Giant of giants, chief among the greatest and 
strongest, who in His Church excel in spiritual strength. Just as He is the Mountain of mountains; as it is 
written, “And it shall come to pass in the last days, that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be 
manifested in the top of the mountains:” and the Saint of saints: there is no absurdity in styling these 
same great and mighty men physicians. Whence saith the Apostle, “if by any means I may provoke to 
emulation them which are my flesh, and might save some of them.” But even such physicians, even though 
they cure not by their own power (as not even of their own do those of the body), yet so far forth as by 
faithful ministry they assist towards salvation, can cure the living, but not raise the dead: of whom it is 
said, “Dost Thou show wonders among the dead?” For the grace of God, by which men’s minds in a 
certain manner are brought to live a fresh life, so as to be able to hear the lessons of salvation from any of 
its ministers whatever, is most hidden and mysterious. This grace is thus spoken of in the Gospel. “No 
man can come to Me, except the Father which hath sent Me draw him;” . . . in order to show, that the very 
faith by which the soul believes, and springs into fresh life from the death of its former affections, is given 
us by God. Whatever exertions, then, the best preachers of the word, and persuaders of the truth through 
miracles, may make with men, just like great physicians: yet if they are dead, and through Thy grace have 
not a second life, “Dost Thou show wonders among the dead, or shall physicians raise them? and shall 
they” whom they raise “praise Thee”? For this confession declares that they live: not, as it is written 
elsewhere, “Thanksgiving perisheth from the dead, as from one that is not.” 


10. “Shall one show Thy loving-kindness in the grave, or Thy faithfulness in destruction?” (ver. 11). The 
word “show” is of course understood as if repeated, Shall any show Thy faithfulness in destruction? 
Scripture loves to connect loving-kindness and faithfulness, especially in the Psalms. “Destruction” also is 
a repetition of “the grave,” and signifies them who are in the grave, styled above “the dead,” in the verse, 
“Dost thou show wonders among the dead?” for the body is the grave of the dead soul; whence our Lord’s 
words in the Gospel, “Ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but 
within are full of dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness. Even so ye outwardly appear righteous unto 
men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity.” 


11. “Shall thy wondrous works be known in the dark, and thy righteousness in the land where all things 
are forgotten?” (ver. 12), the dark answers to the land of forgetfulness: for the unbelieving are meant by 
the dark, as the Apostle saith, “For ye were sometimes darkness;” and the land where all things are 
forgotten, is the man who has forgotten God; for the unbelieving soul can arrive at darkness so intense, 
“that the fool saith in his heart, There is no God.” Thus the meaning of the whole passage may thus be 
drawn out in its connection: “Lord, I have called upon Thee,” amid My sufferings; “all day I have stretched 
forth my hands unto Thee” (ver. 13). I have never ceased to stretch forth My works to glorify Thee. Why 
then do the wicked rage against Me, unless because “Thou showest not wonders among the dead”? 
because those wonders move them not to faith, nor can physicians restore them to life that they may 
praise Thee, because Thy hidden grace works not in them to draw them unto believing: because no man 


cometh unto Me, but whom Thou hast drawn. Shall then “Thy loving-kindness be showed in the grave”? 
that is, the grave of the dead soul, which lies dead beneath the body’s weight: “or Thy faithfulness in 
destruction”? that is, in such a death as cannot believe or feel any of these things. “For how then in the 
darkness” of this death, that is, in the man who in forgetting Thee has lost the light of his life, “shall Thy 
wondrous works and Thy righteousness be known.” ... 


12. But that those prayers, the blessings of which surpass all words, may be more fervent and more 
constant, the gift that shall last unto eternity is deferred, while transitory evils are allowed to thicken. And 
so it follows: “Lord, why hast Thou cast off my prayer?” (ver. 14), which may be compared with another 
Psalm: “My God, My God, look upon me; why hast Thou forsaken me?” The reason is made matter of 
question, not as if the wisdom of God were blamed as doing so without a cause; and so here. “Lord, why 
hast Thou cast off my prayer?” But if this cause be attended to carefully, it will be found indicated above; 
for it is with the view that the prayers of the Saints are, as it were, repelled by the delay of so great a 
blessing, and by the adversity they encounter in the troubles of life, that the flame, thus fanned, may burst 
into a brighter blaze. 


13. For this purpose he briefly sketches in what follows the troubles of Christ’s body. For it is not in the 
Head alone that they took place, since it is said to Saul too, “Why persecutest thou Me?” and Paul himself, 
as if placed as an elect member in the same body, saith, “That I may fill up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ in my flesh.” “Why then, Lord, hast Thou cast off my soul? why hidest Thou Thy face 
from me?” 


“Tam poor, and in toils from my youth up: and when lifted up, I was thrown down, and troubled” (ver. 15). 
“Thy wraths went over me: Thy terrors disturbed me” (ver. 16). 
“They came round about me all day like water: they compassed me about together” (ver. 17). 


“A friend Thou hast put far from me: and mine acquaintance from my misery” (ver. 18). All these evils 
have taken place, and are happening in the limbs of Christ’s body, and God turns away His face from their 
prayers, by not hearing as to what they wish for, since they know not that the fulfilment of their wishes 
would not be good for them. The Church is “poor,” as she hungers and thirsts in her wanderings for that 
food with which she shall be filled in her own country: she is “in toils from her youth up,” as the very Body 
of Christ saith in another Psalm, “Many a time have they overcome me from my youth.” And for this 
reason some of her members are lifted up even in this world, that in them may be the greater lowliness. 
Over that Body, which constitutes the unity of the Saints and the faithful, whose Head is Christ, go the 
wraths of God: yet abide not: since it is of the unbelieving only that it is written, that “the wrath of God 
abideth upon him.” The terrors of God disturb the weakness of the faithful, because all that can happen, 
even though it actually happen not, it is prudent to fear; and sometimes these terrors so agitate the 
reflecting soul with the evils impending around, that they seem to flow around us on every side like water, 
and to encircle us in our fears. And as the Church while on pilgrimage is never free from these evils, 
happening as they do at one moment in one of her limbs, at another in another, he adds, “all day,” 
signifying the continuation in time, to the end of this world. Often too, friends and acquaintances, their 
worldly interests at stake, in their terror forsake the Saints; of which saith the Apostle, “all men forsook 
me: may it not be laid to their charge.” But to what purpose is all this, but that early in the morning, that 
is, after the night of unbelief, the prayers of this holy Body may in the light of faith prevent God, until the 
coming of that salvation, which we are at present saved by hoping for, not by having, while we await it 
with patience and faithfulness. Then the Lord will not repel our prayers, as there will no longer be 
anything to be sought for, but everything that has been rightly asked, will be obtained: nor will He turn 
His face away from us, since we shall see Him as He is: nor shall we be poor, because God will be our 
abundance, all in all: nor shall we suffer, as there will be no more weakness: nor after exaltation shall we 
meet with humiliation and confusion, as there will be no adversity there: nor bear even the transient 
wrath of God, as we shall abide in His abiding love: nor will His terrors agitate us, because His promises 
realized will bless us: nor will our friend and acquaintance, being terrified, be far from us, where there 
will be no foe to dread. 


PSALM LXXxIX 


1. Understand, beloved, this Psalm, which I am about to explain, by the grace of God, of our hope in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and be of good cheer, because He who promised, will fulfil all, as He has fulfilled much: 
for it is not our own merit, but His mercy, that gives us confidence in Him. He Himself is meant, in my 
belief, by “the understanding of AEthan the Israelite:” which has given this Psalm its title. You see then, 
who is meant by AEthan: but the meaning of the word is “strong.” No man in this world is strong, except 
in the hope of God’s promises: for as to our own deservings, we are weak, in His mercy we are strong. 
Weak then in himself, strong in God’s mercy, the Psalmist thus begins: “I will sing of Thy mercies, O Lord, 
for ever: with my mouth will I make known Thy truth unto all generations” (ver. 1). 


2. Let my limbs, he saith, serve the Lord: I speak, but it is of Thine I speak. “With my mouth will I make 
known Thy truth:” if I obey not Thee, I am not Thy servant: if I speak on my own part, I am a liar. To speak 


then from Thee, and in my own person, are two things: one mine, one Thine: Truth Thine, language mine. 
Let us hear then what faithfulness he maketh known, what mercies he singeth. 


3. “For Thou hast said, Mercy shall be built up for ever” (ver. 2). It is this that I sing: this is Thy truth, for 
the making known of which my mouth serveth. In such wise Thou sayest, I build, as not to destroy: for 
some Thou destroyest and buildest not; and some whom Thou destroyest Thou dost rebuild. For unless 
there were some who were destroyed to be rebuilt, Jeremiah would not have written, “See, I have this day 
set thee to throw down and to build.” And indeed all who formerly worshipped images and stones could 
not be built up in Christ, without being destroyed as to their old error. While, unless some were destroyed 
not to be built up, it would not be written, “He shall destroy them, and not build them up.” .. . In what 
follows, he joins these two words, mercy and faithfulness; “For Thou hast said, Mercy shall be built up for 
ever: Thy truth shall be established in the Heavens:” in which mercy and truth are repeated, “for all the 
ways of the Lord are mercy and truth,” for truth in the fulfilment of promises could not be shown, unless 
mercy in the remission of sins preceded. Next, as many things were promised in prophecy even to the 
people of Israel that came according to the flesh from the seed of Abraham, and that people was increased 
that the promises of God might be fulfilled in it; while yet God did not close the fountain of His goodness 
even to the Gentiles, whom He had placed under the rule of the Angels, while He reserved the people of 
Israel as His own portion: the Apostle expressly mentions the Lord’s mercy and truth as referring to these 
two parties. For he calls Christ “a minister of the Circumcision for the truth of God, to confirm the 
promises made unto the fathers.” See how God deceived not; see how He cast not off His people, whom 
He foreknew. For while the Apostle is treating of the fall of the Jews, to prevent any from believing them 
so far disowned of God, that no wheat from that floor’s fanning could reach the granary, he saith, “God 
hath not cast away His people, whom He foreknew; for I also am an Israelite.” If all that nation are thorns, 
how am I who speak unto you wheat? So that the truth of God was fulfilled in those Israelites who 
believed, and one wall from the circumcision is thus brought to meet the corner stone. But this stone 
would not form a corner, unless it received another wall from the Gentiles: so that the former wall relates 
in a special manner to the truth, the latter to the mercy of God. “Now I say,” says the Apostle, “that Jesus 
Christ was a minister of the Circumcision for the truth of God, to confirm the promise made unto the 
fathers: and that the Gentiles might glorify God for His mercy.” Justly then is it added, “Thy truth shalt 
Thou stablish in the Heavens:” for all those Israelites who were called to be Apostles became as Heavens 
which declare the glory of God: as it is written by them, “The Heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth His handywork.” .. . Since, although they were taken up from hence before the 
Church filled the whole world, yet as “their words reached to the ends of the world,” we are right in 
supposing this which we have just read, “Thy truth shalt Thou stablish in the Heavens,” fulfilled in them. 


4. “Thou hast said, I have made a covenant with My chosen” (ver. 3). What covenant, but the new, by 
which we are renewed to a fresh inheritance, in our longing desire and love of which we sing a new song. 
“T have made a covenant with My chosen,” saith the Psalmist: “I have sworn unto David My servant.” How 
confidently does he speak, who understands, whose mouth serves truth! I speak without fear; since “Thou 
hast said.” If Thou makest me fearless, because Thou hast said, how much more so dost Thou make me, 
when Thou hast sworn! For the oath of God is the assurance of a promise. Man is justly forbidden to 
swear: lest by the habit of swearing, since a man may be deceived, he fall into perjury. God alone swears 
securely, because He alone is infallible. 


5. Let us see then what God hath sworn. “I have sworn,” He saith, “to David My servant; thy seed will I 
establish for ever” (ver. 4). But what is the seed of David, but that of Abraham. And what is the seed of 
Abraham? “And to thy seed,” He saith, “which is Christ.” But perhaps that Christ, the Head of the Church, 
the Saviour of the body, is the seed of Abraham, and therefore of David; but we are not Abraham’s seed? 
We are assuredly; as the Apostle saith, “And if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs 
according to the promise.” In this sense, then, let us take the words, brethren, “Thy seed will I stablish for 
ever,” not only of that Flesh of Christ, born of the Virgin Mary, but also of all of us who believe in Christ, 
for we are limbs of that Head. This body cannot be deprived of its Head: if the Head is in glory for ever, so 
are the limbs, so that Christ remains entire for ever. “Thy seed will I stablish for ever: and set up thy 
throne to generation and generation.” We suppose he saith, “for ever,” because it is “to generation and 
generation:” since he has said above, with “my mouth will I ever be showing Thy truth to generation and 
generation.” What is “to generation and generation”? To every generation: for the word needed not as 
many repetitions, as the coming and passing away of the several generations. The multiplication of 
generations is signified and set forth to notice by the repetition. Are possibly two generations to be 
understood, as ye are aware, my beloved brethren, and as I have before explained? for there is now a 
generation of flesh and blood: there will be a future generation in the resurrection of the dead. Christ is 
proclaimed here: He will be proclaimed there: here He is proclaimed, that He may be believed in: there, 
He will be welcomed, that He may be seen. “I will set up Thy throne from one generation to another.” 
Christ hath now a throne in us, His throne is set up in us: for unless he sat enthroned within us, He would 
not rule us: but if we were not ruled by Him, we should be thrown down by ourselves. He therefore sits 
within us, reigning over us: He sits also in another generation, which will come from the resurrection of 
the dead. Christ will reign for ever over His Saints. God has promised this; He hath said it: if this is not 
enough, God hath sworn it. As then the promise is certain, not on account of our deservings, but of His 
pity, no one ought to be afraid in proclaiming that which he cannot doubt of. Let that strength then inspire 
our hearts, whence AEthan received his name, “strong in heart:” let us preach the truth of God, the 


utterance of God, His promises, His oath; and let us, strengthened on every side by these means, glorify 
God, and by bearing Him along with us, become Heavens. 


6. “O Lord, the very Heavens shall praise Thy wondrous works” (ver. 5). The Heavens will not praise their 
own merits, but Thy wondrous works, O Lord. For in every act of mercy on the lost, of justification of the 
unrighteous, what do we praise but the wondrous works of God? Thou praisest Him, because the dead 
have risen: praise Him yet more, because the lost are redeemed. What grace, what mercy of God! Thou 
seest a man yesterday a whirlpool of drunkenness, to-day an ornament of sobriety: a man yesterday the 
sink of luxury, to-day the beauty of temperance: yesterday a blasphemer of God, to-day His praiser: 
yesterday the slave of the creature, to-day the worshipper of the Creator. From all these desperate states 
men are thus converted: let them not look at their own merits: let them become Heavens, and praise the 
wondrous works of Him by whom they were made Heavens... . 


7. “For who is he among the clouds, who shall be compared unto Thee, Lord!” (ver. 6). Is this to be the 
praise of the Heavens, is this to be their rain? What? are the preachers confident, because “none among 
the clouds shall be compared unto the Lord”? Does it appear to you, brethren, a high ground of praise, 
that the clouds cannot be compared with their Creator? If it is taken in its literal, not in its mystical 
meaning, it is not so: what? are the stars that are above the clouds to be compared with the Lord? what? 
can the Sun, Moon, Angels, Heavens, be even compared with the Lord? Why is it then that he says, as if 
he meant some high praise, “For who is he among the clouds?” etc. We understand, my brethren, those 
clouds, as the Heavens, to be the preachers of truth; Prophets, Apostles, the announcers of the word of 
God. . . . If therefore the clouds are the preachers of the truth, let us first enquire why they are clouds. 
For the same men are Heavens and clouds: Heavens from the brightness of the truth, clouds from the 
hidden things of the flesh: for all clouds are obscure, owing to their mortality: and they come and go. It is 
on account of these very obscurities of the flesh, that is, of the clouds, that the Apostle saith, “Therefore 
judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come, who will bring to light the hidden things of darkness.” 
You see at this moment what a man is saying: but what he has in his heart, you cannot see: what is forced 
from the cloud, you see, what is kept within the cloud, you see not. For whose eyes pierce the cloud? The 
clouds therefore are the preachers of the truth in the flesh. The Creator of all things Himself came in the 
flesh. .. . We are called clouds on account of the flesh, and we are preachers of the truth on account of the 
showers of the clouds: but our flesh comes in one way, His by another. We too are called sons of God, but 
He is the Son of God in another sense. His cloud comes from a Virgin, He is the Son from eternity, co- 
eternal with the Father. “Who is he then among the clouds, that shall be compared unto the Lord? and 
what is he among the sons of God, that shall be like unto the Lord?” Let the Lord Himself say whether He 
can find one like unto Himself. “Whom do men say that I the Son of Man am?” Because I appear, because I 
am seen, because I walk among you, and perhaps at present Iam become common; say, whom do men say 
that I the Son of Man am? Surely when they see a son of man, they see a cloud; but say, “Whom do men 
say that I am?” In answer they gave Him the reports of men; “Some say that Thou art John the Baptist: 
some Elias, and others Jeremias, or one of the prophets.” Many clouds and sons of God are here 
mentioned: for because they were righteous and holy, as the sons of God, Jeremias, Elias, and John are 
called also sons of God: in their character of preachers of God, they are styled clouds. Ye have said what 
clouds men imagine Me to be: do ye too say, “Whom say ye that Iam?” Peter replying in behalf of all, one 
for those who were one, answered, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God;” not like those sons of 
God who are not made equal to Thee: Thou hast come in the flesh: but not as the clouds, who are not to be 
compared unto Thee. 


8... .”God is very greatly to be feared in the counsel of the righteous, and to be had in dread of all them 
that are round about Him” (ver. 7). God is everywhere; who therefore are round about Him, who is 
everywhere? For if He has some round about Him, He is represented as finite on every side. Moreover, if 
it is truly said to God and of God, “of His greatness there is no end;” who remain, who are round about 
Him, except because He who is everywhere, chose to be born of the flesh on one spot, to dwell among one 
nation, in one place to be crucified, from one spot to rise again and ascend into Heaven. Where He did 
this, the Gentiles are round about Him. If He remained where He did these things, He would not be 
“great, and be had in dread of all them that are round about Him;” but since He preached when there in 
such a manner as to send preachers of His own name through all nations over the whole world; by 
working miracles among His servants, He is become “great, and to be had in dread of all them that are 
round about Him.” 


9. “O Lord God of Hosts, who is like unto Thee? Thy truth, most mighty Lord, is on every side” (ver. 8). 
Great is Thy power: Thou hast made Heaven and earth, and all things that in them are: but greater still is 
thy loving-kindness, which has shown forth Thy truth to all around Thee. For if Thou hadst been preached 
only on the spot where Thou didst deign to be born, to suffer, to rise again, to ascend; the truth of that 
promise of God would have been fulfilled, to confirm the promises made unto the fathers: but the promise, 
“that the Gentiles may glorify God for His mercy,” would not have been fulfilled, had not that truth been 
explained, and diffused to those around Thee from the spot where Thou didst deign to appear. On that 
spot Thou didst thunder out of Thy own cloud: but to scatter rain upon the Gentiles round about, Thou 
hast sent other clouds. Truly in Thy power hast Thou fulfilled what Thou hast said, “Hereafter shall ye see 
the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of Heaven.” 


10.... For ye have heard, like men accustomed to the watering of the clouds of God, “Thy truth” then “is 
in the circuit of Thee.” But when without persecutions, when without opposition, since it is said, that “He 
was born for a sign which shall be spoken against”? Since then that nation, where Thou didst deign to be 
born, and to dwell, was as a land separated from the waves of the heathen, so that it appeared dry and 
ready for watering with rain, while the rest of the nations were as a sea in the bitterness of their sterility; 
what do Thy preachers who scatter Thy truth in circuit of Thee, when the waves of that sea rage 
furiously? “Thou rulest the power of the sea” (ver. 9). For what was the result of the sea raging thus, but 
the day which we are now keeping holy? It slew Martyrs, scattered seeds of blood, the harvest of the 
Church sprang up. Safely then let the clouds go forth: let them diffuse Thy truth in circuit of Thee, let 
them not fear the savage waves. “Thou rulest the power of the sea.” The sea swells, buffets, and roars: but 
“God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted beyond what ye are able:” and so, “Thou stillest the 
waves thereof when they rise.” 


11. Lastly, what hast Thou done in the sea itself, to pacify its rage, and to weaken it? “Thou hast humbled 
the proud as one that is wounded” (ver. 10). There is a certain proud serpent in the sea, of which another 
passage of Scripture speaks, “I will command the serpent, and he shall bite him;” and again, “There is 
that Leviathan, whom Thou hast made to mock him,” whose head He bruises above the water. “Thou,” he 
says, “hast humbled the proud, as one that is wounded.” Thou hast humbled Thyself, and the proud was 
humbled: for the proud held the proud ones through pride: but the great One is humbled, and by believing 
in Him become small. While the little one is nourished by the example of One who from greatness 
descended to humility, the devil has lost what he held: because the proud held only the proud. When such 
an example of humility was displayed before them, men learned to condemn their own pride, and to 
imitate the humility of God. Thus also the devil, by losing those whom he had in his power, has even 
himself been humbled; not chastened, but thrown prostrate. “Thou hast humbled the proud like one that 
is wounded.” Thou hast been humbled, and hast humbled others: Thou hast been wounded, and hast 
wounded others: for Thy blood, as it was shed to blot the handwriting of sins, could not but wound him. 
For what was the ground of his pride, except the bond which he held against us. This bond, this 
handwriting, Thou hast blotted out with Thy blood: him therefore hast Thou wounded, from whom Thou 
hast rescued so many victims. You must understand the devil wounded, not by the piercing of the flesh, 
which he has not, but by the bruising of his proud heart. “Thou hast scattered Thine enemies abroad with 
Thy mighty arm.” 


12. “The heavens are thine, the earth also is Thine” (ver. 11). From Thee, over Thy earth they rain. Thine 
are the heavens, by whom is preached Thy truth in circuit of Thee; “Thine is the earth,” which has 
received Thy truth in circuit of Thee; and what has resulted from that rain? “Thou hast laid the foundation 
of the round world, and all that therein is.” “Thou hast created the north and the seas” (ver. 12). For 
nothing has any power against Thee, against its Creator. The world indeed may rage through its own 
malice, and the perversity of its will; does it nevertheless pass over the bound laid down by the Creator, 
who made all things? Why then do I fear the north wind? Why do I fear the seas? In the north indeed is 
the devil, who said, “I will sit in the sides of the north; I will be like the Most High;” but Thou hast 
humbled, as one wounded, the proud one. Thus what Thou hast done in them has more force for Thy 
dominion, than their own will has for their wickedness. “Thou hast created the north and the seas.” 


13. “Thabor and Hermon shall rejoice in Thy name.” Those mountains are here understood, but they have 
a meaning. “Thabor and Hermon shall rejoice in Thy name.” Thabor, when interpreted, signifies an 
approaching light. But whence comes the light of which it is said, “Ye are the light of the world,” unless 
from Him concerning whom it is written, “That was the true light, which lighteth every man coming into 
the world”? The light then which is the light of the world comes from that light which is not kindled from 
any other source, so that there is no fear lest it be extinguished. The light then comes from Him, who is 
that candle which is not set beneath the bushel, but on a candlestick, Thabor the coming light. Hermon 
means his curse. Justly the light comes and is made the curse of him. Of whom but the devil, the wounded 
one, the proud one? Our illumination then is given from Thee; that he is held accursed of us, who kept us 
in his own error and pride, is from Thee. “Thabor and Hermon, therefore, shall rejoice,” not in their own 
merits, “but in Thy name.” For they shall say, “Not unto us, Lord, not unto us, but to Thy name give the 
praise,” on account of the raging sea: lest “the heathen say, Where is now their God?” 


14. “Thou hast a mighty arm” (ver. 13). Let no man arrogate anything to himself. “Thou hast a mighty 
arm:” by Thee we were created, by Thee we have been defended. “Thou hast a mighty arm: strong be Thy 
hand, and high be Thy right hand.” 


15. “Righteousness and judgment are the preparation of Thy seat” (ver. 14). Thy righteousness and 
judgment will appear in the end: they are now hidden. Of Thy righteousness it is treated in another Psalm, 
“on the hidden things of the Son.” There will then be a manifestation of Thy righteousness and judgment: 
some will be set on the right, others on the left hand: and the unbelieving will tremble, when they see 
what now they mock at, and believe not: the righteous will rejoice, when they shall see what they now see 
not, yet believe. “Righteousness and judgment are the preparation of Thy seat:” especially in the Day of 
Judgment. What then now? “mercy and truth go before Thy face.” I should fear the preparation of Thy 
seat, Thy justice, and Thy coming judgment, did not mercy and truth go before Thee: why should I at the 
end fear Thy righteousness, when with Thy mercy going before Thee Thou blottest out my sins, and by 


showing forth Thy truth fulfillest Thy promises? “Mercy and truth go before Thy face.” For “all the paths 
of the Lord are mercy and truth.” 


16. In all these things shall we not rejoice? or shall we contain our joy? or shall words suffice for our 
gladness? or shall the tongue be able to express our rejoicing? If therefore no words suffice, “Blessed is 
the people, O Lord, that knoweth glad shouting” (ver. 15). O blessed people! dost thou conceive aright, 
dost thou understand, glad shouting? For except thou understand glad shouting, thou canst not be 
blessed. What do I mean by understanding glad shouting? Whether thou knowest the source of that 
rejoicing which is beyond words to express. For this joy is not of thyself, since “he that glorieth, let him 
glory in the Lord.” Rejoice not then in thy own pride, but in God’s grace. See that that grace is such, that 
the tongue fails to express its greatness, and then thou understandest glad shouting. ... O Lord, “they 
shall walk in the light of Thy countenance.” “They shall rejoice in Thy name all the day” (ver. 16). That 
Thabor and Hermon shall rejoice in Thy name: all day shall they rejoice, if they will, in Thy name; but if 
they will rejoice in their own name, they shall not rejoice all day: for they shall not continue in their joy, 
when they shall delight in themselves, and fall through pride. That they may rejoice all day, therefore, 
“they shall rejoice in Thy name, and in Thy righteousness shall they be exalted.” Not in their own, but in 
Thine: lest they have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge. For some are noted by the Apostle, 
that they have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge, “being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and 
going about to establish their own,” and not rejoicing in Thy light, and thus “not submitting themselves 
unto the righteousness of God.” And why? because “they have a zeal of God, but not according to 
knowledge.” But the people who knoweth glad shouting (for the former err from want of knowledge, but 
blessed is the people not that knoweth not, but that knoweth glad shouting), whence ought it to shout, 
whence to rejoice, but in Thy name, walking in the light of Thy countenance? And it shall deserve to be 
exalted, but in Thy righteousness: let every man take away altogether his own righteousness, and be 
trembled: the righteousness of God shall come, and he shall be exalted, “and in Thy righteousness shall 
they be exalted.” 


17. “For Thou art the glory of their strength: and in Thy good pleasure Thou shalt lift up our horns” (ver. 
17): because it has seemed good to Thee, not because we are worthy. 


18. “For of the Lord is our taking up” (ver. 18). For I was moved like a heap of sand, that I might fall; and I 
should have fallen, had not the Lord taken me up. “For of the Lord is (our ) taking up: and of the Holy One 
of Israel our King.” Himself is thy taking up, Himself thy illumination: in His light thou art safe, in His 
light thou walkest, in His righteousness thou art exalted. He took thee up, He guards thy weakness: He 
gives thee strength of Himself, not of thyself. 


19. “Thou spakest sometime in vision unto Thy sons, and saidst” (ver. 19). Thou spakest in thy vision. Thou 
didst reveal this to Thy Prophets. For this reason Thou spakest in vision, that is, in revelation: whence 
Prophets were called seers. They saw something within, which they were to speak without: and secretly 
they heard what they preached openly. Then “Thou spakest in vision unto Thy sons, and saidst, I have laid 
help upon One that is mighty.” Ye understand Who is meant by mighty? “I have exalted One chosen out of 
the people.” And Who is meant by chosen? One who, ye rejoice, is already exalted. 


20. “I have found David My servant:” that David from David’s seed: “with My holy oil have I anointed 
Him” (ver. 20): for it is said of Him, “God, even Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of gladness above 
Thy fellows.” 


21. “My hand shall hold Him fast, and My arm shall strengthen Him” (ver. 21): because there was a taking 
up of man; because flesh was assumed in the Virgin’s womb, because by Him who in the form of God is 
coequal with the Father, the form of a servant was taken, and He became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the Cross. 


22. “The enemy shall not be able to do him violence” (ver. 22). The enemy rages indeed but he shall not be 
able to do Him violence: he is wont to hurt, but he shall not hurt. How then shall he afflict Him? he will 
exercise Him, but he shall not hurt Him. There shall be profit in his raging; for those against whom he 
rages shall be crowned in their conquering. For how is he conquered, if he rages not against us? or where 
is God our helper, if we fight not? The enemy therefore shall do what is in his power; but “he shall not be 
able to do Him violence: the son of wickedness shall not come nigh to hurt Him.” 


23. “I will cut in pieces His enemies before His face” (ver. 23). They are cut in pieces from their 
conspiracy, and in that they believe they are cut in pieces; for they believe by degrees; as when the calf’s 
head was ground small, they will come to be the drink of God’s people. For Moses ground down the calf’s 
head, and sprinkled it upon the water, and made the children of Israel drink it. All the unbelieving are 
ground: they believe by degrees; and they are drunk by the people of God, and pass into Christ’s body. “I 
will cut in pieces His foes before His face: and put to flight them that hate Him.” 


24. “My truth also and My mercy is with Him” (ver. 24). All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth. 
Remember, as much as ye can, how often these two attributes are urged upon us, that we render them 
back to God. For as He showed us mercy that He might blot out our sins, and truth in fulfilling His 
promises; so also we, walking in His path, ought to give back to Him mercy and truth; mercy, in pitying 


the wretched; truth, in not judging unjustly. Let not truth rob you of mercy, nor mercy hinder truth: for if 
through mercy you shall have judged contrary to truth, or by rigorous truth shall have forgotten mercy, 
you will not be walking in the path of God, where “mercy and truth meet together.” “And in My name shall 
His horn be exalted.” Why should I say more? Ye are Christians, recognise Christ. 


25. “I will set His hand also in the sea” (ver. 25): that is, He shall rule over the Gentiles; “and His right 
hand in the floods.” Rivers run into the sea: avaricious men roll onwards into the bitterness of this world: 
yet all these kinds of men will be subject to Christ. 


26. “He shall call me, Thou art My Father, and the lifter up of My salvation” (ver. 26). 


“And I will make Him my first-born; higher than the kings of the earth” (ver. 27). Our Martyrs, whose 
birthdays we are celebrating, shed their blood on account of these things, which were believed though not 
yet seen; how much more brave ought we to be, as we see what they believed? For they had not yet seen 
Christ raised on high among the kings of the earth: as yet princes were taking counsel together against 
the Lord and His Anointed: what follows in the same Psalm was not then fulfilled, “Be wise now therefore, 
O ye kings: be learned, ye that are judges of the earth.” Now indeed Christ has been exalted among the 
kings of the earth. 


27. “My mercy will I keep for Him for ever: and my Testament faithful with Him” (ver. 28). On His 
account, the Testament is faithful: in Him the Testament is mediated: He is the Sealer, the Mediator of the 
Testament, the Surety of the Testament, the Witness of the Testament, the Heritage of the Testament, the 
Coheir of the Testament. 


28. “His seed will I make to endure world without end” (ver. 29). Not only for this world, but unto the 
world without end: whither His seed, which is His heritage, the seed of Abraham, which is Christ, will 
pass. But if ye are Christ’s, ye are also Abraham’s seed: and if ye are destined His heirs for ever, “He will 
establish His seed unto world without end: and His throne as the days of Heaven.” The thrones of earthly 
kings are as the days of the earth: different are the days of Heaven from those of earth. The days of 
Heaven are those years of which it is said, “Thou art the same, and Thy years shall not fail.” The days of 
the earth are soon overtaken by their successors: those which precede are shut out from us: nor do those 
which succeed remain: but they come that they may go, and are almost gone before they are come. Such 
are the days of earth. But the days of Heaven, which are also the “One day” of Heaven, and the never 
failing years, have neither beginning nor end: nor is any day there narrowed between yesterday and to- 
morrow: no one there expects the future, nor loses the past: but the days of Heaven are always present, 
where His throne shall be for ever and ever... . 


29. This is a strong pledge of the promise of God. The sons of this David are the children of the 
Bridegroom; all Christians therefore are called His sons. But it is much indeed that God promises, that if 
Christians, that is, “If his children forsake My law, and walk not in My judgments” (ver. 30); “if they 
profane My statutes, and keep not My commandments” (ver. 31); I will not spurn them, nor will I send 
them away from Me in perdition: but what will I do? “I will visit their offences with the rod, and their sin 
with scourges” (ver. 32). It is not the mercy of one that calls them only; but also that chastises and 
scourges them. Let therefore thy Father’s hand be upon thee, and if thou art a good son, repel not 
chastening; for “what son is there, to whom his father giveth not chastening?” Let Him chasten him, so 
long as He takes not from him His mercy: let Him beat him when obstinate, as long as He does not 
disinherit him. If thou hast well understood the promises of thy Father, fear not to be scourged, but to be 
disinherited: “for whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth: and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” 
Does the sinful son spurn chastening, when he sees the only Son without sin scourged? “I will visit their 
offences with the rod.” Thus too the Apostle threatens: “What will ye? shall I come unto you with a rod?” 
Let not pious sons say, if Thou art coming with a rod, come not at all. For it is better to be taught with the 
Father’s rod, than to perish in the caresses of the robber. 


30. “Nevertheless, My mercy will I not utterly take from Him” (ver. 33). From whom? From that David to 
whom I gave these promises, whom “I anointed with my holy oil of gladness above His fellows.” Do you 
recognise Him from whom God will not utterly take away His mercy? That no one may anxiously say, since 
He speaks of Christ as Him from whom He will not take away His mercy, What then will become of the 
sinner? Did He say anything like this, “I will not take My loving-kindness utterly from them”? “I will visit,” 
He saith, “their offences with the rod, and their sin with scourges.” Thou didst expect for thy own security, 
“T will not utterly take my loving-kindness from” them. And indeed this is the reading of some books, but 
not of the most accurate: though, where they have it, it is a reading by no means inconsistent with the 
real meaning. For how can it be said that He will not utterly take His mercy from Christ? Has the Saviour 
of the body committed aught of sin either in Heaven or in earth, “who sitteth even at the right hand of 
God, who also maketh intercession for us”? Yet it is from Christ: but from His members, His body which is 
the Church. For in this sense He speaks of it as a great thing that He will not take away His mercies from 
Him, supposing us not to recognise the only Son, who is in the bosom of the Father; for there the Man is 
not counted for His Person, but the One Person is God and Man. He therefore does not utterly take His 
mercies from Him, when He takes not His mercy from His body, His members, in which, even while He 
was enthroned in Heaven, He was still suffering persecutions on earth; and when He cried from Heaven, 
“Saul, Saul,” not why persecutest thou My servants, nor why persecutest thou My saints, nor My disciples, 


but, “why persecutest thou Me?” As then, while no one persecuted Him when sitting in Heaven, He cried 
out, “Why persecutest thou Me?” when the Head recognised its limbs, and His love allowed not the Head 
to separate Himself from the union of the body: so, when He taketh not away His mercies from Him, it is 
surely that He taketh it not from us, who are His limbs and body. Yet ought we not on that account to sin 
not without apprehension, and perversely to assure ourselves that we shall not perish, be our actions what 
they may. For there are certain sins and certain offences, to define and discourse of which it is either 
impossible for me, or if it were possible, it would be too tedious for the time we have at present. For no 
man can Say that he is without sin; for if he says so, he will lie; “if we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” Each one therefore is needfully scourged for his own sins; but the 
mercy of God is not taken away from him, if he be a Christian. Certainly if thou committest such offences 
as to repel the hand of Him who chasteneth, the rod of Him who scourgeth thee, and art angry at the 
correction of God, and fliest from thy Father when He chasteneth thee, and wilt not suffer Him to be thy 
Father, because He spares thee not when thou dost sin; thou hast estranged thyself from thy heritage, He 
has not thrown thee off; for if thou wouldest abide being scourged, thou wouldest not abide disinherited. 
“Nor will I do hurt in My truth.” For His mercy in setting free shall not be taken away, lest His truth in 
taking vengeance do harm. 


31. “My covenant will I not profane, nor reject the thing that is gone out of my lips” (ver. 34). Because his 
sons sin, I will not on this account be found false: I have promised; I will do. Suppose they choose to sin 
even as past hope, and so fall into sins as to offend their Father’s countenance, and deserve to be 
disinherited; is it not still God Himself, of whom it is said, “From these stones” He “will raise up sons to 
Abraham”? Therefore I tell you, brethren, many Christians sin venially, many are scourged and so 
corrected for their sin, chastened, and cured; many turn away altogether, striving with a stiff neck against 
the discipline of the Father, even wholly refusing God as their Father, though they have the mark of Christ, 
and so fall into such sins, that it can only be announced against them, “that they who do such things shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God.” Nevertheless, Christ shall not be destitute of an inheritance on their 
account: not for the chaff’s sake shall the wheat also perish: nor on account of bad fish shall nothing be 
cast into the vessels from that net. “The Lord knows them that are His.” For He who predestined us 
before we were born, promised undoubtingly: “For whom He did predestinate, them He also called: and 
whom He called, them He also justified: and whom He justified, them He also glorified.” Let desperate 
sinners sin as far as they choose: let the members of Christ reply, “If God is with us, who shall be against 
us?” God will not therefore do hurt in His truth, nor will He “profane His Testament.” His Testament 
remains immovable, because in His foreknowledge He predestined His heirs; and “He will not reject the 
thing that is gone out of His lips.” 


32. Listen for thy confirmation in hope, for thy security, if thou knowest thyself to be among the members 
of Christ. “I have sworn once by My holiness that I will not lie unto David” (ver. 35). Dost thou wait till 
God swear a second time? How often is He to swear, if in one oath He is false? One oath He made for our 
life, who sent His Only One to die for us. “I have sworn once by My holiness, that I will not lie unto David.” 
“His seed shall endure for ever” (ver. 36). His seed endures for ever; because the Lord knows them that 
are His. “And His seat is like as the sun before me:” “and as the moon perfect for evermore: and the 
faithful witness in heaven” (ver. 37). They are His seat, in whom He sits and reigns. But if His seat, His 
members also; because even our members are the seat of our head. See how all our other members 
sustain our head: but the head supports nothing above itself, but is itself supported by the rest of our 
limbs, as if the whole body of a man were the seat of his head. His seat, therefore, all in whom God reigns, 
“shall be like as the sun before Me,” He saith: because the righteous in the kingdom of My Father “shall 
shine like the sun.” But the sun is meant in a spiritual, not a bodily sense, as that which shines from 
Heaven, which He maketh to rise upon the just and unjust. Finally, that sun is not before men’s eyes only, 
but even those of cattle and the smallest insects; for which of the vilest animals sees not that sun? What 
does he say to distinguish the sun meant here? “Like as the sun before Me.” Not before men, before the 
flesh, before mortal animals, but “before Me, and as the moon.” But what moon? one “that is perfect for 
evermore.” For although that moon which we know becomes perfect, the next day she begins to wane, 
after her orb is full. “He shall be as the moon perfect for evermore,” He saith. His seat shall be made 
perfect as the moon, but that moon is one which will be perfect for evermore. If as the sun, why also as 
the moon? the Scriptures usually signify by the moon the mortality of this flesh, because of its increasings 
and decreasings, because of its transitory nature. The moon is also interpreted as Jericho: one who was 
descending from Jerusalem to Jericho fell among robbers: for he was descending from immortality to 
mortality. Similar then is the flesh to that moon, which every month suffers increase and decrease: but 
that flesh of ours will be perfect in the resurrection: “and a faithful witness in heaven.” Thus then, if it was 
our mind only that would be perfected, he would compare us only to the sun: if our body only, to the 
moon; but as God will perfect us in both, in respect of the mind it is said, “like as the sun before Me,” 
because God only seeth the mind: and “as the moon,” so is the flesh: which “shall be made perfect for 
evermore,” in the resurrection of the dead: “and a faithful witness in Heaven,” because all that was 
asserted of the resurrection of the dead was true. I beseech you, hear this again more clearly, and 
remember it: for I know that some understand, while others are yet enquiring perhaps what I meant. 
There is no article of the Christian faith which has encountered such contradiction as that of the 
resurrection of the flesh. Finally, He who was born for a sign that should be spoken against, resumed His 
own flesh after death to meet the caviller; and He who could have so completely cured His wounds that 
their scars would have entirely vanished, retained those scars in His body, that He might cure the wounds 


of doubt in the heart. Indeed nothing has been attacked with the same pertinacious, contentious 
contradiction, in the Christian faith, as the resurrection of the flesh. On the immortality of the soul many 
Gentile philosophers have disputed at great length, and in many books they have left it written that the 
soul is immortal: when they come to the resurrection of the flesh, they doubt not indeed, but they most 
openly deny it, declaring it to be absolutely impossible that this earthly flesh can ascend to Heaven. Thus 
that moon shall be perfect for evermore, and shall be the faithful witness in heaven against all gain- 
sayers. 


33. These promises, so sure, so firm, so open, so unquestioned, were made concerning Christ. For 
although some are mysteriously veiled, yet some are so clear, that all that is obscure is easily revealed by 
them. Such being the case, see what follows: “But Thou hast approved and brought to nothing and 
forsaken Thine Anointed” (ver. 38). “Thou hast overthrown the testament of Thy servant, and profaned His 
holiness on the ground” (ver. 39). “Thou hast broken down all His hedges, and made His strongholds a 
terror” (ver. 40)... . How is this? Thou hast promised all those things: and Thou hast brought to pass their 
reverse. Where are now the promises which but a little before filled us with delight? which we so joyfully 
applauded, which we so fearlessly made our boast of? It is as if one promised, and another destroyed. And 
this is the mystery: for the words are not “another,” but “Thou,” Thou who didst promise, who didst even 
swear in condescension to human doubt, Thou hast promised this, and done thus! Whence shall I get Thy 
oath, where shall I find Thy promise fulfilled? Would then God promise, or swear thus falsely? and yet why 
then these promises, and these acts? I answer, that He acted thus in fulfilment of those promises. But who 
am I, to say this? Let us see therefore whether it is the language of the Truth; what I say will not then be 
without foundation. It was David to whom the fulfilment of these promises in his seed, that is, in Christ, 
was promised: and as they were addressed to David, men expected their completion in David. Further, lest 
when any Christian asserted these promises to have referred to Christ, another by applying them to 
David, because he described the fulfilment of all of them in David, might thus err; He cancelled them in 
David, thus obliging us when we see them unfulfilled in David, to look to another quarter for their 
fulfilment. Thus also in the case of Esau and Jacob, we find the elder worshipped by the younger, though it 
is written, “The elder shall serve the younger;” so when you see it unfulfilled in those two brothers, you 
look for two peoples in whom to discover the completion of what God in His truth deigns to promise. 
“From the fruit of thy body,” saith the Lord unto David, “shall I set upon thy sea.” He promised from his 
seed something for evermore: and, Solomon, born to him, became master of such wisdom, that the 
promise of God respecting the fruit of David’s body was believed to have been fulfilled in him; but 
Solomon fell, and gave room for hoping for Christ; that since God can neither be deceived nor deceive, He 
might not make His promise to rest in one who He knew would fall, but you might after the fall of 
Solomon look back to God, and demand His promise. Hast Thou, O Lord, deceived? Hast Thou failed to 
fulfil Thy promise? Dost Thou not exhibit what Thou hast sworn? Perhaps God might reply, I swore and 
promised: but Solomon would not persevere. What then? Didst not Thou, Lord God, know beforehand that 
he would not persevere? Indeed Thou didst know. Why then didst Thou promise me what should be 
eternal in one who would not persevere? Hast Thou not answered; “But if his children forsake My law, and 
walk not in My judgments; if they keep not My statutes, and profane My testament;” yet My promise shall 
remain, and My oath shall be fulfilled: “I have sworn once in My Holiness,” within, in a certain mystery, in 
the very spring whence the Prophets drank, whence they burst forth to us of these things, “I have sworn 
once” that I will not fail David. Show forth then what Thou hast sworn, give us what Thou hast promised. 
The fulfilment is taken from that David, that it might not be looked for in that David: wait therefore for 
what I have promised. 


34. Even David himself knew this. Consider his words; “Thou hast rejected and brought him down to 
nothing.” Where then is Thy promise? “Thou hast put off Thine anointed.” This expression cheers us, 
among much that is sorrowful: for the promise of God is still valid; for Thou hast put off Thine Anointed, 
not taken Him away. See then what was the fate of that David, in whom the ignorant hoped for the 
fulfilment of the promises of God, in order that those promises might be more firmly relied upon for their 
fulfilment in another. “Thou hast put off Thine Anointed: Thou hast overthrown the testament of Thy 
servant.” For where is the Old Testament of the Jews? where that land of promise, in which they sinned 
while they dwelt in it, on the overthrow of which they wandered afar? Ask you for the kingdom of the 
Jews; it exists not: you ask for the altar of the Jews; it is not: you ask for the sacrifice of the Jews; it is not: 
you ask for the priesthood of the Jews; it is not. “Thou hast overthrown the testament of Thy servant, and 
profaned his holiness on the earth.” Thou hast shown that what they thought holy, was earthly. “Thou hast 
broken down all his hedges,” with which Thou hast entrenched him: for how could he have been spoiled 
unless his hedges had been broken down? “Thou hast made his strongholds a terror.” Why terror? That it 
should be said to the sinners, “For if God spared not the natural branches, take heed lest He also spare 
not thee.” 


“All they that go by the way have spoiled him:” that is, all the heathen that go by the way, meaning, all 
who pass through this life, have spoiled Israel, have spoiled David. First of all, see his fragments in all 
nations: for it is of the Jews that it is said, “They shall be a portion for foxes.” For the Scripture calls 
wicked, crafty, and cowardly kings, whom another’s virtue terrifies, foxes. Thus when our Lord Himself 
was speaking of the threatening Herod, He said, “Go ye, and tell that fox.” The king who fears no man, is 
not a fox: like that Lion of Judah, of whom it is said, “Stooping down Thou didst rise up, and didst sleep as 
a lion.” At Thy will Thou didst stoop down, at Thy will didst rise; because Thou wouldest, Thou didst sleep. 


And thus in another Psalm he says, “I slept.” Was not the sentence complete, “I slept, and took rest, and 
rose up again, because the Lord shall uphold Me”? Why is the word ego added? and thus with a strong 
emphasis on the word I, they raged against Me, they troubled Me: but had I not willed, I had not slept. 
Those then concerning whom it was declared that they should be a portion for foxes, are now spoken of as 
follows; “All they that go by have spoiled him: and he is become a reproach to his neighbours” (ver. 41). 
“Thou hast set up the right hand of his enemies, and made all his adversaries to rejoice” (ver. 42). Look at 
the Jews, and see all things fulfilled that were predicted. “Thou hast turned away the help of his sword.” 
How they were used to fight few in number, and to strike down many. “Thou hast turned away the help of 
his sword, and Thou givest him not victory in the battle” (ver. 43). Naturally then is he conquered, 
naturally taken prisoner, naturally made an outcast from his kingdom, naturally scattered abroad: for he 
lost that land, for which he slew the Lord. “Thou hast loosed him from cleansing” (ver. 44). What is this? 
Amongst all the evils, this is a matter for great fear; for howsoever God may beat, howsoever He may be 
wroth, howsoever He may flog and scourge, yet let Him scourge him bound, whom He is to cleanse, not 
“loose him from cleansing.” For if He loose him from being purified, he becomes incapable of cleansing, 
and must be an outcast. From what cleansing then is the Jew loosed? From faith; for by faith we live: and 
it is said of faith, “purifying their hearts by faith:” and as it is only the faith of Christ that cleanses; by 
disbelief in Christ, they are loosed from purification. “Thou hast loosed him from cleansing, and cast his 
throne down to the ground.” And so Thou hast broken it. “The days of his seat hast Thou shortened” (ver. 
45). They imagined that they should reign for ever. “And covered him with confusion.” All these things 
happened to the Jews, Christ yet not being taken away, but His advent deferred. 


35. Let us therefore see whether God fulfils His promises. After these stern penalties which have been 
recorded as having been inflicted upon this people and kingdom, that God might not be supposed to have 
fulfilled His promises in it, and so not to grant another kingdom in Christ, of which kingdom there shall be 
no end; the Prophet addresses Him in these words, “Lord, how long wilt Thou hide Thyself unto the end?” 
(ver. 46). For possibly it was not from them and to the end; because “blindness in part is happened to 
Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in, and so all Israel shall be saved.” But in the mean while 
“shall Thy wrath burn like fire.” 


36. “O remember what my substance is” (ver. 47). That David, who was placed among the Jews in the 
flesh, in Christ in hope, speaks “Remember what is my substance.” For not because the Jews fell away, did 
my substance fail: for from that people came the Virgin Mary, and from her the flesh of Christ; that Flesh 
sins not, but purifies sins; there, saith David, is my substance. “O remember what my substance is.” For 
the root has not entirely perished; the seed shall come to whom the promise was made, ordained by 
Angels in the hand of a Mediator. “For Thou hast not made all the sons of men for nought” (ver. 47). Lo! all 
the sons of men have gone into vanity: yet Thou hast not made them for nought. If then all went into 
vanity, whom Thou hast not made for nought; hast Thou not reserved some instrument to purify them from 
vanity? This which Thou hast reserved to Thyself to cleanse men from vanity is Thy Holy One, in Him is 
my substance: for from Him are all, whom Thou hast not made for nought, purified from their own vanity. 
To them it is said, “O ye sons of men, how long are ye heavy in heart? Wherefore have ye such pleasure in 
vanity, and seek after leasing?” Perhaps they might become anxious, and turn from their vanity, and when 
they found themselves polluted with it, might seek for purification from it: then help them, make them 
secure. “Know this also, that the Lord hath made wonderful His Holy One.” He has made His Holy One to 
be admired: thence He has purified all from their vanity: there, saith David, is my substance: O remember 
it! “For Thou hast not made all the sons of men for nought.” Thou hast therefore reserved something to 
purify them: and who is He whom Thou hast reserved? “What man is he that liveth, and shall not see 
death?” This man then who shall live and not see death, shall purify them from nothingness. For He made 
not all men for nought, nor can He who made them so despise His own creatures, as not to convert and 
purify them. 


37. “What man is he that shall live, and shall not see death?” (ver. 48). For being raised from the dead He 
dieth no more, and death hath no more dominion over Him. And as in another Psalm it is said, “Thou shalt 
not leave my soul in Hell, neither shalt Thou suffer Thy Holy One to see corruption,” the Apostolic 
teaching takes up this testimony, and in the Acts of the Apostles thus argues against the unbelieving; Men 
and brethren, we know that the patriarch David is dead and buried, and his flesh hath seen corruption. 
Therefore it cannot be said of him, “neither shalt Thou suffer Thy Holy One to see corruption.” Of whom 
then is it said? “What man is he that shall live, and shall not see death?” Perhaps there is no man such. 
Nay, but “who is it?” is said to make thee inquire, not despair. But perhaps there may be some man “that 
shall live, and shall not see death,” and yet perhaps he did not speak of Christ, who died? There is no man 
“that shall live, and shall not see death,” except Him who died for mortals. That thou mayest be assured 
that it is said of Him, consider the sequel; “What man is he that liveth, and shall not see death?” Did He 
never die then? He did. How then shall He live, and never see death? “He shall deliver His own soul from 
the hands of Hell.” He is spoken of alone indeed, in that He alone of all others “shall live, and shall not see 
death: He shall deliver His own soul from the hand of Hell,” because although the rest of His faithful shall 
rise from the dead, and shall themselves live for evermore, without seeing death; yet they shall not 
themselves deliver their own souls from the hands of Hell. He who delivers His own soul from the hands 
of Hell, Himself delivers those of His believers: they cannot do so of themselves. Prove that He delivers 
His own soul. “I have power to lay down My life, and I have power to take it again. No man taketh it from 
Me;’ for I Myself slept, but I lay it down of Myself, and take it again,” because it is He Himself who 


delivers His own soul from the hands of Hell. 


38. But in the very faith in Christ great difficulties occurred, and the heathen in their rage long said, 
“When shall he die, and his name perish?” On account of these then who have now long believed in Christ, 
but were destined to doubt for some time, these words follow, “Lord, where are Thy old loving- 
kindnesses?” (ver. 49). We have now acknowledged Christ our purifier, we now possess Him in whom Thy 
promises were to be fulfilled; show forth in Him what Thou hast promised. It is He Himself that shall live, 
and not see death: Himself who delivers His own soul from the hand of Hell: and yet we are still in 
suffering. Thus spoke the Martyrs, whose birthdays we are celebrating. He shall live, and not see death: 
He delivers His soul from the hands of Hell: yet “for Thy sake we are killed all the day long: and are 
counted as sheep appointed to be slain.” “Lord, where are Thy old loving-kindnesses which Thou swarest 
unto David in Thy truth?” 


39. “Remember, Lord, the rebuke that Thy servants have” (ver. 50). Even while Christ was living, and 
while He was sitting on His Father’s right hand, reproaches were cast against the Christians: they long 
were reproached with the name of Christ. That widowed one who brought forth, and whose children were 
more than those of the married wife, heard ill names, heard reproaches: but the Church, multiplied as she 
is, extending right and left, no longer remembers the reproach of her widowhood. “Remember, Lord,” in 
the memory of whom there is abundant sweetness. “Remember,” forget not. Remember what? “the rebuke 
that Thy servants have: and how I do bear in my bosom the rebukes of many people.” I went, saith he, to 
preach of Thee, and I heard reproaches, and bore them in my bosom, because I was fulfilling the 
prophecy. “Being defamed we entreat: we are made as the filth of the earth, and are the offscouring of all 
things unto this day.” Long the Christians bore reproaches in their bosom, in their heart: nor dared resist 
their revilers; before, when it was a crime to answer a heathen: it is now a crime to remain a heathen. 
Thanks be to the Lord! He remembered our rebukes: He raised the horn of His Anointed on high, He 
made Him the Wonderful among the kings of the earth. Now no one insults Christians, or if he does, it is 
not in public: he speaks as if he were still more fearful of being heard, than anxious to be believed. “I bear 
in my bosom the rebukes of many people.” 


40. “Wherewith Thine enemies have blasphemed Thee, O Lord” (ver. 51), both Jews and Pagans. 
“Wherewith they have blasphemed.” Wherewith have they blasphemed Thee? “With the change of Thine 
Anointed.” They objected that Christ died, and was crucified. Madmen, what is your reproach? Although 
there is now no one to use it: yet supposing some still remaining that so speak, what is your reproach? 
that Christ died? He was not destroyed, but changed. He is styled “dead” on account of the three days. 
Wherewith then have thine enemies blasphemed Thee? Not with the loss, not with the perdition of Thine 
Anointed, but with His “change.” He was changed from temporal to eternal life: He was changed from the 
Jews to the Gentiles; He was changed from earth to heaven. Let then Thy vain enemies blaspheme Thee 
still for the change of Thine Anointed. Would that they may be changed: they will not in that case 
blaspheme the change of Christ, which displeases them since they themselves will not be changed. “For 
there is no change with them, and they fear not God.” 


41. They have blasphemed the change of Christ; but what dost thou answer? “The blessing of the Lord for 
evermore. Amen and Amen” (ver. 52). Thanks to His mercy, thanks to His grace. We express our thanks: 
we do not give them, nor return them, nor repay them: we express our thanks in words, while in fact we 
retain our sense of them. He saved us for no reward, He heeded not our impieties: He searched us out 
when we searched not for Him, He found, redeemed, emancipated us from the bondage of the devil and 
the power of his wicked angels: He drew us to Him to purify us by that faith, from which He releases 
those enemies only who believe not, and who for that reason cannot be purified. Let those who still 
remain infidels say every day what they choose; day by day they shall be fewer and fewer that remain; let 
them revile, mock, accuse, not the death, but the change of Christ. Do they not see that, when they say 
these things, they fail in purpose either by believing or by dying? For their curse is temporal: but the 
blessing of the Lord “for evermore.” To confirm that blessing is added, “Amen and Amen.” This is the 
signature of the bond of God. Secure then of His promises, let us believe the past, recognise the present, 
hope for the future. Let not the enemy lead us astray from the way, that He, who gathers us like chickens 
under His wings, may foster us: lest we stray from His wings, and the hawk of the air carry us off while 
yet unfledged. For the Christian ought not to hope in himself: if he hopes to be strong, let him be reared 
by his mother’s warmth. This is the hen who gathers her young together; whence is the reproach of our 
Saviour against the unbelieving Jerusalem. “Behold, your house shall be left unto you desolate.” Hence 
was it said, “Thou hast made his strongholds a terror.” Since then they would not be gathered together 
under the wings of this hen, and have given as a warning to teach us to dread the unclean spirits that fly 
in the air, seeking daily what they may devour; let us gather ourselves under the wings of this hen, the 
divine Wisdom, since she is weakened even unto death of her chickens. Let us love our Lord God, let us 
love His Church: Him as a Father, Her as a Mother: Him as a Lord, Her as His Handmaid, as we are 
ourselves the Handmaid’s sons. But this marriage is held together by a bond of great love: no man offends 
the one, and wins favour of the other. Let no man say, “I go indeed to the idols, I consult possessed ones 
and fortune-tellers: yet I abandon not God’s Church; I am a Catholic.” While thou holdest to thy Mother, 
thou hast offended thy Father. Another says, Far be it from me; I consult no sorcerer, I seek out no 
possessed one, I never ask advice by sacrilegious divination, I go not to worship idols, I bow not before 
stones; though I am in the party of Donatus. What does it profit you not to have offended your Father, if he 


avenges your offended Mother? what does it serve you, if you acknowledge the Lord, honour God, preach 
His name, acknowledge His Son, confess that He sitteth by His right hand; while you blaspheme His 
Church? Does not the analogy of human marriages convince you? Suppose you have some patron, whom 
you court every day, whose threshold you wear with your visits, whom you daily not only salute, but even 
worship, to whom you pay the most loyal courtesy; if you utter one calumny against his wife, could you re- 
enter his house? Hold then, most beloved, hold all with one mind to God the Father, and the Church our 
Mother. Celebrate with temperance the birthdays of the Saints, that we may imitate those who have gone 
before us, and that they who pray for you may rejoice over you; that “the blessing of the Lord may abide 
on you for evermore. Amen and Amen.” 


PSALM XC 


1. This Psalm is entitled, “The prayer of Moses the man of God,” through whom, His man, God gave the 
law to His people, through whom He freed them from the house of slavery, and led them forty years 
through the wilderness. Moses was therefore the Minister of the Old, and the Prophet of the New 
Testament. For “all these things,” saith the Apostle, “happened unto them for ensamples: and they are 
written for our admonition, unto whom the ends of the world come.” In accordance therefore with this 
dispensation which was vouchsafed to Moses, this Psalm is to be examined, as it has received its title from 
his prayer. 


2. “Lord,” he saith, “Thou hast been our refuge from one generation to another” (ver. 1): either in every 
generation, or in two generations, the old and new: because, as I said, he was the Minister of the 
Testament that related to the old generation, and the Prophet of the Testament which appertained to the 
new. Jesus Himself, the Surety of that covenant, and the Bridegroom in the marriage which He entered 
into in that generation, saith, “Had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed Me: for he wrote of Me.” 
Now it is not to be believed that this Psalm was entirely the composition of that Moses, as it is not 
distinguished by any of those of his expressions which are used in his songs: but the name of the great 
servant of God is used for the sake of some intimation, which should direct the attention of the reader or 
listener. “Lord,” he saith, “Thou hast been our refuge from one generation to the other.” 


3. He adds, how He became our refuge, since He began to be that, viz. a refuge, to us which He had not 
been before, not that He had not existed before He became our refuge: “Before the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever the earth and the world were made: and from age even unto age Thou art” (ver. 2). 
Thou therefore who art for ever, and before we were, and before the world was, hast become our refuge 
ever since we turned to Thee. But the expression, “before the mountains,” etc., seems to me to contain a 
particular meaning; for mountains are the higher parts of the earth, and if God was before even the earth 
were formed (or, as some books have it, from the same Greek word, “framed” ), since it was by Him that it 
was formed, what is the need of saying that He was before the mountains, or any certain parts of it, since 
God was not only before the earth, but before heaven and earth, and even the whole bodily and spiritual 
creation? But it may certainly be that the whole rational creation is marked by this distinction; that while 
the loftiness of Angels is signified by the mountains, the lowliness of man is meant by the earth. And for 
this reason, although all the works of creation are not improperly said to be either made or formed; 
nevertheless, if there is any propriety in these words, the Angels are “made;” for as they are enumerated 
among His heavenly works, the enumeration itself is thus concluded: “He spake the word, and they were 
made; He commanded, and they were created;” but the earth was “formed,” that man might thence be 
created in the body. For the Scripture uses this word, where we read, God made, or “God formed man out 
of the dust of the ground.” Before then the noblest parts of the creation (for what is higher than the 
rational part of the Heavenly creation) were made: before the earth was made, that Thou mightest have 
worshippers upon the earth; and even this is little, as all these had a beginning either in or with time; but 
“from age to age Thou art.” It would have been better, from everlasting to everlasting: for God, who is 
before the ages, exists not from a certain age, nor to a certain age, which has an end, since He is without 
end. But it often happens in the Scripture, that the equivocal Greek word causes the Latin translator to 
put age for eternity and eternity for age. But he very rightly does not say, Thou wast from ages, and unto 
ages Thou shalt be: but puts the verb in the present, intimating that the substance of God is altogether 
immutable. It is not, He was, and Shall be, but only Is. Whence the expression, I Am that I Am; and, I Am 
“hath sent me unto you;” and, “Thou shalt change them, and they shall be changed: but Thou art the 
same, and Thy years shall not fail.” Behold then the eternity that is our refuge, that we may fly thither 
from the mutability of time, there to remain for evermore. 


4. But as our life here is exposed to numerous and great temptations, and it is to be feared lest we may be 
turned aside by them from that refuge, let us see what in consequence of this the prayer of the man of 
God seeks for. “Turn not Thou man to lowness” (ver. 3): that is, let not man, turned aside from Thy eternal 
and sublime things, lust for things of time, savour of earthly things. This prayer is what God has Himself 
enjoined us, in the Prayer, “Lead us not into temptation,” He adds, “Again Thou sayest, Come again, ye 
children of men.” As if he said, I ask of Thee what Thou hast commanded me to ask: giving glory to His 
grace, that “he that glorieth, in the Lord he may glory:” without whose help we cannot by an exertion of 
our own will overcome the temptations of this life. “Turn not Thou man to lowness: again thou sayest, 
Turn again, ye children of men.” But grant what Thou has enjoined, by hearing the prayer of him who can 
at least pray, and aiding the faith of the willing soul. 


5. “For a thousand years in Thy sight are but as yesterday, which is past by” (ver. 4): hence we ought to 
turn to Thy refuge, where Thou art without any change, from the fleeting scenes around us; since 
however long a time may be wished for for this life, “a thousand years in Thy sight are but as yesterday:” 
not as to-morrow, which is to come: for all limited periods of time are reckoned as having already passed. 
Hence the Apostle’s choice is rather to aim at what is before, that is, to desire things eternal, and to 
forget things behind, by which temporal matters should be understood. But that no one may imagine a 
thousand years are reckoned by God as one day, as if with God days were so long, when this is only said in 
contempt of the extent of time: he adds, “and as a watch in the night:” which only lasts three hours. 


Nevertheless men have ventured to assert their knowledge of times, to the pretenders to which our Lord 
said, “It is not for you to know the times or seasons, which the Father hath put in His own power:” and 
they allege that this period may be defined six thousand years, as of six days. Nor have they heeded the 
words, “are but as one day which is past by:” for, when this was uttered, not a thousand years only had 
passed, and the expression, “as a watch in the night,” ought to have warned them that they might not be 
deceived by the uncertainty of the seasons: for even if the six first days in which God finished His works 
seemed to give some plausibility to their opinion, six watches, which amount to eighteen hours, will not 
consist with that opinion. 


6. Next, the man of God, or rather the Prophetic spirit, seems to be reciting some law written in the secret 
wisdom of God, in which He has fixed a limit to the sinful life of mortals, and determined the troubles of 
mortality, in the following words: “Their years are as things which are nothing worth: in the morning let it 
fade away like the grass” (ver. 5). The happiness therefore of the heirs of the old covenant, which they 
asked of the Lord their God as a great boon, attained to receive this Law in His mysterious Providence. 
Moses seems to be reciting it: “Their years shall be things which are esteemed as nothing.” Such are 
those things which are not before they are come: and when come, shall soon not be: for they do not come 
to be here, but to be gone. “In the morning,” that is, before they come, “as a heat let it pass by;” but “in 
the evening,” it means after they come, “let it fall, and be dried up, and withered” (ver. 6). It is “to fall” in 
death, be “dried up” in the corpse, “withered” in the dust. What is this but flesh, wherein is the accursed 
lust of fleshly things? “For all flesh is grass, and all the goodliness of man as the flower of the field; the 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth: but the word of the Lord abideth for ever.” 


7. Making no secret that this fate is a penalty inflicted for sin, he adds at once, “For we consume away in 
Thy displeasure, and are troubled at Thy wrathful indignation” (ver. 7): we consume away in our 
weakness, and are troubled from the fear of death; for we are become weak, and yet fearful to end that 
weakness. “Another,” saith He, “shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not:” although not 
to be punished, but to be crowned, by martyrdom; and the soul of our Lord, transforming us into Himself, 
was sorrowful even unto death: for “the Lord’s going out” is no other than in “death.” 


8. “Thou hast set our misdeeds before Thee” (ver. 8): that is, Thou hast not dissembled Thine anger: “and 
our age in the light of Thy countenance.” “The light of Thy countenance” answers to “before Thee,” and to 
“our misdeeds,” as above. 


9. “For all our days are failed, and in Thine anger we have failed” (ver. 9). These words sufficiently prove 
that our subjection to death is a punishment. He speaks of our days failing, either because men fail in 
them from loving things that pass away, or because they are reduced to so small a number; which he 
asserts in the following lines: “our years are spent in thought like a spider.” “The days of our age are 
threescore years and ten; and though men be so strong that they come to fourscore years, yet is more of 
them but labour and sorrow” (ver. 10). These words appear to express the shortness and misery of this 
life: since those who have reached their seventieth year are styled old men. Up to eighty, however, they 
appear to have some strength; but if they live beyond this, their existence is laborious through multiplied 
sorrows. Yet many even below the age of seventy experience an old age the most infirm and wretched: 
and old men have often been found to be wonderfully vigorous even beyond eighty years. It is therefore 
better to search for some spiritual meaning in these numbers. For the anger of God is not greater on the 
sins of Adam (through whom alone “sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death passed 
upon all men”), because they live a much shorter time than the men of old; since even the length of their 
days is ridiculed in the comparison of a thousand years to yesterday that is past, and to three hours: 
especially since at the very time when they provoked the anger of God to send the deluge in which they 
perished, their life was at its longest span. 


10. Moreover, seventy and eighty years equal a hundred and fifty; a number which the Psalms clearly 
insinuate to be a sacred one. One hundred and fifty have the same relative signification as fifteen, the 
latter number being composed of seven and eight together: the first of which points to the Old Testament 
through the observation of the Sabbath; the latter to the New, referring to the resurrection of our Lord. 
Hence the fifteen steps in the Temple. Hence in the Psalms, fifteen “songs of degrees.” Hence the waters 
of the deluge overtopped the highest mountains by fifteen cubits: and many other instances of the same 
nature. “Our years are passed in thought like a spider.” We were labouring in things corruptible, 
corruptible works were we weaving together: which, as the Prophet Isaiah saith, by no means covered us. 
“The days of our years are in themselves,” etc. A distinction is here made between themselves and their 
strength: “in themselves,” that is, in the years or days themselves, may mean in temporal things, which 
are promised in the Old Testament, signified by the number seventy; “but if” not in themselves, but “in 
their strength,” refers not to temporal things, but to things eternal, “fourscore years,” as the New 
Testament contains the hope of a new life and resurrection for evermore: and what is added, that if they 
pass this latter period, “their strength is labour and sorrow,” intimates that such shall be the fate of him 
who goes beyond this faith, and seeks for more. It may also be understood thus: because although we are 
established in the New Testament, which the number eighty signifies, yet still our life is one of labour and 
sorrow, while “we groan within ourselves, awaiting the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body; for 
we are saved by hope; and if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it.” This 
relates to the mercy of God, of which he proceeds to say, “Since thy mercy cometh over us, and we shall 


be chastened:” for “the Lord chasteneth whom He loveth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth,” 
and to some mighty ones He giveth a thorn in the flesh, to buffet them, that they may not be exalted above 
measure through the abundance of the revelations, so that strength be made perfect in weakness. Some 
copies read, we shall be “taught,” instead of “chastened,” which is equally expressive of the Divine Mercy; 
for no man can be taught without labour and sorrow; since strength is made perfect in weakness. 


11. “For who knoweth the power of Thy wrath: and for the fear of Thee to number Thine anger?” (ver. 11). 
It belongs to very few men, he saith, to know the power of Thy wrath; for when Thou dost spare, Thy 
anger is so far heavier against most men; that we may know that labour and sorrow belong not to wrath, 
but rather to Thy mercy, when Thou chastenest and teachest those whom Thou lovest, to save them from 
the torments of eternal punishment: as it is said in another Psalm, “The sinner hath provoked the Lord: He 
will not require it of him according to the greatness of His wrath.” With this also is understood, “Who 
knoweth?” Such is the difficulty of finding any one who knoweth how to number Thine anger by Thy fear, 
that he adds this, meaning that it is to the purpose that Thou appearest to spare some, with whom Thou 
art more angry, that the sinner may be prospered in his path, and receive a heavier doom at the last. For 
when the power of human wrath hath killed the body, it hath nothing more to do: but God hath power both 
to punish here, and after the death of the body to send into Hell, and by the few who are thus taught, the 
vain and seductive prosperity of the wicked is judged to be greater wrath of God... . 


12. “Make Thy right hand so well known” (ver. 12). This is the reading of most of the Greek copies: not of 
some in Latin, which is thus, “Make Thy right hand well known to me.” What is, “Thy right hand,” but Thy 
Christ, of whom it is said, And to whom is the Arm of the Lord revealed? Make Him so well known, that 
Thy faithful may learn in Him to ask and to hope for those things rather of Thee as rewards of their faith, 
which do not appear in the Old Testament, but are revealed in the New: that they may not imagine that 
the happiness derived from earthly and temporal blessings is to be highly esteemed, desired, or loved, and 
thus their feet slip, when they see it in men who honour Thee not: that their steps may not give way, while 
they know not how to number Thine anger. Finally, in accordance with this prayer of the Man that is His, 
He has made His Christ so well known as to show by His sufferings that not these rewards which seem so 
highly prized in the Old Testament, where they are shadows of things to come, but things eternal, are to 
be desired. The right hand of God may also be understood in this sense, as that by which He will separate 
His saints from the wicked: because that hand becomes well known, when it scourgeth every son whom 
He receiveth, and suffers him not, in greater anger, to prosper in his sins, but in His mercy scourgeth him 
with the left, that He may place him purified on His right hand. The reading of most copies, “make Thy 
right hand well known to me,” may be referred either to Christ, or to eternal happiness: for God has not a 
right hand in bodily shape, as He has not that anger which is aroused into violent passion. 


13. But what he addeth, “and those fettered in heart in wisdom;” other copies read, “instructed,” not 
“lettered:” the Greek verb, expressing both senses, only differing by a single syllable. But since these also, 
as it is said, put their “feet in the fetters” of wisdom, are taught wisdom (he means the feet of the heart, 
not of the body), and bound by its golden chains depart not from the path of God, and become not 
runaways from him; whichever reading we adopt, the truth in the meaning is safe. Them thus lettered, or 
instructed in heart in wisdom, God makes so well known in the New Testament, that they despised all 
things for the Faith which the impiety of Jews and Gentiles abhorred; and allowed themselves to be 
deprived of those things which in the Old Testament are thought high promises by those who judge after 
the flesh. 


14. And as when they became so well known, as to despise these things, and by setting their affections on 
things eternal, gave a testimony through their sufferings (whence they are called witnesses or martyrs in 
the Greek), they endured for a long while many bitter temporal afflictions. This man of God giveth heed to 
this, and the prophetic spirit under the name of Moses continues thus, “Return, O Lord, how long? and be 
softened concerning Thy servants” (ver. 13). These are the words of those, who, enduring many evils in 
that persecuting age, become known because their hearts are bound in the chain of wisdom so firmly, that 
not even such hardships can induce them to fly from their Lord to the good things of this world. “How 
long wilt Thou hide Thy face from me, O Lord?” occurs in another Psalm, in unison with this sentence, 
“Return, O Lord, how long?” And that they who, in a most carnal spirit, ascribe to God the form of a 
human body, may know that the “turning away” and “turning again” of His countenance is not like those 
motions of our own frame, let them recollect these words from above in the same Psalm, “Thou hast set 
our misdeeds before Thee, and our secret sins in the light of Thy countenance.” How then does he say in 
this passage, “Return,” that God may be favourable, as if He had turned away His face in anger; when as 
in the former he speaks of God’s anger in such a manner, as to insinuate that He had not turned away His 
countenance from the misdeeds and the course of life of those He was angry with, but rather had set them 
before Him, and in the light of His countenance? The word, “How long,” belongs to righteousness 
beseeching, not indignant impatience. “Be softened,” some have rendered by a verb, “soften.” But “be 
softened” avoids an ambiguity; since to soften is a common verb: for he may be said to soften who pours 
out prayers, and he to whom they are poured out: for we say, I soften thee, and I soften toward thee. 


15. Next, in anticipation of future blessings, of which he speaks as already vouchsafed, he says, “We are 
satisfied with Thy mercy in the morning” (ver. 14). Prophecy has thus been kindled for us, in the midst of 
these toils and sorrows of the night, like a lamp in the darkness, until day dawn, and the Day-star arise in 


our hearts. For blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God: then shall the righteous be filled with 
that blessing for which they hunger and thirst now, while, walking in faith, they are absent from the Lord. 
Hence are the words, “In Thy presence is fulness of joy:” and, “Early in the morning they shall stand by, 
and shall look up:” and as other translators have said it, “We shall be satisfied with Thy mercy in the 
morning;” then they shall be satisfied. As he says elsewhere, “I shall be satisfied, when Thy glory shall be 
revealed.” So it is said, “Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth us:” and our Lord Himself answereth, “I 
will manifest Myself to Zion;” and until this promise is fulfilled, no blessing satisfies us, or ought to do so, 
lest our longings should be arrested in their course, when they ought to be increased until they gain their 
objects. “And we rejoiced and were glad all the days of our life.” Those days are days without end: they all 
exist together: it is thus they satisfy us: for they give not way to days succeeding: since there is nothing 
there which exists not yet because it has not reached us, or ceases to exist because it has passed; all are 
together: because there is one day only, which remains and passes not away: this is eternity itself. These 
are the days respecting which it is written, “What man is he that lusteth to live, and would fain see good 
days?” These days in another passage are styled years: where unto God it is said, “But Thou art the same, 
and Thy years shall not fail:” for these are not years that are accounted for nothing, or days that perish 
like a shadow: but they are days which have a real existence, the number of which he who thus spoke, 
“Lord, let me know mine end” (that is, after reaching what term I shall remain unchanged, and have no 
further blessing to crave), “and the number of my days, what it is” (what is, not what is not): prayed to 
know. He distinguishes them from the days of this life, of which he speaks as follows, “Behold, Thou hast 
made my days as it were a span long,” which are not, because they stand not, remain not, but change in 
quick succession: nor is there a single hour in them in which our being is not such, but that one part of it 
has already passed, another is about to come, and none remains as it is. But those years and days, in 
which we too shall never fail, but evermore be refreshed, will never fail. Let our souls long earnestly for 
those days, let them thirst ardently for them, that there we may be filled, be satisfied, and say what we 
now Say in anticipation, “We have been satisfied,” etc. “We have been comforted again now, after the time 
that Thou hast brought us low, and for the years wherein we have seen evil” (ver. 15). 


16. But now in days that are as yet evil, let us speak as follows. “Look upon Thy servants, and upon Thy 
works” (ver. 16). For Thy servants themselves are Thy works, not only inasmuch as they are men, but as 
Thy servants, that is, obedient to Thy commands. For we are His workmanship, created not merely in 
Adam, but in Christ Jesus, unto good works, which God hath before ordained that we should walk in them: 
“for it is God which worketh in us both to will and to do of His good pleasure.” “And direct their sons:” 
that they may be right in heart, for to such God is bountiful; for “God is bountiful to Israel, to those that 
are right in heart.”... 


17. “And let the brightness of the Lord our God be upon us” (ver. 17); whence the words, “O Lord, the 
light of Thy countenance is marked upon us.” And, “Make Thou straight the works of our hands upon us:” 
that we may do them not for hope of earthly reward: for then they are not straight, but crooked. In many 
copies the Psalm goes thus far, but in some there is found an additional verse at the end, as follows, “And 
make straight the work of our hands.” To these words the learned have prefixed a star, called an asterisk, 
to show that they are found in the Hebrew, or in some other Greek translations, but not in the Septuagint. 
The meaning of this verse, if we are to expound it, appears to me this, that all our good works are one 
work of love: for love is the fulfilling of the Law. For as in the former verse he had said, “And the works of 
our hands make Thou straight upon us,” here he says “work,” not works, as if anxious to show, in the last 
verse, that all our works are one, that is, are directed with a view to one work. For then are works 
righteous, when they are directed to this one end: “for the end of the commandment is charity out of a 
pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned.” There is therefore one work, in which are 
all, “faith which worketh by love:” whence our Lord’s words in the Gospel, “This is the work of God, that 
ye believe in Him whom He hath sent.” Since, therefore, in this Psalm, both old and new life, life both 
mortal and everlasting, years that are counted for nought, and years that have the fulness of loving- 
kindness and of true joy, that is, the penalty of the first and the reign of the Second Man, are marked so 
very clearly; I imagine, that the name of Moses, the man of God, became the title of the Psalm, that pious 
and right-minded readers of the Scriptures might gain an intimation that the Mosaic laws, in which God 
appears to promise only, or nearly only, earthly rewards for good works, without doubt contains under a 
veil some such hopes as this Psalm displays. But when any one has passed over to Christ, the veil will be 
taken away: and his eyes will be unveiled, that he may consider the wonderful things in the law of God, by 
the gift of Him, to whom we pray, “Open Thou mine eyes, and I shall see the wondrous things of Thy law. 


PSALM XCI 


1. This Psalm is that from which the Devil dared to tempt our Lord Jesus Christ: let us therefore attend to 
it, that thus armed, we may be enabled to resist the tempter, not presuming in ourselves, but in Him who 
before us was tempted, that we might not be overcome when tempted. Temptation to Him was not 
necessary: the temptation of Christ is our learning, but if we listen to His answers to the devil, in order 
that, when ourselves are tempted, we may answer in like manner, we are then entering through the gate, 
as ye have heard it read in the Gospel. For what is to enter by the gate? To enter by Christ, who Himself 
said, “I am the door:” and to enter through Christ, is to imitate His ways. .. . He urges us to imitate Him 
in those works which He could not have done had He not been made Man; for how could He endure 


sufferings, unless He had become a Man? How could He otherwise have died, been crucified, been 
humbled? Thus then do thou, when thou sufferest the troubles of this world, which the devil, openly by 
men, or secretly, as in Job’s case, inflicts; be courageous, be of long suffering; “thou shalt dwell under the 
defence of the Most High,” as this Psalm expresses it: for if thou depart from the help of the Most High, 
without strength to aid thyself, thou wilt fall. 


2. For many men are brave, when they are enduring persecution from men, and see them openly rage 
against themselves: imagining they are then imitating the sufferings of Christ, in case men openly 
persecute them; but if assailed by the hidden attack of the devil, they believe they are not being crowned 
by Christ. Never fear when thou dost imitate Christ. For when the devil tempted our Lord, there was no 
man in the wilderness; he tempted Him secretly; but he was conquered, and conquered too when openly 
attacking Him. This do thou, if thou wishest to enter by the door, when the enemy secretly assails thee, 
when he asks for a man that he may do him some hurt by bodily troubles, by fever, by sickness, or any 
other bodily sufferings, like those of Job. He saw not the devil, yet he acknowledged the power of God. He 
knew that the devil had no power against him, unless from the Almighty Ruler of all things he received 
that power: the whole glory he gave to God, power to the devil he gave not. ... 


3. He then who so imitates Christ as to endure all the troubles of this world, with his hopes set upon God, 
that he falls into no snare, is broken down by no panic fears, he it is “who dwelleth under the defence of 
the Most High, who shall abide under the protection of God” (ver. 1), in the words with which the Psalm, 
which you have heard and sung, begins. You will recognise the words, so well known, in which the devil 
tempted our Lord, when we come to them. “He shall say unto the Lord, Thou art my taker up, and my 
refuge: my God” (ver. 2). Who speaks thus to the Lord? “He who dwelleth under the defence of the Most 
High:” not under his own defence. Who is this? He dwelleth under the defence of the Most High, who is 
not proud, like those who ate, that they might become as Gods, and lost the immortality in which they 
were made. For they chose to dwell under a defence of their own, not under that of the Most High: thus 
they listened to the suggestions of the serpent, and despised the precept of God: and discovered at last 
that what God threatened, not what the devil promised, had come to pass in them. 


4. Thus then do thou say also, “In Him will I trust. For He Himself shall deliver me” (ver. 3), not I myself. 
Observe whether he teaches anything but this, that all our trust be in God, none in man. Whence shall he 
deliver thee? “From the snare of the hunter, and from a harsh word.” Deliverance from the hunter’s net is 
indeed a great blessing: but how is deliverance from a harsh word so? Many have fallen into the hunter’s 
net through a harsh word. What is it that I say? The devil and his angels spread their snares, as hunters 
do: and those who walk in Christ tread afar from those snares: for he dares not spread his net in Christ: 
he sets it on the verge of the way, not in the way. Let then thy way be Christ, and thou shalt not fall into 
the snares of the devil. ... 


But what is, “from a harsh word”? The devil has entrapped many by a harsh word: for instance, those who 
profess Christianity among Pagans suffer insult from the heathen: they blush when they hear reproach, 
and shrinking out of their path in consequence, fall into the hunter’s snares. And yet what will a harsh 
word do to you? Nothing. Can the snares with which the enemy entraps you by means of reproaches, do 
nothing to you? Nets are usually spread for birds at the end of a hedge, and stones are thrown into the 
hedge: those stones will not harm the birds. When did any one ever hit a bird by throwing a stone into a 
hedge? But the bird, frightened at the harmless noise, falls into the nets; and thus men who fear the vain 
reproaches of their calumniators, and who blush at unprovoked insults, fall into the snares of the hunters, 
and are taken captive by the devil . . . Just as among the heathen, the Christian who fears their reproaches 
falls into the snare of the hunter: so among the Christians, those who endeavour to be more diligent and 
better than the rest, are doomed to bear insults from Christians themselves. What then doth it profit, my 
brother, if thou occasionally find a city in which there is no heathen? No one there insults a man because 
he is a Christian, for this reason, that there is no Pagan therein: but there are many Christians who lead a 
bad life, among whom those who are resolved to live righteously, and to be sober among the drunken, and 
chaste among the unchaste, and amid the consulters of astrologers sincerely to worship God, and to ask 
after no such things, and among spectators of frivolous shows will go only to church, suffer from those 
very Christians reproaches, and harsh words, when they address such a one, “Thou art the mighty, the 
righteous, thou art Elias, thou art Peter: thou hast come from heaven.” They insult him: whichever way he 
turns, he hears harsh sayings on each side: and if he fears, and abandons the way of Christ, he falls into 
the snares of the hunters. But what is it, when he hears such words, not to swerve from the way? On 
hearing them, what comfort has he, which prevents his heeding them, and enables him to enter by the 
door? Let him say; What words am I called, who am a servant and a sinner? To my Lord Jesus they said, 
“Thou hast a devil.” You have just heard the harsh words spoken against our Lord: it was not necessary 
for our Lord to suffer this, but in doing so He has warned thee against harsh words, lest thou fall into the 
snares of the hunters. 


5. “He shall defend thee between His shoulders, and thou shalt hope under His wings” (ver. 4). He says 
this, that thy protection may not be to thee from thyself, that thou mayest not imagine that thou canst 
defend thyself; He will defend thee, to deliver thee from the hunter’s snare, and from an harsh word. The 
expression, “between His shoulders,” may be understood both in front and behind: for the shoulders are 
about the head; but in the words, “thou shalt hope under His wings,” it is clear that the protection of the 


wings of God expanded places thee between His shoulders, so that God’s wings on this side and that have 
thee in the midst, where thou shalt not fear lest any one hurt thee: only be thou careful never to leave that 
spot, where no foe dares approach. If the hen defends her chickens beneath her wings; how much more 
shalt thou be safe beneath the wings of God, even against the devil and his angels, the powers who fly 
about in mid air like hawks, to carry off the weak young one? For the comparison of the hen to the very 
Wisdom of God is not without ground; for Christ Himself, our Lord and Saviour, speaks of Himself as 
likened to a hen; “how often would I have gathered thy children,” etc. That Jerusalem would not: let us be 
willing. . . . If you consider other birds, brethren, you will find many that hatch their eggs, and keep their 
young warm: but none that weakens herself in sympathy with her chickens, as the hen does. We see 
swallows, sparrows, and storks outside their nests, without being able to decide whether they have young 
or no: but we know the hen to be a mother by the weakness of her voice, and the loosening of her 
feathers: she changes altogether from love for her chickens: she weakens herself because they are weak. 
Thus since we were weak, the Wisdom of God made Itself weak, when the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt in us, that we might hope under His wings. 


6. “His truth shall surround thee with a shield” (ver. 5). What are “the wings,” the same is “the shield:” 
since there are neither wings nor shield. If either were literally, how could the one be the same as the 
other? can wings be a shield or a shield wings? But all these expressions, indeed, are figuratively used 
through likenesses. If Christ were really a Stone, He could not be a Lion; if a Lion, He could not be a 
Lamb: but He is called both Lion, and Lamb, and Stone, and Calf, and anything else of the sort, 
metaphorically, because He is neither Stone, nor Lion, nor Lamb, nor Calf, but Jesus Christ, the Saviour of 
all of us, for these are likenesses, not literal names. “His truth shall be thy shield,” it is said: a shield to 
assure us that He will not confound those whose trust is in themselves with those who hope in God. One is 
a sinner, and the other a sinner: but suppose one that presumes upon himself is a despiser, confesses not 
his sins, and he will say, if my sins displeased God, He would not suffer me to live. But another dared not 
even raise his eyes, but beat upon his breast, saying, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” Both this was a 
sinner, and that: but the one mocked, the other mourned: the one was a despiser, the other a confessor, of 
his sins. But the truth of God, which respects not persons, discerns the penitent from him who denies his 
sin, the humble from the proud, him who presumes upon himself from him who presumes on God. “Thou 
shalt not be afraid for any terror by night.” 


7. “Nor for the arrow that flieth by day, for the matter that walketh in darkness, nor for the ruin and the 
devil that is in the noonday” (ver. 6). These two clauses above correspond to the two below; “Thou shalt 
not fear” for “the terror by night, from the arrow that flieth by day:” both because of “the terror by night,” 
from “the matter that walketh in darkness:” and because of “the arrow that flieth by day,” from “the ruin 
of the devil of the noon-day.” What ought to be feared by night, and what by day? When any man sins in 
ignorance, he sins, as it were, by night: when he sins in full knowledge, by day. The two former sins then 
are the lighter: the second are much heavier; but this is obscure, and will repay your attention, if, by 
God’s blessing, I can explain it so that you may understand it. He calls the light temptation, which the 
ignorant yield to, “terror by night:” the light temptation, which assails men who well know, “the arrow 
that flieth by day.” What are light temptations? Those which do not press upon us so urgently, as to 
overcome us, but may pass by quickly if declined. Suppose these, again, heavy ones. If the persecutor 
threatens, and frightens the ignorant grievously, I mean those whose faith is as yet unstable, and know not 
that they are Christians that they may hope for a life to come; as soon as they are alarmed with temporal 
ills, they imagine that Christ has forsaken them, and that they are Christians to no purpose; they are not 
aware that they are Christians for this reason, that they may conquer the present, and hope for the future: 
the matter that walketh in darkness has found and seized them. But some there are who know that they 
are called to a future hope; that what God has promised is not of this life, or this earth; that all these 
temptations must be endured, that we may receive what God hath promised us for evermore; all this they 
know: when however the persecutor urges them more strenuously, and plies them with threats, penalties, 
tortures, at length they yield, and although they are well aware of their sin, yet they fall as it were by day. 


8. But why does he say, “at noon-day”? The persecution is very hot; and thus the noon signifies the 
excessive heat. ... The demon that is “in the noon-day,” represents the heat of a furious persecution: for 
these are our Lord’s words, “The sun was up; and because they had no root, they withered away:” and 
when explaining it, He applies it to those who are offended when persecution ariseth, “Because they have 
not root in themselves.” We are therefore right in understanding by the demon that destroyeth in the 
noon-day, a violent persecution. Listen, beloved, while I describe the persecution, from which the Lord 
hath rescued His Church. At first, when the emperors and kings of the world imagined that they could 
extirpate from the earth the Christian name by persecution, they proclaimed, that any one who confessed 
himself a Christian, should be smitten. He who did not choose to be smitten, denied that he was a 
Christian, knowing the sin he was committing: the arrow that flieth by day reached him. But whoever 
regarded not the present life, but had a sure trust in a future one, avoided the arrow, by confessing 
himself a Christian; smitten in the flesh, he was liberated in the spirit: resting with God, he began 
peacefully to await the redemption of his body in the resurrection of the dead: he escaped from that 
temptation, from the arrow that flieth by day. “Whoever professes himself a Christian, let him be 
beheaded;” was as the arrow that flieth by day. The “devil that is in the noon-day” was not yet abroad, 
burning with a terrible persecution, and afflicting with great heat even the strong. For hear what 
followed; when the enemy saw that many were hastening to martyrdom, and that the number of fresh 


converts increased in proportion to that of the sufferers, they said among themselves, We shall annihilate 
the human race, so many thousands are there who believe in His Name; if we kill all of them, there will 
hardly be a survivor on earth. The sun then began to blaze, and to glow with a terrible heat. Their first 
edict had been, Whoever shall confess himself a Christian, let him be smitten. Their second edict was, 
Whoever shall have confessed himself a Christian, let him be tortured, and tortured even until he deny 
himself a Christian. ... Many therefore who denied not, failed amid the tortures; for they were tortured 
until they denied. But to those who persevered in professing Christ, what could the sword do, by killing 
the body at one stroke, and sending the soul to God? This was the result of protracted tortures also: yet 
who could be found able to resist such cruel and continued torments? Many failed: those, I believe, who 
presumed upon themselves, who dwelt not under the defence of the Most High, and under the shadow of 
the God of Heaven; who said not to the Lord, “Thou art my lifter up:” who trusted not beneath the shadow 
of His wings, but reposed much confidence in their own strength. They are thrown down by God, to show 
them that it is He that protects them, He overrules their temptations, He allows so much only to befall 
them, as each person can sustain. 


9. Many then fell before the demon of the noon-day. Would ye know how many? He goes on, and says, “A 
thousand shall fall beside thee, and ten thousand at thy right hand; but it shall not come nigh thee” (ver. 
7). To whom, brethren, but to Christ Jesus, is this said? . . . For the members, the body, and the head, are 
not separate from one another: the body and the head are the Church and her Saviour. How then is it said, 
“A thousand shall fall beside thee, and ten thousand by thy right hand”? Because they shall fall before the 
devil, that destroyeth at noon. It is a terrible thing, my brethren, to fall from beside Christ, from His right 
hand but how shall they fall from beside Him? Why the one beside Him, the other at His right hand? Why 
a thousand beside Him, ten thousand at His right hand? Why a thousand beside Him? Because a thousand 
are fewer than the ten thousand who shall fall at His right hand. Who these are will soon be clear in 
Christ’s name; for to some He promised that they should judge with Him, namely, to the Apostles, who left 
all things, and followed Him... . Those judges then are the heads of the Church, the perfect. To such He 
said, “If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor.” What means the expression, 
‘If thou wilt be perfect”? it means, if thou wilt judge with Me, and not be judged. .. . Many such at that 
period, who had distributed their all to the poor, and already promised themselves a seat beside Christ in 
judgment of the nations, failed amid their torments under the blazing fire of persecution, as before the 
demon of the noon-day, and denied Christ. These are they who have fallen “beside” Him: when about to sit 
with Christ for the judgment of the world, they fell. 


10. I will now explain who are they who fall on the right hand of Christ. ... And because many have fallen 
from that hope of being judges, but yet many, many more from that of being on His right hand, the 
Psalmist thus addresses Christ, “A thousand shall fall beside Thee, and ten thousand at Thy right hand.” 
And since there shall be many, who regarded not all these things, with whom, as it were with His own 
limbs, Christ is one, he adds, “But it shall not come nigh Thee.” Were these words addressed to the Head 
alone? Surely not; surely neither (doth it come nigh) to Paul, nor Peter, nor all the Apostles, nor all the 
Martyrs, who failed not in their torments. What then do the words, “it shall not come nigh,” mean? Why 
were they thus tortured? The torture came nigh the flesh, but it did not reach the region of faith. Their 
faith then was far beyond the reach of the terrors threatened by their torturers. Let them torture, terror 
will not come nigh; let them torture, but they will mock the torture, putting their trust in Him who 
conquered before them, that the rest might conquer. And who conquer, except they who trust not in 
themselves? . . . Who will not fear? He who trusts not in himself, but in Christ. But those who trust in 
themselves, although they even hope to judge at the side of Christ, although they hoped they should be at 
His right hand, as if He said to them, “Come, ye blessed of My Father,” etc.; yet the devil that is at noon 
overtook them, the raging heat of persecution, terrifying with violence; and many fell from the hope of the 
seat of judgment, of whom it is said, “A thousand shall fall beside thee;” many too fell from the hope of 
reward for their duties, of whom it was said, “And ten thousand at thy right hand.” But this downfall and 
devil that is at noon-day “shall not come nigh thee,” that is, the Head and the body; for the Lord knows 
who are His. 


11. “Nevertheless, with thine eyes shalt thou behold, and see the reward of the ungodly” (ver. 8). What is 
this? Why “nevertheless”? Because the wicked were allowed to tyrannize over Thy servants, and to 
persecute them. Will they then have been allowed to persecute Thy servants with impunity? Not with 
impunity, for although Thou hast permitted them, and Thine own have thence received a brighter crown, 
“nevertheless,” etc. For the evil which they willed, not the good they unconsciously were the agents of, 
will be recompensed them. All that is wanting is the eye of faith, by which we may see that they are raised 
for a time only, while they shall mourn for evermore; and to those into whose hands is given temporal 
power over the servants of God, it shall be said, “Depart into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels.” But if every man have but eyes in the sense in which it is said, “With thine eyes shalt thou 
behold,” it is no unimportant thing to look upon the wicked flourishing in this life, and to have an eye to 
him, to consider what will become of him in the end, if he fail to reform his ways: for those who now would 
thunder upon others, will afterwards feel the thunderbolt themselves. 


12. “For Thou, Lord, art my hope” (ver. 9). He has now come to the power Which rescues him from falling 
by the “downfall and the devil of the noon-day.” “For Thou, Lord, art my hope: Thou hast set Thy house of 
defence very high.” What do the words “very high” mean? For many make their house of defence in God a 


mere refuge from temporal persecution; but the defence of God is on high, and very secret, whither thou 
mayest fly from the wrath to come. Within “Thou hast set thine house of defence very high. There shall no 
evil happen unto Thee: neither shall any plague come nigh Thy dwelling” (ver. 10). 


13. The Holy City is not the Church of this country only, but of the whole world as well: not that of this age 
only, but from Abel himself down to those who shall to the end be born and believe in Christ, the whole 
assembly of the Saints, belonging to one city; which city is Christ’s body, of which Christ is the Head. 
There, too, dwell the Angels, who are our fellow-citizens: we toil, because we are as yet pilgrims: while 
they within that city are awaiting our arrival. Letters have reached us too from that city, apart from which 
we are wandering: those letters are the Scriptures, which exhort us to live well. Why do I speak of letters 
only? The King himself descended, and became a path to us in our wanderings: that walking in Him, we 
may neither stray, nor faint nor fall among robbers, nor be caught in the snares that are set near our path. 
This character, then, we recognise in the whole Person of Christ, together with the Church. ... He 
Himself is our Head, He is God, co-equal with the Father, the Word of God, by whom all things were made: 
but God to create, Man to renew; God to make, Man to restore. Looking upon Him, then, let us hear the 
Psalm. Listen, beloved. This is the teaching and doctrine of this school, which may enable you to 
understand, not this Psalm only, but many, if ye keep in mind this rule. Sometimes a Psalm, and all 
prophecy as well, in speaking of Christ, praises the Head alone, and sometimes from the Head goes to the 
Body, that is, the Church, and without apparently changing the Person spoken of: because the Head is not 
separate from the Body, and both are spoken of as one... 


14. What then, my brethren, what is said of our Head? “For Thou, Lord, art my hope,” etc. Of this we have 
spoken, “for He hath given His angels charge over Thee, to keep Thee in all Thy ways” (ver. 11). You 
heard these words but now, when the Gospel was being read; attend therefore. Our Lord, after He was 
baptized, fasted. Why was He baptized? That we might not scorn to be baptized. For when John said to our 
Lord, “Comest Thou to me to be baptized? I ought to be baptized by Thee;” and our Lord replied, “Suffer 
it to be so now, for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness;” He wished to fulfil all humility, so that 
He should be washed, who had no defilement. .. . Our Lord, then, was baptized, and after baptism He was 
tempted; He fasted forty days, a number which has, as I have often mentioned, a deep meaning. All things 
cannot be explained at once, lest needful time be too much taken up. After forty days He was an hungred. 
He could have fasted without ever feeling hunger; but then how could He be tempted? or had He not 
overcome the tempter, how couldest thou learn to struggle with him? He was hungry; and then the 
tempter said, “If Thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be made bread.” Was it a great thing 
for our Lord Jesus Christ to make bread out of stones, when He satisfied so many thousands with five 
loaves? He made bread out of nothing. For whence came that quantity of food, which could satisfy so 
many thousands? The sources of that bread are in the Lord’s hands. This is nothing wonderful; for He 
Himself made out of five loaves bread enough for so many thousands, who also every day out of a few 
seeds raises up on earth immense harvests. These are the miracles of our Lord: but from their constant 
operation they are disregarded. What then, my brethren, was it impossible for the Lord to create bread 
out of stones? He made men even out of stones, in the words of John the Baptist himself, “God is able of 
these stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” Why then did He not so? That he might teach thee how 
to answer the tempter, so that if thou wast reduced to any straits and the tempter suggested, if thou wast 
a Christian and belongedst to Christ, would He desert thee now? . . . Listen to our Lord: “Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” Dost thou think the word 
of God bread? If the Word of God, through which all things were made, was not bread, He would not say, 
“Tam the bread which came down from heaven.” Thou hast therefore learnt to answer the tempter, when 
pressed with hunger. 


15. What if he tempt thee in these words: If thou wast a Christian, thou wouldest do miracles, as many 
Christians have done? Thou, deceived by a wicked suggestion, wouldest tempt the Lord thy God, so as to 
say to Him, If lam a Christian, and am before Thine eyes, and Thou dost account me at all in the number 
of Thine own, let me also do something like the many works which Thy Saints have done. Thou hast 
tempted God, as if thou wert not a Christian, unless thou didst this. Many who desired such things have 
fallen. For that Simon the sorcerer desired such gifts of the Apostles, when he wished to buy the Holy 
Spirit for money. He loved the power of working miracles, but loved not the imitation of humility. ... What 
then, if he tempt thee thus, “work miracles”? that thou mayest not tempt God, what shouldest thou 
answer? What our Lord answered. The devil said to Him, “Cast Thyself down; for it is written, He shall 
give His Angels charge concerning Thee,” etc. If Thou shalt cast Thyself down, Angels shall receive Thee. 
And it might indeed, my brethren, happen, if our Lord had cast Himself down, the attending Angels would 
receive our Lord’s flesh; but what does He say to him? “It is written again, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.” Thou thinkest Me a man. For the devil came to Him with this view, that he might try whether He 
were the Son of God. He saw His Flesh; but His might appeared in His works: the Angels had borne 
witness. He saw that He was mortal, so that he might tempt Him, that by Christ’s temptation the Christian 
might be taught. What then is written? “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” Let us not then tempt the 
Lord, so as to say, If we belong to Thee, let us work a miracle. 


16. Let us return to the words of the Psalm. “They shall bear Thee in their hands, lest at any time Thou 
hurt Thy foot against a stone” (ver. 12). Christ was raised up in the hands of Angels, when He was taken 
up into heaven: not that, if Angels had not sustained Him, He would have fallen: but because they were 


attending on their King. Say not, Those who sustained Him are better than He who was sustained. Are 
then cattle better than men, because they sustain the weakness of men? And we ought not to speak thus 
either; for if the cattle withdraw their support, their riders fall. But how ought we to speak of it? For it is 
said even of God, “Heaven is My throne.” Because then heaven supports Him, and God sits thereon, is 
therefore heaven the better? Thus also in this Psalm we may understand it of the service of the Angels: it 
does not pertain to any infirmity in our Lord, but to the honour they pay, and to their service. .. . What the 
finger of God is, the Gospel explaineth to us; for the finger of God is the Holy Ghost. How do we prove 
this? Our Lord, when answering those who accused Him of casting out devils in the name of Beelzebub, 
saith, “If I cast out devils by the Spirit of God;” and another Evangelist, in relating the same saying, saith, 
“Tf I with the finger of God cast out devils.” What therefore is in one stated clearly, is darkly expressed in 
another. Thou didst not know what was the finger of God, but another Evangelist explains it by terming it 
the Spirit of God. The Law then written by the finger of God was given on the fiftieth day after the 
slaughter of the lamb, and the Holy Ghost descended on the fiftieth day after the Passion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The Lamb was slain, the Passover was celebrated, the fifty days were completed, and the Law was 
given. But that Law was to cause fear, not love: but that fear might be changed into love, He who was 
truly righteous was slain: of whom that lamb whom the Jews were slaying was the type. He arose from the 
dead: and from the day of our Lord’s Passover, as from that of the slaying of the Paschal lamb, fifty days 
are counted; and the Holy Ghost descended, now in the fulness of love, not in the punishment of fear. Why 
have I said this? For this then our Lord arose, and was glorified, that He might send His Holy Spirit. And I 
said long ago that this was so, because His head is in heaven, His feet on earth. If His head is in heaven, 
His feet on earth; what means our Lord’s feet on earth? Our Lord’s saints on earth. Who are our Lord’s 
feet? The Apostles sent throughout the whole world. Who are our Lord’s feet? All the Evangelists, in 
whom our Lord travelleth over all nations. .. . We need not therefore wonder that our Lord was raised up 
to heaven by the hands of Angels, that His foot might not dash against a stone: lest those who on earth 
toiled in His body, while they were travelling over the whole world might become guilty of the Law, He 
took from them fear, and filled them with love. Through fear Peter thrice denied Him, for he had not yet 
received the Holy Ghost: afterwards, when he had received the Holy Spirit, he began to preach with 
confidence. ... Our Lord so dealt with him, as if He said, thrice thou hast denied Me through fear: thrice 
confess Me through love. With that love and that charity He filled His disciples. Why? Because He hath set 
His house of defence very high: because when glorified He sent the Holy Ghost, He released the faithful 
from the guilt of the Law, that His feet might not dash against a stone. 


17. “Thou shalt go upon the asp and the basilisk; the lion and the dragon shalt thou tread under thy feet” 
(ver. 13). Ye know who the serpent is, and how the Church treadeth upon him, as she is not conquered, 
because she is on her guard against his cunning. And after what manner he is a lion and a dragon, I 
believe you know also, beloved. The lion openly rages, the dragon lies secretly in covert: the devil hath 
each of these forces and powers. When the Martyrs were being slain, it was the raging lion: when heretics 
are plotting, it is the dragon creeping beneath us. Thou hast conquered the lion; conquer also the dragon: 
the lion hath not crushed thee, let not the dragon deceive thee. .. . A few women in the Church have 
bodily virginity: but the virginity of the heart all the faithful have. In the very matter of faith he feared that 
the heart’s virginity would be corrupted by the devil: and those who have lost it, are uselessly virgins in 
their bodies. What does a woman who is corrupt in heart preserve in her body? Thus a Catholic married 
woman is before a virgin heretic. For the first is not indeed a virgin in her body, but the second has 
become married in her heart; and married not unto God as her husband, but unto the dragon. But what 
shall the Church do? The basilisk is the king of serpents, as the devil is the king of wicked spirits. 


18. These are the words of God to the Church. “Because he hath set his love in me, therefore will I deliver 
him” (ver. 14). Not only therefore the Head, which now sits in heaven, because He hath set His house of 
defence very high, to which no evil shall happen, neither shall any plague come nigh His dwelling; but we 
also who are toiling on earth, and are still living in temptations, whose steps are feared for, lest they fall 
into snares, may hear the voice of the Lord our God consoling us, and saying to us, “Because he hath set 
his love upon me, therefore will I deliver him: I will set him up, because he hath known my name.” 


19. “He shall call upon me, and I will hear him: yea, I am with him in trouble” (ver. 15). Fear not when 
thou art in trouble, as if the Lord were not with thee. Let faith be with thee, and God is with thee in thy 
trouble. There are waves on the sea, and thou art tossed in thy bark, because Christ sleepeth. Christ slept 
in the ship, while the men were perishing. If thy faith sleep in thy heart, Christ is as it were sleeping in thy 
ship: because Christ dwelleth in thee through faith, when thou beginnest to be tossed, awake Christ 
sleeping: rouse up thy faith, and thou shalt be assured that He deserts thee not. But thou thinkest thou art 
forsaken, because He rescueth thee not when thou thyself dost wish. He delivered the Three Children 
from the fire? Did He, who did this, desert the Maccabees? God forbid! He delivered both of these: the 
first bodily, that the faithless might be confounded; the last spiritually, that the faithful might imitate 
them. “I will deliver him, and bring him to honour.” 


20. “With length of days will I satisfy him” (ver. 16). What is length of days? Eternal life. Brethren, 
imagine not that length of days is spoken of in the same sense as days are said to be long in summer, short 
in winter. Hath he such days to give us? That length is one that hath no end, eternal life, that is promised 
us in long days. And truly, since this sufficeth, with reason he saith, “will I satisfy him.” What is long in 
time, if it hath an end, satisfieth us not: for that reason it should not be even called long. And if we are 


covetous, we ought to be covetous of eternal life: long for such a life, as hath no end. Lo, a line in which 
our covetousness may be extended. Dost thou wish money without limit? Long for eternal life without 
limit. Dost thou wish that thy possession may have no end? Seek for eternal life. “I will show him my 
salvation.” Nor is this, my brethren, to be briefly passed over. “I will show him my salvation:” He means, I 
will show him Christ Himself. Why? Was He not seen on earth? What great thing hath He to show us? But 
He did not appear such as we shall see Him. He appeared in that shape in which those who saw Him 
crucified Him: behold, those who saw Him, crucified Him: we have not seen Him, yet we have believed. 
They had eyes, have not we? yea, we too have the eyes of the heart: but, as yet we see through faith, not 
by sight. When will it be sight? When shall we, as the Apostle saith, see Him “face to face”? which God 
promiseth us as the high reward of all our toils. Whatever thou toilest in, thou toilest for this purpose, that 
thou mayest see Him. Some great thing it is we are to see, since all our reward is seeing; and our Lord 
Jesus Christ is that very great sight. He who appeared humble, will Himself appear great, and will rejoice 
us, as He is even now seen of His Angels. .. . Let us love and imitate Him: let us run after his ointments, 
as is said in the Song of Solomon: “Because of the savour of thy good ointments, we will run after thee.” 
For He came, and gave forth a savour that filled the world. Whence was that fragrance? From heaven. 
Follow then towards heaven, if thou do not answer falsely when it is said, “Lift up your hearts,” lift up 
your thoughts, your love, your hope: that it may not rot upon the earth. . . .”For wherever thy treasure is, 
there will be thy heart also.” 


PSALM XCII 


1.... We are not Christians, except on account of a future life: let no one hope for present blessings, let 
no one promise himself the happiness of the world, because he is a Christian: but let him use the 
happiness he hath, as he may, in what manner he may, when he may, as far as he may. When it is present, 
let him give thanks for the consolation of God: when it is wanting, let him give thanks to the Divine 
justice. Let him always be grateful, never ungrateful: let him be grateful to his Father, who soothes and 
caresses him: and grateful to his Father when He chasteneth him with the scourge, and teacheth him: for 
He ever loveth, whether He caress or threaten: and let him say what ye have heard in the Psalm: “It isa 
good thing to give thanks unto the Lord; and to sing praises unto Thy Name, Thou Most Highest” (ver. 1). 


2. This Psalm is entitled, a Psalm to be sung on the Sabbath day. Lo, this day is the Sabbath, which the 
Jews at this period observe by a kind of bodily rest, languid and luxurious. They abstain from labours, and 
give themselves up to trifles; and though God ordained the Sabbath, they spend it in actions which God 
forbids. Our rest is from evil works, theirs from good; for it is better to plough than to dance. They abstain 
from good, but not from trifling, works. God proclaims to us a Sabbath. What sort of Sabbath? First 
consider, where it is. It is in the heart, within us; for many are idle with their limbs, while they are 
disturbed in conscience. . . . That very joy in the tranquillity of our hope, is our Sabbath. This is the 
subject of praise and of song in this Psalm, how a Christian man is in the Sabbath of his own heart, that is, 
in the quiet, tranquillity, and serenity of his conscience, undisturbed; hence he tells us here, whence men 
are wont to be disturbed, and he teaches thee to keep Sabbath in thine own heart. 


3....Accuse thyself, and thou receivest indulgence. Besides, many do not accuse Satan but their fate. My 
fate led me, saith one when you ask him, why did you do it? why did you sin? he replies, by my evil fate. 
Lest he should say, I did it; he points to God as the source of his sin: with his tongue he blasphemes. He 
saith not this indeed openly as yet, but listen, and see that he saith this. You ask of him, what is fate: and 
he replies, evil stars. You ask, who made, who appointed the stars; he can only answer, God. It follows, 
then, that whether he doth so directly or indirectly, still he accuseth God, and when God punisheth sins, 
he maketh God the author of his own sins. It cannot be that God punishes what He hath wrought: He 
punisheth what thou doest, that He may set free what He hath wrought. But sometimes, setting aside 
everything else, they attack God directly: and when they sin, they say, God willed this; if God had not 
willed it, I should not have sinned. Does He warn thee for this, that not only He may not be listened to, to 
keep thee from sin, but even be accused because thou dost sin? What then doth this Psalm teach us? “It is 
a good thing to confess unto the Lord.” What is to confess unto the Lord? In both cases: both in thy sins, 
because thou hast done them; and in thy good works, confess unto the Lord, because He hath done them. 
Then shalt thou “sing unto the Name of God, the Most Highest:” seeking the glory of God, not thine own; 
His Name, not thine. For if thou seekest the Name of God, He also seeketh thy name; but if thou hast 
neglected the Name of God, He also doth blot out thine... . 


4. “To tell of Thy mercy early in the morning, and of Thy truth in the night season” (ver. 2). What is the 
meaning of this; that the mercy of God is to be told us in the morning, and in the night the truth of God? 
The morning is, when it is well with us; the night, the sadness of tribulation. What then did he say in 
brief? When thou art prosperous, rejoice in God, for it is His mercy. Now, perhaps thou wouldest say, If I 
rejoice in God, when I am prosperous, because it is His mercy; what am I to do when I am in sorrow, in 
tribulation? It is His mercy, when I am prosperous; is it then His cruelty, when I am in adversity? If I 
praise His mercy when it is well with me, am I then to exclaim against His cruelty when it is ill? No. But 
when it is well, praise His mercy: when ill, praise His truth: because He scourgeth sins, He is not unjust. . 
. . During the night Daniel confessed the truth of God: he said in his prayer, “We have sinned, and 
committed iniquity, and have done wickedly. O Lord, righteousness belongeth unto Thee: but unto us 
confusion of face.” He told of the truth of God during the night-season. What is it to tell of the truth of God 


in the night-season? Not to accuse God, because thou sufferest aught of evil: but to attribute it to thy sins, 
His correction: to tell of His loving-kindness early in the morning, and of His truth in the night-season. 
When thou doest this, thou dost always praise God, always confess to God, and sing unto His Name. 


5. “Upon a psaltery of ten strings, with a song, and upon the harp” (ver. 3). Ye have not heard of the 
psaltery of ten strings for the first time: it signifies the ten commandments of the Law. But we must sing 
upon that psaltery, and not carry it only. For even the Jews have the Law: but they carry it: they sing not. . 
..”And upon the harp.” This means, in word and deed; “with a song,” in word; “upon the harp,” in work. If 
thou speakest words alone, thou hast, as it were, the song only, and not the harp: if thou workest, and 
speakest not, thou hast the harp only. On this account both speak well and do well, if thou wouldest have 
the song together with the harp. 


6. “For Thou, Lord, hast made me glad through Thy works; and I will rejoice in giving praise for the 
operations of Thy hands” (ver. 4). Ye see what he saith. Thou hast made me living well, Thou hast formed 
me: if by chance I do aught of good, I will rejoice in the work of Thy hands: as the Apostle saith, “For we 
are His workmanship, created unto good works.” For unless He formed thee to good works, thou wouldest 
not know any works but evil. ... Because thou canst not have truth from thy own self, it remains that thou 
drink it thence, whence it floweth: as if thou hast gone back from the light, thou art in darkness: as a 
stone glows not with its own heat, but either from the sun or fire, and if thou withdraw it from the heat, it 
cools: there it appears, that the heat was not its own; for it became heated either by the sun or by fire: 
thus thou also, if thou withdraw from God, wilt become cold; if thou approach God, thou wilt warm: as the 
Apostle saith “fervent in spirit.” Also what saith he of the light? If thou approach Him, thou wilt be in 
light; therefore saith the Psalm, “Look upon Him, and be lightened; and your faces shall not be ashamed.” 
Because therefore thou canst do no good, unless lightened by the light of God, and warmed by the spirit of 
God; when thou shalt see thyself working well, confess unto God, and say what the Apostle saith; say unto 
thyself, that thou be not puffed up, “For what hast thou that thou didst not receive?” .. . 


7. That wretched man who doeth good, and suffereth evils, seeth him, becometh disturbed, and saith, O 
God, the wicked, I imagine, please Thee, and Thou hatest the good, and lovest those who work iniquity. . . 
. The Sabbath being now lost in the inner man, and the tranquillity of his heart being shut out, and good 
thoughts repelled, he now beginneth to imitate him whom he seeth flourishing amid his evil deeds; and 
turneth himself also to evil works. But God is long-suffering, because He is eternal, and he knoweth the 
day of His own judgment, where He weigheth all things. 


8. Teaching us this, what saith he? “O Lord, how glorious are Thy works: Thy thoughts are made very 
deep” (ver. 5). Verily, my brethren, there is no sea so deep as these thoughts of God, who maketh the 
wicked flourish, and the good suffer: nothing so profound, nothing so deep: therein every unbelieving soul 
is wrecked, in that depth, in that profundity. Dost thou wish to cross this depth? Remove not from the 
wood of Christ’s Cross: thou shalt not sink: hold thyself fast to Christ. What do I mean by this, hold fast to 
Christ? It was for this reason that He chose to suffer on earth Himself. Ye have heard, while the prophet 
was being read, how He “did not turn away His back from the smiters, and His face from the spittings of 
men,” how “He turned not His cheek from their hands;” wherefore chose He to suffer all these things, but 
that He might console the suffering? He could have raised His flesh at the last day: but then thou 
wouldest not have had thy ground of hope, since thou hadst not seen Him. He deferred not His 
resurrection, that thou mightest not still be in doubt. Suffer then tribulation in the world with the same 
end as that which thou hast observed in Christ: and let not those who do evil, and flourish in this life, 
move thee. “Thy thoughts are very deep.” Where is the thought of God? Rejoice not as the fish who is 
exulting in his bait: the fisherman hath not drawn his hook: the fish hath as yet the hook in his jaws. And 
what seemeth to thee long, is short; all these things pass over quickly. What is the long life of man to the 
eternity of God? Dost thou wish to be of long-suffering? Consider the eternity of God. For thou regardest 
thy few days, and in thy few days thou dost wish all things to be fulfilled. What things? The condemnation 
of all the wicked: and the crowning of all the good: dost thou wish these things to be fulfilled in thy days? 
God fulfilleth them in His own time. Why dost thou suffer weariness? He is eternal: He waiteth: He is of 
long-suffering: but thou sayest, I am not of long-suffering, because I am mortal. But thou hast it in thy 
power to become so: join thy heart to the eternity of God, and with Him thou shalt be eternal... . 


9. For this reason, after saying, “Thy thoughts are very deep,” he at once subjoins: “An unwise man doth 
not well consider this, and a fool doth not understand it” (ver. 6). What are the things which an unwise 
man doth not well consider, and which a fool doth not understand? “When the ungodly are green as the 
grass.” What is, “as the grass”? They flourish when it is winter, but they will wither in the summer. Thou 
observest the flower of the grass? What more quickly passeth by? What is brighter? What is greener? Let 
not its verdure delight thee, but fear its withering. Thou hast heard of the ungodly being green as the 
grass: hear also of the righteous: “For lo.” In the mean while, consider the ungodly; they flourish as the 
grass; but who are they who understand it not? The foolish and unwise. “When the ungodly are green as 
the grass, and all men look upon the workers of iniquity” (ver. 7). All who in their heart think not aright of 
God, look upon the ungodly when they are as green as grass, that is, when they flourish for a time. Why 
do they look upon them? “That they may be destroyed for ever.” For they regard their momentary bloom, 
they imitate them, and wishing to flourish with them for a time, perish for evermore: this is, “That they 
may be destroyed for ever.” 


10. “But Thou, Lord, art the Most Highest for evermore” (ver. 8). Waiting above in Thy eternity until the 
season of the wicked be past, and that of the just come. “For lo.” Listen, brethren. Already he who 
speaketh (for he speaketh in our person, in the person of Christ’s body, for Christ speaketh in His own 
body, that is, in His Church), hath joined himself unto the eternity of God: as I a little before was saying 
unto you, God is long-suffering and patient, and alloweth all those evil deeds which He seeth to be done 
by wicked men. Wherefore? because He is eternal, and seeth what He keepeth for them. Dost thou also 
wish to be long-suffering and patient? Join thyself to the eternity of God: together with Him wait for those 
things which are beneath thee: for when thy heart shall have cleaved unto the Most Highest, all mortal 
things will be beneath thee: say then what follows, “For lo, thine enemies shall perish.” Those who now 
flourish, shall afterwards perish. Who are the enemies of God? Brethren, perhaps ye think those only 
enemies of God who blaspheme? They indeed are so, and those wicked men who neither in tongue nor in 
thought cease to injure God. And what do they do to the eternal, most high God? If thou strike with thy fist 
upon a pillar, thou art hurt: and thinkest thou that where thou strikest God with thy blasphemy, thou art 
not thyself broken? for thou doest nothing to God. But the enemies of God are openly blasphemers, and 
daily they are found hidden. Beware of such enmities of God. For the Scripture revealeth some such 
secret enemies of God: that because thou knowest them not in thy heart, thou mayest know in God’s 
Scriptures, and beware of being found with them. James saith openly in his Epistle, “Know ye not that the 
friendship of the world is enmity with God?” Thou hast heard. Dost thou wish not to be an enemy of God? 
Be not a friend of this world: for if thou art a friend of this world, thou wilt be an enemy of God. For as a 
wife cannot be an adulteress, unless she be an enemy to her own husband: so a soul which is an 
adulteress through its love of worldly things, cannot but be an enemy to God. It feareth, but loveth not: it 
feareth punishment but is not delighted with righteousness. All lovers of the world, therefore, are enemies 
of God, all the curious after trifles, all consulters of diviners astrologers, and evil spirits. Let them enter, 
or not enter, Churches: they are enemies of God. They may flourish for a season like grass, but they will 
perish, when He beginneth to visit them, and pronounce His sentence upon all flesh. Join thyself to the 
Scripture of God, and say with this Psalm, “For lo, thine enemies shall perish” (ver. 9). Be not found there, 
where they shall perish. “And all the workers of iniquity shall be destroyed.” 


11... .”But mine horn shall be exalted like the horn of an unicorn” (ver. 10). Why did He say, “like the 
horn of an unicorn”? Sometimes an unicorn signifies pride, sometimes it means the lifting up of unity; 
because unity is lifted up, all heresies shall perish with the enemies of God. And “mine horn shall be 
exalted like an unicorn.” When will it be so? “And mine old age shall be in the fatness of mercy.” Why did 
he say, “my old age”? He means, my last days; as our old age is the last season in our lives, so the whole of 
what the body of Christ at present suffereth in labours, in cares, in watchings, in hunger, in thirst, in 
stumbling-blocks, in wickednesses, in tribulations, is its youth: its old age, that is, its last days, will be in 
joy. And beware, beloved, that ye think not death meant also, in that he hath spoken of old age: for man 
groweth old in the flesh for this reason, that he may die. The old age of the Church will be white with 
good works, but it shall not decay through death. What the head of the old man is, that our works will be. 
Ye see how the head groweth old, and whiteneth, as fast as old age approacheth. Thou sometimes dost 
seek in the head of one who groweth old duly in his own course a black hair, yet thou findest it not: thus 
when our life shall have been such, that the blackness of sins may be sought, and none found, that old age 
is youthful, is green, and ever will be green. Ye have heard of the grass of sinners, hear ye of the old age 
of the righteous: “My old age shall be in the fathers of mercy.” 


12. “And Mine eye hath beheld on mine enemies” (ver. 11). Whom doth he call his enemies? All the 
workers of iniquity. Do not observe whether thy friend be wicked: let an occasion come, and then thou 
provest him. Thou beginnest to go contrary to his iniquity, and then thou shalt see that when he was 
flattering thee, he was thy enemy; but thou hadst not yet knocked, not to raise in his heart what was not 
there, but that what was there might break out. “Mine eye also hath looked upon mine enemies: and mine 
ear shall hear his desire of the wicked that rise up against me.” When? In my old age. What is, in old age? 
In the last times. And what shall our ear hear? Standing on the right hand, we shall hear what shall be 
said to them that are on the left. 


13. The grass withereth, the flower of sinners dieth away: what of the righteous? “The righteous shall 
flourish like a palm tree” (ver. 12). The ungodly are green as grass; “The righteous shall flourish like a 
palm tree.” By the palm tree he signifieth height. Possibly he had also this meaning in the palm, that in its 
extremities it is beautiful: so that thou mayest trace its beginning from the earth, its end in its topmost 
branches, wherein its whole beauty dwelleth. The rough root appeareth in the earth, the beautiful foliage 
toward the sky. Thy beauty too, then, shall be in the end. Thy root is fixed fast: but our root is upward. For 
our root is Christ, who hath ascended into heaven. Humbled, he shall be exalted; “he shall spread abroad 
like a cedar in Libanus.” See what trees he spoke of: the righteous shall flourish like a palm-tree: and shall 
spread abroad like a cedar in Libanus. When the sun hath gone forth, doth the palm-tree wither? Doth the 
cedar die? But when the sun hath been glowing for some hours, the grass drieth up. The judgment, 
therefore, shall come, that sinners may wither, and the faithful flourish. 


14. “Such as are planted in the house of the Lord, shall flourish in the courts of the house of our God” 
(ver. 12). “They shall be yet more increased in fruitful old age, and shall be quiet, that they may show it 
forth” (ver. 13). Such is the Sabbath, which but a little while ago I commended unto you, whence the 
Psalm hath its title. “They shall be quiet, that they may show it forth.” Wherefore are they quiet that show 


it forth? The grass of sinners moveth them not: the cedar and palm-tree not even in tempests are bent. 
They are therefore quiet, that they may show it forth: and with reason, since at present they must show it 
forth even unto men who mock at it. O wretched men, who are lovers of the world! Those who are planted 
in the house of the Lord, show it to you: those who praise the Lord with song and lute, in word and deed, 
show it forth to you, and tell you. Be not seduced by the prosperity of the wicked, admire not the flower of 
grass: admire not those who are happy only for a season, but miserable unto eternity. . . . If ye wish to 
flourish like a palm-tree, and to spread abroad like a cedar in Libanus, and not to wither like grass when 
the sun is hot; as those who appear to flourish when the sun is absent. If then ye wish not to be as grass, 
but as the palm-tree and the cedar, what will ye show forth? “How true the Lord my strength is: and that 
there is no unrighteousness in Him.” How is it there is no unrighteousness? A man committeth so great 
crimes; he is well, he hath sons, a plentiful house, he is full of pride, is exalted by his honours, is revenged 
on his enemies, and doeth every evil deed; another man, innocent, attending to his own affairs, not 
robbing another’s goods, doing nothing against any one, suffereth in chains, in prison, tosseth and sigheth 
in poverty. How is it that there is no unrighteousness in Him? Be quiet, and thou shalt know: for thou art 
disturbed, and in thy chamber thou dost darken thy light. The eternal God doth wish to shine upon thee: 
do not then make thee cloudy weather from thy own disturbed mind. Be quiet within thyself, and see what 
I say unto thee. Because God is eternal, because for the present He spareth the bad, bringing them to 
repentance: He scourgeth the good, instructing them in the way unto the kingdom of heaven: “There is no 
unrighteousness in Him:” fear not. . . . What, if He leaveth this man unpunished now, because he is 
doomed to hear, “Depart into everlasting fire.” But when? when thou shalt be placed at the right hand, 
then shall it be said to those placed on the left, “Depart into the everlasting fire, which is prepared for the 
devil and his angels.” Let not therefore those things move thee: Be quiet, keep Sabbath, and show “how 
true the Lord my strength is: and that there is no unrighteousness in Him.” 


PSALM XCIII 


1....Itis entitled, “The Song of praise of David himself, on the day before the Sabbath, when the earth 
was founded.” Remembering then what God did through all those days, when He made and ordained all 
things, from the first up to the sixth day (for the seventh He sanctified, because He rested on that day 
after all the works, which He made very good), we find that He created on the sixth day (which day is here 
mentioned, in that he saith, “before the Sabbath”) all animals on the earth; lastly, He on that very day 
created man in His own likeness and image. For these days were not without reason ordained in such 
order, but for that ages also were to run in a like course, before we rest in God. But then we rest if we do 
good works. As a type of this, it is written of God, “God rested on the seventh day,” when He had made all 
His works very good. For He was not wearied, so as to need rest, nor hath He now left off to work, for our 
Lord Christ saith openly, “My Father worketh hitherto.” For He saith this unto the Jews, who thought 
carnally of God, and understood not that God worketh in quiet, and always worketh, and is always in 
quiet. We also, then, whom God willed then to figure in Himself, shall have rest after all good works... . 
And because these good works are doomed to pass away, that sixth day also, when those very good works 
are perfected, hath an evening; but in the Sabbath we find no evening, because our rest shall have no end: 
for evening is put for end. As therefore God made man in His own image on the sixth day: thus we find 
that our Lord Jesus Christ came into the sixth age, that man might be formed anew after the image of 
God. For the first period, as the first day, was from Adam until Noah: the second, as the second day, from 
Noah unto Abraham: the third, as the third day, from Abraham unto David: the fourth, as the fourth day, 
from David unto the removal to Babylon: the fifth period, as the fifth day, from the removal to Babylon 
unto the preaching of John. The sixth day beginneth from the preaching of John, and lasteth unto the end: 
and after the end of the sixth day, we reach our rest. The sixth day, therefore, is even now passing. And it 
is now the sixth day, see what the title hath; “On the day before the Sabbath, when the earth was 
founded.” Let us now listen to the Psalm itself: let us enquire of it, how the earth was made, whether 
perhaps the earth was then made: and we do not read so in Genesis. When, therefore, was the earth 
founded? when, unless when that which hath been but now read in the Apostle taketh place: “If,” he saith, 
“ye are stedfast, immovable.” When all who believe throughout all the earth are stedfast in faith, the earth 
is founded: then man is made in the image of God. That sixth day in Genesis signifieth this... . 


2. “The Lord reigneth, He is clothed with beauty; the Lord is clothed with strength, and is girded” (ver. 1). 
We see that He hath clothed Himself with two things: beauty and strength. But why? That He might found 
the earth. So it followeth, “He hath made the round world so sure, that it cannot be moved.” Whence hath 
He made it so sure? Because He hath clothed Himself in beauty. He would not make it so sure, if He put 
on beauty only, and not strength also. Why therefore beauty, why strength? For He hath said both. Ye 
know, brethren, that when our Lord had come in the flesh, of those to whom He preached the Gospel, He 
pleased some, and displeased others. For the tongues of the Jews were divided against one another: 
“Some said, He is a good Man; others said, Nay, but He deceiveth the people.” Some then spoke well, 
others detracted from Him, tore Him, bit and insulted Him. Towards those therefore whom He pleased, 
“He put on beauty;” towards those whom He displeased, “He put on strength.” Imitate then thy Lord, that 
thou mayest become His garment: be with beauty towards those whom thy good works please: show thy 
strength against detractors... . 


3. Perhaps we should enquire respecting this word also, why he said, “He is girded.” Girding signifieth 


work: for every man then girdeth himself, when he is about to work. But wherefore did he use the word 
praecinctus, instead of cinctus? For he saith in another Psalm, “Gird Thee with Thy sword upon Thy thigh, 
O Thou most mighty: the people shall fall under Thee:” using the word accingere, not cingere, nor 
praecingere: this word being applied to the act of attaching anything to the side by girding it. The sword 
of the Lord, wherewith He conquered the round world by killing iniquity, is the Spirit of God in the truth of 
the word of God. Wherefore is He said to bind His sword around His thigh? In another place, on another 
Psalm we have spoken in another manner of girding: but nevertheless, since it hath been mentioned, it 
ought not to be passed over. What is the girding on of the sword around the thigh? He meaneth the flesh 
by the thigh. For the Lord would not otherwise conquer the round world, unless the sword of truth came 
into the flesh. Why therefore is He here said to be girded in front (praecinctus)? He who girdeth himself 
before, placeth something before himself, wherewith he is girded; whence it is said, He girded Himself 
before with a towel, and began to wash the disciples’ feet. Because He was humble when He girded 
Himself with a towel. He washed the feet of His own disciples. But all strength is in humility: because all 
pride is fragile: therefore when He was speaking of strength, he added, “He is girded:” that thou mayest 
remember how thy God was girded in humility, when He washed His disciples’ feet. . . . After He had 
washed their feet, again He sat down; He said unto them, “Ye call me Lord and Master: and ye say well; 
for so I am. If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed your feet; how ought ye also to do to one 
another’s feet?” If therefore strength is in humility, fear not the proud. The humble are like a rock: the 
rock seems to lie downwards: but nevertheless it is firm. What are the proud? Like smoke: although they 
are lofty, they vanish. We ought therefore to ascribe our Lord’s being girded to His humility, according to 
the mention of the Gospel, that He was girded, that He might wash His disciples’ feet. 


4....” For He hath made the round world sure, which cannot be moved.” . . . What then is the round 
world, “which cannot be moved”? This He would not mention specially, if there were not also a round 
world that can be moved. There is a round world that shall not be moved. There is a round world that 
shall be moved. For the good who are stedfast in the faith are the round world: that no man may say, they 
are only in part of it; while the wicked who abide not in faith, when they have felt any tribulation, are 
throughout the whole world. There is therefore a round world movable: there is a world immovable: of 
which the Apostle speaketh. Behold, the round world movable. I ask thee, of whom speaketh the Apostle 
in these words, “Of whom is Hymenaeus and Philetus; who concerning the truth have erred, saying that 
the resurrection is past already: and overthrow the faith of some?” Did these belong to the round world, 
that shall not be moved? But they were chaff: and as he saith, “they overthrow the faith of some.” . . 
.”Nevertheless, the foundation of God standeth sure; having his seal,”—what seal hath it as its sure 
foundation?—” The Lord knoweth them that are His.” This is the round world that shall not be moved; 
“The Lord knoweth them that are His.” And what seal hath it? “And let every one that nameth the name of 
Christ depart from unrighteousness.” Let him depart from unrighteousness: for he cannot depart from the 
unrighteous, for the chaff is mixed with the wheat until it is fanned... . 


5. “Thy throne is established from thence, O Lord” (ver. 2). What is, “from thence”? From that time. As if 
he said, What is the throne of God? Where doth God sit? In His Saints. Dost thou wish to be the throne of 
God? Prepare a place in thy heart where He may sit. What is the throne of God, except where God 
dwelleth? Where doth God dwell, except in His temple? What is His temple? Is it surrounded with walls? 
Far from it. Perhaps this world is His temple, because it is very great, and a thing worthy to contain God. 
It contains not Him by whom it was made. And wherein is He contained? In the quiet soul, in the righteous 
soul: that is it that containeth Him... . He who said, “Before Abraham was, I am:” not before Abraham 
only, but before Adam: not only before Adam, but before all the angels, before heaven and earth; since all 
things were made through Him: he added, lest thou, attending to the day of our Lord’s nativity, mightest 
think He commenced from that time, “Thy throne is established, O God.” But what God? “Thou art from 
everlasting:” for which he uses ?p’ aionos, in the Greek version; that word being sometimes used for an 
age, sometimes for everlasting. Therefore, O Thou who seemest to be born “from thence,” Thou art from 
everlasting! But let not human birth be thought of, but Divine eternity. He began then from the time of His 
birth; He grew: ye have heard the Gospel. He chose disciples, He replenished them, His disciples began to 
preach. Perhaps this is what he speaketh of in the following verse. 


6. “The floods lift up their voices” (ver. 3). What are these floods, which have lift up their voices? We 
heard them not: neither when our Lord was born, did we hear rivers speak, nor when He was baptized, 
nor when He suffered; we heard not that rivers did speak. Read the Gospel, ye find not that rivers spoke. 
It is not enough that they spoke: “They have lift up their voice:” they have not only spoken, but bravely, 
mightily, in a lofty voice. What are those rivers which have spoken? . . . The Spirit itself was a mighty river, 
whence many rivers were filled. Of that river the Psalmist saith in another passage, “The rivers of the 
flood thereof shall make glad the city of God.” Rivers then were made to flow from the belly of the 
disciples, when they received the Holy Spirit: themselves were rivers, when they had received that Holy 
Spirit. Whence did those rivers lift their voices? wherefore did they lift them up? Because at first they 
feared. Peter was not yet a river, when at the question of the maid-servant he thrice denied Christ: “I do 
not know the man.” Here he lieth through fear: he lifteth not his voice as yet: he is not yet the river. But 
when they were filled with the Holy Spirit, the Jews sent for them, and enjoined them not to preach at all, 
nor to teach in the name of Jesus. .. . For when the Apostles had been dismissed from the council of the 
Jews, they came to their own friends, and told them what the priests and elders said unto them: but they 
on hearing lifted up their voices with one accord unto the Lord, and said, “Lord, it is Thou who hast made 


heaven and earth, and the sea, and all that in them is;” and the rest which floods lifting up their voices 
might say, “Wonderful are the hangings of the sea” (ver. 4). For when the disciples had lifted up their 
voices unto Him, many believed, and many received the Holy Spirit, and many rivers instead of few began 
to lift up their voice. Hence there followeth, “from the voices of many waters, wonderful are the hangings 
of the sea;” that is, the waves of the world. When Christ had begun to be preached by so powerful voices, 
the sea became enraged, persecutions began to thicken. When therefore the rivers had lift up their voice, 
“from the voices of many waters, wonderful” were “the hangings of the sea.” To be hung aloft is to be 
lifted up; when the sea rages, the waves are hung as from above. Let the waves hang over as they choose; 
let the sea roar as it chooseth; the hangings of the sea indeed are mighty, mighty are the threatenings, 
mighty the persecutions; but see what followeth: “but yet the Lord, who dwelleth on high, is mightier.” Let 
therefore the sea restrain itself, and sometime become calmed; let peace be granted by Christians. The 
sea was disturbed, the vessel was tossed; the vessel is the Church: the sea, the world. The Lord came, He 
walked over the sea, and calmed the waves. How did the Lord walk over the sea? Above the heads of 
those mighty foaming waves. Principalities and kings believed; they were subdued unto Christ. Let us not 
therefore be frightened; because “the Lord, who dwelleth on high, is mightier.” 


7. “Thy testimonies, O Lord, are very surely believed” (ver. 5). The Lord, who dwelleth on high, is mightier 
than the mighty overhangings of the sea. “Thy testimonies are very surely believed.” “Thy testimonies,” 
because He had said beforehand, “These things I have spoken unto you, that in Me ye might have peace. 
In the world ye shall have tribulation.” ... He added, “but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 
If then He saith, “I have overcome the world,” cling unto Him who overcame the world, who overcame the 
sea. Rejoice in Him, because the Lord, who dwelleth on high, is mightier, and, “Thy testimonies are very 
surely believed.” And what is the end of all these? “Holiness becometh Thine house, O Lord!” Thine house, 
the whole of Thine house, not here and there: but the whole of Thine house, throughout the whole world. 
Why throughout the whole of the round world? “Because He hath set aright the round world, which 
cannot be moved.” The Lord’s house will be strong: it will prevail throughout the whole world: many shall 
fall: but that house standeth; many shall be disturbed, but that house shall not be moved. Holiness 
becometh Thine house, O Lord!” For a short time only? No. “Unto length of days.” 


PSALM XCIV 


1. As we listened with much attention, while the Psalm was in reading, so let us listen attentively, while 
the Lord revealeth the mysteries which He hath deigned to obscure in this passage. For some mysteries in 
the Scriptures are shut up for this reason, not that they may be denied, but that they may be opened unto 
those who knock. If therefore ye knock with affection of piety, and sincere heartfelt love, He, who seeth 
from what motives ye knock, will open unto you. It is known unto all of us (and I wish we may not be 
among their number), that may murmur against God’s long-suffering, and grieve either that impious and 
wicked men live in this world, or that they have great power; and what is more, that the bad generally 
have great power against the good, and that the bad often oppress the good; that the wicked exult, while 
the good suffer; the evil are proud, while the good are humbled. Observing such things in the human race 
(for they abound), impatient and weak minds are perverted, as if they were good in vain; since God 
averteth, or seemeth to avert, His eyes from the good works of the pious and faithful, and to promote the 
wicked in those pleasures which they love. Weak men, therefore, imagining that they live well in vain, are 
induced either to imitate the wickedness of those whom they see flourishing: or if either through bodily or 
mental weakness they are deterred from doing wrong by a fear of the penal laws of the world; not 
because they love justice, but, to speak more openly, fearing the condemnation of men among men, they 
refrain indeed from wicked deeds, but refrain not from wicked thoughts. And among their wicked 
thoughts, the chief is the wickedness which leadeth them impiously to imagine that God is neglectful, and 
regardless of human affairs: and that He either holdeth in equal estimation the good and the wicked: or 
even, and this is a still more pernicious notion, that He persecuteth the good, and favoureth the wicked. 
He who thinketh thus, although he doth no harm to any man, doth the greatest to himself, and is impious 
against himself, and by his wickedness hurteth not God, but slayeth himself... . 


2. The Psalm hath this title, that is, this inscription: “A Psalm of David himself, on the fourth day of the 
week.” This Psalm is about to teach patience in the sufferings of the righteous: it enjoineth patience 
against the prosperity of the wicked, and buildeth up patience. This is the drift of the whole of it, from 
beginning to end. Wherefore then hath it such a title, “on the fourth of the week”? The first of the week is 
the Lord’s day: the second, is the second week-day, which people of the world call the Moon’s day: the 
third, is the third weekday, which they term Mars’ day. The fourth of the Sabbaths therefore is the fourth 
week-day, which by Pagans is styled Mercury’s day, and also by many Christians; but I would not call it so: 
and I wish they would change for the better, and cease to do so; for they have a phrase of their own, which 
they may use. For these terms are not of universal use: many nations have severally different names for 
them: so that the mode of speech used by the Church better beseemeth the mouth of a Christian. Yet if 
custom hath induced any person to utter that with his tongue which his heart doth disapprove, let him 
remember, that all those whose names the stars bear were men, and that the stars did not commence 
their existence in the sky, when those men began theirs, but were there long before; but on account of 
some mortal services rendered unto mortals, those men in their own times, because they had great power, 
and were eminent in this life, since they were beloved by men, not on account of eternal life, but of 


temporal services, received divine honours. For then men of the old world, in being deceived and wishing 
to deceive, pointed to the stars in heaven, to flatter those who had done them any good service in their 
affection for this life, saying, that that was the star of such a man, this of another; while the man who had 
not beheld them before, so as to see that those stars were there before the birth of the man, were 
deceived into a belief: and thus this vain opinion was conceived. This erroneous opinion the devil 
strengthened, Christ overthrew. According to our mode of speech, then, the fourth of the week is taken for 
the fourth day from the Lord’s day. Attend, therefore, beloved, to what this title meaneth. Here is a great 
mystery, and a truly hidden one. . . . Let us therefore recall from the holy Scripture in Genesis, what was 
created on the first day; we find light: what was created on the second day; we find the firmament, which 
God called heaven: what was created on the third day; we find the form of earth and sea, and their 
separation, that all the gathering together of the waters was called sea, and all that was dry, the earth. On 
the fourth day, the Lord made the lights in heaven: “The sun to rule the day: the moon and stars to govern 
the night:” this was the work of the fourth day. What then is the reason that the Psalm hath taken its title 
from the fourth day: the Psalm in which patience is enjoined against the prosperity of the wicked, and the 
sufferings of the good. Thou findest the Apostle Paul speaking. “Do all things without murmurings and 
disputings: that ye may be blameless and harmless, the sons of God, without rebuke, in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse nation, among whom ye shine as lights in the world, holding forth the word of life.” . 


3. Let us now attend to the Psalm. “The Lord is the God of vengeance; the God of vengeance hath dealt 
confidently” (ver. 1). Dost thou think that He doth not punish? “The God of vengeance” punisheth. What is, 
“The God of vengeance”? The God of punishments. Thou murmurest surely because the bad are not 
punished: yet do not murmur, lest thou be among those who are punished. That man hath committed a 
theft, and liveth: thou murmurest against God, because he who committed a theft on thee dieth not.... 
Therefore, if thou wouldest have another correct his hand, do thou first correct thy tongue: thou wouldest 
have him correct his heart towards man, correct thy heart towards God; lest perchance, when thou 
desirest the vengeance of God, if it come, it find thee first. For He will come: He will come, and will judge 
those who continue in their wickedness, ungrateful for the prolongation of His mercy, for His long- 
suffering, treasuring up unto themselves wrath against the day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God, who will render to every man according to his deeds: because, “The Lord is the God of 
vengeance,” therefore hath He “dealt confidently.” .. . Our safety is our Saviour: in Him He would place 
the hope of all the needy and poor. And what saith He? “I will deal confidently in Him.” What meaneth 
this? He will not fear, will not spare the lusts and vices of men. Truly, as a faithful physician, with the 
healing knife of preaching in His hand, He hath cut away all our wounded parts. Therefore such as He was 
prophesied and preached beforehand, such was He found... . How great things then did He, of whom it is 
said, “He taught them as one having authority,” say unto them? “Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites!” What great things did He say unto them, before their face? He feared no one. Why? Because 
He is the God of vengeance. For this reason He spared them not in words, that they might remain for Him 
after to spare them in judgment; because if they were unwilling to accept the healing of His word, they 
would afterwards incur their Judge’s doom. Wherefore? Because He hath said, “The Lord is the God of 
vengeance, the God of vengeance hath dealt confidently;” that is, He hath spared no man in word. He who 
spared not in word when about to suffer, will He spare in judgment when about to judge? He who in His 
humility feared no man, will He fear any man in His glory? From His dealing thus confidently in time past, 
imagine how He will deal at the end of time. Murmur not then against God, who seemeth to spare the 
wicked; but be thou good, and perhaps for a season He may not spare thee the rod, that He may in the 
end spare thee in judgment... . 


4. And what followed, because He dealt confidently? “Be exalted, Thou Judge of the world” (ver. 2). 
Because they imprisoned Him when humble, thinkest thou they will imprison Him when exalted? Because 
they judged Him when mortal, will they not be judged by Him when immortal? What then saith He? “Be 
exalted,” Thou, who hast dealt confidently, the confidence of whose word the wicked bore not, but thought 
they did a glorious deed, when they seized and crucified Thee; they who ought to have seized on Thee 
with faith, seized Thee with persecution. Thou then who hast among the wicked dealt confidently, and hast 
feared no man, because Thou hast suffered, “be exalted;” that is, arise again, depart into heaven. Let the 
Church also bear with long-suffering what the Church’s Head hath borne with long-suffering. “Be exalted, 
Thou Judge of the world: and reward the proud after their deserving.” He will reward them, brethren. For 
what is this, “Be exalted, Thou Judge of the world: and reward the proud after their deserving”? This is 
the prophecy of one who doth predict, not the boldness of one who commandeth. Not because the Prophet 
said, “Be exalted, Thou Judge of the world,” did Christ obey the Prophet, in arising from the dead, and 
ascending into heaven; but because Christ was to do this, the Prophet predicted it. He seeth Christ abased 
in the spirit, abased he seeth Him: fearing no man, in speech sparing no man, and he saith, “He hath dealt 
confidently.” He seeth how confidently He hath dealt, he seeth Him arrested, crucified, humbled, he seeth 
Him rising from the dead, and ascending into heaven, and from thence to come in judgment of those, 
among whose hands He had suffered every evil: “Be exalted,” he saith, “Thou Judge of the world, and 
reward the proud after their deserving.” The proud He will thus reward, not the humble. Who are the 
proud? Those to whom it is little to do evil: but they even defend their own sins. For on some of those who 
crucified Christ, miracles were afterwards performed, when out of the number of the Jews themselves 
there were found believers, and the blood of Christ was given unto them. Their hands were impious, and 
red with the blood of Christ. He whose blood they had shed, Himself washed them. They who had 


persecuted His mortal body which they had seen, became part of His very body, that is, the Church. They 
shed their own ransom, that they might drink their own ransom. For afterwards more were converted... . 


5. “Lord, how long shall the ungodly, how long shall the ungodly triumph?” (ver. 3). “They answer, and will 
speak wickedness, they all will speak that work unrighteousness” (ver. 4). What is their saying, but 
against God, when they say: What profiteth it us that we live thus? What wilt thou reply? Doth God truly 
regard our deeds? For because they live, they imagine that God knoweth not their actions. Behold, what 
evil happeneth unto them! If the officers knew where they were, they would arrest them; and they 
therefore avoid the officer’s eyes, that they may escape instant apprehension; but no one can escape the 
eye of God, since He not only seeth within the closet, but within the recesses of the heart. Even they 
themselves believe that nothing can escape God: and because they do evil, and are conscious of what they 
have done, and see that they live while God knoweth, though they would not live if the officer discovered 
them; they say unto themselves, These things please God: and, in truth, if they displeased Him, as they 
displease kings, as they displease judges, as they displease governors, as they displease recorders, yet 
could we escape the eye of God, as we do escape the eyes of those authorities? Therefore these things 
please God. . . . Some righteous man cometh, and saith, Do not commit iniquity. Wherefore? That thou 
mayest not die. Behold, iniquity I have committed: why do I not die? That man wrought righteousness: and 
he is dead: why is he dead? I have wrought iniquity: why hath not God carried me off? Behold, that man 
did righteously: and why hath He thus visited him? why suffereth He thus? They answer; this is the 
meaning of the word “answer:” for they have a reply to make; because they are spared, from the long- 
suffering of God, they discover an argument for their reply. He spareth them for one reason, they answer 
for another, because they still live. For the Apostle telleth us wherefore He spareth, he expoundeth the 
grounds of the long-suffering of God: “And thinkest thou this, O man, that judgest them which do such 
things, and doest the same, that thou shalt escape the judgment of God? Or despisest thou the riches of 
His goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering; not knowing that the long-suffering of God leadeth 
thee to repentance?” “But thou,” that is, he who answereth and saith, If I displeased God, He would not 
spare me, hear what he worketh for himself; hear the Apostle; “but after thy hardness and impenitent 
heart treasurest up into thyself wrath against the day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous judgment 
of God; who will render to every man according to his deeds.” He therefore increaseth His long-suffering, 
thou increasest thine iniquity. His treasure will consist in eternal mercy towards those who have not 
despised His mercy; but thy treasure will be discovered in wrath, and what thou daily layest up by little 
and little, thou wilt find in the accumulated mass; thou layest up by the grain, but thou wilt find the whole 
heap. Omit not to watch thy slightest daily sins: rivers are filled from the smallest drops. 


6....”They have humbled Thy people, O Lord; and have troubled Thine heritage” (ver. 5). “They have 
murdered the widow, and the fatherless: and slain the proselyte” (ver. 6); that is, the traveller, the pilgrim: 
the comer from far, as the Psalmist calleth himself. Each of these expressions is too clear in meaning to 
make it worth while to dwell upon them. 


7. “And they have said, The Lord shall not see” (ver. 7): He observeth not, regardeth not these things: He 
careth for other matters, He understandeth not. These are the two assertions of the wicked: one which I 
have just quoted, “These things hast thou done, and I held my tongue, and thou thoughtest 
unrighteousness, that I will be like thyself.” What meaneth, “that I will be like thyself”? Thou thinkest that 
I see thy deeds, and that they are pleasing unto Me, because I do not punish them. There is another 
assertion of the wicked: because God neither regardeth these things, nor observeth that He may know 
how I live, God heedeth me not. Doth then God make any reckoning of me? or doth He even take account 
of me? or of men in general? Unhappy man! He cared for thee, that thou mightest exist: doth He not care 
that thou live well? Such then are the words of these last; “and yet they have said, The Lord shall not see: 
neither shall the God of Jacob regard it.” 


8. “Take heed now, ye that are unwise among the people: O ye fools, some time understand!” (ver. 8). He 
teacheth His people whose feet might slip: any one among them seeth the prosperity of the wicked, 
himself living well among the Saints of God, that is, among the number of the sons of the Church: he seeth 
that the wicked flourish, and work iniquity, he envieth, and is led to follow them in their actions; because 
he seeth that apparently it profiteth him nothing that he liveth well in humility, hoping for his reward 
here. For if he hopeth for it in future, he loseth it not; because the time is not yet come for him to receive 
it. Thou art working in a vineyard: execute thy task, and thou shalt receive thy pay. Thou wouldest not 
exact it from thy employer, before thy work was finished, and yet dost thou exact it from God before thou 
dost work? This patience is part of thy work, and thy pay dependeth upon thy work: thou who dost not 
choose to be patient, choosest to work less upon the vineyard: since this act of patience belongeth to thy 
labouring itself, which is to gain thy pay. But if thou art treacherous, take care, lest thou shouldest not 
only not receive thy pay, but also suffer punishment, because thou hast chosen to be a treacherous 
labourer. When such a labourer beginneth to do ill, he watcheth his employer’s eyes, who hired him for his 
vineyard, that he may loiter when his eye is turned away; but the moment his eyes are turned towards 
him, he worketh diligently. But God, who hired thee, averteth not His eyes: thou canst not work 
treacherously: the eyes of thy Master are ever upon thee: seek an opportunity to deceive Him, and loiter if 
thou canst. If then any of you had any such ideas, when ye saw the wicked flourishing, and if such 
thoughts caused your feet to slip in the path of God; to you this Psalm speaketh: but if perchance none of 
you be such, through you it doth address others, in these words, “Take heed now;” since they had said, 


“The Lord shall not see: neither shall the God of Jacob regard it.” “Take heed,” it saith, “now, ye that are 
unwise among the people: and ye fools, some time understand!” 


9. “He that planted the ear, shall He not hear? or He that made the eye, doth He not consider?” (ver. 9) 
“or He that instructeth the nations, shall He not reprove?” (ver. 10). This is what God is at present doing: 
He is instructing the nations: for this reason he sent His word to man throughout the world: He sent it by 
Angels, by Patriarchs, by Prophets, by servants, through so many heralds going before the Judge. He sent 
also His own Word Himself, He sent His own Son in Person: He sent the servants of His Son, and in these 
very servants His own Son. Throughout the world is everywhere preached the word of God. Where is it 
not said unto men, Abandon your former wickedness, and turn yourselves to right paths? He spareth, that 
ye may correct yourselves: He punished not yesterday, in order that to-day ye may live well. He teacheth 
the heathen, shall He not therefore reprove? will He not hear those whom He teacheth? will He not judge 
those to whom He hath beforehand sent and sown lessons of warning? If thou wast in a school, wouldest 
thou receive a task, and not repeat it? When therefore thou receivest it from thy master, thou art being 
taught: the Master giveth thy task into thy hands, and shall He not exact it from thee when thou comest to 
repeat it? or when thou hast begun to repeat it, shalt thou not be in fear of stripes? At present then we are 
receiving our work: afterwards we are placed before the Master, that we may give up to Him all our past 
tasks, that is, that we may give an account of all those things which are now being bestowed upon us. 
Hear the Apostle’s words: “We must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ,” etc. “It is He that 
teacheth man knowledge.” Doth He not know, who maketh thee to know? 


10. “The Lord knoweth the thoughts of man, that they are but vain” (ver. 11). For although thou knowest 
not the thoughts of God, that they are righteous; “He knoweth the thoughts of man, that they are but 
vain.” Even men have known the thoughts of God: but those to whom He hath become a friend, it is to 
them He showeth His counsel. Do not, brethren, despise yourselves: if ye approach the Lord with faith, ye 
hear the thoughts of God; these ye are now learning, this is told you, and for this reason ye are taught, 
why God spareth the wicked in this life, that ye may not murmur against God, who teacheth man 
knowledge. “The Lord knoweth the thoughts of man, that they are but vain.” Abandon therefore the 
thoughts of man, which are vain: that ye may take hold on the thoughts of God, which are wise. But who is 
he who taketh hold on the thoughts of God? He who is placed in the firmament of heaven. We have 
already chanted that Psalm, and have expounded this expression therein. 


11. “Blessed is the man whom Thou chastenest, O Lord: and teachest him from Thy law” (ver. 12). Behold, 
thou hast the counsel of God, wherefore He spareth the wicked: the pit is being digged for the sinner. 
Thou wishest to bury him at once: the pit is as yet being dug for him: do not be in haste to bury him. What 
mean the words, “until the pit be digged up for the sinner”? or whom doth He mean by sinner? One man? 
No. Whom then? The whole race of such that are sinners? No; them that are proud; for he had said before, 
“Reward the proud after their deserving.” For that publican, who would not so much as lift up his eyes to 
heaven, but “smote upon his breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sinner,” was a sinner; but since he 
was not proud, and since God will render a recompense to the proud; the pit is being dug not for him, but 
for them that are such, until He render a recompense to the proud. In the words then, “until the pit be 
digged up for the ungodly,” understand the proud. Who is the proud? He who doth not by confession of his 
sins do penance, that he may be healed through his humility. Who is the proud? He who chooseth to 
arrogate to himself those few good things which he seemeth to possess, and who doth detract from the 
mercy of God. Who is the proud? He who although he doth ascribe unto God his good works, yet insulteth 
those who do not those good works, and raiseth himself above them. . . . This then is the Christian 
doctrine: no man doeth anything well except by His grace. A man’s bad acts are his own: his good he doth 
of God’s bounty. When he hath begun to do well, let not him ascribe it unto himself: when he hath not 
attributed it to himself, let him give thanks to Him from whom he hath received it. But when he doeth 
well, let him not insult him who doth not as he doth nor exalt himself above him: for the grace of God is 
not stayed at him, so that it cannot reach another. 


12. “That Thou mayest give him patience in days of malice: until the pit be digged up for the ungodly” 
(ver. 13). Have patience therefore every one, if thou art a Christian, in time of malice. Days of malice are 
those in which the ungodly appear to flourish, and the righteous to suffer; but the suffering of the 
righteous is the rod of the Father, and the prosperity of the ungodly is their own snare. For because God 
giveth you patience in time of adversity, until the pit be digged up for the ungodly, do not think that the 
Angels are standing in some place with mattocks, and are digging that great pit which shall be able to 
contain the whole race of the ungodly; and because ye see that the wicked are many, and say unto 
yourselves carnally: Truly what pit can contain so great a multitude of the wicked, such a crowd of 
sinners? where is a pit of such dimensions, as to contain all, dug? when finished? therefore God spareth 
them. This is not so: their very prosperity is the pit of the wicked: for into that shall they fall, as it were 
into a pitfall. Attend, brethren, for it is a great thing to know that prosperity is called a pitfall: “until the 
pit be digged up for the ungodly.” For God spareth him whom He knoweth to be ungodly and impious, in 
His own hidden justice: and this very sparing of God, causeth him to be puffed up through his impunity. . . 
. The proud man raiseth himself up against God: God sinketh him: and he sinketh by the very act of raising 
himself up against God. For in another Psalm he thus saith, “Thou hast cast them down, while they were 
being exalted.” He said not, Thou hast cast them down, because they were exalted; or, Thou hast cast 
them down, after they were exalted; so that the period of their exaltation be one, of their casting down 


another: but in the very act of their exaltation were they cast down. For in proportion as the heart of man 
is proud, so doth it recede from God; and if it recede from God, it sinketh down into the deep. On the 
other hand, the humble heart bringeth God unto it from heaven, so that He becometh very near unto it. 
Surely God is lofty, God is above all the heavens, He surpasseth all the Angels: how high must these be 
raised, to reach that exalted One? Do not burst thyself by enlarging thyself; I give thee other advice, lest 
perchance in enlarging thyself thou burst, through pride: surely God is lofty: do thou humble thyself, and 
He will descend unto thee. 


13. ... Do thou rejoice beneath the scourge: because the heritage is kept for thee, “for the Lord will not 
cast off His people” (ver. 14). He chasteneth for a season, He condemneth not for ever: the others He 
spareth for a season, and will condemn them for evermore. Make thy choice: dost thou wish temporary 
suffering, or eternal punishment? temporal happiness, or eternal life? What doth God threaten? Eternal 
punishment. What doth He promise? Eternal rest. His scourging the good, is temporary: His sparing the 
wicked, is also temporary. “Neither will He forsake His inheritance.” 


14. “Until righteousness,” he saith, “turn again unto judgment, and all they that have it are right in heart” 
(ver. 15). Listen now, and gain righteousness: for judgment thou canst not yet have. Thou shouldest gain 
righteousness first; but that very righteousness of thine shall turn unto judgment. The Apostles had 
righteousness here on earth, and bore with the wicked. But what is said unto them? “Ye shall sit on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Their righteousness therefore shall turn unto judgment. For 
whoever is righteous in this life, is so for this reason, that he may endure evils with patience: let him 
suffer patiently the period of suffering, and the day of judging cometh. But why do I speak of the servants 
of God? The Lord Himself, who is the Judge of all living and dead, first chose to be judged, and then to 
judge. Those who have righteousness at present, are not yet judges. For the first thing is to have 
righteousness, and afterwards to judge: He first endureth the wicked, and afterwards judgeth them. Let 
there be righteousness now: afterwards it shall turn again unto judgment. And so long He endureth 
wicked men, as God doth will, as long as God’s Church shall endure them, that she may be taught through 
their wickedness. Nevertheless, God will not cast off His people, “all such as have it are right in heart.” 
Who are those who are right in heart? Those whose will is the will of God. He spareth sinners: thou dost 
wish Him at once to destroy sinners. Thy heart is crooked and thy will perverted, when thy will is one way 
and the will of God another. God wisheth to spare sinners: thou dost not wish sinners spared. God is of 
long-suffering to sinners: thou dost not wish to endure sinners. . . . Wish not to bend the will of God to thy 
will, but rather correct thy will to His. The will of God is like a rule: behold, suppose, thou hast twisted the 
rule: whence canst thou be set straight? But the rule itself continueth straight: for it is immutable. As long 
as the rule is straight, thou hast whither to turn thyself, and straighten thy perversity; thou hast a means 
of correcting what is crooked in thee. But what do men will? It is not enough that their own will is 
crooked; they even wish to make the will of God crooked according to their own heart, that God may do 
what they themselves will, when they ought to do that which God willeth. ... 


15. “Who will rise up for me against the wicked? or who will take my part against the evil doers?” (ver. 
16). Many persuade us to divers evils: the serpent ceaseth not to whisper to thee to work iniquity: 
whichever way thou shalt turn, if perchance thou hast done well, thou seekest to live well with some one, 
and thou hardly findest any one; many wicked men surround thee, for there are few grains of wheat, and 
much chaff. This floor hath its grains of corn, but as yet they suffer. Therefore the whole mass of the 
wheat, when separated from the chaff, will be great: the grains are few, but when compared with the 
chaff, still many in themselves. When therefore the wicked cry out on every side, and say, Why livest thou 
thus? Art thou the only Christian? Why dost thou not do what others also do? Why dost thou not frequent 
the theatres, as others do? Why dost thou not use charms and amulets? Why dost thou not consult 
astrologers and soothsayers, even as others do? And thou crossest thyself, and sayest, Iam Christian, that 
thou mayest repel them, whosoever they are; but the enemy presses on, urges his attacks; what is worse, 
by the example of Christians he choketh Christians. They toil on, in the midst of heat: the Christian soul 
suffereth tribulation: yet it hath power to conquer: hath it such power of itself? For this reason remark 
what he saith. For he answereth, What doth it profit me that I now find charms for myself, and gain a few 
days? I depart hence from this life, and repair unto my Lord, who shall send me into the flames; because I 
have preferred a few days to life eternal, He shall send me into hell. What hell? That of the eternal 
judgment of God. Is it really so (the enemy answereth), unless indeed thou really believest that God careth 
how men live? And perhaps it is not an acquaintance who speaketh thus to thee in the street, but thy wife 
at home, or possibly the husband to the faithful and holy wife, her deceiver. If it be the woman to her 
husband, she is as Eve unto him; if as the husband unto the wife, he is as the devil unto her: either she is 
herself as Eve unto thee, or thou art a serpent unto her. Sometimes the father would incline his thoughts 
to his son, and findeth him wicked, utterly depraved: he is in a fever of misery, he wavers, he seeketh how 
to subdue him, he is almost drawn in, and consenteth: but may God be near him... . 


16. “If the Lord,” he saith, “had not helped me: within a little my soul had dwelt in hell” (ver. 17). I had 
almost plunged into that pit which is preparing for sinners: that is, my soul had dwelt in hell. Because he 
already began to waver, and nearly to consent, he looked back unto the Lord. Suppose, for example’s 
sake, he was insulted to tempt him to iniquity. For sometimes the wicked flock together, and insult the 
good; especially if they are more in number, and if they have taken him alone, as there is often much chaff 
about one grain of wheat (though there will not be when the heap hath been fanned); he is then taken 


among many wicked ones, is insulted, and surrounded; they wish to place themselves over him, they 
torment him and insult him for his very righteousness. A great Apostle! say they; Thou hast flown into 
heaven, as Elias did! Men do these things, so that sometime, when he listeneth to the tongue of men, he is 
ashamed to be good among the wicked. Let him therefore resist the evil; but not of his own strength, lest 
he become proud, and when he wishes to escape the proud, himself increase their number... . 


17. “If I said, My foot hath slipt; Thy mercy, O Lord, held me up” (ver. 18). See how God loveth confession. 
Thy foot hath slipt, and thou sayest not, my foot hath slipt; but thou sayest thou art firm, when thou art 
slipping. The moment thou beginnest to slip or waver, confess thou that slip, that thou mayest not bewail 
thy total fall; that He may help, so that thy soul be not in hell. God loveth confession, loveth humility. Thou 
hast slipped, as a man; God helpeth thee, nevertheless: yet say, “My foot hath slipt.” Why dost thou slip, 
and yet sayest, I am firm? “When I said, My foot hath slipt, Thy mercy, O Lord, hath held me up.” Just as 
Peter presumed, but not in strength of his own. The Lord was seen to walk upon the sea, trampling on the 
heads of all the proud in this life. In walking upon the foaming waves, He figured His own course when He 
trampleth on the heads of the proud. The Church too doth trample upon them: for Peter is the Church 
Herself. Nevertheless, Peter dared not by himself walk upon the waters; but what said he? “Lord, if it be 
Thou, bid me come unto Thee on the water.” He in His own power, Peter by His order; “bid me,” he saith, 
“come unto Thee.” He answered, “Come.” For the Church also trampleth on the heads of the proud; but 
since it is the Church, and hath human weakness, that these words might be fulfilled, “If I said, My foot 
hath slipt,” Peter tottered on the sea, and cried out, “Lord, save me!” and so what is here put, “If I said, 
My foot hath slipt,” is put there, “Lord, I perish.” And what is here, “Thy mercy, O Lord, hath held me up,” 
is there put, “And immediately Jesus stretched forth His hand, saying, O thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt?” It is wonderful how God proveth men: our very dangers render Him who rescueth us 
sweeter unto us. For see what followeth: because he said, “If I said, My foot hath slipt, Thy mercy, O Lord, 
hath held me up.” The Lord hath become especially sweet unto him, in rescuing him from danger; and 
thus speaking of this very sweetness of the Lord, he exclaimeth and saith, “O Lord, in the multitude of the 
sorrows that I had in my heart, Thy comforts have refreshed my soul” (ver. 19). Many sorrows, but many 
consolations: bitter wounds, and sweet remedies. 


18. “Wilt Thou have anything to do with the stool of iniquity, who makest sorrow in learning?” (ver. 20). 
He hath said this, No wicked man sitteth with Thee, nor shalt Thou have anything to do with the stool of 
iniquity. And he giveth an account whereof he understandeth this, “For Thou makest sorrow in learning.” 
For from this, because Thou hast not spared us, do I understand that Thou hast nothing to do with the 
stool of iniquity. Thou hast this in the Epistle of the Apostle Peter, and for this reason he hath adduced a 
testimony from the Scripture: “for the time is come,” he saith, “that judgment must begin at the house of 
God;” that is, the time is come for the judgment of those who belong to the house of God. If sons are 
scourged, what must the most wicked slaves expect? For which reason he added: “And if it first begin at 
us, what shall the end be of them that obey not the Gospel of God?” To which he added this testimony: 
“For if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly and sinner appear?” How then shall the 
wicked be with Thee, if Thou dost not even spare Thy faithful, in order that Thou mayest exercise and 
teach them? But as He spareth them not, for this reason, that He may teach them: he saith, “For Thou 
makest sorrow in learning.” “Makest,” that is, formest: from whence comes the word figulus (from fingo), 
and a potter’s vessel is called fictile: not in the meaning of fiction, a falsehood, but of forming so as to give 
anything being and some sort of form; as before he said, “He that fabricated (finxit) the eye, shall He not 
see?” Is that, “fabricated the eye” a falsehood? Nay, it is understood He fashioned the eye, made the eye. 
And is He not a potter when He makes men frail, weak, earthly? Hear the Apostle: “We have this treasure 
in earthen vessels.” ... Behold our Lord Himself, how He showeth Himself a potter. Because He had made 
man of clay, He anointed him with clay, for whom He had not made eyes in the womb. And so when he 
saith, “Hast Thou anything to do,” etc., he saith, out of grief makest learning for us, so that grief itself 
becomes our instruction. How is sorrow our learning? When He scourgeth thee who died for thee, and 
who doth not promise bliss in this life, and who cannot deceive, and when He giveth not here what thou 
seekest. What will He give? when will He give? how much will He give, who giveth not here, who here 
teacheth, who maketh sorrow in learning? Thy labour is here, and rest is promised thee. Thou takest 
thought that thou hast toil here: but take thought what sort of rest He promiseth. Canst thou conceive it? 
If thou couldest, thou wouldest see that thy toil here is nothing toward an equivalent. ... 


19. Attend, brethren; it is for sale. What I have is for sale, saith God unto thee, buy it. What hath He for 
sale? I have rest for sale; buy it by thy toil. Attend, that we may be in Christ’s name brave Christians: the 
remainder of the Psalm is but a little, let us not be weary. For how can he be strong in doing, who faileth 
in hearing? The Lord will help us to expound unto you the remainder. Attend then: God hath, as it were, 
proclaimed the kingdom of heaven for sale. Thou sayest unto Him, What is its value? The price is toil: if 
He were to Say, its price is gold, it would not suffice to say this only, but thou wouldest seek to know how 
much gold; for there is a mass of gold, and half an ounce, and a pound, and the like. He said “price,” that 
thou mightest not be at pains to inquire, how long thou shouldest find it. The price of the commodity is 
toil: how much toil is it? Now seek how much thou shouldest toil for it. Thou art not as yet told how great 
that toil is doomed to be, or how much toil is required of thee: God saith this unto thee, I show thee how 
great that rest will be; do thou judge with what measure of toil it should be bought. 


20. ... He promised rest: suffer trouble. He threateneth eternal fire; despise temporal pains: and while 


Christ doth watch, let thy heart be calmed, that thou also mayest reach the harbour. For He would not fail 
to prepare a harbour, who provided a vessel. “Hast Thou anything to do with the stool of iniquity, Thou 
who makest sorrow in learning?” He trieth us with the wicked, and by their persecution He teacheth us. 
By means of the malice of the wicked the good is scourged, through the slave the son is chastened: thus is 
learning taught by sorrow. What God alloweth them power to do, that do wicked men, whom He spareth 
for a season, do. 


21. For what followeth? “They will be captious against the soul of the righteous” (ver. 21). Why will they 
be captious? Because they can find no true ground of accusation. For how were they captious against our 
Lord? They made up false accusations, because they could not find true ones. “And will condemn the 
innocent blood.” Why all this taketh place, he will show in the sequel. 


22. “And the Lord is become my refuge” (ver. 22), he saith. Thou wouldest not seek such a refuge, if thou 
wert not in danger: but thou hast therefore been in danger, that thou mightest seek for it: for He teacheth 
us by sorrow. He causeth me tribulation from the malice of the wicked: pricked with that tribulation, I 
begin to seek a refuge which I had ceased to seek for in that worldly prosperity. For who, that is always 
prosperous, and rejoiceth in present hopes, findeth it easy to remember God? Let the hope of this life give 
way, and the hope of God advance; that thou mayest say, “And the Lord is become my refuge:” may I 
sorrow for this end that the Lord may become my refuge! “And my God the help of my hope.” For as yet 
the Lord is our hope, since as long as we are here, we are in hope, and not in possession. But lest we fail 
in hope, there is near us a provision to encourage us, and to mitigate those very evils which we suffer. For 
it is not said in vain, “God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able: but will 
with the temptation also make a way to escape, that ye may be able to bear it:” who will so put us into 
that furnace of tribulation, that the vessel may be hardened, but not broken. “And the Lord is become my 
refuge: and my God the help of my hope.” Why then did He seem to thee to be as it were unjust, in that 
He spareth the evil? See then how the Psalm is now set right, and be thou set right together with the 
Psalm: for, for this reason the Psalm contained thy words. What words? “Lord, how long shall the ungodly, 
how long shall the ungodly triumph?” The Psalm just now used thy words: use therefore thyself the 
Psalm’s words in thy turn. 


23. “And the Lord shall recompense them according to their works, and after their own malice; the Lord 
our God shall destroy them” (ver. 23). The words, “after their own malice,” are not said without meaning. I 
am benefited through them: and yet it is said to be their malice, and not their benefits. For assuredly He 
trieth us, scourgeth us, by means of the wicked. To prepare us for what doth He scourge us? Confessedly 
for the kingdom of heaven. “For He scourgeth every son whom He receiveth; for what son is he whom the 
father chasteneth not?” and when God doth this, He is teaching us in order to an eternal heritage: and 
this learning He often giveth us by means of wicked men, through whom He trieth and perfecteth our 
love, which He doth will to be extended even to our enemies. . . . Thus also they who persecuted the 
Martyrs, by persecuting them on earth, sent them into heaven: knowingly they caused them the loss of the 
present life, while unconsciously they were bestowing upon them the gain of a future life: but, 
nevertheless, unto all who persevered in their wicked hatred of the righteous, will God recompense after 
their own iniquities, and in their own malice will He destroy them. For as the goodness of the righteous is 
hurtful unto the wicked, so is the iniquity of the wicked beneficial unto the righteous. .. . 


24. Let therefore the righteous bear with the ungodly; let the temporal suffering of the righteous bear 
with the temporal impunity of the wicked; for “the just shall live by faith.” For there is no righteousness of 
man in this life except to live by faith, “which worketh by love.” But if he liveth by faith, let him believe 
both that he will himself inherit rest after his present toil, and that they will suffer eternal torments after 
their present exultation. And if faith worketh by love, let him love his enemies also, and, as far as in him 
lies, have the will to profit them; for thus he will prevent their injuring him when they have the will. And 
whenever perchance they have received power to hurt and tyrannize; let him lift his heart above, where 
no man hurteth him, well taught and chastened in the law of God, that he may “have patience given him in 
the days of adversity, until the pit be digged up for the ungodly.” .. . 


25. This I say, brethren, that ye may profit from what ye have heard, and ruminate within yourselves: 
permit not yourselves to forget, not only by thinking over again upon these subjects, and discoursing upon 
them, but also by so living. For a good life which is led after God’s commands, is like a pen, because it is 
heard writing in our hearts. If it were written on wax, it would easily be blotted out: write it in your 
hearts, in your character, and it shall never be blotted out. 


PSALM XCV 


1. I could wish, brethren, that we were rather listening to our father: but even this is a good thing, to obey 
our father. Since therefore he who deigneth to pray for us, hath ordered us, I will speak unto you, beloved, 
what from the present Psalm Jesus Christ our common Lord shall deign to give us. Now the title of the 
Psalm is “David’s Song of praise.” The “Song of praise” signifieth both cheerfulness, in that it is a song; 
and devotion, for it is praise. For what ought a man to praise more than that which pleaseth him so, that it 
is impossible that it can displease him? In the praising of God therefore we praise with security. There he 
who praiseth is safe, where he feareth not lest he be ashamed for the object of his praise. Let us therefore 


both praise and sing; that is, let us praise with cheerfulness and joy. But what we are about to praise, this 
Psalm in the following verses showeth us. 


2. “O come, let us sing unto the Lord” (ver. 1). He calleth us to a great banquet of joy, not one of this 
world, but in the Lord. For if there were not in this life a wicked joy which is to be distinguished from a 
righteous joy, it would be enough to say, “Come, let us rejoice;” but he has briefly distinguished it. What is 
it to rejoice aright? To rejoice in the Lord. Thou shouldest piously joy in the Lord, if thou dost wish safely 
to trample upon the world. But what is the word, “Come”? Whence doth He call them to come, with whom 
he wisheth to rejoice in the Lord; except that, while they are afar, they may by coming draw nearer, by 
drawing nearer they may approach, and by approaching rejoice? But whence are they afar? Can a man be 
locally distant from Him who is everywhere? . . . It is not by place, but by being unlike Him, that a man is 
afar from God. What is to be unlike Him? it meaneth, a bad life, bad habits; for if by good habits we 
approach God, by bad habits we recede from God... . If therefore by unlikeness we recede from God, by 
likeness we approach unto God. What likeness? That after which we were created, which by sinning we 
had corrupted in ourselves, which we have received again through the remission of sins, which is renewed 
in us in the mind within, that it may be engraved a second time as if on coin, that is, the image of our God 
upon our soul, and that we may return to His treasures. ... 


3. “Let us make a joyful noise unto God, our salvation.” . . . Consider, beloved, those who make a joyful 
noise in any ordinary songs, as in a sort of competition of worldly joy; and ye see them while reciting the 
written lines bursting forth with a joy, that the tongue sufficeth not to express the measure of; how they 
shout, indicating by that utterance the feeling of the mind, which cannot in words express what is 
conceived in the heart. If they then in earthly joy make a joyful noise; might we not do so from heavenly 
joy, which truly we cannot express in words? 


4. “Let us prevent His face by confession” (ver. 2). Confession hath a double meaning in Scripture. There 
is a confession of him who praiseth, there is that of him who groaneth. The confession of praise pertaineth 
to the honour of Him who is praised: the confession of groaning to the repentance of him who confesseth. 
For men confess when they praise God: they confess when they accuse themselves; and the tongue hath 
no more worthy use. Truly, I believe these to be the very vows, of which he speaketh in another Psalm: “I 
will pay Thee my vows, which I distinguished with my lips.” Nothing is more elevated than that 
distinguishing, nothing is so necessary both to understand and to do. How then dost thou distinguish the 
vows which thou payest unto God? By praising Him, by accusing thyself; because it is His mercy, to 
forgive us our sins. For if He chose to deal with us after our deserts, He would find cause only to 
condemn. “O come,” he said therefore, that we may at last go back from our sins, and that He may not 
cast up with us our accounts for the past; but that as it were a new account may be commenced, all the 
bonds of our debts having been burnt. .. . The more therefore thou despairedst of thyself on account of 
thy iniquities, do thou confess thy sins; for so much greater is the praise of Him who forgiveth, as is the 
fulness of the penitent’s confession more abundant. Let us not therefore imagine that we have receded 
from the song of praise, in understanding here that confession by which we acknowledge our 
transgressions: this is even a part of the song of praise; for when we confess our sins, we praise the glory 
of God. 


5. “And make a joyful noise unto Him with Psalms.” We have already said what it is “to make a joyful 
noise:” the word is repeated, that it may be confirmed by the act: the very repetition is an exhortation. For 
we have not forgotten, so as to wish to be again admonished what was said above, that we should make a 
joyful noise: but usually in passages of strong feeling a well-known word is repeated, not to make it more 
familiar, but that the very repetition may strengthen the impression made: for it is repeated that we may 
understand the feeling of the speaker. . . . Hear now: “For the Lord is a great God, and a great King above 
all gods” (ver. 3) “For the Lord will not cast off His people.” Praise be unto Him, and shouts of joy be unto 
Him! What people shall He not cast off? we have no right to make our own explanation here: for the 
Apostle hath prescribed this unto us, he hath explained whereof it is said. For this was the Jewish people, 
the people where were the prophets, the people where were the patriarchs, the people begotten 
according to the flesh from the seed of Abraham; the people in which all the mysteries which promised 
our Saviour preceded us; the people among whom was instituted the temple, the anointing, the Priest for 
a figure, that when all these shadows were past, the Light itself might come; this therefore was the people 
of God; to it were the prophets sent, in it those who were sent were born; to it were delivered and 
entrusted the revelations of God. What then? is the whole of that people condemned? far be it. It is called 
the good olive-tree by the Apostle, for it commenced with the patriarchs. . . . This then is the tree itself: 
though some of its boughs have been broken, yet all have not. For if all the boughs were broken, whence 
is Peter? whence John? whence Thomas? whence Matthew? whence Andrew? whence are all those 
Apostles? whence that very Apostle Paul who was speaking to us but now, and by his own fruit bearing 
witness to the good olive? Were not all these of that people? Whence also those five hundred brethren to 
whom our Lord appeared after His resurrection? Whence were so many thousands at the words of Peter 
(when the Apostles, filled with the Holy Spirit, spoke with the tongues of all nations ) converted with such 
zeal for the honour of God and their own accusation, that they who first shed the Lord’s blood in their 
rage, learnt how to drink it now that they believed? And all these five thousand were so converted that 
they sold their own property, and laid the price of it at the Apostles’ feet. That which one rich man did not 
do, when he heard from the Lord’s mouth, and sorrowfully departed from Him, this so many thousands of 


those men by whose hands Christ had been crucified, did on a sudden. In proportion as the wound was 
deeper in their own hearts, with the greater eagerness did they seek for a physician. Since therefore all 
these were from thence, the Psalm saith of them, “For the Lord will not cast off His people.” ... 


6. What doth the Psalm add? “In His hand are all the corners of the earth” (ver. 4): we recognise the 
corner stone: the corner stone is Christ. There cannot be a corner, unless it hath united in itself two walls: 
they come from different sides to one corner, but they are not opposed to each other in the corner. The 
circumcision cometh from one side: the uncircumcision from the other; in Christ both peoples have met 
together: because He hath become the stone, of which it is written, “The stone which the builders 
rejected, hath become the head of the corner.” ... . 


7. “For the sea is His and He made it” (ver. 5). For the sea is this world, but God made also the sea: nor 
can the waves rage save only so far as to the shore, where He hath marked their bounds. There is 
therefore no temptation, that hath not received its measure. .. .”And His hands prepared the dry land.” 
Be thou the dry land: thirst for the grace of God: that as a sweet shower it may come upon thee, may find 
in thee fruit. He alloweth not the waves to cover what He hath sown. “And His hands prepared the dry 
land.” Hence also therefore let us shout unto the Lord. 


8. “O come, let us worship, and fall down to Him; and mourn before the Lord our Maker” (ver. 6)... . 
Perhaps thou art burning with the consciousness of a fault; blot out with tears the flame of thy sin: mourn 
before the Lord: fearlessly mourn before the Lord, who made thee; for He despiseth not the work of His 
own hands in thee. Think not thou canst be restored by thyself. By thyself thou mayest fall off, thou canst 
not restore thyself: He who made thee restoreth thee. “Let us mourn before the Lord our Maker:” weep 
before Him, confess unto Him, prevent His face in confession. For who art thou who mournest before Him, 
and confessest unto Him, but one whom He created? The thing created hath no slight confidence in Him 
who created it, and that in no indifferent fashion, but according to His own image and likeness. 


9. “For He is the Lord our God” (ver. 7). But that we may without fear fall down and kneel before Him, 
what are we? “We are the people of His pasture, and the sheep of His hand.” See how elegantly he hath 
transposed the order of the words, and as it were not given its own attribute to each word; that we may 
understand these very same to be the sheep, who are also the people. He said not, the sheep of His 
pasture, and the people of His hand; which might be thought more congruous, since the sheep belong to 
the pasture; but He said, “the people of His pasture.” The people are therefore sheep, since he saith, “the 
people of His pasture:” the people themselves are sheep. . . . He praiseth these sheep also in the Song of 
Solomon, speaking of some perfect ones as the teeth of His Spouse the Holy Church: “Thy teeth are like a 
flock of sheep that are even shorn, which come up from the washing; whereof every one beareth twins, 
and there is none barren.” What meaneth, “Thy teeth”? These by whom thou speakest: for the teeth of the 
Church are those through whom she speaketh. Of what sort are thy teeth? “Like a flock of sheep that are 
shorn.” Why, “that are shorn”? Because they have laid aside the burdens of the world. Were not those 
sheep, of which I was a little before speaking, shorn, whom the bidding of God had shorn, when He saith, 
“Go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor; and thou shalt find treasure in heaven: and come and 
follow Me”? They performed this bidding: shorn they came. And because those who believe in Christ are 
baptized, what is there said? “which come up from the washing;” that is, come up from the cleansing. 
“Whereof every one beareth twins.” What twins? Those two commandments, wherefrom hang all the Law 
and the Prophets. 


10. Therefore, “To-day if ye will hear His voice, harden not your hearts” (ver. 8). O my people, the people 
of God! God addresses His people: not only the people of His which He shall not cast off, but also all His 
people. For He speaketh in the corner stone to each wall: that is, prophecy speaketh in Christ, both to the 
people of the Jews, and the people of the Gentiles. For some time ye heard His voice through Moses, and 
hardened your hearts. He then, when you hardened your hearts, spoke through a herald; He now 
speaketh by Himself, let your hearts soften. He who used to send heralds before Him, hath now deigned to 
come Himself; He here speaketh by His own mouth, He who used to speak by the mouths of the Prophets. 


11. “As in the provocation, and in the day of temptation in the wilderness, where your fathers proved Me” 
(ver. 9). Let such be no more your fathers: imitate them not. They were your fathers, but if ye do not 
imitate them, they shall not be your fathers: yet as ye were born of them, they were your fathers. And if 
the heathen who came from the ends of the earth, in the words of Jeremias, “The Gentiles shall come unto 
Thee from the ends of the earth, and shall say, Surely our forefathers have inherited lies, vanity, and 
things wherein there is no profit:” if the heathen forsook their idols, to come to the God of Israel; ought 
Israel whom their own God led from Egypt through the Red Sea, wherein He overwhelmed their pursuing 
foes; whom He led out into the wilderness, fed with manna, never took His rod from correcting them, 
never deprived them of the blessings of His mercy; ought they to desert their own God, when the heathen 
have come unto Him? “When your fathers tempted Me, proved Me, and saw My works.... 


12. “Forty years long was I very near unto this generation, and said, It is a people that do always err in 
their hearts; for they have not known My ways” (ver. 10). The forty years have the same meaning as the 
word “always.” For that number forty indicates the fulness of ages, as if the ages were perfected in this 
number. Hence our Lord fasted forty days, forty days He was tempted in the desert, and forty days He was 
with His disciples after His resurrection. On the first forty days He showed us temptation, on the latter 


forty days consolation: since beyond doubt when we are tempted we are consoled. For His body, that is, 
the Church, must needs suffer temptations in this world: but that Comforter, who said, “Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world,” is not wanting. For this was I with them forty years, to show such 
a race of men, which alway provoketh Me, even unto the end of the world: because by those forty years 
He meant to signify the whole of this world’s duration. 


13. ... We began with exulting joy: but this Psalm hath ended with great fear: “Unto whom I sware in My 
wrath, that they should not enter into My rest” (ver. 11). It is a great thing for God to speak: how much 
greater for Him to swear? Thou shouldest fear a man when he sweareth, lest he do somewhat on account 
of his oath against his will: how much more shouldest thou fear God, when He sweareth, seeing He can 
swear nought rashly? He chose the act of swearing for a confirmation. And by whom doth God swear? By 
Himself: for He hath no greater by whom to swear. By Himself He confirmeth His promises: by Himself He 
confirmeth His threats. Let no man say in his heart, His promise is true; His threat is false: as His promise 
is true, so is His threat sure. Thou oughtest to be equally assured of rest, of happiness, of eternity, of 
immortality, if thou hast executed His commandments; as of destruction, of the burning of eternal fire, of 
damnation with the devil, if thou hast despised His commandments... . 


PSALM XCVI 


1. My lord and brother Severus still defers the pleasure we shall feel in his discourse, which he oweth us; 
for he acknowledgeth, that he is held a debtor. For all the Churches through which he hath passed, by his 
tongue the lord hath gladdened: much more therefore ought that Church to be rejoiced, out of which the 
Lord hath propagated his preaching among the rest. But what shall we do, but obey his will? I said, 
however, brethren, that he deferred, not that he defrauded us. Therefore let us keep him as a debtor 
bound, and release him not until he hath paid. Attend therefore, beloved: as far as the Lord alloweth, let 
us say somewhat of this Psalm, which indeed you already know; for the fresh mention of truth is sweet. 
Possibly when its title was pronounced, some heard it with wonder. For the Psalm is inscribed: “When the 
house was being built after the Captivity.” This title having been prefixed, ye were perhaps expecting in 
the text of the Psalm to hear what stones were hewn from the mountains, what masses were drawn to the 
spot, what foundations were laid, what beams were placed on high, what columns raised. Its song is of 
nothing of this kind. . . . It is no such house that is in building; for behold where it is built, not in one spot, 
not in any particular region. For thus he beginneth:— 


2. “O sing unto the Lord a new song; sing unto the Lord, all the earth” (ver. 1). If all the earth singeth a 
new song, it is thus building while it singeth: the very act of singing is building: but only, if it singeth not 
the old song. The lust of the flesh singeth the old song: the love of God singeth the new. .. . Hear why it is 
a new song: the Lord saith, “A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another.” The whole 
earth then singeth a new song: there the house of God is built. All the earth is the house of God. If all the 
earth is the house of God, he who clingeth not to all the earth, is a ruin, not a house; that old ruin whose 
shadow that ancient temple represented. For there what was old was destroyed, that what was new might 
be built up. .. . The Apostle bindeth us together into this very structure, and fasteneth us when bound 
together in that unity, saying, “Forbearing one another in love; endeavouring to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” Where there is this unity of Spirit, there is one stone; but one stone formed 
out of many. How one formed out of many? By forbearing one another in love. Therefore the house of the 
Lord our God is in building; it is this that is being wrought, for this are these words, for this these 
readings, for this the preaching of the Gospel over the whole world; as yet it is in building. This house 
hath increased greatly, and filled many nations: nevertheless, it hath not yet prevailed through all nations: 
by its increase it hath held many, and will prevail over all: and it is gainsaid by those who boast of their 
being of its household, and who say, it hath already lost ground. It still increaseth, still all those nations 
which have not yet believed are destined to believe; that no man may Say, will that tongue believe? will 
the barbarians believe? what is the meaning of the Holy Spirit having appeared in the fiery tongues, 
except that there is no tongue so hard that it cannot be softened by that fire? For we know that many 
barbarous nations have already believed in Christ: Christ already possesseth regions where the Roman 
empire hath never yet reached; what is as yet closed to those who fight with the sword, is not closed to 
Him who fighteth with wood. For “the Lord hath reigned from the wood.” Who is it who fighteth with 
wood? Christ. With His cross He hath vanquished kings, and fixed upon their forehead, when vanquished, 
that very cross; and they glory in it, for in it is their salvation. This is the work which is being wrought, 
thus the house increaseth, thus it is building: and that ye may know, hear the following verses of the 
Psalm: see them labouring upon, and constructing the house. “O sing unto the Lord all the earth.” 


3. “Sing unto the Lord, bless His Name: be telling good tidings of His salvation from day to day” (ver. 2). 
How doth the building increase? “Be telling,” he saith, “good tidings of His salvation from day to day.” Let 
it be preached from day to day; from day to day, he saith, let it be built; let My house, saith God, increase. 
And as if it were said by the workmen, Where dost Thou command it to be built? Where dost Thou will Thy 
house to increase? Choose for us some level, spacious spot, if Thou wish an ample house built Thee. 
Where dost Thou bid us be telling good tidings from day to day? He showeth the place: “Declare His 
honour unto the heathen:” His honour, not yours. O ye builders, “Declare His honour unto the heathen.” 
Should ye choose to declare your own honour, ye shall fall: if His, ye shall be built up, while ye are 
building. Therefore they who choose to declare their own honour, have refused to dwell in that house; and 
therefore they sing not a new song with all the earth. For they do not share it with the whole round world; 
and hence they are not building in the house, but have erected a whited wall. How sternly doth God 
threaten the whited wall? There are innumerable testimonies of the Prophets, whence He curseth the 
whited wall. What is the whited wall, save hypocrisy, that is, pretence? Without it is bright, within it is 
dirt... . A certain person, speaking of this whited wall, said thus: “as, if in a wall which standeth alone, 
and is not connected with any other walls, you make a door, whoever enters, is out of doors; so in that 
part which hath refused to sing the new song together with the house, but hath chosen to build a wall, 
and that a whited one, and not solid, what availeth it that it hath a door?” If thou enterest, thou art found 
to be without. For because they themselves did not enter by the door, their door also doth not admit them 
within. For the Lord saith, “I am the door: by Me they enter in.” . . .”Declare His honour unto the 
heathen.” What is, unto the heathen? Perhaps by nations but a few are meant: and that part which hath 
raised the whited wall hath still somewhat to say: why are not Getulia, Numidia, Mauritania, Byzacium, 
nations? Provinces are nations. Let the word of God take the word from hypocrisy, from the whited wall, 
building up the house over the whole world. It is not enough to say, “Declare His honour unto the 
heathen;” that thou mayest not think any nations excepted, he addeth, “and His wonders unto all people.” 


4. “For the Lord is great, and cannot worthily be praised” (ver. 4). What Lord, except Jesus Christ, “is 
great, and cannot worthily be praised”? Ye know surely that He appeared as a Man: ye know surely that 
He was conceived in a woman’s womb, ye know that He was born from the womb, that He was suckled, 
that He was carried in arms, circumcised, that a victim was offered for Him, that He grew; lastly, ye know 
that He was buffeted, spit upon, crowned with thorns, was crucified, died, was pierced with a spear; ye 
know that He suffered all these things: “He is great, and cannot worthily be praised.” Despise not what is 
little, understand what is great. He became little, because ye were such: let Him be acknowledged great, 
and in Him ye shall be great. .. . For what can a small tongue say towards the praise of the Great One? By 
saying, Beyond praise, he hath spoken, and hath given to imagination what it may conceive: as if saying, 
What I cannot utter, do thou reflect on; and when thou shalt have reflected, it will not be enough. What no 
man’s thought uttereth, doth any man’s tongue utter? “The Lord is great, and cannot worthily be praised.” 
Let Him be praised, and preached: His honour declared, and His house built. 


5. ... For the spot where he wished to build the house, is itself woody, where it was said yesterday, “we 
found it in the wood.” For he was seeking that very house, when he said, “in the wood.” And why is that 
spot woody? Men used to worship images: it is not wonderful that they fed hogs. For that son who left his 
father, and spent his all on harlots, living as a prodigal, used to feed hogs, that is, to worship devils; and 
by this very superstition of the heathen, all the earth became a wood. But he who buildeth a house, 
rooteth up the wood; and for this reason it was said, “While the house was being built, after the captivity.” 
For men were held captive under the devil, and served devils; but they were redeemed from captivity. 
They could sell, but they could not redeem themselves. The Redeemer came, and gave a price; He poured 
forth His Blood, and bought the whole world. Ye ask what He bought? Ye see what He hath given; find out 
then what He bought. The Blood of Christ was the price. What is equal to this? What, but the whole 
world? What, but all nations? They are very ungrateful for their price, or very proud, who say that the 
price is so small that it bought the Africans only; or that they are so great, as that it was given for them 
alone. Let them not then exult, let them not be proud: He gave what He gave for the whole world. He 
knew what He bought, because He knew at what price He bought it. Thus because we are redeemed, the 
house is built after the captivity. And who are they who held us in captivity? Because they to whom it is 
said, “Declare His honour,” are the clearers of the wood: that they may root out the wood, free the earth 
from captivity, and build, and raise up, by declaring the greatness of the Lord’s house. How is the wood of 
devils cleared away, unless He who is above them all be preached? All nations then had devils for their 
gods: those whom they called gods, were devils, as the Apostle more openly saith, “The things which the 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice unto devils, and not to God.” Since therefore they were in captivity, 
because they sacrificed to devils, and on that account the whole earth had remained woody; He is 
declared to be great, and above all worldly praise. 


6. ... For when he had said, “He is more to be feared than all gods:” he added, “As for all the gods of the 
heathen, they are devils.” .. . Because “all the gods of the heathen are devils.” And is this all the praise of 
Him who cannot worthily be praised, that He is above all the gods of the heathen, which are devils? Wait, 
and hear what followeth: “It is the Lord that made the heavens.” Not above all gods only therefore, but 
above all the heavens which He made, is the Lord. If he were to say, “above all gods, for the gods of the 
heathen are devils,” and if the praise of our Lord stopped here, he had said less than we are accustomed 
to think of Christ; but when he said, “But it is the Lord that made the heavens;” see what difference there 
is between the heavens and devils: and what between the heavens and Him who made the heavens; 
behold how exalted is the Lord. He said not, But the Lord sitteth above the heavens; for perhaps some one 
else might be imagined to have made them, upon which He was enthroned: but, “It is the Lord that made 
the heavens.” If He made the heavens, He made the Angels also: Himself made the Angels, Himself made 
the Apostles. The devils yielded to the Apostles: but the Apostles themselves were heavens, who bore the 
Lord. . . . O heavens, which He made, declare His honour unto the heathen! Let His house be built 
throughout the earth, let all the earth sing a new song. 


7. “Confession and beauty are before Him” (ver. 6). Dost thou love beauty? Wishest thou to be beautiful? 
Confess! He said not, beauty and confession, but confession and beauty. Thou wast foul; confess, that thou 
mayest be fair: thou wast a sinner; confess, that thou mayest be righteous. Thou couldest deform thyself: 
thou canst not make thyself beautiful. But of what sort is our Betrothed, who hath loved one deformed, 
that he might make her fair? How, saith some one, loved He one deformed? “I came not,” said He, “to call 
the righteous, but sinners.” Whom callest Thou? sinners, that they may remain sinners? No, saith He. And 
by what means will they cease to be sinners? “Confession and beauty are before Him.” They honour Him 
by confession of their sins, they vomit the evils which they had greedily devoured; they return not to their 
vomit, like the unclean dog; and there will then be confession and beauty: we love beauty; let us first 
choose confession, that beauty may follow. Again, there is one who loveth power and greatness: he 
wisheth to be great as the Angels are. There is a certain greatness in the Angels; and such power, that if 
the Angels exert it to the full, it cannot be withstood. And every man desireth the power of the Angels, but 
their righteousness every man loveth not. First love righteousness, and power shall follow thee. For what 
followeth here? “Holiness and greatness are in His sanctification.” Thou wast before seeking for 
greatness: first love righteousness: when thou art righteous, thou shall also be great. For if thou 
preposterously dost wish first to be great, thou fallest before thou canst rise: for thou dost not rise, thou 
art raised up. Thou risest better, if He raise thee who falleth not. For He who falleth not descendeth unto 
thee: thou hadst fallen: He descendeth, He hath stretched forth His hand unto thee; thou canst not rise by 


thy own strength, embrace the hand of Him who descendeth, that thou mayest be raised up by the Strong 
One. 


8. What then? If “confession and beauty are before Him: holiness and greatness in His sanctification” (ver. 
7). This we declare, when we are building the house; behold, it is already declared unto the heathen; what 
ought the heathen to do, to whom those who have cleared away the wood have declared the Lord’s 
honour? He now saith to the heathen themselves, “Ascribe unto the Lord, O ye kindreds of the people: 
ascribe unto the Lord worship and honour.” Ascribe them not unto yourselves: because they also who have 
declared it unto you, have not declared their own, but His honour. Do ye then “ascribe unto the Lord 
worship and honour;” and say, “Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us: but unto Thy Name give the praise.” Put 
not your trust in man. If each of you is baptized, let him say: He baptizeth me, of whom the friend of the 
Bridegroom said, “He baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” For when ye say this, ye ascribe unto the Lord 
worship and honour: “Ascribe unto the Lord worship and honour.” 


9. “Ascribe unto the Lord glory unto His Name” (ver. 8). Not unto the name of man, not unto your own 
name, but unto His ascribe worship. . . . Confession is a present unto God. O heathen, if ye will enter into 
His courts, enter not empty. “Bring presents.” What presents shall we bring with us? The sacrifice of God 
is a troubled spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, “O God, shalt not Thou despise.” Enter with an humble 
heart into the house of God, and thou hast entered with a present. But if thou art proud, thou enterest 
empty. For whence wouldest thou be proud, if thou wert not empty? For if thou wast full, thou wouldest 
not be puffed up. How couldest thou be full? If thou wert to bring a present, which thou shouldest carry to 
the courts of the Lord. Let us not retain you much longer: let us run over what remaineth. Behold the 
house increasing: behold the edifice pervade the whole world. Rejoice, because ye have entered into the 
courts; rejoice, because ye are being built into the temple of God. For those who enter are themselves 
built up, they themselves are the house of God: He is the inhabitor, for whom the house is built over the 
whole world, and this “after the captivity.” “Bring presents, and come into His courts.” 


10. “O worship the Lord in His holy court” (ver. 9): in the Catholic Church; this is His holy court. Let no 
man say, “Lo, here is Christ, or there. For there shall arise false prophets.” Say this unto them, “There 
shall not be left here one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down.” Ye are calling me to the 
whited wall; I adore my God in His holy court. “Let the whole earth be moved before His face.” 


11. “Tell it out among the nations, that the Lord reigneth from the wood: and that it is He who hath made 
the round world so fast that it cannot be moved” (ver. 10). What testimonies of the building of the house of 
God! The clouds of heaven thunder out throughout the world that God’s house is being built; and the frogs 
cry from the marsh, We alone are Christians. What testimonies do I bring forward? That of the Psalter. I 
bring forward what thou singest as one deaf: open thine ears; thou singest this; thou singest with me, and 
thou agreest not with me; thy tongue soundeth what mine doth, and yet thine heart disagreeth with mine. 
Dost thou not sing this? Behold the testimonies of the whole world: “Let the whole earth be moved before 
His face:” and dost thou say, that thou art not moved? “Tell it out among the heathen, that the Lord hath 
reigned from the wood.” Shall men perchance prevail here, and say they reign by wood, because they 
reign by means of the clubs of their bandits? Reign by the Cross of Christ, if thou art to reign by wood. For 
this wood of thine maketh thee wooden: the wood of Christ passeth thee across the sea. Thou hearest the 
Psalm saying, “He hath set aright the round world, that it cannot be moved;” and thou sayest it hath not 
only been moved since it was made fast, but hath also decreased. Dost thou speak the truth, and the 
Psalmist falsehood? Do the false prophets, when they cry out, “Lo, here is Christ, and there,” speak truth; 
and doth this Prophet lie? Brethren, against these most open words ye hear in the corners rumours like 
these; “such an one was a traditor,” and, “such an one was a traditor.” What dost thou say? Are thy words, 
or the words of God, to be heard? For, “it is He who hath set aright the round world, that it cannot be 
moved.” I show unto thee the round world built: bring thy present, and come into the courts of the Lord. 
Thou hast no presents: and on that account thou art not willing to enter. What is this? If God were to 
appoint unto thee a bull, goat, or ram, for a present, thou wouldest find one to bring: He hath appointed a 
humble heart, and thou wilt not enter; for thou findest not this in thyself, because thou art swollen with 
pride. “He hath set aright the round world, that it cannot be moved: and He shall judge the people 
righteously.” Then shall they mourn, who now refuse to love righteousness. 


12. “Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad” (ver. 11). Let the heavens, which declare the glory 
of God, rejoice; let the heavens rejoice, which the Lord made; let the earth be glad, which the heavens 
rain upon. For the heavens are the preachers, the earth the listeners. “Let the sea be stirred up, and the 
fulness thereof.” What sea? The world. The sea hath been stirred up, and the fulness thereof: the whole 
world was roused up against the Church, while it was being extended and built over all the earth. 
Concerning this stirring up, ye have heard in the Gospel, “They shall deliver you up to councils.” “The sea 
was Stirred up: but how should the sea ever conquer Him who made it? 


13. “The plains shall be joyful, and all things that are in them” (ver. 12). All the meek, all the gentle, all 
the righteous, are the “plains” of God. “Then shall all the trees of the woods rejoice.” The trees of the 
woods are the heathen. Why do they rejoice? Because they were cut off from the wild olive, and engraffed 
into the good olive. “Then shall all the trees of the woods rejoice:” because huge cedars and cypresses 
have been cut down, and undecaying timbers have been bought for the building of the house. They were 


trees of the woods; but before they were sent to the building: they were trees of the woods, but before 
they produced the olive. 


14. “Before the face of the Lord. For He cometh, for He cometh to judge the world” (ver. 13). He came at 
first, and will come again. He first came in His Church in clouds. What are the clouds which bore Him? 
The Apostles who preached, respecting whom ye have heard, when the Epistle was being read: “We are 
ambassadors,” he saith, “for Christ: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” These are the 
clouds in whom He cometh, excepting His last Advent, when He will come to judge the quick and the 
dead. He came first in the clouds. This was His first voice which sounded forth in the Gospel: “From this 
time shall they see the Son of Man coming in the clouds.” What is, “from this time”? Will not the Lord 
come in later times, when all the tribes of the earth shall mourn? He first came in His own preachers, and 
filled the whole round world. Let us not resist His first coming, that we may not tremble at His second. 
“But woe to them that are with child, and that give suck in those days!” Ye have heard but now in the 
Gospel: “Take ye heed, for ye know not at what hour He cometh.” This is said figuratively. Who are those 
with child, and who give suck? Those who are with child, are the souls whose hope is in the world: but 
those who have gained what they hoped for, are meant by “they who give suck.” For example: one wisheth 
to buy a country seat; he is with child, for his object is not gained as yet, the womb swelleth in hope: he 
buyeth it; he hath brought forth, he now giveth suck to what he hath bought. “Woe to them that are with 
child, and that give suck in those days!” Woe to those who put their hope in the world; woe to them that 
cling to those things which they brought forth through hope in the world. What then should the Christian 
do? He should use, not serve, the world. What is this? Those that have as those that have not. ... He who 
is without carefulness, waiteth without fear for his Lord’s coming. For what sort of love is it of Christ, to 
fear lest He come? Brethren, are we not ashamed? We love Him, and yet we fear lest He come. Are we 
sure that we love Him? or do we love our sins more? Therefore let us hate our sins for their own sake, and 
love Him who will come to punish our sins. He will come, whether we like or not: for because He cometh 
not just now, it is no reason that He will not come at all. He will come, and when thou knowest not; and if 
He shall find thee ready, thy ignorance is no hurt to thee. “Then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice 
before the Lord; for He cometh:” at His first coming. And what afterwards? “For He cometh to judge the 
earth. And all the trees of the woods shall rejoice.” He came first: and later to judge the earth: He shall 
find those rejoicing who believed in His first coming, “for He cometh.” 


15. “For with righteousness shall He judge the world:” not a part of it, for He bought not a part: He will 
judge the whole, for it was the whole of which He paid the price. Ye have heard the Gospel, where it saith, 
that when He cometh, “He shall gather together His elect from the four winds.” He gathereth all His elect 
from the four winds: therefore from the whole world. For Adam himself (this I had said before) signifieth 
in Greek the whole world; for there are four letters, A, D, A, and M. But as the Greeks speak, the four 
quarters of the world have these initial letters, ‘Anatole, they call the East; Dusis, the West; Arktos, the 
North; Mesembria, the South: thou hast the word Adam. Adam therefore hath been scattered over the 
whole world. He was in one place, and fell, and as in a manner broken small, he filled the whole world: 
but the mercy of God gathered together the fragments from every side, and forged them by the fire of 
love, and made one what was broken. That Artist knew how to do this; let no one despair: it is indeed a 
great thing, but reflect who that Artist was. He who made, restored: He who formed, reformed. What are 
righteousness and truth? He will gather together His elect with Him to the judgment, but the rest He will 
separate one from another; for He will place some on the right, others on the left hand. But what is more 
just, what more true, than that they shall not expect mercy from their Judge, who have refused to act 
mercifully, before their Judge come? But those who chose to act with mercy, with mercy shall be judged. . . 


PSALM XCVII 


1.... This Psalm is entitled, “A Psalm of David’s, when his land was restored.” Let us refer the whole to 
Christ, if we wish to keep the road of a right understanding: let us not depart from the corner stone, lest 
our understanding suffer a fall: in Him let that become fixed, which wavered with unstable motion; let 
that rest upon Him, which before was waving to and fro in uncertainty. Whatever doubt a man hath in his 
mind when he heareth the Scriptures of God, let him not depart from Christ; when Christ hath been 
revealed to him in the words, let him then be assured that he hath understood; but before he arriveth at 
the understanding of Christ, let him not presume that he hath understood. “For Christ is the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” What doth this mean, and how are these words 
understood in Christ, “When his land was restored”? ... 


2. The earth restored is the resurrection of the flesh; for after His resurrection, all those things which are 
sung of in the Psalm were done. Let us then hear a Psalm full of joy on the restoration of the Earth. Let 
the Lord our God excite in us a hope and a pleasure worthy of so great a thing; may He rule our discourse, 
that it be fit for your hearts, that whatever joy our heart doth feel in such sights, He may bring on to our 
tongue, and thence conduct it into your ears, then to your heart, thence to your actions. 


3....”The Lord is King, let the earth be glad: yea, let the multitude of the isles be joyous” (ver. 1). It is so 
indeed, because the word of God hath been preached not in the continent alone, but also in those isles 
which lie in mid sea: even these are full of Christians, full of the servants of God. For the sea doth not 


retard Him who made it. Where ships can approach, cannot the words of God? The isles are filled. But 
figuratively the isles may be taken for all the Churches. Why isles? Because the waves of all temptations 
roar around them. But as an isle may be beaten by the waves which on every side dash around it, yet 
cannot be broken, and rather itself doth break the advancing waves, than by them is broken: so also the 
Churches of God, springing up throughout the world, have suffered the persecutions of the ungodly, who 
roar around them on every side; and behold the isles stand fixed, and at last the sea is calmed. 


4. “Clouds and darkness are round about Him: righteousness and judgment are the direction of His seat” 
(ver. 2). ... The Lord Himself saith: “For judgment I am come into this world; that they which see not 
might see, and that they which see might be made blind.” They who seem unto themselves to see, who 
think themselves wise, who think healing not needful for them, that they may be made blind, may not 
understand. And that “they which see not may see;” that they who confess their blindness may obtain to 
be enlightened. Let there be therefore “clouds and darkness round about Him,” for those who have not 
understood Him: for those who confess and humble themselves, “righteousness and judgment are the 
direction of His seat.” He called those who believe in Him His seat: for from them hath He made Himself a 
seat, since in them Wisdom sitteth; for the Son of God is the Wisdom of God. But we have heard from 
another passage of Scripture a strong confirmation of this interpretation. “The soul of the righteous is the 
seat of Wisdom.” Because then they who have believed in Him have been made righteous: justified by 
faith, they have become His own seat: He sitteth in them, judging from them, and guiding them. ... 


5. “There shall go a fire before Him, and burn up His enemies on every side” (ver. 3). We remember 
having read in the Gospel, He shall say, “Depart into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels.” I do not think it is said of that fire. Why do I not? Because he speaketh of some fire, which shall 
go before Him, before He cometh to judgment. For it is said, that the fire goeth before Him, and burneth 
up His enemies on every side, that is, throughout the whole world. That fire will burn after His advent: 
this, on the contrary, will go before Him. What fire then is this? . .. Behold, we have understood the fire 
that goeth before Him, that is to be understood of a kind of temporal punishment of the unbelieving and 
ungodly: let us understand the fire, if possible, of the salvation of the redeemed also; for thus we had 
proposed. The Lord Himself saith: “I am come to send fire on the earth:” “fire” in the same way as a 
“sword;” as in another passage He saith, that He was not come to send peace, but a sword, upon earth. 
The sword to divide, the fire to burn: but each salutary: for the sword of His own word hath in salutary 
wise separated us from evil habits. For He brought a sword, and separated every believer either from his 
father who believed not in Christ, or from his mother in like manner unbelieving: or at least, if we were 
born of Christian parents, from his ancestors. For no man among us had not either a grandsire, or great 
grandsire, or some ancestry among the heathen, and in that unbelief which is accursed before God. We 
are separated from that which we were before; but the sword which separateth, but slayeth not, hath cut 
between us. In the same way the fire also: “I am come to send fire upon the earth.” Believers in Him were 
set on fire, they received the flame of love: and for this reason when the Holy Spirit itself had been sent to 
the Apostles, It thus appeared: “cloven tongues, like as of fire.” Burning with this fire they set out on their 
march through the world, to burn and set on fire His enemies on every side. What enemies of His? They 
who forsaking the God who made them, adored the idols they had made. ... 


6. “His lightnings gave shine unto the world” (ver. 4). This is great joy. Do we not see? is it not clear? His 
lightnings have shined unto the whole world: His enemies have been set on fire, and burnt. All that 
gainsaid hath been burnt, and “His lightnings have given shine unto the world.” How have they shone? 
That the world might at length believe. Whence were the lightnings? From the clouds. What are the 
clouds of God? The preachers of the truth. But thou seest a cloud, misty and dark in the sky, and it hath I 
know not what hidden within it. If there be lightning from the cloud, a brightness shineth forth: from that 
which thou didst despise, hath burst forth that which thou mayest dread. Our Lord Jesus Christ therefore 
sent His Apostles, as His preachers, like clouds: they were seen as men, and were despised; as clouds 
appear, and are despised, until what thou wonderest at gleameth from them. For they were in the first 
place men encumbered with flesh, weak; then, men of low station, unlearned, ignoble: but there was 
within what could lighten forth; there was in them what could flash abroad. Peter a fisherman 
approached, prayed, and the dead arose. His human form was a cloud, the splendour of the miracle was 
the lightning. So in their words, so in their deeds, when they do things to be wondered at, and utter words 
to be wondered at, “His lightnings gave shine unto the world; the earth saw it, and was afraid.” Is it not 
true? Doth not the whole Christian world at length exclaim, Amen, afraid at the lightnings which burst 
forth from those clouds? 


7. “The hills melted like wax at the presence of the Lord” (ver. 5). Who are the hills? The proud. Every 
high thing raising itself against God, at the deeds of Christ and of the Christians, trembled, yielded, and 
when I say, what hath been already said, “melted,” a better word cannot be found. “The hills melted like 
wax at the presence of the Lord.” Where is the elevation of powers? where the hardness of the 
unbelieving? The Lord was a fire unto them, they melted at His presence like wax; so long hard, until that 
fire was applied. Every height hath been levelled; it dareth not now blaspheme Christ: and though the 
Pagan believeth not in Him, he blasphemeth Him not; though not as yet become a living stone, yet the 
hard hill hath been subdued. “At the presence of the Lord of the whole earth:” not of the Jews only, but of 
the Gentiles also, as the Apostle saith; for He is not the God of the Jews alone, but of the Gentiles also. He 
is therefore the Lord of the whole earth, the Lord Jesus Christ born in Judaea, but not born for Judaea 


alone, because before He was born He created all men; and He who created, also new created, all men. 


8. “The heavens have declared His righteousness: and all the people have seen His glory” (ver. 6). What 
heavens have declared? “The heavens declare the glory of God.” Who are the heavens? Those who have 
become His seat; for as God sitteth in the heavens, so doth He sit in the Apostles, so doth He sit in the 
preachers of the Gospel. Even thou, if thou wilt, shalt be a heaven. Dost thou wish to be so? Purge from 
thy heart the earth. If thou hast not earthly lusts, and hast not in vain uttered the response, that thou hast 
“lifted up thy heart,” thou shalt be a heaven. “If ye be risen with Christ,” saith the Apostle to believers, 
“set your affection on things above, not on things of the earth.” Thou hast begun to set thine affection 
upon things above, not on things upon earth; hast thou not become a heaven? Thou carriest flesh, and in 
thy heart thou art already a heaven; for thy conversation will be in heaven. Being such, thou also declarest 
Christ; for who of the faithful declareth not Christ? ... Therefore the whole Church preacheth Christ, and 
the heavens declare His righteousness; for all the faithful, whose care it is to gain unto God those who 
have not yet believed, and who do this from love, are heavens. From them God thundereth forth the terror 
of His judgment; and he who was unbelieving trembleth, and is alarmed, and believeth. He shows unto 
men what power Christ had throughout the world, by pleading with them, and leading them to love Christ. 
For how many this day have led their friends either to some pantomimist, or flute-player? Why, except 
from their liking him? And do ye love Christ. For He who conquered the world hath exhibited such 
spectacles, as that no man can say that he findeth in them cause for blame. For each person’s favourite in 
the theatre is often vanquished there. But no man is vanquished in Christ: there is no reason for shame. 
Seize, lead, draw, whom ye may: be without fear, ye are leading unto Him, who displeaseth not those who 
see Him; and ask ye Him to enlighten them, that they may behold to good account. 


9. “Confounded be all they that worship carved images” (ver. 7). Hath not this come to pass? Have they 
not been confounded? Are they not daily confounded? For carved images are images wrought by the hand. 
Why are all who worship carved images confounded? Because all people have seen His glory. All nations 
now confess the glory of Christ: let those who worship stones be ashamed. Because those stones were 
dead, we have found a living Stone; indeed those stones never lived, so that they cannot be called even 
dead; but our Stone is living, and hath ever lived with the Father, and though He died for us, He revived, 
and liveth now, and death shall no more have dominion over Him. This glory of His the nations have 
acknowledged; they leave the temples, they run to the Churches. Do they still seek to worship carved 
images? Have they not chosen to forsake their idols? They have been forsaken by their idols. “Who glory 
in their idols.” But there is a certain disputer who seemeth unto himself learned, and saith, I do not 
worship that stone, nor that image which is without sense; . . . I worship not this image but I adore what I 
see, and serve him whom I see not. Who is that? Some invisible deity, he replieth, who presideth over that 
image. By giving this account of their images, they seem to themselves able disputants, because they do 
not worship idols, and yet do worship devils. “The things,” brethren, saith the Apostle, “which the Gentiles 
sacrifice, they sacrifice unto devils, and not to God; we know that an idol is nothing: and that what the 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God; and I would not that ye should have fellowship 
with devils.” Let them not therefore excuse themselves on this ground, that they are not devoted to 
insensate idols; they are rather devoted to devils, which is more dangerous. For if they were only 
worshipping idols, as they would not help them, so they would not hurt them; but if thou worship and 
serve devils, they themselves will be thy masters... . 


10. But observe holy men, who are like the Angels. When thou hast found some holy man who serveth 
God, if thou wish to worship him instead of God, he forbiddeth thee: he will not arrogate to himself the 
honour due to God, he will not be unto thee as God, but be with thee under God. Thus did the holy 
Apostles Paul and Barnabas. They preached the word of God in Lycaonia. When they had performed 
wonderful works in Lycaonia, the people of that country brought victims, and wished to sacrifice to them, 
calling Barnabas Jupiter, and Paul Mercury: they were not pleased. Did they perchance refuse to be 
sacrificed to, because they abhorred to be compared to devils? No, but because they shuddered at divine 
honour being paid to men. Their own words show this: it is no guess of ours; for the text of the book goeth 
on to say how they were moved... . Just then, as good men forbade those who had wished to worship 
them as gods, and wish rather that God alone be worshipped, God alone be adored, to God alone sacrifice 
be offered, not to themselves; so also all the holy Angels seek His glory whom they love; endeavour to 
impel and to excite to the contemplation of Him all whom they love: Him they declare to them, not 
themselves, since they are angels; and because they are soldiers, they study only how to seek the glory of 
their Captain; but if they have sought their own glory, they are condemned as usurpers. Such were the 
devil and his angels; he claimed for himself divine honour, and for all his demons; he filled the Pagan 
temples, and persuaded them to offer images and sacrifices to himself. Was it not better to worship holy 
Angels than devils? They answer: we do not worship devils; we worship angels, as ye call them, the 
powers and the ministers of the great God. I wish ye would worship them: ye would easily learn from 
themselves not to worship them. Hear an Angel teaching. He was teaching a disciple of Christ, and 
showing him many wonders in the Revelation of John: and when some wonderful vision had been shown 
him, he trembled, and fell down at the Angel’s feet; but that Angel, who sought not but the glory of God, 
said, “See thou do it not; for I am a fellow-servant of thee, and of thy brethren the prophets.” What then, 
my brethren? Let no man say, I fear lest the Angel may be angry with me, if I worship him not as my God. 
He is then angry with thee, when thou hast chosen to worship him: for he is righteous, and loveth God. As 
devils are angry if they are not worshipped, so are Angels angry if they are worshipped instead of God. 


But lest the weak and trembling heart perchance say unto itself: If then the demons are incensed because 
they are not worshipped, I fear to offend them; what can even their chief the devil do unto thee? If he had 
any power over us no one of us would remain. Are not daily so many things said against him by the mouth 
of Christians, and yet the harvest of Christians increaseth. When thou art angry with the most depraved of 
thy slaves, thou givest him the name, “Satan,” Devil. Perhaps in this thou dost err, since thou sayest it to a 
man, and thy immoderate anger hurrieth thee to revile the image of God: and yet thou choosest a term 
thou deeply hatest, to apply to him. If he could, would he not revenge himself? But it is not allowed: and 
he doth so much only as is allowed him. For when he wished to tempt Job, he had to ask power to do so: 
and he could do nothing had he not received power. Why then dost thou not fearlessly worship God, 
without whose will no one hurteth thee, and by whose permission thou art chastened, not overcome? For 
if it shall have pleased the Lord thy God to permit some man to hurt thee, or some spirit: He will chasten 
thee, that thou mayest cry unto Him: “Confounded,” therefore, “be all they that delight in vain gods: 
worship Him, all ye His angels.” Let Pagans learn to worship God: they wish to worship Angels: let them 
imitate Angels, and worship Him who is worshipped by Angels. “Worship Him, all ye His angels.” Let that 
Angel worship who was sent to Cornelius (for worshipping Him he sent Cornelius to Peter), himself Peter’s 
fellow-servant; let him worship Christ, Peter’s Lord. “Worship Him, all ye gods!” 


11. “Sion heard of it, and rejoiced” (ver. 8). What did Sion hear? That all His Angels worship Him... . For 
the Church was not as yet among the Gentiles; in Judaea the Jews had some of them believed, and the 
very Jews who believed thought that they only belonged to Christ: the Apostles were sent to the Gentiles, 
Cornelius was preached to; Cornelius believed, was baptized, and they who were with Cornelius were also 
baptized. But ye know what happened, that they might be baptized: the reader indeed hath not reached 
this point, but, nevertheless, some recollect; and let those who do not recollect, hear briefly from me. The 
Angel was sent to Cornelius: the Angel sent Cornelius to Peter; Peter came to Cornelius. And because 
Cornelius and his household were Gentiles, and uncircumcised: lest they might hesitate to give the Gospel 
to the uncircumcised: before Cornelius and his household were baptized, the Holy Spirit came, and filled 
them, and they began to speak with tongues. Now the Holy Spirit had not fallen upon any one who had not 
been baptized: but upon these It fell before baptism. For Peter might hesitate whether he might baptize 
the uncircumcised: the Holy Spirit came, they began to speak with tongues; the invisible gift was given, 
and took away all doubt about the visible Sacrament; they were all baptized. .. . What did Sion hear, and 
rejoice at? That the Gentiles also had received the word of God. One wall had come, but the corner existed 
not as yet. The name Sion is here peculiarly given to the Church which was in Judaea. “Sion heard of it, 
and rejoiced: and the daughters of Judah were glad.” Thus it is written, “The apostles and brethren that 
were in Judaea heard.” See if the daughters of Judaea rejoiced not. What did they hear? “That the Gentiles 
had also received the word of God.” ... Therefore, “The daughters of Judah rejoiced because of Thy 
judgments, O Lord.” What is, because of Thy judgments? Because in any nation, and in any people, he that 
serveth Him is accepted of Him: for He is not the God of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles. 


12. See if this be not the reason for the joy of the daughters of Judah. “For Thou, Lord, art most high over 
all the earth” (ver. 9). Not in Judaea alone, but over Jerusalem; not over Sion only, but over all the earth. 
To this whole earth the judgments of God prevailed, so that it assembled its nations from every quarter: 
judgments with which they who have cut themselves off have no communion: they neither hear the 
prophecy, nor see its completion; “For Thou, Lord, art most high over all the earth: Thou art exalted far 
above all gods.” What is “far”? For it is said of Christ. What then meaneth “far,” except that Thou mayest 
be acknowledged coequal with the Father? What meaneth, “above all gods”? Who are they? Idols have not 
life, have not sense: devils have life and sense; but they are evil. What great thing is it that Christ is 
exalted above devils? He is exalted above devils: but neither is this very great; the heathen gods indeed 
are devils, but “He is far above all gods.” Even men are styled gods: “I have said, Ye are gods: and ye are 
all the children of the Most Highest:” again it is written, “God standeth in the congregation of princes: He 
is a Judge among gods.” Jesus Christ our Lord is exalted above all: not only above idols, not only above 
devils; but above all righteous men. Even this is not enough; above all Angels also: for whence otherwise 
is this, “Worship Him, all ye gods”? “Thou art far exalted above all gods.” 


13. What then do we all, who have assembled before Him, before Him who is exalted far above all gods? 
He hath given us a brief commandment, “O ye that love the Lord, see that ye hate the thing which is evil!” 
(ver. 10). Christ doth not deserve that with Him thou shouldest love avarice. Thou lovest Him: thou 
shouldest hate what He hateth. There is a man who is thine enemy, he is what thou art; ye are the work of 
one Creator, with the same nature: and yet if thy son were to speak unto thine enemy, and come to his 
house, and constantly converse with him, thou wouldest be inclined to disinherit him; because he 
speaketh with thine enemy. And how so? Because thou seemest to say justly, Thou art my enemy’s friend, 
and seekest thou aught of my property? Attend then. Thou lovest Christ: avarice is Christ’s foe; why speak 
with her? I say not, speak with her; why dost thou serve her? For Christ commandeth thee to do many 
things, and thou dost them not; she commandeth thee, and thou dost them. Christ commandeth thee to 
clothe the poor man: and thou dost it not; avarice biddeth thee defraud, and this thou dost in preference. 
If such be the case, if such thou art, do not very confidently promise thyself Christ’s heritage. But thou 
sayest, I love Christ. Hence it appeareth that thou lovest what is good, if thou shalt be found to hate what 
is evil.... 


14. Because then he had said above, “see that ye hate the thing which is evil,” lest ye should fear to hate 


evil, lest he should kill thee, he addeth instantly, “The Lord preserveth the souls of His servants.” Hear 
Him preserving the souls of His servants, and saying, “Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able 
to kill the soul.” He who hath most power against thee, slayeth the body. What hath he done unto thee? 
What he also did to the Lord thy God. Why lovest thou to have what Christ hath, if thou fearest to suffer 
what Christ did? He came to bear thy life, temporal, weak, subject unto death. Surely fear to die, if thou 
canst avoid dying. What thou canst not avoid through thy nature, why dost thou not undergo by faith? Let 
the adversary who threateneth take away from thee that life, God giveth thee another life: for He gave 
thee this life also, and without His will even this shall not be taken from thee; but if it be His will that it be 
taken from thee, He hath a life to give thee in exchange; fear not to be robbed for His sake. Art thou 
unwilling to put off a patched garment? He will give thee a robe of glory. What robe dost thou tell me of? 
“This corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality.” This very flesh of 
thine shall not perish. Thine enemy can rage as far as to thy death: he hath not power beyond, either over 
thy soul, or even over thy flesh; for although he scatter thy flesh about, he hindereth not the resurrection. 
Men were fearful for their life: and what said the Lord unto them? “The very hairs of your head are all 
numbered.” Dost thou, who losest not a single hair, fear the loss of thy life? All things are numbered with 
God. He who created all things, will restore all things. They were not, and they were created: they were, 
and shall they not be restored? . . .”He shall deliver them from the hand of the ungodly.” 


15. But perhaps thou wilt say, I lose this light. “There is sprung up a light for the righteous” (ver. 11). 
What light fearest thou thou mayest lose? fearest thou thou mayest be in darkness? Fear not thou mayest 
lose light; nay, fear lest while thou art guarding against the loss of this light, thou mayest lose that true 
light. For we see to whom that light is given which thou fearest losing, and with whom it is shared. Do the 
righteous only see this sun, when He maketh it rise over the just and unjust, and raineth upon the just and 
unjust? Wicked men, robbers, the unchaste, beasts, flies, worms, see that light together with thee. What 
sort of light doth He keep for the righteous, who giveth this even to such as these? Deservedly the 
Martyrs beheld this light in faith; for they who despised this light of the sun, had some light in their eyes, 
which they longed for, who rejected this. Do you imagine that they were really in misery, when they 
walked in chains? Spacious was the prison to the faithful, light were the chains to the confessors. They 
who preached Christ amid their torments, had joy in the iron-chair. What light hath sprung up for the 
righteous? Not that which springeth up for the unrighteous; not that which He causeth to rise over the 
good and bad. There is a different light which springeth up to the righteous; of which light, that never 
rose upon themselves, the unrighteous shall in the end say, “Therefore have we erred from the way of 
truth, and the light of righteousness hath not shined upon us, and the sun of righteousness rose not upon 
us.” Behold, by loving this sun they have lain in the darkness of the heart. What did it profit them to have 
seen with their eyes this sun, and not in mind to have seen that light? Tobit was blind, but he used to 
teach his son the way of God. Ye know this, that Tobit warned his son, and said to him, “Son, give alms of 
thy substance; because that alms suffer not to come into darkness.” Even he who was in darkness spoke 
thus. . . . Dost thou wish to know that light? Be true-hearted. What is, be true-hearted? Be not of a 
crooked heart before God, withstanding His will, and wishing to bend Him unto thee, and not to rule 
thyself to please Him; and thou wilt feel the joyful gladness which all the true-hearted know. 


16. “Be glad, ye righteous” (ver. 12). Perhaps already the faithful hearing the word, “Be glad,” are 
thinking of banquets, preparing cups, waiting for the season of roses; because it is said, “Be glad, ye 
righteous!” See what followeth, “Be glad in the Lord.” Thou art waiting for the season of spring, that thou 
mayest be glad: thou hast the Lord for joyful gladness, the Lord is always with thee, He hath no special 
season; thou hast Him by night, thou hast Him by day. Be true-hearted; and thou hast ever joy from Him. 
For that joy which is after the fashion of the world, is not true joy. Hear the prophet Isaiah: “There is no 
joy, saith my God, to the wicked.” What the wicked call joy is not joy, such as he knew who made no 
account of their joy: let us believe him, brethren. He was a man, but he knew both kinds of joy. He 
certainly knew the joys of the cup, for he was a man, he knew the joy of the table, he knew the joys of 
marriage, he knew those joys worldly and luxurious. He who knew them saith with confidence, “There is 
no joy to the wicked, saith the Lord.” But it is not man who speaks, it is the Lord. . . . But thou sayest, I 
see not that light which Isaiah saw. Believe, and thou shalt see it. For perhaps thou hast not the eye to see 
it; for it is an eye by which that beauty is discerned. For as there is an eye of the flesh, by means of which 
this light is seen: so there is an eye of the heart, by which that joy is perceived: perhaps that eye is 
wounded, dimmed, disturbed by passion, by avarice, by indulgence, by senseless lust; thine eye is 
disturbed: thou canst not see that light. Believe, before thou seest: thou shalt be healed, and shalt see. 


17. “And confess to the remembrance of His holiness.” Now made glad, now rejoicing in the Lord, confess 
unto Him; for unless it were His will, ye would not rejoice in Him. For the Lord Himself saith: “These 
things I have spoken to you: that in Me ye might have peace. But in the world ye shall have tribulation.” If 
ye are Christians, look for tribulations in this world; look not for more peaceful and better times. 
Brethren, ye deceive yourselves; what the Gospel doth not promise you, promise not to yourselves. Ye 
know what the Gospel saith; we are speaking to Christians; we ought not to disobey the faith. The Gospel 
saith this, that in the last times many evils, many stumbling-blocks, many tribulations, much iniquity, shall 
abound; but he that shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved. “The love,” it saith, “of many shall 
wax cold.” Whosoever then hath been stedfastly fervent in spirit, as the Apostle saith, “fervent in spirit,” 
his love shall not wax cold: because “the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which 
is given unto us.” Let no man therefore promise himself what the Gospel doth not promise. Behold, 


happier times will come, and I am doing this, and purchasing this. It is good for thee to listen to Him who 
is not deceived, nor hath deceived any man, who promised thee joy not here, but in Himself; and when all 
here hath passed away, to hope that with Him thou wilt for ever reign; lest when thou dost wish to reign 
here, thou mayest neither enjoy gladness here, nor find it there. 


PSALM XCVIII 


1. “O sing unto the Lord a new song” (ver. 1). The new man knoweth this, the old man knoweth it not. The 
old man is the old life, and the new man the new life: the old life is derived from Adam, the new life is 
formed in Christ. But in this Psalm, the whole world is enjoined to sing a new song. More openly 
elsewhere the words are these: “O sing unto the Lord a new song; sing unto the Lord, all the whole 
earth;” that they who cut themselves off from the communion of the whole earth, may understand that 
they cannot sing the new song, because it is sung in the whole, and not in a part of it. Attend here also, 
and see that this is said. And when the whole earth is enjoined to sing a new song, it is meant, that peace 
singeth a new song. “For He hath done marvelous things.” What marvelous things? Behold, the Gospel 
was just now being read, and we heard the marvellous things of the Lord. The only son of his mother, who 
was a widow, was being carried out dead: the Lord, in compassion, made them stand still; they laid him 
down, and the Lord said, “Young man, I say unto thee, Arise.” .. .”The Lord hath done marvellous things.” 
What marvellous things? Hear: “His own right hand, and His holy arm, hath healed for Him.” What is the 
Lord’s holy Arm? Our Lord Jesus Christ. Hear Isaiah: “Who hath believed our report, and to whom is the 
arm of the Lord revealed?” His holy arm then, and His own right hand, is Himself. Our Lord Jesus Christ is 
therefore the arm of God, and the right hand of God; for this reason is it said, “hath He healed for Him.” It 
is not said only, “His right hand hath healed the world,” but “hath healed for Him.” For many are healed 
for themselves, not for Him. Behold how many long for that bodily health, and receive it from Him: they 
are healed by Him, but not for Him. How are they healed by Him, and not for Him? When they have 
received health, they become wanton: they who when sick were chaste, when cured become adulterers: 
they who when in illness injured no man, on the recovery of their strength attack and crush the innocent: 
they are healed, but not unto Him. Who is he who is healed unto Him? He who is healed inwardly. Who is 
he that is healed inwardly? He who trusteth in Him, that when he shall have been healed inwardly, 
reformed into a new man, afterwards this mortal flesh too, which doth languish for a time, may in the end 
itself even recover its most perfect health. Let us therefore be healed for Him. But that we may be healed 
for Him, let us believe in His right hand. 


2. “The Lord hath made known His salvation” (ver. 2). This very right hand, this very arm, this very 
salvation, is our Lord Jesus Christ of whom it is said, “And all flesh shall see the salvation of God;” of 
whom also that Simeon who embraced the Infant in his arms, spoke, “Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace; for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.” “The Lord hath made known His salvation.” To 
whom did He make it known? To a part, or to the whole? Not to any part specially. Let no man betray, no 
man deceive, no man say, “Lo, here is Christ, or there:” the man who saith, Lo, He is here, or there, 
pointeth to some particular spots. To whom “hath the Lord declared His salvation”? Hear what followeth: 
“His righteousness hath He openly showed in the sight of the heathen.” Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
is the right hand of God, the arm of God, the salvation of God, and the righteousness of God. 


3. “He hath remembered His mercy to Jacob, and His truth unto the house of Israel” (ver. 3). What 
meaneth this, “He hath remembered His mercy and truth”? He hath pitied, so that He promised; because 
He promised and showed His mercy, truth hath followed: mercy hath gone before promise, promise hath 
been fulfilled in truth. ... 


“And His truth unto the house of Israel.” Who is this Israel? That ye may not perchance think of one nation 
of the Jews, hear what followeth: “All the ends of the world have seen the salvation of our God.” It is not 
said, all the earth: but, “all the ends of the world:” as it is said, from one end to the other. Let no man cut 
this down, let no man scatter it abroad; strong is the unity of Christ. He who gave so great a price, hath 
bought the whole: “All the ends of the world.” 


4. Because they have seen, then, “Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands” (ver. 4). Ye already know 
what it is to make a joyful noise. Rejoice, and speak. If ye cannot express your joy, shout ye; let the shout 
manifest your joy, if your speech cannot: yet let not joy be mute; let not your heart be silent respecting its 
God, let it not be mute concerning His gifts. If thou speakest to thyself, unto thyself art thou healed; if His 
right hand hath healed thee for Him, speak thou unto Him for whom thou hast been healed. “Sing, rejoice, 
and make melody.” 


5. “Make melody unto the Lord upon the harp: on the harp and with the voice of a Psalm” (ver. 5). Praise 
Him not with the voice only; take up works, that ye may not only sing, but work also. He who singeth and 
worketh, maketh melody with psaltery and upon the harp. Now see what sort of instruments are next 
spoken of, in figure: “With ductile trumpets also, and the sound of the pipe of horn” (ver. 6). What are 
ductile trumpets, and pipes of horn? Ductile trumpets are of brass: they are drawn out by hammering; if 
by hammering, by being beaten, ye shall be ductile trumpets, drawn out unto the praise of God, if ye 
improve when in tribulation: tribulation is hammering, improvement is the being drawn out. Job was a 
ductile trumpet, when suddenly assailed by the heaviest losses, and the death of his sons, become like a 


ductile trumpet by the beating of so heavy tribulation, he sounded thus: “The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” How did he sound? How pleasantly doth his voice 
sound? This ductile trumpet is still under the hammer. . .. We have heard how he was hammered; let us 
hear how he soundeth: let us, if it please you, hear the sweet sound of this ductile trumpet: “What! shall 
we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil?” O courageous, O sweet sound! whom 
will not that sound awake from sleep? whom will not confidence in God awake, to march to battle 
fearlessly against the devil; not to struggle with his own strength, but His who proveth him. For He it is 
who hammereth: for the hammer could not do so of itself. . . . See how (I dare so speak, my brethren) even 
the Apostle was beaten with this very hammer: he saith, “there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, the 
messenger of Satan, to buffet me.” Behold he is under the hammer: let us hear how he speaketh of it: “For 
this thing,” he saith, “I besought the Lord thrice, that it might depart from me. And He said unto me, My 
grace is sufficient for thee: for My strength is made perfect in weakness.” I, saith His Maker, wish to make 
this trumpet perfect; I cannot do so unless I hammer it; in weakness is strength made perfect. Hear now 
the ductile trumpet itself sounding as it should: “When I am weak, then am I strong.” ... 


6. The voice of the pipe of horn, what is it? The horn riseth above the flesh: in rising above the flesh it 
needs must be solid so as to last, and able to speak. And whence this? Because it hath surpassed the flesh. 
He who wisheth to be a horn trumpet, let him overcome the flesh. What meaneth this, let him overcome 
the flesh? Let him surpass the desires, let him conquer the lusts of the flesh. Hear the horn trumpets... . 
What meaneth this, “Set your affection on things above”? It meaneth, Rise above the flesh, think not of 
carnal things. They were not yet horn trumpets, to whom he now spoke thus: “I could not speak unto you, 
brethren, as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in Christ. I have fed you with milk, and 
not with meat; for hitherto ye were not able to bear it: neither yet now are ye able. For ye are yet carnal.” 
They were not therefore horn trumpets, because they had not risen above the flesh. Horn both adhereth 
to the flesh, and riseth above the flesh; and although it springeth from the flesh, yet it surpasseth it. If 
therefore thou art spiritual, when before thou wast carnal; as yet thou art treading the earth in the flesh, 
but in spirit thou art rising into heaven; for though we walk in the flesh, we do not war after the flesh. ... 
Brethren, do not reproach brethren whom the mercy of God hath not yet converted; know that as long as 
ye do this, ye savour of the flesh. That is not a trumpet which pleaseth the ears of God: the trumpet of 
boastfulness maketh the war fruitless. Let the horn trumpet raise thy courage against the devil; let not the 
fleshly trumpet raise thy pride against thy brother. “Make a joyful noise in the sight of the Lord the King.” 


7, While ye are rejoicing, and delighted with the ductile trumpets, and the voice of the horn, what 
followeth? “Let the sea be stirred up, and the fulness thereof” (ver. 7). Brethren, when the Apostles, like 
ductile trumpets and horns, were preaching the truth, the sea was stirred up, its waves arose, tempests 
increased, persecutions of the Church took place. Whence hath the sea been stirred up? When a joyful 
noise was made, when Psalms of thanksgiving were being sung before God: the ears of God were pleased, 
the waves of the sea were raised. “Let the sea be stirred up, and the fulness thereof: the round world, and 
all that dwell therein.” Let the sea be stirred up in its persecutions. “Let the floods clap their hands 
together” (ver. 8). Let the sea be aroused, and the floods clap their hands together; persecutions arise, 
and the saints rejoice in God. Whence shall the floods clap their hands? What is to clap their hands? To 
rejoice in works. To clap hands, is to rejoice; hands, mean works. What floods? Those whom God hath 
made floods, by giving them that Water, the Holy Spirit. “If any man thirst,” saith He, “let him come unto 
Me, and drink. He that believeth on Me, out of his bosom shall flow rivers of living water.” These rivers 
clapped their hands, these rivers rejoiced in works, and blessed God. “The hills shall be joyful together.” 


8. “Before the Lord, for He is come; for He is come to judge the earth” (ver. 9). “The hills” signify the 
great. The Lord cometh to judge the earth, and they rejoice. But there are hills, who, when the Lord is 
coming to judge the earth, shall tremble. There are therefore good and evil hills; the good hills, are 
spiritual greatness; the bad hills, are the swelling of pride. “Let the hills be joyful together before the 
Lord, for He is come; for He is come to judge the earth.” Wherefore shall He come, and how shall He 
come? “With righteousness shall He judge the world, and the people with equity” (ver. 10). Let the hills 
therefore rejoice; for He shall not judge unrighteously. When some man is coming as a judge, to whom the 
conscience cannot lie open, even innocent men may tremble, if from him they expect a reward for virtue, 
or fear the penalty of condemnation; when He shall come who cannot be deceived, let the hills rejoice, let 
them rejoice fearlessly; they shall be enlightened by Him, not condemned; let them rejoice, because the 
Lord will come to judge the world with equity; and if the righteous hills rejoice, let the unrighteous 
tremble. But behold, He hath not yet come: what need is there they should tremble? Let them mend their 
ways, and rejoice. It is in thy power in what way thou willest to await the coming of Christ. For this reason 
He delayeth to come, that when He cometh He may not condemn thee. Lo, He hath not yet come: He is in 
heaven, thou on earth: He delayeth His coming, do not thou delay wisdom. His coming is hard to the hard 
of heart, soft to the pious. See therefore even now what thou art: if hard of heart, thou canst soften; if 
thou art soft, even now rejoice that He will come. For thou art a Christian. Yea, thou sayest. I believe that 
thou prayest, and sayest, “Thy kingdom come.” Thou desirest Him to come, whose coming thou fearest. 
Reform thyself, that thou mayest not pray against thyself. 


PSALM XCIX 


1. Beloved brethren, it ought already to be known to you, as sons of the Church, and well instructed in the 


school of Christ through all the books of our ancient fathers, who wrote the words of God and the great 
things of God, that their wish was to consult for our good, who were to live at this period, believers in 
Christ; who, at a seasonable time came unto us, the first time, in humility; at the second, destined to come 
in exaltation. ... For thus it is said in the Psalms: “Truth shall flourish out of the earth: and righteousness 
hath looked down from heaven.” Now, therefore, our whole design is, when we hear a Psalm, a Prophet, or 
the Law, all of which was written before our Lord Jesus Christ came in the flesh, to see Christ there, to 
understand Christ there. Attend therefore, beloved, to this Psalm, with me, and let us herein seek Christ; 
certainly He will appear to those who seek Him, who at first appeared to those who sought Him not; and 
He will not desert those who long for Him, who redeemed those who neglected Him. Behold, the Psalm 
beginneth concerning Him: of Him it is said:— 


2. “The Lord is King, be the people angry” (ver. 1). For our Lord Jesus Christ began to reign, began to be 
preached, after He arose from the dead and ascended into heaven, after He had filled His disciples with 
the confidence of the Holy Spirit, that they should not fear death, which He had already killed in Himself. 
Our Lord Christ began then to be preached, that they who wished for salvation might believe in Him; and 
the peoples who worshipped idols were angry. They who worshipped what they had made were angry, 
because He by whom they were made was declared. He announced, in fact, through His disciples, 
Himself, who wished them to be converted unto Him by whom they were made, and to be turned away 
from those things which they had made themselves. They were angry with their Lord in behalf of their 
idols, they who even if they were angry with their slave on their idol’s account, were to be condemned. 
For their slave was better than their idol: for God made their slave, the carpenter made their idol. They 
were so angry in their idol’s behalf, that they feared not to be angry with their Lord. But the words, “be 
they angry,” are a prediction, not a command; for in a prophecy it is that this is said, “The Lord is King, be 
the people angry.” Some good resulteth even from the enraged people: let them be angry, and in their 
anger let the Martyrs be crowned... . Ye heard when Jeremiah was being read before the reading of the 
Apostle, if ye listened; ye saw therein the times in which we now live. He said, “The gods that have not 
made the heavens and the earth, let them perish from the earth, and from under the heaven.” He said not, 
The gods that have not made the heavens and earth, let them perish from the heaven and from the earth; 
because they never were in heaven: but what did he say? “Let them perish from the earth, and from under 
the heaven.” As if, while the word earth was repeated, the repetition of the word heaven were wanting 
(because they never were in heaven): he repeateth the earth twice, since it is under heaven. “Let them 
perish from the earth, and from under the heaven,” from their temples. Consider if this be not now taking 
place; if in a great measure it hath not already happened: for what, or how much, hath remained? The 
idols remained rather in the hearts of the pagans, than in the niches of the temples. 


3. “He who sitteth between the cherubims:” thou dost understand, “He is King: let the earth be stirred 
up.” ... The Cherubim is the seat of God, as the Scripture showeth us, a certain exalted heavenly throne, 
which we see not; but the Word of God knoweth it, knoweth it as His own seat: and the Word of God and 
the Spirit of God hath Itself revealed to the servants of God where God sitteth. Not that God doth sit, as 
doth man; but thou, if thou dost wish that God sit in thee, if thou wilt be good, shalt be the seat of God; for 
thus is it written, “The soul of the righteous is the seat of wisdom.” For a throne is in our language called 
a seat. For some, conversant with the Hebrew tongue, have interpreted cherubim in the Latin language 
(for it is a Hebrew term) by the words, fulness of knowledge. Therefore, because God surpasseth all 
knowledge, He is said to sit above the fulness of knowledge. Let there be therefore in thee fulness of 
knowledge, and even thou shalt be the throne of God. . . . He knoweth all things: for our hairs are 
numbered before God. But the fulness of knowledge which He willed man to know is different from this; 
the knowledge which He willed thee to have, pertaineth to the law of God. And who can, thou mayest 
perhaps say unto me, perfectly know the Law, so that he may have within himself the fulness of the 
knowledge of the Law, and be able to be the seat of God? Be not disturbed; it is briefly told thee what thou 
hast, if thou dost wish to have the fulness of knowledge, and to become the throne of God: for the Apostle 
saith, “Love is the fulfilling of the Law.” What followeth then? Thou hast lost the whole of thine excuse. 
Ask thine heart; see whether it hath love. If there be love there, there is the fulfilment of the Law there 
also; already God dwelleth in thee, thou hast become the throne of God. “Be the people angry;” what can 
the angry people do against him who hath become the throne of God? Thou givest heed unto them who 
rage against thee: Who is it that sitteth within thee, thou givest not heed. Thou art become a heaven, and 
fearest thou the earth? For the Scripture saith in another passage, that the Lord our God doth declare, 
“The heaven is My throne.” If therefore even thou by having the fulness of knowledge, and by having love, 
hast been made the throne of God, thou hast become a heaven. For this heaven which we look up to with 
these eyes of ours, is not very precious before God. Holy souls are the heaven of God; the minds of the 
Angels, and all the minds of His servants, are the heaven of God. 


4. “The Lord is great in Sion, and high above all people” (ver. 2)... . He whom I spoke to thee of as above 
the Cherubims, is great in Sion. Ask thou now, what is Sion? We know Sion to be the city of God. The city 
of Jerusalem is called Sion; and is so called according to a certain interpretation, for that Sion signifieth 
watching, that is, sight and contemplation; for to watch is to look forward to, or gaze upon, or strain the 
eyes to see. Now every soul is a Sion, if it trieth to see that light which is to be seen. For if it shall have 
gazed upon a light of its own, it is darkened; if upon His, it is enlightened. But, now that it is clear that 
Sion is the city of God; what is the city of God, but the Holy Church? For men who love one another, and 
who love their God who dwelleth in them, constitute a city unto God. Because a city is held together by 


some law; their very law is Love; and that very Love is God: for openly it is written, “God is Love.” He 
therefore who is full of Love, is full of God; and many, full of love, constitute a city full of God. That city of 
God is called Sion; the Church therefore is Sion. In it God is great... . 


5. Do ye imagine, brethren, that they whose instruments re-echoed yesterday, are not angry with our 
fastings? But let us not be angry with them, but let us fast for them. For the Lord our God who sitteth in 
us hath said, He hath Himself commanded us to pray for our enemies, to pray for them that persecute us: 
and as the Church doth this, the persecutors are almost extinct. ... The drunken man doth not offend 
himself, but he offendeth the sober man. Show me a man who is at last happy in God, liveth gravely, 
sigheth for that everlasting peace which God hath promised him; and see that when he hath seen a man 
dancing to an instrument, he is more grieved for his madness, than for a man who is in a frenzy from a 
fever. If then we know their evils, considering that we also have been freed from those very evils, let us 
grieve for them; and if we grieve for them, let us pray for them; and that we may be heard, let us fast for 
them. For we do not keep our own fasts in their holidays. Different are the fasts which we celebrate 
through the days of the approaching Passover, through different seasons which are fixed for us in Christ: 
but through their holidays we fast for this reason, that when they are rejoicing, we may groan for them. 
For by their joy they excite our grief, and cause us to remember how wretched they are as yet. But since 
we see many freed thence, where we also have been, we ought not to despair even of them. And if they 
are still enraged, let us pray; and if still a particle of earth that hath remained behind be stirred up 
against us, let us continue in lamentation for them, that to them also God may grant understanding, and 
that with us they may hear those words, in which we are at this moment rejoicing. 


6. All these very people, over whom Thou art great in Sion, “Let them confess unto Thy Name, which is 
great” (ver. 3). Thy Name was little when they were enraged: it hath become great; let them now confess. 
In what sense do we say, that the Name of Christ was little, before it was spread abroad to so great an 
extent? Because His report is meant by His Name. His Name was small; already it hath become great. 
What nation is there that hath not heard of the Name of Christ? Therefore let now the people confess unto 
Thy Name, which is great, who before were enraged with Thy little Name. Wherefore shall they confess? 
Because it is “wonderful and holy.” Thy very Name is wonderful and holy. He is so preached as crucified, 
so preached as humbled, so preached as judged, that He may come exalted, that He may come living, that 
He may come to judge in power. He spareth at present the people who blaspheme Him, because “the long- 
suffering of God leadeth to repentance.” For He who now spareth, will not always spare: nor will He, who 
is now being preached that He may be feared, fail to come to judge. He will come, my brethren, He will 
come: let us fear Him, and let us live so that we may be found on His right hand. For He will come, and 
will judge, so as to place some on the left hand, some on the right. And He doth not act in an uncertain 
manner, so as to err perchance betwixt men, so that he who should be set on the right hand, be set on the 
left; or that he who ought to stand on the left, by a mistake of God should stand on the right: He cannot 
err, so as to place the evil where He ought to set the good; nor to place the good, where He should have 
set the evil. If He cannot err, we err, if we fear not; but if we have feared in this life, we shall not then 
have what to fear for. “For the King’s honour loveth judgment.” .. . 


7. “Thou hast prepared equity; Thou hast wrought judgment and righteousness in Jacob.” For we too 
ought to have judgment, we ought to have righteousness; but He worketh in us judgment and 
righteousness, who created us in whom He might work them. How ought we too to have judgment and 
righteousness? Thou hast judgment, when thou dost distinguish evil from good: and righteousness when 
thou followest the good, and turnest aside from the evil. By distinguishing them, thou hast judgment; by 
doing, thou hast righteousness. “Eschew evil,” he saith, “and do good; seek peace, and ensue it.” Thou 
shouldest first have judgment, then righteousness. What judgment? That thou mayest first judge what is 
evil, and what is good. And what righteousness? That thou mayest shun evil, and do good. But this thou 
wilt not gain from thyself; see what he hath said, “Thou hast wrought judgment and righteousness in 
Jacob.” 


8. “O magnify the Lord our God” (ver. 5). Magnify Him truly, magnify Him well. Let us praise Him, let us 
magnify Him who hath wrought the very righteousness which we have; who wrought it in us, Himself. For 
who but He who justified us, wrought righteousness in us? For of Christ it is said, “who justifieth the 
ungodly.” . . .”And fall down before His footstool: for He is holy.” What are we to fall down before? His 
footstool. What is under the feet is called a footstool, in Greek hupopodion, in Latin Scabellum or 
Suppedaneum. But consider, brethren, what he commandeth us to fall down before. In another passage of 
the Scriptures it is said, “The heaven is My throne, and the earth is My footstool.” Doth he then bid us 
worship the earth, since in another passage it is said, that it is God’s footstool? How then shall we worship 
the earth, when the Scripture saith openly, “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God”? Yet here it saith, “fall 
down before His footstool:” and, explaining to us what His footstool is, it saith, “The earth is My 
footstool.” Iam in doubt; I fear to worship the earth, lest He who made the heaven and the earth condemn 
me; again, I fear not to worship the footstool of my Lord, because the Psalm biddeth me, “fall down before 
His footstool.” I ask, what is His footstool? and the Scripture telleth me, “the earth is My footstool.” In 
hesitation I turn unto Christ, since I am herein seeking Himself: and I discover how the earth may be 
worshipped without impiety, how His footstool may be worshipped without impiety. For He took upon Him 
earth from earth; because flesh is from earth, and He received flesh from the flesh of Mary. And because 
He walked here in very flesh, and gave that very flesh to us to eat for our salvation; and no one eateth that 


flesh, unless he hath first worshipped: we have found out in what sense such a footstool of our Lord’s may 
be worshipped, and not only that we sin not in worshipping it, but that we sin in not worshipping. But 
doth the flesh give life? Our Lord Himself, when He was speaking in praise of this same earth, said, “It is 
the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” ... But when our Lord praised it, He was speaking 
of His own flesh, and He had said, “Except a man eat My flesh, he shall have no life in him.” Some 
disciples of His, about seventy, were offended, and said, “This is an hard saying, who can hear it?” And 
they went back, and walked no more with Him. It seemed unto them hard that He said, “Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man, ye have no life in you:” they received it foolishly, they thought of it carnally, and 
imagined that the Lord would cut off parts from His body, and give unto them; and they said, “This is a 
hard saying.” It was they who were hard, not the saying; for unless they had been hard, and not meek, 
they would have said unto themselves, He saith not this without reason, but there must be some latent 
mystery herein. They would have remained with Him, softened, not hard: and would have learnt that from 
Him which they who remained, when the others departed, learnt. For when twelve disciples had remained 
with Him, on their departure, these remaining followers suggested to Him, as if in grief for the death of 
the former, that they were offended by His words, and turned back. But He instructed them, and saith 
unto them, “It is the Spirit that quickeneth, but the flesh profiteth nothing; the words that I have spoken 
unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.” Understand spiritually what I have said; ye are not to eat this 
body which ye see; nor to drink that blood which they who will crucify Me shall pour forth. I have 
commended unto you a certain mystery; spiritually understood, it will quicken. Although it is needful that 
this be visibly celebrated, yet it must be spiritually understood. 


9. “Moses and Aaron among His priests, and Samuel among such as call upon His Name: these called 
upon the Lord, and He heard them” (ver. 6). “He spake unto them out of the cloudy pillar” (ver. 7)... . Of 
Moses it is not there stated that he was a priest. But if he was not this, what was he? Could he be 
anything greater than a priest? This Psalm declareth that he also was himself a priest: “Moses and Aaron 
among His priests.” They therefore were the Lord’s priests. Samuel is read of later in the Book of Kings: 
this Samuel is in David’s times; for he anointed the holy David. Samuel from his infancy grew up in the 
temple. .. . He mentioneth these: and by these desireth us to understand all the saints. Yet why hath he 
here named those? Because we said that we ought here to understand Christ. Attend, holy brethren. He 
said above, “O magnify the Lord our God: and fall down before His footstool, for He is holy:” praising 
some one, that is, our Lord Jesus Christ; whose footstool is to be worshipped, because He assumed flesh, 
in which He was to appear before the human race; and wishing to show unto us that the ancient fathers 
also had preached of Him, because our Lord Jesus Christ is Himself the True Priest, he mentioned these, 
because God spake unto them out of the cloudy pillar. What meaneth, “out of the cloudy pillar”? He was 
speaking figuratively. For if He spoke in some cloud, those obscure words predicted some one unknown, 
yet to be manifest. This unknown one is no longer unknown; for He is known by us, our Lord Jesus Christ. 
. .. He who first spoke out of the cloudy pillar, hath in Person spoken unto us in His footstool; that is, on 
earth, when He had assumed the flesh, for which reason we worship His footstool, for He is holy. He 
Himself used to speak out of the cloud, which was not then understood: He hath spoken in His own 
footstool, and the words of His cloud have been understood. “They kept His testimonies, and the law that 
He gave them.” .. .”Thou heardest them,” he saith, “O Lord our God: Thou wast forgiving to them, O God” 
(ver. 8). God is not said to be forgiving toward anything but sins: when He pardoneth sins, then He 
forgiveth. And what had He in them to punish, so that He was forgiving in pardoning them? He was 
forgiving in pardoning their sins, He was also forgiving in punishing them. For what followeth? “And 
punishedst all their own affections.” Even in punishing them Thou wast forgiving toward them: for not in 
remitting, but also in punishing their sins, hast Thou been forgiving. Consider, my brethren, what he hath 
taught us here: attend. God is angry with him whom, when he sinneth, He scourgeth not: for unto him to 
whom He is truly forgiving, He not only remitteth sins, that they may not injure him in a future life; but 
also chasteneth him, that he delight not in continual sin. 


10. Come, my brethren; if we ask how these were punished, the Lord will aid me to tell you. Let us 
consider these three persons, Moses, Aaron, and Samuel: and how they were punished, since he said, 
“Thou hast punished all their own affections:” meaning those affections of theirs, which the Lord knew in 
their hearts, which men knew not. For they were living in the midst of the people of God, without 
complaint from man. But what do we say? That perhaps the early life of Moses was sinful; for he fled from 
Egypt, after slaying a man. The early life of Aaron also was such as would displease God; for he allowed a 
maddened and infatuated people to make an idol to worship; and an idol was made for God’s people to 
worship. What sin did Samuel, who was given up when an infant to the temple? He passed all his life amid 
the holy sacraments of God: from childhood the servant of God. Nothing was ever said of Samuel, nothing 
by men. Perhaps God knew of somewhat there to chasten; since even what seemeth perfect unto men, 
unto that Perfection is still imperfect. Artists show many of their works to the unskilful; and when the 
unskilful have pronounced them perfect, the artists polish them still further, as they know what is still 
wanting to them, so that men wonder at things they had imagined already perfect having received so 
much additional polish. This happeneth in buildings, and in paintings, and in embroidery, and almost in 
every species of art. At first they judge it to be already in a manner perfect, so that their eyes desire 
nothing further: but the judgment of the inexperienced eye is one, and that of the rule of art another. Thus 
also these Saints were living before the eyes of God, as if faultless, as if perfect, as if Angels: but He who 
punished all their own affections, knew what was wanting in them. But He punished them not in anger, 
but in mercy: He punished them that He might perfect what He had begun, not to condemn what He had 


cast away. God therefore punished all their affections. How did He punish Samuel? where is this 
punishment? ... What was said unto Moses was a type, not a punishment. What punishment is death to an 
old man? What punishment was it, not to enter into that land, into which unworthy men entered? But what 
is said of Aaron? He also died an old man: his sons succeeded him in the priesthood: his son afterwards 
ruled in the priesthood: how did He punish Aaron also? Samuel also died a holy old man, leaving his sons 
as his successors. I seek for the punishment inflicted upon them, and according to men I find it not: but 
according to what I know the servants of God suffer every day, they were day by day punished. Read ye, 
and see the punishments, and ye also who are advanced bear the punishments. Every day they suffered 
from the obstinate people, every day they suffered from the ungodly livers; and were compelled to live 
among those whose lives they daily censured. This was their punishment. He unto whom it is small hath 
not advanced far; for the ungodliness of others tormenteth thee in proportion as thou hast departed far 
from thine own.... 


11. “O magnify the Lord our God!” (ver. 9). Again we magnify Him. He who is merciful even when He 
striketh, how is He to be praised, how is He to be magnified? Canst thou show this unto thy son, and 
cannot God? For thou art not good when thou dost caress thy son, and evil when thou strikest him. Both 
when thou dost caress him thou art a father, and when thou strikest him, thou art his father: thou dost 
caress him, that he may not faint; thou strikest him, that he may not perish. “O magnify the Lord our God, 
and worship Him upon His holy hill: for the Lord our God is holy.” As he said above, “O magnify the Lord 
our God and fall down before His footstool:” now we have understood what it is to worship His footstool: 
thus also but now after he had magnified the Lord our God, that no man might magnify Him apart from 
His hill, he hath also praised His hill. What is His hill? We read elsewhere concerning this hill, that a stone 
was cut from the hill without hands, and shattered all the kingdoms of the earth, and the stone itself 
increased. This is the vision of Daniel which I am relating. This stone which was cut from the hill without 
hands increased, and “became,” he saith, “a great mountain, and filled the whole face of the earth.” Let us 
worship on that great mountain, if we desire to be heard. Heretics do not worship on that mountain, 
because it hath filled the whole earth; they have stuck fast on part of it, and have lost the whole. If they 
acknowledge the Catholic Church, they will worship on this hill with us. For we already see how that stone 
that was cut from the mountain without hands hath increased, and how great tracts of earth it hath 
prevailed over, and unto what nations it hath extended. What is the mountain whence the stone was hewn 
without hands? The Jewish kingdom, in the first place; since they worshipped one God. Thence was hewn 
the stone, our Lord Jesus Christ. . . . That stone then was born of the mountain without hands: it 
increased, and by its increase broke all the kingdoms of the earth. It hath become a great mountain, and 
hath filled the whole face of the earth. This is the Catholic Church, in whose communion rejoice that ye 
are. But they who are not in her communion, since they worship and praise God apart from this same 
mountain, are not heard unto eternal life; although they may be heard unto certain temporal things. Let 
them not flatter themselves, because God heareth them in some things: for He heareth Pagans also in 
some things. Do not the Pagans cry unto God, and it raineth? Wherefore? Because He maketh His sun to 
rise over the good and the bad, and sendeth rain upon the just and the unjust. Boast not therefore, Pagan, 
that when thou criest unto God, God sendeth rain, for He sendeth rain upon the just and the unjust. He 
hath heard thee in temporal things: He heareth thee not in things eternal, unless thou hast worshipped in 
His holy hill. “Worship Him upon His holy hill: for the Lord our God is holy.” .. . 


PSALM C 


1. Ye heard the Psalm, brethren, while it was being chanted: it is short, and not obscure: as if I had given 
you an assurance, that ye should not fear fatigue... . 


2. The title of this Psalm is, “A Psalm of confession.” The verses are few, but big with great subjects; may 
the seed bring forth within your hearts, the barn be prepared for the Lord’s harvest. 


3. “Jubilate,” therefore, “unto the Lord, all ye lands” (ver. 1). This Psalm giveth this exhortation to us, that 
we jubilate unto the Lord. Nor doth it, as it were, exhort one particular corner of the earth, or one 
habitation or congregation of men; but since it is aware that it hath sown blessings on every side, on every 
side it doth exact jubilance. Doth all the earth at this moment hear my voice? And yet the whole earth 
hath heard this voice. All the earth is already jubilant in the Lord; and what is not as yet jubilant, will be 
so. For blessing, extending on every side, when the Church was commencing to spread from Jerusalem 
throughout all nations, everywhere overturneth ungodliness, and everywhere buildeth up piety: the good 
are mingled with the wicked throughout all lands. Every land is full of the discontented murmurs of the 
wicked, and of the jubilance of the good. What then is it, “to jubilate”? For the title of the present Psalm 
especially maketh us give good heed to this word, for it is entitled, “A Psalm of confession.” What 
meaneth, to jubilate with confession? It is the sentiment thus expressed in another Psalm: “Blessed is the 
people that understandeth jubilance.” Surely that which being understood maketh blessed is something 
great. May therefore the Lord our God, who maketh men blessed, grant me to understand what to say, and 
grant you to understand what ye hear: “Blessed is the people that understandeth jubilance.” Let us 
therefore run unto this blessing, let us understand jubilance, let us not pour it forth without 
understanding. Of what use is it to be jubilant and obey this Psalm, when it saith, “Jubilate unto the Lord, 
all ye lands,” and not to understand what jubilance is, so that our voice only may be jubilant, our heart not 
so? For the understanding is the utterance of the heart. 


4. I am about to say what ye know. One who jubilates, uttereth not words, but it is a certain sound of joy 
without words: for it is the expression of a mind poured forth in joy, expressing, as far as it is able, the 
affection, but not compassing the feeling. A man rejoicing in his own exultation, after certain words which 
cannot be uttered or understood, bursteth forth into sounds of exultation without words, so that it 
seemeth that he indeed doth rejoice with his voice itself, but as if filled with excessive joy cannot express 
in words the subject of that joy. .. . Those who are engaged at work in the fields are most given to 
jubilate; reapers, or vintagers, or those who gather any of the fruits of the earth, delighted with the 
abundant produce, and rejoicing in the very richness and exuberance of the soil, sing in exultation; and 
among the songs which they utter in words, they put in certain cries without words in the exultation of a 
rejoicing mind; and this is what is meant by jubilating. .. . 


5. When then are we jubilant? When we praise that which cannot be uttered. For we observe the whole 
creation, the earth and the sea, and all things that therein are: we observe that each have their sources 
and causes, the power of production, the order of birth, the limit of duration, the end in decease, that 
successive ages run on without any confusion, that the stars roll, as it seemeth, from the East to the West, 
and complete the courses of the years: we see how the months are measured, how the hours extend; and 
in all these things a certain invisible element, I know not what, but some principle of unity, which is 
termed spirit or soul, present in all living things, urging them to the pursuit of pleasure and the avoidance 
of pain, and the preservation of their own safety; that man also hath somewhat in common with the Angels 
of God; not with cattle, such as life, hearing, sight, and so forth; but somewhat which can understand God, 
which peculiarly doth belong to the mind, which can distinguish justice and injustice, as the eye 
discerneth white from black. In all this consideration of creation, which I have run over as I could, let the 
soul ask itself: Who created all these things? Who made them? Who made among them thyself? ... I have 
observed the whole creation, as far as I could. I have observed the bodily creation in heaven and on earth, 
and the spiritual in myself who am speaking, who animate my limbs, who exert voice, who move the 
tongue, who pronounce words, and distinguish sensations. And when can I comprehend myself in myself? 
How then can I comprehend what is above myself? Yet the sight of God is promised to the human heart, 
and a certain operation of purifying the heart is enjoined; this is the counsel of Scripture. Provide the 
means of seeing what thou lovest, before thou try to see it. For unto whom is it not sweet to hear of God 
and His Name, except to the ungodly, who is far removed, separated from Him?... 


6. Be therefore like Him in piety, and earnest in meditation: for “the invisible things of Him are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made;” look upon the things that are made, admire them, 
seek their author. If thou art unlike, thou wilt turn back; if like, thou wilt rejoice. And when, being like 
Him, thou shalt have begun to approach Him, and to feel God, the more love increaseth in thee, since God 
is love, thou wilt perceive somewhat which thou wast trying to say, and yet couldest not say. Before thou 
didst feel God, thou didst think that thou couldest express God; thou beginnest to feel Him, and then 
feelest that what thou dost feel thou canst not express. But when thou hast herein found that what thou 
dost feel cannot be expressed, wilt thou be mute, wilt thou not praise God? Wilt thou then be silent in the 
praises of God, and wilt thou not offer up thanksgivings unto Him who hath willed to make Himself known 
unto thee? Thou didst praise Him when thou wast seeking, wilt thou be silent when thou hast found Him? 
By no means; thou wilt not be ungrateful. Honour is due to Him, reverence is due to Him, great praise is 
due to Him. Consider thyself, see what thou art: earth and ashes; look who it is hath deserved to see, and 
What; consider who thou art, What to see, a man to see God! I recognise not the man’s deserving, but the 
mercy of God. Praise therefore Him who hath mercy... . 


7. “Serve the Lord with gladness.” All servitude is full of bitterness: all who are bound to a lot of servitude 
both are slaves, and discontented. Fear not the servitude of that Lord: there will be no groaning there, no 
discontent, no indignation; no one seeketh to be sold to another master, since it is a sweet service, 
because we are all redeemed. Great happiness, brethren, it is, to be a slave in that great house, although 
in bonds. Fear not, bound slave, confess unto the Lord: ascribe thy bonds to thine own deservings; confess 
in thy chains, if thou art desirous they be changed into ornaments... . At the same time thou art slave, 
and free; slave, because thou art created such; free, because thou art loved by God, by whom thou wast 
created: yea, free indeed, because thou lovest Him by whom thou wast made. Serve not with discontent; 
for thy murmurs do not tend to release thee from serving, but to make thee a wicked servant. Thou art a 
slave of the Lord, thou art a freedman of the Lord: seek not so to be emancipated as to depart from the 
house of Him who frees thee. ... 


8. I will, therefore, saith he, live separate with a few good men: why should I live in common with crowds? 
Well: those very few good men, from what crowds have they been strained out? If however these few are 
all good: it is, nevertheless, a good and praiseworthy design in man, to be with such as have chosen a 
quiet life; distant from the bustle of the people, from noisy crowds, from the great waves of life, they are 
as if in harbour. Is there therefore here that joy? that jubilant gladness which is promised? Not as yet; but 
still groans, still the anxiety of temptations. For even the harbour hath an entrance somewhere or other; if 
it had not, no ship could enter it; it must therefore be open on some side: but at times on this open side 
the wind rusheth in; and where there are no rocks, ships dashed together shatter one another. Where then 
is security, if not even in harbour? And yet it must be confessed, it is true, that persons in harbour are in 
their degree much better off than when afloat on the main. Let them love one another, as ships in harbour, 
let them be bound together happily; let them not dash against one another: let absolute equality be 


preserved there, constancy in love; and when perchance the wind rusheth in from the open side, let there 
be careful piloting there. Now what will one who perchance presideth over such places, nay, who serveth 
his brethren, in what are called monasteries, tell me? I will be cautious: I will admit no wicked man. How 
wilt thou admit no evil one? . . . Those who are about to enter, do not know themselves; how much less 
dost thou know them? For many have promised themselves that they were about to fulfil that holy life, 
which has all things in common, where no man calleth anything his own, who have one soul and one heart 
in God: they have been put into the furnace, and have cracked. How then knowest thou him who is 
unknown even to himself? ... Where then is security? Here nowhere; in this life nowhere, except solely in 
the hope of the promise of God. But there, when we shall reach thereunto, is complete security, when the 
gates are shut, and the bars of the gates of Jerusalem made fast; there is truly full jubilance, and great 
delight. Only do not thou feel secure in praising any sort of life: “judge no man blessed before his death.” 


9. By this means men are deceived, so that they either do not undertake, or rashly attempt, a better life; 
because, when they choose to praise, they praise without mention of the evil that is mixed with the good: 
and those who choose to blame, do so with so envious and perverse a mind, as to shut their eyes to the 
good, and exaggerate only the evils which either actually exist there, or are imagined. Thus it happeneth, 
that when any profession hath been ill, that is, incautiously, praised, if it hath invited men by its own 
reputation, they who betake themselves thither discover some such as they did not believe to be there; 
and offended by the wicked recoil from the good. Brethren, apply this teaching to your life, and hear in 
such a manner that ye may live. The Church of God, to speak generally, is magnified: Christians, and 
Christians alone, are called great, the Catholic (Church) is magnified; all love each other; each and all do 
all they can for one another; they give themselves up to prayers, fastings, hymns; throughout the whole 
world, with peaceful unanimity God is praised. Some one perhaps heareth this, who is ignorant that 
nothing is said of the wicked who are mingled with them; he cometh, invited by these praises, findeth bad 
men mixed with them, who were not mentioned to him before he came; he is offended by false Christians, 
he flieth from true Christians. Again, men who hate and slander them, precipitately blame them: asking, 
what sort of men are Christians? Who are Christians? Covetous men, usurers. Are not the very persons 
who fill the Churches on holidays the same who during the games and other spectacles fill the theatres 
and amphitheatres? They are drunken, gluttonous, envious, slanderers of each other. There are such, but 
not such only. And this slanderer in his blindness saith nothing of the good: and that praiser in his want of 
caution is silent about the bad... . Thus also in that common life of brethren, which exists in a monastery: 
great and holy men live therein, with daily hymns, prayers, praises of God; their occupation is reading; 
they labour with their own hands, and by this means support themselves; they seek nothing covetously; 
whatever is brought in for them by pious brethren, they use with contentedness and charity; no one 
claimeth as his own what another hath not; all love, all forbear one another mutually. Thou hast praised 
them; thou hast praised; he who knoweth not what is going on within, who knoweth not how, when the 
wind entereth, ships even in harbour dash against one another, entereth as if in hope of security, 
expecting to find no man to forbear; he findeth there evil brethren, who could not have been found evil, if 
they had not been admitted (and they must be at first tolerated, lest they should perchance reform; nor 
can they easily be excluded, unless they have first been endured): and becometh himself impatient beyond 
endurance. Who asked me here? I thought that love was here. And irritated by the perversity of some few 
men, since he hath not persevered in fulfilling his vow, he becometh a deserter of so holy a design, and 
guilty of a vow he hath never discharged. And then, when he hath gone forth himself too, he also 
becometh a reproacher, and a slanderer; and records those things only (sometimes real), which he asserts 
that he could not have endured. But the real troubles of the wicked ought to be endured for the society of 
the good. The Scripture saith unto him: “Woe unto those that have lost patience.” And what is more, he 
belcheth abroad the evil savour of his indignation, as a means to deter them who are about to enter; 
because, when he had entered himself, he could not persevere. Of what sort are they? Envious, 
quarrelsome, men who forbear no man, covetous; saying, He did this there, and he did that there. Wicked 
one, why art thou silent about the good! Thou sayest enough of those whom thou couldest not endure: 
thou sayest nothing of those who endured thy wickedness... . 


10. “O serve the Lord with gladness” (ver. 2): he addresseth you, whoever ye are who endure all things in 
love, and rejoice in hope. “Serve the Lord,” not in the bitterness of murmuring, but in the “gladness of 
love.” “Come before His presence with rejoicing.” It is easy to rejoice outwardly: rejoice before the 
presence of God. Let not the tongue be too joyful: let the conscience be joyful. “Come before His presence 
with a song.” 


11. “Be ye sure that the Lord He is God” (ver. 3). Who knoweth not that the Lord, He is God? But He 
speaketh of the Lord, whom men thought not God: “Be ye sure that the Lord He is God.” Let not that Lord 
become vile in your sight: ye have crucified Him, scourged Him, spit upon Him, crowned Him with thorns, 
clothed Him in a dress of infamy, hung Him upon the Cross, pierced Him with nails, wounded Him with a 
spear, placed guards at His tomb; He is God. “It is He that hath made us, and not we ourselves.” It is He 
that hath made us: “and without Him was not anything made that was made.” What reason have ye for 
exultation, what reason have ye for pride? Another made you; the Same who made you, suffereth from 
you. But ye extol yourselves, and glory in yourselves, as if ye were created by yourselves. It is good for 
you that He who made you, make you perfect. .. .”We are His people, and the sheep of His pasture.” 
Sheep and one sheep. These sheep are one sheep: and how loving a Shepherd we have! He left the ninety 
and nine, and descended to seek the one, He bringeth it back on His own shoulders ransomed by His own 


blood. That Shepherd dieth without fear for the sheep, who on His resurrection regaineth His sheep. 


12. “Enter into His gates with confession” (ver. 3). At the gates is the beginning: begin with confession. 
Thence is the Psalm entitled, “A Psalm of Confession:” there be joyful. Confess that ye were not made by 
yourselves, praise Him by whom ye were made. Let thy good come from Him, in departing from whom 
thou hast caused thine evil. “Enter into His gates with confession.” Let the flock enter into the gates: let it 
not remain outside, a prey for wolves. And how is it to enter? “With confession.” Let the gate, that is, the 
commencement for thee, be confession. Whence it is said in another Psalm, “Begin unto the Lord with 
confession.” What he there calleth “Begin,” here he calleth “Gates.” “Enter into His gates in confession.” 
What? And when we have entered, shall we not still confess? Always confess Him: thou hast always what 
to confess for. It is hard in this life for a man to be so far changed, that no cause for censure be 
discoverable in him: thou must needs blame thyself, lest He who shall condemn blame thee. Therefore 
even when thou hast entered His courts, then also confess. When will there be no longer confession of 
sins? In that rest, in that likeness to the Angels. But consider what I have said: there will there be no 
confession of sins. I said not, there will be no confession: for there will be confession of praise. Thou wilt 
ever confess, that He is God, thou a creature; that He is thy Protector, thyself protected. In Him thou shalt 
be as it were hid. “Go into His courts with hymns; and confess unto Him.” Confess in the gates; and when 
ye have entered the courts, confess with hymns. Hymn are praises. Blame thyself, when thou art entering; 
when thou hast entered, praise Him. “Open me the gates of righteousness,” he saith in another Psalm, 
“that I may go into them, and confess unto the Lord.” Did he say, when I have entered, I will no longer 
confess? Even after his entrance, he will confess. For what sins did our Lord Jesus Christ confess, when 
He said, “I confess unto Thee, O Father”? He confessed in praising Him, not in accusing Himself. “Speak 
good of His Name.” 


13. “For the Lord is pleasant” (ver. 4). Think not that ye faint in praising Him. Your praise of Him is like 
food: the more ye praise Him, the more ye acquire strength, and He whom ye praise becometh the more 
sweet. “His mercy is everlasting.” For He will not cease to be merciful, after He hath freed thee: it 
belongeth to His mercy to protect thee even unto eternal life. “His mercy,” therefore, “is to everlasting: 
and His truth from generation to generation” (ver. 5). Understand by “from generation to generation,” 
either every generation, or in two generations, the one earthly, the other heavenly. Here there is one 
generation which produceth mortals; another which maketh such as are everlasting. His Truth is both 
here, and there. Imagine not that His truth is not here, if His truth were not here, he would not say in 
another Psalm: “Truth is risen out of the earth;” nor would Truth Itself say, Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 


PSALM CI 


1. In this Psalm, we ought to seek in the whole body of it what we find in the first verse: “Mercy and 
judgment will I sing unto Thee, O Lord” (ver. 1). Let no man flatter himself that he will never be punished 
through God’s mercy; for there is judgment also; and let no man who hath been changed for the better 
dread the Lord’s judgment, seeing that mercy goeth before it. For when men judge, sometimes overcome 
by mercy, they act against justice; and mercy, but not justice, seemeth to be in them: while sometimes, 
when they wish to enforce a rigid judgment, they lose mercy. But God neither loseth the severity of 
judgment in the bounty of mercy, nor in judging with severity loseth the bounty of mercy. Suppose we 
distinguish these two, mercy and judgment, by time; for possibly, they are not placed in this order without 
a meaning, so that he said not “judgment and mercy,” but “mercy and judgment:” so that if we distinguish 
them by succession in time, perhaps we find that the present is the season for mercy, the future for 
judgment. How is it that the season of mercy cometh first? Consider first how it is with God, that thou also 
mayest imitate the Father, in so far as He shall permit thee. . . .”"He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” Behold mercy. When thou seest the just and 
the unjust behold the same sun, enjoy the same light, drink from the same founts, satisfied with the same 
rain, blessed with the same fruits of the earth, inhale this air in the same way, possess equally the world’s 
goods; think not that God is unjust, who giveth these things equally to the just and the unjust. It is the 
season of mercy, not as yet of judgment. For unless God spared at first through mercy, He would not find 
those whom He could crown through judgment. There is therefore a season for mercy, when the long- 
suffering of God calleth sinners to repentance. 


2. Hear the Apostle distinguishing each season, and do thou also distinguish it. . . .”Thinkest thou,” he 
saith, “O man, that judgest them that do such things, and doest the same, that thou shalt escape the 
judgment of God?” And as if we were to reply, Why do I commit such sins daily, and no evil occurreth unto 
me? he goeth on to show to him the season of mercy: “Despisest thou the riches of His goodness, and 
forbearance, and long-suffering?” And he did indeed despise them; but the Apostle hath made him 
anxious. “Not knowing,” he saith, “that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance?” Behold the 
season of mercy. But that he might not think this would last for ever, how did he in the next verse raise his 
fears? Now hear the season of judgment; thou hast heard the season of mercy, on which account, “mercy 
and judgment will I sing unto Thee, O Lord:” “But thou,” saith the Apostle, “after thy hardness and 
impenitent heart, treasurest up unto thyself wrath against the day of wrath, and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God, who will render to every man according to his deeds.” Lo, “mercy and 
judgment.” But he hath threatened concerning judgment: is therefore the judgment of God to be feared 


only, and not to be loved? To be feared by the wicked on account of punishment, to be loved by the good 
on account of the crown. Because then the Apostle hath alarmed the wicked in the testimony which I have 
quoted, hear where he giveth hope concerning judgment to the good. He puts forth himself, and shows in 
himself too the season of mercy. For unless he found a period of mercy, in what condition would judgment 
find him? A blasphemer, a persecutor, an injurer of others. For he thus speaketh, and praiseth the season 
of mercy, in which season we are now living: “I who was before,” he saith, “a blasphemer, and a 
persecutor, and injurious: but I obtained mercy.” But perhaps he only hath obtained mercy? Hear how he 
cheereth us: “That in me,” he saith, “first, Christ Jesus might show forth all long-suffering, for a pattern to 
them which should hereafter believe on Him to life everlasting.” What meaneth, “that He might show 
forth all long-suffering”? That every sinner and wicked man might see that Paul received pardon, and 
might not despair of himself? Lo, he hath instanced himself, and thereby cheered others also. . . . But did 
Paul alone deserve this? For I had asserted, that as he raised our fears by the former testimony, so did he 
encourage us by the latter. When he said, “The Lord, the righteous Judge, shall render to me at that day:” 
he addeth, “and not to me only, but unto all them also that love His appearing” and His kingdom. Since 
therefore, brethren, we have a season of mercy, let us not on that account flatter, or indulge ourselves, 
saying, God spareth ever. ... 


3. “I will sing to the harp, and will have understanding, in the spotless way. When Thou shalt come unto 
me” (ver. 2). Except in the spotless way, thou canst neither sing to the harp, nor understand. If thou dost 
wish to understand, sing in the spotless way, that is, work with cheerfulness before thy God. What is the 
spotless way? Hear what followeth: “I walked in innocence, in the midst of my house.” This spotless way 
beginneth from innocence, and it endeth also in innocence. Why seek many words? Be innocent: and thou 
hast perfected righteousness. .. . But who is innocent? He who while he hurteth not another, injureth not 
himself. For he who hurteth himself, is not innocent. Some one saith: Lo, I have not robbed any one, I have 
not oppressed any one: I will live happily on my own substance, the fruits of my virtuous toil; I wish to 
have fine banquets, I wish to spend as much as pleaseth me, to drink with those whom I like as much as I 
please; whom have I robbed, whom have I oppressed, who hath complained of me? He seemeth innocent. 
But if he corrupt himself, if he overthrow the temple of God within himself, why hope that he will act with 
mercy toward others, and spare the wretched? Can that man be merciful to others, who unto himself is 
cruel? The whole of righteousness, therefore, is reduced to the one word, innocence. But the lover of 
iniquity, hateth his own soul. When he loved iniquity, he fancied he was injuring others. But consider 
whether he was injuring others: “He who loveth iniquity,” he saith, “hateth his own soul.” He therefore 
who wishes to injure another, first injureth himself; nor doth he walk, since there is no room. For all 
wickedness suffereth from narrowness: innocence alone is broad enough to walk in. “I walked in the 
innocence of my heart, in the midst of my house.” By the middle of his house, he either signifieth the 
Church herself; for Christ walketh in her: or his own heart; for our inner house is our heart: as he hath 
explained in the above words, “in the innocence of my heart.” What is the innocence of the heart? The 
middle of his house? Whoever hath a bad house in this, is driven out of doors. For whoever is oppressed 
within his heart by a bad conscience, just as any man in consequence of the overflow of a waterspout or of 
smoke goeth out of his house, suffereth not himself to dwell therein; so he who hath not a quiet heart, 
cannot happily dwell in his heart. Such men go out of themselves in the bent of their mind, and delight 
themselves with things without, that affect the body; they seek repose in trifles, in spectacles, in luxuries, 
in all evils. Wherefore do they wish themselves well without? Because it is not well with them within, so 
that they may rejoice in a good conscience... . 


4. “I set no wicked thing before my eyes” (ver. 3)... . I did love no wicked thing. And he explaineth this 
same wicked thing: “I hated them that do unfaithfulness.” Attend, my brethren. If ye walk with Christ in 
the midst of His house, that is, if either in your heart ye have a good repose, or in the Church herself 
proceed on a good journey in the way of godliness; ye ought not to hate those unfaithful only who are 
without, but whomsoever also ye may have found within. Who are the unfaithful? They who hate the law 
of God; who hear, and do it not, are called unfaithful. Hate the doers of unfaithfulness, repel them from 
thee. But thou shouldest hate the unfaithful, not men: one man who is unfaithful, hath, ye see, two names, 
man, and unfaithful: God made him man, he made himself unfaithful; love in him what God made, 
persecute in him what he made himself. For when thou shalt have persecuted his unfaithfulness, thou 
killest the work of man, and freest the work of God. “I hated the doers of unfaithfulness.” 


5. “The wicked heart hath not cleaved unto me.” ... The heart of a man, who wisheth not anything 
contrary to any that God wisheth, is called straight. . . . If therefore the righteous heart followeth God, the 
crooked heart resisteth God. Suppose something untoward happeneth to him, he crieth out, “God, what 
have I done unto Thee? What sin have I committed?” He wisheth himself to appear just, God unjust. What 
is so crooked as this? It is not enough that thou art crooked thyself: thou must think thy rule crooked also. 
Reform thyself, and thou findest Him straight, in departing from whom thou hast made thyself crooked. 
He doth justly, thou unjustly; and for this reason thou art perverse, since thou callest man just, and God 
unjust. What man dost thou call just? Thyself. For when thou sayest, “What have I done unto Thee?” thou 
thinkest thyself just. But let God answer thee: “Thou speakest truth: thou hast done nothing to Me: thou 
hast done all things unto thyself; for if thou hadst done anything for Me, thou wouldest have done good. 
For whatever is done well, is done unto Me; because it is done according to My commandment; but 
whatever of evil is done, is done unto thee, not unto Me; for the wicked man doth nothing except for his 
own Sake, since it is not what I command.” When ye see such men, brethren, reprove them, convince and 


correct them: and if ye cannot reprove or correct them, consent not to them. 


6. “When the wicked man departed from me, I knew him not” (ver. 4). I approved him not, I praised him 
not, he pleased me not. For we find the word “to know” occasionally used in Scripture, in the sense of “to 
be pleased.” For what is hidden from God, brethren? Doth He know the just, and doth He not know the 
unjust? What dost thou think of, that He doth not know? I say not, what thinkest thou; but what wilt thou 
ever think, that He will not have seen beforehand? God knoweth all things, then; and yet in the end, that 
is in judgment after mercy, He saith of some persons: “I will profess unto them, I never knew you; depart 
from Me, ye workers of iniquity.” Was there any one He did not know? But what meaneth, “I never knew 
you”? I acknowledge you not in My rule. For I know the rule of My righteousness: ye agree not with it, ye 
have turned aside from it, ye are crooked. Therefore He said here also: “When the wicked man departed 
from Me, I knew him not.” .. . Therefore, “when the wicked man departed from me,” that is, when the 
wicked man was unlike me, and was unwilling to imitate my paths, was unwilling in his wickedness to live 
as I had proposed myself for his imitation; “I knew him not.” What meaneth, “I knew him not”? Not that I 
was ignorant of him, but that I did not approve him. 


7. “Whoso privily slandered his neighbour, him I persecuted” (ver. 5). Behold the righteous persecutor, not 
of the man, but of the sin. “With the proud eye, and the insatiable heart, I did not feed.” What meaneth, “I 
did not feed with”? I did not eat in common with such. Attend, beloved; since ye are about to hear 
something wonderful. If he did not feed with this man, he did not eat with him; for to feed is to eat; how is 
it then that we find our Lord Himself eating with the proud? It was not only with those publicans and 
sinners, for they were humble: for they acknowledged their weakness, and asked for the physician. We 
find that He ate with the proud Pharisees themselves. A certain proud man had invited Him: it was the 
same who was displeased because a sinning woman, one of ill repute in the city, approached the feet of 
our Lord. .. . That Pharisee was proud: the Lord ate with him; what is it therefore that he saith? “With 
such an one I did not eat.” How doth He enjoin unto us what He hath not done Himself? He exhorteth us 
to imitate Himself: we see that He ate with the proud; how doth He forbid us to eat with the proud? We 
indeed, brethren, for the sake of reproof, abstain from communion with our brethren, and do not eat with 
them, that they may be reformed? We rather eat with strangers, with Pagans, than with those who hold 
with us, if we have seen that they live wickedly, that they may be ashamed, and amend; as the Apostle 
saith, “And if any man obey not our word by this Epistle, note that man, and have no company with him, 
that he may be ashamed. Yet count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother.” For the sake of 
healing others we usually do this; but nevertheless we often eat with many strangers and ungodly men. 


8. The pious heart hath its banquets, the proud heart hath its banquets: for it was on account of the food 
of the proud heart, that he said, “with an insatiable heart.” How is the proud heart fed? If a man is proud, 
he is envious: otherwise it cannot be. Pride is the mother of enviousness: it cannot but generate it, and 
ever coexist with it. Every proud man is, therefore, envious: if envious, he feedeth on the misfortunes of 
others. Whence the Apostle saith, “But if ye bite and devour one another, take heed that ye be not 
consumed of one another.” Ye see them, then, eating: eat not with these: fly such banquets: for they 
cannot satisfy themselves with rejoicing in others’ evils, because their hearts are insatiable. Beware thou 
art not caught in their feasts by the devil’s noose. . . . Just as birds feed at the trap, or fishes at the hook, 
they were taken, when they fed. The ungodly therefore have their own feasts, the godly also have theirs. 
Hear the feasts of the godly: “Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after righteousness: for they shall 
be filled.” If therefore the godly eateth the meat of righteousness, and the ungodly of pride; it is no 
wonder if he is insatiable in heart. He eateth the meat of iniquity: do not eat the meat of iniquity, and the 
proud in eye, and the insatiable in heart, eateth not with thee. 


9. And whence wast thou fed? And what pleased thee, when he did not eat with thee? “Mine eyes,” he 
saith, “were upon such as are faithful in the land, that they might sit with me” (ver. 6). That is, that with 
Me they might be seated. In what sense are they “to sit”? “Ye shall sit on twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.” The faithful of the earth judge, for to them it is said, “Know ye not, that we shall 
judge angels?” “Whoso walketh in a spotless way, he ministered unto me.” To “Me,” he saith, not to 
himself. For many minister the Gospel, but unto themselves; because they seek their own things, not the 
things of Jesus Christ. ... 


10. “The proud man hath not dwelt in the midst of my house” (ver. 7). Understand this of the heart. The 
proud did not dwell in my heart: no such dwelt in my heart: for he hurried away from me. None but the 
meek and peaceful dwelt in my heart; the proud dwelt not there, for the unrighteous one dwelleth not in 
the heart of the righteous. Let the righteous be distant from thee, I know not how many miles and 
stations: ye dwell together, if ye have one heart. “The proud doer hath not dwelt in the midst of my house: 
he that speaketh unjust things hath not directed in the sight of my eyes.” This is the spotless way, where 
we understand when the Lord cometh unto us. 


11. “In the morning I destroyed all the ungodly that were in the land. That I may root out all wicked doers 
from the city of the Lord” (ver. 8). This is obscure. There are then wicked doers in the city of the Lord, and 
they at present, seemingly, spared. Why so? Because it is the season of mercy: but that of judgment will 
come; for the Psalm thus began, “Of mercy and judgment will I sing unto Thee, O Lord.” ... 


12. He at present spareth, He will then judge. But when will He judge? When night shall have passed 


away. For this reason He hath said: “In the morning.” When the day shall at last have arrived, night having 
passed by. Why doth He spare them until the dawn? Because it was night. What meaneth, it was night? 
Because it was the season for mercy: He was merciful, while the hearts of men were hidden. Thou seest 
some one living ill; thou endurest him: for thou knowest not of what sort he will prove to be; since it is 
night; whether he who to-day liveth ill, to-morrow may live well; and whether he who to-day liveth well, to- 
morrow may be wicked. For it is night, and God endureth all men, since He is of long-suffering: He 
endureth them, that sinners may be converted unto Him. But they who shall not have reformed 
themselves in that season of mercy, shall be slain. And wherefore? That they may be scattered abroad 
from the city of the Lord, from the fellowship of Jerusalem, from the fellowship of the Saints, from the 
fellowship of the Church. But when shall they be slain? “At dawn.” What meaneth, “at dawn”? When night 
shall have passed away. Wherefore now doth he spare? Because it is the season of mercy. Why doth He not 
always spare? Because, “Mercy and judgment will I sing unto Thee, O Lord.” Brethren, let no man flatter 
himself: all the doers of iniquity shall be slain; Christ shall slay them at the dawn, and shall destroy them 
from His city. But now while it is the time of mercy, let them hear Him. Everywhere He crieth out by the 
Law, by the Prophets, by the Psalms, by the Epistles, by the Gospels: see that He is not silent; that He 
spareth; that He granteth mercy; but beware, for the judgment will come. 


PSALM CII 


1. Behold, one poor man prayeth, and prayeth not in silence. We may therefore hear him, and see who he 
is: whether it be not perchance He, of whom the Apostle saith, “Though He was rich, yet for your sakes 
He became poor, that ye through His poverty might be rich.” If it is He, then, how is He poor? For in what 
sense He is rich, who seeth not? What then is richer than He, by whom riches were made, even those 
which are not true riches? For through Him we have even these riches, ability, memory, character, health 
of body, the senses, and the conformation of our limbs: for when these are safe, even the poor are rich. 
Through Him also are those greater riches, faith, piety, justice, charity, chastity, good conduct: for no man 
hath these, except through Him who justifieth the ungodly. . . . Behold, how rich! In one so rich, how are 
we to recognise these words? “I have eaten ashes as it were bread: and mingled my drink with weeping.” 
Have these so great riches come to this? The former state is a very high one, this is a very lowly one... . 
Yet still examine whether this poor man be He; since, “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 
Reflect also upon these words: “I am Thy servant, and the Son of Thine handmaid.” Observe, this 
handmaid, chaste, a virgin, and a mother: for there He received our poverty, when He was clothed in the 
form of a servant, emptying Himself; lest thou shouldest dread His riches, and in thy beggarly state 
shouldest not dare approach Him. There, I say, He put on the form of a servant, there He was clothed with 
our poverty; there He made Himself poor, and us rich. We are now drawing near to understand these 
things of Him: nevertheless we may not as yet rashly pronounce... . 


2. Let him add poverty then to poverty: let Him transfigure unto Himself our humble body: let Him be our 
Head, we His limbs, let there be two in one flesh. .. . For He hath deigned to hold even us as His limbs. 
The penitent also are among His limbs. For they are not shut out, nor separated from His Church: nor 
would He make the Church His spouse, unless by words like these: “Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” Let us then hear what the head and the body prayeth, the bridegroom and bride, Christ and 
the Church, both one Person; but the Word and the flesh are not both one thing; the Father and the Word 
are both one thing; Christ and the Church are both one Person, one perfect man in the form of His own 
fulness. ... Let us hear therefore Christ, poor within us and with us, and for our sakes. For the title itself 
indicates the poor one. Lastly, remember that I conjectured who that poor one was: let us hear His prayer, 
and recognise His Person; and mistake not, when thou shalt have heard anything that cannot apply to His 
Head; it was for this reason that I have prefaced as I have, that whatever thou shalt hear of this 
description, thou mayest understand as sounding from the weakness of the body, and recognise the voice 
of the members in the head. The title is, “A Prayer of the afflicted, when he was tormented, and poured 
out his prayer before the Lord.” It is the same poor one who elsewhere saith: “From the ends of the earth 
will I call upon Thee, when my heart is in heaviness.” He is afflicted because He is also Christ; who in the 
Prophet’s words calleth Himself both Bridegroom and Bride: “He hath bound on me the diadem as on a 
bridegroom, and as a bride hath adorned me with an ornament.” He called Himself Bridegroom, He called 
Himself Bride; wherefore this, unless Bridegroom applieth to the Head, Bride to the body? They are one 
voice then, because they are one flesh. Let us hear, and recognise ourselves in these words; and if we see 
that we are without, let us labour to be there. 


3. “Hear my prayer, O Lord: and let my crying come unto Thee” (ver. 1). “Hear my prayer, O Lord,” is the 
same as, “Let my crying come unto Thee:” the feeling of the suppliant is shown by the repetition. “Turn 
not Thy face away from me.” When did God turn away His Face from His Son? when did the Father turn 
away His Face from Christ? But for the sake of the poverty of my members, “Turn not away Thy face from 
me: whatsoever day I am troubled, incline Thine ear unto me” (ver. 2)... . Thou art in trouble this day, I 
am in trouble; another is in trouble to-morrow, I am in trouble; after this generation other descendants, 
who succeed your descendants, are in trouble, I am in trouble; down to the end of the world, whoever are 
in trouble in My body, I am in trouble. ... Peter prayed, Paul prayed, the rest of the Apostles prayed; the 
faithful prayed in those times, the faithful prayed in the following times, the faithful prayed in the times of 
the Martyrs, the faithful pray in our times, the faithful will pray in the times of our descendants. “Right 
soon:” for I now ask that which Thou art willing to grant. I ask not earthly things, as an earthly man; but 
redeemed at last from my former captivity, I long for the kingdom of heaven; “Hear me right soon:” for it 
is only to such a longing that Thou hast said, “Even while Thou art speaking, I will say, Here I am.” 
Wherefore dost thou call? in what tribulation? in what want? O poor one, before the gate of God all-rich, 
in what longing dost thou beg? from what destitution dost thou ask relief? from what want dost thou 
knock, that it may be opened unto thee? 


4. “For my days are consumed away like smoke” (ver. 3). O days! if days: for where day is heard of, light is 
understood. “My days,” my times; wherefore, “like smoke,” unless from the puffing up of pride? .. . See 
smoke, like pride, ascending, swelling, vanishing: deservedly therefore failing, and not stedfast. “And my 
bones are scorched up as it were in an oven.” Both my bones, and my strength, not without tribulation, 
not without burning. The bones of the body of Christ, the strength of His body, is it anywhere greater than 
in the Holy Apostles? And yet see that the bones are scorched. “Who is offended, and I burn not?” They 
are brave, faithful, able interpreters and preachers of the word, living as they speak, speaking as they 
hear; they are clearly brave, yet all who suffer offences, are an oven to them. For there is love there, and 
more so in the bones. The bones are within all the flesh, and support all the flesh. But if any man suffer 
any offence, and endanger his soul; the bone is scorched in proportion as it loveth.... 


5. Look back to Adam, whence the human race sprung. For how but from him was misery propagated? 
whence but from him is this hereditary poverty? Let him then, who in his own body was at one time in 
despair, now that he is set in Christ’s body, say with hope, “My heart is smitten down, and withered like 
grass” (ver. 4). Deservedly, since all flesh is grass. But how did this happen unto thee? “Since I have 
forgotten to eat my bread.” For God had given His commandment for bread. For what is the bread of the 
soul? The serpent suggesting, and the woman transgressing, he touched the forbidden fruit, he forgot the 
commandment: his heart was smitten as it deserved, and withered like grass, since he forgot to eat his 
bread. Having forgotten to eat bread, he drinketh poison: his heart is smitten, and withered like grass.... 
Now eat that bread which thou hadst forgotten. But this very Bread hath come, in whose body thou 
mayest remember the voice of thy forgetfulness, and cry out in thy poverty, so that thou mayest receive 
riches. Now eat: for thou art in His body, who saith, “I am the living bread which came down from 
heaven.” Thou hadst forgotten to eat thy bread; but after His crucifixion, “all the ends of the earth shall be 
reminded, and be converted unto the Lord.” After forgetfulness, let remembrance come, let bread be 
eaten from heaven, that we may live; not manna, as they did eat, and died; that bread, of which it is said, 
“Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after righteousness.” 


6. “For the voice of my groaning, the bones cleave unto my flesh” (ver. 5). For many groan, and I also 
groan; even for this I groan, because they groan for a wrong cause. That man hath lost a piece of money, 
he groaneth: he hath lost faith, he groaneth not: I weigh the money and the faith, and I find more cause 
for groaning for him who groaneth not as he ought, or doth not groan at all. He committeth fraud, and 
rejoiceth. With what gain, with what loss? He hath gained money, he hath lost righteousness. For the 
latter reason, he who knoweth how to groan, groaneth; he who is near the head, who righteously clingeth 
to Christ’s body, groaneth for this reason. But the carnal do not groan for this reason, and they cause 
themselves to be groaned for, because they do not groan for this reason; nor can we despise them, 
whether they groan not at all, or groan for the wrong cause. For we wish to correct them, we wish to 
amend them, we wish to reform them, and when we cannot, we groan; and when we groan, we are not 
separated from them.... 


7. “I am become like a pelican in the wilderness, and like an owl among ruined walls” (ver. 6). Behold 
three birds and three places: the pelican, the owl, and the sparrow; and the three places are severally, the 
wilderness, the ruined walls, and the house-top. The pelican in the wilderness, the owl in the ruined walls, 
and the sparrow in the house-top. In the first place we must explain, what the pelican signifieth: since it is 
born in a region which maketh it unknown to us. It is born in lonely spots, especially those of the river 
Nile in Egypt. Whatever kind of bird it is, let us consider what the Psalm intended to say of it. “It 
dwelleth,” it saith, “in the wilderness.” Why enquire of its form, its limbs, its voice, its habits? As far as 
the Psalm telleth thee, it is a bird that dwelleth in solitude. The owl is a bird that loveth night. Parietinae, 
or ruins, as we call them, are walls standing without roof, without inhabitants, these are the habitation of 
the owl. And then as to the house-top and the sparrows, ye are familiar with them. I find, therefore, some 
one of Christ’s body, a preacher of the word, sympathizing with the weak, seeking the gains of Christ, 
mindful of his Lord to come. Let us see these three things from the office of His steward. Hath such a man 
come among those who are not Christians? He is a pelican in the wilderness. Hath he come among those 
who were Christians, and have relapsed? He is an owl in the ruined walls; for he forsaketh not even the 
darkness of those who dwell in night, he wisheth to gain even these. Hath he come among such as are 
Christians dwelling in a house, not as if they believed not, or as if they had let go what they had believed, 
but walking lukewarmly in what they believe? The sparrow crieth unto them, not in the wilderness, 
because they are Christians; nor in the ruined walls, because they have not relapsed; but because they are 
within the roof; under the roof rather, because they are under the flesh. The sparrow above the flesh 
crieth out, husheth not up the commandments of God, nor becometh carnal, so that he be subject to the 
roof. “What ye hear in the ear, that preach ye on the housetops.” There are three birds and three places; 
and one man may represent the three birds, and three men may represent severally the three birds; and 
the three sorts of places, are three classes of men: yet the wilderness, the ruined walls, and the house-top, 
are but three classes of men. 


8... . Let us not pass over what is said, or even read, of this bird, that is, the pelican; not rashly asserting 
anything, but yet not passing over what has been left to be read and uttered by those who have written it. 
Do ye so hear, that if it be true, it may agree; if false, it may not hold. These birds are said to slay their 
young with blows of their beaks, and for three days to mourn them when slain by themselves in the nest: 
after which they say the mother wounds herself deeply, and pours forth her blood over her young, bathed 
in which they recover life. This may be true, it may be false: yet if it be true, see how it agreeth with Him, 
who gave us life by His blood. It agreeth with Him in that the mother’s flesh recalleth to life her young 
with her blood; it agreeth well. For He calleth Himself a hen brooding over her young. .. . If, then, it be so 
truly, this bird doth closely resemble the flesh of Christ, by whose blood we have been called to life. But 
how may it agree with Christ, that the bird herself slays her own young? Doth not this agree with it? “I 
will slay, and I will make alive: I will wound, and I will heal.” Would the persecutor Saul have died, unless 
he were wounded from heaven; or would the preacher be raised up, unless by life given him from His 
blood? But let those who have written on the subject see to this; we ought not to allow our understanding 
of it to rest upon doubtful ground. Let us rather recognise this bird in the wilderness; as the Psalm 
expresseth it, “A pelican in the solitude.” I suppose that Christ born of a Virgin is here meant. He was 
born in loneliness, because He alone was thus born. After the nativity, we come to His Passion. ... Born in 


the wilderness, because alone so born; suffering in the darkness of the Jews as it were in night, in their 
sin, as it were in ruins: what next? “I have watched:” and “am become even as it were a sparrow, that 
sitteth alone upon the house-top” (ver. 7). Thou hadst then slept amid the ruins, and hadst said, “I laid me 
down, and slept.” What meaneth, “I slept”? Because I chose, I slept: I slept for love of night: but, “I rose 
again,” followeth. Therefore “I watched,” is here said. But after He watched, what did He? He ascended 
into heaven, He became as a sparrow by flying; that is, by ascending; “alone on the house-top;” that is, in 
heaven. He is therefore as the pelican by birth, as the owl by dying, as the sparrow by ascending again: 
there in the wilderness, as one alone; here in the ruined walls, as one slain by those who could not stand 
in the building; and here again watching and flying for our sakes alone on the house-top, He there 
intercedeth in our behalf. For our Head is as the sparrow, His body as the turtle-dove. “For the sparrow 
hath found her an house.” What house? In heaven, where He doth mediate for us. “And the turtle-dove a 
nest,” the Church of God hath found a nest from the wood of His Cross, where “she may lay her young,” 
her children. 


9. “Mine enemies revile me all day, and they that praised me are sworn together against me” (ver. 8). With 
their mouth they praised, in their heart they were laying snares for me. Hear their praise: “Master, we 
know that Thou art true, and teachest the way of God in truth, neither carest Thou for any man. Is it 
lawful to give tribute unto Caesar, or not?” And whence this evil repute, except because I came to make 
sinners my members, that by repentance they may be in my body? Thence is all the calumny, thence the 
persecution. “Why eateth your Master with publicans and sinners? They that be whole need not a 
physician, but they that be sick.” Would that ye were aware of your sickness, that ye might seek a 
physician; ye would not slay Him, and through your infatuated pride perish in a false health. 


10. “I have eaten ashes as it were bread: and mingled my drink with weeping” (ver. 9). Because He chose 
to have among His members these kinds of men, that they should be healed and set free, thence is the evil 
repute. Now at this day what is the character of Pagan calumny against us? what, brethren, do ye 
conceive they tell us? Ye corrupt discipline, and pervert the morality of the human race. Why dost thou 
attack us; say why? what have we done? By giving, he replieth, to men room for repentance, by promising 
impunity for all sins: for this reason men do evil deeds, careless of consequences, because everything is 
pardoned them, when they are converted. . .. And what is to become of thee, miserable man, if there shall 
be no harbour of impunity? If there is only licence for sinning, and no pardon for sins, where wilt thou be, 
whither wilt thou go? Surely even for thee did it happen, that that afflicted one ate ashes as it were bread, 
and mingled His drink with weeping. Doth not such a feast now please thee? But nevertheless, he 
replieth, men add to their sins under the hope of pardon. Nay, but they would add to them if they 
despaired of pardon. Dost thou not observe in what licentious cruelty gladiators live? whence this, except 
because, as destined for the sword and sacrifice, they choose to sate their lust, before they pour forth 
their blood? Wouldest not thou also thus address thyself? I am already a sinner, already an unjust man, 
one already doomed to damnation, hope of pardon there is none: why should I not do whatever pleaseth 
me, although it be not lawful? why not fulfil, as far as I can, any longings I may have, if, after these, 
nothing but torments only be in store? Wouldest thou not thus speak unto thyself, and from this very 
despair become still worse? Rather than this, then, He who promiseth forgiveness, doth correct thee, 
saying, “As I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live.” ... For in order that men might not live the worse from despair, He promised a 
harbour of forgiveness; again, that they might not live the worse from hope of pardon, He made the day of 
death uncertain: fixing both with the utmost providence, both as a refuge for the returning, and a terror 
to the loitering. Eat ashes as bread, and mingle thy drink with weeping; by means of this banquet thou 
shalt reach the table of God. Despair not; pardon hath been promised thee. Thanks be to God, he saith, 
because it is promised; I hold fast the promise of God. Now therefore live well. To-morrow, he replieth, I 
will live well. God hath promised the pardon; no one promised thee to-morrow. .. . 


11. “And that because of thine indignation and wrath: because thou hast taken me up, thou hast cast me 
down” (ver. 10). This is thy wrath, O Lord, in Adam: that wrath in which we were all born, which cleaveth 
unto us by our birth; the wrath froth the stock of iniquity, the wrath from the mass of sin: according to 
what the Apostle saith, “We also were once the children of wrath, even as others.” For He saith not, the 
wrath of God shall come upon him: but, “abideth upon him:” because that wrath in which he was born is 
not taken away. .. . Man set in honour, is made in the image of God: raised up to this honour, lifted up 
from the dust, from the earth, he hath received a reasonable soul; by the vivacity of that very reason, he is 
placed before all beasts, cattle, birds that fly, and fishes. For which of these hath reason to understand? 
Because none of them is created in the image of God. . . . Therefore, “Because Thou hast taken me up, 
Thou hast cast me down:” punishment followeth me, because Thou hast given me a free choice. For if 
Thou hadst not given me a free choice, and for this reason didst not make me better than cattle, just 
condemnation would not follow me when I sinned. Thus Thou hast taken me up in giving me freedom of 
choice, and by Thy judgment Thou hast cast me down. 


12. “My days have declined like a shadow” (ver. 11)... . He had said above, “My days are consumed away 
like smoke;” and he now saith, “My days have declined like a shadow.” In this shadow, day must be 
recognised; in this shadow, light must be discerned; lest afterward it be said in late and fruitless 
repentance, “What hath pride profited us? or what good hath riches with our vaunting brought us? All 
those things are passed away like a shadow.” Say at this season, all things will pass away like a shadow, 


and thou mayest not pass away like a shadow. “My days have declined like a shadow, and I am withered 
like grass.” For he had said above, “my heart is smitten down, and I am withered like grass.” But the 
grass bedewed with the Saviour’s blood will flourish afresh. “I have withered like grass;” I, that is, man, 
after that disobedience; this I have suffered from Thy just judgment: but what art Thou? 


13. For not because I have fallen, hast Thou grown old: for Thou art strong to set me free, who hast been 
strong to humble me. “But Thou, O Lord, endurest for ever: and Thy remembrance throughout all 
generations” (ver. 12). “Thy remembrance,” because Thou dost not forget: “throughout all generations,” 
forasmuch as we know the promise of life, both present and future. 


14. “Thou shalt arise, and have mercy upon Sion: for it is time that Thou have mercy upon her” (ver. 13). 
What time? “But when the fulness of time was come, God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made 
under the Law.” And where is Sion? “To redeem them that were under the Law.” First then were the Jews: 
for thence were the Apostles, thence those more than five hundred brethren, thence that later multitude, 
who had but one heart and one soul toward God. Therefore, “the time is come.” What time? “Behold, now 
is the accepted time: behold, now is the day of salvation.” Who saith this? That Servant of God, that 
Builder, who said, “Ye are God’s building.” 


15. Here therefore what saith he? “For thy servants take pleasure in her stones” (ver. 14). In whose 
stones? In the stones of Sion? But there are those there that are not stones. Not stones of what? What 
then followeth? “and pity the dust thereof.” I understand by the stones of Sion all the Prophets: there was 
the voice of preaching sent before, thence the ministry of the Gospel assumed, through their preaching 
Christ became known. Therefore thy servants have taken pleasure in the stones of Sion. But those 
faithless apostates from God, who offended their Creator by their evil deeds, have returned to the earth, 
whence they were taken. They have become dust, they have become ungodly. But wait, Lord; bear with us, 
Lord; be long-suffering, O Lord: let not the wind rush in, and sweep away this dust from the face of the 
earth. Let thy servants come, let them come, let them acknowledge in the stones thy voice, let them pity 
the dust of Sion, let them be formed in thy image: let the dust say, lest it perish, “Remember that we are 
but dust.” This of Sion: was not that which crucified the Lord, dust? What is worse, it was dust from the 
ruined walls; altogether dust it was, but nevertheless it was not in vain said of this dust, “Father, forgive 
them.” From this very dust there came a wall of so many thousands who believed, and who laid the price 
of their possessions at the Apostles’ feet. From that dust then there arose a human nature formed and 
beautiful. Who among the heathen acted thus? How few are there whom we admire for having done thus, 
compared with the many thousands of these converts? At first suddenly three, afterwards five thousand; 
all living in unity, all laying the price of their possessions, when they had sold them, at the Apostles’ feet, 
that it might be distributed to each, as each had need, who had one soul and one heart toward God. Who 
made this even of that very dust, but He who created Adam himself out of dust? This then is concerning 
Sion, but not in Sion only. 


16. “The heathen shall fear Thy Name, O Lord; and all the kings of the earth Thy Majesty” (ver. 15). Now 
that Thou hast pitied Sion, now that Thy servants have taken pleasure in her stones, by acknowledging 
the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets; now that they have pitied her dust; so that man is formed, or 
rather re-formed, in life out of dust; hence preaching hath increased among the heathen: let the heathen 
fear Thy Name, let another wall approach also from the heathen, let the Corner Stone be recognised, let 
the two who come from different regions, but who no longer differ in belief, meet in close union. 


17. “For the Lord shall build up Sion” (ver. 16). This work is going on now. O ye living stones, run to the 
work of building, not to ruin. Sion is in building, beware of the ruined walls: the tower is building, the ark 
is in building; remember the deluge. This work is in progress now; but when Sion is built, what will 
happen? “And He will appear in His glory.” That He might build up Sion, that He might be a foundation in 
Sion, He was seen by Sion, but not in His glory: “we have seen Him, and He had no form nor comeliness.” 
But truly when He shall have come with His angels to judge, shall they not look then upon Him whom they 
have pierced? and they shall be put to confusion when too late, who refused confusion in early and 
healthful repentance. 


18. “He hath turned Him unto the prayer of the poor destitute, and despised not their desire” (ver. 17). 
This is going on now in the building of Sion: the builders of Sion pray, they groan: He is the one poor, 
because the poor are many; because the thousands among so many nations are one in Him, because He is 
the unity of the peace of the Church, He is one, He is many: one, through love: many, on account of His 
extension. Therefore we now pray, we now run: now, if any man hath used to be otherwise, and lived 
differently, let him eat ashes as it were bread, and mingle his drink with weeping. Now is the time, when 
Sion is in building: now the stones are entering into the structure: when the building is finished, and the 
house dedicated, why dost thou run, to ask when too late, to beg in vain, to knock to no purpose, doomed 
to abide without with the five foolish virgins? Therefore now run. 


19. “Let these things be written for those that come after” (ver. 18). When these words were written, they 
profited not so much those among whom they were written for they were written to prophesy the New 
Testament, among men who lived according to the Old Testament. But God had both given that Old 
Testament, and had settled in that land of promise His own people. But since “Thy remembrance is from 
generation to generation,” belongeth not to the ungodly, but to the righteous; “in our generation” 


belongeth to the Old Testament; while “in the other generation” belongeth to the New Testament; and 
since the New Testament announceth this that was prophesied, “Let these things be written for those that 
come after: and the people which shall be created, shall praise the Lord.” Not the people which is created, 
but “the people which shall be created.” What is clearer, my brethren? Here is prophesied that creation of 
which the Apostle saith: “Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature; old things are passed 
away; behold, all things are become new.” “For he hath looked down from His lofty sanctuary.” He hath 
looked down from on high, that He might come unto the humble: from on high He hath become humble, 
that He might exalt the humble.... 


20. “Out of the heaven did the Lord look down upon the earth” (ver. 19): “that He might hear the 
mournings of such as are in fetters, and deliver the children of such as are put to death” (ver. 20). We 
have found it said in another Psalm, “O let the sorrowful sighs of the fettered come before Thee;” and ina 
passage where the voice of the martyrs was meant. Whence are the martyrs in fetters? ... But God had 
bound them with these fetters, hard indeed and painful for a season, but endurable on account of His 
promises, unto whom it is said, “On account of the words of Thy lips, I have kept hard ways.” We must 
indeed groan in these fetters in order to gain the mercy of God. These fetters must not be shunned, in 
order to gain a destructive freedom and the temporal and brief pleasure of this life, to be followed by 
perpetual bitterness. Accordingly Scripture, that we may not refuse the fetters of wisdom, thus 
addresseth us: “ ... Then shall her fetters be a strong defence for thee, and her chains a robe of glory.” 
Let the fettered therefore cry out, as long as they are in the chains of the discipline of God, in which the 
martyrs have been tried: the fetters shall be loosed, and they shall fly away, and these very fetters shall 
afterwards be turned into an ornament. This hath happened with the martyrs. For what have the 
persecutors effected by killing them, except that their fetters were thereby loosed, and turned into 
crowns? ... The remission of sins, is the loosing. For what would it have profited Lazarus, that he came 
forth from the tomb, unless it were said to him, “loose him, and let him go”? Himself indeed with His voice 
aroused him from the tomb, Himself restored his life by crying unto him, Himself overcame the mass of 
earth that was heaped upon the tomb, and he came forth bound hand and foot: not therefore with his own 
feet, but by the power of Him who drew him forth. This taketh place in the heart of the penitent: when 
thou hearest a man is sorry for his sins, he hath already come again to life; when thou hearest him by 
confessing lay bare his conscience, he is already drawn forth from the tomb, but he is not as yet loosed. 
When is he loosed, and by whom is he loosed? “Whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth,” He saith, “shall be 
loosed in Heaven.” Forgiveness of sins may justly be granted by the Church: but the dead man himself 
cannot be aroused except by the Lord crying within him; for God doth this within him. We speak to your 
ears: how do we know what may be going on in your hearts? But what is going on within, is not our doing, 
but His. 


21. “That the name of the Lord may be declared in Sion” (ver. 21). For at first, when the fettered were 
appointed unto death, the Church was oppressed: since these tribulations the Name of the Lord has been 
declared in Sion, with great freedom, in the Church herself. For she is Sion: not that one spot, at first 
proud, afterwards taken captive; but the Sion whose shadow was that Sion, which signifieth a watch- 
tower; because when placed in the flesh, we see into the things before us, extending ourselves not to the 
present which is now, but to the future. Thus it is a watch-tower: for every watcher gazes far. Places 
where guards are set, are termed watch-towers: these are set on rocks, on mountains, in trees, that a 
wider prospect may be commanded from a higher eminence. Sion therefore is a watch-tower, the Church 
is a watch-tower. . . . If therefore the Church be a watch-tower, the Name of the Lord is already declared 
there. Not the Lord’s Name only is declared in that Sion, but “His praise,” He saith, “in Jerusalem.” 


22. And how is it declared? “In the nations gathering together in one, and the kingdoms, that they may 
serve the Lord” (ver. 22). How is this accomplished, unless by the blood of the slain? How accomplished, 
but by the groans of the fettered? Those therefore who were in tribulation and humility have been heard; 
that in our times the Church might be in the great glory which we see her in, so that the very kingdoms 
which then persecuted her, now serve the Lord. 


23. “She answered Him in the way of His strength” (ver. 23)... . The preceding words show, that either 
“His praise,” or “Jerusalem,” answered: for it was said, “And His praise in Jerusalem; in the nations 
gathering together in one, and the kingdoms, that they may serve the Lord. Respondit ei.” We cannot say, 
“the kingdoms answered,” for he would have said responderunt. Respondit ei. We cannot say, “the nations 
answered,” for he would have said, responderunt (in the plural). Since then it is Respondit ei, in the 
singular, we look for the singular number above, and find that the words, “His praise,” and “Jerusalem,” 
are the only words in which we find it. But since it is doubtful, whether it be “His praise,” or “Jerusalem,” 
let us expound it each way. How did “His praise” answer Him? When they who are called by Him thank 
Him. For He calleth, we answer; not by our voice, but by our faith; not by our tongue, but by our life.... 
From His elect and holy men, Jerusalem also answereth Him. For Jerusalem also was called: and the first 
Jerusalem refused to hear, and it was said unto her, “Behold, thy house shall be left unto the desolate.” ... 
But that Jerusalem, of whom it was written, “Sing, O barren, thou that didst not bear,” “She hath 
answered Him.” What meaneth, “She hath answered Him”? She despiseth Him not when He called. He 
sent rain, She gave fruit. 


24. “She answered Him:” but where? “in the path of His strength.” .. . The Church therefore answered 


Him not in the way of weakness; because after His resurrection He called the Church from the whole 
world, no longer weak upon the cross, but strong in heaven. For it is not the praise of the Christian faith 
that they believe that Christ died, but that they believe that He arose from the dead. Even the Pagan 
believeth that He died; and maketh this a charge against thee, that thou hast believed in one dead. What 
then is thy praise? It is that thou believest that Christ arose from the dead, and that thou dost hope that 
thou shalt rise from the dead through Christ: this is the praise of faith. “For if thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth that Jesus is the Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart that God hath raised Him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved.” .. . This is the faith of Christians. In this faith then, in which the Church is gathered, “She 
hath answered Him,” She gave Him worship according to His commandments: “in the path of His 
strength,” not in the path of His weakness. 


25. How she answered Him, ye have already heard above. “In the gathering of the nations into one.” 
Herein she answered Him, in unity: he who is not in unity, answereth Him not. For He is One, the Church 
is unity: none but unity answereth to Him who is One. . . . Since some were destined to say against her, 
She hath existed, and no longer doth exist; “Show me,” He saith, “the shortness of my days,” what is it, 
that I know not what apostates from me murmur against me? why is it that lost men contend that I have 
perished? For they surely say this, that I have been, and no longer am: “Show me the shortness of my 
days.” I do not ask from Thee about those everlasting days: they are without end, where I shall be; it is not 
those I ask of: I ask of temporal days; show unto me my temporal days; “show me the shortness,” not the 
eternity, “of my days.” Declare unto me, how long I shall be in this world: on account of those who say, 
“She hath been,” and is no more: on account of those who say, The Scriptures are fulfilled, all nations 
have believed, but the Church hath become apostate, and hath perished from among all nations... . 


26. Seest thou not that there are still nations among whom the Gospel hath not been preached? Since 
then it is needful that what the Lord spoke shall be fulfilled, declaring unto the Church the shortness of 
my days, that this Gospel be preached in all nations, and then that the end may come, why is it that thou 
sayest that the Church hath already perished from among all nations, when the Gospel is being preached 
for this purpose, that it may be in all nations? Therefore the Church remaineth even unto the end of the 
world, in all nations; and this is the shortness of Her days, because all that is limited is short; so that She 
may pass into eternity from this brief existence. May heretics be lost, may that which they are be lost, and 
may they be found, that they may be what they are not. Shortness of days will be unto the end of the 
world: shortness for this reason, because the whole of this season, I say not from this day unto the end of 
the world, but from Adam down to the end of the world, is a mere drop compared with eternity. 


27. Let not therefore heretics flatter themselves against me, because I said, “the shortness of my days,” as 
if they would not last down to the end of the world. For what hath he added? “O my God, take me not 
away in the midst of my days” (ver. 24). Deal Thou not with me according as heretics speak. Lead me on 
unto the end of the world, not only to the middle of my days; and finish my short days, that Thou mayest 
afterwards grant unto me eternal days. Wherefore then hast thou asked concerning the shortness of thy 
days? Wherefore? Dost thou wish to hear? “Thy years are in the generation of generations.” This is why I 
asked concerning those short days, because although my days should endure unto the end of the world, 
yet they are short in comparison of Thy days. For “Thy years are in the generation of generations.” 
Wherefore doth he not say, Thy years are unto worlds of worlds; for thus rather is eternity usually 
signified in the holy Scriptures; but he saith, “Thy years are in the generation of generations”? But what 
are thy years? what, but those which do not come, and then pass away? what, but they which come not, so 
as to cease again? For every day in this season so cometh as to cease again; every hour, every month, 
every year; nothing of these is stationary; before it hath come, it is to be; after it hath come, it will not be. 
Those everlasting years of thine, therefore, those years that are not changed, “are in the generation of 
generations.” There is a “generation of generations;” in that shall thy years be. There is one such, and if 
we acknowledge it aright, we shall be in it, and the years of God shall be in us. How shall they be in us? 
Just as God Himself shall be in us: whence it is said, “That God may be all in all.” For the years of God, 
and God Himself, are not different: but the years of God are the eternity of God: eternity is the very 
substance of God, which hath nothing changeable; there nothing is past, as if it were no longer: nothing is 
future, as if it existed not as yet. There is nothing there but, Is: there is not there, Was, and Will be; 
because what was, is now no longer: and what will be, is not as yet: but whatever is there, simply Is... . 
Behold this great I Am! What is man’s being to this? To this great I Am, what is man, whatever he be? 
Who can understand that To Be? who can share it? who can pant, aspire, presume that he may be there? 
Despair not, human frailty! “I am,” He saith, “the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.” Thou hast heard what Iam in Myself: now hear what I am on thy account. This eternity then hath 
called us, and the Word burst forth from eternity. It is now eternity, it is now the Word, and no longer time. 


28. ... From so many generations thou wilt gather together all the holy offspring of all generations, and 
wilt form one generation thence: “In” this “generation of generations are Thy years,” that is, that eternity 
will be in that generation, which is collected from all generations, and reduced into one; this shall share in 
Thy eternity. Other generations are born for fulfilling their times, out of which this one is regenerated for 
ever; though changed it shall be endued with life, it shall be fitted to bear Thee, receiving strength from 
Thee. 


29. “Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth: and the Heavens are the work of 


Thy hands” (ver. 25)... . God laid the foundation of the earth, we know: the heavens are the works of His 
hands. For do not imagine that God doth one thing with His hand, another by His word. What He doth by 
His word, He doth by His hand: for He hath not distinct bodily members, who said, “I Am That I Am.” And 
perhaps His Word is His hand, assuredly His hand is His power. For inasmuch as it is said, “Let there be a 
firmament,” and there was a firmament; He is understood to have created it by His Word; but when He 
said, “Let Us make man in Our image, after Our likeness;” He seemeth to have created him by His hand. 
Hear therefore: “The heavens are the work of Thy hands.” Lo, what He created by His word, He created 
also by His hands; because He created them through His excellence, through His power. Observe rather 
what He created, and seek not to know in what manner He created them. It is much to thee to understand 
how He created them, since He created thyself so, that thou mayest first be a servant obeying, and 
afterwards perhaps a friend understanding. 


30. “They shall perish, but Thou shalt endure” (ver. 26). The Apostle Peter saith this openly: “By the word 
of God the heavens were of old,” etc. He hath said then that the heavens have already perished by the 
flood: and we know that the heavens perished as far as the extent of this atmosphere of ours. For the 
water increased, and filled the whole of that space in which birds fly; thus perished the heavens that are 
near the earth; those heavens which are meant when we speak of the birds of heaven. But there are 
heavens of heavens higher than these in the firmament: but whether these also shall perish by fire, or 
those only which perished also by the flood, is a much harder question among the learned, nor can it 
easily, especially in a limited space of time, be explained. Let us therefore dismiss or put it off; 
nevertheless, let us know that these things perish, and that God endureth. ... 


31. Perhaps by the heavens we here may understand, without being far-fetched, the righteous themselves, 
the saints of God, abiding in whom God hath thundered in His commandments, lightened in His miracles, 
watered the earth with the wisdom of truth, for “The heavens have declared the glory of God.” But shall 
they perish? Shall they in any sense perish? In what sense? As a garment. What is, as a garment? As to the 
body. For the body is the garment of the soul; since our Lord called it a garment, when He said, “Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body than raiment?” How then doth the garment perish? “Though our 
outward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by day.” They then shall perish: but as to the 
body: “But Thou shalt endure.” .. . Such heavens therefore shall perish; not, however, for ever; they shall 
perish, that they may be changed. Doth not the Psalm say this? Read the following: “They shall all wax old 
as doth a garment; and as a vesture shalt Thou change them, and they shall be changed.” Thou hearest of 
the garment, of the vesture, and dost thou understand anything but the body? We may therefore hope for 
the change of our bodies also, but from Him who was before us, and abideth after us... .”But Thou art the 
same, and Thy years shall not fail” (ver. 27). But what are we to those years with these beggarly years? 
and what are they? Yet we ought not to despair. He had already said in His great and exceeding Wisdom, 
“T Am That I Am;” and yet He saith to console us, “I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob:” and we are Abraham’s seed: even we, although abject, although dust and ashes, trust in 
Him. We are servants: but for our sakes our Lord took the garb of a servant: for us who are mortal the 
Immortal One deigned to die, for our sakes He showed His example of resurrection. Let us therefore hope 
that we may reach these lasting years, in which days are not spent in a revolution of the Sun, but what is 
abideth even as it is, because it alone truly Is. 


32. “The children of Thy servants shall dwell there: and their seed shall stand fast for ages” (ver. 28): for 
the age of ages, the age of eternity, the age that abideth. But, “the children,” he saith, “of Thy servants:” 
is it to be feared lest we be the servants of God, and our children, and not ourselves, dwell there? Or if we 
are the children of the servants, inasmuch as we are the Apostles’ children, what are we to say? Can those 
children rising after have so unhappy a presumption, as to boast in their late succession, and so to 
venture to say, We shall be there; the Apostles will not be there? May this be far from their piety as 
children, from their faith as little ones, from their understanding when of age! The Apostles also will be 
there: rams go before, lambs follow. Wherefore then, “the children of Thy servants;” and not in brief, “Thy 
servants”? Both they are Thy servants, and their children are Thy servants; and the children of these, 
their grandsons, what are they but Thy servants? Thou wouldest include them all briefly, if Thou shouldest 
say, Thy servants shall dwell therein. .. .”The children of Thy servants,” are the works of Thy servants; no 
one shall dwell there, but through his own works. What therefore meaneth, Their children shall dwell? Let 
no man boast that he shall dwell there, if he calleth himself God’s servant, and hath not works; for none 
but children shall dwell there. What meaneth therefore, “The children of Thy servants shall dwell there”? 
Thy servants shall dwell there by their own works, Thy servants shall dwell there through their own 
children. Be not therefore barren, if thou dost wish to dwell there; send before the children whom thou 
mayest follow, by sending them before thee, not by burying them. Let thy children lead thee to the land of 
promise, the land of the living, not of the dying: whilst thou art living here in this pilgrimage, let them go 
before thee, let them receive thee. ... 


PSALM CIII 


1... .”Bless the Lord, O my soul! and all that is within me, His holy Name” (ver. 1). I suppose that he 
speaketh not of what is within the body; I do not suppose him to mean this, that our lungs and liver, and 
so forth, are to burst forth into the voice of blessing of the Lord. There are lungs in our breast indeed, like 
a kind of bellows, which send forth successive breathings, which breathing forth of the air inhaled is 


pressed out into voice and sound, when the words are articulated; nor can any utterance sound forth from 
our mouth, but what the pressed lungs have given vent to; but this is not the meaning here; all this 
relateth to the ears of men. God hath ears: the heart also hath a voice. A man speaketh to the things 
within him, that they may bless God, and saith unto them, “all that is within me bless His holy Name!” 
Dost thou ask the meaning of what is within thee? Thy soul itself. In saying then, “all that is within me, 
bless His holy Name,” it only repeateth the above, “Bless the Lord, O my soul:” for the word “Bless,” is 
understood. Cry out with thy voice, if there be a man to hear; hush thy voice, when there is no man to 
hear thee; there is never wanting one to hear all that is within thee. Blessing therefore hath already been 
uttered from our mouth, when we were chanting these very words. We sung as much as sufficed for the 
time, and were then silent: ought our hearts within us to be silent to the blessing of the Lord? Let the 
sound of our voices bless Him at intervals, alternately, let the voice of our hearts be perpetual. When thou 
comest to church to recite a hymn, thy voice soundeth forth the praises of God: thou hast sung as far as 
thou couldest, thou hast left the church; let thy soul sound the praises of God. Thou art engaged in thy 
daily work: let thy soul praise God. Thou art taking food; see what the Apostle saith: “Whether ye eat or 
drink, do all to the glory of God.” I venture to say; when thou sleepest, let thy soul praise the Lord. Let not 
thoughts of crime arouse thee, let not the contrivances of thieving arouse thee, let not arranged plans of 
corrupt dealing arouse thee. Thy innocence even when thou art sleeping is the voice of thy soul. 


2. “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His rewards” (ver. 2). But the rewards of the Lord cannot 
be before thine eyes unless thy sins are before thine eyes. Let not delight in past sin be before thine eyes, 
but let the condemnation of sin be before thine eyes: condemnation from thee, forgiveness from God. For 
thus God rewardeth thee, so that thou mayest say, “How shall I reward the Lord for all His rewards unto 
me?” This it was that the martyrs considering (whose memory we are this day celebrating), and all the 
saints who have despised this life, and as ye have heard in the Epistle of St. John, laid down their lives for 
the brethren, which is the perfection of love, even as our Lord saith: “Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends:” this the holy martyrs, then, considering, despised their lives 
here, that they might find them there, following our Lord’s words when He said, “He that loveth his life, 
shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for My sake, shall keep it unto life eternal.” .. .”Forget not,” he 
saith, “all His rewards:” not awards, but “rewards.” For something else was due, and what was not due 
hath been paid. Whence also these words: “What,” he asketh, “shall I reward the Lord for all His rewards 
unto me?” Thou hast rewarded good with evil; He rewardeth evil with good. How hast thou, O man, 
rewarded thy God with evil for good? Thou who hast once been a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and 
injurious, hast rewarded blasphemies. For what good things? First, because thou art: but a stone also is. 
Next, because thou livest: but a brute also liveth. What reward wilt thou give the Lord, for His having 
created thee above all the cattle; and above all the fowls of the air, in His image and likeness? Seek not 
how to reward Him: give back unto Him His own image: He requireth no more; He demandeth His own 
coin.... 


3. Think thou, soul, of all the rewards of God, in thinking over all thy wicked deeds: for as many as are thy 
sins, so many are His rewards of good. And what present, what offering, what sacrifice, canst thou ever 
tender unto Him? .. . What wilt thou reward the Lord with? For thou wast reflecting, and couldest not 
find: “I will receive the cup of salvation.” What? hath not the Lord Himself given the cup of salvation? 
Reward Him from thine own, if thou canst. I would say, No, do it not; reward Him not from thine own; God 
doth not will to be rewarded from thine own. If thou rewardest Him from thine own, thou rewardest sin. 
For all that thou hast thou hast from Him: sins only thou hast of thine own. He doth not wish to be 
rewarded from thine, He doth will from His own. Just as, if thou shouldest bring to a husbandman, from 
the land which he hath sown, an ear of wheat, thou hast rewarded him from the husbandman’s own 
produce; if thorns, that hast offered him of thine own. Reward truth, in truth praise the Lord: if thou shalt 
choose to reward Him from thine own, thou wilt lie. He who speaketh a lie, speaketh of his own. If he who 
speaketh a lie, speaketh of his own: so he who speaketh truth, speaketh of the Lord’s. But what is to 
receive the cup of salvation, but to imitate the Passion of our Lord? . . . I will receive the cup of Christ, I 
will drink of our Lord’s Passion. Beware that thou fail not. But, “I will call upon the Name of the Lord.” 
They then who failed, called not upon the Lord; they presumed in their own strength. Do thou so return, 
as remembering that thou art returning what thou hast received. So then let thy soul bless the Lord, as 
not to forget all His rewards. 


4. Hear ye all His rewards. “Who forgiveth all thy sin: who healeth all thine infirmities” (ver. 3). Behold 
His rewards. What, save punishment, was due unto the sinner? What was due to the blasphemer, but the 
hell of burning fire? He gave not these rewards: that thou mayest not shudder with dread: and without 
love fear Him... . But thou art a sinner. Turn again, and receive these His rewards: He “forgiveth all thy 
sin.” ... Yet even after remission of sins the soul herself is shaken by certain passions; still is she amid the 
dangers of temptation, still is she pleased with certain suggestions; with some she is not pleased, and 
sometimes she consenteth unto some of those with which she is pleased: she is taken. This is infirmity: but 
He “healeth all thine infirmities.” All thine infirmities shall be healed: fear not. They are great, thou wilt 
say: but the Physician is greater. No infirmity cometh before the Almighty Physician as incurable: only 
suffer thou thyself to be healed: repel not His hands; He knoweth how to deal with thee. Be not only 
pleased when He cherisheth thee, but also bear with Him when He useth the knife: bear the pain of the 
remedy, reflecting on thy future health. . . . Thou dost not endure in uncertainty: He who promised thee 
health, cannot be deceived. The physician is often deceived: and promiseth health in the human body. Why 


is he deceived? Because he is not healing his own creature. God made thy body, God made thy soul. He 
knoweth how to restore what He hath made, He knoweth how to fashion again what He hath already 
fashioned: do thou only be patient beneath the Physician’s hands: for He hateth one who rejects His 
hands. This doth not happen with the hands of a human physician... . 


5. “Who redeemeth thy life from corruption” (ver. 4). Behold, “the body which is corrupted, weigheth 
down the soul.” The soul then hath life in a corruptible body. What sort of life? It suffereth burdens, it 
beareth weights. How great obstacles are there to thinking of God Himself, as it is right that men should 
think of God, as if interrupting us from the necessity of human corruption? how many influences recall us, 
how many interrupt, how many withdraw the mind when fixed on high? what a crowd of illusions, what 
tribes of suggestions? All this in the human heart, as it were, teemeth with the worms of human 
corruption. We have set forth the greatness of the disease, let us also praise the Physician. Shall not He 
then heal thee, who made thee such as to be in health, hadst thou chosen to keep the law of health which 
thou hadst received? . . . First think of thine own health. Sometimes a man is stricken in his own house, on 
his bed, with a more than usually manifest disorder; although this disorder too, which men dislike to 
contemplate, be plain; yet each man may be attacked with that sickness for which human physicians are 
sought, and may gasp with fever in his bed; perhaps he may wish to consider of his domestic affairs, to 
make some order or disposition relating to his estate or his house; at once he is recalled from such cares 
by the anxiety of his friends, plainly expressed around him, and he is advised to dismiss these subjects, 
and first to take thought for his health. This then is addressed unto thee, and to all men: if thou art not 
sick, think of other things: if thy very infirmity prove thee sick, first take heed of thy health. Christ is thy 
health: think therefore of Christ. Receive the cup of His saving Health, “who healeth all thine infirmities;” 
if thou shalt choose, thou shalt gain this Health. .. . For thy life hath been redeemed from corruption: rest 
secure now: the contract of good faith hath been entered upon; no man deceives, no man circumvents, no 
man oppresses, thy Redeemer. He hath here made a barter, He hath already paid the price, He hath 
poured forth His blood. The only Son of God, I say, hath shed His blood for us: O soul, raise thyself, thou 
art of so great price. .. .”He redeemeth thy life from corruption.” 


6. “Who crowneth thee with mercy and loving-kindness.” Thou hadst perhaps begun to be in a manner 
proud, when thou didst hear the words, “He crowneth thee.” I am then great, I have then wrestled. By 
whose strength? By thine, but supplied by Him. . . . He crowneth thee, because He is crowning His own 
gifts, not thy deservings. “I laboured more abundantly than they all,” said the Apostle; but see what he 
addeth: “yet not I, but the grace of God which was with me.” . . . It is then by His mercy that thou art 
crowned; in nothing be proud; ever praise the Lord; forget not all His rewards. It is a reward when thou, a 
sinner and an ungodly man, hast been called, that thou mayest be justified. It is a reward, when thou art 
raised up and guided, that thou mayest not fall. It is a reward, when strength is given thee, that thou 
mayest persevere unto the end. It is a reward, that even that flesh of thine by which thou wast oppressed 
riseth again and that not even a hair of thy head perisheth. It is a reward, that after thy resurrection thou 
art crowned. It is a reward, that thou mayest praise God Himself for evermore without ceasing. ... 


7. After the battle, then, I shall be crowned; after the crown, what shall I do? “He who satisfieth thy 
longing with good things” (ver. 5)... . Seek thy own good, O soul. For one thing is good to one creature, 
another to another, and all creatures have a certain good of their own, to the completeness and perfection 
of their nature. There is a difference as to what is essential to each imperfect thing, in order that it may 
be made perfect; seek for thy own good. “There is none good but One, that is, God.” The highest good is 
thy good. What then is wanting unto him to whom the highest good is good? For there are inferior goods, 
which are good to different creatures respectively. What, brethren, is good unto the cattle, save to fill the 
belly, to prevent want, to sleep, to indulge themselves, to exist, to be in health, to propagate? This is good 
to them: and within certain bounds it hath an allotted measure of good, granted by God, the Creator of all 
things. Dost thou seek such a good as this? God giveth also this: but do not pursue it alone. Canst thou, a 
coheir of Christ, rejoice in fellowship with cattle? Raise thy hope to the good of all goods. He will be thy 
good, by whom thou in thy kind hast been made good, and by whom all things in their kind were made 
good. For God made all things very good. ... 


8. When shall my longing be satisfied with good things? when, dost thou ask? “Thy youth shall be renewed 
as the eagle’s.” Dost thou then ask when thy soul is to be satisfied with good things? When thy youth shall 
be restored. And he addeth, as an eagle’s. Something here lieth hidden; what however is said of the eagle, 
we will not pass over silently, since it is not foreign to our purpose to understand it. Let this only be 
impressed upon our hearts, that it is not said without cause by the Holy Spirit. For it hath intimated unto 
us a sort of resurrection. And indeed the youth of the eagle is restored, but not into immortality, for a 
similitude hath been given, as far as it could be drawn from a thing mortal to signify a thing immortal, not 
to demonstrate it. The eagle is said, after it becometh overpowered with bodily age, to be incapable of 
taking food from the immoderate length of its beak, which is always increasing. For after the upper part of 
its beak, which forms a crook above the lower part, hath increased from old age to an immoderate length, 
the length of this increase will not allow of its opening its mouth, so as to form any interval between the 
lower beak and the crook above. For unless there be such an opening, it hath no power of biting like a 
forceps, by which to shear off what it may put within its jaws. The upper part therefore increasing, and 
being too far hooked over, it cannot open its mouth, and take any food. This old age doth to it, it is 
weighed down with the infirmity of age, and becometh too weak from want of power to eat; two causes of 


infirmity assaulting it, old age, and want. By a natural device, therefore, in order in some measure to 
restore its youth, the eagle is said to dash and strike against a rock the upper lip of its beak, by the too 
great increase of which the opening for eating is closed: and by thus rubbing it against the rock, it 
breaketh off the weight of its old beak, which impeded its taking food. It cometh to its food, and 
everything is restored: it will be after its old age like a young eagle; the vigour of all its limbs returneth, 
the lustre of its plumage, the guidance of its wings, it flieth aloft as before, a sort of resurrection taketh 
place in it. For this is the object of the similitude, like that of the Moon, which after waning and being 
apparently intercepted, again is renewed, and becometh full; and signifieth to us the resurrection; but 
when it is full it doth not remain so; again it waneth, that the signification may never cease. Thus also 
what hath here been said of the eagle: the eagle is not restored unto immortality, but we are unto eternal 
life; but the similitude is derived from hence, that the rock taketh away from us what hindereth us. 
Presume not therefore on thy strength: the firmness of the rock rubbeth off thy old age: for that Rock was 
Christ. In Christ our youth shall be restored like that of the eagle. ... 


9. “The Lord executeth mercy and judgment for all them that are oppressed with wrong” (ver. 6)... .An 
adulterous woman is brought forward to be stoned according to the Law, but she is brought before the 
Lawgiver Himself. . . . Our Lord, at the time she was brought before Him, bending His Head, began 
writing on the earth. When He bent Himself down upon the earth, He then wrote on the earth: before He 
bent upon the earth, He wrote not on the earth, but on stone. The earth was now something fertile, ready 
to bring forth from the Lord’s letters. On the stone He had written the Law, intimating the hardness of the 
Jews: He wrote on the earth, signifying the productiveness of Christians. Then they who were leading the 
adulteress came, like raging waves against a rock: but they were dashed to pieces by His answer. For He 
said to them, “He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her.” And again bending His 
head, He began writing on the ground. And now each man, when he asked his own conscience, came not 
forward. It was not a weak adulterous woman, but their own adulterate conscience, that drove them back. 
They wished to punish, to judge; they came to the Rock, their judges were overthrown by the Rock... . 


10. Execute mercy to the wicked, not as being wicked. Do not receive the wicked, in so far forth as he is 
wicked: that is, do not receive him as if from inclination towards and love for his iniquity. For it is 
forbidden to give unto a sinner, and to receive sinners. Yet how is this, “Give unto every man that asketh 
of thee”? and this, “if thine enemy hunger, feed him”? This is seemingly contradictory: but it is opened to 
those who knock in the name of Christ, and will be clear unto those who seek. “Help not a sinner:” and, 
“give not to the ungodly;” and yet, “give unto every man that asketh of thee.” But it is a sinner who asketh 
of me. Give, not as unto a sinner. When dost thou give as unto a sinner? When that which maketh him a 
sinner, pleaseth thee so that thou givest. .. . Let those who give to a man who fights with wild beasts, tell 
me why they give? Why doth he give to this man? He loveth that in him, in which consists his greatest sin; 
this he feedeth, this he clotheth in him, wickedness itself, made public by all witnessing it. Why doth the 
man give, who giveth to actors, or to charioteers, or to courtesans? Do not these very persons give to 
human beings? But it is not the nature of God’s work that they attend to, but the iniquity of the human 
work. .. . When therefore thou givest, thou givest to infamy, not to bravery. As then he who giveth to the 
fighter of beasts, giveth not to the man, but to a most infamous profession; for if he were only a man, and 
not a fighter of beasts, thou wouldest not give; thou honourest him in vice, not nature: so on the other 
hand, if thou give to the righteous, if thou give to the prophet, if thou give to the disciple of Christ 
anything of which he is in want, without thinking that he is Christ’s disciple, that he is God’s minister, that 
he is God’s steward; but art thinking in that case of some temporal advantage, for instance, that when 
perchance he shall be needful to thy cause, he may be bought for thee, because thou hast given him 
something; thou hast no more given to the righteous, if thou hast thus given, than he gave to the man, 
when he gave to the beast-fighter. The matter, then, most beloved, is quite open to us, and I conceive, that 
although it was obscure, it is now clear. It was to this that the Lord bound thee, when He said, “He who 
hath received the righteous man.” That were enough. But as the righteous may be received with another 
intention, .. . He saith, “He who receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man:” that is, 
receiving him in consideration of his righteousness: . . . that is, because he is Christ’s disciple, because he 
is a steward of the Mystery: “Verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.” So understand, he 
who receiveth a sinner in the name of a sinner shall lose his reward. 


11. ...On this account therefore be merciful without fear, extend love even unto thine enemies: punish 
those who chance to belong to thy government, restrain them with affection, with charity, in regard to 
their eternal salvation; lest while thou sparest the flesh, the soul perish. Do this: and though thou have to 
endure many, over whom thou canst not exercise discipline, because thou hast no lawful authority over 
them; bear their injuries; be without apprehension. He will show mercy unto thee if thou shalt have been 
merciful: thou shalt be merciful, without the injuries thou sufferest losing their punishment; “To Me 
belongeth vengeance, I will repay,” saith the Lord. 


12. “He made His ways known unto Moses” (ver. 7)... . For the Law was given with this view, that the 
sick might be convinced of his infirmity, and pray for the physician. This is the hidden way of God. Thou 
hadst long ago heard, “Who healeth all thine infirmities.” Their infirmities were as yet hidden in the sick; 
the five books were given to Moses: the pool was surrounded by five porches; he brought forth the sick, 
that they might lie there, that they might be made known, not that they might be healed. The five porches 
discovered, but healed not, the sick; the pool healed when one descended, and this when it was disturbed: 


the disturbance of the pool was in our Lord’s Passion. . . . Since therefore this is a mystery there, he 
teacheth that the Law was given that sinners might be convinced of their sin, and call upon the Physician 
in order to receive grace. .. . Therefore, as I had begun to say, because this is a great mystery in the Law, 
that it was given with this view, that by the increase of sin, the proud might be humbled, the humbled 
might confess, the confessing might be healed; these are the hidden ways, which He made known to 
Moses, through whom He gave the Law, by which sin should abound, that grace might more abound... 
.”He hath made known His good pleasure unto the children of Israel.” To all the children of Israel? To the 
true children of Israel; yea, to all the children of Israel. For the treacherous, the insidious, the hypocrites, 
are not children of Israel. And who are the children of Israel? “Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile.” 


13. “The Lord is full of compassion and mercy: long-suffering, and of great mercy” (ver. 8). Why so long- 
suffering? Why so great in mercy? Men sin and live; sins are added on, life continueth: men blaspheme 
daily, and “He maketh His sun to rise over the good and the wicked.” On all sides He calleth to 
amendment, on all sides He calleth to repentance, He calleth by the blessings of creation, He calleth by 
giving time for life, He calleth through the reader, He calleth through the preacher, He calleth through the 
innermost thought by the rod of correction, He calleth by the mercy of consolation: “He is long-suffering, 
and of great mercy.” But take heed lest by ill using the length of God’s mercy, thou treasure up for thyself, 
as the Apostle saith, wrath in the day of wrath. .. . For some there are who prepare to turn, and yet put it 
off, and in them crieth out the raven’s voice, “Cras! Cras!” The raven which was sent from the ark, never 
returned. God seeketh not procrastination in the raven’s voice, but confession in the wailing of the dove. 
The dove, when sent forth, returned. How long, To-morrow! To-morrow!? Look to thy last morrow: since 
thou knowest not what is thy last morrow, let it suffice that thou hast lived up to this day a sinner. Thou 
hast heard, often thou art wont to hear, thou hast heard to-day also; daily thou hearest, and daily thou 
amendest not.... 


14. “He will not alway be chiding: neither keepeth He His anger for ever” (ver. 9). Since it is in 
consequence of His anger that we live in the scourges and corruption of mortality: we have this in 
punishment for the first sin... . Is it not through His anger, my brethren, that “in the sweat of thy face 
and in toil thou shalt eat bread, and the earth shall bear thorns and thistles unto thee”? This was said to 
our forefathers. Or if our life is different from this; if thou canst, turn unto some pleasure, where thou 
mayest not feel thorns. Choose what thou hast wished, whether thou art covetous or luxurious; to name 
these two alone; add a third passion, that of ambition; how great thorns are there in the desire of 
honours? in the luxury of lusts how great thorns? in the ardour of covetousness how great thorns? What 
troubles are there in base loves? What terrible anxieties here in this life? I omit hell. Beware lest thou 
even now become a hell unto thyself. The whole of this, my brethren, is the result of His anger: and when 
thou hast turned thyself unto works of righteousness, thou canst not but toil upon earth; and toil endeth 
not before life endeth. We must toil on the way, that we may rejoice in our country. He therefore consoleth 
by His promises thy toil, thy labours, thy troubles, saying to thee, “He will not alway be chiding.” 


15. “He hath not dealt with us according to our sins” (ver. 10). Thanks unto God, because He hath 
vouchsafed this. We have not received what we were deserving of: “He hath not dealt with us according to 
our sins, nor rewarded us according to our wickednesses.” “For as the height of heaven above the earth, 
so hath the Lord confirmed His mercy toward them that fear Him” (ver. 11). Observe the heaven: 
everywhere on every side it covereth the earth, nor is there any part of the earth not covered by the 
heaven. Men sin beneath heaven: they do all evil deeds beneath the heaven; yet they are covered by the 
heaven. Thence is light for the eyes, thence air, thence breath, thence rain upon the earth for the sake of 
its fruits, thence all mercy from heaven. Take away the aid of heaven from the earth: it will fail at once. As 
then the protection of heaven abideth upon the earth, so doth the Lord’s protection abide upon them that 
fear Him. Thou fearest God, His protection is above thee. But perhaps thou art scourged, and conceivest 
that God hath forsaken thee. God hath forsaken thee, if the protection of heaven hath forsaken the earth. 


16. “Look, how wide the east is from the west; so far hath He set our sins from us” (ver. 12). They who 
know the Sacraments know this; nevertheless, I only say what all may hear. When sin is remitted, thy sins 
fall, thy grace riseth; thy sins are as it were on the decline, thy grace which freeth thee on the rise. “Truth 
springeth from the earth.” What meaneth this? Thy grace is born, thy sins fall, thou art in a certain 
manner made new. Thou shouldest look to the rising, and turn away from the setting. Turn away from thy 
sins, turn unto the grace of God; when thy sins fall, thou riseth and profitest. ... One region of the heaven 
falleth, another riseth: but the region which is now rising will set after twelve hours. Not like this is the 
grace which riseth unto us: both our sins fall for ever, and grace abideth for ever. 


17. “Yea, like as a father pitieth his own children, even so hath the Lord had mercy on them that fear 
Him” (ver. 13). Let Him be as angry as He shall will, He is our Father. But He hath scourged us, and 
afflicted us, and bruised us: He is our Father. Son, if thou bewailest, wail beneath thy Father; do not so 
with indignation, do not so with the puffing up of pride. What thou sufferest, whence thou mournest, it is 
medicine, not punishment; it is thy chastening, not thy condemnation. Do not refuse the scourge, if thou 
dost not wish to be refused thy heritage: do not think of what punishment thou sufferest in the scourge, 
but what place thou hast in the Testament. 


18. “For He knoweth our forming” (ver. 14): that is, our infirmity. He knoweth what He hath created, how 
it hath fallen, how it may be repaired, how it may be adopted, how it may be enriched. Behold, we are 
made of clay: “The first man is of the earth, earthy: the second man is the Lord from heaven.” He sent 
even His own Son, Him who was made the second man, Him who was God before all things. For He was 
second in His coming, first in His returning: He died after many, He arose before all. “He knoweth our 
forming.” What forming? Ourselves. Why sayest thou that He knoweth? Because He hath pitied. 
“Remember that we are but dust.” Addressing God Himself, he saith, “Remember,” as if God could forget: 
He perceiveth, He knoweth in such a manner that He cannot forget. But what meaneth, “Remember”? Let 
thy mercy continue towards us. Thou knowest our forming; forget not our forming, lest we forget thy 
grace. 


19. “Man, his days are but as grass” (ver. 15). Let man consider what he is; let not man be proud. “His 
days are but as grass.” Why is the grass proud, that is now flourishing, and in a very short space dried up? 
Why is the grass proud that flourisheth only for a brief season, until the sun be hot? It is then good for us 
that His mercy be upon us, and from grass make gold. “For he flourisheth as a flower of the field.” The 
whole splendour of the human race; honour, powers, riches, pride, threats, is the flower of the grass. That 
house flourisheth, and that family is great, that family flourisheth; and how many flourish, and how many 
years do they live! Many years to thee, are but a short season unto God. God doth not count, as thou dost. 
Compared with the length and long life of ages, all the flower of any house is as the flower of the field. All 
the beauty of the year hardly lasteth for the year. Whatever there flourisheth, whatever there is warmed 
with heat, whatever there is beautiful, lasteth not; nay, it cannot exist for one whole year. In how brief a 
season do flowers pass away, and these are the beauty of the herbs! This which is so very beautiful, this 
quickly falleth. Inasmuch then as He knoweth as a father our forming, that we are but grass, and can only 
flourish for a time; He sent unto us His Word, and His Word, which abideth for evermore, He hath made a 
brother unto the grass which abideth not. Wonder not that thou shalt be a sharer of His Eternity; He 
became Himself first a sharer of thy grass. Will He who assumed from thee what was lowly, deny unto 
thee what is exalted in respect of thee? 


20. “The wind shall go over on it, it shall not be; and the place thereof shall know it no more” (ver. 16). For 
he is not speaking of grass, but of that for whose sake even the Word became grass. For thou art man, and 
on thy account the Word became man. “All flesh is grass:” “and the Word was made flesh.” How great then 
is the hope of the grass, since the Word hath been made flesh? That which abideth for evermore, hath not 
disdained to assume grass, that the grass might not despair of itself. 


21. In thy reflections therefore on thyself, think of thy low estate, think of thy dust: be not lifted up: if thou 
art anything better, thou wilt be so by His Grace, thou wilt be so by His mercy. For hear what followeth: 
“but the mercy of the Lord endureth for ever and ever upon them that fear Him” (ver. 17). Ye who fear not 
Him, will be grass, and in grass, and in torment with the grass: for the flesh shall arise unto the torment. 
Let those who fear Him rejoice, because His mercy is upon them. 


22. “And His righteousness upon children’s children” (ver. 18). He speaketh of reward, “upon children’s 
children.” How many servants of God are there who have not children, how much less children’s children? 
But He calleth our works our children; the reward of works, our “children’s children.” “Even upon such as 
keep His covenant.” Let men beware that all may not conceive what is here said to belong to themselves: 
let them choose, while they have the choice. “And keep in memory His commandments to do them.” Thou 
wast already disposed to flatter thyself, and perhaps to recite to me the Psalter, which I have not by heart, 
or from memory to say over the whole Law. Clearly thou art better in point of memory than I, better than 
any righteous man who doth not know the Law word for word: but see that thou keep the commandments. 
But how shouldest thou keep them? Not by memory, but by life. “Such as keep in memory His 
commandments:” not, to recite them; but, “to do them.” And now perhaps each man’s soul is disturbed. 
Who remembereth all the commandments of God? who remembereth all the writings of God? Lo, I wish 
not only to hold them in my memory, but also to do them in my works: but who remembereth them all? 
Fear not: He burdeneth thee not: “on two commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets.” ... 


23. “The Lord hath prepared His throne in heaven” (ver. 19). Who but Christ hath prepared His throne in 
heaven? He who descended and ascended, He who died, and rose from the dead, He who lifted up to 
heaven the manhood He had assumed, hath Himself prepared His throne in heaven. The throne is the seat 
of the Judge: observe therefore ye who hear, that “He hath prepared His throne in heaven.” .. . The 
kingdom is the Lord’s, and He shall be the Governor among the people. “And His kingdom shall rule over 
all.” 


24. “Bless ye the Lord, ye Angels of His, ye that are mighty in strength: ye that fulfil His word” (ver. 20). 
By the word of God, then, thou art not righteous, nor faithful, unless when thou dost it. “Ye that are 
mighty in strength, ye that fulfil His commandment, and hearken unto the voice of His words.” 


25. “Bless ye the Lord, all ye His hosts: ye servants of His that do His pleasure” (ver. 21). All ye angels, all 
ye that are mighty in strength: ye that do His word: all ye His hosts, ye servants of His that do His 
pleasure, do ye, ye bless the Lord. For all they who live wickedly, though their tongues be silent, by their 
lips do curse the Lord. What doth it profit if thy tongue singeth a hymn, while thy life breatheth sacrilege? 
By living ill thou hast set many tongues to blasphemy. Thy tongue is given to the hymn, the tongues of 


those who behold thee, to blasphemy. If then thou dost wish to bless the Lord, do His word, do His will. . . 


26. “Bless ye the Lord, all ye works of His, in all places of His dominion” (ver. 22). Therefore in every 
place. Let Him not be blessed where He ruleth not: “in all places of His dominion.” Let no man perchance 
say: I cannot praise the Lord in the East, because He hath departed unto the West; or, I cannot praise Him 
in the West, because He is in the East. “For neither from the east, nor from the west, nor yet from the 
desert hills. And why? God is the Judge.” He is everywhere, in such wise that everywhere He may be 
praised: He is in such wise on every side, that we may be joyful in Him on every side: He is in such wise 
blessed on every side, that on every side we may live well. .. .”In every place of His dominion: bless thou 
the Lord, O my soul!” The last verse is the same as the first: blessing is at the head of the Psalm, blessing 
at the end; from blessing we set out, to blessing let us return, in blessing let us reign. 


PSALM CIV 


1....”Bless the Lord, O my soul.” Let the soul of us all, made one in Christ, say this. “O Lord my God, 
Thou art magnified exceedingly!” (ver. 1). Where art Thou magnified? “Confession and beauty Thou hast 
put on.” Confess ye, that ye may be beautified, that He may put you on. “Clothed with light as a garment” 
(ver. 2). Clothed with His Church, because she is made “light” in Him, who before was darkness in herself, 
as the apostle saith: “Ye were sometime darkness, but now light in the Lord.” “Stretching out the heaven 
like a skin:” either as easily as thou dost a skin, if it be “as easily,” so that thou mayest take it after the 
letter; or let us understand the authority of the Scriptures, spread out over the whole world, under the 
name of a skin; because mortality is signified in a skin, but all the authority of the Divine Scriptures was 
dispensed unto us through mortal men, whose fame is still spreading abroad now they are dead. 


2. “Who covereth with waters the upper parts thereof” (ver. 3). The upper parts of what? Of Heaven. What 
is Heaven? Figuratively only we said, the Divine Scripture. What are the upper parts of the Divine 
Scripture? The commandment of love, than which there is none more exalted. But wherefore is love 
compared to waters? Because “the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit who is given 
unto us.” Whence is the Spirit Himself water? because “Jesus stood and cried, He that believeth on Me, 
out of his bosom shall flow rivers of living water.” Whence do we prove that it was said of the Spirit? Let 
the Evangelist himself declare, who followeth it up, and saith, “But this spake He of the Spirit, which they 
were to receive, who should believe on Him.” “Who walketh above the wings of the winds;” that is, above 
the virtues of souls. What is the virtue of a soul? Love itself. But how doth He walk above it? Because the 
love of God toward us is greater than ours toward God. 


3. “Who maketh spirits His angels, and flaming fire His ministers” (ver. 4): that is, those who are already 
spirits, who are spiritual, not carnal, He maketh His Angels, by sending them to preach His gospel. “And 
flaming fire His ministers.” For unless the minister that preacheth be on fire, he enflameth not him to 
whom he preacheth. 


4. “He hath founded the earth upon its firmness” (ver. 5). He hath founded the Church upon the firmness 
of the Church. What is the firmness of the Church, but the foundation of the Church. What is the 
foundation of the Church, but that of which the Apostle saith, “Other foundation can no man lay but that is 
laid, which is Christ Jesus.” And therefore, grounded on such a foundation, what hath she deserved to 
hear? “It shall not be bowed forever and ever.” “He founded the earth on its firmness.” That is, He hath 
founded the Church upon Christ the foundation. The Church will totter if the foundation totter; but when 
shall Christ totter, before whose coming unto us, and taking flesh on Him, “all things were made by Him, 
and without Him was not anything made;” who holdeth all things by His Majesty, and us by His goodness? 
Since Christ faileth not, “she shall not be bowed for ever and ever.” Where are they who say that the 
Church hath perished from the world, when she cannot even be bowed... . 


5. “The deep, like a garment, is its clothing” (ver. 6). Whose? Is it perchance God’s? But he had already 
said of His clothing, “Clothed with light as with a garment.” I hear of God clothed in light, and that light, if 
we will, are we. What is, if we will? if we are no longer darkness. Therefore if God is clothed with light, 
whose clothing, again, is the deep? For an immense mass of waters is called the deep. All water, all the 
moist nature, and the substance everywhere shed abroad through the seas, and rivers, and hidden caves, 
is all together called by one name, the Deep. Therefore we understand the earth, of which he said, “He 
hath founded the earth.” Of it I believe he said, “The deep, like a garment is its clothing.” For the water is 
as it were the clothing of the earth, surrounding it and covering it.... 


6. “Above the mountains the waters shall stand:” that is, the clothing of the earth, which is the deep, so 
increased, that the waters stood even above the mountains. We read of this taking place in the deluge. ... 
The Prophet minding to foretell future things, not to relate the past, therefore said it, because he would 
have it understood that the Church should be in a deluge of persecutions. For there was a time when the 
floods of persecutors had covered God’s earth, God’s Church, and had so covered it, that not even those 
great ones appeared, who are the mountains. For when they fled everywhere, how did they but cease to 
appear? And perchance of those waters is that saying, “Save me, O God, for the waters are come in even 
unto my soul.” Especially the waters which make the sea, stormy, unfruitful. For whatsoever earth the sea- 


water may have covered, it will not rather make it fruitful than bring it to barrenness. For there were also 
mountains beneath the waters, because above the mountains waters stood. . . . Why were the Apostles 
hidden by flight? Because “above the mountains the waters stood.” The power of the waters was great, 
but how long? Hear what followeth. 


7. “From Thy rebuke they shall fly” (ver. 7). And this was done, brethren; from God’s rebuke the waters 
did fly; that is, they went back from pressing on the mountains. Now the mountains themselves stand 
forth, Peter and Paul: how do they tower! They who before were pressed down by persecutors, now are 
venerated by emperors. For the waters are fled from the rebuke of God; because “the heart of kings is in 
the hand of God, He hath bent it whither He would;” He commanded peace to be given by them to the 
Christians; the authority of the Apostles sprang up and towered high. . . . The waters fled from the rebuke 
of God. “From the voice of Thy thunder they shall be afraid.” Now who is there that would not be afraid, 
from the voice of God through the Apostles, the voice of God through the Scriptures, through His clouds? 
The sea is quieted, the waters have been made afraid, the mountains have been laid bare, the emperor 
hath given the order. But who would have given the order, unless God had thundered? Because God 
willed, they commanded, and it was done. Therefore let no one of men arrogate anything to himself. 


8. “The mountains ascend, and the plains go down, into the place which Thou hast founded for them” (ver. 
8). He is still speaking of waters. Let us not here understand mountains as of earth; nor plains, as of 
earth: but waves so great that they may be compared to mountains. The sea did sometime toss, and its 
waves were aS mountains, which could cover those mountains the Apostles. But how long do the 
mountains ascend and the plains go down? They raged, and they are appeased. When they raged they 
were mountains: now they are appeased they are become plains: for He hath founded a place for them. 
There is a certain channel, as it were a deep place, into which all those lately raging hearts of mortals 
have retired. ... They were mountains formerly, now they are plains: yet, my brethren, even a dead calm 
is sea. For wherefore are they not now violent? wherefore do they not rage? Wherefore do they not try, if 
they cannot overthrow our earth, at least to cover it? Wherefore not? 


9. Hear. “Thou hast set a bound which they shall not pass over, neither shall they turn again to cover the 
earth” (ver. 9). What then, because now the bitterest waves have received a measure, that we must be 
allowed to preach such things even with freedom; because they have had their due limit assigned, 
because they cannot pass over the bound that is set, nor shall they return to cover the earth; what is 
doing in the earth itself? What workings take place therein, now that the sea hath left it bare? Although at 
its beach slight waves do make their noise, although Pagans still murmur round; the sound of the shores I 
hear, a deluge I dread not. What then; what is doing in the earth? “Who sendeth out springs in the little 
valleys” (ver. 10). “Thou sendest out,” he saith, “springs in the little valleys.” Ye know what little valleys 
are, lower places among the lands. For to hills and mountains, valleys and little valleys are opposed in 
contrary shape. Hills and mountains are swellings of the land: but valleys and little valleys, lownesses of 
the lands. Do not despise low places, thence flow springs. “Thou sendest out springs in the little valleys.” 
Hear a mountain. The Apostle saith, “I laboured more than they all.” A certain greatness is brought before 
us: yet immediately, that the waters may flow, he hath made himself a valley: “Yet not I, but the grace of 
God with me.” It is no contradiction that they who are mountains be also valleys: for as they are called 
mountains because of their spiritual greatness, so also valleys because of the humility of their spirit. “Not 
I,” he saith, “but the grace of God with me.”... 


10. What is, “In the midst between the mountains the waters shall pass through”? We have heard who are 
the “mountains,” the great Preachers of the word, the exalted Angels of God, though still in mortal flesh; 
lofty not by their own power, but by His grace; but as far as relates to themselves, they are valleys, in 
their humility they send forth springs. “In the midst,” he saith, “between the mountains, the waters shall 
pass through.” Let us suppose this said thus, “In the midst between the Apostles shall pass through the 
preachings of the Word of Truth.” What is, in the midst between the Apostles? What is called in the midst, 
is common. A common property, from which all alike live, is in the midst, and belongs not to me, but 
neither belongs it to thee, nor yet to me... . For if they are not in the midst, they are as it were private, 
they flow not for public use, and I have mine, and he has his own, it is not in the midst for both me and 
him to have it; but such is not the preaching of peace. .. . Therefore, brethren, let what we have said to 
your Love serve to this purpose, because of the springs: that they may flow from you, be ye valleys, and 
communicate with all that which ye have from God. Let the waters flow in the midst, envy ye no one, 
drink, be filled, flow forth when ye are filled. Everywhere let the common water of God have the glory, not 
the private falsehoods of men... . 


11. For it follows, “All the beasts of the wood shall drink” (ver. 11). We do indeed see this also in the 
visible creation, that the beasts of the wood drink of springs, and of streams that run between the 
mountains: but now since it hath pleased God to hide His own wisdom in the figures of such things, not to 
take it away from earnest seekers, but to close it to them that care not, and open it to them that knock; it 
hath also pleased our Lord God Himself to exhort you by us to this, that in all these things which are said 
as if of the bodily and visible creation, we may seek something spiritually hidden, in which when found we 
may rejoice. The beasts of the wood, we understand the Gentiles, and Holy Scripture witnesses this in 
many places.... 


12. These beasts, then, drink those waters, but passing; not staying, but passing; for all that teaching 
which in all this time is dispensed passeth. . . . Unless perchance your love thinketh that in that city to 
which it is said, “Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem, praise thy God, O Sion; for He hath made strong the bars 
of thy gates;” when the bars are now strengthened and the city closed, whence, as we said some time 
since, no friend goeth out, no enemy entereth; that there we shall have a book to read, or speech to be 
explained as it is now explained to you. Therefore is it now treated, that there it may be held fast: 
therefore is it now divided by syllables, that there it may be contemplated whole and entire. The Word of 
God will not be wanting there: but yet not by letters, not by sounds, not by books, not by a reader, not by 
an expositor. How then? As, “In the beginning was the Word,” etc. For He did not so come to us as to 
depart from thence; because He was in this world, and the world was made by Him. Such a Word are we 
to contemplate. For “the God of gods shall appear in Zion.” But this when? After our pilgrimage, when the 
journey is done: if however after our journey is done we be not delivered to the Judge, that the Judge may 
send us to prison. But if when our journey is ended, as we hope, and wish, and endeavour, we shall have 
reached our Country, there shall we contemplate What we shall ever praise; nor shall That fail which is 
present to us, nor we, who enjoy: nor shall he be cloyed that eateth, nor shall that fail which he eateth. 
Great and wonderful shall be that contemplation. ... 


13. “The onagers shall take for their thirst.” By onagers he meaneth some great beasts. For who knoweth 
not that wild asses are called onagers? He meaneth, therefore, some great untrained ones. For the 
Gentiles had no yoke of the Law: many nations lived after their own customs, ranging in proud 
boastfulness as in a wilderness. And so indeed did all the beasts, but the wild asses are put to signify the 
greater sort. They too shall drink for their thirst, for for them too the waters flow. Thence drinks the hare, 
thence the wild ass: the hare little, the wild ass great; the hare timid, the wild ass fierce: either sort 
drinks thence, but each for his thirst. .. . So faithfully and gently doth it flow, as at once to satisfy the wild 
ass, and not to alarm the hare. The sound of Tully’s voice rings out, Cicero is read, it is some book, it isa 
dialogue of his, whether his own, or Plato’s, or by whatever such writer: some hear that are unlearned, 
weak ones of less mind; who dareth to aspire to such a thing? It is a sound of water, and that perchance 
turbid, but certainly flowing so violently, that a timid animal dare not draw near and drink. To whom 
soundeth a Psalm, and he saith, It is too much for me? Behold now what the Psalm soundeth; certainly 
they are hidden mysteries, yet so it soundeth, that even children are delighted to hear, and the unlearned 
come to drink, and when filled burst forth in singing... . 


14. Then the Psalm goes on in its text, “Upon them the fowls of the heaven shall inhabit” (ver. 12)... . 
Upon the mountains, then, the fowls of the air shall have their habitation. We see these birds dwell upon 
the mountains, but many of them dwell in plains, many in valleys, many in groves, many in gardens, not all 
upon mountains. There are some fowls that dwell not save on the mountains. Some spiritual souls doth 
this name denote. Fowls are spiritual hearts, which enjoy the free air. In the clearness of heaven these 
birds delight, yet their feeding is on the mountains, there will they dwell. Ye know the mountains, they 
have been already treated of. Mountains are Prophets, mountains are Apostles, mountains are all 
preachers of the truth.... 


15. But think not that those “fowls of heaven” follow their own authority; see what the Psalm saith: “From 
the midst of the rocks they shall give their voice.” Now, if I shall say to you, Believe, for this said Cicero, 
this said Plato, this said Pythagoras: which of you will not laugh at me? For I shall be a bird that shall send 
forth my voice not from the rock. What ought each one of you to say to me? what ought he who is thus 
instructed to say? “If any one shall have preached unto you a gospel other than that ye have received, let 
him be anathema.” What dost thou tell me of Plato, and of Cicero, and of Virgil? Thou hast before thee the 
rocks of the mountains, from the midst of the rocks give me thy voice. Let them be heard, who hear from 
the rock: let them be heard, because also in those many rocks the One Rock is heard: for “the Rock was 
Christ.” Let them therefore be willingly heard, giving their voice from the midst of the rocks. Nothing is 
sweeter than such a voice of birds. They sound, and the rocks resound: they sound; spiritual men discuss: 
the rocks resound, testimonies of Scripture give answer. Lo! thence the fowls give their voice from the 
midst of the rocks, for they dwell on the mountains. 


16. “Watering the mountains from the higher places” (ver. 13). Now if a Gentile uncircumcised man comes 
to us, about to believe in Christ, we give him baptism, and do not call him back to those works of the Law. 
And if a Jew asks us why we do that, we sound from the rock, we say, This Peter did, this Paul did: from 
the midst of the rocks we give our voice. But that rock, Peter himself, that great mountain, when he 
prayed and saw that vision, was watered from above.... 


17. “From the fruit of Thy works shall the earth be satisfied.” What is, “From the fruit of Thy works”? Let 
no man glory in his own works: but “he that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” With Thy grace he is 
satisfied, when he is satisfied: let him not say that grace was given for his own merits. If it is called grace, 
“it is gratuitously given;” if it is returned for works, wages are paid. Freely therefore receive, because 
ungodly thou art justified. 


18. “Bringing forth grass for the cattle, and green herb for the service of men” (ver. 14). This is true, I 
perceive; I recognise the creation: the earth doth bring forth grass for the cattle, and green herb for the 
service of men. But I perceive the words, “Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox which treadeth out 


the corn: Doth God take care for oxen? For our sakes therefore the Scripture saith it.” How then doth the 
earth bring forth grass for the cattle? Because “the Lord hath ordained that they which preach the Gospel 
should live of the Gospel.” He sent preachers, saying unto them, “Eat such things as are set before you of 
them: for the labourer is worthy of his hire.” . . . They give spiritual, they receive carnal things; they give 
gold, they receive grass. .. .”If we have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great matter if we shall reap 
your carnal things?” This the Apostle said, a preacher so laborious, so indefatigable, so well tried, that he 
giveth this very grass to the earth. “Nevertheless,” he saith, “we have not used this power.” He showeth 
that it is due to him, yet he received it not; nor hath he condemned those who have received what was 
due. For those were to be condemned who exact what is not due, not they who accept their recompense: 
yet he gave up even his own recompense. Thou dost not cease to owe to another, because one hath given 
up his dues, otherwise thou wilt not be the watered earth which bringeth forth grass for the cattle... . 
Thou receivest spiritual things, give carnal things in return: to the soldier they are due, to the soldier thou 
returnest them; thou art the paymaster of Christ. “Who goeth a warfare any time at his own charges? who 
planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit thereof? or who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the milk 
of the flock? I speak not thus, that it should be so done unto me.” There has been such a soldier as gave 
up his rations of food even to the paymaster: yet let the paymaster pay the rations... . 


19. “That it may bring forth bread out of the earth.” What bread? Christ. Out of what earth? From Peter, 
from Paul, from the other stewards of the truth. Hear that it is from the earth: “We have,” saith St. Paul, 
“this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may be of God, and not of us.” He is the 
bread who descended from heaven, that He might be brought forth out of the earth, when He is preached 
through the flesh of His servants. The earth bringeth forth grass, that it may bring forth bread from the 
earth. What earth bringeth forth grass? Pious, holy nations. That bread may be brought forth out of what 
earth? The word of God out of the Apostles, out of the stewards of God’s Sacraments, who still walk upon 
the earth, who still carry an earthly body. 


20. “And wine maketh glad the heart of man” (ver. 15). Let no man prepare himself for intoxication; nay, 
let every man prepare him for intoxication. “How excellent is Thy cup which maketh inebriate!” We 
choose not to say, Let no man be drunk. Be inebriated; yet beware, from what source. If the excellent cup 
of the Lord doth saturate you, your ebriety shall be seen in your works, it shall be seen in the holy love of 
righteousness, it shall, lastly, be seen in the estrangement of your mind, but from things earthly to 
heavenly. “To make him a cheerful countenance with oil.” . . . What is the making the countenance 
cheerful with oil? The grace of God; a sort of shining for manifestation; as the Apostle saith, “The Spirit is 
given to every man for manifestation.” A certain grace which men can clearly see in men, to conciliate 
holy love, is termed oil, for its divine splendour; and since it appeared most excellent in Christ, the whole 
world loveth Him; who though while here He was scorned, is now worshipped by every nation: “For the 
kingdom is the Lord’s, and He shall be Governor among the people.” For such is His grace, that many, 
who do not believe on Him, praise Him, and declare that they are unwilling to believe on Him, because no 
man can fulfil what He doth command. They who with reproaches once raged against Him, are hindered 
by His very praises. Yet by all is He loved, by all is He preached; because He is excellently anointed, 
therefore He is Christ: for He is called Christ from the Chrism or anointing which He had. Messiah in the 
Hebrew, Christ in the Greek, Unctus in the Latin: but He anointeth over His whole Body. All therefore who 
come, receive grace, that their countenances may be made glad with oil. 


21. “And bread strengtheneth man’s heart.” What is this, brethren? As it were, he hath forced us to 
understand what bread he was speaking of. For while that visible bread strengtheneth the stomach, 
feedeth the body, there is another bread which strengtheneth the heart, in that it is the bread of the heart. 
... There is therefore a wine that truly maketh glad the heart, and knoweth not to do aught else than to 
gladden the heart. But that thou mayest not imagine that this indeed should be taken of the spiritual wine, 
but not of that spiritual bread; He hath shown this very point, that it is also spiritual: “and bread,” he 
saith, “strengtheneth man’s heart.” So understand it therefore of the bread as thou dost understand it of 
the wine; hunger inwardly, thirst inwardly: “Blessed are they,” saith our Lord, “who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness; for they shall be filled.” That bread is righteousness, that wine is righteousness: it is 
truth, Christ is truth. “I am,” He said, “the living bread, who came down from heaven;” and, “I am the 
Vine, and ye are the branches.” 


22. “The trees of the plain shall be satisfied” (ver. 16): but with this grace, brought forth out of the earth. 
“The trees of the plain,” are the lower orders of the nations. “And the cedars of Libanus which He hath 
planted.” The cedars of Libanus, the powerful in the world, shall themselves be filled. The bread, and 
wine, and oil of Christ hath reached senators, nobles, kings; the trees of the plain are filled. First the 
humble are filled; next also the cedars of Libanus, yet those which He hath planted; pious cedars, 
religious faithful; for such hath He planted. For the ungodly also are cedars of Libanus; for, “The Lord 
shall break the cedars of Libanus.” For Libanus is a mountain: there are those trees, even according to the 
letter most long-lived and most excellent. But Libanus is interpreted, as we read in those who have 
written of these things, a brightness: and this brightness seemeth to belong to this world, which at 
present shineth and is refulgent with its pomps. There are the cedars of Libanus, which the Lord hath 
planted; those which the Lord hath planted shall be filled... . 


23. “There shall the sparrows build their nests: their leader is the house of the coot” (ver. 17). Where shall 


the sparrows build? In the cedars of Libanus. ... Who are the sparrows? Sparrows are birds indeed, and 
fowls of the air, but small fowls are wont to be called sparrows. There are therefore some spiritual ones 
that build in the cedars of Libanus: that is, there are certain servants of God who hear in the Gospel, “Sell 
all that thou hast, and give to the poor; and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come and follow Me.” 
... Let him who hath resigned many things, not be proud. We know that Peter was a fisherman: what then 
could he give up, to follow our Lord? Or his brother Andrew, or John and James the sons of Zebedee, 
themselves also fishermen; and yet what did they say? “Behold, we have forsaken all, and followed Thee.” 
Our Lord said not to him, Thou hast forgotten thy poverty; what hast thou resigned, that thou shouldest 
receive the whole world? He, my brethren, who resigned not only what he had, but also what he longed to 
have, resigned much. ... 


24. But although the sparrows will build in the cedars of Libanus, “the house of the coot is their leader.” 
What is the house of the coot? The coot, as we all know, is a water bird, dwelling either among the 
marshes, or on the sea. It hath rarely or never a home on the shore; but in places in the midst of the 
waters, and thus usually in rocky islets, surrounded by the waves. We therefore understand that the rock 
is the fit home of the coot, it never dwelleth more securely than on the rock. On what sort of rock? One 
placed in the sea. And if it is beaten by the waves, yet it breaketh the waves, is not broken by them: this is 
the excellency of the rock in the sea. How great waves beat on our Lord Jesus Christ? The Jews dashed 
against Him; they were broken, He remained whole. And let every one who doth imitate Christ, so dwell in 
this world, that is, in this sea, where he cannot but feel storms and tempests, that he may yield to no 
wind, to no wave, but remain whole, while he meets them all. The home of the coot, therefore, is both 
strong and weak. The coot hath not a home on lofty spots; nothing is more firm and nothing more humble 
than that home. Sparrows build indeed in cedars, on account of actual need: but they hold that rock as 
their leader, which is beaten by the waves, and yet not broken; for they imitate the sufferings of Christ. . . 


25. What then followeth? “The loftiest hills are for the stags” (ver. 18). The stags are mighty, spiritual, 
passing in their course over all the thorny places of the thickets and woods. “He maketh my feet like 
harts’ feet, and setteth me up on high.” Let them hold to the lofty hills, the lofty commandments of God; 
let them think on sublime subjects, let them hold those which stand forth most in the Scriptures, let them 
be justified in the highest: for those loftiest hills are for the stags. What of the humble beasts? what of the 
hare? what of the hedgehog? The hare is a small and weak animal: the hedgehog is also prickly: the one is 
a timid animal, the other is covered with prickles. What do the prickles signify, except sinners? He who 
sinneth daily, although not great sins, is covered over with the smallest prickles. In his timidity he is a 
hare: in his being covered with the minutest sins, he is a hedgehog: and he cannot hold those lofty and 
perfect commandments. For “the loftiest hills are for the stags.” What then? do these perish? No. For so 
“is the rock the refuge for the hedgehogs and the hares.” For the Lord is a refuge for the poor. Place that 
rock upon the land, it is a refuge for hedgehogs, and for hares: place it on the sea, it is the home of the 
coot. Everywhere the rock is useful. Even in the hills it is useful: for the hills without the rock’s foundation 
would fall into the deep.... 


26. “He appointed the Moon for certain seasons” (ver. 19). We understand spiritually the Church 
increasing from the smallest size, and growing old as it were from the mortality of this life; yet so, that it 
draweth nearer unto the Sun. I speak not of this moon visible to the eye, but of that which is signified by 
this name. While the Church was in the dark, while she as yet appeared not, shone not forth as yet, men 
were led astray, and it was said, This is the Church, here is Christ; so that “while the Moon was dark, they 
shot their arrows at the righteous in heart.” How blind is he who now, when the Moon is full, wandereth 
astray? “He appointed the Moon for certain seasons.” For here the Church temporarily is passing away: 
for this subjection to death will not remain for ever: there will some time be an end of waxing and waning; 
it is appointed for certain seasons. “And the sun knoweth his going down.” And what sun is this, but that 
Sun of righteousness, whom the ungodly will lament on the day of judgment never having risen for them; 
they who will say on that day, “Therefore we wandered from the way of truth, and the light of 
righteousness shone not on us, and the sun did not arise upon us.” That sun riseth for him who 
understandeth Christ. ... 


27. Nor think, brethren, that the sun ought to be worshipped by some men, because the sun doth 
sometimes in the Scriptures signify Christ. For such is the madness of men; as if we said that a creature 
should be worshipped, when it is said, the sun is an emblem of Christ. Then worship the rock also, for it 
also is a type of Christ. “He was brought as a lamb to the slaughter:” worship the lamb also, since it is a 
type of Christ. “The Lion of the tribe of Judah hath prevailed;” worship the lion also, since it signifieth 
Christ. Observe how numerous are the types of Christ: all these are Christ in similitude, not in essence. . . 


28. What then, when the sun went down, when our Lord suffered? There was a sort of darkness with the 
Apostles, hope failed, in those to whom He at first seemed great, and the Redeemer of all men. How so? 
“Thou didst make darkness, and it became night; wherein all the beasts of the forest shall move” (ver. 20). 
. . . Here the beasts of the forest are used in different ways: for these things are always understood in 
varying senses; as our Lord Himself is at one time termed a lion, at another a lamb. What is so different as 
a lion and a lamb? But what sort of lamb? One that could overcome the wolf, overcome the lion. He is the 


Rock, He the Shepherd, He the Gate. The Shepherd entereth by the gate: and He saith, “I am the good 
Shepherd:” and, “I am the Door of the Sheep.” . . . Learn thus to understand, when these things are 
spoken figuratively; lest perchance when ye have read that the Rock signifieth Christ, ye may understand 
it to mean Him in every passage. In one place it meaneth one thing, another in another, just as we can 
only understand the meaning of a letter by seeing its position. “The lion’s whelps roaring after their prey, 
do seek their meat from God” (ver. 21). Justly then our Lord, when nigh unto His going down, the very Sun 
of Righteousness recognising His going down, said to His disciples, as if darkness being about to come, 
the lion would roam about to seek whom he might devour, that that lion could devour no man, unless with 
leave: “Simon,” said He, “this night Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat. But I 
have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” When Peter thrice denied, was he not already between the 
lion’s teeth? ... 


29. “The Sun hath arisen, and they get them away together, and lay them down in their dens” (ver. 22). 
More and more as the Sun riseth, so that Christ is recognised by the round world, and glorified therein, 
do the lion’s whelps get them away together; those devils recede from the persecution of the Church, who 
instigated men to persecute the house of God, by working in the sons of unbelief. Now that none of them 
dareth persecute the Church, “the Sun hath arisen, and they get them away together.” And where are 
they? “And they lay them down in their dens.” Their dens are the hearts of the unbelieving. How many 
carry lions crouching in their hearts? They burst not forth thence, they make no assault upon the pilgrim 
Jerusalem. Wherefore do they not so? Because the Sun is already risen, and is shining over the whole 
world. 


30. What art thou doing, O man of God? thou, O Church of God? what art thou, O body of Christ, whose 
Head is in Heaven? what art thou doing, O man, His unity? “Man,” he saith, “shall go forth to his work” 
(ver. 23). Let therefore this man work good works in the security of the peace of the Church, let him work 
unto the end. For sometime there will be a sort of general darkening, and a sort of assault will be made, 
but in the evening, that is, in the end of the world: but now the Church doth work in peace and 
tranquillity; for “man shall go forth to his work, and to his labour, unto the evening.” 


31. “O Lord, how great are made Thy works!” (ver. 24). Justly great, justly sublime! where were those 
works made, that are so great? what was that station where God stood, or that seat whereupon He sat, 
when He did those works? what was the place where He worked thus? whence did those so beautiful 
works proceed at the first? To take it word for word, every ordained creation, running by ordinance, 
beautiful by ordinance, rising by ordinance, setting by ordinance, going through all seasons by ordinance, 
whence hath it proceeded? whence hath the Church herself received her rise, her growth, her perfection? 
In what manner is she destined to a consummation in immortality? with what heralding is she preached? 
by what mysteries is she recommended? by what types is she concealed? by what preaching is she 
revealed? where hath God done these things? I see great works. “How great are made Thy works, O 
Lord!” I ask where He hath made them: I find not the place: but I see what followeth: “In Wisdom hast 
Thou made them all.” All therefore Thou hast made in Christ. . . .”The earth is full of Thy creation.” The 
earth is full of the creation of Christ. And how so? We discern how: for what was not made by the Father 
through the Son? Whatever walketh and doth crawl on earth, whatever doth swim in the waters, whatever 
flieth in the air, whatever doth revolve in heaven, how much more then the earth, the whole universe, is 
the work of God. But he seems to me to speak here of some new creation, of which the Apostle saith, “If 
any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: old things have passed away; behold, all things are become 
new. And all things are of God.” All who believe in Christ, who put off the old man, and put on the new, are 
a new creature. “The earth is full of Thy works.” On one spot of the earth He was crucified, in one small 
spot that seed fell into the earth, and died; but brought forth great fruit... . 


32. “The earth is full of Thy creation.” Of what creation of Thine is the earth full? Of all trees and shrubs, 
of all animals and flocks, and of the whole of the human race; the earth is full of the creation of God. We 
see, know, read, recognise, praise, and in these we preach of Him; yet we are not able to praise respecting 
these things, as fully as our heart doth abound with praise after the beautiful contemplation of them. But 
we ought rather to heed that creation, of which the Apostle saith, “If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature: old things are passed away; behold, all things are become new.” What “old things have passed 
away”? In the Gentiles, all idolatry; in the Jews themselves, all that servitude unto the Law, all those 
sacrifices that were harbingers of the present Sacrifice. The oldness of man was then abundant; One came 
to renovate His own work, to melt His silver, to form His coin, and we now see the earth full of Christians 
believing in God, turning themselves away from their former uncleanness and idolatry, from a past hope to 
the hope of a new age: and behold it is not yet realized, but is already possessed in hope, and through that 
very hope we now sing, and say, “The earth is full of Thy creation.” We do not as yet sing this in our 
country, nor yet in that rest which is promised, the bars of the gates of Jerusalem not being as yet made 
fast; but still in our pilgrimage gazing upon the whole of this world, upon men who on every side are 
running unto the faith, fearing hell, despising death, loving eternal life, scorning the present, and filled 
with joy at such a spectacle, we say, “The earth is full of Thy creation.” 


33....”So is the great and wide sea also; wherein are things creeping innumerable, both small and great 
beasts” (ver. 25). He speaketh of the sea as terrible. Snares creep in this world, and surprise the careless 
suddenly; for who numbereth the temptations that creep? They creep, but beware, lest they snatch us 


away. Let us keep watch on the Wood; even in the water, even on the waves, we are safe: let not Christ 
sleep, let not faith sleep; if He hath slept, let Him be awakened; He will command the winds; He will calm 
the sea; the voyage will be ended, and we shall rejoice in our country. For I see in this terrible sea 
unbelievers still; for they dwell in barren and bitter waters: but they are both small and great. We know 
this: many little men of this world are still unbelievers, many great men of this world are so: there are 
living creatures, both small and great, in this sea. They hate the Church: the name of Christ is a burden to 
them: they rage not, because they are not permitted; the cruelty which cannot burst forth in deeds, is shut 
up within the heart. For all, whether small or great, “creeping things, both small and great,” who at 
present grieve at the temples being shut, the altars overthrown, the images broken, the laws which make 
it a capital crime to sacrifice to idols; all who mourn on this account, are still in the sea. What then of us? 
And by what road then are we to journey unto our country? Through this very sea, but on the Wood. Fear 
not the danger; that wood which holdeth together the world doth bear thee up. 


34. “There shall go the ships” (ver. 26). Lo, ships float upon that which alarmed you, and sink not. By 
ships we understand churches; they go among the storms, among the tempests of temptations, among the 
waves of the world, among the beasts, both small and great. Christ on the wood of His cross is the Pilot. 
“There shall go the ships.” Let not the ships fear, let them not much mind where they float, but by Whom 
they are steered. “There shall go the ships.” What voyage do they find tedious, when they feel that Christ 
is their Pilot? They will sail safely, let them sail diligently, they will reach their promised haven, they will 
be led to the land of rest. 


35. There is also in that sea somewhat which transcends all creatures, great and small. What is this? Let 
us hear the Psalm: “There is that Leviathan, whom Thou hast formed to make sport of him.” There are 
creeping things innumerable, both small and great beasts; there shall the ships go, and shall not fear, not 
only the creeping things innumerable, and beasts both small and great, but not even the serpent which is 
there; “whom Thou,” he speaketh unto God, “hast made to make sport of him.” This is a great mystery; 
and yet I am about to utter what ye already know. Ye know that a certain serpent is the enemy of the 
Church: ye have not seen him with the eyes of the flesh, but ye see him with the eyes of faith... . 


36. This serpent then, our ancient enemy, glowing with rage, cunning in his wiles, is in the mighty sea. 
“Here is that Leviathan, whom Thou hast formed to make sport of him.” Do thou now make sport of the 
serpent: for for this end was this serpent made. He falling by his own sin from the sublime realms of the 
heavens, and made devil instead of angel, received a certain region of his own in this mighty and spacious 
sea. What thou thinkest his kingdom, is his prison. For many say: wherefore hath the devil received so 
great power, that he may rule in this world, and prevaileth so much, can do so much? How much 
prevaileth he? How much can he do? Unless by permission, he can do nothing. Do thou so act, that he may 
not be allowed to attack thee; or if he be allowed to tempt thee, he may depart vanquished, and may not 
gain thee. For he hath been allowed to tempt some holy men, servants of God: they overcame him, 
because they departed not from the way, they whose heel he watched, fell not. ... 


37. He then, my brethren, who doth wish to watch the serpent’s head, and safely to pass this sea; for it 
must be that this serpent dwelleth here, and, as I had commenced saying, the devil when he fell from 
heaven received this region; let him watch his head, on the part of the fear of the world, and of the lusts of 
the world. For it is hence that he suggesteth some object of fear or of desire; he trieth thy love, or thy fear. 
If thou fearest hell, and lovest the kingdom of God, thou wilt watch his head... .”There is no power but of 
God.” What then fearest thou? Let the dragon be in the waters, let the dragon be in the sea: thou art to 
pass through it. He is made so as to be made sport of, he is ordained to inhabit this place, this region is 
given him. Thou thinkest that this habitation is a great thing for him, because thou knowest not the 
dwellings of the angels whence he fell: what seemeth to thee his glory, is his damnation. 


38.... What then fearest thou? Perhaps he is about to try thy flesh: it is the scourge of thy Lord, not the 
power of thy tempter. His wish is to injure that salvation which is promised: but he is not allowed: but that 
he may not be allowed, have Christ for thy Head: repel the serpent’s head: consent not unto his 
suggestion, slip not from thy path. “There is that Leviathan, whom Thou hast made to make sport of him.” 


39. Dost thou wish to see how incapable he is of hurting thee, unless permitted? “These,” he saith, “wait 
all upon Thee, that Thou mayest give them meat in due season” (ver. 27). And this serpent wisheth to 
devour, but he devoureth not whom he wisheth. . . . Thou hast heard what the serpent’s meat is. Thou dost 
not wish that God give thee to be devoured by the serpent; because not the serpent’s food: i.e. forsake not 
the Word of God. For where it is said to the serpent, “Dust thou shalt eat,” it is said to the transgressor, 
“Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.” Thou dost not wish to be the serpent’s food? be not dust. 
How, thou repliest, shall I not be dust? If thou hast not a taste for earthly things. Hear the Apostle, that 
thou mayest not be dust. For the body which thou wearest is earth: but do thou refuse to be earth. What 
meaneth this? “Set your affection on things above, not on things on the earth.” If thou dost not set thy 
affections on earthly things, thou art not earth: if thou art not earth, thou art not devoured by the serpent, 
whose appointed food is earth. The Lord giveth the serpent his food when He will, what He will: but He 
judgeth rightly, he cannot be deceived, He giveth him not gold for earth. “When Thou hast given it them, 
they gather it.” ... 


40. “When thou openest Thy hand, they shall all be filled with good” (ver. 28). What is it, O Lord, that 


Thou openest Thy hand? Christ is Thy hand. “To whom is the arm of the Lord revealed?” To whom it is 
revealed, unto him it is opened: for revelation is opening. “When Thou openest Thy hand, they shall all be 
filled with good.” When Thou revealest Thy Christ, “they shall all be filled with good.” But they have not 
good from themselves; this is oftentimes proved unto them. “When Thou hidest Thy face, they are 
troubled” (ver. 29). Many filled with good have attributed to themselves what they had, and have wished 
to boast as in their own righteousnesses, and have said to themselves, I am righteous; I am great: and 
have become self-complacent. Unto these the Apostle speaketh: “What hast thou, that thou didst not 
receive?” But God, wishing to prove unto man that whatever he hath he hath from Him, so that with good 
he may gain humility also, sometimes troubleth him; He turneth away His face from him, and he falleth 
into temptation; and He showeth him that his righteousness, and his walking aright, was only under His 
government.... 


41. But wherefore dost Thou do this? wherefore dost Thou hide Thy face, that they may be troubled? 
“Thou shalt take away their breath, and they shall fail.” Their breath was their pride; they boast, they 
attribute things to themselves, they justify themselves. Hide, therefore, Thy face, that they may be 
troubled: take away their breath, and let them fail; let them cry unto Thee, “Hear me, O Lord, and that 
soon, for my spirit waxeth faint: hide not Thy face from me.” “Thou shalt take away their breath, and they 
shall fail, and shall be turned to their dust.” The man who repenteth of his sin discovereth himself, that he 
had not strength of himself; and doth confess unto God, saying, that he is earth and ashes. O proud one, 
thou art turned to thine own dust, thy breath hath been taken away; no longer dost thou boast thyself, no 
longer extol thyself, no longer justify thyself; thou seest that thou art made of dust, and when the Lord 
turneth away His face, thou hast fallen back into thine own dust. Pray, therefore, confess thy dust and thy 
weakness. 


42. And see what followeth: “Thou shalt send forth Thy Spirit, and they shall be made” (ver. 30). Thou 
shalt take away their spirit, and send forth Thine own: Thou shalt take away their spirit: they shall have 
no spirit of their own. Are they then forsaken? “Blessed are the poor in spirit:” but they are not forsaken. 
They refused to have a spirit of their own: they shall have the Spirit of God. Such were our Lord’s words 
to the future martyrs: “It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” 
Attribute not your courage to yourselves. If it is yours, He saith, and not Mine, it is obstinacy, not courage. 
“For we are His workmanship,” saith the Apostle, “created unto good works.” From His Spirit we have 
received grace, that we may live unto righteousness: for it is He that justifieth the ungodly. “Thou shalt 
take away their spirit, and they shall fail; Thou shalt send forth Thy Spirit, and they shall be made: and 
Thou shalt renew the face of the earth:” that is, with new men, confessing themselves to have been 
justified, not righteous of their own power, so that the grace of God is in them. What then? When He hath 
taken away our spirit, we shall be turned again to our dust, beholding to our edification our weakness, 
that when we receive His Spirit we may be refreshed. See what followeth: “Be the glory of the Lord for 
ever” (ver. 31). Not thine, not mine, not his, or his; not for a season, but “for ever.” “The Lord shall rejoice 
in His works.” Not in thine, as if they were thine: because if thy works are evil, it is through thy iniquity; if 
good, it is through the grace of God. “The Lord shall rejoice in His works.” 


43. “Who looketh on the earth, and maketh it tremble; who toucheth the hills, and they shall smoke” (ver. 
32). O earth, thou wast exulting in thy good, to thyself thou didst ascribe thy fulness and opulence; 
behold, the Lord looketh on thee, and causeth thee to tremble. May He look on thee, and make thee 
tremble: for the trembling of humility is better than the confidence of pride. . . . For it is God, he saith, 
which worketh in you. For this reason then with trembling, because God worketh in you. Because He 
gave, because what thou hast cometh not from thee, thou shalt work with fear and trembling, for if thou 
fearest not Him, He will take away what He gave. Work, therefore, with trembling. Hear another Psalm: 
“Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice unto Him with trembling.” If we must rejoice with trembling, God 
beholdeth us, there cometh an earthquake; when God looketh upon us, let our hearts tremble; then will 
God rest there. Hear Him in another passage: “Upon whom shall My Spirit rest? Even on him that is lowly 
and quiet, and who trembleth at My Word.” 


“Who looketh on the earth, and maketh it tremble; who toucheth the hills, and they shall smoke” (ver. 32). 
The hills were proud, and boastful of themselves, God had not touched them: He toucheth them, and they 
shall smoke. What meaneth the smoking of the hills? That they pray unto the Lord. Behold great hills, 
proud hills, vast hills, prayed not to God: they wished themselves to be entreated, and entreated not Him 
who was above them. For what powerful, arrogant, proud man is there upon the earth, who deigneth 
humbly to entreat God? I speak of the ungodly, not of the “cedars of Libanus, which the Lord hath 
planted.” Every ungodly man, unhappy soul, knoweth not how to entreat God, while he wisheth himself to 
be entreated by men. He is a hill; it is needful that God touch him, that he may smoke: when he hath 
begun to smoke, he will offer prayers unto God, as it were the sacrifice of his heart. He smoketh unto God, 
he then beateth his breast: he beginneth to weep, for smoke doth elicit tears. 


44. “T will sing unto the Lord in my life” (ver. 33). What will sing? Everything that is willing. Let us sing 
unto the Lord in our life. Our life at present is only hope; our life will be eternity hereafter: the life of 
mortal life, is the hope of an everlasting life. “I will praise my God while I have my being.” Since I am in 
Him for ever and ever, while I have my being, I will praise my God. Let us not imagine that, when we have 
commenced praising God in that state, we shall have any other work: our whole life will be for the praises 


of God. If we become weary of Him whom we praise, we may also become weary of praising. If He is ever 
loved, He is ever praised by us. 


45. “Let my discourse be pleasing to Him: my joy shall be in the Lord” (ver. 34). What is the discourse of 
man unto God, save the confession of sins? Confess unto God what thou art, and thou hast discoursed with 
Him. Discourse unto Him, do good works, and discourse. “Wash you, make you clean,” saith Isaiah. What 
is it to discourse unto God? Unfold thyself to him who knoweth thee, that He may unfold Himself to thee 
who knowest not Him. Behold, it is thy discourse that pleaseth the Lord; the offering of thy humility, the 
tribulation of thy heart, the holocaust of thy life, this pleaseth God. But what is pleasing to thyself? “My 
joy shall be in the Lord.” This is that discoursing which I meant between God and thyself: show thyself to 
Him who knoweth thee, and He showeth Himself unto thee who knowest not him. Pleasing unto Him is thy 
confession: sweet unto thee is His grace. He hath spoken Himself unto thee. How? By the Word. What 
Word? Christ... . 


46. “Let the sinners be consumed out of the earth” (ver. 35). He seemeth angry! O holy soul, which here 
doth sing and groan! Would that our soul were with that very soul! Would that it were coupled with it, 
associated, conjoined with it! It shall behold also His loving-kindness when he is angry. For who but he 
who is filled with charity, understandeth this? Thou tremblest, because he curseth. And who doth curse? A 
saint. Without doubt he is listened to. But it is said unto the saints, “Bless, and curse not.” What is then 
the sense of the words, “Let the sinners be consumed out of the earth”? Let them utterly be consumed; let 
their spirit be taken away, that He may send forth His own Spirit, and they may be restored. “And the 
ungodly, so that they be no more.” In what that they be no more, save as wicked men? Let them therefore 
be justified, that they may no longer be ungodly. The Psalmist saw this, and was filled with joy, and 
repeateth the first verse of the Psalm: “Bless thou the Lord, O my soul.” Let our soul bless the Lord, 
brethren, since He hath deigned to give unto us both understanding and the power of language, and unto 
you attention and earnestness in hearing. Let each, as he can recall to mind what he hath heard, by 
mutual conversation stir up the food ye have received, ruminate on what ye have heard, let it not descend 
in you into the bowels of forgetfulness. Let the treasure to be desired rest upon your lips. These matters 
have been sought out and discovered with great labour, with great labour have they been announced and 
discoursed of; may our toil be fruitful unto you, and may our soul bless the Lord. 


PSALM CV 


1. This Psalm is the first of those to which is prefixed the word Allelujah; the meaning of which word, or 
rather two words, is, Praise the Lord. For this reason he beginneth with praises: “O confess unto the Lord, 
and call upon His Name” (ver. 1); for this confession is to be understood as praise, just as these words of 
our Lord, “I confess to Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth.” For after commencing with praise, 
calling upon God is wont to follow, whereunto he that prayeth doth next add his longings: whence the 
Lord’s Prayer itself hath at the commencement a very brief praise, in these words, “Our Father which art 
in Heaven.” The things prayed for, then follow. . . . This also followeth, “Tell the people what things He 
hath done;” or rather, to translate literally from the Greek, as other Latin copies too have it, “Preach the 
Gospel of His works among the Gentiles.” Unto whom is this addressed, save unto the Evangelists in 
prophecy? 


2. “O sing unto Him, and play on instruments unto Him” (ver. 2). Praise Him both by word and deed; for 
we sing with the voice, while we play with an instrument, that is, with our hands. “Let your talking be of 
all His wondrous works. Be ye praise in His holy Name” (ver. 3). These two verses may without any 
absurdity seem paraphrases of the two words above; so that, “Let your talking be of all His wondrous 
works,” may express the words, “O sing unto Him;” and what followeth, “be ye praised in His holy Name,” 
may be referred to the words, “and play on instruments unto Him;” the former relating to the “good word” 
wherewith we sing unto Him, in which His wondrous works are told; the latter to the good work, in which 
sweet music is played unto Him, so that no man may wish to be praised for a good work on the score of 
his own power to do it. For this reason, after saying, “be ye praised,” which assuredly they who work well 
deservedly may, he added, “in His holy Name,” since “he that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” . . . This 
is to be praised in His holy Name. Whence we read also in another Psalm: “My soul shall be praised in the 
Lord: let the meek hear thereof, and be glad;” which here in a sense followeth, “Let the heart of them 
rejoice that seek the Lord:” for thus the meek are glad, who do not rival with a bitter jealousy those whom 
they imitate as already workers of good. 


3. “Seek the Lord, and be strengthened” (ver. 4). This is very literally construed from the Greek, though it 
may seem not a Latin word: whence other copies have, “be ye confirmed;” others, “be ye corroborated.” . . 
. While these words, then, “Come unto Him, and be enlightened,” apply to seeing; those in the text relate 
to doing: “Seek the Lord, and be strengthened.” ... But what meaneth, “Seek His face evermore”? I know 
indeed that to cling unto God is good for me; but if He is always being sought, when is He found? Did he 
mean by “evermore,” the whole of the life we live here, whence we become conscious that we ought thus 
to seek, since even when found He is still to be sought? To wit, faith hath already found Him, but hope still 
seeketh Him. But love hath both found Him through faith, and seeketh to have Him by sight, where He 
will then be found so as to satisfy us, and no longer to need our search. For unless faith discovered Him in 
this life, it would not be said, “Seek the Lord.” Also, if when discovered by faith, He were not still to be 


diligently sought, it would not be said, “For if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait 
for it.” . . . And truly this is the sense of the words, “Seek His face evermore;” meaning that discovery 
should not terminate that seeking, by which love is testified, but with the increase of love the seeking of 
the discovered One should increase. 


4. “Remember,” he saith, “His marvellous works that He hath done, His wonders, and the judgments of 
His mouth” (ver. 5). This passage seemeth like that, “Thou shalt say unto the children of Israel, I Am hath 
sent me unto you:” an expression which, in ever so small part, scarce a mind taketh in. Then mentioning 
His own Name, He mercifully mingled in His grace towards men, saying, “I am the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob; this is My Name for ever.” By which He would have it to be 
understood, that they whose God He declared Himself lived with Him for ever, and He said this, which 
might be understood even by children, that they who by the great powers of love knew how to seek His 
face for evermore, might according to their capacity comprehend, I Am that I Am. 


5. Unto whom is it said, “O ye seed of Abraham His servant, ye children of Jacob, His chosen”? (ver. 6)... . 
He next addeth, “He is the Lord our God: His judgments are in all the world” (ver. 7). Is He the God of the 
Jews only? God forbid! “He is the Lord our God:” because the Church, where His judgments are preached, 
is in all the world. ... 


6. “He hath been alway mindful of His covenant” (ver. 8). Other copies read, “for evermore;” and this 
arises from the ambiguity of the Greek. But if we are to understand “alway” of this world and not of 
eternity, why, when he explaineth what covenant He was mindful of, doth he add, “The word that He made 
to a thousand generations”? Now this may be understood with a certain limitation; but he afterwards 
saith, “Even the covenant that He made with Abraham” (ver. 9): “and the oath that He sware unto Isaac; 
and appointed the same unto Jacob for a law, and to Israel for an everlasting testament” (ver. 10). But if in 
this passage the Old Testament is to be understood, on account of the land of Canaan; for thus the 
language of the Psalm runneth, “saying, Unto thee will I give the land of Canaan: the lot of your 
inheritance” (ver. 11): how is it to be understood as everlasting, since that earthly inheritance could not 
be everlasting? And for this reason it is called the Old Testament, because it is abolished by the New. But 
a thousand generations do not seem to signify anything eternal, since they involve an end; and yet are 
also too numerous for this very temporal state. For by howsoever few years a generation is limited, such 
as in Greek is called gen?a, whereof the shortest period some have fixed is at fifteen years, after which 
period man hath the power of generation; what then are those “thousand generations,” not only from the 
time of Abraham, when that promise was made him, unto the New Testament, but from Adam himself 
down to the end of the world? For who would dare to say that this world should last for 15000 years? 
Hence it seemeth to me that we ought not to understand here the Old Testament, which it said through 
the prophet was to be cancelled by the New: “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, when I will make a 
new covenant.” ... After saying, “He hath been mindful of His covenant unto an age;” which we ought to 
understand as lasting for evermore, the covenant, namely, of justification and an eternal inheritance, 
which God hath promised to faith; he addeth, “and the Word that He commanded unto a thousand 
generations.” What meaneth “commanded”? . . . The command then was faith, that the righteous should 
live by faith; and an eternal inheritance is set before this faith. “A thousand generations,” then, are, on 
account of the perfect number, to be understood for all; that is, as long as generation succeedeth 
generation, so long is it commanded to us to live by faith. This the people of God doth observe, the sons of 
promise who succeed by birth, and depart by death, until every generation be finished; and this is 
signified by the number thousand; because the solid square of the number ten, ten times ten, and this 
taken ten times amounts to a thousand. “Even the covenant,” he saith, “which He made with Abraham: 
and the oath that He sware unto Isaac; and appointed the same unto Jacob,” that is, Jacob himself, “for a 
law.” These are the very three patriarchs, whose God He calleth Himself in a special sense, whom the 
Lord also doth name in the New Testament, where He saith, “Many shall come from the east and the west, 
and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.” This is everlasting 
inheritance.... 


7. He next followeth out the history well known in the truth of the holy Scriptures. “When they were in 
small numbers, very few, and they strangers in the land” (ver. 12); that is, in the land of Canaan... . But 
some copies have the words “very few, and they strangers,” in the accusative case, the translator having 
turned the Greek phrase too literally into Latin. If we were to render the whole clause in this way, we 
must say, “that they were very few, and they strangers;” but the phrase, “while they were,” is the meaning 
of the Greek; and the verb, “to be,” takes not an accusative, but a nominative after it. 


8. “What time as they went from one nation to another, from one kingdom to another people” (ver. 13). 
This is a repetition of what he had said, “from one nation to another.” “He suffered no man to do them 
harm: but reproved even kings for their sakes” (ver. 14). “Touch not,” He said, “Mine anointed, and do My 
prophets no harm” (ver. 15). He declareth the words of God chiding or reproving kings, that they might 
not harm the holy fathers, while they were small in number, very few, and they strangers in the land of 
Canaan. Although these words be not read in the books of that history, yet they are to be understood as 
either secretly spoken, as God speaketh in the hearts of men by unseen and true visions, or even as 
announced through an Angel. For both the king of Gerar and the king of the Egyptians were warned from 
Heaven not to harm Abraham, and another king not to harm Isaac, and others not to harm Jacob; while 


they were very few, and strangers, before he went over into Egypt to sojourn with his sons: which is 
understood to be herein mentioned. But since it occurred to ask, before they passed over and multiplied in 
Egypt, how so few in number, and those strangers in a foreign land, could maintain themselves: he next 
addeth, “He suffered no man to do them wrong,” etc. 


9. But it may well excite a question, in what sense they were styled (Christs, or) anointed, before there 
was any unction, from which this title was given to the kings. . .. Whence then were those patriarchs at 
that time called “anointed”? For that they were prophets, we read concerning Abraham; and certainly, 
what is manifestly said of him, should be understood of them also. Are they styled “christs,” because, even 
though secretly, yet they were already Christians? For although the flesh of Christ came from them, 
nevertheless Christ came before them; for He thus answered the Jews, “Before Abraham was, I am.” But 
how could they not know Him, or not believe in Him; since they are called prophets for this very reason, 
because, though somewhat darkly, they announced the Lord beforehand? Whence He saith Himself openly, 
“Your father Abraham desired to see My day, and he saw it, and was glad.” For no man was ever 
reconciled unto God outside of that faith which is in Christ Jesus, either before His Incarnation, or after: 
as it is most truly defined by the Apostle: “For there is one God, and one Mediator between God and men, 
the Man Christ Jesus.” 


10. He then beginneth to relate how it happened that they went from one nation to another, from one 
kingdom to another people. “He calleth,” he saith, “for a famine upon the land: and brake all the staff of 
bread” (ver. 16). Thus it happened that they went from one nation to another, from one kingdom to 
another people. But the expressions of the holy Scriptures are not to be negligently passed by. “He 
called,” he saith, “for a famine upon the land;” as if famine were some person, or some animated body, or 
some spirit that would obey Him who called. ... Under this impression the old Romans consecrated some 
such deities, as the goddess Fever, and the god Paleness. Or meaneth it, as is more credible, He said there 
should be famine; so that calling be the same thing as mentioning by name; mentioning by name, as 
speaking; speaking, as commanding? Nor doth the Apostle say, “He calleth those things which be not, that 
they may be;” but, “as though they were.” For with God that hath already happened which, according to 
His disposition, is fixed for the future: for of Him it is elsewhere said, “He who made things to come.” And 
here when famine happened, then it is said to have been called, that is, that that which had been 
determined in His secret government, might be realized. Lastly, he at once expounds, how He called for 
the famine, saying, “He brake all the staff of bread.” 


11. “But He had sent a man before them” (ver. 17). What man? “Even Joseph.” How did He send him? 
“Joseph was sold to be a bond-servant.” When this happened, it was the sin of his brethren, and, 
nevertheless, God sent Joseph into Egypt. We should therefore meditate on this important and necessary 
subject, how God useth well the evil works of men, as they on the other hand use ill the good works of 
God. 


12. Next he doth relate the story, mentioning what Joseph suffered in his low estate, and how he was 
raised on high. “His feet they hurt in the stocks: the iron entered into his soul, until his word came” (ver. 
18). That Joseph was put in irons, we do not indeed read; but we ought no ways to doubt that it was so. 
For some things might be passed over in that history, which nevertheless would not escape the Holy 
Spirit, who speaketh in these Psalms. We understand by the iron which entered into his soul, the 
tribulation of stern necessity; for he did not say body, but “soul.” There is a somewhat similar expression 
in the Gospel, where Simeon saith unto Mary, “A sword shall pierce through thy own soul also.” That is, 
the Passion of the Lord, which was a fall unto many, and in which the secrets of many hearts were 
revealed, since their sentiments respecting the Lord were extorted from them, without doubt made His 
own Mother exceeding sorrowful, heavily struck with human bereavement. Now Joseph was in this 
tribulation, “until his word came,” with which he truly interpreted dreams: whence he was introduced to 
the king, that unto him also he might foretell what would happen in respect to his dreams. But since he 
said, “Until his words were heard,” that we might not altogether so understand “his,” that any one might 
think so great an event was to be ascribed unto man; he at once added, “The word of the Lord inflamed 
him” (ver. 19); or, as other copies have it more closely from the Greek, “The word of the Lord fired him,” 
that he also might be reputed amongst those to whom it is said, “Receive ye praise in His holy Name.” 


13. “The king sent and loosed him, the prince of the peoples, and let him go free” (ver. 20). The “king” is 
the same as “the prince of the peoples:” he “loosed” him from his bonds “and let him go free” from his 
prison. “He made him lord also of his house: and ruler of all his substance” (ver. 21). “That he might 
inform his princes like unto himself, and teach his old men wisdom” (ver. 22). The Greek hath, “and teach 
his elders wisdom.” Which might altogether be rendered to the letter thus; “Might inform his princes like 
unto himself, and make his elders wise.” The word translated old men being presbyters or elders, not 
gerontas, old men: and to teach wisdom being from the Greek to sophize, which cannot be rendered by a 
single word in Latin, and is from the word sophia, wisdom, different from prudence, which is in Greek 
phronesis. Yet we do not read this in the high elevation of Joseph, as we read not of fetters in his low 
estate. But how could it happen that so great a man, the worshipper of the One True God, whilst in Egypt, 
should have been intent upon the nourishing of bodies, and the government of carnal matters only, and 
have felt no anxiety for souls, and how he could render them better? But those things are written in that 
history, which, according to the intention of the writer, in whom was the Holy Spirit, were judged 


sufficient for signifying future events in that narration. 


14. “Joseph also came into Egypt, and Jacob was a stranger in the land of Ham” (ver. 23). Israel is the 
same with Jacob, as is Egypt with the land of Ham. Here it is very plainly shown, that the Egyptian race 
sprang from the seed of Chain, the son of Noah, whose first-born was Canaan. So that in those copies 
wherein in this passage Canaan is read, we must alter the reading. It is better construed, “was a 
stranger,” than “dwelt,” as other copies have it: which would be the same as “was an inhabitant,” for it 
meaneth nothing different; the very same word is used in the Greek passage above, where it is said, “Very 
few, and they strangers in the land.” Moreover, the state of an incola or accola doth not signify a native, 
but a stranger. Behold how “they went from one nation to another.” What had been briefly proposed, hath 
been briefly explained in the narration. But from what kingdom they passed over to another people may 
well be asked. For they were not yet reigning in the land of Canaan, because the kingdom of the people of 
Israel had not yet been established there. How then can it be understood, except by anticipation, because 
the kingdom of their seed was destined there to exist? 


15. Next is related what happened in Egypt. “And He increased,” he saith, “His people exceedingly, and 
made them stronger than their enemies” (ver. 24). Even the whole of this is briefly set forth, in order that 
the manner in which it took place may be afterwards related. For the people of God was not made 
stronger than their enemies the Egyptians, at the time when their male offspring were slain, or when they 
were worn out with making bricks; but when by His powerful hand, by the signs and portents of the Lord 
their God, they became objects of fear and of honour, until the opposition of the hardened king was 
overcome, and the Red Sea overwhelmed the persecutor with his army. 


16. “And He turned their heart so, that they hated His people, and dealt untruly with His servants” (ver. 
25). Is it to be in any wise understood or believed, that God turneth man’s heart to do sin? . . . For they 
were not good before they hated His people; but being malignant and ungodly, they were such as would 
readily envy their prosperous sojourners. And so, in that He multiplied His own people, this bountiful act 
turned the wicked to envy. For envy is the hatred of another’s prosperity. In this sense, therefore, He 
turned their heart, so that through envy they hated His people, and dealt untruly with His servants. It was 
not then by making their hearts evil, but by doing good to His people, that He turned their hearts, that 
were evil of their own accord, to hatred. For He did not pervert a righteous heart, but turned one 
perverted of its own accord to the hatred of His people, while He was to make a good use of that evil; not 
by making them evil, but by lavishing blessings upon those, which the wicked might most readily envy. 


17. The following verses, which are sung in praise of Him when Allelujah is chanted, show how He used 
this hatred of theirs, both for the trial of His own people, and for the glory of His Name, which is 
profitable for us. “He sent Moses His servant, and Aaron whom He had chosen him” (ver. 26). “Whom He 
had chosen,” would be sufficient; but there is no difficulty in the addition of “him.” It is a phrase of 
Scripture, as, “The land in which they shall dwell in it:” a phrase which the divine pages are full of. 


18. “He set forth in them the words of His tokens, and of His wonders in the land of Ham” (ver. 27). We 
ought not to understand by “the words of His tokens,” words literally, words with which the tokens and 
wonders were worked, that is, which they uttered, that these tokens and wonders might take place. For 
many were performed without words, either with a rod, or with outstretched hand, or by ashes sent 
towards heaven. ... 


19. “He sent darkness, and made it dark” (ver. 28). This is also written among the plagues with which the 
Egyptians were smitten. But what followeth, is variously read in different copies. For some have, “and 
they provoked His words;” while others read, “and they provoked not His words;” but the reading first 
mentioned we have found in most; while, where the negative particle is added, we could hardly discover 
two copies. But perhaps the false reading has abounded owing to the easy sense; for what is easier 
understood than this, “They provoked His words,” that is, by their contumacious rebellions? We have 
endeavoured to explain the other reading also according to some true sense: and this for the present 
occurs: “They provoked not His words,” that is, in Moses and Aaron; because they most patiently bore 
with a very stiffnecked people, until all things which God had determined to work by them, were fulfilled 
in order. 


20. “He turned their waters into blood, and slew their fish” (ver. 29). “He made their land frogs, yea, even 
in the king’s chambers” (ver. 30): as if he were to say, He turned their land into frogs. For there was so 
great a multitude of frogs, that this might well be said by hyperbole. 


21. “He spake the word, and there came all manner of flies, and lice in all their quarters” (ver. 31). If it be 
asked when He spake, it was in His Word before it took place; and there it was, without time, at what time 
it should take place: although even then He commanded it to be done, when it was to be done, through 
Angels, and through his servants Moses and Aaron. 


22. He made their rains hail” (ver. 32). It is a similar expression to the former, “He made their land frogs;” 
except that the whole land was not actually turned into frogs, though the whole of the rain may have been 
turned into hail. “A burning fire in their land:” understand, “He sent.” 


23. “He smote their vines also and fig-trees; and brake every tree of their coasts” (ver. 33). This was done 
by the violence of the hail, and by lightnings; whence he spoke of the fire as “burning.” 


24. “He spake the word, and the locust came, and the caterpillar, of which there was no number” (ver. 34). 
The locusts and the caterpillars are one plague: of which the one is the parent, the other the offspring. 


25. “And did eat up all the grass in their land, and devoured the fruit of the ground” (ver. 35). Even grass 
is fruit, as Scripture is wont to speak, which calleth even the ripe corn grass; but it wished these two 
things to harmonize in number with the two which it had spoken of before, that is, the locust and the 
caterpillar. But the whole of this doth belong to the variety of speech, which is a remedy for weariness, not 
to any difference of senses. 


26. “He smote every first-born in their land: even the first-fruits of all their strength” (ver. 36). This is the 
last plague, excepting the death in the Red Sea. “The first-fruits of all their strength,” I imagine to be an 
expression derived from the first-born of cattle. These plagues are ten in number, but they are not all 
mentioned, nor in the same order in which they are there read to have happened. For praise-giving is free 
from the law which bindeth one who is relating or composing a history. And since the Holy Spirit is the 
Author and Dictator, through the Prophet, of this praise; by the very same authority with which He guided 
him who wrote that history, he doth both mention something to have taken place which is not there read, 
and passeth over what is there read. 


27. Now he addeth this also to the praises of God, that He led the Israelites out of Egypt enriched with 
silver and gold; because even they were then in such a condition, that they could not as yet despise the 
just and due, though temporal, reward of their toils... .”He brought them forth also in silver and gold” 
(ver. 37): this too is a Scripture idiom; for “in silver and gold” is said for the same as if it had been said 
“with silver and gold: there was not one feeble person among their tribes:” in body, not in mind. This also 
was a great blessing of God, that in this necessity of removal there was no infirm person. 


28. “Egypt was glad at their departing: for their fear fell upon them” (ver. 38); that is, the fear of the 
Hebrews upon the Egyptians. For “their fear” is not that with which the Hebrews feared, but that with 
which they were feared. Some one will say, how then were the Egyptians unwilling to dismiss them? why 
did they let them go as if they expected them to return? why did they lend them gold and silver, as to men 
who were to return, and to repay them, if “Egypt was glad at their departing”? But we must understand, 
after that final destruction of the Egyptians, and the terrible overthrow of the mighty pursuing army in the 
Red Sea, that the rest of the Egyptians feared lest the Hebrews should return, and with great ease crush 
the relics of them: illustrating what he had stated, that He made His people stronger than their enemies. 


29. He now proceedeth to the divine blessings which were conferred upon them as they wandered in the 
desert. “He spread out a cloud to be their covering: and fire to give them light in the night season” (ver. 
39). This is as clear as it is well known. 


30. “They asked, and the quail came” (ver. 40). They did not desire quails, but flesh. But since the quail is 
flesh, and in this Psalm he speaketh not of the provocation of those who did not please God, but of the 
faith of the elect, the true seed of Abraham; they are to be understood to have desired that that might 
come which might crush the murmurs of those who provoked. Then in the next line, “And He filled them 
with the bread of heaven,” he has not indeed named manna, but it is obscure to none who hath read those 
records. 


31. “He opened the rock of stone, and the waters flowed out: so that rivers ran in the dry places” (ver. 41). 
This fact too is understood as soon as read. 


32. But in all these blessings of His, God doth commend in Abraham the merit of faith. For the Psalmist 
goeth on to say, “For why? He remembered His holy promise, which He made to Abraham His servant” 
(ver. 42). “And He brought forth His people with joy, and His chosen with gladness” (ver. 43). What he 
said, “His people,” he has repeated in, “His chosen.” So also what he said, “with joy,” he has repeated in, 
“with gladness.” “And gave them the lands of the heathen: and they took the labours of the people in 
possession” (ver. 44). “The lands of the heathen,” and “the labours of the people,” are the same; and the 
words, “He gave,” are repeated in these, “they took in possession.” 


33... .”That they may keep His statutes, and seek out His law” (ver. 45). Lastly, since by the seed of 
Abraham he wished those to be understood here, who were truly the seed of Abraham, such as were not 
wanting even in that people; as the Apostle Paul clearly showeth, when he saith, “But not in all of them 
was God well pleased;” for if He was not pleased with all, surely there were some in whom He was well 
pleased: since then this Psalm praiseth such men as this, he hath said nothing here of the iniquities and 
provocations and bitterness of those with whom God was not well pleased. But since not only the justice 
but also the mercy of Almighty God, the merciful, was shown even unto the wicked; concerning these 
attributes the rest of the Psalm pursueth the praises of God. And yet both sorts were in one people: nor 
did the latter pollute the good with the contagion of their iniquities. For “the Lord knoweth who are His;” 
and if he cannot separate in this world from wicked men, yet, “let every one that nameth the name of 
Christ depart from iniquity.” ... 


PSALM CVI 


1. This Psalm also hath the title Allelujah prefixed to it: and this twice. But some say, that one Allelujah 
belongeth to the end of the former Psalm, the other to the beginning of this. And they assert, that all the 
Psalms bearing this title have Allelujah at the end, but not all at the beginning; so that they will not allow 
any Psalm which hath not Allelujah at the end, to have it at the beginning; supposing that what seemeth to 
belong to the commencement, really belongeth to the end of the former Psalm. But until they persuade us 
by some sure proofs that this is true, we will follow the general custom, which, whenever it findeth 
Allelujah, attributes it to the same Psalm, at the head of which it is found. For there are very few copies 
(and I have found this in none of the Greek copies, which I have been able to inspect) which have Allelujah 
at the end of the CL*th Psalm; after which there is no other which belongeth to the same canon. But not 
even this could outweigh custom, although all the copies had it so. For it might be that, with some 
reference to the praise of God, the whole book of Psalms, which is said to consist of five books (for they 
say that the books severally end where it is written Amen, Amen), might be closed with this last Allelujah, 
after all that hath been sung; nor, on account of the end of the CL*th Psalm, do I see that it is necessary 
that all the Psalms entitled Allelujah, should have Allelujah at the end. But when there is a double 
Allelujah at the head of a Psalm, why as our Lord sometimes once, sometimes twice over, saith Amen, in 
the same way Allelujah may not sometimes be used once, sometimes twice, I know not: especially, since as 
in this CV“th, both the Allelujahs are placed after the mark by which the number of the Psalm is 
described, whereas the one, if it belonged to the end of the former Psalm, ought to have been placed 
before the number; and the Allelujah which belonged to the Psalm of this number, should have been 
written after the number. But perhaps even in this an ignorant habit hath prevailed, and some reason may 
be assigned of which we are as yet uninformed, so that the judgment of truth ought rather to be our guide 
than the prejudice of custom. In the mean time, before we are fully instructed in this matter, whenever we 
find Allelujah written, whether once or twice, after the number of the Psalm, according to the most usual 
custom of the Church, we will ascribe it to that Psalm to which the same number is prefixed; confessing 
that we both believe the mysteries of all the titles in the Psalms, and of the order of the same Psalms, to 
be important, and that we have not yet been able, as we wish, to penetrate them. 


2. But I find these two Psalms, the CV*th and CVI*th so connected, that in one of them, the first, the 
people of God is praised in the person of the elect, of whom there is no complaint, whom I imagine to have 
been there in those with whom God was well pleased; but in the following Psalm those are mentioned 
among the same people who have provoked God; though the mercy of God was not wanting even to these. 
... This Psalm therefore beginneth like the former; “Confess ye unto the Lord.” But in that Psalm these 
words follow: “And call upon His Name:” whereas here, it is as follows, “For He is gracious, and His mercy 
endureth for ever” (ver. 1). Wherefore in this passage a confession of sins may be understood; for after a 
few verses we read, “We have sinned with our fathers, we have done amiss, and dealt wickedly;” but in 
the words, “For He is gracious, and His mercy endureth for ever,” there is chiefly the praise of God, and in 
His praise confession. Although when any one confesses his sins, he ought to do so with praise of God; nor 
is a confession of sins a pious one, unless it be without despair, and with calling upon the mercy of God. It 
therefore doth contain His praise, whether in words, when it calleth Him gracious and merciful, or in the 
feeling only, when he believeth this. .. . If that mercy be here understood, in respect of which no man can 
be happy without God; we may render it better, “for ever:” but if it be that mercy which is shown to the 
wretched, that they may either be consoled in misery, or even freed from it; it is better construed, “to the 
end of the world,” in which there will never be wanting wretched persons to whom that mercy may be 
shown. Unless indeed any man ventured to say, that some mercy of God will not be wanting even to those 
who shall be condemned with the devil and his angels; not a mercy by which they may be freed from that 
condemnation, but that it may be in some degree softened for them: and that thus the mercy of God may 
be styled eternal, as exercised over their eternal misery. .. . 


3. “Who can express the mighty acts of the Lord?” (ver. 2). Full of the consideration of the Divine works, 
while he entreateth His mercy, “Who,” he saith, “can express the mighty acts of the Lord, or make all His 
praises heard?” We must supply what was said above, to make the sense complete here, thus, “Who shall 
make all His praises heard?” that is, who is sufficient to make all His praises heard? “Shall make” them 
“heard,” he saith; that is, cause that they be heard; showing, that the mighty acts of the Lord and His 
praises are so to be spoken of, that they may be preached to those who hear them. But who can make 
“all,” heard? Is it that as the next words are, “Blessed are they that alway keep judgment, and do 
righteousness in every time” (ver. 3); he perhaps meant those praises of His, which are understood as His 
works in His commandments? “For it is God,” saith the Apostle, “who worketh in you,” . . . since He 
worketh in these things in a manner that cannot be spoken. “Who will do all His praises heard?” that is, 
who, when he hath heard them, doth all His praises? which are the works of His commandments. As far as 
they are done, although all which are heard are not performed, He is to be praised, who “worketh in us 
both to will and to do of His good pleasure.” For this reason, while he might have said, all His 
commandments, or, all the works of His commandments; he preferred saying, “His praises.” .. . 


4. But unless there were some difference between judgment and righteousness, we should not read in 
another Psalm, “Until righteousness turn again unto judgment.” The Scripture, indeed, loveth to place 
these two words together; as, “Righteousness and judgment are the habitation of His seat;” and this, “He 
shall make thy righteousness as clear as the light, and thy judgment as the noon-day;” where there is 


apparently a repetition of the same sentiment. And perhaps on account of the resemblance of signification 
one may be put for the other, either judgment for righteousness, or righteousness for judgment: yet, if 
they be spoken of in their proper sense, I doubt not that there is some difference; viz. that he is said to 
keep judgment who judgeth rightly, but he to do righteousness who acts righteously. And I think that the 
verse, “Until righteousness turn again unto judgment,” may not absurdly be understood in this sense: that 
here also those are called blessed, who keep judgment in faith, and do righteousness in deed... . 


5. Next, since God justifieth, that is, maketh men righteous, by healing them from their iniquities, a prayer 
followeth: “Remember me, O Lord, according to the favour that Thou bearest unto Thy people” (ver. 4): 
that is, that we may be among those with whom Thou art well pleased; since God is not well pleased with 
them all. “O visit me with Thy salvation.” This is the Saviour Himself, in whom sins are forgiven, and souls 
healed, that they may be able to keep judgment, and do righteousness; and since they who here speak 
know such men to be blessed, they pray for this themselves. . . .”Visit us,” then, “with Thy salvation,” that 
is, with Thy Christ. “To see the felicity of Thy chosen, and to rejoice in the gladness of Thy people” (ver. 5): 
that is, visit us for this reason with Thy salvation, that we may see the felicity of Thy chosen, and rejoice in 
the gladness of Thy people. For “felicity” some copies read “sweetness;” as in the former passage, “For He 
is gracious;” where others read, “for He is sweet.” And it is the same word in the Greek, as is elsewhere 
read, “The Lord shall show sweetness:” which some have translated “felicity,” others “bounty.” But what 
meaneth, “Visit us to see the felicity of Thy chosen:” that is, that happiness which Thou givest to Thine 
elect: except that we may not remain blind, as those unto whom it is said, “But now ye say we See: 
therefore your sin remaineth.” For the Lord giveth sight to the blind, not by their own merits, but in the 
felicity He giveth to His chosen, which is the meaning of “the felicity of Thy chosen:” as, the help of my 
countenance, is not of myself, but is my God. And we speak of our daily bread, as ours, but we add, Give 
unto us... .”That Thou mayest be praised with Thine inheritance.” I wonder this verse hath been so 
interpreted in many copies, since the Greek phrase is one and the same in these three verses. . . . But 
since this seemeth a doubtful expression, if that sense be true according to which interpreters have 
preferred, “That Thou mayest be praised,” the two preceding verses also must be so understood, because, 
as I have said, there is one Greek expression in these three verses; so that the whole should be thus 
understood, “Visit us with Thy salvation, that Thou mayest see the felicity of Thy chosen;” that is, visit us 
for this purpose, that Thou mayest cause us to be there, and mayest see us there; that “Thou mayest 
rejoice in the gladness of Thy people,” that is, that Thou mayest be said to rejoice, since they rejoice in 
Thee; that “Thou mayest be praised with Thine inheritance,” that is, mayest be praised with it, since it 
may not be praised save for Thy sake. ... 


6. But let us hear what they next confess: “we have sinned with our fathers: we have done amiss, and 
dealt wickedly” (ver. 6). What meaneth “with our fathers”? . . .”Our fathers,” he saith, “regarded not Thy 
wonders in Egypt” (ver. 7); and many other things also, he doth relate of their sins. Or is, “we have sinned 
with our fathers,” to be understood as meaning, we have sinned like our fathers, that is, by imitating their 
sins? If it be so, it should be supported by some example of this mode of expression: which did not occur 
to me when I sought on this occasion an instance of any one saying that he had sinned, or done anything, 
with another, whom he had imitated by a similar act after a long interval of time. What meaneth then, 
“Our fathers understood not Thy wonders;” save this, they did not know what Thou didst wish to convince 
them of by these miracles? What indeed, save life eternal, and a good, not temporal, but immutable, which 
is waited for only through endurance? For this reason they impatiently murmured, and provoked, and they 
asked to be blessed with present and fugitive blessings, “Neither were they mindful of the greatness of 
Thy mercy.” He reproveth both their understanding and memory. Understanding there was need of, that 
they might meditate unto what eternal blessings God was calling them through these temporal ones; and 
of memory, that at least they might not forget the temporal wonders which had been wrought, and might 
faithfully believe, that by the same power which they had already experienced, God would free them from 
the persecutions of their enemies; whereas they forgot the aid which He had given them in Egypt, by 
means of such wonders, to crush their enemies. “And they provoked, as they went up to the sea, even to 
the Red Sea.” We ought especially to notice how the Scripture doth censure the not understanding that 
which ought to have been understood, and the not remembering that which ought to have been 
remembered; which men are unwilling to have ascribed to their own fault, for no other reason than that 
they may pray less, and be less humble unto God, in whose sight they should confess what they are, and 
might by praying for His aid, become what they are not. For it is better to accuse even the sins of 
ignorance and negligence, that they may be done away with, than to excuse them, so that they remain; 
and it is better to clear them off by calling upon God, than to clench them by provoking Him. 


He addeth, that God acted not according to their unbelief. “Nevertheless,” he saith, “He saved them for 
His Name’s sake: that He might make His power to be known” (ver. 8): not on account of any deservings 
of their own. 


7. “He rebuked the Red Sea also, and it was dried up” (ver. 9). We do not read that any voice was sent 
forth from Heaven to rebuke the sea; but he hath called the Divine Power by which this was effected, a 
rebuke: unless indeed any one may choose to say, that the sea was secretly rebuked, so that the waters 
might hear, and yet men could not. The power by which God acteth is very abstruse and mysterious, a 
power which He causeth that even things devoid of sense instantly obey at His will. “So He led them 
through the deeps, as through a wilderness.” He calleth a multitude of waters the deeps. For some 


wishing to give the sense of this whole verse, have translated, “So He led them forth amid many waters.” 
What then doth “through the deeps, as through a wilderness,” mean, except that that had become as a 
wilderness from its dryness, where before had been the watery deeps? 


8. “And He saved them from the hating ones” (ver. 10). Some translators, in order to avoid an expression 
unusual in Latin, have rendered the word, by a circumlocution, “And He saved them from the hand of 
those that hated them, and redeemed them from the hand of the enemy.” What price was given in this 
redemption? Is it a prophecy, since this deed was a figure of Baptism, wherein we are redeemed from the 
hand of the devil at a great price, which price is the Blood of Christ? whence this is more consistently 
figured forth, not by any sea indiscriminately, but by the Red Sea; since blood hath a red colour. 


9. “As for those that troubled them, the waters overwhelmed them: there was not one of them left” (ver. 
11); not of all the Egyptians, but of those who pursued the departing Israelites, desirous either of taking 
or of killing them. 


10. “Then believed they in His words” (ver. 12). The expression seemeth barely Latin, for he saith not 
“believed His word,” or “on His words,” but “in His words;” yet it is very frequent in Scripture. “And 
praised praise unto Him;” such an expression as when we Say, “This servitude he served,” “such a life he 
lived.” He is here alluding to that well-known hymn, commencing, “I will sing unto the Lord, for He hath 
triumphed gloriously: the horse and the rider hath He thrown into the sea.” 


11. “They acted hastily: they forgot His works” (ver. 13): other copies read more intelligibly, “They 
hastened, they forgot His works, and would not abide His counsel.” For they ought to have thought, that 
so great works of God towards themselves were not without a purpose, but that they invited them to some 
endless happiness, which was to be waited for with patience; but they hastened to make themselves happy 
with temporal things, which give no man true happiness, because they do not quench insatiable longing: 
for “whosoever,” saith our Lord, “shall drink of this water, shall thirst again.” 


12. Lastly, “And they lusted a lust in the wilderness, and they tempted God in the dry land” (ver. 14). The 
“dry land,” or land without water, and “desert,” are the same: so also are, “they lusted a lust,” and, “they 
tempted God.” The form of speech is the same as above, “they praised a praise.” 


13. “And He gave them their desire, and sent fulness withal into their souls” (ver. 15). But He did not thus 
render them happy: for it was not that fulness of which it is said, “Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness: for they shall be filled.” In this passage he doth not speak of the rational soul, 
but of the soul as giving animal life to the body; to the substance of which belong meat and drink, 
according to what is said in the Gospel, “Is not the soul more than meat, and the body than raiment?” as if 
it belonged to the soul to eat, to the body to be clothed. 


14. “And they angered Moses in the tents, and Aaron the saint of the Lord” (ver. 16). What angering, or, as 
some have more literally rendered it, what provocation, he speaketh of, the following words sufficiently 
show. 


15. “The earth opened,” he saith, “and swallowed up Dathan, and covered over the congregation of 
Abiram” (ver. 17): “swallowed up” answereth to “covered over.” Both Dathan and Abiram were equally 
concerned in a most sacrilegious schism. 


16. “And the fire was kindled in their company; the flame burnt up the sinners” (ver. 18). This word is not 
in Scripture usually applied to those, who, although they live righteously, and in a praiseworthy manner, 
are not without sin. Rather, as there is a difference between those who scorn and scorners, between men 
who murmur and murmurers, between men who are writing and writers, and so forth; so Scripture is 
wont to signify by sinners such as are very wicked, and laden with heavy loads of sins. 


17. “And they made a calf in Horeb, and worshipped the graven image” (ver. 19). “Thus they changed their 
glory, in the similitude of a calf that eateth hay” (ver. 20). He saith not “into” the likeness, but “in” the 
likeness. It is such a form of speech as where he said “and they believed in His words.” With great effect 
in truth he saith not, they changed the glory of God when they did this; as the Apostle also saith, “They 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man:” but “their glory.” 
For God was their glory, if they would abide His counsel, and hasten not... . 


18. “They forgat God who saved them” (ver. 21). How did He save them? “Who did so great things in 
Egypt: Wondrous works in the land of Ham, and fearful things in the Red Sea” (ver. 22). The things that 
are wondrous, are also fearful; for there is no wonder without a certain fear: although these might be 
called fearful, because they beat down their adversaries, and showed them what they ought to fear. 


19. “So He said, He would have destroyed them” (ver. 23). Since they forgot Him who saved them, the 
Worker of wondrous works, and made and worshipped a graven image, by this atrocious and incredible 
impiety they deserved death. “Had not Moses His chosen stood before Him in the breaking.” He doth not 
say, that he stood in the breaking, as if to break the wrath of God, but in the way of the breaking, meaning 
the stroke which was to strike them: that is, had he not put himself in the way for them, saying, “Yet now, 


if Thou wilt forgive their sin;—and if not, blot me, I pray Thee, out of Thy book.” Where it is proved how 
greatly the intercession of the saints in behalf of others prevaileth with God. For Moses, fearless in the 
justice of God, which could not blot him out, implored mercy, that He would not blot out those whom He 
justly might. Thus he “stood before Him in the breaking, to turn away His wrathful indignation, lest He 
should destroy them.” 


20. “Yea, they thought scorn of that pleasant land” (ver. 24). But had they seen it? How then could they 
scorn that which they had not seen, except as the following words explain, “and believed not in His 
words.” Indeed, unless that land which was styled the land that flowed with milk and honey, signified 
something great, through which, as by a visible token, He was leading those who understood His 
wondrous works to invisible grace and the kingdom of heaven, they could not be blamed for scorning that 
land, whose temporal kingdom we also ought to esteem as nothing, that we may love that Jerusalem which 
is free, the mother of us all, which is in heaven, and truly to be desired. But rather unbelief is here 
reproved, since they gave no credence to the words of God, who was leading them to great things through 
small things, and hastening to bless themselves with temporal things, which they carnally savoured of, 
they “abided not His counsel,” as is said above. 


21. “But murmured in their tents, and hearkened not unto the voice of the Lord” (ver. 25); who strongly 
forbade them to murmur. 


22. “Then lift He up His hand against them, to overthrow them in the wilderness” (ver. 26); “to cast out 
their seed among the nations: and to scatter them in the lands” (ver. 27). 


23. “They were initiated also unto Baalpeor;” that is, were consecrated to the Gentile idol; “and ate the 
offerings of the dead” (ver. 28). “Thus they provoked Him to anger with their own inventions; and 
destruction was multiplied among them” (ver. 29). As if He had deferred the lifting up of His hand which 
was to cast them down in the desert, and to cast out their seed among the nations, and to scatter them in 
the lands; as the Apostle saith: “And even as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave 
them over to a reprobate mind, to do those things which are not convenient.” “Destruction,’ therefore, 
was multiplied among them,’ when they were heavily punished for their heavy sins.” 


24. “Then stood up Phineas, and appeased Him, and the shaking ceased” (ver. 30). He hath related the 
whole briefly, because he is not here teaching the ignorant, but reminding those who know the history. 
The word “shaking” here is the same as “breaking” before. For it is one word in the Greek. Lastly, so great 
was their wickedness, in being consecrated to the idol, and eating the sacrifices of the dead (that is, 
because the Gentiles sacrificed to dead men as to God), that God would not be otherwise appeased than 
as Phineas the Priest appeased Him, when he slew a man and a woman together whom he found in 
adultery. If he had done this from hatred towards them, and not from love, while zeal for the house of God 
devoured him, it would not have been counted unto him for righteousness. . . . Christ our Lord indeed, 
when the New Testament was revealed, chose a milder discipline; but the threat of hell is more severe, 
and this we do not read of in those threatenings held out by God in His temporal government. 


25. “And that was counted unto him for righteousness among all posterities for evermore” (ver. 31). God 
counted this unto His Priest for righteousness, not only as long as posterity shall exist, but “for 
evermore;” for He who knoweth the heart, knoweth how to weigh with how much love for the people that 
deed was done. 


26. “And they angered Him at the waters of strife: so that Moses was vexed for their sakes” (ver. 32); 
“because they provoked his spirit, so that he spake doubtfully with his lips” (ver. 33). What is spake 
doubtfully? As if God, who had done so great wonders before, could not cause water to flow from a rock. 
For he touched the rock with his rod with doubt, and thus distinguished this miracle from the rest, in 
which he had not doubted. He thus offended, thus deserved to hear that he should die, without entering 
into the land of promise. For being disturbed by the murmurs of an unbelieving people, he held not fast 
that confidence which he ought to have held. Nevertheless, God giveth unto him, as unto His chosen, a 
good testimony even after his death, so that we may see that this wavering of faith was punished with this 
penalty only, that he was not allowed to enter that land, whither he was leading the people... . 


27. But they of whose iniquities this Psalm speaketh, when they had entered into that temporal land of 
promise, “destroyed not the heathen, which the Lord commanded them” (ver. 34); “but were mingled 
among the heathen, and learned their works” (ver. 35). “Insomuch that they worshipped their idols, which 
became to them an offence” (ver. 36). Their not destroying them, but mingling with them, became to them 
an offence. 


28. “Yea, they offered their sons and their daughters unto devils” (ver. 37); “and shed innocent blood, 
even the blood of their sons and of their daughters, whom they offered unto the idols of Canaan” (ver. 38). 
That history doth not relate that they offered their sons and daughters to devils and idols; but neither can 
that Psalm lie, nor the Prophets, who assert this in many passages of their rebukes. But the literature of 
the Gentiles is not silent respecting this custom of theirs. But what is it that followeth? “And the land was 
slain with bloods.” We might suppose that this was a mistake of the writer, and that he had written 
interfecta for infecta, were it not for the goodness of God, who hath willed His Scriptures to be written in 


many languages; were it not that we see it written as in the text in many Greek copies which we have 
inspected; “the land was slain with bloods.” What meaneth then, “the land was slain,” unless this be 
referred to the men who dwelt in the land, by a metaphorical expression. . . . For they themselves were 
slaying their own souls when they offered up their sons, and when they shed the blood of infants who 
were far from consent to this crime: whence it is said, “They shed innocent blood.” “The land” therefore 
“was slain with bloods, and defiled by their works” (ver. 39), since they themselves were slain in soul, and 
defiled by their works; “and they went a whoring after their own inventions.” By inventions are meant 
what the Greeks call epitedeumata: for this word doth occur in the Greek copies both in this and a former 
passage, where it is said, “They provoked Him to anger with their own inventions;” “inventions” in both 
instances signifying what they had initiated others in. Let no man therefore suppose inventions to mean 
what they had of themselves instituted, without any example before them to imitate. Whence other 
translators in the Latin tongue have preferred pursuits, affections, imitations, pleasures, to inventions: 
and the very same who here write inventions, have elsewhere written pursuits. I chose to mention this, 
lest the word inventions, applied to what they had not invented, but imitated from others, might raise a 
difficulty. 


29. “Therefore was the wrath of the Lord kindled against His own people” (ver. 40). Our translators have 
been unwilling to use the word anger, for the Greek thumos; though some have used it; while others 
translate by “indignation” or “mind.” Whichever of these terms be adopted, passion doth not affect God; 
but the power of punishing hath assumed this name metaphorically from custom. 


30. “Insomuch that He abhorred His own inheritance; and He gave them over into the hand of the 
heathen: and they that hated them were lords over them” (ver. 41): “and their enemies oppressed them, 
and they were brought low under their hands” (ver. 42). Since he hath called them the inheritance of God, 
it is clear that He abhorred them, and gave them over into their enemies’ hands, not in order to their 
perdition, but for their discipline. Lastly, he saith, “Many a time did He deliver them.” “But they provoked 
Him with their own counsels” (ver. 43). This is what he said above, “They did not abide His counsel.” Now 
a man’s counsel is pernicious to himself, when he seeketh those things which are his own only, not those 
which are God’s. In whose inheritance, which inheritance He Himself is to us, when He deigneth His 
presence for our enjoyment, being with the Saints, we shall suffer no straitening from the society, by our 
love of anything as our own possession. For that most glorious city, when it hath gained the promised 
inheritance, in which none shall die, none shall be born, will not contain citizens who shall individually 
rejoice in their own, for “God shall be all in all.” And whoever in this pilgrimage faithfully and earnestly 
doth long for this society, doth accustom himself to prefer common to private interests, by seeking not his 
own things, but Jesus Christ’s: lest, by being wise and vigilant in his own affairs, he provoke God with his 
own counsel; but, hoping for what he seeth not, let him not hasten to be blessed with things visible; and, 
patiently waiting for that everlasting happiness which he seeth not, follow His counsel in His promises, 
whose aid he prayeth for in his prayers. Thus he will also become humble in his confessions; so as not to 
be like those, of whom it is said, “They were brought down in their wickedness.” 


31. Nevertheless, God, full of mercy, forsook them not. “And He saw when they were in adversity, when He 
heard their complaint” (ver. 44). “And He thought upon His covenant, and repented, according to the 
multitude of His mercies” (ver. 45). He saith, “He repented,” because He changed that wherewith He 
seemed about to destroy them. With God indeed all things are arranged and fixed; and when He seemeth 
to act upon sudden motive, He doth nothing but what He foreknew that He should do from eternity; but in 
the temporal changes of creation, which He ruleth wonderfully, He, without any temporal change in 
Himself, is said to do by a sudden act of will what in the ordained causes of events He hath arranged in 
the unchangeableness of His most secret counsel, according to which He doth everything according to 
defined seasons, doing the present, and having already done the future. And who is capable of 
comprehending these things? Let us therefore hear the Scripture, speaking high things humbly, giving 
food for the nourishment of children, and proposing subjects for the research of the older: that everlasting 
covenant “which He made with Abraham,” not the old which is abolished, but the new which is hidden 
even in the old. “And pitied them,” etc. He did that which He had covenanted, but He had foreknown that 
He would yield this to them when they prayed in their adversity; since even their very prayer, when it was 
not uttered, but was still to be uttered, undoubtedly was known unto God. 


32. So “He gave them unto compassions, in the sight of all that had taken them captive” (ver. 46). That 
they might not be vessels of wrath, but vessels of mercy. The compassions unto which He gave them are 
named in the plural for this reason, I imagine, because each one hath a gift of his own from God, one in 
one way, another in another. Come then, whosoever readest this, and dost recognise the grace of God, by 
which we are redeemed unto eternal life through our Lord Jesus Christ, by reading in the apostolical 
writings, and by searching in the Prophets, and seest the Old Testament revealed in the New, the New 
veiled in the Old; remember the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, where, when He driveth him out of the 
hearts of the faithful, He saith, “Now is the prince of this world cast out:” and again of the Apostle, when 
he saith, “Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and hath translated us into the kingdom of 
His dear Son.” Meditate on these and such like things, examine also the Old Testament, and see what is 
sung in that Psalm, the title of which is, When the temple was being built after the captivity: for there it is 
said, “Sing unto the Lord a new song.” And, that thou mayest not think it doth refer to the Jewish people 
only, he saith, “Sing unto the Lord, all the whole earth: sing unto the Lord, and praise His Name: declare,” 


or rather, “give the good news of,” or, to transfer the very word used in the Greek, “evangelize day from 
day, His salvation.” Here the Gospel (Evangelium) is mentioned, in which is announced the Day that came 
from Day, our Lord Christ, the Light from Light, the Son from the Father. This also is the meaning of His 
salvation: for Christ is the Salvation of God, as we have shown above. ... 


33. “Deliver us, O Lord our God, and gather us from among the nations (other copies read, “from the 
heathen”); that we may give thanks unto Thy holy Name, and make our boast of Thy praise” (ver. 47). 
Then he hath briefly added this very praise, “Blessed be the Lord God of Israel from everlasting, and 
world without end” (ver. 48): by which we understand from everlasting to everlasting; because He shall be 
praised without end by those of whom it is said, “Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house: they will be 
alway praising Thee.” This is the perfection of the Body of Christ on the third day, when the devils had 
been cast out, and cures perfected, even unto the immortality of the body itself, the everlasting reign of 
those who perfectly praise Him, because they perfectly love Him; and perfectly love Him, because they 
behold Him face to face. For then shall be completed the prayer at the commencement of this Psalm: 
“Remember us, O Lord, according to the favour that Thou bearest unto Thy people,” etc. For from the 
Gentiles He doth not gather only the lost sheep of the house of Israel, but also those which do not belong 
to that fold; so that there is one flock, as is said, and one Shepherd. But when the Jews suppose that that 
prophecy belongeth to their visible kingdom, because they know not how to rejoice in the hope of good 
things unseen, they are about to rush into the snares of him, of whom the Lord saith, “I am come in My 
Father’s Name, and ye receive Me not: if another shall come in his own name, him ye will receive.” Of 
whom the Apostle Paul saith: “that Man of Sin shall be revealed, the son of perdition,” etc. And a little 
after he saith, “Then shall that Wicked be revealed, whom the Lord shall consume with the Spirit of His 
mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness of His coming,” etc. .. . Through that Apostate, through him 
who exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is worshipped, it seemeth to me, that the carnal 
people of Israel will suppose that prophecy to be fulfilled, where it is said, “Deliver us, O Lord, and gather 
us from among the heathen;” that under His guidance, before the eyes of their visible enemies, who had 
visibly taken them captive, they are to have visible glory. Thus they will believe a lie, because they have 
not received the love of truth, that they might love not carnal, but spiritual blessings. .. . For Christ had 
other sheep that were not of this fold: but the devil and his angels had taken captive all those sheep, both 
among the Israelites and the Gentiles. The power, therefore, of the devil having been cast out of them, in 
the sight of the evil spirits who had taken them captive, their cry in this prophecy is, that they may be 
saved and perfected for evermore: “Deliver us, O Lord our God, and gather us from among the heathen.” 
Not, as the Jews imagine it, fulfilled through Antichrist, but through our Lord Christ coming in the name 
of His Father, “Day from day, His salvation;” of whom it is here said, “O visit us in Thy salvation! And let 
all the people say,” the predestined people of the circumcision and of the uncircumcision, a holy race, an 
adopted people, “So be it! So be it!” 


PSALM CVII 


1. This Psalm commendeth unto us the mercies of God, proved in ourselves, and is therefore the sweeter 
to the experienced. And it is a wonder if it can be pleasing to any one, except to him who has learned in 
his own case, what he hears in this Psalm. Yet was it written not for any one or two, but for the people of 
God, and set forth that it might know itself therein as in a mirror. Its title needeth not now to be treated, 
for it is Halleluia, and again Halleluia. Which we have a custom of singing at a certain time in our 
solemnities, after an old tradition of the Church: nor is it without a sacred meaning that we sing it on 
particular days. Halleluia we sing indeed on certain days, but every day we think it. For if in this word is 
signified the praise of God, though not in the mouth of the flesh, yet surely in the mouth of the heart. “His 
praise shall ever be in my mouth.” But that the title hath Halleluia not once only but twice, is not peculiar 
to this Psalm, but the former also hath it so. And as far as appears from its text, that was sung of the 
people of Israel, but this is sung of the universal Church of God, spread through the whole world. 
Perchance, it not unfitly hath Halleluia twice, because we cry, Abba, Father. Since Abba is nothing else but 
Father, yet not without meaning the Apostle said, “in whom we cry, Abba, Father;” but because one wall 
indeed coming to the Corner Stone crieth Abba, but the other, from the other side crieth Father; viz., in 
that Corner Stone, “who is our Peace, who hath made both one.” ... 


2. “Confess unto the Lord that He is sweet, because for aye in His mercy” (ver. 1). This confess ye that He 
is sweet: if ye have tasted, confess. But he cannot confess, who hath not chosen to taste, for whence shall 
he say that that is sweet, which he knoweth not. But ye if ye have tasted how sweet the Lord is, “Confess 
ye to the Lord that He is sweet.” If ye have tasted with eagerness, break forth with confession. “For aye is 
His mercy,” that is, for ever. For here “for aye,” is so put, since also in some other places of Scripture, for 
aye, that is, what in Greek is called eis aiona, is understood for ever. For His mercy is not for a time, so as 
not to be for ever, since for this purpose His present mercy is over men, that they may live with the Angels 
for ever. 


3. “Let them say who are redeemed of the Lord, whom He hath redeemed from the hand of their enemies” 
(ver. 2). Redeemed indeed it seems was also the people of Israel from the land of Egypt, from the hand of 
slavery, from fruitless labours, from miry works; yet let us see whether those who say these things, are 
they who were freed by the Lord from Egypt. It is not so. But who are they? “Those whom He redeemed.” 
Still one might take it also of them, as redeemed from the hand of their enemies, that is, of the Egyptians. 
Let them be expressed exactly who they are, for whom this Psalm would be sung. “He gathered them from 
the lands;” these might still be the lands of Egypt, for there are many lands even in one province. Let him 
speak openly. “From the east and the west, from the north and the sea” (ver. 3). Now then we understand 
these redeemed, in the whole circle of the earth. This people of God, freed from a great and broad Egypt, 
is led, as through the Red Sea, that in Baptism it may make an end of its enemies. For by the sacrament as 
it were of the Red Sea, that is by Baptism consecrated with the Blood of Christ, the pursuing Egyptians, 
the sins, are washed away... .”But all these things happened to them in a figure, and were written for our 
admonition, on whom the ends of the ages have come.” .. . 


4. “They wandered in the wilderness, in a dry place, they found not the way of a city to dwell in” (ver. 4). 
We have heard a wretched wandering; what of want? “Hungry and thirsty, their soul fainted in them” (ver. 
5). But wherefore did it faint? for what good? For God is not cruel, but He maketh Himself known, in that 
it is expedient for us, that He be entreated by us fainting, and that aiding us He be loved. And therefore 
after this wandering, and hunger, and thirst, “And they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and He 
delivered them out of their distress” (ver. 6). And what did He for them, as they were wandering? “And He 
led them in the right way” (ver. 7). They found not the way of a city to dwell in, with hunger and thirst 
they were vexed and faint, “and He led them into the right way, that they might go into a city to dwell in.” 
How He helped their hunger and thirst, He saith not, but even this expect ye: “Let them confess unto the 
Lord His mercies, and His wonders towards the children of men” (ver. 8). Tell them, ye that are 
experienced, to the inexperienced; ye that are already in the way, already directed towards finding the 
city, already at last free from hunger and thirst. “Because He hath satisfied the empty soul, and filled the 
hungry soul with good things” (ver. 9). 


5. “Them that sit in darkness, and in the shadow of death, fast bound in beggary and iron” (ver. 10). 
Whence this, but that thou wast attributing things to thyself? that thou wast not owning the grace of God? 
that thou wast rejecting the counsel of God concerning thee? For see what He addeth: “Because they 
rebelled against the words of the Lord through pride” (ver. 11), not knowing the righteousness of God, 
and wishing to establish their own, “and they were bitter against the counsel of the Most High.” “And 
their heart was brought low in labour” (ver. 12). And now fight against lust; if God cease to aid thou 
mayest strive, thou canst not conquer. And when thou shalt be pressed by thine evil, thy heart will be 
brought low in labour, so that now with humbled heart thou mayest learn to cry out, “O wretched man 
that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” .. . Freed, thou wilt confess the mercies of 
the Lord. “And they cried unto the Lord when they were troubled, and He delivered them out of their 
distresses” (ver. 13). They were freed from the second temptation. There remains that of weariness and 
loathing. But first see what He did for them when freed. “And He led them out of darkness and the shadow 
of death, and brake their bonds asunder” (ver. 14). “Let them confess to the Lord His mercies, and His 


wonders to the children of men” (ver. 15). Wherefore? what difficulties hath He overcome? “Because He 
brake the gates of brass, and snapped the bars of iron” (ver. 16). “He took them up from the way of their 
iniquity, for because of their unrighteousnesses they were brought low” (ver. 17). Because they gave 
honour to themselves, not to God, because they were establishing their own righteousness, not knowing 
the righteousness of God, they were brought low. They found that they were helpless without His aid, who 
were presuming on their own strength alone. 


6. “Their soul abhorred all manner of meat” (ver. 18). Now they suffer satiety. They are sick of satiety. 
They are in danger from satiety. Unless perchance thou thinkest they could be killed with famine, but 
cannot with satiety. See what followeth. When he had said, “Their soul abhorred all manner of meat,” lest 
thou shouldest think them, as it were, safe of their fulness, and not rather see that they would die of 
satiety: “And they came near,” he saith, “even unto the gates of death.” What then remaineth? That even 
when the word of God delighteth thee, thou account it not to thyself; nor for this be puffed up with any 
sort of arrogance, and having an appetite for food, proudly spurn at those who are in danger from satiety. 
“And they cried out unto the Lord when they were in trouble, and He delivered them out of their 
distresses” (ver. 19). And because it was a sickness not to be pleased, “He sent His Word, and healed 
them” (ver. 20). See what evil there is in satiety; see whence He delivers, to whom he crieth that loathes 
his food. “He sent His Word, and healed them, and snatched them,” from whence? not from wandering, 
not from hunger, not from the difficulty of overcoming sins, but “from their corruption.” It is a sort of 
corruption of the mind to loathe what is sweet. Therefore also of this benefit, as of the others before, “Let 
them confess to the Lord His mercies, and His wonders unto the sons of men” (ver. 21). “And sacrifice the 
sacrifice of praise” (ver. 22). For now that He may be praised, the Lord is sweet, “and let them tell out His 
works with gladness.” Not with weariness, not with sadness, not with anxiety, not with loathing, but “with 
gladness.” 


7....”They who go down on the sea in ships, doing their business on the mighty waters” (ver. 23); that is, 
amongst many peoples. For that waters are often put for peoples, the Apocalypse of John is witness, when 
on John’s asking what those waters were, it was answered him, they are peoples. They then who do their 
business on mighty waters, “they have seen the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the deep” (ver. 24). 
For what is deeper than human hearts? hence often break forth winds; storms of sedition, and 
dissensions, disturb the ship. And what is done in them? God, willing that both they who steer, and they 
who are conveyed, should cry unto Him, “He spake, and the breath of the storm stood” (ver. 25). What is, 
stood? Abode, continued, still disturbeth, long tosseth; rageth, and passeth not away. “For He spake, and 
the breath of the storm stood.” And what did that breath of the storm? “They go up even to the heavens,” 
in daring; “They go down even into the deeps” (ver. 26), in fearing. “Their soul wasted in miseries.” “They 
were disturbed, and moved like a drunken man” (ver. 27). They who sit at the helm, and they who 
faithfully love the ship, feel what I say. Certainly, when they speak, when they read, when they interpret, 
they appear wise. Woe for the storm! “and all their wisdom,” he saith, “was swallowed up.” Sometimes all 
human counsels fail; whichever way one turns himself, the waves roar, the storm rageth, the arms are 
powerless: where the prow may strike, to what wave the side may be exposed, whither the stricken ship 
may be allowed to drift, from what rocks she must be kept back lest she be lost, is impossible for her 
pilots to see. And what is left but that which follows? “And they cried out unto the Lord when they were 
troubled, and He delivered them from their distresses” (ver. 28). “And He commanded the storm, and it 
stood unto clear air” (ver. 29), “and the waves of it were still.” Hear on this point the voice of a steersman, 
one that was in peril, was brought low, was freed. “I would not,” he saith, “have you ignorant, brethren, of 
our distress, which befell us in Asia, that “we were pressed above strength, and above measure” (I see all 
his “wisdom swallowed up”), “so that we were weary,” he saith, “even of life.” ... 


“And they were glad, because they were still, and He brought them into the haven of their desire” (ver. 
30). “Let His mercies confess unto the Lord, and His wonders towards the sons of men” (ver. 31). 
Everywhere, without exception, let not our merits, not our strength, not our wisdom, “confess unto the 
Lord,” but, “His mercies.” Let Him be loved in every deliverance of ours, who has been invoked in every 
distress. 


8. “And let them exalt Him in the assembly of the people, and praise Him in the seat of the elders” (ver. 
32). Let them exalt, let them praise, peoples and elders, merchants and pilots. For what hath He done in 
this assembly? What hath He established? Whence hath He rescued it? What hath He granted it? Even as 
He resisted the proud, and gave grace to the humble: the proud, that is, the first people of the Jews, 
arrogant, and extolling itself on its descent from Abraham, and because to that nation “were entrusted the 
oracles of God.” These things did not avail them unto soundness, but unto pride of heart, rather to 
swelling than to greatness. What then did God, resisting the proud, but giving grace to the humble; 
cutting off the natural branches for their pride; grafting in the wild olive for its humility? 


“He made the rivers a wilderness” (ver. 33). Waters did run there, prophecies were in course. Seek now a 
prophet among the Jews; thou findest none. For “He made the outgoings of waters to be thirst.” Let them 
say, “Now there is no prophet more, and He will not know us any more.” “A fruitful land to be saltpools” 
(ver. 34). Thou seekest there the faith of Christ, thou findest not: thou seekest a prophet, thou findest not: 
thou seekest a sacrifice, thou findest not: thou seekest a temple, thou findest none. Wherefore this? “From 
the wickedness of them that dwell therein.” Behold how He resisteth the proud: hear how He giveth grace 


to the humble. “He made the wilderness to be a standing water, and the dry ground to be outgoings of 
waters” (ver. 35). “And He caused the hungry to dwell there” (ver. 36). Because to Him it was said, “Thou 
art a Priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedec.” For thou seekest a sacrifice among the Jews; thou 
hast none after the order of Aaron. Thou seekest it after the order of Melchizedec; thou findest it not 
among them, but through the whole world it is celebrated in the Church. “From the rising of the sun to 
the setting thereof the name of the Lord is praised.” . . .”And they sowed fields, and planted vineyards, 
and gat fruit of corn” (ver. 37): at which that workman rejoiceth, who saith, “Not because I desire a gift, 
but I seek fruit.” “And He blessed them, and they were multiplied exceedingly, and their cattle were not 
diminished” (ver. 38). This standeth. For “the foundation of God standeth sure; because the Lord knoweth 
them that are His.” They are called “beasts of burden,” and “cattle,” that walk simply in the Church, yet 
are useful; not much learned, but full of faith. Therefore, whether spiritual or carnal, “He blessed them.” 


9. “And they became few, and were vexed” (ver. 39). Whence this? From athwart? Nay, from within. For 
that they should “become few,” “They went out from us, but they were not of us.” But therefore he 
speaketh as of these, of whom he spake before, that they may be discerned with understanding; because 
he speaketh as if of the same, because of the sacraments they have in common. For they belong to the 
people of God, though not by the virtue, yet surely by the appearance of piety: for concerning them we 
have heard the Apostle, “In the last times there shall come grievous times, for there shall be men lovers of 
themselves.” The first evil is, “lovers of themselves;” that is, as being pleased with themselves. Would that 
they were not pleasing to themselves, and were pleasing to God: would that they would cry out in their 
difficulties, and be freed from their distresses. But while they presumed greatly on themselves, “they were 
made few.” It is manifest, brethren: all who separate themselves from unity become few. For they are 
many; but in unity, while they are not parted from unity. For when the multitude of unity hath begun no 
more to belong to them, in heresy and schism, they are few. “And they were vexed, from distress of 
miseries and grief.” “Contempt was poured on princes” (ver. 40). For they were rejected by the Church of 
God, and the more because they wished to be princes, therefore they were despised, and became salt that 
had lost its savour, cast out abroad, so that it is trodden under foot of men. “And He led them astray in the 
pathless place, and not in a way.” Those above in the way, those directed to a city, and finally led thither, 
not led astray; but these, where there was no way, led astray. What is, “Led them astray”? God “gave them 
up to their own hearts’ lusts.” For “led astray” means this, gave them up to themselves. For if thou 
enquire closely, it is they that lead themselves astray. . . .”And He helped the poor out of beggary” (ver. 
41). What meaneth this, brethren? Princes are despised, and the poor helped. The proud are cast aside, 
and the humble provided for. . . .”And made him households like sheep.” Thou understandest one poor 
man and one beggar of him concerning whom he said, “He hath helped the poor out of misery:” this poor 
man is now many households, this poor man is many nations; many Churches are one Church, one nation, 
one household, one sheep. These are great mysteries, great types, how profound, how full of hidden 
meanings; how sweetly discovered, since long hidden. Therefore, “the righteous will consider this, and 
rejoice: and the mouth of all wickedness shall be stopped” (ver. 42). That wickedness that doth prate 
against unity, and compelleth truth to be made manifest, shall be convicted, and have its mouth stopped. 


10. “Who is wise? and he will consider these things; and will understand the mercies of the Lord” (ver. 
43). ... Not his own deservings, not his own strength, not his own power; but “the mercies of the Lord;” 
who, when he was wandering and in want, led him back to the path, and fed him; who, when he was 
struggling against the difficulties of his sins, and bound down with the fetters of habit, released and freed 
him; who, when he loathed the Word of God, and was almost dying with a kind of weariness, restored him 
by sending him the medicine of His Word; who, when he was endangered among the risks of shipwreck 
and storm, stilled the sea, and brought him into port; who, finally, placed him in that people, where He 
giveth grace to the humble; not in that where he resisteth the proud; and hath made him His own, that 
remaining within he may be multiplied, not that going out he may be minished. The righteous see this, 
and rejoice. “The mouth,” therefore, “of all wickedness shall be stopped.” 


PSALM CVIII 


1. I have not thought that the CVIII*th Psalm required an exposition; since I have already expounded it in 
the LVII*th Psalm, and in the LX“ th, of the last divisions of which this Psalm consisteth. For the last part 
of the LVII*th is the first of this, as far as the verse, “Thy glory is above all the earth.” Henceforth to the 
end, is the last part of the LX*th: as the last part of the CXXXV“th is the same as that of the CXV“th, 
from the verse, “The images of the heathen are but gold and silver:” as the XIV*th and LIII“d, with a few 
alterations in the middle, have everything the same from the beginning to the end. Whatever slight 
differences therefore occur in this CVIII*th Psalm, compared with those two, of parts of which it is 
composed, are easy to understand; just as we find in the LVII“th, “I will sing and give praise; awake, O my 
glory:” here,” I will sing and give praise, with my glory.” Awake, is said there, that he may sing and give 
praise therewith. Also, there, “Thy mercy is great” (or as some translate, “is lifted up”) “unto the 
heavens;” but here, “Thy mercy is great above the heavens.” For it is great unto the heavens, that it may 
be great in the heavens; and this is what he wished to express by “above the heavens.” Also in the LX“*th, 
“T will rejoice, I will divide Shechem:” here “I will be exalted, and will divide Shechem.” Where is shown 
what is signified in the division of Shechem, which it was prophesied should happen after the Lord’s 
exaltation, and that this joy doth refer to that exaltation; so that He rejoiceth, because He is exalted. 


Whence he elsewhere saith, “Thou hast turned my heaviness into joy; Thou hast put off my sackcloth and 
girded me with gladness.” Also there “Ephraim, the strength of my head:” but here, “Ephraim the taking 
up of my head.” But strength cometh from taking up, that is, He maketh men strong by taking up, causing 
fruit in us; for the interpretation of Ephraim is, bearing fruit. But “taking up” may be understood of us, 
when we take up Christ; or of Christ, when He, who is Head of the Church, taketh us up. And the words, 
“them that trouble us,” in the former Psalm, are the same with “our enemies,” in this. 


2. We are taught by this Psalm, that those titles which seem to refer to history are most rightly understood 
prophetically, according to the object of the composition of the Psalms... . And yet this Psalm is composed 
of the latter portions of two, whose titles are different. Where it is signified that each concur in a common 
object, not in the surface of the history, but in the depth of prophecy, the objects of both being united in 
this one, the title of which is, “A Song or Psalm of David:” resembling neither of the former titles, 
otherwise than in the word David. Since, “in many places, and in diverse manners,” as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews saith, “God spoke in former times to the fathers through the Prophets;” yet He spoke of Him 
whom He sent afterwards, that the words of the Prophets might be fulfilled: for “all the promises of God in 
Him are yea.” 


PSALM CIX 


1. Every one who faithfully readeth the Acts of the Apostles, acknowledgeth that this Psalm containeth a 
prophecy of Christ; for it evidently appeareth that what is here written, “let his days be few, and let 
another take his office,” is prophesied of Judas, the betrayer of Christ. .. . For as some things are said 
which seem peculiarly to apply to the Apostle Peter, and yet are not clear in their meaning, unless when 
referred to the Church, whom he is acknowledged to have figuratively represented, on account of the 
primacy which he bore among the Disciples; as it is written, “I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven,” and other passages of the like purport: so Judas doth represent those Jews who were enemies 
of Christ, who both then hated Christ, and now, in their line of succession, this species of wickedness 
continuing, hate Him. Of these men, and of this people, not only may what we read more openly 
discovered in this Psalm be conveniently understood, but also those things which are more expressly 
stated concerning Judas himself. 


2. The Psalm, then, beginneth thus: “O God, be not silent as to my praise; for the mouth of the ungodly, 
yea, the mouth of the deceitful is opened upon me” (ver. 1). Whence it appeareth, both that the blame, 
which the ungodly and the deceitful is not silent of, is false, and that the praise, which God is not silent of, 
is true. “For God is true, but every man a liar;” for no man is true, except him in whom God speaketh. But 
the highest praise is that of the only-begotten Son of God, in which He is proclaimed even that which He 
is, the only-begotten Son of God. But this did not appear, but, when His weakness appeared, lay hid, when 
the mouth of the ungodly and deceitful was opened upon Him; and for this reason his mouth was opened, 
because His virtue was concealed: and he saith, “the mouth of the deceitful was opened,” because the 
hatred which was covered by deceit burst out into language. 


3. “They have spoken against me with false tongues” (ver. 2): then chiefly when they praised him as a 
“good Master” with insidious adulation. Whence it is elsewhere said: “and they that praised me, are sworn 
together against me.” Next, because they burst into cries, “Crucify Him, crucify Him;” he hath added, 
“They compassed me about also with words of hatred.” They who with a treacherous tongue spoke words 
seemingly of love, and not of hatred, “against me,” since they did this insidiously; afterwards “compassed 
me about with words” not of false and deceitful love, but of open “hatred, and fought against me without a 
cause.” For as the pious love Christ for nought, so do the wicked hate Him for nought; for as truth is 
earnestly sought by the best men on its own account, without any advantage, external to itself, in view, so 
is wickedness sought by the worst men. Whence among secular authors it is said of a very bad man, “he 
was wicked and cruel for no object.” 


4. “In place,” saith he, “of loving me, they detracted from me” (ver. 3). There are six different acts of this 
class, which may, when mentioned, very easily be borne in mind; (1) to return good for evil, (2) not to 
return evil for evil; (3) to return good for good, (4) to return evil for evil; (5) not to return good for good, 
(6) to return evil for good. The two first of these belong to the good, and the first of these two is the 
better; the two last belong to the wicked, and the latter of the two is the worse; the two middle to a sort of 
middle class of persons, but the first of these borders upon the good, the latter on the bad. We should 
remark these things in the holy Scriptures. Our Lord Himself returneth good for evil, who “justifieth the 
ungodly;” and who, when hanging upon the Cross, said, “Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.” ... 


5. But after he had said, “in place of loving me, they detracted from me;” what doth he add? “But I gave 
myself unto prayer.” He said not indeed what he prayed, but what can we better understand than for them 
themselves? For they were detracting greatly from Him whom they crucified, when they ridiculed Him as 
if He were a man, whom in their opinion they had conquered; from which Cross He said, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do;” so that while they in the depth of their malignity were rendering 
evil for good, He in the height of His goodness was rendering good for evil. . . . The divine words then 
teach us by our Lord’s example, that when we feel others ungrateful to us, not only in that they do not 


repay us with good, but even return evil for good, we should pray; He indeed for others who were raging 
against Him, or in sorrow, or endangered in faith; but we for ourselves in the first place, that we may by 
the mercy and aid of God conquer our own mind, by which we are borne on to the desire of revenge, when 
any detraction is made from us, either in our presence or our absence. ... 


6. He addeth, “Thus have they rewarded me evil for good” (ver. 4). And as if we asked, what evil? for what 
good? “And hatred,” he saith, “for my good will.” This is the sum total of their great guilt. For how could 
the persecutors injure Him who died of His own free-will, and not by compulsion? But this very hatred is 
the greatest crime of the persecutor, although it be the willing atonement of the sufferer. And he hath 
sufficiently explained the sense of the above words, “In place of loving me,” since they owed love not as a 
general duty only, but in return for His love: in that he hath here added, “for my good will.” This love He 
mentioneth in the Gospel, when He saith, “How often would I have gathered thy children together, and 
thou wouldest not!” 


7. He then beginneth to prophesy what they should receive for this very impiety; detailing their lot in such 
a manner, as if he wished its realization from a desire of revenge. Some not understanding this mode of 
predicting the future, under the appearance of wishing evil, suppose hatred to be returned for hatred, and 
an evil will for an evil will, since in truth it belongeth to few to distinguish, in what way the punishment of 
the wicked pleaseth the accuser, who longeth to satiate his enmity; and in how widely different a way it 
pleaseth the judge, who with a righteous mind punisheth sins. For the former returneth evil for evil: but 
the judge when he punisheth doth not return evil for evil, since he returneth justice to the unjust; and 
what is just, is surely good. He therefore punisheth not from delight in another’s misery, which is evil for 
evil: but from love of justice, which is good for evil... . 


8. “Set thou an ungodly man to be ruler over him; and let Satan stand at his right hand” (ver. 5). Though 
the complaint had been before concerning many, the Psalm is now speaking of one. . . . Since therefore he 
is here speaking of the traitor Judas, who, according to the Scripture in the Acts of the Apostles, was to be 
punished with the penalty due to him, what meaneth, “set thou an ungodly man over him,” save him whom 
in the next verse he mentioneth by name, when he saith, “and let Satan stand at his right hand”? He 
therefore who refused to be subject unto Christ, deserved this, that he should have the devil set over him, 
that is, that he should be subject unto the devil. . . . For this reason also it is said of those who, preferring 
the pleasures of this world to God, styled the people blessed who have such and such things, “their right 
hand is a right hand of iniquity.” ... 


9. “When sentence is given upon him, let him be condemned, and let his prayer be turned into sin” (ver. 
6). For prayer is not righteous except through Christ, whom he sold in his atrocious sin: but the prayer 
which is not made through Christ, not only cannot blot out sin, but is itself turned into sin. But it may be 
inquired on what occasion Judas could have so prayed, that his prayer was turned into sin. I suppose that 
before he betrayed the Lord, while he was thinking of betraying Him; for he could no longer pray through 
Christ. For after he betrayed Him, and repented of it, if he prayed through Christ, he would ask for 
pardon; if he asked for pardon, he would have hope; if he had hope, he would hope for mercy; if he hoped 
for mercy, he would not have hanged himself in despair... . 


10. “Let his days be few” (ver. 7). By “his days,” he meant the days of his apostleship, which were few; 
since before the Passion of our Lord, they were ended by his crime and death. And as if it were asked, 
What then shall become of that most sacred number twelve, within which our Lord willed, not without a 
meaning, to limit His twelve first Apostles? he at once addeth, “and let another take his office.” As much 
as to say, let both himself be punished according to his desert, and let his number be filled up. 


11. “Let his children be fatherless, and his wife a widow” (ver. 8). After his death, both his children were 
fatherless, and his wife a widow. “Let his children be vagabonds, and be carried away, and beg their 
bread” (ver. 9). By “vagabonds” he meaneth, uncertain whither to go, destitute of all help. “Let them be 
driven from their habitations.” He here explaineth what he had said above, “Let them be carried away.” 
How all this happened to his wife and children, the following verses explain. 


12. “Let the extortioner search out all his substance, and let the strangers spoil his labour” (ver. 10). “Let 
there be no man to help him” (ver. 11): that is, to guard his posterity; wherefore followeth, “nor to have 
compassion on his fatherless children” 


13. But as even orphans may, without one to help them, and without a guardian, nevertheless increase 
amid trouble and want, and preserve their race by descent; he next saith, “Let his posterity be destroyed; 
and in the next generation let his name be clean put out” (ver. 12): that is, let what hath been generated 
by him generate no more, and quickly pass away. 


14. But what is it that he next addeth? “Let the wickedness of his fathers be had in remembrance in the 
sight of the Lord, and let not the sin of his mother be done away” (ver. 13). Is it to be understood, that 
even the sins of his fathers shall be visited upon him? For upon him they are not visited, who hath been 
changed in Christ, and hath ceased to be the child of the wicked, by not having imitated their conduct. ... 
And to these words, “I will visit the sins of the fathers upon the children,” is added, “who hate Me;” that 
is, hate Me as their fathers hated Me: so that as the effect of imitating the good is that even their own sins 


are blotted out, so the imitation of the wicked causeth men to suffer not their own deservings only, but 
those also of those whom they have imitated. ... 


15. “Let them alway be against the Lord” (ver. 14). “Against the Lord,” meaneth in the Lord’s sight: for 
other translators have rendered this line, “let them be always in the sight of the Lord;” while others have 
rendered it, “let them be before the Lord alway;” as it is elsewhere said, “Thou hast set our misdeeds in 
Thy sight.” By “alway,” he meaneth that this great crime should be without pardon, both here, and in a 
future life. “Let the memorial of them perish from off the earth:” that is, of his father and of his mother. By 
memorial of them, he meaneth, that which is preserved by successive generations: this he prophesied 
should perish from the earth, because both Judas himself, and his sons, who were the memorial of his 
father and mother, without any succeeding offspring, as it is said above, were consumed in the short 
space of one generation. ... 


16. “And that, because he remembered not to act mercifully” (ver. 15); either Judas, or the people itself. 
But “remembered not” is better understood of the people: for if they slew Christ, they might well 
remember the deed in penitence, and act mercifully towards His members, whom they most perseveringly 
persecuted. For this reason he saith, “but persecuted the poor man and the beggar” (ver. 16). It may 
indeed be understood of Judas; for the Lord did not disdain to become poor, when He was rich, that we 
might be enriched by His poverty. But how shall I understand the word “beggar,” save perhaps because 
He said to the Samaritan woman, “Give me to drink,” and on the Cross He said, “I thirst.” But as to what 
followeth, I do not see how it can be understood of our Head Himself, that is, the Saviour of His own body, 
whom Judas persecuted. For after saying, “He persecuted the poor man and the beggar:” he addeth, “and 
to slay,” that is, “that he might slay Him,” for some have so rendered it, “Him that was pricked at the 
heart.” This expression is not commonly used except of the stings of past sins in the sorrows of penitence; 
as it is said of those who, when they had heard the Apostles after our Lord’s ascension, were “pricked in 
heart,” even they who had slain the Lord. ... 


17. The Psalm then continueth: “His delight was in cursing, and it shall happen to him” (ver. 17). Although 
Judas loved cursing, both in stealing from the money bag, and selling and betraying the Lord: 
nevertheless, that people more openly loved cursing, when they said, “His blood be on us, and on our 
children.” “He loved not blessing, therefore it shall be far from him.” Such was Judas indeed, since he 
loved not Christ, in whom is everlasting blessing; but the Jewish people still more decidedly refused 
blessing, unto whom he who had been enlightened by the Lord said, “Will ye also be His disciples?” “He 
clothed himself with cursing, like as with a raiment:” either Judas, or that people. “And it came into his 
bowels like water.” Both without, then, and within; without, like a garment; within, like water: since he 
hath come before the judgment-seat of Him “who hath power to destroy both body and soul in hell;” the 
body without, the soul within. “And like oil into his bones.” He showeth that he worketh evil with delight, 
and storeth up cursing for himself, that is, everlasting punishment; for blessing is eternal life. For at 
present evil deeds are his delight, flowing like water into his bowels, like oil into his bones; but it is styled 
cursing, because God hath appointed torments for such men. 


18. “Let it be unto him as the cloak which covereth him” (ver. 18). Since he hath before spoken of the 
cloak, why doth he repeat it? When he said, “He clothed himself with cursing as with a raiment;” doth the 
raiment with which he is “covered” differ from that with which he is “clothed”? For every man is clothed 
with his tunic, covered with his cloak; and what is this, save boasting in iniquity, even in the sight of men? 
“and as the girdle,” he saith, “that he is alway girded withal.” Men are girded chiefly that they may be 
better fit for toil, that they may not be hindered by the folds of their dress. He therefore girdeth himself 
with curses, who designeth an evil which he hath carefully contrived, not on a sudden impulse, and who 
learneth in such a manner to do evil, that he is always ready to commit it. 


19. “This is the work of them that slander me before the Lord” (ver. 19). He said not, “their reward,” but, 
“their work:” for it is clear that by the clothing, covering, water, oil, and girdle, he was describing the very 
works by which eternal curses are procured. It is not then one Judas, but many, of whom it is said, “This is 
the work of them that slander me before the Lord.” Although indeed the plural number might have been 
put for the singular; even as, when Herod died, it was said by the Angel, “They are dead which sought the 
young Child’s life.” But who slander Christ more before the Lord, than they who slander the very words of 
the Lord, by declaring that it is not He whom the Law of the Lord and His Prophets announced 
beforehand? “And of those that speak evil against my soul:” by denying that He, when He had willed, 
could have arisen: though He saith, “I have power to lay down My life, and I have power to take it again.” 


20. “But work Thou with me, O Lord God” (ver. 20). Some have thought “mercifully” should be 
understood, some have actually added it; but the best copies have the words thus: “But work Thou with 
me, O Lord God, for Thy Name’s sake.” Whence a higher sense should not be passed over, supposing the 
Son to have thus addressed the Father, “Deal Thou with Me,” since the works of the Father and of the Son 
are the same. Where although we understand mercy,—for these words follow, “for sweet is Thy mercy,”— 
because he said not, “In me,” or, “over me;” or anything of this sort: but, “work Thou with Me;” we rightly 
understand that the Father and Son together work mercifully towards the vessels of mercy. “Work with 
me,” may also be understood to mean, help me. We use this expression in our daily language, when we are 
speaking of anything which is in our favour; “It works with us.” For the Father aideth the Son, as far as 


the Deity aideth Man, on account of His having assumed the “form of a servant,” to which Man, God, and 
to which “Form of a servant,” the Lord too is Father. For in the “form of God,” the Son needeth not aid, for 
He is equally all-powerful with the Father, on which account He also is the helper of men. . . . And because 
when he had said, “Work Thou with me,” he added, “for Thy Name’s sake,” he hath commended grace. 
For without previous deserving works, human nature was raised to such a height, that the whole in one, 
the Word and Flesh, that is, God and Man, was styled the Only-begotten Son of God. And this was done 
that that which had been lost might be sought by Him who had created it, through that which had not 
been lost; whence the following words, “For Thy mercy is sweet.” 


21. “O deliver me, for I am needy and poor” (ver. 21). Need and poverty is that weakness, through which 
He was crucified. “And my heart is disturbed within me.” This alludeth to those words which He spoke 
when His Passion was drawing near, “My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” 


22. “I go hence like a shadow that declineth” (ver. 22). By this he signified death itself. For as night comes 
of the shadow’s declining, so death comes of mortal flesh. “And am driven away as the locusts.” This I 
think would be more suitably understood of His members, that is, of His faithful disciples. That he might 
make it much plainer, he preferred writing “locusts” in the plural number: although many may be 
understood where the singular number is used, as in that passage, “He spake, and the locust came;” but it 
would have been more obscure. His disciples, then, were driven away, that is, were put to flight by 
persecutors, either the multitude of whom He wished to be signified by the word locusts, or their passing 
from one place to another. 


23. “My knees are weak through fasting” (ver. 23). We read, that our Lord Christ underwent a fast of forty 
days: but had fasting so great power over Him, that His knees were weakened? Or is this more suitably 
understood of His members, that is, of His saints? “And my flesh is changed because of the oil;” because 
of spiritual grace. Whence Christ was so called from the Greek word, chrisma, which signifies unction. But 
the flesh was changed through the oil, not for the worse, but for the better, that is, rising from the 
dishonour of death to the glory of immortality. . . . His flesh was not yet changed. But whether the Holy 
Spirit be represented by water through the notion of ablution or irrigation, or by oil through that of 
exultation and the inflaming of charity; It doth not differ from Itself, because Its types are different. For 
there is a great difference between the lion and the lamb, and yet Christ is represented by both.... 


24. “I became also a reproach unto them” (ver. 24): through the death of the Cross. “For Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.” “They looked upon Me, and shaked 
their heads.” Because they beheld His crucifixion, without beholding His resurrection: they saw when His 
knees were weakened, they saw not when His flesh was changed. 


25. “Help me, O Lord my God: O save me according to Thy mercy” (ver. 25). This may be referred to the 
whole, both to the Head and to the body: to the Head, owing to His having taken the form of a servant; to 
the body, on account of the servants themselves. For He might even in them have said unto God, “Help 
Me:” and, “O save Me:” as in them He said unto Paul, “Why persecutest thou Me”? The following words, 
“according to Thy mercy,” describe grace given gratuitously, not according to the merit of works. 


26. “And let them know how that this is Thy Hand, and that Thou, Lord, hast made it” (ver. 26). He said, 
“Let them know,” of those for whom He even prayed while they were raging; for even those who 
afterwards believed in Him were among the crowd who shook their heads in mockery of Him. But let 
those who ascribe unto God the shape of the human body, learn in what sense God hath a hand. Let us 
therefore understand, that the Hand of God meaneth Christ: whence it is elsewhere said, “Unto whom is 
the arm of the Lord revealed?” ... 


27. “Though they curse, yet bless Thou” (ver. 27). Vain therefore and false is the cursing of the sons of 
men, that have pleasure in vanity, and seek a lie; but when God blesseth, He doth what He saith. “Let 
them be confounded that rise up against me.” For their imagining that they have some power against Me, 
is the reason that they rise up against Me; but when I shall have been exalted above the heavens, and My 
glory shall have commenced spreading over the whole earth, they shall be confounded. “But Thy servant 
shall rejoice:” either on the right hand of the Father, or in His members when they rejoice, both in hope 
among temptations, and after temptations for evermore. 


28. “Let my slanderers be clothed with shame” (ver. 28): that is, let it shame them to have slandered me. 
But this may also be understood as a blessing, in that they are amended. “And let them cover themselves 
with their own confusion, as with a double cloak;” for diplois is a double cloak; that is, let them be 
confounded both within and without: both before God and before men. 


29. “As for me, I will confess greatly unto the Lord with my mouth” (ver. 29). ...Is He said to “praise 
among the multitude” because He is with His Church here even unto the end of the world; so that we may 
understand by “among the multitude,” that He is honoured by this very multitude? For he is said to be in 
the midst, unto whom the chief honour is paid. But if the heart is, as it were, that which is mid-most of a 
man, no better construction can be put on this passage than this, I will praise Him in the hearts of many. 
For Christ dwelleth through faith in our hearts; and therefore he saith, “with my mouth,” that is, with the 
mouth of my body, which is the Church. 


30. “For He stood at the right hand of the poor” (ver. 30). It was said of Judas, “Let Satan stand at his 
right hand;” since he chose to increase his riches by selling Christ; but here the Lord stood at the right 
hand of the poor, that the Lord Himself might be the poor man’s riches. “He stood at the right hand of the 
poor,” not to multiply the years of a life that one day must end, nor to increase his stores, nor to render 
him strong in the strength of the body, or secure for a time; “but,” he saith, “to save my soul from the 
persecutors.” Now the soul is rendered safe from the persecutors, if we do not consent to them unto evil; 
but there is no such consent to them when the Lord standeth at the right hand of the poor, that he may 
not give way through his very poverty, that is, weakness. This aid was given to the Body of Christ in the 
case of all the holy Martyrs. 


PSALM CX 


1. ... This Psalm is one of those promises, surely and openly prophesying our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; so that we are utterly unable to doubt that Christ is announced in this Psalm, since we are now 
Christians, and believe the Gospel. For when our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ asked of the Jews, whose 
Son they alleged Christ to be, and they had replied, “the Son of David;” He at once replied to their answer, 
“How then doth David in spirit call Him Lord, saying, The Lord said unto My Lord?” etc. “If then,” He 
asked, “David in the spirit call Him Lord, how is He his son?” With this verse this Psalm beginneth. 


2. “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on My right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool” 
(ver. 1). We ought, therefore, thoroughly to consider this question proposed to the Jews by the Lord, in the 
very commencement of the Psalm. For if what the Jews answered be asked of us, whether we confess or 
deny it; God forbid that we should deny it. If it be said to us, Is Christ the Son of David, or not? if we reply, 
No, we contradict the Gospel for the Gospel of St. Matthew thus beginneth, “The book of the generation of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of David.” The Evangelist declareth, that he is writing the book of the generation of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of David. The Jews, then, when questioned by Christ, whose Son they believed Christ 
to be, rightly answered, the Son of David. The Gospel agreeth with their answer. Not only the suspicion of 
the Jews, but the faith of Christians, doth declare this. .. .”If then David in the spirit called Him Lord, how 
is He his son?” The Jews were silent at this question: they found no further reply: yet they did not seek 
Him as the Lord, for they did not acknowledge Him to be Himself that Son of David. But let us, brethren, 
both believe and declare: for, “with the heart we believe unto righteousness: but with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation;” let us believe, I say, and let us declare both the Son of David, and the 
Lord of David. Let us not be ashamed of the Son of David, lest we find the Lord of David angry with us. 


3. ... We know that Christ sitteth at the right hand of the Father, since His resurrection from the dead, 
and ascent into heaven. It is already done: we saw not it, but we have believed it: we have read it in the 
Scripture, have heard it preached, and hold it by faith. So that by the very circumstance that Christ was 
David’s Son, He became His Lord also. For That which was born of the seed of David was so honoured, 
that It was also the Lord of David. Thou wonderest at this, as if the same did not happen in human affairs. 
For if it should happen, that the son of any private person be made a king, will he not be his father’s lord? 
What is yet more wonderful may happen, not only that the son of a private person, by being made a king, 
may become his father’s lord; but that the son of a layman, by being made a Bishop, may become his 
father’s father. So that in this very circumstance, that Christ took upon Him the flesh, that He died in the 
flesh, that He rose again in the same flesh, that in the same He ascended into Heaven, and sitteth on the 
right hand of His Father, in this same flesh so honoured, so brightened, so changed into a heavenly garb, 
He is both David’s Son, and David’s Lord... . 


4. Christ, therefore, sitteth at the right hand of God, the Son is on the right hand of the Father, hidden 
from us. Let us believe. Two things are here said: that God said, “Sit Thou on My right hand;” and added, 
“until I make Thy enemies Thy footstool;” that is, beneath Thy feet. Thou dost not see Christ sitting at the 
right hand of the Father: yet thou canst see this, how His enemies are made His footstool. While the latter 
is fulfilled openly, believe the former to be fulfilled secretly. What enemies are made His footstool? Those 
to whom imagining vain things it is said, “Why do the heathen so furiously rage together: and why do the 
people imagine a vain thing?” etc. . .. He therefore sitteth at the right hand of God, till His enemies be 
placed beneath His feet. This is going on, this is taking place: although it is accomplished by degrees, it is 
going on without end. For though the heathen rage, will they, taking counsel together against Christ, 
prevent the fulfilment of these words: “I will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the utmost 
parts of the earth for thy possession”? . . .”Their memorial is perished with a cry;” but, “The Lord shall 
endure for ever:” as another Psalm, but not another Spirit, saith. 


5. And what followeth? “The Lord shall send the rod of Thy power out of Sion” (ver. 2). It appeareth, 
brethren, it most clearly appeareth, that the Prophet is not speaking of that kingdom of Christ, in which 
He reigneth for ever with His Father, Ruler of the things which are made through Him: for when doth not 
God the Word reign, who is in the beginning with God? For it is said, “Now unto the King eternal, 
immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be honour and glory for ever and ever.” To what eternal King? To 
one invisible, incorruptible. For in this, that Christ is with the Father, invisible and incorruptible, because 
He is His Word, and His Power, and His Wisdom, and God with God, through whom all things were made; 
He is “King eternal;” but, nevertheless, that reign of temporal government, by which, through the 
mediation of His flesh, He called us into eternity, beginneth with Christians; but of His reign there shall be 


no end. His enemies therefore are made His footstool, while He is sitting on the right hand of His Father, 
as it is written; this is now going on, this will go on unto the end... . 


6. When therefore He hath sent the rod of His power out of Sion: what shall happen? “Be Thou ruler, even 
in the midst among Thine enemies.” First, “Be Thou ruler in the midst of Thine enemies:” in the midst of 
the raging heathen. For shall He rule “in the midst of His enemies” at a later season, when the Saints 
have received their reward, and the ungodly their condemnation? And what wonder if He shall then rule, 
when the righteous reign with Him for ever, and the ungodly burn with eternal punishments? What 
wonder, if He shall then? Now “in the midst of Thine enemies,” now in this transition of ages, in this 
propagation and succession of human mortality, now while the torrent of time is gliding by, unto this is the 
rod of Thy power sent out of Sion, “that Thou mayest be Ruler in the midst of Thine enemies.” Rule Thou, 
rule among Pagans, Jews, heretics, false brethren. Rule Thou, rule, O Son of David, Lord of David, rule in 
the midst of Pagans, Jews, heretics, false brethren. “Be Thou Ruler in the midst of Thine enemies.” We 
understand not this verse aright, if we do not see that it is already going on.... 


7. “With Thee the beginning on the day of Thy power” (ver. 3). What is this day of His power, when is 
there beginning with Him, or what beginning, or in what sense is there beginning with Him, since He is 
the Beginning? ... 


8. What meaneth, “With Thee is the beginning”? Suppose anything you please as the beginning. Of Christ 
Himself, it would rather have been said, Thou art the Beginning, than, With Thee is the beginning. For He 
answered to those who asked Him, “Who art Thou?” and said, “Even the same that I said unto you, the 
Beginning;” since His Father also is the Beginning, of whom is the only-begotten Son, in which Beginning 
was the Word, for the Word was with God. What then, if both the Father and the Son are the beginning, 
are there two beginnings? God forbid! For as the Father is God, and the Son is God, but the Father and 
the Son are not two Gods, but one God: so is the Father Beginning and the Son Beginning, but the Father 
and the Son are not two, but one Beginning. “With Thee is the beginning.” Then it shall appear in what 
sense the beginning is with Thee. Not that the beginning is not with Thee here also. For hast Thou not 
also said, “Behold, ye shall be scattered, every man to his own, and shall leave Me alone; but I am not 
alone, because the Father is with Me”? Here therefore also, the beginning is with Thee. For Thou hast 
said elsewhere also, “But the Father that dwelleth in Me, He doeth His works.” “With Thee is the 
beginning:” nor was the Father ever separated from Thee. But when the Beginning shall appear to be with 
Thee, then shall it be manifest unto all who are made like Thee; since they shall see Thee as Thou art; for 
Philip saw Thee here, and sought the Father. Then therefore shall be seen what now is believed: then shall 
“the beginning be with Thee” in the sight of the righteous, in the sight of saints; the ungodly being 
removed, that they may not see the brightness of the Lord. ... 


9. Explain of what power thou speakest. Because here also, as is said, His power is mentioned, when the 
rod of His power is sent forth out of Sion, that He may be Ruler in the midst of His enemies. Of what 
power speakest thou, “In the splendour of the saints”? “In the splendour,” he saith, “of the saints.” He 
speaketh of that power when the saints shall be in splendour; not when still carrying about their earthly 
flesh, and groaning in a mortal and corruptible body. ... 


10. But this is put off, this will be granted afterwards: what is there now? “From the womb I have 
begotten Thee, before the morning star.” What is here? If God hath a Son, hath He also a womb? Like 
fleshly bodies, He hath not; for He hath not a bosom either; yet it is said, “He who is in the bosom of the 
Father, hath declared Him.” But that which is the womb, is the bosom also: both bosom and womb are put 
for a secret place. What meaneth, “from the womb”? From what is secret, from what is hidden; from 
Myself, from My substance; this is the meaning of “from the womb;” for, “Who shall declare His 
generation?” Let us then understand the Father saying unto the Son, “From My womb before the morning 
star have I brought Thee forth.” What then meaneth, “before the morning star”? The morning star is put 
for the stars, as if the Scripture signified the whole from a part, and from one conspicuous star all the 
stars. But how were those stars created? “That they may be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and 
years.” ... This expression also, “before the morning star,” is used both figuratively and literally, and was 
thus fulfilled. For the Lord was born at night from the womb of the Virgin Mary; the testimony of the 
shepherds doth assert this, who were “keeping watch over their flock.” So David: O Thou, my Lord, who 
sittest at the right hand of my Lord, whence art Thou my Son, except because, “From the womb before the 
morning star I have begotten Thee”? 


11. And unto what art Thou born? “The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent: Thou art a Priest for ever 
after the order of Melchizedec” (ver. 4). For unto this wast Thou born from the womb before the morning 
star, that Thou mightest be a Priest for ever after the order of Melchizedec. For in that character in which 
He was born of the Father, God with God, coeternal with Him who begot Him, He is not a Priest; but He is 
a Priest on account of the flesh which He assumed, on account of the victim which He was to offer for us 
received from us. “The Lord,” then, “hath sworn.” What then meaneth, the Lord hath sworn? Doth the 
Lord, who forbiddeth men to swear, Himself swear? Or doth He possibly forbid man to swear chiefly on 
this account, that he may not fall into perjury, and for this reason the Lord may swear, since He cannot be 
forsworn. For man, who, through a habit of swearing, may slip into perjury, is rightly forbidden to swear: 
for he will be farther from perjury in proportion as he is far from swearing. For the man who sweareth, 


may swear truly or falsely: but he who sweareth not, cannot swear falsely; for he sweareth not at all. Why 
then should not the Lord swear, since the Lord’s oath is the seal of the promise? Let Him swear by all 
means. What then dost thou, when thou swearest? Thou callest God to witness: this is to swear, to call 
God to witness; and for this reason there must be anxiety, that thou mayest not call God to witness 
anything false. If therefore thou by an oath dost call God to witness, why then should not God also call 
Himself to witness with an oath? “I live, saith the Lord,” this is the Lord’s oath. . . .”The Lord sware,” 
then, that is, confirmed: “He will not repent,” He will not change. What? “Thou art a Priest for ever. “For 
ever,” for He will not repent. But Priest, in what sense? Will there be those victims, victims offered by the 
Patriarchs, altars of blood, and tabernacle, and those sacred emblems of the Old Covenant? God forbid! 
These things are already abolished; the temple being destroyed, that priesthood taken away, their victim 
and their sacrifice having alike disappeared, not even the Jews have these things. They see that the 
priesthood after the order of Aaron hath already perished, and they do not recognise the Priesthood after 
the order of Melchizedec. I speak unto believers. If catechumens understand not something, let them lay 
aside sloth, and hasten unto knowledge. It is not therefore needful for me to disclose mysteries here: let 
the Scriptures intimate to you what is the Priesthood after the order of Melchizedec. 


12. “The Lord on Thy right hand” (ver. 5). The Lord had said, “Sit Thou on My right hand;” now the Lord is 
on His right hand, as if they changed seats. .. . That very Christ, the “Lord on Thy right hand,” unto whom 
Thou hast sworn, and it will not repent Thee: what doth He, Priest for evermore? What doth He, who is at 
the right hand of God, and intercedeth for us, like a priest entering into the inner places, and into the holy 
of holies, into the mysteries of heaven, He alone being without sin, and therefore easily purifying from 
sins. He therefore “on Thy right hand shall wound even kings in the day of His wrath.” What kings, dost 
thou ask? Hast thou forgotten? “The kings of the earth stood up, and the rulers took counsel together 
against the Lord, and against His Anointed.” These kings He wounded by His glory, and by the weight of 
His Name made kings weak, so that they had not power to effect what they wished. For they strove amain 
to blot out the Christian name from the earth, and could not; for “Whosoever shall fall on this stone shall 
be broken.” Kings therefore fall on this “stone of offence,” and are therefore wounded, when they say, 
Who is Christ? I know not what Jew or what Galilean He may have been, who died, who was slain in such 
a manner! The stone is before thy feet, lying, so to speak, mean and humble: therefore by scorning thou 
dost stumble, by stumbling thou fallest, by falling thou art wounded... .”But on whomsoever it shall fall, it 
will grind him to powder.” When therefore any one falleth upon it, it lieth as it were low; it then woundeth: 
but when it shall grind him to powder, then it will come from above. See how in these two words, it shall 
wound him and grind him to powder: he striketh upon it, and it shall come down upon him: are 
distinguished the two seasons, of the humiliation and the majesty of Christ, of hidden punishment and 
future judgment. He will not crush, when He cometh, that man whom He doth not wound when He lieth in 
a contemptible appearance... . 


13. “He shall judge among the heathen: He shall fill up what hath fallen” (ver. 6). Whoever thou art who 
art obstinate against Christ, thou hast raised on high a tower that must fall. It is good that thou shouldest 
cast thyself down, become humble, throw thyself at the feet of Him who sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father, that in thee a ruin may be made to be built up. For if thou abidest in thy evil height, thou shalt be 
cast down when thou canst not be built up. For of such the Scripture saith in another passage: “Therefore 
shall He break down, and not build them up.” Beyond doubt he would not say this of some, unless there 
were some whom He broke down so as to build them up again. And this is going on at this time, while 
Christ is judging among the heathen in such a manner as to fill up what hath fallen. “He shall smite many 
heads over the earth.” Here upon the earth in this life He shall smite many heads. He maketh them 
humble instead of proud; and I dare to say, my brethren, that it is more profitable to walk here humbly 
with the head wounded, than with the head erect to fall into the judgment of eternal death. He will smite 
many heads when he causeth them to fall, but He will fill them up and build them up again. 


14. “He shall drink of the brook in the way, therefore shall he lift up his head” (ver. 7). Let us consider 
Him drinking of the brook in the way: first of all, what is the brook? the onward flow of human mortality: 
for as a brook is gathered together by the rain, overflows, roars, runs, and by running runs down, that is, 
finishes its course; so is all this course of mortality. Men are born, they live, they die, and when some die 
others are born, and when they die others are born, they succeed, they flock together, they depart and 
will not remain. What is held fast here? what doth not run? what is not on its way to the abyss as if it was 
gathered together from rain? For as a river suddenly drawn together from rain from the drops of showers 
runneth into the sea, and is seen no more, nor was it seen before it was collected from the rain; so this 
hidden rain is collected together from hidden sources, and floweth on; at death again it travelleth where it 
is hidden: this intermediate state soundeth and passeth away. Of this brook He drinketh, He hath not 
disdained to drink of this brook; for to drink of this brook was to Him to be born and to die. What this 
brook hath, is birth and death; Christ assumed this, He was born, He died. “Therefore hath He lifted up 
His head;” that is, because He was humble, and “became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
Cross: therefore God also hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a Name which is above every name; 
that at the Name of Jesus every knee shall bow, of things in Heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth; and that every tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ the Lord is in the glory of God the Father.” 


PSALM CXI 


1. The days have come for us to sing Allelujah. .. . Now these days come only to pass away, and pass away 
to come, again, and typify the day which does not come and pass away, because it is neither preceded by 
yesterday to cause it to come, nor pressed upon by the morrow to cause it to pass... . For as these days 
succeed in regular season, with a joyful cheerfulness, the past days of Lent, whereby the misery of this life 
before the Resurrection of the Lord’s body is signified; so that day which after the Resurrection shall be 
given to the full body of the Lord, that is, to the holy Church, when all the troubles and sorrows of this life 
have been shut out, shall succeed with perpetual bliss. But this life demandeth from us self-restraint, that 
although groaning and weighed down with our toil and struggles, and desiring to be clothed upon with 
our house which is from heaven, we may refrain from secular pleasures: and this is signified by the 
number of forty, which was the period of the fasts of Moses, and Elias, and our Lord Himself... . But by 
the number fifty after our Lord’s resurrection, during which season we sing Allelujah, not the term and 
passing away of a certain season is signified, but that blessed eternity; because the denary added to forty 
signifieth the reward paid to the faithful who toil in this life, which our Father hath prepared an equal 
share of for the first and for the last. Let us therefore hear the heart of the people of God full of divine 
praises. He representeth in this Psalm some one exulting in happy joyfulness, he prefigureth the people 
whose hearts are overflowing with the love of God, that is, the body of Christ, freed from all evil. 


2. “I will make confession unto Thee, O Lord,” he saith, “with my whole heart” (ver. 1). Confession is not 
always confession of sins, but the praise of God is poured forth in the devotion of confession. The former 
mourneth, the latter rejoiceth: the former showeth the wound to the physician, the latter giveth thanks for 
health. The latter confession signifieth some one, not merely freed from every evil, but even separate from 
all the ill-disposed. And for this reason let us consider the place where he confesseth unto the Lord with 
all his heart. “In the counsel,” he saith, “of the upright, and in the congregation:” I suppose, of those who 
shall “sit upon the twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” For there will be no longer an 
unjust man among them, the thefts of no Judas are allowed, no Simon Magus is baptized, wishing to buy 
the Spirit, whilst he designeth to sell it; no coppersmith like Alexander doth many evil deeds, no man 
covered with sheep’s clothing creepeth in with feigned fraternity; such as those among whom the Church 
must now groan, and such as she must then shut out, when all the righteous shall be gathered together. 


“These are the great works of the Lord, sought out unto all His wills” (ver. 2): through which mercy 
forsaketh none who confesseth, no man’s wickedness is unpunished... . Let man choose for himself what 
he listeth: the works of the Lord are not so constituted, that the creature, having free discretion allowed 
him, should transcend the will of the Creator, even though he act contrary to His will. God willeth not that 
thou shouldest sin; for He forbiddeth it: yet if thou hast sinned, imagine not that the man hath done what 
he willed, and that hath happened to God which He willed not. For as He would that man would not sin, so 
would He spare the sinner, that he may return and live; He so willeth finally to punish him who persisteth 
in his sin, that the rebellious cannot escape the power of justice. Thus whatever choice thou hast made, 
the Almighty will not be at a loss to fulfil His will concerning thee. 


3. “Confession and glorious deeds are His work” (ver. 3). What is a more glorious deed than to justify the 
ungodly? But perhaps the work of man preventeth that glorious work of God, so that when he hath 
confessed his sins, he deserveth to be justified. . . . This is the glorious work of the Lord: for he loveth 
most, to whom most is forgiven. This is the glorious work of the Lord: for “where sin abounded, there did 
grace much more abound.” But perhaps a man would deserve justification from works. “Not,” saith he, “of 
works, lest any man boast. For we are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works.” For a 
man worketh not righteousness save he be justified: but by “believing on Him that justifieth the ungodly,” 
he beginneth with faith; that good may not by preceding show what he hath deserved, but by following 
what he hath received. ... 


4. “He hath made His wonderful works to be remembered” (ver. 4): by abasing this man, exalting that. 
Reserving unusual miracles for a fit season, that thus human weakness, intent upon novelty, may 
remember them, although His daily miracles be greater. He created so many trees throughout the whole 
earth, and no one wondereth: He dried up one with a word, and the hearts of mortals were thunderstruck. 
For that miracle, which hath not through its frequency become common, will cling most firmly to the 
heart. But of what use were the miracles, save that He might be feared? What too would fear profit, 
unless “the gracious and merciful Lord” gave “meat unto them that fear Him”? (ver. 5); meat that doth not 
spoil, “bread that cometh down from heaven,” which He gave to no deservings of ours. For “Christ died 
for the ungodly.” No one then would give such food, save a gracious and merciful Lord. But if He gave so 
much to this life, if the sinner who was to be justified received the Word made flesh; what shall he receive 
when glorified in a future world? For, “He shall ever be mindful of His covenant.” Nor hath He who hath 
given a pledge, given the whole. 


5. “He shall show His people the power of His works” (ver. 6). Let not the holy Israelites, who have left all 
their possessions and have followed Him, be saddened; let them not be sorrowful and say, “Who then can 
be saved?” For “it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God.” For “with men these things are impossible, but with God all things are possible.” 
“That He may give them the heritage of the heathen.” For they went to the heathen, and enjoined the rich 
of this world “not to be high-minded, nor to trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God,” to whom that 
is easy which is difficult for men. For thus many were called, thus the heritage of the heathen has been 


occupied, thus it hath happened, that even many who have not abandoned all their possessions in this life 
in order to follow Him, have despised even life itself for the sake of confessing His Name; and like camels 
humbling themselves to bear the burden of troubles, have entered as it were through a needle’s eye, 
through the piercing straits of suffering. He hath wrought these effects, unto whom all things are 
possible. 


6. “The works of His hands are verity and judgment” (ver. 7). Let verity be held by those who are judged 
here. Martyrs are here sentenced, and brought to the judgment-seat, that they may judge not only those 
by whom they have been judged, but even give judgment on angels, against whom was their struggle 
here, even when they seemed to be judged by men. Let not tribulation, distress, famine, nakedness, the 
sword, separate from Christ. For “all His commandments are true;” He deceiveth not, He giveth us what 
He promised. Yet we should not expect here what He promised; we should not hope for it: but “they stand 
fast for ever and ever, and are done in truth and equity” (ver. 8). It is equitable and just that we should 
labour here and repose there; since “He sent redemption unto His people” (ver. 9). But from what are they 
redeemed, save from the captivity of this pilgrimage? Let not therefore rest be sought, save in the 
heavenly country. God indeed gave the carnal Israelites an earthly Jerusalem, “which is in bondage with 
her children:” but this is the Old Covenant, pertaining unto the old man. But they who there understood 
the figure, even then were heirs of the New Covenant; for “Jerusalem which is above is free, which is our 
everlasting mother in heaven.” But that transitory promises were given in that Old Testament is proved by 
the fact itself: however, “He hath commended His covenant for ever.” But what, but the New? Whosoever 
dost wish to be heir of this, deceive not thyself, and think not of a land flowing with milk and honey, nor of 
pleasant farms, nor of gardens abounding in fruits and shade: desire not how to gain anything of this sort, 
such as the eye of covetousness is wont to lust for. For since “covetousness is the root of all evils,” it must 
be cut off, that it may be consumed here; not be put off, that it may be satisfied there. First escape 
punishments, avoid hell; before thou longest for a God who promiseth, beware of one who threateneth. 
For “holy and reverend is His Name.” 


7....”The fear of the Lord,” therefore, “is the beginning of wisdom.” “Understanding is good” (ver. 10). 
Who gainsayeth? But to understand, and not to do, is dangerous. It is “good,” therefore, “to those that do 
thereafter.” Nor let it lift up the mind unto pride; for, “the praise of Him,” the fear of whom is the 
beginning of wisdom, “endureth for ever:” and this will be the reward, this the end, this the everlasting 
station and abode. There are found the true commandments, made fast for ever and ever; here is the very 
heritage of the New Covenant commanded for ever. “One thing,” he saith, “I have desired of the Lord, 
which I will require: even that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life.” For, “blessed 
are they that dwell in the house” of the Lord: “they will be alway praising” Him; for “His praise endureth 
for ever.” 


PSALM CXII 


1. I believe, brethren, that ye remarked and committed to memory the title of this Psalm. “The 
conversion,” he saith, “of Haggai and Zechariah.” These prophets were not as yet in existence, when 
these verses were sung... . But both, the one within a year after the other, began to prophesy that which 
seemeth to pertain to the restoration of the temple, as was foretold so long before. . . .”For the temple of 
God is holy, which temple ye are.” Whoever therefore converteth himself to the work of this building 
together, and to the hope of a firm and holy edifice, like a living stone from the miserable ruin of this 
world, understandeth the title of the Psalm, understandeth “the conversion of Haggai and Zechariah.” Let 
him therefore chant the following verses, not so much with the voice of his tongue as of his life. For the 
completion of the building will be that ineffable peace of wisdom, the “beginning” of which is the “fear of 
the Lord:” let him therefore, whom this conversion buildeth together, begin thence. 


2. “Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord: he will have great delight in His commandments” (ver. 1). 
God, who alone judgeth both truthfully and mercifully, will see how far he obeyeth His commandments: 
since “the life of man on earth is a temptation,” as holy Job saith. But “He who judgeth us is the Lord.” .. . 
He therefore will see how far each man profiteth in His commandments; yet he who loveth the peace of 
this building together, shall have great delight in them; nor ought he to despair, since there is “peace on 
earth for men of good will.” 


3. Next follows, “His seed shall be mighty upon earth” (ver. 2). The Apostle witnesseth, that the works of 
mercy are the seed of the future harvest, when he saith, “Let us not be weary in well doing, for in due 
season we shall reap;” and again, “But this I say, He which soweth sparingly, shall reap also sparingly.” 
But what, brethren, is more mighty than that not only Zacchaeus should buy the kingdom of Heaven by 
the half of his goods, but even the widow for two mites, and that each should possess an equal share 
there? What is more mighty, than that the same kingdom should be worth treasures to the rich man, anda 
cup of cold water to the poor? . . .”Glory and riches shall be in his house” (ver. 3). For his house is his 
heart; where, with the praise of God, he liveth in greater riches with the hope of eternal life, than with 
men flattering, in palaces of marble, with splendidly adorned ceilings, with the fear of everlasting death. 
“For his righteousness endureth for ever:” this is his glory, there are his riches. While the other’s purple, 
and fine linen, and grand banquets, even when present, are passing away; and when they have come to an 
end, the burning tongue shall cry out, longing for a drop of water from the finger’s end. 


4. “Unto the right-hearted there ariseth up light in the darkness” (ver. 4). Justly do the godly direct their 
heart unto their God, justly do they walk with their God, preferring His will to themselves; and having no 
proud presumption in their own. For they remember that they were some time in darkness, but are now 
light in the Lord. “Merciful, pitying, and just is the Lord God.” It delighteth us that He is “merciful and 
pitying,” but it perhaps terrifieth us that the Lord God is “just.” Fear not, despair not at all, happy man, 
who fearest the Lord, and hast great delight in His commandments; be thou sweet, be merciful and lend. 
For the Lord is just in this manner, that He judgeth without mercy him who hath not shown mercy; but, 
“Sweet is the man who is merciful and lendeth” (ver. 5): God will not spew him out of His mouth as if he 
were not sweet. “Forgive,” He saith, “and ye shall be forgiven; give, and it shall be given unto you.” Whilst 
thou forgivest that thou mayest be forgiven, thou art merciful; whilst thou givest that it may be given unto 
thee, thou lendest. For though all be called generally mercy where another is assisted in his distress, yet 
there is a difference where thou spendest neither money, nor the toil of bodily labour, but by forgiving 
what each man hath sinned against thee, thou gainest free pardon for thine own sins also. . . . He who is 
unwilling to give to the poor, seeketh riches; listen to what is written, “Thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven.” Thou wilt not then lose honour by forgiving: for it is a very laudable triumph to conquer anger: 
wilt not grow poor by giving; for a heavenly treasure is a more safe possession. The former verse, “Riches 
and plenteousness shall be in his house,” was pregnant with this verse. 


5. He therefore who doth these things, “shall guide his words with discretion.” His deeds themselves are 
the words whereby he shall be defended at the Judgment; which shall not be without mercy unto him, 
since he hath himself shown mercy. “For he shall never be moved” (ver. 6): he who, called to the right 
hand, shall hear these words, “Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world.” For no works of theirs, save works of mercy, are there mentioned. He 
therefore shall hear, “Come, ye blessed of My Father;” for, “the generation of the right ones shall be 
blessed.” Thus, “the righteous shall be had in everlasting remembrance.” “He will not be afraid of any evil 
hearing; for his heart standeth fast and believeth in the Lord” (ver. 7). Such as the words which he will 
hear addressed to those on the left hand, “Depart into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels.” He therefore who seeketh here not his own things, but those of Jesus Christ, most patiently 
endureth sufferings, waiteth for the promises with faith. Nor is he broken down by any temptations: “His 
heart is established, and will not shrink, until he see beyond his enemies” (ver. 8). His enemies wished to 
see good things here, and when invisible blessings were promised them, used to say, “Who will show us 
any good?” Let our heart therefore be established, and shrink not, until we see beyond our enemies. For 
they wish to see good things of men in the land of the dying; we trust to see the good things of the Lord in 
the land of the living. 


6. But it is a great thing to have the heart established, and not to be moved, while they rejoice who love 
what they see, and mock at him who hopeth for what he seeth not; “what the Lord hath prepared for them 
that love Him.” How great is the value of this which is not seen, and it is bought for so much as each man 
is able to give for it. On this account he also “dispersed abroad, and gave to the poor” (ver. 9): he saw not, 
yet he kept buying; but He was storing up the treasure in heaven, who deigned to hunger and thirst in the 
poor on earth. It is no wonder then if “his righteousness remaineth for ever:” He who created the ages 
being his guardian. “His horn,” whose humility was scorned by the proud, “shall be exalted with honour.” 


7. “The ungodly shall see it, and he shall be angered” (ver. 10): this is that late and fruitless repentance. 
For with whom rather than himself is he “angered,” when he shall say, “Our pride, what hath it profited 
us? the boastfulness of our riches, what hath it given us? “ seeing the horn of him exalted with honour, 
who “dispersed abroad, and gave to the poor.” “He shall gnash with his teeth, and consume away:” for 
“there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” For he will no more bring forth leaves and bloom, as 
would happen if he had repented in season: but he will then repent, when “the desire of the ungodly shall 
perish,” no consolation succeeding. “The desire of the ungodly shall perish,” when “all things shall pass 
away like a shadow,” when the flower shall fall down on the withering of the grass. “But the word of the 
Lord that endureth for ever,” as it is mocked by the vanity of the falsely happy, so will laugh at the 
perdition of the same when truly miserable. 


PSALM CXIII 


1. ... When ye hear sung in the Psalms, “Praise the Lord, ye children” (ver. 1); imagine not that that 
exhortation pertaineth not unto you, because having already passed the youth of the body, ye are either 
blooming in the prime of manhood, or growing gray with the honours of old age: for unto all of you the 
Apostle saith, “Brethren, be not children in understanding; howbeit, in malice be ye children, but in 
understanding be men.” What malice in particular, save pride? For it is pride that, presuming in false 
greatness, suffereth not man to walk along the narrow path, and to enter by the narrow gate; but the child 
easily entereth through the narrow entrance; and thus no man, save as a child, entereth into the kingdom 
of heaven. “Praise the Name of the Lord.” . . . Let Him therefore be alway proclaimed: “Blessed be the 
Name of the Lord, from this time forth for evermore” (ver. 2). Let Him be proclaimed everywhere: “From 
the rising up of the sun unto the going down of the same, praise ye the Name of the Lord” (ver. 3). 


2. If any of the holy children who praise the Name of the Lord were to ask of me and say to me, “for 
evermore” I understand to mean unto all eternity: but why “from this,” and why is not the Name of the 


Lord blessed before this, and before all ages? I will answer the infant, who asketh not in contumacy. Unto 
you it is said, masters and children, unto you it is said, “Praise the Name of the Lord; blessed be the Name 
of the Lord:” let the Name of the Lord be blessed, “from this,” that is, from the moment ye speak these 
words. For ye begin to praise, but praise ye without end. . . . Or, since in this passage he seemeth to 
signify rather humility than childhood, the contrary of which is the vain and false greatness of pride; and 
for this reason none but children praise the Lord, since the proud know not how to praise Him; let old age 
be childlike, and your childhood like old age; that is, that neither may your wisdom be with pride, nor your 
humility without wisdom, that ye may “praise the Lord from this for evermore.” Wherever the Church of 
Christ is diffused in her childlike saints, “Praise ye the Name of the Lord;” that is, “from the rising up of 
the sun unto the going down of the same.” 


3. “The Lord is high above all heathen” (ver. 4). The heathen are men: what wonder if the Lord be above 
all men? They see with their eyes those whom they worship high above themselves to shine in heaven, the 
sun and moon and stars, creatures which they serve while they neglect the Creator. But not only “is the 
Lord high above all heathen;” but “His glory” also “is above the heavens.” The heavens look up unto Him 
above themselves; and the humble have Him together with them, who do not worship the heavens instead 
of Him, though placed in the flesh beneath the heavens. 


4. “Who is like unto the Lord our God, that hath His dwelling so high; and yet beholdeth the humble?” 
(ver. 5). Any one would think that He dwelleth in the lofty heavens, whence He may behold the humble 
things on earth; but “He beholdeth the humble things that are in heaven and earth” (ver. 6): what then is 
His high dwelling, whence He beholdeth the humble things that are in heaven and earth? Are the humble 
things He beholdeth His own high dwelling itself? For He thus exalteth the humble, so as not to make 
them proud. He therefore both dwelleth in those whom He raiseth high, and maketh them heaven for 
Himself, that is, His own abode; and by seeing them not proud, but constantly subject to Himself, He 
beholdeth even in heaven itself these very humble things, in whom raised on high He dwelleth. For the 
Spirit thus speaketh through Isaiah: “Thus saith the Highest that dwelleth on high, that inhabiteth 
eternity; the Lord Most High, dwelling in the holy.” He hath expounded what He meant by dwelling on 
high, by the more full expression, “dwelling in the holy.” ... 


5. And he hath moved us also to enquire whether the Lord our God beholdeth the same humble things in 
heaven and in earth: or different humble things in heaven to what He beholdeth on earth. .. . But if the 
Lord our God beholdeth other humble things in heaven to what He doth on earth; I suppose that He 
already beholdeth in heaven those whom He hath called, and in whom He dwelleth; while on earth He 
beholdeth those whom He is now calling, that He may dwell in them. For He hath the one with Him 
musing on heavenly things, the others He is waking, while they yet dream things earthly. But since it is 
difficult to call even those humble, who have not as yet submitted their necks in piety to the gracious yoke 
of Christ, since the divine writings throughout the whole Psalm warn us to understand holy by the word 
humble; there is also another interpretation, which, Beloved, ye may consider with me. I believe that 
those are now meant by heavens who shall sit upon twelve thrones, and shall judge with the Lord; and 
under the name of the earth, the rest of the multitude of the blessed, who shall be set on the right hand, 
that through works of mercy they may be praised and received into everlasting habitations by those whom 
they have made friends to themselves from the mammon of unrighteousness in this mortal life... . 


6. “He taketh up the destitute out of the dust, and lifteth the poor out of the mire” (ver. 7); “that He may 
set Him with the princes, even with the princes of His people” (ver. 8). Let not then the heads of the 
exalted disdain to be humble, beneath the Lord’s right hand. For though the faithful steward of the Lord’s 
money be placed together with the princes of the people of God, although he be destined to sit on the 
twelve seats, and even to judge angels; yet he is taken up destitute from the dust, and lifted from out of 
the mire. Was not he possibly lifted up from the mire, who “served divers lusts and pleasures”? .. . 


7. What then, brethren, if we have already heard of those humble things which are in heaven, lifted up 
from the mire, that they might be set with the princes of the people; have we by consequence heard 
nothing of the humble things which the Lord beholdeth on the earth? For those friends who will judge 
with their Lord are fewer, while those whom they receive into everlasting habitations are more in number. 
For although the whole of a heap of corn compared with the separate chaff may seem to contain few in 
number; yet considered by itself, it is abundant. .. . The Church then speaketh thus in that sense, wherein 
she seemeth to bear no offspring among those crowds who have not given up all things, that they might 
follow the Lord, and might sit upon the twelve thrones. But how many in the same crowd, who make unto 
themselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, shall stand on the right hand through works of 
mercy? He not only then lifteth up from the mire him whom He is to place with the princes of His people; 
but also, “Maketh the barren woman to keep house, and to be a joyful mother of children” (ver. 9): He who 
dwelleth on high, and beholdeth the humble things that are in heaven and earth, the seed of Abraham like 
the stars of heaven, holiness set on high in heavenly habitations; and like the sand on the sea shore, a 
merciful and countless multitude gathered together from the harmful waves, and the bitterness of impiety. 


PSALM CXIV 


1. The river Jordan, when they were entering across it into the land of promise, when touched by the feet 


of the priests who bore the Ark, stood still from above with bridled stream, while it flowed down from 
below, where it ran on into the sea, until the whole people passed over, the priests standing on the dry 
ground. We know these things, but yet we should not imagine in this Psalm, to which we have now 
answered by chanting Allelujah, that it is the purpose of the Holy Spirit, that while we call to mind those 
deeds of the past, we should not consider things like unto them yet to take place. For “these things,” as 
the Apostle saith, “happened unto them for ensamples.” 


2. “When Israel came out of Egypt, and the house of Jacob from among the strange people” (ver. 1), 
“Judah was His sanctuary, and Israel His dominion” (ver. 2); “the sea saw that and fled, Jordan was driven 
back” (ver. 3). Think not that past deeds are related unto us, but rather that the future is predicted; since, 
while those miracles also were going on in that people, things present indeed were happening, but not 
without an intimation of things future. ... Some things he has related differently to what we have learnt 
and read there: that he might not truly be thought to be repeating past acts rather than to be prophesying 
future things. For in the first place, we read not that the Jordan was driven back, but that it stood still on 
the side nearest the source of its streams, while the people were passing through; next, we read not of the 
mountains and hills skipping: all which he hath added, and repeated. For after saying, “The sea saw that, 
and fled; Jordan was driven back:” he added, “The mountains skipped like rams, and the little hills like 
young sheep” (ver. 4): and then asketh, “What aileth thee, O thou sea, that thou fleddest: and thou, 
Jordan, that thou wast driven back?” (ver. 5). “Ye mountains, that ye skipped like rams; and ye little hills, 
like young sheep?” (ver. 6). 


3. Let us therefore consider what we are taught here; since both those deeds were typical of us, and these 
words exhort us to recognise ourselves. For if we hold with a firm heart the grace of God which hath been 
given us, we are Israel, the seed of Abraham: unto us the Apostle saith, “Therefore are ye the seed of 
Abraham.” .. . Let therefore no Christian consider himself alien to the name of Israel. For we are joined in 
the corner stone with those among the Jews who believed, among whom we find the Apostles chief. Hence 
our Lord in another passage saith, “And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold; them also I must 
bring, that there may be one fold and one Shepherd.” The Christian people then is rather Israel, and the 
same is preferably the house of Jacob; for Israel and Jacob are the same. But that multitude of Jews, which 
was deservedly reprobated for its perfidy, for the pleasures of the flesh sold their birthright, so that they 
belonged not to Jacob, but rather to Esau. For ye know that it was said with this hidden meaning, “That 
the elder shall serve the younger.” 


4. But Egypt, since it is said to mean affliction, or one who afflicteth, or one who oppresseth, is often used 
for an emblem of this world; from which we must spiritually withdraw, that we may not be bearing the 
yoke with unbelievers. For thus each one becometh a fit citizen of the heavenly Jerusalem, when he hath 
first renounced this world; just as that people could not be led into the land of promise, save first they had 
departed from Egypt. But as they did not depart thence, until freed by Divine help; so no man is turned 
away in heart from this world, unless aided by the gift of the Divine mercy. For what was there once 
prefigured, the same is fulfilled in every faithful one in the daily travailings of the Church, in this end of 
the world, in this, as the blessed John writeth, last time. Hear the Apostle the teacher of the Gentiles, thus 
instructing us: “I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant, how that all our fathers were under the 
cloud, and all passed through the sea; and were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea, and 
did all eat the same spiritual meat, and did all drink the same spiritual drink; for they drank of that 
spiritual rock that followed them, and that rock was Christ. But with many of them God was not well 
pleased, for they were overthrown in the wilderness. Now these things were our examples.” What more do 
ye wish, most beloved brethren? For it is surely clear, not from human conjecture, but from the 
declaration of an Apostle, that is, of God and our Lord: for God spoke in them, and though from clouds of 
flesh, yet it was God who thundered: surely then it is clear by so great testimony that all these things 
which were done in figure, are now fulfilled in our salvation; because then the future was predicted, now 
the past is read, and the present observed. 


5. Hear what is even more wonderful, that the hidden and veiled mysteries of the ancient books are in 
some degree revealed by the ancient books. For Micah the prophet speaketh thus. “According to the days 
of thy coming out of Egypt will I show unto him marvellous things, etc. . . . In this Psalm, therefore, 
although the wonderful spirit of prophecy doth look into the future, yet it seemeth, as it were, to be 
merely detailing to the past. “Judah,” he saith, “was His sanctuary: the sea saw that and fled:” “was,” 
“saw,” and “fled,” are words of the past tense; and “Jordan was driven back, and the mountains skipped, 
and the earth trembled,” in like manner have a past expression, without, however, any difficulty in 
understanding by them the future. . . . For though it was so long after the departure of that people from 
Egypt, and so long before these seasons of the Church, that he sang what I have quoted; nevertheless, he 
witnesseth that he is foretelling the future without any question. “According to the days,” he saith, “of thy 
coming out of the land of Egypt will I show unto him marvellous things.” “The nations shall see and be 
confounded.” This is what is here said, “The sea saw that, and fled:” for if in this passage, through words 
of the past tense the future is secretly revealed, as is the case; who would venture to explain the words, 
“shall see and be confounded,” of past events? And a little lower down he alludeth more clearly than light 
itself to those very enemies of ours, who followed us flying, that they might slay us, that is, our sins, which 
are overwhelmed and extinguished in Baptism, just as the Egyptians were drowned in the sea, saying, 
since “He retaineth not His anger for ever, because He is of good will and merciful, He will turn again, He 


will have compassion upon us, He will drown our iniquities: and Thou wilt cast all their sins into the 
depths of the sea.” 


6. What is it, most beloved? ye who know yourselves to be Israelites according to Abraham’s seed, ye who 
are of the house of Jacob, heirs according to promise, know that even ye have gone forth from Egypt, 
since ye have renounced this world; that ye have gone forth from a foreign people, since by the confession 
of piety, ye have separated yourselves from the blasphemies of the Gentiles. For it is not your tongue, but 
a foreign one, which knoweth not how to praise God, to whom ye sing Allelujah. For “Judah” hath become 
“His sanctuary” in you; for “he is not a Jew which is one outwardly; neither is that circumcision, which is 
outward in the flesh; but he is a Jew which is one inwardly, and by circumcision of the heart.” Examine 
then your hearts, if faith hath circumcised them, if confession hath cleansed them; in you “Judah” hath 
become “His sanctuary,” in you “Israel” hath become “His dominion.” For “He gave” unto you “the power 
to become the sons of God.” ... 


7. But I would not that ye should seek without yourselves, how the Jordan was turned back, I would not ye 
should augur anything evil. For the Lord chideth those who have “turned” their “back” unto Him, “and not 
their face.” And whoever forsaketh the source of his being, and turneth away from his Creator; as a river 
into the sea, he glides into the bitter wickedness of this world. It is therefore good for him that he turn 
back, and that God whom he had set behind his back, may be before his face as he returneth; and that the 
sea of this world, which he had set before his face, when he was gliding on towards it, may become behind 
him; and that he may so forget what is behind him, that he may “reach forward to what is before him;” 
which is profitable for him when once converted. ... 


8. “Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, at the presence of the God of Jacob” (ver. 7). What 
meaneth, “at the presence of the Lord,” save at the presence of Him who said, “Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” For the earth trembled; but because it had remained slothful, it was 
made to tremble, so that it might be more firmly fixed at the presence of the Lord. 


9. “Who turned the hard rock into standing waters, and the flint stone into springing wells” (ver. 8). For 
He melted Himself, and what may be called His hardness to water those who believe on Him, that He 
might in them become “a fountain of water gushing forth unto everlasting life;” because formerly, when 
He was not known, He seemed hard. Hence they who said, “This is an hard saying, who can bear it?” were 
confounded, and waited not until He should flow and stream upon them when the Scriptures were 
revealed. The rock, that hardness, was turned into pools of water, that stone into fountains of waters, 
when on His resurrection, “He expounded unto them, commencing with Moses and all the prophets, how 
Christ ought to suffer thus;” and sent the Holy Ghost, of whom He said, “If any man thirst, let him come 
unto Me, and drink.” 


PSALM CXV 


1. “Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy Name give the praise” (ver. 1). For that grace of the 
water that gushed from the rock (“now that rock was Christ” ), was not given on the score of works that 
had gone before, but of His mercy “that justifieth the ungodly.” For “Christ died for sinners,” that men 
might not seek any glory of their own, but in the Lord’s Name. 


2. “For Thy loving mercy, and for Thy truth’s sake” (ver. 2). Observe how often these two qualities, loving 
mercy and truth, are joined together in the holy Scriptures. For in His loving mercy He called sinners, and 
in His truth He judgeth those who when called refused to come. “That the heathen may not say, Where is 
now their God?” For at the last, His loving mercy and truth will shine forth, when “the sign of the Son of 
man shall appear in heaven, and then shall all tribes of the earth cry woe;” nor shall they then say, “Where 
is their God?” when He is no longer preached unto them to be believed in, but displayed before them to be 
trembled at. 


3. “As for our God, He is in heaven above” (ver. 3). Not in heaven, where they see the sun and moon, 
works of God which they adore, but “in heaven above,” which overpasseth all heavenly and earthly bodies. 
Nor is our God in heaven in such a sense, as to dread a fall that should deprive Him of His throne, if 
heaven were withdrawn from under Him. “In heaven and earth He hath made whatsoever pleased Him.” 
Nor doth He stand in need of His own works, as if He had place in them where He might abide; but 
endureth in His own eternity, wherein He abideth and hath done whatsoever pleased Him, both in heaven 
and earth; for they did not support Him, as a condition of their being created by Him: since, unless they 
had been created, they could not have supported Him. Therefore, in whatsoever He Himself dwelleth, He, 
so to speak, containeth this as in need of Himself, He is not contained by this as if He needed it. Or it may 
be thus understood: “In heaven and in earth He hath done whatsoever pleased Him,” whether among the 
higher or the lower orders of His people, He hath made His grace His free gift, that no man may boast in 
the merits of his own works... . 


4. “Their idols,” he saith, “are silver and gold, even the work of men’s hands” (ver. 4). That is, although we 
cannot display our God to your carnal eyes, whom ye ought to recognise through his works; yet be not 
seduced by your vain pretences, because ye can point with the finger to, the objects of your worship. For 


it were much worthier for you not to have what to point to, than that your hearts’ blindness should be 
displayed in what is exhibited to these eyes by you: for what do ye exhibit, save gold and silver? They have 
indeed both bronze, and wood, and earthenware idols, and of different materials of this description; but 
the Holy Spirit preferred mentioning the more precious material, because when every man hath blushed 
for that which he sets more by, he is much more easily turned away from the worship of meaner objects. 
For it is said in another passage of Scripture concerning the worshippers of images, “Saying to a stock, 
Thou art my father; and to a stone, Thou hast brought me forth.” But lest that man who speaketh thus not 
to a stone or stock, but to gold and silver, seem wiser to himself; let him look this way, let him turn 
hitherwards the ear of his heart: “The idols of the Gentiles are gold and silver.” Nothing mean and 
contemptible is here mentioned: and indeed to that mind which is not earth, both gold and silver is earth, 
but more beautiful and brilliant, more solid and firm. Employ not then the hands of men, to create a false 
Deity out of that metal which a true God hath created; nay, a false man, whom thou mayest worship for a 
true God.... 


5. “For they have mouths, and speak not: eyes have they, and see not” (ver. 5). “They have ears, and hear 
not: noses have they, and smell not” (ver. 6). “They have hands, and handle not; feet have they, and walk 
not; neither cry they through their throat” (ver. 7). Even their artist therefore surpasseth them, since he 
had the faculty of moulding them by the motion and functions of his limbs: though thou wouldest be 
ashamed to worship that artist. Even thou surpassest them, though thou hast not made these things, since 
thou doest what they cannot do. Even a beast doth excel them; for unto this it is added, “neither cry they 
through their throat.” For after he had said above, “they have mouths, and speak not;” what need was 
there, after he had enumerated the limbs from head to feet, to repeat what he had said of their crying 
through their throat; unless, I suppose, because we perceive that what he mentioned of the other 
members, was common to men and beasts? For they see, and hear, and smell, and walk, and some, apes 
for instance, handle with hands. But what he had said of the mouth, is peculiar to men: since beasts do not 
speak. But that no one might refer what hath been said to the works of human members alone, and prefer 
men only to the gods of the heathen; after all this he added these words, “neither cry they through their 
throat:” which again is common to men and cattle. ... How much better then do mice and serpents, and 
other animals of like sort, judge of the idols of the heathen, so to speak, for they regard not the human 
figure in them when they see not the human life. For this reason they usually build nests in them, and 
unless they are deterred by human movements, they seek for themselves no safer habitations. A man then 
moveth himself, that he may frighten away a living beast from his own god; and yet worshippeth that god 
who cannot move himself, as if he were powerful, from whom he drove away one better than the object of 
his worship. .. . Even the dead surpasseth a deity who neither liveth nor hath lived... . 


6. But they seem to themselves to have a purer religion, who say, I neither worship an idol, nor a devil; but 
in the bodily image I behold an emblem of that which I am bound to worship. . . . They presume to reply, 
that they worship not the bodies themselves, but the deities which preside over the government of them. 
One sentence of the Apostle, therefore, testifieth to their punishment and condemnation; “Who,” he saith, 
“have changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more than the Creator, 
who is blessed for ever.” For in the former part of this sentence he condemned idols; in the latter, the 
account they give of their idols: for by designating images wrought by an artificer by the names of the 
works of God’s creation, they change the truth of God into a lie; while, by considering these works 
themselves as deities, and worshipping them as such, they serve the creature more than the Creator, who 
is blessed for ever... . 


7. But, it will be said, we also have very many instruments and vessels made of materials or metal of this 
description for the purpose of celebrating the Sacraments, which being consecrated by these 
ministrations are called holy, in honour of Him who is thus worshipped for our salvation: and what indeed 
are these very instruments or vessels, but the work of men’s hands? But have they mouth, and yet speak 
not? have they eyes, and see not? do we pray unto them, because through them we pray to God? This is 
the chief cause of this insane profanity, that the figure resembling the living person, which induces men to 
worship it, hath more influence in the minds of these miserable persons, than the evident fact that it is not 
living, so that it ought to be despised by the living. 


8. The result that ensueth is that described in the next verse: “They that make them are like unto them, 
and so are all such as put their trust in them” (ver. 8). Let them therefore see with open eyes, and worship 
with shut and dead understandings, idols that neither see nor live. “But the house of Israel hath hoped in 
the Lord” (ver. 9). “For hope that is seen is not hope; for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But 
if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it.” But that this patience may endure to 
the end, “He is their helper and defender.” Do perhaps spiritual persons (by whom carnal minds are built 
up in “the spirit of meekness,” because they pray as higher for lower minds) already see, and is that 
already to them reality which to the lower is hope? It is not so. For even “the house of Aaron hath hope in 
the Lord” (ver. 10). Therefore, that they also may stretch forward perseveringly towards those things 
which are before them, and may run perseveringly, until they may apprehend that for which they are 
apprehended, and may know even as they are known, “He is their helper and defender.” For both “fear the 
Lord, and have hoped in the Lord: He is their helper and defender” (ver. 11). 


9. For we do not by our deservings prevent the mercy of God; but, “The Lord hath been mindful of us, and 


hath blessed us. He hath blessed the house of Israel, He hath blessed the house of Aaron” (ver. 12). But in 
blessing both of these, “He hath blessed all that fear the Lord” (ver. 13). Dost thou ask, who are meant by 
both of these? He answereth, “both small and great.” That is, the house of Israel with the house of Aaron, 
those who among that nation believed in Jesus the Saviour. . . . For in the character of those who out of 
that nation believed, it is said, “Except the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we had been as Sodoma, 
and been made like unto Gomorrha.” Seed, because when it has been scattered over the earth, it 
multiplied. 


10. For the great ones, of the house of Aaron, have said, “May the Lord increase you more and more, you 
and your children” (ver. 14). And thus it hath happened. For children that have been raised even from the 
stones have flocked unto Abraham: sheep which were not of this fold, have flocked unto him, that there 
might be one flock, and one shepherd; the faith of all nations was added, and the number grew, not only of 
wise priests, but of obedient peoples; the Lord increasing not only their fathers more and more, who in 
Christ might show the way to the rest who should imitate them, but also their children, who should follow 
their fathers’ pious footsteps. 


11. Therefore the Prophet saith unto these great and small, the mountains and the little hills, the rams 
and the young sheep, what followeth: “Ye are the blessed of the Lord, who made heaven and earth” (ver. 
15). As if he should say, Ye are the blessed of the Lord, who made the heaven in the great, earth in the 
small: not this visible heaven, studded with luminaries which are objects to these eyes. For “The heaven of 
heavens is the Lord’s” (ver. 16); who hath elevated the minds of some saints to such a height, that they 
became teachable by no man, but by God Himself; in comparison of which heaven, whatever is discerned 
with carnal eyes is to be called earth; which “He hath given to the children of men;” that when it is 
contemplated, whether in that region which illumineth above, as that which is called heaven, or in that 
which is illumined beneath, which is properly called earth (since in comparison with that which is called 
heaven of heaven, the whole, as we have said, is earth;) the whole therefore of this earth He hath given to 
the children of men, that by the consideration of it, as far as they can, they may conceive of the Creator, 
whom with their yet weak hearts they cannot see without that aid to their conception. 


12. ... But nevertheless since they derive the truth and richness of wisdom, not from man nor through 
man, but through God Himself, they have received little ones who shall be heaven, that they may know 
that they are heaven of heaven; as yet however earth, unto which they say, “I have planted, Apollos 
watered, but God gave the increase.” For to those very sons of men whom He made heaven, He who 
knoweth how to provide for the earth through heaven, hath given earth upon which they work. May they 
therefore abide, heaven and earth, in their God, who made them, and let them live from Him, confessing 
unto Him, and praising Him; for if they choose to live from themselves, they shall die, as it is written, 
“From the dead, as though he were not, confession ceaseth.” But, “The dead praise not Thee, O Lord, 
neither all they that go down into silence” (ver. 17). For the Scripture in another passage proclaimeth, 
“The sinner, when he cometh into the abyss of wickednesses, scorneth.” “But we, who live, will praise the 
Lord, from this time forth for evermore” (ver. 18). 


PSALM CXVI 


1. “I have loved, since the Lord will hear the voice of my prayer” (ver. 1). Let the soul that is sojourning in 
absence from the Lord sing thus, let that sheep which had strayed sing thus, let that son who had “died 
and returned to life,” who had “been lost and was found;” let our soul sing thus, brethren, and most 
beloved sons. Let us be taught, and let us abide, and let us sing thus with the Saints: “I have loved: since 
the Lord will hear the voice of my prayer.” Is this a reason for having loved, that the Lord will hear the 
voice of my prayer? and do we not rather love, because He hath heard, or that He may hear? What then 
meaneth, “I have loved, since the Lord will hear”? Doth he, because hope is wont to inflame love, say that 
he hath loved, since he hath hoped that God will listen to the voice of his prayer? 


2. But whence hath he hoped for this? Since, he saith, “He hath inclined His ear unto me: and in my days I 
have called upon Him” (ver. 2). I loved, therefore, because He will hear; He will hear, “because He hath 
inclined His ear unto me.” But whence knowest thou, O human soul, that God hath inclined His ear unto 
thee, except thou sayest, “I have believed”? These three things, therefore, “abide, faith, hope, charity:” 
because thou hast believed, thou hast hoped; because thou hast hoped, thou hast loved... . 


3. And what are thy days, since thou hast said, “In my days I have called upon Him”? Are they those 
perchance, in which “the fulness of time came,” and “God sent His Son,” who had already said, “In an 
acceptable time have I heard thee, and in a day of salvation have I helped thee”? . . . I may rather call my 
days the days of my misery, the days of my mortality, the days according to Adam, full of toil and sweat, 
the days according to the ancient corruption. “For I lying, stuck fast in the deep mire,” in another Psalm 
also have cried out, “Behold, Thou hast made my days old;” in these days of mine have I called upon Thee. 
For my days are different from the days of my Lord. I call those my days, which by my own daring I have 
made for myself, whereby I have forsaken Him: and, since He reigneth everywhere, and is all-powerful, 
and holdeth all things, I have deserved prison; that is, I have received the darkness of ignorance, and the 
bonds of mortality. ... For in these days of mine, “The snares of death compassed me round about, and 
the pains of hell gat hold upon me” (ver. 3): pains that would not have overtaken me, had I not wandered 


from Thee. But now they have overtaken me; but I found them not, while I was rejoicing in the prosperity 
of the world, in which the snares of hell deceive the more. 


4. But after “I too found trouble and heaviness, I called upon the Name of the Lord” (ver. 4). For trouble 
and profitable sorrow I did not feel; trouble, wherein He giveth aid, unto whom it is said, “O be Thou our 
help in trouble: and vain is the help of man.” For I thought I might rejoice and exult in the vain help of 
man; but when I had heard from my Lord, “Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted:” I 
did not wait until I should lose those temporal blessings in which I rejoiced, and should then mourn: but I 
gave heed to that very misery of mine which caused me to rejoice in such things, which I both feared to 
lose, and yet could not retain; I gave heed to it firmly and courageously, and I saw that I was not only 
agonized by the adversities of this world, but even bound by its good fortune; and thus “I found the 
trouble and heaviness” which had escaped me, “and called upon the Name of the Lord; O Lord, I beseech 
Thee, deliver my soul.” Let then the holy people of God say, “I called upon the Name of the Lord:” and let 
the remainder of the heathen hear, who do not as yet call upon the Name of the Lord; let them hear and 
seek, that they may discover trouble and heaviness, and may call upon the Name of the Lord, and be 
saved.... 


5. “Gracious is the Lord, and righteous; yea, our God is merciful” (ver. 5). He is gracious, righteous, and 
merciful. Gracious in the first place, because He hath inclined His ear unto me; and I knew not that the 
ear of God had approached my lips, till I was aroused by those beautiful feet, that I might call upon the 
Lord’s Name: for who hath called upon Him, save he whom He first called? Hence therefore He is in the 
first place “gracious;” but “righteous,” because He scourgeth; and again, “merciful,” because He 
receiveth; for “He scourgeth every son whom He receiveth;” nor ought it to be so bitter to me that He 
scourgeth, as sweet that He receiveth. For how should not “The Lord, who keepeth little ones” (ver. 6), 
scourge those whom, when of mature age, He seeketh to be heirs; “for what son is he whom the father 
chasteneth not?” “I was in misery, and He helped me.” He helped me, because I was in misery; for the 
pain which the physician causeth by his knife is not penal, but salutary. 


6. “Turn again then unto thy rest, O my soul; for the Lord hath done good to thee” (ver. 7): not for thy 
deservings, or through thy strength; but because the Lord hath done good to thee. “Since,” he saith, “He 
hath delivered my soul from death” (ver. 8). It is wonderful, most beloved brethren, that, after he had said 
that his soul should turn unto rest, since the Lord had rewarded him; he added, since “He hath delivered 
my soul from death.” Did it turn unto rest, because it was delivered from death? Is not rest more usually 
said of death? What is the action of him whose life is rest, and death disquietude? Such then ought to be 
the action of the soul, as may tend to a quiet security, not one that may increase restless toil; since He 
hath delivered it from death, who, pitying it, said, “Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest,” etc. Meek therefore and humble, following, so to speak, Christ as its path, should 
the action of the soul be that tendeth towards repose; nevertheless, not slothful and supine; that it may 
finish its course, as it is written, “In quietness make perfect thy works.” “Thou hast delivered my soul 
from death, mine eyes from tears, and my feet from falling.” Whoever feeleth the chain of this flesh, 
chanteth these things as fulfilled in hope towards himself. For it is truly said, “I was in misery, and He 
delivered me;” but the Apostle saith this also truly, that we are saved by hope. And that we are delivered 
from death, is well said to be already fulfilled, so that we may understand the death of unbelievers, of 
whom he saith, “Leave the dead to bury their dead.” . . . He will then clear our eyes of tears, when He 
shall save our feet from falling. For there will then be no slipping of our feet as they walk, when there will 
be no sliding of the weak flesh. But now, however firm our path, which is Christ, be; yet since we place 
flesh, which we are enjoined to subdue, beneath us; in the very work of chastening and subduing it, itisa 
great thing not to fall: but not to slip in the flesh, who can attain? “I shall please in the sight of the Lord, 
in the land of the living” (ver. 9)... . We “labour” indeed now, because we are awaiting “the redemption of 
our body:” but, “when death shall have been swallowed up in victory, and this corruptible shall have put 
on incorruption, and this mortal immortality;” then there will be no weeping, because there will be no 
falling; and no falling, because no corruption. And therefore we shall then no longer labour to please, but 
we Shall be entirely pleasing in the sight of the Lord, in the land of the living. 


7....”I believed,” saith he, “and therefore did I speak. But I was sorely brought down” (ver. 10). For he 
suffered many tribulations, for the sake of the word which he faithfully held, faithfully preached; and he 
was sorely brought down; as they feared who loved the praise of men better than that of God. But what 
meaneth, “But I’? He should rather say, I believed, and therefore I have spoken, and I was sorely brought 
down: why did he add, “But I,” save because a man may be sorely brought down by those who oppose the 
truth, the truth itself cannot, which he believeth and speaketh? Whence also the Apostle, when he was 
speaking of his chain, saith, “the word of God is not bound.” So this man also, since there is one person of 
the holy witnesses, that is, of the Martyrs of God, saith, “I believed, and therefore will I speak.” “But I;” 
not that which I believed, not the word which I have delivered; “but I was sorely brought down.” 


8. “I said in my trance, All men are liars” (ver. 11). By trance he meaneth fear, which when persecutors 
threaten, and when the sufferings of torture or death impend, human weakness suffereth. For this we 
understand, because in this Psalm the voice of Martyrs is heard. For trance is used in another sense also, 
when the mind is not beside itself by fear, but is possessed by some inspiration of revelation. “But I said in 
my haste, All men are liars.” In consternation he hath had regard to his infirmity, and hath seen that he 


ought not to presume on himself; for as far as pertaineth to the man himself, he is a liar, but by the grace 
of God he is made true; lest yielding to the pressure of his enemies he might not speak what he had 
believed, but might deny it; even as it happened to Peter, since he had trusted in himself, and was to be 
taught that we ought not to trust in man. And if every one ought not to trust in man, surely not in himself; 
because he is a man. Rightly therefore in his fear did he perceive that every man was a liar; since they 
also whom no fear robs of their presence of mind, so that they never lie by yielding to the persecutors, are 
such by the gifts of God, not by their own strength... . 


9. “What,” he asketh, “what reward shall I give unto the Lord, for all the benefits that He hath returned 
unto me?” (ver. 12). He saith not, for all the benefits that He hath done unto me but “for all the benefits 
that He hath returned unto me.” What deeds then on the man’s part had preceded, that all the benefits of 
God were not said to be given, but returned? What had preceded, on the man’s part, save sins? God 
therefore repayeth good for evil, whilst unto Him men repay evil for good; for such was the return of those 
who said, “This is the heir: come, let us kill him.” 


10. But this man seeketh what he may return unto the Lord, and findeth not, save out of those things 
which the Lord Himself returneth. “I will receive,” he saith, “the cup of salvation, and call upon the Name 
of the Lord” (ver. 13). “My vows will I render to the Lord, before all His people” (ver. 14). Who hath given 
thee the cup of salvation, which when thou takest, and callest upon the Name of the Lord, thou shalt 
return unto Him a reward for all that He hath returned unto thee? Who, save He who saith, “Are ye able to 
drink the cup that I shall drink of?” Who hath given unto thee to imitate His sufferings, save He who hath 
suffered before for thee? And therefore, “Right dear in the sight of the Lord is the death of His Saints” 
(ver. 15). He purchased it by His Blood, which He first shed for the salvation of slaves, that they might not 
hesitate to shed their blood for the Lord’s Name; which, nevertheless, would be profitable for their own 
interests, not for those of the Lord. 


11. Let therefore the slave purchased at so great a price confess his condition, and say, “Behold, O Lord, 
how that I am Thy servant: “I am Thy servant, and the son of Thine handmaid” (ver. 16). . . . This, 
therefore, is the son of the heavenly Jerusalem, which is above, the free mother of us all. And free indeed 
from sin she is, but the handmaid of righteousness; to whose sons still pilgrims it is said, “Ye have been 
called unto liberty;” and again he maketh them servants, when he saith, “but by love serve one another.” . 
. . Let therefore that servant say unto God, Many call themselves martyrs, many Thy servants, because 
they hold Thy Name in various heresies and errors; but since they are beside Thy Church, they are not the 
children of Thy handmaid. But “I am Thy servant, and the son of Thine handmaid.” “Thou hast broken my 
bonds asunder.” 


12. “I will offer to Thee the sacrifice of praise” (ver. 17). For I have not found any deserts of mine, since 
Thou hast broken my bonds asunder; I therefore owe Thee the sacrifice of praise; because, although I will 
boast that I am Thy servant, and the son of Thy handmaid, I will glory not in myself, but in Thee, my Lord, 
who hast broken asunder my bonds, that when I return from my desertion, I may again be bound unto 
Thee. 


13. “I will pay my vows unto the Lord” (ver. 18). What vows wilt thou pay? What victims hast thou vowed? 
what burnt-offerings, what holocausts? Dost thou refer to what thou hast said a little before, “I will 
receive the cup of salvation, and will call upon the Name of the Lord;” and, “I will offer to Thee the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving”? and indeed whosoever well considereth what he is vowing to the Lord, and 
what vows he is paying, let him vow himself, let him pay himself as a vow: this is exacted, this is due. On 
looking at the coin, the Lord saith, “Render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s, and unto God the 
things which are God’s:” his own image is rendered unto Caesar: let His image be rendered unto God. 


14. “In the courts,” he saith, “of the Lord’s house” (ver. 19). What is the Lord’s house, the same is the 
Lord’s handmaid: and what is God’s house, save all His people? It therefore followeth, “In the sight of all 
His people.” And now he more openly nameth his mother herself. For what else is His people, but what 
followeth, “In the midst of thee, O Jerusalem”? For than that which is returned grateful, if it be returned 
from peace, and in peace. But they who are not sons of this handmaid, have loved war rather than peace. . 


PSALM CXVII 


1. “O praise the Lord, all ye heathen: praise Him, all ye nations” (ver. 1). These are the courts of the 
Lord’s house, this all His people, this the true Jerusalem. Let those rather listen who have refused to be 
the children of this city, since they have cut themselves off from the communion of all nations. “For His 
merciful kindness is ever more and more towards us: and the truth of the Lord endureth for ever” (ver. 2). 
These are those two things, loving-kindness and truth, which in the CXV“th Psalm I admonished you 
should be committed to memory. But “the merciful kindness of the Lord is ever more and more towards 
us,” since the furious tongues of hostile nations have yielded to His Name, through which we have been 
freed: “and the truth of the Lord endureth for ever,” whether in those things which He promised to the 
righteous, or in those which He hath threatened to the ungodly. 


PSALM CXVIII 


1... . We are taught in this Psalm, when we chaunt Allelujah, which meaneth, Praise the Lord, that we 
should, when we hear the words, “Confess unto the Lord” (ver. 1), praise the Lord. The praise of God 
could not be expressed in fewer words than these, “For He is good.” I see not what can be more solemn 
than this brevity, since goodness is so peculiarly the quality of God, that the Son of God Himself when 
addressed by some one as “Good Master,” by one, namely, who beholding His flesh, and comprehending 
not the fulness of His divine nature, considered Him as man only, replied, “Why callest thou Me good? 
There is none good but one, that is, God.” And what is this but to say, If thou wishest to call Me good, 
recognise Me as God? But since it is addressed, in revelation of things to come, to a people freed from all 
toil and wandering in pilgrimage, and from all admixture with the wicked, which freedom was given it 
through the grace of God, who not only doth not evil for evil, but even returneth good for evil; it is most 
appropriately added, “Because His mercy endureth for ever.” 


2. “Let Israel now confess that He is good, and that His mercy endureth for ever” (ver. 2). “Let the house 
of Aaron now confess that His mercy endureth for ever” (ver. 3). “Yea, let all now that fear the Lord 
confess that His mercy endureth for ever” (ver. 4). Ye remember, I suppose, most beloved, what is the 
house of Israel, what is the house of Aaron, and that both are those that fear the Lord. For they are “the 
little and the great,” who have already in another Psalm been happily introduced into your hearts: in the 
number of whom all of us should rejoice that we are joined together, in His grace who is good, and whose 
mercy endureth for ever; since they were listened to who said, “May the Lord increase you more and 
more, you and your children;” that the host of the Gentiles might be added to the Israelites who believed 
in Christ, of the number of whom are the Apostles our fathers, for the exaltation of the perfect and the 
obedience of the little children; that all of us when made one in Christ, made one flock under one 
Shepherd, and the body of that Head, like one man, may say, “I called upon the Lord in trouble, and the 
Lord heard me at large” (ver. 5). The narrow straits of our tribulation are limited: but the large way 
whereby we pass along hath no end. “Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect?” 


3. “The Lord is my helper; I will not fear what man doeth unto me” (ver. 6). But are men, then, the only 
enemies that the Church hath? What is a man devoted to flesh and blood, save flesh and blood? But the 
Apostle saith, “We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against,” ... he saith, “spiritual wickedness in 
high places;” that is, the devil and his angels; that devil whom elsewhere he calleth “the prince of the 
power of the air.” Hear therefore what followeth: “The Lord is my helper: therefore shall I despise mine 
enemies” (ver. 7). From what class soever my enemies may arise, whether from the number of evil men, or 
from the number of evil angels; in the Lord’s help, unto whom we chant the confession of praise, unto 
whom we sing Allelujah, they shall be despised. 


4. But, when my enemies have been brought to contempt, let not my friend present himself unto me as a 
good man, so as to bid me repose my hope in himself: for “It is better to trust in the Lord, than to put any 
confidence in man” (ver. 8). Nor let any one, who may in a certain sense be styled a good angel, be 
regarded by myself as one in whom I ought to put my trust: for “no one is good, save God alone;” and 
when a man or an angel appear to aid us, when they do this of sincere affection, He doth it through them, 
who made them good after their measure. “It is” therefore “better to trust in the Lord, than to put any 
confidence in princes” (ver. 9). For angels also are called princes, even as we read in Daniel, “Michael, 
your prince.” 


5. “All nations compassed me round about, but in the Name of the Lord have I taken vengeance on them” 
(ver. 10). “They kept me in on every side, they kept me in, I say, on every side; but in the Name of the Lord 
have I taken vengeance on them” (ver. 11). He signifieth the toils and the victory of the Church; but, as if 
the question were asked how she could have overcome so great evils, he looketh back to the example, and 
declareth what she had first suffered in her Head, by adding what followeth, “They kept me in on every 
side:” and the words, “All nations,” are with reason not repeated here, because this was the act of the 
Jews alone. There that very religious nation (which is the body of Christ, and in behalf of which was done 
all that was done in mortal form with immortal power, by that inward divinity, through the outward flesh), 
suffered from persecutors, of whose race that flesh was assumed and hung upon the cross. 


6. “They came about me as bees do a hive, and burned up even as the fire among the thorns: and in the 
Name of the Lord have I taken vengeance on them” (ver. 12). Here then the order of the words 
corresponds with the order of events. For we rightly understand that our Lord Himself, the Head of the 
Church, was surrounded by persecutors, even as bees surround a hive. For the Holy Spirit is speaking 
with mystic subtlety of what was done by those who knew not what they did. For bees make honey in the 
hives: while our Lord’s persecutors, unconscious as they were, rendered Him sweeter unto us even by His 
very Passion; so that we may taste and see how sweet is the Lord, “Who died for our sins, and arose for 
our justification.” But what followeth, “and burned up even as the fire among the thorns,” is better 
understood of His Body, that is, of a people spread abroad, whom all nations compassed about, since it 
was gathered together from all nations. They consumed this sinful flesh, and the grievous piercings of this 
mortal life, in the flame of persecution. “Taken vengeance on them:” either because they themselves, that 
wickedness, which in them persecuted the righteous, having been extinguished, were joined with the 
people of Christ; or because the rest of them, who have at this time scorned the mercy of Him who calleth 


them, will at the end feel the truth of Him who judgeth them. 


7. “IT have been driven on like a heap of sand, so that I was falling, but the Lord upheld me” (ver. 13). For 
though there were a great multitude of believers, that might be compared to the countless sand, and 
brought into one communion as into one heap; yet “what is man, save Thou be mindful of Him?” He said 
not, the multitude of the Gentiles could not surpass the abundance of my host, but, “the Lord,” he saith, 
“hath upheld me.” The persecution of the Gentiles succeeded not in pushing forward, to its overthrow, the 
host of the faithful dwelling together in the unity of the faith. 


8. “The Lord is my strength and my praise, and is become my salvation” (ver. 14). Who then fall, when 
they are pushed, save they who choose to be their own strength and their own praise? For no man falleth 
in the contest, except he whose strength and praise faileth. He therefore whose strength and praise is the 
Lord, falleth no more than the Lord falleth. And for this reason He hath become their salvation; not that 
He hath become anything which He was not before, but because they, when they believed on Him, became 
what they were not before, and then He began to be salvation unto them when turned towards Him, which 
He was not to them when turned away from Himself. 


9. “The voice of joy and health is in the dwellings of the righteous” (ver. 15); where they who raged 
against their bodies thought there was the voice of sorrow and destruction. For they did not know the 
inward joy of the saints in their future hope. Whence the Apostle also saith, “As sorrowful, yet alway 
rejoicing;” and again, “And not only so, but we glory in tribulations also.” 


10. “The right hand of the Lord hath brought mighty things to pass” (ver. 16). What mighty things? saith 
he. “The right hand of the Lord,” he saith, “hath exalted me.” It is a mighty thing to exalt the humble, to 
deify the mortal, to bring perfection out of infirmity, glory from subjection, victory from suffering, to give 
help, to raise from trouble; that the true salvation of God might be laid open to the afflicted, and the 
salvation of men might remain of no avail to the persecutors. These are great things: but what art thou 
surprised at? hear what he repeateth: “The right hand of the Lord hath brought mighty things to pass.” 


11. “I shall not die, but live, and declare the works of the Lord” (ver. 17). But they, while they were 
dealing havoc and death on every side, thought that the Church of Christ was dying. Behold, he now 
declareth the works of the Lord. Everywhere Christ is the glory of the blessed Martyrs. By being beaten 
He conquered those who struck Him; by being patient of torments, the tormentors; by loving, those who 
raged against Him. 


12. Nevertheless, let him point out to us, why the body of Christ, the holy Church, the people of adoption, 
suffered such indignities. “The Lord,” he saith, “hast chastened and corrected me, but He hath not given 
me over unto death” (ver. 18). Let not then the boastful wicked imagine that aught hath been permitted to 
their power: they would not have that power, were it not given them from above. Oft doth the father of a 
family command his sons to be corrected by the most worthless slaves; though he designeth the heritage 
for the former, fetters for the latter. What is that heritage? Is it of gold, or silver, or jewels, or farms, or 
pleasant estates? Consider how we enter into it: and learn what it is. 


13. “Open me,” he saith, “the gates of righteousness” (ver 19). Behold, we have heard of the gates. What 
is within? “That I may,” he saith, “go into them, and give thanks unto the Lord.” This is the confession of 
praise full of wonder, “even unto the house of God, in the voice of joy and confession of praise, among 
such as keep holiday:” this is the everlasting bliss of the righteous, whereby they are blessed who dwell in 
the Lord’s house, praising Him for evermore. 


14. But consider how the gates of righteousness are entered into. “These are the gates of the Lord” he 
saith, “the righteous shall enter into them” (ver. 20). At least let no wicked man enter there, that 
Jerusalem which receiveth not one uncircumcised, where it is said, “Without are dogs.” Be it enough, that 
in my long pilgrimage “I have had my habitation among the tents of Kedar:” I endured even unto the end 
the intercourse of the wicked, but “these are the gates of the Lord: the righteous shall enter into them.” 


15. “I will confess unto Thee, O Lord, for Thou hast heard me, and art become my salvation” (ver. 21). 
How often is that confession proved to be one of praise, that doth not point out wounds to the physician, 
but giveth thanks for the health it hath received. But the Physician Himself is the Salvation. 


16. But who is this whom we speak of? “The Stone which the builders rejected” (ver. 22); for “It hath 
become the head Stone of the corner” to “make in Himself of twain one new man, so making peace; and 
that He might reconcile both unto God in one body;” circumcision, to wit, and uncircumcision. 


17. “By the Lord was it made unto it” (ver. 23): that is, it is made into the head stone of the corner by the 
Lord. For although He would not have become this, had He not suffered: yet He became not this through 
those from whom He suffered. For they who were building, refused Him: but in the edifice which the Lord 
was secretly raising, that was made the head stone of the corner which they rejected. “And it is 
marvellous in our eyes:” in the eyes of the inner man, in the eyes of those that believe, those that hope, 
those that love; not in the carnal eyes of those who, through scorning Him as if He were a man, rejected 
Him. 


18. “This is the day which the Lord hath made” (ver. 24). This man remembereth that he had said in 
former Psalms, “Since He hath inclined His ear unto me, therefore will I call upon Him as long as I live;” 
making mention of his old days; whence he now saith, “This is the day which the Lord hath made;” that is, 
wherein He hath given me Salvation. This is the day whereof He said, “In an acceptable time have I heard 
thee, and in a day of Salvation have I helped thee;” that is, a day wherein He, the Mediator, hath become 
the head Stone of the corner. “Let us rejoice,” therefore, “and be glad in Him.” 


19. “Save me now, O Lord: prosper Thou well my way, O Lord” (ver. 25). Because it is the day of Salvation, 
“save me:” because we, returning from a long pilgrimage, are separated from those who hated peace, 
with whom we were peaceful, and who, when we spoke to them, made war upon us without a cause; 
“prosper well our way” as we return, since Thou hast become our Way. 


20. “Blessed be He that cometh in the Name of the Lord” (ver. 26). Cursed, therefore, is he that cometh in 
his own name; as He saith in the Gospel: “if another shall come in his own name, him ye will receive.” “We 
have blessed you out of the house of God.” I believe that these are the words of the great to the little, of 
those great ones, to wit, who in spirit commune with God the Word, who is with God, as they may in this 
life; and yet temper their discourse for the sake of the little ones, so that they may sincerely say what the 
Apostle saith: “For whether we be beside ourselves, it is to God: or whether we be sober, it is for your 
cause. For the love of Christ constraineth us.” They bless the little children from the inner house of the 
Lord, where that praise faileth not age after age: consider therefore what they proclaim from thence. 


21. “God is the Lord, who hath showed us light” (ver. 27). That Lord, who came in the Lord’s Name, whom 
the builders refused, and who became the head Stone of the corner, that “Mediator between God and 
man, Jesus Christ,” is God, He is equal with the Father, He hath showed us light, that we might 
understand what we believed, and declare it to you who understand it not as yet, but already believe it. 
But that ye also may understand, “Declare a holy day in full assemblies, even unto the horns of the altar;” 
that is, even unto the inner house of God, from which we have blessed you, where are the high places of 
the altar. “Declare a holy day,” not in a slothful manner, but “in full assemblies” (ver. 28). For this is the 
voice of joyfulness among those that keep holy day, who walk “in the place of the wonderful tabernacle, 
even unto the house of God.” For if there be there the spiritual sacrifice, the everlasting sacrifice of 
praise, both the Priest is everlasting, and the peaceful mind of the righteous an everlasting altar... . 


22. And what shall we sing there, save His praises? What else shall we say there, save, “Thou art my God, 
and I will confess unto Thee; Thou art my God, and I will praise Thee. I wilt confess unto Thee, for Thou 
hast heard me, and art become my Salvation.” We will not say these things in loud words; but the love that 
abideth in Him of itself crieth out in these words, and these words are love itself. Thus as he began with 
praise, so he endeth: “Confess unto the Lord, for He is gracious, and His mercy endureth for ever” (ver. 
29). With this the Psalm commenceth, with this it endeth; since, as from the commencement which we 
have left behind, so in the end, whither we are returning, there is not anything that can more profitably 
please us, than the praise of God, and Allelujah evermore. 


PSALM CXIx 


ALEPH 


1. From its commencement, dearly beloved, doth this great Psalm exhort us unto bliss, which there is no 
one who desireth not. .. . And therefore this is the lesson which he teacheth, who saith, “Blessed are 
those that are undefiled in the way, who walk in the law of the Lord” (ver. 1). As much as to say, I know 
what thou wishest, thou art seeking bliss: if then thou wouldest be blessed, be undefiled. For the former 
all desire, the latter fear: yet without it what all wish cannot be attained. But where will any one be 
undefiled, save in the way? In what way, save in the law of the Lord? .. . 


2. Listen now to what he addeth: “Blessed are they that keep His testimonies, and seek Him with their 
whole heart” (ver. 2). No other class of the blessed seemeth to me to be mentioned in these words, than 
that which has been already spoken of. For to examine into the testimonies of the Lord, and to seek Him 
with all the heart, this is to be undefiled in the way, this is to walk in the law of the Lord. He then goeth on 
to say, “For they who do wickedness, shall not walk in His ways” (ver. 3). And yet we know that the 
workers of wickedness do search the testimonies of the Lord for this reason, that they prefer being 
learned to being righteous: we know that others also search the testimonies of the Lord, not because they 
are already living well, but that they may know how they ought to live. Such then do not as yet walk 
undefiled in the law of the Lord, and for this reason are not as yet blessed... . 


3. It is written, and is read, and is true, in this Psalm, that “They who do wickedness, walk not in His 
ways” (ver. 3). But we must endeavour, with the help of God, “in” whose “hand are both we and our 
words,” that what is rightly said, by not being rightly understood, may not confuse the reader or hearer. 
For we must beware, lest all the Saints, whose words these are, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us;” may either not be thought to walk in the ways of the Lord, since sin 
is wickedness, and “they who do wickedness, walk not in His ways;” or, because it is not doubtful that they 
walk in the ways of the Lord, may be thought to have no sin, which is beyond doubt false. For it is not said 


merely for the sake of avoiding arrogance and pride. Otherwise it would not be added, “And the truth is 
not in us;” but it would be said, Humility is not in us: especially because the following words throw a 
clearer light on the meaning, and remove all the causes of doubt. For when the blessed John had said this, 
he added, “If we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.” ... 


4, What meaneth, “Thou hast charged that we shall keep Thy commandments too much”? (ver. 4). Is it, 
“Thou hast charged too much”? or, “to keep too much”? Whichever of these we understand, the sense 
seems contrary to that memorable and noble sentiment which the Greeks praise in their wise men, and 
which the Latins agree in praising. “Do nothing too much.” . . . But the Latin language sometimes uses the 
word nimis in such a sense, that we find it in the holy Scripture, and employ it in our discourses, as 
signifying, very much. In this passage, “Thou hast charged that we keep Thy commandments too much,” 
we simply understand very much, if we understand rightly; and if we say to any very dear friend, I love 
you too much, we do not wish to be understood to mean more than is fitting, but very much. 


5. “O that,” he saith, “my ways were made so direct, that I might keep Thy statutes” (ver. 5). Thou indeed 
hast charged: O that I could realize what thou hast charged. When thou hearest, “O that,” recognise the 
words of one wishing; and having recognised the expression of a wish, lay aside the pride of presumption. 
For who saith that he desireth what he hath in such a manner in his power, that without need of any help 
he can do it? Therefore if man desireth what God chargeth, God must be prayed to grant Himself what He 
enjoineth.... 


6. “So shall I not be confounded, while I have respect unto all Thy commandments” (ver. 6). We ought to 
look upon the commandments of God, whether when they are read, or when they are recalled to memory, 
as a looking-glass, as the Apostle James saith. This man wisheth himself to be such, that he may regard as 
in a mirror the commandments of God, and may not be confounded; because he chooses not merely to be 
a hearer of them, but a doer. On this account he desireth that his ways may be made direct to keep the 
statutes of God. How to be made direct, save by the grace of God? Otherwise he will find in the law of God 
not a source of rejoicing, but of confusion, if he hath chosen to look into commandments, which he doth 
not. 


7. “I will confess unto Thee,” he saith, “O Lord, in the directing of my heart; in that I shall have learned 
the judgments of Thy righteousness” (ver. 7). This is not the confession of sins, but of praise; as He also 
saith in whom there was no sin, “I will confess unto Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth;” and as it is 
written in the Book of Ecclesiasticus, “Thus shalt thou say in confession, of all the works of God, that they 
are very good.” “I will confess unto Thee,” he saith, “in the directing of my heart.” Indeed, if my ways are 
made straight, I will confess unto Thee, since Thou hast done it, and this is Thy praise, and not mine... . 


8. Next he addeth: “I will keep Thy ordinances” (ver. 8)... . But what is it that followeth? “O forsake me 
not even exceedingly!” or, as some copies have it, “even too much,” instead of, “even exceedingly.” But 
since God had left the world to the desert of sins, He would have forsaken it “even exceedingly,” if so 
powerful a cure had not supported it, that is, the grace of God through our Lord Jesus Christ; but now, 
according to this prayer of the body of Christ, He forsook it not “even exceedingly;” for, “God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself.” ... 


BETH 


9. “Wherewithal shall a young man correct his way? even by keeping Thy words” (ver. 9). He questioneth 
himself, and answereth himself. “Wherewithal?” So far it is a question: next cometh the answer, “even by 
keeping Thy words.” But in this place the keeping of the words of God, must be understood as the obeying 
His commandments in deed: for they are kept in memory in vain, if they are not kept in life also. But what 
is meant by “young man” here? For he might have said, wherewithal shall any one (homo) correct his 
way? or, wherewithal shall a man (vir) correct his way? which is usually put by the Scriptures in such a 
way, that the whole human race is understood. . . . But in this passage he saith neither any one, nor a man, 
but, “a young man.” Is then an old man to be despaired of? or doth an old man correct his way by any 
other means than by ruling himself after God’s word? Or is it perhaps an admonition at what age we ought 
chiefly to correct our way; according to what is elsewhere written, “My son, gather instruction from thy 
youth up: so shalt thou find wisdom till thy gray hairs.” There is another mode of interpreting it, by 
recognising in the expression the younger son in the Gospel, who returned to himself, and said, “I will 
arise and go to my father.” Wherewithal did he correct his way, save by ruling himself after the words of 
God, which he desired as one longing for his father’s bread... . 


10. “With my whole heart,” he saith, “have I sought thee; O repel me not from Thy commandments” (ver. 
10). Behold, he prayeth that he may be aided to keep the words of God, wherewith he had said that the 
young man corrected his way. For this is the meaning of the words, “O repel me not from Thy 
commandments:” for what is it to be repelled of God, save not to be aided? For human infirmity is not 
equal to obeying His righteous and exalted commandments, unless His love doth prevent and aid. But 
those whom He aideth not, these He is justly said to repel. ... 


11. “Thy words have I hid within my heart, that I may not sin against Thee” (ver. 11). He at once sought 
the Divine aid, lest the words of God might be hidden without fruit in his heart, unless works of 
righteousness followed. For after saying this, he added, “Blessed art Thou, O Lord, teach me Thy 
righteousnesses” (ver. 12). “Teach me,” he saith, as they learn who do them; not as they who merely 
remember them, that they may have somewhat to speak of. Why then doth he say, “Teach me Thy 
righteousnesses,” save because he wisheth to learn them by deeds, not by speaking or retaining them in 
his memory? Since then, as it is read in another Psalm, “He shall give blessing, who gave the law;” 
therefore, “Blessed art Thou, O Lord,” he saith, “O teach me Thy righteousness.” For because I have 
hidden Thy words in my heart, that I may not sin against Thee, Thou hast given a law; give also the 
blessing of Thy grace, that by doing right I may learn what Thou by teaching hast commanded... . 


12. “With my lips have I been telling of all the judgments of Thy mouth” (ver. 13); that is, I have kept 
silent nothing of Thy judgments, which Thou didst will should become known to me through Thy words, 
but I have been telling of all of them without exception with my lips. This he seemeth to me to signify, 
since he saith not, all Thy judgments, but, “all the judgments of Thy mouth;” that is, which Thou hast 
revealed unto me: that by His mouth we may understand His word, which He hath discovered unto us in 
many revelations of the Saints, and in the two Testaments; all which judgments the Church ceaseth not to 
declare at all times with her lips. 


13. “I have had as great delight in the way Thy testimonies, as in all manner of riches” (ver. 14). We 
understand that there is no more speedy, no more sure, no shorter, no higher way of the testimonies of 
God than Christ, “in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” Thence he saith that he 
hath had as great delight in this way, as in all riches. Those are the testimonies, by which He deigneth to 
prove unto us how much He loveth us.... 


14. “T will talk of Thy commandments, and have respect unto Thy ways” (ver. 15). And thus the Church 
doth exercise herself in the commandments of God, by speaking in the copious disputations of the learned 
against all the enemies of the Christian and Catholic faith; which are fruitful to those who compose them, 
if nothing but the ways of the Lord is regarded in them; but “All the ways of the Lord are,” as it is written, 
“mercy and truth;” the fulness of which both is found in Christ. Through this sweet exercise is gained also 
what he subjoineth: “My meditation shall be in Thy statutes, and I will not forget Thy word” (ver. 16). “My 
meditation” shall be therein, that I may not forget them. Thus the blessed man in the first Psalm “shall 
meditate in the law” of the Lord “day and night.” ... 


GIMEL 


15. He had said, “Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way? Even by keeping Thy words.” Behold 
he now more openly asketh aid that he may do this: “Reward,” he saith, “Thy servant: let me live, and 
keep Thy word” (ver. 17) .. . It this reward that he asketh, who saith, “Reward Thy servant.” For there are 
four modes of reward: either evil for evil, as God will reward everlasting fire to the unrighteous; or good 
for good, as He will reward an everlasting kingdom to the righteous; or good for evil, as Christ by grace 
justifieth the ungodly; or evil for good, as Judas and the Jews through their wickedness persecuted Christ. 
Of these four modes of reward, the first two belong to justice, whereby evil is rewarded for evil, good for 
good; the third to mercy, whereby good is rewarded for evil; the fourth God knoweth not, for to none doth 
He reward evil for good. But that which I have placed third in order, is in the first instance necessary: for 
unless God rewarded good for evil, there would be none to whom He could reward good for good... . 


16. Nowhere then let human pride raise itself up: God giveth good rewards unto His own gifts. ... 


17. “Open Thou mine eyes, and I will consider wondrous things of Thy law” (ver. 18). What he addeth, “I 
am a lodger upon earth” (ver. 19): or, as some copies read, “I am a sojourner upon earth, O hide not Thy 
commandments from me,” hath the same meaning... . 


18. Here an important question ariseth respecting the soul. For the words, I am a sojourner, or lodger, or 
stranger upon earth, cannot seem to have been said in reference to the body, since the body derives its 
origin from the earth. But in this most profound question I dare not define anything. For if it might justly 
have been said in respect of the soul (which God forbid we should suppose derived from the earth), “I am 
a lodger,” or “stranger upon earth;” or in reference to the whole man, since he was at one time an 
inhabitant of Paradise, where he who spake these words was not; or, what is more free from all 
controversy, if it be not every man who could say this, but one to whom an everlasting country hath been 
promised in heaven: this I know, “that the life of man on earth is a temptation;” and that “there is a heavy 
yoke upon the sons of Adam.” But it pleaseth me more to discuss the question in accordance with this 
construction, that we say we are tenants or strangers upon earth, because we have found our country 
above, whence we have received a pledge, and where when we have arrived we shall never depart... . 


19. Those whose conversation is in heaven, as far as they abide here conversant, are in truth strangers. 
Let them pray therefore that the commandments of God may not be hidden from them, whereby they may 
be freed from this temporary sojourn, by loving God, with whom they will be for evermore; and by loving 
their neighbour, that he may be there where they also themselves will be. 


20. But what is loved by loving, if love itself be not loved? Whence by consequence that stranger upon 
earth, after praying that the commandments of God might not be hidden from him, wherein love is 
enjoined either solely or principally; declareth that he desireth to have a love for love itself, saying, “My 
soul hath coveted to have a desire alway after Thy judgments” (ver. 20). This coveting is worthy of praise, 
not of condemnation... . 


21. But he saith not, “coveteth,” only; but, “My soul hath coveted to desire Thy judgments.” For there is 
no obstacle to possessing the judgments of God, save that they are not desired, while love hath no warmth 
toward winning them, though their light is so clear and shining... . 


22. “Thou hast rebuked the proud: and cursed are they that do err from Thy commandments” (ver. 21). 
For the proud err from the commandments of God. For it is one thing not to fulfil the commandments of 
God through infirmity or ignorance; another to err from them through pride; as they have done, who have 
begotten us in our mortal state unto these evils. .. . But consider now, after saying, “Thou hast rebuked 
the proud,” he saith not, Cursed are they that have erred from Thy commandments; so that only that sin 
of the first men should come into the mind; but he saith, “Cursed are they that do err.” For it was needful 
that all might be terrified by that example, that they might not err from the divine commandments, and by 
loving righteousness in all time, recover in the toil of this world, what we lost in the pleasure of Paradise. 


23. “O turn from me shame and rebuke; for I have sought out Thy testimonies” (ver. 22). Testimonies are 
called in Greek marturia, which word we now use for the Latin word: whence those who on account of 
their testimony to Christ have been brought low by various sufferings, and have contended unto death for 
the truth, are not called testes, but by the Greek term Martyrs. Since then ye hear in this term one more 
familiar and grateful, let us take these words as if it were said, “O turn from me shame and rebuke; 
because I have sought out Thy martyrdoms.” When the body of Christ speaketh thus, doth it consider it 
any punishment to hear rebuke and shame from the ungodly and the proud, since it rather reacheth the 
crown by this means? Why then doth it pray that it should be removed from it as something heavy and 
insupportable, save because, as I said, it prayeth for its very enemies, to whom it seeth it is destructive, to 
cast the holy name of Christ as a reproach to Christians. ... For my enemies, whom Thou enjoinest to be 
loved by me, who more and more die and are lost, when they despise Thy martyrdoms and accuse them in 
me, will indeed be recalled to life and be found, if they reverence Thy martyrdoms in me. Thus it hath 
happened: this we see. Behold, martyrdom in the name of Christ, both with men and in this world, is not 
only not a disgrace, but a great ornament: behold, not only in the sight of the Lord, but in the sight of 
men, “precious is the death of His Saints;” behold, His martyrs are not only not despised, but honoured 
with great distinctions... . 


24. “Princes also did sit and speak against me: but Thy servant is exercised in Thy statutes” (ver. 23). 
Thou who desirest to know what sort of exercise this was, understand what he hath added, “For Thy 
testimonies are my meditation, and Thy statutes are my counsellors” (ver. 24). Remember what I have 
above instructed you, that testimonies are acts of martyrdom. Remember that among the statutes of the 
Lord there is none more difficult and more worthy of admiration, than that every man should love his 
enemies. Thus then the body of Christ was exercised, so that it meditated on the acts of martyrdom that 
testified of Him, and loved those from whom, while they rebuked and despised the Church for these very 
martyrdoms, she suffered persecutions... . 


DALETH 


25. “My soul cleaveth to the pavement: O quicken Thou me according to Thy word” (ver. 25). What 
meaneth, “My soul cleaveth to the pavement, O quicken Thou me according to Thy word”? . . . If we look 
upon the whole world as one great house, we see that the heavens represent its vaulting, the earth 
therefore will be its pavement. He wisheth therefore to be rescued from earthly things, and to say with 
the Apostle, “Our conversation is in heaven.” To cling therefore to earthly things is the soul’s death; the 
contrary of which evil, life is prayed for, when he saith, “O quicken Thou me.” 


26... . The body itself also, because it is of the earth, is reasonably understood by the word pavement; 
since, because it is still corruptible and weigheth down the soul, we justly groan while in it, and say unto 
God, “O quicken Thou me.” For we shall not be without our bodies when we shall be for evermore with the 
Lord; but then because they will not be corruptible, nor will they weigh down our souls, if we view it 
strictly, we shall not cleave unto them, but they rather unto us, and we unto God.... 


27. For what he was by himself, he confesseth in the following words: “I have acknowledged my ways, and 
Thou heardest me” (ver. 26). Some copies indeed read, “Thy ways:” but more, and the best Greek, read 
“my ways,” that is, evil ways. For he seemeth to me to say this; I have confessed my sins, and Thou hast 
heard me; that is, so that Thou wouldest remit them. “O teach me Thy statutes.” I have acknowledged my 
ways: Thou hast blotted them out: teach me Thine. So teach me, that I may act; not merely that I may 
know how I ought to act. For as it is said of the Lord, that He knew not sin, and it is understood, that He 
did no sin; so also he ought truly to be said to know righteousness, who doeth it. This is the prayer of one 
who is improving. .. . 


28. Finally he addeth, “Intimate to me the way of Thy righteousness” (ver. 27); or, as some copies have it, 
‘Instruct me;” which is expressed more closely from the Greek, “Make me to understand the way of Thy 
righteousnesses; so shall I be exercised in Thy wondrous things.” These higher commandments, which he 
desireth to understand by edification, he calleth the wondrous things of God. There are then some 
righteousnesses of God so wondrous, that human weakness may be believed incapable of fulfilling them 
by those who have not tried. Whence the Psalmist, struggling and wearied with the difficulty of obeying 
them, saith, “My soul hath slumbered for very heaviness: O stablish Thou me with Thy word!” (ver. 28). 
What meaneth, hath slumbered? save that he hath cooled in the hope which he had entertained of being 
able to reach them. But, he addeth, “Stablish Thou me with Thy word:” that I may not by slumbering fall 
away from those duties which I feel that I have already attained: stablish Thou me therefore in those 
words of Thine that I already hold, that I may be able to reach unto others through edification. 


29. “Take Thou from me the way of iniquity” (ver. 29). And since the law of works hath entered in, that sin 
might abound; he addeth, “And pity me according to Thy law.” By what law, save by the law of faith? Hear 
the Apostle: “Where is boasting then? It is excluded. By what law? Of works. Nay: but by the law of faith.” 
This is the law of faith, whereby we believe and pray that it may be granted us through grace; that we 
may effect that which we cannot fulfil through ourselves; that we may not, ignorant of God’s 
righteousness, and going about to stablish our own, fail to submit ourselves unto the righteousness of 
God. 


30. But after he had said, “And pity me according to Thy law;” he mentioneth some of those blessings 
which he hath already obtained, that he may ask others that he hath not yet gained. For he saith, “I have 
chosen the way of truth: and Thy judgments I have not forgotten” (ver. 30). “I have stuck unto Thy 
testimonies: O Lord, confound me not” (ver. 31): may I persevere in striving toward the point whereunto I 
am running: may I arrive whither I am running! So then “it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.” He next saith, “I will run the way of Thy commandments, when 
Thou hast widened my heart” (ver. 32). I could not run hadst Thou not widened my heart. The sense of the 
words, “I have chosen the way of truth, and Thy judgments I have not forgotten: I have stuck unto Thy 
testimonies,” is clearly explained in this verse. For this running is along the way of the commandments of 
God. And because he doth allege unto the Lord rather His blessings than his own deservings; as if it were 
said unto him, How hast thou run that way, by choosing, and by not forgetting the judgments of God, and 
by sticking to His testimonies? Couldest thou do these things by thyself? I could not, he replieth. It is not 
therefore through my own will, as though it needed no aid of Thine; but because “Thou has widened my 
heart.” The widening of the heart is the delight we take in righteousness. This is the gift of God, the effect 
of which is, that we are not straitened in His commandments through the fear of punishment, but widened 
through love, and the delight we have in righteousness... . 


HE 


31. In this great Psalm there cometh next in order that which, with the Lord’s help, we must consider and 
treat of. “Set a law for me, O Lord, the way of Thy statutes, and I shall seek it alway” (ver. 33)... . 


32. Why doth this man still pray for a law to be laid down for him; which, if it had not been laid down for 
him, he could not have run the way of God’s commandments in the breadth of his heart? But since one 
speaketh who is growing in grace, and who knoweth that it is God’s gift that he profiteth in grace; what 
else doth he pray, when he prayeth that a law may be laid down for him, save that he may profit more and 
more? As, if thou holdest a full cup, and givest it to a thirsty man; he both exhausts it by drinking it, and 
prayeth for it by still longing for it... . 


33. But what meaneth, “Evermore”? ... Doth “evermore” mean as long as we live here, because we 
progress in grace so long; but after this life, he who was in a good course of improvement here, is made 
perfect there? Here the law of God is examined into, as long as we progress in it, both by knowing it and 
by loving it: but there its fulness abideth for our enjoyment, not for our examination. Thus also is this 
spoken, “Seek His face evermore.” Where, evermore, save here? For we shall not there also seek the face 
of God, when “we shall see face to face.” Or if that which is loved without a change of affection is rightly 
said to be sought after, and our only object is, that it be not lost, we shall indeed evermore seek the law of 
God, that is, the truth of God: for in this very Psalm it is said, “And Thy law is the truth.” It is now sought, 
that it may be held fast; it will then be held fast that it may not be lost... . 


34. “Give me understanding, and I shall search Thy law, yea, I shall keep it with my whole heart” (ver. 34). 
For when each man hath searched the law, and searched its deep things, in which its whole meaning doth 
consist; he ought indeed to love God with all his heart, with all his soul, with all his mind; and his 
neighbour as himself. “For on these two commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets.” This he 
seemeth to have promised, when he said, “Yea, I shall keep it with my whole heart.” 


35. But since he hath no power to do even this, save he be aided by Him who commandeth him to do what 
He commandeth, “Make me,” he addeth, “to go in the path of Thy commandments, for therein is my 
desire” (ver. 35). My desire is powerless, unless Thou Thyself makest me to go where I desire. And this is 
surely the very path, that is, the path of God’s commandments, which he had already said that he had run, 


when his heart was enlarged by the Lord. And this he calleth a “path,” because “the way is narrow which 
leadeth unto life;” and since it is narrow, we cannot run therein save with a heart enlarged... . 


36. He next saith, “Incline mine heart unto Thy testimonies, and not to covetousness” (ver. 36). This then 
he prayeth, that he may profit in the will itself... . But the Apostle saith, “Avarice is a root of all evils.” But 
in the Greek, whence these words have been rendered into our tongue, the word used by the Apostle is 
not pleonexia, which occurs in this passage of the Psalms; but philarguria, by which is signified “love of 
money.” But the Apostle must be understood to have meant genus by species when he used this word, that 
is, to have meant avarice universally and generally by love of money, which is truly the root of all evils... . 
If therefore our heart be not inclined to covetousness, we fear God only for God’s sake, so that He is the 
only reward of our serving Him. Let us love Him in Himself, let us love Him in ourselves, Him in our 
neighbours whom we love as ourselves, whether they have Him, or in order that they may have Him.... 


37. The next words in the Psalm which we have undertaken to expound are, “O turn away mine eyes, lest 
they behold vanity: and quicken Thou me in Thy way” (ver. 37). Vanity and truth are directly contrary to 
one another. The desires of this world are vanity: but Christ, who freeth us from the world, is truth. He is 
the way, too, wherein this man wisheth to be quickened, for He is also the life: “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life,” are His own words. 


38... . He prayeth that those eyes wherewith we consider on what account we do what we do, may be 
turned away that they behold not vanity; that is, that he may not look to vanity, as his motive, when he 
doeth anything good. In this vanity the first place is held by the love of men’s praise, on account of which 
many great deeds have been wrought by those who are styled great in this world, and who have been 
much praised in heathen states, seeking glory not with God, but among men, and on account of this living 
in appearance prudently, courageously, temperately, and righteously; and when they have reached this 
they have reached their reward: vain men, and vain reward. . . . Moreover, if it be a vain thing to do good 
works for the sake of men’s praises, how much more vain for the sake of getting money, or increasing it, 
or retaining it, and any other temporal advantage, which cometh unto us from without? Since “all things 
are vanity: what is man’s abundance, with all his toil, wherein he laboureth under the sun?” For our 
temporal welfare itself finally we ought not to do our good works, but rather for the sake of that 
everlasting welfare which we hope for, where we may enjoy an unchangeable good, which we shall have 
from God, nay, what God Himself is unto us. For if God’s Saints were to do good works for the sake of this 
temporal welfare, never would the martyrs of Christ achieve a good work of confession in the loss of this 
same welfare... . 


39. “O stablish Thy word in Thy servant, that I may fear Thee” (ver. 38). And what else is this than, Grant 
unto me that I may do according to what Thou sayest? For the word of God is not stablished in those who 
remove it in themselves by acting contrary to it; but it is stablished in those in whom it is immoveable. 
God therefore stablisheth His word, that they may fear Him, in those unto whom He giveth the spirit of 
the fear of Him; not that fear of which the Apostle saith, “Ye have not received the spirit of bondage again 
to fear;” for “perfect love casteth out” this “fear,” but that fear which the Prophet calleth “the spirit of the 
fear of the Lord;” that fear which “is pure, and endureth for ever;” that fear which feareth to offend Him 
whom it loveth. 


40. “Take away my reproach which I have suspected, for Thy judgments are sweet” (ver. 39). Who is he 
who suspected his own reproach, and who doth not know his own reproach better than that of his 
neighbour? For a man may rather suspect another’s than his own; since he knoweth not that which he 
suspecteth; but in each one’s own reproach there is not suspicion for him, but knowledge, wherein 
conscience speaketh. What then mean the words, “the rebuke which I have suspected”? The meaning of 
them must be derived from the former verse; since as long as a man doth not turn away his eyes lest they 
behold vanity, he suspecteth in others what is going on in himself; so that he believeth another to worship 
God, or do good works, from the same motive as himself. For men can see what we do, but with a view to 
what end we act, is hidden.... 


41. “Behold, I have coveted Thy commandments: O quicken Thou me in Thy righteousness” (ver. 40). 
Behold, I have coveted to love Thee with all my heart, and with all my soul, and with all my mind, and my 
neighbour as myself, but, “O quicken Thou me” not in my own, but “in Thy righteousness,” that is, fill me 
with that love which I have longed for. Aid me that I may do that which Thou chargest me: Thyself give 
what Thou dost command. “O quicken Thou me in Thy righteousness:” for in myself I had that which 
would cause my death: but I find not save in Thee whence I may live. Christ is Thy righteousness, “Who of 
God is made unto us wisdom,” etc. And in Him I find Thy commandments, which I have coveted, that in 
Thy righteousness, that is, in Him, Thou mayest quicken me. For the Word Himself is God; and “the Word 
was made flesh,” that He Himself also might be my neighbour. 


VAV 


42. “And let Thy loving mercy come also unto us, O Lord” (ver. 41). This sentence seems annexed to the 
foregoing: for he doth not say, Let it come unto me, but, “And let it come unto me.” .. . What then doth he 
here pray for, save that through His loving mercy who commanded, he may perform the commandments 


which he hath coveted? For he explaineth in some degree what he meant by adding, “even Thy salvation, 
according to Thy word:” that is, according to Thy promise. Whence the Apostle desireth us to be 
understood as the children of promise: that we may not imagine that what we are is our own work, but 
refer the whole to the grace of God. .. . Christ Himself is the Salvation of God, so that the whole body of 
Christ may say, “By the grace of God I am what I am.” 


43. “And so shall I make answer,” he saith, “to them that reproach me with the word” (ver. 42). It is 
doubtful whether it be “reproach me with a word;” or, “I will answer with a word;” but either signifieth 
Christ. They to whom Christ crucified is a stumbling-block or foolishness, reproach us with Him; ignorant 
that “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt in us;” the Word which “was in the beginning,” and “was with 
God, and was God.” But although they may not reproach us with the Word which is unknown unto them, 
because His Divinity is not known unto those by whom His weakness on the Cross is despised; let us 
nevertheless make answer of the Word, and let us not be terrified or confounded by their reproaches. For 
“if they had known” the Word, “they would never have crucified the Lord of glory.” . . . Therefore, when 
the Psalmist had said, “I will make answer unto them that reproach me with the word:” he at once addeth, 
“For my trust is in Thy words,” which meaneth exactly, in Thy promises. 


44. “O take not the word of Thy truth away out of my mouth even exceedingly” (ver. 43). He saith, out of 
my mouth, because the unity of the body is speaking, among whose members those also are counted who 
failed at the hour by denying, but by penitence afterwards came again to life, or even, by renewing their 
confession, received the palm of martyrdom, which they had lost. The word of truth, therefore, was not 
“even exceedingly,” or, as some copies have it, even every way, that is not altogether taken from the 
mouth of Peter, in whom was the type of the Church; because although he denied for the hour, being 
disturbed with fear, yet by weeping he was restored, and by confessing was afterwards crowned. The 
whole body of Christ therefore speaketh. . . . Next followeth, “for I have hoped in Thy judgments.” Or, as 
some have more strictly rendered it from the Greek, “I have hoped more;” a word which, although 
compounded in a somewhat unusual way, yet answers the necessary purpose of conveying the truth ina 
translation. ... Behold the saints and the humble in heart when they have trusted in Thee, have not failed 
in persecutions: behold also those who from trusting in themselves have failed, and nevertheless have 
belonged to the Very Body, have wept when they became known unto themselves, and have found Thy 
grace a more solid support, because they have lost their own pride. 


45. “So shall I alway keep Thy law” (ver. 44): that is, if Thou wilt not take the word of Thy truth out of my 
mouth. “Yea, unto age, and age of age:” he showeth what he meant by “alway.” For sometimes by “alway” 
is meant, as long as we live here; but this is not, “unto age, and age of age.” For it is better thus 
translated than as some copies have, “to eternity, and to age of age,” since they could not say, and to 
eternity of eternity. That law therefore should be understood, of which the Apostle saith, “Love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” For this will be kept by the saints, from whose mouth the word of truth is not taken, 
that is, by the Church of Christ Herself, not only during this world, that is, until this world is ended; but 
for another also which is styled, “world without end.” ... 


46. “And I walked at liberty: for I sought Thy precepts” (ver. 45)... .”And I walked at liberty.” Here the 
copulative conjunction, “and,” is not used as a connecting particle; for he doth not say, and I will walk, as 
he had said, “and I will keep Thy commandments for ever and ever:” or if this latter verse be in the 
optative mood, and may I keep Thy law; he doth not add, And may I walk at liberty, as if he had desired 
and prayed for both of these things; but he saith, “And I walked at liberty.” If this conjunction were not 
used here, and if the sentence were introduced free from any such connection with what preceded, “I 
walked at liberty,” the reader would never be induced by anything unusual in the mode of speech to think 
he should seek for some hidden sense. Doubtless, then, he wished what he hath not said to be understood, 
that is, that his prayers had been heard; and he then added what he had become: as if he were to say, 
When I prayed for these things, Thou heardest me, “And I walked at liberty;” and so with the remaining 
expressions which he hath added to the same purpose. 


47.... Whence after he had said, “And I walked at liberty,” he subjoined the reason, “For I sought out Thy 
commandments.” Some copies have not “commandments” but “testimonies:” but we _ find 
“commandments” in most, and especially in the Greek; and who would hesitate rather to believe this 
tongue, as prior to our own, and that from which these Psalms have been rendered into Latin? If then we 
wish to know how he sought out these commandments, or how they ought to be sought out, let us 
consider what our good Master, who both taught and gave them, saith: “Ask, and it shall be given you.” 
And a little lower, “If ye then,” He saith, “being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father which is in Heaven give good things to them that ask Him.” Where He 
evidently showeth, that the words He had spoken, seek, ask, knock, belong only to earnestness in asking, 
that is, in praying. Moreover, another Evangelist saith not, He will give good things to them that ask Him; 
which may be understood in many ways, either as earthly or spiritual blessings; but has excluded other 
interpretations, and very carefully expressed what our Lord wished us to pray earnestly and instantly for, 
in these words: “How much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him.” . . 


48. “I spoke of Thy testimonies also,” he saith, “before kings, and I was not ashamed” (ver. 46): as one 


who had sought and had received grace to answer those who reproached him with the word, and the 
promise that the word of truth should not be taken from his mouth. Struggling for this truth even unto 
death, not even before kings was he ashamed to speak of it. For testimonies, whereof he doth avow that 
he was speaking, are in Greek styled marturia, a word which we now employ instead of the Latin. The 
name of “Martyrs,” unto whom Jesus foretold, that they should confess Him even before kings, is derived 
hence. 


49. “And I meditated,” he saith, “on Thy commandments, which I have loved” (ver. 47). “My hands also 
have I lifted up unto Thy commandments, which I have loved” (ver. 48); or, as some copies read, “which I 
have loved exceedingly,” or “too much,” or “vehemently,” as they have chosen to render the Greek word 
sphodra. He then loved the commandments of God because he walked at liberty; that is, through the Holy 
Spirit, through whom love itself is shed abroad, and enlargeth the hearts of the faithful. But he loved, both 
in thought and in acts. With a view to thought, he saith, “And I meditated:” as to action, “My hands also 
have I lifted up.” But to both sentences, he hath annexed the words, “which I have loved:” for “the end of 
the commandment is love out of a pure heart.” . . . The following words, “And my study was in Thy 
statutes,” relate to both. This expression most of the translators have preferred to this, “I rejoiced in,” or 
“T talked of,” a version which some have given from the Greek edol?schoun. For he who keepeth the 
commandments of God, which he loveth, both in thought and in works taking delight in them, is exercised 
with joy, and with a certain abundance of speech, in the judgments of God. 


ZAIN 


50. “O remember Thy word unto Thy servant, wherein Thou hast given me hope” (ver. 49). Is forgetfulness 
incident to God, as it is to man? Why then is it said unto Him, “O remember”? Although in other passages 
of holy Scripture this very word is used, as, “Why hast Thou forgotten me?” and, “Wherefore forgettest 
Thou our misery?” . . . These expressions are borrowed from moral discourses on human affections; 
although God doth these things according to a fixed dispensation, with no failing memory, nor with an 
understanding obscured, nor with a will changed. When therefore it is said unto Him, “O remember,” the 
desire of him who prayeth is displayed, because he asketh for what was promised; God is not admonished, 
as if the promise had escaped from His mind. “O remember,” he saith, “Thy word unto Thy servant:” that 
is, fulfil Thy promise to Thy servant. “Wherein Thou hast given me hope:” that is, in Thy Word, since Thou 
hast promised, Thou hast caused me to hope. 


51. “The same is my comfort in my humiliation” (ver. 50). Namely, that hope which is given to the humble, 
as the Scripture saith: “God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the humble.” Whence also our Lord 
Himself saith with His own lips, “For whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased; and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.” We well understand here that humiliation also, not whereby each man humbleth 
himself by confessing his sins, and by not arrogating righteousness to himself; but when each man is 
humbled by some tribulation or mortification which his pride deserved; or when he is exercised and 
proved by endurance; whence a little after this Psalm saith, “Before I was troubled, I went wrong.” .. . 
And the Lord Jesus, when He foretold that this humiliation would be brought upon His disciples by their 
persecutors, did not leave them without a hope; but gave them one, whereby they might find comfort, in 
these words: “In your patience shall ye possess your souls;” and declared even of their very bodies, which 
might be put to death by their enemies, and seemingly be utterly annihilated, that not a hair of their 
heads should perish. This hope was given to Christ’s Body, that is, to the Church, that it might be a 
comfort to Her in her humiliation. . . . This hope He gave in the prayer which He taught us, where He 
enjoined us to say, “Lead us not into temptation:” for He in a manner implicitly promised that He would 
give to His disciples in their danger that which He taught them to ask for in their prayers. And indeed this 
Psalm is rather to be understood to speak of this hope: “For Thy word hath quickened me.” Which they 
have rendered more closely who have put not “word,” but “utterance.” For the Greek has logion, which is 
“utterance;” not logos, which is “word.” 


52. The next verse is, “The proud dealt exceeding wickedly: yet have I not shrinked from Thy law” (ver. 
51). By the proud he wished to be understood the persecutors of the pious; and he therefore added, “yet 
have I not shrinked from Thy laws,” because the persecution of the proud attempted to force him to do 
this. He saith that they dealt “exceeding wickedly,” because they were not only wicked themselves, but 
even tried to make the godly wicked. In this humiliation, that is, in this tribulation, that hope comforted 
him which was given in the word of God, who promised aid, that the faith of the Martyrs might not faint; 
and who by the presence of His Spirit gave strength to them in their toils, that they might escape from the 
snare of the fowlers.... 


53. “For I was mindful of Thy judgments from the beginning of the world, O Lord, and received comfort” 
(ver. 52); or, as other copies have it, “and I was exhorted,” that is, received exhortation. For either might 
be rendered for the Greek pareklhghn. “From the beginning of the world,” that is, from the birth of the 
human race, “I was mindful of Thy judgments” upon the vessels of wrath, which are fitted unto perdition: 
“and I received comfort,” since through these also hast Thou shown the riches of Thy glory on the vessels 
of Thy mercy. 


54. “Weariness hath held me; for the ungodly that forsake Thy law” (ver. 53). “Thy statutes have been my 


songs in the house of my pilgrimage” (ver. 54). This is the low estate, in the house of mortality, of the man 
who sojourneth away from Paradise and the Jerusalem above, whence one going down to Jericho fell 
among robbers; but, in consequence of the deed of mercy which was done him by that Samaritan, the 
statutes of God became his song in the house of his pilgrimage; although he was weary for the ungodly 
that forsook the law of God, since he was compelled to converse with them for a season in this life, until 
the floor be threshed. But these two verses may be adapted to the two clauses of the preceding verse, 
respectively. 


55. “I have thought upon Thy Name, O Lord, in the night-season, and have kept Thy law” (ver. 55). Night 
is that low estate wherein is the trouble of mortality; night is in the proud who deal exceeding wickedly; 
night is the fear for the ungodly who forsake the law of the Lord; night is, lastly, the house of this 
pilgrimage, “until the Lord come, and bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest 
the counsels of the hearts, and then shall every man have praise of God.” In this night, therefore, man 
ought to remember the Name of the Lord; “So that he who glorieth, may glory in the Lord.” 


56. Considering this, he addeth, “This was made unto me, because I sought out Thy righteousnesses” (ver. 
56). “Thy” righteousnesses, whereby Thou dost justify the ungodly; not mine, which never make me godly, 
but proud. For this man was not one of those who, “ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about to 
establish their own righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God.” Others 
have better interpreted these righteousnesses, as those whereby men are justified for nought through 
God’s grace, though by themselves they cannot be righteous, “justifications.” But what meaneth, “This 
was made unto me”? What is “This”? It is perhaps the law? as he had said, “and I have kept Thy law;” to 
which he subjoins, “This was made unto me,” meaning, “This was made my law.” We must therefore 
enquire first what was thus made unto him, next in what manner, whatever it may have been, was made 
unto him. “This,” he saith, “was made unto me:” not “This law,” for the Greek, as I have said, refuseth this 
sense. Perhaps then, “This night:” since the preceding sentence stands thus: “I have thought upon Thy 
Name, O Lord, in the night-season:” and the next words are, “This was made unto me:” since then it is not 
the law, it must truly be the night which is thus spoken of. What then meaneth, “I had the night-season: 
for I have sought out Thy righteousnesses”? Rather light had come unto him than night, since he sought 
out the righteousnesses of God. And it is thus rightly understood, “It was made unto me,” as if it were 
said, It became night for my sake, that is, that it might profit me. For that low estate of mortality is not 
absurdly understood as night, where the hearts of mortals are hid to one another, so that from such 
darkness innumerable and heavy temptations arise.... 


CHETH 


57. Let us hear what followeth: “I have promised to keep Thy law.” What meaneth, “My portion, O Lord: I 
have promised to keep Thy law” (ver. 57); save because the Lord will be each man’s portion then, when he 
hath kept His law? Consider therefore what he subjoineth: “I entreated Thy face, with my whole heart:” 
and saying in what manner he prayed: “O be merciful,” he saith, “unto me, according to Thy word” (ver. 
58). And as if he had been heard and aided by Him whom he prayed unto, “I thought,” he saith, “on mine 
own ways, and turned away my feet unto Thy testimonies” (ver. 59). That is, I turned them away from 
mine own ways, which displeased me, that they might follow Thy testimonies, and there might find a path. 
For most of the copies have not, “Because I thought,” as is read in some; but only, “I thought.” But what is 
here written, “and I turned away my feet:” some read, “Because I thought, Thou also hast turned away my 
feet:” that this may rather be ascribed to the grace of God, according to the Apostle’s words, “For it is God 
who worketh in us.” .. . 


58. Lastly, when he had received this blessing of grace, he saith, “I was ready, and was not disturbed, that 
I may keep Thy commandments” (ver. 60). Which some have rendered, “to keeping Thy commandments,” 
some “that I should keep,” others “to keep,” the Greek being tou phul?xasthai. 


59. But in what manner he was ready to keep the divine commandments, he hath added, in these words: 
“The bands of the ungodly have surrounded me: but I have not forgotten Thy law” (ver. 61). “The bands of 
the ungodly” are the hindrances of our enemies, whether spiritual, as the devil and his angels, or carnal, 
the children of disobedience, in whom the devil worketh. For this word peccatorum is not from peccata, 
“sins;” but from peccatores, “sinners.” Therefore when they threaten evils, with which to alarm the 
righteous, that they may not suffer for the law of God, they, so to speak, entangle them with bands, with a 
strong and tough cord of their own. For “they draw iniquity like a long rope,” and thus endeavour to 
entangle the holy, and sometimes are allowed so to do. 


60. “At midnight,” he saith, “I rise to give thanks unto Thee: because of Thy righteous judgments” (ver. 
62). This very fact, that the bands of the ungodly surround the righteous, is one of the righteous 
judgments of God. On which account the Apostle Peter saith, “The time is come when judgment must 
begin at the house of the Lord.” For he saith this of the persecutions which the Church suffered, when the 
bands of the ungodly surrounded them. I suppose, therefore, that by “midnight” we should understand the 
heavier seasons of tribulation. In which he said, “I arose:” since He did not so afflict him, as to cast him 
down; but tried him, so that he arose, that is, that through this very tribulation he might advance unto a 
bolder confession. 


61. For I imagine that what followeth, “I am a companion of all them that fear Thee, and keep Thy 
commandments” (ver. 63), doth relate to the Head Himself, as it is in the Epistle which is inscribed to the 
Hebrews: “Both He that sanctifieth and they who are sanctified are all of one: for which cause He is not 
ashamed to call them brethren.” . . . Therefore Jesus Himself speaketh in this prophecy: some things in 
His Members and in the Unity of His Body, as if in one man diffused over the whole world, and growing up 
in succession throughout the roll of ages: and some things in Himself our Head. And on this account, that 
since He became the companion of His brethren, God of men, the Immortal of the mortal, for this reason 
the seed fell upon the earth, that by its death it might produce much fruit; he next addeth concerning this 
very fruit, “The earth, O Lord, is full of Thy mercy” (ver. 64). And whence this, save when the ungodly is 
justified? That we may make progress in the knowledge of this grace, he addeth, “O teach me Thy 
righteousnesses!” 


TETH 


62. “Thou hast dealt in sweetness with Thy servant: according unto Thy word;” or rather, “according unto 
Thine utterance” (ver. 65). The Greek word chrestotes hath been variously rendered by our translators by 
the words “sweetness” and “goodness.” But since sweetness may exist also in evil, since all unlawful and 
unclean things afford pleasure, and it may also exist in that carnal pleasure which is permitted; we ought 
to understand the word “sweetness,” which the Greeks termed chrestotes, of spiritual blessings: for on 
this account our translators have preferred to term it “goodness.” I think therefore that nothing else is 
meant by the words, “Thou hast dealt in sweetness with Thy servant,” than this, Thou hast made me feel 
delight in that which is good. For when that which is good delighteth, it is a great gift of God. But when 
the good work which the law commandeth is done from a fear of punishment, not from a delight in 
righteousness, when God is dreaded, not loved; it is the act of a slave, not of a freeman. 


63. “O learn me sweetness, and understanding, and knowledge,” he saith, “for I have believed Thy 
commandments” (ver. 66). He prayeth these things may be increased and perfected. For they who said, 
“Lord, increase our faith,” had faith. And as long as we live in this world, these are the words of those who 
are making progress. But he addeth, “understanding,” or, as most copies read, “discipline.” Now the word 
discipline, for which the Greeks use paideia, is employed in Scripture, where instruction through 
tribulation is to be understood: according to the words, “Whom the Lord loveth He disciplineth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” In the literature of the Church this is usually called discipline. 
For this word, paideia, is used in the Greek in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the Latin translator saith, 
“No discipline for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous,” etc. He therefore toward whom the 
Lord dealeth in sweetness, that is, he in whom He mercifully inspires delight in that which is good, ought 
to pray instantly, that this gift may be so increased unto him, that he may not only despise all other 
delights in comparison with it, but also that he may endure any amount of sufferings for its sake. Thus is 
discipline healthfully added to sweetness. This discipline ought not to be desired, and prayed for, for a 
small measure of grace and goodness, that is, holy love; but for so great, as may not be extinguished by 
the weight of the chastening: . . . so much in fact as to enable him to endure with the utmost patience the 
discipline. In the third place is mentioned knowledge; since, if knowledge in its greatness outstrips the 
increase of love, it doth not edify, but “puffeth up.” ... 


64. But in that he saith, not, Give unto me; but, “O learn me;” how is the sweetness taught, if it be not 
given? Since many know what doth not delight them, and find no sweetness in things of which they have 
knowledge. For sweetness cannot be learnt, unless it please. Also discipline, which signifieth the 
tribulation which chasteneth, is learnt by receiving; that is, not by hearing, or reading, or thinking, but by 
feeling. ... 


65. He addeth, “for I have believed Thy commandments,” and herein we may justly enquire, why he said 
not, I obeyed, rather than, I believed. For commandments are one thing, promises another. We undertake 
to obey commandments, that we may deserve to receive promises. We therefore believe promises, obey 
commandments. ... Teach me therefore sweetness by inspiring charity, teach me discipline by giving 
patience, teach me knowledge by enlightening my understanding: “for I have believed Thy 
commandments.” I have believed that Thou who art God, and who givest unto man whence Thou mayest 
cause him to do what Thou commandest, hast commanded these things. 


66. “Before I was humbled, I went wrong; wherefore I have kept Thy word” (ver. 67); or, as some have it 
more closely, “Thy utterance,” that is, lest I should be humbled again. This is better referred to that 
humiliation which took place in Adam, in whom the whole human creature, as it were, being corrupted at 
the root, as it refused to be subject to truth, “was made subject to vanity.” Which it was profitable to the 
vessels of mercy to feel, that by throwing down pride, obedience might be loved, and misery perish, never 
again to return. 


67. “Sweet art Thou, O Lord;” or, as many have it, “Sweet art Thou, even Thou, O Lord” (ver. 68). Some 
also, “Sweet art Thou,” or, “Good art Thou:” as we have before treated of this word: “and in Thy 
sweetness teach me Thy statutes.” He truly desireth to do the righteousnesses of God, since he desireth to 
learn them in His sweetness from Him unto whom he hath said, “Sweet art Thou, O Lord.” 


68. Next he saith, “The iniquity of the proud hath been multiplied upon me” (ver. 69): of those, that is, 
whom it profited not that human nature was humbled after it went wrong. “But I will search Thy 
commandments with my whole heart.” Howsoever, he saith, iniquity shall abound, love shall not grow cold 
in me. He, as it were, saith this, who in His sweetness learneth the righteousnesses of God. For in 
proportion as the commandments of Him who aideth us are the more sweet, so much the more doth he 
who loveth Him search after them, that he may perform them when known, and may learn them by doing 
them; because they are more perfectly understood when they are performed. 


69. “Their heart is curdled as milk” (ver. 70). Whose, save the proud, whose iniquity he hath said hath 
been multiplied upon him? But he wisheth it to be understood by this word, and in this passage, that their 
heart hath become hard. It is used also in a good sense, and is understood to mean, full of grace: for this 
word, some have also interpreted “curdled.”... 


70. “It is good for me that Thou hast humbled me: that I might learn Thy righteousnesses” (ver. 71). He 
hath said something kindred to this above. For by the fruit itself he showeth that it was a good thing for 
him to be humbled; but in the former passage he hath stated the cause also, in that he had felt beforehand 
that humiliation which resulted from his punishment, when he went wrong. But in these words, 
“Wherefore have I kept Thy word:” and again in these, “That I might learn Thy righteousnesses:” he 
seemeth to me to have signified, that to know these is the same thing as to keep them, to keep them the 
same thing as to know them. For Christ knew what He reproved; and yet He reproved sin, though it is said 
of Him that “He knew not sin.” He knew therefore by a kind of knowledge, and again He knew not by a 
kind of ignorance. Thus also many learn the righteousnesses of God, and learn them not. For they know 
them in a certain way; and, again do not know them from a kind of ignorance, since they do them not. In 
this sense the Psalmist therefore is to be understood to have said, “That I might learn Thy 
righteousnesses,” meaning that kind of knowledge whereby they are performed. 


71. But that this is not gained, save through love, wherein he who doeth them hath delight, on which 
account it is said, “In Thy sweetness teach me Thy righteousnesses:” the following verse showeth, 
wherein he saith, “The law of Thy mouth is better unto me than thousands of gold and silver” (ver. 72): so 
that love loveth the law of God more than avarice loveth thousands of gold and silver. 


JOD 


72....”Thy hands have made me, and fashioned me” (ver. 73). The hands of God are the power of God. Or 
if the plural number moveth them, since it is not said, Thy hand, but, “Thy hands;” let them understand by 
the hands of God the power and wisdom of God, both of which titles are given to one Christ, who is also 
understood under the figure, Arm of the Lord. Or let them understand by the hands of God, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit; since the Holy Spirit worketh conjointly with the Father and the Son: whence saith the 
Apostle, “But all these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit:” he said, “one and the self-same;” lest as 
many spirits as works might be imagined, not that the Spirit worketh without the Father and the Son. It is 
easy therefore to see how the hands of God are to be understood: provided, at the same time, that He be 
not denied to do those things through His Word which He doth by His hands: nor be considered not to do 
those things with His hands, which He doth through His word... . But is this said in respect of Adam? 
from whom since all men were propagated, what man, since Adam was made, may not say that he himself 
also was made by reason of procreation and generation from Adam? Or may it rightly be said, in this 
sense, “Thy hands have made me, and fashioned me,” namely, that every man is born even of his parents 
not without the work of God, God creating, they generating? Since, if the creative power of God be 
withdrawn from things, they perish: nor is anything at all, either of the world’s elements, or of parents, or 
of seeds, produced, if God doth not create it.... 


73. The Greek version hath a more concise expression for our, “Give me understanding,” sun?tison me, 
expressing “give understanding” by the single word sun?tison, which the Latin cannot do; as if one could 
not say, Heal me; and it were necessary to say, Give me health, as it is here said, “Give me 
understanding;” or, make me whole, as here it may be said, make me intelligent. This indeed an Angel 
could do: for he said to Daniel, “I am come to give thee understanding;” and this word is in the Greek, as 
it is here also, sun?tisai se; as if the Latin translator were to render therapeusai se by sanitatem dare tibi. 
For the Latin interpreter would not make a circumlocution by saying, to give thee understanding, if, as we 
say from health, “to heal thee,” so one could say from intellect, “to intellectuate thee.” But if an Angel 
could do this, what reason is there that this man should pray that this be done for him by God? Is it 
because God had commanded the Angel to do it? Just so: for Christ is understood to have given this 
command to the Angel.... 


74. “That I may learn Thy commandments.” Since Thou, saith he, hast formed me, do Thou new form me; 
that that may be done in Christ’s Body, which the Apostle speaks of, “Be transformed by the renewing of 
your mind.” 


75. “They that fear Thee,” he saith, “will see me, and be glad” (ver. 74): or, as other copies have it, “will be 
joyful: because I have hoped in Thy word:” that is, in the things which Thou hast promised, that they may 
be the sons of promise, the seed of Abraham, in whom all nations are blessed. Who are they who fear God, 
and whom will they see and be glad, because he hath put his trust in the word of God? Whether it be the 
body of Christ, that is, the Church, whose words these are through Christ, or within it, and concerning it, 
these are as it were the words of Christ concerning Himself; are not they themselves among those who 
fear God? ... The same persons, who see the Church and are glad, are the Church. But why said he not, 
They who fear Thee see me, and are glad: whereas he hath written, “fear Thee,” in the present tense; 
while the verbs “shall see,” and shall “be glad,” are futures? Is it because in the present state there is 
fear, as long as “man’s life is a temptation upon earth;” but the gladness which he desired to be 
understood, will be then, when “the righteous shall shine in the kingdom of their Father like the sun.” ... 


76. “I know,” she saith, “O Lord, that Thy judgments are righteous, and that in Thy truth Thou hast 
humbled me” (ver. 75). “O let Thy merciful kindness be my comfort, according to Thy word unto Thy 
servant” (ver. 76). Mercy and truth are so spoken of in the Divine Word, that, while they are found in many 
passages, especially in the Psalms, it is also so read in one place, “All the paths of the Lord are mercy and 
truth.” And here indeed he hath placed truth first, whereby we are humbled unto death, by the judgment 
of Him whose judgments are righteousness: next mercy, whereby we are renewed unto life, by the 
promise of Him whose blessing is His grace. For this reason he saith, “according to Thy Word unto Thy 
servant:” that is, according to that which Thou hast promised unto Thy servant. Whether therefore it be 
regeneration whereby we are here adopted among the sons of God, or faith and hope and charity, which 
three are built up in us, although they come from the mercy of God; nevertheless, in this stormy and 
troublesome life they are the consolations of the miserable, not the joys of the blessed. 


77. But since those things are destined to happen after and through these, he next saith, “O let Thy loving 
mercies come upon me, and I shall live” (ver. 77). For then indeed I shall truly live, when I shall not be 
able to fear lest I die. This is styled life absolutely and without any addition; nor is any life save that which 
is everlasting and blessed understood, as though it alone were to be called life, compared with which that 
which we now lead ought rather to be called death than life: according to those words in the Gospel, “If 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” .. . 


78. He then goeth on as follows: “Let the proud be confounded, for they have unrighteously practised 
iniquity against me: but I will be occupied in Thy commandments” (ver. 78). Behold, what he saith, the 


meditation of the law of God, or rather, his meditation the law of God. 


79. “Let such as fear Thee,” he saith, “and have known Thy testimonies, be turned unto me” (ver. 79). But 
who is he who saith this? For no mortal will venture to say this, or if he say it, should be listened to. 
Indeed, it is He who above also hath interposed His own words, saying, “I am a partaker with all them 
that fear Thee.” Because He was made sharer in our mortal state, that we might also become partakers in 
His Divine Nature, we became sharers in One unto life, He a sharer in many unto death. He it is unto 
whom they that fear God turn, and who know the testimonies of God, so long before predicted of Him 
through the Prophets, a little before displayed in His presence through miracles. 


80. “O let my heart,” he saith, “be unspotted in Thy righteousnesses, that I be not ashamed” (ver. 80). He 
returneth to the words of His body, that is, His holy people, and now prayeth that his heart may be made 
unspotted, that is, the heart of His members; “in the righteousnesses of God,” not in their own strength: 
for He hath prayed for this, not presumed upon it. In the words he hath added, “that I be not ashamed,” 
there is a resemblance to some of the earlier verses of this Psalm. Whereas there, in the words, “O that,” 
he signifieth a wish, he hath here expressed himself in the more open words of one praying: “O let my 
heart be sound:” so that in neither of these two sentences, each of which is one and the same, there is 
found the boldness of one who trusteth in his own free will against grace. While he saith there, “so shall I 
not be confounded:” he saith here, “that I be not ashamed.” The heart then of the members and the body 
of Christ is made unspotted, through the grace of God, by means of the very Head of that Body, that is, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, by the “laver of regeneration,” wherein all our past sins have been blotted 
out; through the aid of the Spirit, whereby we lust against the flesh, that we be not overcome in our fight; 
through the efficacy of the Lord’s Prayer, wherein we say, “Forgive us our trespasses.” Thus regeneration 
having been given to us, our conflict having been aided, prayer having been poured forth, our heart is 
made unspotted, so that we be not ashamed. 


CAPH 


81. “My soul hath failed for Thy salvation: and I have hoped because of Thy word” (ver. 81). It is not every 
failing that should be supposed to be blameable or deserving punishment: there is also a failing that is 
laudable or desirable. .. . For it is said of a good failing: “My soul hath a desire and failing to enter into 
the courts of the Lord.” So also here he saith not, faileth away from Thy salvation, but “faileth for Thy 
salvation,” that is, towards Thy salvation. This losing ground is therefore good: for it doth indicate a 
longing after good, not as yet indeed gained, but most eagerly and earnestly desired. But who saith this, 
save the chosen generation, the royal priesthood, the holy nation, the peculiar people, longing for Christ 
from the origin of the human race even unto the end of this world, in the persons of those who, each in his 
own time, have lived, are living, or are to live here? . . . The first seasons of the Church, therefore, had 
Saints, before the Virgin’s delivery, who desired the advent of His Incarnation: but these times, since He 
hath ascended into heaven, have Saints who desire His manifestation to judge the quick and the dead. . . 
.”And I have hoped because of Thy word:” that is, of Thy promise; a hope which causeth us to await with 
patience that which is not seen by those who believe. Here also the Greek hath the word epelpisa, which 
some of our translators have preferred rendering by, “hoped-more;” since beyond doubt it will be greater 
than can be described. 


82. “Mine eyes,” he saith, “have failed for Thy word, saying, O when wilt Thou comfort me?” (ver. 82). 
Behold that praiseworthy and blessed failing, in the eyes again, but his inner eyes, not arising from 
infirmity of mind, but from the strength of his longing for the promise of God: for this he saith, “for Thy 
word.” But in what sense can such eyes say, “When wilt Thou comfort me?” save when we pray and groan 
with such earnestness and ardent expectation? For the tongue, not the eyes, is wont to speak: but in some 
sense the voice of the eyes is the longing of prayer. But in the words, “When wilt Thou comfort me?” he 
showeth that he endureth as it were delay. Whence is this also, “How long, Lord, wilt Thou punish me?” 
And this is done either that the happiness may be the sweeter when deferred, or this is the sentiment of 
those who long, since the space of time, which may be short to Him who cometh to their aid, is tedious to 
the loving. But God knoweth what He doth and when, for He “hath ordered all things in measure and 
number and weight.” 


83. But when spiritual desires burn, carnal desires without doubt cool: on this account followeth, “Since I 
am become like a bottle in the frost, I do not forget Thy righteousnesses” (ver. 83). Truly he desireth this 
mortal flesh to be understood by the bottle, the heavenly blessing by the frost, whereby the lusts of the 
flesh as it were by the binding of the frost become sluggish; and hence it ariseth that the righteousnesses 
of God do not slip from the memory, as long as we do not meditate apart from them; since what the 
Apostle saith is brought to pass: “Make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.” “And I do not 
forget Thy righteousness:” that is, I forget them not, because I have become such. For the fervour of lust 
hath cooled, that the memory of love might glow. 


84. “How many are the days of Thy servant? when wilt Thou be avenged of them that persecute me?” (ver. 
84). In the Apocalypse, these are the words of the Martyrs, and long-suffering is enjoined them until the 
number of their brethren be fulfilled. The body of Christ then is asking concerning its days, what they are 
to be in this world, and that no man might suppose that the Church would cease to exist here before the 


end of the world came, and that some time would elapse in this world, while the Church was now no more 
on earth; therefore, when he had enquired concerning the days, he added also respecting the judgment, 
showing indeed that the Church would exist on earth until the judgment, when vengeance shall fall upon 
Her persecutors. But if any one wonder why he should ask that question, to which when asked by the 
disciples, their Master replied, “It is not for you to know the times and the seasons;” why should we not 
believe that in this passage of the Psalm it was prophesied that they should ask this very question, and 
that the words of the Church, which were so long before uttered here, were fulfilled in their question? 


85. In what followeth: “The wicked have told me pleasant tales: but not like Thy law, O Lord” (ver. 85): the 
Latin translators have endeavoured to render the Greek ?doleschias, which cannot be expressed in one 
Latin word, so that some have rendered it “delights,” and others “fablings,” so that we must understand to 
be meant some kind of compositions, but in discourse of a nature to give pleasure. Both secular literature, 
and the Jewish book entitled Deuterosis, containing besides the canon of divine Scripture thousands of 
tales, comprise these in their different sects and professions; the vain and wandering loquacity of heretics 
holds them also. All these he wished to be considered as wicked, by whom he saith that ?doleschiai were 
related to him, that is, compositions which gave pleasure solely in their style: “But not,” he addeth, “as 
Thy law, O Lord;” because truth, not words, pleases me therein. 


86. Lastly, he addeth, “All Thy commandments are truth: they have persecuted me unjustly; O be Thou my 
help” (ver. 86). And the whole sense dependeth upon the foregoing: “How many are the days of Thy 
servant: when wilt Thou be avenged of them that persecute me?” For that they may persecute me, they 
have related to me these pleasant tales; but I have preferred Thy law to them, which on that account hath 
pleased me more, because all Thy commandments are true; not as in their discourses, where vanity 
aboundeth. And for this reason “they have persecuted me falsely,” because in me they have persecuted 
nothing save the truth. Therefore help Thou me, that I may struggle for the truth even unto death; 
because this is at once Thy commandment, and therefore it is also the truth. 


87. When the Church acted thus, She suffered what he hath added, “They had almost made an end of me 
upon earth” (ver. 87): a great slaughter of martyrs having been made, while they confess and preach the 
truth. But since it is not in vain said, “O help Thou me;” he addeth, “But I forsook not Thy 
commandments.” 


88. And that She might persevere unto the end, “O quicken me,” he saith, “after Thy loving mercy: and so 
shall I keep the testimonies of Thy mouth” (ver. 88); where the Greek hath Marturia. This was not to be 
passed over in silence, on account of that sweetest name of Martyrs, who beyond doubt when so great 
cruelty of the persecutors was raging, that the Church was almost made an end of upon earth, would 
never have kept the testimonies of God, unless that had been vouchsafed them which is here spoken of, “O 
quicken me after Thy loving-kindness.” For they were quickened, lest by loving life, they should deny the 
life, and by denying it, should lose it: and thus they who for life refused to forsake the truth, lived by dying 
for the truth. 


LAMED 


89. The man who speaketh in this Psalm, as if he were tired of human mutability, whence this life is full of 
temptations, among his tribulations, on account of which he had above said, “The wicked have persecuted 
me;” and, “They have almost made an end of me upon earth” (ver. 89); burning with longings for the 
heavenly Jerusalem; looked up to the realms above, and said, “O Lord, Thy word endureth for ever in 
heaven;” that is, among Thy Angels who serve everlastingly in Thine armies, without desertion. 


90. But the next verse, after heaven, pertaineth consequently to earth. For this is one verse of the eight 
which relate to this letter. For eight verses are appended to each of these Hebrew letters, until this long 
Psalm be ended. “Thy truth also remaineth from one generation to the other: Thou hast laid the 
foundation of the earth, and it abideth” (ver. 90). Beholding therefore the earth next after heaven with the 
gaze of a faithful mind, he findeth in it generations which are not in heaven, and saith, “Thy truth 
remaineth from one generation to the other:” signifying all generations by this expression, from which the 
Truth of God was never absent in His saints, at one time fewer, at one time more in number, according as 
the times happened or shall happen to vary; or wishing two particular generations to be understood, one 
pertaining to the Law and the Prophets, another to the Gospel... . 


91. “Day continueth according to Thy ordinance” (ver. 91). For all these things are day: “and this is the 
day which the Lord hath made: let us rejoice and be glad in it:” and “let us walk honestly as in the day.” 
“For all things serve Thee.” He said all things of some: “all” which belong to this day “serve Thee.” For the 
ungodly of whom it is said, “I have compared thy mother unto the night,” do not serve Thee. 


92. He then looketh back towards the source of this earth’s deliverance, which caused it to abide when 
founded; and addeth, “If my delight had not been in Thy law, I should perchance have perished in my 
humiliation” (ver. 92). This is the law of faith, not a vain faith, but that which worketh through love. 
Through this grace is gained, which maketh men courageous in temporal tribulation, that they may not 
perish in the humiliation of mortality. 


93. “I will never forget,” he saith, “Thy righteousnesses, for with them Thou hast quickened me” (ver. 93). 
Behold how it was that he did not perish in his humiliation. For, save God quickeneth, what is man, Who 
can indeed kill, but cannot quicken himself? 


94. He next addeth: “I am Thine: O save me, for I have sought Thy righteousnesses” (ver. 94). We must not 
understand lightly the words, “I am Thine.” For what is not His? Why then is it that the Psalmist hath 
commended himself unto God somewhat in a more familiar sense, in these words, “I am Thine: O save 
me;” save because he wished it to be understood that he had desired to be his own only to his harm, 
which is the first and the greatest evil of disobedience? and as if he should say, I wished to be my own, 
and I lost myself: “I am Thine,” he saith, “O save me, for I have sought Thy righteousnesses;” not my own 
inclinations, whereby I was my own, but “Thy righteousnesses,” that I might now be Thine. 


95. “The ungodly,” he saith, “have awaited me that they might destroy me; but I have understood Thy 
testimonies” (ver. 95). What meaneth, “that they might destroy me”? Did he then fear that he should 
perish altogether at the death of his body? God forbid! and what meaneth, “have awaited me,” save that 
he should consent with them unto iniquity? For then they would destroy him. And he hath said why he 
hath not perished: “I understood Thy testimonies.” The Greek word, Marturia, soundeth more familiarly to 
the ears of the Church. For though they should slay me not consenting unto them, yet while I confessed 
Thy testimonies (martyria) I should not perish; but they who, that they might destroy me, were waiting till 
I should consent unto them, tortured me even when I did confess them. Yet he did not leave that which he 
had understood, looking on it and seeing an end without end, if only he should persevere unto the end. 


96. Lastly, he next saith, “I have seen an end of all consummation: but Thy commandment is exceeding 
broad” (ver. 96). For he had entered into the sanctuary of God, and had understood the end. Now “all 
consummation” appeareth to me in this place to signify, the striving even unto death for the truth, and the 
endurance of every evil for the true and chief good: the end of which consummation is to excel in the 
kingdom of Christ, which hath no end; and there to have without death, without pain, and with great 
honour, life, acquired by the death of this life, and by sorrows and reproaches. But in what he hath added, 
“Thy commandment is exceeding broad;” I understand only love. For what would it have profited him, 
whatever death impended over him, in the midst of whatsoever torment, to confess those testimonies, if 
love were not in the confessor? . . . Broad therefore is the commandment of charity, that twofold 
commandment, whereby we are enjoined to love God and our neighbour. But what is broader than that, 
“on” which “hang all the Law and the Prophets”? 


MEM 


97. We have frequently admonished you, that love was to be understood by that praiseworthy breadth, by 
means of which, while we do the commandments of God, we feel no straitness. On this account also after 
saying above in this great Psalm, “Thy commandment is exceeding broad:” in the following verse he 
showeth wherefore it is broad: “what love have I unto Thy law, O Lord!” (ver. 97). Love is therefore the 
breadth of the commandment. For how can it be that what God commandeth to be loved, be loved, and yet 
the commandment itself be not loved? For this itself is the law; “in all the day,” he saith, “is my study in 
it.” Behold how I have loved it, that in the whole day my study is in it; or rather, as the Greek hath it, “all 
the day long,” which more fully expresses the continuance of meditation. Now that is to be understood 
through all time; which is, for ever. By such love lust is driven out: lust, which repeatedly opposeth our 
performing the commandments of the law, when “the flesh lusteth against the spirit:” against which the 
spirit lusting, ought so to love the law of God, that it be its study during the whole day... . 


98. And he then addeth: “Thou hast made me to understand Thy commandment above mine enemies; for 
it is ever with me” (ver. 98). For “they have indeed a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge,” etc. 
But the Psalmist, who understandeth the commandment of God above these his enemies, wishes to be 
found with the Apostle, “not having” his “own righteousness, which is of the law, but that which is of the 
faith of Christ, which is of God;” not that the Law which his enemies read is not of God, but because they 
do not understand it, like him who understandeth it above his enemies, by clinging to the Stone upon 
which they stumbled. For “Christ is the end of the law,” etc., “that they may be justified freely through His 
grace;” not like those who imagine that they obey the law of their own strength, and are therefore, though 
by God’s law, yet still endeavouring to set up their own righteousness; but as the son of promise, who 
hungering and athirst after it, by seeking, by asking, by knocking, as it were begs it of the Father, that 
being adopted he may receive it through His only-begotten Son. . . . His enemies sought from the same 
commandment temporal rewards; and therefore it was not unto them for ever, as it was unto this man. For 
they who have translated “for ever” have rendered better than they who have written “for an age,” since 
at the end of time there can be no longer a commandment of the law... . 


99. But what meaneth the following verse, “I have more understanding than my teachers”? (ver. 99). Who 
is he who had more understanding than all his teachers? Who, I ask, is he, who dareth to prefer himself in 
understanding above all the Prophets, who not only by speaking taught with so excellent authority those 
who lived with them, but also their posterity by writing? . . . What is here said, could not have been 
spoken in Solomon’s person. . . . I recognise plainly Him who had more understanding than His teachers, 
since when He was a boy of twelve years of age, Jesus remained behind in Jerusalem, and was found by 


His parents after three days’ space, “sitting in the temple among the doctors, hearing them and asking 
them questions.” The Son Himself hath said, “As My Father hath taught Me, I speak these things.” It is 
very difficult to understand this of the Person of the Word; unless we can comprehend that it is the same 
thing for the Son to be taught as to be begotten of the Father. .. .”He took upon Himself the form of a 
servant;” for when He had assumed this form, men of more advanced age might think Him fit to be taught 
as a boy; but He whom the Father taught, had more understanding than all His teachers. “For Thy 
testimonies,” He saith, “are my study.” For this reason He had more understanding than all His teachers, 
because He studied the testimonies of God, which, as concerning Himself, He knew better than they, when 
He spoke these words: “Ye sent unto John, and he bare witness unto the truth. But I receive not testimony 
from man,” etc. 


100. But these teachers may be understood very reasonably to be those aged men, of whom he presently 
saith, “I am wiser than mine elders” (ver. 100). And this seemeth to me to be repeated here thus, that that 
age of His which is well known to us in the Gospel might be called to our remembrance; the age of 
boyhood, during which He was sitting among the aged, understanding more than all His teachers. For the 
smaller and the greater in age are wont to be termed younger and elder, although neither of them hath 
arrived at or approached old age; although if we are concerned to seek in the Gospel the express term, 
elders, more than whom He understood, we find it when the Scribes and Pharisees said unto Him, “Why 
do Thy disciples transgression the tradition of the elders? for they wash not their hands when they eat 
bread.” Behold the transgression of the tradition of the elders is objected to Him. But He who was wiser 
than His elders, let us hear what answer He made them. “Why do ye also, He asked, “transgress the 
commandment of God by your tradition?” .. . 


101. But what cometh next, doth not seem to apply to the Head, but to the Body: “I have refrained my feet 
from every evil way, that I may keep Thy words” (ver. 101). For that Head of ours, the Saviour of the Body 
Himself, could not be borne by carnal lust into any evil way, so that it should be needful for Him to refrain 
His feet, as though they would go thither of their own accord; which we do, when we refrain our evil 
desires, which He had not, that they may not follow evil ways. For thus we are able to keep the word of 
God, if we “go not after our evil lusts,” so that they attain unto the evils desired; but rather curb them 
with the spirit which lusteth against the flesh, that they may not drag us away, seduced and overthrown, 
through evil ways. 


102. “I have not shrunk,” he saith, “from Thy judgments: for Thou hast laid down a law for me” (ver. 102). 
He hath stated what made him fear, so that he refrained his feet from every evil way. . . . Thou, more 
inward than my inmost self, Thou hast laid down a law within my heart by Thy Spirit, as it were by Thy 
fingers, that I might not fear it as a slave without love, but might love it with a chaste fear as a son, and 
fear it with a chaste love. 


103. Consider then what followeth: “O how sweet are Thy words unto my throat!” (ver. 103). Or, as it is 
more literally rendered from the Greek, “Thy utterances, above honey and the honeycomb unto my 
mouth.” This is that sweetness which the Lord giveth, “So that the earth yield her increase:” that we do 
good truly in a good spirit, that is, not from the dread of carnal evil, but from the gladness of spiritual 
good. Some copies indeed do not read “honeycomb:” but the majority do. Now the open teaching of 
wisdom is like unto honey; but that is like the comb which is squeezed from the more recondite mysteries, 
as if from cells of wax, by the mouth of the teacher, as if he were chewing it: but it is sweet to the mouth 
of the heart, not to the mouth of the flesh. 


104. But what mean the words, “Through Thy commandments I get understanding”? (ver. 104). For the 
expressions, I have understood Thy commandments: and, “I get understanding through Thy 
commandments;” are different. Something else then he signifieth that he hath understood from the 
commandments of God: that is, as far as I can see, he saith, that by obeying God’s commandments he hath 
arrived at the comprehension of those things which he had longed to know. . . . These then are the words 
of the spiritual members of Christ, “Through Thy commandments I get understanding.” For the body of 
Christ rightly saith these words in those, to whom, while they keep the commandments, a richer 
knowledge of wisdom is given on account of this very keeping of the commandments. “Therefore,” he 
addeth, “I hate all evil ways.” For it is needful that the love of righteousness should hate all iniquity: that 
love, which is so much the stronger, in proportion as the sweetness of a higher wisdom doth inspire it, a 
wisdom given unto him who obeyeth God, and getteth understanding from His commandments. 


NUN 


105. “Thy word is a lantern unto my feet, and a light unto my paths” (ver. 105). The word “lantern” 
appears in the word “light;” “my feet” are also repeated in “my paths.” What then meaneth “Thy Word”? 
Is it He who was in the beginning God with God, that is, the Word by whom all things were made? It is not 
thus. For that Word is a light, but is not a lantern. For a lantern is a creature, not a creator; and it is 
lighted by participation of an unchangeable light. .. . For no creature, howsoever rational and intellectual, 
is lighted by itself, but is lighted by participation of eternal Truth: although sometimes day is spoken of, 
not meaning the Lord, but that “day which the Lord hath made,” and on account of which it is said, “Come 
unto Him, and be lightened.” On account of which participation, inasmuch as the Mediator Himself 


became Man, He is styled lantern in the Apocalypse. But this sense is a solitary one; for it cannot be 
divinely spoken of any of the saints, nor in any wise lawfully said of any, “The Word was made flesh,” save 
of the “one Mediator between God and men.” Since therefore the only-begotten Word, coequal with the 
Father, is styled a light; and man when enlightened by the Word is also called a light, who is styled also a 
lantern, as John, as the Apostles; and since no man of these is the Word, and that Word by whom they 
were enlightened is not a lantern; what is this word, which is thus called a light and a lantern at the same 
time, save we understand the word which was sent unto the Prophets, or which was preached through the 
Apostles; not Christ the Word, but the word of Christ, of which it is written, “Faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God”? For the Apostle Peter also, comparing the prophetical word to a lantern, 
saith, “whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a lantern, that shineth in a dark place.” What, 
therefore, he here saith, “Thy word” is the word which is contained in all the holy Scriptures. 


106. “I have sworn, and am stedfastly purposed to keep Thy righteous judgments” (ver. 106): as one who 
walked aright in the light of that lantern, and kept to straight paths. For he calleth what he hath 
determined by a sacrament, an oath; because the mind ought to be so fixed in keeping the righteous 
judgments of God, that its determination should be in the place of an oath. Now the righteous judgments 
of God are kept by faith; when, under the righteous judgment of God, neither any good work is believed to 
be fruitless, nor any sin unpunished; but, because the body of Christ hath suffered many most grievous 
evils for this faith, he saith, “I was humbled above measure” (ver. 107). He doth not say, I have humbled 
myself, so that we must needs understand that humiliation which is commanded; but he saith, “I was 
humbled above-measure;” that is, suffered a very heavy persecution, because he swore and was 
steadfastly purposed to keep the righteous judgments of God. And, lest in such trouble faith herself might 
faint he addeth, “Quicken me, O Lord, according to Thy word:” that is, according to Thy promise. For the 
word of the promises of God is a lantern to the feet, and a light to the paths. Thus also above, in the 
humiliation of persecution, he prayed that God would quicken him. ... 


107. “Make the freewill offerings of my mouth well pleasing, O Lord” (ver. 108): that is, let them please 
Thee; do not reject, but approve them. By the freewill offerings of the mouth are well understood the 
sacrifices of praise, offered up in the confession of love, not from the fear of necessity; whence it is said, 
“a freewill offering will I offer Thee.” But what doth he add? “and teach me Thy judgments”? Had he not 
himself said above, “From Thy judgments I have not swerved”? How could he have done thus, if he knew 
them not? Moreover, if he knew them, in what sense doth he here say, “and teach me Thy judgments”? Is 
it as in a former passage, “Thou hast dealt in sweetness with Thy servant:” presently after which we find, 
“teach me sweetness”? This passage we explained as the words of one who was gaining in grace, and 
praying that he might receive in addition to what he had received. 


108. “My soul is alway in Thy hand” (ver. 109). Some copies read, “in my hand:” but most, “in Thy hand;” 
and this latter is indeed easy. For “the souls of the righteous are in God’s hand: in whose hand are both we 
and our words.” “And I do not forget Thy law:” as if his memory were aided to remember God’s law by the 
hands of Him in whose hands is his soul. But how the words, “My soul is in my hands,” can be understood, 
I know not. For these are the words of the righteous, not of the ungodly; of one who is returning to the 
Father, not departing from the Father. . . . Is it perhaps said, “My soul is in my hands,” in this sense, as if 
he offered it to God to be quickened? Whence in another passage it is said, “Unto Thee, O Lord, have I 
lifted up my soul.” Since here too he had said above, “Quicken Thou me.” 


109. “The ungodly,” he saith, “have laid a snare for me: but yet I swerved not from Thy commandments” 
(ver. 110). Whence this, unless because his soul is in the hands of God, or in his own hands is offered to 
God to be quickened? 


110. “Thy testimonies have I gained in heritage for ever” (ver. 111). Some wishing to express in one word 
what is put in one word in the Greek, have translated it hereditavi. Which although it might be Latin, yet 
would rather signify one who gave an inheritance than one who received it, hereditavi being like ditavi. 
Better, therefore, the whole sense is conveyed in two words, whether we say, “I have possessed in 
heritage,” or, “I have gotten in heritage:” not gotten heritage, but “gotten in heritage.” If it be asked, what 
he gained in heritage, he replieth, “Thy testimonies.” What doth he wish to be understood, save that he 
might become a witness of God, and confess His testimonies, that is, that he might become a Martyr of 
God, and might declare His testimonies, as the Martyrs do, was a gift bestowed upon him by the Father, of 
whom he is heir? . . . But even their wish was prepared by the Lord. For this reason he saith he hath 
gained them in heritage, and this “for ever;” because they have not in them the temporal glory of men 
who seek vain things, but the eternal glory of those who suffer for a short season, and who reign without 
end. Whence the next words, “Because they are the very joy of my heart:” although the affliction of the 
body, yet the very joy of the heart. 


111. He then addeth: “I have applied my heart to fulfil Thy righteousness for ever, for my reward” (ver. 
112). He who saith, “I have applied my heart,” had before said, “Incline my heart unto Thy testimonies:” 
so that we may understand that it is at once a divine gift, and an act of free will. But are we to fulfil the 
righteousnesses of God for ever? Those works which we perform in regard to the need of our neighbours, 
cannot be everlasting, any more than their need; but if we do not do them from love, there is no 
righteousness; if we do them from love, that love is everlasting, and an everlasting reward is in store for 


it. 
SAMECH 


112. “I have hated the unrighteous; and Thy law have I loved” (ver. 113). He saith not, I hate the wicked, 
and love the righteous; or, I hate iniquity, and love Thy law; but, after saying, “I have hated the 
unrighteous,” he explains why, by adding, “and Thy law have I loved;” to show, that he did not hate human 
nature in unrighteous men, but their unrighteousness whereby they are foes to the law, which he loveth. 


113. He next addeth: “Thou art my helper and my taker up” (ver. 114): “my helper,” to do good works: “my 
taker up,” to escape evil ones. In the next words, “I have hoped more on Thy word,” he speaketh as a son 
of promise. 


114. But what is the meaning of the following verse: “Away from me, ye wicked, and I will search the 
commandments of my God”? (ver. 115). For he saith not, I will perform; but, “I will search.” In order, 
therefore, that he may diligently and perfectly learn that law, he bids the wicked depart from him, and 
even forcibly driveth them away from his company. For the wicked exercise us in the fulfilment of the 
commandments, but lead us away from searching into them; not only when they persecute, or wish to 
litigate with us; but even when they court us, and honour us, and yet expect us to occupy ourselves in 
aiding their own vicious and busy desire, and to bestow our time upon them; or at least harass the weak, 
and compel them to bring their causes before us: to whom we dare not say, “Man, who made me a judge 
or a divider over you?” For the Apostle instituted ecclesiastical judges of such causes, forbidding 
Christians to contend in the forum. . . . Certainly, on account of those who carry on law suits 
pertinaciously with one another, and, when they harass the good, scorn our judgments, and cause us to 
lose the time that should be employed upon things divine; surely, I say, on account of these men we also 
may exclaim in these words of the Body of Christ, “Away from me, ye wicked! and I will search the 
commandments of my God.” 


115. “O stablish me according to Thy word and I shall live: and let me not be disappointed of my hope” 
(ver. 116). He who had before said, “Thou art my taker up,” prayeth that he may be more and more borne 
up, and be led unto that, for the sake of which he endureth so many troubles; trusting that he may there 
live in a truer sense, than in these dreams of human affairs. For it is said of the future, “and I shall live,” 
as if we did not live in this dead body. While “we await the redemption of our body, we are saved by hope, 
and hoping for that we see not, we await with patience.” But hope disappointeth not, if the love of God be 
spread abroad in our hearts through the Holy Spirit which is given unto us. And, as though it were 
answered him in silence, Thou dost not wish to be disappointed of thy hope? Cease not to meditate upon 
My righteousnesses: and, feeling that this meditation is usually hindered by the weaknesses of the soul, 
“Help me,” he saith, “and I shall be safe; yea, I will meditate in Thy righteousnesses always” (ver. 117). 


116. “Thou hast scorned all,” or, as it seems more closely translated from the Greek, “Thou hast brought 
to nought all them that depart from Thy righteousnesses: for their thought is unrighteous” (ver. 118). For 
this reason he exclaimed, “Help Thou me, and I shall be safe; yea, I will meditate in Thy righteousnesses 
always:” because God bringeth to nought all those who depart from His righteousnesses. But why do they 
depart? Because “their thought is,” he saith, “unrighteous.” They advance in that direction, while they 
depart from God. All deeds, good or bad, proceed from the thoughts: in his thoughts every man is 
innocent, in his thoughts every man is guilty. ... 


117. The next words in the Psalm are, “I have counted,” or “thought,” or “esteemed, all the ungodly of the 
earth as transgressors” (ver. 119). In the Latin version many different renderings are given of the Greek 
elogis?men; but this passage hath a deep meaning. For the following words, “Therefore have I ever loved 
Thy testimonies:” make it far more profound. For the Apostle saith, “The law worketh wrath;” and, 
explaining these words, he addeth, “For where no law is, there is no transgression:” thereby showing that 
not all are transgressors. For all have not the law. That all have not the law, he declareth more explicitly in 
another passage, “as many as have sinned without law, shall also perish without law.” What then meaneth, 
“T have held all the ungodly of the earth as transgressors”? “As transgressors;” or rather “transgressing,” 
for the Greek saith, parabainontas, not parab?tas. .. .”The law entered that sin might abound.” But since 
all sins are remitted through grace, not only those which are committed without the law, but those also 
which are committed in the law; he addeth, “But where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” ... 
But, indeed, when the Apostle said, “As many as have sinned without law, shall perish without law,” he was 
speaking of that law which God gave to His people Israel through Moses His servant. .. . For some even 
Catholic expositors, from a want of sufficient heedfulness, have pronounced contrary to the truth, that 
those who have sinned without the law perish; and that those who have sinned in the law, are only judged, 
and do not perish, as if they should be considered destined to be cleansed by means of transitory 
punishments, as he of whom it is said, “he himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire.” .. . The Psalmist also 
hath subjoined: “Therefore I loved Thy testimonies.” As if he should say: Since the law, whether given in 
paradise, or implanted by nature, or promulgated in writing, hath made all the sinners of the earth 
transgressors; “Therefore I loved Thy testimonies,” which are in Thy laws of Thy grace; so that not my but 
Thy righteousness is in me. For the law profiteth unto this end, that it send us forward unto grace. For not 
only because it testifieth towards the manifestation of the righteousness of God, which is without the law; 


but also in this very point that it rendereth men transgressors, so that the letter even slayeth, it driveth us 
to fly unto the quickening Spirit, through whom the whole of our sins may be blotted out, and the love of 
righteous deeds be inspired. ... 


118. The grace of God, then, being known, which alone freeth from transgression, which is committed 
through knowledge of the law, he saith, in prayer, “Fix with nails my flesh in Thy fear” (ver. 120). For this 
some Latin interpreters have literally rendered the Greek katheloson, which that language has expressed 
in one word. Some have preferred to render by the word confige, without adding clavis; and while they 
thus desire to construe one Latin by one Greek word, have failed to express the full meaning of the Greek 
katheloson, because in confige nails are not mentioned, but katheloson cannot be taken but of nails, nor 
can “fix with nails” be expressed without using two words in Latin. ... Hath he added, “For I have feared 
Thy judgments”? What meaneth, “Fix me in Thy fear: for I have feared”? If he had already feared, or if he 
was now fearing, why did he still pray God to crucify his flesh in His fear? Did he wish so much additional 
fear imparted to him as would suffice for crucifying his flesh, that is, his carnal lusts and affections; as 
though he should say, Perfect in me the fear of Thee; for I have feared Thy judgments? But there is here 
even a higher sense, which must, as far as God alloweth, be derived from searching the recesses of this 
Scripture: that is, in the chaste fear of Thee, which abideth from age to age, let my carnal desires be 
quenched; “For I have feared Thy judgments,” when the law, which could not give me righteousness, 
threatened me punishment. . . . For the inclination to sin liveth, and it then appeareth in deed, when 
impunity may be hoped for. But when punishment is considered sure to follow, it liveth latently: 
nevertheless it liveth. For it would rather it were lawful to sin, and it grieveth that what the law 
forbiddeth, is not lawful; because it is not spiritually delighted with the blessing of the law, but carnally 
feareth the evil which it threateneth. But that love, which casteth out this fear, feareth with a chaste fear 
to sin, although no punishment follow; because it doth not even judge that impunity will follow, since from 
love of righteousness it considereth the very sin itself a punishment. With such a fear the flesh is 
crucified; since carnal delights, which are forbidden rather than avoided by the letter of the law, are 
overcome by the delight in spiritual blessings, and also when the victory is perfected are destroyed. 


AIN 


119. “I have dealt judgment and righteousness; O give me not over unto mine oppressors” (ver. 121). It is 
not wonderful that he should have dealt judgment and righteousness, since he had above prayed for a 
chaste fear from God, whereby to fix with nails his flesh, that is, his carnal lusts, which are wont to hinder 
our judgment from being right. But although in our customary speech judgment is either right or wrong, 
whence it is said unto men in the Gospel, “Judge not according to the persons, but judge righteous 
judgment:” nevertheless in this passage judgment is used as though, if it were not righteous, it ought not 
to be called judgment; otherwise it would not be enough to say, “I have dealt judgment,” but it would be 
said, I have dealt righteous judgment... . 


120. Whoso therefore in the chaste fear of God hath his flesh crucified, and corrupted by no carnal 
allurement, dealeth judgment and the work of righteousness, ought to pray that he may not be given up to 
his adversaries; that is, that he may not, through his dread of suffering evils, yield unto his adversaries to 
do evil. For he receiveth power of endurance, which guardeth him from being overcome with pain, from 
Him from whom he receiveth the victory over lust, which preventeth his being seduced by pleasure. 


121. He next saith, “Take off Thy servant to that which is good, that the proud calumniate me not” (ver. 
122). They drive me on, that I may fall into evil; do Thou take me off to that which is good. They who 
rendered these words by the Latin, calumnientur, have followed a Greek expression, not commonly used 
in Latin. Have the words, Let not the proud calumniate me, the same force, as, Let them “not succeed in 
calumniating me”? 


122....To prefigure His Cross, Moses by the merciful command of God raised aloft on a pole the image 
of a serpent in the desert, that the likeness of sinful flesh which must be crucified in Christ might be 
prefigured. By gazing upon this healing Cross, we cast out all the poison of the scandals of the proud: the 
Cross, which the Psalmist intently looking upon, saith, “My eyes have failed for Thy salvation, and for the 
words of Thy righteousness” (ver. 123). For God made Christ Himself “to be sin for us, on account of the 
likeness of sinful flesh, that we may be made the righteousness of God in Him.” For His utterance of the 
righteousness of God he therefore saith that his eyes have failed, from gazing ardently and eagerly, while, 
remembering human infirmity, he longeth for divine grace in Christ. 


123. In connection with this he goes on to say, “O deal with Thy servant according to Thy loving mercy” 
(ver. 124); not according to my righteousness. “And teach me,” he saith, “Thy righteousnesses;” those 
beyond doubt, whereby God rendereth men righteous, not they themselves. 


124. “I am Thy servant. O grant me understanding, that I may know Thy testimonies” (ver. 125). This 
petition must never be intermitted. For it sufficeth not to have received understanding, and to have learnt 
the testimonies of God, unless it be evermore received, and evermore in a manner quaffed from the 
fountain of eternal light. For the testimonies of God are the better and the better known, the more 
understanding a man attaineth to. 


125. “It is time,” he saith, “for the Lord to lay to His hand” (ver. 126). For this is the reading of most 
copies: not as some have, “O Lord.” Now what is this, save the grace which was revealed in Christ at its 
own time? Of which season the Apostle saith, “But when the fullness of time was come, God sent His Son.” 
. .. But wherefore is it that, seemingly anxious to show the Lord that it was time to lay to His hand, he 
hath subjoined, “They have scattered Thy law;” as if it were the season for the Lord to act, because the 
proud scattered His law. For what meaneth this? In the wickedness of transgression, they have not 
guarded its integrity. It was needful therefore that the Law should be given to the proud and those 
presuming in the freedom of their own will, after a transgression of which whosoever were contrite and 
humbled, might run no longer by the Law, but by faith, to aiding grace. When the Law therefore was 
scattered, it was time that mercy should be sent through the only-begotten Son of God. 


126. “Therefore,” he saith, “I love Thy commandments above gold and topaz” (ver. 127). Grace hath this 
object, that the commandments, which could not be fulfilled by fear, may be fulfilled by love .. . Therefore, 
they are above gold and topaz stones. For this is read in another Psalm also, “Above gold and exceeding 
precious stones.” For topaz is a stone considered very precious. But they not understanding the hidden 
grace which was in the Old Testament, screened as it were by the veil (this was signified when they were 
unable to gaze upon the face of Moses), endeavoured to obey the commandments of God for the sake of an 
earthly and carnal reward, but could not obey them; because they did not love them, but something else. 
Whence these were not the works of the willing, but rather the burdens of the unwilling. But when the 
commandments are loved for their own sake “above gold and exceeding precious stones,” all earthly 
reward compared with the commandments themselves is vile; nor are any other goods of man comparable 
in any respect with those goods whereby man himself is made good. 


127. “Therefore,” he saith, “was I made straight unto all Thy commandments” (ver. 128). I was made 
straight, doubtless, because I loved them; and I clung by love to them, which were straight, that I might 
also myself become straight. Then what he addeth, naturally follows: “and every unrighteous way I utterly 
abhor.” For how could it be that he who loved the straight could do aught save abhor an unrighteous way? 
For as, if he loved gold and precious stones, he would abhor all that might bring loss of such property: 
thus, since he loved the commandments of God, he abhorred the path of iniquity, as one of the most 
savage rocks in the sailor’s track, whereon he must needs suffer shipwreck of things so precious. That this 
may not be his lot, he who saileth on the wood of the Cross with the divine commandments as his freight, 
steereth far from thence. 


PE 


128. “Thy testimonies are wonderful: therefore hath my soul searched them” (ver. 129). Who counteth, 
even by their kinds, the testimonies of God? Heaven and earth, His visible and invisible works, declare in 
some manner the testimony of His goodness and greatness; and the very ordinary and accustomed course 
of nature, whereby the seasons are rapidly revolved, in all things after their kinds, however temporal and 
perishable, however held cheap through our constant experience of them, give, if a pious thinker give 
heed to them, a testimony to the Creator. But which of these is not wonderful, if we measure each not by 
its habitual presence, but by reason? But if we venture to bring all nature within the comprehensive view 
of one act of contemplation, doth not that take place in us which the prophet describeth, “I considered 
Thy works, and trembled”? Yet the Psalmist was not terrified in his wonder at creation, but rather said 
that this was the reason that he ought to search it, because it was wonderful. For after saying, “Thy 
testimonies are wonderful,” he addeth, “therefore hath my soul searched them;” as if he had become more 
curious from the difficulty of thoroughly searching them. For the more abstruse are the causes of 
anything, the more wonderful itis... 


129. “When thy word goeth forth,” he saith, “it giveth light, and maketh His little ones to understand” 
(ver. 130). What is the little one save the humble and weak? Be not proud therefore, presume not in thine 
own strength, which is nought; and thou wilt understand why a good law was given by a good God, though 
it cannot give life. For it was given for this end, that it might make thee a little one instead of great, that it 
might show that thou hadst not strength to do the law of thine own power: and that thus, wanting aid and 
destitute, thou mightest fly unto grace, saying, “Have mercy upon me, O Lord, for Iam weak.” . . . Let all 
be little ones, and let all the world be guilty before Thee: because “by the deeds of the Law there shall no 
flesh be justified” in Thy sight; “for by the Law is the knowledge of sin,” etc. These are Thy wonderful 
testimonies, which the soul of this little one hath searched; and hath therefore found, because he became 
humbled and a little one. For who doth Thy commandments as they ought to be done, that is, by “faith 
which worketh through love,” save love itself be shed abroad in his heart through the Holy Spirit? 


130. This is confessed by this little one; “I opened my mouth,” he saith, “and drew in the spirit: for I 
longed for Thy commandments” (ver. 131). What did he long for, save to obey the divine commandments? 
But there was no possibility of the weak doing hard things, the little one great things: he opened his 
mouth, confessing that he could not do them of himself: and drew in power to do them: he opened his 
mouth, by seeking, asking, knocking: and athirst drank in the good Spirit, which enabled him to do what 
he could not do by himself, “the commandment holy and just and good.” Not that they themselves who 
“are led by the Spirit of God,” do nothing; but that they may not do nothing good, they are moved to act 
by the good Spirit. For so much the more is every man made a good son, in proportion as the good Spirit 


is given unto Him by the Father in a greater measure. 


131. He still prayeth. He hath opened his mouth, and drawn in the Spirit; but he still knocketh in prayer 
unto the Father, and seeketh: he drinketh, but the more sweet he findeth it, the more eagerly doth he 
thirst. Hear the words of him in his thirst. “O look Thou upon me,” he saith, “and be merciful unto me: 
according to the judgment of those that love Thy Name” (ver. 132): that is, according to the judgment 
Thou has dealt unto all who love Thy Name; since Thou hast first loved them, to cause them to love Thee. 
For thus saith the Apostle John, “We love God, because He first loved us.” 


132. See what the Psalmist next most openly saith: “Order my steps after Thy word: and so shall no 
wickedness have dominion over me” (ver. 133). Where what else doth he say than this, Make me upright 
and free according to Thy promise. But so much the more as the love of God reigneth in every man, so 
much the less hath wickedness dominion over him. What else then doth he seek than that by the gift of 
God he may love God? For by loving God he loveth himself, so that he may healthily love his neighbour 
also as himself: on which commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets. What then doth he pray, save 
that God may cause the fulfillment by His help of those commandments which He imposeth by His 
bidding? 


133. But what meaneth this that he saith, “O deliver me from the calumnies of men: so shall I keep Thy 
commandments”? (ver. 134) . . . Did not the holy people of God much the more gloriously keep the 
commandments among these very calumnies, when they were at their hottest in the midst of tribulations, 
when they yielded not to their persecutors to commit impieties? But, in truth, the meaning of these words 
is this: Do Thou, by pouring upon me Thy Spirit, guard me from being overcome by the terrors of human 
calumny, and from being drawn over to their evil deeds away from Thy commandments. For if Thou hast 
thus dealt with me, that is, if Thou hast in this manner delivered me by the gift of patience from their 
calumnies, so that I fear not the false charges they prefer against me; among those very calumnies I will 
keep Thy commandments. 


134. “Show the light of Thy countenance on Thy servant, and teach me thy statutes” (ver. 135): that is, 
manifest Thy presence, by succouring and aiding me. “And teach me Thy righteousnesses.” Teach me to 
work them: as it is more plainly expressed elsewhere, “Teach me to do Thy will.” For they who hear, 
although they retain in their memories what they hear, are by no means to be considered to have learnt, 
unless they do. For it is the word of Truth: “Every man that hath heard and hath learned of the Father, 
cometh unto Me.” He therefore who obeyeth not in deed, that is, who cometh not, hath not learnt. 


135. “My eyes have descended streams of waters, because they have not kept Thy law” (ver. 136): that is, 
my eyes. For in some copies there is this reading, “Because I have not kept Thy law, streams of waters” 
therefore “descended,” that is, floods of tears. ... 


TADZE 


136. Thus, then, as if giving a reason why he had cause to weep much, and to mourn deeply for his sin, he 
saith, “Righteous art Thou, O Lord, and true is Thy judgment” (ver. 137). “Thou hast commanded Thy 
testimonies, righteousness, and Thy truth exceedingly” (ver. 138). This righteousness of God and 
righteous judgment and truth, is to be feared by every sinner: for thereby all who are condemned are 
condemned of God; nor is there one who can righteously complain against the righteous God of his own 
damnation. Therefore the tears of the penitent are needful; since if his impenitent heart were condemned, 
he would be most justly condemned. He indeed calleth the testimonies of God righteousness: for He 
proveth himself righteous by giving righteous commandments. And this is truth also, that God may 
become known by such testimonies. 


137. But what is it that followeth: “My zeal hath caused me to pine” (ver. 139); or, as other copies read, 
Thy zeal? Others have also, “The zeal of Thy house:” and, “hath eaten me up,” instead of, “hath caused me 
to pine.” This, as it seems to me, has been considered as an emendation to be introduced from another 
Psalm, where it is written, “The zeal of Thy house hath eaten me up:” a text quoted also, as we know, in 
the Gospel. The two words, however, “hath caused me to pine,” and “hath eaten me up,” are somewhat 
like. But the words, “my zeal,” which most of the copies read, occasion no dispute: for what wonder is it if 
every man pineth away from his own zeal? The words read in other copies, “Thy zeal,” signify a man 
zealous for God, not for himself: but there is no difficulty in using “my” in the same sense . . . The 
Psalmist’s jealousy is therefore also to be understood in a good sense: for he addeth the cause, and saith, 
“Because mine enemies have forgotten Thy words.” ... 


138. Then considering with himself with what a flame of love he burned for the commandments of God: 
“Fiery,” saith he, “is Thy word exceedingly, and Thy servant hath loved it” (ver. 140). Justly jealous was he 
of the impenitent heart in His enemies, who had forgotten God’s word; for he endeavoured to bring them 
unto that which he himself most ardently loved. 


139. “I am young, and of no reputation; yet do I not forget Thy righteousnesses:” not as my enemies, who 
“have forgotten Thy words” (ver. 141). The younger seems to grieve for those older than himself who had 


forgotten the righteousnesses of God, while he himself had not forgotten. For what meaneth, “I am young, 
yet do I not forget”? save this, Those older than me have forgotten. For the Greek word is neoteros, the 
same as that used in the words above, “Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way?” This is a 
comparative, and is therefore well understood in its relation to some one older. Let us therefore here 
recognize the two nations, who were striving even in Rebecca’s womb; when it was said to her, not from 
works, but of Him that calleth, “The elder shall serve the younger.” But the younger saith here that he is 
of no reputation: for this reason he hath become greater: since “behold, they that were first are last, and 
they that were last first.” 


140. It is no wonder that they have forgotten the words of God, who have chosen to set up their own 
righteousness, ignorant of the righteousness of God; but he, the younger, hath not forgotten, for he hath 
not wished to have a righteousness of his own, but that of God, of which he now also saith, “Thy 
righteousness is an everlasting righteousness, and Thy law is the truth” (ver. 142). For how is not the law 
truth, through which came the knowledge of sin, and that which giveth testimony of the righteousness of 
God? For thus the Apostle saith: “The righteousness of God is manifested, being witnessed by the Law and 
the Prophets.” 


141. On account of this law the younger suffered persecution from the elder, so that the younger saith 
what followeth: “Trouble and hardship have taken hold upon me: yet is my meditation in Thy 
commandments” (ver. 143). Let them rage, let them persecute; as long as the commandments of God be 
not abandoned, and, after those commandments, let even those who rage be loved. 


142. “Thy testimonies are righteousness unto everlasting: O grant me understanding, and I shall live” 
(ver. 144). This younger one prayeth for understanding; which if he had not, he would not be “wiser than 
the aged;” but he prayeth for it in trouble and hardships, that he may thereby understand how 
contemptible is all that his persecuting enemies can take from him, by whom he saith he hath been 
despised. Therefore he hath said, “and I shall live:” because if trouble and heaviness reached such a pitch, 
that his life should be terminated by the hands of his persecuting enemies, he will live for ever, who 
preferreth to temporal things, righteousness which remaineth for evermore. This righteousness in trouble 
and hardship are the Martyria Dei, that is, the testimonies of God, for which Martyrs have been crowned. 


KOPH 


143. ... He who singeth this Psalm, mentioneth such a prayer of his own: “I have called with my whole 
heart; hear me, O Lord!” (ver. 145). For to what end his cry profiteth, he addeth: “I will search out Thy 
righteousnesses.” For this purpose then he hath called with his whole heart, and hath longed that this 
might be given him by the Lord listening unto him, that he may search out His righteousnesses .. . 


144. “I have called, save me” (ver. 146) or as some copies, both Greek and Latin, have it, “I have called to 
Thee.” But what is, “I have called to Thee,” save that by calling I have invoked Thee? But when he had 
said, “save me;” what did he add? “And I will keep Thy testimonies:” that is, that I may not, through 
infirmity, deny Thee. For the health of the soul causeth that to be done which it is known to be our duty to 
do, and thus in striving even to the death of the body, if the extremity of temptation demand this in 
defence of the truth of the divine testimonies: but where there is not health of the soul, weakness yieldeth, 
and truth is deserted... 


145. “I have prevented in midnight,” he saith, “and have cried: In Thy words have I trusted” (ver. 147). If 
we refer this to each of the faithful, and to the literal character of the act; it oft happeneth that the love of 
God is awake in that hour of the night, and, the love of prayer strongly urging us, the time of prayer, 
which is wont to be after the crowing of the cock, is not awaited, but prevented. But if we understand 
night of the whole of this world’s duration; we indeed cry unto God at midnight, and prevent the fulness of 
time in which He will restore us what He hath promised, as is elsewhere read, “Let us prevent His 
presence with confession.” Although if we choose to understand the unripe season of this night, before the 
fulness of time had come, that is, the ripe season when Christ should be manifested in the flesh; neither 
was the Church then silent, but preventing this fulness of time, in prophecy cried out, and trusted in the 
words of God, who was able to do what He promised, that in the seed of Abraham all nations should be 
blessed. 


146. The Church saith also what followeth, “Mine eyes have prevented the morning watch, that I might 
meditate on Thy words” (ver. 148). Let us suppose the morning to mean the season when “a light arose for 
them that sat in the shadow of death;” did not the eyes of the Church prevent this morning watch, in those 
Saints who before were on earth, because they foresaw beforehand that this would come to pass, so that 
they meditated on the words of God, which then were, and announced these things to be destined in the 
Law and the Prophets? 


147. “Hear my voice, O Lord, according to Thy loving-mercy; and quicken Thou me according to Thy 
judgment” (ver. 149). For first God according to His loving-mercy taketh away punishment from sinners, 
and will give them life afterwards, when righteous, according to His judgment; for it is not without a 
meaning that it is said unto Him, “My song shall be of mercy and judgment: unto Thee, O Lord;” in this 


order of the terms: although the season of mercy itself be not without judgment, whereof the Apostle 
saith, “If we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged of the Lord.” . . . And the final season of 
judgment shall not be without mercy, since as the Psalm saith, “He crowneth thee with mercy and loving- 
kindness.” But “judgment shall be without mercy,” but “unto those” on the left, “who have not dealt 
mercy.” 


148. “They draw nigh, that of malice persecute me:” or, as some copies read, “maliciously” (ver. 150). 
Then they that persecute draw nigh, when they go the length of torturing and destroying the flesh: 
whence the twenty-first Psalm, wherein the Lord’s Passion is prophesied, saith, “O go not from me, for 
trouble is hard at hand;” where those things are spoken of which He suffered when His Passion was not 
imminent upon Him, but actually realized. “And are far from Thy law.” The nearer they drew to the 
persecuting the righteous, so much the farther were they from righteousness. But what harm did they do 
unto those, to whom they drew near by persecution; since the approach of their Lord is nearer unto their 
souls, by whom they no wise are forsaken? 


149. Lastly, it followeth, “Thou art nigh at hand, O Lord, and all Thy ways are truth” (ver. 151). Even in 
their troubles, it hath been a wonted confession of the saints, to ascribe truth unto God, because they 
suffer them not undeservedly. So did Queen Esther, so did holy Daniel, so did the three men in the 
furnace, so do other associates in their sanctity confess. But it may be asked, in what sense it is here said, 
“All Thy ways are truth;” since in another Psalm it is read, “All the ways of the Lord are mercy and truth.” 
But towards the saints, All the ways of the Lord are at once mercy and truth: since He aideth them even in 
judgment, and thus mercy is not wanting; and in having mercy upon them, He performeth that which He 
hath promised, so that truth is not wanting. But towards all, both those whom He freeth, and those whom 
He condemneth, all the ways of the Lord are mercy and truth; because where He doth not show mercy, 
the truth of His vengeance is displayed. For He freeth many who have not deserved, but He condemneth 
none who hath not deserved it. 


150. “From the beginning I have known,” he saith, “as concerning Thy testimonies, that Thou hast 
grounded them for ever” (ver. 152) .. . What are these testimonies, save those wherein God hath declared 
that He will give an everlasting kingdom unto His sons? And since He hath declared that He will give this 
in His only-begotten Son, he said that the testimonies themselves were grounded for ever. For that which 
God hath promised through them, was everlasting. And for this reason the words, “Thou hast grounded 
them,” are rightly thus understood, because they are shown to be true in Christ. Whence then did the 
Psalmist know this in the beginning, save because the Church speaketh, which was not wanting to the 
earth from the commencement of the human race, the first-fruits whereof was the holy Abel, himself 
sacrificed in testimony of the future blood of the Mediator that should be shed by a wicked brother? For 
this also was at the beginning, “They two shall be one flesh:” which great mystery the Apostle Paul 
expounding, saith, “I speak concerning Christ and the Church.” 


RESCH 


151. Let no man, set in Christ’s body, imagine these words to be alien from himself, since in truth it is the 
whole body of Christ placed in this humble state that speaketh: “O consider my humiliation, and deliver 
me: for I forget not Thy law” (ver. 153). In this place we cannot understand any law of God so suitably, as 
that whereby it is immutably determined that “every one that exalteth himself, shall be abased; and every 
one that humbleth himself; shall be exalted.” 


152. “Avenge Thou,” he saith, “my cause, and deliver me” (ver. 154). The former sentence is here almost 
repeated. And what is there said, “For I do not forget Thy law,” agreeth with what we read here, “Quicken 
me, according to Thy word.” For these words are the law of God, which he hath not forgot, so that he hath 
abased himself, and will therefore be exalted. But the words, “Quicken me,” pertain to this very 
exaltation; for the exaltation of the saints is everlasting life. 


153. “Health,” he saith, “is far from the ungodly: for they regard not Thy righteousnesses” (ver. 155). This 
separateth thee, that what they have not done, thou hast done, that is, thou hast regarded the 
righteousnesses of God. But “what hast thou that thou hast not received?” Art thou not he who a little 
before didst say, “I will keep Thy righteousnesses”? Thou therefore hast received from Him, unto whom 
thou didst call, the power to keep them. He therefore doth Himself separate thee from those from whom 
health is far, because they have not regarded the righteousnesses of God. 


154. This he saw himself also. For I should not see it, save I saw it in Him, save I were in Him. For these 
are the words of the Body of Christ, whose members we are. He saw this, I say, and at once added, “Great 
are Thy mercies, O Lord” (ver. 156). Even our seeking out Thy righteousnesses, then, cometh of Thy 
mercies. “Quicken me according to Thy judgment.” For I know that Thy judgments will not be upon me 
without Thy mercy. 


155. “Many there are that trouble me, and persecute me; yet do I not swerve from Thy testimonies” (ver. 
157). This hath been realized: we know it, we recollect it, we acknowledge it. The whole earth has been 
crimsoned by the blood of Martyrs; heaven is flowery with the crowns of Martyrs, the Churches are 


adorned with the memorials of Martyrs, seasons distinguished by the birthdays of Martyrs, cures more 
frequent by the merits of Martyrs. Whence this, save because that hath been fulfilled which was 
prophesied of that Man who hath been spread abroad around the whole world. We recognize this, and 
render thanks to the Lord our God. For thou, man, thou hast thyself said in another Psalm, “If the Lord 
Himself had not been on our side, they would have swallowed us up quick.” Behold the reason why thou 
hast not swerved from His testimonies, and hast won the palm of thy heavenly calling amid the hands of 
the many who persecuted and troubled thee. 


156. “I have seen,” he saith, “the foolish, and I pined” (ver. 158): or, as other copies read, “I have seen 
them that keep not covenant:” this is the reading of most. But who are they who have not kept covenant, 
save they who have swerved from the testimonies of God, not bearing the tribulation of their many 
persecutors? Now this is the covenant, that he who shall have conquered shall be crowned. They who, not 
bearing persecution, have by denial swerved from the testimonies of God, have not kept the covenant. 
These then the Psalmist saw, and pined, for he loved them. For that jealousy is good, springing from love, 
not from envy. He addeth in what respect they had failed to keep the covenant, “Because they kept not 
Thy word.” For this they denied in their tribulations. 


157. And he commendeth himself as differing from them, and saith, “Behold, how I have loved Thy 
commandments” (ver. 159). He saith not, I have not denied Thy words or testimonies, as the Martyrs were 
urged to do, and, when they refused, suffered intolerable torments: but he said this wherein is the fruit of 
all sufferings; for, “if I give up my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” The 
Psalmist, praising this virtue, saith, “Behold, how I have loved Thy commandments.” Then he asketh his 
reward, “O Lord, quicken me, according to Thy mercy.” These put me to death, do Thou quicken me. But if 
a reward be asked of mercy, which justice is bound to give; how much greater is that mercy, which 
enabled him to gain the victory, on account of which the reward was sought for? 


158. “The beginning,” he saith, “of Thy words is truth; all the judgments of Thy righteousness endure for 
evermore” (ver. 160). From truth, he saith, Thy words do proceed, and they are therefore truthful, and 
deceive no man, for in them life is announced to the righteous, punishment to the ungodly. These are the 
everlasting judgments of God’s righteousness. 


SCHIN 


159. We know what persecutions the body of Christ, that is, the holy Church, suffered from the kings of 
the earth. Let us therefore here also recognise the words of the Church: “Princes have persecuted me 
without a cause: and my heart hath stood in awe of Thee” (ver. 161). For how had the Christians injured 
the kingdoms of the earth, although their King promised them the kingdom of heaven? How, I ask, had 
they injured the kingdoms of earth? Did their King forbid His soldiers to pay and to render due service to 
the kings of the earth? Saith He not to the Jews who were striving to calumniate Him, “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s”? Did He not even in His own 
Person pay tribute from the mouth of a fish? Did not His forerunner, when the soldiers of this kingdom 
were seeking what they ought to do for their everlasting salvation, instead of replying, Loose your belts, 
throw away your arms, desert your king, that ye may wage war for the Lord, answer, “Do violence to no 
man: neither accuse any falsely: and be content with your wages”? Did not one of His soldiers, His most 
beloved companion, say to his fellow soldiers, the provincials, so to speak, of Christ, “Let every soul be 
subject unto the higher powers”? Does he not enjoin the Church to pray for even kings themselves? How 
then have the Christians offended against them? What due have they not rendered? in what have not 
Christians obeyed the monarchs of earth? The kings of the earth therefore have persecuted the Christians 
without a cause. They too had their threatening words: I banish, I proscribe, I slay, I torture with claws, I 
burn with fires, I expose to beasts, I tear the limbs piecemeal. But heed what he hath subjoined: “And my 
heart hath stood in awe of Thy word.” My heart hath stood in awe of these words, “Fear not them that kill 
the body,” etc. I have scorned man who persecuteth me, and have overcome the devil that would seduce 
me. 


160. Then follows, “I am as glad of Thy word as one that findeth great spoils” (ver. 162). By the same 
words he conquered, of which he stood in awe. For spoils are stripped from the conquered; as he was 
overcome and despoiled of whom it is said in the Gospel, “except he first bind the strong man.” But many 
spoils were found, when, admiring the endurance of the Martyrs, even the persecutors believed; and they 
who had plotted to injure our King by the injury of His soldiers, were gained over by Him in addition. 
Whoever therefore standeth in awe of the words of God, fearing lest he be overcome in the contest, 
rejoiceth as conqueror in the same words. 


161. “As for iniquity, I hate and abhor it; but Thy law have I loved” (ver. 163). That awe, therefore, of His 
word did not create hatred of those words, but maintained his love unimpaired. For the words of God are 
no other than the law of God. Far be it therefore that love perish through fear, where fear is chaste. Thus 
fathers are at once feared and loved by affectionate sons; thus doth the chaste wife at once fear her 
husband, lest she be forsaken by him, and loveth him, that she may enjoy his love. If then the human 
father and the human husband desire at once to be feared and loved; much more doth our Father who is 
in heaven, and that Bridegroom, “beautiful beyond the sons of men,” not in the flesh, but in goodness. For 


by whom is the law of God loved, save by those by whom God is loved? And what that is severe hath the 
father’s law to good sons? Let the Father’s judgments therefore be praised even in the scourge, if His 
promises be loved in the reward. 


162. Such was, assuredly, the conduct of the Psalmist, who saith, “Seven times a day do I praise Thee, 
because of Thy righteous judgments” (ver. 164). The words “seven times a day,” signify “evermore.” For 
this number is wont to be a symbol of universality; because after six days of the divine work of creation, a 
seventh of rest was added; and all times roll on through a revolving cycle of seven days. For no other 
reason it was said, “a just man falleth seven times, and riseth up again:” that is, the just man perisheth 
not, though brought low in every way, yet not induced to transgress, otherwise he will not be just. For the 
words, “falleth seven times,” are employed to express every kind of tribulation, whereby man is cast down 
in the sight of men: and the words, “riseth up again,” signify that he profiteth from all these tribulations. 
The following sentence in this passage sufficiently illustrates the foregoing words: for it follows, “but the 
wicked shall fall into mischief.” Not to be deprived of strength in any evils, is therefore the falling seven 
times, and the rising again of the just man. Justly hath the Church then praised God seven times in a day 
for His righteous judgments; because, when it was time that judgment should begin at the house of God, 
she did not faint in all her tribulations, but was glorified with the crowns of Martyrs. 


163. “Great is the peace,” he saith, “that they have who love Thy law: and there is no offence to them” 
(ver. 165). Doth this mean that the law itself is not an offence to them that love it, or that there is no 
offence from any source unto them that love the law? But both senses are rightly understood. For he who 
loveth the law of God, honoureth in it even what he doth not understand; and what seemeth to him to 
sound absurd, he judgeth rather that he doth not understand, and that there is some great meaning 
hidden: thus the law of God is not an offence to him... 


164. “I have waited,” he saith, “for Thy saving health, O Lord, and have loved Thy commandments” (ver. 
166). For what would it have profited the righteous of old to have loved the commandments of God, save 
Christ, who is the saving health of God, had freed them; by the gift of whose Spirit also they were able to 
love the commandments of God? If therefore they who loved God’s commandments, waited for His saving 
health; how much more necessary was Jesus, that is, the saving Health of God, for the salvation of those 
that did not love His commandments? This prophecy may suit also the Saints of the period since the 
revelation of grace, and the preaching of the Gospel, for they that love God’s commandments look for 
Christ, that “when Christ, our life, shall appear, we” may then “appear with Him in glory.” 


165. “My soul hath kept Thy testimonies, and I have loved them exceedingly:” or, as some copies read, 
“hath loved them,” understanding, “my soul” (ver. 167). The testimonies of God are kept, while they are 
not denied. This is the office of Martyrs, for testimonies are called Martyria in Greek. But since it profiteth 
nothing, even to be burnt with flames without charity, he addeth, “and I have loved them exceedingly.” .. . 
For he who loveth, keepeth them in the Spirit of truth and faithfulness. But generally, while the 
commandments of God are kept, they against whose will they are kept become our foes: then, indeed, His 
testimonies also must be kept courageously, lest they be denied when the enemy persecuteth. After the 
Psalmist, then, had declared that he had done both these things, he ascribeth unto God his having been 
enabled to do so, by adding, “because all my ways are in Thy sight.” He saith therefore, “I have kept Thy 
commandments and Thy testimonies; because all my ways are in Thy sight” (ver. 168). As much as to say, 
Hadst Thou turned away Thy face from me, I should have been confounded, nor could I keep Thy 
commandments and testimonies. “I have kept them,” then, because “all my ways are in Thy sight.” With a 
look favouring and aiding man, he meant it to be understood that God seeth his ways: according to the 
prayer, “O hide not Thou Thy face from me.” ... 


Tau. 


166. Let us now hear the words of one praying: since we know who is praying, and we recognise 
ourselves, if we be not reprobate, among the members of this one praying. “Let my prayer come near in 
Thy sight, O Lord” (ver. 169): for, “The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a contrite heart.” “Give me 
understanding, according to Thy word.” He claimeth a promise. For he saith, “according to Thy word,” 
which is to say, according to Thy promise. For the Lord promised this when He said, “I will inform thee.” 


167. “Let my request come before Thy presence, O Lord: deliver me, according to Thy word” (ver. 170). 
He repeateth what he hath asked. For his former words, “Let my prayer come near in Thy presence, O 
Lord:” are like unto what he saith, “Let my request come before Thy presence, O Lord:” and the words, 
“Give me understanding according to Thy word,” agree with these, “Deliver me according to Thy word.” 
For by receiving understanding he is delivered, who of himself through want of understanding is deceived. 


168. “My lips shall burst forth praise: when Thou hast taught me Thy righteousnesses” (ver. 171). We 
know how God teacheth those who are docile unto God. For every one who hath heard from the Father 
and hath learned, comes unto Him “who justifieth the ungodly:” so that he may keep the righteousnesses 
of God not only by retaining them in his memory, but also by doing them. Thus doth he who glorieth, glory 
not in himself, but in the Lord, and burst forth praise. 


169. But as he hath now learned, and praised God his Teacher, he next wisheth to teach. “Yea, my tongue 


shall declare Thy word: for all Thy commandments are righteousness” (ver. 172). When he saith that he 
will declare these things, he becometh a minister of the word. For though God teach within, nevertheless 
“faith cometh from hearing: and how do they hear without a preacher?” For, because “God giveth the 
increase,” is no reason why we need not plant and water. 


170. “Let Thy hand be stretched forth (fiat, be made) to save me, for I have chosen Thy commandments” 
(ver. 173). That I might not fear, and that not only might my heart hold fast, but my tongue also utter Thy 
words: “I have chosen Thy commandments,” and have stifled fear with love. Let Thy hand therefore be 
stretched forth, to save me from another’s hand. Thus God saved the Martyrs, when He permitted them 
not to be slain in their souls: for “vain is the safety of man” in the flesh. The words, “Let Thy hand be 
made,” may also be taken to mean Christ the Hand of God . . . Certainly where we read the following 
words, “I have longed for Thy salvation, O Lord” (ver. 174): even if all our foes be reluctant, let Christ the 
Salvation of God occur to us: the righteous men of old confess that they longed for Him, the Church 
longed for His destined coming from His mother’s womb, the Church longeth for His coming at His 
Father’s right hand. Subjoined to this sentence are the words, “And Thy law is my meditation:” for the Law 
giveth testimony unto Christ. 


171. But in this faith, though the heathen rage furiously, and the people imagine a vain thing: though the 
flesh be slain while it preacheth Thee: “My soul shall live, and shall praise Thee: and Thy judgments shall 
help me” (ver. 175). These are those judgments, which it was time should begin at the house of the Lord. 
But “they will help me,” he saith. And who cannot see how much the blood of the Church hath aided the 
Church? how great a harvest hath risen in the whole world from that sowing? 


172. At last he openeth himself completely, and showeth what person was speaking throughout the whole 
Psalm. “I have gone astray,” he saith, “like a sheep that is lost: O seek Thy servant, for I do not forget Thy 
commandments” (ver. 176). Let the lost sheep be sought, let the lost sheep be quickened, for whose sake 
its Shepherd left the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and while seeking it, was torn by Jewish thorns. 
But it is still being sought, let it still be sought, partly found let it still be sought. For as to that company, 
among whom the Psalmist saith, “I do not forget Thy commandments,” it hath been found; but through 
those who choose the commandments of God, gather them together, love them, it is still sought, and by 
means of the blood of its Shepherd shed and sprinkled abroad, it is found in all nations. 


PSALM CXX 


1. The Psalm which we have just heard chanted, and have responded to with our voices, is short, and very 
profitable. Ye will not long toil in hearing, nor will ye toil fruitlessly in working. For it is, according to the 
title prefixed to it, “A song of degrees.” Degrees are either of ascent or of descent. But degrees, as they 
are used in this Psalm, are of ascending . . . There are therefore both those who ascend and those who 
descend on that ladder. Who are they that ascend? They who progress towards the understanding of 
things spiritual. Who are they that descend? They who, although, as far as men may, they enjoy the 
comprehension of things spiritual: nevertheless, descend unto the infants, to say to them such things as 
they can receive, so that, after being nourished with milk, they may become fitted and strong enough to 
take spiritual meat... 


2. When therefore a man hath commenced thus to order his ascent; to speak more plainly, when a 
Christian hath begun to think of spiritual amendment, he beginneth to suffer the tongues of adversaries. 
Whoever hath not yet suffered from them, hath not yet made progress; whoever suffereth them not, doth 
not even endeavour to improve. Doth he wish to know what we mean? Let him at the same time 
experience what is reported of us. Let him begin to improve, let him begin to wish to ascend, to wish to 
despise earthly, fragile, temporal objects, to hold worldly happiness for nothing, to think of God alone, not 
to rejoice in gain, not to pine at losses, to wish even to sell all his substance, and distribute it among the 
poor, and to follow Christ; let us see how he suffereth the tongues of detractors and of constant 
opponents, and—a still greater peril—of pretended counsellors, who lead him astray from salvation ... He 
then, who will ascend, first of all prayeth God against these very tongues: for he saith, “When I was in 
trouble, I called on the Lord; and He heard me” (ver. 1). Why did He hear him? That He might now place 
him at the steps of ascent. 


3. “Deliver my soul, O Lord, from unrighteous lips, and from a deceitful tongue” (ver. 2). What is a 
deceitful tongue? A treacherous tongue, one that hath the semblance of counsel, and the bane of real 
mischief. Such are those who say, And wilt thou do this, that nobody doth? Wilt thou be the only Christian? 
... Some deter by dissuasion, others discourage yet more by their praise. For since such is the life that 
hath for some time been diffused over the world, so great is the authority of Christ, that not even a pagan 
ventureth to blame Christ. He who cannot be censured is read. They cannot contradict Christ, they cannot 
contradict the Gospel, Christ cannot be censured; the deceitful tongue turneth itself to praise as an 
hindrance. If thou praisest, exhort. Why dost thou discourage with thy praise? . . . Thou turnest thyself to 
another mode of dissuasion, that by false praise thou mayest turn me away from true praise; nay, that by 
praising Christ thou mayest keep me away from Christ, saying, What is this? Behold these men have done 
this: thou, perhaps, wilt not be able: thou beginnest to ascend, thou fallest. It seemeth to warn thee: it is 
the serpent, it is the deceitful tongue, it hath poison. Pray against it, if thou wishest to ascend. 


4. And thy Lord saith unto thee, “What shall be given thee, or what shall be set before thee, against the 
deceitful tongue?” (ver. 3). What shall be given thee, that is, as a weapon to oppose to the deceitful 
tongue, to guard thyself against the deceitful tongue? “Or what shall be set before thee?” He asketh to try 
thee: for He will answer His own question. For He answers following up his own inquiry, “even sharp 
arrows of the Mighty One, with coals that desolate, or that lay waste” (ver. 4). They that desolate, or that 
lay waste (for it is variously written in different copies), are the same, because by laying waste, as ye may 
observe, they easily lead unto desolation. What are these coals? First, beloved brethren, understand what 
are arrows. The “sharp arrows of the Mighty One,” are the words of God . . . What then are the “coals that 
lay waste?” It is not enough to plead with words against a deceitful tongue and unrighteous lips: it is not 
enough to plead with words; we must plead with examples also .. . The word coals, then, is used to 
express the examples of many sinners converted to the Lord. Thou hearest men wonder, and say, I knew 
that man, how addicted he was to drinking, what a villain, what a lover of the circus, or of the 
amphitheatre, what a cheat: now how he serveth God, how innocent he hath become! Wonder not; he is a 
live coal. Thou rejoicest that he is alive, whom thou wast mourning as dead. But when thou praisest the 
living, if thou knowest how to praise, apply him to the dead, that he may be inflamed; whosoever is still 
slow to follow God, apply to him the coal which was extinguished, and have the arrow of God’s word, and 
the coal that layeth waste, that thou mayest meet the deceitful tongue and the lying lips. 


5. “Alas, that my sojourning is become far off!” (ver. 5). It hath departed far from Thee: my pilgrimage 
hath become a far one. I have not yet reached that country, where I shall live with no wicked person; I 
have not yet reached that company of Angels, where I shall not fear offences. But why am I not as yet 
there? Because sojourning is pilgrimage. He is called a sojourner who dwells in a foreign land, not in his 
own country. And when is it far off? Sometimes, my brethren, when a man goeth abroad, he liveth among 
better persons, than he would perhaps live with in his own country: but it is not thus, when we go afar 
from that heavenly Jerusalem. For a man changeth his country, and this foreign sojourn is sometimes good 
for him; in travelling he findeth faithful friends, whom he could not find in his own country. He had 
enemies, so that he was driven from his country; and when he travelled, he found what he had not in his 
country. Such is not that country Jerusalem, where all are good: whoever travelleth away from thence, is 
among the evil; nor can he depart from the wicked, save when he shall return to the company of Angels, 
so as to be where he was before he travelled. There all are righteous and holy, who enjoy the word of God 
without reading, without letters: for what is written to us through pages, they perceive there through the 
Face of God. What a country! A great country indeed, and wretched are the wanderers from that country. 


6. But what he saith, “My pilgrimage hath been made distant,” are the words of those, that is, of the 
Church herself, who toileth on this earth. It is her voice, which crieth out from the ends of the earth in 
another Psalm, saying, “From the ends of the earth have I cried unto Thee. . .. Where then doth he groan, 
and among whom doth he dwell? “I have had my habitation among the tents of Kedar.” Since this is a 
Hebrew word, beyond doubt ye have not understood it. What meaneth, “I have had my habitation among 
the tents of Kedar”? “Kedar,” as far as we remember of the interpretation of Hebrew words, signifieth 
darkness. “Kedar” rendered into Latin is called tenebrae. Now ye know that Abraham had two sons, whom 
indeed the Apostle mentioneth, and declareth them to have been types of the two covenants . . . Ishmael 
therefore was in darkness, Isaac in light. Whoever here also seek earthly felicity in the Church, from God, 
shall belong to Ishmael. These are the very persons who gainsay the spiritual ones who are progressing, 
and detract from them, and have deceitful tongues and unrighteous lips. Against these the Psalmist, when 
ascending, prayed, and hot coals that lay waste, and swift and sharp arrows of the Mighty One, were 
given him for his defence. For among these he still liveth, until the whole floor be winnowed: he therefore 
said, “I have dwelt among the tents of Kedar.” The tents of Ishmael are called those of Kedar. Thus the 
book of Genesis hath it: thus it hath, that Kedar belongeth unto Ishmael. Isaac therefore is with Ishmael: 
that is, they who belong unto Isaac, live among those who belong unto Ishmael. These wish to rise above, 
those wish to press them downwards: these wish to fly unto God, those endeavour to pluck their wings... 


7. “My soul hath wandered much” (ver. 6). Lest thou shouldest understand bodily wandering, he hath said 
that the soul wandered. The body wandereth in places, the soul wandereth in its affections. If thou love 
the earth, thou wanderest from God: if thou lovest God, thou risest unto God. Let us be exercised in the 
love of God, and of our neighbour, that we may return unto charity. If we fall towards the earth, we wither 
and decay. But one descended unto this one who had fallen, in order that he might arise. Speaking of the 
time of his wandering, he said that he wandered in the tents of Kedar. Wherefore? Because “my soul hath 
wandered much.” He wandereth there where he ascendeth. He wandereth not in the body, he riseth not in 
the body. But wherein doth he ascend? “The ascent,” he saith, “is in the heart.” 


8. “With them that hated peace, I was peaceful” (ver. 7). But howsoever ye may hear, most beloved 
brethren, ye will not be able to prove how truly ye sing, unless ye have begun to do that which ye sing. 
How much soever I say this, in whatsoever ways I may expound it, in whatsoever words I may turn it, it 
entereth not into the heart of him in whom its operation is not. Begin to act, and see what we speak. Then 
tears flow forth at each word, then the Psalm is sung, and the heart doeth what is sung in the Psalm... 
Who are they who hate peace? They who tear asunder unity. For had they not hated peace, they would 
have abode in unity. But they separated themselves, forsooth on this account, that they might be 
righteous, that they might not have the ungodly mixed with them. These words are either ours or theirs: 
decide whose. The Catholic Church saith, Unity must not be lost, the Church of God must not be cut off. 


God will judge afterwards of the wicked and the good . . . This we also say: Love ye peace, love ye Christ. 
For if they love peace, they love Christ. When therefore we say, Love ye peace, we say this, Love ye Christ. 
Wherefore? For the Apostle saith of Christ, “He is our peace, who hath made both one.” If Christ is 
therefore peace, because He hath made both one: why have ye made two of one? How then are ye peace- 
makers, if, when Christ maketh one of two, ye make two of one? But since we say these things, we are 
peace-makers with them that hate peace; and yet they who hate peace, when we spake to them, made war 
on us for nought. 


PSALM CXxI 


1.... Let them “lift up their eyes to the hills whence cometh their help” (ver. 1). What meaneth, The hills 
have been lightened? The San of righteousness hath already risen, the Gospel hath been already preached 
by the Apostles, the Scriptures have been preached, all the mysteries have been laid open, the veil hath 
been rent, the secret place of the temple hath been revealed: let them now at length lift their eyes up to 
the hills, whence their help cometh . . .”Of His fulness have all we received,” he saith. Thy help therefore 
is from Him, of whose fulness the hills received, not from the hills; towards which, nevertheless, save thou 
lift thine eyes through the Scriptures, thou wilt not approach, so as to be lighted by Him. 


2. Sing therefore what followeth; if thou wish to hear how thou mayest most securely set thy feet on the 
steps, so that thou mayest not be fatigued in that ascent, nor stumble and fall: pray in these words: 
“Suffer not my foot to be moved!” (ver. 3). Whereby are feet moved; whereby was the foot of him who was 
in Paradise moved? But first consider whereby the feet of him who was among the Angels were moved: 
who when his feet were moved fell, and from an Angel became a devil: for when his feet were moved he 
fell. Seek whereby he fell: he fell through pride. Nothing then moveth the feet, save pride: nothing moveth 
the feet to a fall, save pride. Charity moveth them to walk and to improve and to ascend; pride moveth 
them to fall... Rightly therefore the Psalmist, hearing how he may ascend and may not fall, prayeth unto 
God that he may profit from the vale of misery, and may not fail in the swelling of pride, in these words, 
“Suffer not my feet to be moved!” And He replieth unto him, “Let him that keepeth thee not sleep.” 
Attend, my beloved. It is as if one thought were expressed in two sentences; the man while ascending and 
singing “the song of degrees,” saith, “Suffer not my foot to be moved:” and it is as if God answered, Thou 
sayest unto Me, Let not my feet be moved: say also, “Let Him that keepeth thee not sleep,” and thy foot 
shall not be moved. 


3. Choose for thyself Him, who will neither sleep nor slumber, and thy foot shall not be moved. God is 
never asleep: if thou dost wish to have a keeper who never sleepeth, choose God for thy keeper. “Suffer 
not my feet to be moved,” thou sayest: well, very well: but He also saith unto thee, “Let not him that 
keepeth thee slumber.” Thou perhaps wast about to turn thyself unto men as thy keepers, and to say, 
whom shall I find who will not sleep? what man will not slumber? whom do I find? whither shall I go? 
whither shall I return? The Psalmist telleth thee: “He that keepeth Israel, shall neither slumber nor sleep” 
(ver. 4). Dost thou wish to have a keeper who neither slumbereth nor sleepeth? Behold, “He that keepeth 
Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep:” for Christ keepeth Israel. Be thou then Israel. What meaneth 
Israel? It is interpreted, Seeing God. And how is God seen? First by faith: afterwards by sight. If thou 
canst not as yet see Him by sight, see Him by faith . . . Who is there, who will neither slumber nor sleep? 
when thou seekest among men, thou art deceived; thou wilt never find one. Trust not then in any man: 
every man slumbereth, and will sleep. When doth he slumber? When he beareth the flesh of weakness. 
When will he sleep? When he is dead. Trust not then in man. A mortal may slumber, he sleepeth in death. 
Seek not a keeper among men. 


4. And who, thou askest, shall help me, save He who slumbereth not, nor sleepeth? Hear what followeth: 
“The Lord Himself is thy keeper” (ver. 5). It is not therefore man, that slumbereth and sleepeth, but the 
Lord, that keepeth thee. How doth He keep thee? “The Lord is thy defence upon the hand of thy right 
hand.” . . . It seemeth to me to have a hidden sense: otherwise he would have simply said, without 
qualification, “The Lord will keep thee,” without adding, “on thy right hand.” For how? Doth God keep our 
right hand, and not our left? Did He not create the whole of us? Did not He who made our right hand, 
make our left hand also? Finally, if it pleased Him to speak of the right hand alone, why said He, “on the 
hand of thy right hand,” and not at once “upon thy right hand”? Why should He say this, unless He were 
keeping somewhat here hidden for us to arrive at by knocking? For He would either say, “The Lord shall 
keep thee,” and add no more; or if He would add the right hand, “The Lord shall keep thee upon thy right 
hand;” or at least, as He added “hand,” He would say, “The Lord shall keep thee upon thy hand, even thy 
right hand,” not “upon the hand of thy right hand.” .. . 


5. I ask you, how ye interpret what is said in the Gospel, “Let not your left hand know what your right 
hand doeth”? For if ye understand this, ye will discover what is your right hand, and what is your left: at 
the same time ye will also understand that God made both hands, the left and the right; yet the left ought 
not to know what the right doeth. By our left hand is meant all that we have in a temporal way; by our 
right hand is meant, whatever our Lord promiseth us that is immutable and eternal. But if He who will 
give everlasting life, Himself also consoleth our present life by these temporal blessings, He hath Himself 
made our right hand and our left... 


6. Let us now come to this verse of the Psalm: “The Lord is thy defence upon the hand of thy right hand” 
(ver. 5). By hand he meaneth power. How do we prove this? Because the power of God also is styled the 
hand of God .. . Whereof John saith, “He gave unto them power to become the sons of God.” Whence hast 
thou received this power? “To them,” he saith, “that believe in His Name.” If then thou believest, this very 
power is given thee, to be among the sons of God. But to be among the sons of God, is to belong to the 
right hand. Thy faith therefore is the hand of thy right hand: that is, the power that is given thee, to be 
among the sons of God, is the hand of thy right hand... 


7. “May the Lord shield thee upon the hand of thy right hand” (ver. 6). I have said, and I believe ye have 
recognised it. For had ye not recognised it, and that from the Scriptures, ye would not signify your 
understanding of it by your voices. Since then ye have understood, brethren, consider what followeth; 
wherefore the Lord shieldeth thee “upon the hand of thy right hand,” that is, in thy faith, wherein we have 
received “power to become the sons of God,” and to be on His right hand: wherefore should God shield 
us? On account of offences. Whence come offences? Offences are to be feared from two quarters, for 
there are two precepts upon which the whole Law hangeth and the Prophets, the love of God and of our 
neighbour. The Church is loved for the sake of our neighbour, but God for the sake of God. Of God, is 
understood the sun figuratively: of the Church, is understood the moon figuratively. Whoever can err, so 
as to think otherwise of God than he ought, believing not the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost to be 
of one Substance, has been deceived by the cunning of heretics, chiefly of the Arians. If he hath believed 
anything less in the Son or in the Holy Spirit than in the Father, he hath suffered an offence in God; he is 
scorched by the sun. Whoever again believeth that the Church existeth in one province only, and not that 
she is diffused over the whole world, and whoso believeth them that say, “Lo here,” and “Lo there, is 
Christ,” as ye but now heard when the Gospel was being read; since He who gave so great a price, 
purchased the whole world: he is offended, so to speak, in his neighbour, and is burnt by the moon. 
Whoever therefore erreth in the very Substance of Truth, is burnt by the sun, and is burnt through the 
day; because he erreth in Wisdom itself... God therefore hath made one sun, which riseth upon the good 
and the evil, that sun which the good and the evil see; but that Sun is another one, not created, not born, 
through whom all things were made; where is the intelligence of the Immutable Truth: of this the ungodly 
say, “the Sun rose not upon us.” Whosoever erreth not in Wisdom itself, is not burnt by the sun. 
Whosoever erreth not in the Church, and in the Lord’s Flesh, and in those things which were done for us 
in time, is not burnt by the moon. But every man although he believeth in Christ, erreth either in this or 
that respect, unless what is here prayed for, “The Lord is thy defence upon the hand of thy right hand,” is 
realized in him. He goeth on to say, “So that the sun shall not burn thee by day, nor the moon by night” 
(ver. 6). Thy defence, therefore, is upon the hand of thy right hand for this reason, that the sun may not 
burn thee by day, nor the moon by night. Understand hence, brethren, that it is spoken figuratively. For, in 
truth, if we think of the visible sun, it burneth by day: doth the moon burn by night? But what is burning? 
Offence. Hear the Apostle’s words: “Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is offended, and I burn not?” 


8. “For the Lord shall preserve thee from all evil” (ver. 7). From offences in the sun, from offences in the 
moon, from all evil shall He preserve thee, who is thy defence upon the hand of thy right hand, who will 
not sleep nor slumber. And for what reason? Because we are amid temptations: “The Lord shall preserve 
thee from all evil. The Lord preserve thy soul:” even thy very soul. “The Lord preserve thy going out and 
thy coming in, from this time forth for evermore” (ver. 8). Not thy body; for the Martyrs were consumed in 
the body: but “the Lord preserve thy soul;” for the Martyrs yielded not up their souls. The persecutors 
raged against Crispina, whose birthday we are to-day celebrating; they were raging against a rich and 
delicate woman: but she was strong, for the Lord was her defence upon the hand of her right hand. He 
was her Keeper. Is there any one in Africa, my brethren, who knoweth her not? For she was most 
illustrious, noble in birth, abounding in wealth: but all these things were in her left hand, beneath her 
head. An enemy advanced to strike her head, and the left hand was presented to him, which was under 
her head. Her head was above, the right hand embraced her from above. ... 


PSALM CXXII 


1. As impure love inflames the mind, and summons the soul destined to perish to lust for earthly things, 
and to follow what is perishable, and precipitates it into lowest places, and sinks it into the abyss; so holy 
love raiseth us to heavenly things, and inflames us to what is eternal, and excites the soul to those things 
which do not pass away nor die, and from the abyss of hell raiseth it to heaven. Yet all love hath a power 
of its own, nor can love in the soul of the lover be idle; it must needs draw it on. But dost thou wish to 
know of what sort love is? See whither it leadeth... 


2. This Psalm is a “Song of degrees;” as we have often said to you, for these degrees are not of descent, 
but of ascent. He therefore longeth to ascend. And whither doth he wish to ascend, save into heaven? 
What meaneth, into heaven? Doth he wish to ascend that he may be with the sun, moon, and stars? Far be 
it! But there is in heaven the eternal Jerusalem, where are our fellow-citizens, the Angels: we are 
wanderers on earth from these our fellow-citizens. We sigh in our pilgrimage; we shall rejoice in the city. 
But we find companions in this pilgrimage, who have already seen this city herself; who summon us to run 
towards her. At these he also rejoiceth, who saith, “I rejoiced in them who said unto me, We will go into 
the house of the Lord” (ver. 1)... 


3. “Our feet were standing in the courts of Jerusalem” (ver. 2)... Consider what thou wilt be there; and 
although thou art as yet on the road, place this before thine eyes, as if thou wert already standing, as if 
thou wert already rejoicing without ceasing among the Angels; as if that which is written were realized in 
thee: “Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house; they will be alway praising Thee.” “Our feet stood in the 
courts of Jerusalem.” What Jerusalem? This earthly Jerusalem also is wont to be called by the name: 
though this Jerusalem is but the shadow of that. And what great thing is it to stand in this Jerusalem, since 
this Jerusalem hath not been able to stand, but hath been turned into a ruin? Doth then the Holy Spirit 
pronounce this, out of the kindled heart of the loving Psalmist, as a great thing? Is not it that Jerusalem, 
unto whom the Lord said, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the Prophets,” etc. What great thing 
then did he desire; to stand among those who slew the Prophets, and stoned them that were sent unto 
them? God forbid that he should think of that Jerusalem, who so loveth, who so burneth, who so longeth to 
reach that Jerusalem, “our Mother,” of which the Apostle saith, that She is “eternal in the Heavens.” 


4. “Jerusalem that is being built as a city” (ver. 3). Brethren, when David was uttering these words, that 
city had been finished, it was not being built. It is some city he speaketh of, therefore, which is now being 
built, unto which living stones run in faith, of whom Peter saith, “Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a 
spiritual house;” that is, the holy temple of God. What meaneth, ye are built up as lively stones? Thou 
livest, if thou believest: but if thou believest, thou art made a temple of God; for the Apostle Paul saith, 
“The temple of God is holy, which temple are ye.” This city is therefore now in building; stones are cut 
down from the hills by the hands of those who preach truth, they are squared that they may enter into an 
everlasting structure. There are still many stones in the hands of the Builder: let them not fall from His 
hands, that they may be built perfect into the structure of the temple. This, then, is the “Jerusalem that is 
being built as a city:” Christ is its foundation. The Apostle Paul saith, “Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Christ Jesus.” When a foundation is laid on earth, the walls are built above, and 
the weight of the walls tends towards the lowest parts, because the foundation is laid at the bottom. But if 
our foundation be in heaven, let us be built towards heaven. Bodies have built the edifice of this basilica, 
the ample size of which ye see; and since bodies have built it, they placed the foundation lowest: but since 
we are Spiritually built, our foundation is placed at the highest point. Let us therefore run thither, where 
we may be built... But what Jerusalem do I speak of? Is it that, he asketh, which ye see standing, raised 
on the structure of its walls? No; but the “Jerusalem which is being built as a city.” Why not, a city, instead 
of, “as a city;” save because those walls, so built in Jerusalem, were a visible city, as it is by all called a 
city, literally; but this is being built “as a city,” for they who enter it are like living stones; for they are not 
literally stones? Just as they are called stones, and yet are not so: so the city styled “as a city,” is nota 
city; for he said, “is being built.” For by the word building, he meant to be understood the structure, and 
cohesion of bodies and walls. For a city is properly understood of the men that inhabit there. But in saying 
“is building,” he showed us that he meant a town. And since a spiritual building hath some resemblance to 
a bodily building, therefore it “is building as a city.” 


5. But let the following words remove all doubt that we ought not to understand carnally the words, 
“Whose partaking is in the same.” .. . What meaneth, “the same”? What is ever in the same state; not 
what is now in one state, now in another. What then is, “the same,” save that which is? What is that which 
is? That which is everlasting ... Behold “The Same: I Am that I Am, I AM.” Thou canst not understand; it 
is much to understand, it is much to apprehend. Remember what He, whom thou canst not comprehend, 
became for thee. Remember the flesh of Christ, towards which thou wast raised when sick, and when left 
half dead from the wounds of robbers, that thou mightest be brought to the Inn, and there mightest be 
cured. Let us therefore run unto the Lord’s house, and reach the city where our feet may stand; the city 
“that is building as a city: whose partaking is in The Same.” ... 


6. That city “which partaketh in the same,” partaketh in its stability: justly therefore, since he is made a 
sharer in its stability, saith he who runneth thither. For all things there stand where nought passeth by. 
Dost thou too wish to stand there and not to pass by? Run thither. Nobody hath “the same” from himself. . 


7. “For thither the tribes went up” (ver. 4). We were asking whither he ascendeth who hath fallen; for we 
said, it is the voice of a man who is ascending, of the Church rising. Can we tell whither it ascendeth? 
whither it goeth? whither it is raised? “Thither,” he saith, “the tribes went up.” Whither? To “partaking in 
the Same.” But what are the tribes? Many know, many know not. For if we use the word “curies” in its 
proper sense, we understand nothing, save the “curies” which exist in each particular city, whence the 
terms “curiales” and “decuriones,” that is, the citizens of a curia or a decuria; and ye know that each city 
hath such curies. But there are, or were at one time, curies of the people in those cities, and one city hath 
many curies, as Rome hath thirty-five curies of the people. These are called tribes. The people of Israel 
had twelve of these, according to the sons of Jacob. 


8. There were twelve tribes of the people of Israel: but there were good, and there were bad among them. 
For how evil were those tribes which crucified our Lord! How good those who recognised the Lord! Those 
tribes then who crucified the Lord, were tribes of the devil. When therefore he here said, “For thither the 
tribes go up;” that thou mightest not understand all the tribes, he added, “even the tribes of the Lord.” .. . 
What are the tribes of the Lord? “A testimony unto Israel.” Hear, brethren, what this meaneth. “A 
testimony to Israel:” that is, whereby it may be known that it is truly Israel .. . He is such in whom there 


is no guile. And what did the Lord say, when He saw Nathanael? “Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is 
no guile.” If therefore he is a true Israelite, in whom there is no guile, those tribes go up to Jerusalem, in 
whom there is no guile. ... Wherefore do they go up? “To confess unto Thy Name, O Lord.” It could not be 
more nobly expressed. As pride presumeth, so doth humility confess. As he is a presumer, who wishes to 
appear what he is not, so is he a confessor, who does not wish that to be seen which himself is, and loves 
That which He is. To this therefore do Israelites go up, in whom is no guile, because they are truly 
Israelites, because in them is the testimony of Israel. 


9. “For there were seated seats for judgment” (ver. 5). This is a wonderful riddle, a wonderful question, if 
it be not understood. He calleth those seats, which the Greeks call thrones. The Greeks call chairs 
thrones, as a term of honour. Therefore, my brethren, it is not wonderful if even we should sit on seats, or 
chairs; but that these seats themselves should sit, when shall we be able to understand this? As if some 
one should say: let stools or chairs sit here. We sit on chairs, we sit on seats, we sit on stools; the seats 
themselves sit not. What then meaneth this, “For there were seated seats for judgment”? . . . If therefore 
heaven be the seat of God, and the Apostles are heaven; they themselves are become the seat of God, the 
throne of God. It is said in another passage: “The soul of the righteous is the throne of wisdom.” A great 
truth, a great truth, is declared; the throne of wisdom is the soul of the righteous; that is, wisdom sitteth 
in the soul of the righteous as it were in her chair, in her throne, and thence judgeth whatsoever she 
judgeth. There were therefore thrones of wisdom, and therefore the Lord said unto them, “Ye shall sit 
upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” So they also shall sit upon twelve seats, and they 
are themselves the seats of God; for of them it is said, “For there were seated seats.” Who sat? “Seats.” 
And who are the seats? They of whom it is said, “The soul of the righteous is the seat of wisdom.” Who are 
the seats? The heavens. Who are the heavens? Heaven. What is heaven? That of which the Lord saith, 
“Heaven is My seat.” The righteous then themselves are the seats; and have seats; and seats shall be 
seated in that Jerusalem. For what purpose? “For judgment.” Ye shall sit, He saith, on twelve thrones, O ye 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. Judging whom? Those who are below on earth. Who will 
judge? They who have become heaven. But they who shall be judged, will be divided into two bodies: one 
will be on the right hand, the other on the left... 


10. He at once addeth, as unto the seats themselves, “Enquire ye the things that are for the peace of 
Jerusalem” (ver. 6). O ye seats, who now sit unto judgment, and are made the seats of the Lord who 
judgeth (since they who judge, enquire; they who are judged, are enquired of), “Enquire ye,” he saith, 
“the things that are for the peace of Jerusalem.” What will they find by asking? That some have done 
deeds of charity, that others have not. Those whom they shall find to have done deeds of charity, they will 
summon them unto Jerusalem; for these deeds are “for the peace of Jerusalem.” Love is a powerful thing, 
my brethren, love is a powerful thing. Do ye wish to see how powerful a thing love is? .. . If charity be 
destitute of means, so that it cannot find what to bestow upon the poor, let it love: let it give “one cup of 
cold water;” as much shall be laid to its account, as to Zaccheus who gave half his patrimony to the poor. 
Wherefore this? The one gave so little, the other so much, and shall so much be imputed to the former? 
Just so much. For though his resources are unequal, his charity is not unequal. 


11....”And plenteousness,” he addeth, “for them that love thee.” He addresses Jerusalem herself, They 
have plenteousness who love her. Plenteousness after want: here they are destitute, there they are 
affluent; here they are weak, there they are strong; here they want, there they are rich. How have they 
become rich? Because they gave here what they received from God for a season, and received there what 
God will afterwards pay back for evermore. Here, my brethren, even rich men are poor. It is a good thing 
for a rich man to acknowledge himself poor: for if he think himself full, that is mere puffing, not 
plenteousness. Let him own himself empty, that he may be filled. What hath he? Gold. What hath he not 
yet? Everlasting life. Let him consider what he hath, and see what he hath not. Brethren, of that which he 
hath, let him give, that he may receive what he hath not; let him purchase out of that which he hath, that 
which he hath not, “and plenteousness for them that love thee.” 


12. “Peace be in thy strength” (ver. 7). O Jerusalem, O city, who art being built as a city, whose partaking 
is in “The Same:” “Peace be in thy strength:” peace be in thy love; for thy strength is thy love. Hear the 
Song of songs: “Love is strong as death.” A great saying that, brethren, “Love is strong as death.” The 
strength of charity could not be expressed in grander terms than these, “Love is strong as death.” For who 
resisteth death, my brethren? Consider, my brethren. Fire, waves, the sword, are resisted: we resist 
principalities, we resist kings; death cometh alone, who resisteth it? There is nought more powerful than 
it. Charity therefore is compared with its strength, in the words, “Love is strong as death.” And since this 
love slayeth what we have been, that we may be what we were not; love createth a sort of death in us. 
This death he had died who said, “The world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world:” this death they 
had died unto whom he said, “Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.” Love is strong as death 


13. Thus as he was here speaking of charity, he addeth, “For my brethren and companions’ sake, I spoke 
peace of thee” (ver. 8). O Jerusalem, thou city whose partaking is in The Same, I in this life and on this 
earth, I poor, he saith, Ia stranger and groaning, not as yet enjoying to the full thy peace, and preaching 
thy peace; preach it not for my own sake, as the heretics, who seeking their own glory, say, Peace be with 
you: and have not the peace which they preach to the people. For if they had peace, they would not tear 


asunder unity. “I,” he saith, “spoke peace of thee.” But wherefore? “For my brethren and companions’ 
sake:” not for my own honour, not for my own money, not for my life; for, “To me to live is Christ, and to 
die is gain.” But, “I spoke peace of thee, for my brethren and companions’ sakes.” For he wished to 
depart, and to be with Christ: but, since he must preach these things to his companions and his brethren, 
to abide in the flesh, he addeth, is more needful for you. 


14. “Because of the house of the Lord my God, I have sought good things for thee” (ver. 9). Not on my own 
account have sought good things, for then I should not seek for thee, but for myself; and so should I not 
have them, because I should not seek them for thee; but, “Because of the house of the Lord my God,” 
because of the Church, because of the Saints, because of the pilgrims; because of the poor, that they may 
go up; because we say to them, we will go into the house of the Lord: because of the house of the Lord my 
God itself, I have sought good things for Thee. These long and needful words gather ye, brethren, eat 
them, drink them, and grow strong, run, and seize. 


PSALM CXXIII 


1.... Let this singer ascend; and let this man sing from the heart of each of you, and let each of you be 
this man, for when each of you saith this, since ye are all one in Christ, one man saith this; and saith not, 
“Unto Thee, O Lord, have” we “lift up” our “eyes;” but, “Unto Thee, O Lord, have I lift up mine eyes” (ver. 
1). Ye ought indeed to imagine that every one of you is speaking; but that One in an especial sense 
speaketh, who is also spread abroad over the whole world... 


What maketh the heart of a Christian heavy? Because he is a pilgrim, and longeth for his country. If thy 
heart be heavy on this score, although thou hast been prosperous in the world, still thou dost groan: and if 
all things combine to render thee prosperous, and this world smile upon thee on every side, thou 
nevertheless groanest, because thou seest that thou art set in a pilgrimage; and feelest that thou hast 
indeed happiness in the eyes of fools, but not as yet after the promise of Christ: this thou seekest with 
groans, this thou seekest with longings, and by longing ascendest, and while thou ascendest dost sing the 
Song of Degrees. 


2.... Where then are the ladders? For we behold so great an interval between heaven and earth, there is 
so wide a separation, and so great a space of regions between: we wish to climb thither, we see no ladder; 
do we deceive ourselves, because we sing the Song of Degrees, that is, the Song of ascent? We ascend 
unto heaven, if we think of God, who hath made ascending steps in the heart. What is to ascend in heart? 
To advance towards God. As every man who faileth, doth not descend, but falleth: so every one who 
profiteth doth ascend: but if he so profit, as to avoid pride: if he so ascend as not to fall: but if while he 
profiteth he become proud, in ascending he again falleth. But that he may not be proud, what ought he to 
do? Let him lift up his eyes unto Him who dwelleth in heaven, let him not heed himself... . 


3. If my brethren, we understand by heaven the firmament which we see with our bodily eyes, we shall 
indeed so err, as to imagine that we cannot ascend thither without ladders, or some scaling machines: but 
if we ascend spiritually, we ought to understand heaven spiritually: if the ascent be in affection, heaven is 
in righteousness. What is then the heaven of God? All holy souls, all righteous souls. For the Apostles also, 
although they were on earth in the flesh, were heaven; for the Lord, enthroned in them, traversed the 
whole world. He then dwelleth in heaven. How? . .. How long are they the temple according to faith? As 
long as Christ dwelleth in them through faith; as the Apostle saith, “That Christ may dwell in your hearts 
through faith.” But they are already heaven in whom God already dwelleth visibly, who see Him face to 
face; all the holy Apostles, all the holy Virtues, Powers, Thrones, Lordships, that heavenly Jerusalem, 
wanderers from whence we groan, and for which we pray with longing; and there God dwelleth. Thither 
hath the Psalmist lifted up his faith, thither he riseth in affection, with longing hopes: and this very 
longing causeth the soul to purge off the filth of sins, and to be cleansed from every stain, that itself also 
may become heaven; because it hath lifted up its eyes unto Him who dwelleth in heaven. For if we have 
determined that that heaven which we see with our bodily eyes is the dwelling of God, the dwelling of God 
will pass away; for “heaven and earth will pass away.” Then, before God created heaven and earth, where 
did He dwell? But some one saith: and before God made the Saints, where did He dwell? God dwelt in 
Himself, he dwelt with Himself, and God is with Himself. And when He deigneth to dwell in the Saints, the 
Saints are not the house of God in such wise, as that God should fall when it is withdrawn. For we dwell in 
a house in one way, in another way God dwelleth in the Saints. Thou dwellest in a house: if it be 
withdrawn, thou fallest: but God so dwelleth in the Saints, that if He should Himself depart, they fall... 


4. What then followeth, since he hath said, “Unto Thee do I lift up mine eyes”? (ver. 2). How hast thou 
lifted up thine eyes? “Behold, even as the eyes of servants look unto the hand of their masters, and as the 
eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her mistress: even so our eyes wait upon the Lord our God, until He 
have mercy upon us.” We are both servants, and a handmaiden: He is both our Master and our Mistress. 
What do these words mean? What do these similitudes mean? It is not wonderful if we are servants, and 
He our Master; but it is wonderful if we are a maiden, and He our Mistress. But not even our being a 
maiden is wonderful; for we are the Church: nor is it wonderful that He is our Mistress; for He is the 
Power and the Wisdom of God . . .. When therefore thou hearest Christ, lift up thine eyes to the hands of 
thy Master; when thou hearest the Power of God and the Wisdom of God, lift up thine eyes to the hands of 


thy Mistress; for thou art both servant and handmaiden; servant, for thou art a people; handmaiden, for 
thou art the Church. But this maiden hath found great dignity with God; she hath been made a wife. But 
until she come unto those spiritual embraces, where she may without apprehension enjoy Him whom she 
hath loved, and for whom she hath sighed in this tedious pilgrimage, she is betrothed: and hath received a 
mighty pledge, the blood of the Spouse for whom she sigheth without fear. Nor is it said unto her, Do not 
love; as it is sometimes said to any betrothed virgin, not as yet married: and is justly said, Do not love; 
when thou hast become a wife, then love: it is rightly said, because it is a precipitate and preposterous 
thing, and not a chaste desire, to love one whom she knoweth not whether she shall marry. For it may 
happen that one man may be betrothed to her, and another man marry her. But as there is no one else 
who can be preferred to Christ, let her love without apprehension: and before she is joined unto Him, let 
her love, and sigh from a distance and from her far pilgrimage... 


5. “For we have been much filled with contempt” (ver. 3). All that will live piously according to Christ, 
must needs suffer reproof, must needs be despised by those who do not choose to live piously, all whose 
happiness is earthly. They are derided who call that happiness which they cannot see with their eyes, and 
it is said to them, What believest thou, madman? Dost thou see what thou believest? Hath any one 
returned from the world below, and reported to thee what is going on there? Behold I see and enjoy what I 
love. Thou art scorned, because thou dost hope for what thou seest not; and he who seemeth to hold what 
he seeth, scorneth thee. Consider well if he doth really hold it...I have my house, he hath boasted 
himself. Thou askest, what house of his own? That which my father left me. And whence did he derive this 
house? My grandfather left it him. Go back even to his great grandfather, then to his great grandfather’s 
father, and he can no longer tell their names. Art thou not rather terrified by this thought, that thou seest 
many have passed through this house, and that none of them hath carried it away with him to his 
everlasting home? Thy father left it: he passed through it: thus thou also wilt pass by. If therefore thou 
hast a mere passing stay in thy house, it is an inn for passing guests, not an habitation for permanent 
abode. Yet since we hope for those things which are to come, and sigh for future happiness, and since it 
hath not yet appeared what we shall be, although we are already “sons of God;” for “our life is hidden 
with Christ in God:” “we are utterly despised,” by those who seek or enjoy happiness in this world. 


6. “Our soul is filled exceedingly; a reproach to the wealthy, and a contempt to the proud” (ver. 4). We 
were asking who were “the wealthy:” he hath expounded to thee, in that he hath said, “the proud.” 
“Reproach” and “contempt” are the same: and “wealthy” is the same with “proud.” It is a repetition of the 
sentence, “a reproach to the wealthy, and a contempt to the proud.” Why are the proud wealthy? Because 
they wish to be happy here. Why? since they themselves too are miserable, are they wealthy? But perhaps 
when they are miserable, they do not mock us. Listen, my beloved. Then perchance they mock when they 
are happy, when they boast themselves in the pomp of their riches! when they boast themselves in the 
inflated state of false honours: then they mock us, and seem to say, Behold, it is well with me: I enjoy the 
good things before me: let those who promise what they cannot show depart from me: what I see, I hold; 
what I see, I enjoy; may I fare well in this life. Be thou more secure; for Christ hath risen again, and hath 
taught thee what He will give in another life: be assured that He giveth it. But that man mocketh thee, 
because he holdeth what he hath. Bear with his mockeries, and thou wilt laugh at his groans: for 
afterwards there will come a season when these very persons will say, “This was he whom we had 
sometimes in derision.” ... 


7. To this we must add, that sometimes those also who are beneath the scourge of temporal unhappiness, 
mock us . . . Did not the robber mock, who was crucified with our crucified Lord? If therefore they who 
are not wealthy mock us, why doth the Psalm say, “A reproach to the wealthy”? If we carefully sift the 
matter, even these (the unfortunate) are wealthy. How are they wealthy? Yea; for if they were not wealthy, 
they would not be proud. For one man is wealthy in money, and proud on that score: another is wealthy in 
honours, and is proud on that account: another imagines himself wealthy in righteousness, and hence his 
pride, which is worse. They who seem not to be wealthy in money, seem to themselves to be wealthy in 
righteousness towards God; and when calamity overtakes them, they justify themselves, accuse God, and 
say, What wrong have I been guilty of, or, what have I done? Thou repliest: Look back, call to mind thy 
sins, see if thou hast done nothing. He is somewhat touched in conscience, and returneth to himself, and 
thinketh of his evil deeds; and when he hath thought of his evil deeds, not even then doth he choose to 
confess that he deserves his sufferings; but saith, Behold, I have clearly done many things; but I see that 
many have done worse, and suffer no evil. He is righteous against God. He also therefore is wealthy: he 
hath his breast puffed out with righteousness; since God seemeth to him to do ill, and he seemeth to 
himself to suffer unjustly. And if thou gavest him a vessel to pilot, he would be shipwrecked with it: yet he 
wishes to deprive God of the government of this world, and himself to hold the helm of Creation, and to 
distribute among all men pains and pleasures, punishments and rewards. Miserable soul! yet why do ye 
wonder? He is wealthy, but wealthy in iniquity, wealthy in malignity; but is more wealthy in iniquity, in 
proportion as he seemeth to himself to be wealthy in righteousness. 


8. But a Christian ought not to be wealthy, but ought to acknowledge himself poor; and if he hath riches, 
he ought to know that they are not true riches, so that he may desire others . . . And what is the wealth of 
our righteousness? How much soever righteousness there may be in us, it is a sort of dew compared to 
that fountain: compared to that plenteousness it is as a few drops, which may soften our life, and relax our 
hard iniquity. Let us only desire to be filled with the full fountain of righteousness, let us long to be filled 


with that abundant richness, of which it is said in the Psalm, “They shall be satisfied with the 
plenteousness of Thy house: and Thou shalt give them drink out of the torrent of Thy pleasure.” But while 
we are here, let us understand ourselves to be destitute and in want; not only in respect of those riches 
which are not the true riches, but of salvation itself. And when we are whole, let us understand that we 
are weak. For as long as this body hungers and thirsts, as long as this body is weary with watching, weary 
with standing, weary with walking, weary with sitting, weary with eating; whithersoever it turneth itself 
for a relief from weariness, there it discovereth another source of fatigue: there is therefore no perfect 
soundness, not even in the body itself. Those riches are then not riches, but beggary; for the more they 
abound, the more doth destitution and avarice increase . . . Let then our whole hunger, our whole thirst, 
be for true riches, and true health, and true righteousness. What are true riches? That heavenly abode in 
Jerusalem. For who is called rich on this earth? When a rich man is praised, what is meant? He is very 
rich: nothing is wanting to him. That surely is the praise of him that praiseth the other: for it is not this, 
when it is said, He wants nothing. Consider if he really want nothing. If he desires nothing, he wants 
nothing: but if he still desires more than what he hath, his riches have increased in such wise, that his 
wants have increased also. But in that City there will be true riches, because there will be nothing 
wanting to us there; for we shall not be in need of anything, and there will be true health... 


PSALM CXXIV 


1. Ye already well know, dearest brethren, that a “Song of Degrees,” is a song of our ascent: and that this 
ascent is not effected by the feet of the body, but by the affections of the heart. This we have repeatedly 
reminded you of: and we need not repeat it too often, that there may be room for saying what hath not yet 
been said. This Psalm, therefore, which ye have now heard sung for you, is inscribed, “A Song of Degrees.” 
This is its title. They sing therefore while ascending: and sometimes as it were one man singeth, 
sometimes as it were many; because many are one, since Christ is One, and in Christ the members of 
Christ constitute one with Christ, and the Head of all these members is in heaven. But although the body 
toileth on earth, it is not cut off from its Head; for the Head looketh down from above, and regardeth the 
body. ... Whether therefore one or many sing; many men are one man, because it is unity; and Christ, as 
we have said, is One, and all Christians are members of Christ. 


2... . Certain members indeed of that body of which we also are, which can sing in truth, have gone 
before us. And this the holy Martyrs have sung: for they have already escaped, and are with Christ in joy 
about to receive at last incorruptible bodies, the very same which were at first corruptible, wherein they 
have suffered pains; of the same there will be made for them ornaments of righteousness. Therefore 
whether they in reality, or we in hope, joining our affections with their crowns, and longing for such a life 
as we have not here, and shall never gain unless we have longed for it here, let us all sing together, and 
say, “If the Lord Himself had not been in us.” .. . 


3. “If the Lord Himself had not been in us, now may Israel say” (ver. 1)... When? “When men rose up 
against us” (ver. 2). Marvel not: they have been subdued: for they were men; but the Lord was in us, man 
was not in us: for men rose up against us. Nevertheless men would crush other men, unless in those men 
who could not be crushed, there were not man, but the Lord. For what could men do to you, while ye 
rejoiced, and sang, and securely held everlasting bliss? what could men do to you when they rose against 
you, if the Lord had not been on your side? what could they do? “Perchance they had swallowed us up 
quick” (ver. 3). “Swallowed us up:” they would not first have slain us, and so have swallowed us up. O 
inhuman, O cruel men! The Church swalloweth not thus. To Peter it was said, “Kill and eat:” not, Swallow 
quick. Because no man entereth into the body of the Church, save he be slain first. What he was dieth, 
that he may be what he was not. Otherwise, he who is not slain, and is not eaten by the Church, may be in 
the visible number of the people: but he cannot be in the number of the people which is known to God, 
whereof the Apostle saith, “The Lord knoweth who are His,” save he be eaten; and eaten he cannot be, 
save he first be slain. The Pagan cometh, still in him idolatry liveth; he must be grafted among the 
members of Christ: that he may be engrafted, he must needs be eaten; but he cannot be eaten by the 
Church, save first he be slain. Let him renounce the world, then is he slain; let him believe in God, then is 
he eaten . . . But they in whom the Lord is, are slain and die not. But they who consent and live, are 
swallowed quick, when swallowed up they die. But they who have suffered, and have not yielded to 
tribulations, rejoice and say, “If the Lord had not been in us,” etc. 


4....”When their fury was enraged upon us.” They are now in anger, they now openly rage: “perchance 
the water had drowned us” (ver. 4). By water he meaneth ungodly nations: and we shall see what sort of 
water in the following verses. Whoever had consented unto them, water would have overwhelmed him. 
For he would die by the death of the Egyptians, he would not pass through after the example of the 
Israelites. For ye know, brethren, that the people of Israel passed through the water, by which the 
Egyptians were overwhelmed. But what sort of water is this? It is a torrent, it flows with violence, but it 
will pass by ... Hence He, our Head, first drinketh, of whom it is said in the Psalms, “He shall drink of the 
torrent in the way: therefore shall He lift up His head.” For our Head is already exalted, because He drank 
of the torrent by the way; for our Lord hath suffered. If therefore our Head hath been already raised up, 
why doth the body fear the torrent? Without doubt, because the Head hath been raised, the body also will 
say hereafter, “Our soul hath passed over the torrent. Perhaps our soul hath passed over the water 
without substance” (ver. 5). Behold, what sort of water he was speaking of, “The water perchance had 


overwhelmed us.” But what meaneth, “without substance”? 


5. In the first place, what meaneth, “Perchance our soul hath passed over”? (ver. 5). Understand however 
the meaning to be this: “Thinkest thou our soul hath passed over?” and why do they say, “Thinkest thou”? 
Because the greatness of the danger maketh it hardly credible that he hath escaped. They have endured a 
great death: they have been in great dangers; they have been so much oppressed, that they almost gave 
consent while alive, and were all but swallowed up alive: now therefore that they have escaped, now that 
they are secure, but still remember the danger, the great danger, say, “Thinkest thou our soul hath passed 
over the water without substance?” 


6. What is the water without substance, save the water of sins without substance? For sins have not 
substance: they have destitution, not substance; they have want, not substance. In that water without 
substance, the younger son lost the whole of his substance . . . Dost thou wish to see how the water is 
without substance? Take away with thee to the world below what thou hast acquired: what wilt thou do? 
Thou hast acquired gold: thou hast lost thy faith: after a few days thou leavest this life; thou canst not 
take away with thee the gold thou hast acquired by the loss of thy good faith; thy heart, destitute of faith, 
goeth forth into punishment—thy heart, which if full of faith, would go forth unto a crown. Behold, what 
thou hast done is nothing: and thou hast offended God for nothing. 


7. Men hear that common proverb; and the proverbs of God slumber in them. What proverb? “Better in 
hand than in hope.” Unhappy man, what hast thou in hand? Thou sayest, “Better in hand.” Hold it so as 
not to lose it, and then say, “Better in hand.” But if thou holdest it not, why dost thou not hold fast that 
which thou canst not lose? What then hast thou in hand? Gold. Keep it in hand, therefore: if thou hast it in 
hand, let it not be taken away without thy consent. But if through gold also thou art carried where thou 
wishest not, and if a more powerful robber seeketh thee, because he findeth thee a less powerful robber; 
if a stronger eagle pursue thee, because thou hast carried off a hare before him: the lesser was thy prey, 
thou wilt be a prey unto the greater. Men see not these things in human affairs: by so much avarice are 
they blinded... 


8. Let them escape the water without substance, and say, “Blessed be the Lord, who hath not given us 
over for a prey unto their teeth” (ver. 6). For the hunters were following, and had placed a bait in their 
trap. What bait? The sweetness of this life, so that each man for the sake of the sweetness of this life may 
thrust his head into iniquity, and be caught in the trap. Not they, in whom the Lord was, they who say, “If 
the Lord Himself had not been in us;” they have not been taken in the trap. Let the Lord be in thee, and 
thou wilt not be taken in the trap. 


9. “Our soul is escaped, even as a bird out of the snare of the fowlers” (ver. 7). Because the Lord was in 
the soul itself, therefore hath that soul escaped, even as a bird out of the snare of the fowler. Why like a 
bird? Because it had fallen heedlessly, like a bird; and it could say afterwards, God will forgive me. 
Unstable bird, rather set thy feet firm upon the rock: go not into the trap. Thou wilt be taken, consumed, 
crushed. Let the Lord be in thee, and He will deliver thee from greater threats, from the snare of the 
fowlers. As if thou wert to see a bird about to fall into a snare, thou makest a greater noise that it may fly 
away from the net; so also, when perhaps some even of the Martyrs were stretching out their neck after 
the enjoyment of this life, the Lord, who was in them, made the noise of hell, and the bird was delivered 
from the snare of the fowlers. The snare was the sweetness of this life: they were not entangled in the 
snare, and were slain; by their slaughter the net was broken; no longer did the sweetness of this life 
remain, that they might again be entangled by it, but it was crushed. Was the bird also crushed? Far be it! 
for it was not in the snare: “The snare is broken, and we are delivered.” 


10... .”Our help standeth in the Name of the Lord, who hath made heaven and earth” (ver. 8). For if this 
were not our help, the snare would not indeed remain for ever; but when the bird was once taken, it 
would be crushed. For this life will pass away; and they who shall have been taken in by its pleasures, and 
through these pleasures have offended God, will pass away with this life. For the snare will be broken; be 
ye assured of this: all the sweetness of this present life will no longer exist, when the lot assigned to it 
hath been fulfilled; but we must not be enthralled by it, so that when the net is broken, thou mayest then 
rejoice and say, “The snare is broken, and we are delivered.” But lest thou think that thou canst do this of 
thy own strength, consider whose work thy deliverance is (for if thou art proud, thou fallest into the 
snare), and say, “Our help standeth in the Name of the Lord, who hath made heaven and earth.”... 


PSALM CXXV 


1. This Psalm, belonging to the number of the Songs of Degrees, teacheth us, while we ascend and raise 
our minds unto the Lord our God in loving charity and piety, not to fix our gaze upon men who are 
prosperous in this world, with a happiness that is false and unstable, and altogether seductive; where they 
cherish nothing save pride, and their heart freezeth up against God, and is made hard against the shower 
of His grace, so that it beareth not fruit. ... 


2. “They that put their trust in the Lord shall be even as the mount Sion: they shall not be removed for 
ever” (ver. 1). 


3. Who are these? “They shall stand fast for ever, who dwell in Jerusalem” (ver. 2). If we understand this 
earthly Jerusalem, all who dwelt therein have been excluded by wars and by the destruction of the city: 
thou now seekest a Jew in the city of Jerusalem, and findest him not. Why then will “they that dwell in 
Jerusalem not be moved for ever,” save because there is another Jerusalem, of which ye are wont to hear 
much? She is our mother, for whom we sigh and groan in this pilgrimage, that we may return unto her... . 
They then who dwell therein “shall never be moved.” But they who dwelt in that earthly Jerusalem, have 
been moved; first in heart, afterwards by exile. When they were moved in heart and fell, then they 
crucified the King of the heavenly Jerusalem herself; they were already spiritually without, and shut out of 
doors their very King. For they cast Him out without their city, and crucified Him without. He too cast 
them out of His city, that is, of the everlasting Jerusalem, the Mother of us all, who is in Heaven. 


4. What is this Jerusalem? He briefly describes it. “The mountains stand around Jerusalem” (ver. 2). Is it 
anything great, that we are in a city surrounded by mountains? Is this the whole of our happiness, that we 
shall have a city which mountains surround? Do we not know what mountains are? or what are mountains 
save swellings of the earth? Different then from these are those mountains that we love, lofty mountains, 
preachers of truth, whether Angels, or Apostles, or Prophets. They stand around Jerusalem; they surround 
her, and, as it were, form a wall for her. Of these lovely and delightful mountains Scripture constantly 
speaketh. ... They are the mountains of whom we sing: “I lifted up mine eyes unto the mountains, from 
whence my help shall come:” because in this life we have help from the holy Scriptures. And through the 
mountains that receive peace, the little hills received righteousness: for what saith he of the mountains 
themselves? He said not, they have peace from themselves, or they make peace, or generate peace; but, 
they receive peace. The Lord is the source, whence they receive peace. So therefore lift up thine eyes to 
the mountains for the sake of peace, that thy help may come from the Lord, who hath made heaven and 
earth. Again, the Holy Spirit mentioning these mountains saith this: “Thou dost light them wonderfully 
from Thy everlasting mountains.” He said not, the mountains light them: but, Thou lightest them from Thy 
everlasting mountains: through those mountains whom Thou hast willed to be everlasting, preaching the 
Gospel, Thou lighting them, not the mountains. Such then are the “mountains that stand around 
Jerusalem.” 


5. And that ye may know what sort of mountains these be that stand around Jerusalem; where Scripture 
hath mentioned good mountains, very rarely, and hardly, and perhaps never, doth it fail instantly to 
mention the Lord also, or allude to Him at the same moment, that our hopes rest not in the mountains. .. . 
Lest thou again shouldest tarry in the mountains, he at once addeth, “Even so the Lord standeth round 
about His people:” that thy hope might not lie in the mountains, but in Him who lighteth the mountains. 
For when He dwelleth in the mountains, that is, in the Saints, He Himself is round about His people; and 
He hath Himself walled His people with a spiritual fortification, that it may not be moved for evermore. 
But when Scripture speaketh of evil mountains, it addeth not the Lord unto them. Such mountains, we 
have already told you often, signify certain mighty, but evil, souls. For ye are not to suppose, brethren, 
that heresies could be produced through any little souls. None save great men have been the authors of 
heresies; but in proportion as they were mighty, so were they evil, mountains. For they were not such 
mountains as would receive peace, that the hills might receive righteousness; but they received 
dissension from their father the devil. There were therefore mountains: beware thou fly not to such 
mountains. For men will come, and say unto thee, There is a great hero, there is a great man! How great 
was that Donatus! How great is Maximian! and a certain Photinus, what a great man he was! And Arius 
too, how illustrious he was! All these I have mentioned are mountains, but mountains that cause 
shipwreck... . 


6. But love such mountains, in whom the Lord is. Then do those very mountains love thee, if thou hast not 
placed hope in them. See, brethren, what the mountains of God are. Thence they are so called in another 
passage: “Thy righteousness is like the mountains of God.” Not their righteousness, but “Thy 
righteousness.” Hear that great mountain the Apostle. “That I may be found in Him, not having mine own 
righteousness, which is of the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ.” But they who have 
chosen to be mountains through their own righteousness, as certain Jews or Pharisees their rulers, are 
thus blamed: “Being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about to establish their own 
righteousness, they have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God.” But they who have 
submitted themselves are exalted in such a manner as to be humble. In that they are great, they are 
mountains; in that they submit themselves unto God, they are valleys: and in that they have the capacity 
of piety, they receive the plenteousness of peace, and transmit the copious irrigation to the hills, only 
beware, at present, what mountains thou lovest. If thou wish to be loved by good mountains, place not thy 
trust even in good mountains. For how great a mountain was Paul? where is one like him found? We speak 
of the greatness of men. Can any one readily be found of so great grace? Nevertheless, he feared lest that 
bird should place trust in him: and what doth he say: “Was Paul crucified for you?” But lift up your eyes 
unto the mountains, whence help may come unto you: for, “I have planted, Apollos hath watered:” but, 
your help cometh from the Lord, who hath made Heaven and earth; for, “God gave the increase.” “The 
mountains,” therefore, “stand around Jerusalem.” But as “the mountains stand around Jerusalem, even so 
standeth the Lord round about His people, from this time forth for evermore.” If therefore the mountains 
stand around Jerusalem, and the Lord standeth round about His people, the Lord bindeth His people into 
one bond of love and peace, so that they who trust in the Lord, like the mount Sion, may not be moved for 
evermore: and this is, “from this time forth for evermore.” 


7. “For the Lord will not leave the rod of the ungodly upon the lot of the righteous, lest the righteous put 
forth their hands unto wickedness” (ver. 3). At present indeed the righteous suffer in some measure, and 
at present the unrighteous sometimes tyrannize over the righteous. In what ways? Sometimes the 
unrighteous arrive at worldly honours: when they have arrived at them, and have been made either judges 
or kings; for God doth this for the discipline of His folk, for the discipline of His people; the honour due to 
their power must needs be shown them. For thus hath God ordained His Church, that every power 
ordained in the world may have honour, and sometimes from those who are better than those in power. 
For the sake of illustration I take one instance; hence calculate the grades of all powers. The primary and 
every day relation of authority between man and man is that between master and slave. Almost all houses 
have a power of this sort. There are masters, there are also slaves; these are different names, but men 
and men are equal names. And what saith the Apostle, teaching that slaves are subject to their masters? 
“Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters according to the flesh:” for there is a Master 
according to the Spirit. He is the true and everlasting Master; but those temporal masters are for a time 
only. When thou walkest in the way, when thou livest in this life, Christ doth not wish to make thee proud. 
It hath been thy lot to become a Christian, and to have a man for thy master: thou wast not made a 
Christian, that thou mightest disdain to be a servant. For when by Christ’s command thou servest a man, 
thou servest not the man, but Him who commanded thee. He saith this also: “Servants, be obedient to 
them that are your masters according to the flesh.” Behold, he hath not made men free from being 
servants, but good servants from bad servants. How much do the rich owe to Christ, who orders their 
house for them! so that if thou hast had an unbelieving servant, suppose Christ convert him, and say not 
to him, Leave thy master, thou hast now known Him who is thy true Master: he perhaps is ungodly and 
unjust, thou art now faithful and righteous: it is unworthy that a righteous and faithful man should serve 
an unjust and unbelieving master. He spoke not thus unto him, but rather, Serve him: and to confirm the 
servant, added, Serve as I served; I before thee served the unjust. . . . If the Lord of heaven and earth, 
through whom all things were created, served the unworthy, asked mercy for His furious persecutors, 
and, as it were, showed Himself as their Physician at His Advent (for physicians also, better both in art 
and health, serve the sick): how much more ought not a man to disdain, with his whole mind, and his 
whole good will, with his whole love to serve even a bad master! Behold, a better serveth an inferior, but 
for a season. Understand what I have said of the master and slave, to be true also of powers and kings, of 
all the exalted stations of this world. For sometimes they are good powers, and fear God; sometimes they 
fear not God. Julian was an infidel Emperor, an apostate, a wicked man, an idolater; Christian soldiers 
served an infidel Emperor; when they came to the cause of Christ, they acknowledged Him only who was 
in heaven. If he called upon them at any time to worship idols, to offer incense; they preferred God to him: 
but whenever he commanded them to deploy into line, to march against this or that nation, they at once 
obeyed. They distinguished their everlasting from their temporal master; and yet they were, for the sake 
of their everlasting Master, submissive to their temporal master. 


8. But will it be thus always, that the ungodly have power over the righteous? It will not be so. The rod of 
the ungodly is felt for a season upon the lot of the righteous; but it is not left there, it will not be there for 
ever. A time will come, when Christ, appearing in his glory, shall gather all nations before Him. And thou 
wilt see there many slaves among the sheep, and many masters among the goats; and again many masters 
among the sheep, many slaves among the goats. For all slaves are not good—do not infer this from the 
consolation we have given to servants—nor are all masters evil, because we have thus repressed the pride 
of masters. There are good masters who believe, and there are evil: there are good servants who believe, 
and there are evil. But as long as good servants serve evil masters, let them endure for a season. “For God 
will not leave the rod of the ungodly upon the lot of the righteous.” Why will He not? “Lest the righteous 
put forth their hand unto wickedness:” that the righteous may endure for a season the domination of the 
ungodly, and may understand that this is not for ever, but may prepare themselves to possess their 
everlasting heritage... . 


9. And he therefore addeth, “Do well, O Lord, unto those that are good and true of heart” (ver. 4). They 
who are right in heart, of whom I was speaking a little before,—they who follow the will of God, not their 
own will,—reflect upon this. But they who wish to follow God, allow Him to go before, and themselves to 
follow; not themselves to go before, and Him to follow; and in all things they find Him good, whether 
chastening, or consoling, or exercising, or crowning, or cleansing, or enlightening; as the Apostle saith, 
“We know that all things work together for good to them that love God.” 


10. Whence the Psalmist at once addeth: “As for such as turn aside, the Lord shall lead them forth unto 
strangling with the workers of unrighteousness” (ver. 5): that is, those whose deeds they have imitated; 
because they took delight in their present pleasures, and did not believe in their punishments to come. 
What then shall they have, who are righteous in heart, and who turn not back? Let us now come to the 
heritage itself, brethren, for we are sons. What shall we possess? What is our heritage? what is our 
country: what is it called? Peace. In this we salute you, this we announce to you, this the mountains 
receive, and the little hills receive as righteousness. Peace is Christ: “for He is our peace, who hath made 
both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of partition between us.” Since we are sons, we Shall 
have an inheritance. And what shall this inheritance be called, but peace? And consider that they who love 
not peace are disinherited. Now they who divide unity, love not peace. Peace is the possession of the 
pious, the possession of heirs. And who are heirs? Sons. . . . Since then Christ the Son of God is peace, He 
therefore came to gather together His own, and to separate them from the wicked. From what wicked 


men? From those who hate Jerusalem, who hate peace, who wish to tear unity asunder, who believe not 
peace, who preach a false peace to the people, and have it not. To whom answer is made, when they say, 
“Peace be with you,” “And with thy spirit:” but they speak falsely, and they hear falsely. Unto whom do 
they say, Peace be with you? To those whom they separate from the peace of the whole earth. And unto 
whom is it said, “And with thy spirit”? To those who embrace dissensions, and who hate peace. For if 
peace were in their spirit, would they not love unity, and leave dissensions? Speaking then false words, 
they hear false words. Let us speak true words, and hear true words. Let us be Israel, and let us embrace 
peace; for Jerusalem is a vision of peace, and we are Israel, “and peace is upon Israel.” 


PSALM CXXVI 


1....How man had come into captivity, let us ask the Apostle Paul... . For he saith: “For we know that 
the Law is spiritual, but I am carnal, sold under sin.” Behold whence we became captives; because we 
were sold under sin. Who sold us? We ourselves, who consented to the seducer. We could sell ourselves; 
we could not redeem ourselves. We sold ourselves by consent of sin, we are redeemed in the faith of 
righteousness. For innocent blood was given for us, that we might be redeemed. Whatsoever blood he 
shed in persecuting the righteous, what kind of blood did he shed? Righteous men’s blood, indeed, he 
shed; they were Prophets, righteous men, our fathers, and Martyrs. Whose blood he shed, yet all coming 
of the offspring of sin. One blood he shed of Him who was not justified, but born righteous: by shedding 
that blood, he lost those whom he held. For they for whom innocent blood was given were redeemed, and, 
turned back from their captivity, they sing this Psalm. 


2. “When the Lord turned back the captivity of Sion, we became as those that are comforted” (ver. 1). He 
meant by this to say, we became joyful. When? “When the Lord turned back the captivity of Sion.” What is 
Sion? Jerusalem, the same is also the eternal Sion. How is Sion eternal, how is Sion captive? In angels 
eternal, in men captive. For not all the citizens of that city are captives, but those who are away from 
thence, they are captives. Man was a citizen of Jerusalem, but sold under sin he became a pilgrim. Of his 
progeny was born the human race, and the captivity of Sion filled all lands. And how is this captivity of 
Sion a shadow of that Jerusalem? The shadow of that Sion, which was granted to the Jews, in an image, in 
a figure, was in captivity in Babylonia, and after seventy years that people turned back to its own city... . 
But when all time is past, then we return to our country, as after seventy years that people returned from 
the Babylonish captivity, for Babylon is this world; since Babylon is interpreted “confusion.” ... So then 
this whole life of human affairs is confusion, which belongeth not unto God. In this confusion, in this 
Babylonish land, Sion is held captive. But “the Lord hath turned back the captivity of Sion.” “And we 
became,” he saith, “as those that are comforted.” That is, we rejoiced as receiving consolation. 
Consolation is not save for the unhappy, consolation is not save for them that groan, that mourn. 
Wherefore, “as those that are comforted,” except because we are still mourning? We mourn for our 
present lot, we are comforted in hope: when the present is passed by, of our mourning will come 
everlasting joy, when there will be no need of consolation, because we shall be wounded with no distress. 
But wherefore saith he “as” those that are comforted, and saith not comforted? This word “as,” is not 
always put for likeness: when we say “As,” it sometimes refers to the actual case, sometimes to likeness: 
here it is with reference to the actual case. . . . Walk therefore in Christ, and sing rejoicing, sing as one 
that is comforted; because He went before thee who hath commanded thee to follow Him. 


3. “Then was our mouth filled with joy, and our tongue with exultation” (ver. 2). That mouth, brethren, 
which we have in our body, how is it “filled with joy”? It useth not to be “filled,” save with meat, or drink, 
or some such thing put into the mouth. Sometimes our mouth is filled; and it is more that we say to your 
holiness, when we have our mouth full, we cannot speak. But we have a mouth within, that is, in the heart, 
whence whatsoever proceedeth, if it is evil, defileth us, if it is good, cleanseth us. For concerning this very 
mouth ye heard when the Gospel was read. For the Jews reproached the Lord, because His disciples ate 
with unwashen hands. They reproached who had cleanness without; and within were full of stains. They 
reproached, whose righteousness was only in the eyes of men. But the Lord sought our inward cleanness, 
which if we have, the outside must needs be clean also. “Cleanse,” He saith, “the inside,” and “the outside 
shall be clean also.” ... 


4. But let us return to what was just now read from the Gospel, relating to the verse before us, “Our 
mouth was filled with joy, and our tongue with delight:” for we are inquiring what mouth and what tongue. 
Listen, beloved brethren. The Lord was scoffed at, because His disciples ate with unwashed hands. The 
Lord answered them as was fitting, and said unto the crowds whom He had called unto Him, “Hear ye all, 
and understand: not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man; but that which cometh out of the 
mouth, this defileth a man.” What is this? when He said, what goeth into the mouth, He meant only the 
mouth of the body. For meat goeth in, and meats defile not a man; because, “All things are clean to the 
clean;” and, “every creature of God is good, and none to be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving.” . 


5. Guard the mouth of thy heart from evil, and thou wilt be innocent: the tongue of thy body will be 
innocent, thy hands will be innocent; even thy feet will be innocent, thy eyes, thy ears, will be innocent; all 
thy members will serve under righteousness, because a righteous commander hath thy heart. “Then shall 
they say among the heathen, the Lord hath done great things for them.” 


6. “Yea, the Lord hath done great things for us already, whereof we rejoice” (ver. 3). Consider, my 
brethren, if Sion doth not at present say this among the heathen, throughout the whole world; consider if 
men are not running unto the Church. In the whole world our redemption is received; Amen is answered. 
The dwellers in Jerusalem, therefore, captive, destined to return, pilgrims, sighing for their country, speak 
thus among the heathen. What do they say? “The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we rejoice.” 
Have they done anything for themselves? They have done ill with themselves, for they have sold 
themselves under sin. The Redeemer came, and did the good things for them. 


7. “Turn our captivity, O Lord, as the torrents in the south” (ver. 4). Consider, my brethren, what this 
meaneth. .. . As torrents are turned in the south, so turn our captivity. In a certain passage Scripture 
saith, in admonishing us concerning good works, “Thy sins also shall melt away, even as the ice in fair 
warm weather.” Our sins therefore bound us. How? As the cold bindeth the water that it run not. Bound 
with the frost of our sins, we have frozen. But the south wind is a warm wind: when the south wind blows, 
the ice melts, and the torrents are filled. Now winter streams are called torrents; for filled with sudden 
rains they run with great force. We had therefore become frozen in captivity; our sins bound us: the south 
wind the Holy Spirit hath blown: our sins are forgiven us, we are released from the frost of iniquity; as the 
ice in fair weather, our sins are melted. Let us run unto our country, as the torrents in the south.... 


8. For the next words are, “They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy” (ver. 5). In this life, which is full of 
tears, let us sow. What shall we sow? Good works. Works of mercy are our seeds: of which seeds the 
Apostle saith, “Let us not be weary in well doing; for in due season we shall reap if we faint not.” 
Speaking therefore of almsgiving itself, what saith he? “This I say; he that soweth sparingly, shall reap 
also sparingly.” He therefore who soweth plentifully, shall reap plentifully: he who soweth sparingly, shall 
reap also sparingly: and he that soweth nothing, shall reap nothing. Why do ye long for ample estates, 
where ye may sow plentifully? There is not a wider field on which ye can sow than Christ, who hath willed 
that we should sow in Himself. Your soil is the Church; sow as much as ye can. But thou hast not enough 
to do this. Hast thou the will? As what thou hadst would be nothing, if thou hadst not a good will; so do 
not despond, because thou hast not, if thou hast a good will. For what dost thou sow? Mercy. And what 
wilt thou reap? Peace. Said the Angels, Peace on earth unto rich men? No, but, “Peace on earth unto men 
of a good will.” Zacchaeus had a strong will, Zacchaeus had great charity. . . . Did then that widow who 
cast her two farthings into the treasury, sow little? Nay, as much as Zacchaeus. For she had narrower 
means, but an equal will. She gave her two mites with as good a will as Zacchaeus gave the half of his 
patrimony. If thou consider what they gave, thou wilt find their gifts different; if thou look to the source, 
thou wilt find them equal; she gave whatever she had, and he gave what he had... . But if they are 
beggars whose profession is asking alms, in trouble they also have what to bestow upon one another. God 
hath not so forsaken them, but that they have wherein they may be tried by their bestowing of alms. This 
man cannot walk; he who can walk, lendeth his feet to the lame; he who seeth, lendeth his eyes to the 
blind; and he who is young and sound, lendeth his strength to the old or the infirm, carrieth him: the one 
is poor, the other is rich. 


9. Sometimes also the rich man is found to be poor, and something is bestowed upon him by the poor. 
Somebody cometh to a river, so much the more delicate as he is more rich; he cannot pass over: if he were 
to pass over with bare limbs, he would catch cold, would be ill, would die: a poor man more active in body 
cometh up: he carries the rich man over; he giveth alms unto the rich. Think not therefore those only poor, 
who have not money. . . . Thus love ye, thus be ye affectioned unto one another. Attend not solely to 
yourselves: but to those who are in want around you. But because these things take place in this life with 
troubles and cares, faint not. Ye sow in tears, ye shall reap in joy. 


10. How, my brethren? When the farmer goeth forth with the plough, carrying seed, is not the wind 
sometimes keen, and doth not the shower sometimes deter him? He looketh to the sky, seeth it lowering, 
shivers with cold, nevertheless goeth forth, and soweth. For he feareth lest while he is observing the foul 
weather, and awaiting sunshine, the time may pass away, and he may not find anything to reap. Put not 
off, my brethren; sow in wintry weather, sow good works, even while ye weep; for, “They that sow in tears, 
shall reap in joy.” They sow their seed, good will, and good works. “They went on their way and wept, 
casting their seed” (ver. 6). Why did they weep? Because they were among the miserable, and were 
themselves miserable. It is better, my brethren, that no man should be miserable, than that thou shouldest 
do alms. .. . Nevertheless, as long as there are objects for its exercise, let us not fail amid those troubles 
to sow our seed. Although we sow in tears, yet shall we reap in joy. For in that resurrection of the dead, 
each man shall receive his own sheaves, that is, the produce of his seed, the crown of joys and of delight. 
Then will there be a joyous triumph, when we shall laugh at death, wherein we groaned before: then shall 
they say to death, “O death, where is thy strife? O death, where is thy sting?” But why do they now 
rejoice? Because “they bring their sheaves with them.” 


11. In this Psalm we have chiefly exhorted you to do deeds of alms, because it is thence that we ascend; 
and ye see that he who ascendeth, singeth the song of steps. Remember: do not love to descend, instead 
of to ascend, but reflect upon your ascent: because he who descended from Jerusalem to Jericho fell 
among thieves. .. . The Samaritan as He passed by slighted us not: He healed us, He raised us upon His 
beast, upon His flesh; He led us to the inn, that is, the Church; He entrusted us to the host, that is, to the 
Apostle; He gave two pence, whereby we might be healed, the love of God, and the love of our neighbour. 


The Apostle spent more; for, though it was allowed unto all the Apostles to receive, as Christ’s soldiers, 
pay from Christ’s subjects, that Apostle, nevertheless, toiled with his own hands, and excused the subjects 
the maintenance owing to him. All this hath already happened: if we have descended, and have been 
wounded; let us ascend, let us sing, and make progress, in order that we may arrive. 


PSALM CXXVII 


1. Among all the Songs entitled the Song of degrees, this Psalm hath a further addition in the title, that it 
is “Solomon’s.” For thus it is entitled, “A Song of degrees of Solomon.” It hath therefore aroused our 
attention, and caused us to enquire the reason of this addition, “of Solomon.” For it is needless to repeat 
explanations of the other words, Song of degrees. . . . Solomon was in his time David’s son, a great man, 
through whom many holy precepts and healthful admonitions and divine mysteries have been wrought by 
the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures. Solomon himself was a lover of women, and was rejected by God: and 
this lust was so great a snare unto him, that he was induced by women even to sacrifice to idols, as 
Scripture witnesseth concerning him. But if, by his fall what was delivered through him were blotted out, 
it would be judged that he had himself delivered these precepts, and not that they were delivered through 
him. The mercy of God, therefore, and His Spirit, excellently wrought that whatever of good was declared 
through Solomon, might be attributed unto God; and the man’s sin, unto the man. What marvel that 
Solomon fell among God’s people? Did not Adam fall in Paradise? Did not an angel fall from heaven, and 
become the devil? We are thereby taught, that no hope must be placed in any among men... . The name 
of Solomon is interpreted to mean peacemaker: now Christ is the True Peacemaker, of whom the Apostle 
saith, “He is our Peace, who hath made both one.” . . . Since, therefore, He is the true Solomon; for that 
Solomon was the figure of this Peace maker, when he built the temple; that thou mayest not think he who 
built the house unto God was the true Solomon, Scripture showing unto thee another Solomon, thus 
commences this Psalm: “Except the Lord build the house, their labour is but lost that build it” (ver. 1). The 
Lord, therefore, buildeth the house, the Lord Jesus Christ buildeth His own house. Many toil in building: 
but, except He build, “their labour is but lost that build it.” Who are they who toil in building it? All who 
preach the word of God in the Church, the ministers of God’s mysteries. We are all running, we are all 
toiling, we are all building now; and before us others have run, toiled, and built: but “except the Lord 
build, their labour is but lost.” Thus the Apostles seeing some fall bewailed these men, in that they had 
laboured in vain for them. We, therefore, speak without, He buildeth within. We can observe with what 
attention ye hear us; He alone who knoweth your thoughts, knoweth what ye think. He Himself buildeth, 
He Himself admonisheth, He Himself openeth the understanding, He Himself kindleth your understanding 
unto faith; nevertheless, we also toil like workmen; but, “except the Lord build,” etc. 


2. But that which is the house of God is also a city. For the house of God is the people of God; for the 
house of God is the temple of God. . . . This is Jerusalem: she hath guards: as she hath builders, labouring 
at her building up, so also hath she guards. To this guardianship these words of the Apostle relate: “I fear, 
lest by any means your minds should be corrupted from the simplicity which is in Christ.” He was 
guarding the Church. He kept watch, to the utmost of his power, over those over whom he was set. The 
Bishops also do this. For a higher place was for this reason given the Bishops, that they might be 
themselves the superintendents and as it were the guardians of the people. For the Greek word 
Episcopus, and the vernacular Superintendent, are the same; for the Bishop superintends, in that he looks 
over. As a higher place is assigned to the vinedresser in the charge of the vineyard, so also to the Bishops 
a more exalted station is alloted. And a perilous account is rendered of this high station, except we stand 
here with a heart that causeth us to stand beneath your feet in humility, and pray for you, that He who 
knoweth your minds may be Himself your keeper. Since we can see you both coming in and going out; but 
we are so unable to see what are the thoughts of your hearts, that we cannot even see what ye do in your 
houses. How then can we guard you? As men: as far as we are able, as far as we have received power. And 
because we guard you like men, and cannot guard you perfectly, shall ye therefore remain without a 
keeper? Far be it! For where is He of whom it is said, “Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain?” (ver. 1). We are watchful on our guard, but vain in our watchfulness, except He who 
seeth your thoughts guard you. He keepeth guard while ye are awake, He keepeth guard also whilst ye 
are asleep. For He hath once slept on the Cross, and hath risen again; He no longer sleepeth. Be ye Israel: 
for “the Keeper of Israel neither sleepeth nor slumbereth.” Yea, brethren, if we wish to be kept beneath 
the shadow of God’s wings, let us be Israel. For we guard you in our office of stewards; but we wish to be 
guarded together with you. We are as it were shepherds unto you; but beneath that Shepherd we are 
fellow-sheep with you. We are as it were your teachers from this station; but beneath Him, the One 
Master, we are schoolfellows with you in this school. 


3. If we wish to be guarded by Him who was humbled for our sakes, and who was exalted to keep us, let 
us be humble. Let no one assume anything unto himself. No man hath any good, except he hath received it 
from Him who alone is good. But he who chooseth to arrogate wisdom unto himself, is a fool. Let him be 
humble, that wisdom may come, and may enlighten him. But if, before wisdom cometh unto him, he 
imagine that he is wise; he riseth before light, and walketh in darkness. What doth he hear in this Psalm? 
“Tt is but lost labour that ye haste to rise up before dawn” (ver. 2). What meaneth this? If ye arise before 
light ariseth, ye must needs lose your labour, because ye will be in the dark. Our light, Christ, hath arisen; 
it is good for thee to rise after Christ, not to rise before Christ. Who rise before Christ? They who choose 


to prefer themselves to Christ. And who are they who wish to prefer themselves to Christ? They who wish 
to be exalted here, where He was humble. Let them, therefore, be humble here, if they wish to be exalted 
there, where Christ is exalted. .. . The Lord recalled the sons of Zebedee to humility, and said unto them, 
“Are ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of?” I came to be humble: and are ye wishing to be 
exalted before Me? The way I go, do ye follow, He saith. For if ye choose to go this way where I do not go, 
your labour is lost, in rising before dawn. Peter too had risen before the light, when he wished to give the 
Lord advice, deterring Him from suffering for us. . . . But what did our Lord do? He caused him to rise 
after the Light: “Get thee behind Me, Satan.” He was Satan, because he wished to rise before Light. “Get 
thee behind Me:” that I may precede, thou mayest follow: where I go, there thou mayest go; and mayest 
not wish to lead Me, where thou wouldest go... . 


4. And as if thou shouldest say, When shall we rise? we are ordered now to sit: when will be our rising? 
When the Lord’s was. Look unto Him, who went before thee: for if thou heedest not Him, “it is lost labour 
for thee to rise before dawn.” When was He raised? When He had died. Hope therefore for thine uplifting 
after thy death: have hope in the resurrection of the dead, because He rose again and ascended. But 
where did He sleep? On the Cross. When He slept on the Cross, He bore a sign, yea, He fulfilled what had 
been signified in Adam: for when Adam was asleep, a rib was drawn from him and Eve was created; so 
also while the Lord slept on the Cross, His side was transfixed with a spear, and the Sacraments flowed 
forth, whence the Church was born. For the Church the Lord’s Bride was created from His side, as Eve 
was created from the side of Adam. But as she was made from his side no otherwise than while sleeping, 
so the Church was created from His side no otherwise than while dying. If therefore He rose not from the 
dead save when He had died, dost thou hope for exaltation save after this life? But that this Psalm might 
teach thee, in case thou shouldest ask, When shall I rise? perhaps before I have sat down? he addeth, 
“When He hath given His beloved sleep” (ver. 3). God giveth this when His beloved have fallen asleep; 
then His beloved, that is, Christ’s, shall rise. For all indeed shall rise, but not as His beloved. There is a 
resurrection of all the dead; but what saith the Apostle? “We shall all rise, but we shall not all be 
changed.” They rise unto punishment: we rise as our Lord rose, that we may follow our Head, if we are 
members of Him... . Hope for such a resurrection; and for the sake of this be a Christian, not for the sake 
of this world’s happiness. For if thou wish to be a Christian for the sake of this world’s happiness, since 
He thy Light sought not worldly happiness; thou art wishing to rise before the light; thou must needs 
continue in darkness. Be changed, follow thy Light; rise where He rose again: first sit down, and thus rise, 
“when He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


5. As if thou shouldest ask again, who are the beloved? “Lo, children, the reward of the fruit of the womb, 
are an heritage of the Lord” (ver. 3). Since he saith, “fruit of the womb,” these children have been born in 
travail. There is a certain woman, in whom what was said unto Eve, “in sorrow shalt thou bring forth 
children,” is shown after a spiritual manner. The Church beareth children, the Bride of Christ; and if she 
beareth them, she travaileth of them. In figure of her, Eve was called also “the Mother of all living.” He 
who said, “My little children, of whom I travail in birth again, until Christ be formed in you,” was amongst 
the members of her who travaileth. But she travailed not in vain, nor brought forth in vain: there will be a 
holy seed at the resurrection of the dead: the righteous who are at present scattered over the whole world 
shall abound. The Church groaneth for them, the Church travaileth of them; but in that resurrection of the 
dead, the offspring of the Church shall appear, pain and groaning shall pass away... . 


6. “Like as the arrows in the hand of the mighty one, even so are the children of those that are shot out” 
(ver. 4). Whence hath sprung this heritage, brethren? Whence hath sprung so numerous a heritage? Some 
have been shot out from the Lord’s hand, as arrows, and have gone far, and have filled the whole earth, 
whence the Saints spring. For this is the heritage whereof it is said, “Desire of Me, and I shall give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.” And how doth 
this possession extend and increase unto the world’s uttermost parts? Because, “like as the arrows in the 
hand of the mighty one,” etc. Arrows are shot forth from the bow, and the stronger the arm which hath 
sent it forth, the farther flieth the arrow. But what is stronger than the darting of the Lord? From His bow 
He sendeth forth His Apostles: there could not be a spot left where an arrow shot by so strong an arm 
would not reach; it hath reached unto the uttermost parts of the earth. The reason it went no farther was, 
that there were no more of the human race beyond. For He hath such strength, that even if there were a 
spot beyond, whither the arrow could fly, He would dart the arrow thither. Such are the children of those 
who are shot forth as they that are shot forth... . 


7. Perhaps the Apostles themselves are styled the sons of those who have been shaken out, the sons of the 
Prophets. For the Prophets comprised closed and covered mysteries: they were shaken, that they might 
come forth thence manifestly. .. . Except the prophecy involved were sifted with diligence, would the 
concealed meanings come forth unto us? All these meanings were therefore closed before the Lord’s 
advent. The Lord came, and shook out these hidden meanings, and they were made manifest; the 
Prophets were shaken out, and the Apostles were born. Since then they were born of the Prophets who 
had been shaken out, the Apostles are sons of those that were shaken out. They, placed as the arrows in 
the hand of the giant, have reached the uttermost parts of the earth. . . . The Apostles the sons of the 
Prophets have been like as the arrows in the hand of a mighty one. If He is mighty, He hath shaken them 
out with a mighty hand; if He hath shaken them out with a mighty hand, they whom He hath shaken forth 
have arrived even at the uttermost parts of the earth. 


8. “Blessed is the man who hath filled his desire from them” (ver. 5). Well, my brethren, who filleth his 
desire from them? Who loveth not the world. He who is filled with the desire of the world, hath no room 
for that to enter which they have preached. Pour forth what thou carriest, and become fit for that which 
thou hast not. That is, thou desirest riches: thou canst not fill thy desire from them: thou desirest honours 
upon earth, thou desirest those things which God hath given even unto beasts of burden, that is, temporal 
pleasure, bodily health, and the like; thou wilt not fulfil thy desire from them. . . .”He shall not be 
ashamed, when he speaketh with his enemies in the gate.” Brethren, let us speak in the gate, that is, let 
all know what we speak. For he who chooseth not to speak in the gate, wisheth what he speaketh to be 
hidden, and perhaps wisheth it to be hidden for this reason, that it is evil. If he be confident, let him speak 
in the gate; as it is said of Wisdom, “She crieth at the gates, at the entry of the city.” As long as they hold 
unto righteousness in innocency, they shall not be ashamed: this is to preach at the gate. And who is he 
who preacheth at the gate? He who preacheth in Christ; because Christ is the gate whereby we enter into 
that city... . They, therefore, who speak against Christ, are without the gate; because they seek their own 
honours, not those of Christ. But he who preacheth in the gate, seeketh Christ’s honour, not his own: and, 
therefore, he who preacheth in the gate, saith, Trust not in me; for ye will not enter through me, but 
through the gate. While they who wish men to trust in themselves, wish them not to enter through the 
gate: it is no marvel if the gate be closed against them, and if they vainly knock for it to be opened. 


PSALM CXXVIII 


1. Felix the Martyr, truly Felix, ie. “Happy” both in his name and his crown, whose birthday this is, 
despised the world. Was he, because he feared the Lord, thence happy, thence blessed, because his wife 
was as a fruitful vine upon the earth, and his children stood around his table? All these blessings he hath 
perfectly, but in the Body of Him who is here described; and, because he understood them in this sense, 
he scorned things present, that he might receive things future. Ye are aware, brethren, that he suffered 
not the death that other martyrs suffered. For he confessed, and was set aside for torments; on another 
day his body was discovered lifeless. They had closed the prison to his body, not to his spirit. The 
executioners found him gone; when they were preparing to torture, they spent their rage for nought. He 
was lying dead, without sense to them, that he might not be tortured; with sense with God, that he might 
be crowned. Whence was he also happy, brethren, not only in name, but in the reward of everlasting life, if 
he loved these things. 


2. “Blessed are all they that fear the Lord, and walk in His ways” (ver. 1). He speaketh to many; but since 
these many are one in Christ, in the next words he speaketh in the singular: “For thou shalt eat the 
labours of thy fruits.” ... When I speak of Christians in the plural, I understand one in the One Christ. Ye 
are therefore many, and ye are one; we are many, and we are one. How are we many, and yet one? 
Because we cling unto Him whose members we are; and since our Head is in heaven, that His members 
may follow. ... Let us therefore so hear this Psalm, as considering it to be spoken of Christ: and all of us 
who cling unto the Body of Christ, and have been made members of Christ, walk in the ways of the Lord; 
and let us fear the Lord with a chaste fear, with a fear that abideth for ever... . 


3. “Thou shalt eat the labours of thy fruits” (ver. 2). And ye, O thou, ye many who are One, “Thou shalt eat 
of the labours of thy fruits.” He seemeth to speak perversely to those who understand not: for he should 
have said, thou shalt eat the fruit of thy labours. For many eat the fruit of their labours. They labour in the 
vineyard; they eat not the toil itself; but what ariseth from their labour they eat. They labour about trees 
that bear fruit: who would eat labours? But the fruit of these labours, the produce of these trees; it is this 
that delighteth the husbandman. What meaneth, “Thou shalt eat the labours of thy fruits”? At present we 
have toils: the fruits will come afterwards. But since their labours themselves are not without joy, on 
account of the hope whereof we have a little before spoken, “Rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation;” at 
present those very labours delight us, and make us joyful in hope. If therefore our toil has been what 
could be eaten, and could also delight us; what will be the fruit of our labour when eaten? “They who went 
weeping on their way, scattering their seed,” did eat their labours; with how much greater pleasure will 
they eat the fruits of their labours, who “shall come again with joy, bearing their sheaves with them”? . . 
.”Blessed art thou, and well shall it be with thee.” “Blessed art thou,” is of the present: “well shall it be 
with thee,” is of the future. When thou eatest the labours of thy fruits, “blessed art thou;” when thou hast 
reached the fruit of thy labours, “well shall it be with thee.” What hath he said? For if it be well with thee, 
thou wilt be happy: and if thou wilt be happy, thou wilt also have all well with thee. But there is a 
difference between hope and attainment. If hope be so sweet, how much sweeter will reality be? 


4. Let us now come to the words, “Thy wife” (ver. 3): it is said unto Christ. His wife, therefore, is the 
Church: His Church, His wife, we ourselves are. “As a fruitful vineyard.” But in whom is the vineyard 
fruitful? For we see many barren ones entering those walls; we see that many intemperate, usurious 
persons, slave dealers, enter these walls, and such as resort to fortune-tellers, go to enchanters and 
enchantresses when they have a headache. Is this the fruitfulness of the vine? Is this the fecundity of the 
wife? It is not. These are thorns, but the vineyard is not everywhere thorny. It hath a certain fruitfulness, 
and is a fruitful vine; but in whom? “Upon the sides of thy house.” Not all are called the sides of the 
house. For I ask what are the sides. What shall I say? Are they walls, strong stones, as it were? If he were 
speaking of this bodily tenement, we should perhaps understand this by sides. We mean by the sides of 
the house, those who cling unto Christ. ... 


5. “Thy children.” The wife and the children are the same. In these carnal marriages and wedlocks, the 
wife is one, the children other: in the Church, she who is the wife, is the children also. For the Apostles 
belonged to the Church, and were among the members of the Church. They were therefore in His wife, 
and were His wife according to their own portion which they held in His members. Why then is it said 
concerning them, “When the Bridegroom shall be taken from them, then shall the children of the 
Bridegroom fast”? She who is the wife, then, is the children also. I speak a wonderful thing, my brethren. 
In the words of the Lord, we find the Church to be both His brethren, and His sisters, and His mother. ... 
For Mary was among the sides of His House, and His relatives coming of the kindred of the Virgin Mary, 
who believed on Him, were among the sides of His House; not in respect of their carnal consanguinity, but 
inasmuch as they heard the Word of God, and obeyed it. ... He added; “For whosoever shall do the will of 
My Father which is in heaven, the same is My brother, and sister, and mother.” “Brother,” perhaps, on 
account of the male sex whom the Church hath: “sister,” on account of the women whom Christ hath here 
in His members. How “mother,” save that Christ Himself is in those Christians, whom the Church daily 
bringeth forth Christians through baptism? In those therefore in whom thou understandest the wife, in 
them thou understandest the mother, in them the children. 


6. ... Such children ought therefore to be “around” the Lord’s “table, like olive-branches.” A complete 
Vine it is, a great bliss: who would now refuse to be there? When thou seest any blasphemer have a wife, 
children, grandchildren, and thyself perchance without them, envy them not; discern that the promise 
hath been fulfilled in thee also, but spiritually. If therefore we have, why have we? Because we fear the 
Lord. “Lo, thus shall the man be blessed that feareth the Lord” (ver. 4). He is the man, who is also the 
men; and the men are one man; because many are one, because Christ is One. 


7. “The Lord from out of Sion bless thee: and mayest thou see thee good things that are of Jerusalem” 
(ver. 5). Even to the birds was it said, “Be fruitful and multiply.” Dost thou wish to hold as a great blessing 
what was given unto birds? Who can be ignorant, that it was given indeed by the voice of God? But use 
these goods, if thou receive them; and rather think how thou mayest nourish those who have been born, 
than that others may be born. For it is not happiness to have children, but to have good ones. Labour in 
the task of nourishing them, if they be born; but if they be not born, give thanks unto God... . Thy 
children are infants: thou dost caress the infants: the infants caress thee: do they abide thus? But thou 
wishest they may grow, thou wishest that their age may increase. But consider that when one age cometh, 
another dieth. When boyhood cometh, infancy dieth; when youth cometh, boyhood dieth: when manhood 
cometh, youth dieth; when old age cometh, manhood dieth: when death cometh, all age dieth. As many 
successions of ages as thou wishest for, so many deaths of ages dost thou wish for. These things therefore 
“are” not. Finally, are children born unto thee to share life with thee on earth, or rather to shut thee out 
and to succeed thee? Rejoicest thou in those born to exclude thee? Boys when born speak somewhat like 
this to their parents: “Now then, begin to think of removing hence, let us too play our parts on the stage.” 
For the whole life of temptation in the human race is a stage play; for it is said, “Every man living is 
altogether vanity.” Nevertheless, if we rejoice in children who will succeed us; how much must we rejoice 
in children with whom we shall remain, and in that Father for whom we are born, who will not die, but 
that we may evermore live with Him? These are the good things of Jerusalem: for they “are.” And how 
long shall I see the good things of Jerusalem? “All thy life long.” If thy life be for ever, thou wilt see the 
good things of Jerusalem for evermore... . 


8. For, “if in this life only,” saith the Apostle, “we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable.” 
For what reason were the Martyrs condemned to beasts? What is that good? Can it be declared? by what 
means, or what tongue can tell it? or what ears can hear it? That indeed, “Neither ear hath heard, nor 
hath it entered into man’s heart:” only let us love, only let us grow in grace: ye see, then, that battles are 
not wanting, and that we fight with our lusts. We fight outwardly with unbelieving and disobedient men; 
we fight inwardly with carnal suggestions and perturbations: we everywhere as yet fight. . . . What sort of 
peace then is this? One from Jerusalem, for Jerusalem is interpreted, A vision of Peace. Thus then “mayest 
thou see the good things that are of Jerusalem,” and that, “all thy life long—and mayest thou see,” not 
only thy children, but, “thy children’s children.” What meaneth, Thy children? Thy works which thou here 
dost. Who are thy children’s children? The fruits of thy works. Thou givest alms: these are thy children: 
for the sake of thine alms thou receivest everlasting life, these are thy children’s children. “Mayest thou 
see thy children’s children;” and there shall be “peace upon Israel” (ver. 6), the last words of the Psalm. . . 


PSALM CXXIx 


1. The Psalm which we have sung is short: but as it is written in the Gospel of Zacchaeus that he was 
“little of stature,” but mighty in works; as it is written of that widow who cast two mites into the treasury, 
little was the money, but great was her charity; thus also this Psalm, if thou count the words, is short; if 
thou weigh the sentiments, is great... . Let the Spirit of God speak, let It speak to us, let It sing to us; 
whether we wish or wish not to dance, let It sing. For as he who danceth, moveth his limbs to the time; so 
they who dance according to the commandment of God, in their works obey the sound. What therefore 
saith the Lord in the Gospel to those who refuse to do this? “We have piped unto you, and ye have not 
danced: we have mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented.” Let Him therefore sing; we trust in God’s 
mercy, for there will be those by whom He consoleth us. For they who are obstinate, continuing in 


wickedness, although they hear the Word of God, by their offences daily disturb the Church. Of such this 
Psalm speaketh; for thus it beginneth. 


2. “Many a time have they fought against me from my youth up” (ver. 1). The Church speaketh of those 
whom She endureth: and as if it were asked, “Is it now?” The Church is of ancient birth: since saints have 
been so called, the Church hath been on earth. At one time the Church was in Abel only, and he was 
fought against by his wicked and lost brother Cain. At one time the Church was in Enoch alone: and he 
was translated from the unrighteous. At one time the Church was in the house of Noah alone, and 
endured all who perished by the flood, and the ark alone swam upon the waves, and escaped to shore. At 
one time the Church was in Abraham alone, and we know what he endured from the wicked. The Church 
was in his brother’s son, Lot, alone, and in his house, in Sodom, and he endured the iniquities and 
perversities of Sodom, until God freed him from amidst them. The Church also began to exist in the people 
of Israel: She endured Pharaoh and the Egyptians. The number of the saints began to be also in the 
Church, that is, in the people of Israel; Moses and the rest of the saints endured the wicked Jews, the 
people of Israel. We come unto our Lord Jesus Christ: the Gospel was preached in the Psalms. . . . For this 
reason, lest the Church wonder now, or lest any one wonder in the Church, who wisheth to be a good 
member of the Church, let him hear the Church herself his Mother saying to him, Marvel not at these 
things, my son: “Many a time have they fought against me from my youth up.” 


3. “Now may Israel say.” She now seemeth to be speaking of herself: for she seemed not to have 
commenced herself, but to have answered. But to whom hath she replied? To them that think and say, 
How great evils do we endure, how great are the scandals that every day thicken, as the wicked enter into 
the Church, and we have to endure them? But let the Church reply through some, that is, through the 
voice of the stronger, let her reply to the complaints of the weak, and let the stable confirm the unstable, 
and the full-grown the infant, and let the Church say, “Many a time have they vexed me from my youth up” 
(ver. 2). Let the Church say this: let her not fear it. For what is the meaning of this addition, “From my 
youth up,” after the words, “Many a time have they fought against me”? At present the old age of the 
Church is assailed: but let her not fear. Hath she then failed to arrive at old age, because they have not 
ceased to fight against her from her youth up? have they been able to blot her out? Let Israel comfort 
herself, let the Church console herself with past examples. Why have they fought against me? “For they 
could not prevail against me.” 


4. “Upon my back have sinners built; they have done their iniquity afar off” (ver. 3). Why have they fought 
against me? Because “they could not prevail upon me.” What is this? They could not build upon me. I 
consented not with them unto sin. For every wicked man persecuteth the good on this account, because 
the good man consenteth not with him to evil. Suppose he do some evil, and the Bishop censure him not, 
the Bishop is a good man: suppose the Bishop censure him, the Bishop is a bad man. Suppose he carry off 
anything, let the man robbed be silent, he is a good man: let him only speak and rebuke, even though he 
doth not reclaim his goods, he is everything bad. He is bad then who blameth the robber, and he is good 
who robbeth! . . . Heed not that such an one speaketh to thee: it is a wicked man through whom It 
speaketh to thee; but the word of God, that speaketh to thee, is not wicked. Accuse God: accuse Him, if 
thou canst! 


5. Thou accusest a man of avarice, and he accuseth God on the ground that He made gold. Be not 
covetous. And God, thou repliest, should not make gold. This now remaineth, because thou canst not 
restrain thine evil deeds, thou accusest the good works of God: the Creator and Architect of the world 
displeaseth thee. He ought not to make the sun either; for many contend concerning the lights of their 
windows, and drag each other before courts of law. O if we could restrain our vices! for all things are 
good, because a good God made all things: and His works praise Him, when their goodness is considered 
by him who hath the spirit of considering them, the spirit of piety and wisdom... . 


6. Lend not money at interest. Thou accusest Scripture which saith, “He that hath not given his money 
upon usury.” I wrote not this: it went not forth first from my mouth: hear God. He replieth: let not the 
clergy lend upon usury. Perchance he who speaketh to thee, lendeth not at interest: but if he do so lend, 
suppose that he doth so lend; doth He who speaketh through him lend at interest? If he doth what he 
enjoineth thee, and thou dost it not; thou wilt go into the flame, he into the kingdom. If he doth not what 
he enjoineth thee, and equally with thee doth evil deeds, and preaches duties which he doth not; ye will 
both equally go into the flames. The hay will burn; but “the word of the Lord abideth for evermore.” .. . 


7. “The righteous Lord shall hew the necks of the sinners” (ver. 4)... . Which of us doth not fix his eyes 
upon the earth, like the Publican, and say, “Lord, be merciful unto me a sinner”? If therefore all are 
sinners, and none is found without sin; all must fear the sword that hangs above their neck, because “the 
righteous Lord shall hew the necks of the sinners.” I do not imagine, my brethren, of all sinners; but in the 
member which He striketh, He marks what sinners He striketh. For it is not said, The righteous Lord will 
hew the hands of the sinners; or their feet; but because proud sinners were meant to be understood, and 
all proud men carry lofty necks, and not only do evil deeds, but even refuse to acknowledge them to be 
such, and when they are rebuked, justify themselves: . . . as it is written in Job (he was speaking of an 
ungodly sinner), “he runneth against God, even upon his neck, upon the thick bosses of his bucklers;” so 
he here nameth the neck, because it is thus thou exaltest thyself, and dost not fix thine eyes upon the 


ground, and beat thy breast. Thou shouldest cry unto Him, as it is cried in another Psalm, “I said, Lord, be 
merciful unto me, for I have sinned against Thee.” Since thou dost not choose to say this, but justifiest thy 
deeds against the Word of God; what followeth in Scripture cometh upon thee: the righteous Lord shall 
hew the necks of sinners. 


8. “Let them be confounded and turned backward, as many as have evil will at Sion” (ver. 5). They who 
hate Sion, hate the Church: Sion is the Church. And they who hypocritically enter into the Church, hate 
the Church. They who refuse to keep the Word of God, hate the Church: “Upon my back have they built:” 
what will the Church do, save endure the burden even unto the end? 


9. But what saith he of them? The next words are, “Let them be even as the grass of the house tops: that 
withereth before it be plucked up” (ver. 6). The grass of the house tops is that which groweth on house 
tops, on a tiled roof: it is seen on high, and hath not a root. How much better would it be if it grew lower, 
and how much more joyfully would it bloom? As it is, it riseth higher to a quicker withering. It hath not yet 
been plucked up, yet hath it withered: not yet have they received sentence from the judgment of God, and 
already they have not the sap of bloom. Observe their works, and see that they have withered. .. . The 
reapers will come, but they fill not their sheaves from these. For the reapers will come, and will gather the 
wheat into the barn, and will bind the tares together, and cast them into the fire. Thus also is the grass of 
the house tops cleared off, and whatever is plucked from it, is thrown into the fire; because it had 
withered even before it was plucked up. The reaper filleth not his hands thence. His next words are, 
“Whereof the reaper filleth not his hand; neither he that bindeth up the sheaves his bosom” (ver. 7). And, 
“the reapers are the angels,” the Lord saith. 


10. “So that they who go by say not so much as, The blessing of the Lord be upon you: we have blessed 
you in the name of the Lord” (ver. 8). For ye know, brethren, when men pass by others at work, it is 
customary to address them, “The blessing of the Lord be upon you.” And this was especially the custom in 
the Jewish nation. No one passed by and saw any one doing any work in the field, or in the vineyard, or in 
harvest, or anything of the sort; it was not lawful to pass by without a blessing. . . . Who are the passers 
by? They who have already passed hence to their country through this road, that is, through this life: the 
Apostles were passers by in this life, the Prophets were passers by. Whom did the Prophets and Apostles 
bless? Those in whom they saw the root of charity? But those whom they found lifted on high on their 
house tops, and proud in the bosses of their bucklers, they declared against these what they were doomed 
to become, but they gave them no blessing. Ye therefore who read in the Scriptures, find all those wicked 
men whom the Church beareth, who are declared cursed, pertain unto Antichrist, pertain unto the devil, 
pertain to the chaff, pertain to the tares. ... But they who say, None save God sanctifieth, nor is any man 
good save by the gift of God; they bless in the name of the Lord, not in their own name: because they are 
the friends of the bridegroom, they refuse to be adulterers of the bride. 


PSALM CXXX 


1. “Out of the deep have I called unto Thee, O Lord: Lord, hear my voice” (ver. 1). Jonas cried from the 
deep; from the whale’s belly. He was not only beneath the waves, but also in the entrails of the beast; 
nevertheless, those waves and that body prevented not his prayer from reaching God, and the beast’s 
belly could not contain the voice of his prayer. It penetrated all things, it burst through all things, it 
reached the ears of God: if indeed we ought to say that, bursting through all things, it reached the ears of 
God, since the ears of God were in the heart of him who prayed. For where hath not he God present, 
whose voice is faithful? Nevertheless, we also ought to understand from what deep we cry unto the Lord. 
For this mortal life is our deep. Whoever hath understood himself to be in the deep, crieth out, groaneth, 
sigheth, until he be delivered from the deep, and come unto Him who sitteth above all the deeps. .. . For 
they are very deep in the deep, who do not even cry from the deep. The Scripture saith, “When the wicked 
hath reached the depth of evils, he despiseth.” Now consider, brethren, what sort of deep that is, where 
God is despised. When each man seeth himself overwhelmed with daily sins, pressed down by heaps and 
weights, so to speak, of iniquities: if it be said unto him, Pray unto God, he laughs. In what manner? He 
first saith, If crimes were displeasing unto God, should I live? If God regarded human affairs, considering 
the great crimes which I have committed, should I not only live, but be prosperous? For this is wont to 
happen to those who are far in the deep, and are prosperous in their iniquities: and they are the more 
plunged in the deep, in proportion as they seem to be more happy; for a deceitful happiness is itself a 
greater unhappiness. ... 


2. “Lord, hear my voice. O let Thine ears consider well the voice of my complaint” (ver. 2). Whence doth 
he cry? From the deep. Who is it then who crieth? A sinner. And with what hope doth he cry? Because He 
who came to absolve from sins, gave hope even to the sinner down in the deep. What therefore followeth 
after these words: “If Thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what is amiss, O Lord, who may abide it?” (ver. 
3). So, he hath disclosed from what deep he cried out. For he crieth beneath the weights and billows of his 
iniquities. ... He said not, I may not abide it: but, “who may abide it?” For he saw that nigh the whole of 
human life on every side was ever bayed at by its sins, that all consciences were accused by their 
thoughts, that a clean heart trusting in its own righteousness could not be found. 


3. But wherefore is there hope? “For there is propitiation with Thee” (ver. 4). And what is this propitiation, 
except sacrifice? And what is sacrifice, save that which hath been offered for us? The pouring forth of 
innocent blood blotted out all the sins of the guilty: so great a price paid down redeemed all captives from 
the hand of the enemy who captured them. “With Thee,” then, “there is propitiation.” For if there were 
not mercy with Thee, if Thou chosest to be Judge only, and didst refuse to be merciful, Thou wouldest 
mark all our iniquities, and search after them. Who could abide this? Who could stand before Thee, and 
say, I am innocent? Who could stand in Thy judgment? There is therefore one hope: “for the sake of Thy 
law have I borne Thee, O Lord.” What law? That which made men guilty. For a “law, holy, just, and good,” 
was given to the Jews; but its effect was to make them guilty. A law was not given that could give life, but 
which might show his sins to the sinner. For the sinner had forgotten himself, and saw not himself; the law 
was given him, that he might see himself. The law made him guilty, the Lawgiver freed him: for the 
Lawgiver is the Supreme Power. . . . There is therefore a law of the mercy of God, a law of the propitiation 
of God. The one was a law of fear, the other is a law of love. The law of love giveth forgiveness to sins, 
blotteth out the past, warneth concerning the future; forsaketh not its companion by the way, becometh a 
companion to him whom it leadeth on the way. But it is needful to agree with the adversary, whilst thou 
art with him in the way. For the Word of God is thine adversary, as long as thou dost not agree with it. But 
thou agreest, when it has begun to be thy delight to do what God’s Word commandeth. Then he who was 
thine adversary becometh thy friend: so, when the way is finished, there will be none to deliver thee to the 
Judge. Therefore, “For the sake of Thy law I have waited for Thee, O Lord,” because thou hast 
condescended to bring in a law of mercy, to forgive me all my sins, to give me for the future warnings that 
I may not offend. . . .”"For the sake,” therefore, “of” this “law I have waited for Thee, O Lord.” I have 
waited until Thou mayest come and free me from all need, for in my very need Thou hast not forsaken the 
law of mercy. .. .”"My soul hath waited for Thy word.” ... 


4. We therefore trust without fear on the word of Him who cannot deceive. “My soul hath trusted in the 
Lord, from the morning watch even unto night” (ver. 5). This morning watch is the end of night. We must 
therefore understand it so that we may not suppose we are to trust in the Lord for one day only. What do 
you conceive to be the sense, then, brethren? The words mean this: that the Lord, through whom our sins 
have been remitted, arose from the dead at the morning watch, so that we may hope that what went 
before in the Lord will take place in us. For our sins have been already forgiven: but we have not yet risen 
again: if we have not risen again, not as yet hath that taken place in us which went before in our Head. 
What went before in our Head? Because the flesh of that Head rose again; did the Spirit of that Head die? 
What had died in Him, rose again. Now He arose on the third day; and the Lord as it were thus speaketh 
to us: What ye have seen in Me, hope for in yourselves; that is, because I have risen from the dead, ye also 
shall rise again. 


5. But there are who say, Behold, the Lord hath risen again; but must I hope on that account that I also 
may rise again? Certainly, on that account: for the Lord rose again in that which He assumed from thee. 


For He would not rise again, save He had died; and He could not have died, except He bore the flesh. 
What did the Lord assume from thee? The flesh. What was He that came Himself? The Word of God, who 
was before all things, through whom all things were made. But that He might receive something from 
thee, “The Word became flesh, and dwelt among us.” He received from thee, what He might offer for thee; 
as the priest receiveth from thee, what he may offer for thee, when thou wishest to appease God for thy 
sins. It hath already been done, it hath been done thus. Our Priest received from us what He might offer 
for us: for He received flesh from us, in the flesh itself He was made a victim, He was made a holocaust, 
He was made a sacrifice. In the Passion He was made a sacrifice; in the Resurrection He renewed that 
which was slain, and offered it as His first-fruits unto God, and saith unto thee, All that is thine is now 
consecrated: since such first-fruits have been offered unto God from thee; hope therefore that that will 
take place in thyself which went before in thy first-fruits. 


6. Since He then rose with the morning watch, our soul began to hope from hence: and how far? “Even 
unto night;” until we die; for all our carnal death is as it were sleep... . 


7. And he returns to this, “From the morning watch let Israel hope in the Lord.” Not only “let Israel hope,” 
but “from the morning watch let Israel hope.” Do I then blame the hope of the world, when it is placed in 
the Lord? No; but there is another hope belonging to Israel. Let not Israel hope for riches as his highest 
good, not for health of body, not for abundance of earthly things: he will indeed have to suffer tribulation 
here, if it should be his lot to suffer any troubles for the sake of the truth.... 


8. “For with the Lord there is mercy, and with Him is plenteous redemption” (ver. 7). Admirable! This 
could not have been better said in its own place, on account of the words, “From the morning watch.” 
Wherefore? Because the Lord rose again from the morning watch; and the body ought to hope for that 
which went before in the Head. But, lest this thought should be suggested: The Head might rise again, 
because It was not weighed down with sins, there was no sin in Him; what shall we do? Shall we hope for 
such a resurrection, as went before in the Lord, whilst we are weighed down by our sins? But see what 
followeth: “And He shall redeem Israel from all his sins” (ver. 8). Though therefore he was weighed down 
with his sins, the mercy of God is present to him. For this reason, He went before without sin, that He may 
blot out the sins of those that follow Him. Trust not in yourselves, but trust from the morning watch. ... 


PSALM CXXxI 


1. In this Psalm, the humility of one that is a servant of God and faithful is commended unto us, by whose 
voice it is sung; which is the whole body of Christ. For we have often warned you, beloved, that it ought 
not to be received as the voice of one man singing, but of all who are in Christ’s Body. And since all are in 
His Body, as it were one man speaketh: and he is one who also is many. . . . Now he prayeth in the temple 
of God, who prayeth in the peace of the Church, in the unity of Christ’s Body; which Body of Christ 
consisteth of many who believe in the whole world: and therefore he who prayeth in the temple, is heard. 
For he prayeth in the spirit and in truth, who prayeth in the peace of the Church; not in that temple, 
wherein was the figure... . 


2. “Lord, my heart is not lifted up” (ver. 1). He hath offered a sacrifice. Whence do we prove that he hath 
offered a sacrifice? Because humility of heart is a sacrifice. . . . If there is no sacrifice, there is no Priest. 
But if we have a High Priest in Heaven, who intercedeth with the Father for us (for He hath entered into 
the Holy of Holies, within the veil), .. . we are safe, for we have a Priest; let us offer our sacrifice there. 
Let us consider what sacrifice we ought to offer; for God is not pleased with burnt-offerings, as ye have 
heard in the Psalm. But in that place he next showeth what he offereth: “The sacrifice of God is a troubled 
spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, O God, shalt Thou not despise. 


3. “Lord, my heart was not lifted up, neither were mine eyes raised on high” (ver. 1); “I have not exercised 
myself in great matters, nor in wonderful things which are too high for me” (ver. 2). Let this be more 
plainly spoken and heard. I have not been proud: I have not wished to be known among men as for 
wondrous powers; nor have I sought anything beyond my strength, whereby I might boast myself among 
the ignorant. As that Simon the sorcerer wished to advance into wonders above himself, on that account 
the power of the Apostles more pleased him, than the righteousness of Christians. ... What is above my 
strength, he saith, I have not sought; I have not stretched myself out there, I have not chosen to be 
magnified there. How deeply this self-exaltation in the abundance of graces is to be feared, that no man 
may pride himself in the gift of God, but may rather preserve humility, and may do what is written: “The 
greater thou art, the more humble thyself, and thou shalt find favour before the Lord:” how deeply pride 
in God’s gift should be feared, we must again and again impress upon you.... 


4. “If I had not lowly thoughts, but have lifted up my soul, as one taken from his mother’s breast, such the 
reward for my soul” (ver. 2). He seemeth as it were to have bound himself by a curse: . . . as though he 
had been going to say, Let it so happen to me. “As one taken away from his mother’s breast, may be my 
soul’s reward.” Ye know that the Apostle saith to some weak brethren, “I have fed you with milk, and not 
with meat; for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able.” There are weak persons 
who are not fit for strong meat; they wish to grasp at that which they cannot receive: and if they ever do 
receive, or seem to themselves to receive what they have not received, they are puffed up thereby, and 


become proud thereupon; they seem to themselves wise men. Now this happeneth to all heretics; who 
since they were animal and carnal, by defending their depraved opinions, which they could not see to be 
false, were shut out of the Catholic Church.... 


5. Another opinion indeed hath been entertained, and another sense in these words... . It has been 
evidently explained, my brethren, where God would have us to be humble, where lofty. Humble, in order 
to provide against pride; lofty, to take in wisdom. Feed upon milk, that thou mayest be nourished; be 
nourished, so that thou mayest grow; grow, so that thou mayest eat bread. But when thou hast begun to 
eat bread, thou wilt be weaned, that is, thou wilt no longer have need of milk, but of solid food. This he 
seemeth to have meant: “If I had not lowly thoughts, but have lifted up my soul:” that is, if I was not an 
infant in mind, I was in wickedness. In this sense, he said before, “Lord, my heart was not lifted up, nor 
mine eyes raised on high: I do not exercise myself in great matters, nor in wonderful things above me.” 
Behold, in wickedness I am an infant. But since I am not an infant in understanding, “If I had not lowly 
thoughts, but have lifted up my soul,” may that reward be mine which is given unto the infant that is 
weaned from his mother, that I may at length be able to eat bread. 


6. This interpretation, also, brethren, displeaseth me not, since it doth not militate against the faith. Yet I 
cannot but remark that it is not only said, “As one taken away from milk, such may be my soul’s reward;” 
but with this addition, “As one taken away from milk when upon his mother’s breast, such may be my 
soul’s reward.” Here there is somewhat that induces me to consider it a curse. For it is not an infant, but a 
grown child that is taken away from milk; he who is weak in his earliest infancy, which is his true infancy, 
is upon his mother’s breast: if perchance he hath been taken away from the milk, he perisheth. It is not 
without a reason then that it is added, “Upon his mother’s breast.” For all may be weaned by growing. He 
who groweth, and is thus taken away from milk, it is good for him; but hurtful for him who is still upon his 
mother’s breast. We must therefore beware, my brethren, and be fearful, lest any one be taken away from 
milk before his time. .. . Let him not therefore wish to lift up his soul, when perchance he is not fit to take 
meat, but let him fulfil the commandments of humility. He hath wherein he may exercise himself: let him 
believe in Christ, that he may understand Christ. He cannot see the Word, he cannot understand the 
equality of the Word with the Father, he cannot as yet see the equality of the Holy Spirit with the Father 
and the Word; let him believe this, and suck it. He is safe, because, when he hath grown, he will eat, 
which he could not do before he grew by sucking: and he hath a point to stretch towards. Seek not out the 
things that are too hard for thee, and search not the things that are above thy strength; that is, things 
which thou art not as yet fit to understand. And what am I to do? thou repliest. Shall I remain thus? “But 
what things the Lord hath commanded thee, think thereupon always.” What hath the Lord commanded 
thee? Do works of mercy, part not with the peace of the Church, place not thy trust in man, tempt not God 
by longing for miracles... . 


7. For if ye be not exalted, if ye raise not your heart on high, if ye tread not in great matters that are too 
high for you, but preserve humility, God will reveal unto you what ye are otherwise minded in. But if ye 
choose to defend this very thing, which ye are otherwise minded about, and with pertinacity assert it, and 
against the peace of the Church; this curse which he hath described is entailed upon you; when ye are 
upon your mother’s breast, and are removed away from the milk, ye shall die of hunger apart from your 
mother’s breast. But if ye continue in Catholic peace, if perchance ye are in anything otherwise minded 
than ye ought to be, God will reveal it to you, if ye be humble. Wherefore? Because “God resisteth the 
proud, and giveth grace unto the humble.” 


8. This Psalm therefore concludeth to this purpose: “O Israel, trust in the Lord, from this time forth and 
even unto eternity” (ver. 3). But the word seculum doth not always mean this world, but sometimes 
eternity; since eternity is understood in two ways; until eternity, that is, either evermore without end, or 
until we arrive at eternity. How then is it to be understood here? Until we arrive at eternity, let us trust in 
the Lord God; because when we have reached eternity, there will be no longer hope, but the thing itself 
will be ours. 


PSALM CXXXII 


1. It was right indeed, most beloved, that we should rather hear our Brother, my colleague, when present 
before all of us. And just now he refused not, but put us off; for he extorted from me that he might now 
listen to me, on the condition that I also may listen to him, for in charity itself we are all listening unto 
Him, who is our One Master in heaven. Attend therefore to the Psalm, entitled A Song of Degrees; 
considerably longer than the rest under the same title. Let us not therefore linger, save where necessity 
shall compel us: that we may, if the Lord permit, explain the whole. For ye also ought not to hear 
everything as men untaught; ye ought in some degree to aid us from your past listenings, so that it may 
not be needful that everything should be declared to you as though new. 


2. “Lord, remember David, and all his meekness” (ver. 1). David according to the truth of history was one 
man, king of Israel, son of Jesse. He was indeed meek, as the Divine Scriptures themselves mark and 
command him, and so meek that he did not even render evil for evil to his persecutor Saul. He preserved 
towards him so great humility, that he acknowledged him a king, and himself a dog: and answered the 
king not proudly nor rudely, though he was more powerful in God; but he rather endeavoured to appease 


him by humility, than to provoke him by pride. Saul was even given into his power, and this by the Lord 
God, that he might do to him what he listed: but since he was not commanded to slay him, but had it only 
placed in his power (now a man is permitted to use his power), he rather turned towards mercy what God 
gave him... . The humility of David is therefore commended, the meekness of David is commended; and it 
is said to God, “Lord, remember David, and all his meekness.” For what purpose? “How he sware unto the 
Lord, and vowed a vow unto the Almighty God of Jacob” (ver. 2). Therefore remember for this, that he may 
fulfil what he hath promised. David himself vowed as though he had it in his power, and he prayeth God to 
fulfil his vow: there is devotion in the vow, but there is humility in the prayer. Let no one presume to think 
he fulfilled by his own strength what he hath vowed. He who exhorteth thee to vow, Himself aideth thee to 
fulfil. Let us therefore see what he vowed, and hence we comprehend how David should be understood in 
a figure. “David” is interpreted, “Strong of hand,” for he was a great warrior. Trusting indeed in the Lord 
his God, he despatched all wars, he laid low all his enemies, God helping him, according to the 
dispensation of that kingdom; prefiguring nevertheless some One strong of hand to destroy His enemies, 
the devil and his angels. These enemies the Church warreth against, and conquereth. .. . What then doth 
he mean, “How he sware,” etc.? Let us see what vow is this. We can offer God nothing more pleasing than 
to swear. Now to swear is to promise firmly. Consider this vow, that is, with what ardour he vowed what he 
vowed, with what love, with what longing; nevertheless, he prayeth the Lord to fulfil it in these words, “O 
Lord, remember David, and all his meekness.” In this temper he vowed his vow, and there should be a 
house of God: “I will not come within the tabernacle of mine house, nor climb up into my bed” (ver. 3). “I 
will not suffer mine eyes to sleep, nor mine eyelids to slumber” (ver. 4). This seemeth not enough; he adds, 
“Neither the temples of my head to take any rest, until I find out a place for the Lord; an habitation for the 
God of Jacob” (ver. 5). Where did he seek a place for the Lord? If he was meek, he sought it in himself. For 
how is one a place for the Lord? Hear the Prophet: “Upon whom shall My Spirit rest? Even upon him that 
is poor and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at My words.” Dost thou wish to be a place for the Lord? Be 
thou poor in spirit, and contrite, and trembling at the word of God, and thou wilt thyself be made what 
thou seekest. For if what thou seekest be not realized in thyself, what doth it profit thee in another... . 


3. How many thousands believed, my brethren, when they laid down the price of their possessions at the 
Apostles’ feet! But what saith Scripture of them? Surely they are become a temple of God; not only each 
respectively a temple of God, but also all a temple of God together. They have therefore become a place 
for the Lord. And that ye may know that one place is made for the Lord in all, Scripture saith, They were 
of one heart and one soul toward God. But many, so as not to make a place for the Lord, seek their own 
things, love their own things, delight in their own power, are greedy for their private interests. Whereas 
he who wisheth to make a place for the Lord, should rejoice not in his private, but the common good... . 


4. Let us therefore, brethren, abstain from the possession of private property; or from the love of it, if we 
may not from its possession; and we make a place for the Lord. It is too much for me, saith some one. But 
consider who thou art, who art about to make a place for the Lord. If any senator wished to be entertained 
at your house, I say not senator, the deputy of some great man of this world, and should say, something 
offends me in thy house; though thou shouldest love it, thou wouldest remove it, nevertheless, lest thou 
shouldest offend him, whose friendship thou wast courting. And what doth man’s friendship profit thee? . . 
. Desire the friendship of Christ without fear: He wishes to be entertained at thy house; make room for 
Him. What is, make room for Him? Love not thyself, love Him. If thou love thyself, thou shuttest the door 
against Him; if thou love Him, thou openest unto Him: and if thou open and He enter, thou shalt not be 
lost by loving thyself, but shalt find thyself with Him who loveth thee. ... 


5. “Lo, we heard of the same at Ephrata” (ver. 6). What? A place for the Lord. “We heard of it at Ephrata: 
and found it in the plains of the forests.” Did he hear it where he found it? or did he hear it in one place, 
find it in another? Let us therefore enquire what Ephrata is, where he heard it; let us also enquire what 
mean the plains of the forests, where he found it. Ephrata, a Hebrew word, is rendered in Latin by 
Speculum, as the translators of Hebrew words in the Scriptures have handed down to us, that we might 
understand them. They have translated from Hebrew into Greek, and from Greek we have versions into 
Latin. For there have been who watched in the Scriptures. If therefore Ephrata meaneth a mirror, that 
house which was found in the woodland plains, was heard of in a mirror. A mirror hath an image: all 
prophecy is an image of things future. The future house of God, therefore, was declared in the image of 
prophecy. “We have found it in the plains of the forests.” What are the “plains of the forests”? Saltus is not 
here used in its common sense, as a plot of ground of so many hundred acres; saltus properly signifies a 
spot as yet untilled and woody. For some copies read, in the plains of the wood. What then were the 
woodland plains, save nations yet untilled? what were they, save regions yet covered with the thorns of 
idolatry? Thus, though there were thorns of idolatry there, still we find a place for the Lord there, a 
tabernacle for the God of Jacob. What was declared in the image to the Jews, was manifested in the faith 
of the Gentiles. 


6. “We will go into His tabernacles” (ver. 7). Whose? Those of the Lord God of Jacob. They who enter to 
dwell therein, are the very same who enter that they may be dwelt in. Thou enterest into thy house, that 
thou mayest dwell therein; into the house of God, that thou mayest be dwelt in. For the Lord is better, and 
when He hath begun to dwell in thee, He will make thee happy. For if thou be not dwelt in by Him, thou 
wilt be miserable. That son who said, “Father, give me the portion of the goods,” etc., wished to be his 
own master. It was well kept in his father’s hands, that it might not be wasted with harlots. He received it, 


it was given into his own power; going to a far country, he squandered it all with harlots. At length he 
suffered hunger, he remembered his father; he returned, that he might be satisfied with bread. Enter 
therefore, that thou mayest be dwelt in; and mayest be not thine own, so to speak, but His: “We will go 
into His tabernacles. We will worship on the spot where His feet stood.” Whose feet? The Lord’s, or those 
of the house of the Lord itself? For that is the Lord’s house, wherein he saith He ought to be worshipped. 
Beside His house, the Lord heareth not unto eternal life; for he belongeth to God’s house, who hath in 
charity been built in with living stones. But he who hath not charity, falleth; and while he falls, the house 
stands.... 


7. But if ye incline to understand it of the house itself, where the feet of that house have stood; let thy feet 
stand in Christ. They will then stand, if thou shalt persevere in Christ. For what is said of the devil? “He 
was a murderer from the beginning, and stood not in the truth.” The feet of the devil therefore stood not. 
Also what saith he of the proud? “O let not the foot of pride come against me; and let not the hand of the 
ungodly cast me down. There are they fallen, all that work wickedness: they are cast down, and were not 
able to stand.” That then is the house of God, whose feet stand. Whence John rejoicing, saith: what? “He 
that hath the bride is the bridegroom: but the friend of the bridegroom standeth and heareth him.” If he 
stand not, he heareth him not. Justly he standeth, because “he rejoiceth on account of the bridegroom’s 
voice.” Now therefore ye see why they fell, who rejoice because of their own voice. That friend of the 
Bridegroom said, “The same is He which baptizeth.” Some say, We baptize: rejoicing in their own voice, 
they could not stand; and belong not to that house of which it is said, “where His feet stood.” 


8. “Arise, O Lord, into Thy resting place” (ver. 8). He saith unto the Lord sleeping, “Arise.” Ye know 
already who slept, and who rose again. . . .”Thou, and the ark of Thy sanctification:” that is, Arise, that the 
ark of Thy sanctification, which Thou hast sanctified, may arise also. He is our Head; His ark is His 
Church: He arose first, the Church will arise also. The body would not dare to promise itself resurrection, 
save the Head arose first. The Body of Christ, that was born of Mary, hath been understood by some to be 
the ark of sanctification; so that the words mean, Arise with Thy Body, that they who believe not may 
handle. 


9. “Let Thy priests be clothed with righteousness, and let Thy saints sing with joyfulness” (ver. 9). When 
Thou risest from the dead, and goest unto Thy Father, let that royal Priesthood be clothed with faith, since 
“the righteous liveth by faith;” and, receiving the pledge of the Holy Spirit, let the members rejoice in the 
hope of resurrection, which went before in the Head: for to them the Apostle saith, “Rejoicing in hope.” 


10. “For Thy servant David’s sake, turn not away the face of Thine Anointed” (ver. 10). These words are 
addressed unto God the Father. “For Thy servant David’s sake, turn not away the face of Thine Anointed.” 
The Lord was crucified in Judaea; He was crucified by the Jews; harassed by them, He slept. He arose to 
judge those among whose savage hands He slept: and He saith elsewhere, “Raise Thou Me up again, and I 
shall reward them.” He both hath rewarded them, and will reward them. The Jews well know themselves 
how great were their sufferings after the Lord’s death. They were all expelled from the very city, where 
they slew Him. What then? have all perished even from the root of David and from the tribe of Judah? No: 
for some of that stock believed, and in fact many thousands of men of that stock believed, and this after 
the Lord’s resurrection. They raged and crucified Him: and afterwards began to see miracles wrought in 
the Name of Him Crucified; and they trembled still more that His Name should have so much power, since 
when in their hands He seemed unable to work any; and pricked at heart, at length believing that there 
was some hidden divinity in Him whom they had believed like other men, and asking counsel of the 
Apostles, they were answered, “Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the Name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Since then Christ arose to judge those by whom He had been crucified, and turned away His 
Presence from the Jews, turning His Presence towards the Gentiles; God is, as it seemeth, besought in 
behalf of the remnant of Israel; and it is said unto Him, “For Thy servant David’s sake, turn not away the 
presence of Thine Anointed.” If the chaff be condemned, let the wheat be gathered together. May the 
remnant be saved, as Isaiah saith, “And the remnant hath” clearly “been saved:” for out of them were the 
twelve Apostles, out of them more than five hundred brethren, to whom the Lord showed Himself after 
His Resurrection: out of their number were so many thousands baptized, who laid the price of their 
possessions at the Apostles’ feet. Thus then was fulfilled the prayer here made to God: “For Thy servant 
David’s sake, turn not away the presence of Thine Anointed.” 


11. “The Lord hath made a faithful oath unto David, and He shall not repent” (ver. 11). What meaneth, 
“hath made an oath”? Hath confirmed a promise through Himself. What meaneth, “He shall not repent”? 
He will not change. For God suffereth not the pain of repentance, nor is He deceived in any matter, so that 
He would wish to correct that wherein He hath erred. But as when a man repents of anything, he wisheth 
to change what he hath done; thus where thou hearest that God repenteth, look for an actual change. God 
doth it differently from thee, although He calleth it by the name of repentance; for thou dost it, because 
thou hadst erred; while He doth it, because He avengeth, or freeth. He changed Saul’s kingdom, when He 
repented, as it is said: and in the very passage where the Scripture saith, “It repented Him;” it is said a 
little after, “for He is not a man that He should repent.” When therefore He changeth His works through 
His immutable counsel, He is said to repent on account of this very change, not of His counsel, but of His 
work. But He promised this so as not to change it. Just as this passage also saith: “The Lord sware, and 
will not repent, Thou art a Priest for ever after the order of Melchizedec;” so also since this was promised 


so that it should not be changed, because it must needs happen and be permanent; he saith, “The Lord 
hath made a faithful oath unto David, and He shall not repent; Of the fruit of thy body shall I set upon thy 
seat.” He might have said, “of the fruit of thy loins,” wherefore did He choose to say, “Of the fruit of thy 
body”? Had He said that also, it would have been true; but He chose to say with a further meaning, Ex 
fructu ventris, because Christ was born of a woman without the man. 


12. What then? “The Lord hath made a faithful oath unto David, and He shall not shrink from it; Of the 
fruit of thy body shall I set upon thy seat. If thy children will keep My covenant and My testimonies that I 
shall learn them, their children also shall sit upon thy seat for evermore” (ver. 12). If thy children keep My 
covenant, their children also shall sit for evermore. The parents establish a desert on behalf of their 
children. What if his children should keep the covenant, and their children should not keep it? Why is the 
happiness of the children promised in relation to their parents’ deservings? For what saith He, “If thy 
children will keep My covenant, their children also shall sit for evermore”—He saith not, if thy children 
keep My covenant, they shall sit upon thy seat; and if their children keep My covenant, they also shall sit 
upon thy seat: but he saith, “If thy children keep My covenant, their children also shall sit upon thy seat 
for evermore”—except because He here wished their fruit to be understood by their children? “If thy 
children,” He saith, “will keep My covenant, and if thy children shall keep My testimonies that I shall 
learn them; their children also shall sit upon thy seat:” that is, this will be their fruit, that they sit upon thy 
seat. For in this life, brethren, do all of us who labour in Christ, all of us who tremble at His words, who in 
any way endeavour to execute His will, and groan while we pray His help that we may fulfil what He 
commandeth; do we already sit in those seats of bliss which are promised us? No: but holding His 
commandments, we hope this will come to pass. This hope is spoken of under the figure of sons; because 
sons are the hope of man living in this life, sons are his fruit. For this reason also men, when excusing 
their avarice, allege that they are reserving for their children what they hoard up; and, unwilling to give 
to the destitute, excuse themselves under the name of piety, because their children are their hope. For all 
men who live according to this world, declare it to be their hope, to be fathers of children they may leave 
behind them. Thus then He describes hope generally under the name of children, and saith, “If thy 
children will keep My covenant and My testimonies that I shall learn them, their children also shall sit 
upon thy seat for evermore:” that is, they shall have such fruits, that their hope shall not deceive them, 
that they may come there where they hope to come. At present therefore they are as fathers, men of hope 
for the future; but when they have attained what they hope, they are children; because they have brought 
forth and produced in their works that which they gain. And this is preserved unto them for the future, 
because futurity itself commonly signifieth children. 


13. Or if thou understand actual men to be meant by children, the words, “If thy children will keep My 
covenant and My testimonies that I shall teach them,” may mean, “If thy children will keep My covenant 
and testimonies that I shall teach them, and their children also;” that is, if they too keep My covenant; so 
that here thou must make a slight pause, and then infer that “they shall sit upon thy seat for evermore;” 
that is, both thy children and their children, but all if they keep My covenant. What then, if they keep it 
not? Hath the promise of God failed? No: but it is said and promised for this reason, that God foresaw: 
what, save that they would believe? But that no man should as it were threaten God’s promises, and 
prefer to place in his own power the fulfilment of what God promised: for this reason he saith, “He made 
an oath:” whereby he showeth that it will without doubt take place. How then hath He said here, “If they 
will keep My covenant”? Glory not in the promises, and leave out thy failing to keep the covenant. Then 
wilt thou be the son of David, if thou shalt keep the covenant; but if thou dost not keep it, thou wilt not be 
David’s son. God promised to the sons of David. Say not, I am David’s son if thou degenerate. If the Jews, 
who were born of this very stock, say not this (nay, they say it, but they are under a delusion. For the Lord 
saith openly, “If ye were Abraham’s children, ye would do the works of Abraham.” He thereby denied them 
to be children, because they did not the works), how do we call ourselves David’s children, who are not of 
his race according to the flesh? It follows then that we are not children, save by imitating his faith, save 
by worshipping God, as he worshipped. If therefore what thou hopest not through descent, thou wilt not 
endeavour to obtain by works; how shall the sitting upon David’s seat be fulfilled in thee? And if it shall 
not be fulfilled in thee, thinkest thou that it shall not be fulfilled at all? And how hath He found it in the 
woodland tracts? and how did His feet stand? Whatsoever then thou mayest be, that house will stand. 


14. “For the Lord hath chosen Sion to be an habitation for Himself” (ver. 13). Sion is the Church Herself; 
She is also that Jerusalem unto whose peace we are running, who is in pilgrimage not in the Angels, but in 
us, who in her better part waiteth for the part that will return; whence letters have come unto us, which 
are every day read. This city is that very Sion, whom the Lord hath chosen. 


15. “This shall be My rest for ever” (ver. 14). These are the words of God. “My rest:” I rest there. How 
greatly doth God love us, brethren, since, because we rest, He saith that He also resteth! For He is not 
sometimes Himself disturbed, nor doth He rest as we do; but He saith that He resteth there, because we 
shall have rest in Him. “Here will I dwell: for I have a delight therein.” 


16. “I will bless her widow with blessings, and will satisfy her poor with bread” (ver. 15). Every soul that is 
aware that it is bereft of all help, save of God alone, is widowed. For how doth the Apostle describe a 
widow? “She that is a widow indeed and desolate, trusteth in God.” He was speaking of those whom we all 
call Widows in the Church. He saith, “She that liveth in pleasure, is dead while she liveth;” and he 


numbereth her not among the widows. But in describing true widows, what saith he? “She that is a widow 
indeed and desolate, trusteth in God, and continueth in supplications and prayers night and day.” Here he 
addeth, “but she that liveth in pleasure, is dead while she liveth.” What then makes a widow? That she 
hath no aid from any other source, save from God alone. They that have husbands, take pride in the 
protection of their husbands: widows seem desolate, and their aid is a stronger one. The whole Church 
therefore is one widow, whether in men or in women, in married men or married women, in young men or 
in old, or in virgins: the whole Church is one widow, desolate in this world, if she feel this, if she is aware 
of her widowhood: for then is help at hand for her. Do ye not recognise this widow in the Gospel, my 
brethren, when the Lord declared “that men ought always to pray and not to faint”? “There was ina citya 
judge,” He said, “which feared not God, neither regarded man. And there was a widow in that city; and 
she came unto him day by day, saying, Avenge me of mine adversary.” The widow, by daily importunity, 
prevailed with him: for the judge said within himself, “Though I fear not God; neither regard man, yet 
because this woman troubleth me, I will avenge her.” If the wicked judge heard the widow, that he might 
not be molested; heareth not God His Church, whom He exhorteth to pray? 


17. Also, “I will satisfy her poor with bread;” what meaneth this, brethren? Let us be poor, and we shall 
then be satisfied. Many who trust in the world, and are proud, are Christians; they worship Christ, but are 
not satisfied; for they have been satisfied, and abound in their pride. Of such it is said, “Our soul is filled 
with the scornful reproof of the wealthy, and with the despitefulness of the proud:” these have abundance, 
and therefore eat, but are not satisfied. And what is said of them in the Psalm? “All such as be fat upon the 
earth have eaten and worshipped.” They worship Christ, they venerate Christ, they pray unto Christ; but 
they are not satisfied with His wisdom and righteousness. Wherefore? Because they are not poor. For the 
poor, that is the humble in heart, the more they hunger, the more they eat; and the more empty they are of 
the world, the more hungry they are. He who is full refuseth whatsoever thou wilt give him, because he is 
full. Give me one who hungereth; give me one of whom it is said, “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled:” and these will be the poor of whom he hath just said, “And 
will satisfy her poor with bread.” For in the very Psalm where it is said, “All such as be fat upon the earth 
have eaten and worshipped;” this is said of the poor also, and exactly in the same manner as in this Psalm, 
“The poor shall eat, and be satisfied: they that seek after the Lord shall praise Him.” Where it is said, “All 
such as be fat upon earth have eaten and worshipped:” it is said, “the poor shall eat, and be satisfied.” 
Why, when the rich are said to have worshipped, are they not said to be satisfied; yet when the poor are 
mentioned, they are said to be satisfied? And whence are they satisfied? What is the nature, brethren, of 
this satisfying? God Himself is their bread. The bread came down upon the earth, that He might become 
milk unto us; and said to His own, “I am the Living Bread which came down from heaven.” Hence these 
words in the Psalm, “The poor shall eat, and be satisfied.” From what source shall they be satisfied? Hear 
what followeth: “And they that seek after the Lord shall praise Him.” 


18. Be ye therefore poor, be ye among the members of that widow, let your help be solely in God alone. 
Money is nought; not thence will ye have aid. Many have been cast headlong down for money’s sake, 
many have perished on account of money; many for the sake of their riches have been marked out by 
plunderers; they would have been safe, had they not had what made men hunt for them. Many have 
presumed in their more powerful friends: they in whom they presumed have fallen, and have involved in 
their ruin those who trusted in them. Look back upon the instances to be seen in the human race. Is it 
anything singular that I am telling you? We speak these things not only from these Scriptures; read them 
in the whole world. Take heed that ye presume not in money, in a friend, in the honour and the boasting of 
the world. Take away all these things: but if thou hast them, thank God if thou despisest them. But if thou 
art puffed up by them; think not when thou wilt be the prey of men; already art thou the Devil’s prey. But 
if thou hast not trusted in these things, thou wilt be among the members of that widow, who is the Church, 
of whom it is said, “I will bless her widow with blessings;” thou wilt also be poor, and one of those of 
whom it is said, “And will satisfy her poor with bread.” 


19. Sometimes, however, and we must not pass over this without mention, thou findest a poor man proud, 
and a rich man humble: we daily endure such persons. Thou hearest a poor man groaning beneath a rich 
man, and when the more powerful rich man presseth upon him, then thou seest him humble: sometimes 
not even then, but even then proud; whence thou seest what he would have been, had he any property. 
God’s poor one is therefore poor in spirit, not in his purse. Sometimes a man goeth forth having a full 
house, rich lands, many estates, much gold and silver; he knoweth that he must not trust in these, he 
humbleth himself before God, he doth good with them; thus his heart is raised unto God, so that he is 
aware that not only do riches themselves profit him nothing, but that they even impede his feet, save He 
rule them, and aid them: and he is counted among the poor who are satisfied with bread. Thou findest 
another a proud beggar, or not proud only because he hath nothing, nevertheless seeking whereby he may 
be puffed up. God doth not heed the means a man hath, but the wish he hath, and judgeth him according 
to his wish for temporal blessings, not according to the means which it is not his lot to have. Whence the 
Apostle saith of the rich, “Charge them that are rich in this world, that they be not highminded, nor trust 
in uncertain riches, but in the living God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy.” What therefore should 
they do with their riches? He goeth on to say: “That they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, 
willing to communicate.” And see that they are poor in this world: “Laying up in store for themselves,” he 
addeth, “a good foundation against the time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal life.” When they 
have laid hold of eternal life, then will they be rich; but since they have it not as yet, they should know 


that they are poor. Thus it is that God counteth among His poor all the humble in heart, who are 
established in that twofold charity, whatever they may have in this world—among His poor, whom He 
satisfieth with bread. 


20. “I will clothe her priests with salvation, and her saints shall rejoice and sing” (ver. 16). We are now at 
the end of the Psalm; attend for a short space, Beloved. “I will clothe her priests with salvation, and her 
saints shall rejoice and sing.” Who is our salvation, save our Christ? What meaneth, therefore, “I will 
clothe her priests with salvation”? “As many of you as have been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ.” 
“And her saints shall rejoice and sing.” Whence shall they rejoice and sing? Because they have been 
clothed with salvation: not in themselves. For they have become light, but in the Lord; for they were 
darkness before. Therefore he hath added, “There will I raise up the horn of David” (ver. 17): this will be 
David’s height, that trust be put in Christ. For horn signifieth height: and what sort of height? Not carnal. 
Therefore, while all the bones are wrapped up in flesh, the horn goeth beyond the flesh. Spiritual altitude 
is a horn. But what is spiritual loftiness, save to trust in Christ? not to say, It is my work, I baptize; but, 
“He it is who baptizeth.” There is the horn of David: and that ye may know that there is the horn of David, 
heed what followeth: “I have ordained a lantern for mine Anointed.” What is a lantern? Ye already know 
the Lord’s words concerning John: “He was a burning and a shining light.” And what saith John? “He it is 
who baptizeth.” Herein therefore shall the saints rejoice, herein the priests shall rejoice: because all that 
is good in themselves, is not of themselves, but of Him who hath the power of baptizing. Fearlessly 
therefore doth every one who hath received baptism come unto His temple; because it is not man’s, but 
His who made the horn of David to flourish. 


21. “Upon Him shall My sanctification flourish” (ver. 18). Upon whom? Upon Mine Anointed. For when He 
saith, “Mine anointed,” it is the voice of the Father, who saith, “I will bless her widow with blessings, and 
will satisfy her poor with bread. I will clothe her priests with salvation, and her saints shall rejoice and 
sing.” He who saith, “There will I raise up the horn of David,” is God. He Himself saith, “I have ordained a 
lantern for Mine Anointed,” because Christ is both ours and the Father’s: He is our Christ, when He 
saveth us and ruleth us, as He is also our Lord: He is the Son of the Father, but both our Christ and the 
Father’s. For if He were not the Father’s Christ, it would not be said above, “For Thy servant David’s sake, 
turn not Thou away the presence of Thine Anointed.” “Upon Him shall My sanctification flourish.” It 
flourisheth upon Christ. Let none of men assume this to himself, that he himself sanctifieth: otherwise it 
will not be true, “Upon Him shall My sanctification flourish.” The glory of sanctification shall flourish. The 
sanctification of Christ therefore in Christ Himself, is the power of the sanctification of God in Christ. In 
that he saith, “shall flourish,” he refers to His glory: for when trees flourish, then are they beautiful. 
Sanctification therefore is in Baptism: thence it flourisheth, and is brightened. Why hath the world yielded 
to this beauty? Because it flourisheth in Christ; for, put it in man’s power, and how doth it then flourish? 
since “all flesh in grass, and all the goodliness thereof as the flower of the grass.” 


PSALM CXXXIIT 


1. This is a short Psalm, but one well known and quoted. “Behold, how good and how pleasant is it, that 
brethren should dwell together in unity” (ver. 1). So sweet is that sound, that even they who know not the 
Psalter, sing that verse... . 


2. For these same words of the Psalter, this sweet sound, that honeyed melody, as well of the mind as of 
the hymn, did even beget the Monasteries. By this sound were stirred up the brethren who longed to 
dwell together. This verse was their trumpet. It sounded through the whole earth, and they who had been 
divided, were gathered together. The summons of God, the summons of the Holy Spirit, the summons of 
the Prophets, were not heard in Judah, yet were heard through the whole world. They were deaf to that 
sound, amid whom it was sung; they were found with their ears open, of whom it was said, “They shall see 
him, who were not told of him; they shall understand who heard not.” Yet, most beloved, if we reflect, the 
very blessing hath sprung from that wall of circumcision. For have all the Jews perished? and whence 
were the Apostles, the sons of the Prophets, the sons of the exiles? He speaks as to them who know. 
Whence those five hundred, who saw the Lord after His resurrection, whom the Apostle Paul 
commemorates? Whence those hundred and twenty, who were together in one place after the resurrection 
of the Lord, and His ascension into heaven, on whom when gathered into one place the Holy Spirit 
descended on the day of Pentecost, sent down from heaven, sent, even as He was promised? All were from 
thence, and they first dwelt together in unity; who sold all they had, and laid the price of their goods at 
the Apostles’ feet, as is read in the Acts of the Apostles. And distribution was made to each one as he had 
need, and none called anything his own, but they had all things common. And what is “together in unity”? 
They had, he says, one mind and one heart God-wards. So they were the first who heard, Behold how good 
and how pleasant is it, that brethren dwell together. They were the first to hear, but heard it not alone. ... 


3. From the words of this Psalm was taken the name of Monks, that no one may reproach you who are 
Catholics by reason of the name. When you with justice reproach heretics by reason of the Circelliones, 
that they may be saved by shame, they reproach you on the score of the Monks. ... 


4. Moreover, beloved, there are they who are false Monks, and we know men of this kind; but the pious 
brotherhood is not annulled, because of them who profess to be what they are not. There are false Monks, 


as there are false men among the Clergy, and among the faithful... . 


5. Since the Psalm says, “Behold, how good and how pleasant is it, that brethren should dwell together in 
one,” why then should we not call Monks so? for Monos is one. Not one in any manner, for a man ina 
crowd is one, but though he can be called one along with others, he cannot be Monos, that is, alone, for 
Monos means “one alone.” They then who thus live together as to make one man, so that they really 
possess what is written, “one mind and one heart,” many bodies, but not many minds; many bodies, but 
not many hearts; can rightly be called Monos, that is, one alone... . 


6. Let the Psalm tell us what they are like. “As the ointment on the head, which descended to the beard, to 
Aaron’s beard, which descended to the fringe of his garment” (ver. 2). What was Aaron? A priest. Who is a 
priest, except that one Priest, who entered into the Holy of Holies? Who is that priest, save Him, who was 
at once Victim and Priest? save Him who when he found nothing clean in the world to offer, offered 
Himself? The ointment is on his head, because Christ is one whole with the Church, but the ointment 
comes from the head. Our Head is Christ crucified and buried; He rose again, and ascended into heaven; 
and the Holy Spirit came from the head. Whither? To the beard. The beard signifies the courageous; the 
beard distinguishes the grown men, the earnest, the active, the vigorous. So that when we describe such, 
we Say, he is a bearded man. Thus that ointment descended first upon the Apostles, descended upon those 
who bore the first assaults of the world, and therefore the Holy Spirit descended on them. For they who 
first began to dwell together in unity, suffered persecution, but because the ointment descended to the 
beard, they suffered, but were not conquered... . 


7. “As the dew of Hermon, which fell upon the hills of Sion” (ver. 3). He would have it understood, my 
brethren, that it is of God’s grace that brethren dwell together in unity. ... 


8. But ye should know what Hermon is. It is a mountain far distant from Jerusalem, that is, from Sion. And 
so it is strange that he says thus: As the dew of Hermon, which fell upon the mountains of Sion, since 
mount Hermon is far distant from Jerusalem, for it is said to be over Jordan. Let us then seek out some 
interpretation of Hermon. The word is Hebrew, and we learn its meaning from them who know that 
language. Hermon is said to mean, a light set on a high place. For from Christ comes the dew. No light is 
set on a high place, save Christ. How is He set on high? First on the cross, afterwards in heaven. Set on 
high on the cross when He was humbled; humbled, but His humiliation could not but be high. The 
ministry of man grew less and less, as was signified in John; the ministry of God in our Lord Jesus Christ 
increased, as was shown at their birth. The former was born, as the tradition of the Church shows, on the 
24th of June, when the days begin to shorten. The Lord was born on the 25th of December, when the days 
begin to lengthen. Here John himself confessing, “He must increase, but I must decrease.” And the 
passion of each shows this. The Lord was exalted on the cross; John was diminished by beheading. Thus 
the light set on high is Christ, whence is the dew of Hermon... . But if he have the dew of Hermon, which 
fell on the hill of Sion, he is quiet, peaceable, humble, submissive, pouring forth prayer in place of 
murmuring. For murmurers are admirably described in a certain passage of the Scriptures, “The heart of 
a fool is as the wheel of a cart.” What is the meaning of “the heart of a fool is as the wheel of a cart”? It 
carries hay, and creaks. The wheel of a cart cannot cease from creaking. Thus there are many brethren, 
who do not dwell together, save in the body. But who are they who dwell together? They of whom it is 
said, “And they had one mind and one heart towards God.” 


9. “Because there the Lord commanded blessing.” Where did He command it? Among the brethren who 
dwell together. There He enjoined blessing, there they who dwell with one heart bless God. For thou 
blessest not God in division of heart. . . . Art thou straitened on earth? Depart, have thy habitation in 
heaven. How shall I, a man clothed in flesh, enslaved to the flesh, thou wilt say, have my habitation in 
heaven. First go in heart, whither thou wouldest follow in the body. Do not hear, “Lift up your hearts,” 
with a deaf ear. Keep thy heart lifted up, and no one will straiten thee in heaven. 


PSALM CXXXIV 


1. “Behold, now, bless ye the Lord, all ye servants of the Lord” (ver. 1), “who stand in the house of the 
Lord, in the courts of the house of our God” (ver. 2). Why has he added, “in the courts”? Courts mean the 
wider spaces of a house. He who stands in the courts is not straitened, is not confined, in some fashion is 
enlarged. Remain in this enlargement, and thou canst love thy enemy, because thou lovest not things in 
which an enemy could straiten thee. How canst thou be understood to stand in the courts? Stand in 
charity, and thou standest in the courts. Breadth lies in charity, straitness in hatred. 


2. “Lift up your hands by night in the sanctuary, and bless the Lord” (ver. 2). It is easy to bless by day. 
What is “by day”? In prosperity. For night is a sad thing, day a cheerful. When it is well with thee, thou 
dost bless the Lord. Thy son was sick, and he is made whole, thou dost bless the Lord. Thy son was sick, 
perchance thou hast sought an astrologer, a soothsayer, perchance a curse against the Lord has come, not 
from thy tongue, but from thy deeds, from thy deeds and thy life. Boast not, because thou blessest with 
thy tongue, if thou cursest with thy life. Wherefore bless ye the Lord. When? By night. When did Job 
bless? When it was a sad night. All was taken away which he possessed; the children for whom his goods 
were stored were taken away. How sad was his night! Let us however see whether he blesseth not in the 


night. “The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away; it is as the Lord willed; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” And black was the night... . 


3. “The Lord out of Zion bless thee, who made heaven and earth” (ver. 3). He exhorts many to bless, and 
Himself blesseth one, because He maketh one out of many, since “it is good and pleasant for brethren to 
dwell together in one.” It is a plural number, brethren, and yet singular, to dwell together in one. Let none 
of you say, It cometh not to me. Knowest thou of whom he speaks, “the Lord bless thee out of Zion.” He 
blessed one. Be one, and the blessing cometh to thee. 


PSALM CXXXV 


1. Very pleasant ought it be to us, and we should rejoice because it is pleasant, to which this Psalm 
exhorteth us. For it says, “Praise the name of the Lord” (ver. 1). And it forthwith appends the reason, why 
it is just to praise the name of the Lord. “Praise the Lord, ye servants.” What more just? what more 
worthy? what more thankful? .. . For if He teaches His own servants who have deserved well of Him, the 
preachers of His Word, the rulers of His Church, the worshippers of His name, the obeyers of His 
command, that in their own conscience they should possess the sweetness of their life, lest they be 
corrupted by the praise or disheartened by the reproach of men; how much the more is He above all, the 
unchangeable One, who teacheth these things, neither the greater if thou praisest, or the less if thou 
reproachest. ... For ye will do nothing out of place, by praising your Lord, as servants. And if ye were to 
be for ever only servants, ye ought to praise the Lord; how much more ought ye servants to praise the 
Lord, that ye may hereafter gain the privilege of sons? 


2.... Therefore, “Ye who stand in the house of the Lord, in the courts of the house of our God, praise the 
Lord” (ver. 2). Be thankful; ye were without, and ye stand within. Since then ye stand, is it a small thing 
for you to think where He should be praised, who raised you when you were cast down, and caused you to 
stand in His house, to know Him, and to praise Him? Is it a small boon, that we stand in the house of the 
Lord? .. . If one thinks of this, and is not unthankful, he will utterly despise himself in comparison with 
the love of his Lord, who hath done so great things for him. And since he hath nothing wherewith to repay 
God for so great benefits, what remains for him but to give Him thanks, not to repay Him? It belongs to 
the very act of thanksgiving, to “receive the cup of the Lord, and to call upon His name.” For what can the 
servant repay the Lord for all that He hath given him? 


3. What reason shall I give why you should praise Him? “Because the Lord is good” (ver. 3). Briefly in one 
word is here explained the praise of the Lord our God. “The Lord is good;” good, not in the same manner 
as the things which He here made are good. For God made all things very good; not only good, but also 
very good. He made the sky and earth, and all things which are in them good, and He made them very 
good. If He made all these things good, of what sort is He who made them? .. . 


4. How far can we speak of His goodness? Who can conceive in his heart, or apprehend how good the 
Lord is? Let us however return to ourselves, and in us recognise Him, and praise the Maker in His works, 
because we are not fit to contemplate Him Himself. And in hope that we may be able to contemplate Him, 
when our heart hath been purified by faith, that hereafter it may rejoice in the Truth; now as He cannot 
be seen by us, let us look at His works, that we may not live without praising Him. So I have said, “Praise 
the Lord, for He is good; sing praises unto His Name, for He is sweet.” ... He is Mediator, and thereupon 
is sweet. What is sweeter than angels’ food? How can God not be sweet, since man ate angels’ food? For 
men and angels live not on different meat. That is truth, that is wisdom, that is the goodness of God, but 
thou canst not enjoy it in like wise with the angels. .. . That man might eat angels’ food, the Creator of the 
angels was made man. If ye taste, sing praises; if ye have tasted how sweet the Lord is, sing praises; if 
that which ye have tasted has a good savour, praise it; who is so unthankful to cook or purveyor, as not to 
return thanks by praising what he tastes, if he be pleased by any food. If we are not silent on such 
occasions, shall we be silent concerning Him, who has given us all things? ... 


5. “For the Lord hath chosen Jacob to Himself, Israel for His own possession” (ver. 4)... . Let not Jacob 
therefore extol himself, let him not boast himself, or ascribe it to his own merits. He was known before, 
predestinated before, elected before, not elected for his own merits, but found out, and gifted with life by 
the grace of God. So with all the Gentiles; for how did the wild-olive deserve, that it should be grafted in, 
from the bitterness of its berries, the barrenness of its wildness? It was the wood of the wilderness, not of 
the Lord’s field, and yet He of His mercy grafted the wild-olive into the (true) olive. But up to this time the 
wild-olive was not grafted in. 


6... .”Because,” says he, “I know that the Lord is great, and our God is above all gods” (ver. 5). If we 
should say to him, we ask thee, explain to us His greatness; would he not perchance answer us, He whom 
I see is not so very great, if He be able to be expounded by me. Let him then return to His works, and tell 
us. Let him hold in his conscience the greatness of God, which he has seen, which he has committed to 
our faith, whither he could not lead our eyes, and enumerate some of the things which the Lord hath done 
here; that unto us, who cannot see His greatness as he can, He may become sweet through the works of 
His which we can comprehend. .. . 


7. “All whatsoever the Lord willed, He made in the heaven, and in the earth, in the sea, and in all its deep 
places” (ver. 6). Who can comprehend these things? Who can enumerate the works of the Lord in the 
heaven and earth, in the sea, and in all deep places? Yet if we cannot comprehend them all, we should 
believe and hold them without question, because whatever creature is in heaven, whatever is in earth, 
whatever is in the sea and in all deep places, has been made by the Lord... . 


8. “Raising the clouds from the ends of the earth” (ver. 7). We see these works of God in His creation. For 
the clouds come from the ends of the earth to the midst thereof, and rain; thou scannest not whence they 
arise. Hence the prophet signifies this, from “the ends of the earth,” whether it be from the bottom, or 
from the circumference of the ends of the earth, whencesoever He wills He raises the clouds, only from 
the earth. “He hath made lightnings into rain.” For lightnings without rain would frighten thee, and 
bestow nothing on thee. “He maketh lightnings unto rain.” It lightens, and thou tremblest; it rains, thou 
rejoicest. “He hath made lightnings unto rain.” He who terrified thee, Himself causest that thou shouldest 
rejoice. “Who bringeth the winds out of His treasures,” their causes are hidden, thou knowest not whence 
they come. When the wind blows, thou feelest it; why it blows, or from what treasure of His wisdom it is 
brought forth, thou knowest not; yet thou owest to God the worship of faith, for it would not blow unless 
He had bidden who made it, unless He had brought it forth who created it. 


9. We see therefore these things in that work of His; we praise, we marvel at, we bless God; let us see 
what He has done among men for His people. “Who smote the first-born of Egypt” (ver. 8). But withal 
those divine doings are told which thou mightest love, those are not told which thou mightest fear. Attend, 
and see that also when He is angry, He doeth what He willeth. “From man even unto beast. He sent signs 
and wonders into the midst of thee, O Egypt!” (ver. 9). Ye know, ye have read what the hand of the Lord 
did by Moses in Egypt, to crush and cast down the proud Egyptians, “on Pharaoh and on all his servants.” 
Little did He in Egypt: what did He after His people was led out thence? “Who smote many nations” (ver. 
10), who possessed that land, which God willed to give His people. “And slew mighty kings, Sehon king of 
the Amorites, and Og the king of Bashan, and all the kingdoms of Canaan” (ver. 11). All these things which 
the Psalm records simply, do we read likewise in others of the Lord’s books, and there the hand of the 
Lord is great. When thou seest what has been done to the wicked, take heed lest it be done to thee. ... 
But when the good man sees what the wicked has suffered, let him cleanse himself from all iniquity, lest 
he fall into a like punishment, a like chastisement. Then ye have thoroughly understood these things. 
What did God then? He drove out the wicked, “And he gave their land for an inheritance, even an 
inheritance to Israel His servant” (ver. 12). 


10. Then follows the loud cry of His praise. “Thy Name, O Lord, is for ever and ever” (ver. 13), after all 
these things which Thou hast done. For what do I see that Thou hast done? I behold Thy creation which 
Thou hast made in heaven, I behold this lower part, where we dwell, and here I see Thy gifts of clouds, 
and winds, and rain. I regard Thy people; Thou leddest them from the house of bondage, and didst signs 
and wonders upon their enemies. Thou punishedst those who caused them trouble, Thou dravest the 
wicked from their land, Thou killedst their kings, Thou gavest their land to Thy people: I have seen all 
these things, and filled with joy have said, “Lord, Thy Name is for ever and ever.” ... 


11. All these things then did God overthrow, in the body at that time, when our fathers were led out of the 
land of Egypt, in the spirit now. Nor does His Hand cease until the end. Therefore deem not that these 
mighty deeds of God were then finished and have ceased. “Thy Name, O Lord,” he says, “is for ever.” That 
is, Thy loving-kindness ceaseth not, Thy hand ceaseth not for ever from doing these things, which then 
Thou didst afore declare in a figure. “But they are written for our admonition, on whom the end of the 
ages is come.” One generation and another generation; the generation by which we are made the faithful, 
and are born again by baptism; the generation by which we shall rise again from the dead, and shall live 
with the Angels for ever. Thy Memorial, O Lord, is above this generation, and above that; for neither doth 
He now forget to call us, nor then will He forget to crown us. 


12. “The Lord hath judged His people, and will be called upon among His servants” (ver. 14). Already hath 
He judged the people. Save the final judgment, the people of the Jews is judged. What is “judged”? The 
just are taken away, the unjust are left. But if I lie, or am thought to lie, because I have said, it is already 
judged, hear the Lord saying, “I have come for judgment into this world, that they who see not may see, 
and they who see may be made blind.” The proud are made blind, the lowly are enlightened. Therefore, 
“He hath judged His people.” Isaiah spake the judgment. “And now, thou house of Jacob, come ye, let us 
walk in the light of the Lord.” This is a small matter; but what follows? “For He hath put away His people, 
the house of Israel.” The house of Jacob is the house of Israel; for he who is Jacob, the same is Israel... . 
Therefore God had judged His people, by separating the evil and the good; that is to say, “He shall be 
called upon among His servants.” By whom? By the Gentiles. For how vast are the nations who have come 
in by faith. How many farms and desert places now come in to us? They come thence no one can tell how 
numerously; they would believe. We say to them, What will ye? They answer, To know the glory of God. 
Believe, my brethren, that we wonder and rejoice at such a claim of these rustic people. They come I know 
not whither, roused up by I know not whom. How shall I say, I know not by whom? I know indeed by 
whom, because He says, “No one cometh to Me, save whom the Father draweth.” They come suddenly 
from the woods, the desert, the most distant and lofty mountains, to the Church; and many of them, nay, 
near all hold this language, so that we see of a truth that God teacheth them within. The prophecy of 


Scripture is fulfilled, when it says, “And they shall all be taught of God.” We say to them, What do ye long 
for? And they answer, To see the glory of God. “For all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” 
They believe, they are sanctified, they will to have clergy ordained for them. Is it not fulfilled, “and He will 
be called upon among His servants”? 


13. Lastly, after all that arrangement and dispensation, the Spirit of God turns itself to reproaching and 
ridiculing those idols, which are now ridiculed by their very worshippers. “The idols of the Gentiles are 
silver and gold” (ver. 15). As God made all these things, who made whatever He would in heaven and 
earth, what can anything that man maketh be, but an object of ridicule, not adoration? Was He perchance 
about to speak of “the idols of the Gentiles,” that we might despise them all? was He about to speak of the 
idols of the heathen, stones and wood, plaster and pottery? I say not these, they are mean materials. I 
speak of that which they specially love, that which they specially honour. “The idols of the Gentiles are 
silver and gold, the work of men’s hands.” Surely it is gold, surely it is silver: because silver glitters, and 
gold glitters, have they therefore eyes, or do they see? .. . But as these things are senseless, why make ye 
men of silver and gold to be gods? See ye not that the gods which ye make see not? “They have a mouth, 
and will not speak; they have eyes, and will not see” (ver. 16); “they have ears, and will not hear; neither 
is there any breath in their mouth” (ver. 17); “they have nostrils, and will not smell; they have hands, and 
will not work; they have feet, and will not walk.” All these things could the carpenter, the silversmith, the 
goldsmith make, both eyes, and ears, and nostrils, and mouth, and hands, and feet, but he could give 
neither sight to the eyes, nor hearing to the ears, nor speech to the mouth, nor smell to the nostrils, nor 
motion to the hands, or going to the feet. 


14. And man, thou laughest doubtless at what thou hast made, if thou knowest by whom thou art made. 
But of them who know not, what is said? “All they who make them, and all they who trust in them, are like 
them” (ver. 18). And ye believe, brethren, that there is a likeness to these idols expressed not in their 
flesh, but in their inner man. For “they have ears, and hear not.” God calls to them indeed, “He who hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.” They have eyes, and see not, for they have the eyes of the body, and not the 
eyes of faith. Lastly, this prophecy is fulfilled among all the nations. . . . Is it not fulfilled? Is it not seen, as 
it is written? And they who remain have eyes, and see not; have nostrils, and smell not. They perceive not 
that savour. “We are a good savour of Christ,” as the apostle says everywhere. What profiteth it, that they 
have nostrils, and smell not that so sweet savour of Christ? Truly it is done in them, and truly it is said of 
them, “All they who make them,” etc. 


15. But daily do men believe through the miracles of Christ our Lord; daily the eyes of the blind, the ears 
of the deaf are opened, the nostrils of the senseless are breathed into, the tongues of the dumb are loosed, 
the hands of the palsied are strengthened, the feet of the lame are guided; sons of Abraham are raised up 
of these stones, to all of whom be it said, “Bless the Lord, ye house of Israel” (ver. 19). All are sons of 
Abraham; and if sons of Abraham are raised up from these stones, it is plain that they are rather the 
house of Israel who belong to the house of Israel, the seed of Abraham, not by the flesh, but by faith. But 
even granting that it is said of that house, and the people of Israel is meant, from thence did the Apostles 
and thousands of the circumcised believe? “Bless the Lord, ye house of Aaron. Bless the Lord, ye house of 
Levi” (ver. 20). Bless the Lord, ye nations, this is, the “house of Israel” generally; bless Him, ye leaders, 
this is, the “house of Aaron;” bless Him, ye servants, this is, the “house of Levi.” What of the other 
nations? “Ye that fear the Lord, bless the Lord.” 


16. Let us also with one voice say what follows: “Blessed be the Lord out of Zion, who dwelleth in 
Jerusalem” (ver. 21). Out of Zion is Jerusalem too. Zion is “watching,” Jerusalem the “vision of peace.” In 
what Jerusalem will He dwell now? In that which has fallen? Nay, but in that which is our mother, which is 
in the heavens, of which it is said, “The desolate hath more children than she which hath a husband.” For 
now the Lord is from Zion, because we watch when He will come; now as long as we live in hope, we are 
in Zion. When our way is ended, we shall dwell in that city which will never fall, because the Lord 
dwelleth in her, and keepeth her, which is the vision of peace, the eternal Jerusalem; for the praise of 
which, my brethren, language sufficeth not; where we shall find no enemy, either within the Church or 
without the Church, neither in our flesh, nor in our thoughts. For “death shall be swallowed up in victory,” 
and we shall be free to see God in eternal peace, being made citizens of Jerusalem, the city of God. 


PSALM CXXXVI 


1. “Give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good, for His mercy endureth for ever” (ver. 1). This Psalm 
contains the praise of God, and all its verses finish in the same way. Wherefore although many things are 
related here in praise of God, yet His mercy is most commended; for without this plain commendation, he, 
whom the Holy Spirit used to utter this Psalm, would have no verse be ended. Although after the 
judgment, by which at the end of the world the quick and the dead must be judged, the just being sent 
into life eternal, the unjust into everlasting fire, there will not afterwards be those, whom God will have 
mercy on, yet rightly may His future mercy be understood to be for ever, which He bestows on His saints 
and faithful ones, not because they will be miserable for ever, and therefore will need His mercy for ever, 
but because that very blessedness, which He mercifully bestows on the miserable, that they cease to be 
miserable, and begin to be happy, will have no end, and therefore “His mercy is for ever.” For that we 
shall be just from being unjust, whole from being unsound, alive from being dead, immortal from being 


mortal, happy from being wretched, is of His mercy. But this that we shall be, will be for ever, and 
therefore “His mercy is for ever.” Wherefore, “give thanks to the Lord;” that is, praise the Lord by giving 
thanks, “for He is good:” nor is it any temporal good you will gain from this confession, for, “His mercy 
endureth for ever;” that is, the benefit which He bestows mercifully upon you, is for ever. 


2. Then follows, “Give thanks to the God of gods, for His mercy endureth for ever” (ver. 2). “Give thanks to 
the Lord of lords, for His mercy endureth for ever” (ver. 3). We may well enquire, Who are these gods and 
lords, of whom He who is the true God is God and Lord? And we find written in another Psalm, that even 
men are called gods. The Lord even takes note of this testimony in the Gospel, saying, “Is it not written in 
your Law, I have said, Ye are gods?” . . . It is not therefore because they are all good, but because “the 
word of God came to them,” that they were called gods. For were it because they are all good, He would 
not thus distinguish between them. He saith, “He judgeth between the gods.” Then follows, “How long do 
ye judge iniquity!” and the rest, which He says certainly not to all, but to some, because He saith it in 
distinguishing, and yet He distinguisheth between the gods. 


3. But it is asked, If men are called gods to whom the word of the Lord came, are the Angels to be called 
gods, when the greatest reward which is promised to just and holy men is the being equal to Angels? In 
the Scriptures I know not whether it can, at least easily, be found, that the Angels are openly called gods; 
but when it had been said of the Lord God, “He is terrible, above all gods,” he adds, as by way of 
exposition why he says this, “for the gods of the heathen are devils,” that we might understand what had 
been expressed in the Hebrew, “the gods of the Gentiles are idols,” meaning rather the devils which dwell 
in the idols. For as regards images, which in Greek are called idols, a name we now use in Latin, they have 
eyes and see not, and all the other things which are said of them, because they are utterly without sense; 
wherefore they cannot be frightened, for nothing which has no sense can be frightened. How then can it 
be said of the Lord, “He is terrible above all gods, because the gods of the Gentiles are idols,” if the devils 
which may be terrified are not understood to be in these images. Whence also the Apostle says, “We know 
that an idol is nothing.” This refers to its earthy senseless material. But that no one may think, that there 
is no living and sentient nature, which delights in the Gentile sacrifices, he adds, “But what the Gentiles 
sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God: I would not have you partaken with devils.” If therefore 
we never find in the divine words that the holy Angels are called gods, I think the best reason is, that men 
may not be induced by the name to pay that ministry and service of religion (which in Greek is called 
leitourgia or latria) to the holy Angels, which neither would they have paid by man at all, save to that God, 
who is the God of themselves and men. Hence they are much more correctly called Angels, which in Latin 
is Nuntii, that by the name of their function, not their substance, we may plainly understand that they 
would have us worship the God, whom they announce. The whole then of that question the Apostle has 
briefly expounded, when he says, “For though there be who are called gods, whether in heaven or in 
earth, as there are gods many and lords many; yet we have one God the Father, from whom are all, and we 
in Him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by Him.” 


4. Let us therefore “give thanks to the God of gods, and the Lord of lords, for His mercy,” etc. “Who alone 
did wonderful things” (ver. 4). As at the last part of every verse, it is written, “For His mercy endureth for 
ever,” so we must understand at the beginning of each, though it be not written, “Give thanks.” Which 
indeed in the Greek is very plain. It would be so in Latin, if our translators had been able to make use of 
that expression. Which indeed they could have done in this verse, if they had said, “To Him who doeth 
wonderful things.” For where we have, “who did wonderful things,” the Greek has to poiesanti, where we 
must necessarily understand, “give thanks.” And I would they had added the pronoun, and said to Him, 
“who did,” or to Him “who doeth,” or to Him “who made sure;” because then one might easily understand, 
“let us give thanks.” For now it is so obscurely rendered, that he who either knows not or cares not to 
examine a Greek manuscript may think, “who made the heavens, who made sure the earth, who made the 
luminaries, for His mercy endureth for ever,” has been so said, because He did these things for this 
reason, “because His mercy endureth for ever:” whereas they, whom He has freed from misery, belong to 
His Mercy: but not that we should believe that He makes sky, earth, and luminaries, of His Mercy; since 
they are marks of His Goodness, who created all things very good. For He created all things, that they 
might have their being; but it is the work of His Mercy, to cleanse us from our sins, and deliver us from 
everlasting misery. And so the Psalm thus addresses us, “Give thanks unto the God of gods, give thanks 
unto the Lord of lords.” Give thanks to Him, “who alone doeth great wonders;” give thanks to Him, “who 
by His wisdom made the heavens;” give thanks to Him, “who stretched out the earth above the waters;” 
give thanks to Him, “who alone made great lights.” But why we are to praise, he setteth down at the end 
of all the verses, “for His mercy endureth for ever.” 


5. But what meaneth, “who alone doeth great wonders”? Is it because many wonderful things He hath 
done by means of angels and men? Some wonderful things there are which God doeth alone, and these he 
enumerates, saying, “who by His wisdom made the heavens” (ver. 5), “who stretched out the earth above 
the waters” (ver. 6), “who alone made great lights” (ver. 7). For this reason did he add “alone” in this 
verse also, because the other wonders which he is about to tell of, God did by means of man. For having 
said, “who alone made great lights,” he goes on to explain what these are, “the sun to rule the day” (ver. 
8), “the moon and stars to govern the night” (ver. 9); then he begins to tell the wonders which He did by 
means of angels and men: “who smote Egypt with their first-born” (ver. 10), and the rest. The whole 
creation then God manifestly made, not by means of any creature, but “alone;” and of this creation he 


hath mentioned certain more eminent parts, that they might make us think on the whole; the heavens we 
can understand, and the earth we see. And as there are visible heavens too, by mentioning the lights in 
them, he has bid us look on the whole body of the heavens as made by Him. 


6. However, whether by what he saith, “who made the heavens in understanding,” or, as others have 
rendered it, “in intelligence,” he meant to signify, the heavens we can understand, or that He in His 
understanding or intelligence, that is, in His wisdom made the heavens (as it is elsewhere written, “in 
wisdom hast Thou made them all” ), implying thereby the only-begotten Word, may be a question. But if it 
be so, that we are to understand that “God by His wisdom made the heavens,” why saith He this only of 
the heavens, whereas God made all things by the same wisdom? It is that it needed only to be expressed 
there, so that in the rest it might be understood without being written. How then could it be “alone,” if “in 
understanding” or “in intelligence” means “by His wisdom,” that is, by the only-begotten Word? Is it that, 
inasmuch as the Trinity is not three Gods, but one God, he states that God made these things alone, 
because He made not creation by means of any creature? 


7. But what is, “who laid out the earth above the waters”? For it is a difficult question, because the earth 
seemeth to be the heavier, so that it should be believed not so much to be borne on the waters, as to bear 
the waters. And that we may not seem contentiously to maintain our Scriptures against those who think 
that they have discovered these matters on sure principles, we have a second interpretation to give, that 
the earth which is inhabited by men, and contains the living creatures of the earth, is “laid out above the 
waters” because it stands out above the waters which surround it. For when we speak of a city on the sea 
being built “above the waters,” it is not meant that the sea is under it in the same way as the waters are 
under the chambers of caverns, or under ships sailing over them; but it is said to be “above” the sea, 
because it stands up above the sea below it. 


8. But if these words further signify something else which more closely concerns us, God “by His wisdom 
made the heavens,” that is, His saints, spiritual men, to whom He has given not only to believe, but also to 
understand things divine; those who cannot yet attain to this, and only hold their faith firmly, as being 
beneath the heavens, are figured by the name of earth. And because they abide with unshaken belief upon 
the baptism they have received, therefore it is said, “He laid out the earth above the waters.” Further, 
since it is written of our Lord Jesus Christ, that “in Him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge,” and that these two, wisdom and knowledge, differ somewhat from one another is testified by 
other utterances of Scripture, especially in the words of holy Job, where both are in a manner defined; not 
unsuitably then do we understand wisdom to consist in the knowledge and love of That which ever is and 
abideth unchangeable, which is God. For where he saith, “piety is wisdom,” in Greek is theos?beia, and to 
express the whole of this in Latin, we may call it worship of God. But to depart from evil, which he calls 
knowledge, what else is it but to walk cautiously and heedfully “in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
generation,” in the night, as it were, of this world, that each one by keeping himself from iniquity may 
avoid being confounded with the darkness, distinguished by the light of his proper gift. .. . 


9. “Who brought out Israel from the midst of them” (ver. 11). He brought out also His saints and faithful 
ones from the midst of the wicked. “With a mighty Hand and stretched-out Arm” (ver. 12). What more 
powerful, what more out-stretched, than that of which is said “To whom is the Arm of the Lord revealed?” 
“Who divided the Red Sea in two parts” (ver. 13). He divided also in such wise, that the same baptism 
should be to some unto life, to others unto death. “And brought out Israel through the midst of it” (ver. 
14). So too He brings out His renewed people through the laver of regeneration. “And overthrew Pharaoh 
and his power in the Red Sea” (ver. 15). He quickly destroyeth both the sin of His people and the guilt 
thereof by baptism. “Who led His people through the wilderness” (ver. 16). Us too He leadeth through the 
drought and barrenness of this world, that we perish not therein. “Who smote great kings” (ver. 17), “and 
slew famous kings” (ver. 18). From us too He smites and slays the deadly powers of the devil. “Sehon king 
of the Amorites” (ver. 19), an “useless shoot,” or “fiery temptation,” for so is Sehon interpreted: the king 
of “them who cause bitterness,” for such is the meaning of Amorites. “And Og, the king of Basan” (ver. 
20). The “heaper-together,” such is the meaning of Og, and, king of “confusion,” which Basan signifies. 
For what else doth the devil heap together but confusion? “And gave away their land for an heritage” (ver. 
21), “even an heritage unto Israel His servant” (ver. 22). For He giveth them, whom once the devil owned, 
for an heritage to the seed of Abraham, that is, Christ. “Who remembered us in our low estate” (ver. 23), 
“and redeemed us from our enemies” (ver. 24) by the Blood of His only-begotten Son. “Who giveth food to 
all flesh” (ver. 25), that is, to the whole race of mankind, not Israelites only, but Gentiles too; and of this 
Food is said, “My Flesh is meat indeed.” “Give thanks unto the God of Heaven” (ver. 26). “Give thanks 
unto the Lord of lords” (ver. 27). For what he here says, “the God of Heaven,” I suppose that he meant to 
express in other words what He had before said, “the God of gods.” For what there he subjoined, he has 
here also repeated. “Give thanks unto the Lord of lords.” “But to us there is but one God,” etc., “and one 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by Him;” to whom we confess that “His mercy endureth 
for ever.” 


PSALM CXXXVII 


1.... But to-day we have sung, “By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept, when we remembered 
Sion” (ver. 1).... 


2. Observe “the waters of Babylon.” “The waters of Babylon” are all things which here are loved, and pass 
away. One man, for example, loveth to practise husbandry, to grow rich thereby, to employ his mind 
therein, thence to gain pleasure: let him observe the issue, and see that what he hath loved is not a 
foundation of Jerusalem, but a stream of Babylon. Another saith, It is a grand thing to be a soldier: all 
husbandmen fear those who are soldiers. ... 


3. But then other citizens of the holy Jerusalem, understanding their captivity, mark how the natural 
wishes and the various lusts of men hurry and drag them hither and thither, and drive them into the sea; 
they see this, and they throw not themselves into the waters of Babylon, but “sit down and weep,” either 
for those who are being carried away by them, or themselves whose deserts have placed them in Babylon, 
but sitting, that is, humbling themselves. O holy Sion, where all stands firm and nothing flows! Who hath 
thrown us headlong into this? Why have we left thy Founder and thy society? Behold, placed where all 
things are flowing and gliding away, scarce one, if he can grasp the tree, shall be snatched from the 
stream and escape. Humbling ourselves then in our captivity, let us “sit by the waters of Babylon,” let us 
not dare to plunge ourselves in those streams, nor to be proud and lifted up in the evil and sadness of our 
captivity, but let us sit, and so weep. Let us sit “by” the waters, not beneath the waters, of Babylon; such 
be our humility, that it overwhelm us not. Sit “by” the waters, not “in” the waters, not “under” the waters; 
but yet sit, in humble fashion, talk not as thou wouldest in Jerusalem... . 


4. For many weep with the weeping of Babylon, because they rejoice also with the joy of Babylon. When 
men rejoice at gains and weep at losses, both are of Babylon. Thou oughtest to weep, but in the 
remembrance of Sion. If thou weepest in the remembrance of Sion, thou oughtest to weep even when it is 
well with thee in Babylon... . 


5. “On the willows in the midst thereof we hung up our instruments of music” (ver. 2). The citizens of 
Jerusalem have their “instruments of music,” God’s Scriptures, God’s commands, God’s promises, 
meditation on the life to come; but while they are dwelling “in Babylon,” they “hang up their instruments.” 
Willows are unfruitful trees, and here so placed, that no good whatever can be understood of them: 
elsewhere perhaps there may. Here understand barren trees, growing by the waters of Babylon. These 
trees are watered by the waters of Babylon, and bring forth no fruit; just as there are men greedy, 
covetous, barren in good works, citizens of Babylon in such wise, that they are even trees of that region; 
they are fed there by these pleasures of transitory things, as though watered by “the waters of Babylon.” 
Thou seekest fruit of them, and nowhere findest it... . Therefore by deferring to apply the Scriptures to 
them, “we hang up our instruments of music upon the willows.” For we hold them not worthy to carry our 
instruments. We do not therefore insert our instruments into them and bind them to them, but defer to 
use them, and so hang them up. For the willows are the unfruitful trees of Babylon, fed by temporal 
pleasures, as by the “waters of Babylon.” 


6. “For there they that led us captive demanded of us words of songs, and they that led us away, an hymn” 
(ver. 3). They demanded of us words of songs and an hymn, who led us captive. ... We are tempted by the 
delights of earthly things, and we struggle daily with the suggestions of unlawful pleasures; scarce do we 
breathe freely even in prayer: we understand that we are captives. But who led us captive? what men? 
what race? what king? If we are redeemed, we once were captives. Who hath redeemed us? Christ. From 
whom hath He redeemed us? From the devil. The devil then and his angels led us captive: and they would 
not lead us, unless we consented... . 


7. “Those” then “who have led us captive,” the devil and his angels, when have they spoken unto us: “Sing 
us one of the songs of Sion”? What answer we? Babylon beareth thee, Babylon containeth thee, Babylon 
nourisheth thee, Babylon speaks by thy mouth, thou knowest not to take in save what glitters for the 
present, thou knowest not how to meditate on things of eternity, thou takest not in what thou askest. 
“How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” (ver. 4). Truly, brethren, so it is. Begin to wish to 
preach the truth in such measure as ye know it, and see how needful it is for you to endure such mockers, 
persecutors of the truth, full of falsehood. Reply to them, when they ask of you what they cannot take in, 
and say in full confidence of your holy song, “How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land!” 


8. But take heed how thou dwellest among them, O people of God, O body of Christ, O high-born band of 
wanderers (for thy home is not here, but elsewhere), lest when thou lovest them, strivest for their 
friendship, and fearest to displease such men, Babylon begin to delight thee and thou forget Jerusalem. In 
fear then of this, see what the Psalmist subjoins, see what follows. “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem” (ver. 5), 
amid the speeches of those who hold me captive, amid the speeches of treacherous men, amid the 
speeches of men who ask with ill intent, asking, yet unwilling to learn. ... What then? “If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget me.” 


9. “Let my tongue cleave to my jaws, if I remember not thee” (ver. 6). That is, let me be dumb, he saith, if I 
remember not thee. For what word, what sound doth he utter, who uttereth not songs of Sion? That is our 
tongue, the song of Jerusalem. The song of the love of this world is a strange tongue, a barbarous tongue, 
which we have learnt in our captivity. Dumb then will he be to God, who forgetteth Jerusalem. And it is not 
enough to remember: for her enemies too remember her, desiring to overthrow her. “What is that city?” 
say they; “who are the Christians? what sort of men are the Christians? would they were not Christians.” 
Now the captive band hath conquered its capturers; still they murmur, and rage, and desire to slay the 


holy city that dwells as a stranger among them. Not enough then is it to remember: take heed how thou 
rememberest. For some things we remember in hate, some in love. And so, when he had said, “If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem,” etc., he added at once, “if I prefer not Jerusalem in the height of my joy.” For there is 
the height of joy where we enjoy God, where we are safe of united brotherhood, and the union of 
citizenship. There no tempter shall assail us, no one be able so much as to urge us on to any allurement: 
there nought will delight us but good: there all want will die, there perfect bliss will dawn on us. 


10. Then he turneth to God in prayer against the enemies of that city. “Remember, O Lord, the children of 
Edom” (ver. 7). Edom is the same who is also called Esau: for ye heard just now the words of the Apostle 
read, “Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” . . . Esau then signifieth all the carnal, Jacob all the 
spiritual. . . . All carnal persons are enemies to spiritual persons, for all such, desiring present things, 
persecute those whom they see to long for things eternal. Against these the Psalmist, looking back to 
Jerusalem, and beseeching God that he may be delivered from captivity, saith—what? “Remember, O Lord, 
the children of Edom.” Deliver us from carnal men, from those who imitate Esau, who are elder brethren, 
yet enemies. They were first-born, but the last-born have won the pre-eminence, for the lust of the flesh 
hath cast down the former, the contempt of lust hath lifted up the latter. The other live, and envy, and 
persecute. “In the day of Jerusalem.” The day of Jerusalem, wherein it was tried, wherein it was held 
captive, or the day of Jerusalem’s happiness, wherein it is freed, wherein it reaches its goal, wherein it is 
made partaker of eternity? “Remember,” saith he, “O Lord,” forget not those “who said, Rase it, rase it, 
even to the foundation thereof.” Remember then, it means, that day wherein they willed to overthrow 
Jerusalem. For how great persecutions hath the Church suffered! How did the children of Edom, that is, 
carnal men, servants of the devil and his angels, who worshipped stocks and stones, and followed the lusts 
of the flesh, how did they say, “Extirpate the Christians, destroy the Christians, let not one remain, 
overthrow them even to the foundation!” Have not these things been said? And when they were said, the 
persecutors were rejected, the martyrs crowned.... 


11. Then he turneth himself to her, “O daughter of Babylon, unhappy;” unhappy in thy very exulting, thy 
presumption, thine enmity; “unhappy daughter of Babylon!” (ver. 8). The city is called both Babylon, and 
daughter of Babylon: just as they speak of “Jerusalem” and “the daughter of Jerusalem,” “Sion” and “the 
daughter of Sion,” “the Church” and “the daughter of the Church.” As it succeedeth the other, it is called 
“daughter;” as it is preferred before the other, it is called “mother.” There was a former Babylon; did the 
people remain in it? Because it succeedeth to Babylon, it is called daughter of Babylon. O daughter of 
Babylon, “unhappy” thou! ... 


12. “Happy shall he be that repayeth thee, as thou hast served us.” What repayment meaneth he? 
Herewith the Psalm closeth, “Happy, that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the rock” (ver. 9). Her 
he calleth unhappy, but him happy who payeth her as she hath served us. Do we ask, what reward? This is 
the repayment. For what hath that Babylon done to us? We have already sung in another Psalm, “The 
words of the wicked have prevailed against us.” For when we were born, the confusion of this world found 
us, and choked us while yet infants with the empty notions of divers errors. The infant that is born 
destined to be a citizen of Jerusalem, and in God’s predestination already a citizen, but meanwhile a 
prisoner for a time, when learneth he to love ought, save what his parents have whispered into his ears? 
They teach him and train him in avarice, robbery, daily lying, the worship of divers idols and devils, the 
unlawful remedies of enchantments and amulets. What shall one yet an infant do, a tender soul, observing 
what its elders do, save follow that which it seeth them doing. Babylon then has persecuted us when little, 
but God hath given us when grown up knowledge of ourselves, that we should not follow the errors of our 
parents. ... How shall they repay her? As she hath served us. Let her little ones be choked in turn: yea let 
her little ones in turn be dashed, and die. What are the little ones of Babylon? Evil desires at their birth. 
For there are, who have to fight with inveterate lusts. When lust is born, before evil habit giveth it 
strength against thee, when lust is little, by no means let it gain the strength of evil habit; when it is little, 
dash it. But thou fearest, lest though dashed it die not; “Dash it against the Rock; and that Rock is Christ.” 


13. Brethren, let not your instruments of music rest in your work: sing one to another songs of Sion. 
Readily have ye heard; the more readily do what ye have heard, if ye wish not to be willows of Babylon fed 
by its streams, and bringing no fruit. But sigh for the everlasting Jerusalem: whither your hope goeth 
before, let your life follow; there we shall be with Christ. Christ now is our Head; now He ruleth us from 
above; in that city He will fold us to Himself; we shall be equal to the Angels of God. We should not dare to 
imagine this of ourselves, did not the Truth promise it. This then desire, brethren, this day and night think 
on. Howsoever the world shine happily on you, presume not, parley not willingly with your lusts. Is it a 
grown-up enemy? let it be slain upon the Rock. Is it a little enemy? let it be dashed against the Rock. Slay 
the grown-up ones on the Rock, and dash the little ones against the Rock. Let the Rock conquer. Be built 
upon the Rock, if ye desire not to be swept away either by the stream, or the winds, or the rain. If ye wish 
to be armed against temptations in this world, let longing for the everlasting Jerusalem grow and be 
strengthened in your hearts. Your captivity will pass away, your happiness will come; the last enemy shall 
be destroyed, and we shall triumph with our King, without death. 


PSALM CXXXVIII 


1. The title of this Psalm is brief and simple, and need not detain us; since we know whose resemblance 


David wore, and since in him we recognise ourselves also, for we too are members of that Body. The whole 
title is, “To David himself.” Let us see then, what is to David himself. The title of the Psalm is wont to tell 
us what is treated of within it: but in this, since the title informs us not of this, but tells us only to Whom it 
is chanted, the first verse tells us what is treated of in the whole Psalm, “I will confess to Thee.” This 
confession then let us hear. But first I remind you, that the term confession in Scripture, when we speak of 
confession to God, is used in two senses, of sin, and of praise. But confession of sin all know, confession of 
praise few attend to. So well known is confession of sin, that, wherever in Scripture we hear the words, “I 
will confess to Thee, O Lord,” or, “we will confess to Thee,” forthwith, through habitually understanding in 
this way, our hands hurry to beating our breast: so entirely are men wont not to understand confession to 
be of aught, save of sin. But was then our Lord Jesus Christ Himself too a sinner, who saith in the Gospel, 
“T confess to Thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth”? He goeth on to say what He confesseth, that we 
might understand His confession to be of praise, not of sin, “I confess to Thee, Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes.” He praised the Father, he praised God, because He despiseth not the humble, but the proud. And 
such confession are we now going to hear, of praise of God, of thanksgiving. “With my whole heart.” My 
whole heart I lay upon the altar of Thy praise, an whole burnt-offering of praise I offer to Thee... .”I will 
confess to Thee, O Lord, with my whole heart: for Thou hast heard the words of my mouth” (ver. 1). What 
mouth, save my heart? For there have we the voice which God heareth, which ear of man knoweth not at 
all. We have then a mouth within, there do we ask, thence do we ask, and if we have prepared a lodging or 
an house for God, there do we speak, there are we heard. “For He is not far from every one of us, for in 
Him we live, and move, and have our being.” Nought maketh thee far off from God, save sin only. Cast 
down the middle wall of sin, and thou art with Him whom thou askest. 


2. “And before the Angels will I sing unto Thee.” Not before men will I sing, but before the Angels. My 
song is my joy; but my joy in things below is before men, my joy in things above before the Angels. For the 
wicked knoweth not the joy of the just: “There is no joy, saith my God, to the wicked.” The wicked 
rejoiceth in his tavern, the martyr in his chain. In what did that holy Crispina rejoice, whose festival is 
kept to-day? She rejoiced when she was being seized, when she was being carried before the judge, when 
she was being put into prison, when she was being brought forth bound, when she was being lifted up on 
the scaffold, when she was being heard, when she was being condemned: in all these things she rejoiced; 
and the wretches thought her wretched, when she was rejoicing before the Angels. 


3. “I will worship toward Thy holy Temple” (ver. 2). What holy Temple? That where we shall dwell, where 
we shall worship. For we hasten that we may adore. Our heart is pregnant and cometh to the birth, and 
seeketh where it may bring forth. What is the place where God is to be worshipped? . . .”The Temple of 
God is holy,” saith the Apostle, “which Temple ye are.” But assuredly, as is manifest, God dwelleth in the 
Angels. Therefore when our joy, being in spiritual things, not in earthly, taketh up a song to God, to sing 
before the Angels, that very assembly of Angels is the Temple of God, we worship toward God’s Temple. 
There is a Church below, there is a Church above also; the Church below, in all the faithful; the Church 
above, in all the Angels. But the God of Angels came down to the Church below, and Angels ministered to 
Him on earth, while He ministered to us; for, “I came not,” saith He, “to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” . . . The Lord of Angels died for man. Therefore, “I will worship toward Thy holy Temple;” I 
mean, not the temple made with hands, but that which Thou hast made for Thyself. 


4, “And I will confess to Thy Name in Thy mercy and Thy truth.” .. . These also which Thou hast given to 
me, do I according to my power give to Thee in return: mercy, in aiding others; truth, in judging. By these 
God aideth us, by these we win God’s favour. Rightly, therefore, “All the ways of the Lord are mercy and 
truth.” No other ways are there whereby He can come to us, no other whereby we can come to Him. “For 
Thou hast magnified Thy holy Name over everything.” What sort of thanksgiving is this, brethren? He 
hath magnified His holy Name over Abraham. Of Abraham was born Isaac; over that house God was 
magnified; then Jacob; God was magnified, who said, “I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob.” Then came his twelve sons. The name of the Lord was magnified over Israel. Then 
came the Virgin Mary. Then Christ our Lord, “dying for our sins, rising again for our justification,” filling 
the faithful with His Holy Spirit, sending forth men to proclaim throughout the Gentiles, “Repent ye,” etc. 
Behold, “He hath magnified His holy Name above all things.” 


5. “In what day soever I call upon Thee, do Thou quickly hear me” (ver. 3). Wherefore, “quickly”? Because 
Thou hast said, “While yet thou art speaking I will say, Lo, here Iam.” Wherefore, “quickly”? Because now 
I seek not earthly happiness, I have learnt holy longings from the New Testament. I seek not earth, nor 
earthly abundance, nor temporal health, nor the overthrow of my enemies, nor riches, nor rank: nought of 
these do I seek: therefore “quickly hear me.” Since Thou hast taught me what to seek, grant what I seek. . 


6. Let us see then what he seeketh, with what right he hath said, “quickly hear me.” For what seekest 
thou, that thou shouldest quickly be heard? “Thou shalt multiply me.” In many ways may multiplication be 
understood. ... For men are multiplied in their soul with cares: a man seemeth to be multiplied in soul, in 
whom vices even are multiplied. That is the multiplication of want, not of fulness. What then dost thou 
desire, thou who hast said, “quickly hear me,” and hast withdrawn thyself entirely from the body, from 
every earthly thing, from every earthly desire, so as to say to God, “Thou shalt multiply me in my soul”? 


Explain yet further what thou desirest. Thou shalt multiply me, saith he, in my soul “with virtue.” ... 


7. “Let all the kings of the earth confess to Thee, O Lord” (ver. 4). So shall it be, and so it is, and that 
daily; and it is shown that it was not said in vain, save that it was future. But neither let them, when they 
confess to Thee, when they praise Thee, desire earthly things of Thee. For what shall the kings of the 
earth desire? Have they not already sovereignty? Whatever more a man desire on earth, sovereignty is the 
highest point of his desire. What more can he desire? It must needs be some loftier eminence. But perhaps 
the loftier it is, the more dangerous. And therefore the more exalted kings are in earthly eminence, the 
more ought they to humble themselves before God. What do they do? “Because they have heard all the 
words of Thy mouth.” In a certain nation were hidden the Law and the Prophets, “all the words of Thy 
mouth:” in the Jewish nation alone were “all the words of Thy mouth,” the nation which the Apostle 
praiseth, saying, “What advantage hath the Jew? Much every way; chiefly because that unto them were 
committed the oracles of God.” These were the words of God. . .. What meant Gideon’s fleece? It is like 
the nation of the Jews in the midst of the world, which had the grace of sacraments, not indeed openly 
manifested, but hidden in a cloud, or in a veil, like the dew in the fleece. The time came when the dew was 
to be manifested in the floor; it was manifested, no longer hidden. Christ alone is the sweetness of dew: 
Him alone thou recognisest not in Scripture, for whom Scripture was written. But yet, “they have heard 
all the words of thy mouth.” 


8. “And let them sing in the paths of the Lord, that great is the glory of the Lord” (ver. 5). Let all the kings 
of the earth sing in the paths of the Lord. In what paths? Those that are spoken of above, “in Thy mercy 
and Thy truth.” Let not then the kings of the earth be proud, let them be humble. Then let them sing in 
the ways of the Lord, if they be humble: let them love, and they shall sing. We know travellers that sing; 
they sing, and hasten to reach the end of their journey. There are evil songs, such as belong to the old 
man; to the new man belongeth a new song. Let then the kings of the earth too walk in Thy paths, let 
them walk and sing in Thy paths. Sing what? that “great is the glory of the Lord,” not of kings. 


9. See how he willed that kings should sing on their way, humbly bearing the Lord, not lifting themselves 
up against the Lord. For if they lift themselves up, what follows? “For the Lord is high, and hath respect 
unto the lowly” (ver. 6). Do kings then desire that He have respect unto them? Let them be humble. What 
then? if they lift themselves up to pride, can they escape His eyes? Lest perchance, because thou hast 
heard, “He hath respect unto the lowly,” thou choose to be proud, and say in thy soul, God hath respect 
unto the lowly, He hath not respect unto me, I will do what I will. O foolish one! wouldest thou say this, if 
thou knewest what thou oughtest to love? Behold, even if God willeth not to see thee, dost thou not fear 
this very thing, that He willeth not to see thee? . . . The lofty then, it seemeth, He hath not respect unto, 
for it is the lowly He respecteth. “The lofty”’—what? “He considereth from afar.” What then gaineth the 
proud? To be seen from afar, not to escape being seen. And think not that thou must needs be safe on that 
account, for that He seeth less clearly, who seeth thee from afar. For thou indeed seest not clearly, what 
thou seest from afar; God, although He see thee from afar, seeth thee perfectly, yet is He not with thee. 
This thou gainest, not that thou art less perfectly seen, but that thou art not with Him by whom thou art 
seen. But what doth the lowly gain? “The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a contrite heart.” Let the 
proud then lift himself up as much as he will, certainly God dwelleth on high, God is in heaven: wishest 
thou that He come nigh to thee? Humble thyself. For the higher will He be above thee, the more thou 
liftest thyself up. 


10. “If I walk in the midst of tribulation, Thou shalt revive me” (ver. 7). True it is: whatsoever tribulation 
thou art in, confess, call on Him; He freeth thee, He reviveth thee. . . . Love the other life, and thou shalt 
see that this life is tribulation, whatever prosperity it shine with, whatever delights it abound and overflow 
with; since not yet have we that joy most safe and free from all temptation, which God reserveth for us in 
the end, without doubt it is tribulation. Let us understand then what tribulation he meaneth here too, 
brethren. Not as though he said, “If perchance there shall any tribulation have befallen me, Thou shalt 
free me therefrom.” But how saith he? “If I walk,” etc.; that is, otherwise Thou wilt not revive me, unless I 
walk in the midst of tribulation. 


11. “Thou hast stretched forth Thine hand over the wrath of mine enemies, and Thy right hand hath made 
me safe.” Let mine enemies rage: what can they do? They can take my money, strip, proscribe, banish me; 
afflict me with grief and tortures; at last, if they be allowed, even kill me: can they do aught more? But 
over that which mine enemies can do, Thou hast stretched forth Thine hand. For mine enemies cannot 
separate me from Thee: but Thou avengest me the more, the more Thou as yet delayest. . . . Yet not to 
make me despair; for it follows, “and Thy right hand hath made me safe.” 


12. “Thou, Lord, shalt recompense for me” (ver. 8). I recompense not: Thou shalt recompense. Let mine 
enemies rage their full: Thou shalt recompense what I cannot. . . .”Dearly beloved, avenge not 
yourselves,” saith the Apostle, “but rather give place unto wrath; for it is written, Vengeance is Mine, I 
will repay, saith the Lord.” There is here another sense not to be neglected, perhaps even to be preferred. 
“Lord” Christ, “Thou shalt repay for me.” For I, if I repay, have seized; Thou hast paid what Thou hast not 
seized. Lord, Thou shalt “repay for me.” Behold Him repaying for us. They came to Him, who exacted 
tribute: they used to demand as tribute a didrachma, that is, two drachmas for one man; they came to the 
Lord to pay tribute; or rather, not to Him, but to His disciples, and they said to them, “Doth not your 


Master pay tribute?” They came and told Him. He saith unto Peter, “lest we should offend them, go thou 
to the sea, and cast an hook, and take up the fish that first cometh up: and when thou hast opened his 
mouth, thou shalt find a stater: that take, and give for Me and thee.” The first that riseth from the sea, is 
the First-begotten from the dead. In His mouth we find two didrachmas, that is, four drachmas: in His 
mouth we find the four Gospels. By those four drachmas we are free from the claims of this world, by the 
four Evangelists we remain no longer debtors; for there the debt of all our sins is paid. He then hath 
repaid for us, thanks to His mercy. He owed nothing: He repaid not for Himself: He repaid for us. ... 


13. “Lord, Thy mercy is for everlasting.” ... Not for a time only do I desire to be freed. “Thy mercy is for 
everlasting,” wherewith Thou hast freed the martyrs, and so hast quickly taken them from this life. 
“Despise not Thou the works of Thine own hands.” I say not, Lord, “despise not the works of my hands:” of 
mine own works I boast not. “I sought,” indeed, “the Lord with my hands in the night season before Him, 
and have not been deceived;” but yet I praise not the works of mine own hands; I fear lest, when Thou 
shalt look into them, Thou find more sins in them than deserts. Behold in me Thy Work, not mine: for mine 
if Thou seest, Thou condemnest; Thine, if Thou seest, Thou crownest. For whatever good works there be 
of mine, from Thee are they to me; and so they are more Thine than mine. Therefore whether in regard 
that we are men, or in regard that we have been changed and justified from our iniquity, Lord, “despise 
not Thou the works of Thine own hands.” 


PSALM CXXxIX 


1. ... Our Lord Jesus Christ speaketh in the Prophets, sometimes in His own Name, sometimes in ours, 
because He maketh Himself one with us; as it is said, “they twain shall be one flesh.” Wherefore also the 
Lord saith in the Gospel, speaking of marriage, “therefore they are no more twain, but one flesh.” One 
flesh, because of our mortality He took flesh; not one divinity, for He is the Creator, we the creature. 
Whatsoever then our Lord speaketh in the person of the Flesh He took upon Him, belongeth both to that 
Head which hath already ascended into heaven, and to those members which still toil in their earthly 
wandering. Let us hear then our Lord Jesus Christ speaking in prophecy. For the Psalms were sung long 
before the Lord was born of Mary, yet not before He was Lord: for from everlasting He was the Creator of 
all things, but in time He was born of His creature. Let us believe that Godhead, and, so far as we can, 
understand Him to be equal to the Father. But that Godhead equal to the Father was made partaker of our 
mortal nature, not of His own store, but of ours; that we too might be made partakers of His Divine 
Nature, not of our store, but of His. 


2. “Lord, Thou hast tried me, and known me” (ver. 1). Let the Lord Jesus Christ Himself say this; let Him 
too say, “Lord,” to the Father. For His Father is not His Lord, save because He hath deigned to be born 
according to the flesh. He is Father of the God, Lord of the Man. Wouldest thou know to whom He is 
Father? To the coequal Son. The Apostle saith, “Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God.” To this “Form” God is Father, the “Form” equal to Himself, the only-begotten Son, 
begotten of His Substance. But forasmuch as for our sakes, that we might be re-made, and made 
partakers of His Divine Nature, being renewed unto life eternal, He was made partaker of our mortal 
nature, what saith the Apostle of Him? He saith, “yet He emptied Himself, and took upon Him the form of 
a servant, and was made in the likeness of men, and was found in fashion as a man.” He was in the Form 
of God, equal to the Father; He took upon Him the form of a servant, so as therein to be less than the 
Father... . 


3. “Thou hast known My down-sitting and Mine up-rising” (ver. 2). What here is “down-sitting,” what “up- 
rising”? He who sitteth, humbleth himself. The Lord then “sat” in His Passion, “up-rose” in His 
Resurrection. “Thou,” he saith, hast known this; that is, Thou hast willed, Thou hast approved; according 
to Thy will was it done. But if thou choosest to take the words of the Head in the person of the Body: man 
sitteth when he humbleth himself in penitence, he riseth up when his sins are forgiven, and he is lifted up 
to the hope of everlasting life. Lift not up yourselves, unless ye have first been humbled. For many wish to 
rise before they have sat down, they wish to appear righteous, before they have confessed that they are 
sinners.... 


4. “Thou hast understood my thoughts from afar; Thou hast tracked out my path and my limit” (ver. 3); 
“and all my ways Thou hast seen beforehand” (ver. 4). What is, “from afar”? While I am yet in my 
pilgrimage, before I reach that, my true country, Thou hast known my thoughts. .. . The younger son went 
into a far country. After his toil and suffering and tribulation and want, he thought on his father, and 
desired to return, and said, “I will arise, and go to my father.” “I will arise,” said he, for before he had sat. 
Here then thou mayest recognise him saying, “Thou hast known my down-sitting and up-rising.” I sat, in 
want; I arose, in longing for Thy Bread. “Thou hast understood my thoughts from afar.” For far indeed had 
I gone; but where is not He whom I had left? Wherefore the Lord saith in the Gospel, that his father met 
him as he was coming. Truly; for “he had understood his thoughts from afar.” “My path,” he saith; what, 
but a bad path, the path he had walked to leave his father? .. . What is, “my path”? that by which I have 
gone. What is, “my limit”? that whereunto I have reached. “Thou hast tracked out my path and my limit.” 
That limit of mine, far distant as it was, was not far from Thine eyes. Far had I gone, and yet Thou wast 
there. “And all my ways Thou hast seen beforehand.” He said not, “hast seen,” but, “hast seen 
beforehand.” Before I went by them, before I walked in them, Thou didst see them beforehand; and Thou 


didst permit me in toil to go my own ways, that, if I desired not to toil, I might return into Thy ways. “For 
there is no deceit in my tongue.” What meant he by this? Lo, I confess to Thee, I have walked in my own 
way, I am become far from Thee, I have departed from Thee, with whom it was well with me, and to my 
good it was ill with me without Thee... . 


5. “Behold Thou, Lord, hast known all my last doings, and the ancient ones” (ver. 5). Thou hast known my 
latest doings, when I fed swine; Thou hast known my ancient doings, when I asked of Thee my portion of 
goods. Ancient doings were the beginnings to me of latest ills: ancient sin, when we fell; latest 
punishment, when we came into this toilsome and dangerous mortality. And would that this may be 
“latest” to us; it will be, if now we will to return. For there is another “latest” for certain wicked ones, to 
whom it shall be said, “Go ye into everlasting fire.” .. .”Thou hast fashioned me, and hast laid Thine hand 
upon me.” “Fashioned me,” where? In this mortality; now, to the toils whereunto we all are born. For none 
is born, but God has fashioned him in his mother’s womb; nor is there any creature, whereof God is not 
the Fashioner. But “Thou hast fashioned me” in this toil, “and laid Thine hand upon me,” Thine avenging 
hand, putting down the proud. For thus healthfully hath He cast down the proud, that He may lift him up 
humble. 


6. “Thy skill hath displayed itself wonderfully in me: it hath waxed mighty: I shall not be able to attain 
unto it” (ver. 6). Listen now and hear somewhat, which is obscure indeed, yet bringeth no small pleasure 
in the understanding thereon. Moses, the holy servant of God, with whom God spake by a cloud, for, 
speaking after human fashion, He must needs speak to His servant through some work of His hands which 
He assumed, . . . longed and desired to see the true appearance of God, and said to God, who was 
conversing with him, “If now I have found grace in Thy sight, show me Thyself.” When this he desired 
vehemently, and would extort from God in that sort of friendly familiarity, if we may so speak, wherewith 
God deigned to treat him, that he might see His Glory and His Face, in such wise as we can speak of God’s 
Face, He said unto him, “Thou canst not see My Face; for no one hath seen My Face, and lived;” but I will 
place thee in a clift of the rock, and will pass by, and will set My hand upon thee; and when I have passed 
by, thou shalt see My back parts. And from these words there ariseth another enigma, that is, an obscure 
figure of the truth. “When I have passed by,” saith God, “thou shalt see My back parts;” as though He hath 
on one side His face, on another His back. Far be it from us to have any such thoughts of that Majesty! For 
whoso hath such thoughts of God, what advantageth it him that the temples are closed? He is building an 
idol in his own heart. In these words then are mighty mysteries. .. . They who raged against the Lord, 
whom they saw, now seek counsel how they may be saved; and it is said to them, “Repent, and be baptized 
every one of you in the Name of Jesus Christ, and your sins shall be forgiven you.” Behold, they saw the 
back parts of Him, whose face they could not see. For His Hand was upon their eyes, not for ever, but 
while He passed by. After He had passed He took away His Hand from their eyes. When the hand was 
taken from their eyes, they say to the disciples, “What shall we do?” At first they are fierce, afterwards 
loving; at first angry, afterwards fearful; at first hard, then pleasant; at first blind, then enlightened. ... 


7. Behold thou findest that the runaway in a far country cannot escape His eyes, from whom he fleeth. 
And whither can he go now, whose “limit is tracked out”? Behold, what saith he? “Whither shall I go from 
Thy Spirit?” (ver. 7). Who can in the world flee from that Spirit, with whom the world is filled? “And 
whither shall I flee from Thy Face?” He seeketh a place whither to flee from the wrath of God. What place 
will shelter God’s runaway? Men who shelter runaways, ask them from whom they have fled; and when 
they find any one a slave of some master less powerful than themselves, him they shelter as it were 
without any fear, saying in their hearts, “he hath not a master by whom he can be tracked out.” But when 
they are told of a powerful master, they either shelter not, or they shelter with great fear, because even a 
powerful man can be deceived. Where is God not? Who can deceive God? Whom doth not God see? From 
whom doth not God demand His runaway? Whither then shall that runaway go from the Face of God? He 
turneth him hither and thither, as though seeking a spot to flee to. 


8. “If I go up,” saith he, “to heaven, Thou art there: if I go down to Hades, Thou art present” (ver. 8). At 
length, miserable runaway, thou hast learnt, that by no means canst thou make thyself far from Him, from 
whom thou hast wished to remove far away. Behold, He is everywhere; thou, whither wilt thou go? He 
hath found counsel, and that inspired by Him, who now deigneth to recall him... . If by sinning I go down 
to the depths of wickednesses, and spurn to confess, saying, “Who seeth me” (for “in Hades who shall 
confess to Thee?” ) there also Thou art present, to punish. Whither then shall I go that I may flee from Thy 
presence, that is, not find Thee angry? This plan he found: So will I flee, saith he, from Thy Face, so will I 
flee from Thy Spirit; from Thy avenging Spirit, Thy avenging Face thus will I flee. How? “If I take again my 
wings right forward, and abide in the utmost parts of the sea” (ver. 9). So can I flee from Thy Face. If he 
will flee to the utmost part of the sea from the Face of God, will not He from whom he fleeth be there? .. . 
For what are “the utmost parts of the sea,” but the end of the world? Thither let us now flee in hope and 
longing, with the wings of twofold love; let us have no rest, save in “the utmost parts of the sea.” For if 
elsewhere we wish for rest, we shall be hurled headlong into the sea. Let us fly even to the ends of the 
sea, let us bear ourselves aloft on the wings of twofold love; meanwhile let us flee to God in hope, and in 
faithful hope let us meditate on that “end of the sea.” 


9. Now listen who may bring us thither. The very same One whose face in wrath we wish to flee from. For 
what followeth? “Even thither shall Thy hand conduct me, and Thy right hand lead me” (ver. 10). This let 


us meditate on, beloved brethren, let this be our hope, this our consolation. Let us take again through love 
the wings we lost through lust. For lust was the lime of our wings, it clashed us down from the freedom of 
our sky, that is, the free breezes of the Spirit of God. Thence dashed down we lost our wings, and were, so 
to speak, imprisoned in the power of the fowler; thence “He” redeemed us with His Blood, whom we fled 
from to be caught. He maketh us wings of His commandments; we raise them aloft now free from lime. . . 
. Needs then must we have wings, and needs must He conduct us, for He is our Helper. We have free-will; 
but even with that free-will what can we do, unless He help us who commandeth us? 


10. And considering the length of the way, what said he to himself? “And I said, Peradventure the darkness 
shall overwhelm me” (ver. 11). Lo, now I have believed in Christ, now am I wafted aloft on the wings of 
twofold love. .. . Regarding the length of the way, I said to myself, “And the night was light in my delight.” 
The night was made to me light, because in the night I despaired of being able to cross so great a sea, to 
surmount so long a journey, to reach the utmost parts by persevering to the end. Thanks to Him who 
sought me when a runaway, who smote my back with strokes of the scourge, who by calling me recalled 
me from destruction, who made my night light. For it is night so long as we are passing through this life. 
How was the night made light? Because Christ came down into the night... . 


11. “For darkness shall not be darkened by Thee” (ver. 12). Do not thou then darken thy darkness; God 
darkeneth it not, but enlighteneth it yet more; for to Him is said in another Psalm, “Thou, Lord, shalt light 
my candle: my God shall enlighten my darkness.” But who are they who “darken their darkness,” which 
God darkeneth not? Evil men, perverse men; when they sin, verily they are darkness; when they confess 
not their sins which they have committed but go on to defend them, they “darken their darkness.” 
Wherefore now if thou hast sinned thou art in darkness, but by confessing thy darkness thou shalt obtain 
to have thy darkness lightened; by defending thy darkness, thou shalt “darken thy darkness.” And where 
wilt thou escape from double darkness, who wast in difficulty in single darkness? .. . Let us not “darken 
our darkness” by defending our sins, and “the night shall be light in our delight.” 


12. “And night shall be lightened as the day.” “Night, as the day.” “Day” to us is worldly prosperity, night 
adversity in this world: but, if we learn that it is by the desert of our sins that we suffer adversities, and 
our Father’s scourges are sweet to us, that the Judge’s sentence may not be bitter to us, so shall we find 
the darkness of this night to be, as it were, the light of this night. ... But when Christ our Lord has come, 
and has dwelt in the soul by faith, and promised other light, and inspired and given patience, and warned 
a man not to delight in prosperity or to be crushed by adversity, the man, being faithful, begins to treat 
this world with indifference; not to be lifted up when prosperity befalls him, nor crushed when adversity, 
but in all things to praise God, not only when he aboundeth, but also when he loseth; not only when he is 
in health, but also when he is sick. . . .”As is His darkness, so is also His light.” His darkness overwhelms 
me not, because His light lifts me not up. 


13. “For Thou, O Lord, hast possessed my reins” (ver. 13). The Possessor is within; He occupieth not only 
the heart, but also the reins; not only the thoughts, but also the delights: He then possesseth that whence 
I should feel delight at any light in this world: He occupieth my reins: I know not delight, save from the 
inward light of His Wisdom. What then? Dost thou not delight that thy affairs are very prosperous, times 
fortunate to thee? dost thou not delight in honour, in riches, in thy family? “I do not,” saith he. Wherefore? 
Because “Thou hast possessed my reins, O Lord; Thou hast taken me up from my mother’s womb.” While I 
was in my mother’s womb, I did not regard with indifference the darkness of that night and the light of 
that night. . . . Now, having been taken up from the womb of that our mother, we look on them with 
indifference, and say, “As is His darkness, so is also His light.” Neither doth earthly prosperity make us 
happy, nor earthly adversity wretched. We must maintain righteousness, love faith, hope in God, love God, 
love our neighbours also. After these toils we shall have unfailing light, day without setting. Fleeting is all 
the light and darkness of this night. 


14. “IT will confess to Thee, O Lord, for terribly hast Thou been made wonderful: wondrous are Thy works, 
and my soul knoweth it right well” (ver. 14). Aforetime “Thy knowledge was made wonderful from me, it 
had waxed great, nor could I attain unto it.” From me then “it had waxed great.” Whence doth “my soul” 
now “know right well,” save because the “night is light in my delight?” save because Thy grace hath come 
unto me, and enlightened my darkness? save because Thou hast possessed my reins? save because Thou 
hast taken me up from my mother’s womb? 


15. “My bone is not hid from Thee, which Thou hast made in secret” (ver. 15). “His bone,” he saith. What 
the people call ossum, is in Latin called os. This is the word in the Greek. For we might think the word os 
is here the one which makes in the plural ora, not os (short), which makes ossa. He saith then, I have a 
certain bone (ossum) in secret. For this word let us prefer to use; better is it that scholars find fault with 
us, than that the people understand us not. “There is then,” saith he, “a certain bone of mine, within, 
hidden; Thou hast made within a bone for me in secret, yet is it not hidden from Thee. In secret hast Thou 
made it, but hast Thou therefore hidden it from Thyself? This my bone made by Thee in secret men see 
not, men know not: Thou knowest, who hast made. What “bone” then meaneth he, brethren? Let us seek 
it, it is “in secret.” But because as Christians we are speaking in the Name of the Lord to Christians, now 
we find what bone is of this kind. It is a sort of inward strength; for strength and fortitude are understood 
to be in the bones. There is then a sort of inward strength of the soul, wherein it is not broken. Whatever 


tortures, whatever tribulations, whatever adversities rage around, that which God hath made strong in 
secret in us, cannot be broken, yieldeth not. For by God is made a certain strength of patience, of which is 
said in another Psalm, “But my soul shall be subjected to God, for of Him is my patience.” . . . Wherein 
dost thou glory? “In tribulations, knowing that tribulation worketh patience.” See how that strength is 
fashioned within in his heart: “because the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost 
which is given unto us.” So is fashioned and made strong that hidden bone, that it maketh us even to glory 
in tribulations. But to men we seem wretched, because that which we have within is hidden from them. 
“And my substance is in the lower parts of the earth.” Behold, in flesh is my substance, yet have I a bone 
within, which Thou hast fashioned, such as to cause me never to yield to any persecutions of this lower 
region, where still my substance is. For what great matter is it, if an Angel be brave? This is a great 
matter, if flesh is brave. And whence is flesh brave, whence is an earthen vessel brave, save because in it 
is made a bone in secret? 


16....”Thine eyes did see Mine imperfect one, and in Thy book shall all be written” (ver. 16), not only the 
perfect, but also the imperfect. Let not the imperfect fear, only let them advance. Nor yet, because I have 
said, “let them not fear,” let them love their imperfection, and remain there, where they are found. Let 
them advance, as far as in them lieth. Daily let them add, daily let them approach; yet let them not fall 
back from the Body of the Lord: that, compacted in one Body and among these members, they may be 
counted worthy to have that said of them. “By day shall they wander, and none among them.” “The Day” 
was yet on earth, even our Lord Jesus Christ. Whence He said, “Walk while ye have the day.” But “by day 
shall” His imperfect ones “wander.” They too thought that our Lord Jesus Christ was only man, that He 
had not within Him the hidden Godhead, that He was not secretly God, but that He was that only which 
was seen: this they too thought. .. . But what is, “In the day they shall wander”? Shall they perish? Where 
then is, “In Thy book shall all be written”? When then did they “wander in the day”? When they 
understood not the Lord set upon earth. And what followeth? “But to me Thy friends are made very 
honourable, O God” (ver. 17); those very ones, who “wandered in the day, and none was in them,” became 
Thy friends, and were made very honourable to me. That bone was made in them in secret after the 
resurrection of the Lord, and they suffered for His Name, at whose death they had been amazed. 
“Mightily strengthened were their chieftainships.” They became Apostles, they became leaders of the 
Church, they became rams leading their flocks, “mightily strengthened.” 


17. “I will number them, and they shall be multiplied above the sand” (ver. 18). By means of them, who 
“wandered in the day,” lo! there has been born all this great multitude, which now is like the sand 
innumerable, save by God. For He said, “they shall be multiplied above the sand,” and yet He had said, “I 
will number them.” The very same who are numbered, “shall be multiplied above the sand.” For by Him is 
the sand numbered, by whom “the very hairs of our head are numbered.” “I have risen, and yet am I with 
Thee.” Already have I suffered, saith He, already have I been buried; lo! I have risen, and not yet do they 
understand that I am with them. “Yet am I with Thee,” that is, not yet with them, for not yet do they 
recognise Me. For thus do we read in the Gospel, that after the resurrection of oar Lord Jesus Christ, 
when He appeared to them, they did not at once know Him. There is another meaning also: “I have risen, 
and yet am I with Thee,” as though He would signify this present time, wherein He is as yet hidden at the 
right hand of the Father, before He is revealed in the brightness, wherein He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead. 


18. And then He telleth what meanwhile, during this whole time when He already has risen, and 
remaineth still with the Father, He suffereth by the intermixture of sinners in His Body, the Church, and 
by the separation of heretics. “If Thou, O God, shalt slay the sinners (since Thou shalt say in Thy thought, 
Depart from Me, ye men of blood), they shall receive in vanity their cities” (ver. 19, 20). The words seem 
to be connected in this order; “If Thou, O God, shall slay the sinners, they shall receive in vanity their 
cities.” Thus are sinners slain, because, “having their understandings darkened, they are alienated from 
the life of God.” For on account of elation they lose confession, and so they are slain, and in them is 
fulfilled what Scripture saith, “Confession perisheth from the dead, as from one that is not.” And so “they 
receive in vanity their cities,” that is, their vain peoples, who follow their vanity; when, puffed up by the 
name of righteousness, they persuade men to burst the bond of unity, and blindly and ignorantly follow 
them, as being more righteous. . . . But now the Body of Christ, the Church, saith, Why do the proud speak 
falsely against me, as though I were stained by other men’s sins, and so, by separating themselves, 
“receive in vanity their cities”? “Have not I hated those who hated Thee, Lord?” (ver. 21). Why do those 
who are worse themselves require of me to separate myself in body as well as spirit from the wicked, so 
as to root up the wheat, together with the tares, before the time of harvest, that before the time of 
winnowing I lose my power of enduring the chaff; that before all the different sorts of fishes are brought 
to the end of the world, as to the shore, to be separated, I tear the nets of peace and unity? Are the 
sacraments which I receive, those of evil men? Do I; by consent, communicate in their life and deeds? ... 
But where is, “Love your enemies”? Is it because He said “yours,” not “God’s”? “Do good to them that 
hate you.” He saith not, “who hate God.” So he followeth the pattern, and saith, “Have not I hated those 
who hated Thee; Lord?” He saith not, “Who have hated me.” “And at Thine enemies did I waste away.” 
“Thine,” he said, not “mine.” But those who hate us and are enemies unto us, only because we serve Him, 
what else do they but hate Him, and are His enemies. Ought we then to love such enemies as these? Or do 
not they suffer persecution for God’s sake, to whom it is said, “Pray for them that persecute you”? 
Observe then what followeth. “With a perfect hatred did I hate them” (ver. 22). What is, “with a perfect 


hatred”? I hated in them their iniquities, I loved Thy creation. This it is to hate with a perfect hatred, that 
neither on account of the vices thou hate the men, nor on account of the men love the vices. For see what 
he addeth, “They became mine enemies.” Not only as God’s enemies, but as his own too doth he now 
describe them. How then will he fulfil in them both his own saying, “Have not I hated those that hated 
Thee, Lord,” and the Lord’s command, “Love your enemies”? How will he fulfil this, save with that 
“perfect hatred,” that he hate in them that they are wicked, and love that they are men? For in the time 
even of the Old Testament, when the carnal people was restrained by visible punishments, how did Moses, 
the servant of God, who by understanding belonged to the New Testament, how did he hate sinners when 
he prayed for them, or how did he not hate them when he slew them, save that he “hated them with a 
perfect hatred”? For with such perfection did he hate the iniquity which he punished, as to love the 
manhood for which he prayed. 


19. Since then the Body of Christ is in the end to be severed in body also from the unholy and wicked, but 
now meanwhile groaneth among them, what doeth the “love of Christ among the daughters, as the lily 
among thorns”? What are her words? what her conscience? what is the “appearance of the king’s 
daughter within”? Lo, hear what she saith. “Prove me, O God, and know my heart” (ver. 23). Do Thou, O 
God, Thou prove me, Thou know; not man, not an heretic, who neither knoweth how to prove, nor can 
know my heart, whereas Thou provest, and knowest that I consent not to the deeds of the wicked, while 
they think that I can be defiled by the sins of others; so that, while I in my long wandering do what I 
mourn in another Psalm, that is, while I “labour for peace among them that hate peace,” until I come to 
that Vision of peace, which is called Jerusalem, “which is the mother of us all,” the city “eternal in the 
heavens;” they, contending, and falsely accusing and separating themselves, may “receive,” not, evidently, 
in eternity, but “in vanity, their cities.” Why this? Observe what followeth. 


20. “And see,” saith he, “if there be any way of wickedness in me, and lead me in the way everlasting” 
(ver. 24). “Search,” he saith, “my paths,” that is, my counsels and thoughts. What else saith he, but “lead 
me in Christ”? For who is “the way everlasting,” save He that is the life everlasting? For everlasting is He 
who said, “I am the Way, and the Truth, and the Life.” If then thou findest anything in my way which 
displeaseth Thine eyes, since my way is mortal, do Thou “lead me in the way everlasting,” wherein is no 
iniquity; for even “if any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; and He 
is the propitiation for our sins;” He is “the Way everlasting” without sin; He is the Life everlasting without 
punishment. 


21. These are great mysteries, brethren. How doth the Spirit of God speak with us? how doth it make us 
delights in this night? What is this, we ask you, brethren, whence are they sweeter, the darker they are? 
He mixeth us our potion after His love, in certain wondrous ways. He maketh His own sayings wondrous, 
so that while we were speaking what ye already knew, yet forasmuch as it was dug out of passages which 
seemed obscure, the knowledge itself seemed to be made new. Did ye not know, brethren, that the wicked 
are to be tolerated in the Church, and schisms not to be made? Did ye not already know, that within those 
nets which hold both good and bad fishes, we must abide even to the shore, nor must the nets be burst, 
because on the shore the good shall be separated into vessels, and the bad thrown away? Ye know this 
already; but these verses of this Psalm ye did not understand; that which ye did not understand is 
explained; that which ye knew has been renewed. 


PSALM CXL 


1. Our Lords have bidden me, brethren, and in them the Lord of all, to bring this Psalm to your 
understanding, so far as God giveth me to. May He help your prayers, that I may say those things which I 
ought to say, ye to hear, that to all of us the Word of God may be profitable. For all it doth not profit, for 
“all have not faith.” ... 


2. What this Psalm containeth, I believe that ye perceived when it was being chanted; for therein the 
Church of Christ, set in the midst of the wicked, complaineth and groaneth, and poureth out prayer to 
God. For her voice is in every such prophecy the voice of one in need and want, not yet satisfied, 
“hungering and thirsting after righteousness,” for whom a certain fulness in the end hath been promised, 
and is reserved... . 


3. “To the end, a Psalm to David himself.” No other end mayest thou look to, than is laid down for thee by 
the Apostle himself. For “Christ is the end.” ... He was of the seed of David, not after His Godhead, 
whereby He is the Creator of David, but after the flesh; therefore He deigned to be called David in 
prophecy: look to this “end,” for the Psalm is chanted “to David Himself;” hear the voice of His Body; be in 
His Body. Let the voice which thou hast heard be thine, and pray, and say what followeth. 


4. “Deliver me, O Lord, from the wicked man” (ver. 1). Not from one only, but from the class; not from the 
vessels only, but from their prince himself, that is, the devil. Why “from man,” if he meaneth from the 
devil? Because he too is called a man in a figure. . . . Now then being made light, not in ourselves, but in 
the Lord, let us pray not only against darkness, that is, against sinners, whom still the devil possesseth, 
but also against their prince, the devil himself, who worketh in the children of disobedience. “Deliver me 
from the unrighteous man.” The same as “from the wicked man.” For he called him wicked because 


unrighteous, lest perchance thou shouldest think that any unrighteous man could be a good man. For 
many unrighteous men seem to be harmless; they are not fierce, are not savage, do not persecute nor 
oppress; yet are they unrighteous, because, following some other habit, they are luxurious, drunkards, 
given to pleasure. .. . Wicked then is every unrighteous man, who must needs be harmful, whether he be 
gentle or fierce. Whoever falls in his way, whoever is taken by his snares, will find how harmful is that 
which he thought harmless. For, brethren, even thorns prick not with their roots. Pull up thorns from the 
ground, handle their roots, and see whether thou feelest pain. Yet that in the upgrowth which causeth 
thee pain, proceeded from that root. Let not then men please you who seem gentle and kind, yet are 
lovers of carnal pleasure, followers of polluted lusts, let them not please you. Though as yet they seem 
gentle, they are roots of thorns. .. . And so, my brethren, body of Christ, members of Christ groaning 
among such wicked men, whomsoever ye find hurrying headlong into evil lusts and deadly pleasures, at 
once chide, at once punish, at once burn. Let the root be burnt, and there remaineth not whence the thorn 
may grow up. If ye cannot, be sure that ye will have them as enemies. They may be silent, they may hide 
their enmity, but they cannot love you. But since they cannot love you, and since they who hate you must 
needs seek your harm, let not your tongue and heart be slow to say to God, “Deliver me, O Lord, from the 
unrighteous man.” 


5. “Who have imagined unrighteousnesses in their heart” (ver. 2). ... From them free me, from them let 
Thy hand be most powerful to deliver me. For easy is it to avoid open enmities, easy is it to turn aside 
from an enemy declared and manifest, while iniquity is in his lips as well as his heart; he is a troublesome 
enemy, he is secret, he is with difficulty avoided, who beareth good things in his lips, while in his heart he 
concealeth evil things. “All the day long did they make war.” What is, “war”? They made for me what I was 
to fight against all the day. For from thence, from such hearts as these, ariseth all that the Christian 
fighteth against. Be it sedition, be it schism, be it heresy, be it turbulent opposition, it springeth not save 
from these imaginings which were concealed, and while they spake good words with their lips, “all the 
day long did they make war.” Ye hear words of peace, yet making war departeth not from their thoughts. 
For the words, “all the day long,” signify without intermission, throughout the whole time. “They have 
sharpened their tongues like serpents” (ver. 3). If still thou seekest to make out the man, behold a 
comparison. In the serpent above all beasts is there cunning and craft to hurt; for therefore does it creep. 
It hath not even feet, so that its footsteps when it cometh may be heard. In its progress it draweth itself, 
as it were, gently along, yet not straightly. Thus then do they creep and crawl to hurt, having poison 
hidden even under a gentle touch. And so it followeth, “the poison of asps is under their lips.” Behold, it is 
“under” their lips, that we may perceive one thing under their lips, another in their lips... . 


6. “Preserve me, O Lord, from the hand of the sinner, from unrighteous men deliver me” (ver. 4). Here 
they wear their real colours, they are known; here we have no need to understand, but to act: we have 
need to pray, not to ask who they are. But how thou shouldest pray against such men, he explaineth in 
what followeth. For many pray unskilfully against wicked men. “Who have imagined,” saith he, “to trip up 
my steps.” Thus far it may be understood carnally. Every one has enemies, who seek to cheat him in trade, 
to rob him of money, where they are engaged together in business; every one has some neighbour his 
enemy, who deviseth how to bring mischief upon his family, to injure in some way his property and surely 
he deviseth this by deceit, by fraud, by devilish devices he endeavoureth to accomplish this: no one can 
doubt it. Yet not for these reasons are they to be guarded against, but lest they lay in wait for thee and 
draw thee to themselves, that is, separate thee from the Body of Christ, and make thee of their body. For 
as Christ is the Head of the good, so is the devil their head. What is, “to trip up my steps”? Not as though 
thou shouldest be deceived in the business thou hast with him, or he cheat thee in a case which thou hast 
with him in the law courts. He hath “tripped up thy steps,” if he have hindered thee in the way of God; so 
that what thou didst direct aright may stumble, or fall from the way, or fall in the way, or draw back from 
the way, or stop on the way, or go back to the place from whence it had come. Whatsoever hath done this 
to thee, hath tripped thee up, hath deceived thee. Against such snares as these pray thou, lest thou lose 
thy heavenly inheritance, lest thou lose Christ thy Joint-heir, for thou art destined to live for ever with 
Him, who hath made thee an heir. For thou art made an heir, not by one whom thou art to succeed after 
his death, but One together with whom thou art to live for ever. 


7. “The proud have hidden a trap for me” (ver. 5). He hath briefly described the whole body of the devil, 
when he saith, “the proud.” Hence is it that for the most part they call themselves righteous when they 
are unrighteous. Hence is it that nothing is so grievous to them as to confess their sins. They are men 
who, being falsely righteous, must needs envy the truly righteous. For none envieth another in that which 
he wisheth not either to be or to seem. .. . Hence come all allurings and trippings up of others. This the 
devil first wished, when falling himself he envied man who stood.... 


8. But those “proud ones have hidden a trap for me;” they have sought to trip up my steps. And what have 
they done? “And have stretched out cords as traps.” What cords? The word is well known in holy 
Scripture, and elsewhere we find what “cords” signify. For “each one is holden with the cords of his sins,” 
saith Scripture. And Esaias saith openly, “Woe to them that draw sin like a long rope.” And why is it called 
a “cord”? Because every sinner who persevereth in his sins, addeth sin to sin; and when he ought by 
accusing his sins to amend, by defending he doubleth what by confession he might have removed, and 
often seeketh to fortify himself by other sins, on account of the sins he hath already committed... . But 
these their sins they “spread” for the righteous, when they persuade them to do the evils which they 


themselves do. Therefore he said, “they spread cords and traps;” that is, by their sins they desired to 
overthrow me. And where did they this? “Beside the paths have they laid a stumbling-block for me:” not in 
the paths, but, “beside the paths.” Thy “paths” are the commandments of God. They have “laid stumbling- 
blocks beside the paths;” do not thou withdraw out of the paths, and thou wilt not rush upon stumbling- 
blocks. Yet will I not that thou shouldest say, “God should prevent them from laying stumbling-blocks 
beside my paths, and then they would not lay them.” Nay, rather, God permitted them to “lay stumbling- 
blocks beside thy paths,” that thou shouldest not leave the paths. 


9. And what remaineth? what remedy amid such ills, in such temptations, such dangers? “I said unto the 
Lord, Thou art my God” (ver. 6). Loud is the voice of prayer, it exciteth confidence. Is He not the God of 
the others? Of whom is not He God, who is the true God? Yet is He specially theirs, who enjoy Him, who 
serve Him, who willingly submit to Him. For the wicked too, though unwillingly, are subject to Him... 
.”Hear with Thine ears the voice of my prayer.” He did not say, “Hear with Thine ears my prayer;” but, as 
though expressing more plainly the affection of his heart, “the voice of my prayer,” the life of my prayer, 
the soul of my prayer, not that which soundeth in my words, but that which giveth life to my words. For all 
other noises without life may be called sounds, but not words. Words belong to those that have souls, to 
the living. But how many pray to God, yet have neither perception of God, nor right thoughts concerning 
God! These may have the sound of prayer, the voice they cannot, for there is no life in them. This was the 
voice of the prayer of one who was alive, forasmuch as he understood that God was his God, saw by Whom 
he was freed, perceived from whom he was freed. 


10. Commending this to the ears of God, let him say, “Lord, Lord.” Thou Lord-Lord, that is, most truly 
Lord, not like unto the lords-men, not like the lords who buy with money-bags, but the Lord who buyeth 
with His Blood. “Lord, Lord, Thou strength of my health” (ver. 7), that is, who givest strength to my 
health. What is the meaning of “strength of my health”? He complained of the stumbling-blocks and 
snares of sinners, of wicked men, vessels of the devil, that barked around him and laid snares around him, 
of the proud that envy the righteous. But He forthwith added a comfort, “He that shall endure unto the 
end, the same shall be saved.” This he observed and feared, and, distressed at the abundance of iniquities, 
turned himself to hope. Verily I shall be saved, if I endure unto the end: but endurance, so as to win 
salvation, pertaineth unto strength; Thou art “the strength of my salvation;” Thou makest me to endure, 
that I may attain salvation. . . . Toiling then in this warfare, he looked back to the grace of God; and 
because already he had begun to be heated and parched, he found, as it were, a shade, whereunder to 
live. “Thou hast overshadowed my head in the day of battle:” that is, in the heat, lest I be heated, lest I be 
parched. 


11. “Deliver me not over, O Lord, by my own longing to the sinner” (ver. 8). Behold to what end Thy 
overshadowing shall avail for me, that I suffer not heat from myself. And what could that “sinner” do to 
me, rage as he would? For wicked men raged against the martyrs, dragged them away, bound them with 
chains, shut them up in prisons, slew them with the sword, exposed them to wild beasts, consumed them 
with fire: all this they did; yet did not God deliver them over to the sinners, because they were not 
delivered over by their own longing. This then pray with all thy might, that God “delivered thee not over 
by thine own longing to the sinner.” For thou by thine own longing givest place to the devil. For lo, the 
devil hath set before thee gain, invited thee to dishonesty; thou canst not have the gain, unless thou 
commit the dishonesty: the gain is the bait, dishonesty the snare: do thou so look on the bait, that thou see 
the snare also; for thou canst not obtain the gain, unless thou commit the dishonesty; and if thou commit 
the dishonesty, thou wilt be caught. . . . Hence is thine head overshadowed in the day of battle. For 
longing causeth heat, but the overshadowing of the Lord tempers longing, that we may be able to bridle 
that whereby we were being hurried away, that we be not so heated as to be drawn to the snare. “They 
have thought against me; leave me not, lest perchance they be exalted.” Thou hast in another place, “They 
that oppress me will exult if I be moved.” Such are they, because such is the devil also himself... . 


12. “The head of their going about, the toil of their own lips shall cover them” (ver. 9). Me, he saith, the 
shadow of Thy wings shall cover: for, “Thou hast covered me in the day of battle.” Them what shall cover? 
“The head of their going about;” that is, pride. What is, “their going about”? How they go about and stand 
not, how they go in the circle of error, where is journeying without end. He who goeth in a straight line, 
beginneth from some point, endeth at some point: he who goeth in a circle, never endeth. That is the toil 
of the wicked, which is set forth yet more plainly in another Psalm, “The wicked walk in a circle.” But “the 
head of their going about” is pride, for pride is the beginning of every sin. But whence is pride “the toil of 
their own lips”? Every proud man is false, and every false man is a liar. Men toil in speaking falsehood; for 
truth they could speak with entire facility. For he toileth, who maketh what he saith: he who wisheth to 
speak the truth, toileth not, for truth herself speaketh without toil. ... 


13. “Coals of fire shall fall upon them upon earth, and Thou shalt cast them down” (ver. 10). What is, 
“upon earth”? Here, even in this life, here “coals of fire shall fall upon them.” What are, “coals of fire”? We 
know these coals. Are they different from those of which we are about to speak? For these I see avail for 
punishment, those that I am about to speak of, for salvation. For we have spoken of certain coals, when 
man was seeking aid against a treacherous tongue. .. . The examples of the “coals” are added to the 
wound of the arrows (for I need not fear to say “the wound,” when the Spouse herself saith, “I am 
wounded with love” ), and then the hay is consumed, and so they are called “devouring coals.” The hay is 


devoured, but the gold is purified, and the man exchanges death for life, and begins to be himself too a 
burning coal; such a coal as was the Apostle, “who before was a blasphemer and a persecutor and 
injurious,” a coal black and extinguished; but when he had obtained mercy, he was set on fire from 
heaven, the voice of Christ set him on fire, all the blackness in him perished, he began to be fervent in 
spirit, to set others on fire with that wherewith he was set on fire himself. . . . 


14. “A man full of words shall not be guided upon earth” (ver. 11). “A man full of words” loveth lies. For 
what pleasure hath he, save in speaking? He careth not what he speaketh, so long as he speaks. It cannot 
be that he will be guided. What then ought the servant of God to do, who is kindled with these “coals,” 
and himself made a coal of salvation, what should he do? He should wish rather to hear than to speak; as 
it is written, “Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak.” And if it may be so, let him desire this, not to 
be obliged to speak and talk and teach... . I can quickly tell you wherein each one may prove himself, not 
by never speaking, but by requiring a case where it is his duty to speak; let him be glad to be silent, in 
will, let him speak to teach, when he must. For when must thou needs speak and teach? When thou 
meetest with one ignorant, when thou meetest with one unlearned. If it delight thee always to teach, thou 
wishest always to have some ignorant one to teach. . . .”Evil shall hunt the unrighteous man to 
destruction.” Evils come, and he standeth not; therefore said he, “they shall hunt him to destruction.” For 
many good men, many righteous men evils have befallen, evils have, as it were, found them. Therefore 
when the evil pursued the good, that is, our martyrs, when they seized them, they “hunted” them, but not 
“to destruction.” For the flesh was pressed down, the spirit was crowned; the spirit was cast out from the 
body, yet was nought done to the flesh which might hinder it for the future. Let the flesh be burned, 
scourged, mangled; is it therefore withdrawn from its Creator, because it is given into the hands of its 
persecutor? Will not He who created it from nothing, remake it better than it was? 


15. “I know that the Lord will maintain the right of the needy” (ver. 12). This “needy” one is not “full of 
words;” for he that is full of words, wisheth to abound, knoweth not to hunger. He is “needy” of whom it is 
said, “Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” They 
groan among the stumbling-blocks of the wicked, they pray to their Head, “to be delivered from the 
wicked man. “And the cause of the poor.” These then are they whose cause the Lord will not neglect; 
although now they suffer hardships, their glory shall appear, when their Head appeareth. For to such 
while placed here it is said, “Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.” So then we are poor, our 
life is hid; let us cry to Him that is our Bread. ... 


16. “But the just shall confess to Thy Name” (ver. 13). Both when Thou shalt plead their cause, and when 
Thou shalt maintain their right, they “shall confess to Thy Name;” nought shall they attribute to their own 
merits, all they shall attribute to nought save to Thy mercy. . . . Therefore see what followeth, see 
wherewith he concludeth. “The upright shall dwell with Thy Countenance.” For ill was it with them in 
their own countenance; well will it be with them with Thy Countenance. For when they loved their own 
countenance, “In the sweat of their countenance did they eat bread.” Thy Countenance shall come to them 
with abundance to satisfy them. Nought more shall they seek, for nought better have they; no more shall 
they abandon Thee, nor be abandoned by Thee. For after His Resurrection, what was said of the Lord? 
“Thou shalt fill me with joy with Thy Countenance.” Without His Countenance He would not give us joy. 
For this do we cleanse our countenance, that we may rejoice in His Countenance. . . . Because too, 
“blessed are the poor in heart, for they shall see God;” He gave the Form of Man both to good and evil, 
the Form of God He preserved for the pure and good, that we may rejoice in Him, and it may be well with 
us for ever with His Countenance. 


PSALM CXLI 


1....The Psalm which we have just sung is in many parts somewhat obscure. When by the help of the 
Lord what has been said shall begin to be expounded and explained, ye will see that ye are hearing things 
which ye knew already. But for this cause are they said in manifold ways, that variety of expression may 
remove all weariness of the truth. ... 


2. “Lord, I have cried unto Thee, hear Thou me” (ver. 1). This we all can say. This not I alone say: whole 
Christ saith it. But it is said rather in the name of the Body: for He too, when He was here and bore our 
flesh, prayed; and when He prayed, drops of blood streamed down from His whole Body. So is it written in 
the Gospel: “Jesus prayed earnestly, and His sweat was as it were great drops of blood.” What is this 
flowing of sweat from His whole Body, but the suffering of martyrs from the whole Church? “Listen unto 
the voice of my prayer, while I cry unto Thee.” Thou thoughtest the business of crying already finished, 
when thou saidst, “I have cried unto Thee.” Thou hast cried; yet think not thyself safe. If tribulation be 
finished, crying is finished: but if tribulation remain for the Church, for the Body of Christ, even to the end 
of the world, let it not only say, “I have cried unto Thee,” but also, “Listen unto the voice of my prayer.” 


3. “Let my prayer be set forth in Thy sight as incense, and the lifting up of my hands an evening sacrifice” 
(ver. 2). That this is wont to be understood of the Head Himself, every Christian acknowledgeth. For when 
the day was now sinking towards evening, the Lord upon the Cross “laid down His life to take it again,” 
did not lose it against His will. Still we too are figured there. For what of Him hung upon the tree, save 
what He took of us? And how can it be that the Father should leave and abandon His only begotten Son, 
especially when He is one God with Him? Yet, fixing our weakness upon the Cross, where, as the Apostle 
saith, “our old man is crucified with Him,” He cried out in the voice of that our “old man,” “Why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” That then is the “evening sacrifice,” the Passion of the Lord, the Cross of the Lord, the 
offering of a salutary Victim, the whole burnt offering acceptable to God. That “evening sacrifice” 
produced, in His Resurrection, a morning offering. Prayer then, purely directed from a faithful heart, 
riseth like incense from a hallowed altar. Nought is more delightful than the odour of the Lord: such odour 
let all have who believe. 


4....”Set, O Lord, a watch before my mouth, and a door of restraint around my lips” (ver. 3). He said not 
a barrier of restraint, but “a door of restraint.” A door is opened as well as shut. If then it be a “door,” let 
it be both opened and shut; opened, to confession of sin; closed, to excusing sin. So will it be a “door of 
restraint,” not of ruin. For what doth this “door of restraint” profit us? What doth Christ pray in the name 
of His Body? “That Thou turn not aside My heart to wicked words” (ver. 4). What is, “My heart”? The heart 
of My Church; the heart, that is, of My Body. ... 


5. But when thine heart hath not been turned aside, O member of Christ, when thy heart hath not been 
turned aside “to wicked words, to making excuses in sins, with men that work in iniquity,” thou shalt also 
not unite with their elect. For this followeth, “And I will not unite with their elect.” Who are “their elect”? 
Those who justify themselves. Who are their elect? Those “who trust in themselves that they are 
righteous, and despise others,” as the Pharisee said in the temple, “Lord, I thank Thee that I am not as 
other men are.” Who are their elect? “This Man, if He were a prophet, would know what manner of 
woman this is that touched His feet.” Here thou recognisest the words of that other Pharisee, who invited 
our Lord to his house; when the woman of that city, who was a sinner, came and approached His Feet... . 


For even this woman herself, “if her heart had turned aside to wicked words,” would not have lacked 
wherewith to defend her sins. Do not women daily, her equals in defilement, but not her equals in 
confession, harlots, adulteresses, doers of shameful deeds, defend their sins? If they have not been seen, 
they deny them: if they have been caught and convicted, or have done their deeds openly, they defend 
them. And how easy is their defence, how ready, yet how headlong; how common, yet how blasphemous! 
“Had God not willed it, I had not done it: God willed it: fortune willed it: fate willed it.” ... These are the 
defences of “the elect” of this world. But let the members of Christ, the Body of Christ, say, let Christ say 
in the name of His Body, “Turn not Thou aside, My Heart, to wicked words,” etc., “and I will not unite with 
their elect.” ... 


6. “With men that work wickedness.” What wickedness? Let me mention some sinful wickedness of theirs. 
Let me tell you one open sinful wickedness, which they acknowledge. They say, it is better for a man to be 
an usurer than a husbandman. Thou askest the reason, and they assign one. .. . He vexeth the members 
of Christ, who cleanseth the earth with a furrow: he vexeth the members of Christ, who pulleth grass from 
the earth: he vexeth the members of Christ, who plucketh an apple from a tree. To avoid committing their 
imaginary murders in the farm, he committeth real murders in usury. He dealeth no bread to the needy. 
See whether there can be greater unrighteousness than this righteousness. He dealeth not bread to the 
hungry. Thou askest, wherefore? Lest the beggar receive the life which is in the bread, which they calla 
member of God, the substance of God, and bind it in flesh. What then do ye? why do ye eat? Have ye not 
flesh? Yes; but we, they say, forasmuch as we are enlightened by faith in Manes, by our prayers and our 
Psalms, forasmuch as we are elect, we cleanse thereby that bread, and transmit it into the treasure-house 
of the heavens. Such are the elect, that they are not to be saved by God, but saviours of God. And this is 


Christ, they say, crucified in the whole universe. I received in the Gospel Christ a Saviour, but ye are in 
your books the saviours of Christ. Plainly ye are blasphemers of Christ, and therefore not to be saved by 
Christ. Therefore lest a crumb be given to the hungry, and in the crumb a member of Christ suffer, is the 
hungry to die of hunger? False mercy to a crumb causeth true murder of a man. But who are their elect? 
“Turn not thou aside, my heart, to wicked words, and I will not unite with their elect.” 


7. “The righteous One shall amend me in mercy, and convict me” (ver. 5). Behold the sinner confessing. 
He desireth to be amended in mercy, rather than praised deceitfully. . . .”Shall convict me,” but “in 
mercy:” shall convict, yet hateth not: yea, shall all the more convict, because He hateth not. And why doth 
he therefore give thanks? Because, “rebuke a wise man, and he will love thee.” “The righteous One shall 
amend me.” Because He persecuteth thee? God forbid. He requireth rather amending himself, who 
amendeth in hate. Wherefore then doth He amend? “In mercy. And shall convict me.” Wherein? “In mercy. 
For the oil of a sinner shall not enrich my head.” My head shall not grow by flattery. Undue praise is 
flattery: undue praise of a flatterer is “the oil of a sinner.” Therefore men too, when they have mocked any 
one with false praise, say, “I have anointed his head.” Love then to be “convicted by the righteous One in 
mercy;” love not to be praised by a sinner in mockery. Have oil in yourselves, and ye shall not seek the “oil 
ofasinner.”... 


8. Thou sayest to me, What am I doing? I am beset with flatterers; they cease not to besiege me; they 
praise in me what I would not, that praise in me what I hold in little esteem; what I hold dear they blame 
in me; flatterers, treacherous, deceivers. For instance, “Gaiuseius is a great man, great, learned, wise; but 
why is he a Christian? For great is his learning, great his reading, great his wisdom.” If great is his 
wisdom, approve of his being a Christian; if great his learning, learnedly hath he chosen. In fine, what 
thou revilest, that pleaseth him whom thou praisest. But what? That praise sweeteneth not: it is “the oil of 
a sinner.” Yet ceaseth he not to speak so. Let him not therewith “fatten thy head;” that is, rejoice not in 
such things; agree not to such things; consent not to such things; rejoice not in such things; and then, if 
he have applied to thee the oil of flattery, yet hath thy head remained as it was, it has not been puffed up, 
it hath not swollen... .”For still shall My word be well-pleasing to them.” Wait awhile: now they revile Me, 
saith Christ. In the early times of the Christians, the Christians were blamed on all sides. Wait as yet; and 
“My word shall be well-pleasing to them.” The time shall come when they shall conquer thousands of men, 
who shall beat their breasts, and say, “Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” Even now, how 
many remain who blush to beat their breasts? Let them then blame us: let us bear it. Let them blame; let 
them hate, accuse, detract; “still shall My word be well-pleasing to them;” the time shall come when My 
word shall please them. . . . O wordy defence of iniquity! Verily now whole nations say this, and the 
thunder of nations beating their breasts ceaseth not. Rightly do the clouds thunder, wherein now God 
dwelleth. Where is now that wordiness, where that boasting, “I am righteous; nought of ill have I done”? 
Verily, when thou hast contemplated in Holy Scripture the law of righteousness, how far soever thou hast 
advanced, thou shalt find thyself a sinner. ... What sort of man am I now speaking of, brethren? I speak of 
him who worshippeth God alone, who confesseth Christ, who knoweth the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost to be one God; who committeth not fornication against Him; who worshippeth not devils; who 
seeketh him not aid from the devil; who holdeth the Catholic Church; whom no one complaineth of as 
cheating; under whose oppression no weak neighbour groaneth; who assaileth not another’s wife; who is 
content with his own, or even without his own, in such wise as is lawful, and as Apostolical discipline 
permitteth, with consent of both, or when she is not yet married. Even he who is such as this, is yet 
overtaken in such things as I have mentioned. For all these daily sins then what is our hope, save to say 
with humble heart in the Lord’s Prayer, while we defend not our sins, but confess them, “Forgive us our 
debts, as we forgive our debtors;” and to “have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous,” 
that He may be “the propitiation for our sins”? See what followeth: “their judges have been swallowed up 
beside the Rock” (ver. 6). What is, “swallowed up beside the Rock? That Rock was Christ. They have been 
swallowed up beside the Rock.” “Beside,” that is, compared, as judges, as mighty, powerful, learned: they 
are called “their judges,” as judging about morals, and laying down their opinions. This Aristotle said. Set 
him beside the Rock, and he is swallowed up. Who is Aristotle? let him hear, “Christ hath said,” and he 
trembleth among the dead. This Pythagoras said, that Plato said. Set them beside the Rock, compare their 
authority to the authority of the Gospel, compare the proud to the Crucified. Say we to them “Ye have 
written your words in the hearts of the proud; He hath planted His Cross in the hearts of kings: finally, He 
died, and rose again; ye are dead, and I will not ask how ye rise again.” So “their judges have been 
swallowed up beside” that “Rock.” So long do their words seem somewhat, till they are compared with the 
Rock. Therefore if any of them be found to have said what Christ too hath said, we congratulate him, but 
we follow him not. But he came before Christ. If any man speak what is true, is he therefore before the 
Truth itself? Regard Christ, O man, not when He came to thee, but when He made thee. The sick man too 
might say, “But I took to my bed before the physician came to me.” Why, for that very reason has He come 
last, because thou first has sickened. 


9. “They shall hear My Words, for they have prevailed.” My Words have prevailed over their words. They 
have spoken clever things, I true things. To praise one who talketh well is one thing, to praise One who 
speaketh truth is another. “They shall hear My Words, for they have prevailed.” How have they prevailed? 
Who of them has been taken offering sacrifice, when such things were forbidden by the law, and has not 
denied it? Who of them has been taken worshipping an idol, and has not exclaimed, “I did it not,” and 
feared lest he should be convicted? Such servants hath the devil. But how have the Words of the Lord 


prevailed? “Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves. Fear not those who kill the body,” 
etc. He gave them fear, He suggested hope, He kindled love. “Fear not death,” He saith. Do ye fear death? 
I die first. Fear ye, lest a hair of your head perish? I first rise again in the flesh uninjured. Rightly have ye 
heard His Words, for they have prevailed. They spake, and were slain; they fell, and yet stood. And what 
was the result of so many deaths of martyrs, save that those words prevailed, and the earth being, so to 
speak, watered by the blood of Christ’s witnesses, the cross of the Church shot up everywhere? How have 
they “prevailed”? We have said already, when they were preached by men who feared not. Feared not 
what? Neither banishment, nor losses, nor death, nor crucifixion: for it was not death alone that they did 
not fear; but even crucifixion, a death than which none was thought more accursed. It the Lord endured, 
that His disciples might not only not fear death, but not even that kind of death. When then these things 
are said by men that fear not, they have prevailed. 


10. What then have all those deaths of the martyrs accomplished? Listen: “As the fatness of the earth is 
spread over the earth, our bones have been scattered beside the pit” (ver. 7). “The bones” of the martyrs, 
that is, the bodies of the witnesses of Christ. The martyrs were slain, and they who slew them seemed to 
prevail. They prevailed by persecution, that the words of Christ might prevail by preaching. And what was 
the result of the deaths of the saints? What meaneth, “the fatness of the earth is spread over the earth”? 
We know that everything that is refuse is the fatness of the earth. The things which are, as it were, 
contemptible to men, enrich the earth. . . .”Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints.” As 
it is contemptible to the world, so is it precious to the husbandman. For he knoweth the use thereof, and 
its rich juice; he knoweth what he desireth, what he seeketh, whence the fertile crop ariseth; but this 
world despiseth it. Know ye not that “God hath chosen the contemptible things of the world, and those 
which are not, like as those which are, that the things which are may be brought to nought”? From the 
dunghill was Peter lifted up, and Paul; when they were put to death, they were despised: now, the earth 
having been enriched by them, and the cross of the Church springing up, behold, all that is noble and 
chief in the world, even the emperor himself, cometh to Rome, and whither does he hasten? to the temple 
of the emperor, or the memorial of the fisherman? 


11. “For unto Thee, Lord, are mine eyes; in Thee have I hoped, take not Thou away my life” (ver. 8). For 
they were tortured in persecutions, and many failed. It occurreth to him that many have failed, many have 
been in hazard, and as it were in the midst of the tribulation of persecution is sent forth the voice of one 
praying; “For unto Thee, Lord, are mine eyes:” I care not what they threaten who stand around, “unto 
Thee, Lord, are mine eyes.” More do I fix mine eye on Thy promises than on their threats. I know what 
Thou hast suffered for me, what Thou hast promised me. 


12. “Keep me from the trap which they have laid for me” (ver. 9). What was the trap? “If thou consentest, I 
spare thee.” In the trap was set the bait of the present life; if the bird love this bait, it falleth into the trap: 
but if the bird be able to say, “The day of man have I not desired: Thou knowest:” “He shall pluck his feet 
out of the net,” etc. Two things he hath mentioned to be distinguished the one from the other: the trap he 
said was set by persecutors; the stumbling-blocks came from those who have consented and apostatised: 
and from both he desires to be guarded. On the one side they threaten and rage, on the other consent and 
fall: I fear lest the one be such, that I fear him; the other such, that I imitate him. “This I do to thee, if 
thou consent not.” “Keep me from the trap,” etc. “Behold, thy brother hath already consented.” “And from 
the stumbling-blocks,” etc. 


13. “Sinners shall fall into his nets” (ver. 10). Not all sinners, certain sinners, who are so great sinners, as 
to love this life to such a degree as to prefer it to everlasting life, “shall fall into his trap.” But what sayest 
thou? Shall they that are such, thinkest thou, fall into his nets? what of Thy disciples, O Christ? Behold, 
when persecution was raging, when they all “left Thee alone, and went every one to his own:” lo! they 
who were closest to Thee, in Thy trial and persecution, when Thine enemies demanded Thee to be 
crucified, abandoned Thee. And that bold one, who had promised Thee that he would go with Thee even 
unto death, heard from the Physician what was being done in him, the sick man. For being in a fever, he 
had said he was whole; but the Lord touched the vein of his heart. Then came the trial; then came the 
test; then came the accusation; and now, questioned not by some great power, but by a humble slave, and 
that a woman, questioned by a handmaid, he yielded; he denied thrice. . . ."He wept bitterly,” it saith. Not 
yet was he fitted to suffer. To him was said, “Thou shalt follow Me afterwards.” Hereafter he was to be 
firm, having been strengthened by the Lord’s Resurrection. Not yet then was it time that those “bones” 
should be “scattered beside the pit.” For see how many failed, even to those who first hung on His mouth; 
even they failed. Wherefore? “I am alone, until I pass over:” for this followeth in the Psalm. ... 


14. Pascha, as they say who know, and who have explained to us what to read, meaneth “Passover.” When 
then the Lord’s Passion was about to come, the Evangelist, as though he would use this very word, saith, 
“When the hour was come that Jesus should pass over to the Father.” We hear then of Pascha in this verse, 
“Tam alone, until I pass over.” After Pascha I shall no longer be alone, after passing-over I shall no longer 
be alone. Many shall imitate Me, many shall follow Me. And if afterward they shall follow, what shall be 
the case now? “I am alone, until I pass over.” What is it that the Lord saith in this Psalm, “I am alone, until 
I pass over”? What is it that we have expounded? If we have understood it, listen to His own words in the 
Gospel. “Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it beareth much 
fruit.” . . . Therefore He was alone before He was put to death. .. . So far was any from dying for the 


Name, that is, for confessing the Name of Christ, before that Corn of wheat fell into the ground, that even 
John, who was slain just before Him, being given by a wicked king to a dancing woman, was not put to 
death because he confessed Christ. Of course he might have been put to death for this, and that by many. 
If for another reason he was put to death by one man, how much more might he have been put to death by 
those very men, who put Christ to death? For John gave testimony to Christ. They who heard Christ, 
wished to slay Him; the man who gave testimony to Him they slew not... . He is not slain by the Jews who 
gave free testimony to Christ, whom the Jews slew; he is slain by Herod, because he said to him, “It is not 
lawful for thee to have thy brother’s wife.” For his brother had not died without issue. For the law of truth, 
for equity, for righteousness’ sake, he did die: therefore is he a saint, therefore a martyr; but yet he died 
not for that Name whereby we are Christians, wherefore, save that the saying might be fulfilled, “I am 
alone, until I pass over.” 


PSALM CXLII 


1... .”With my voice have I cried unto the Lord” (ver. 1). It were enough to say, “with voice:” not for 
nothing perhaps has “my” been added. For many cry unto the Lord, not with their own voice, but with the 
voice of their body. Let the “inner man” then, in whom “Christ” hath begun to “dwell by faith,” cry unto 
the Lord, not with the din of his lips, but with the affection of his heart. God heareth not, where man 
heareth: unless thou criest with the voice of lungs and side and tongue, man heareth thee not: thy thought 
is thy cry to the Lord. “With my voice have I prayed unto the Lord.” What he meant by, “I have cried,” he 
explained when he said, “I have prayed.” For they too who blaspheme, cry unto the Lord. In the former 
part he set down his crying, in the latter he explained what it was. As though it were demanded, With 
what cry hast thou cried unto the Lord? Unto the Lord, saith he, I have prayed. My cry is my prayer, not 
reviling, not murmuring, not blaspheming. 


2. “I will pour out before Him my prayer” (ver. 2). What is, “before Him”? In His sight. What is, in His 
sight? Where He seeth. But where doth He not see? For so do we say, where He seeth,’ as though 
somewhere He seeth not. But in this assemblage of bodily substances men too see, animals too see: He 
seeth where man seeth not. For thy thoughts no man seeth, but God seeth. There then pour out thy 
prayer, where He alone seeth, who rewardeth. For the Lord Jesus Christ bade thee pray in secret: but if 
thou knowest what “thy closet” is, and cleansest it, there thou prayest to God. “But thou,” saith He, “when 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and shut the door, and pray to thy Father in secret, and He who seeth 
in secret shall reward thee.” If men are to reward thee, pour out thy prayer before men: if God is to 
reward thee, pour out thy prayer before Him; and close the door, lest the tempter enter. Therefore the 
Apostle, because it is in our power to shut the door, the door of our hearts, not of our walls, for in it is our 
“closet,”—because it is in our power to shut this door, saith, “neither give place to the devil.” But what is 
to “shut the door”? This door hath as it were two leaves, desire and fear. Either thou desireth something 
earthly, and he enters by this; or thou fearest something earthly, and he enters by that. Close then the 
door of fear and desire against the devil, open it to Christ. How dost thou open these folding doors to 
Christ? By desiring the kingdom of heaven, by fearing the fire of hell. By desire of this world the devil 
entereth, by desire of eternal life Christ entereth; by fear of temporal punishment the devil entereth, by 
fear of everlasting fire Christ entereth.... 


3. “My tribulation I will proclaim in His sight.” There is a repetition, both in the two preceding sentences, 
and in these which follow: the sentiments are two, but both twice expressed... . For, “in His sight,” is the 
same as “before Him;” “I will proclaim my tribulation,” is the same as, “I will pour out my prayer.” When 
doest thou this? Being set in the midst of persecution, he saith, “while my spirit failed from me” (ver. 3). 
Wherefore hath thy spirit failed, O martyr, set in tribulation? That I may not claim my strength as mine 
own, that I may know that Another worketh in me the goodness I have. And men perhaps have heard that 
my spirit hath failed within me, and have despaired of me, and have said, “we have taken him captive, we 
have overpowered him;” “and Thou hast known my paths.” They thought me cast down, Thou didst see me 
standing upright. They who persecuted me and had seized me, thought my feet entangled, “but their feet 
were entangled, and they fell, but we are risen, and stand upright.” For mine eyes are ever unto the Lord, 
for He shall pluck my feet out of the net.” I have persevered in walking, for “he that shall persevere unto 
the end, the same shall be saved.” They thought me overpowered, but I continued walking. Where did I 
walk? In paths which they saw not, who thought me prisoner, in the paths of Thy righteousness, in the 
paths of Thy commandments... . For every path is a way, but not every way is a path. Why then are those 
ways called paths, save because they are narrow? Broad is the way of the wicked, narrow the way of the 
righteous. That which is “the way” is also “the ways,” just as “the Church” is also “the Churches,” the 
“heaven” also the “heavens:” they are spoken of in the plural, they are spoken of also in the singular. On 
account of the unity of the Church it is one Church; “My dove is one, she is the only one of her mother.” 
On account of the congregation of brethren in various places there are many Churches. “The Churches of 
Judaea which are in Christ rejoiced,” saith Paul, “and they glorified God in me.” Thus he spake of 
Churches; and of one Church he thus speaketh, “Give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to the 
Gentiles, nor to the Church of God.” .. . 


4. “In this way, wherein I was walking, they hid a trap for me.” This “way wherein I was walking,” is 
Christ; there have they laid a trap for me, who persecute me in Christ, for Christ’s Name’s sake. There 
then “have they hid for me a trap.” What in me do they hate, what in me do they persecute? That Iam a 


Christian. . . . For the heretics too wish to hide a stumbling-block for us in the Name of Christ, and are 
themselves deceived. What they think that they put in the way, they put outside the way, for they 
themselves are outside the way. They cannot set a trap where themselves are not... . The Pagan thinketh 
to put a stumbling-block in the way, when he saith to me, “Thou worshippest a crucified God.” He findeth 
fault with the Cross of Christ, which he understandeth not. He thinketh that he setteth in Christ, what he 
setteth near the way. I will not depart from Christ, so shall I not fall from the way into the trap. Let him 
mock at Christ crucified, let me see the Cross of Christ on the foreheads of kings. What he laugheth at, 
therein am I saved. Nought is prouder than a sick man, who laugheth at his own medicine. If he laughed 
not at it, he would take it, and be healed. The Cross is the sign of humility, but he through excess of pride 
acknowledgeth not that whereby may be healed the swelling of his soul. But if I acknowledge, I am 
walking in the way. So far am I from blushing at the Cross, that in no secret place do I keep the Cross of 
Christ, but bear it on my forehead. Many sacraments we receive, one in one way another in another: some 
as ye know we receive with the mouth, some we receive over the whole body. But because the forehead is 
the seat of the blush of shame, He who said, “Whosoever shall be ashamed of Me before men, of him will I 
be ashamed before My Father which is in heaven,” set, so to speak, that very ignominy which the Pagans 
mock at, in the seat of our shame. Thou hearest a man assail a shameless man and say, “He hath no 
forehead.” What is, “He hath no forehead”? He hath no shame. Let me not have a bare forehead, let the 
Cross of my Lord cover it... . 


5. “I considered upon the right hand, and saw” (ver. 4). He considered upon the right hand, and saw: 
whoso considereth upon the left hand, is blinded. What is to consider on the right hand? Where they will 
be to whom shall be said, “Come, ye blessed of My Father,” etc., ... He goeth on to say, “and there was 
none that knew me.” For when thou fearest all things, who knoweth what thou regardest, whether thou 
directest thine eyes to the right hand or to the left? If, in bearing, thou seekest the praise of men, thou 
hast regarded the left: if, in bearing, thou seekest the promises of God, thou hast regarded the right hand. 
Hast thou regarded the right hand, thou shalt see: hast thou regarded the left hand, thou shalt be blinded. 
But even when thou seest on the right hand, there will be none to know thee. For who comforteth thee 
save the Lord? “Flight hath perished from me.” He speaketh as though he were hemmed in. Let the 
persecutors rejoice over him; he is overpowered, he is taken, he is hemmed in, he is conquered. “Flight 
hath perished” from him who fleeth not. But he who fleeth not, suffereth whatever he can for Christ: that 
is, he fleeth not in soul. For in body it is lawful to flee; it is allowed, it is permitted; for the Lord saith, 
“When they persecute you in one city, flee to another.” He then who fleeth not in soul, from him “flight 
hath perished.” But it maketh a difference why he fleeth not; whether because he is hemmed in, because 
he is caught, or because he is brave. For both from him that is caught flight hath perished, and from him 
that is brave flight hath perished. What flight then is to be avoided? what flight shall we allow to perish 
from us? That whereof the Lord speaketh in the Gospel, “The Good Shepherd layeth down his life for the 
sheep. But he that is an hireling, and not the shepherd, when he seeth the wolf coming, fleeth.” When he 
seeth the ravager, why fleeth he? “Because he careth not for the sheep.” . . . In two ways a man’s life is 
sought, either by his persecutors or by his lovers. So then “there is none to seek my life,” he said of them; 
verily they persecute my life, and they seek not my life. But if they seek my life, they will find it clinging to 
Thee: and if they know to seek it, they know also to imitate it. 


6. “Unto thee have I cried, O Lord: I have said, Thou art my hope” (ver. 5). When I endured, when I was in 
tribulation, “I said, Thou art my hope.” My hope here, therefore I endure. But “my portion,” not here, but 
‘in the land of the living.” God giveth a portion in the land of the living; but not something from Himself 
without Himself. What will He give to one that loveth Him, save Himself? 


7. “Give heed unto my prayer, for much have I been humbled” (ver. 6). Humbled by persecutors, humbled 
in confession. He humbleth himself out of the sight of man: he is humbled by enemies in their sight. 
Therefore is he lifted up by Him both visibly and invisibly. Invisibly are the martyrs already lifted up; 
visibly shall they be lifted up, “when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption” in the resurrection of 
the dead; when this very part of him, against which alone her persecutors could rage, shall be renewed. 
“Fear not them that kill the body, but cannot kill the soul.” And what perisheth? what kill they? ... Why 
then art thou anxious about the rest of thy members, when thou shalt not lose even a hair? “Deliver me 
from them that persecute me.” From whom thinkest thou that he prayeth to be delivered? From men who 
persecuted him? Is it so? are merely men our enemies? We have other enemies, invisible, who persecute 
us in another way. Man persecuteth, that he may slay the body; another persecuteth, that he ensnare the 
soul... . There are then other enemies of ours too, from whom we ought to pray God to deliver us, lest 
they lead us astray, either by crushing us with troubles of this world, or alluring us by its enticements. 
Who are these enemies? Let us see whether they are plainly described by any servant of the Lord, by any 
soldier, now perfected, who hath engaged with them. Hear the Apostle saying, “We wrestle not against 
flesh and blood:” as though he would say, Turn not your hatred against men; think not them your enemies; 
think not that it is by their hostility you are being bruised; these men whom ye fear are flesh and blood. . . 
.’For they are strengthened over me.” Who said, “they are strengthened over me”? The Body of Christ 
crieth out; it is the voice of the Church; the members of Christ cry out, “Much hath the number of sinners 
increased.” “Because iniquity hath abounded, the love of many waxeth cold.” 


8. “Bring forth my soul out of prison, that it may confess to Thy Name” (ver. 7). This “prison” has been 
variously understood by former writers. And perhaps it is the prison which is called in the title, “the 


cave.” For the title of this Psalm runneth thus: “Of understanding to David himself, a prayer when he was 
in the cave.” That which is the cave, the same is also the prison. Two things have we set before us to 
understand, but when we have understood one, both will be understood. A man’s deserts make a prison. 
For in one dwelling place one man finds a house, another a prison. . . . To some then it has seemed that 
the “cave” and “prison” are this world; and this the Church prayeth, that it may be brought out of prison, 
that is, from this world, from under the sun, where all is vanity. Beyond this world then God promiseth 
that we shall be in some sort of rest; therefore perhaps do we cry concerning this place, “Bring my soul 
out of prison.” Our soul by faith and hope is in Christ; “Your life is hid with Christ in God.” But our body is 
in this prison, in this world. .. . But some have said, that this prison and cave is this body, so that this is 
the meaning of, “Bring my soul out of prison.” But this interpretation too is somewhat at fault. For what 
great thing is it to say, “Bring my soul out of prison,” bring my soul out of the body? Do not the souls of 
robbers and wicked men go forth from the body, and go into worse punishment than here they have 
endured? What great request then is this, “Bring my soul out of prison,” when, sooner or later, it must 
needs come forth? Perhaps the righteous saith, “Let me die now; bring forth my soul from this prison of 
the body.” If he be too hasty, he hath not love. He ought indeed to long for and desire, as the Apostle saith, 
“having a desire to be dissolved and to be with Christ, which is far better.” But where is love? Therefore it 
followeth, “but to abide in the flesh is needful for you.” Let God then lead us forth from the body, when He 
will. Our body too might be said to be a prison, not because that is a prison which God hath made, but 
because it is under punishment and liable to death. For there are two things to be considered in our body, 
God’s workmanship, and the punishment it has deserved. . . . Perhaps then he meant by, “Bring my soul 
out of prison,” bring my soul out of corruption. If thus we understand it, it is no blasphemy, the meaning is 
consistent. Lastly, brethren, as I think, he meant this; “Bring my soul out of prison,” bring it out of 
straitness. For to one who rejoiceth, even a prison is wide; to one in sorrow, a field is strait. Therefore 
prayeth he to be brought out of straitness. For though in hope he have enlargement, yet in reality at 
present he is straitened. .. . It is not the body that weigheth down the soul, but the corruptible body. It is 
not the body then that maketh the prison, but the corruption. “Bring my soul out of prison, that it may 
give thanks to Thy Name.” Now the words which follow seem to come from the Head, our Lord Jesus 
Christ. And they are the same as yesterday’s last words. Yesterday’s last words, if ye remember, were, “I 
am alone, until I pass over.” And here what are the last words? “The righteous shall sustain me, until thou 
recompense me.” 


PSALM CXLITI 


1.... The title of the Psalm is, “To David himself, when his son was pursuing him.” We know from the 
Books of Kings that this happened: . . . but we must recognise here another David, truly “strong in hand,” 
which is the explanation of David, even our Lord Jesus Christ. For all those events of past time were 
figures of things to come. Let us seek then in this Psalm our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, announcing 
Himself beforehand in His prophecy, and foretelling what should happen at this time by things which were 
done long ago. For He Himself foretold Himself in the Prophets: for He is the Word of God. Nor did they 
say ought of this kind, save when filled with the Word of God. They announced then Christ, being filled 
with Christ, they went before Him about to come, and He deserted not them going before. ... 


2. Let then our Lord speak; let Christ with us, whole Christ, speak. “Lord, hear my prayer, receive with 
Thine ears my entreaty” (ver. 1). “Hear” and “receive with ears” are the same thing. It is repetition, it is 
confirmation. “In Thy truth hear me, in Thy righteousness.” Take it not without emphasis when it is said, 
“in Thy righteousness.” For it is a commendation of grace, that none of us think his righteousness his own. 
For this is the righteousness of God, which God hath given thee to possess. For what saith the Apostle of 
them, who would boast of their own righteousness? Speaking of the Jews, he saith, “they have a zeal of 
God, but not according to knowledge.” . . . Thou art perverse, because thou imputest what thou hast done 
ill to God, what well to thyself: thou wilt be right, when thou imputest what thou hast done ill to thyself, 
what well to God. .. . Behold, “in Thy righteousness hear me.” For when I look upon myself, nought else 
do I find mine own, save sin. 


3. “And enter not into judgment with Thy servant” (ver. 2). Who are willing to enter into judgment with 
Him, save they who, “being ignorant of the righteousness of God, go about to establish their own?” 
“Wherefore have we fasted, and Thou hast not seen; wherefore have we afflicted our souls, and Thou 
takest no knowledge?” As though they would say, “We have done what Thou hast commanded, wherefore 
dost Thou not render to us what Thou hast promised?” God answereth thee: I will give to thee to receive 
what I have promised: I have given thee that thou shouldest do that whereby thou mayest receive. Finally, 
to such proud ones the Prophet speaketh; “Wherefore will ye plead with Me? ye have all transgressed 
against Me, saith the Lord.” Why will ye enter into judgment with Me, and recount your own 
righteousnesses? . . ."For before Thee every one living shall not be justified.” “Every one living;” living, 
that is, here, living in the flesh, living in expectation of death; born a man; deriving his life of man; sprung 
from Adam, a living Adam; every one thus living may perhaps be justified before himself, but not before 
Thee. How before himself? By pleasing himself, displeasing Thee. Enter not then into judgment with me, O 
Lord my God. How straight soever I seem to myself, Thou bringest forth a standard from Thy store-house, 
Thou fittest me to it, and I am found crooked. Well is it said, “with Thy servant.” It is unworthy of Thee to 
enter into judgment with Thy servant, or even with Thy friend. . . . What of the Apostles themselves? . . . 


That ye may perceive it at once, they learnt to pray what we pray: to them was given the pattern of prayer 
by the heavenly Counsellor. “After this manner,” saith He, “pray ye.” And having set down certain things 
first, He laid down this too to be said by the leaders of the sheep, the chief members of the Shepherd and 
Gatherer of the one flock; even they learnt to say, “Forgive us our debts.” They said not, “Thanks be to 
Thee, who hast forgiven us our debts, as we too forgive our debtors,” but, “Forgive, as we forgive.” But 
surely the faithful prayed then, surely the Apostles prayed then, for this Lord’s Prayer was given rather to 
the faithful. If those debts only were meant which are forgiven by Baptism, it would befit catechumens 
rather to say, “Forgive us our debts.” Let the Apostles then say, yea let them say, “Forgive us our debts.” 
And when it is said to them, “Wherefore say ye this? what are your debts?” let them answer, “for in Thy 
sight every one living shall not be justified.” 


4. “For the enemy hath persecuted my soul: he hath humbled my life on the earth” (ver. 3). Here we 
speak, here our Head speaketh for us. Manifestly both the devil persecuted the Soul of Christ and Judas 
the Soul of his Master: and now too the same devil remaineth to persecute the Body of Christ, and one 
Judas succeedeth another. There lacketh not then of whom the Body too may say, “For the enemy hath 
persecuted my soul.” For what doth each one who persecuteth us endeavour save to make us abandon our 
heavenly hope, and savour of the earth, yield to our persecutor, and love earthly things? “They have laid 
me in dark places, as the dead of the world.” This ye hear more readily from the Head; this ye perceive 
more readily in the Head. For He died indeed for us, yet was He not one of the “dead of the world.” For 
who are the “dead of the world”? And how was not He one of the “dead of the world”? “The dead of the 
world” are those who have died of their own desert, receiving the reward of iniquity, deriving death from 
the sin transmissed to them; according as it is said, “For I was conceived in iniquity.” .. . In dying, saith 
He, I do the will of My Father, but Iam not deserving of death. Nought have I done wherefore I should die, 
yet is it Mine own doing that I die, that by the death of an innocent One, they may be freed who had 
wherefore they should die. “They set me in places,” as though in Hades, as though in the tomb, as though 
in His very Passion, “as the dead of the world.” 


5. “And My Spirit within me,” saith He, “suffered weariness” (ver. 4). Remember, “My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death.” Here we see one voice. Do we not see plainly the transition from the Head to 
the members, from the members to the Head? ... 


6. But we too were there. He goes to the members. “I have called to mind the days of old” (ver. 5). Did He 
“call to mind the days of old,” by whom every day was made? No, but the body speaketh, each one who 
has been justified by His grace, who dwelleth in Him in love and devout humility, speaketh and saith, “I 
have meditated upon all Thy works:” plainly because Thou hast made all things good, and nothing would 
have stood fast, which was not established by Thee. Thy creation is made a spectacle unto me: I have 
sought in the work the Artificer, in all that is made the Maker. Wherefore this, to what purpose this, save 
that he might understand, that whatever there was of good in himself was made by Him. . . . Look back 
then upon the Framer of thy life, the Author of thy substance, of thy righteousness, and of thy salvation: 
“meditate upon the works of His hands,” for the righteousness too which is in thee, thou wilt find to 
pertain to His hand. Hear the Apostle teaching thee this, “not of works,” he saith, “lest any should boast.” 
Have we no good works? Plainly we have: but see what follows; “for we are His workmanship,” saith he. 
“We are His workmanship:” perhaps in thus speaking of workmanship, he meant to mention the nature 
whereby we are men? Evidently not: he was speaking of works. But let us not make conjectures; let the 
text go on, “for we are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works.” Think not then that 
thou thyself doest anything, save in so far as thou art evil... .”"Work out your own salvation,” saith the 
Apostle, “with fear and trembling.” If we do work out our own salvation, wherefore with fear, wherefore 
with trembling, when what we work is in our own power? Hear wherefore with fear and trembling: “for it 
is God that worketh in you both to will and to do, of His good pleasure.” Therefore “with fear and 
trembling,” that it may delight our Maker to work in the lowly valley... . 


7. “I stretched forth,” saith he, “my hands to Thee: my soul is as a land without water to Thee” (ver. 6). 
Rain upon me, saith he, to bring forth from me good fruit. “For the Lord shall give sweetness, that our 
land may give her fruit.” “I have stretched forth my hands to Thee; my soul is as a land without water,” 
not to me, but “to Thee.” I can thirst for Thee, I cannot water myself. 


8. “Speedily hear me, Lord” (ver. 7). For what need of delay to inflame my thirst, when already I thirst so 
eagerly? Thou didst delay the rain, that I might drink and imbibe, not reject, Thy inflowing. If then Thou 
didst for this cause delay, now give; for “my spirit hath failed.” Let Thy Spirit fill me. This is the reason 
why Thou shouldest speedily hear me. I am now become “poor in spirit,” make Thou me “blessed in the 
kingdom of heaven.” For he in whom his own spirit liveth, is proud, is puffed up with his own spirit against 
God. ... 


9. “Turn not Thou away Thy Face from me.” Thou didst turn it away from me when proud. For once I was 
full, and in my fulness I was puffed up. Once “in my fulness I said, I shall never be moved.” “I said in my 
fulness, I shall not be moved,” knowing not Thy Righteousness, and establishing mine own; but “Thou, 
Lord, in Thy Will hast afforded strength to my beauty.” “I said in my fulness, I shall not be moved,” but 
from Thee came whatever fulness I had. And to prove to me that it was from Thee, “Thou didst turn away 
Thy Face from me, and I was troubled.” After this trouble, where into I was cast, because Thou didst turn 


away Thy Face, after the weariness of my spirit, after my heart was troubled within me, because Thou 
didst turn away Thy Face, then became I “like a land without water to Thee: turn not Thou away Thy 
Face.” Thou turnedst it away from me when proud; give it back to me now I am humble. Because, if Thou 
turn it away, “I shall be like to them that go down into the pit.” What is, “that go down into the pit”? When 
the sinner has come into the depth of sins, he will show contempt. They “go down into the pit,” who lose 
even confession; against which is said, “Let not the pit close her mouth over me.” This depth Scripture 
calleth mostly “a pit,” into which depth when a sinner hath come, “he showeth contempt.” What is, “he 
showeth contempt”? He no longer believeth in Providence, or if he do believe, he thinketh that he has no 
longer aught to do with it.... 


10. “Make me to hear in the morning Thy mercy, for in Thee have I hoped” (ver. 8). Behold, I am in the 
night, yet “in Thee have I hoped,” until the iniquity of the night pass away. “For we have,” as Peter saith, 
“a more sure word of prophecy, whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a 
dark place, until the day dawn, and the daystar arise in your hearts.” “Morning” then he calleth the time 
after the end of the world, when we shall see what in this world we believe. But what here, until the 
morning come? For it is not enough to hope for the morning; we must do somewhat. Why do somewhat? 
God is to be sought with the hands in the night. What is, “with the hands”? By good works. Since then we 
must thus hope for the morning, and bear this night, and persevere in this patience until the day dawn, 
what meanwhile must we do here? lest perchance thou think that thou wilt do aught of thyself, whereby 
thou mayest earn to be brought to the morning. “Make known to me, O Lord, the way wherein I must 
walk.” Therefore did He kindle the lamp of prophecy, therefore did He send the Lord in the vessel, as it 
were, of the flesh, who should even say, “My strength is dried up like a potsherd.” Walk by prophecy, walk 
by the lamp of future things predicted, walk by the word of God. ... 


11. “Deliver me from mine enemies, O Lord, for unto Thee have I fled for refuge” (ver. 9). I who once fled 
from Thee, now flee to Thee. For Adam fled from the Face of God, and hid himself among the trees of 
Paradise, so that of him was said in the Book of Job, “As a servant that fleeth from his Lord, and findeth a 
shadow.” He fled from the Face of his Lord, and found a shadow. Woe to him, if he continue in the shade, 
lest it be said afterward, “All things are passed away like a shadow.” The rulers of this world, of this 
darkness, the rulers of the wicked; against these ye wrestle. Great is your conflict, not to see your 
enemies, and yet to conquer. Against the rulers of this world, of this darkness, the devil, that is, and his 
angels; not the rulers of that world, whereof is said, “the world was made by Him,” but that world whereof 
is said, “the world knew Him not.” “For unto Thee have I fled for refuge.” .. . Whither should I flee? 
“Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit?” 


12. “Teach me to do Thy will, for Thou art my God” (ver. 10). Glorious confession! glorious rule! “For 
Thou,” saith he, “art my God.” To another will I hasten to be re-made, if by another I was made. Thou art 
my all, “for Thou art my God.” Shall I seek a father to get an inheritance? “Thou art my God,” not only the 
Giver of mine inheritance, but mine Inheritance itself. “The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance.” Shall 
I seek a patron, to obtain redemption? “Thou art my God.” Lastly, having been created, do I desire to be 
re-created? “Thou art my God,” my Creator, who hast created me by Thy Word, and re-created me by Thy 
Word. “Teach Thou me:” for it cannot be that Thou art my God, and yet I am to be mine own master. See 
how grace is commended to us. This hold fast, this drink in, this let none drive out of your hearts, lest ye 
have “a zeal, of God, but not according to knowledge.” Say then this: “Thy good Spirit,” not my bad one, 
“Thy good Spirit shall lead me into the right land.” For my bad spirit hath led me into a crooked land. And 
what have I deserved? What can be reckoned as my good works without Thy aid, through which I might 
obtain and be worthy to be led by Thy Spirit into the right land? 


13. Listen, then, with all your power, to the commendation of Grace, whereby ye are saved without price. 
“For Thy Name’s sake, O Lord, Thou shalt quicken me in Thy righteousness” (ver. 11); not in mine own: 
not because I have deserved, but because Thou hast mercy. For were I to show mine own desert, nought 
should I deserve of Thee, save punishment. Thou hast pruned off from me mine own merits; Thou hast 
grafted in Thine own gifts. “Thou shalt bring forth my soul out of tribulation.” “And in thy mercy shalt 
bring mine enemies to destruction: and thou shalt destroy all them that afflict my soul; for I am Thy 
servant” (ver. 12). 


PSALM CXLIV 


1. The title of this Psalm is brief in number of words, but heavy in the weight of its mysteries. “To David 
himself against Goliath.” This battle was fought in the time of our fathers, and ye, beloved, remember it 
with me from Holy Scripture. .. . David put five stones in his scrip, he hurled but one. The five Books were 
chosen, but unity conquered. Then, having smitten and overthrown him, he took the enemy’s sword, and 
with it cut off his head. This our David also did, He overthrew the devil with his own weapons: and when 
his great ones, whom he had in his power, by means of whom he slew other souls, believe, they turn their 
tongues against the devil, and so Goliath’s head is cut off with his own sword. 


2. “Blessed be the Lord my God, who teacheth my hands for battle, my fingers for war” (ver. 1). These are 
our words, if we be the Body of Christ. It seems a repetition of sentiment; “our hands for battle,” and “our 
fingers for war,” are the same. Or is there some difference between “hands” and “fingers”? Certainly both 


hands and fingers work. Not then without reason do we take “fingers” as put for “hands.” But still in the 
“fingers” we recognise the division of operation, yet still a sort of unity. Behold that grace! the Apostle 
saith, To one, this; to another, that; “there are diversities of operations; all these worketh one and the self- 
same Spirit;” there is the root of unity. With these “fingers” then the Body of Christ fighteth, going forth to 
“war,” going forth to “battle.” . . . By works of Mercy our enemy is conquered, and we could not have 
works of mercy unless we had charity, and charity we could have none unless we received it by the Holy 
Ghost; He then “teacheth our hands for battle, and our fingers for war:” to Him rightfully do we say, “My 
Mercy,” from whom we have also that we are merciful: “for he shall have judgment without mercy, that 
hath showed no mercy.” 


3. My Mercy and my Refuge, my Upholder and my Deliverer” (ver. 2). Much toileth this combatant, having 
his flesh lusting against his spirit. Keep what thou hast. Then shalt thou have in full what thou wishest, 
when “death shall have been swallowed up in victory;” when this mortal body has been raised, and is 
changed into the condition of the angels, and rises aloft to a heavenly quality... . There is life, there are 
good days, where nought lusteth against the spirit, where it is not said, “Fight,” but “Rejoice.” But who is 
he that lusteth for these days? Every man certainly saith, “I do.” Hear what followeth. I see that thou art 
toiling, I see that thou art engaged in battle, and in danger; hear what followeth: . . .”"Depart from evil, 
and do good:” let not the poor first weep under thee, that the poor may rejoice through thee. For what 
reward, since now thou art fighting? “Seek peace, and ensue it.” Learn and say, “My Mercy and my 
Refuge, mine Upholder and my Deliverer, my Protector:” “mine Upholder,” lest I fall; “my Deliverer,” lest I 
stick; “my Protector,” lest I be stricken. In all these things, in all my toil, in all my battles, in all my 
difficulties, in Him have I hoped, “who subdueth my people under me.” Behold, our Head speaketh 
together with us. 


4. “Lord, what is man, that Thou hast become known unto him?” (ver. 3). All is included in “that Thou hast 
become known unto him.” “Or the son of man, that Thou valuest him?” Thou valuest him, that is, Thou 
makest him of such importance, Thou countest him of such price, Thou knowest under what Thou placest 
him, over what Thou placest him. For valuing is considering the price of a thing. How greatly did He value 
man, who for him shed the blood of His only-begotten Son! For God valueth not man in the same way as 
one man valueth another: he, when he findeth a slave for sale, giveth a higher price for a horse than for a 
man. Consider how greatly He valued thee, that thou mayest be able to say, “If God be for us, who can be 
against us?” And how greatly did He value thee, “who spared not His own Son”? “How shall He not also 
with Him freely give us all things?” He who giveth this food to the combatant, what keepeth He in store 
for the conqueror?... 


5. “Man is made like unto vanity: his days pass away like a shadow” (ver. 4). What vanity? Time, which 
passeth on, and floweth by. For this “vanity” is said in comparison of the Truth, which ever abideth, and 
never faileth: for it too is a work of His Hand, in its degree. “For,” as it is written, “God filled the earth 
with His good things.” What is “His”? That accord with Him. But all these things, being earthly, fleeting, 
transitory, if they be compared to that Truth, where it is said, “I Am That I Am,” all this which passeth 
away is called “vanity.” For through time it vanisheth, like stroke into the air. And why should I say more 
than that which the Apostle James said, willing to bring down proud men to humility, “What is,” saith he, 
“your life? It is even a vapour, which appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away.” . . . Work then, 
though it be in the night, with thine hands, that is, by good works seek God, before the day come which 
shall gladden thee, lest the day come which shall sadden thee. For see how safely thou workest, who art 
not left by Him whom thou seekest; “that thy Father which seeth in secret may reward thee openly.” .. . 


6. “Lord, bow Thy heavens, and come down: touch the mountains, and they shall smoke” (ver. 5). “Flash 
Thy lightning, and Thou shalt scatter them; send forth Thine arrows, and Thou shalt confound them” (ver. 
6). “Send forth Thy Hand from above, and deliver me, and draw me out of many waters” (ver. 7). The Body 
of Christ, the humble David, full of grace, relying on God, fighting in this world, calleth for the help of 
God. What are “heavens bowed down”? Apostles humbled. For those “heavens declare the glory of God;” 
and of these heavens declaring the glory of God it is presently said, “There is neither speech nor 
language, but their voices are heard among them,” etc. When then these heavens sent forth their voices 
through all lands, and did wonderful things, while the Lord flashed and thundered from them by miracles 
and commandments, the gods were thought to have come down from heaven to men. For certain of the 
Gentiles, thinking this, desired even to sacrifice to them. . . . But they commended to these the Lord Jesus 
Christ, humbling themselves, that God might be praised; because “the heavens” were “bowed,” that “God” 
might “come down.” . . .”Touch the mountains, and they shall smoke.” So long as they are not touched, 
they seem to themselves great: they are now about to say, “Great art Thou, O Lord:” the mountains also 
are about to say, “Thou only art the Most Highest over all the earth.” 


7. But there are some that conspire, that “gather themselves together against the Lord, and against His 
Christ.” They have come together, they have conspired. “Flash forth Thy lightnings, and Thou shalt scatter 
them.” Abound with Thy miracles, and their conspiracy shall be broken... .”Send forth Thine arrows, and 
Thou shalt confound them.” Let the unsound be wounded, that, being well wounded, they may be made 
sound; and let them say, being set now in the Church, in the Body of Christ, let them say with the Church, 
“T am wounded with Love.” “Send forth Thine Hand from on high.” What afterward? What in the end? 
How conquereth the Body of Christ? By heavenly aid. “For the Lord Himself shall come with the voice of 


the Archangel, and with the trump of God shall He descend from heaven,” Himself the Saviour of the 
body, the Hand of God. What is, “Out of many waters”? From many peoples. What peoples? Aliens, 
unbelievers, whether assailing us from without, or laying snares within. Take me out of many waters, in 
which Thou didst discipline me, in which Thou didst roll me, to free me from my filth. This is the “water of 
contradiction.” . . ."From the hand of strange children.” Hear, brethren, among whom we are, among 
whom we live, from whom we long to be delivered. “Whose mouth hath spoken vanity” (ver. 8). All of you 
to-day, if ye had not gathered yourselves together to these divine shows of the word of God, and were not 
at this hour engaged in them, how great vanities would ye be hearing! “whose mouth hath spoken vanity:” 
when, in short, would they, speaking vanity, hear you speaking vanity? “And their right hand is a right 
hand of iniquity.” What doest thou among them with thy pastoral scrip with five stones in it? Say it to me 
in another form: that same law which thou hast signified by five stones, signify in some other way also. “I 
will sing a new song unto Thee, O God” (ver. 9). “A new song” is of grace; “a new song” is of the new man; 
“a new song” is of the New Testament. But lest thou shouldest think that grace departeth from the law, 
whereas rather by grace the law is fulfilled, “upon a psaltery of ten strings will I sing unto Thee.” Upon 
the law of ten commandments: therein may I sing to Thee; therein may I rejoice to Thee; therein may “I 
sing to Thee a new song;” for, “Love is the fulfilling of the law.” But they who have not love may carry the 
psaltery, sing they cannot. Contradiction cannot make my psaltery to be silent. 


8. “Who giveth salvation to kings, who redeemeth David His servant” (ver. 10). Ye know who David is; be 
yourselves David. Whence “redeemeth He David His servant”? Whence redeemeth He Christ? Whence 
redeemeth He the Body of Christ? “From the sword of ill intent deliver me.” “From the sword” is not 
sufficient; he addeth, “of ill intent.” Without doubt there is a sword of good intent. What is the sword of 
good intent? That whereof the Lord saith, “I came not to send peace on earth, but a sword.” For He was 
about to separate believers from unbelievers, sons from parents, and to sever all other ties, while the 
sword cut off what was diseased, but healed the members of Christ. Of good intent then is the sword 
twice sharpened, powerful with both edges, the Old and New Testaments, with the narration of the past 
and the promise of the future. That then is the sword of good intent: but the other is of ill intent, 
wherewith they talk vanity, for that is of good intent, wherewith God speaketh verity. For truly “the sons of 
men have teeth which are spears and arrows, and their tongue is a sharp sword.” “From” this “sword 
deliver me” (ver. 11). “And take me out of the hand of strange children, whose mouth hath spoken vanity:” 
just as before. And that which followeth, “their right hand is a right hand of iniquity,” the same he had set 
down before also, when he called them “many waters.” For lest thou shouldest think that the “many 
waters” were good waters, he explained them by the “sword of ill intent.” 


9. “Whose sons are like young vines firmly planted in their youth” (ver. 12). He wisheth to recount their 
happiness. Observe, ye sons of light, sons of peace: observe, ye sons of the Church, members of Christ; 
observe whom he calleth “strangers,” whom he calleth “strange children,” whom he calleth “waters of 
contradiction,” whom he calleth a “sword of ill intent.” Observe, I beseech you, for among them ye are in 
peril, among their tongues ye fight against the desires of your flesh, among their tongues, set in the hand 
of the devil wherewith he fighteth. .. . What vanity hath their mouth spoken, and how is their right hand a 
right hand of iniquity? “Their daughters are fitted and adorned after the similitude of a temple.” “Their 
garners are full, bursting out from one store to another: their sheep are fruitful, multiplying in their 
streets” (ver. 13): “their oxen are fat: their hedge is not broken down, nor their road, nor is their crying in 
their streets” (ver. 14). Is not this then happiness? I ask the sons of the kingdom of heaven, I ask the 
offspring of everlasting resurrection, I ask the body of Christ, the members of Christ, the temple of God. Is 
not this then happiness, to have sons safe, daughters beautiful, garners full, cattle abundant, no downfall, 
I say not of a wall, but not even of a hedge, no tumult and clamour in the streets, but quiet, peace, 
abundance, plenty of all things in their houses and in their cities? Is not this then happiness? or ought the 
righteous to shun it? or findest thou not the house of the righteous too abounding with all these things, 
full of this happiness? Did not Abraham’s house abound with gold, silver, children, servants, cattle? What 
say we? is not this happiness? Be it so, still it is on the left hand. What is, on the left hand? Temporal, 
mortal, bodily. I desire not that thou shun it, but that thou think it not to be on the right hand. .. . For 
what ought they to have set on the right hand? God, eternity, the years of God which fail not, whereof is 
said, “and Thy years shall not fail.” There should be the right hand, there should be our longing. Let us 
use the left for the time, let us long for the fight for eternity. “If riches increase, set not your heart upon 
them.” ... 


10. “They have called the people blessed who have these things” (ver. 15). O men that speak vanity! They 
have lost the true right hand, wicked and perverse, they have put on the benefits of God inversely. O 
wicked ones, O speakers of vanity, O strange children! What was on the left hand, they have set on the 
right. What dost thou, David? What dost thou, Body of Christ? What do ye, members of Christ? What do 
ye, not strange children, but children of God? . . . What say ye? Say ye with us, “Blessed is the people 
whose Lord is their God.” 


PSALM CXLV 


1.... The title is, “Praise, to David himself.” Praise to Christ Himself. And since He is called David, who 
came to us of the seed of David, yet He was our King, ruling us, and bringing us into His kingdom, 
therefore “Praise to David himself” is understood to mean, Praise to Christ Himself. Christ according to 


the flesh is David, because He is the Son of David: but according to His Divine Nature He is the Creator of 
David, and Lord of David. “I will exalt Thee, my God, my King; and I will bless Thy Name for the age, and 
age upon age” (ver. 1). Ye see that the praise of God is here begun, and this praise is carried on even to 
the end of the Psalm. .. . Now then begin to praise, if thou intendest to praise for ever. He who will not 
praise in this transitory “age,” will be silent when “age upon age” has come. But lest any one should in 
any otherwise also understand what he saith, “I will praise Thy Name for the age,” and should seek 
another age, wherein to praise, he saith, “Every day will I bless Thee” (ver. 2). Praise then and bless the 
Lord thy God every day, that when single days have passed, and there has come one day without end, thou 
mayest go from praise to praise, as “from strength to strength.” No day shall pass by, wherein I bless Thee 
not. And it is no wonder, if in thy day of joy thou bless the Lord. What if perchance some day of sorrow 
hath dawned on thee, as is natural in the circumstances of our mortal nature, as there is abundance of 
offences, as temptations are multiplied; what, if something sad befall thee, a man; wilt thou cease to 
praise God? wilt thou cease to bless thy Creator? If thou cease, thou hast lied in saying, “every day,” etc. 
But if thou cease not, although it seem to thee to be ill with thee in the day of thy sorrow, yet in thy God it 
shall be well with thee.... 


2. “Great is the Lord, and very much to be praised” (ver. 3). How much was he about to say? what terms 
was he about to seek? How vast a conception hath he included in the one word, “very much”? Imagine 
what thou wilt, for how can that be imagined, which cannot be contained? “He is very much to be praised. 
And of His Greatness there is no end;” therefore said he “very much:” lest perchance thou begin to wish 
to praise, and think that thou canst reach the end of His praises, whose Greatness can have no end. Think 
not then that He, whose Greatness has no end, can ever be enough praised by thee. Is it not then better 
that as He has no end, so neither should thy praise have end? His Greatness is without end; let thy praise 
also be without end.... 


3. For how great things besides has His boundless Goodness and illimitable Greatness made, which we do 
not know! When we lift the gaze of our eyes even to the heaven, and then recall it from sun, moon, and 
stars to the earth, and there is all this space where our sight can wander; beyond the heavens who can 
extend the eyesight of his mind, not to say of his flesh? So far then as His works are known to us, let us 
praise Him through His works. “Generation and generation shall praise Thy works” (ver. 4). Every 
generation shall praise Thy works. For perhaps every generation is meant by “generation and generation.” 
... Did he perchance mean to imply two generations by that repetition? For we are in this generation sons 
of God, we shall be in another generation sons of the Resurrection. Scripture hath called us “sons of the 
Resurrection;” the Resurrection itself it hath called Regeneration. “In the regeneration,” it saith, “when 
the Son of Man shall be seated in His Majesty.” So also in another place; “For they shall not marry, nor be 
given in marriage, for they are the sons of the Resurrection.” Therefore “generation and generation shall 
praise Thy works. . . . And they shall tell out Thine excellence.” For neither shall they praise Thy works, 
save in order to “tell out Thine excellence.” Boys at school are set to praise, and all such things are set 
before them to be praised, as God hath wrought: a mortal is set to praise the sun, the sky, the earth; to 
come to even lesser things, to praise a rose, or a laurel; all these are works of God: they are set, they are 
undertaken, they are praised: the works are lauded, of the Worker they are silent. I desire in the works to 
praise the Creator: I love not a thankless praiser. Dost thou praise what He hath made, and art silent of 
Him who made? In that which thou seest, what is it that thou praisest? The form, the usefulness, some 
virtue, some power in the things. If beauty delight thee, what is more beautiful than the Maker? If 
usefulness be praised, what more useful than He who made all things? If excellence be praised, what 
more excellent than He by whom all things were made?... 


4. “They shall speak of the magnificence of the glory of Thy Holiness, and shall record Thy wondrous 
deeds” (ver. 5). “And the excellence of Thy fearful works shall they speak of: and Thy greatness, they shall 
relate it” (ver. 6). “The remembrance of the abundance of Thy sweetness they shall pour forth” (ver. 7): 
none but Thine. See whether this man, meditating on Thy works, hath turned aside from the Worker to the 
work: see whether he hath sunk from Him who made, to the things which He made. Of the things which 
He hath made, he hath made a step up to Him, not a descent from Him to them. For if thou love these 
more than Him, thou wilt not have Him. And what profit is it to thee to overflow with the works, if the 
Worker leave thee? Truly thou shouldest love them; but love Him more, and love them for His sake. For 
He doth not hold out promises, without holding out threats also: if He held out no promises, there would 
be no encouragement; if He held out no threats, there would be no correction. They that praise Thee 
therefore shall “speak” also “of the excellence of Thy terrible deeds;” the excellence of that work of Thy 
hands which punisheth and administereth discipline, they shall speak of, they shall not be silent: for they 
shall not proclaim Thine everlasting kingdom, and be silent about Thine everlasting fire. For the praise of 
God, setting thee in the way, ought to show thee both what thou shouldest love, and what thou shouldest 
fear; what thou shouldest seek, and what thou shouldest shun; what thou shouldest choose, and what thou 
shouldest avoid. The time of choice is now, the time of receiving will be hereafter. Let then the excellence 
of Thy terrible things be told. Unlimited as it is, though “of Thy greatness there is no end,” they shall not 
be silent about it. How shall they recount it, if there is no end of it? They shall recount it when they praise 
it; and because there is no end of it, so of His praise also there shall be no end. 


5. “The remembrance of the abundance of Thy sweetness they shall pour forth.” O happy feasts! What 
shall they eat, who thus shall “pour forth”! ... So eat, that thou mayest pour forth again; so receive, that 


thou mayest give. Thou eatest, when thou learnest; thou pourest forth again, when thou teachest: thou 
eatest, when thou hearest; thou pourest forth again, when thou preachest; but that thou pourest forth, 
which thou hast first eaten. Finally, that most eager feaster John, to whom the very table of the Lord 
sufficed not, unless he leaned on the Lord’s breast, and of his inmost heart drank in divine secrets; what 
did he pour forth? “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God.” How is it that it sufficeth 
not to say, “Thy remembrance;” or, “the remembrance of Thine abundance”? Because, what availeth it if it 
be abundant, yet not sweet? So also it is annoying if it be sweet but too little. 


6.... By “pouring forth” this, His preachers “shall exult in His righteousness” not in their own. What then 
hast Thou done unto us, O Lord, whom we praise, that we should be, that we should praise, that we 
should “exult in Thy righteousness,” that we should “utter forth the remembrance of the abundance of 
Thy sweetness”? Let us tell it, and, as we tell, let us praise. 


7. “Merciful and pitiful is the Lord; long-suffering, and very merciful” (ver. 8). “Sweet is the Lord to all, 
and His compassions reach into all His works” (ver. 9). Were He not such as this, there would be no 
seeking to recover us. Consider thyself: what didst thou deserve, O sinner? Despiser of God, what didst 
thou deserve? See if aught occur to thee but penalty, if aught occur to thee but punishment. Thou seest 
then what was due to thee, and what He hath given, who gave gratis. There was given pardon to the 
sinner; there was given the spirit of justification; there was given charity and love, wherein thou mayest 
do all good works; and beyond this, He will give thee also life everlasting, and fellowship with the angels: 
all of His mercy. .. . Hear the Scripture: “I will not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should turn, 
and live.” By these words of God, he is brought back to hope; but there is another snare to be feared, lest 
through this very hope he sin the more. What then didst thou also say, thou who through hope sinnest yet 
more? “Whensoever I turn, God will forgive me all; I will do whatsoever I will.” Say not then, “To-morrow I 
will turn, to-morrow I will please God; and all to-day’s and yesterday’s deeds shall be forgiven me.” Thou 
sayest true: God hath promised pardon to thy conversion; He hath not promised a to-morrow to thy delay. 


8. “Sweet is the Lord to all, and His compassions are over all His works.” Why then doth He condemn? 
why doth He scourge? Are not they whom He condemneth, whom He scourgeth, His works? Plainly they 
are. And wilt thou know how “His compassions are over all His works”? Thence is that long-suffering, 
whereby “He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good.” Are not “His compassions over all His 
works, who sendeth rain upon the just and upon the unjust”? In His long-suffering He waiteth for the 
sinner, saying, “Turn ye to Me, and I will turn to you.” Are not “His compassions over all His works”? And 
when He saith, “Go ye into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels,” this is not His 
compassion, but His severity. His compassion is given to His works: His severity is not over His works, but 
over thy works. Lastly, if thou remove thine own evil works, and there remain in thee nought but His work, 
His compassion will not leave thee: but if thou leavest not thy works, there will be severity over thy works, 
not over His works. 


9. “Let all Thy works, O Lord, confess to Thee, and let Thy saints bless Thee” (ver. 10). How so? Is not the 
earth His work? Are not the trees His work? Cattle, beasts, fish, fowl, are not they His works? Plainly they 
too are. And how shall these too confess to Him? I see indeed in the angels that His works confess to Him, 
for the angels are His works: and men are His works; and when men confess to Him, His works confess to 
Him; but have trees and stones the voice of confession? Yes, verily; “let all” His “works confess to” Him. 
What sayest thou? even the earth and the trees? . . . But there ariseth the same question in regard of 
praise, as in regard of confession. For if earth and all things devoid of sensation therefore cannot confess, 
because they have no voice to confess with; neither will they be able to praise, because they have no voice 
to proclaim with. But do not those Three Children enumerate all things, as they walked amid the harmless 
flames, who had leisure not only not to fear, but even to praise God? They say to all things, heavenly and 
earthly, “Bless ye the Lord, praise Him and magnify Him for ever.” Behold how they praise. Let none think 
that the dumb stone or dumb animal hath reason wherewith to comprehend God. They who have thought 
this, have erred far from the truth. God hath ordered everything, and made everything: to some He hath 
given sense and understanding and immortality, as to the angels; to some He hath given sense and 
understanding with mortality, as to man; to some He hath given bodily sense, yet gave them not 
understanding, or immortality, as to cattle: to some He hath given neither sense, nor understanding, nor 
immortality, as to herbs, trees, stones: yet even these cannot be wanting in their kind, and by certain 
degrees He hath ordered His creation, from earth up to heaven, from visible to invisible, from mortal to 
immortal. This framework of creation, this most perfectly ordered beauty, ascending from lowest to 
highest, descending from highest to lowest, never broken, but tempered together of things unlike, all 
praiseth God. Wherefore then doth all praise God? Because when thou considerest it, and seest its beauty, 
thou in it praisest God. The beauty of the earth is a kind of voice of the dumb earth. .. . And this which 
thou hast found in it, is the very voice of its confession, that thou praise the Creator. When thou hast 
thought on the universal beauty of this world, doth not its very beauty as it were with one voice answer 
thee, “I made not myself, God made me”? 


10. For when Thy saints bless Thee, what say they? “They shall tell the glory of Thy kingdom, and talk of 
Thy Power” (ver. 11). How powerful is God, who hath made the earth! how powerful is God, who hath 
filled the earth with good things! how powerful is God, who hath given to the animals each its own life! 
how powerful is God, who hath given different seeds to the womb of the earth, that they might make to 


spring up such various shoots, such beautiful trees! how powerful, how great is God! Do thou ask, 
creation answereth, and by its answer, as by the confession of the creature, thou, O saint of God, blessest 
God, and “talkest of His power.” 


11. “That they may make known to the sons of men Thy power, and the glory of the greatness of the 
beauty of Thy kingdom” (ver. 12). Thy saints then commend “the glory of the greatness of the beauty of 
Thy kingdom,” the glory of the greatness of its beauty. There is a certain “greatness of the beauty of Thy 
kingdom:” that is, Thy kingdom hath beauty, and great beauty. Since whatever hath beauty, hath beauty 
from Thee, how great beauty hath Thy whole kingdom! Let not the kingdom frighten us: it hath beauty 
also, wherewith to delight us. For what is that beauty, which the saints shall hereafter enjoy, to whom it 
shall be said, “Come, ye blessed of My Father, enjoy the kingdom”? Whence shall they come? whither shall 
they come? Behold, brethren, and, if ye can, as far as ye can, think of the beauty of that kingdom which is 
to come; whence our prayer saith, “Thy kingdom come.” For that kingdom we desire may come, that 
kingdom the saints proclaim to be coming. Observe this world: it is beautiful. How beautiful are earth, 
sea, air, heavens, stars. Do not all these frighten him who considereth them? Is not the beauty of them so 
conspicuous, that it seemeth as though nothing more beautiful could be found? And here, in this beauty, in 
this fairness almost unspeakable, here worm and mice and all creeping things of the earth live with thee, 
they live with thee in all this beauty. How great is the beauty of that kingdom where none but angels live 
with Thee! There is a greatness of a certain beauty; let it be loved before it is seen, that when it is seen, it 
may be retained. 


12. “Thy kingdom.” What kingdom mean I? “a kingdom of all ages.” For the kingdom of this age too hath 
its own beauty, but there is not in it that greatness of beauty, such as in the “kingdom of all ages.” “And 
Thy dominion is in every generation and generation” (ver. 13). This is the repetition we noticed, signifying 
either every generation, or the generation which will be after this generation. “Faithful is the Lord in His 
words, and holy in all His works.” “Faithful is the Lord in His words:” for what hath He promised that He 
hath not given? “Faithful is the Lord in His words.” Hereto there are certain things which He hath 
promised, and hath not given; but let Him be believed from the things which He hath given. We might well 
believe Him, if He only spake: He willed not that we should believe Him speaking, but that we should have 
His Scriptures in our hands: .. . as though a kind of bond of God’s, which all who pass by might read, and 
might keep to the path of its promise. And how great things hath He already paid in accordance with that 
bond! Do men hesitate to believe Him concerning the Resurrection of the dead and the Life to come, 
which alone now remaineth to be paid, when, if He come to reckon with the unbelievers, the unbelievers 
must blush? If God say to thee, “Thou hast My bond: I have promised judgment, the separation of good 
and bad, everlasting life for the faithful, and wilt thou not believe? There in My bond read all that I have 
promised, reckon with me: verily even by counting up what I have paid, thou canst believe that I shall pay 
what still I owe. In that bond thou hast My only-begotten Son promised, “Whom I spared not, but gave 
Him up for you all:” reckon this then among what is paid. Read the bond: I promised therein that I would 
give by My Son the earnest of the Holy Spirit: reckon that as paid. I promised therein the blood and the 
crowns of the glorious Martyrs; let the White Mass remind you that My debt has been paid... . He setteth 
before the eyes of all His payment of His debts: some He hath paid in the time of our ancestors, which we 
saw not: some He hath paid in our times, which they saw not; throughout all generations He hath paid 
what was written. And what remaineth? Do men not believe Him, when He hath paid all this? What 
remaineth? Behold thou hast reckoned: all this He hath paid: is He become unfaithful for the few things 
which remain? God forbid! Wherefore? Because “the Lord is faithful in His words, and holy in all His 
works.” 


13. “The Lord strengtheneth all that are falling” (ver. 14). But who are “all that are falling”? All indeed fall 
in a general sense, but he meaneth those who fall in a particular way. For many fall from Him, many also 
fall from their own imaginations. If they had evil imaginations, they fall from them, and “God strengthened 
all that are falling.” They who lose anything in this world, yet are holy, are as it were dishonoured in this 
world, from rich become poor, from honoured of low estate, yet are they God’s saints; they are, as it were, 
falling. But “God strengtheneth.” For “the just falleth seven times, and riseth again; but the wicked shall 
be weakened in evils.” When evils befall the wicked, they are weakened thereby; when evils befall the 
righteous, “the Lord strengtheneth all that are falling.” .. .”And lifteth up all those that have been cast 
down:” all, that is, who belong to him; for “God resisteth the proud.” 


14. “The eyes of all hope upon Thee, and Thou givest them food in due season” (ver. 15). Just as when 
thou refreshest a sick man in due season, when he ought to receive, then Thou givest, and what he ought 
to receive, that Thou givest. Sometimes then men long, and he giveth not: he who tendeth, knoweth the 
time to give. Wherefore say I this, brethren? Lest any one be faint, if perchance he hath not been heard, 
when making some righteous request of God. For when he maketh any unrighteous request, he is heard to 
his punishment: but when making some righteous request of God, if perchance he have not been heard, 
let him not be down-hearted, let him not faint, let his eyes wait for the food, which He giveth in due 
season. When He giveth not, He therefore giveth not, lest that which He giveth do harm. . . .” Thou givest 
them meat in due season.” 


15. “Thou openest Thine Hand, and fillest every living thing with blessing” (ver. 16). Though sometimes 
Thou givest not, yet “in due season” Thou givest: Thou delayest, not deniest, and that in due season.” 


“Righteous is the Lord in all His ways, and holy in all His works” (ver. 17). Both when He smiteth and 
when He healeth, He is righteous, and in Him unrighteousness is not. Finally, all His saints, when set in 
the midst of tribulation, have first praised His righteousness, and so sought His blessings. They first have 
said, “What Thou doest is righteous.” So did Daniel ask, and other holy men: “Righteous are Thy 
judgments: rightly have we suffered: deservedly have we suffered.” They laid not unrighteousness to God, 
they laid not to Him injustice and folly. First they praised Him scourging, and so they felt Him feeding. 


16. “The Lord is nigh unto all that call upon Him” (ver. 18). Where then is that, “Then shall they call upon 
Me, and I will not hear them”? See then what follows: “all who call upon Him in truth.” For many call upon 
Him, but not in truth. They seek something else from Him, but seek not Himself. Why lovest thou God? 
“Because He hath made me whole.” That is clear: it was He that made thee so. For from none else cometh 
health, save Him. “Because He gave me,” saith another, “a rich wife, whereas I before had nothing, and 
one that obeyeth me.” This too He gave: thou sayest true. “He gave me,” saith another, “sons many and 
good, He gave me a household, He gave me all good things.” Dost thou love Him for this? . . . Therefore if 
God is good, who hath given thee what thou hast, how much more blessed wilt thou be when He hath 
given thee Himself! Thou hast desired all these things of Him: I beseech thee desire of Him Himself also. 
For these things are not truly sweeter than He is, nor in any way are they to be compared to Him. He then 
who preferreth God Himself to all the things which he has received, whereat he rejoiceth, to the things he 
has received, he “calleth upon God in truth.”... 


17. “He will perform the will of them that fear Him” (ver. 19). He will perform it, He will perform it: 
though He perform it not at once, yet He will perform it. Certainly if therefore thou fearest God, that thou 
mayest do His will, behold even He in a manner ministereth to thee; He doeth thy will. “And He shall hear 
their prayer, and save them.” Thou seest that for this purpose the Physician hears, that He may save. 
When? Hear the Apostle telling thee. “For we are saved in hope: but hope which is seen is not hope: but if 
what we see not we hope for, then do we with patience wait for it: “the salvation,” that is, which Peter 
calleth “ready to be revealed in the last time.” 


18. “The Lord guardeth all that love Him, and all sinners He will destroy” (ver. 20). Thou seest that there 
is severity with Him, with whom is so great sweetness. He will save all that hope in Him, all the faithful, 
all that fear Him, all that call upon Him in truth: “and all sinners He will destroy.” What “all sinners,” save 
those who persevere in sin; who dare to blame God, not themselves; who daily argue against God; who 
despair of pardon for their sins, and from this very despair heap up their sins; or who perversely promise 
themselves pardon, and through this very promise depart not from their sins and impiety? The time will 
come for all these to be separated, and for the two divisions to be made of them, one on the right hand, 
the other on the left; and for the righteous to receive the everlasting Kingdom, the wicked to go into 
everlasting fire. Since this is so, and we have heard the blessing of the Lord, the works of the Lord, the 
wondrous things of the Lord, the mercies of the Lord, the severity of the Lord, His Providence over all His 
works, the confession of all His works; observe how He concludeth in His praise, “My mouth shall speak 
the praise of the Lord, and let all flesh bless His holy Name for ever and ever” (ver. 21). 


PSALM CXLVI 


1.... Behold the Psalm soundeth; it is the voice of some one (and that some one are ye, if ye will), of some 
one encouraging his soul to praise God, and saying to himself, “Praise the Lord, O my soul” (ver. 1). For 
sometimes in the tribulations and temptations of this present life, whether we will or no, our soul is 
troubled; of which troubling he speaketh in another Psalm. But to remove this troubling, he suggesteth 
joy; not as yet in reality, but in hope; and saith to it when troubled and anxious, sad and sorrowing, “Hope 
in God, for I will yet confess to Him.” ... 


2. But who saith it, and to whom saith he it? What shall we say, brethren? Is it the flesh that saith, “Praise 
thou the Lord, O my soul”? And can the flesh suggest good counsel to the soul? However much the flesh 
be conquered, and subjected as a servant to us through strength which the Lord imparteth, that it serve 
us entirely as a bond slave, enough for us that it hinder us not. . . . For the body, inasmuch as it is the 
body, is even beneath the soul; and every soul, however vile, is found more excellent than the most 
excellent body. And let not this seem to you to be wonderful, that even any vile and sinful soul is better 
than any great and most surpassing body. It is better, not in deserts, but in nature. The soul indeed is 
sinful, is stained with certain defilements of lusts; yet gold, though rusted, is better than the most 
polished lead. Let your mind then run over every part of creation, and ye will see that what we are saying 
is not incredible, that a soul, however blameable, is yet more praiseworthy than a praiseworthy body. 
There are two things, a soul and a body. The soul I chide, the body I praise: the soul I chide, because it is 
sinful; the body I praise, because it is sound. Yet it is in its own kind that I praise the soul, and in its own 
kind that I blame the soul: and so in its own kind I praise the body, or blame it. If you ask me which is 
better, what I have blamed or what I have praised, wondrous is the answer thou wilt receive. ... So you 
speak of the best horse and the worst man: yet thou preferrest the man thou findest fault with to the 
horse thou praisest. ... The nature of the soul is more excellent than the nature of the body: it surpasseth 
it by far, it is a thing spiritual, incorporeal, akin to the substance of God. It is somewhat invisible, it ruleth 
the body, moveth the limbs, guideth the senses, prepareth thoughts, putteth forth actions, taketh in 
images of countless things; who is there, in short, beloved brethren, who may suffice for the praises of the 


soul? And yet such is the grace given to it, that this man saith, “Praise the Lord, O my soul.” .. . It is not 
the flesh that saith it. Let the body be angel-like, still it is inferior to the soul, it cannot give advice to its 
superior. The flesh when duly obedient is the handmaid of the soul: the soul rules, the body obeys; the 
soul commands, the body performs; how then can the flesh give this advice to the soul? Is it then 
perchance the soul herself, who saith to herself, and in a manner commandeth herself, and exhorteth and 
asketh herself? For through certain passions in one part of her nature she wavered; but in another part, 
which they call the reasonable mind, the wisdom whereby she thinks, clinging to God, and now sighing 
towards Him, she perceives that certain inferior parts of her are troubled by worldly emotions, and by a 
certain excitement of earthly desires, betake them to outward things, leaving God who is within; so she 
recalleth herself from things outward to inward, from lower to higher, and says, “Praise the Lord, O my 
soul.” ... The soul itself giveth itself counsel from the light of God by the reasonable mind, whereby it 
conceiveth the wisdom fixed in the everlasting nature of its Author. It readeth there of somewhat to be 
feared, to be praised, to be loved, to be longed for, and sought after: as yet it graspeth it not, it 
comprehendeth it not; it is, as it were, dazzled with brightness; it has not strength to abide there. 
Therefore it gathers itself, as it were, into a sound state, and saith, “Praise the Lord, O my soul.” .. . And 
then the soul, weighed down, as it were, and unable to stand up as is fitting, answereth the mind, “I will 
praise the Lord in my life” (ver. 2). What is, “in my life”? Because now I am in my death. Therefore first 
encourage thyself, and say, “Praise the Lord, O my soul.” Thy soul answereth thee, I do praise so far as I 
can, slightly, poorly, weakly. Wherefore? Because, “while we are in the body, we are absent from the 
Lord.” ... 


3. “In my life.” Now what has it? It might answer thee, “My death.” Whence, “My death”? because I am 
absent from the Lord. For if to cling to Him is life, to depart from Him is death. But what comforteth thee? 
Hope. Now thou livest in hope: in hope praise, in hope sing. Thy death is from the sadness of this life, thou 
livest in hope of a future life. And how wilt thou praise thy Lord? “I will sing unto my God, as long as I 
have my being.” What sort of praise is this, “I will sing unto my God as long as I have being”? Behold, my 
brethren, what sort of being this will be; where there will be everlasting praise, there will be also 
everlasting being. Behold, now thou hast being: dost thou sing unto God as long as thou hast being? 
Behold, thou wast singing, and hast turned thyself away to some business, thou singest no longer, yet thou 
hast being: thou hast being, yet thou singest not. It may be also thy desire turneth thee to somewhat; not 
only dost thou not sing, but thou even offendest His ears, yet thou hast being. What praise will that be, 
when thou praisest as long as thou hast being? But what meaneth, “as long as I have being”? Will there be 
any time when he will not be? Nay, rather, that “long” will be everlasting, and therefore it will be truly 
“long.” For whatever hath end in time, however prolonged it is, is yet not “long.” ... 


4. “Put not your trust in princes” (ver. 3). Brethren, here we receive a mighty task; it is a voice from 
heaven, from above it soundeth to us. For now through some kind of weakness the soul of man, 
whensoever it is in tribulation here, despaireth of God, and chooseth to rely on man. Let it be said to one 
when set in some affliction, “There is a great man, by whom thou mayest be set free;” he smileth, he 
rejoiceth, he is lifted up. But if it is said to him, “God freeth thee,” he is chilled, so to speak, by despair. 
The aid of a mortal is promised, and thou rejoicest; the aid of the Immortal is promised, and art thou sad? 
It is promised thee that thou shalt be freed by one who needeth to be freed with thee, and thou exultest, 
as at some great aid: thou art promised that Liberator, who needeth none to free Him, and thou 
despairest, as though it were but a fable. Woe to such thoughts: they wander far; truly there is sad and 
great death in them. Approach, begin to long, begin to seek and to know Him by whom thou wast made. 
For He will not leave His work, if He be not left by His work. 


5... .”His breath shall go forth, and he shall return to his earth: in that day shall all his thoughts perish” 
(ver. 4). Where is swelling? where is pride? where is boasting? But perhaps he will have passed to a good 
place, if indeed he have passed. For I know not whither he who spake thus hath passed. For he spake in 
pride; and I know not whither such men pass, save that I look into another Psalm, and see that their 
passage is an evil one. “I beheld the wicked lifted up above the cedars of Libanus, and I passed by, and, lo, 
he was not; and I sought him, and his place was not found.” The good man, who passed by, and found not 
the wicked, reached a place where the wicked is not. Wherefore, brethren, let us all listen: brethren, 
beloved of God, let us all listen; in whatsoever tribulation, in whatsoever longing for the heavenly gift, “let 
us not trust in princes, nor in sons of men, in whom is no salvation.” All this is mortal, fleeting, perishable. 


What then must we do, if we are not to hope in sons of men, nor in princes? What must we do? “Blessed is 
he whose Helper is the God of Jacob” (ver. 5): not this man or that man; not this angel or that angel; but, 
“blessed is he whose Helper is the God of Jacob:” for to Jacob also so great an Helper was He, that of 
Jacob He made him Israel. O mighty help! now he is Israel, “seeing God.” While then thou art placed here, 
and a wanderer not yet seeing God, if thou hast the God of Jacob for thy Helper, from Jacob thou wilt 
become Israel, and wilt be “seeing God,” and all toil and all groans shall come to an end, gnawing cares 
shall cease, happy praises shall succeed. “Blessed is he whose Helper is the God of Jacob;” of this Jacob. 
Wherefore is he happy? Meanwhile, while yet groaning in this life, “his hope is in the Lord his God.” .. . 
Who is this, “Lord his God”? . . .”To us there is one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, through whom are all things.” Therefore let Him be thy hope, even the Lord thy God; in Him 
let thy hope be. His hope too is in the lord his god, who worshippeth Saturn; his hope is in the lord his 
god, who worshippeth Neptune or Mercury; yea more, I add, who worshippeth his belly, of whom is said, 


“whose god is their belly.” The one is the god of the one, the other of the other. Who is this “blessed” one? 
for “his hope is in the Lord his God.” But who is He? “Who made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that is 
in them” (ver. 6). My brethren, we have a great God; let us bless His holy Name, that He hath deigned to 
make us His possession. As yet thou seest not God; thou canst not fully love what as yet thou seest not. All 
that thou seest, He hath made. Thou admirest the world; why not the Maker of the world? Thou lookest up 
to the heavens, and art amazed: thou considerest the whole earth, and tremblest; when canst thou contain 
in thy thought the vastness of the sea? Look at the countless number of the stars, look at all the many kind 
of seeds, all the different sorts of animals, all that swimmeth in the water, creepeth on the earth, flieth in 
the sky, hovereth in the air; how great are all these, how beautiful, how fair, how amazing! Behold, He 
who made all these, is thy God. Put thy hope in Him, that thou mayest be happy. “His hope is in the Lord 
his God.” Observe, my brethren, the mighty God, the good God, who maketh all these things. . . . If he 
mentioned these things only, perhaps thou wouldest answer me, “God, who made heaven and earth and 
sea, is a great God: but doth He think of me?” It would be said to thee, “He made thee.” How so? am I 
heaven, or am I earth, or am I sea? Surely it is plain; Iam neither heaven, nor earth, nor sea: yet I am on 
earth. At least thou grantest me this, that thou art on earth. Hear then, that God made not only heaven 
and earth and sea: for He “made heaven and earth and sea, and all that is in them.” If then He made all 
that is in them, He made thee also. It is too little to say, thee; the sparrow, the locust, the worm, none of 
these did He not make, and He careth for all. His care refers not to His commandment, for this 
commandment He gave to man alone... . As regards then the tenor of the commandment, “God doth not 
take care for oxen:” as regards His providential care of the universe, whereby He created all things, and 
ruleth the world, “Thou, Lord, shalt save both man and beast.” Here perhaps some one may say to me, 
“God careth not for oxen,” comes from the New Testament: “Thou, Lord, shalt save both man and beast,” 
is from the Old Testament. There are some who find fault and say, that these two Testaments agree not 
with one another. ... Let us hear the Lord Himself, the Chief and Master of the Apostles: “Consider,” saith 
He, “the fowls of the air; they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns, and your heavenly 
Father feedeth them.” Therefore even beside men, these animals are objects of care to God, to be fed, not 
to receive a law. As far then as regards giving a law, “God careth not for oxen:” as regards creating, 
feeding, governing, ruling, all things have to do with God. “Are not two sparrows sold for one farthing?” 
saith our Lord Jesus Christ, “and one of them shall not fall to the ground without the will of your Father: 
how much better are ye than they.” Perhaps thou sayest, God counteth me not in this great multitude. 
There follows here a wondrous passage in the Gospel: “the hairs of your head are all numbered.” 


6. “Who keepeth truth for ever.” What “truth for ever”? what “truth” doth He “keep,” and wherein doth 
“He keep it for ever”? “Who executeth judgment for them that suffer wrong” (ver. 7). He avengeth them 
that suffer wrong. There cometh at once to thee the voice of the Apostle: “now therefore there is 
altogether a fault among you, that ye go to law one with another: why do ye not rather suffer wrong?” He 
urged thee not to suffer annoyance, but to suffer wrong: for not every annoyance is wrong. For whatever 
thou sufferest lawfully is not a wrong; lest perchance thou shouldest say, I also am among those who have 
suffered wrong, for I have suffered such a thing in such a place, and such a thing for such a reason. 
Consider whether thou hast suffered a wrong. Robbers suffer many things, but they suffer no wrong. 
Wicked men, evil doers, house-breakers, adulterers, seducers, all these suffer many evils, yet is there no 
wrong. It is one thing to suffer wrong; it is another to suffer tribulation, or penalty, or annoyance, or 
punishment. Consider where thou art; see what thou hast done; see why thou art suffering; and then thou 
seest what thou art suffering. Right and wrong are contraries. Right is what is just. For not all that is 
called right, is right. What if a man lay down for you unjust right? nor indeed is it to be called right, if it is 
unjust. That is true right, which is also just. Consider what thou hast done, not what thou art suffering. If 
thou hast done right, thou art suffering wrong; if thou hast done wrong, thou art suffering right... . 


7. “Who giveth food to the hungry.” Behold, from thee I look for nothing: “God giveth food to the hungry.” 
Who are “the hungry”? All. What is, all? To all things that have life, to all men He giveth food: doth He not 
reserve some food for His beloved? If they have another kind of hunger, they have also another kind of 
food. Let us first enquire what their hunger is, and then we shall find their food. “Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” We ought to be God’s hungry ones... .”The 
Lord looseth them that are fettered; the Lord lifteth up them that are dashed down; the Lord maketh wise 
them that are blind” (ver. 8). Perfectly hath he by this last sentence explained to us all the preceding ones: 
lest perchance, when he had said, “the Lord looseth them that are fettered,” we should refer it to those 
fettered ones, who for some crime are bound in irons by their masters: and in that he said, “He lifteth up 
them that are dashed down,” there should occur to our minds some one stumbling or falling, or thrown 
from a horse. There is another kind of fall, there are other kinds of fetters, just as there is other darkness 
and other light. Whereas he said, “He maketh the blind wise;” he would not say, He enlightened the blind, 
lest thou shouldest understand this also in reference to the flesh, as the man was enlightened by the Lord, 
when He anointed his eyes with clay made with spittle, and so healed him: that thou mightest not look for 
anything of this sort, when He is speaking of spiritual things, he pointeth to a sort of light of wisdom, 
wherewith the blind are enlightened. Therefore in the same way as the blind are enlightened with the 
light of wisdom, so are the fettered set free, and those who are dashed down are lifted up. Whereby then 
have we been fettered? whereby dashed down? Our body was once an ornament to us: now, we have 
sinned, and thereby have had fetters put on us. What are our fetters? Our mortality. . . .”The Lord loveth 
the righteous.” And who are the “righteous”? How far are they righteous now? Just as thou hast; “the 
Lord, guardeth proselytes” (ver. 9). “Proselytes” are strangers. Every Church of the Gentiles is a stranger. 


For it cometh in to the Fathers, not sprung of their flesh, but their daughter by imitating them. Yet the 
Lord, not any man, guardeth them. “The orphan and widow He will take up.” Let none think that He 
taketh up the orphan for his inheritance, or the widow for any business of hers. True, God doth help them; 
and in all the duties of the human race, he doeth a good work, who taketh care of an orphan, who 
abandoneth not a widow: but in a certain way we are all orphans, not because our Father is dead, but 
because He is absent. ... 


8. “And the way of sinners He shall root out.” What is, “the way of sinners”? To mock at these things which 
we say. “Who is an orphan, who a widow? What kingdom of heaven, what punishment of hell is there? 
These are fables of the Christians. To what I see, to that will I live: “let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we 
die.” Beware lest such men persuade you of aught: let them not enter through your ears into your heart; 
let them find thorns in your ears: let him, who seeketh to enter thus, go away pierced: for “evil 
communications corrupt good manners.” But here perhaps thou wilt say, “Wherefore then are they 
prosperous? Behold, they worship not God, and commit every kind of evil daily: yet they abound in those 
things, through want of which I toil.” Be not envious against sinners. What they receive, thou seest; what 
is in store for them, seest thou not? . . . Wilt thou not believe even the Lord thy God, who saith, “Broad 
and spacious is the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there be that walk by it”? This “way the 
Lord will root out.” And, when “the way of sinners” has been “rooted out,” what remaineth for us? “Come, 
ye blessed of My father, enjoy the Kingdom;” “The Lord shall reign for ever” (ver. 10). “O Sion, thy God” 
shall reign for ever; surely thy God will not reign without thee. “For generation and generation.” He hath 
said it twice, because he could not say it for ever. And think not that eternity is bounded by finite words. 
The word eternity consists of four syllables; in itself it is without end. It could not be commended to thee, 
save thus, “for generation and generation.” Too little hath he said: if he spoke it all day long, it were too 
narrow: if he spoke it all his life, must he not at length hold his peace? Love eternity: without end shalt 
thou reign, if Christ be thine End, with whom thou shalt reign for ever and ever. Amen. 


PSALM CXLVII 


1. It is said to us, “Praise the Lord” (ver. 1). This is said to all nations, not to us alone. And these words, 
sounded forth through separate places by the Readers, each Church heareth separately; but the one same 
Voice of God proclaimeth unto all, that we praise Him. And as though we asked wherefore we ought to 
praise the Lord, behold what reason he hath brought forward: “Praise the Lord,” he saith, “for a Psalm is 
good.” Is this all the reward of them that praise? .. . The “Psalm” is praise of God. This then he saith, 
“Praise the Lord, for it is good to praise the Lord.” Let us not thus pass over the praise of the Lord. It is 
spoken, and hath passed: it is done, and we are silent: we have praised, and then rested; we have sung, 
and then rested. We go forth to some business which awaits us, and when other employments have found 
us, Shall the praise of God cease in us? Not so: thy tongue praiseth but for a while, let thy life ever praise. 
Thus then “a Psalm is good.” 


2. For a “Psalm” is a song, not any kind of song, but a song to a psaltery. A psaltery is a kind of instrument 
of music, like the lyre and the harp, and such kinds of instruments, which were invented for music. He 
therefore who singeth Psalms, not only singeth with his voice, but with a certain instrument besides, 
which is called a psaltery, he accompanieth his voice with his hands. Wilt thou then sing a Psalm? Let not 
thy voice alone sound the praises of God; but let thy works also be in harmony with thy voice. . . . To 
please then the ear, sing with thy voice; but with thy heart be not silent, with thy life be not still. Thou 
devisest no fraud in thy heart: thou singest a Psalm to God. When thou eatest and drinkest, sing a Psalm: 
not by intermingling sweet sounds suited to the ear, but by eating and drinking moderately, frugally, 
temperately: for thus saith the Apostle, “whether ye eat or drink, or whatever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” . . . If by immoderate voracity thou exceedest the due bounds of nature, and gluttest thyself in 
excess of wine, however great praises of God thy tongue sound, yet thy life blasphemeth Him. After food 
and drink thou liest down to sleep: in thy bed neither commit any pollution, nor go beyond the license 
given by the law of God: let thy marriage bed be kept chaste with thy wife: and if thou desire to beget 
children, yet let there not be unbridled sensuality of lust: in thy bed give honour to thy wife, for ye are 
both members of Christ, both made by Him, both renewed by His Blood: so doing thou praisest God, nor 
will thy praise be altogether silent. What, when sleep has come over thee? Let not an evil conscience 
rouse thee from rest: so doth the innocence of thy sleep praise God. ... 


3. “Let praises be pleasant to our God.” How? If He be praised by our good lives. Hear that then praise 
will be pleasant to Him. In another place it is said, “Praise is not seemly in the mouth of a sinner.” If then 
in the mouth of a sinner praise is not seemly, neither is it pleasant, for that only is pleasant which is 
seemly. ... For praise may be pleasant to a man, when he heareth one praising with neat and clever 
sentiments, and with a sweet voice; but “let praise be pleasant to our God,” whose ears are open not to 
the mouth, but to the heart; not to the tongue, but to the life of him that praiseth. 


4. Who is “our God,” that praise should be pleasant to Him? He maketh Himself sweet to us, He 
commendeth Himself to us; thanks to His condescension. . . .”"But God commendeth His love to us”... .”in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” . . . Let us see whether it be the commendation which 
the Apostle speaketh of, that Christ died for the sinners and ungodly: “the Lord who buildeth up 
Jerusalem, and gathereth the dispersions of Israel” (ver. 2). For the people of Jerusalem are the people of 


Israel. It is Jerusalem “eternal in the heavens,” whereof the Angels are citizens also. . . . All the citizens 
then of that city, through “seeing God,” rejoice in that great and wide and heavenly city; they gaze upon 
God Himself. But we are wanderers from that city, driven out by sin, that we should not remain there; 
weighed down by mortality, that we should not return thither. God looked back on our wandering, and He 
who “buildeth up Jerusalem,” restored the part that had fallen. How restored He the part that had fallen? . 
. . He sent then to our captive estate His Son as a Redeemer. Take with Thee, said He, a bag, bear therein 
the price of the captives. For He put on Him our mortal flesh, and therein was the Blood, by the shedding 
of which we were to be redeemed. With that Blood He “gathered the dispersions of Israel.” And if He 
gathered them that before were dispersed, how must we strive that they be gathered who now are 
dispersed? If the dispersed have been gathered, that in the Hand of the Builder they might be fashioned 
into the building, how should they be gathered who through disquiet have fallen from the Hand of the 
Builder? Behold whom we praise; behold to whom we owe praise all our life long. 


5. How doth He gather? What doeth He in order to gather? “Who healeth the bruised in heart” (ver. 3). 
Behold the way in which the dispersions of Israel are gathered, by the healing of the bruised in heart. 
They who are not of a bruised heart, are not healed. What is to bruise the heart? Let it be known, 
brethren, let it be done, that ye may be able to be healed. For it is told in many other places of Scripture; . 
. .”the sacrifice of God is a troubled spirit, a bruised and contrite heart God will not despise.” He healeth 
then the bruised in heart, for He draweth nigh unto them to heal them; as is said in another place, “the 
Lord is nigh unto them who have bruised their heart.” Who are they that have “bruised their heart”? The 
humble. Who are they that have not “bruised their heart”? The proud. The bruised heart shall be healed, 
the puffed up heart shall be dashed down. For for this purpose perhaps is it dashed down, that being 
bruised it may be healed. Let not our heart then, brethren, desire to be set upright, before it be upright. It 
is ill for that to be uplifted which is not first corrected... . 


6. What are the means whereby He “bindeth up their bruises”? Just as physicians bind up fractures. For 
sometimes (observe this, beloved; it is well known to those who have observed it, or have heard it from 
physicians), sometimes when limbs are sound, but are crooked and distorted, physicians break them in 
order to set them straight, and make a new wound, because the soundness which was distorted was 
amiss.... 


7. What are these means whereby He bindeth? The sacraments of this present life, whereby in the mean 
time we obtain our comfort: and all the words we speak to you, words which sound and pass away, all that 
is done in the Church in this present time, are the means whereby “He bindeth up our bruises.” For just 
as, when the limb has become perfectly sound, the physician taketh off the bandage; so in our own city 
Jerusalem, when we shall have been made equal to the Angels, think ye that we shall receive there, what 
we have received here? Will it be needful then that the Gospel be read to us, that our faith may abide? or 
that hands be laid upon us by any Bishop? All these are means of binding up fractures; when we have 
attained perfect soundness, they will be taken off; but we should never attain it, if they were not bound 
up. 


8. “Who telleth the number of the stars, and calleth them all by their names” (ver. 4). What great matter is 
it for God to “tell the number of the stars”! Men even have endeavoured to do this; whether they have 
been able to achieve it, is their concern; they would not however attempt it, did they not think that they 
should achieve it. Let us leave alone what they can do, and how far they have attained; for God I think it 
no great matter to count all the stars. Or doth He perhaps go over the number, lest He should forget it? Is 
it any great thing for God to number the stars, by whom “the very hairs of your head are numbered”? The 
stars are certain lights in the Church comforting our night; all of whom the Apostle saith, “In the midst of 
a crooked and perverse generation, among whom ye shine as lights in the world, holding the Word of life.” 
These stars God counteth; all who shall reign with Him, all who are to be gathered into the Body of His 
only-begotten Son, He hath counted, and still counteth them. Whoso is unworthy, is not even counted. 
Many too have believed, or rather may, with a kind of shadowy appearance of faith, have attached 
themselves to His people: yet He knoweth what He counteth, what He winnoweth away. For so great is the 
height of the Gospel, that it hath come to pass as was said, “I have declared, and have spoken: they are 
multiplied above number:” there are then among the people certain supernumeraries, so to speak. What 
do I mean by supernumeraries? More than will be there. Within these walls are more than will be in the 
kingdom of God, in the heavenly Jerusalem; these are above the number. Let each one of you consider 
whether he shineth in darkness, whether he refuseth to be led astray by the dark iniquity of the world; if 
he be not led astray, nor conquered, he will be, as it were, a star, which God already numbereth. “And 
calling them all by their names,” he saith. Herein is our whole reward. We may have certain names with 
God, that God may know our names, this we ought to wish, for this to act, for this to busy ourselves, as far 
as we are able; not to rejoice in other things, not even in certain spiritual gifts. .. . When the disciples 
returned from their mission exulting, and saying, “Lord, even the devils are subject unto us in Thy 
Name”—then He (knowing that many would say, “have we not in Thy Name cast out devils?” to whom He 
should say, “I know you not”) said, “In this rejoice not, that the devils are subject unto you; but rather 
rejoice, because your names are written in heaven.” 


9. “Great is our Lord” (ver. 5). The Psalmist is filled with joy, he hath poured out his words wonderfully: 
yet somewhat he was unable to speak, and how availed he to think on it? “And great is His power, and of 


His understanding is no numbering.” He who “numbereth the stars,” Himself cannot be numbered. Who 
can expound this? who can worthily even imagine what is meant by, “and of His understanding is no 
number”? ... Whatsoever then that is infinite this world containeth, though it be infinite to man, yet is not 
to God: too little is it to say, to God: even by the angels it is numbered. His understanding surpasses all 
calculators; it cannot be counted by us. Numbers themselves who numbereth? What than is there with 
God? wherewith made He all things, and where made He all things, to whom it is said, “Thou hast arrayed 
all things in measure, number, and weight”? Or who can number, or measure, or weigh, measure and 
number and weight themselves, wherein God hath ordered all things? Therefore, “of His understanding is 
no number.” Let human voices be hushed, human thoughts still: let them not stretch themselves out to 
incomprehensible things, as though they could comprehend them, but as though they were to partake of 
them, for partakers we shall be. .. . Partakers then we shall be: let none doubt it: Scripture saith it. And of 
what shall we be partakers, as though these were parts in God, as though God were divided into parts? 
Who then can explain how many become partakers of one single substance? Require not then that which I 
think ye see cannot fitly be said: but return to the healing of the Saviour, bruise your heart. He will guide 
it, He will bind it up where it is broken, He will make it perfectly sound; and then those things will not be 
impossible with us, which now are impossible. For it is good that he confess weakness, who desireth to 
attain to the divine nature. 


10. “The Lord taketh up the gentle” (ver. 6). For example; thou understandest not, thou failest to 
understand, canst not attain: honour God’s Scripture, honour God’s Word, though it be not plain: in 
reverence wait for understanding. Be not wanton to accuse either the obscurity or seeming contradiction 
of Scripture. There is nothing in it contradictory: somewhat there is which is obscure, not in order that it 
may be denied thee, but that it may exercise him that shall afterward receive it. When then it is obscure, 
that is the Physician’s doing, that thou mayest knock. He willed that thou shouldest be exercised in 
knocking; He willed it, that He might open to thee when thou knockest. By knocking thou shalt be 
exercised; exercised, thou shalt be enlarged; enlarged, thou shalt contain what is given. Be not then 
indignant for that it is shut; be mild, be gentle. Kick not against what is dark, nor say, It were better said, 
if it were said thus. For how canst thou thus say, or judge how it is expedient it be said? It is said as it is 
expedient it be said. Let not the sick man seek to amend his remedies: the Physician knoweth how to 
temper them: believe Him who careth for thee. Therefore what cometh next? .. .”The Lord taketh up the 
gentle, but humbleth the sinners even to the ground,” he intended a certain sort of sinners to be 
understood, from the gentleness mentioned first. By sinners then in this place, we understand the fierce, 
and those who are not gentle. Wherefore doth He “humble them even to the earth”? They carp at objects 
of understanding, they shall perceive only things earthly. 


11. “Begin to the Lord in confession” (ver. 7). Begin with this, if thou wouldest arrive at a clear 
understanding of the truth. If thou wilt be brought from the road of faith to the profession of the reality, 
“begin in confession.” First accuse thyself: accuse thyself, praise God. What after confession? Let good 
works follow. “Sing unto our God upon the harp.” What is, “Upon the harp”? As I have already explained, 
just like the Psalm upon the psaltery, so also is the “harp:” not with voice only, but with works. 


12... .”Who covereth the heaven with clouds, who prepareth rain for the earth” (ver. 8). Now thou art 
alarmed, because thou canst not see the heaven: when it hath rained thou shalt gather fruit, and shalt see 
clear sky. Perhaps our God hath done this. For had we not the obscurity of Scripture as an occasion, we 
should not say to you those things wherein ye rejoice. This then perhaps is the rain whereat ye rejoice. It 
would not be possible for it to be expressed to you by our tongue, were it not that God covereth with 
clouds of figures the heaven of the Scriptures. For this purpose willed He that the words of the Prophets 
should be obscure, that the servants of God might afterwards have that by interpreting which they might 
flow over the ears and hearts of men, that they might receive from the clouds of God the fatness of 
spiritual joy. “Who maketh grass to grow upon the mountains, and herb for the service of men.” Behold 
the fruit of the rain. “Who maketh,” saith he, “grass to grow upon the mountains.” Doth it not also grow 
upon the low ground? Yes, but it is a great thing that it groweth “on the mountains.” .. . For nothing could 
be more barren than the hard mountains. “And herb for the service of men.” What “service”? Listen to 
Paul himself. “And ourselves,” saith he, “your servants for Jesus Christ’s sake.” He who said, “If we have 
sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing if we reap your carnal things?” yet said, that he was a 
“servant.” For we are your servants, brethren. Let none of us speak of himself, as though he were greater 
than you. We shall be greater if we are more humble. “But whosoever will be great among you” (it is the 
Lord’s saying), “shall be your servant.” Paul the Apostle, indeed, living by his own labour, refused even to 
receive “the grass of the mountains;” he chose to want; nevertheless, the mountains gave “grass.” 
Because he chose not to receive, ought the mountains therefore not to give, and so to remain barren? 
Fruit is due to the rain, food is due to the servant, as the Lord saith, “Eat such things as they give you:” 
and that they should not think that they gave aught of their own, He added, “for the labourer is worthy of 
his hire.” 


13. ... Just now has been read, “Give to every one that asketh of thee;” and in another place Scripture 
saith, “Let alms sweat in thy hand, till thou findest a righteous man to whom to give it.” One there is who 
seeketh thee, another thou oughtest to seek. Leave not indeed him who seeketh thee empty, for, “give to 
every one that asketh of thee;” yet still there is another whom thou oughtest to seek; “find a righteous 
man to whom to give it.” Ye will never do this, unless ye have somewhat set aside from your substance, 


each what pleaseth him according to the needs of his family, as a sort of debt to be paid to the treasury. If 
Christ have not a state of His own, neither hath He a treasury. .. . Cut off then and prune off some fixed 
sum either from thy yearly profits or thy daily gains, else thou seemest as it were to give of thy capital, 
and thy hand must needs hesitate, when thou puttest it forth to that which thou hast not vowed. Cut off 
some part of thy income; a tenth if thou choosest, though that is but little. For it is said that the Pharisees 
gave a tenth; “I fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I possess.” And what saith the Lord? 
“Except your righteousness exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” He whose righteousness thou oughtest to exceed, giveth a tenth: thou givest not 
even a thousandth. How wilt thou surpass him whom thou matchest not? “Who prepareth rain for the 
earth.” 


14. “And giveth unto the cattle their food” (ver. 9). These are the cattle he meaneth, even God’s flocks. 
God defraudeth not His flock of their food through men, for whose “service He maketh the grass to grow.” 
“And to the young of the ravens that call upon Him.” Shall we perchance think this, that the ravens call 
upon God to give them their food? Think not that the unreasoning creature calls upon God: no creature 
knows how to call upon God, save the reasonable alone. Consider it as spoken in a figure, lest thou think, 
as some evil men say, that the souls of men migrate into cattle, dogs, swine, ravens. Give this no place in 
your hearts or in your faith. The soul of man is made after the image of God: He will not give His image to 
dog or swine. Who are “the young of the ravens”? The Israelites used to say that they alone were 
righteous, because to them the Law had been given: all other men of every nation they used to call 
sinners. And in truth all nations were given up to sin, to idolatry, to the worship of stones and stocks: but 
did they continue so? Although the ravens themselves, our fathers, did not, yet we, “the young of the 
ravens,” do call upon God... . For “the young of the ravens,” who seemed to worship the images of their 
forefathers, have advanced, and turned to God. And now thou hearest “the young of the ravens” calling 
upon the one God. What then? Sayest thou to “the young of the ravens,” “hast thou left thy father?” 
Plainly I have, saith he; for he is a raven who calls not upon God. I, “the young of the raven,” do call upon 
God. 


15. “In the power of an horse He will not take pleasure” (ver. 10). The power “of an horse” is pride. For 
the horse seemeth adapted as it were to bear a man aloft, that he may be more uplifted as he goes. And in 
truth he has a neck which typifieth a sort of pride. Let not men exalt themselves upon their worth, let 
them not think themselves uplifted by their distinctions; let them beware lest they be thrown by an 
untamed horse. . . .”Nor in the tabernacle of a man will He delight.” For the tabernacle of the Lord is the 
Holy Church spread throughout the whole world. Heretics, separating themselves from the Church’s 
tabernacles, have set up tabernacles for themselves. For if perchance it be the lot of any, who is good and 
pious, who confesseth his own weakness, who is “the young of a raven that calleth on God,” not to enjoy 
worldly distinction, he goeth not out of the Church, he setteth not up for himself a tent outside the 
Church, wherein God will not delight. But what saith he? “I have chosen to be cast away in the house of 
God, rather than to dwell in the tents of sinners.” 


16. But what addeth he? “The Lord will delight in them that fear Him, and in them that hope in His 
mercy” (ver. 11). A robber is feared, and a wild beast is feared, and an unjust and powerful man is much 
feared. “The Lord will delight in them that hope in His mercy.” Behold, Judas, who betrayed our Lord, 
feared, but he did not hope in His mercy. . . . It is well indeed that thou hast feared, but only if thou 
trustedst in His mercy, whom thou hast feared. He in despair “went and hanged himself.” In such wise 
then fear the Lord, that thou trust in His mercy... . 


17. “Praise in unison, O Jerusalem, thy God” (ver. 12). Abiding yet in captivity, they behold those flocks, or 
rather, the one flock of all its citizens, gathered from all sides into that city; they see the joy of the mass, 
now after threshings and winnowings placed in the garner, fearing nothing, suffering no toil nor trouble; 
and, as yet abiding here, in the midst of the threshing they send forward their joy of hope, and pant for it, 
joining as it were their hearts to the Angels of God, and to that people which shall abide with them in joy 
for ever. For what wilt thou then do, O Jerusalem? Surely toil and groaning will pass away. What wilt thou 
do? wilt thou plough, or sow, or plant vines, or make voyages, or trade? What wilt thou do? Will it still be 
thy duty to be engaged in the works thou now doest, good though they are, and spring from mercy? 
Consider thy numbers, consider on all sides thy company: see whether any hungers, for thee to give bread 
to; see whether any thirsts, for thee to give a cup of cold water to; see whether any is a stranger, for thee 
to take in; see whether any is sick, for thee to visit; see whether any is at strife, for thee to reconcile him; 
see whether any is dying, for thee to bury him. What then wilt thou do? “Praise in unison, O Jerusalem, 
thy God.” Behold, this is thy business. As is wont to be said in inscriptions, “Use it and be happy.” 


18. Be ye Jerusalem; remember of whom it is said, “Lord, in Thy city their image Thou shalt bring to 
nought.” These are they who now rejoice in such pomps; among them are they who have not come hither 
to-day because there is a show. To whom is it a gift? to whom is it a loss? or why is it a gift? why is ita 
loss? For not they only who exhibit such shows are smitten with loss, but with much greater loss are they 
smitten who delight in gazing on them. The former have their chest drained of its gold, the latter have 
their breast robbed of the riches of righteousness. Most of the exhibiters of shows have to mourn for 
selling their estates; how ought the sinners to mourn, for losing their souls: Was it then for this that the 
Lord cried out on the Lord’s Day, “Watch ye,” that to-day men should watch in this way. I beseech you, ye 


citizens of Jerusalem, I beseech you by the peace of Jerusalem, by the Redeemer, the Builder, the Ruler of 
Jerusalem, that ye address your prayers to God for them. May they see, may they feel, that they are 
trifling; and, intent as they are on the sights which please them, may at length look on themselves, and be 
displeased. For in many we rejoice that this has already been done: and once we too sat there and were 
mad: and how many think we now sit there, who shall yet be, not only Christians, but also Bishops! From 
what is past, we conjecture what is to be: from what has already been done, we announce beforehand 
what God will do. Let your prayers be wakeful, ye groan not for nothing. Certainly they who have already 
escaped, praying for those who are still in danger, because they too having been among those in danger, 
are heard; and God shall drag His people out of the captivity of Babylon; by all means He shall redeem 
and deliver them, and the number of the saints who bear the image of God shall be perfected. . . .”Praise 
in unison,” because thou consistest of many: “praise,” because thou hast been made one. “We being 
many,” saith the Apostle, “are one in Christ.” As then we are many, “we praise in unison;” as we are one, 
we “praise.” The same are many and one, because He in whom they are one is ever One. 


19. Wherefore, saith this Jerusalem, do I praise in unison the Lord, and, as Sion, praise my God? 
Jerusalem is the same as Sion. For different reasons has it the two names. Jerusalem meaneth “visions of 
peace;” Sion meaneth “watching.” See whether these words do not sound like sights; that the Gentiles 
may not think that they have sights and we have none. Sometimes after the theatre or amphitheatre 
breaks up, when the crowd of lost ones begins to be vomited forth from that den, sometimes, retaining in 
their minds images of their vain amusements, and feeding their memory with things not only useless but 
even hurtful, rejoicing in them as if they were sweet, while they are really deadly; they see often, it may 
be, the servants of God pass by, they recognise them by their garb or headdress, or they know them by 
sight, and they say to one another, or inwardly, “Wretched people, how much they lose!” Brethren, let us 
return their good will (for they do mean it well) with prayers to the Lord. They wish us well; but “he that 
loveth iniquity, hateth his own soul.” If he hateth his own soul, how shall he love my soul? Yet with a 
perverse, and empty, and vain good will, if indeed it may be called good will, they grieve that we lose what 
they love: let us pray that they lose not what we love. Behold of what character that Jerusalem is to be 
which he exhorteth to praise, or rather foreseeth will praise. For the praises of that city, when we shall see 
and love and praise, will not need to be urged on and stirred up by the voice of prophecy; but the 
Prophets now say this, to drink in as far as while they remain in this flesh they can, the future joys of the 
blessed, and then giving them forth into our ears, to arouse in us love of that city. Let us burn with 
longing, let us not be slothful in spirit. “Praise thy God, O Sion.” 


20. He saith, “He hath made strong the bars of thy gates” (ver. 13). The making bars strong is not for 
open gates, but shut ones, wherefore most manuscripts read, “He hath made strong the bolts of thy 
gates.” Observe, beloved. He biddeth Jerusalem when closed in to praise the Lord. We praise in unison 
now, we praise now; but it is amid offences. Many where we wish not, enter in: many though we wish it 
not, go out: therefore offences are frequent. “And because iniquity hath abounded,” saith the Truth, “the 
love of many waxeth cold:” because men come in whom we cannot discern, because men go out whom we 
cannot retain. Wherefore is this? Because not yet is there perfection, not yet is there the bliss that shall 
be. Wherefore is this? Because as yet it is the threshing-floor, not yet the garner. What therefore will be 
then, save no fear that aught of this kind will happen? He said not only, He hath set, but, “He hath made 
strong the bars of thy gates.” Let none go out, let none come in. Let none go out, we rejoice: let none 
come in, we fear. Nay, fear not this: when thou hast entered it will be said: only be thou in the number of 
virgins, who carried their oil with them. ... 


21. “He hath blessed thy children within thee.” Who? He “who hath set peace as thy borders.” How ye all 
exult! Love peace, my brethren. Greatly are we delighted, when the love of peace crieth from your hearts. 
How greatly doth it delight you! I had said nothing: I had explained nothing: I but read the verse, and ye 
shouted. What was it that shouted in you? The love of peace. . . . children of the kingdom, O citizens of 
Jerusalem, in Jerusalem is the vision of peace: and all who love peace are blest in her, and they enter in, 
when the doors are being shut, and the bars made strong. This, which when but named ye so love and 
esteem, this follow after, this long for: this love in your home, in your business, in your wives, in your sons, 
in your slaves, in your friends, in your enemies... . 


22. What ye cried out a while ago at the very mention of peace, ye cried from longing: your cry was from 
thirst, not from fulness; for there will be perfect righteousness where will be perfect peace. Now we 
hunger and thirst after righteousness. “They shall be filled.” How shall they be filled? When we have 
arrived at peace. Therefore when he had said, “Who hath set peace for thy borders,” because there is 
fulness and no want, he added at once, “and filleth thee with the fat of wheat” (ver. 14).... 


23. “Who sendeth forth His Word to the earth” (ver. 15). Behold, on earth we toil, weary, fainting, 
sluggish, cold: when should we be raised up to the fat of wheat that satisfieth, did not He send His Word 
to the earth, whereby we were weighed down, to the earth, whereby we were hindered from returning? 
He sent His Word, He deserted us not even in the wilderness, He rained manna from heaven. “Who 
sendeth forth His Word to the earth;” and to earth His Word came. How? or what is His Word? “Even unto 
swiftness His Word runneth.” He said not, “His Word is swift,” but, “His Word runneth even unto 
swiftness.” Let us understand, my brethren: He could not have chosen a better word. He who is hot grows 
hot by heat, he who is cold grows cold by cold, he who is swift becometh swift by swiftness. .. . To what 


degree then doth it run? “Even to swiftness.” Increase as much as you will the swiftness of the Word, and 
say, It is as swift as this or that, as birds, as the winds, as the Angels; is any of these as great as swiftness 
itself, “even unto swiftness”? What is swiftness itself, brethren? It is everywhere; it is not in part. This 
belongeth to the Word of God, not to be in part, to be everywhere by Himself the Word, whereby He is 
“the Power of God and the Wisdom of God,” before He had taken flesh upon Him. If we think of God in the 
Form of God, the Word equal to the Father, this is the Wisdom of God, of which is said, “It reacheth from 
one end to the other mightily.” What mighty speed! “It reacheth from one end to the other mightily.” .. . 


24. We then are burdened by the sluggishness of this cold body, and the bonds of this earthly and 
corruptible life; have we no hope of receiving “the Word,” which “runneth even unto swiftness”? or hath 
abandoned us, though by the body we are depressed to the lowest depths? Did not He predestinate us, 
before we were born in this mortal and sluggish body? He then, who predestinated us, gave snow to the 
earth, even ourselves. For now let us come to those somewhat obscure verses of the Psalm, let those 
entanglements begin to be unrolled. Behold, we are sluggish on this earth, and are as it were frozen here. 
And just as happens to the flakes of snow, for they freeze above, then fall down; so as love groweth cold, 
human nature falleth down to this earth, and involved in a sluggish body becometh like snow. But in that 
snow are predestined sons of God. For, “He giveth snow like wool” (ver. 16). What is “like wool”? It 
meaneth, of the snow which He hath given, of these, who are as yet slow in spirit and cold, whom He hath 
predestinated, He is about to make somewhat. For wool is the material of a garment: when we see wool, 
we look on it as a sort of preparation for a garment. Therefore since He hath predestinated these, who at 
present are cold and creep on earth, and as yet glow not with the spirit of love (for as yet He speaketh of 
predestination), God hath given these as a sort of wool: He is about to make of them a garment. Rightly 
did the “raiment” of Christ “shine” on the mountain, “like snow.” The raiment of Christ did shine like 
snow, as though of that snow a garment had already been made: of which wool, that is, of the snow which 
He gave like wool, they being as yet predestined, were sluggish: but wait, see what followeth. Since He 
gave them as wool, a garment is made of them. For as the Church is called the Body of Christ, so is the 
Church also called the garment of Christ: hence cometh that which is said by the Apostle, “that He might 
present it to Himself a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle.” Let Him then present unto Himself a 
glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle; let Him make Himself a garment of that wool, which He had 
predestinated in the snow. While men are yet unbelieving, and cold, and sluggish, let Him make a garment 
of this wool. That it may be washed from spots, let it be cleansed by faith: that it may have no wrinkle, let 
it be stretched out upon the cross.... 


25. “He scattereth mist like ashes.” “He scattereth,” saith the Psalmist, “mist like ashes.” Who? He “who 
giveth snow like wool.” For whom He predestined, He calleth to repentance; for “whom He predestined, 
them He also called.” But “ashes” are connected with repentance. Hear Him calling to repentance, when 
He upbraided certain cities, saying, “Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty 
works which have been done in you had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they had long ago repented in dust 
and ashes.” Therefore, “He scattereth mist like ashes.” What is, “He scattereth mist like ashes”? When a 
man is called to learn about God, and it is said to him, “Receive the truth;” he beginneth to wish to receive 
the Truth, but is not able; he seeth that He is under a sort of darkness, which before he saw not... . 
Wander not in the mist, follow in faith. But forasmuch as thou endeavourest to see and art not able, repent 
of thy sins, for mist is scattered like ashes. Repent thee now of having been obstinate against God, repent 
of having followed thine own evil ways. Thou hast come into this state where it is difficult for thee to see 
the vision of bliss, and the mist will be healthful to thee, which God scattereth like ashes. Thou thyself art 
as yet a mist, but like ashes. For they that are penitent, as yet roll themselves in ashes, my brethren, 
testifying, as it were, that they are like it, saying unto God, “I am ashes.” For a certain Scripture saith, “I 
have despised myself, and wasted away, I have reckoned myself earth and ashes.” This is the humility of 
the penitent. When Abraham speaketh to his God, and wisheth the burning of Sodom to be disclosed to 
him, he saith, “Iam but earth and ashes.” How hath this humility ever been found in great and holy men! 


26. “Who sendeth His crystal like morsels of bread” (ver. 17). We need not spend our toil again in saying 
what crystal is. We have already said it, and I do not think that ye, beloved, have forgotten it. What is 
then, “He sendeth His crystal like morsels of bread”? What is “crystal”? It is very hard, it is very tightly 
congealed; it can not, like snow, be easily melted. Snow, hardened by many years’ duration, and by the 
succession of ages, is called “crystal,” and this “He sendeth like morsels of bread.” What meaneth this? 
They were too hard, no longer fit to be compared to snow, but to crystal; but they too are predestinated 
and called, and some of them even so as to feed others, to be useful to others also. And what need is there 
to enumerate many, whom we happen to know, this one and that one? Every one when he thinks can recall 
to mind how hardened and obstinate some of those whom he knows have been, how they have struggled 
against the truth; yet now they preach the truth, they have been made morsels of bread. Who is that one 
Bread? “We being many,” saith the Apostle, “are one Body in Christ;” he saith also, “we being many are 
one Bread and one Body.” If then the whole Body of Christ is one Bread, the members of Christ are 
morsels of Bread. Of some that are hard He maketh members of Himself, and useful for feeding others. . . 
. Behold, the Apostle Paul was a crystal, hard, resisting the truth, crying out against the Gospel, hardening 
himself, as it were, against the sun... . Since then he was crystal, he appeared clear and white, but he 
was hard and very cold. How was he bright and white? “An Hebrew of the Hebrews; as touching the law, a 
Pharisee.” Behold the brightness of crystal. Now hear the hardness of crystal. “As touching zeal, 
persecuting the Church” of Christ. Among the stoners of the holy martyr Stephen, was he, hard, perhaps 


harder than all. “For he kept the raiment of all who were stoning,” so that he stoned by the hands of all. 


27. Thus then we see “the snow, the mist, the crystal:” it is good that He blow and thaw them. For if He 
blow not, if He Himself thaw not the hardness of this ice, “in the face of His cold who shall stand?” He 
abandoneth a sinner, behold, He calleth him not; behold, He openeth not his perception; behold, He 
poureth not in grace; let the man thaw himself, if he can, from the ice of folly. He cannot. Wherefore can 
he not? “In the face of His cold who shall stand?” Behold him then growing harder, and saying, “O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” Behold, I am growing cold, 
behold, Iam growing hard, what heat shall thaw me that I may run? “Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?. . . . In the face of His cold who shall stand?” And who shall free himself, if God abandon 
him? Who is it that freeth? “The grace of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Are we then to despair? 
God forbid. For it goeth on, “He shall send out His Word, and melt them” (ver. 18). Let not then the snow 
despair, nor the mist, nor the crystal. For of the snow, as of wool, a garment is being made. That mist 
findeth safety in repentance: for, “whom He predestinated, them He also called.” But even though they be 
the very hardest among the predestinated, though they have been for a long time hardening, and are 
become crystal, they will not be hard to the mercy of God. “He shall send out His Word, and melt them.” 
What is “melt”? Understand not “melt” in an ill sense: it meaneth, He shall liquefy, He shall thaw them. 
For they are hard through pride. Rightly is pride called also dulness: for whatever is dull, is also cold... . 
Despair not even of the crystal. Hear a saying of the crystal. “Who before was a blasphemer, and a 
persecutor, and injurious.” But wherefore doth God melt the crystal? That the snow despair not of itself. 
For he saith, “For this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might show forth all long- 
suffering, for a pattern to them that hereafter should believe on Him unto eternal life.” God then calleth 
unto the Gentiles, “Be melted, O crystal; come, ye snows.” “His Spirit shall blow, and the waters shall 
flow.” Lo, the “crystal” and the “snows” are melted, they turn into water, “let them that thirst, come and 
drink.” Saul, hard as crystal, persecuted Stephen unto death; Paul, now in the living water, calleth the 
Gentiles to the Fount. ... 


28. “Announcing His Word unto Jacob, His Righteousnesses and Judgments unto Israel” (ver. 19). What 
“Righteousnesses,” what “Judgments”? Because whatever mankind had suffered here before, when it was 
“snow” and “mist” and “crystal,” it suffered for the deserts of its pride and uplifting against God. Let us 
go back to the origin of our fall, and see that most truly is it sung in the Psalm, “Before I was troubled I 
went wrong.” But he who says, “Before I was troubled I went wrong,” saith also, “It is good for me that 
Thou hast humbled me, that I may learn Thy Righteousnesses.” These righteousnesses Jacob learnt from 
God, who made him to wrestle with an Angel; under the guise of which Angel, God Himself wrestled with 
him. He held Him, he exerted violence to hold Him, he prevailed to hold Him: He caused Himself to be 
held, in mercy, not in weakness. Jacob therefore wrestled, and prevailed: he held Him and when he 
seemed to have conquered Him asked to be blessed of Him. How did he understand with Whom he had 
wrestled, Whom he had held? Wherefore did he wrestle violently, and hold Him? Because “the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.” Wherefore then did he wrestle? Because it is 
with toil. Wherefore do we with difficulty hold, what we so easily lose? Lest, easily getting back what we 
have lost, we learn to lose that which we hold. Let man have toil to hold: he will hold firmly, what he has 
only held after toil. These His judgments therefore God manifested to Jacob and Israel. ... 


29. “He hath not done so to the whole race” (ver. 20). Let none deceive you: it is not announced to any 
nation, this judgment of God; namely, how the righteous and the unrighteous suffer, how all suffer for 
their deserts, how the righteous themselves are freed by the grace of God, not in their own merits. This is 
not announced to the whole race, but only to Jacob, only to Israel. What then do we, if He hath not 
announced it to the whole race, but only to Jacob, only to Israel? Where will we be? In Jacob. “He hath not 
manifested His judgments to them.” To whom? To all nations. How then are the “snows” called, when the 
crystal is melted? How are the nations called, now Paul is justified? How, save to be in Jacob? The wild 
olive is cut off from its stock, to be grafted into the olive: now they belong to the olive, no longer ought 
they to be called nations, but one nation in Christ, the nation of Jacob, the nation of Israel . . . What is 
Israel? “Seeing God.” Where shall he see God? In peace. What peace? The peace of Jerusalem; for, saith 
he, “He hath set peace for thy borders.” There shall we praise: there shall we all be one, in One, unto One: 
for then, though many, we shall not be scattered. 


PSALM CXLVIII 


1. The subject of our meditation in this present life should be the praises of God; for the everlasting 
exaltation of our life hereafter will be the praise of God, and none can become fit for the life hereafter, 
who hath not practised himself for it now. So then now we praise God, but we pray to Him too. Our praise 
is marked by joy, our prayer by groans. ... On account of these two seasons, one, that which now is in the 
temptations and tribulations of this life, the other, that which is to be hereafter in everlasting rest and 
exultation; we have established also the celebration of two seasons, that before Easter and that after 
Easter. That which is before Easter signifieth tribulation, in which we now are; that which we are now 
keeping after Easter, signifieth the bliss in which we shall hereafter be. The celebration then which we 
keep before Easter is what we do now: by that which we keep after Easter we signify what as yet we have 
not. Therefore we employ that time in fastings and prayer, this present time we spend in praises, and 
relax our fast. This is the Halleluia which we sing, which, as you know, meaneth (in Latin), Praise ye the 


Lord. Therefore that period is before the Lord’s Resurrection, this, after His Resurrection: by which time 
is signified the future hope which as yet we have not: for what we represent after the Lord’s Resurrection, 
we Shall have after our own. For in our Head both are figured, both are set forth. The Baptism of the Lord 
setteth forth to us this present life of trial, for in it we must toil, be harassed, and, at last, die; but the 
Resurrection and Glorification of the Lord setteth forth to us the life which we are to have hereafter, when 
He shall come to recompense due rewards, evil to the evil, good to the good. And now indeed all the evil 
men sing with us, Halleluia; but, if they persevere in their wickedness, they may utter with their lips the 
song of our life hereafter; but the life itself, which will then be in the reality which now is typified, they 
cannot obtain, because they would not practise it before it came, and lay hold on what was to come. 


2. “Halleluia.” “Praise the Lord,” thou sayest to thy neighbour, he to thee: when all are exhorting each 
other, all are doing what they exhort others to do. But praise with your whole selves: that is, let not your 
tongue and voice alone praise God, but your conscience also, your life, your deeds. For now, when we are 
gathered together in the Church, we praise: when we go forth each to his own business, we seem to cease 
to praise God. Let a man not cease to live well, and then he ever praiseth God. . . . It is impossible for a 
man’s acts to be evil, whose thoughts are good. For acts issue from thought: nor can a man do anything or 
move his limbs to do aught, unless the bidding of his thought precede: just as in all things which ye see 
done throughout the provinces, whatsoever the Emperor biddeth goeth forth from the inner part of his 
palace throughout the whole Roman Empire. How great commotion is caused at one bidding by the 
Emperor as he sits in his palace! He but moveth his lips, when he speaketh: the whole province is moved, 
when what he speaketh is being executed. So in each single man too, the Emperor is within, his seat is in 
the heart. If he be good and biddeth good things, good things are done: if he be bad and biddeth evil 
things, evil things are done. When Christ sitteth there, what can He bid, but what is good? When the devil 
is the occupant, what can he bid, but evil? But God hath willed that it should be in thy choice for whom 
thou wilt prepare room, for God, or for the devil: when thou hast prepared it, he who is occupant will also 
rule. Therefore, brethren, attend not only to the sound; when ye praise God, praise with your whole 
selves: let your voice, your life, your deeds, all sing. 


3. “Praise ye the Lord from heaven” (ver. 1). As though he had found things in heaven holding their peace 
in the praise of the Lord, he exhorteth them to arise and praise. Never have things in heaven held their 
peace in the praises of their Creator, never have things on earth ceased to praise God. But it is manifest 
that there are certain things which have breath to praise God in that disposition wherein God pleaseth 
them. For no one praiseth aught, save what pleaseth him. And there are other things which have not 
breath of life and understanding to praise God, but yet, because they also are good, and duly arranged in 
their proper order, and form part of the beauty of the universe, which God created, though they 
themselves with voice and heart praise not God, yet when they are considered by those who have 
understanding, God is praised in them; and, as God is praised in them, they themselves too in a manner 
praise God.... 


4. “Praise ye the Lord from heaven: praise Him in the high places.” First he saith, “from heaven,” then 
from earth; for it is God that is praised, who made heaven and earth. All in heaven is calm and peaceful; 
there is ever joy, no death, no sickness, no vexation; there the blessed ever praise God; but we are still 
below: yet, when we think how God is praised there, let us have our heart there, and let us not hear to no 
purpose, “Lift up your hearts.” Let us lift up our heart above, that it become not corrupted on earth: for 
we take pleasure in what the Angels do there. We do it now in hope: hereafter we shall in reality, when we 
have come thither. “Praise Him” then “in the high places.” 


5. “Praise Him, all ye angels of His, praise Him, all His powers” (ver. 2). “Praise Him, sun and moon; 
praise Him, all ye stars and light” (ver. 3). “Praise Him, ye heaven of heavens, and waters that are above 
the heavens” (ver. 4). “Let them praise the Name of the Lord” (ver. 5). When can he unfold all in his 
enumeration? Yet he hath in a manner touched upon them all summarily, and included all things in heaven 
praising their Creator. And as though it were said to him, “Why do they praise Him? what hath He 
conferred on them, that they should praise Him?” he goeth on, “for He spake, and they were made; He 
commanded, and they were created.” No wonder if the works praise the Worker, no wonder if the things 
that are made praise the Maker, no wonder if creation praise its Creator. In this Christ also is mentioned, 
though we seem not to have heard His Name. . . . By what were they made? By the Word? How doth he 
show in this Psalm, that all things were made by the Word? “He spake, and they were made; He 
commanded, and they were created.” No one speaketh, no one commandeth, save by word. 


6. “He hath established them for the age, and for age upon age” (ver. 6). All things in heaven, all things 
above, all powers and angels, a certain city on high, good, holy, blessed; from whence because we are 
wanderers, we are wretched; whither because we are to return, we are blessed in hope; whither when we 
shall have returned, we shall be blessed indeed; “He hath given them a law which shall not pass away.” 
What sort of command, think ye, have things in heaven and the holy angels received? What sort of 
command hath God given them? What, but that they praise Him? Blessed are they whose business is to 
praise God! They plough not, they sow not, they grind not, they cook not; for these are works of necessity, 
and there is no necessity there. They steal not, they plunder not, they commit no adultery; for these are 
works of iniquity, and there is no iniquity there. They break not bread for the hungry, they clothe not the 
naked, they take not in the stranger, they visit not the sick, they set not at one the contentious, they bury 


not the dead; for these are works of mercy, and there there is no misery, for mercy to be shown to. O 
blessed they! Think we that we too shall be like this? Ah! let us sigh, let us groan in sighing. And what are 
we, that we should be there? mortal, outcast, abject, earth and ashes! But He, who hath promised, is 
almighty. ... 


7. Let him then turn himself to things on earth too, since he hath already spoken the praises of things in 
heaven. “Praise ye the Lord from the earth” (ver. 7). For wherewith began he before? “Praise ye the Lord 
from heaven:” and he went through things in heaven: now hear of things on earth. “Dragons and all 
abysses.” “Abysses” are depths of water: all the seas, and this atmosphere of clouds, pertain to the 
“abyss.” Where there are clouds, where there are storms, where there is rain, lightning, thunder, hail, 
snow, and all that God willeth should be done above the earth, by this moist and misty atmosphere, all this 
he hath mentioned under the name of earth, because it is very changeable and mortal; unless ye think 
that it raineth from above the stars. All these things happen here, close to the earth. Sometimes even men 
are on the tops of mountains, and see the clouds beneath them, and often it raineth: and all commotions 
which arise from the disturbance of the atmosphere, those who watch carefully see that they happen here, 
in this lower part of the universe. . . . Thou seest then what kind all these things are, changeable, 
troublous, fearful, corruptible: yet they have their place, they have their rank, they too in their degree fill 
up the beauty of the universe, and so they praise the Lord. He turns then to them, as though He would 
exhort them too, or us, that by considering them we may praise the Lord. “Dragons” live about the water, 
come out from caverns, fly through the air; the air is set in motion by them: “dragons” are a huge kind of 
living creatures, greater there are not upon the earth. Therefore with them he beginneth, “Dragons and 
all abysses.” There are caves of hidden waters, whence springs and streams come forth: some come forth 
to flow over the earth, some flow secretly beneath; and all this kind, all this damp nature of waters, 
together with the sea and this lower air, are called abyss, or “abysses,” where dragons live and praise 
God. What? Think we that the dragons form choirs, and praise God? Far from it. But do ye, when ye 
consider the dragons, regard the Maker of the dragon, the Creator of the dragon: then, when ye admire 
the dragons, and say, “Great is the Lord who made these,” then the dragons praise God by your voices. 


8. “Fire, hail, snow, ice, wind of storms, which do His word” (ver. 8). Wherefore added he here, “which do 
His word”? Many foolish men, unable to contemplate and discern creation, in its several places and rank, 
performing its movements at the nod and commandment of God think that God doth indeed rule all things 
above, but things below He despiseth, casteth aside, abandoneth, so that He neither careth for them, nor 
guideth, nor ruleth them; but that they are ruled by chance, how they can, as they can: and they are 
influenced by what they say sometimes to one another: e.g. “If it were God that gave rain, would He rain 
into the sea? What sort of providence,” they say, “is this? Getulia is thirsty, and it rains into the sea.” They 
think that they handle the matter cleverly. One should say to them, “Getulia does at all events thirst, thou 
dost not even thirst.” For good were it for thee to say to God, “My soul hath thirsted for Thee.” For he that 
thus argueth is already satisfied; he thinketh himself learned, he is not willing to learn, therefore he 
thirsteth not. For if he thirsted, he would be willing to learn, and he would find that everything happeneth 
upon earth by God’s Providence, and he would wonder at the arrangement of even the limbs of a flea. 
Attend, beloved. Who hath arranged the limbs of a flea and a gnat, that they should have their proper 
order, life, motion? Consider one little creature, even the very smallest, whatever thou wilt. If thou 
considerest the order of its limbs, and the animation of life whereby it moveth; how doth it shun death, 
love life, seek pleasures, avoid pain, exert divers senses, vigorously use movements suitable to itself! Who 
gave its sting to the gnat, for it to suck blood with? How narrow is the pipe whereby it sucketh! Who 
arranged all this? who made all this? Thou art amazed at the smallest things; praise Him that is great. 
Hold then this, my brethren, let none shake you from your faith or from sound doctrine. He who made the 
Angel in heaven, the Same also made the worm upon earth: the Angel in heaven to dwell in heaven, the 
worm upon earth to abide on earth. He made not the Angel to creep in the mud, nor the worm to move in 
heaven. He hath assigned dwellers to their different abodes; incorruption He assigned to incorruptible 
abodes, corruptible things to corruptible abodes. Observe the whole, praise the whole. He then who 
ordered the limbs of the worm, doth He not govern the clouds? And wherefore raineth He into the sea? As 
though there are not in the sea things which are nourished by rain; as though He made not fishes therein, 
as though He made not living creatures therein. Observe how the fishes run to sweet water. And 
wherefore, saith he, doth He give rain to the fishes, and sometimes giveth not rain to me? That thou 
mayest consider that thou art in a desert region, and in a pilgrimage of life; that so this present life may 
grow bitter to thee, that thou mayest long for the life to come: or else that thou mayest be scourged, 
punished, amended. And how well doth He assign their properties to regions. Behold, since we have 
spoken of Getulia, He raineth here nearly every year, and giveth corn every year; here the corn cannot be 
kept, it soon rotteth, because it is given every year; there, because it is given seldom, both much is given, 
and it can be kept for long. But dost thou perchance think that God there deserteth man, or that they do 
not there after their own manner of rejoicing both praise and glorify God? Take a Getulian from his 
country, and set him amid our pleasant trees; he will wish to flee away, and return to his bare Getulia. To 
all places then, regions, seasons, God hath assigned and arranged what fits them. Who could unfold it? Yet 
they who have eyes see many things therein: when seen, they please; pleasing, they are praised; not they 
really, but He who made them; thus shall all things praise God. 


9. It was in thought of this that the spirit of the Prophet added the words, “which do His word.” Think not 
then that these things are moved by chance, which in every motion of theirs obey God. Whither God 


willeth, thither the fire spreads, thither the cloud hurries, whether it carry in it rain, or snow, or hail. And 
wherefore doth the lightning sometimes strike the mountain, yet strikes not the robber? .. . Perhaps He 
yet seeketh the robber’s conversion, and therefore is the mountain which feareth not smitten, that the 
man who feareth may be changed. Thou also sometimes, when maintaining discipline, smitest the ground 
to terrify a child. Sometimes too He smiteth a man, whom He will. But thou sayest to me, Behold, He 
smiteth the more innocent, and passeth over the more guilty. Wonder not; death, whencesoever it come, is 
good to the good man. And whence dost thou know what punishment is reserved in secret for that more 
guilty man, if he be unwilling to be converted? Would not they rather be scorched by lightning, to whom it 
shall be said in the end, “Depart into everlasting fire”? The needful thing is, that thou be guileless. Why 
so? Is it an evil thing to die by shipwreck, and a good thing to die by fever? Whether he die in this way or 
in that, ask what sort of man he is who dieth; ask whither he will go after death, not how he is to depart 
from life... . Whatever then happeneth here contrary to our wish, thou wilt know that it happeneth not, 
save by the will of God, by His providence, by His ordering, by His nod, by His laws: and if we understand 
not why anything is done, let us grant to His providence that it is not done without reason: so shall we not 
be blasphemers. For when we begin to argue concerning the works of God, “why is this?” “why is that?” 
and, “He ought not to have done this,” “He did this ill;” where is the praise of God? Thou hast lost thy 
Halleluia. Regard all things in such wise as to please God and praise the Creator. For if thou wert to 
happen to enter the workshop of a smith, thou wouldest not dare to find fault with his bellows, his anvils, 
his hammers. But take an ignorant man, who knows not for what purpose each thing is, and he findeth 
fault with all. But if he have not the skill of the workman, and have but the reasoning power of a man, 
what saith he to himself? Not without reason are the bellows placed here: the workman knoweth 
wherefore, though I know not. In the shop he dareth not to find fault with the smith, yet in the universe he 
dareth to find fault with God. Therefore just as “fire, hail, snow, ice, wind of storms, which do His word,” 
so all things in nature, which seem to foolish persons to be made at random, simply “do His word,” 
because they are not made save by His command. 


10. Then he mentioneth, that they may praise the Lord, “mountains and hills, fruitful trees and all cedars” 
(ver. 9): “beasts and all cattle, creeping things, and winged fowls” (ver. 10). Then he goeth to men; “kings 
of the earth and all people, princes and all judges of the earth” (ver. 11): “young men and maidens, old 
men and young, let them praise the Name of the Lord” (ver. 12). Ended is the praise from heaven, ended 
is the praise from earth. “For His Name only is exalted” (ver. 13). Let no man seek to exalt his own name. 
Wilt thou be exalted? Subject thyself to Him who cannot be humbled. “His confession is in earth and 
heaven” (ver. 14). What is “His confession”? Is it the confession wherewith He confesseth? No, but that 
whereby all things confess Him, all things cry aloud: the beauty of all things is in a manner their voice, 
whereby they praise God. The heaven crieth out to God, “Thou madest me, not I myself.” Earth crieth out, 
“Thou createdst me, not I myself.” How do they cry out? When thou regardest them, and findest this out, 
they cry out by thy voice, they cry out by thy regard. Regard the heavens, it is beautiful: observe the 
earth, it is beautiful: both together are very beautiful. He made them, He ruleth them, by His nod they are 
swayed, He ordereth their seasons, He reneweth their movements, by Himself He reneweth them. All 
these things then praise Him, whether in stillness or in motion, whether from earth below or from heaven 
above, whether in their old state or in their renewal. When thou seest all these things, and rejoicest, and 
art lifted up to the Maker, and gazest on “His invisible things understood by the things which are made,” 
“His confession is in earth and heaven:” that is, thou confesseth to Him from things on earth, thou 
confesseth to Him from things in heaven. And since He made all things, and nought is better than He, 
whatsoever He made is less than He, and whatsoever in these things pleaseth thee, is less than He. Let 
not then what He hath made so please thee, as to withdraw thee from Him who made: if thou lovest what 
He made, love much more Him who made. If the things which He hath made are beautiful, how much 
more beautiful is He who made them. “And He shall exalt the horn of His people.” Behold what Haggai 
and Zachariah prophesied. Now the “horn of His people” is humble in afflictions, in tribulations, in 
temptations, in beating of the breast; when will He “exalt the horn of His people”? When the Lord hath 
come, and our Sun is risen, not the sun which is seen with the eye, and “riseth upon the good and the 
evil,” but That whereof is said, To you that hear God, “the Sun of Righteousness shall rise, and healing in 
His wings;” and of whom the proud and wicked shall hereafter say, “The light of righteousness hath not 
shined unto us, and the sun of righteousness rose not upon us.” This shall be our summer. Now during the 
winter weather the fruits appear not on the stock; thou observest, so to say, dead trees during the winter. 
He who cannot see truly, thinketh the vine dead; perhaps there is one near it which is really dead; both 
are alike during winter; the one is alive, the other is dead, but both the life and death are hidden: summer 
advanceth; then the life of the one shineth brightly, the death of the other is manifested: the splendour of 
leaves, the abundance of fruit, cometh forth, the vine is clothed in outward appearance from what it hath 
in its stock. Therefore, brethren, now we are the same as other men: just as they are born, eat, drink, are 
clothed, pass their life, so also do the saints. Sometimes the very truth deceiveth men, and they say, “Lo, 
he hath begun to be a Christian: hath he lost his headache?” or, “because he is a Christian, what gaineth 
he from me?” O dead vine, thou observest near thee a vine that is bare indeed in winter, yet not dead. 
Summer will come, the Lord will come, our Splendour, that was hidden in the stock, and then “He shall 
exalt the horn of His people,” after the captivity wherein we live in this mortal life... . 


11. “An hymn to all His Saints.” Know ye what an hymn is? It is a song with praise of God. If thou praisest 
God and singest not, thou utterest no hymn: if thou singest and praisest not God, thou utterest no hymn: if 
thou praisest aught else, which pertaineth not to the praise of God, although thou singest and praisest, 


thou utterest no hymn. An hymn then containeth these three things, song, and praise, and that of God. 
Praise then of God in song is called an hymn. What then meaneth, “An hymn to all His Saints”? Let His 
Saints receive an hymn: let His Saints utter an hymn: for this is what they are to receive in the end, an 
everlasting hymn.... 


PSALM CXLIX 


1. Let us praise the Lord both in voice, and in understanding, and in good works; and, as this Psalm 
exhorteth, let us sing unto Him a new song. It beginneth: “Sing ye to the Lord a new song. His praise is in 
the Church of the Saints” (ver. 1). The old man hath an old song, the new man a new song. The Old 
Testament is an old song, the New Testament a new song. In the Old Testament are temporal and earthly 
promises. Whoso loveth earthly things singeth an old song: let him that desireth to sing a new song, love 
the things of eternity. Love itself is new and eternal; therefore is it ever new, because it never groweth 
old. ... And this song is of peace, this song is of charity. Whoso severeth himself from the union of the 
saints, singeth not a new song; for he hath followed old strife, not new charity. In new charity what is 
there? Peace, the bond of an holy society, a spiritual union, a building of living stones. Where is this? Not 
in one place, but throughout the whole world. This is said in another Psalm, “Sing unto the Lord, all the 
earth.” From this is understood, that he who singeth not with the whole earth, singeth an old song, 
whatever words proceed out of his mouth. . . . We have already said, brethren, that all the earth singeth a 
new song. He who singeth not with the whole earth a new song, let him sing what he will, let his tongue 
sound forth Halleluia, let him utter it all day and all night, my ears are not so much bent to hear the voice 
of the singer, but I seek the deeds of the doer. For I ask, and say, “What is it that thou singest?” He 
answereth, “Halleluia.” What is “Halleluia”? “Praise ye the Lord.” Come, let us praise the Lord together. If 
thou praisest the Lord, and I praise the Lord, why are we at variance? Charity praiseth the Lord, discord 
blasphemeth the Lord.” ... 


2. The field of the Lord is the world, not Africa. It is not with the Lord’s field, as it is without these fields of 
ours, where Getulia bears sixty or an hundred fold, Numidia only ten fold: everywhere fruit is borne to 
Him, both an hundred fold, and sixty fold, and thirty fold: only do thou choose what thou wilt be, if thou 
thinkest to belong to the Lord’s Cross. “The Church” then “of the saints” is the Catholic Church. The 
Church of the saints is not the Church of heretics. The Church of the saints is that which God first 
prefigured before it was seen, and then set forth that it might be seen. The Church of the saints was 
heretofore in writings, now it is in nations: the Church of the saints was heretofore only read of, now it is 
both read of and seen. When it was only read of, it was believed; now it is seen, and is spoken against. His 
praise is in the “children of the kingdom,” that is, “the Church of the saints.” 


3. “Let Israel rejoice in Him who made Him” (ver. 2). What is, “Israel”? “Seeing God.” He who seeth God, 
rejoiceth in Him by whom he was made. What is it then, brethren? we have said that we belong to the 
Church of the saints: do we already see God? and how are we Israel, if we see not? There is one kind of 
sight belonging to this present time; there will be another belonging to the time hereafter: the sight which 
now is, is by faith; the sight which is to be will be in reality. If we believe, we see; if we love, we see: see 
what? God. Ask John: “God is love;” let us bless His holy Name, and rejoice in God by rejoicing in love. 
Whoso hath love, why send we him afar to see God? Let him regard his own conscience, and there he 
seeth God... .”And let the sons of Sion exult in their King.” The sons of the Church are Israel. For Sion 
indeed was one city, which fell: amid its ruins certain saints dwelt after the flesh: but the true Sion, the 
true Jerusalem (for Sion and Jerusalem are one), is “eternal in the heavens,” and is “our mother.” She it is 
that hath given us birth, she is the Church of the saints, she hath nourished us, she, who is in part a 
pilgrim, in part abiding in the heavens. In the part which abideth in heaven is the bliss of angels, in the 
part which wandereth in this world is the hope of the righteous. Of the former is said, “Glory to God in the 
highest;” of the latter, “and on earth peace to men of good will.” Let those then who, being in this life, 
groan, and long for their country, run by love, not by bodily feet; let them seek not ships but wings, let 
them lay hold on the two wings of love. What are the two wings of love? The love of God, and of our 
neighbour. For now we are pilgrims, we sigh, we groan. There has come to us a letter from our country: 
we read it to you. “And the sons of Sion shall exult in their King.” The Son of God, who made us, was made 
one of us: and He rules us as our King, because He is our Creator, who made us. But He by whom we were 
made is the same as He by whom we are ruled, and we are Christians because He is Christ. He is called 
Christ from Chrism, that is, Anointing. . . . Give to the Priest somewhat to offer. What could man find 
which he could give as a clean victim? What victim? what clean thing can a sinner offer? O unrighteous, O 
sinful man, whatever thou offerest is unclean, and somewhat that is clean must be offered for thee... . 
Let then the Priest that is clean offer Himself, and cleanse thee. This is what Christ did. He found in man 
nothing clean for Him to offer for man: He offered Himself as a clean Victim. Happy Victim, true Victim, 
spotless Offering. He offered not then what we gave Him; yea rather, He offered what He took of us, and 
offered it clean. For of us He took flesh, and this He offered. But where took He it? In the womb of the 
Virgin Mary, that He might offer it clean for us unclean. He is our King, He is our Priest, in Him let us 
rejoice. 


4. “Let them praise His Name in chorus” (ver. 3). What meaneth “chorus”? Many know what a “chorus” is: 
nay, aS we are speaking in a town, almost all know. A “chorus” is the union of singers. If we sing “in 
chorus,” let us sing in concord. If any one’s voice is out of harmony in a chorus of singers, it offendeth the 


ear, and throweth the chorus into confusion. If the voice of one echoing discordantly troubleth the 
harmony of them who sing, how doth the discord of heresy throw into confusion the harmony of them who 
praise. The whole world is now the chorus of Christ. The chorus of Christ soundeth harmoniously from 
east to west. “Let them sing a psalm unto Him with timbrel and psaltery.” Wherefore taketh he to him the 
“timbrel and psaltery”? That not the voice alone may praise, but the works too. When timbrel and psaltery 
are taken, the hands harmonize with the voice. So too do thou, whensoever thou singest “Halleluia,” deal 
forth thy bread to the hungry, clothe the naked, take in the stranger: then doth not only thy voice sound, 
but thy hand soundeth in harmony with it, for thy deeds agree with thy words. Thou hast taken to thee an 
instrument, and thy fingers agree with thy tongue. Nor must we keep back the mystical meaning of the 
“timbrel and psaltery.” On the timbrel leather is stretched, on the psaltery gut is stretched; on either 
instrument the flesh is crucified. How well did he “sing a psalm on timbrel and psaltery,” who said, “the 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world”? This psaltery or timbrel He wishes thee to take up, who 
loveth a new song, who teacheth thee, saying to thee, “Whosoever willeth to be My disciple, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow Me.” Let him not set down his psaltery, let him not set down his 
timbrel, let him stretch himself out on the wood, and be dried from the lust of the flesh. The more the 
strings are stretched, the more sharply do they sound. The Apostle Paul then, in order that his psaltery 
might sound sharply, what said he? “Stretching forth unto those things which are before,” etc. He 
stretched himself: Christ touched him; and the sweetness of truth sounded. 


5. “For the Lord hath dealt kindly among His people” (ver. 4). What dealing so kindly, as to die for the 
ungodly? What dealing so kindly, as with righteous Blood to blot out the handwriting against the sinner? 
What dealing so kindly, as to say, “I regard not what ye were, be ye now what ye were not”? He dealeth 
kindly in converting him that was turned away, in aiding him that is fighting, in crowning the conqueror. 
“And the meek He shall lift up in salvation.” For the proud too are lifted up, but not in salvation: the meek 
are lifted in salvation, the proud in death: that is, the proud lift up themselves, and God humbleth them: 
the meek humble themselves, and God lifteth them up. 


6. “The saints shall exult in glory” (ver. 5). I would say somewhat important about the glory of the saints. 
For there is no one who loveth not glory. But the glory of fools, popular glory as it is called, hath snares to 
deceive, so that a man, influenced by the praises of vain men, shall be willing to live in such fashion as to 
be spoken of by men, whosoever they be, in whatsoever way. Hence it is that men, rendered mad, and 
puffed up with pride, empty within, without swollen, are willing ever to ruin their fortunes by bestowing 
them on stage-players, actors, men who fight with wild beasts, charioteers. What sums they give, what 
sums they spend! They lavish the powers not only of their patrimony, but of their minds too. They scorn 
the poor, because the people shouteth not that the poor should be given to, but the people do shout that 
the fighter with wild beasts be given to. When then no shout is raised to them, they refuse to spend; when 
madmen shout to them, they are mad too: nay, all are mad, both performer, and spectator, and the giver. 
This mad glory is blamed by the Lord, is offensive in the eyes of the Almighty. . . . Thou choosest to clothe 
the fighter with wild beasts, who may be beaten, and make thee blush: Christ is never conquered; He hath 
conquered the devil, He hath conquered for thee, and to thee, and in thee; such a conqueror as this thou 
choosest not to clothe. Wherefore? Because there is less shouting, less madness about it. They then who 
delight in such glory, have an empty conscience. Just as they drain their chests, to send garments as 
presents, so do they empty their conscience, so as to have nothing precious therein. 


7. But the saints who “exult in glory,” no need is there for us to say how they exult: just hear the verse of 
the Psalm which followeth: “The saints shall exult in glory, they shall rejoice in their beds:” not in 
theatres, or amphitheatres, or circuses, or follies, or market places, but “in their chambers.” What is, “in 
their chambers”? In their hearts. Hear the Apostle Paul exulting in his closet: “For this is our glory, the 
testimony of our conscience.” On the other hand, there is reason to fear lest any be pleasing to himself, 
and so seem to be proud, and boast of his conscience. For every one ought to exult with fear, for that 
wherein he exulteth is God’s gift, not his own desert. For there be many that please themselves, and think 
themselves righteous; and there is another passage which goeth against them, which saith, “Who shall 
boast that he hath a clean heart, and that he is pure from sin?” There is then, so to speak, a limit to 
glorying in our conscience, namely, to know that thy faith is sincere, thy hope sure, thy love without 
dissimulation. “The exultations of God are in their mouths” (ver. 6). In such wise shall they “rejoice in 
their closets,” as not to attribute to themselves that they are good, but praise Him from whom they have 
what they are, by whom they are called to attain to what they are not, and from whom they hope for 
perfection, to whom they give thanks, because He hath begun. 


8. “And swords sharpened on both sides in their hands.” This sort of weapon contains a great mystical 
meaning, in that it is sharp on both sides. By “swords sharpened on both sides,” we understand the Word 
of the Lord: it is one sword, but therefore are they called many, because there are many mouths and many 
tongues of the saints. How is it two edged? It speaks of things temporal, it speaks also of things eternal. In 
both cases it proveth what it saith, and him whom it strikes, it severeth from the world. Is not this the 
sword whereof the Lord said, “I am not come to send peace upon earth, but a sword”? Observe how He 
came to divide, how He came to sever. He divideth the saints, He divideth the ungodly, He severeth from 
thee that which hindereth thee. The son willeth to serve God, the father willeth not: the sword cometh, the 
Word of God cometh, and severeth the son from the father. . .. Wherefore then is it in their hands, not in 
their tongues? “And swords,” it saith, “sharpened on both sides in their hands.” By “in their hands,” he 


meaneth in power. They received then the word of God in power, to speak where they would, to whom 
they would, neither to fear power, nor to despise poverty. For they had in their hands a sword; where they 
would they brandished it, handled it, smote with it: and all this was in the power of the preachers. For if 
the Word be not in their hands, why is it written, “The Word of the Lord was put in the hand of the 
Prophet Haggai”? Surely, brethren, God set not His Word in His fingers. What is meant by, “was put in his 
hand”? It was put into his power to preach the Word of the Lord. Lastly, we can understand these “hands” 
in another way also. For they who spake had the word of God in their tongues, they who wrote, in their 
hands. 


9. Now, brethren, ye see the saints armed: observe the slaughter, observe their glorious battles. For if 
there be a commander, there must be soldiers; if soldiers, an enemy; if a warfare, a victory. What have 
these done who had in their hands swords sharpened on both sides? “To do vengeance on the nations.” 
See whether vengeance have not been done on the nations. Daily is it done: we do it ourselves by 
speaking. Observe how the nations of Babylon are slain. She is repaid twofold: for so is it written of her, 
“repay her double for what she hath done.” How is she repaid double? The saints wage war, they draw 
their “swords twice sharpened;” thence come defeats, slaughters, severances: how is she repaid double? 
When she had power to persecute the Christians, she slew the flesh indeed, but she crushed not God: now 
she is repaid double, for the Pagans are extinguished and the idols are broken. . . . And lest thou shouldest 
think that men are really smitten with the sword, blood really shed, wounds made in the flesh, he goeth on 
and explaineth, “upbraidings among the peoples.” What is “upbraidings”? Reproof. Let the “sword twice 
sharpened” go forth from you, delay not. Say to thy friend, if yet thou hast one left to whom to say it, 
“What kind of man art thou, who hast abandoned Him by whom thou wast made, and worshippest what 
He made? Better is the Workman, than that which He worketh.” When he beginneth to blush, when he 
beginneth to feel compunction, thou hast made a wound with thy sword, it hath reached the heart, he is 
about to die, that he may live. 


10. “That they may bind their kings in fetters, and their nobles in bonds of iron” (ver. 8). “To execute upon 
them the judgment written” (ver. 9). The kings of the Gentiles are to be bound in fetters, “and their nobles 
in fetters,” and that “of iron.” ... For these verses which we are beginning to explain are obscure. For for 
this purpose God willed to set down some of His verses obscurely, not that anything new should be dug 
out of them, but that what was already well known, might be made new by being obscurely set forth. We 
know that kings have been made Christians; we know that the nobles of the Gentiles have been made 
Christians. They are being made so at this day; they have been, they shall be; the “swords twice 
sharpened” are not idle in the hands of the saints. How then do we understand their being bound in 
fetters and chains of iron? Ye know, beloved and learned brethren (learned I call you, for ye have been 
nourished in the Church, and are accustomed to hear God’s Word read), that “God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the strong, and the foolish things of the world hath God chosen to 
confound the wise, and things which are not, just as things which are, that the things which are may be 
brought to nought.” . . . It is said by the Lord, “If thou wilt be perfect, go sell all that thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and come, follow Me, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” Many of the nobles did this, but 
they ceased to be nobles of the Gentiles, they chose rather to be poor in this world, noble in Christ. But 
many retain their former nobility, retain their royal powers, and yet are Christians. These are, as it were, 
‘in fetters and in bonds of iron.” How so? they received fetters, to keep them from going to things 
unlawful, the “fetters of wisdom,” the fetters of the Word of God. Wherefore then are they bonds of iron 
and not bonds of gold? They are iron so long as they fear: let them love, and they shall be golden. 
Observe, beloved, what I say. Ye have heard just now the Apostle John, “There is no fear in love, but 
perfect love casteth out fear, because fear hath torment.” This is the bond of iron. And yet unless a man 
begin through fear to worship God, he will not attain to love. “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.” The beginning then is bonds of iron, the end a collar of gold. For it is said of wisdom, “a collar of 
gold around thy neck.” .. . There cometh to us a man powerful in this world, his wife offendeth him, and 
perhaps he hath desired another man’s wife who is more beautiful, or another woman who is richer, he 
wisheth to put away the one he hath, yet he doeth it not. He heareth the words of the servant of God, he 
heareth the Prophet, he heareth the Apostle, and he doeth it not; he is told by one in whose hands is a 
“sword twice sharpened,” “Thou shalt not do it: it is not lawful for thee: God alloweth thee not to put away 
thy wife, “save for the cause of fornication.” He heareth this, he feareth, and doeth it not... . Listen, 
young men; the bonds are of iron, seek not to set your feet within them; if ye do, ye shall be bound more 
tightly with fetters. Such fetters the hands of the Bishop make strong for you. Do not men who are thus 
fettered fly to the Church, and are here loosed? Men do fly hither, desiring to be rid of their wives: here 
they are more tightly bound: no man looseth these fetters. “What God joined together, let not man put 
asunder.” But these bonds are hard. Who but knows it? This hardness the Apostles grieved at, and said, “If 
this be the case with a wife, it is not good to marry.” If the bonds be of iron, it is not good to set our feet 
within them. And the Lord said, “All men cannot receive this saying, but let him that can receive it, receive 
it.” “Art thou bound unto a wife? seek not to be freed,” for thou art bound with bonds of iron. “Art thou 
free from a wife, seek not a wife;” bind not thyself with bonds of iron. 


11. “To do in them the judgment that is written.” This is the judgment which the saints do throughout all 
nations. Wherefore “written”? Because these things were before written, and now are fulfilled. Behold 
now they are being done: erst they were read, and were not done. And he hath concluded thus, “this glory 
have all His saints.” Throughout the whole world, throughout entire nations, this the saints do, thus are 


they glorified, thus do they “exalt God with their mouths,” thus do they “rejoice in their beds,” thus do 
they “exult in their glory,” thus are they “lifted up in salvation,” thus do they “sing a new song,” thus in 
heart and voice and life they say Halleluia. Amen. 


PSALM CL 


1. Although the arrangement of the Psalms, which seems to me to contain the secret of a mighty mystery, 
hath not yet been revealed unto me, yet, by the fact that they in all amount to one hundred and fifty, they 
suggest somewhat even to us, who have not as yet pierced with the eye of our mind the depth of their 
entire arrangement, whereon we may without being over-bold, so far as God giveth, be able to speak. 
Firstly, the number fifteen, whereof it is a multiple this number fifteen, I say, signifieth the agreement of 
the two Testaments. For in the former is observed the Sabbath, which signifieth rest; in the latter the 
Lord’s Day, which signifieth resurrection. The Sabbath is the seventh day, but the Lord’s Day, coming after 
the seventh, must needs be the eighth, and is also to be reckoned the first. For it is called the first day of 
the week, and so from it are reckoned the second, third, fourth, and so on to the seventh day of the week, 
which is the Sabbath. But from Lord’s Day to Lord’s Day is eight days, wherein is declared the revelation 
of the New Testament, which in the Old was as it were veiled under earthly promises. Further, seven and 
eight make fifteen. Of the same number too are the Psalms which are called “of the steps,” because that 
was the number of the steps of the Temple. Further too, the number fifty in itself also containeth a great 
mystery. For it consisteth of a week of weeks, with the addition of one as an eighth to complete the 
number of fifty. For seven times seven make forty-nine, whereto one is added to make fifty. And this 
number fifty is of so great meaning, that it was after the completion of that number of days from the 
Lord’s Resurrection, that, on the fiftieth day exactly, the Holy Spirit came upon those who were gathered 
together in Christ. And this Holy Spirit is in Scripture especially spoken of by the number seven, whether 
in Isaiah or in the Apocalypse, where the seven Spirits of God are most directly mentioned, on account of 
the sevenfold operation of one and the self-same Spirit. And this sevenfold operation is mentioned in 
Isaiah. . . . Hence also the Holy Spirit is spoken of under the number seven. But this period of fifty the 
Lord divided into forty and ten: for on the fortieth day after His Resurrection He ascended into heaven, 
and then after ten days were completed He sent the Holy Spirit: under the number forty setting forth to 
us the period of temporal sojourn in this world. For the number four prevaileth in forty; and the world and 
the year have each four parts; and by the addition of the number ten, as a sort of reward added for the 
fulfilment of the law in good works, eternity itself is figured. This fifty the number one hundred and fifty 
containeth three times, as though it were multiplied by the Trinity. Wherefore for this reason too we make 
out that this number of the Psalm is not unsuitable. 


2. Now in that some have believed that the Psalms are divided into five books, they have been led by the 
fact, that so often at the end of Psalms are the words, “so be it, so be it.” But when I endeavoured to make 
out the principle of this division, I was not able; for neither are the five parts equal one to another, neither 
in quantity of contents, nor yet even in number of Psalms, so as for each to contain thirty. And if each book 
end with, “so be it, so be it,” we may reasonably ask, why the fifth and last book hath not the same 
conclusion. We however, following the authority of canonical Scripture, where it is said, “For it is written 
in the book of Psalms,” know that there is but one book of Psalms. And I see indeed how this can be true, 
and yet the other be true also, without contravening it. For it may be that there was some custom in 
Hebrew literature, whereby that is called one book which yet consists of more than one, just as of many 
churches one church consisteth, and of many heavens one heaven, . . . and one land of many lands. For it 
is our everyday habit to say, “the globe of the earth,” and “the globe of the lands.” And when it is said, “It 
is written in the book of Psalms,” though the customary way of speaking is such that he seem to have 
wished to suggest that there is but one book, yet to this it may be answered, that the words mean “in a 
book of the Psalms,” that is, “in any one of those five books.” And this is in common language so 
unprecedented, or at least so rare, that we are only convinced that the twelve Prophets made one book, 
because we read in like manner, “As it is written in the book of the Prophets.” There are some too who call 
all the canonical Scriptures together one book, because they agree in a very wondrous and divine unity. . . 


3. Whichever then of these is understood, this book, in its parts of fifty Psalms each, gives an answer 
important and very worthy of consideration. For it seems to me not without significance, that the fiftieth is 
of penitence, the hundredth of mercy and judgment, the hundred and fiftieth of the praise of God in His 
saints. For thus do we advance to an everlasting life of happiness, first by condemning our own sins, then 
by living aright, that, having condemned our ill life, and lived a good life, we may attain to everlasting life. 
Our predestination is not wrought in ourselves, but in secret with Him, in His foreknowledge. But we are 
called by the preaching of repentance. We are justified in the calling of mercy and fear of judgment. He 
feareth not judgment, who hath previously attained salvation. Being called, we renounce the devil by 
repentance, that we may not continue under his yoke: being justified, we are healed by mercy, that we 
may not fear judgment: being glorified, we pass into everlasting life, where we praise God without end. . . 
. The verse wherewith this Psalm concludeth is the voice of life everlasting. 


4. “Praise the Lord in His saints,” that is, in those whom He hath glorified: “praise Him in the firmament 
of His power” (ver. 1). “Praise Him in His deeds of strength;” or, as others have explained it, “in His deeds 
of power: praise Him according to the multitude of His greatness” (ver. 2). All these His saints are; as the 


Apostle saith, “But we may be the righteousness of God in Him.” If then they be the righteousness of God, 
which He hath wrought in them, why are they not also the strength of Christ which He hath wrought in 
them, that they should rise again from the dead? For in Christ’s resurrection, “strength” is especially set 
forth to us, for in His Passion was weakness, as the Apostle saith. And well doth it say, “the firmament of 
His power.” For it is the “firmament of His power” that He “dieth no more, death hath no more dominion 
over Him.” Why should not they also be called “the works of” God’s “strength,” which He hath done in 
them: yea rather, they themselves are the works of His strength; just as it is said, “We are the 
righteousness of God in Him.” For what more powerful than that He should reign for ever, with all His 
enemies put under His feet? Why should not they also be “the multitude of His greatness”? not that 
whereby He is great, but whereby He hath made them great, many as they are, that is, thousands of 
thousands. Just as righteousness too is understood in two ways, that whereby He is righteous, and that 
which He worketh in us, so as to make us His righteousness. These same saints are signified by all the 
musical instruments in succession, to praise God in. For what the Psalmist began with, saying, “Praise the 
Lord in His saints,” that he carrieth out, signifying in various ways these same saints of His. 


5. “Praise Him in the sound of the trumpet” (ver. 3): on account of the surpassing clearness of note of 
their praise. “Praise Him in the psaltery and harp.” The psaltery praiseth God from things above, the harp 
praiseth God from things below; I mean, from things in heaven, and things in earth, as He who made 
heaven and earth. We have already in another Psalm, explained that the psaltery hath that board, whereon 
the series of strings rests that it may give a better sound, above, whereas the harp has it below. “Praise 
Him in the timbrel and choir” (ver. 4). The “timbrel” praiseth God when the flesh is now changed, so that 
there is in it no weakness of earthly corruption. For the timbrel is made of leather dried and strengthened. 
The “choir” praiseth God when society made peaceful praiseth Him. “Praise Him on the strings and 
organ.” Both psaltery and harp, which have been mentioned above, have strings. But “organ” is a general 
name for all instruments of music, although usage has now obtained that those are specially called organ 
which are inflated with bellows: but I do not think that this kind is meant here. For since organ is a Greek 
word, applied generally, as I have said, to all musical instruments, this instrument, to which bellows are 
applied, is called by the Greeks by another name: but it being called organ is rather a Latin and 
conversational usage. When then he saith, “on the strings and organ,” he seemeth to me to have intended 
to signify some instrument which hath strings. For it is not psalteries and harps only that have strings: 
but, because in the psaltery, and harp, on account of the sound from things below and things above, 
somewhat has been found which can be understood after this distinction, he hath suggested to us to seek 
some other meaning in the strings themselves: for they too are flesh, but flesh now set free from 
corruption. And to those, it may be, he added the organ, to signify that they sound not each separately, but 
sound together in most harmonious diversity, just as they are arranged in a musical instrument. For even 
then the saints of God will have their differences, accordant, not discordant, that is, agreeing, not 
disagreeing, just as sweetest harmony arises from sounds differing indeed, but not opposed to one 
another. 


6. “Praise Him on the well-sounding cymbals, praise Him on cymbals of jubilation” (ver. 5). Cymbals touch 
one another in order to sound, and therefore are by some compared to our lips. But I think it better to 
understand that God is in a manner praised on the cymbal, when each is honoured by his neighbour, not 
by himself, and then honouring one another, they give praise to God. But lest any should understand such 
cymbals as sound without life, therefore I think he added, “on cymbals of jubilation.” For “jubilation” that 
is, unspeakable praise, proceedeth not, save from life. Nor do I think that I should pass over what 
musicians say, that there are three kinds of sounds, by voice, by breath, by striking: by voice, uttered by 
throat and windpipe, when man singeth without any instrument; by breath, as by pipe, or anything of that 
sort: by striking, as by harp, or anything of that kind. None then of these kinds is omitted here: for there is 
voice in the choir, breath in the trumpet, striking in the harp, representing mind, spirit, body, but by 
similitudes, not in the proper sense of the words. When then he proposed, “Praise God in His saints,” to 
whom said he this, save to themselves? And in whom are they to praise God, save in themselves? For ye, 
saith he, are “His saints;” ye are “His strength,” but that which He wrought in you; ye are “His mighty 
works, and the multitude of His greatness,” which He hath wrought and set forth in you. Ye are “trumpet, 
psaltery, harp, timbrel, choir, strings, and organ, cymbals of jubilation sounding well,” because sounding 
in harmony. All these are ye: let nought that is vile, nought that is transitory, nought that is ludicrous, be 
here thought of. And since to savour of the flesh is death, “let every spirit praise the Lord” (ver. 6). 


PRAYER OF ST. AUGUSTIN 
WHICH HE WAS WONT TO USE AFTER HIS SERMONS AND LECTURES 


Turn we to the Lord God, the Father Almighty, and with pure hearts offer to Him, so far as our meanness 
can, great and true thanks, with all our hearts praying His exceeding kindness, that of His good pleasure 
He would deign to hear our prayers, that by His Power He would drive out the enemy from our deeds and 
thoughts, that He would increase our faith, guide our understandings, give us spiritual thoughts, and lead 
us to His bliss, through Jesus Christ His Son our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with Him, in the Unity of 
the Holy Spirit, one God, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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Treatise Concerning The Christian Priesthood 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM. 
TRANSLATED WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY 
REV. W. R. W. STEPHENS, M.A., 
PREBENDARY OF CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL, AND RECTOR OF WOOLBEDING, SUSSEX. 


BOOK I 


1. I had many genuine and true friends, men who understood the laws of friendship, and faithfully 
observed them; but out of this large number there was one who excelled all the rest in his attachment to 
me, striving to outstrip them as much as they themselves outstripped ordinary acquaintance. He was one 
of those who were constantly at my side; for we were engaged in the same studies, and employed the 
same teachers. We had the same eagerness and zeal about the studies at which we worked, and a 
passionate desire produced by the same circumstances was equally strong in both of us. For not only 
when we were attending school, but after we had left it, when it became necessary to consider what 
course of life it would be best for us to adopt, we found ourselves to be of the same mind. 


2. And in addition to these, there were other things also which preserved and maintained this concord 
unbroken and secure. For as regarded the greatness of our fatherland neither had one cause to vaunt 
himself over the other, nor was I burdened with riches, and he pinched by poverty, but our means 
corresponded as closely as our tastes. Our families also were of equal rank, and thus everything 
concurred with our disposition. 


3. But when it became our duty to pursue the blessed life of monks, and the true philosophy, our balance 
was no longer even, but his scale mounted high, while I, still entangled in the lusts of this world, dragged 
mine down and kept it low, weighting it with those fancies in which youths are apt to indulge. For the 
future our friendship indeed remained as firm as it was before, but our intercourse was interrupted; for it 
was impossible for persons who were not interested about the same things to spend much time together. 
But as soon as I also began to emerge a little from the flood of worldliness, he received me with open 
arms; yet not even thus could we maintain our former equality: for having got the start of me in time, and 
having displayed great earnestness, he rose again above my level, and soared to a great height. 


4. Being a good man, however, and placing a high value on my friendship, he separated himself from all 
the rest (of the brethren), and spent the whole of his time with me, which he had desired to do before, but 
had been prevented as I was saying by my frivolity. For it was impossible for a man who attended the law- 
courts, and was in a flutter of excitement about the pleasures of the stage, to be often in the company of 
one who was nailed to his books, and never set foot in the market place. Consequently when the 
hindrances were removed, and he had brought me into the same condition of life as himself, he gave free 
vent to the desire with which he had long been laboring. He could not bear leaving me even for a moment, 
and he persistently urged that we should each of us abandon our own home and share a common 
dwelling:—in fact he persuaded me, and the affair was taken in hand. 


5. But the continual lamentations of my mother hindered me from granting him the favor, or rather from 
receiving this boon at his hands. For when she perceived that I was meditating this step, she took me into 
her own private chamber, and, sitting near me on the bed where she had given birth to me, she shed 
torrents of tears, to which she added words yet more pitiable than her weeping, in the following 
lamentable strain: My child, it was not the will of Heaven that I should long enjoy the benefit of thy 
father’s virtue. For his death soon followed the pangs which I endured at thy birth, leaving thee an orphan 
and me a widow before my time to face all the horrors of widowhood, which only those who have 
experienced them can fairly understand. For no words are adequate to describe the tempest-tossed 
condition of a young woman who, having but lately left her paternal home, and being inexperienced in 
business, is suddenly racked by an overwhelming sorrow, and compelled to support a load of care too 
great for her age and sex. For she has to correct the laziness of servants, and to be on the watch for their 
rogueries, to repel the designs of relations, to bear bravely the threats of those who collect the public 
taxes, and harshness in the imposition of rates. And if the departed one should have left a child, even if it 
be a girl, great anxiety will be caused to the mother, although free from much expense and fear: but a boy 
fills her with ten thousand alarms and many anxieties every day, to say nothing of the great expense which 
one is compelled to incur if she wishes to bring him up in a liberal way. None of these things, however, 
induced me to enter into a second marriage, or introduce a second husband into thy father’s house: but I 
held on as I was, in the midst of the storm and uproar, and did not shun the iron furnace of widowhood. 


My foremost help indeed was the grace from above; but it was no small consolation to me under those 
terrible trials to look continually on thy face and to preserve in thee a living image of him who had gone, 
an image indeed which was a fairly exact likeness. 


On this account, even when thou wast an infant, and hadst not yet learned to speak, a time when children 
are the greatest delight to their parents, thou didst afford me much comfort. Nor indeed can you complain 
that, although I bore my widowhood bravely, I diminished thy patrimony, which I know has been the fate 
of many who have had the misfortune to be orphans. For, besides keeping the whole of it intact, I spared 
no expense which was needful to give you an honorable position, spending for this purpose some of my 
own fortune, and of my marriage dowry. Yet do not think that I say these things by way of reproaching 
you; only in return for all these benefits I beg one favor: do not plunge me into a second widowhood; nor 
revive the grief which is now laid to rest: wait for my death: it may be in a little while I shall depart. The 
young indeed look forward to a distant old age; but we who have grown old have nothing but death to wait 
for. When, then, you shall have committed my body to the ground, and mingled my bones with thy 
father’s, embark for a long voyage, and set sail on any sea thou wilt: then there will be no one to hinder 
thee: but as long as my life lasts, be content to live with me. Do not, I pray you, oppose God in vain, 
involving me without cause, who have done you no wrong, in these great calamities. For if you have any 
reason to complain that I drag you into worldly cares, and force you to attend to business, do not be 
restrained by any reverence for the laws of nature, for training or custom, but fly from me as an enemy; 
but if, on the contrary, I do everything to provide leisure for thy journey through this life, let this bond at 
least if nothing else keep thee by me. For couldst thou say that ten thousand loved thee, yet no one will 
afford thee the enjoyment of so much liberty, seeing there is no one who is equally anxious for thy welfare. 


6. These words, and more, my mother spake to me, and I related them to that noble youth. But he, so far 
from being disheartened by these speeches, was the more urgent in making the same request as before. 
Now while we were thus situated, he continually entreating, and I refusing my assent, we were both of us 
disturbed by a report suddenly reaching us that we were about to be advanced to the dignity of the 
episcopate. As soon as I heard this rumor I was seized with alarm and perplexity: with alarm lest I should 
be made captive against my will, and perplexity, inquiring as I often did whence any such idea concerning 
us could have entered the minds of these men; for looking to myself I found nothing worthy of such an 
honor. But that noble youth having come to me privately, and having conferred with me about these things 
as if with one who was ignorant of the rumor, begged that we might in this instance also as formerly 
shape our action and our counsels the same way: for he would readily follow me whichever course I might 
pursue, whether I attempted flight or submitted to be captured. Perceiving then his eagerness, and 
considering that I should inflict a loss upon the whole body of the Church if, owing to my own weakness, I 
were to deprive the flock of Christ of a young man who was so good and so well qualified for the 
supervision of large numbers, I abstained from disclosing to him the purpose which I had formed, 
although I had never before allowed any of my plans to be concealed from him. I now told him that it 
would be best to postpone our decision concerning this matter to another season, as it was not 
immediately pressing, and by so doing persuaded him to dismiss it from his thoughts, and at the same 
time encouraged him to hope that, if such a thing should ever happen to us, I should be of the same mind 
with him. But after a short time, when one who was to ordain us arrived, I kept myself concealed, but 
Basil, ignorant of this, was taken away on another pretext, and made to take the yoke, hoping from the 
promises which I had made to him that I should certainly follow, or rather supposing that he was following 
me. For some of those who were present, seeing that he resented being seized, deceived him by 
exclaiming how strange it was that one who was generally reputed to be the more hot tempered (meaning 
me), had yielded very mildly to the judgment of the Fathers, whereas he, who was reckoned a much wiser 
and milder kind of man, had shown himself hotheaded and conceited, being unruly, restive, and 
contradictory. Having yielded to these remonstrances, and afterwards having learned that I had escaped 
capture, he came to me in deep dejection, sat down near me and tried to speak, but was hindered by 
distress of mind and inability to express in words the violence to which he had been subjected. No sooner 
had he opened his mouth than he was prevented from utterance by grief cutting short his words before 
they could pass his lips. Seeing, then, his tearful and agitated condition, and knowing as I did the cause, I 
laughed for joy, and, seizing his right hand, I forced a kiss on him, and praised God that my plan had 
ended so successfully, as I had always prayed it might. But when he saw that I was delighted and beaming 
with joy, and understood that he had been deceived by me, he was yet more vexed and distressed. 


7. And when he had a little recovered from this agitation of mind, he began: If you have rejected the part 
allotted to you, and have no further regard for me (I know not indeed for what cause), you ought at least 
to consider your own reputation; but as it is you have opened the mouths of all, and the world is saying 
that you have declined this ministry through love of vainglory, and there is no one who will deliver you 
from this accusation. As for me, I cannot bear to go into the market place; there are so many who come up 
to me and reproach me every day. For, when they see me anywhere in the city, all my intimate friends take 
me aside, and cast the greater part of the blame upon me. Knowing his intention, they say, for none of his 
affairs could be kept secret from you, you should not have concealed it, but ought to have communicated 
it to us, and we should have been at no loss to devise some plan for capturing him. But I am too much 
ashamed and abashed to tell them that I did not know you had long been plotting this trick, lest they 
should say that our friendship was a mere pretence. For even if it is so, as indeed it is—nor would you 
yourself deny it after what you have done to me—yet it is well to hide our misfortune from the outside 


world, and persons who entertain but a moderate opinion of us. I shrink from telling them the truth, and 
how things really stand with us, and I am compelled in future to keep silence, and look down on the 
ground, and turn away to avoid those whom I meet. For if I escape the condemnation on the former 
charge, I am forced to undergo judgment for speaking falsehood. For they will never believe me when I 
say that you ranged Basil amongst those who are not permitted to know your secret affairs. Of this, 
however, I will not take much account, since it has seemed agreeable to you, but how shall we endure the 
future disgrace? for some accuse you of arrogance, others of vainglory: while those who are our more 
merciful accusers, lay both these offences to our charge, and add that we have insulted those who did us 
honor, although had they experienced even greater indignity it would only have served them right for 
passing over so many and such distinguished men and advancing mere youths, who were but yesterday 
immersed in the interests of this world, to such a dignity as they never have dreamed of obtaining, in 
order that they may for a brief season knit the eyebrows, wear dusky garments, and put on a grave face. 
Those who from the dawn of manhood to extreme old age have diligently practised self-discipline, are now 
to be placed under the government of youths who have not even heard the laws which should regulate 
their administration of this office. I am perpetually assailed by persons who say such things and worse, 
and am at a loss how to reply to them; but I pray you tell me: for I do not suppose that you took to flight 
and incurred such hatred from such distinguished men without cause or consideration, but that your 
decision was made with reasoning and circumspection: whence also I conjecture that you have some 
argument ready for your defence. Tell me, then, whether there is any fair excuse which I can make to 
those who accuse us. 


For I do not demand any account for the wrongs which I have sustained at your hands, nor for the deceit 
or treachery you have practised, nor for the advantage which you have derived from me in the past. For I 
placed my very life, so to say, in your hands, yet you have treated me with as much guile as if it had been 
your business to guard yourself against an enemy. Yet if you knew this decision of ours to be profitable, 
you ought not to have avoided the gain: if on the contrary injurious, you should have saved me also from 
the loss, as you always said that you esteemed me before every one else. But you have done everything to 
make me fall into the snare: and you had no need of guile and hypocrisy in dealing with one who was wont 
to display the utmost sincerity and candor in speech and action towards thee. Nevertheless, as I said, I do 
not now accuse you of any of these things, or reproach you for the lonely position in which you have 
placed me by breaking off those conferences from which we often derived no small pleasure and profit; 
but all these things I pass by, and bear in silence and meekness, not that thou hast acted meekly in 
transgressing against me, but because from the day that I cherished thy friendship I laid it down as a rule 
for myself, that whatever sorrow you might cause me I would never force you to the necessity of an 
apology. For you know yourself that you have inflicted no small loss on me if at least you remember what 
we were always saying ourselves, and the outside world also said concerning us, that it was a great gain 
for us to be of one mind and be guarded by each other’s friendship. Every one said, indeed, that our 
concord would bring no small advantage to many besides ourselves; I never perceived, however, so far as 
I am concerned, how it could be of advantage to others: but I did say that we should at least derive this 
benefit from it: that those who wished to contend with us would find us difficult to master. And I never 
ceased reminding you of these things: saying the age is a cruel one, and designing men are many, genuine 
love is no more, and the deadly pest of envy has crept into its place: we walk in the midst of snares, and 
on the edge of battlements; those who are ready to rejoice in our misfortunes, if any should befall us, are 
many and beset us from many quarters: whereas there is no one to condole with us, or at least the 
number of such may be easily counted. Beware that we do not by separation incur much ridicule, and 
damage worse than ridicule. Brother aided by brother is like a strong city, and well fortified kingdom. Do 
not dissolve this genuine intimacy, nor break down the fortress. Such things and more I was continually 
saying, not indeed that I ever suspected anything of this kind, but supposing you to be entirely sound in 
your relation towards me, I did it as a superfluous precaution, wishing to preserve in health one who was 
already sound; but unwittingly, as it seems, I was administering medicines to a sick man: and even so I 
have not been fortunate enough to do any good, and have gained nothing by my excess of forethought. For 
having totally cast away all these considerations, without giving them a thought, you have turned me 
adrift like an unballasted vessel on an untried ocean, taking no heed of those fierce billows which I must 
encounter. For if it should ever be my lot to undergo calumny, or mockery, or any other kind of insult or 
menace (and such things must frequently occur), to whom shall I fly for refuge: to whom shall I impart my 
distress, who will be willing to succour me and drive back my assailants and put a stop to their assaults? 
who will solace me and prepare me to bear the coarse ribaldry which may yet be in store for me. There is 
no one since you stand aloof from this terrible strife, and cannot even hear my cry. Seest thou then what 
mischief thou hast wrought? now that thou hast dealt the blow, dost thou perceive what a deadly wound 
thou hast inflicted? But let all this pass: for it is impossible to undo the past, or to find a path through 
pathless difficulties. What shall I say to the outside world? what defence shall I make to their accusations. 


8. Chrysostom: Be of good cheer, I replied, for I am not only ready to answer for myself in these matters, 
but I will also endeavor as well as I am able to render an account of those for which you have not held me 
answerable. Indeed, if you wish it, I will make them the starting-point of my defence. For it would be a 
strange piece of stupidity on my part if, thinking only of praise from the outside public, and doing my best 
to silence their accusations, I were unable to convince my dearest of all friends that I am not wronging 
him, and were to treat him with indifference greater than the zeal which he has displayed on my behalf, 
treating me with such forbearance as even to refrain from accusing me of the wrongs which he says he 


has suffered from me, and putting his own interests out of the question in consideration for mine. 


What is the wrong that I have done thee, since I have determined to embark from this point upon the sea 
of apology? Is it that I misled you and concealed my purpose? Yet I did it for the benefit of thyself who 
wast deceived, and of those to whom I surrendered you by means of this deceit. For if the evil of deception 
is absolute, and it is never right to make use of it, Iam prepared to pay any penalty you please: or rather, 
as you will never endure to inflict punishment upon me, I shall subject myself to the same condemnation 
which is pronounced by judges on evil-doers when their accusers have convicted them. But if the thing is 
not always harmful, but becomes good or bad according to the intention of those who practise it, you must 
desist from complaining of deceit, and prove that it has been devised against you for a bad purpose; and 
as long as this proof is wanting it would only be fair for those who wish to conduct themselves prudently, 
not only to abstain from reproaches and accusation, but even to give a friendly reception to the deceiver. 
For a well-timed deception, undertaken with an upright intention, has such advantages, that many 
persons have often had to undergo punishment for abstaining from fraud. And if you investigate the 
history of generals who have enjoyed the highest reputation from the earliest ages, you will find that most 
of their triumphs were achieved by stratagem, and that such are more highly commended than those who 
conquer in open fight. For the latter conduct their campaigns with greater expenditure of money and men, 
so that they gain nothing by the victory, but suffer just as much distress as those who have been defeated, 
both in the sacrifice of troops and the exhaustion of funds. But, besides this, they are not even permitted 
to enjoy all the glory which pertains to the victory; for no small part of it is reaped by those who have 
fallen, because in spirit they were victorious, their defeat was only a bodily one: so that had it been 
possible for them not to fall when they were wounded, and death had not come and put the finishing 
stroke to their labors, there would have been no end of their prowess. But one who has been able to gain 
the victory by stratagem involves the enemy in ridicule as well as disaster. Again, in the other case both 
sides equally carry off the honors bestowed upon valor, whereas in this case they do not equally obtain 
those which are bestowed on wisdom, but the prize falls entirely to the victors, and, another point no less 
important is that they preserve the joy of the victory for the state unalloyed; for abundance of resources 
and multitudes of men are not like mental powers: the former indeed if continually used in war 
necessarily become exhausted, and fail those who possess them, whereas it is the nature of wisdom to 
increase the more it is exercised. And not in war only, but also in peace the need of deceit may be found, 
not merely in reference to the affairs of the state, but also in private life, in the dealings of husband with 
wife and wife with husband, son with father, friend with friend, and also children with a parent. For the 
daughter of Saul would not have been able to rescue her husband out of Saul’s hands except by deceiving 
her father. And her brother, wishing to save him whom she had rescued when he was again in danger, 
made use of the same weapon as the wife. 


Basil: But none of these cases apply to me: for I am not an enemy, nor one of those who are striving to 
injure thee, but quite the contrary. For I entrusted all my interests to your judgment, and always followed 
it whenever you bid me. 


Chrysostom: But, my admirable and excellent Sir, this is the very reason why I took the precaution of 
saying that it was a good thing to employ this kind of deceit, not only in war, and in dealing with enemies, 
but also in peace, and in dealing with our dearest friends. For as a proof that it is beneficial not only to the 
deceivers, but also to those who are deceived; if you go to any of the physicians and ask them how they 
relieve their patients from disease, they will tell you that they do not depend upon their professional skill 
alone, but sometimes conduct the sick to health by availing themselves of deceit, and blending the 
assistance which they derive from it with their art. For when the waywardness of the patient and the 
obstinacy of the complaint baffle the counsels of the physicians, it is then necessary to put on the mask of 
deceit in order that, as on the stage, they may be able to hide what really takes place. But, if you please, I 
will relate to you one instance of stratagem out of many which I have heard of being contrived by the sons 
of the healing art. A man was once suddenly attacked by a fever of great severity; the burning heat 
increased, and the patient rejected the remedies which could have reduced it and craved for a draught of 
pure wine, passionately entreating all who approached to give it him and enable him to satiate this deadly 
craving—I say deadly, for if any one had gratified this request he would not only have exasperated the 
fever, but also have driven the unhappy man frantic. Thereupon, professional skill being baffled, and at 
the end of its resources and utterly thrown away, stratagem stepped in and displayed its power in the way 
which I will now relate. For the physician took an earthen cup brought straight out of the furnace, and 
having steeped it in wine, then drew it out empty, filled it with water, and, having ordered the chamber 
where the sick man lay to be darkened with curtains that the light might not reveal the trick, he gave it 
him to drink, pretending that it was filled with undiluted wine. And the man, before he had taken it in his 
hands, being deceived by the smell, did not wait to examine what was given him, but convinced by the 
odor, and deceived by the darkness, eagerly gulped down the draught, and being satiated with it 
immediately shook off the feeling of suffocation and escaped the imminent peril. Do you see the advantage 
of deceit? And if any one were to reckon up all the tricks of physicians the list would run on to an 
indefinite length. And not only those who heal the body but those also who attend to the diseases of the 
soul may be found continually making use of this remedy. Thus the blessed Paul attracted those multitudes 
of Jews: with this purpose he circumcised Timothy, although he warned the Galatians in his letter that 
Christ would not profit those who were circumcised. For this cause he submitted to the law, although he 
reckoned the righteousness which came from the law but loss after receiving the faith in Christ. For great 


is the value of deceit, provided it be not introduced with a mischievous intention. In fact action of this kind 
ought not to be called deceit, but rather a kind of good management, cleverness and skill, capable of 
finding out ways where resources fail, and making up for the defects of the mind. For I would not call 
Phinees a murderer, although he slew two human beings with one stroke: nor yet Elias after the slaughter 
of the 100 soldiers, and the captain, and the torrents of blood which he caused to be shed by the 
destruction of those who sacrificed to devils. For if we were to concede this, and to examine the bare 
deeds in themselves apart from the intention of the doers, one might if he pleased judge Abraham guilty 
of child-murder and accuse his grandson and descendant of wickedness and guile. For the one got 
possession of the birthright, and the other transferred the wealth of the Egyptians to the host of the 
Israelites. But this is not the case: away with the audacious thought! For we not only acquit them of 
blame, but also admire them because of these things, since even God commended them for the same. For 
that man would fairly deserve to be called a deceiver who made an unrighteous use of the practice, not 
one who did so with a salutary purpose. And often it is necessary to deceive, and to do the greatest 
benefits by means of this device, whereas he who has gone by a straight course has done great mischief to 
the person whom he has not deceived. 


BOOK II 


1. That it is possible then to make use of deceit for a good purpose, or rather that in such a case it ought 
not to be called deceit, but a kind of good management worthy of all admiration, might be proved at 
greater length; but since what has already been said suffices for demonstration, it would be irksome and 
tedious to lengthen out my discourse upon the subject. And now it will remain for you to prove whether I 
have not employed this art to your advantage. 


Basil: And what kind of advantage have I derived from this piece of good management, or wise policy, or 
whatever you may please to call it, so as to persuade me that I have not been deceived by you? 


Chrysostom: What advantage, pray, could be greater than to be seen doing those things which Christ with 
his own lips declared to be proofs of love to Himself? For addressing the leader of the apostles He said, 
“Peter, lovest thou me?” and when he confessed that he did, the Lord added, “if thou lovest me tend my 
sheep.” The Master asked the disciple if He was loved by him, not in order to get information (how should 
He who penetrates the hearts of all men?), but in order to teach us how great an interest He takes in the 
superintendence of these sheep. This being plain, it will likewise be manifest that a great and unspeakable 
reward will be reserved for him whose labors are concerned with these sheep, upon which Christ places 
such a high value. For when we see any one bestowing care upon members of our household, or upon our 
flocks, we count his zeal for them as a sign of love towards ourselves: yet all these things are to be bought 
for money:—with how great a gift then will He requite those who tend the flock which He purchased, not 
with money, nor anything of that kind, but by His own death, giving his own blood as the price of the herd. 
Wherefore when the disciple said, “Thou knowest Lord that I love Thee,” and invoked the beloved one 
Himself as a witness of his love, the Saviour did not stop there, but added that which was the token of 
love. For He did not at that time wish to show how much Peter loved Him, but how much He Himself loved 
His own Church, and he desired to teach Peter and all of us that we also should bestow much zeal upon 
the same. For why did God not spare His only-begotten Son, but delivered Him up, although the only one 
He had? It was that He might reconcile to Himself those who were disposed towards Him as enemies, and 
make them His peculiar people. For what purpose did He shed His blood? It was that He might win these 
sheep which He entrusted to Peter and his successors. Naturally then did Christ say, “Who then is the 
faithful and wise servant, whom his lord shall make ruler over His household.” Again, the words are those 
of one who is in doubt, yet the speaker did not utter them in doubt, but just as He asked Peter whether he 
loved Him, not from any need to learn the affection of the disciple, but from a desire to show the 
exceeding depth of his own love: so now also when He says, “Who then is the faithful and wise servant?” 
he speaks not as being ignorant who is faithful and wise, but as desiring to set forth the rarity of such a 
character, and the greatness of this office. Observe at any rate how great the reward is—”He will appoint 
him,” he says, “ruler over all his goods.” 


2. Will you, then, still contend that you were not rightly deceived, when you are about to superintend the 
things which belong to God, and are doing that which when Peter did the Lord said he should be able to 
surpass the rest of the apostles, for His words were, “Peter, lovest thou me more than these?” Yet He 
might have said to him, “If thou lovest me practise fasting, sleeping on the ground, and prolonged vigils, 
defend the wronged, be as a father to orphans, and supply the place of a husband to their mother.” But as 
a matter of fact, setting aside all these things, what does He say? “Tend my sheep.” For those things 
which I have already mentioned might easily be performed by many even of those who are under 
authority, women as well as men; but when one is required to preside over the Church, and to be 
entrusted with the care of so many souls, the whole female sex must retire before the magnitude of the 
task, and the majority of men also; and we must bring forward those who to a large extent surpass all 
others, and soar as much above them in excellence of spirit as Saul overtopped the whole Hebrew nation 
in bodily stature: or rather far more. For in this case let me not take the height of shoulders as the 
standard of inquiry; but let the distinction between the pastor and his charge be as great as that between 
rational man and irrational creatures, not to say even greater, inasmuch as the risk is concerned with 
things of far greater importance. He indeed who has lost sheep, either through the ravages of wolves, or 


the attacks of robbers, or through murrain, or any other disaster befalling them, might perhaps obtain 
some indulgence from the owner of the flock; and even if the latter should demand satisfaction the penalty 
would be only a matter of money: but he who has human beings entrusted to him, the rational flock of 
Christ, incurs a penalty in the first place for the loss of the sheep, which goes beyond material things and 
touches his own life: and in the second place he has to carry on a far greater and more difficult contest. 
For he has not to contend with wolves, nor to dread robbers, nor to consider how he may avert pestilence 
from the flock. With whom then has he to fight? with whom has he to wrestle? Listen to the words of St. 
Paul. “We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.” Do you see the terrible 
multitude of enemies, and their fierce squadrons, not steel clad, but endued with a nature which is of 
itself an equivalent for a complete suit of armor. Would you see yet another host, stern and cruel, 
beleaguering this flock? This also you shall behold from the same post of observation. For he who has 
discoursed to us concerning the others, points out these enemies also to us, speaking in a certain place on 
this wise: “The works of the flesh are manifest, which are these, fornication, adultery, uncleanness, 
lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulation, wrath, strife, backbitings, whisperings, 
swellings, tumults,” and many more besides; for he did not make a complete list, but left us to understand 
the rest from these. Moreover, in the case of the shepherd of irrational creatures, those who wish to 
destroy the flock, when they see the guardian take to flight, cease making war upon him, and are 
contented with the seizure of the cattle: but in this case, even should they capture the whole flock, they do 
not leave the shepherd unmolested, but attack him all the more, and wax bolder, ceasing not until they 
have either overthrown him, or have themselves been vanquished. Again, the afflictions of sheep are 
manifest, whether it be famine, or pestilence, or wounds, or whatsoever else it may be which distresses 
them, and this might help not a little towards the relief of those who are oppressed in these ways. And 
there is yet another fact greater than this which facilitates release from this kind of infirmity. And what is 
that? The shepherds with great authority compel the sheep to receive the remedy when they do not 
willingly submit to it. For it is easy to bind them when cautery or cutting is required, and to keep them 
inside the fold for a long time, whenever it is expedient, and to bring them one kind of food instead of 
another, and to cut them off from their supplies of water, and all other things which the shepherds may 
decide to be conducive to their health they perform with great ease. 


3. But in the case of human infirmities, it is not easy in the first place for a man to discern them, for no 
man “knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in him.” How then can any one apply 
the remedy for the disease of which he does not know the character, often indeed being unable to 
understand it even should he happen to sicken with it himself? And even when it becomes manifest, it 
causes him yet more trouble: for it is not possible to doctor all men with the same authority with which 
the shepherd treats his sheep. For in this case also it is necessary to bind and to restrain from food, and to 
use cautery or the knife: but the reception of the treatment depends on the will of the patient, not of him 
who applies the remedy. For this also was perceived by that wonderful man (St. Paul) when he said to the 
Corinthians—” Not for that we have dominion over your faith, but are helpers of your joy.” For Christians 
above all men are not permitted forcibly to correct the failings of those who sin. Secular judges indeed, 
when they have captured malefactors under the law, show their authority to be great, and prevent them 
even against their will from following their own devices: but in our case the wrong-doer must be made 
better, not by force, but by persuasion. For neither has authority of this kind for the restraint of sinners 
been given us by law, nor, if it had been given, should we have any field for the exercise of our power, 
inasmuch as God rewards those who abstain from evil by their own choice, not of necessity. Consequently 
much skill is required that our patients may be induced to submit willingly to the treatment prescribed by 
the physicians, and not only this, but that they may be grateful also for the cure. For if any one when he is 
bound becomes restive (which it is in his power to be), he makes the mischief worse; and if he should pay 
no heed to the words which cut like steel, he inflicts another wound by means of this contempt, and the 
intention to heal only becomes the occasion of a worse disorder. For it is not possible for any one to cure a 
man by compulsion against his will. 


4. What then is one to do? For if you deal too gently with him who needs a severe application of the knife, 
and do not strike deep into one who requires such treatment, you remove one part of the sore but leave 
the other: and if on the other hand you make the requisite incision unsparingly, the patient, driven to 
desperation by his sufferings, will often fling everything away at once, both the remedy and the bandage, 
and throw himself down headlong, “breaking the yoke and bursting the band.” I could tell of many who 
have run into extreme evils because the due penalty of their sins was exacted. For we ought not, in 
applying punishment, merely to proportion it to the scale of the offence, but rather to keep in view the 
disposition of the sinner, lest whilst wishing to mend what is torn, you make the rent worse, and in your 
zealous endeavors to restore what is fallen, you make the ruin greater. For weak and careless characters, 
addicted for the most part to the pleasures of the world, and having occasion to be proud on account of 
birth and position, may yet, if gently and gradually brought to repent of their errors, be delivered, 
partially at least, if not perfectly, from the evils by which they are possessed: but if any one were to inflict 
the discipline all at once, he would deprive them of this slight chance of amendment. For when once the 
soul has been forced to put off shame it lapses into a callous condition, and neither yields to kindly words 
nor bends to threats, nor is susceptible of gratitude, but becomes far worse than that city which the 
prophet reproached, saying, “thou hadst the face of a harlot, refusing to be ashamed before all men.” 
Therefore the pastor has need of much discretion, and of a myriad eyes to observe on every side the habit 


of the soul. For as many are uplifted to pride, and then sink into despair of their salvation, from inability to 
endure severe remedies, so are there some, who from paying no penalty equivalent to their sins, fall into 
negligence, and become far worse, and are impelled to greater sins. It behoves the priest therefore to 
leave none of these things unexamined, but, after a thorough inquiry into all of them, to apply such 
remedies as he has appositely to each case, lest his zeal prove to be in vain. And not in this matter only, 
but also in the work of knitting together the severed members of the Church, one can see that he has 
much to do. For the pastor of sheep has his flock following him, wherever he may lead them: and if any 
should stray out of the straight path, and, deserting the good pasture, feed in unproductive or rugged 
places, a loud shout suffices to collect them and bring back to the fold those who have been parted from 
it: but ifa human being wanders away from the right faith, great exertion, perseverance and patience are 
required; for he cannot be dragged back by force, nor constrained by fear, but must be led back by 
persuasion to the truth from which he originally swerved. The pastor therefore ought to be of a noble 
spirit, so as not to despond, or to despair of the salvation of wanderers from the fold, but continually to 
reason with himself and say, “Peradventure God will give them repentance to the acknowledging of the 
truth, and that they may recover themselves out of the snare of the devil.” Therefore the Lord, when 
addressing His disciples, said, “Who then is the faithful and wise servant?” For he indeed who disciplines 
himself compasses only his own advantage, but the benefit of the pastoral function extends to the whole 
people. And one who dispenses money to the needy, or otherwise succors the oppressed, benefits his 
neighbors to some extent, but so much less than the priest in proportion as the body is inferior to the soul. 
Rightly therefore did the Lord say that zeal for the flock was a token of love for Himself. 


Basil: But thou thyself—dost thou not love Christ? 


Chrysostom: Yea, I love Him, and shall never cease loving Him; but I fear lest I should provoke Him whom 
I love. 


Basil: But what riddle can there be more obscure than this—Christ has commanded him who loves Him to 
tend His sheep, and yet you say that you decline to tend them because you love Him who gave this 
command? 


Chrysostom: My saying is no riddle, but very intelligible and simple, for if I were well qualified to 
administer this office, as Christ desired it, and then shunned it, my remark might be open to doubt, but 
since the infirmity of my spirit renders me useless for this ministry, why does my saying deserve to be 
called in question? For I fear lest if I took the flock in hand when it was in good condition and well 
nourished, and then wasted it through my unskilfulness, I should provoke against myself the God who so 
loved the flock as to give Himself up for their salvation and ransom. 


Basil: You speak in jest: for if you were in earnest I know not how you would have proved me to be justly 
grieved otherwise than by means of these very words whereby you have endeavored to dispel my 
dejection. I knew indeed before that you had deceived and betrayed me, but much more now, when you 
have undertaken to clear yourself of my accusations, do I plainly perceive and understand the extent of 
the evils into which you have led me. For if you withdrew yourself from this ministry because you were 
conscious that your spirit was not equal to the burden of the task, I ought to have been rescued from it 
before you, even if I had chanced to have a great desire for it, to say nothing of having confided to you the 
entire decision of these matters: but as it is, you have looked solely to your own interest and neglected 
mine. Would indeed you had entirely neglected them; then I should have been well content: but you 
plotted to facilitate my capture by those who wished to seize me. For you cannot take shelter in the 
argument that public opinion deceived you and induced you to imagine great and wonderful things 
concerning me. For I was none of your wonderful and distinguished men, nor, had this been the case, 
ought you to have preferred public opinion to truth. For if I had never permitted you to enjoy my society, 
you might have seemed to have a reasonable pretext for being guided in your vote by public report; but if 
there is no one who has such thorough knowledge of my affairs, if you are acquainted with my character 
better than my parents and those who brought me up, what argument can you employ which will be 
convincing enough to persuade your hearers that you did not purposely thrust me into this danger: say, 
what answer shall I make to your accusers? 


Chrysostom: Nay! I will not proceed to those questions until I have resolved such as concern yourself 
alone, if you were to ask me ten thousand times to dispose of these charges. You said indeed that 
ignorance would bring me forgiveness, and that I should have been free from all accusation if I had 
brought you into your present position not knowing anything about you, but that as I did not betray you in 
ignorance, but was intimately acquainted with your affairs, I was deprived of all reasonable pretext and 
excuse. But I say precisely the reverse: for in such matters there is need of careful scrutiny, and he who is 
going to present any one as qualified for the priesthood ought not to be content with public report only, 
but should also himself, above all and before all, investigate the man’s character. For when the blessed 
Paul says, “He must also have a good report of them which are without,” he does not dispense with an 
exact and rigorous inquiry, nor does he assign to such testimony precedence over the scrutiny required in 
such cases. For after much previous discourse, he mentioned this additional testimony, proving that one 
must not be contented with it alone for elections of this kind, but take it into consideration along with the 
rest. For public report often speaks false; but when careful investigation precedes, no further danger need 


be apprehended from it. On this account, after the other kinds of evidence he places that which comes 
from those who are without. For he did not simply say, “he must have a good report,” but added the 
words, “from them which are without,” wishing to show that before the report of those without he must be 
carefully examined. Inasmuch, then, as I myself knew your affairs better than your parents, as you also 
yourself acknowledged, I might deserve to be released from all blame. 


Basil: Nay this is the very reason why you could not escape, if any one chose to indite you. Do you not 
remember hearing from me, and often learning from my actual conduct, the feebleness of my character? 
Were you not perpetually taunting me for my pusillanimity, because I was so easily dejected by ordinary 
cares? 


5. Chrysostom: I do indeed remember often hearing such things said by you; I would not deny it. But if I 
ever taunted you, I did it in sport and not in serious truth. However, I do not now dispute about these 
matters, and I claim the same degree of forbearance from you while I wish to make mention of some of 
the good qualities which you possess. For if you attempt to convict me of saying what is untrue, I shall not 
spare you, but shall prove that you say these things rather by way of self-depreciation than with a view to 
truth, and I will employ no evidence but your own words and deeds to demonstrate the truth of my 
assertion. And now the first question I wish to ask of you is this: do you know how great the power of love 
is? For omitting all the miracles which were to be wrought by the apostles, Christ said, “Hereby shall men 
know that ye are my disciples if ye love one another,” and Paul said that it was the fulfilling of the law, and 
that in default of it no spiritual gift had any profit. Well, this choice good, the distinguishing mark of 
Christ’s disciples, the gift which is higher than all other gifts, I perceived to be deeply implanted in your 
soul, and teeming with much fruit. 


Basil: I acknowledge indeed that the matter is one of deep concern to me, and that I endeavor most 
earnestly to keep this commandment, but that I have not even half succeeded in so doing, even you 
yourself would bear me witness if you would leave off talking out of partiality, and simply respect the 
truth. 


6. Chrysostom: Well, then, I shall betake myself to my evidences, and shall now do what I threatened, 
proving that you wish to disparage yourself rather than to speak the truth. But I will mention a fact which 
has only just occurred, that no one may suspect me of attempting to obscure the truth by the great lapse 
of time in relating events long past, as oblivion would then prevent any objection being made to the things 
which I might say with a view to gratification. For when one of our intimate friends, having been falsely 
accused of insult and folly, was in extreme peril, you then flung yourself into the midst of the danger, 
although you were not summoned by any one, or appealed to by the person who was about to be involved 
in danger. Such was the fact: but that I may convict you out of your own mouth, I will remind you of the 
words you uttered: for when some did not approve of this zeal, while others commended and admired it, 
“How can I help myself?” you said to those who accused you, “for I do not know how otherwise to love 
than by giving up my life when it is necessary to save any of my friends who is in danger:” thus repeating, 
in different words, indeed, but with the same meaning, what Christ said to his disciples when he laid down 
the definition of perfect love. “Greater love,” He said, “hath no man than this that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” If then it is impossible to find greater love than this, you have attained its limit, and both 
by your deeds and words have crowned the summit. This is why I betrayed you, this is why I contrived 
that plot. Do I now convince you that it was not from any malicious intent, nor from any desire to thrust 
you into danger, but from a persuasion of your future usefulness that I dragged you into this course? 


Basil: Do you then suppose that love is sufficient for the correction of one’s fellowmen? 


Chrysostom: Certainly it would contribute in a great measure to this end. But if you wish me to produce 
evidence of your practical wisdom also, I will proceed to do so, and will prove that your understanding 
exceeds your lovingkindness. 


At these remarks he blushed scarlet and said, “Let my character be now dismissed: for it was not about 
this that I originally demanded an explanation; but if you have any just answer to make to those who are 
without, I would gladly hear what you have to say. Wherefore, abandoning this vain contest, tell me what 
defence I shall make, both to those who have honored you and to those who are distressed on their 
account, considering them to be insulted. 


7. Chrysostom: This is just the point to which I am finally hastening, for as my explanation to you has been 
completed I shall easily turn to this part of my defence. What then is the accusation made by these 
persons, and what are their charges? They say that they have been insulted and grievously wronged by 
me because I have not accepted the honor which they wished to confer upon me. Now in the first place I 
say that no account should be taken of the insult shown to men, seeing that by paying honor to them I 
should be compelled to offend God. And I should say to those who are displeased that it is not safe to take 
offence at these things, but does them much harm. For I think that those who stay themselves on God and 
look to Him alone, ought to be so religiously disposed as not to account such a thing an insult, even if they 
happened to be a thousand times dishonored. But that I have not gone so far as even to think of daring 
anything of this kind is manifest from what I am about to say. For if indeed I had been induced by 
arrogance and vainglory, as you have often said some slanderously affirm, to assent to my accusers, I 


should have been one of the most iniquitous of mankind, having treated great and excellent men, my 
benefactors moreover, with contempt. For if men ought to be punished for wronging those who have never 
wronged them, how ought we to honor those who have spontaneously preferred to honor us? For no one 
could possibly say that they were requiting me for any benefits small or great which they had received at 
my hands. How great a punishment then would one deserve if one requited them in the contrary manner. 
But if such a thing never entered my mind, and I declined the heavy burden with quite a different 
intention, why do they refuse to pardon me (even if they do not consent to approve), but accuse me of 
having selfishly spared my own soul? For so far from having insulted the men in question I should say that 
I had even honored them by my refusal. 


And do not be surprised at the paradoxical nature of my remark, for I shall supply a speedy solution of it. 


8. For had I accepted the office, I do not say all men, but those who take pleasure in speaking evil, might 
have suspected and said many things concerning myself who had been elected and concerning them, the 
electors: for instance, that they regarded wealth, and admired splendor of rank, or had been induced by 
flattery to promote me to this honor: indeed I cannot say whether some one might not have suspected that 
they were bribed by money. Moreover, they would have said, “Christ called fishermen, tentmakers, and 
publicans to this dignity, whereas these men reject those who support themselves by daily labor: but if 
there be any one who devotes himself to secular learning, and is brought up in idleness, him they receive 
and admire. For why, pray, have they passed by men who have undergone innumerable toils in the service 
of the Church, and suddenly dragged into this dignity one who has never experienced any labors of this 
kind, but has spent all his youth in the vain study of secular learning.” These things and more they might 
have said had I accepted the office: but not so now. For every pretext for maligning is now cut away from 
them, and they can neither accuse me of flattery, nor the others of receiving bribes, unless some choose to 
act like mere madmen. For how could one who used flattery and expended money in order to obtain the 
dignity, have abandoned it to others when he might have obtained it? For this would be just as if a man 
who had bestowed much labor upon the ground in order that the corn field might be laden with abundant 
produce, and the presses overflow with wine, after innumerable toils and great expenditure of money 
were to surrender the fruits to others just when it was time to reap his corn and gather in his vintage. Do 
you see that although what was said might be far from the truth, nevertheless those who wished to 
calumniate the electors would then have had a pretext for alleging that the choice was made without fair 
judgment and consideration. But as it is I have prevented them from being open mouthed, or even 
uttering a single word on the subject. Such then and more would have been their remarks at the outset. 
But after undertaking the ministry I should not have been able day by day to defend myself against 
accusers, even if I had done everything faultlessly, to say nothing of the many mistakes which I must have 
made owing to my youth and inexperience. But now I have saved the electors from this kind of accusation 
also, whereas in the other case I should have involved them in innumerable reproaches. For what would 
not the world have said? “They have committed affairs of such vast interest and importance to thoughtless 
youths, they have defiled the flock of God, and Christian affairs have become a jest and a laughing-stock.” 
But now “all iniquity shall stop her mouth.” For although they may say these things on your account, you 
will speedily teach them by your acts that understanding is not to be estimated by age, and the grey head 
is not to be the test of an elder—that the young man ought not to be absolutely excluded from the 
ministry, but only the novice: and the difference between the two is great. 


BOOK III 


1. Chrysostom: As regards the insult to those who have done me honor, what I have already said might be 
sufficient to prove that in avoiding this office I had no desire to put them to shame; but I will now 
endeavor to make it evident, to the best of my ability, that I was not puffed up by arrogance of any kind. 
For if the choice of a generalship or a kingdom had been submitted to me, and I had then formed this 
resolution, any one might naturally have suspected me of this fault, or rather I should have been found 
guilty by all men, not of arrogance, but of senseless folly. But when the priesthood is offered to me, which 
exceeds a kingdom as much as the spirit differs from the flesh, will any one dare to accuse me of disdain? 
And is it not preposterous to charge with folly those who reject small things, but when any do this in 
matters of pre-eminent importance, to exempt such persons from accusations of mental derangement, and 
yet subject them to the charge of pride? It is just as if one were to accuse, not of pride, but of insanity, a 
man who looked with contempt on a herd of oxen and refused to be a herdsman, and yet were to say that 
a man who declined the empire of the world, and the command of all the armies of the earth, was not 
mad, but inflated with pride. But this assuredly is not the case; and they who say such things do not injure 
me more than they injure themselves. For merely to imagine it possible for human nature to despise this 
dignity is an evidence against those who bring this charge of the estimate which they have formed of the 
office. For if they did not consider it to be an ordinary thing of no great account, such a suspicion as this 
would never have entered their heads. For why is it that no one has ever dared to entertain such a 
suspicion with reference to the dignity of the angels, and to say that arrogance is the reason why human 
nature would not aspire to the rank of the angelic nature? It is because we imagine great things 
concerning those powers, and this does not suffer us to believe that a man can conceive anything greater 
than that honor. Wherefore one might with more justice indite those persons of arrogance who accuse me 
of it. For they would never have suspected this of others if they had not previously depreciated the matter 


as being of no account. But if they say that I have done this with a view to glory, they will be convicted of 
fighting openly against themselves and falling into their own snare; for I do not know what kind of 
arguments they could have sought in preference to these if they had wished to release me from the 
charge of vainglory. 


2. For if this desire had ever entered my mind, I ought to have accepted the office rather than avoided it. 
Why? because it would have brought me much glory. For the fact that one of my age, who had so recently 
abandoned secular pursuits, should suddenly be deemed by all worthy of such admiration as to be 
advanced to honor before those who have spent all their life in labors of this kind, and to obtain more 
votes than all of them, might have persuaded all men to anticipate great and marvellous things of me. But, 
as it is, the greater part of the Church does not know me even by name: so that even my refusal of the 
office will not be manifest to all, but only to a few, and I am not sure that all even of these know it for 
certain; but probably many of them either imagine that I was not elected at all, or that I was rejected after 
the election, being considered unsuitable, not that I avoided the office of my own accord. 


3. Basil: But those who do know the truth will be surprised. 


Chrysostom: And lo! these are they who, according to you, falsely accuse me of vainglory and pride. 
Whence then am I to hope for praise? From the many? They do not know the actual fact. From the few? 
Here again the matter is perverted to my disadvantage. For the only reason why you have come here now 
is to learn what answer ought to be given to them. And what shall I now certainly say on account of these 
things? For wait a little, and you will clearly perceive that even if all know the truth they ought not to 
condemn me for pride and love of glory. And in addition to this there is another consideration: that not 
only those who make this venture, if there be any such (which for my part I do not believe), but also those 
who suspect it of others, will be involved in no small danger. 


4. For the priestly office is indeed discharged on earth, but it ranks amongst heavenly ordinances; and 
very naturally so: for neither man, nor angel, nor archangel, nor any other created power, but the 
Paraclete Himself, instituted this vocation, and persuaded men while still abiding in the flesh to represent 
the ministry of angels. Wherefore the consecrated priest ought to be as pure as if he were standing in the 
heavens themselves in the midst of those powers. Fearful, indeed, and of most awful import, were the 
things which were used before the dispensation of grace, as the bells, the pomegranates, the stones on 
the breastplate and on the ephod, the girdle, the mitre, the long robe, the plate of gold, the holy of holies, 
the deep silence within. But if any one should examine the things which belong to the dispensation of 
grace, he will find that, small as they are, yet are they fearful and full of awe, and that what was spoken 
concerning the law is true in this case also, that “what has been made glorious hath no glory in this 
respect by reason of the glory which excelleth.” For when thou seest the Lord sacrificed, and laid upon 
the altar, and the priest standing and praying over the victim, and all the worshippers empurpled with 
that precious blood, canst thou then think that thou art still amongst men, and standing upon the earth? 
Art thou not, on the contrary, straightway translated to Heaven, and casting out every carnal thought from 
the soul, dost thou not with disembodied spirit and pure reason contemplate the things which are in 
Heaven? Oh! what a marvel! what love of God to man! He who sitteth on high with the Father is at that 
hour held in the hands of all, and gives Himself to those who are willing to embrace and grasp Him. And 
this all do through the eyes of faith! Do these things seem to you fit to be despised, or such as to make it 
possible for any one to be uplifted against them? 


Would you also learn from another miracle the exceeding sanctity of this office? Picture Elijah and the 
vast multitude standing around him, and the sacrifice laid upon the altar of stones, and all the rest of the 
people hushed into a deep silence while the prophet alone offers up prayer: then the sudden rush of fire 
from Heaven upon the sacrifice:—these are marvellous things, charged with terror. Now then pass from 
this scene to the rites which are celebrated in the present day; they are not only marvellous to behold, but 
transcendent in terror. There stands the priest, not bringing down fire from Heaven, but the Holy Spirit: 
and he makes prolonged supplication, not that some flame sent down from on high may consume the 
offerings, but that grace descending on the sacrifice may thereby enlighten the souls of all, and render 
them more refulgent than silver purified by fire. Who can despise this most awful mystery, unless he is 
stark mad and senseless? Or do you not know that no human soul could have endured that fire in the 
sacrifice, but all would have been utterly consumed, had not the assistance of God’s grace been great. 


5. For if any one will consider how great a thing it is for one, being a man, and compassed with flesh and 
blood, to be enabled to draw nigh to that blessed and pure nature, he will then clearly see what great 
honor the grace of the Spirit has vouchsafed to priests; since by their agency these rites are celebrated, 
and others nowise inferior to these both in respect of our dignity and our salvation. For they who inhabit 
the earth and make their abode there are entrusted with the administration of things which are in 
Heaven, and have received an authority which God has not given to angels or archangels. For it has not 
been said to them, “Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in Heaven, and whatsoever ye shall 
loose on earth shall be loosed in Heaven.” They who rule on earth have indeed authority to bind, but only 
the body: whereas this binding lays hold of the soul and penetrates the heavens; and what priests do here 
below God ratifies above, and the Master confirms the sentence of his servants. For indeed what is it but 
all manner of heavenly authority which He has given them when He says, “Whose sins ye remit they are 


remitted, and whose sins ye retain they are retained?” What authority could be greater than this? “The 
Father hath committed all judgment to the Son?” But I see it all put into the hands of these men by the 
Son. For they have been conducted to this dignity as if they were already translated to Heaven, and had 
transcended human nature, and were released from the passions to which we are liable. Moreover, if a 
king should bestow this honor upon any of his subjects, authorizing him to cast into prison whom he 
pleased and to release them again, he becomes an object of envy and respect to all men; but he who has 
received from God an authority as much greater as heaven is more precious than earth, and souls more 
precious than bodies, seems to some to have received so small an honor that they are actually able to 
imagine that one of those who have been entrusted with these things will despise the gift. Away with such 
madness! For transparent madness it is to despise so great a dignity, without which it is not possible to 
obtain either our own salvation, or the good things which have been promised to us. For if no one can 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven except he be regenerate through water and the Spirit, and he who does 
not eat the flesh of the Lord and drink His blood is excluded from eternal life, and if all these things are 
accomplished only by means of those holy hands, I mean the hands of the priest, how will any one, without 
these, be able to escape the fire of hell, or to win those crowns which are reserved for the victorious? 


6. These verily are they who are entrusted with the pangs of spiritual travail and the birth which comes 
through baptism: by their means we put on Christ, and are buried with the Son of God, and become 
members of that blessed Head. Wherefore they might not only be more justly feared by us than rulers and 
kings, but also be more honored than parents; since these begat us of blood and the will of the flesh, but 
the others are the authors of our birth from God, even that blessed regeneration which is the true 
freedom and the sonship according to grace. The Jewish priests had authority to release the body from 
leprosy, or, rather, not to release it but only to examine those who were already released, and you know 
how much the office of priest was contended for at that time. But our priests have received authority to 
deal, not with bodily leprosy, but spiritual uncleanness—not to pronounce it removed after examination, 
but actually and absolutely to take it away. Wherefore they who despise these priests would be far more 
accursed than Dathan and his company, and deserve more severe punishment. For the latter, although 
they laid claim to the dignity which did not belong to them, nevertheless had an excellent opinion 
concerning it, and this they evinced by the great eagerness with which they pursued it; but these men, 
when the office has been better regulated, and has received so great a development, have displayed an 
audacity which exceeds that of the others, although manifested in a contrary way. For there is not an 
equal amount of contempt involved in aiming at an honor which does not pertain to one, and in despising 
such great advantages, but the latter exceeds the former as much as scorn differs from admiration. What 
soul then is so sordid as to despise such great advantages? None whatever, I should say, unless it were 
one subject to some demoniacal impulse. For I return once more to the point from which I started: not in 
the way of chastising only, but also in the way of benefiting, God has bestowed a power on priests greater 
than that of our natural parents. The two indeed differ as much as the present and the future life. For our 
natural parents generate us unto this life only, but the others unto that which is to come. And the former 
would not be able to avert death from their offspring, or to repel the assaults of disease; but these others 
have often saved a sick soul, or one which was on the point of perishing, procuring for some a milder 
chastisement, and preventing others from falling altogether, not only by instruction and admonition, but 
also by the assistance wrought through prayers. For not only at the time of regeneration, but afterwards 
also, they have authority to forgive sins. “Is any sick among you?” it is said, “let him call for the elders of 
the Church and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord. And the prayer of 
faith shall save the sick, and the Lord will raise him up: and if he have committed sins they shall be 
forgiven him.” Again: our natural parents, should their children come into conflict with any men of high 
rank and great power in the world, are unable to profit them: but priests have reconciled, not rulers and 
kings, but God Himself when His wrath has often been provoked against them. 


Well! after this will any one venture to condemn me for arrogance? For my part, after what has been said, 
I imagine such religious fear will possess the souls of the hearers that they will no longer condemn those 
who avoid the office for arrogance and temerity, but rather those who voluntarily come forward and are 
eager to obtain this dignity for themselves. For if they who have been entrusted with the command of 
cities, should they chance to be wanting in discretion and vigilance, have sometimes destroyed the cities 
and ruined themselves in addition, how much power think you both in himself and from above must he 
need, to avoid sinning, whose business it is to beautify the Bride of Christ? 


7. No man loved Christ more than Paul: no man exhibited greater zeal, no man was counted worthy of 
more grace: nevertheless, after all these great advantages, he still has fears and tremblings concerning 
this government and those who were governed by him. “I fear,” he says, “lest by any means, as the 
serpent beguiled Eve through his subtlety, so your minds should be corrupted from the simplicity which is 
in Christ.” And again, “I was with you in fear and in much trembling;” and this was a man who had been 
caught up to the third Heaven, and made partaker of the unspeakable mysteries of God, and had endured 
as many deaths as he had lived days after he became a believer—a man, moreover, who would not use the 
authority given him from Christ lest any of his converts should be offended. If, then, he who went beyond 
the ordinances of God, and nowhere sought his own advantage, but that of those whom he governed, was 
always so full of fear when he considered the greatness of his government, what shall our condition be 
who in many ways seek our own, who not only fail to go beyond the commandments of Christ, but for the 
most part transgress them? “Who is weak,” he says, “and I am not weak? who is offended and I burn not?” 


Such an one ought the priest to be, or, rather, not such only: for these are small things, and as nothing 
compared with what I am about to say. And what is this? “I could wish,” he says, “that myself were 
accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.” If any one can utter such a 
speech, if any one has the soul which attains to such a prayer, he might justly be blamed if he took to 
flight: but if any one should lack such excellence as much as I do, he would deserve to be hated, not if he 
avoided the office, but if he accepted it. For if an election to a military dignity was the business in hand, 
and they who had the right of conferring the honor were to drag forward a brazier, or a shoemaker, or 
some such artisan, and entrust the army to his hands, I should not praise the wretched man if he did not 
take to flight, and do all in his power to avoid plunging into such manifest trouble. If, indeed, it be 
sufficient to bear the name of pastor, and to take the work in hand hap-hazard, and there be no danger in 
this, then let whoso pleases accuse me of vainglory; but if it behoves one who undertakes this care to have 
much understanding, and, before understanding, great grace from God, and uprightness of conduct, and 
purity of life and superhuman virtue, do not deprive me of forgiveness if I am unwilling to perish in vain 
without a cause. 


Moreover, if any one in charge of a full-sized merchant ship, full of rowers, and laden with a costly freight, 
were to station me at the helm and bid me cross the AEgean or the Tyrrhene sea, I should recoil from the 
proposal at once: and if any one asked me why? I should say, “Lest I should sink the ship.” Well, where the 
loss concerns material wealth, and the danger extends only to bodily death, no one will blame those who 
exercise great prudence; but where the shipwrecked are destined to fall, not into the ocean, but into the 
abyss of fire, and the death which awaits them is not that which severs the soul from the body, but one 
which together with this dismisses it to eternal punishment, shall I incur your wrath and hate because I 
did not plunge headlong into so great an evil? 


8. Do not thus, I pray and beseech you. I know my own soul, how feeble and puny it is: I know the 
magnitude of this ministry, and the great difficulty of the work; for more stormy billows vex the soul of the 
priest than the gales which disturb the sea. 


9. And first of all is that most terrible rock of vainglory, more dangerous than that of the Sirens, of which 
the fable-mongers tell such marvellous tales: for many were able to sail past that and escape unscathed; 
but this is to me so dangerous that even now, when no necessity of any kind impels me into that abyss, I 
am unable to keep clear of the snare: but if any one were to commit this charge to me, it would be all the 
same as if he tied my hands behind my back, and delivered me to the wild beasts dwelling on that rock to 
rend me in pieces day by day. Do you ask what those wild beasts are? They are wrath, despondency, envy, 
strife, slanders, accusations, falsehood, hypocrisy, intrigues, anger against those who have done no harm, 
pleasure at the indecorous acts of fellow ministers, sorrow at their prosperity, love of praise, desire of 
honor (which indeed most of all drives the human soul headlong to perdition), doctrines devised to please, 
servile flatteries, ignoble fawning, contempt of the poor, paying court to the rich, senseless and 
mischievous honors, favors attended with danger both to those who offer and those who accept them, 
sordid fear suited only to the basest of slaves, the abolition of plain speaking, a great affectation of 
humility, but banishment of truth, the suppression of convictions and reproofs, or rather the excessive use 
of them against the poor, while against those who are invested with power no one dare open his lips. 


For all these wild beasts, and more than these, are bred upon that rock of which I have spoken, and those 
whom they have once captured are inevitably dragged down into such a depth of servitude that even to 
please women they often do many things which it is well not to mention. The divine law indeed has 
excluded women from the ministry, but they endeavor to thrust themselves into it; and since they can 
effect nothing of themselves, they do all through the agency of others; and they have become invested 
with so much power that they can appoint or eject priests at their will: things in fact are turned upside 
down, and the proverbial saying may be seen realized—”The ruled lead the rulers:” and would that it were 
men who do this instead of women, who have not received a commission to teach. Why do I say teach? for 
the blessed Paul did not suffer them even to speak in the Church. But I have heard some one say that they 
have obtained such a large privilege of free speech, as even to rebuke the prelates of the Churches, and 
censure them more severely than masters do their own domestics. 


10. And let not any one suppose that I subject all to the aforesaid charges: for there are some, yea many, 
who are superior to these entanglements, and exceed in number those who have been caught by them. 
Nor would I indeed make the priesthood responsible for these evils: far be such madness from me. For 
men of understanding do not say that the sword is to blame for murder, nor wine for drunkenness, nor 
strength for outrage, nor courage for foolhardiness, but they lay the blame on those who make an 
improper use of the gifts which have been bestowed upon them by God, and punish them accordingly. 
Certainly, at least, the priesthood may justly accuse us if we do not rightly handle it. For it is not itself a 
cause of the evils already mentioned, but we, who as far as lies in our power have defiled it with so many 
pollutions, by entrusting it to commonplace men who readily accept what is offered them, without having 
first acquired a knowledge of their own souls, or considered the gravity of the office, and when they have 
entered on the work, being blinded by inexperience, overwhelm with innumerable evils the people who 
have been committed to their care. This is the very thing which was very nearly happening in my case, 
had not God speedily delivered me from those dangers, mercifully sparing his Church and my own soul. 
For, tell me, whence do you think such great troubles are generated in the Churches? I, for my part, 


believe the only source of them to be the inconsiderate and random way in which prelates are chosen and 
appointed. For the head ought to be the strongest part, that it may be able to regulate and control the evil 
exhalations which arise from the rest of the body below; but when it happens to be weak in itself, and 
unable to repel those pestiferous attacks, it becomes feebler itself than it really is, and ruins the rest of 
the body as well. And to prevent this now coming to pass, God kept me in the position of the feet, which 
was the rank originally assigned to me. For there are very many other qualities, Basil, besides those 
already mentioned, which the priest ought to have, but which I do not possess; and, above all, this one:— 
his soul ought to be thoroughly purged from any lust after the office: for if he happens to have a natural 
inclination for this dignity, as soon as he attains it a stronger flame is kindled, and the man being taken 
completely captive will endure innumerable evils in order to keep a secure hold upon it, even to the extent 
of using flattery, or submitting to something base and ignoble, or expending large sums of money. For I 
will not now speak of the murders with which some have filled the Churches, or the desolation which they 
have brought upon cities in contending for the dignity, lest some persons should think what I say 
incredible. But I am of opinion one ought to exercise so much caution in the matter, as to shun the burden 
of the office, and when one has entered upon it, not to wait for the judgment of others should any fault be 
committed which warrants deposition, but to anticipate it by ejecting oneself from the dignity; for thus 
one might probably win mercy for himself from God: but to cling to it in defiance of propriety is to deprive 
oneself of all forgiveness, or rather to kindle the wrath of God, by adding a second error more offensive 
than the first. 


11. But no one will always endure the strain; for fearful, truly fearful is the eager desire after this honor. 
And in saying this I am not in opposition to the blessed Paul, but in complete harmony with his words. For 
what says he? “If any man desireth the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work.” Now I have not said 
that it is a terrible thing to desire the work, but only the authority and power. And this desire I think one 
ought to expel from the soul with all possible earnestness, not permitting it at the outset to be possessed 
by such a feeling, so that one may be able to do everything with freedom. For he who does not desire to be 
exhibited in possession of this authority, does not fear to be deposed from it, and not fearing this will be 
able to do everything with the freedom which becomes Christian men: whereas they who fear and tremble 
lest they should be deposed undergo a bitter servitude, filled with all kinds of evils, and are often 
compelled to offend against both God and man. Now the soul ought not to be affected in this way; but as 
in warfare we see those soldiers who are noble-spirited fight willingly and fall bravely, so they who have 
attained to this stewardship should be contented to be consecrated to the dignity or removed from it, as 
becomes Christian men, knowing that deposition of this kind brings its reward no less than the discharge 
of the office. For when any one suffers anything of this kind, in order to avoid submitting to something 
which is unbecoming or unworthy of this dignity, he procures punishment for those who wrongfully 
depose him, and a greater reward for himself. “Blessed,” says our Lord, “are ye when men shall revile you 
and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely for my sake; rejoice and be 
exceeding glad, for great is your reward in Heaven.” And this, indeed, is the case when any one is 
expelled by those of his own rank either on account of envy, with a view to the favor of others, or through 
hatred, or from any other wrong motive: but when it is the lot of any one to experience this treatment at 
the hand of opponents, I do not think a word is needed to prove what great gain they confer upon him by 
their wickedness. 


It behoves us, then, to be on the watch on all sides, and to make a careful search lest any spark of this 
desire should be secretly smouldering somewhere. For it is much to be wished that those who are 
originally free from this passion, should also be able to avoid it when they have lighted upon this office. 
But if any one, before he obtains the honor, cherishes in himself this terrible and savage monster, it is 
impossible to say into what a furnace he will fling himself after he has attained it. Now I possessed this 
desire in a high degree (and do not suppose that I would ever tell you what was untrue in self- 
disparagement): and this, combined with other reasons, alarmed me not a little, and induced me to take 
flight. For just as lovers of the human person, as long as they are permitted to be near the objects of their 
affection, suffer more severe torment from their passion, but when they remove as far as possible from 
these objects of desire, they drive away the frenzy: even so when those who desire this dignity are near it, 
the evil becomes intolerable: but when they cease to hope for it, the desire is extinguished together with 
the expectation. 


12. This single motive then is no slight one: and even taken by itself it would have sufficed to deter me 
from this dignity: but, as it is, another must be added not less than the former. And what is this? A priest 
ought to be sober minded, and penetrating in discernment, and possessed of innumerable eyes in every 
direction, as one who lives not for himself alone but for so great a multitude. But that I am sluggish and 
slack, and scarcely able to bring about my own salvation, even you yourself would admit, who out of love 
to me art especially eager to conceal my faults. Talk not to me in this connexion of fasting, and watching, 
or sleeping on the ground, and other hard discipline of the body: for you know how defective I am in these 
matters: and even if they had been carefully practised by me they could not with my present sluggishness 
have been of any service to me with a view to this post of authority. Such things might be of great service 
to a man who was shut up in a cell, and caring only for his own concerns: but when a man is divided 
among so great a multitude, and enters separately into the private cares of those who are under his 
direction, what appreciable help can be given to their improvement unless he possesses a robust and 
exceedingly vigorous character? 


13. And do not be surprised if, in connexion with such endurance, I seek another test of fortitude in the 
soul. For to be indifferent to food and drink and a soft bed, we see is to many no hard task, especially at 
least to such as are of a rough habit of life and have been brought up in this way from early youth, and to 
many others also; bodily discipline and custom softening the severity of these laborious practices: but 
insult, and abuse, and coarse language, and gibes from inferiors, whether wantonly or justly uttered, and 
rebukes vainly and idly spoken both by rulers and the ruled—this is what few can bear, in fact only one or 
two here and there; and one may see men, who are strong in the former exercises, so completely upset by 
these things, as to become more furious than the most savage beasts. Now such men especially we should 
exclude from the precincts of the priesthood. For if a prelate did not loathe food, or go barefoot, no harm 
would be done to the common interests of the Church; but a furious temper causes great disasters both to 
him who possesses it, and to his neighbours. And there is no divine threat against those who fail to do the 
things referred to, but hell and hell-fire are threatened against those who are angry without a cause. As 
then the lover of vainglory, when he takes upon him the government of numbers, supplies additional fuel 
to the fire, so he who by himself, or in the company of a few, is unable to control his anger, but readily 
carried away by it, should he be entrusted with the direction of a whole multitude, like some wild beast 
goaded on all sides by countless tormentors, would never be able to live in tranquillity himself, and would 
cause incalculable mischief to those who have been committed to his charge. 


14. For nothing clouds the purity of the reason, and the perspicuity of the mental vision so much as 
undisciplined wrath, rushing along with violent impetuosity. “For wrath,” says one, “destroys even the 
prudent.” For the eye of the soul being darkened as in some nocturnal battle is not able to distinguish 
friends from foes, nor the honorable from the unworthy, but handles them all in turn in the same way; 
even if some harm must be suffered, readily enduring everything, in order to satisfy the pleasure of the 
soul. For the fire of wrath is a kind of pleasure, and tyrannizes over the soul more harshly than pleasure, 
completely upsetting its healthy organization. For it easily impels men to arrogance, and unseasonable 
enmities, and unreasonable hatred, and it continually makes them ready to commit wanton and vain 
offences; and forces them to say and do many other things of that kind, the soul being swept along by the 
rush of passion, and having nothing on which to fasten its strength and resist so great an impulse. 


Basil: I will not endure this irony of yours any longer: for who knows not how far removed you are from 
this infirmity? 


Chrysostom: Why then, my good friend, do you wish to bring me near the pyre, and to provoke the wild 
beast when he is tranquil? Are you not aware that I have achieved this condition, not by any innate virtue, 
but by my love of retirement? and that when one who is so constituted remains contented by himself, or 
only associates with one or two friends, he is able to escape the fire which arises from this passion, but 
not if he has plunged into the abyss of all these cares? for then he drags not only himself but many others 
with him to the brink of destruction, and renders them more indifferent to all consideration for mildness. 
For the mass of people under government are generally inclined to regard the manners of those who 
govern as a kind of model type, and to assimilate themselves to them. How then could any one put a stop 
to their fury when he is swelling himself with rage? And who amongst the multitude would straightway 
desire to become moderate when he sees the ruler irritable? For it is quite impossible for the defects of 
priests to be concealed, but even trifling ones speedily become manifest. So an athlete, as long as he 
remains at home, and contends with no one, can dissemble his weakness even if it be very great, but when 
he strips for the contest he is easily detected. And thus for some who live this private and inactive life, 
their isolation serves as a veil to hide their defects; but when they have been brought into public they are 
compelled to divest themselves of this mantle of seclusion, and to lay bare their souls to all through their 
visible movements. As therefore their right deeds profit many, by provoking them to equal zeal, so their 
shortcomings make men more indifferent to the practice of virtue, and encourage them to indolence in 
their endeavours after what is excellent. Wherefore his soul ought to gleam with beauty on every side, 
that it may be able to gladden and to enlighten the souls of those who behold it. For the faults of ordinary 
men, being committed as it were in the dark, ruin only those who practise them: but the errors of a man in 
a conspicuous position, and known to many, inflicts a common injury upon all, rendering those who have 
fallen more supine in their efforts for good, and driving to desperation those who wish to take heed to 
themselves. And apart from these things, the faults of insignificant men, even if they are exposed, inflict 
no injury worth speaking of upon any one: but they who occupy the highest seat of honor are in the first 
place plainly visible to all, and if they err in the smallest matters these trifles seem great to others: for all 
men measure the sin, not by the magnitude of the offence, but by the rank of the offender. Thus the priest 
ought to be protected on all sides by a kind of adamantine armour, by intense earnestness, and perpetual 
watchfulness concerning his manner of life, lest some one discovering an exposed and neglected spot 
should inflict a deadly wound: for all who surround him are ready to smite and overthrow him: not 
enemies only and adversaries, but many even of those who profess friendship. 


The souls therefore of men elected to the priesthood ought to be endued with such power as the grace of 
God bestowed on the bodies of those saints who were cast into the Babylonian furnace. Faggot and pitch 
and tow are not the fuel of this fire, but things far more dreadful: for it is no material fire to which they 
are subjected, but the all-devouring flame of envy encompasses them, rising up on every side, and 
assailing them, and putting their life to a more searching test than the fire then was to the bodies of those 
young men. When then it finds a little trace of stubble, it speedily fastens upon it; and this unsound part it 


entirely consumes, but all the rest of the fabric, even if it be brighter than the sunbeams, is scorched and 
blackened by the smoke. For as long as the life of the priest is well regulated in every direction, it is 
invulnerable to plots; but if he happens to overlook some trifle, as is natural in a human being, traversing 
the treacherous ocean of this life, none of his other good deeds are of any avail in enabling him to escape 
the mouths of his accusers; but that little blunder overshadows all the rest. And all men are ready to pass 
judgment on the priest as if he was not a being clothed with flesh, or one who inherited a human nature, 
but like an angel, and emancipated from every species of infirmity. And just as all men fear and flatter a 
tyrant as long as he is strong, because they cannot put him down, but when they see his affairs going 
adversely, those who were his friends a short time before abandon their hypocritical respect, and suddenly 
become his enemies and antagonists, and having discovered all his weak points, make an attack upon him, 
and depose him from the government; so is it also in the case of priests. Those who honored him and paid 
court to him a short time before, while he was strong, as soon as they have found some little handle 
eagerly prepare to depose him, not as a tyrant only, but something far more dreadful than that. And as the 
tyrant fears his body guards, so also does the priest dread most of all his neighbours and fellow-ministers. 
For no others covet his dignity so much, or know his affairs so well as these; and if anything occurs, being 
near at hand, they perceive it before others, and even if they slander him, can easily command belief, and, 
by magnifying trifles, take their victim captive. For the apostolic saying is reversed, “whether one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one member be honored, all the members rejoice with it;” unless 
indeed a man should be able by his great discretion to stand his ground against everything. 


Are you then for sending me forth into so great a warfare? and did you think that my soul would be equal 
to a contest so various in character and shape? Whence did you learn this, and from whom? If God 
certified this to you, show me the oracle, and I obey; but if you cannot, and form your judgment from 
human opinion only, please to set yourself free from this delusion. For in what concerns my own affairs it 
is fairer to trust me than others; inasmuch as “no man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man 
which is in him.” That I should have made myself and my electors ridiculous, had I accepted this office, 
and should with great loss have returned to this condition of life in which I now am, I trust I have now 
convinced you by these remarks, if not before. For not malice only, but something much stronger—the lust 
after this dignity—is wont to arm many against one who possesses it. And just as avaricious children are 
oppressed by the old age of their parents, so some of these, when they see the priestly office held by any 
one for a protracted time—since it would be wickedness to destroy him—hasten to depose him from it, 
being all desirous to take his place, and each expecting that the dignity will be transferred to himself. 


15. Would you like me to show you yet another phase of this strife, charged with innumerable dangers? 
Come, then, and take a peep at the public festivals when it is generally the custom for elections to be 
made to ecclesiastical dignities, and you will then see the priest assailed with accusations as numerous as 
the people whom he rules. For all who have the privilege of conferring the honor are then split into many 
parties; and one can never find the council of elders of one mind with each other, or about the man who 
has won the prelacy; but each stands apart from the others, one preferring this man, another that. Now 
the reason is that they do not all look to one thing, which ought to be the only object kept in view, the 
excellence of the character; but other qualifications are alleged as recommending to this honor; for 
instance, of one it is said, “let him be elected because he belongs to an illustrious family,” of another 
“because he is possessed of great wealth, and would not need to be supported out of the revenues of the 
Church,” of a third “because he has come over from the camp of the adversary;” one is eager to give the 
preference to a man who is on terms of intimacy with himself, another to the man who is related to him by 
birth, a third to the flatterer, but no one will look to the man who is really qualified, or make some test of 
his character. Now I am so far from thinking these things trustworthy criteria of a man’s fitness for the 
priesthood, that even if any one manifested great piety, which is no small help in the discharge of that 
office, I should not venture to approve him on that account alone, unless he happened to combine good 
abilities with his piety. For I know many men who have exercised perpetual restraint upon themselves, 
and consumed themselves with fastings, who, as long as they were suffered to be alone, and attend to 
their own concerns, have been acceptable to God, and day by day have made no small addition to this kind 
of learning; but as soon as they entered public life, and were compelled to correct the ignorance of the 
multitude, have, some of them, proved from the outset incompetent for so great a task, and others when 
forced to persevere in it, have abandoned their former strict way of living, and thus inflicted great injury 
on themselves without profiting others at all. And if any one spent his whole time in the lowest rank of the 
ministry, and reached extreme old age, I would not, merely out of reverence for his years, promote him to 
the higher dignity; for what if, after arriving at that time of life, he should still remain unfit for the office? 
And I say this now, not as wishing to dishonor the grey head, nor as laying down a law absolutely to 
exclude from this authority those who come from the monastic circle (for there are instances of many who 
issued from that body, having shone conspicuously in this dignity); but the point which I am anxious to 
prove is, that if neither piety of itself, nor advanced age, would suffice to show that a man who had 
obtained the priesthood really deserved it, the reasons formerly alleged would scarcely effect this. There 
are also men who bring forward other pretexts yet more absurd; for some are enrolled in the ranks of the 
clergy, that they may not range themselves among opponents, and others on account of their evil 
disposition, lest they should do great mischief if they are overlooked. Could anything be more contrary to 
right rule than this? that bad men, laden with iniquity, should be courted on account of those things for 
which they ought to be punished, and ascend to the priestly dignity on account of things for which they 
ought to be debarred from the very threshold of the Church. Tell me, then, shall we seek any further the 


cause of God’s wrath, when we expose things so holy and awful to be defiled by men who are either 
wicked or worthless? for when some men are entrusted with the administration of things which are not at 
all suitable to them, and others of things which exceed their natural power, they make the condition of the 
Church like that of Euripus. 


Now formerly I used to deride secular rulers, because in the distribution of their honors they are not 
guided by considerations of moral excellence, but of wealth, and seniority, and human distinction; but 
when I heard that this kind of folly had forced its way into our affairs also, I no longer regarded their 
conduct as so atrocious. For what wonder is it that worldly men, who love the praise of the multitude, and 
do everything for the sake of gain, should commit these sins, when those who affect at least to be free 
from all these influences are in no wise better disposed than they, but although engaged in a contest for 
heavenly things, act as if the question submitted for decision was one which concerned acres of land, or 
something else of that kind? for they take commonplace men off-hand, and set them to preside over those 
things, for the sake of which the only begotten Son of God did not refuse to empty Himself of His glory 
and become man, and take the form of a servant, and be spat upon, and buffeted, and die a death of 
reproach in the flesh. Nor do they stop even here, but add to these offences others still more monstrous; 
for not only do they elect unworthy men, but actually expel those who are well qualified. As if it were 
necessary to ruin the safety of the Church on both sides, or as if the former provocation were not 
sufficient to kindle the wrath of God, they have contrived yet another not less pernicious. For I consider it 
as atrocious to expel the useful men as to force in the useless. And this in fact takes place, so that the 
flock of Christ is unable to find consolation in any direction, or draw its breath freely. Now do not such 
deeds deserve to be punished by ten thousand thunder-bolts, and a hell-fire hotter than that with which 
we are threatened [in Holy Scripture]? Yet these monstrous evils are borne with by Him who willeth not 
the death of a sinner, that he may be converted and live. And how can one sufficiently marvel at His 
lovingkindness, and be amazed at His mercy? They who belong to Christ destroy the property of Christ 
more than enemies and adversaries, yet the good Lord still deals gently with them, and calls them to 
repentance. Glory be to Thee, O Lord! Glory to Thee! How vast is the depth of Thy lovingkindness! how 
great the riches of Thy forbearance! Men who on account of Thy name have risen from insignificance and 
obscurity to positions of honor and distinction, use the honor they enjoy against Him who has bestowed it, 
do deeds of outrageous audacity, and insult holy things, rejecting and expelling men of zeal in order that 
the wicked may ruin everything at their pleasure in much security, and with the utmost fearlessness. And 
if you would know the causes of this dreadful evil, you will find that they are similar to those which were 
mentioned before; for they have one root and mother, so to say—namely, envy; but this is manifested in 
several different forms. For one we are told is to be struck out of the list of candidates, because he is 
young; another because he does not know how to flatter; a third because he has offended such and such a 
person; a fourth lest such and such a man should be pained at seeing one whom he has presented 
rejected, and this man elected; a fifth because he is kind and gentle; a sixth because he is formidable to 
the sinful; a seventh for some other like reason; for they are at no loss to find as many pretexts as they 
want, and can even make the abundance of a man’s wealth an objection when they have no other. Indeed 
they would be capable of discovering other reasons, as many as they wish, why a man ought not to be 
brought suddenly to this honor, but gently and gradually. And here I should like to ask the question, 
“What, then, is the prelate to do, who has to contend with such blasts? How shall he hold his ground 
against such billows? How shall he repel all these assaults?” 


For if he manages the business upon upright principles, all those who are enemies and adversaries both to 
him and to the candidates do everything with a view to contention, provoking daily strife, and heaping 
infinite scorn upon the candidates, until they have got them struck off the list, or have introduced their 
own favorites. In fact it is just as if some pilot had pirates sailing with him in his ship, perpetually plotting 
every hour against him, and the sailors, and marines. And if he should prefer favor with such men to his 
own salvation, accepting unworthy candidates, he will have God for his enemy in their stead; and what 
could be more dreadful than that? And yet his relations with them will be more embarrassing than 
formerly, as they will all combine with each other, and thereby become more powerful than before. For as 
when fierce winds coming from opposite directions clash with one another, the ocean, hitherto calm, 
becomes suddenly furious and raises its crested waves, destroying those who are sailing over it, so also 
when the Church has admitted corrupt men, its once tranquil surface is covered with rough surf and 
strewn with shipwrecks. 


16. Consider, then, what kind of man he ought to be who is to hold out against such a tempest, and to 
manage skillfully such great hindrances to the common welfare; for he ought to be dignified yet free from 
arrogance, formidable yet kind, apt to command yet sociable, impartial yet courteous, humble yet not 
servile, strong yet gentle, in order that he may contend successfully against all these difficulties. And he 
ought to bring forward with great authority the man who is properly qualified for the office, even if all 
should oppose him, and with the same authority to reject the man who is not so qualified, even if all 
should conspire in his favor, and to keep one aim only in view, the building up of the Church, in nothing 
actuated either by enmity or favor. Well, do you now think that I acted reasonably in declining the ministry 
of this office? But I have not even yet gone through all my reasons with you; for I have some others still to 
mention. And do not grow impatient of listening to a friendly and sincere man, who wishes to clear himself 
from your accusations; for these statements are not only serviceable for the defence which you have to 
make on my behalf, but they will also prove of no small help for the due administration of the office. For it 


is necessary for one who is going to enter upon this path of life to investigate all matters thoroughly well, 
before he sets his hand to the ministry. Do you ask why? Because one who knows all things clearly will 
have this advantage, if no other, that he will not feel strange when these things befall him. Would you like 
me then to approach the question of superintending widows, first of all, or of the care of virgins, or the 
difficulty of the judicial function. For in each of these cases there is a different kind of anxiety, and the 
fear is greater than the anxiety. 


Now in the first place, to start from that subject which seems to be simpler than the others, the charge of 
widows appears to cause anxiety to those who take care of them only so far as the expenditure of money is 
concerned; but the case is otherwise, and here also a careful scrutiny is needed, when they have to be 
enrolled, for infinite mischief has been caused by putting them on the list without due discrimination. For 
they have ruined households, and severed marriages, and have often been detected in thieving and 
pilfering and unseemly deeds of that kind. Now that such women should be supported out of the Church’s 
revenues provokes punishment from God, and extreme condemnation among men, and abates the zeal of 
those who wish to do good. For who would ever choose to expend the wealth which he was commanded to 
give to Christ upon those who defame the name of Christ? For these reasons a strict and accurate scrutiny 
ought to be made so as to prevent the supply of the indigent being wasted, not only by the women already 
mentioned, but also by those who are able to provide for themselves. And this scrutiny is succeeded by no 
small anxiety of another kind, to ensure an abundant and unfailing stream of supply as from a fountain; 
for compulsory poverty is an insatiable kind of evil, querulous and ungrateful. And great discretion and 
great zeal is required so as to stop the mouths of complainers, depriving them of every excuse. Now most 
men, when they see any one superior to the love of money, forthwith represent him as well qualified for 
this stewardship. But I do not think that this greatness of soul is ever sufficient of itself, although it ought 
to be possessed prior to all other qualities; for without this a man would be a destroyer rather than a 
protector, a wolf instead of a shepherd; nevertheless, combined with this, the possession of another 
quality also should be demanded. And this quality is forbearance, the cause of all good things in men, 
impelling as it were and conducting the soul into a serene haven. For widows are a class who, both on 
account of their poverty, their age and natural disposition, indulge in unlimited freedom of speech (so I 
had best call it); and they make an unseasonable clamor and idle complaints and lamentations about 
matters for which they ought to be grateful, and bring accusations concerning things which they ought 
contentedly to accept. Now the superintendent should endure all these things in a generous spirit, and not 
be provoked either by their unreasonable annoyance or their unreasonable complaints. For this class of 
persons deserve to be pitied for their misfortunes, not to be insulted; and to trample upon their 
calamities, and add the pain of insult to that which poverty brings, would be an act of extreme brutality. 
On this account one of the wisest of men, having regard to the avarice and pride of human nature, and 
considering the nature of poverty and its terrible power to depress even the noblest character, and induce 
it often to act in these same respects without shame, in order that a man should not be irritated when 
accused, nor be provoked by continual importunity to become an enemy where he ought to bring aid, he 
instructs him to be affable and accessible to the suppliant, saying, “Incline thine ear to a poor man and 
give him a friendly answer with meekness.” And passing by the case of one who succeeds in exasperating 
(for what can one say to him who is overcome?), he addresses the man who is able to bear the other’s 
infirmity, exhorting him before he bestows his gift to correct the suppliant by the gentleness of his 
countenance and the mildness of his words. But if any one, although he does not take the property (of 
these widows), nevertheless loads them with innumerable reproaches, and insults them, and is 
exasperated against them, he not only fails through his gift to alleviate the despondency produced by 
poverty, but aggravates the distress by his abuse. For although they may be compelled to act very 
shamelessly through the necessity of hunger, they are nevertheless distressed at this compulsion. When, 
then, owing to the dread of famine, they are constrained to beg, and owing to their begging are 
constrained to put off shame, and then again on account of their shamelessness are insulted, the power of 
despondency becoming of a complex kind, and accompanied by much gloom, settles down upon the soul. 
And one who has the charge of these persons ought to be so long-suffering, as not only not to increase 
their despondency by his fits of anger, but also to remove the greater part of it by his exhortation. For as 
the man who has been insulted, although he is in the enjoyment of great abundance, does not feel the 
advantage of his wealth, on account of the blow which he has received from the insult; so on the other 
hand, the man who has been addressed with kindly words, and for whom the gift has been accompanied 
with encouragement, exults and rejoices all the more, and the thing given becomes doubled in value 
through the manner in which it is offered. And this I say not of myself, but borrow from him whose 
precept I quoted just now: “My son, blemish not thy good deeds, neither use uncomfortable words when 
thou givest anything. Shall not the dew assuage the heat? So is a word better than a gift. Lo! is not a word 
better than a gift? but both are with a gracious man.” 


But the superintendent of these persons ought not only to be gentle and forbearing, but also skillful in the 
management of property; for if this qualification is wanting, the affairs of the poor are again involved in 
the same distress. One who was entrusted not long ago with this ministry, and got together a large hoard 
of money, neither consumed it himself, nor expended it with a few exceptions upon those who needed it, 
but kept the greater part of it buried in the earth until a season of distress occurred, when it was all 
surrendered into the hands of the enemy. Much forethought, therefore, is needed, that the resources of 
the Church should be neither over abundant, nor deficient, but that all the supplies which are provided 
should be quickly distributed among those who require them, and the treasures of the Church stored up in 


the hearts of those who are under her rule. 


Moreover, in the reception of strangers, and the care of the sick, consider how great an expenditure of 
money is needed, and how much exactness and discernment on the part of those who preside over these 
matters. For it is often necessary that this expenditure should be even larger than that of which I spoke 
just now, and that he who presides over it should combine prudence and wisdom with skill in the art of 
supply, so as to dispose the affluent to be emulous and ungrudging in their gifts, lest while providing for 
the relief of the sick, he should vex the souls of those who supply their wants. But earnestness and zeal 
need to be displayed here in a far higher degree; for the sick are difficult creatures to please, and prone 
to languor; and unless great accuracy and care are used, even a slight oversight is enough to do the 
patient great mischief. 


17. But in the care of virgins, the fear is greater in proportion as the possession is more precious, and this 
flock is of a nobler character than the others. Already, indeed, even into the band of these holy ones, an 
infinite number of women have rushed full of innumerable bad qualities; and in this case our grief is 
greater than in the other; for there is just the same difference between a virgin and a widow going astray, 
as between a free-born damsel and her handmaid. With widows, indeed, it has become a common practice 
to trifle, and to rail at one another, to flatter or to be impudent, to appear everywhere in public, and to 
perambulate the market-place. But the virgin has striven for nobler aims, and eagerly sought the highest 
kind of philosophy, and professes to exhibit upon earth the life which angels lead, and while yet in the 
flesh proposes to do deeds which belong to the incorporeal powers. Moreover, she ought not to make 
numerous or unnecessary journeys, neither is it permissible for her to utter idle and random words; and 
as for abuse and flattery, she should not even know them by name. On this account she needs the most 
careful guardianship, and the greater assistance. For the enemy of holiness is always surprising and lying 
in wait for these persons, ready to devour any one of them if she should slip and fall; many men also there 
are who lay snares for them; and besides all these things there is the passionateness of their own human 
nature, so that, speaking generally, the virgin has to equip herself for a twofold war, one which attacks her 
from without, and the other which presses upon her from within. For these reasons he who has the 
superintendence of virgins suffers great alarm, and the danger and distress is yet greater, should any of 
the things which are contrary to his wishes occur, which God forbid. For if a daughter kept in seclusion is 
a cause of sleeplessness to her father, his anxiety about her depriving him of sleep, where the fear is so 
great lest she should be childless, or pass the flower of her age (unmarried), or be hated (by her husband), 
what will he suffer whose anxiety is not concerned with any of these things, but others far greater? For in 
this case it is not a man who is rejected, but Christ Himself, nor is this barrenness the subject merely of 
reproach, but the evil ends in the destruction of the soul; “for every tree,” it is said, “which bringeth not 
forth good fruit, is hewn down and cast into the fire.” And for one who has been repudiated by the divine 
Bridegroom, it is not sufficient to receive a certificate of divorce and so to depart, but she has to pay the 
penalty of everlasting punishment. Moreover, a father according to the flesh has many things which make 
the custody of his daughter easy; for the mother, and nurse, and a multitude of handmaids share in 
helping the parent to keep the maiden safe. For neither is she permitted to be perpetually hurrying into 
the market-place, nor when she does go there is she compelled to show herself to any of the passers-by, 
the evening darkness concealing one who does not wish to be seen no less than the walls of the house. 
And apart from these things, she is relieved from every cause which might otherwise compel her to meet 
the gaze of men; for no anxiety about the necessaries of life, no menaces of oppressors, nor anything of 
that kind reduces her to this unfortunate necessity, her father acting in her stead in all these matters; 
while she herself has only one anxiety, which is to avoid doing or saying anything unworthy the modest 
conduct which becomes her. But in the other case there are many things which make the custody of the 
virgin difficult, or rather impossible for the father; for he could not have her in his house with himself, as 
dwelling together in that way would be neither seemly nor safe. For even if they themselves should suffer 
no loss, but continue to preserve their innocence unsullied, they would have to give an account for the 
souls which they have offended, just as much as if they happened to sin with one another. And it being 
impossible for them to live together, it is not easy to understand the movements of the character, and to 
suppress the impulses which are ill regulated, or train and improve those which are better ordered and 
tuned. Nor is it an easy thing to interfere in her habits of walking out; for her poverty and want of a 
guardian does not permit him to become an exact investigator of the propriety of her conduct. For as she 
is compelled to manage all her affairs she has many pretexts for going out, if at least she is not inclined to 
be self-controlled. Now he who commands her to stay always at home ought to cut off these pretexts, 
providing for her independence in the necessaries of life, and giving her some woman who will see to the 
management of these things. He must also keep her away from funeral obsequies, and nocturnal festivals; 
for that artful serpent knows only too well how to scatter his poison through the medium even of good 
deeds. And the maiden must be fenced on every side, and rarely go out of the house during the whole 
year, except when she is constrained by inexorable necessity. Now if any one should say that none of these 
things is the proper work of a bishop to take in hand, let him be assured that the anxieties and the reasons 
concerning what takes place in every case have to be referred to him. And it is far more expedient that he 
should manage everything, and so be delivered from the complaints which he must otherwise undergo on 
account of the faults of others, than that he should abstain from the management, and then have to dread 
being called to account for things which other men have done. Moreover, he who does these things by 
himself, gets through them all with great ease; but he who is compelled to do it by converting every one’s 
opinion does not get relief by being saved from working single-handed, equivalent to the trouble and 


turmoil which he experiences through those who oppose him and combat his decisions. However, I could 
not enumerate all the anxieties concerned with the care of virgins; for when they have to be entered on 
the list, they occasion no small trouble to him who is entrusted with this business. 


Again, the judicial department of the bishop’s office involves innumerable vexations, great consumption of 
time, and difficulties exceeding those experienced by men who sit to judge secular affairs; for it is a labor 
to discover exact justice, and when it is found, it is difficult to avoid destroying it. And not only loss of time 
and difficulty are incurred, but also no small danger. For ere now, some of the weaker brethren having 
plunged into business, because they have not obtained patronage have made shipwreck concerning the 
faith. For many of those who have suffered wrong, no less than those who have inflicted wrong, hate those 
who do not assist them, and they will not take into account either the intricacy of the matters in question, 
or the difficulty of the times, or the limits of sacerdotal authority, or anything of that kind; but they are 
merciless judges, recognizing only one kind of defence—release from the evils which oppress them. And 
he who is unable to furnish this, although he may allege innumerable excuses, will never escape their 
condemnation. 


And talking of patronage, let me disclose another pretext for fault-finding. For if the bishop does not pay a 
round of visits every day, more even than the idle men about town, unspeakable offence ensues. For not 
only the sick, but also the whole, desire to be looked after, not that piety prompts them to this, but rather 
that in most cases they pretend claims to honor and distinction. And if he should ever happen to visit more 
constantly one of the richer and more powerful men, under the pressure of some necessity, with a view to 
the common benefit of the Church, he is immediately stigmatized with a character for fawning and 
flattery. But why do I speak of patronage and visiting? For merely from their mode of accosting persons, 
bishops have to endure such a load of reproaches as to be often oppressed and overwhelmed by 
despondency; in fact, they have also to undergo a scrutiny of the way in which they use their eyes. For the 
public rigorously criticize their simplest actions, taking note of the tone of their voice, the cast of their 
countenance, and the degree of their laughter. He laughed heartily to such a man, one will say, and 
accosted him with a beaming face, and a clear voice, whereas to me he addressed only a slight and 
passing remark. And in a large assembly, if he does not turn his eyes in every direction when he is 
conversing, the majority declare that his conduct is insulting. 


Who, then, unless he is exceedingly strong, could cope with so many accusers, so as either to avoid being 
indited altogether, or, if he is indited, to escape? For he must either be without any accusers, or, if this is 
impossible, purge himself of the accusations which are brought against him; and if this again is not an 
easy matter, as some men delight in making vain and wanton charges, he must make a brave stand 
against the dejection produced by these complaints. He, indeed, who is justly accused, may easily tolerate 
the accuser, for there is no bitterer accuser than conscience; wherefore, if we are caught first by this most 
terrible adversary, we can readily endure the milder ones who are external to us. But he who has no evil 
thing upon his conscience, when he is subjected to an empty charge, is speedily excited to wrath, and 
easily sinks into dejection, unless he happens to have practised beforehand how to put up with the follies 
of the multitude. For it is utterly impossible for one who is falsely accused without cause, and condemned, 
to avoid feeling some vexation and annoyance at such great injustice. 


And how can one speak of the distress which bishops undergo, whenever it is necessary to cut some one 
off from the full communion of the Church? Would indeed that the evil went no further than distress! but 
in fact the mischief is not trifling. For there is a fear lest the man, if he has been punished beyond what he 
deserves, should experience that which was spoken of by the blessed Paul and “be swallowed up by 
overmuch sorrow.” The nicest accuracy, therefore, is required in this matter also, lest what is intended to 
be profitable should become to him an occasion of greater damage. For whatever sins he may commit 
after such a method of treatment, the wrath caused by each of them must be shared by the physician who 
so unskillfully applied his knife to the wound. What severe punishment, then, must be expected by one 
who has not only to render an account of the offences which he himself has separately committed, but 
also incurs extreme danger on account of the sins committed by others? For if we shudder at undergoing 
judgment for our own misdeeds, believing that we shall not be able to escape the fire of the other world, 
what must one expect to suffer who has to answer for so many others? To prove the truth of this, listen to 
the blessed Paul, or rather not to him, but to Christ speaking in him, when he says: “Obey them that have 
the rule over you, and submit, for they watch for your souls as they that shall give account.” Can the 
dread of this threat be slight? It is impossible to say: but these considerations are sufficient to convince 
even the most incredulous and obdurate that I did not make this escape under the influence of pride or 
vainglory, but merely out of fear for my own safety, and consideration of the gravity of the office. 


BOOK IV 


Basil heard this, and after a little pause thus replied: 


If thou wert thyself ambitious of obtaining this office, thy fear would have been reasonable; for in being 
ambitious of undertaking it, a man confesses himself to be qualified for its administration, and if he fail 
therein, after it has been entrusted to him, he cannot take refuge in the plea of inexperience, for he has 
deprived himself of this excuse beforehand, by having hurriedly seized upon the ministry, and whoever 


willingly and deliberately enters upon it, can no longer say, “I have sinned in this matter against my will— 
and against my will I have ruined such and such a soul;” for He who will one day judge him, will say to 
him, “Since then thou wert conscious of such inexperience, and hadst not ability for undertaking this 
matter without incurring reproach, why wert thou so eager and presumptuous as to take in hand what 
was so far beyond thy power? Who compelled thee to do so? Didst thou shrink or fly, and did any one drag 
thee on by force?” But thou wilt hear nothing like this, for thou canst have nothing of this kind to 
condemn thyself for; and it is evident to all that thou wert in no degree ambitious of this dignity, for the 
accomplishment of the matter was due to the action of others. Hence, circumstances which leave those 
who are ambitious of this office no chance of pardon when they err therein, afford thee ample ground for 
excuse. 


Chrysostom: At this I shook my head and smiled a little, admiring the simple-mindedness of the man, and 
thus addressed him: I could wish indeed that matters were as thou sayest, most excellent of men, but not 
in order that I might be able to accept that office from which I lately fled. For if, indeed, no chastisement 
were to await me for undertaking the care of the flock of Christ without consideration and experience, yet 
to me it would be worse than all punishment, after being entrusted with so great a charge, to have 
seemed so base towards Him who entrusted me with it. For what reason, then, did I wish that thou wert 
not mistaken in this opinion of thine? truly for the sake of those wretched and unhappy beings (for so 
must I call them, who have not found out how to discharge the duties of this office well, though thou wert 
to say ten thousand times over that they had been driven to undertake it, and that, therefore, their errors 
therein are sins of ignorance)—for the sake, I say, of such that they might succeed in escaping that 
unquenchable fire, and the outer darkness and the worm that dieth not and the punishment of being cut 
asunder, and perishing together with the hypocrites. 


But what am I to do for thee? It is not as thou sayest; no, by no means. And if thou wilt, I will give thee a 
proof of what I maintain, from the case of a kingdom, which is not of such account with God as the 
priesthood. Saul, that son of Kish, was not himself at all ambitious of becoming a king, but was going in 
quest of his asses, and came to ask the prophet about them. The prophet, however, proceeded to speak to 
him of the kingdom, but not even then did he run greedily after it, though he heard about it from a 
prophet, but drew back and deprecated it, saying, “Who am I, and what is my father’s house.” What then? 
When he made a bad use of the honor which had been given him by God, were those words of his able to 
rescue him from the wrath of Him who had made him king? And was he able to say to Samuel, when 
rebuked by him: “Did I greedily run and rush after the kingdom and sovereign power? I wished to lead the 
undisturbed and peaceful life of ordinary men, but thou didst drag me to this post of honor. Had I 
remained in my low estate I should easily have escaped all these stumbling blocks, for were I one of the 
obscure multitude, I should never have been sent forth on this expedition, nor would God have committed 
to my hands the war against the Amalekites, and if I had not had it committed to me, I should not have 
sinned this sin.” But all such arguments are weak as excuses, and not only weak, but perilous, inasmuch 
as they rather kindle the wrath of God. For he who has been promoted to great honor by God, must not 
advance the greatness of his honor as an excuse for his errors, but should make God’s special favor 
towards him the motive for further improvement; whereas he who thinks himself at liberty to sin because 
he has obtained some uncommon dignity, what does he but study to show that the lovingkindness of God 
is the cause of his personal transgression, which is always the argument of those who lead godless and 
careless lives. But we ought to be on no account thus minded, nor to fall away into the insane folly of such 
people, but be ambitious at all times to make the most of such powers as we have, and to be reverent both 
in speech and thought. 


For (to leave the kingdom and to come to the priesthood, which is the more immediate subject of our 
discourse) neither was Eli ambitious of obtaining his high office, yet what advantage was this to him when 
he sinned therein? But why do I say obtain it? not even had he wished could he have avoided it, because 
he was under a legal necessity to accept it. For he was of the tribe of Levi, and was bound to undertake 
that high office which descended to him from his forefathers, notwithstanding which even he paid no 
small penalty for the lawlessness of his sons. And the very first High Priest of the Jews, concerning whom 
God spake so many words to Moses, when he was unable to withstand alone the frenzy of so great a 
multitude, was he not very nearly being destroyed, but for the intercession of his brother, which averted 
the wrath of God? And since we have mentioned Moses, it will be well to show the truth of what we are 
saying from what happened to him. For this same saintly Moses was so far from grasping at the leadership 
of the Jews as to deprecate the offer, and to decline it when God commanded him to take it, and so to 
provoke the wrath of Him who appointed him; and not only then, but afterwards when he entered upon 
his rule, he would gladly have died to have been set free from it: “Kill me,” saith he, “if thou art going to 
deal thus with me.” But what then? when he sinned at the waters of strife, could these repeated refusals 
be pleaded in excuse for him? Could they prevail with God to grant him pardon? And wherefore was he 
deprived of the promised land? for no other reason, as we all know, than for this sin of his, for which that 
wondrous man was debarred from enjoying the same blessings which those over whom he ruled obtained; 
but after many labors and sufferings, after that unspeakable wandering, after so many battles fought and 
victories won, he died outside the land to reach which he had undergone so much toil and trial; and 
though he had weathered the storms of the deep, he failed to enjoy the blessings of the haven after all. 
From hence then thou seest that not only they who grasp at this office are left without excuse for the sins 
they commit in the discharge thereof, but they too who come to it through the ambitious desire of others; 


for truly if those persons who have been chosen for this high office by God himself, though they have 
never so often refused it, have paid such heavy penalties, and if nothing has availed to deliver any of them 
from this danger, neither Aaron nor Eli, nor that holy man the Saint, the prophet, the wonder worker, the 
meek above all the men which were upon the face of the earth, who spake with God, as a man speaketh 
unto his friend, hardly shall we who fall so infinitely short of the excellence of that great man, be able to 
plead as a sufficient excuse the consciousness that we have never been ambitious of the dignity, more 
especially when many of the ordinations now-a-days do not proceed from the grace of God, but are due to 
human ambition. God chose Judas, and counted him one of the sacred band, and committed to him, as to 
the rest, the dignity of the apostolic office; yea he gave him somewhat beyond the others, the stewardship 
of the money. But what of that? when he afterwards abused both these trusts, betraying Him whom he 
was commissioned to preach, and misapplying the money which he should have laid out well; did he 
escape punishment? nay for this very reason he even brought upon himself greater punishment, and very 
reasonably too. For we must not use the high honors given to us by God so as to offend Him, but so as to 
please Him better. But he who claims exemption from punishment where it is due, because he has been 
exalted to higher honor than others, acts very much like one of those unbelieving Jews, who after hearing 
Christ say, “If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had not had sin,” “If I had not done among them 
the works which none other did, they had not had sin,” should reproach the Saviour and benefactor of 
mankind by replying, “Why, then, didst thou come and speak? why didst thou work miracles? was it that 
thou mightest punish us the more?” But these are the words of madness and of utter senselessness. For 
the Great Physician came not to give thee over, but to heal thee—not to pass thee by when thou wert sick, 
but to rid thee entirely of disease. But thou hast of thine own accord withdrawn thyself from his hands; 
receive therefore the sorer punishment. For as thou wouldest have been freed from thy former maladies if 
thou hadst yielded to his treatment, so if, when thou sawest him coming to thine aid thou fleddest from 
him, thou wilt no longer be able to cleanse thyself of these infirmities, and as thou art unable, thou wilt 
both suffer punishment for them, and also because for thy part thou madest God’s solicitude for thy good 
of none effect. Therefore we who act like this are not subjected to the same torment after as before we 
received honor at God’s hands, but far severer torment after than before. For he who has not become 
good even by being well treated, deserves all the bitterer punishment. Since, then, this excuse of thine 
has been shown to be weak, and not only fails to save those who take refuge in it, but exposes them so 
much the more, we must provide ourselves with some other means of safety. 


Basil: Tell me of what nature is that? since, as for me, I am at present scarce master of myself, thou hast 
reduced me to such a state of fear and trembling by what thou hast said. 


Chrysostom: Do not, I beseech and implore thee, do not be so downcast. For while there is safety for us 
who are weak, namely, in not undertaking this office at all, there is safety for you too who are strong, and 
this consists in making your hopes of salvation depend, next to the grace of God, on avoiding every act 
unworthy of this gift, and of God who gave it. For they certainly would be deserving of the greatest 
punishment who, after obtaining this dignity through their own ambition, should then either on account of 
sloth, or wickedness, or even inexperience, abuse the office. Not that we are to gather from this that there 
is pardon in store for those who have not been thus ambitious. Yea, even they too are deprived of all 
excuse. For in my judgment, if ten thousand were to entreat and urge, a man should pay them no 
attention, but should first of all search his own heart, and examine the whole matter carefully before 
yielding to their importunities. Now no one would venture to undertake the building of a house were he 
not an architect, nor will any one attempt the cure of sick bodies who is not a skilled physician; but even 
though many urge him, will beg off, and will not be ashamed to own his ignorance; and shall he who is 
going to have the care of so many souls entrusted to him, not examine himself beforehand? will he accept 
this ministry even though he be the most inexperienced of men, because this one commands him, or that 
man constrains him, or for fear of offending a third? And if so, how will he escape casting himself together 
with them into manifest misery. Had he continued as he was, it were possible for him to be saved, but now 
he involves others in his own destruction. For whence can he hope for salvation? whence to obtain 
pardon? Who will then successfully intercede for us? they who are now perhaps urging us and forcibly 
dragging us on? But who will save these same at such a moment? For even they too will stand in need in 
their turn of intercession, that they may escape the fire. Now, that I say not these things to frighten thee, 
but as representing the matter as in truth it is, hear what the holy Apostle Paul saith to Timothy his 
disciple, his own and beloved son, “Lay hands suddenly on no man, neither be partaker of other men’s 
sins.” Dost thou not see from what great blame, yea and vengeance, we, so far as in us lies, have delivered 
those who were ready to put us forward for this office. 


2. For as it is not enough for those who are chosen to say in excuse for themselves, “I did not summon 
myself to this office, nor could I avoid what I did not see beforehand;” so neither will it be a sufficient plea 
for those who ordain them to say that they did not know him who was ordained. The charge against them 
becomes greater on account of their ignorance of him whom they brought forward, and what seems to 
excuse them only serves to accuse them the more. For how absurd a thing, is it not? that they who want to 
buy a slave, show him to the physician, and require sureties for the sale, and information about him from 
their neighbours, and after all this do not yet venture on his purchase without asking for some time for a 
trial of him; while they who are going to admit any one to so great an office as this, give their testimonial 
and their sanction loosely and carelessly, without further investigation, just because some one wishes it, 
or to court the favor, or to avoid the displeasure of some one else. Who shall then successfully intercede 


for us in that day, when they who ought to defend us stand themselves in need of defenders? He who is 
going to ordain, therefore, ought to make diligent inquiry, and much more he who is to be ordained. For 
though they who ordain him share his punishment, for any sins which he may commit in his office, yet so 
far from escaping vengeance he will even pay a greater penalty than they—save only if they who chose 
him acted from some worldly motive contrary to what seemed justifiable to themselves. For if they should 
be detected so doing, and knowing a man to be unworthy have brought him forward on some pretext or 
other, the amount of their punishment shall be equivalent to his, nay perhaps the punishment shall be 
even greater for them who appointed the unfit man. For he who gives authority to any one who is minded 
to destroy the Church, would be certainly to blame for the outrages which that person commits. But if he 
is guilty of no such thing, and says that he has been misled by the opinions of others, even then he shall 
not altogether remain unpunished, but his punishment shall be a little lighter than his who has been 
ordained. What then? It is possible that they who elect may come to the election deceived by a false 
report. But he who is elected could not say, “I am ignorant of myself,” as others were of him. As one who 
will receive therefore a sorer punishment than they who put him forward, so should he make his scrutiny 
of himself more careful than that which they make of him; and if they in ignorance drag him on, he ought 
to come forward and instruct them carefully about any matters whereby he may stop their being misled; 
and so having shown himself unworthy of trial may escape the burden of so high an office. 


For what is the reason why, in the arts of war, and merchandize, and husbandry, and other departments of 
this life, when some plan is proposed, the husbandman will not undertake to navigate the ship, nor the 
soldier to till the ground, nor the pilot to lead an army, under pain of ten thousand deaths? Is it not plainly 
this? that each foresees the danger which would attend his incompetence? Well, where the loss is 
concerned with trifles shall we use so much forethought, and refuse to yield to the pressure of 
compulsion, but where the punishment is eternal, as it is for those who know not how to handle the 
Priesthood, shall we want only and inconsiderately run into so great danger, and then advance, as our 
excuse, the pressing entreaties of others? But He who one day will judge us will entertain no such plea as 
this. For we ought to show far more caution in spiritual matters than in carnal. But now we are not found 
exhibiting as much caution. For tell me: if supposing a man to be an artificer, when he is not so, we invited 
him to do a piece of work, and he were to respond to the call, and then having set his hand to the material 
prepared for the building, were to spoil the wood and spoil the stone, and so to build the house that it 
straightway fell to pieces, would it be sufficient excuse for him to allege that he had been urged by others 
and did not come of his own accord? in no wise; and very reasonably and justly so. For he ought to have 
refused even at the call of others. So for the man who only spoils wood and stone, there will be no escape 
from paying the penalty, and is he who destroys souls, and builds the temple of God carelessly, to think 
that the compulsion of others is his warrant for escaping punishment? Is not this very absurd? For I omit 
the fact as yet that no one is able to compel the man who is unwilling. But be it that he was subjected to 
excessive pressure and divers artful devices, and then fell into a snare; will this therefore rescue him from 
punishment? I beseech thee, let us not deceive ourselves, and pretend that we know not what is obvious 
to a mere child. For surely this pretence of ignorance will not be able to profit in the day of reckoning. 
Thou wert not ambitious, thou sayest, of receiving this high office, conscious of thine own weakness. Well 
and good. Then thou oughtest, with the same mind, to have declined the solicitation of others; or, when no 
one called thee, wast thou weak and incapable, but when those were found ready to offer thee this dignity, 
didst thou suddenly become competent? What ludicrous nonsense! worthy of the extremest punishment. 
For this reason also the Lord counsels the man who wishes to build a tower, not to lay the foundation 
before he has taken his own ability to build into account, lest he should give the passers by innumerable 
opportunities of mocking at him. But in his case the penalty only consists in becoming a laughing-stock; 
while in that before us the punishment is that of fire unquenchable, and of an undying worm, gnashing of 
teeth, outer darkness, and being cut asunder, and having a portion with the hypocrites. 


But my accusers are unwilling to consider any of these things. For otherwise they would cease to blame a 
person who is unwilling to perish without cause. It is not the management of corn and barley, oxen or 
sheep, that is now under our consideration, nor any such like matters, but the very Body of Jesus. For the 
Church of Christ, according to St. Paul, is Christ’s Body, and he who is entrusted with its care ought to 
train it up to a state of healthiness, and beauty unspeakable, and to look everywhere, lest any spot or 
wrinkle, or other like blemish should mar its vigor and comeliness. For what is this but to make it appear 
worthy, so far as human power can, of the incorruptible and ever-blessed Head which is set over it? If they 
who are ambitious of reaching an athletic condition of body need the help of physicians and trainers, and 
exact diet, and constant exercise, and a thousand other rules (for the omission of the merest trifle upsets 
and spoils the whole), how shall they to whose lot falls the care of the body, which has its conflict not 
against flesh and blood, but against powers unseen, be able to keep it sound and healthy, unless they far 
surpass ordinary human virtue, and are versed in all healing proper for the soul? 


3. Pray, art thou not aware that that body is subject to more diseases and assaults than this flesh of ours, 
is more quickly corrupted, and more slow to recover? and by those who have the healing of these bodies, 
divers medicines have been discovered, and an apparatus of different instruments, and diet suitable for 
the sick; and often the condition of the atmosphere is of itself enough for the recovery of a sick man; and 
there are instances of seasonable sleep having saved the physician all further labor. But in the case before 
us, it is impossible to take any of these things into consideration; nay there is but one method and way of 
healing appointed, after we have gone wrong, and that is, the powerful application of the Word. This is the 


one instrument, the only diet, the finest atmosphere. This takes the place of physic, cautery and cutting, 
and if it be needful to sear and amputate, this is the means which we must use, and if this be of no avail, 
all else is wasted; with this we both rouse the soul when it sleeps, and reduce it when it is inflamed; with 
this we cut off excesses, and fill up defects, and perform all manner of other operations which are 
requisite for the soul’s health. Now as regards the ordering of our daily life for the best, it is true that the 
life of another may provoke us to emulation. But in the matter of spurious doctrine, when any soul is 
diseased thereby, then there is great need of the Word, not only in view of the safety of our own people, 
but in view of the enemy without. If, indeed, one had the sword of the spirit, and the shield of faith, so as 
to be able to work miracles, and by means of these marvels to stop the mouths of impudent gainsayers, 
one would have little need of the assistance of the Word; still in the days of miracles the Word was by no 
means useless, but essentially necessary. For St. Paul made use of it himself, although he was everywhere 
so great an object of wonder for his miracles; and another of those who belonged to the “glorious 
company of the Apostles” exhorts us to apply ourselves to acquiring this power, when he says: “Be ready 
always to give an answer to every man that asketh you a reason concerning the hope that is in you,” and 
they all, with one accord, committed the care of the poor widows to Stephen, for no other reason than that 
they themselves might have leisure “for the ministry of the Word.” To this we ought equally to apply 
ourselves, unless indeed we are endued with a power of working miracles. But if there is not the least sign 
of such a power being left us, while on every side many enemies are constantly attacking us, why then it 
necessarily follows that we should arm ourselves with this weapon, both in order that we may not be 
wounded ourselves with the darts of the enemy, and in order that we may wound him. 


4. Wherefore it should be our ambition that the Word of Christ dwell in us richly. For it is not for one kind 
of battle only that we have to be prepared. This warfare is manifold, and is engaged with a great variety of 
enemies; neither do all these use the same weapons, nor do they practice the same method of attack; and 
he who has to join battle with all, must needs know the artifices of all, and be at once both archer and 
slinger, captain and general, in the ranks and in command, on foot and on horseback, in sea-fight and in 
siege. In common warfare, indeed, each man repels the enemy by discharging the particular duty which 
he has undertaken. But here it is otherwise; and if any one wishes to come off conqueror in this warfare, 
he must understand all forms of the art, as the devil knows well how to introduce his own assailants 
through any one spot which may happen to be unguarded, and to carry off the sheep. But not so where he 
perceives the shepherd coming equipped with accurate knowledge at all points, and well acquainted with 
his plottings. Wherefore we ought to be well-guarded in all parts: for a city, so long as it happens to be 
surrounded with a wall, laughs to scorn the besiegers, abiding in great security; but if any one makes a 
breach in the wall, though but of the size of a gate, the rest of the circuit is of no use, although the whole 
of it stand quite securely; so it is with the city of God: so long as the presence of mind and wisdom of the 
shepherd, which answers to the wall, protect it on all sides, all the enemy’s devices end in his confusion 
and ridicule, and they who dwell within the wall abide unmolested, but wherever any one has been able to 
demolish a single part, though the rest stand never so fast, through that breach ruin will enter upon the 
whole. For to what purpose does a man contend earnestly with the Greeks, if at the same time he becomes 
a prey to the Jews? or get the better of both these and then fall into the clutches of the Manichaeans? or 
after he has proved himself superior to them even, if they who introduce fatalism enter in, and make 
havoc of the flock? But not to enumerate all the heresies of the devil, it will be enough to say that unless 
the shepherd is well skilled in refuting them all, the wolf, by means of any one of them, can enter, and 
devour the greater part of the flock. In ordinary warfare we must always look for victory being won or 
defeat sustained by the soldiers who are on the field of battle. But in the spiritual warfare the case is quite 
different. For there it often happens that the combat with one set of enemies secures a victory for others 
who never engaged in battle at all, nor took any trouble, but were sitting still all the while; and he who 
has not much experience in such occurrences will get pierced, so to say, with his own sword, and become 
the laughing-stock of friends and foes alike. I will try by an example to make clear what I am saying. They 
who receive the wild doctrines of Valentinus and Marcion, and of all whose minds are similarly diseased, 
exclude the Law given by God to Moses from the catalogue of the Divine Scriptures. But Jews so revere 
the Law, that although the time has come which annuls it, they still contend for the observance of all its 
contents, contrary to the purpose of God. But the Church of God, avoiding either extreme, has trodden a 
middle path, and is neither induced on the one hand to place herself under its yoke, nor on the other does 
she tolerate its being slandered, but commends it, though its day is over, because of its profitableness 
while its season lasted. Now it is necessary for him who is going to fight with both these enemies, to be 
fully conversant with this middle course. For if in wishing to teach the Jews that they are out of date in 
clinging to the old law, he begins to find fault with it unsparingly, he gives no little handle to those 
heretics who wish to pull it to pieces; and if in his ambition to stop their mouths he extols it immoderately, 
and speaks of it with admiration, as necessary for this present time, he unseals the lips of the Jews. Again 
they who labor under the frenzy of Sabellius and the craze of Arius, have both fallen from a sound faith for 
want of observing a middle course. The name of Christian is applied to both these heretics; but if any one 
examines their doctrines, he will find the one sect not much better than the Jews, and differing from them 
only in name, and the other very nearly holding the heresy of Paul of Samosata, and that both are very 
wide of the truth. Great, therefore, is the danger in such cases, and the way of orthodoxy is narrow and 
hemmed in by threatening crags on either side, and there is no little fear lest when intending to strike at 
one enemy we should be wounded by the other. For if any one assert the unity of the Godhead, Sabellius 
straightway turns that expression to the advantage of his own mental vagary, and if he distinguish the 
Persons, and say that the Father is one, and the Son another, and the Holy Spirit a third, up gets Arius, 


ready to wrest that distinction of Persons into a difference of substance; so we must turn and flee both 
from the impious confounding of the Persons by the one, and the senseless division of the substance by 
the other, confessing, indeed, that the Godhead of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, is all 
one, while we add thereunto a Trinity of Persons. For then we shall be able to fortify ourselves against the 
attacks of both heretics. I might tell thee besides these, of several other adversaries against which, except 
we contend bravely and carefully, we shall leave the field covered with wounds. 


5. Why should any one describe the silly chatter of our own people? For these are not less than the attacks 
upon us from without, while they give the teacher even more trouble. Some out of an idle curiosity are 
rashly bent upon busying themselves about matters which are neither possible for them to know, nor of 
any advantage to them if they could know them. Others again demand from God an account of his 
judgments, and force themselves to sound the depth of that abyss which is unfathomable. “For thy 
judgments,” saith the Scriptures, “are a great deep,” and about their faith and practice thou wouldest find 
few of them anxious, but the majority curiously inquiring into matters which it is not possible to discover, 
and the mere inquiry into which provokes God. For when we make a determined effort to learn what He 
does not wish us to know, we fail to succeed (for how should we succeed against the will of God?); and 
there only remains for us the danger arising from our inquiry. Now, though this be the case, whenever any 
one authoritatively stops the search, into such fathomless depths, he gets himself the reputation of being 
proud and ignorant; so that at such times much tact is needed on the Bishop’s part, so as to lead his 
people away from these unprofitable questions, and himself escape the above-named censures. In short, 
to meet all these difficulties, there is no help given but that of speech, and if any be destitute of this 
power, the souls of those who are put under his charge (I mean of the weaker and more meddlesome kind) 
are no better off than ships continually storm-tossed. So that the Priest should do all that in him lies, to 
gain this means of strength. 


6. Basil: “Why, then, was not St. Paul ambitious of becoming perfect in this art? He makes no secret of his 
poverty of speech, but distinctly confesses himself to be unskilled, even telling the Corinthians so, who 
were admired for their eloquence, and prided themselves upon it.” 


Chrysostom: This is the very thing which has ruined many and made them remiss in the study of true 
doctrine. For while they failed to fathom the depths of the apostle’s mind, and to understand the meaning 
of his words, they passed all their time slumbering and yawning, and paying respect not to that ignorance 
which St. Paul acknowledges, but to a kind from which he was as free as any man ever was in the world. 


But leaving this subject to await our consideration, I say this much in the meantime. Granting that St. Paul 
was in this respect as unskilled as they would have him to be, what has that to do with the men of to-day? 
For he had a greater power by far than power of speech, power which brought about greater results too; 
which was that his bare presence, even though he was silent, was terrible to the demons. But the men of 
the present day, if they were all collected in one place, would not be able, with infinite prayers and tears, 
to do the wonders that once were done by the handkerchief of St. Paul. He too by his prayers raised the 
dead, and wrought such other miracles, that he was held to be a god by heathen; and before he was 
removed from this life, he was thought worthy to be caught up as far as the third heaven, and to share in 
such converse as it is not lawful for mortal ears to hear. But the men of to-day—not that I would say 
anything harsh or severe, for indeed I do not speak by way of insult to them, but only in wonder—how is it 
that they do not shudder when they measure themselves with so great a man as this? For if we leave the 
miracles and turn to the life of this blessed saint, and look into his angelic conversation, it is in this rather 
than in his miracles that thou wilt find this Christian athlete a conqueror. For how can one describe his 
zeal and forbearance, his constant perils, his continual cares, and incessant anxiety for the Churches; his 
sympathy with the weak, his many afflictions, his unwonted persecutions, his deaths daily? Where is the 
spot in the world, where is the continent or sea, that is a stranger to the labours of this righteous man? 
Even the desert has known his presence, for it often sheltered him in time of danger. For he underwent 
every species of attack, and achieved every kind of victory, and there was never any end to his contests 
and his triumphs. 


Yet, all unawares, I have been led to do this man an injury. For his exploits are beyond all powers of 
description, and beyond mine in particular, just as the masters of eloquence surpass me. Nevertheless, 
since that holy apostle will judge us, not by the issue, but by the motive, I shall not forbear till I have 
stated one more circumstance which surpasses anything yet mentioned, as much as he himself surpasses 
all his fellow men. And what is this? After so many exploits, after such a multitude of victories, he prayed 
that he might go into hell, and be handed over to eternal punishment, if so be that those Jews, who had 
often stoned him, and done what they could to make away with him, might be saved, and come over to 
Christ. Now who so longed for Christ? If, indeed, his feelings towards him ought not to be described as 
something nobler than longing; shall we then any more compare ourselves with this saint, after so great 
grace was imparted to him from above, after so great virtue was manifested in himself? What could be 
more presumptuous? 


Now, that he was not so unskilled, as some count him to be, I shall try to show in what follows. The 
unskilled person in men’s estimation is not only one who is unpracticed in the tricks of profane oratory, 
but the man who is incapable of contending for the defence of the right faith, and they are right. But St. 


Paul did not say that he was unskilled in both these respects, but in one only; and in support of this he 
makes a careful distinction, saying that he was “rude in speech, but not in knowledge.” Now were I to 
insist upon the polish of Isocrates, the weight of Demosthenes, the dignity of Thucydides, and the 
sublimity of Plato, in any one bishop, St. Paul would be a strong evidence against me. But I pass by all 
such matters and the elaborate ornaments of profane oratory; and I take no account of style or of delivery; 
yea let a man’s diction be poor and his composition simple and unadorned, but let him not be unskilled in 
the knowledge and accurate statement of doctrine; nor in order to screen his own sloth, deprive that holy 
apostle of the greatest of his gifts, and the sum of his praises. 


7. For how was it, tell me, that he confounded the Jews which dwelt at Damascus, though he had not yet 
begun to work miracles? How was it that he wrestled with the Grecians and threw them? and why was he 
sent to Tarsus? Was it not because he was so mighty and victorious in the word, and brought his 
adversaries to such a pass that they, unable to brook their defeat, were provoked to seek his life? At that 
time, as I said, he had not begun to work miracles, nor could any one say that the masses looked upon him 
with astonishment on account of any glory belonging to his mighty works, or that they who contended 
with him were overpowered by the force of public opinion concerning him. For at this time he conquered 
by dint of argument only. How was it, moreover, that he contended and disputed successfully with those 
who tried to Judaize in Antioch? and how was it that that Areopagite, an inhabitant of Athens, that most 
devoted of all cities to the gods, followed the apostle, he and his wife? was it not owing to the discourse 
which they heard? And when Eutychus fell from the lattice, was it not owing to his long attendance even 
until midnight to St. Paul’s preaching? How do we find him employed at Thessalonica and Corinth, in 
Ephesus and in Rome itself? Did he not spend whole nights and days in interpreting the Scriptures in their 
order? and why should any one recount his disputes with the Epicureans and Stoics. For were we resolved 
to enter into every particular, our story would grow to an unreasonable length. 


When, therefore, both before working miracles, and after, St. Paul appears to have made much use of 
argument, how can any one dare to pronounce him unskillful whose sermons and disputations were so 
exceedingly admired by all who heard them? Why did the Lycaonians imagine that he was Hermes? The 
opinion that he and Barnabas were gods indeed, arose out of the sight of their miracles; but the notion 
that he was Hermes did not arise from this, but was a consequence of his speech. In what else did this 
blessed saint excel the rest of the apostles? and how comes it that up and down the world he is so much 
on every one’s tongue? How comes it that not merely among ourselves, but also among Jews and Greeks, 
he is the wonder of wonders? Is it not from the power of his epistles? whereby not only to the faithful of 
to-day, but from his time to this, yea and up to the end, even the appearing of Christ, he has been and will 
be profitable, and will continue to be so as long as the human race shall last. For as a wall built of 
adamant, so his writings fortify all the Churches of the known world, and he as a most noble champion 
stands in the midst, bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ, casting down 
imaginations, and every high thing which exalts itself against the knowledge of God, and all this he does 
by those epistles which he has left to us full of wonders and of Divine wisdom. For his writings are not 
only useful to us, for the overthrow of false doctrine and the confirmation of the true, but they help not a 
little towards living a good life. For by the use of these, the bishops of the present day fit and fashion the 
chaste virgin, which St. Paul himself espoused to Christ, and conduct her to the state of spiritual beauty; 
with these, too, they drive away from her the noisome pestilences which beset her, and preserve the good 
health thus obtained. Such are the medicines and such their efficacy left us by this so-called unskillful 
man, and they know them and their power best who constantly use them. From all this it is evident that 
St. Paul had given himself to the study of which we have been speaking with great diligence and zeal. 


8. Hear also what he says in his charge to his disciple: “Give heed to reading, to exhortation, to teaching,” 
and he goes on to show the usefulness of this by adding, “For in doing this thou shalt save both thyself 
and them that hear thee.” And again he says, “The Lord’s servant must not strive, but be gentle towards 
all, apt to teach, forbearing;” and he proceeds to say, “But abide thou in the things which thou hast 
learned, and hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned them, and that from a babe thou 
hast known the sacred writings which are able to make thee wise unto salvation,” and again, “Every 
Scripture is inspired of God, and also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
which is in righteousness, that the man of God may be complete.” Hear what he adds further in his 
directions to Titus about the appointment of bishops. “The bishop,” he says, “must be holding to the 
faithful word which is according to the teaching, that he may be able to convict the gainsayers.” But how 
shall any one who is unskillful as these men pretend, be able to convict the gainsayers and stop their 
mouths? or what need is there to give attention to reading and to the Holy Scriptures, if such a state of 
unskillfulness is to be welcome among us? Such arguments are mere makeshifts and pretexts, the marks 
of idleness and sloth. But some one will say, “it is to the priests that these charges are given:”—certainly, 
for they are the subjects of our discourse. But that the apostle gives the same charge to the laity, hear 
what he says in another epistle to other than the priesthood: “Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in 
all wisdom,” and again, “Let your speech be always with grace seasoned with salt, that ye may know how 
ye ought to answer each one,” and there is a general charge to all that they “be ready to” render an 
account of their faith, and to the Thessalonians, he gives the following command: “Build each other up, 
even as also ye do.” But when he speaks of priests he says, “Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honor, especially those who labor in the word, and in teaching.” For this is the perfection 
of teaching when the teachers both by what they do, and by what they say as well, bring their disciples to 


that blessed state of life which Christ appointed for them. For example alone is not enough to instruct 
others. Nor do I say this of myself; it is our Saviour’s own word. “For whosoever shall do and teach them, 
he shall be called great. Now if doing were the same as teaching, the second word here would be 
superfluous; and it had been enough to have said “whosoever shall do” simply. But now by distinguishing 
the two, he shows that practice is one thing, and doctrine another, and that each needs the help of the 
others in order to complete edification. Thou hearest too what the chosen vessel of Christ says to the 
Ephesian elders: “Wherefore watch ye, remembering that for the space of three years, I ceased not to 
admonish every one, night and day, with tears.” But what need was there for his tears or for admonition 
by word of mouth, while his life as an apostle was so illustrious? His holy life might be a great inducement 
to men to keep the commandments, yet I dare not say that it alone could accomplish everything. 


9. But when a dispute arises concerning matters of doctrine, and all take their weapons from the same 
Scriptures, of what weight will any one’s life be able to prove? What then will be the good of his many 
austerities, when after such painful exercises, any one from the Priest’s great unskillfulness in argument 
fall into heresy, and be cut off from the body of the Church, a misfortune which I have myself seen many 
suffering. Of what profit then will his patience be to him? None; no more than there will be in a sound 
faith if the life is corrupt. Wherefore, for this reason more than for all others, it concerns him whose office 
it is to teach others, to be experienced in disputations of this kind. For though he himself stands safely, 
and is unhurt by the gainsayers, yet the simple multitude under his direction, when they see their leader 
defeated, and without any answer for the gainsayers, will be apt to lay the blame of his discomfiture not 
on his own weakness, but on the doctrines themselves, as though they were faulty; and so by reason of the 
inexperience of one, great numbers are brought to extreme ruin; for though they do not entirely go over 
to the adversary, yet they are forced to doubt about matters in which formerly they firmly believed, and 
those whom they used to approach with unswerving confidence, they are unable to hold to any longer 
steadfastly, but in consequence of their leader’s defeat, so great a storm settles down upon their souls, 
that the mischief ends in their shipwreck altogether. But how dire is the destruction, and how terrible the 
fire which such a leader brings upon his own wretched head for every soul which is thus lost, thou wilt not 
need to learn from me, as thou knowest all this perfectly. Is this then pride, is this vainglory in me, to be 
unwilling to be the cause of the destruction of so many souls? and of procuring for myself greater 
punishment in the world to come, than that which now awaits me there? Who would say so? surely no one, 
unless he should wish to find fault where there is none, and to moralize over other men’s calamities. 


BOOK V 


1. How great is the skill required for the teacher in contending earnestly for the truth, has been 
sufficiently set forth by us. But I have to mention one more matter beside this, which is a cause of 
numberless dangers, though for my own part I should rather say that the thing itself is not the cause, but 
they who know not how to use it rightly, since it is of itself a help to salvation and to much good besides, 
whenever thou findest that earnest and good men have the management of it. What then, do I mean by 
this? The expenditure of great labor upon the preparation of discourses to be delivered in public. For to 
begin with, the majority of those who are under the preachers’ charge are not minded to behave towards 
them as towards teachers, but disdaining the part of learners, they assume instead the attitude of those 
who sit and look on at the public games; and just as the multitude there is separated into parties, and 
some attach themselves to one, and some to another, so here also men are divided, and become the 
partisans now of this teacher, now of that, listening to them with a view to favor or spite. And not only is 
there this hardship, but another quite as great. For if it has occurred to any preacher to weave into his 
sermons any part of other men’s works, he is exposed to greater disgrace than those who steal money. 
Nay, often where he has not even borrowed anything from any one, but is only suspected, he has suffered 
the fate of a thief. And why do I speak of the works of others when it is not permitted to him to use his 
own resources without variety? For the public are accustomed to listen not for profit, but for pleasure, 
sitting like critics of tragedies, and of musical entertainments, and that facility of speech against which we 
declaimed just now, in this case becomes desirable, even more than in the case of barristers, where they 
are obliged to contend one against the other. A preacher then should have loftiness of mind, far exceeding 
my own littleness of spirit, that he may correct this disorderly and unprofitable pleasure on the part of the 
multitude, and be able to lead them over to a more useful way of hearing, that his people may follow and 
yield to him, and that he may not be led away by their own humors, and this it is not possible to arrive at, 
except by two means: indifference to their praise, and the power of preaching well. 


2. For if either of these be lacking, the remaining one becomes useless, owing to its divorce from the 
other, for if a preacher be indifferent to praise, and yet cannot produce the doctrine “which is with grace 
seasoned with salt,” he becomes despised by the multitude, while he gains nothing from his own 
nobleness of mind; and if on the other hand he is successful as a preacher, and is overcome by the thought 
of applause, harm is equally done in turn, both to himself and the multitude, because in his desire for 
praise he is careful to speak rather with a view to please than to profit. And as he who neither lets good 
opinion influence him, nor is skillful in speaking, does not yield to the pleasure of the multitude, and is 
unable to do them any good worth mentioning, because he has nothing to say, so he who is carried away 
with desire for praise, though he is able to render the multitude better service, rather provides in place of 
this such food as will suit their taste, because he purchases thereby the tumult of acclamation. 


3. The best kind of Bishop must, therefore, be strong in both these points, so that neither may supplant 
the other. For if when he stands up in the congregation and speaks words calculated to make the careless 
wince, he then stumbles, and stops short, and is forced to blush at his failure, the good of what he has 
spoken is immediately wasted. For they who are rebuked, being galled by what has been told them, and 
unable to avenge themselves on him otherwise, taunt him, with jeers at this ignorance of his, thinking to 
screen their own reproach thereby. Wherefore he ought, like some very good charioteer, to come to an 
accurate judgment about both these good things, in order that he may be able to deal with both as he may 
have need; for when he is irreproachable in the eyes of all, then he will be able, with just so much 
authority as he wishes, both to correct and to remit from correction all those who are under his rule. But 
without this it will not be easy for him to do so. But this nobleness of soul should be shown not only up to 
the limit of indifference to praise, but should go further in order that the gain thus gotten may not in its 
turn be fruitless. 


4. To what else ought he then to be indifferent? Slander and envy. Unseasonable evil speaking, however 
(for of course the Bishop undergoes some groundless censure), it is well that he should neither fear nor 
tremble at excessively, nor entirely pass over; but we ought, though it happen to be false, or to be brought 
against us by the common herd, to try and extinguish it immediately. For nothing so magnifies both an evil 
and a good report as the undisciplined mob. For accustomed to hear and to speak without stopping to 
make inquiry, they repeat at random everything which comes in their way, without any regard to the truth 
of it. Therefore the Bishop ought not to be unconcerned about the multitude, but straightway to nip their 
evil surmisings in the bud; persuading his accusers, even if they be the most unreasonable of all men, and 
to omit nothing which is able to dispel an ill-favored report. But if, when we do all this, they who blame us 
will not be persuaded, thenceforward we should give them no concern. Since if any one be too quick to be 
dejected by these accidents, he will not be able at any time to produce anything noble and admirable. For 
despondency and constant cares are mighty for destroying the powers of the mind, and for reducing it to 
extreme weakness. Thus then must the Priest behave towards those in his charge, as a father would 
behave to his very young children; and as such are not disturbed either by their insults or their blows, or 
their lamentations, nor even if they laugh and rejoice with us, do we take much account of it; so should we 
neither be puffed up by the promises of these persons nor cast down at their censure, when it comes from 
them unseasonably. But this is hard, my good friend; and perhaps, methinks, even impossible. For I know 
not whether any man ever succeeded in the effort not to be pleased when he is praised, and the man who 
is pleased at this is likely also to desire to enjoy it, and the man who desires to enjoy it will, of necessity, 
be altogether vexed and beside himself whenever he misses it. For as they who revel in being rich, when 
they fall into poverty are grieved, and they who have been used to live luxuriously cannot bear to live 
shabbily; so, too, they who long for applause, not only when they are blamed without a cause, but when 
they are not constantly being praised, become, as by some famine, wasted in soul, particularly when they 
happen themselves to have been used to praise, or if they hear others being praised. He who enters upon 
the trial of preaching with desires of this kind, how many annoyances and how many pangs dost thou 
think that he has? It is no more possible for the sea to be without waves than that man to be without cares 
and grief. 


5. For though the preacher may have great ability (and this one would only find in a few), not even in this 
case is he released from perpetual toil. For since preaching does not come by nature, but by study, 
suppose a man to reach a high standard of it, this will then forsake him if he does not cultivate his power 
by constant application and exercise. So that there is greater labor for the wiser than for the unlearned. 
For there is not the same degree of loss attending negligence on the part of the one and the other, but the 
loss is in exact proportion to the difference between the two possessions. For the latter no one would 
blame, as they furnish nothing worth regarding. But the former, unless they are constantly producing 
matter beyond the reputation in which all hold them, great censure attends on all hands; and besides 
these things, the latter would meet with considerable praise, even for small performances, while the 
efforts of the former, unless they be specially wonderful and startling, not only fail to win applause, but 
meet with many fault-finders. For the audience set themselves to be critics, not so much in judgment of 
what is said as of the reputation of the speaker, so that whenever any one excels all others in oratorical 
powers, then especially of all others does he need laborious study. For this man is not allowed to avail 
himself of the usual plea which human nature urges, that one cannot succeed in everything; but if his 
sermons do not throughout correspond to the greatness of the expectations formed, he will go away 
without having gained anything but countless jeers and censures; and no one takes this into consideration 
about him, that dejection and pain, and anxiety, and often anger, may step in, and dim the clearness of his 
thoughts and prevent his productions from coming from him unalloyed, and that on the whole, being but a 
man, he cannot be constantly the same, nor at all times acquit himself successfully, but naturally must 
sometimes fall short of the mark, and appear on a lower level of ability than usual. None of these things, 
as I said, are they willing to take into consideration, but charge him with faults as if they were sitting in 
judgment on an angel; though in other cases, too, a man is apt to overlook the good performances of his 
neighbor, though they be many and great, and if anywhere a defect appears, even if it be accidental, even 
if it only occur at long intervals, it is quickly perceived, and always remembered, and thus small and 
trifling matters have often lessened the glory of many and great doings. 


6. Thou seest, my excellent friend, that the man who is powerful in preaching has peculiar need of greater 
study than others; and besides study, of forbearance also greater than what is needed by all those whom I 


have already mentioned. For thus are many constantly springing up against him, in a vain and senseless 
spirit, and having no fault to find with him, but that he is generally approved of, hate him; and he must 
bear their bitter malice nobly, for as they are not able to hide this cursed hatred, which they so 
unreasonably entertain, they both revile, and censure, and slander in private, and defame in public, and 
the mind which has begun to be pained and exasperated, on every one of these occasions, will not escape 
being corrupted by grief. For they will not only revenge themselves upon him by their own acts, but will 
try to do so by means of others, and often having chosen some one of those who are unable to speak a 
word, will extol him with their praises and admire him beyond his worth. Some do this through ignorance 
alone, some through ignorance and envy, in order that they may ruin the reputation of the other, not that 
they may prove the man to be wonderful who is not so, and the noble-minded man has not only to struggle 
against these, but often against the ignorance of the whole multitude; for since it is not possible that all 
those who come together should consist of learned men, but the chances are that the larger part of the 
congregation is composed of unlearned people, and that even the rest, who are clearer headed than they, 
fall as far short of being able to criticize sermons as the remainder again fall short of them; so that only 
one or two are seated there who possess this power; it follows, of necessity, that he who preaches better 
than others carries away less applause, and possibly goes home without being praised at all, and he must 
be prepared to meet such anomalies nobly, and to pardon those who commit them in ignorance, and to 
weep for those who acquiesce in them on account of envy as wretched and pitiable creatures, and not to 
consider that his powers have become less on either of these accounts. For if a man, being a pre- 
eminently good painter, and superior to all in his art, sees the portrait which he has drawn with great 
accuracy held up to ridicule, he ought not to be dejected, and to consider the picture poor, because of the 
judgment of the ignorant; as he would not consider the drawing that is really poor to be something 
wonderful and lovely, because of the astonishment of the inartistic. 


7. For let the best artificer be himself the critic of his own designs, and let his performances be 
determined to be good or poor, according as the mind which designed them gives sentence upon them. 
But let him not even consider the opinion, so erroneous and inartistic, of the outside world. Let, therefore, 
the man who undertakes the strain of teaching never give heed to the good opinion of the outside world, 
nor be dejected in soul on account of such persons; but laboring at his sermons so that he may please 
God, (For let this alone be his rule and determination, in discharging this best kind of workmanship, not 
acclamation, nor good opinions,) if, indeed, he be praised by men, let him not repudiate their applause, 
and when his hearers do not offer this, let him not seek it, let him not be grieved. For a sufficient 
consolation in his labors, and one greater than all, is when he is able to be conscious of arranging and 
ordering his teaching with a view to pleasing God. 


8. For if he be first carried away with the desire for indiscriminate praise, he will reap no advantage from 
his labors, or from his power in preaching, for the mind being unable to bear the senseless censures of the 
multitude is dispirited, and casts aside all earnestness about preaching. Therefore it is especially 
necessary to be trained to be indifferent to all kinds of praise. For to know how to preach is not enough 
for the preservation of that power, if this be not added: and if any one would examine accurately the man 
who is destitute of this art, he will find that he needs to be indifferent to praise no less than the other, for 
he will be forced to do many wrong things in placing himself under the control of popular opinion. For not 
having the energy to equal those who are in repute for the quality of their preaching, he will not refrain 
from forming ill designs against them, from envying them, and from blaming them without reason, and 
from many such discreditable practices, but will venture everything, even if it be needful to ruin his own 
soul, for the sake of bringing down their fame to the level of his own insignificance. And in addition to 
this, he will leave off his exertions about his work; a kind of numbness, as it were, spreading itself over his 
mind. For much toil, rewarded by scanty praise, is sufficient to cast down a man who cannot despise 
praise, and put him into a deep lethargy, since the husbandman even when he spends time over some 
sorry piece of land, and is forced to till a rock, quickly desists from his work, unless he is possessed of 
much earnestness about the matter, or has a fear of famine impending over him. For if they who are able 
to speak with considerable power, need such constant exercise for the preservation of their talent, he who 
collects no materials at all, but is forced in the midst of his efforts to meditate; what difficulty, what 
confusion, what trouble will he experience, in order that he may be able at great labor to collect a few 
ideas! and if any of those clergy who are under his authority, and who are placed in the inferior order, be 
able in that position to appear to better advantage than he; what a divine mind must he have, so as not to 
be seized with envy or cast down by despondency. For, for one to be placed in a station of higher dignity, 
and to be surpassed by his inferior in rank, and to bear this nobly, would not be the part of any ordinary 
mind, nor of such as my own, but of one as hard as adamant; and if, indeed, the man who is in greater 
repute be very forbearing and modest, the suffering becomes so much the more easily borne. But if he is 
bold and boastful and vainglorious, a daily death would be desirable for the other; he will so embitter his 
life, insulting him to his face, and laughing at him behind his back, wresting much of his authority from 
him, and wishing to be everything himself. But he is possessed of the greatest security, in all these 
circumstances, who has fluency in preaching, and the earnest attention of the multitude about him, and 
the affection of all those who are under his charge. Dost not thou know what a passion for sermons has 
burst in upon the minds of Christians now-a-days? and that they who practice themselves in preaching are 
in especial honor, not only among the heathen, but among them of the household of the faith? How then 
could any one bear such disgrace as to find that all are mute when he is preaching, and think that they 
are oppressed, and wait for the end of the sermon, as for some release from work; while they listen to 


another with eagerness though he preach long, and are sorry when he is about to conclude; and almost 
angry when it is his purpose to be silent. If these matters seem to thee to be small, and easily to be 
despised, it is because of thine inexperience. They are truly enough to quench zeal, and to paralyze the 
powers of the mind, unless a man withdraw himself from all human passions, and study to frame his 
conduct after the pattern of those incorporeal powers, who are neither pursued by envy, nor by longing 
for fame, nor by any other morbid feeling. If then there be any man so constituted as to be able to subdue 
this wild beast, so difficult to capture, so unconquerable, so fierce; that is to say, public fame, and to cut 
off its many heads, or rather to forbid their growth altogether; he will easily be able to repel these many 
violent assaults, and to enjoy a kind of quiet haven of rest. But he who has not freed himself from this 
monster, involves his soul in struggles of various kinds, and perpetual agitation, and the burden both of 
despondency and of other passions. But why need I detail the rest of these difficulties, which no one will 
be able to describe, or to learn unless he has had actual experience of them. 


BOOK VI 


1. Our condition here, indeed, is such as thou hast heard. But our condition hereafter how shall we 
endure, when we are compelled to give our account for each of those who have been entrusted to us? For 
our penalty is not limited to shame, but everlasting chastisement awaits us as well. As for the passage, 
“Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit to them, for they watch in behalf of your souls as they 
that shall give account;” though I have mentioned it once already, yet I will break silence about it now, for 
the fear of its warning is continually agitating my soul. For if for him who causes one only, and that the 
least, to stumble, it is profitable that “a great millstone should be hanged about his neck, and that he 
should be sunk in the depth of the sea;” and if they who wound the consciences of the brethren, sin 
against Christ Himself, what then will they one day suffer, what kind of penalty will they pay, who destroy 
not one only, or two, or three, but so many multitudes? For it is not possible for inexperience to be urged 
as an excuse, nor to take refuge in ignorance, nor for the plea of necessity or force to be put forward. Yea, 
if it were possible, one of those under their charge could more easily make use of this refuge for his own 
sins than bishops in the case of the sins of others. Dost thou ask why? Because he who has been appointed 
to rectify the ignorance of others, and to warn them beforehand of the conflict with the devil which is 
coming upon them, will not be able to put forward ignorance as his excuse, or to say, “I have never heard 
the trumpet sound, I did not foresee the conflict.” For he is set for that very purpose, says Ezekiel, that he 
may sound the trumpet for others, and warn them of the dangers at hand. And therefore his chastisement 
is inevitable, though he that perishes happen to be but one. “For if when the sword comes, the watchman 
does not sound the trumpet to the people, nor give them a sign, and the sword come and take any man 
away, he indeed is taken away on account of his iniquity, but his blood will I require at the watchman’s 
hands.” 


2. Cease then to urge us on to a penalty so inevitable; for our discourse is not about an army, or a 
kingdom; but about an office which needs the virtues of an angel. For the soul of the Priest ought to be 
purer than the very sunbeams, in order that the Holy Spirit may not leave him desolate, in order that he 
may be able to say, “Now I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me.” For if they who dwell in the 
desert, and are removed far from the city and the market-place, and the tumult therein, and who enjoy all 
their time a haven of rest, and of peacefulness, are not willing to rely on the security of that manner of 
life, but add to it numberless other safeguards, hedging themselves round on every side, and studying 
both to speak and to act with great circumspection, so that to the utmost extent of human power they may 
draw near to God with assurance, and with unstained purity, what power and strength, thinkest thou, does 
the ordained Priest need so as to be able to tear his soul away from every defilement, and to keep its 
spiritual beauty unsullied? For he has need of far greater purity than they; and whoever has need of 
greater purity, he too is subject to more pressing temptations than they, which are able to defile him, 
unless by using constant self-denial and much labor, he renders his soul inaccessible to them. For beauty 
of face, elegance of movement, an affected gait and lisping voice, pencilled eyebrows and enamelled 
cheeks, elaborate braiding and dyeing of hair, costliness of dress, variety of golden ornaments, and the 
glory of precious stones, the scent of perfumes, and all those other matters to which womankind devote 
themselves, are enough to disorder the mind, unless it happen to be hardened against them, through 
much austerity of self restraint. Now to be disturbed indeed by such things is nothing wonderful. But on 
the other hand, that the devil should be able to hit and shoot down the souls of men by the opposite of 
these—this is a matter which fills us with astonishment and perplexity. 


3. For ere now some men who have escaped these snares, have been caught by others widely differing 
from these. For even a neglected appearance, unkempt hair, squalid dress, and an unpainted face, simple 
behavior, and homely language, unstudied gait, and unaffected voice, a life of poverty, a despised, 
unpatronized and lonely condition, have first drawn on the beholder to pity, and next to utter ruin; and 
many who have escaped the former nets, in the way of gold ornaments and perfumes, and apparel, and all 
the rest, of which I have spoken as connected with them, have easily fallen into these so widely differing 
from them, and have perished. When then both by poverty and by riches, both by the adornment and the 
neglect of the personal appearance, both by studied and unaffected manners, in short by all those means 
which I have enumerated, war is kindled in the soul of the beholder, and its artifices surround him on 
every side, how will he be able to breathe freely while so many snares encompass him? and what hiding- 


place will he be able to find—I do not say so as to avoid being forcibly seized by them (for this is not 
altogether difficult)—but so as to keep his own soul undisturbed by polluting thoughts? 


And I pass by honors, which are the cause of countless evils. For those which come from the hands of 
women are ruinous to the vigor of self-restraint, and often overthrow it when a man does not know how to 
watch constantly against such designs; while those which come from the hands of men, unless a man 
receive them with much nobleness of mind, he is seized with two contrary emotions, servile flattery and 
senseless pride. To those who patronize him, he is obliged to cringe; and towards his inferiors he is puffed 
up, on account of the honors which the others confer, and is driven into the gulf of arrogance. We have 
mentioned these matters indeed, but how harmful they actually are, no one could well learn without 
experience. For not only these snares, but greater and more delusive than these, he must needs 
encounter, who has his conversation in the world. But he who is content with solitude, has freedom from 
all this, and if at any time a strange thought creates a representation of this kind, the image is weak, and 
capable of being speedily subdued, because there is no fuel added to the flame from without, arising from 
actual sight. For the recluse has but himself to fear for; or should he be forced to have the care of others 
they are easily counted: and if they be many, yet they are less than those in our Churches, and they give 
him who is set over them much lighter anxiety about them, not only on account of their fewness, but 
because they are all free from worldly concerns, and have neither wife nor children, nor any such thing to 
care about; and this makes them very deferential to their rulers, and allows them to share the same abode 
with them, so that they are able to take in their failings accurately at a glance and correct them, seeing 
that the constant supervision of a teacher is no little help towards advance in virtue. 


4. But of those who are subject to the Priest, the greater number are hampered with the cares of this life, 
and this makes them the slower in the performance of spiritual duties. Whence it is necessary for the 
teacher to sow every day (so to speak), in order that by its frequency at least, the word of doctrine may be 
able to be grasped by those who hear. For excessive wealth, and an abundance of power, and sloth the 
offspring of luxury, and many other things beside these, choke the seeds which have been let fall. Often 
too the thick growth of thorns does not suffer the seed to drop even upon the surface of the soil. Again, 
excess of trouble, stress of poverty, constant insults, and other such things, the reverse of the foregoing, 
take the mind away from anxiety about things divine; and of their people’s sins, not even the smallest part 
can become apparent; for how should it, in the case of those the majority of whom they do not know even 
by sight? 


The Priest’s relations with his people involve thus much difficulty. But if any inquire about his relations 
with God, he will find the others to be as nothing, since these require a greater and more thorough 
earnestness. For he who acts as an ambassador on behalf of the whole city—but why do I say the city? on 
behalf of the whole world indeed—prays that God would be merciful to the sins of all, not only of the 
living, but also of the departed. What manner of man ought he to be? For my part I think that the boldness 
of speech of Moses and Elias, is insufficient for such supplication. For as though he were entrusted with 
the whole world and were himself the father of all men, he draws near to God, beseeching that wars may 
be extinguished everywhere, that tumults may be quelled; asking for peace and plenty, and a swift 
deliverance from all the ills that beset each one, publicly and privately; and he ought as much to excel in 
every respect all those on whose behalf he prays, as rulers should excel their subjects. 


And whenever he invokes the Holy Spirit, and offers the most dread sacrifice, and constantly handles the 
common Lord of all, tell me what rank shall we give him? What great purity and what real piety must we 
demand of him? For consider what manner of hands they ought to be which minister in these things, and 
of what kind his tongue which utters such words, and ought not the soul which receives so great a spirit 
to be purer and holier than anything in the world? At such a time angels stand by the Priest; and the 
whole sanctuary, and the space round about the altar, is filled with the powers of heaven, in honor of Him 
who lieth thereon. For this, indeed, is capable of being proved from the very rites which are being then 
celebrated. I myself, moreover, have heard some one once relate, that a certain aged, venerable man, 
accustomed to see revelations, used to tell him, that he being thought worthy of a vision of this kind, at 
such a time, saw, on a sudden, so far as was possible for him, a multitude of angels, clothed in shining 
robes, and encircling the altar, and bending down, as one might see soldiers in the presence of their King, 
and for my part I believe it. Moreover another told me, without learning it from some one else, but as 
being himself thought worthy to be both an ear and eye witness of it, that, in the case of those who are 
about to depart hence, if they happen to be partakers of the mysteries, with a pure conscience, when they 
are about to breathe their last, angels keep guard over them for the sake of what they have received, and 
bear them hence. And dost thou not yet tremble to introduce a soul into so sacred a mystery of this kind, 
and to advance to the dignity of the Priesthood, one robed in filthy raiment, whom Christ has shut out 
from the rest of the band of guests? The soul of the Priest should shine like a light beaming over the whole 
world. But mine has so great darkness overhanging it, because of my evil conscience, as to be always cast 
down and never able to look up with confidence to its Lord. Priests are the salt of the earth. But who 
would easily put up with my lack of understanding, and my inexperience in all things, but thou, who hast 
been wont to love me beyond measure. For the Priest ought not only to be thus pure as one who has been 
dignified with so high a ministry, but very discreet, and skilled in many matters, and to be as well versed 
in the affairs of this life as they who are engaged in the world, and yet to be free from them all more than 
the recluses who occupy the mountains. For since he must mix with men who have wives, and who bring 


up children, who possess servants, and are surrounded with wealth, and fill public positions, and are 
persons of influence, he too should be a many-sided man—I say many-sided, not unreal, nor yet fawning 
and hypocritical, but full of much freedom and assurance, and knowing how to adapt himself profitably, 
where the circumstances of the case require it, and to be both kind and severe, for it is not possible to 
treat all those under one’s charge on one plan, since neither is it well for physicians to apply one course of 
treatment to all their sick, nor for a pilot to know but one way of contending with the winds. For, indeed, 
continual storms beset this ship of ours, and these storms do not assail from without only, but take their 
rise from within, and there is need of much condescension, and circumspection, and all these different 
matters have one end in view, the glory of God, and the edifying of the Church. 


5. Great is the conflict which recluses undergo, and much their toil. But if any one compare their 
exertions with those which the right exercise of the Priesthood involves, he will find the difference as 
great as the distance between a king and a commoner. For there, if the labor is great indeed, yet the 
conflict is common to body and soul, or rather the greater part of it is accomplished by the condition of 
the body, and if this be not strong, the inclination remains undeveloped, and is unable to come out into 
action. For the habit of intense fasting, and sleeping on the ground, and keeping vigil, and refraining from 
the bath, and great toil, and all other means which they use for the affliction of the body are given up, 
when the body to be thus disciplined is not strong. But in this case purity of soul is the business in hand, 
and no bodily vigor is required to show its excellence. For what does strength of body contribute towards 
our being not self-willed, or proud, or headstrong, but sober and prudent, and orderly, and all else, 
wherein St. Paul filled up the picture of the perfect Priest? But no one could say this of the virtues of the 
recluse. 


6. But as in the case of wonder-workers, a large apparatus is required, both wheels and ropes and 
daggers; while the philosopher has the whole of his art stored up in his mind, not requiring any external 
appliances: So accordingly in the case before us. The recluse requires both a good condition of body, and 
a place suitable for his course of life, in order that such may not be settled too far from intercourse with 
their fellow men, and may have the tranquillity which belongs to desert places, and yet further, may not 
fail to enjoy the most favorable climate. For nothing is so unbearable to a body worn with fastings as a 
climate which is not equable. And what trouble they are compelled to take in the preparation of their 
clothing and daily food, as they are themselves ambitious of doing all with their own hands, I need not 
speak of now. But the Priest will require none of these things to supply his wants, but is unconcerned 
about them, and participates in all things which are harmless, while he has all his skill stored up in the 
treasure-house of his mind. But if any one admire a solitary life, and retirement from the society of the 
multitude, I should say myself that such a life was a token of patience, but not a sufficient proof of entire 
fortitude of soul. For the man who sits at the helm in harbor, does not yet give any certain proof of his art. 
But if one is able to guide his ship safely in the midst of the sea, no one would deny him to be an excellent 
steersman. 


7. It would be, therefore, in no wise excessively surprising to us, that the recluse, living as he does by 
himself, is undisturbed and does not commit many and great sins. For he does not meet with things which 
irritate and excite his mind. But if any one who has devoted himself to whole multitudes, and has been 
compelled to bear the sins of many, has remained steadfast and firm, guiding his soul in the midst of the 
storm as if he were in a calm, he is the man to be justly applauded and admired of all, for he has shown 
sufficient proof of personal manliness. Do not thou, therefore, for thy part wonder if I, who avoid the 
market-place and the haunts of the multitude, have not many to accuse me. For I ought not to wonder, if I 
sinned not when asleep, nor fell when I did not wrestle, nor was hit if I did not fight. For who, tell me, who 
will be able to speak against me, and reveal my depravity? Can this roof or cell? Nay, they would not be 
able to give tongue? Would my mother, who best of all knows my affairs? Well, certainly with her I am 
neither in communication, nor have we ever come to a quarrel, and if this had happened, no mother is so 
heartless and wanting in affection for her child as to revile and accuse before all him whom she travailed 
with, and brought forth, and reared, if there were no reason to constrain her, nor any person to urge her 
to such an act. Nevertheless, if any one desires to make a careful inspection of my mind, he will discover 
much which is corrupt there. Nor art thou unaware of this who art specially wont to extol me with praises 
before all. Now that I do not say these things out of mere modesty, recollect how often I said to thee, when 
this subject was being discussed between us, “If any one were to give me my choice whether I would 
rather gain distinction in the oversight of the Church, or in the life of the recluse, I would vote a thousand 
times over for accepting the former. For I have never failed to congratulate those who have been able to 
discharge this office well, and no one will gainsay that what I counted blessed I would not have shunned 
were I able to take part in it fitly. But what am I to do? There is nothing so prejudicial to the oversight of 
the Church as this inactivity and negligence of mine, which others think to be a sort of self-discipline, but 
which I hold to be a veil as it were of my personal infirmity, covering the greater number of my defects 
and not suffering them to appear. For he who is accustomed to enjoy such great freedom from business, 
and to pass his time in much repose, even if he be of a noble nature, is confused by his inexperience, and 
is disturbed, and his inactivity deprives him of no small part of his natural ability. But when, besides, he is 
of slow intellect, and ignorant also of these severe trials, which I take it is my case, he will carry on this 
ministry which he has received no better than a statue. Wherefore of those who have come to such great 
trial, out of that school, few shine; and the greater part betray themselves, and fall, and undergo much 
hardship and sufferings; and no wonder. For the trials and the discipline are not concerned with the same 


things. The man who is contending in no wise differs from those who are untrained. He who thus enters 
this list should despise glory, be superior to anger, full of great discretion. But for the exercise of these 
qualities there is no scope in his case who affects a secluded life. For he does not have many to provoke 
him in order that he may practise chastising, the force of his anger: nor admirers and applauders in order 
that he may be trained to despise the praises of the multitudes. And of the discretion which is required in 
the Church, there is no taking account in their case. Whenever, therefore, they come to the trials of which 
they have never had practical experience, they get bewildered, their heads are turned, they fall into a 
state of helplessness, and besides adding nothing to their excellence, may have often lost that which they 
brought with them. 


8. Basil: What then? shall we set over the administration of the Church those who move in society, and 
who are careful about the concerns of this world, who are adepts at wrangling and vituperation, are full of 
countless artifices, and versed in luxurious ways? 


Chrysostom: Hush, dear friend that thou art! Thou shouldest never entertain in thy thoughts such men as 
these, when the Priesthood is under discussion, but only such as are able after mixing and associating 
with all, to keep their purity undefiled, and their unworldliness, their holiness, constancy and sobriety 
unshaken, and to possess all other virtues which belong to recluses, in a greater degree than they. He who 
has many defects, but is able to hide them, by means of his seclusion, and to make them ineffectual, 
because he does not associate with any one, when he comes into society will gain nothing, but the position 
of a laughing-stock, and will run greater risks still, which I was very nearly experiencing myself, had not 
the providence of God quickly warded off such fire from my head. For it is not possible for one in such a 
position to escape notice when he is so conspicuously placed, but everything then is detected, and as the 
fire tests the material of metals, so too the trial of the clerical office searches the souls of mortal men; and 
if any one be passionate or mean, or ambitious of fame, if he be boastful, or anything else of the kind, it 
unveils all; and speedily lays bare his defects, and not only lays them bare, but increases their painfulness 
and strength. For the wounds of the body, if they are galled, become harder to heal, and the emotions of 
the mind when chafed and irritated, are naturally more exasperated, and those who possess them are 
driven to commit greater sins. For they excite him who does not restrain them, to love of glory, and to 
boastfulness, and to desire for this world’s goods, and draw him downwards, both to luxury and laxity of 
life, and to laziness, and, little by little, to evils worse than these which result from them. For many are 
the circumstances in society which have the power to upset the balance of the mind, and to hinder its 
straightforward course; and first of all is his social intercourse with women. For it is not possible for the 
Bishop, and one who is concerned with the whole flock, to have a care for the male portion of it, but to 
pass over the female, which needs more particular forethought, because of its propensity to sins. But the 
man who is appointed to the administration of a Bishopric must have a care for the moral health of these, 
if not in a greater, at least in no less a degree than the others. For it is necessary to visit them when they 
are sick, to comfort them when they are sorrowful, and to reprove them when they are idle, and to help 
them when they are distressed; and in such cases the evil one would find many opportunities of approach, 
if a man did not fortify himself with a very strict guard. For the eye, not only of the unchaste, but of the 
modest woman pierces and disturbs the mind. Flatteries enervate it, and favors enslave it, and fervent 
love—the spring one may say of all good—becomes the cause of countless evils to those who do not make 
a right use of it. Constant cares too have ere now blunted the edge of the understanding, and have made 
that which was buoyant heavier than lead, while anger has burst in like smoke, and taken possession of all 
the inner man. 


9. Why should any one speak of the injuries that result from grief, the insults, the abuse, the censure from 
superiors, from inferiors, from the wise, and from fools; for the class who are wanting in right judgment 
are particularly fond of censuring, and will never readily allow any excuse. But the truly excellent Bishop 
ought neither to think lightly of these, but to clear himself with all men of the charges which they bring 
against him, with great forbearance and meekness, pardoning their unreasonable fault-finding, rather 
than being indignant and angry about it. For if St. Paul feared lest he should incur a suspicion of theft, 
among his disciples, and therefore procured others for the management of the money, that “no one” he 
says, “should blame us in this abundance which is administered by us,” how ought we not to do all so as to 
remove evil suspicions, even if they happen to be false, and most unreasonable, and very foreign to our 
thought? For we are not so utterly removed from any sin as St. Paul from theft; notwithstanding, though 
so far from this evil practice, he did not, therefore, slight the suspicion of the world, although it was very 
absurd, and even insane. For it was madness to have any such suspicion about that blessed and admirable 
character. But none the less does he remove far off the causes of this suspicion, unreasonable though it 
was, and such as no one who was in his senses would entertain, and he neither disdained the folly of the 
multitudes, nor did he say, “To whose mind did it ever occur to suspect such things of us, after the signs 
which I have wrought, and the forbearance which has marked my life, and when you all revered and 
admired us?” Quite the contrary: he foresaw and expected this base suspicion, and pulled it up by the 
roots, or rather did not suffer it to grow at all. Why? “Because,” saith he, “we provide things honest not 
only before the Lord, but before all men.” So great, yea and far greater zeal must we use, to uproot and 
prevent floating reports which are not good, but to see beforehand from afar whence they come, and to 
remove beforehand the causes from which they are produced, not to wait till they are established and are 
the common topics in every one’s mouth. For then it is not easy in the future to destroy them, but very 
difficult, perhaps impossible, and not without mischief, because this is done after many have been injured. 


But how far shall I continue pursuing the unattainable? For to enumerate all the difficulties in this 
direction, is nothing more nor less than measuring the ocean. Even when any one should clear himself 
from every passion (which is a thing impossible) in order to correct the failings of others, he is forced to 
undergo countless trials, and when his own infirmities are added, behold, an abyss of toil and care, and all 
that he must suffer, who wishes to subdue the evils in himself and in those around him. 


10. Basil: And now, art thou free from toils? hast thou no cares while thou livest by thyself? 


Chrysostom: I have indeed even now. For how is it possible for one who is a man, and who is living this 
toilsome life of ours, to be free from cares and conflict? But it is not quite the same thing for man to 
plunge into a boundless ocean and to cross a river, so great is the difference between these cares and 
those. For now, indeed, if I were able to become serviceable to others, I should wish it myself, and this 
would be a matter of prayer with me. But if it is not possible to help another, yet if it be practicable to 
save and rescue myself from the waves, I shall be contented. 


Basil: Dost thou then think this to be a great thing? and dost thou fancy that thou wilt be saved when thou 
art not profitable to any other? 


Chrysostom: Thou hast spoken well and nobly, for Iam not myself able to believe that it is possible for one 
who has not labored for the salvation of his fellow to be saved, nor did it at all profit the wretched man in 
the Gospel that he had not diminished his talent; but he perished through not increasing it and bringing it 
doubled to his master. Nevertheless, I think that my punishment will be milder when I am called to 
account, because I have not saved others, than it would be if I should destroy myself and others too by 
becoming far worse after so great an honor. For now I trust that my chastisement will be proportioned to 
the amount of my sins, but after receiving this office, I fear it would be not double, or threefold, but 
manifold, because I should have caused very many to stumble, and after additional honor should have 
offended the God who honored me. 


11. For this very cause God accuses the Israelites more vehemently, and shows that they were worthy of 
greater chastisement, because they sinned after so many honors had come to them from Him, saying in 
one place: “But you only have I known of all the families of the earth, therefore will I punish you for your 
iniquities,” and again, “and I raised up of your sons for prophets, and of your young men for Nazarites;” 
and before the times of the prophets, wishing to show that sins receive sorer punishment by far when they 
occur in the case of the Priest than in the case of the laity, He enjoins as great a sacrifice to be offered for 
the Priest as for the whole people, and this amounts to a proof on his part, that the wounds of the 
Priesthood need more assistance—that is, as great as those of all the people together, and they would not 
have needed a greater, except they were worse; and they are not worse in their nature, but are 
aggravated through the dignity of the Priest, who dares to commit them. And why do I speak of the men 
who follow this ministration. For the daughters of the Priests, who have no part in the Priestly office, yet 
on account of their father’s dignity undergo a far bitterer punishment for the same sins as others, and the 
offense is the same in their case and in the daughters of the laity; namely, fornication in both; yet the 
penalty is far severer for the former. Dost thou see with what abundant proof God shows thee that he 
demands much greater punishment for the ruler than for the ruled? For no doubt he who punishes to a 
greater degree than others the daughter of a certain man for that man’s sake, will not exact the same 
penalty from the man who is the cause of her additional chastisement as from others, but a much heavier 
one; and very reasonably; for the mischief does not merely involve himself, but it destroys the souls of the 
weaker brethren and of them who look up to him, and Ezekiel, writing to show this, distinguishes from 
one another the judgment of the rams and of the sheep. 


12. Do we then seem to thee to entertain a reasonable fear? for in addition to what has been said, 
although much toil is needful on my part, so that I should not be completely overwhelmed by the passions 
of my soul, yet I endure the toil, and I do not shun the conflict. For even now I am taken captive by 
vainglory, but I often recover myself, and I see at a glance that I have been taken, and there are times 
when I rebuke my soul, which has been enslaved; outrageous desires even now come over me, but they 
kindle only a languid flame, since my bodily eyes cannot fasten upon any fuel to feed the fire. From 
speaking ill of any, or from hearing any one evil spoken of, I am utterly removed, since I have no one to 
talk with; for surely these walls would never give tongue; yet it is not altogether in like manner possible to 
avoid anger, although there be none to provoke it. For often when the recollection of outrageous men has 
come over me, and of the deeds done by them, it makes my heart swell. But not permanently, for I quickly 
subdue its kindling, and persuade it to be quiet, saying that it is very inexpedient and extremely 
despicable to leave one’s own fault alone, and to busy one’s self about the faults of one’s neighbors. But 
were I to come among the multitude, and to be involved in countless excitements, I should not be able to 
have the benefit of this warning, nor to experience reflections which take me thus to task. But just as they 
who are driven over precipices by a torrent, or in some other way, are able to foresee the destruction to 
which they are finally going, and are unable to think of any means of help, so I, when I have fallen into the 
great tumult of my passions, shall be able to see at a glance my chastisement daily increasing. But to be 
master of myself as I am now, and to rebuke diseases of this sort raging on every side, would not be 
equally easy for me as it was before. For my soul is weak and puny, and easily mastered, not only by these 
passions, but by envy, which is bitterer than all of them. Neither does it know how to bear insults or 


honors temperately. But these do exceedingly elate it, while those depress it. As, then, savage wild beasts, 
when they are in good condition, and in full vigor, overcome those that fight with them, particularly, too, if 
they be feeble and unskillful; but if any one were to weaken them by starvation, he will put their rage to 
sleep, and will extinguish most of their strength; so that one, not over valiant, might take up the conflict 
and battle with them: so also with the passions of the soul. He who makes them weak, places them in 
subjection to right reason; but he who nourishes them carefully, makes his battle with them harder, and 
renders them so formidable that he passes all his time in bondage and fear. 


What then is the food of these wild beasts? Of vainglory, indeed, it is honors and applause; of pride, 
abundance of authority and power; of envy, the reputation of one’s neighbors; of avarice, the munificence 
of the generous; of incontinence, luxury and the constant society of women; and other passions have their 
proper nutriment? And all these things will sorely attack me if I come forth into the world, and will tear 
my soul to pieces, will be the more formidable and will make my battle with them the harder. Whereas, 
while I am established here they will be subdued; and then, indeed, only with great exertion; yet at the 
same time, by the Grace of God, they will be subdued, and there will not be anything worse then than 
their bark. For these reasons I keep to this cell, and am inaccessible, self-contained, and unsociable, and I 
put up with hearing countless complaints of this kind, although I would gladly efface them, and have been 
vexed and grieved because I cannot; for it is not easy for me to become sociable, and at the same time to 
remain in my present security. Therefore I beseech thee, too, to pity rather than to censure one beset with 
such great difficulty. 


But we cannot yet persuade thee. Accordingly the time is now come that I should utter to thee the only 
thing which I have left unspoken. Perhaps it may seem to many to be incredible, but even so I shall not be 
ashamed to bring it before the world, for though what is said is proof of an evil conscience and of many 
sins, yet, since God, who is about to judge us, knows all accurately, what gain will result to us from the 
ignorance of men? What then is this, which is yet unspoken? From that day on which thou didst impart to 
me the suspicion of the bishopric, my whole system has often been in danger of being completely 
unhinged, such was the fear, such the despondency which seized my soul; for on considering the glory of 
the Bride of Christ, the holiness, the spiritual beauty and wisdom, and comeliness, and then reckoning up 
my own faults, I used not to cease bewailing both her and myself, and amidst continual distress and 
perplexity, I kept saying—who then made such a suggestion as this? why has the Church of God made so 
great a mistake? why has she so provoked her Master, as to be delivered over to me, the unworthiest of all 
men, and to undergo such great disgrace? Considering these things often by myself, and being unable to 
bear the thought of so monstrous a thing, I used to be like thunderstruck people, speechless, and unable 
either to see or hear. And when this condition of great helplessness left me, for there were times when it 
passed off, tears and despondency succeeded to it, and after the flood of tears, then fear again, entered in 
their stead, disturbing, confusing and agitating my mind. In such a tempest I used to pass the time that is 
gone; but thou wast ignorant of it, and thoughtest that I was spending my time in a perfect tranquillity, 
but I will now try and unveil to thee the storm of my soul, for it may be thou wilt henceforth pardon me, 
abandoning your accusations. How then shall I unveil this to thee? For if thou wouldest see this clearly, it 
is not otherwise possible than by laying bare my own heart; but as this is impossible, I will try and show 
you as well as I can, by a certain faint illustration, the gloom of my despondency, and from this image 
please to infer my condition. 


Let us suppose that the daughter of the King of all the earth under the sun is the betrothed of a certain 
man, and that this damsel has matchless beauty, transcending that of human nature, and that in this 
respect she outstrips by a long distance the whole race of women; also that she has virtues of the soul, so 
great as to distance by a long way the whole generation of men that have been, or that shall be; and that 
the grace of her manners transcends all standards of art, and that the loveliness of her person is eclipsed 
by the beauty of her countenance; and that her betrothed, not only for the sake of these things, is 
enamored of the maiden, but apart from these things has an affection for her, and by his ardor throws into 
the shade the most passionate of lovers that ever were. Then let us suppose, whilst he is burning with 
love, he hears from some quarter that some mean, abject man, low born, and crippled in body, in fact a 
thoroughly bad fellow, was about to wed this wondrous, well-beloved maiden. Have we then presented to 
thee some small portion of our grief? and is it enough to stay my illustration at this point? So far as my 
despondency is concerned, I think it is enough; for this was the only purpose for which I introduced the 
comparison, but that I may show you the measure of my fear, and my terror, let me proceed to another 
description. 


Let there be an armament composed of infantry, cavalry, and marines, and let a number of triremes cover 
the sea, and phalanxes of foot and horse cover most of the plains, and the ridges of the mountains, and let 
the metal of their armor reflect the sunshine, and the glitter of the helmets and shields be reflected by the 
beams which are emitted from them; let the clashing of spears and the neighing of horses be borne up to 
the very heavens, and let neither sea nor land appear, but only brass and iron in every direction. Let the 
enemy be drawn up in battle array opposite to these, fierce and savage men, and let the time of the 
engagement be now at hand. Then let some one suddenly seize some young lad, one of those brought up 
in the country, knowing nothing but the use of the shepherd’s pipe and crook; let him be clad in brazen 
armor, and let him be led round the whole camp and be shown the squadrons and their officers, the 
archers, slingers, captains, generals, the foot and horse, the spearmen, the triremes and their 


commanders, the dense mass of soldiers in the ships, and the multitude of engines of war lying ready on 
board. Let him be shown, moreover, the whole array of the enemy, their repulsive aspect, and the varied 
stores and unusual quantity of their arms; the ravines also and precipices of the mountains, deep and 
difficult. Let him be shown further on the enemies’ side, horses flying by some enchantment and infantry 
borne through the air, and sorcery of every power and form; and let him consider the calamities of war, 
the cloud of spears, the hailstorm of arrows, that great mist and obscurity that gloomiest night which the 
multitude of weapons occasions, eclipsing the sunbeams with their cloud, the dust no less than the 
darkness baffling the eyesight. The torrents of blood, the groanings of the falling, the shouts of the 
surviving, the heaps of slain, wheels bathed in blood, horses with their riders thrown headlong down, 
owing to the number of corpses, the ground a scene of general confusion, blood, and bows, and arrows, 
hoofs of horses and heads of men lying together, a human arm and a chariot wheel and a helmet, a breast 
pierced through, brains sticking to swords, the point of a dart broken off with an eye transfixed upon it. 
Then let him reckon up the sufferings of the naval force, the triremes burning in the midst of the waves, 
and sinking with their armed crews, the roaring of the sea, the tumult of the sailors, the shout of the 
soldiers, the foam of the waves mixed with blood, and dashing over into all the ships; the corpses on the 
decks, some sinking, some floating, some cast upon the beach, overwhelmed by the waves, and 
obstructing the passage of the ships. And when he has been carefully instructed in all the tragedy of 
warfare, let the horrors of captivity and of slavery be added to it, worse than any kind of death; and 
having told him all this, bid him mount his horse straightway, and take command of all that armament. 


Dost thou really think that this lad would be equal to more than the mere description, and would not, at 
the very first glance, lose heart? 


13. Do not think that I have exaggerated the matter by my account, nor suppose that because we are shut 
up in this body, as in some prison house, and are unable to see anything of the invisible world, that what 
has been said is overstated. For thou wouldest see a far greater and more formidable conflict than this, 
couldest thou ever behold, with these eyes of thine, the devil’s most gloomy battle array, and his frantic 
onset. For there is no brass or iron there. No horses, or chariots or wheels, no fire and darts. These are 
visible things. But there are other much more fearful engines than these. One does not need against these 
enemies breastplate or shield, sword and spear, yet the sight only of this accursed array is enough to 
paralyze the soul, unless it happen to be very noble, and to enjoy in a high degree as a protection to its 
own courage the providential care of God. And if it were possible by putting off this body, or still keeping 
it, to see clearly and fearlessly with the naked eye the whole of his battle array, and his warfare against 
us, thou wouldest see no torrents of blood, nor dead bodies, but so many fallen souls, and such disastrous 
wounds that the whole of that description of warfare which I just now detailed to thee thou wouldest think 
to be mere child’s sport and pastime rather than war: so many are there smitten every day, and the 
wounds in the two cases do not bring about the same death, but as great as is the difference between the 
soul from the body, so great is the difference between that death and this. For when the soul receives a 
wound, and falls, it does not lie as a lifeless body, but it is thenceforth tormented, being gnawed by an evil 
conscience; and after its removal hence, at the time of judgment, it is delivered over to eternal 
punishment; and if any one be without grief in regard to the wounds given by the devil, his danger 
becomes the greater for his insensibility. For whoever is not pained by the first wound, will readily receive 
a second, and after that a third. For the unclean spirit will not cease assaulting to the last breath, 
whenever he finds a soul supine and indifferent to his first wounds; and if thou wouldest inquire into the 
method of attack, thou wouldest find this much more severe and varied. For no one ever knew so many 
forms of craft and deceit as that unclean spirit. By this indeed, he has acquired the greater part of his 
power, nor can any one have so implacable a hatred against his worst enemies as the evil one against the 
human race. And if any one inquire into the vehemence with which he fights, here again it would be 
ludicrous to bring men into comparison with him. But if any one choose out the fiercest and most savage 
of beasts, and is minded to set their fury against his, he will find that they were meek and quiet in 
comparison, such rage does he breathe forth when he attacks our souls; and the period of the warfare 
indeed in the former case is brief, and in this brief space there are respites; for the approach of the night 
and the fatigue of slaughter, meal-times also, and many other things, afford a respite to the soldier, so that 
he can doff his armor and breathe a little, and refresh himself with food and drink, and in many other 
ways recover his former strength. But in the case of the evil one it is not possible ever to lay aside one’s 
armor, it is not possible even to take sleep, for one who would remain always unscathed. For one of two 
things must be: either to fall and perish unarmed, or to stand equipped and ever watchful. For he ever 
stands with his own battle array, watching for our indolence, and laboring more zealously for our 
destruction, than we for our salvation. 


And that he is not seen by us, and suddenly assails us, which things are a source of countless evils to 
those who are not always on the watch, proves this kind of war to be harder than the other. Couldest thou 
wish us, then, in such a case to command the soldiers of Christ? yea, this were to command them for the 
devil’s service, for whenever he who ought to marshal and order others is the most inexperienced and 
feeble of all men, by betraying through this inexperience those who have been entrusted to his charge, he 
commands them in the devil’s interests rather than in Christ’s. 


But why dost thou sigh? why weep? For my ease does not now call for wailing, but for joy and gladness. 


Basil: But not my case, yea this calls for countless lamentations. For I am hardly able yet to understand to 
what degree of evil thou hast brought me. For I came to thee wanting to learn what excuse I should make 
on thy behalf to those who find fault with thee; but thou sendest me back after putting another case in the 
place of that I had. For I am no longer concerned about the excuses I shall give them on thy behalf, but 
what excuse I shall make to God for myself and my own faults. But I beseech thee, and implore thee, if my 
welfare is at all regarded by thee, if there be any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any 
bowels, and mercies, for thou knowest that thyself above all hast brought me into this danger, stretch 
forth thine hand, both saying and doing what is able to restore me, do not have the heart to leave me for 
the briefest moment, but now rather than before let me pass my life with thee. 


Chrysostom: But I smiled, and said, how shall I be able to help, how to profit thee under so great a burden 
of office? But since this is pleasant to thee, take courage, dear soul, for at any time at which it is possible 
for thee to have leisure amid thine own cares, I will come and will comfort thee, and nothing shall be 
wanting of what is in my power. 


On this, he weeping yet more, rose up. But I, having embraced him and kissed his head, led him forth, 
exhorting him to bear his lot bravely. For I believe, said I, that through Christ who has called thee, and set 
thee over his own sheep, thou wilt obtain such assurance from this ministry as to receive me also, if I am 
in danger at the last day, into thine everlasting tabernacle. 


An Exhortation To Theodore After His Fall 
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LETTER I 


“Oh! that my head were water, and mine eyes a fountain of tears!” it is seasonable for me to utter these 
words now, yea much more than for the prophet in his time. For although I am not about to mourn over 
many cities, or whole nations, yet shall I mourn over a soul which is of equal value with many such 
nations, yea even more precious. For if one man who does the will of God is better than ten thousand 
transgressors, then thou wast formerly better than ten thousand Jews. Wherefore no one would now 
blame me if I were to compose more lamentations than those which are contained in the prophet, and to 
utter complaints yet more vehement. For it is not the overthrow of a city which I mourn, nor the captivity 
of wicked men, but the desolation of a sacred soul, the destruction and effacement of a Christ-bearing 
temple. For would not any one who knew in the days of its glory that well-ordered mind of thine which the 
devil has now set on fire, groan, imitating the lamentation of the prophet; when he hears that barbarian 
hands have defiled the holy of holies, and have set fire to all things and burned them up, the cherubim, 
the ark, the mercy seat, the tables of stone, the golden pot? For this calamity is bitterer, yea bitterer than 
that, in proportion as the pledges deposited in thy soul were far more precious than those. This temple is 
holier than that; for it glistened not with gold and silver, but with the grace of the Spirit, and in place of 
the ark and the cherubim, it had Christ, and His Father, and the Paraclete seated within. But now all is 
changed, and the temple is desolate, and bare of its former beauty and comeliness, unadorned with its 
divine and unspeakable adornments, destitute of all security and protection; it has neither door nor bolt, 
and is laid open to all manner of soul-destroying and shameful thoughts; and if the thought of arrogance 
or fornication, or avarice, or any more accursed than these, wish to enter in there is no one to hinder 
them; whereas formerly, even as the Heaven is inaccessible to all these, so also was the purity of thy soul. 
Now perhaps I shall seem to say what is incredible to some who now witness thy desolation and 
overthrow; for on this account I wail and mourn, and shall not cease doing so, until I see thee again 
established in thy former lustre. For although this seems to be impossible to men, yet to God all things are 
possible. For it is He “who raiseth the poor from the earth, and lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill, to 
set him with the princes, even with the princes of his people.” It is He “who makes the barren woman to 
dwell at home, a mother rejoicing over her children.” Do not then despair of the most perfect change. For 
if the devil had such great power as to cast thee down from that pinnacle and height of virtue into the 
extremity of evil doing, much more will God be able to draw thee up again to thy former confidence; and 
not only indeed to make you what you were before, but even much happier. Only be not downcast, nor 
fling away good hopes, nor fall into the condition of the ungodly. For it is not the multitude of sins which is 
wont to plunge men into despair, but impiety of soul. Therefore Solomon did not make the unqualified 
statement “every one who has entered into the den of the wicked, despiseth;” but only “he who is 
ungodly.” For it is such persons only who are affected in this way when they have entered the den of the 
wicked. And this it is which does not suffer them to look up, and re-ascend to the position from which they 
fell. For this accursed thought pressing down like some yoke upon the neck of the soul, and so forcing it to 
stoop, hinders it from looking up to the Master. Now it is the part of a brave and excellent man to break 
this yoke in pieces, to shake off the tormentor fastened upon him; and to utter the words of the prophet, 
“As the eyes of a maiden look unto the hands of her mistress, even so our eyes look unto the Lord our God 
until He have mercy upon us. Have pity upon us, O Lord, have pity upon us, for we have been utterly filled 
with contempt.” Truly divine are these precepts, and decrees of the highest form of spiritual wisdom. We 
have been filled, it is said, with contempt, and have undergone countless distresses; nevertheless we shall 
not desist from looking up to God, neither shall we cease praying to him until He has received our 
petition. For this is the mark of a noble soul, not to be cast down, nor be dismayed at the multitude of the 
calamities which oppress it, nor to withdraw, after praying many times without success, but to persevere, 
until He have mercy upon us, even as the blessed David saith. 


2. For the reason why the devil plunges us into thoughts of despair is that he may cut off the hope which 
is towards God, the safe anchor, the foundation of our life, the guide of the way which leads to heaven, the 
salvation of perishing souls. “For by hope” it is said, “we are saved.” For this assuredly it is which, like 
some strong cord suspended from the heavens, supports our souls, gradually drawing towards that world 
on high those who cling firmly to it, and lifting them above the tempest of the evils of this life. If any one 
then becomes enervated, and lets go this sacred anchor, straightway he falls down, and is suffocated, 


having entered into the abyss of wickedness. And the Evil One knowing this, when he perceives that we 
are ourselves oppressed by the consciousness of evil deeds, steps in himself and lays upon us the 
additional burden, heavier than lead, of anxiety arising from despair; and if we accept it, it follows of 
necessity that we are forthwith dragged down by the weight, and having been parted from that cord, 
descend into the depth of misery where thou thyself art now, having forsaken the commandments of the 
meek and lowly Master and executing all the injunctions of the cruel tyrant, and implacable enemy of our 
salvation; having broken in pieces the easy yoke, and cast away the light burden, and having put on the 
iron collar instead of these things, yea, having hung the ponderous millstone from thy neck. Where then 
canst thou find a footing henceforth when thou art submerging thy unhappy soul, imposing on thyself this 
necessity of continually sinking downwards? Now the woman who had found the one coin called her 
neighbors to share her joy; saying, “Rejoice with me;” but I shall now invoke all friends, both mine and 
thine, for the contrary purpose, saying not “Rejoice with me” but “Mourn with me,” and take up the same 
strain of mourning, and utter the same cry of distress with me. For the worst possible loss has befallen 
me, not that some given number of talents of gold, or some large quantity of precious stones have 
dropped out of my hand, but that he who was more precious than all these things, who was sailing over 
this same sea, this great and broad sea with me, has, I know not how, slipped overboard, and fallen into 
the very pit of destruction. 


3. Now if any should attempt to divert me from mourning, I shall reply to them in the words of the 
prophet, saying “Let me alone, I will weep bitterly; labour not to comfort me.” For the mourning with 
which I mourn now is not of a kind to subject me to condemnation for excess in lamentation, but the cause 
is one for which even Paul, or Peter, had they been here, would not have been ashamed to weep and 
mourn, and reject all kinds of consolation. For those who bewail that death which is common to all one 
might reasonably accuse of much feebleness of spirit; but when in place of a corpse a dead soul lies before 
us, pierced with innumerable wounds, and yet even in its death manifesting its former natural comeliness, 
and health, and beauty now extinguished, who can be so harsh and unsympathetic as to utter words of 
encouragement in place of wailing and lamentation? For as in the other world the absence of mourning is 
a mark of divine wisdom, so in this world the act of mourning is a mark of the same. He who had already 
mounted to the sky, who was laughing to scorn the vanity of this life, who regarded bodily beauty no more 
than if it had been in forms of stone, who despised gold as it had been mud, and every kind of luxury as 
mire, even he, having been suddenly overwhelmed with the feverish longing of a preposterous passion, 
has ruined his health, and manly strength, and the bloom of his youth, and become a slave of pleasure. 
Shall we not weep then, I pray you, for such a man and bewail him, until we have got him back again? And 
where do these things concern the human soul? It is not possible indeed to discover in this world the 
means of release from the death of the body, and yet even this does not stay the mourners from lamenting; 
but only in this world is it possible to bring to naught the death of the soul. “For in Hades” we read, “who 
will confess thee?” Is it not then the height of stupidity that they who mourn the death of the body should 
do this so earnestly, although they know that they will not raise the dead man to life by their lamentation; 
but that we should not manifest anything of the kind, and this when we know that often there is hope of 
conducting the lost soul back to its former life? For many both now and in the days of our forefathers, 
having been perverted from the right position, and fallen headlong out of the straight path, have been so 
completely restored as to eclipse their former deeds by the latter, and to receive the prize, and be 
wreathed with the garland of victory, and be proclaimed among the conquerors, and be numbered in the 
company of the saints. For as long as any one stands in the furnace of pleasures, even if he has countless 
examples of this kind before him, the thing seems to him to be impossible; but if he once gets a short start 
upon the way out from thence, by continually advancing he leaves the fiercer part of the fire behind him 
and will see the parts which are in front of him, and before his footsteps full of dew and much 
refreshment; only let us not despair or grow weary of the return; for he who is so affected, even if he has 
acquired boundless power and zeal, has acquired it to no purpose. For when he has once shut the door of 
repentance against himself, and has blocked the entrance into the race-course, how will he be able while 
he abides outside to accomplish any good thing, either small or great? On this account the Evil One uses 
all kinds of devices in order to plant in us this thought (of despair); for (if he succeeds) he will no longer 
have to sweat and toil in contending with us; how should he, when we are prostrate and fallen, and 
unwilling to resist him? For he who has been able to slip out of this chain, will recover his own strength 
and will not cease struggling against the devil to his last gasp, and even if he had countless other falls, he 
will get up again, and will smite his enemy; but he who is in bondage to the cogitations of despair, and has 
unstrung his own strength, how will he be able to prevail, and to resist, having on the contrary taken to 
flight? 


4. And speak not to me of those who have committed small sins, but suppose the case of one who is filled 
full of all wickedness, and let him practice everything which excludes him from the kingdom, and let us 
suppose that this man is not one of those who were unbelievers from the beginning, but formerly 
belonged to the believers, and such as were well pleasing to God, but afterwards has become a fornicator, 
adulterer, effeminate, a thief, a drunkard, a sodomite, a reviler, and everything else of this kind; I will not 
approve even of this man despairing of himself, although he may have gone on to extreme old age in the 
practice of this great and unspeakable wickedness. For if the wrath of God were a passion, one might well 
despair as being unable to quench the flame which he had kindled by so many evil doings; but since the 
Divine nature is passionless, even if He punishes, even if He takes vengeance, he does this not with wrath, 
but with tender care, and much loving-kindness; wherefore it behoves us to be of much good courage, and 


to trust in the power of repentance. For even those who have sinned against Him He is not wont to visit 
with punishment for His own sake; for no harm can traverse that divine nature; but He acts with a view to 
our advantage, and to prevent our perverseness becoming worse by our making a practice of despising 
and neglecting Him. For even as one who places himself outside the light inflicts no loss on the light, but 
the greatest upon himself being shut up in darkness; even so he who has become accustomed to despise 
that almighty power, does no injury to the power, but inflicts the greatest possible injury upon himself. 
And for this reason God threatens us with punishments, and often inflicts them, not as avenging Himself, 
but by way of attracting us to Himself. For a physician also is not distressed or vexed at the insults of 
those who are out of their minds, but yet does and contrives everything for the purpose of stopping those 
who do such unseemly acts, not looking to his own interests but to their profit; and if they manifest some 
small degree of self-control and sobriety he rejoices and is glad, and applies his remedies much more 
earnestly, not as revenging himself upon them for their former conduct, but as wishing to increase their 
advantage, and to bring them back to a purely sound state of health. Even so God when we fall into the 
very extremity of madness, says and does everything, not by way of avenging Himself on account of our 
former deeds; but because He wishes to release us from our disorder; and by means of right reason it is 
quite possible to be convinced of this. 


5. Now if any one should dispute with us concerning these things we will confirm them out of the divine 
oracles. For who, I ask, became more depraved than the king of the Babylonians, who after having 
received such great experience of God’s power as to make obeisance to His prophet, and command 
offerings and incense to be sacrificed to Him was again carried away to his former pride, and cast bound 
into the furnace those who did not honour himself before God. Nevertheless this man who was so cruel 
and impious, and rather a beast than a human being, God invited to repentance, and granted him several 
opportunities of conversion, first of all the miracle which took place in the furnace, and after that the 
vision which the king saw but which Daniel interpreted, a vision sufficient to bend even a heart of stone; 
and in addition to these things after the exhortation derived from events the prophet also himself advised 
him, saying “Therefore, O king, let my counsel please thee, and redeem thy sins by alms, and thy 
iniquities by showing mercy to the poor; it may be that long suffering will be shown to thy offence.” What 
sayest thou O wise and blessed man? After so great a fall is there again a way of return? and after so 
great a disease is health possible? and after so great a madness is there again a hope of soundness of 
mind? The king has deprived himself beforehand of all hope, first of all by having ignored Him who 
created him; and conducted him to this honour, although he had many evidences of His power and 
forethought to recount which occurred both in his own case and in the case of his forefathers; but after 
this again when he had received distinct tokens of God’s wisdom and foreknowledge, and had seen magic, 
and astronomy and the theatre of the whole satanic system of jugglery overthrown, he exhibited deeds yet 
worse than the former. For things which the wise magi, the Gazarenes, could not explain, but confessed 
that they were beyond human nature, these a captive youth having caused to be solved for him, so moved 
him by that miracle that he not only himself believed, but also became to the whole world a clear herald 
and teacher of this doctrine. Wherefore if even before having received such a token it was unpardonable 
in him to ignore God, much more so was it after that miracle, and his confession, and the teaching which 
was extended to others. For if he had not honestly believed that He was the only true God he would not 
have shown such honour to His servant, or have laid down such laws for others. But yet after making this 
kind of confession, he again lapsed into idolatry, and he who once fell on his face and made obeisance to 
the servant of God, broke out into such a pitch of madness, as to cast into the furnace the servants of God 
who did not make obeisance to himself. What then? did God visit the apostate, as he deserved to be 
visited? No! He supplied him with greater tokens of His own power, drawing him back again after so great 
a display of arrogance to his former condition; and, what is yet more wonderful, that owing to the 
abundance of the miracles he might not again disbelieve what was done, the subject upon which He 
wrought the sign was none other than the furnace which the king himself kindled for the children whom 
he bound and cast therein. Even to extinguish the flame would have been a wonderful and strange thing; 
but the benign Deity in order to inspire him with greater fear, and increase his dismay, and undo all his 
hardness of heart, did what was greater and stranger than this. For, permitting the furnace to be kindled 
to as high a pitch as he desired, He then exhibited his own peculiar power, not by putting down the 
devices of his enemies, but by frustrating them when they were set on foot. And, to prevent any one who 
saw them survive the flame from supposing that it was a vision, He suffered those who cast them in to be 
burned, thus proving that the thing seen was really fire; for otherwise it would not have devoured naphtha 
and tow, and fagots and such a large number of bodies; but nothing is stronger than His command; but 
the nature of all existing things obeys Him who brought them into being out of nothing; which was just 
what He manifested at that time; for the flame having received perishable bodies, held aloof from them as 
if they had been imperishable, and restored in safety, with the addition of much lustre, the deposit 
entrusted to it. For like kings from some royal court, even so did those children come forth from the 
furnace, no one having the patience to look any longer at the king, but all transferring their eyes from him 
to the strange spectacle, and neither the diadem nor the purple robe, nor any other feature of royal pomp, 
attracted the multitudes of unbelievers so much as the sight of those faithful ones, who tarried long in the 
fire, and then came out of it as men might have done who had undergone this in a dream. For the most 
fragile of all our features, I mean the hair, prevailed more mightily than adamant against the all-devouring 
flame. And the fact that when they were cast into the midst of the fire they suffered no harm was not the 
only wonder, but the further fact that they were speaking the whole time. Now all who have witnessed 
persons burning are aware, that if they keep their lips fast closed, they can hold out for a short time at 


least against the conflagration; but if any one chances to open his mouth, the soul instantly takes its flight 
from the body. Nevertheless after such great miracles had taken place, and all who were present and 
beheld were amazed, and those who were absent had been informed of the fact by means of letters, the 
king who instructed others remained himself without amendment, and went back again to his former 
wickedness. And yet even then God did not punish him, but was still long-suffering, counselling him both 
by means of visions and by His prophet. But when he was not made anywise better by any of these things, 
then at last God inflicted punishment upon him, not by way of avenging himself on account of his former 
deeds, but as cutting off the occasion of future evils, and checking the advance of wickedness, and He did 
not inflict even this permanently, but after having chastised him for a few years, He restored him again to 
his former honour, without having suffered any loss from his punishment, but on the contrary having 
gained the greatest possible good; a firm hold upon faith in God, and repentance on account of his former 
misdeeds. 


6. For such is the loving-kindness of God; He never turns his face away from a sincere repentance, but if 
any one has pushed on to the very extremity of wickedness, and chooses to return thence towards the 
path of virtue, God accepts and welcomes, and does everything so as to restore him to his former position. 
And He does what is yet more merciful; for even should any one not manifest complete repentance, he 
does not pass by one which is small and insignificant, but assigns a great reward even to this; which is 
evident from what Esaias the prophet says concerning the people of the Jews, speaking on this wise: “On 
account of his sin I put him to pain for a little while, and smote him, and turned my face away from him, 
and he was pained, and walked sorrowfully, and then I healed him, and comforted him.” And we might cite 
as another witness that most ungodly king, who was given over to sin by the influence of his wife: yet 
when he only sorrowed, and put on sackcloth, and condemned his offences, he so won for himself the 
mercy of God, as to be released from all the evils which were impending over him. For God said to Elias 
“Seest thou how Ahab is pricked in the heart before my face? I will not bring the evil upon him in his own 
days, because he hath wept before me.” And after this again, Manasses, having exceeded all in fury and 
tyranny, and having subverted the legal form of worship, and shut up the temple, and caused the deceit of 
idolatry to flourish, and having become more ungodly than all who were before him, when he afterwards 
repented, was ranked amongst the friends of God. Now if, looking to the magnitude of his own iniquities, 
he had despaired of restoration and repentance, he would have missed all which he afterwards obtained: 
but as it was, looking to the boundlessness of God’s tender mercy instead of the enormity of his 
transgressions, and having broken in sunder the bonds of the devil, he rose up and contended with him, 
and finished the good course. And not only by what was done to these men, but also by the words of the 
prophet does God destroy the counsels of despair, speaking on this wise: “To-day, if ye will hear His voice, 
harden not your hearts, as in the provocation.” Now that expression “to-day,” may be uttered at every 
time of life, even on the verge of old age, if you desire it: for repentance is judged not by quantity of time, 
but by disposition of the soul. For the Ninevites did not need many days to blot out their sin, but the short 
space of one day availed to efface all their iniquity: and the robber also did not take a long time to effect 
his entrance into Paradise, but in such a brief moment as one might occupy in uttering a single word, did 
he wash off all the sins which he had committed in his whole life, and received the prize bestowed by the 
divine approval even before the Apostles. And we also see the martyrs obtain glorious crowns for 
themselves in the course, not of many years, but of a few days, and often in a single day only. 


7. Wherefore we have need of zeal in every direction, and much preparation of mind: and if we so order 
our conscience as to hate our former wickedness, and choose the contrary path with as much energy as 
God desires and commands, we shall not have anything less on account of the short space of time: many 
at least who were last have far outstripped those who were first. For to have fallen is not a grievous thing, 
but to remain prostrate after falling, and not to get up again; and, playing the coward and the sluggard, to 
conceal feebleness of moral purpose under the reasoning of despair. To whom also the prophet spoke in 
perplexity saying “Doth he who falleth not rise up, or he who turneth away not turn back?” But if you 
inquire of me for instances of persons who have fallen away after having believed, all these things have 
been said with reference to such persons, for he who has fallen belonged formerly to those who were 
standing, not to those who were prostrate; for how should one in that condition fall? But other things also 
shall be said, partly by means of parables, partly by plainer deeds and words. Now that sheep which had 
got separated from the ninety and nine, and then was brought back again, represents to us nothing else 
than the fall and return of the faithful; for it was a sheep not of some alien flock, but belonging to the 
same number as the rest, and was formerly pastured by the same shepherd, and it strayed on no common 
straying, but wandered away to the mountains and in valleys, that is to say some long journey, far distant 
from the right path. Did he then suffer it to stray? By no means, but brought it back neither driving it, nor 
beating it, but taking it upon his shoulders. For as the best physicians bring back those who are far gone 
in sickness with careful treatment to a state of health, not only treating them according to the laws of the 
medical art, but sometimes also giving them gratification: even so God conducts to virtue those who are 
much depraved, not with great severity, but gently and gradually, and supporting them on every side, so 
that the separation may not become greater, nor the error more prolonged. And the same truth is implied 
in the parable of the prodigal son as well as in this. For he also was no stranger, but a son, and a brother 
of the child who had been well pleasing to the father, and he plunged into no ordinary vice, but went to 
the very extremity, so to say, of evil, he the rich and free and well-bred son being reduced to a more 
miserable condition than that of household slaves, strangers, and hirelings. Nevertheless he returned 
again to his original condition, and had his former honour restored to him. But if he had despaired of his 


life, and, dejected by what had befallen him, had remained in the foreign land, he would not have obtained 
what he did obtain, but would have been consumed with hunger, and so have undergone the most pitiable 
death: but since he repented, and did not despair, he was restored, even after such great corruption, to 
the same splendour as before, and was arrayed in the most beautiful robe, and enjoyed greater honours 
than his brother who had not fallen. For “these many years,” saith he “do I serve thee, neither 
transgressed I thy commandment at any time, and yet thou never gavest me a kid, that I might make 
merry with my friends; but when this thy son is come who hath devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast 
killed for him the fatted calf.” So great is the power of repentance. 


8. Having then such great examples, let us not continue in evil, nor despair of reconciliation, but let us say 
also ourselves “I will go to my Father,” and let us draw nigh to God. For He Himself never turns away from 
us, but it is we who put ourselves far off: for “I am a God” we read “at hand and not a God afar off.” And 
again, when He was rebuking them by the mouth of this prophet He said “Do not your sins separate 
between you and me?” Inasmuch then as this is the cause which puts us far from God, let us remove this 
obnoxious barrier, which prevents any near approach being made. 


But now hear how this has actually occurred in real instances. Amongst the Corinthians some man of 
mark committed a sin such as was not named even among the Gentiles. This man was a believer and 
belonged to the household of Christ; and some say that he was actually a member of the priesthood. What 
then? Did Paul cut him off from the communion of those who were in the way of salvation. By no means: 
for he himself it is who rebukes the Corinthians countless times, backwards and forwards, because they 
did not bring the man to a state of repentance: but, desiring to prove to us that there is no sin which 
cannot be healed, he said again concerning the man who had transgressed more grievously than the 
Gentiles: “Deliver such an one to Satan for destruction of the flesh that his spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Now this was prior to repentance: but after he had repented “Sufficient,” said 
he, “for such an one is this punishment which was inflicted by the many “ and he charged them by a letter 
to console the man again, and to welcome his repentance, so that he should not be got the better of by 
Satan. Moreover when the whole Galatian people fell after having believed, and wrought miracles, and 
endured many trials for the sake of their faith in Christ he sets them up again. For that they had done 
miracles he testified when he said: “He therefore that supplieth to you the Spirit and worketh miracles 
among you:” and that they endured many contests for the sake of the faith, he also testified when he says: 
“Have ye suffered so many things in vain if it be indeed in vain.” Nevertheless after making so great an 
advance they committed sin sufficient to estrange them from Christ concerning which he declares saying: 
“Behold, I Paul tell you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ will profit you nothing:” and again “ye who would 
be justified by the law are fallen away from grace:” and yet even after so great a lapse he welcomes them 
saying “my little children of whom I am in travail again until Christ be formed in you “ showing that after 
extreme perversion it is possible for Christ to be formed again in us: for He doth not desire the death of a 
sinner, but rather that he should be convened and live. 


9. Let us then turn to Him, my beloved friend, and execute the will of God. For He created us and brought 
us into being, that He might make us partakers of eternal blessings, that He might offer us the kingdom of 
Heaven, not that He might cast us into Hell and deliver us to the fire; for this was made not for us, but for 
the devil: but for us the kingdom has been destined and made ready of old time. And by way of indicating 
both these truths He saith to those on the right hand, “Come ye blessed of my Father inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world:” but to those on the left “Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into fire everlasting prepared” (he no longer says “for you” but) “for the devil and his angels.” Thus hell 
has not been made for us but for him and his angels: but the kingdom has been prepared for us before the 
foundation of the world. Let us not then make ourselves unworthy of entrance into the bride-chamber: for 
as long as we are in this world, even if we commit countless sins it is possible to wash them all away by 
manifesting repentance for our offences: but when once we have departed to the other world, even if we 
display the most earnest repentance it will be of no avail, not even if we gnash our teeth, beat our breasts, 
and utter innumerable calls for succour, no one with the tip of his finger will apply a drop to our burning 
bodies, but we shall only hear those words which the rich man heard in the parable “Between us and you 
a great gulf has been fixed.” Let us then, I beseech you, recover our senses here and let us recognize our 
Master as He ought to be recognized. For only when we are in Hades should we abandon the hope derived 
from repentance: for there only is this remedy weak and unprofitable: but while we are here even if it is 
applied in old age itself it exhibits much strength. Wherefore also the devil sets everything in motion in 
order to root in us the reasoning which comes of despair: for he knows that if we repent even a little we 
shall not do this without some reward. But just as he who gives a cup of cold water has his recompense 
reserved for him, so also the man who has repented of the evils which he has done, even if he cannot 
exhibit the repentance which his offences deserve, will have a commensurate reward. For not a single 
item of good, however small it may be, will be overlooked by the righteous judge. For if He makes such an 
exact scrutiny of our sins, as to require punishment for both our words and thoughts, much more will our 
good deeds, whether they be great or small, be reckoned to our credit at that day. Wherefore, even if thou 
art not able to return again to the most exact state of discipline, yet if thou withdraw thyself in a slight 
degree at least from thy present disorder and excess, even this will not be impossible: only set thyself to 
the task at once, and open the entrance into the place of contest; but as long as thou tarriest outside this 
naturally seems difficult and impracticable to thee. For before making the trial even if things are easy and 
manageable they are wont to present an appearance of much difficulty to us: but when we are actually 


engaged in the trial, and making the venture the greater part of our distress is removed, and confidence 
taking the place of tremor and despair lessens the fear and increases the facility of operation, and makes 
our good hopes stronger. For this reason also the wicked one dragged Judas out of this world lest he 
should make a fair beginning, and so return by means of repentance to the point from which he fell. For 
although it may seem a strange thing to say, I will not admit even that sin to be too great for the succour 
which is brought to us from repentance. Wherefore I pray and beseech you to banish all this Satanic mode 
of thinking from your soul, and to return to this state of salvation. For if indeed I were commanding you to 
ascend to your former altitude all at once, you would naturally complain of there being much difficulty in 
doing this: but if all which I now ask you to do is to get up and return thence in the opposite direction, 
why do you hesitate, and shrink, and make a retrograde movement? Have you not seen those who have 
died in the midst of luxury and drunkenness, and sport and all the other folly of this life? Where are they 
now who used to strut through the market place with much pomp, and a crowd of attendants? who were 
clothed in silk and redolent with perfumes, and kept a table for their parasites, and were in constant 
attendance at the theatre? What has now become of all that parade of theirs? It is all gone;—the costly 
splendour of their banquets, the throng of musicians, the attentions of flatterers, the loud laughter, the 
relaxation of spirit, the enervation of mind, the voluptuous, abandoned, extravagant manner of life—it has 
all come to an end. Where now have all these things taken their flight? What has become of the body 
which enjoyed so much attention, and cleanliness. Go thy way to the coffin, behold the dust, the ashes, the 
worms, behold the loathsomeness of the place, and groan bitterly. And would that the penalty were limited 
to the ashes! but now transfer thy thought from the coffin and these worms to that undying worm, to the 
fire unquenchable, to the gnashing of teeth, to the outer darkness, to affliction and straitness, to the 
parable of Lazarus and the rich man, who although the owner of so much wealth, and clothed in purple 
could not become the owner of even a drop of water; and this when he was placed in a condition of such 
great necessity. The things of this world are in their nature no-wise better than dreams. For just as those 
who work in the mines or suffer some other kind of punishment more severe than this, when they have 
fallen asleep owing to their many weary toils and the extreme bitterness of their life, and in their dreams 
see themselves living in luxury and prosperity, are in no wise grateful to their dreams after they have 
awaked, even so that rich man having become rich in this present life, as it were in a dream, after his 
departure hence was punished with that bitter punishment. Consider these things, and having contrasted 
that fire with the conflagration of desires which now possesses thee, release thyself from the furnace. For 
he who has thoroughly quenched this furnace here, will have no experience of that in the other world: but 
if a man does not get the better of this furnace here, the other will lay hold of him more vehemently when 
he has departed hence. How long a time dost thou wish the enjoyment of the present life to be extended? 
For I do not suppose indeed that more than fifty years remain to thee so as to reach extreme old age, nor 
indeed is even this at all assured to us: for how should they who cannot be confident about living even to 
the evening rely upon so many years as these? And not only is this uncertain, but there is the uncertainty 
also of a change in our affairs, for often when life has been extended for a long period, the conditions of 
luxury have not been extended with it, but have come, and at the same time hastily departed. However, if 
you like, let it be granted for argument’s sake, that you will live so many years, and will not sustain any 
reverse of fortune what is this compared with the endless ages, and those bitter deed and intolerable 
punishments? For here indeed both good and evil things have an end, and that very speedily: but there, 
both are coextensive with immortal ages, and in their quality differ unspeakably from the things which 
now are. 


10. For when you hear of fire, do not suppose the fire in that world to be like this: for fire in this world 
burns up and makes away with anything which it takes hold of; but that fire is continually burning those 
who have once been seized by it, and never ceases: therefore also is it called unquenchable. For those also 
who have sinned must put on immortality, not for honour, but to have a constant supply of material for 
that punishment to work upon; and how terrible this is, speech could never depict, but from the 
experience of little things it is possible to form some slight notion of these great ones. For if you should 
ever be in a bath which has been heated more than it ought to be, think then, I pray you, on the fire of 
hell: or again if you are ever inflamed by some severe fever transfer your thoughts to that flame, and then 
you will be able clearly to discern the difference. For if a bath and a fever so afflict and distress us, what 
will our condition be when we have fallen into that river of fire which winds in front of the terrible 
judgment-seat. Then we shall gnash our teeth under the suffering of our labours and intolerable pains: but 
there will be no one to succour us: yea we shall groan mightily, as the flame is applied more severely to 
us, but we shall see no one save those who are being punished with us, and great desolation. And how 
should any one describe the terrors arising to our souls from the darkness? for just as that fire has no 
consuming power so neither has it any power of giving light: for otherwise there would not be darkness. 
The dismay produced in us then by this, and the trembling and the great astonishment can be sufficiently 
realized in that day only. For in that world many and various kinds of torment and torrents of punishment 
are poured in upon the soul from every side. And if any one should ask, “and how can the soul bear up 
against such a multitude of punishments and continue being chastised through interminable ages,” let 
him consider what happens in this world, how many have often borne up against a long and severe 
disease. And if they have died, this has happened not because the soul was consumed but because the 
body was exhausted, so that had the latter not broken down, the soul would not have ceased being 
tormented. When then we have received an incorruptible and inconsumable body there is nothing to 
prevent the punishment being indefinitely extended. For here indeed it is impossible that the two things 
should coexist. I mean severity of punishment and permanence of being, but the one contends with the 


other, because the nature of the body is perishable and cannot bear the concurrence of both: but when the 
imperishable state has supervened, there would be an end of this strife, and both these terrible things will 
keep their hold upon us for infinite time with much force. Let us not then so dispose ourselves now as if 
the excessive power of the tortures were destructive of the soul: for even the body will not be able to 
experience this at that time, but will abide together with the soul, in a state of eternal punishment, and 
there will not be any end to look to beyond this. How much luxury then, and how much time will you 
weigh in the balance against this punishment and vengeance? Do you propose a period of a hundred years 
or twice as long? and what is this compared with the endless ages? For what the dream of a single day is 
in the midst of a whole lifetime, that the enjoyment of things here is as contrasted with the state of things 
to come. Is there then any one who, for the sake of seeing a good dream, would elect to be perpetually 
punished? Who is so senseless as to have recourse to this kind of retribution? For I am not yet accusing 
luxury nor revealing now the bitterness which lurks in it: for the present is not the proper time for these 
remarks, but when ye have been able to escape it. For now, entangled as you are by this passion, you will 
suspect me of talking nonsense, if I were to call pleasure bitter: but when by the grace of God you have 
been released from the malady then you will know its topics for another season, what I will say now is just 
this: Be it so, that luxury is luxury, and pleasure, pleasure, and that they have nothing in them painful or 
disgraceful, what shall we say to the punishment which is in store for us? and what shall we do then if we 
have taken our pleasure now, as it were in a shadow and a figure, but undergo everlasting torment there 
in reality, when we might in a short space of time escape these tortures already mentioned, and enjoy the 
good things which are stored up for us? For this also is the work of the loving-kindness of God, that our 
struggles are not protracted to a great length, but that after struggling for a brief, and tiny twinkling of an 
eye (for such is present life compared with the other) we receive crowns of victory for endless ages. And it 
will be no small affliction to the souls of those who are being punished at that time, to reflect, that when 
they had it in their power in the few days of this life to make all good, they neglected their opportunity 
and surrendered themselves to everlasting evil. And lest we should suffer this let us rouse ourselves while 
it is the accepted time, while it is the day of salvation, while the power of repentance is great. For not only 
the evils already mentioned, but others also far worse than these await us if we are indolent. These 
indeed, and some bitterer than these have their place in hell: but the loss of the good things involves so 
much pain, so much affliction and straitness, that even if no other kind of punishment were appointed for 
those who sin here, it would of itself be sufficient to vex us more bitterly than the torments in hell, and to 
confound our souls. 


11. For consider I pray the condition of the other life, so far as it is possible to consider it; for no words 
will suffice for an adequate description: but from the things which are told us, as if by means of certain 
riddles, let us try and get some indistinct vision of it. “Pain and sorrow and sighing,” we read “have fled 
away.” What then could be more blessed than this life? It is not possible there to fear poverty and disease: 
it is not possible to see any one injuring, or being injured, provoking, or being provoked, or angry, or 
envious, or burning with any outrageous lust, or anxious concerning the supply of the necessaries of life, 
or bemoaning himself over the loss of some dignity and power: for all the tempest of passion in us is 
quelled and brought to nought, and all will be in a condition of peace, and gladness and joy, all things 
serene and tranquil, all will be daylight and brightness, and light, not this present light, but one excelling 
this in splendour as much as this excels the brightness of a lamp. For things are not concealed in that 
world by night, or by a gathering of clouds: bodies there are not set on fire and burned: for there is 
neither night nor evening there, nor cold nor heat, nor any other variation of seasons: but the condition is 
of a different kind, such as they only will know who have been deemed worthy of it; there is no old age 
there, nor any of the evils of old age, but all things relating to decay are utterly removed, and 
incorruptible glory reigns in every part. But greater than all these things is the perpetual enjoyment of 
intercourse with Christ in the company of angels, and archangels, and the higher powers. Behold now the 
sky, and pass through it in thought to the region beyond the sky, and consider the transfiguration to take 
place in the whole creation; for it will not continue to be such as it is now, but will be far more brilliant 
and beautiful, and just as gold glistens more brightly than lead, so will the future constitution of the 
universe be better than the present: even as the blessed Paul saith “Because the creation also itself shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption.” For now indeed, seeing that it partakes of corruption, it is 
subject to many things such as bodies of this kind naturally experience: but then, having divested itself of 
all these things, we shall see it display its beauty in an incorruptible form: for inasmuch as it is to receive 
incorruptible bodies, it will in future be itself also transfigured into the nobler condition. Nowhere in that 
world will there be sedition and strife: for great is the concord of the band of saints, all being ever in 
harmony with one another. It is not possible there to fear the devil, and the plots of demons, or the 
threatenings of hell, or death, either that death which now is, or the other death which is far worse than 
this, but every terror of this kind will have been done away. And just as some royal child, who has been 
brought up in mean guise, and subject to fear and threats, lest he should deteriorate by indulgence and 
become unworthy of his paternal inheritance, as soon as he has attained the royal dignity, immediately 
exchanges all his former raiment for the purple robe, and the diadem and the crowd of body-guards, and 
assumes his state with much confidence, having cast out of his soul thoughts of humility and subjection, 
and having taken others in their place; even so will it happen then to all the saints. 


And to prove that these words are no empty vaunt let us journey in thought to the mountain where Christ 
was transfigured: let us behold him shining as He shone there; and yet even then He did not display to us 
all the splendour of the world to come. For that the vision was accommodated to human eyes, and not an 


exact manifestation of the reality is plain from the very words of the Evangelist. For what saith he? “He 
did shine as the Sun.” But the glory of incorruptible bodies does not emit the same kind of light as this 
body which is corruptible, nor is it of a kind to be tolerable to mortal eyes, but needs incorruptible and 
immortal eyes to contemplate it. But at that time on the mountain He disclosed to them as much as it was 
possible for them to see without injuring the sight of the beholders; and even so they could not endure it 
but fell upon their faces. Tell me, if any one led thee into some bright place, where all were sitting arrayed 
in vestures of gold, and in the midst of the multitude pointed out one other to thee who alone had 
garments wrought with precious stones, and a crown upon his head, and then promised to place thee in 
the ranks of this people, wouldst thou not do everything to obtain this promise? Open then even now in 
imagination thine eyes, and look on that assembly, composed not of men such as we are, but of those who 
are of more value than gold and precious stones, and the beams of the sun, and all visible radiance, and 
not consisting of men only but of beings of much more dignity than men,—angels, archangels, thrones, 
dominions, principalities, powers. For as concerning the king it is not even possible to say what he is like: 
so completely do his beauty, his grace, his splendour, his glory, his grandeur and magnificence elude 
speech and thought. Shall we then, I ask, deprive ourselves of such great blessings, in order to avoid 
suffering for a brief period? For if we had to endure countless deaths every day, or even hell itself, for the 
sake of seeing Christ coming in His glory, and being enrolled in the company of the saints, ought we not to 
undergo all those things? Hear what the blessed Peter says; “it is good for us to be here.” But if he, when 
he beheld some dim image of the things to come, immediately cast away all other things out of his soul on 
account of the pleasure produced in it by that vision; what would any one say when the actual reality of 
the things is presented, when the palace is thrown open and it is permitted to gaze upon the King Himself, 
no longer darkly, or by means of a mirror, but face to face; no longer by means of faith, but by sight? 


12. The majority it is true of those who are not very sensibly minded propose to be content with escaping 
hell; but I say that a far more severe punishment than hell is exclusion from the glory of the other world, 
and I think that one who has failed to reach it ought not to sorrow so much over the miseries of hell, as 
over his rejection from heaven, for this alone is more dreadful than all other things in respect of 
punishment. But frequently now when we see a king, attended by a large bodyguard, enter the palace, we 
count those happy who are near him, and have a share in his speech and mind, and partake of all the rest 
of his glory; and even if we have countless blessings, we have no perception of any of them, and deem 
ourselves miserable when we look at the glory of those who are round about him, although we know that 
such splendour is slippery and insecure, both on account of wars, and plots, and envy, and because apart 
from these things it is not in itself worthy of any consideration. But where the king of all is concerned, he 
who holds not a portion of the earth but the whole circuit of it, or rather who comprehends it all in the 
hollow of his hand, and measures the Heavens with a span, who upholdeth all things by the word of His 
power, by whom all the nations are counted as nought, and as a drop of spittle;—in the case of such a king 
I say shall we not reckon it the most extreme punishment to miss being enrolled in that company which is 
round about him, but be content if we merely escape hell? and what could be more pitiable than this 
condition of soul? For this king does not come to judge the earth, drawn by a pair of white mules, nor 
riding in a golden chariot, nor arrayed in a purple robe and diadem. How then does He come? Hear the 
prophets crying aloud and saying as much as it is possible to tell to men: for one saith “God shall come 
openly, even our God and shall not keep silence: a fire shall be kindled before Him, and a mighty tempest 
shall be round about Him: He shall call the Heaven from above and the earth that He may judge His 
people.” But Esaias depicts the actual punishment impending over us speaking thus: “Behold the day of 
the Lord cometh, inexorable, with wrath and anger; to lay the whole world desolate, and to destroy 
sinners out of it. For the stars of Heaven, and Orion, and the whole system of the heaven shall not give 
their light, and the sun shall be darkened in its going down, and the moon shall not give her light; and I 
will ordain evils against the whole world, and visit their sins upon the ungodly, and I will destroy the 
insolence of the lawless, and humble the insolence of the proud, and they who are left shall be more 
precious than unsmelted gold, and a man shall be more precious than the sapphire stone. For the heaven 
shall be disturbed and the earth shall be shaken from its foundations by reason of the fury of the wrath of 
the Lord of Sabaoth, in the day when His wrath shall come upon us.” And again “windows” he saith “shall 
be opened from the Heaven, and the foundations of the earth shall be shaken: the earth shall be mightily 
confounded, the earth shall be bent low, it shall be perplexed with great perplexity, the earth shall stagger 
grievously like the drunkard and the reveller; the earth shall shake as a hut, it shall fall and not be able to 
rise up again: for iniquity has waxed mighty therein. And God shall set His hand upon the host of the 
Heaven in the height in that day, and upon the kingdoms of the earth, and He shall gather together the 
congregation thereof into a prison, and shall shut them up in a stronghold.” And Malachi speaking 
concordantly with these said “Behold the Lord almighty cometh, and who shall abide the day of His 
coming or who shall stand when He appeareth? for He cometh like a refiner’s fire, and like fullers soap: 
and He shall sit refining and purifying as it were silver, and as it were gold.” And again, “Behold,” he 
saith, “the day of the Lord cometh, burning like an oven, and it shall consume them, and all the aliens, and 
all who work iniquity shall be stubble, and the day which is coming shall set fire to them saith the Lord 
almighty; and there shall be left neither root nor branch.” And the man greatly beloved saith “I beheld 
until thrones were placed, and the Ancient of Days was seated, and his raiment was white as snow, and 
the hair of his head was pure as wool: His throne was a flame of fire, and the wheels thereof burning fire: 
a stream of fire wound its way in front of Him. Thousand thousands ministered unto Him, and ten 
thousand times ten thousand stood before Him. The judgment was set and the books were opened.” Then 
after a little space “I beheld,” he says, “in a vision of the night and behold with the clouds of Heaven, one 


came like the Son of Man, and reached unto the Ancient of Days, and was brought near before Him, and 
to Him was given rule, and honor, and the kingdom, and all the people, tribes and tongues serve Him. His 
dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and His kingdom shall not be destroyed. 
As for me Daniel, my spirit shuddered within me, and the visions of my head troubled me.” Then all the 
gates of the heavenly vaults are opened, or rather the heaven itself is taken away out of the midst “for the 
heaven,” we read “shall be rolled up like a scroll,” wrapped up in the middle like the skin and covering of 
some tent so as to be transformed into some better shape. Then all things are full of amazement and 
horror and trembling: then even the angels themselves are holden by much fear, and not angels only but 
also archangels and thrones, and dominions, and principalities and authorities. “For the powers” we read 
“of the heavens shall be shaken,” because their fellow-servants are required to give an account of their 
life in this world. For if when a single city is being judged before rulers in this world, all men shudder, 
even those who are outside the danger, when the whole world is arraigned before such a judge as this 
who needs no witnesses, or proofs, but independently of all these things brings forward deeds and words 
and thoughts, and exhibits them all as in some picture both to those who have committed the sins and to 
those who are ignorant of them, how is it not natural that every power should be confounded and shake? 
For if there were no river of fire winding by, nor any terrible angels standing by the side of the throne, but 
men were merely summoned some to be praised and admired, others to be dismissed with ignominy that 
they might not see the glory of God, (“For let the ungodly” we read “be taken away that he may not see 
the glory of the Lord” ) and if this were the only punishment would not the loss of such blessings sting the 
souls of those who were deprived of them more bitterly than all hell itself? For how great an evil this is 
cannot possibly be represented now in words; but then we shall know it clearly in the actual reality. But 
now I pray add the punishment also to the scene, and imagine men not only covered with shame, and 
veiling their heads, and bending them low, but also being dragged along the road to the fire, and haled 
away to the instruments of torture and delivered over to the cruel powers, and suffering these things just 
at the time when all they who have practised what is good, and wrought deeds worthy of eternal life, are 
being crowned, and proclaimed conquerors, and presented before the royal throne. 


13. Now these are things which will happen in that day: but the things which will follow, after these, what 
language can describe to us—the pleasure, the profit, the joy of being in the company of Christ? For when 
the soul has returned to the proper condition of nobility, and is able henceforth with much boldness to 
behold its Master it is impossible to say what great pleasure it derives therefrom, what great gain, 
rejoicing not only in the good things actually in hand, but in the persuasion that these things will never 
come to an end. All that gladness then cannot be described in words, nor grasped by the understanding: 
but in a dim kind of way, as one indicates great things by means of small ones, I will endeavour to make it 
manifest. For let us scrutinize those who enjoy the good things of the world in this present life, I mean 
wealth and power, and glory, how, exulting with delight, they reckon themselves as no longer being upon 
the earth, and this although the things which they are enjoying are acknowledged not to be really good, 
and do not abide with them, but take to flight more quickly than a dream: and even if they should even 
last for a little time, their favour is displayed within the limits of this present life, and cannot accompany 
us further. Now if these things uplift those who possess them to such a pitch of joy, what do you suppose is 
the condition of those souls which are invited to enjoy the countless blessings in Heaven which are always 
securely fixed and stable? And not only this, but also in their quantity and quality they excel present 
things to such an extent as never entered even the heart of man. For at the present time like an infant in 
the womb, even so do we dwell in this world confined in a narrow space, and unable to behold the 
splendour and the freedom of the world to come: but when the time of travail arrives and the present life 
is delivered at the day of judgment of all men whom it has contained, those who have been miscarried go 
from darkness into darkness, and from affliction into more grievous affliction: but those which are 
perfectly formed and have preserved the marks of the royal image will be presented to the king, and will 
take upon themselves that service which angels and archangels minister to the God of all. I pray thee 
then, O friend, do not finally efface these marks, but speedily restore them, and stamp them more 
perfectly on thy soul. For corporeal beauty indeed God has confined within the limits of nature, but grace 
of soul is released from the constraint and bondage arising from that cause inasmuch as it is far superior 
to any bodily symmetry: and it depends entirely upon ourselves and the grace of God. For our Master, 
being merciful has in this special way honoured our race, that He has entrusted to the necessity of nature 
the inferior things which contribute nothing much to our advantage, and in their issue are matters of 
indifference, but of the things which are really noble He has caused us to be ourselves the artificers. For if 
He had placed corporeal beauty also under our control we should have been subjected to excessive 
anxiety, and should have wasted all our time upon things which are of no profit, and should have 
grievously neglected our soul. 


For if, even as it is, when we have not this power in ourselves, we make violent efforts, and give ourselves 
up to shadow painting, and because we cannot in reality produce bodily beauty, cunningly devise 
imitations by means of paints, and dyes, and dressing of hair, and arrangement of garments, and 
pencilling of eyebrows, and many other contrivances: what leisure should we have set apart for the soul 
and serious matters, if we had it in our power to transfigure the body into a really symmetrical shape? For 
probably, if this were our business, we should not have any other, but should spend all our time upon it: 
decking the bondmaid with countess decorations, but letting her who is the mistress of this bond-maid lie 
perpetually in a state of deformity and neglect. For this reason God, having delivered us from this vain 
occupation, implanted in us the power of working upon the nobler element, and he who cannot turn an 


ugly body into a comely one, can raise the soul, even when it has been reduced to the extremity of 
ugliness, to the very acme of grace, and make it so amiable and desirable that not only are good men 
brought to long after it but even He who is the sovereign and God of all, even as the Psalmist also when 
discoursing concerning this beauty, said “And the king shall have desire of thy beauty.” Seest thou not also 
that in the houses of prostitutes the women who are ugly and shameless would hardly be accepted by 
prize-fighters, and runaway slaves, and gladiators: but should any comely, well-born and modest woman, 
owing to some mischance, have been reduced to this necessity, no man, even amongst those who are very 
illustrious and great, would be ashamed of marriage with her? Now if there is so much pity amongst men, 
and so much disdain of glory as to release from that bondage the women who have often been disgraced 
in the brothel, and to place them in the position of wives, much more is this the case with God, and those 
souls which, owing to the usurpation of the devil, have fallen from their original noble condition into the 
harlotry of this present life. And you will find the prophets filled with examples of this kind, when they 
address Jerusalem; for she fell into fornication, and a novel form of it, even as Ezekiel says: “To all harlots 
wages are given, but thou hast given wages to thy lovers, and there hath been perversion in thee beyond 
all other women,” and again another saith “Thou didst sit waiting for them like a deserted bird.” This one 
then who hath committed fornication in this fashion God calls back again. For the captivity which took 
place was not so much by way of vengeance as for the purpose of conversion and amendment since if God 
had wished to punish them outright, He would not again have brought them back to their home. He would 
not have established their city and their temple in greater splendour than before: “For the final glory of 
this house” He said “shall exceed the former.” Now if God did not exclude from repentance her who had 
many times committed fornication, much more will He embrace thy soul, which has now fallen for the first 
time. For certainly there is no lover of corporeal beauty, even if he be very frantic, who is so inflamed with 
the love of his mistress as God longs after the salvation of our souls; and this we may perceive both from 
the things which happen every day and from the divine Scriptures. See at least, both in the introduction of 
Jeremiah, and many other places of the prophets, when He is despised and contemned, how He again 
hastens forward and pursues the friendship of those who turn away from him; which also He Himself 
made clear in the Gospels saying, “O Jerusalem! Jerusalem! thou that killest the prophets and stonest 
them that are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy children together even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not?” And Paul writing to the Corinthians said 
“that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, not reckoning their trespasses unto them, and 
having committed unto us the word of reconciliation. We are ambassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, 
as though God were entreating by us; we beseech you on behalf of Christ be ye reconciled to God.” 
Consider that this has now been said to us. For it is not merely want of faith, but also an unclean life 
which is sufficient to work this abominate enmity. “For the carnal mind” we read “is enmity against God.” 
Let us then break down the barrier, and hew it in pieces, and destroy it, that we may enjoy the blessed 
reconciliation, that we may become again the fondly beloved of God. 


14. I know that thou art now admiring the grace of Hermione, and thou judgest that there is nothing in 
the world to be compared to her comeliness; but if you choose, O friend, you shall yourself exceed her in 
comeliness and gracefulness, as much as golden statues surpass those which are made of clay. For if 
beauty, when it occurs in the body, so fascinates and excites the minds of most men, when the soul is 
refulgent with it what can match beauty and grace of this kind? For the groundwork of this corporeal 
beauty is nothing else but phlegm, and blood, and humor, and bile, and the fluid of masticated food. For by 
these things both eyes and cheeks, and all the other features, are supplied with moisture; and if they do 
not receive that moisture, daily skin becoming unduly withered, and the eyes sunken, the whole grace of 
the countenance forthwith vanishes; so that if you consider what is stored up inside those beautiful eyes, 
and that straight nose, and the mouth and the cheeks, you will affirm the well-shaped body to be nothing 
else than a whited sepulchre; the parts within are full of so much uncleanness. Moreover when you see a 
rag with any of these things on it, such as phlegm, or spittle you cannot bear to touch it with even the tips 
of your fingers, nay you cannot even endure looking at it; and yet are you in a flutter of excitement about 
the storehouses and depositories of these things? But thy beauty was not of this kind, but excelled it as 
heaven is superior to earth; or rather it was much better and more brilliant than this. For no one has 
anywhere seen a soul by itself, stripped of the body; but yet even so I will endeavour to present to you the 
beauty of this soul from another source. I mean from the case of the greater powers. Hear at least how 
the beauty of these struck the man greatly beloved; for wishing to set forth their beauty and being unable 
to find a body of the same character, he had recourse to metallic substances, and he was not satisfied 
even with these, but took the brilliancy of lightning for his illustration. Now if those powers, even when 
they did not disclose their essential nature pure and bare, but only in a very dim and shadowy way, 
nevertheless shone so brightly, what must naturally be their appearance, when set free from every veil? 
Now we ought to form some such image of the beauty of the soul. “For they shall be,” we read “equal unto 
the angels.” Now in the case of bodies the lighter and finer kinds, and those which have retreated to the 
path which tend towards the incorporeal, are very much better and more wonderful than the others. The 
sky at least is more beautiful than the earth, and fire than water, and the stars than precious stones; and 
we admire the rainbow far more than violets and roses, and all other flowers which are upon the earth. 
And in short if it were possible with the bodily eyes to behold the beauty of the soul you would laugh to 
scorn these corporeal illustrations, so feebly have they presented to us the gracefulness of the soul. Let us 
not then neglect such a possession, nor such great happiness, and especially when the approach to that 
kind of beauty becomes easy to us by our hopes of the things to come. “For our light affliction,” we read, 
“which is but for the moment, worketh for us more and more exceedingly an eternal weight of glory, while 


we look not at the things which are seen but at the things which are not seen; for the things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal.” Now if the blessed Paul called such 
afflictions as thou wottest of light and easy, because he did not look at the things which are seen, much 
more tolerable is it merely to cease from wantonness. For we are not calling thee to those dangers which 
he underwent, nor to those deaths which he incurred daily, the constant beatings and scourgings, the 
bonds, the enmity of the whole world, the hatred of his own people, the frequent vigils, the long journies, 
the shipwrecks, the attacks of robbers, the plots of his own kinsfolk, the distresses on account of his 
friends, the hunger, the cold, the nakedness, the burning, the despondency on account both of those who 
belonged to him, and those who did not belong to him. None of these things do we now demand of thee; 
all that we ask for is that you would release yourself from your accursed bondage, and return to your 
former freedom, having considered both the punishment arising from your wantonness, and the honor 
belonging to your former manner of life. For that unbelievers should be but languidly affected by the 
thought of the resurrection and never be in fear of this kind, is nothing wonderful; but that we who are 
more firmly persuaded concerning the things of the other world than those of the present, should spend 
our life in this miserable and deplorable way and be nowise affected by the memory of those things, but 
sink into a state of extreme insensibility—this is irrational in the highest degree. For when we who believe 
do the deeds of unbelievers, or rather are in a more miserable plight than they (for there are some among 
them who have been eminent for the virtue of their life), what consolation, what excuse will be left for us? 
And many merchants indeed who have incurred shipwreck have not given way, but have pursued the same 
journey, and this when the loss which has befallen them was not owing to their own carelessness, but to 
the force of the winds; and shall we who have reason to be confident concerning the end, and know 
certainly that if we do not wish it, neither shipwreck nor accident of any kind will bring us damage, not lay 
hold of the work again, and carry on our business as we did aforetime, but lie in idleness and keep our 
hands to ourselves? And would that we kept them merely to ourselves and did not use them against 
ourselves which is a token of stark madness. For if any pugilist, leaving his antagonist were to turn his 
hands against his own head, and deal blows to his own face, should we not, I ask, rank him among 
madmen? For the devil has upset us and cast us down; therefore we ought to get up, and not to be 
dragged down again and precipitate ourselves, and add blows dealt by ourselves to the blows dealt by 
him. For the blessed David also had a fall like that which has now happened to you; and not this only but 
another also which followed it. I mean that of murder. What then? did he remain prostrate? Did he not 
immediately rise up again with energy and place himself in position to fight the enemy? In fact he 
wrestled with him so bravely, that even after his death he was the protector of his offspring. For when 
Solomon had perpetrated great iniquity, and had deserved countless deaths, God said that He would leave 
him the kingdom intact, thus speaking “I will surely rend the kingdom out of thine hand and will give it to 
thy servant. Nevertheless I will not do this in thy days.” Wherefore? “For David thy father’s sake, I will 
take it out of the hand of thy son.” And again when Hezekiah was about to run the greatest possible risk, 
although he was a righteous man, God said that He would succour him for the sake of this saint. “For I 
will cast my shield” He saith, “over this city to save it for my own sake, and for my servant David’s sake.” 
So great is the force of repentance. But if he had determined with himself, as you do now, that henceforth 
it was impossible to propitiate God, and if he had said within himself: “God has honoured me with great 
honour, and has given me a place among the prophets, and has entrusted me with the government of my 
countrymen, and rescued me out of countless perils, how then, when I have offended against Him after 
such great benefits, and have perpetrated the worst crimes, shall I be able to recover his favour?” If he 
had thought thus, not only would he not have done the things which he afterwards did, but he would have 
aggravated his former evils. 


15. For not only the bodily wounds work death, if they are neglected, but also those of the soul; and yet 
we have arrived at such a pitch of folly as to take the greatest care of the former, and to overlook the 
latter; and although in the case of the body it naturally often happens that many wounds are incurable, 
yet we do not abandon hope, but even when we hear the physicians constantly declaring, that it is not 
possible to get rid of this suffering by medicines, we still persist in exhorting them to devise at least some 
slight alleviation; but in the case of souls, where there is no incurable malady; for it is not subject to the 
necessity of nature; here, as if the infirmities were strange we are negligent and despairing; and where 
the nature of the disorder might naturally plunge us into despair, we take as much pains as if there were 
great hope of restoration to health; but where there is no occasion to renounce hope, we desist from 
efforts, and become as heedless as if matters were desperate; so much more account do we take of the 
body than of the soul. And this is the reason why we are not able to save even the body. For he who 
neglects the leading element, and manifests all his zeal about inferior matters destroys and loses both; 
whereas he who observes the right order, and preserves and cherishes the more commanding element, 
even if he neglects the secondary element yet preserves it by means of saving the primary one. Which also 
Christ signified to us when He said, “Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul; 
but rather fear Him who is able to destroy both soul and body in Hell.” 


Well, do I convince you, that one ought never to despair of the disorders of the soul as incurable? or must 
I again set other arguments in motion? For even if thou shouldst despair of thyself ten thousand times, I 
will never despair of thee, and I will never myself be guilty of that for which I reproach others; and yet it 
is not the same thing for a man to renounce hope of himself, as for another to renounce hope of him. For 
he who has this suspicion concerning another may readily obtain pardon; but he who has it of himself will 
not. Why so pray? Because the one has no controlling power over the zeal and repentance of the other, but 


over his own zeal and repentance a man has sole authority. Nevertheless even so I will not despair of you; 
though you should any number of times be affected in this way; for it may be, that there will be some 
return to virtue, and to restoration to thy former manner of life. And now hear what follows: The Ninevites 
when they heard the prophet vehemently declaring, and plainly threatening; “yet three days and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown,” even then did not lose heart, but, although they had no confidence that they should 
be able to move the mind of God, or rather had reason to suspect the contrary from the divine message 
(for the utterance was not accompanied by any qualification, but was a simple declaration), even then 
they manifested repentance saying: “Who knoweth whether God will repent and be entreated, and turn 
from the fierceness of His wrath, and that we perish not? And God saw their works that they turned from 
their evil ways, and God repented of the evil which He said He would do unto them and He did it not.” 
Now if barbarian, and unreasoning men could perceive so much, much more ought we to do this who have 
been trained in the divine doctrines and have seen such a crowd of examples of this kind both in history 
and actual experience. “For my counsels” we read “are not as your counsels nor my ways as your ways; 
but far as is the Heaven from the earth, so far are my thoughts from your mind, and my counsels from 
your counsels.” Now if we admit to our favour household slaves when they have often offended against us, 
on their promising to become better, and place them again in their former portion, and sometimes even 
grant them greater freedom of speech than before; much more does God act thus. For if God had made us 
in order to punish us, you might well have despaired, and questioned the possibility of your own salvation; 
but if He created us for no reason than His own good will, and with a view to our enjoying everlasting 
blessings, and if He does and contrives everything for this end, from the first day until the present time, 
what is there which can ever cause you to doubt? Have we provoked Him severely, so as no other man 
ever did? this is just the reason why we ought specially to abstain from our present deeds and to repent 
for the past, and exhibit a great change. For the evils we have once perpetrated cannot provoke Him so 
much as our being unwilling to make any change in the future. For to sin may be a merely human failing, 
but to continue in the same sin ceases to be human, and becomes altogether devilish. For observe how 
God by the mouth of His prophet blames this more than the other. “For,” we read, “I said unto her after 
she had done all these deeds of fornication, return unto me, and yet she returned not.” And again: from 
another quarter, when wishing to show the great longing which He has for our salvation, having heard 
how the people promised, after many transgressions, to tread the right way He said: “Who will grant unto 
them to have such an heart as to fear me, and to keep my commandments all their days, that it may be 
well with them and with their children forever?” And Moses when reasoning with them said, “And now, O 
Israel, what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, and to walk in all His 
ways, and to love Him?” He then who is so anxious to be loved by us, and does everything for this end, 
and did not spare even His only begotten Son on account of His love towards us, and who counts it a 
desirable thing if at any time we become reconciled to Himself, how shall He not welcome and love us 
when we repent? Hear at least what He says by the mouth of the prophet: “Declare thou first thy 
iniquities that thou mayest be justified.” Now this He demands from us in order to intensify our love 
towards Him. For when one who loves, after enduring many insults at the hands of those who are beloved, 
even then does not extinguish his fondness for them, the only reason why he takes pains to make those 
insults public, is that by displaying the strength of his affection he may induce them to feel a larger and 
warmer love. Now if the confession of sins brings so much consolation, much more does the endeavour to 
wash them away by means of our deeds. For if this was not the case, but those who had once swerved 
from the straight path were forbidden to return to it again, perhaps no one, except a few persons whose 
numbers would be easily reckoned, would ever enter the kingdom of Heaven; but as it is we shall find the 
most distinguished among those who have fallen. For those who have exhibited much vehemence in evil 
things, will also in turn exhibit the same in good things, being conscious what great debts they have 
incurred; which Christ also declared when He spoke to Simon concerning the woman: “For seest thou,” 
saith He, “this woman? I entered into thine house, thou gavest me no water for my feet; but she hath 
washed my feet with her tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her head. Thou gavest me no kiss, but 
she since the time I came in hath not ceased to kiss my feet. Mine head with oil thou didst not anoint; but 
she hath anointed my feet with ointment. Wherefore I say unto thee: her sins which are many are 
forgiven; for she loved much; but to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little. And He said unto her, 
thy sins are forgiven.” 


16. For this reason also the devil, knowing that they who have committed great evils, when they have 
begun to repent, do this with much zeal, inasmuch as they are conscious of their offences, fears and 
trembles lest they should make a beginning of the work; for after they have made it they are no longer 
capable of being checked, and, kindling like fire under the influence of repentance, they render their souls 
purer than pure gold, being impelled by their conscience, and the memory of their former sins, as by some 
strong gale, towards the haven of virtue. And this is the point in which they have an advantage over those 
who have never fallen, that they exercise more vehement energy; if only, as I said, they can lay hold of the 
beginning. For the task which is hard and difficult of accomplishment is to be able to set foot on the 
entrance, and to reach the vestibule of repentance, and to repulse and overthrow the enemy there when 
he is fiercely raging and assaulting us. But after this, he will not display so much fury when he has once 
been worsted, and has fallen where he was strong, and we shall receive greater energy, and shall run this 
good race with much ease. Let us then in future set about our return, let us hasten up to the city which is 
in Heaven, in which we have been enrolled, in which also we have been appointed to find our home as 
citizens. For to despair of ourselves not only has this evil that it shuts the gates of that city against us, and 
that it drives us into greater indolence and contempt, but also that it plunges us into Satanic recklessness. 


For the only cause why the devil became such as he is was that he first of all despaired, and afterwards 
from despair sank into recklessness. For the soul, when once it has abandoned its own salvation, will no 
longer perceive that it is plunging downwards, choosing to do and say everything which is adverse to its 
own Salvation. And just as madmen, when once they have fallen out of a sound condition, are neither 
afraid nor ashamed of anything, but fearlessly dare all manner of things, even if they have to fall into fire, 
or deep water, or down a precipice; so they who have been seized by the frenzy of despair are hence 
forward unmanageable, rushing into vice in every direction, and if death does not come to put a stop to 
this madness, and vehemence, they do themselves infinite mischief. Therefore I entreat you, before you 
are deeply steeped in this drunkenness, recover your senses and rouse yourself up, and shake off this 
Satanic fit, doing it gently and gradually if it be not possible to effect it all at once. For to me indeed the 
easier course seems to be to wrench yourself once for all out of all the cords which hold you down, and 
transfer yourself to the school of repentance. But if this seems to you a difficult thing, that you should be 
willing to enter on the path which leads to better things, simply enter upon it, and lay hold on eternal life. 
Yea, I beseech and implore you by your former reputation, by that confidence which once was yours, let us 
see you once again standing on the pinnacle of virtue, and in the same condition of perseverance as 
before. Spare those who are made to stumble on thy account, those who are falling, who are becoming 
more indolent, who are despairing of the way of virtue. For dejection now holds possession of the band of 
brethren, while pleasure and cheerfulness prevail in the councils of the unbelieving, and of those young 
men who are disposed to indolence. But if thou return again to thy former strictness of life the result will 
be reversed, and all our shame will be transferred to them, while we shall enjoy much confidence, seeing 
thee again crowned and proclaimed victor with more splendour than before. For such victories bring 
greater renown and pleasure. For you will not only receive the reward of your own achievements, but also 
of the exhortation and consolation of others, being exhibited as a striking model, if ever any one should 
fall into the same condition, to encourage him to get up and recover himself. Do not neglect such an 
opportunity of gain, nor drag our souls down into Hades with sorrow, but let us breathe freely again, and 
shake off the cloud of despondency which oppresses us on thy account. For now, passing by the 
consideration of our own troubles, we mourn over thy calamities, but if thou art willing to come to thy 
senses, and see clearly, and to join the angelic host, you will release us from this sorrow, and will take 
away the greater part of sins. For that it is possible for those who have come back again after repentance 
to shine with much lustre, and oftentimes more than those who have never fallen at all, I have 
demonstrated from the divine writings. Thus at least both the publicans and the harlots inherit the 
kingdom of Heaven, thus many of the last are placed before the first. 


17. But I will tell thee also of events which have happened in our own time, and of which thou mayest 
thyself have been witness. You know probably that young Phoenician, the son of Urbanus, who was 
untimely left an orphan, but possessed of much money, and many slaves and lands. This man, having in 
the first place bidden complete farewell to his studies in the schools, and having laid aside the gay 
clothing which he formerly wore, and all his worldly grandeur, suddenly arraying himself in a shabby 
cloak, and retreating to the solitude of the mountains, exhibited a high degree of Christian philosophy not 
merely in proportion to his age, but such as any great and wonderful man might have displayed. And after 
this, having been deemed worthy of initiation into the sacred mysteries, he made still greater advances in 
virtue. And all were rejoicing, and glorifying God, that one nurtured in wealth, and having illustrious 
ancestors, and being still a mere youth, should have suddenly trodden all the pomps of this life under foot, 
and have ascended to the true height. Now which he was in this condition, and an object of admiration, 
certain corrupt men, who according to the law of kindred had the oversight of him dragged him back 
again into the former sea of worldliness. And so, having flung aside all his habits, he again descended 
from the mountains into the midst of the forum, and used to go all round the city, riding on horseback, and 
accompanied by a large retinue; and he was no longer willing to live even soberly; for being inflamed by 
much luxury, he was constrained to fall into foolish love intrigues, and there was no one of those 
conversant with him, who did not despair of his salvation; he was encompassed by such a swarm of 
flatterers, besides the snares of orphanhood, youth, and great wealth. And persons who readily find fault 
with everything, accused those who originally conducted him to this way of life, saying that he had both 
missed his spiritual aims, and would no longer be of any use in the management of his own affairs, having 
prematurely abandoned the labours of study, and having been consequently unable to derive any benefit 
therefrom. Now while these things were being said, and great shame was felt, certain holy men who had 
often succeeded in this kind of chase, and had thoroughly learned by experience that those who are 
armed with hope in God ought not to despair at all of such characters, kept a continual watch upon him, 
and if ever they saw him appear in the market place they approached and saluted him. And at first he 
spoke to them from horseback, askance, as they followed by his side; so great was the shamelessness 
which had at first got possession of him. But they, being merciful and loving men, were not ashamed at all 
of this treatment, but continually looked to one thing only, how they might rescue the lamb from the 
wolves; which in fact they actually accomplished by means of their perseverance. For afterwards, as if he 
had been converted by some sudden stroke, and were put to shame by their great assiduity, if ever he saw 
them in the distance approaching, he would instantly dismount, and bending low would listen silently in 
that attitude to all which fell from their lips, and in time he displayed even greater reverence and respect 
towards them. And then, by the grace of God having gradually rescued him out of all those entanglements, 
they handed him over again to his former state of seclusion and devout contemplation. And now he 
became so illustrious, that his former life seemed to be nothing in comparison with that which he lived 
after his fall. For being well aware by experience of the snare, and having expended all his wealth upon 


the needy, and released himself from all care of that kind, he cut off every pretext for an attack from those 
who wished to make designs upon him; and now treading the path which leads to heaven, he has already 
arrived at the very goal of virtue. 


This man indeed fell and rose again while he was still young; but another man, after enduring great toils 
during his sojourn in the deserts, with only a single companion, and leading an angelic life, and being now 
on the way to old age, afforded I know not how a little loophole to the evil one, through some Satanic 
condition of mind, and carelessness; and although he had never seen a woman since he transferred 
himself to the monastic life, he fell into a passionate desire for intercourse with women. And first of all he 
besought his companion to supply him with meat and wine, and threatened, if he did not receive it, that he 
would go down into the marketplace. And this he said, not so much out of a longing for meat, as because 
he wished to get some handle and pretext for returning into the city. The other being perplexed at these 
things, and fearing, that if he hindered this he might drive him into some great evil, suffered him to have 
his fill of this craving. But when his companion perceived that this was a stale device, he openly threw off 
shame, and unmasked his pretence, and said that he must positively himself go down to the city, and as 
the other had not power to prevent him, he desisted at last from his efforts, and following him at a 
distance, watched to see what the meaning of this return could possibly be. And having seen him enter a 
brothel, and knowing that he had intercourse with a harlot there, he waited until he had satiated that foul 
desire, and then, when he came out, he received him with uplifted hands, and having embraced and 
fervently kissed him, without uttering any rebuke on account of what had happened he only besought him, 
seeing that he had satiated his desire, to return again to his dwelling in the wilderness. And the other, put 
to shame by his great clemency, was immediately smitten at the heart of compunction for the deed which 
he had perpetrated, followed him to the mountain; and there he begged the man to shut him up in another 
hut, and, having closed the doors of the dwelling, to supply him with bread and water on certain days, and 
to inform those who enquired for him that he was laid to rest. And when he had said this, and persuaded 
him, he shut himself up, and was there continually, with fastings and prayers and tears, wiping off from 
his soul the defilement of his sin. And not long after when a drought had settled on the neighbouring 
region, and all in that country were lamenting over it, a certain man was commanded by a vision to 
depart, and exhort this recluse to pray, and put an end to the drought. And when he had departed, taking 
companions with him, they found the man, who formerly dwelt with him, there alone; and on enquiring 
concerning the other they were informed that he was dead. But they, believing that they were deceived, 
betook themselves again to prayer, and again by means of the same vision heard the same things which 
they had heard before. And then, standing round the man who really had deceived them, they besought 
him to show the other to them; for they declared that he was not dead but living. When he heard this, and 
perceived that their compact was exposed, he brought them to that holy man; and they having broken 
through the wall (for he had even blocked up the entrance) and having all of them entered, prostrating 
themselves at his feet, and informing him of what had happened, besought him to succour them against 
the famine. But he at first resisted, saying that he was far from such confidence as that; for he ever had 
his sin before his eyes, as if it had only just taken place; but when they related all which had happened to 
them they then induced him to pray; and having prayed he put an end to the drought. And what happened 
to that young man who was at first a disciple of John the son of Zebedee, but afterwards for a long time 
became a robber chief, and then again, having been captured by the holy hands of the blessed Apostle 
returned from the robber dens and lairs to his former virtue, thou art not ignorant, but knowest it all as 
accurately as I do: and I have often heard thee admiring the great condescension of the saint, and how he 
first of all kissed the blood-stained hand of the young man, embracing him, and so brought him back to his 
former condition. 


18. Moreover also the blessed Paul not only welcomes Onesimus the unprofitable runaway thief, because 
he was converted, but also asks his master to treat him who had repented, on equal terms of honour with 
his teacher, thus saying: “I beseech thee for my son Onesimus, whom I have begotten in my bonds, who 
was aforetime unprofitable to thee, but now is profitable to thee and to me, whom I have sent back to 
thee; thou therefore receive him, that is my very heart, whom I would fain have kept with me, that in thy 
behalf he might minister unto me in the bonds of the Gospel; but without thy mind I would do nothing that 
thy goodness should not be as of necessity, but of free will. For perhaps he was therefore parted from thee 
for a season that thou shouldest have him back for ever; no longer as a servant, but above a servant, a 
brother beloved, specially unto me; but how much rather to thee both in the flesh and in the Lord? If then 
thou holdest me as a partner, receive him as myself.” And the same apostle, in writing to the Corinthians, 
said, “Lest when I come I should mourn over many of those who have sinned beforehand and have not 
repented;” and again, “as I have said beforehand, so do I again declare beforehand, that if I come again I 
will not spare.” Seest thou who they are whom he mourns, and whom he does not spare? Not those who 
have sinned, but those who have not repented, and not simply those who have not repented, but those 
who have been called once and again to this work, and would not be persuaded. For the expression “I 
have said beforehand and do now say beforehand, as if I were present the second time, and being absent I 
write,” implies exactly that which we are afraid may take place now in our case. For although Paul is not 
present who then threatened the Corinthians, yet Christ is present, who was then speaking through his 
mouth; and if we continue obdurate, He will not spare us, but will smite us with a mighty blow, both in this 
world and the next. “Let us then anticipate His countenance by our confession,” let us pour out our hearts 
before Him. For “thou hast sinned,” we read, “do not add thereto any more, and pray on behalf of thy 
former deeds;” and again “a righteous man is his own accuser in the first instance.” Let us not then tarry 


for the accuser, but let us seize his place beforehand, and so let us make our judge more merciful by 
means of our candour. Now I know indeed that you confess your sins, and call yourself miserable above 
measure; but this is not the only thing I wish, but I long for you to be persuaded that it can justify you. For 
as long as you make this confession unprofitable, even if you accuse yourself, you will not be able to desist 
from the sins which follow it. For no one will be able to do anything with zeal and the proper method, 
unless he has first of all persuaded himself that he does it to advantage. For even the sower, after he has 
scattered his seed, unless he expects the harvest, will never reap. For who would choose to fatigue 
himself in vain, if he was not to gain any good from his labor? So then he also who sows words, and tears, 
and confession, unless he does this with a good hope, will not be able to desist from sinning, being still 
held down by the evil of despair; but just as that husbandman who despairs of any crop of fruit will not in 
future hinder any of those things which damage the seeds, so also he who sows his confession with tears, 
but does not expect any advantage for this, will not be able to overthrow those things which spoil 
repentance. And what does spoil repentance is being again entangled in the same evils. “For there is one” 
we read, “who builds, and one who pulls down, what have they gained more than toil? He who is dipped in 
water because of contact with a dead body, and then touches it again, what has he gained by his 
washing?” Even so if a man fasts because of his sins, and goes his way again, and doeth the same things, 
who will hearken to his prayer? And again we read “if a man goes back from righteousness to sin the Lord 
will prepare him for the sword,” and, “as a dog when he has returned to his vomit, and become odious, so 
is a fool who by his wickedness has returned to his sin.” 


19. Do not then merely set forth thy sins being thy own accuser, but as one who ought to be justified by 
the method of repentance; for thus thou wilt be able to put thy soul, which makes its confession, to shame, 
so that it falls no more into the same sins. For to accuse ourselves vehemently and call ourselves sinners 
is common, so to say, to unbelievers also. Many at least of those who belong to the stage, both men and 
women, who habitually practise the greatest shamelessness, call themselves miserable, but not with the 
proper aim. Wherefore I would not even call this confession; for the publication of their sins is not 
accompanied with compunction of soul, nor with bitter tears, nor with conversion of life, but in fact some 
of them make it in quest of a reputation for the hearers for candor of speech. For offences do not seem so 
grievous when some other person announces them as when the perpetrator himself reports them. And 
they who under the influence of strong despair have lapsed into a state of insensibility, and treat the 
opinion of their fellowmen with contempt proclaim their own evil deeds with much effrontery, as if they 
were the doings of others. But I do not wish thee to be any of these, nor to be brought out of despair to 
confession, but with a good expectation, after cutting away the whole root of despair, to manifest zeal in 
the contrary direction. And what is the root and mother of this despair? It is indolence; or rather one 
would not call it the root only, but also the nurse and mother. For as in the case of wool decay breeds 
moths, and is in turn increased by them; so here also indolence breeds despair, and is itself nourished in 
turn by despair; and thus supplying each other with this accursed exchange, they acquire no small 
additional power. If any one then cuts one of these off, and hews it in pieces, he will easily be able to get 
the better of the remaining one. For on the one hand he who is not indolent will never fall into despair, 
and on the other he who is supported by good hopes, and does not despair of himself, will not be able to 
fall into indolence. Pray then, wrench this pair asunder, and break the yoke in pieces, by which I mean a 
variable and yet depressing habit of thought; for that which holds these two things together is not 
uniform, but manifold in shame and character. And what is this? It happens that one who has repented has 
done many great and good deeds, but meanwhile he has committed some sin equivalent to those good 
deeds, and this especially is sufficient to plunge him into despair, as if the buildings which had been set up 
were all pulled down, and all the labor which he had bestowed upon them had been vain and come to 
naught. But this must be taken into account, and such reasoning must be repelled, because, if we do not 
store up in good time a measure of good deeds equivalent to the sins which are committed after them, 
nothing can hinder us from sinking grievously and completely. But as it is, (right action ) like some stout 
breastplate does not suffer the sharp and bitter dart to accomplish its work, but even if it is itself cut 
through, it averts much danger from the body. For he who departs to the other world with many deeds 
both good and bad, will have some alleviation in respect of the punishment and the torment there; but ifa 
man is destitute of these good works, and takes only the evil with him, it is impossible to say what great 
sufferings he will undergo, when he is conducted to everlasting punishment. For a balance will be struck 
there between the evil deeds and those which are not such; and should the latter weigh down the scale 
they will to no small extent have saved the doer of them, and the injury arising from the doing of evil 
deeds is not so strong as to drag the man down from the foremost place; but if the evil deeds exceed, they 
carry him off into hell fire, because the number of his good actions is not so great as to be able to make a 
stand against this violent impulse. And these things are not merely suggested by our own reasoning, but 
declared also by the divine oracles; for He Himself saith, “He shall reward every man according to his 
works.” And not only in hell, but also in the kingdom one will find many differences; for He saith “in my 
Fathers house are many mansions;” and, “there is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon.” 
And what wonder, if in dealing with such great matters he has spoken with such precision, seeing that He 
declares there is a difference in that world even between one star and another? Knowing then all these 
things let us never desist from doing good deeds, nor grow weary, nor, if we should be unable to reach the 
rank of the sun or of the moon, let us despise that of the stars. For if only we display thus much virtue at 
least, we shall be able to have a place in Heaven. And though we may not have become gold, or precious 
stone, yet if we only occupy the rank of silver we shall abide in the foundation; only let us not fall back 
again into that material which the fire readily devours, nor, when we are unable to accomplish great 


things, desist also from small ones, for this is the part of extreme folly, which I trust we may not 
experience. For just as material wealth increases if the lovers of it do not despise even the smallest gains, 
so is it also with the spiritual. For it is a strange thing that the judge should not overlook the reward of 
even a cup of cold water, but that we, if our achievements are not altogether great, should neglect the 
performance of little things. For he who does not despise the lesser things, will exercise much zeal 
concerning the greatest; but he who overlooks the former will also abstain from the latter; and to prevent 
this taking place Christ has defined great rewards even for these small things. For what is easier than to 
visit the sick? Yet even this He requites with a great recompense. Lay hold then on eternal life, delight in 
the Lord, and supplicate Him; take up again the easy yoke, bow thyself beneath the light burden, put a 
finish to thy life worthy of the beginning; do not suffer so great a stream of wealth to slip past thee. For if 
thou shouldst continue provoking God by thy deeds, thou wilt destroy thyself; but if before much damage 
has been done, and all thy husbandry has been overwhelmed with a flood, thou wilt dam up the channels 
of wickedness, thou wilt be able to recover again what has been spoiled and to add to it not a little further 
produce. Having considered all these things, shake off the dust, get up from the ground, and thou wilt be 
formidable to the adversary; for he himself indeed has overthrown thee, as if thou wouldst never rise 
again; but if he sees thee again lifting up thy hands against him, he will receive such an unexpected blow 
that he will be less forward in trying to upset thee again, and thou thyself wilt be more secure against 
receiving any wound of that kind in future. For if the calamities of others are sufficient to instruct us, 
much more those which we have ourselves undergone. And this is what I expect speedily to see in the 
case of thy own dear self, and that by the grace of God thou art again become more radiant than before, 
and displaying such great virtue, as even to be a protector of others in the world above. Only do not 
despair, do not fall back; for I will not cease repeating this in every form of speech, and wherever I see 
you, as well as by the lips of others; and if you listen to this you will no longer need other remedies. 


LETTER II 


1. If it were possible to express tears and groans by means of writing I would have filled the letter, which I 
now send to you, with them. Now I weep not because you are anxious concerning your patrimony, but 
because you have blotted out your name from the list of the brethren, because you have trampled upon 
the covenant which you had made with Christ. This is the reason why I shudder, this is the cause of my 
distress. On this account do I fear and tremble, knowing that the rejection of this covenant will bring 
great condemnation upon those who have enlisted for this noble warfare, and owing to indolence have 
deserted their proper rank. And that the punishment for such is heavier than for others is manifest for this 
reason. For no one would indite a private individual for shunning military service; but when once a man 
has become a soldier, if he be caught deserting the ranks, he runs a risk of suffering the most extreme 
penalty. There is nothing strange, beloved Theodore, in a wrestler falling, but in his remaining in a fallen 
condition; neither is it a grievous thing for the warrior to be wounded, but to despair after the blow has 
been struck, and to neglect the wound. No merchant, having once suffered shipwreck, and lost his freight, 
desists from sailing, but again crosses the sea and the billows, and the broad ocean, and recovers his 
former wealth. We see athletes also who after many falls have gained the wreath of victory; and often, 
before now, a soldier who has once ran away has turned out a champion, and prevailed over the enemy. 
Many also of those who have denied Christ owing to the pressure of torture, have fought again, and 
departed at last with the crown of martyrdom upon their brows. But if each of these had despaired after 
the first blow, he would not have reaped the subsequent benefits. Even so now, beloved Theodore, because 
the enemy has shaken thee a little from thy position, do not thou give thyself an additional thrust into the 
pit, but stand up bravely, and return speedily to the place from which thou hast departed, and deem not 
this blow, lasting but for a little while, any reproach. For if you saw a soldier returning wounded from war 
you would not reproach him; for it is a reproach to cast away one’s arms, and to hold aloof from the 
enemy; but as long as a man stands fighting, even if he be wounded and retreat for a short time, no one is 
so unfeeling or inexperienced in matters of war, as to find any fault with him. Exemption from wounds is 
the lot of non-combatants; but those who advance with much spirit against the enemy may sometimes be 
wounded and fail; which is exactly what has now occurred in your case; for suddenly, while you attempted 
to destroy the serpent you were bitten. But take courage, you need a little vigilance, and then not a trace 
of this wound will be left; or rather by the grace of God thou wilt crush the head of the Evil One himself; 
nor let it trouble thee that thou art soon impeded, even at the outset. For the eye, the keen eye of the Evil 
One perceived the excellence of thy soul, and guessed from many tokens that a brave adversary would 
wax strong against him; for he expected that one who had promptly attacked him with such great 
vehemence would easily overcome him, if he persevered. Therefore he was diligent, and watchful, and 
mightily stirred up against thee, or rather against his own head, if thou wilt bravely stand thy ground. For 
who did not marvel at thy quick, sincere, and fervent change to good? For delicacy of food was 
disregarded, and costliness of raiment was despised, all manner of parade was put down, and all the zeal 
for the wisdom of this world was suddenly transferred to the divine oracles; whole days were spent in 
reading, and whole nights in prayer; no mention was made of thy family dignity, nor any thought taken of 
thy wealth; but to clasp the knees and hasten to the feet of the brethren thou didst recognize as 
something nobler than high birth. These things irritated the Evil One, these things stirred him up to more 
vehement strife; but yet he did not give a deadly blow. For if after a long time, and continual fastings, and 
sleeping on the bare ground and the rest of the discipline he overthrew you, even then there was no need 
to despair; nevertheless one would have said that the damage was great if defeat had taken place after 


many toils, and labour, and victories; but inasmuch as he upset you as soon as you had stripped for the 
contest with him, all that he accomplished was to render you more eager to do battle with him. For that 
fell pirate attacked thee just as thou wast sailing out of the harbor, not when thou hadst returned from thy 
trading voyage, bringing a full cargo. And as when one has attempted to stay a fierce lion, and has only 
grazed his skin, he has done him no injury but only stirred him up the more against himself, and rendered 
him more confident and difficult to capture afterwards: even so the common enemy of all has attempted to 
strike a deep blow, but has missed it, and consequently made his antagonist more vigilant and wary for 
the future. 


2. For human nature is a slippery thing, quick to be cheated, but quick also to recover from deceit and as 
it speedily falls, so also does it readily rise. For even that blessed man, I mean David the chosen king and 
prophet, after he had accomplished many good deeds, betrayed himself to be a man, for once he fell in 
love with a strange woman, nor did he stop there but he committed adultery on account of his passion, 
and he committed murder on account of his adultery; but he did not try to inflict a third blow upon himself 
because he had already received two such heavy ones, but immediately hastened to the physician, and 
applied the remedies, fasting, tears, lamentation, constant prayer, frequent confession of the sin; and so 
by these means he propitiated God, insomuch that he was restored to his former position, insomuch that 
after adultery and murder the memory of the father was able to shield the idolatry of the son. For the son 
of this David, Solomon by name, was caught by the same snare as his father, and out of complaisance to 
women fell away from the God of his fathers. Thou seest how great an evil it is not to master pleasure, not 
to upset the ruling principle in nature, and for a man to be the slave of women. This same Solomon then, 
who was formerly righteous and wise but who ran a risk of being deprived of all the kingdom on account 
of his sin, God permitted to keep the sixth part of the government on account of the renown of his father. 


Now if thy zeal had been concerned with worldly eloquence, and then thou hadst given it up in despair, I 
should have reminded thee of the law courts and the judgment seat and the victories achieved there and 
the former boldness of thy speech, and should have exhorted thee to return to your labours in that behalf: 
but inasmuch as our race is for heavenly things, and we take no account of the things which are on earth, 
I put thee in remembrance of another court of justice, and of that fearful and tremendous seat of 
judgment; “for we must all be made manifest before the judgment seat of Christ.” “And He will then sit as 
judge who is now disregarded by thee. What shall we say then, let me ask at that time? or what defence 
shall we make, if we continue to disregard Him? What shall we say then? Shall we plead the anxieties of 
business? Nay He has anticipated this by saying, “What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” Or that we have been deceived by others? But it did not help Adam in his defence 
to screen himself behind his wife, and say “the woman whom thou gavest me, she deceived me;” even as 
the serpent was no excuse for the woman. Terrible, O beloved Theodore, is that tribunal, one which needs 
no accusers and waits for no witnesses; for “all things are naked and laid open to Him” who judges us, 
and we must submit to give an account not of deeds only but also of thoughts; for that judge is quick to 
discern the thoughts and intents of the heart. But perhaps you will allege weakness of nature as the 
excuse, and inability to bear the yoke. And what kind of defence is this, that you have not strength to bear 
the easy yoke, that you are unable to carry the light burden? Is recovery from fatigue a grievous and 
oppressive thing? For it is to this that Christ calls us, saying, “Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest; take my yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart; for my yoke is easy and my burden is light.” For what can be lighter I ask, than to be released from 
anxieties, and business, and fears, and labors, and to stand outside the rough billows of life, and dwell ina 
tranquil haven? 


3. Which of all things in the world seems to you most desirable and enviable? No doubt you will say 
government, and wealth, and public reputation. And yet what is more wretched than these things when 
they are compared with the liberty of Christians. For the ruler is subjected to the wrath of the populace 
and to the irrational impulses of the multitude, and to the fear of higher rulers, and to anxieties on behalf 
of those who are ruled, and the ruler of yesterday becomes a private citizen to-day; for this present life in 
no wise differs from a stage, but just as there, one man fills the position of a king, a second of a general, 
and a third of a soldier, but when evening has come on the king is no king, the ruler no ruler, and the 
general no general, even so also in that day each man will receive his due reward not according to the 
outward part which he has played but according to his works. Well! is glory a precious thing which 
perishes like the power of grass? or wealth, the possessors of which are pronounced unhappy? “For woe” 
we read, “to the rich;” and again, “Woe unto them who trust in their strength and boast themselves in the 
multitude of their riches!” But the Christian never becomes a private person after being a ruler, or a poor 
man after being rich, or without honour after being held in honour; but he abides rich even when he is 
poor, and is exalted when he strives to humble himself; and from the rule which he exercises no human 
being can depose him, but only one of those rulers who are under the power of this world’s potentate of 
darkness. 


“Marriage is right,” you say; I also assent to this. For “marriage,” we read, “is honourable and the bed 
undefiled; but fornicators and adulterers God will judge;” but it is no longer possible for thee to observe 
the right conditions of marriage. For if he who has been attached to a heavenly bridegroom deserts him, 
and joins himself to a wife the act is adultery, even if you call it marriage ten thousand times over; or 
rather it is worse than adultery in proportion as God is greater than man. Let no one deceive thee saying: 


“God hath not forbidden to marry;” I know this as well as you; He has not forbidden to marry, but He has 
forbidden to commit adultery, may you be preserved from ever engaging thyself in marriage! And why 
dost thou marvel if marriage is judged as if it were adultery, when God is disregarded? Slaughter has 
brought about righteousness, and mercy has been a cause of condemnation more than slaughter; because 
the latter has been according to the mind of God but the former has been forbidden. It was reckoned to 
Phinees for righteousness that he pierced to death the woman who committed fornication, together with 
the fornicator; but Samuel, that saint of God although he wept and mourned and entreated for whole 
nights, could not rescue Saul from the condemnation which God issued against him, because he saved, 
contrary to the design of God, the king of the alien tribes whom he ought to have slain. If then mercy has 
been a cause of condemnation more than slaughter because God was disobeyed, what wonder is it if 
marriage condemns more than adultery when it involves the rejection of Christ? For, as I said at the 
beginning, if you were a private person no one would indict you for shunning to serve as a soldier; but 
now thou art no longer thy own master, being engaged in the service of so great a king. For if the wife 
hath not power over her own body, but the husband, much more they who live in Christ must be unable to 
have authority over their body. He who is now despised, the same will then be our judge; think ever on 
Him and the river of fire: “For a river of fire” we read, “winds before His face;” for it is impossible for one 
who has been delivered over by Him to the fire to expect any end of his punishment. But the unseemly 
pleasures of this life no-wise differ from shadows and dreams; for before the deed of sin is completed, the 
conditions of pleasure are extinguished; and the punishments for these have no limit. And the sweetness 
lasts for a little while but the pain is everlasting. 


Tell me, what is there stable in this world? Wealth which often does not last even to the evening? Or 
glory? Hear what a certain righteous man says: “My life is swifter than a runner.” For as they dash away 
before they stand still, even so does this glory take to flight before it has fairly reached us. Nothing is 
more precious than the soul; and even they who have gone to the extremity of folly have not been ignorant 
of this; for “there is no equivalent of the soul” is the saying of a heathen poet. I know that thou hast 
become much weaker for the struggle with the Evil One; I know that thou art standing in the very midst of 
the flame of pleasures; but if thou wilt say to the enemy “We do not serve thy pleasures, and we do not 
bow down to the root of all thy evils;” if thou wilt bend thine eye upward, the Saviour will even now shake 
out the fire, and will burn up those who have flung thee into it, and will send to thee in the midst of the 
furnace a cloud, and dew, and a rustling breeze, so that the fire may not lay hold of thy thought or thy 
conscience. Only do not consume thyself with fire. For the arms and engines of besiegers have often been 
unable to destroy the fortification of cities, but the treachery of one or two of the citizens dwelling inside 
has betrayed them to the enemy without any trouble on his part. And now if none of thy thoughts within 
betray thee, should the Evil One bring countless engines against thee from without he will bring them in 
vain. 


4. Thou hast by the grace of God many and great men who sympathize with thy trouble, who encourage 
you to the fight, who tremble for thy soul,—Valerius the holy man of God, Florentius who is in every 
respect his brother, Porphyrius who is wise with the wisdom of Christ, and many others. These are daily 
mourning, and praying for you without ceasing; and they would have obtained what they asked for, long 
ago, if only thou hadst been willing to withdraw thyself a little space out of the hands of the enemy. Now 
then is it not strange that, whilst others do not even now despair of thy salvation, but are continually 
praying that they may have their member restored to them, thou thyself, having once fallen, art unwilling 
to get up again, and remainest prostrate, all but crying aloud to the enemy: “Slay me, smite me, spare 
not?” “Does he who falls not rise up again?” speaks the divine oracle. But thou art striving against this 
and contradicting it; for if one who has fallen despairs it is as much as to say that he who falls does not 
rise up again. I entreat thee do not so great a wrong to thyself; do not pour upon us such a flood of 
sorrow. I do not say at the present time, when thou hast not yet completed thy twentieth year, but even if, 
after achieving many things, and spending thy whole life in Christ thou hadst, in extreme old age, 
experienced this attack, even then it would not have been right to despair, but to call to mind the robber 
who was justified on the cross, the labourers who wrought about the eleventh hour, and received the 
wages of the whole day. But as it is not well that those who have fallen near the very extremity of life 
should abandon hope, if they be sober minded, so on the other hand it is not safe to feed upon this hope, 
and say, “Here for a while, I will enjoy the sweets of life, but afterwards, when I have worked for a short 
time, I shall receive the wages of the whole working time. For I recollect hearing you often say, when 
many were exhorting you to frequent the schools; “But what if I bring my life to a bad end in a short space 
of time, how shall I depart to Him who has said Delay not to turn to the Lord, nor put off day after day?’“ 
Recover this thought, and stand in fear of the thief; for by this name Christ calls our departure hence, 
because it comes upon us unawares. Consider the anxieties of life which befall us, both those which are 
personal to ourselves, and which are common to us with others, the fear of rulers, the envy of citizens, the 
danger which often hangs over us imperilling even life itself, the labours, the distresses, the servile 
flatteries, such as are unbecoming even to slaves if they be earnest minded men, the fruit of our labours 
coming to an end in this world, a fact which is the most distressing of all. It has been the lot indeed of 
many to miss the enjoyment of the things for which they have laboured, and after having consumed the 
prime of their manhood in labours and perils, just when they hoped that they should receive their reward 
they have departed taking nothing with them. For if, after undergoing many dangers, and completing 
many campaigns, one will scarcely look upon an earthly king with confidence, how will any one be able to 
behold the heavenly king, if he has lived and fought for another all his time. 


5. Would you have me speak of the domestic cares of wife, and children and slaves? It is an evil thing to 
wed a very poor wife, or a very rich one; for the former is injurious to the husband’s means, the latter to 
his authority and independence. It is a grievous thing to have children, still more grievous not to have any; 
for in the latter case marriage has been to no purpose, in the former a bitter bondage has to be 
undergone. If a child is sick, it is the occasion of no small fear; if he dies an untimely death, there is 
inconsolable grief; and at every stage of growth there are various anxieties on their account, and many 
fears and toils. And what is one to say to the rascalities of domestic slaves? Is this then life, Theodore, 
when one’s soul is distracted in so many directions, when a man has to serve so many, to live for so many, 
and never for himself? Now amongst us, O friend, none of these things happen, I appeal to yourself as a 
witness. For during that short time when you were willing to lift your head above the waves of this world, 
you know what great cheerfulness and gladness you enjoyed. For there is no man free, save only he who 
lives for Christ. He stands superior to all troubles, and if he does not choose to injure himself no one else 
will be able to do this, but he is impregnable; he is not stung by the loss of wealth; for he has learned that 
we “brought nothing into this world, neither can we carry anything out;” he is not caught by the longings 
of ambition or glory; for he has learned that our citizenship is in heaven; no one annoys him by abuse, or 
provokes him by blows; there is only one calamity for a Christian which is, disobedience to God; but all the 
other things, such as loss of property, exile, peril of life, he does not even reckon to be a grievance at all. 
And that which all dread, departure hence to the other world,—this is to him sweeter than life itself. For 
as when one has climbed to the top of a cliff and gazes on the sea and those who are sailing upon it, he 
sees some being washed by the waves, others running upon hidden rocks, some hurrying in one direction, 
others being driven in another, like prisoners, by the force of the gale, many actually in the water, some of 
them using their hands only in the place of a boat and a rudder, and many drifting along upon a single 
plank, or some fragment of the vessel, others floating dead, a scene of manifold and various disaster; even 
so he who is engaged in the service of Christ drawing himself out of the turmoil and stormy billows of life 
takes his seat upon secure and lofty ground. For what position can be loftier or more secure than that in 
which a man has only one anxiety, “How he ought to please God?” Hast thou seen the shipwrecks, 
Theodore, of those who sail upon this sea? Wherefore, I beseech thee, avoid the deep water, avoid the 
stormy billows, and seize some lofty spot where it is not possible to be captured. There is a resurrection, 
there is a judgment, there is a terrible tribunal which awaits us when we have gone out of this world; “we 
must all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ.” It is not in vain that we are threatened with hell fire, it 
is not without purpose that such great blessings have been prepared for us. The things of this life are a 
shadow, and more naught even than a shadow, being full of many fears, and many dangers, and extreme 
bondage. Do not then deprive thyself both of that world, and of this, when you may gain both, if you 
please. Now that they who live in Christ will gain the things of this world Paul teaches us when he says: 
“But I spare you;” and again “But this I say for your profit.” Seest thou that even here he who cares for 
the things of the Lord is superior to the man who has married? It is not possible for one who has departed 
to the other world to repent; no athlete, when he has quitted the lists, and the spectators have dispersed, 
can contend again. 


Be always thinking of these things, and break in pieces the sharp sword of the Evil One, by means of 
which he destroys many. And this is despair, which cuts off from hope those who have been overthrown. 
This is the strong weapon of the enemy, and the only way in which he holds down those who have been 
made captives is by binding them with this chain, which, if we choose, we shall speedily be able to break 
by the grace of God. I know that I have exceeded the due measure of a letter, but forgive me; for I am not 
willingly in this condition, but have been constrained by my love and sorrow, owing to which I forced 
myself to write this letter also, although many would have prevented me. “Cease labouring in vain and 
sowing upon rock” many have been saying to me. But I hearkened to none of them. For there is hope I 
said to myself that, God willing, my letter will accomplish something; but if that which we deprecate 
should take place, we shall at least have the advantage of escaping self reproach for keeping silence, and 
we shall not be worse than sailors on the sea, who, when they behold men of their own craft drifting on a 
plank, because their ship has been broken to pieces by the winds and waves, take down their sails, and 
cast anchor, and get into a boat and try to rescue the men, although strangers, known to them only in 
consequence of their calamity. But if the others were unwilling to be rescued no one would accuse those 
of their destruction who attempted to save them. This is what we offer; but we trust that by the grace of 
God you also will do your part, and we shall again see you occupying an eminent place in the flock of 
Christ. In answer to the prayers of the saints may we speedily receive thee back, dear friend, sound in the 
true health. If thou hast any regard for us, and hast not utterly cast us out of thy memory, please 
vouchsafe a reply to our letter; for in so doing thou wilt give us much pleasure. 


Letter To A Young Widow 
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LETTER TO A YOUNG WIDOW 


1. That you have sustained a severe blow, and that the weapon directed from above has been planted in a 
vital part all will readily admit, and none even of the most rigid moralists will deny it; but since they who 
are stricken with sorrow ought not to spend their whole time in mourning and tears, but to make good 
provision also for the healing of their wounds, lest, if they be neglected their tears should aggravate the 
wound, and the fire of their sorrow become inflamed, it is a good thing to listen to words of consolation, 
and restraining for a brief season at least the fountain of thy tears to surrender thyself to those who 
endeavour to console thee. On this account I abstained from troubling you when your sorrow was at its 
height, and the thunderbolt had only just fallen upon you; but having waited an interval and permitted you 
to take your fill of mourning, now that you are able to look out a little through the mist, and to open your 
ears to those who attempt to comfort you, I also would second the words of your handmaids by some 
contributions of my own. For whilst the tempest is still severe, and a full gale of sorrow is blowing, he who 
exhorts another to desist from grief would only provoke him to increased lamentations and having 
incurred his hatred would add fuel to the flame by such speeches besides being regarded himself as an 
unkind and foolish person. But when the troubled water has begun to subside, and God has allayed the 
fury of the waves, then we may freely spread the sails of our discourse. For in a moderate storm skill may 
perhaps play its part; but when the onslaught of the wind is irresistible experience is of no avail. For these 
reasons I have hitherto held my peace, and even now have only just ventured to break silence because I 
have heard from thy uncle that one may begin to take courage, as some of your more esteemed 
handmaids are now venturing to discourse at length upon these matters, women also outside your own 
household, who are your kinsfolk, or are otherwise qualified for this office. Now if you allow them to talk 
to you I have the greatest hope and confidence that you will not disdain my words but do your best to give 
them a calm and quiet hearing. Under any circumstances indeed the female sex is the more apt to be 
sensitive to suffering; but when in addition there is youth, and untimely widowhood, and inexperience in 
business, and a great crowd of cares, while the whole life previously has been nurtured in the midst of 
luxury, and cheerfulness and wealth, the evil is increased many fold, and if she who is subjected to it does 
not obtain help from on high even an accidental thought will be able to unhinge her. Now I hold this to be 
the foremost and greatest evidence of God’s care concerning thee; for that thou hast not been 
overwhelmed by grief, nor driven out of thy natural condition of mind when such great troubles suddenly 
concurred to afflict thee was not due to any human assistance but to the almighty hand the understanding 
of which there is no measure, the wisdom which is past finding out, the “Father of mercies and the God of 
all comfort.” “For He Himself” it is said “hath smitten us, and He will heal us; He will strike, and He will 
dress the wound and make us whole.” 


For as long as that blessed husband of thine was with thee, thou didst enjoy honour, and care and zealous 
attention; in fact you enjoyed such as you might expect to enjoy from a husband; but since God took him 
to Himself He has supplied his place to thee. And this is not my saying but that of the blessed prophet 
David for he says “He will take up the fatherless and the widow,” and elsewhere he calls Him “father of 
the fatherless and judge of the widow;” thus in many passages thou wilt see that He earnestly considereth 
the cause of this class of mankind. 


2. But lest the continual repetition of this name of widow should upset thy soul, and disconcert thy reason, 
having been inflicted on thee in the very flower of thy age, I wish first of all to discourse on this point, and 
to prove to you that this name of widow is not a title of calamity but of honour, aye the greatest honour. 
For do not quote the erroneous opinion of the world as a testimony, but the admonition of the blessed 
Paul, or rather of Christ. For in his utterances Christ was speaking through him as he himself said “If ye 
seek a proof of Christ who is speaking in me?” What then does he say? “Let not a widow be enrolled under 
threescore years of age” and again “but the younger widows refuse” intending by both these sayings to 
indicate to us the importance of the matter. And when he is making regulations about bishops he nowhere 
prescribes a standard of age, but in this case he is very particular on the point, and, pray, why so? not 
because widowhood is greater than priesthood, but because widows have greater labour to undergo than 
priests, being encompassed on many sides by a variety of business public and private. For as an 
unfortified city lies exposed to all who wish to plunder it, so a young woman living in widowhood has many 


who form designs upon her on every side not only those who aim at getting her money but also those who 
are bent upon corrupting her modesty. And besides these we shall find that she is subjected to other 
conditions also likely to occasion her fall. For the contempt of servants their negligence of business, the 
loss of that respect which was formerly paid, the sight of contemporaries in prosperity, and often the 
hankering after luxury, induce women to engage in a second marriage. Some there are who do not choose 
to unite themselves to men by the law of marriage, but do so secretly and clandestinely. And they act thus 
in order to enjoy the praise of widowhood; thus it is a state which seems to be not reproached, but 
admired and deemed worthy of honour among men, not only amongst us who believe, but even amongst 
unbelievers also. For once when I was still a young man I know that the sophist who taught me (and he 
exceeded all men in his reverence for the gods) expressed admiration for my mother before a large 
company. For enquiring, as was his wont, of those who sat beside him who I was, and some one having 
said that I was the son of a woman who was a widow, he asked of me the age of my mother and the 
duration of her widowhood, and when I told him that she was forty years of age of which twenty had 
elapsed since she lost my father he was astonished and uttered a loud exclamation, and turning to those 
present “Heavens!” cried he “what women there are amongst the Christians.” So great is the admiration 
and praise enjoyed by widowhood not only amongst ourselves, but also a amongst those who are outside 
the Church. And being aware of all this the blessed Paul said “Let not a widow be enrolled under 
threescore years of age.” And even after this great qualification of age he does not permit her to be 
ranked in this sacred society but mentions some additional requisites “well reported of for good works, if 
she have brought up children if she have lodged strangers if she have washed the saints feet if she have 
relieved the afflicted, if she have diligently followed every good work.” Heavens! what testing and 
scrutiny! how much virtue does he demand from the widow, and how precisely does he define it! which he 
would not have done, had he not intended to entrust to her a position of honour and dignity. And “the 
younger widows” he says “refuse;” and then he adds the reason: “for when they have waxed wanton 
against Christ they will marry.” By this expression he gives us to understand that they who have lost their 
husbands are wedded to Christ in their stead. Observe how he asserts this by way of indicating the mild 
and easy nature of this union; I refer to the passage “when they have waxed wanton against Christ they 
will marry,” as if He were some gentle husband who did not exercise authority over them, but suffered 
them to live in freedom. Neither did Paul confine his discourse on the subject to these remarks, but also in 
another place again he has manifested great anxiety about it where he says “Now she who liveth in 
pleasure is dead while she liveth; but she who is a widow indeed and desolate hath set her hope in God, 
and continueth in prayers and supplications day and night.” And writing to the Corinthians he says “But 
she is more blessed if she abide thus.” You see what great praise is bestowed upon widowhood, and this in 
the New Testament, when the beauty of virginity also was clearly brought to light. Nevertheless even the 
lustre of this state could not obscure the glories of widowhood, which shines on brightly all the same, 
keeping its own value. When then we make mention of widowhood from time to time, do not be cast down, 
nor consider the matter a reproach; for if this be a matter of reproach, far more so is virginity. But this is 
not the case; no! God forbid. For inasmuch as we all admire and welcome women who live continently 
whilst their husbands are yet alive must we not be delighted with those who manifest the same good 
feeling concerning their husbands when they have departed this, life, and praise them accordingly? As I 
was saying then, as long as you lived with the blessed Therasius you enjoyed honour and consideration 
such as is natural for a wife to receive from a husband; but now in his place you have God who is the Lord 
of all, who hath of old been thy protector and will be so now still more and with yet greater earnestness; 
and as I have already said He hath displayed no slight token of his providential care by having preserved 
thee whole and unharmed in the midst of such a furnace of anxiety and sorrow, and not suffering thee to 
undergo anything undesirable. Now if He has not permitted any shipwreck to take place in the midst of so 
much rough water, much more will He preserve thy soul in calm weather and lighten the burden of thy 
widowhood, and the consequences of it which seem to be so terrible. 


3. Now if it is not the name of widow which distresses you, but the loss of such a husband I grant you that 
all the world over amongst men engaged in secular affairs there have been few like him, so affectionate, 
so gentle, so humble, so sincere, so understanding, so devout. And certainly if he had altogether perished, 
and utterly ceased to be, it would be right to be distressed, and sorrowful; but if he has only sailed into 
the tranquil haven, and taken his journey to Him who is really his king, one ought not to mourn but to 
rejoice on these accounts. For this death is not death, but only a kind of emigration and translation from 
the worse to the better, from earth to heaven, from men to angels, and archangels, and Him who is the 
Lord of angels and archangels. For here on earth whilst he was serving the emperor there were dangers 
to be expected and many plots arising from men who bore ill-will, for in proportion as his reputation 
increased did the designs also of enemies abound; but now that he has departed to the other world none 
of these things can be suspected. Wherefore in proportion as you grieve that God has taken away one who 
was so good and worthy you ought to rejoice that he has departed in much safety and honour, and being 
released from the trouble which besets this present season of danger, is in great peace and tranquillity. 
For is it not out of place to acknowledge that heaven is far better than earth, and yet to mourn those who 
are translated from this world to the other? For if that blessed husband of thine had been one of those 
who lived a shameful life contrary to what God approved it would have been right to bewail and lament for 
him not only when he had departed, but whilst he was still living; but inasmuch as he was one of those 
who are the friends of God we should take pleasure in him not only whilst living, but also when he has 
been laid to rest. And that we ought to act thus thou hast surely heard the words of the blessed Paul “to 
depart and to be with Christ which is far better.” But perhaps you long to hear your husband’s words, and 


enjoy the affection which you bestowed upon him, and you yearn for his society, and the glory which you 
had on his account, and the splendour, and honour, and security, and all these things being gone distress 
and darken your life. Well! the affection which you be stowed on him you can keep now just as you 
formerly did. 


For such is the power of love, it embraces, and unites, and fastens together not only those who are 
present, and near, and visible but also those who are far distant; and neither length of time, nor 
separation in space, nor anything else of that kind can break up and sunder in pieces the affection of the 
soul. But if you wish to behold him face to face (for this I know is what you specially long for) keep thy bed 
in his honour sacred from the touch of any other man, and do thy best to manifest a life like his, and then 
assuredly thou shalt depart one day to join the same company with him, not to dwell with him for five 
years as thou didst here, nor for 20, or 100, nor for a thousand or twice that number but for infinite and 
endless ages. For it is not any physical relation, but a correspondence in the way of living which qualifies 
for the inheritance of those regions of rest. For if it was identity of moral constitution which brought 
Lazarus although a stranger to Abraham into the same heavenly bosom with him, and qualifies many from 
east and west to sit down with him, the place of rest will receive thee also with the good Therasius, if thou 
wilt exhibit the same manner of life as his, and then thou shalt receive him back again no longer in that 
corporeal beauty which he had when he departed, but in lustre of another kind, and splendour outshining 
the rays of the sun. For this body, even if it reaches a very high standard of beauty is nevertheless 
perishable; but the bodies of those who have been well pleasing to God, will be invested with such glory 
as these eyes cannot even look upon. And God has furnished us with certain tokens, and obscure 
indications of these things both in the Old and in the New Dispensation. For in the former the face of 
Moses shone with such glory as to be intolerable to the eyes of the Israelites, and in the New the face of 
Christ shone far more brilliantly than his. For tell me if any one had promised to make your husband king 
of all the earth, and then had commanded you to withdraw for twenty years on his account, and had 
promised after that to restore him to you with the diadem and the purple, and to place you again in the 
same rank with him, would you not have meekly endured the separation with due self-control? Would you 
not have been well pleased with the gift, and deemed it a thing worth praying for? Well then submit to this 
now, not for the sake of a kingdom on earth, but of a kingdom in Heaven; not to receive him back clad ina 
vesture of gold but robed in immortality and glory such as is fitting for them to have who dwell in Heaven. 
And if you find the trial very unbearable owing to its long duration, it may be that he will visit you by 
means of visions and converse with you as he was wont to do, and show you the face for which you yearn: 
let this be thy consolation taking the place of letters, though indeed it is far more definite than letters. For 
in the latter case there are but lines traced with the pen to look upon, but in the former you see the form 
of his visage, and his gentle smile, his figure and his movements, you hear his speech and recognize the 
voice which you loved so well. 


4. But since you mourn also over the loss of security which you formerly enjoyed on his account, and 
perhaps also for the sake of those great hopes of distinction which were dawning (for I used to hear that 
he would speedily arrive at the dignity of praefect, and this, I fancy, it is which more especially upsets and 
distresses thy soul) consider I pray the case of those who have been in a higher official position than his, 
and yet have brought their life to a very pitiable end. Let me recall them to your memory: you probably 
know Theodore of Sicily by reputation: for he was one of the most distinguished men; he surpassed all in 
bodily stature and beauty as well as in the confidence which he enjoyed with the Emperor, and he had 
more power than any member of the royal household, but he did not bear this prosperity meekly, and 
having entered into a plot against the Emperor he was taken prisoner and miserably beheaded; and his 
wife who was not a whit inferior to thy noble self in education and birth and all other respects was 
suddenly stripped of all her possessions, deprived even of her freedom also, and enrolled amongst the 
household slaves, and compelled to lead a life more pitiable than any bondmaid, having this advantage 
only over the rest that owing to the extreme severity of her calamity she moved to tears all who beheld 
her. And it is said also that Artemisia who was the wife of a man of high reputation, since he also aimed at 
usurping the throne, was reduced to this same condition of poverty, and also to blindness; for the depth of 
her despondency, and the abundance of her tears destroyed her sight; and now she has need of persons to 
lead her by the hand, and to conduct her to the doors of others that she may obtain the necessary supply 
of food. And I might mention many other families which have been brought down in this way did I not 
know thee to be too pious and prudent in disposition to wish to find consolation for thy own calamity out 
of the misfortunes of others. And the only reason why I mentioned those instances to which I referred just 
now was that you might learn that human things are nothingness but that truly as the prophet says “all 
the glory of man is as the flower of grass.” For in proportion to men’s elevation and splendour is the ruin 
wrought for them, not only in the case of those who are under rule, but also of the rulers themselves. For 
it would be impossible to find any private family which has been immersed in such great calamities as the 
ills in which the imperial house has been steeped. For untimely loss of parents, and of husbands, and 
violent forms of death, more outrageous and painful than those which occur in tragedies, especially beset 
this kind of government. 


Now passing over ancient times, of those who have reigned in our own generation, nine in all, only two 
have ended their life by a natural death; and of the others one was slain by a usurper, one in battle, one by 
a conspiracy of his household guards, one by the very man who elected him, and invested him with the 
purple, and of their wives some, as it is reported, perished by poison, others died of mere sorrow; while of 


those who still survive one, who has an orphan son, is trembling with alarm lest any of those who are in 
power dreading what may happen in the future should destroy him; another has reluctantly yielded to 
much entreaty to return from the exile into which she had been driven by him who held the chief power. 
And of the wives of the present rulers the one who has recovered a little from her former calamities has 
much sorrow mingled with her joy because the possessor of power is still young and inexperienced and 
has many designing men on all sides of him; and the other is ready to die of fear, and spends her time 
more miserably than criminals condemned to death because her husband ever since he assumed the 
crown up to the present day has been constantly engaged in warfare and fighting, and is more exhausted 
by the shame and the reproaches which assail him on all sides than by actual calamities. For that which 
has never taken place has now come to pass, the barbarians leaving their own country have overrun an 
infinite space of our territory, and that many times over, and having set fire to the land, and captured the 
towns they are not minded to return home again, but after the manner of men who are keeping holiday 
rather than making war, they laugh us all to scorn; and it is said that one of their kings declared that he 
was amazed at the impudence of our soldiers, who although slaughtered more easily than sheep still 
expect to conquer, and are not willing to quit their own country; for he said that he himself was satiated 
with the work of cutting them to pieces. Imagine what the feelings of the Emperor and his wife must be on 
hearing these words! 


5. And since I have made mention of this war, a great crowd of widows has occurred to me, who in past 
times derived very great lustre from the honour enjoyed by their husbands, but now are all arrayed ina 
dark mourning robe and spend their whole time in lamentation. For they had not the advantage which was 
enjoyed by thy dear self. For thou, my excellent friend, didst see that goodly husband of thine lying on his 
bed, and didst hear his last words, and receive his instructions as to what should be done about the affairs 
of the family, and learn how by the provisions of his will they were guarded against every kind of 
encroachment on the part of rapacious and designing men. And not only this, but also when he was yet 
lying dead thou didst often fling thyself upon the body, and kiss his eyes, and embrace him, and wail over 
him, and thou didst see him conducted to burial with much honour, and didst everything necessary for his 
obsequies, as was fitting, and from frequent visits to his grave thou hast no slight consolation of thy 
sorrow. But these women have been deprived of all these things, having all sent out their husbands to war 
in the hope of receiving them back again, instead of which it has been their lot to receive the bitter tidings 
of their death. Neither has any one come back to them with the bodies of their slain, or bringing anything 
save a message describing the manner of their death. And some there are who have not even been 
vouchsafed this record, or been enabled to learn how their husbands fell, as they were buried beneath a 
heap of slain in the thick of battle. 


And what wonder if most of the generals perished thus, when even the Emperor himself having been 
blockaded in a certain village with a few soldiers did not dare to go out and oppose the assailants, but 
remained inside and when the enemy had set fire to the building was burnt to death together with all that 
were therein, not men only, but horses, beams and walls, so that the whole was turned into a heap of 
ashes? And this was the tale which they who departed to war with the Emperor brought back to his wife 
in place of the Emperor himself. For the splendours of the world differ in no-wise whatever from the 
things which happen on the stage, and the beauty of spring flowers. For in the first place they flee away 
before they have been manifested; and then, even if they have strength to last a little while, they speedily 
become ready to decay. For what is more worthless than the honour and glory which is paid by the 
multitude? what fruit has it? what kind of profit? what serviceable end does it meet? And would that this 
only was the evil! but in fact besides failing to get anything good from the possession, he who owns this 
most cruel mistress is continually forced to bear much which is painful and injurious; for mistress she is of 
those who own her, and in proportion as she is flattered by her slaves does she exalt herself against them, 
and ties them down by increasingly harsh commands; but she would never be able to revenge herself on 
those who despise and neglect her; so much fiercer is she than any tyrant and wild beast. For tyrants and 
wild animals are often mollified by humouring, but her fury is greatest when we are most complaisant to 
her, and if she finds any one who will listen to her, and yield to her in everything there is no kind of 
command from which in future she can be induced to abstain. Moreover she has also another ally whom 
one would not do wrong to call her daughter. For after she herself has grown to maturity and fairly taken 
root amongst us, she then produces arrogance, a thing which is no less able than herself to drive the soul 
of those who possess it into headlong ruin. 


6. Tell me then dost thou lament this that God hath reserved thee from such a cruel bondage, and that He 
has barred every avenue against these pestilential diseases? For whilst thy husband was living they 
ceased not continually assaulting the thoughts of thy heart, but since his death they have no starting point 
whence they can lay hold of thy understanding. This then is a discipline which ought to be practised in 
future—to abstain from lamenting the withdrawal of these evils, and from hankering after the bitter 
tyranny which they exercise. For where they blow a heavy blast they upset all things from the foundation 
and shatter them to pieces; and just as many prostitutes, although by nature ill favoured and ugly, do yet 
by means of enamels and pigments excite the feelings of the youthful whilst they are still tender, and 
when they have got them under their control treat them more insolently than any slave; so also do these 
passions, vainglory and arrogance, defile the souls of men more than any other kind of pollution. 


On this account also wealth has seemed to the majority of men to be a good thing; at least when it is 


stripped of this passion of vainglory it will no longer seem desirable. At any rate those who have been 
permitted to obtain in the midst of their poverty popular glory have no longer preferred wealth, but rather 
have despised much gold when it was bestowed upon them. And you have no need to learn from me who 
these men were, for you know them better than I do, Epaminondas, Socrates, Aristeides, Diogenes, Krates 
who turned his own land into a sheep walk. The others indeed, inasmuch as it was not possible for them to 
get rich, saw glory brought to them in the midst of their poverty, and straightway devoted themselves to 
it, but this man threw away even what he possessed; so infatuated were they in the pursuit of this cruel 
monster. Let us not then weep because God has rescued us from this shameful thraldom which is an 
object of derision and of much reproach; for there is nothing splendid in it save the name it bears, and in 
reality it places those who possess it in a position which belies its appellation, and there is no one who 
does not laugh to scorn the man who does anything with a view to glory. For it is only he who has not an 
eye to this who will be enabled to win respect and glory; but he who sets a great value on popular glory, 
and does and endures everything for the sake of obtaining it is the very man who will fail to attain it, and 
be subjected to all the exact opposites of glory, ridicule, and accusation, scoffing, enmity and hatred. And 
this is wont to happen not only among men, but also among you women, and indeed more especially in 
your case. For the woman who is unaffected in mien, and gait, and dress, and seeks no honour from any 
one is admired by all women, and they are ecstatic in their praise and call her blessed, and invoke all 
manner of good things upon her; but a vain-glorious woman they behold with aversion and detestation, 
and avoid her like some wild beast and load her with infinite execrations and abuse. And not only do we 
escape these evils by refusing to accept popular glory, but we shall gain the highest advantages in 
addition to those which have been already mentioned, being trained gradually to loosen our hold of earth 
and move in the direction of heaven, and despise all worldly things. For he who feels no need of the 
honour which comes from men, will perform with security whatever good things he does, and neither in 
the troubles, nor in the prosperities of this life will he be very seriously affected; for neither can the 
former depress him, and cast him down, nor can the latter elate and puff him up, but in precarious and 
troubled circumstances he himself remains exempt from change of any kind. And this I expect will 
speedily be the case with your own soul, and having once for all torn yourself away from all worldly 
interests you will display amongst us a heavenly manner of life, and in a little while will laugh to scorn the 
glory which you now lament, and despise its hollow and vain mask. But if you long for the security which 
you formerly enjoyed owing to your husband, and the protection of your property, and immunity from the 
designs of any of those persons who trample upon the misfortunes of others “Cast thy care upon the Lord 
and He will nourish thee.” “For look,” it is said, “to past generations and see, who ever placed his hope on 
the Lord and was put to shame, or who ever called upon Him, and was neglected, or who ever remained 
constant to His commandments and was forsaken?” For He who has alleviated this intolerable calamity, 
and placed you even now in a state of tranquillity will also avert impending evils; for that you will never 
receive another blow more severe than this you would yourself admit. Having then so bravely borne 
present troubles, and this when you were inexperienced, you will far more easily endure future events 
should any of the things contrary to our wishes, which God forbid, occur. Therefore seek Heaven, and all 
things which conduce to life in the other world, and none of the things here will be able to harm thee, not 
even the world-ruler of darkness himself, if only we do not injure ourselves. For if any one deprives us of 
our substance, or hews our body in pieces, none of these things concern us, if our soul abides in its 
integrity. 


7. Now, once for all, if you wish your property to abide with you in security and yet further to increase I 
will show thee the plan, and the place where none of those who have designs upon it will be allowed to 
enter. What then is the place? It is Heaven. Send away thy possessions to that good husband of thine and 
neither thief, nor schemer, nor any other destructive thing will be able to pounce upon them. If you 
deposit these goods in the other world, you will find much profit arising from them. For all things which 
we plant in Heaven yield a large and abundant crop, such as might naturally be expected from things 
which have their roots in Heaven. And if you do this, see what blessings you will enjoy, in the first place 
eternal life and the things promised to those who love God, “which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have they entered into the heart of man,” and in the second place perpetual intercourse with thy 
good husband; and you will relieve yourself from the cares and fears, and dangers, and designs, and 
enmity and hatred which beset you here. For as long as you are surrounded with this property there will 
probably be some to make attempts upon it; but if you transfer it to Heaven, you will lead a life of security 
and safety, and much tranquillity, enjoying independence combined with godliness. For it is very irrational, 
when one wishes to buy land, and is seeking for productive ground, if, Heaven being proposed to him 
instead of earth, and the possibility presented of obtaining an estate there he abides still on earth, and 
puts up with the toils that are connected with it; for it often disappoints our hopes. 


But since thy soul is grievously upset and vexed on account of the expectation often entertained that thy 
husband would attain the rank of prefect, and the thought that he was untimely snatched away from that 
dignity consider first of all this fact, that even if this hope was a very well grounded one nevertheless it 
was only a human hope, which often falls to the ground; and we see many things of this kind happening in 
life, those which were confidently expected having remained unfulfilled, whereas those which never even 
entered the mind have frequently come to pass, and this we constantly see occurring everywhere in cases 
of governments and kingdoms, and inheritances, and marriages. Wherefore even if the opportunity were 
very near at hand, yet as the proverb says “between the cup and the lip there is many a slip” and the 
Scripture saith “from the morning until the evening the time is changed.” 


So also a king who is here to-day is dead tomorrow; and again this same wise man illustrating the reversal 
of men’s hopes says “many tyrants have sat down upon the ground, and one that was never thought of has 
worn the crown.” And it was not absolutely certain that if he lived he would arrive at this dignity; for that 
which belongs to the future is uncertain, and causes us to have various suspicions. For on what grounds 
was it evident that had he lived he would have attained that dignity and that things would not have turned 
out the other way, and that he would have lost the office he actually held either from falling a victim to 
disease, or from being exposed to the envy and ill will of those who wished to excel him in prosperity, or 
from suffering some other grievous misfortune. But let us suppose, if you please, that it was perfectly 
evident that in any case had he survived he would have obtained this high distinction; then in proportion 
to the magnitude of the dignity would have been the increased dangers, and anxieties, and intrigues 
which he must have encountered. Or put these even on one side, and let us suppose him to traverse that 
sea of difficulties safely, and in much tranquillity; then tell me what is the goal? not that which he has now 
reached; no, not that, but something different, probably unpleasant and undesirable. In the first place his 
sight of heaven, and heavenly things would have been delayed, which is no small loss to those who have 
put their trust in things to come; and in the next place, even had he lived a very pure life yet the length of 
his life and the exigencies of his high office would have prevented his departing in such a pure condition 
as has now been the case. In fact it is uncertain whether he might not have undergone many changes and 
given way to indolence before he breathed his last. For now we are confident that by the grace of God he 
has taken his flight to the region of rest, because he had not committed himself to any of those deeds 
which exclude from the kingdom of Heaven; but in that case after long contact with public business, he 
might probably have contracted great defilement. For it is an exceedingly rare thing for one who is 
moving in the midst of such great evils to hold a straight course, but to go astray, both wittingly and 
against his will, is a natural thing, and one which constantly occurs. But, as it is, we have been relieved 
from this apprehension, and we are firmly persuaded that in the great day he will appear in much 
radiance, shining forth near the King, and going with the angels in advance of Christ and clad with the 
robe of unutterable glory, and standing by the side of the King as he gives judgment, and acting as one of 
His chief ministers. Wherefore desisting from mourning and lamentation do thou hold on to the same way 
of life as his, yea even let it be more exact, that having speedily attained an equal standard of virtue with 
him, you may inhabit the same abode and be united to him again through the everlasting ages, not in this 
union of marriage but another far better. For this is only a bodily kind of intercourse, but then there will 
be a union of soul with soul more perfect, and of a far more delightful and far nobler kind. 
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ON THE HOLY MARTYR, S. BABYLAS 


1. I was anxious to-day to pay the debt which I promised you when I was lately here. But what am I to do? 
In the meanwhile, the blessed Babylas has appeared, and has called me to himself, uttering no voice, but 
attracting our attention by the brightness of his countenance. Be ye not, therefore, displeased at the delay 
in my payment; at all events, the longer the time is, the more the interest will increase. For we will 
deposit this money with interest. Since thus did the master command who entrusted it to us. Being 
confident, therefore, about what is lent, that both the principal and the profit await you, let us not pass by 
the gain which falls in our way to-day, but revel in the noble actions of the blessed Babylas. 


How, indeed, he presided over the Church which is among us, and saved that sacred ship, in storm, and in 
wave, and billow; and what a bold front he showed to the emperor, and how he lay down his life for the 
sheep and underwent that blessed slaughter; these things and such as these, we will leave to the elder 
among our teachers, and to our common father, to speak of. For the more remote matters, the aged can 
relate to you but as many things as happened lately, and within our lifetime, these, I a young man will 
relate to you, I mean those after death, those after the burial of the martyr, those which happened while 
he remained in the suburbs of the city. And I know indeed that the Greeks will laugh at my promise, if I 
promise to speak of the noble deeds after death and burial of one who was buried, and had crumbled to 
dust. We shall not assuredly on this account keep silence, but on this very account shall especially speak, 
in order that by showing this marvel truly, we may turn their laughter upon their own head. For of an 
ordinary man there would be no noble deeds after death. But of a martyr, many and great deeds, not in 
order that he might become more illustrious (for he has no need of glory from the multitude), but that 
thou, the unbeliever mayest learn that the death of the martyrs is not death, but the beginning of a better 
life, and the prelude of a more spiritual conversation, and a change from the worse to the better. Do not 
then look at the fact, that the mere body of the martyr lies destitute of energy of soul; but observe this, 
that a greater power takes its place by the side of it, different from the soul itself—I mean the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, which pleads to all on behalf of the resurrection, by means of the wonders which it works. For 
if God has granted greater power to bodies dead and crumbled to dust, than to all living, much more will 
he grant to them a better life than the former, and a longer, at the time of the bestowal of his crowns; 
what then are this saint’s noble deeds? But be not disturbed, if we take our discourse a little further back. 
For they who wish to display their portraits to advantage, do not uncover them until they have placed the 
spectators a little way off from the picture, making the view clearer by the distance. Do you then also have 
patience with me while I direct my discourse into the past. 


For when Julian who surpassed all in impiety, ascended the imperial throne, and grasped the despotic 
sceptre, straightway he lifted up his hands against the God who created him, and ignored his benefactor, 
and looking from the earth beneath to the heavens, howled after the manner of mad dogs, who alike bay 
at those who do not feed them and those who do feed them. But he rather was mad with a more savage 
madness than theirs. For they indeed turn from, and hate their friends and strangers alike. But this man 
used to fawn upon demons, strangers to his salvation, and used to worship them with every mode of 
worship. But his benefactor, and Saviour, and him who spared not the only Begotten, for his sake, he 
turned from and used to hate, and made havoc of the cross, the very thing which uplifted the whole world 
when it was lying prostrate, and drave away the darkness on all sides, and brought in light more brilliant 
than the sunbeams; nor yet even then did he desist from his frenzy, but promised that he would tear the 
nation of the Galilaeans, out of the midst of the world; for thus he was wont to call us; and yet if he 
thought the names of the Christians an abomination, and Christianity itself to be full of much shame, for 
what reason did he not desire to put us to shame by that means, but with a strange name? Yea because he 
knew clearly, that to be called by what belongs to Christ, is a great ornament not only to men, but to 
angels, and to the powers above. On this account he set everything in motion, so as to strip us of this 


ornament, and put a stop to the preaching of it. But this was impossible, O wretched and miserable man! 
as it was impossible to destroy the heaven and to quench the sun, and to shake and cast down the 
foundations of the earth, and those things Christ foretold, thus saying: “Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away.” 


Well, thou dost not submit to Christ’s words; accept therefore the utterance which thus his deeds give. 
For I indeed having been privileged to know what the declaration of God is, how strong, how invincible a 
thing, have believed that is more trustworthy than the order of nature, and than experience in all matters. 
But do thou still creeping on the ground, and agitated with the investigations of human reasoning, receive 
the witness of the deeds. I gainsay nothing. I strive not. 


2. What then do the deeds say? Christ said that it was easier for heaven and earth to be destroyed, than 
for any of his words to fail. The emperor contradicted these words, and threatened to destroy his decrees. 
Where then is the emperor who threatened these things? He is perished and is corrupted, and is now in 
Hades, awaiting the inevitable punishment. But where is Christ who uttered these decrees? In Heaven, on 
the right hand of the Father, occupying the highest throne of glory; where are the blasphemous words of 
the Emperor, and his unchastened tongue? They are become ashes, and dust and the food of worms. 
Where is the sentence of Christ? It shines forth by the very truth of the deed, receiving its lustre from the 
issue of the events, as from a golden column. And yet the emperor left nothing undone, when about to 
raise war against us, but used to call prophets together, and summon sorcerers, and everything was full of 
demons and evil spirits. 


What then was the return for this worship? The overturning of cities, the bitterest famine of all famines. 
For ye know doubtless, and remember, how empty indeed the market place was of wares, and the 
workshops full of confusion, when everyone strove to snatch up what came first and to depart. And why do 
I speak of famine, when the very fountains of waters were failing, fountains which by the abundance of 
their stream, used to eclipse the rivers. But since I have mentioned the fountains, come, forthwith, let us 
go up to Daphne, and conduct our discourse to the noble deeds of the martyr. Although you desire me still 
to parade the indecencies of the Greeks, although I too desire this, let us abstain; for wherever the 
commemoration of a martyr is, there certainly also is the shame of the Greeks. This emperor then, going 
up to Daphne used to weary Apollo, praying, supplicating, entreating, so that the events of the future 
might be foretold to him. What then did the prophet, the great God of the Greeks? “The dead prevent me 
from uttering,” saith he, “but break open the graves, dig up the bones, move the dead.” What could be 
more impious than these commands? The Demon of grave-robbing, introduces strange laws and devises 
new methods of expelling strangers. Who ever heard of the dead being driven forth? who ever saw lifeless 
bodies ordered to be moved as he commanded, overturning from their foundations the common laws of 
nature. For the laws of nature are common to all men, that he who departs this life should be hidden in 
the earth, and delivered over for burial, and be covered up in the bosom of the earth the mother of all; 
and these laws, neither Greek, barbarian, Scythian, nor if there be any more savage than they, ever 
changed, but all reverence them, and keep them, and thus they are sacred and venerated by all. But the 
Demon raises his mask, and with bare head, resists the common laws of nature. For the dead, he says, are 
a pollution. The dead are not a pollution, a most wicked demon, but a wicked intention is an abomination. 
But if one must say something startling, the bodies of the living full of evil, are more polluting than those 
of the dead. For the one minister to the behests of the mind, but the other lie unmoved. Now that which is 
unmoved, and destitute of all perception would be free from all accusation. Not that I even would say that 
the bodies of the living are by nature polluting; but that everywhere a wicked and perverted intention is 
open to accusations from all. 


The dead body then is not a pollution O Apollo, but to persecute a maiden who wishes to be modest, and 
to outrage the dignity of a virgin, and to lament at the failure of the shameless deed, this is worthy of 
accusation, and punishment. There were at all events, many wonderful and great prophets among 
ourselves, who spake also many things concerning the future, and they in no case used to bid those who 
asked them to dig up the bones of the departed. Yea Ezekiel standing near the bones themselves was not 
only not hindered by them, but added flesh, and nerves and skin to them, and brought them back to life 
again. But the great Moses did not stand near the bones of the dead, but bearing off the whole dead body 
of Joseph, thus foretold things to come. And very reasonably, for their words were the grace of the Holy 
Spirit. But the words of these, a deceit, and a lie which is no wise able to be concealed. For that these 
things were an excuse, and pretence and that he feared the blessed Babylas, is manifest from what the 
emperor did. For leaving all the other dead, he only moved that martyr. And yet if he did these things, in 
disgust at him, and not in fear, it were necessary that he should order the coffin to be broken, thrown into 
the sea, carried to the desert, be made to disappear by some other method of destruction; for this is the 
part of one who is disgusted. Thus God did when he spake to the Hebrews about the abominations of the 
Gentiles. He bade their statues to be broken, not to bring their abominations from the suburbs to the city. 


3. The martyr then was moved, but the demon not even then enjoyed freedom from fear, but straightway 
learned that it is possible to move the bones of a martyr, but not to escape his hands. For as soon as the 
coffin was drawn into the city, a thunderbolt came from above upon the head of his image, and burnt it all 
up. And yet, if not before, then at least there was likelihood that the impious emperor would be angry, and 
that he would send forth his anger against the testimony of the martyr. But not even then did he dare, so 


great fear possessed him. But although he saw that the burning was intolerable, and knew the cause 
accurately; he kept quiet. And this is not only wonderful that he did not destroy the testimony, but that he 
not even dared to put the roof on to the temple again. For he knew, he knew, that the stroke was divinely 
sent, and he feared lest by forming any further plan, he should call down that fire upon his own head. On 
this account he endured to see the shrine of Apollo brought to so great desolation; For there was no other 
cause, on account of which he did not rectify that which had happened, but fear alone. For which reason 
he unwillingly kept quiet, and knowing this left as much reproach to the demon, as distinction to the 
martyr. For the walls are now standing, instead of trophies, uttering a voice clearer than a trumpet. To 
those in Daphne, to those in the city, to those who arrive from far off, to those who are with us, to those 
men which shall be hereafter, they declare everything by their appearance, the wrestling, the struggle, 
the victory of the martyr. For it is likely that he who dwells far off from the suburb, when he sees the 
chapel of the saint deprived of a shrine, and the temple of Apollo deprived of its roof would ask the reason 
of each of these things; and then after learning the whole history would depart hence. Such are the noble 
deeds of the martyr after death, wherefore I count your city blessed, that ye have shown much zeal about 
this holy man. For then, when he returned from Daphne, all our city poured forth into the road, and the 
market places were empty of men, and the houses were empty of women, and the bedchambers were 
destitute of maidens. Thus also every age and each sex passed forth from the city, as if to receive a father 
long absent who was returning from sojourn far away. And you indeed gave him back to the band of fellow 
enthusiasts. But the grace of God did not suffer him to remain there for good, but again removed him 
beyond the river, so that many parts of the country were filled with the sweet savor of the martyr. Neither 
even when he came hither was he destined to be alone, but he quickly received, a neighbor, and a fellow- 
lodger, and one of similar life. For he shared with him the same dignity, and for the sake of religion 
shewed forth equal boldness. Wherefore he obtained the same abode as he, this wonderful man being no 
vain imitator, as it seems, of the martyr. For for so long a time he laboured there, sending letters 
continually to the emperor, wearying the authorities, and bringing the ministry of the body to bear upon 
the martyr. For ye know, doubtless, and remember that when the midday summer sun possessed the 
heaven, he together with his acquaintances, used to walk thither everyday, not as spectator only, but also, 
as intending to be a sharer in what was going on. For he often handled stone, and dragged a rope, and 
listened, in advance of the workmen themselves, to one who wanted to erect any building. For he knew, he 
knew what rewards lie in store for him for these things. And on this account he continued doing service to 
the martyrs, not only by splendid buildings nor even by continual feasts, but by a better method than 
these. And what is this? He imitates their life, emulates their courage, throughout according to his ability 
he keeps the image of the martyrs alive, in himself. For see, they gave their bodies to the slaughter, he has 
mortified the members of his flesh which are upon the earth. They stopped the flame of fire, he quenched 
the flame of lust. They fought against the teeth of beasts, but this man bore off the most dangerous of our 
passions, anger. For all these things let us give thanks to God, because he hath thus granted us noble 
martyrs, and pastors worthy of martyrs, for the perfecting of the saints, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ with whom be glory, honor, and might to the Father, with the Holy and lifegiving Spirit, now and 
always, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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Homily Against those who improperly use the apostolic declaration which says, “Whether in pretence, or 
in sincerity, Christ is preached:” (Phil. i. 18), and about humbleness of mind. 


HOMILY CONCERNING LOWLINESS OF MIND; AND COMMENTARY ON PHILIPPIANS I. 18 


1. When lately we made mention of the Pharisee and the publican, and hypothetically yoked two chariots 
out of virtue and vice; we pointed out each truth, how great is the gain of humbleness of mind, and how 
great the damage of pride. For this, even when conjoined with righteousness and fastings and tithes, fell 
behind; while that, even when yoked with sin, out-stripped the Pharisee’s pair, even although the 
charioteer it had was a poor one. For what was worse than the publican? But all the same since he made 
his soul contrite, and called himself a sinner; which indeed he was; he surpassed the Pharisee, who had 
both fastings to tell of and tithes; and was removed from any vice. On account of what, and through what? 
Because even if he was removed from greed of gain and robbery, he had rooted over his soul the mother 
of all evils—vain-glory and pride. On this account Paul also exhorts and says “Let each one prove his own 
work; and then he will have his ground of boasting for himself, and not for the other.” Whereas he publicly 
came forward as an accuser of the whole world; and said that he himself was better than all living men. 
And yet even if he had set himself before ten only, or if five, or if two, or if one, not even was this 
endurable; but as it was, he not only set himself before the whole world, but also accused all men. On this 
account he fell behind in the running. And just as a ship, after having run through innumerable surges, 
and having escaped many storms, then in the very mouth of the harbour having been dashed against some 
rock, loses the whole treasure which is stowed away in her—so truly did this Pharisee, after having 
undergone the labours of the fasting, and of all the rest of his virtue, since he did not master his tongue, 
in the very harbour underwent shipwreck of his cargo. For the going home from prayer, whence he ought 
to have derived gain, having rather been so greatly damaged, is nothing else than undergoing shipwreck 
in harbour. 


2. Knowing therefore these things, beloved even if we should have mounted to the very pinnacle of virtue, 
let us consider ourselves last of all; having learned that pride is able to cast down even from the heavens 
themselves him who takes not heed, and humbleness of mind to bear up on high from the very abyss of 
sins him who knows how to be sober. For this it was that placed the publican before the Pharisee; whereas 
that, pride I mean and an overweening spirit, surpassed even an incorporeal power, that of the devil; 
while humbleness of mind and the acknowledgment of his own sins committed brought the robber into 
Paradise before the Apostles. Now if the confidence which they who confess their own sins effect for 
themselves is so great, they who are conscious to themselves of many good qualities, yet humble their 
own souls, how great crowns will they not win. For when sinfulness be put together with humbleness of 
mind it runs with such ease as to pass and out-strip righteousness combined with pride. If therefore thou 
have put it to with righteousness, whither will it not reach? through how many heavens will it not pass? 
By the throne of God itself surely it will stay its course; in the midst of the angels, with much confidence. 
On the other hand if pride, having been yoked with righteousness, by the excess and weight of its own 
wickedness had strength enough to drag down its confidence; if it be put together with sinfulness, into 
how deep a hell will it not be able to precipitate him who has it? These things I say, not in order that we 
should be careless of righteousness, but that we should avoid pride; not that we should sin, but that we 
should be sober-minded. For humbleness of mind is the foundation of the love of wisdom which pertains to 
us. Even if thou shouldest have built a superstructure of things innumerable; even if almsgiving, even if 
prayers, even if fastings, even if all virtue; unless this have first been laid as a foundation, all will be built 
upon it to no purpose and in vain; and it will fall down easily, like that building which had been placed on 
the sand. For there is no one, no one of our good deeds, which does not need this; there is no one which 
separate from this will be able to stand. But even if thou shouldest mention temperance, even if virginity, 
even if despising of money, even if anything whatever, all are unclean and accursed and loathsome, 
humbleness of mind being absent. Everywhere therefore let us take her with us, in words, in deeds, in 
thoughts, and with this let us build these (graces). 


3. But the things belonging to humbleness of mind have been sufficiently spoken of; not for the value of 
the virtue; for no one will be able to celebrate it in accordance with its value; but for the intelligence of 


your love. For well do I know that even from the few things that have been said you will embrace it with 
much zeal. But since it is also necessary to make clear and manifest the apostolic saying which has been 
to-day read; seeming as it does to many to afford a pretext for indolence; so that some may not, providing 
for themselves hence a certain frigid defence, neglect their own salvation—to this let us direct our 
discourse. What then is this saying? “Whether in pretence,” it says, “or in sincerity, Christ is preached.” 
This many wrest absolutely and just as happens, without reading what precedes and what comes after it; 
but having cut it off from the sequence of the remaining members, to the destruction of their own soul 
they put it forward to the more indolent. For attempting to seduce them from the sound faith; then seeing 
them afraid and trembling; on the ground of its not being without danger to do this, and desiring to 
relieve their fears, they bring forward this apostolic declaration, saying, Paul conceded this, by saying, 
“Whether in pretence or in sincerity, let Christ be proclaimed.” But these things are not (true), they are 
not. For in the first place he did not say “let him be proclaimed,” but “he is proclaimed,” and the 
difference between this and that is wide. For the saying “let him be proclaimed” belongs to a lawgiver; but 
the saying “he is proclaimed” to one announcing the event. For that Paul does not ordain a law that there 
should be heresies, but draws away all who attended to him, hear what he says, “If any one preaches to 
you a gospel besides what ye have received, let him be anathema, were it even I, were it even an angel 
from the heavens.” Now he would not have anathematized both himself and an angel, if he had known the 
act to be without danger. And again—“I am jealous of you with a jealousy of God,” he says; “for I have 
betrothed you to one husband a chaste virgin: and fear lest at some time, as the serpent beguiled Eve by 
his wiliness, so your thoughts should be corrupted from the singleness that is towards Christ.” See, he 
both set down singleness, and granted no allowance. For if there were allowance, there was no danger: 
and if there was no danger Paul would not have feared: and Christ would not also have commanded that 
the tares should be burned up, if it were a thing indifferent to attend to this one or that or another: or to 
all indiscriminately. 


4. What ever then is what is meant? I wish to narrate to you the whole history from a point a little earlier; 
for it is needful to know in what circumstances Paul was when he was writing these things by letter. In 
what circumstances therefore was he? In prison and chains and intolerable perils. Whence is this 
manifest? From the epistle itself. For earlier than this he says, “Now I wish you to know, brethren, that the 
circumstances in which I am have come rather to the furtherance of the Gospel; so that my bonds have 
become manifest in Christ in the whole Court, and to all the others; and a good many of the brethren, 
trusting to my bonds, the more exceedingly dare fearlessly to speak the word.” Now Nero had then cast 
him into prison. For just as some robber having set foot in the house, while all are sleeping, when stealing 
every thing, if he see any one having lit a lamp, both extinguishes the light and slays him who holds the 
lamp, in order that he may be allowed in security to steal and rob the property of others; so truly also the 
Caesar Nero then, just as any robber and burglar while all were sleeping a deep and unconscious 
slumber; robbing the property of all, breaking into marriage chambers, subverting houses, displaying 
every form of wickedness; when he saw Paul having lighted a lamp throughout the world; (the word of his 
teaching;) and reproving his wickedness, exerted himself both to extinguish what was preached, and to 
put the teachers out of the way; in order that he might be allowed with authority to do anything he 
pleased; and after binding that holy man, cast him into prison. It was at that time then that the blessed 
Paul wrote these things. Who would not have been astounded? who would not have marvelled? or rather 
who could adequately have been astounded at and admired that noble and heaven-reaching soul; in that, 
while bound in Rome and imprisoned, at so great a distance as that, he wrote a letter to the Philippians? 
For you know how great is the distance between Macedonia and Rome. But neither did the length of the 
way, nor the amount of time (required), nor the press of business, nor the peril and the dangers coming 
one upon another, nor anything else, drive out his love for and remembrance of the disciples; but he 
retained them all in his mind; and not so strongly were his hands bound with the chains as his soul was 
bound together and rivetted by his longing for the disciples: which very thing itself indeed also declaring, 
in the preface of the Epistle he said, “On account of my having you in my heart, both in my bonds, and in 
the defence and confirmation of the Gospel.” And just as a King, having ascended upon his throne at 
morning-tide and taken his seat in the royal courts, immediately receives from all quarters innumerable 
letters; so truly he also, just as in royal courts, seated in the dungeon, both received and sent his letters in 
far greater number; the nations from all quarters referring to his wisdom everything about what had 
taken place among themselves; and he administered more business than the reigning monarch in 
proportion to his having had a larger dominion entrusted to him. For in truth God had brought and put 
into his hands not those who inhabited the country of the Romans only, but also all the barbarians, both 
land and sea. And by way of showing this he said to the Romans, “Now I would not that ye should be 
ignorant, brethren, that ofttimes I have purposed to come to you, and have been hindered until the 
present; in order that I might have some fruit also among you, as among the rest of the Gentiles too. Both 
to Greeks and barbarians, both to wise and those without understanding I am a debtor.” Every day 
therefore he was in anxious thought at one moment for Corinthians, at another for Macedonians; how 
Philippians, how Cappadocians, how Galatians, how Athenians, how they who inhabited Pontus, how all 
together were. But all the same, having had the whole world put into his hands, he continually cared not 
for entire nations only, but also for each single man; and now indeed he despatched a letter on behalf of 
Onesimus, and now on behalf of him who among the Corinthians had committed fornication. For neither 
used he to regard this—that it was the individual who had sinned and needed advocacy; but that it was a 
human being; a human being, the living thing most precious to God; and for whose sake the Father had 
not spared even the Only-begotten. 


5. For do not tell me that this or that man is a runaway slave, or a robber or thief, or laden with countless 
faults, or that he is a mendicant and abject, or of low value and worthy of no account; but consider that for 
his sake the Christ died; and this sufficeth thee for a ground for all solicitude. Consider what sort of 
person he must be, whom Christ valued at so high a price as not to have spared even his own blood. For 
neither, if a king had chosen to sacrifice himself on any one’s behalf, should we have sought out another 
demonstration of his being some one great and of deep interest to the King—I fancy not—for his death 
would suffice to show the love of him who had died towards him. But as it is not man, not angel, not 
archangel; but the Lord of the heavens himself, the only-begotten Son of God himself having clothed 
himself with flesh, freely gave himself on our behalf. Shall we not do everything, and take every trouble, 
so that the men who have been thus valued may enjoy every solicitude at our hands? And what kind of 
defence shall we have? what allowance? This at least is the very thing by way of declaring which Paul also 
said, “Do not by thy meat destroy him for whose sake Christ died.” For desiring to shame, and to bring to 
solicitude, and to persuade to care for their neighbours, those who despise their brethren, and look down 
upon them as being weak, instead of all else he set down the Master’s death. 


Sitting then in the prison he wrote the letter to the Philippians from that so great distance. For such as 
this is the love that is according to God: it is interrupted by no one of human things, since it has its roots 
from above in the heavens and its recompense. And what says he? “Now I desire that ye should know, 
brethren.” Seest thou solicitude for his scholars? seest thou a teacher’s carefulness? Hear too of loving 
affection of scholars towards their teacher, that thou mayest know that this was what made them strong 
and unconquerable—the being bound together with one another. For if “Brother helped by brother is as a 
strong city;” far more so many bound together by the bonds of love would have entirely repulsed the 
plotting of the wicked demon. That indeed then Paul was bound up with the disciples, requires not even 
any demonstration further nor argument for us, since in truth even when in bonds he anxiously cared for 
them, and each day, he was also dying for them, burning with his longing. 


6. And that the disciples too were bound up with Paul with all perfectness; and that not men only, but 
women also, hear what he says about Phoebe. “Now I commend to you Phoebe the sister, being a 
deaconess of the Church which is in Cenchreae; that ye may receive her in the Lord worthily of the saints, 
and stand by her, in whatever matter she may require you, since she has proved a helper of many; and of 
me myself.” But in this instance he bore witness to her of her zeal so far as help went (only:) but Priscilla 
and Aquilla went as far even as death for Paul’s sake; and about them he thus writes, saying, “Aquila and 
Priscilla salute you, who for my life’s sake laid down their own neck;” for death clearly. And about another 
again writing to these very persons he says, “Because he went as far as death; having counselled ill for his 
life, in order that he might supply your deficiency in your service towards me.” Seest thou how they loved 
their teacher? how they regarded his rest before their own life? On this account no one surpassed them 
then. Now this I say, not that we may hear only, but that we may also imitate; and not to the ruled only, but 
also to those who rule is what we say addressed; in order that both scholars may display much solicitude 
about their teachers, and the teachers may have the same loving affection as Paul about those placed 
under them; not those present only, but also those who are far off. For also Paul, dwelling in the whole 
world just as in one house, thus continually took thought for the salvation of all; and having dismissed 
every thing of his own; bonds and troubles and stripes and straits, watched over and inquired into each 
day, in what state the affairs of the disciples were; and often for this very purpose alone sent, now 
Timothy, and now Tychicus; and about him he says, “That he may know your circumstances, and 
encourage your hearts:” and about Timothy; “I have sent him, being no longer able to contain myself; lest 
in some way the tempter have tempted you.” And Titus again elsewhere, and another to another place. 
For since he himself, by the compulsion of his bonds being often detained in one place, was unable to 
meet those who were his vitals, he met them through the disciples. 


7. And then therefore being in bonds he writes to the Philippians, saying, “Now I desire that ye should 
know, brethren,” calling the disciples brethren. For such a thing as this is love; it casts out all inequality, 
and knows not superiority and dignity; but even if one be higher than all, he descends to the lowlier 
position of all; just what Paul also used to do. But let us hear what it is that he desires they should know. 
“That the things which happened unto me,” he says, “have fallen out rather to the furtherance of the 
gospel.” Tell me, how and in what way? Hast thou then been released from thy bonds? hast thou then put 
off thy chain? and dost thou with free permission preach in the city? hast thou then, having gone into an 
assembly, drawn out many long discourses about the faith, and departed after gaining many disciples? 
hast thou then raised the dead and been made an object of wonder? hast thou then cleansed lepers, and 
all were astounded? hast thou driven away demons, and been exalted? No one of these things, he says. 
How then did the furtherance of the gospel take place? tell me. “So that my bonds,” he says, “have 
become openly known in the whole Court, and to all the rest.” What sayest thou? this then, this was the 
furtherance, this the advance, this the increase of the proclamation—that all knew that thou wast bound. 
Yes, he says: Hear at least what comes next, that thou mayest learn that the bonds not only proved no 
hindrance, but also a ground of greater freedom of speech. “So that several of the brethren in the Lord, in 
reliance on my bonds, more abundantly dare fearlessly to speak the word.” What sayest thou, O Paul? 
have thy bonds inspired not anxiety but confidence? not fear but earnest longing? The things mentioned 
have no consistency. I too know it. For neither did these things take place according to the consistency of 
human affairs, he means, but what came about was above nature, and the successes were of divine grace. 
On this account what used to cause anxiety to all others, that to him afforded confidence. For also if any 


one having taken the leader of an army and confined him, have made this publicly known, he throws the 
whole camp into flight; and if any one have carried a shepherd away from the flock, the security with 
which he drives off the sheep is great. But not in Paul’s case was it thus, but the contrary entirely. For the 
leader of the army was bound, and the soldiers became more forward in the spirit; and the confidence 
with which they sprung upon their adversaries was greater: the shepherd was in confinement, and the 
sheep were not consumed, nor even scattered. 


8. Who ever saw, who ever heard of, the scholars taking greater encouragement in the dangers of their 
teachers? How was it that they feared not? how was it that they were not terrified? how was it that they 
did not say to Paul, “Physician, heal thyself,” deliver thyself from thy manifold perils, and then thou will be 
able to procure for us those countless good things? How was it they did not say these things? How! It was 
because they had been schooled, from the grace of the Spirit, that these things took place not out of 
weakness, but out of the permission of the Christ; in order that the truth might shine abroad more largely; 
through bonds and imprisonments and tribulations and straits increasing and rising, to a greater volume. 
Thus is the power of Christ in weakness perfected. For indeed if his bonds had crippled Paul and made 
him cowardly; either himself or those belonging to him; one could not but feel difficulty; but if rather they 
prepared him into greater renown, one must be astounded and marvel, how through a thing involving 
dishonour glory was procured for the disciple—through a thing inspiring cowardice confidence and 
encouragement resulted to them all. For who was not astounded at him then, seeing him encircled with a 
chain? Then demons took to flight all the more, when they saw him spending his time in a prison. For not 
so splendid does the diadem make a royal head, as the chain his hands; not owing to their proper nature, 
but owing to the grace that darted brightness on them. On this account it was that great encouragement 
resulted to the disciples. For also they saw his body indeed bound, but his tongue not bound, his hands 
indeed tightly manacled, but his voice unshackled, and transversing the whole world more swiftly than the 
solar ray. And this became to them an encouragement; learning as they did from the facts that no one of 
present things is to be dreaded. For when the soul has been genuinely imbued by divine longing and love, 
it pays regard to no one of things present; but just as those who are mad venture themselves against fire 
and sword and wild beasts and sea and all else, so these too, maddened with a most noble and most 
spiritual frenzy, a frenzy arising from sanity, used to laugh at all things that are seen. On this account, 
seeing their teachers bound, they the more exulted, the more prided themselves; by facts giving to their 
adversaries a demonstration that on all sides they were impregnable and indomitable. 


9. Then therefore, when matters were in this state, some of the enemies of Paul, desiring to fan up the 
war to greater vehemence, and to make the hatred of the tyrant, which was felt towards him greater, 
pretended that they themselves also preached; (and they did preach the right and sound faith,) for the 
sake of the doctrine advancing more rapidly: and this they did, not with the desire to disseminate the 
faith; but in order that Nero, having learnt that the preaching was increasing and the doctrine advancing, 
might the sooner have Paul led away to execution. There were therefore two schools; that of Paul’s 
scholars and that of Paul’s enemies; the one preaching out of sincerity, and the others out of love of 
contention and the hatred they felt towards Paul. And by way of declaring this he said, “Some indeed 
through envy and strife are preaching Christ,” (pointing out those his enemies) “but some also through 
good pleasure;” saying this about his own scholars. Then next about those; “Some indeed out of 
contentiousness,” (his enemies,) not purely, not soundly, but, “thinking that they are thereby bringing 
pressure upon my bonds; but the others out of love;” (this again about his own brethren;) “knowing that I 
am set for the defence of the gospel.” For what? Nevertheless, in any way; whether in pretence or in 
sincerity, Christ is being announced.” So that vainly and to no purpose is this saying taken in reference to 
heresies. For those who then were preaching were not preaching corrupt doctrine; but sound and right 
belief. For if they were preaching corrupt doctrine, and were teaching other things contrary to Paul, what 
they desired was certain not to succeed to them. Now what did they desire? That the faith having grown, 
and the disciples of Paul having become numerous, it should rouse Nero to greater hostility. And if they 
were preaching different doctrines, they would not have made the disciples of Paul numerous; and by not 
doing so, they would not have exasperated the tyrant. He does not therefore say this—that they were 
bringing in corrupt doctrines—but that the motive from which they were preaching, this was corrupt. For 
it is one thing to state the pretext of their preaching itself was not sound. For the preaching does not 
become sound when the doctrine is laden with deception; and the pretext does not become sound when 
the preaching indeed is sound, but they who preach do not preach for the sake of God, but either with a 
view of enmity, or with a view to the favour of others. 


10. He therefore does not say this—that they were bringing in heresies; but that it was not from a right 
motive, nor through piety that they were preaching what they did preach. For it was not they might 
increase the gospel that they were doing this; but that they might wage war against him, and throw him 
into greater danger—on this account he accuses them. And see how with exactitude he laid it. “Thinking,” 
he says, “that they were putting pressure upon my bonds.” He did not say, putting, but “thinking they 
were putting upon,” that is supposing, by way of pointing out that even if they so supposed, still he 
himself was not in such a position; but that he even rejoiced on account of the advance of the preaching. 
He added therefore saying, “But in this I both rejoice and will rejoice:” whereas if he held their doctrines 
deception, and they were bringing in heresies, Paul could not possibly rejoice. But since the doctrine was 
sound and of genuine parentage, on this account he says, “I rejoice and will rejoice.” For what if they are 
destroying themselves by doing this out of contentiousness? Still, even unwillingly, they are strengthening 


my cause. Seest thou how great is Paul’s power? how he is caught by no one of the devil’s machinations? 
And not only is he not caught; but also by these themselves he subdues him. For great indeed is both the 
devil’s craftiness, and the wickedness of those who minister to him; for under pretence of being of the 
same mind, they desired to extinguish the proclamation. But “he who seizes the cunning in their 
craftiness” did not permit that this should take place then. By way of declaring this very thing at least 
Paul said, “But the continuing in the flesh is the more necessary for your sake; and this I confidently know, 
that I shall continue and remain in company with you all.” For those men indeed set their mind on casting 
me out of the present life, and are ready to endure anything for this object: but God does not permit it on 
your account. 


11. These things therefore, all of them, remember with exactness in order that you may be able with all 
wisdom to correct those who use the Scriptures without reference to circumstances and at hap-hazard, 
and for the destruction of their neighbours. And we shall be able both to remember what has been said, 
and to correct others, if we always betake ourselves to prayers as a refuge, and beseech the God who 
gives the word of wisdom to grant both intelligence in hearing, and a careful and unconquerable 
guardianship of this spiritual deposit in our hands. For things which often we have not strength to 
perform successfully from our own exertions, these we shall have power to accomplish easily through 
prayers which are persevering. For always and without intermission it is a duty to pray, both for him who 
is in affliction, and him who is in dangers, and him who is in prosperity—for him who is in relief and much 
prosperity, that these may remain unmoved and without vicissitude, and may never change; and for him 
who is in affliction and his many dangers, that he may see some favourable change brought about to him, 
and be transported into a calm of consolation. Art thou in a calm? Then beseech God that this calm may 
continue settled to thee. Hast thou seen a storm risen up against thee? Beseech God earnestly to cause 
the billow to pass, and to make a calm out of the storm. Hast thou been heard? Be heartily thankful for 
this; because thou hast been heard. Hast thou not been heard? Persevere, in order that thou mayest be 
heard. For even if God at any time delay the giving, it is not in hatred and aversion; but from the desire by 
the deferring of the giving perpetually to retain thee with himself; just in the way also that affectionate 
fathers do; for they also adroitly manage the perpetual and assiduous attendance of children who are 
rather indolent by the delay of the giving. There is to thee no need of mediators in audience with God; nor 
of that much canvassing; nor of the fawning upon others; but even if thou be destitute, even if bereft of 
advocacy, alone, by thyself, having called on God for help, thou wilt in any case succeed. He is not so wont 
to assent when entreated by others on our behalf, as by ourselves who are in need; even if we be laden 
with ten thousand evil deeds. For if in the case of men, even if we have come into countless collisions with 
them, when both at dawn and at mid-day and in the evening we show ourselves to those who are 
aggrieved against us, by the unbroken continuance and the persistent meeting and interview we easily 
demolish their enmity—far more in the case of God would this be effected. 


12. But thou art unworthy. Become worthy by thy assiduity. For that it both is possible that the unworthy 
should become worthy from his assiduity; and that God assents more when called on by ourselves than by 
others; and that he often delays the giving, not from the wish that we should be utterly perplexed, nor to 
send us out with empty hands; but in order that he may become the author of greater good things to us— 
these three points I will endeavour to make evident by the parable which has to-day been read to you. The 
woman of Chanaan had come to Christ praying on behalf of a daughter possessed by a demon, and crying 
out with much earnestness (it says, “Have pity on me, Lord, my daughter is badly possessed by a demon.”) 
See, the woman of a strange nation, and a barbarian, and outside of the Jewish commonwealth. For indeed 
what else (was she) than a dog, and unworthy of the receiving her request? For “it is not,” he says, “good 
to take the children’s bread, and to give it to the dogs.” But, all the same, from her assiduity, she became 
worthy. For not only did he admit her into the nobility of children, dog as she was; but also he sent her off 
with that high encomium saying, “O woman great is thy faith; be it done to thee as thou wilt.” Now when 
the Christ says, “great is thy faith,” seek thou no other demonstration of the greatness of soul which was 
in the woman. Seest thou how, from her assiduity the woman, being unworthy, became worthy? Desirest 
thou also to learn that we accomplish (our wish) by calling on him by ourselves more than by others? She 
cried out, and the disciples having come to him say, “Let her go away, for she is crying after us:” and to 
them he says, “I am not sent, unless to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” But when she had come to 
him by herself and continued crying, and saying, “Yes, Lord, for even the dogs eat from the table of their 
masters,” then he granted the favour and says, “Be it done unto thee as thou wilt.” Seest thou how, when 
they were entreating him, he repelled; but when she who needed the gift herself cried out, he assented? 
For to them he says, “I am not sent, unless to the lost sheep of the house of Israel;” but to her he said, 
“Great is thy faith; be it done unto thee as thou wilt.” Again, at the beginning and in the prelude of her 
request he answered nothing; but when both once and twice and thrice she had come to him, then he 
granted the boon; by the issue making us believe that he had delayed the giving, not that he might repel 
her but that he might display to us all the woman’s endurance. For if he had delayed in order that he 
might repel her, he would have not granted it even at the end; but since he was waiting to display to all 
her spiritual wisdom, on this account he was silent. For if he had granted it immediately and at the 
beginning, we should not have known the woman’s virtue. “Let her go” it says, “because she is clamouring 
behind us.” But what (says) the Christ? “Ye hear a voice, but I see the mind: I know what she is going to 
say. I choose not to permit the treasure hidden in her mind to escape notice; but I am waiting and keeping 
silence; in order that having discovered it I may lay it down in publicity, and make it manifest to all. 


13. Having therefore learned all these things, even if we be in sins, and unworthy of receiving, let us not 
despair; knowing, that by assiduity of soul we shall be able to become worthy of the request. Even if we be 
unaided by advocate and destitute, let us not faint; knowing that it is a strong advocacy—the coming to 
God one’s self by one’s self with much eagerness. Even if he delay and defer with respect to the giving, let 
us not be dispirited; having learned that the putting it off and delay is a sure proof of caring and love for 
mankind. If we have thus persuaded ourselves; and with a soul deeply pained and fervent, and thoroughly 
roused purpose; and such as that with which the woman of Chanaan approached, we too come to him, 
even if we be dogs; even if we have done anything whatever dreadful; we shall both rebut our own crimes, 
and obtain so great liberty of speech as also to be advocates for others; in the way in which also this 
woman of Chanaan not only herself enjoyed liberty of speech and ten thousand encomiums but had power 
to snatch her dear daughter out of her intolerable sufferings. For nothing—nothing is more powerful than 
prayer when fervent and genuine. This both disperses present dangers, and rescues from the penalties 
which take place at that hour. That therefore we may both complete our passage through the present life 
with ease, and depart thither with confidence, with much zeal and eagerness let us perform this 
perpetually. For thus shall we be able both to attain the good things which are laid up, and to enjoy those 
excellent hopes; which God grant that we may all attain; by the grace and loving kindness and compassion 
of our Lord Jesus Christ—with whom to the Father together with the Holy Spirit be glory, honour, 
dominion, to the ages of the ages. Amen. 
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FIRST INSTRUCTION 


To those about to be illuminated; and for what reason the laver is said to be of regeneration and not of 
remission of sins; and that it is a dangerous thing not only to forswear oneself, but also to take an oath, 
even though we swear truly. 


1. How delightful and lovable is our band of young brethren! For brethren I call you, even now before you 
have been brought forth, and before your birth I welcome this relationship with you: For I know, I know 
clearly, to how great an honour you are about to be led, and to how great a dignity; and those who are 
about to receive dignity, all are wont to honor, even before the dignity is conferred, laying up for 
themselves beforehand by their attention good will for the future. And this also I myself now do. For ye 
are not about to be led to an empty dignity, but to an actual kingdom: and not simply to a kingdom, but to 
the kingdom of the Heavens itself. Wherefore I beseech and entreat you that you remember me when you 
come into that kingdom, and as Joseph said to the chief butler “Remember me when it shall be well with 
thee,” this also I say now to you, do ye remember me when it is well with you. I do not ask this in return 
for interpreting your dreams, as he; for I have not come to interpret dreams for you, but to discourse of 
matters celestial, and to convey to you glad tidings of such good things as “eye hath not seen, and ear 
hath not heard and which have entered not into the heart of man, such are the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him.” Now Joseph indeed said to that chief butler, “yet three days and 
Pharaoh will restore thee to thy chief butlership.” But I do not say, yet three days and ye shall be set to 
pour out the wine of a tyrant, but yet thirty days, and not Pharaoh but the king of Heaven shall restore 
you to the country which is on high, Jerusalem, which is free—to the city which is in the heavens; and he 
said indeed, “Thou shalt give the cup into the hands of Pharaoh.” But I say not that you shall give the cup 
into the hands of the king, but that the king shall give the cup into your hand—that dread cup, full of 
much power, and more precious than any created thing. The initiated know the virtue of this cup, and you 
yourselves shall know it a little while hence. Remember me, therefore, when you come into that kingdom, 
when you receive the royal robe, when you are girt with the purple dipped in the master’s blood, when 
you will be crowned with the diadem, which has lustre leaping forth from it on all sides, more brilliant 
than the rays of the sun. Such are the gifts of the Bridegroom, greater indeed than your worth, but worthy 
of his lovingkindness. 


Wherefore, I count you blessed already before those sacred nuptials, and I do not only count you blessed, 
but I praise your prudence in that you have not come to your illumination as the most slothful among men, 
at your last breath, but already, like prudent servants, prepared with much goodwill to obey your master, 
have brought the neck of your soul with much meekness and readiness beneath the bands of Christ, and 
have received His easy yoke, and have taken His light burden. For if the grace bestowed be the same both 
for you and for those who are initiated at their last hour, yet the matter of the intention is not the same, 
nor yet the matter of the preparation for the rite. For they indeed receive it on their bed, but you in the 
bosom of the Church, which is the common mother of us all; they indeed with lamentation and weeping, 
but you rejoicing, and exceeding glad: they sighing, you giving thanks; they indeed lethargic with much 
fever, you filled with much spiritual pleasure; wherefore in your case all things are in harmony with the 
gift, but in theirs all are adverse to it. For there is wailing and much lamentation on the part of the 
initiated, and children stand around crying, wife tearing her cheeks, and dejected friends and tearful 
servants; the whole aspect of the house resembles some wintry and gloomy day. And if thou shalt open the 
heart of him who is lying there, thou wilt find it more downcast than are these. For as winds meeting one 
another with many a contrary blast, break up the sea into many parts, so too the thought of the terrors 
preying upon him assail the soul of the sick man, and distract his mind with many anxieties. Whenever he 
sees his children, he thinks of their fatherless condition; whenever he looks from them to his wife, he 
considers her widowhood; when he sees the servants, he beholds the desolation of the whole house; when 


he comes back to himself, he calls to mind his own present life, and being about to be torn from it, 
experiences a great cloud of despondency. Of such a kind is the soul of him who is about to be initiated. 
Then in the midst of its tumult and confusion, the Priest enters, more formidable than the fever itself, and 
more distressing than death to the relatives of the sick man. For the entrance of the Presbyter is thought 
to be a greater reason for despair than the voice of the physician despairing of his life, and that which 
suggests eternal life seems to be a symbol of death. But I have not yet put the finishing stroke to these 
ills. For in the midst of relatives raising a tumult and making preparations, the soul has often taken its 
flight, leaving the body desolate; and in many cases, while it was present it was useless, for when it 
neither recognizes those who are present, nor hears their voice, nor is able to answer those words by 
which it will make that blessed covenant with the common master of us all, but is as a useless log, or a 
stone, and he who is about to be illuminated lies there differing nothing from a corpse, what is the profit 
of initiation in a case of such insensibility? 


2. For he who is about to approach these holy and dread mysteries must be awake and alert, must be 
clean from all cares of this life, full of much self-restraint, much readiness; he must banish from his mind 
every thought foreign to the mysteries, and on all sides cleanse and prepare his home, as if about to 
receive the king himself. Such is the preparation of your mind: such are your thoughts; such the purpose 
of your soul. Await therefore a return worthy of this most excellent decision from God, who overpowers 
with His recompense those who show forth obedience to Him. But since it is necessary for his fellow 
servants to contribute of their own, then we will contribute of our own; yea rather not even are these 
things our own, but these too are our Master’s. “For what hast thou,” saith He, “that thou didst not 
receive? but if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it?” I wished to say 
this first of all, why in the world our fathers, passing by the whole year, settled that the children of the 
Church should be initiated at this season; and for what reason, after the instruction from us, removing 
your shoes and raiment, unclad and unshod, with but one garment on, they conduct you to hear the words 
of the exorcisers. For it is not thoughtlessly and rashly that they have planned this dress and this season 
for us. But both these things have a certain mystic and secret reason. And I wish to say this to you. But I 
see that our discourse now constrains us to something more necessary to say what baptism is, and for 
what reason it enters into our life, and what good things it conveys to us. 


But, if you will, let us discourse about the name which this mystic cleansing bears: for its name is not one, 
but very many and various. For this purification is called the laver of regeneration. “He saved us,” he 
saith, “through the laver of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” It is called also illumination, 
and this St. Paul again has called it, “For call to remembrance the former days in which after ye were 
illuminated ye endured a great conflict of sufferings;” and again, “For it is impossible for those who were 
once illuminated, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and then fell away, to renew them again unto 
repentance.” It is called also, baptism: “For as many of you as were baptized into Christ did put on 
Christ.” It is called also burial: “For we were buried” saith he, “with him, through baptism, into death.” It 
is called circumcision: “In whom ye were also circumcised, with a circumcision not made with hands, in 
the putting off of the body of the sins of the flesh.” It is called a cross: “Our old man was crucified with 
him that the body of sin might be done away.” It is also possible to speak of other names besides these, 
but in order that we should not spend our whole time over the names of this free gift, come, return to the 
first name, and let us finish our discourse by declaring its meaning; but in the meantime, let us extend our 
teaching a little further. There is that laver by means of the baths, common to all men, which is wont to 
wipe off bodily uncleanness; and there is the Jewish laver, more honorable than the other, but far inferior 
to that of grace; and it too wipes off bodily uncleanness but not simply uncleanness of body, since it even 
reaches to the weak conscience. For there are many matters, which by nature indeed are not unclean, but 
which become unclean from the weakness of the conscience. And as in the case of little children, masks, 
and other bugbears are not in themselves alarming, but seem to little children to be alarming, by reason 
of the weakness of their nature, so it is in the case of those things of which I was speaking; just as to 
touch dead bodies is not naturally unclean, but when this comes into contact with a weak conscience, it 
makes him who touches them unclean. For that the thing in question is not unclean naturally, Moses 
himself who ordained this law showed, when he bore off the entire corpse of Joseph, and yet remained 
clean. On this account Paul also, discoursing to us about this uncleanness which does not come naturally 
but by reason of the weakness of the conscience, speaks somewhat in this way, “Nothing is common of 
itself save to him who accounteth anything to be common.” Dost thou not see that uncleanness does not 
arise from the nature of the thing, but from the weakness of the reasoning about it? And again: “All things 
indeed are clean, howbeit it is evil to that man who eateth with offense.” Dost thou see that it is not to eat, 
but to eat with offense, that is the cause of uncleanness? 


3. Such is the defilement from which the laver of the Jews cleansed. But the laver of grace, not such, but 
the real uncleanness which has introduced defilement into the soul as well as into the body. For it does not 
make those who have touched dead bodies clean, but those who have set their hand to dead works: and if 
any man be effeminate, or a fornicator, or an idolator, or a doer of whatever ill you please, or if he be full 
of all the wickedness there is among men: should he fall into this pool of waters, he comes up again from 
the divine fountain purer than the sun’s rays. And in order that thou mayest not think that what is said is 
mere vain boasting, hear Paul speaking of the power of the laver, “Be not deceived: neither idolators, nor 
fornicators, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with men, nor covetous, not 
drunkards, not revilers, not extortioners shall inherit the kingdom of God.” And what has this to do with 


what has been spoken? says one, “for prove the question whether the power of the laver thoroughly 
cleanses all these things.” Hear therefore what follows: “And such were some of you, but ye were washed, 
but ye were sanctified, but ye were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the spirit of our 
God.” We promise to show you that they who approach the laver become clean from all fornication: but 
the word has shown more, that they have become not only clean, but both holy and just, for it does not say 
only “ye were washed,” but also “ye were sanctified and were justified.” What could be more strange than 
this, when without toil, and exertion, and good works, righteousness is produced? For such is the 
lovingkindness of the Divine gift that it makes men just without this exertion. For if a letter of the 
Emperor, a few words being added, sets free those who are liable to countless accusations, and brings 
others to the highest honors; much rather will the Holy Spirit of God, who is able to do all things, free us 
from all evil and grant us much righteousness, and fill us with much assurance, and as a spark falling into 
the wide sea would straightway be quenched, or would become invisible, being overwhelmed by the 
multitude of the waters, so also all human wickedness, when it falls into the pool of the divine fountain, is 
more swiftly and easily overwhelmed, and made invisible, than that spark. And for what reason, says one, 
if the laver take away all our sins, is it called, not a laver of remission of sins, nor a laver of cleansing, but 
a laver of regeneration? Because it does not simply take away our sins, nor simply cleanse us from our 
faults, but so as if we were born again. For it creates and fashions us anew not forming us again out of 
earth, but creating us out of another element, namely, of the nature of water. For it does not simply wipe 
the vessel clean, but entirely remoulds it again. For that which is wiped clean, even if it be cleaned with 
care, has traces of its former condition, and bears the remains of its defilement, but that which falls into 
the new mould, and is renewed by means of the flames, laying aside all uncleanness, comes forth from the 
furnace, and sends forth the same brilliancy with things newly formed. As therefore any one who takes 
and recasts a golden statue which has been tarnished by time, smoke, dust, rust, restores it to us 
thoroughly cleansed and glistening: so too this nature of ours, rusted with the rust of sin, and having 
gathered much smoke from our faults, and having lost its beauty, which He had from the beginning 
bestowed upon it from himself, God has taken and cast anew, and throwing it into the waters as into a 
mould, and instead of fire sending forth the grace of the Spirit, then brings us forth with much brightness, 
renewed, and made afresh, to rival the beams of the sun, having crushed the old man, and having 
fashioned a new man, more brilliant than the former. 


4. And speaking darkly of this crushing, and this mystic cleansing, the prophet of old said, “Thou shalt 
dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.” For that the word is in reference to the faithful, what goes 
before sufficiently shows us, “For thou art my Son,” he says, “to-day have I begotten thee, ask of me and I 
will give the heathen for three inheritance, the utmost parts of the earth for thy possession.” Dost thou 
see how he has made mention of the church of the Gentiles, and has spoken of the kingdom of Christ 
extended on all sides? Then he says again, “Thou shalt rule them with a rod of iron;” not grievous, but 
strong: “thou shalt break them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.” Behold then, the laver is more mystically 
brought forward. For he does not say earthen vessels: but vessels of the potter. But, give heed: For 
earthen vessels when crushed would not admit of refashioning, on account of the hardness which was 
gained by them from the fire. But the fact is that the vessels of the potter are not earthen, but of clay; 
wherefore, also, when they have been distorted, they can easily, by the skill of the artificer, be brought 
again to a second shape. When, therefore, God speaks of an irremediable calamity, he does not say vessels 
of the potter, but an earthen vessel; when, for instance, he wished to teach the prophet and the Jews that 
he delivered up the city to an irremediable calamity, he bade him take an earthen wine-vessel, and crush it 
before all the people, and say, “Thus shall this city be destroyed, be broken in pieces.” But when he wishes 
to hold out good hopes to them, he brings the prophet to a pottery, and does not show him an earthen 
vessel, but shows him a vessel of clay, which was in the hands of the potter, falling to the ground: and 
brings him to it saying, “If this potter has taken up and remodelled his vessel which has fallen, shall I not 
much rather be able to restore you when you have fallen?” It is possible therefore for God not only to 
restore those who are made of clay, through the laver of regeneration, but to bring back again to their 
original state, on their careful repentance, those who have received the power of the Spirit, and have 
lapsed. But this is not the time for you to hear words about repentance, rather may the time never come 
for you to fall into the need of these remedies, but may you always remain in preservation of the beauty 
and the brightness which ye are now about to receive, unsullied. In order, then, that ye may ever remain 
thus, come and let us discourse to you a little about your manner of life. For in the wrestling schools falls 
of the athletes are devoid of danger. For the wrestling is with friends, and they practice all their exercises 
on the persons of their teachers. But when the time of the contest has come, when the lists are open, 
when the spectators are seated above, when the president has arrived, it necessarily follows that the 
combatants, if they become careless, fall and retire in great disgrace, or if they are in earnest, win the 
crowns and the prizes. So then, in your case these thirty days are like some wrestling school, both for 
exercise and practice: let us learn from thence already to get the better of that evil demon. For it is to 
contend with him that we have to strip ourselves, with him after baptism are we to box and fight. Let us 
learn from thence already his grip, on what side he is aggressive, on what side he can easily threaten us, 
in order that, when the contest comes on, we may not feel strange, nor become confused, as seeing new 
forms of wrestling; but having already practiced them amongst ourselves, and having learnt all his 
methods, may engage in these forms of wrestling against him with courage. In all ways, therefore, is he 
accustomed to threaten us, but especially by means of the tongue, and the mouth. For there is no organ so 
convenient for him for our deception and our destruction as an unchastened tongue and an unchecked 
utterance. Hence come many slips on our part: hence many serious accusations against us. And the ease 


of these falls through the tongue a certain one showed, when he said, “Many fell by the sword, but not so 
many as by the tongue.” Now the gravity of the fall the same person shows us again when he says: “To slip 
upon a pavement is better than to slip with the tongue.” And what he speaks of is of this kind. Better it is, 
says he, that the body should fall and be crushed, than that such a word should go forth as destroys the 
soul; and he does not speak of falls merely; he also admonishes us that much forethought should be 
exercised, so that we should not be tripped up, thus saying “Make a door and bars for thy mouth,” not 
that we should prepare doors and bars, but that with much security, we should shut the tongue off from 
outrageous words; and again in another place, after showing that we need influence from above, both as 
accompanying and preceding our own effort so as to keep this wild beast within: stretching forth his 
hands to God, the prophet said, “Let the lifting up of my hands be an evening sacrifice, set a watch, O 
Lord, before my mouth, keep the door of my lips;” and he who before admonished, himself too says again 
“Who shall set a watch before my mouth, and a seal of wisdom upon my lips?” Dost thou not see, each one 
fearing these falls and bewailing them, both giving advice, and praying that the tongue may have the 
benefit of much watchfulness? and for what reason, says one, if this organ brings us such ruin, did God 
originally place it within us? Because indeed, it is of great use, and if we are careful, it is of use only, and 
brings no ruin. Hear, for example, what he says who spoke the former words, “Death and life are in the 
power of the tongue.” And Christ points to the same thing when he says, “By thy words thou shalt be 
condemned, and by thy words thou shalt be justified.” For the tongue stands in the midst ready for use on 
either hand. Thou art its master. Thus indeed a sword lies in the midst, and if thou use it against thine 
enemies, this organ becomes a means of safety for thee. But if thou thrust its stroke against thyself, not 
the nature of the iron, but thine own transgression becomes the cause of thy slaughter. Let us then take 
this view of the tongue. It is a sword lying in the midst; sharpen it for the purpose of accusing thine own 
sins. Thrust not the stroke against thy brother. For this reason God surrounded it with a double 
fortification; with the fence of the teeth and the barrier of the lips, that it may not rashly and without 
circumspection utter words which are not convenient. Well, dost thou say it will not endure this? Bridle it 
therefore within. Restrain it by means of the teeth, as though giving over its body to these executioners 
and making them bite it. For it is better that when it sins now it should be bitten by the teeth, than one 
day when it seeks a drop of water and is parched with heat, to be unable to obtain this consolation. In 
many other ways indeed it is wont to sin, by raillery and blasphemy, by uttering foul words, by slander, 
swearing, and perjury. 


5. But in order that we may not by saying everything at once to-day, confuse your minds, we put before 
you one custom, namely, about the avoidance of oaths, saying this much by way of preface, and speaking 
plainly—that if you do not avoid oaths, I say not perjury merely, but those too which happen in the cause 
of justice, we shall not further discourse upon any other subject. For it is monstrous that teachers of 
letters should not give a second lesson to their children until they see the former one fixed well in their 
memory, but that we, without being able to express our first lessons clearly, should inculcate others before 
the first are completed. For this is nothing else than to pour into a perforated jar. Give great care, then, 
that ye silence not our mouth. For this error is grave, and it is exceedingly grave because it does not seem 
to be grave, and on this account I fear it, because no one fears it. On this account the disease is incurable, 
because it does not seem to be a disease; but just as simple speech is not a crime, so neither does this 
seem to be a crime, but with much boldness this transgression is committed: and if any one call it in 
question, straightway laughter follows, and much ridicule, not of those who are called in question for their 
oaths, but of those who wish to rectify the disease. On this account I largely extend my discourse about 
these matters. For I wish to pull up a deep root, and to wipe out a long-standing evil: I speak not of 
perjury alone, but even of oaths in good faith. But so and so, says one, a forbearing man, consecrated to 
the priesthood, living in much self-control and piety, takes an oath. Do not speak to me of this forbearing 
person, this self-controlled, pious man who is consecrated to the priesthood; but if thou wilt, add that this 
man is Peter, or Paul, or even an angel descended out of heaven. For not even in such a case do I regard 
the dignity of their persons. For the law which I read upon oaths, is not that of the servant, but of the 
King: and when the edicts of a king are read, let every claim of the servants be silent. But if thou art able 
to say that Christ bade us use oaths, or that Christ did not punish the doing of this, show me, and I am 
persuaded. But if he forbids it with so much care, and takes so much thought about the matter as to class 
him who takes an oath with the evil one (for whatsoever is more than these, namely, than yea and nay, 
saith he, is of the devil), why dost thou bring this person and that person forward? For not because of the 
carelessness of thy fellow servants, but from the injunctions of his own laws, will God record his vote 
against thee. I have commanded, he says, thou oughtest to obey, not to shelter thyself behind such and 
such a person and concern thyself with other persons’ evil. Since the great David sinned a grievous sin, is 
it then safe for us to sin? Tell me: on this account then we ought to make sure of this point, and only to 
emulate the good works of the saints; and if there is carelessness, and transgression of the law anywhere, 
we ought to flee from it with great care. For our reckoning is not with our fellow-servants, but with our 
Master, and to him we shall give account for all done in our life. Let us prepare ourselves therefore for 
this tribunal. For even if he who transgresses this law be beyond everything revered and great, he shall 
certainly pay the penalty attaching to the transgression. For God is no respecter of persons. How then and 
in what way is it possible to flee from this sin? For one ought to show not only that the crime is grievous, 
but to give counsel how we may escape from it. Hast thou a wife, hast thou a servant, children, friends, 
acquaintance, neighbors? To all these enjoin caution on these matters. Custom is a grievous thing, terrible 
to supplant, and hard to guard against, and it often attacks us unwilling and unknowing; therefore in so 
far as thou knowest the power of custom, to such an extent study to be freed from any evil custom, and 


transfer thyself to any other most useful one. For as that custom is often able to trip thee up, though thou 
art careful, and guardest thyself, and takest thought, and consideration, so if thou transferrest thyself to 
the good custom of abstaining from oaths, thou wilt not be able, either involuntarily or carelessly, to fall 
into the fault of oaths. For custom is really great and has the power of nature. In order then that we do 
not continually distress ourselves let us transfer ourselves to another custom, and ask thou each one of 
thy kindred and acquaintance this favor, that he advise thee and exhort thee to flee from oaths, and 
reprove thee, when detected in them. For the watch over thee which takes place on their part, is to them 
too counsel and a suggestion to what is right. For he who reproves another for oaths, will not himself 
easily fall into this pit. For much swearing is no ordinary pit, not only when it is about little matters but 
about the greatest. And we, whether buying vegetables, or quarrelling over two farthings, or in a rage 
with our servants and threatening them, always call upon God as our witness. But a freeman, possessed of 
some barren dignity, thou wouldest not dare to call upon as witness in the market to such things; but even 
if thou attemptedst it, thou wilt pay the penalty of thine insolence. But the King of Heaven, the Lord of 
Angels, when disputing both about purchases and money, and what not, thou draggest in for a testimony. 
And how can these things be borne? whence then should we escape from this evil custom? After setting 
those guards of which I spoke round us, let us fix on a specified time to ourselves for amendment, and 
adding thereto condemnation if, when the time has passed, we have not amended this. How long time will 
suffice for the purpose? I do not think that they who are very wary, and on the alert, and watchful about 
their own salvation, should need more than ten days, so as to be altogether free from the evil custom of 
oaths. But if after ten days we be detected swearing, let us add a penalty due to ourselves, and let us fix 
upon the greatest punishment and condemnation of the transgression; what then is this condemnation? 
This I do not fix upon, but will suffer you yourselves to determine the sentence. So we arrange matters in 
our own case, not only in respect of oaths but in respect of other defects, and fixing a time for ourselves, 
with most grievous punishments, if at any time we have fallen into them, shall come clean to our Master, 
and shall escape the fire of hell, and shall stand before the judgment seat of Christ with boldness, to 
which may we all attain, by the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom be glory to 
the Father together with the Holy Spirit for ever and ever: Amen. 


SECOND INSTRUCTION 


To those about to be illuminated; and concerning women who adorn themselves with plaiting of hair, and 
gold, and concerning those who have used omens, and amulets, and incantations, all which are foreign to 
Christianity. 


1. I have come to ask first of all for some fruit in return for the words lately said out of brotherly love to 
you. For we do not speak in order that ye should hear simply, but in order that ye should remember what 
has been said, and may afford us evidence of this, by your works. Yea, rather, not us, but, God, who knows 
the secrets of the heart. On this account indeed instruction is so called, in order that even when we are 
absent, our discourse may instruct your hearts. And be not surprised if, after an interval of ten days only, 
we have come asking for fruit from the seed sown. For in one day it is possible at once to let the seed fall, 
and to accomplish the harvest. For strengthened not by our own power alone, but by the influence which 
comes from God, we are summoned to the conflict. Let as many therefore as have received what has been 
spoken, and have fulfilled it by their works, remain reaching forth to the things which are before. But let 
as many as have not yet arrived at this good achievement, arrive at it straightway, that they may dispel 
the condemnation which arises out of their sloth by their diligence for the future. For it is possible, it is 
indeed possible for him who has been very slothful, by using diligence for the future to recover the whole 
loss of the time that is past. Wherefore, He says, “To-day if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts, 
as in the day of provocation.” And this, He says, exhorting and counselling us; that we should never 
despair, but so long as we are here, should have good hopes, and should lay hold on what is before us, and 
hasten towards the prize of our high calling of God. This then let us do, and let us inquire into the names 
of this great gift. For as ignorance of the greatness of this dignity makes those who are honored with it 
more slothful, so when it is known it renders them thankful, and makes them more earnest; and anyhow it 
would be disgraceful and ridiculous that they who enjoy such glory and honors from God, should not even 
know what the names of it are intended to show forth. And why do I speak about this gift, for if thou wilt 
consider the common name of our race, thou wilt receive the greatest instruction and incentive to virtue. 
For this name “Man,” we do not define according as they who are without define it, but as the Divine 
Scripture has bidden us. For a man is not merely whosoever has hands and feet of a man, nor whosoever 
is rational only, but whosoever practices piety and virtue with boldness. Hear, at least, what he says 
concerning Job. For in saying that “there was a man in the land of Ausis,” he does not describe him in 
those terms in which they who are without describe him, nor does he say this because he had two feet and 
broad nails, but he added the evidences of his piety and said, “just, true, fearing God, eschewing every 
evil deed,” showing that this is a man; even as therefore another says, “Fear God, and keep his 
commandments, because this is the whole man.” But if the name man affords such a great incentive to 
virtue, much rather the term faithful. For thou art called faithful on this account, because thou hast faith 
in God, and thyself art entrusted from Him with righteousness, sanctification, cleansing of soul, adoption, 
the kingdom of heaven. He entrusted thee with these, and handed them over to thee. Thou in turn hast 
entrusted, and handed over other things to him, almsgiving, prayers, self-control and every other virtue. 
And why do I say almsgiving? If thou givest him even a cup of cold water, thou shalt not indeed lose this, 


but even this he keeps with care against that day, and will restore it with overflowing abundance. For this 
truly is wonderful, that he does not keep only that which has been entrusted to him, but in recompensing 
it increases it. 


This too he has bidden thee do according to thy power, with what has been entrusted to thee, to extend 
the holiness which thou hast received, and to make the righteousness which comes from the laver 
brighter, and the gift of grace more radiant; even as therefore Paul did, increasing all the good things 
which he received by his subsequent labors, and his zeal, and his diligence. And look at the carefulness of 
God; neither did he give the whole to thee then, nor withhold the whole, but gave part, and promised part. 
And for what reason did he not give the whole then? In order that thou mightest show thy faith about Him, 
believing, on his promise alone, in what was not yet given. And for what reason again did he not there 
dispense the whole, but did give the grace of the Spirit, and righteousness and sanctification? In order 
that he might lighten thy labors for thee, and by what has been already given may also put thee in good 
hope for that which is to come. On this account, too, thou art about to be called newly-enlightened, 
because thy light is ever new, if thou wilt, and is never quenched. For this light of day, whether we will or 
no, the night succeeds, but darkness knows not that light’s ray. “For the light shineth in the darkness, and 
the darkness apprehended it not.” Not so bright at least is the world, when the sunbeams come forth, as 
the soul shines and becomes brighter when it has received grace from the Spirit and learns more exactly 
the nature of the case. For when night prevails, and there is darkness, often a man has seen a coil of rope 
and has thought it was a serpent, and has fled from an approaching friend as from an enemy, and being 
aware of some noise, has become very much alarmed; but when the day has come, nothing of this sort 
could happen, but all appears just as it really is; which thing also occurs in the case of our soul. For when 
grace has come, and driven away the darkness of the understanding, we learn the exact nature of things, 
and what was before dreadful to us becomes contemptible. For we no longer fear death, after learning 
exactly, from this sacred initiation, that death is not death, but a sleep and a seasonable slumber; nor 
poverty nor disease, nor any other such thing, knowing that we are on our way to a better life, undefiled 
and incorruptible, and free from all such vicissitudes. 


2. Let us not therefore remain craving after the things of this life, neither after the luxury of the table, or 
costliness of raiment. For thou hast the most excellent of raiment, thou hast a spiritual table thou hast the 
glory from on high, and Christ is become to thee all things, thy table, thy raiment, thy home, thy head, thy 
stem. “For as many of you as were baptized into Christ, did put on Christ.” See how he has become 
raiment for thee. Dost thou wish to learn how he becomes a table for thee? “He who eateth me,” says He, 
“as I live because of the Father, he also shall live because of me;” and that he becometh a home for thee, 
“he that eateth my flesh abideth in me, and I in him;” and that He is stem He says again, “I am the vine, 
ye the branches,” and that he is brother, and friend, and bride-groom, “I no longer call you servants: for 
ye are my friends;” and Paul again, “I espoused you to one husband, that I might present you as a pure 
virgin to Christ;” and again, “That he might be the first-born among many brethren;” and we become not 
his brethren only, but also his children, “For behold,” he says, “I and the children which God has given 
me” and not this only, but His members, and His body. For as if what has been said were not enough to 
show forth the love and the good will which He has shown forth towards us, He has added another thing 
greater and nearer still, calling himself besides, our head. Knowing all these matters, beloved, requite thy 
benefactor by the best conversation, and considering the greatness of the sacrifice, adorn the members of 
thy body; consider what thou receivest in thine hand, and never suffer it to strike any one, nor shame 
what has been honored with so great a gift by the sin of a blow. Consider what thou receivest in thine 
hand, and keep it clean from all covetousness and extortion; think that thou dost not receive this in thy 
hand, but also puttest it to thy mouth, and guard thy tongue in purity from base and insolent words, 
blasphemy, perjury, and all other such things. For it is disastrous that what is ministered to by such most 
dread mysteries, and has been dyed red with such blood, and has become a golden sword, should be 
perverted to purposes of raillery, and insult, and buffoonery. Reverence the honor with which God has 
honoured it, and bring it not down to the vileness of sin, but having reflected again that after the hand 
and the tongue, the heart receives this dread mystery, do not ever weave a plot against thy neighbor, but 
keep thy thoughts pure from all evil. Thus thou shalt be able to keep thine eyes too, and thy hearing safe. 
For is it not monstrous, after this mystic voice is borne from heaven—I mean the voice of the Cherubim— 
to defile thy hearing with lewd songs, and dissolute melodies? and does it not deserve the utmost 
punishment if, with the same eyes with which thou lookest upon the unspeakable and dread mysteries, 
thou lookest upon harlots, and dost commit adultery in thy heart. Thou art called to a marriage, beloved: 
enter not in clad in sordid raiment, but take a robe suitable to the marriage. For if when men are called to 
a material marriage, though they be poorer than all others, they often possess themselves of or buy clean 
raiment, and so go to meet those who called them. Do thou too who hast been called to a spiritual 
marriage, and to a royal banquet, consider what kind of raiment it would be right for thee to buy, but 
rather there is not even need to purchase, yea he himself who calls thee gives it thee gratis, in order that 
thou mayest not be able to plead poverty in excuse. Keep, therefore, the raiment which thou receivedst. 
For if thou losest it, thou wilt not be able to use it henceforth, or to buy it. For this kind of raiment is 
nowhere sold. Hast thou heard how those who were initiated, in old time, groaned, and beat their breasts, 
their conscience thereupon exciting them? Beware then, beloved, that thou do not at any time suffer like 
this. But how wilt thou not suffer, if thou dost not cast off the wicked habit of evil men? For this reason I 
said before, and speak now and will not cease speaking, if any has not rectified the defects in his morals, 
nor furnished himself with easily acquired virtue, let him not be baptized. For the laver is able to remit 


former sins, but there is no little fear, and no ordinary danger lest we return to them, and our remedy 
become a wound. For by how much greater the grace is, by so much is the punishment more for those 
who sin after these things. 


3. In order, therefore, that we return not to our former vomit, let us henceforward discipline ourselves. 
For that we must repent beforehand, and desist from our former evil, and so come forward for grace, hear 
what John says, and what the leader of the apostles says to those who are about to be baptized. For the 
one says, “Bring forth fruit worthy of repentance, and begin not to say within yourselves, we have 
Abraham to our Father;” and the other says again to those who question him, “Repent ye and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Now he who repents, no longer touches the same 
matters of which he repented. On this account, also, we are bidden to say, “I renounce thee, Satan,” in 
order that we may never more return to him. As therefore happens in the case of painters from life, so let 
it happen in your case. For they, arranging their boards, and tracing white lines upon them, and sketching 
the royal likeness in outline, before they apply the actual colors, rub out some lines, and change some for 
others, rectifying mistakes, and altering what is amiss with all freedom. But when they put on the coloring 
for good, it is no longer in their power to rub out again, and to change one thing for another, since they 
injure the beauty of the portrait, and the result becomes an eyesore. Consider that thy soul is the portrait; 
before therefore the true coloring of the spirit comes, wipe out habits which have wrongly been implanted 
in thee, whether swearing, or falsehood, or insolence, or base talking, or jesting, or whatever else thou 
hast a habit of doing of things unlawful. Away with the habit, in order that thou mayest not return to it, 
after baptism. The laver causes the sins to disappear. Correct thy habits, so that when the colors are 
applied, and the royal likeness is brought out, thou mayest no more wipe them out in the future; and add 
damage and scars to the beauty which has been given thee by God. Restrain therefore anger, extinguish 
passion. Be not thou vexed, be sympathizing, be not exasperated, nor say, “I have been injured in regard 
to my soul.” No one is injured in regard to the soul if we do not injure ourselves in regard to the soul; and 
how this is, I now say. Has any one taken away thy substance? He has not injured thee in regard to thy 
soul, but thy money. But if thou cherish ill-will against him, thou hast injured thyself in regard to thy soul. 
For the money taken away has wrought thee no damage, nay has even been profitable, but thou by not 
dismissing thine anger wilt give account in the other world for this cherishing of ill-will, Has any one 
reviled thee and insulted thee. He has in no way injured thy soul, and not even thy body. Hast thou reviled 
in return and insulted? Thou hast injured thyself in regard to thy soul, for for the words which thou hast 
said thou art about to render account there; and this I wish you to know chiefly of all, that the Christian, 
and faithful man, no one is able to injure in regard to the soul, not even the devil himself; and not only is 
this wonderful, that God hath made us inaccessible to all his designs, but that he has constituted us fit for 
the practice of virtue, and there is no hinderance, if we will, even though we be poor, weak in body, 
outcast, nameless, bondservants. For neither poverty, nor infirmity, nor deformity of body, nor servitude, 
nor any other of such things could ever become a hinderance to virtue; and why do I say, poor, and a 
bondservant, and nameless? Even if thou art a prisoner, not even this would be ever any hinderance to 
thee as regards virtue. And how this is I proceed to say. Has any of thy household grieved thee and 
provoked thee? dismiss thy wrath against him. Have bonds, and poverty, and obscurity been any 
hinderance to thee in this respect? and why do I say hinderance? They have both helped and contributed 
to restrain pride. Hast thou seen another prospering? do not envy him. For not even in this case is poverty 
a bar. Again, whenever thou needest to pray, do so with a sober and watchful mind, and nothing shall be a 
bar even in that case. Show all meekness, forbearance, self-restraint, gravity. For these things need no 
external helps. And this especially is the chief point about virtue, that it has no necessity for wealth, 
power, glory, nor anything of that kind, but of a sanctified soul alone, and it seeks for nothing more. And 
behold, also, the same thing happening in respect of grace. For if any one be lame, if he has had his eyes 
put out, if he be maimed in body, if he has fallen into the last extremity of weakness, grace is not hindered 
from coming by any of these things. For it only seeks a soul receiving it with readiness, and all these 
external things it passes over. For in the case of worldly soldiers, those who are about to enlist them for 
the army seek for stature of body and healthy condition, and it is not only necessary that he who is about 
to become a soldier should have these alone, but he must also be free. For if anybody be a slave, he is 
rejected. But the King of Heaven seeks for nothing of this kind, but receives slaves into his army, and aged 
people, and the languid in limb, and is not ashamed. What is more merciful than this? What could be more 
kind? For he seeks for what is in our own power, but they seek for what is not in our power. For to be a 
slave or free is not our doing. To be tall, again, or short is not in our own power, or to be aged, or well 
grown, and such like. But to be forbearing and kind, and so forth, are matters of our own choice; and God 
demands of us only those things of which we have control. And quite reasonably. For He does not call us 
to grace because of his own need, but because of doing us kindness; but kings, because of services 
required by them; and they carry men off to an outward and material warfare, but He to a spiritual 
combat; and it is not only in the case of heathen wars, but in the case of the games also that one may see 
the same analogy. For they who are about to be brought into the theatre, do not descend to the contest 
until the herald himself takes them beneath the gaze of all, and leads them round, shouting out and 
saying, “Has any one a charge against this person?” although in that case the struggle is not concerned 
with the soul, but with the body. Wherefore then dost thou demand proofs of nobleness? But in this case 
there is nothing of the kind, but all is different, our contest not consisting of hand locked in hand, but in 
philosophy of soul, and excellence of mind. The president of our conflicts does the opposite. For he does 
not take us, and lead us round and say, “Has any one a charge against this man?” but cries out, “Though 
all men, though demons, stand up with the devil and accuse him of extreme and unspeakable crimes, I 


reject him not, nor abhor him, but removing him from his accusers, and freeing him from his wickedness, 
thus I bring him to the contest. And this is very reasonable. For there indeed the president contributes 
nothing towards the victory, in the case of the combatants, but stands still in the midst. But here, the 
President of the contests for holiness becomes a fellow-combatant, and helper, sharing with them the 
conflict against the devil. 


4. And not only is this the wonderful thing that he remits our sins, but that he not even reveals them nor 
makes them manifest and patent, nor compels us to come forward into the midst, and to tell out our 
errors, but bids us make our defense to him alone, and to confess ourselves to him. And yet among secular 
judges, if any tell any of the robbers or grave-riflers, when they are arrested, to tell their errors and be 
quit of their punishment, they would accede to this with all readiness, despising the shame through desire 
of safety. But in this case there is nothing of this kind, but he both remits the sins, nor compels us to 
marshal them in array before any spectators. But one thing alone he seeks, that he who enjoys this 
remission should learn the greatness of the gift. How is it not, therefore, absurd that in case where he 
does us service, he should be content with our testimony only, but in those where we serve him we seek 
for others as witnesses, and do a thing for ostentation’s sake? While we wonder then at his kindliness, let 
us show forth our doings, and before all others let us curb the vehemence of our tongue, and not always 
be giving utterance. “For in the multitude of words there wanteth not transgression.” If indeed then thou 
hast anything useful to say, open thy lips. But if there be nothing necessary for thee to say, be silent, for it 
is better. Art thou a handicraftsman? as thou sittest at work, sing psalms. Dost thou not wish to sing with 
thy mouth? do this in thine heart; a psalm is a great companion. In this case thou shalt undergo nothing 
serious, but shalt be able to sit in thy workshop as in a monastery. For not suitableness of place, but 
strictness of morals will afford us quiet. Paul, at least, pursuing his trade in a workshop suffered no injury 
to his own virtue. Do not thou therefore say, How can I, being a handicraftsman and a poor man, be a 
philosopher? This is indeed the very reason why thou mayest be a philosopher. For poverty is far more 
conducive to piety for us than wealth, and work than idleness; since wealth is even a hinderance to those 
who do not take heed. For when it is needful to dismiss anger, to extinguish envy, to curb passion, to offer 
prayer, to exhibit forbearance and meekness, kindliness and charity, when would poverty be a bar? For it 
is not possible by spending money to accomplish these things, but by exhibiting a right disposition; 
almsgiving especially needs money, but even it shines forth in greater degree through poverty. For she 
who spent the two mites was poorer than all men, and yet surpassed all. Let us not then consider wealth 
to be anything great, nor gold to be better than clay. For the value of material things is not owing to their 
nature, but to our estimate of them. For if any one would inquire carefully, iron is much more necessary 
than gold. For the one contributes to no need of our life, but the other has furnished us with the greater 
part of our needs, ministering to countless arts; and why do I speak of a comparison between gold and 
iron? For these stones are more necessary than precious stones. For of those nothing serviceable could be 
made, but out of these, houses and walls and cities are erected. But do thou show me what gain could be 
derived from these pearls, rather what harm would not happen? For in order that thou mayest wear one 
pearl drop, countless poor people are pinched with hunger. What excuse wilt thou hit upon? what pardon? 


Dost thou wish to adorn thy face? Do so not with pearls, but with modesty, and dignity. So thy 
countenance will be more full of grace in the eyes of thy husband. For the other kind of adorning is wont 
to plunge him into a suspicion of jealousy, and into enmity, quarrelsomeness and strife, for nothing is more 
annoying than a face which is suspected. But the ornament of compassion and modesty casts out all evil 
suspicion, and will draw thy partner to thee more strongly than any bond. For natural beauty does not 
impart such comeliness to the face as does the disposition of him who beholds it, and nothing is so wont to 
produce that disposition as modesty and dignity; so that if any woman be comely, and her husband be ill 
affected towards her, she appears to him the most worthless of all women; and if she do not happen to be 
fair of face, but her husband be well affected towards her, she appears more comely than all. For sentence 
is given not according to the nature of what is beheld, but according to the disposition of the beholders. 
Adorn thy face then with modesty, dignity, pity, lovingkindness, charity, affection for thy husband, 
forbearance, meekness, endurance of ill. These are the tints of virtue. By means of these thou wilt attract 
angels not human beings to be thy lovers. By means of these thou hast God to commend thee, and when 
God receives thee, he will certainly win over thy husband for thee. For if the wisdom of a man illuminates 
his countenance, much more does the virtue of a woman illuminate her face; and if thou considerest this 
to be a great ornament, tell me what will be the advantage of the pearls in that day? But why is it 
necessary to speak of that day, since it is possible to show all this from what happens now. When, then, 
they who thought fit to revile the emperor were dragged to the judgment hall, and were in danger of 
extreme measures being taken, then the mothers, and the wives, laying aside their necklaces, and their 
golden ornaments, and pearls, and all adornment, and golden raiment, wearing a simple and mean dress, 
and besprinkled with ashes, prostrated themselves before the doors of the judgment hall and thus won 
over the judges; and if in the case of these earthly courts of justice, the golden ornaments, and the pearls, 
and the variegated dress would have been a snare and a betrayal, but forbearance, and meekness, and 
ashes, and tears, and mean garments persuaded the judge, much more would this take place in the case 
of that impartial and dread tribunal. For what reason wilt thou be able to state, what defense, when the 
Master lays these pearls to thy charge, and brings the poor who have perished with hunger into the 
midst? On this account Paul said, “not with braided hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly raiment.” For therein 
would be a snare. And if we were to enjoy them continually, yet we shall lay them aside with death. But 
arising out of virtue there is all security, and no vicissitude and changeableness, but here it makes us 


more secure, and also accompanies us there. Dost thou wish to possess pearls, and never to lay aside this 
wealth? Take off all ornament and place it in the hands of Christ through the poor. He will keep all thy 
wealth for thee, when He shall raise up thy body with much radiancy. Then He shall invest thee with 
better wealth and greater ornament, since this present is mean and absurd. Consider then whom thou 
wishest to please, and for whose sake thou puttest on this ornament, not in order that the ropemaker and 
the coppersmith and the huckster may admire. Then art thou not ashamed, nor blushest thou when thou 
showest thyself to them? doing all on their account whom thou dost not consider worthy of accosting. 


How then wilt thou laugh this fancy to scorn? If thou wilt remember that word, which thou sentest forth 
when thou wert initiated, I renounce thee, Satan, and thy pomp, and thy service. For the frenzy about 
pearls is a pomp of Satan. For thou didst receive gold not in order that thou mightest bind it on to thy 
body, but in order that thou mightest release and nourish the poor. Say therefore constantly, I renounce 
thee, Satan. Nothing is more safe than this word if we shall prove it by our deeds. 


5. This I think it right that you who are about to be initiated should learn. For this word is a covenant with 
the Master. And just as we, when we buy slaves, first ask those who are being sold if they are willing to be 
our servants: So also does Christ. When He is about to receive thee into service, He first asks if thou 
wishest to leave that cruel and relentless tyrant, and He receives covenants from thee. For his service is 
not forced upon thee. And see the lovingkindness of God. For we, before we put down the price, ask those 
who are being sold, and when we have learned that they are willing, then we put down the price. But 
Christ not so, but He even put down the price for us all; his precious blood. For, He says, ye were bought 
with a price. Notwithstanding, not even then does He compel those who are unwilling, to serve him; but 
except thou hast grace, He says, and of thine own accord and will determinest to enroll thyself under my 
rule, I do not compel, nor force thee. And we should not have chosen to buy wicked slaves. But if we 
should at any time have so chosen, we buy them with a perverted choice, and put down a corresponding 
price for them. But Christ, buying ungrateful and lawless slaves, put down the price of a servant of first 
quality, nay rather much more, and so much greater that neither speech nor thought can set forth its 
greatness. For neither giving heaven, nor earth, nor sea, but giving up that which is more valuable than 
all these, his own blood, thus He bought us. And after all these things, he does not require of us 
witnesses, or registration, but is content with the single word, if thou sayest it from thy heart. “I renounce 
thee, Satan, and thy pomp,” has included all. Let us then say this, “I renounce thee, Satan,” as men who 
are about in that world at that day to have that word demanded of them, and let us keep it in order that 
we may then return this deposit safe. But Satan’s pomps are theatres, and the circus, and all sin, and 
observance of days, and incantations and omens. 


“And what are omens?” says one. Often when going forth from his own house he has seen a one-eyed or 
lame man, and has shunned him as an omen. This is a pomp of Satan. For meeting the man does not make 
the day turn out ill, but to live in sin. When thou goest forth, then, beware of one thing—that sin does not 
meet thee. For this it is which trips us up. And without this the devil will be able to do us no harm. What 
sayest thou? Thou seest a man, and shunnest him as an omen, and dost not see the snare of the devil, how 
he sets thee at war with him who has done thee no wrong, how he makes thee the enemy of thy brother 
on no just pretext; but God has bidden us love our enemies; but thou art turned away from him who did 
thee no wrong, having nothing to charge him with, and dost thou not consider how great is the absurdity, 
how great the shame, rather how great is the danger? Can I speak of anything more absurd? I am 
ashamed, indeed, and I blush: But for your salvation’s sake, I am, Iam compelled to speak of it. If a virgin 
meet him he says the day becomes unsuccessful; but if a harlot meet him, it is propitious, and profitable, 
and full of much business; are you ashamed? and do you smite your foreheads, and bend to the ground? 
But do not this on account of the words which I have spoken, but of the deeds which have been done. See 
then, in this case, how the devil hid his snare, in order that we might turn away from the modest, but 
salute and be friendly to the unchaste. For since he has heard Christ saying that “He who looketh on a 
woman to desire her, has already committed adultery with her,” and has seen many get the better of 
unchastity, wishing by another wrong to cast them again into sin, by this superstitious observance he 
gladly persuades them to pay attention to whorish women. 


And what is one to say about them who use charms and amulets, and encircle their heads and feet with 
golden coins of Alexander of Macedon. Are these our hopes, tell me, that after the cross and death of our 
Master, we should place our hopes of salvation on an image of a Greek king? Dost thou not know what 
great result the cross has achieved? It has abolished death, has extinguished sin, has made Hades useless, 
has undone the power of the devil, and is it not worth trusting for the health of the body? It has raised up 
the whole world, and dost thou not take courage in it? And what wouldest thou be worthy to suffer, tell 
me? Thou dost not only have amulets always with thee, but incantations bringing drunken and half-witted 
old women into thine house, and art thou not ashamed, and dost thou not blush, after so great philosophy, 
to be terrified at such things? and there is a graver thing than this error. For when we deliver these 
exhortations, and lead them away, thinking that they defend themselves, they say, that the woman is a 
Christian who makes these incantations, and utters nothing else than the name of God. On this account I 
especially hate and turn away from her, because she makes use of the name of God, with a view to 
ribaldry. For even the demons uttered the name of God, but still they were demons, and thus they used to 
say to Christ, “We know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God,” and notwithstanding, he rebuked them, 
and drave them away. On this account, then, I beseech you to cleanse yourselves from this error, and to 


keep hold of this word as a staff; and just as without sandals, and cloak, no one of you would choose to go 
down to the market-place, so without this word never enter the market-place, but when thou art about to 
pass over the threshold of the gateway, say this word first: I leave thy ranks, Satan, and thy pomp, and thy 
service, and I join the ranks of Christ. And never go forth without this word. This shall be a staff to thee, 
this thine armor, this an impregnable fortress, and accompany this word with the sign of the cross on thy 
forehead. For thus not only a man who meets you, but even the devil himself, will be unable to hurt you at 
all, when he sees thee everywhere appearing with these weapons; and discipline thyself by these means 
henceforth, in order that when thou receivest the seal thou mayest be a well-equipped soldier, and 
planting thy trophy against the devil, may receive the crown of righteousness, which may it be the lot of 
us all to obtain, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom be glory to the 
Father and to the Holy Spirit for ever and ever—Amen. 
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HOMILY I 


AGAINST THOSE WHO SAY THAT DEMONS GOVERN HUMAN AFFAIRS, AND WHO ARE DISPLEASED AT THE 
CHASTISEMENT OF GOD, AND ARE OFFENDED AT THE PROSPERITY OF THE WICKED AND THE HARDSHIPS OF 
THE JUST 


I indeed was hoping, that from the continuance of my discourse, you would have had a surfeit of my 
words: but I see that the contrary is happening: that no surfeit is taking place from this continuance, but 
that your desire is increased, that an addition is made not to your satiety but to your pleasure, that the 
same thing is happening which the winebibbers at heathen drinking-bouts experience; for they, the more 
they pour down unmixed wine, so much the rather they kindle their thirst, and in your case the more 
teaching we inculcate, so much the rather do we kindle your desire, we make your longing greater, your 
love for it the stronger. On this account, although I am conscious of extreme poverty, I do not cease to 
imitate the ostentatious among entertainers, both setting before you my table continuously, and placing 
on it the cup of my teaching, filled full: for I see that after having drunk it all, you retire again thirsting. 
And this indeed has become evident during the whole time, but especially since the last Lord’s Day: For 
that ye partake of the divine oracles insatiably, that day particularly shewed: whereon I discoursed about 
the unlawfulness of speaking ill one of another, when I furnished you with a sure subject for self 
accusation, suggesting that you should speak ill of your own sins, but should not busy yourselves about 
those of other people: when I brought forward the Saints as accusing themselves indeed, but sparing 
others: Paul saying I am the chief of sinners, and that God had compassion on him who was a blasphemer, 
and a persecutor, and injurious, and calling himself one born out of due time, and not even thinking 
himself worthy of the title of Apostle: Peter saying “Depart from me because I am a sinful man:” Matthew 
styling himself a publican even in the days of his Apostleship: David crying out and saying “My iniquities 
have gone over my head, and as a heavy burden have been burdensome to me:” and Isaiah lamenting and 
bewailing “I am unclean, and have unclean lips:” The three children in the furnace of fire, confessing and 
saying that they have sinned and transgressed, and have not kept the commandments of God. Daniel 
again makes the same lamentation. When after the enumeration of these Saints, I called their accusers 
flies, and introduced the right reason for the comparison, saying, that just as they fasten themselves upon 
the wounds of others, so also the accusers bite at other people’s sins, collecting disease therefrom for 
their acquaintance, and those who do the opposite, I designated bees, not gathering together diseases, 
but building honeycombs with the greatest devotion, and so flying to the meadow of the virtue of the 
Saint: Then accordingly—then ye shewed your insatiable longing. For when my discourse was extended to 
some length, yea to an interminable length, such as never was, many indeed expected that your eagerness 
would be quenched by the abundance of what was said. But the contrary happened. For your heart was 
the rather warmed, your desire was the rather kindled: and whence was this evident? The acclamations at 
least which took place at the end were greater, and the shouts more clear, and the same thing took place 
as at the forge. For as there at the beginning indeed the light of the fire is not very clear, but when the 
flame has caught the whole of the wood that is laid upon it, it is raised to a great height; so also 
accordingly this happened on the occasion of that day. At the beginning indeed, this assembly was not 
vehemently stirred by me. But when the discourse was extended to some length, and gradually took hold 
of all the subjects and the teaching spread more widely, then accordingly, then the desire of listening was 
kindled in you, and the applause broke forth, more vehemently. On this account, although I had been 
prepared to say less than was spoken, I then exceeded the measure, nay rather I never exceeded the 
measure. For Iam wont to measure the amount of the teaching not by the multitude of the words spoken, 
but by the disposition of the audience. For he who meets with a disgusted audience, even if he abridge his 
teaching, seems to be vexatious, but he who meets with eager, and wide-awake, and attentive hearers, 
though he extend his discourse to some length, not even thus fulfils their desire. 


But since it happens that there are in so great a congregation, certain weak ones, unable to follow the 
length of the discourse, I wish to suggest this to them, that they should hear and receive, as much as they 


can, and having received enough should retire: There is no one who forbids, or compels them to remain 
beyond their natural strength. Let them not however necessitate the abridgement of the discourse before 
the time and the proper hours. Thou art replete, but thy brother still hungers. Thou art drunk with the 
multitude of the things spoken, but thy brother is still thirsty. Let him then not distress thy weakness, 
compelling thee to receive more than thine own power allows: nor do thou vex his zeal by preventing him 
from receiving all that he can take in. 


2. This also happens at secular feasts. Some indeed are more quickly satisfied, some more tardily, and 
neither do these blame those, nor do they condemn these. But there indeed to withdraw more quickly is 
praiseworthy, but here to withdraw more quickly is not praiseworthy, but excusable. There to leave off 
more slowly, is culpable and faulty, here to withdraw more tardily, brings the greatest commendation, and 
good report. Pray why is this? Because there indeed the tardiness arises from greediness, but here the 
endurance, and patience are made up of spiritual desire and divine longing. 


But enough of preamble. And we will proceed hereupon to that business which remained over to us from 
that day. What then was that which was then spoken? that all men had one speech, just as also they had 
one nature, and no one was different in speech, or in tongue. Whence then comes so great a distinction in 
speech? From the carelessness of those who received the gift—of both of which matters we then spoke, 
shewing both the lovingkindness of the Master through this unity of speech, and the senselessness of the 
servants through their distinction of speech. For he indeed foreseeing that we should waste the gift 
nevertheless gave it: and they to whom it was entrusted, waxed evil over their charge. This is then one 
way of explanation, not that God wrested the gift from us but that we wasted what had been given. Then 
next after that, that we received afterwards gifts greater than those lost. In place of temporal toil he 
honoured us with eternal life. In place of thorns and thistles he prepared the fruit of the Spirit to grow in 
our souls. Nothing was more insignificant than man, and nothing became more honoured than man. He 
was the last item of the reasonable creation. But the feet became the head, and by means of the first- 
fruits, were raised to the royal throne. For just as some generous and opulent man who has seen some one 
escape from shipwreck and only able to save his bare body from the waves, cradles him in his hands, and 
casts about him a bright garment, and conducts him to the highest honours; so also God has done in the 
case of our nature. Man cast aside all that he had, his right to speak freely, his communion with God, his 
sojourn in Paradise, his unclouded life, and as from a shipwreck, went forth bare. But God received him 
and straightway clothed him, and taking him by the hand gradually conducted him to heaven. And yet the 
shipwreck was quite unpardonable. For this tempest was due entirely not to the force of the winds, but to 
the carelessness of the sailor. 


And yet God did not look at this, but had compassion for the magnitude of the calamity, and him who had 
suffered shipwreck in harbour, he received as lovingly as if he had undergone this in the midst of the open 
sea. For to fall in Paradise is to undergo shipwreck in harbour. Why so? Because when no sadness, or care, 
or labours, or toil, or countless waves of desire assaulted our nature, it was upset and it fell. And as the 
miscreants who sail the sea, often bore through the ship with a small iron tool, and let in the whole sea to 
the ship from below; so accordingly then, when the Devil saw the ship of Adam, that is his soul, full of 
many good things, he came and bored it through with his mere voice, as with some small iron tool, and 
emptied him of all his wealth and sank the ship itself. But God made the gain greater than the loss, and 
brought our nature to the royal throne. Wherefore Paul cries out and says, “He raised us up with him, and 
made us to sit with him, on his right hand in the heavenly places, that in the ages to come he might shew 
the exceeding riches of his grace in kindness towards us.” What dost thou say? the thing has already 
happened and has an end, and dost thou say “in order that he might shew to the ages to come?” Has he 
not shewn? He has already shewn, but not to all men, but to me who am faithful, but the unbelieving has 
not yet seen the wonder. But then, in that day the whole nature of man will come forward, and will wonder 
at that which has been done, but especially will it be more manifest to us. For we believe even now; but 
hearing and sight do not put a wonder before us in the same way, but just as in the case of kings when we 
hear of the purple robe, and the diadem, and the golden raiment, and the royal throne, we wonder indeed, 
but experience this in greater degree when the curtains are drawn aside and we see him seated on the 
lofty judgment seat. So also in the case of the Only-Begotten, when we see the curtains of heaven drawn 
aside, and the King of angels descending thence, and with his body-guard of the heavenly hosts, then we 
perceive the wonder to be greater from our sight of it. For consider with me what it is to see our nature 
borne upon the Cherubim, and the whole angelic force surrounding it. 


3. But look, with me, too, at the wisdom of Paul, how many expressions he seeks for, so as to present to us 
the lovingkindness of God. For he did not speak merely the word grace, nor riches, but what did he say? 
“The exceeding riches of his grace in kindness.” But notwithstanding even so, he is below the mark; and 
even as the slippery bodies when grasped by countless hands, escape our hold, and slip through easily; so 
also are we unable to get hold of the lovingkindness of God in whatever expressions we may try to grasp 
it, but the exceeding magnitude of it baffles the feebleness of our utterances. And Paul therefore 
experiencing this, and seeing the force of words defeated by its magnitude, desists after saying one word: 
and what is this? “Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift.” For neither speech, nor any mind is able to 
set forth the tender care of God. On this account he then says that it is past finding out, and elsewhere 
“The peace of God which passeth all understanding shall keep your hearts.” 


But, as I was saying, these two ways of explanation are found in the meantime: one indeed that God has 
not wrested the gift that we have lost; and next, that the good things which have been given to us are 
even greater than those which we have lost. And I wish also to mention a third too. What then is the third? 
That even if he had not given the things after these, which were greater than those we had lost, but had 
only taken away what had been given to us, as we furnished the reason why, (for let this be added); even 
this is enough of itself to shew his tender care towards us. For not only to give, but also to take away what 
was given, is a mark of the greatest lovingkindness, and, if you will, let us lay bare the matter, in the case 
of Paradise. He gave Paradise. This of his own tender care. We were seen to be unworthy of the gift. This 
of our own senselessness. He took away the gift from those who became unworthy of it. This came of his 
own goodness. And what kind of goodness is it, says one, to take away the gift? Wait, and thou shalt fully 
hear. For think, what Cain would have been, dwelling in Paradise after his bloodguiltiness. For if, when he 
was expelled from that abode, if when condemned to toil and labour, and beholding the threat of death 
hanging over his head, if seeing the calamity of his father before his eyes, and holding the traces of the 
wrath of God still in his hands, and encompassed with so great horrors, he lashed out into such great 
wickedness, as to ignore nature, and to forget one born from the same birth pangs, and to slay him who 
had done him no wrong, to lay hold on his brother’s person, and to dye his right hand with blood, and 
when God wanted him to be still, to refuse submission and to affront his maker, to dishonour his parents; 
if this man had continued to dwell in Paradise—look, into how great evil he would have rushed. For if 
when so many restraints were laid upon him, he leapt with fatal leaps; and if these walls were set at 
nought, whither would he not have precipitated himself? 


Wouldest thou learn too from the mother of this man, what a good result the expulsion from the life of 
Paradise had, compare what Eve was before this, and what she became afterwards. Before this indeed, 
she considered that deceiving Devil, that wicked Demon to be more worth believing than the 
commandments of God, and at the mere sight of the tree, she trampled under foot the law which had been 
laid down by Him. But when the expulsion from Paradise came, consider how much better and wiser she 
grew. For when she bare a son, she says “I have gotten a man through the Lord.” She straightway flew to 
the master, who before this had despised the master, and she neither ascribes the matter to nature, nor 
puts the birth down to the laws of marriage, but she recognizes the Lord of Nature, and acknowledges 
thanks to Him for the birth of the little child. And she who before this deceived her husband, afterwards 
even trained the little child, and gave him a name which of itself was able to bring the gift of God to her 
remembrance: and again when she bare another, she says “God hath raised up seed to me in place of Abel 
whom Cain slew.” The woman remembers her calamity, and does not become impatient but she gives 
thanks to God, and calls the little child after his gift, furnishing it with constant material for instruction. 
Thus even in his very deprivation God conferred greater benefit. The woman suffered expulsion from 
Paradise, but by means of her ejection she was led to a knowledge of God, so that she found a greater 
thing than she lost. And if it were profitable, says one, to suffer expulsion from Paradise, for what cause 
did God give Paradise at the beginning? This turned out profitably to man, on account of our carelessness, 
since, if at least, they had taken heed to themselves, and had acknowledged their master, and had known 
how to be self-restrained, and to keep within bounds, they would have remained in honour. But when they 
treated the gifts which had been given them with insolence, then it became profitable, that they should be 
ejected. For what cause then did God give at first? In order that he might shew forth his own 
lovingkindness, and because He himself was prepared to bring us even to greater honour. But we were 
the cause of chastisement and punishment on all sides, ejecting ourselves through our indifference to 
goods which were given to us. Just as therefore an affectionate father, at first indeed, suffers his own son 
to dwell in his home, and to enjoy all his father’s goods, but when he sees that he has become worthless of 
the honour, he leads him away from his table, and puts him far from his own sight, and often casts him 
forth from his paternal home, in order that he, suffering expulsion, and becoming better by this slight and 
this dishonour, may again shew himself worthy of restoration, and may succeed to his father’s inheritance: 
So has God done. He gave Paradise to man. He cast him out when he appeared unworthy, in order that by 
his dwelling outside, and through his dishonour, he might become better, and more self-restrained, and 
might appear worthy again of restoration. Since after those things he did become better, he brings him 
back again and says “To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” Dost thou see that not the gift of Paradise 
but even the ejection from Paradise was a token of the greatest tender care? For had he not suffered 
expulsion from Paradise, he would not again have appeared worthy of Paradise. 


4. This argument therefore let us maintain throughout, and let us apply it to the case of the subject lying 
before us. God gave a speech common to all. This is part of his loving kindness to men. They did not use 
the gift rightly, but they lapsed to utter folly. He took away again that which had been given. For if when 
they had one speech, they fell into so great folly, as to wish to build a tower to heaven: had they not 
immediately been chastised would they not have desired to lay hold on the height of heaven itself? For 
why? If indeed that were impossible for them, yet notwithstanding their impious thoughts are made out 
from their plan. All which things God foresaw, and since they did not use their oneness of speech rightly, 
he rightly divided them by difference of speech. And see with me, his lovingkindness. “Behold,” saith he 
“they all have one speech, and this they have begun to do.” 


For what reason did he not at once proceed to the division of tongues, but first of all defend himself, as if 
about to be judged in a lawcourt? And yet at least no one can say to him why hast thou thus done? yea he 
is at liberty to do all things as he wills. But still as one about to give account, he thus sets up a defence, 


teaching us to be gentle and loving. For if the master defends himself to his servants, even when they 
have done him this wrong; much more ought we to defend ourselves to one another, even if we are 
wronged to the highest degree. See at least how he defends himself. “Behold they have all one mouth and 
one speech” saith he, “and this they have begun to do,” as if he said let no one accuse me of this when he 
sees the division of tongues. Let no one consider that this difference of speech was made over to men 
from the beginning. “Behold they all have one mouth, and one speech.” But they did not use the gift 
aright. And in order that thou mayest understand that he does not chastise for what has taken place so 
much as he provides for improvement in the future, hear the sequel “and now none of all the things will 
fail them, which they set on foot to do.” Now what he says, is of such a kind as this. If they do not pay the 
penalty now, and be restrained from the very root of their sins, they will never cease from wickedness. For 
this is what “none of the things will fail them which they set on foot to do” means, as if he said, and they 
will add other deeds yet more monstrous. For such a thing is wickedness; if when it has taken a start it be 
not hindered, as fire catching wood, so it rises to an unspeakable height. Dost thou see that the 
deprivation of oneness of speech was a work of much lovingkindness? He inflicted difference of speech 
upon them, in order that they might not fall into greater wickedness. Hold fast this argument then with 
me, and let it ever be fixed and immoveable in your minds, that not only when he confers benefits but 
even when he chastises God is good and loving. For even his chastisements and his punishments are the 
greatest part of his beneficence, the greatest form of his providence. Whenever therefore thou seest that 
famines have taken place, and pestilences, and drought and immoderate rains, and irregularities in the 
atmosphere, or any other of the things which chasten human nature, be not distressed, nor be 
despondent, but worship Him who caused them, marvel at Him for His tender care. For He who does 
these things is such that He even chastens the body that the soul may become sound. Then does God 
these things saith one? God does these things, and even if the whole city, nay even if the whole universe 
were here I will not shrink from saying this. Would that my voice were clearer than a trumpet, and that it 
were possible to stand in a lofty place, and to cry aloud to all men, and to testify that God does these 
things. I do not say these things in arrogance but I have the prophet standing at my side, crying and 
saying, “There is no evil in the city which the Lord hath not done”—now evil is an ambiguous term; and I 
wish that you shall learn the exact meaning of each expression, in order that on account of ambiguity you 
may not confound the nature of the things, and fall into blasphemy. 


5. There is then evil, which is really evil; fornication, adultery, covetousness, and the countless dreadful 
things, which are worthy of the utmost reproach and punishment. Again there is evil, which rather is not 
evil, but is called so, famine, pestilence, death, disease, and others of a like kind. For these would not be 
evils. On this account I said they are called so only. Why then? Because, were they evils, they would not 
have become the sources of good to us, chastening our pride, goading our sloth, and leading us on to zeal, 
making us more attentive. “For when,” saith one, “he slew them, then they sought him, and they returned, 
and came early to God.” He calls this evil therefore which chastens them, which makes them purer, which 
renders them more zealous, which leads them on to love of wisdom; not that which comes under suspicion 
and is worthy of reproach; for that is not a work of God, but an invention of our own will, but this is for the 
destruction of the other. He calls then by the name of evil the affliction, which arises from our 
punishment; thus naming it not in regard to its own nature, but according to that view which men take of 
it. For since we are accustomed to call by the name of evil, not only thefts and adulteries, but also 
calamities; so he has called the matter, according to the estimate of mankind. This then is that which the 
prophet saith “There is no evil in the city which the Lord hath not done.” This too by means of Isaiah God 
has made clear saying “I am God who maketh peace and createth evil,” again naming calamities evils. 
This evil also Christ hints at, thus saying to the disciples, “sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,” that is 
to say the affliction, the misery. It is manifest then on all sides, that he here calls punishment evil; and 
himself brings these upon us, affording us the greatest view of his providence. For the physician is not 
only to be commended when he leads forth the patient into gardens and meadows, nor even into baths 
and pools of water, nor yet when he sets before him a well furnished table, but when he orders him to 
remain without food, when he oppresses him with hunger and lays him low with thirst, confines him to his 
bed, both making his house a prison, and depriving him of the very light, and shadowing his room on all 
sides with curtains, and when he cuts, and when he cauterizes, and when he brings his bitter medicines, 
he is equally a physician. How is it not then preposterous to call him a physician who does so many evil 
things, but to blaspheme God, if at any time He doeth one of these things, if He bring on either famine or 
death, and to reject his providence over all? And yet He is the only true physician both of souls and 
bodies. On this account He often seizes this nature of ours wantoning in prosperity, and travailing with a 
fever of sins, and by want, and hunger, and death and other calamities and the rest of the medicines of 
which He knows, frees us from diseases. But the poor alone feel hunger, says one. But He does not 
chasten with hunger alone, but with countless other things. Him who is in poverty He has often corrected 
with hunger, but the rich and him who enjoys prosperity, with dangers, diseases, untimely deaths. For He 
is full of resources, and the medicines which He has for our salvation are manifold. 


Thus too the judges do. They do not honour, or crown those only who dwell in cities, nor do they provide 
gifts alone, but they also often correct. On this account both the sword is sharpened by them, and tortures 
are prepared; both the wheel and the stocks, and the executioners, and countless other forms of 
chastisement. That which the executioner is to the judges, famine is to God—as an executioner correcting 
us and leading us away from vice. This too, it is possible to see in the case of the husbandmen: They do 
not then, only protect the root of the vine, nor hedge it round but prune it, and lop off many of the 


branches; on this account not only have they a hoe, but a sickle too, suitable for cutting: yet 
notwithstanding we do not find fault with them, but then above all we admire them, when we see them 
cutting off much that is unserviceable, so as through the rejection of what is superfluous to afford great 
security to that which remains. How is it not then preposterous, that we should thus approve of a father 
indeed and a physician and a judge, and a husbandman, and should neither blame nor censure him who 
casts his son out of his house nor the physician who puts his patient to torture nor the judge who corrects, 
nor the husbandman who prunes: but that we should blame and smite with countless accusations God, if 
he would at any time raise us up, when we are as it were, besotted through the great drunkenness which 
comes of wickedness? How great madness would it not be, not even to allow God a share of the same self- 
justification, of which we allow our fellow servants a share? 


6. Fearing these things for them who reproach God, I speak now, in order that they may not kick against 
the pricks, and cover their own feet with blood, that they may not throw stones to heaven, and receive 
wounds on their own head. But I have somewhat else far beyond this to say. For omitting to ask (I say this 
by way of concession) if God took from us to our profit, I only say this; that if He took what had been 
given, not even thus, could anyone be able to reproach Him. For He was Lord of his own. Among men 
indeed, when they entrust us with money, and lend us silver, we give them our thanks for the time during 
which they lent it, we are not indignant at the time at which they take back their own. And shall we 
reproach God who wishes to take back his own? Indeed now is this not the extreme of folly? yea the great 
and noble Job did not act thus. For not only when he received, but even when he was deprived, he gives 
the greatest thanks to God saying, “The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away; may the name of the Lord 
be blessed for ever.” But if it is right to give thanks for both these even separately, and deprivation is not 
the less serviceable than bestowal; what excusableness should we have, tell me, in recompensing in a 
contrary spirit, and being impatient with Him when we ought to worship, who is so gentle, and loving and 
careful, who is wiser than every Physician, and more full of affection than any father, juster than any 
judge, and more anxious than any husbandman, in healing these souls of ours? What then could be more 
insane and senseless than they who in the midst of so great good order, say that we are deprived of the 
providence of God? For just as if some one were to contend that the soul was murky and cold, he would 
produce an example of extreme insanity, by his opinion; so if any one doubts about the providence of God, 
much rather is he liable to charges of madness. 


Not so manifest is the Sun, as the providence of God is clear. But nevertheless some dare to say that 
Demons administer our affairs. What can I do? Thou hast a loving Master. He chooses rather to be 
blasphemed by thee through these words, than to commit thine affairs to the Demons and persuade thee 
by the reality how Demons administer. For then thou wouldest know their wickedness well by the 
experience of it. But rather indeed now it is possible to set it before you as it were by a certain small 
example. Certain men possessed of Demons coming forth out of the tombs met Christ, and the Demons 
kept beseeching him to suffer them to enter the herd of swine. And he suffered them, and they went away, 
and straightway precipitated them all headlong. Thus do Demons govern; and yet to them the swine were 
of no particular account, but with thee there is ever a warfare without a truce, and an implacable fight, 
and undying hatred. And if in the case of those with whom they had nothing in common they did not even 
endure that they should be allowed a brief breathing space of time: if they had gotten unto their power us 
their enemies who are perpetually stinging them what would they not have done? and what incurable 
mischief would they not have accomplished? For for this reason God let them fall upon the herd of swine, 
in order that in the case of the bodies of irrational animals thou mayest learn their wickedness, and that 
they would have done to the possessed the things which they did to the swine, had not the demoniacs in 
their very madness experienced the providence of God, is evident to all: and now therefore when thou 
seest a man excited by a Demon, worship the Master. Learn the wickedness of the Demons. For it is 
possible to see both things in the case of these Demons, the lovingkindness of God, and the evil of the 
Demons. The evil of the Demons when they harass and disturb the soul of the demented: and the 
lovingkindness of God whenever he restrains and hinders so savage a Demon, who has taken up his abode 
within, and desires to hurl the man headlong, and does not allow him to use his own power to the full, but 
suffers him to exhibit just so much strength, as both to bring the man to his senses, and make his own 
wickedness apparent. Dost thou wish to form another example to see once more how a Demon arranges 
matters when God allows him to use his own power? Consider the herds, the flocks of Job, how in one 
instant of time he annihilated all, consider the pitiable death of the children, the blow that was dealt to his 
body: and thou shalt see the savage and inhuman and unsparing character of the wickedness of the 
Demons, and from these things thou shalt know clearly that if God had entrusted the whole of this world 
to their authority, they would have confused and disturbed everything, and would have assigned to us 
their treatment of the swine, and of those herds, since not even for a little breathing space of time could 
they have endured to spare us our salvation. If Demons were to arrange affairs, we should be in no better 
condition than possessed men, yea rather we should be worse than they. For God did not give them over 
entirely to the tyranny of the Demons, otherwise they would suffer far worse things than these which they 
now suffer. And I would ask this of those who say these things, what kind of disorder they behold in the 
present, that they set down all our affairs to the arrangement of Demons? And yet we behold the sun for 
so many years proceeding day by day in regular order, a manifold band of stars keeping their own order, 
the courses of the moon unimpeded, an invariable succession of night and day, all things, both above and 
below, as it were in a certain fitting harmony, yea rather even far more, and more accurately each keeping 
his own place, and not departing from the order which God who made them ordained from the beginning. 


7. And what is the use of all this, says one, when the heaven indeed, and sun, and moon, and the band of 
stars, and all the rest keep much good order, but our affairs are full of confusion and disorder. What kind 
of confusion, O man, and disorder? A certain one, says he, is rich, and overbearing, He is rapacious and 
covetous, he drains the substance of the poor day by day, and suffers no terrible affliction. Another lives in 
forbearance, self-restraint, and uprightness, and is adorned with all other good qualities, and is chastened 
with poverty and disease, and extremely terrible afflictions. Are these then the matters which offend thee? 
Yes, these, says he. If then thou seest both of the rapacious, many chastened, and of those living 
virtuously, yea some even enjoying countless goods, why dost thou not abandon thine opinion, and be 
content with the Almighty? Because it is this very thing which offends me more. For why when there are 
two evil men, is one chastened, and another gets off, and escapes; and when there are two good men, one 
is honoured, and the other continues under punishment? And this very thing is a very great work of God’s 
providence. For if he were to chasten all the evil men, here; and were to honour here all the good men, a 
day of judgment were superfluous. Again if he were to chasten no wicked man, nor were to honour any of 
the good, then the base would become baser and worse, as being more careless than the excellent, and 
they who were minded to blaspheme would accuse God all the more, and say that our affairs were 
altogether deprived of his providence. For if when certain evil men are chastened, and certain good men 
punished, they likewise say that human affairs are subject to no providence; if even this did not happen 
what would they not say? and what words would they not send forth? On this account some of the wicked 
he chastens, and some he does not chasten and some of the good he honours and some he does not 
honour. He does not chasten all, in order that he may persuade thee, that there is a Resurrection. But he 
chastens some in order that he may make the more careless, through fear by means of the punishment of 
the others, more in earnest. Again he honours certain of the good, in order that he may lead on others by 
his honours to emulate their virtue. But he does not honour all, in order that thou mayest learn that there 
is another season for rendering to all their recompense. For if indeed all were to receive their deserts 
here, they would disbelieve the account of the Resurrection. But if no one were to receive his desert here, 
the majority would become more careless. On this account some he chastens, and others he does not 
chasten, profiting both those who are chastened, and those who are not chastened. For he separates their 
wickedness from those, and he makes the others by their punishment, more self-restrained. And this is 
manifest from what Christ himself said. For when they announced to him that a tower had been brought to 
the ground, and had buried certain men, he saith to them “What think ye? that these men were sinners 
only? I say to you nay, but if ye do not repent ye also shall suffer the same thing.” 


Dost thou see how those perished on account of their sin, and the rest did not escape on account of their 
righteousness, but in order that they might become better by the punishment of the others? Were not then 
the chastened unjustly dealt with says one? For they could without being chastened themselves become 
better by the punishment of others. But if He had known that they would become better from penitence 
God would not have chastened them. For if when he foresaw that many would profit nothing from his 
longsuffering, he nevertheless bears with them, with much tolerance, fulfilling his own part, and affording 
them an opportunity of coming out of their own senselessness to their sober senses one day; how could he 
deprive those who were about to become better from the punishment of others, of the benefit of 
repentance? So that they are in no way unjustly treated, both their evil being cut off by their punishment, 
and their chastening is to be lighter there, because they suffered here beforehand. Again, they who were 
not chastened are in no way unjustly treated; for it was possible for them, had they wished, to have used 
the longsuffering of God, to accomplish a most excellent change, and wondering at his tolerance, to have 
become ashamed at his exceeding forbearance, and one day to have gone over to virtue, and to have 
gained their own salvation by the punishment of others. But if they remain in wickedness, God is not to 
blame, who on this account was longsuffering, that he might recover them, but they are unworthy of 
pardon, who did not rightly use the longsuffering of God: and it is not only possible to use this argument 
as a reason why all the wicked are not chastened here, but another also not less than this. Of what kind 
then is this? That if God brought upon all, the chastenings which their sins deserved, our race would have 
been carried off, and would have failed to come down to posterity. And in order that thou mayest learn 
that this is true, hear the prophet saying “If Thou observedst iniquity O Lord, who shall stand?” And if it 
seems good to thee to investigate this saying, leaving the accurate enquiry into the life of each, alone: 
(For it is not possible even to know all that has been accomplished by each man) let us bring forward 
those sins which all, without contradiction, commit: and from these it will be plain and manifest to us, that 
if we were chastened for each of our sins, we should long ago have perished. He who has called his 
brother fool, “is liable to the hell of fire” saith He. Is there then any one of us who has never sinned this 
sin? What then? ought he to be straightway carried off? Therefore we should have been all carried off and 
would have disappeared, long ago, indeed very long ago. Again he who swears, saith he, even if he fulfil 
his oath, doeth the works of the wicked one. Who is there then, who has not sworn? Yea rather who is 
there who has never sworn falsely? He who looketh on a woman, saith he, with unchaste eyes, is wholly an 
adulterer, and of this sin any one would find many guilty. When then these acknowledged sins are such 
and so insufferable, and each of these of itself brings upon us inevitable chastisement, if we were to 
reckon up the secret sins committed by us, then we shall see especially that the providence of God does 
not bring upon us punishment for each sin. So that when thou seest anyone rapacious, covetous, and not 
chastened, then do thou unfold thine own conscience; reckon up thine own life, go over the sins which 
have been committed and thou shalt learn rightly that in thine own case first, it is not expedient to be 
chastened for each of thy sins: for on this account the majority make reckless utterances, since they do 
not look on their own case before that of others, but we all leaving our own alone, examine that of the 


rest. But let us no longer do this, but the reverse, and if thou seest any righteous man chastened, 
remember Job: for if any one be righteous, he will not be more righteous than that man, nor within a small 
distance of approaching him. And if he suffer countless ills, he has not yet suffered so much, as that man. 


8. Taking this then into thy mind, cease charging the master; learning that it is not by way of deserting 
him does God let such an one suffer ill, but through desire to crown him, and make him more 
distinguished. And if thou seest a sinner punished, remember the paralytic who passed thirty eight years 
on his bed. For that that man was delivered over then to that disease through sin, hear Christ saying 
“Behold thou art made whole; sin no more lest a worse thing happen to thee.” For either when we are 
chastened, we pay the penalty of our sins, or else we receive the occasion of crowning if, when we live in 
rectitude, we suffer ill. So that whether we live in righteousness, or in sins, chastening is a useful thing 
for us, sometimes making us more distinguished, sometimes rendering us more self-controlled, and 
lightening our punishment to come for us. For that it is possible that one chastened here, and bearing it 
thankfully should experience milder punishment there hear St. Paul saying “For this reason many are 
weak and sickly, and some sleep. For if we judged ourselves, we should not be judged. But when we are 
judged we are corrected by the Lord, that we should not be condemned with the world.” Knowing all 
these things therefore, Let us both moralize in this way on the providence of God, and stop the mouths of 
the gainsayers. And if any of the events which happen pass our understanding, let us not from this 
consider that our affairs are not governed by providence, but perceiving His providence in part, in things 
incomprehensible let us yield to the unsearchableness of His wisdom. For if it is not possible for one not 
conversant with it to understand a man’s art, much rather is it impossible for the human understanding to 
comprehend the infinity of the providence of God. “For his judgments are unsearchable and his ways past 
finding out.” But nevertheless from small portions we gain a clear and manifest faith about the whole, we 
give thanks to him for all that happens. For there is even another consideration that cannot be 
contradicted, for those who wish to moralize about the providence of God. For we would ask the 
gainsayers, is there then a God? and if they should say there is not, let us not answer them. For just as it 
is worthless to answer madmen, so too those who say there is no God. For if a ship having few sailors, and 
passengers, would not be conducted safely for one mile even, without the hand which guides it, much 
more, such a world as this, having so many persons in it, composed of different elements, would not have 
continued so long a time, were there not a certain providence presiding over it, both governing, and 
continually maintaining this whole fabric, and if in shame, through the common opinion of all men, and 
the experience of affairs, they confess that there is a God, let us say this to them. If there is a God, as 
indeed there is, it follows that He is just, for if He is not just neither is He God, and if He is just He 
recompenses to each according to their desert. But we do not see all here receiving according to their 
desert. Therefore it is necessary to hope for some other requital awaiting us, in order that by each one 
receiving according to his desert, the justice of God may be made manifest. For this consideration does 
not only contribute to our wisdom about providence alone, but about the Resurrection; and let us teach 
others, and let us do all diligence to shut the mouths of them who rave against the master, and let us 
ourselves glorify him in all things. For thus shall we win more of his care, and enjoy much of his influence, 
and thus shall we be able to escape from real evil, and obtain future good, through the grace and 
lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, By whom and with whom be glory to the Father, with the Holy 
Spirit, now and always, for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY II 


AGAINST THOSE WHO OBJECT BECAUSE THE DEVIL HAS NOT BEEN PUT OUT OF THE WORLD: AND TO PROVE 
THAT HIS WICKEDNESS DOES NO HARM TO US—IF WE TAKE HEED: AND CONCERNING REPENTANCE 


1. When Isaac, in old time, was desirous to eat a meal at the hands of his son, he sent his son forth from 
the house to the chace. But when this Isaac was desirous to accept a meal at my hands he did not send me 
forth from the house, but himself ran to our table. What could be more tenderly affectionate than he? 
What more humble? who thought fit to shew his warm love thus, and deigned to descend so far. On this 
account surely, we also having spent the tones of our voice, and the strength of our feet over the morning 
discourse, when we saw his fatherly face, forgot our weakness, lay aside our fatigue, were uplifted with 
pleasure; we saw his illustrious hoary head, and our soul was filled with light. On this account too, we set 
out our table with readiness, in order that he should eat and bless us. There is no fraud and guile, here, as 
there was then, there. One indeed was commanded to bring the meal—but another brought it. But I was 
commanded to bring it, and brought it too. Bless me then, O my father, with spiritual blessing, which we 
all also pray ever to receive, and which is profitable not only to thee, but also to me, and to all these. 
Entreat the common master of us all, to prolong thy life to the old age of Isaac. For this is both for me, 
and for these, more valuable, and more needful than the dew of heaven, and the fatness of the earth. 


But it is time to proceed to set out our table; what then is this? The remains of what was lately said with a 
view to our love of you. For still—still—we renew our discourse concerning the Devil, which we started 
two days ago, which we also addressed to the initiated, this morning when we discoursed to them about 
renunciation, and covenant. And we do this, not because our discourse about the Devil is sweet to us, but 
because the doctrine about him is full of security for you. For he is an enemy and a foe, and it is a great 
security to know clearly, the tactics of your enemies. We have said lately, that he does not overcome by 
force, nor by tyranny, nor through compulsion, nor through violence. Since were this so, he would have 


destroyed all men. And in testimony of this we brought forward the swine, against which the Demons 
were unable to venture anything, before the permission of the Master. The herds and flocks of Job. For not 
even did the Devil venture to destroy these, until he received power from above. We learned therefore this 
one thing first, that he does not overcome us by force, or by compulsion; next after that, we added that 
even when he overcomes by deceitfulness, not thus does he get the better of all men, Then again we 
brought that athlete Job, himself into the midst, against whom he set countless schemes going, and not 
even thus got the better of him, but withdrew defeated. One question still remains. What then is this 
matter? That if he does not overcome says one, by force, yet by deceitfulness. And on this account it were 
better that he should be destroyed. For if Job got the better of him, yet Adam was deceived and 
overthrown. Now if once for all he had been removed from the world, Adam would never have been 
overthrown. But now he remains, and is defeated indeed by one, but gets the better of many. Ten 
overcame him, but he himself overcomes and wrestles down ten thousand and if God took him away from 
the world, these ten thousand would not have perished. What then shall we say to this? That first of all 
they who overcame are more valuable far than they who are defeated, even if the latter be more, and the 
former less. “For better is one,” saith he “that doeth the will of God than ten thousand transgressors.” And 
next, that if the antagonist were taken away he who overcomes is thereby injured. For if thou lettest the 
adversary remain, the more slothful are injured, not on account of the more diligent, but by their own 
slothfulness; whereas if thou takest away the antagonist, the more diligent are betrayed on account of the 
slothful, and neither exhibit their own power, nor win crowns. 


2. Perhaps ye have not yet understood what has been said. Therefore it is necessary that I should say it 
again more clearly. Let there be one antagonist. But let there be also two athletes about to wrestle against 
him, and of these two athletes let one be consumed with gluttony, unprepared, void of strength, nerveless; 
but the other diligent, of good habit, passing his time in the wrestling school, in many gymnastic 
exercises, and exhibiting all the practice which bears upon the contest. If then thou takest away the 
antagonist, which of these two hast thou injured? The slothful, pray, and unprepared, or the earnest one 
who has toiled so much? It is quite clear that it is the earnest one: For the one indeed is wronged by the 
slothful, after the antagonist has been taken away. But the slothful, while he remains, is no longer injured 
on account of the earnest. For he has fallen, owing to his own slothfulness. 


I will state another solution of this question, in order that thou mayest learn, that the Devil does not 
injure, but their own slothfulness everywhere overthrows those who do not take heed. Let the Devil be 
allowed to be exceeding wicked, not by nature, but by choice and conviction. For that the Devil is not by 
nature wicked, learn from his very names. For the Devil, the slanderer that is, is called so from 
slandering; for he slandered man to God saying “Doth Job reverence thee for nought? but put out thine 
hand, and touch what he hath, see if he will not blaspheme thee to thy face.” He slandered God again to 
man saying “Fire fell from heaven and burnt up the sheep.” For he was anxious to persuade him, that this 
warfare was stirred up from above, out of the heavens, and he set the servant at variance with the master, 
and the master with his servant; rather he did not set them at variance, but attempted to indeed, but was 
not able, in order that whenever thou mayest set another servant at variance with his master, Adam with 
God, and believing the Devil’s slander, thou mayest learn that he gained strength, not owing to his own 
power but from that man’s slothfulness and carelessness. He is called the Devil therefore on that account. 
But to slander, and to refrain from slander is not natural, but an action which takes place and which 
ceases to take place, occurring and ceasing to occur. Now such things do not reach the rank of the nature 
or of the essence of a thing. I know that this consideration about essence and accident is hard to be 
grasped by many. But there are they who are able to lend a finer ear, wherefore also we have spoken 
these things. Do you wish that I should come to another name? You shall see that that also is not a name 
which belongs to his essence or nature. He is called wicked. But his wickedness is not from his nature, but 
from his choice. For even this at one time is present, at another time is absent. Do not thou then say this 
to me that it always remains with him. For it was not indeed with him at the beginning, but afterwards 
came upon him; wherefore he is called apostate. Although many men are wicked, he alone is called 
wicked by pre-eminence. Why then is he thus called? Because though in no way wronged by us, having no 
grudge whether small or great, when he saw mankind had in honour, he straightway envied him his good. 
What therefore could be worse than this wickedness, except when hatred and war exist, without having 
any reasonable cause. Let the Devil then be let alone, and let us bring forward the creation, in order that 
thou mayest learn that the Devil is not the cause of ills to us, if we would only take heed: in order that 
thou mayest learn that the weak in choice, and the unprepared, and slothful, even were there no Devil, 
falls, and casts himself into many a depth of evil. The Devil is evil. I know it myself and it is acknowledged 
by all, yet give heed strictly to the things which are now about to be said. For they are not ordinary 
matters, but those about which many words, many times, and in many places arise, about which there is 
many a fight and battle not only on the part of the faithful against unbelievers but also on the part of the 
faithful against the faithful. For this is that which is full of pain. 


3. The Devil then is acknowledged, as I said, to be evil by all. What shall we say about this beautiful and 
wondrous creation? Pray is the creation too, wicked? and who is so corrupt, who so dull, and demented as 
to accuse the creation? what then shall we say about this? For it is not wicked, but is both beautiful and a 
token of the wisdom and power and lovingkindness of God. Hear at least how the prophet marvels at it, 
saying, “How are thy works magnified O Lord! in wisdom Thou hast made them all.” He did go through 
them one by one, but withdrew before the incomprehensible wisdom of God. And that he has made it thus 


beautiful and vast hear a certain one saying, “From the vastness and beauty of the creatures, the 
originator of them is proportionably seen.” Hear too Paul saying, “For the invisible things of Him, since 
the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being perceived through the things that are made.” For each of 
these by which he spake declared that the creation leads us to the knowledge of God, because it causes us 
to know the Master fully. What then? If we see this beautiful and wondrous creation itself becoming a 
cause of impiety to many, shall we blame it? In no wise, but them who were unable to use the medicine 
rightly. Whence then is this which leads us to the knowledge of God, a cause of impiety? “The wise” saith 
he “were darkened in their understandings, and worshipped and served the creature more than the 
creator.” The Devil is nowhere here, a Demon is nowhere here, but the creation alone is set before us, as 
the teacher of the knowledge of God. How then has it become the cause of impiety? Not owing to its own 
nature, but owing to the carelessness of those who do not take heed. What then? Shall we take away even 
the creation? tell me. 


And why do I speak about the creation? Let us come to our own members. For even these we shall find to 
be a cause of destruction if we do not take heed, not because of their own nature, but because of our 
sloth. And look; an eye was given, in order that thou mayest behold the creation and glorify the Master. 
But if thou dost not use the eye well, it becomes to thee the minister of adultery. A tongue has been given, 
in order that thou mayest speak well, in order that thou mayest praise the Creator. But if thou givest not 
excellent heed, it becomes a cause of blasphemy to thee. And hands were given thee that thou mayest 
stretch them forth unto prayer. But if thou are not wary, thou stretchest them out unto covetousness. Feet 
were given in order that thou mayest run unto good works, but if thou art careless thou wilt cause wicked 
works by means of them: Dost thou see that all things hurt the weak man? Dost thou see that even the 
medicines of salvation inflict death upon the weak, not because of their own nature but because of his 
weakness? God made the heaven in order that thou mayest wonder at the work, and worship the master. 
But others leaving the creator alone, have worshipped the heaven; and this from their own carelessness 
and senselessness. But why do I speak of the creation? assuredly what could be more conducive to 
salvation than the Cross? But this Cross has become an offence to the weak. “For the word of the Cross is 
to them that are perishing, foolishness: but to those which are being saved, it is the power of God.” And 
again, “we preach Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumbling-block and unto Gentiles foolishness.” What 
could be more fit for teaching than Paul, and the apostles? But the Apostles became a savour of death to 
many. He says at least “to one a savour from death unto death: to the other a savour from life unto life.” 
Dost thou see that the weak is hurt even by Paul, but the strong is injured not even by the Devil? 


4. Dost thou wish that we should exercise the argument in the case of Jesus Christ? What is equal to that 
salvation? what more profitable than that presence? But this very saving presence, so profitable, became 
an additional means of chastening to many. “For for judgment” saith he “came I into this world, that they 
which see not may see, and that they which see may become blind.” What dost thou say? The light became 
a cause of blindness? The light did not become a cause of blindness, but the weakness of the eyes of the 
soul was not able to entertain the light. Thou hast seen that a weak man is hurt on all sides, but the strong 
is benefited on all sides. For in every case, the purpose is the cause, in every case the disposition is 
master. Since the Devil, if thou wouldest understand it, is even profitable to us, if we use him aright, and 
benefits us greatly, and we gain no ordinary advantages; and this, we shewed in a small degree from the 
case of Job. And it is possible also to learn this from Paul: for writing about the fornicator he thus speaks 
“Deliver such an one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved.” Behold 
even the Devil has become a cause of salvation, but not because of his own disposition, but because of the 
skill of the Apostle. For as the physicians taking serpents and cutting off their destructive members, 
prepare medicines for antidotes; so also did Paul. He took whatever was profitable of the chastening that 
proceeds from the Devil, and left the rest alone; in order that thou mayest learn that the Devil is not the 
cause of salvation, but that he hasted to destroy and devour mankind. But that the Apostle through his 
own wisdom cut his throat: hear in the second epistle to the Corinthians, what he saith about this very 
fornicator, “confirm your love towards him,” “lest by any means such an one should be swallowed up by 
over much sorrow.” And, “we be taken advantage of by Satan.” We have snatched beforehand the man 
from the gullet of the wild beast, he saith. For the Apostle often used the Devil as an executioner. For the 
executioners punish those who have done wrong, not as they choose, but as the judges allow. For this is 
the rule for the executioner, to take vengeance, giving heed to the command of the judge. Dost thou see to 
what a dignity the Apostle mounted? He who was invested with a body, used the bodiless as an 
executioner; and that which their common master saith to the Devil, concerning Job: charging him thus, 
“Touch his flesh, but thou shalt not touch his life;” giving him a limit, and measure of vengeance, in order 
that the wild beast might not be impetuous and leap upon him too shamelessly; this too the Apostle does. 
For delivering the fornicator over to him he says “For the destruction of the flesh,” that is “thou shalt not 
touch his life.” Dost thou see the authority of the servant? Fear not therefore the Devil, even if he be 
bodiless: for he has come in contact with him. And nothing is weaker than he who has come into such 
contact even though he be not invested with a body, as then nothing is stronger than he who has boldness 
even though he bear about a mortal body. 


5. All these things have been now said by me, not in order that I may discharge the Devil from blame, but 
that I may free you from slothfulness. For he wishes extremely to attribute the cause of our sins to 
himself, in order that we being nourished by these hopes, and entering on all kinds of evil, may increase 
the chastening in our own case, and may meet with no pardon from having transferred the cause to him. 


Just as Eve met with none. But let us not do this. But let us know ourselves. Let us know our wounds. For 
thus shall we be able to apply the medicines. For he who does not know his disease, will give no care to 
his weakness. We have sinned much: I know this well. For we are all liable for penalties. But we are not 
deprived of pardon; nor shall we fall away from repentance for we still stand in the arena, and are in the 
struggles of repentance. Art thou old, and hast thou come to the last outlet of life? Do not consider even 
thus that thou hast fallen from repentance, nor despair of thine own salvation, but consider the robber 
who was freed on the cross. For what was briefer than that hour in which he was crowned? Yet 
notwithstanding even this was enough for him, for salvation. Art thou young? Do not be confident in thy 
youth, nor think that thou hast a very fixed term of life, “For the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in 
the night.” On this account he has made our end invisible, in order that we might make our diligence and 
our forethought plain. Dost thou not see men taken away prematurely day after day? On this account a 
certain one admonishes “make no tarrying to turn to the Lord and put not off from day to day,” lest at any 
time, as thou delayest, thou art destroyed. Let the old man keep this admonition, let the young man take 
this advice. Yea, art thou in security, and art thou rich, and dost thou abound in wealth, and does no 
affliction happen to thee? Still hear what Paul says “when they say peace and safety, then sudden 
destruction cometh upon them.” Affairs are full of much change. We are not masters of our end. Let us be 
masters of virtue. Our Master Christ is loving. 


6. Do you wish that I shall speak of the ways of repentance? They are many, and various, and different, 
and all lead to heaven. The first way of repentance is condemnation of sins. “Declare thou first thy sins 
that thou mayest be justified.” Wherefore also the prophet said “I said, I will speak out, my transgression 
to the Lord, and thou remittedst the iniquity of my heart.” Condemn thyself therefore for thy sins. This is 
enough for the Master by way of self-defence. For he who condemns his sins, is slower to fall into them 
again. Awake thy conscience, that inward accuser, in order that thou mayest have no accuser at the 
judgment seat of the Lord. This is one way of repentance, the best; and there is another not less than this, 
not to bear a grudge against thine enemies to overcome anger, to forgive the sins of our fellow-servants. 
For so will those which have been done against the master be forgiven us. See the second expiation of 
sins: “For if ye forgive” saith he, “your debtors, your Heavenly Father will also forgive you.” Dost thou 
wish to learn a third way of repentance? Fervent and diligent prayer, and to do this from the bottom of the 
heart. Hast thou not seen that widow, how she persuaded the shameless judge? But thou hast a gentle 
Master, both tender, and kind. She asked, against her adversaries, but thou dost not ask against thine 
adversaries, but on behalf of thine own salvation. And if thou wouldest learn a fourth way, I will say 
almsgiving. For this has a great power and unspeakable. For Daniel saith to Nebuchadnezzar when he had 
come to all kinds of evil, and had entered upon all impiety, “O King let my counsel be acceptable unto 
thee, redeem thy sins by almsgiving and thine iniquities by compassion on the poor.” What could be 
compared with this lovingkindness? After countless sins, after so many transgressions, he is promised that 
he will be reconciled with him he has come into conflict with if he will show kindness to his own fellow- 
servants. And modesty, and humility, not less than all words spoken, exhaust the nature of sins. And the 
publican is proof, being unable to declare his good deeds, in sight of all, bringing forward his humility, and 
laying aside the heavy burden of his sins. See we have shewn five ways of repentance: first the 
condemnation of sins, next the forgiveness of our neighbours’ sins, thirdly that which comes of prayer, 
fourth that which comes of almsgiving, fifth that which comes of humility. Do not thou then be lazy; but 
walk in all these day by day. For the ways are easy, nor canst thou plead poverty. And even if thou livest 
poorer than all, thou art able to leave thine anger, and be humble, and to pray fervently, and to condemn 
sins, and thy poverty is in no way a hindrance. And why do I speak thus, when not even in that way of 
repentance in which it is possible to spend money (I speak of almsgiving), not even there is poverty any 
hindrance to us from obeying the command? The widow who spent the two mites is a proof. Having 
learned then the healing of our wounds, let us constantly apply these medicines, in order that we may 
return to health and enjoy the sacred table with assurance; and with much glory, reach Christ the king of 
glory, and attain to everlasting good by the grace, and compassion, and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom and with whom be glory, power, honour, to the Father, together with the all holy, and 
good and quickening Spirit, now and always and for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY III 


THAT EVIL COMES OF SLOTH, AND VIRTUE FROM DILIGENCE, AND THAT NEITHER WICKED MEN, NOR THE DEVIL 
HIMSELF, ARE ABLE TO DO THE WARY MAN ANY HARM. THE PROOF OF THIS FROM MANY PASSAGES, AND 
AMONGST OTHERS FROM THOSE WHICH RELATE TO ADAM AND TO JOB 


1. The day before yesterday we set on foot our sermon concerning the Devil, out of our love for you. But 
others, the day before yesterday while these matters were being set on foot here, took their places in the 
theatre, and were looking on at the Devil’s show. They were taking part in lascivious songs; ye were 
having a share in spiritual music. They were eating of the Devil’s garbage: ye were feeding on spiritual 
unguents. Who pray decoyed them? Who pray separated them from the sacred flock? Did the Devil pray 
deceive them? How did he not deceive you? you and they are men alike; I mean as regards your nature. 
You and they have the same soul, you have the same desires, so far as nature is concerned. How is it then 
that you and they were not in the same place? Because you and they have not the same purpose. On this 
account they indeed are under deception, but you beyond deception. I do not say these things again as 
discharging the Devil from accusation, but as desiring earnestly to free you from sins. The Devil is wicked; 


I grant this indeed, but he is wicked for himself not towards us if we are wary. For the nature of 
wickedness is of this kind. It is destructive to those alone who hold to it. Virtue is the contrary. It is not 
only able to profit those who hold to it, but those nearest at hand too. And in order that thou mayest learn 
that evil is evil in itself, but good is also good to others, I provide thee with proverbial evidence: “My son” 
saith he “if thou art become evil, thou shall bear thine evils alone, but if wise, for thyself and thy 
neighbour.” 


They were deceived in the theatre, but ye were not deceived. This is the greatest proof of things, a clear 
testimony, and unquestionable reasoning, that in every case, the purpose is master. Do thou accordingly 
use this method of proof, and if thou seest a man living in wickedness, and exhibiting all kinds of evil; then 
blaming the providence of God, and saying that by the necessity of fortune and fate and through tyranny 
of Demons He gave us our nature, and on all sides shifting the cause from himself indeed, and 
transferring it to the creator who provides for all; silence his speech not by word, but by deed, shewing 
him another fellow servant living in virtue and forbearance. There is no need of long speeches, no need of 
a complex plan, nor even of syllogisms. By means of deeds the proof is brought about. He said to him: 
thou art a servant, and he is a servant; thou art a man and he is a man. Thou livest in the same world: 
thou art nourished with the same nourishment under the same heaven: How is it that thou art living in 
wickedness, he in virtue? on this account God allowed the wicked to be mingled with the good; and did 
not give one law to the wicked indeed, and appointed another world as a colony for the good, but mixed 
these and those; conferring great benefit. For the good appear more thoroughly approved when they are 
in the midst of those who try to hinder them from living rightly, and who entice them to evil, and yet keep 
hold of virtue. “For there must” he saith “be also heresies among you that they which are approved may 
be made manifest among you.” 


Therefore also on this account he has left the wicked to be in the world, in order that the good may shine 
the brighter. Dost thou see how great is the gain? But the gain is not owing to the wicked, but owing to 
the courage of the good. On this account also we admire Noe, not because he was righteous nor yet 
because he was perfect alone, but because in that perverse and wicked generation he preserved his 
virtue, when he had no pattern of virtue, when all men invited him to wickedness; and he went his whole 
way contrary to them, like some traveller, pursuing his way while the great multitude is being borne along 
vehemently. On this account he did not simply say “Noe was just, perfect,” but added “in his generation” 
in that perverse, that desperate generation, when there was no acquisition of virtue. To the good indeed 
then this was the gain from the wicked. Thus at all events, also trees tossed about by contrary winds, 
become stronger. And there is a gain to the wicked from their mixing with the good. They feel confusion, 
they are ashamed, they blush in their presence; and even if they do not abstain from evil, yet nevertheless 
they dare what they dare with secrecy. And this is no small thing not to have transgression publicly 
committed. For the life of the others becomes the accuser of the wickedness of these. Hear at least what 
they say about the righteous man. “He is grievous to us, even when beheld,” and it is no small beginning 
of amendment to be tormented at his presence. For if the sight of the righteous man did not torment 
them, this word would not have been uttered. But to be stung, and pinched in conscience at his presence, 
would be no little hindrance to indulging in wickedness with pleasure, Dost thou see how great is the gain 
both to the good from the wicked, and to the wicked from the good? On this account God has not set them 
apart, but allowed them to be mingled together. 


2. Let our argument also about the Devil be the same. For on this account He hath left him also to be 
here, in order that he might render thee the stronger, in order that he may make the athlete more 
illustrious, in order that the contests may be greater. When therefore any one says, why has God left the 
Devil here? say these words to him, because he not only does no harm to the wary and the heedful, but 
even profits them, not owing to his own purpose (for that is wicked), but owing to their courage who have 
used that wickedness aright. Since he even fixed upon Job not on this account that he might make him 
more illustrious, but in order that he might upset him. On this account he is wicked both because of such 
an opinion and such a purpose. But notwithstanding he did no harm to the righteous man, but he rather 
rejoiced in the conflict as we accordingly shewed. Both the Demon shewed his wickedness and the 
righteous man his courage. But he does upset many says one: owing to their weakness, not owing to his 
own strength: for this too has been already proved by many examples. Direct thine own intention aright 
then, and thou shalt never receive harm from any, but shall get the greatest gain, not only from the good 
but even from the wicked. For on this account, as I have before said, God has suffered men to be with one 
another, and especially the wicked with the good, in order that they may bring them over to their own 
virtue. Hear at least what Christ saith to his disciples, “The Kingdom of heaven is like unto a woman who 
took leaven and hid it in three measures of meal.” So that the righteous have the power of leaven, in order 
that they may transfer the wicked to their own manner of conduct. But the righteous are few, for the 
leaven is small. But the smallness in no way injures the lump, but that little quantity converts the whole of 
the meal to itself by means of the power inherent in it. So accordingly the power also of the righteous has 
its force not in the magnitude of their number, but in the grace of the Spirit. There were twelve Apostles. 
Dost thou see how little is the leaven? The whole world was in unbelief. Dost thou see how great is the 
lump? But those twelve turned the whole world to themselves. The leaven and the lump had the same 
nature but not the same manner of conduct. On this account he left the wicked in the midst of the good, 
that since they are of the same nature as the righteous they may also become of the same purpose. 


Remember these things. With these stop the mouths of the indolent, the dissolute, the slothful, the 
indisposed towards the labours of virtue, those who accuse their common Master. “Thou hast sinned” he 
saith “be still.” “Do not add a second more grievous sin.” It is not so grievous to sin, as after the sin to 
accuse the Master. Take knowledge of the cause of the sin, and thou wilt find that it is none other than 
thyself who hast sinned. Everywhere there is a need of a good intention. I have shewn you this not from 
simple reasoning only, but from the case of fellow-servants living in the world itself. Do thou also use this 
proof. Thus too our common master will judge us. Learn this method of proof, and no one will be able to 
reason with you. Is any a fornicator? Shew him another who is self-restrained. Is any covetous and 
rapacious? Shew him one who gives alms. Does he live in jealousy and envy? Shew him one clean from 
passion. Is he overcome by anger? Bring into the midst one who is living in wisdom, for we must not only 
have recourse to ancient example, but take our models from present times. For even to-day by the grace 
of God, good deeds are done not less than of old. Is a man incredulous? and does he think that the 
scriptures are false? Does he not believe that Job was such as he was? Shew him another man, emulating 
the life of that righteous person. Thus will the Master also judge us: He places fellow servants with fellow- 
servants, nor does he give sentence according to his own judgment, in order that no one may begin to say 
again, as that servant said, who was entrusted with the talent, and who instead of a talent brought the 
accusation. “Thou art an austere man.” For he ought to mourn, because he did not double the talent, but 
rendered his sin the more grievous, by adding to his own idleness, his accusation against the Master. For 
what saith he? “I knew thee that thou art an austere man.” O miserable, and wretched, ungrateful and 
lazy man! Thou oughtest to have accused thine own idleness, and to have taken away somewhat from thy 
former sin. But thou in bringing an account against the master hast doubled thy sin instead of doubling 
thy talent. 


3. On this account God places together servants and servants in order that the one set may judge the 
other, and that some being judged by the others may not be able for the future to accuse the master. On 
this account, he saith “The Son of Man cometh in the glory of his Father.” See the equality of the glory: he 
does not say in glory like to the glory of the Father, but in the glory of the Father, and will gather together 
all the nations. Terrible is the tribunal: terrible to the sinful, and the accountable. Since to those who are 
conscious to themselves of good works, it is desirable and mild. “And he will place the sheep on his right 
hand, and the kids on his left.” Both these and those are men. For what reason then are those indeed 
sheep but these kids? Not that thou mayest learn a difference in their nature, but the difference in their 
purpose. But for what reason are they who did not show compassion kids? Because that animal is 
unfruitful and is not able to contribute services, either by its milk, or by progeny, or by its hair, to those 
who possess it, being on all sides destitute of such a contribution as this, on account of the immaturity of 
its age. On this account he has called those who bear no fruit, by comparison, kids, but those on the right 
hand sheep. For from these the offering is great, both of their natural wool, their progeny, and their milk. 
What then does he say to them? “Ye saw me hungering and ye fed me, naked and ye clothed me, a 
stranger and ye took me in.” Again to those he says the contrary. And yet both these and those were alike 
men, both these and those received the same promises, the same rewards were assigned to both on doing 
right. The same person came both to these and to those, with the same nakedness: and to these and to 
those with the same hunger, and in the same way and a stranger. All things were alike to those and to 
these. 


How then was the end not the same? Because the purpose did not permit it. For this alone made the 
difference. On this account the one set went to Gehenna, but the other to the Kingdom. But if the Devil 
were the cause to them of their sins, these would not be destined to be chastened, when another sinned 
and drove them on. Dost thou see here both those who sin, and those who do good works? Dost thou see 
how on seeing their fellow-servants they were silenced? Come and let us bring our discourse to another 
example for thy benefit. There were ten virgins he says. Here again there are purposes which are upright, 
and purposes which are sinful, in order thou mayest see side by side, both the sins of the one and the 
good works of the others. For the comparison makes these things the plainer. And these and those were 
virgins; and these were five, and also those. All awaited the bridegroom. How then did some enter in, and 
others did not enter in? Because some indeed were churlish, and others were gentle and loving. Dost thou 
see again that the purpose determined the nature of the end, not the Devil? Dost thou see that the 
judgments were parallel, and that the verdict given proceeds from those who are like each other? Fellow- 
servants will judge fellow-servants. Dost thou wish that I should shew thee a comparison arising from 
contrasts? for there is one also from contrasts so that the condemnation may become the greater. “The 
men of Nineveh” he saith “shall rise up, and shall condemn this generation.” The judged are no longer 
alike, for the one are barbarians, the others are Jews. The one enjoyed prophetic teaching, the others 
were never partakers of a divine instruction. And this is not the only difference, but the fact that in that 
case a servant went to them, in this the master; and that man came and proclaimed an overthrow; but this 
man declared the glad tidings of a kingdom of heaven. Which of these was it the more likely, would 
believe? The barbarians, and ignorant, and they who had never partaken of divine teaching, or they who 
had from their earliest age been trained in prophetic books? To every one, it is plain, that the Jews would 
be more likely to believe. But the contrary took place. And these disbelieved the Master when he 
preached a kingdom of heaven, but those believed their fellow-servant when he threatened an overthrow: 
in order that their goodness, and these men’s folly might be manifested to a greater degree. Is there a 
Demon? a Devil? chance? or Fate? has not each become the cause to himself both of evil, and of virtue? 
For if they themselves were not to be liable to account, he would not have said that they shall judge this 


generation. Nor would he have said that the Queen of the South would condemn the Jews. For then indeed 
not only will one people condemn another people, but one man will often judge a whole people, when they 
who, it is allowed, might readily have been deceived, are found to remain undeceived, and they who ought 
in every way to have the advantage, turn out to be worsted. On this account, we made mention of Adam 
and of Job, for there is necessity to revert to that subject, so as to put the finish to our discourse. He 
attacked Adam indeed by means of mere words, but Job by means of deeds. For the one he denuded of all 
his wealth, and deprived of his children. But from this man he took not away anything, great or little of his 
possessions. But let us rather examine the very words and the method of the plot. “The serpent came” 
saith he “and said to the woman, What is it that God hath said, ye shall not eat of every tree which is in 
the garden?” Here it is a serpent; there a woman, in the case of Job: mean while great is the difference 
between the counsellors. The one is a servant, the other a partner of the man’s life. She is a helpmate, but 
the other is under subjection. Dost thou see how unpardonable this is? Eve indeed, the servant in 
subjection deceived: but him not even his partner, and helpmate could overthrow. But let us see what he 
saith. “What is this that God hath said, thou shalt not eat of every tree?” Assuredly indeed God did not say 
this but the opposite. See the villany of the Devil. He said that which was not spoken, in order that he 
might learn what was spoken. What then did the woman? She ought to have silenced him, she ought not 
to have exchanged a word with him. In foolishness she declared the judgment of the Master. Thereby she 
afforded the Devil a powerful handle. 


4. See what an evil it is to commit ourselves rashly to our enemies, and to conspirators against us. On this 
account Christ used to say, “Give not holy things to the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before the swine, 
lest they turn and rend you.” And this happened in the case of Eve. She gave the holy things to the dog, to 
the swine. He trod under foot the words: and turned and rent the woman. And see how he works evil. “Ye 
shall not die the death” saith he. 


Give me your attention on this point, that the woman was able to understand the deceit. For he 
immediately announced his enmity, and his warfare against God, he immediately contradicted Him. Let it 
be so. Before this thou declaredst the judgment to one who wished to learn it. After this why didst thou 
follow one who said the opposite? God said “ye shall die the death.” The Devil made answer to this and 
said “ye shall not die the death.” What could be clearer than this warfare? From what other quarter ought 
one to learn the enemy and the foe, than from his answer returned to God? She ought then immediately to 
have fled from the bait, she ought to have started back from the snare. “Ye shall not die the death,” saith 
he “for God knoweth, that on the day on which ye eat, your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as Gods. 
In hope of a greater promise she cast away the goods in her hand. He promised that he would make them 
Gods, and cast them down into the tyranny of death. Whence then O woman didst thou believe the Devil? 
What good didst thou discern? Was not the trustworthiness of the lawgiver sufficient to prove that the one 
was God, both creator and framer of the world, and the other the Devil and an enemy? And I do not say 
the Devil. Thou thoughtest that he was a mere serpent. Ought a serpent to claim such equality that thou 
shouldest tell him the Master’s judgment? Thou seest that it was possible to perceive the deceit, but she 
would not, and yet God gave many proofs of his own beneficence and shewed forth his care of his works. 
For he formed man, who had not existed before; and breathed a soul into him, and made him according to 
his image, making him ruler of all things upon the earth, and granted him a helpmate, planted Paradise, 
and having committed to him the use of the rest of the trees, refused him the taste of one only: and this 
very prohibition he made for man’s advantage. But the Devil manifested no good things by his deed, 
whether little, or great: but exciting the woman with mere words and puffing her up with vain hopes, thus 
he deceived her. But nevertheless she considered the Devil to be more worthy of credit than God, 
although God shewed forth his good will by his works. The woman believed in one who professed mere 
words, and nothing else. Dost thou see how, from folly alone and sloth, and not from force, the deceit 
happened? and in order that thou mayest learn it more clearly hear how the scripture accuses the woman: 
For it does not say, being deceived, but “seeing the tree that it was fair, she ate.” So that the blame 
belongs to her uncontrolled vision, not to the deceit alone which comes from the Devil. For she was 
defeated by yielding to her own desire, not by the wickedness. of the Demon. On this account she did not 
have the benefit of pardon, but though she said, “the serpent deceived me,” she paid the uttermost 
penalty. For it was in her power not to have fallen. And in order that thou mayest understand this more 
clearly, come, let us conduct our discourse to the case of Job; from the defeated to the vanquisher, from 
the conquered to the conqueror. For this man will give us greater zeal, so that we may raise our hands 
against the Devil. There he who deceived and conquered was a serpent; here the tempter was a woman, 
and she did not prevail: and yet at least she was far more persuasive than he. For to Job after the 
destruction of his wealth, after the loss of his children, after being stripped bare of all his goods, her wiles 
were added. But in the other case there was nothing of this kind. Adam did not suffer the destruction of 
his children, nor did he lose his wealth: he did not sit upon a dunghill, but inhabited a Paradise of luxury 
and enjoyed all manner of fruits, and fountains and rivers, and every other kind of security. Nowhere was 
there labour or pain, or despair and cares, or reproaches, and insults, or the countless ills which assailed 
Job: but nevertheless, when nothing of this kind existed, he fell and was overthrown. Is it not evident that 
it was on account of sloth? Even so therefore as the other, when all these things beset him, and weighed 
upon him, stood nobly and did not fall, is it not evident that his steadfastness was owing to his vigilance of 
soul? 


5. On both sides, beloved, reap the utmost gain, and avoid the imitation of Adam knowing how many ills 


are begotten of indolence: and imitate the piety of Job, learning how many glorious things spring from 
earnestness. Consider him, the conqueror throughout, and thou shalt have much consolation in all pain 
and peril. For as it were in the common theatre of the world that blessed and noble man stands forth, and 
by means of the sufferings which happened to him discourses to all to bear all things which befal them 
nobly, and never give in to the troubles which come upon them. For verily, there is no human suffering 
which cannot receive consolation from thence. For the sufferings which are scattered over the whole 
world, these came together, and bore down upon one body, even his. What pardon then shall there be for 
him who is unable to bear with thankfulness his share of the troubles which are brought upon him? Since 
he appears not bearing a part only, but the entire ills of all men, and in order that thou mayest not 
condemn the extravagance of my words, come, and let us take in hand severally the ills that came upon 
him, and bring forward this fulfilment of them. And if thou wishest, let us first bring forward that which 
seems to be the most unendurable of all, I mean poverty, and the pain which arises from it. For 
everywhere all men bewail this. What was poorer then than Job, who was poorer than the outcasts at the 
baths, and those who sleep in the ashes of the furnace, poorer in fact than all men? For these indeed have 
one ragged garment, but he sat naked, and had only the garment which nature supplies, the clothing of 
the flesh, and this the Devil destroyed on all sides, with a distressing kind of decay. Again these poor folk 
are at least under the roof of the porches at the baths, and are covered with a shelter. But he continued 
always to pass his nights in the open air, not having even the consolation of a bare roof. And, what is still 
greater, the fact that these are conscious of many terrible evils within themselves, but he was conscious of 
nothing against himself. For this is to be noticed in each of the things which happened to him, a thing 
which caused him greater pain, and produced more perplexity; the ignorance of the reason of what took 
place. These persons then, as I said, would have many things with which to reproach themselves. And this 
contributes no little to consolation in calamity; to be conscious in oneself of being punished justly. But he 
was deprived of this consolation, and while exhibiting a conversation full of virtue, endured the fate of 
those who had dared to do extreme wickedness. And these folk who are with us, are poor from the outset, 
and from the beginning are versed in calamity. But he endured calamity in which he was unversed, 
experiencing the immense change from wealth. As then the knowledge of the cause of what takes place, is 
the greatest consolation; so it is not less than this, to have been versed in poverty from the beginning, and 
so to continue in it. Of both these consolations that man was deprived, and not even then, did he fall away. 
Dost thou see him indeed come to extreme poverty, even in comparison with which it is impossible to find 
a fellow? For what could be poorer than the naked who has not even a roof over him? Yea rather not even 
was it in his power to enjoy the bare ground, but he sat upon the dunghill. Therefore whenever thou seest 
thyself come to poverty, consider the suffering of the just one, and straightway thou shalt rise up, and 
shake off every thought of despondency. This one calamity therefore seems to men to be the groundwork 
of all sufferings together. And the second after it, yea rather before it, is the affliction of the body. Who 
then was even so disabled? Who endured such disease? Who received or saw any one else receive so great 
an affliction? No one. Little by little his body was wasted, and a stream of worms on every side issued 
from his limbs, the running was constant, and the evil smell which surrounded him was strong, and the 
body being destroyed little by little, and decaying with such putrefaction, used to make food distasteful 
and hunger was to him strange and unusual. For not even was he able to enjoy the nourishment which 
was given to him. For saith he “I see my food to be loathsome.” Whenever then thou fallest into weakness, 
O man, remember that body and that saintly flesh. For it was saintly and pure, even when it had so many 
wounds. And if any one belong to the army, and then unjustly and without any reasonable pretext, be 
hanged upon the pillory, and has his sides rasped to pieces, let him not think the matter to be a reproach, 
nor let him give way to the pain when he thinks upon this saint. But this man, says one, has much comfort 
and consolation in knowing that God was bringing these sufferings upon him. This indeed especially 
troubled and disturbed him, to think that the just God who had in every way been served by him, was at 
war with him. And he was not able to find any reasonable pretext for what took place, since, when at least 
he afterwards learned the cause, see what piety he shewed, for when God said to him “Dost thou think 
that I have had dealings with thee in order that thou mightest appear righteous?” conscious-stricken he 
says “I will lay my hand upon my mouth, once have I spoken but to a second word I will not proceed,” and 
again “as far as the hearing of the ear I have heard thee before, but now mine eye hath seen thee, 
wherefore I have held myself to be vile, and am wasted away, and I consider myself to be earth and 
ashes.” 


6. But if thou thinkest that this is sufficient for consolation, thou wilt thyself also be able to experience 
this comfort. And even if thou dost not suffer any of these misfortunes at the hands of God but owing to 
the insolence of men; and yet givest thanks and dost not blaspheme him who is able to prevent them 
indeed, but who permits them for the sake of testing thee: just as they who suffer at the hands of God are 
crowned, so also thou shalt obtain the same reward, because thou hast borne nobly the calamities which 
were brought upon thee from men, and didst give thanks to him who was able indeed to hinder them, but 
not willing. 


Behold then! thou hast seen poverty and disease, and both in the extremest degree brought upon this just 
man. Dost thou wish that I should shew thee the warfare at nature’s hands, in such excessive degree 
waged then against this noble man? He lost ten children, the ten at one fell swoop, the ten in the very 
bloom of youth, ten who displayed much virtue, and that not by the common law of nature, but by a 
violent and pitiable death. Who could be able to recount so great a calamity? No one. Whenever therefore 
thou losest son and daughter together, have recourse to this just man, and thou shalt find altogether much 


comfort for thyself. Were these then the only misfortunes which happened to him? The desertion and 
treachery of his friends, and the gibes, and raillery, and the mockery and derision, and the tearing in 
pieces by all, was something intolerable. For the character of calamities is not of such a kind, that they 
who reproach us about our calamities are wont to vex our soul. Not only was there no one to soothe him 
but many even on many sides beset him with taunts. And thou seest him lamenting this bitterly, and 
saying “but even you too fell upon me.” And he calls them pitiless, and says “My neighbours have rejected 
me, and my servants spake against me, and I called the sons of my concubines, and they turned away 
from me.” “And others” saith he “sport upon me, and I became the common talk of all. And my very 
raiment” saith he “abhorred me.” These things at least are unbearable to hear, still more to endure in 
their reality, extreme poverty, and intolerable disease new and strange, the loss of children so many and 
so good, and in such a manner, reproaches and gibes, and insults from men. Some indeed mocked and 
some reproached and others despised; not only enemies, but even friends; not only friends, but even 
servants, and they not only mock and reproach, but even abhorred him, and this not for two or three, or 
ten days, but for many months; and (a circumstance which happened in that man’s case alone) not even 
had he comfort by night, but the delusions of terrors by night were a greater aggravation of his 
misfortunes by day. For that he endured more grievous things in his sleep, hear what he says “why dost 
thou frighten me in sleep, and terrify me in visions?” What man of iron, what heart of steel could have 
endured so many misfortunes? For if each of these was unbearable in itself, consider what a tumult their 
simultaneous approach excited. But nevertheless he bore all these, and in all that happened to him he 
sinned not, nor was there guile in his lips. 


7. Let the sufferings of that man then be the medicines for our ills, and his grievous surging sea the 
harbour of our sufferings, and in each of the accidents which befal us, let us consider this saint, and 
seeing one person exhausting the misfortunes of the universe, we shall conduct ourselves bravely in those 
which fall to our share, and as to some affectionate mother, stretching forth her hands on all sides, and 
receiving and reviving her terrified children, so let us always flee to this book, and even if the pitiable 
troubles of all men assail us, let us take sufficient comfort for all and so depart. And if thou sayest, he was 
Job, and for this reason bore all this, but I am not like him; thou suppliest me with a greater accusation 
against thyself and fresh praise of him. For it is more likely that thou shouldest be able to bear all this 
than he. Why pray? Because he indeed was before the day of grace and of the law, when there was not 
much strictness of life, when the grace of the Spirit was not so great, when sin was hard to fight against, 
when the curse prevailed and when death was terrible. But now our wrestlings have become easier, all 
these things being removed after the coming of Christ; so that we have no excuse, when we are unable to 
reach the same standard as he, after so long a time, and such advantage, and so many gifts given to us by 
God. Considering therefore all these things, that misfortunes were greater for him, and that when the 
conflict was more grievous, then he stripped for the contest; let us bear all that comes upon us nobly, and 
with much thankfulness, in order that we may be able to obtain the same crown as he, by the grace and 
lovingkindness of Jesus Christ our Lord, with whom be glory to the Father together with the Holy Spirit, 
now and always and for ever and ever. Amen. 


Homily On The Passage (Matt. XXVI. 19), “Father If It Be Possible Let This Cup Pass From 
Me,” etc., and Against Marcionists And Manichaeans 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM: 
TRANSLATED BY 
REV. W. R. W. STEPHENS, M.A., 
PREBENDARY OF CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL, AND RECTOR OF WOOLBEDING, SUSSEX. 


On the passage “Father if it be possible let this cup pass from me, nevertheless not as I will but as thou 
wilt:” and against Marcionists and Manichaeans: also, that we ought not to rush into danger, but to prefer 
the will of God before every other will. 


1. I lately inflicted a severe stroke upon those who are grasping and wish to overreach others; I did this 
not in order to wound them but in order to correct them; not because I hate the men, but because I detest 
their wickedness. For so the physician also lances the abscess, not as making an attack upon the suffering 
body, but as a means of contending with the disorder and the wound. Well to-day let us grant them a little 
respite, that they may recover from their distress, and not recoil from the remedy by being perpetually 
afflicted. Physicians also act thus; after the use of the knife they apply plasters and drugs, and let a few 
days pass whilst they devise things to allay the pain. Following their example let me today, devising means 
for them to derive benefit from my discourse, start a question concerning doctrine, directing my speech to 
the words which have been read. For I imagine that many feel perplexed as to the reason why these words 
were uttered by Christ: and it is probable also that any heretics who are present may pounce upon the 
words, and thereby upset many of the more simple-minded brethren. 


In order then to build a wall against their attack and to relieve those who are in perplexity from 
bewilderment and confusion, let us take in hand the words which have been cited, and dwell upon the 
passage, and dive into the depths of its meanings. For reading does not suffice unless knowledge also be 
added to it. Even as the eunuch of Candace read, but until one came who instructed him in the meaning of 
what he was reading he derived no great benefit from it. In order therefore that you may not be in the 
same condition attend to what is said, exert your understanding, let me have your mind disengaged from 
other thoughts, let your eye be quick-sighted, your intention earnest: let your soul be set free from worldly 
cares, that we may not sow our words upon the thorns, or upon the rock, or by the way side, but that we 
may till a deep and rich field, and so reap an abundant harvest. For if you thus attend to what is said you 
will render my labour lighter and facilitate the discovery of that which you are seeking. 


What then is the meaning of the passage which has been read “Father if it be possible let this cup pass 
from me?” What does the saying mean? For we ought to unlock the passage by first giving a clear 
interpretation of the words. What then does the saying mean? “Father if it be possible take away the 
cross.” How sayest thou? is he ignorant whether this be possible or impossible? Who would venture to say 
this? Yet the words are those of one who is ignorant: for the addition of the word “if,” is indicative of 
doubt: but as I said we must not attend to the words merely, but turn our attention to the sense, and learn 
the aim of the speaker, and the cause and the occasion, and by putting all these things together turn out 
the hidden meaning. The unspeakable Wisdom then, who knoweth the Father even as the Father knoweth 
the Son, how should he have been ignorant of this? For this knowledge concerning His passion was not 
greater than the knowledge concerning His essential nature, which He alone accurately knew. “For as the 
Father knoweth me” He says “even so know I the Father.” And why do I speak of the only begotten Son of 
God? For even the prophets appear not to have been ignorant of this fact, but to have known it clearly, and 
to have declared beforehand with much assurance that so it must come to pass, and would certainly be. 


Hear at least how variously all announce the cross. First of all the patriarch Jacob: for directing his 
discourse to Him he says “Out of a tender shoot didst thou spring up:” by the word shoot signifying the 
Virgin and the undefiled nature of Mary. Then indicating the cross he said “Thou didst lie down and 
slumber as a lion, and as a lion’s whelp; who shall raise him up?” Here he called death a slumbering and a 
sleep, and with death he combined the resurrection when he said “who shall raise him up?” No one indeed 
save he himself—wherefore also Christ said “I have power to lay down my life, and I have power to take it 
again,” and again “Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it up.” And what is meant by the 
words “thou didst lie down and slumber as a lion?” For as the lion is terrible not only when he is awake 
but even when he is sleeping, so Christ also not only before the cross but also on the cross itself and in 
the very moment of death was terrible, and wrought at that time great miracles, turning back the light of 
the sun, cleaving the rocks, shaking the earth, rending the veil, alarming the wife of Pilate, convicting 
Judas of sin, for then he said “I have sinned in that I have betrayed the innocent blood;” and the wife of 
Pilate declared “Have nothing to do with that just man, for I have suffered many things in a dream 


because of Him.” The darkness took possession of the earth, and night appeared at midday, then death 
was brought to nought, and his tyranny was destroyed: many bodies at least of the saints which slept 
arose. These things the patriarch declaring beforehand, and demonstrating that, even when crucified, 
Christ would be terrible, said “thou didst lie down and slumber as a lion.” He did not say thou shalt 
slumber but thou didst slumber, because it would certainly come to pass. For it is the custom of the 
prophets in many places to predict things to come as if they were already past. For just as it is impossible 
that things which have happened should not have happened, so is it impossible that this should not 
happen, although it be future. On this account they predict things to come under the semblance of past 
time, indicating by this means the impossibility of their failure, the certainty of their coming to pass. So 
also spake David, signifying the cross; “They pierced my hands and my feet.” He did not say they “shall 
pierce” but “they pierced” “they counted all my bones.” And not only does he say this, but he also 
describes the things which were done by the soldiers. “They parted my garments among themselves, and 
upon my vesture did they cast lots.” And not only this but he also relates they gave Him gall to eat, and 
vinegar to drink. For he says “they gave me gall for my food, and for my thirst they gave me vinegar to 
drink.” And again another one says that they smote him with a spear, for “they shall look on Him whom 
they pierced.” Esaias again in another fashion predicting the cross said “He was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter, and as a lamb before his shearer is dumb, so openeth he not his mouth.” “In his humiliation his 
judgment was taken away.” 


2. Now observe I pray how each one of these writers speaks as if concerning things already past, 
signifying by the use of this tense the absolute inevitable certainty of the event. So also David, describing 
this tribunal, said, “Why did the heathen rage and the people imagine vain things? The Kings of the earth 
stood up, and the rulers were gathered together against the Lord and against his Christ.” And not only 
does he mention the trial, and the cross, and the incidents on the cross, but also him who betrayed him, 
declaring that he was his familiar companion and guest. “For,” he saith, “he that eateth bread with me did 
magnify his heel against me.” Thus also does he foretell the voice which Christ was to utter on the cross 
saying “My God, My God why hast thou forsaken me?” and the burial also does he describe: “They laid me 
in the lowest pit, in dark places, and in the shadow of death.” And the resurrection: “thou shalt not leave 
my soul in hell, neither shalt thou suffer thy Holy One to see corruption;” and the ascension: “God has 
gone up with a merry noise, the Lord with the sound of the trump.” And the session on the right hand: 
“The Lord said to my Lord sit thou on my right hand until I make thy foes thy footstool.” But Esaias also 
declares the cause; saying, “for the transgressions of my people is He brought to death,” and because all 
have strayed like sheep, therefore is he sacrificed.” Then also he adds mention of the result, saying “by 
his stripes we have all been healed:” and “he hath borne the sins of many.” The prophets then knew the 
cross, and the cause of the cross and that which was effected by it, and the burial and the resurrection, 
and the ascension, and the betrayal, and the trial, and described them all with accuracy: and is He who 
sent them and commanded them to speak these things ignorant of them Himself? What reasonable man 
would say that? Seest thou that we must not attend merely to the words? For this is not the only 
perplexing passage, but what follows is more perplexing. For what does He say? “Father if it be possible 
let this cup pass from me.” Here he will be found to speak not only as if ignorant, but as if deprecating the 
cross: For this is what He says. “If it be permissible let me not be subjected to crucifixion and death.” And 
yet when Peter, the leader of the apostles, said this to Him, “Be it far from thee Lord, this shall not happen 
unto Thee,” He rebuked him so severely as to say; “get thee behind me Satan, thou art an offence unto 
me, for thou savourest not the things which be of God, but those which be of men:” although a short time 
before he had pronounced him blessed. But to escape crucifixion seemed to Him so monstrous a thing, 
that him who had received the revelation from the Father, him whom He had pronounced blessed, him 
who had received the keys of Heaven, He called Satan, and an offence, and accused him of not savouring 
the things which be of God because he said to Him, “Be it far from thee Lord, this shall never be unto 
Thee”—namely crucifixion. He then who thus vituperated the disciple, and poured such an invective upon 
him as actually to call him Satan (after having bestowed such great praise on him), because he said “avoid 
crucifixion,” how could He desire not to be crucified? and how after these things when drawing the 
picture of the good shepherd could He declare this to be the special proof of his virtue, that he should be 
sacrificed for the sake of the sheep, thus saying, “I am the good shepherd; the good shepherd layeth down 
his life for the sheep?” Nor did He even stop there, but also added, “but he that is an hireling and not the 
shepherd seeth the wolf coming and leaveth the sheep, and fleeth.” If then it is the sign of the good 
shepherd to sacrifice himself, and of the hireling to be unwilling to undergo this, how can He who calls 
Himself the good shepherd beseech that he may not be sacrificed? And how could He say “I lay down my 
life of myself”? For if thou layest down thy life of thyself, how canst thou beseech another that thou 
mayest not lay it down? And how is it that Paul marvels at Him on account of this declaration, saying 
“Who being in the form of God counted it not a prize to be on an equality with God, but emptied Himself 
taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men, and being found in fashion as a man he 
humbled himself, becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the cross.” And He Himself again 
speaks in this wise, “For this cause doth my Father love me, because I lay down my life that I may take it 
again.” For if He does not desire to lay it down, but deprecates the act, and beseeches the Father, how is it 
that He is loved on this account? For love is of those who are like minded. And how does Paul say again 
“Love one another even as Christ also loved us and gave Himself for us?” And Christ Himself when He 
was about to be crucified said “Father, the hour has come: glorify thy Son,” speaking of the cross as glory: 
and how then does He deprecate it here when He urges it there? For that the cross is glory listen to what 
the evangelist says “the Holy Ghost was not yet given, because Jesus was not yet glorified.” Now the 


hearing of this expression is “grace was not yet given because the enmity towards men was not yet 
destroyed by reason that the cross had not yet done its work.” For the cross destroyed the enmity of God 
towards man, brought about the reconciliation, made the earth Heaven, associated men with angels, 
pulled down the citadel of death, unstrung the force of the devil, extinguished the power of sin, delivered 
the world from error, brought back the truth, expelled the Demons, destroyed temples, overturned altars, 
suppressed the sacrificial offering, implanted virtue, founded the Churches. The cross is the will of the 
Father, the glory of the Son, the rejoicing of the Spirit, the boast of Paul, “for,” he says, “God forbid that I 
should boast save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The cross is that which is brighter than the sun, 
more brilliant than the sunbeam: for when the sun is darkened then the cross shines brightly: and the sun 
is darkened not because it is extinguished, but because it is overpowered by the brilliancy of the cross. 
The cross has broken our bond, it has made the prison of death ineffectual, it is the demonstration of the 
love of God. “For God so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten Son, that every one who believes 
in Him should not perish.” And again Paul says “If being enemies we were reconciled to God by the death 
of His Son.” The cross is the impregnable wall, the invulnerable shield, the safeguard of the rich, the 
resource of the poor, the defence of those who are exposed to snares, the armour of those who are 
attacked, the means of suppressing passion, and of acquiring virtue, the wonderful and marvellous sign. 
“For this generation seeketh after a sign: and no sign shall be given it save the sign of Jonas;” and again 
Paul says, “for the Jews ask for a sign and the Greeks seek wisdom, but we preach Christ crucified.” The 
cross opened Paradise, it brought in the robber, it conducted into the kingdom of Heaven the race of man 
which was about to perish, and was not worthy even of earth. So great are the benefits which have sprung 
and do spring from the cross, and yet doth He not desire to be crucified I ask? Who would venture to say 
this? And if He did not desire it who compelled Him, who forced Him to it? and why did He send prophets 
beforehand announcing that He would be crucified, if He was not to be, and did not wish to undergo it? 
And for what reason does He call the cross a cup, if He did not desire to be crucified? For that is the word 
of one who signifies the desire which he has concerning the act. For as the cup is sweet to those who are 
thirsty so also was crucifixion to Him: wherefore also He said “With desire have I desired to eat this 
Passover with you,” and this He meant not absolutely, but relatively, because after that evening the cross 
was awaiting Him. 


3. He then who calls the thing glory, and rebukes the disciple because he was trying to hinder Him, and 
proves that what constitutes the good shepherd is his sacrificing himself on behalf of the sheep, and 
declares that he earnestly longs for this thing, and willingly goes to meet it, how is it that He beseeches it 
may not come to pass? And if He did not wish it what difficulty was there in hindering those who came for 
that purpose? But in fact you behold Him hastening towards the deed. At least when they came upon Him 
He said “Whom seek ye?” and they replied “Jesus.” Then He saith to them “Lo! I am He: and they went 
backward and fell to the ground.” Thus having first crippled them and proved that He was able to escape 
their hands, He then surrendered Himself, that thou mightest learn that not by compulsion or force, or the 
tyrannical power of those who attacked Him, did He unwillingly submit to this, but willingly with purpose 
and desire, preparing for it a long time before. Therefore also were prophets sent beforehand, and 
patriarchs foretold the events, and by means of words and deeds the cross was prefigured. For the 
sacrifice of Isaac also signified the cross to us: wherefore also Christ said “Abraham your father rejoiced 
to see my glory and he saw it and was glad.” The patriarch then was glad beholding the image of the 
cross, and does He Himself deprecate it? Thus Moses also prevailed over Amalek when he displayed the 
figure of the cross: and one may observe countless things happening in the Old Testament descriptive by 
anticipation of the cross. For what reason then was this the case if He who was to be crucified did not 
wish it to come to pass? And the sentence which follows this is yet more perplexing. For having said “Let 
this cup pass from me He added “nevertheless not as I will but as Thou wilt.” For herein as far as the 
actual expression is concerned we find two wills opposed to one another: if at least the Father desires Him 
to be crucified, but He Himself does not desire it. And yet we everywhere behold Him desiring and 
purposing the same things as the Father. For when He says “grant to them, as I and Thou are one that 
they also may be one in us,” it is equivalent to saying that the purpose of the Father and of the Son is one. 
And when He says “The words which I speak I speak not myself, but the Father which dwelleth in me, He 
doeth these works,” He indicates the same thing. And when He says “I have not come of myself” and “I 
can of my own self do nothing” he does not say this as signifying that He has been deprived of authority, 
either to speak or to act (away with the thought!), but as desiring to prove the concord of his purpose, 
both in words and deeds, and in every kind of transaction, to be one and the same with the Father, as I 
have already frequently demonstrated. For the expression “I speak not of myself” is not an abrogation of 
authority but a demonstration of agreement. How then does He say here “Nevertheless not as I will but as 
Thou wilt”? Perhaps I have excited a great conflict in your mind, but be on the alert: for although many 
words have been uttered I know well that your zeal is still fresh: for the discourse is now hastening on to 
the solution. Why then has this form of speech been employed? Attend carefully, The doctrine of the 
incarnation was very hard to receive. For the exceeding measure of His lovingkindness and the magnitude 
of His condescension were full of awe, and needed much preparation to be accepted. For consider what a 
great thing it was to hear and to learn that God the ineffable, the incorruptible, the unintelligible, the 
invisible, the incomprehensible, in whose hand are the ends of the earth, who looketh upon the earth, and 
causeth it to tremble, who toucheth the mountains, and maketh them smoke, the weight of whose 
condescension not even the Cherubim were able to bear but veiled their faces by the shelter of their 
wings, that this God who surpasses all understanding, and baffles all calculation, having passed by angels, 
archangels, and all the spiritual powers above, deigned to become man, and to take flesh formed of earth 


and clay, and enter the womb of a virgin, and be borne there the space of nine months, and be nourished 
with milk, and suffer all things to which man is liable. Inasmuch then as that which was to happen was so 
strange as to be disbelieved by many even when it had taken place, He first of all sends prophets 
beforehand, announcing this very fact. For instance the patriarch predicted it saying “Thou didst spring 
from a tender shoot my son: thou didst lie down and slumber as a lion;” and Esaias saying “Behold the 
Virgin shall conceive and bear a son and they shall call His name Emmanuel;” and elsewhere again “We 
beheld Him as a young child, as a root in a dry ground;” and by the dry ground he means the virgin’s 
womb. And again “unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given,” and again “there shall come forth a rod 
out of the root of Jesse, and a flower shall spring out of his root.” And Baruch in the book of Jeremiah says 
“this is our God: no other shall be reckoned by the side of Him: He found out every path of knowledge and 
gave it to Jacob His servant, and Israel his beloved. After these things also He appeared upon the earth, 
and held converse with men.” And David signifying His incarnate presence said “He shall come down like 
the rain into a fleece of wool, and like the drop which distills upon the earth” because He noiselessly and 
gently entered into the Virgin’s womb. 


4. But these proofs alone did not suffice, but even when He had come, lest what had taken place should be 
deemed an illusion, He warranted the fact not only by the sight but by duration of time and by passing 
through all the phases incident to man. For He did not enter once for all into a man matured and 
completely developed, but into a virgin’s womb, so as to undergo the process of gestation and birth and 
suckling and growth, and by the length of the time and the variety of the stages of growth to give 
assurance of what had come to pass. And not even here were the proofs concluded, but even when 
bearing about the body of flesh He suffered it to experience the infirmities of human nature and to be 
hungry, and thirsty, and to sleep and feel fatigue; finally also when He came to the cross He suffered it to 
undergo the pains of the flesh. For this reason also streams of sweat flowed down from it and an angel 
was discovered strengthening it, and He was sad and down-cast: for before He uttered these words He 
said “my soul is troubled, and exceeding sorrowful ever unto death.” If then after all these things have 
taken place the wicked mouth of the devil speaking through Marcion of Pontus, and Valentinus, and 
Manichaeus of Persia and many more heretics, has attempted to overthrow the doctrine of the Incarnation 
and has vented a diabolical utterance declaring that He did not become flesh, nor was clothed with it, but 
that this was mere fancy, and illusion, a piece of acting and pretence, although the sufferings, the death, 
the burial, the thirst, cry aloud against this teaching; supposing that none of these things had happened 
would not the devil have sown these wicked doctrines of impiousness much more widely? For this reason, 
just as He hungered, as He slept, as He felt fatigue, as He ate and drank, so also did He deprecate death, 
thereby manifesting his humanity, and that infirmity of human nature which does not submit without pain 
to be torn from this present life. For had He not uttered any of these things, it might have been said that if 
He were a man He ought to have experienced human feelings. And what are these? in the case of one 
about to be crucified, fear and agony, and pain in being torn from present life: for a sense of the charm 
which surrounds present things is implanted in human nature: on this account wishing to prove the reality 
of the fleshly clothing, and to give assurance of the incarnation He manifests the actual feelings of man 
with full demonstration. 


This is one consideration, but there is another no less important. And what is this? Christ having come to 
earth wished to instruct men in all virtue: now the instructor teaches not only by word, but also by deed: 
for this is the teacher’s best method of teaching. A pilot for instance when he makes the apprentice sit by 
his side shows him how he handles the rudder, but he also joins speech to action, and does not depend 
upon words alone or example alone: in like manner also an architect when he has placed by his side the 
man who is intended to learn from him how a wall is constructed, shows him the way by means of action 
as well as by means of oral teaching; so also with the weaver, and embroiderer, and gold refiner, and 
coppersmith;—and every kind of art has teachers who instruct both orally and practically. Inasmuch then 
as Christ Himself came to instruct us in all virtue, He both tells us what ought to be done, and does it. 
“For,” he says, “he who does and teaches the same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven.” Now 
observe; He commanded men to be lowly-minded, and meek, and He taught this by His words: but see 
how He also teaches it by His deeds. For having said “Blessed are the poor in spirit, blessed are the 
meek,” He shows how these virtues ought to be practised. How then did He teach them? He took a towel 
and girded Himself and washed the disciples’ feet. What can match this lowliness of mind? for He teaches 
this virtue no longer by His words only but also by His deeds. Again He teaches meekness and 
forbearance by His acts. How so? He was struck on the face by the servant of the high priest, and said “If 
I have spoken evil bear witness of the evil: but if well why smitest thou me?” He commanded men to pray 
for their enemies: this also again He teaches by means of His acts: for when He had ascended the cross 
He said “Father forgive them for they know not what they do.” As therefore He commanded men to pray 
so does He Himself pray, instructing thee to do so by his own unflagging utterances of prayer. Again He 
commanded us to do good to those who hate us, and to deal fairly with those who treat us despitefully: 
and this He did by his own acts: for he cast devils out of the Jews, who said that He Himself was 
possessed by a devil, He bestowed benefits on His persecutors, He fed those who were forming designs 
against Him, He conducted into His kingdom those who were desiring to crucify Him. Again He said to 
His disciples “Get you no gold nor silver neither brass in your purses,” thus training them for poverty: and 
this also He taught by His example, thus saying, “Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of man hath not where to lay His head.” And He had neither table nor dwelling nor anything else 
of that kind: not because He was at a loss to obtain them, but because He was instructing men to go in 


that path. After the same manner then he taught them also to pray. They said to Him “Teach us to pray.” 
Therefore also He prays, in order that they may learn to pray. But it was necessary for them not merely to 
learn to pray but also how they ought to pray: for this reason He delivered to them a prayer in this form: 
“Our Father which art in Heaven hallowed be thy name, Thy kingdom come: Thy will be done, as in 
Heaven, so on earth. Give us this day our daily bread: and forgive us our debts as we also forgive our 
debtors: and lead us not into temptation:” that is into danger, into snares. Since then He commanded 
them to pray “lead us not into temptation,” He instructs them in this very precept by putting it in practice 
Himself, saying “Father if it be possible, let this cup pass away from me,” thus teaching all the saints not 
to plunge into dangers, not to fling themselves into them but to wait for their approach, and to exhibit all 
possible courage, only not to rush forwards themselves, or to be the first to advance against terrors. Why 
so, pray? both to teach us lowliness of mind, and also to deliver us from the charge of vainglory. On this 
account it is said also in this passage that when He had spoken these words “He went away and prayed:” 
and after He had prayed He speaks thus to His disciples “Could ye not watch with me one hour? Watch 
and pray that ye enter not into temptation.” Seest thou He not only prays but also admonishes? “For the 
Spirit indeed is willing,” He said, “but the flesh is weak.” Now this He said by way of emptying their soul 
of vanity, and delivering them from pride, teaching them self-restraint, training them to practice 
moderation. Therefore the prayer which He wished to teach them, He Himself also offered, speaking after 
the manner of men, not according to His Godhead (for the divine nature is impassable) but according to 
His manhood. And He prayed as instructing us to pray, and even to seek deliverance from distress; but, if 
this be not permitted, then to acquiesce in what seems good to God. Therefore He said “Nevertheless not 
as I will but as Thou wilt:” not because He had one will and the Father another; but in order that He might 
instruct men even if they were in distress and trembling, even if danger came upon them, and they were 
unwilling to be torn from present life, nevertheless to postpone their own will to the will of God: even as 
Paul also when he had been instructed practically exhibited both these principles; for he besought that 
temptations might be removed from him, thus saying “For this thing I besought the Lord thrice:” and yet 
since it did not please God to remove it, he says “Wherefore I take pleasure in infirmities, in insults, in 
persecutions.” But perhaps what I have said is not quite clear: therefore I will make it clearer. Paul 
incurred many dangers and prayed that he might not be exposed to them. Then he heard Christ saying 
“my grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength is made perfect in weakness.” As soon then as he saw 
what the will of God was, he in future submitted his will to God’s will. By means of this prayer then Christ 
taught both these truths, that we should not plunge into dangers, but rather pray that we may not fall into 
them; but if they come upon us we should bear them bravely, and postpone our own will to the will of God. 
Knowing these things then let us pray that we may never enter into temptation: but if we do enter it let us 
beseech God to give us patience and courage, and let us honour His will in preference to every will of our 
own. For then we shall pass through this present life with safety, and shall obtain the blessings to come: 
which may we all receive by the favour and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom be to the 
Father, together with the Holy Ghost, glory, might, honour, now and for ever world without end. Amen. 
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1. Having lately come across the incident of the paralytic who lay upon his bed beside the pool, we 
discovered a rich and large treasure, not by delving in the ground, but by diving into his heart: we found a 
treasure not containing silver and gold and precious stones, but endurance, and philosophy, and patience 
and much hope towards God, which is more valuable than any kind of jewel or source of wealth. For 
material riches are liable to the designs of robbers, and the tales of false accusers, and the violence of 
housebreakers, and the villany of servants, and when they have escaped all these things, they often bring 
the greatest ruin upon those who possess them by exciting the eyes of the envious, and consequently 
breeding countless storms of trouble. But the spiritual riches escape all these occasions of mischief and 
are superior to all abuse of this kind, laughing to scorn both robbers, and housebreakers, and slanderers, 
and false accusers and death itself. For they are not parted from the possessor by death, but on the 
contrary the possession becomes then more especially secured to the owners, and they accompany them 
on their journey to the other world, and are transplanted with them to the future life, and become 
marvellous advocates of those with whom they depart hence, and render the judge propitious to them. 


This wealth we found in great abundance stored in the soul of the paralytic. And you are witnesses who 
with great zeal drew up draughts of this treasure yet without exhausting it. For such is the nature of 
spiritual wealth; it resembles fountains of water, or rather exceeds their plenteousness, being most 
abundant when it has many to draw upon it. For when it enters into any man’s soul it is not divided, not 
diminished, but coming in its entireness to each remains continually unconsumed, being incapable of ever 
failing: which was just what took place at that time. For although so many have applied to the treasure, 
and all are drawing upon it as much as they can—but why do I speak of you, seeing that it has made 
countless persons rich from that time to the present day, and yet abides in its original perfection? Let us 
not then grow weary in having recourse to this source of spiritual wealth: but as far as possible let us now 
also draw forth draughts from it, and let us gaze upon our merciful Lord, gaze upon His patient servant. 
He had been thirty and eight years struggling with an incurable infirmity and was perpetually plagued by 
it, yet he did not repine, he did not utter a blasphemous word, he did not accuse his Maker, but endured 
his calamity bravely and with much meekness. And whence is this manifest? you say: for Scripture has not 
told us anything clearly concerning his former life, but only that he had been thirty-eight years in his 
infirmity; it has not added a word to prove that he did not show discontent, or anger or petulance. And yet 
it has made this plain also, if any one will pay careful attention to it, not looking at it curiously and 
carelessly. For when you hear that on the approach of Christ who was a stranger to him, and regarded 
merely as a man, he spoke to him with such great meekness, you may be able to perceive his former 
wisdom. For when Jesus said to him “Wilt thou be made whole?” he did not make the natural reply “thou 
seest me who have been this long time lying sick of the palsy, and dost thou ask me if I wish to be made 
whole? hast thou come to insult my distress, to reproach me and laugh me to scorn and make a mock of 
my calamity? He did not say or conceive anything of this kind but meekly replied “Yea Lord.” Now if after 
thirty-eight; years he was thus meek and gentle, when all the vigour and strength of his reasoning 
faculties was broken down, consider what he is likely to have been at the outset of his trouble. For be 
assured that invalids are not so hard to please at the beginning of their disorder, as they are after a long 
lapse of time: they become most intractable, most intolerable to all, when the malady is prolonged. But as 
he, after so many years, was so wise, and replied with so much forbearance, it is quite clear that during 
the previous time also he had been bearing that calamity with much thankfulness. 


Considering these things then let us imitate the patience of our fellow-servant: for his paralysis is 
sufficient to brace up our souls: for no one can be so supine and indolent after having observed the 
magnitude of that calamity as not to endure bravely all evils which may befall him, even if they are more 
intolerable than all that were ever known. For not only his soundness but also his sickness has become a 
cause of the greatest benefit to us: for his cure has stimulated the souls of the hearers to speak the praise 
of the Lord, and his sickness and infirmity has encouraged you to patience, and urged you to match his 
zeal; or rather it has exhibited to you the lovingkindness of God. For the actual deliverance of the man to 
such a malady, and the protracted duration of his infirmity is a sign of the greatest care for his welfare. 
For as a gold refiner having cast a piece of gold into the furnace suffers it to be proved by the fire until 
such time as he sees it has become purer: even so God permits the souls of men to be tested by troubles 


until they become pure and transparent and have reaped much profit from this process of sifting: 
wherefore this is the greatest species of benefit. 


2. Let us not then be disturbed, neither dismayed, when trials befall us. For if the gold refiner sees how 
long he ought to leave the piece of gold in the furnace, and when he ought to draw it out, and does not 
allow it to remain in the fire until it is destroyed and burnt up: much more does God understand this, and 
when He sees that we have become more pure, He releases us from our trials so that we may not be 
overthrown and cast down by the multiplication of our evils. Let us then not be repining, or faint-hearted, 
when some unexpected thing befalls us; but let us suffer Him who knows these things accurately, to prove 
our hearts by fire as long as He pleases: for He does this for a useful purpose and with a view to the profit 
of those who are tried. 


On this account a certain wise man admonishes us saying “My Son, if thou come to serve the Lord prepare 
thy soul for temptation, set thy heart aright and constantly endure and make not haste in time of trouble;” 
“yield to Him” he says, “in all things,” for He knoweth exactly when it is right to pluck us out of the 
furnace of evil. We ought therefore everywhere to yield to Him and always to give thanks, and to bear all 
things contentedly, whether He bestows benefits or chastisement upon us, for this also is a species of 
benefit. For the physician, not only when he bathes and nourishes the patient and conducts him into 
pleasant gardens, but also when he uses cautery and the knife, is a physician all the same: and a father 
not only when he caresses his son, but also when he expels him from his house, and when he chides and 
scourges him, is a father all the same, no less than when he praises him. Knowing therefore that God is 
more tenderly loving than all physicians, do not enquire too curiously concerning His treatment nor 
demand an account of it from Him, but whether He is pleased to let us go free or whether He punishes, let 
us offer ourselves for either alike; for He seeks by means of each to lead us back to health, and to 
communion with Himself, and He knows our several needs, and what is expedient for each one, and how 
and in what manner we ought to be saved, and along that path He leads us. Let us then follow 
whithersoever He bids us, and let us not too carefully consider whether He commands us to go by a 
smooth and easy path, or by a difficult and rugged one: as in the case of this paralytic. It was one species 
of benefit indeed that his soul should be purged by the long duration of his suffering, being delivered to 
the fiery trial of affliction as to a kind of furnace; but it was another benefit no less than this that God was 
present with him in the midst of the trials, and afforded him great consolation. He it was who 
strengthened him, and upheld him, and stretched forth a hand to him, and suffered him not to fall. But 
when you hear that it was God Himself do not deprive the paralytic of his meed of praise, neither him nor 
any other man who is tried and yet steadfastly endures. For even if we be infinitely wise, even if we are 
mightier and stronger than all men, yet in the absence of His grace we shall not be able to withstand even 
the most ordinary temptation. And why do I speak of such insignificant and abject beings as we are? For 
even if one were a Paul, or a Peter, or a James, or a John, yet if he should be deprived of the divine help he 
would easily be put to shame, overthrown, and laid prostrate. And on behalf of these I will read you the 
words of Christ Himself: for He saith to Peter “Behold Satan hath asked to have you that he may sift you 
as wheat, but I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not.” What is the meaning of “sift”? to turn and 
twist, and shake and stir and shatter, and worry, which is what takes place in the case of things which are 
winnowed: but I he says have restrained him, knowing that you are not able to endure the trial, for the 
expression “that thy faith fail not” is the utterance of one who signifies that if he had permitted it his faith 
would have failed. Now if Peter who was such a fervent lover of Christ and exposed his life for Him 
countless times and sprang into the foremost rank in the Apostolic band, and was pronounced blessed by 
his Master, and called Peter on this account because he kept a firm and inflexible hold of the faith, would 
have been carried away and fallen from profession if Christ had permitted the devil to try him as much as 
he desired, what other man will be able to stand, apart from His help? Therefore also Paul saith “But God 
is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able, but will with the temptation also 
make the way of escape that ye may be able to bear it.” For not only does He say that He does not suffer a 
trial to be inflicted beyond our strength, but even in that which is proportioned to our strength He is 
present carrying us through it, and bracing us up, if only we ourselves first of all contribute the means 
which are at our disposal, such as zeal, hope in Him, thanksgiving, endurance, patience. For not only in 
the dangers which are beyond our strength, but in those which are proportioned to it, we need the divine 
assistance, if we are to make a brave stand; for elsewhere also it is said “even as the sufferings of Christ 
abound to us, even so our comfort also aboundeth through Christ, that we may be able to comfort those 
who are in any trouble, by the comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God.” So then he who 
comforted this man is the same who permitted the trial to be inflicted upon him. And now observe after 
the cure what tenderness He displays. For He did not leave him and depart, but having found him in the 
temple he saith “behold! thou art made whole; sin no more lest some worse thing happen unto thee.” For 
had He permitted the punishment because He hated him He would not have released him, He would not 
have provided for his future safety: but the expression “lest some worse thing happen unto thee” is the 
utterance of one who would check coming evils beforehand. He put an end to the disease, but did not put 
an end to the struggle: He expelled the infirmity but did not expel the dread of it, so that the benefit 
which had been wrought might remain unmoved. This is the part of a tender-hearted physician, not only 
to put an end to present pains, but to provide for future security, which also Christ did, bracing up his soul 
by the recollection of past events. For seeing that when the things which distress us have departed, the 
recollection of them oftentimes departs with them, He wishing it to abide continually, saith “sin no more 
lest some worse thing happen unto thee.” 


3. Moreover it is possible to discern His forethought and consideration not only from this, but also from 
that which seems to be a rebuke. For He did not make a public exposure of his sins, but yet He told him 
that he suffered what he did suffer on account of his sins, but what those sins were He did not disclose; 
nor did He say “thou hast sinned” or “thou hast transgressed,” but He indicated the fact by one simple 
utterance “sin no more;” and having said so much as just to remind him of it He put him more on the alert 
against future events, and at the same time He made manifest to us all his patience and courage and 
wisdom, having reduced him to the necessity of publicly lamenting his calamity, and having displayed his 
own earnestness on the man’s behalf, “for while I am coming,” he says, “another steppeth down before 
me:” yet he did not publicly expose his sins. For just as we ourselves desire to draw a veil over our sins 
even so does God much more than we: on this account He wrought the cure in the presence of all, but He 
gives the exhortation or the advice privately. For He never makes a public display of our sins, except at 
any time He sees men insensible to them. For when He says “ye saw me hungry, and fed me not: and 
thirsty and gave me no drink,” He speaks thus at the present time in order that we may not hear these 
words in time to come. He threatens, He exposes us in this world, that He may not have to expose us in 
the other: even as He threatened to overthrow the city of the Ninevites for the very reason that He might 
not overthrow it. For if He wished to publish our sins He would not announce beforehand that He would 
publish them: but as it is He does make this announcement in order that being sobered by the fear of 
exposure, if not also by the fear of punishment we may purge ourselves from them all. This also is what 
takes place in the case of baptism: for He conducts the man to the pool of water without disclosing his 
sins to any one; yet He publicly presents the boon and makes it manifest to all, while the sins of the man 
are known to no one save God Himself and him who receives the forgiveness of them. This also was what 
took place in the case of this paralytic, He makes the reproof without the presence of witnesses, or rather 
the utterance is not merely a reproof but also a justification; He justifies Himself as it were for evil- 
entreating him so long, telling him and proving to him that it was not without cause and purpose that He 
had suffered him to be so long afflicted, for He reminded him of his sins, and declared the cause of his 
infirmity. “For having found him,” we read, “in the temple, He said unto him, sin no more lest some worse 
thing happen unto thee.” 


And now since we have derived so much profit from the account of the former paralytic let us turn to the 
other who is presented to us in St. Matthew’s Gospel. For in the case of mines where any one happens to 
find a piece of gold he makes a further excavation again in the same place: and I know that many of those 
who read without care imagine that one and the same paralytic is presented by the four evangelists: but it 
is not so. Therefore you must be on the alert, and pay careful attention to the matter. For the question is 
not concerned with ordinary matters, and this discourse when it has received its proper solution will be 
serviceable against both Greeks and Jews and many of the heretics. For thus all find fault with the 
evangelists as being at strife and variance: yet this is not the fact, Heaven forbid! but although the 
outward appearance is different, the grace of the Spirit which works upon the soul of each is one, and 
where the grace of the Spirit is, there is love, joy, and peace; and there war and disputation, strife and 
contention are not. How then shall we make it clear that this paralytic is not the same as the other, but a 
different man? By many tokens, both of place and time, and season, and day, and from the manner of the 
cure, and the coming of the physician and the loneliness of the man who was healed. And what of this? 
some one will say: for have not many of the evangelists given diverse accounts of other signs? Yes, but it is 
one thing to make statements which are diverse, and another, statements which are contradictory; for the 
former causes no discord or strife: but that which is now presented to us is a strong case of contradiction 
unless it be proved that the paralytic at the pool was a different man from him who is described by the 
other three evangelists. Now that you may understand what is the difference between statements which 
are diverse and contradictory, one of the evangelists has stated that Christ carried the cross, another that 
Simon the Cyrenian carried it: but this causes no contradiction or strife. “And how,” you say, “is there no 
contradiction between the statements that he carried and did not carry?” Because both took place. When 
they went out of the Praetorium Christ was carrying it: but as they proceeded Simon took it from Him and 
bore it. Again in the case of the robbers, one says that the two blasphemed: another that one of them 
checked him who was reviling the Lord. Yet in this again there is no contradiction: because here also both 
things took place, and at the beginning both the men behaved ill: but afterwards when signs occurred, 
when the earth shook and the rocks were rent, and the sun was darkened, one of them was converted, 
and became more chastened, and recognized the crucified one and acknowledged his kingdom. For to 
prevent your supposing that this took place by some constraining force of one impelling him from within, 
and to remove your perplexity, he exhibits the man to you on the cross while he is still retaining his former 
wickedness in order that you may perceive that his conversion was effected from within and out of his 
own heart assisted by the grace of God and so he became a better man. 


4. And it is possible to collect many other instances of this kind from the Gospels, which seem to have a 
suspicion of contradiction, where there is no real contradiction, the truth being that some incidents have 
been related by this writer, others by that; or if not occurring at the same hour one author has related the 
earlier event, another the later; but in the present case there is nothing of this kind, but the multitude of 
the evidences which I have mentioned proves to those who pay any attention whatever to the matter, that 
the paralytic was not the same man in both instances. And this would be no slight proof to demonstrate 
that the evangelists were in harmony with each other and not at variance. For if it were the same man the 
discord is great between the two accounts: but if it be a different one all material for dispute has been 
destroyed. 


Well then let me now state the actual reasons why I affirm that this man is not the same as that. What are 
they? The one is cured in Jerusalem, the other in Capernaum; the one by the pool of water, the other in 
some house; there is the evidence from place: the former during the festival: there is the evidence from 
the special season: the former had been thirty and eight years suffering from infirmity: concerning the 
other the evangelist relates nothing of that kind: there is the evidence from time: the former was cured on 
the Sabbath: there is the evidence from the day: for had this man also been cured on the Sabbath 
Matthew would not have passed by the fact in silence nor would the Jews who were present have held 
their peace: for they who found fault for some other reason even when a man was not cured on the 
Sabbath would have been yet more violent in their accusation against Christ if they had got an additional 
handle from the argument of the special day. Moreover this man was brought to Christ: to the other Christ 
Himself came, and there was no man to assist him. “Lord,” said he, “I have no man:” whereas this man 
had many who came to his aid, who also let him down through the roof. And He healed the body of the 
other man before his soul: for after he had cured the paralysis He then said “Behold thou art made whole, 
sin no more:” but not so in this case, but after He had healed his soul, for He said to him “Son be of good 
cheer thy sins be forgiven thee,” He then cured his paralysis. That this man then is not the same as the 
other has been clearly demonstrated by these proofs, but it now remains for us to turn to the beginning of 
the narrative and see how Christ cured the one and the other, and why differently in each case: why the 
one on the Sabbath and the other not on the Sabbath, why He came Himself to the one but waited for the 
other to be brought to Him, why He healed the body of the one and the soul of the other first. For He does 
not these things without consideration and purpose seeing that He is wise and prudent. Let us then give 
our attention and observe Him as He performs the cure. For if in the case of physicians when they use the 
knife or cautery or operate in any other way upon a maimed and crippled patient, and cut off a limb, many 
persons crowd round the invalid and the physician who is doing these things, much more ought we to act 
thus in this case, in proportion as the physician is greater and the malady more severe, being one which 
cannot be corrected by human art, but only by divine grace. And in the former case we have to see the 
skin being cut, and matter discharging, and gore set in motion, and to endure much discomfort produced 
by the spectacle, and great pain and sorrow not merely from the sight of the wounds, but also from the 
suffering undergone by those who are subjected to this burning or cutting: for no one is so stony-hearted 
as to stand by those who are suffering these things, and hear them shrieking, without being himself 
overcome and agitated, and experiencing much depression of spirit; but yet we undergo all this owing to 
our desire to witness the operation. But in this case nothing of that kind has to be seen, no application of 
fire, no plunging in of an instrument, no flowing of blood, no pain or shrieking of the patient; and the 
reason of this is, the wisdom of the healer, which needs none of these external aids, but is absolutely self- 
sufficient. For it is enough that He merely utters a command and all distress ceases. And the wonder is 
not only that He effects the cure with so much ease, but also without pain, causing no trouble to those 
who are being healed. 


Seeing then that the marvel is greater and the cure more important, and the pleasure afforded to the 
spectators unalloyed by any kind of sorrow, let us now carefully contemplate Christ in the act of healing. 
“And He entered into a boat and crossed over and came into His own city: and behold they brought to him 
a man sick of the palsy lying on a bed: and Jesus seeing their faith said unto the sick of the palsy “Son! be 
of good cheer: thy sins are forgiven.” Now they were inferior to the centurion in respect of their faith, but 
superior to the impotent man by the pool. For the former neither invited the physician nor brought the 
sick man to the physician; but approached Him as God and said “Speak the word only and my servant 
shall be healed.” Now these men did not invite the physician to the house, and so far they are on an 
equality with the centurion: but they brought the sick man to the physician and so far they are inferior, 
because they did not say “speak the word only.” Yet they are far better than the man lying by the pool. For 
he said “Lord I have no man when the water is troubled to put me into the pool:” but these men knew that 
Christ had no need either of water, or pool, or anything else of that kind: nevertheless Christ not only 
released the servant of the centurion but the other two men also from their maladies, and did not say: 
“because thou hast proffered a smaller degree of faith the cure which thou receivest shall be in 
proportion;” but He dismissed the man who displayed the greater faith with eulogy and honour, saying “I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” On the man who exhibited less faith than this one he 
bestowed no praise yet He did not deprive him of a cure, no! not even him who displayed no faith at all. 
But just as physicians when curing the same disorder receive from some person a hundred gold pieces, 
from others half, from others less and from some nothing at all: even so Christ received from the 
centurion a large and unspeakable degree of faith, but from this man less and from the other not even an 
ordinary amount, and yet He healed them all. For what reason then did He deem the man who made no 
deposit of faith worthy of the benefit? Because his failure to exhibit faith was not owing to indolence, or to 
insensibility of soul, but to ignorance of Christ and having never heard any miracle in which He was 
concerned either small or great. On this account therefore the man obtained indulgence: which in fact the 
evangelist obscurely intimates when he says, “for he wist not who it was,” but he only recognized Him by 
sight when he lighted upon Him the second time. 


5. There are indeed some who say that this man was healed merely because they who brought him 
believed; but this is not the fact. For “when He saw their faith” refers not merely to those who brought the 
man but also to the man who was brought. Why so? “Is not one man healed,” you say, “because another 
has believed?” For my part I do not think so unless owing to immaturity of age or excessive infirmity he is 
in some way incapable of believing. How then was it you say that in the case of the woman of Canaan the 


mother believed but the daughter was cured? and how was it that the servant of the centurion who 
believed rose from the bed of sickness and was preserved. Because the sick persons themselves were not 
able to believe. Hear then what the woman of Canaan says: “My daughter is grievously vexed with a devil 
and sometimes she falleth into the water and sometimes into the fire:” now how could she believe whose 
mind was darkened and possessed by a devil, and was never able to control herself, not in her sound 
senses? As then in the case of the woman of Canaan so also in the case of the centurion; his servant lay ill 
in the house, not knowing Christ, himself, nor who He was. How then was he to believe in one who was 
unknown to him, and of whom he had never yet obtained any experience? But in the case before us we 
cannot say this: for the paralytic believed. Whence is this manifest? From the very manner of his approach 
to Christ. For do not attend simply to the statement that they let the man down through the roof: but 
consider how great a matter it is for a sick man to have the fortitude to undergo this. For you are surely 
aware that invalids are so faint-hearted and difficult to please as often to decline the treatment 
administered to them on their sick bed, and to prefer bearing the pain which arises from their maladies to 
undergoing the annoyance caused by the remedies. But this man had the fortitude to go outside the 
house, and to be carried into the midst of the market place, and to exhibit himself in the presence of a 
crowd. And it is the habit of sick folk to die under their disorder rather than disclose their personal 
calamities. This sick man however did not act thus, but when he saw that the place of assembly was filled, 
the approaches blocked, the haven of refuge obstructed, he submitted to be let down through the roof. So 
ready in contrivance is desire, so rich in resource is love. “For he also that seeketh findeth, and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened.” The man did not say to his friends “What is the meaning of this? why 
make this ado? why push on? Let us wait until the house is cleared and the assembly is dissolved: the 
crowds will withdraw, we shall then be able to approach him privately and confer about these matters. 
Why should you expose my misfortunes in the midst of all the spectators, and let me down from the roof- 
top, and behave in an unseemly manner?” That man said none of these things either to himself or to his 
bearers, but regarded it as an honour to have so many persons made witnesses of his cure. And not from 
this circumstance only was it possible to discern his faith but also from the actual words of Christ. For 
after he had been let down and presented Christ said to him, “Son! be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven 
thee.” And when he heard these words he was not indignant, he did not complain, he did not say to the 
physician “What mean you by this? I came to be healed of one thing and you heal another. This is an 
excuse and a pretence and a screen of incompetence. Do you forgive sins which are invisible?” He neither 
spoke nor thought any of these things, but waited, allowing the physician to adopt the method of healing 
which He desired. For this reason also Christ did not go to him, but waited for him to come, that He might 
exhibit his faith to all. For could He not have made the entrance easy? But He did none of these things; in 
order that He might exhibit the man’s zeal and fervent faith to all. For as He went to the man who had 
been suffering thirty and eight years because he had no one to aid him, so did He wait for this man to 
come to him because he had many friends that He might make his faith manifest by the man being 
brought to Him, and inform us of the other man’s loneliness by going to him, and disclose the earnestness 
of the one and the patience of the other to all and especially to those who were present. For some envious 
and misanthropical Jews were accustomed to grudge the benefits done to their neighbours and to find 
fault with His miracles, sometimes on account of the special season, saying that He healed on the sabbath 
day; sometimes on account of the life of those to whom the benefit was done, saying “if this man were a 
prophet He would have known who the woman was who touched Him:” not knowing that it is the special 
mark of a physician to associate with the infirm and to be constantly seen by the side of the sick, not to 
avoid them, or hurry from their presence—which in fact was what He expressly said to those murmurers; 
“They that are whole have no need of a physician but they that are sick.” Therefore in order to prevent 
their making the same accusations again He proves first of all that they who come to Him are deserving of 
a cure on account of the faith which they exhibit. For this reason He exhibited the loneliness of one man, 
and the fervent faith and zeal of the other: for this reason He healed the one on the Sabbath, the other not 
on the Sabbath: in order that when you see them accusing and rebuking Christ on another day you may 
understand that they accused him on the former occasion also not because of their respect for the law, but 
because they could not contain their own malice. But why did He not first address Himself to the cure of 
the paralytic, but said, “Son! be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee?” He did this very wisely. For it is 
a habit with physicians to destroy the originating cause of the malady before they remove the malady 
itself. Often for example when the eyes are distressed by some evil humour and corrupt discharge, the 
physician, abandoning any treatment of the disordered vision, turns his attention to the head, where the 
root and origin of the infirmity is: even so did Christ act: He represses first of all the source of the evil. 
For the source and root and mother of all evil is the nature of sin. This it is which enervates our bodies: 
this it is which brings on disease: therefore also on this occasion He said, “Son! be of good cheer, thy sins 
are forgiven thee.” And on the other He said, “Behold! thou art made whole, sin no more lest some worse 
thing happen unto thee,” intimating to both that these maladies were the offspring of sin. And in the 
beginning and outset of the word disease as the consequence of sin attacked the body of Cain. For after 
the murder of his brother, after that act of wickedness, his body was subject to palsy. For trembling is the 
same thing as palsy. For when the strength which regulates a living creature becomes weakened, being no 
longer able to support all the limbs, it deprives them of their natural power of direction, and then having 
become unstrung they tremble and turn giddy. 


6. Paul also demonstrated this: for when he was reproaching the Corinthians with a certain sin he said, 
“For this cause many are weak and sickly among you.” Therefore also Christ first removes the cause of the 
evil, and having said “Son! be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee,” He uplifts the spirit and rouses 


the downcast soul: for the speech became an efficient cause and having entered into the conscience it laid 
hold of the soul itself and cast out of it all distress. For nothing creates pleasure and affords confidence so 
much as freedom from self-reproach. For where remission of sins is there is sonship. Even so at least we 
are not able to call God Father until we have washed away our sins in the pool of the sacred water. It is 
when we have come up from thence, having put off that evil load, that we say “Our Father which art in 
Heaven.” But in the case of the man who was infirm thirty and eight years why did He not act thus, but 
cured his body first of all? Because by that long period of time his sins had been exhausted: for the 
magnitude of a trial can lighten the load of sins; as indeed we read was the case with Lazarus, that he 
received his evil things in full, and thereupon was comforted: and again in another place we read, 
“Comfort ye my people, say ye to the heart of Jerusalem, that she hath received of the Lord’s hand double 
for her sins.” And again the prophet says “O Lord give us peace, for thou hast requited all things to us,” 
indicating that penalties and punishments work forgiveness of sins; and this we might prove from many 
passages. It seems to me then that the reason why He said nothing to that man about remission of sins, 
but only secured him against the future, was because the penalty for his sins had been already worked out 
by the long duration of his sickness: or if this was not the reason, it was because he had not yet attained 
any high degree of belief concerning Christ that the Lord first addressed Himself to the lesser need, and 
one which was manifest and obvious, the health of the body; but in the case of the other man He did not 
act thus, but inasmuch as this man had more faith, and a loftier soul, He spoke to him first of all 
concerning the more dangerous disease: with the additional object of exhibiting his equality of rank with 
the Father. For just as in the former case He healed on the Sabbath day because He wished to lead men 
away from the Jewish mode of observing it, and to take occasion from their reproaches to prove Himself 
equal with the Father: even so in this instance also, knowing beforehand what they were going to say, He 
uttered these words that He might use them as a starting-point and a pretext for proving His equality of 
rank with the Father. For it is one thing when no one brings an accusation or charge to enter 
spontaneously upon a discourse about these things, and quite another when other persons give occasion 
for it, to set about the same work in the order and shape of a defence. For the nature of the former 
demonstration was a stumbling block to the hearers: but the other was less offensive, and more 
acceptable, and everywhere we see Him doing this, and manifesting His equality not so much by words as 
by deeds. This at any rate is what the Evangelist implied when he said that the Jews persecuted Jesus not 
only because He broke the Sabbath but also because He said that God was His Father, making Himself 
equal with God, which is a far greater thing, for He effected this by the demonstration of His deeds. How 
then do the envious and wicked act, and those who seek to find a handle in every direction? “Why does 
this man blaspheme?” they say for “no man can forgive sins save God alone.” As they persecuted Him 
there because He broke the Sabbath, and took occasion from their reproaches to declare His equality with 
the Father in the form of a defence, saying “my Father worketh hitherto and I work,” so here also starting 
from the accusations which they make He proves from these His exact likeness to the Father. For what 
was it they said? “No man can forgive sins save God alone.” Inasmuch then as they themselves laid down 
this definition, they themselves introduced the rule, they themselves declared the law, He proceeds to 
entangle them by means of their own words. “You have confessed,” He says, “that forgiveness of sins is an 
attribute of God alone: my equality therefore is unquestionable.” And it is not these men only who declare 
this but also the prophet thus saying: “who is God as thou?” and then, indicating His special attribute he 
adds “taking away iniquity and passing over unrighteousness.” If then any one else appears thus doing the 
same thing He also is God, God even as that one is God. But let us observe how Christ argues with them, 
how meekly and gently, and with all tenderness. “And behold some of the scribes said within themselves: 
this man blasphemeth.” They did not utter the word, they did not proclaim it through the tongue, but 
reasoned in the secret recesses of their heart. How then did Christ act? He made public their secret 
thoughts before the demonstration which was concerned with the cure of the paralytic’s body, wishing to 
prove to them the power of His Godhead. For that it is an attribute of God alone, a sign of His deity to 
shew the secrets of His mind, the Scripture saith “Thou alone knowest men’s hearts.” Seest thou that this 
word “alone,” is not used with a view of contrasting the Son with the Father. For if the Father alone knows 
the heart, how does the Son know the secrets of the mind? “For He Himself” it is said, “knew what was in 
man;” and Paul when proving that the knowledge of secret things is a special attribute of God says, “and 
He that searchest the heart,” shewing that this expression is equivalent to the appellation “God.” For just 
as when I say “He who causeth rain said,” I signify none other than God by mentioning the deed, since it 
is one which belongs to Him alone: and when I say “He who maketh the sun to rise,” without adding the 
word God, I yet signify Him by mentioning the deed: even so when Paul said “He who searcheth the 
hearts,” he proved that to search the heart is an attribute of God alone. For if this expression had not been 
of equal force with the name “God” for pointing out Him who was signified, he would not have used it 
absolutely and by itself. For if the power were shared by Him in common with some created being, we 
should not have known who was signified, the community of power causing confusion in the mind of the 
hearers. Inasmuch then as this appears to be a special attribute of the Father, and yet is manifested of the 
Son whose equality becomes thence unquestionable, therefore we read “why think ye evil in your hearts? 
for whether is easier: to say: Thy sins are forgiven thee or to say arise and walk?” 


7. See moreover He makes a second proof of His power of forgiving sins. For to forgive sins is a very 
much greater act than to heal the body, greater in proportion as the soul is greater than the body. For as 
paralysis is a disease of the body, even so sin is a disease of the soul: but although this is the greater it is 
not palpable: whereas the other although it be less is manifest. Since then He is about to use the less fora 
demonstration of the greater proving that He acted thus on account of their weakness, and by way of 


condescension to their feeble condition He says “whether is easier? to say thy sins are forgiven thee or to 
say arise and walk?” For what reason then should He address Himself to the lesser act on their account? 
Because that which is manifest presents the proof in a more distinct form. Therefore He did not enable 
the man to rise until He had said to them “But that ye may know that the Son of man hath power on earth 
to forgive sins, (then saith He to the sick of the palsy) arise and walk:” as if He had said: forgiveness of 
sins is indeed a greater sign: but for your sakes I add the less also since this seems to you to be a proof of 
the other. For as in another case when He praised the centurion for saying “speak the word only and my 
servant shall be healed: for I also say to this man go and he goeth and to the other come and he cometh,” 
He confirmed his opinion by the eulogy which He pronounced: and again when He reproved the Jews for 
finding fault with Him on the Sabbath day saying that He transgressed the law, He proved that He had 
authority to alter laws: even so in this instance also when some said “He maketh Himself equal with God 
by promising that which belongs only to the Father,” He having upbraided and accused them and proved 
by His deeds that He did not blaspheme supplied us with indisputable evidence that He could do the same 
things as the Father who begat Him. Observe at least the manner in which He pleases to establish the fact 
that what belongs to the Father only, belongs also to Himself: for He did not simply enable the paralytic to 
get up, but also said “but that ye may know that the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins:” thus 
it was his endeavour and earnest desire to prove above all things that He had the same authority as the 
Father. 


8. Let us then carefully hold fast all these things, both those which were spoken yesterday and the day 
before that, and let us beseech God that they may abide immoveably in our heart, and let us contribute 
zeal on our side, and constantly meet in this place. For in this way we shall preserve the truths which have 
been formerly spoken, and we shall add others to our store; and if any of them slip from our memory 
through the lapse of time we shall easily be able to recover them by the aid of continual teaching. And not 
only will the doctrines abide sound and uncorrupt but our course of life will have the benefit of much 
diligent care and we shall be able to pass through this present state of existence with pleasure and 
cheerfulness. For whatever kind of suffering is oppressing our soul when we come here will easily be got 
rid of: seeing that now also Christ is present, and he who approaches Him with faith will readily receive 
healing from Him. Suppose some one is struggling with perpetual poverty, and at a loss for necessary 
food, and often goes to bed hungry, if he has come in here, and heard Paul saying that he passed his time 
in hunger and thirst and nakedness, and that he experienced this not on one or two or three days, but 
constantly (this at least is what he indicates when he says “up to the present hour we both hunger and 
thirst and are naked”), he will receive ample consolation, learning by means of these words that God has 
not permitted him to be in poverty because He hated him or abandoned him: for if this were the effect of 
hatred, He would not have permitted it in the case of Paul who was of all men especially dear to Him: but 
He permitted it out of His tender love and providential care, and by way of conducting him to a higher 
degree of spiritual wisdom. Has some other man a body which is beset with disease and countless 
sufferings? The condition of these paralytics may be an ample source of consolation and besides these the 
blessed and brave disciple of Paul who was continually suffering from disorders, and never had any 
respite from prolonged infirmity, even as Paul also said “Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine 
often infirmities,” where he does not speak merely of infirmities as such. Or another having been 
subjected to false accusation has acquired a bad reputation with the public, and this is continually vexing 
and gnawing his soul: he enters this place and hears “Blessed are ye when men shall reproach you and 
say all manner of evil against you falsely: rejoice ye and be exceeding glad for great is your reward in 
Heaven:” then he will lay aside all despondency and receive every kind of pleasure: for it is written “leap 
for joy, and be exceeding glad when men cast out your name as evil.” In this manner then God comforts 
those that are evil spoken of, and them that speak evil He puts in fear after another manner saying “every 
evil word which men shall speak they shall give an account thereof whether it be good or evil.” 


Another perhaps has lost a little daughter or a son, or one of his kinsfolk, and he also having come here 
listens to Paul groaning over this present life and longing to see that which is to come, and oppressed by 
his sojourn in this world, and he will go away with a sufficient remedy for his grief when he has heard him 
say “Now concerning them that are asleep I would not have you ignorant brethren that ye sorrow not 
even as others who have no hope.” He did not say concerning the dying, but “concerning them that are 
asleep” proving that death is a sleep. As then if we see any one sleeping we are not disturbed or 
distressed, expecting that he will certainly get up: even so when we see any one dead, let us not be 
disturbed or dejected for this also is a sleep, a longer one indeed, but still a sleep. By giving it the name of 
slumber He comforted the mourners and overthrew the accusation of the unbelievers. If you mourn 
immoderately over him who has departed you will be like that unbeliever who has no hope of a 
resurrection. He indeed does well to mourn, inasmuch as he cannot exercise any spiritual wisdom 
concerning things to come: but thou who hast received such strong proofs concerning the future life, why 
dost thou sink into the same weakness with him? Therefore it is written “now concerning them that are 
asleep we would not have you ignorant that ye sorrow not even as others who have no hope.” 


And not only from the New Testament but from the Old also it is possible to receive abundant consolation. 
For when you hear of Job after the loss of his property, after the destruction of his herds, after the loss not 
of one, or two, or three, but of a whole troop of sons in the very flower of their age, after the great 
excellence of soul which he displayed, even if thou art the weakest of men, thou wilt easily be able to 
repent and regain thy courage. For thou, O man, hast constantly attended thy sick son, and hast seen him 


laid upon the bed, and hast heard him uttering his last words, and stood beside him whilst he was drawing 
his last breath and hast closed his eyes, and shut his mouth: but he was not present at the death struggle 
of his sons, he did not see them breathing their last gasp, but the house became the common grave of 
them all, and on the same table brains and blood were poured forth, and pieces of wood and tiles, and 
dust, and fragments of flesh, and all these things were mingled together in like manner. Nevertheless 
after such great calamities of this kind he was not petulant, but what does he say—”The Lord gave, the 
Lord hath taken away; as it seemed good unto the Lord even so has it come to pass, blessed be the name 
of the Lord for ever.” Let this speech be our utterance also over each event which befalls us; whether it be 
loss of property, or infirmity of body, or insult, or false accusation or any other form of evil incident to 
mankind, let us say these words “The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away; as it seemed good to the Lord 
so has it come to pass; blessed be the name of the Lord for ever.” If we practise this spiritual wisdom, we 
shall never experience any evil, even if we undergo countless sufferings, but the gain will be greater than 
the loss, the good will exceed the evil: by these words thou wilt cause God to be merciful unto thee, and 
wilt defend thyself against the tyranny of Satan. For as soon as thy tongue has uttered these words 
forthwith the Devil hastens from thee: and when he has hastened away, the cloud of dejection also is 
dispelled and the thoughts which afflict us take to flight, hurrying off in company with him, and in 
addition to all this thou wilt win all manner of blessings both here and in Heaven. And you have a 
convincing example in the case of Job, and of the Apostle, who having for God’s sake despised the troubles 
of this world, obtained the everlasting blessings. Let us then be trustful and in all things which befall us 
let us rejoice and give thanks to the merciful God, that we may pass through this present life with 
serenity, and obtain the blessings to come, by the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ to 
whom be glory, honour and might always, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


Homily To Those Who Had Not Attended The Assembly: And On The Apostolic Saying, “If 
Thine Enemy Hunger, Feed Him, Etc. (Rom. XII. 20), And Concerning Resentment Of Injuries 
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To those who had not attended the assembly; on the apostolic saying, “If thy enemy hunger feed him,” and 
concerning resentment of injuries. 


1. I did no good as it seems by the prolonged discourse which I lately addressed to you with a view to 
kindling your zeal for the assemblies here: for again our Church is destitute of her children. Wherefore 
also I am again compelled to seem vexatious and burdensome, reproving those who are present, and 
finding fault with those who have been left behind: with them because they have not put away their sloth, 
and with you because you have not given a helping hand to the salvation of your brethren. I am compelled 
to seem burdensome and vexatious, not on behalf of myself, or my own possessions, but on your behalf 
and for your salvation, which is more precious to me than anything else. Let him who pleases take it in 
bad part, and call me insolent and impudent, yet will I not cease continually annoying him for the same 
purpose; for nothing is better for me than this kind of impudence. For it may be, it may be, that this at 
least if nothing else, will put you to shame, and that to avoid being perpetually importuned concerning the 
same things, ye will take part in the tender care of your brethren. For what profit is there to me in praise 
when I do not see you making advances in virtue? and what harm is there from the silence of the hearers 
when I behold your piety increasing? For the praise of the speaker does not consist in applause, but in the 
zeal of the hearers for godliness: not in noise made just at the time of hearing, but in lasting earnestness. 
As soon as applause has issued from the lips it is dispersed in air and perishes; but the moral 
improvement of the hearers brings an imperishable and immortal reward both to him who speaks and to 
them who obey. The praise of your cheers makes the speaker illustrious here, but the piety of your soul 
affords the teacher much confidence before the judgment-seat of Christ. Wherefore if any one loves the 
speaker, let him not desire the applause but the profit of the hearers. To neglect our brethren is no 
ordinary wrong, but one which brings extreme punishment, and an inexorable penalty. And the case of the 
man who buried the talent proves this: he was not reproached at least on account of his own life: for as 
regarded the deposit itself he did not turn out a bad man, since he restored it intact: nevertheless he did 
turn out a bad man as regarded his management of the deposit. For he did not double that which was 
entrusted to him; and so was punished. Whence it is manifest that even if we are earnest and well trained, 
and have much zeal about hearing the holy scriptures this does not suffice for our salvation. For the 
deposit must be doubled, and it becomes doubled when together with our own salvation we undertake to 
make some provision for the good of others. For the man in the parable said “Lo! there thou hast that is 
thine:” but this did not serve him for a defence: for it was said to him “thou oughtest to have put the 
money to the exchangers.” 


And observe I pray how easy the commands of the Master are: for men indeed make those who lend out 
capital sums at interest answerable for recalling them; “you have made the deposit,” one says, “you must 
call it in: I have no concern with the man who has received it.” But God does not act thus; He only 
commands us to make the deposit, and does not render us liable for the recall. For the speaker has the 
power of advising, not of persuading. Therefore he says: “I make thee answerable for depositing only, and 
not for the recall.” What can be easier than this? And yet the servant called the master hard, who was 
thus gentle and merciful. For such is the wont of the ungrateful and indolent; they always try to shift the 
blame of their offences from themselves to their master. And therefore the man was thrust out with 
torture and bonds into the outer darkness. And lest we should suffer this penalty let us deposit our 
teaching with the brethren, whether they be persuaded by it, or not. For if they be persuaded they will 
profit both themselves and us: and if they are not, they involve themselves indeed in inevitable 
punishment, but will not be able to do us the slightest injury. For we have done our part, by giving them 
advice: but if they do not listen to it no harm will result to us from that. For blame would attach to us not 
for failing to persuade, but for failing to advise: and after prolonged and continual exhortation and 
counsel they and not we, have to reckon henceforth with God. 


I have been anxious at any rate to know clearly, whether you continue to exhort your brethren, and if they 
remain all the time in the same condition of indolence: otherwise I would never have given you any 
trouble: as it is, I have fears that they may remain uncorrected in consequence of your neglect and 
indifference. For it is impossible that a man who continually has the benefit of exhortation and instruction 


should not become better and more diligent. The proverb which I am about to cite is certainly a common 
one, nevertheless it confirms this very truth. For “a perpetual dropping of water” it says, “wears a rock,” 
yet what is softer than water? and what is harder than a rock? Nevertheless perpetual action conquers 
nature: and if it conquers nature much more will it be able to prevail over the human will. Christianity is 
no child’s play, my beloved: no matter of secondary importance. I am continually saying these things, and 
yet I effect nothing. 


2. How am I distressed, think you, when I call to mind that on the festival days the multitudes assembled 
resemble the broad expanse of the sea, but now not even the smallest part of that multitude is gathered 
together here? Where are they now who oppress us with their presence on the feast days? I look for them, 
and am grieved on their account when I mark what a multitude are perishing of those who are in the way 
of salvation, how large a loss of brethren I sustain, how few are reached by the things which concern 
salvation, and how the greater part of the body of the Church is like a dead and motionless carcase. “And 
what concern is that to us?” you say. The greatest possible concern if you pay no attention to your 
brethren, if you do not exhort and advise, if you put no constraint on them, and do not forcibly drag them 
hither, and lead them away out of their deep indolence. For that one ought not to be useful to himself 
alone, but also to many others, Christ declared plainly, when He called us salt, and leaven, and light: for 
these things are useful and profitable to others. For a lamp does not shine for itself, but for those who are 
sitting in darkness: and thou art a lamp not that thou mayest enjoy the light by thyself, but that thou 
mayest bring back yonder man who has gone astray. For what profit is a lamp if it does not give light to 
him who sits in darkness? and what profit is a Christian when he benefits no one, neither leads any one 
back to virtue? Again salt is not an astringent to itself but braces up those parts of the body which have 
decayed, and prevents them from falling to pieces and perishing. Even so do thou, since God has 
appointed thee to be spiritual salt, bind and brace up the decayed members, that is the indolent and 
sordid brethren, and having rescued them from their indolence as from some form of corruption, unite 
them to the rest of the body of the Church. And this is the reason why He called you leaven: for leaven 
also does not leaven itself, but, little though it is, it affects the whole lump however big it may be. So also 
do ye: although ye are few in number, yet be ye many and powerful in faith, and in zeal towards God. As 
then the leaven is not weak on account of its littleness, but prevails owing to its inherent heat, and the 
force of its natural quality, so ye also will be able to bring back a far larger number than yourselves, if you 
will, to the same degree of zeal as your own. Now if they make the summer season their excuse: for I hear 
of their saying things of this kind, “the present stifling heat is excessive, the scorching sun is intolerable, 
we cannot bear being trampled and crushed in the crowd, and to be steaming all over with perspiration 
and oppressed by the heat and confined space:” I am ashamed of them, believe me: for such excuses are 
womanish: indeed even in their case who have softer bodies, and a weaker nature, such pretexts do not 
suffice for justification. Nevertheless, even if it seems a disgrace to make a reply to a defence of this kind, 
yet is it necessary. For if they put forward such excuses as these and do not blush, much more does it 
behove us not to be ashamed of replying to these things. What then am I to say to those who advance 
these pretexts? I would remind them of the three children in the furnace and the flame, who when they 
saw the fire encircling them on all sides, enveloping their mouth and their eyes and even their breath, did 
not cease singing that sacred and mystical hymn to God, in company with the universe, but standing in 
the midst of the pyre sent up their song of praise to the common Lord of all with greater cheerfulness 
than they who abide in some flowery field: and together with these three children I should think it proper 
to remind them also of the lions which were in Babylon, and of Daniel and the den: and not of this one 
only but also of another den, and the prophet Jeremiah, and the mire in which he was smothered up to the 
neck. And emerging from these dens, I would conduct these persons who put forward heat as an excuse 
into the prison and exhibit Paul to them there, and Silas bound fast in the stocks, covered with bruises and 
wounds lacerated all over their body with a mass of stripes, yet singing praises to God at midnight and 
celebrating their holy vigil. For is it not a monstrous thing that those holy men, both in the furnace and 
the fire, and the den, and amongst wild beasts, and mire, and in a prison and the stocks, and amidst 
stripes and gaolers, and intolerable sufferings, never complained of any of these things, but were 
continually uttering prayers and sacred songs with much energy and fervent zeal, whilst we who have not 
undergone any of their innumerable sufferings small or great, neglect our own salvation on account of a 
scorching sun and a little short lived heat and toil, and forsaking the assembly wander away, depraving 
ourselves by going to meetings which are thoroughly unwholesome? When the dew of the divine oracles is 
so abundant dost thou make heat thy excuse? “The water which I will give him,” saith Christ “shall be in 
him a well of water springing up into everlasting life;” and again; “He that believeth on me as the 
Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.” Tell me; when thou hast spiritual 
wells and rivers, art thou afraid of material heat? Now in the market place where there is so much turmoil 
and crowding, and scorching wind, how is it that you do not make suffocation and heat an excuse for 
absenting yourself? For it is impossible for you to say that there you can enjoy a cooler temperature, and 
that all the heat is concentrated here with us:—the truth is exactly the reverse; here indeed owing to the 
pavement floor, and to the construction of the building in other respects (for it is carried up to a vast 
height), the air is lighter and cooler: whereas there the sun is strong in every direction, and there is much 
crowding, and vapour and dust, and other things which add to discomfort far more than these. Whence it 
is plain that these senseless excuses are the offspring of indolence and of a supine disposition, destitute of 
the fire of the Holy Spirit. 


3. Now these remarks of mine are not so much directed to them, as to you who do not bring them 


forward, do not rouse them from their indolence, and draw them to this table of salvation. Household 
slaves indeed when they have to discharge some service in common, summon their fellow slaves, but you 
when you are going to meet for this spiritual ministry suffer your fellow servants to be deprived of the 
advantage by your neglect. “But what if they do not desire it?” you say. Make them desire it by your 
continual importunity: for if they see you insisting upon it they certainly will desire it. Nay these things 
are a mere excuse and pretence. How many fathers at any rate are there here who have not their sons 
standing with them? Was it so difficult for thee to bring hither some of thy children? Whence it is clear 
that the absence of all the others who remain outside is due not only to their own indolence, but also to 
your neglect. But now at least, if never before, rouse yourselves up, and let each person enter the Church 
accompanied by a member of his family: let them incite and urge one another to the assembly here, the 
father his son, the son his father, the husbands their wives, and the wives their husbands, the master his 
slave, brother his brother, friend his friend: or rather let us not summon friends only but also enemies to 
this common treasury of good things. If thy enemy sees thy care for his welfare, he will undoubtedly 
relinquish his hatred. 


Say to him: “art thou not ashamed and dost thou not blush before the Jews who keep their sabbath with 
such great strictness, and from the evening of it abstain from all work? And if they see the sun verging 
towards setting on the day of the Preparation they break off business, and cut short their traffic: and if 
any one who has been making a purchase from them, before the evening, comes in the evening bringing 
the price, they do not suffer themselves to take it, or to accept the money.” And why do I speak of the 
price of market wares and transaction of business? Even if it were possible to receive a treasure they 
would rather lose the gain than trample on their law. Are the Jews then so strict, and this when they keep 
the law out of due season, and cling to an observance of it which does not profit them, but rather does 
them harm: and wilt thou, who art superior to the shadow, to whom it has been vouchsafed to see the Sun 
of Righteousness, who art ranked as a citizen of the Heavenly commonwealth, wilt thou not display the 
same zeal as those who unseasonably cleave to what is wrong, thou who hast been entrusted with the 
truth, but although thou art summoned here for only a short part of the day, canst thou not endure to 
spend even this upon the hearing of the divine oracles? and what kind of indulgence, pray, could you 
obtain? and what answer will you have to make which is reasonable and just? It is utterly impossible that 
one who is so indifferent and indolent should ever obtain indulgence, even if he should allege the 
necessities of worldly affairs ten thousand times over as an excuse. Do you not know that if you come and 
worship God and take part in the work which goes on here, the business you have on hand is made much 
easier for you? Have you worldly anxieties? Come here on that account that by the time you spend here 
you may win for yourself the favour of God, and so depart with a sense of security; that you may have Him 
for your ally, that you may become invincible to the daemons because you are assisted by the heavenly 
hand. If you have the benefit of prayers uttered by the fathers, if you take part in common prayer, if you 
listen to the divine oracles, if you win for yourself the aid of God, if, armed with these weapons, you then 
go forth, not even the devil himself will be able henceforth to look you in the face, much less wicked men 
who are eager to insult and malign you. But if you go from your house to the market place, and are found 
destitute of these weapons, you will be easily mastered by all who insult you. This is the reason why both 
in public and private affairs, many things occur contrary to our expectation, because we have not been 
diligent about spiritual things in the first place, and secondarily about the secular, but have inverted the 
order. For this reason also the proper sequence and right arrangement of things has been upset, and all 
our affairs are full of much confusion. Can you imagine what distress and grief I suffer when I observe, 
that if a public holy day and festival is at hand there is a concourse of all the inhabitants of the city, 
although there is no one to summon them; but when the holy day and festival are past, even if we should 
crack our voice by continuing to call you all day long there is no one who pays any heed? For often when 
turning these things over in my mind I have groaned heavily, and said to myself: What is the use of 
exhortation or advice, when you do everything merely by the force of habit, and do not become a whit 
more zealous in consequence of my teaching? For whereas in the festivals you need no exhortation from 
me, but, when they are past you profit nothing by my teaching, do you not show that my discourse, so far 
as you are concerned, is superfluous? 


4. Perhaps many of those who hear these things are grieved. But such is not the sentiment of the indolent: 
else they would put away their carelessness, like ourselves, who are daily anxious about your affairs. And 
what gain do you make by your secular transactions in proportion to the damage you sustain? It is 
impossible to depart from any other assembly, or gathering, in the possession of so much gain as you 
receive from the time spent here, whether it be the law court, or council-chamber, or even the palace 
itself. For we do not commit the administration of nations or cities nor the command of armies to those 
who enter here, but another kind of government more dignified than that of the empire itself; or rather we 
do not ourselves commit it, but the grace of the spirit. 


What then is the government, more dignified than that of the empire, which they who enter here receive? 
They are trained to master untoward passions, to rule wicked lusts, to command anger, to regulate ill-will, 
to subdue vainglory. The emperor, seated on the imperial throne, and wearing his diadem, is not so 
dignified as the man who has elevated his own inward right reason to the throne of government over base 
passions, and by his dominion over them has bound as it were a glorious diadem upon his brow. For what 
profit is there, pray, in purple, and raiment wrought with gold, and a jewelled crown, when the soul is in 
captivity to the passions? What gain is there in outward freedom when the ruling element within us is 


reduced to a state of disgraceful and pitiable servitude. For just as when a fever penetrates deep, and 
inflames all the inward parts, there is no benefit to be got from the outward surface of the body, although 
it is not affected in the same way: even so when our soul is violently carried away by the passion within, 
no outward government, not even the imperial throne, is of any profit, since reason is deposed from the 
throne of empire by the violent usurpation of the passions, and bows and trembles beneath their 
insurrectionary movements. Now to prevent this taking place prophets and apostles concur on all sides in 
helping us, repressing our passions, and expelling all the ferocity of the irrational element within us, and 
committing a mode of government to us far more dignified than the empire. This is why I said that they 
who deprive themselves of this care receive a blow in the vital parts, sustaining greater damage than can 
be inflicted from any other quarter inasmuch as they who come here get greater gain than they could 
derive from any other source: even as Scripture has declared. The law said “Thou shalt not appear before 
the Lord empty;” that is, enter not into the temple without sacrifices. Now if it is not right to go into the 
house of God without sacrifices, much more ought we to enter the assembly accompanied by our 
brethren: for this sacrifice and offering is better than that, when thou bringest a soul with thee into the 
Church. Do you not see doves which have been trained, how they hunt for others when they are let out? 
Let us also do this. For what kind of excuse shall we have, if irrational creatures are able to hunt for an 
animal of their own species, while we who have been honoured with reason and so much wisdom neglect 
this kind of pursuit? I exhorted you in my former discourse with these words: “Go, each of you to the 
houses of your neighbours, wait for them to come out, lay hold of them, and conduct them to their 
common mother: and imitate those who are mad upon theatre going, who diligently arrange to meet each 
other and so wait at early dawn to see that iniquitous spectacle.” Yet I have not effected anything by this 
exhortation. Therefore I speak again and shall not cease speaking, until I have persuaded you. Hearing 
profits nothing unless it is accompanied by practice. It makes our punishment heavier, if we continually 
hear the same things and do none of the things which are spoken. That the chastisement will be heavier, 
hear the statement of Christ. “If I had not come and spoken to them they had not sin: but now they have 
no cloke for their sin.” And the Apostle says “for not the hearers of the law shall be justified.” These 
things He says to the hearers; but when He wishes to instruct the speaker also, that even he will not gain 
anything from his teaching unless his behaviour is in close correspondence with his doctrine, and his 
manner of life is in harmony with his speech, hear how the Apostle and the prophet address themselves to 
him: for the latter says “but to the sinner said God, why dost thou preach my laws and takest my covenant 
in thy mouth, whereas thou hast hated instruction?” And the Apostle, addressing himself to these same 
again who thought great things of their teaching, speaks on this wise: “Thou art confident that thou 
thyself art a leader of the blind, a light of those who are in darkness, an instructor of the foolish, a teacher 
of babes: thou therefore that teachest another teachest thou not thyself?” Inasmuch then as it could 
neither profit me the speaker to speak, nor you the hearers to hear, unless we comply with the things 
which are spoken, but rather would increase our condemnation, let us not limit the display of our zeal to 
hearing only, but let us observe what is said, in our deeds. For it is indeed a good thing to spend time 
continually in hearing the divine oracles: but this good thing becomes useless when the benefit to be 
derived from hearing is not linked with it. 


Therefore that you may not assemble here in vain I shall not cease beseeching you with all earnestness, as 
I have often besought you before, “conduct your brethren to us, exhort the wanderers, counsel them not 
by word only but also by deed.” This is the more powerful teaching—that which comes through our 
manners and behaviour—Even if you do not utter a word, but yet, after you have gone out of this 
assembly, by your mien, and your look, and your voice and all the rest of your demeanour you exhibit to 
the men who have been left behind the gain which you have brought away with you, this is sufficient for 
exhortation and advice. For we ought to go out from this place as it were from some sacred shrine, as men 
who have descended from heaven itself, who have become sedate, and philosophical, who do and say 
everything in proper measure: and when a wife sees her husband returning from the assembly, and a 
father his son, and a friend his friend, and an enemy his enemy, let them all receive an impression of the 
benefit which you have derived from coming here: and they will receive it, if they perceive that you have 
become milder, more philosophical, more devout. Consider what privileges you enjoy who hast been 
initiated into the mysteries, with what company thou offerest up that mystic hymn, with what company 
thou criest aloud the “Ter sanctus.” Teach “them that are without” that thou hast joined the chorus of the 
Seraphim, that thou art ranked as a citizen of the commonwealth above, that thou hast been enrolled in 
the choir of Angels, that thou hast conversed with the Lord, that thou hast been in the company of Christ. 
If we regulate ourselves in this way we shall not need to say anything, when we go out to those who are 
left behind: but from our advantage they will perceive their own loss and will hasten hither, so as to enjoy 
the same benefits themselves. For when, merely by the use of their senses, they see the beauty of your 
soul shining forth, even if they are the most stupid of men, they will become enamoured of your goodly 
appearance. For if corporeal beauty excites those who behold it, much more will symmetry of soul be able 
to move the spectator, and stimulate him to equal zeal. Let us then adorn our inward man, and let us be 
mindful of the things which are said here, when we go out: for there especially is it a proper time to 
remember them; and just as an athlete displays in the lists the things which he has learned in the training 
school: even so ought we to display in our transactions in the world without the things which we have 
heard here. 


5. Bear in mind then the things which are said here, that when you have gone out and the devil lays hold 
of you either by means of anger or vainglory, or any other passion, you may call to remembrance the 


teaching which you have received here and may be able easily to shake off the grasp of the evil one. Do 
you not see the wrestling-masters in the practising grounds, who, after countless contests having obtained 
exemption from wrestling on account of their age, sit outside the lines by the side of the dust and shout to 
those who are wrestling inside, telling one to grasp a hand, or drag a leg, or seize upon the back, and by 
many other directions of that kind, saying, “if you do so and so you will easily throw your antagonist,” they 
are of the greatest service to their pupils? Even so do thou look to thy training master, the blessed Paul, 
who after countless victories is now sitting outside the boundary, I mean this present life, and cries aloud 
to us who are wrestling, shouting out by means of his Epistles, when he sees us overcome by wrath and 
resentment of injuries, and choked by passion; “if thy enemy hunger feed him, if he thirst give him 
drink;”—a beautiful precept full of spiritual wisdom, and serviceable both to the doer and the receiver. But 
the reminder of the passage causes much perplexity, and does not seem to correspond to the sentiment of 
him who uttered the former words. And what is the nature of this? the saying that “by so doing thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head.” For by these words he does a wrong both to the doer and the receiver: to 
the latter by setting his head on fire, and placing coals upon it; for what good will he get from receiving 
food and drink in proportion to the evil he will suffer from the heaping of coals on his head? Thus then the 
recipient of the benefit is wronged, having a greater vengeance inflicted on him, but the benefactor also is 
injured in another way. For what can he gain from doing good to his enemies when he acts in the hope of 
revenge? For he who gives meat and drink to his enemy for the purpose of heaping coals of fire on his 
head would not become merciful and kind, but cruel and harsh, having inflicted an enormous punishment 
by means of a small benefit. For what could be more unkind than to feed a person for the purpose of 
heaping coals of fire on his head? This then is the contradiction: and now it remains that the solution 
should be added, in order that by those very things which seem to do violence to the letter of the law you 
may clearly see all the wisdom of the lawgiver. What then is the solution? 


That great and noble-minded man was well aware of the fact that to be reconciled quickly with an enemy 
is a grievous and difficult thing; grievous and difficult, not on account of its own nature, but of our moral 
indolence. But he commanded us not only to be reconciled with our enemy, but also to feed him; which 
was far more grievous than the former. For if some are infuriated by the mere sight of those who have 
annoyed them, how would they be willing to feed them when they were hungry? And why do I speak of the 
sight infuriating them? If any one makes mention of the persons, and merely introduces their name in 
society, it revives the wound in our imagination, and increases the heat of passion. Paul then being aware 
of all these things and wishing to make what was hard and difficult of correction smooth and easy, and to 
persuade one who could not endure to see his enemy, to be ready to confer that benefit already mentioned 
upon him, added the words about coals of fire, in order that a man prompted by the hope of vengeance 
might hasten to do this service to one who had annoyed him. And just as the fisherman surrounding the 
hook on all sides with the bait presents it to the fishes in order that one of them hastening to its 
accustomed food may be captured by means of it and easily held fast: even so Paul also wishing to lead on 
the man who has been wronged to bestow a benefit on the man who has wronged him does not present to 
him the bare hook of spiritual wisdom, but having covered it as it were with a kind of bait, I mean the 
“coals of fire,” invites the man who has been insulted, in the hope of inflicting punishment, to confer this 
benefit on the man who has annoyed him; but when he has come he holds him fast in future, and does not 
let him make off, the very nature of the deed attaching him to his enemy; and he all but says to him: “if 
thou art not willing to feed the man who has wronged thee for piety’s sake: feed him at least from the 
hope of punishing him.” For he knows that if the man once sets his hand to the work of conferring this 
benefit, a starting-point is made and a way of reconciliation is opened for him. For certainly no one would 
have the heart to regard a man continually as his enemy to whom he has given meat and drink, even if he 
originally does this in the hope of vengeance. For time as it goes on relaxes the tension of his anger. As 
then the fisherman, if he presented the bare hook would never allure the fish, but when he has covered it 
gets it unawares into the mouth of the creature who comes up to it: so also Paul if he had not advanced 
the expectation of inflicting punishment would never have persuaded those who were wronged to 
undertake to benefit those who had annoyed them. Wishing then to persuade those who recoiled in 
disgust, and were paralysed by the very sight of their enemies, to confer the greatest benefits upon them, 
he made mention of the coals of fire, not with a view of thrusting the persons in question into inexorable 
punishment, but in order that when he had persuaded those who were wronged to benefit their enemies 
in the expectation of punishing them, he might afterwards in time persuade them to abandon their anger 
altogether. 


6. Thus then did he encourage the man who has been wronged; but observe also how he unites again the 
man who has done the wrong to him who has been provoked. First of all by the very manner of the 
benefit: (for there is no one so degraded and unfeeling as to be unwilling, when he receives meat and 
drink, to become the servant and friend of him who does this for him): and in the second place through 
the dread of vengeance. For the passage, “by so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head” seems 
indeed to be addressed to the person who gives the food; but it more especially touches him who has 
caused the annoyance, in order that through fear of this punishment he may be deterred from remaining 
continually in a state of enmity, and being aware that the reception of food and drink might do him the 
greatest mischief if he constantly retains his animosity, may suppress his anger. For thus he will be able to 
quench the coals of fire. Wherefore the proposed punishment and vengeance both induces the one who 
has been wronged to benefit him who has annoyed him, and it deters and checks him who has given the 
provocation, and impels him to reconciliation with the man who gives him meat and drink. Paul therefore 


linked the two persons by a twofold bond, the one depending on a benefit, the other on an act of 
vengeance. For the difficulty is to make a beginning and to find an opening for the reconciliation: but 
when that has once been cleared in whatever way it may be, all which follows will be smooth and easy. For 
even if at first the man who has been annoyed feeds his enemy in the hope of punishing him, yet becoming 
his friend by the act of giving him food he will be able to expel the desire of vengeance. For when he has 
become a friend he will no longer feed the man who has been reconciled to him, with an expectation of 
this kind. Again he who has given the provocation, when he sees the man who has been wronged electing 
to give him meat and drink, casts out all his animosity, both on account of this deed, and also of his fear of 
the punishment which is in store for him, even if he be excessively hard and harsh and stony hearted, 
being put to shame by the benevolence of him who gives him food, and dreading the punishment reserved 
for him, if he continues to be an enemy after accepting the food. 


For this reason Paul did not stop even here in his exhortation, but when he has emptied each side of wrath 
he proceeds to correct their disposition, saying, “be not overcome of evil.” “For if,” he says, “you continue 
to bear resentment and to seek revenge you seem indeed to conquer your enemy, but in reality you are 
being conquered by evil, that is, by wrath: so that if you wish to conquer, be reconciled, and do not make 
an attack upon your adversary;” for a brilliant victory is that in which by means of good, that is to say by 
forbearance, you overcome evil, expelling wrath and resentment. But the injured man, when inflamed with 
passion would not have borne these words. Therefore when he had satisfied his wrath he proceeded to 
conduct him to the best reason for reconciliation, and did not permit him to remain permanently animated 
by the wicked hope of vengeance. Dost thou perceive the wisdom of the lawgiver? And that you may learn 
that he introduced this law only on account of the weakness of those who would not otherwise be content 
to make terms amongst themselves, hear how Christ, when He ordained a law on this same subject did 
not propose the same reward, as the Apostle; but, having said “Love your enemies, do good to them that 
hate you,” which means give them food and drink, He did not add “for in so doing ye shall heap coals of 
fire on their heads:” but what did He say? “that ye may become like your Father who is in Heaven.” 
Naturally so, for He was discoursing to Peter, James, and John and the rest of the apostolic band: 
therefore He proposed that reward. But if you say that even on this understanding the precept is onerous 
you improve once more the defence which I am making for Paul, but you deprive yourself of every plea of 
indulgence. For I can prove to you that this which seems to you onerous was accomplished under the Old 
Dispensation when the manifestation of spiritual wisdom was not so great as it is now. For this reason also 
Paul did not introduce the law in his own words, but used the very expressions which were employed by 
him who originally brought it in, that he might leave no room for excuse to those who do not observe it: 
for the precept “if thine enemy hunger feed him, if he thirst give him drink” is not the utterance of Paul in 
the first instance, but of Solomon. For this reason he quoted the words that he might persuade the hearer 
that for one who has been advanced to such a high standard of wisdom to regard an old law as onerous 
and grievous which was often fulfilled by the men of old time, is one of the basest things possible. Which 
of the ancients, you ask, fulfilled it? There were many, but amongst others David especially did so more 
abundantly. He did not indeed merely give food or drink to his enemy, but also rescued him several times 
from death, when he was in jeopardy; and when he had it in his power to slay him he spared him once, 
twice, yea many times. As for Saul he hated and abhorred him so much after the countless good services 
which he had done, after his brilliant triumphs, and the salvation which he had wrought in the matter of 
Goliath, that he could not bear to mention him by his own name, but called him after his father. For once 
when a festival was at hand, and Saul, having devised some treachery against him, and contrived a cruel 
plot, did not see him arrive—”where,” said he, “is the son of Jesse?” He called him by his father’s name, 
both because on account of his hatred he could not endure the recollection of his proper name, and also 
because he thought to damage the distinguished position of that righteous man by a reference to his low 
birth;—a miserable and despicable thought: for certainly, even if he had some accusation to bring against 
the father this could in no wise injure David. For each man is answerable for his own deeds, and by these 
he can be praised and accused. But as it was, not having any evil deed to mention, he brought forward his 
low birth, expecting by this means to throw his glory into the shade, which in fact was the height of folly. 
For what kind of offence is it to be the child of insignificant and humble men, “the son of Jesse,” but when 
David found him sleeping inside the cave, he did not call him the “son of Kish,” but by his title of honour: 
“for I will not lift up my hand,” he said, “against the Lord’s anointed.” So purely free was he from wrath 
and resentment of injuries: he calls him the Lord’s anointed who had done him such great wrongs, who 
was thirsting for his blood, who after his countless good services had many times attempted to destroy 
him. For he did not consider how Saul deserved to be treated, but he considered what was becoming for 
himself both to do and to say, which is the greatest stretch of moral wisdom. How so? When thou hast got 
thy enemy in a prison, made fast by a twofold, or rather by a triple chain, confinement of space, dearth of 
assistance, and necessity of sleep, dost thou not demand a penalty and punishment of him? “No,” he says; 
“for Iam not now regarding what he deserves to suffer, but what it behoves me to do.” He did not look to 
the facility for slaying, but to the accurate observance of the moral wisdom which was becoming to him. 
And yet which of the existing circumstances was not sufficient to prompt him to the act of slaughter? Was 
not the fact that his enemy was delivered bound into his hands a sufficient inducement? For you are aware 
I suppose that we hasten more eagerly to deeds for which facilities abound, and the hope of success 
increases our desire to act, which was just what happened then in his case. 


Well! did the captain who then counselled and urged him to the deed, did the memory of past events 
induce him to slay? no one of these things moved him: in fact the very facility for slaughter averted him 


from it: for he bethought him that God had put Saul in his hands for the purpose of furnishing ample 
ground and opportunity for the exercise of moral wisdom. You then perhaps admire him, because he did 
not cherish the memory of any of his past evils: but Iam much more astonished at him for another reason. 
And what is this? that the fear of future events did not impel him to lay violent hands on his enemy. For he 
knew clearly that if Saul escaped his hands, he would again be his adversary; yet he preferred exposing 
himself to danger by letting go the man who had wronged him, to providing for his own security by laying 
violent hands upon his foe. What could equal then the great and generous spirit of this man, who, when 
the law commanded eye to be plucked out for eye, and tooth for tooth, and retaliation on equal terms, not 
only abstained from doing this, but exhibited a far greater measure of moral wisdom? At least if he had 
slain Saul at that time he would have retained credit for moral wisdom unimpaired, not merely because he 
had acted on the defensive, not being himself the originator of violence, but also because by his great 
moderation he was superior to the precept “an eye for an eye.” For he would not have inflicted one 
slaughter in return for one; but, in return for many deaths, which Saul endeavoured to bring on him, 
having attempted to slay him not once or twice but many times, he would have brought only one death on 
Saul; and not only this, but if he had proceeded to avenge himself out of fear of the future, even this, 
combined with the things already mentioned, would procure him the reward of forbearance without any 
deduction. For he who is angry on account of the things which have been done to him, and demands 
satisfaction would not be able to obtain the praise of forbearance: but when a man dismisses the 
consideration of all past evils, although they are many and painful, but is compelled to take steps for self- 
defence from fear of the future, and by way of providing for his own security, no one would deprive him of 
the rewards of moderation. 


7. Nevertheless David did not act even thus, but found a novel and strange form of moral wisdom: and 
neither the remembrance of things past, nor the fear of things to come, nor the instigation of the captain, 
nor the solitude of the place, nor the facility for slaying, nor anything else incited him to kill; but he 
spared the man who was his enemy, and had given him pain just as if he was some benefactor, and had 
done him much good. What kind of indulgence then shall we have, if we are mindful of past 
transgressions, and avenge ourselves on those who have given us pain, whereas that innocent man who 
had undergone such great sufferings and expected more and worse evils to befall him in consequence of 
saving his enemy, is seen to spare him, so as to prefer incurring danger himself and to live in fear and 
trembling, rather than put to a just death the man who would cause him endless troubles? 


His moral wisdom then we may perceive, not only from the fact that he did not slay Saul, when there was 
so strong a compulsion, but also that he did not utter an irreverent word against him, although he who 
was insulted would not have heard him. Yet we often speak evil of friends when they are absent, he on the 
contrary not even of the enemy who had done him such great wrong. His moral wisdom then we may 
perceive from these things: but his lovingkindness and tender care from what he did after these things. 
For when he had cut off the fringe of Saul’s garment, and had taken away the bottle of water he withdrew 
afar off and stood and shouted, and exhibited these things to him whose life he had preserved, doing so 
not with a view to display and ostentation, but desiring to convince him by his deeds that he suspected 
him without a cause as his enemy, and aiming therefore at winning him into friendship. Nevertheless 
when he had even thus failed to persuade him, and could have laid hands on him, he again chose rather to 
be an exile from his country and to sojourn in a strange land, and suffer distress every day, in procuring 
necessary food than to remain at home and vex his adversary. What spirit could be kinder than his? He 
was indeed justified in saying “Lord remember David and all his meekness.” Let us also imitate him, and 
let us neither say nor do evil to our enemies, but benefit them according to our power: for we shall do 
more good to ourselves than to them. “For if ye forgive your enemies,” we are told “ye shall be forgiven.” 
Forgive base offences that thou mayest receive a royal pardon for thy offences; but if any one has done 
thee great wrongs, the greater the wrongs you forgive, the greater will be the pardon which you will 
receive. Therefore we have been instructed to say “Forgive us, as we forgive,” that we may learn that the 
measure of our forgiveness takes its beginning in the first place from ourselves. Wherefore in proportion 
to the severity of the evil which the enemy does to us is the greatness of the benefit which he bestows. Let 
us then be earnest and eager to be reconciled with those who have vexed us, whether their wrath be just 
or unjust. For if thou art reconciled here, thou art delivered from judgment in the other world; but if in the 
interval while the hatred is still going on, death interrupting steps in and carries the enmity away with it, 
it follows of necessity that the trial of the case should be brought forward in the other world. As then 
many men when they have a dispute with one another, if they come to a friendly understanding together 
outside the law court save themselves loss, and alarm, and many risks, the issue of the case turning out in 
accordance with the sentiment of each party; but if they severally entrust the affair to the judge the only 
result to them will be loss of money, and in many cases a penalty, and the permanent endurance of their 
hatred; even so here if we come to terms during our present life we shall relieve ourselves from all 
punishment; but if while remaining enemies we depart to that terrible tribunal in the other world we shall 
certainly pay the utmost penalty at the sentence of the judge there, and shall both of us undergo 
inexorable punishment: he who is unjustly wroth because he is thus unjustly disposed, and he who is justly 
wroth, because he has, however justly, cherished resentment. For even if we have been unjustly ill- 
treated, we ought to grant pardon to those who have wronged us. And observe how he urges and incites 
those who have unjustly given pain to reconciliation with those whom they have wronged. “If thou offerest 
thy gift before the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath ought against thee, go thy way; first 
be reconciled to thy brother.” He did not say, “assemble, and offer thy sacrifice” but “be reconciled and 


then offer it.” Let it lie there, he says, in order that the necessity of making the offering may constrain him 
who is justly wroth to come to terms even against his will. See how he again prompts us to go to the man 
who has provoked us when he says “Forgive your debtors in order that your Father may also forgive your 
trespasses.” For He did not propose a small reward, but one which far exceeds the magnitude of the 
achievement. Considering all these things then, and counting the recompense which is given in this case 
and remembering that to wipe away sins does not entail much labour and zeal, let us pardon those who 
have wronged us. For that which others scarcely accomplish, I mean the blotting out of their own sins by 
means of fasting and lamentations, and prayers, and sackcloth, and ashes, this it is possible for us easily 
to effect without sackcloth and ashes and fasting if only we blot out anger from our heart, and with 
sincerity forgive those who have wronged us. May the God of peace and love, having banished from our 
soul all wrath and bitterness, and anger, deign to grant that we being closely knit one to another 
according to the proper adjustment of the parts, may with one accord, one mouth and one soul continually 
offer up our hymns of thanksgiving due to Him: for to Him be glory and power for ever and ever. Amen. 


Homily Against Publishing The Errors Of The Brethren, And Uttering Imprecations Upon 
Enemies 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM: 
TRANSLATED BY 
R. BLACKBURN, M.A., 
RECTOR OF SELHAM, SUSSEX, AND LATE FELLOW OF BRASENOSE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
AGAINST PUBLISHING THE ERRORS OF THE BRETHREN. 


1. I account you happy for the zeal, beloved, with which you flock into the Father’s house. For from this 
zeal I have ground for feeling confidence about your health also with respect to the soul; for indeed the 
school of the Church is an admirable surgery—a surgery, not for bodies, but for souls. For it is spiritual, 
and sets right, not fleshly wounds, but errors of the mind, and of these errors and wounds the medicine is 
the word. This medicine is compounded, not from the herbs growing on the earth, but from the words 
proceeding from heaven—this no hands of physicians, but tongues of preachers have dispensed. On this 
account it lasts right through; and neither is its virtue impaired by length of time, nor defeated by any 
strength of diseases. For certainly the medicines of physicians have both these defects; for while they are 
fresh they display their proper strength, but when much time has passed; just as those bodies which have 
grown old; they become weaker; and often too the difficult character of maladies is wont to baffle them; 
since they are but human. Whereas the divine medicine is not such as this; but after much time has 
intervened, it still retains all its inherent virtue. Ever since at least Moses was born (for from thence dates 
the beginning of the Scripture) it has healed so many human beings; and not only has it not lost its proper 
power, but neither has any disease ever yet overcome it. This medicine it is not possible to get by payment 
of silver; but he who has displayed sincerity of purpose and disposition goes his way having it all. On 
account of this both rich and poor alike obtain the benefit of this healing process. For where there is a 
necessity to pay down money the man of large means indeed shares the benefit; but the poor man often 
has to go away deprived of the gain, since his income does not suffice him for the making up of the 
medicine. But in this case, since it is not possible to pay down silver coin, but it is needful to display faith 
and a good purpose, he who has paid down these with forwardness of mind, this is he who most reaps the 
advantage; since indeed these are the price paid for the medicinal treatment. And the rich and the poor 
man share the benefit alike; or rather it is not alike that they share the benefit, but often the poor man 
goes away in the enjoyment of more. What ever can be the reason? It is because the rich man, possessed 
beforehand by many thoughts, having the pride and puffed-up temper belonging to wealthiness; living 
with carelessness and lazy ease as companions, receives the medicine of the hearing of the Scriptures not 
with much attention, nor with much earnestness; but the poor man, far removed from delicate living and 
gluttony and indolence; spending all his time in handicraft and honest labours; and gathering hence much 
love of wisdom for the soul; becomes thereby more attentive and free from slackness, and is wont to give 
his mind with more accurate care to all that is said: whence also, inasmuch as the price he has paid is 
higher, the benefit which he departs having reaped is greater. 


2. It is not as absolutely bringing an accusation against those who are wealthy that I say all this; nor as 
praising the poor without reference to circumstances: for neither is wealth an evil, but the having made a 
bad use of wealth; nor is poverty a virtue, but the having made a virtuous use of poverty. That rich man 
who was in the time of Lazarus was punished, not because he was rich, but because he was cruel and 
inhuman. And that poor man who rested in the bosom of Abraham was praised, not because he was poor, 
but because he had borne his poverty with thankfulness. 


For of things—(now attend carefully to this saying; for it will avail to put into you sufficient religious 
knowledge, and to cast out all unsound reasoning, and to bring about your having your judgment right 
concerning the truth of things)—well, of things some are by nature morally good, and others the contrary; 
and others neither good nor evil, but they occupy the intermediate position. A good thing piety is by 
nature, impiety an evil thing; a good thing virtue, an evil thing wickedness; but wealth and poverty in 
themselves are neither the one nor the other; but from the will of those who use them they become either 
the one or the other. For if thou hast used thy wealth for purposes of philanthropy, the thing becomes to 
thee a foundation of good; but if for rapine and grasping and insolence, thou hast turned the use of it to 
the direct opposite; but for this wealth is not chargeable, but he who has used his wealth for insolence. So 
also we may say of poverty: if thou have borne it nobly by giving thanks to the Master, what has been done 
becomes to thee a cause and ground for receiving crowns; but if on account of this thou blaspheme thy 
Creator, and accuse Him for His providence, thou hast again used the thing to an evil purpose. But just as 
in that case it is not wealth that is responsible for the avarice, but the person who has made a bad use of 
wealth, so also here we are not to lay the blame of the blasphemy on poverty, but on him who did not 


choose to bear the thing in a sober spirit. For in every case both the praise and the blame belong to our 
own will and choice. Good is wealth, yet not absolutely, but to him only to whom it is not sin; and again 
poverty is wicked, but not absolutely, but only in the mouth of the impious, because he is discontented, 
because he blasphemes, because he is indignant, because he accuses Him who has made him. 


3. Let us not therefore accuse riches, nor revile poverty absolutely, but those who do not will to use these 
virtuously; for the things themselves lie in the middle. But as I was saying (for it is good to return to the 
former subject), both rich and poor enjoy the benefit of the medicines administered here with the same 
boldness and freedom; and often the poor with more earnestness. For the special excellence of the 
medicines is not this only, that they heal souls, that their virtue is not destroyed by length of time, that 
they are not worsted by any disease, that the benefit is publicly offered gratuitously, that the healing 
treatment is on a footing of equality both for rich and poor—but they have another quality also not inferior 
to these good points. Pray of what character is this? It is that we do not publicly expose those who come 
to this surgery. For they who go off to the surgeries of the outside world, have many who examine their 
wounds, and unless the physician have first uncovered the sore, he does not apply the dressing; but here 
not so, but seeing as we do innumerable patients, we go through the medical treatment of them in a latent 
manner. For not by dragging into publicity those who have sinned do we thus noise abroad the sins 
committed by them; but after putting forth our teaching, as common to all, we leave it entirely to the 
conscience of the hearers; so that each may draw to himself from what is said the suitable medicine for 
his own wound. For there proceeds the word of doctrine from the tongue of the speaker, containing 
accusation of wickedness, praise of virtue, blame of lewdness, commendation of chasteness, censure of 
pride, praise of gentleness, just as a medicine of varied and manifold ingredients, compounded from every 
kind; and to take what is applicable to himself and salutary is the part of each of the hearers. The word 
then issues openly, and settling into the conscience of each, secretly both affords the healing treatment 
which comes from it, and before the malady has been divulged, has often restored health. 


4. You at all events heard yesterday how I extolled the power of prayer, how I reproached those who pray 
with listlessness; without having publicly exposed one of them. Those then who were conscious to 
themselves of earnestness, accepted that commendation of prayer, and became still more earnest by the 
praises, while those who were conscious to themselves of listlessness, accepted on the other hand the 
rebuking, and put off their carelessness. But neither these nor those do we know; and this ignorance is 
serviceable to both—how, I now tell you. He who has heard the commendations of prayer and is conscious 
to himself of earnestness, were he to have many witnesses of the commendations, would have lapsed 
towards pride; but, as it is, by having secretly accepted the praise, he is removed from all arrogance. On 
the other hand he who is conscious to himself of listlessness, having heard the accusation, has become 
better from the accusation, as having no one of men a witness of the rebuking; and this was of no ordinary 
profit to him. For on account of the being flurried at the opinion of the vulgar, so long as we may think 
that we escape notice in our wickedness, we exert ourselves to become better; but when we have become 
notorious to all, and have lost the consolation derived from the escaping notice, we grow more shameless 
and remiss rather. And just as sores become more painful by being unbandaged and frequently exposed to 
cold air, so also the soul after having sinned, if in the presence of many it be rebuked for what it has done 
amiss, grows thereby more shameless. In order therefore that this might not take place, the word 
administered its medicine to you covertly. And that you may understand that the gain which this covert 
treatment has is great, hear what the Christ says. “If thy brother have committed a fault against thee 
convince him of it,” and he did not say “between him and the whole town,” nor, “between thee and the 
whole people,” but “only between thee and him.” Let the accusation, he says, be unwitnessed to, in order 
that the change to amendment may be made easy of digestion. A great good surely, the making the advice 
unpublished. Sufficient is the conscience, sufficient that incorruptible judge. It is not so much thou who 
rebukest him who has done wrong as his own conscience (that accuser is the sharper), nor dost thou do it 
with the more exact knowledge of the faults committed. Add not therefore wound to wound by exposing 
him who has done wrong; but administer for thyself the counsel unwitnessed. This therefore we are doing 
now—the very thing that Paul also did, framing the indictment against him who among the Corinthians 
had sinned without citing of witnesses. And hear how. “On this account,” he says, “brethren, I have 
applied these figures of speech to myself and Apollos.” And yet not he himself nor Apollos were they who 
had rent the people in schism and divided the Church; but all the same he concealed the accusation, and 
just as by some masks, by hiding the countenances of the defendants by his own and Apollos’ names, he 
afforded them power to amend of that wickedness. And again, “Lest in some way after I have come God 
humble me, and I may have to mourn many of those who have before sinned, and have not repented over 
the uncleanness and lasciviousness which they had committed.” See how here also he indefinitely 
mentions those who had sinned, in order that he might not, by openly bringing the accusation, render the 
soul of those who had sinned more shameless. Therefore, just as we administer our reproofs with so much 
sparing of your feelings, so do ye also with all seriousness receive the correction; and attend with 
carefulness to what is said. 


5. We discoursed to you yesterday about the power which is in prayer. I pointed out how the devil then lies 
in wait, deceiver that he is. For since he sees very great gain accruing to us from prayer, then most he 
assails us, in order that he may disable us from our defence; that he may send us off home empty-handed. 
And just as before magistrates, when the officers of the court who are about the person of the magistrate 
have a hostile feeling toward those who come before him, they by their staves drive them away to a 


distance, preventing their coming near and resorting to lamentation and so obtaining compassion; so also 
the devil, when he has seen us coming to the judge, drives us away to a distance, not by any staff, but 
through our own slackness. For he knows, he knows clearly, that if they have come to him in a sober spirit, 
and have told the sins committed, and have mourned with their soul fervent, they will depart having 
received full forgiveness; for God loves mankind; and on this account he is beforehand with them, and 
debars them from access, in order that they may obtain no one of the things which they need. But the 
soldiers of magistrates with violence scare away those who are coming to them; but he with no 
compulsion, but by deceiving us, and throwing us into security. On this account we are not deserving even 
of allowance, since we voluntarily deprive ourselves of the good things. Prayer with earnestness is a light 
of the understanding and soul—a light unquenchable and perpetual. On this account he throws into our 
minds countless rubbish-heaps of imaginations; and things which we never had imagined, these collecting 
together at the very moment of prayer he pours down upon our souls. And just as winds often rushing 
from an opposite quarter by a violent gust extinguish a lamp’s flame as it is being lighted, so also the 
devil, when he has seen the flame of our prayer being kindled, blowing it on every side with the blasts of 
countless thoughts, does not desist before and until he has quenched the light. But the very thing which 
they who are kindling those lamps do, this let us also do. And what do they do? When they see a violent 
wind coming, by laying their finger upon the opening of the lamp they bar the entrance against the wind. 
For so long as he assails from without we shall be able to stand against him; but when we have opened to 
him the doors of the mind, and have received the enemy inside; after that we are no longer able to 
withstand even a little; but, having on all sides completely extinguished the memory, just as a smoking 
lamp, he allows our mouth to utter empty words. But just as they put their finger upon the opening of the 
lamp, so let us lay consideration upon our mind: let us close off from the wicked spirit the entrance, in 
order that he may not quench our light of prayer. Remember both those illustrations, both that of the 
soldiers and the magistrate, and that respecting the lamp. For with this purpose we adduce to you these 
illustrations; with which we are conversant, in which we live, in order that, after we have departed hence 
and have returned home, we may from things of familiar occurrence receive a reminder of what has been 
said. 


6. Prayer is a strong piece of armour and a great security. You heard yesterday how the three children, 
fettered as they were, destroyed the power of the fire; how they trampled down the blaze; how they 
overcame the furnace, and conquered the operation of the element. Hear to-day again how the noble and 
great Isaac overcame the nature itself of bodies through prayer. They destroyed the power of fire, this 
man to-day loosed the bonds of incapacitated nature. And learn how he effected this. “Isaac,” it says, 
“prayed concerning his wife, because she was barren.” This has to-day been read to you; yesterday the 
sermon was about prayer; and to-day again there is a demonstration of the power of prayer. See how the 
grace of the Spirit has ordered that what has been read to-day harmonises with what was said yesterday. 
“Isaac,” it says, “prayed concerning Rebecca his wife, because she was barren.” This first is worth 
inquiring into, for what cause she was barren. She was of a life admirable and replete with much chastity 
—both herself and her husband. We cannot lay hold of the life of those just ones, and say that the 
barrenness was the work of sin. And not only was she herself barren, but also his mother Sarah, who had 
borne him; not only was his mother barren and his wife, but also his daughter-in-law, the wife of Jacob, 
Rachel. What is the meaning of this band of barren ones? All were righteous, all living in virtue, all were 
witnessed to by God. For it was of them that He said, “I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob.” Of the same persons Paul also thus speaks. “For which cause God is not ashamed to call 
himself their God.” Many are the commendations of them in the New, many the praises of them in the Old 
Testament. On all sides they were bright and illustrious, and yet they all had barren wives, and continued 
in childlessness until an advanced period. When therefore thou seest man and wife living with virtue; 
when thou seest them beloved of God, caring for piety, and yet suffering the malady of childlessness; do 
not suppose that the childlessness is at all a retribution for sins. For many are God’s reasons for the 
dispensation, and to us inexplicable; and for all we must be heartily thankful, and think those only 
wretched who live in wickedness; not those who do not possess children. Often God does it expediently, 
though we know not the cause of events. On this account in every case it is our duty to admire His 
wisdom, and to glorify His unspeakable love of man. 


7. Well, this consideration indeed is able to school us in moral character, but it is necessary also to state 
the cause for which those women were barren. What then was the cause? It was in order that when thou 
hast seen the Virgin bringing forth our common Master, thou mightest not disbelieve. Wherefore exercise 
thy mind in the womb of the barren; in order that when thou hast seen the womb, disabled and bound as it 
is, being opened to the bearing of children from the grace of God, thou mightest not marvel at hearing 
that a virgin has brought forth. Or rather even marvel and be astounded; but do not disbelieve the marvel. 
When the Jew says to thee, “how did the virgin bear?” say to him “how did she bear who was barren and 
enfeebled by old age?” There were then two hindrances, both the unseasonableness of her age and the 
unserviceableness of nature; but in the case of the Virgin there was one hindrance only, the not having 
shared in marriage. The barren one therefore prepares the way for the virgin. And that thou mayest learn 
that it was on this account that the barren ones had anticipated it, in order that the Virgin’s childbirth 
might be believed, hear the words of Gabriel which were addressed to her—For when he had come and 
said to her, “thou shalt conceive in the womb and bear a son, and thou shalt call his name Jesus;” the 
Virgin was astonished and marvelled, and said, “how will this be to me, since I know not a man.” What 
then said the Angel? “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee.” Seek not the sequence of nature, he says, 


when that which takes place is above nature; look not round for marriage and throes of child-birth, when 
the manner of the birth is too grand for marriage. “And how will this be,” she says, “since I know not a 
husband.” And verily on this account shall this be, since thou knowest no husband. For didst thou know a 
husband, thou wouldest not have been deemed worthy to serve this ministry. So that, for the reason why 
thou disbelievest, for this believe. And thou wouldest not have been deemed worthy to serve this ministry, 
not because marriage is an evil; but because virginity is superior; and right it was that the entry of the 
Master should be more august than ours; for it was royal, and the king enters through one more august. It 
was necessary that He should both share as to birth, and be diverse from ours. Wherefore both these 
things are managed. 


For the being born from the womb is common in respect to us, but the being born without marriage is a 
thing greater than on a level with us. And the gestation and conception in the belly belongs to human 
nature; but that the pregnancy should take place without sexual intercourse is too august for human 
nature. And for this purpose both these things took place, in order that thou mayest learn both the pre- 
eminence and the fellowship with thee of Him who was born. 


8. And pray consider the wisdom of all that was done. Neither did the pre-eminence injure the likeness 
and kinship to us, nor did the kinship to us dim the pre-eminence; but both were displayed by all the 
circumstances; and the one had our condition in its entirety, and the other what was diverse compared 
with us. But just as I was saying, on this account the barren ones went before, in order that the Virgin’s 
child-birth might be believed, that she might be led by the hand to faith in that promise and undertaking 
which she heard from the angel, saying, “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the miraculous power 
of the Most High shall overshadow thee”—thus, he says, thou art able to bear. Look not to the earth; it is 
from the heavens that the operation will come. That which takes place is a grace of the Spirit; pray 
inquire not about nature and laws of marriage. But since those words were too high for her, he wills to 
afford also another demonstration. But do thou, pray, observe how the barren one leads her on the way to 
the belief in this. For since that demonstration was too high for the Virgin’s intelligence, hear how he 
brought down what he said to lower things also, leading her by the hand by sensible facts. For “behold,” 
he says, “Elizabeth thy kinswoman—she also has conceived a son in her old age; and this month is the 
sixth to her who was called barren.” Seest thou that the barren one was for the sake of the Virgin? since 
with what object did he adduce to her the child-bearing of her kinswoman? with what object did he say, 
“in her old age?” with what object did he add, “who was called barren?” It was by way of inducing her by 
all these things, manifestly, to the believing the glad annunciation. For this cause he spoke of both the age 
and the disabling effect of nature; for this cause he awaited the time also which had elapsed from the 
conception; for he did not tell to her the glad tidings immediately from the beginning, but awaited for a 
six-months period to have passed to the barren one, in order that the puerperal swelling might, for the 
rest, be a pledge of the pregnancy, and an indisputable demonstration might arise of the conception. And 
pray again look at the intelligence of Gabriel. For he neither reminded her of Sarah, nor of Rebecca, nor 
of Rachel; and yet they also were barren, and they had grown old, and that which took place was a 
marvel; but the stories were ancient. Now things new and recent and occurring in our generation are 
wont to induce us into the belief of marvels more than those which are old. On this account having let 
those women alone, that she should understand from her kinswoman Elizabeth herself what was coming 
upon her, he brought it forward; so as from her to lead her to her own—that most awful and august 
childbirth. For the child-birth of the barren one lay between ours and that of the Master less indeed than 
that of the Virgin, but greater than ours. On this account it was by Elizabeth lying between, just as by 
some bridge, that he lifted up the mind of the Virgin from the travail which is according to nature, to that 
which is above nature. 


9. I did desire to say more, and to teach you other reasons for which Rebecca, and Rachel, were barren; 
but the time does not permit; urging on the discourse to the power of prayer. For on this account indeed I 
have mooted all these points, that ye might understand how the prayer of Isaac unbound the barrenness 
of his wife; and that prayer for so long a time. “Isaac,” it says, “continually prayed about Rebecca his wife, 
and God listened to him.” For do not suppose that he invoked God and had immediately been listened to; 
for he had spent much time in praying to God. And if you desire to learn how much, I will tell you this too 
with exactness. He had spent the number of twenty years in praying to God. Whence is this manifest? 
from the sequence itself. For the Scripture, desiring to point out the faith and the endurance and the love 
of wisdom of that righteous man, did not break off and leave untold even the time, but made it also clear 
to us, covertly indeed, so as to rouse up our indolence; but nevertheless did not allow it to be uncertain. 
Hear then how it covertly indicated to us the time. “Now Isaac was forty years old when he took Rebecca, 
a daughter of Bethuel the Syrian.” You hear how many years old he was when he brought home his wife: 
“Forty years old,” it says, “he was when he took Rebecca.” But since we have learnt how many years old 
he was when he married his wife, let us learn also when he after all became a father, and how many years 
old he was then, when he begat Jacob; and we shall be able to see how long a time his wife had remained 
barren; and that during all that time he continued to pray to God. How many years old then was he when 
he begat Jacob? “Jacob,” it says, “came forth laying hold with his right hand of his brother’s heel: on this 
account he called him Jacob, and him Esau. Now Isaac was sixty years old when he begat them.” If 
therefore when he brought Rebecca home he was forty years old, and when he begat the sons sixty, it is 
very plain that his wife had remained barren for twenty years between, and during all this time Isaac 
continued to pray to God. 


10. After this do we not feel shame, and hide our faces, at seeing that righteous man for twenty years 
persevering and not desisting; we ourselves after a first or second petition often fainting and indignant? 
And yet he indeed had in large measure liberty of speech towards God, and all the same he felt no 
discontent at the delay of the giving, but remained patient, whereas we, laden with countless sins, living 
with an evil conscience, displaying no good will towards the Master; if we are not heard before having 
spoken, are bewildered, impatiently recoil, desist from asking—on this account we always retire with 
empty hands. Who has for twenty years besought God for one thing, as this righteous man did? or rather 
who for twenty months only? Yesterday I was saying that they are many who pray with slackness, and 
yawning, and stretching themselves, and continually shifting their attitude, and indulging in every 
carelessness in their prayers—but to-day I have found also another damage attaching itself to their 
prayers more destructive than that one. For many, throwing themselves prostrate, and striking the ground 
with their forehead, and pouring forth hot tears, and groaning bitterly from the heart and stretching out 
their hands, and displaying much earnestness, employ this warmth and forwardness against their own 
salvation. For it is not on behalf of their own sins that they beseech God; nor are they asking forgiveness 
of the offences committed by them; but they are exerting this earnestness against their enemies entirely, 
doing just the same thing as if one, after whetting his sword, were not to use the weapon against his 
enemies, but to thrust it through his own throat. So these also use their prayers not for the remission of 
their own sins, but about revenge on their enemies; which is to thrust the sword against themselves. This 
too the wicked one has devised, in order that on all sides we may destroy ourselves, both through 
slackness and through earnestness. For the one class by their carelessness in their prayers exasperate 
God, by displaying contempt through their slackness; and the others, when they display earnestness, 
display the earnestness on the other hand against their own salvation. “A certain person,” he (the devil) 
says, “is slack: that is sufficient for me with a view to his obtaining nothing; this man is earnest and 
thoroughly aroused; what then must be done to accomplish the same result? I cannot slacken his 
earnestness, nor throw him into carelessness; I will contrive his destruction in the other way. How so? I 
will manage that he use his earnestness for transgressing the law:” (for the praying against one’s personal 
enemies is a transgression of law). “He shall depart therefore not only having gained nothing by his 
earnestness, but also having endured the hurt which is greater than that caused through slackness.” Such 
as these are the injuries of the devil: the one sort he destroys through their remissness; and the other 
through their earnestness itself, when it is shown not according to God’s laws. 


11. But it is also worth hearing the very words of their prayer, and how the words are of a puerile mind; of 
how infantile a soul. Iam ashamed in truth when about to repeat them; but it is absolutely necessary to 
repeat them, and to imitate that coarse tongue. What then are the words? “Avenge me of my enemies, 
show them that I too have God (on my side).” They do not then learn, man, that we have God, when we are 
indignant and angry and impatient; but when we are gentle and meek and subdued, and practise all love 
of wisdom. So also God said, “Let your light shine before men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father who is in the heavens.” Perceivest thou not that it is an insult to God, the making a 
request to God against thine enemies? And how is it an insult? one will say. Because He Himself said, 
“pray for your enemies;” and brought in this divine law. When therefore thou claimest that the legislator 
should relax his own laws; and callest upon him to legislate in opposition to himself; and supplicatest him 
who had forbidden thee to pray against thine enemies to hear thee praying against thine enemies; thou 
art not praying in doing this, nor calling upon him; but thou art insulting the lawgiver, and acting with 
drunken violence towards him, who is sure to give to thee the good things which result from prayer. And 
how is it possible to be heard when praying, tell me, when thou exasperatest him who is sure to hear? For 
by doing these things thou art pushing thine own salvation into a pit, and art rushing down a precipice, by 
striking thine enemy before the king’s eyes. For even if thou doest not this with the hands, with thy words 
thou strikest him, the thing which thou darest not do even in the case of thy fellow-slaves. At least dare to 
do this in a ruler’s presence, and though thou hast done countless public services, thou wilt straightway 
surely be led away to execution. Then (I ask) in the presence of a ruler dost thou not dare to insult thine 
equal, but when doing this in God’s presence, tell me, dost thou not shudder, nor fear when in the time of 
entreaty and prayer being so savage and turning thyself into a wild beast; and displaying greater want of 
feeling than he who demanded payment of the hundred pence? For that thou art more insolent than he, 
listen to the story itself A certain man owed ten thousand talents to his master; then, not having 
(wherewith) to pay, he entreated him to be long-suffering, in order that, his wife having been sold and his 
house and his children, he might settle his master’s claim. And the master seeing him lamenting had 
compassion on him, and remitted the ten thousand talents. He having gone out and found another servant 
owing him a hundred pence, seizing his throat demanded them with great cruelty and inhumanity. The 
Master having heard this threw him into the prison, and laid on him again the debt of the ten thousand 
talents which he had before remitted; and he paid the penalty of the cruelty shown towards his fellow- 
servant. 


12. Now do thou consider in how much more unfeeling and insensible in a way thou hast acted even than 
he, praying against thine enemies. He did not beg his master to demand, but he himself demanded, the 
hundred pence; whereas thou even callest on the Master for this shameless and forbidden demand. And 
he seized his fellow-servant’s throat not before his lord’s eyes, but outside; while thou in the very moment 
of prayer, standing in the King’s presence, doest this. And if he, for doing this without either having urged 
his master to the demand, and after going forth, met with no forgiveness; thou, both stirring up the 
Master to (exacting) this forbidden payment, and doing this before his eyes, what sort of penalty will thou 


have to pay? tell me. But thy mind is inflamed by the memory of the enmity, and swells, and thy heart 
rises, and when recurring in memory to him who has caused pain, thou art unable to reduce the swelling 
of thy thought. But set against this inflammation the memory resulting from thine own sins committed the 
fear resulting from the punishment to come. Recall to memory for how many things thou art accountable 
to thy master, and that for all those things thou owest Him satisfaction; and this fear will surely overcome 
that anger; since indeed this is far more powerful than that passion. Recall the memory of hell and 
punishment and vengeance during the time of thy prayer; and thou wilt not be able even to receive thine 
enemy into thy mind. Make thy mind contrite, humble thy soul by the memory of the offences committed 
by thee, and wrath will not be able even to trouble thee. But the cause of all these evils is this, that we 
scrutinise the sins of all others with great exactitude; while we let our own pass with great remissness. 
Whereas we ought to do the contrary—to keep our own faults unforgotten; but never even to admit a 
thought of those of others. If we do this we shall both have God propitious, and shall cease cherishing 
immortal anger against our neighbours, and we shall never have any one as an enemy; and even if we 
should have at any time we shall both quickly put an end to his enmity, and should obtain speedy pardon 
for our own sins. For just as he who treasures up the memory of wrong against his neighbour does not 
permit the punishment upon his own sins to be done away; so he who is clear of anger will speedily be 
clear of sins also. For if we, wicked as we are and enslaved to passion, on account of the commandment of 
God overlook all the faults committed against us, much more will He who is a lover of mankind, and good, 
and free from any passion, overlook our delinquencies, rendering to us the recompense of our kindly spirit 
towards our neighbour in the forgiveness of our own sins: which God grant that we may attain, by the 
grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom is the glory and the dominion, to the ages of 
the ages. Amen. 


Two Homilies On Eutropius. 


I. When he had taken refuge in the church. II. When he had quitted the asylum of the church, and had 
been taken captive. 
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HOMILY I 


ON EUTROPIUS, THE EUNUCH, PATRICIAN AND CONSUL 


1. “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity”—it is always seasonable to utter this but more especially at the present 
time. Where are now the brilliant surroundings of thy consulship? where are the gleaming torches? Where 
is the dancing, and the noise of dancers’ feet, and the banquets and the festivals? where are the garlands 
and the curtains of the theatre? where is the applause which greeted thee in the city, where the 
acclamation in the hippodrome and the flatteries of spectators? They are gone—all gone: a wind has 
blown upon the tree shattering down all its leaves, and showing it to us quite bare, and shaken from its 
very root; for so great has been the violence of the blast, that it has given a shock to all these fibres of the 
tree and threatens to tear it up from the roots. Where now are your feigned friends? where are your 
drinking parties, and your suppers? where is the swarm of parasites, and the wine which used to be 
poured forth all day long, and the manifold dainties invented by your cooks? where are they who courted 
your power and did and said everything to win your favour? They were all mere visions of the night, and 
dreams which have vanished with the dawn of day: they were spring flowers, and when the spring was 
over they all withered: they were a shadow which has passed away—they were a smoke which has 
dispersed, bubbles which have burst, cobwebs which have been rent in pieces. Therefore we chant 
continually this spiritual song—”Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” For this saying ought to be continually 
written on our walls, and garments, in the market place, and in the house, on the streets, and on the doors 
and entrances, and above all on the conscience of each one, and to be a perpetual theme for meditation. 
And inasmuch as deceitful things, and maskings and pretence seem to many to be realities it behoves 
each one every day both at supper and at breakfast, and in social assemblies to say to his neighbour and 
to hear his neighbour say in return “vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” Was I not continually telling thee that 
wealth was a runaway? But you would not heed me. Did I not tell thee that it was an unthankful servant? 
But you would not be persuaded. Behold actual experience has now proved that it is not only a runaway, 
and ungrateful servant, but also a murderous one, for it is this which has caused thee now to fear and 
tremble. Did I not say to thee when you continually rebuked me for speaking the truth, “I love thee better 
than they do who flatter thee?” “I who reprove thee care more for thee than they who pay thee court?” 
Did I not add to these words by saying that the wounds of friends were more to be relied upon than the 
voluntary kisses of enemies. If you had submitted to my wounds their kisses would not have wrought thee 
this destruction: for my wounds work health, but their kisses have produced an incurable disease. Where 
are now thy cup-bearers, where are they who cleared the way for thee in the market place, and sounded 
thy praises endlessly in the ears of all? They have fled, they have disowned thy friendship, they are 
providing for their own safety by means of thy distress. But I do not act thus, nay in thy misfortune I do 
not abandon thee, and now when thou art fallen I protect and tend thee. And the Church which you 
treated as an enemy has opened her bosom and received thee into it; whereas the theatres which you 
courted, and about which you were oftentimes indignant with me have betrayed and ruined thee. And yet 
I never ceased saying to thee “why doest thou these things?” “thou art exasperating the Church, and 
casting thyself down headlong,” yet thou didst hurry away from all my warnings. And now the 
hippodromes, having exhausted thy wealth, have whetted the sword against thee, but the Church which 
experienced thy untimely wrath is hurrying in every direction, in her desire to pluck thee out of the net. 


2. And I say these things now not as trampling upon one who is prostrate, but from a desire to make those 
who are still standing more secure; not by way of irritating the sores of one who has been wounded, but 
rather to preserve those who have not yet been wounded in sound health; not by way of sinking one who 
is tossed by the waves, but as instructing those who are sailing with a favourable breeze, so that they may 
not become overwhelmed. And how may this be effected? by observing the vicissitudes of human affairs. 
For even this man had he stood in fear of vicissitude would not have experienced it; but whereas neither 
his own conscience, nor the counsels of others wrought any improvement in him, do ye at least who plume 
yourselves on your riches profit by his calamity: for nothing is weaker than human affairs. Whatever term 


therefore one may employ to express their insignificance it will fall short of the reality; whether he calls 
them smoke, or grass, or a dream or spring flowers, or by any other name; so perishable are they, and 
more naught than nonentities; but that together with their nothingness they have also a very perilous 
element we have a proof before us. For who was more exalted than this man? Did he not surpass the 
whole world in wealth? had he not climbed to the very pinnacle of distinction? did not all tremble and fear 
before him? Yet lo! he has become more wretched than the prisoner, more pitiable than the menial slave, 
more indigent than the beggar wasting away with hunger, having every day a vision of sharpened swords 
and of the criminal’s grave, and the public executioner leading him out to his death; and he does not even 
know if he once enjoyed past pleasure, nor is he sensible even of the sun’s ray, but at mid day his sight is 
dimmed as if he were encompassed by the densest gloom. But even let me try my best I shall not be able 
to present to you in language the suffering which he must naturally undergo, in the hourly expectation of 
death. But indeed what need is there of any words from me, when he himself has clearly depicted this for 
us as in a visible image? For yesterday when they came to him from the royal court intending to drag him 
away by force, and he ran for refuge to the holy furniture, his face was then, as it is now, no better than 
the countenance of one dead: and the chattering of his teeth, and the quaking and quivering of his whole 
body, and his faltering voice, and stammering tongue, and in fact his whole general appearance were 
suggestive of one whose soul was petrified. 


3. Now I say these things not by way of reproaching him, or insulting his misfortune, but from a desire to 
soften your minds towards him, and to induce you to compassion, and to persuade you to be contented 
with the punishment which has already been inflicted. For since there are many inhuman persons 
amongst us who are inclined, perhaps, to find fault with me for having admitted him to the sanctuary, I 
parade his sufferings from a desire to soften their hardheartedness by my narrative. 


For tell me, beloved brother, wherefore art thou indignant with me? You say it is because he who 
continually made war upon the Church has taken refuge within it. Yet surely we ought in the highest 
degree to glorify God, for permitting him to be placed in such a great strait as to experience both the 
power and the lovingkindness of the Church:—her power in that he has suffered this great vicissitude in 
consequence of the attacks which he made upon her: her lovingkindness in that she whom he attacked 
now casts her shield in front of him and has received him under her wings, and placed him in all security 
not resenting any of her former injuries, but most lovingly opening her bosom to him. For this is more 
glorious than any kind of trophy, this is a brilliant victory, this puts both Gentiles and Jews to shame, this 
displays the bright aspect of the Church: in that having received her enemy as a captive, she spares him, 
and when all have despised him in his desolation, she alone like an affectionate mother has concealed him 
under her cloak, opposing both the wrath of the king, and the rage of the people, and their overwhelming 
hatred. This is an ornament for the altar. A strange kind of ornament, you say, when the accused sinner, 
the extortioner, the robber is permitted to lay hold of the altar. Nay! say not so: for even the harlot took 
hold of the feet of Jesus, she who was stained with the most accursed and unclean sin: yet her deed was 
no reproach to Jesus, but rather redounded to His admiration and praise: for the impure woman did no 
injury to Him who was pure, but rather was the vile harlot rendered pure by the touch of Him who was 
the pure and spotless one. Grudge not then, O man. We are the servants of the crucified one who said 
“Forgive them for they know not what they do.” But, you say, he cut off the right of refuge here by his 
ordinances and divers kinds of laws. Yes! yet now he has learned by experience what it was he did, and he 
himself by his own deeds has been the first to break the law, and has become a spectacle to the whole 
world, and silent though he is, he utters from thence a warning voice to all, saying “do not such things as I 
have done, that ye suffer not such things as I suffer.” He appears as a teacher by means of his calamity, 
and the altar emits great lustre, inspiring now the greatest awe from the fact that it holds the lion in 
bondage; for any figure of royalty might be very much set off if the king were not only to be seen seated 
on his throne arrayed in purple and wearing his crown, but if also prostrate at the feet of the king 
barbarians with their hands bound behind their backs were bending low their heads. And that no 
persuasive arguments have been used, ye yourselves are witnesses of the enthusiasm, and the concourse 
of the people. For brilliant indeed is the scene before us to day, and magnificent the assembly, and I see as 
large a gathering here to-day as at the Holy Paschal Feast. Thus the man has summoned you here without 
speaking and yet uttering a voice through his actions clearer than the sound of a trumpet: and ye have all 
thronged hither to-day, maidens deserting their boudoirs, and matrons the women’s chambers, and men 
the market place that ye may see human nature convicted, and the instability of worldly affairs exposed, 
and the harlot-face which a few days ago was radiant (such is the prosperity derived from extortion) 
looking uglier than any wrinkled old woman, this face I say you may see denuded of its enamel and 
pigments by the action of adversity as by a sponge. 


4. Such is the force of this calamity: it has made one who was illustrious and conspicuous appear the most 
insignificant of men. And if a rich man should enter the assembly he derives much profit from the sight: 
for when he beholds the man who was shaking the whole world, now dragged down from so high a 
pinnacle of power, cowering with fright, more terrified than a hare or a frog, nailed fast to yonder pillar, 
without bonds, his fear serving instead of a chain, panic-stricken and trembling, he abates his 
haughtiness, he puts down his pride, and having acquired the kind of wisdom concerning human affairs 
which it concerns him to have he departs instructed by example in the lesson which Holy Scripture 
teaches by precept:—”All flesh is grass and all the glory of man as the flower of grass: the grass withereth 
and the flower faileth” or “They shall wither away quickly as the grass, and as the green herb shall they 


quickly fail” or “like smoke are his days,” and all passages of that kind. Again the poor man when he has 
entered and gazed at this spectacle does not think meanly of himself, nor bewail himself on account of his 
poverty, but feels grateful to his poverty, because it is a place of refuge to him, and a calm haven, and 
secure bulwark; and when he sees these things he would many times rather remain where he is, than 
enjoy the possession of all men for a little time and afterwards be in jeopardy of his own life. Seest thou 
how the rich and poor, high and low, bond and free have derived no small profit from this man’s taking 
refuge here? Seest thou how each man will depart hence with a remedy, being cured merely by this sight? 
Well! have I softened your passion, and expelled your wrath? have I extinguished your cruelty? have I 
induced you to be pitiful? Indeed I think I have; and your countenances and the streams of tears you shed 
are proofs of it. Since then your hard rock has turned into deep and fertile soil let us hasten to produce 
some fruit of mercy, and to display a luxuriant crop of pity by falling down before the Emperor or rather 
by imploring the merciful God so to soften the rage of the Emperor, and make his heart tender that he 
may grant the whole of the favour which we ask. For indeed already since that day when this man fled 
here for refuge no slight change has taken place; for as soon as the Emperor knew that he had hurried to 
this asylum, although the army was present, and incensed on account of his misdeeds, and demanded him 
to be given up for execution, the Emperor made a long speech endeavouring to allay the rage of the 
soldiers, maintaining that not only his offences, but any good deed which he might have done ought to be 
taken into account, declaring that he felt gratitude for the latter, and was prepared to forgive him as a 
fellow creature for deeds which were otherwise. And when they again urged him to avenge the insult done 
to the imperial majesty, shouting, leaping, and brandishing their spears, he shed streams of tears from his 
gentle eyes, and having reminded them of the Holy Table to which the man had fled for refuge he 
succeeded at last in appeasing their wrath. 


5. Moreover let me add some arguments which concern ourselves. For what pardon could you deserve, if 
the Emperor bears no resentment when he has been insulted, but ye who have experienced nothing of this 
kind display so much wrath? and how after this assembly has been dissolved will ye handle the holy 
mysteries, and repeat that prayer by which we are commanded to say “forgive us as we also forgive our 
debtors” when ye are demanding vengeance upon your debtor? Has he inflicted great wrongs and insults 
on you? I will not deny it. Yet this is the season not for judgment but for mercy; not for requiring an 
account, but for showing loving kindness: not for investigating claims but for conceding them; not for 
verdicts and vengeance, but for mercy and favour. Let no one then be irritated or vexed, but let us rather 
beseech the merciful God to grant him a respite from death, and to rescue him from this impending 
destruction, so that he may put off his transgression, and let us unite to approach the merciful Emperor 
beseeching him for the sake of the Church, for the sake of the altar, to concede the life of one man as an 
offering to the Holy Table. If we do this the Emperor himself will accept us, and even before his praise we 
shall have the approval of God, who will bestow a large recompense upon us for our mercy. For as he 
rejects and hates the cruel and inhuman, so does He welcome and love the merciful and humane man; and 
if such a man be righteous, all the more glorious is the crown which is wreathed for him: and if he be a 
sinner, He passes over his sins granting this as the reward of compassion shown to his fellow-servant. 
“For” He saith “I will have mercy and not sacrifice,” and throughout the Scriptures you find Him always 
enquiring after this, and declaring it to be the means of release from sin. Thus then we shall dispose Him 
to be propitious to us, thus we shall release ourselves from our sins, thus we shall adorn the Church, thus 
also our merciful Emperor, as I have already said, will commend us, and all the people will applaud us, 
and the ends of the earth will admire the humanity and gentleness of our city, and all who hear of these 
deeds throughout the world will extol us. That we then may enjoy these good things, let us fall down in 
prayer and supplication, let us rescue the captive, the fugitive, the suppliant from danger that we 
ourselves may obtain the future blessings by the favour and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory and power, now and for ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY II 
AFTER EUTROPIUS HAVING BEEN FOUND OUTSIDE THE CHURCH HAD BEEN TAKEN CAPTIVE 


1. Delectable indeed are the meadow, and the garden, but far more delectable the study of the divine 
writings. For there indeed are flowers which fade, but here are thoughts which abide in full bloom; there 
is the breeze of the zephyr, but here the breath of the Spirit: there is the hedge of thorns, but here is the 
guarding providence of God; there is the song of cicadae, but here the melody of the prophets: there is the 
pleasure which comes from sight, but here the profit which comes from study. The garden is confined to 
one place, but the Scriptures are in all parts of the world; the garden is subject to the necessities of the 
seasons, but the Scriptures are rich in foliage, and laden with fruit alike in winter and in summer. Let us 
then give diligent heed to the study of the Scriptures: for if thou doest this the Scripture will expel thy 
despondency, and engender pleasure, extirpate vice, and make virtue take root, and in the tumult of life it 
will save thee from suffering like those who are tossed by troubled waves. The sea rages but thou sailest 
on with calm weather; for thou hast the study of the Scriptures for thy pilot; for this is the cable which the 
trials of life do not break asunder. Now that I lie not events themselves bear witness. A few days ago the 
Church was besieged: an army came, and fire issued from their eyes, yet it did not scorch the olive tree; 
swords were unsheathed, yet no one received a wound; the imperial gates were in distress, but the 
Church was in security. And yet the tide of war flowed hither; for here the refugee was sought, and we 
withstood them, not fearing their rage. And wherefore prithee? because we held as a sure pledge the 


saying “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church: and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” And when I say the Church I mean not only a place but also a plan of life: I mean not the walls 
of the Church but the laws of the Church. When thou takest refuge in a Church, do not seek shelter 
merely in the place but in the spirit of the place. For the Church is not wall and roof but faith and life. 


Do not tell me that the man having been surrendered was surrendered by the Church; if he had not 
abandoned the Church he would not have been surrendered. Do not say that he fled here for refuge and 
then was given up: the Church did not abandon him but he abandoned the Church. He was not 
surrendered from within the Church but outside its walls. Wherefore did he forsake the Church? Didst 
thou desire to save thyself? Thou shouldst have held fast to the altar. There were no walls here, but there 
was the guarding providence of God. Wast thou a sinner? God does not reject thee: for “He came not to 
call the righteous but sinners to repentance.” The harlot was saved when she clung to His feet. Have ye 
heard the passage read to-day? Now I say these things that thou mayest not hesitate to take refuge in the 
Church. Abide with the Church, and the Church does not hand thee over to the enemy: but if thou fliest 
from the Church, the Church is not the cause of thy capture. For if thou art inside the fold the wolf does 
not enter: but if thou goest outside, thou art liable to be the wild beast’s prey: yet this is not the fault of 
the fold, but of thy own pusillanimity. The Church hath no feet. Talk not to me of walls and arms: for walls 
wax old with time, but the Church has no old age. Walls are shattered by barbarians, but over the Church 
even demons do not prevail. And that my words are no mere vaunt there is the evidence of facts. How 
many have assailed the Church, and yet the assailants have perished while the Church herself has soared 
beyond the sky? Such might hath the Church: when she is assailed she conquers: when snares are laid for 
her she prevails: when she is insulted her prosperity increases: she is wounded yet sinks not under her 
wounds; tossed by waves yet not submerged; vexed by storms yet suffers no shipwreck; she wrestles and 
is not worsted, fights but is not vanquished. Wherefore then did she suffer this war to be? That she might 
make more manifest the splendour of her triumph. Ye were present on that day, and ye saw what weapons 
were set in motion against her, and how the rage of the soldiers burned more fiercely than fire, and I was 
hurried away to the imperial palace. But what of that? By the grace of God none of those things dismayed 
me. 


2. Now I say these things in order that ye too may follow my example. But wherefore was I not dismayed? 
Because I do not fear any present terrors. For what is terrible? Death? nay this is not terrible: for we 
speedily reach the unruffled haven. Or spoliation of goods? “Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and 
naked shall I depart;” or exile? “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof;” or false accusation? 
“Rejoice and be exceeding glad, when men shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, for great is your 
reward in Heaven.” I saw the swords and I meditated on Heaven; I expected death, and I bethought me of 
the resurrection; I beheld the sufferings of this lower world, and I took account of the heavenly prizes; I 
observed the devices of the enemy, and I meditated on the heavenly crown: for the occasion of the contest 
was sufficient for encouragement and consolation. True! I was being forcibly dragged away, but I suffered 
no insult from the act; for there is only one real insult, namely sin: and should the whole world insult thee, 
yet if thou dost not insult thyself thou art not insulted. The only real betrayal is the betrayal of the 
conscience: betray not thy own conscience, and no one can betray thee. I was being dragged away and I 
saw the events—or rather I saw my words turned into events, I saw my discourse which I had uttered in 
words being preached in the market-place through the medium of actual events. What kind of discourse? 
the same which I was always repeating. The wind has blown and the leaves have fallen. “The grass has 
withered and the flower has faded.” The night has departed and the day has dawned; the shadow has 
been proved vain and the truth has appeared. They mounted up to the sky, and they came down to the 
level of earth: for the waves which were swelling high have been laid low by means of merely human 
events. How? The things which were taking place were a lesson. And I said to myself will posterity learn 
self-control? or before two days have passed by will these events have been abandoned to oblivion? The 
warnings were sounding in their ears. Again let me utter, yet again I will speak. What profit will there be? 
Certainly there will be profit. For if all do not hearken, the half will hearken; and if not the half, the third 
part: and if not the third the fourth: and if not the fourth, perhaps ten: and if not ten, perhaps five: and if 
not five perhaps one: and if not one, I myself have the reward prepared for me. “The grass withereth and 
the flower fadeth; but the word of God abideth for ever.” 


3. Have ye seen the insignificance of human affairs? have ye seen the frailty of power? Have ye seen the 
wealth which I always called a runaway and not a runaway only, but also a murderer. For it not only 
deserts those who possess it, but also slaughters them; for when any one pays court to it then most of all 
does it betray him. Why dost thou pay court to wealth which to-day is for thee, and to-morrow for another? 
Why dost thou court wealth which can never be held fast? Dost thou desire to court it? dost thou desire to 
hold it fast? Do not bury it but give it into the hands of the poor. For wealth is a wild beast: if it be tightly 
held it runs away: if it be let loose it remains where it is; “For,” it is said, “he hath dispersed abroad and 
given to the poor; his righteousness remaineth forever.” Disperse it then that it may remain with thee; 
bury it not lest it run away. Where is wealth? I would gladly enquire of those who have departed. Now I 
say these things not by way of reproach, God forbid, nor by way of irritating old sores, but as 
endeavouring to secure a haven for you out of the shipwreck of others. When soldiers and swords were 
threatening, when the city was in a blaze of fury, when the imperial majesty was powerless, and the 
purple was insulted, when all places were full of frenzy, where was wealth then? where was your silver 
plate? where were your silver couches? where your household slaves? they had all betaken themselves to 


flight; where were the eunuchs? they all ran away; where were your friends? they changed their masks. 
Where were your houses? they were shut up. Where was your money? the owner of it fled: and the money 
itself, where was that? it was buried. Where was it all hidden? Am I oppressive and irksome to you in 
constantly declaring that wealth betrays those who use it badly? The occasion has now come which proves 
the truth of my words. Why dost thou hold it so tightly, when in the time of trial it profiteth thee nothing? 
If it has power when thou fallest into a strait, let it come to thy aid, but if it then runs away what need 
hast thou of it? events themselves bear witness. What profit was there in it? The sword was whetted, 
death was impending, an army raging: there was apprehension of imminent peril; and yet wealth was 
nowhere to be seen. Where did the runaway flee? It was itself the cause which brought about all these 
evils, and yet in the hours of necessity it runs away. Nevertheless many reproach me saying continually 
thou fasteneth upon the rich: while they on the other hand fasten upon the poor. Well I do fasten upon the 
rich: or rather not the rich, but those who make a bad use of their riches. For I am continually saying that 
I do not attack the character of the rich man, but of the rapacious. A rich man is one thing, a rapacious 
man is another: an affluent man is one thing, a covetous man is another. Make clear distinctions, and do 
not confuse things which are diverse. Art thou a rich man? I forbid thee not. Art thou a rapacious man? I 
denounce thee. Hast thou property of thy own? enjoy it. Dost thou take the property of others? I will not 
hold my peace. Wouldest thou stone me for this? Iam ready to shed my blood: only I forbid thy sin. I heed 
not hatred, I heed not war: one thing only do I heed, the advancement of my hearers. The rich are my 
children, and the poor also are my children: the same womb has travailed with both, both are the 
offspring of the same travail-pangs. If then thou fastenest reproaches on the poor man, I denounce thee: 
for the poor man does not suffer so much loss as the rich. For no great wrong is inflicted on the poor man, 
seeing that in his case the injury is confined to money; but in thy case the injury touches the soul. Let him 
who wills cast me off, let him who wills stone me, let him who wills hate me: for the plots of enemies are 
the pledges to me of crowns of victory, and the number of my rewards will be as the number of my 
wounds. 


4. So then I fear not an enemy’s plots: one thing only do I fear, which is sin. If no one convicts me of sin, 
then let the whole world make war upon me. For this kind of war only renders me more prosperous. Thus 
also do I wish to teach you a lesson. Fear not the devices of a potentate, but fear the power of sin. No man 
will do thee harm, if thou dost not deal a blow to thyself. If thou hast not sin, ten thousand swords may 
threaten thee, but God will snatch thee away out of their reach: but if thou hast sin, even shouldest thou 
be in paradise thou wilt be cast out. Adam was in paradise yet he fell; Job was on a dung hill, yet he was 
crowned victorious. What profit was paradise to the one? or what injury was the dung hill to the other? No 
man laid snares for the one, yet was he overthrown: the devil laid snares for the other, and yet he was 
crowned. Did not the devil take his property? Yes, but he did not rob him of his godliness. Did he not lay 
violent hands upon his sons? yes: but he did not shake his faith. Did he not tear his body to pieces? yes but 
he did not find his treasure. Did he not arm his wife against him? yes but he did not overthrow the soldier. 
Did he not hurl arrows and darts at him? yes but he received no wounds. He advanced his engines but 
could not shake the tower; he conducted his billows against him, but did not sink the ship. Observe this 
law I beseech you, yea I clasp your knees, if not with the bodily hand, yet in spirit, and pour forth tears of 
supplication. Observe this law I pray you, and no one can do you harm. Never call the rich man happy; 
never call any man miserable save him who is living in sin: and call him happy who lives in righteousness. 
For it is not the nature of their circumstances, but the disposition of the men which makes both the one 
and the other. Never be afraid of the sword if thy conscience does not accuse thee: never be afraid in war 
if thy conscience is clear. Where are they who have departed? tell me. Did not all men once bow down to 
them? did not those who were in authority tremble greatly before them? did they not pay court to them? 
But sin has come, and all things are manifested in their true lights; they who were attendants have 
become judges, the flatterers are turned into executioners; they who once kissed his hands, dragged him 
themselves from the church, and he who yesterday kissed his hand is to-day his enemy. Wherefore? 
Because neither did he yesterday love him with sincerity. For the opportunity came and the actors were 
unmasked. Didst thou not yesterday kiss his hands, and call him saviour, and guardian, and benefactor? 
Didst thou not compose panegyrics without end? wherefore to-day dost thou accuse him? Why yesterday a 
praiser, and to-day an accuser? why yesterday utter panegyrics, and to-day reproaches? What means this 
change? what means this revolution? 


5. But I am not like this: I was the subject of his plots, yet I became his protector. I suffered countless 
troubles at his hands, yet I did not retaliate. For I copy the example of my Master, who said on the cross, 
“Forgive them, for they know not what they do.” Now I say these things that you may not be perverted by 
the suspicion of wicked men. Now many changes have taken place, since I had the oversight of the city, 
and yet no one learns self-control? But when I say no one, I do not condemn all, God forbid. For it is 
impossible that this rich soil when it has received seed, should not produce one ear of corn: but I am 
insatiable, I do not wish many to be saved but all. And if but one be left in a perishing condition, I perish 
also, and deem that the Shepherd should be imitated who had ninety-nine sheep, and yet hastened after 
the one which had gone astray. How long will money last? how long this silver and gold? how long these 
draughts of wine? how long the flatteries of slaves? how long these goblets wreathed with garlands? how 
long these satanic drinking feasts, full of diabolical activity? 


Dost thou not know that the present life is a sojourn in a far country? for art thou a citizen? Nay thou arta 
waytarer. Understandest thou what I say? Thou art not a citizen, but thou art a wayfarer, and a traveller. 


Say not: I have this city and that. No one has a city. The city is above. Present life is but a journey. We are 
journeying on every day, while nature is running its course. Some there are who store up goods on the 
way: some who bury jewellery on the road. Now when you enter an inn do you beautify the inn? not so, 
but you eat and drink and hasten to depart. The present life is an inn: we have entered it, and we bring 
present life to a close: let us be eager to depart with a good hope, let us leave nothing here, that we may 
not lose it there. When you enter the inn, what do you say to the servant? Take care where you put away 
our things, that you do not leave anything behind here, that nothing may be lost, not even what is small 
and trifling, in order that we may carry everything back to our home. Thou art a wayfarer and traveller, 
and indeed more insignificant than the wayfarer. How so? I will tell you. The wayfarer knows when he is 
going into the inn, and when he is going out; for the egress as well as the regress is in his own power: but 
when I enter the inn, that is to say this present life, I know not when I shall go out: and it may be that Iam 
providing myself with sustenance for a long time when the Master suddenly summons me saying “Thou 
fool, for whom shall those things be which thou hast prepared? for on this very night thy soul is being 
taken from thee.” The time of thy departure is uncertain, the tenure of thy possessions insecure, there are 
innumerable precipices, and billows on every side of thee. Why dost thou rave about shadows? why desert 
the reality and run after shadows? 


6. I say these things, and shall not cease saying them, causing continual pain, and dressing the wounds; 
and this not for the sake of the fallen, but of those who are still standing. For they have departed, and 
their career is ended, but those who are yet standing have gained a more secure position through their 
calamities. “What then,” you say, “shall we do?” Do one thing only, hate riches, and love thy life—cast 
away thy goods; I do not say all of them, but cut off the superfluities. Be not covetous of other men’s 
goods, strip not the widow, plunder not the orphan, seize not his house: I do not address myself to persons 
but to facts. But if any one’s conscience attacks him, he himself is responsible for it, not my words. Why 
art thou grasping where thou bringest ill-will upon thyself? Grasp where there is a crown to be gained. 
Strive to lay hold not of earth but of heaven. “The kingdom of Heaven belongs to violent men and men of 
violence take it by force.” Why dost thou lay hold of the poor man who reproaches thee? Lay hold of Christ 
who praises thee for it. Dost thou see thy senselessness and madness? Dost thou lay hold of the poor man 
who has little? Christ says “lay hold of me; I thank thee for it, lay hold of my kingdom and take it by 
violence.” If thou art minded to lay hold of an earthly kingdom, or rather if thou art minded to have 
designs upon it thou art punished; but in the case of the heavenly kingdom thou art punished if thou dost 
not lay hold of it. Where worldly things are concerned there is ill-will, but where spiritual there is love. 
Meditate daily on these things, and if two days hence thou seest another riding in a chariot, arrayed in 
raiment of silk, and elated with pride, be not again dismayed and troubled. Praise not a rich man, but only 
him who lives in righteousness. Revile not a poor man, but learn to have an upright and accurate 
judgment in all things. 


Do not hold aloof from the Church; for nothing is stronger than the Church. The Church is thy hope, thy 
salvation, thy refuge. It is higher than the heaven, it is wider than the earth. It never waxes old, but is 
always in full vigour. Wherefore as significant of its solidity and stability Holy Scripture calls it a 
mountain: or of its purity a virgin, or of its magnificence a queen; or of its relationship to God a daughter; 
and to express its productiveness it calls her barren who has borne seven: in fact it employs countless 
names to represent its nobleness. For as the master of the Church has many names: being called the 
Father, and the way, and the life, and the light, and the arm, and the propitiation, and the foundation, and 
the door, and the sinless one, and the treasure, and Lord, and God, and Son, and the only begotten, and 
the form of God, and the image of God so is it with the Church itself: does one name suffice to present the 
whole truth? by no means. But for this reason there are countless names, that we may learn something 
concerning God, though it be but a small part. Even so the Church also is called by many names. She is 
called a virgin, albeit formerly she was an harlot: for this is the miracle wrought by the Bridegroom, that 
He took her who was an harlot and hath made her a virgin. Oh! what a new and strange event! With us 
marriage destroys virginity, but with God marriage hath restored it. With us she who is a virgin, when 
married, is a virgin no longer: with Christ she who is an harlot, when married, becomes a virgin. 


7. Let the heretic who inquires curiously into the nature of heavenly generation saying “how did the 
Father beget the Son?” interpret this single fact, ask him how did the Church, being an harlot, become a 
virgin? and how did she having brought forth children remain a virgin? “For I am jealous over you,” saith 
Paul, “with a godly jealousy, for I espoused you to one husband that I might present you as a pure virgin to 
Christ.” What wisdom and understanding! “I am jealous over you with a godly jealousy.” What means this? 
“T am jealous,” he says: art thou jealous seeing thou art a spiritual man? I am jealous he says as God is. 
And hath God jealousy? yea the jealousy not of passion, but of love, and earnest zeal. Iam jealous over you 
with the jealousy of God. Shall I tell thee how He manifests His jealousy? He saw the world corrupted by 
devils, and He delivered His own Son to save it. For words spoken in reference to God have not the same 
force as when spoken in reference to ourselves: for instance we say God is jealous, God is wroth, God 
repents, God hates. These words are human, but they have a meaning which becomes the nature of God. 
How is God jealous? “I am jealous over you with the jealousy of God.” Is God wroth? “O Lord reproach me 
not in thine indignation.” Doth God slumber? “Awake, wherefore sleepest thou, O Lord?” Doth God 
repent? “I repent that I have made man.” Doth God hate? “My soul hateth your feasts and your new 
moons.” Well do not consider the poverty of the expressions: but grasp their divine meaning. God is 
jealous, for He loves, God is wroth, not as yielding to passion, but for the purpose of chastising, and 


punishing. God sleeps, not as really slumbering, but as being long-suffering. Choose out the expression. 
Thus when thou hearest that God begets the Son, think not of division but of the unity of substance. For 
God has taken many of these words from us as we also have borrowed others from Him, that we may 
receive honour thereby. 


8. Dost thou understand what I have said? Attend carefully my beloved. There are divine names, and there 
are human names. God has received from me, and He Himself hath given to me. Give me thine, and take 
mine He says. Thou hast need of mine: I have no need of thine, but thou hast of mine inasmuch as my 
nature is unmixed, but thou art a human being encompassed with a body, seeking also corporeal terms in 
order that, by borrowing expressions which are familiar to thee, thou who art thus encompassed with a 
body, mayest be able to think on thoughts which transcend thy understanding. What kind of names hath 
He received from me, and what kind hath He given to me? He Himself is God, and He hath called me God; 
with Him is the essential nature as an actual fact, with me only the honour of the name: “I have said ye 
are gods, and ye are all children of the most highest.” Here are words, but in the other case there is the 
actual reality. He hath called me god, for by that name I have received honour. He Himself was called 
man, he was called Son of man, he was called the Way, the Door, the Rock. These words He borrowed from 
me; the others He gave from Himself to me. Wherefore was He called the Way? That thou mightest 
understand that by Him we have access to the Father. Wherefore was He called the Rock? that thou 
mightest understand the secure and unshaken character of the faith. Wherefore was He called the 
Foundation? That thou mightest understand that He upholdeth all things. Wherefore was He called the 
Root? That thou mightest understand that in Him we have our power of growth. Wherefore was He called 
the Shepherd? Because He feeds us. Wherefore was He called a sheep? Because He was sacrificed for us 
and became a propitiatory offering. Wherefore was He called the Life? Because He raised us up when we 
were dead. Wherefore was He called the Light? Because He delivered us from darkness. Why was He 
called an Arm? Because He is of one substance with the Father. Why was He called the Word? Because He 
was begotten of the Father. For as my word is the offspring of my spirit, even so was the Son begotten of 
the Father. Wherefore is He called our raiment? Because I was clothed with Him when I was baptized. 
Why is He called a table? Because I feed upon Him when I partake of the mysteries. Why is He called a 
house? Because I dwell in Him. Why is He called an inmate of the house? Because we become His Temple. 
Wherefore is He called the Head? Because I have been made a member of His. Why is He called a 
Bridegroom? Because He hath taken me as His bride. Wherefore is He called undefiled? Because He took 
me as a virgin. Wherefore is He called Master? Because I am His bondmaid. 


9. For observe the Church, how, as I was saying, she is sometimes a bride, sometimes a daughter, 
sometimes a virgin, sometimes a bondmaid, sometimes a queen, sometimes a barren woman, sometimes a 
mountain, sometimes a garden, sometimes fruitful in children, sometimes a lily, sometimes a fountain: She 
is all things. Therefore having heard these things, think not I pray you that they are corporeal; but stretch 
thy thought further: for such things cannot be corporeal. For example: the mountain is not the maid: the 
maid is not the bride: the queen is not the bond-maid: yet the Church is all these things. Wherefore? 
because the element in which they exist is not corporeal but spiritual. For in a corporeal sphere these 
things are confined within narrow limits: but in a spiritual sphere they have a wide field of operation. “The 
queen stood on thy right hand.” The queen? How did she who was down-trodden and poor become a 
queen? and where did she ascend? the queen herself stood on high by the side of the king. How? because 
the king became a servant; He was not that by nature, but He became so. Understand therefore the things 
which belong to the Godhead, and discern those which belong to the Dispensation. Understand what He 
was, and what He became for thy sake, and do not confuse things which are distinct, nor make the 
argument of his lovingkindness an occasion for blasphemy. He was lofty, and she was lowly: lofty not by 
position but by nature. His essence was pure, and imperishable: His nature was incorruptible, 
unintelligible, invisible, incomprehensible, eternal, unchangeable, transcending the nature of angels, 
higher than the powers above, overpowering reason, surpassing thought, apprehended not by sight but by 
faith alone. Angels beheld Him and trembled, the Cherubim veiled themselves with their wings, in awe. 
He looked upon the earth, and caused it to tremble: He threatened the sea and dried it up: he brought 
rivers out of the desert: He weighed the mountains in scales, and the valleys in a balance. How shall I 
express myself? how shall I present the truth? His greatness hath no bounds, His wisdom is beyond 
reckoning, His judgments are untraceable, His ways unsearchable. Such is His greatness and His power, if 
indeed it is safe even to use such expressions. But what am I to do? I am a human being and I speak in 
human language: my tongue is of earth and I crave forgiveness from my Lord. For I do not use these 
expressions in a spirit of presumption, but on account of the poverty of my resources arising from my 
feebleness and the nature of our human tongue. Be merciful to me, O Lord, for I utter these words not in 
presumption but because I have no others: nevertheless I do not rest content with the meanness of my 
speech, but soar upwards on the wings of my understanding. Such is His greatness and power. I say this, 
that without dwelling on the words, or on the poverty of the expressions, thou mayest also thyself learn to 
act in the same way. Why dost thou marvel if I do this, inasmuch as He also does the same, when He 
wishes to present something to our minds which transcends human powers? Since He addresses human 
beings He uses also human illustration, which are indeed insufficient to represent the thing spoken of, and 
cannot exhibit the full proportions of the matter, yet suffice for the infirmity of the hearers. 


10. Make an effort, and do not grow weary of my prolonged discourse. For as when He manifests Himself, 
He is not manifested as He really is, nor is His bare essence manifested (for no man hath seen God in His 


real nature; for when He is but partially revealed the Cherubim tremble—the mountains smoke, the sea is 
dried up, the heaven is shaken, and if the revelation were not partial who could endure it?) as then, I say, 
He does not manifest Himself as He really is, but only as the beholder is able to see Him, therefore doth 
He appear sometimes in the form of old age, sometimes of youth, sometimes in fire, sometimes in air, 
sometimes in water, sometimes in armour, not altering his essential nature, but fashioning His appearance 
to suit the various condition of those who are affected by it. In like manner also when any one wishes to 
say anything concerning Him he employs human illustrations. For instance I say: “He went up into the 
mountain and He was transfigured before them, and His countenance shone as the sun, and His raiment 
became white as snow.” He disclosed, it is said, a little of the Godhead, He manifested to them the God 
dwelling amongst them “and He was transfigured before them.” Attend carefully to the statement. The 
writer says and He was transfigured before them, and His raiment shone as the light, and His 
countenance was as the sun. When I said “such is His greatness and power” and added “be merciful to me 
O Lord,” (for I do not rest satisfied with the expression but am perplexed, having no other framed for the 
purpose) I wish you to understand, that I learned this lesson from Holy Scripture. The evangelist then 
wished to describe His splendour and he says “He shone.” How did He shine? tell me. Exceedingly. And 
how do you express this? He shone “as the sun.” As the sun sayest thou? Yea. Wherefore? Because I know 
not any other luminary more brilliant. And He was white sayest thou as snow? wherefore as snow? 
Because I know not any other substance which is whiter. For that He did not really shine thus is proved by 
what follows: the disciples fell to the ground. If he had shone as the sun the disciples would not have 
fallen; for they saw the sun every day, and did not fall: but inasmuch as he shone more brilliantly than the 
sun or snow, they, being unable to bear the splendour, fell to the earth. 


11. Tell me then, O evangelist, did He shine more brightly than the sun, and yet dost thou say, “as the 
sun?” Yea: wishing to make that light known to thee, I know not any other greater luminary, I have no 
other comparison which holds a royal place amongst luminaries. I have said these things that thou mayest 
not rest contentedly in the poverty of the language used: I have pointed out to thee the fall of the 
disciples: they fell to the earth, and were stupified and overwhelmed with slumber. “Arise” He said, and 
lifted them up, and yet they were oppressed. For they could not endure the excessive brightness of that 
shining, but heavy sleep took possession of their eyes: so far did the light which was manifested exceed 
the light of the sun. Yet the evangelist said “as the sun,” because that luminary is familiar to us and 
surpasses all the rest. 


But as I was saying, He who was thus great and powerful desired an harlot. I speak of our human nature 
under that name. If a man indeed desire an harlot he is condemned, and doth God desire one? Yea verily. 
Again a man desireth an harlot that he may become a fornicator: but God that He may convert the harlot 
into a virgin: so that the desire of the man is the destruction of her who is desired: but the desire of God is 
salvation to her who is desired. And why did He who is so great and powerful desire an harlot? that He 
might become the husband thereof. How doth He act? He doth not send to her any of His servants, He 
sendeth not angel, archangel, Cherubim, or Seraphim; but He himself draws nigh Who loves her. Again 
when thou hearest of love, deem it not sensuous. Cull out the thoughts which are contained in the words, 
even as an excellent bee settles on the flowers, and takes the honey comb, but leaves the herbs God 
desired an harlot, and how doth He act? He does not conduct her on high; for He would not bring an 
harlot into Heaven, but He Himself comes down. Since she could not ascend on high, He descends to 
earth. He cometh to the harlot, and is not ashamed: He cometh to her secret dwelling place. He beholds 
her in her drunkenness. And how doth He come? not in the bare essence of His original nature, but He 
becomes that which the harlot was, not in intention but in reality does He become this, in order that she 
may not be scared when she sees Him, that she may not rush away, and escape. He cometh to the harlot, 
and becomes man. And how does He become this? He is conceived in the womb, he increases little by 
little and follows like me the course of human growth. Who is it who does this? the Deity as manifested, 
not the Godhead; the form of the servant not that of the Master; the flesh which belongs to me, not the 
essential nature which belongs to Him: He increases little by little, and has intercourse with mankind. 
Although He finds the harlot, human nature, full of sores, brutalised, and oppressed by devils, how does 
He act? He draws nigh to her. She sees Him and flees away. He calleth the wise men saying Why are ye 
afraid? I am not a judge, but a physician. “I came not to judge the world but to save the world.” 
Straightway He calleth the wise men. Oh! new and strange event. The immediate first-fruits of His coming 
are wise men. He who upholds the world lieth in a manger, and He who careth for all things is a nursling 
in swaddling bands. The temple is founded and the God dwelleth therein. And wise men come and 
straightway worship Him: the publican comes and is turned into an evangelist: the harlot comes and is 
turned into a maiden: the Canaanitish woman comes and partakes of his lovingkindness. This is the mark 
of one who loves, to forbear demanding an account of sins, and to forgive transgressions and offences. 
And how does He act? He takes the sinner and espouses her to himself. And what doth He give her? a 
signet ring. Of what nature? the Holy Spirit. Paul saith “now He who establisheth us with you is God who 
hath also sealed us, and given the earnest of the Spirit.” The Spirit then He giveth her. Next He saith “Did 
not I plant thee in a garden?” She saith “yea.” And how didst thou fall from thence? “The devil came and 
cast me out of the garden.” Thou wast planted in the garden and he cast thee out: behold I plant thee in 
myself, I uphold thee. How? The devil dares not approach me. Neither do I take thee up into Heaven; but 
something greater than Heaven is here: I carry thee in myself who am the Lord of Heaven. The shepherd 
carries thee and the wolf no longer comes: or rather I permit him to approach. And so the Lord carrieth 
our nature: and the devil approaches and is worsted. “I have planted thee in myself:” therefore He saith “I 


am the root, ye are the branches:” so He planted her in Himself. “But,” she saith, “I am a sinner and 
unclean.” “Let not this trouble thee, I am a physician. I know my vessel, I know how it was perverted. It 
was formerly a vessel of clay, and it was perverted. I remodel it by means of the laver of regeneration and 
I submit it to the action of fire.” For observe: He took dust from the earth and made the man; He formed 
him. The devil came, and perverted him. Then the Lord came, took him again, and remoulded, and recast 
him in baptism, and He suffered not his body to be of clay, but made it of a harder ware. He subjected the 
soft clay to the fire of the Holy Spirit. “He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire:” He was 
baptized with water that he might be remodelled, with fire that he might be hardened. Therefore the 
Prophet speaking beforehand under divine guidance declared “Thou shalt dash them in pieces like vessels 
of the potter.” He did not say like vessels of earthenware which every one possesses: for by a potter’s 
vessels are meant those which the potter is fashioning on the wheel: now the potter’s vessels are of clay, 
but ours are of harder ware. Speaking beforehand therefore of the remoulding which is wrought by means 
of baptism he saith, “thou shalt dash them in pieces like vessels of a potter”—He means that He remodels 
and recasts them. I descend into the water of baptism, and the fashion of my nature is remoulded, and the 
fire of the Spirit recasts it, and it is turned into a harder ware. And that my words are no empty vaunt 
hear what Job says, “He hath made us as clay,” and Paul, “but we have this treasure in earthen vessels.” 
But consider the strength of the earthen vessel: for it has been hardened not by fire, but by the Spirit. 
How was it proved to be an earthen vessel? “Five times received I forty stripes save one, thrice was I 
beaten with rods, once was I stoned,” and yet the earthen vessel was not shattered. “A day and a night 
have I been in the deep.” He hath been in the deep, and the earthen vessel was not dissolved: he suffered 
shipwreck and the treasure was not lost; the ship was submerged and yet the freight floated. “But we 
have this treasure” he says. What kind of treasure? a supply of the Spirit, righteousness, sanctification, 
redemption. Of what nature, tell me? “in the name of Jesus Christ rise up and walk.” “AEneas, Jesus Christ 
maketh thee whole,” I say unto thee thou evil spirit, go out of him. 


12. Hast thou seen a treasure more brilliant than royal treasures? For what can the pearl of a king do like 
that which the words of an Apostle effected? Set crowns innumerable upon dead men, and they will not be 
raised: but one word went forth from an Apostle, and it brought back revoked nature, and restored it to its 
ancient condition. “But we have this treasure.” O treasure which not only is preserved, but also preserves 
the house where it is stored up. Dost thou understand what I have said? The kings of the earth, and rulers 
when they have treasures, prepare large houses, having strong walls, bars, doors, guards, and bolts in 
order that the treasure may be preserved: but Christ did the contrary: He placed the treasure not in a 
stone vessel but in an earthen one. If the treasure is great wherefore is the vessel weak? But the reason 
why the vessel is weak is not because the treasure is great; for this is not preserved by the vessel, but 
itself preserves the vessel. I deposit the treasure: who is able henceforth to steal it? The devil has come, 
the world has come, multitudes have come, and yet they have not stolen the treasure: the vessel has been 
scourged, yet the treasure was not betrayed; it has been drowned in the sea, yet the treasure was not 
shipwrecked: it has died yet the treasure survives. He gave therefore the earnest of the Spirit. Where are 
they who blaspheme the Spirit’s majesty? Give ye heed. “He that establisheth us with you in Christ is God 
who also hath given the earnest of the Spirit.” You all know that the earnest is a small part of the whole; 
let me tell you how. Some one goes to buy a house at a great price; and he says “give me an earnest that I 
may have confidence: or one goes to take a wife for himself, he arranges about dowry and property, and 
he says “give me an earnest.” Observe: in the purchase of a slave and in all covenants there is an earnest. 
Since then Christ made a covenant with us (for He was about to take me as a bride) he also assigned a 
dowry to me not of money, but of blood. But this dowry which He assigns is the bestowal of good things 
“such as eye hath not seen, and ear hath not heard, neither hath entered into the heart of man.” He 
assigned them for the dowry:—immortality, praise with the angels, release from death, freedom from sin, 
the inheritance of a kingdom (so great are his riches), righteousness, sanctification, deliverance from 
present evils, discovery of future blessings. Great was my dowry. Now attend carefully: mark what He 
does. He came to take the harlot, for so I call her, unclean as she was, that thou mightest understand the 
love of the bridegroom. He came; He took me: He assigns me a dowry: He saith “I give thee my wealth.” 
How? “Hast thou lost,” He saith, “paradise?” take it back. Hast thou lost thy beauty? take it back; take all 
these things. But yet the dowry was not given to me here. 


13. Observe, this is the reason why He speaks beforehand with reference to this dowry; He warranted to 
me in the dowry the resurrection of the body,—immortality. For immortality does not always follow 
resurrection, but the two are distinct. For many have risen, and been again laid low, like Lazarus and the 
bodies of the saints. But in this case it is not so, but the promise is of resurrection, immortality, a place in 
the joyful company of angels, the meeting of the Son of Man in the clouds, and the fulfilment of the saying 
“so shall we ever be with the Lord,” the release from death, the freedom from sin, the complete overthrow 
of destruction. Of what kind is that? “Eye hath not seen nor ear heard neither have entered into the heart 
of man the things which God hath prepared for them that love Him.” Dost thou give me good things which 
I know not? He saith “yea; only be espoused to me here, love me in this world.” “Wherefore dost thou not 
give me the dowry here?” “It will be given when thou hast come to my Father, when thou hast entered the 
royal palace. Didst thou come to me! nay I came to thee. I came not that thou shouldst abide here but that 
I might take thee and return. Seek not the dowry here: all depends on hope, and faith. “And dost thou give 
me nothing in this world?” He answers. “Receive an earnest that thou mayest trust me concerning that 
which is to come: receive pledges and betrothal gifts.” Therefore Paul saith “I have espoused you.” As 
gifts of betrothal God has given us present blessings: they are an earnest of the future; but the full dowry 


abides in the other world. How so? I will tell you. Here I grow old, there I grow not old; here I die, there I 
die not, here I sorrow, there I sorrow not; here is poverty, and disease, and intrigue, there nothing of that 
kind exists: here is darkness and light, there is light alone: here is intrigue, there is liberty; here is 
disease, there is health; here is life which has an end, there is life which hath no end; here is sin, there is 
righteousness, and sin is banished; here is envy, there nothing of the kind exists. “Give me these things” 
one says; “Nay! wait in order that thy fellow-servants also may be saved; wait I say. He who establisheth 
us and hath given us the earnest”—what kind of earnest? the Holy Spirit, the supply of the Spirit. Let me 
speak concerning the Spirit. He gave the signet ring to the Apostles, saying “take this and give it to all.” Is 
the ring then portioned out, and yet not divided? It is so. Let me teach you the meaning of the supply of 
the Spirit: Peter received, and Paul also received the Holy Spirit. He went about the world, he released 
sinners from their sins, he restored the lame, he clothed the naked, he raised the dead, he cleansed the 
lepers, he bridled the devil, he strangled the demons, he held converse with God, he planted a Church, 
levelled temples to the earth, overturned altars, destroyed vice, established virtue, made angels of men. 


14. All these things we were. But “the earnest” filled the whole world. And when I say the whole I mean 
all which the sun shines upon, sea, islands, mountains, valleys, and hills. Paul went hither and thither, like 
some winged creature, with one mouth only contending against the enemy, he the tentmaker, who handled 
the workman’s knife and sewed skins together: and yet this his craft was no hindrance to his virtue, but 
the tentmaker was stronger than demons, the uneloquent man was wiser than the wise. Whence was this? 
He received the earnest, he bore the signet ring and carried it about. All men saw that the King had 
espoused our nature: the demon saw it and retreated, he saw the earnest, and trembled and withdrew: he 
saw but the Apostle’s garments and fled. O the power of the Holy Spirit. He bestowed authority not on the 
soul, nor on the body, but even on raiment; nor on raiment only but even on a shadow. Peter went about 
and his shadow put diseases to flight, and expelled demons, and raised the dead to life. Paul went about 
the world, cutting away the thorns of ungodliness, sowing broadcast the seeds of godliness, like an 
excellent ploughman handling the ploughshare of doctrine. And to whom did he go? To Thracians, to 
Scythians, to Indians, to Maurians, to Sardinians, to Goths, to wild savages, and he changed them all. By 
what means? By means of “the earnest.” How was he sufficient for these things? By the grace of the 
Spirit. Unskilled, ill-clothed, ill-shod he was upheld by Him “who also hath given the earnest of the Spirit.” 
Therefore he saith “and who is sufficient for these things? But our sufficiency is of God, who hath made us 
sufficient as ministers of the new Testament, not of the letter but of the Spirit.” Behold what the Spirit 
hath wrought: He found the earth filled with demons and He has made it heaven. For meditate not on 
present things but review the past in your thought. Formerly there was lamentation, there were altars 
everywhere, everywhere the smoke and fumes of sacrifice, everywhere unclean rites and mysteries, and 
sacrifices, everywhere demons holding their orgies, everywhere a citadel of the devil, everywhere 
fornication decked with wreaths of honour; and Paul stood alone. How did he escape being overwhelmed, 
or torn in pieces? How could he open his mouth? He entered the Thebaid, and made captives of men, He 
entered the royal palace, and made a disciple of the king. He entered the hall of judgment, and the judge 
saith to him “almost thou persuadest me to become a Christian,” and the judge became a disciple. He 
entered the prison, and took the jailor captive. He visited an island of barbarians, and made a viper the 
instrument of his teaching. He visited the Romans, and attracted the senate to his doctrine. He visited 
rivers, and desert places in all parts of the world. There is no land or sea which has not shared in the 
benefits of his labours; for God has given human nature the earnest of His signet, and when He gives it He 
saith: some things I give thee now, and others I promise. Therefore the prophet saith concerning her “The 
queen did stand upon thy right hand in a vesture woven with gold.” He does not mean a real vesture, but 
virtue. Therefore the Scripture elsewhere saith “How camest thou in hither not having a wedding 
garment?” so that here he does not mean a garment, but fornication, and foul and unclean living. As then 
foul raiment signifies sin, so does golden raiment signify virtue. But this raiment belonged to the king. He 
Himself bestowed the raiment upon her: for she was naked, naked and disfigured. “The queen stood on 
thy right hand in a vesture woven with gold.” He is speaking not of raiment but of virtue. Observe: the 
expression itself has great nobility of meaning. He does not say “in a vesture of gold” but “in a vesture 
woven with gold.” Listen intelligently. A vesture of gold is one which is gold throughout: but a vesture 
woven with gold is one which is partly of gold, partly of silk. Why then did he say that the bride wore not a 
vesture of gold, but one woven with gold? Attend carefully. He means the constitution of the Church in its 
varied manifestations. For since we do not all belong to one condition of life, but one is a virgin, another a 
widow, a third lives a life of devotion—so the robe of the Church signifies the constitution of the Church. 


15. Inasmuch then as our Master knew that if He carved out only one road for us, many must shrink from 
it, He carved out divers roads. Thou canst not enter the kingdom it may be by the way of virginity. Enter it 
then by the way of single marriage. Canst thou not enter it by one marriage? Perchance thou mayest by 
means of a second marriage. Thou canst not enter by the way of continence: enter then by the way of 
almsgiving: or thou canst not enter by the way of almsgiving? then try the way of fasting. If thou canst not 
use this way, take that—or if not that, then take this. Therefore the prophet spoke not of a garment of 
gold, but of one woven with gold. It is of silk, or purple, or gold. Thou canst not be a golden part? then be 
a silken one. I accept thee, if only thou art clothed in my raiment. Therefore also Paul saith “If any man 
builds upon this foundation, gold, silver, precious stones.” Thou canst not be the precious stone? then be 
the gold. Thou canst not be the gold? then be the silver, if only thou art resting upon the foundation. And 
again elsewhere, “there is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory of the 
stars.” Thou canst not be a sun? then be a moon. Thou canst not be a moon? then be a star. Thou canst not 


be a large star? be content to be a little one if only thou art in the Heaven. Thou canst not be a virgin? 
then live continently in the married state, only abiding in the Church. Thou canst not be without 
possessions? then give alms, only abiding in the Church, only wearing the proper raiment, only submitting 
to the queen. The raiment is woven with gold, it is manifold in texture. I do not bar the way against thee: 
for the abundance of virtues has rendered the dispensation of the king easy in operation. “Clothed in a 
vesture woven with gold, manifold in texture.” Her vesture is manifold: unfold, if you please, the deep 
meaning of the expression here used, and fix your eyes upon this garment woven with gold. For here 
indeed some live celibate, others live in an honourable estate of matrimony being not much inferior to 
them: some have married once, others are widows in the flower of their age. For what purpose is a 
paradise? and wherefore its variety? having divers flowers, and trees, and many pearls. There are many 
stars, but only one sun: there are many ways of living, but only one paradise; there are many temples, but 
only one mother of them all. There is the body, the eye, the finger, but all these make up but one man. 
There is the same distinction between the small, the great, and the less. The virgin hath need of the 
married woman; for the virgin also is the product of marriage, that marriage may not be despised by her. 
The virgin is the root of marriage: thus all things have been linked together, the small with the great, and 
the great with the small. “The queen did stand on thy right hand clothed in a vesture wrought with gold, 
manifold in texture.” Then follows “Hearken! O daughter.” The conductor of the bride says that thou art 
about to go forth from thy home to the home of the bridegroom who in his essential nature far surpasses 
thee. Iam the conductor of the bride. “Hearken O daughter.” Did she immediately become the wife? Yea: 
for here there is nothing corporeal. For He espoused her as a wife, He loves her as a daughter, He 
provides for her as a handmaid, He guards her as a virgin, He fences her round like a garden, and 
cherishes her like a member: as a head He provides for her, as a root he causes her to grow, as a shepherd 
He feeds her, as a bridegroom He weds her, as a propitiation He pardons her, as a sheep He is sacrificed, 
as a bridegroom He preserves her in beauty, as a husband He provides for her support. Many are the 
meanings in order that we may enjoy a part if it be but a small part of the divine economy of grace. 
“Hearken O daughter” and behold, and look upon things which are bridal and yet spiritual. Hearken O 
daughter. She was at first a daughter of demons, a daughter of the earth, unworthy of the earth and now 
she has become a daughter of the king. And this He wished who loved her. For he who loves does not 
investigate character: love does not regard uncomeliness: on this account indeed is it called love because 
it oftentimes hath affection for an uncomely person. Thus also did Christ. He saw one who was uncomely 
(for comely I could not call her) and He loved her, and He makes her young, not having spot or wrinkle. 
Oh what a bridegroom! adorning with grace the ungracefulness of his bride! Hearken O daughter! 
hearken and behold! Two things He saith “Hearken” and “Behold,” two which depend on thyself, one on 
thy eyes, the other on thy hearing. Now since her dowry depended on hearing (and although some of you 
have been acute enough to perceive this already, let them tarry for those who are feebler: I commend 
those who have anticipated the truth, and make allowances for those who only follow in their track) since 
the dowry then depended on hearing—(and what is meant by hearing? faith: for “faith cometh by hearing” 
faith as opposed to fruition, and actual experience) I said before that He divided the dowry into two, and 
gave some portion to the bride for an earnest, whilst He promised others in the future. What did He give 
her? He gave her forgiveness of sins, remission of punishment, righteousness, sanctification, redemption, 
the body of the Lord, the divine, spiritual Table, the resurrection of the dead. For all these things the 
Apostles had. Therefore He gave some parts and promised others. Of some there was experience and 
fruition, others depended upon hope and faith. Now listen. What did He bestow? Baptism and the 
Sacrifice. Of these there is experience. What did He promise? Resurrection, immortality of the body, union 
with angels, a place in the joyful company of archangels, and as a citizen in His kingdom, immaculate life, 
the good things “which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard nor have entered into the heart of man, things 
which God hath prepared for them that love Him.” 


16. Understand what is said, lest ye lose it: Iam labouring to enable you to perceive it. The dowry of the 
bride then was divided into two portions consisting of things present and things to come; things seen and 
things heard, things given and things taken on trust, things experienced, and things to be enjoyed 
hereafter; things belonging to present life, and things to come after the resurrection. The former things 
you see, the latter you hear. Observe then what He says to her that you may not suppose that she received 
the former things only, though they be great and ineffable, and surpassing all understanding. “Hearken O 
daughter and behold;” hear the latter things and behold the former that thou mayest not say “am I again 
to depend on hope, again on faith, again on the future?” See now: I give some things, and I promise 
others: the latter indeed depend on hope, but do thou receive the others as pledges, as an earnest, as a 
proof of the remainder. I promise thee a kingdom: and let present things be the ground of thy trust, thy 
trust in me. Dost thou promise me a kingdom? Yea. I have given thee the greater part, even the Lord of 
the kingdom, for “he who spared not his own son, but gave him up for us all, how shall He not with Him 
also freely give us all things?” Dost thou give me the resurrection of the body? Yea; I have given thee the 
greater part. What is the nature of it? Release from sins. How is that the greater part? Because sin 
brought forth death. I have destroyed the parent, and shall I not destroy the offspring? I have dried up the 
root, and shall I not destroy the produce. “Hearken O daughter and behold.” What am I to behold? Dead 
men raised to life, lepers cleansed, the sea restrained, the paralytic braced up into vigour, paradise 
opened, loaves poured forth in abundance, sins remitted, the lame man leaping, the robber made a citizen 
of paradise, the publican turned into an evangelist, the harlot become more modest than the maid. Hear 
and behold. Hear of the former things and behold these. Accept from present things a proof of the others; 
concerning those I have given thee pledges, things which are better than they are. “What is the meaning 


of this thy saying?” These things are mine. “Hearken O daughter and behold.” These things are my dower 
to thee. And what doth the bride contribute? Let us see. What I pray thee dost thou bring that thou 
mayest not be portionless? What can I, she answers, bring to thee from heathen altars, and the steam of 
sacrifices and from devils? What have I to contribute? what? sayest thou? Thy will and thy faith. “Hearken 
O daughter and behold.” And what wilt thou have me do? “Forget thy own people.” What kind of people? 
the devils, the idols, the sacrificial smoke, and steam, and blood. “Forget thy own people, and thy father’s 
house.” Leave thy father and come after me. I left my Father, and came to thee, and wilt thou not leave 
thy father? But when the word leave is used in reference to the Son do not understand by it an actual 
leaving. What He means is “I condescended, I accommodated myself to thee, I assumed human flesh.” 
This is the duty of the bridegroom, and of the bride, that thou shouldest abandon thy parents, and that we 
should be wedded to one another. “Hearken O daughter and behold, and forget thy own people, and thy 
father’s house.” And what dost thou give me if I do forget them? “and the king shall desire thy beauty.” 
Thou hast the Lord for thy lover. If thou hast Him for thy lover, thou hast also the things which are his. I 
trust ye may be able to understand what is said: for the thought is a subtle one, and I wish to stop the 
mouth of the Jews. 


Now exert your minds I pray: for whether one hears, or forbears to hear I shall dig and till the soil. 
“Hearken O daughter, and behold, forget also thy own people, and thy father’s house, and the king shall 
desire thy beauty.” By beauty in this passage the Jew understands sensible beauty; not spiritual but 
corporeal. 


17. Attend, and let us learn what corporeal, and what spiritual beauty are. There is soul and body: they 
are two substances: there is a beauty of body, and there is a beauty of soul. What is beauty of body? an 
extended eyebrow, a merry glance, a blushing cheek, ruddy lips, a straight neck, long wavy hair, tapering 
fingers, upright stature, a fair blooming complexion. Does this bodily beauty come from nature, or from 
choice? Confessedly it comes from nature. Attend that thou mayest learn the conception of philosophers. 
This beauty whether of the countenance, of the eye, of the hair, of the brow, does it come from nature, or 
from choice? It is obvious that it comes from nature. For the ungraceful woman, even if she cultivate 
beauty in countless ways, cannot become graceful in body: for natural conditions are fixed, and confined 
by limits which they cannot pass over. Therefore the beautiful woman is always beautiful, even if she has 
no taste for beauty: and the ungraceful cannot make herself graceful, nor the graceful ungraceful. 
Wherefore? because these things come from nature. Well! thou hast seen corporeal beauty. Now let us 
turn inwards to the soul: let the handmaid approach the mistress! let us turn I say to the soul. Look upon 
that beauty, or rather listen to it: for thou canst not see it since it is invisible—Listen to that beauty. What 
then is beauty of soul? Temperance, mildness, almsgiving, love, brotherly kindness, tender affection, 
obedience to God, the fulfilment of the law, righteousness, contrition of heart. These things are the beauty 
of the soul. These things then are not the results of nature, but of moral disposition. And he who does not 
possess these things is able to receive them, and he who has them, if he becomes careless, loses them. For 
as in the case of the body I was saying that she who is ungraceful cannot become graceful; so in the case 
of the soul I say the contrary that the graceless soul can become full of grace. For what was more 
graceless than the soul of Paul when he was a blasphemer and insulter: what more full of grace when he 
said “I have fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the faith.” What was more 
graceless than the soul of the robber? what more full of grace when he heard the words “Verily I say unto 
thee to-day shalt thou be with me in paradise?” What was more graceless than the publican when he 
practised extortion? but what more full of grace when he declared his resolution. Seest thou that thou 
canst not alter grace of body, for it is the result not of moral disposition, but of nature. But grace of soul is 
supplied out of our own moral choice. Thou hast now received the definition. Of what kind are they? that 
the beauty of the soul proceeds from obedience to God. For if the graceless soul obeys God it puts off its 
ungracefulness, and becomes full of grace. “Saul! Saul!” it was said, “why persecutest thou me?” and he 
replied “and who art Thou Lord?” “I am Jesus.” And he obeyed, and his obedience made the graceless soul 
full of grace. Again, He saith to the publican “come follow me” and the publican rose up and became an 
apostle: and the graceless soul became full of grace. Whence? by obedience. Again He saith to the 
fishermen “Come ye after me and I will make you to become fishers of men:” and by their obedience their 
minds became full of grace. Let us see then what kind of beauty He is speaking of here. “Hearken O 
daughter and behold, and forget thy own people and thy father’s house, and the king shall desire thy 
beauty.” What kind of beauty will he desire? the spiritual kind. How so? because she is to “forget” He saith 
“hearken and forget.” These are acts of moral choice. “Hearken!” he said: an ungraceful one hears and 
her ungracefulness being that of the body is not removed. To the sinful woman He has said “Hearken,” 
and if she will obey she sees what manner of beauty is bestowed upon her. Since then the ungracefulness 
of the bride was not physical, but moral (for she did not obey God but transgressed) therefore he leads 
her to another remedy. Thou didst become ungraceful then, not by nature, but by moral choice: and thou 
didst become full of grace by obedience. “Hearken O daughter and behold and forget thy own people, and 
thy father’s house, and the king shall desire thy beauty.” Then that thou mayest learn that he does not 
mean anything visible to sense, when thou hearest the word beauty, think not of eye, or nose, or mouth, or 
neck, but of piety, faith, love, things which are within—”for all the glory of the king’s daughter is from 
within.” Now for all these things let us offer thanks to God, the giver, for to Him alone belongeth glory, 
honour, might, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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A TREATISE TO PROVE THAT NO ONE CAN HARM THE MAN WHO DOES NOT INJURE HIMSELF 


1. I know well that to coarse-minded persons, who are greedy in the pursuit of present things, and are 
nailed to earth, and enslaved to physical pleasure, and have no strong hold upon spiritual ideas, this 
treatise will be of a strange and paradoxical kind: and they will laugh immoderately, and condemn me for 
uttering incredible things from the very outset of my theme. Nevertheless, I shall not on this account 
desist from my promise, but for this very reason shall proceed with great earnestness to the proof of what 
I have undertaken. For if those who take that view of my subject will please not to make a clamour and 
disturbance, but wait to the end of my discourse, I am sure that they will take my side, and condemn 
themselves, finding that they have been deceived hitherto, and will make a recantation, and apology, and 
crave pardon for the mistaken opinion which they held concerning these matters, and will express great 
gratitude to me, as patients do to physicians, when they have been relieved from the disorders which lay 
seige to their body. For do not tell me of the judgment which is prevailing in your mind at the present 
time, but wait to hear the contention of my arguments and then you will be able to record an impartial 
verdict without being hindered by ignorance from forming a true judgment. For even judges in secular 
causes, if they see the first orator pouring forth a mighty torrent of words and overwhelming everything 
with his speech do not venture to record their decision without having patiently listened to the other 
speaker who is opposed to him; and even if the remarks of the first speaker seem to be just to an 
unlimited extent, they reserve an unprejudiced hearing for the second. In fact the special merit of judges 
consists in ascertaining with all possible accuracy what each side has to allege and then bringing forward 
their own judgment. 


Now in the place of an orator we have the common assumption of mankind which in the course of ages 
has taken deep root in the minds of the multitude, and declaims to the following effect throughout the 
world. “All things” it says “have been turned upside down, the human race is full of much confusion and 
many are they who every day are being wronged, insulted, subjected to violence and injury, the weak by 
the strong, the poor by the rich: and as it is impossible to number the waves of the sea, so is it impossible 
to reckon the multitude of those who are the victims of intrigue, insult, and suffering; and neither the 
correction of law, nor the fear of being brought to trial, nor anything else can arrest this pestilence and 
disorder, but the evil is increasing every day, and the groans, and lamentations, and weeping of the 
sufferers are universal; and the judges who are appointed to reform such evils, themselves intensify the 
tempest, and inflame the disorder, and hence many of the more senseless and despicable kind, seized with 
a new kind of frenzy, accuse the providence of God, when they see the forbearing man often violently 
seized, racked, and oppressed, and the audacious, impetuous, low and low-born man waxing rich, and 
invested with authority, and becoming formidable to many, and inflicting countless troubles upon the more 
moderate, and this perpetrated both in town and country, and desert, on sea and land. This discourse of 
ours of necessity comes in by way of direct opposition to what has been alleged, maintaining a contention 
which is new, as I said at the beginning, and contrary to opinion, yet useful and true, and profitable to 
those who will give heed to it and be persuaded by it; for what I undertake is to prove (only make no 
commotion) that no one of those who are wronged is wronged by another, but experiences this injury at 
his own hands. 


2. But in order to make my argument plainer, let us first of all enquire what injustice is, and of what kind 
of things the material of it is wont to be composed; also what human virtue is, and what it is which ruins 
it; and further what it is which seems to ruin it but really does not. For instance (for I must complete my 
argument by means of examples) each thing is subject to one evil which ruins it; iron to rust, wool to 
moth, flocks of sheep to wolves. The virtue of wine is injured when it ferments and turns sour: of honey 
when it loses its natural sweetness, and is reduced to a bitter juice. Ears of corn are ruined by mildew and 
drought, and the fruit, and leaves, and branches of vines by the mischievous host of locusts, other trees by 
the caterpillar, and irrational creatures by diseases of various kinds: and not to lengthen the list by going 
through all possible examples, our own flesh is subject to fevers, and palsies, and a crowd of other 
maladies. As then each one of these things is liable to that which ruins its virtue, let us now consider what 
it is which injures the human race, and what it is which ruins the virtue of a human being. Most men think 
that there are divers things which have this effect; for I must mention the erroneous opinions on the 


subject, and, after confuting them, proceed to exhibit that which really does ruin our virtue: and to 
demonstrate clearly that no one could inflict this injury or bring this ruin upon us unless we betrayed 
ourselves. The multitude then having erroneous opinions imagine that there are many different things 
which ruin our virtue: some Say it is poverty, others bodily disease, others loss of property, others calumny, 
others death and they are perpetually bewailing and lamenting these things: and whilst they are 
commiserating the sufferers and shedding tears they excitedly exclaim to one another “What a calamity 
has befallen such and such a man! he has been deprived of all his fortune at a blow.” Of another again one 
will say: “such and such a man has been attacked by severe sickness and is despaired of by the physicians 
in attendance.” Some bewail and lament the inmates of the prison, some those who have been expelled 
from their country and transported to the land of exile, others those who have been deprived of their 
freedom, others those who have been seized and made captives by enemies, others those who have been 
drowned, or burnt, or buried by the fall of a house, but no one mourns those who are living in wickedness: 
on the contrary, which is worse than all, they often congratulate them, a practice which is the cause of all 
manner of evils. Come then (only, as I exhorted you at the outset, do not make a commotion), let me prove 
that none of the things which have been mentioned injure the man who lives soberly, nor can ruin his 
virtue. For tell me if a man has lost his all either at the hands of calumniators or of robbers, or has been 
stripped of his goods by knavish servants, what harm has the loss done to the virtue of the man? 


But if it seems well let me rather indicate in the first place what is the virtue of a man, beginning by 
dealing with the subject in the case of existences of another kind so as to make it more intelligible and 
plain to the majority of readers. 


3. What then is the virtue of a horse? is it to have a bridle studded with gold and girths to match, and a 
band of silken threads to fasten the housing, and clothes wrought in divers colours and gold tissue, and 
head gear studded with jewels, and locks of hair plaited with gold cord? or is it to be swift and strong in 
its legs, and even in its paces, and to have hoofs suitable to a well bred horse, and courage fitted for long 
journies and warfare, and to be able to behave with calmness in the battle field, and if a rout takes place 
to save its rider? Is it not manifest that these are the things which constitute the virtue of the horse, not 
the others? Again, what should you say was the virtue of asses and mules? is it not the power of carrying 
burdens with contentment, and accomplishing journies with ease, and having hoofs like rock? Shall we 
say that their outside trappings contribute anything to their own proper virtue? By no means. And what 
kind of vine shall we admire? one which abounds in leaves and branches, or one which is laden with fruit? 
or what kind of virtue do we predicate of an olive? is it to have large boughs, and great luxuriance of 
leaves, or to exhibit an abundance of its proper fruit dispersed over all parts of the tree? Well, let us act in 
the same way in the case of human beings also: let us determine what is the virtue of man, and let us 
regard that alone as an injury, which is destructive to it. What then is the virtue of man? not riches that 
thou shouldest fear poverty: nor health of body that thou shouldest dread sickness, nor the opinion of the 
public, that thou shouldest view an evil reputation with alarm, nor life simply for its own sake, that death 
should be terrible to thee: nor liberty that thou shouldest avoid servitude: but carefulness in holding true 
doctrine, and rectitude in life. Of these things not even the devil himself will be able to rob a man, if he 
who possesses them guards them with the needful carefulness: and that most malicious and ferocious 
demon is aware of this. For this cause also he robbed Job of his substance, not to make him poor, but that 
he might force him into uttering some blasphemous speech; and he tortured his body, not to subject him 
to infirmity, but to upset the virtue of his soul. But nevertheless when he had set all his devices in motion, 
and turned him from a rich man into a poor one (that calamity which seems to us the most terrible of all), 
and had made him childless who was once surrounded by many children, and had scarified his whole body 
more cruelly than the executioners do in the public tribunals (for their nails do not lacerate the sides of 
those who fall into their hands so severely as the gnawing of the worms lacerated his body), and when he 
had fastened a bad reputation upon him (for Job’s friends who were present with him said “thou hast not 
received the chastisement which thy sins deserve,” and directed many words of accusation against him), 
and after he had not merely expelled him from city and home and transferred him to another city, but had 
actually made the dunghill serve as his home and city; after all this, he not only did him no damage but 
rendered him more glorious by the designs which he formed against him. And he not only failed to rob 
him of any of his possessions although he had robbed him of so many things, but he even increased the 
wealth of his virtue. For after these things he enjoyed greater confidence inasmuch as he had contended 
in a more severe contest. Now if he who underwent such sufferings, and this not at the hand of man, but 
at the hand of the devil who is more wicked than all men, sustained no injury, which of those persons who 
say such and such a man injured and damaged me will have any defence to make in future? For if the devil 
who is full of such great malice, after having set all his instruments in motion, and discharged all his 
weapons, and poured out all the evils incident to man, in a superlative degree upon the family and the 
person of that righteous man nevertheless did him no injury, but as I was saying rather profited him: how 
shall certain be able to accuse such and such a man alleging that they have suffered injury at their hands, 
not at their own? 


4. What then? some one will say, did he not inflict injury on Adam, and upset him, and cast him out of 
paradise? No: he did it not, but the cause was the listlessness of him who was injured, and his want of 
temperance and vigilance. For he who applied such powerful and manifold devices and yet was not able to 
subdue Job, how could he by inferior means have mastered Adam, had not Adam betrayed himself through 
his own listlessness? What then? Has not he been injured who has been exposed to slander, and suffered 


confiscation of his property, having been deprived of all his goods, and is thrown out of his patrimony, and 
struggles with extreme poverty? No! he has not been injured, but has even profited, if he be sober. For, 
tell me, what harm did this do the apostles? Were they not continually struggling with hunger, and thirst 
and nakedness? And this was the very reason why they were so illustrious, and distinguished, and won for 
themselves much help from God. Again what harm was done to Lazarus by his disease, and sores, and 
poverty and dearth of protectors? Were they not the reasons why garlands of victory were more 
abundantly woven for him? Or what harm was done to Joseph by his getting evil reported of, both in his 
own land, and in the land of strangers for he was supposed to be both an adulterer and fornicator: or what 
harm did servitude do him or expatriation? Is it not specially on account of these things that we regard 
him with admiration and astonishment? And why do I speak of removal into a foreign land, and poverty, 
and evil report, and bondage? For what harm did death itself inflict on Abel, although it was a violent and 
untimely death, and perpetrated by a brother’s hand? Is not this the reason why his praise is sounded 
throughout the whole world? Seest thou how the discourse has demonstrated even more than it promised? 
For not only has it disclosed the fact that no one is injured by anybody, but also that they who take heed to 
themselves derive the greater gain (from such assaults). What is the purpose then it will be said of 
penalties and punishments? What is the purpose of hell? What is the purpose of such great threatenings, 
if no one is either injured or injures? What is it thou sayest? Why dost thou confuse the argument? For I 
did not say that no one injures, but that no one is injured. And how is it possible, you will say, for no one to 
be injured when many are committing injury? In the way which I indicated just now. For Joseph’s brethren 
did indeed injure him, yet he himself was not injured: and Cain laid snares for Abel, yet he himself was not 
ensnared. This is the reason why there are penalties and punishments. For God does not abolish penalties 
on account of the virtue of those who suffer; but he ordains punishments on account of the malice of those 
who do wickedly. For although they who are evil entreated become more illustrious in consequence of the 
designs formed against them, this is not due to the intention of those who plan the designs, but to the 
courage of those who are the victims of them. Wherefore for the latter the rewards of philosophy are 
made ready and prepared, for the former the penalties of wickedness. Hast thou been deprived of thy 
money? Read the word “Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return thither.” And 
add to this the apostolic saying “for we brought nothing into this world; it is certain we can carry nothing 
out.” Art thou evil reported of, and have some men loaded thee with countless abuse? Remember that 
passage where it is said “Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you” and “rejoice ye and leap for 
joy when they shall cast upon you an evil name.” Hast thou been transported into the land of exile? 
Consider that thou hast not here a fatherland, but that if thou wilt be wise thou art bidden to regard the 
whole world as a strange country. Or hast thou been given over to a sore disease? quote the apostolic 
saying “the more our outward man decayeth, so much the more is the inward man renewed day by day.” 
Has any one suffered a violent death? consider the case of John, his head cut off in prison, carried in a 
charger, and made the reward of a harlot’s dancing. Consider the recompense which is derived from these 
things: for all these sufferings when they are unjustly inflicted by any one on another, expiate sins, and 
work righteousness. So great is the advantage of them in the case of those who bear them bravely. 


5. When then neither loss of money, nor slander, nor railing, nor banishment, nor diseases, nor tortures, 
nor that which seems more formidable than all, namely death, harms those who suffer them, but rather 
adds to their profit, whence can you prove to me that any one is injured when he is not injured at all from 
any of these things? For I will endeavour to prove the reverse, showing that they who are most injured 
and insulted, and suffer the most incurable evils are the persons who do these things. For what could be 
more miserable than the condition of Cain, who dealt with his brother in this fashion? what more pitiable 
than that of Phillip’s wife who beheaded John? or the brethren of Joseph who sold him away, and 
transported him into the land of exile? or the devil who tortured Job with such great calamities? For not 
only on account of his other iniquities, but at the same time also for this assault he will pay no trifling 
penalty. Dost thou see how here the argument has proved even more than was proposed, shewing that 
those who are insulted not only sustain no harm from these assaults, but that the whole mischief recoils 
on the head of those who contrive them? For since neither wealth nor freedom, nor life in our native land 
nor the other things which I have mentioned, but only right actions of the soul, constitute the virtue of 
man, naturally when the harm is directed against these things, human virtue itself is no wise harmed. 
What then? supposing some one does harm the moral condition of the soul? Even then if a man suffers 
damage, the damage does not come from another but proceeds from within, and from the man himself. 
“How so,” do you say? When any one having been beaten by another, or deprived of his goods, or having 
endured some other grievous insult, utters a blasphemous speech, he certainly sustains a damage thereby, 
and a very great one, nevertheless it does not proceed from him who has inflicted the insult, but from his 
own littleness of soul. For what I said before I will now repeat, no man if he be infinitely wicked could 
attack any one more wickedly or more bitterly than that revengeful demon who is implacably hostile to us, 
the devil: but yet this cruel demon had not power to upset or overthrow him who lived before the law, and 
before the time of grace, although he discharged so many and such bitter weapons against him from all 
quarters. Such is the force of nobility of soul. And what shall I say of Paul? Did he not suffer so many 
distresses that even to make a list of them is no easy matter? He was put in prison, loaded with chains, 
dragged hither and hither, scourged by the Jews, stoned, lacerated on the back not only by thongs, but 
also by rods, he was immersed in the sea, oftentimes beset by robbers, involved in strife with his own 
countrymen, continually assailed both by foes and by acquaintance, subjected to countless intrigues, 
struggling with hunger and nakedness, undergoing other frequent and lasting mischances and afflictions: 
and why need I mention the greater part of them? he was dying every day: but yet, although subjected to 


so many and such grievous sufferings, he not only uttered no blasphemous word, but rejoiced over these 
things and gloried in them: and one time he says “I rejoice in my sufferings,” and then again “not only this 
but we also glory in afflictions.” If then he rejoiced and gloried when suffering such great troubles what 
excuse will you have, and what defence will you make if you blaspheme when you do not undergo the 
smallest fraction of them. 


6. But I am injured in other ways, one will say, and even if I do not blaspheme, yet when I am robbed of 
my money I am disabled from giving alms. This is a mere pretext and pretence. For if you grieve on this 
account know certainly that poverty is no bar to almsgiving. For even if you are infinitely poor you are not 
poorer than the woman who possessed only a handful of meal, and the one who had only two mites, each 
of whom having spent all her substance upon those who were in need was an object of surpassing 
admiration: and such great poverty was no hindrance to such great lovingkindness, but the alms bestowed 
from the two mites was so abundant and generous as to eclipse all who had riches, and in wealth of 
intention and superabundance of zeal to surpass those who cast in much coin. Wherefore even in this 
matter thou art not injured but rather benefitted, receiving by means of a small contribution rewards 
more glorious than they who put down large sums. But since, if I were to say these things for ever, 
sensuous characters which delight to grovel in worldly things, and revel in present things would not 
readily endure parting from the fading flowers (for such are the pleasant things of this life) or letting go 
its shadows: but the better sort of men indeed cling to both the one and the other, while the more pitiable 
and abject cling more strongly to the former than to the latter, come let us strip off the pleasant and 
showy masks which hide the base and ugly countenance of these things, and let us expose the foul 
deformity of the harlot. For such is the character of a life of this kind which is devoted to luxury, and 
wealth and power: it is foul and ugly and full of much abomination, disagreeable and burdensome, and 
charged with bitterness. For this indeed is the special feature in this life which deprives those who are 
captivated by it of every excuse, that although it is the aim of their longings and endeavours, yet is it filled 
with much annoyance and bitterness, and teems with innumerable evils, dangers, bloodshed, precipices, 
crags, murders, fears and tremblings, envy and ill-will, and intrigue, perpetual anxiety and care, and 
derives no profit, and produces no fruit from these great evils save punishment and revenge, and 
incessant torment. But although this is its character it seems to be to most men an object of ambition, and 
eager contention, which is a sign of the folly of those who are captivated by it, not of the blessedness of 
the thing itself. Little children indeed are eager and excited about toys and cannot take notice of the 
things which become full grown men. There is an excuse for them on account of their immaturity: but 
these others are debarred from the right of defence, because, although of full age they are childish in 
disposition, and more foolish than children in their manner of life. 


Now tell me why is wealth an object of ambition? For it is necessary to start from this point, because to 
the majority of those who are afflicted with this grievous malady it seems to be more precious than health 
and life, and public reputation, and good opinion, and country, and household, and friends, and kindred 
and everything else. Moreover the flame has ascended to the very clouds: and this fierce heat has taken 
possession of land and sea. Nor is there any one to quench this fire: but all people are engaged in stirring 
it up, both those who have been already caught by it, and those who have not yet been caught, in order 
that they may be captured. And you may see every one, husband and wife, household slave, and freeman, 
rich and poor, each according to his ability carrying loads which supply much fuel to this fire by day and 
night: loads not of wood or faggots (for the fire is not of that kind), but loads of souls and bodies, of 
unrighteousness and iniquity. For such is the material of which a fire of this kind is wont to be kindled. For 
those who have riches place no limit anywhere to this monstrous passion, even if they compass the whole 
world: and the poor press on to get in advance of them, and a kind of incurable craze, and unrestrainable 
frenzy and irremediable disease possesses the souls of all. And this affection has conquered every other 
kind and thrust it away expelling it from the soul: neither friends nor kindred are taken into account: and 
why do I speak of friends and kindred? not even wife and children are regarded, and what can be dearer 
to man than these? but all things are dashed to the ground and trampled underfoot, when this savage and 
inhuman mistress has laid hold of the souls of all who are taken captive by her. For as an inhuman 
mistress, and harsh tyrant, and savage barbarian, and public and expensive prostitute she debases and 
exhausts and punishes with innumerable dangers and torments those who have chosen to be in bondage 
to her; and yet although she is terrible and harsh, and fierce and cruel, and has the face of a barbarian, or 
rather of a wild beast, fiercer than a wolf or a lion, she seems to those who have been taken captive by her 
gentle and loveable, and sweeter than honey. And although she forges swords and weapons against them 
every day, and digs pitfalls and leads them to precipices and crags and weaves endless snares of 
punishment for them, yet is she supposed to make these things objects of ambition to those who have 
been made captive, and those who are desiring to be captured. And just as a sow delights and revels in 
wallowing in the ditch and mire, and beetles delight in perpetually crawling over dung; even so they who 
are captivated by the love of money are more miserable than these creatures. For the abomination is 
greater in this case, and the mire more offensive: for they who are addicted to this passion imagine that 
much pleasure is derived from it: which does not arise from the nature of the thing, but of the 
understanding which is afflicted with such an irrational taste. And this taste is worse in their case than in 
that of brutes: for as with the mire and the dung the cause of pleasure is not in them, but in the irrational 
nature of the creatures who plunge into it; even so count it to be in the case of human beings. 


7. And how might we cure those who are thus disposed? It would be possible if they would open their ears 


to us, and unfold their heart, and receive our words. For it is impossible to turn and divert the irrational 
animals from their unclean habit; for they are destitute of reason: but this the gentlest of all tribes, 
honoured by reason and speech, I mean human nature, might, if it chose, readily and easily be released 
from the mire and the stench, and the dung hill and its abomination. For wherefore, O man, do riches 
seem to thee worthy such diligent pursuit? Is it on account of the pleasure which no doubt is derived from 
the table? or on account of the honour and the escort of those who pay court to thee, because of thy 
wealth? is it because thou art able to defend thyself against those who annoy thee, and to be an object of 
fear to all? For yon cannot name any other reasons, save pleasure and flattery, and fear, and the power of 
taking revenge; for wealth is not generally wont to make any one wiser, or more self-controlled, or more 
gentle, or more intelligent, or kind, or benevolent, or superior to anger, or gluttony or pleasure: it does 
not train any one to be moderate, or teach him how to be humble, nor introduce and implant any other 
piece of virtue in the soul. Neither could you say for which of these things it deserves to be so diligently 
sought and desired. For not only is it ignorant how to plant and cultivate any good thing, but even if it 
finds a store of them it mars and stunts and blights them; and some of them it even uproots, and 
introduces their opposites, unmeasured licentiousness, unseasonable wrath, unrighteous anger, pride, 
arrogance, foolishness. But let me not speak of these; for they who have been seized by this malady will 
not endure to hear about virtue and vice, being entirely abandoned to pleasure and therefore enslaved to 
it. Come then let us forego for the time being the consideration of these points, and let us bring forward 
the others which remain, and see whether wealth has any pleasure, or any honour: for in my eyes the case 
is quite the reverse. And first of all, if you please, let us investigate the meals of rich and poor, and ask the 
guests which they are who enjoy the purest and most genuine pleasure; is it they who recline for a full day 
on couches, and join breakfast and dinner together, and distend their stomach, and blunt their senses, and 
sink the vessel by an overladen cargo of food, and waterlog the ship, and drench it as in some shipwreck 
of the body, and devise fetters, and manacles, and gags, and bind their whole body with the band of 
drunkenness and surfeit more grievous than an iron chain, and enjoy no sound pure sleep undisturbed by 
frightful dreams, and are more miserable than madmen and introduce a kind of self-imposed demon into 
the soul and display themselves as a laughing stock to the gaze of their servants, or rather to the kinder 
sort amongst them as a tragical spectacle eliciting tears, and cannot recognize any of those who are 
present, and are incapable of speaking or hearing but have to be carried away from their couches to their 
bed;—or is it they who are sober and vigilant, and limit their eating by their need, and sail with a 
favourable breeze, and find hunger and thirst the best relish in their food and drink? For nothing is so 
conducive to enjoyment and health as to be hungry and thirsty when one attacks the viands, and to 
identify satiety with the simple necessity of food, never overstepping the limits of this, nor imposing a load 
upon the body too great for its strength. 


8. But if you disbelieve my statement study the physical condition, and the soul of each class. Are not the 
bodies vigorous of those who live thus moderately (for do not tell me of that which rarely happens, 
although some may be weak from some other circumstance, but form your judgment from those instances 
which are of constant occurrence), I say are they not vigorous, and their senses clear, fulfilling their 
proper function with much ease? whereas the bodies of the others are flaccid and softer than wax, and 
beset with a crowd of maladies? For gout soon fastens upon them, and untimely palsy, and premature old 
age, and headache, and flatulence, and feebleness of digestion, and loss of appetite, and they require 
constant attendance of physicians, and perpetual doseing, and daily care. Are these things pleasurable? 
tell me. Who of those that know what pleasure really is would say so? For pleasure is produced when 
desire leads the way, and fruition follows: now if there is fruition, but desire is nowhere to be found, the 
conditions of pleasure fail and vanish. On this account also invalids, although the most charming food is 
set before them, partake of it with a feeling of disgust and sense of oppression: because there is no desire 
which gives a keen relish to the enjoyment of it. For it is not the nature of the food, or of the drink, but the 
appetite of the eaters which is wont to produce the desire, and is capable of causing pleasure. Therefore 
also a certain wise man who had an accurate knowledge of all that concerned pleasure, and understood 
how to moralize about these things said “the full soul mocketh at honeycombs:” showing that the 
conditions of pleasure consist not in the nature of the meal, but in the disposition of the eaters. Therefore 
also the prophet recounting the wonders in Egypt and in the desert mentioned this in connexion with the 
others “He satisfied them with honey out of the rock.” And yet nowhere does it appear that honey actually 
sprang forth for them out of the rock: what then is the meaning of the expression? Because the people 
being exhausted by much toil and long travelling, and distressed by great thirst rushed to the cool spring, 
their craving for drink serving as a relish, the writer wishing to describe the pleasures which they 
received from those fountains called the water honey, not meaning that the element was converted into 
honey, but that the pleasure received from the water rivalled the sweetness of honey, inasmuch as those 
who partook of it rushed to it in their eagerness to drink. 


Since then these things are so and no one can deny it, however stupid he may be: is it not perfectly plain 
that pure, undiluted, and lively pleasure is to be found at the tables of the poor? whereas at the tables of 
the rich there is discomfort, and disgust and defilement? as that wise man has said “even sweet things 
seem to be a vexation.” 


9. But riches some one will say procure honour for those who possess them, and enable them to take 
vengeance on their enemies with ease. And is this a reason, pray, why riches seem to you desirable and 
worth contending for;—that they nourish the most dangerous passion in our nature, leading on anger into 


action, swelling the empty bubbles of ambition, and stimulating and urging men to arrogance? Why these 
are just the very reasons why we ought resolutely to turn our backs upon riches, because they introduce 
certain fierce and dangerous wild beasts into our heart depriving us of the real honour which we might 
receive from all, and introducing to deluded men another which is the opposite of this, only painted over 
with its colours, and persuading them to fancy that it is the same, when by nature it is not so, but only 
seems to be so to the eye. For as the beauty of courtesans, made up as it is of dyes and pigments, is 
destitute of real beauty, yet makes a foul and ugly face appear fair and beautiful to those who are deluded 
by it when it is not so in reality: even so also riches force flattery to look like honour. For I beg you not to 
consider the praises which are openly bestowed through fear and fawning: for these are only tints and 
pigments; but unfold the conscience of each of those who flatter you in this fashion, and inside it you will 
see countless accusers declaring against you, and loathing and detesting you more than your bitterest 
adversaries and foes. And if ever a change of circumstances should occur which would remove and expose 
this mask which fear has manufactured, just as the sun when it emits a hotter ray than usual discloses the 
real countenances of those women whom I mentioned, then you will see clearly that all through the 
former time you were held in the greatest contempt by those who paid court to you, and you fancied you 
were enjoying honour from those who thoroughly hated you, and in their heart poured infinite abuse upon 
you, and longed to see you involved in extreme calamities. For there is nothing like virtue to produce 
honour,—honour neither forced nor feigned, nor hidden under a mask of deceit, but real and genuine, and 
able to stand the test of hard times. 


10. But do you wish to take vengeance on those who have annoyed you? This, as I was saying just now, is 
the very reason why wealth ought specially to be avoided. For it prepares thee to thrust the sword against 
thyself, and renders thee liable to a heavier account in the future day of reckoning, and makes thy 
punishment intolerable. For revenge is so great an evil that it actually revokes the mercy of God, and 
cancels the forgiveness of countless sins which has been already bestowed. For he who received remission 
of the debt of ten thousand talents, and after having obtained so great a boon by merely asking for it then 
made a demand of one hundred pence from his fellow servant, a demand, that is, for satisfaction for his 
transgression against himself, in his severity towards his fellow servant recorded his own condemnation; 
and for this reason and no other he was delivered to the tormentors, and racked, and required to pay back 
the ten thousand talents; and he was not allowed the benefit of any excuse or defence, but suffered the 
most extreme penalty, having been commanded to deposit the whole debt which the lovingkindness of God 
had formerly remitted. Is this then the reason, pray, why wealth is so earnestly pursued by thee, because 
it so easily conducts thee into sin of this kind? Nay verily, this is why you ought to abhor it as a foe and an 
adversary teeming with countless murders. But poverty, some one will say, disposes men to be 
discontented and often also to utter profane words, and condescend to mean actions. It is not poverty 
which does this, but littleness of soul: for Lazarus also was poor, aye! very poor: and besides poverty he 
suffered from infirmity, a bitterer trial than any form of poverty, and one which makes poverty more 
severely felt; and in addition to infirmity there was a total absence of protectors, and difficulty in finding 
any to supply his wants, which increased the bitterness of poverty and infirmity. For each of these things 
is painful in itself, but when there are none to minister to the sufferer’s wants, the suffering becomes 
greater, the flame more painful, the distress more bitter, the tempest fiercer, the billows stronger, the 
furnace hotter. And if one examines the case thoroughly there was yet a fourth trial besides these—the 
unconcern and luxury of the rich man who dwelt hard by. And if you would find a fifth thing, serving as 
fuel to the flame, you will see quite clearly that he was beset by it. For not only was that rich man living 
luxuriously, but twice, and thrice, or rather indeed several times in the day he saw the poor man: for he 
had been laid at his gate, being a grievous spectacle of pitiable distress, and the bare sight of him was 
sufficient to soften even a heart of stone: and yet even this did not induce that unmerciful man to assist 
this case of poverty: but he had his luxurious table spread, and goblets wreathed with flowers, and pure 
wine plentifully poured forth, and grand armies of cooks, and parasites, and flatterers from early dawn, 
and troops of singers, cupbearers, and jesters; and he spent all his time in devising every species of 
dissipation, and drunkenness, and surfeiting, and in revelling in dress and feasting and many other things. 
But although he saw that poor man every day distressed by grievous hunger and the bitterest infirmity, 
and the oppression of his many sores, and by destitution, and the ills which result from these things, he 
never even gave him a thought: yet the parasites and the flatterers were pampered even beyond their 
need; but the poor man, and he so very poor, and encompassed with so many miseries, was not even 
vouchsafed the crumbs which fell from that table, although he greatly desired them: and yet none of these 
things injured him, he did not give vent to a bitter word, he did not utter a profane speech; but like a 
piece of gold which shines all the more brilliantly when it is purified by excessive heat, even so he, 
although oppressed by these sufferings, was superior to all of them, and to the agitation which in many 
cases is produced by them. For if generally speaking poor men, when they see rich men, are consumed 
with envy and racked by malicious ill-will, and deem life not worth living, and this even when they are well 
supplied with necessary food, and have persons to minister to their wants; what would the condition of 
this poor man have been had he not been very wise and noble hearted, seeing that he was poor beyond all 
other poor men, and not only poor, but also infirm, and without any one to protect or cheer him, and lay in 
the midst of the city as if in a remote desert, and wasted away with bitter hunger, and saw all good things 
being poured upon the rich man as out of a fountain, and had not the benefit of any human consolation, 
but lay exposed as a perpetual meal for the tongues of the dogs, for he was so enfeebled and broken down 
in body that he could not scare them away? Dost thou perceive that he who does not injure himself suffers 
no evil? for I will again take up the same argument. 


11. For what harm was done to this hero by his bodily infirmity? or by the absence of protectors? or by the 
coming of the dogs? or the evil proximity of the rich man? or by the great luxury, haughtiness and 
arrogance of the latter? Did it enervate him for the contest on behalf of virtue? Did it ruin his fortitude? 
Nowhere was he harmed at all, but that multitude of sufferings, and the cruelty of the rich man, rather 
increased his strength, and became the pledge for him of infinite crowns of victory, a means of adding to 
his rewards, an augmentation of his recompense, and a promise of an increased requital. For he was 
crowned not merely on account of his poverty, or of his hunger or of his sores, or of the dogs licking them: 
but because, having such a neighbour as the rich man, and being seen by him every day, and perpetually 
overlooked he endured this trial bravely and with much fortitude, a trial which added no small flame but 
in fact a very strong one to the fire of poverty, and infirmity and loneliness. 


And, tell me, what was the case of the blessed Paul? for there is nothing to prevent my making mention of 
him again. Did he not experience innumerable storms of trial? And in what respect was he injured by 
them? Was he not crowned with victory all the more in consequence,—because he suffered hunger, 
because he was consumed with cold and nakedness, because he was often tortured with the scourge, 
because he was stoned, because he was cast into the sea? But then some one says he was Paul, and called 
by Christ. Yet Judas also was one of the twelve, and he too was called of Christ; but neither his being of 
the twelve nor his call profited him, because he had not a mind disposed to virtue. But Paul although 
struggling with hunger, and at a loss to procure necessary food, and daily undergoing such great 
sufferings, pursued with great zeal the road which leads to heaven: whereas Judas although he had been 
called before him, and enjoyed the same advantages as he did, and was initiated in the highest form of 
Christian life, and partook of the holy table and that most awful of sacred feasts, and received such grace 
as to be able to raise the dead, and cleanse the lepers, and cast out devils, and often heard discourses 
concerning poverty, and spent so long a time in the company of Christ Himself, and was entrusted with 
the money of the poor, so that his passion might be soothed thereby (for he was a thief) even then did not 
become any better, although he had been favoured with such great condescension. For since Christ knew 
that he was covetous, and destined to perish on account of his love of money he not only did not demand 
punishment of him for this at that time, but with a view to softening down his passion he was entrusted 
with the money of the poor, that having some means of appeasing his greed he might be saved from falling 
into that appalling gulf of sin, checking the greater evil beforehand by a lesser one. 


12. Thus in no case will any one be able to injure a man who does not choose to injure himself: but if a 
man is not willing to be temperate, and to aid himself from his own resources no one will ever be able to 
profit him. Therefore also that wonderful history of the Holy Scriptures, as in some lofty, large, and broad 
picture, has portrayed the lives of the men of old time, extending the narrative from Adam to the coming 
of Christ: and it exhibits to you both those who are upset, and those who are crowned with victory in the 
contest, in order that it may instruct you by means of all examples that no one will be able to injure one 
who is not injured by himself, even if all the world were to kindle a fierce war against him. For it is not 
stress of circumstances, nor variation of seasons, nor insults of men in power, nor intrigues besetting thee 
like snow storms, nor a crowd of calamities, nor a promiscuous collection of all the ills to which mankind 
is subject, which can disturb even slightly the man who is brave, and temperate, and watchful; just as on 
the contrary the indolent and supine man who is his own betrayer cannot be made better, even with the 
aid of innumerable ministrations. This at least was made manifest to us by the parable of the two men, of 
whom the one built his house upon the rock, the other upon the sand: not that we are to think of sand and 
rock, or of a building of stone, and a roof, or of rivers, and rain, and wild winds, beating against the 
buildings, but we are to extract virtue and vice as the meaning of these things, and to perceive from them 
that no one injures a man who does not injure himself. Therefore neither the rain although driven 
furiously along, nor the streams dashing against it with much vehemence, nor the wild winds beating 
against it with a mighty rush, shook the one house in any degree: but it remained undisturbed, unmoved: 
that thou mightest understand that no trial can agitate the man who does not betray himself. But the 
house of the other man was easily swept away, not on account of the force of the trials (for in that case the 
other would have experienced the same fate), but on account of his own folly; for it did not fall because 
the wind blew upon it, but because it was built upon the sand, that is to say upon indolence and iniquity. 
For before that tempest beat upon it, it was weak and ready to fall. For buildings of that kind, even if no 
one puts any pressure on them, fall to pieces of themselves, the foundation sinking and giving way in 
every direction. And just as cobwebs part asunder, although no strain is put upon them, but adamant 
remains unshaken even when it is struck: even so also they who do not injure themselves become 
stronger, even if they receive innumerable blows; but they who betray themselves, even if there is no one 
to harass them, fall of themselves, and collapse and perish. For even thus did Judas perish, not only 
having been unassailed by any trial of this kind, but having actually enjoyed the benefit of much 
assistance. 


13. Would you like me to illustrate this argument in the case of whole nations? What great forethought 
was bestowed upon the Jewish nation! was not the whole visible creation arranged with a view to their 
service? was not a new and strange method of life introduced amongst them? For they had not to send 
down to a market, and so they had the benefit of things which are sold for money without paying any price 
for them: neither did they cleave furrows nor drag a plough, nor harrow the ground, nor cast in seed, nor 
had they need of rain and wind, and annual seasons, nor sunshine, nor phases of the moon, nor climate, 
nor anything of that kind; they prepared no threshing floor, they threshed no grain, they used no 


winnowing fan for separating the grain from the chaff, they turned no mill-stone, they built no oven, they 
brought neither wood nor fire into the house, they needed no baker’s art, they handled no spade, they 
sharpened no sickle, they required no other art, I mean of weaving or building or supplying shoes: but the 
word of God was everything to them. And they had a table prepared off hand, free of all toil and labour. 
For such was the nature of the manna; it was new and fresh, nowhere costing them any trouble, nor 
straining them by labour. And their clothes, and shoes, and even their physical frame forgot their natural 
infirmity: for the former did not wear out in the course of so long a time nor did their feet swell although 
they made such long marches. Of physicians, and medicine, and all other concern about that kind of art, 
there was no mention at all amongst them; so completely banished was infirmity of every kind: for it is 
said “He brought them out with silver and gold; and there was not one feeble person among their tribes.” 
But like men who had quitted this world, and were transplanted to another and a better one, even so did 
they eat and drink, neither did the sun’s ray when it waxed hot smite their heads; for the cloud parted 
them from the fiery beam, hovering all round them, and serving like a portable shelter for the whole body 
of the people. Neither at night did they need a torch to disperse the darkness, but they had the pillar of 
fire, a source of unspeakable light, supplying two wants, one by its shining, the other by directing the 
course of their journey; for it was not only luminous, but also conducted that countless host along the 
wilderness with more certainty than any human guide. And they journeyed not only upon land but also 
upon sea as if it had been dry land; and they made an audacious experiment upon the laws of nature by 
treading upon that angry sea, marching through it as if it had been the hard and resisting surface of a 
rock; and indeed when they placed their feet upon it the element became like solid earth, and gently 
sloping plains and fields; but when it received their enemies it wrought after the nature of sea; and to the 
Israelites indeed it served as a chariot, but to their enemies it became a grave; conveying the former 
across with ease, but drowning the latter with great violence. And the disorderly flood of water displayed 
the good order and subordination which marks reasonable and highly intelligent men, fulfilling the part at 
one time of a guardian, at another of an executioner, and exhibiting these opposites together on one day. 
What shall one say of the rocks which gave forth streams of water? what of the clouds of birds which 
covered the whole face of the earth by the number of their carcases? what of the wonders in Egypt? what 
of the marvels in the wilderness? what of the triumphs and bloodless victories? for they subdued those 
who opposed them like men keeping holiday rather than making war. And they vanquished their own 
masters without the use of arms; and overcame those who fought with them after they left Egypt by 
means of singing and music; and what they did was a festival rather than a campaign, a religious 
ceremony rather than a battle. For all these wonders took place not merely for the purpose of supplying 
their need, but also that the people might preserve more accurately the doctrine which Moses inculcated 
of the knowledge of God; and voices proclaiming the presence of their Master were uttered on all sides of 
them. For the sea loudly declared this, by becoming a road for them to march upon, and then turning into 
sea again: and the waters of the Nile uttered this voice when they were converted into the nature of 
blood; and the frogs, and the great army of locusts, and the caterpillar and blight declared the same thing 
to all the people; and the wonders in the desert, the manna, the pillar of fire, the cloud, the quails, and all 
the other incidents served them as a book, and writing which could never be effaced, echoing daily in 
their memory and resounding in their mind. Nevertheless after such great and remarkable providence, 
after all those unspeakable benefits, after such mighty miracles, after care indescribable, after continual 
teaching, after instruction by means of speech, and admonition by means of deeds, after glorious 
victories, after extraordinary triumphs, after abundant supply of food, after the plentiful production of 
water, after the ineffable glory with which they were invested in the eyes of the human race, being 
ungrateful and senseless they worshipped a calf, and paid reverence to the head of a bull, even when the 
memorials of God’s benefits in Egypt were fresh in their minds, and they were still in actual enjoyment of 
many more. 


14. But the Ninevites, although a barbarous and foreign people who had never participated in any of these 
benefits, small or great, neither words, nor wonders, nor works, when they saw a man who had been 
saved from shipwreck, who had never associated with them before, but appeared then for the first time, 
enter their city and say “yet three days and Nineveh shall be overthrown,” were so converted and 
reformed by the mere sound of these words, and putting away their former wickedness, advanced in the 
direction of virtue by the path of repentance, that they caused the sentence of God to be revoked, and 
arrested the threatened disturbance of their city, and averted the heaven-sent wrath, and were delivered 
from every kind of evil. “For,” we read, “God saw that every man turned from his evil way, and was 
converted to the Lord.” How turned? I ask. Although their wickedness was great, their iniquity 
unspeakable, their moral sores difficult to heal, which was plainly shown by the prophet when he said 
“their wickedness ascended even unto the heaven:” indicating by the distance of the place the magnitude 
of their wickedness; nevertheless such great iniquity which was piled up to such a height as to reach even 
to the heaven, all this in the course of three days in a brief moment of time through the effect of a few 
words which they heard from the mouth of one man and he an unknown shipwrecked stranger they so 
thoroughly abolished, removed out of sight, and put away, as to have the happiness of hearing the 
declaration “God saw that every one turned from his evil way, and He repented of the evil which God said 
He would do them.” Seest thou that he who is temperate and watchful not only suffers no injury at the 
hands of man, but even turns back Heaven-sent wrath? whereas he who betrays himself and harms 
himself by his own doing, even if he receives countess benefits, reaps no great advantage. So, at least, the 
Jews were not profited by those great miracles, nor on the other hand were the Ninevites harmed by 
having no share in them; but inasmuch as they were inwardly well-disposed, having laid hold of a slight 


opportunity they became better, barbarians and foreigners though they were, ignorant of all divine 
revelation, and dwelling at a distance from Palestine. 


15. Again, I ask, was the virtue of the “three children” corrupted by the troubles which beset them? Whilst 
they were still young, mere youths, of immature age, did they not undergo that grievous affliction of 
captivity? had they not to make a long journey from home, and when they had arrived in the foreign 
country were they not cut off from fatherland and home and temple, and altar and sacrifices, and 
offerings, and drink offerings, and even the singing of psalms? For not only were they debarred from their 
home, but as a consequence from many forms of worship also. Were they not given up into the hands of 
barbarians, wolves rather than men? and, most painful calamity of all, when they had been banished into 
so distant and barbarous a country, and were suffering such a grievous captivity were they not without 
teacher, without prophets, without ruler? “for,” it is written, “there is no ruler, nor prophet, nor governor, 
nor place for offering before Thee and finding mercy.” Yea moreover they were cast into the royal palace, 
as upon some cliff and crag, and a sea full of rocks and reefs, being compelled to sail over that angry sea 
without a pilot or signal man, or crew, or sails; and they were cooped up in the royal court as in a prison. 
For inasmuch as they knew spiritual wisdom, and were superior to worldly things, and despised all human 
pride and made the wings of their soul soar upwards, they counted their sojourn there as an aggravation 
of their trouble. For had they been outside the court, and dwelling in a private house they would have 
enjoyed more independence: but having been cast into that prison (for they deemed the splendour of the 
palace no better than a prison, no safer than a place of rocks and crags) they were straightway subjected 
to cruel embarrassment. For the king commanded them to be partakers of his own table, a luxurious, 
unclean and profane table, a thing which was forbidden them, and seemed more terrible than death; and 
they were lonely men hemmed in like lambs amongst so many wolves. And they were constrained to 
choose between being consumed by famine or rather led off to execution, and tasting of forbidden meats. 
What then did these youths do, forlorn as they were, captives, strangers, slaves of those who commanded 
these things. They did not consider that this strait or the absolute power of him who possessed the state 
sufficed to justify their compliance; but they employed every device and expedient to enable them to avoid 
the sin, although they were abandoned on every side. For they could not influence men by money: how 
should they, being captives? nor by friendship and social intercourse? how should they being strangers? 
nor could they get the better of them by any exertion of power: how was it possible being slaves? nor 
master them by force of numbers: how could they being only three? Therefore they approached the 
eunuch who possessed the necessary authority, and persuaded him by their arguments. For when they 
saw him fearful and trembling, and in an agony of alarm concerning his own safety, and the dread of death 
which agitated his soul was intolerable: “for I fear” said he “my lord the king, lest he should see your 
countenances sadder than the children which are of your sort and so shall ye endanger my head to the 
king,” having released him from this fear they persuaded him to grant them the favour. And inasmuch as 
they brought to the work all the strength which they had, God also henceforth contributed his strength to 
it. For it was not God’s doing only that they achieved those things for the sake of which they were to 
receive a reward, but the beginning and starting point was from their own purpose, and having 
manifested that to be noble and brave, they won for themselves the help of God, and so accomplished 
their aim. 


16. Dost thou then perceive that if a man does not injure himself, no one else will be able to harm him? 
Behold at least youthfulness, and captivity and destitution, and removal into a foreign land, and 
loneliness, and dearth of protectors, and a stern command, and great fear of death assailing the mind of 
the eunuch, and poverty, and feebleness of numbers, and dwelling in the midst of barbarians, and having 
enemies for masters, and surrender into the hands of the king himself, and separation from all their 
kindred, and removal from priests and prophets, and from all others who cared for them, and the 
cessation of drink offerings and sacrifices, and loss of the temple and psalmody, and yet none of these 
things harmed them; but they had more renown then than when they enjoyed these things in their native 
land. And after they had accomplished this task first and had wreathed their brows with the glorious 
garland of victory, and had kept the law even in a foreign land, and trampled under foot the tyrant’s 
command, and overcome fear of the avenger, and yet received no harm from any quarter, as if they had 
been quietly living at home and enjoying the benefit of all those things which I mentioned, after they had 
thus fearlessly accomplished their work they were again summoned to other contests. And again they 
were the same men; and they were subjected to a more severe trial than the former one, and a furnace 
was kindled, and they were confronted by the barbarian army in company with the king: and the whole 
Persian force was set in motion and everything was devised which tended to put deceit or constraint upon 
them: divers kinds of music, and various forms of punishment, and threats, and what they saw on every 
side of them was alarming, and the words which they heard were more alarming than what they saw; 
nevertheless inasmuch as they did not betray themselves, but made the most of their own strength, they 
never sustained any kind of damage: but even won for themselves more glorious crowns of victory than 
before. For Nabuchadonosor bound them and cast them into the furnace, yet he burnt them not, but 
rather benefited them, and rendered them more illustrious. And although they were deprived of temple 
(for I will repeat my former remarks) and altar, and fatherland, and priests and prophets, although they 
were in a foreign and barbarous country, in the very midst of the furnace, surrounded by all that mighty 
host, the king himself who wrought this looking on, they set up a glorious trophy, and won a notable 
victory, having sung that admirable and extraordinary hymn which from that day to this has been sung 
throughout the world and will continue to be sung to future generations. 


Thus then when a man does not injure himself, he cannot possibly be hurt by another: for I will not cease 
harping constantly upon this saying. For if captivity, and bondage, and loneliness and loss of country and 
all kindred and death, and burning, and a great army and a savage tyrant could not do any damage to the 
innate virtue of the three children captives, bondmen, strangers though they were in a foreign land, but 
the enemy’s assault became to them rather the occasion of greater confidence: what shall be able to harm 
the temperate man? There is nothing, even should he have the whole world in arms against him. But, 
some one may Say, in their case God stood beside them, and plucked them out of the flame. Certainly He 
did; and if thou wilt play thy part to the best of thy power, the help which God supplies will assuredly 
follow. 


17. Nevertheless the reason why I admire those youths, and pronounce them blessed, and enviable, is not 
because they tramped on the flame, and vanquished the force of the fire: but because they were bound, 
and cast into the furnace, and delivered to the fire for the sake of true doctrine. For this it was which 
constituted the completeness of their triumph, and the wreath of victory was placed on their brows as 
soon as they were cast into the furnace and before the issue of events it began to be weaved for them 
from the moment that they uttered those words which they spoke with much boldness and freedom of 
speech to the king when they were brought into his presence. “We have no need to answer thee 
concerning this thing: for our God in Heaven whom we serve is able to rescue us out of the burning fiery 
furnace: and He will deliver us out of thy hands, O King. But if not, be it known unto thee, O King, that we 
will not serve thy Gods nor worship the golden image which thou hast set up.” After the utterance of these 
words I proclaimed them conquerors; after these words having grasped the prize of victory, they hastened 
on to the glorious crown of martyrdom, following up the confession which they made through their words 
with the confession made through their deeds. But if when they had been cast into it, the fire had respect 
for their bodies, and undid their bonds, and suffered them to go down into it without fear, and forgot its 
natural force, so that the furnace of fire became as a fountain of cool water, this marvel was the effect of 
God’s grace and of the divine wonder-working power. Yet the heroes themselves even before these things 
took place, as soon as they set foot in the flames had erected their trophy, and won their victory, and put 
on their crown, and had been proclaimed conquerors both in Heaven and on earth, and so far as they 
were concerned nothing was wanting for their renown. What then wouldst thou have to say to these 
things? Hast thou been driven into exile, and expelled from thy country? Behold so also were they. Hast 
thou suffered captivity, and become the servant of barbarian masters. Well! this also thou wilt find befell 
these men. But thou hast no one present there to regulate thy state nor to advise or instruct thee? Well! of 
attention of this kind these men were destitute. Or thou hast been bound, burned, put to death? for thou 
canst not tell me of anything more painful than these things. Yet lo! these men having gone through them 
all, were made more glorious by each one of them, yea more exceedingly illustrious, and increased the 
store of their treasures in Heaven. And the Jews indeed who had both temple, and altar, and ark and 
cherubim, and mercy-seat, and veil, and an infinite multitude of priests, and daily services, and morning 
and evening sacrifices, and continually heard the voices of the prophets, both living and departed, 
sounding in their ears, and carried about with them the recollection of the wonders which were done in 
Egypt, and in the wilderness, and all the rest, and turned the story of these things over in their hands, and 
had them inscribed upon their door posts and enjoyed the benefit at that time of much supernatural 
power and every other kind of help were yet no wise profited, but rather damaged, having set up idols in 
the temple itself, and having sacrificed their sons and daughters under trees, and in almost every part of 
the country in Palestine having offered those unlawful and accursed sacrifices, and perpetrated countless 
other deeds yet more monstrous. But these men although in the midst of a barbarous and hostile land, 
having their occupation in a tyrant’s house, deprived of all that care of which I have been speaking, led 
away to execution, and subjected to burning, not only suffered no harm there from small or great, but 
became the more illustrious. Knowing then these things, and collecting instances of the like kind from the 
inspired divine Scriptures (for it is possible to find many such examples in the case of various other 
persons) we deem that neither a difficulty arising from seasons or events, nor compulsion and force, nor 
the arbitrary authority of potentates furnish a sufficient excuse for us when we transgress. I will now 
conclude my discourse by repeating what I said at the beginning, that if any one be harmed and injured he 
certainly suffers this at his own hands, not at the hands of others even if there be countless multitudes 
injuring and insulting him: so that if he does not suffer this at his own hands, not all the creatures who 
inhabit the whole earth and sea if they combined to attack him would be able to hurt one who is vigilant 
and sober in the Lord. Let us then, I beseech you, be sober and vigilant at all times, and let us endure all 
painful things bravely that we may obtain those everlasting and pure blessings in Christ Jesus our Lord, to 
whom be glory and power, now and ever throughout all ages. Amen. 


Letters Of St. Chrysostom To Olympias 
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LETTERS TO OLYMPIAS 


TO MY LADY 


The most reverend and divinely favored deaconess Olympias, I John, Bishop, send greeting in the Lord. 


1. Come now let me relieve the wound of thy despondency, and disperse the thoughts which gather this 
cloud of care around thee. For what is it which upsets thy mind, and why art thou sorrowful and dejected? 
Is it because of the fierce black storm which has overtaken the Church, enveloping all things in darkness 
as of a night without a moon, and is growing to a head every day, travailing to bring forth disastrous 
shipwrecks, and increasing the ruin of the world? I know all this as well as you; none shall gainsay it, and 
if you like I will form an image of the things now taking place so as to present the tragedy yet more 
distinctly to thee. We behold a sea upheaved from the very lowest depths, some sailors floating dead upon 
the waves, others engulfed by them, the planks of the ships breaking up, the sails torn to tatters, the 
masts sprung, the oars dashed out of the sailors’ hands, the pilots seated on the deck, clasping their knees 
with their hands instead of grasping the rudder, bewailing the hopelessness of their situation with sharp 
cries and bitter lamentations, neither sky nor sea clearly visible, but all one deep and impenetrable 
darkness, so that no one can see his neighbour, whilst mighty is the roaring of the billows, and monsters 
of the sea attack the crews on every side. 


But how much further shall I pursue the unattainable? for whatever image of our present evils I may seek 
speech shrinks baffled from the attempt. Nevertheless even when I look at these calamities I do not 
abandon the hope of better things, considering as I do who the pilot is in all this—not one who gets the 
better of the storm by his art, but calms the raging waters by his rod. But if He does not effect this at the 
outset and speedily, such is His custom—He does not at the beginning put down these terrible evils, but 
when they have increased, and come to extremities, and most persons are reduced to despair, then He 
works wondrously, and beyond all expectation, thus manifesting his own power, and training the patience 
of those who undergo these calamities. Do not therefore be cast down. For there is only one thing, 
Olympias, which is really terrible, only one real trial, and that is sin; and I have never ceased continually 
harping upon this theme; but as for all other things, plots, enmities, frauds, calumnies, insults, 
accusations, confiscation, exile, the keen sword of the enemy, the peril of the deep, warfare of the whole 
world, or anything else you like to name, they are but idle tales. For whatever the nature of these things 
may be they are transitory and perishable, and operate in a mortal body without doing any injury to the 
vigilant soul. Therefore the blessed Paul, desiring to prove the insignificance both of the pleasures and 
sorrows relating to this life, declared the whole truth in one sentence when he said—”For the things which 
are seen are temporal.” Why then dost thou fear temporal things which pass away like the stream of a 
river. For such is the nature of present things whether they be pleasant or painful. And another prophet 
compared all human prosperity not to grass, but to another material even more flimsy, describing the 
whole of it “as the flower of grass.” For he did not single out any one part of it, as wealth alone, or luxury 
alone, or power, or honour; but having comprised all the things which are esteemed splendid amongst 
men under the one designation of glory he said “all the glory of man is as the flower of grass.” 


2. Nevertheless, you will say, adversity is a terrible thing and grievous to be borne. Yet look at it again 
compared with another image and then also learn to despise it. For the railings, and insults, and 
reproaches, and gibes inflicted by enemies, and their plots are compared to a worn-out garment, and 
moth-eaten wool when God says “Fear ye not the reproach of men, neither be ye afraid of their revilings, 
for they shall wax old as doth a garment, and like moth-eaten wool so shall they be consumed.” Therefore 
let none of these things which are happening trouble thee, but ceasing to invoke the aid of this or that 
person, and to run after shadows (for such are human alliances), do thou persistently call upon Jesus, 
whom thou servest, merely to bow his head; and in a moment of time all these evils will be dissolved. But 
if thou hast already called upon Him, and yet they have not been dissolved, such is the manner of God’s 
dealing (for I will resume my former argument); He does not put down evils at the outset, but when they 
have grown to a head, when scarcely any form of the enemy’s malice remains ungratified, then He 
suddenly converts all things to a state of tranquillity and conducts them to an unexpected settlement. For 
He is not only able to turn as many things as we expect and hope, to good, but many more, yea infinitely 


more. Wherefore also Paul saith “now to Him who is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think.” Could He not, for example, have prevented the three children at the outset from falling into 
trial? But He did not choose to do this, thereby conferring great pain upon them. Therefore He suffered 
them to be delivered into the hands of barbarians, and the furnace to be heated to an immeasurable 
height and the wrath of the king to blaze even more fiercely than the furnace, and hands and feet to be 
bound with great severity and they themselves to be cast into the fire; and then, when all they who beheld 
despaired of their rescue, suddenly, and beyond all hope, the wonder-working power of God, the supreme 
artificer, was displayed, and shone forth with exceeding splendour. For the fire was bound, and the 
bondmen were released; and the furnace became a temple of prayer, a place of fountains and dew, of 
higher dignity than a royal court, and the very hairs of their head prevailed over that all devouring 
element which gets the better even of iron and stone, and masters every kind of substance. And a solemn 
song of universal praise was instituted there by these holy men inviting every kind of created thing to join 
in the wondrous melody; and they uttered hymns of thanksgiving to God for that they had been bound, 
and also burnt, as far at least as the malice of their enemies had power; that they had been exiles from 
their country, captives deprived of their liberty, wandering outcasts from city and home, sojourners in a 
strange and barbarous land; for all this was the outpouring of a grateful heart. And when the malicious 
devices of their enemies were perfected (for what further could they attempt after their death?) and the 
labours of the heroes were completed, and the garland of victory was woven, and their rewards were 
prepared and nothing more was wanting for their renown; then at last their calamities were brought to an 
end, and he who caused the furnace to be kindled, and delivered them over to that great punishment, 
became himself the panegyrist of those holy heroes, and the herald of God’s marvellous deed, and 
everywhere throughout the world issued letters full of reverent praise, recording what had taken place, 
and becoming the faithful herald of the miracles wrought by the wonder-working God. For inasmuch as he 
had been an enemy and adversary what he wrote was above suspicion even in the opinion of enemies. 


3. Dost thou see the abundance of resource belonging to God? His wisdom, His extraordinary power, His 
loving-kindness and care? Be not therefore dismayed or troubled but continue to give thanks to God for all 
things, praising, and invoking Him; beseeching and supplicating; even if countless tumults and troubles 
come upon thee, even if tempests are stirred up before thy eyes let none of these things disturb thee. For 
our Master is not baffled by the difficulty, even if all things are reduced to the extremity of ruin. For it is 
possible for Him to raise those who have fallen, to convert those who are in error, to set straight those 
who have been ensnared, to release those who have been laden with countless sins, and make them 
righteous, to quicken those who are dead, to restore lustre to decayed things, and freshness to those 
which have waxen old. For if He makes things which are not, come into being, and bestows existence on 
things which are nowhere by any means manifest, how much more will He rectify things which already 
exist. But you will say there are many who perish, many who are caught by snares. Many such things have 
indeed often taken place, yet afterwards have all received their appropriate correction, save some few 
who have remained in an incurable condition, even after the change in their circumstances. Why are you 
troubled and distracted because such a person is cast out and such another is put into his place? Christ 
was crucified and the release of Barabbas the robber was demanded, and the depraved populace 
clamoured for the preservation of the murderer rather than of the Saviour and benefactor. How many 
think you then stumbled at these things? how many were destroyed? But I must carry my argument yet 
further back. Did not He who was crucified become immediately after his birth a wanderer and a fugitive? 
was He not from the very cradle removed with the whole household into a strange land, taking that long 
journey into a barbarous region? And this removal gave occasion to torrents of blood, and cruel murder 
and slaughter, and all the children of tender age were cut to pieces just as if they had been soldiers 
arrayed in battle, and infants torn from the breast were handed over to death, and even when the milk 
was in their throats, the sword was driven through their necks. What could be more distressing than this 
tragedy? And these things were done by him who sought to destroy Jesus, yet the long-suffering God 
endured this tragical cruelty, which caused so much bloodshed, and forbore to prevent it although He had 
the power, displaying his long-suffering for some inscrutably wise purpose. And when Jesus had returned 
from the foreign land and was grown up, war was rekindled against him on every side. First of all the 
disciples of John were envious of Him and tried to slander Him, although John himself behaved reverently 
to Him, and they said “He who was with thee beyond Jordan, behold the same baptizeth and all men come 
to Him.” For these were the words of men who were already irritated, and agitated by ill-will, and 
consumed by that passion. For the same reason also one of the disciples who said these things disputed 
with a certain Jew and raised a contentious argument about purifying, comparing one kind of baptism 
with another, the baptism of John with that of the disciples of Christ. “For there arose” it is said, “a 
questioning on the part of John’s disciples with a certain Jew about purifying.” And when He began to 
work miracles how many calumniators He had! Some called Him a Samaritan and demoniac saying “Thou 
art a Samaritan and hast a Devil” others “a deceiver,” saying “This man is not of God but deceiveth the 
multitude” others “a sorcerer” saying “He casteth out devils through Beelzebub the prince of the Devils” 
and they continually said these things against Him and called Him an adversary of God, and a gluttonous, 
and greedy man, and a drunkard, and a friend of the wicked and depraved. “For” He said, “the Son of man 
came eating and drinking and they say behold a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans 
and sinners.” And when he was conversing with the harlot they called Him a false prophet; “For had He 
been a prophet,” one said, “He would have known who this woman is which speaketh unto Him;” in fact 
every day they sharpened their teeth against Him. And not only did the Jews thus oppose Him, but even 
those who were reputed to be his brethren were not sincerely attached to Him, but even out of his own 


family opposition was kindled against Him. See at least how they also themselves were perverted, from 
the evangelist adding the remark “for neither did His brethren believe on Him.” 


4. But since you call to mind many who were offended and went astray, how many of the disciples do you 
suppose were offended at the time of the crucifixion? One betrayed Him, the others took to flight, one 
denied Him, and when all had abandoned Him He was led away bound without companions. How many 
then think you who had lately seen Him working His miracles, raising the dead, cleansing lepers, casting 
out devils, multiplying loaves, and doing all other kinds of wonderful deeds, were offended at that season, 
when they beheld Him led away and bound, surrounded by common soldiers, and followed by Jewish 
priests making a tumult and uproar; alone in the midst hemmed in by all his enemies, and the traitor 
standing by and exulting in his deed? And what was the effect think you when He was being scourged? 
and probably a vast multitude was present. For it was an illustrious festival which brought all together, 
and this drama of iniquity was enacted in the capital city, and in the very middle of the day. How many 
think you who were present then were offended when they saw Him bound, scourged, streaming with 
blood, examined before the governor’s tribunal, and not one of His disciples standing by? What was the 
effect again when He was subjected to those manifold kinds of mockery, successively repeated, when they 
crowned Him with thorns, then arrayed Him in a gorgeous robe, then put a reed in His hand, then fell 
down and worshipped Him, setting in motion every species of ribaldry and derision? How many think you 
were offended, how many bewildered, how many perplexed when they smote Him on the cheek and said 
“prophesy unto us thou Christ who is He that smote thee?” and when they led Him hither and thither, and 
spent the whole day in scoffs and abuse, and ribaldry and derision in the midst of the Jewish assembly? 
and when the servant of the High-Priest dealt Him a blow; and when the soldiers parted His garments 
amongst them and when He was led up to the cross, having the marks of the scourge upon His back, and 
was fastened to the wood, how many think you were offended? For not even then were those savage 
beasts softened, but became more furious than before, and the tragedy became more intense, and the 
ribaldry increased. For some said “Ah! thou that destroyest the temple, and in three days buildest it up;” 
and some, “He saved others, Himself He cannot save.” 


And others said “If thou art the Son of God come down from the cross and we will believe thee.” 


Again when they insulted Him by offering Him gall and vinegar on the sponge how many think you were 
offended? or when the robbers reviled Him? or when as I have already said, they made that dreadful and 
monstrous assertion that the robber and housebreaker, the man laden with the crime of murder deserved 
to be released rather than Jesus, and having received permission from the judge to make their choice 
preferred Barabbas, desiring not only to crucify Christ, but also to involve Him in infamy? For they 
thought that by these means they should be able to manufacture the belief that He was worse than the 
robber, and such a great transgressor that neither on the plea of mercy, nor of the privilege of the Festival 
was it possible to save Him. For they did everything with a view to slander His fame; which also was the 
reason why they crucified the two robbers with Him. Nevertheless the truth was not obscured, but shone 
forth all the more clearly. And they accused Him of usurping kingly power saying “Every one who maketh 
himself a king is not a friend of Caesar” bringing this charge of usurpation against one who had not where 
to lay his head. Moreover they brought a calumnious accusation of blasphemy against Him. For the High 
Priest rent his clothes saying “He hath spoken blasphemy; what further need have we of witnesses?” And 
what was the nature of his death? was it not a violent one? was it not the death of capital offenders? of 
execrable criminals? was it not of the vilest kind? was it not the death of those who have perpetrated the 
worst offences, and are not worthy to draw even their last breath upon the earth? And then as to the 
manner of his burial, was it not accomplished as a matter of favour? For a certain one came and begged 
for his body. Thus not even he who buried Him belonged to his own friends, to those whom He had 
benefited, to his disciples, to those who had enjoyed such free and salutary intercourse with Him, for all 
had taken to flight, all had hurried away from Him. And that base suspicion which his enemies contrived 
in consequence of the resurrection when they said “His disciples came and stole Him” how many think 
you were offended, how many for a time upset by that? For the story prevailed at that time, although it 
was a fabrication, and was bought for money; nevertheless it held its ground amongst some people, after 
the seals (of the sepulchre were broken) after the manifest appearance of the truth. For the multitude did 
not know the prediction of the resurrection (and no wonder), inasmuch as even his disciples did not 
understand it; for we read “they did not know that He must rise again from the dead.” How many 
therefore think you were offended in those days? And yet the long-suffering God patiently endured, 
ordering all things according to His own inscrutable wisdom. 


5. Then again after those days the disciples continued to live in hiding and secrecy, being fugitives full of 
fear and trembling, continually shifting from place to place, and even when they began to appear after 
fifty days, and to work miracles, they did not enjoy perfect security; but even after those events there 
were innumerable stumbling-blocks to offend the weaker brethren, when they were scourged, when the 
Church was distressed, when they themselves were driven away, and their enemies had the upper hand in 
many places, and raised tumults. For when they had acquired much confidence by means of the miracles 
which they wrought, then the death of Stephen again caused a severe persecution, and dispersed them 
all, and involved the Church in confusion; and the disciples were again alarmed, fugitive, and distressed. 
And yet the Church continually grew, when it flourished by means of the signs which were wrought and 
became illustrious from the manner of its introduction. One disciple for example was let down through a 


window, and so escaped the hands of the ruler; others were brought out of prison by an angel and so 
released from their fetters; others were received into the houses of common people and artisans when 
they were driven out by those in authority; they were courteously treated in every way, by female sellers 
of purple, by tentmakers, and tanners dwelling in the outskirts of the cities, and by the sea shore. 
Frequently moreover they did not dare to appear in the middle of the towns; and if they did venture there 
themselves their entertainers did not. And thus amidst alternate trials, and respites from trial, the fabric 
of the Church was wrought, and they who once stumbled were afterwards set upright, and they who 
wandered away were brought back, and the ruined places were built up more firmly than before. For this 
cause when Paul prayed that the preaching of the word might proceed by a smooth course only, God rich 
in wisdom and resource did not yield to His disciple; nay even when many times invoked he would not 
consent but said “my grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength is made perfect in weakness.” If then 
even now you will reckon up the good things with the painful, you will see that many events have occurred 
which if not positive signs and wonders do yet resemble signs, and are unspeakable proofs of the great 
providence and succour of God. But that you may not hear everything from me without any trouble, I 
leave this as thy task, that you may reckon up everything accurately and compare them with the 
misfortunes, and by occupying yourself with this good employment may divert your mind from 
despondency; for you will derive much consolation from this work. 


Pray say many kind words from me to all your blessed household. May you continue in good health and 
good spirits, most reverend and divinely favoured lady. 


If you wish me to write long letters inform me of this, and pray do not deceive me by saying that you have 
thrown off all despondency, and are enjoying a season of rest. For letters are a remedy of the proper kind 
to produce great cheerfulness in thee, and you will continually see letters from me. And when you write to 
me again do not say “I have much comfort from your letters,” for this I know of myself, but tell me that 
you have as much as I wish you to have, that you are not confounded with sorrow, that you do not pass 
your time in weeping, but in serenity and cheerfulness. 


TO OLYMPIAS 


Do not be anxious on my behalf, nor rack yourself with solicitude, on account of the severity of the winter, 
and the weakness of my digestion, and the incursions of the Isaurians. For the winter is only what it is 
wont to be in Armenia; nothing more need be said about it; and it does not very seriously injure me. For in 
anticipation of these things I have devised many plans for averting the mischief which might arise from 
them; keeping up a constant fire, setting screens about the chamber in which I live, using a large number 
of rugs, and staying always indoors. This indeed is irksome to me, if it were not for the benefit to be 
derived; for as long as I remain indoors I am not severely distressed by the cold; but if I am compelled to 
go out a little, and come in contact with the outer air, I suffer no small damage. Wherefore I beseech thee 
dear lady, and entreat thee as a very great favour to pay great attention to the restoration of thy bodily 
health. For dejection causes sickness; and when the body is exhausted and enfeebled, and remains in a 
neglected condition, deprived of the assistance of physicians, and of a wholesome climate, and an 
abundant supply of the necessaries of life, consider how great an aggravation of distress is occasioned 
thereby. Wherefore I beseech you, dear lady, to employ various and skilled physicians, and to take 
medicines which avail to correct these conditions. For a few days ago when I suffered from a tendency to 
vomiting, owing to the state of the atmosphere, I had recourse amongst other remedies to the drug which 
was sent me by my most discreet mistress Syncletion, and I found that no more than three days’ 
application of it cured my infirmity. I beseech you therefore to make use of this remedy also yourself and 
to arrange that some more of it may be sent to me. For having again felt somewhat upset, I again had 
recourse to it, and completely cured my disorder; for it allays the deep internal inflammation, draws out 
moisture on the skin, causes a moderate degree of warmth, infuses no little vigor, and excites an appetite 
for food; and all these effects I experienced in the course of a few days. Let then my most honoured lord 
the Count Theophilus be exhorted to take means to send some of this to me again. And do not be 
distressed at my wintering here, for I am in a much more comfortable and sounder state of health than I 
was last year; so that if you also would take the requisite care of yourself, you would be in a far more 
satisfactory condition. Now if you say that your ailments have been produced by despondency how is it 
that you again ask for letters from me, seeing that you have not derived any benefit from them in the 
direction of cheerfulness, but have sunk so deeply under the tyranny of despondency as even to desire to 
depart out of this world. Are you ignorant how great a reward even of sickness awaits one who has a 
thankful spirit? Have I not often, both in person, and through letters, discoursed to you concerning this 
theme? But since the pressure of business perhaps, or the peculiar nature of your sickness, and the quick 
succession of changes in your condition do not permit you to retain what I have said constantly and 
clearly in your mind, listen once more whilst I try to heal the wounds of thy despondency by repeating the 
same incantations: “for to write the same things,” it is said, “to me indeed is not grievous, and for you it is 
safe.” 


2. What is it then which I say and write? Nothing, Olympias, redounds so much to the credit of any one as 
patient endurance in suffering. For this is indeed the queen of virtues, and the perfection of crowns; and 
as it excels all other forms of righteousness, so this particular species of it is more glorious than the rest. 
Perhaps what I have said seems obscure; I will therefore try to make it clearer. What then is it that I 


affirm? Not the spoliation of goods, even if one were to be stripped bare of all one’s possessions, not the 
loss of honours, nor expulsion from one’s country, and transportation to a distant land, nor the strain of 
labour and toil, nor imprisonment, and bondage, nor reproaches, and abuse, and scoffings (not indeed 
that you are to think the courageous endurance of such things a slight kind of fortitude, as Jeremiah that 
great and eminent prophet proves who was not a little distressed by this kind of trial); yet not even this, 
nor the loss of children, even should they be torn from us in one fell swoop, nor the perpetual assaults of 
enemies, nor anything else of that nature, no, nor even the head and crown of things accounted painful, 
namely death, terrible and loathsome though it be, is so oppressive as infirmity of body. And this is proved 
by the greatest hero of endurance, who, when he was encompassed by bodily sickness, thought death 
would be a release from the calamities which were depressing him; and when he underwent all the other 
sufferings, was not sensible of them, although he received blow after blow, and at last a deadly one. For it 
was no slight matter, but rather an evidence of the most malignant cruelty on the part of his enemy in 
dealing with one who was no novice in suffering, nor entering the lists for the first time, but already 
exhausted with the frequent repetition of assaults, to inflict upon him that deadly blow, the destruction of 
his children, so cruelly inflicted moreover that all of either sex were destroyed at the same moment in 
early youth and by a violent end, and so instantaneous was their death that it involved their burial also. 
For their father neither saw them laid upon abed, nor kissed their hands, nor heard their last words, nor 
touched their hands and knees, nor did he shut their mouths, or close their eyes when they were about to 
die, acts which tend not a little to console parents who are being parted from their children; neither did 
he follow some of them to burial, and find others on his return home to console him for those who had 
departed; but he heard that as they were reclining on their couches at a banquet, a banquet full of love, 
not of excess, a table of brotherly kindness, they were all overwhelmed; and blood, and wine, the cups and 
the ceiling, the table, and the dust, and the limbs of his children, were all mingled together. Nevertheless 
when he heard these things, and others before these which were also distressing; for they too had 
perished in a distressing way; flocks and whole herds had been destroyed, the latter having been 
consumed by fire sent down from heaven, (so said the evil messenger of this tragedy,) and the former 
having been all seized together by various enemies, and cut to pieces as well as the shepherds 
themselves; nevertheless I say when he saw this great storm stirred up in a brief moment of time affecting 
his lands, his house, his cattle, and his children, when he saw billow following billow, and long lines of 
rocks, and the darkness was profound, and the surging waves unbearable, even then he was not tortured 
by despondency, and scarcely seemed to feel the things which had happened, save so far as he was a man 
and a father. But when he was delivered over to sickness and sores, then did he also long for death, then 
did he also bewail himself and lament, so that you may understand how this kind of suffering is more 
severe than all others, and this form of patience the highest of all. Nor is the Devil himself unaware of this 
fact; for when after having set in motion all these trials he perceived that the hero remained untroubled 
and undismayed he rushed to this as the greatest contest of all, saying that all the other calamities were 
bearable, as loss of child, or property, or anything else (for this is what is meant by the expression “skin 
for skin” ) but the deadly blow was when pain was inflicted on a man’s body. And therefore when he had 
been worsted after this contest, he had no longer a word to utter, although on former occasions he had 
made the most strenuous and shameless resistance. In this instance however he found that he could not 
invent any further shameless device, but hid his face and retreated. 


3. Think not however that it is an excuse to justify you in desiring death, that Job desired it, not being able 
to bear his sufferings. For consider the time when he desired it, and the disposition of his circumstances— 
the law was not given, the prophets had not appeared, grace had not been shed forth as it was afterwards, 
nor had he the advantage of any other kind of philosophy. For as a proof that more is demanded from us 
than from those who lived then, and that harder tasks are assigned to us, listen to Christ, when He says 
“Except your righteousness exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees ye shall in no case 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” Do not think therefore that to pray for death now is exempt from 
blame, but hearken to the voice of St. Paul when he says “To depart and to be with Christ is far better, but 
to abide in the flesh is more necessary for your sake.” For in proportion as the strain of the affliction is 
increased are the garlands of victory multiplied; in proportion as the gold is heated does it become 
purified, the longer the merchant makes his voyage on the sea, the larger is the freight which he collects. 
Do not then think that the labour now allotted to you is a slight one, but rather that it is higher than all 
which you have undergone, I mean that which consists in infirmity of body. For in the case of Lazarus (and 
although I may have often said this to you, it nowise hinders me from saying it now) this bodily infirmity 
availed for his salvation; and he departed to the bosom of the man who possessed a dwelling which he 
shared with all who passed by, and was continually shifting his home on account of God’s command, and 
sacrificed his own son, his only begotten, who had been given him in extreme old age; although Lazarus 
had done none of these things yet he obtained this blessing inasmuch as he cheerfully endured poverty, 
and infirmity, and friendlessness. For this is so great a good to those who bear anything bravely that it 
releases any one who may have committed the greatest sins from the heaviest burden of them; or if any 
one is an upright and just man it becomes an additional ground of the greatest confidence. For it is a 
bright wreath of victory for the just, shining far above the brightness of the sun, and it is the greatest 
means of purification for those who have sinned. On this account Paul delivers the man who had made the 
incestuous marriage to “destruction of the flesh,” purifying him by this means. For as a proof that what 
was done did purify even from so great a stain hear his words “that his spirit may be saved in the day of 
the Lord.” And when he was accusing others of another very awful sin, that of partaking unworthily of the 
holy table and those secret mysteries, and had said that such a person will be “guilty of the body and 


blood of the Lord,” observe how he says that they also are purified from that grievous stain—”therefore 
are many weak and sickly among you.” And then by way of proving that they will not be confined to this 
condition of punishment, but that some profit will be derived from it, namely release from the penalties to 
which the sin is liable, he added: “for if we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged. But now when 
we are judged, we are chastened of the Lord, that we should not be condemned with the world.” 
Moreover that they who have lived very righteously derive much benefit from such chastisement is plain 
from the case of Job, who was more illustrious after it than before, and from the case of Timothy, who 
although he was such a good man, and entrusted with such an important ministry, and made the circuit of 
the world with Paul passed not two or three days, nor ten or twenty, or a hundred, but many in succession 
in ill health, his body being very seriously enfeebled. Paul shows this where he said “Use a little wine for 
thy stomach’s sake, and thine often infirmities.” And he who raised the dead did not cure this man’s 
infirmity, but left him in the furnace of his sickness so that he might therefrom contract a very great 
abundance of confidence. For the lessons which Paul himself had enjoyed from his Master, and the 
training which he had received from Him, he imparted to his disciple. For although he was not subjected 
to bodily infirmity, yet he was buffeted by trials not less severe, which inflicted much physical pain. “For 
there was given unto me” he says “a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of Satan to buffet me” meaning by 
this the blows, the bonds, the chains, the imprisonments, the being dragged about, and maltreated, and 
tortured by the scourges of public executioners. Wherefore also being unable to bear the pain occasioned 
to the body by these things “for this I besought the Lord thrice (thrice here meaning many times) that I 
might be delivered from this thorn.” And then when he did not obtain his petition, having learned the 
benefit of the trial, he held his peace, and rejoiced at the things which happened unto him. 


Therefore even if you remain at home, and are set fast in bed, do not consider your life an idle one; for 
you undergo more severe pains than those who are dragged, and maltreated, and tortured by 
executioners, inasmuch as in this excessive infirmity of yours you have a perpetual executioner residing 
with you. 


4. Do not then now desire death, nor neglect the means of cure; for indeed this would not be safe. On this 
account Paul also exhorts Timothy to take the greatest care of himself. As regards infirmity then enough 
has now been said. But if it is separation from me which causes your despondency expect release from 
this. And I have not said this now merely to encourage you, but I am sure that it really will be the case. 
For if it were not destined to happen, I should long ago, so at least I think, have departed from this world, 
considering the trials which have been inflicted on me. For to pass over all that occurred in 
Constantinople, after my departure thence, you may understand what sufferings I endured on that long 
and cruel journey, most of which were sufficient to produce death; what I endured after my arrival here, 
after my removal from Cucusus, and after my sojourn in Arabissus. Yet I have survived all these things, 
and now I am in sound health, and great security, so that all Armenians are astonished that with such a 
feeble and flimsy frame as mine I can support such an intolerable amount of cold, or that I can breathe at 
all, when those who are habituated to the winter are suffering from it in no common degree. Nevertheless 
I have remained uninjured up to the present day, having escaped the hands of robbers who have 
repeatedly attacked us, and yet in daily want of the necessaries of life, and deprived of the use of a bath; 
and although since my sojourn here I have been constantly without this luxury I am now so established in 
the habit that I do not even long for the comfort to be derived from it, but am in sounder health than 
before. And neither the inclemency of the climate, nor the desolation of the region, nor the scarcity of 
provisions, nor the lack of attendants, nor the unskillfulness of physicians, nor the deprivation of the bath, 
nor perpetual confinement in one chamber as in a prison, and the impossibility of moving about which I 
always used continually to need, nor perpetual contact with fire and smoke, nor fear of robbers, nor a 
constant state of siege, nor anything else of this kind has got the better of me; on the contrary Iam ina 
sounder condition of health than I was elsewhere, although I then received great care and attention. 
Taking all these things then into consideration pray shake off the despondency which now oppresses you, 
and do not exact inordinate and cruel penances from yourself. I sent you the treatise which I have lately 
written, that “no one can harm the man who does not injure himself,” and the letter which I now send 
your honour contends for the same position. I beg you therefore to go over it constantly, and if your health 
permits you, recite it aloud. For if you will, it may prove an effectual remedy for you. But if you are 
contentious with me, and do not try to cure yourself, and will not rouse yourself from these dismal 
swamps of despondency in spite of the unlimited amount of advice and exhortation which you enjoy I shall 
not on my part readily consent to send you frequent and long letters, if you are not to derive any benefit in 
the way of cheerfulness from them. How then shall I know this? not by your merely saying so, but by a 
practical proof, inasmuch as you lately affirmed that it was nothing but despondency which caused this 
sickness of yours. Since then you have yourself made this confession I shall not believe that you have got 
rid of your despondency unless you have got rid of your bodily infirmity. For if it is the former which 
causes your disorder, as you say in your letter, it is obvious that when that has been dispersed the other 
will be removed at the same time, and when the root has been plucked up, the branches perish with it;— 
and if the branches continue flowering and flourishing, and producing an unnatural amount of fruit I 
cannot believe that you have been set free from the root of your distress. Therefore do not show me words 
but facts, and, if you get well, you will see letters sent to you again exceeding the limits of former 
communications. Deem it then no small consolation that I am alive, and in good health, and that in the 
midst of such circumstances I have been set free from sickness and infirmity, which, as I know, is a great 
annoyance and vexation to my enemies. It follows therefore that you should deem this the greatest 


encouragement, and the crown of your consolation. Do not call your household desolate, which has now a 
higher place assigned to it in Heaven by reason of the sufferings which it endures. I was grievously 
distressed on account of Pelagius the monk. Consider therefore what great rewards they deserve who 
bravely hold their ground, when men who pass their time in such a habit of discipline and endurance are 
found susceptible of degradation. 


TO OLYMPIAS 


Having risen from the very gates of death I address this letter to the discreet lady; and I am very glad that 
thy servants have met me just as I am anchoring at last in harbour. For had they met me when I was still 
tossing on the open sea, and experiencing the cruel waves of bodily sickness, it would not have been easy 
for me to deceive your cautious spirit, by sending good tidings instead of sorrowful. For the winter, which 
has become more than commonly severe, brought on a storm of internal disorder even more distressing, 
and during the last two months I have been no better than one dead, nay worse. For I had just enough life 
to be sensible of the horrors which encircled me, and day and dawn and noon were all one night to me as I 
spent all my time closely confined to my bed, and in spite of endless contrivances I could not shake off the 
pernicious effects of the cold; but although I kept a fire burning, and endured a most unpleasant amount 
of smoke, and remained cooped up in one chamber, covered with any quantity of wraps, and not daring to 
set a foot outside the threshold I underwent extreme sufferings, perpetual vomiting supervening on 
headache, loss of appetite, and constant sleeplessness. Thus restlessly did I pass through my long dark 
sea of troubles. But not to distress thy mind by dwelling upon my miseries, from all of them I am now 
relieved. For as soon as spring approached, and a little change in the temperature took place, all my 
troubles spontaneously vanished. Nevertheless I still require great care as regards diet; therefore I put 
only a light load on my stomach, so that it may be able to digest it easily. But it has occasioned me no little 
concern to learn that my discreet mistress was brought to the verge of death. Nevertheless in 
consideration of my great affection, and anxiety, and solicitude for your welfare I was relieved from this 
care, even before the arrival of your letters, many persons having come from thence who brought me 
tidings of your restoration to health. 


And now I am exceedingly glad and delighted to hear, not only that you have been released from your 
infirmity, but above all that you bear the things which befall you so bravely, calling them all but an idle 
tale; and, which is indeed a greater matter, that you have applied this name even to your bodily infirmity, 
which is an evidence of a robust spirit, rich in the fruit of courage. For not only to bear misfortunes 
bravely but to be actually insensible to them, to overlook them, and with such little exertion to wreathe 
your brows with the garland prize of patience, neither labouring, nor toiling, neither feeling distress nor 
causing it to others, but as it were leaping and dancing for joy all the while, this is indeed a proof of the 
most finished philosophy. Therefore I rejoice, and leap for joy; I am in a flutter of delight, I am insensible 
to my present loneliness, and the other troubles which surround me, being cheered, and brightened, and 
not a little proud on account of your greatness of soul, and the repeated victories which you have won, 
and this, not only for your own sake, but also for the sake of that large and populous city, where you are 
like a tower, a haven, and a wall of defence, speaking in the eloquent voice of example, and through your 
sufferings instructing either sex to strip readily for these contests, and descend into the lists with all 
courage, and cheerfully bear the toils which such contests involve. And the wonder is that without 
thrusting yourself into the forum, or occupying the public centres of the city, but sitting all the while in a 
small house and confined chamber you serve and anoint the combatants for the contest, and whilst the 
sea is thus raging round you, and the billows are rising to a crest, and crags and reefs, and rocky ledges 
and fierce monsters appear on every side, and everything is shrouded in the most profound darkness you, 
setting the sails of patience, float on with great serenity, as if it was noonday, and calm weather, and a 
favourable breeze wafting you on, and so far from being overwhelmed by this grievous tempest are not 
even sprinkled by the spray; and very naturally so; such is the force of virtue as a rudder. Now merchants 
and pilots, and sailors and voyagers when they see clouds gathering up, or fierce winds rushing down 
upon them, or the breakers seething with an abundance of foam keep their vessels moored inside 
harbour; and if they chance to be tempest-tossed in the open sea they do their best, and devise every 
means to bring their ship to some anchorage, or island or shore. But you, although such innumerable 
winds, and fierce waves burst upon you together, and the sea is heaved up from its very depths owing to 
the severity of the storm, and some are submerged, others floating dead upon the water, others drifting 
naked upon planks, you plunging into the mid ocean of calamities call all these things an idle tale, sailing 
on with a favourable breeze in the midst of the tempest; and naturally so; for pilots, even if they are 
infinitely wise in that science, nevertheless have not skill sufficient to withstand every kind of storm; 
consequently they often shrink from doing battle with the waves. But the science which you have is 
superior to every kind of storm—the power of a philosophic soul—which is stronger than ten thousand 
armies, more powerful than arms, and more secure than towers and bulwarks. For the arms, and 
bulwarks, and towers which soldiers have, are serviceable for the security of the body only, and this not 
always, nor in every way; but there are times when all these resources are baffled, and leave those who fly 
to them for refuge destitute of protection. But thy powers do not repel the weapons of barbarians, nor the 
devices of hostile men, nor any assaults and stratagems of that kind, but they have trampled under foot 
the constraining forces of nature, put down their tyranny and levelled their citadel. And whilst ceaselessly 
contending with demons, you have won countless victories, yet have not received a single blow, but stand 


unwounded in the midst of a storm of darts and turn the spears which are hurled at you back upon those 
who discharge them. Such is the wisdom of your art; by the sufferings which you undergo you take 
vengeance on those who inflict them; by the plots of which you are the subject you put your enemies to 
pain, possessing in their malice the best foundation for the materials of fame. And you, knowing these 
things well yourself, and having gained perception by experience, naturally call them all an idle tale. For 
how, pray, should you not call them by that name, possessing as you do a mortal body, and yet despising 
death as if you were hastening to quit a foreign country, and return to your own land; a chronic sufferer 
from the most severe infirmity, and yet more cheerfully disposed than the thriving and robust, not 
depressed by insults, nor elated by honours and glory, the latter being a cause of infinite mischief to many 
who after an illustrious career in the priesthood, and after reaching extreme old age, and the most 
venerable hoar hairs, have fallen into disgrace on this account, and become a common spectacle of 
derision for those who wish to make merry. But you on the contrary, woman as you are, clothed with a 
fragile body, and subject to these severe attacks, have not only avoided falling into such a condition 
yourself, but have prevented many others from so doing. They indeed before they had advanced far in the 
contest, even at the very outset and starting point, have been overthrown; whereas you, after having gone 
countless times round the farther turning post, have won a prize in every course, after playing your part 
in manifold kinds of wrestling and combats. And very naturally so; for the wrestlings of virtue do not 
depend upon age, or bodily strength, but only on the spirit and the disposition. Thus women have been 
crowned victors, while men have been upset; so also boys have been proclaimed conquerors, while aged 
men have been put to shame. It is indeed always fitting to admire those who pursue virtue, but especially 
when some are found to cling to it at a time when many are deserting it. Therefore, my sweet lady, you 
deserve superlative admiration, inasmuch as after so many men, women, and aged persons who seemed to 
enjoy the greatest reputation have been turned to flight, all lying prostrate before the eyes of the world, 
and this not after a severe onslaught, nor any alarming muster of the enemy’s force, but overthrown 
before the encounter and worsted before the struggle, you on the contrary after so many battles and such 
large muster of the enemy are so far from being unstrung, or dismayed by the number of your adversities, 
that you are all the more vigorous, and the increase of the contest gives you an increase of strength. For 
the recollection of what has been already achieved becomes the ground of cheerfulness, and joy, and 
greater zeal. Therefore I rejoice, and leap for joy; for I will not cease repeating this, and taking about with 
me everywhere the material of my joy; so that although my separation from you distresses you, yet you 
have this very great consolation arising from your successful exploits; for I also who am banished to so 
great a distance gain no small cheerfulness from this cause,—I mean your courage. 


TO OLYMPIAS 


Why do you lament? why do you belabour yourself, and demand of yourself a punishment which your 
enemies were not able to demand from you, having thus abandoned your soul to the tyranny of dejection? 
For the letters which you sent to me by the hands of Patricius have discovered to me the wounds which 
have been inflicted on your mind. Wherefore also I am very sorrowful and much distressed that when you 
ought to be using every exertion and making it your business to expel dejection from your soul, you go 
about collecting distressing thoughts, even inventing things (so you say) which do not exist, and tearing 
yourself to pieces for no purpose, and to your very great injury. For why are you grieved because you 
could not remove me from Cucusus? Yet indeed, as far as you were concerned, you did remove me, having 
made every exertion and endeavour for this purpose. And even if it has not been actually accomplished 
you ought not to be vexed on that account. For perhaps it seemed good to God that I should be set to run 
the longer double course, in order that the garland of victory might be rendered more glorious. Why then 
are you vexed on account of these things, in consequence of which my fame is spread abroad, when you 
ought to leap and dance for joy and bind wreaths upon your brow, because I have been deemed worthy of 
so great an honour which far exceeds my merits? Is it the desolation of this place which grieves you? Yet 
what can be pleasanter than my sojourn here? I have quietness, and tranquillity, plenty of leisure and 
good bodily health. For although the town has neither market-place nor market that is nothing to me. For 
all things are poured abundantly upon me as out of a flowing spring. I find my lord the Bishop here and 
my lord Dioscorus are constantly employed in providing for my refreshment. And the good Patricius will 
tell you that as far as my sojourn here is concerned I pass my time cheerfully and gladly, surrounded by 
attention. But if you lament the events which occurred in Caesarea, here again your conduct is unworthy 
of yourself. For there also bright garlands of victory were woven for me, inasmuch as all were proclaiming 
and publishing my praises, and expressing wonder and astonishment at the ill-treatment to which I had 
been subjected followed by expulsion. Meanwhile however do not let any one know these things, although 
they are the theme of much gossip. For my lord Poeanius has disclosed to me that the presbyters of 
Pharetrius himself have arrived on the spot, who declare that they were in communion with me and had 
no communication or intercourse or partnership with my adversaries. Therefore to avoid upsetting them 
do not let any one know these things. For certainly the things which befell me were very grievous: and if I 
had not suffered any other distress the events which happened there would have sufficed to procure 
innumerable rewards for me: so extreme was the danger which I encountered. Now I beseech you to keep 
these matters secret, and so I will give you a short account of them, not in order to grieve you but rather 
to make you glad. For herein consists the material of my gain, herein consists my wealth, herein the 
means of getting rid of my sins—that my journey is continually encompassed by trials of this kind, and 
that they are inflicted upon me by persons from whom they were quite unexpected. For when I was about 


to enter the region of Cappadocia, having escaped from that man of Galatia, who nearly threatened me 
with death, many persons met me on the way saying “the lord Pharetrius is awaiting you, and going about 
in all directions for fear of missing the pleasure of meeting you, and making every possible endeavour to 
see you, and embrace you, and show you all manner of affectionate regard; and he has set the 
monasteries of men and women in motion for this purpose.” Now when I heard these things I did not 
expect that any of them would really take place, but formed an impression in my own mind precisely the 
reverse: but of this I said nothing to any of those who brought me this message. 


2. Now when I arrived late one evening at Caesarea, in an exhausted and worn-out condition, being in the 
very height of a burning fever, faint and suffering to the last degree, I lighted upon an inn situated just at 
the outskirts of the city, and took great pains to find some physicians and allay this fiery fever; for it was 
now the height of my tertian malady. And in addition to this there was the fatigue of the journey, the toil, 
the strain, the total absence of attendants, the difficulty of getting supplies, the want of a physician, the 
wasting effects of toil, and heat and sleeplessness; thus I was well nigh a dead man when I entered the 
city. Then indeed I was visited by the whole body of the clergy, and the people, monks, nuns, physicians, 
and I had the benefit of great attention, as all paid me every kind of ministration and assistance. Yet even 
thus, being oppressed by the lethargy arising from the feverish heat I was in an extremely distressed 
condition. At length by degrees the malady was coming to an end and abating. Pharetrius however 
nowhere appeared; but waited for my departure, I know not with what purpose in view. When then I saw 
that my disorder had slightly abated I began to form plans for my journey so as to reach Cucusus, and 
enjoy a little repose after the calamities of the way. And whilst I was thus situated it was suddenly 
announced that the Isaurians in countless multitudes were overrunning the district of Caesarea, and had 
burnt a large village, and were most violently disposed. The tribune, having heard this, took the soldiers 
which he had and went out. For they were afraid lest the enemy should make an assault also upon the city, 
and all were in terror, and in an agony of alarm the very soil of their country being in jeopardy, so that 
even the old men undertook the defence of the walls. While affairs were in this condition suddenly 
towards dawn a rabble of monks (for so I must call them, indicating their frenzy by the expression) rushed 
up to the house where we were, threatening to set fire to it, and to treat us with the utmost violence 
unless we turned out of it. And neither the fear of the Isaurians, nor my own infirmity which was so 
grievously afflicting me, nor anything else made them more reasonable, but they pressed on, animated by 
such fierce rage that even the proconsular soldiers were terrified. For they kept threatening them with 
blows and boasted that they had shamefully beaten many of the proconsular soldiers. The soldiers having 
heard these things, sought refuge with me, and entreated and beseeched me, saying “even if we are to fall 
into the hands of the Isaurians deliver us from these wild beasts.” When the governor heard this he 
hastened down to the house intending to succour me. But the monks would not pay any heed to his 
exhortations, and in fact he was powerless. Perceiving the great strait in which affairs were placed and 
not daring to advise me either to go out to certain death, or on the other hand to stay indoors, owing to 
the excessive fury of these men, he sent to Pharetrius beseeching him to grant a few days respite on 
account of my infirmity and the impending danger. But even then nothing was effected, and on the 
morrow the monks arrived even fiercer than before, and none of the presbyters dared to stand by me and 
help me, but covered with shame and blushes (for they said that these things were done by the 
instructions of Pharetrius) they concealed themselves and lay hid, not responding even when I called 
them. What need to make a long story? Although such great terrors were imminent, and death well nigh a 
certainty, and the fever was oppressing me (for I had not yet got relief from the troubles arising from that 
cause) I flung myself at high noon into the litter, and was carried out thence, all the people shrieking and 
howling, and imprecating curses on the perpetrator of these deeds, whilst every one wailed and lamented. 
But when I got outside the city, some of the clergy also gradually came out and escorted me, mourning as 
they went. And having heard some persons say “Where are you leading him away to manifest death?” one 
of those who was warmly attached to me said to me “Depart I entreat you; fall into the hands of the 
Isaurians, provided you get clear away from us. For wherever you may fall, you will fall into a place of 
security, if only you escape our hands.” Having heard and seen these things the good Seleucia, the 
generous wife of my lord Ruffinus (a most attentive friend she was to me), exhorted and entreated me to 
lodge at her suburban house which was about five miles from the city and she sent some men to escort 
me, and so I departed thither. 


3. But not even there was this plot against me to come to an end. For as soon as Pharetrius knew what she 
had done, he published, as she said, many threats against her. But when she received me into her 
suburban villa I knew nothing of these things; for when she came out to meet me she concealed these 
things from me, but disclosed them to her steward who was there, and ordered him to afford me every 
possible means of repose, and if any of the monks should make an assault, wishing to insult or maltreat 
me, he was to collect the labourers from her other farms, and thus marshal a force against them. 
Moreover she besought me to take refuge in her house, which had a fortress and was impregnable, that I 
might escape the hands of the bishop and monks. This however I could not be induced to do, but remained 
in the villa, knowing nothing of the plans which were devised after these things. For even then they were 
not content to desist from their fury against me but Pharetrius beset the lady as she says, straitly 
threatening her, constraining and forcing her to expel me even from the suburbs, so that at midnight, I 
knowing nothing of these things, the lady being unable to endure his annoyance, announced, without my 
knowledge, that the barbarians were at hand, for she was ashamed to mention the compulsion which she 
had undergone. So in the middle of the night Evethius the presbyter came to me, and having roused me 


from sleep, exclaimed with a loud voice “Get up, I pray you, the barbarians are upon us, they are close at 
hand.” Imagine my condition on hearing this! Then, when I said to him what must we do? we cannot take 
refuge in the city lest we suffer worse things than what the Isaurians are going to do to us, he compelled 
me to go out. It was midnight, a dark, murky night without a moon—a circumstance which filled up the 
measure of our perplexity—we had no companion, no assistant, for all had deserted us. Nevertheless 
under the pressure of fear and in the expectation of immediate death, I got up, suffering as I was, having 
ordered torches to be lit. These however the presbyter ordered to be put out, for fear as he said lest the 
barbarians should be attracted by the light and attack us; so the torches were extinguished. Then the 
mule which carried my litter fell on its knees, the road being rugged, and steep and stony, and I who was 
inside was thrown down and narrowly escaped destruction, after which I dismounted, and was dragged 
along on foot, being held fast by Evethius the presbyter (for he also had alighted from his mule), and so I 
plodded on, led, or rather hauled by the hand, for to walk was impossible through such a difficult country, 
and amongst steep mountains in the middle of the night. Imagine what my sufferings must have been, 
encompassed as I was by such calamities, and oppressed by the fever, ignorant of the plans which had 
been made, but in terror of the barbarians and trembling. with the expectation of falling into their hands. 
Do you not think that these sufferings alone, even if nothing else besides had befallen me, would avail to 
blot out many of my sins, and afford ample material for obtaining praise with God? Now the reason of all 
this, at least as I suppose, was, that as soon as I arrived in Caesarea, those who were in official positions, 
the learned men who were ex-vicars, and ex-governors, the ex-tribunes and indeed the whole people 
visited me every day, paid me great attention, and treated me as the apple of their eye; I suppose these 
things irritated Pharetrius and that the envy which drove me from Constantinople did not refrain from 
pursuing me even here. This at least is what I suppose, for I do not positively declare it but only suspect it 
to be the fact. 


And what is one to say about the other events which happened on the way, the fears and the perils? as I 
recall them day by day, and continually bear them in mind, I am elated with pleasure, I leap for joy as one 
who has a great treasure laid up in store for him; for such is my position and feeling about them. 
Wherefore also I beseech your Honour to rejoice at these things, to be glad, and leap for joy, and to glorify 
God who has counted me worthy to suffer such things. And I beseech you to keep these matters to 
yourself, and not to divulge them to any one, although for the most part the proconsular soldiers can fill 
all the city (with the story) as they themselves have undergone extreme danger. 


4. Nevertheless do not let any one know this from your prudence, but rather put down those who talk 
about it. But if you are distressed lest the consequences of my ill-treatment should remain, know for 
certain that I have shaken myself entirely free from them, and that I am in better bodily health than when 
I was sojourning in Caesarea. And why do you dread the cold? for a suitable dwelling has been prepared 
for me, and my lord Dioscorus does and arranges everything so as to prevent my having the least 
sensation of cold. And if I may form a conjecture from the outset of my experience, the climate now seems 
to me oriental in character, no less than that of Antioch. So great is the warmth, so pleasant is the 
temperature. But you have grieved me much by saying, “perhaps you are annoyed with me as having 
neglected you,” yet I despatched a letter many days ago to your honour begging you not to move me from 
this place. Now I have had occasion to consider that you need a strong defence and much toil and labour 
to be able to make a satisfactory apology for this expression. But perhaps you have made a partial 
apology, by saying “I am generally occupied in thinking how to increase my affliction.” But I in my turn 
reckon it as the greatest accusation that you should say “I take a pride in increasing my sorrow by 
thinking over it:” for when you ought to make every possible effort to dispel your affliction you do the 
devil’s will, by increasing your despondency and sorrow. Are you not aware how great an evil 
despondency is? 


As to the Isaurians, dismiss your fears in future concerning them: for they have returned into their own 
country: and the governor has done everything necessary in this respect; and I am in far greater security 
here than when I was in Caesarea. For in future I have no one to fear so much as the bishops, with a few 
exceptions. On account of the Isaurians then fear nothing: for they have retreated, and when winter has 
set in they are confined to their own homes, although they may possibly come out after Whitsuntide. And 
what do you mean by saying that you have not the benefit of letters from me? I have already sent you 
three long letters, one by the proconsular soldiers, one by Antonius, and the third by Anatolius my 
servant; two of them were a salutary medicine capable of reviving any one who was desponding or 
stumbling, and conducting him into a healthy state of serenity. When you have received these letters then 
go over them constantly and thoroughly, and you will perceive their force and enjoy experience of their 
healing power, and benefit, and will inform me that you have derived much advantage therefrom. I have 
also a third letter ready, similar to these, which I do not choose to send at the present time having been 
exceedingly vexed at your saying “I accumulate sorrowful thoughts, even inventing things which do not 
exist,” an utterance unworthy of yourself, which makes me hide my head for shame. But read those letters 
which I have sent, and you will no longer say these things, even if you are infinitely bent on being 
despondent. I at least have not ceased, and will not cease saying that sin is the only thing which is really 
distressing; and that all other things are but dust and smoke. For what is there grievous in inhabiting a 
prison and wearing a chain? or in being ill-treated when it is the occasion of so much gain? or why should 
exile be grievous or confiscation of goods? These are mere words, destitute of any terrible reality, words 
void of sorrow. For if you speak of death you only mention that which is the debt of nature: a thing which 


must in any case be undergone even if no one hastens it: and if you speak of exile you mention that which 
only involves a change of country and the sight of many cities: or if you speak of confiscation of goods you 
mention what is only freedom and emancipation from care. 


5. Do not cease to pay attention to Maruthas the Bishop, as far as it concerns you, so as to lift him up out 
of the pit. For I have special need of him on account of the affairs in Persia. And ascertain from him, if you 
can, what has been accomplished there through his agency, and for what purpose he has come home, and 
let me know whether you have delivered the two epistles which I sent to him: and if he is willing to write 
to me, I will write again to him: but if he should not be willing let him at least signify to your prudence 
whether any thing more has taken place there, and whether he is likely to accomplish anything by going 
thither again. For on this account I was anxious to have an interview with him. Nevertheless let all things 
which depend on you be done, and take care to fulfill your own part, even if all men are rushing headlong 
to ruin. For your reward will thus be perfected. By all means therefore make friends with him as far as it 
is possible. I beseech you not to neglect what I am about to say, but to pay diligent heed to it. The Marsian 
and Gothic monks where the Bishop Serapion has constantly been concealed have informed me that 
Moduarius the deacon has come bringing word that Unilas, that excellent bishop whom I lately ordained 
and sent into Gothia, has been laid to rest, after achieving many great exploits: and the deacon was the 
bearer of a letter from the king of the Goths begging that a bishop might be sent to them. Since then I see 
no other means of meeting the threatened catastrophe with a view to its correction save delay and 
postponement (as it is impossible for them to sail into the Bosporus or into those parts at the present 
time), take measures to put them off for a time on account of the winter season: and do not by any means 
neglect this: for it is a matter of the greatest importance. For there are two things which would specially 
distress me if they were to happen, which God forbid: one is that a bishop should be appointed by these 
men who have wrought such great wickedness, and who have no right to appoint, and the other is that 
any one should be made without consideration. For you know yourself that they are not anxious to create 
some worthy man bishop, and if this should take place, which heaven forbid, you are aware what will 
follow. Use all diligence therefore to prevent either of these things happening: but if it were possible for 
Moduarius quietly and secretly to hasten out to me it would be of the greatest advantage. But if this is not 
possible let what is practicable under the circumstances be done. For that which takes place in the case of 
money, and actually occurred in the case of the widow in the gospel, also holds good in the case of 
practical affairs. For as that poor woman when she had cast two mites into the treasury surpassed all 
those who had cast in more, because she used up her whole substance: even so they who devote 
themselves to the work in hand with all their might discharge it completely, so far as they are concerned, 
even if nothing results from it, and they have their reward perfected. 


I am very grateful to Hilarius the bishop: for he wrote to me asking to be allowed to depart to his own 
country, and to set things in order there, and then to come back again. As his presence therefore is of 
great service (for he is a devout, inflexible, and zealous man) I have urged him to depart and to return 
speedily. Take care then that the letter is quickly and safely delivered to him and not cast on one side: for 
he eagerly and earnestly begged for letters from me, and his presence is a great benefit. By all means 
therefore have a care of the letters; and if Helladius the presbyter be not on the spot see that they are 
delivered to my friends by the hands of some discreet man who has a head on his shoulders. 


TO OLYMPIAS 


Nothing strange or unnatural has befallen your Piety, but only what is quite natural and consonant to 
reason, that by a constant succession of trials the sinews of your soul should become more braced, and 
your zeal and energy for the struggle increased, and that you should therefrom derive much joy. For such 
is the nature of affliction;—when it lays hold of a brave and noble soul, this is what it is wont to effect. And 
as the fire makes the piece of gold, when it is applied to it, of better proof: so also affliction when it visits 
golden characters renders them purer and more proven. Wherefore also Paul said “affliction worketh 
patience, and patience probation.” For these reasons I also rejoice and leap for joy, and derive the 
greatest consolation of this my solitude from a consideration of thy fortitude. On this account, even 
though innumerable wolves encompass thee, and many crowds of wicked doers, I fear nothing; but I pray 
both that existing temptations may be suppressed, and that others may not occur, thus fulfilling the Lord’s 
precept who bids us pray that we may not enter into temptation; but if it should be permitted to happen 
again I have good confidence concerning thy golden soul, which acquires therefrom the greatest riches 
for itself. For by what means will they be able to terrify you, who dare everything to their own 
destruction? Will it be by loss of goods? But I know well that these are counted by thee as dust and 
cheaper than dirt. Or shall it be by expulsion from country and home. But you know how to dwell in great 
and populous cities as if they were uninhabited, spending the whole of your time in quietness and rest, 
and treading worldly ambitions under foot. Or do they threaten death? This also you have constantly 
practiced by anticipation, and if they should drag you to slaughter, they will be dragging a body which is 
already dead. What need to speak more at length? No one will be able to do anything to thee of this kind 
which he will not find you have already abundantly made yourself undergo. For by always walking in the 
narrow and strait path, you have trained yourself in all these things. Wherefore having practised this most 
beautiful art in the course of your training, you now shine forth the more gloriously in the contest itself, 
not only being in no wise disturbed by the things which are happening, but rather elated, and leaping and 


dancing for joy. For the contests which you have anticipated in your training you now undertake with 
much ease, although it be in a woman’s body, feebler than a cobweb, treading under foot with derisive 
scorn the fury of lusty men gnashing their teeth upon you; being ready to suffer even worse things than 
they prepare for you. Happy and thrice happy are you by reason of the crowns of victory to be won, but 
even more by reason of the contest itself. For such is the nature of these struggles, even before the prizes 
are given even in the midst of strife they have their recompense and reward;—the pleasure which you are 
now enjoying, the cheerfulness, the courage, the endurance, the patience, the power which is proof 
against capture and conquest and rises superior to all things; the perfect training which renders you 
insensible to any terror at the hands of any one, the power of standing on a rock in the midst of mighty 
billows of tribulation, and sailing in a calm with a favourable breeze when the sea is raging around you. 
These are the prizes of affliction even in this world before the kingdom of heaven is won. For I know very 
well that, even at this present time, being elated with joy, thou dost not consider thyself clothed with a 
body, but if an opportunity should summon thee to do it, thou wouldst divest thyself of it more readily than 
others do of the raiment which they wear. Rejoice therefore and be glad both for thyself, and for those 
who have died a blessed death, not in a bed, nor in a house, but in prison, and chains, and torment; and 
bewail those only who do these things, and grieve for them. But since you also wish to be informed 
concerning my bodily health, let me tell you that I have been relieved for the present from the infirmity 
which was lately oppressing me, and am now in a more comfortable condition: the only fear is lest the 
winter on its return should again make havoc of my feeble digestion; and as far as the Isaurians are 
concerned we now enjoy great security. 


The following letter is added as a specimen, out of a very large number, of the natural, almost playful 
style, and tone of warm affection, in which Chrysostom wrote to his intimate friends. All his extant letters 
were written during his exile, and therefore there is much repetition in their contents, and great general 
similarity of character. 


TO CASTUS, VALERIUS, DIOPHANTUS, CYRIACUS PRESBYTERS OF ANTIOCH 


I am not surprised that you call my long letter a short one. For this is just the way with lovers; they do not 
recognize such a thing as satiety, they will not admit such a thing as satisfaction, but the more they 
receive from the objects of their love the more they seek. Therefore, even if the letter which you have 
received had been ten times as large as the former one, it would not have escaped the epithet of “brief;” 
in fact it would have been called a small letter, and not only would it have been so called, but it would 
have actually seemed such in your eyes. Hence I also in my turn am never satisfied with the measure of 
affection for me which you have attained, but am always seeking to make additions to your love-draught, 
and daily demanding the discharge of your love debt which is always being paid, and yet is always owing 
(for it is written, “owe no man anything but to love one another” ). Iam indeed continually receiving what 
I ask in great abundance, yet never think that I have received the whole. Do not cease then to pay down 
this goodly debt, which has a twofold pleasure. For those who pay, and those who receive, derive equal 
enjoyment, inasmuch as they are both alike enriched by the payment; which in the case of money is an 
impossibility, for there the one who pays becomes poorer, and only the man who has received is richer. 
But this is not what commonly happens in the covenant of love. For he who pays it is not less bereft of it, 
as in the case of money when it is transferred to the receiver; but payment of love makes him who pays 
richer than before. Knowing these things then, O Sirs, most honoured and devout, cease not continually 
displaying this excellent disposition towards me. For although you need no exhortation for this purpose 
from me yet as I greatly long for your love I remind you, even when you need it not, both in order that you 
may constantly write to me, and also inform me of the state of your health. For even if you do not need 
any one to remind you on this account, I shall not desist from continually seeking this at your hands; as it 
is a matter which I have very much at heart. That it is a difficult task owing both to the season of the year, 
and the difficulty of the journey, and the scarcity of travellers who will do this service for you I am well 
aware: nevertheless as far as is possible and practicable in the midst of so much difficulty, we exhort you 
to write constantly, and crave this favour from your love. 


Correspondence Of St. Chrysostom With The Bishop Of Rome 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF ST. CHRYSOSTOM WITH THE BISHOP OF ROME 


LETTER FROM ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM TO INNOCENT, BISHOP OF ROME 


To my lord, the most reverend and divinely beloved bishop Innocent, John sends greeting in the Lord. 


1. I suppose that even before receiving our letter your Piety has heard of the iniquity which has been 
perpetrated here. For the magnitude of our distress has left scarcely a single portion of the world 
uninformed of this grievous tragedy: for report carrying the tidings of what has happened to the very 
extremities of the earth, has everywhere caused great mourning and lamentation. But inasmuch as we 
ought not to mourn, but to restore order, and to see by what means this most grievous storm of the 
Church may be stayed, we have deemed it necessary to persuade my lords, the most honoured and pious 
bishops Demetrius, Pansophius, Pappus and Eugenius to leave their own churches, and venture on this 
great sea voyage, and set out on a long journey from home, and hasten to your Charity, and, after 
informing you clearly of everything, to take measures for redressing the evils as speedily as possible. And 
with them we have sent the most honoured and beloved of our Deacons, Paulus and Cyriacus, but we also 
ourselves, in the form of a letter, will briefly instruct your Charity concerning the things which have come 
to pass. For Theophilus, who has been entrusted with the presidency of the Church in Alexandria, having 
been commanded to repair alone to Constantinople, certain men having brought an accusation against 
him to the most devout Emperor, arrived bringing with him no small multitude of Egyptian Bishops, as if 
wishing to show from the outset, that he came for war and antagonism; moreover when he set foot in the 
great and divinely beloved Constantinople he did not enter the Church according to the custom and the 
law which has prevailed from ancient time, he held no intercourse with us, and admitted us to no share in 
his conversation, his prayers, or his society: but as soon as he disembarked, having hurried past the 
vestibule of the Church, he departed and lodged somewhere outside the city, and although we earnestly 
entreated him, and those who had come with him, to be our guests (for everything had been made ready, 
and lodgings provided, and whatever was suitable) neither they, nor he consented. We seeing this, were in 
great perplexity, not being able to discover the cause of this unjust hostility; nevertheless we discharged 
our part, doing what became us, and continually beseeching him to meet us and to say for what cause he 
hazarded so great a contest at the outset, and threw the city into such confusion. But as he did not choose 
to state the reason, and those who accused him were urgent, our most devout Emperor summoned us and 
commanded us to go outside the walls to the place where Theophilus was sojourning, and hear the 
argument against him. For they accused him of assault, and slaughter and countless other crimes; but 
knowing as we did the laws of the fathers, and paying respect and deference to the man, and having also 
his own letters which prove that lawsuits ought not to be taken beyond the border, but that affairs of the 
several provinces should be treated within the limits of the province, we would not accept the office of 
judge, but deprecated it with great earnestness. But he, as if striving to aggravate the former insults, 
having summoned my archdeacon, by a stretch of arbitrary power, as if the Church were already 
widowed, and had no bishop, by means of this man seduced all the clergy to his own side; and the 
Churches became destitute, as the clergy in each were gradually withdrawn, and instructed to hand in 
petitions against us, and trained to prepare accusations. And having done this he sent and summoned us 
to trial, although he had not yet cleared himself of the charges brought against him, a proceeding directly 
contrary to the canons and to all the laws. 


2. But we being aware that we were not cited to a trial (for otherwise we would have presented ourselves 
any number of times) but to the presence of an enemy and an adversary, as was clearly proved by all 
which occurred both before and after, despatched certain bishops to him, Demetrius of Pesinus, Eulysius 
of Apamea, Lupicinus of Appiaria, and the presbyters Germanus and Severus, who replied with the 
moderation which became us, and said, that we did not decline to be judged, but to appear before an open 
enemy, and manifest adversary. For how could one who had not yet received any bills of indictment 
against me, and had acted from the outset in the manner described, and severed himself from the Church, 
from communion, and from prayer, and was training accusers, and seducing the clergy, and desolating the 
Church, how, I say, could he with justice mount the throne of the judge which was not in any sense 
befitting him? For it is not suitable that one who belongs to Egypt should act as judge of those who are in 
Thrace, and this a man who is himself under an accusation, and an enemy and adversary. Nevertheless he, 


in no way abashed, but hurrying on to the completion of his design, although we had declared our 
readiness to clear ourselves of the charges in the presence of a hundred yea or a thousand bishops, and to 
prove ourselves innocent as indeed we are, would not consent: but in our absence, when we were 
appealing to a synod, and demanding a trial, and not shrinking from a hearing of our cause, but only from 
open enmity, he both received our accusers and absolved those who had been excommunicated by me, 
and from them, who had not yet cleared themselves of the offences laid to their charge, he received 
complaints against me, and had minutes made of the proceedings, all which things are contrary to law, 
and the order of the canons. But what need is there of a long story? He did not cease doing and contriving 
everything until, with all possible display of arbitrary power and authority, he ejected us from the city and 
the church, when the evening was far advanced and all the people were streaming after us. Being drawn 
by the public informer through the midst of the city, and dragged along by force I was taken down to the 
sea, and thrust on board ship, and made a night voyage, because I appealed to a synod for a just hearing 
of my cause. Who could hear these things without tears, even if he had a heart of stone? 


But seeing, as I said before, that we ought not merely to lament the evils which have been done, but also 
to amend them, I beseech your Charity to rouse yourself and have compassion, and do everything so as to 
put a stop to the mischief at this point. For even after what I have mentioned he did not desist from his 
deeds of iniquity, but sought to renew the former attack. For when the most devout Emperor had turned 
out those who shamelessly rushed into the Church, and many of the Bishops present seeing their iniquity 
had retreated into their own dioceses, flying from the incursion of these men as from a fire devouring all 
things, we were again invited to the city, and to the Church, from which we had been unjustly expelled, 
more than thirty bishops introducing us, and our most pious Emperor sending a notary for this purpose, 
while Theophilus immediately took to flight. For what purpose, and from what cause? When we entered 
the city we besought our most pious Emperor to convene a synod for prosecuting the offenders in the late 
transactions. Being conscious therefore of what he had done, and dreading conviction, the imperial letters 
having been sent in every direction, convoking all men from all quarters, Theophilus secretly at midnight 
flung himself into a boat, and so made his escape, taking all his company with him. 


3. But even then we did not desist, supported as we were by a clear conscience, from making the same 
supplication again to the most devout Emperor: and he, acting as became his piety, sent to Theophilus 
again, summoning him from Egypt, and his associates, in order to give an account of the late proceedings, 
and informing him that he was not to suppose that the one-sided deeds which he had so unjustly 
perpetrated in our absence, and in violation of so many canons, would suffice for his defence. He did not 
however submit to the royal mandate, but remained at home, alleging an insurrection of the people in 
excuse, and the unseasonable zeal of certain persons who were attached to him, as he pretended: and yet 
before the arrival of the imperial letters this same people had deluged him with abuse. But we do not 
make much of these matters now, but have said what we have said as wishing to prove the fact that he 
was arrested in his mischievous course. Yet even after these things we did not rest, but were urgent in our 
demand that a tribunal should be formed for the purpose of enquiry and defence: for we said that we were 
ready to prove that we ourselves were guiltless, but that they had flagrantly transgressed. For there were 
some Syrians amongst those present with him at that time, who were left behind here; and we accosted 
them expressing our readiness to plead our cause, and frequently importuned them on this behalf, 
demanding that the minutes (of the late transactions) should be given up to us, or that the formal bills of 
indictment, or the nature of the charges, or the accusers themselves, should be made known; and yet we 
did not obtain any of these things, but were again expelled from the Church. How am I to relate the 
events which followed, transcending as they do every kind of tragedy? What language will set forth these 
events? what kind of ear will receive them without shuddering? For when we were urging these things, as 
I said before, a dense troop of soldiers, on the great Sabbath itself, as the day was hastening towards 
eventide, having broken into the Churches violently drove out all the clergy who were with us, and 
surrounded the sanctuary with arms. And women from the oratories who had stripped themselves for 
baptism just at that time, fled unclothed, from terror at this grievous assault, not being permitted to put 
on the modest apparel which befits women; indeed many received wounds before they were expelled, and 
the baptismal pools were filled with blood, and the sacred water reddened by it. Nor did the distress cease 
even at this point; but the soldiers, some of whom as we understand were unbaptized, having entered the 
place where the sacred vessels were stored, saw all the things which were inside it, and the most holy 
blood of Christ, as might happen in the midst of such confusion, was spilt upon the garments of the 
soldiers aforesaid: and every kind of outrage was committed as in a barbarian siege. And the common 
people were driven to the wilderness, and all the people tarried outside the city, and the Churches became 
empty in the midst of this great Festival, and more than forty bishops who associated with us were vainly 
and causelessly expelled together with the people and clergy. And there were shrieks and lamentations, 
and torrents of tears were shed everywhere, in the market places, in the houses, in the desert places, and 
every part of the city was filled with these calamities; for owing to the immoderate extent of the outrage 
not only the sufferers, but also they who did not undergo anything of the kind sympathized with us, not 
only those who held the same opinions as ours, but also heretics, and Jews, and Greeks, and all places 
were in a state of tumult and confusion, and lamentation, as if the city had been captured by force. And 
these things were perpetrated contrary to the intention of our most pious Emperor, under cover of night, 
the Bishops contriving them, and in many places conducting the attack, nor were they ashamed to have 
sergeants instead of deacons marching in front of them. And when day dawned all the city was migrating 
outside the walls under trees and groves, celebrating the festival, like scattered sheep. 


4. All which happened afterwards I leave you to imagine; for as I said before it is not possible to describe 
each separate incident. The worst of it is that these evils, great and serious as they are, have not even 
now been suppressed nor is there any hope of their suppression; on the contrary the mischief is extending 
itself every day, and we have become a laughing stock to the multitude, or rather I should say, no one 
laughs even if he is infinitely lawless, but all men mourn, as I was saying, this new kind of lawlessness, the 
finishing stroke of all our ills. 


What is one to say to the disorders in the other Churches? For the evil did not stop even here, but made 
its way to the east. For as when some evil humor is discharged from the head, all the other parts are 
corrupted, so now also these evils, having originated in this great city as from a fountain, confusion has 
spread in every direction, and clergy have everywhere made insurrection against bishops, there has been 
schism between bishop and bishop, people and people, and will be yet more; every place is suffering from 
the throes of calamity, and the subversion of the whole civilized world. Having been informed then of all 
these things, my lords, most honourable and devout, exhibit the courage and zeal which becomes you, so 
as to put a stop to this great assault of lawlessness which has been made upon the Churches. For if this 
custom were to prevail, and it became lawful for any persons who desired it to enter strange dioceses, so 
widely separated, and expel those whom one wished to remove, and do whatever they pleased according 
to their own arbitrary power, be assured that all things will go to ruin, and an implacable kind of war will 
overrun the whole world, all men attacking others, and being in turn attacked. Therefore to prevent such 
confusion overtaking the whole earth yield to our entreaties that ye will signify by writing that these 
lawless transactions executed in our absence, and after hearing one side only, although we did not decline 
a trial, are invalid, as indeed they are by the very nature of the case, and that those who are convicted of 
having committed such iniquities must be subjected to the penalty of the ecclesiastical laws; and for 
ourselves, who have not been detected or convicted, or proved liable to punishment may we continue to 
have the benefit of your correspondence, and your love, and all other things which we have enjoyed 
aforetime. But if even now those who have committed such lawless acts are willing to disclose the charges 
on the strength of which they have unjustly expelled us, neither memoranda, nor formal bills of indictment 
being given, nor the accusers having appeared: yet if an impartial tribunal is formed, we will submit to be 
tried, and will make our defence, and prove ourselves guiltless of the things laid to our charge, as indeed 
we are: for the things which they have done are outside the bounds of every kind of order, and every kind 
of ecclesiastical law and canon. And why do I say ecclesiastical canon? Not even in the heathen courts 
would such audacious deeds ever have been committed, or rather not even in a barbarian court, neither 
Scythians, nor Sarmatians would ever have judged a cause in this fashion, deciding it after hearing one 
side only, in the absence of the accused, who only deprecated enmity, not a trial of his case, who was 
ready to call any number of judges, asserting himself to be innocent and able to clear himself of the 
charges in the face of the world, and prove himself guiltless in every respect. 


Having considered therefore all these things, and having been clearly informed of all particulars by my 
lords, our most devout brethren the bishops, may you be induced to exert your zeal on our behalf; for in so 
doing ye will confer a favour not upon ourselves alone but also upon the Church at large, and ye will 
receive your reward from God who does all things for the peace of the Churches. Fare thee well always, 
and pray for me, most honoured and holy master. 


TO INNOCENT, BISHOP OF ROME, GREETING IN THE LORD 


Our body it is true is settled in one place, but the pinion of love wings its way round every part of the 
world. Even so we also although we be separated by a journey of such great extent are nigh to your Piety, 
and in daily communion with you, beholding with the eyes of love the courage of your soul, the sterling 
nature of your disposition, your firmness and inflexibility, the great consolation, constant and abiding, 
which you bestow upon us. For in proportion as the billows mount higher, and concealed reefs increase, 
and the hurricanes are many does your vigilance wax stronger: and neither the great length of the journey 
between us, nor the large amount of time consumed, nor the difficulty in dealing with events has disposed 
you to become supine: but ye continue to imitate the best class of pilots who are on the alert at those 
times most especially when they see the waves crested, the sea swelling, the water dashing vehemently, 
and the deepest darkness in day-time. Therefore also we feel great gratitude towards you, and we long to 
send you showers of letters, thus affording ourselves the greatest gratification. But since we are deprived 
of this, owing to the desolation of the place; (for not only of those who arrive from your regions, but even 
of those who dwell in our part of the world no one could easily have intercourse with us, both on account 
of the distance, the spot in which we are confined being situated at the very extremity of the country, and 
also the terror of robbers acting as a bar to the whole journey:) we beseech you rather to pity us because 
of our long silence, than to condemn us for indolence on that account. For as a proof that our silence has 
not been due to negligence, we have now at last after a long time secured our most honoured and beloved 
John the presbyter, and Paul the deacon, and we send a letter through them, and continue to express our 
gratitude to you, that you have surpassed even affectionate parents in your good will and zeal concerning 
us. And indeed so far as your Piety is concerned all things would have been duly amended, and the 
accumulation of evils and offences have been swept away, and the Churches would have enjoyed peace 
and a glassy calm, and all things would have floated along with a smooth stream, and the despised laws 
and violated decrees of the fathers would have been vindicated. But since in reality none of these things 


has taken place, they who perpetrated the former deeds striving to aggravate their former iniquities, I 
omit any detailed narrative of their subsequent proceedings: for the narrative would exceed the limits not 
merely of a letter but even of a history; only this I beseech your vigilant soul, even if they who have filled 
everything with confusion be impenitently and incurably corrupt, let not those who have undertaken to 
cure them become faint-hearted or despondent, when they consider the magnitude of the thing to be 
accomplished. For the contest now before you has to be fought on behalf of nearly the whole world, on 
behalf of Churches humbled to the ground, of people dispersed, of clergy assaulted, of bishops sent into 
exile, of ancestral laws violated. Wherefore we beseech your Diligence, once, twice, yea many times, in 
proportion as the storm increases, to manifest still greater zeal. For we expect that something more will 
be done for the purpose of amending these wrongs. But even if this should not take place, ye at least have 
your crown made ready for you by the merciful God, and the resistance offered by your love will be no 
small consolation to those who are wronged: for now that we are passing the third year of our sojourn in 
exile exposed to famine, pestilence, wars, continual sieges, indescribable solitude, daily death, and 
Isaurian swords, we are not a little encouraged and comforted by the constant and abiding nature of your 
disposition and confidence, and by revelling in your abundant and genuine love. This is our wall of 
defence, this is our security, this our calm haven, this our treasure of infinite blessings, this our gladness, 
and ground of much joy. And even if we should be carried off again to some spot more desolate than this, 
we Shall carry this love away with us as no small consolation of our sufferings. 


TO THE BELOVED BROTHER JOHN, INNOCENT 


Although the innocent man ought to expect all good things, and to crave mercy from God, nevertheless we 
also, counselling resignation, have sent an appropriate letter by the hands of Cyriacus the deacon; so that 
insolence may not have more power in oppressing, than a good conscience has in retaining hope. For thou 
who art the teacher and pastor of so many people needest not to be taught that the best men are ever 
frequently put to the test whether they will persevere in the perfection of patience, and not succumb to 
any toil of distress: and certainly conscience is a strong defence against all things which unjustly befall us: 
and unless any one conquer these by patient endurance he supplies an argument for evil surmising. For 
he ought to endure all things who trusts first of all in God, and then in his own conscience; seeing that the 
noble and good man can be specially trained to endurance, inasmuch as the holy Scriptures guard his 
mind; and the sacred lessons which we deliver to the people abound in examples, testifying as they do 
that nearly all the saints have been continually oppressed in divers ways, and are tested as by a kind of 
scrutiny, and so attain to the crown of patience. Let conscience itself console thy love, most honoured 
brother, which in affliction supplies the consolation of virtue. For under the eye of the Master Christ, the 
conscience, having been purged, will find rest in the haven of peace. 


INNOCENT, BISHOP, TO PRESBYTERS AND DEACONS, AND TO ALL THE CLERGY AND PEOPLE OF THE CHURCH OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE, THE BRETHREN BELOVED WHO ARE SUBJECT TO THE BISHOP JOHN, GREETING 


From the letters of your love which ye have sent by the hands of Germanus the presbyter, and Casianus 
the deacon, I have studied with anxious care the scene of calamity which ye have placed before my eyes, 
and by repeated perusal of your description I thoroughly perceived under what great distress and toil 
your faith is labouring: and this is a matter which can be cured only by the consolation of patience: for our 
God will speedily grant an end to such great afflictions, and He will aid you in your endurance of these 
things. Moreover whilst praising the statement of your case which contains many testimonies encouraging 
to patience I notice this necessary consolation placed at the beginning of the epistle of your love: for the 
consolation which we ought to have written to you, ye have anticipated by your letter. For this is the kind 
of patience which our Master is wont to supply to those who are in distress, in order that the servants of 
Christ when they are in affliction may console themselves by reflecting that the things which they 
themselves are suffering have happened to the saints also in former times. And we also from your letter 
shall be able to derive consolation: for we are not estranged from sympathy with you, inasmuch as we also 
are chastised in your persons. For who will be able to endure the offences committed by those men who 
ought to be specially zealous promoters of the tranquillity of the Church and of concord itself. At the 
present time, by a perversion of custom, guiltless priests are expelled from the presidency of their own 
Churches. And this is what your chief brother, and fellow minister, John, your bishop has unjustly suffered, 
not having obtained any hearing: no crime is charged against him, none is heard. And what is the object of 
this iniquitous device? that no pretext for a trial may occur, or be sought, other men are introduced into 
the places of living priests, as if those who start from an offence of this description could be judged by any 
one to have anything good or to have done anything right. For we understand that such deeds have never 
been perpetrated by our fathers; or rather that they were prevented by the fact that no one had authority 
given him to ordain another to take the place of one who was still living. For a spurious ordination cannot 
deprive the priest of his rank: seeing that neither can he be a bishop who is wrongfully substituted for 
another. And as regards the observance of the canons we lay it down that we ought to follow those, which 
were defined at Nicaea, to which alone the Catholic Church is bound to pay obedience and recognition. 
And if others are brought forward by certain men, which are at variance with the canons framed at 
Nicaea, and are proved to have been composed by heretics, let them be rejected by the Catholic bishops. 
For the inventions of heretics ought not to be appended to the Catholic canons; for by their adverse and 
unlawful decrees they are always intending to weaken the design of the canons of Nicaea. Not only 


therefore do we say that these ought not to be followed, but rather that they should be condemned 
amongst heretical and schismatic decrees, as was formerly done in the Council of Sardica by the bishops 
who were before us. For it were more fitting, most honoured brethren, that good deeds should be 
condemned than that things done in direct opposition to the canons should have any validity. But what are 
we to do against such things at the present time? A synodical decision of them is necessary, and we have 
long declared that a synod ought to be convened, as it is the only means of allaying the agitation of such 
tempests as these: and if we obtain this it is expedient that the healing of these evils should be committed 
to the will of the great God, and His Christ our Lord. All the disturbances then which have been caused by 
the envy of the devil for the probation of the faithful will be mitigated; through the firmness of our faith 
we ought not to despair of anything from the Lord. For we ourselves also are considering much by what 
means the oecumenical synod may be brought together in order that by the will of God these disturbing 
movements may be brought to an end. Let us therefore endure for a while, and fortified by the wall of 
patience let us hope that all things may be restored to us by the assistance of our God. Moreover all 
things which ye say ye have undergone we have learned by accurate enquiry from our fellow bishops who 
have already taken refuge in Rome, although for the most part at different times, that is to say, Demetrius, 
Cyriacus, Eulysius and Palladius, who are here with us. 


The Homilies On The Statues To The People Of Antioch 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM: 
THE OXFORD TRANSLATION AND NOTES, REVISED BY 
REV. W. R. W. STEPHENS, M.A., 
PREBENDARY OF CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL, AND RECTOR OF WOOLBEDING, SUSSEX. 


PREFACE TO THE BENEDICTINE EDITION 


1. Among the events which occurred in the time of John Chrysostom, there is none more memorable than 
that sedition of the inhabitants of Antioch, in which the Statues of the Emperor Theodosius and Flacilla 
his wife were thrown down and dragged about the city, at which Theodosius was so exasperated, as even 
to think of destroying the city entirely. This afforded ample matter for our Chrysostom to exercise his 
powers of preaching. For as the people of Antioch were fluctuating between hope and fear (sudden 
accidents offering of course daily some fresh cause for hope or alarm) Chrysostom, compelled as he was 
to adapt his style to circumstances as they arose, almost always without preparation, delivered on the 
spur of the occasion these Homilies, which are certainly well deserving of admiration. At one time his 
object here is to console a people struggling with present distress; at another, to strengthen minds that 
were sinking under the extremity of danger; and above all, by repeated admonition, to persuade the 
people of Antioch, on occasion of the threatened calamities, to correct the vices and to wipe away the 
crimes that had thus provoked God’s wrath; which endeavour on the part of Chrysostom certainly ended 
in results agreeable to his desire, as he sometimes acknowledges. 


2. But the cause of this great sedition was, according to the testimony of Zosimus, excess of taxation, 
which was daily inventing new imposts; an exaction required either for the celebration of the fifth year 
upon which Arcadius had entered, from the time he was proclaimed under the title of Augustus, and the 
tenth year of the Emperor Theodosius, commencing in the year 388, or for the expenses of the war 
against the tyrant Maximus, or on account of both these events, as well as for other necessities of the 
state. The people of Antioch, that is to say, the superior class of the citizens, dismayed at the burden of 
this impost, first approached the prefect, and with tears lamented the excess of the tax that had been 
announced, and implored the Divine assistance. And next, a multitude of vagabonds and foreigners of the 
lowest class of the people, in a state of excited feeling, broke out into deeds of violence. At first they 
turned every thing upside down in the public baths; hence they proceeded to the prefect’s palace, and 
attacked the doors and windows, and were scarcely repelled, when they turned their rage in another 
direction, and attacked the painted tablets of the Emperors with stones, covered them with filth, and 
reduced them to a ruinous condition, while they loaded the Augusti themselves with curses and 
reproaches. At length they threw down the Statues of the Emperor Theodosius and Flacilla his deceased 
wife, and dragged them through the streets of the city; and had already commenced further outrages, 
when they were put down by a band of archers, dispatched from the prefect. The sedition being thus 
extinguished, fear took the place of madness, and the expectation of impending punishment caused the 
burdensome tax that had been imposed to be entirely forgotten. What followed afterwards will be 
narrated below in the review of the Homilies. Something must now be said as to the year of the sedition, 
in which these Homilies were delivered. 


3. Dismissing the narrative of Sozomen and Theodoret, according to whose account, this sedition, and the 
delivery of these discourses, must have been after the war against Maximus, learned men, and Tillemont 
especially (at length in note 27 appended to his Life of the Emperor Theodosius) have proved from far 
more certain notes of time, that these events took place before the war against Maximus. In opposition to 
that former opinion, he produces a most convincing argument from Chrysostom’s own words, who in the 
sixteenth Homily (No. 2.), testifies that this was the second year since he had begun to preach; but he 
began when he was first ordained presbyter at the end of the year 385, or at the beginning of 386. 
Wherefore these discourses ought to be attributed either to the year 388, or rather 387. For the former 
opinion Baronius contends, and after him, Petavius and Henry Valesius, who assign them to the year 388, 
for this reason, that the tenth year of the reign of Theodosius then commenced, for the celebration of 
which the tax before mentioned was imposed. But what is adduced from Libanius for the defence of this 
opinion is full of perplexity, and is capable of being twisted to support either opinion. A still more certain 
indication than any of these is gathered from the circumstance, that the Emperor Theodosius was 
certainly at Constantinople during the winter and Lent of the year 387, in which year also the sedition 
must necessarily have occurred; for at the time of the sedition he was most certainly staying at 
Constantinople, but on the other hand at the same season in the year immediately following, he was living 
at Thessalonica. But what is alleged to the contrary from the celebration of the tenth year of Theodosius, 


which commenced in the year 388, amounts, as I said, to nothing; since it is evident from the Fasti of 
Idatius and of Marcellinus, that he anticipated by one year the celebration of the tenth year of his reign, in 
order that he might celebrate his tenth together with his son Arcadius, who entered upon the fifth year of 
his reign in 387; just in the same manner as Maximianus Herculius did, when he celebrated the twentieth, 
though it was only the eighteenth, year of his reign, along with Diocletion, whose twentieth year of empire 
it was. 


4. But another and not a less difficulty arises, which has been already treated of in the Preface to the 
work, “Against the Jews;” viz. that in a certain discourse against the Jews, held in the month of September 
of the year 386, Chrysostom in reproving many of the Christians at Antioch who fasted and kept Easter 
with the Jews, or at the same time observed by the Jews, “Behold,” saith he, “the first day of unleavened 
bread in this year falls on Sunday, and it is necessary that we should fast throughout the whole week, and 
after the Passion is past, and the Cross and the Resurrection arrived, we should continue fasting; and very 
often the same thing occurs, that after the Passion has passed away, and the Cross and the Resurrection 
arrived, we are still keeping the fast, the week being not yet finished.” From these words it is further 
evident, that those Christians, who acted as Jews in keeping the fast and celebrating the Passover, must 
sometimes have fasted when other Christians were celebrating the Paschal feast, and at other times not 
so; for example, they fasted on the day of the Resurrection when the Jews celebrated the feast of the 
Passover later than the rest of the Christians did, but they did not fast when the Jews celebrated the same 
feast earlier than the Christians. But in the discourse of Chrysostom above mentioned, and held about the 
month of September of the year 386, he is doubtless treating of Lent and Easter of the year 387. But in 
that year, according to the Paschal tables, the feast fell on the 25th of April, that is to say, as late as it can 
possibly occur. How then could these judaizing Christians be fasting this year during the Paschal feast, 
and celebrate that feast too late, when this could not occur later than on the 25th of April, on which day 
the other nonjudaizing Christians celebrated it this year, at least if the Paschal tables are to be relied 
upon? This is certainly a very great difficulty; but one which, as Tillemont himself confesses, is not 
sufficient to overturn the marks of the period by which we assign the Homily, “Against the Jews,” to the 
month of September, in the year 386. For as we have said in the Preface to the Homilies against the Jews, 
it has not yet been made out to us so certainly, whether the people of Antioch always followed by an 
invariable rule the Alexandrian reckoning as to the Feast of the Lord’s Passover, and if they had always 
followed it, can we affirm that they never fell into error in their reckoning? Certainly the persons best 
skilled in the Paschal reckonings, whom I have consulted, have admitted that an error of this sort 
sometimes does happen in such reckonings, and did happen not many years since; and that it is not 
always safe to prefer the Paschal indications to any other notes of time. 


5. Tillemont, however, who notices this kind of difficulty, and discusses it in his notes to the Life of 
Chrysostom, where he treats of the Homilies against the Jews, has not mentioned it in the notes to the 
Life of the Emperor Theodosius, where he arranges these Homilies of Chrysostom to the people of Antioch 
as if the Feast of Easter had fallen on the 25th of April, as the Paschal tables have it. The first Homily 
therefore he places a little before the sedition; but the sedition on the 26th of February, ten days before 
Lent, which at Antioch began on the Monday of our Quinquagesima, falling that year on the 8th of March. 
The second Homily either on the Thursday, or the Saturday before Lent; viz. on the 6th of March, the 
eighth day after the sedition. The third on the following Sunday, the 7th of March, or thereabout. The 
fourth, on the Monday following, March 8. The fifth, on Tuesday, March 9. The sixth, about the next 
Wednesday, on March 10. The seventh, on Thursday, March 11. The eighth, on Friday, March 12. The ninth 
on the Monday of the second week in Lent, March 15. The tenth, after the lapse of a few days. The 
eleventh, (considering it transposed,) on the Monday of the fourth week in Lent, March 29. The twelfth, 
on the following Tuesday, March 30. The thirteenth, on the following Wednesday, March 31. The 
fourteenth, a little after that one which is numbered the eighteenth, which was delivered on the fifth 
Sunday in Lent, April 5. The fifteenth, on the Saturday of the second week in Lent, or March 20. The 
sixteenth, on the third Saturday in Lent, March 21. The seventeenth, about the end of the fourth week in 
Lent. The eighteenth, Sunday, April 5, or thereabout. The nineteenth, after the fourteenth, about April 11. 
The twentieth, on Easter Day, April 25. The twenty-first, about the same time as the twenty-second 
following it, which was delivered on the Friday after Passion Sunday, April 16. Thus does Tillemont 
endeavour to restore with the utmost accuracy the deranged order of these Homilies. Whilst however we 
agree with him in many things, we are compelled to differ from him in others. The order of the Homilies, 
as he lays it down, we may here further represent in one tabular view. 


Tillemont’s 1st is placed in Edition of Fronto Ducaeus First 


Dds ita wis oes Second 
SOs eee sh oak Third 
Ath... 2.0.0... Fourth 
Oth. s4c.an5 5408 Fifth 


Bthe sacs ek we Eighth 

OTe wes elke Sait Ninth 
10th........... Tenth 

TICS ose tise s Fifteenth 
L2G oi ee ake Sixteenth 
PBUH. 6:3 4s n ees Eleventh 
14th........... Twelfth 

io) As Earner eee Thirteenth 
LOE. oe ae Seventeenth 
V7 ts. oes Aouacs hates Eighteenth 
18th........... Fourteenth 
POTD ie 53 de dis oes Nineteenth 
20th........... Twenty-second 
DA Sti a chefs enki Twenty-first 
DD We oe re hatte Twentieth 


But before we discourse singly of the Homilies, and make a few observations as to the order as well as the 
argument of each, it may be worth while to remark, that from the title of the Homily which formerly was 
numbered the twenty-second, but not the twentieth, which title it has in the notes of Fronton, and in our 
mss.; it must have been spoken ten days before Easter; and that from these words likewise, just before the 
end of the Homily, “Forty days have already passed away,” Tillemont justly infers, that Lent among the 
people of Antioch began on the Monday after Quinquagesima; and that among them the whole Lent 
extended through seven weeks; and he rightly assigns this Homily to a Friday during Lent; so that that 
day was both the fortieth from the beginning of the fast, and the tenth before Easter. Hence we hold it as 
a thing established, that Lent, which in divers Churches was defined by various limits, was observed at 
Antioch during seven weeks. 


Moreover, since for the causes before related, we may account the diurnal Paschal tables, which place the 
Easter of the year 387 upon the 25th of April, as of doubtful authority, at least those for the use of the 
Church at Antioch; we have not discovered with certainty on what day the people of Antioch kept Easter 
in this year 387, we shall abstain from mentioning the day of the month in the review of the Homilies, and 
we Shall account it sufficient to have indicated, when that may be safely done, on what day of the week 
the Homilies were spoken. 


The first Homily, then, was delivered a few days before the sedition at Antioch, as is discoverable from 
these words in No. (3) of the second Homily; “I lately protracted a long discourse to your charity and I 
have received reward for my labours. But what was the reward? To punish the blasphemers in the city, 
and to chastise those who treat God with contempt, and to restrain the violent.” Without doubt these 
words have reference to the first Homily, one of great length, on the subject of the sorrows of the Saints, 
and the providence of God towards His Elect, who are tormented in this life, where at last he thus 
expresses himself in a manner certainly worthy of observation. “But since our discourse has now turned to 
the subject of blasphemy, I desire to ask one favour of you all in return for this address and speaking with 
you, which is, that you will correct on my behalf those who blaspheme in this city. And should you hear 
any one in the public thoroughfare, or in the midst of the forum, blaspheming God; go up to him, rebuke 
him; and should it be necessary to inflict blows, spare not to do so. Smite him on the face; strike his 
mouth; sanctify thy hand with the blow.” Which truly would be a mode of correction not suited to modern 
usage. 


The second Homily, Tillemont refers either to the Thursday or to the Saturday before Lent; but it may 
more safely be pronounced to have been spoken “about” that time, seven days having been completed as 
Chrysostom himself says, since the sedition, during which he declares that he had been silent, because 
the people of Antioch, being in consternation from the mighty calamity and from the immensity of the 
danger, were in no fit state for the hearing of Sermons; moreover, that this evil was one sent from God, on 
account of their having neglected the correction of their blaspheming brethren; and after he has drawn a 
beautiful picture of their state, he concludes the discourse, after having preached at length on riches, the 


use of riches, alms-giving, and poverty. 


The third Homily follows close on the second. But we suppose with Tillemont, that it was delivered on 
Quinquagesima Sunday (to speak according to modern custom). Chrysostom treats here of the departure 
of Flavian the Bishop of Antioch to Constantinople for the purpose of appeasing the Emperor, and consoles 
the people with the hope of his succeeding. He then proves at length that there is no utility in fasting, 
unless there be an abstinence from vices. But after making a few remarks on avoiding slander, he 
deplores the present calamity, and relates some harsh severities. “Some,” saith he, “have perished by the 
sword, some by fire; some given to wild beasts; and not men only but children. And neither this 
immaturity of age, nor the tumult of the people, nor the circumstance that they were infuriated by demons 
when they perpetrated such deeds, nor that the exaction was thought to be intolerable, nor poverty, nor 
having offended in company with all, nor promising that they would never hereafter dare to repeat such 
deeds, nor any thing else could at all rescue them; but they were led away to the pit without reprieve, 
armed soldiers conducting and guarding them on either side, lest any one should carry off the criminals; 
whilst mothers also followed afar off, seeing their children beheaded, but not daring to bewail their 
calamity; for terror conquered grief, and fear overcame nature.” 


All these evils were inflicted on the people of Antioch by the Prefects or Magistrates before Theodosius 
had heard any thing of the sedition, as Chrysostom says in the same place. But he concludes the address 
by admonishing that they should abstain from slander, from enmities, and from oaths. 


The fourth Homily, delivered as it seems on the Monday, which was the beginning of Lent, describes the 
advantages gained from the calamity. He speaks of the people of Antioch as changed and brought back 
from their former habits. But at the close he again repeats the same admonition, which he reminds them 
that he had given in the foregoing Homily, that is to say, concerning slanders, enmities, and oaths. But in 
No. (6.), he says, that he should speak throughout this week concerning oaths. 


The fifth Homily was pronounced on the day following, that is, on the Tuesday, as Chrysostom says at the 
beginning of it. In this Chrysostom consoles the people of Antioch as usual, under their sadness, and 
exhorts them to a contempt for death. In the end also he treats No. (7.) of the avoidance of oaths, and 
indicates somewhat of the order of the foregoing and following Homilies in these words. “Let us therefore 
persuade it (our soul) to make this first change for the better by the avoidance of oaths; for although I 
spake to you yesterday and the day before on this same subject, yet neither to-day, nor to-morrow, nor the 
day after, will I desist from giving my counsel on this subject.” 


In the sixth Homily, delivered on the Wednesday of the first week, he imparts consolation to the afflicted, 
and urges them to hope for a prosperous turn of affairs. He speaks of the delays the messengers had met 
with, who were gone to announce to the Emperor the sedition at Antioch, as proceeding from God; and 
from thence deduces a favourable hope for his hearers, and bids them feel confidence of obtaining pardon 
by the petition of Flavian the Bishop; and after he had discoursed on the subject of not being afraid of 
death, he again speaks as usual against oaths. 


The seventh Homily was delivered, as is evident from many indications, on the day following. “It is the 
fifth day,” says Chrysostom, “we are engaged in speaking words of comfort to your charity.” But this fifth 
day is reckoned by beginning from the Sunday, so that he must be speaking of the fifth day of the week. 
He here treats of the first words of Genesis, “In the beginning God made heaven and earth;” and he 
observes, that God is not only good when He chastises, but also when He confers favours; and concludes 
by exhorting to avoid oaths. 


The eighth Homily Tillemont supposes to have been spoken on the day following the seventh Homily, that 
is, on the Friday. But Chrysostom disclaims it, who testifies at the outset that he discoursed on the 
passage, “In the beginning God made heaven and earth, lately” (proen) not yesterday (chth?s), which 
without doubt belongs to the seventh Homily. Therefore the present Homily is to be assigned to the 
Saturday; which these words just immediately after the beginning would also incline us to think. “The 
week hath nearly arrived at its close with us.” The argument of the Homily he draws from these words, 
“God was walking in Paradise in the cool of the day.” On this he observes the wicked are always timid and 
fearful, but the godly full of confidence. Finally, he treats according to his custom of the avoiding of oaths, 
and says, that it is now the sixth day since he had been admonishing as to the observance of this law. 


The ninth Homily Tillemont with probability allots to the Monday of the second week in Lent. But as to 
this matter no indication presents itself by which we may lay down any thing certain or probable. This 
discourse was, however, delivered after a silence of one or more days, as Chrysostom expressly states at 
the beginning; contrary to which is the opinion of Tillemont, who, whilst he allots the eighth Homily to the 
Friday of one week, and the ninth to the Monday of the week following, says in the Life of Chrysostom, 
Art. (15.), that the intervening Sabbaths and Lord’s days were doubtless distinguished by discourses of 
Chrysostom, which discourses have been lost. Chrysostom, at the commencement of this, praises the 
people of Antioch, that yielding to his admonitions they were taking pains to expel the practice of oaths. 
On these words also, “The heavens declare the glory of God,” he speaks at length, and sets forth God’s 
providence in the order and harmony of the natural world, and at length he concludes the address by 
admonishing that oaths should be abstained from. 


The tenth Homily was not delivered on the day following the ninth, although it follows up the same 
argument, as is shewn by the word, proen “lately.” But Chrysostom here congratulates his auditors that 
they had yielded to his admonitions. He declares it is far better to hear the word of God than to fast. He 
then proves that the world could not possibly subsist without a divine Providence, and he ends, at length, 
by an exhortation to abstain from oaths. 


The eleventh Homily, Tillemont supposes to have been delivered after that which here has the inscription 
of the fifteenth, as well as after the sixteenth which follows it. The argument he employs is this; In this 
Homily he says, the subject is concerning certain dangers and distresses which the city of Antioch had 
already passed through, which events seem to have taken place after the arrival of Hellebichus and 
Caesarius. But that arrival of Hellebichus and Caesarius is mentioned in the Title of the seventeenth 
Homily, long after the eleventh of which we are now treating. 


Supported by this argument, Tillemont thinks that not only the fifteenth, but also the sixteenth ought to 
be placed before the eleventh. But besides that all the Manuscripts, without exception, preserve the very 
same order as the published Editions, we have not a sufficiently accurate knowledge of all the events, the 
dangers, terrors, and threats of the time, that for a reason of this sort we should deem there ought to be 
any change in the order. Chrysostom has spoken of many things, but was perhaps silent on many more. 
Wherefore, until something more certain be brought to light, we think the ancient order must be adhered 
to. In this Homily Chrysostom at the beginning gives thanks, because the city breathed again after the 
terror that had fallen on it, since multitudes had taken flight in consequence of suspicions that had been 
thrown out among them. For some days Chrysostom was silent (as he himself says) during this season of 
calamity and terror. But Tillemont assigns this Homily to the Monday of the fourth week in Lent, and 
indeed with the best reason, as we shall shew when we come to the thirteenth Homily. In the present 
Homily he treats principally of the wisdom of God in the constitution of man, and at the end concerning 
the avoiding of oaths. 


The twelfth, as well as the thirteenth, for the same reason as above, Tillemont makes later than the 
fifteenth and sixteenth. But I know not in what way he understands that passage in this twelfth Homily, 
No. (2.) “On the three foregoing days, then, we have investigated one method of acquiring the knowledge 
of God, and have brought it to a conclusion, explaining how the’ visible heavens declare the glory of God,’ 
and what is the meaning of that which is said by Paul; The invisible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made;’ and we have shewed how from the 
creation of the world, and how by heaven, and earth, and sea, the Creator is glorified. But to-day,” etc. 
Here Chrysostom clearly refers to a series of these Homilies in the order in which they were delivered 
before the twelfth, that is to say, the ninth, the tenth, and the eleventh. In the ninth (No. 2.) he places as 
the argument of his discourse the saying of Paul, “The invisible things of Him,” etc. as well as that of the 
Psalms, “The heavens declare the glory of God.” In the tenth (No. 2.) likewise he declares that he is 
pursuing this very argument. In the eleventh (No. 2.) also he testifies that he is insisting on the same 
argument. Is not Tillemont doing violence to the words of Chrysostom, when he wishes the tenth and the 
eleventh to be inserted between the fifteenth and sixteenth? This, however, he only proposes, half 
doubtingly, in note (29) on the Emperor Theodosius, No. 10, 11 seqq. and he confesses, that the order 
which we have laid down is clearly indicated by Chrysostom; but for what reason I know not, he 
afterwards departs from the same order. But when Chrysostom says, “on the three past days,” it is not to 
be understood of three successive days, but of the three last days on which he had preached. In this 
twelfth Homily, likewise, which was delivered on the Tuesday of the fourth week, he dwells on the same 
subject of the wisdom of God in the creation of the world. He afterwards treats of the natural law, the 
knowledge of which God hath implanted in man, and on the avoidance of oaths. 


The thirteenth Homily was spoken the day after the twelfth. At the commencement he returns thanks to 
God that the face of affairs was changed, and the fear removed, which had been such that “the greater 
part of the city,” as he says, “had taken refuge from the fear and danger of that occasion in secret places, 
in deserts, and hollows.” Hence he proceeds to speak of many who were dragged to the tribunal; of the 
horrible inquisition that took place by means of the scourge; of others who were hurried away to 
punishment; of a mother and sister of a certain person, who, whilst he was undergoing his trial within, 
were rolling in the dust at the vestibule. Chrysostom describes pathetically these events which had been 
transacted a few days before, that is to say, before he delivered the eleventh discourse. But the words 
which Chrysostom uses in the beginning, hoian ten parelthousan eidomen tetr?da kai hoian ten parousan 
horomen nun, Bernard Brixianus thus renders, “Quale praeteritum vidimus quatriduum et quale nunc 
videmus praesens:” I know not for what reason we have left this untouched. For although tetras is 
sometimes taken to signify the fourth day, yet in ecclesiastical language, even from the time of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, tetras is the fourth day of the week, so that the Translation should be corrected, and should 
stand, “Qualem feriam quartam praeteritam vidimus,” etc. In which it is declared, that the Homily was 
delivered on the fourth day of the week, and that indeed the fourth week in Lent, or perhaps the third, 
according to another mode of reckoning; since for many ages downwards the Greeks call that the first 
Sunday and week of the fast which we call the first of Lent. But this is only a question as to a name. The 
Homily was however delivered on the fourth day of the week, and from the series of the Homilies, as well 
as from the silence of Chrysostom, there seems plainly to be an interval of some days between the tenth 
and eleventh Homilies. In this Homily, moreover, after much premised on that calamity of Antioch, he 


comes down to the former argument concerning man’s creation, and concludes his discourse by an 
exhortation after his manner on avoiding oaths. 


The fourteenth Tillemont thinks ought to be placed after the eighteenth; influenced by this reason, that 
Chrysostom says at the beginning, “Not a little did the devil yesterday disturb our city, but God hath also 
not a little comforted us again.” These words, he observes, denote that the arrival of Hellebichus, and of 
news from Constantinople, had already occurred. But these are mere conjectures spoken at random. How 
many suspicions and terrors think you were cast abroad among the people of Antioch, whilst they hung in 
doubt, and were ignorant to what result so unhappy an affair might lead? But how can we possibly argue 
respecting these terrors and reports, when we are doubtless ignorant of the greater part of them, and 
have so obscure a perception of what we do know, that we can scarcely gather from thence any indication 
of the time? This Homily is almost wholly on the subject of avoiding oaths. 


The fifteenth Homily, Tillemont would have it, was delivered between the tenth and eleventh, both for the 
reasons above mentioned, and because Chrysostom has these words at the commencement, Edei kai 
temeron kai to prot?ro sabb?to ton peri nesteias kinesai logon. “It had been right both to-day and on the 
former Sabbath, to let the discourse turn on the subject of fasting.” Where he understands the expression, 
to prot?ro, as though it were to proto,—the first Saturday in Lent, entertaining however some doubts on 
the point. But we, as well as Bernard Brixianus, understand it of the earlier or preceding one. And we 
have already proved in a former paragraph, that no other Homily can be placed between the tenth and the 
eleventh. On the occasion of the dread with which the people of Antioch were affected, he enlarges on the 
advantage of fear, and at the end he preaches against the custom of swearing, and of requiring an oath 
from others. 


The sixteenth Homily was delivered when all were deliberating upon making their escape from the city, in 
consequence of a certain report, that a sack was to take place. Tillemont endeavours also to change the 
position of this Homily, and to place it between the tenth and eleventh, which, however, as we have said in 
our remarks upon the twelfth, it cannot admit of. Tillemont further supports his argument by these words: 
in No. 6, the holy Doctor says, “We have passed through the second week of the fast.” He infers, 
therefore, that two weeks only of the fast had passed away, and Tillemont on that ground determines, that 
it ought to be moved out of its place. He supposes it was spoken on the third Sunday in Lent, reckoning 
for the first Sunday that which preceded the first day of the fast, which we call Quinquagesima Sunday. 
But what if at Antioch at that time, that was called the first Sunday of Lent, which according to modern 
custom occurs as the first within the fast? For the fast did begin the Monday after Quinquagesima, and 
now it begins on the Wednesday, and the people of Antioch might not reckon that week for the first week 
of Lent, just as we do not reckon it as so, and in that way this Homily would have been delivered one week 
later, that is to say, taking the Sunday after the modern custom. But even then a great difficulty would 
remain, for this Homily would precede the thirteenth and following ones. Certainly all these points are full 
of perplexity, as Tillemont himself confesses, who is compelled to leave the question, without entirely 
coming to any conclusion upon it. Perhaps familiarity, and longer handling, will add to our knowledge on 
so obscure a subject, which it is possible we may be able to determine, in drawing up the life of 
Chrysostom at the end of his works, more clearly and accurately. For which reason we have purposely 
determined to leave the matter doubtful. That one point only we contend for, that this Homily cannot be 
placed between the tenth and eleventh, for the reasons above mentioned. Certain things being premised 
as to the timidity of the people of Antioch, and the avoiding of oaths, Chrysostom borrows the argument of 
the Homily from those words of Paul, “Paul, a prisoner of Jesus Christ, and Timothy our brother;” and 
shews that Paul was more glorious from bonds, than from the power of miracles. 


The seventeenth was delivered after Ellebichus, or Hellebichus, (styled Magister Militum), and Caesarius, 
(styled Magister), the persons sent by the Emperor for the purpose of instituting an inquiry into the 
sedition, had arrived at Antioch. This Hellebichus, Master of the Horse or Foot, is found mentioned 
elsewhere, and was distinguished by a reputation for justice and clemency. Caesarius, also styled 
elsewhere Master of the Offices, enjoyed a similar reputation for high character. But this Homily was 
pronounced when the people of Antioch were almost free from fear. “We expected,” says Chrysostom (No. 
1.), “innumerable horrors, that the property of all was to be plundered; the habitations consumed, 
together with their inmates; the city snatched away from the midst of the world; and all its relics 
obliterated, and its soil ploughed up: but, lo! all these things stood only in expectance, and came not 
actually to pass.” Next he relates how the monks descended from the mountains to Antioch, that they 
might appease the judges, while at the same time all the Greek philosophers deserted the city; and in 
what way also the priests strenuously exerted themselves on behalf of the people. He declares the 
penalties imposed by the Emperor to be light and easy, and no matter of grief or complaint, though the 
orchestra and public bath were closed, and the dignity of a metropolis taken away from the city of 
Antioch. The true dignity of Antioch was, that the disciples of Christ were first called Christians there; 
that the people of Antioch had brought assistance to the saints at Jerusalem, when struggling with famine; 
that not magnitude, but piety, is the ornament of cities. Finally, however, he says that some were yet 
remaining in prison; and that others were sent into exile. This Homily Tillemont assigns to the fourth week 
of Lent, after Wednesday, but only from conjecture. 


The eighteenth Homily was spoken after half the fast was over, as Chrysostom himself says at the 


beginning. But Tillemont thinks it may probably be assigned to the fifth Sunday of Lent. He treats 
moreover of the true reason for fasting; of contempt for riches; of godly sorrow, &c. 


The nineteenth Homily was delivered as the title has it, te kuriake tes episozom?nes, or as Fronto 
Ducaeus reads it, tes sozom?nms. Among the Cappadocians, episozom?ne is Ascension Day, as Allatius 
says in his book on the Sundays and Weeks of the Greeks, adding that the Sunday thus called is the fifth 
after Easter, i.e. the one which precedes the Ascension of our Lord. But Savile says that it is the first 
Sunday after Easter; from whence he got his information I know not. Yet there seems no doubt that it was 
some one of the last Sundays in Lent, or, as Tillemont supposes, Passion-Sunday, to which I rather incline. 
Chrysostom, who had been detained at home for some time by sickness, after he has prefaced his subject 
with some remarks on the Festival of the Martyrs, which had been just celebrated at Antioch, and on the 
arrival of the rustics, speaks according to his custom against oaths, and illustrates their pernicious effects 
by many examples. 


Hitherto, in the number and order of the Homilies, we have followed the editions of Savile and Fronto 
Ducaeus. But henceforth it is otherwise; for that which follows as the twentieth in former editions, is 
without doubt the twenty-first and last on the Statues. But the twenty-first is a Catechesis, which we have 
placed second after another Catechesis, which was inscribed as the first, as we remark in the Notice 
placed at the end of the Homilies on the Statues, and in front of the Catechetical Lectures; since this 
Catechesis ought to be placed entirely without the series of the Homilies on the Statues. But the Homily, 
which is in former editions the twenty-second, is without doubt the twentieth, which was delivered ten 
days before Easter. Therefore we proceed in this order. 


The twentieth Homily has these words in the title, according to manuscripts mentioned by Fronto 
Ducaeus, and likewise in some of ours, and particularly that in the Royal Library, numbered 1971. El? 
chthe d? pro d?ka hemeron tes ?gias kai zoopoiou tou Kuriou hemon ‘Iesou Christou ek nekron ?nast?seos. 
“It was spoken ten days before the holy and life-giving Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ from the 
dead.” This therefore is in perfect accordance with that saying of Chrysostom, a little before the end of 
the Homily, “Forty days have passed away.” This sermon then was delivered on the Friday after the 
Sunday which we call Passion-Sunday. For this day was the fortieth, beginning from the Monday after 
Quinquagesima, which was the commencement of Lent. But it was likewise the tenth before Easter, 
reckoning Easter itself with it. The Homily is almost throughout against enmity and the remembrances of 
injuries, and at the close is, according to Chrysostom’s accustomed manner, directed against oaths. The 
twenty-first Homily, which is the last on the Statues, seems, from what he says just at the beginning, to 
have been delivered on the very day of the Lord’s Resurrection, and after the return of Flavian the Bishop; 
whose journey to the Emperor, and address to the same on behalf of the city’s preservation, as well as the 
Emperor’s reply full of lenity in which he pardons the citizens, are all particularly related by Chrysostom, 
occupying the whole of this discourse. But even until the return of Flavian, the people of Antioch were 
terrified by every day’s reports, and fluctuated between hope and fear, as Chrysostom observes a little 
after the beginning. 


TABLE OF THE EVENTS CONNECTED WITH THE HOMILIES ON THE STATUES. 


ZO 2 sos. Sedition on the proclamation of a new impost. 
March 6 Saturday 2 

7 Sunday, Quinquagesima 3 Three precepts for this Lent. 
8 M 4 Plan for the week. 

9T5 

10W6 

11T7 

12 F 

13 S. 8 (proen.) 

14 Sunday I. in lent 

15 M9 


16 T 10 Arrival of Hellebichus and Caesarius. Baths closed. Antioch deprived of its rank. 


17 W. Trial of prisoners. Intercession of monks. Senate kept in prison: sentence to be left to the Emperor. 
18 T... Departure of Caesarius to Constantinople. 

21 Sunday II. in Lent 

22M 11 

23 T 12 Caesarius arrives at Constantinople. (Sixth day, Lib.) 

24 W 13 (Trials referred to as on the preceding Wednesday.) 

25 7T 14 

26 F. 

27 S 15 (Ref. to former Saturday.) 

28 Sunday III. in Lent. 16 False alarm. (Second week of Fast past.) 

30? T? 17 News from Caesarius. City to be spared. Senate still in prison. 

April 4 Sunday IV. in Lent. 18 (Half Fast past, not twenty days from closing of Baths.) 
11 Passion Sunday 

16 F 20 

18 Palm Sunday.— 

25 Easter 21 Return of Flavian, and full pardon, related. 

June—..... Feast of the Martyrs. St. Chrysostom ill. 


28 Sunday before Ascension 19 Homily addressed to country people. 


HOMILIES OF ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, ARCHBISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE, ADDRESSED TO THE PEOPLE OF 
ANTIOCH, CONCERNING THE STATUES 


HOMILY I 


THE ARGUMENT. 


This Homily was delivered in the Old Church of Antioch, while St. Chrysostom was yet a Presbyter, upon 
that saying of the Apostle, 1 Tim. v. 23, “Drink a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thy often 
infirmities.” 


1. Ye have heard the Apostolic voice, that trumpet from heaven, that spiritual lyre! For even as a trumpet 
sounding a fearful and warlike note, it both dismays the enemy, and arouses the dejected spirits on its 
own side, and filling them with great boldness, renders those who attend to it invincible against the devil! 
And again, as a lyre, that gently soothes with soul-captivating melody, it puts to slumber the disquietudes 
of perverse thoughts; and thus, with pleasure, instills into us much profit. Ye have heard then to-day the 
Apostle discoursing to Timothy of divers necessary matters! for he wrote to him as to the laying on of 
hands, saying, “Lay hands suddenly on no man, neither be partaker of other men’s sins.” And he explained 
the grievous danger of such a transgression, by showing that so men will undergo the punishment of the 
sins perpetrated by others, in common with them, because they confer the power on their wickedness by 
the laying on of hands. Presently again he says, “Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thine often 
infirmities.” To-day also he has discoursed to us concerning the subjection of servants, and the madness of 
misers, as well as on the arrogance of the rich, and on various other matters. 


2. Since then it is impossible to go through every part, what part of the words rehearsed would you have 
us select for the subject of our address to your charity? For as in a meadow, I perceive in what has been 
read a great diversity of flowers; a multiplicity of roses and violets, and of lilies not a few; and everywhere 
the various and copious fruit of the Spirit is scattered around, as well as an abundant fragrance. Yea, 
rather the reading of the divine Scriptures is not a meadow only, but a paradise; for the flowers here have 
not a mere fragrance only, but fruit too, capable of nourishing the soul. What part then of the things 
rehearsed do you desire that we bring before you this day? Do you wish what seems the more 
insignificant, and easy for any one to understand, to be that which we should handle at present? To me, 
indeed, this seems proper, and I doubt not you will concur in this opinion. What then is this that might 
seem plainer than anything else? What but that, which seems so easy, and obvious for any one to say? 
Well! what is that? “Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thine often infirmities.” Well then, let us 


employ the whole of our discourse upon this subject; and this we would do, not for the love of praise, nor 
because we study to exhibit powers of oratory (for the things about to be spoken are not our own, but 
such as the grace of the Holy Spirit may inspire); but in order that we may stir up those hearers who are 
too listless, and may convince them of the greatness of the treasure of the holy Scriptures; and that it is 
neither safe, nor free from peril, to run through them hastily. For if indeed a text so simple and obvious as 
this one, which seems to the multitude to contain nothing that need be insisted on, should appear to 
afford us the means of abundant riches, and openings toward the highest wisdom, much rather will those 
others, which at once manifest their native wealth, satisfy those who attend to them with their infinite 
treasures. Assuredly then, we ought not hastily to pass by even those sentences of Scripture which are 
thought to be plain; for these also have proceeded from the grace of the Spirit; but this grace is never 
small, nor mean, but great and admirable, and worthy the munificence of the Giver. 


3. Let us not therefore listen carelessly; since even they who roast the metallic earth, when they have 
thrown it into the furnace, not only take up the masses of gold, but also collect the small particles with the 
utmost care. Inasmuch, then, as we likewise have to roast the gold drawn from the Apostolic mines, not by 
casting it into the furnace, but by depositing it in the thoughts of your souls; not lighting an earthly flame, 
but kindling the fire of the Spirit, let us collect the little particles with diligence. For if the saying be brief, 
yet is its virtue great. For pearls too have their proper market, not owing to the size of the substance, but 
the beauty of their nature. Even so is it with the reading of the divine Scriptures; for worldly instruction 
rolls forth its trifles in abundance, and deluges its hearers with a torrent of vain babblings, but dismisses 
them empty-handed, and without having gathered any profit great or small. Not so however is it with the 
grace of the Spirit, but, on the contrary, by means of small sentences, it implants divine wisdom in all who 
give heed, and one sentence often times affords to those who receive it a sufficient source of provision for 
the whole journey of life. 


4. Since then its riches are so great, let us arouse ourselves, and receive that which is spoken with a 
watchful mind; for I am preparing to plunge our discussion to an extreme depth. The admonition itself 
hath no doubt seemed beside the purpose, and superfluous to many: and they are apt to talk much in this 
way, “Was Timothy of himself not able to judge what it was needful to make use of, and did he wait to 
learn this of his teacher. And then did the teacher not only give directions, but also set them down in 
writing, graving it there as on a column of brass in his Epistle to him? and was he not ashamed to give 
directions about things of this nature, when writing in a public manner, to his disciple?” For this end then, 
that thou mayest learn that the admonition, so far from being beside the purpose, was a necessary and 
highly profitable one; and that the thing proceeded not from Paul, but from the grace of the Spirit, viz, 
that this should have been (I say) not a spoken precept, but one deposited in letters, and to be handed 
down to all future generations through the Epistle, I shall proceed at once to the proof. 


5. For besides the subjects which have been mentioned, there is another, about which some are no less 
perplexed, enquiring within themselves on what account God permitted a man possessing such confidence 
towards Him, whose bones and relics expelled demons, to fall into such a state of infirmity; for it is not 
merely that he was sick, but constantly, and for a length of time; and by these recurring and prolonged 
infirmities he was not permitted to have even a brief respite. “How does this appear,” it may be asked? 
From the very words of Paul, for he does not say, on account of the “infirmity,” but on account of the 
‘infirmities;” and not merely “infirmities,” but he clearly speaks of these as being constant, when he says 
“thine often infirmities.” Let those then attend to this, whoever they are, who being given over to a 
lingering sickness are querulous and dejected under it. 


6. But the subject of enquiry is not only, that being a holy man he was sick, and sick so continually, but 
that he was at the same time entrusted with the public affairs of the world. For if he had been one of those 
who have retreated to the tops of mountains; who have fixed their cells in solitude, and who have chosen 
that life which is free from all business, the matter now enquired into were no such difficulty; but that one 
thrust forward in the throng, and in whose hands the care of so many Churches was placed, and who 
superintended whole cities and nations; nay, the world at large, with so much alacrity and diligence, 
should be subjected to the straitening of infirmities! This it is which may most of all bewilder one who 
does not duly consider it. Because, even if not for himself, yet for others at least, it was necessary he 
should have health. “He was the best general,” says the objector. “The war was waged by him, not only 
against the unbeliever, but against demons, and against the devil himself. All the enemy contended with 
much vehemence, scattering the forces, and capturing prisoners; but this man was able to bring back 
myriads to the truth, and yet he was sick! For if,” he says, “no other injury to the cause had come of this 
sickness, yet this alone was sufficient to discourage and relax the faithful. If soldiers, when they see their 
general detained in bed, become discouraged and slack for the fight, much rather was it probable that the 
faithful should betray somewhat of human nature, when they saw that teacher, who had wrought so many 
signs, in continual sickness and suffering of body.” 


7. But this is not all. These sceptics propose yet a further enquiry, by asking for what reason Timothy 
neither healed himself, nor was healed by his instructor, when he was reduced to this state. Whilst the 
Apostles raised the dead, cast out devils, and conquered death with abundant ease, they could not even 
restore the body of one sick man! Although with respect to other bodies, both during their own lives and 
after death, they manifested such extraordinary power, they did not restore a stomach that had lost its 


vigour! And what is more than this, Paul is not ashamed, and does not blush, after the many and great 
signs which he had displayed even by a simple word; yet, in writing to Timothy, to bid him take refuge in 
the healing virtue of wine drinking. Not that to drink wine is shameful. God forbid! For such precepts 
belong to heretics; but the matter of astonishment is, that he accounted it no disgrace not to be able, 
without this kind of assistance, to set one member right when it was disordered. Nevertheless, he was so 
far from being ashamed of this, that he has made it manifest to all posterity. You see then to what a depth 
we have brought down the subject, and how that which seemed to be little, is full of innumerable 
questions. Well then, let us proceed to the solution; for we have explored the question thus deep, in order 
that, having excited your attention, we might lay up the explanation in a safe storehouse. 


8. But before I proceed to solve these questions, permit me to say something of the virtue of Timothy, and 
of the loving care of Paul. For what was ever more tender hearted than this man, who being so far distant, 
and encircled with so many cares, exercised so much consideration for the health of his disciple’s 
stomach, and wrote with exact attention about the correction of his disorder? And what could equal the 
virtue of Timothy? He so despised luxury, and derided the sumptuous table, as to fall into sickness from 
excessive austerity, and intense fasting. For that he was not naturally so infirm a person, but had 
overthrown the strength of his stomach by fasting and water drinking; you may hear Paul himself carefully 
making this plain. For he does not simply say, “use a little wine;” but having said before, “drink no longer 
water,” he then brings forward his counsel as to the drinking of wine. And this expression “no longer” was 
a manifest proof, that till then he had drunk water, and on that account was become infirm. Who then 
would not wonder at his divine wisdom and strictness? He laid hold on the very heavens, and sprang to 
the highest point of virtue. And his Teacher testifies this, when he thus speaks, “I have sent unto you 
Timothy, who is my beloved and faithful son in the Lord;” and when Paul calls him “a son,” and a “faithful 
and beloved son,” these words are sufficient to show that he possessed every kind of virtue. For the 
judgments of the saints are not given according to favour or enmity, but are free from all prejudice. 
Timothy would not have been so enviable, if he had been Paul’s son naturally, as he was now admirable, 
inasmuch as having no connection with him according to the flesh, he introduced himself by the 
relationship of piety into the Apostle’s adoption; preserving the marks of his spiritual wisdom with 
exactness in all things. For even as a young bullock linked to a bull, so he drew the yoke along with him, 
to whatever part of the world he went: and did not draw it the less on account of his youth, but his ready 
will made him emulate the labours of his teacher. And of this, Paul himself was again a witness when he 
said, “Let no man despise him, for he worketh the work of the Lord as I also do.” See you how he bears 
witness, that the ardour of Timothy was the very counterpart of his own? 


9. Furthermore, in order that he might not be thought to have said these things out of favour or kindness, 
he makes his hearers themselves to be witnesses of the virtue of his son, when he says, “But ye know the 
proof of him, that, as a son with a father, so he hath served with me in the Gospel;” that is, “ye have had 
experience of his virtue, and of his approved soul.” At the same time, however, that he had reached to this 
height of good works, he did not thereby grow confident; but was full of anxiety and fear, therefore also he 
fasted rigidly, and was not affected as many are, who, when they have kept themselves to it but ten, or 
perhaps twenty months, straightway give up the matter altogether. He, I say, was in no wise thus affected, 
nor did he say anything like this to himself. “What further need have I of fasting? I have gotten the 
mastery of myself; I have overcome my lusts; I have mortified my body; I have affrighted demons; I have 
driven away the devil; I have raised the dead; I have cleansed lepers; I am become terrible to the adverse 
powers; what further need have I of fasting, or to seek safety from that quarter?” Anything like this he did 
not say, he did not think of; but, in proportion as he abounded with innumerable good works, so much the 
more did he fear and tremble. And he learnt this spiritual wisdom from his preceptor; for even he, after he 
had been rapt into the third heaven, and transported to paradise; and had heard unutterable words; and 
taken part in such mysteries; and traversed the whole world, like some winged being, when he wrote to 
the Corinthians, said, I fear “lest by any means having preached to others, I myself should be a castaway.” 
And if Paul was afraid after so many signal good works; he who was able to say, “The world is crucified 
unto me, and I unto the world;” much more does it become us to fear; and the rather in proportion as we 
have stored up numerous good works. For then the devil becomes fiercer; then he is more savage, when 
he beholds us regulating our lives with carefulness! When he sees the cargo of virtue stowed together, 
and the lading become heavy, then he is in haste to accomplish a more grievous shipwreck! For the 
insignificant and abject man, although he may be supplanted and fall, brings not so great an injury to the 
common cause. But the man who has been standing most conspicuously as it were on some eminence of 
virtue, and who is one manifestly seen and known of all men, and admired of all; when he is assaulted and 
falls, causes great ruin and loss. Not only because he falls from this elevation but makes many of those 
who look up to him more negligent. And as it is in the body, some other limb may be destroyed without 
there being any great damage, but if the eyes be deprived of sight, or the head be seriously injured, the 
whole body is rendered useless; so also we must say of the saints, and of those who have performed the 
highest good works; when such are extinguished, when they contract any stain, they bring upon all the 
rest of the body a universal and intolerable injury! 


10. Timothy then, being aware of all these things, fortified himself on every side; for he knew that youth is 
an age of difficulty; that it is unstable; easily deceived; very apt to slip; and requires an exceedingly strong 
bridle. It is indeed a sort of combustible pile easily catching anything from without, and quickly kindled; 
and for that reason he took care to smother it on all sides; and strove to abate the flame in every way. The 


steed that was unmanageable and restive he curbed with much vehemence, until he had tamed him of his 
wanton tricks; until he had made him docile; and delivered him under entire control, into the hands of that 
reason which is the charioteer. “Let the body,” saith he, “be infirm; but let not the soul be infirm; let the 
flesh be bridled; but let not the race of the spirit towards heaven be checked.” But moreover, one might 
especially wonder at the man for this, that being thus diseased, and struggling with such an infirmity, he 
did not become indifferent to God’s business, but flew everywhere faster than those who have sound and 
vigourous constitutions; now to Ephesus; now to Corinth; often to Macedonia and Italy; appearing 
everywhere, by land and by sea, with the Teacher, sharing in everything his struggles and continuous 
dangers; while the spiritual wisdom of his soul was not put to shame by his bodily infirmity. Such a thing is 
zeal for God! such lightness of wing does it impart! For as with those who possess well-regulated and 
sound constitutions, strength is of no avail, if the soul is abject, slothful, and stupid; so with those who are 
reduced to extreme weakness, no hurt arises from their infirmity, if the soul be noble and well awake. 


11. The admonition however, and the counsel, such as it is, appears to some to give authority for drinking 
wine too freely. But this is not so. If indeed we closely investigate this very saying, it rather amounts to a 
recommendation of abstinence. For just consider that Paul did not at first, nor at the outset give this 
counsel. But when he saw that all strength was overthrown, then he gave it; and even then not simply, but 
with a certain prior limitation. He does not say merely, “Use wine,” but “a little” wine; not because 
Timothy needed this admonition and advice, but because we need it. On this account, in writing to him, he 
prescribes the measure and limit of wine-drinking for us; bidding him drink just so much as would correct 
disorder; as would bring health to the body, but not another disease. For the immoderate drinking of wine 
produces not fewer diseases of body and of soul, than much drinking of water, but many more, and more 
severe; bringing in as it does upon the mind the war of the passions, and a tempest of perverse thoughts, 
besides reducing the firmness of the body to a relaxed and flaccid condition. For the nature of land that is 
long disturbed by a superabundance of water, is not thereby so much dissolved, as the force of the human 
frame is enfeebled, relaxed, and reduced to a state of exhaustion, by the continual swilling of wine. Let us 
guard then against a want of moderation on either side, and let us take care of the health of the body, at 
the same time that we prune away its luxurious propensities. For wine was given us of God, not that we 
might be drunken, but that we might be sober; that we might be glad, not that we get ourselves pain. 
“Wine,” it says, “maketh glad the heart of man,” but thou makest it matter for sadness; since those who 
are inebriated are sullen beyond measure, and great darkness over-spreads their thoughts. It is the best 
medicine, when it has the best moderation to direct it. The passage before us is useful also against 
heretics, who speak evil of God’s creatures; for if it had been among the number of things forbidden, Paul 
would not have permitted it, nor would have said it was to be used. And not only against the heretics, but 
against the simple ones among our brethren, who when they see any persons disgracing themselves from 
drunkenness, instead of reproving such, blame the fruit given them by God, and say, “Let there be no 
wine.” We should say then in answer to such, “Let there be no drunkenness; for wine is the work of God, 
but drunkenness is the work of the devil. Wine maketh not drunkenness; but intemperance produceth it. 
Do not accuse that which is the workmanship of God, but accuse the madness of a fellow mortal. But thou, 
while omitting to reprove and correct the sinner, treatest thy Benefactor with contempt!” 


12. When, therefore, we hear men saying such things, we should stop their mouths; for it is not the use of 
wine, but the want of moderation which produces drunkenness, Drunkenness! that root of all evils. Wine 
was given to restore the body’s weakness, not to overturn the soul’s strength; to remove the sickness of 
the flesh, not to destroy the health of the spirit. Do not then, by using the gift of God immoderately, afford 
a handle to the foolish and the impudent. For what is a more wretched thing than drunkenness! The 
drunken man is a living corpse. Drunkenness is a demon self-chosen, a disease without excuse, an 
overthrow that admits of no apology; a common shame to our kind. The drunken man is not only useless in 
our assemblies; not only in public and private affairs; but the bare sight of him is the most disgusting of all 
things, his breath being stench. The belchings, and gapings, and speech of the intoxicated, are at once 
unpleasant and offensive, and are utterly abhorrent to those who see and converse with them; and the 
crown of these evils is, that this disease makes heaven inaccessible to drunkards, and does not suffer 
them to win eternal blessedness: for besides the shame attending those who labour under this disease 
here, a grievous punishment is also awaiting them there! Let us cut off then this evil habit, and let us hear 
Paul saying, “Use a little wine.” For even this little he permits him on account of his infirmity; so that if 
infirmity had not troubled him, he would not have forced his disciple to allow himself even a small 
quantity, since it is fitting that we should always mete out even the needful meat and drink, which are 
given us, by occasions and necessities; and by no means go beyond our need, nor do anything 
unmeaningly and to no purpose. 


13. But since we have now learnt the tender care of Paul, and the virtue of Timothy, come and let us, in 
the next place, turn our discourse to the actual solution of those questions. What then are the questions? 
For it is necessary again to mention them, that the solution of them may be plainer. For what reason then 
did God permit that such a saint, and one entrusted with the management of so many matters, should fall 
into a state of disease; and that neither Timothy himself nor his teacher had strength to correct the 
disorder, but needed that assistance which was to be had by drinking wine? Such, indeed, were the 
questions proposed. But it is needful to bring forward a precise solution; so that if any should fall not only 
into the like sickness and disease, but into poverty, and hunger, and bonds, and torments, and 
discomfitures, and calumnies, and into all those evils which belong to the present life, although they were 


great and wonderful saints, you may still be able to find, even for their case, in the things which are to-day 
to be advanced, an exact and very clear reply to those who are disposed to find fault. For ye have heard 
many asking such questions, as, “Why ever is it that such an one, a moderate and meek man, comes to be 
dragged daily before the seat of judgment by another who is lawless and wicked, and to suffer evils 
without number, and God permits this? For what reason again was another man, upon false accusation, 
unjustly put to death?” “Such a man,” says the objector, “was drowned; another was thrown down a 
precipice; and we might speak of many saints, as well in our own days as in the days of our forefathers, 
who have suffered divers and chequered tribulations.” To the end, therefore, that we may see the reason 
of these things, and that we ourselves may not be disturbed, nor overlook the case of others who thus 
meet with a stumbling-block, we should attend with earnest heed to the reasons now about to be 
advanced. 


14. For of the diversified and manifold affliction which befalls the saints, I have reasons eight in number 
to declare unto your love. Therefore let all direct themselves to me with the strictest attention, knowing 
that there will be no pardon nor excuse left us hereafter for stumbling at the things which happen, if after 
all, when there are so many reasons, we are just as much perplexed and disturbed as if there were not 
one to be found. 


The first reason then is, that God permits them to suffer evil, that they may not too easily be exalted into 
presumption, by the greatness of their good works and miracles. 


The second, that others may not have a greater opinion of them than belongs to human nature, and take 
them to be gods and not men. 


The third, that the power of God may be made manifest, in prevailing, and overcoming, and advancing the 
word preached, through the efficacy of men who are infirm and in bonds. 


The fourth, that the endurance of these themselves may become more striking, serving God, as they do, 
not for a reward; but showing even such right-mindedness as to give proof of their undiminished good will 
towards Him after so many evils. 


The fifth, that our minds may be wise concerning the doctrine of a resurrection. For when thou seest a 
just man, and one abounding in virtue, suffering ten thousand evils, and thus departing the present life, 
thou art altogether compelled, though unwillingly, to think somewhat of the future judgment; for if men do 
not suffer those who have laboured for themselves, to depart without wages and recompense; much more 
cannot God design, that those who have so greatly laboured should be sent away uncrowned. But if He 
cannot intend to deprive those of the recompense of their labours eventually, there must needs be a time, 
after the end of the life here, in which they will receive the recompense of their present labours. 


The sixth, that all who fall into adversity may have a sufficient consolation and alleviation, by looking at 
such persons, and remembering what sufferings have befallen them. 


The seventh, that when we exhort you to the virtue of such persons, and we say to every one of you, 
“TImitate Paul, emulate Peter,” ye may not, on account of the surpassing character of their good works, 
slothfully shrink from such an imitation of them, as deeming them to have been partakers of a different 
nature. 


The eighth, that when it is necessary to call any blessed, or the reverse, we may learn whom we ought to 
account happy, and whom unhappy and wretched. 


These then are the reasons; but it is necessary to establish them all from the Scriptures, and to show with 
exactness that all that has been said on this subject is not an invention of human reasoning, but the very 
sentence of the Scriptures. For thus will what we say be at once more deserving of credit, and sink the 
deeper into your minds. 


15. That tribulation then is profitable to the saints, that they may exercise moderation and lowliness, and 
that they may not be puffed up by their miracles and good works, and that God permits it for this end; we 
may hear David the prophet, and Paul saying the same. The former says, “It is good for me, Lord, that I 
have been in trouble, that I might learn thy statutes:” and the latter having said, “I was caught up into the 
third heaven, and” transported to Paradise, goes on to say, “And lest I should be exalted above measure 
through the abundance of the revelations, there was given me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan 
to buffet me.” What can be clearer than this? “That I might not be exalted above measure,” for this 
reason, saith he, God permitted “the messengers of Satan to buffet me;” by messengers of Satan, indeed, 
he means not particular demons, but men ministering for the devil, the unbelievers, the tyrants, the 
heathens, who perseveringly molested, and unceasingly worried him. And what he says is just this: “God 
was able to repress these persecutions and successive tribulations; but since I had been caught up into 
the third heaven, and transported to Paradise, lest through the abundance of these revelations I might be 
lifted up and think much of myself, he permitted these persecutions, and suffered these messengers of 
Satan to buffet me with persecutions and afflictions, that I might not be too much exalted.” For although 
Paul and Peter, and all that are like them, be holy and wonderful men, as indeed they are, yet they are but 


men, and require much caution lest they should be too easily exalted; and as saints more than others. For 
nothing is so apt to exalt to presumption as a conscience full of good works, and a soul that lives in 
confidence. To the end, therefore, that these might suffer nothing of this kind, God permitted that there 
should be temptations and tribulations; these being powerful to keep them down, and to persuade to the 
exercise of moderation in all things. 


16. That this very particular also contributes much to the showing forth of God’s power, you may learn 
even from the same Apostle, who told us the former. In order that you may not say, (what indeed 
unbelievers think), that God in permitting this, is some infirm being, and suffers such persons to be 
continually afflicted, from not being able to deliver His own from dangers: this very thing, I say, observe 
how Paul has demonstrated by means of these events, showing not only that the events were far from 
accusing Him of weakness, but that they proved His power more strikingly to all. For having said, “There 
was given me a thorn in the flesh; a messenger of Satan to buffet me,” and having thus signified his 
repeated trials, he goes on to add, “For this thing I besought the Lord thrice, that it might depart from 
me; and He said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee, for My strength is perfected in weakness.” “My 
power,” He means, “is seen then when ye are in weakness; and yet through you, who seem to grow weak, 
the word preached is magnified, and is sown in all quarters.” When therefore he was led to the dungeon, 
after having received a great number of stripes, he took prisoner the keeper of the prison. His feet were 
in the stocks, and his hands in the chain; and the prison shook at midnight while they were singing hymns. 
See you, how His power was perfected in weakness? If Paul had been at large, and had shaken that 
building, the thing would not have been so wonderful. “For this reason,” He saith, “remain bound; and the 
walls shall be shaken on every side, and the prisoners shall be loosed; in order that My power may appear 
the greater, when through thee, confined and in fetters, all that are in bonds shall be loosed.” This very 
circumstance then it was which at the time astounded the keeper of the prison, that being so forcibly 
confined, he, through prayer alone, prevailed to shake the foundations, and throw open the doors of the 
prison, and to unbind all the prisoners. Nor is this the only occasion. But with Peter too, and Paul himself, 
as well as the other disciples, one may see this occurring constantly; and in the midst of persecution, the 
grace of God ever flourishing, and appearing by the side of the tribulations, and thus proclaiming His 
power. Wherefore He saith, “My grace is sufficient for thee, for My strength is perfected in weakness.” 


17. But to show that many would be too often ready to imagine things of them above human nature, 
unless they saw them enduring such afflictions, hear how Paul was afraid on this very point; “For though I 
would desire to glory, I shall not be a fool, but now I forbear, lest any man should think of me above that 
which he seeth me to be, or that he heareth of me.” But what is it that he means? I am able, he declares, 
to speak of far greater miracles; but I am unwilling; lest the magnitude of the miracles should raise too 
high a notion of me among men. For this reason Peter also, when they had restored the lame man, and all 
were wondering at them, in order to restrain the people, and persuade them that they had exhibited 
nothing of this power of themselves, or from their native strength, says, “Why look ye so earnestly on us, 
as though by our own power or holiness we had made this man to walk?” And again at Lystra, the people 
were not only filled with astonishment, but led forth bulls, after crowning them with garlands, and were 
preparing to offer sacrifice to Paul and Barnabas. Observe the malice of the Devil. By those very same 
persons through whom the Lord was at work, to purge out ungodliness from the world, by the same did 
that enemy try to introduce it, again persuading them to take men for gods; which was what he had done 
in former times. And this is especially that which introduced the principle and root of idolatry. For many 
after having had success in wars, and set up trophies, and built cities, and done divers other benefits of 
this kind to the people of those times, came to be esteemed gods by the multitude, and were honoured 
with temples, and altars; and the whole catalogue of the Grecian gods is made up of such men. That this, 
therefore, may not be done towards the Saints, God permitted them constantly to be banished,—to be 
scourged,—to fall into diseases; that the abundance of bodily infirmity, and the multiplicity of those 
temptations, might convince those who were then with them, both that they were men, who wrought such 
wonders, and that they contributed nothing of their own power; but that it was mere grace, that wrought 
through them all these miracles. For if they took men for gods, who had done but mean and vile things, 
much rather would they have thought these to be such, had they suffered nothing proper to humanity, 
when they performed miracles, such as no one had ever before seen or heard of. For if when they were 
scourged, thrown down precipices, imprisoned, banished, and placed in peril every day, there were, 
notwithstanding, some who fell into this impious opinion, how much rather would they have been thus 
regarded, had they endured nothing which belongs to human nature! 


18. This then is the third cause of affliction; and the fourth is, that the saints might not be supposed to 
serve God from a hope of present prosperity. For many of those who live in debauchery, when blamed as 
they often are by many, and invited to the labours of virtue; and when they hear the saints commended for 
their cheerfulness under great hardships, attack their character on this ground; and not men only, but the 
devil himself hath taken up this suspicion. For when Job was surrounded with great wealth, and enjoyed 
much opulence, that wicked demon, being reproached by God on his account, and having nothing to say; 
when he could neither answer the accusations against himself, nor impugn the virtue of this just man; 
took refuge at once in this defence, speaking thus, “Doth Job fear thee for nought? Hast thou not made an 
hedge about him on all sides.” “For reward then,” saith he, “that man is virtuous, enjoying thereby so 
much opulence.” What then did God? Being desirous to show, that it was not for reward that his saints 
serve Him, He stripped him of all his opulence; gave him over to poverty; and permitted him to fall into 


grievous disease. Afterwards reproving him, that he had suspected thus without cause, He saith, “He yet 
holdeth fast his integrity; to no purpose didst thou move me to destroy his substance.” For it is a sufficient 
reward, and compensation to the saints, that they are serving God; since this indeed to the lover is reward 
enough, to love the object of his love; and he seeks nothing besides, nor accounts anything greater than 
this. And if such be the case with regard to a man, much more in relation to God; which therefore that 
God might demonstrate, He gave more than the devil asked; for the latter said, “Put forth thine hand, and 
touch him;” but God said not thus, but, “I deliver him unto thee.” For just as in the contests of the outer 
world, the combatants that are vigorous, and in high condition of body, are not so well discerned, when 
they are enwrapt all around with the garment soaked in oil; but when casting this aside, they are brought 
forward unclothed into the arena; then above all they strike the spectators on every side with 
astonishment at the proportion of their limbs, there being no longer anything to conceal them; so also was 
it with Job. When he was enveloped in all that wealth, it was not visible to the many, what a man he was. 
But when, like the wrestler, that strips off his garment, he threw it aside, and came naked to the conflicts 
of piety, thus unclothed, he astonished all who saw him; so that the very theatre of angels shouted at 
beholding his fortitude of soul, and applauded him as he won his crown! For, as I have already observed, 
he was not so well seen of men, when clad in all that wealth, as when, casting it away like a garment, he 
exhibited himself naked as it were in a theatre, in the midst of the world, and all admired his vigor of soul, 
evidenced as this was not only by his being stripped of all things, but by the conflict, and by his patience 
in respect of his infirmity. And as I said before, God Himself did not smite him; in order that the devil 
might not again say, “Thou hast spared him, and hast not inflicted so great a trial as was necessary:” but 
he gave to the adversary the destruction of his cattle, and power over his flesh. “I am sure,” saith He, “of 
this wrestler; therefore I do not forbid thee to impose on him whatever struggles thou desirest.” But as 
those who are well skilled in the sports of the palaestra, and have reason to rely on their art and bodily 
strength, often do not seize their antagonists upright, nor take an equal advantage, but suffer them to 
take them by the middle, that they may make a more splendid conquest; so also God gave to the devil to 
take this saint by the waist, that when he had overcome, after an attack so greatly to his disadvantage, 
and stretched his adversary on the ground, his crown might be so much the more glorious! 


19. It is tried gold! Try it as thou desirest; examine it as thou wishest, thou wilt not find in it any dross. 
This shows us not only the fortitude of others, but also brings much farther consolation; for what saith 
Christ, “Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for my sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward in heaven: for in 
like manner did their fathers unto the prophets.” Again, Paul writing to the Macedonians in his desire to 
console them, says, “For ye, brethren, became followers of the churches of God which are in Judea. For ye 
also have suffered like things of your own countrymen, even as they have of the Jews.” And again, he 
consoles the Hebrews in like manner, reckoning up all the just who had lived in furnaces; in pits; in 
deserts; in mountains; in caves; in hunger; and in poverty. For communion of suffering brings some 
consolation to the fallen. 


20. But that this also introduces arguments for the resurrection, hear the same Paul again, saying, “If 
after the manner of men I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what shall it profit me if the dead are not 
raised.” And further, “If in this life only we have hope, we are of all men the most miserable.” We suffer, 
he tells us, innumerable evils during the present life; if then there is no other life to be hoped for, what 
can be more wretched than our condition? Hence it is evident that our affairs are not bounded within the 
limits of this present state; and this becomes manifest from our trials. For God could never suffer those 
who have endured so many and so great evils, and who have spent all the present life in trials and 
dangers without number, to be without a recompense of far greater gifts; and if he could not suffer this, it 
is certain that he has prepared another, a better and brighter life, in which he will crown those who have 
wrestled in the cause of godliness, and proclaim their praises in the presence of the whole world. So that 
when you see a just man straitened and afflicted; and in sickness, and in poverty, as well as innumerable 
other woes, till he ends this present life; say to thyself, that if there were no resurrection and judgment, 
God would not have permitted one, who endured such great evils for His sake, to depart hence without 
enjoying any good thing; from whence it is evident, that for such He has prepared another life, and one 
which is sweeter and much more endurable. For if it were not so, then he would not suffer many of the 
wicked to luxuriate through the present life; and many of the just to remain in ten thousand ills: but since 
there is provided another life, in which he is about to recompense every man according to his deserts; one 
for his wickedness, another for his virtue; on that account he forbears, while he sees the former enduring 
evil, and the latter living in luxury. 


21. And that other reason too I will endeavor to bring forward from the Scriptures. But what was it? It 
was, that we might not say, when exhorted to the same virtue, that they were partakers of another nature, 
or were not men. On this account, a certain one speaking of the great Elias, says, “Elias was a man of like 
passions with us.” Do you perceive, that he shows from a communion of suffering, that he was the same 
kind of man that we are? And again, “I too am a man of like passions with you.” And this guarantees a 
community of nature. 


22. But that you may learn that this also teaches us to consider those blessed whom we ought to consider 
blessed, is evident from hence. For when you hear Paul saying, “Even unto this present hour we both 
hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are buffetted, and have no certain dwelling place.” And again; 


“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth;” it is certain that it is 
not those who are enjoying quietness, but those who are in affliction for God’s sake, and who are in 
tribulation, whom we must applaud, emulating those who live virtuously, and cultivate piety. For so speaks 
the prophet: “Their right hand is a right hand of iniquity. Their daughters beautified, ornamented after the 
similitude of a temple. Their garners full, bursting from one into another; their sheep fruitful; abundant in 
their streets; their oxen fat. There is no breaking down of the fence, nor passage through; nor clamor in 
their streets. They call the people blessed whose affairs are in this state.” But what dost thou say, O 
prophet? “Blessed,” saith he, “the people whose God is the Lord;” not the people affluent in wealth, but 
one adorned with godliness; that people, saith he, I esteem happy, although they suffer innumerable 
hardships! 


23. But if it were necessary to add a ninth reason, we might say, that this tribulation maketh those who 
are troubled more approved; “For tribulation worketh patience; and patience, probation; and probation, 
hope; and hope maketh not ashamed.” Do you see that the probation, which comes of tribulation, fixes in 
us the hope of the good things to come, and that the abiding in trials causes us to have a good hope of the 
future? So that I did not say rashly, that these tribulations themselves mark out to us hopes of a 
resurrection, and make those who are tried the better; for, he saith, “as gold is tried in a furnace, so an 
acceptable man in the furnace of humiliation.” 


24. There is besides a tenth reason to mention; and what is it, but the one I have before frequently 
referred to? viz. that if we have any spots, we thus put them away. And the patriarch, making this matter 
plain, said to the rich man, “Lazarus hath received his evil things,” hence “he is comforted.” And besides 
this, we may find another reason, which is to this effect; that our crowns and rewards are thus increased. 
For in proportion as tribulations are more intense, so also are the rewards augmented; yea, even far more: 
“for the sufferings of the present time,” it is said, “are not worthy to be compared to the glory that shall 
be revealed in us.” Thus many then being the reasons which we have to advance for the afflictions of the 
saints, let us not take our trials amiss, or be distressed, or disturbed on account of them; but both 
ourselves discipline our own souls, and teach others to do the same. 


25. And if, O beloved, thou seest a man living in virtue, keeping fast hold of spiritual wisdom, pleasing 
God, yet suffering innumerable ills, do not stumble! And although thou seest any one devoting himself to 
spiritual affairs, and about to achieve something useful, yet presently supplanted, be not discouraged! For 
I know there are many who ofttimes propose a question to this effect: “Such a one,” say they, “was 
performing a pilgrimage to some Martyr’s shrine; and whilst conveying money to the poor, met with a 
shipwreck, and lost all. Another man, in doing the like, fell among robbers, and scarcely saved his life, 
leaving the place in a state of nudity.” What then should we say? Why that in neither of these cases need 
one be sad. For if the one met with a shipwreck, yet he hath the fruit of his righteousness complete 
inasmuch as he fulfilled all his own part. He collected the money together, he stowed it away, he took it 
with him, he departed on his pilgrimage; but the shipwreck that followed was not of his own will. “But 
why did God permit it?” In order that he might make the man approved. “But,” says one, “the poor were 
deprived of the money.” Thou dost not so care for the poor, as the God who made them? for if they were 
deprived of these things, He is able to provide a greater supply of wealth for them from another quarter. 


26. Let us not then call Him to account for what He does; but let us give Him glory in all things. For it is 
not lightly and to no purpose that He often permits such events. But beside that He does not overlook 
those that would have enjoyed comfort from such wealth; and instead of it, affords them some other 
supply of sustenance; He also makes him who suffers the shipwreck more approved, and provides him a 
greater reward; inasmuch as the giving thanks to God, when one falls into such calamities, is a far greater 
matter than giving alms. For not what we give in alms only, but whatever we have been deprived of by 
others, and borne it with fortitude; this too brings us much fruit. And that you may learn, that the latter is 
indeed the greater thing, I will make it evident from what befell Job. He, when a possessor of wealth, 
opened his house to the poor, and whatever he had he bestowed; but he was not so illustrious when he 
opened his house to the poor, as when, upon hearing that his house had fallen down, he did not take it 
impatiently. He was not illustrious when he clad the naked with the fleece of his flock, as he was 
illustrious and renowned when he heard that the fire had fallen, and consumed all his flocks, and yet gave 
thanks. Before, he was a lover of man; now, he was a lover of Wisdom. Before, he had compassion on the 
poor; but now he gave thanks to the Lord! And he did not say to himself, “Why is it that this hath 
happened? The flocks are consumed from which thousands of the poor were supported; and if I was 
unworthy to enjoy such plenty, at least He should have spared me for the sake of the partakers.” 


27. Nothing of this sort did Job utter, no nor think, because he knew that God was dispensing all things for 
good. That you may learn, moreover, that he gave a heavier blow to the devil after this, when, being 
stripped of all things, he gave thanks, than when, being in possession of them, he gave alms; observe, that 
when he was in possession, the devil could utter a certain suspicion, and however false, he yet could utter 
it: “Doth Job serve thee for nought?” But when he had taken all, and stripped him of everything, and the 
man yet retained the same good will towards God, from that time his shameless mouth was stopped, and 
had nothing further to allege. For the just man was more illustrious than in his former state. For to bear 
nobly and thankfully the privation of all things, is a far greater thing than it was to give alms whilst living 
in affluence; and it has been accordingly demonstrated in the case of this just man. Before, there was 


much benignity to his fellow-servants; now, there was exceeding love shown towards the Lord! 


28. And I do not lengthen out this discourse without purpose; forasmuch as there are many, who, often 
whilst engaged in works of mercy, as supporting widows, have been spoiled of all their substance. Some 
again, by the accident of some fire, have lost their all; some have met with shipwreck; others, by false 
informations and injuries of that sort, though they have done many alms-deeds, have fallen into the 
extremes of poverty, sickness, and disease, and have obtained no help from any one. Lest we should say 
then, as many often do, “No man knoweth anything;” what has just been said may suffice to remove all 
perplexity on this point. Suppose it is objected that “such an one, after having done many alms-deeds, has 
lost all?” And what if he had lost all? If he gives thanks for this loss, he will draw down much greater 
favour from God! And he will not receive twofold, as Job did, but a hundredfold in the life to come. But if 
here he does endure evil, the very circumstance of his sustaining all with fortitude will bring him a 
greater treasure; for God permits him to fall from plenty to poverty, for the purpose of calling him thus to 
the more frequent exercises, and greater conflicts. Hath it happened as is often the case, that the fire 
seizing upon thy house, hath burnt it up and devoured all thy substance? Remember what happened to 
Job; give thanks to the Lord, who though he was able to forbid, did not forbid it; and thou wilt receive as 
great a reward as if thou hadst deposited all thy wealth in the hands of the poor! But dost thou spend thy 
days in poverty and hunger, and in the midst of a thousand dangers? Remember Lazarus who had to 
buffet with disease, and poverty, and desolateness, and those other innumerable trials; and that after so 
high a degree of virtue! Remember the Apostles, who lived in hunger, and thirst, and nakedness; the 
prophets, the patriarchs, the just men, and you will find all these not among the rich or luxurious, but 
among the poor, the afflicted, and the distressed! 


29. Saying these things to thyself, give thanks unto the Lord, that he hath made thee to be of this part, not 
hating thee, but loving thee greatly; since He would not have permitted those men either to suffer thus, if 
he had not exceedingly loved them, because He made them more illustrious by these evils. There is 
nothing so good as thanksgiving; even as there is nothing worse than blasphemy. We should not wonder 
that when we become intent upon spiritual things, we suffer much that is grievous. For as thieves do not 
dig through and assiduously keep watch there, where there is hay, and chaff, and straw, but where there 
is gold and silver; so also the devil besets those especially who are engaged in spiritual matters. Where 
virtue is, there are many snares! where alms-giving is, there is envy! But we have one weapon which is 
the best, and sufficient to repel all such engines as these; in everything to give thanks to God. Tell me, did 
not Abel, when offering the first fruits to God, fall by the hand of his brother? But yet God permitted it, 
not hating one who had honoured him, but loving him greatly; and beside that which came of that 
excellent sacrifice, providing him another crown by martyrdom. Moses wished to protect a certain one 
who was injured, and he was put into the extremest peril, and banished his country. This too God 
permitted, that thou mightest learn the patience of the saints. For if, foreknowing that we should suffer 
nothing of a grievous kind, we then put our hands to the work of religion, we should not seem to be doing 
anything great, as having such a pledge of safety. But as it is, those who do such things are the more to be 
wondered at, even for this; because, though they foresee dangers, and punishments, and deaths, and ten 
thousand evils, still they did not desist from those good works, nor become less zealous from the 
expectation of terrors. 


30. As, therefore, the Three Children said, “There is a God in heaven, who is able to deliver us; and if not, 
let it be known unto thee, O king, that we will not serve thy gods, and that we will not worship the golden 
image which thou hast set up.” Do thou also, when about to perform any duty to God, look forward to 
manifold dangers, manifold punishments, manifold deaths; and be not surprised, nor be disturbed, if such 
things happen. For it is said, “My Son, if thou come to serve the Lord, prepare thy soul for temptation.” 
For surely no one choosing to fight, expects to carry off the crown without wounds! And thou, therefore, 
who hast undertaken to wage a complete combat with the devil, think not to pursue a life without danger, 
and full of luxury! God hath not pledged to thee His recompense and His promise here; but everything 
that is splendid for thee in the future life! Be glad and rejoice then, if when thou hast thyself done any 
good action, thou receive the contrary, or if thou see another suffering this; inasmuch as this becomes to 
thee the source of a higher recompense! Do not be downcast: nor give up thy zeal, nor become the more 
torpid; but rather press onward with more eagerness; since even the Apostles, when they preached, 
although scourged, stoned, and constant inmates of the prisons, did not only after deliverance from 
dangers, but also in those very dangers, announce with greater forwardness the message of Truth. Paul is 
to be seen in prison, yea, even in chains, instructing and initiating: and moreover doing the very same ina 
court of justice, in shipwreck, in tempest, and in a thousand dangers. Do thou too imitate these saints, and 
cease not from good works, so long as thou art able; and although thou seest the devil thwarting thee ten 
thousand times, never fall back! Thou perchance, bearing with thee thy wealth, hast met with shipwreck; 
but Paul carrying the word, far more precious than all wealth, was going to Rome, and was wrecked; and 
sustained innumerable hardships. And this he himself signified, when he said, “Many times we desired to 
come unto you, but Satan hindered us.” And God permitted it; thus revealing the more abundantly His 
power, and showing that the multitude of things which the devil did, or prevented from being done, 
neither lessened nor interrupted the preaching of the Gospel. On this account Paul gave God thanks in all 
things; and knowing that he was himself thereby rendered more approved, he exhibited his exceeding 
forwardness on every occasion, letting none of these impediments prevent him! 


31. As often then as we are frustrated in spiritual works, so often let us again take them in hand; and let 
us not say, “for what reason did God permit these impediments?” for He permitted them to this end, that 
He might show thy alacrity much more to others, and thy great love; this being the special mark of one 
that loves, never to desist from those things which are approved by him whom he loves. The man, indeed, 
who is flaccid and listless, will fall back from the first shock; but he who is energetic and alert, although 
he be hindered a thousand times, will devote himself so much the more to the things of God; fulfilling all 
as far as he is able; and in everything giving thanks. This then let us do! Thanksgiving is a great treasure; 
large wealth; a good that cannot be taken away; a powerful weapon! Even as blasphemy increases our 
present mishap; and makes us lose much more beside than we have lost already. Hast thou lost money? If 
thou hast been thankful, thou hast gained thy soul; and obtained greater wealth; having acquired a 
greater measure of the favour of God. But if thou blasphemest, thou hast, besides this, lost thine own 
safety; and hast not regained possession of thy wealth; yea and thy soul, which thou hadst, thou hast 
sacrificed! 


32. But since our discourse has now turned to the subject of blasphemy, I desire to ask one favor of you 
all, in return for this my address, and speaking with you; which is, that you will correct on my behalf the 
blasphemers of this city. And should you hear any one in the public thoroughfare, or in the midst of the 
forum, blaspheming God; go up to him and rebuke him; and should it be necessary to inflict blows, spare 
not to do so. Smite him on the face; strike his mouth; sanctify thy hand with the blow, and if any should 
accuse thee, and drag thee to the place of justice, follow them thither; and when the judge on the bench 
calls thee to account, say boldly that the man blasphemed the King of angels! For if it be necessary to 
punish those who blaspheme an earthly king, much more so those who insult God. It is a common crime, a 
public injury; and it is lawful for every one who is willing, to bring forward an accusation. Let the Jews 
and Greeks learn, that the Christians are the saviours of the city; that they are its guardians, its patrons, 
and its teachers. Let the dissolute and the perverse also learn this; that they must fear the servants of God 
too; that if at any time they are inclined to utter such a thing, they may look round every way at each 
other, and tremble even at their own shadows, anxious lest perchance a Christian, having heard what they 
said, should spring upon them and sharply chastise them. Have you not heard what John did? He saw a 
man that was a tyrant overthrowing the laws of marriage; and with boldness, he proclaimed in the midst 
of the forum, “It is not lawful for thee to have thy brother Philip’s wife.” But I urge thee on, not against a 
prince or a judge; nor against the marriage ordinance outraged; nor in behalf of fellow-servants insulted. 
But I require thee to castigate an equal, for insolence against the Lord. Truly, if I had said unto thee, 
punish and correct those kings or judges who transgress the laws, would you not say that I was mad? But 
John forsooth acted thus. So that even this is not too much for us. Now then, at least, correct a fellow- 
servant; an equal; and although it should be necessary to die, do not shrink from chastising a brother. This 
is thy martyrdom, since John was also a martyr. And although he was not commanded to sacrifice, nor to 
worship an idol, yet for the sacred laws that were despised, he laid down his head. Do thou too then 
contend, even to the death, for the truth, and God will fight for thee! And make me not this cold reply. 
“What matters it to me? I have nothing in common with him.” With the devil alone we have nothing in 
common, but with all men we have many things in common; for they partake of the same nature with us; 
they inhabit the same earth, and they are nourished with the same food; they have the same Lord; they 
have received the same laws, and are invited to the same blessings with ourselves. Let us not say then, 
that we have nothing in common with them; for this is a satanic speech; a diabolical inhumanity. Therefore 
let us not give utterance to such words, but exhibit such a tender care as becomes brethren! 


33. This indeed I, for my part, engage with the strictest certainty, and pledge myself to you all, that if all 
you who are present will but choose to take in hand the safety of the inhabitants of this city, we shall 
speedily have it amended throughout. And this, even although but the least part of the city is here; the 
least as to multitude, but the chief part as it respects piety. Let us take in hand the safety of our brethren! 
One man inflamed with zeal is sufficient to reform a whole community! But when not merely one, or two, 
or three, but so great a multitude are able to take on them the care of the neglected, it is in no other way 
but by our own supineness, and not from our want of strength, that the majority perish and fall. Is it not 
indeed absurd? When we happen to see a fight taking place in the forum, we go into the midst of it, and 
reconcile the combatants! But why do I speak of a fight? If, perchance, we see an ass fallen down, we all 
make haste to stretch out a hand to raise him up. Yet we neglect our perishing brethren! The blasphemer 
is an ass; unable to bear the burden of his anger, he has fallen. Come forward and raise him up, both by 
words and by deeds; and both by meekness and by vehemence; let the medicine be various. And if we thus 
administer our own part, and take pains for the safety of our neighbours, we shall soon become objects of 
desire and affection to the very persons who have the benefit of our correction; and what is more than all, 
we Shall enjoy those good things which are laid up in store. Which God grant that we may all obtain, by 
the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ; through whom and with whom, to the Father with the Holy 
Ghost, be glory and power and honor, both now and always, and forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY II 


Spoken in Antioch in the Old Church, as it was called, while he was a presbyter, on the subject of the 
calamity that had befallen the city in consequence of the tumult connected with the overthrow of the 
Statues of the Emperor Theodosius, the Great and Pious. And on the saying of the Apostle, “Charge them 


that are rich that they be not high-minded,” 1 Timothy vi. 17. And against covetousness. 


1. What shall I say, or what shall I speak of? The present season is one for tears, and not for words; for 
lamentation, not for discourse; for prayer, not for preaching. Such is the magnitude of the deeds daringly 
done; so incurable is the wound, so deep the blow, even beyond the power of all treatment, and craving 
assistance from above. Thus it was that Job, when he had lost all, sat himself down upon a dunghill; and 
his friends heard of it, and came, and seeing him, while yet afar off, they rent their garments, and 
sprinkled themselves with ashes, and made great lamentation. The same thing now ought all the cities 
around to do, to come to our city and to lament with all sympathy what has befallen us. He then sat down 
on his dunghill; she is now seated in the midst of a great snare. For even as the devil then leaped violently 
the flocks, and herds, and all the substance of the just man, so now hath he raged against this whole city. 
But then, as well as now, God permitted it; then, indeed, that he might make the just man more illustrious 
by the greatness of his trials; and now, that he may make us more sober-minded by the extremity of this 
tribulation. Suffer me to mourn over our present state. We have been silent seven days, even as the 
friends of Job were. Suffer me to open my mouth to-day, and to bewail this common calamity. 


2. Who, beloved, hath bewitched us? Who hath envied us? Whence hath all this change come over us? 
Nothing was more dignified than our city! Now, never was anything more pitiable! The populace so well 
ordered and quiet, yea, even like a tractable and well tamed steed, always submissive to the hands of its 
rulers, hath now so suddenly started off with us, as to have wrought such evils, as one can hardly dare to 
mention. 


I mourn now and lament, not for the greatness of that wrath which is to be expected, but for the 
extravagance of the frenzy which has been manifested! For although the Emperor should not be provoked, 
or in anger, although he were neither to punish, nor take vengeance; how, I pray, are we to bear the 
shame of all that has been done? I find the word of instruction broken off by lamentation; scarcely am I 
able to open my mouth, to part my lips, to move my tongue, or to utter a syllable! So, even like a curb, the 
weight of grief checks my tongue, and keeps back what I would say. 


3. Aforetime there was nothing happier than our city; nothing more melancholy than it is now become. As 
bees buzzing around their hive, so before this the inhabitants every day flitted about the forum, and all 
pronounced us happy in being so numerous. But behold now, this hive hath become solitary! For even as 
smoke does those bees, so fear hath driven away our swarms; and what the prophet says, bewailing 
Jerusalem, we may fitly say now, “Our city is become like a terebinth that hath lost its leaves, and as a 
garden that hath no water.’” For in like manner as a garden when its irrigation fails, exhibits the trees 
stripped of their leaves, and bare of their fruits, so has it now fared with our city. For the help from above 
having forsaken her, she stands desolate stripped of almost all her inhabitants. 


4. Nothing is sweeter than one’s own country; but now, it has come to pass that nothing is more bitter! All 
flee from the place which brought them forth, as from a snare. They desert it as they would a dungeon; 
they leap out of it, as from a fire. And just as when a house is seized upon by the flames, not only those 
who dwell therein, but all who are near, take their flight from it with the utmost haste, eager to save but 
their bare bodies; even so now too, when the wrath of the Emperor is expected to come as a fire from 
above, every one presses to go forth in time, and to save the bare body, before the fire in its progress 
reaches them. And now our calamity has become an enigma; a flight without enemies; an expulsion of 
inhabitants without a battle; a captivity without capture! We have not seen the fire of barbarians, nor 
beheld the face of enemies: and yet we experience the sufferings of captives. All men now hear of our 
calamities; for receiving our exiles, they learn from them the stroke which has fallen upon our city. 


5. Yet Iam not ashamed, nor blush at this. Let all men learn the sufferings of the city, that, sympathizing 
with their mother, they may lift up their united voice to God from the whole earth; and with one consent 
entreat the King of heaven for their universal nurse and parent. Lately our city was shaken; but now the 
very souls of the inhabitants totter! Then the foundations of the houses shook, but now the very 
foundations of every heart quiver; and we all see death daily before our eyes! We live in constant terror, 
and endure the penalty of Cain; a more pitiable one than that of those who were the former inmates of the 
prison; undergoing as we now do a new and strange kind of siege, far more terrible than the ordinary 
kind. For they who suffer this from enemies, are only shut up within the walls; but even the forum has 
become impassable to us, and every one is pent up within the walls of his own house! And as it is not safe 
for those who are beseiged to go beyond the walls, while the enemy without is encamped around; so 
neither, to many of those who inhabit this city, is it safe to go out of doors, or to appear openly; on account 
of those who are everywhere hunting for the innocent as well as the guilty; and seizing them even in the 
midst of the forum, and dragging them to the court of justice, without ceremony, and just as chance 
directs. For this reason, free-men sit in doors shackled up with their domestics; anxiously and minutely 
enquiring of those to whom they may safely put the question, “Who has been seized to-day; who carried 
off; or punished? How was it? and in what manner?” They live a life more wretched than any kind of 
death; being compelled daily to mourn the calamities of others; while they tremble for their own safety, 
and are in no better case than the dead; inasmuch as they are already dead with fear. 


6. But if any one who is devoid of this fear and anguish, chooses to enter the forum, he is presently driven 
back to his own dwelling, by the cheerless spectacle; finding hardly perchance one or two people, and 


those hanging their heads and creeping about with downcast looks, where but a few days before the 
multitude swept along more incessantly than the streams of rivers. Yet all these have now been driven 
away from us! And, as when many trees in a thick wood of oak are cut down in all directions, the spectacle 
becomes a melancholy one, even like that of a head with many patches of baldness; even so the city itself, 
its inhabitants being diminished and but few appearing here and there, is now become dreary, and sheds a 
heavy mist of sorrow over those who witness it. And not the ground only, but the very nature of the air, 
and even the circle of the sun’s beams, seem now to me to look mournful, and to shine more dimly; not 
that the elements change their nature, but that our eyes being confused by the cloud of sadness, are 
unable to receive the light of the rays clearly, or with the same relish. This is what the prophet of old 
bewailed, when he said, “The sun shall go down at noon, and the day shall be darkened.” And this he said, 
not as though the Day Star should be eclipsed, or the day should disappear, but because those who are in 
sorrow, are not able to perceive the light even of noon day on account of the darkness of their anguish; 
which indeed has been the case now. And wherever any one looks abroad, whether upon the ground or 
upon the walls; whether upon the columns of the city, or upon his neighbours, he seems to see night and 
deep gloom; so full is all of melancholy! There is a silence big with horror, and loneliness everywhere; and 
that dear hum of the multitude is stifled; and even as though all were gone beneath the earth, so 
speechlessness hath now taken possession of the city; and all men seem like stones, and being oppressed 
by the calamity like a gag on their tongues; they maintain the profoundest silence, yea, such a silence as if 
enemies had come on them, and had consumed them all at once by fire and sword! 


7. Now is it a fit season to say, “Call for the mourning women, that they may come, and for the cunning 
women, and let them take up a wailing. Let your eyes run down with water, and your eyelids gush out with 
tears.” Ye hills take up wailing, and ye mountains lamentation! Let us call the whole creation into 
sympathy with our evils. So great a city, and the head of those which lie under the eastern sky, is in 
danger of being torn away from the midst of the civilized world! She that had so many children, has now 
suddenly become childless, and there is no one who shall come to her aid! For he who has been insulted 
has not an equal in dignity upon earth; for he is a monarch; the summit and head of all here below! On 
this account then let us take refuge in the King that is above. Him let us call in to our aid. If we may not 
obtain the favour of heaven, there is no consolation left for what has befallen us! 


8. Here I could wish to end this discourse; for the minds of those who are in anguish are indisposed to 
extend their discourses to a great length. And as when some dense cloud has formed, and flying under the 
solar rays, returns back to him all his splendour again, so indeed does the cloud of sadness, when it 
stands before our souls, refuse to admit an easy passage for the word, but chokes it and restrains it 
forcibly within. And this is the case not only with those who speak, but with those who hear; for as it does 
not suffer the word to burst forth freely from the soul of the speaker, so neither does it suffer it to sink 
into the mind of those who listen, with its natural power. Therefore also the Jews of old time, while slaving 
at the mud and bricks, had not the heart to listen to Moses, while he repeatedly told them great things 
respecting their future deliverance; despondency making their minds inaccessible to the address, and 
shutting up their sense of hearing. I could have wished then, as to myself, to have put an end here to my 
discourse; but thinking that it is not only the nature of a cloud to intercept the forward passage of the 
sun’s rays, but that often just the opposite happens to the cloud; since the sun continually falling upon it 
with much warmth, wears it away, and frequently breaks through the midst of it; and shining forth all at 
once, meets cheerfully the gaze of the beholders. This also I myself expect to do this day; and the word 
being continually associated with your minds, and dwelling in them, I hope to burst the cloud of sadness, 
and to shine through your understandings again, with the customary instruction! 


9. But afford me your attention! Lend me your ears awhile! Shake off this despondency! Let us return to 
our former custom; and as we have been used always to meet here with gladness, so let us also do now, 
casting all upon God. And this will contribute towards our actual deliverance from calamity. For should the 
Lord see that His words are listened to carefully; and that our love of divine wisdom stands the trial of the 
difficulty of these times, He will quickly take us up again, and will make out of the present tempest a calm 
and happy change. For this too is a thing in which it behoves the Christian to differ from the unbelievers, 
the bearing all things nobly; and through hope of the future, soaring above the attack of human evils. The 
believer hath his stand on the Rock; for this reason he cannot be overthrown by the dashing of the billows. 
For should the waves of temptation rise, they cannot reach to his feet. He stands too lofty for any such 
assault. Let us not then sink down, beloved! We do not care so much for our own safety, as God who made 
us. There is not so much solicitude on our part, lest we suffer any dreadful misfortune, as with Him who 
bestowed upon us a soul, and then gave us so many good things beside. Let us mount on the wings of 
these hopes, and hear the things about to be spoken with our accustomed readiness. 


10. I made a prolonged discourse lately unto you beloved, and yet I saw all following it up, and no one 
turning back in the middle of the course. I return thanks to you for that readiness, and have received the 
reward of my labours. But there was another reward, besides that attention, which I asked of you at that 
time; perchance you know and recollect it. And what was the reward? That you should punish and 
chastise the blasphemers that were in the city; that ye should restrain those who are violent and insolent 
against God! I do not think that I then spoke these things of myself; but that God, foreseeing what was 
coming, injected these words into my mind; for if we had punished those who dared to do such things, 
that which has now happened would never have happened. How much better would it have been, if 


necessity so required, to run into danger; yea, to suffer in castigating and correcting such persons (which 
would have brought us a martyr’s crown), than now to fear, to tremble, and to expect death, from the 
insubordination of such persons! Behold, the crime was that of a few, but the blame comes on all! Behold, 
through these, we are all now placed in fear, and are ourselves suffering the punishment of what these 
men dared to do! But if we had taken them in time, and cast them out of the city, and chastised them, and 
corrected the sick member, we should not have been subjected to our present terror. I know that the 
manners of this city have been of a noble character from old times; but that certain strangers, and men of 
mixed race,—accursed and pernicious characters,—hopeless of their own safety, have perpetrated what 
has been perpetrated. For this very reason I was always lifting up my voice, and unceasingly bearing my 
testimony, saying, Let us punish the madness of those blasphemers,—let us control their spirit, and 
provide for their salvation;—yea, though it be necessary to die in doing it, the deed would yet bring us 
great gain: let us not overlook the insult done to our common Lord; overlooking such things will bring 
forth some great evil to our city! 


11. These things I foretold, and they have now actually taken place;—and we are paying the penalty of 
that listlessness! You overlooked the insult that was done unto God!—Behold, he hath permitted the 
Emperor to be insulted, and peril to the utmost to hang over all, in order that we might pay by this fear 
the penalty of that listlessness; was it then vainly, and to no purpose I foretold these things, and 
assiduously urged your Charity? But nevertheless, nothing was done. Let it, however, be done now; and 
being chastened by our present calamity, let us now restrain the disorderly madness of these men. Let us 
shut up their mouths, even as we close up pestiferous fountains; and let us turn them to a contrary course, 
and the evils which have taken hold of the city shall undoubtedly be stayed. The Church is not a theatre, 
that we should listen for amusement. With profit ought we to depart hence, and some fresh and great gain 
should we acquire ere we leave this place. For it is but vainly and irrationally we meet together, if we have 
been but captivated for a time, and return home empty, and void of all improvement from the things 
spoken. 


12. What need have I of these plaudits, these cheers and tumultuous signs of approval? The praise I seek, 
is that ye show forth all I have said in your works. Then am I an enviable and happy man, not when ye 
approve, but when ye perform with all readiness, whatsoever ye hear from me? Let every one then correct 
his neighbour, for “edify ye one another,” it is said, and if we do not this, the crimes of each one will bring 
some general and intolerable damage to the city. Behold, while we are unconscious of any part in this 
transaction, we are no less affrighted than those who were daringly engaged in it! We are dreading lest 
the wrath of the Emperor should descend upon all; and it is not sufficient for us to say in defence, “I was 
not present; I was not an accomplice, nor a participator in these acts.” “For this reason,” he may reply, 
“thou shalt be punished, and pay the extreme penalty, because thou wert not present; and didst not check, 
nor restrain the rioters, and didst not run any risk for the honour of the Emperor! Hadst thou no part in 
these audacious deeds? I commend this, and take it well. But thou didst not check these things when 
being done. This is a cause of accusation!” Such words as these, we shall also hear from God, if we silently 
suffer the continuance of the injuries and insults committed against Him. For he also who had buried his 
talent in the earth, was called to account, not for crimes done by himself, for he had given back the whole 
of that which was entrusted to him, but because he had not increased it; because he had not instructed 
others; because he had not deposited it in the hands of the bankers; that is, he had not admonished, or 
counselled, or rebuked, or amended those unruly sinners who were his neighbours. On this account he 
was sent away without reprieve to those intolerable punishments! But I fully trust that though ye did not 
before, ye will now at least perform this work of correction, and not overlook insult committed against 
God. For the events which have taken place are sufficient, even if no one had given any warning, to 
convince men ever so disposed to be insensible, that they must exert themselves for their own safety. 


13. But it is now time that we should proceed to lay out before you the customary table from St. Paul, by 
handling the subject of this day’s reading, and placing it in view for you all. What then was the text read 
today? “Charge them that are rich in this world that they be not high-minded.” When he says, “the rich in 
this world,” he makes it manifest, that there are others who are rich, that is, in the world to come: such as 
was that Lazarus, poor as to the present life, but rich as to the future; not in gold and silver, and such like 
perishable and transitory store of wealth; but in those unutterable good things “which eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man.” For this is true wealth and opulence, when there 
is good unmixed, and not subject to any change. Not such was the case of that rich man who despised 
him, but he became the poorest of mankind. Afterwards at least when he sought to obtain but a drop of 
water, he did not get possession even of that, to such extreme poverty was he come. For this reason he 
calls them rich “in the present world,” to teach thee that along with the present life, worldly wealth is 
annihilated. It goes no further, neither does it change its place with its migrating possessors, but it often 
leaves them before their end; which therefore he shows by saying, “Neither trust in uncertain riches;” for 
nothing is so faithless as wealth; of which I have often said, and will not cease to say, that it is a runaway, 
thankless servant, having no fidelity; and should you throw over him ten thousand chains, he will make off 
dragging his chains after him. Frequently, indeed, have those who possessed him shut him up with bars 
and doors, placing their slaves round about for guards. But he has over-persuaded these very servants, 
and has fled away together with his guards; dragging his keepers after him like a chain, so little security 
was there in this custody. What then can be more faithless than this? what more wretched than men 
devoted to it? When men endeavour with all eagerness to collect so frail and fleeting a thing, they do not 


hear what the prophet saith: “Woe unto them who trust in their power, and boast themselves in the 
multitude of their riches.” Tell me why is this woe pronounced?—”He heapeth up treasure,” saith he, “and 
knoweth not for whom he will gather it,”—-forasmuch as the labor is certain, but the enjoyment uncertain. 
Very often you toil and endure trouble for enemies. The inheritance of your wealth after your decease, 
coming as it does, in many instances, to those who have injured you, and plotted against you in a thousand 
ways, has assigned you the sins for your part, but the enjoyment to others! 


14. But here, it is worthy of enquiry, for what reason he does not say, “Charge those who are rich in the 
present world, not to be rich; charge them to become poor; charge them to get rid of what they have;” 
but, “charge them, not to be high-minded.” For he knew that the root and foundation of riches is pride; 
and that if any man understood how to be unassuming, he would not make much ado about the matter. 
Tell me, indeed, for what reason thou leadest about so many servants, parasites, and flatterers, and all the 
other forms of pomp? Not for necessity, but only for pride; to the end that by these thou mayest seem 
more dignified than other men! Besides, he knew that wealth is not forbidden if it be used for that which 
is necessary. For as I observed, wine is not a bad thing, but drunkenness is so. A covetous man is one 
thing, and a rich man is another thing. The covetous man is not rich; he is in want of many things, and 
while he needs many things, he can never be rich. The covetous man is a keeper, not a master, of wealth; a 
slave, not a lord. For he would sooner give any one a portion of his flesh, than his buried gold. And as 
though he were ordered and compelled of some one to touch nothing of these hidden treasures, so with all 
earnestness he watches and keeps them, abstaining from his own, as if it were another’s. And certainly, 
they are not his own. For what he can neither determine to bestow upon others, nor to distribute to the 
necessitous, although he may sustain infinite punishments, how can he possibly account his own? How 
does he hold possession of those things, of which he has neither the free use, nor enjoyment? But besides 
this,—Paul is not accustomed to enjoin everything on every man, but accommodates himself to the 
weakness of his hearers, even, indeed, as Christ also did. For when that rich man came to him, and asked 
him concerning Life, he did not say at once, “Go, sell that thou hast,” but omitting this, he spoke to him of 
other commandments. Nor afterwards, when he challenged Him and said, “What lack I yet?” did He 
simply say, “Sell what thou hast;” but, “If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast.” “I lay it down 
for your determination. I give you full power to choose. I do not lay upon you any necessity.” For this 
reason also, Paul spoke nothing to the rich concerning poverty, but concerning humility; as well because 
of the weakness of his hearers, as because he perfectly knew, that could he bring them to exercise 
moderation, and to be free from pride, he should also quickly free them from eagerness about being rich. 


15. And further, after giving this admonition, “not to be high-minded,” he also taught the manner in which 
they would be able to avoid being so. And how was it? That they should consider the nature of wealth, how 
uncertain and faithless it is! therefore he goes on to say, “Neither trust in uncertain riches.” The rich man 
is not one who is in possession of much, but one who gives much. Abraham was rich, but he was not 
covetous; for he turned not his thoughts to the house of this man, nor prayed into the wealth of that man; 
but going forth he looked around wherever there chanced to be a stranger, or a poor man, in order that he 
might succour poverty, and hospitably entertain the traveller. He covered not his roof with gold, but fixing 
his tent near the oak, he was contented with the shadow of its leaves. Yet so illustrious was his lodging, 
that angels were not ashamed to tarry with him; for they sought not splendour of abode, but virtue of soul. 
This man then let us imitate, beloved, and bestow what we have upon the needy. That lodging was rudely 
prepared, but it was more illustrious than the halls of kings. No king has ever entertained angels; but he, 
dwelling under that oak, and having but pitched a tent, was thought worthy of that honour: not receiving 
the honour on account of the meanness of his dwelling, but enjoying that benefit on account of the 
magnificence of his soul, and the wealth therein deposited. 


16. Let us too, then, adorn not our houses, but our souls in preference to the house. For is it not 
disgraceful to clothe our walls with marble, vainly and to no end, and to neglect Christ going about 
naked? What does thy house profit thee, O man! For wilt thou take it with thee when thou departest? This 
thou canst not take with thee, when thou departest. But thy soul, when thou departest, thou shalt 
assuredly take with thee! Behold now this great danger has overtaken us! Let your houses stand by you! 
Let them deliver you from the threatened peril! but they cannot! And ye yourselves are witnesses, who are 
leaving them solitary, and hurrying forth to the wilderness; fearing them as ye would do snares and nets! 
Let riches now lend assistance! But it is no time for them to do so! If then the power of riches is found 
wanting before the wrath of man, much rather will this be the case, before the divine and inexorable 
tribunal! If it is but a man that is provoked and offended, and even now gold is of no avail, much more will 
the power of money be utterly impotent then, when God is angry, who has no need of wealth! We build 
houses that we may have a habitation; not that we may make an ambitious display. What is beyond our 
wants, is superfluous and useless. Put on a sandal which is larger than your foot! you will not endure it; 
for it is a hindrance to the step. Thus also a house larger than necessity requires, is an impediment to 
your progress towards heaven. Do you wish to build large and splendid houses? I forbid it not; but let it be 
not upon the earth! Build thyself tabernacles in heaven, and such that thou mayest be able to receive 
others;—tabernacles which never fall to pieces. Why art thou mad about fleeting things; and things that 
must be left here? Nothing is more slippery than wealth. To-day it is for thee; tomorrow it is against thee. 
It arms the eyes of the envious everywhere. It is a hostile comrade, a domestic enemy; and ye are 
witnesses of this, who possess it, and are in every way burying and concealing it from view; as even now 
too our very wealth makes the danger more insupportable to us! Thou seest indeed the poor ready for 


action, disengaged, and prepared for all things; but the wealthy in great perplexity, and wandering about, 
seeking where they may bury their gold, or seeking with whom they may deposit it! Why, O man, dost thou 
seek thy fellow slaves? Christ stands ready to receive, and to keep thy deposits for thee; and not to keep 
only, but also to augment them, and to pay them back with much interest. Out of His hand no man can 
forcibly take them away. And He not only keeps the deposit, but for this very thing He also frees thee from 
thy perils. For among men, they who receive treasures in trust think that they have done us a favour, in 
keeping that of which they took charge; but with Christ it is the contrary; for He does not say that He has 
conferred, but that He has received a favour, when He receives thy deposited treasures; and for the 
guardianship which He exercises over thy wealth, He does not demand a recompense of thee, but gives 
thee a recompense! 


17. What defence then can we claim, or what excuse, when we pass by Him who is able to keep, and who 
is thankful for the trust giving in return great and unspeakable rewards, and in place of this guardianship 
commit our treasures to men who have not the power to keep them, and who think they grant us a favour, 
and pay us back at last only that which was given them. Thou art a stranger and a pilgrim with respect to 
the things here! Thou hast a country which is thine own in the heavens! There transfer all;—that before 
the actual enjoyment, thou mayest enjoy the recompense here. He who is nourished with good hopes, and 
is confident respecting things to come, hath here already tasted of the kingdom! For nothing ordinarily so 
repairs the soul, and makes a man better, as a good hope of things to come; so that if thou transfer thy 
wealth there, thou mayest then provide for thy soul with suitable leisure. For they who spend all their 
endeavours upon the decoration of their dwelling, rich as they are in outward things, are careless of that 
which is within, letting their soul abide desolate and squalid, and full of cobwebs. But if they would be 
indifferent to exterior things, and earnestly expend all their attention upon the mind, adorning this at all 
points; then the soul of such men would be a resting place for Christ. And having Christ for its inhabitant, 
what could ever be more blessed? Wouldest thou be rich? Have God for thy friend, and thou shalt be 
richer than all men!—Wouldest thou be rich? Be not high-minded!—This rule is suitable not only to things 
future, but to things present. For there is no such object of envy, as a man of wealth; but when pride is 
super-added, a two-fold precipice is formed; the war becomes fiercer on all sides. But if you know how to 
exercise moderation, you undermine the tyranny of envy by your humility; and you possess whatever you 
do possess with safety. For such is the nature of virtue, that it not only profits us, as it respects futurity, 
but it also here bestows a present reward. 


18. Let us not then be high-minded in reference to riches, or indeed to any other thing; for if even in 
spiritual things the man who is high-minded is fallen, and undone, much more so as to carnal things. Let 
us be mindful of our nature. Let us recollect our sins. Let us understand what we are; and this will provide 
a sufficient groundwork for complete humility. Tell me not, “I have laid up the revenues of this or that 
number of years; myriads of talents of gold; gains that are increasing every day.” Say as much as you will, 
you say all in vain, and to no purpose. Very often in one hour, yea, in one short moment, just as the light 
dust, when the wind rushes down upon it from above, are all these things swept out of the house by a 
blast. Our life is full of such examples, and the Scriptures abound with lessons of this sort. He who is rich 
to-day, is poor tomorrow. Wherefore, I have often smiled, when reading wills that said, let such a man 
have the ownership of these fields, or of this house, and another the use thereof. For we all have the use, 
but no man has the ownership. For although riches may remain with us all our lifetime, undergoing no 
change, we must transfer them in the end, whether we will or no, into the hands of others; having enjoyed 
only the use of them, and departing to another life naked and destitute of this ownership! Whence it is 
plain, that they only have the ownership of property, who have despised its use, and derided its 
enjoyment. For the man that has cast his substance away from him, and bestowed it on the poor, he uses it 
as he ought; and takes with him the ownership of these things when he departs, not being stripped of the 
possession even in death, but at that time receiving all back again; yea, and much more than these things, 
at that day of judgment, when he most needs their protection, and when we shall all have to render up an 
account of the deeds we have done. So that if any one wishes to have the possession of his riches, and the 
use and the ownership entire, let him disencumber himself from them all; since, truly, he who doth not 
this must at all events be separated from them at death; and frequently before his death will lose them, in 
the midst of dangers and innumerable ills. 


19. And this is not the only disaster, that the change comes suddenly; but that the rich man comes 
unpractised to the endurance of poverty. But not so the poor man; for he confides not in gold and silver, 
which are lifeless matter, but in “God, who giveth us all things richly to enjoy.” So that the rich man stands 
in more uncertainty than the poor man, experiencing, as he does, frequent and diversified changes. What 
is the sense of this? “Who giveth to us all things richly to enjoy.” God giveth all those things with liberality, 
which are more necessary than riches; such, for example, as the air, the water, the fire, the sun; all things 
of this kind. The rich man is not able to say that he enjoys more of the sunbeams than the poor man; he is 
not able to say that he breathes more plenteous air: but all these are offered alike to all. And wherefore, 
one may Say, is it the greater and more necessary blessings, and those which maintain our life, that God 
hath made common; but the smaller and less valuable (I speak of money) are not thus common. Why is 
this? In order that our life might be disciplined, and that we might have training ground for virtue. For if 
these necessaries were not common, perhaps they who are rich, practising their usual covetousness, 
would strangle those who were poor. For if they do this for the sake of money, much rather would they do 
so for the things referred to. Again, if money was also an universal possession, and were offered in the 


same manner to all, the occasion for almsgiving, and the opportunity for benevolence, would be taken 
away. 


20. That we may live then securely, the sources of our existence have been made common. On the other 
hand, to the end that we may have an opportunity of gaining crowns and good report, property has not 
been made common; in order that hating covetousness, and following after righteousness, and freely 
bestowing our goods upon the poor, we may by this method obtain a certain kind of relief for our sins. God 
hath made thee rich, why makest thou thyself poor? He hath made thee rich that thou mayest assist the 
needy; that thou mayest have release of thine own sins, by liberality to others. He hath given thee money, 
not that thou mayest shut it up for thy destruction, but that thou mayest pour it forth for thy salvation. For 
this reason also He hath made the possession of riches uncertain and unstable, that by this means he 
might slack the intensity of thy madness concerning it. For if its possessors, even now whilst they can 
have no confidence in regard to it, but behold a multitude of snares produced from this quarter, are so 
inflamed with the desire of these things; if the elements of security and stability were added to wealth, 
whom would they have spared? From whom would they have refrained? From what widows? From what 
orphans? From what poor? 


21. Wherefore let us not consider riches to be a great good; for the great good is, not to possess money, 
but to possess the fear of God and all manner of piety. Behold, now if there were any righteous man here, 
having great boldness toward God, notwithstanding he might be the poorest of mortals, he would be 
sufficient to liberate us from present evils! For he only needed to spread forth his hands towards heaven, 
and to call upon God, and this cloud would pass away! But now gold is treasured up in abundance; and yet 
it is more useless than mere clay for the purpose of deliverance from the impending calamities! Nor is it 
only in a peril of this kind; but should disease or death, or any such evil befall us, the impotency of wealth 
is fully proved, since it is at a loss, and has no consolation of its own to offer us amidst these events. 


22. There is one thing in which wealth seems to have an advantage over poverty, viz. that it lives in a state 
of daily luxury, and is supplied with an abundance of pleasure in its banquets. This however may also be 
seen exemplified at the table of the poor; and these enjoy there a pleasure superior to that of the rich. And 
marvel not at this, nor think what I say a paradox; for I will make the matter clear to you from the 
evidence of facts. Ye know of course, and ye all confess that in feasts it is not the nature of the viands, but 
the disposition of those who feast upon them, which usually causes the pleasure; for instance, when any 
one comes to the table hungry, the food will taste sweeter than any delicacy, or condiment, or a thousand 
exquisite preparations for the palate, although it may be the most common article of diet. But he who 
without tarrying for necessity, or first waiting till he is hungry, (as the custom is with the wealthy), when 
he comes to the table, notwithstanding he finds the most refined dainties spread before him, has no 
sensation of pleasure, his appetite not being previously excited. And that you may learn that this is the 
actual state of the case, besides that you are all witnesses to it, let us hear the Scripture telling us the 
same truth; “The full soul,” it is said, “loaths the honey comb, but to the hungry soul every bitter thing is 
sweet.” Yet what can be sweeter than honey, and the honey comb? Still he saith it is not sweet to the man 
that is not hungry. And what can be more disagreeable than bitter things? And yet to those who are 
poverty stricken they are sweet. But that the poor come to the meal with need and hunger, and that the 
rich do not wait for this is manifest, I suppose, to every one. Hence they do not reap the fruit of a genuine 
and unmixed pleasure. Nor is it only in the article of food, but any one may perceive that the same thing 
occurs with respect to drinks; and as in the one case hunger is the cause of pleasure, far more than the 
quality of the viands, so also in the other, thirst usually makes the draught sweetest, although what is 
drunk is only water. And this is that which the prophet intimated, when he said, “He satisfied them with 
honey out of the rock.” But we do not read in any part of Scripture that Moses brought honey out of the 
rock, but throughout the history we read of rivers, and waters, and cool streams. What then is it that was 
meant? For the Scripture by no means speaks falsely. Inasmuch, then, as they were thirsty and wearied 
with drought, and found these streams of water so cooling, in order to show the pleasure of such a 
draught, he calls the water honey, not as though its nature were changed into honey, but because the 
condition of the drinkers made these streams sweeter than honey. You see how the condition of the thirsty 
is wont to make the draught sweet? Yea oftentimes have many of the poor, when wearied, and distressed, 
and parched with thirst, partaken of such streams even with such pleasure as I have said. But the rich, 
whilst drinking wine that is sweet, and has the fragrance of flowers, and every perfection that wine can 
have, experience no such enjoyment. 


23. The same thing happens as every one may perceive with regard to sleep. For not a soft couch, nor a 
bedstead overlaid with silver, nor the quietness that exists throughout the house, nor anything else of this 
kind, are so generally wont to make sleep sweet and pleasant, as labour and fatigue, and the need of 
sleep, and drowsiness when one lies down. And to this particular the experience of facts, nay, before 
actual experience, the assertion of the Scriptures bears witness. For Solomon, who had passed his life in 
luxury, when he wished to make this matter evident, said, “The sleep of a labouring man is sweet, whether 
he eat little or much?” Why does he add, “whether he eat little or much?” Both these things usually bring 
sleeplessness, viz. indigence, and excess of food; the one drying up the body, stiffening the eyelids and not 
suffering them to be closed; the other straitening and oppressing the breath, and inducing many pains. 
But at the same time so powerful a persuasive is labour, that though both these things should befall him, 
the servant is able to sleep. For since throughout the whole day, they are running about everywhere, 


ministering to their masters, being knocked about and hard pressed, and having but little time to take 
breath, they receive a sufficient recompense for their toils and labours in the pleasure of sleeping. And 
thus it hath happened through the goodness of God toward man, that these pleasures are not to be 
purchased with gold and silver, but with labour, with hard toil, with necessity, and every kind of discipline. 
Not so the rich. On the contrary, whilst lying on their beds, they are frequently without sleep through the 
whole night; and though they devise many schemes, they do not obtain such pleasure. But the poor man 
when released from his daily labours, having his limbs completely tired, falls almost before he can lie 
down into a slumber that is sound, and sweet, and genuine, enjoying this reward, which is not a small one, 
of his fair day’s toils. Since therefore the poor man sleeps, and drinks, and eats with more pleasure than 
the rich man, what further value is left to riches, now deprived of the one advantage they seemed to have 
over poverty? For this reason also, from the beginning, God tied the man to labour, not for the purpose of 
punishing or chastising, but for amendment and education. When Adam lived an unlabourious life, he fell 
from Paradise, but when the Apostle laboured abundantly, and toiled hard, and said, “In labour and 
travail, working night and day,” then he was taken up into Paradise, and ascended to the third heaven! 


24. Let us not then despise labour; let us not despise work; for before the kingdom of Heaven, we receive 
the greatest recompense from thence, deriving pleasure from that circumstance; and not pleasure only, 
but what is greater than pleasure, the purest health. For in addition to their want of relish, many diseases 
also attack the rich; but the poor are freed from the hands of physicians; and if at times they do fall into a 
sickness, they recover themselves quickly, being far removed from all effeminacy, and having robust 
constitutions. Poverty, to those who bear it wisely, is a great possession, a treasure that cannot be taken 
away; the stoutest of staves; a way of gain that cannot be thwarted; a lodging that is safe from snares. The 
poor man, it may be objected, is oppressed. But then the rich man is still more subject to adverse designs. 
The poor man is looked down upon and insulted. But the rich man is the subject of envy. The poor man is 
not so easily assailed as the rich man, offering, as the latter does on every side, countless handles to the 
devil, and to his secret foes; and being the servant of all, on account of the great extent of his business. 
Standing in need of many things, he is compelled to flatter many persons, and to minister to them with 
much servility. But the poor man, if he knows how to be spiritually wise, is not assailable even by the devil 
himself. Job therefore, strong as he was before this, when he lost all, became still more powerful, and bore 
away an illustrious victory from the devil! 


25. But besides this, the poor man cannot possibly be injured, if he knows how to be spiritually wise. Now 
what I said of pleasure, that it consisted not in a costly provision of meats, but in the disposition of those 
who eat, this also I say respecting an insult; that the insult is either created or destroyed, not by the 
intention of those who insult, but by the disposition of those who bear it. For example. Some one hath 
insulted thee with much language, fit or unfit to repeat. If thou shalt laugh at the insults, if thou take not 
the words to heart, if thou showest thyself superior to the blow, thou art not insulted. And just as if we 
possessed an adamantine body, we should not be hurt, were we even attacked on all sides by a thousand 
darts, for darts beget wounds not from the hand of him who hurls them, but from the bodies of those who 
receive them, so too in this case, insults are constituted real and dishonourable ones, not from the folly of 
those who offer them, but from the weakness of the insulted. For if we know how to be truly wise, we are 
incapable of being insulted, or of suffering any serious evils. Some one it may be hath offered thee an 
insult, but thou hast not felt it? thou hast not been pained. Then thou art not insulted, but hast given 
rather than received a blow! For when the insulting person perceives that his blow did not reach the soul 
of those who were reviled, he is himself the more severely fretted; and whilst those who are reproached 
remain silent, the insulting blow is turned backwards, and recoils of its own accord upon him who aimed 
it. 


26. In all things then, beloved, let us be spiritually wise, and poverty will be able to do us no harm, but 
will benefit us exceedingly, and render us more illustrious and wealthy than the richest. For tell me who 
was poorer than Elias? Yet for this reason he surpassed all the wealthy, in that he was so poor, and this 
very poverty of his was his own choice from an opulence of mind. For since he accounted the wealth of all 
riches to be beneath his magnanimity, and not worthy of his spiritual wisdom, therefore he welcomed this 
kind of poverty; so that if he had considered present things as of much worth, he would not have 
possessed only a mantle. But so did he contemn the vanity of the life that now is, and regard all gold as 
clay cast into the street, that he possessed himself of nothing more than that covering. Therefore the king 
had need of the poor man, and he who had so much gold hung upon the words of him who had nothing 
more than a sheepskin. Thus was the sheepskin more splendid than the purple, and the cave of the just 
man than the halls of kings. Therefore also when he went up to heaven, he left nothing to his disciple save 
the sheepskin. “By the help of this,” said he, “I have wrestled with the devil, and taking this, be thou 
armed against him!” For indigence is a powerful weapon, an unassailable retreat, an unshaken fortress! 
Elisha received the sheepskin as the greatest inheritance; for it was truly such; a more precious one than 
all gold. And thenceforth that Elias was a twofold person; an Elias above and an Elias below! I know ye 
account that just person blessed, and ye would each desire to be that person. What then if I show you that 
all among us, who are initiated, have received something far greater than he did? For Elias left a 
sheepskin to his disciple, but the Son of God ascending left to us His own flesh! Elias indeed, cast off his 
mantle, before he went up; but Christ left it behind for our sakes; and yet retained it when He ascended. 
Let us not then be cast down. Let us not lament, nor fear the difficulty of the times, for He who did not 
refuse to pour out His blood for all, and has suffered us to partake of His flesh and of His blood again, 


what will He refuse to do for our safety? Confident then in these hopes, let us beseech Him continually; let 
us be earnest in prayers and supplications; and let us with all strictness give our attention to every other 
virtue; that so we may escape the danger that now threatens, and obtain the good things to come; which 
God grant we may all be worthy of, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
Whom, and with Whom be glory to the Father together with the Holy Ghost, forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY III 


On the departure of Flavian, Bishop of Antioch, who was gone on an embassy to the Emperor Theodosius, 
on behalf of the city. Of the dignity of the Priesthood. What is true fasting. Slander worse than devouring 
the human body. And finally of those who had been put to death on account of the sedition; and against 
those who complained that many innocent persons were apprehended. 


1. When I look on that throne, deserted and bereft of our teacher, I rejoice and weep at the same time. I 
weep, because I see not our father with us! but I rejoice that he hath set out on a journey for our 
preservation; that he is gone to snatch so great a multitude from the wrath of the Emperor! Here is both 
an ornament to you, and a crown to him! An ornament to you, that such a father hath been allotted to you; 
a crown to him, because he is so affectionate towards his children, and hath confirmed by actual deeds 
what Christ said. For having learnt that “the good shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep,” he took 
his departure; venturing his own life for us all, notwithstanding there were many things to hinder his 
absence, and enforce his stay. And first, his time of life, extended as it is to the utmost limits of old age; 
next, his bodily infirmity, and the season of the year, as well as the necessity for his presence at the holy 
festival; and besides these reasons, his only sister even now at her last breath! He has disregarded, 
however, the ties of kindred, of old age, of infirmity, and the severity of the season, and the toils of the 
journey; and preferring you and your safety above all things, he has broken through all these restraints. 
And, even as a youth, the aged man is now hastening along, borne upon the wings of zeal! For if Christ 
(saith he) gave Himself for us, what excuse or pardon should we deserve, having undertaken the charge of 
so numerous a people, if we were not ready to do and to suffer anything for the security of those 
committed into our hands. For if (continues he) the patriarch Jacob, when in charge of flocks, and feeding 
brute sheep, and having to give account to man, passed sleepless nights, and bore heat and cold, and all 
the inclemency of the elements, to the end that not one of those animals might perish, much less doth it 
become us, who preside over those, who are not irrational, but spiritual sheep; who are about to give an 
account of this charge, not to man, but to God, to be slack in any respect, or shrink from anything which 
might benefit the flock. Besides, in proportion as the latter flock is superior to the former; men to brutes, 
and God to men; so it behoves us to manifest a greater and more intense anxiety and diligence. He knows 
well that his concern is now, not for one city only, but for the whole of the East. For our city is the head 
and mother of all that lie towards the East. For this reason he would encounter every danger, and nothing 
would avail to detain him here. 


2. On this account I trust that there may be a good hope; for God will not disdain to look upon such 
earnestness and zeal, nor will He suffer his servant to return without success. I know that when he has 
barely seen our pious Emperor, and been seen by him, he will be able at once by his very countenance to 
allay his wrath. For not only the words of the saints, but their very countenances are full of grace. And he 
is a person too endowed with abundant wisdom; and being well skilled in the divine laws, he will say to 
him as Moses said to God, “Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin;—and if not, slay me together with them.” 
For such are the bowels of the saints, that they think death with their children sweeter than life without 
them. He will also make the special season his advocate and shelter himself behind the sacred festival of 
the Passover; and will remind the Emperor of the season when Christ remitted the sins of the whole 
world. He will exhort him to imitate his Lord. He will also remind him of that parable of the ten thousand 
talents, and the hundred pence. I know the boldness of our father, that he will not hesitate to alarm him 
from the parable, and to say, “Take heed lest thou also hear it said in that day, O thou wicked servant, I 
forgave thee all that debt, because thou desirest me; you ought also to forgive thy fellow-servants!’ Thou 
dost to thyself a greater benefit than them, since by pardoning these few offences thou gainest an 
amnesty for greater.” To this address he will add that prayer, which those who initiated him into the 
sacred mystery taught him to offer up, and say, “Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” 


3. He will moreover inform him, that the offence was not common to the whole city, but the deed of 
certain strangers and adventurers, men that act upon no deliberate plan, but with every sort of audacity 
and lawlessness; and that it would not be just for the disorderly conduct of a few to extirpate so great a 
city, and to punish those who had done no wrong; and that even though all had been transgressors, they 
had paid a sufficient punishment, being consumed by fear so many days, and expecting every day to be 
put to death, and being exiles and fugitives; thus living more wretchedly than condemned criminals, 
carrying their life in their hands, and having no confidence of escape! “Let this punishment (he will say) 
suffice. Carry not thy resentment further! Make the Judge above merciful to thyself, by humanity towards 
thy fellow-servants! Think of the greatness of the city, and that the question now is not concerning one, or 
two, or three, or ten souls, but of a vast multitude too numerous to be reckoned up! It is a question which 
affects the capital of the whole world. This is the city in which Christians were first called by that name. 
Honor Christ. Reverence the city which first proclaimed that name, so lovely and sweet to all! This city 
hath been the tabernacle of Apostles; the dwelling place of the just! And now this is the first and only 


instance of insurrection against its rulers; and all past time will bear favourable witness to the manners of 
the city. For had the people been continually given to sedition, it might have been necessary to make an 
example of such iniquity; but if this hath happened only once in all time, it is plain that the offence has not 
arisen from the habit of the city, but that it was the transgression of those who had in an evil hour by mere 
random chance arrived there.” 


4. These things and more than these the priest will say with still greater boldness; and the Emperor will 
listen to them; and one is humane, and the other is faithful; so that on both sides we entertain favourable 
hopes. But much more do we rely upon the mercy of God, than upon the fidelity of our Teacher and the 
humanity of the Emperor. For whilst the Emperor is supplicated, and the priest is supplicating, He Himself 
will interpose, softening the heart of the Emperor, and exciting the tongue of the priest; facilitating his 
utterance;—preparing the mind of the other to receive what is said and with much indulgence, to accede 
to the petitions. For our city is dearer to Christ than all others both because of the virtue of our ancestors, 
and of your own. And as Peter was the first among the apostles to preach Christ, so as I said before, this 
city was the first of cities that adorned itself by assuming the Christian appellation, as a sort of admirable 
diadem. But if where only ten just men were found, God promised to save all who dwelt therein, why 
should we not expect a favourable issue, and become assured of all our lives, when there are not only ten, 
twenty, or twice so many only, but far more; who are serving God with all strictness. 


5. [have heard many saying, “The threats of a king are like the wrath of a lion;” being full of dejection and 
lamentation. What then should we say to such? That He who said, “The wolves and the lambs shall feed 
together; and the leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the lion shall eat straw like the ox,” will be able 
to convert the lion into a mild lamb. Let us therefore supplicate Him; let us send an embassy to Him; and 
He will doubtless allay the Emperor’s wrath, and deliver us from the impending distress. Our Father hath 
gone thither on this embassy. Let us go on embassy from hence to the Majesty of heaven! Let us assist him 
by prayers! The community of the Church can do much, if with a sorrowful soul, and with a contrite spirit, 
we offer up our prayers! It is unnecessary to cross the ocean, or to undertake a long journey. Let every 
man and woman among us, whether meeting together at church, or remaining at home, call upon God 
with much earnestness, and He will doubtless accede to these petitions. 


Whence does this appear evident? Because He is exceedingly desirous, that we should always take refuge 
in Him, and in everything make our requests unto Him; and do nothing and speak nothing without Him. 
For men, when we trouble them repeatedly concerning our affairs, become slothful and evasive, and 
conduct themselves unpleasantly towards us; but with God it is quite the reverse. Not when we apply to 
him continually respecting our affairs, but when we fail to do so, then is he especially displeased. Hear at 
least what He reproves the Jews for, when He says, “Ye have taken counsel, but not of Me, and made 
treaties, but not by My Spirit.” For this is the custom of those who love; they desire that all the concerns 
of their beloved should be accomplished by means of themselves; and that they should neither do 
anything, nor say anything, without them. On this account did God not only on that occasion, but again 
elsewhere, uttering a reproof, speak the same language. “They have reigned, but not by Me; they have 
ruled, and they made it not known to Me.” Let us not then be slow to take refuge in Him continually; and 
whatever be the evil, it will in any case find its appropriate solution. 


6. Doth a man affright you? Hasten to the Lord above, and thou wilt suffer no evil. Thus the ancients had 
release from their calamities; and not men only, but also women. There was a certain Hebrew woman, 
Esther was her name. This Esther rescued the whole people of the Jews, when they were about to be 
delivered over to destruction, by this very method. For when the Persian king gave orders that all the Jews 
should be utterly destroyed, and there was no one who was able to stand in the way of his wrath,—this 
woman having divested herself of the splendid robe, and clothed herself with sackcloth and being 
besprinkled with ashes, supplicated the merciful God to go in with her to the king; and offering up her 
prayer to Him, these were the words she uttered, “O Lord, make my words acceptable, and put eloquent 
speech in my mouth.” Let this be the prayer which we offer to God for our Teacher. For if a woman, 
supplicating on behalf of the Jews, prevailed to allay the wrath of a barbarian, much rather will our 
Teacher, entreating on behalf of so great a city, and in conjunction with so great a Church, be able to 
persuade this most mild and merciful Emperor. For if he hath received authority to loose sins committed 
against God, much more will he be able to take away and blot out those which have been committed 
against a man. He is also himself a ruler and a ruler of more dignity than the other. For the sacred laws 
take and place under his hands even the royal head. And when there is need of any good thing from 
above, the Emperor is accustomed to fly to the priest: but not the priest to the Emperor. He too hath his 
breast-plate, that of righteousness. He too hath his girdle, that of truth, and sandals of much greater 
dignity, those of the Gospel of peace. He too hath a sword, not of iron, but of the Spirit; he too hath a 
crown resting on his head. This panoply is the more splendid. The weapons are grander, the license of 
speech greater, and mightier the strength. So that from the weight of his authority, and from his own 
greatness of soul; and more than all the rest, from the hope which he has in God, he will address the 
Emperor with much freedom and much discretion. 


7. Let us not then despair of our safety, but let us pray; let us make invocation; let us supplicate; let us go 
on embassy to the King that is above with many tears! We have this fast too as an ally, and as an assistant 
in this good intercession. Therefore, as when the winter is over and the summer is appearing, the sailor 


draws his vessel to the deep; and the soldier burnishes his arms, and makes ready his steed for the battle; 
and the husbandman sharpens his sickle; and the traveller boldly undertakes a long journey, and the 
wrestler strips and bares himself for the contest. So too, when the fast makes its appearance, like a kind 
of spiritual summer, let us as soldiers burnish our weapons; and as husbandmen let us sharpen our sickle; 
and as sailors let us order our thoughts against the waves of extravagant desires; and as travellers let us 
set out on the journey towards heaven; and as wrestlers let us strip for the contest. For the believer is at 
once a husbandman, and a sailor, and a soldier, a wrestler, and a traveller. Hence St. Paul saith, “We 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers. Put on therefore the whole 
armour of God.” Hast thou observed the wrestler? Hast thou observed the soldier? If thou art a wrestler, it 
is necessary for thee to engage in the conflict naked. If a soldier, it behoves thee to stand in the battle line 
armed at all points. How then are both these things possible, to be naked, and yet not naked; to be 
clothed, and yet not clothed! How? I will tell thee. Divest thyself of worldly business, and thou hast 
become a wrestler. Put on the spiritual armour, and thou hast become a soldier. Strip thyself of worldly 
cares, for the season is one of wrestling. Clothe thyself with the spiritual armour, for we have a heavy 
warfare to wage with demons. Therefore also it is needful we should be naked, so as to offer nothing that 
the devil may take hold of, while he is wrestling with us; and to be fully armed at all points, so as on no 
side to receive a deadly blow. Cultivate thy soul. Cut away the thorns. Sow the word of godliness. 
Propagate and nurse with much care the fair plants of divine wisdom, and thou hast become a 
husbandman. And Paul will say to thee, “The husbandman that laboureth must be first partaker of the 
fruits.” He too himself practised this art. Therefore writing to the Corinthians, he said, “I have planted, 
Apollos watered, but God gave the increase.” Sharpen thy sickle, which thou hast blunted through 
gluttony—sharpen it by fasting. Lay hold of the pathway which leads towards heaven; rugged and narrow 
as it is, lay hold of it, and journey on. And how mayest thou be able to do these things? By subduing thy 
body, and bringing it into subjection. For when the way grows narrow, the corpulence that comes of 
gluttony is a great hindrance. Keep down the waves of inordinate desires. Repel the tempest of evil 
thoughts. Preserve the bark; display much skill, and thou hast become a pilot. But we shall have the fast 
for a groundwork and instructor in all these things. 


8. I speak not, indeed, of such a fast as most persons keep, but of real fasting; not merely an abstinence 
from meats; but from sins too. For the nature of a fast is such, that it does not suffice to deliver those who 
practise it, unless it be done according to a suitable law. “For the wrestler,” it is said, “is not crowned 
unless he strive lawfully.” To the end then, that when we have gone through the labour of fasting, we 
forfeit not the crown of fasting, we should understand how, and after what manner, it is necessary to 
conduct this business; since that Pharisee also fasted, but afterwards went down empty, and destitute of 
the fruit of fasting. The Publican fasted not; and yet he was accepted in preference to him who had fasted; 
in order that thou mayest learn that fasting is unprofitable, except all other duties follow with it. The 
Ninevites fasted, and won the favour of God. The Jews, fasted too, and profited nothing, nay, they 
departed with blame. Since then the danger in fasting is so great to those who do not know how they 
ought to fast, we should learn the laws of this exercise, in order that we may not “run uncertainly,” nor 
“beat the air,” nor while we are fighting contend with a shadow. Fasting is a medicine; but a medicine, 
though it be never so profitable, becomes frequently useless owing to the unskilfulness of him who 
employs it. For it is necessary to know, moreover, the time when it should be applied, and the requisite 
quantity of it; and the temperament of body that admits it; and the nature of the country, and the season 
of the year; and the corresponding diet; as well as various other particulars; any of which, if one 
overlooks, he will mar all the rest that have been named. Now if, when the body needs healing, such 
exactness is required on our part, much more ought we, when our care is about the soul, and we seek to 
heal the distempers of the mind, to look, and to search into every particular with the utmost accuracy. 


9. Let us see then how the Ninevites fasted, and how they were delivered from that wrath—”Let neither 
man nor beast, herd nor flock, taste anything,” saith (the prophet). What sayest thou? Tell me—must even 
the irrational things fast, and the horses and the mules be covered with sackcloth? “Even so,” he replies. 
For as when, at the decease of some rich man, the relatives clothe not only the men servants and maid 
servants, but the horses also with sackcloth, and give orders that they should follow the procession to the 
sepulchre, led by their grooms; thus signifying the greatness of the calamity, and inviting all to pity; thus 
also, indeed, when that city was about to be destroyed, even the irrational nature was enveloped in 
sackcloth, and subjected to the yoke of fasting. “It is not possible,” saith he, “that irrational creatures 
should learn the wrath of God by means of reason; let them be taught by means of fasting, that this stroke 
is of divine infliction. For if the city should be overturned, not only would it be one common sepulchre for 
us, the dwellers therein, but for these likewise. Inasmuch then as these would participate in the 
punishment, let them also do so in the fast.” But there was yet another thing which they aimed at in this 
act, which the prophets also are wont to do. For these, when they see some dreadful chastisement 
proceeding from heaven, and those who are to be punished without anything to say for themselves;— 
laden with shame,—unworthy of the least pardon or excuse:—not knowing what to do, nor from whence 
they may procure an advocacy for the condemned, they have recourse to the things irrational; and 
describing their death in tragical fashion, they make intercession by them, putting forward as a plea their 
pitiable and mournful destruction. When therefore, aforetime, famine had seized upon the Jews, and a 
great drought oppressed their country, and all things were being consumed, one of the prophets spoke 
thus, “The young heifers leaped in their stalls; the herds of oxen wept, because there was no pasture; all 
the cattle of the field looked upward to Thee, because the streams of waters were dried up.” Another 


prophet bewailing the evils of drought again speaks to this effect: “The hinds calved in the fields and 
forsook it, because there was no grass. The wild asses did stand in the forests; they snuffed up the wind 
like a dragon; their eyes did fail, because there was no grass.” Moreover, ye have heard Joel saying to-day, 
“Let the bridegroom go forth of his chamber, and the bride out of her closet;—the infants that suck the 
breast.” For what reason, I ask, does he call so immature an age to supplication? Is it not plainly for the 
very same reason? For since all who have arrived at the age of manhood, have inflamed and provoked 
God’s wrath, let the age, saith he, which is devoid of transgressions supplicate Him who is provoked. 


10. But, as I said before, we may see what it was that dissolved such inexorable wrath. Was it, forsooth, 
fasting only and sackcloth? We say not so; but the change of their whole life. Whence does this appear? 
From the very language of the prophet. For he who hath discoursed of the wrath of God, and of their 
fasting, himself too, when speaking of the reconciliation, and teaching us the cause of the reconciliation, 
speaks to this effect; “And God saw their works.” What kind of works? That they had fasted? That they had 
put on sackcloth? Nothing of the sort: but passing all these points in silence, he adds, “That they turned 
every one from their evil ways, and the Lord repented of the evil that He had said He would do unto 
them.” Seest thou, that fasting did not rescue from this danger, but it was the change of life, which 
rendered God propitious and kind to these barbarians? 


11. I have said these things, not that we may disparage fasting, but that we may honour fasting; for the 
honour of fasting consists not in abstinence from food, but in withdrawing from sinful practices; since he 
who limits his fasting only to an abstinence from meats, is one who especially disparages it. Dost thou 
fast? Give me proof of it by thy works! Is it said by what kind of works? If thou seest a poor man, take pity 
on him! If thou seest in enemy, be reconciled to him! If thou seest a friend gaining honour, envy him not! If 
thou seest a handsome woman, pass her by! For let not the mouth only fast, but also the eye, and the ear, 
and the feet, and the hands, and all the members of our bodies. Let the hands fast, by being pure from 
rapine and avarice. Let the feet fast, by ceasing from running to the unlawful spectacles. Let the eyes fast, 
being taught never to fix themselves rudely upon handsome countenances, or to busy themselves with 
strange beauties. For looking is the food of the eyes, but if this be such as is unlawful or forbidden, it mars 
the fast; and upsets the whole safety of the soul; but if it be lawful and safe, it adorns fasting. For it would 
be among things the most absurd to abstain from lawful food because of the fast, but with the eyes to 
touch even what is forbidden. Dost thou not eat flesh? Feed not upon lasciviousness by means of the eyes. 
Let the ear fast also. The fasting of the ear consists in refusing to receive evil speakings and calumnies. 
“Thou shalt not receive a false report,” it says. 


12. Let the mouth too fast from disgraceful speeches and railing. For what doth it profit if we abstain from 
birds and fishes; and yet bite and devour our brethren? The evil speaker eateth the flesh of his brother, 
and biteth the body of his neighbour. Because of this Paul utters the fearful saying, “If ye bite and devour 
one another, take heed that ye be not consumed one of another.” Thou hast not fixed thy teeth in the flesh, 
but thou hast fixed the slander in the soul, and inflicted the wound of evil suspicion; thou hast harmed, in 
a thousand ways, thyself and him, and many others, for in slandering a neighbour thou hast made him 
who listens to the slander worse; for should he be a wicked man, he becomes more careless when he finds 
a partner in his wickedness; and should he be a just man, he is lifted to arrogance, and puffed up; being 
led on by the sin of others to imagine great things concerning himself. Besides, thou hast struck at the 
common welfare of the Church; for all those who hear not only accuse the supposed sinner, but the 
reproach is fastened on the Christian community; neither dost thou hear the unbelievers saying, “Such a 
person is a fornicator, or a libertine;” but instead of the individual who hath sinned, they accuse all 
Christians. In addition to this, thou hast caused the glory of God to be blasphemed; for as His Name is 
glorified when we have good report, so when we sin, it is blasphemed and insulted! 


13. A fourth reason is, that thou hast disgraced him who is ill reported; and hast thus rendered him more 
shameless than he was, by placing him in a state of enmity and hostility. Fifthly, thou hast made thyself 
liable to chastisement and vengeance; by involving thyself in matters which in no way concerned thee. For 
let not any one tell me in reply, “Then I am an evil speaker when I speak falsely, but if I speak what is true, 
I cease to be so.” Although it be with truth thou speakest evil, this also is a crime. For that Pharisee spake 
evil of the Publican with truth; but nevertheless this availed him not. For was not the latter, I ask, a 
publican and a sinner? It is manifest to every one that he was a publican. But at the same time inasmuch 
as the Pharisee spoke ill of him, he departed from the temple with the loss of every advantage. Dost thou 
wish to correct a brother? Weep; pray unto God; taking him apart, admonish, counsel, entreat him! So 
also Paul did, “Lest,” saith he, “when I come again, my God will humble me among you, and I shall bewail 
many which have sinned already, and have not repented of the uncleanness and fornication and 
lasciviousness which they have committed.” Show thy charity towards the sinner. Persuade him that it is 
from care and anxiety for his welfare, and not from a wish to expose him, that thou puttest him in mind of 
his sin. Take hold of his feet; embrace him; be not ashamed, if thou truly desirest to cure him. Physicians 
too do things of this sort, oftentimes, when their patients are hard to please; by embraces and entreaties 
they at length persuade them to take a salutary medicine. Thus also do thou. Show the wound to the 
priest; that is the part of one who cares for him, and provides for him, and is anxious on his behalf. 


14. But not only do I now admonish the evil speakers; but those besides, who hear others ill spoken of, I 
exhort to stop up their ears, and to imitate the prophet who saith, “Whoso privily slandereth his 


neighbour, him will I punish.” Say to thy neighbour, “Hast thou any one to praise or highly to commend? I 
open my ears, to receive the fragrant oil; but if thou hast any evil to say, I block up the entrance to thy 
words,—for I am not to admit dung and dirt. What profit doth it afford me to learn that such a one is a bad 
man? The greatest injury indeed results from this, and the worst loss!” Say to him, “Let us be anxious 
about our own faults; how we may render up an account of our own transgressions; and exhibit this sort 
of curiosity and meddlesome activity respecting our own lives. What excuse or pardon shall we find; whilst 
we never even take into consideration our own affairs, but thus inquisitively pry into those of others!” And 
as it is mean and extremely disgraceful to peer into a house, and to observe what is within as one passes, 
so also to make inquisition into another man’s life is the last degree of illiberality. But what is yet more 
ridiculous is, that those who lead this sort of life, and are neglectful of their own affairs, when they have 
mentioned any of these secret matters, beseech and adjure him who has heard it, not to mention it more 
to any other person; thus making it plain that they have done an action which deserves censure. For if 
thou beseechest him to tell this to no other person, much more did it not become thee to tell these things 
first to him. The matter was safe while in thy possession; now, after betraying it, thou art grown anxious 
for its safety. If thou art desirous that it be not carried abroad to another, do not thyself tell it. But when 
thou hast betrayed the custody of the matter to another, thou doest what is superfluous and useless, in 
charging him, and putting him on oath for the safety of what has been spoken. 


15. “But it is sweet to slander.” Nay, it is sweet not to speak evil. For he that hath spoken evil is 
henceforth contentious; he is suspicious and he fears, repents, and gnaws his own tongue. Being timorous 
and trembling, lest at any time, what he said should be carried to others, and bring great peril, and 
useless and needless enmity, on the sayer. But he who keeps the matter to himself, will spend his days in 
safety, with much pleasantness. “Thou hast heard a word,” we read, “let it die with thee; and be bold; it 
will not burst thee.” What is the meaning of this? “let it die with thee?” Extinguish it; bury it; neither 
permit it to go forth, nor even to move at all; but, as the best course, be careful not to tolerate others in 
the practice of evil speaking. And should you perchance, at any time receive an impression from it, bury it, 
destroy what has been uttered, deliver it over to oblivion; in order that you may become like those who 
have not heard it; and spend the present life with much peace and security. Should the slanderers learn 
that we abhor them more than those do whom they accuse, they themselves will henceforth abandon this 
evil habit, and correct the sin; and will afterwards applaud, and proclaim us as those who were their 
saviours and benefactors. For, as to speak well, and to applaud, is the beginning of friendship, so to speak 
ill and to calumniate, has been the beginning and foundation of enmity, and hatred, and a thousand 
quarrels. From nothing else have our own affairs been more neglected, than from the habit of prying into 
and meddling with the concerns of others; for it is not possible for one who is given to evil speaking, and 
busying himself with other men’s lives, ever to look after his own life. His whole study being expended 
upon meddling with other men’s matters, all those which belong to himself must of necessity be left at 
hazard and neglected. For it is well if one who spends all his leisure on the anxious consideration of his 
own sins, and the judgment of them, can make any progress. But when thou art always busy about other 
men’s matters, when wilt thou pay any heed to thy own evils? 


16. Let us flee then, beloved, let us flee slander! knowing that it is the very gulph of Satan, and the place 
where he lurks with his snares. For in order that we may be careless of our own state, and may thus 
render our account heavier, the devil leads us into this custom. But more than this it is not only a very 
serious matter, that we shall hereafter have to give account of what we have spoken, but that we shall 
make our own offences the heavier by these means; depriving ourselves of all excuse. For he who scans 
with bitterness the conduct of others, can never obtain pardon for the sins committed by himself. For God 
will determine the sentence, not only from the nature of our transgressions, but from the judgment which 
thou hast passed upon others. Therefore He gave the admonition, “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” For 
the sin, of whatever kind, will not there appear any more such as it was when committed, but will receive 
a great and unpardonable addition from the judgment passed by thee upon thy fellow servants. For as he 
who is humane, and merciful, and forgiving, cuts away the greater mass of his sins, so he who is bitter, 
and cruel, and implacable, greatly increases the magnitude of his own offences. Let us then expel from 
our mouth all slander, knowing that if we do not abstain from it, though we might feed upon ashes, this 
austerity would avail us nothing. “For not that which entereth into, but that which cometh out of the 
mouth defileth the man.” If any one were to stir up a cesspool, when you were passing, say, would you not 
reproach and rate the man who did it? This then also do with respect to the slanderer. For the stirred 
cesspool does not so grossly offend the sense of those who smell that ill savour, as the stirring up other 
men’s sins, and the exposure of an impure life, offends and disturbs the soul of those who hear of it. 
Therefore let us abstain from evil speaking, from foul language, from blasphemy; and let us not speak ill 
of our neighbour, nor of God! 


17. For many of our evil speakers have run into such madness, as to lift up their own tongue from their 
fellow servants against their Master. But how great an evil this is, you may learn from the affairs in which 
we are now involved. A man is insulted, and, lo! we are all fearing and trembling, both those who were 
guilty of the insult, and those who are conscious of nothing of the kind! But God is insulted every day! 
Why do I say every day?—every hour rather, by the rich, by the poor, by those who are at ease, by the 
afflicted, by those who calumniate, and those who are calumniated, and yet no one ever hears a word of 
this! Therefore He has permitted our fellow servant to be insulted, in order that from the danger which 
has happened through this insult, thou mayest learn the benignity of the Lord! And notwithstanding that 


this is our first and only offence, we do not on that account expect to gain an excuse, or pardon. But we 
provoke God every day, and we show no signs of returning to Him, and yet He endures it with all long- 
suffering! Seest thou then how great the benignity of the Lord is? Yet, in this present outrage, those who 
had done amiss were taken and thrust into prison, and paid the penalty; nevertheless we are still in fear, 
for he who has been insulted has not as yet heard what has taken place, nor pronounced sentence, and we 
are all trembling. But God every day hears of the insults offered Him, and no one heeds it, although God is 
thus merciful and loving toward man. With Him it suffices only to acknowledge the sin, and so to cancel 
the accusation. But with man it is altogether the reverse. When those who have sinned confess, then they 
are punished the more; which indeed has happened in the present instance. And some have perished by 
the sword, some by fire; some given to wild beasts, and not men only, but children. And neither this 
immaturity of age, nor the tumult of the people, nor the circumstance that they were infuriated by demons 
when they perpetrated these deeds; nor that the exaction was thought to be intolerable; nor poverty, nor 
having offended in company with all; nor promising that they would never hereafter dare to repeat such 
deeds; nor anything else, could at all rescue them; but they were led away to the pit, without reprieve; 
armed soldiers conducting and guarding them on either side, lest any one should carry off the criminals; 
whilst mothers also followed afar off, seeing their children beheaded, but not daring to bewail their 
calamity; for terror conquered grief, and fear overcame nature! And just as when men beholding from the 
land those who are shipwrecked, are deeply distressed, but are not able to approach and to rescue the 
drowning, so too here, the mothers restrained through fear of the soldiers, as it were by so many waves, 
not only dared not go near to their children, and rescue them from condemnation, but were afraid even to 
shed tears? 


18. Assuredly ye gather from thence the mercy of God, how unspeakable, how boundless, how 
transcending all description! Here indeed the person who has been insulted is of the same nature; and 
only once in all his lifetime has experienced this; and then it was not done to his face; nor while he was 
present to see or hear it; and nevertheless, none of those who perpetrated these deeds obtained pardon. 
But with regard to God nothing of the kind can be said; for the interval between man and God, is so great, 
as no language can at all express; and throughout every day He is insulted, although present, and seeing 
and hearing it: and yet He sends not forth the lightning, nor commands the sea to overflow the land, and 
submerge all men; nor does He bid the earth to cleave asunder and swallow up all the contumelious; but 
He forbears, and suffers long, and still offers to pardon those who have insulted Him, if they only repent 
and promise to do these things no more! Truly now is the season to proclaim, “Who can utter the mighty 
acts of the Lord? who can show forth all His praise?” How many men have not only cast down, but also 
trodden under foot the images of God! For when thou throttlest a debtor, when thou strippest him, when 
thou draggest him away, thou tramplest under foot God’s image. Hear for a certainty Paul saying, that “a 
man ought not to cover his head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God.” And again, hear God 
Himself saying, “Let us make man in Our Image, after Our likeness.” But if thou sayest that man is not of 
the same substance as God,—what matters that? For neither was the brazen statue of the same substance 
as the Emperor; yet nevertheless, they who defied it paid the penalty. Thus also with regard to mankind, if 
men are not of the same substance as God, (as indeed they are not), still they have been called His image; 
and it were fitting they should receive honour on account of the appellation. But thou for the sake of a 
little gold dost trample them under foot, dost throttle them, and drag them away; and hast not to this day 
in any wise paid the penalty! 


19. May there be then speedily some favourable and propitious change! This certainly I foretell and 
testify, that although this cloud should pass away, and we yet remain in the same condition of listlessness, 
we Shall again have to suffer much heavier evils than those we are now dreading; for I do not so much 
fear the wrath of the Emperor, as your own listlessness. Surely it is not sufficient by way of apology that 
we supplicate two or three days, but it is necessary that we should make a change in our whole life, and 
that whilst abstaining from wickedness we should persevere continually in virtue. For as those who are 
sickly, unless they keep up a constant regimen, would find no advantage by their observing a two or three 
days’ discipline; so those who are in sin, if they do not exercise sobriety at all times, will find no benefit in 
two or three days’ amendment. For as it is said, that he who is washed, and is again afterwards polluted 
with the mire, hath gained nothing; so he who has repented for three days, and has again returned to his 
former state, has accomplished nothing. Let us not therefore, now act as we have always done hitherto. 
For many times, when we have been surprised by earthquakes, as well as famine and drought, after 
becoming more sober and gentle for three or four days, we did but return again to the former course. For 
this cause our present troubles have happened. But if we have not done so before; yet, now at least let us 
all persevere in the same piety; let us preserve the same meekness, that we may not again need another 
stroke. Was not God able to have prevented what has taken place? He did, however, permit it, that He 
might make those who despised Him more sober-minded, through dread of a fellow-servant! 


20. But let not any one say that many of the guilty escaped, and that many of the innocent incurred 
punishment. For I hear of numerous persons who frequently say this; not only in the case of the present 
sedition, but also in many other circumstances of this nature. What then should I reply to those who make 
such observations? Why, that if he who was captured was innocent of the present sedition, he had 
wrought some other transgression before this still more grievous, for which, not having afterwards 
repented, he has paid the penalty at the present time. For thus is the custom of God to deal with us. When 
we sin, He does not straightway visit the transgression, but lets it pass, giving us space for repentance, in 


order that we may be amended and converted. But if, because we have not paid the penalty, we suppose 
that the offence too is blotted out, and make light of it; then somewhere, where we think not of it, we are 
sure afterwards to be punished. And this takes place in order that, when we sin and are not punished, we 
may not be free from fear, unless we amend, knowing that we shall certainly fall into punishment where 
we do not expect it. So that if thou sinnest, beloved, and art not punished, do not grow presumptuous, but 
for this very cause be the more alarmed, knowing that it is an easy matter with God to recompense again 
when he pleases. For this reason then he hath not punished thee, that thou mightest receive space for 
repentance. Let us not therefore say, that such a person whilst innocent incurred punishment; and 
another whilst guilty escaped, for he who incurred it, being guiltless, as I observed, paid the punishment 
of other transgressions; and he who now escapes it, if he repents not, will be captured in another snare. If 
our minds are thus disposed, we shall never forget our own sins, but, always fearful and trembling lest we 
should have to pay the penalty, we shall readily recollect them. For nothing is so apt to bring sin to 
remembrance as punishment and chastisement. And this is shown by Joseph’s brethren. For when they 
had sold the just man, and thirteen years had passed away, suspecting they had fallen into punishment, 
and fearing for their lives, they remembered their sin, and said one to another, “We are verily guilty 
concerning our brother Joseph.” Seest thou, how fear brought their guilt to recollection? And yet when 
they were sinning they perceived it not, but when they were fearful of being punished, then they 
remembered it? Knowing, therefore, all these things, let us make a change and amendment of our lives; 
and let us think of religion and virtue, before we think of deliverance from the impending distress. 


21. And in the meanwhile I desire to fix three precepts in your mind, to the end that you may accomplish 
me these during the fast,—viz. to speak ill of no one; to hold no one for an enemy; and to expel from the 
mouth altogether the evil custom of oaths. And as when we hear that some money tax is imposed, each 
one going within, and calling his wife and children and servants, considers and consults with them how he 
may pay this tribute, so also let us do with respect to these spiritual precepts. Let every one when he has 
returned home call together his wife and children, and let him say, that a spiritual tribute was imposed 
this day: a tribute by which there will be some deliverance and removal of these evils; a tribute which 
does not make those who pay it poor, but richer; that is to say, to have no enemy, to speak evil of no man, 
and to swear not at all. Let us consider; let us think; let us resolve how we may fulfill these precepts. Let 
us exert every endeavour. Let us admonish each other. Let us correct each other, that we may not go to 
the other world as debtors, and then, needing to borrow of others, suffer the fate of the foolish virgins, 
and fall from immortal salvation. If we thus set our lives in order, I warrant you and promise, that from 
this there will be deliverance from the present calamity, and a removal of these dreadful ills; and what is 
greater than all, there will be the enjoyment of the good things to come. For it were fitting that I should 
commit to you the whole body of virtue; but I think it the best method of correction, to take the laws by 
parts, and reduce them to practice, and then to proceed to others. For as in a given field, the 
husbandman, digging it all up piecemeal, gradually comes to the end of his task; so we too if we make this 
rule for ourselves, in any wise to reduce to a correct practice these three precepts during the present 
Lent, and to commit them to the safe custody of good habit, we shall proceed with greater ease to the 
rest; and by this means arriving at the summit of spiritual wisdom, we shall both reap the fruit of a 
favourable hope in the present life; and in the life to come we shall stand before Christ with great 
confidence, and enjoy those unspeakable blessings; which, God grant, we may all be found worthy of, 
through the grace and loving kindness of Jesus Christ our Lord, with Whom be glory to the Father and the 
Holy Spirit forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY IV 


An exhortation to the people respecting fortitude and patience, from the examples of Job and the Three 
Children in Babylon. The Homily concludes with an address on the subject of abstaining from oaths. 


1. Blessed be God! who hath comforted your sorrowing souls, and stayed your agitated spirits! For that ye 
have received no small consolation is evident by the desire and readiness to listen which ye are now 
showing. For it is impossible that a soul in anguish, and oppressed with the cloud of despondency, should 
have power to hear with readiness anything that is spoken. But I see you are attending to us with much 
good will, and with an intense earnestness; and that you have shaken off gloomy thoughts, and put aside 
the sense of present distress, in your affectionate desire of listening. For this cause, I thank God heartily 
together with you, that the calamity has not overmatched your philosophy; nor fear relaxed your vigour; 
nor tribulation quenched your alacrity; nor danger dried up your zeal: nor the fear of men overcome the 
desire for God; nor the difficulty of the times overthrown your earnestness; nay, so far from overthrowing, 
it has strengthened it; so far from slackening, it has given it more intensity; so far from quenching, has 
kindled it the more. The forum is indeed empty, but the church is filled; the former supplies material for 
melancholy, the latter is an occasion of joy and spiritual gladness! When therefore, beloved, you betake 
yourself to the forum, and the sight of the solitude calls forth a groan, fly back to thy Mother, and 
straightway she will console thee with the multitude of her offspring and will show thee the chorus of the 
Brethren complete, and will drive away all thy despondency! For in the city we are as earnestly longing to 
see human beings, as those who inhabit the deserts; but when we take refuge in the church, we are 
straitened for room by the multitude. And as when the sea is in uproar, and rendered furious by the 
violent tempest, fear compels all to fly for refuge from without into the harbour; so also now, the waves of 
the forum, and the tempest of the city, drives together every one from all sides into the church, and by the 
bond of love knits the members close to one another. 


2. Let us then give thanks to God even for these things, that we have reaped so much fruit from the 
tribulation; that we have received so great an advantage from the trial. If there were no trial, there would 
be no crown; if there were no wrestlings, there would be no prize; if there were no lists marked out, there 
would be no honours; if there were no tribulation, there would be no rest; if there were no winter, there 
would be no summer. And this may be observed, not only amongst men, but even with the very seeds; for 
if, in that case, we expect the ear of corn to spring and flourish, there must be much rain, much gathering 
of the clouds, and much frost; and the time of sowing is also a rainy season. Since therefore the winter, a 
winter not of the elements, but of souls, has now set in, let us too sow in this winter that we may reap in 
the summer; let us sow tears, that we may reap gladness. This is not my word, it is a prophetic promise, 
“They who sow in tears, shall reap in joy.” The rain which cometh down, doth not so make the seeds to 
sprout and grow, as the shower of falling tears maketh the seed of godliness to spring up and flourish. 
This it is that cleanseth the soul; watereth the mind, and causeth the growing germ of doctrine to push 
rapidly forwards. For this reason also, it is needful to plough up a deep furrow. This the Prophet signified 
when he spoke thus, “Break up your fallow ground, and sow not among thorns.” Therefore, as when he 
who has set the plough on the field, turns up the earth from below, preparing beforehand a safe lodgment 
for the seeds, in order that they may not lie dispersed over the surface, but may be hidden in the very 
womb of the earth, and deposit their roots in safety: so also it is our business to act; and making use of the 
plough of tribulation to break up the depth of the heart. For another Prophet admonishes of this, when he 
says, “Rend your hearts and not your garments.” Let us then rend our hearts, that if any evil plant, any 
treacherous thought be present in us, we may tear it up by the roots, and provide a pure soil for the seeds 
of godliness. For if we do not now break up the fallow ground; if we do not now sow; if we do not now 
water it with tears, whilst it is a time of tribulation and fasting, when shall we ever be brought to 
compunction? Will it be when we are at ease, and in luxury? But this is impossible. For ease and luxury 
generally lead to indolence, just as tribulation leads back again to diligence; and restores to itself the 
mind that had wandered abroad, and been dreaming after a multitude of objects. 


3. Let us not then grieve on account of this despondency, but even give thanks to God, for great is the gain 
that comes of tribulation. The husbandman, when he has sown the seed he had gathered with so much 
labour, prays that a shower may come; and the ignorant man, looking on, will be surprised at all that takes 
place; and perhaps say to himself, “what can this man be doing? He is scattering what he has collected; 
and not only scattering, but he is also mixing it up in the earth with much industry, so that it will be no 
easy matter for him to collect these together again; and besides mixing them with the earth, he is 
moreover desiring a heavy rain, so that all he has cast therein will rot, and become mire.” Such a person 
is also terrified when he observes the thunders bursting through the clouds, and the lightnings striking 
downwards. But not so the farmer. He is glad and rejoices whilst beholding the heavy rain. For he does 
not regard what is present, but awaits the future. He does not attend to the thunderings, but is reckoning 
the number of his sheaves. He thinks not of the decaying seed, but of the flourishing ears of corn; not of 
the tedious rain, but of the delightful dust of the threshing floor. Thus indeed, also, should we regard, not 
our present tribulation, nor the pain of it, but the benefit that may arise from it—the fruit that it will bring 
forth. Let us wait for the sheaves of the threshing floor; for if we be sober, we shall be able to collect much 
fruit from the present time, and to fill the granaries of our minds. If we be sober, we shall not only be far 
from taking any harm from this trouble, but we shall also reap innumerable benefits. But should we be 


slothful, even tranquillity will destroy us! Either of these things is injurious to him who takes no heed; but 
they both profit him who lives with strictness. And even as gold if it be covered with water, still shows its 
own proper beauty, and although it should fall into the furnace, would again come forth brighter than 
before; but on the other hand, should clay or grass be mixed with water, the one dissolves and the other 
corrupts; and should they fall into the fire, the one is parched and the other is burnt up; so also in truth it 
is with the just man and the sinner! For should the former enjoy repose, he remains illustrious, even as 
gold is when immersed in water; and though he falls into trial, he becomes the more illustrious, like gold 
when subjected to the test of fire; but the sinner, if he obtains rest, is enervated and corrupted like the 
grass and the clay, when they come in contact with water; and should he undergo trial, he is burnt up and 
destroyed, in the same way as the grass and the clay are by the action of fire! 


4. Let us not then be out of heart for the present evils; for if thou hast any sins remaining, they will 
disappear, and easily be burnt up by the tribulation; but if thou possessest virtue, thou wilt become 
thereby more illustrious and distinguished; for if thou art continually vigilant and sober, thou wilt be 
superior to all injury. For it is not the nature of the trials, but the listlessness of those who are tried, that is 
apt to cause their overthrow. So that if thou desirest to rejoice, and to enjoy ease and pleasure, seek 
neither for pleasure nor ease, but seek for a soul full of patience, and one that is able to manifest 
fortitude; since if thou hast not this, not only will trial put thee to shame, but repose will destroy and 
overthrow thee yet more signally. For to prove that it is not the attack of evils, but the listlessness of the 
mind which subverts our salvation, hear what Christ saith: “Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which built his house upon a rock; and the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell not, for it was 
founded upon a rock.” And again: “Every one who heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, 
shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his house upon the sand; and the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell, and great was the fall of it.” Do you 
perceive that it was not the attack of these trials that produced the overthrow, but the folly of the 
builders? For there was rain there, and there was rain here; there were floods there, and there were 
floods here; here the beating of winds, and there again the same. The one man built a house, and the 
other built a house. The building was the same; the trials were the same; but the end was not the same; 
because there was not the same foundation. For the folly of the builder, not the nature of the trials, caused 
the fall of the building; otherwise the house that was founded upon the rock should have fallen, whereas 
nothing of that kind befell it. But do not suppose that these things were spoken merely of a house; for the 
discourse relates to a soul, giving proof by its works that it hears the divine word, or rejects it. Thus Job 
builded up his soul. The rain descended;—for the fire fell from heaven and devoured all his flocks; the 
floods came;—the frequent,—the constant,—the successive messengers of his calamities, telling him of the 
destruction of his herds—of his camels—of his children. The winds blew,—the bitter words of his wife: 
—”Curse God,” she said, “and die.” Yet the house fell not: the soul was not supplanted: the just man did 
not blaspheme; but even gave thanks thus, saying, “The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away. As it 
pleased the Lord, so is it come to pass.” Seest thou that not the nature of the trials, but the negligence of 
the indolent, is wont to cause the overthrow? since tribulation makes the strong man stronger. Who saith 
this? It is the man who lived in tribulation, the blessed Paul; he speaks thus: “Tribulation worketh 
patience, and patience probation, and probation hope.” And even as the violence of the wind, when it 
rushes upon strong trees, and sways them in all directions, does not root them up, but renders them still 
firmer and stronger by these attacks; so the soul that is holy, and lives in a religious state, is not 
supplanted by the inroads of trial and tribulation, but stimulated thereby to more patience; even as the 
blessed Job, whom they made more illustrious and honourable. 


5. At the present time then, a man is angry with us, a man of like passions, and of like soul, and we are 
afraid: but in the case of Job it was an evil and malignant demon who was angry; nay, he was not simply 
angry, but set in motion all sorts of machinations, and brought forward every stratagem; and yet even with 
all he could not conquer the fortitude of the just man. But here is a man, who is at one time angry, at 
another time is reconciled; and we are nevertheless dead with fear. On that occasion it was a devil that 
waged war, who is never reconciled to human nature, but has engaged in a war without treaty, and a 
battle without truce against our race; yet nevertheless, the just man laughed his darts to scorn. What 
apology then, or what pardon can be ours, if we cannot sustain a human trial; we who are taught such 
spiritual wisdom under grace; when this man before grace, and before the Old Testament, endured this 
most grievous war so nobly! These things, beloved, we should therefore always discourse of with one 
another; and by words of this kind encourage ourselves. For ye are witnesses, and your conscience is a 
witness how much gain we have already received from this trial! The dissolute man hath now become 
sober; the bold man meek; the slothful man active. They who never at any time saw a church, but 
constantly spent their time at the theatre, now remain in the church the whole day long. Tell me then, 
dost thou grieve on this account, that God hath made thee earnest through fear; that He hath led thee by 
tribulation to a sense of thine own safety? But is thy conscience pained? Yea, is thy mind pierced every 
day as with a dart, expecting death, and the greatest wrath? Nevertheless, from thence too we shall gain 
a great advance toward virtue, if our piety is made more earnest by means of the distress. For God is able 
to free you from all these evils this day. But not until He sees that you are purified; not until He sees that a 
conversion has taken place, and a repentance firm and unshaken, will He entirely remove the tribulation. 
The goldsmith, until he perceives the gold well refined, will not draw it out from the furnace; and even so 
God will not take away this cloud before He hath thoroughly amended us. For He Himself who hath 


permitted this trial, knows the time for removing it. So it is also with one who plays the harp; he neither 
overstrains the string, lest he break it, nor relaxes it too much, lest he mar the consonance of its harmony. 
Thus does God act. He neither places our souls in a state of constant repose, nor of lengthened 
tribulation; making use of both these at His discretion; for he neither suffers us to enjoy continual repose, 
lest we should grow listless, nor on the other hand does he permit us to be in constant tribulation, lest we 
sink under it, and become desperate. 


6. Let us then leave to Him the time for the removal of our evils; let us only pray; let us live in piety: for 
this is our work, to turn to virtue; but to set us free from these evils is God’s work! For indeed He is more 
desirous to quench this fire than thou who art tried by it: but He is waiting for thy salvation. As tribulation 
then came of rest, so also after tribulation, rest must be expected. For neither is it always winter, nor 
always summer; neither are there always waves, nor always a calm; neither always night, nor always day. 
Thus tribulation is not perpetual, but there will be also repose; only in our tribulation, let us give thanks to 
God always. For the three youths were cast into the furnace, and did not even for this forget their piety; 
neither did the flames affright them, but more earnestly than men sitting in a chamber, and suffering 
nothing to alarm them, did they, whilst encircled by the fire, send up to heaven those sacred prayers— 
therefore the fire became a wall unto them, and the flame a robe; and the furnace was a fountain; and 
whereas it received them bound, it restored them free. It received bodies that were mortal, but abstained 
from them as if they had been immortal! It knew their nature, yet it reverenced their piety! The tyrant 
bound their feet, and their feet bound the operation of the fire! O marvellous thing! The flame loosed 
those who were bound, and was itself afterwards bound by those who had been in bonds; for the piety of 
the youths changed the nature of things; or rather it did not change the nature, but, what was far more 
wonderful, it stayed the operation of them, even whilst their nature remained. For it did not quench the 
fire, but though burning, made it powerless. And it was truly marvellous and unaccountable, that this not 
only happened with respect to the bodies of these saints, but also with respect to their garments, and 
their shoes. And as it was in the case of the Apostles, the garments of Paul expelled diseases and demons, 
and the shadow of Peter put death to flight; so indeed also in this case, the shoes of these youths 
extinguished the power of the fire. 


7. | know not how I should speak, for the wonder surpasses all description! The force of the fire was both 
quenched and not quenched: for whilst it came in contact with the bodies of these saints, it was quenched; 
but when it was needful to burst their bonds, it was not quenched; wherefore it broke their bonds, but 
touched not their ancles. Do you see how very near it was? Yet the fire was not deceived, and dared not 
penetrate within the bonds. The tyrant bound, and the flame set loose; that thou mightest learn at once 
the fierceness of the barbarian, and the submissiveness of the element. For what reason did he bind, when 
he was about to cast into the fire? In order that the miracle might be the greater; that the sign might be 
the more unaccountable; that thou mayest not suppose that the things seen were an optical delusion. For 
if that fire had been no fire, it would not have consumed the bands; and what is much more, it would not 
have seized upon the soldiers who were placed without the furnace; but as the case was, it showed its 
power upon those without; but towards those within, its submissiveness. But observe, I pray, in 
everything, how the devil by the very same means with which he fights with the servants of God, pulls 
down his own power; not intentionally, but because the wisdom and abundant contrivance of God turns all 
his weapons and devices upon his own head; which assuredly happened on that occasion. For the devil at 
that time inspiring the tyrant, neither suffered the heads of the saints to be cut off with the sword, nor 
that they should be delivered to wild beasts, nor punished in any such manner; but that they should be 
thrown into the fire; to the end that not even any relics of these saints should remain, their bodies being 
altogether consumed, and their ashes being mingled with the ashes of the fagots. But God accordingly 
employed this very circumstance for the taking away of impiety. And how? I will tell you. Fire is accounted 
by the Persians to be a god; and the barbarians, who inhabit that country even now honour it with much 
worship. God, therefore, being desirous to pull up by the roots the material of impiety, permitted the 
punishment to take this form, in order that He might give the victory to His servants before the eyes of all 
these fire-worshippers; persuading them by the plain fact, that the gods of the Gentiles are in dread not of 
God only, but even of the servants of God. 


8. Consider, moreover, how the crown of this victory was woven by the adversaries, and the enemies 
themselves were made witnesses of this trophy. For “Nebuchadnezzar,” it says, “sent to gather together 
the princes, the governors, and the captains, the judges, the sheriffs, and all the rulers of the provinces, to 
come to the dedication of the image, and they were all gathered together.” The enemy prepares the 
theatre, and he himself collects together the spectators, and prepares the lists; a theatre too, not of 
chance persons, or of some private individuals, but of all those who were honourable and in authority, to 
the end that their testimony may be worthy of credit with the multitude. They had come summoned for 
one thing; but they all departed having beheld another thing. They came in order to worship the image; 
and they departed, having derided the image, and struck with wonder at the power of God, through the 
signs which had taken place with respect to these young men. And observe, where the field for this 
display was spread out. No city, nor select enclosure furnished room for this theatre of the whole world, 
but smooth and naked plains. For in the plain of Dura, outside the city, he set up the image, and the herald 
came and cried, “To you it is commanded, O people, nations, and languages, that at what time ye hear the 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music, ye fall down and 
worship the golden image;” (for a fall indeed it was to worship the idol) “and whoso falleth not down, and 


worshippeth, shall the same hour be cast into the midst of a burning fiery furnace.” Seest thou how 
difficult these struggles are made; how irresistible the snare; and how deep the gulph, and a precipice on 
either hand? But be not afraid. In whatever degree the enemy increases his machinations, so much the 
more does he display the courage of the young men. For this reason is there this symphony of so many 
musicians; for this reason the burning furnace; in order that both pleasure, and fear, may besiege the 
souls of those present. Is there any one of harsh and unyielding character among them? “Let the melody 
of every kind of music,” saith he, “enchant and soften him.” But is he superior to this artifice, “let the 
sight of the flame affright and astound him.” Thus was fear as well as pleasure present; the one entering 
to assault the soul by the ears, the other by the eyes. But the noble character of these youths was not by 
any such means to be conquered; but even as, when they fell into the fire, they mastered the flames, even 
so they derided all desire and all fear. For it was for them the devil had prepared all these things 
beforehand. For he had no doubts of his own subjects, but was exceedingly confident that no one would 
resist the royal mandate. But when all fell down, and were subdued, then the youths alone are led into the 
midst; in order that from this too the conquest may become the more illustrious, they alone conquering 
and being proclaimed victors among so vast a multitude. For this would not have been so surprising if 
they had acted courageously at the first, when as yet no one had been overthrown. But the greatest, and 
most astonishing fact was, that the multitude of those who fell down, neither affrighted, nor enfeebled 
them. They did not say to themselves any such things as many are ofttimes wont to say; “If we were the 
first, and the only persons to worship the image, this would have been a sin: but if we do this with so 
many myriads, who will not make allowance? who will not think us worthy of defence?” nothing of that 
sort did they say or think, when they beheld the prostrate forms of so many tyrants. Consider thou also 
with me the wickedness of those who were their accusers, and how maliciously and bitterly they brought 
the accusation! “There are,” say they, “certain Jews whom thou hast set up over the works of the province 
of Babylon.” They did not merely make mention of the nation, but they also bring to mind their honourable 
condition, that they may inflame the wrath of the king; almost as if they had said, “These slaves, these 
captives, who are without a city, thou hast made rulers over us. But they shew contempt for such honour, 
and treat insolently him who has given them this honour!” Therefore they say this; “The Jews whom thou 
hast set over the works of the province of Babylon, obey not thy decree, nor serve thy gods.” The 
accusation becomes their greatest praise; and the crimes imputed, their encomium; a testimony indeed 
that is indubitable, since their enemies bring it forward. What then does the king? He commands that they 
should be brought into the midst, so that he may affright them in every way. But nothing dismayed them, 
neither the wrath of the king, nor their being left alone in the midst of so many, nor the sight of the fire, 
nor the sound of the trumpet, nor the whole multitude looking fire at them; for deriding all these things, 
as if they were about to be cast into a cool fountain of water, they entered the furnace uttering that 
blessed sentence, “We will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which thou hast set up.” 


9. I have not referred to this history without reason, but that ye may learn that whether it be the wrath of 
a king, or the violence of soldiers, or the envy of enemies, or captivity, or destitution, or fire, or furnace, or 
ten thousand terrors, nothing will avail to put to shame or terrify a righteous man. For if where the king 
was godless the youths were not dismayed at the tyrant’s wrath, how much more ought we to be 
confident, having an emperor who is humane and merciful, and to express thankfulness to God for this 
tribulation, knowing from what has now been said, that tribulations render men more illustrious both in 
the presence of God and of man, if they know how to bear them with fortitude! For indeed if these had not 
been made slaves, we should not have known their freedom! If they had not been captives, we should not 
have learned their nobility of soul! If they had not been exiles from their country below, we should not 
have known the excellency of their citizenship above! If the earthly king had not been angry with them, 
we should not have known the favour with which they were regarded by the heavenly King! 


10. Thou too then, if thou hast Him for thy Friend, be not despairing, although thou fallest into the 
furnace: and in like manner if He be angry, think not thou art safe though thou be in Paradise. For Adam 
indeed was in Paradise, yet, when he had provoked God, Paradise profited him nothing. These youths 
were in the furnace; yet, since they were approved, the furnace injured them not at all. Adam was in 
Paradise, but when he was supine, he was supplanted! Job sat down on the dunghill, yet, since he was 
vigilant he prevailed! Yet how much better was Paradise than a dunghill! still the excellency of the place 
benefitted in no degree the inhabitant; forasmuch as he had betrayed himself; as likewise indeed the 
vileness of the place did to one no injury, who was fortified on every side with virtue. As to ourselves then, 
let us fortify our souls; for if the loss of wealth should threaten us, or even death, and yet no one can rob 
us of our religion, we are the happiest of men, Christ commended this when he said, “Be ye wise as 
serpents.” For just as he exposes the whole body in order that he may save the head, so also do thou. 
Although it should be necessary to expose wealth, or the body, or the present life, or all things, for the 
purpose of preserving thy religion; be not cast down! For if thou depart hence in possession of that, God 
will restore to thee all things with more abundant splendour, and will raise again thy body with greater 
glory; and instead of riches, there will be the good things that surpass all power of description. Did not 
Job sit naked on a dunghill, sustaining a life more grievous than ten thousand deaths? Yet since he did not 
cast away his piety, all his former things came back to him in greater abundance, soundness and beauty of 
body; his full band of children; his possessions; and what was greater than all, the splendid crown of his 
patience. For as it happens with trees, should any one pluck away the fruit and the leaves together; should 
he even cut off all the branches letting the root only remain; the tree will rise again entire, with greater 
beauty, so indeed is it also with us. If the root of piety remain, although wealth be taken away, although 


the body destroyed, all things again revert to us with greater glory than before. Casting away therefore all 
anxiety and superfluous care, let us return to ourselves; and let us adorn the body and the soul with the 
ornament of virtue; converting our bodily members into instruments of righteousness and not instruments 
of sin. 


11. And first of all, let us discipline our tongue to be the minister of the grace of the Spirit, expelling from 
the mouth all virulence and malignity, and the practice of using disgraceful words. For it is in our power to 
make each one of our members an instrument of wickedness, or of righteousness. Hear then how men 
make the tongue an instrument, some of sin, others of righteousness! “Their tongue is a sharp sword.” But 
another speaks thus of his own tongue: “My tongue is the pen of a ready writer.” The former wrought 
destruction; the latter wrote the divine law. Thus was one a sword, the other a pen, not according to its 
own nature, but according to the choice of those who employed it. For the nature of this tongue and of 
that was the same, but the operation was not the same. And again, as to the mouth likewise, we may see 
this same thing. For these had a mouth full of filth and of wickedness, therefore against such it is said by 
way of accusation, “Their mouth is full of cursing and bitterness;” not such was his, but “My mouth shall 
speak of wisdom, and the meditation of my heart shall be of understanding.” Again, there were others who 
had their hands full of iniquity, and accusing these he said, “Iniquities are in their hands, and their right 
hand is filled with gifts.” But he himself had hands practised in nothing but in being stretched out towards 
heaven. Therefore he said of these too, “The lifting up of my hands (let it be) an evening sacrifice.” The 
same may also be perceived with reference to the heart; for their heart indeed was foolish, but this man’s 
was true; hence he speaks of them thus, “Their heart is vain;” but of his own, “My heart is inditing of a 
good matter.” And as to the ear, one may see that the case is the same; for some have a sense of hearing 
like that of beasts, which is not to be charmed or moved to pity; and reproaching such the Psalmist says, 
“They are like the deaf adder, that stoppeth her ears.” But his ear was the receptacle of the divine words, 
and this he again makes manifest, when he says, “I will incline mine ear to a parable, I will open my dark 
speech upon the harp.” 


12. Knowing these things then, let us fortify ourselves with virtue on all sides, and thus we shall avert the 
wrath of God, and let us make the members of the body instruments of righteousness; and let us discipline 
eyes, and mouth, and hands, and feet, and heart, and tongue, and the whole body, to be employed only in 
the service of virtue. And let us remember those three precepts, of which I discoursed to your Charity, 
exhorting you to consider no one as an enemy, nor to speak evil of any one of those who have aggrieved 
you; and to expel from your mouth the evil custom of oaths. And with respect to the two former precepts, 
we will discourse to you on another occasion; but we shall speak to you during the whole of the present 
week respecting oaths; thus beginning with the easier precept. For it is no labour at all to overcome the 
habit of swearing, if we would but apply a little endeavour, by reminding each other; by advising; by 
observing; and by requiring those who thus forget themselves, to render an account, and to pay the 
penalty. For what advantage shall we gain by abstinence from meats, if we do not also expel the evil habits 
of the soul? Lo, we have spent the whole of this day fasting; and in the evening we shall spread a table, 
not such as we did on yester-eve, but one of an altered and more solemn kind. Can any one of us then say 
that he has changed his life too this day; that he has altered his ill custom, as well as his food? Truly, I 
suppose not! Of what advantage then is our fasting? Wherefore I exhort, and I will not cease to exhort, 
that undertaking each precept separately, you should spend two or three days in the attainment of it; and 
just as there are some who rival one another in fasting, and shew a marvellous emulation in it; (some 
indeed who spend two whole days without food; and others who, rejecting from their tables not only the 
use of wine, and of oil, but of every dish, and taking only bread and water, persevere in this practice 
during the whole of Lent); so, indeed, let us also contend mutually with one another in abolishing the 
frequency of oaths. For this is more useful than any fasting; this is more profitable than any austerity. And 
this same care which we display in abstaining from food, let us exhibit with respect to abstinence from 
oaths; since we shall be chargeable with the reproach of extreme folly, while we regard not things that are 
forbidden, and expend all our care upon things indifferent; for to eat is not forbidden, but to swear is 
forbidden; we, however, abstaining from those things that are permitted, daringly venture upon those 
things that are forbidden! On this account I beseech your Charity to make some change, and to let the 
beginning of it be visible from this day. For if we spend the whole of the present fast with such zeal, 
having in this week attained the practice of not swearing at all; and in the following having extinguished 
wrath; and in that which succeeds it, having pulled up evil-speaking by the roots; and after that, having 
amended what yet remains; thus going forward in our course, we shall come by little and little to the very 
summit of virtue; and we shall escape the present danger; and shall make God propitious; and the 
multitude will come back again to our city; and we shall teach the fugitives that we are to place our hopes 
of safety neither in security of place, nor in flight and retirement; but in piety of soul, and in virtue of 
manners. And thus shall we obtain the good things of this and of the future life; which, God grant! we may 
all be found worthy of, by the grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom and with 
whom be glory to the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, now and for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY V 


The exhortation of the last Homily is continued in this. The people are exhorted to bear with fortitude the 
impending wrath of the Emperor. The cases of Job and the Ninevites are referred to as examples. It is 


shewn that men ought not to fear death, but sin. What it is to die miserably is explained; and the Homily 
concludes with an earnest dissuasive against the use of oaths. 


1. The discourse concerning the three young men, and the Babylonian furnace, did, as it would seem, 
yesterday give no small comfort to your Charity; and still more the example in the case of Job, and that 
dunghill more to be venerated than any kingly throne. For from seeing a royal throne no advantage results 
to the spectators, but only a temporary pleasure, which has no profit; but from the sight of Job’s dunghill, 
one may derive every kind of benefit, yea, much divine wisdom and consolation, in order to patience. 
Therefore to this day many undertake a long pilgrimage, even across the sea, hastening from the 
extremities of the earth, as far as Arabia, that they may see that dunghill; and having beheld it, may kiss 
the land, which contained the wrestling-ground of such a victor, and received the blood that was more 
precious than all gold! For the purple shines not so brilliantly, as did that body when dyed not in another’s 
blood, but in its own! Even those very wounds were more precious than all manner of jewels! For the 
nature of pearls is of no help to our life; nor do they satisfy any necessary want on the part of those who 
have them. But those wounds are a consolation for all sadness; and that thou mayest learn this to be the 
truth, suppose any one were to lose a beloved and only son. Shew him ten thousand pearls, and you will 
not console his grief, or lighten his anguish; but recall to his mind the wounds of Job, and thou wouldest 
easily be able to minister comfort by speaking thus: “Why sorrowest thou, O man? Thou hast lost one son; 
but that blessed man, after he had been bereaved of the whole family of his children, both received a 
plague in his own flesh, and sat down naked upon the dunghill, streaming with gore from every part, and 
his flesh gradually wasting away; even he who was just, and true, so devout a man, who stained from 
every evil deed, and had even God for a witness to his virtue.” By speaking thus thou wouldest extinguish 
all the sufferer’s sadness, and remove all his distress. Thus the wounds of the just man become more 
useful than pearls! 


2. Figure to yourselves then this wrestler; and imagine that you see that dunghill, and himself sitting in 
the midst of it! That golden statue! set with gems! I know not how to express it: for I am unable to find 
any material so precious as to compare it with that body stained with blood! So far above every substance, 
however costly, was the nature of that flesh, beyond all comparison more precious, and those wounds 
more splendid than the sun’s beams; for these illumine the eyes of the body; but those enlighten the eyes 
of the mind! those struck the devil with utter blindness! Therefore it was, that after that blow, he started 
back and appeared no more. And do thou, O beloved, learn thence too what advantage there is in 
tribulation! For when the just man was rich, and enjoyed ease, he had the means of accusing him. 
However falsely, yet still he had it in his power to say, “Doth Job serve thee for nought?” But after he had 
stripped him and made him poor, he dared not even open his mouth any more. When he was wealthy, he 
prepared to wrestle with him, and threatened to overthrow him; but when he had made him poor, and 
taken away all he had, and thrown him into the deepest distress, then he started back. When indeed his 
body was sound, he lifted up his hands against him, but when he had battered his flesh, then he fled,— 
defeated! Seest thou how to the vigilant, poverty is much better and more beneficial than riches; and 
infirmity and sickness, than health; and trial, than tranquillity; inasmuch as it makes the combatants more 
illustrious and vigorous? 


3. Who hath seen or heard of such an astonishing contest? The fighters in worldly contests, when they 
have battered the heads of their adversaries, are then victorious, and are crowned! But this adversary, 
when he had battered the body of the just man, perforating it with ulcers of every kind, and had reduced 
him to great weakness, was then conquered, and drew back. Even when he had pierced his ribs in every 
direction, he was no gainer thereby; for he spoiled him not of his hidden treasure, but he made him more 
conspicuous to us; and through that piercing he gave to all the privilege to look into his interior, and to 
discern completely the whole of his wealth! When he expected to prevail, then he withdrew with much 
ignominy, and never again uttered a syllable! What is the matter, O devil? For what cause withdrawest 
thou? Was not everything done that thou chosest? Hast thou not taken away his flocks, his herds, his 
droves of horses and of mules? Hast thou not also destroyed his troop of children? and battered his flesh 
to pieces. For what reason withdrawest thou? “Because,” saith he, “every thing I chose is come to pass, 
and yet that which I most desired should come to pass, and for which I did all those things, is not come to 
pass; he hath not blasphemed! For it was in order to this, continues he, that I was doing all those things; 
and as this is not come to pass, I am no gainer by having deprived him of his wealth; or by the destruction 
of his children; or by the plague inflicted upon his body; but the reverse of what I purposed hath come to 
pass; I have made my enemy more illustrious; I have added lustre to his reputation.” Perceivest thou, O 
beloved, how great was the reward of tribulation? His body was fair and sound before, but it became more 
venerable, when pierced through and through by these wounds! And thus wool, fair as it is before the 
dyeing, when it becomes purple, takes an indescribable beauty, and an additional grace. But if he had not 
stripped him, we should not have known the good condition of the victor; if he had not pierced the body 
with ulcers, the rays within would not have shone forth. If he had not made him sit down upon a dunghill, 
we should not have known his wealth. For a king sitting on a throne is not so illustrious, as this man was 
notable and conspicuous, whilst sitting upon his dunghill! For after the royal throne, comes death; but 
after that dunghill, the kingdom of heaven! 


4. Collecting then all these reasons, let us raise ourselves from the dejection which oppresses us. For I 
have laid these histories before you, not that ye may applaud what is spoken, but that ye may imitate the 


virtue and the patience of such noble men; that ye may learn from the very facts, that there is nothing of 
human ills to be dreaded, save sin only; neither poverty, nor disease, nor insult, nor malicious treatment, 
nor ignominy, nor death, which is accounted the worst of all evils. To those who love spiritual wisdom, 
such things are only the names of calamities; names which have no substantial reality. But the true 
calamity consists in offending God, and in doing aught which is displeasing to Him. For tell me, what is 
there in death which is terrible? Is it because it transports thee more quickly to the peaceful haven, and to 
that life which is free from tumult? Although man should not put thee to death, will not the very law of 
nature, at length stealing upon thee, separate the body from the soul; and if this event which we fear does 
not happen now, it will happen shortly. 


5. I speak thus, not anticipating any dread or melancholy event: God forbid! But because I am ashamed 
for those who are afraid of death. Tell me, whilst expecting such good things as “eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, nor have entered the heart of man,” dost thou demur about this enjoyment, and art negligent 
and slothful; and not only slothful, but fearful and trembling? And is it not shameful that thou art 
distressed on account of death, whereas Paul groaned on account of the present life, and writing to the 
Romans said, “The creation groaneth together, and ourselves also which have the first fruits of the Spirit 
do groan.” And he spoke thus, not as condemning the things present, but longing for the things to come. 
“T have tasted,” saith he, “of the grace, and I do not willingly put up with the delay. I have the first fruits of 
the Spirit, and I press on towards the whole. I have ascended to the third heaven; I have seen that glory 
which is unutterable; I have beheld the shining palaces; I have learnt what joys I am deprived of, while I 
linger here, and therefore do I groan.” For suppose any one had conducted thee into princely halls, and 
shewn thee the gold everywhere glittering on the walls, and all the rest of the glorious show; if from 
thence he had led thee back afterward to a poor man’s hut, and promised that in a short time he would 
bring thee back to those palaces, and would there give thee a perpetual mansion; tell me, wouldest thou 
not indeed languish with desire, and feel impatient, even at these few days? Thus think then of heaven, 
and of earth, and groan with Paul, not because of death, but because of the present life! 


6. But grant me, saith one, to be like Paul, and I shall never be afraid of death. Why, what is it that forbids 
thee, O man, to become like Paul? Was he not a poor man? Was he not a tent maker? Was he not a man of 
humble position? For if he had been rich and high born, the poor, when called upon to imitate his zeal, 
would have had their poverty to plead; but now thou canst say nothing of this sort. For this man was one 
who exercised a manual art, and supported himself too by his daily labours. And thou, indeed, from the 
first hast inherited true religion from thy fathers; and from thy earliest age hast been nourished in the 
study of the sacred writings; but he was “a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious,” and ravaged the 
Church! Nevertheless, he so changed all at once, as to surpass all in the vehemence of his zeal, and he 
cries out, saying, “Be ye imitators of me, even as I also am of Christ.” He imitated the Lord; and wilt not 
thou who hast been educated in piety from the first, imitate a fellow-servant; one who by conversion was 
brought to the faith at a later period of life? Knowest thou not, that they who are in sins are dead whilst 
they live; and that they who live in righteousness, although they be dead, yet they live? And this is not my 
word. It is the declaration of Christ speaking to Martha, “He that believeth in me though he were dead yet 
shall he live.” Is our doctrine, indeed, a fable? If thou art a Christian, believe in Christ; if thou believest in 
Christ, shew me thy faith by thy works. But how mayest thou shew this? By thy contempt of death: for in 
this we differ from the unbelievers. They may well fear death; since they have no hope of a resurrection. 
But thou, who art travelling toward better things, and hast the opportunity of meditating on the hope of 
the future; what excuse hast thou, if whilst assured of a resurrection, thou are yet at the same time as 
fearful of death, as those who believe not the resurrection? 


7. But I have no fear of death, says one, nor of the act of dying, but of a miserable death, of being 
beheaded. Did John then, I ask, die miserably? for he was beheaded. Or did Stephen die miserably? for he 
was stoned; and all the martyrs have thus died wretchedly, according to this objection: since some have 
ended their lives by fire; and others by the sword; and some cast into the ocean; others down a precipice; 
and others into the jaws of wild beasts, have so come by their death. To die basely, O man, is not to come 
to one’s end by a violent death, but to die in sin! Hear, at least, the prophet moralising on this very matter, 
and saying, “The death of sinners is evil.” He does not say that a violent death is evil; but what then? “The 
death of sinners is evil.” And justly so; for after the departure from this life, there is an intolerable 
punishment; undying vengeance, the envenomed worm; the fire unquenchable, the outer darkness, the 
chains indissoluble; the gnashing of teeth, the tribulation, and the anguish, and the eternal justice. 


8. Since therefore such evils await sinners, what advantage can it be to them, though they should end 
their days at home, and in their bed? Even so, on the other hand, it can do no harm to the righteous to lay 
down the present life through sword, or steel, or fire, when they are to depart to the good things that are 
immortal. Truly “the death of sinners is evil.” Such a death was that of the rich man, who despised 
Lazarus. He, when he had terminated his life by a natural end, at home and on his bed, and with his 
relatives about him, experienced after his departure to the other world a fiery torment; nor was he able to 
obtain there even a little comfort, out of all the pleasure he had enjoyed in the present life! But not so was 
it with Lazarus; for when lying upon the pavement, while the dogs came and licked his sores, he had 
suffered a violent death (for what could be more painful than hunger?), but on his departing hence he 
enjoyed eternal blessings, luxuriating in the bosom of Abraham! In what respect, then, did it injure him 
that he died a violent death? or what did it profit the rich man, that he died not with violence? 


9. But, says some one, “We have no fear of dying by violence, but of dying unjustly; and of being punished 
in a similar way with the guilty—we who have had nothing to do with the crimes of which we are 
suspected.” What sayest thou, tell me? Art thou afraid of dying unjustly, and wouldest thou wish to die 
justly. But who is there so wretched and miserable, that when he had the alternative of dying unjustly, 
would rather depart by an act of justice? For if it be necessary to fear death, it is necessary to fear it when 
it comes upon us justly; since he indeed who dies unjustly, is by this very means made a partaker with all 
the saints. For many of those who were approved and distinguished by God, have been subjected to an 
unjust end; and first of all Abel. For it was not that he had sinned against his brother, or done Cain any 
harm; but inasmuch as he had honoured God, therefore was he slaughtered. But God permitted it. Was it, 
think you, because He loved him, or because He hated him? Most clearly, because He loved him, and 
wished to make his crown the brighter, by that most unjust murder. Seest thou then, that it becomes us 
not to be afraid of dying by violence; nor yet of dying unjustly; but of dying in a state of sin? Abel died 
unjustly. Cain lived, groaning and trembling! Which then, I would ask, was the more blessed of the two; he 
who went to rest in righteousness, or he who lived in sin; he who died unjustly, or he who was justly 
punished? Would you have me declare unto your Charity, whence it is that we are afraid of death? The 
love of the kingdom hath not penetrated us, nor the desire of things to come inflamed us: otherwise we 
should despise all present things, even as the blessed Paul did. Add to this, on the other hand, that we do 
not stand in awe of hell; therefore death is terrible. We are not sensible of the unsufferable nature of the 
punishment there; therefore, instead of sin, we fear death; since if the fear of the one held possession of 
our souls, the fear of the other would not be able to enter. 


10. And this I will endeavour to make manifest, not from anything of a remote nature, but from what is at 
our own doors; and from the events which have happened among us in these days. For when the 
Emperor’s letter came, ordering that tribute to be imposed which was thought to be so intolerable, all 
were in a tumult; all quarrelled with it; thought it a sore grievance, resented it; and when they met one 
another said, “Our life is not worth living, the city is undone;—no one will be able to stand under this 
heavy burden;” and they were distressed as if placed in the extremest danger. After this, when the 
rebellion was actually perpetrated, and certain vile, yea, thoroughly vile persons, trampling under foot the 
laws, threw down the statues, and involved all in the utmost peril; and now that we are in fear for our very 
lives, through the indignation of the Emperor, this loss of money no longer stings us. But instead of such 
complaints, I hear from all a language of a different kind. “Let the Emperor take our substance, we will 
gladly be deprived of our fields and possessions, if any one will but ensure us safety for the bare body.” As 
therefore, before the fear of death pressed upon us, the loss of our wealth tormented us; and after these 
lawless outrages had been perpetrated, the fear of death succeeding, expelled the grief for that loss; so if 
the fear of hell had held possession of our souls, the fear of death would not have possessed them. But 
even as it is with the body, when two kinds of pain seize upon us, the more powerful usually overshadows 
the weaker one, so also would it now happen; if the dread of future punishment remained in the soul, that 
would overshadow all human fear. So that if any one endeavours always to have the remembrance of hell, 
he will deride every kind of death; and this will not only deliver him from the present distress, but will 
even rescue him from the flame to come. For he who is always afraid of hell, will never fall into the fire of 
hell; being made sober by this continual fear! 


11. Permit me, that I now say to you at a fitting time, “Brethren, be not children in understanding; 
howbeit in malice be ye children.” For this is a childish terror of ours, if we fear death, but are not fearful 
of sin. Little children too are afraid of masks, but fear not the fire. On the contrary, if they are carried by 
accident near a lighted candle, they stretch out the hand without any concern towards the candle and the 
flame; yet a mask which is so utterly contemptible terrifies them; whereas they have no dread of fire, 
which is really a thing to be afraid of. Just so we too have a fear of death, which is a mask that might well 
be despised; but have no fear of sin, which is truly dreadful; and, even as fire, devours the conscience! 
And this is wont to happen not on account of the nature of the things, but by reason of our own folly; so 
that if we were once to consider what death is, we should at no time be afraid of it. What then, I pray you, 
is death? Just what it is to put off a garment. For the body is about the soul as a garment; and after laying 
this aside for a short time by means of death, we shall resume it again with the more splendour. What is 
death at most? It is a journey for a season; a sleep longer than usual! So that if thou fearest death, thou 
shouldest also fear sleep! If for those who are dying thou art pained, grieve for those too who are eating 
and drinking, for as this is natural, so is that! Let not natural things sadden thee; rather let things which 
arise from an evil choice make thee sorrowful. Sorrow not for the dying man; but sorrow for him who is 
living in sin! 


12. Would you have me mention another reason on account of which we fear death? We do not live with 
strictness, nor keep a clear conscience; for if this were the case nothing would alarm us, neither death, 
nor famine, nor the loss of wealth, nor anything else of this kind. For he who lives virtuously, cannot be 
injured by any of these things, or be deprived of his inward pleasure. For being supported by favourable 
hopes, nothing will be able to throw him into dejection. What is there that any one can possibly effect, by 
which he can cause the noble-minded man to become sorrowful? Take away his riches? He has yet wealth 
that is in the heavens! Cast him out of his country? He will take his journey to that city which is above! 
Load him with fetters? He has still his conscience free, and is insensible to the external chain! Put his 
body to death? Yet he shall rise again! And as he who fights with a shadow, and beaten the air, will be 
unable to hit any one; so he who is at war with the just man, is but striking at a shadow, and wasting his 


own strength, without being able to inflict any injury upon him. Grant me then to be sure of the kingdom 
of heaven; and, if thou wishest, slay me this day. I shall be thankful to thee for the slaughter; forasmuch as 
thou sendest me quickly to the possession of those good things! “This, however,” says some one, “is what 
we especially lament, that hindered as we are by the multitude of our sins, we shall not attain to that 
kingdom.” Such being the case then, leave off lamenting death, and lament thy sins, in order that thou 
mayest be freed from them! Grief, indeed, hath had its existence, not that we should sorrow for the loss of 
wealth, nor for death, nor for anything else of that kind, but that we may employ it for the taking away of 
our sins. And I will make the truth of this evident by an example. Healing medicines have been made for 
those diseases only which they are able to remove; not for those which are in no respect assisted by them. 
For instance (for I wish to make the matter still plainer), the medicine which is able to benefit a malady of 
the eyes only, and no other disease, one might justly say was made only for the sake of the eyes; not for 
the stomach, nor for the hands, nor any other member. Let us then transfer this argument to the subject 
of grief; and we shall find, that in none of those things which happen to us, is it of any advantage, except 
to correct sin; whence it is apparent that it hath had its existence only for the destruction of this. Let us 
now take a survey of each of those evils which befall us, and let us apply despondency as a remedy, and 
see what sort of advantage results from it. 


13. Some one is mulcted in property: he becomes sad, but this does not make good his loss. Some one 
hath lost a son: he grieves, but he cannot raise the dead, nor benefit the departed. Some one hath been 
scourged, beaten, and insulted; he becomes sorrowful. This does not recall the insult. Some one falls into 
sickness, and a most grievous disease; he is dejected. This does not remove his disease, but only makes it 
the more grievous. Do you see that in none of these cases does sadness answer any useful purpose? 
Suppose that any one hath sinned, and is sad. He blots out the sin; he gets free from the transgression. 
How is this shewn? By the declaration of the Lord; for, speaking of a certain one who had sinned, He said, 
“Because of his iniquity I made him sad for a while; and I saw that he was grieved, and he went on 
heavily; and I healed his ways.” Therefore also Paul saith, “Godly sorrow worketh repentance unto 
salvation not to be repented of.” Since then what I have said clearly shews, that neither the loss of riches, 
nor insult, nor abuse, nor stripes, nor sickness, nor death, nor any other thing of that kind can possibly be 
relieved by the interference of grief, but sin only can it blot out and do away, it is evident that this is the 
only reason why it hath its existence. Let us therefore no more grieve for the loss of wealth, but let us 
grieve only when we commit sin. For great in this case is the gain that comes of sorrow. Art thou 
amerced? Be not dejected, for thus thou wilt not be at all benefited. Hast thou sinned? Then be sorry: for 
it is profitable; and consider the skill and wisdom of God. Sin hath brought forth for us these two things, 
sorrow and death. For “in the day thou eatest,” He saith, “thou shalt surely die;” and to the woman, “In 
sorrow thou shalt bring forth children.” And by both of these things he took away sin, and provided that 
the mother should be destroyed by her offspring. For that death as well as grief takes away sin, is evident, 
in the first place, from the case of the martyrs; and it is plain too from what Paul saith to those who had 
sinned, speaking on this wise, “For this cause many are weak and sickly among you, and many sleep.” 
Inasmuch, he observes, as ye have sinned, ye die, so that ye are freed from sin by death. Therefore he 
goes on to say, “For if we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged. But when we are judged, we 
are chastened of the Lord, that we should not be condemned with the world.” And even as the worm is 
brought forth from the wood, and devours the wood; and a moth consumes the wool, from whence it 
originates; so grief and death were born of sin, and devour sin. 


14. Let us not then fear death, but let us only fear sin, and grieve on account of this. And these things I 
speak, not anticipating any thing fearful, God forbid! but wishing you when alarmed to be always thus 
affected, and to fulfil the law of Christ in very deed. For “he,” saith Christ, “that taketh not his cross, and 
followeth after Me, is not worthy of Me.” This He said, not that we should bear the wood upon our 
shoulders, but that we should always have death before our eyes. Even so as Paul, that is, died daily, and 
laughed at death, and despised the present life. For indeed thou art a soldier, and standest continually at 
arms; but a soldier who is afraid of death, will never perform a noble action. Thus then neither will a 
Christian man, if fearful of dangers, perform anything great or admirable; nay, besides this, he will be apt 
to be easily vanquished. But not so is it with the man who is bold and lofty minded. He remains 
impregnable and unconquerable. As then the Three Children, when they feared not the fire, escaped from 
the fire, so also we, if we fear not death, shall entirely escape from death. They feared not the fire (for it is 
no crime to be burnt), but they feared sin, for it is a crime to commit impiety. Let us also imitate these and 
all such, and let us not be afraid of dangers, and then we shall pass safely through them. 


15. As for me, “I am not a prophet nor the son of a prophet,” yet I understand clearly thus much of the 
future, and I proclaim, both loudly and distinctly, that if we become changed, and bestow some care upon 
our souls, and desist from iniquity, nothing will be unpleasant or painful. And this I plainly know from the 
love of God toward man, as well as from those things which He hath done for men, and cities, and nations, 
and whole populations. For He threatened the city of Nineveh, and said, “There are yet three days, and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown.” What then, I ask, Was Nineveh overthrown? Was the city destroyed? Nay, 
quite the contrary; it both arose, and became still more distinguished; and long as is the time which has 
elapsed, it has not effaced its glory, but we all still celebrate and admire it even to this day. For from that 
time it hath been a sort of excellent haven for all who have sinned, not suffering them to sink into 
desperation, but calling all to repentance; and by what it did, and by what it obtained of God’s favour, 
persuading men never to despair of their salvation, but exhibiting the best life they can, and setting 


before them a good hope, to be confident of the issue as destined in any wise to be favourable. For who 
would not be stirred up on hearing of such an example, even if he were the laziest of mortals? 


16. For God even preferred that His own prediction should fall to the ground, so that the city should not 
fall. Or rather, the prophecy did not even so fall to the ground. For if indeed while the men continued in 
the same wickedness, the sentence had not taken effect, some one perhaps might have brought a charge 
against what was uttered. But if when they had changed, and desisted from their iniquity, God also 
desisted from His wrath, who shall be able any longer to find fault with the prophecy, or to convict the 
things spoken of falsehood. The same law indeed which God had laid down from the beginning, publishing 
it to all men by the prophet, was on that occasion strictly observed. What then is this law? “I shall speak a 
sentence,” saith He, “concerning a nation or a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, and to destroy it; 
and it shall be, that if they repent of their evil, I will also repent of the wrath which I said I would do unto 
them.” Guarding then this law, he saved those who were converted and released from His wrath those 
who desisted from their wickedness. He knew the virtue of the barbarians; therefore He hastened the 
prophet thither. Thus was the city agitated at the time, when it heard the prophet’s voice, but instead of 
being injured it was benefited by fear. For that fear was the cause of its safety. The threatening effected 
the deliverance from the peril. The sentence of overthrow put a stop to the overthrow. O strange and 
astonishing event! the sentence threatening death, brought forth life! The sentence after it was published 
became cancelled; the very opposite to that which takes place among temporal judges! for in their case 
the proclamation of the sentence causes it to become valid, is fully to ratify it; but on the contrary, with 
God, the publication of the sentence, caused it to be cancelled. For if it had not been published, the 
offenders would not have heard; and if they had not heard, they would not have repented, and if they had 
not repented, they would not have warded off the punishment, nor would they have obtained that 
astonishing deliverance. For how is it less than astonishing, when the judge declares sentence, and the 
condemned discharge the sentence by their repentance! They, indeed, did not flee from the city as we are 
now doing, but remaining in it they caused it to stand. It was a snare, and they made it a fortification! It 
was a gulph, and a precipice, and they turned it into a tower of safety! They had heard that the buildings 
would fall, and yet they fled not from the buildings, but they fled from their sins. They did not depart each 
from his house as we do now, but each departed from his evil way; for, said they, “why should we think the 
walls have brought forth the wrath? we are the causes of the wound; we then should provide the 
medicine.” Therefore they trusted for safety, not to a change of habitations, but of habits. 


17. Thus did the barbarians! and are we not ashamed, and ought we not to hide our faces, whilst instead 
of changing our habits, as they did, we change only our habitations; privily removing our goods, and doing 
the deeds of men that are drunken? Our Master is angry with us; and we, neglecting to appease His 
wrath, carry about our household stuff from place to place, and run hither and thither, seeking where we 
may deposit our substance; while we ought rather to seek where we may deposit our soul in safety; or 
rather, it behoveth us not to seek, but to entrust its safety to virtue and uprightness of life. For when we 
were angry and displeased with a servant, if he, instead of defending himself against our displeasure, 
went down to his apartment, and collecting together his clothes, and binding up together all his movables, 
meditated a flight, we could not tamely put up with this contempt. Let us then desist from this 
unseasonable endeavour, and let us each say to God, “Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit, and whither shall 
I flee from Thy presence?” Let us imitate the spiritual wisdom of the barbarians. They repented even on 
uncertain grounds! For the sentence had no such clause, “If ye turn and repent, I will set up the city;” but 
simply, “Yet three days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” What then said they? “Who knoweth whether 
God will repent of the evil He said He would do unto us?” Who knoweth? They know not the end of the 
event, and yet they do not neglect repentance! They are unacquainted with God’s method of shewing 
mercy, and yet they change upon the strength of uncertainties! For neither was it in their power to look at 
other Ninevites who had repented and been saved; nor had they read prophets; nor had they heard 
patriarchs; nor had they enjoyed counsel, or partaken of admonition; nor had they persuaded themselves 
that they should certainly propitiate God by repentance. For the threatening did not imply this: but they 
were doubtful, and hesitating concerning it; and yet they repented with all diligence. What reason then 
shall we have to urge, when those, who had no ground for confidence as to the issue, are seen to have 
exhibited so great a change; but thou who hast ground of confidence in the mercy of God, and who hast 
frequently received many pledges of His care, and hast heard prophets, and apostles, and hast been 
instructed by actual events; hast yet no emulation to reach the same measure of virtue as these did! Great 
assuredly was their virtue! but greater by far was the mercy of God! and this may be seen from the very 
greatness of the threat. For this reason God did not add to the declaration, “But if ye repent. I will spare:” 
in order that by setting forth a sentence without limitation, He might increase the fear and having 
increased the fear, He might constrain them more speedily to repentance. 


18. The prophet is indeed ashamed, foreseeing what the issue would be, and conjecturing that what he 
had prophesied, would remain unaccomplished; God however is not ashamed, but is desirous of one thing 
only, viz. the salvation of men, and corrects His own servant. For when he had entered the ship, He 
straightway there raised a boisterous sea; in order that thou mightest know that where sin is, there is a 
tempest; where there is disobedience, there is the swelling of the waves. The city was shaken because of 
the sins of the Ninevites; and the ship was shaken because of the disobedience of the prophet. The sailors 
therefore threw Jonah in the deep, and the ship was preserved. Let us then drown our sins, and our city 
will assuredly be safe! Flight will certainly be no advantage to us; for it did not profit him; on the contrary, 


it did him injury. He fled from the land indeed, but he fled not from the wrath of God; he fled from the 
land, but he brought the tempest after him on the sea; and so far was he from obtaining any benefit by his 
flight, that he plunged those also who received him into the extremest peril. And whilst he sat sailing in 
the ship, although the sailors, the pilots, and all the necessary apparatus of the ship were there present, 
he was placed in the utmost danger. After, however, having been thrown out into the deep, and having put 
away his sin by means of the punishment, he had been conveyed into that unstable vessel, I mean, the 
whale’s belly, he enjoyed great security. This was for the purpose of teaching thee, that as no ship can be 
of any use to him who is living in sin, so him who has put away his sin, the sea cannot drown, nor 
monsters destroy. Of a truth, the waves received, but they did not suffocate him. The whale received him, 
but did not destroy him; but both the animal and the element gave back to God unhurt that, with which 
they were entrusted; and by all these things the prophet was taught to be humane and merciful; and not 
to be more cruel than wild beasts, or thoughtless sailors, or unruly waves. For even the sailors did not 
immediately at first give him up, but after much compulsion; and the sea and the monster guarded him 
with great kindness; all these things being under God’s direction. 


19. Therefore he came back again; he preached; he threatened; he persuaded; he preserved; he 
affrighted; he amended; he established; by one, and that the first preaching! Many days he needed not, 
nor continued counsel; but speaking these simple words only, he brought all to repentance! On this 
account God did not lead him directly from the ship into the city; but the sailors committed him to the sea; 
the sea to the whale; the whale to God; God to the Ninevites; and by this long circuit he brought back the 
fugitive, that he might instruct all, that it is impossible to fly from the hands of God; that whithersoever 
any one may roam, dragging his sin after him, he will have to undergo a thousand evils; and though no 
mortal were present, yet on every side the whole creation will rise up against him with the utmost 
vehemence! Let us not then provide for our safety by flight, but by a change of the moral character. Is it 
for remaining in the city that God is angry with thee, that thou shouldest fly? It is because thou hast 
sinned, that He is indignant. Lay aside therefore the sin, and where the cause of thy wound lies, thence 
remove the fountain of the evil. For the physicians too give us directions to cure contraries by contraries. 
Is fever, for instance, produced by a full diet? They subject the disease to the regimen of abstinence. Does 
any one fall sick from sadness? They say that mirth is the suitable medicine for it. Thus also it befits us to 
act with respect to diseases of the soul. Hath listlessness excited the wrath? let us shake this off by zeal, 
and let us manifest in our conduct a great change. We have the fast, a very great auxiliary and ally in our 
warfare; and besides the fast, we have the impending distress, and the fear of danger. Now then, in 
season, let us be at work on the soul; for we shall easily be able to persuade it to whatever we choose; 
since he who is alarmed and trembling, and set free from all luxury, and who lives in terror, is able to 
practise moral wisdom without difficulty, and to receive the seeds of virtue with much alacrity. 


20. Let us therefore persuade it to make this first change for the better, by the avoidance of oaths; for 
although I spake to you yesterday, and the day before, on this same subject; yet neither to-day, nor to- 
morrow, nor the day after, will I desist giving my counsel on this subject. And why do I say to-morrow and 
the day following? Until I see that you are amended, I will not abstain from doing so. If those, indeed, who 
transgress this law, are not ashamed, far less should we who bid them not transgress it, feel this 
frequency of the admonition to be a matter worthy of shame. For to be continually reminding men of the 
same topics is not the fault of the speaker, but of the hearers, needing as they do perpetual instruction, 
upon simple and easily-observed precepts. What indeed is easier than not to swear? It is only a good work 
of habit. It is neither labour of the body, nor expenditure of wealth. Art thou desirous to learn how it is 
possible to get the better of this infirmity, how it is possible to be set free from this evil habit? I will tell 
thee of a particular method by which if pursued thou wilt certainly master it. If thou seest either thyself or 
any other person, whether it be one of thy servants, or of thy children, or thy wife, ensnared in this vice; 
when thou hast continually reminded them of it, and they are not amended, order them to retire to rest 
supperless; and impose this sentence upon thyself, as well as upon them, a sentence which will bring with 
it no injury, but a gain. For such is the nature of spiritual acts; they bring profit and a speedy reformation. 
The tongue when constantly punished, when straitened by thirst. and pained by hunger, receives a 
sufficient admonition, even whilst no one is its monitor; and though we were the most stupid of mortals, 
yet when we are thus reminded by the greatness of the punishment during a whole day, we shall need no 
other counsel and exhortation. 


21. Ye have applauded what I have spoken. But still shew me your applause too by deeds. Else what is the 
advantage of our meeting here? Suppose a child were to go to school every day, yet if he learnt nothing 
the more for it, would the excuse satisfy us that he every day went there? Should we not esteem it the 
greatest fault, that going there daily, he did it to no purpose. Let us consider this with ourselves, and let 
us say to ourselves, For so long a time have we met together at church, having the benefit of a most 
solemn Communion, which has in it much profit; and should we return back again just as we came, with 
none of our defects corrected, of what advantage is our coming here? For most actions are done, not for 
themselves, but for the effects which follow through their means; as, for example, the sower does not sow 
for the mere sake of sowing, but in order that he may reap too; since if this were not to follow, the sowing 
would be a loss, the seeds rotting without any kind of advantage. The merchant doth not take a voyage 
merely for sailing’s sake, but that he may increase his substance by going abroad; since, if this be not 
attained beside, extreme mischief will result, and the voyage of merchants were but for loss. Let us indeed 
consider this in relation to ourselves. We also meet together in the church, not for the mere purpose of 


spending time here, but in order that we may return having gained a great and spiritual benefit. Should 
we then depart empty, and without having received any advantage, this our diligence becomes our 
condemnation! In order that this may not occur, and extreme mischief result, on departing from this place, 
let friends practise with one another; fathers with children; and masters with servants; and train 
yourselves to perform the task assigned you; so that when ye come back again, and hear us giving you 
counsel on the same subjects, ye may not be put to shame by an accusing conscience, but may rejoice and 
be glad, whilst ye perceive that ye have accomplished the greatest part of the admonition. 


22. Let us not moralize on these things here only. For this temporary admonition does not suffice to 
extirpate the whole evil; but at home also, let the husband hear of these things from the wife, and the wife 
from the husband. And let there be a kind of rivalry among all in endeavouring to gain precedence in the 
fulfilment of this law; and let him who is in advance, and hath amended his conduct, reproach him who is 
still loitering behind; to the end that he may stir him up the more by these gibes. He who is deficient, and 
hath not yet amended his conduct, let him look at him who hath outstripped him, and strive with 
emulation to come up with him quickly. If we take advice on these points, and are anxiously concerned 
about them, our other affairs will speedily be well adjusted. Be thou solicitous about God’s business, and 
he will take care of thine! And do not say to me, “What if any one should impose upon us the necessity of 
taking oaths? What if he should not believe us?” For assuredly, where a law is transgressed, it is improper 
to make mention of necessity; forasmuch as there is but one necessity which cannot be dispensed with, 
viz. that of not offending God! This, however, I say further; cut off in the meantime superfluous oaths, 
those that are taken uselessly, and without any necessity; those to your own family, those to your friends, 
those to your servants; and should you take away these, you will have no further need of me for the 
others. For the very mouth that has been well disciplined to dread and to avoid the frequent oath, should 
any one constrain it a thousand times, would never consent to relapse again into the same habit. On the 
contrary, aS now, with much labor and vast importunity, by alarming, threatening, exhorting, and 
counselling, we have scarcely been able to bring it over to a different habit, so in that case, although any 
one were to impose ever so great necessity, he could not possibly persuade to a transgression of this law. 
And as a person would never choose to take a particular poison, however urgent the necessity might be, 
so neither would he to utter an oath! 


23. Should this amendment then take place, it will be an encouragement and inducement to the 
attainment of the remaining parts of virtue. For he who has not accomplished anything at all becomes 
listless, and quickly falls; but he who is conscious with himself that he has fulfilled at least one precept, 
coming by this to have a good hope, will go on with greater alacrity towards the rest; so that, after he has 
reached one, he will presently come to another; and will not halt until he has attained the crown of all. For 
if with regard to wealth, the more any one obtains of it, the more he desires, much rather may this be 
seen with reference to spiritual attainments. Therefore I hasten, and am urgent that this work may take 
its commencement, and that the foundation of virtue may be laid in your souls. We pray and beseech, that 
ye will remember these words, not only at the present time, but also at home, and in the market, and 
wheresoever ye pass your time. Oh! that it were possible for me familiarly to converse with you! then this 
long harangue of mine would have been unnecessary. But now since this may not be, instead of me, 
remember my words: and while you are sitting at table, suppose me to enter, and to be standing beside 
you, and dinning into you the things I now say to you in this place. And wheresoever there may be any 
discourse concerning me among you, above all things remember this precept, and render me this 
recompense for my love toward you. If I see that you have fulfilled it, I have received my full return, and 
have obtained a sufficient recompense for my labours. In order then that ye may both render us the more 
active, and that yourselves too may be in the enjoyment of a good hope; and may provide for the 
accomplishment of the remaining precepts with greater facility; treasure up this precept in your souls 
with much care, and ye will then understand the benefit of this admonition. And since a vestment 
broidered with gold is a beautiful and conspicuous object, but seems much more so to us when it is worn 
upon our own person; thus also the precepts of God are beautiful when being praised, but appear far 
more lovely when they are rightly practised. For now indeed ye commend what is spoken during a brief 
moment of time, but if ye reduce it to practice, you will alike commend both yourselves and us all day 
long, and all your lives long. And this is not the grand point, that we shall praise one another; but that God 
will accept us; and not only accept us, but will also reward us with those gifts that are great and 
unspeakable! Of which may we all be deemed worthy, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through whom, and with whom, to the Father together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, now 
and always, for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY VI 


This Homily is intended to shew that the fear of Magistrates is beneficial. It also contains an account of 
what occurred, during their journey, to those who were conveying the tidings of the sedition to the 
Emperor. The case of Jonah is further cited in illustration. The exhortation on the fear of death is here 
continued; and it is shewn, that he who suffers unjustly, and yet gives thanks to God, by whose permission 
it happens, is as one suffering for God’s sake. Examples are again adduced from the history of the Three 
Children, and the Babylonian furnace. The Homily concludes with an address on the necessity of 
abstaining from oaths. 


1. We have spent many days addressing words of comfort to your Charity. We would not, however, on that 
account lay the subject aside; but as long as the sore of despondency remains, we will apply to it the 
medicine of consolation. For if in the case of bodily wounds, physicians do not give over their 
fomentations, until they perceive that the pain has subsided; much less ought this to be done in regard to 
the soul. Despondency is a sore of the soul; and we must therefore foment it continually with soothing 
words. For not so naturally is warm water efficacious to soften a hard tumour of the flesh, as words of 
comfort are powerful to allay the swelling passions of the soul. Here, there is no need of the sponge as 
with physician, but instead of this we employ the tongue. No need of fire here, that we may warm the 
water; but instead of fire, we make use of the grace of the Spirit. Suffer us then to do so to-day. For if we 
were not to comfort you, where else could ye obtain consolation? The judges affright; the priests therefore 
must console! The rulers threaten; therefore must the Church give comfort! Thus it happens with respect 
to little children. The teachers frighten them, and send them away weeping to their mothers; but the 
mothers receiving them back to their own bosoms, keep them there, embrace them, and kiss them, while 
they wipe away their tears, and relieve their sorrowing spirits; persuading them by what they say, that it 
is profitable for them to fear their teachers. Since therefore the rulers also make you afraid, and render 
you anxious, the Church, which is the common mother of us all, opening her bosom, and cradling us in her 
arms, administers daily consolation; telling us that the fear of rulers is profitable, and profitable too the 
consolation that comes from hence. For the fear of the former does not permit us to be relaxed by 
listlessness, but the consolation of the latter does not allow us to sink under the weight of sadness; and by 
both these means God provides for our safety. He Himself hath armed magistrates with power; that they 
may strike terror into the licentious; and hath ordained His priests that they may administer consolation 
to those that are in sorrow. 


2. And both these things are taught us by the Scripture, and by actual experience of recent events. For if, 
whilst there are magistrates and soldiers living under arms, the madness of a few individuals, a motley 
crew of adventurers, hath kindled such a fire among us, in so short a moment of time, and raised such a 
tempest, and made us all to stand in fear of shipwreck, suppose the fear of magistrates to be wholly taken 
away? To what lengths would they not have gone in their madness? Would they not have overthrown the 
city from its foundations, turning all things upside down, and have taken our very lives? If you were to 
abolish the public tribunals, you would abolish all order from our life. And even as if you deprive the ship 
of its pilot, you sink the vessel; or as, if you remove the general from the army, you place the soldiers 
bound in the hands of the enemy; so if you deprive the city of its rulers, we must lead a life less rational 
than that of the brutes, biting and devouring one another; the rich man, the poorer; the stronger man, the 
weaker; and the bolder man, him who is more gentle. But now by the grace of God none of these things 
happen. For they who live in a state of piety, require no correction on the part of the magistrates; for “the 
law is not made for a righteous man,” saith one. But the more numerous being viciously inclined, if they 
had no fear of these hanging over them, would fill the cities with innumerable evils; which Paul knowing, 
observed, “There is no power, but of God, the powers that be are ordained of God.” For what the tie- 
beams are in houses, that rulers are in cities; and in the same manner as if you were to take away the 
former, the walls, being disunited, would fall in upon one another of their own accord; so were you to 
deprive the world of magistrates, and of the fear that comes of them, houses at once, and cities, and 
nations, would fall on one another in unrestrained confusion, there being no one to repress, or repel, or 
persuade them to be peaceful, by the fear of punishment! 


3. Let us not then be grieved, beloved, by the fear of our rulers, but let us give thanks to God that He hath 
removed our listlessness, and rendered us more diligent. For tell me, what harm hath arisen from this 
concern and anxiety? Is it that we are become more grave, and gentle; more diligent, and attentive? that 
we see no one intoxicated, and singing lascivious airs? Or is it that there are continual supplications, and 
prayers, and tears? that unseasonable laughter, and impure words, and all dissoluteness is banished; and 
that the city is now in all respects, like the pattern of a modest and virtuous woman? Dost thou grieve, I 
ask, for any of these reasons? For these things, assuredly, it were right to rejoice, and to be thankful to 
God, that by the terror of a few days He hath put an end to such stupidity! 


“Very true,” saith some one, “if our danger did not go beyond fear, we should have reaped a sufficient 
benefit; but we are now in dread lest the mischief should proceed much farther, and we should be all 
placed in the extremest peril.” 


Nevertheless, I say, fear not. Paul comforteth you, saying, “God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able, but will with the temptation also make the way of escape, that ye may be 
able to bear it.” He indeed Himself hath said, “I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” For had He 
resolved to punish us in deed, and in actual endurance, He would not have given us over to terror during 
so many days. For when He would not punish, He affrights; since if He were intending to punish, fear 
would be superfluous, and threatening superfluous. But now, we have sustained a life more grievous than 
countless deaths; fearing and trembling during so many days, and being suspicious of our very shadows; 
and paying the punishment of Cain; and in the midst of our sleep, starting up, through constant agony of 
mind. So that if we have kindled God’s wrath, we have appeased Him in the endurance of such a 
punishment. For if we have not paid the satisfaction due to our sins, yet it hath been enough to satisfy the 
mercy of God. 


4. But not this, but many other grounds for confidence ought we to have. For God hath already given us 
not a few pledges for favourable hopes. And first of all, those who carried the evil tidings departing hence 
with the speed of wings, supposing they should long ere this have reached the camp, are yet delayed in 
the midst of their journey. So many hindrances and impediments have arisen; and they have left their 
horses, and are now proceeding in vehicles; whence their arrival must of necessity be retarded. For since 
God here stirred up our priest, and common father, and persuaded him to go forth, and undertake this 
embassy, he detained the messengers for a while, when they were but half way on their road, lest arriving 
before him they might kindle the fire, and make our teacher’s efforts to mend matters useless, when the 
royal ears had become inflamed. For that this hindrance on the road, was not without God’s interposition 
is evident from this. Men who had been familiar with such journeys all their lives, and whose constant 
business it was to ride on horseback, now broke down through the fatigue of this very riding; so that what 
hath now happened is the reverse of what took place in the case of Jonah. For God hastened him when 
unwilling, to go on his mission. But these, who were desirous to go, He hindered. O strange and wonderful 
event! He wished not to preach of an overthrow; and God forced him to go against his will. These men 
with much haste set forward to be the bearers of a message of overthrow, and against their will again He 
has hindered them! For what reason think you? Why, because in this case the haste was an injury; but in 
the other case, haste brought gain. On this account, He hastened him forward by means of the whale; and 
detained these by means of their horses. Seest thou the wisdom of God? Through the very means by which 
each party hoped to accomplish their object, through these each received an hindrance. Jonah expected to 
escape by the ship, and the ship became his chain. These couriers, by means of their horses, expected the 
more quickly to see the Emperor; and the horses became the obstacles; or rather, neither the horses in 
one case, nor the ship in the other, but the Providence of God everywhere directing all things according to 
its own wisdom! 


5. Consider also His care over us, and how He both affrighted and consoled us. For after permitting them 
to set out on the very day when all these outrages were committed, as if they would report all that had 
taken place to the Emperor; He alarmed us all at their sudden departure. But when they were gone, and 
two or three days had elapsed, and we thought the journey of our Priest would now be useless, as he 
would arrive when it was too late, He delivered us from this fear, and comforted us by detaining them, as I 
observed, midway; and by providing persons coming to us from thence by the same road, to announce to 
us all the difficulties they had met with on their journey, that we might thus take a little breath, as indeed 
we did, and were relieved of a great part of our anxiety. Having heard of this, we adored God who had 
done it, who hath even now more tenderly than any father disposed all things for us, delaying by some 
invisible power those evil messengers, and all but saying to them, “Why do ye hasten? Why do ye press 
on, when ye are going to overwhelm so great a city? For are ye the bearers of a good message to the 
Emperor? Wait there till I have made ready my servant, as an excellent physician, to come up with you 
and anticipate you in your course.” But if there was so much of providential care in the first breaking out 
of this wound of iniquity, much more shall we obtain a greater freedom from anxiety, after conversion, 
after repentance, after so much fear, after tears and prayers. For Jonah was very properly constrained, in 
order that he might be forcibly brought to repentance; but ye have already given striking evidences of 
repentance, and conversion. Therefore, it is necessary that you should receive consolation, instead of a 
threatening messenger. For this reason also hath He sent our common father hence, notwithstanding the 
many things to hinder it. But if He had not been tender of our safety, He would not have persuaded him to 
this, but would have hindered him, however disposed he might be to undertake the journey. 


6. There is a third reason by which I may possibly persuade you to have confidence; I mean, the present 
sacred season, which almost all, even unbelievers, respect; but to which this our divinely-favoured 
Emperor has shewn such reverence and honour, as to surpass all the Emperors who have reigned with a 
regard for religion before him. As a proof of this, by sending a letter on these days in honour of the feast, 
he liberated nearly all those who were lodged in prison; and this letter our Priest when he arrives will 
read to him; and remind him of his own laws, and will say to him, “Do thou exhort thyself, and remember 
thine own deeds! Thou hast an example for thy philanthropy at home! Thou didst choose to forbear from 
executing a justifiable slaughter, and wilt thou endure to perpetrate one that is unjust. Reverencing the 
feast, thou didst discharge those who had been convicted and condemned; and wilt thou, I ask, condemn 
the innocent, and those who have not committed any violence, and this when the sacred season is 
present? That be far from thee, O Emperor! Thou, speaking by this Epistle to all the cities, didst say, 
Would it were possible for me to raise even the dead.’ This philanthropy and these words we now stand in 
need of. To conquer enemies, doth not render kings so illustrious, as to conquer wrath and anger; for in 
the former case, the success is due to arms and soldiers; but here the trophy is simply thine own, and thou 
hast no one to divide with thee the glory of thy moral wisdom. Thou hast overcome barbarian war, 
overcome also Imperial wrath! Let all unbelievers learn that the fear of Christ is able to bridle every kind 
of authority. Glorify thy Lord by forgiving the trespasses of thy fellow-servants; that He also may glorify 
thee the more; that at the Day of Judgment, He may bend on thee an Eye merciful and serene, being 
mindful of this thy lovingkindness!” This, and much more, he will say, and will assuredly rescue us from 
the Emperor’s wrath. And not only will this fast be of the greatest assistance to us in influencing the 
Emperor in our favour, but also towards enduring what befalls us with fortitude; for we reap no small 
consolation from this season. For our very meeting together daily as we do, and having the benefit of 
hearing the divine Scriptures; and beholding each other; and weeping with each other; and praying, and 
receiving Benedictions, and so departing home, takes off the chief part of our distress. 


7. Let us, therefore, not despond, nor give ourselves up by reason of our distress; but let us wait, 
expecting a favourable issue; and let us give heed to the things that are now about to be spoken. For it is 
my purpose to discourse to you again to day respecting contempt for death. I said to you, yesterday, that 
we are afraid of death, not because he is really formidable; but because the love of the kingdom hath not 
kindled us, nor the fear of hell laid hold of us; and because besides this we have not a good conscience. 
Are you desirous that I should speak of a fourth reason for this unseasonable distress, one which is not 
less, and truer than the rest? We do not live with the austerity that becometh Christians. On the contrary, 
we love to follow this voluptuous and dissolute and indolent life; therefore also it is but natural that we 
cleave to present things; since if we spent this life in fastings, vigils, and poverty of diet, cutting off all our 
extravagant desires; setting a restraint upon our pleasures; undergoing the toils of virtue; keeping the 
body under like Paul, and bringing it into subjection; not “making provision for the lusts of the flesh;” and 
pursuing the strait and narrow way, we should soon be earnestly desirous of future things, and eager to be 
delivered from our present labours. And to prove that what I say is not untrue, ascend to the tops of the 
mountains, and observe the monks who are there; some in sackcloth; some in bonds; some in fastings; 
some shut up in darkness. Thou wilt then perceive, that all these are earnestly desiring death, and calling 
it rest. For even as the pugilist is eager to leave the stadium, in order that he may be freed from wounds; 
and the wrestler longs for the theatre to break up, that he may be released from his toils; so also he who 
by the aid of virtue leads a life of austerity, and mortification, earnestly longs for death in order that he 
may be freed from his present labours, and may be able to have full assurance in regard to the crowns 
laid up in store, by arriving in the still harbour, and migrating to the place where there is no further 
apprehension of shipwreck. Therefore, also, hath God provided for us a life that is naturally laborious and 
troublesome; to the end that being here urged by tribulation, we may conceive an eager longing for future 
blessings; for if now, whilst there are so many sorrows, and dangers, and fears, and anxieties, surrounding 
us on all sides, we thus cling to the present life; when should we ever be desirous of the life to come, if 
our present existence were altogether void of grief and misery? 


8. Thus also God acted towards the Jews. For wishing to infuse into them a desire of returning (to 
Canaan), and to persuade them to hate Egypt, He permitted them to be distressed by working in clay, and 
brick-making, that being oppressed by that weight of toil and affliction, they might cry unto God 
respecting their return. For if, indeed when they departed after these things had happened, they did again 
remember Egypt, with their hard slavery, and were urgent to turn back to that former tyranny; what if 
they had received no such treatment from these barbarians? when would they have ever wished to leave 
that strange land? To the end, therefore, that we may not be too closely attached to the earth, and grow 
wretched whilst gaping after present things, and become unmindful of futurity, God hath made our lives 
here full of labour. Let us not then cherish the love of the present life beyond what is necessary. For what 
doth it profit us? or what is the advantage of being closely rivetted to the desire of this present state? Art 
thou willing to learn in what respect this life is advantageous? It is so, inasmuch as it is the ground-work 
and starting point of the life to come; the wrestling-school and the arena for crowns of victory hereafter! 
so that if it does not provide these for us, it is worse than a thousand deaths. For if we do not wish to live 
so as to please God, it is better to die. For what is the gain? What have we the more? Do we not every day 
see the same sun, and the same moon, the same winter, the same summer, the same course of things? 
“The thing that hath been, shall be; and that which is done, is that which shall be done.” Let us not then at 
once pronounce those happy, who are alive, and bewail the dead, but let us weep for those who are in 
their sins, whether they be dead or alive. And on the other hand, let us call those happy in whatsoever 
condition they be, who are in a state of righteousness. Thou, forsooth, fearest and lamentest “one” death; 
but Paul, who was dying daily, was so far from shedding a tear on that account, that he rejoiced and 
exulted! 


9. “O that I did endure the peril for God,” saith some one, “then I should have no anxiety!” But do not 
even now sink into despondency; for not only indeed is he well approved, who suffers in the cause of God: 
but he who is suffering any thing unjustly: and bearing it nobly, and giving thanks to God who permits it, 
is not inferior to him who sustains these trials for God’s sake. The blessed Job is a proof of this, who 
received so many intolerable wounds through the devil’s plotting against him uselessly, vainly, and without 
cause. Yet, nevertheless, because he bore them courageously, and gave thanks to God who permitted 
them, he was invested with a perfect crown. Be not sad then on account of death; for it is natural to die: 
but grieve for sin; because it is a fault of the will. But if thou grievest for the dead, mourn also for those 
who are born into the world; for as the one thing is of nature, so is the other too of nature. Should any 
one, therefore, threaten thee with death, say to him, “I am instructed by Christ not to fear them which kill 
the body, but are not able to kill the soul.’“ Or should he threaten thee with the confiscation of thy goods, 
say to him, “Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return thither. We brought nothing 
into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out.” “And though thou take me not, death will come 
and take me; and though thou slay me not, yet the law of nature will presently interfere and bring the 
end.” Therefore we should fear none of these things which are brought on us by the order of nature, but 
those which are engendered by our own evil will; for these bring forth our penalty. But let us continually 
consider this, that as regards the events which come upon us unexpectedly we shall not mend them by 
grieving, and so we shall cease to grieve. 


10. And moreover we should think of this again, that if we suffer any evil unjustly, during the present life, 
we discharge a multitude of sins. Therefore it is a great advantage to have out the chastisement of our 


sins here, and not there; for the rich man received no evil here, and therefore he was scorched in the 
flames there; and that this was the reason why he did not enjoy any consolation, hear in proof what 
Abraham saith, “Son, thou hast received thy good things; therefore thou art tormented.” But that to the 
good things bestowed on Lazarus, not only his virtue, but his having here suffered a thousand ills, 
contributed, learn also from the patriarch’s words. For having said to the rich man, “Thou hast received 
thy good things,” he goes on to say, “and Lazarus evil things, and for this reason he is comforted.” For as 
they who live virtuously, and are afflicted, receive a double reward from God, so he who liveth in 
wickedness, and fares sumptuously, shall have a double punishment. Again, I declare this not for the 
purpose of accusing those who have taken flight, for it is said, “Add not more trouble to a heart that is 
vexed;” nor do I say it because I wish to rebuke; (for the sick man stands in need of consolation); but for 
the purpose of endeavouring to promote an amendment. Let us not entrust our safety to flight, but flee 
from sins, and depart from our evil way. If we escape from these things, although we be in the midst of ten 
thousand soldiers; not one of them will be able to smite us; but not flying from these, though we ascend to 
the very summit of the mountains, we shall there find innumerable enemies! Let us again call to mind 
those three children, who were in the midst of the furnace, yet suffered no evil, and those who cast them 
into it, how they that sat around were all consumed. What is more wonderful than this? The fire freed 
those it held possession of, and violently seized those whom it did not hold, to teach thee, that not the 
habitation, but the habit of life, bringeth safety or punishment. Those within the furnace escaped, but 
those without were consumed. To each alike were the same bodies, but not the same dispositions. For this 
reason neither were the effects on them the same; for hay, although it lie without the flame, is quickly 
kindled; but gold, although it remain within, becomes the more resplendent! 


11. Where now are those who said, “Let the Emperor take all, and grant us our bodies free?” Let such go 
and learn what is a free body. It is not immunity from punishment that makes the body free, but 
perseverance in a life of righteousness. The bodies of these youths, for instance, were free, though they 
were given over to the furnace, because they had before put off the slavery of sin. For this alone is liberty; 
and not an immunity from punishment, or from suffering anything fearful. But having heard of the 
furnace, call thou to mind the “rivers of fire,” which there shall be in that fearful day. For as on the above 
occasion, the fire seized upon some, but reverenced others, so also shall it be with those rivers. If any one 
should then have hay, wood, stubble, he increases the fire; but if he has gold and silver, he becomes the 
brighter. Let us therefore get together this kind of material, and let us bear the present state of things 
nobly; knowing that this tribulation will both bring us deliverance from that punishment if we understand 
how to practise true wisdom, and will also make us better here; and not only us, but often those too, who 
throw us into trouble, if we be vigilant; so abundant is the force of this spiritual wisdom; which was the 
case then even with the tyrant. For when he knew that they had suffered no harm, hear how he changed 
his language. “Ye servants of the most high God, come forth, and come hither.” Didst not thou say, a little 
before “Who is that God that shall deliver you out of my hands?” What hath happened? Whence this 
change? Thou sawest those without destroyed, and dost thou call on those within? Whence hath it come to 
pass that thou art grown wise in such matters. Thou seest how great a change took place in the monarch! 
Whilst he had not yet exercised his power over them, he blasphemed, but as soon as he had cast them into 
fire, he began to shew moral wisdom. For this reason also God permitted all to take place, whatsoever the 
tyrant wished, in order that He might make it manifest, that none will be able to injure those who are kept 
by Him. And what He did towards Job, He performed here. For on that occasion also, He permitted the 
devil to manifest all his power; and not till he had exhausted all his darts, and no further mode of plotting 
against him remained, was the combatant led out of the field, that the victory might be brilliant and 
indubitable. So here too He did the very same thing. He willed to overthrow their city, and God stayed him 
not: he willed to carry them away captive, and He hindered him not: he willed to bind them, and He 
permitted; to cast them into the furnace, and He allowed it: to heat the flame beyond its measure, and this 
too He suffered; and when there was nothing further left for the tyrant to do, and he had exhausted all his 
strength, then God manifested His own power, and the patience of the youths. Seest thou how God 
permitted these tribulations even to the end, that He might shew the assailants the spiritual wisdom of 
those whom they assailed, as well as His own providence. Both of which circumstances also that man then 
discerned, and cried out, “Ye servants of the most high God, come forth, and come hither.” 


12. But consider thou with me the magnanimity of the youths; for they neither sprang out before the call, 
lest some should suppose they feared the fire; nor when they were called did they remain within, lest any 
one should think that they were ambitious and contentious. “As soon,” say they, “as thou hast learnt whose 
servants we are, as soon as thou hast acknowledged our Lord, we come forth to be heralds to all who are 
present of the power of God.” Or rather, not only they themselves, but even the enemy with his own voice, 
yea, both orally, and by his epistle, proclaimed to all men both the constancy of the combatants, and the 
strength of Him who presided over the contest. And even as the heralds, when they proclaim the names of 
the victorious combatants in the midst of the theatre, mention also the cities to which they belong; “such 
an one, of such a city!” So he too, instead of their city, proclaimed their Lord, by saying, “Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, ye servants of the most high God, come forth, and come hither.” What is come to 
pass, that thou callest them the servants of God? Were they not thy servants? “Yea,” saith he, “but they 
have overthrown my sovereignty; they have trampled under foot my pride. They have shown by deeds, 
that He is their true Lord. If they were the servants of men, the fire would not have feared them; the flame 
would not have made way for them; for the creation knows nothing of reverencing or honoring the 
servants of men.” Therefore again he saith, “Blessed be the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego.” 


13. Contemplate with me also, how first he proclaims the Arbiter of the contest. “Blessed be God, who 
hath sent His angel and delivered His servants.” This of the power of God. He speaks also of the virtue of 
the combatants. “Because they trusted in Him, and have changed the king’s word, and have yielded their 
bodies, that they might not worship any god except their own God.” Could anything equal the virtue of 
this? Before this, when they said, “We will not serve thy gods,” he was inflamed more fiercely than the 
very furnace; but now, when by their deeds they had taught him this, he was so far from being indignant, 
that he praised and admired them, for not having obeyed him! So good a thing is virtue, that it has even 
its enemies themselves to applaud and admire it! These had fought and conquered, but the vanquished 
party gave thanks, that the sight of the fire had not terrified them, but that the hope in their Lord had 
comforted them. And He names the God of the whole world after the three youths, not at all 
circumscribing His sovereignty, but inasmuch as these three youths were equivalent to the whole world. 
For this reason he both applauds those who had despised him, and passing by so many governors, kings, 
and princes, those who had obeyed him, he stands in admiration of the three captives and slaves, who 
derided his tyranny! For they did these things, not for the sake of contention, but for the love of wisdom; 
not of defiance, but of devotion; not as being puffed up with pride, but fired with zeal. For great indeed is 
the blessing of a hope in God; which then also the barbarian learned, and making it manifest that it was 
from that source they had escaped the impending peril, he exclaimed aloud: “Because they trusted in 
Him!” 


14. But I say all this now, and select all the histories that contain trials and tribulations, and the wrath of 
kings, and their evil designs, in order that we may fear nothing, save only offending God. For then also 
was there a furnace burning; yet they derided it, but feared sin. For they knew that if they were consumed 
in the fire, they should suffer nothing that was to be dreaded; but that if they were guilty of impiety, they 
should undergo the extremes of misery. It is the greatest punishment to commit sin, though we may 
remain unpunished; as on the other hand, it is the greatest honour and repose to live virtuously, though 
we may be punished. For sins separate us from God; as He Himself speaks; “Have not your sins separated 
between you and Me?” But punishments lead us back to God. As one saith, “Give peace; for Thou hast 
recompensed us for all things.” Suppose any one hath a wound; which is the most deserving of fear, 
gangrene, or the surgeon’s knife? the steel, or the devouring progress of the ulcer? Sin is a gangrene, 
punishment is the surgeon’s knife. As then, he who hath a gangrene, although he is not lanced, hath to 
sustain the malady, and is then in the worse condition, when he is not lanced; so also the sinner, though he 
be not punished, is the most wretched of men; and is then especially wretched, when he hath no 
punishment, and is suffering no distress. And as those who have a disease of the spleen, or a dropsy, when 
they enjoy a plentiful table, and cool drinks, and a variety of delicacies, and condiments, are then 
especially in a most pitiable state, increasing as they do their disease by luxury; but should they rigorously 
subject themselves to hunger and thirst, according to medical laws, they might have some hope of 
recovery; so also those who live in iniquity, if they are punished, may have favourable hopes; but if, 
together with their wickedness, they enjoy security and luxury, they become more wretched than those 
who cram their bellies, though they are in a state of dropsy; and so much the more, as the soul is better 
than the body. If then thou seest any who are in the same sins, and some of them struggling continually 
with hunger, and a thousand ills; while others are drinking their fill, and living sumptuously, and 
gormandizing; think those the better off, who endure sufferings. For not only is the flame of 
voluptuousness cut off by these misfortunes, but they also depart to the future Judgment, and that dread 
tribunal, with no small relief; and go hence, having discharged here the penalty of the greater part of 
their sins by the ills they have suffered. 


15. But enough of consolation. It is time for us now, at last, to proceed to the exhortation on the subject of 
avoiding oaths, and to remove that seeming palliation on behalf of those who swear, which is but futile, 
and useless. For when we bring an accusation against them, they allege the case of others who do the 
very same thing; and they say, “such and such persons swear.” Let us then say to these, Nevertheless; 
such a man does not swear: and God will give His judgment concerning thee, from those who do good 
works; for sinners do not profit sinners by fellowship in transgressions; but they who perform what is 
right condemn sinners. For they who gave not Christ food, or drink, were many; but they rendered no aid 
to each other. Similar also was the case of the five virgins, who found no pardon from companionship, but 
being condemned by a comparison with those who had acted wisely, both these and the former were alike 
punished. 


16. Dismissing then this argument of frigid self-deception, let us not look at the case of those who fall, but 
at those who fashion their conduct rightly; and let us endeavour to carry along with us a memento of the 
present fast when it is over. And as it often happens when we have purchased a vestment, or a slave, ora 
precious vase, we recall again the time when we did so, and say to each other, “That slave I purchased at 
such a festival; that garment I bought at such a time;” so, in like manner, if we now reduce to practice this 
law, we shall say, I reformed the practice of swearing during that Lent; for till then I was a swearer; but 
from barely hearing an admonition, I have abstained from the sin. 


But “the custom,” it may be objected, “is a hard thing to be reformed.” I know it is; and therefore am 
urgent to throw you into another custom, which is good and profitable. For when you Say, it is difficult for 
me to abstain from what is habitual; for that very reason, I say, you should make haste to abstain, knowing 
for certain, that if you once make another custom for yourself of not swearing, you will want no labour 


afterwards. Which is the more difficult thing; not to swear, or to remain the whole day without food; and 
to shrivel up on water-drinking, and meagre diet? It is evident that the latter surpasses the former; yet, 
notwithstanding, custom has made this matter so possible and easy of execution, that when the fast comes 
round, although any one should exhort a thousand times, or as frequently constrain and compel one to 
partake of wine, or taste of any other of those things which are forbidden during fasts, yet a man would 
prefer to suffer anything, rather than touch the prohibited article of food; and that not for want of relish 
for the table, nevertheless, we bear it all with fortitude, from the habit of our conscience. And the case 
will be the same in regard to oaths; and just as if now, any one were to impose ever so great necessity, you 
would remain immovable, holding fast the habit; so also in that case, if any one should urge you ten 
thousand times, you would not depart from your custom. 


18. When you go home, therefore, discourse of all these things with those who are in your house; and as 
many persons often do, when they come back from a meadow, having plucked there a rose, or a violet, or 
some flower of that kind, they return twisting it about with their fingers; and as some, again, when they 
quit the gardens to go home, take with them branches of trees, with their fruit upon them; and as others, 
moreover, from sumptuous feasts, carry away leavings of the entertainment for their dependents; so 
indeed do thou, departing from hence, take an exhortation home to thy wife, thy children, and all thine 
household. For this admonition is more profitable than the meadow, the garden, or the banquetting table. 
These roses never wither; these fruits never drop off; these dainties never corrupt. The former yield a 
temporary delight; but the latter a lasting advantage, not only after this reformation has taken place, but 
in the very act of reforming. For think what a good practice this would be, having dismissed all other 
matters public or private, to discourse only of the divine laws continually, at the table, in the forum, and in 
your other meetings. Would we give our attention to these things, we should say nothing of a dangerous 
or injurious nature, nor should we sin unwittingly. Giving our leisure to discourse respecting these things, 
we should be able to withdraw our soul even from this despondency that hangs over us, instead of looking 
with so much anxiety as we do, whilst we say one to another, “Hath the Emperor heard what hath 
happened? Is he incensed? What sentence hath he pronounced? Hath any one petitioned him? What? Will 
he himself endure to destroy utterly a city so great and populous?” Casting these and all such cares upon 
God, let us be anxious only as to what He hath commanded! Thus shall we rid ourselves of all these 
sorrows; and although ten only among us should succeed, the ten would quickly become twenty; the 
twenty fifty; the fifty a hundred; the hundred a thousand; the thousand all the city. And just as when ten 
lamps are lighted, one may easily fill the whole house with light, so also with respect to right actions; 
should only ten act rightly, we shall light up a general flame throughout the city, to shine forth, and to 
procure us safety. For not so naturally does the fire, when it falls upon a forest, kindle the neighbouring 
trees successively, as will the emulation for virtue, when it seizes upon a few minds, be mighty in its 
progress to diffuse itself through the whole community. 


19. Give me cause, then, to exult over you both in the present life, and at that future Day, when those to 
whom talents have been entrusted, shall be summoned! Your good reputation is a sufficient reward for my 
labours; and if I see you living in piety, I have all I wish. Do, then, what yesterday I recommended, and to- 
day will repeat, and will not cease to say it. Fix a penalty for those who swear; a penalty which is a gain, 
and not a loss; and prepare yourselves henceforth so as you may give us a proof of success. For I shall 
endeavour to hold a long conversation with each of you, when this assembly is dismissed; in order that in 
the continuance of discourse I may discover the persons who have been acting rightly, and those who have 
not. And if I find any one still swearing, I shall make him manifest to all who are amended, that by 
reproving, rebuking, and correcting, we may quickly deliver him from this evil habit. For better it is that 
he should amend through being reproached here, than that he should be put to shame, and punished, in 
the presence of the whole assembled universe, on that Day, when our sins shall be revealed to the eyes of 
all men! But God forbid that any in this fair assembly should appear there suffering such things! but by 
the prayers of the holy fathers, correcting all our offences, and having shown forth the abundant fruit of 
virtue, may we depart hence with much confidence, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through whom, and with whom, be glory to the Father together with the Holy Spirit, for ever 
and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY VII 


Recapitulation of former exhortations. Sin brought death and grief into the world, and they tend to its 
cure. Grief serviceable only for the destruction of sin. Remarks upon the passage, Gen. 1. 1. “In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” It is argued that God’s forethought for man in the work 
of creation affords grounds of comfort; and that mercy is shewn even in chastisement, as in the saying, 
“Adam, where art thou?” Concluding admonition on the avoidance of oaths. 


1. Yesterday, I discoursed unto your Charity in many words, and upon many subjects; and if out of this 
variety, it be not possible for you to retain all, I wish more particularly to recall to memory the 
observation, that God hath implanted the affection grief in our natures for no other reason but because of 
sin, and He hath made this evident from actual experience. For whilst we are grieved and distressed 
through the loss of wealth; or by reason of sickness, and death, and the other evils that befall us, we not 
only reap no consolation from our sorrow, but we also increase the force of these calamities. But if we are 
in pain and sorrow for our sins, we diminish the weight of sin; we make that little which is great; and very 


often we blot it all out entirely. Ye should continually remember this, I repeat, in order that ye may mourn 
for sin only, and for nothing besides; and the additional fact, that sin, though it brought death and sadness 
into our life, is again destroyed by both these; which I have recently made evident. Therefore, let us fear 
nothing so much as sin and transgression. Let us not fear punishment, and then we shall escape 
punishment. Even as the Three Children were not afraid of the furnace, and so escaped from the furnace. 
Such indeed it becomes the servants of God to be. For if those who were brought up under the Old 
dispensation, when death was not yet slain, nor his “brazen gates broken down,” nor his “iron bars 
smitten in sunder;” so nobly encountered their end, how destitute of all defence or excuse shall we be, if, 
after having had the benefit of such great grace, we attain not even to the same measure of virtue as they 
did, now when death is only a name, devoid of reality. For death is nothing more than a sleep, a journey, a 
migration, a rest, a tranquil haven; an escape from trouble, and a freedom from the cares of this present 
life! 


2. But here let us dismiss the subject of consolation; it is the fifth day we are engaged in speaking words 
of comfort to your Charity, and we might now seem to be troublesome. For what hath been already said is 
sufficient for those who give heed; but to those who are pusillanimous it will be no gain, even though we 
were to add to what we have said. It is now time to direct our teaching to the exposition of the Scriptures. 
For as, if we had said nothing in reference to the present calamity, one might have condemned us for 
cruelty, and a want of humanity; so, were we always discoursing of this, we might justly be condemned for 
pusillanimity. Commending then your hearts to God, who is able to speak into your minds, and to expel all 
grief from within, let us now take up our accustomed manner of instruction; and that especially since 
every exposition of Scripture is matter of comfort and relief. So that, although we may seem to be 
desisting from the topic of consolation, we shall again light upon the same subject by means of Scriptural 
exposition. For that all Scripture furnishes consolation to those who give attention to it, I will make 
manifest to you from its own evidence. For I shall not go about among the Scripture narratives to search 
out certain arguments consolatory; but in order that I may make the proof of the matter which I have 
undertaken plainer, we will take in hand the book which has to day been read to us; and bringing forward, 
if you will, the introduction and commencement of it, which may especially seem to present no trace of 
consolation, but to be altogether foreign to topics of comfort, I will make that which I affirm evident. 


3. What then is this introduction? “In the beginning God made the heaven and the earth, and the earth 
was invisible, and unformed, and darkness was upon the face of the abyss.” Do these words seem to some 
of you incapable of affording consolation under distress? Is it not an historical narrative, and an 
instruction about the creation? 


Would you then that I show the consolation that is hidden in this saying? Arouse yourselves then, and 
attend with earnestness to the things which are about to be spoken. For when thou hearest that God made 
the heaven, the earth, the sea, the air, the waters, the multitude of stars, the two great lights, the plants, 
the quadrupeds, the swimming and the flying animals, and all things without exception which thou seest, 
for thee, and for thy safety and honour; dost thou not straightway take comfort and receive this as the 
strongest proof of the love of God, when thou thinkest that He produced such a world as this, so fair, so 
vast and wonderful, for such a puny being as thyself! When therefore thou hearest that, “In the beginning 
God made the heaven and the earth,” run not hastily over the declaration; but traverse in thy mind the 
breadth of the earth; and reflect how He hath spread out so sumptuous and exquisite a table for us, and 
provided us with such abundant gladness. And this is, indeed, the most marvellous thing, that He gave us 
not such a world as this in payment for services done; or as a recompense for good works; but at the very 
time He formed us, He honoured our race with this kingdom. For He said, “Let us make man after our 
image, and after our likeness.” What is the sense of this, “after our image, and after our likeness?” The 
image of government is that which is meant; and as there is no one in heaven superior to God, so let there 
be none upon earth superior to man. This then is one, and the first respect, in which He did him honour; 
by making him after His own image; and secondly, by providing us with this principality, not as a payment 
for services, but making it entirely the gift of His own love toward man; and thirdly, in that He conferred it 
upon us as a thing of nature. For of governments there are some natural, and others which are elective;— 
natural as of the lion over the quadrupeds, or as that of the eagle over the birds; elective, as that of an 
Emperor over us; for he doth not reign over his fellow-servants by any natural authority. Therefore it is 
that he oftentimes loses his sovereignty. For such are things which are not naturally inherent; they readily 
admit of change and transposition. But not so with the lion; he rules by nature over the quadrupeds, as 
the eagle doth over birds. The character of sovereignty is, therefore, constantly allotted to his race; and 
no lion hath ever been seen deprived of it. Such a kind of sovereignty God bestowed upon us from the 
beginning, and set us over all things. And not only in this respect did He confer honour upon our nature, 
but also, by the very eminence of the spot in which we were placed, fixing upon Paradise as our choice 
dwelling, and bestowing the gift of reason, and an immortal soul. 


4. But I would not speak of these things: for I say that such was the abundance of God’s care, that we may 
know His goodness, and His love towards man, not only from the way in which He hath honoured, but also 
from the way in which He hath punished us. And this, I especially exhort you to consider with attention, 
that God is alike good, not only whilst He is treating us with honour and beneficence, but also whilst He is 
punishing and chastising. And whether we should have to carry on our contest and combat against the 
heathen, or against the heretics, respecting the lovingkindness and goodness of God, we shall make His 


goodness evident, not only from the cases in which He bestows honour, but also from the cases in which 
He inflicts punishment. For if He is good only whilst honouring us, and not good whilst punishing us, He 
were but half good. But this is not the case. God forbid! Among men this may probably happen, when they 
inflict punishments in anger and passion; but God being free from passion, whether He exercise kindness, 
or whether He punish, He is alike good. Nor less does the threat of hell serve to show His goodness, than 
the promise of the kingdom. But how? I answer. If He had not threatened hell, if He had not prepared 
punishment, there are not many who would have attained the kingdom. For the promise of good things 
doth not so strongly induce the multitude to virtue; as doth the threat of evil things compel by fear, and 
arouse them to the care of the soul. So that, although hell be the opposite of the kingdom of heaven, yet 
each hath respect to the same end—the salvation of men; the one alluring to itself, the other driving them 
towards its opposite, and by the operation of fear correcting those who are carelessly disposed. 


5. I do not enlarge upon this subject without reason; but because there are many who often, when 
famines, and droughts, and wars take place, or when the wrath of an Emperor overtakes them, or when 
any other unexpected events of this kind happen, deceive the simpler class by saying, that these things 
are unworthy of the Providence of God. 


I am therefore compelled to dwell on this part of my discourse, that we may not be beguiled by words, but 
that we may plainly perceive, that whether He brings upon us a famine, or a war, or any calamity, 
whatsoever, He doth it out of His exceeding great care and kindness. For even those fathers, who 
especially love their offspring, will forbid them the table, and inflict stripes, and punish them by disgrace, 
and in endless other ways of this kind correct their children when they are disorderly; yet are they 
nevertheless fathers, not only while doing them honour, but when acting thus; yea, they are preeminently 
fathers when they act thus. But if men, who are frequently carried away beyond what is meet by the force 
of angry feelings, are yet held to punish those whom they love, not from cruelty and inhumanity, but from 
a kind care and regard; much rather is it proper to be thus minded concerning God; who in the exceeding 
abundance of His goodness, far transcends every degree of paternal fondness. And that you may not 
suppose that what I say is a mere conjecture, let us, I pray you, direct our discourse to the Scripture itself. 
When man, then, had been deceived and beguiled by the wicked demon, let us observe how God treated 
him, after his committing so great a sin. Did He then altogether destroy him? Yet the reason of the thing 
in justice demanded this, that one who had displayed nothing that was good, but, after enjoying so much 
favour, had waxed wanton even from the very first, should be made away with, and utterly destroyed; yet 
God acted not so; neither did He regard with disgust and aversion him who had been so ungrateful 
towards his Benefactor, but He comes to him as a physician cometh to a sick man. 


6. Do not, O beloved, pass over unthinkingly, what has just been said! but consider what an act it was, not 
to send an angel, or archangel, or any other of his fellow-servants, but that the Lord Himself should have 
descended to him who had fallen from the right way, and should have raised him when thus cast down; 
and should have approached him, One to one, as a friend comes to a friend when he is unfortunate, and is 
plunged in great distress! For that He acted thus out of His great kindness, the very words too which He 
spake to him evidently show His ineffable affection. And why do I say, all the words? The first utterance 
signifies at once His tenderness. For He said not, what it was probable a person treated so 
contemptuously would say, “O wicked, yea most wicked man! When thou hadst enjoyed so great favour 
from Me, and hadst been honoured with such a sovereignty, being exalted above all the creatures upon 
the earth for no merit of thine own; and having received in actual deeds the pledges of My care, and a 
true manifestation of My Providence, didst thou esteem a wicked and pestiferous demon, the enemy of thy 
salvation, to be worthy of more credit than thy Lord and Benefactor? What proof did he give of regard for 
thee, like that which I have done? Did I not make for thee the heaven, the earth, the sea, the sun, the 
moon, and all the stars? For truly none of the angels needed this work of creation; but for thee, and for 
thy recreation, I made so great and excellent a world; and didst thou esteem mere words alone, a false 
engagement, and a promise full of deceit, as more worthy to be believed than the kindness and providence 
that was manifested by deeds; that thou gavest thyself over to him, and didst trample My laws under 
foot!” These words, and more of this kind, one who had been treated contemptuously would probably say. 
But God acted not so; but quite in the contrary manner. For by His first word He at once raised him up 
from his dejection, and gave the fearful and trembling man confidence, by being the first Himself to call 
him, or rather, not by merely calling him first, but by addressing him by his own familiar appellation, and 
saying, “Adam, where art thou?” Thus He shewed His tenderness, and the great regard He had for him. 
For ye must all know, that this is a mark of intimate friendship. And thus those who call upon the dead are 
wont to do, continually repeating their names. And so, on the other hand, those who entertain hatred and 
enmity against any, cannot bear to mention the very names of those who have aggrieved them. Saul, for 
instance, though he had sustained no injury from David, but had wronged him exceedingly, since he 
abhorred and hated him, could not endure to mention his proper name; but when all were seated together, 
not seeing David to be present, what said he? He said not, “Where is David? but, Where is the son of 
Jesse?’” calling him by his father’s name. And again, the Jews did the same with respect to Christ, for 
since they abhorred and hated Him, they did not say, “Where is Christ?” but, “Where is that man?” 


7. But God, willing to show even by this that sin had not quenched His tenderness, nor disobedience taken 
away His favor toward him, and that He still exercised His Providence and care for the fallen one, said, 
“Adam, where art thou?” not being ignorant of the place where he was, but because the mouth of those 


who have sinned is closed up; sin turning the tongue backward, and conscience taking hold of it; so that 
such persons remain speechless, held fast in silence as by a kind of chain. And God wishing therefore to 
invite him to freedom of utterance, and to give him confidence, and to lead him to make an apology for his 
offences, in order that he might obtain some forgiveness, was Himself the first to call; cutting off much of 
Adam’s distress by the familiar appellation, and dispelling his fear, and opening by this address the mouth 
that was shut. Hence also it was that he said, “Adam, where art thou?” “I left thee,” saith he, “in one 
situation, and I find thee in another. I left thee in confidence and glory; and I now find thee in disgrace 
and silence!” And observe the care of God in this instance. He called not Eve;—He called not the serpent, 
—but him who had sinned in the lightest degree of all, he brings first to the tribunal, in order that 
beginning from him who was able to find some degree of excuse, He might pass a more merciful sentence, 
even against her who had sinned the most. And judges, indeed, do not deign to make inquiry in their own 
person of their fellow-servants, and those who are partakers of a common nature with them, but putting 
forward some one of their attendants to intervene, they instruct him to convey their own questions to the 
criminal; and through him they say and hear whatever they wish, when they examine the offenders. But 
God had no need of a go-between in dealing with man; but Himself in His own person at once judges and 
consoles him. And not only this is wonderful, but also that he corrects the crimes that had been 
committed. For judges in general, when they find thieves and grave-robbers, do not consider how they 
may make them better, but how they may make them pay the penalty of the offences committed. But God, 
quite on the contrary, when He finds a sinner, considers not how He may make him pay the penalty, but 
how He may amend him, and make him better, and invincible for the future. So that God is at the same 
time a Judge, a Physician, and a Teacher; for as a Judge He examines, and as a Physician He amends, and 
as a Teacher He instructs those who have sinned, directing them unto all spiritual wisdom. 


8. But if one short and simple speech thus demonstrates the care of God, what if we should read through 
this whole judgment, and unfold its entire records? Seest thou how all Scripture is consolation and 
comfort? But of these records we will speak at a befitting season; before that, however, it is necessary to 
state at what time this Book was given; for these things were not written in the beginning, nor at once 
when Adam was made, but many generations afterwards; and it were worth while to enquire for what 
reason this delay took place, and why at length they were given to the Jews only, and not to all men; and 
why written in the Hebrew tongue; and why in the wilderness of Sinai? For the Apostle doth not mention 
the place merely in a cursory manner; but shews that in that circumstance too there was a great subject 
of contemplation for us, when he saith to us: “For these are two covenants, the one from Mount Sinai, 
which gendereth to bondage.” 


9. Other things too besides these it were to our purpose to enquire into. But I see that the time doth not 
permit us to launch our discourse upon so wide a sea; wherefore prudently reserving these to a fit season, 
we would again address you on the subject of abstinence from oaths; and we would entreat your Charity 
to use much diligence respecting this matter. For what is it but an absurdity, that not even a servant dares 
to call his master by name, nor to mention him unceremoniously, and casually, but that he should 
everywhere bandy about the name of the Lord of Angels familiarly with much irreverence! And if it be 
necessary to take the book of the Gospel, thou receivest it with hands that have been first washed; and 
fearfully and tremblingly, with much reverence and devotion; and dost thou unceremoniously bandy about 
upon thy tongue the Lord of the Gospel? Dost thou desire to learn how the Powers above pronounce that 
Name; with what awe, with what terror, with what wonder? “I saw the Lord,” saith the prophet, “sitting 
upon a throne, high, and lifted up; around Him stood the Seraphim; and one cried unto another, and said, 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth; the whole earth is full of His glory!” Perceivest thou, with what 
dread, with what awe, they pronounce that Name, whilst glorifying and praising Him? But thou, in thy 
prayers and supplications, callest upon Him with much listlessness; when it would become thee to be full 
of awe, and to be watchful and sober! But in oaths, where it is wholly unsuitable that this wonderful Name 
should be introduced, there thou makest a long string of divers forms of imprecation! What pardon then, 
or what excuse shall we have, howsoever we may plead this “custom”? It is said, that a certain heathen 
orator, by a kind of foolish habit, was continually moving his right shoulder as he went along. He 
conquered this habit, however, by fastening sharp knives on each side over his shoulders, so that the fear 
of being cut controlled the member in its unseasonable movement by fear of the wound! Do thou too, 
then, act thus with regard to thy tongue, and instead of the knife, suspend over it the fear of God’s 
chastisement, and thou wilt assuredly get the better! For it seems impossible, utterly impossible, that 
those should ever be overcome, who are solicitous and earnest about this, and really make it their 
business. 


10. Ye applaud what is now said, but when ye have amended, ye will applaud in a greater degree not only 
us, but also yourselves; and ye will hear with more pleasure what is spoken; and ye will call upon God 
with a pure conscience, who is so sparing of thee, O man! that He saith, “Neither shalt thou swear by thy 
head.” But thou so despisest Him as to swear even by His glory. “But what shall I do,” saith one, “with 
those who impose necessity on me?” What kind of necessity can there be, O man? Let all men understand 
that thou wilt choose to suffer anything rather than transgress the law of God; and they will abstain from 
compelling thee. For as a proof that it is not an oath which rendereth a man worthy of credit, but the 
testimony of his life, the uprightness of his conversation, and his good reputation, many have often split 
their throats with swearing, and yet have been able to convince no one; whereas others by a mere 
expression of assent, have been esteemed more deserving of belief than they who swore never so much. 


Knowing, therefore, all these things, and placing before our eyes the punishment that is in store for those 
who swear, as well as for those who swear falsely, let us abstain from this evil custom, that advancing 
from hence to the correction of what remains, we may enjoy the blessedness of the life to come, which 
God grant that we may all be found worthy to obtain, by the grace and love toward man of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, through Whom and with Whom to the Father with the Holy Ghost be glory, and power, and honour, 
now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY VIII 


An exhortation to virtue—and particularly upon the passage, “God was walking in Paradise in the cool of 
the day:”—and again on the subject of abstaining from oaths. 


Ye have lately heard, how all Scripture bringeth consolation and comfort, although it be an historical 
narrative. For instance, “In the beginning, God created the heaven and the earth,” was an historical 
declaration; but it was shewn in our discourse, that this sentence was one pregnant with comfort; as, for 
example, that God made us a twofold table, by spreading out the sea and the land at the same time; by 
kindling above the twofold lights, the sun and moon; by determining the twofold seasons of their course, 
the day and night, the one for labour, and the other for rest. For the night ministers to us no less benefit 
than the day. But as I said with reference to trees, those which are barren, rival in their utility those which 
bear fruit; since we are thus not necessitated to touch those trees which are pleasant for food, for the 
purposes of building. The wild and untamed animals are also subservient to our need, in no less a degree 
than the tame animals; by driving us together, through the fear of them, into cities; making us more 
cautious, and binding us to one another; and by exercising the strength of some, and freeing others from 
their sicknesses; for the physicians concoct many medicines out of these; and by reminding us of our 
ancient sin. For when I hear it said, “The fear of you, and the dread of you, shall be upon all the wild 
beasts of the earth:” and then observe, that this honour was afterwards curtailed, I am reminded of sin, 
which hath dissipated the fear of us, and undermined our authority. Thus I become a better and a wiser 
man, whilst I learn the harm that sin hath occasioned us. As then, what I said was, that the things alluded 
to, and others of a similar kind, which God, who is the Maker, knoweth of, contribute not a little to our 
present life; so now also I say, that the night no less than the day brings along with it its advantage, being 
a rest from labours, and a medicine for disease. Often, indeed, physicians, though exerting themselves in 
many ways, and preparing an endless variety of remedies, are not able to deliver the man who is 
labouring under infirmity. But sleep coming upon him of its own accord hath entirely removed the disease, 
and freed them from an infinite deal of trouble. Night, again, is not only a medicine for bodily labours, but 
also for mental diseases, in giving rest to anguished souls. Ofttimes it happeneth that some one hath lost a 
son; and comforters without number have been of no avail to withdraw him from tears and groans. But on 
the approach of night, conquered by the despotic power of sleep, he hath closed his eyelids in slumber, 
and received some small relief from the miseries of the day time. 


2. And now, I pray you, let us proceed to the subject which hath given rise to these observations. For well 
I know, that ye are all eagerly awaiting this matter; and that each one of you is in pain till he learn on 
what account this Book was not given from the beginning. But even now I do not see that the time is fit for 
a discourse on this subject. And why so? Because the week hath nearly arrived at its close with us, and I 
fear to touch upon a subject, the exposition of which I should presently afterwards be obliged to cut short. 
For the subject requires of us several days in succession, and a continuous effort of memory: wherefore 
we must again defer it. But take it not amiss! we will assuredly pay you the debt with interest; for thus it 
is expedient both for you, and for us who are to discharge it. Meanwhile, however, let us now speak on 
that subject which we left out yesterday. And what was it we left out yesterday? “God was walking,” it 
says, “in Paradise in the cool of the day.” What is here meant, I ask? “God was walking!” God was not 
walking; for how should He do this who is everywhere present and filleth all things? But He caused a 
perception of this sort in Adam, in order that he might collect himself; that he might not be careless; that 
in flying and in hiding himself, he might present beforehand some portion of the excuse, even before any 
words had passed. For even as those who are about to be led to the tribunal, to sustain the charges 
respecting the crimes they have committed, present themselves before those who are to try them with a 
squalid, begrimed, sad, and subdued visage, in order that from their appearance, they may incline them to 
loving-kindness, mercy, and forgiveness, so also did it happen in the case of Adam. For it was necessary 
that he should be led to this Tribunal in a subdued state. Therefore God took him beforehand, and 
humbled him. But that some one was walking there, he perceived; but whence came he to suppose that 
God was walking there? Such is the habitual custom of those who have committed sin. They are suspicious 
of all things; they tremble at shadows; they are in terror at every sound, and they imagine that every one 
is approaching them in a hostile manner. Often therefore the guilty, when they observe people running on 
another business, suppose that they are come against them; and when others are conversing one with 
another on quite a different subject, they that are conscious of sin suppose they are conversing about 
them. 


3. For such is the nature of sin, that it betrays whilst no one finds fault; it condemns whilst no one 
accuses; it makes the sinner a timid being; one that trembles at a sound; even as righteousness has the 
contrary effect. Hear, at least, how the Scripture describes this cowardice of the former, and this boldness 
of the latter. “The wicked flee when no man pursueth.” How doth he flee when no man pursueth? He hath 


that within which drives him on—an accuser in his conscience; and this he carries about everywhere; and 
just as it would be impossible to flee from himself, so neither can he escape the persecutor within; but 
wherever he goeth, he is scourged, and hath an incurable wound! But not such is the righteous man. Of 
what nature then is he? Hear: “The righteous is bold as a lion!” Such a man was Elias. He saw, for 
instance, the king coming towards him, and when he said, “Why is it that thou pervertest Israel?” he 
answered, “I pervert not Israel, but thou and thy father’s house.” Truly, the just man is bold as a lion; for 
he stood up against the king just as a lion doth against some vile cur. Although the one had the purple, the 
other had the sheepskin, which was the more venerable garment of the two; for that purple brought forth 
the grievous famine; but this sheepskin effected a liberation from that calamity! It divided the Jordan! It 
made Elisha a two-fold Elias! O how great is the virtue of the Saints! Not only their words; not only their 
bodies, but even their very garments are always esteemed venerable by the whole creation. The sheepskin 
of this man divided the Jordan! the sandals of the Three Children trampled down the fire! The word of 
Elisha changed the waters, so that it made them to bear the iron on their surface! The rod of Moses 
divided the Red Sea and cleft the rock! The garments of Paul expelled diseases! The shadow of Peter put 
death to flight! The ashes of the holy Martyrs drive away demons! For this reason they do all things with 
authority, even as Elias did. For he looked not on the diadem, nor the outward pomp of the king, but he 
looked on the soul clad in rags, squalid, begrimed, and in a more wretched condition than that of any 
criminal; and seeing him the captive and slave of his passions, he despised his power. For he seemed to 
see a king but in a scene, and not a real one. For what was the advantage of outward abundance, when 
the poverty within was so great? And what harm could outward poverty do, when there was such a 
treasure of wealth within? Such a lion also was the blessed Paul; for when he had entered into the prison, 
and only raised his voice, he shook all the foundations; he gnawed in pieces the fetters, employing not his 
teeth, but words; on which account it were fitting to call such men not merely lions, but something more 
than lions; for a lion ofttimes, after he hath fallen into a net, is taken; but the Saints when they are bound, 
become still more powerful; just as this blessed man did then in the prison, having loosed the prisoners, 
shaken the walls, and bound the keeper, and overcome him by the word of godliness. The lion uttereth his 
voice, and putteth all the wild beasts to flight. The Saint uttereth his voice, and driveth away the demons 
on every side! The weapons of the lion are a hairy mane, pointed claws, and sharp teeth. The weapons of 
the righteous man are spiritual wisdom, temperance, patience, contempt of all present things. Whoever 
hath these weapons shall not only be able to deride wicked men, but even the adverse powers themselves. 


4. Study then, O man, the life according to God, and no one shall conquer thee at any time; and although 
thou mayest be accounted the most insignificant of men, thou shalt be more powerful than all. On the 
other hand, if thou art indifferent about virtue of soul, though thou wert the most powerful of men, thou 
wilt easily be worsted by all that assail thee. And the examples already quoted proved this. But if thou art 
desirous, I will also endeavour to teach thee by actual facts the unconquerableness of the righteous, and 
the vulnerable condition of sinners. Hear then how the prophet intimates both these particulars. “The 
ungodly,” saith he, “are not so, but are like the chaff which the wind scattereth away from the face of the 
earth.” For even as chaff lies exposed to the gusts of wind, and is easily caught up and swept along, so is 
also the sinner driven about by every temptation; for whilst he is at war with himself, and bears the 
warfare about with him, what hope of safety does he possess; betrayed as he is at home, and carrying with 
him that conscience, which is a constant enemy? Such, however, is not the nature of the righteous man. 
But what manner of man is he? Hear the same prophet, saying, “They that trust in the Lord are as Mount 
Zion.” What means then, “As Mount Zion?” “He shall not be shaken,” saith he, “for ever.” For whatever 
engines thou bringest up, whatever darts thou hurlest, desiring to overturn a mountain, thou wilt never be 
able to prevail; for how canst thou? thou wilt break in pieces all thine engines, and exhaust thine own 
strength. Such also is the righteous man. Whatever blows he may receive, he suffereth no evil therefrom; 
but destroyeth the power of those who take counsel against him, and not of men only, but of demons. Thou 
hast heard often what engines the Devil brought up against Job; but not only did he fail to overthrow that 
mountain, but drew back exhausted, his darts broken to pieces, and his engines rendered useless, by that 
assault! 


5. Knowing these things, let us take heed to our life; and let us not be earnest as to the goods that perish; 
neither as to the glory that goeth out; nor as to that body which groweth old; nor as to that beauty which 
is fading; nor as to that pleasure which is fleeting; but let us expend all our care about the soul; and let us 
provide for the welfare of this in every way. For to cure the body, when diseased, is not an easy matter to 
every one; but to cure a sick soul is easy to all; and the sickness of the body requires medicines, as well as 
money, for its healing; but the healing of the soul is a thing that is easy to procure, and devoid of expense. 
And the nature of the flesh is with much labour delivered from those wounds which are troublesome; for 
very often the knife must be applied, and medicines that are bitter; but with respect to the soul there is 
nothing of this kind. It suffices only to exercise the will, and the desire, and all things are accomplished. 
And this hath been the work of God’s providence. For inasmuch as from bodily sickness no great injury 
could arise, (for though we were not diseased, yet death would in any case come, and destroy and dissolve 
the body); but everything depends upon the health of our souls; this being by far the more precious and 
necessary, He hath made the medicining of it easy, and void of expense or pain. What excuse therefore, or 
what pardon shall we obtain, if when the body is sick, and money must be expended on its behalf, and 
physicians called in, and much anguish endured, we make this so much a matter of our care (though what 
might result from that sickness could be no great injury to us), and yet treat the soul with neglect? And 
this, when we are neither called upon to pay down money; nor to give others any trouble; nor to sustain 


any sufferings; but without any of all these things, by only choosing and willing, have it in our power to 
accomplish the entire amendment of it; and knowing assuredly that if we fail to do this, we shall sustain 
the extreme sentence, and punishments, and penalties, which are inexorable! For tell me, if any one 
promised to teach thee the healing art in a short space of time, without money or labour, wouldest thou 
not think him a benefactor? Wouldest thou not submit both to do and to suffer all things, whatsoever he 
who promised these things commanded? Behold, now, it is permitted thee without labour to find a 
medicine for wounds, not of the body, but of the soul, and to restore it to a state of health, without any 
suffering! Let us not be indifferent to the matter! For pray what is the pain of laying aside anger against 
one who hath aggrieved thee? It is a pain, indeed, to remember injuries, and not to be reconciled! What 
labour is it to pray, and to ask for a thousand good things from God, who is ready to give? What labour is 
it, not to speak evil of any one? What difficulty is there in being delivered from envy and ill-will? What 
trouble is it to love one’s neighbour? What suffering is it not to utter shameful words, nor to revile, nor to 
insult another? What fatigue is it not to swear? for again I return to this same admonition. The labour of 
swearing is indeed exceedingly great. Oftentimes, whilst under the influence of anger or wrath, we have 
sworn, perhaps, that we would never be reconciled to those who have injured us. Yet afterwards, when 
our wrath was quenched, and our anger allayed, desiring to be reconciled, and restrained by the 
obligation of these oaths, we have suffered the same anguish, as if we were in a snare, and held fast by 
indissoluble bonds. Of which fact the Devil being aware, and understanding clearly that anger is a fire; 
that it is easily extinguished, and that when it is extinguished, then reconciliation and love follows; 
wishing this fire to remain unquenched, he often binds us by an oath; so that although the anger should 
cease, the obligation of the oath remaining may keep up the fire within us; and that one of these two 
things may take place, either that being reconciled we are forsworn, or that not being reconciled we 
subject ourselves to the penalties of cherishing malice. 


6. Knowing these things then, let us avoid oaths; and let our mouth continually practise the saying, 
“Believe me;” and this will be to us a foundation for all pious behaviour; for the tongue, when it has been 
disciplined to use this one expression, is ashamed, and would blush to utter words that are disgraceful 
and ugly; and should it at any time be drawn away by habit, it will be checked again, by having many 
accusers. For when any one observes him who is not a swearer giving utterance to foul words, he will take 
his advantage over him, and ridicule, and exclaim tauntingly, “Thou who sayest in all affairs, Believe me,’ 
and venturest not to utter an oath, dost thou disgrace thy tongue with these shameful expressions?” So 
that being forcibly urged by those who are with us, even if unwilling, we shall return again to a pious 
behaviour. “But what,” says one, “if it be necessary to take an oath?” Where there is a transgression of the 
law, there is no such thing as necessity. “Is it possible then,” it is replied, “not to swear at all?” What 
sayest thou? Hath God commanded, and darest thou to ask if it be possible for His law to be kept? Why, 
truly it is a thing impossible that His law should not be kept; and I am desirous to persuade you from 
present circumstances of this; that so far from its being impossible not to swear, it is impossible to swear. 
For behold, the inhabitants of the city were commanded to bring in a payment of gold, such as it might 
have seemed beyond the power of many to do; yet the greater part of the sum has been collected; and you 
may hear the tax gatherers saying, “Why delay, man? Why put us off from day to day? It is not possible to 
avoid it. It is the law of the Emperor, which admits of no delay.” What sayest thou, I ask? The Emperor 
hath commanded thee to bring in thy money, and it is impossible not to bring it in! God hath commanded 
thee to avoid oaths! and how sayest thou, it is impossible to avoid them! 


7. Iam now for the sixth day admonishing you in respect of this precept. Henceforth, I am desirous to 
take leave of you, meaning to abstain from the subject, that ye may be on your guard. There will no longer 
be any excuse or allowance for you; for of right, indeed, if nothing had been said on this matter, it ought to 
have been amended of yourselves, for it is not a thing of an intricate nature, or that requires great 
preparation. But since ye have enjoyed the advantage of so much admonition and counsel, what excuse 
will ye have to offer, when ye stand accused before that dread tribunal, and are required to give account 
of this transgression. It is impossible to invent any excuse; but of necessity you must either go hence 
amended, or, if you have not amended, be punished, and abide the extremest penalty! Thinking, therefore, 
upon all these things, and departing hence with much anxiety about them, exhort ye one another, that the 
things spoken of during so many days may be kept with all watchfulness in your minds, so that whilst we 
are silent, ye instructing, edifying, exhorting one another, may exhibit great improvement; and having 
fulfilled all the other precepts, may enjoy eternal crowns; which God grant we may all obtain, through the 
grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom be glory, to the Father, 
together with the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY IX 


Commendation of those who had laid aside the practice of swearing. It is shown that no one need scruple 
about hearing the divine oracles in the Church after a meal. Answer to the question, Why it was so long 
before the Holy Scriptures were given? Comment on the passage, “The heavens declare the glory of God,” 
with a description of the natural world. And finally, an admonition against swearing. 


1. It was but lately that I spoke to you as I do now to you again! And O that I could be always with you,— 
yea, rather am I always with you, though not by bodily presence, yet by the power of love! For I have no 
other life but you, and the care of your salvation. As the husbandman hath no other anxiety, but about his 


seeds and his harvests; and the pilot about the waves and the harbours; so the preacher is anxious with 
respect to his auditors and their progress, even as I am at the present time! Wherefore I bear you all upon 
my mind, not only here, but also at home. For if the multitude be great, and the measure of my heart be 
narrow, yet love is wide; and “ye are not straitened in us.” I will not add what follows next, for neither are 
we straitened with you. Whence is this apparent? Because I have met with many who have said, “We have 
performed the precept, by making rules for each other, defining penalties for those who swear, and 
enforcing punishment upon those who transgress this law.” A punishment which is indeed well becoming 
you, and which is a sign of the greatest charity. For I am not ashamed of making myself busy in these 
matters, since this love of interference does not proceed from idle curiosity but from tender care. For if it 
be no reproach to the physician to make enquiry concerning the patient, neither is it any fault in us to be 
ever asking about your salvation; since thus being informed what has been accomplished, and what has 
been left undone, we shall be able to apply the further remedies with the requisite knowledge. These 
things we have ascertained by enquiry; and we give thanks to God that we have not sown our seed upon 
rocks, nor dropped it amidst thorns; and that we have neither needed much time, nor long delay, in order 
that we might reap the harvest. On this account I have you continually upon my heart. On this account I 
do not feel the labours of teaching, being eased of the burden by the profit of the hearer. This reward is, 
indeed, sufficient to recruit our strength, to give us wings, to elevate us, and to persuade us to undergo 
the utmost toil on your behalf. 


2. Since therefore ye have manifested much generosity of feeling, suffer us to discharge the further debt 
of which we gave a promise the other day; although indeed I see not all present who were here when I 
made the promise. What, I would ask, can be the cause of this? What hath repelled them from our table? 
He that hath partaken of a bodily meal, it would seem, has thought it an indignity after receiving material 
food, to come to the hearing of the divine oracles. But not rightly do they think thus. For if this were 
improper, Christ would not have gone through His large and long discourses after that mystic supper; and 
if this had been unsuitable, He would not, when He had fed the multitude in the desert, have 
communicated His discourses to them after that meal. For (if one must say something startling on this 
point), the hearing of the divine oracles at that time is especially profitable. For when thou hast made up 
thy mind that after eating and drinking thou must repair also to the assembly, thou wilt assuredly be 
careful, though perchance with reluctance, of the duty of sobriety; and wilt neither be led away at any 
time into excess of wine, or gluttony. For the thought, and the expectation of entering the church, schools 
thee to partake of food and drink with becoming decency; lest, after thou hast entered there, and joined 
thy brethren, thou shouldest appear ridiculous to all present, by smelling of wine, and unmannerly 
eructation. These things I now speak not to you who are now present, but to the absent; that they may 
learn them through your means. For it is not having eaten that hinders one’s hearing, but listlessness. But 
thou whilst deeming it to be a condemnation not to fast, then addest another fault, which is far greater 
and heavier, in not being a partaker of this sacred food; and having nourished the body, thou consumest 
the soul with famine. Yet what kind of apology hast thou for doing this? For in the matter of fasting thou 
hast, perhaps, bodily weakness to plead, but what hast thou to say with respect to hearing? For surely 
weakness of body is no impediment to thy partaking of the divine oracles! If I had said, “Let no one who 
has breakfasted mix with us;” “let no one who has eaten be a hearer,” thou wouldest have had some kind 
of excuse; but now, when we would fain drag, entice, and beseech you to come, what apology can ye have 
for turning away from us? The unfit hearer is not he that hath eaten and drunk; but he who gives no heed 
to what is said, who yawns, and is slack in attention, having his body here, but his mind wandering 
elsewhere, and such a one, though he may be fasting, is an unprofitable hearer. On the other hand, the 
man who is in earnest, who is watchful and keeps his mind in a state of attention, though he may have 
eaten and drunk, will be our most suitable hearer of all. For this rule, indeed, very properly prevails with 
relation to the secular tribunals and councils. Inasmuch as they know not how to be spiritually wise, 
therefore they eat not to nourishment, but to bursting; and they drink often to excess. For this reason, as 
they render themselves unfit for the management of their affairs, they shut up the court-houses and 
council-chambers in the evening and at midday. But here there is nothing of this sort,—God forbid! But he 
who has eaten will rival him who fasts, as far as regards sobriety of soul; for he eats and drinks, not so as 
to distend the stomach, or to darken the reason, but in such a way as to recruit the strength of the body 
when it has become weakened. 


3. But enough of this admonition. It is time now to deal with our subject; although our mind holds back 
and shrinks from giving this instruction, on account of those who are not come. And just as an affectionate 
mother when she is about to spread out her table, grieves and laments when all her children are not 
there, thus also do I now suffer; and when I think of the absence of our brethren, I am reluctant to 
discharge my debt. But ye have it in your power to rid me of this tardiness. For if ye promise me that ye 
will convey to them an exact report of all I say, we shall readily pay you down the whole; for thus the 
instructions, charitably afforded on your part, will make up to them for their absence; and ye will hear me 
the more attentively, knowing that you must necessarily give an account of these things to others. In order 
then that our subject may be made the clearer, let us take it up and repeat it from the beginning. We were 
enquiring, then, the other day, “On what account the Scriptures were delivered after so many years. For 
this Book was delivered neither in the time of Adam, nor of Noah, nor of Abraham, but in that of Moses. 
And I hear many who say, that if the Book was profitable, it ought to have been delivered from the very 
beginning; but if it was useless, it ought not to have been delivered afterwards. But this is an obsolete 
argument; for it is not quite true that anything which is profitable ought to have been delivered from the 


beginning, nor if anything was delivered from the beginning, is it quite necessary that the same should 
continue afterwards. For example; Milk is useful, yet it is not always given; but it is given to us only when 
we are children; and solid food is useful; but no one ever gives it us in the beginning of our life, but when 
we have passed out of the age of childhood. Again, the summer season is useful; but it does not show itself 
constantly; and the winter season is advantageous; yet this too makes room for others. What then? Do 
they say that the Scriptures are not useful? I reply; they are most useful and most necessary. And if so 
useful, for what reason then, say they, were they not delivered to us from the beginning? It was because 
God was desirous of instructing the nature of man, not by letters, but by things. But what does the 
expression “by things” signify? By means of the Creation itself. 


4. Observe then, how the Apostle, alighting upon this same topic, and directing himself to those very 
Greeks who said, that they had not from the beginning learnt the knowledge of God from the Scriptures, 
frames his answer. Having said that, “the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in unrighteousness;” when he saw that he was met by an 
objection; and that many would still enquire, from whence the Gentiles knew the truth of God, he goes on 
to add, “Because that which may be known of God is manifest in them.” But how is it manifest in them? 
How were they able to know God, and who hath shewed? Declare this. “God,” saith he, “hath shewed it 
unto them.” In what manner? By the sending of what kind of prophet? what evangelist? what kind of 
teacher? if the holy Scriptures were not yet given. “The invisible things of Him,” says he, “from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even His eternal 
Power and Godhead.” But what he means is just this, He hath placed His Creation in the midst, before the 
eyes of all men; in order that they may guess at the Creator from His works; which, indeed, another writer 
has referred to; “For from the greatness and beauty of the creatures, proportionably the Maker of them is 
seen.” Seest thou the greatness? Marvel at the power of Him that made it! Seest thou the beauty? be 
astonished at the wisdom which adorned it! This it was which the prophet signified when he said, “The 
heavens declare the glory of God.” How then, tell me, do they declare it? Voice they have none; mouth 
they possess not; no tongue is theirs! how then do they declare? By means of the spectacle itself. For 
when thou seest the beauty, the breadth, the height, the position, the form, the stability thereof during so 
long a period; hearing as it were a voice, and being instructed by the spectacle, thou adorest Him who 
created a body so fair and strange! The heavens may be silent, but the sight of them emits a voice, that is 
louder than a trumpet’s sound; instructing us not by the ear, but through the medium of the eyes; for the 
latter is a sense which is more sure and more distinct than the former. 


5. For if God had given instruction by means of books, and of letters, he who knew letters would have 
learnt what was written; but the illiterate man would have gone away without receiving any benefit from 
this source, unless some one else had introduced him to it; and the wealthy man would have purchased 
the Bible, but the poor man would not have been able to obtain it. Again, he who knew the language that 
was expressed by the letters, might have known what was therein contained; but the Scythian, and the 
Barbarian, and the Indian, and the Egyptian, and all those who were excluded from that language, would 
have gone away without receiving any instruction. This however cannot be said with respect to the 
heavens; but the Scythian, and Barbarian, and Indian, and Egyptian, and every man that walks upon the 
earth, shall hear this voice; for not by means of the ears, but through the sight, it reaches our 
understanding. And of the things that are seen, there is one uniform perception; and there is no 
difference, as is the case with respect to languages. Upon this volume the unlearned, as well as the wise 
man, shall be alike able to look; the poor man as well as the rich man; and wherever any one may chance 
to come, there looking upwards towards the heavens, he will receive a sufficient lesson from the view of 
them: and the prophet himself intimated and indicated this fact, that the creation utters this voice so as to 
be intelligible to barbarians, and to Greeks, and to all mankind without exception, when he spoke on this 
wise; “There is no speech, nor language, where there voice is not heard.” What he means is to this effect, 
that there is no nation or tongue which is unable to understand this language; but that such is their 
utterance, that it may be heard of all mankind. And that not merely of the heavens, but of the day and 
night. But how of the day and night? The heavens, indeed, by their beauty and magnitude, and by all the 
rest, astonish the beholder, and transport him to an admiration of the Creator; but as to the day and night, 
what can these show us of the same kind? Nothing certainly of the same kind, but other things which are 
not inferior to them; as for example; the harmony, and the order which they so accurately observe. For 
when thou considerest how they distribute between them the whole year, and mutually divide the length 
of the whole space, even as if it were by a beam and scales, thou wilt be astonished at Him who hath 
ordered them! For just as certain sisters dividing their father’s inheritance among themselves with much 
affection, and not insulting one another in the smallest degree, even so too the day and the night 
distribute the year with such an equality of parts, with the utmost accuracy; and keep to their own 
boundaries, and never push one another aside. Never hath the day been long in winter; and in like 
manner never hath the night been long in summer, whilst so many generations have passed away; but 
during so great an interval and length of time one hath not defrauded the other even in the smallest 
degree; not of half an hour’s space, no, nor of the twinkling of an eye! 


6. Therefore also the Psalmist, struck with astonishment at the equality of this distribution, exclaimed, 
“Night unto night sheweth knowledge.” If thou knowest how to meditate wisely on these matters, thou 
wilt admire the Being who fixed these immoveable boundaries even from the beginning. Let the avaricious 
hear these things; and those who are coveting the wealth of others; and let them imitate the equality of 


the day and night. Let those who are puffed up and high-minded also hear; and those who are unwilling to 
concede the first places to others! The day gives place to the night, and does not invade the territory of 
others! But thou, whilst always enjoying honour, canst thou not bear to share it with thy brethren? 
Consider also with me the wisdom of the Lawgiver. In winter He hath ordered that the night should be 
long; when the germs are tender, and require more coolness; and are unable to sustain the hotter rays of 
the sun; but when they are somewhat grown, the day again increases with them, and becomes then the 
longest, when the fruit has now attained ripeness. And this is a beneficial arrangement not only for seeds, 
but for our bodies. For since during winter, the sailor, and the pilot, and the traveller, and the soldier, and 
the farmer, sit down for the most part at home, fettered by the frost; and the season is one of idleness; 
God hath appointed that the greater part of this time should be consumed in night, in order that the 
length of the day might not be superfluous, when men were unable to do anything. Who can describe the 
perfect order of the seasons; and how these, like some virgins dancing in a circle, succeed one another 
with the happiest harmony; and how those who are in the middle cease not to pass over to the opposite 
ones with a gradual and noiseless transition? Therefore, neither are we overtaken by the summer 
immediately after winter; nor by the winter immediately after the summer; but mid-way the spring is 
interposed; that while we gently and gradually take up one season after the other, we may have our bodies 
hardened to encounter the summer heat without uneasiness. For since sudden changes to opposite 
extremes are productive of the worst injury and disease, God hath contrived that after winter we should 
take up the spring, and after the spring the summer; and after the summer the autumn; and thus 
transport us to winter, so that these changes from seasons which are opposite, should come upon us 
harmlessly and by degrees, through the aid of intermediate ones. Who then is so wretched and pitiable, 
that beholding the heavens; and beholding sea, and land; and beholding this exact adjustment of the 
seasons, and the unfailing order of day and night, he can think that these things happen of their own 
accord, instead of adoring Him who hath arranged them all with a corresponding wisdom! 


7. But I have yet somewhat more to say on this head. For not only, indeed, does the magnitude and beauty 
of the creation, but also the very manner of it, display a God who is the artificer of the universe. For since 
we were not present at the beginning, whilst he was engaged in the work of forming and creating all 
things; nor had we been present, could we have known how they came into being, the power that disposed 
them being invisible; He hath made the mode of this creation to become our best teacher, by 
compounding all things in a manner which transcends the course of nature. Perhaps what I have said, is 
not sufficiently clear. Therefore it is necessary that I should again repeat it in a clearer manner. All men, 
then, must admit that it is the course of nature for water to be supported on the earth, and not the earth 
on the waters. For the earth being a certain dense, hard, unyielding, and solid substance, is easily able to 
support the nature of water; but the water, which is fluid, and rare, and soft, and diffusive, and giving way 
to all it meets with, must be unable to support any solid body, though it were of the lightest kind. Often 
indeed when a small pebble fails upon it, it yields, and makes way, and sends it down to the bottom. When 
therefore thou beholdest not a small pebble, but the whole earth borne upon the waters, and not 
submerged, admire the power of Him who wrought these marvellous things in a supernatural manner! 
And whence does this appear, that the earth is borne upon the waters? The prophet declares this when he 
says, “He hath founded it upon the seas, and prepared it upon the floods.” And again: “To him who hath 
founded the earth upon the waters.” What sayest thou? The water is not able to support a small pebble on 
its surface, and yet bears up the earth, great as it is; and mountains, and hills, and cities, and plants, and 
men, and brutes; and it is not submerged! What do I say? Is not submerged? How comes it to pass, that 
since the water has been in close contact with it below, during so long a period, it has not been dissolved, 
and the whole of it become mud? For the substance of wood, when soaked in water but a little time, is 
rotted and dissolved; and why do I say of wood? What can be firmer than iron? yet often this is softened, 
when it remains a long time in water; and well it may. For it derives its substance from the earth. 
Therefore many run-away servants, when they make their escape, dragging their shackles and chains 
along with them, go to brooks of water, and thrust their shackled feet therein, and after making the iron 
softer by this means, they easily break it by striking it with a stone. Iron, forsooth, is softened, and wood 
is rotted, and stones are worn away by the nature of water; yet so great a mass as the earth hath 
remained such a length of time lying upon the waters, without being either submerged, or dissolved, and 
destroyed! 


8. And who is there that must not feel astonished and amazed at these things; and confidently pronounce 
that they are not the works of nature, but of that Providence which is above nature? Therefore one speaks 
thus: “Who hangeth the earth upon nothing.” And another observes, “In His hands are the corners of the 
earth.” And again: “He hath laid the foundation of it upon the seas.” And these declarations, though they 
seem contrary to one another, have yet an entire agreement. For he that said, “He hath laid the 
foundation of it upon the seas,” meant the same thing as he did who declared, “He hath hung it upon 
nothing.” For its standing upon the waters is just the same thing as hanging upon nothing. Where then is 
it suspended and placed? Hear the same one saying, “In His hands are the corners of the earth.” Not that 
God hath hands, but that thou mayest know that His power it is, providing for all things which holds 
together and supports the body of the earth! But if thou believest not what I now say, believe what thou 
beholdest! for even in another element it is possible to find this admirable workmanship. For it is the 
nature of fire to tend upwards, and to be always mounting aloft; and although you force and constrain it 
never so much, it cannot submit to have its course directed downwards. For often, when we are carrying a 
lighted torch, although we incline its head downwards, we cannot compel the force of the flame to direct 


itself to the ground; but still it turns upward, and passes from below toward that which is above. But with 
respect to the sun, God hath made it quite the contrary. For He hath turned his beams toward the earth, 
and made his light to direct itself downward, all but saying to him by the very shape (of the heavens), 
“Look downward.—Shine upon men, for thou wert made for them!” The light, indeed, of a candle cannot 
be made to submit to this; but this star, great and marvellous as it is, bends downward, and looks toward 
the earth, which is contrary to the nature of fire; owing to the power of Him who hath commanded it. 
Wouldest thou have me speak of another thing of the like kind? Waters embrace the back of the visible 
heaven on all parts; and yet they neither flow down, nor are moved out of their place, although the nature 
of water is not of this kind. For it easily runs together into what is concave; but when the body is of a 
convex form, it glides away on all sides; and not even a small portion is capable of standing upon such a 
figure. But, lo! this wonder is found to exist in the heavens; and the prophet, again, to intimate this very 
circumstance, observes, “Praise the Lord, ye waters that are above the heavens.” Besides, the water hath 
not quenched the sun; nor hath the sun, which hath gone on his way beneath for so long a time, dried up 
the water that lies above. 


9. Dost thou desire that we should lead thee down again to the earth, and point out the marvel? Seest 
thou not this sea abounding with waves, and fierce winds; yet this sea, spacious, and large, and furious as 
it is, is walled in with a feeble sand! Mark also the wisdom of God, He permitted it not to be at rest, nor 
tranquil, lest thou shouldest suppose its good order to be of mere natural regulation; but remaining within 
its limits, it lifts up its voice, and is in tumult, and roars aloud, and raises its waves to a prodigious height. 
But when it comes to the shores, and beholds the sand, it breaks up, and returns back again within itself; 
teaching thee, by both these things, that it is not the work of nature that it remains within its boundaries, 
but the work of Him whose power restrains it! For this cause accordingly He hath made the wall feeble; 
and hath not encompassed these shores with wood, or stone, or mountains, lest thou shouldest impute the 
regulation of the elements to such things. And, therefore, God Himself, upbraiding the Jews with this very 
circumstance, said, “Fear ye not Me, which have placed the sand for the bound of the sea that it cannot 
pass it.” But the marvellous thing is not this only, that He hath made a great and admirable world; and 
that He hath compacted it in a way above the usual course of nature; but that He hath also constituted it 
out of opposite things; such as hot and cold, dry and moist, fire and water, earth and air, and that these 
contrary elements, of which this whole universe consists, though continually at strife one with another, 
are not consumed of one another. The fire hath not overrun and burnt up all things; the water hath not 
overflowed and drowned the whole earth. With respect to our bodies, however, these effects really take 
place; and upon the increase of the bile, fever is generated; and the whole animal frame sustains an 
injury; and when there is a superabundance of phlegm, many diseases are produced which destroy the 
animal. But in the case of the universe, nothing of this kind happens; but each thing remains held as it 
were by a kind of bridle and band; preserving, by the will of the Creator, its own boundaries; and their 
strife becomes a source of peace to the whole. Are not these things evident even to a blind man? and are 
not even the simple easily able to comprehend, that they were made, and are upheld, by some 
Providence? For who is so silly and senseless, that beholding such a mass of substances, such beauty, such 
combination, the continual strife of such vast elements, their opposition, and yet durability, would not 
reason with himself and say, “If there were not some Providence to uphold the mass of these bodies, not 
permitting the universe to fall to pieces, it could not remain; it could not have been lasting. So perfect is 
the order of the seasons, such the harmony of the day and night, so many the kinds of brute animals, and 
plants, and seeds, and herbs, that preserve their course, and yet, to the present day, none has ever fallen 
into decay or sudden dissolution. 


10. We might continue to speak not only of these things, but also of many others, which are even more 
profound; and might moralise even upon the Creation itself; but reserving these subjects for the morrow, 
let us earnestly endeavour to retain what has been said, and to convey it to the rest. I know indeed, that 
the abstruseness of these speculations has seemed strange to your ears; but if we be a little vigilant, and 
accustom ourselves to them, we shall easily be able to teach others. Meanwhile, it is necessary farther to 
say this to your Charity. Even as God hath given us glory by means of this great creation, so let us also 
glorify Him by a pure conversation! “The heavens declare the glory of God,” though only seen; and we 
therefore should declare God’s glory not only in speaking, but in silence, and in astonishing all men by the 
brightness of our life. For He saith, “Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” For when an unbeliever beholds thee, who art a 
believer, subdued, modest, and orderly in manners, he will wonder and say, “Truly great is the God of the 
Christians! What manner of men hath He formed? What, and from what hath He made them? Hath He 
turned them from men into angels? If any one treats them contemptuously, they revile not! If any one 
beats them, they are not enraged! If any one does them an injury, they pray for him who has put them in 
pain! They have no enemy! They know nothing of cherishing malice! They are guiltless of vain babbling! 
They have not learnt to utter a falsehood! They cannot endure a false oath, or rather, they swear not at all, 
but would prefer to have their tongue cut out, rather than to let an oath proceed out of their mouth!” Such 
are the things which we should give them cause to say of us; and we should exterminate our evil habit of 
oaths, and pay at least as much honour to God, as we do to our more valuable garments. For how truly 
absurd is it, that when we have one garment better than the rest, we do not suffer ourselves to be 
continually wearing it; and yet everywhere we draggle about the name of God without concern, or 
ceremony! Let us not, I earnestly pray and beseech you, let us not thus despise our own salvation; but the 
care which we have used respecting this precept from the beginning, let us carry on even to the end. For I 


thus continually exhort you on the subject of oaths, not as though condemning you of listlessness, but 
inasmuch as I have seen that ye are for the most part reformed, I press you, and am urgent, that the 
whole work should be finished off, and come to its perfection. Even so act the spectators of public games. 
They excite those who are near the prize, with the more vehemence. Let us, then, by no means become 
weary; for we have nearly reached the completion of this amendment; and the difficulty was at the 
beginning. But now that the greater part of the evil habit has been cut away, and less remains to correct, 
no labour is necessary, but we only need a moderate degree of watchfulness, and diligence for some short 
time, in order that we ourselves being amended, may also become instructors to others; and that we may 
behold the Holy Passover with much confidence, and that with much pleasure we may reap a double or 
treble measure of the customary gladness of the festival. For not so much does it delight us to be 
delivered from the toil and fatigue of fasting, as to meet that holy season with an illustrious and well- 
earned crown; a crown indeed that is never to fade! 


11. But in order that the amendment may take place the more quickly, do this which I tell thee. Inscribe 
upon the wall of thy house, and upon the wall of thy heart, that “flying sickle;” and think that it is flying 
forth on occasion of the curse, and constantly remember it. And if thou observest another person 
swearing, restrain, forbid, and be careful for him, and be careful for thine own domestics. For if we would 
look to this, that we might not merely correct ourselves, but also bring others to the same point, we shall 
ourselves quickly arrive at the goal; since while we undertake to instruct others, we shall be ashamed and 
blush, should we in our own case seem to leave those things unperformed, which we enjoin upon them. 
There is no need to say more; for much has been already spoken on these matters; and these things are 
now Said only by way of remembrance. But may God, who is more sparing of our souls than we are, make 
us perfect in this, and every good work; that so having completed the whole fruit of righteousness, we 
may be found worthy of the kingdom of heaven, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, through Whom, and with Whom, to the Father, with the Holy Ghost, be glory, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


HOMILY X 


Commendation of those who came to hear after taking a meal.—Observations on the physiology of the 
natural world; and against those who deify the creation; and on the duty of not swearing. 


1. I joy, and rejoice with you all, that ye have actually put in practice that admonition of ours, which we 
lately made with respect to those who were absent, for the reason that they were not fasting. For I think 
that many of those who have dined are to-day present; and go to fill up this goodly assemblage; and that 
this is the fact, I conjecture from the more brilliant spectacle that I see around me, and the greater 
concourse of hearers. Not in vain, it seems, did I lately spend so many words on their account, appealing 
to your Charity, to draw them to their Mother; and to persuade them that it is lawful, even after bodily 
nourishment, to partake also of that which is spiritual. And in which case, beloved, I ask, did ye act for the 
better; at the time of the last assembly when after your meal ye turned to your slumbers; or now, when 
after the meal ye have presented yourselves at the hearing of the divine laws? Was it best when ye 
loitered about in the forum, and took part in meetings which were no wise profitable; or now, when ye 
stand with your own brethren, and hear the prophetic oracles? It is no disgrace, beloved, to have eaten, 
but after eating to remain at home, and so to be deprived of this sacred banquet. For whilst thou 
remainest at home, thou wilt be more slothful and supine; but coming here thou wilt shake off all slumber 
and listlessness; and laying aside not only listlessness, but also all sadness, thou wilt be more at ease, and 
in better heart in all the events that may happen. 


2. What need then is there to say more? Stand only nigh the man who fasts, and thou wilt straightway 
partake of his good odour; for fasting is a spiritual perfume; and through the eyes, the tongue, and every 
part, it manifests the good disposition of the soul. I have said this, not for the purpose of condemning 
those who have dined, but that I may shew the advantage of fasting. I do not, however, call mere 
abstinence from meats, fasting; but even before this, abstinence from sin; since he who, after he has taken 
a meal, has come hither with suitable sobriety, is not very far behind the man who fasts; even as he who 
continues fasting, if he does not give earnest and diligent heed to what is spoken, will derive no great 
benefit from his fast. He who eats, and yet takes a part in the sacred assembly with suitable earnestness, 
is in much better case than he who eats not at all, and remains absent. This abstinence will by no means 
be able to benefit us as much as the participation in spiritual instruction conveyeth to us benefit and 
advantage. Where indeed, besides, wilt thou hear the things upon which thou meditatest here? Wert thou 
to go to the bench of justice? quarrels and contentions are there! or into the council-chamber? there is 
anxious thought about political matters! or to thine home? solicitude on the subject of thy private affairs 
afflicts thee in every direction! or wert thou to go to the conferences and debates of the forum? every 
thing there is earthly and corruptible! For all the words that pass among those assembled there, are 
concerning merchandize, or taxes, or the sumptuous table, or the sale of lands, or other contracts, or 
wills, or inheritances, or some other things of that kind. And shouldest thou enter even into the royal 
halls, there again thou wouldest hear in the same way all discoursing of wealth, or power, or of the glory 
which is held in honour here, but of nothing that is spiritual. But here on the contrary everything relates 
to heaven, and heavenly things; to our soul, to our life, the purpose for which we were born, and why we 
spend an allotted time upon earth, and on what terms we migrate from hence, and into what condition we 
shall enter after these things, and why our body is of clay, what also is the nature of death, what, in short, 
the present life is, and what the future. The discourses that are here made by us contain nothing at all of 
an earthly kind, but are all in reference to spiritual things. Thus, then, it is that we shall have made great 
provision for our salvation, and shall depart hence with a good hope. 


3. Since, therefore, we did not scatter the seed in vain, but ye hunted out all who were absent, as I 
exhorted you; suffer us now to return you a recompense; and having reminded you of a few things that 
were said before, to repay you again what remains. What then were those matters that were before 
treated of? We were enquiring how, and in what manner, before the giving of the Scriptures, God ordered 
His dispensation toward us; and we said, that by means of the creation He instructed our race, stretching 
out the heavens, and there openly unfolding a vast volume, useful alike to the simple and the wise, to the 
poor and to the rich, to Scythians and to barbarians, and to all in general who dwell upon the earth; a 
volume which is much larger than the multitude of those instructed by it. We discoursed also at length 
concerning the night, and the day, and the order of these, as well as of the harmony which is strictly 
preserved by them; and much was said respecting the measured dance of the seasons of the year, and of 
their equality. For just as the day defraudeth not the night even of half an hour throughout the whole year, 
so also do these distribute all the days among themselves equally. But, as I said before, not only does the 
greatness and beauty of the creation shew forth the Divine Architect, but the very manner likewise in 
which it is compacted together, and the method of operation, transcending as it does, the ordinary course 
of nature. For it would have been in accordance with nature for water to be borne upon the earth; but now 
we see, on the contrary, that the earth is supported by the waters. It would have been in accordance with 
nature that fire should tend upwards; but now on the contrary we see the beams of the sun directed 
towards the earth; and the waters to be above the heavens, yet not falling away; and the sun running 
below them, yet not quenched by the waters, nor dispelling their moisture. Besides these things we said 
that this whole universe consists of four elements, these being adverse to and at strife with one another; 
yet one does not consume the other, although they are mutually destructive. Whence it is evident that 


some invisible power bridles them, and the will of God becomes their bond. 


4. To-day, I wish to dwell a little more on this subject. Arouse yourselves, however, and give earnest heed 
unto us! And that the wonder may appear more clearly, I will draw the lesson concerning these things 
from our own bodies. This body of ours, so short, and small, consists of four elements; viz. of what is 
warm, that is, of blood; of what is dry, that is, of yellow bile; of what is moist, that is, of phlegm; of what is 
cold, that is, of black bile. And let no one think this subject foreign to that which we have in hand. “For He 
that is spiritual judgeth all things; yet He Himself is judged of no man.” Thus also Paul touched upon 
principles of agriculture, whilst discoursing to us of the Resurrection; and said, “Thou fool; that which 
thou sowest is not quickened, except it die.” But if that blessed man brought forward questions of 
agriculture, neither should any one blame us if we handle matters pertaining to medical science. For our 
discourse is now respecting the Creation of God; and this ground-work of ideas will be necessary for our 
purpose. As, therefore, I said before, this body of ours consists of four elements; and if either revolts 
against the whole, death is the result of this revolt. As for instance, by a superabundance “of bile” fever is 
produced; and should this proceed beyond a certain measure, it effects a rapid dissolution. Again, when 
there is an excess of the cold element, paralyses, agues, apoplexies, and an infinite number of other 
maladies are generated. And every form of disease is the effect of an excess of these elements; when 
either of them overpassing its own bounds, acts the part of a tyrant against the rest, and mars the 
symmetry of the whole. Interrogate then him who says, that all things are spontaneous and self-produced. 
If this little and diminutive body, having the advantage of medicines, and of medical skill, and of a soul 
within which regulates it, and of much moral wisdom, as well as innumerable other helps, be not always 
able to continue in a state of order, but often perishes, and is destroyed, when some disturbance takes 
place within it; how could a world like this, containing substances of such vast bulk and compounded of 
those same elements, remain during so long a time without any disturbance, unless it enjoyed the 
advantage of a manifold providence? Neither would it be reasonable to suppose that this body, which has 
the benefit of superintendence both without and within, should scarcely be sufficient for its own 
preservation; and that a world such as this is, enjoying no such superintendence, should during so many 
years suffer nothing of that sort which our body suffers. For how, I ask, is it that not one of these elements 
hath gone beyond its own boundaries, nor swallowed up all the rest? Who hath brought them together 
from the beginning? Who hath bound? Who hath bridled? Who hath held them together during so long a 
period? For if the body of the world were simple and uniform, what I speak of would not have been so 
impossible. But when there hath been such a strife between the elements, even from the beginning; who 
so senseless as to think that these things would have come together, and remained together when united, 
without One to effect this conjunction? For if we who are evil-affected towards one another not by nature, 
but by will, cannot come spontaneously to an agreement as long as we remain at variance, and hold 
ourselves ungraciously towards one another; if we have yet need of some one else to bring us into a state 
of conjunction; and after this conjunction further to clench us, and persuade us to abide by our 
reconciliation, and not again to be at variance; how could the elements, which neither partake of sense 
nor reason, and which are naturally adverse, and inimical to each other, have come together, and agreed 
and remained with one another, if there were not some ineffable Power which effected this conjunction; 
and after this conjunction, always restrained them by the same bond? 


5. Dost thou not perceive how this body wastes away, withers, and perishes after the secession of the soul, 
and each of the elements thereof returns to its own appointed place? This very same thing, indeed, would 
also happen to the world, if the Power which always governs it had left it devoid of Its own providence. 
For if a ship does not hold together without a pilot, but soon founders, how could the world have held 
together so long a time if there was no one governing its course? And that I may not enlarge, suppose the 
world to be a ship; the earth to be placed below as the keel; the sky to be the sail; men to be the 
passengers; the subjacent abyss, the sea. How is it then that during so long a time, no shipwreck has 
taken place? Now let a ship go one day without a pilot and crew, and thou wilt see it straightway 
foundering! But the world, though subsisting now five thousand years, and many more, hath suffered 
nothing of the kind. But why do I talk of a ship? Suppose one hath pitched a small hut in the vineyards; 
and when the fruit is gathered, leaves it vacant; it stands, however, scarce two or three days, but soon 
goes to pieces, and tumbles down! Could not a hut, forsooth, stand without superintendence? How then 
could the workmanship of a world, so fair and marvellous; the laws of the night and day; the 
interchanging dances of the seasons; the course of nature chequered and varied as it is in every way 
throughout the earth, the sea, the sky; in plants, and in animals that fly, swim, walk, creep; and in the race 
of men, far more dignified than any of these, continue yet unbroken, during so long a period, without 
some kind of providence? But in addition to what has been said, follow me whilst I enumerate the 
meadows, the gardens, the various tribes of flowers; all sorts of herbs, and their uses; their odours, forms, 
disposition, yea, but their very names; the trees which are fruitful, and which are barren; the nature of 
metals,—and of animals,—in the sea, or on the land; of those that swim, and those that traverse the air; 
the mountains, the forests, the groves; the meadow below, and the meadow above; for there is a meadow 
on the earth, and a meadow too in the sky; the various flowers of the stars; the rose below, and the 
rainbow above! Would you have me point out also the meadow of birds? Consider the variegated body of 
the peacock, surpassing every dye, and the fowls of purple plumage. Contemplate with me the beauty of 
the sky; how it has been preserved so long without being dimmed; and remains as bright and clear as if it 
had been only fabricated to-day; moreover, the power of the earth, how its womb has not become effete by 
bringing forth during so long a time! Contemplate with me the fountains; how they burst forth and fail 


not, since the time they were begotten, to flow forth continually throughout the day and night! 
Contemplate with me the sea, receiving so many rivers, yet never exceeding its measure! But how long 
shall we pursue things unattainable! It is fit, indeed, that over every one of these which has been spoken 
of, we should say, “O Lord, how hast Thou magnified Thy works; in wisdom hast Thou made them all.” 


6. But what is the sapient argument of the unbelievers, when we go over all these particulars with them; 
the magnitude, the beauty of the creation, the prodigality, the munificence everywhere displayed? This 
very thing, say they, is the worst fault, that God hath made the world so beautiful and so vast. For if He 
had not made it beautiful and vast, we should not have made a god of it; but now being struck with its 
grandeur, and marvelling at its beauty, we have thought it to be a deity. But such an argument is good for 
nothing. For that neither the magnitude, nor beauty of the world is the cause of this impiety, but their own 
want of understanding, is what we are prepared to show, proved by the case of ourselves, who have never 
been so affected. Why then have “we” not made a deity of it? Do we not see it with the same eyes as 
themselves? Do we not enjoy the same advantage from the creation with themselves? Do we not possess 
the same soul? Have we not the same body? Do we not tread the same earth? How comes it that this 
beauty and magnitude hath not persuaded us to think the same as they do? But this will be evident not 
from this proof only, but from another besides. For as a proof that it is not for its beauty they have made a 
deity of it, but by reason of their own folly, why do they adore the ape, the crocodile, the dog, and the 
vilest of animals? Truly, “they became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. 
Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools.” 


7. Nevertheless, we will not frame our answer from these things only, but will also say something yet 
further. For God, foreseeing these things of old, destroyed, in His wisdom, this plea of theirs. On this 
account He made the world not only wonderful and vast, but also corruptible and perishable; and placed 
therein many evidences of its weakness; and what He did with respect to the Apostles, He did with 
respect to the whole world. What then did He with respect to the Apostles? Since they used to perform 
many great and astonishing signs and wonders, He suffered them constantly to be scourged, to be 
expelled, to inhabit the dungeon, to encounter bodily infirmities, to be in continual tribulations, lest the 
greatness of their miracles should make them to be accounted as gods amongst mankind. Therefore when 
He had bestowed so great favour upon them, He suffered their bodies to be mortal, and in many cases 
obnoxious to disease; and did not remove their infirmity, that He might give full proof of their nature. And 
this is not merely my assertion, but that of Paul himself, who says, “For though I would desire to glory, I 
shall not be a fool; but now I forbear, lest any man should think of me above that which he seeth me to be, 
or that he heareth of me.” And again, “But we have this treasure in earthen vessels.” But what is meant by 
“earthen vessels?” In this body, he means, which is mortal and perishable. For just as the earthen vessel is 
formed from clay and fire, so also the body of these saints being clay, and receiving the energy of the 
spiritual fire, becomes an earthen vessel. But for what reason was it thus constituted, and so great a 
treasure, and such a plentitude of graces entrusted to a mortal and corruptible body? “That the excellency 
of the power may be of God, and not of us.” For when thou seest the Apostles raising the dead, yet 
themselves sick, and unable to remove their own infirmities, thou mayest clearly perceive, that the 
resurrection of the dead man was not effected by the power of him who raised him, but by the energy of 
the Spirit. For in proof, that they were frequently sick, hear what Paul saith respecting Timothy, “Use a 
little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thine often infirmities.” And again, of another he saith, “But 
Trophimus I have left at Miletus sick.” And writing to the Philippians, he said, “Epaphroditus was sick 
nigh unto death.” For if, when this was the case, they accounted them to be gods, and prepared to do 
sacrifice unto them, saying, “The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men;” had such infirmities 
not existed, to what extent of impiety might not men have proceeded, when they beheld their miracles? As 
then in this case, because of the greatness of these signs, He suffered their nature to remain in a state of 
infirmity, and permitted those repeated trials, in order that they might not be thought to be gods, thus 
likewise He did with respect to the creation, a thing nearly parallel to this. For He fashioned it beautiful 
and vast; but on the other hand corruptible. 


8. And both of these points the Scriptures teach, for one in treating of the beauty of the heavens thus 
speaks; “The heavens declare the glory of God.” And again, “Who hath placed the sky as a vault, and 
spread it out as a tent over the earth.” And again, “Who holdeth the circle of heaven.” But another writer, 
shewing that although the world be great and fair, it is yet corruptible, thus speaks; “Thou, Lord, in the 
beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the works of Thine hands. They shall 
perish, but Thou remainest, and they all shall wax old as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt Thou fold 
them up, and they shall be changed.” And again, David saith of the sun, that “he is as a bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a giant to run his course.” Seest thou how he places before 
thee the beauty of this star, and its greatness? For even as a bridegroom when he appears from some 
stately chamber, so the sun sends forth his rays under the East; and adorning the heaven as it were with a 
saffron-coloured veil, and making the clouds like roses, and running unimpeded all the day; he meets no 
obstacle to interrupt his course. Beholdest thou, then, his beauty? Beholdest thou his greatness? Look also 
at the proof of his weakness! For a certain wise man, to make this plain, said, “What is brighter than the 
sun, yet the light thereof suffers eclipse.” Nor is it only from this circumstance that his infirmity is to be 
perceived, but also in the concourse of the clouds. Often, at least, when a cloud passes underneath him, 
though emitting his beams, and endeavouring to pierce through it, he has not strength to do so; the cloud 
being too dense, and not suffering him to penetrate through it. “He nourishes the seeds, however,” replies 


some one—Yes—still he does not nourish them by himself, but requires the assistance of the earth, and of 
the dew, and of the rains, and of the winds, and the right distribution of the seasons. And unless all these 
things concur, the sun’s aid is but superfluous. But this would not seem to be like a deity, to stand in need 
of the assistance of others, for that which he wishes to do; for it is a special attribute of God to want 
nothing; He Himself at least did not in this manner bring forth the seeds from the ground; He only 
commanded, and they all shot forth. And again, that thou mayest learn that it is not the nature of the 
elements, but His command which effects all things; He both brought into being these very elements 
which before were not; and without the need of any aid, He brought down the manna for the Jews. For it 
is said, “He gave them bread from heaven.” But why do I say, that in order to the perfection of fruits, the 
sun requires the aid of other elements for their sustenance; when he himself requires the assistance of 
many things for his sustenance, and would not himself be sufficient for himself. For in order that he may 
proceed on his way, he needs the heaven as a kind of pavement spread out underneath him; and that he 
may shine, he needs the clearness and rarity of the air; since if even this become unusually dense, he is 
not able to show his light; and, on the other hand, he requires coolness and moisture, lest his rays should 
be intolerable to all, and burn up everything. When, therefore, other elements overrule him, and correct 
his weakness (overrule as for example, clouds, and walls, and certain other bodies that intercept his light: 
—or correct his excess, as the dews, and fountains, and cool air), how can such a one be a Deity? For God 
must be independent, and not stand in need of assistance, be the source of all good things to all, and be 
hindered by nothing; even as Paul, as well as the prophet Isaiah, saith of God; the latter thus making Him 
speak in His own Person, “I fill heaven and earth, saith the Lord.” And again, “Am I a God nigh at hand, 
and not a God afar off?” And again, David says, “I have said unto the Lord, Thou art my Lord, for Thou 
hast no need of my good things.” But Paul, demonstrating this independence of help, and shewing that 
both these things especially belong to God; to stand in need of nothing, and of Himself to supply all things 
to all; speaks on this wise, “God that made the heaven, and the earth, and the sea, Himself needeth not 
any thing, giving to all life and all things.” 


9. It would indeed be easy for us to take a survey of the other elements, the heaven, the air, the earth, the 
sea, and to shew the imbecility of these, and how each requires the assistance of his neighbour, and 
without this assistance, is lost and destroyed. For as it regards the earth, if the fountains fail it, and the 
moisture infused from the sea and the rivers, it quickly perishes by being parched. The remaining 
elements too stand in need of one another, the air of the sun, as well as the sun of the air. But not to 
protract this discourse; in what has been said, having given a sufficient supply of reasons to start from for 
those who are willing to receive them, we shall be content. For if the sun, which is the most surprising 
part of the whole creation, hath been proved to be so feeble and needy, how much more the other parts of 
the universe? What then I have advanced (offering these things for the consideration of the studious), I 
will myself again shew you in discourse from the Scriptures; and prove, that not only the sun, but also the 
whole universe is thus corruptible. For since the elements are mutually destructive, and when much cold 
intervenes, it chastens the force of the sun’s rays; and on the other hand, the heat prevailing, consumes 
the cold; and since the elements are both the causes and subjects of contrary qualities, and dispositions, 
in one another; it is very evident that these things offer a proof of great corruptibility; and of the fact, that 
all these things which are visible, are a corporeal substance. 


10. But since this subject is too lofty for our simplicity, permit me now to lead you to the sweet fountain of 
the Scriptures, that we may refresh your ears. For we will not discourse to you of the heaven and the 
earth separately, but will exhibit the Apostle declaring this very thing to us concerning the whole creation, 
in these plain terms, that the whole creation is now in bondage to corruption; and why it is thus in 
bondage, and at what time it shall be delivered from it, and unto what condition it shall be translated. For 
after he had said, “The sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that 
shall be revealed in us;” he goes on to add; “For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God. For the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason 
of Him who hath subjected the same in hope.” But what he intends is to this effect; “The creature,” he 
says, “was made corruptible;” for this is implied in the expression, “being made subject to vanity.” For it 
was made corruptible by the command of God. But God so commanded it for the sake of our race; for 
since it was to nurture a corruptible man, it was necessary itself should also be of the same character; for 
of course corruptible bodies were not to dwell in an incorruptible creation. But, nevertheless, he tells us, 
it will not remain so. “The creature also itself shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption;” and 
afterwards, for the purpose of shewing when this event shall take place, and through whom, he adds, 
“Into the glorious liberty of the sons of God.” For when we are raised, his meaning is, and assume 
incorruptible bodies; then also this body of the heaven, the earth, and the whole creation, shall be 
incorruptible, and imperishable. When, therefore, thou beholdest the sun arising, admire the Creator; 
when thou beholdest him hiding himself and disappearing, learn the weakness of his nature, that thou 
mayest not adore him as a Deity! For God hath not only implanted in the nature of the elements this proof 
of their weakness, but hath also bidden His servants, that were but men, command them; so that although 
thou shouldest not know their servitude from their aspect, thou mayest learn, from those who have 
commanded them, that they are all thy fellow-servants. Therefore it was, that Joshua, the son of Nave, 
said, “Let the sun stand still in Gibeon, and the moon over against the valley of Ajalon.” And again the 
prophet Isaiah made the sun to retrace his steps, under the reign of Hezekiah; and Moses gave orders to 
the air, and the sea, the earth, and the rocks. Elisha changed the nature of the waters; the Three Children 
triumphed over the fire. Thou seest how God hath provided for us on either hand; leading us by the beauty 


of the elements to the knowledge of His divinity; and, by their feebleness, not permitting us to lapse into 
the worship of them. 


11. For the sake of all these things then, let us glorify Him, our Guardian; not only by words, but also by 
deeds; and let us shew forth an excellent conversation, not only in general, but in particular with regard 
to abstinence from oaths. For not every sin brings the same penalty; but those which are easiest to be 
amended, bring upon us the greatest punishment: which indeed Solomon intimated, when he said, “It is 
not wonderful if any one be taken stealing; for he stealeth that he may satisfy his soul that is hungry; but 
the adulterer, by the lack of understanding, destroyeth his own soul.” But what he means is to this effect. 
The thief is a grievous offender, but not so grievous a one as the adulterer: for the former, though it be a 
sorry reason for his conduct, yet at the same time has to plead the necessity arising from indigence; but 
the latter, when no necessity compels him, by his mere madness rushes into the gulph of iniquity. This also 
may be said with regard to those who swear. For they have not any pretext to allege, but merely their 
contempt. 


12. I know, indeed, that I may seem to be too tedious and burdensome; and that I may be thought to give 
annoyance by continuing this admonition. But nevertheless, I do not desist, in order that ye may even be 
shamed by my shamelessness to abstain from the custom of oaths. For if that unmerciful and cruel judge, 
paying respect to the importunity of the widow, changed his custom, much more will ye do this; and 
especially when he who is exhorting you, doth it not for himself, but for your salvation. Or rather, indeed, I 
cannot deny that I do this for myself; for I consider your benefit as my own success. But I could wish that 
you, even as I labour, and weary myself for your safety, would in like manner make your own souls a 
matter of anxiety to yourselves; and then assuredly this work of reformation would be perfected. And what 
need is there to multiply words? For if there were no hell, neither punishment for the contumacious, nor 
reward for the obedient; and I had come to you, and asked this in the way of a favour, would ye not have 
consented? would ye not have granted my petition, when I asked so trifling a favour? But when it is God 
who asks this favour, and for the sake of yourselves, who are to grant it, and not for Himself, Who is to 
receive it; who is there so ungracious, who is there so miserable and wretched, that he will not grant this 
favour to God, when He asks it; and especially when he himself who grants it, is in future to enjoy the 
benefit of it? Considering these things then, repeat over to yourselves, when ye depart hence, all that has 
been said; and correct in every way those who take no heed to it; to the end that we may receive the 
recompense of other men’s good actions, as well as our own, through the grace and lovingkindness of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by Whom, and with Whom be glory to the Father, with the Holy Ghost, for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XI 


Thanksgiving to God for deliverance from the evils expected owing to the sedition; and recollection of the 
events which took place at the time. Also against those who find fault with the structure of the human 
body, and in general concerning the creation of man; and, in conclusion, on success in avoiding oaths. 


1. When I think of the past tempest, and of the present calm, I cease not saying, “Blessed be God, who 
maketh all things, and changeth them; who hath brought light out of darkness; who leadeth to the gates of 
hell, and bringeth back; who chastiseth, but killeth not.” And this I desire you too to repeat constantly, and 
never to desist. For if He hath benefitted us by deeds, what pardon shall we deserve, if we do not requite 
Him even by words. Therefore, I exhort that we never cease to give Him thanks; since if we are grateful 
for the former benefits, it is plain that we shall enjoy others also, which are greater. Let us say, then, 
continually, Blessed be God, who hath permitted us to spread before you in security the accustomed table, 
whilst He hath also granted you to hear our word with assurance of safety! Blessed be God, that we no 
longer run hither flying from the danger without, but only from desire to hear; that we no longer meet one 
another with agony, trembling, and anxious thoughts; but with much confidence, having shaken off all our 
fear. Our condition, indeed, on former days was nothing better than that of those who are tossed up and 
down in the midst of the deep; and expecting shipwreck every hour. We were scared all day long by 
innumerable rumours, and disturbed and agitated on every side; and were every day busy and curious to 
know who had come from the court? what news he had brought? and whether what was reported was true 
or false? Our nights too we passed without sleep, and whilst we looked upon the city, we wept over it, as if 
it were on the eve of its destruction. 


2. For this cause yourselves too kept silence on those former days, because the whole city was empty, and 
all had migrated to the deserts, and because those who were left behind were overshadowed by the cloud 
of despondency. For the soul when once it is filled with despondency, is not apt to hear anything that may 
be said. For this cause, when the friends of Job came, and saw that tragedy of his house, and the just man 
sitting down upon the dunghill, and covered with sores, they rent their garments, and groaned and sat 
down by him in silence; making it manifest that nothing is so suitable to the afflicted at first, as quiet and 
silence. For the calamity was too great for consolation. Therefore also the Jews, whilst they were in 
bondage to work in clay and the brick-making, when they saw Moses come to them, were not able to give 
heed to his words, by reason of their failure of spirit, and their affliction. And what marvel is it that faint- 
hearted men have felt this, when we find that the Disciples also fell into the same infirmity. For after that 
mystic Supper, when Christ took them apart and discoursed with them, the disciples at first asked Him 


more than once, “Whither goest Thou?” But when He had told them what evils they should in a little while 
afterwards encounter, the wars, and the persecutions, and the universal enmity, the stripes, the prisons, 
the tribunals, the appearance before magistrates; then, their souls oppressed as by a heavy burthen with 
the dread of the things He had spoken, and with the sadness of these approaching events, remained 
henceforth in a state of stupor. Christ, therefore, perceiving their consternation, reproved it by saying, “I 
go to My Father, and no one among you asketh Me, Whither goest Thou? But because I have said these 
things unto you, sorrow hath filled your hearts.” For this reason also we were silent for some time past, 
awaiting the present opportunity. For if a person who is about to ask a favour of any one, though the 
request be a reasonable one, waits a fitting occasion to propose it, that he may find him who is to grant 
the petition in a mild and well-disposed frame of mind; and that receiving assistance from the favourable 
opportunity, he may obtain the benefit; how much rather is it necessary that the speaker should seek a fit 
season, so that he may address his discourse to an auditor well affected, and free from all care and 
despondency; which accordingly we have done. 


3. Inasmuch, then, as ye have now shaken off despondency, we are desirous to recall you to the 
recollection of former matters; so that our discourse may be rendered the clearer to you. For what we said 
of the creation, that God not only made it beautiful, and wonderful, and vast, but also weak and 
corruptible; and moreover that He hath established divers proofs of this; ordering both these 
circumstances for our advantage; leading us on by its beauty to admiration of Him who framed it: and by 
its weakness leading us away from the worship of the creature; this we may see, take place also in the 
case of the body. For with respect to this too there are many among the enemies to the truth, as well as 
among those who belong to our own ranks, who make it a subject of enquiry, why it was created 
corruptible and frail? Many also of the Greeks and heretics affirm, that it was not even created by God. 
For they declare it to be unworthy of God’s creative art, and enlarge upon its impurities, its sweat, its 
tears, its labours, and sufferings, and all the other incidents of the body. But, for my part, when such 
things are talked of, I would first make this reply. Tell me not of man, fallen, degraded and condemned. 
But if thou wouldest learn what manner of body God formed us with at the first, let us go to Paradise, and 
survey the Man that was created at the beginning. For that body was not thus corruptible and mortal; but 
like as some statue of gold just brought from the furnace, that shines splendidly, so that frame was free 
from all corruption. Labour did not trouble it, nor sweat deface it. Cares did not conspire against it; nor 
sorrows besiege it; nor was there any other affection of that kind to distress it. But when man did not bear 
his felicity with moderation, but threw contempt upon his Benefactor, and thought a deceiving demon 
more worthy of credit than God who cared for him, and who had raised him to honour, and when he 
expected to become himself a god, and conceived thoughts above his proper dignity, then,—then indeed it 
was that God, to humble him by decisive acts, made him mortal, as well as corruptible; and fettered him 
with such varied necessities; not from hatred or aversion, but in care for him, and to repress at the very 
outset that evil and destructive pride; and instead of permitting it to proceed any further, He admonished 
Him by actual experience, that he was mortal and corruptible; thus to convince him that he must never 
again think or dream of such things as he had done. For the devil’s suggestion, was, “Ye shall be as gods.” 
Desiring then utterly to eradicate this idea, God made the body subject to much suffering and disease; to 
instruct him by its very nature that he must never again entertain such a thought. And that this is true, is 
really most evident from what befel him; for after such an expectation, he was condemned to this 
punishment. Consider also with me the wisdom of God in this matter. He did not allow him to be the first 
to die, but permitted his son to suffer this death; in order that seeing before his eyes the body corrupting 
and decaying, he might receive a striking lesson of wisdom from that spectacle; and learn what had come 
to pass, and be duly chastened before he departed hence. 


4. Really then, as I said, this point is apparent from what has already taken place; but it will be made no 
less clear from what yet remains to be stated. For if whilst we are fettered with such necessities of the 
body; and whilst it is the lot of all men to die, to suffer corruption, to moulder in the sight of all, and to 
dissolve into dust, so that the Gentile philosophers made one and the same comprehensive definition of 
the human race (for when asked what man was, they answered, he is an animal, rational and mortal); if, 
forsooth, whilst all admitted this, there were some who dared in the opinion of the multitude to 
immortalize themselves; and notwithstanding that the very sense of sight bore witness to their mortality, 
were ambitious to be called gods, and were honoured as such; to what a length of impiety would not many 
men have proceeded, if death had not gone on teaching all men the mortality and corruptibility of our 
nature? Hear, for instance, what the prophet says of a barbarian king, when seized with this frenzy. “I will 
exalt,” saith he, “my throne above the stars of heaven; and I will be like unto the Most High.” Afterwards, 
deriding him, and speaking of his death, he says, “Corruption is under thee, and the worm is thy 
covering;” but his meaning is, “Dost thou dare, O man, whom such an end is awaiting, to entertain such 
imaginations?” Again, of another, I mean the king of the Tyrians, when he conceived the like aims, and 
was ambitious to be considered as a God, he says, “Thou art not a God, but a man, and they that pierce 
thee shall say so.” Thus God, in making this body of ours as it is, hath from the beginning utterly taken 
away all occasion of idolatry. 


5. But why dost thou marvel if this hath happened in respect to the body, when even with respect to the 
soul it is plain, that a similar thing hath taken place. For God made it not mortal, but permitted it to be 
immortal; He constituted it however subject to forgetfulness, to ignorance, to sadness, and to care; and 
this, lest regarding its own nobility of birth, it might take up a conceit too high for its proper dignity. For 


if, even while the case stands thus, some have dared to aver, that it is of the Divine essence; to what a 
pitch of frenzy would they not have reached, if it had been devoid of these imperfections? What, however, 
I affirmed respecting the creation, I affirm also respecting the body, that both these things alike excite my 
admiration of God; that He hath made it corruptible; and that in its very corruptibility, He hath manifested 
His own power and wisdom. For that He could have made it of some better material, He hath evidenced 
from the celestial and the solar substance. For He that made those such as they are, could have made this 
also like them, had He thought proper to do so. But the cause of its imperfection is what I before adverted 
to. This circumstance by no means lowers the admiration due to the Creator’s workmanship, but rather 
increases it; for the meanness of the substance, manifests the resource and adaptiveness of His art; since 
He hath introduced such a harmony of parts in clay and ashes, and senses so various and manifold and 
capable of such spiritual wisdom. 


6. In proportion, therefore, as thou findest fault with the meanness of the substance, be so much the more 
astonished at the greatness of the art displayed. For this reason also, I do not so much admire the statuary 
who forms a beautiful figure out of gold, as him who, by the resources of art, is able, even in crumbling 
clay, to exhibit a marvellous and inimitable mould of beauty. In the former case, the material gives some 
aid to the artist, but in the latter, there is a naked display of his art. Wouldest thou learn then, how great 
the wisdom of the Creator is, consider what it is that is made out of clay? What else is there but brick and 
tile? Nevertheless, God, the Supreme Artist, from the same material of which only the brick and tile is 
formed, hath been able to make an eye so beautiful, as to astonish all who behold it, and to implant in it 
such power, that it can at once survey the high aerial expanse, and by the aid of a small pupil embrace the 
mountains, forests, hills, the ocean, yea, the heaven, by so small a thing! Tell me not then of tears and 
rheums, for these things are the fruit of thy sin; but consider its beauty, and visual power; and how it is 
that whilst it ranges over such an expanse of air, it experiences no weariness or distress! The feet indeed 
become tired and weakened even after going but a small distance; but the eye, in traversing a space so 
lofty and so wide, is not sensible of any infirmity. For since this is the most necessary to us of all our 
members, He has not suffered it to be oppressed with fatigue; in order that the service it renders us might 
be free and unfettered. 


7. But rather, I should say, what language is fully adequate to set forth the whole excellency of this 
member? And why do I speak of the pupil and the visual faculty? for if you were to investigate that which 
seems the meanest of all the members, I mean the eyelashes, you would behold even in these the manifold 
wisdom of God the Creator! For as it is with respect to the ears of corn; the beards, standing forth as a 
sort of spears, repel the birds, and do not suffer them to settle upon the fruits, and to break the stalk, 
which is too tender to bear them; so also is it with regard to the eyes. The hairs of the eyelids are ranged 
in front, and answer the purpose of beards and spears; keeping dust and light substances at a distance 
from the eyes, and any thing that might incommode the sight; and not permitting the eyelids to be 
annoyed. Another instance of wisdom, no less remarkable, is to be observed in eyebrows. Who can help 
being struck by their position? For they do not project to an immoderate degree, so as to obscure the 
sight; nor do they retire farther back than is fitting; but in the same manner as the eaves of a house, they 
stand out above, receiving the perspiration as it descends from the forehead, and not permitting it to 
annoy the eyes. For this purpose too there is a growth of hair upon them, which serves by its roughness to 
stay what descends from above, and affords the exact protection that is needed, and contributes also 
much appearance of beauty to the eyes. Nor is this the only matter of wonder! There is another thing also 
which is equally so. How is it, I ask, that the hairs of the head increase, and are cut off; but those of the 
eyebrows, not so? For not even this has happened undesignedly, or by chance, but in order that they might 
not darken the sight too much by becoming very long; an inconvenience from which those suffer who have 
arrived at extreme old age. 


8. And who could possibly trace out all the wisdom which is manifested by means of the brain! For, in the 
first place, He made it soft, since it serves as a fountain to all the senses. Next, in order that it might not 
suffer injury owing to its peculiar nature, He fortified it on every side with bones. Further; that it might 
not suffer from friction, by the hardness of the bones, He interposed a middle membrane: and not only a 
single one, but also a second; the former being spread out on the under side of the skull, but the latter 
enveloping the upper substance of the brain, and the first being the harder of the two. And this was done, 
both for the cause that has been mentioned, and in order that the brain might not be the first to receive 
the blows inflicted upon the head; but that these membranes first encountering them, might free it from 
all injury, and preserve it unwounded. Moreover, that the bone which covers the brain is not a single and 
continuous one, but has many sutures on every side, is a circumstance which contributes much to its 
security. For a ventilation of the vapours that surround it may easily take place outward through these 
sutures, so as to prevent it from being suffocated; and if a blow should be inflicted upon it, on any 
particular point, the damage does not extend to the whole. For if the bone had been one and continuous, 
the stroke even when it fell upon one part, only, would have injured the whole; but now, by its being 
divided into many parts, this can never happen. For if one part should chance to be wounded, only the 
bone that is situated near that part receives injury, but all the rest remain unhurt; the continuity of the 
stroke being intercepted by the division of the bones, and being unable to extend itself to the adjacent 
parts. By reason of this God hath constructed a covering for the brain of many bones; and just as when 
one builds a house, he lays on a roof, and tiles upon the upper part, so God hath placed these bones above 
upon the head, and hath provided that the hairs should shoot forth, and serve as a kind of cap for it. 


9. The very same thing also He hath done with regard to the heart. For inasmuch as the heart has 
preeminence over all the members in our body, and that the supreme power over our whole life is 
entrusted to it, and death happens when it receives but a slight blow; He hath fenced it about on every 
side with stiff and hard bones, surrounding it by the protection of the breast-bone before, and the blade- 
bones behind. And what He did with respect to the membranes of the brain, He hath done in this instance 
also. For in order that it might not be rubbed and pained in striking against the hard bones which 
encompass it, in the throbbing and quick pulsation to which it is subject in anger and similar affections, 
He both interposed many membranes there, and placed the lungs by the side of it to act the part of a soft 
bed to these pulsations, so that the heart may break its force on these without sustaining injury or 
distress. 


But why do I speak of the heart, and of the brain, when if any one will investigate even the very nails, he 
will see the manifold wisdom of God displayed in these; as well by their form, as by their substance and 
position. I might also have mentioned why our fingers are not all equal, and many other particulars 
besides; but to those who are inclined to attend, the wisdom of God Who created us, will be sufficiently 
clear from what has been said. Wherefore, leaving this department to be investigated with diligence by 
those who are desirous of the task, I shall turn myself to another objection. 


10. There are many forsooth, who, besides what has been already referred to, bring forward this 
objection. If man be the king of the brutes, why have many animals an advantage over him in strength, 
agility, and fleetness? For the horse is swifter, the ox is more enduring, the eagle is lighter, and the lion 
stronger, than man. What then have we to reply to this argument? Thus much; that from that 
circumstance we may especially discern the wisdom of God and the honour which He has put upon us. A 
horse, it is true, is swifter than man, but for making dispatch on a journey, the man is better fitted than 
the horse. For a horse, though the very swiftest and strongest that may be, can scarcely travel two 
hundred stadia in a day; but a man, harnessing a number of horses in succession, will be able to 
accomplish a distance of two thousand stadia. Thus, the advantage which swiftness affords to the horse, 
intelligence and art afford to the man in a much greater excess. The man, it is true, has not feet so strong 
as the other, but then he has those of the other which serve him as well as his own. For not one of the 
brutes has ever been able to subjugate another to his own use; but man has the range of them all; and by 
that variety of skill which is given him of God, makes each of the animals subservient to the employment 
best suited to him. For if the feet of men had been as strong as those of horses, they would have been 
useless for other purposes, for difficult ground, for the summits of mountains, for climbing trees; for the 
hoof is usually an impediment to treading in such places. So that although the feet of men are softer than 
theirs, they are still adapted to more various uses, and are not the worse for their want of strength, while 
they have the power of the horse ministering to their aid, and at the same time they have the advantage 
over him in variety of tread. Again, the eagle has his light pinion; but I have reason and art, by which I am 
enabled to bring down and master all the winged animals. But if thou wouldest see my pinion too, I have 
one much lighter than he; one which can soar, not merely ten or twenty stadia, or even as high as heaven, 
but above heaven itself, and above the heaven of heavens; even to “where Christ sitteth at the right hand 
of God!” 


11. Again, the irrational animals have their weapons in their own body; thus, the ox has his horns; the wild 
boar his tusks; the lion his claws. But God hath not furnished the nature of my body with weapons, but 
hath made these to be extraneous to it, for the purpose of shewing that man is a gentle animal; and that I 
have not always occasion to use my weapons, for from time to time I lay these aside, and from time to 
time resume them. In order then that I might be free and unfettered in this matter, not being at all times 
compelled to carry my weapons, He hath made these to be separate from my nature. For it is not only in 
our possessing a rational nature that we surpass the brutes, but we also excel them in body. For God has 
made this to correspond with the soul’s nobility, and fitted to execute its commands. He has not, indeed, 
made the body such as it is, without reason; but such as it ought to be, as having to minister to a rational 
soul; so that if it were not such as it is, the operations of the soul would be greatly impeded: and this is 
manifest from diseases. For if this nice adjustment of the body be diverted from its proper condition in 
ever so small a degree, many of the soul’s energies are impeded; as, for instance, if the brain should 
become too hot, or too cold. So that from the body it is easy to see much of the Divine Providence, not 
only because He made it at first better than it is at present; nor because even now He hath changed it for 
a useful purpose, but also because He will raise it again to much greater glory. 


12. But, if thou art desirous to learn in a different way what wisdom God hath shewn respecting the body, 
I will mention that by which Paul seems most especially to be constantly struck. But what is this? That He 
hath made the members to excel one another, though not in the same things? Some He hath appointed to 
surpass the rest in beauty, and some in strength. Thus, the eye is beautiful, but the feet are stronger. The 
head is honourable, but it cannot say to the feet, “I have no need of you.” And this may be seen too with 
regard to irrational animals; and the same in all the relations of life. The king, for instance, has need of his 
subjects, and the subjects of the king; just as the head has need of the feet. And again, as to brutes; some 
are more powerful than the rest; and some more beautiful. Some there are that delight us; some that 
nourish; and some that clothe us. Thus the peacock delights; and fowls and swine nourish; sheep and 
goats provide us clothing; and the ox and ass share our labours. There are also others which provide us 
with none of these, but which call our powers into active exercise. Thus the wild animals increase the 


strength of the hunters; and instruct our race by the fear which they inspire, and render us more cautious; 
and for medical purposes, they supply no small contributions from their bodies. So that if any one say to 
thee, “How art thou a lord of the brutes, whilst afraid of the lion?” Answer him, “Things were not ordered 
in this manner at the beginning, when I was in favour with God, when I dwelt in Paradise. But when I had 
offended my Master, I fell under the power of those who were my servants! Yet not even now entirely; 
since I possess an art by which I overcome the wild animals.” So also it happens in great houses; the sons, 
while they are yet under age, are afraid of many of the servants; but when they have done amiss, their 
dread is greatly heightened. And this we may say also of serpents, and scorpions, and vipers; that they are 
formidable to us by reason of sin. 


13. And not only as it regards our body, and the various states of life, is this diversity observable; nor is it 
confined to brutes; but it may be seen also in trees; and the meanest of them may be observed to have an 
excellence above those which are greater; so that all things are not alike in all, that all may be necessary 
to us; and that we may perceive the manifold wisdom of the Lord. Do not then lay blame on God on 
account of the body’s corruptibleness, but for this the rather do Him homage, and admire Him for His 
wisdom and His tender care; His wisdom, that in so corruptible a body He hath been able to display such 
harmony; His tender care that for the benefit of the soul He hath made it corruptible, that He might 
repress her vanity, and subdue her pride! Why then did He not make it thus from the beginning, asks 
some one? It was, I reply, to justify Himself before thee by these very works; and as much as to say by the 
result itself, “I called thee to greater honour, but thou didst constitute thyself unworthy of the gift, 
banishing thyself from Paradise! Nevertheless, I will not even now despise thee, but I will correct thy sin, 
and bring thee back to heaven. Therefore for thine own sake, I have permitted thee so long to decay and 
suffer corruption, that in the fulness of time the discipline of thy humility might be established; and that 
thou mightest never more resume thy former conceit. 


14. For all these things then let us give thanks to God who loveth man; and for His tender care over us, 
render Him a recompense, that will also be profitable to ourselves; and as regards the commandment 
which I so frequently discourse of to you, let us use our utmost diligence! For I will not desist from the 
exhortation until ye are amended: seeing that what we aim at is not that we may address you seldom or 
frequently, but that we may continue speaking till we have persuaded you. To the Jews when God said by 
the prophet, “If ye fast for strife and debate, to what purpose do ye fast for me?” And by us He saith to 
you, “If ye fast unto oaths and perjuries, to what purpose do ye fast? For how shall we behold the sacred 
Passover? How shall we receive the holy Sacrifice? How shall we be partakers of those wonderful 
mysteries by means of the same tongue with which we have trampled upon God’s law, the same tongue 
with which we have contaminated the soul? For if no one would dare to receive the royal purple with filthy 
hands, how shall we receive the Lord’s Body with a tongue that has become polluted! For the oath is of 
the wicked one, but the Sacrifice is of the Lord. “What communion then hath light with darkness, and 
what concord hath Christ with Belial?” 


15. That ye are desirous, indeed, to be rid of this impiety, I know well; but since each man may not be able 
easily to accomplish this by himself, let us enter into fraternities and partnerships in this matter; and as 
the poor do in their feasts, when each one alone would not be able to furnish a complete banquet; when 
they all meet together, they each bring their contribution to the feast; so also let us act. Inasmuch as we 
are of ourselves too listless, let us make partnerships with each other, and pledge ourselves to contribute 
counsel, and admonition, and exhortation, and rebuke and reminiscence, and threatening; in order that 
from the diligence of each we may all be amended. For seeing that we observe the affairs of our 
neighbour more sharply than we do our own, let us be watchful of the safety of others, and commit the 
guardianship of ourselves to them; and let us engage in this pious rivalry, to the end that thus becoming 
superior to such an evil habit, we may come with boldness to this holy feast; and be partakers of the holy 
Sacrifice, with a favourable hope and a good conscience; through the grace and lovingkindness of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom, be glory to the Father, with the Holy Spirit, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


HOMILY XII 


Thanksgiving to God for the pardon granted to the offenders against the Emperor. Physical discourse on 
the Creation. Proof that God, in creating man, implanted in him a natural law. Duty of avoiding oaths with 
the utmost diligence. 


1. Yesterday I said “Blessed be God!” and to-day again I say the very same thing. For although the evils we 
dreaded have passed away, we should not suffer the memory of them to disappear; not indeed that we 
may grieve, but that we may give thanks. For if the memory of these terrors abide with us, we shall never 
be overtaken by the actual experience of such terrors. For what need have we of the experience, whilst 
our memory acts the part of a monitor? Seeing then that God hath not permitted us to be overwhelmed in 
the flood of those troubles when upon us, let us not permit ourselves to become careless when these are 
passed away. Then, when we were sad, He consoled us, let us give thanks to Him now that we are joyful. 
In our agony He comforted us, and did not forsake us; therefore let us not betray ourselves in prosperity 
by declining into sloth. “Forget not,” saith one, “the time of famine in the day of plenty.” Therefore let us 
be mindful of the time of temptation in the day of relief; and with respect to our sins let us also act in the 


same manner. If thou hast sinned, and God hath pardoned thy sin, receive thy pardon, and give thanks; 
but be not forgetful of the sin; not that thou shouldest fret thyself with the thought of it, but that thou 
mayest school thy soul, not to grow wanton, and relapse again into the same snares. 


2. Thus also Paul did; for having said, “He counted me faithful, putting me into the ministry,” he goes on 
to add, “who was before a blasphemer, a persecutor, and injurious.” “Let the life of the servant,” saith he, 
“be openly exposed, so that the lovingkindness of the Master be apparent. For although I have received 
the remission of sins, I do not reject the memory of those sins.” And this not only manifested the 
lovingkindness of the Lord, but made the man himself the more illustrious. For when thou hast learnt who 
he was before, then thou wilt be the more astonished at him; and when thou seest out of what he came to 
be what he was, then thou wilt commend him the more; and if thou hast greatly sinned, yet upon being 
changed thou wilt conceive favourable hopes from this instance. For in addition to what has been said, 
such an example comforts those who are in despair, and causes them again to stand erect. The same thing 
also will be the case with regard to our city; for all the events that have happened serve to shew your 
virtue, who by means of repentance have prevailed to ward off such wrath, whilst at the same time they 
proclaim the lovingkindness of God, who has removed the cloud that was so threatening, in consequence 
of a small change of conduct, and so raises up again all those who are sunk in despair, when they learn, 
from our case, that he who looks upward for the Divine help, is not to be overwhelmed, though 
innumerable waves should encompass him on all sides. 


3. For who hath seen, who hath ever heard of sufferings such as were ours? We were every day in 
expectation that our city would be overturned from its foundations together with its inhabitants. But when 
the Devil was hoping to sink the vessel, then God produced a perfect calm. Let us not then be unmindful 
of the greatness of these terrors, in order that we may remember the magnitude of the benefits received 
from God. He who knows not the nature of the disease will not understand the physician’s art. Let us tell 
these things also to our children; and transmit them to the remotest generations, that all may learn how 
the Devil had endeavoured to destroy the very foundation of the city; and how God was able visibly to 
raise it up again, when it was fallen and prostrate; and did not permit even the least injury to befall it, but 
took away the fear; and dispelled with much speed the peril it had been placed in. For even through the 
past week we were all expecting that our substance would be confiscated; and that soldiers would have 
been let loose upon us; and we were dreaming of a thousand other horrors. But lo! all these things have 
passed away, even like a cloud or a flitting shadow; and we have been punished only in the expectation of 
what is dreadful; or rather we have not been punished, but we have been disciplined, and have become 
better; God having softened the heart of the Emperor. Let us then always and every day say, “Blessed be 
God!” and with greater zeal let us give heed to our assembling, and let us hasten to the church, from 
whence we have reaped this benefit. For ye know whither ye fled at the first; whither ye flocked together; 
and from what quarter our safety came. Let us then hold fast by this sacred anchor; and as in the season 
of danger it did not betray us, so now let us not leave it in the season of relief; but let us await with exact 
attention the stated assemblies and prayers; and let us every day give a hearing to the divine oracles. And 
the leisure which we spent in busily running about after those who came from the court, whilst we were 
labouring under anxiety in respect to the evils that threatened us; this let us consume wholly in hearing 
the divine laws, instead of unseasonable and senseless pastimes; lest we should again reduce ourselves to 
the necessity of that sort of occupation. 


4. On the three foregoing days, then, we have investigated one method of acquiring the knowledge of God, 
and have brought it to a conclusion; explaining how “the heavens declare the glory of God;” and what the 
meaning of that is, which is said by Paul; viz. “That the invisible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made.” And we shewed how from the 
creation of the world, and how by heaven, and earth, the sea, the Creator is glorified. But to-day, after 
briefly philosophising on that same subject, we will proceed to another topic. For He not only made it, but 
provided also that when it was made, it should carry on its operations; not permitting it to be all 
immoveable, nor commanding it to be all in a state of motion. The heaven, for instance, hath remained 
immoveable, according as the prophet says, “He placed the heaven as a vault, and stretched it out as a 
tent over the earth.” But, on the other hand, the sun with the rest of the stars, runs on his course through 
every day. And again, the earth is fixed, but the waters are continually in motion; and not the waters only, 
but the clouds, and the frequent and successive showers, which return at their proper season. The nature 
of the clouds is one, but the things which are produced out of them are different. For the rain, indeed, 
becomes wine in the grape, but oil in the olive. And in other plants is changed into their juices; and the 
womb of the earth is one, and yet bears different fruits. The heat, too, of the sun-beams is one, but it 
ripens all things differently; bringing some to maturity more slowly, and others more quickly. Who then 
but must feel astonishment and admiration at these things? 


5. Nay, this is not the only wonder, that He hath formed it with this great variety and diversity; but farther, 
that He hath spread it before all in common; the rich and the poor, sinners as well as the righteous. Even 
as Christ also declared: “He maketh His sun to rise upon the evil and the good, and sendeth His rain upon 
the just and unjust.” Moreover, when He stocked the world with various animals, and implanted divers 
dispositions in the creatures, He commanded us to imitate some of these, and to avoid others. For 
example; the ant is industrious, and performs a laborious task. By giving heed then, thou wilt receive the 
strongest admonition from this animal not to indulge in sloth, nor to shun labour and toil. Therefore also 


the Scripture has sent the sluggard to the ant, saying, “Go to the ant, thou sluggard, emulate his ways, 
and be wiser than he.” Art thou unwilling, he means, to learn from the Scriptures, that it is good to labour, 
and that he who will not work, neither ought he to eat? learn it from the irrationals! This also we do in our 
families, when those who are older, and who are considered superior, have done amiss, we bid them to 
attend to thoughtful children. We say, “Mark such an one, who is less than you, how earnest and watchful 
he is.” Do thou then likewise receive from this animal the best exhortation to industry; and marvel at thy 
Lord, not only because He hath made heaven and the sun, but because He hath also made the ant. For 
although the animal be small, it affords much proof of the greatness of God’s wisdom. Consider then how 
prudent the ant is, and consider how God hath implanted in so small a body, such an unceasing desire of 
working! But whilst from this animal thou learnest industry; take from the bee at once a lesson of 
neatness, industry, and social concord! For it is not more for herself than for us, that the bee labours, and 
toils every day; which is indeed a thing especially proper for a Christian; not to seek his own things, but 
the things of others. As then she traverses all the meadows that she may prepare a banquet for another, 
so also, O man, do thou likewise; and if thou hast accumulated wealth, expend it upon others; if thou hast 
the faculty of teaching, do not bury the talent, but bring it out publicly for the sake of those who need it! 
Or if thou hast any other advantage, become useful to those who require the benefit of thy labours! Seest 
thou not that for this reason, especially, the bee is more honoured than the other animals; not because she 
labours, but because she labours for others? For the spider also labours, and toils, and spreads out his 
fine textures over the walls, surpassing the utmost skill of woman; but the creature is without estimation, 
since his work is in no way profitable to us; such are they that labour and toil, but for themselves! Imitate 
too the simplicity of the dove! Imitate the ass in his love to his master, and the ox also! Imitate the birds in 
their freedom from anxiety! For great, great indeed is the advantage that may be gained from irrational 
creatures for the correction of manners. 


6. From these animals Christ also instructs us, when He says, “Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves.” And again; “Behold the fowls of the air, for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them.” The prophet also, to shame the ungrateful Jews, thus 
speaks; “The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib; but Israel doth not know me.” And 
again; “The turtle and the swallow and the crane observe the time of their coming, but my people knoweth 
not the judgment of the Lord his God.” From these animals, and such as these, learn to achieve virtue, and 
be instructed to avoid wickedness by the contrary ones. For as the bee followeth good, so the asp is 
destructive. Therefore shun wickedness, lest thou hear it said, “The poison of asps is under their lips.” 
Again, the dog is devoid of shame. Hate, therefore, this kind of wickedness. The fox also is crafty, and 
fraudulent. Emulate not this vice; but as the bee, in flying over the meadows, does not choose every sort 
of flower; but selecting that which is useful, leaves the rest; so also do thou; and whilst surveying the 
whole race of irrational animals, if any thing profitable may be drawn from these, accept it; the 
advantages which they have naturally, make it thy business to practise of thine own free choice. For in this 
respect also thou hast been honoured of God; that what they have as natural advantages He hath 
permitted thee to achieve of thy own free choice, in order that thou mayest also receive a reward. For 
good works with them spring not from free will, and reason, but from nature only. In other words, the bee 
makes honey, not because it has learnt this by reason and reflection, but because it is instructed by 
nature. Because if the work had not been natural, and allotted to the race, some of them assuredly would 
have been unskilled in their art; whereas from the time that the world was first made, even to the present 
day, no one hath observed bees resting from labour, and not making honey. For such natural 
characteristics are common to the whole race. But those things which depend on our free choice are not 
common; for labour is necessary that they may be accomplished. 


7. Take then all the best things, and clothe thyself with them; for thou art indeed king of the irrationals; 
but kings, if there be any thing excellent possessed by their subjects, be it gold or silver, or precious 
stones, or sumptuous vestments, usually possess the same in greater abundance. From the creation also, 
learn to admire thy Lord! And if any of the things thou seest exceed thy comprehension, and thou art not 
able to find the reason thereof, yet for this glorify the Creator, that the wisdom of these works surpasses 
thine understanding. Say not, wherefore is this? or, to what end? for everything is useful, even if we know 
not the reason of it. As therefore, if thou goest into a surgery, and seest many instruments lying before 
thee, thou wonderest at the variety of the implements though ignorant of their use; so also act with 
respect to the creation. Although thou seest many of the animals, and of the herbs, and plants, and other 
things, of which thou knowest not the use, admire the variety of these; and feel astonishment for this 
reason at the perfect workmanship of God; that He hath neither made all things manifest to thee, nor 
permitted all things to be unknown. For He hath not permitted all things to be unknown, lest thou 
shouldest say, that the things that exist are not of providence. He hath not permitted all things to be 
known to thee, lest the greatness of thy knowledge should excite thee to pride. Thus at least it was that 
the evil demon precipitated the first man headlong and by means of the hope of greater knowledge, 
deprived him of that he already possessed. Therefore also, a certain wise man exhorts, saying, “Seek not 
out the things that are too hard for thee; neither search the things that are too deep for thee. But what is 
commanded thee, think thereupon with reverence; for the greater part of His works are done in secret.” 
And again; “More things are shewed unto thee than men understand.” But this he speaks for the purpose 
of consoling the man who is sad and vexed, because he does not know all things; for even those things he 
observes, which thou art permitted to know, greatly surpass thine understanding; for thou couldest not 
have found them by thyself, but thou hast been taught them of God. Wherefore be content with the wealth 


given thee, and do not seek more; but for what thou hast received give thanks; and do not be angry on 
account of those things which thou hast not received. And, for what thou knowest, give glory, and do not 
stumble at those things of which thou art ignorant. For God hath made both alike profitably; and hath 
revealed some things, but hidden others, providing for thy safety. 


8. One mode, then, of knowing God, is that by the creation, which I have spoken of, and which might 
occupy many days. For in order that we might go over the formation of man only with exactness, (and I 
speak of exactness such as is possible to us, not of real exactness; since many as are the reasons we have 
already given for the works of creation, many more of these there are, ineffable, which God who made 
them knoweth, for of course we do not know them all); in order then, I say, that we might take an exact 
survey of the whole modelling of man; and that we might discover the skill there is in every member; and 
examine the distribution and situation of the sinews, the veins, and the arteries, and the moulding of 
every other part; not even a whole year would suffice for such a disquisition. 


9. For this reason, here dismissing this subject; and having given to the laborious and studious an 
opportunity, by what has been said, of going over likewise the other parts of Creation; we shall now direct 
our discourse to another point which is itself also demonstrative of God’s providence. What then is this 
second point? It is, that when God formed man, he implanted within him from the beginning a natural law. 
And what then was this natural law? He gave utterance to conscience within us; and made the knowledge 
of good things, and of those which are the contrary, to be self-taught. For we have no need to learn that 
fornication is an evil thing, and that chastity is a good thing, but we know this from the first. And that you 
may learn that we know this from the first, the Lawgiver, when He afterwards gave laws, and said, “Thou 
shalt not kill,” did not add, “since murder is an evil thing,” but simply said, “Thou shall not kill;” for He 
merely prohibited the sin, without teaching. How was it then when He said, “Thou shalt not kill,” that He 
did not add, “because murder is a wicked thing.” The reason was, that conscience had taught this 
beforehand; and He speaks thus, as to those who know and understand the point. Wherefore when He 
speaks to us of another commandment, not known to us by the dictate of consciences He not only 
prohibits, but adds the reason. When, for instance, He gave commandment respecting the Sabbath; “On 
the seventh day thou shalt do no work;” He subjoined also the reason for this cessation. What was this? 
“Because on the seventh day God rested from all His works which He had begun to make.” And again; 
“Because thou wert a servant in the land of Egypt.” For what purpose then I ask did He add a reason 
respecting the Sabbath, but did no such thing in regard to murder? Because this commandment was not 
one of the leading ones. It was not one of those which were accurately defined of our conscience, but a 
kind of partial and temporary one; and for this reason it was abolished afterwards. But those which are 
necessary and uphold our life, are the following; “Thou shalt not kill; Thou shalt not commit adultery; 
Thou shalt not steal.” On this account then He adds no reason in this case, nor enters into any instruction 
on the matter, but is content with the bare prohibition. 


10. And not only from thence, but from another consideration also, I will endeavour to shew you how man 
was self-taught with respect to the knowledge of virtue. Adam sinned the first sin; and after the sin 
straightway hid himself; but if he had not known he had been doing something wrong, why did he hide 
himself? For then there were neither letters, nor law, nor Moses. Whence then doth he recognise the sin, 
and hide himself? Yet not only does he so hide himself, but when called to account, he endeavours to lay 
the blame on another, saying, “The woman, whom Thou gavest me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat.” 
And that woman again transfers the accusation to another, viz. the serpent. Observe also the wisdom of 
God; for when Adam said, “I heard Thy voice, and I was afraid, for I was naked, and I hid myself,” God 
does not at once convict him of what he had done, nor say, “Why hast thou eaten of the tree?” But how? 
“Who told thee,” He asks, “that thou wast naked, unless thou hast eaten of that Tree of which alone I 
commanded thee not to eat?” He did not keep silence, nor did He openly convict him. He did not keep 
silence, that He might call him forth to the confession of his crime. He did not convict him openly, lest the 
whole might come from Himself, and the man should so be deprived of that pardon which is granted us 
from confession. Therefore he did not declare openly the cause from whence this knowledge sprung, but 
he carried on the discourse in the form of interrogation, leaving the man himself to come to the 
confession. 


11. Again, in the case of Cain and Abel, the same proceeding is observable. For, in the first place, they set 
apart the fruits of their own labours to God. For we would shew not from his sin only, but also from his 
virtue, that man was capable of knowing both these things. Wherefore that man knew sin to be an evil 
thing, Adam manifested; and that he knew that virtue was a good thing, Abel again made evident. For 
without having learnt it from any one, without having heard any law promulgated respecting the first 
fruits, but having been taught from within, and from his conscience, he presented that sacrifice. On this 
account I do not carry the argument down to a later period; but I bring it to bear upon the time of these 
earlier men, when there were as yet no letters, as yet no law, nor as yet prophets and judges; but Adam 
only existed with his children; in order that thou mayest learn, that the knowledge of good and evil had 
been previously implanted in their natures. For from whence did Abel learn that to offer sacrifice was a 
good thing; that it was good to honour God, and in all things to give thanks? “Why then?” replies some 
one, “did not Cain bring his offering?” This man also did offer sacrifice, but not in like manner. And from 
thence again the knowledge of conscience is apparent. For when, envying him who had been honoured, he 
deliberated upon murder, he conceals his crafty determination. And what says he; “Come, let us go forth 


into the field.” The outward guise was one thing, the pretence of love; the thought another, the purpose of 
fratricide. But if he had not known the design to be a wicked one, why did he conceal it? And again, after 
the murder had been perpetrated, being asked of God, “Where is Abel thy brother?” he answers, “I know 
not; Am I my brother’s keeper?” Wherefore does he deny the crime? Is it not evidently because he 
exceedingly condemns himself. For as his father had hid himself, so also this man denies his guilt, and 
after his conviction, again says, “My crime is too great to obtain pardon.” 


12. But it may be objected, that the Gentile allows nothing of this sort. Come then, let us discuss this 
point, and as we have done with respect to the creation, having carried on the warfare against these 
objectors not only by the help of the Scriptures, but of reason, so also let us now do with respect to 
conscience. For Paul too, when he was engaged in controversy with such persons, entered upon this head. 
What then is it that they urge? They say, that there is no self-evident law seated in our consciences; and 
that God hath not implanted this in our nature. But if so, whence is it, I ask, that legislators have written 
those laws which are among them concerning marriages, concerning murders, concerning wills, 
concerning trusts, concerning abstinence from encroachments on one another, and a thousand other 
things. For the men now living may perchance have learned them from their elders; and they from those 
who were before them, and these again from those beyond? But from whom did those learn who were the 
originators and first enactors of laws among them? Is it not evident that it was from conscience? For they 
cannot say, that they held communication with Moses; or that they heard the prophets. How could it be so 
when they were Gentiles? But it is evident that from the very law which God placed in man when He 
formed him from the beginning, laws were laid down, and arts discovered, and all other things. For the 
arts too were thus established, their originators having come to the knowledge of them in a self-taught 
manner. 


13. So also came there to be courts of justice, and so were penalties defined, as Paul accordingly 
observes. For since many of the Gentiles were ready to controvert this, and to say, “How will God judge 
mankind who lived before Moses? He did not send a lawgiver; He did not introduce a law; He 
commissioned no prophet, nor apostle, nor evangelist; how then can He call these to account?” Since Paul 
therefore wished to prove that they possessed a self taught law; and that they knew clearly what they 
ought to do; hear how he speaks; “For when the Gentiles who have not the law, do by nature the things 
contained in the law, these having not the law, are a law unto themselves; which shew the work of the law 
written in their hearts.” But how without letters? “Their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing, or else excusing one another. In the day when God shall judge the 
secrets of men by Jesus Christ according to my gospel.” And again; “As many as have sinned without law, 
shall perish without law; and as many as have sinned in the law, shall be judged by the law.” What means, 
“They shall perish without law?” The law not accusing them, but their thoughts, and their conscience; for 
if they had not a law of conscience, it were not necessary that they should perish through having done 
amiss. For how should it be so if they sinned without a law? but when he says, “without a law,” he does not 
assert that they had no law, but that they had no written law, though they had the law of nature. And 
again; “But glory, honour, and peace, to every man that worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the 
Gentile.” 


14. But these things he spake in reference to the early times, before the coming of Christ; and the Gentile 
he names here is not an idolater, but one who worshipped God only; unfettered by the necessity of 
Judaical observances, (I mean Sabbaths, and circumcision, and divers purifications,) yet exhibiting all 
manner of wisdom and piety. And again, discoursing of such a worshipper, he observes, “Wrath and 
indignation, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of 
the Gentile.” Again he here calls by the name of Greek one who was free from the observance of Judaic 
customs. If, then, he had not heard the law, nor conversed with the Jews, how could there be wrath, 
indignation and tribulation against him for working evil? The reason is, that he possessed a conscience 
inwardly admonishing him, and teaching him, and instructing him in all things. Whence is this manifest? 
From the way in which he punished others when they did amiss; from the way in which he laid down laws; 
from the way in which he set up the tribunals of justice. With the view of making this more plain, Paul 
spoke of those who were living in wickedness. “Who, knowing the ordinance of God, that they which 
commit such things are worthy of death, not only do the same, but also consent with them that practise 
them.” “But from whence,” says some one, “did they know, that it is the will of God, that those who live in 
iniquity should be punished with death?” From whence? Why, from the way in which they judged others 
who sinned. For if thou deemest not murder to be a wicked thing, when thou hast gotten a murderer at 
thy bar, thou shouldest not punish him. So if thou deemest it not an evil thing to commit adultery, when 
the adulterer has fallen into thy hands, release him from punishment! But if thou recordest laws, and 
prescribest punishments, and art a severe judge of the sins of others; what defence canst thou make, in 
matters wherein thou thyself doest amiss, by saying that thou art ignorant what things ought to be done? 
For suppose that thou and another person have alike been guilty of adultery. On what account dost thou 
punish him, and deem thyself worthy of forgiveness? Since if thou didst not know adultery to be 
wickedness, it were not right to punish it in another. But if thou punishest, and thinkest to escape the 
punishment thyself, how is it agreeable to reason that the same offences should not pay the same penalty? 


15. This indeed is the very thing which Paul rebukes, when he says, “And thinkest thou this, O man, that 
judgest them which do such things, and doest the same, that thou shalt escape the judgment of God?” It is 


not, it cannot be possible; for from the very sentence, he means, which thou pronouncest upon another, 
from this sentence God will then judge thee. For surely thou art not just, and God unjust! But if thou 
overlookest not another suffering wrong, how shall God overlook? And if thou correctest the sins of 
others, how will not God correct thee? And though He may not bring the punishment upon thee instantly, 
be not confident on that account, but fear the more. So also Paul bade thee, saying, “Despisest thou the 
riches of His goodness, and forbearance, and longsuffering, not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth 
thee to repentance?” For therefore, saith he, doth he bear with thee, not that thou mayest become worse, 
but that thou mayest repent. But if thou wilt not, this longsuffering becomes a cause of thy greater 
punishment; continuing, as thou dost, impenitent. This, however, is the very thing he means, when he 
says, “But after thy hardness and impenitent heart treasurest up to thyself wrath against the day of wrath, 
and revelation of the righteous judgment of God. Who will render to every man according to his deeds.” 
Since, therefore, He rendereth to every man according to his works; for this reason He both implanted 
within us a natural law, and afterwards gave us a written one, in order that He might demand an account 
of sins, and that He might crown those who act rightly. Let us then order our conduct with the utmost 
care, and as those who have soon to encounter a fearful tribunal; knowing that we shall enjoy no pardon, 
if after a natural as well as written law, and so much teaching and continual admonition, we neglect our 
own Salvation. 


16. I desire then to address you again on the subject of oaths; but I feel ashamed. For to me, indeed, it is 
not wearisome both by day and by night to repeat the same things to you. But I am afraid, lest, having 
followed you up so many days, I should seem to condemn you of great listlessness, that you should require 
continual admonition respecting so easy a matter. And I am not only ashamed, but also in fear for you! for 
frequent instruction to those who give heed, is salutary and profitable; but to those who are listless, it is 
injurious, and exceedingly perilous; for the oftener any one hears, the greater punishment does he draw 
upon himself, if he does not practise what is told him. With this accordingly God reproached the Jews, 
speaking thus: “I have sent my prophets, rising up early, and sending them; and even then ye did not 
hearken.” We therefore do this of our great care for you. But we fear, lest, on that tremendous Day, this 
admonition and counsel should rise up against you all. For when the point to be attained is easy, and he 
whose office it is continually to admonish, desists not from his task, what defence shall we have to offer? 
or what argument will save us from punishment? Tell me, if a sum of money chance to be due to you, do 
you not always, when you meet the debtor, remind him of the loan? Do thou too act thus; and let every one 
suppose that his neighbour owes him money, viz., the fulfilling of this precept; and upon meeting him, let 
him put him in mind of the payment, knowing that no small danger lies at our door, whilst we are 
unmindful of our brethren. For this cause I too cease not to make mention of these things. For I fear, lest 
by any means I should hear it said on that day, “O wicked and slothful servant, thou oughtest to have put 
my money to the exchangers.” Behold, however, I have laid it down, not once, or twice, but oftentimes. It 
is left then for you to discharge the usury of it. Now the usury of hearing is the manifestation of it by 
deeds, for the deposit is the Lord’s. Therefore let us not negligently receive that with which we are 
entrusted; but let us keep it with diligence, that we may restore it with much interest on That Day. For 
unless thou bring others to the performance of the same good works, thou shalt hear that voice, which he 
who buried the talent heard. But God forbid it should be this! but may you hear that different voice which 
Christ uttered, saying to him who had made profit, “Well done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things.” 


17. And this voice we shall hear, if we shew the same earnestness as he did. And we shall shew this 
earnestness, if we do this which I say. When you depart, whilst what you have heard is yet warm within 
you, exhort one another! And just as ye each salute at parting, so let every one go from hence with an 
admonition, and say to his neighbour, “Observe and remember that thou keep the commandment;” and 
thus shall we assuredly get the mastery. For when friends also dismiss one with such counsel; and on 
one’s return home, one’s wife again admonishes one to the same effect; and our word keeps its hold on 
you when alone; we shall soon shake off this evil habit. I know, indeed, that ye marvel why I am so earnest 
respecting this precept. But discharge the duty enjoined, and then I will tell you. Meanwhile, this I say; 
that this precept is a divine law; and it is not safe to transgress it. But if I shall see it rightly performed, I 
will speak of another reason, which is not less than this, that ye may learn that it is with justice I make so 
much ado about this law. But it is now time to conclude this address in a prayer. Wherefore, let us all say 
in common, “O God, Who willest not the death of a sinner, but that he should be converted and live; grant 
that we, having discharged this and every other precept, may be found worthy so to stand at the tribunal 
of Thy Christ, that having enjoyed great boldness, we may attain the kingdom to Thy glory. For to Thee 
belongeth glory, together with Thine only begotten Son, and the Holy Ghost, now and ever, and world 
without end.” Amen. 


HOMILY XIII 


A further thanksgiving to God for the change in the late melancholy aspect of affairs. Reminiscence of 
those who were dragged away, and punished because of the sedition. Exposition on the subject of the 
creation of man, and of his having received a natural law. Of the complete accomplishment of abstinence 
from oaths. 


1. With the same introduction and prelude that I began yesterday and the day before, I shall begin to-day. 


Now again I will say, “Blessed be God!” What a day did we see last Wednesday! and what in the present! 
On that day how heavy was the gloom! How bright the calm of the present! That was the day when that 
fearful tribunal was set in the city, and shook the hearts of all, and made the day to seem no better than 
night; not because the beams of the sun were extinguished, but because that despondency and fear 
darkened your eyes. Wherefore, that we may reap the more pleasure, I wish to relate a few of the 
circumstances which then occurred; for I perceive that a narrative of these things will be serviceable to 
you, and to all who shall come afterwards. Besides, to those who have been delivered from shipwreck, it is 
sweet to remember the waves, and the tempest, and the winds, when they are come into port. And to 
those who have fallen into sickness, it is an agreeable thing, when the sickness is over, to talk over with 
others the fevers by which they were nearly brought to the grave. When terrors have passed away, there 
is a pleasure in relating those terrors; the soul no longer fearing them, but deriving therefrom more 
cheerfulness. The remembrance of past evils always makes the present prosperity to appear more 
strikingly. 


2. When the greater portion of the city had taken refuge from the fear and danger of that occasion, in 
secret places, in deserts, and in hollows; terror besetting them in all directions; and the houses were 
empty of women, and the forum of men, and scarce two or three appeared walking together across it, and 
even these going about as if they had been animated corpses: at this period, I proceeded to the tribunal of 
justice, for the purpose of seeing the end of these transactions; and there, beholding the fragments of the 
city collected together, I marvelled most of all at this, that although a multitude was around the doors, 
there was the profoundest silence, as though there had been no man there, all looking upon one another; 
not one daring to enquire of his neighbour, nor to hear anything from him; for each regarded his 
neighbour with suspicion; since many already, having been dragged away, beyond all expectation, from 
the midst of the forum, were now confined within. Thus we all alike looked up to heaven, and stretched 
out our hands in silence, expecting help from above, and beseeching God to stand by those who were 
brought to judgment, to soften the hearts of the judges, and to make their sentence a merciful one. And 
just as when some persons on land, beholding others suffering shipwreck, cannot indeed go near to them, 
and reach out the hand, and relieve their distress, being kept back from them by the waves; yet away on 
the shore, with outstretched hands and tears, they supplicate God that He may help the drowning; so 
there in like manner, did all silently and mentally call upon God, pleading for those at the tribunal, as for 
men surrounded by the waves, that He would stretch out His hand, and not suffer the vessel to be 
overwhelmed, nor the judgment of those under trial to end in an utter wreck. Such was the state of things 
in front of the doors; but when I entered within the court, other sights I saw which were still more awful; 
soldiers armed with swords and clubs, and strictly keeping the peace for the judges within. For since all 
the relatives of those under trial, whether wives, or mothers, or daughters, or fathers, stood before the 
doors of the seat of justice; in order that if any one happened to be led away to execution, yet no one 
inflamed at the sight of the calamity might raise any tumult or disturbance; the soldiers drove them all 
afar off; thus preoccupying their mind with fear. 


3. One sight there was, more pitiable than all; a mother, and a sister of a certain person, who was among 
those under trial within, sat at the very vestibule of the court of justice, rolling themselves on the 
pavement, and becoming a common spectacle to all the bystanders; veiling their faces, and shewing no 
sense of shame, but that which the urgency of the calamity permitted. No maid servant, nor neighbour, 
nor female friend, nor any other relative accompanied them. But hemmed in by a crowd of soldiers, alone, 
and meanly clad, and grovelling on the ground, about the very doors, they were in more pitiable case than 
those who were undergoing judgment within, and hearing as they did the voice of the executioners, the 
strokes of the scourge, the wailing of those who were being scourged, the fearful threats of the judges, 
they themselves endured, at every scourging, sharper pains than those who were beaten. For since, in the 
confessions of others, there was a danger of accusations being proved, if they heard any one scourged 
that he might mention those who were guilty, and uttering cries, they, looking up to heaven, besought God 
to give the sufferer some strength of endurance, lest the safety of their own relations should be betrayed 
by the weakness of others, while incapable of sustaining the sharp anguish of the strokes. And again, the 
same thing occurred as in the case of men who are struggling with a tempest. For just as when they 
perceive the violence of a wave lifting up its head from afar, and gradually increasing, and ready to 
overwhelm the vessel, they are almost dead with terror, before it comes near the ship; so also was it with 
these. If at any time they heard voices, and cries that reached them, they saw a thousand deaths before 
their eyes, being in terror, lest those who were urged to bear witness, giving way to their torments, should 
name some one of those who were their own relatives. And thus, one saw tortures both within and 
without. Those within the executioners were tormenting; these women, the despotic force of nature, and 
the sympathy of the affections. There was lamentation within, and without! inside, on the part of those 
who were found guilty, and outside on the part of their relatives. Yea, rather not these only, but their very 
judges inwardly lamented, and suffered more severely than all the rest; being compelled to take part in so 
bitter a tragedy. 


4. As for me, while I sat and beheld all this, how matrons and virgins, wont to live in seclusion, were now 
made a common spectacle to all; and how those who were accustomed to lie on a soft couch, had now the 
pavement for their bed; and how they who had enjoyed so constant an attendance of female servants and 
eunuchs, and every sort of outward distinction, were now bereft of all these things; and grovelling at the 
feet of every one, beseeching him to lend help by any means in his power to those who were undergoing 


examination, and that there might be a kind of general contribution of mercy from all; I exclaimed, in 
those words of Solomon, “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” For I saw both this and another oracle fulfilled 
in every deed, which saith, “All the glory of man is as the flower of grass. The grass withereth, and the 
flower falleth away.” For then indeed, wealth, and nobility, and notoriety, and the patronage of friends, and 
kinship and all worldly things, were found worthless; the sin, and transgression of the law which had 
taken place, having put all these succours to flight. And just as the mother of young birds, when the 
nestlings have been carried away, coming and finding her nest empty, is unable to rescue her captive 
brood; but by hovering around the hands of the fowler, in this way displays her grief; even so did these 
women then do, when their children were snatched away from their dwellings, and shut up within, as it 
were in a net, or a trap. They could not indeed come in and deliver the prisoners, but they manifested 
their anguish by wallowing on the ground near the very doors; by lamentation and groans; and by 
endeavouring to approach as near as possible to those who had captured them. These things then 
beholding, I cast in my mind That Dread Tribunal; and I said within myself, “If now, when men are the 
judges, neither mother, nor sister, nor father, nor any other person, though guiltless of the deeds which 
have been perpetrated, can avail to rescue the criminals; who will stand by us when we are judged at the 
dread Tribunal of Christ? Who will dare to raise his voice? Who will be able to rescue those who shall be 
led away to those unbearable punishments. Notwithstanding they were the first men of the city who were 
then brought to trial, and the very chief of the nobility, yet they would have been glad if it could be 
granted them to lose all their possessions, yea, if need were, their liberty itself, so that they might 
continue to enjoy this present life. 


5. But to proceed. The day now hastening to its close, and late evening arriving, and the final sentence of 
the court being expected, all were in still greater agony, and besought God that He would grant some 
delay and respite; and incline the soul of the judges to refer the facts that had been investigated to the 
decision of the Emperor; since perchance some advantage might arise from this reference. Moreover, by 
the people general supplications were sent up to the Merciful God; imploring that He would save the 
remnants of the city; and not suffer it entirely to be razed from its foundations. Nor could one see any one 
joining in this cry but with tears. Nevertheless, none of these things then moved the judges within, 
although they heard. One thing only they considered, that there might be a rigid enquiry into the deeds 
that had been perpetrated. 


6. At last having loaded the culprits with chains, and bound them with iron, they sent them away to the 
prison through the midst of the forum. Men that had kept their studs of horses, who had been presidents 
of the games, who could reckon up a thousand different offices of distinction which they had held, had 
their goods confiscated, and seals might be seen placed upon all their doors. Their wives also being 
ejected from their parents’ home, each had literally to play the part of Job’s wife. For they went 
“wandering from house to house and from place to place, seeking a lodging.” And this it was not easy for 
them to find, every one fearing and trembling to receive, or to render assistance in any way to the 
relatives of those who were under impeachment. Nevertheless, though such events had happened, the 
sufferers were patient under all; since they were not deprived of the present life. And neither the loss of 
wealth, nor dishonour, nor so much public exposure, nor any other matter of that nature, caused them 
vexation. For the greatness of the calamity, and the circumstance of their having expected still worse 
things, when they suffered these, had prepared the soul for the exercise of a wise fortitude. And now they 
learnt, how simple a thing is virtue for us, how easy and expeditious of performance, and that from our 
neglect only it seems to be laborious. They who before this time could not bear the loss of a little money 
with meekness, now they were subject to a greater fear, although they had lost all their substance, felt as 
if they had found a treasure, because they had not lost their lives. So that if the sense of a future hell took 
possession of us, and we thought of those intolerable punishments, we should not grieve, even though for 
the sake of the law of God we were to give both our substance, and our bodies and lives too, knowing that 
we should gain greater things; deliverance from the terrors that are hereafter. 


7. Perchance the tragedy of all I have told you, has greatly softened your hearts. Do not however take it 
amiss. For since Iam about to venture upon some more subtle thoughts and require a more sensitive state 
of mind on your part, I have done this intentionally, in order that by the terror of the description your 
minds might have shaken off all listlessness, and withdrawn themselves from all worldly cares, and might 
with the more readiness convey the force of the things about to be spoken into the depths of your soul. 


Sufficiently indeed, then, our discourse of late evinced to you, that a natural law of good and evil is seated 
within us. But that our proof of it may be more abundantly evident, we will again to-day apply ourselves 
strenuously to the same subject of discourse. For that God from the beginning, when He formed man, 
made him capable of discriminating both these, all men make evident. Hence when we sin, we are all 
ashamed at the presence of our inferiors; and oftentimes a master, on his way to the house of a harlot, if 
he then perceives any one of his more respectable servants, turns back, reddening with shame, from this 
untoward path. Again, when others reproach us, fixing on us the names of particular vices, we call it an 
insult; and if we are aggrieved, we drag those who have done the wrong to the public tribunal. Thus we 
can understand what vice is and what virtue is. Wherefore Christ, for the purpose of declaring this, and 
shewing that He was not introducing a strange law, or one which surpassed our nature, but that which He 
had of old deposited beforehand in our conscience, after pronouncing those numerous Beatitudes, thus 
speaks; “All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” “Many 


words,” saith He, “are not necessary, nor laws of great length, nor a diversity of instruction. Let thine own 
will be the law. Dost thou wish to receive kindness? Be kind to another. Dost thou wish to receive mercy? 
Show mercy to thy neighbour. Dost thou wish to be applauded? Applaud another. Dost thou wish to be 
beloved? Exercise love. Dost thou wish to enjoy the first rank? First concede that place to another. 
Become thyself the judge, thyself the lawgiver of thine own life. And again; “Do not to another what thou 
hatest.” By the latter precept, he would induce to a departure from iniquity; by the former, to the exercise 
of virtue. “Do not thou to another,” he saith, “what thou hatest.” Dost thou hate to be insulted? Do not 
insult another. Dost thou hate to be envied? Envy not another. Dost thou hate to be deceived? Do not 
deceive another. And, in a word, in all things, if we hold fast these two precepts, we shall not need any 
other instruction. For the knowledge of virtue He hath implanted in our nature; but the practice of it and 
the correction He hath entrusted to our moral choice. 


8. Perhaps what is thus said, is obscure; wherefore I will again endeavour to make it more plain. In order 
to know that it is a good thing to exercise temperance, we need no words, nor instruction; for we 
ourselves have the knowledge of it in our nature, and there is no necessity for labour or fatigue in going 
about and enquiring whether temperance is good and profitable; but we all acknowledge this with one 
consent, and no man is in doubt as to this virtue. So also we account adultery to be an evil thing, and 
neither is there here any need of trouble or learning, that the wickedness of this sin may be known; but 
we are all self-taught in such judgments; and we applaud virtue, though we do not follow it; as, on the 
other hand, we hate vice, though we practise it. And this hath been an exceeding good work of God; that 
He hath made our conscience, and our power of choice already, and before the action, claim kindred with 
virtue, and be at enmity with wickedness. 


9. As I said then, the knowledge of each of these things resides within the conscience of all men, and we 
require no teacher to instruct us in these things; but the regulation of our conduct is left to our choice, 
and earnestness, and efforts. And why was this? but because if He had made everything to be of nature, 
we should have departed uncrowned and destitute of reward; and even as the brutes, who receive no 
reward nor praise for those advantages which they have naturally, so neither should we enjoy any of these 
things; for natural advantages are not the praise and commendation of those who have them, but of the 
Giver. For this reason, then, He did not commit all to nature; and again, He did not suffer our will to 
undertake the whole burden of knowledge, and of right regulation; lest it should despair at the labour of 
virtue. But conscience suggests to it what ought to be done; and it contributes its own exertions for the 
accomplishment. That it is a good thing to be temperate, we all understand without difficulty; for the 
knowledge is of nature: but we should not be able without difficulty, without bridling lust, and employing 
much exertion, to practise the rule of temperance; for this does not come to us by nature as the 
knowledge does, but requires also a willing mind and earnestness. And not only in this respect has He 
made the burden lighter for us, but also in another way again, by letting even some good dispositions 
exist naturally within us. For we are all naturally disposed to feel indignation along with those who are 
contemptuously treated, (whence it arises that we become the enemies of those who are insolent, though 
we ourselves may have suffered no part of the grievance,) and to sympathize in the pleasure of those who 
enjoy assistance and protection; and we are overcome by the calamities of others, as well as by mutual 
tenderness. For although calamitous events may seem to induce a certain pusillanimity, we entertain 
nevertheless a common fondness for each other. And to this effect a certain wise man speaks significantly; 
“Every animal loveth his like, and man his neighbour.” 


10. But God hath provided many other instructors for us besides conscience; viz., fathers for children, 
masters for servants, husbands for wives, teachers for pupils, law-givers and judges for those who are to 
be governed, and friends for friends. And frequently too we gain no less from enemies than friends; for 
when the former reproach us with our offences, they stir us up, even against our will, to the amendment 
of them. So many teachers hath He set over us, in order that the discovery of what is profitable, and the 
regulation of our conduct, might be easy to us, the multitude of those things which urge us on toward it 
not permitting us to fall away from what is expedient for us. For although we should despise parents, yet 
while we fear magistrates, we shall in any case be more submissive than otherwise. And though we may 
set them at nought when we sin, we can never escape the rebuke of conscience: and if we dishonour and 
repel this, yet whilst fearing the opinion of the many, we shall be the better for it. And though we are 
destitute of shame with regard to this, the fear of the laws will press on us so as to restrain us, however 
reluctantly. 


11. Thus fathers and teachers take the young in hand, and bring them into order; and lawgivers and 
magistrates, those who are grown up. And servants, as being more inclined to listlessness, in addition to 
what has been previously mentioned, have their masters to constrain them to temperance; and wives have 
their husbands. And many are the walls which environ our race on all sides, lest it should too easily slide 
away, and fall into wickedness. Beside all these too; sicknesses and calamities instruct us. For poverty 
restrains, and losses sober us, and danger subdues us, and there are many other things of this sort. Doth 
neither father, nor teacher, nor prince, nor lawgiver, nor judge make thee fear? Doth no friend move thee 
to shame, nor enemy sting thee? Doth no master chastise? Doth no husband instruct? Doth no conscience 
correct thee? Still, when bodily sickness comes, it often sets all right; and a loss has made the audacious 
man to become gentle. And what is more than this, heavy misfortunes, which befal not only ourselves but 
others too, are often of great advantage to us; and we who ourselves suffered nothing, yet beholding 


others enduring punishment, have been no less sobered by it than they. 


12. And with respect to right deeds, any one may see that this happens; for as when the bad are punished 
others become better, so whenever the good achieve any thing right, many are urged onward to a similar 
zeal: a thing which hath also taken place with respect to the avoiding of oaths. For many persons, 
observing that others had laid aside the evil practice of oaths, took a pattern from their diligence, and got 
the better of the sin; wherefore we are the more disposed to touch again on the subject of this admonition. 
For let no one tell me that “many” have accomplished this; this is not what is desired, but that “all” should 
do so; and until I see this I cannot take breath. That Shepherd had a hundred sheep, and yet when one of 
them had wandered away, he took no account of the safety of the ninety and nine, until he found the one 
that was lost, and restored it again to the flock. Seest thou not that this also happens with respect to the 
body; for if by striking against any obstacle, we have only turned back a nail, the whole body sympathizes 
with the member. Say not this; that only a certain few have failed; but consider this point, that these few 
being unreformed, will corrupt many others. Although there was but one who had committed fornication 
among the Corinthians, yet Paul so groaned as if the whole city were lost. And very reasonably, for he 
knew that if that member were not chastened, the disease progressing onward would at length attack all 
the rest. I saw, but lately, in the court of justice, those distinguished men bound and conducted through 
the forum; and while some were wondering at this extraordinary degradation, others said there was 
nothing to wonder at; for that, where there is matter of treason, rank must go for nothing. Is it not then 
much more true that rank must be of no avail where is impiety? 


13. Thinking therefore of these things, let us arouse ourselves; for if ye bring not your own endeavours to 
the task, every thing on our part is to no purpose. And why so? Because it is not with the office of 
teaching, as it is with other arts. For the silversmith, when he has fabricated a vessel of any kind, and laid 
it aside, will find it on the morrow just as he left it. And the worker in brass, and the stone-cutter, and 
every other artificer, will each again take his own work in hand, whatever it is, just in the state he quitted 
it. But it is not so with us, but altogether the reverse; for we have not lifeless vessels to forge, but 
reasonable souls. Therefore we do not find you such as we leave you, but when we have taken you, and 
with manifold labour moulded, reformed you and increased your ardour on your departing from this place, 
the urgency of business, besetting you on every side, again perverts you, and causes us increased 
difficulty. Therefore, I supplicate and beseech you to put your own hand to the work; and when ye depart 
hence, to shew the same earnest regard for your own safety, that I have here shewn for your amendment. 


14. Oh! that it were possible that I could perform good works as your substitute, and that you could 
receive the rewards of those works! Then I would not give you so much trouble. But how can I do this? 
The thing is impossible; for to every man will He render according to his own works. Wherefore as a 
mother, when she beholds her son in a fever, while she witnesses his sufferings from choking and 
inflammation, frequently bewails him, and says to him, “O my son, would that I could sustain thy fever, 
and draw off its flame upon myself!” so now I say, Oh! that by labouring as your substitute, I could do 
good works for you all! But no, this is not to be done. But of his own doings must each man give the 
account, and one cannot see one person suffer punishment in the room of another. For this reason I am 
pained and mourn, that on That Day, when ye are called to judgment, I shall not be able to assist you, 
since, to say the truth, no such confidence of speech with God belongs to me. But even if I had much 
confidence, I am not holier than Moses, or more righteous than Samuel; of whom it is said, that though 
they had attained to so great virtue, they could not in any way avail to assist the Jews; inasmuch as that 
people had given themselves over to excessive negligence. Since, then, from our own works we shall be 
punished or saved; let us endeavour, I beseech you, in conjunction with all the other precepts, to fulfill 
this one; that, finally departing this life with a favourable hope, we may obtain those good things which 
are promised, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom and with 
Whom, to the Father, with the Holy Ghost, be glory both now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XIV 


After the whole people had been freed from all distress, and had become assured of safety, certain 
persons again disturbed the city by fabricating false reports, and were convicted. Wherefore this Homily 
refers to that subject; and also to the admonition concerning oaths; for which reason also, the history of 
Jonathan, and Saul, and that of Jephthah, is brought forward; and it is shewn how many perjuries result 
from one oath. 


1. Not a little did the devil yesterday disturb our city; but God also hath not a little comforted us again; so 
that each one of us may seasonably take up that prophetic saying, “In the multitude of the sorrows that I 
had in my heart, thy comforts have refreshed my soul.” And not only in consoling, but even in permitting 
us to be troubled, God hath manifested His tender care towards us. For to-day I shall repeat what I have 
never ceased to say, that not only our deliverance from evils, but also the permission of them arises from 
the benevolence of God. For when He sees us falling away into listlessness, and starting off from 
communion with Him, and making no account of spiritual things, He leaves us for a while; that thus 
brought to soberness, we may return to Him the more earnestly. And what marvel is it, if He does this 
towards us, listless as we are; since even Paul declares that with regard to himself and his disciples, this 
was the cause of their trials? For inditing his second Epistle to the Corinthians, he speaks thus: “We would 


not, brethren, have you ignorant of our trouble which came to us in Asia, that we were pressed out of 
measure, above strength, insomuch that we despaired even of life; but we had the sentence of death in 
ourselves.” As though he would say, “Dangers so great hung over us, that we gave up ourselves for lost; 
and no longer hoped that any favourable change would take place, but were altogether in expectation of 
death.” For such is the sense of that clause, “We had the sentence of death in ourselves.” But 
nevertheless, after such a state of desperation, God dispelled the tempest, and removed the cloud, and 
snatched us from the very gates of death. And afterwards, for the purpose of shewing that his being 
permitted to fall into this danger also was the result of much tender care for him, he mentions the 
advantage which resulted from the temptations, which was, that he might continually look to Him, and be 
neither high-minded, nor confident. Therefore having said this, “We had the sentence of death in 
ourselves;” he adds also the reason; “That we should not trust in ourselves, but in God which quickeneth 
the dead.” For it is in the nature of trials to arouse us when we are dozing, or falling down, and to stir us 
up, and make us more religious. When, therefore, O beloved! thou seest a trial at one time extinguished, 
and at another time kindled again, be not cast down! Do not despond, but retain a favourable hope, 
reasoning thus with thyself, that God does not deliver us into the hands of our enemies either because He 
hates or abandons us, but because He is desirous to make us more in earnest, and more intimate with 
Himself. 


2. Let us not then be desponding; nor let us despair of a change for the better; but let us hope that 
speedily there will be a calm; and, in short, casting the issue of all the tumults which beset us upon God, 
let us again handle the customary points; and again bring forward our usual topic of instruction. For I am 
desirous to discourse to you further concerning the same subject, to the end that we may radically 
extirpate from your souls the wicked practice of oaths. Wherefore it is necessary for me again to have 
recourse to the same entreaty that I made before. For lately I besought you, that each one taking the head 
of John, just cut off, and the warm blood yet dripping from it, you would thus go home, and think that you 
saw it before your eyes, while it emitted a voice, and said, “Abhor my murderer, the oath!” What a rebuke 
did not effect, this an oath effected; what a tyrant’s wrath was insufficient for, this the necessity of 
keeping an oath brought about! And when the tyrant was publicly rebuked in the hearing of all, he bore 
the censure nobly; but when he had thrown himself into the fatal necessity caused by oaths, then he cut 
off that blessed head. This same thing, therefore, I entreat; and cease not entreating, that wherever we 
go, we go bearing this head; and that we shew it to all, crying aloud, as it does, and denouncing oaths. For 
although we were never so listless and remiss, yet beholding the eyes of that head fearfully glaring upon 
us, and threatening us if we swear, we should be more powerfully kept in check by this terror, than by any 
curb; and be easily able to restrain and avert the tongue from its inclination toward oaths. 


3. There is not only this great evil in an oath, that it punishes those who are guilty of it, both when 
violated, and when kept; a thing we do not see take place with any other sin; but there is another equally 
great evil attending it. And what is that? Why that ofttimes it is utterly impossible even for those who are 
desirous, and even make a point of it, to keep their oath. For, in the first place, he who is continually 
swearing, whether willingly or unwillingly; knowingly or unknowingly; in jest or in earnest; being 
frequently carried away by anger and by many other things, will most surely become perjured. And no one 
can gainsay this; so evident and generally allowed is the fact, that the man who swears frequently, must 
also be a perjurer. Secondly, I affirm, that although he were not carried away by passion, and did not 
become the victim of perjury unwillingly and unwittingly, yet by the very nature of the case he will 
assuredly be necessitated both consciously and voluntarily to perjure himself. Thus, oftentimes when we 
are dining at home, and one of the servants happens to do amiss, the wife swears that he shall be flogged, 
and then the husband swears the contrary, resisting, and not permitting it. In this case, whatever they 
may do, perjury must in any case be the result; for however much they may wish and endeavour to keep 
their oaths, it is no longer possible; but whatever happens, one or other of these will be ensnared in 
perjury; or rather both in any case. 


4. And how, I will explain; for this is the paradox. He who hath sworn that he would flog the man-servant 
or maid-servant, yet hath afterwards been prohibited from this, hath perjured himself, not having done 
what he hath sworn to do: and also, he hath involved in the crime of perjury the party forbidding and 
hindering the oath from being kept. For not only they who take a false oath, but they who impose that 
necessity on others, are liable to the same accusation. And not merely in houses, but also in the forum we 
may see that this takes place; and especially in fights, when those who box with one another swear things 
that are contrary. One swears that he will beat, the other that he will not be beaten. One swears that he 
will carry off the cloak, the other that he will not suffer this. One that he will exact the money, the other 
that he will not pay it. And many other such contradictory things, those who are contentious take an oath 
to do. So also in shops, and in schools, it may generally be observed that the same thing occurs. Thus the 
workman hath often sworn that he will not suffer his apprentice to eat or drink, before he has finished all 
his assigned task. And so also the pedagogue has often acted towards a youth; and a mistress towards her 
maid-servant; and when the evening hath overtaken them, and the work hath remained unfinished, it is 
necessary either that those who have not executed their task should perish with hunger, or that those who 
have sworn should altogether forswear themselves. For that malignant demon, who is always lying in wait 
against our blessings, being present and hearing the obligation of the oaths, impels those who are 
answerable to indifference; or works some other difficulty; so that the task being unperformed, blows, 
insults, and perjuries, and a thousand other evils, may take place. And just as when children drag with all 


their might a long and rotten cord in directions opposite to each other; if the cord snaps in the middle, 
they all fall flat upon their backs, and some strike their heads, and some another part of the body; so also 
they who each engage with an oath to perform things that are contrary, when the oath is broken by the 
necessity of the case, both parties fall into the same gulf of perjury: these by actually perjuring 
themselves, and those by affording the occasion of perjury to the others. 


5. That this also may be rendered evident, not only from what happens every day in private houses, and 
the places of public concourse, but from the Scriptures themselves, I will relate to you a piece of ancient 
history, which bears upon what has been said. Once, when the Jews had been invaded by their enemies, 
and Jonathan (now he was the son of Saul) had slaughtered some, and put the rest to flight; Saul, his 
father, being desirous to rouse the army more effectually against the remainder; and in order that they 
might not desist until he had subjugated them all, did that which was altogether opposite to what he 
desired, by swearing that no one should eat any food until evening, and until vengeance was taken of his 
enemies. What, I ask, could have been more senseless than this? For when it was needful that he should 
have refreshed those who were fatigued and exhausted, and have sent them forth with renewed vigour 
against their enemies, he treated them far worse than he had done their enemies, by the constraint of an 
oath, which delivered them over to excessive hunger. Dangerous, indeed, it is for any one to swear ina 
matter pertaining to himself; for we are forcibly impelled to do many things by the urgency of 
circumstances. But much more dangerous is it by the obligation of one’s own oath, to bind the 
determination of others; and especially where any one swears, not concerning one, or two, or three, but 
an unlimited multitude, which Saul then inconsiderately did, without thinking that it was probable that, in 
so vast a number, one at least might transgress the oath; or that soldiers, and soldiers too on campaign, 
are very far removed from moral wisdom, and know nothing of ruling the belly; more especially when 
their fatigue is great. He, however, overlooking all these points, as if he were merely taking an oath about 
a single servant, whom he was easily able to restrain, counted equally on his whole army. In consequence 
of this he opened such a door for the devil, that in a short time he framed, not two, three, or four, but 
many more perjuries out of this oath. For as when we do not swear at all, we close the whole entrance 
against him, so if we utter but a single oath, we afford him great liberty for constructing endless perjuries. 
And just as those who twist skeins, if they have one to hold the end, work the whole string with nicety, but 
if there is no one to do this, cannot even undertake the commencement of it; in the same manner too the 
devil, when about to twist the skein of our sins, if he could not get the beginning from our tongues, would 
not be able to undertake the work; but should we only make a commencement, while we hold the oath on 
our tongue, as it were a hand, then with full liberty he manifests his malignant art in the rest of the work, 
constructing and weaving from a single oath a thousand perjuries. 


6. And this was just what he did now in the case of Saul. Observe, however, what a snare is immediately 
framed for this oath: “The army passed through a wood, that contained a nest of bees, and the nest was in 
front of the people, and the people came upon the nest, and went along talking.” Seest thou what a pit-fall 
was here? A table ready spread, that the easiness of access, the sweetness of the food, and the hope of 
concealment, might entice them to a transgression of the oath. For hunger at once, and fatigue, and the 
hour, (for “all the land,” it is said, “was dining),” then urged them to the transgression. Moreover, the 
sight of the combs invited them from without to relax the strain on their resolution. For the sweetness, as 
well as the present readiness of the table, and the difficulty of detecting the stealth, were sufficient to 
ensnare their utmost wisdom. If it had been flesh, which needed boiling or roasting, their minds would not 
have been so much bewitched; since while they were delaying in the cookery of these, and engaged in 
preparing them for food, they might expect to be discovered. But now there was nothing of this kind; 
there was honey only, for which no such labour was required, and for which the dipping of the tip of the 
finger sufficed to partake of the table, and that with secresy. Nevertheless, these persons restrained their 
appetite, and did not say within themselves, “What does it concern us? Hath any one of us sworn this? He 
may pay the penalty of his inconsiderate oath, for why did he swear?” Nothing of this sort did they think; 
but religiously passed on; and though there were so many enticements, they behaved themselves wisely. 
“The people went on talking.” What is the meaning of this word “talking?” Why, that for the purpose of 
soothing their pain with words, they held discourse with one another. 


7. What then, did nothing more come of this, when all the people had acted so wisely? Was the oath, 
forsooth, observed? Not even so was it observed. On the contrary, it was violated! How, and in what way? 
Ye shall hear forthwith, in order that ye may also thoroughly discern the whole art of the devil. For 
Jonathan, not having heard his father take the oath, “put forth the end of the rod that was in his hand, and 
dipped it in the honeycomb, and his eyes saw clearly.” Observe, who it was whom he impelled to break the 
oath; not one of the soldiers, but the very son of him who had sworn it. For he did not only desire to effect 
perjury, but was also plotting the slaughter of a son, and making provision for it beforehand; and was in 
haste to divide nature against her own self. and what he had done aforetime in the case of Jephthah, that 
he hoped now again to accomplish. For he likewise, when he had promised that the first thing that met 
him, after a victorious battle, he would sacrifice, fell into the snare of child-murder; for his daughter first 
meeting him, he sacrificed her and God did not forbid it. And I know, indeed, that many of the unbelievers 
impugn us of cruelty and inhumanity on account of this sacrifice; but I should say, that the concession in 
the case of this sacrifice was a striking example of providence and clemency; and that it was in care for 
our race that He did not prevent that sacrifice. For if after that vow and promise He had forbidden the 
sacrifice, many also who were subsequent to Jephthah, in the expectation that God would not receive their 


vows, would have increased the number of such vows, and proceeding on their way would have fallen into 
child-murder. But now, by suffering this vow to be actually fulfilled, He put a stop to all such cases in 
future. And to shew that this is true, after Jephthah’s daughter had been slain, in order that the calamity 
might be always remembered, and that her fate might not be consigned to oblivion, it became a law 
among the Jews, that the virgins assembling at the same season should bewail during forty days the 
sacrifice which had taken place; in order that renewing the memory of it by lamentation, they should 
make all men wiser for the future; and that they might learn that it was not after the mind of God that this 
should be done, for in that case He would not have permitted the virgins to bewail and lament her. And 
that what I have said is not conjectural, the event demonstrated; for after this sacrifice, no one vowed 
such a vow unto God. Therefore also He did not indeed forbid this; but what He had expressly enjoined in 
the case of Isaac, that He directly prohibited; plainly shewing through both cases, that He doth not delight 
in such sacrifices. 


8. But the malignant demon was labouring hard now again to produce such a tragedy. Therefore he 
impelled Jonathan to the trespass. For if any one of the soldiers had transgressed the law, it seemed to 
him no great evil that would have been done; but now being insatiate of human ills, and never able to get 
his fill of our calamities, he thought it would be no grand exploit if he effected only a simple murder. And 
if he could not also pollute the king’s right hand with the murder of his child, he considered that he had 
achieved no great matter. And why do I speak of child-murder? For he, the wicked one, thought that by 
this means he should compass a slaughter even more accursed than that. For if he had sinned wittingly, 
and been sacrificed, this would only have been child-murder; but now sinning ignorantly, (for he had not 
heard of the oath), if he had been slain, he would have made the anguish of his father double; for he 
would have had both to sacrifice a son, and a son who had done no wrong. But now to proceed with the 
rest of the history; “When he had eaten,” it is said, “His eyes saw clearly.” And here it condemns the king 
of great folly; shewing that hunger had almost blinded the whole army, and diffused much darkness over 
their eyes. Afterwards some one of the soldiers, perceiving the action, saith, “Thy father sware an oath 
upon all the people, saying, cursed be the man who eateth any food to-day. And the people were faint. And 
Jonathan said, My father hath made away with the land.” What does he mean by the word, “made away 
with?” Why, that he had ruined, or destroyed them all. Hence, when the oath was transgressed, all kept 
silence, and no one dared to bring forth the criminal; and this became afterwards no small matter of 
blame, for not only are those who break an oath, but those also who are privy to it and conceal it, 
partakers of the crime. 


9. But let us see what follows; “And Saul said, Let us go down after the strangers, and spoil them. And the 
priest said, Let us draw near hither unto God.” For in old times God led forth the people to battle; and 
without His consent no one dared to engage in the fight, and war was with them a matter of religion. For 
not from weakness of body, but from their sins they were conquered, whenever they were conquered; and 
not by might and courage, but by favour from above they prevailed, whenever they did prevail. Victory 
and defeat were also to them a means of training, and a school of virtue. And not to them only, but to their 
adversaries; for this was made evident to them too, that the fate of battle with the Jews was decided not 
by the nature of their arms, but by the life and good works of the warriors. The Midianites at least 
perceiving this, and knowing that people to be invincible, and that to have attacked them with arms and 
engines of war would have been fruitless, and that it was only possible to conquer them by sin, having 
decked out handsome virgins, and set them in the array, excited the soldiers to lasciviousness, 
endeavouring by means of fornication to deprive them of God’s assistance; which accordingly happened. 
For when they had fallen into sin, they became an easy prey to all; and those whom weapons, and horses, 
and soldiers, and so many engines availed not to capture, sin by its nature delivered over bound to their 
enemies. Shields, and spears, and darts were all alike found useless; but beauty of visage and wantonness 
of soul overpowered these brave men. 


10. Therefore one gives this admonition; “Observe not the beauty of a strange woman, and meet not a 
woman addicted to fornication. For honey distils from the lips of an harlot, which at the time may seem 
smooth to thy throat, but afterward thou wilt find it more bitter than gall, and sharper than a two-edged 
sword.” For the harlot knows not how to love, but only to ensnare; her kiss hath poison, and her mouth a 
pernicious drug. And if this does not immediately appear, it is the more necessary to avoid her on that 
account, because she veils that destruction, and keeps that death concealed, and suffers it not to become 
manifest at the first. So that if any one pursues pleasure, and a life full of gladness, let him avoid the 
society of fornicating women, for they fill the minds of their lovers with a thousand conflicts and tumults, 
setting in motion against them continual strifes and contentions, by means of their words, and all their 
actions. And just as it is with those who are the most virulent enemies, so the object of their actions and 
schemes is to plunge their lovers into shame and poverty, and the worst extremities. And in the same 
manner as hunters, when they have spread out their nets, endeavour to drive thither the wild animals, in 
order that they may put them to death, so also is it with these women. When they have spread out on 
every side the wings of lasciviousness by means of the eyes, and dress, and language, they afterwards 
drive in their lovers, and bind them; nor do they give over until they have drunk up their blood, insulting 
them at last, and mocking their folly, and pouring over them a flood of ridicule. And indeed such a man is 
no longer worthy of compassion but deserves to be derided and jeered, since he is found more irrational 
than a woman, and a harlot besides. Therefore the Wise Man gives this word of exhortation again, “Drink 
waters from thine own cistern, and from the fountain of thine own well.” And again; “Let the hind of thy 


friendship, and the foal of thy favours, consort with thee.” These things he speaks of a wife associated 
with her husband by the law of marriage. Why leavest thou her who is a helpmate, to run to one who is a 
plotter against thee? Why dost thou turn away from her who is the partner of thy living, and court her 
who would subvert thy life? The one is thy member and body, the other is a sharp sword. Therefore, 
beloved, flee fornication; both for its present evils, and for its future punishment. 


11. Perchance we may seem to have fallen aside from the subject; but to say thus much, is no departure 
from it. For we do not wish to read you histories merely for their own sake, but that you may correct each 
of the passions which trouble you: therefore also we make these frequent appeals, preparing our 
discourse for you in all varieties of style; since it is probable that in so large an assembly, there is a great 
variety of distempers; and our task is to cure not one only, but many different wounds; and therefore it is 
necessary that the medicine of instruction should be various. Let us however return thither from whence 
we made this digression: “And the Priest said, Let us draw near unto God. And Saul asked counsel of God. 
Shall I go down after the strangers? Wilt Thou deliver them into my hands? But on that day the Lord 
answered him not.” Observe the benignity and mildness of God who loveth man. For He did not launch a 
thunderbolt, nor shake the earth; but what friends do to friends, when treated contemptuously, this the 
Lord did towards the servant. He only received him silently, speaking by His silence, and by it giving 
utterance to all His wrath. This Saul understood, and said, as it is recorded, “Bring near hither all the 
tribes of the people, and know and see in whom this sin hath been this day. For as the Lord liveth, Who 
hath saved Israel, though the answer be against Jonathan my son, he shall surely die.” Seest thou his 
rashness? Perceiving that his first oath had been transgressed, he does not even then learn self-control, 
but adds again a second. Consider also the malignity of the devil. For since he was aware that frequently 
the son when discovered, and publicly arraigned, is able by the very sight at once to make the father 
relent, and might soften the king’s wrath, he anticipated his sentence by the obligation of a second oath; 
holding him by a kind of double bond, and not permitting him to be the master of his own determination, 
but forcing him on every side to that iniquitous murder. And even whilst the offender was not yet 
produced, he hath passed judgment, and whilst ignorant of the criminal, he gave sentence. The father 
became the executioner; and before the enquiry declared his verdict of condemnation! What could be 
more irrational than this proceeding? 


12. Saul then having made this declaration, the people were more afraid than before, and all were ina 
state of great trembling and terror. But the devil rejoiced, at having rendered them all thus anxious. There 
was no one, we are told, of all the people, who answered. “And Saul said, Ye will be in bondage, and I, and 
Jonathan my son, will be in bondage.” But what he means is to this effect; “You are aiming at nothing else, 
than to deliver yourselves to your enemies, and to become slaves instead of free men; whilst you provoke 
God against you, in not delivering up the guilty person.” Observe also another contradiction produced by 
the oath. It had been fitting, if he wished to find the author of this guilt, to have made no such threat, nor 
to have bound himself to vengeance by an oath; that becoming less afraid, they might more readily bring 
the offender to light. But under the influence of anger, and great madness, and his former 
unreasonableness, he again does that which is directly contrary to what he desires. What need is there to 
enlarge? He commits the matter to a decision by lot; and the lot falleth upon Saul, and Jonathan; “And 
Saul said, Cast ye the lot between me and Jonathan; and they cast the lot, and Jonathan was taken. And 
Saul said to Jonathan, Tell me, what hast thou done? And Jonathan told him, saying, I only tasted a little 
honey on the top of the rod which is in my hand, and, lo! I must die.” Who is there that these words would 
not have moved and turned to pity? Consider what a tempest Saul then sustained, his bowels being torn 
with anguish, and the most profound precipice appearing on either hand! But nevertheless he did not 
learn self-control, for what does he say? “God do so to me, and more also; for thou shalt surely die this 
day.” Behold again the third oath, and not simply the third, but one with a very narrow limit as to time; for 
he does not merely say, “Thou shalt die;” but, “this day.” For the devil was hurrying, hurrying him on, 
constraining him and driving him to this impious murder. Wherefore he did not suffer him to assign any 
future day for the sentence, lest there should be any correction of the evil by delay. And the people said to 
Saul, “God do so to us, and more also, if he shall be put to death, who hath wrought this great salvation in 
Israel. As the Lord liveth, there shall not an hair of his head fall to the ground; because he hath wrought a 
merciful thing from God to-day.” Behold how, in the second place, the people also swore, and swore 
contrary to the king. 


13. Now recollect, I pray, the cord pulled by the children, and breaking, and throwing on their backs those 
who pull it. Saul swore not once or twice, but several times. The people swore what was contrary, and 
strained in the opposite direction. Of necessity then it followed, that the oath must in any wise be broken 
through. For it were impossible that all these should keep their oaths. And now tell me not of the event of 
this transaction; but consider how many evils were springing from it; and how the devil from thence was 
preparing the tragedy and usurpation of Absalom. For if the king had chosen to resist, and to proceed to 
the execution of his oath, the people would have been in array against him; and a grievous rebellion would 
have been set on foot. And again, if the son consulting his own safety had chosen to throw himself into the 
hands of the army, he would straightway have become a parricide. Seest thou not, that rebellion, as well 
as child-murder, and parricide, and battle, and civil war, and slaughter, and blood, and dead bodies 
without number, are the consequences of one oath. For if war had perchance broken out, Saul might have 
been slain, and Jonathan perchance too, and many of the soldiers would have been cut to pieces; and after 
all the keeping of the oath would not have been forwarded. So that it is not for thee to consider that these 


events did not occur, but to mark this point, that it was the nature of the case to necessitate the 
occurrence of such things. However, the people prevailed. Come then, let us reckon up the perjuries that 
were the consequence. The oath of Saul was first broken by his son; and again a second and a third, 
concerning the slaying of his son, by Saul himself. And the people seemed to have kept their oath. Yet if 
any one closely examines the matter, they too all became liable to the charge of perjury. For they 
compelled the father of Jonathan to perjure himself, by not surrendering the son to the father. Seest thou 
how many persons one oath made obnoxious to perjury, willingly and unwillingly; how many evils it 
wrought, how many deaths it caused? 


14. Now in the commencement of this discourse I promised to shew that perjury would in any case result 
from opposite oaths; but truly the course of the history has proved more than I was establishing. It has 
exhibited not one, two, or three individuals, but a whole people, and not one, two, or three oaths, but 
many more transgressed. I might also make mention of another instance, and shew from that, how one 
oath caused a still greater and more grievous calamity. For one oath entailed upon all the Jews the capture 
of their cities, as well as of their wives and children; the ravages of fire, the invasion of barbarians, the 
pollution of sacred things, and ten thousand other evils yet more distressing. But I perceive that the 
discourse is running to a great length. Therefore, dismissing here the narration of this history, I beseech 
you, together with the beheading of John, to tell one another also of the murder of Jonathan, and the 
general destruction of a whole people (which did not indeed take place, but which was involved in the 
obligation of the oaths); and both at home, and in public, and with your wives, and friends, and with 
neighbours, and with all men in general, to make an earnest business of this matter, and not to think ita 
sufficient apology that we can plead custom. 


15. For that this excuse is a mere pretext, and that the fault arises not from custom but from listlessness, I 
will endeavour to convince you from what has already occurred. The Emperor has shut up the baths of the 
city, and has given orders that no one shall bathe; and no one has dared to transgress the law, nor to find 
fault with what has taken place, nor to allege custom. But even though in weak health perchance, men 
and women, and children and old men; and many women but recently eased from the pangs of childbirth; 
though all requiring this as a necessary medicine; bear with the injunction, willingly or unwillingly; and 
neither plead infirmity of body, nor the tyranny of custom, nor that they are punished, whereas others 
were the offenders, nor any other thing of this kind, but contentedly put up with this punishment, because 
they were in expectation of greater evils; and pray daily that the wrath of the Emperor may go no further. 
Seest thou that where there is fear, the bond of custom is easily relaxed, although it be of exceedingly 
long standing, and great necessity? To be denied the use of the bath is certainly a grievous matter. For 
although we be never so philosophic, the nature of the body proves incapable of deriving any benefit for 
its own health, from the philosophy of the soul. But as to abstinence from swearing, this is exceedingly 
easy, and brings no injury at all; none to the body, none to the mind; but, on the contrary, great gain, much 
safety, and abundant wealth. How then is it any thing but absurd, to submit to the greatest hardships, 
when an Emperor enjoins it; but when God commands nothing grievous nor difficult, but what is very 
tolerable and easy, to despise or to deride it, and to advance custom as an excuse? Let us not, I entreat, so 
far despise our own safety, but let us fear God as we fear man. I know that ye shudder at hearing this, but 
what deserves to be shuddered at is that ye do not pay even so much respect to God; and that whilst ye 
diligently observe the Emperor’s decrees, ye trample under foot those which are divine, and which have 
come down from heaven; and consider diligence concerning these a secondary object. For what apology 
will there be left for us, and what pardon, if after so much admonition we persist in the same practices. 
For I began this admonition at the very commencement of the calamity which has taken hold of the city, 
and that is now on the point of coming to an end; but we have not as yet thoroughly put in practice even 
one precept. How then can we ask a removal of the evils which still beset us, when we have not been able 
to perform a single precept? How can we expect a change for the better? How shall we pray? With what 
tongue shall we call upon God? For if we perform the law, we shall enjoy much pleasure, when the 
Emperor is reconciled to the city. But if we remain in the transgression, shame and reproach will be ours 
on every hand, inasmuch as when God hath freed us from the danger we have continued in the same 
listlessness. 


16. Oh! that it were possible for me to undress the souls of those who swear frequently, and to expose to 
view the wounds and the bruises which they receive daily from oaths! We should then need neither 
admonition nor counsel; for the sight of these wounds would avail more powerfully than all that could be 
said, to withdraw from their wickedness even those who are most addicted to this wicked practice. 
Nevertheless, if it be not possible to spread before the eyes the shameful state of their soul, it may be 
possible to expose it to the thoughts, and to display it in its rottenness and corruption. For as it saith, “As 
a servant that is continually beaten will not be clear of a bruise, so he that sweareth and nameth God 
continually will not be purified of his sin.” It is impossible, utterly impossible, that the mouth which is 
practised in swearing, should not frequently commit perjury. Therefore, I beseech you all, by laying aside 
this dreadful and wicked habit, to win another crown. And since it is every where sung of our city, that 
first of all the cities of the world, she bound on her brow the name of Christians, so let all have to say, that 
Antioch alone, of all the cities throughout the world, hath expelled all oaths from her own borders. Yea, 
rather, should this be done, she will not be herself crowned alone, but will also carry others along with her 
to the same pitch of zeal. And as the name of Christians having had its origin here, hath as it were from a 
kind of fountain overflown all the world, even so this good work, having taken its root and starting-point 


from hence, will make all men that inhabit the earth your disciples; so that a double and treble reward 
may arise to you, at once on account of your own good works, and of the instruction afforded to others. 
This will be to you the brightest of diadems! This will make your city a mother city, not on earth, but in the 
heavens! This will stand by us at That Day, and bring us the crown of righteousness; which God grant that 
we may all obtain, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the 
Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XV 


Again on the calamity of the city of Antioch. That fear is every way profitable. That sorrow is more useful 
than laughter. And upon the saying, “Remember that thou walkest in the midst of snares.” And that it is 
worse to exact an oath, than to commit murder. 


1. To-day, and on the former Sabbath, it had behoved us to enter on the subject of fasting; nor let any one 
suppose that what I said was unseasonable. For on the days of the fast, counsel and admonition on that 
subject are indeed not at all necessary; the very presence of these days exciting even those who are the 
most remiss to the effort of fasting. But since many men, both when about to enter upon the fast, as if the 
belly were on the point of being delivered over to a sort of lengthened seige, lay in beforehand a stock of 
gluttony and drunkenness; and again, on being set at liberty, going forth as from a long famine and a 
grievous prison, run to the table with unseemly greediness, just as if they were striving to undo again the 
advantage gained through the fast, by an excess of gluttony; it might have been needful, that then as well 
as now, we should agitate the subject of temperance. Nevertheless, we have neither lately said any thing 
of that kind, neither shall we now speak upon it. For the fear of the impending calamity suffices, instead of 
the strongest admonition and counsel, to sober the soul of every one. For who is there so miserable and 
degraded, as to be drunken in such a tempest? Who is there so insensible, when the city is thus agitated, 
and such a shipwreck is threatened, as not to become abstemious and watchful, and more thoroughly 
reformed by this distress than by any other sort of admonition and counsel? For discourse will not be able 
to effect as much as fear does. And this very thing it is now possible to shew from the events which have 
taken place. How many words then did we spend before this in exhorting many that were listless, and 
counselling them to abstain from the theatres, and the impurities of these places! And still they did not 
abstain; but always on this day they flocked together to the unlawful spectacles of the dancers; and they 
held their diabolical assembly in opposition to the full congregation of God’s Church; so that their 
vehement shouts, borne in the air from that place, resounded against the psalms which we were singing 
here. But behold, now whilst we were keeping silence, and saying nothing on the subject, they of 
themselves have shut up their orchestra; and the Hippodrome has been left deserted! Before this, many of 
our own people used to hasten to them; but now they are all fled hither from thence to the church, and all 
alike join in praising our God! 


2. Seest thou what advantage is come of fear? If fear were not a good thing, fathers would not have set 
tutors over their children; nor lawgivers magistrates for cities. What can be more grievous than hell? Yet 
nothing is more profitable than the fear of it; for the fear of hell will bring us the crown of the kingdom. 
Where fear is, there is no envy; where fear is, the love of money does not disturb; where fear is, wrath is 
quenched, evil concupiscence is repressed, and every unreasonable passion is exterminated. And even as 
in a house, where there is always a soldier under arms, no robber, nor house-breaker, nor any such evil 
doer will dare to make his appearance; so also while fear holds possession of our minds, none of the base 
passions will readily attack us, but all fly off and are banished, being driven away in every direction by the 
despotic power of fear. And not only this advantage do we gain from fear, but also another which is far 
greater. For not only, indeed, does it expel our evil passions, but it also introduces every kind of virtue 
with great facility. Where fear exists, there is zeal in alms-giving, and intensity of prayer, and tears warm 
and frequent, and groans fraught with compunction. For nothing so swallows up sin, and makes virtue to 
increase and flourish, as a perpetual state of dread. Therefore it is impossible for him who does not live in 
fear to act aright; as, on the other hand, it is impossible that the man who lives in fear can go wrong. 


3. Let us not then grieve, beloved, let us not despond on account of the present tribulation, but let us 
admire the well-devised plan of God’s wisdom. For by these very means through which the devil hoped to 
overturn our city, hath God restored and corrected it. The devil animated certain lawless men to treat the 
very statues of the Emperor contemptuously, in order that the very foundations of the city might be razed. 
But God employed this same circumstance for our greater correction; driving out all sloth by the dread of 
the expected wrath: and the thing has turned out directly opposite to what the devil wished, by the means 
which he had himself prepared. For our city is being purified every day; and the lanes and crossings, and 
places of public concourse, are freed from lascivious and voluptuous songs; and turn where we will there 
are supplications, and thanksgivings, and tears, instead of rude laughter; there are words of sound 
wisdom instead of obscene language, and our whole city has become a Church, the workshops being 
closed, and all being engaged throughout the day in these general prayers; and calling upon God in one 
united voice with much earnestness. What preaching, what admonition, what counsel, what length of time 
had ever availed to accomplish these things? 


4. For this then let us be thankful, and let us not be petulant or discontented; for that fear is a good thing, 
what we have said hath made manifest. But hear Solomon thus uttering a lesson of wisdom concerning it; 


Solomon, who was nourished in every luxury, and enjoyed much security. What then does he say? “It is 
better to go to the house of mourning than to the house of laughter.” What sayest thou, I ask? Is it better 
to go where there is weeping, lamentation, and groans, and anguish, and so much sadness, than where 
there is the dance, the cymbals, and laughter, and luxury, and full eating and drinking? Yes, verily, he 
replies. And tell me why is it so, and for what reason? Because, at the former place, insolence is bred, at 
the latter, sobriety. And when a person goes to the banquet of one more opulent, he will no longer behold 
his own house with the same pleasure, but he comes back to his wife in a discontented mood; and in 
discontent he partakes of his own table; and is peevish towards his own servants, and his own children, 
and every body in his house; perceiving his own poverty the more forcibly by the wealth of others. And 
this is not the only evil; but that he also often envies him who hath invited him to the feast, and returns 
home having received no benefit at all. But with regard to the house of mourning, nothing of this sort can 
be said. On the contrary, much spiritual wisdom is to be gained there, as well as sobriety. For when once a 
person hath passed the threshold of a house which contains a corpse, and hath seen the departed one 
lying speechless, and the wife tearing her hair, mangling her cheeks, and wounding her arms, he is 
subdued; his countenance becomes sad; and every one of those who sit down together can say to his 
neighbour but this, “We are nothing, and our wickedness is inexpressible!” What can be more full of 
wisdom than these words, when we both acknowledge the insignificance of our nature, and accuse our 
own wickedness, and account present things as nothing? Giving utterance, though in different words, to 
that very sentiment of Solomon—that sentiment which is so marvellous and pregnant with Divine wisdom 
—’Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” He who enters the house of mourning, weeps forthwith for the 
departed, even though he be an enemy. Seest thou how much better that house is than the other? for 
there, though he be a friend, he envies; but here, though he be an enemy, he weeps. This is a thing which 
God requires of us above all, that we should not insult over those who have occasioned us grief. And not 
only may we gather these advantages, but others also which are not less than these. For each one is also 
put in mind of his own sins, and of the fearful Tribunal; of the great Account, and of the Judgment; and 
although he may have been suffering a thousand evils from others, and have a cause for sadness at home, 
he will receive and take back with him the medicine for all these things. For reflecting that he himself, 
and all those who swell with pride, will in a little while suffer the same thing; and that all present things, 
whether pleasant or painful, are transitory; he thus returns to his house, disburdened of all sadness and 
envy, with a light and buoyant heart; and hence he will hereafter be more meek, and gentle, and 
benignant to all; as well as more wise; the fear of things to come having made its way into his soul, and 
consumed all the thorns. 


6. All this Solomon perceived when he said, “It is better to go to the house of mourning than to the house 
of drinking.” From the one grows listlessness, from the other an earnest anxiety. From the one, contempt; 
from the other, fear; a fear which conducts us to the practice of every virtue. If fear were not a good thing, 
Christ would not have expended such long and frequent discourses on the subject of punishment, and 
vengeance to come. Fear is nothing less than a wall, and a defence, and an impregnable tower. For indeed 
we stand in need of much defence, seeing that there are many ambushments on every side. Even as this 
same Solomon again says admonishingly, “Perceive that thou goest in the midst of snares, and that thou 
walkest on the battlements of cities.” Oh with how many good things is this saying pregnant! Yea, not less 
than the former! Let us then, write it, each of us, upon our minds, and carry it about ever in our 
memories, and we shall not easily commit sin. Let us write it there, having first learnt it with the utmost 
exactness. For he does not say, “Observe” that thou goest in the midst of snares; but, “Perceive!” And for 
what reason did he say, “Discern?” He tells us that the snare is concealed; for this is indeed a snare, when 
the destruction does not appear openly, and the injury is not manifest, which lies hidden on all sides. 
Therefore he says, “Perceive!” Thou needest much reflection and diligent scrutiny. For even as boys 
conceal traps with earth, so the devil covers up our sins with the pleasures of this life. 


7. But “perceive;” scrutinizing diligently; and if any kind of gain falls in thy way, look not only at the gain, 
but inspect it carefully, lest somewhere death and sin lurk within the gain; and shouldest thou perceive 
this, fly from it. Again, when some delight or pleasure may chance to present itself, look not only at the 
pleasure; but lest somewhere in the depth of the pleasure some iniquity should lie enveloped, search 
closely, and if thou discoverest it, hasten away! And should any one counsel, or flatter, or cajole, or 
promise honours, or any other such thing whatever, let us make the closest investigation; and look at the 
matter on all sides, lest something pernicious, something perilous, should perchance befall us through this 
advice, or honour, or attention, and we run upon it hastily and unwittingly. For if there were only one or 
two snares, the precaution would be easy. But now, hear how Solomon speaks when he wishes to set forth 
the multitude of these; “Perceive that thou goest in the midst of snares;” he does not say, that thou “goest 
by” snares, but “in the midst” of snares. On either side are the pit-falls; on either side the deceits. One 
goes into the forum; one sees an enemy; one is inflamed by the bare sight of him! one sees a friend 
honoured; one is envious! One sees a poor man; one despises and takes no notice of him! One sees a rich 
man; one envies him! One sees some one injuriously treated; one recoils in disgust! One sees some one 
acting injuriously; one is indignant! One sees a handsome woman, and is caught! Seest thou, beloved, how 
many snares there are? Therefore it is said, “Remember that thou goest in the midst of snares.” There are 
snares in the house, snares at the table, and snares in social intercourse. Very often a person unwittingly, 
in the confidence of friendship, gives utterance to some particular of those matters which ought not to be 
repeated again, and so great a peril is brought about, that the whole family is thereby ruined! 


8. On every side then let us search closely into these matters. Often has a wife, often have children, often 
have friends, often have neighbours, proved a snare to the unheeding! And why, it is asked, are there so 
many snares? That we may not fly low, but seek the things that are above. For just as birds, as long as 
they cleave the upper air, are not easily caught; so also thou, as long as thou lookest to things above, wilt 
not be easily captured, whether by a snare, or by any other device. The devil is a fowler. Soar, then, too 
high for his arrows. The man who hath mounted aloft will no longer admire any thing in the affairs of this 
life. But as when we have ascended to the top of the mountains, the city and its walls seem to us to be but 
small, and the men appear to us to be going along upon the earth like ants; so when thou hast ascended to 
the heights of spiritual wisdom, nothing upon the earth will be able to fascinate thee; but every thing, yea 
even riches, and glory, and honour, and whatever else there be of that kind, will appear insignificant when 
thou regardest heavenly things. According to Paul all the glories of the present life appeared trifling, and 
more unprofitable than dead things. Hence his exclamation, “The world is crucified unto me.” Hence also 
his admonition, “Set your affections on things above.” Above? What kinds of things do you speak of pray? 
Where the sun is, where the moon is? Nay, saith he. But where then? Where angels are? where 
archangels? where the cherubim? where the seraphim are? Nay, saith he. But where then? “Where Christ 
sitteth at the right hand of God.” 


9. Let us obey then, and let us think of this continually, that even as to the bird caught in the snare, wings 
are of no service, but he beats them about vainly, and to no purpose; so also to thee there is no utility in 
thy reasonings, when once thou art powerfully captivated by wicked lust, but struggle as much as thou 
mayest, thou art captured! For this reason wings are given to birds; that they may avoid snares. For this 
reason men have the power of thinking; that they may avoid sin. What pardon then, or what excuse will be 
ours, when we become more senseless than the brutes? For the bird which has once been captured by the 
snare, yet afterwards escaped, and the deer which has fallen into the net, but has broken through it, are 
hard to be captured again with the like; since experience becomes a teacher of caution to every one. But 
we, though often snared in the same nets, fall into the same again; and though honoured with reason, we 
do not imitate the forethought and care of the irrational animals! Hence how often do we, from beholding 
a woman, suffer a thousand evils; returning home, and entertaining an inordinate desire, and 
experiencing anguish for many days; yet, nevertheless, we are not made discreet; but when we have 
scarcely cured one wound, we again fall into the same mischief, and are caught by the same means; and 
for the sake of the brief pleasure of a glance, we sustain a kind of lengthened and continual torment. But 
if we learn constantly to repeat to ourselves this saying, we shall be kept from all these grievous evils. 


10. The beauty of woman is the greatest snare. Or rather, not the beauty of woman, but unchastened 
gazing! For we should not accuse the objects, but ourselves, and our own carelessness. Nor should we say, 
Let there be no women, but Let there be no adulteries. We should not say, Let there be no beauty, but Let 
there be no fornication. We should not say, Let there be no belly, but let there be no gluttony; for the belly 
makes not the gluttony, but our negligence. We should not say, that it is because of eating and drinking 
that all these evils exist; for it is not because of this, but because of our carelessness and insatiableness. 
Thus the devil neither ate nor drank, and yet he fell! Paul ate and drank, and ascended up to heaven! How 
many do I hear say, Let there be no poverty! Therefore let us stop the mouths of those who murmur at 
such things. For it is blasphemy to utter such complaints. To such then, let us say, Let there be no 
meanness of spirit. For poverty brings innumerable good things into our state of life, and without poverty 
riches would be unprofitable. Hence we should accuse neither the one nor the other of these; for poverty 
and riches are both alike weapons which will tend to virtue, if we are willing. As then the courageous 
soldier, whichever weapon he takes, displays his own virtue, so the unmanly and cowardly one is 
encumbered by either. And that thou mayest learn that this is true, remember, I pray, the case of Job; who 
became both rich, and likewise poor, and handled both these weapons alike, and conquered in both. When 
he was rich, he said, “My door was open to every comer.” But when he had become poor, “The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away. As it seemed good unto the Lord, so hath it come to pass.” When he was 
rich, he shewed much hospitality; when he was poor, much patience. And thou, then,—art thou rich? 
Display much bountifulness! Hast thou become poor? Shew much endurance and patience! For neither is 
wealth an evil, nor poverty in itself; but these things, either of them, become so according to the free 
choice of those who make use of them. Let us school ourselves then to entertain no such opinions on these 
subjects; nor let us accuse the works of God, but the wicked choice of men. Riches are not able to profit 
the little-minded: nor is poverty able ever to injure the magnanimous. 


11. Let us then discern the snares, and walk far off from them! Let us discern the precipices, and not even 
approach them! This will be the foundation of our greatest safety not only to avoid things sinful, but those 
things which seem indeed to be indifferent, and yet are apt to make us stumble towards sin. For example; 
to laugh, to speak jocosely, does not seem an acknowledged sin, but it leads to acknowledged sin. Thus 
laughter often gives birth to foul discourse, and foul discourse to actions still more foul. Often from words 
and laughter proceed railing and insult; and from railing and insult, blows and wounds; and from blows 
and wounds, slaughter and murder. If, then, thou wouldest take good counsel for thyself, avoid not merely 
foul words, and foul deeds, or blows, and wounds, and murders, but unseasonable laughter, itself, and the 
very language of banter; since these things have proved the root of subsequent evils. Therefore Paul saith, 
“Let no foolish talking nor jesting proceed out of thy mouth.” For although this seems to be a small thing 
in itself, it becomes, however, the cause of much mischief to us. Again, to live in luxury does not seem to 
be a manifest and admitted crime; but then it brings forth in us great evils,—drunkenness, violence, 


extortion, and rapine. For the prodigal and sumptuous liver, bestowing extravagant service upon the belly, 
is often compelled to steal, and to seize the property of others, and to use extortion and violence. If, then, 
thou avoidest luxurious living, thou removest the foundation of extortion, and rapine, and drunkenness, 
and a thousand other evils; cutting away the root of iniquity from its extremity. Hence Paul saith, that “she 
who liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth.” Again, to go to the theatres, or to survey the horse-race, 
or to play at dice, does not seem, to most men, to be an admitted crime; but it introduces into our life an 
infinite host of miseries. For spending time in the theatres produces fornication, intemperance, and every 
kind of impurity. The spectacle of the horse-race also brings about fightings, railings, blows, insults, and 
lasting enmities. And a passion for dice-playing hath often caused blasphemies, injuries, anger, 
reproaches, and a thousand other things more fearful still. 


12. Therefore, let us not only avoid sins, but those things too which seem to be indifferent, yet by degrees 
lead us into these misdeeds. He, indeed, who walks by the side of a precipice, even though he may not fall 
over, trembles; and very often he is overset by this same trembling, and falls to the bottom. So also he 
who does not avoid sins from afar, but walks near them, will live in fear, and will often fall into them. 
Besides, he who eagerly looks at strange beauties, although he may not commit adultery, hath in so doing 
entertained lust; and hath become already an adulterer according to the declaration of Christ; and often 
by this very lust he is carried on to the actual sin. Let us then withdraw ourselves far from sins. Dost thou 
wish to live soberly? Avoid not only adultery, but also the licentious glance! Dost thou wish to be far 
removed from foul words? Avoid not only foul words, but also inordinate laughter, and every kind of lust. 
Dost thou wish to keep far from committing murders? Avoid railing too. Dost thou wish to keep aloof from 
drunkenness? Avoid luxury and sumptuous tables, and pluck up the vice by the roots. 


13. The licentiousness of the tongue is a great snare, and needs a strong bridle. Therefore also some one 
saith. “His own lips are a powerful snare to a man, and he is snared by the words of his own mouth.” 
Above all the other members, then, let us control this; let us bridle it; and let us expel from the mouth 
railings, and contumelies, and foul and slanderous language, and the evil habit of oaths. For again our 
discourse hath brought us to the same exhortation. But I had arranged with your charity, yesterday, that I 
would say no more concerning this precept, forasmuch as enough has been said upon it on all the 
foregoing days. But what is to become of me? I cannot bear to desist from this counsel, until I see that ye 
have put it in practice; since Paul also, when he saith to the Galatians, “Henceforth let no man trouble 
me,” appears again to have met and addressed them. Such are the paternal bowels; although they say 
they will depart, yet they depart not, until they see that their sons are chastened. Have ye heard to-day 
what the prophet speaks to us concerning oaths; “I lifted up mine eyes, and I saw,” saith he, “and, behold, 
a flying sickle, the length thereof twenty cubits, and the breadth thereof ten cubits; and he said to me, 
What seest thou? and I said, I see a flying sickle, twenty cubits in length, and ten cubits in breadth. It 
shall also enter into the house,” saith he, “of every one that sweareth in my name, and shall remain in the 
midst, and shall pull down the stones and the wood.” What, forsooth, is this which is here spoken? and for 
what reason is it in the form of a “sickle,” and that a “flying sickle,” that vengeance is seen to pursue the 
swearers? In order that thou mayest see that the judgment is inevitable, and the punishment not to be 
eluded. For from a flying sword some one might perchance be able to escape, but from a sickle, falling 
upon the neck, and acting in the place of a cord, no one can escape. And when wings too are added, what 
further hope is there of safety? But on what account doth it pull down the stones and the wood of the 
swearer’s house? In order that the ruin may be a correction to all. For since it is necessary that the earth 
must hide the swearer when dead; the very sight of his ruined house, now become a heap, will be an 
admonition to all who pass by and observe it, not to venture on the like, lest they suffer the like; and it will 
be a lasting witness against the sin of the departed. The sword is not so piercing as the nature of an oath! 
The sabre is not so destructive as the stroke of an oath! The swearer, although he seems to live, is already 
dead, and hath received the fatal blow. And as the man who hath received the halter, before he hath gone 
out of the city and come to the pit, and seen the executioner standing over him, is dead from the time he 
passed the doors of the hall of justice: so also the swearer. 


14. All this let us consider, and let us not put our brethren on oath. What dost thou, O man? At the sacred 
table thou exactest an oath, and where Christ lies slain, there thou slayest thine own brother. Robbers, 
indeed, murder on the highways; but thou slayest the son in the presence of the mother: committing a 
murder more accursed than Cain himself; for he slew his brother in solitude and only with present death; 
but thou slayest thy brother in the midst of the church, and that with the deathless death that is to come! 
For think you that the church was made for this purpose, that we might swear? Yea, for this it was made, 
that we might pray! Is the Table placed there, that we may make adjurations? It is placed there to this 
end, that we may loose sins, not that we may bind them. But thou, if thou heedest nothing else, reverence 
at least that book, which thou reachest forth in putting the oath; and open the Gospel, which thou takest 
in hand when thou biddest swear; and when thou hearest what Christ there declares concerning oaths, 
shudder and desist! What then does He there say concerning oaths? “But I say unto you, Swear not at all.” 
And dost thou convert the Law which forbids swearing into an oath. Oh, what contempt! Oh, what 
outrage! For thou doest just the same thing as if any one should bid the lawgiver, who prohibits murder, 
become himself a party to the murder. Not so much do I lament and weep, when I hear that some persons 
are slain upon the highway, as I groan, and shed tears, and am horrified, when I see any one coming near 
this Table, placing his hands upon it, and touching the Gospels, and swearing! Art thou in doubt, I ask, 
concerning money, and wouldest thou slay a soul? What gainest thou to match the injury thou doest to 


thine own soul, and to thy neighbour? If thou believest that the man is true, do not impose the obligation 
of the oath; but if thou knowest him to be a liar, do not force him to commit perjury. “But that I may have a 
full assurance:” saith one. Verily, when thou hast not sworn him, then thou wilt receive a good and full 
assurance. 


15. For now, when thou hast returned home, thou wilt be continually the prey of conscience, whilst 
reasoning thus with thyself; “Was it to no purpose, then, that I put him upon his oath? Was he not really 
perjured? Have I not become the cause of the sin?” But if thou dost not put him upon his oath, thou wilt 
receive much consolation on returning home, rendering thanks to God, and saying, “Blessed be God, that I 
restrained myself, and did not compel him to swear vainly, and to no purpose. Away with gold! Perish the 
money!” for that which specially gives us assurance is, that we did not transgress the law, nor compel 
another to do it. Consider, for Whose sake thou didst not put any one on his oath; and this will suffice thee 
for refreshment and consolation. Often, indeed, when a fight takes place, we bear being insulted with 
fortitude, and we say to the insulter, “What shall I do with thee? Such an one hinders me, who is thy 
patron; he keeps back my hands.” And this is sufficient to console us. So when thou art about to put any 
one on his oath, restrain thyself; and stop; and say to him who is about to swear, “What shall I do with 
thee? God hath forbidden me to put any one on oath. He now holds me back.” This suffices both for the 
honour of the Lawgiver, and for thy safety, and for keeping him in fear who is ready to swear. For when he 
seeth that we are thus afraid to put others on oath, much more will he himself be afraid to swear rashly. 
Wouldest thou say thus, thy return to thine own home would be with much fulness of assurance. Hear 
God, therefore, in His Commandments, that He may Himself hear thee in thy prayers! This word shall be 
written in heaven, and shall stand by thee on the Day of Judgment, and shall discharge many sins. 


16. This also let us consider not only with respect to an oath, but to every thing. And when we are about 
to do any good action for God’s sake, and it is found to bring loss with it, let us look not merely at the loss 
connected with the matter, but at the gain which we shall reap by doing it for God. That is to say, Hath any 
one insulted thee? Bear it nobly! And thou wilt do so, if thou thinkest not of the insult merely, but of the 
dignity of Him who commands thee to bear it, and thou bearest it meekly. Hast thou given an alms? Think 
not of the outlay, but of the produce which arises from the outlay. Hast thou been mulcted of money? Give 
thanks, and regard not only the pain which is the result of the loss, but the gain which comes of 
thanksgiving. If we thus regulate ourselves, none of those heavy events which may befal us will give us 
pain; but from those things which may seem to be grievous, we shall be even gainers, and loss will be 
sweeter and more desired than wealth, pain than pleasure, and mirth and insult than honour. Thus all 
things adverse will turn to our gain. And here we shall enjoy much tranquillity, and there we shall attain 
the kingdom of heaven; which God grant that we may all be deemed worthy to obtain, by the grace and 
lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom and with Whom, to the Father with the Holy 
Spirit, be glory, dominion, and honour, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XVI 


This Homily was delivered on the occasion of the Prefect entering the Church, for the purpose of pacifying 
the minds of the people, in consequence of a rumour of an intended sack having been announced to him, 
when all were meditating flight. It treats also on the subject of avoiding oaths, and on the words of the 
Apostle, “Paul, a prisoner of Jesus Christ.” 


1. Icommend the Prefect’s consideration, that seeing the city agitated, and every one purposing a flight, 
he hath come here and afforded you consolation, and hath led you to entertain favourable hopes. But for 
you I blushed, and was ashamed, that after these long and frequent discourses ye should have needed 
consolation from without. I longed that the earth would open and swallow me up, when I heard him 
discoursing with you, alternately administering comfort, or blaming such ill-timed and senseless 
cowardice. For it was not becoming, that you should be instructed by him; but you ought yourselves to be 
teachers to all the unbelievers. Paul did not permit even going to law before the unbelievers; but thou, 
after so much admonition of our Fathers, hast needed teachers from without; and certain vagabonds and 
miscreants have again unsettled this great city, and set it upon flight. With what eyes shall we hereafter 
look upon the unbelievers, we who were so timid and cowardly? With what tongue shall we speak to them, 
and persuade them to exercise courage as to approaching evils, when we became through this alarm more 
timid than any hare? “But what could we do,” says some one, “we are but men!” This is indeed the very 
reason why we ought not to be terrified, because we are men, and not brutes. For these are scared by all 
manner of sounds and noises; because they have not reasoning power, which is adequate to dispel fear. 
But thou who hast been honoured with the gift of speech and reason, how is it that thou sinkest to their 
ignoble condition? Hath some one entered the city, and announced the march of soldiers against it? Be not 
terrified, but leaving him, bend the knee: call upon thy Lord: groan bitterly, and He will keep off the 
dreaded event. 


2. Thou hadst heard indeed a false report of the march, and wert in danger of being severed from the 
present life. But that blessed Job, when the messengers came one after another, and he had heard them 
announcing their dreadful news, and adding thereto the insupportable destruction of his children, neither 
cried nor groaned, but turned to prayer, and gave thanks to the Lord. Him do thou too imitate; and when 
any comer announces that soldiers have encircled the city, and are about to plunder its wealth, flee to thy 
Lord and say, “The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away; as it seemeth good to the Lord, so is it done. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord for ever.” The experience of the actual events did not terrify him; yet the 
mere report frightens thee. And how are we to be accounted of, who when we are commanded boldly to 
encounter death itself, are thus affrighted by a false rumour! The man who is bewildered constructs fear 
which is unreal; and trouble which is not visible; but he who abides in a settled and tranquil condition of 
soul, breaks in pieces even that which is real. Seest thou not pilots; when the sea is raging, and the clouds 
are rushing together, and the thunders are bursting forth, and all on board are in confusion, they seat 
themselves at the helm without tumult or disturbance; giving earnest heed to their own art, and 
considering how they may ward off the effects of the approaching storm. Be these thy example; and laying 
hold of the sacred anchor, the hope that is in God, remain unshaken and immoveable. “Whosoever heareth 
these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his house upon 
the sand; and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and 
it fell, and great was the fall of it.” Seest thou that it is the character of folly to fall down headlong, and to 
be overthrown? Or rather, we were not only reduced to the condition of that foolish man, but our fall was 
still more wretched. For the house of that man fell down after the rivers and rains had descended, and the 
winds had beaten upon it; but we, when there were no winds striking, nor floods invading, nor blasts 
assaulting, before the experience of disaster, were overturned by a mere rumour, and dropped at once all 
the philosophy we were meditating. 


3. What think ye are now my thoughts? How should I conceal,—yea, bury myself? How must I blush with 
shame? If I had not been forcibly urged by our Fathers, I would not have arisen, I would not have spoken, 
whilst my mind was darkened with sadness because of your pusillanimity. But neither now have I been 
able to recover myself; since anger and sorrow have laid such seige to my soul. For who would not feel 
provoked and indignant, that after so much teaching ye should need the instructions of Gentiles, that ye 
might be comforted and persuaded to bear in a manly way the present alarm. Pray ye therefore that free 
utterance may be given us in opening our mouth; and that we may be able to shake off this sadness, and 
to hold up again a little; for indeed this shame on account of your pusillanimity hath greatly depressed our 
spirits. 


4. Lately, I addressed to your Charity many things concerning the snares lying on all sides of us; and 
concerning fear and sadness, sorrow and pleasure; and also concerning the sickle that flieth down upon 
the houses of swearers. Now, out of all these many matters, I would have you especially to remember 
what I said respecting the “winged sickle,” and its settling in the swearer’s house; and pulling down the 
stones and the wood, and consuming the whole mass. And withal, take heed to this; that it is the extreme 
of folly to swear by taking the Gospels, and to turn the very Law which forbids swearing into an oath; and 
that it is better to suffer loss of property than to impose an oath on our neighbours; since this is a great 
honour to be done to God. For when thou sayest to God, “For thy sake I have not put such a one, who hath 


robbed and injured me, on his oath,” God will pay thee back a great recompense on account of this 
honour, both here and hereafter. Say these things to others, and observe them also yourselves. I know that 
in this place we become more reverent, and lay aside every evil habit. But what is to be aimed at is, not 
that we be lovers of wisdom here only, but that when we depart, we may take this reverence out with us, 
where we especially need it. For those who carry water do not merely have their vessels full when near 
the fountain, and empty them when they reach home, but there they put them away with especial caution, 
that they may not be overturned, and their labours rendered useless. Let us all imitate these persons; and 
when we come home, let us strictly retain what has been spoken; since if ye here have gotten full, but 
return home empty, having the vessels of your understandings destitute of what ye have heard, there will 
be no advantage from your replenishment here. Shew me not the wrestler in the place of exercise, but of 
actual contest; and religion not at the season of hearing, but at the season of practice. 


5. Thou applaudest what is said now. When thou art required to swear, then remember all these things. If 
ye quickly accomplish this law, we will advance our teaching to other and greater things. Lo! this is the 
second year that I am discoursing to your Charity; and I have not yet been able to explain a hundred lines 
of the Scriptures. And the reason is, that ye need to learn of us what ye might reduce to practice at home, 
and of yourselves; and thus the greater part of our exhortation is consumed on ethical discourse. But this 
ought not to have been so; the regulation of manners you ought to have learnt at home, and of yourselves; 
but the sense of the Scriptures, and the speculations upon them, you might commit to us. If, however, it 
were necessary that you should hear such things of us, there was no need of more than one day: for what 
there is to be said is of no diversified or difficult character, or such as requires any elaboration. For when 
God declares His sentence, subtle arguments are unseasonable. God hath said, “Thou shalt not swear.” Do 
not then demand of me the reasons of this. It is a royal law. He who established it, knows the reason of the 
law. If it had not been profitable, He would not have forbidden it. Kings bring in laws, and not all 
perchance profitable; for they are men, and cannot be competent to discover what is useful, like God. 
Nevertheless, we obey them. Whether we marry, or make wills, or are about to purchase servants, or 
houses, or fields, or to do any other act, we do these things not according to our own mind, but according 
to the laws which they ordain; and we are not entirely at liberty to dispose of the things which concern 
ourselves according to our own minds; but in many cases we are subject to their will; and should we do 
any thing that is contrary to their judgment, it becomes invalid and useless. So then tell me, are we to pay 
so much respect to the laws of men, and trample under foot the law of God? What defence, or what 
pardon can such conduct be worthy of? He hath said, “Thou shalt not swear.” In order that thou mayest do 
and speak all things with safety, do not in practice lay down a law contrary to His. 


6. But enough of these matters. Let us now proceed to lay before you one sentence of those which have 
been read to-day, and thus end this discourse. “Paul, a prisoner of Jesus Christ,” saith he, “and Timothy 
the brother.” Great is the designation of Paul: no title of principality and power, but he speaks of bonds 
and chains! Truly great indeed! Although many other things made him illustrious; his being caught up into 
the third heaven, his being transported to Paradise, his hearing unutterable words; yet he sets down none 
of these, but mentions the chain instead of all, for this made him more conspicuous and illustrious than 
these. And why so? Because the one were the free gifts of the Lord’s lovingkindness; and the other the 
marks of the constancy and patience of the servant. But it is customary with those who love, to glory more 
in the things which they suffer for those who are beloved, than in the benefits they receive from them. A 
king is not so proud of his diadem, as Paul gloried in his chains. And very justly. For a diadem affords but 
an ornament to the crowned head; but the chain is a much greater ornament as well as a security. The 
kingly crown often betrays the head it encircles, and allures innumerable traitors, and invites them to the 
lust of empire. And in battles this ornament is so dangerous, that it must be hidden and laid aside. Hence 
kings in battle, change the outward dress, and so mingle in the crowd of combatants; so much betrayal 
does there result from the crown; but the chain will bring nothing of this kind upon those who have it, but 
altogether the contrary; since if there be a war, and an engagement with demons, and the hostile powers; 
the man who is thus encompassed, by holding forth his chain, repels their assaults. And many of the 
secular magistrates not only bear the name of office while they are in authority, but when they have given 
up their authority. Such a one is called an ex-consul, such a one an ex-praetor. But he, instead of all such 
titles, says, “Paul the prisoner.” And very rightly. For those magisterial offices are no complete evidences 
of virtue in respect to the soul; for they are to be purchased by money, and obtained by the solicitations of 
friends; but this distinction that is obtained by bonds is a proof of the soul’s love of wisdom, and the 
strongest sign of a longing for Christ. And the former are soon gone, but this distinction has none to 
succeed to it. Behold at least from that time to the present day how long a time has passed, and yet the 
name of this Prisoner has become increasingly illustrious. As to all the consuls, whoever they were, of 
former times, they are passed into silence; and not even their names are known to the generality of 
mankind. But the name of this Prisoner, the blessed Paul, is still great here, great in the land of the 
barbarians, great also among the Scythians and Indians; and were you to go even to the very bounds of 
the habitable world, you would hear of this appellation, and whithersoever any one could come, he would 
perceive that the name of Paul was borne in the mouths of all men. And what marvel is it, if it be so by 
land and sea, when even in the heavens the name of Paul is great; with angels and archangels and the 
powers above, and with the King of these, even God! “But what were the chains,” says some one, “that 
brought glory to him who was thus fettered? Were they not formed of iron?” Of iron, indeed, they were 
formed; but they contained the grace of the Spirit, abundantly flourishing in them; since he wore them for 
Christ’s sake. Oh, wonder! the servants were bound, the Master was crucified, and yet the preaching of 


the Gospel every day increases! And through the means by which it was supposed that it would be 
extinguished, by these very means it was kindled; and the Cross and bonds, which were thought to be an 
abomination, these are now become the symbols of salvation; and that iron was to us more precious than 
all gold, not by its intrinsic nature, but for this cause and ground! 


7. But here I see an enquiry arising out of this point; and if you give me your attention, I will both state 
the question exactly, and will add the solution. What then is the subject of enquiry? This same Paul once 
having come before Festus, whilst discoursing to him, and defending himself concerning the charges 
which the Jews had alleged against him, and telling how he had seen Jesus, how he had heard that blessed 
voice; how he had been struck with blindness and recovered sight, and had fallen down and risen up 
again; how he had come a captive into Damascus, bound without chains; after speaking likewise of the 
Law and of the Prophets, and shewing that they had foretold all these things, he captured the judge, and 
almost persuaded him to come over to himself. For such are the souls of holy men: when they have fallen 
into dangers, they do not consider how they may be delivered from dangers, but strive every way how 
they may capture their persecutors. Just so did it then happen. He came in to defend himself, and he 
departed taking the judge with him! And to this the judge bore witness, saying, “Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian.” And this ought to have happened to-day; and this Prefect, on coming among you, 
ought to have admired your magnanimity, your fortitude, your perfect tranquillity; and to have gone away, 
taking with him a lesson from your good order, admiring your assembly, praising your congress, and 
learning from the actual fact, how great a difference there is between Gentiles and Christians! 


8. But as I was saying:—When Paul had caught him, and he said, “Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian,” Paul answered thus, “I would to God that not only thou, but also all that hear me this day, were 
both almost and altogether such as I am, except these bonds.” What sayest thou, O Paul? When thou 
writest to the Ephesians, thou sayest, “I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you, that ye walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called.” And when thou speakest to Timothy, “Wherein I suffer 
trouble as an evil-doer, even unto bonds.” And again, when to Philemon, thus; “Paul, a prisoner of Jesus 
Christ.” And again, when debating with the Jews, thou sayest, “For the hope of Israel I am bound with this 
chain.” And writing to the Philippians, thou sayest, “Many of the brethren in the Lord, waxing confident 
by my bonds, are much more bold to speak the word without fear.” Every where thou bearest about the 
chain, everywhere thou puttest forward thy bonds, and boastest in the thing. But when thou comest to the 
tribunal, thou betrayest thy philosophy, where it were right to have spoken the most boldly, and sayest to 
the judge, “I would to God that thou mightest become a Christian without’ these bonds!” Yet surely if the 
bonds were good, and so good, that they could be the means of making others to grow bold in the cause of 
true religion; (for this very thing thou didst declare before, when thou saidst, “Many of the brethren, 
waxing confident by my bonds, did speak the word without fear”); for what reason dost thou not glory in 
this thing in the presence of the judge, but doest even the reverse? 


9. Does not what I say appear a question? The solution of it, however, I will bring forward at once. For 
Paul acted thus, not from distress or fear, but from an abundance of wisdom and spiritual understanding. 
And how this was, I proceed to explain. He was addressing a Gentile, and an unbeliever, who knew 
nothing of our matters. Hence he was unwilling to introduce him by way of disagreeable things, but as he 
said, “I became to them that are without law, as without law;” so he acted in the present instance. His 
meaning is, “If the Gentile hear of bonds and tribulations, he will straightway be taking flight; since he 
knows not the power of bonds. First, let him become a believer; let him taste of the word preached, and 
then he will even of himself hasten towards these bonds. I have heard the Lord saying, “No man putteth a 
piece of new cloth into an old garment, for that which is put in to fill it up taketh from the garment, and 
the rent is made worse. Neither do men put new wine into old wine-skins; else the wine-skins burst.” The 
soul of this man is an old garment: an old wine-skin. It is not renewed by the faith, nor renovated by the 
grace of the Spirit. It is yet weak and earthly. It affects the things of this life. It flutters eagerly after 
worldly show. It loves a glory that is present. Should he hear at once, even from the first, that if he 
becomes a Christian he will become immediately a prisoner, and will be encompassed with a chain; feeling 
ashamed and indignant, he will recoil from the word preached. Therefore, saith he, “Except these bonds.” 
Not as deprecating the bonds themselves, God forbid! But condescending to the other’s infirmity; for he 
himself loved and welcomed his bonds, even as a woman fond of ornament doth her jewels of gold. 
Whence is this apparent? “I rejoice,” saith he, “in my sufferings for you, and fill up that which is behind of 
the afflictions of Christ in my flesh.” And again; “Unto you it is given in the behalf of Christ, not only to 
believe on Him, but to suffer for His sake.” And again; “And not only so, but we also glory in tribulations.” 
Wherefore, if he rejoices and glories in this, and calls it a gift of grace, it is manifest that when he was 
addressing the judge, he spoke to him as he did, for the reason assigned. Moreover, also in a different 
passage, when he happened to find a necessity for glorying, he shews the very same by saying, “Most 
gladly, therefore, will I glory in my infirmities...... in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in 
distresses, that the power of Christ may rest upon me.” And again; “If I must needs glory, I will glory of 
the things which concern mine infirmities.” And elsewhere, comparing himself with others, and exhibiting 
to us his superiority in the comparison, he thus speaks; “Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool), I 
am more.” And wishing to shew this superiority, he did not say that he had raised the dead, nor that he 
had expelled demons, nor that he had cleansed lepers, nor that he had done any other thing of the sort, 
but that he had suffered those innumerable hardships. Hence when he said,” I am more,” he presently 
cites the multitude of his trials; “In stripes, above measure, in deaths oft, in prisons more frequent..... of 


the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a 
night and a day I have been in the deep;” and all the rest. Thus Paul everywhere glories in tribulations; 
and prides himself upon this circumstance exceedingly. And very justly. For this it is which especially 
shews the power of Christ, viz. that the Apostles conquered by such means; by bonds, by tribulations, by 
scourgings, and the worst of ills. 


10. For these two things Christ had announced, tribulation and remission, labours and crowns, toils and 
rewards, things pleasant and sad. Nevertheless, to the present life he assigns the sorrowful things; but for 
the life to come, he has stored up those which are pleasant; at once shewing that He did not mean to 
deceive men, and wishing by this arrangement to diminish the burden of human woes. For the imposter 
first holds out the things which are pleasant, and afterwards brings forward those which are disagreeable. 
Thus for example:—Kidnappers, when they intend to steal and carry off little children, do not promise 
them blows and stripes, or any other thing of that kind, but offer them cakes, and sweetmeats, and such 
like, by which the age of childhood is usually gratified; in order that, enticed by these things, they may sell 
their liberty, and may fall into the utmost peril. Moreover, bird-catchers, and fishermen, thus entice the 
prey which they pursue, offering first their usual food, and such as is agreeable to them, and by this 
means concealing the snare. So that this is especially the work of imposters, first to hold out things which 
are agreeable, but afterwards to introduce the things which are disagreeable. But the case is altogether 
the reverse with those who are really careful and provident for others. Fathers at least act quite in a 
contrary manner to kidnappers. When they send their children to school, they set masters over them, 
threaten them with stripes, and encompass them with fear on all sides. But when they have thus spent the 
first portion of their lives, and their habits are formed, they then put them in possession of honour, and 
power, and luxury, and all the wealth that is theirs. 


11. And thus God has acted. After the manner of provident fathers, and not after that of kidnappers, He 
has first involved us in things that are grievous; handing us over to present tribulation, as it were to 
schoolmasters and teachers; in order that being chastened and sobered by these things, after shewing 
forth all patience, and learning all right discipline, we may afterwards, when formed into due habits, 
inherit the kingdom of heaven. He first prepares and fits us for the management of the wealth He is to 
give, and then puts us into the actual possession of riches. For if He had not acted thus, the giving of 
riches would have been no boon, but a punishment and a vengeance. For even as a son that is senseless 
and prodigal, when he has succeeded to a paternal inheritance, is precipitated headlong by this very 
thing, having none of the practical wisdom requisite for the economy of wealth; but if he be intelligent, 
and gentle, and sober, and moderate, managing his paternal estate as is befitting, he becomes by this 
means more illustrious and distinguished: so must it also necessarily happen in our case. When we have 
acquired spiritual understanding, when we have all attained to “perfect manhood,” and the measure of 
full stature;” then He puts us in possession of all that He has promised: but now as little children He 
chastens us, together with consolation and soothing. And this is not the only advantage of receiving the 
tribulation beforehand, but there is also another, not less than this. For the man who first of all lives 
luxuriously, and then has to expect punishment after his luxurious living, has not even a sense of his 
present luxury, merely by reason of the expectation of impending woes; but he who is first in a sorrowful 
state, if he is anticipating the enjoyment of good things afterwards, overlooks present difficulties, in the 
hope of the good things which are to come. Not only, then, on account of our security, but also for our 
pleasure and consolation hath He ordained that the things which are grievous should be first; in order 
that being lightened with the hope of futurity, we should be rendered insensible to what is present. And 
this Paul would shew and make plain, when he said, “Our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. While we look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen.” He calls tribulation light, not because of the intrinsic nature 
of things that are grievous, but because of the expectation of good things to come. For even as the 
merchant is indifferent to the labour that attends navigation, being buoyed up with the hope of a cargo; 
and as the boxer bravely sustains the blows on his head, looking to the crown beyond; so also indeed do 
we, earnestly gazing towards heaven, and the good things that are in the heavens, whatever evils come on 
us, sustain them all with fortitude, being nerved with the good hope of the things to come. 


12. Therefore let us go home, taking with us this saying; for though it be simple and short, it nevertheless 
contains much of the doctrine of spiritual wisdom. He who is in a state of grief and tribulation, hath a 
sufficient consolation; he who lives in luxury and abundance, hath that which may greatly sober him. For 
when as thou sittest at the table thou art reminded of this saying, thou wilt speedily shrink from 
drunkenness and gluttony; learning through this sentence, how needful it is for us to be striving; and thou 
wilt say with thyself, “Paul lived in bonds and in dungeons, but I in drunkenness and at a luxurious table! 
What pardon then shall I obtain?” This also is a fit saying for women; since those who are fond of 
ornament, and expensive dresses, and bind themselves about with gold on every side, when they 
remember this chain, will hate, I feel assured, and abominate that adorning of themselves; and will hasten 
to such bonds as these. For those ornaments have often been the cause of manifold evils, and introduced a 
thousand quarrels into a family, and have bred envy, and jealousy, and hatred. But these loosed the sins of 
the wide world, affrighted demons, and drove away the devil. With these, while tarrying in prison, he 
persuaded the jailor; with these he attracted Agrippa himself; with these he procured many disciples. 
Therefore he said, “Wherein I suffer trouble as an evil-doer unto bonds, but the word of God is not 
bound.” For just as it is not possible to bind a sunbeam, or to shut it up within the house, so neither the 


preaching of the word; and what was much more, the teacher was bound, and yet the word flew abroad; 
he inhabited the prison, and yet his doctrine rapidly winged its way every where throughout the world! 


Knowing these things then, let us not be depressed, when adverse affairs meet us, but then let us be more 
strong, then more powerful; “for tribulation worketh patience.” Let us not grieve for the calamities which 
befall us, but let us in all things give thanks unto God! 


13. We have completed the second week of the fast, but this we should not consider; for going through the 
fast does not consist in merely going through the time, but in going through it with amendment of 
manners. Let us consider this; whether we have become more diligent; whether we have corrected any of 
our defects; whether we have washed away our sins? It is common for every one to ask in Lent, how many 
weeks each has fasted; and some may be heard saying that they have fasted two, others three, and others 
that they have fasted the whole of the weeks. But what advantage is it, if we have gone through the fast 
devoid of good works? If another says, “I have fasted the whole of Lent,” do thou say, “I had an enemy, but 
I was reconciled; I had a custom of evil-speaking, but I put a stop to it; I had a custom of swearing, but I 
have broken through this evil practice.” It is of no advantage to merchants, to have gone over a great 
extent of ocean, but to have sailed with a freight and much merchandise. The fast will profit us nothing, if 
we pass through it as a mere matter of course, without any result. If we practise a mere abstinence from 
meats, when the forty days are past, the fast is over too. But if we abstain from sins, this still remains, 
even when the fast has gone by, and will be from this time a continual advantage to us; and will here 
render us no small recompense, before we attain unto the kingdom of heaven. For as he who is living in 
iniquity, even before hell, hath punishment, being stung by his conscience; so the man who is rich in good 
works, even before the kingdom, will have the benefit of exceeding joy, in that he is nourished with 
blessed hopes. 


14. Therefore Christ says, “I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh 
from you.” A brief saying, but one that hath in it much consolation. What then is this, “your joy no man 
taketh?” if thou hast money, many are able to take away the joy that comes of thy wealth; as, for instance, 
a thief, by digging through the wall; a servant by carrying off what was entrusted to him; an emperor by 
confiscation; and the envious man by contumely. Should you possess power, there are many who are able 
to deprive you of the joy of it. For when the conditions of office are at an end, the conditions of pleasure 
will also be ended. And in the exercise of office itself too, there are many accidents occurring, which by 
bringing difficulty and care, strike at the root of thy satisfaction. If thou hast bodily strength, the assaults 
of disease put a stop to joy from that source. If thou hast beauty and bloom, the approach of old age 
withers it, and takes away that joy. Or if thou enjoyest a sumptuous table, when evening comes on the joy 
of the banquet is at an end; for every thing belonging to this life is liable to damage, and is unable to 
afford us a lasting pleasure; but piety and the virtue of the soul is altogether the reverse of this. If thou 
hast done an alms, no one is able to take away this good work. Though an army, or kings, or myriads of 
calumniators and conspirators, were to beset thee on all sides, they could not take away the possession, 
once deposited in heaven; but the joy thereof continually abideth; for it is said, “He hath dispersed, he 
hath given to the poor, his righteousness endureth for ever.” And very justly; for in the storehouses of 
heaven it is laid up, where no thief breaks in, nor robber seizes, nor moth devours. If thou pourest out 
continued and fervent prayers, no man will be able to spoil thee of the fruit of them; for this fruit too is 
rooted in the heavens; it is out of the way of all injury, and remains beyond mortal reach. If when evil- 
treated thou has done a kind action; if thou hast borne with patience to hear thyself evil spoken of; if thou 
hast returned blessings for reproaches; these are good works that abide continually, and the joy of them 
no man taketh away; but as often as thou rememberest these, thou art glad and rejoicest, and reapest 
large fruits of pleasure. So also, indeed, if we succeed in avoiding oaths; and persuade our tongue to 
abstain from this pernicious practice, the good work will be finished in a short time, but the delight 
arising from it will be continuous and unfailing. 


15. And now, it is time that you should be teachers and guides of others; that friends should undertake to 
instruct and lead on their neighbours; servants their fellow-servants; and youths those of their own age. 
What if any one had promised thee a single piece of gold for every man who was reformed, wouldest thou 
not then have used every exertion, and been all day long sitting by them, persuading and exhorting. Yet 
now God promises thee not one piece of gold, nor ten, or twenty, or a hundred, or a thousand; no, nor the 
whole earth, for thy labours, but He gives thee that which is greater than all the world, the kingdom of 
heaven; and not only this, but also another thing besides it. And what kind of thing is that? “He who 
taketh forth the precious from the vile,” saith He, “shall be as my mouth.” What can be equal to this in 
point of honour or security? What kind of excuse or pardon can be left to those, who after so great a 
promise neglect their neighbour’s safety? Now if you see a blind man falling into a pit, you stretch forth a 
hand, and think it a disgraceful thing to overlook one who is about to perish? But daily beholding all thy 
brethren precipitated into the wicked custom of oaths, dost thou not dare even to utter a word? Thou hast 
spoken once, perhaps, and he hath not heard. Speak therefore twice, and thrice, and as often as it may be, 
till thou hast persuaded him. Every day God is addressing us, and we do not hear; and yet He does not 
leave off speaking. Do thou, therefore, imitate this tender care towards thy neighbour. For this reason it is 
that we are placed with one another; that we inhabit cities, and that we meet together in churches, in 
order that we may bear one another’s burdens, that we may correct one another’s sins. And in the same 
manner as persons inhabiting the same shop, carry on a separate traffic, yet put all afterwards into the 


common fund, so also let us act. Whatever advantages each man is able to confer upon his neighbour, let 
him not grudge, nor shrink from doing it, but let there be some such kind of spiritual commerce, and 
reciprocity; in order that having deposited every thing in the common store, and obtained great riches, 
and procured a large treasure, we may be all together partakers of the kingdom of heaven; through the 
grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by Whom and with Whom, to the Father, with the Holy 
Ghost, be glory, both now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XVII 


Of the Commissioners (Hellebichus Commander of the Troops, and Caesarius Master of the Offices ) sent 
by the Emperor Theodosius for the inquisition of the offenders, on account of the overturning of the 
Statues. 


1. Most opportunely have we all this day sung together, “Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, who only 
doeth wondrous things.” For marvellous, and beyond all expectation, are the things which have 
happened? A whole city, and so great a population, when just about to be overwhelmed—to sink under the 
waves, and to be utterly and instantly destroyed—He hath entirely rescued from shipwreck in a single 
moment of time! Let us give thanks then, not only that God hath calmed the tempest, but that He suffered 
it to take place; not only that He rescued us from shipwreck, but that He allowed us to fall into such 
distress; and such an extreme peril to hang over us. Thus also Paul bids us “in every thing give thanks.” 
But when he says, “In every thing give thanks,” he means not only in our deliverance from evils, but also 
at the time when we suffer those evils. “For all things work together for good to them that love God.” Let 
us be thankful to Him for this deliverance from trials; and let us never forget them. Let us devote 
ourselves to prayer, to continual supplications, and to much piety. 


2. When the sad conflagration of these calamities was first kindled, I said, that it was a season not for 
doctrine, but for prayer. The very same thing I now repeat, when the fire has been extinguished—that it is 
now especially, and more than before, a time for prayer; that now is the season especially for tears and 
compunction, for an anxious soul, for much diligence, and for much caution. For at that time the very 
nature of our tribulation restrained us, however unwillingly, and disposed us to sobriety; and led us to 
become more religious; but now when the bridle is removed, and the cloud has passed away, there is fear 
lest we should fall back again into sloth, or become relaxed by this respite; and lest one should have 
reason to say of us too, “When He slew them, then they sought Him, and returned, and enquired early 
after God.” Wherefore also Moses admonished the Jews, saying, “When thou shalt have eaten, and drunk, 
and art full, remember the Lord thy God.” The goodness of your disposition will now be rendered 
manifest, if you continue in the practice of the same piety. For at that time, many imputed your 
earnestness to fear, and the approach of calamity; but now, it will be purely your own achievement, if you 
still persevere in maintaining this earnestness. Since with a boy too, as long as he is guided by some tutor 
whom he fears, if he lives with sobriety and meekness, there is nothing to admire, for all persons ascribe 
the sobriety of the stripling to his fear of the tutor. But when he remains in the same seemly behaviour, 
after the restraint from that quarter is done away with, all persons give him credit too for the sobriety 
that was seen in his earlier age. Thus also let us act; let us continue in the same state of godly fear, in 
order that for our former diligence too we may gain much praise from God. 


3. We had expected innumerable woes; that our property would be plundered, that the houses would have 
been burnt together with their inmates, that the city would have been plucked up from the midst of the 
world, that its very fragments would have been utterly destroyed, and that its soil would have been placed 
under the plough! But, lo! all these things existed only in expectation, and did not come into operation. 
And this is not the only wonder, that God hath removed so great a danger, but that He hath also greatly 
blessed us, and adorned our city; and by this trial and calamity hath made us more approved! But how, I 
will state. When those who were sent by the Emperor erected that fearful tribunal for making inquisition 
into the events which had taken place, and summoned every one to give account of the deeds which they 
had perpetrated, and various anticipations of death pervaded the minds of all, then the monks who dwelt 
on the mountain-tops shewed their own true philosophy. For although they had been shut up so many 
years in their cells, yet at no one’s entreaty, by no one’s counsel, when they beheld such a cloud 
overhanging the city, they left their caves and huts, and flocked together in every direction, as if they had 
been so many angels arriving from heaven. Then might one see the city likened to heaven, while these 
saints appeared everywhere; by their mere aspect consoling the mourners, and leading them to an utter 
disregard of the calamity. For who on beholding these would not deride death, would not despise life. And 
not only was this wonderful, but that when they drew nigh to the magistrates themselves, they spoke to 
them with boldness on behalf of the accused, and were all ready to shed their blood, and to lay down their 
heads, so that they might snatch the captured from the terrible events which they expected. They also 
declared that they would not depart until the judges should spare the population of the city, or send them 
themselves together with the accused to the Emperor. “He,” said they, “who rules over our portion of the 
world is a godly man, a believer, one who lives in the practice of piety. We therefore shall assuredly 
reconcile him. We will not give you leave, nor permit you to embrue the sword, or take off a head. But if ye 
do not desist, we also are quite resolved to die with them. We confess that the crimes committed are very 
heinous; but the iniquity of those deeds does not surpass the humanity of the Emperor.” One of them is 
also reported to have uttered another saying, full of wisdom, to this effect: “The Statues which have been 


thrown down are again set up, and have resumed their proper appearance; and the mischief was speedily 
rectified; but if ye put to death the image of God, how will ye be again able to revoke the deed! or how to 
reanimate those who are deprived of life, and to restore their souls to their bodies?” Many things too they 
said to them of the Judgment. 


4. Who could but be astonished? Who could but admire the moral wisdom of these men? When the mother 
of one of the accused, uncovering her head, and exposing her grey hairs, laid hold of the horse of the 
judge by the bridle, and running beside him through the forum, thus entered with him the place of justice, 
we were all struck with astonishment, we all admired that exceeding tenderness and magnanimity. Ought 
we not, then, to have been much more impressed with wonder at the conduct of these men? For if she had 
even died for her son, it would have been nothing strange, since great is the tyranny of nature, and 
irresistible is the obligation arising from the maternal pangs! But these men so loved those whom they 
had not begotten, whom they had not brought up, yea rather, whom they had never seen, whom they had 
not heard of, whom they had never met, whom they knew only from their calamity, that if they had 
possessed a thousand lives, they would have chosen to deliver them all up for their safety. Tell me not that 
they were not slaughtered, that they did not pour forth their blood, but that they used as much boldness 
with their judges as it was likely that no other men would do, but such as had already renounced their 
own lives; and that with this sentiment they ran from the mountains to the tribunal. For, indeed, if they 
had not before prepared themselves against every sort of slaughter, they would not have been able to 
speak thus freely to the judges, or to have manifested such magnanimity. For they remained all day long 
sitting before the doors of the place of justice, being prepared to snatch from the hands of the 
executioners those who were about to be led off to punishment! 


5. Where now are those who are clad in threadbare cloaks, and display a long beard, and carry staves in 
the right hand; the philosophers of the world, who are more abject in disposition than the dogs under the 
table; and do every thing for the sake of the belly? All these men then forsook the city, they all hasted 
away, and hid themselves in caves! But they only, who truly by works manifest the love of wisdom, 
appeared as fearlessly in the forum, as if no evil had overtaken the city. And the inhabitants of the city fled 
away to the mountains and to the deserts, but the citizens of the desert hastened into the city; 
demonstrating by deeds what, on the preceding days, I have not desisted from saying, that the very 
furnace will not be able to harm the man who leads a virtuous life. Such a thing is philosophy of soul, 
rising superior to all things, and to all prosperous or adverse events; for neither is it enfeebled by the 
former, nor beaten down and debased by the latter, but abides on the same level through the whole course 
of things, shewing its own native force and power! Who, indeed, was not convicted of weakness by the 
difficulty of the present crisis? Those who had held the first offices in our city, who were in places of 
power, who were surrounded with immense wealth, and who were in high favour with the Emperor, 
leaving their houses utterly deserted, all consulted their own safety, and all friendship and kindred were 
found worthless, and those whom they formerly knew, at this season of calamity, they desired not to know, 
and prayed to be unknown of them! But the monks, poor as they were, having nothing more than a mean 
garment, who had lived in the coarsest manner, who seemed formerly to be nobodies, men habituated to 
mountains and forests; as if they had been so many lions, with a great and lofty soul, whilst all were 
fearing and quaking, stood forth and relieved the danger, and that, not in the course of many days, but in 
a brief moment of time! And as distinguished warriors without coming into close conflict with their 
adversaries, but merely by making their appearance in the ranks, and shouting, put the foe to rout, so also 
these in one day descended, and said their say, and removed the calamity, and returned to their own 
tabernacles. So great is the moral wisdom that was brought among men by Christ. 


6. And why do I speak of the rich, and of those in authority? When those very persons who had been 
invested with power to judge the criminals; who acted with the highest authority, were entreated by these 
selfsame monks to grant a sentence of pardon, they said, they had no power over the result; for that it was 
unsafe and dangerous, not only to insult the Emperor, but even to dismiss those who had insulted him, 
when taken, without punishment. But these men were too powerful for any one to resist; and besieging 
them by magnanimity and perseverance, they induced these officers by their importunity to exercise a 
power which they had not received from the Emperor; and even succeeded in persuading the judges, 
when men had been manifestly convicted of the guilt, not to declare the sentence of condemnation, but to 
defer the final result to the decision of the Emperor; and they promised certainly to persuade him to grant 
a pardon to those who had transgressed against him; and they were about to set out on a journey to him. 
But the judges, reverencing the moral wisdom of these men, and being struck with their loftiness of spirit, 
did not permit them to undertake this long journey, but promised that if they should only receive their 
words in writing, they would themselves depart and successfully importune the Emperor to dismiss all 
anger (which, indeed, we are now expecting that he will). For when sentence should have been given, 
they, on being admitted into court, uttered words of the highest wisdom, and besought the Emperor by 
letters to shew mercy; and they reminded him of the Judgment, and said that they would lay down their 
own heads, if his mercy was not granted. And the judges took down these words in writing, and departed. 
This, more than the brightest crown, will adorn our city. And what has here taken place, the Emperor will 
now hear; yea, the great City will hear, and the whole world will hear, that the monks who dwell at the city 
of Antioch, are men who have displayed an apostolic boldness; and now when their letters are read at 
court, all men will admire their magnanimity; all men will call our city blessed; and we shall shake off our 
evil reputation; and it will be known every where, that what has happened was not the work of the 


inhabitants of the city, but of strangers and corrupt-minded men; and that this testimony of the monks will 
be a sufficient evidence of the character of the city. 


7. Therefore, beloved, let us not be distressed, but let us entertain favourable hopes; for if their boldness 
toward men has been able to prevent such a danger, then what will not their boldness toward God effect? 
These things also let us tell the Greeks, when they dare to dispute with us respecting their philosophers! 
From hence it is manifest that their stories of former days are false, but that the things of old reported 
among us are true; that is, the things concerning John, and Paul, and Peter, and all the rest. For inasmuch 
as these monks have succeeded to the piety of those men, they have consequently exhibited their 
boldness. Inasmuch as they were brought up in the same laws, they have consequently imitated their 
virtues. So that we stand in no need of writings for the purpose of shewing the apostolical virtues, whilst 
the very facts cry aloud, and the masters are shewn forth by the scholars. We have no need of disputation 
to display the trifling of the Greeks, and the little-mindedness of their philosophers, whilst their deeds 
now loudly proclaim, as they did aforetime, that all with them is a fable, a stage-play, a piece of acting. 


8. And the same magnanimity was displayed by the priests too, as well as the monks, and they shared 
among them the charge of our safety. One of them, indeed, proceeded to court, esteeming all things as 
secondary to the love of you; and being himself ready, if he could not persuade the Emperor, to lay down 
his own life. And these, who remained here, have displayed the same virtues as the monks themselves; 
and holding fast the judges with their own hands, they would not let them enter into the court, before they 
gave a promise respecting the result of the trial. And when they saw them making signs of refusal, they 
again exerted themselves with much boldness; and as soon as they saw that they did consent, embracing 
their feet and knees, and kissing their hands, they gave an exceeding proof of either virtue, of liberty and 
meekness. For that theirs was not the boldness of presumption, they plainly signified by their kissing the 
knees, and embracing the feet of the judges. Again, in proof that this was not flattery, nor a kind of 
fawning servility, nor the fruit of a slavish spirit, their former acts attested their boldness. And these are 
not the only good results we have reaped from the trial, but also an abundance of sobriety and meekness; 
and our city has become all at once a monastery. Not thus would any one have adorned it, had he erected 
golden statues in the forum, as it has now been adorned and distinguished, in producing those beautiful 
images of virtue, and displaying its true riches! 


9. But it may be that the things which the Emperor hath decreed are painful. No! not even these are really 
burdensome, but have brought much advantage with them. For what is there, I ask, which is oppressive in 
any of them? that the Emperor hath shut up the Orchestra, that he hath forbidden the Hippodrome, that 
he hath closed and stopped up these fountains of iniquity. May they never again be opened! From thence 
did the roots of wickedness shoot forth to the injury of the city! From thence sprung those who blast its 
character; men who sell their voices to the dancers, and who for the sake of three obols prostitute their 
salvation to them, turning all things upside down! Art thou distressed, O beloved! for these things? Truly 
it were fitting that for these thou shouldest be glad, and rejoice, and express thy thanks to the Emperor, 
since his castigation hath proved a correction, his punishment a discipline, his wrath a means of 
instruction! But that the Baths are shut up? Neither is this an intolerable hardship, that those who lead a 
soft, effeminate, and dissolute life, should be brought back, though unwillingly, to the love of true wisdom. 


10. But is it complained of, that the Emperor hath taken away the dignity of the city, and hath no more 
permitted it to be called a metropolis? But what was he to do? Could he praise what had been done, and 
acknowledge it as a favour? Then who would not have blamed him, for not shewing even the outward form 
of indignation? Seest thou not that fathers do many things of a similar nature towards their children? 
They turn away from them, and forbid them the table. This also hath the Emperor done by imposing such 
punishments as have nothing in them hurtful, but carry with them much correction. Think what we 
expected, and what has taken place, and then we shall especially discern the favour of God! Dost thou 
grieve that the dignity of the city is taken away? Learn what the dignity of a city is; and then thou wilt 
know clearly, that if the inhabitants do not betray it, no one else will be able to take away the dignity of a 
city! Not the fact that it is a metropolis; nor that it contains large and beautiful buildings; nor that it has 
many columns, and spacious porticoes and walks, nor that it is named in proclamations before other 
cities, but the virtue and piety of its inhabitants; this is a city’s dignity, and ornament, and defence; since 
if these things are not found in it, it is the most insignificant in the world, though it may enjoy unlimited 
honour from Emperors! Dost thou wish to learn the dignity of thy city? Dost thou wish to know its 
ancestry? I will tell it exactly; not only that thou mayest know, but that thou mayest also emulate. What 
then is after all the dignity of this city of ours? “It came to pass, that the disciples were first called 
Christians at Antioch.” This dignity, none of the cities throughout the world possesses, not even the city of 
Romulus herself! For this it can look the whole world in the face; on account of that love toward Christ, 
that boldness and virtue. Dost thou wish farther to hear of a different dignity and commendation 
belonging to this city? A grievous famine was once approaching, and the inhabitants of Antioch 
determined, as far as each person had the means, to send relief to the Saints dwelling at Jerusalem. 
Behold a second dignity, charity in a time of famine! The season did not make them niggardly, nor the 
expectation of the calamity backward in helping; but when all are apt to be scraping up what is not their 
own, then they distributed their own, not merely to those who were near, but also to those who were living 
afar off! Seest thou here the faith towards God, and the love towards their neighbour? Wouldest thou 
learn another dignity of this city? Certain men came down from Judaea to Antioch, defiling the doctrine 


preached, and introducing Jewish observances. The men of Antioch did not bear this novelty in silence. 
They did not hold their peace, but having come together, and made an assembly, they sent Paul and 
Barnabas to Jerusalem, and caused the Apostles to provide that pure doctrines, cleared from all Jewish 
imperfection, might be distributed throughout all parts of the world! This is the dignity of the city! this is 
its precedence! this makes it a metropolis, not in the earth, but in heaven; forasmuch as that all other 
honours are corruptible, and fleeting, and perish with the present life, and often come to their end before 
the close of it, as they have done in the present instance! To me, a city that hath not pious citizens is 
meaner than any village, and more ignoble than any cave. 


11. And why do I speak of a city? For that thou mayest exactly understand that virtue alone is the 
ornament of the inhabitants, I will not speak to thee of a city, but I will endeavour to demonstrate this by 
bringing forward what is more venerable than any city—the Temple of God which was in Jerusalem. For 
this was the Temple in which were sacrifices and prayers and services; where was the Holy of Holies, and 
the Cherubim, the Covenant, and the golden pot; the great symbols of God’s providence towards that 
people; where oracles from heaven were constantly being received, where prophets became inspired, 
where the fashioning was not the work of human art, but proceeded from the wisdom of God, where the 
walls were on every side resplendent with much gold, and where, in surpassing excellence, costliness of 
material and perfection of art met together, and demonstrated that there was no other temple like this 
upon earth! Yea rather, not only the perfection of art, but also the wisdom of God assisted in that building. 
For Solomon had learned all, not intuitively and from himself, but from God; and having received the 
design of it from the heavens, he then marked it out and erected it. Nevertheless, this Temple, thus 
beautiful and marvellous and sacred, when those who used it were corrupted, was so dishonoured, 
despised, and profaned, that even before the captivity it was called “a den of robbers, a cave of hyaenas;” 
and afterwards it was delivered over to hands that were barbarous, polluted, and profane! 


12. Wouldest thou learn the same truth respecting cities? What could be more illustrious than the cities of 
Sodom? For the houses and the buildings were splendid, and so were their walls; and the country was fat 
and fertile, and “like the Paradise of God.” But the tent of Abraham was mean and small, and had no 
fortification. Yet when a foreign war took place, the strangers broke down and took the walled cities, and 
departed, carrying away their inhabitants captives. Abraham, however, the citizen of the desert, they 
could not resist when he attacked them! And so it was likely to be. For he had true piety: a power much 
greater than numbers and the defence of walls. If thou art a Christian, no earthly city is thine. Of our City 
“the Builder and Maker is God.” Though we may gain possession of the whole world, we are withal but 
strangers and sojourners in it all! We are enrolled in heaven: our citizenship is there! Let us not, after the 
manner of little children, despise things that are great, and admire those which are little! Not our city’s 
greatness, but virtue of soul is our ornament and defence. If you suppose dignity to belong to a city, think 
how many persons must partake in this dignity, who are whoremongers, effeminate, depraved and full of 
ten thousand evil things, and at last despise such honour! But that City above is not of this kind; for it is 
impossible that he can be a partaker of it, who has not exhibited every virtue. 


13. Let us not therefore be senseless; but then let us grieve when any one deprives us of our dignity of 
soul, when we commit sin, when we have offended the common Lord of all; since as regards the things 
that have now befallen us, so far are they from injuring the city, that if we are watchful, they will greatly 
benefit us. For even already our city seems to be like a decorous, noble, sober-minded matron. Fear hath 
made her gentler and more dignified, and hath delivered her from those miscreants who were concerned 
in the late audacious deeds. Let us therefore not give way to womanish lamentations. For I have heard 
many about the forum saying, “Alas! for thee, Antioch! What hath befallen thee! How art thou 
dishonoured!” Truly when I heard, I smiled at the puerile mind which could give vent to these words! 
Such words were not becoming now; but when thou seest men dancing, drunken, singing, blaspheming, 
swearing, perjuring themselves, and lying, then apply such a saying as this: “Alas! for thee, O city, what 
hath befallen thee!” But if thou seest the forum containing a few meek, modest, and temperate persons, 
then pronounce the city, “Blessed!” For the fewness will never be able to injure it in any respect, if there 
be virtue withal; as on the other hand, numbers will never profit it at all, whilst iniquity is there. “If,” saith 
the prophet, “the number of the sons of Israel be as the sand of the sea, the remnant shall be saved;” that 
is to say, “Multitude will never prevail with Me.” So also Christ spoke. He called cities wretched; not 
because of their littleness, nor because they were not of metropolitan rank. And Jerusalem itself again, He 
calls wretched for the very same reason, speaking thus; “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem; thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee!” For what advantage, I ask, does a multitude bring, 
if their system of living be vicious? Nay, on the contrary, even injury results from it. What else, indeed, 
hath wrought the evils which have lately sprung up? Was it not the sloth, the recklessness, and the 
depravity of the inhabitants? Did the dignity of the city, did the magnificence of its architecture, or the 
circumstance that it was a metropolis, do it any service? If with the king who is on earth, nothing could 
protect it when it had done thus amiss, but all these privileges are taken away; much more with the Lord 
of angels will its dignity fail to protect it? For at that Day, it will nought avail us, that we have dwelt in a 
metropolis, that has many spacious porticoes, and other dignities of this kind! And why do I say, at That 
Day? For as regards the present life, what can it benefit thee that this thy city is a metropolis? Pray, has 
any one restored a distressed family by means of this? or received any revenue from this dignity? or 
dispelled sadness? or got rid of any bodily infirmity? or put away a vice of the soul? Beloved! let us not 
trifle, nor regard the opinions of the multitude, but understand what is indeed the dignity of a city; what it 


is that makes a city truly a metropolis? 


14. I say all this, though I expect that the city will again regain even this outward distinction, and appear 
in its own proper place of precedence. For the Emperor is both philanthropic and godly. But I am desirous 
that if it should be restored, ye may not think too much of this; nor be boastful of it; nor place the honour 
of our city to that account. When you wish to pronounce an encomium on the city, tell me not of the 
suburb of Daphne, nor of the height and multitude of its cypresses, nor of its fountains of waters, nor of 
the great population who inhabit the city, nor of the great freedom with which its market-place is 
frequented even to midnight, nor of the abundance of its wares! All these are things of the outward sense, 
and remain only as long as the present life. But if you are able to mention virtue, meekness, alms-giving, 
nocturnal vigils, prayers, sobriety, true wisdom of soul; commend the city for these things! To those who 
inhabit the desert, the presence of these things makes it more illustrious than any city; and again the 
vilest of all places, should these things not be found with its citizens. Let us make this estimate not in the 
case of cities only, but also of men. And if you see a big man, who has been brought into good condition, 
tall, and surpassing others in length of limb, do not admire him, until you have ascertained what the man’s 
soul is. Not from the outward comeliness, but from the beauty that. appertains to the soul, should we 
pronounce any persons blessed! David was little, and short of stature; nevertheless, one so short and 
little, and bare of all arms, brought down at one blow so large an army, and that tower of flesh; and this 
without hurling spear, or letting fly arrow, or unsheathing sword, but doing all with a small pebble! For 
this reason a certain one exhorts, saying, “Commend not a man for his beauty, neither abhor a man for his 
outward appearance. The bee is little among such as fly, but her fruit is the chief of sweet things.” 


15. Thus also let us speak both of a city, and of men, and utter such wisdom one to another, and be 
continually thankful to God, as well for present as for past mercies; and call upon Him in common with all 
our might, that those who now dwell in prison may be discharged, and that those who are about to be sent 
into exile may return back again. They too are our members. With us they have buffetted the waves, with 
us they have withstood the storm! Let us, then, beseech the merciful God, that with us they may enjoy the 
calm! Let no one say, “What farther concerns me? I am freed from danger; such an one may perish; such 
another may be destroyed!” Let us not provoke God by this indifference; but lament, as if we ourselves 
were in the same peril. So let us supplicate God with intense earnestness, fulfilling that saying of Paul, 
“Remember them that are in bonds, as bound with them; and them which suffer adversity, as being 
yourselves also in the body. Weeping also with them that weep; condescending to men of low estate.” This 
will also be of the greatest advantage to ourselves; for nothing useth so much to delight God, as that we 
should be very ready to mourn for our own members. Him therefore let us supplicate in common, both for 
things present, and for things to come; in order that He may deliver us from punishment hereafter. For the 
things present, whatever they are, are endurable, and have an end; but the torments there are immortal, 
and interminable! And while we are consoled, let us also ourselves endeavour to fall no more into such 
sins, knowing that hereafter we shall enjoy no pardon! Let us, then, all in common prostrate ourselves 
before God; and both while we are here, and when we are at home, let us say, “Thou, O Lord, art 
righteous in all things which Thou hast done towards us; for Thou hast brought upon us by a just 
judgment whatever Thou hast brought.” If “our sins rise up against us, undertake for us, for thy Name’s 
sake;” and do not permit us any more to experience such grievous troubles. “Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil, for Thine is the kingdom, the Power, and the Glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XVII 


The former subject of the Sedition continued; also of fasting; and upon the Apostolic saying, “Rejoice in 
the Lord always.” 


1. I have observed many persons rejoicing, and saying one to another, “We have conquered; we have 
prevailed; the half of the fast is spent.” But I exhort such persons not to rejoice on this account, that the 
half of the fast is gone, but to consider whether the half of their sins be gone; and if so, then to exult. For 
this is a fit subject of gratification. This is what is to be sought after, and for which all things are done, 
that we may correct our defects; and that we may not quit the fast the same persons as we entered upon 
it, but in a cleansed state; and that having laid aside all that belongs to evil habits, we may thus keep the 
sacred feast, since if the case be otherwise, we shall be so far from obtaining any advantage, that the 
completion of the fast will be the greatest injury to us. Let us, therefore, not rejoice that we have gone 
through the length of the fast, for this is nothing great; but let us rejoice, if we have got through it with 
fresh attainments, so that when this is over, the fruit of it may shine forth. For the gain of winter is more 
especially manifested after the season is gone by. Then, the flourishing corn, and the trees teeming with 
leaves and fruit, proclaim, by their appearance, the benefit that has accrued to them from the winter! Let 
the same thing also take place with us. For during the winter, we have enjoyed divers and frequent 
showers, having been during the fast partakers of a continued course of instruction, and have received 
spiritual seeds, and cut away the thorns of luxury. 


2. Wherefore let us persevere, retaining with all diligence what we have heard; that when the fast is over, 
the fruit of the fast may abound, and that by the good things we gathered from the fast, we may 
remember the fast itself. If thus we fashion ourselves, we shall, when the fast returns, welcome it again 
with pleasure. For I see many who are so feeble-minded, that at the present season they are anxious about 


the following Lent; and I have heard many saying, that after their liberation from the fast, they are 
insensible to any pleasure from this remission, on account of their anxiety about the coming year. What 
can be more feeble-minded than this? I ask; and what is the cause of this? It is, that when the fast is 
arrived, we do not take pains that the concerns of the soul may be well ordered, but we limit the fast 
solely to an abstinence from food. Since, were we to reap the full benefit of it in a reformation of conduct, 
we should wish the fast to come round every day, receiving in very deed an experience of its good effects; 
and we should never cast away the desire of it, or be dejected and anxious whilst expecting it. 


3. For there is nothing whatever that will be able to afflict one who is well ordered in mind, and careful 
about his own soul; but he will enjoy a pure and continued pleasure. And that this is true ye have to-day 
heard from Paul, who exhorts us, saying, “Rejoice in the Lord always, and again I say, rejoice.” I know 
indeed that to many this saying seems impossible. “For how is it possible,” says some one, “that he who is 
but a man, can continually rejoice? To rejoice is no hard matter, but to rejoice continually, this seems to 
me to be impossible.” For many are the causes of sadness, which surround us on all sides. A man has lost 
either a son, or a wife, or a beloved friend, more necessary to him than all kindred; or he has to sustain 
the loss of wealth; or he has fallen into sickness; or he has to bear some other change of fortune; or to 
grieve for contemptuous treatment which he did not deserve; or famine, or pestilence, or some intolerable 
exaction, or circumstances in his family trouble him;—nay, there is no saying how many circumstances of 
a public or private nature are accustomed to occasion us grief. How then, he may say, is it possible to 
“rejoice always?” Yea, O man! it is possible; and if it were not so, Paul would not have given the 
exhortation; nor would a man endowed with spiritual wisdom have offered such counsel; and for this 
reason I have constantly said to you, and will not cease to say, that what ye could no where have learnt 
from any other, that wisdom ye may here meditate. For mankind are universally desirous of pleasure, and 
of rejoicing; and for this, they do all, say all, and undertake all things. Therefore it is, that the merchant 
goes on a voyage, in order that he may amass wealth; and he amasses wealth, to the end that he may 
rejoice over what he has treasured up. The soldier also for this reason exercises his warfare, and the 
husbandman his husbandry; for this each man plies his art. Those also who love dominion, love it for this 
end, that they may obtain glory; and they desire to obtain glory, that they may rejoice; and any one may 
perceive that each of our undertakings is directed to this point, and that every man looking to this makes 
haste to go towards it through a variety of means. 


4. For as I said, all love gladness, but all are not able to attain it, since they know not the way which leads 
to it; but many suppose that the source of it is in being rich. But if this were its source, no one possessed 
of wealth would ever be sad. But in fact many of the rich think life not worth living, and would infinitely 
prefer death when they experience any hardship; and of all men these are the most liable to excessive 
sadness. For you should not look to their tables, or their flatterers, and parasites, but to the trouble that 
comes of such things, the insults, the calumnies, the dangers, and the distresses, and what is far worse, 
that they meet these reverses unpractised, and know not how to take them philosophically, or to bear with 
fortitude what befalls them; whence it happens that calamities do not appear to them such as they are in 
their own nature, but even things which are really light come to seem intolerable; whereas, with regard to 
the poor, the contrary takes place; things that are irremediable seem easy to be borne, since they are 
familiar with many such. For it is not so much the nature of the events as the disposition of the sufferers, 
that makes the evils which come upon us seem great or small. And that I may not go a long way off for 
examples of both these facts, I will speak to you of what has lately befallen ourselves. Behold then how all 
the poor escaped, and the populace are delivered from the danger, and enjoy an entire freedom! but those 
who manage the affairs of the city, the men who keep their studs of horses, and preside over the public 
games, and such as have borne other public charges, they are now the inmates of the prison, and fear the 
worst; and they alone pay the penalty of the deeds that have been perpetrated by all, and are in a state of 
constant terror; and they are now the most wretched of men, not because of the greatness of the danger, 
but on account of the luxury in which hitherto they have lived! Many, at least when exhorted by us, and 
counselled to sustain these adverse affairs with fortitude, said this, “We never practised any thing of the 
kind, and do not know how to exercise such philosophy; this is why we need so much consolation.” 


5. Others again suppose, that to enjoy good health is the source of pleasure. But it is not so. For many of 
those who enjoy good health have a thousand times wished themselves dead, not being able to bear the 
insults inflicted on them. Others again affirm, that to enjoy glory, and to have attained to power, and to 
administer the highest offices, and to be flattered by multitudes, is productive of continual gladness. But 
neither is this the case. And why do I speak of other offices of power? For although we were to mount up 
in thought to royalty itself, and to him who lives in that station, we should find it encompassed with a 
diversity of troubles, and having so many necessary causes the more of sadness, in proportion as it is 
surrounded with a greater weight of affairs. And what need is there to speak of wars, and battles, and the 
insurrections of barbarians? Oftentimes he has reason to fear those by whom he is surrounded at home. 
For many of those monarchs who have escaped from the hands of their enemies, have not escaped the 
conspiracies of their own body-guards. And kings have of necessity as many causes of sadness as there 
are waves on the ocean. But if monarchy is unable to render life devoid of grief, then what else can 
possibly achieve this? Nothing, indeed, of this life; but this saying of Paul alone, brief and simple as it is, 
will of itself open to us this treasure. 


6. For many words are not needed, nor a long round of argument, but if we only consider his expression, 


we Shall find the way that leads to it. He does not simply say, “Rejoice always;” but he adds the cause of 
the continual pleasure, saying, “Rejoice in the Lord always.” He who rejoices “in the Lord,” can not be 
deprived of the pleasure by any thing that may happen. For all other things in which we rejoice are 
mutable and changeable, and subject to variation. And not only does this grievous circumstance attend 
them, but moreover while they remain they do not afford us a pleasure sufficient to repel and veil the 
sadness that comes upon us from other quarters. But the fear of God contains both these requisites. It is 
steadfast and immoveable, and sheds so much gladness that we can admit no sense of other evils. For the 
man who fears God as he ought, and trusts in Him, gathers from the very root of pleasure, and has 
possession of the whole fountain of cheerfulness. And as a spark falling upon a wide ocean quickly 
disappears, so whatever events happen to the man who fears God, these, falling as it were upon an 
immense ocean of joy, are quenched and destroyed! This indeed is most to be wondered at, that whilst 
things which minister sadness are present, the man should remain joyful. For if there was nothing to 
produce grief, it would be no great matter to him that he was able continually to rejoice. But that at a time 
when he is urged to sadness by the pressure of many things, he is superior to all these, and is blithe in the 
midst of sorrow, this is truly a matter for astonishment! And as no one would have wondered that the 
three Children were not burnt, if they had remained far off from the furnace of Babylon! (for the 
circumstance that astonished all was, that having been so long in such close contact with the fire, they left 
it more free from hurt than those who had not been in contact with it); so also we are able to say of the 
saints, that if no temptation had fastened itself upon them, we should not have wondered at their 
continual rejoicing. But the point worthy of admiration, and that which surpasses human nature, is this, 
that being encircled on all sides with innumerable waves, their condition is easier than that of those who 
enjoy an entire calm! 


7. From what has been said, it is evident that amongst those who are outside the church it is impossible to 
find any situation in life, encircled with continual gladness from the things without. But that the believer 
cannot possibly be deprived of the enjoyment of a continued pleasure is what I will now proceed to prove, 
to the end that ye may not only learn, but also emulate this painless condition of life. For suppose a man 
having nothing for which to condemn himself, but cherishing a good conscience, and yearning after the 
future state, and the fulfilment of those good hopes; what, I ask, will be able to throw such a person into 
sadness? Does not death seem the most insupportable of all things? Yet the expectation of this is so far 
from grieving him, that it makes him the more joyful; for he knows that the arrival of death is a release 
from labour, and a speeding toward the crowns and rewards laid up for those who have contended in the 
race of piety and virtue. But is it the untimely end of his children? Nay, he will also bear this nobly, and 
will take up the words of Job, “The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away; as it seemed good unto the Lord, 
so is it come to pass. Blessed be the name of the Lord for ever.” But if death and loss of children cannot 
grieve, much less can the loss of money, or dishonour, or reproaches, or false accusations, at any time 
affect a soul so great and noble; no, nor anguish of body, since the Apostles were scourged, yet they were 
not made sad. This, indeed, was a great thing; but what is much more, instead of being made sad, they 
considered their very scourgings, as a ground of additional pleasure. “And they departed from the 
presence of the council, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer shame for the name of Christ.” 
Did any person insult and revile such a one? Well, he was taught by Christ to rejoice in these revilings. 
“Rejoice,” saith He, “and be exceeding glad, when they shall say all manner of evil against you falsely for 
my sake; for great is your reward in heaven.” But suppose a man hath fallen into disease? Well, he hath 
heard another admonishing, and saying, “In disease and poverty trust thou in Him; for as gold is tried in 
the fire, so are acceptable men in the furnace of humiliation.” Since, therefore, neither death, nor loss of 
money, nor bodily disease, nor dishonour, nor reproach, nor any other thing of that nature, will be able to 
grieve him, but makes him even the more joyful, what foundation for sadness will he have at any time? 


8. “What then,” says some one, “used not the Saint to be in sadness? Do you not hear Paul saying, “I have 
great heaviness, and continual sorrow in my heart?” This, indeed, is the thing to wonder at, that sorrow 
brought a gain, and a pleasure that resulted from the gain; for as the scourge did not procure them 
anguish, but gladness; so also again the sorrow procured them those great crowns. And this is the 
paradox; that not only the sadness of the world, but also its joy, contains extreme loss; but in the case of 
spiritual things, it is exactly the reverse; and not the joy only, but the sadness too contains a rich treasure 
of good things! But how, I proceed to explain. In the world, a person often rejoices, on beholding an 
enemy in trouble; and by this joy he draws on himself a great punishment. Again, another person mourns, 
on seeing a brother fall; and because of this sadness he will procure for himself much favour with God. 
Seest thou how godly sorrow is better and more profitable than the joy of the world? Thus also Paul 
sorrowed for sinners, and for those who disbelieved in God; and this sorrow was the means of laying up a 
great reward for him. But that I may make what I say more clear, and that ye may know that although 
what I assert is very strange, it is nevertheless true, viz. that grief is often capable of refreshing 
distressed souls, and of rendering a burdened conscience light: consider how often women, when they 
have lost their most beloved children, break their hearts, and perish, if they are forbidden to mourn, and 
to shed tears. But if they do all which those who are sad, are wont to do, they are relieved, and receive 
consolation. And what wonder that this should be the case with women, when you may even see a prophet 
affected in a similar manner? Therefore he was continually saying, “Suffer me—I will weep bitterly— 
labour not to comfort me, because of the spoiling of the daughter of my people.” So that, oftentimes, 
sadness is the bearer of consolation; and if it is so with regard to this world. much more with regard to 
spiritual things. Therefore he says, “Godly sorrow worketh repentance unto salvation, not to be repented 


of.” This indeed seems to be obscure; but what he says is to this effect: “If thou grievest over wealth, thou 
art nothing profited. If for sickness, thou hast gained nothing, but hast increased thy affliction.” 


9. And I have heard many, after such experience, blame themselves, and say, What advantage is it that I 
have grieved? I have not recovered my money, and I have injured myself. But if thou hast grieved on 
account of sin, thou hast blotted it out, and hast reaped the greatest pleasure. If thou hast grieved for thy 
brethren who have fallen, thou hast both encouraged and comforted thyself, and hast also restored them; 
and even if thou wert not to profit them, thou hast an abundant recompense. And that thou mayest learn 
that this grieving for those who have fallen, though we should not at all benefit them, still brings us a 
large reward, hear what Ezekiel says; or rather, what God Himself speaks through him. For when He had 
sent certain messengers to overturn the city, and to consume all the dwellings with sword and fire, along 
with their inhabitants, He thus charges one of them: “Set a mark upon the forehead of the men that 
groan, and are in anguish.” And after charging the others, and saying, “Begin ye from mine holy ones,” He 
goes on to add, “But upon whomsoever the sign is, touch them not.” For what reason, tell me? Because 
although they avail nothing, they nevertheless lament the things which are done, and deplore them. And 
again, He accuses others, saying, That in their luxury, and gluttony, and enjoyment of great security, when 
they beheld the Jews carried away into captivity, they did not grieve, nor partake of their sadness. And 
hear what He says, reproaching them: “They suffered nothing in the affliction of Joseph:” meaning by 
Joseph the whole people. And again: “The inhabitants of AEnan went not forth to bewail the house next 
unto them.” For although they are justly punished, God willeth that we should condole with them, and not 
rejoice or insult. “For if I that punish,” saith He, “do not this rejoicingly; nor take pleasure in their 
punishment; for “I do not at all will the death of the sinner;” it is right that thou shouldest imitate thy 
Lord; and shouldest mourn for this very thing, that the sinner hath provided matter and occasion for a just 
punishment.” So that if any one entertains a godly sorrow, he will thence reap a great advantage. 


10. Since therefore those who are scourged are more blessed than the scourgers, and those in tribulation 
among us than those who are free from it outside the Christian pale; and those who are sad are more 
blessed than those in pleasure; what further source of tribulation shall we have? On this account we 
should call no man happy, save him only who lives according to God. These only the Scripture terms 
blessed. For “blessed,” it is said, “is the man who hath not walked in the counsel of the ungodly. Blessed is 
he whom Thou chastenest, and teachest him out of Thy law. Blessed are the undefiled in the way. Blessed 
are all they who trust in Him. Blessed is the people whose God is the Lord. Blessed is he whom his soul 
condemneth not. Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord.” And again, Christ speaks thus: “Blessed are 
they that mourn; blessed are the humble; blessed are the meek; blessed are the peacemakers; blessed are 
they who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake.” Seest thou how the divine laws everywhere pronounce 
blessed none of the rich, or of the well-born, or of the possessors of glory, but the man who has gotten 
hold of virtue. For what is required of us is, that in every thing we do or suffer, the fear of God should be 
the foundation; and if you implant this as the root, not merely will ease, and honour, and glory, and 
attention, produce fruits that shall be pleasurable to thee; but hostilities also, and calumnies, and 
contempt, and disgrace, and torments, and all things without exception. And just as the roots of trees are 
bitter in themselves, and yet produce our sweetest fruits, so, verily, godly sorrow will bring us an 
abundant pleasure. They know, who have often prayed with anguish, and shed tears, what gladness they 
have reaped; how they purged the conscience; how they rose up with favourable hopes! For as I am 
always saying, it is not the nature of the things, but our disposition, which is wont to make us sad or 
joyful. If then we can render the latter such as it ought to be, we shall have a pledge for all gladness. And 
just as, with the body, it is not so much the nature of the air, or the things it meets from without, as its 
own internal condition, that either injures or assists it, so also it is in the case of the soul; and much more 
so; for in the one case, there is the necessity of nature; in the other, the whole is seated in the power of 
choice. Therefore Paul, when he had endured innumerable evils—shipwrecks, wars, persecutions, plots, 
the assaults of robbers, and things too numerous to be recounted, dying also daily deaths—was so far 
from grieving or being discontented, that he gloried, and rejoiced, and said, “I now rejoice in my 
sufferings, and fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh.” And again: “And not 
only so, but we glory in tribulations.” Now, glorying signifies an extension of pleasure. 


11. If then thou desirest joy, seek not after riches, nor bodily health, nor glory, nor power, nor luxury, nor 
sumptuous tables, nor vestures of silk, nor costly lands, nor houses splendid and conspicuous, nor any 
thing else of that kind; but pursue that spiritual wisdom which is according to God, and take hold of 
virtue; and then nought of the things which are present, or which are expected, will be able to sadden 
thee. Why do I say to sadden? Verily, the things that make others sad, will prove to thee an accession of 
pleasure. For scourges, and death, and losses, and slanders, and the being evil entreated, and all such 
things, when they are brought upon us for God’s sake, and spring from this root, will bring into our souls 
much pleasure. For no one will be able to make us miserable, if we do not make ourselves such; nor, on 
the other hand, blessed, if we do not make ourselves such, following up the grace of God. 


12. And that ye may learn that he only is blessed, who feareth the Lord, I will now demonstrate this to 
you, not by what has happened in past times, but by what has befallen ourselves. Our city was in danger 
of being utterly effaced; and no man among the rich, or eminent, or illustrious, dared to appear in public, 
but all fled, and hurried out of the way. But they who feared God, the men who passed their time in 
monasteries, hastened down with much boldness, and set all free from this terror; and the terrible events 


that had taken place, and the threats which had been expected to be put into execution, were so far from 
causing them to fear, or from throwing them into anxiety, that although they were placed far off from the 
calamity, and had no share in it, they cast themselves willingly into the midst of the fire, and rescued all; 
and as for death, which seems universally terrible and awful, they awaited it with the utmost readiness, 
and ran to meet it with more pleasure than others do towards principalities and honours. And why, but 
because they knew, that this is the greatest principality and honour? And they shewed in very deed that 
he only is blessed who lays hold of the wisdom which is from above, that he undergoes no change and 
sustains no adversity, but enjoys a continued tranquillity, and laughs to scorn all things which seem to be 
sorrowful. At the present time at least, those who were once in power are oppressed by much sadness, 
inhabiting the prison, and loaded with chains, and daily expecting to be put to death. But these men on 
the contrary enjoy the purest pleasure; and if it be their lot to suffer anything terrible, this, and the very 
things which seem formidable to others, are welcome to them, for they know well towards what point they 
are running, and what lot will await them when they depart hence. But whilst they live with so much 
exactness, and smile at death, they nevertheless grieve for others, and reap therefrom, in turn, the 
greatest advantage. Let us then be in earnest to take care of our souls, and nothing which may come 
unlooked for can make us sad. And on behalf of those who are in prison, let us beseech God that He will 
deliver them from their present calamity. For it was in God’s power at once to release us from this dire 
evil, and not to suffer even the smallest part of it to remain; but in order that we may not again go back to 
our former negligence, He hath provided that the torrent of these evils should subside gently and by little 
and little, holding us fast to the same pious resolutions. 


13. And that this is true, and that many would have gone back to their former supineness, if we had been 
released from the whole difficulty at once, is manifest from this circumstance; that whilst yet the 
remnants of the calamity are left, whilst the sentence of the Emperor is yet doubtful, and those who 
conducted the affairs of the city are all in prison, many of our fellow inhabitants, through their inordinate 
desire of bathing, run to the river, there making endless merriment, behaving wantonly, leaping, dancing, 
and dragging women after them. What pardon can such be worthy of? What kind of excuse can they offer? 
Or rather, what kind of punishment and vengeance do they not deserve? The head of the city is in the 
public prison; our members are in exile; the sentence concerning them is doubtful; and dost thou, I ask, 
dance, sport, and laugh? “Why, we could not endure,” says some one, “to remain without the bath?” O 
shameless disposition, sordid and perverted! How many months, I ask, how many years, have past? Thou 
hast not been as yet shut out from the bath for twenty days; and thou art as much distressed and 
discontented, as if thou hadst continued without washing for a whole year! Tell me, was this thy state, 
when thou wert expecting an attack from the military, when thou wert daily anticipating bring put to 
death, when thou fleddest to the deserts, and wast hurrying to the mountain tops? If any one had then 
proposed to thee to remain “a year” without the bath, so that thou mightest be rescued from the 
impending distress, wouldest thou not readily have accepted the proposal, and submitted to it? When, 
therefore, it were becoming that thou shouldest give thanks to God, Who hath freed thee from all these 
things without any loss, dost thou again grow wanton and contemptuous; and when the fear has passed 
away, turn back afresh to a worse state of negligence? Have these dire events really touched thee, and yet 
art thou so desirous of the baths? Why, if the bath had been permitted, would not the calamity of those 
who are yet in confinement have been sufficient to persuade those who are not in the same grievous 
condition to be forgetful of every luxury? Life itself is at stake, and dost thou remember the baths, and 
desire to be luxurious? Dost thou despise the danger because thou hast now escaped it? Take heed lest 
thou entangle thyself in the necessity of a greater punishment, and call back in larger measure the wrath 
which is removed, and experience the very thing which Christ declared concerning the devils. For He 
says, that “when the unclean spirit is gone out, and afterwards findeth the house void and swept, he 
taketh seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and entereth into the soul, and the last state of that 
man is worse than the first.” Therefore let us also fear, lest now we are liberated from our former evils, we 
afterwards by our listlessness draw upon us those which are greater! I know that ye yourselves are free 
from this folly; but ye should restrain, punish, and sober those who walk disorderly, that ye may always 
rejoice even as Paul commanded, that both for our own good works, and for our forethought for others, 
we may enjoy both here and in the life to come an abundant recompense; through the grace and 
lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, by Whom, and with Whom, to the Father, with the Holy Ghost, be 
glory, honour, and adoration, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XIX 


On the Sunday called “Episozomenes,” to those who had come to Antioch from the country—also on the 
subject of avoiding oaths. 


1. Ye have revelled during the last few days in the Holy Martyrs! Ye have taken your fill of the spiritual 
feast! Ye have all exulted with honest exultation! Ye have beheld their ribs laid bare, and their loins 
lacerated; the blood flowing forth all around; ten thousand forms of torture! Ye have seen human nature 
exhibiting that which is above nature, and crowns woven with blood! Ye have danced a goodly dance 
throughout the whole city; this, your noble captain leading you on; but sickness compelled me to remain 
at home, although against my will. But if I did not take a part in the festival, I partook of the pleasure of it. 
If I could not have the enjoyment of your public assembly, yet did I share in your gladness. For such is the 


power of love, that it makes those who are not actually in the enjoyment to rejoice equally with those who 
are; persuading them to think the good things of their neighbour common to themselves. Therefore even 
whilst I sat at home, I was rejoicing with you; and now whilst I am not yet entirely freed from my sickness, 
I have risen up, and run to meet you, that I may see your much desired faces, and take a part in the 
present festival. 


2. For I think the present day to be a very great festival indeed on account of our brethren, who by their 
presence beautify our city, and adorn the Church; a people foreign to us in language, but in harmony with 
us concerning the faith, a people passing their time in tranquillity, and leading an honest and sober life. 
For among these men there are no spectacles of iniquity—no horse racings, nor harlots, nor any of that 
riot which pertains to a city, but every kind of licentiousness is banished, and great sobriety flourishes 
every where. And the reason is, that their life is a laborious one; and they have, in the culture of the soil, a 
school of virtue and sobriety, and follow that art which God introduced before all others into our life. For 
before the sin of Adam, when he enjoyed much freedom, a certain tillage of the ground was enjoined upon 
him; not indeed a laborious or a troublesome one, but one which afforded him much good discipline, for 
he was appointed, it is said, “to till the garden, and to keep it.” Each of these men you may see at one time 
employed in yoking the labouring oxen, and guiding the plough, and cutting the deep furrow; and at 
another ascending the sacred pulpit, and cultivating the souls of those under their authority; at one time 
cutting away the thorns from the soil with a bill-hook, at another purging out the sins of the soul by the 
Word. For they are not ashamed of work like the inhabitants of our city, but they are ashamed of idleness, 
knowing that this has taught every kind of wickedness; and that to those who love it, it has proved a 
teacher of iniquity from the beginning. 


3. These are our philosophers, and theirs the best philosophy, exhibiting their virtue not by their outward 
appearance, but by their mind. The pagan philosophers are in character no wise better than those who 
are engaged on the stage, and in the sports of actors; and they have nothing to shew beyond the 
threadbare cloak, the beard, and the long robe! But these, quite on the contrary, bidding farewell to staff 
and beard, and the other accoutrements, have their souls adorned with the doctrines of the true 
philosophy, and not only with the doctrines, but also with the real practice. And were you to question any 
one of these, who live a rustic life at the spade and plough, as to the dogmas respecting which the pagan 
philosophers have discoursed an infinite deal, and have expended a multitude of words, without being 
able to say any thing sound; one of these would give you an accurate reply from his store of wisdom. And 
not only is this to be wondered at, but that they confirm the credibility of these doctrines by their actions. 
For of the fact that we have an immortal soul, and that we shall hereafter render an account of what we 
have done here, and stand before a fearful Tribunal, their minds are at once thoroughly persuaded, and 
they have also regulated their whole course of life by such hopes as these; and have become superior to 
all worldly show, instructed as they have been by the sacred Scriptures, that “all is vanity, yea, vanity of 
vanities,” and they do not greedily long for any of those things which seem to be so splendid. 


4. These too know how to philosophize concerning God, even as God hath determined; and if, taking one 
of them, you were now to bring forward some pagan philosopher;—or rather, now you could not find one! 
—But if you were to take one of these, and then open the books of their ancient philosophers, and go 
through them, and institute an enquiry by way of parallel as to what these now answer, and the others in 
their day philosophically advanced; you would see how much wisdom belonged to the former, and how 
much folly to the latter. For whilst some of those would aver, that the things existing were destitute of a 
providence, and that the creation had not its origin from God; that virtue was not sufficient for itself, but 
stood in need of wealth, and nobility, and external splendour, and other things still more ridiculous; and 
whilst these, on the other hand, would discourse wisely respecting Providence, respecting the future 
Tribunals of judgment, respecting the creative power of God, bringing forth all things out of nothing, as 
well as respecting all other points, although at the same time they were entirely destitute of worldly 
schooling; who could but learn from hence the power of Christ, which hath proved these unlearned and 
simple persons to be as much wiser than those, who make so much boast of their wisdom, as men of 
discretion are seen to be in comparison of little children? For what harm can result to them from their 
simplicity in regard to learning, when their thoughts are full of much wisdom? And what advantage have 
those philosophers from this learning, when the understanding is devoid of right thoughts? It were just as 
if one should have a sword that had its hilt of silver, whilst the blade was weaker than the vilest lead. For 
truly these philosophers have their tongue decked out with words and names, but their understanding is 
full of mere weakness and good for nothing. Not so with these philosophers, but quite the reverse. Their 
understanding is full of spiritual wisdom and their mode of life is a transcript of their doctrines. Amongst 
these there are no luxurious women; there are no ornaments of dress, nor colours, nor paints; but all such 
corruption of manners is discountenanced. Hence the population under their charge are the more readily 
trained to sobriety, and the law which Paul gave, when he directed that food and covering should be had, 
and nothing more be sought after, they most rigidly observe. Amongst them, there are no perfumed 
unguents to fascinate the senses; but the earth bringing forth herbs, prepares for them a varied fragrance 
of flowers, above all the skill of perfumers. For this reason, their bodies as well as souls enjoy a sound 
state of health, inasmuch as they have banished all luxury of diet, and driven off all the evil floods of 
drunkenness; and they eat just as much as suffices for subsistence. Let us then not despise them because 
of their outward appearance, but let us admire their mind. For of what advantage is the external habit, 
when the soul is more wretchedly clad than any beggar! The man ought to be praised and admired, not 


for dress, nay more, not for his bodily form, but for his soul. Lay bare the soul of these men, and you will 
see its beauty and the wealth it possesses, in their words, in their doctrines, and in the whole system of 
their manners! 


5. Let the Gentiles then be ashamed, let them hide their heads, and slink away on account of their 
philosophers, and their wisdom, wretched as it is beyond all folly! For the philosophers that have been 
amongst them in their lifetime have hardly been able to teach their doctrines to a very few, who can easily 
be numbered; and when any trifling peril overtook them, they lost even these. But the disciples of Christ, 
the fishermen, the publicans, and the tent-makers, in a few years brought over the whole world to the 
truth; and when from that time, ten thousand perils have been constantly arising, the preaching of the 
Gospel was so far from being put down, that it still flourishes and increases; and they taught simple 
people, tillers of the ground, and occupied with cattle, to be lovers of wisdom. Such are the persons, who 
beside all the rest having deeply rooted in them that love which is the source of all good things, have 
hastened to us, undertaking so long a journey, that they might come and embrace their fellow-members. 


6. Come then, and in return for these favours, (I speak of their love and kind feeling), let us give them a 
provision, and so send them home; and let us again raise the question concerning oaths; that from the 
minds of all we may pluck up by the roots this evil custom. But first, I desire to put you a little in mind to- 
day of the things we spoke of lately. 


When the Jews, having been released from Persia, and set free from that tyranny, were returned back to 
their own county, “I saw,” saith one, “a flying sickle, twenty cubits in length, and ten cubits broad.” They 
heard also the Prophet giving them this instruction, “This is the curse, that goeth forth over the face of 
the whole land, and entereth into the house of him that sweareth falsely; and it shall rest in the midst 
thereof, and throw down the timber and all the stones.” When we had read this passage, we also enquired 
then why it was, that it should destroy not the swearer only, but also his house, and we stated this to be 
the reason; that God will have the punishments of the most grievous sins to remain continually visible; 
that all may afterwards learn prudence. Inasmuch then as it was necessary that the perjurer when dead 
should be buried, and committed to the bosom of the earth; in order that his wickedness might not be 
buried along with him, his house was made a heap, so that all who passed by, beholding it, and learning 
the reason of the overthrow, might avoid imitating the sin. 


7. This also happened at Sodom. For when they burned in their lust one towards another, then too the 
very earth itself was burned up, being kindled by the fire from above. For He designed, that the 
vengeance of this sin should permanently remain. 


And observe the mercy of God! Those who had sinned, He caused not to continue burning to the present 
day, but when they had been for once in flames, He buried them; and burning up the face of the ground, 
He placed it visibly before all who after should desire to look at these things; and now the sight of the 
land, through all the generations since, hath given an admonition beyond all powers of speech, crying out 
as it were, and saying, “Dare not to do the deeds of Sodom, lest ye suffer the lot of Sodom!” For precept 
commonly makes not so deep an impression upon the mind as a fearful spectacle does, which bears upon 
it the vestiges of calamity though all time. And persons that have visited these places bear witness, who 
often, when they hear the Scripture discoursing of these things, are not much terrified; but when they 
have gone and stood upon the site, and see the whole surface of it disfigured, and have witnessed the 
effects of the fire, with soil no where visible, but every thing dust and ashes, they come away astonished 
with the sight, and taking with them a strong lesson of chastity. For truly, the very nature of the 
punishment was a pattern of the nature of the sin! Even as they devised a barren intercourse, not having 
for its end the procreation of children, so did God bring on them such a punishment, as made the womb of 
the land ever barren, and destitute of all fruits! For this reason also He threatened to destroy the 
dwellings of the swearers, in order that by their punishments, they may make others to be more self- 
controlled. 


8. But I am ready to shew to-day, not the destruction of one, two, or three houses in consequence of oaths, 
but that of a whole city and of a people beloved of God; of a nation that had always enjoyed much of the 
divine care; and of a race that had escaped many dangers. For Jerusalem herself, the city of God, which 
had the holy ark, and all that divine service;—where there were once prophets, and the grace of the Spirit, 
and the ark; and the tables of the covenant, and the golden pot;—where angels were frequent visitors;— 
this city, I say, when a multitude of wars took place, and many foreign nations made attacks upon it, as if 
girt by a wall of adamant, ever laughed them all to scorn, and whilst the land was utterly destroyed, 
sustained no injury! And not only is this to be wondered at, but that frequently in driving out its enemies, 
it inflicted upon them a heavy blow, and enjoyed so much of the providential care of God, that God Himself 
said, “I found Israel as a bunch of grapes in the desert; and I beheld your fathers as the earliest fruit on 
the fig tree.” And again, of the city itself: “As olive berries on the extremity of the highest bough, and they 
shall say, Do them no harm.” Nevertheless, the city beloved of God; that had escaped so many perils; that 
had been favoured with pardon, amidst the multitude of its sins; that alone had been able to avoid 
captivity, whilst all the rest were carried away, not once or twice, but very often; was ruined solely by an 
oath. But how, I proceed to state. 


9. One of their kings was Zedekiah. This Zedekiah took an oath to Nebuchadnezzar, king of the 


barbarians, that he would remain in alliance with him. Afterwards he revolted, and went over to the king 
of Egypt, disdaining the obligation of his oath, and suffered the things of which ye shall hear presently. 
But first, it is necessary to mention the parable of the prophet, in which he enigmatically represented all 
these matters: “The word of the Lord,” saith he, “came to me, saying, Son of man, put forth a riddle, and 
speak a parable, and say, Thus saith the Lord God: A great eagle, with great wings, and long extended, full 
of claws.” Here he calls the king of the Babylonians an eagle, and speaks of him as being “great, and long- 
winged;” and he calls him long-extended and “full of claws,” on account of the multitude of his army, and 
the greatness of his power, and the swiftness of his invasion. For just as the wings and claws of the eagle 
are his armour, so are horses and soldiers to kings. This eagle, he goes on to say, “hath the leading to 
enter into Lebanon.” What is meant by the “leading?” Counsel—design. And Judaea is called Lebanon, 
because of its situation near that mountain. Afterwards, intending to speak of the oaths and treaties, “He 
took,” saith he, “of the seed of the land, and planted it in a fruitful field, that it might take root by great 
waters. He placed it to be looked upon; and it grew, and became a weak vine, and of small stature, and it 
stretched out its branches towards him, and its roots were under him.” Here he calls the city of Jerusalem 
a vine; but in saying that it stretched out its branches towards the eagle, and that its roots were under 
him, he refers to the treaties and alliances made with him; and that it cast itself upon him. Next, 
purposing to declare the iniquity of this, he saith, “And there was another great eagle,” (speaking of the 
Egyptian king), “with great wings, and having many claws; and the vine did bend itself toward him, and its 
tendril toward him, and shot out its branches, that it might be watered. Therefore, I said, Thus saith the 
Lord God: Shall it prosper?” That is to say, “after having broken the oath, and the treaties, shall it be able 
to remain, or to be safe, or to avoid falling?” Presently, for the purpose of shewing that this is not to 
happen, but that it is certainly to be destroyed on account of the oath, he discourses concerning its 
punishment, and alleges the cause. “For its tender roots and its fruits shall become corrupt, and all which 
springs therefrom shall be withered.” And for the purpose of shewing that it will not be destroyed by 
human strength, but because it hath made God its enemy by means of these oaths, he subjoins, “Not by a 
mighty arm, nor by much people, to pluck it up by its roots.” Such indeed is the parable, but the prophet 
again explains it, when he says, “Behold, the king of Babylon cometh against Jerusalem.” And then, after 
saying some other things between, he mentions the oaths and the treaties. “For” saith he, “he shall make 
a covenant with him;” and presently, speaking of the departure from it, he goes on to say, “And he will 
depart from him, by sending messengers into Egypt, that they might give him horses and much people.” 
And then he proceeds to shew that it is on account of the oath that all this destruction is to take place. 
“Surely in the place where the king dwelleth that made him king, he who hath despised My curse, and 
hath transgressed My covenant, in the midst of Babylon he shall die; and not by great power nor by 
multitude, because he despised the oath in transgressing this My covenant; I will surely recompense upon 
his own head this My oath which he hath dishonoured, and My covenant which he hath broken; and I will 
spread My net upon him.” Seest thou, that not once, or twice, but repeatedly, it is said that because of the 
oath he was to suffer all these things. For God is inexorable when oaths are treated contemptuously. Nor 
merely from the punishment which was brought upon the city by the oath, but also from the delay, and the 
postponement, may it be seen how much God is concerned for the inviolability of oaths. “For it came to 
pass,” we are told, “in the ninth year of the reign of Zedekiah, on the tenth day of the month, that 
Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon came, and all his host, against Jerusalem, and pitched against it, and 
built a wall against it round about, and the city was besieged until the eleventh year of king Zedekiah, and 
the ninth day of the month, and there was no bread for the people to eat, and the city was broken up.” He 
might indeed, at once from the first day, have delivered them up, and have given them into the hands of 
their enemies; but He permitted that they should first be wasted for the space of three years, and 
experience a most distressing siege; to the end that during this interval, being humbled by the terror of 
the forces without, or the famine that oppressed the city within, they might compel the king, however 
unwillingly, to submit to the barbarian; and some alleviation might be obtained for the sin committed. And 
to prove that this is true, and no conjecture of my own, hear what He saith to him by the prophet: “If thou 
shalt go forth to the king of Babylon’s princes, then thy soul shall live, and this city shall not be burned 
with fire; and thou shalt live, and thine house. But if thou wilt not go forth to the king of Babylon’s 
princes, then shall this city be given into the hand of the Chaldeans; and they shall burn it with fire, and 
thou shalt not escape out of their hand. And the king said, I am afraid of the Jews that are fallen to the 
Chaldeans, lest they deliver me into their hands and they mock me. But Jeremiah said, They shall not 
deliver thee. Obey, I beseech thee, the word of the Lord, which I speak unto thee; so shall it be better for 
thee, and thy soul shall live. But if thou refuse to go forth, this is the word that the Lord hath shewed me. 
All the women that are left in the king of Judah’s house, shall be brought forth to the king of Babylon’s 
princes; and those shall say, The men who are at peace with thee have deceived thee, and have prevailed 
over thee; they shall prevail when thy feet slip; they are turned away from thee, and they shall bring out 
all thy wives, and thy children to the Chaldeans, and thou shalt not escape out of their hand, for thou shalt 
be taken by the hand of the king of Babylon, and this city shall be burned with fire.” 


10. But when He did not prevail with him by this address, but he remained in his sin and transgression, 
after three years, God delivered up the city, displaying at once His own clemency and the ingratitude of 
that king. And entering in with the utmost ease, they “burnt the house of the Lord, and the king’s house, 
and the houses of Jerusalem, and every great house, the captain of the guard burnt, and overthrew the 
wall of Jerusalem;” and everywhere there was the fire of the barbarian, the oath being the conductor of 
the conflagration, and carrying about the flame in all directions. “And the captain of the guard carried 
away the rest of the people that were left in the city, and the fugitives that fell away to the king of 


Babylon. And the pillars of brass that were in the house of the Lord the Chaldeans brake up, and the 
bases, and the brazen sea that was in the house of the Lord, did the Chaldees break in pieces. And the 
pots, and the flesh-hooks, and the bowls, and the censers, and all the vessels of brass wherewith they 
ministered, took they away. And the firepans, and all the golden and silver bowls they took away. 
Moreover, Nebuzaradan, the captain of the guard, took away the two pillars, and the bases, and the sea 
which Solomon had made in the house of the Lord. And they took away Seraiah the chief priest, and 
Zephaniah the second priest, and the three keepers of the door; and out of the city one eunuch that was 
set over the men of war; and five men that were in the king’s presence; and Shaphan the chief captain, 
and the principal scribe, and threescore men. And he took these, and brought them to the king of Babylon, 
and the king smote them, and slew them.” 


11. Be mindful therefore, I pray, now of the “flying sickle” that “resteth in the swearer’s house;” and 
“destroyeth the walls and the timber and the stones.” Be mindful, I pray, how this oath entered into the 
city, and overturned houses, and temple, and walls, and splendid buildings, and made the city an heap; 
and that neither the Holy of Holies, nor the sacred vessels, nor any thing else could ward off that 
punishment and vengeance, for that the oath had been transgressed! The city, indeed, was thus miserably 
destroyed. But the king endured what was still more wretched and deplorable. And as the flying sickle 
overthrew the buildings, so did it also cut him down in his flight. For “the king,” it says, “went forth by 
night, by way of the gate, and the Chaldeans encompassed the city, and the army of the Chaldeans 
pursued after the king and overtook him, and they took the king, and brought him to the king of Babylon, 
and the king of Babylon gave judgment upon Zedekiah, and slew his sons before his face, and put out the 
eyes of Zedekiah, and bound him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon.” What is meant by the 
expression, “he spake judgment with him?” He demanded of him an account of his conduct, he pleaded 
against him; and first he slew his two sons, that he might be a spectator of the calamity of his house, and 
might behold that deplorable tragedy; and then he put out his own eyes. For what reason, I ask again, did 
this occur? In order that he might go as a teacher to the barbarians, and too the Jews who dwelt among 
them; and that they who had eyes might discern by him who was bereft of sight, how great an evil is an 
oath! Nor only these; but all who dwelt by the way, beholding the man fettered and blinded, might learn 
by his calamity the greatness of his sin. Therefore one of the prophets declares, “He shall not see 
Babylon.” And another, “He shall be carried away to Babylon.” And the prophecy seems, indeed, to be 
contradictory. But it is not so; for both of these are true. For he saw not Babylon, though he was carried 
away to Babylon. How then did he not see Babylon? Because it was in Judaea he had his eyes put out; for 
where the oath had been set at nought, there also was it vindicated, and he himself subjected to 
punishment. And how was he carried away to Babylon? In a state of captivity. For since the punishment 
was twofold, deprivation of sight and captivity, the prophets took them severally. The one saith, “He shall 
not see Babylon,” speaking of the loss of his eyes; the other saith, “He shall be carried away to Babylon,” 
signifying his captivity. 


12. Knowing these things, then, brethren, and gathering up what has been now advanced, as well as what 
has been said before; let us at last desist from this evil custom, yea, I pray and beseech you all! For if in 
the old dispensation, when the Jews had not the strictest moral wisdom required of them, but much 
condescension was extended to them, such wrath was the effect of one oath; such capture and captivity; 
what punishment is it likely that those who swear should now be subjected to, after an express law 
forbidding the practice, and so large an addition of precepts. Is it, indeed, all that is required, that we 
come to the assembly, and hear what is spoken? Why truly it is a reason for greater condemnation, and for 
more inevitable punishment, that we are continually hearing, and yet do not what is bidden! What excuse 
shall we have, or what pardon, if assembling here from earliest youth to latest old age, and enjoying the 
advantage of so much instruction, we remain just like them, and do not take pains to correct a single 
defect. Let no one henceforth allege custom. For this is the very thing at which I am indignant and 
provoked, that we are not able to get the better of custom. And, pray, if we do not get the better of 
custom, how can we get the better of concupiscence, which hath its root even in the principles of our 
nature; for it is natural to feel desire; but to desire wickedly, comes after of choice. But this practice of 
swearing takes not even its first principle from nature, but from mere negligence. 


13. And that thou mayest learn that not from the difficulty of the thing, but through our inattention, this 
sin has advanced to such a pitch, let us call to mind how many things far more difficult than these, men 
accomplish; and that too without expecting any recompense therefrom. Let us think what services the 
Devil imposes; how laborious, how troublesome they are; and yet, the difficulty has not become an 
obstacle to these services. For what can be more difficult, I ask, than when any young person delivering 
himself up to those, who undertake to make his limbs supple and pliant, uses his most strenuous exertion 
to bend his whole body into the exact shape of a wheel, and to turn over upon the pavement; his powers 
being tasked at the same time through the eyes, and through the movement of the hands, as well as other 
convolutions for the purpose of being transformed into the likeness of woman-kind. Yet neither the 
difficulty of these feats, nor the degradation arising from them, are thought of. And again, those who are 
dragged upon the dancing-stage, and use the members of the body as though they were wings, who that 
beholds them can help being struck with wonder? So too they who toss knives aloft in the air one after 
another, and catch them all by the handle, whom might they not put to shame of those who refuse to 
undergo any labour for the sake of virtue? And what can any one say of those men, who balancing a pole 
on the forehead, keep it just as steady as a tree rooted in the ground? And this is not the only marvellous 


part of the affair but that they set little children to wrestle with one another on the top of the tree; and 
neither the hands, nor any other part of the body assisting, the forehead alone sustains the pole unshaken, 
and with more steadiness than any kind of fastening. Again: another walks on the slenderest rope, with 
the same fearlessness as men do when they run over level plains. Nevertheless these things, which even 
in thought seem impracticable, have become possible by art. What like this have we, I ask, to allege 
concerning oaths? What kind of difficulty? what toil? what art? what danger? There is only needed on our 
part a little earnestness, and the whole of our task will be quickly performed. 


14. And do not tell me, “I have accomplished the greater part of it;” but if thou hast not accomplished the 
whole, consider that thou hast not as yet done any thing; for this little, if neglected, is destruction to all 
the rest. Often indeed when men have built a house, and put on the roof, they have destroyed the whole 
fabric, by not making any concern of a single tile that has been shaken off from it. And one may see the 
same thing occur with respect to garments; for there too if a small hole is made, and not repaired, a large 
rent is the consequence. And this also is frequently the case in regard to floods; for these, if they find but 
a small entrance, let in the whole torrent. Thou also, then, even if thou hast fortified thyself all around, 
and but a small part be left still unfortified, yet block up this also against the devil, that thou mayest be 
made strong on all sides! Thou hast seen the sickle! Thou hast seen the head of John! Thou hast heard the 
history pertaining to Saul! Thou hast heard the manner of the Jewish captivity! And beside all these, thou 
hast heard the sentence of Christ declaring, that not only to commit perjury, but to swear in any way, is a 
diabolical thing, and the whole a device of the evil one. Thou hast heard that every where perjuries follow 
oaths. Putting all these things then together, write them upon thy understanding. Dost thou not see how 
women and little children suspend Gospels from their necks as a powerful amulet, and carry them about 
in all places wherever they go. Thus do thou write the commands of the Gospel and its laws upon thy 
mind. Here there is no need of gold or property, or of buying a book; but of the will only, and the affections 
of the soul awakened, and the Gospel will be thy surer guardian, carrying it as thou wilt then do, not 
outside, but treasured up within; yea, in the soul’s secret chambers. When thou risest up then from thy 
bed, and when thou goest out of thine house, repeat this law: “I say unto you, Swear not at all.” And the 
saying will be to thee a discipline; for there is no need of much labour, but only of a moderate degree of 
attention. And that this is true, may thus be proved. Call thy son, and frighten him, and threaten to lay a 
few stripes upon him, if he does not duly observe this law; and thou wilt see, how he will forthwith abstain 
from this custom. Is it not therefore truly absurd, that little children, out of the fear we inspire, should 
perform this commandment, and that we should not fear God as our sons fear us? 


15. What then I said before this, I now again repeat. Let us lay down a law for ourselves in this matter; not 
to meddle either with public or private affairs until we have fulfilled this law; and then surely under the 
pressure of this obligation we shall easily conquer, and we shall at once adorn ourselves, and decorate our 
city. For consider what a thing it would be to have it said every where throughout the world, “A practice 
becoming Christians is established at Antioch, and you will hear no one giving utterance to an oath, even 
though the greatest necessity is laid upon him!” This is what the neighbouring cities will certainly hear; 
nay, not the neighbouring cities only, but even to the ends of the earth will the report be conveyed. For it 
is indeed probable that both the merchants who mix with you, and others who arrive from this place, will 
report all these matters. When, therefore, many persons in the way of encomium mention the harbours of 
other cities, or the markets, or the abundance of wares, enable those who come from hence to say, that 
there is that at Antioch, which is to be seen in no other city; for that the men who dwell there would 
sooner have their tongues cut out, than suffer an oath to proceed from their mouths! This will be your 
ornament and defence, and not only so, but it will bring an abundant reward. For others also will certainly 
emulate, and imitate you. But if, when a person has gained but one or two, he shall receive so great a 
reward from God; what recompense shall ye not receive when ye are the instructors of the whole world. It 
is your duty then to bestir yourselves, to be watchful, and to be sober; knowing that not only from our own 
personal good works, but from those we have also wrought in others, shall we receive the best 
recompense, and enjoy much favour with God, which may He grant us all continually to enjoy, and 
hereafter to obtain the kingdom of heaven, in Christ Jesus our Lord; to Whom with the Father, and the 
Holy Ghost, be glory and power both now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY Xx 


That the fast of Lent is not sufficient to make us competent to partake of the Communion, but that 
holiness is the first thing required. How it is possible not to entertain resentment, and that God takes 
much account of this law; and that the entertaining of resentment punishes those who are guilty of it even 
before they reach the place of torment.—Also concerning abstinence from oaths, and those who have not 
succeeded in abstaining from swearing. 


1. At length the season is verging towards the end of the Fast, and therefore we ought the more earnestly 
to devote ourselves to holiness. For as in the case of those who run a race, all their circuits will be of no 
avail if they miss the prize; so neither will any advantage result from these manifold labours and toils with 
regard to the fast, if we are not able to enjoy the sacred Table with a good conscience. For this end are 
fasting and Lent appointed, and so many days of solemn assemblies, auditories, prayers, and teachings, in 
order that by this earnestness being cleansed in every possible way from the sins which we had 
contracted during the whole year, we may with spiritual boldness religiously partake of that unbloody 


Sacrifice; so that should this not be the result, we shall have sustained so much labour entirely in vain, 
and without any profit. Let every one, therefore, consider with himself what defect he hath corrected, 
what good work he hath attained to; what sin he hath cast off, what stain he hath purged away; in what 
respect he has become better. And should he discover that in this good traffic he has made any gain by the 
fast, and be conscious in himself of much care taken of his wounds, let him draw near! But if he hath 
remained negligent, having nothing to shew but mere fasting, and hath done nothing which is right 
besides, let him remain outside; and then let him enter, when he hath purged out all these offences. Let no 
one rest on the fast merely; whilst continuing unreformed in evil practices. For it is probable, that he who 
omits fasting may obtain pardon, having infirmity of body to plead; but it is impossible that he can have an 
excuse who hath not amended his faults. Thou hast not fasted, it may be, on account of bodily weakness. 
Tell me for what reason thou art not reconciled to thine enemies? Hast thou, indeed, here to allege bodily 
infirmity? Again; if thou retainest envy and hatred, what apology hast thou then I ask? For no one in 
offences of this kind is able to take refuge in the plea of bodily infirmity. And this was a work of Christ’s 
love toward man, viz. that the chief of the precepts, and those which maintain our life, should not be 
impaired in any degree through the weakness of the body. 


2. But since we need to practise all the divine laws alike, and more especially that which bids us consider 
no man as an enemy, nor retain resentment long, but forthwith to be reconciled; suffer us to-day to 
discourse to you concerning this commandment. For as it is not to be imagined that the fornicator and the 
blasphemer can partake of the sacred Table, so it is impossible that he who hath an enemy, and bears 
malice, can enjoy the holy Communion. And this with good reason. For a man when he has committed 
fornication, or adultery, at the same time that he hath accomplished his lust, hath also completed the sin; 
and should he be willing by watchful living to recover from that fall, he may afterwards, by manifesting 
great penitence, obtain some relief. But he who is resentful worketh the same iniquity every day, and 
never brings it to an end. In the former case the deed is over, and the sin completed; but here the sin is 
perpetrated every day. What excuse can we then have, I ask, for delivering ourselves willingly to such an 
evil monster? How canst thou ask thy Lord to be mild and merciful to thee, when thou hast been so hard 
and unforgiving to thy fellow-servant? 


3. But thy fellow-servant hath treated thee with contempt perhaps? Yes! and thou hast treated God with 
contempt oftentimes. And what comparison is there between a fellow-servant and the Lord? As to the 
former, when he was perchance in some way injured, he insulted thee, and thou wert exasperated. But 
thou insultest the Lord, when thou art neither treated with injustice nor ill-will by Him, but receiving 
blessing of Him day by day. Consider, then, that if God chose to search out rigourously what is done 
against Him, we should not live a single day. For the prophet saith, “If Thou wilt be extreme to mark 
iniquity, O Lord, O Lord, who shall stand?” And, to pass by all those other things, of which the conscience 
of every sinner is aware, and of which he no has no human witness, but God only; were we to be called to 
account for those which are open and admitted, what allowance could we expect for such sins? What if He 
were to scrutinize our listlessness and negligence in our prayers; and how, whilst standing before God and 
supplicating Him, we do not exhibit even so much fear and reverence for Him as servants do toward their 
masters, as soldiers do toward their officers, as friends do toward friends? When thou discoursest with a 
friend, thou givest heed to what thou art doing, but when waiting on God on account of thy sins, and 
asking pardon for so many offences, and thinking that thou shalt obtain forgiveness, thou art often 
listless; and whilst thy knees are lying on the ground, thou sufferest thy mind to wander every where, in 
the market, or in the house, babbling the while with thy mouth vainly and to no purpose! And this we 
experience, not once or twice, but frequently! Did God then choose to scrutinize this alone, do you think 
that we could obtain pardon, or be able to find any excuse? Truly, I think not! 


4. But what if the evil-speakings which we unkindly utter every day one against another, were brought 
forward against us; as well as the rash judgments with which we condemn our neighbour; and that for no 
reason, but because we are fond of blaming, and given to find fault; what, I say, should we be able to 
allege in defence? Again, should He scrutinize those roving glances of ours, and those evil desires which 
we carry in the mind, so frequently admitting disgraceful and impure thoughts from the unlicensed 
wandering of the eyes, what punishment must we not sustain? And should He demand a reason for our 
revilings, (for He saith, “Whosoever shall say to his brother, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire,”) 
how could we, forsooth, open our mouths, or move our lips at all, or say any thing great or small in reply? 
Moreover, as to the vainglorious feelings we allow in our prayers, our fastings, our almsgiving, were we to 
scrutinize, them,—I do not say, were God, but were we ourselves, who are the sinners, to do this,—should 
we be able to lift up our eyes toward heaven? Then, as to the deceits which we devise one against another 
—praising a brother now, whilst he is present, and discoursing as with a friend; and when he is absent, 
reviling him; can we endure the punishments of all these? Then what of the oaths? or what of the lying? 
what of the perjuries? what of the unjust anger, and of the envy with which we too often regard men when 
honoured, not enemies only, but also friends? Furthermore, what of the fact, that we are pleased when 
others suffer evil, and account the misfortunes of others a consolation for our own distress? 


5. But suppose the penalty were exacted for our listlessness in our solemn assemblies what would our 
condition be? For this ye cannot but know, that often whilst God Himself is addressing us all by His 
prophet, we are holding frequent and long conversations with those near us, about matters which in no 
way concern us. Passing by, then, all the rest, should He choose to exact of us the penalty due for this sin 


only, what hope of salvation will there be? For do not suppose that this offence is a small one, but if thou 
wouldest be aware of its magnitude, examine how this very thing is regarded among men, and then thou 
wilt perceive the enormity of the sin. Just venture, when some magistrate is talking to thee, or rather 
some friend who is of somewhat superior dignity, to turn from him, and enter into conversation with thy 
servant; and thou wilt then perceive, what thou venturest on in dealing thus with God! For if he be any 
one of the more distinguished classes, he will even demand reparation of thee for such an insult. Yet God, 
whilst He is treated with as great, and still greater contempt than this, every day; and that not by one, or 
two, or three persons, but by almost all of us; is still forbearing and longsuffering, not in regard to this 
alone, but to other things which are far more grievous. For these things are what must be admitted, and 
what are obvious to all, and by almost all men they are daringly practised. But there are yet others, which 
the conscience of those who commit them is privy to. Surely, if we were to think of all this; if we were to 
reason with ourselves, supposing even that we were the cruelest and harshest of men, yet upon taking a 
survey of the multitude of our sins, we should for very fear and agony be unable to remember the injury 
done by others towards ourselves. Bear in mind the river of fire; the envenomed worm; the fearful 
Judgment, where all things shall be naked and open! Reflect, that what are now hidden things, are then to 
be brought to light! But shouldest thou pardon thy neighbour all these sins which till then await their 
disclosure are done away with here; and when thou shalt depart this life, thou wilt not drag after thee any 
of that chain of transgressions; so that thou receivest greater things than thou givest. For many such 
transgressions, indeed, we have often committed, which no other person knoweth; and when we think, 
that on That Day these our sins shall lie exposed to the eyes of all, upon the public theatre of the universe, 
we are in pain beyond any punishment, being choked and strangled by our conscience. Yet this shame, 
great as it is; these sins, these punishments, great as they are; there is a possibility of purging away 
through forgiveness exercised toward our neighbour. 


6. For indeed there is nothing equal to this virtue. Wouldest thou learn the power of this virtue? “Though 
Moses and Samuel stood before Me,” saith God, “my soul would not regard them.” Nevertheless, those 
whom Moses and Samuel were not able to snatch away from God’s wrath, this precept when observed was 
able to snatch away. Hence it is, that He continually exhorts those to whom He had spoken these things, 
saying, “Let none of you revengefully imagine evil against his brother in your heart,” and “let none of you 
think of his neighbour’s malice.” It is not said merely, forego wrath; but retain it not in thy mind; think not 
of it; part with all thy resentment; do away the sore. For thou supposest that thou art paying him back the 
injury; but thou art first tormenting thyself, and setting up thy rage as an executioner within thee in every 
part, and tearing up thine own bowels. For what can be more wretched than a man perpetually angry? 
And just as maniacs, who never enjoy tranquility, so also he who is resentful, and retains an enemy, will 
never have the enjoyment of any peace; incessantly raging, as he does, and daily increasing the tempest 
of his thoughts calling to mind his words and acts, and detesting the very name of him who has aggrieved 
him. Do you but mention his enemy, he becomes furious at once, and sustains much inward anguish; and 
should he chance to get only a bare sight of him, he fears and trembles, as if encountering the worst evils. 
Yea, if he perceives any of his relations, if but his garment, or his dwelling, or street, he is tormented by 
the sight of them. For as in the case of those who are beloved, their faces, their garments, their sandals, 
their houses, or streets, excite us, the instant we behold them; so also should we observe a servant, or 
friend, or house, or street, or any thing else belonging to those we hate and hold our enemies, we are 
stung by all these things; and the strokes we endure from the sight of each one of them are frequent and 
continual. 


7. What is the need then of sustaining such a siege, such torment and such punishment? For if hell did not 
threaten the resentful; yet for the very torment resulting from the thing itself we ought to forgive the 
offences of those who have aggrieved us. But when deathless punishments remain behind, what can be 
more senseless than the man, who both here and there brings punishment upon himself, while he thinks 
to be revenged upon his enemy! For suppose that we see him still prosperous, then we are ready to die of 
chagrin; but if in an adverse condition, we are in fear, lest some propitious turn of events should take 
place. But for both of these there is stored up for us an inevitable punishment. For, “Rejoice not,” he saith, 
“when thine enemy stumbleth.” And tell me not of the greatness of the injuries received; for it is not this 
which maketh thy wrath to be retained; but this, that thou art unmindful of thine own offences; that thou 
hast not before thine eyes either hell or the fear of God! To convince thee that this is true, I will 
endeavour to make it manifest from the events which have happened in this city. For when the persons 
impeached of those flagrant crimes were dragged to the tribunal of justice;—when the fire was kindled 
within, and the executioners stood around, and were lacerating their ribs, if any one standing beside them 
had proclaimed, “If ye have any enemies, dismiss your resentment, and we shall be able to set you free 
from this punishment;”—would they not have kissed their very feet? And why do I say their feet? If one 
had bidden them take them for their masters, they would not then have refused. But if punishment that is 
human, and hath its bounds, would have triumphed over all anger, much more would the punishment to 
come, if it had continual possession of our thoughts, expel from the soul not only resentment, but every 
evil imagination? For what is easier, I ask, than to get rid of resentment against the injurer? Is there any 
long journey to be undertaken? Is there any expenditure of money? Is the aid of others to be invoked? It 
suffices only to resolve, and the good deed at once reaches the goal. What punishment, then, must we not 
deserve, if on account of worldly affairs we stoop to slavish occupations; and shew a servility unworthy of 
ourselves; and expend money; and enter into conversation with porters, that we may flatter impious men; 
and do and say all manner of things, so that we may perfectly attain the end we have in view; and yet 


cannot endure, for the sake of God’s laws, to entreat a brother who hath injured us, but consider it a 
disgrace to be the first to make advances. Art thou ashamed, tell me, when thou art going to be the first to 
make gain? Rather, on the contrary, you ought to be ashamed of persisting in this passion; and waiting 
until the person who has committed the injury comes to you to be reconciled; for this is a disgrace, and a 
reproach, and the greatest loss. 


8. For he who comes the first it is, who reaps all the fruit; and when at the entreaty of another thou layest 
aside thine anger, the good work is to be accounted his; for thou hast discharged the law as doing a favour 
to him, not as obeying God. But if, when no one entreats, when not even the man who has done the injury 
approaches, or solicits thee, thou thyself dismissing from thy thoughts all shame, and all delay, runnest 
forward freely to the injurer, and dost quell anger entirely, the good deed becomes wholly thine own, and 
thou shalt receive all the reward. If I say, “Practise fasting,” thy plea, perchance, is bodily weakness. If I 
say, “Give to the poor,” it is poverty, and bringing up children. If I say, “Make time for the assembles of the 
Church,” it is worldly cares. If I say, “Give heed to what is spoken, and consider the power of what is 
taught,” it is want of learning. If I say, “Correct another,” you say, “When counsel is given him, he takes no 
heed, for I have often spoken, and been scorned.” Frigid, as such pretences are, yet you have some 
pretences to allege. But suppose I say, “Dismiss thine anger,” which of these wilt thou then allege? For 
neither infirmity of body, nor poverty, nor lack of culture, nor want of leisure, nor any other thing of that 
kind hast thou to advance; but this sin is above all other the most inexcusable. How wilt thou be able to 
stretch thine hands toward heaven, or how to move thy tongue, or to ask pardon? For although God be 
desirous to pardon thy sins, thou thyself dost not suffer Him, while thou retainest that of thy fellow- 
servant! But suppose that he is cruel, fierce, and savage, and greedy of revenge and retaliation? Why for 
this reason thou oughtest especially to grant forgiveness. Hast thou been wronged much, and robbed, and 
slandered, and injured in matters of the first importance; and dost thou wish to see thine enemy 
punished? Yet even for this, it will be of use to thee to pardon him. For suppose that thou thyself takest 
vengeance, and prosecutest it, either by words, by deeds, or imprecation against the adversary; then God 
will not afterwards prosecute it too, inasmuch as thou hast taken thy revenge; and not only will He not 
prosecute the matter for thee, but will also demand a penalty of thee as a despiser of Himself. For if this 
same thing takes place amongst mankind, viz. that if we beat the servant of another, the master is 
indignant, and calls the act an insult (for although we be treated injuriously, whether by slaves, or by 
freemen, it is fitting that we should await the legal decisions of magistrates or masters); if then even 
amongst men, to avenge ourselves would not be safe, how much more so when God is the avenger! 


9. Hath thy neighbour wronged and grieved thee, and involved thee in a thousand ills? Be it so, yet do not 
prosecute vengeance on thine own part, lest thou do desire to thy Lord! Yield the matter to God, and He 
will dispose of it much better than thou canst desire. To thee He has given charge simply to pray for the 
injurer; but how to deal with him, He hath ordered thee to leave to Himself. Never canst thou so avenge 
thyself, as He is prepared to avenge thee, if thou givest place to Him alone, and dost not utter 
imprecations on him who has aggrieved thee; but sufferest God to be sole arbiter of the sentence. For 
although we may pardon those who have aggrieved us; although we may be reconciled; although we may 
pray for them; yet God does not pardon, unless they themselves are converted, and become better. And 
He withholds pardon, with a view to their own advantage. For He praises thee, and approves thee for thy 
spiritual wisdom; but visits him, in order that he may not grow worse by thy wisdom. So that the common 
saying on this subject is not to the point. For many there are, who when I reproach them because after 
being exhorted to be reconciled to their enemies, they will not be persuaded to it, think fit to proffer this 
apology, which is nothing less than a cloak for their iniquity. “I am unwilling,” says one, “to be reconciled, 
lest I should make the man worse, more ill-tempered, and more disposed to treat me contemptuously 
hereafter.” Besides this, they also make this plea: “Many people,” say they, “think it is weakness in me to 
come first to a reconciliation, and to entreat my enemy.” All these things are foolish; for the Eye that 
slumbers not has seen thy good intention; wherefore, it behoveth thee to make no account of the opinion 
of thy fellow-servants, when thou hast gained the opinion of the Judge, Who is about to try thy cause. 


10. But if thy concern be, lest thine enemy should become worse by thy clemency learn this,—that it is not 
thus he is made worse; but far rather if thou art unreconciled. For although he were the vilest of men; 
although he might neither confess nor publish it openly; yet he will silently approve thy Christian wisdom, 
and in his own conscience will respect thy gentleness. Should he, however, persist in the same iniquity, 
whilst thou art endeavouring to soften and conciliate, he will have to abide the heaviest punishment from 
God. And that ye may know, that although we should pray for our enemies, and for those who have injured 
us, God does not pardon, if they are likely to become worse by our forbearance, I will mention to you an 
ancient piece of history. Miriam once spake against Moses. What then did God do? He sent a leprosy upon 
her, and made her unclean; notwithstanding that in other respects she had been meek and modest. 
Afterwards, when Moses himself, the party injured, besought that the wrath might be removed, God 
consented not: but what did He say? “If her father had but spit in her face, should she not be ashamed? 
Let her remain,” saith He, “without the camp seven days.” But what He means is to this effect. “If,” saith 
He, “she had a father, and he had put her away from his presence, would she not have undergone the 
rebuke? I approve thee indeed for thy fraternal piety, and thy meekness and clemency; but I know when is 
the due time to remit her punishment.” Do thou then shew all humanity towards thy brother; and do not 
pardon his offences in the desire of a greater punishment for him, but of thy tenderness and good will; yet 
understand this very plainly, that the more he shall slight thee, whilst thou art labouring to conciliate, so 


much the greater punishment will he draw down upon himself. 


11. What sayest thou? tell me, Is he the worse for thy attentions? This is blame to him, but thy praise. Thy 
praise, that, whilst seeing him thus behave himself, thou didst not desist from doing God’s will in 
conciliating him. But to him it is blame, because he has not been made better by thy clemency. But “it is 
far more desirable that others should be blamed because of us, than we because of them.” Make me not 
this frigid reply, of saying, “I am afraid of its being thought that I made an overture to him out of fear; and 
that he will therefore despise me the more.” Such a reply indicates a childish and foolish mind, agitated 
about human approbation. Let him suppose, that it was out of fear you made the first advance to him; 
your reward will be so much the greater; since, being aware of this beforehand, you still consented to 
endure all for the fear of God. For he who is in chase of human approbation, and seeks reconciliation for 
that end, curtails the recompense of reward; but he who is quite sure of the fact, that many will vilify and 
ridicule him, and even then does not desist, from the attempt at reconciliation, will have a twofold, yea, a 
threefold crown. And this is indeed the man who does it for the sake of God. Nor tell me, that the man has 
wronged thee in this, or in that particular; for if he hath displayed, in his conduct towards thee, every kind 
of iniquity that is in man, yet even so God hath enjoined thee to forgive him all! 


12. Lo! I forewarn, and testify, and proclaim this with a voice that all may hear! “Let no one who hath an 
enemy draw near the sacred Table, or receive the Lord’s Body! Let no one who draws near have an 
enemy! Hast thou an enemy? Draw not near! Wilt thou draw near? Be reconciled, and then draw near, and 
touch the Holy Thing!” Nor, indeed, is this my declaration. Rather it is that of the Lord Himself, Who was 
crucified for us. That He might reconcile thee to the Father, He refused not to be sacrificed, and to shed 
His blood! And art thou unwilling to utter a word, or to make the first advance, that thou mayest be 
reconciled to thy fellow-servant? Hear what the Lord saith, concerning those who are in this disposition; 
“If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against thee”—He 
does not say, “wait for him to come to thee,” nor “speak with another as mediator,” nor “entreat some 
other,” but “do thou thyself make the advance towards him.” For the exhortation is, “Go thy way, first be 
reconciled to thy brother.” O transcendent wonder! Does He Himself account it no dishonour, that the gift 
should be left unoffered, and dost thou think it a mark of disgrace to go first and be reconciled? And how 
can such a case, I ask, be deemed worthy of pardon? Were you to see a member of yours cut off, would 
you not use every exertion so that it might be reunited to the body? This do with regard to thy brethren; 
when thou seest them cut off from thy friendship, make all haste to recover them! Do not wait for them to 
make the first advance, but press onward, that thou mayest be foremost to receive the prize. 


13. We are commanded to have only one enemy, the devil. With him be thou never reconciled! But with a 
brother, never be at enmity in thy heart. And if there should be any narrowness of soul, let it be only an 
ephemeral thing, and never last beyond a day’s space. For, “let not the sun,” he saith, “go down upon your 
wrath.” For if, before evening, you are reconciled, you will obtain some pardon from God. But if you 
remain longer at enmity, that enmity is no longer the result of your being suddenly carried away by anger 
and resentment, but of wickedness, and of a foul spirit, and one which makes a practice of malice! And 
this is not the only terrible thing, that you deprive yourself of pardon, but that the right course becomes 
still more difficult. For when one day is past, the shame becomes greater; and when the second has 
arrived, it is still further increased; and if it reach a third, and a fourth day, it will add a fifth. Thus the five 
become ten; the ten, twenty; the twenty an hundred; and thenceforth the wound will become incurable; 
for as time goes on, the breach becomes wider. But do thou, O man, give way to none of these irrational 
passions; nor be ashamed, nor blush, nor say within yourself, “A short time ago we called each other such 
names, and said a vast number of things fit or not fit to be spoken; and shall I now hurry at once to a 
reconciliation? Who then will not blame my excessive easiness?” I answer, no one who has sense will 
blame thy easiness; but when thou remainest implacable, then, all persons will deride thee. Then thou wilt 
give to the devil the advantage of this wide breach. For the enmity becomes then more difficult to be got 
rid of, not by mere lapse of time, but from the circumstances too that take place in the meanwhile. For as 
“charity covereth a multitude of sins,” so enmity gives a being to sins that do not exist, and all persons 
henceforth, are deemed worthy of credit who turn accusers; who rejoice in the ills of others, and blaze 
abroad what is disgraceful in their conduct. 


14. Knowing all these things then, make the first advance to a brother; lay hold of him before he has 
entirely shrunk away from thee; and should it be necessary, to run through all the city on the same day; 
should it be necessary to go beyond the walls, or to take a long journey; still leaving all other things that 
may be in hand, attend only to this one work of reconciling thy brother. For if the work be laborious, 
reflect that it is for God’s sake thou undergoest all this, and thou shalt receive sufficient consolation. Stir 
up thy soul also when it is shrinking, and backward, and bashful, and ashamed, by perpetually harping on 
this theme and saying, Why art thou delaying? Why art thou shrinking and holding back? our concern is 
not for money, nor for any other of these fleeting things, but for our salvation. God bids us do all these 
things, and all things should be secondary to His commands. This matter is a sort of spiritual 
merchandise. Let us not neglect it, let us not be slothful. Let our enemy too understand that we have 
taken much pains, in order to do what is well-pleasing unto God. And though he may again insult, or strike 
us, or do any other such thing of a still more grievous kind, let us sustain all things courageously, since we 
are not so much benefitting him thereby, as ourselves. Of all good works, this shall most especially 
befriend us on That Day. We have sinned and offended in many and great matters, and have provoked our 


Lord. Through His lovingkindness He hath given us this way of reconciliation. Let us, then, not betray this 
good treasure. For had He not power to charge us simply to make reconciliation, and not have any reward 
assigned to it? for whom hath He to gainsay or rectify His appointment? Nevertheless, through His great 
lovingkindness, He hath promised us a large and unspeakable reward, and one which we must be 
especially desirous to obtain, the pardon of our sins; thus also making this our obedience more easy of 
performance. 


15. What allowance then can be made for us, if even when we might receive so great a reward we still do 
not obey the Lawgiver, but persist in our contempt; for that this is a contempt is plain from hence. If the 
Emperor had laid down a law, that all those who were enemies should be reconciled to one another, or 
have their heads cut off, should we not every one make haste to a reconciliation with his neighbour? Yes! 
truly, I think so! What excuse then have we, in not ascribing the same honour to the Lord, that we should 
do to those who are our fellow-servants? For this reason we are commanded to Say, “Forgive us our debts, 
as we forgive our debtors.” What can be more mild, what more merciful, than this precept! He hath made 
thee a judge of the pardon of thine own offences! If thou forgivest few things, He forgives thee few! If 
thou forgivest many things, He forgives thee many! If thou pardonest from the heart, and sincerely, God in 
like manner also pardons thee! If besides pardoning him thou accountest him a friend, God will also thus 
deal with thee; so that the more he has sinned, so much the more is it necessary that we should hasten to 
a reconciliation; since it becomes a cause of greater offences being forgiven us. Art thou willing to learn 
that there is no pardon for us, if we are mindful of injuries, and that there is no one who can deliver us? I 
will make what I assert plain by an example. Suppose that a neighbour has done you a certain injury, that 
he has seized your goods; has confiscated or embezzled them; and not to confine myself to such a case, let 
me add to it more things and worse beside, and whatever you will; he has longed to destroy you; he has 
exposed you to a thousand perils; he has manifested every sort of malice towards you; and left nothing 
undone that human wickedness can do? For not to go over every thing separately, suppose that he has 
injured you to such an extent as no one ever injured any before;—why, even in this case, if you are 
resentful, you will not be worthy of pardon. And I will explain how it is so. 


16. If one of your servants owed you an hundred pieces of gold; and some one again was indebted to him 
in a few pieces of silver; and if the servants’ debtor were to come, and entreat and supplicate you that he 
might obtain indulgence, and you were to call in your own servant, and charge him, saying, “Forgive this 
man the debt, and from the sum thou owest me I will deduct this debt;” should that servant afterwards be 
wicked and shameless enough to seize on his debtor, could any one then rescue him out of your hands? 
Would you not most assuredly inflict a thousand stripes upon him, as having been insulted to the last 
extremity? And very justly too. This also God will do: for He will say to thee on That Day, “O wicked and 
villainous servant, yea, was it of thine own thou forgavest him? Out of what thou wert indebted to Me, 
thou wert ordered to account to him. For “Remit,” He saith, “and I will remit unto thee! although, to speak 
truly, if I had not added this condition, it would have been even then thy duty to have remitted at the 
instance of thy Lord. But in this case, I did not command thee as a master, but I asked it as a favour from 
a friend; and I asked it out of My own property; and I promised to give greater things in return; and yet 
with all this, thou wert not made a better man.” Moreover men, when they act in this manner, put down as 
much to their own servants’ accounts, as the measure of the debt is. Thus, for example, suppose the 
servant owes his master a hundred pieces of gold; and the debtor of the servant owes ten pieces, should 
the latter remit his debt, the master does not remit him his hundred pieces, but these ten only; and all the 
rest he still demands. But it is not so with God; if you remit a few things to your fellow-servant, He remits 
all your debt. 


17. Whence does this appear? From the very Prayer itself. “For if,” saith He, “ye forgive men their debts, 
your heavenly Father will forgive your debts.” And as much as the difference is between “a hundred 
pence” and “ten thousand talents,” so great is it between the debts on the one side, and those on the 
other! 


What punishment then must he not deserve, who when he would receive ten thousand talents, in the room 
of a hundred pence, yet will not even so remit this small sum, but offers up the Prayer against himself. For 
when thou sayest, “Forgive us, as we forgive,” and afterwards dost not forgive, thou art supplicating of 
God nothing else than that He would entirely deprive thee of all excuse or indulgence. “But I do not 
presume to say,” replies some one, “Forgive me as I forgive” but only, “Forgive me.” But what matters 
this? For if thou say it not thyself, yet God so doeth; as thou forgivest, He forgives. And this He hath made 
quite evident from what follows; for there it is said, “If ye forgive not men, neither doth your heavenly 
Father forgive you.” Think not, therefore, that it is a pious caution, not to repeat the whole sentence; nor 
offer up the Prayer by halves, but as He bade thee so pray thou, in order that the very obligation of that 
expression, putting thee daily in fear, may compel thee to the exercise of forgiveness towards thy 
neighbours. 


18. Do not tell me, “I have besought him many times, I have intreated, I have supplicated, but I have not 
effected a reconciliation.” Never desist till you have reconciled him. For He said not, “Leave thy gift, and 
go thy way.” Entreat thy brother. But, “Go thy way. Be reconciled.” So that, although you may have made 
many entreaties, yet you must not desist until you have persuaded. God entreats us every day, and we do 
not hear; and yet He does not cease entreating. And dost thou then disdain to entreat thy fellow-servant. 


How is it then possible for thee ever to be saved? Suppose that thou hast often pleaded and been 
repulsed; for this, however, thou wilt obtain a larger reward. For in proportion as he is contentious, and 
thou perseverest in entreating, so much the more is thy recompense increased. In proportion as the good 
work is accomplished with greater difficulty, and the reconciliation is one of much labour, so much the 
greater will be the judgment on him, and so much the brighter will be the crowns of victory for thy 
forbearance. Let us not merely applaud all this, but exemplify it too in our deeds; and never recede from 
the work, until we are restored to our former state of friendship. For it is not enough merely to avoid 
grieving an enemy, or doing him an injury, or being in our minds unkindly disposed towards him; but it is 
necessary that we should prepare him to be kindly affected towards ourselves. For I hear many saying, “I 
have no hostility; I am not annoyed; neither have I any thing to do with him.” But this is not what God 
commands, that thou shouldest have nothing to do with him; but that thou shouldest have much to do with 
him. For this reason he is thy “brother.” For this reason He said not, “Forgive thy brother what thou hast 
against him. But what then? “Go thy way. First be reconciled to him;” and should he have “any thing 
against thee,” yet desist not, before thou hast reunited the member in friendly concord.” But thou, who in 
order that thou mayest obtain a useful servant, tellest out the gold, and discoursest with many merchants, 
and often undertakest long journeys, tell me, art thou not up and doing to the utmost, in order that thou 
mayest convert an enemy into a friend? And how then wilt thou be able to call upon God, whilst thou art 
thus neglecting His laws? Assuredly, the possession of a servant will be of no great profit to us; but the 
making an enemy a friend, will render God propitious and favourable toward us; and will easily set us free 
from our sins; and gain us praise with men, as well as great security in our life; for nothing can be more 
unsafe than he who has even only a single enemy. For our earthly reputation is injured, whilst such a man 
is saying a thousand evil things of us to every body. Our minds are also in a state of fermentation, and our 
conscience disturbed; and we are exposed to a continual tempest of anxious thoughts. 


19. Now since we are conscious of the truth of all this, let us set ourselves free from chastisement and 
vengeance; and let us shew our reverence for the present feast, by doing all that has been said; and those 
same favours which we think to obtain from the Emperor on account of the feast, let us ourselves enable 
others to enjoy. For I hear, indeed, many saying, that the Emperor, out of his reverence for the Holy 
Passover, will be reconciled to the city and will pardon all its offences. How absurd then is it, that when 
we have to depend for our safety upon others, we bring forward the feast, and its claims; but that when 
we are commanded to be reconciled one with another, we treat this same feast with disdain, and think 
nothing of it. No one, truly, so pollutes this holy feast, as he does, who, whilst he is keeping it, cherishes 
malignity. Or rather, I might say, that such a person cannot possibly keep it, though he should remain 
without food ten days successively. For where there is enmity and strife, there can be neither fast nor 
festival. Thou wouldest not dare to touch the holy Sacrifice with unwashed hands, however pressing the 
necessity might be. Approach not then with an unwashed soul! For this is far worse than the other and 
brings a heavier punishment. For nothing so fills the mind with impurity, as anger remaining constantly 
within it. The spirit of meekness settles not where wrath or passion exists; and when a man is destitute of 
the Holy Spirit, what hope of salvation shall he have, and how shall he walk aright? Do not then, O 
beloved, whilst thou art desirous to be revenged of thine enemy, cast thyself down headlong; nor cause 
thyself to be left alone without the guardianship of God! For, in truth, if the duty were a difficult one, yet 
the greatness of the punishment, which results from this action of disobedience, were sufficient to arouse 
the most slothful and supine, and to persuade them to undergo every degree of labour. But now our 
argument has shewn that the duty is most easy, if we are willing. 


20. Let us not then be negligent of what is our life, but let us be in earnest; and do every thing, in order 
that we may be without an enemy, and so present ourselves at the sacred Table. For nothing,—nothing, I 
repeat, of what God commands will be difficult, if we give heed: and this is evident from the case of those 
who are already reformed. How many used to be cheated by the habit of using oaths, and to fancy this 
practice extremely difficult of reformation. Nevertheless, through the grace of God, when ye put forth but 
a little effort, ye for the most part washed yourselves clean of this vice. For this reason I beseech you to 
lay aside also what remains, and to become teachers of others. And to those who have not yet achieved it, 
but allege to us the length of time during which they were before swearers, and say that it is impossible 
for them to pluck up in a short time that which has been rooted for many years; I would make this answer, 
that where any precept among those commanded by God requires to be put in due practice, there is no 
need of length of time, nor of a multitude of days, nor an interval of years; but of fear only, and reverence 
of soul; and then we shall be sure to accomplish it, and that in a short time. But lest you should suppose 
that I speak these things at random, take a man whom you think much addicted to swearing; one that 
swears more times than he speaks; hand this man over to me for only ten days, and if I do not rid him of 
all his habit in these few days, pass the severest sentence on me. 


21. And that these words are not a vain boast, shall be made manifest to you from things that have 
already happened. What could be more stupid than the Ninevites? What more devoid of understanding? 
Yet, nevertheless, these barbarian, foolish people, who had never yet heard any one teaching them 
wisdom, who had never received such precepts from others, when they heard the prophet saying, “Yet 
three days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown,” laid aside, within three days, the whole of their evil 
customs. The fornicator became chaste; the bold man meek; the grasping and extortionate moderate and 
kind; the slothful industrious. They did not, indeed, reform one, or two, or three, or four vices by way of 
remedy, but the whole of their iniquity. But whence does this appear, says some one? From the words of 


the prophet; for the same who had been their accuser, and who had said, that “the cry of their wickedness 
hath ascended up even to heaven:” himself again bears testimony of an opposite kind, by saying, “God saw 
that every one departed from their own evil ways.” He does not say, from fornication, or adultery, or theft, 
but from their “own evil ways.” And how did they depart? As God knew, not as man judged of the matter. 
After this are we not ashamed, must we not blush, if it turns out that in three days only the barbarians laid 
aside all their wickedness, but that we, who have been urged and taught during so many days, have not 
got the better of one bad habit? These men had, moreover, gone to the extreme of wickedness before; for 
when you hear it said, “The cry of their wickedness is come up before me;” you can understand nothing 
else than the excess of their wickedness. Nevertheless, within three days they were capable of being 
transformed to a state of complete virtue. For where the fear of God is, there is no need of days, or of an 
interval of time; as likewise, on the contrary, days are of no service where there is a want of this fear. For 
just as in the case of rusted implements, he that rubs them only with water, though he spend a long time 
on them, will not rid them of all that foulness; but he that puts them in a furnace, will make them 
presently brighter than even those newly fabricated: so too a soul, stained with the rust of sin, if it cleanse 
itself slightly, and in a negligent way, and be every day repenting, will gain no further advantage. But if it 
cast itself into the furnace, as it were, of the fear of God, it will in a very short time purge all away. 


22. Let us not then be procrastinating till to-morrow. For we “know not what the next day may bring 
forth;” nor let us say, “we shall conquer this habit by little and little;” since this little and little will never 
come to an end. Wherefore, dismissing that excuse, we should say, “If we do not reform the practice of 
swearing to-day, we will not leave off till we do, though ten thousand things were to press us; though it 
were necessary to die, or to be punished, or to lose all we have; we will not give the devil the advantage of 
slackness, nor the pretext of delay.” Should God perceive thy soul inflamed, and thy diligence quickened, 
then He also Himself will lend His assistance to thy reformation! Yea, I pray and beseech you, let us be in 
earnest, lest we also hear it said of us, “The men of Nineveh shall rise up, and shall condemn this 
generation;” for these, when they had once heard, reformed themselves; but we are not converted after 
frequent hearing. These were proficients in every part of virtue, but we in no part. They when they heard 
that their city would be overthrown were affrighted; but we, though we have heard of Hell, are not 
affrighted: these, men who did not partake of the instructions of the prophets; we, enjoying the advantage 
of perpetual teaching, and of much grace. 


23. These things I now speak to you, not as if reproving you for your own sins, but for the sake of others; 
for I know full well that by you (as I have already observed), this law concerning swearing has been 
accomplished. But this does not suffice for our safety, unless by teaching we amend others, since he who 
produced the one talent, restoring as he did the whole portion committed to him, was punished, because 
he had not enriched that with which he was entrusted. Wherefore, let us not regard this point, that we 
ourselves have been set free from this sin; but until we have delivered others from it, let us not desist; and 
let every one offer to God ten friends whom he has corrected; whether thou hast servants, or apprentices: 
or if you have neither servants, nor apprentices, you have friends; these do thou reform. Further, do not 
make me this reply; “We have banished oaths for the most part, and we are rarely caught in that snare;” 
but let even this rarity of offending be got rid of. If you had lost one piece of gold, would you not go about 
to all persons, searching and making enquiry, in order to find it? This do also with regard to oaths. If you 
perceive that you have been cheated out of one oath, weep, lament, as though your whole substance were 
lost. Again I say what I did before. Shut up thyself at home; make it a subject of practice and exercise 
along with thy wife, thy children, and domestics. Say to thyself in the first instance, “I must not put a 
finger to private or public matters until I have rectified this soul of mine.” If you will thus school your own 
sons, they too will instruct their children in turn, and thus this discipline, reaching even to the 
consummation and appearing of Christ, will bring all that great reward to those who go to the root of the 
matter. If your son has learnt to say, “Believe me;” he will not be able to go up to the theatre, or to enter a 
tavern, or to spend his time at dice; for that word, lying upon his mouth instead of a bridle, will make him 
however unwilling feel shame and blush. But if at any time he should appear in these places, it will quickly 
compel him to retreat. Suppose some persons laugh. Do thou on the other hand weep for their 
transgression! Many also once laughed at Noah whilst he was preparing the ark; but when the flood 
came, he laughed at them; or rather, the just man never laughed at them at all, but wept and bewailed! 
When therefore thou seest persons laughing, reflect that those teeth, that grin now, will one day have to 
sustain that most dreadful wailing and gnashing, and that they will remember this same laugh on That 
Day whilst they are grinding and gnashing! Then thou too shalt remember this laugh! How did the rich 
man laugh at Lazarus! But afterwards, when he beheld him in Abraham’s bosom, he had nothing left to do 
but to bewail himself! 


24. Being mindful then of all these things, be urgent with all, for the speedy fulfilment of this precept. And 
tell me not, that you will do this by little and little; nor put it off till the morrow, for this to-morrow never 
finds an end. Forty days have already passed away. Should the Holy Easter pass away, I will 
thenceforward pardon no one, nor employ further admonition, but a commanding authority, and severity 
not to be despised. For this apology drawn from custom is of no force. Why may not the thief as well plead 
custom, and get free from punishment? Why may not the murderer and adulterer? Therefore I protest, 
and give warning to all, that if, when I have met you in private, and put the matter to the proof (and I will 
certainly put it to the proof), I detect any who have not corrected this vice, I will inflict punishment upon 
them, by ordering them to be excluded from the Holy Mysteries; not that they may remain always shut 


out, but that having reformed themselves, they may thus enter in, and with a pure conscience enjoy the 
Holy Table; for this is to be a partaker of the Communion! God grant that through the prayers of those 
who preside over us, as well as of all the saints, having corrected these and all other deficiencies, we may 
obtain the kingdom of heaven through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom 
to the Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, honour, and adoration, now and ever, world without 
end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXxI 


On the return of Flavian the Bishop, and the reconciliation of the Emperor with the city, and with those 
who had offended in overthrowing the Statues. 


1. To-day, I shall begin with that very same saying with which I have ever been used to open my address to 
you during the season of danger, and shall say together with you, “Blessed be God,” Who hath granted us 
this day to celebrate this holy Feast with much joy and gladness; and hath restored the head to the body, 
the shepherd to the sheep, the master to the disciples, the general to the soldiers, the High Priest to the 
Priests! Blessed be God, “Who doeth exceeding abundantly above what we ask or think!” For to us it 
would have seemed sufficient, had we been but delivered from the hitherto impending evil; and for this we 
made all our supplication. But the God who loveth man, and ever in His giving surpasseth our prayers by 
an excess of bounty, hath brought back our Father too, sooner than we could at all have expected. Who 
would, indeed, have thought that in so few days, he would have gone, and have had audience with the 
Emperor, and set us free from the calamity, and again come back to us so quickly, as to be able to 
anticipate the Holy Passover, and to celebrate it with ourselves? Behold, however, this event, which was so 
contrary to expectation, hath been realized! We have received back our Father; and we enjoy so much the 
greater pleasure, inasmuch as we have received him back now beyond our hopes. For all these things, let 
us give thanks to the merciful God, and be amazed at the power, the lovingkindness, the wisdom, and the 
tender care which has been manifested on behalf of the city. For the devil had attempted its entire 
subversion through the daring crimes committed; but God, by means of this same calamity, hath adorned 
the city, the Priest, and the Emperor; and hath made them all more illustrious. 


2. The city hath won renown, because when such a danger had overtaken her, passing by at once all those 
who were in power, those who were surrounded with much wealth, those who possessed great influence 
with the Emperor, it fled for refuge to the Church, and to the Priest of God, and with much faith, rested 
itself entirely upon the hope which is from above! Many indeed, after the departure of the common Father, 
were ready to terrify those who lay in prison, by saying, “The Emperor does not lay aside his wrath, but is 
still more provoked, and is thinking of the utter ruin of the city.” But whilst they were whispering all this, 
and much more, they who were then in bonds were not the least intimidated, but upon our saying, “These 
things are false, and they are a device of the devil, who desires to fill you with consternation;” they replied 
to us, “We need no consolation to be addressed to us; for we know where we have taken refuge from the 
first; and upon what hope we have rested ourselves. We have fixed our safety upon the sacred anchor! We 
have not entrusted this to man, but to the Almighty God; therefore we are most assuredly confident, that 
the result will be favourable; for it is impossible, truly impossible, that this hope can ever be confounded!” 
To how many crowns, how many encomiums, is this equivalent for our city? How much of God’s favour will 
it draw down upon us too in our other affairs! For it is not, indeed it is not a thing belonging to a soul of 
mean order to be watchful against the attack of temptations, and to look to God; and scorning all that is 
human, to yearn after that Divine aid. 


3. The city then hath thus won renown; and the Priest again not less than the city, for he exposed his life 
for all; and while there were many things to hinder him, as the winter, his age, the feast, and not less than 
these, his sister, then at her last breath, he raised himself above all these obstacles, and did not say to 
himself, “What a thing is this? Our only remaining sister, she who hath drawn the yoke of Christ along 
with me, and who hath been my domestic companion so long, is now at her last breath; and shall we 
desert her, and go hence, and not behold her expiring, and uttering her paring words? But she indeed was 
praying daily, that we might close her eyes, and shut and compose her mouth, and attend to all other 
things pertaining to the burial; but now in this case, as one deserted, and deprived of a protector, she will 
obtain none of these offices from her brother; of him whom she especially desired to obtain them; but 
when she gives up the ghost, she will not see him whom she loved more to have with her than all others? 
And will not this be heavier to her than dying many times over? Yes, although I were far away, would it not 
be right to come with speed, and do, and suffer any thing, for the purpose of shewing her this kindness? 
And now when I am near, shall I leave her, and taking my departure abandon her? And how then will she 
sustain the remainder of her days?” 


4. Yet, so far was he from saying any of these things, that he did not even think of them; but esteeming the 
fear of God above all the ties of kindred, he recognized the fact, that as tempests display the pilot, and 
dangers the general, so also a time of trial makes the Priest to become manifest. “All men,” saith he, “are 
eagerly looking on us; the Jews as well as the Greeks; let us not confound the expectations which these 
have of us; let us not overlook so great a shipwreck; but having committed to God all things that pertain 
to ourselves, let us venture our life itself too!” Consider, moreover, the magnanimity of the Priest, and the 
lovingkindness of God! All those things which he disregarded, all those he enjoyed; in order that he might 


both receive the reward of his readiness, and that he might obtain a greater pleasure by enjoying them 
contrary to expectation! He preferred to celebrate the festival in a foreign place, and far from his own 
people, for the sake of the city’s safety. But God restored him to us before the Paschal feast, so as to take 
a common part with us in the conduct of the festival; in order that he might have the reward of his choice, 
and enjoy the greater gladness! He feared not the season of the year; and there was summer during the 
whole period he was travelling. He took not his age into account; and he dispatched this long journey with 
just as much ease as if he had been young and sprightly! He thought not of his sister’s decease nor was 
enervated by it, and when he returned he found her still alive, and all things which were disregarded by 
him, were all obtained! 


5. Thus, the priest hath indeed won renown both with God and man! This transaction hath also adorned 
the Emperor with a splendour beyond the diadem! First, in that it was then made apparent that he would 
grant that to the priests which he would not to any other; secondly, that he granted the favour without 
delay, and quelled his resentment. But that you may more clearly understand the magnanimity of the 
Emperor, and the wisdom of the priest, and more than both these, the lovingkindness of God; allow me to 
relate to you a few particulars of the conference which took place. But what I am now about to relate I 
learnt from one of those who were within the palace; for the Father has told us neither much nor little on 
the affair; but ever imitating the magnanimity of Paul, he hides his own good deeds; and to those who on 
all sides were asking him questions as to what he said to the Emperor; and how he prevailed upon him; 
and how he turned away his wrath entirely, he replied, “We contributed nothing to the matter, but the 
Emperor himself (God having softened his heart), even before we had spoken, dismissed his anger, and 
quelled his resentment; and discoursing of the events that had taken place as if some other person had 
been insulted, he thus went over all the events that had happened without anger.” But those things which 
he concealed from humility, God hath brought to light. 


6. And what were these? I will proceed to relate them to you by going a little farther back in the story. 
When he went forth from the city, leaving all in such great despondency, he endured what was far more 
grievous than we ourselves suffered, who were in the midst of these calamities. For, in the first place, 
meeting in the midst of his journey with those who had been sent by the Emperor to make inquisition 
upon the events which had happened; and learning from them, on what terms they were sent; and 
reflecting upon the dreadful events that were in store for the city, the tumults, the confusion, the flight, 
the terror, the agony, the perils, he wept a flood of tears, and his bowels were rent with compassion; for 
with fathers, it is usual to grieve much more, when they are not able to be present with their suffering 
children; which was just what this most tender-hearted man now endured; not only lamenting the 
calamities which were in reserve for us, but that he was far away from us, whist we were enduring them. 
But this was, however, for our safety. For as soon as he had learned these things from them; more warmly 
did the fountain of his tears then gush forth, and he betook himself to God with more fervent supplication; 
and spent his nights without sleep, beseeching Him that He would succour the city, while enduring these 
things, and make the mind of the Emperor more placable. And as soon as he came to that great city, and 
had entered the royal palace, he stood before the Emperor at a distance,—speechless,—weeping,—with 
downcast eyes,—covering his face as if he himself had been the doer of all the mischief; and this he did, 
wishing first to incline him to mercy by his posture, and aspect, and tears; and then to begin an apology 
on our behalf; since there is but one hope of pardon for those who have offended, which is to be silent, 
and to utter nothing in defence of what has been done. For he was desirous that one feeling should be got 
rid of, and that another should take its place; that anger should be expelled, and sadness introduced, in 
order that he might thus prepare the way for the words of his apology; which indeed actually took place. 
And just as Moses going up to the mount, when the people had offended, stood speechless himself, until 
God called him, saying, “Let me alone, and I will blot out this people;” so also did he now act: The 
Emperor therefore, when he saw him shedding tears, and bending toward the ground, himself drew near; 
and what he really felt on seeing the tears of the priest, he made evident by the words he addressed to 
him; for they were not those of a person provoked or inflamed, but of one in sorrow; not of one enraged, 
but rather dejected, and under constraint of extreme pain. 


7. And that this is true, ye will understand when ye hear what were his words. For he did not say, “What 
does this mean? Hast thou come heading an embassy on behalf of impious and abominable men, such as 
ought not even to live; on behalf of rebels, of revolutionists, who deserve the utmost punishment?” But 
dismissing all words of that sort, he composed a defence of himself full of respectfulness and dignity; and 
he enumerated the benefits, which during the whole time of his reign he had conferred upon the city; and 
at each of these he said, “Was it thus I should have been treated in return for these things? What injuries 
had I done, that they should take such revenge? What complaint had they, great or small, that they must 
not insult me only, but the deceased also? Was it not sufficient to wreak their resentment against the 
living? Yet they thought they were doing nothing grand, unless they insulted those now in their graves. 
Granting that I had injured them, as they suppose; surely it would have been becoming to spare the dead, 
who had done them no wrong; for they could not have the same complaint against them. Did I not ever 
esteem this city above every thing, and account it as dearer than my native place? And was it not a matter 
of my continual prayers to visit this city; and did I not make this my oath to all men?” 


8. Upon this, the priest sobbing bitterly, and shedding warmer tears, no longer kept silence: for he saw 
that the defence of the Emperor was raising our crime to a still higher amount; but heaving from the 


bottom of his heart a deep and bitter sigh, he said, “We must confess, O Emperor, this love which you have 
shewn towards our country! We cannot deny it! On this account, especially, we mourn, that a city thus 
beloved has been bewitched by demons; and that we should have appeared ungrateful towards her 
benefactor, and have provoked her ardent lover. And although you were to overthrow; although you were 
to burn; although you were to put to death; or whatever else you might do, you would never yet have 
taken on us the revenge we deserve. We ourselves have, by anticipation, inflicted on ourselves what is 
worse than a thousand deaths! For what can be more bitter, than when we are found to have unjustly 
provoked our benefactor, and one who loved us so much, and the whole world knows it, and condemns us 
for the most monstrous ingratitude! If Barbarians had made an incursion on our city, and razed its walls, 
and burnt its houses, and had taken and carried us away captive, the evil had been less. And why so? but 
because, whilst you live, and continue such a generous kindness towards us, there might be a hope that 
we might again be brought back to our former condition, and regain a more illustrious liberty. But now, 
having been deprived of your favour, and having quenched your love, which was a greater security to us 
than any wall, whom have we left to fly to? Where else shall we have to look, when we have provoked so 
benign a lord, so indulgent a father? So that while they seem to have committed offences of the most 
intolerable kind, they have on the other hand suffered the most terrible evils; not daring to look any man 
in the face; nor being able to look upon the sun with free eyes; shame everywhere weighing down their 
eyelids, and compelling them to hide their heads! Deprived of their confidence, they are now in a more 
miserable condition than any captives, and undergo the utmost dishonour; and whilst thinking of the 
magnitude of their evils, and the height of insolence to which they have rushed, they can scarce draw 
breath; inasmuch as they have drawn on their own heads severer reproaches from all the inhabitants of 
the world, than even from him who is seen to have been insulted. 


9. But yet, O Emperor, if you are willing, there is a remedy for the wound, and a medicine for these evils, 
mighty as they are! Often, indeed, has it occurred amongst private individuals, that great and insufferable 
offences have become a foundation for great affection. Thus also did it happen in the case of our human 
race. For when God made man, and placed him in Paradise, and held him in much honour; the devil could 
not bear this his great prosperity, and envied him, and cast him out from that dignity which had been 
granted. But God was so far from forsaking him, that He even opened Heaven to us instead of Paradise; 
and in so doing, both shewed His own lovingkindness, and punished the devil the more severely. So do 
thou too now! The demons have lately used all their efforts, that they may effectually rend from your 
favour that city which was dearest of all to you. Knowing this then, demand what penalty you will, but let 
us not become outcasts from your former love! Nay, though it is a strange thing, I must say, display 
towards us now still greater kindness than ever; and again write this city’s name among the foremost in 
your love;—if you are indeed desirous of being revenged upon the demons who were the instigators of 
these crimes! For if you pull down, and overturn, and raze the city, you will be doing those very things 
which they have long been desiring. But if you dismiss your anger, and again avow that you love it even as 
you did before, you have given them a deadly blow. You have taken the most perfect revenge upon them 
by shewing, not only that nothing whatever has come for them of their evil designs; but that all hath 
proved the very opposite of what they wished. And you would be just in acting thus, and in shewing mercy 
to a city, which the demons envied on account of your affection; for if you had not so exceedingly loved 
her, they would not have envied her to such a degree! So that even if what I have asserted is 
extraordinary, it is nevertheless, true, that what the city hath suffered, hath been owing to thee, and thy 
love! What burning, what devastation, so bitter as those words, which you uttered in your own defence? 


10. You say now, that you have been insulted, and sustained wrongs such as no Emperor ever yet did. But 
if you will, O most gracious, most wise, and most religious Sovereign, this contempt will procure you a 
crown, more honourable and splendid than the diadem you wear! For this diadem is a display of your 
princely virtue, but it is also a token of the munificence of him who gave it; but the crown woven from this 
your humanity will be entirely your own good work, and that of your own love of wisdom; and all men will 
admire you less for the sake of these precious stones, than they will applaud you for your superiority over 
this wrath. Were your Statues thrown down? You have it in your power again to set up others yet more 
splendid. For if you remit the offences of those who have done you injury, and take no revenge upon them, 
they will erect a statue to you, not one in the forum of brass, nor of gold, nor inlaid with gems; but one 
arrayed in that robe which is more precious than any material, that of humanity and tender mercy! Every 
man will thus set you up in his own soul; and you will have as many statues, as there are men who now 
inhabit, or shall hereafter inhabit, the whole world! For not only we, but all those who come after us, and 
their successors, will hear of these things, and will admire and love you, just as if they themselves had 
experienced this kindness! 


11. And to shew that I do not speak this in a way of flattery, but that it will certainly be so, I will relate to 
you an ancient piece of history, that you may understand that no armies, nor warlike weapons, nor money, 
nor multitude of subjects, nor any other such things are wont to make sovereigns so illustrious, as wisdom 
of soul and gentleness. It is related of the blessed Constantine, that on one occasion, when a statue of 
himself had been pelted with stones, and many were instigating him to proceed against the perpetrators 
of the outrage; saying, that they had disfigured his whole face by battering it with stones, he stroked his 
face with his hand, and smiling gently, said, “I am quite unable to perceive any wound inflicted upon my 
face. The head appears sound, and the face also quite sound.” Thus these persons, overwhelmed with 
shame, desisted from their unrighteous counsel. 


This saying, even to the present day, all repeat; and length of time hath neither weakened nor 
extinguished the memory of such exalted wisdom. How much more illustrious is such an action, than any 
number of warlike trophies! Many and great titles did he build, and many barbarous tribes did he 
conquer; not one of which we now remember; but this saying is repeated over and over again, to the 
present day; and those who follow us, as well as those who come after them, will all hear of it. Nor indeed 
is this the only admirable thing; that they will hear of it; but that when men speak of it, they do so with 
approbation and applause; and those who hear of it, receive it with the like; and there is no one who, 
when he has heard it, is able to remain silent, but each at once cries out, and applauds the man who 
uttered it, and prays that innumerable blessings may be his lot even now deceased. But if amongst men, 
this saying has gained him so much honour, how many crowns will he obtain with the merciful God! 


12. And why need I speak of Constantine, and other men’s examples, when it were fitting that I should 
exhort you by considerations nearer home, and drawn from your own praiseworthy actions. You remember 
how but lately, when this feast was near at hand, you sent an epistle to every part of the world giving 
orders that the inmates of the prisons should be set free, and their crimes be pardoned. And as if this 
were not sufficient to give proof of your generosity, you said in your letters, “O that it were possible for 
me to recal and to restore those who are dead, and to bring them back to their former state of life!” 
Remember now these words. Behold the season of recalling and restoring the deceased, and bringing 
them back to former life! For these are indeed already dead, even before the sentence hath been 
pronounced; and the city hath now taken up its tabernacle at the very gates of Hades! Therefore raise it 
up again, which you can do without money, without expense, without loss of time or labour! It is sufficient 
merely for you to open your lips, and you will restore to life the city which at present lieth in darkness. 
Grant now, that henceforth it may bear an appellation derived from your philanthropy; for it will not be so 
much indebted to the kindness of him who first founded it, as it will be to your sentence. And this is 
exceedingly reasonable; for he but gave it its beginning, and departed; but you, when it had grown up and 
become great; and when it was fallen, after all that great prosperity; will have been its restorer. There 
would have been nothing so wonderful in your having delivered it from danger, when enemies had 
captured, and barbarians overrun it, as in your now sparing it. That, many of the Emperors have 
frequently done; but should you alone accomplish this, you will be first in doing it, and that beyond all 
expectation. And the former of these good deeds, the protection of your subjects, is not at all wonderful or 
extraordinary; but is one of those events which are of continual occurrence; but the latter, the dismissal of 
wrath after the endurance of such provocations, is something which surpasses human nature. 


13. Reflect, that the matter now for your consideration is not respecting this city only, but is one that 
concerns your own glory; or rather, one that affects the cause of Christianity in general. Even now the 
Gentiles, and Jews, and the whole empire as well as the barbarians, (for these last have also heard of 
these events,) are eagerly looking to you, and waiting to see what sentence you will pronounce with 
regard to these transactions. And should you decree a humane and merciful one; all will applaud the 
decision, and glorify God, and say one to another, “Heavens! how great is the power of Christianity, that it 
restrains and bridles a man who has no equal upon earth; a sovereign, powerful enough to destroy and 
devastate all things; and teaches him to practice such philosophy as one in a private station had not been 
likely to display! Great indeed must be the God of the Christians, who makes angels out of men, and 
renders them superior to all the constraining force of our nature!” 


14. Nor ought you, assuredly, to entertain that idle fear; nor to bear with those who say that other cites 
will become worse, and grow more contemptuous of authority, if this city goes unpunished. For if you were 
unable to take vengeance; and they, after doing these things, had forcibly defied you; and the power on 
each side was equally matched; then reasonably enough might such suspicions be entertained. But if, 
terrified and half dead with fear, they run to cast themselves at your feet, through me; and expect daily 
nothing else but the pit of slaughter, and are engaged in common supplications; looking up to heaven and 
calling upon God to come to their aid, and to favour this our embassy; and have each given charge about 
his private affairs, as if they were at their last gasp; how can such a fear be otherwise than superfluous? If 
they had been ordered to be put to death, they would not have suffered as much as they do now, living as 
they have done so many days in fear and trembling; and when the evening approaches, not expecting to 
behold the morning; nor when the day arrives, hoping to reach the evening! Many too have fallen in with 
wild beasts, while pursuing their way through desert places, and removing to untrodden spots; and not 
men only, but also little children and women; free born, and of good condition; hiding themselves many 
days and nights in caves, and ravines, and holes of the desert! A new mode of captivity hath indeed 
befallen the city. Whilst the buildings and walls are standing, they suffer heavier calamities than when 
cities have been set on fire! Whilst no barbarian foe is present, whilst no enemy appears, they are more 
wretchedly situated than if actually taken; and the rustling only of a leaf scares them all every day! And 
these are matters which are universally known; so that if all men had seen the city razed to the ground, 
they would not have been taught such a lesson of sobriety, as by hearing of the calamities which have now 
befallen it. Suppose not, therefore, that other cities will be made worse in future! Not even if you had 
overturned other cities, would you have so effectually corrected them, as now, by this suspense 
concerning their fate, having chastised them more severely than by any punishment! 


15. Do not, then, carry this calamity any farther; but allow them henceforth to take breath again. For to 
punish the guilty, and to exact the penalty for these deeds, were easy and open to any one; but to spare 


those who have insulted you, and to pardon those who have committed offences undeserving of pardon, is 
an act of which only some one or two are capable; and especially so, where the person treated with 
indignity is the Emperor. It is an easy matter to place the city under the subjection of fear; but to dispose 
all to be loving subjects; and to persuade them to hold themselves well affected towards your government; 
and to offer not only their common, but individual prayers for your empire; is a work of difficulty. A 
monarch might expend his treasures, or put innumerable troops in motion, or do what else he pleased, but 
still he would not be able to draw the affections of so many men towards himself as may now very easily 
be done. For they who have been kindly dealt with, and those who hear of it too, will be well affected 
towards you, even as the recipients of the benefit. How much money, how many labours would you not 
have expended to win over to yourself the whole world in a short space of time; and to be able to persuade 
all those men who are now in existence, as well as all future generations, to invoke upon your head the 
same blessings which they pray for on behalf of their own children! And if you will receive such a reward 
from men, how much greater will you have from God! And this, not merely from the events which are now 
taking place, but from those good deeds which shall be performed by others in time to come. For if ever it 
should be that an event similar to what has now occurred should take place, (which God forbid!) and any 
of those who have been treated with indignity, should then be consulting about prosecuting measures 
against the rioters; your gentleness and moral wisdom will serve them instead of all other teaching and 
admonition; and they will blush and be ashamed, having such an example of wisdom, to appear inferior. 
So that in this way you will be an instructor to all posterity; and you will obtain the palm amongst them, 
even although they should attain to the highest point of moral wisdom! For it is not the same thing for a 
person to set the first example of such meekness himself and by looking at others, to imitate the good 
actions they have performed. On this account, whatever philanthropy, or meekness, those who come after 
you may display, you will enjoy the reward along with them; for he who provides the root, must be 
considered the source of the fruits. For this reason, no one can possibly now share with you the reward 
that will follow your generosity, since the good deed hath been entirely your own. But you will share the 
reward of all those who shall come after, if any such persons should make their appearance; and it will be 
in your power to have an equal share in the merit of the good work along with them, and to carry off a 
portion as great as teachers have with scholars. And supposing that no such person should come into 
being, the tribute of commendation and applause will be accumulating to you throughout every age. 


16. For consider, what it is for all posterity to hear it reported, that when so great a city had become 
obnoxious to punishment and vengeance, that when all were terrified, when its generals, its magistrates 
and judges, were all in horror and alarm, and did not dare to utter a word on behalf of the wretched 
people; a single old man, invested with the priesthood of God, came and moved the heart of the Monarch 
by his mere aspect and intercourse; and that the favour which he bestowed upon no other of his subjects, 
he granted to this one old man, being actuated by a reverence for God’s laws! For in this very thing, O 
Emperor, that I have been sent hither on this embassy, the city hath done you no small honour; for they 
have thus pronounced the best and the most honourable judgment on you, which is, that you respect the 
priests of God, however insignificant they may be, more than any office placed under your authority! 


17. But at the present time I have come not from these only, but rather from One who is the common Lord 
of angels and men, to address these words to your most merciful and most gentle soul, “if ye forgive men 
their debts, your heavenly Father will forgive you your trespasses.” Remember then that Day when we 
shall all give an account of our actions! Consider that if you have sinned in any respect, you will be able to 
wipe away all offences by this sentence and by this determination, and that without difficulty and without 
toil. Some when they go on an embassy, bring gold, and silver, and other gifts of that kind. But Iam come 
into your royal presence with the sacred laws; and instead of all other gifts, I present these; and I exhort 
you to imitate your Lord, who whilst He is daily insulted by us, unceasingly ministers His blessings to all! 
And do not confound our hopes, nor defeat our promises. For I wish you withal to understand, that if it be 
your resolution to be reconciled, and to restore your former kindness to the city, and to remit this just 
displeasure, I shall go back with great confidence. But if you determine to cast off the city, I shall not only 
never return to it, nor see its soil again, but I shall in future utterly disown it, and enrol myself a member 
of some other city; for God forbid that I should ever belong to that country, which you, the most mild and 
merciful of all men, refuse to admit to peace and reconciliation! 


18. Having said this, and much more to the same effect, he so overcame the Emperor, that the same thing 
occurred which once happened to Joseph. For just as he, when he beheld his brethren, longed to shed 
tears, but restrained his feeling, in order that he might not spoil the part which he was playing; even so 
did the Emperor mentally weep, but did not let it be seen, for the sake of those who were present. He was 
not, however, able to conceal the feeling at the close of the conference; but betrayed himself, though 
against his will. For after this speech was finished, no further words were necessary, but he gave 
utterance to one only sentiment, which did him much more honour than the diadem. And what was that? 
“How, said he, “can it be any thing wonderful or great, that we should remit our anger against those who 
have treated us with indignity; we, who ourselves are but men; when the Lord of the universe, having 
come as He did on earth, and having been made a servant for us, and crucified by those who had 
experienced His kindness, besought the Father on behalf of His crucifiers, saying, “Forgive them, for they 
know not what they do?” What marvel, then, if we also should forgive our fellow-servants! And that these 
words were not a pretence was proved by all that followed. And not the least, that particular circumstance 
which I am now about to mention; for this our priest, when he would have remained there, and celebrated 


the feast together with himself, he urged, though contrary to what he would have wished,—to use all 
speed, and diligence, to present himself to his fellow-citizens. “I know,” said he, “that their souls are still 
agitated; and that there are many relics of the calamity left. Go, give them consolation! If they see the 
helmsman, they will no longer remember the storm that has passed away; but all recollection of these 
sorrowful events will be effaced!” And when the Priest was urgent, entreating him to send his own son, 
he, wishing to give the most satisfactory proof of his having entirely blotted out from his soul every 
wrathful feeling, answered; “Pray that these hindrances may be taken out of the way; that these wars may 
be put an end to; and then I will certainly come myself.” 


19. What could be gentler than such a soul? Let the Gentiles henceforward be ashamed; or rather, instead 
of being ashamed, let them be instructed; and leaving their native error, let them come back to the 
strength of Christianity, having learned what our philosophy is, from the example of the Emperor and of 
the Priest! For our most pious Emperor stayed not at this point; but when the Bishop had left the city, and 
come over the sea, he dispatched thither also certain persons, being most solicitous and painstaking to 
prevent any waste of time lest the city should be thus deprived of half its pleasure, whilst the bishop was 
celebrating the feast beyond its walls. Where is the gracious father that would have so busied himself on 
behalf of those who had insulted him? But I must mention another circumstance that redounds to the 
praise of the just man. For when he had accomplished this, he did not make it his endeavour, as any one 
else might have done, who was fond of glory, to deliver those letters himself, which were to set us free 
from the state of dejection in which we were; but since he was journeying at too slow a rate for this, he 
thought proper to send forward another person in his stead; one among those who were skilled in 
horsemanship, to be the bearer of the good news to the city; lest its sadness should be prolonged by the 
tardiness of his arrival. For the only thing he earnestly coveted was this; not that he might come himself, 
bringing these favourable tidings, so full of all that is delightful, but that our country might as soon as 
possible breathe freely again. 


20. What therefore ye then did, in decking the forum with garlands; lighting lamps, spreading couches of 
green leaves before the shops, and keeping high festival, as if the city had just come into being, this do ye, 
although in another manner, throughout all time;—being crowned, not with flowers, but with virtue;— 
kindling in your souls the light which comes from good works; rejoicing with a spiritual gladness. And let 
us never fail to give God thanks continually for all these things, not only that he hath freed us from these 
calamities, but that he also permitted them to happen; and let us acknowledge his abundant goodness! for 
by both these has He adorned our city. Now all these things according to the prophetic saying, “Declare 
ye to your children; and let your children tell their children; and their children again another generation.” 
So that all who shall be hereafter, even to the consummation, learning this act of God’s lovingkindness 
towards the city, may call us blessed, in having enjoyed such a favour;—may marvel at our Sovereign, who 
raised up the city when it was so grievously falling;—and may themselves be profited, being stimulated to 
piety by means of all which has happened! For the history of what has lately happened to us, will have 
power to profit not only ourselves, if we constantly remember it, but also those who shall come after us. 
All these things then being considered, let us always give thanks to God who loveth man; not merely for 
our deliverance from these fearful evils, but for their being permitted to overtake us,—learning this from 
the divine Scriptures, as well as from the late events that have befallen us; that He ever disposes all 
things for our advantage, with that lovingkindness which is His attribute, which God grant, that we may 
continually enjoy, and so may obtain the kingdom of heaven, in Christ Jesus our Lord; to whom be glory 
and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 
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THE HOMILIES OF ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, ARCHBISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE, ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. 
MATTHEW 


HOMILY I 


It were indeed meet for us not at all to require the aid of the written Word, but to exhibit a life so pure, 
that the grace of the Spirit should be instead of books to our souls, and that as these are inscribed with 
ink, even so should our hearts be with the Spirit. But, since we have utterly put away from us this grace, 
come, let us at any rate embrace the second best course. 


For that the former was better, God hath made manifest, both by His words, and by His doings. Since unto 
Noah, and unto Abraham, and unto his offspring, and unto Job, and unto Moses too, He discoursed not by 
writings, but Himself by Himself, finding their mind pure. But after the whole people of the Hebrews had 
fallen into the very pit of wickedness, then and thereafter was a written word, and tables, and the 
admonition which is given by these. 


And this one may perceive was the case, not of the saints in the Old Testament only, but also of those in 
the New. For neither to the apostles did God give anything in writing, but instead of written words He 
promised that He would give them the grace of the Spirit: for “He,” saith our Lord, “shall bring all things 
to your remembrance.” And that thou mayest learn that this was far better, hear what He saith by the 
Prophet: “I will make a new covenant with you, putting my laws into their mind, and in their heart I will 
write them,” and, “they shall be all taught of God.” And Paul too, pointing out the same superiority, said, 
that they had received a law “not in tables of stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart.” 


But since in process of time they made shipwreck, some with regard to doctrines, others as to life and 
manners, there was again need that they should be put in remembrance by the written word. 


2. Reflect then how great an evil it is for us, who ought to live so purely as not even to need written 
words, but to yield up our hearts, as books, to the Spirit; now that we have lost that honor, and are come 
to have need of these, to fail again in duly employing even this second remedy. For if it be a blame to 
stand in need of written words, and not to have brought down on ourselves the grace of the Spirit; 
consider how heavy the charge of not choosing to profit even after this assistance, but rather treating 
what is written with neglect, as if it were cast forth without purpose, and at random, and so bringing 
down upon ourselves our punishment with increase. 


But that no such effect may ensue, let us give strict heed unto the things that are written; and let us learn 
how the Old Law was given on the one hand, how on the other the New Covenant. 


3. How then was that law given in time past, and when, and where? After the destruction of the 
Egyptians, in the wilderness, on Mount Sinai, when smoke and fire were rising up out of the mountain, a 
trumpet sounding, thunders and lightnings, and Moses entering into the very depth of the cloud. But in 
the new covenant not so,—neither in a wilderness, nor in a mountain, nor with smoke and darkness and 
cloud and tempest; but at the beginning of the day, in a house, while all were sitting together, with great 
quietness, all took place. For to those, being more unreasonable, and hard to guide, there was need of 
outward pomp, as of a wilderness, a mountain, a smoke, a sound of trumpet, and the other like things: but 
they who were of a higher character, and submissive, and who had risen above mere corporeal 
imaginations, Yea, for it was removal of punishment, and remission of sins, and “righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption,” and adoption, and an inheritance of Heaven, and a relationship unto the 
Son of God, which he came declaring unto all; to enemies, to the perverse, to them that were sitting in 
darkness. What then could ever be equal to these good tidings? God on earth, man in Heaven; and all 


became mingled together, angels joined the choirs of men, men had fellowship with the angels, and with 
the other powers above: and one might see the long war brought to an end, and reconciliation made 
between God and our nature, the devil brought to shame, demons in flight, death destroyed, Paradise 
opened, the curse blotted out, sin put out of the way, error driven off, truth returning, the word of 
godliness everywhere sown, and flourishing in its growth, the polity of those above planted on the earth, 
those powers in secure intercourse with us, and on earth angels continually haunting, and hope abundant 
touching things to come. 


Therefore he hath called the history good tidings, forasmuch as all other things surely are words only 
without substance; as, for instance, plenty of wealth, greatness of power, kingdoms, and glories, and 
honors, and whatever other things among men are accounted to be good: but those which are published 
by the fishermen would be legitimately and properly called good tidings: not only as being sure and 
immoveable blessings, and beyond our deserts, but also as being given to us with all facility. 


For not by laboring and sweating, not by fatigue and suffering, but merely as being beloved of God, we 
received what we have received. 


5. And why can it have been, that when there were so many disciples, two write only from among the 
apostles, and two from among their followers? (For one that was a disciple of Paul, and another of Peter, 
together with Matthew and John, wrote the Gospels.) It was because they did nothing for vainglory, but all 
things for use. 


“What then? Was not one evangelist sufficient to tell all?” One indeed was sufficient; but if there be four 
that write, not at the same times, nor in the same places, neither after having met together, and 
conversed one with another, and then they speak all things as it were out of one mouth, this becomes a 
very great demonstration of the truth. 


6. “But the contrary,” it may be said, “hath come to pass, for in many places they are convicted of 
discordance.” Nay, this very thing is a very great evidence of their truth. For if they had agreed in all 
things exactly even to time, and place, and to the very words, none of our enemies would have believed 
but that they had met together, and had written what they wrote by some human compact; because such 
entire agreement as this cometh not of simplicity. But now even that discordance which seems to exist in 
little matters delivers them from all suspicion, and speaks clearly in behalf of the character of the writers. 


But if there be anything touching times or places, which they have related differently, this nothing injures 
the truth of what they have said. And these things too, so far as God shall enable us, we will endeavor, as 
we proceed, to point out; requiring you, together with what we have mentioned, to observe, that in the 
chief heads, those which constitute our life and furnish out our doctrine, nowhere is any of them found to 
have disagreed, no not ever so little. 


But what are these points? Such as follow: That God became man, that He wrought miracles, that He was 
crucified, that He was buried, that He rose again, that He ascended, that He will judge, that He hath 
given commandments tending to salvation, that He hath brought in a law not contrary to the Old 
Testament, that He is a Son, that He is only-begotten, that He is a true Son, that He is of the same 
substance with the Father, and as many things as are like these; for touching these we shall find that 
there is in them a full agreement. 


And if amongst the miracles they have not all of them mentioned all, but one these, the other those, let 
not this trouble thee. For if on the one hand one had spoken of all, the number of the rest would have 
been superfluous; and if again all had written fresh things, and different one from another, the proof of 
their agreement would not have been manifest. For this cause they have both treated of many in common, 
and each of them hath also received and declared something of his own; that, on the one hand, he might 
not seem superfluous, and cast on the heap to no purpose; on the other, he might make our test of the 
truth of their affirmations perfect. 


7. Now Luke tells us also the cause wherefore he proceeds to write: “that thou mayest hold,” saith he, 
“the certainty of the words wherein thou hast been instructed;” that is, that being continually reminded 
thou mayest hold to the certainty, and abide in certainty. 


But as to John, he hath himself kept silence touching the cause; yet, (as a tradition saith, which hath come 
down to us from the first, even from the Fathers,) neither did he come to write without purpose; but 
forasmuch as it had been the care of the three to dwell upon the account of the dispensation, and the 
doctrines of the Godhead were near being left in silence, he, moved by Christ, then and not till then set 
himself to compose his Gospel. And this is manifest both from the history itself, and from the opening of 
his Gospel. For he doth not begin like the rest from beneath, but from above, from the same point, at 
which he was aiming, and it was with a view to this that he composed the whole book. And not in the 
beginning only, but throughout all the Gospel, he is more lofty than the rest. 


Of Matthew again it is said, that when those who from amongst the Jews had believed came to him, and 
besought him to leave to them in writing those same things, which he had spoken to them by word, he 


also composed his Gospel in the language of the Hebrews. And Mark too, in Egypt, is said to have done 
this self-same thing at the entreaty of the disciples. 


For this cause then Matthew, as writing to Hebrews, sought to shew nothing more, than that He was from 
Abraham, and David; but Luke, as discoursing to all in general, traces up the account higher, going on 
even to Adam. And the one begins with His generation, because nothing was so soothing to the Jew as to 
be told that Christ was the offspring of Abraham and David: the other doth not so, but mentions many 
other things, and then proceeds to the genealogy. 


8. But the harmony between them we will establish, both by the whole world, which hath received their 
statements, and by the very enemies of the truth. For many sects have had birth, since their time, holding 
opinions opposed to their words; whereof some have received all that they have said, while some have cut 
off from the rest certain portions of their statements, and so retain them for themselves. But if there were 
any hostility in their statements, neither would the sects, who maintain the contrary part, have received 
all, but only so much as seemed to harmonize with themselves; nor would those, which have parted off a 
portion, be utterly refuted by that portion; so that the very fragments cannot be hid, but declare aloud 
their connexion with the whole body. And like as if thou shouldest take any part from the side of an 
animal, even in that part thou wouldest find all the things out of which the whole is composed;—nerves 
and veins, bones, arteries, and blood, and a sample, as one might say, of the whole lump;—so likewise with 
regard to the Scriptures; in each portion of what is there stated, one may see the connexion with the 
whole clearly appearing. Whereas, if they were in discord, neither could this have been pointed out, and 
the doctrine itself had long since been brought to nought: “for every kingdom,” saith He, “divided against 
itself shall not stand.” But now even in this shines forth the might of the Spirit, namely, in that it prevailed 
on these men, engaged as they were in those things which are more necessary and very urgent, to take no 
hurt at all from these little matters. 


Now, where each one was abiding, when he wrote, it is not right for us to affirm very positively. 


But that they are not opposed to each other, this we will endeavor to prove, throughout the whole work. 
And thou, in accusing them of disagreement, art doing just the same as if thou wert to insist upon their 
using the same words and forms of speech. 


9. And I do not yet say, that those likewise who glory greatly in rhetoric and philosophy, having many of 
them written many books touching the same matters, have not merely expressed themselves differently, 
but have even spoken in opposition to one another (for it is one thing to speak differently and another to 
speak at variance); none of these things do I say. Far be it from me to frame our defense from the frenzy of 
those men, neither am I willing out of falsehood to make recommendations for the truth. 


But this I would be glad to inquire: how were the differing accounts believed? how did they prevail? how 
was it that, while saying opposite things, they were admired, were believed, were celebrated everywhere 
in the world? 


And yet the witnesses of what they said were many, and many too were the adversaries and enemies 
thereof. For they did not write these things in one corner and bury them, but everywhere, by sea and by 
land, they unfolded them in the ears of all, and these things were read in the presence of enemies, even as 
they are now, and none of the things which they said offended any one. And very naturally, for it was a 
divine power that pervaded all, and made it to prosper with all men. 


10. For if it had not been so, how could the publican, and the fisherman, and the unlearned, have attained 
to such philosophy? For things, which they that are without have never been able to imagine, no not ina 
dream, are by these men with great certainty both published and made convincing, and not in their lives 
only, but even after death: neither to two men, nor twenty men, nor an hundred, nor a thousand, nor ten 
thousand, but to cities, nations, and people, both to land and sea, in the land both of Greeks and 
barbarians, both inhabited and desert; and all concerning things far beyond our nature. For leaving the 
earth, all their discourse is concerning the things in heaven, while they bring in unto us another principle 
of life, another manner of living: both wealth and poverty, freedom and slavery, life and death, our world 
and our polity, all changed. 


Not like Plato, who composed that ridiculous Republic, or Zeno, or if there be any one else that hath 
written a polity, or hath framed laws. For indeed, touching all these, it hath been made manifest by 
themselves, that an evil spirit, and some cruel demon at war with our race, a foe to modesty, and an 
enemy to good order, oversetting all things, hath made his voice be heard in their soul. When, for 
example, they make their women common to all, and stripping virgins naked in the Palaestra, bring them 
into the gaze of men; and when they establish secret marriages, mingling all things together and 
confounding them, and overturning the limits of nature, what else is there to say? For that these their 
sayings are all inventions of devils, and contrary to nature, even nature herself would testify, not 
tolerating what we have mentioned; and this, though they write not amidst persecutions, nor dangers, nor 
fightings, but in all security and freedom, and deck it out with many ornaments from many sources. But 
these doctrines of the fishermen, chased as they were, scourged and in jeopardy, both learned and 
unlearned, both bond and free, both kings and private soldiers, both barbarians and Greeks, have 


received with all good will. 


11. And thou canst not say, that it was because these things were trifling and low, that they were easily to 
be received by all men: nay, for these doctrines are far higher than those. For as to virginity, they never 
imagined even the name thereof so much as in a dream, nor yet of voluntary poverty, nor of fasting, nor of 
any other of those things that are high. 


But they that are of our part not only exterminate lust, they chastise not only the act, but even an 
unchaste look, and insulting language, and disorderly laughter, and dress, and gait, and clamor, and they 
carry on their exactness even to the smallest things, and have filled the whole earth with the plant of 
virginity. And touching God too, and the things in heaven, they persuade men to be wise with such 
knowledge as no one of those hath at any time been able so much as to conceive in his mind. For how 
could they, who made for gods images of beasts, and of monsters that crawl on the earth, and of other 
things still more vile? 


Yet these high doctrines were both accepted and believed, and they flourish every day and increase; but 
the others have passed away, and perished, having disappeared more easily than spiders’ webs. 


And very naturally, for they were demons that published these things; wherefore besides their 
uncleanness, their obscurity is great, and the labor they require greater. For what could be more 
ridiculous than that “republic,” in which, besides what I have mentioned, the philosopher, when he hath 
spent lines without number, that he may be able to shew what justice is, hath over and above this prolixity 
filled his discourse with much indistinctness? This, even if it did contain anything profitable, must needs 
be very useless for the life of man. For if the husbandman and the smith, the builder and the pilot, and 
every one who subsists by the labor of his hands, is to leave his trade, and his honest toils, and is to spend 
such and such a number of years in order to learn what justice is; before he has learnt he will often times 
be absolutely destroyed by hunger, and perish because of this justice, not having learnt anything else 
useful to be known, and having ended his life by a cruel death. 


12. But our lessons are not such; rather Christ hath taught us what is just, and what is seemly, and what is 
expedient, and all virtue in general, comprising it in few and plain words: at one time saying that, “on two 
commandments hang the Law and the Prophets;” that is to say, on the love of God and on the love of our 
neighbor: at another time, “Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them; for this is 
the Law and the Prophets.” 


And these things even to a laborer, and to a servant, and to a widow woman, and to a very child, and to 
him that appeareth to be exceedingly slow of understanding, are all plain to comprehend and easy to 
learn. For the lessons of the truth are like this; and the actual result bears witness thereto. All at least 
have learned what things they are to do, and not learned only, but been emulous also of them; and not in 
the cities alone nor in the midst of the market places, but also in the summits of the mountains. 


Yea, for there wilt thou see true wisdom abounding, and choirs of angels shining forth in a human body, 
and the commonwealth of Heaven manifested here on earth. For a commonwealth did these fishermen too 
write for us, not with commands that it should be embraced from childhood, like those others, nor making 
it a law that the virtuous man must be so many years old, but addressing their discourse generally to 
every age. For those lessons are children’s toys, but these are the truth of things. 


And as a place for this their commonwealth they have assigned Heaven, and God they have brought in as 
the framer thereof, and as lawgiver of the statutes there set; as indeed was their duty. And the rewards in 
their commonwealth are not leaves of bay nor olive, nor an allowance of meat in the public hall, nor 
statues of brass, these cold and ordinary things, but a life which hath no end, and to become children of 
God, to join the angels’ choir, and to stand by the royal throne, and to be always with Christ. And the 
popular guides of this commonwealth are publicans, and fishermen, and tent-makers, not such as have 
lived for a short time, but such as are now living for ever. Therefore even after their death they may 
possibly do the greatest good to the governed. 


This republic is at war not with men, but with devils, and those incorporeal powers. Wherefore also their 
captain is no one of men, nor of angels, but God Himself. And the armor too of these warriors suits the 
nature of the warfare, for it is not formed of hides and steel, but of truth and of righteousness, and faith, 
and all true love of wisdom. 


13. Since then the aforesaid republic is both the subject on which this book was written, and it is now 
proposed for us to speak thereof, let us give careful heed to Matthew, discoursing plainly concerning this: 
for what he saith is not his own, but all Christ’s, who hath made the laws of this city. Let us give heed, I 
say, that we may be capable of enrolment therein, and of shining forth among those that have already 
become citizens thereof, and are awaiting those incorruptible crowns. To many, however, this discourse 
seems to be easy, while the prophetic writings are difficult. But this again is the view of men who know 
not the depth of the thoughts laid up therein. Wherefore I entreat you to follow us with much diligence, so 
as to enter into the very ocean of the things written, with Christ for our guide at this our entering in. 


But in order that the word may be the more easy to learn, we pray and entreat you, as we have done also 
with respect to the other Scriptures, to take up beforehand that portion of the Scripture which we may be 
going to explain, that your reading may prepare the way for your understanding (as also was the case 
with the eunuch ), and so may greatly facilitate our task. 


14. And this because the questions are many and frequent. See, for instance, at once in the beginning of 
his Gospel, how many difficulties might be raised one after the other. As first, wherefore the genealogy of 
Joseph is traced, who was not father of Christ. Secondly, whence may it be made manifest that He derives 
His origin from David, while the forefathers of Mary, who bare Him, are not known, for the Virgin’s 
genealogy is not traced? Thirdly, on what account Joseph’s genealogy is traced, when he had nothing to do 
with the birth; while with regard to the Virgin, who was the very mother, it is not shown of what fathers, 
or grandfathers, or ancestors, she is sprung. 


And along with these things, this is also worth inquiry, wherefore it can be, that, when tracing the 
genealogy through the men, he hath mentioned women also; and why since he determined upon doing 
this, he yet did not mention them all, but passing over the more eminent, such as Sarah, Rebecca, and as 
many as are like them, he hath brought forward only them that are famed for some bad thing; as, for 
instance, if any was a harlot, or an adulteress, or a mother by an unlawful marriage, if any was a stranger 
or barbarian. For he hath made mention of the wife of Uriah, and of Thamar, and of Rahab, and of Ruth, of 
whom one was of a strange race, another an harlot, another was defiled by her near kinsman, and with 
him not in the form of marriage, but by a stolen intercourse, when she had put on herself the mask of an 
harlot; and touching the wife of Uriah no one is ignorant, by reason of the notoriety of the crime. And yet 
the evangelist hath passed by all the rest, and inserted in the genealogy these alone. Whereas, if women 
were to be mentioned, all ought to be so; if not all but some, then those famed in the way of virtue, not for 
evil deeds. 


See you how much care is required of us straightway in the first beginning? and yet the beginning seems 
to be plainer than the rest; to many perhaps even superfluous, as being a mere numbering of names. 


After this, another point again is worth inquiry; wherefore he hath omitted three kings. For if, because 
they were exceeding ungodly, he therefore passed by their names in silence, neither should he have 
mentioned the others, that were like them. 


And this again is another question; why, after having spoken of fourteen generations, he hath not in the 
third division maintained the number. 


And wherefore Luke hath made mention of other names, and not only not all of them the same, but also 
many more of them, while Matthew hath both fewer and different, though he too hath ended with Joseph, 
with whom Luke likewise concluded. 


Ye see how much wakeful attention is needed on our part, not only for explanation, but even that we may 
learn what things we have to explain. For neither is this a little matter, to be able to find out the 
difficulties; there being also this other hard point, how Elizabeth, who was of the Levitical tribe, was 
kinswoman to Mary. 


15. But that we may not overload your memory, by stringing many things together, here let us stay our 
discourse for a time. For it is enough for you in order that ye be thoroughly roused, that you learn the 
questions only. But if ye long for their solution also, this again depends on yourselves, before we speak. 
For if I see you thoroughly awakened, and longing to learn, I will endeavor to add the solution also; but if 
gaping and not attending, I will conceal both the difficulties, and their solution, in obedience to a divine 
law. For, saith He, “Give not the holy things to the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest they 
trample them under their feet.” 


But who is he that tramples them under foot? He that doth not account these things precious, and 
venerable. And who, it may be asked, is so wretched as not to esteem these things venerable, and more 
precious than all? He who doth not bestow on them so much leisure as on the harlot women in the 
theatres of Satan. For there the multitude pass the whole day, and give up not a few of their domestic 
concerns for the sake of this unseasonable employment, and they retain with exactness whatever they 
have heard, and this though it be to the injury of their souls, that they keep it. But here, where God is 
speaking, they will not bear to tarry even a little time. 


Therefore, let me warn you, we have nothing in common with Heaven, but our citizenship goes no further 
than words. And yet because of this, God hath threatened even hell, not in order to cast us therein, but 
that He might persuade us to flee this grievous tyranny. But we do the opposite, and run each day the way 
that leads thither, and while God is commanding us not only to hear, but also to do what He saith, we do 
not submit so much as to hearken. 


When then, I pray thee, are we to do what is commanded, and to put our hand to the works, if we do not 
endure so much as to hear the words that relate to them, but are impatient and restless about the time we 
stay here, although it be exceedingly short? 


16. And besides, when we are talking of indifferent matters, if we see those that are in company do not 
attend, we call what they do an insult; but do we consider that we are provoking God, if, while He is 
discoursing of such things as these, we despise what is said, and look another way? 


Why, he that is grown old, and hath travelled over much country, reports to us with all exactness the 
number of stadia, and the situations of cities, their plans, and their harbors and markets; but we ourselves 
know not even how far we are from the city that is in Heaven. For surely we should have endeavored to 
shorten the space, had we known the distance. That city being not only as far from us as Heaven is from 
the earth, but even much farther, if we be negligent; like as, on the other hand, if we do our best, even in 
one instant we shall come to the gates thereof. For not by local space, but by moral disposition, are these 
distances defined. 


But thou knowest exactly the affairs of the world, as well new as old, and such too as are quite ancient; 
thou canst number the princes under whom thou hast served in time past, and the ruler of the games, and 
them that gained the prize, and the leaders of armies, matters that are of no concern to thee; but who 
hath become ruler in this city, the first or the second or the third, and for how long, each of them; and 
what each hath accomplished, and brought to pass, thou hast not imagined even as in a dream. And the 
laws that are set in this city thou wilt not endure to hear, nor attend to them, even when others tell thee of 
them. How then, I pray thee, dost thou expect to obtain the blessings that are promised, when thou dost 
not even attend to what is said? 


17. But though never before, now, at any rate, let us do this. Yea, for we are on the point of entering into a 
city (if God permit) of gold, and more precious than any gold. 


Let us then mark her foundations, her gates consisting of sapphires and pearls; for indeed we have in 
Matthew an excellent guide. For through his gate we shall now enter in, and much diligence is required 
on our part. For should He see any one not attentive, He casts him out of the city. 


Yes, for the city is most kingly and glorious; not as the cities with us, divided into a market-place, and the 
royal courts; for there all is the court of the King. Let us open therefore the gates of our mind, let us open 
our ears, and with great trembling, when on the point of setting foot on the threshold, let us worship the 
King that is therein. For indeed the first approach hath power straightway to confound the beholder. 


For the present we find the gates closed; but when we see them thrown open (for this is the solution of 
the difficulties), then we shall perceive the greatness of the splendor within. For there also, leading thee 
with the eyes of the Spirit, is one who offers to show thee all, even this Publican; where the King sitteth, 
and who of His host stand by Him; where are the angels, where the archangels; and what place is set 
apart for the new citizens in this city, and what kind of way it is that leads thither, and what manner of 
portion they have received, who first were citizens therein, and those next after them, and such as 
followed these. And how many are the orders of these tribes, how many those of the senate, how many the 
distinctions of dignity. 


Let us not therefore with noise or tumult enter in, but with a mystical silence. 


For if in a theatre, when a great silence hath been made, then the letters of the king are read, much more 
in this city must all be composed, and stand with soul and ear erect. For it is not the letters of any earthly 
master, but of the Lord of angels, which are on the point of being read. 


If we would order ourselves on this wise, the grace itself of the Spirit will lead us in great perfection, and 
we Shall arrive at the very royal throne, and attain to all the good things, by the grace and love towards 
man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might, together with the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
now and always, even for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY II 


MATT. I. 1 


“The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the Son of David, the Son of Abraham.” 


Do ye indeed remember the charge, which we lately made you, entreating you to hearken unto all the 
things that are said with all silence, and mystical quietness? For we are to-day to set foot within the holy 
vestibule, wherefore I have also put you in mind of the charge. 


Since, if the Jews, when they were to approach “a mountain that burned, and fire, and blackness, and 
darkness, and tempest;”—or rather when they were not so much as to approach, but both to see and to 
hear these things from afar;—were commanded for three days before to abstain from their wives, and to 
wash their garments, and were in trembling and fear, both themselves and Moses with them; much more 
we, when we are to hearken to such words, and are not to stand far from a smoking mountain, but to 
enter into Heaven itself, ought to show forth a greater self-denial; not washing our garments, but wiping 
clean the robe of our soul, and ridding ourselves of all mixture with worldly things. For it is not blackness 


that ye shall see, nor smoke, nor tempest, but the King Himself sitting on the throne of that unspeakable 
glory, and angels, and archangels standing by Him, and the tribes of the saints, with those interminable 
myriads. 


For such is the city of God, having “the Church of the first-born, the spirits of the just, the general 
assembly of the angels, the blood of sprinkling,” whereby all are knit into one, and Heaven hath received 
the things of earth, and earth the things of Heaven, and that peace hath come which was of old longed for 
both by angels and by saints. 


Herein standeth the trophy of the cross, glorious, and conspicuous, the spoils won by Christ, the first- 
fruits of our nature, the booty of our King; all these, I say, we shall out of the Gospels know perfectly. If 
thou follow in becoming quietness, we shall be able to lead thee about everywhere, and to show where 
death is set forth crucified, and where sin is hanged up, and where are the many and wondrous offerings 
from this war, from this battle. 


Thou shalt see likewise the tyrant here bound, and the multitude of the captives following, and the citadel 
from which that unholy demon overran all things in time past. Thou wilt see the hiding places, and the 
dens of the robber, broken up now, and laid open, for even there also was our King present. 


But be not thou weary, beloved, for if any one were describing a visible war, and trophies, and victories, 
wouldest thou feel no satiety at all; nay, thou wouldest not prefer either drink or meat to this history. But 
if that kind of narrative be welcome, much more this. For consider what a thing it is to hear, how on the 
one side God from Heaven, arising “out of the royal thrones, leaped down “ unto the earth, and even unto 
hell itself, and stood in the battle array; and how the devil on the other hand set himself in array against 
Him; or rather not against God unveiled, but God hidden in man’s nature. 


And what is marvellous, thou wilt see death destroyed by death, and curse extinguished by curse, and the 
dominion of the devil put down by those very things whereby he did prevail. Let us therefore rouse 
ourselves thoroughly, and let us not sleep, for lo, I see the gates opening to us; but let us enter in with all 
seemly order, and with trembling, setting foot straightway within the vestibule itself. 


2. But what is this vestibule? “The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, Son of David, Son of Abraham.” 


“What sayest thou? Didst thou not promise to discourse of the Only-begotten Son of God, and dost thou 
make mention of David, a man born after a thousand generations, and say that he is both father and 
ancestor?” Stay, seek not to learn all at once, but gently and by little and little. Why, it is in the vestibule 
that thou art standing, by the very porch; why then dost thou hasten towards the inner shrine? As yet thou 
hast not well marked all without. For neither for a while do I declare unto thee that other generation: or 
rather not even this which cometh after, for it is unutterable, and unspeakable. And before me the Prophet 
Esaias hath told thee this; where when proclaiming His passion, and His great care for the world, and 
admiring who He was, and what He became, and whither He descended, he cried out loud and clear, 
saying thus, “Who shall declare His generation?” 


It is not then of that we are now to speak, but of this beneath, this which took place on earth, which was 
amongst ten thousand witnesses. And concerning this again we will relate in such wise as it may be 
possible for us, having received the grace of the Spirit. For not even this may any one set forth altogether 
plainly, forasmuch as this too is most awful. Think not, therefore, it is of small things thou art hearing, 
when thou hearest of this birth, but rouse up thy mind, and straightway tremble, being told that God hath 
come upon earth. For so marvellous was this, and beyond expectation, that because of these things the 
very angels formed a choir, and in behalf of the world offered up their praise for them, and the prophets 
from the first were amazed at this, that “He was seen upon earth, and conversed with men .” Yea, for it is 
far beyond all thought to hear that God the Unspeakable, the Unutterable, the Incomprehensible, and He 
that is equal to the Father, hath passed through a virgin’s womb, and hath vouchsafed to be born of a 
woman, and to have Abraham and David for forefathers. But why do I say Abraham and David? For what is 
even more amazing, there are those women, whom we have lately mentioned. 


3. Hearing these things, arise, and surmise nothing low: but even because of this very thing most of all 
shouldest thou marvel, that being Son of the Unoriginate God, and His true Son, He suffered Himself to 
be called also Son of David, that He might make thee Son of God. He suffered a slave to be father to Him, 
that He might make the Lord Father to thee a slave. 


Seest thou at once from the beginning of what nature are the Gospels? If thou doubt concerning the 
things that pertain to thee, from what belongs to Him believe these also. For it is far more difficult, 
judging by human reason, for God to become man, than for a man to be declared a Son of God. When 
therefore thou art told that the Son of God is Son of David and of Abraham, doubt not any more that thou 
too, the son of Adam, shall be son of God. For not at random, nor in vain did He abase Himself so greatly, 
only He was minded to exalt us. Thus He was born after the flesh, that thou mightest be born after the 
Spirit; He was born of a woman, that thou mightest cease to be the son of a woman. 


Wherefore the birth was twofold, both made like unto us, and also surpassing ours. For to be born of a 


woman indeed was our lot, but “to be born not of blood, nor of the will of flesh, nor of man,” but of the 
Holy Ghost, was to proclaim beforehand the birth surpassing us, the birth to come, which He was about 
freely to give us of the Spirit. And everything else too was like this. Thus His baptism also was of the same 
kind, for it partook of the old, and it partook also of the new. To be baptized by the prophet marked the 
old, but the coming down of the Spirit shadowed out the new. And like as though any one were to place 
himself in the space between any two persons that were standing apart, and stretching forth both his 
hands were to lay hold on either side, and tie them together; even so hath He done, joining the old 
covenant with the new, God’s nature with man’s, the things that are His with ours. 


Seest thou the flashing brightness of the city, with how great a splendor it hath dazzled thee from the very 
beginning? how it hath straightway shown the King in thine own form; as though in a camp? For neither 
there doth the king always appear bearing his proper dignity, but laying aside the purple and the diadem, 
he often disguises himself in the garb of a common soldier. But there it is, lest by being known he should 
draw the enemy upon himself; but here on the contrary, lest, if He were known, He should cause the 
enemy to fly from the conflict with Him, and lest He should confound all His own people: for His purpose 
was to save, not to dismay. 


4. For this reason he hath also straightway called Him by this title, naming Him Jesus. For this name, 
Jesus, is not Greek, but in the Hebrew language it is thus called Jesus; which is, when interpreted into the 
Greek tongue, “A Saviour.” And He is called a Saviour, from His saving His people. 


Seest thou how he hath given wings to the hearer, at once speaking things familiar, and at the same time 
by these indicating to us things beyond all hope? I mean that both these names were well known to the 
Jews. For, because the things that were to happen were beyond expectation, the types even of the names 
went before, in order that from the very first all the unsettling power of novelty might be taken away. 
Thus he is called Jesus, who after Moses brought the people into the land of promise. Hast thou seen the 
type? Behold the truth. That led into the land of promise, this into heaven, and to the good things in the 
heavens; that, after Moses was dead, this after the law had ceased; that as a leader, this as a King. 


However, lest having heard the word Jesus, thou shouldest by reason of the identity of the name be 
perplexed, he hath added, “Jesus Christ, Son of David.” But that other was not of David, but of another 
tribe. 


5. But wherefore doth he call it a “book of the generation of Jesus Christ,” while yet this book hath not the 
birth only, but the whole dispensation? Because this is the sum of the whole dispensation, and is made an 
origin and root of all our blessings. As then Moses calleth it the book of heaven and earth, although he 
hath not discoursed of heaven and earth only, but also of all things that are in the midst thereof; so also 
this man hath named his book from that which is the sum of all the great things done. For that which 
teems with astonishment, and is beyond hope and all expectation, is that God should become man. But 
this having come to pass, all afterwards follows in reasonable consequence. 


6. But wherefore did he not say, “the Son of Abraham,” and then “the Son of David?” It is not, as some 
suppose, that he means to proceed upward from the lower point, since then he would have done the same 
as Luke, but now he doth the contrary. Why then hath he made mention of David? The man was in the 
mouths of all, both from his distinction, and from the time, for he had not been so very long since dead, 
like Abraham. And though God made promises to both, yet the one, as old, was passed over in silence, 
while the other, as fresh and recent, was repeated of all. Themselves, for instance, say, “Doth not Christ 
come of the seed of David, and out of Bethlehem, the town where David was?” And no man called Him Son 
of Abraham, but all Son of David; and that because this last was more in the recollection of all, both on 
account of the time, as I have already said, and because of his royalty. On this principle again all the kings 
whom they had in honor after his time were named from him, both by the people themselves and by God. 
For both Ezekiel and other prophets besides speak of David as coming and rising again; not meaning him 
that was dead, but them who were emulating his virtue. And to Hezekiah He saith, “I will defend this city, 
for mine own sake and for my servant David’s sake.” And to Solomon too He said, that for David’s sake He 
rent not the kingdom during his lifetime. For great was the glory of the man, both with God and with men. 


On account of this he makes the beginning at once from him who was more known, and then runs up to 
his father; accounting it superfluous, as far as regards the Jews, to carry the genealogy higher up. For 
these were principally the persons held in admiration; the one as a prophet and a king, the other as a 
patriarch and a prophet. 


7. “But whence is it manifest that He is of David?” one may say. For if He was not sprung of a man, but 
from a woman only, and the Virgin hath not her genealogy traced, how shall we know that He was of 
David’s race? Thus, there are two things inquired; both why His mother’s genealogy is not recited, and 
wherefore it can be that Joseph is mentioned by them, who hath no part in the birth: since the latter 
seems to be superfluous, and the former a defect. 


Of which then is it necessary to speak first? How the Virgin is of David. How then shall we know that she 
is of David? Hearken unto God, telling Gabriel to go unto “a virgin betrothed to a man (whose name was 
Joseph), of the house and lineage of David.” What now wouldest thou have plainer than this, when thou 


hast heard that the Virgin was of the house and lineage of David? 


Hence it is evident that Joseph also was of the same. Yes, for there was a law, which bade that it should 
not be lawful to take a wife from any other stock, but from the same tribe. And the patriarch Jacob also 
foretold that He should arise out of the tribe of Judah, saying on this wise: “there shall not fail a ruler out 
of Judah, nor a governor out of his loins, until He come for whom it is appointed, and He is the expectation 
of the Gentiles.” 


“Well; this prophecy doth indeed make it clear that He was of the tribe of Judah, but not also that He was 
of the family of David. Was there then in the tribe of Judah one family only, even that of David, or were 
there not also many others? And might it not happen for one to be of the tribe of Judah, but not also of the 
family of David?” 


Nay, lest thou shouldest say this, the evangelist hath removed this suspicion of thine, by saying, that He 
was “of the house and lineage of David.” 


And if thou wish to learn this from another reason besides, neither shall we be at a loss for another proof. 
For not only was it not allowed to take a wife out of another tribe, but not even from another lineage, that 
is, from another kindred. So that if either we connect with the Virgin the words, “of the house and lineage 
of David,” what hath been said stands good; or if with Joseph, by that fact this also is proved. For if Joseph 
was of the house and lineage of David, he would not have taken his wife from another than that whence he 
himself was sprung. 


“What then,” one may say, “if he transgressed the law?” Why, for this cause he hath by anticipation 
testified that Joseph was righteous, on purpose that thou mightest not say this, but having been told his 
virtue, mightest be sure also that he would not have transgressed the law. For he who was so benevolent, 
and free from passion, as not to wish, even when urged by suspicion, to attempt inflicting punishment on 
the Virgin, how should he have transgressed the law for lust? he that showed wisdom and self-restraint 
beyond the law (for to put her away, and that privily, was to act with self-restraint beyond the law), how 
should he have done anything contrary to the law; and this when there was no cause to urge him? 


8. Now that the Virgin was of the race of David is indeed from these things evident; but wherefore he gave 
not her genealogy, but Joseph’s, requires explanation. For what cause was it then? It was not the law 
among the Jews that the genealogy of women should be traced. In order then that he might keep the 
custom, and not seem to be making alterations from the beginning, and yet might make the Virgin known 
to us, for this cause he hath passed over her ancestors in silence, and traced the genealogy of Joseph. For 
if he had done this with respect to the Virgin, he would have seemed to be introducing novelties; and if he 
had passed over Joseph in silence, we should not have known the Virgin’s forefathers. In order therefore 
that we might learn, touching Mary, who she was, and of what origin, and that the laws might remain 
undisturbed, he hath traced the genealogy of her espoused husband, and shown him to be of the house of 
David. For when this hath been clearly proved, that other fact is demonstrated with it, namely, that the 
Virgin likewise is sprung from thence, by reason that this righteous man, even as I have already said, 
would not have endured to take a wife from another race. 


There is also another reason, which one might mention, of a more mystical nature, because of which the 
Virgin’s forefathers were passed over in silence; but this it were not seasonable now to declare, because 
so much has been already said. 


9. Wherefore let us stay at this point our discourse concerning the questions, and in the meanwhile let us 
retain with accuracy what hath been revealed to us; as, for instance, why he mentioned David first; 
wherefore he called the book, “a book of the generation;” on what account he said, “of Jesus Christ;” how 
the birth is common and not common; whence it was that Mary was shown to be from David; and 
wherefore Joseph’s genealogy is traced, while her ancestors are passed over in silence. 


For if ye retain these things, ye will the more encourage us with respect to what is to come; but if ye 
reject and cast them from your mind, we shall be the more backward as to the rest. Just as no 
husbandman would care to pay attention to a soil which had destroyed the former seed. 


Wherefore I entreat you to revolve these things. For from taking thought concerning such matters, there 
springs in the soul some great good, tending unto salvation. For by these meditations we shall be able to 
please God Himself; and our mouths will be pure from insults, and filthy talking, and reviling, while they 
are exercising themselves in spiritual sayings; and we shall be formidable to the devils, while arming our 
tongue with such words; and we shall draw unto ourselves God’s grace the more, and it will render our 
eye more piercing. For indeed both eyes and mouth and hearing He set in us to this intent, that all our 
members may serve Him, that we may speak His words, and do His deeds, that we may sing unto Him 
continual hymns, that we may offer up sacrifices of thanksgiving, and by these may thoroughly purify our 
consciences. 


For as a body will be more in health when enjoying the benefits of a pure air, even so will a soul be more 
endued with practical wisdom when nourished in such exercises as these. Seest thou not even the eyes of 


the body, that when they abide in smoke they are always weeping; but when they are in clear air, andina 
meadow, and in fountains and gardens, they become more quicksighted and more healthy? Like this is the 
soul’s eye also, for should it feed in the meadow of spiritual oracles, it will be clear and piercing, and 
quick of sight; but should it depart into the smoke of the things of this life, it will weep without end, and 
wail both now and hereafter. For indeed the things of this life are like smoke. On this account also one 
hath said, “My days have failed like smoke.” He indeed was referring to their shortness of duration, and to 
their unsubstantial nature, but I would say that we should take what is said, not in this sense alone, but 
also as to their turbid character. 


For nothing doth so hurt and dim the eye of the soul as the crowd of worldly anxieties and the swarm of 
desires. For these are the wood that feedeth this smoke. And as fire, when it lays hold of any damp and 
saturated fuel, kindles much smoke; so likewise this desire, so vehement and burning, when it lays hold of 
a soul that is (so to speak) damp and dissolute, produces also in its way abundance of smoke. For this 
cause there is need of the dew of the Spirit, and of that air, that it may extinguish the fire, and scatter the 
smoke, and give wings to our thoughts. For it cannot, it cannot be that one weighed down with so great 
evils should soar up to heaven; it is well if being without impediment we can cleave our way thither; or 
rather it is not possible even so, unless we obtain the wing of the Spirit. 


Now if there be need both of an unencum bered mind, and of spiritual grace, that we may mount up to 
that height; what if there be none of these things, but we draw to ourselves whatever is opposite to them, 
even a Ssatanical weight? how shall we be able to soar upwards, when dragged down by so great a load? 
For indeed, should any one attempt to weigh our words as it were in just balances; in ten thousand talents 
of worldly talk he will scarcely find an hundred pence of spiritual words, or rather, I should say, not even 
ten farthings. Is it not then a disgrace, and an extreme mockery, that if we have a servant, we make use of 
him for the most part in things necessary, but being possessed of a tongue, we do not deal with our 
member so well even as with a slave, but on the contrary make use of it for things unprofitable, and mere 
makeweights? And would it were only for makeweights: but now it is for what are contrary and hurtful 
and in no respect advantageous to us. For if the things that we spoke were profitable to us, they would 
assuredly be also pleasing to God. But as it is, whatever the devil may suggest, we speak it all, now 
laughing, and now speaking wittily; now cursing and insulting, and now swearing, lying, and taking false 
oaths; now murmuring, and now making vain babblings, and talking trifles more than old wives; uttering 
all things that are of no concern to us. 


For, tell me, who of you that stand here, if he were required, could repeat one Psalm, or any other portion 
of the divine Scriptures? There is not one. 


And it is not this only that is the grievous thing, but that while ye are become so backward with respect to 
things spiritual, yet in regard of what belongs to Satan ye are more vehement than fire. Thus should any 
one be minded to ask of you songs of devils and impure effeminate melodies, he will find many that know 
these perfectly, and repeat them with much pleasure. 


10. But what is the answer to these charges? “I am not,” you will say, “one of the monks, but I have both a 
wife and children, and the care of a household.” Why, this is what hath ruined all, your supposing that the 
reading of the divine Scriptures appertains to those only, when ye need it much more than they. For they 
that dwell in the world, and each day receive wounds, these have most need of medicines. So that it is far 
worse than not reading, to account the thing even “superfluous:” for these are the words of diabolical 
invention. Hear ye not Paul saying, “that all these things are written for our admonition”? 


And thou, if thou hadst to take up a Gospel, wouldest not choose to do so with hands unwashed; but the 
things that are laid up within it, dost thou not think to be highly necessary? It is because of this, that all 
things are turned upside down. 


For if thou wouldest learn how great is the profit of the Scriptures, examine thyself, what thou becomest 
by hearing Psalms, and what by listening to a song of Satan; and how thou art disposed when staying in a 
Church, and how when sitting in a theatre; and thou wilt see that great is the difference between this soul 
and that, although both be one. Therefore Paul said, “Evil communications corrupt good manners.” For 
this cause we have need continually of those songs, which serve as charms from the Spirit. Yes, for this it 
is whereby we excel the irrational creatures, since with respect to all other things, we are even 
exceedingly inferior to them. 


This is a soul’s food, this its ornament, this its security; even as not to hear is famine and wasting; for “I 
will give them,” saith He, “not a famine of bread, nor a thirst of water, but a famine of hearing the word of 
the Lord.” 


What then can be more wretched? when the very evil, which God threatens in the way of punishment, this 
thou art drawing upon thine head of thine own accord, bringing into thy soul a sort of grievous famine, 
and making it the feeblest thing in the world? For it is its nature both to be wasted and to be saved by 
words. Yea, this leads it on to anger; and the same kind of thing again makes it meek: a filthy expression is 
wont to kindle it to lust, and it is trained to temperance by speech full of gravity. 


But if a word merely have such great power, tell me, how is it thou dost despise the Scriptures? And if an 
admonition can do such great things, far more when the admonitions are with the Spirit. Yes, for a word 
from the divine Scriptures, made to sound in the ear, doth more than fire soften the hardened soul, and 
renders it fit for all good things. 


11. In this way too did Paul, when he had found the Corinthians puffed up and inflamed, compose them, 
and make them more considerate. For they were priding themselves on those very things, touching which 
they ought to have been ashamed, and to have hid their face. But after they had received the letter, hear 
the change in them, of which the Teacher himself hath borne witness for them, saying on this wise: for 
“this very thing, that ye sorrowed after a godly sort, what carefulness it wrought in you, yea, what 
clearing of yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what zeal, yea, what revenge.” In this way do we bring 
to order servants and children, wives, and friends, and make our enemies friends. 


In this way the great men too, they that were dear to God, became better. David, for instance, after his 
sin, when he had had the benefit of certain words, then it was that he came unto that most excellent 
repentance; and the apostles also by this mean became what they did become, and drew after them the 
whole world. 


“And what is the profit,” one may say, “when any one hears, but doeth not what is said?” No little will the 
profit be even from hearing. For he will go on to condemn himself, and to groan inwardly, and will come in 
time also to do the things that are spoken of. But he that doth not even know that he hath sinned, when 
will he cease from his negligence? when will he condemn himself? 


Let us not therefore despise the hearing of the divine Scriptures. For this is of Satan’s devising; not 
suffering us to see the treasure, lest we should gain the riches. Therefore he saith that the hearing the 
divine laws is nothing, lest he should see us from the hearing acquiring the practice also. 


Knowing then this his evil art, let us fortify ourselves against him on all sides, that being fenced with this 
armor, we may both abide unconquered ourselves, and smite him on the head: and thus, having crowned 
ourselves with the glorious wreaths of victory, we may attain unto the good things to come, by the grace 
and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY III 


MATT. I. 1 


“The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the Son of David, the Son of Abraham.” 


Behold a third discourse, and we have not yet made an end of the prefatory matter. It was not then for 
nought that I said, It is the nature of these thoughts to have a great depth. 


Come, then, let us speak to-day what remains. What is it then that is now required? Why Joseph’s 
genealogy is traced, who had no part in the birth. And one cause we have mentioned already; but it is 
necessary to mention likewise the other, that which is more mystical and secret than the first. What then 
is this? He would not that it should be manifest to the Jews, at the time of the birth, that Christ was born 
of a virgin. 


Nay, be not troubled at the strangeness of the saying. For it is no statement of mine, but of our fathers, 
wonderful and illustrious men. For if He disguised many things from the first, calling Himself Son of Man, 
and hath not everywhere clearly unfolded to us even His equality with the Father; why dost thou wonder 
at His having for a time disguised this also, taking order as He was for a certain great and marvellous 
purpose? and would have condemned her for adultery. For if in regard to the other matters, for which they 
had frequent precedents likewise in the old dispensation, they were quite shameless in their obstinacy (for 
so, because He had cast out devils, they called Him possessed; and because He healed on the Sabbath 
day, they supposed Him to be an adversary of God; and yet oftentimes even before this had the Sabbath 
been broken), what would they not have said, if this had been told them? Especially as they had all time 
before this on their side, in that it never had produced any such thing. For if after so many miracles they 
still called Him son of Joseph, how before the miracles would they have believed that He was born of a 
virgin? 


It is then for this reason that both Joseph has his genealogy traced, and the Virgin betrothed to him. For if 
even he, who was both a just and wondrous man, required many things, in order that he should receive 
that which had come to pass; an angel, and the vision in dreams, and the testimony from the prophets; 
how could the Jews, being both dull and depraved, and of so unfriendly spirit towards Him, have admitted 
this idea into their minds? For the strangeness and novelty thereof would be sure greatly to disturb them, 
and the fact that they had never so much as heard of such a thing having happened in the times of their 
forefathers. For as the man who was once persuaded that He is Son of God, would after that have no 
cause to doubt concerning this too; so he who was accounting Him to be a deceiver and an adversary of 
God, how could he but have been yet more offended by this, and have been led on unto the opposite 
notion? For this cause neither do the apostles at the first directly say this, but while of His resurrection 


they discourse much and often (forasmuch as of this there were examples in the times before, although 
not such as this); that He was born of a virgin they do not say always: nay, not even His mother herself 
ventured to utter this. See, for instance, what saith the Virgin even to Himself: “Behold, Thy father and I 
have sought Thee.” For if this suspicion had been entertained, neither would He any longer have been 
accounted to be a Son of David, and this opinion not being held, many other evils besides would have 
arisen. For this cause neither do the angels say these things to all, but to Mary only, and Joseph; but when 
showing to the shepherds the glad tidings of that which was come to pass, they no longer added this. 


2. But why is it, that having mentioned Abraham, and having said that “he begat Isaac, and Isaac, Jacob;” 
and not having made any mention of his brother; when he is come to Jacob, he remembers both “Judah, 
and his brethren”? Now there are some that say, it was because of the perverseness of Esau, and of the 
rest that came before. But I should not say this; for if it were so, how is it that he a little after mentions 
such women? It being out of contraries, in this place, that His glory is manifested; not by having great 
forefathers, but low and of little account. For to the lofty One it is a great glory to be able to abase 
Himself exceedingly. Wherefore then did He not mention them? Because Saracens, and Ishmaelites, and 
Arabians, and as many as are sprung from those ancestors, have nothing in common with the race of the 
Israelites. For this cause then he passes over those in silence, and hastens on to His forefathers, and those 
of the Jewish people. Wherefore he saith, “And Jacob begat Judas and his brethren.” For at this point the 
race of the Jews begins to have its peculiar mark. 


3. “And Judas begat Phares and Zara of Thamar.” “What doest thou, O man, putting us in remembrance of 
a history that contains an unlawful intercourse?” But why is this said? Since, if we were recounting the 
race of a mere man, one might naturally have been silent touching these things; but if of God Incarnate, 
so far from being silent, one ought to make a glory of them, showing forth His tender care, and His power. 
Yea, it was for this cause He came, not to escape our disgraces, but to bear them away. Therefore as He is 
the more admired, in that He not only died, but was even crucified (though the thing be opprobrious, yet 
the more opprobrious the more doth it show Him full of love to man), so likewise may we speak touching 
His birth; it is not only because He took flesh upon Him, and became man, that we justly stand amazed at 
Him, but because He vouchsafed to have also such kinsfolk, being in no respect ashamed of our evils. And 
this He was proclaiming from the very beginnings of His birth, that He is ashamed of none of those things 
that belong to us; while He teaches us also hereby, never to hide our face at our forefathers’ wickedness, 
but to seek after one thing alone, even virtue. For such a man, though he have an alien for his ancestor, 
though he have a mother who is a prostitute, or what you will, can take no hurt thereby. For if the 
whoremonger himself, being changed, is nothing disgraced by his former life, much more will the 
wickedness of his ancestry have no power to bring to shame him that is sprung of an harlot or an 
adulteress, if he be virtuous. 


But he did these things not only to instruct us, but also to bring down the haughtiness of the Jews. For 
since they, negligent about virtue in their own souls, were parading the name of Abraham, thinking they 
had for a plea their forefathers’ virtue; he shows from the very beginning that it is not in these things men 
ought to glory, but in their own good deeds. 


Besides this, he is establishing another point also, to show that all are under sin, even their forefathers 
themselves. At least their patriarch and namesake is shown to have committed no small sin, for Thamar 
stands against him, to accuse his whoredom. And David too had Solomon by the wife whom he corrupted. 
But if by the great ones the law was not fulfilled, much more by the less. And if it was not fulfilled, all have 
sinned, and Christ’s coming is become necessary. 


For this cause he made mention also of the twelve patriarchs, by this again bringing down their pride at 
the noble birth of their fathers. Because many of these also were born of women that were slaves; but 
nevertheless the difference of the parents did not make a difference in the children. For all were equally 
both patriarchs and heads of tribes. For this is the precedence of the Church, this the prerogative of the 
nobility that is among us, taking its type from the beginning. So that whether thou be bond or free, thou 
hast from thence nothing more nor less; but the question is all about one thing only, namely, the mind, and 
the disposition of the soul. 


4. But besides what we have said, there is another cause also, wherefore he hath mentioned even this 
history; for to be sure, Zara’s name was not cast at random on that of Phares. (For indeed it was 
irrelevant, and superfluous, when he had mentioned Phares, from whom he was to trace Christ’s 
genealogy, to mention Zara also.) Wherefore then did he mention him? When Thamar was on the point of 
giving birth to them, the pangs having come upon her, Zara put forth his hand first. Then the midwife, 
when she saw this, in order that the first should be known, bound his hand with scarlet; but the child, 
when he was bound, drew in his hand, and when he had drawn it in, Phares came forth first, and then 
Zara. The midwife when she saw this said, “Why was the hedge broken up for thee?” 


Seest thou the dark expression of mysteries? For it was not without purpose that these things were 
recorded for us: since neither was it worth our study to learn, what it might be that the midwife said; nor 
worth a narrative to know, that he who came out second, put forth his hand first. What then is the 
mysterious lesson? First, from the name of the child we learn what is inquired, for Phares is “a division,” 
and “a breach.” And moreover from the thing itself, which took place; for it was not in the order of nature 


that, having thrust out his hand, he should draw it in again when bound; these thing neither belonged to a 
movement directed by reason, nor did they take place in the way of natural consequence. For after the 
hand had found its way out, that another child should come forth before was perhaps not unnatural; but 
that he should draw it back, and give a passage for another, was no longer after the manner of children at 
the birth, but the grace of God was present with the children, ordering these things, and sketching out for 
us by them a sort of image of the things that were to come. 


What then? Some of those who have examined these things accurately say, that these children are a type 
of the two nations. And so in order that thou mightest learn that the polity of the latter people shone forth 
previously to the origin of the former, the child that hath the hand stretched forth doth not show itself 
entire, but draws even it in again; and after his brother had glided forth whole, then he too appears 
entire. And this took place also with regard to the two nations. I mean, that after the polity of the Church 
had been manifested in the times of Abraham, and then had been withdrawn in the midst of its course, the 
Jewish people came, and the legal polity, and then the new people appeared entire with their own laws. 
Wherefore also the midwife saith, “Why was the hedge broken up for thee?” because the law coming in 
had broken in upon the freedom of the polity. For indeed the Scripture is ever wont to call the law a 
hedge; as the prophet saith: “Thou hast broken down her hedge, so that all they which pass by the way do 
pluck off her grapes:” and, “I have set a hedge about it:” and Paul, “Having broken down the middle wall 
of the hedge.” But others say, that the saying, “Why was the hedge broken up for thee?” was spoken 
touching the new people: for this at its coming put down the law. 


5. Seest thou that it was not for few nor small causes that he brought to our remembrance the whole 
history concerning Judah? For this end he hath mentioned Ruth also and Rahab, the one an alien, the 
other an harlot, that thou mayest learn that He came to do away with all our ills. For He hath come as a 
Physician, not as a Judge. Therefore in like manner as those of old took harlots for wives, even so God too 
espoused unto Himself the nature which had played the harlot: and this also prophets from the beginning 
declare to have taken place with respect to the Synagogue. But that spouse was ungrateful towards Him 
who had been an husband to her, whereas, the Church, when once delivered from the evils received from 
our fathers, continued to embrace the Bridegroom. 


See, for instance, what befell Ruth, how like it is to the things which belong to us. For she was both of a 
strange race, and reduced to the utmost poverty, yet Boaz when he saw her neither despised her poverty 
nor abhorred her mean birth, as Christ having received the Church, being both an alien and in much 
poverty, took her to be partaker of the great blessings. But even as Ruth, if she had not before left her 
father, and renounced household and race, country and kindred, would not have attained unto this 
alliance; so the Church too, having forsaken the customs which men had received from their fathers, then, 
and not before, became lovely to the Bridegroom. Of this therefore the prophet discourses unto her, and 
saith, “Forget thy people, and thy father’s house, so shall the king have pleasure in thy beauty.” This Ruth 
did too, and because of this she became a mother of kings, even as the Church did likewise. For of her 
David himself sprung. So then to shame them by all these things, and to prevail on them not to be high- 
minded, he hath both composed the genealogy, and brought forward these women. Yes, for this last, 
through those who intervened, was parent to the great king, and of these David is not ashamed. For it 
cannot, nay, it cannot be that a man should be good or bad, obscure or glorious, either by the virtue or by 
the vice of his forefathers; but if one must say somewhat even paradoxical, he shines forth the more, who 
not being of worthy ancestors, has yet become excellent. 


6. Let no one therefore be high-minded on account of these matters, but let him consider the forefathers 
of the Lord, and put away all his haughtiness, and let good actions be his pride; or rather, not even these. 
For thus it was that the Pharisee came to be inferior to the Publican. Thus, if thou wouldest show the good 
work to be great, have no high thought, and thou hast proved it so much the greater. Make account that 
thou hast done nothing, and then thou hast done all. For if, being sinners, when we account ourselves to 
be what we are, we become righteous, as indeed the Publican did; how much more, when being righteous 
we account ourselves to be sinners. Since if out of sinners men are made righteous by a lowly mind 
(although this were not to be lowly-minded but to be right-minded); if then to be right-minded avails so 
much in the case of sinners, consider what will not lowliness of mind do with respect to righteous men. 


Do not then mar thy labors, nor cast away from thee the fruits of thy toils, neither run thou in vain, 
making frustrate all thy labor after the many courses thou hast run. Nay, for thy Lord knows thy good 
works better than thou dost. Though thou give but a cup of cold water, not even this doth He overlook; 
though thou contribute but a farthing, though thou shouldest utter a sigh only, He receives it all with 
great favor and is mindful thereof, and assigns for it great rewards. 


But wherefore dost thou search out thine own doings, and bring them out before us continually? Knowest 
thou not, that if thou praise thyself, God will no more praise thee? even as if thou bewail thyself, He will 
not cease proclaiming thee before all. For it is not at all His will that thy labors should be disparaged. Why 
do I say, disparaged? Nay, He is doing and contriving all things, so that even for little He may crown thee; 
and He goes about seeking excuses, whereby thou mayest be delivered from hell. For this cause, though 
thou shouldest work but the eleventh hour of the day, He gives thy wages entire; and though thou afford 
no ground of salvation, He saith, “I do it for mine own sake, that my name be not profaned:” though thou 


shouldest sigh only, though thou shouldest only weep, all these things He quickly catches hold of, for an 
occasion of saving thee. 


Let us not therefore lift up ourselves, but let us declare ourselves unprofitable, that we may become 
profitable. For if thou call thyself approved, thou art become unprofitable, though thou wert approved; but 
if useless, thou art become profitable, even though thou wert reprobate. 


7. Wherefore it is necessary to forget our good actions. “Yet how is it possible,” one may say, “not to know 
these things with which we are well acquainted?” How sayest thou? Offending thy Lord perpetually, thou 
livest delicately, and laughest, and dost not so much as know that thou hast sinned, but hast consigned all 
to oblivion; and of thy good actions canst thou not put away the memory? And yet fear is a stronger kind 
of thing. But we do the very contrary; on the one hand, whilst each day we are offending, we do not so 
much as put it before our mind; on the other, if we give a little money to a poor person, this we are ever 
revolving. This kind of conduct comes of utter madness, and it is a very great loss to him who so makes his 
reckoning. For the secure storehouse of good works is to forget our good works. And as with regard to 
raiment and gold, when we expose them in a market-place, we attract many ill-meaning persons; but if we 
put them by at home and hide them, we shall deposit them all in security: even so with respect to our 
good deeds; if we are continually keeping them in memory, we provoke the Lord, we arm the enemy, we 
invite him to steal them away; but if no one know of them, besides Him who alone ought to know, they will 
lie in safety. 


Be not therefore for ever parading them, lest some one should take them away. As was the case with the 
Pharisee, for bearing them about upon his lips; whence also the devil caught them away. And yet it was 
with thanksgiving he made mention of them, and referred the whole to God. But not even did this suffice 
Him. For it is not thanksgiving to revile others, to be vainglorious before many, to exalt one’s self against 
them that have offended. Rather, if thou art giving thanks to God, be content with Him only, and publish it 
not unto men, neither condemn thy neighbor; for this is not thanksgiving. Wouldest thou learn words of 
thanksgiving? hearken unto the Three Children, saying, “We have sinned, we have transgressed. Thou art 
righteous, O Lord, in all that thou hast done unto us, because thou hast brought all things upon us by a 
true judgment.” For to confess one’s own sins, this is to give thanks with confession unto God: a kind of 
thing which implies one to be guilty of numberless offenses, yet not to have the due penalty exacted. This 
man most of all is the giver of thanks. 


8. Let us beware therefore of saying anything about ourselves, for this renders us both odious with men 
and abominable to God. For this reason, the greater the good works we do, the less let us say of ourselves; 
this being the way to reap the greatest glory both with men and with God. Or rather, not only glory from 
God, but a reward, yea, a great recompense. Demand not therefore a reward that thou mayest receive a 
reward. Confess thyself to be saved by grace, that He may profess Himself a debtor to thee; and not for 
thy good works only, but also for such rightness of mind. For when we do good works, we have Him debtor 
for our good works only; but when we do not so much as think we have done any good work, then also for 
this disposition itself; and more for this, than for the other things: so that this is equivalent to our good 
works. For should this be absent, neither will they appear great. For in the same way, we too, when we 
have servants, do then most approve them when, after having performed all their service with good will, 
they do not think they have done anything great. Wherefore, if thou wouldest make thy good deeds great, 
do not think them to be great, and then they will be great. 


It was in this way that the centurion also said, “I am not fit that thou shouldest enter under my roof;” 
because of this, he became worthy, and was “marvelled at” above all Jews. On this wise again Paul saith, 
“Tam not meet to be called an apostle;” because of this he became even first of all. So likewise John: “I am 
not meet to loose the latchet of His shoe;” because of this he was the “friend of the Bridegroom,” and the 
hand which he affirmed to be unworthy to touch His shoes, this did Christ draw unto His own head. So 
Peter too said, “Depart from me, for I am a sinful man;” because of this he became a foundation of the 
Church. 


For nothing is so acceptable to God as to number one’s self with the last. This is a first principle of all 
practical wisdom. For he that is humbled, and bruised in heart, will not be vainglorious, will not be 
wrathful, will not envy his neighbor, will not harbor any other passion. For neither when a hand is bruised, 
though we strive ten thousand times, shall we be able to lift it up on high. If therefore we were thus to 
bruise our heart likewise, though it were stirred by ten thousand swelling passions, it could not be lifted 
up, no, not ever so little. For if a man, by mourning for things pertaining to this life, drives out all the 
diseases of his soul, much more will he, who mourns for sins, enjoy the blessing of self-restraint. 


9. “But who,” one may say, “will be able thus to bruise his own heart?” Listen to David, who became 
illustrious chiefly because of this, and see the contrition of his soul. How after ten thousand good works, 
and when he was on the point of being deprived of country, and home, and life itself, at the very season of 
his calamity, seeing a vile and outcast common soldier trample on the turn of his fortunes and revile him; 
so far from reviling him again, he utterly forbad one of his captains, who was desirous to have slain him, 
saying, “Let him alone, for the Lord hath bidden him.” And again, when the priests desired to carry about 
the ark of God with him, he did not permit it; but what doth he say? “Let me set it down in the temple, and 
if God deliver me from the dangers that are before me, I shall see the beauty thereof; but if He say to me, 


I have no delight in thee, behold, here am I, let Him do to me as seemeth good unto Him.” And that which 
was done with regard to Saul, again and again, even oftentimes, what excellence of self-restraint doth it 
not show? Yea, for he even surpassed the old law, and came near to the apostolic injunctions. For this 
cause he bore with contentedness all that came from the Lord’s hands; not contending against what befell 
him, but aiming at one object alone, namely, in everything to obey, and follow the laws set by Him. And 
when after so many noble deeds on his part, he saw the tyrant, the parricide, the murderer of his own 
brother, that injurious, that frenzied one, possessing in his stead his own kingdom, not even so was he 
offended. But “if this please God,” saith he, “that I should be chased, and wander, and flee, and that he 
should be in honor, I acquiesce, and accept it, and do thank God for His many afflictions.” Not like many 
of the shameless and impudent ones, who when they have not done, no not the least part of his good 
works, yet if they see any in prosperity, and themselves enduring a little discouragement, ruin their own 
souls by ten thousand blasphemies. But David was not such an one; rather he showed forth all modesty. 
Wherefore also God said, “I have found David, the son of Jesse, a man after mine own heart.” 


Such a spirit as this let us too acquire, and whatever we may suffer we shall bear it easily, and before the 
Kingdom, we shall reap here the gain accruing from lowliness of mind. Thus “learn,” saith He, “of me, for 
I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” Therefore in order that we may 
enjoy rest both here and hereafter, let us with great diligence implant in our souls the mother of all things 
that are good, I mean humility. For thus we shall be enabled both to pass over the sea of this life without 
waves, and to end our voyage in that calm harbor; by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to whom be glory and might for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY IV 


MATT. I. 17 


“So all the generations from Abraham to David are fourteen generations, and from David until the 
carrying away into Babylon are fourteen generations, and from the carrying away into Babylon unto 
Christ are fourteen generations.” 


He hath divided all the generations into three portions, to indicate that not even when their form of 
government was changed did they become better, but alike under an aristocracy, and under a king, and 
under an oligarchy, they were in the same evil ways, and whether popular leaders, or priests, or kings 
controlled them, it was no advantage to them in the way of virtue. 


But wherefore hath he in the middle portion passed over three kings, and in the last, having set down 
twelve generations, affirmed them to be fourteen? The former question I leave for you to examine; for 
neither is it needful for me to explain all things to you, lest ye should grow indolent: but the second we 
will explain. To me then he seems in this place to be putting in the place of a generation, both the time of 
the captivity, and Christ Himself, by every means connecting Him with us. And full well doth he put us in 
mind of that captivity, making it manifest that not even when they went down thither, did they become 
more sober-minded; in order that from everything His coming may be shown to be necessary. 


“Why then,” one may say, “doth not Mark do this, nor trace Christ’s genealogy, but utter everything 
briefly?” It seems to me that Matthew was before the rest in entering on the subject (wherefore he both 
sets down the genealogy with exactness, and stops at those things which require it): but that Mark came 
after him, which is why he took a short course, as putting his hand to what had been already spoken and 
made manifest. 


How is it then that Luke not only traces the genealogy, but doth it through a greater number? As was 
natural, Matthew having led the way, he seeks to teach us somewhat in addition to former statements. 
And each too in like manner imitated his master; the one Paul, who flows fuller than any river; the other 
Peter, who studies brevity. 


2. And what may be the reason that Matthew said not at the beginning, in the same way as the prophet, 
“the vision which I saw,” and “the word which came unto me”? Because he was writing unto men well 
disposed, and exceedingly attentive to him. For both the miracles that were done cried aloud, and they 
who received the word were exceeding faithful. But in the case of the prophets, there were neither so 
many miracles to proclaim them; and besides, the tribe of the false prophets, no small one, was riotously 
breaking in upon them: to whom the people of the Jews gave even more heed. This kind of opening 
therefore was necessary in their case. 


And if ever miracles were done, they were done for the aliens’ sake, to increase the number of the 
proselytes; and for manifestation of God’s power, if haply their enemies having taken them captives, 
fancied they prevailed, because their own gods were mighty: like as in Egypt, out of which no small 
“mixed multitude” went up; and, after that, in Babylon, what befell touching the furnace and the dreams. 
And miracles were wrought also, when they were by themselves in the wilderness; as also in our case: for 
among us too, when we had just come out of error, many wonderful works were shown forth; but 
afterwards they stayed, when in all countries true religion had taken root. 


And what took place at a later period were few and at intervals; for example, when the sun stood still in 
its course, and started back in the opposite direction. And this one may see to have occurred in our case 
also. For so even in our generation, in the instance of him who surpassed all in ungodliness, I mean Julian, 
many strange things happened. Thus when the Jews were attempting to raise up again the temple at 
Jerusalem, fire burst out from the foundations, and utterly hindered them all; and when both his treasurer, 
and his uncle and namesake, made the sacred vessels the subject of their open insolence, the one was 
“eaten with worms, and gave up the ghost,” the other “burst asunder in the midst.” Moreover, the 
fountains failing, when sacrifices were made there, and the entrance of the famine into the cities together 
with the emperor himself, was a very great sign. For it is usual with God to do such things; when evils are 
multiplied, and He sees His own people afflicted, and their adversaries greatly intoxicated with their 
dominion over them, then to display His own power; which he did also in Persia with respect to the Jews. 


3. Wherefore, that he was not acting without an object, or by chance, when he distributed Christ’s 
forefathers into three portions, is plain from what hath been said. And mark, too, whence he begins, and 
where he ends. From Abraham to David; from David to the captivity of Babylon; from this unto Christ 
Himself. For both at the beginning he put the two in close succession, David and Abraham, and also in 
summing up he mentions both in the same way. And this, because, as I have already said, it was to them 
that the promises were made. 


But why can it be, that as he mentioned the captivity of Babylon, he did not mention also the descent into 
Egypt? Because they had ceased to be any longer afraid of the Egyptians, but the Babylonians they 


dreaded still. And the one thing was ancient, but the other fresh, and had taken place of late. And to the 
one they were carried down for no sins, but to the other, transgressions were the cause of their being 
removed. 


And also with regard to the very names, if any one were to attempt to translate their etymologies, even 
thence would he derive great matter of divine speculation, and such as is of great importance with regard 
to the New Testament: as, for instance, from Abraham’s name, from Jacob’s, from Solomon’s, from 
Zorobabel’s. For it was not without purpose that these names were given them. But lest we should seem 
to be wearisome by running out a great length, let us pass these things by, and proceed to what is urgent. 


4. Having then mentioned all His forefathers, and ending with Joseph, he did not stop at this, but added, 
“Joseph the husband of Mary;” intimating that it was for her sake he traced his genealogy also. Then, lest 
when thou hast heard of the “husband of Mary,” thou shouldest suppose that Christ was born after the 
common law of nature, mark, how he sets it right by that which follows. “Thou hast heard,” saith he, “of 
an husband, thou hast heard of a mother, thou hast heard a name assigned to the child, therefore hear the 
manner too of the birth.” “The birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise.” “Of what kind of birth art thou 
telling me, I pray thee, since thou hast already mentioned His ancestors?” “I still wish to tell thee the 
manner also of His birth.” Seest thou, how he wakens up the hearer? For as though he were about to 
speak of something unusual, he promises to tell also the manner thereof. 


And observe a most admirable order in the things he hath mentioned. For he did not proceed directly to 
the birth, but puts us in mind first, how many generations he was from Abraham, how many from David, 
and from the captivity of Babylon; and thus he sets the careful hearer upon considering the times, to show 
that this is the Christ who was preached by the prophets. For when thou hast numbered the generations, 
and hast learnt by the time that this is He, thou wilt readily receive likewise the miracle which took place 
in His birth. Thus, being about to tell of a certain great thing, His birth of a virgin, he first shadows over 
the statement, until he hath numbered the generations, by speaking of “an husband of Mary;” or rather he 
doth even put in short space the narration of the birth itself, and then proceeds to number also the years, 
reminding the hearer, that this is He, of whom the patriarch Jacob had said, He should then at length 
come, when the Jewish rulers had come to an end; of whom the prophet Daniel had proclaimed 
beforehand, that He should come after those many weeks. And if any one, counting the years spoken of to 
Daniel by the angel in a number of weeks, would trace down the time from the building of the city to His 
birth, by reckoning he will perceive the one to agree with the other. 


5. How then was He born, I pray thee? “When as His mother Mary was espoused:” He saith not “virgin,” 
but merely “mother;” so that his account is easy to be received. And so having beforehand prepared the 
hearer to look for some ordinary piece of information, and by this laying hold of him, after all he amazes 
him by adding the marvellous fact, saying, “Before they came together, she was found with child of the 
Holy Ghost.” He saith not, “before she was brought to the bridegroom’s house;” for indeed she was 
therein. It being the way of the ancients for the most part to keep their espoused wives in their house: in 
those parts, at least, where one may see the same practised even now. Thus also Lot’s sons-in-law were in 
his house with him. Mary then herself likewise was in the house with Joseph. 


And wherefore did she not conceive before her espousal? It was, as I said at first, that what had been 
done might be concealed awhile, and that the Virgin might escape every evil suspicion. For when he, who 
had most right of all to feel jealousy, so far from making her a show, or degrading her, is found even 
receiving and cherishing her after her conception; it was quite clear that, unless he had fully persuaded 
himself that what was done was of the operation of the Holy Spirit, he would not have kept her with him, 
and ministered to her in all other things. And most properly hath he said, that “she was found’ with child,” 
the sort of expression that is wont to be used with respect to things strange, and such as happen beyond 
all expectation, and are unlooked for. 


Proceed therefore no further, neither require anything more than what hath been said; neither say thou, 
“But how was it that the Spirit wrought this of a virgin?” For if, when nature is at work, it is impossible to 
explain the manner of the formation; how, when the Spirit is working miracles, shall we be able to express 
these? And lest thou shouldest weary the evangelist, or disturb him by continually asking these things, he 
hath said who it was that wrought the miracle, and so withdrawn himself. “For I know,” saith he, “nothing 
more, but that what was done was the work of the Holy Ghost.” 


6. Shame on them who busy themselves touching the generation on high. For if this birth, which hath 
witnesses without number, and had been proclaimed so long a time before, and was manifested and 
handled with hands, can by no man be explained; of what excess of madness do they come short who 
make themselves busy and curious touching that unutterable generation? For neither Gabriel nor 
Matthew was able to say anything more, but only that it was of the Spirit; but how, of the Spirit, or in what 
manner, neither of them hath explained; for neither was it possible. 


Nor think that thou hast learnt all, by hearing “of the Spirit;” nay, for we are ignorant of many things, 
even when we have learnt this; as, for instance, how the Infinite is in a womb, how He that contains all 
things is carried, as unborn, by a woman; how the Virgin bears, and continues a virgin. How, I pray thee, 
did the Spirit frame that Temple? how did He take not all the flesh from the womb, but a part thereof, and 


increased it, and fashioned it? For that He did come forth of the Virgin’s flesh, He hath declared by 
speaking of “that which was conceived in her;” and Paul, by saying, “made of a woman;” whereby he stops 
the mouths of them that say, Christ came among us as through some conduit. For, if this were so, what 
need of the womb? If this were so, He hath nothing in common with us, but that flesh is of some other 
kind, and not of the mass which belongs to us. How then was He of the root of Jesse? How was He a rod? 
how Son of man? how was Mary His mother? how was He of David’s seed? how did he “take the form of a 
servant?” how “was the Word made flesh?” and how saith Paul to the Romans, “Of whom as concerning 
the flesh Christ came, who is God over all?” Therefore that He was of us, and of our substance, and of the 
Virgin’s womb, is manifest from these things, and from others beside; but how, is not also manifest. Do not 
either thou then inquire; but receive what is revealed, and be not curious about what is kept secret. 


7. “And Joseph her husband, being,” saith he “a just man, and not willing to make her a public example, 
was minded to put her away privily.” 


Having said that it was of the Holy Ghost, and without cohabitation, he establishes his statement in 
another way again. Lest any one should say, “Whence doth this appear? Who hath heard, who hath seen 
any such thing ever come to pass?”—or lest you should suspect the disciple as inventing these things to 
favor his Master;—he introduces Joseph as contributing, by what he underwent, to the proof of the things 
mentioned; and by his narrative all but says, “If thou doubt me, and if thou suspect my testimony, believe 
her husband.” For “Joseph,” saith he, “her husband, being a just man.” By “a just man” in this place he 
means him that is virtuous in all things. For both freedom from covetousness is justice, and universal 
virtue is also justice; and it is mostly in this latter sense that the Scripture uses the name of justice; as 
when it saith, “a man that was just and true;” and again, “they were both just.” Being then “just,” that is 
good and considerate, “he was minded to put her away privily.” For this intent he tells what took place 
before Joseph’s being fully informed, that thou mightest not mistrust what was done after he knew. 
However, such a one was not liable to be made a public example only, but that she should also be 
punished was the command of the law. Whereas Joseph remitted not only that greater punishment, but the 
less likewise, namely, the disgrace. For so far from punishing, he was not minded even to make an 
example of her. Seest thou a man under self-restraint, and freed from the most tyrannical of passions. For 
ye know how great a thing jealousy is: and therefore He said, to whom these things are clearly known, 
“For full of jealousy is the rage of a husband;” “he will not spare in the day of vengeance:” and “jealousy is 
cruel as the grave.” And we too know of many that have chosen to give up their lives rather than fall 
under the suspicion of jealousy. But in this case it was not so little as suspicion, the burden of the womb 
entirely convicting her. But nevertheless he was so free from passion as to be unwilling to grieve the 
Virgin even in the least matters. Thus, whereas to keep her in his house seemed like a transgression of the 
law, but to expose and bring her to trial would constrain him to deliver her to die; he doth none of these 
things, but conducts himself now by a higher rule than the law. For grace being come, there must needs 
henceforth be many tokens of that exalted citizenship. For as the sun, though as yet he show not his 
beams, doth from afar by his light illumine more than half the world; so likewise Christ, when about to 
rise from that womb, even before He came forth, shone over all the world. Wherefore, even before her 
travail, prophets danced for joy, and women foretold what was to come, and John, when he had not yet 
come forth from the belly, leaped from the very womb. Hence also this man exhibited great selfcommand, 
in that he neither accused nor upbraided, but only set about putting her away. 


8. The matter then being in this state, and all at their wits’ end, the angel comes to solve all their 
difficulties. But it is worth inquiring, why the angel did not speak sooner, before the husband had such 
thoughts: but, “when he thought on it,” not until then, he came; for it is said, “While he thought on these 
things, the angel” comes. And yet to her he declares the good tidings even before she conceived. And this 
again contains another difficulty; for even though the angel had not spoken, wherefore was the Virgin 
silent, who had been informed by the angel; and why, when she saw her betrothed husband in trouble, did 
she not put an end to his perplexity? 


Wherefore then did not the angel speak before Joseph became troubled. For we must needs explain the 
former difficulty first. For what reason then did he not speak? Lest Joseph should be unbelieving, and the 
same happen to him as to Zacharias. For when the thing was visible, belief was thenceforth easy; but 
when it had not yet a beginning, it was not equally easy to receive his saying. For this reason the angel 
spake not at the first, and through the same cause the Virgin too held her peace. For she did not think to 
obtain credit with her betrothed husband, in declaring to him a thing unheard of, but rather that she 
should provoke him the more, as though she were cloking a sin that had been committed. Since if she 
herself, who was to receive so great a favor, is affected somewhat after the manner of man, and saith, 
“How shall this be, seeing I know not a man?” much more would he have doubted; and especially when 
hearing it from the woman who was under suspicion. Wherefore the Virgin saith nothing to him, but the 
angel, the time demanding it, presents himself to him. 


9. Why then, it may be asked, did he not so in the Virgin’s case also, and declare the good tidings to her 
after the conception? Lest she should be in agitation and great trouble. For it were likely that she, not 
knowing the certainty, might have even devised something amiss touching herself, and have gone on to 
strangle or to stab herself, not enduring the disgrace. For wondrous indeed was that Virgin, and Luke 
points out her excellency, saying, that when she heard the salutation, she did not straightway pour herself 


out, neither did she accept the saying, but “was troubled,” seeking “what manner of salutation this might 
be.” Now she who was of such perfect delicacy would even have been distracted with dismay at the 
thought of her shame, not expecting, by whatever she might say, to convince any one who should hear of 
it, but that what had happened was adultery. Therefore to prevent these things, the angel came before the 
conception. Besides that, it was meet that womb should be free from trouble which the Maker of all things 
entered; and the soul rid of all perturbation, which was thought worthy to become the minister of such 
mysteries. For these reasons He speaks to the Virgin before the conception, but to Joseph at the time of 
travail. 


And this many of the simpler sort, not understanding, have said there is a discordance; because Luke 
saith it was Mary to whom he declared the good tidings, but Matthew, that it was Joseph; not knowing 
that both took place. And this sort of thing it is necessary to bear in mind throughout the whole history; 
for in this way we shall solve many seeming discordances. 


10. The angel then comes, when Joseph is troubled. For in addition to the causes mentioned, with a view 
also to the manifestation of his self-command, he defers his coming. But when the thing was on the point 
of taking place, then at last he presents himself. “While he thought on these things, an angel appeareth to 
Joseph in a dream.” 


Seest thou the mildness of the husband? So far from punishing, he did not even declare it to any one, no 
not even to her whom he suspected, but was thinking it over with himself, as aiming to conceal the cause 
even from the Virgin herself. For neither is it said that he was minded to “cast her out,” but to “put her 
away,” so very mild and gentle was the man. “But while he is thinking on these things, the angel 
appeareth in a dream.” 


And why not openly, as to the shepherds, and to Zacharias, and to the Virgin? The man was exceedingly 
full of faith, and needed not this vision. Whereas the Virgin, as having declared to her very exceeding 
good tidings, greater than to Zacharias, and this before the event, needed also a marvellous vision; and 
the shepherds, as being by disposition rather dull and clownish. But this man, after the conception, and 
wide the interval between the two men; wherefore neither was there need of rebuke. 


But by saying, “fear not,” he signifies him to have been afraid, lest he should give offense to God, as 
retaining an adulteress; since, if it had not been for this, he would not have even thought of casting her 
out. In all ways then he points out that the angel came from God, bringing forward and setting before him 
all, both what he thought to do, and what he felt in his mind. 


Now having mentioned her name, he stayed not at this, but added also, “thy wife;” whereas he would not 
have called her so, if she had been corrupted. And here he calls her that is espoused “a wife;” as indeed 
the Scripture is wont to call betrothed husbands sons-in-law even before marriage. 


But what means, “to take unto thee?” To retain her in his house, for in intention she had been now put 
away by him. “Her, being put away, do thou retain,” saith he, “as committed unto thee by God, not by her 
parents. And He commits her not for marriage; but to dwell with thee; and by my voice doth He commit 
her.” Much as Christ Himself afterwards committed her to His disciple, so even now unto Joseph. 


12. Then having obscurely signified the matter in hand, he mentioned not the evil suspicion; but, in a 
manner more reverent and seemly, by telling the cause of travail he removed this also; implying that the 
very thing which had made him afraid, and for which he would have cast her out,—this very thing, I say, 
was a just cause why he should take her and retain her in his house. Thus more than entirely doing away 
with his distress. “For she is not only free,” saith he, “from unlawful intercourse, but even above all nature 
is her conception. Not only therefore put away thy fear, but even rejoice more exceedingly, for that which 
is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost.’“ 


A strange thing it was which he spake of, surpassing man’s reason, and above all the laws of nature. How 
then is he to believe, to whom such tidings are altogether new? “By the things that are past,” saith he, “by 
the revelations.” For with this intent he laid open all things that were in his mind, what he felt, what he 
feared, what he was resolved to do;—that by these he might assure himself of this point. 


Or rather, not by things past only, but like wise by things to come, he wins him over. “And she shall bring 
forth,” saith he, “a Son, and thou shalt call His name Jesus.” “For do not thou, because He is of the Holy 
Ghost, imagine that thou art an alien to the ministry of this dispensation. Since although in the birth thou 
hast no part, but the Virgin abode untouched, nevertheless, what pertains to a father, not injuring the 
honor of virginity, that do I give thee, to set a Name on that which is born: for “thou shalt call Him.” For 
though the offspring be not thine, yet shalt thou exhibit a father’s care towards Him. Wherefore I do 
straightway, even from the giving of the name, connect thee with Him that is born.” 


Then lest on the other hand any one should from this suspect him to be the father, hear what follows, with 
what exact care he states it. “She shall bring forth,” he saith, “a Son:” he doth not say, “bring forth to 
thee,” but merely “she shall bring forth,” putting it indefinitely: since not to him did she bring forth, but to 
the whole world. 


13. For this cause too the angel came bringing His name from Heaven, hereby again intimating that this is 
a wondrous birth: it being God Himself who sends the name from above by the angel to Joseph. For 
neither was this without an object, but a treasure of ten thousand blessings. Wherefore the angel also 
interprets it, and suggests good hopes, in this way again leading him to belief. For to these things we are 
wont to be more inclined, and therefore are also fonder of believing them. 


So having established his faith by all, by the past things, by the future, by the present, by the honor given 
to himself, he brings in the prophet also in good time, to give his suffrage in support of all these. But 
before introducing him, he proclaims beforehand the good things which were to befall the world through 
Him. And what are these? Sins removed and done away. “For He shall save His people from their sins.” 


Here again the thing is signified to be beyond all expectation. For not from visible wars, neither from 
barbarians, but what was far greater than these, from sins, he declares the glad tidings of deliverance; a 
work which had never been possible to any one before. 


But wherefore, one may ask, did he say, “His people,” and not add the Gentiles also? That he might not 
startle the hearer yet a while. For to him that listens with understanding he darkly signified the Gentiles 
too. For “His people” are not the Jews only, but also all that draw nigh and receive the knowledge that is 
from Him. 


And mark how he hath by the way discovered to us also His dignity, by calling the Jewish nation “His 
people.” For this is the word of one implying nought else, but that He who is born is God’s child, and that 
the King of those on high is the subject of his discourse. As neither doth forgiving sins belong to any other 
power, but only to that single essence. 


14. Forasmuch then as we have partaken of so great a gift, let us do everything not to dishonor such a 
benefit. For if even before this honor, what was done was worthy of punishment, much more now, after 
this unspeakable benefit. And this I say not now for no cause, but because I see many after their baptism 
living more carelessly than the uninitiated, and having nothing peculiar to distinguish them in their way of 
life. It is, you see, for this cause, that neither in the market nor in the Church is it possible to know quickly 
who is a believer and who an unbeliever; unless one be present at the time of the mysteries, and see the 
one sort put out, the others remaining within. Whereas they ought to be distinguished not by their place, 
but by their way of life. For as men’s outward dignities are naturally to be discovered by the outward 
signs with which they are invested, so ours ought to be discernible by the soul. That is, the believer ought 
to be manifest not by the gift only, but also by the new life. The believer ought to be the light and salt of 
the world. But when thou dost not give light even to thyself, neither bind up thine own gangrene, what 
remains, whereby we are to know thee? Because thou hast entered the holy waters? Nay, this to thee 
becomes a store of punishment. For greatness of honor is, to them who do not choose to live worthy of the 
honor, an increase of vengeance. Yea, the believer ought to shine forth not only by what he hath received 
from God, but also by what he himself hath contributed; and should be discernible by everything, by his 
gait, by his look, by his garb, by his voice. And this I have said, not that display, but that the profit of 
beholders, may be the rule by which we frame ourselves. 


15. But now, what things soever I might seek to recognize thee by, I find thee in all points distinguished by 
the contraries of the same. For whether by thy place I would fain discern thee, I see thee spending thy day 
in horse races, and theatres, and scenes of lawlessness, in the wicked assemblies in the market places, 
and in companies of depraved men; or by the fashion of thy countenance, I see thee continually laughing 
to excess, and dissolute as a grinning and abandoned harlot; or by thy clothes, I see thee in no better trim 
than the people on the stage; or by thy followers, thou art leading about parasites and flatterers; or by thy 
words, I hear thee say nothing wholesome, nothing necessary, nothing of moment to our life; or by thy 
table, yet heavier from thence will the charge against thee appear. 


By what then, tell me, am I to recognize the believer in thee, while all the things I have mentioned give 
the contrary sentence? And why do I say, the believer? since I can not clearly make out whether thou art a 
man. For when thou art like an ass, kicking, and like a bull, wantoning, and like a horse neighing after 
women; when thou dost play the glutton like the bear, and pamper thy flesh as the mule, and bear malice 
like the camel; also? 


Further, if I were bidding thee make another man gentle, not even so ought I to seem as one enjoining 
impossible things; however, thou mightest then object that thou hast not the control of another’s 
disposition, and that it doth not altogether rest with thee. But now it is thine own wild beast, and a thing 
which absolutely depends on thee. What plea then hast thou? or what fair excuse wilt thou be able to put 
forth, turning as thou art a lion into a man, and regardless that thou thyself art of a man becoming a lion; 
upon the beast bestowing what is above nature, but for thyself not even preserving what is natural? Yea, 
while the wild beasts are by thine earnest endeavors advanced into our noble estate, thou art by thyself 
cast down from the throne of the kingdom, and thrust out into their madness. Thus, imagine, if thou wilt, 
thy wrath to be a kind of wild beast, and as much zeal as others have displayed about lions, so much do 
thou in regard of thyself, and cause that way of taking things to become gentle and meek. Because this 
too hath grievous teeth and talons, and if thou tame it not, it will lay waste all things. For not even lion nor 
serpent hath such power to rend the vitals as wrath, with its iron talons continually doing so. Since it 


mars, we see, not the body only, but the very health likewise of the soul is corrupted by it, devouring, 
rending, tearing to pieces all its strength, and making it useless for everything. For if a man nourishing 
worms in his entrails, shall not be able so much as to breathe, his inward parts all wasting away; how 
shall we, having so large a serpent eating up all within us (it is wrath I mean), how, I say, shall we be able 
to produce anything noble? 


17. How then are we to be freed from this pest? If we can drink a potion that is able to kill the worms 
within us and the serpents. “And of what nature,” it will be asked, “may this potion be, that hath such 
power?” The precious Blood of Christ, if it be received with full assurance, (for this will have power to 
extinguish every disease); and together with this the divine Scriptures carefully heard, and almsgiving 
added to our hearing; for by means of all these things we shall be enabled to mortify the affections that 
mar our soul. And then only shall we live; for now surely we are in no better state than the dead: 
forasmuch as it cannot be, that while those passions live, we should live too, but we must necessarily 
perish. And unless we first kill them here, they will be sure to kill us in the other life; or rather before that 
death they will exact of us, even here, the utmost penalty. Yes, for every such passion is both cruel and 
tyrannical and insatiable, and never ceases to devour us every day. For “their teeth are the teeth of a 
lion,” or rather even far more fierce. For the lion, as soon as ever he is satisfied, is wont to leave the 
carcass that hath fallen in his way; but these passions neither are satisfied, nor do they leave the man 
whom they have seized, until they have set him nigh the devil. For so great is their power, that the very 
service which Paul showed forth to Christ, despising both hell and the kingdom for His sake, even this 
same do they require of them whom they have seized. For whether it be with the love of women, or of 
riches, or of glory, that any one is entangled, he laughs at hell thenceforth, and despises the kingdom, that 
he may work the will of these. Let us not then doubt Paul when he saith that he so loved Christ. For when 
some are found so doing service to their passions, how should that other afterwards seem incredible? Yea, 
and this is the reason why our longing for Christ is feebler, because all our strength is consumed on this 
love, and we rob, and defraud, and are slaves to vainglory; than which what can be more worthless? 


For though thou shouldest become infinitely conspicuous, thou wilt be nothing better than the base: 
rather for this selfsame cause thou wilt even be baser. For when they who are willing to give thee glory, 
and make thee illustrious, do for this very cause ridicule thee, that thou desirest the glory which comes of 
them, how can such instances fail to turn the contrary way in regard of thee. For indeed this thing is 
among those which attract censure. So that even as in the case of one desiring to commit adultery or 
fornication, should any one praise or flatter him, by this very act he becomes an accuser rather than a 
commender of the person indulging such desires: so with regard to him who is desirous of glory; when we 
all praise, it is accusation rather than praise which we bestow on those who wish to be made glorious. 


18. Why then bring upon thyself that, from which the very opposite is wont to befall thee. Yea, if thou wilt 
be glorified, despise glory; so shalt thou be more illustrious than any. Why feel as Nebuchadnezzar felt? 
For he too set up an image, thinking from wood and from a senseless figure to procure to himself an 
increase of fame, and the living would fain appear more glorious by the help of that which hath no life. 
Seest thou the excess of his madness; how, thinking to do honor, he rather offered insult, to himself? For 
when it appears that he is relying rather on the lifeless thing, than on himself and the soul that lives in 
him, and when for this cause he advances the stock unto such high precedence, how can he be other than 
ridiculous, endeavoring as he doth to adorn himself, not by his way of living, but by planks of wood? Just 
as if a man should think proper to give himself airs, because of the pavement of his house, and his 
beautiful staircase rather than because he is a man. Him do many too amongst us imitate now. For as he 
for his image, so some men claim to be admired for their clothes, others for their house; or for their mules 
and chariots, and for the columns in their house. For inasmuch as they have lost their being as men, they 
go about gathering to themselves from other quarters such glory as is full of exceeding ridicule. 


But as to the noble and great servants of God, not by these means, but by such as best became them, even 
by such did they shine forth. For captives as they were, and slaves, and youths, and strangers, and 
stripped of all resources of their own, they proved at that time far more awful than he who was invested 
with all these things. And while Nebuchadnezzar found neither so great an image, nor satraps, nor 
captains of the host, nor endless legions, nor abundance of gold, nor other pomp, enough to meet his 
desire, and to show him great; to these, on the other hand, stripped of all this, their high self-restraint 
alone was sufficient, and showed him that wore the diadem and the purple, as much inferior in glory to 
those who had no such thing, as the sun is more glorious than a pearl. For they were led forth in the midst 
of the whole world, being at once youths, and captives, and slaves, and straightway on their appearance 
the king darted fire from his eyes, and captains, and deputies, and governors, and the whole amphitheatre 
of the devil, stood around; and a voice of pipes from all sides, and of trumpets, and of all music, borne up 
to Heaven, was sounding in their ears, and the furnace burned up to a boundless height, and the flame 
reached the very clouds, and all was full of terror and dismay. But none of these things dismayed them, 
but they laughed it all to scorn, as they would children mocking them, and exhibited their courage and 
meekness, and uttering a voice clearer than those trumpets, they said, “Be it known unto thee, O king.” 
For they did not wish to affront the king, no not so much as by a word, but to declare their religion only. 
For which cause, neither did they extend their speech to any great length, but set forth all briefly; “For 
there is,” say they, “a God in Heaven, who is able to deliver us,” “why showest thou me the multitude? 
why the furnace? why the sharpened swords? why the terrible guards? our Lord is higher and more 


mighty than all these.” 


Then when they considered that it was possible that God might be willing even to permit them to be 
burnt; lest, if this should come to pass, they might seem to be speaking falsehoods; they add this also and 
say, “If this happen not, be it known unto thee, O king, that we serve not thy gods.” For had they said, 
“Sins are the cause of His not delivering us, should He fail to deliver,” they would not have been believed. 
Wherefore in this place they are silent on that subject, though they speak of it in the furnace, again and 
again alleging their sins. But before the king they say no such thing; only, that though they were to be 
burnt, they would not give up their religion. 


For it was not for rewards and recompenses that they did what they did, but out of love alone; and yet 
they were in captivity too, and in slavery, and had enjoyed no good thing. Yea, they had lost their country, 
and their freedom, and all their possessions. For tell me not of their honors in the king’s courts, for holy 
and righteous as they were, they would have chosen ten thousand times rather to have been beggars at 
home, and to have been partakers of the blessings in the temple. “For I had rather,” it is said, “be an 
outcast in the house of my God, than to dwell in the tents of sinners.” And “one day in thy courts is better 
than thousands.” They would have chosen then ten thousand times rather to be outcasts at home, than 
kings in Babylon. And this is manifest, from what they declare even in the furnace, grieving at their 
continuance in that country. For although themselves enjoyed great honors, yet seeing the calamities of 
the rest they were exceedingly vexed; and this kind of thing is most especially characteristic of saints, that 
no glory, nor honor, nor anything else should be more precious to them than their neighbor’s welfare. See, 
for example, how even when they were in a furnace, they made their supplication for all the people. But 
we not even when at large bear our brethren in mind. And again, when they were inquiring about the 
dreams, they were looking “not to their own but the common good,” for that they despised death they 
showed by many things afterwards. But everywhere they put themselves forward, as wishing to prevail 
with God by importunity. Next, as not accounting themselves either to be sufficient, they flee to the 
Fathers; but of themselves they said that they offer nothing more than “a contrite spirit.” 


19. These men then let us also imitate. Because now too there is set up a golden image, even the tyranny 
of Mammon. But let us not give heed to the timbrels, nor to the flutes, nor to the harps, nor to the rest of 
the pomp of riches; yea, though we must needs fall into a furnace of poverty, let us choose it, rather than 
worship that idol, and there will be “in the midst a moist whistling wind.” Let us not then shudder at 
hearing of “a furnace of poverty.” For so too at that time they that fell into the furnace were shewn the 
more glorious, but they that worshipped were destroyed. Only then all took place at once, but in this case 
some part will be accomplished here, some there, some both here and in the day that is to come. For they 
that have chosen poverty, in order that they might not worship mammon, will be more glorious both here 
and then, but they that have been rich unjustly here, shall then pay the utmost penalty. 


From this furnace Lazarus too went forth, not less glorious than those children; but the rich man who was 
in the place of them that worshipped the image, was condemned to hell. For indeed what we have now 
mentioned was a type of this. Wherefore as in this instance they who fell into the furnace suffered no hurt, 
but they who sat without were laid hold of with great fierceness, so likewise shall it be then. The saints 
walking through the river of fire shall suffer no pain, nay they will even appear joyous; but they that have 
worshipped the image, shall see the fire rest upon them fiercer than any wild beast, and draw them in. So 
that if any one disbelieves hell, when he sees this furnace, let him from the things present believe things 
to come, and fear not the furnace of poverty, but the furnace of sin. For this is flame and torment, but that, 
dew and refreshment; and by this stands the devil, by that, angels wafting aside the flame. 


20. These things let them hear that are rich, that are kindling the furnace of poverty. For though they shall 
not hurt those others, “the dew” coming to their aid; yet themselves they will render an easy prey to the 
flame, which they have kindled with their own hands. 


Then, an angel went down with those children; now, let us go down with them that are in the furnace of 
poverty, and by alms-deeds let us make a “dewy air,” and waft the flame quite aside, that we may be 
partakers of their crowns also; that the flames of hell may likewise be scattered by the voice of Christ 
saying, “Ye saw me an hungered, and fed me.” For that voice shall then be with us instead of a “moist 
wind whistling” through the midst of the flame. Let us then go down with alms-giving, unto the furnace of 
poverty; let us behold them that in self-restraint walk therein, and trample on the burning coals; let us 
behold the marvel, strange and beyond thought, a man singing praise in a furnace, a man giving thanks in 
fire, chained unto extreme poverty, yet offering much praise to Christ. Since they, who bear poverty with 
thankfulness, really become equal to those children. For no flame is so terrible as poverty, nor so apt to 
set us on fire. But those children were not set on fire; rather, on their giving thanks to the Lord, their 
bonds too were at once loosed. So likewise now, if when thou hast fallen into poverty, thou art thankful, 
both the bonds are loosened, and the flame extinguished; or though it be not extinguished (what is much 
more marvellous), it becomes a fountain instead of a flame: which then likewise came to pass, and in the 
midst of a furnace they enjoyed a pure dew. For the fire indeed it quenched not, but the burning of those 
cast in it altogether hindered. This one may see in their case also who live by the rules of wisdom, for 
they, even in poverty, feel more secure than the rich. 


Let us not therefore sit down without the furnace, feeling no pity towards the poor; lest the same befall us 


as then befell those executioners. For if thou shouldest go down to them, and take thy stand with the 
children, the fire will no longer work thee any harm; but if thou shouldest sit above and neglect them in 
the flame of their poverty, the flame will burn thee up. Go down therefore into the fire, that thou mayest 
not be burnt up by the fire; sit not down without the fire, lest the flame catch hold of thee. For if it should 
find thee amongst the poor, it will depart from thee; but if alienated from them, it will run upon thee 
quickly, and catch thee. Do not therefore stand off from them that are cast in, but when the devil gives 
command to cast them that have not worshipped gold into the furnace of poverty, be not thou of them that 
cast others in, but of them that are cast in; that thou mayest be of the number of the saved, and not of the 
burned. For indeed it is a most effectual dew, to be held in no subjection by desire of wealth, to be 
associate with poor persons. These are wealthier than all, who have trampled under foot the desire of 
riches. Forasmuch as those children too, by despising the king at that time, became more glorious than 
the king. And thou therefore, if thou despise the things of the world, shalt become more honorable than 
all the world; like those holy men, “of whom the world was not worthy.” 


In order then to become worthy of the things in Heaven, I bid thee laugh to scorn things present. For in 
this way thou shalt both be more glorious here, and enjoy the good things to come, by the grace and love 
towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ; to whom be glory and might for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY V 


MATT. I. 22, 23 


“Now all this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the Prophet, saying, 
Behold, a Virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a Son, and they shall call His name Emmanuel.” 


I Hear many say, “While we are here, and enjoying the privilege of hearing, we are awed, but when we are 
gone out, we become altered men again, and the flame of zeal is quenched.” What then may be done, that 
this may not come to pass? Let us observe whence it arises. Whence then doth so great a change in us 
arise? From the unbecoming employment of our time, and from the company of evil men. For we ought 
not as soon as we retire from the Communion, to plunge into business unsuited to the Communion, but as 
soon as ever we get home, to take our Bible into our hands, and call our wife and children to join us in 
putting together what we have heard, and then, not before, engage in the business of life. 


For if after the bath you would not choose to hurry into the market place, lest by the business in the 
market you should destroy the refreshment thence derived; much more ought we to act on this principle 
after the Communion. But as it is, we do the contrary, and in this very way throw away all. For while the 
profitable effect of what hath been said to us is not yet well fixed, the great force of the things that press 
upon us from without sweeps all entirely away. 


That this then may not be the case, when you retire from the Communion, you must account nothing more 
necessary than that you should put together the things that have been said to you. Yes, for it were the 
utmost folly for us, while we give up five and even six days to the business of this life, not to bestow on 
things spiritual so much as one day, or rather not so much as a small part of one day. See ye not our own 
children, that whatever lessons are given them, those they study throughout the whole day? This then let 
us do likewise, since otherwise we shall derive no profit from coming here, drawing water daily into a 
vessel with holes, and not bestowing on the retaining of what we have heard even so much earnestness as 
we plainly show with respect to gold and silver. For any one who has received a few pence both puts them 
into a bag and sets a seal thereon; but we, having given us oracles more precious than either gold or 
costly stones, and receiving the treasures of the Spirit, do not put them away in the storehouses of our 
soul, but thoughtlessly and at random suffer them to escape from our minds. Who then will pity us after 
all this, plotting against our own interests, and casting ourselves into so deep poverty? Therefore, that 
this may not be so, let us write it down an unalterable law for ourselves, for our wives, and for our 
children, to give up this one day of the week entire to hearing, and to the recollection of the things we 
have heard. For thus with greater aptness for learning shall we approach what is next to be said; and to 
us the labor will be less, and to you the profit greater, when, bearing in memory what hath been lately 
spoken, ye hearken accordingly to what comes afterwards. For no little doth this also contribute towards 
the understanding of what is said, when ye know accurately the connexion of the thoughts, which we are 
busy in weaving together for you. For since it is not possible to set down all in one day, you must by 
continued remembrance make the things laid before you on many days into a kind of chain, and so wrap it 
about your soul: that the body of the Scriptures may appear entire. 


Therefore let us not either to-day go on to the subjects set before us, without first recalling what was 
lately said to our memory. 


2. But what are the things set before us to-day? “Now all this was done, that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying.” In a tone worthy of the wonder, with all his might he hath 
uttered his voice, saying, “Now all this was done.” For when he saw the sea and the abyss of the love of 
God towards man, and that actually come to pass which never had been looked for, and nature’s laws 
broken, and reconciliations made, Him who is above all come down to him that is lower than all, and “the 


middle walls of partition broken,” and the impediments removed, and many more things than these done 
besides; in one word he hath put before us the miracle, saying, “Now all this was done that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord.” For, “think not,” saith he, “that these things are now determined 
upon; they were prefigured of old.” Which same thing, Paul also everywhere labors to prove. 


And the angel proceeds to refer Joseph to Isaiah; in order that even if he should, when awakened, forget 
his own words, as newly spoken, he might by being reminded of those of the prophet, with which he had 
been nourished up continually, retain likewise the substance of what he had said. And to the woman he 
mentioned none of these things, as being a damsel and unskilled in them, but to the husband, as being a 
righteous man and one who studied the prophets, from them he reasons. And before this he saith, “Mary, 
thy wife;” but now, when he hath brought the prophet before him, he then trusts him with the name of 
virginity; for Joseph would not have continued thus unshaken, when he heard from him of a virgin, unless 
he had first heard it also from Isaiah. For indeed it was nothing novel that he was to hear out of the 
prophets, but what was familiar to him, and had been for a long time the subject of his meditations. For 
this cause the angel, to make what he said easy to be received, brings in Isaiah. And neither here doth he 
stop, but connects the discourse with God. For he doth not call the saying Isaiah’s, but that of the God of 
all things. For this cause he said not, “that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of Isaiah,” but “which 
was spoken of the Lord.” For the mouth indeed was Isaiah’s, but the oracle was wafted from above. 


3. What then saith this oracle? “Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they 
shall call His name Emmanuel.” 


How was it then, one may say, that His name was not called Emmanuel, but Jesus Christ? Because he said 
not, “thou shalt call,” but “they shall call,” that is, the multitude, and the issue of events. For here he puts 
the event as a name: and this is customary in Scripture, to substitute the events that take place for names. 


Therefore, to say, “they shall call” Him “Emmanuel,” means nothing else than that they shall see God 
amongst men. For He hath indeed always been amongst men, but never so manifestly. 


But if Jews are obstinate, we will ask the, when was the child called, “Make speed to the spoil, hasten the 
prey?” Why, they could not say. How is it then that the prophet said, “Call his name Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz?” Because, when he was born, there was a taking and dividing of spoils, therefore the event that took 
place in his time is put as his name. And the city, too, it is said, shall be called “the city of righteousness, 
the faithful city Sion.” And yet we nowhere find that the city was called “righteousness,” but it continued 
to be called Jerusalem. However, inasmuch as this came to pass in fact, when the city underwent a change 
for the better, on that account he saith it is so called. For when any event happens which marks out him 
who brings it to pass, or who is benefited by it, more clearly than his name, the Scripture speaks of the 
truth of the event as being a name to him. 


4. But if, when their mouths are stopped on this point, they should seek another, namely, what is said 
touching Mary’s virginity, and should object to us other translators, saying, that they used not the term 
“virgin,” but “young woman;” in the first place we will say this, that the Seventy were justly entitled to 
confidence above all the others. For these made their translation after Christ’s coming, continuing to be 
Jews, and may justly be suspected as having spoken rather in enmity, and as darkening the prophecies on 
purpose; but the Seventy, as having entered upon this work an hundred years or more before the coming 
of Christ, stand clear from all such suspicion, and on account of the date, and of their number, and of their 
agreement, would have a better right to be trusted. 


But even if they bring in the testimony of those others, yet so the tokens of victory would be with us. 
Because the Scripture is wont to put the word “youth,” for “virginity;” and this with respect not to women 
only, but also to men. For it is said, “young men and maidens, old men with younger ones.” And again, 
speaking of the damsel who is attacked, it saith, “if the young woman cry out,” meaning the virgin. 


And what goes before also establishes this interpretation. For he doth not merely say, “Behold, the Virgin 
shall be with child,” but having first said, “Behold, the Lord Himself shall give you a sign,” then he 
subjoins, “Behold, the Virgin shall be with child.” Whereas, if she that was to give birth was not a virgin, 
but this happened in the way of marriage, what sort of sign would the event be? For that which is a sign 
must of course be beyond the course of common events, it must be strange and extraordinary; else how 
could it be a sign? 


5. “Then Joseph, being raised from sleep, did as the angel of the Lord had bidden him.” Seest thou 
obedience, and a submissive mind? Seest thou a soul truly wakened, and in all things incorruptible? For 
neither when he suspected something painful or amiss could he endure to keep the Virgin with him; nor 
yet, after he was freed from this suspicion, could he bear to cast her out, but he rather keeps her with 
him, and ministers to the whole Dispensation. 


“And took unto him Mary his wife.” Seest thou how continually the evangelist uses this word, not willing 
that that mystery should be disclosed as yet, and annihilating that evil suspicion? 


And when he had taken her, “he knew her not, till she had brought forth her first-born Son.” He hath here 


used the word “till,” not that thou shouldest suspect that afterwards he did know her, but to inform thee 
that before the birth the Virgin was wholly untouched by man. But why then, it may be said, hath he used 
the word, “till”? Because it is usual in Scripture often to do this, and to use this expression without 
reference to limited times. For so with respect to the ark likewise, it is said, “The raven returned not till 
the earth was dried up.” And yet it did not return even after that time. And when discoursing also of God, 
the Scripture saith, “From age until age Thou art,” not as fixing limits in this case. And again when it is 
preaching the Gospel beforehand, and saying, “In his days shall righteousness flourish, and abundance of 
peace, till the moon be taken away,” it doth not set a limit to this fair part of creation. So then here 
likewise, it uses the word “till,” to make certain what was before the birth, but as to what follows, it leaves 
thee to make the inference. Thus, what it was necessary for thee to learn of Him, this He Himself hath 
said; that the Virgin was untouched by man until the birth; but that which both was seen to be a 
consequence of the former statement, and was acknowledged, this in its turn he leaves for thee to 
perceive; namely, that not even after this, she having so become a mother, and having been counted 
worthy of a new sort of travail, and a child-bearing so strange, could that righteous man ever have 
endured to know her. For if he had known her, and had kept her in the place of a wife, how is it that our 
Lord commits her, as unprotected, and having no one, to His disciple, and commands him to take her to 
his own home? 


How then, one may say, are James and the others called His brethren? In the same kind of way as Joseph 
himself was supposed to be husband of Mary. For many were the veils provided, that the birth, being such 
as it was, might be for a time screened. Wherefore even John so called them, saying, “For neither did His 
brethren believe in Him.” 


6. Nevertheless they, who did not believe at first, became afterwards admirable, and illustrious. At least 
when Paul and they that were of his company were come up to Jerusalem about decrees, they went in 
straightway unto James. For he was so admired as even to be the first to be entrusted with the bishop’s 
office. And they say he gave himself up to such great austerity, that even his members became all of them 
as dead, and that from his continual praying, and his perpetual intercourse with the ground, his forehead 
became so callous as to be in no better state than a camel’s knees, simply by reason of his striking it so 
against the earth. This man gives directions to Paul himself, when he was after this come up again to 
Jerusalem, saying, “Thou seest, brother, how many thousands there are of them that are come together.” 
So great was his understanding and his zeal, or rather so great the power of Christ. For they that mock 
Him when living, after His death are so filled with awe, as even to die for Him with exceeding readiness. 
Such things most of all show the power of His resurrection. For this, you see, was the reason of the more 
glorious things being kept till afterwards, viz. that this proof might become indisputable. For seeing that 
even those who are admired amongst us in their life, when they are gone, are apt to be forgotten by us; 
how was it that they, who made light of this Man living, afterwards thought Him to be God, if He was but 
one of the many? How was it that they consented even to be slain for His sake, unless they received His 
resurrection on clear proof? 


7. And these things we tell you, that ye may not hear only, but imitate also his manly severity, his 
plainness of speech, his righteousness in all things; that no one may despair of himself, though hitherto he 
have been careless, that he may set his hopes on nothing else, after God’s mercy, but on his own virtue. 
For if these were nothing the better for such a kindred, though they were of the same house and lineage 
with Christ, until they gave proof of virtue; what favor can we possibly receive, when we plead righteous 
kinsmen and brethren, unless we be exceeding dutiful, and have lived in virtue? As the prophet too said, 
intimating the selfsame thing, “A brother redeemeth not, shall a man redeem?” No, not although it were 
Moses, Samuel, Jeremiah. Hear, for example, what God saith unto this last, “Pray not thou for this people, 
for I will not hear thee.” And why marvellest thou if I hear not thee? “Though Moses himself and Samuel 
stood before me,” I would not receive their supplication for these men.” Yea, if it be Ezekiel who entreats, 
he will be told, “Though Noah stand forth, and Job, and Daniel, they shall deliver neither sons nor 
daughters.” Though the patriarch Abraham be supplicating for them that are most incurably diseased, and 
change not, God will leave him and go His way, that he may not receive his cry in their behalf. Though 
again it be Samuel who is doing this, He saith unto him, “Mourn not thou for Saul.” Though for his own 
sister one entreat, when it is not fitting, he again shall have the same sort of answer as Moses, “If her 
father had but spit in her face.” 


Let us not then be looking open-mouthed towards others. For it is true, the prayers of the saints have the 
greatest power; on condition however of our repentance and amendment. Since even Moses, who had 
rescued his own brother and six hundred thousand men from the wrath that was then coming upon them 
from God, had no power to deliver his sister; and yet the sin was not equal; for whereas she had done 
despite but to Moses, in that other case it was plain impiety, what they ventured on. But this difficulty I 
leave for you; while that which is yet harder, I will try to explain. 


For why should we speak of his sister? since he who stood forth the advocate of so great a people had not 
power to prevail for himself, but after his countless toils, and sufferings, and his assiduity for forty years, 
was prohibited from setting foot on that land, touching which there had been so many declarations and 
promises. What then was the cause? To grant this favor would not be profitable, but would, on the 
contrary, bring with it much harm, and would be sure to prove a stumbling-block to many of the Jews. For 


if when they were merely delivered from Egypt, they forsook God, and sought after Moses, and imputed 
all to him; had they seen him also lead them into the land of promise, to what extent of impiety might they 
not have been cast away? And for this reason also, let me add, neither was his tomb made known. 


And Samuel again was not able to save Saul from the wrath from above, yet he oftentimes preserved the 
Israelites. And Jeremiah prevailed not for the Jews, but some one else he did haply cover from evil by his 
prophecy. And Daniel saved the barbarians from slaughter, but he did not deliver the Jews from their 
captivity. 


And in the Gospels too we shall see both these events come to pass, not in the case of different persons, 
but of the same; and the same man now prevailing for himself and now given up. For he who owed the ten 
thousand talents, though he had delivered himself from the danger by entreaty, yet again he prevailed not, 
and another on the contrary, who had before thrown himself away, afterwards had power to help himself 
in the greatest degree. But who is this? He that devoured his Father’s substance. 


So that on the one hand, if we be careless, we shall not be able to obtain salvation, no not even by the 
help of others; if, on the other hand, we be watchful, we shall be able to do this by ourselves, and by 
ourselves rather than by others. Yes; for God is more willing to give His grace to us, than to others for us; 
that we by endeavoring ourselves to do away His wrath, may both enjoy confidence towards Him, and 
become better men. Thus He had pity on the Canaanitish woman, thus He saved the harlot, thus the thief, 
when there was none to be mediator nor advocate. 


8. And this I say, not that we may omit supplicating the saints, but to hinder our being careless, and 
entrusting our concerns to others only, while we fall back and slumber ourselves. For so when He said, 
“make to yourselves friends,” he did not stop at this only, but He added, “of the unrighteous mammon;” 
that so again the good work may be thine own; for it is nothing else but almsgiving which He hath here 
signified. And, what is marvellous, neither doth He make a strict account with us, if we withdraw 
ourselves from injustice. For what He saith is like this: “Hast thou gained ill? spend well. Hast thou 
gathered by unrighteousness? scatter abroad in righteousness.” And yet, what manner of virtue is this, to 
give out of such gains? God, however, being full of love to man, condescends even to this and if we thus 
do, promises us many good things. But we are so past all feeling, as not to give even of our unjust gain, 
but while plundering without end, if we contribute the smallest part, we think we have fulfilled all. Hast 
thou not heard Paul saying, “He which soweth sparingly, shall reap also sparingly”? Wherefore then dost 
thou spare? What, is the act an outlay? is it an expense? Nay, it is gain and good merchandise. Where 
there is merchandise, there is also increase; where there is sowing, there is also reaping. But thou, if thou 
hadst to till a rich and deep soil, and capable of receiving much seed, wouldest both spend what thou 
hadst, and wouldest borrow of other men, accounting parsimony in such cases to be loss; but, when it is 
Heaven which thou art to cultivate, which is exposed to no variation of weather, and will surely repay 
thine outlay with abundant increase, thou art slow and backward, and considerest not that it is possible by 
sparing to lose, and by not sparing to gain. 


9. Disperse therefore, that thou mayest not lose; keep not, that thou mayest keep; lay out, that thou 
mayest save; spend, that thou mayest gain. If thy treasures are to be hoarded, do not thou hoard them, for 
thou wilt surely cast them away; but entrust them to God, for thence no man makes spoil of them. Do not 
thou traffic, for thou knowest not at all how to gain; but lend unto Him who gives an interest greater than 
the principal. Lend, where is no envy, no accusation, nor evil design, nor fear. Lend unto Him who wants 
nothing, yet hath need for thy sake; who feeds all men, yet is an hungered, that thou mayest not suffer 
famine; who is poor, that thou mayest be rich. Lend there, where thy return cannot be death, but life 
instead of death. For this usury is the harbinger of a kingdom, that, of hell; the one coming of 
covetousness, the other of self-denial; the one of cruelty, the other of humanity. What excuse then will be 
ours, when having the power to receive more, and that with security, and in due season, and in great 
freedom, without either reproaches, or fears, or dangers, we let go these gains, and follow after that other 
sort, base and vile as they are, insecure and perishable, and greatly aggravating the furnace for us? For 
nothing, nothing is baser than the usury of this world, nothing more cruel. Why, other persons’ calamities 
are such a man’s traffic; he makes himself gain of the distress of another, and demands wages for 
kindness, as though he were afraid to seem merciful, and under the cloak of kindness he digs the pitfall 
deeper, by the act of help galling a man’s poverty, and in the act of stretching out the hand thrusting him 
down, and when receiving him as in harbor, involving him in shipwreck, as on a rock, or shoal, or reef. 


“But what dost thou require?” saith one; “that I should give another for his use that money which I have 
got together, and which is to me useful, and demand no recompense?” Far from it: I say not this: yea, I 
earnestly desire that thou shouldest have a recompense; not however a mean nor small one, but far 
greater; for in return for gold, I would that thou shouldest receive Heaven for usury. Why then shut thyself 
up in poverty, crawling about the earth, and demanding little for great? Nay, this is the part of one who 
knows not how to be rich. For when God in return for a little money is promising thee the good things that 
are in Heaven, and thou sayest, “Give me not Heaven, but instead of Heaven the gold that perisheth,” this 
is for one who wishes to continue in poverty. Even as he surely who desires wealth and abundance will 
choose things abiding rather than things perishing; the inexhaustible, rather than such as waste away; 
much rather than little, the incorruptible rather than the corruptible. For so the other sort too will follow. 


For as he who seeks earth before Heaven, will surely lose earth also, so he that prefers Heaven to earth, 
shall enjoy both in great excellency. And that this may be the case with us, let us despise all things here, 
and choose the good things to come. For thus shall we obtain both the one and the other, by the grace and 
love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ; to whom be glory and might for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY VI 


MATT. II. 1, 2 


“When Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judaea in the days of Herod the king, behold, there came wise men 
from the east to Jerusalem, saying, Where is He that is born King of the Jews? for we have seen His star in 
the east, and are come to worship Him.” 


We have need of much wakefulness, and many prayers, that we may arrive at the interpretation of the 
passage now before us, and that we may learn who these wise men were, and whence they came, and 
how; and at whose persuasion, and what was the star. Or rather, if ye will, let us first bring forward what 
the enemies of the truth say. Because the devil hath blown upon them with so violent a blast, as even from 
this passage try to arm them against the words of truth. 


What then do they allege? “Behold,” say they, “even when Christ was born a star appeared; which is a 
sign that astrology may be depended on.” How then, if He had His birth according to that law, did He put 
down astrology, and take away fate, and stop the mouths of demons, and cast out error, and overthrow all 
such sorcery? 


And what moreover do the wise men learn from the star of itself? That He was King of the Jews? And yet 
He was not king of this kingdom; even as He said also to Pilate, “My kingdom is not of this world.” At any 
rate He made no display of this kind, for He had neither guards armed with spear or shield, nor horses, 
nor chariots of mules, nor any other such thing around Him; but He followed this life of meanness and 
poverty, carrying about with Him twelve men of mean estate. 


And even if they knew Him to be a king, for what intent are they come? For surely this is not the business 
of astrology, to know from the stars who are born, but from the hour when men are born to predict what 
shall befall them: so it is said. But these were neither present with the mother in her pangs, nor did they 
know the time when He was born, neither did they, beginning at that moment, from the motion of the 
stars compute what was to happen: but conversely, having a long time before seen a star appear in their 
own country, they come to see Him that was born. 


Which circumstance in itself would afford a still greater difficulty even than the former. For what reason 
induced them, or the hope of what benefits, to worship one who was king so far off? Why, had He been to 
reign over themselves, most assuredly not even so would the circumstance be capable of a reasonable 
account. To be sure, if He had been born in royal courts, and with His father, himself a king, present by 
Him, any one would naturally say, that they, from a wish to pay court to the father, had worshipped the 
child that was born, and in this way were laying up for themselves beforehand much ground of patronage. 
But now when they did not so much as expect Him to be their own king, but of a strange nation, far 
distant from their country, neither seeing Him as yet grown to manhood; wherefore do they set forth on so 
long a journey, and offer gifts, and this when dangers were sure to beset their whole proceeding? For both 
Herod, when he heard it, was exceedingly troubled, and the whole people was confounded on being told 
of these things by them. 


“But these men did not foresee this.” Nay, this is not reasonable. For let them have been ever so foolish, of 
this they could not be ignorant, that when they came to a city under a king, and proclaimed such things as 
these, and set forth another king besides him who then reigned, they must needs be bringing down on 
themselves a thousand deaths. 


2. And why did they at all worship one who was in swaddling clothes? For if He had been a grown man, 
one might say, that in expectation of the succor they should receive from Him, they cast themselves into a 
danger which they foresaw; a thing however to the utmost degree unreasonable, that the Persian, the 
barbarian, and one that had nothing in common with the nation of the Jews, should be willing to depart 
from his home, to give up country, and kindred, and friends, and that they should subject themselves to 
another kingdom. 


But if this be foolish, what follows is much more foolish. Of what nature then is this? That after they had 
entered on so long a journey, and worshipped, and thrown all into confusion, they went away immediately. 
And what sign at all of royalty did they behold, when they saw a shed, and a manger, and a child in 
swaddling clothes, and a poor mother? And to whom moreover did they offer their gifts, and for what 
intent? Was it then usual and customary, thus to pay court to the kings that were born in every place? and 
did they always keep going about the whole world, worshipping them who they knew should become kings 
out of a low and mean estate, before they ascended the royal throne? Nay, this no one can Say. 


And for what purpose did they worship Him at all? If for the sake of things present, then what did they 


expect to receive from an infant, and a mother of mean condition? If for things future, then whence did 
they know that the child whom they had worshipped in swaddling clothes would remember what was then 
done? But if His mother was to remind Him, not even so were they worthy of honor, but of punishment, as 
bringing Him into danger which they must have foreseen. Thence at any rate it was that Herod was 
troubled, and sought, and pried, and took in hand to slay Him. And indeed everywhere, he who makes 
known the future king, supposing him in his earliest age in a private condition, doth nothing else than 
betray him to slaughter, and kindle against him endless warfare. 


Seest thou how manifold the absurdities appear, if we examine these transactions according to the course 
of human things and ordinary custom? For not these topics only, but more than these might be mentioned, 
containing more matter for questions than what we have spoken of. But lest, stringing questions upon 
questions, we should bewilder you, come let us now enter upon the solution of the matters inquired of, 
making a beginning of our solution with the star itself. 


3. For if ye can learn what the star was, and of what kind, and whether it were one of the common stars, 
or new and unlike the rest, and whether it was a star by nature or a star in appearance only, we shall 
easily know the other things also. Whence then will these points be manifest? From the very things that 
are written. Thus, that this star was not of the common sort, or rather not a star at all, as it seems at least 
to me, but some invisible power transformed into this appearance, is in the first place evident from its 
very course. For there is not, there is not any star that moves by this way, but whether it be the sun you 
mention, or the moon, or all the other stars, we see them going from east to west; but this was wafted 
from north to south; for so is Palestine situated with respect to Persia. 


In the second place, one may see this from the time also. For it appears not in the night, but in mid-day, 
while the sun is shining; and this is not within the power of a star, nay not of the moon; for the moon that 
so much surpasses all, when the beams of the sun appear, straightway hides herself, and vanishes away. 
But this by the excess of its own splendor overcame even the beams of the sun, appearing brighter than 
they, and in so much light shining out more illustriously. 


In the third place, from its appearing, and hiding itself again. For on their way as far as Palestine it 
appeared leading them, but after they set foot within Jerusalem, it hid itself: then again, when they had 
left Herod, having told him on what account they came, and were on the point of departing, it shows itself; 
all which is not like the motion of a star, but of some power highly endued with reason. For it had not even 
any course at all of its own, but when they were to move, it moved; when to stand, it stood, dispensing all 
as need required: in the same kind of way as the pillar of the cloud, now halting and now rousing up the 
camp of the Jews, when it was needful. 


In the fourth place, one may perceive this clearly, from its mode of pointing Him out. For it did not, 
remaining on high, point out the place; it not being possible for them so to ascertain it, but it came down 
and performed this office. For ye know that a spot of so small dimensions, being only as much as a shed 
would occupy, or rather as much as the body of a little infant would take up, could not possibly be marked 
out by a star. For by reason of its immense height, it could not sufficiently distinguish so confined a spot, 
and discover it to them that were desiring to see it. And this any one may see by the moon, which being so 
far superior to the stars, seems to all that dwell in the world, and are scattered over so great an extent of 
earth,—seems, I say, near to them every one. How then, tell me, did the star point out a spot so confined, 
just the space of a manger and shed, unless it left that height and came down, and stood over the very 
head of the young child? And at this the evangelist was hinting when he said, “Lo, the star went before 
them, till it came and stood over where the young Child was.” 


4. Seest thou, by what store of proofs this star is shown not to be one of the many, nor to have shown itself 
according to the order of the outward creation? And for what intent did it appear? To reprove the Jews for 
their insensibility, and to cut off from them all occasion of excuse for their willful ignorance. For, since He 
who came was to put an end to the ancient polity, and to call the world to the worship of Himself, and to 
be worshipped in all land and sea, straightway, from the beginning, He opens the door to the Gentiles, 
willing through strangers to admonish His own people. Thus, because the prophets were continually 
heard speaking of His advent, and they gave no great heed, He made even barbarians come from a far 
country, to seek after the king that was among them. And they learn from a Persian tongue first of all, 
what they would not submit to learn from the prophets; that, if on the one hand they were disposed to be 
candid, they might have the strongest motive for obedience; if, on the other hand, they were contentious, 
they might henceforth be deprived of all excuse. For what could they have to say, who did not receive 
Christ after so many prophets, when they saw that wise men, at the sight of a single star, had received 
this same, and had worshipped Him who was made manifest. Much in the same way then as He acted in 
the case of the Ninevites, when He sent Jonas, and as in the case of the Samaritan and the Canaanitish 
women; so He did likewise in the instance of the magi. For this cause He also said, “The men of Nineveh 
shall rise up, and shall condemn:” and, “the Queen of the South shall rise up, and shall condemn this 
generation:” because these believed the lesser things, but the Jews not even the greater. 


“And wherefore,” one may say, “did He attract them by such a vision?” Why, how should He have done? 
Sent prophets? But the magi would not have submitted to prophets. Uttered a voice from above? Nay, they 
would not have attended. Sent an angel? But even him they would have hurried by. And so for this cause 


dismissing all those means, God calleth them by the things that are familiar, in exceeding condescension; 
and He shows a large and extraordinary star, so as to astonish them, both at the greatness and beauty of 
its appearance, and the manner of its course. 


In imitation of this, Paul also reasons with the Greeks from an heathen altar, and brings forward 
testimonies from the poets. And not without circumcision doth he harangue the Jews. Sacrifices he makes 
the beginning of his instruction to them that are living under the law. For, since to every one what is 
familiar is dear, both God, and the men that are sent by Him, manage things on this principle with a view 
to the salvation of the world. Think it not therefore unworthy of Him to have called them by a star; since 
by the same rule thou wilt find fault with all the Jewish rites also, the sacrifices, and the purifications, and 
the new moons, and the ark, and the temple too itself. For even these derived their origin from Gentile 
grossness. Yet for all that, God, for the salvation of them that were in error, endured to be served by these 
things, whereby those without were used to serve devils; only He slightly altered them; that He might 
draw them off by degrees from their customs, and lead them towards the highest wisdom. Just so He did 
in the case of the wise men also, not disdaining to call them by sight of a star, that He might lift them 
higher ever after. Therefore after He hath brought them, leading them by the hand, and hath set them by 
the manger; it is no longer by a star, but by an angel that He now discourses unto them. Thus did they by 
little and little become better men. 


This did He also with respect to them of Ascalon, and of Gaza. For those five cities too (when at the 
coming of the ark they had been smitten with a deadly plague, and found no deliverance from the ills 
under which they lay)—the men of them called their prophets, and gathered an assembly, and sought to 
discover an escape from this divine scourge. Then, when their prophets said that they should yoke to the 
ark heifers untamed, and having their first calves, and let them go their way, with no man to guide them, 
for so it would be evident whether the plague was from God or whether it was any accident which brought 
the disease;—(“for if,” it is said, “they break the yoke in pieces for want of practice, or turn where their 
calves are lowing, it is a chance that hath happened;’ but if they go on right, and err not from the way, and 
neither the lowing of their young, nor their ignorance of the way, have any effect on them, it is quite plain 
that it is the hand of God that hath visited those cities:”)—when, I say, on these words of their prophets 
the inhabitants of those cities obeyed and did as they were commanded, God also followed up the counsel 
of the prophets, showing condescension in that instance also, and counted it not unworthy of Himself to 
bring to effect the prediction of the prophets, and to make them seem trustworthy in what they had then 
said. For so the good achieved was greater, in that His very enemies themselves bore witness to the power 
of God; yea, their own teachers gave their voice concerning Him. And one may see many other such things 
brought about by God. For what took place with respect to the witch, is again like this sort of 
dispensation; which circumstance also you will now be able to explain from what hath been said. 


With respect to the star, we have said these things, and yet more perhaps may be said by you; for, it is 
said, “Give occasion to a wise man, and he will be yet wiser:” but we must now come to the beginning of 
what hath been read. 


5. And what is the beginning? “When Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judaea, in the days of Herod the 
king, behold, there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem.” While wise men followed under the 
auspices of a star, these believed not, with prophets even sounding in their ears. But wherefore doth he 
mention to us both the time and the place, saying, “in Bethlehem,” and “in the days of Herod the king?” 
And for what reason doth he add his rank also? His rank, because there was also another Herod, he who 
slew John: but that was a tetrarch, this a king. And the place likewise, and the time, he puts down, to 
bring to our remembrance ancient prophecies; whereof one was uttered by Micah, saying, “And thou, 
Bethlehem, in the land of Judah, art by no means the least among the princes of Judah;” and the other by 
the patriarch Jacob, distinctly marking out to us the time, and setting forth the great sign of His coming. 
For, “A ruler,” saith he, “shall not fail out of Judah, nor a leader out of his loins, until He come for whom it 
is appointed, and He is the expectation of the Gentiles.” 


And this again is worth inquiry, whence it was that they came to entertain such a thought, and who it was 
that stirred them up to this. For it doth not seem to me to be the work of the star only, but also of God, 
who moved their soul; which same kind of thing He did also in the case of Cyrus, disposing him to let the 
Jews go. He did not however so do this as to destroy their free will, since even when He called Paul from 
above by a voice, He manifested both His own grace and Paul’s obedience. 


And wherefore, one may ask, did He not reveal this to all the wise men of the East? Because all would not 
have believed, but these were better prepared than the rest; since also there were countless nations that 
perished, but it was to the Ninevites only that the prophet was sent; and there were two thieves on the 
cross, but one only was saved. See at least the virtue of these men, not only by their coming, but also by 
their boldness of speech. For so that they may not seem to be a sort of impostors, they tell who showed 
them the way, and the length of their journey; and being come, they had boldness of speech: “for we are 
come,” that is their statement, “to worship Him:” and they were afraid neither of the people’s anger, nor 
of the tyranny of the king. Whence to me at least they seem to have been at home also teachers of their 
countrymen. For they who here did not shrink from saying this, much more would they speak boldly in 
their own country, as having received both the oracle from the angel, and the testimony from the prophet. 


6. But “when Herod,” saith the Scripture, “had heard, he was troubled, and all Jerusa lem with him.” 
Herod naturally, as being king, and afraid both for himself and for his children; but why Jerusalem? Surely 
the prophets had foretold Him a Saviour, and Benefactor, and a Deliverer from above. Wherefore then was 
Jerusalem troubled? From the same feeling which caused them before also to turn away from God when 
pouring His benefits on them, and to be mindful of the flesh-pots of Egypt, while in the enjoyment of great 
freedom. 


But mark, I pray thee, the accuracy of the prophets. For this selfsame thing also had the prophet foretold 
from the first, saying, “They would be glad, if they had been burnt with fire; for unto us a Child is born, 
unto us a Son is given.” 


But nevertheless, although troubled, they seek not to see what hath happened, neither do they follow the 
wise men, nor make any particular inquiry; to such a degree were they at once both contentious and 
careless above all men. For when they had reason rather to pride themselves that the king was born 
amongst them, and had attracted to Him the land of the Persians, and they were on the point of having all 
subject to them, as though their affairs had advanced towards improvement, and from the very outset His 
empire had become so glorious; nevertheless, they do not even for this become better. And yet they were 
but just delivered from their captivity there; and it was natural for them to think (even if they knew none 
of those things that are high and mysterious, but formed their judgment from what is present only), “If 
they thus tremble before our king at His birth, much more when grown up will they fear and obey Him, 
and our estate will be more glorious than that of the barbarians.” 


7. But none of these things thoroughly awakens them, so great was their dullness, and with this their envy 
also: both which we must with exact care root out of our mind; and he must be more fervent than fire who 
is to stand in such an array. Wherefore also Christ said, “I am come to send fire on earth, and I would it 
were already kindled.” in the same lot with it, even so godly tears are a germ of perpetual and unfading 
joy. In this way the very harlot became more honorable than virgins when seized by this fire. That is, being 
thoroughly warmed by repentance, she was thenceforth carried out of herself by her longing desire 
toward Christ; loosing her hair, and drenching with her tears His holy feet, and wiping them with her own 
tresses, and exhausting the ointment. And all these were outward results, but those wrought in her mind 
were far more fervent than these; which things God Himself alone beheld. And therefore, every one, when 
he hears, rejoices with her and takes delight in her good works, and acquits her of every blame. But if we 
that are evil pass this judgment, consider what sentence she obtained from that God who is a lover of 
mankind; and how much, even before God’s gifts, her repentance caused her to reap in the way of 
blessing. 


For much as after a violent burst of rain, there is a clear open sky; so likewise when tears are pouring 
down, a calm arises, and serenity, and the darkness that ensues on our sins quite disappears. And like as 
by water and the spirit, so by tears and confession are we cleansed the second time; unless we be acting 
thus for display and vanity: for as to a woman whose tears were of that sort, I should call her justly 
condemnable, more than if she decked herself out with lines and coloring. For I seek those tears which 
are shed not for display, but in compunction; those which trickle down secretly and in closets, and in sight 
of no man, softly and noiselessly; those which arise from a certain depth of mind, those shed in anguish 
and in sorrow, those which are for God alone; such as were Hannah’s, for “her lips moved,” it is said, “but 
her voice was not heard;” however, her tears alone uttered a cry more clear than any trumpet. And 
because of this, God also opened her womb, and made the hard rock a fruitful field. 


If thou also weep thus, thou art become a follower of thy Lord. Yea, for He also wept, both over Lazarus, 
and over the city; and touching Judas He was greatly troubled. And this indeed one may often see Him do, 
but nowhere laugh, nay, nor smile but a little; no one at least of the evangelists hath mentioned this. 
Therefore also with regard to Paul, that he wept, that he did so three years night and day, both he hath 
said of himself, and others say this of him; but that he laughed, neither hath he said himself anywhere, 
neither hath so much as one other of the saints, either concerning him, or any other like him; but this is 
said of Sarah only, when she is blamed, and of the son of Noe, when for a freeman he became a slave. 


9. And these things I say, not to suppress all laughter, but to take away dissipation of mind. For wherefore, 
I pray thee, art thou luxurious and dissolute, while thou art still liable to such heavy charges, and are to 
stand at a fearful judgment-seat, and to give a strict account of all that hath been done here? Yes: for we 
are to give an account both of what we have sinned willingly, and what against our will:—for “whosoever 
shall deny me,” saith He, “before men, him will I also deny before my Father:”—and surely such a denial is 
against our will; but nevertheless it doth not escape punishment, but of it too we have to give account:— 
both of what we know, and of what we do not know; “For I know nothing by myself,” saith one, “yet am I 
not hereby justified:”—both for what we have done in ignorance, and what in knowledge; “For I bear them 
record,” it is said, “that they have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge;” but yet this doth not 
suffice for an excuse for them. And when writing to the Corinthians also he saith, “For I fear, lest by any 
means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtlety, so your minds should be corrupted from the 
simplicity that is in Christ.” 


The things then being so great, for which thou art to give account, dost thou sit laughing and talking 
wittily, and giving thyself up to luxury? “Why,” one may say, “if I did not so, but mourned, what would be 


the profit?” Very great indeed; even so great, as it is not possible so much as to set it forth by word. For 
while, before the temporal tribunals, be thy weeping ever so abundant, thou canst not escape punishment 
after the sentence; here, on the contrary, shouldest thou only sigh, thou hast annulled the sentence, and 
hast obtained pardon. Therefore it is that Christ discourses to us much of mourning, and blesses them 
that mourn, and pronounces them that laugh wretched. For this is not the theatre for laughter, neither did 
we come together for this intent, that we may give way to immoderate mirth, but that we may groan, and 
by this groaning inherit a kingdom. But thou, when standing by a king, dost not endure so much as merely 
to smile; having then the Lord of the angels dwelling in thee, dost thou not stand with trembling, and all 
due self-restraint, but rather laughest, oftentimes when He is displeased? And dost thou not consider that 
thou provokest Him in this way more than by thy sins? For God is not wont to turn Himself away so much 
from them that sin, as from those that are not awestruck after their sin. 


But for all this, some are of so senseless a disposition, as even after these words to say, “Nay, far be it 
from me to weep at any time, but may God grant me to laugh and to play all my days.” And what can be 
more childish than this mind? For it is not God that grants to play, but the devil. At least hear, what was 
the portion of them that played. “The people,” it is said, “sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to play.” 
Such were they at Sodom, such were they at the time of the deluge. For touching them of Sodom likewise 
it is said, that “in pride, and in plenty, and in fullness of bread, they waxed wanton.” And they who were in 
Noah’s time, seeing the ark a preparing for so many years, lived on in senseless mirth, forseeing nought of 
what was coming. For this cause also the flood came and swept them all away, and wrought in that instant 
the common shipwreck of the world. 


Ask not then of God these things, which thou receivest of the devil. For it is God’s part to give a contrite 
and humbled heart, sober, self-possessed, and awestruck, full of repentance and compunction. These are 
His gifts, forasmuch as it is also of these things that we are most in need. Yes, for a grievous conflict is at 
hand, and against the powers unseen is our wrestling; against “the spiritual wickednesses” our fight, 
“against principalities, against powers” our warfare: and it is well for us, if when we are earnest and 
sober and thoroughly awakened, we can be able to sustain that savage phalanx. But if we are laughing 
and sporting, and always taking things easily, even before the conflict, we shall be overthrown by our own 
remissness. 


10. It becometh not us then to be continually laughing, and to be dissolute, and luxurious, but it belongs 
to those upon the stage, the harlot women, the men that are trimmed for this intent, parasites, and 
flatterers; not them that are called unto heaven, not them that are enrolled into the city above, not them 
that bear spiritual arms, but them that are enlisted on the devil’s side. For it is he, yea, it is he, that even 
made the thing an art, that he might weaken Christ’s soldiers, and soften the nerves of their zeal. For this 
cause he also built theatres in the cities, and having trained those buffoons, by their pernicious influence 
he causes that kind of pestilence to light upon the whole city, persuading men to follow those things which 
Paul bade us flee, “foolish talking and jesting.” And what is yet more grievous than these things is the 
subject of the laughter. For when they that act those absurd things utter any word of blasphemy or 
filthiness, then many among the more thoughtless laugh and are pleased, applauding in them what they 
ought to stone them for; and drawing down on their own heads by this amusement the furnace of fire. For 
they who praise the utterers of such words, it is these above all who induce men so to speak: wherefore 
they must be more justly accountable for the penalty allotted to these things. For were there no one to be 
a spectator in such cases, neither would there be one to act; but when they see you forsaking your 
workshops, and your crafts, and your income from these, and in short everything, for the sake of 
continuing there, they derive hence a greater forwardness, and exert a greater diligence about these 
things. 


And this I say, not freeing them from reproof, but that ye may learn that it is you chiefly who supply the 
principle and root of such lawlessness; ye who consume your whole day on these matters, and profanely 
exhibit the sacred things of marriage, and make an open mock of the great mystery. For not even he who 
acts these things is so much the offender, as thou art before him; thou who biddest him make a play on 
these things, or rather who not only biddest him, but art even zealous about it, taking delight, and 
laughing, and praising what is done, and in every way gaining strength for such workshops of the devil. 


Tell me then, with what eyes wilt thou after this look upon thy wife at home, having seen her insulted 
there? Or how dost thou not blush being put in mind of the partner of thy home, when thou seest nature 
herself put to an open shame? Nay, tell me not, that what is done is acting; for this acting hath made many 
adulterers, and subverted many families. And it is for this most especially that I grieve, that what is done 
doth not so much as seem evil, but there is even applause and clamor, and much laughter, at commission 
of so foul adultery. What sayest thou? that what is done is acting? Why, for this selfsame reason they must 
be worthy of ten thousand deaths, that what things all laws command men to flee, they have taken pains 
to imitate. For if the thing itself be bad, the imitation thereof also is bad. And I do not yet say how many 
adulterers they make who act these scenes of adultery, how they render the spectators of such things bold 
and shameless; for nothing is more full of whoredom and boldness than an eye that endures to look at 
such things. 


And thou in a market-place wouldest not choose to see a woman stripped naked, or rather not even in a 


house, but callest such a thing an outrage. And goest thou up into the theatre, to insult the common 
nature of men and women, and disgrace thine own eyes? For say not this, that she that is stripped is an 
harlot; but that the nature is the same, and they are bodies alike, both that of the harlot, and that of the 
free-woman. For if this be nothing amiss, what is the cause that if thou were to see this done in a market 
place, thou wouldest both hasten away thyself, and drive thence her who was behaving herself unseemly? 
Or is it that when we are apart, then such a thing is outrageous, but when we are assembled and all 
sitting together, it is no longer equally shameful? Nay, this is absurdity and a disgrace, and words of the 
utmost madness; and it were better to besmear the eyes all over with mud and mire than to be a spectator 
of such a transgression. For surely mire is not so much an hurt to an eye, as an unchaste sight, and the 
spectacle of a woman stripped naked. Hear, for example, what it was that caused nakedness at the 
beginning, and read the occasion of such disgrace. What then did cause nakedness? Our disobedience, 
and the devil’s counsel. Thus, from the first, even from the very beginning, this was his contrivance. Yet 
they were at least ashamed when they were naked, but ye take a pride in it; “having,” according to that 
saying of the apostle, “your glory in your shame.” 


How then will thy wife thenceforward look upon thee, when thou art returned from such wickedness? how 
receive thee? how speak to thee, after thou hast so publicly put to shame the common nature of woman, 
and art made by such a sight the harlots’ captive and slave? 


Now if ye grieve at hearing these things, I thank you much, for “who is he that maketh me glad, but he 
which is made sorry by me?” Do not then ever cease to grieve and be vexed for them, for the sorrow that 
comes of such things will be to you a beginning of a change for the better. For this cause I also have made 
my language the stronger, that by cutting deeper I might free you from the venom of them that intoxicate 
you; that I might bring you back to a pure health of soul; which God grant we may all enjoy by all means, 
and attain unto the rewards laid up for these good deeds; by the grace and love towards man of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and dominion forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY VII 


MATT. IT. 4, 5 


“And when he had gathered all the chief priests and scribes of the people together, he demanded of them 
where Christ should be born. And they said unto him, in Bethlehem of Judaea.” 


Seest thou how all things are done to convict the Jews? how, as long as He was out of their sight, the envy 
had not yet laid hold of them, and they rehearsed the testimonies of Him with truth; but when they saw 
the glory that arose from the miracles, a grudging spirit possessed them, and thenceforth they betrayed 
the truth. 


However, the truth was exalted by all things, and strength was the more gathered for it even by its 
enemies. See for example in this very case, how wonderful and beyond expectation are the results secretly 
provided for. For both the barbarians and the Jews do the same time alike learn something more of one 
another, and teach one another. Thus the Jews, for their part, heard from the wise men, that a star also 
had proclaimed Him in the land of the Persians; the wise men, in their turn, were informed by the Jews 
that this Man, whom the star proclaimed, prophets also had made known from a long time of old. And the 
ground of their inquiry was made to both an occasion of setting forth clearer and more perfect 
instruction; and the enemies of the truth are compelled even against their will to read the writings in 
favor of the truth, and to interpret the prophecy; although not all of it. For having spoken of Bethlehem, 
and how that out of it He shall come that should rule Israel, they proceed not afterwards to add what 
follows, out of flattery to the king. And what was this? That “His goings forth are from of old, from 
everlasting.” 


2. “But why,” one may Say, “if He was to come from thence, did He live in Nazareth after the birth, and 
obscure the prophecy?” Nay, He did not obscure it, but unfolded it the more. For the fact, that while His 
mother had her constant residence in the one place, He was born in the other, shows the thing to have 
been done by a Divine dispensation. 


And for this cause, let me add, neither did He remove from thence straightway after His birth, but abode 
forty days, giving opportunity to them that were disposed to be inquisitive to examine all things 
accurately. Because there were in truth many things to move them to such an inquiry, at least if they had 
been disposed to give heed to them. Thus at the coming of the wise men the whole city was in a flutter, 
and together with the city the king, and the prophet was brought forward, and a court of high authority 
was summoned; and many other things too were done there, all which Luke relates minutely. Such were 
what concerns Anna, and Simeon, and Zacharias, and the angels, and the shepherds; all which things 
were to the attentive sufficient to give hints for ascertaining what had taken place. For if the wise men, 
who came from Persia, were not ignorant of the place, much more might they, whose abode it was, 
acquaint themselves with these things. 


He manifested Himself then from the beginning by many miracles, but when they would not see, He hid 
Himself for a while, to be again revealed from another more glorious beginning. For it was no longer the 


wise men, nor the star, but the Father from above that proclaimed Him at the streams of Jordan; and the 
Spirit likewise came upon Him, guiding that voice to the head of Him just baptized; and John, with all 
plainness of speech, cried out everywhere in Judaea, till inhabited and waste country alike were filled with 
that kind of doctrine; and the witness too of the miracles, and earth, and sea, and the whole creation, 
uttered in His behalf a distinct voice. But at the time of the birth, just so many things happened as were 
fitted quietly to mark out Him that was come. Thus, in order that the Jews might not say, “We know not 
when He was born, nor whereabouts,” both all these events in which the wise men were concerned were 
brought about by God’s providence, and the rest of the things which we have mentioned; so that they 
would have no excuse to plead, for not having inquired into that which had come to pass. 


But mark also the exactness of the prophecy. For it does not say, “He will abide” in Bethlehem, but “He 
will come out” thence. So that this too was a subject of prophecy, His being simply born there. 


Some of them, however, being past shame, say that these things were spoken of Zerubbabel. But how can 
they be right? For surely “his goings forth” were not “from of old, from everlasting.” And how can that suit 
him which is said at the beginning, “Out of thee shall He come forth:” Zorobabel not having been born in 
Judaea, but in Babylon, whence also he was called Zorobabel, because he had his origin there? And as 
many as know the Syrians’ language know what I say. 


And together with what hath been said, all the time also since these things is sufficient to establish the 
testimony. For what saith he? “Thou art not the least among the princes of Judah,” and he adds the cause 
of the pre-eminence, saying, “out of thee shall He come.” But no one else hath made that place illustrious 
or eminent, excepting Him alone. For example: since that birth, men come from the ends of the earth to 
see the manger, and the site of the shed. And this the prophet foretold aloud from the first, saying, “Thou 
art not the least among the princes of Judah;” that is, among the heads of tribes. By which expression he 
comprehended even Jerusalem. But not even so have they given heed, although the advantage passes on 
to themselves. Yea, and because of this the prophets at the beginning discourse nowhere so much of His 
dignity, as touching the benefit which accrued to them by Him. For so, when the Virgin was bearing the 
child, he saith, “Thou shalt call His name Jesus;” and he gives the reason saying, “for He shall save His 
people from their sins.” And the wise men too said not, “Where is the Son of God?” but “He that is born 
King of the Jews.” And here again it is not affirmed, “Out of thee shall come forth” the Son of God, but “a 
Governor, that shall feed my people Israel.” For it was needful to converse with them at first, setting out 
in a tone of very exceeding condescension, lest they should be offended; and to preach what related to 
their salvation in particular, that hereby they might be the rather won over. At any rate, all the testimonies 
that are first cited, and for which it was the season immediately at the time of the birth, say nothing great, 
nor lofty concerning Him, nor such as those subsequent to the manifestation of the miracles; for these 
discourse more distinctly concerning His dignity. For instance, when after many miracles children were 
singing hymns unto Him, hear what saith the prophet, “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings Thou hast 
perfected praise.” And again, “I will consider the Heavens, the works of Thy fingers;” which signifies Him 
to be Maker of the universe. And the testimony too, which was produced after the ascension, manifests 
His equality with the Father; thus saying, “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on my right hand.” And 
Isaiah too saith, “He that riseth up to rule over the Gentiles, in Him shall the Gentiles trust.” 


But how saith he that Bethlehem is “not the least among the princes of Judah?” for not in Palestine alone, 
but in the whole world, the village hath become conspicuous. Why, so far he was speaking to Jews; 
wherefore also he added, “He shall feed my people Israel.” And yet He fed the whole world; but as I have 
said, He is fain not to offend as yet, by revealing what He hath to say touching the Gentiles. 


But how was it, one may say, that He did not feed the Jewish people? I answer, first, this too is 
accomplished: for by the term Israel in this place, he figuratively meant such as believed on Him from 
among the Jews. And Paul interpreting this, saith, “For they are not all Israel, which are of Israel,” but as 
many as have been born by faith and promise. And if He did not feed them all, this is their own fault and 
blame. For when they ought to have worshipped with the wise men, and have glorified God that such a 
time was come, doing away all their sins (for not a word was spoken to them of judgments set, or of 
accounts to be given, but of a mild and meek Shepherd); they for their part do just the contrary, and are 
troubled, and make disturbance, and go on continually framing plots without end. 


3. “Then Herod, when he had privily called the wise men, inquired of them diligently what time the star 
appeared:” 


Attempting to slay that which was born,—an act of extreme idiotcy not of madness only; since what had 
been said and done was enough to have withholden him from any such attempt. For those occurrences 
were not after the manner of man. A star, I mean, calling the wise men from on high; and barbarians 
making so long a pilgrimage, to worship Him that lay in swaddling clothes and a manger; and prophets 
too from of old, proclaiming beforehand all this;—these and all the rest were more than human events: but 
nevertheless, none of these things restrained him. For such a thing is wickedness. It falls foul of itself, and 
is ever attempting impossibilities. And mark his utter folly. If on the one hand he believed the prophecy, 
and accounted it to be unchangeable, it was quite clear that he was attempting impossibilities; if again he 
disbelieved, and did not expect that those sayings would come to pass, he need not have been in fear and 
alarm, nor have formed any plot on that behalf. So that in either way his craft was superfluous. 


And this too came of the utmost folly, to think that the wise men would make more account of him than of 
the Child that was born, for the sake of which they had come so long a journey. For if, before they saw, 
they were so inflamed with longing for Him; after they had seen with their eyes, and been confirmed by 
the prophecy, how hoped he to persuade them to betray the young Child to him? 


Nevertheless, many as were the reasons to withhold him, he made the attempt; and having “privily called 
the wise men, he inquired of them.” Because he thought that Jews would be concerned in favor of the 
Child, and he never could expect that they would fall away unto such madness as to be willing to give up 
to His enemies their Protector and Saviour, and Him who was come for the deliverance of their nation. On 
account of this he both calls them privily, and seeks the time not of the Child, but of the star: thereby 
marking out the object of his chase so as to include far more than it. For the star, I think, must have 
appeared a long time before. It was a long time which the wise men had to spend on their journey. In 
order, therefore, that they might present themselves just after His birth (it being meet for Him to be 
worshipped in His very swaddling clothes, that the marvellous and strange nature of the thing might 
appear), the star, a long time before, makes itself visible. Whereas if at the moment of His birth in 
Palestine, and not before, it had been seen by them in the East, they, consuming a long time in their 
journey, would not have seen Him in swaddling clothes on their arrival. As to his slaying the children 
“from two years old and under,” let us not marvel; for his wrath and dread, for the sake of a fuller security, 
added very much to the time, so that not one might escape. 


Having therefore called them, he saith, “Go and search diligently for the young Child; and when ye have 
found Him, bring me word again, that I may come and worship Him also.” 


Seest thou his extreme folly? Why, if thou sayest these things in sincerity, wherefore dost thou inquire 
privily? But if intending to plot against Him, how is it thou dost not perceive, that from the fact of their 
being asked secretly the wise men will be able to perceive thy craft? But as I have already said, a soul 
taken captive by any wickedness becomes more utterly senseless than any thing. 


And he said not, “go and learn concerning the King,” but “concerning the young Child;” for he could not 
even endure to call Him by the name of His dominion. 


4. But the wise men perceive nothing of this, by reason of their exceeding reverence (for they never could 
have expected that he could have gone on to so great wickedness, and would have attempted to form plots 
against a dispensation so marvellous): and they depart suspecting none of these things, but from what 
was in themselves auguring all that would be in the rest of mankind. 


“And, lo! the star, which they saw in the east, went before them.” 


For therefore only was it hidden, that having lost their guide, they might come to be obliged to make 
inquiry of the Jews, and so the matter might be made evident to all. Since after they have made inquiries, 
and have had His enemies for informants, it appears to them again. And mark how excellent was the 
order; how in the first place after the star the people of the Jews receives them, and the king, and these 
bring in the prophecy to explain what had appeared: how next, after the prophet, an angel again took 
them up and taught them all things; but for a time they journey from Jerusalem to Bethlehem by the 
guidance of the star, the star again journeying with them from that place also; that hence too thou 
mightest learn, that this was not one of the ordinary stars, for there is not so much as one star that hath 
this nature. And it not merely moved, but “went before them,” drawing and guiding them on in mid-day. 


“But what need of this star any more,” one may ask, “when the place was ascertained?” In order that the 
Child also might be seen. For there was not anything to make Him manifest, since the house was not 
conspicuous, neither was His mother glorious, or distinguished. There was need then of the star, to set 
them by the place. Wherefore it re-appears on their coming out of Jerusalem, and stays not, before it hath 
reached the manger. 


And marvel was linked on to marvel; for both were strange things, as well the magi worshipping, as the 
star going before them; and enough to attract even such as were made all of stone. For if the wise men 
had said, they had heard prophets say these things, or that angels had discoursed with them in private, 
they might have been disbelieved; but now, when the vision of the star appeared on high, even they that 
were exceeding shameless had their mouths stopped. 


Moreover, the star, when it stood over the young Child, stayed its course again: which thing itself also was 
of a greater power than belongs to a star, now to hide itself, now to appear, and having appeared to stand 
still. Hence they too received an increase of faith. For this cause they rejoiced also, that they had found 
what they were seeking, that they had proved messengers of truth, that not without fruit had they come 
so great a journey; so great a longing (so to speak) had they for Christ. For first it came and stood over 
His very head, showing that what is born is Divine; next standing there, it leads them to worship Him; 
being not simply barbarians, but the wiser sort amongst them. 


Seest thou, with how great fitness the star appeared? Why; because even after the prophecy, and after the 
interpretation of the chief priests and scribes, they still had their minds turned towards it. 


5. Shame upon Marcion, shame upon Paul of Samosata, for refusing to see what those wise men saw,—the 
forefathers of the Church; for Iam not ashamed so to call them. Let Marcion be ashamed, beholding God 
worshipped in the flesh. Let Paul be ashamed, beholding Him worshipped as not being merely a man. As 
to His being in the flesh, that first is signified by the swaddling clothes and the manger; as to their not 
worshipping Him as a mere man, they declare it, by offering Him, at that unripe age, such gifts as were 
meet to be offered to God. And together with them let the Jews also be ashamed, seeing themselves 
anticipated by barbarians and magi, whilst they submit not so much as to come after them. For indeed 
what happened then was a type of the things to come, and from the very beginning it was shown that the 
Gentiles would anticipate their nation. 


“But how was it,” one may ask, “that not at the beginning, but afterwards, He said, Go ye, and make 
disciples of all nations’“? Because the occurrence was a type, as I said, of the future, and a sort of 
declaration of it beforehand. For the natural order was that Jews should come unto Him first; but 
forasmuch as they of their own choice gave up their proper benefit, the order of things was inverted. 
Since not even in this instance should the wise men have come before the Jews, nor should persons from 
so great a distance have anticipated those who were settled about the very city, nor should those who had 
heard nothing have prevented them that were nurtured in so many prophecies. But because they were 
exceedingly ignorant of their own blessings, those from Persia anticipate those at Jerusalem. And this 
indeed is what Paul also saith: “It was necessary that the word of the Lord should first have been spoken 
to you, but seeing ye have judged yourselves unworthy, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” For even though 
before they did not obey, at any rate when they heard it from the wise men, they ought to have made all 
haste; but they would not. Therefore, while those are slumbering, these run before. 


6. Let us then also follow the magi, let us separate ourselves from our barbarian customs, and make our 
distance therefrom great, that we may see Christ, since they too, had they not been far from their own 
country, would have missed seeing Him. Let us depart from the things of earth. For so the wise men, while 
they were in Persia, saw but the star, but after they had departed from Persia, they beheld the Sun of 
Righteousness. Or rather, they would not have seen so much as the star, unless they had readily risen up 
from thence. Let us then also rise up; though all men be troubled, let us run to the house of the young 
Child; though kings, though nations, though tyrants interrupt this our path, let not our desire pass away. 
For so shall we thoroughly repel all the dangers that beset us. Since these too, except they had seen the 
young Child, would not have escaped their danger from the king. Before seeing the young Child, fears and 
dangers and troubles pressed upon them from every side; but after the adoration, it is calm and security; 
and no longer a star but an angel receives them, having become priests from the act of adoration; for we 
see that they offered gifts also. 


Do thou therefore likewise leave the Jewish people, the troubled city, the blood-thirsty tyrant, the pomp of 
the world, and hasten to Bethlehem, where is the house of the spiritual Bread. For though thou be a 
shepherd, and come hither, thou wilt behold the young Child in an inn: though thou be a king, and 
approach not here, thy purple robe will profit thee nothing; though thou be one of the wise men, this will 
be no hindrance to thee; only let thy coming be to honor and adore, not to spurn the Son of God; only do 
this with trembling and joy: for it is possible for both of these to concur in one. 


But take heed that thou be not like Herod, and say, “that I may come and worship Him,” and when thou 
art come, be minded to slay Him. For him do they resemble, who partake of the mysteries unworthily: it 
being said, that such a one “shall be guilty of the Body and Blood of the Lord.” Yes; for they have in 
themselves the tyrant who is grieved at Christ’s kingdom, him that is more wicked than Herod of old, even 
Mammon. For he would fain have the dominion, and sends them that are his own to worship in 
appearance, but slaying while they worship. Let us fear then, lest at any time, while we have the 
appearance of suppliants and worshippers, we should in deed show forth the contrary. 


And let us cast everything out of our hands when we are to worship; though it be gold that we have, let us 
offer it unto him and not bury it. For if those barbarians then offered it for honor, what will become of 
thee, not giving even to Him that hath need? If those men journeyed so far to see Him newly born, what 
sort of excuse wilt thou have, not going out of thy way one alley’s length, that thou mayest visit Him sick 
or in bonds? And yet when they are sick or in bonds, even our enemies have our pity; thine is denied even 
to thy Benefactor and Lord. And they offered gold, thou hardly givest bread. They saw the star and were 
glad, thou, seeing Christ Himself a stranger and naked, art not moved. 


For which of you, for Christ’s sake, hath made so long a pilgrimage, you that have received countless 
benefits, as these barbarians, or rather, these wiser than the wisest philosophers? And why say I, so long a 
journey? Nay, many of our women are so delicate, that they go not over so much as one crossing of the 
streets to behold Him on the spiritual manger, unless they can have mules to draw them. And others being 
able to walk, yet prefer to their attendance here, some a crowd of worldly business, some the theatres. 
Whereas the barbarians accomplished so great a journey for His sake, before seeing Him; thou not even 
after thou hast seen Him dost emulate them, but forsakest Him after seeing Him, and runnest to see the 
stage player. (For I touch again on the same subjects, as I did also of late. ) And seeing Christ lying in the 
manger, thou leavest Him, that thou mayest see women on the stage. 


7. What thunderbolts do not these things deserve? For tell me, if any one were to lead thee into a palace, 


and show thee the king on his throne, wouldest thou indeed choose to see the theatre instead of those 
things? And yet even in the palace there is nothing to gain; but here a spiritual well of fire gushes up out 
of this table. And thou leavest this, and runnest down to the theatre, to see women swimming, and nature 
put to open dishonor, leaving Christ sitting by the well? Yes: for now, as of old, He sits down by the well, 
not discoursing to a Samaritan woman, but to a whole city. Or perchance now too with a Samaritan 
woman only. For neither now is any one with Him; but some with their bodies only, and some not even 
with these. But nevertheless, He retires not, but remains, and asks of us to drink, not water, but holiness, 
for “His holy things He gives unto the holy.” For it is not water that He gives us from this fountain, but 
living blood; and it is indeed a symbol of death, but it is become the cause of life. 


But thou, leaving the fountain of blood, the awful cup, goest thy way unto the fountain of the devil, to see 
a harlot swim, and to suffer shipwreck of the soul. For that water is a sea of lasciviousness, not drowning 
bodies, but working shipwreck of souls. And whereas she swims with naked body, thou beholding, art sunk 
into the deep of lasciviousness. For such is the devil’s net; it sinks, not them that go down into the water 
itself, but them that sit above more than such as wallow therein; and it chokes them more grievously than 
Pharaoh, who was of old sunk in the sea with his horses and his chariots. And if souls could but be seen, I 
could show you many floating on these waters, like the bodies of the Egyptians at that time. But what is 
still more grievous is this, that they even call such utter destruction a delight, and they term the sea of 
perdition a channel for a pleasure voyage. Yet surely one might easier pass over in safety the AEgean or 
the Tuscan sea, than this spectacle. For in the first place, through a whole night the devil preoccupies 
their souls with the expectation of it; then having shown them the expected object, he binds them at once, 
and makes them captives. For think not, because thou hast not been joined unto the harlot, thou art clean 
from the sin; for in the purpose of thine heart thou hast done it all. Since if thou be taken by lust, thou 
hast kindled the flame up higher; if thou feel nothing at what thou seest, thou deservest a heavier charge, 
for being a scandal to others, by encouraging them in these spectacles, and for polluting thine own eye- 
sight, and together with thine eye-sight, thy soul. 


However, not merely to find fault, come let us devise a mode of correction too. What then will the mode 
be? I would commit you to your own wives, that they may instruct you. It is true, according to Paul’s law, 
you ought to be the teachers. But since that order is reversed by sin, and the body has come to be above, 
and the head beneath, let us even take this way. 


But if thou art ashamed to have a woman for thy teacher, fly from sin, and thou wilt quickly be able to 
mount up on the throne which God hath given thee. Since so long as thou sinnest the Scripture sends thee 
not to a woman only, but even to things irrational, and those of the viler sort; yea, it is not ashamed to 
send thee who art honored with reason, as a disciple to the ant. Plainly this is no charge against the 
Scripture, but against them that so betray their own nobility of race. This then we will do likewise; and for 
the present we will commit thee to thy wife; but if thou despise her, we will send thee away to the school 
of the very brutes, and will point out to thee how many birds, fishes, four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things are found more honorable, and chaster than thou. 


If now thou art ashamed, and dost blush at the comparison, mount up to thine own nobility, and fly the sea 
of hell, and the flood of fire, I mean the pool in the theatre. For this pool introduces to that sea, and 
kindles that abyss of flame. Since if “he that looketh on a woman to lust after her hath already committed 
adultery,” he who is forced even to see her naked, how doth he not become ten thousandfold a captive? 
The flood in the days of Noah did not so utterly destroy the race of men as these swimming women drown 
all that are there with great disgrace. For as to that rain, though it wrought indeed a death of the body, 
yet did it repress the wickedness of the soul; but this hath the contrary effect; while the bodies remain, it 
destroys the soul. And ye, when there is a question of precedence, claim to take place of the whole word, 
forasmuch as our city first crowned itself with the name of Christian; but in the competition of chastity, ye 
are not ashamed to be behind the rudest cities. 


8. “Well,” saith one, “and what dost thou require us to do? to occupy the mountains, and become monks?” 
Why it is this which makes me sigh, that ye think them alone to be properly concerned with decency and 
chastity; and yet assuredly Christ made His laws common to all. Thus, when He saith, “if any one look on 
a woman to lust after her,” He speaks not to the solitary, but to him also that hath a wife; since in fact that 
mount was at that time filled with all kinds of persons of that description. Form then in thy mind an image 
of that amphitheatre, and hate thou this, which is the devil’s. Neither do thou condemn the severity of my 
speech. For I neither “forbid to marry,” nor hinder thy taking pleasure; but I would have this be done in 
chastity, not with shame, and reproach, and imputations without end. I do not make it a law that you are 
to occupy the mountains and the deserts, but to be good and considerate and chaste, dwelling in the midst 
of the city. For in fact all our laws are common to the monks also, except marriage; yea rather, even with 
respect to this, Paul commands us to put ourselves altogether on a level with them; saying, “For the 
fashion of this world passeth away:” that “they that have wives be as though they had none.” 


“Wherefore” (so he speaks) “I do not bid you take possession of the summits of the mountains; it is true I 
could wish it, since the cities imitate the things that were done in Sodom; nevertheless, I do not enforce 
this. Abide, having house and children and wife; only do not insult thy wife, nor put thy children to shame, 
neither bring into thine house the infection from the theatre.” Hearest thou not Paul saying, “The husband 


hath not power of his own body, but the wife,” and setting down laws common to both? But thou, if thy 
wife be continually thrusting herself into a public assembly, art severe in blaming her; but thyself, 
spending whole days on public shows, thou dost not account worthy of blame. Yea, touching thy wife’s 
modesty thou art so strict as even to go beyond necessity or measure, and not to allow her so much as 
indispensable absences; but to thyself thou deemest all things lawful. Yet Paul allows thee not, who gives 
the wife likewise the same authority, for thus he speaks: “Let the husband render unto the wife due 
honor.” What sort of honor then is this, when thou insultest her in the chiefest things, and givest up her 
body to harlots (for thy body is hers); when thou bringest tumults and wars into thine house, when thou 
doest in the market place such things, as being related by thyself to thy wife at home, overwhelm her with 
shame, and put to shame also thy daughter if present, and more than them, surely, thyself? For thou must 
necessarily either be silent, or behave thyself so unseemly, that it would be just for thy very servants to be 
scourged for it. What plea then wilt thou have, I pray thee, beholding, as thou dost, with great eagerness, 
things which even to name is disgraceful; preferring to all sights these, which even to recount is 
intolerable? 


Now then for a season, in order not to be too burdensome, I will here bring my discourse to an end. But if 
ye continue in the same courses, I will make the knife sharper, and the cut deeper; and I will not cease, till 
I have scattered the theatre of the devil, and so purified the assembly of the Church. For in this way we 
shall both be delivered from the present disgrace, and shall reap the fruit of the life to come, by the grace 
and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY VIII 


MATT. II. 2 


“And when they were come into the house, they saw the young Child with Mary His mother.” 


How then saith Luke, that He was lying in the manger? Because at the birth indeed she presently laid Him 
there (for, as was not unlikely, in that large assemblage for the taxing, they could find no house; which 
Luke also signifies, by saying, “Because there was no room, she laid Him” there); but afterwards she took 
Him up, and held Him on her knees. For no sooner was she arrived at Bethlehem than she brought her 
pangs to an end, that thou mayest thence also learn the whole dispensation, and that these things were 
not done at random, or by chance, but that they all were in course of accomplishment, according to some 
Divine foreknowledge, and prophetic order. 


But what was it that induced them to worship? For neither was the Virgin conspicuous, nor the house 
distinguished, nor was any other of the things which they saw apt to amaze or attract them. Yet they not 
only worship, but also “open their treasures,” and “offer gifts;” and gifts, not as to a man, but as to God. 
For the frankincense and the myrrh were a symbol of this. What then was their inducement? That which 
wrought upon them to set out from home and to come so long a journey; and this was both the star, and 
the illumination wrought of God in their mind, guiding them by little and little to the more perfect 
knowledge. For, surely, had it not been so, all that was in sight being ordinary, they would not have shown 
so great honor. Therefore none of the outward circumstances was great in that instance, but it was a 
manger, and a shed, and a mother in poor estate; to set before thine eyes, naked and bare, those wise 
men’s love of wisdom, and to prove to thee, that not as mere man they approached Him, but as a God, and 
Benefactor. Wherefore neither were they offended by ought of what they saw outwardly, but even 
worshipped, and brought gifts; gifts not only free from Judaical grossness, in that they sacrificed not 
sheep and calves, but also coming nigh to the self-devotion of the Church, for it was knowledge and 
obedience and love that they offered unto Him. 


“And being warned of God in a dream that they should not return unto Herod, they departed into their 
own country another way.” 


See from this also their faith, how they were not offended, but are docile, and considerate; neither are 
they troubled, nor reason with themselves, saying, “And yet, if this Child be great, and hath any might, 
what need of flight, and of a clandestine retreat? and wherefore can it be, that when we have come openly 
and with boldness, and have stood against so great a people, and against a king’s madness, the angel 
sends us out of the city as runaways and fugitives?” But none of these things did they either say or think. 
For this most especially belongs to faith, not to seek an account of what is enjoined, but merely to obey 
the commandments laid upon us. 


2. “And when they were departed, behold, an angel appeareth to Joseph in a dream, saying, Arise, and 
take the young Child and His mother, and flee into Egypt.” 


There is something here worth inquiring into, both touching the magi, and touching the Child; for if even 
they were not troubled, but received all with faith, it is worthy of examination on our part, why they and 
the young Child are not preserved, continuing there, but they as fugitives go into Persia, He with His 
mother into Egypt. But what? should He have fallen into the hands of Herod, and having fallen, not have 
been cut off? Nay, He would not have been thought to have taken flesh upon Him; the greatness of the 
Economy would not have been believed. 


For if, while these things are taking place, and many circumstances are being ordered mysteriously after 
the manner of men, some have dared to say that His assumption of our flesh is a fable; in what degree of 
impiety would they not have been wrecked had He done all in a manner becoming His Godhead, and 
according to His own power? 


As to the wise men, He sends them off quickly, at once both commissioning them as teachers to the land of 
the Persians, and at the same time intercepting the madness of the king, that he might learn that he was 
attempting things impossible, and might quench his wrath, and desist from this his vain labor. For not 
alone openly to subdue His enemies, but also to deceive them with ease, is worthy of His power. Thus, for 
example, He deceived the Egyptians also in the case of the Jews, and having power to transfer their 
wealth openly into the hands of the Hebrews, He bids them do this secretly and with craft; and this surely, 
not less than the other miracles, made Him an object of terror to His enemies. At least, they of Ascalon, 
and all the rest, when they had taken the ark, and being smitten, did after that devise their countrymen 
not to fight, nor to set themselves against Him, with the other miracles brought this also forward, saying, 
“Wherefore harden ye your hearts, as Egypt and Pharaoh hardened? when He had mocked them, did He 
not after that send forth His people, and they departed?” Now this they said, as accounting this fresh one 
not inferior to those other signs that had been done openly, towards the demonstration of His power, and 
of His greatness. And the like ensued on this occasion too; a thing sufficient to astonish the tyrant. For 
consider what it was natural for Herod to feel, and how his very breath would be stopped, deceived as he 
was by the wise men, and thus laughed to scorn. For what, if he did not become better? It is not His fault, 
who marvellously ordered all this, but it is the excess of Herod’s madness, not yielding even to those 
things which had virtue to have persuaded him, and deterred him from his wickedness, but going on still 
further, to receive a yet sharper punishment for folly so great. 


3. But wherefore, it may be said, is the young Child sent into Egypt? In the first place, the evangelist 
himself hath mentioned the cause, saying, “That it might be fulfilled, Out of Egypt have I called my Son.” 
And at the same time beginnings of fair hopes were thenceforth proclaimed before to the world. That is, 
since Babylon and Egypt, most in the whole earth, were burnt up with the flame of ungodliness, He, 
signifying from the first that He means to correct and amend both, and inducing men hereby to expect His 
bounties in regard of the whole world likewise, sent to the one the wise men, the other He Himself visited 
with His mother. 


And besides what I have said, there is another lesson also, which we are hereby taught, tending not 
slightly to true self-command in us. Of what kind then is it? To look from the beginning for temptations 
and plots. See, for instance, how this was the case even at once from His swaddling clothes. Thus you see 
at His birth, first a tyrant raging, then flight ensuing, and departure beyond the border; and for no crime 
His mother is exiled into the land of the barbarians: that thou, hearing these things (supposing thee 
thought worthy to minister to any spiritual matter, and then to see thyself suffering incurable ills, and 
enduring countless dangers), shouldest not be greatly troubled, nor say, “What can this be? yet surely I 
ought to be crowned and celebrated, and be glorious and illustrious for fulfilling the Lord’s 
commandment:” but that having this example, thou mightest bear all things nobly, knowing that this 
especially is the order of all things spiritual, to have everywhere temptations in the same lot with them. 
See at least how this is the case not only with regard to the mother of the young Child, but also of those 
barbarians; since they for their part retire secretly in the condition of fugitives; and she again, who had 
never passed over the threshold of her house, is commanded to undergo so long a journey of affliction, on 
account of this wonderful birth, and her spiritual travail. 


And behold a wonder again. Palestine plots, and Egypt receives and preserves Him that is the object of 
the plots. For, as it appears, not only in the instance of the sons of the patriarch did types take place, but 
also in our Lord’s own case. In many instances, we are sure, His doings at that time were prophetic 
declarations of what was to happen afterwards; as, for example, in the matter of the ass and the colt. 


4. Now the angel having thus appeared, talks not with Mary, but with Joseph; and what saith he? “Arise, 
and take the young Child and His mother.” Here, he saith not any more, “thy wife,” but “His mother.” For 
after that the birth had taken place, and the suspicion was done away, and the husband appeased, 
thenceforth the angel talks openly, calling neither child nor wife his, but “take the young Child and His 
mother, and flee into Egypt;” and he mentions the cause of the flight: “For Herod,” saith he, “will seek the 
young Child’s life.” 


Joseph, when he had heard these things, was not offended, nether did he say, “The thing is hard to 
understand: Didst thou not say just now, that He should save His people?’ and now He saves not even 
Himself: but we must fly, and go far from home, and be a long time away: the facts are contrary to the 
promise.” Nay, none of these things doth he say (for the man was faithful): neither is he curious about the 
time of his return; and this though the angel had put it indefinitely thus: “Be thou there until I tell thee.” 
But nevertheless, not even at this did he shudder, but submits and obeys, undergoing all the trials with 
Joy. 


And this because God, who is full of love to man, did with these hardships mingle things pleasant also; 
which indeed is His way with regard to all the saints, making neither their dangers nor their refreshment 
continual, but weaving the life of all righteous men, out of both the one and the other. This very thing He 


did here also: for consider, Joseph saw the Virgin with child; this cast him into agitation and the utmost 
trouble, for he was suspecting the damsel of adultery. But straightway the angel was at hand to do away 
his suspicion, and remove his fears; and seeing the young child born, he reaped the greatest joy. Again, 
this joy no trifling danger succeeds, the city being troubled, and the king in his madness seeking after 
Him that was born. But this trouble was again succeeded by another joy; the star, and the adoration of the 
wise men. Again, after this pleasure, fear and danger; “For Herod,” saith he, “is seeking the young Child’s 
life,” and He must needs fly and withdraw Himself as any mortal might: the working of miracles not being 
seasonable as yet. For if from His earliest infancy He had shown forth wonders, He would not have been 
accounted a Man. 


Because of this, let me add, neither is a temple framed at once; but a regular conception takes place, and 
a time of nine months, and pangs, and a delivery, and giving suck, and silence for so long a space, and He 
awaits the age proper to manhood; that by all means acceptance might be won for the mystery of His 
Economy. 


“But wherefore then,” one may say, “were even these signs wrought at the beginning?” For His mother’s 
sake; for the sake of Joseph and of Simeon, who was presently to depart; for the sake of the shepherds 
and of the wise men; for the sake of the Jews. Since they, had they been willing to mind diligently what 
was taking place, would from this event also have reaped no small advantage in regard of what was to 
come. 


But if the prophets do not mention what relates to the wise men, be not troubled; for they neither foretold 
all things, nor were they silent touching all. For as without any warning to see those things coming to 
pass, would naturally occasion much astonishment and trouble; so also to have been informed of all would 
dispose the hearer to sleep, and would have left nothing for the evangelists to add. 


5. And if the Jews should raise a question touching the prophecy, and say, that the words, “Out of Egypt 
have I called my Son,” were uttered concerning themselves; we would tell them, This is a law of prophecy, 
that in many cases much that is spoken of one set of persons is fulfilled in another; of which kind is that 
which is said touching Simeon and Levi, “I will divide them,” saith He, “in Jacob, and scatter them in 
Israel.” And yet not in themselves did this come to pass, but in their descendants; and Noah’s saying again 
about Canaan, came to pass in the Gibeonites, Canaan’s descendants. And that concerning Jacob one may 
see to have so come to pass; for those blessings which say, “Be lord over thy brother, and let thy father’s 
sons worship thee,” had no accomplishment in himself (how could they, he being in fear and trembling, 
and worshipping his brother over and over again? ), but in his offspring they had. The very same may be 
said in this case also. For which may be called the truer son of God, he that worships a calf, and is joined 
to Baalpeor and sacrifices his sons to devils? or He that is a Son by nature, and honors Him that begat 
Him? So that, except this man had come, the prophecy would not have received, its due fulfillment. It is 
worth observing, too, that the evangelist intimates the same by the phrase, “that it might be fulfilled;” 
implying that it would not have been fulfilled, unless He had come. 


And this makes the Virgin also in no common degree glorious and distinguished; that the very thing which 
was the whole people’s special endowment in the way of praise, she also might thenceforth have for her 
own. I mean, that whereas they were proud of their coming up from Egypt, and used to boast of it (which 
indeed the prophet also was hinting at, when he said, “Have I not brought up the strangers from 
Cappadocia, and the Assyrians from the pit” ), He makes this pre-eminence belong to the Virgin likewise. 


Rather, however, both the people and the patriarch, going down thither, and coming up thence, were 
together completing the type of this His return. Thus, as they went down to avoid death by famine, so He 
death by conspiracy. But whereas they on their arrival were for the time delivered from the famine, this 
man, when He had gone down, sanctified the whole land, by setting His foot thereon. 


At least it is observable how, in the midst of His humiliations, the tokens of His Godhead are disclosed. 
Thus, first of all, the angel saying, “Flee into Egypt,” did not promise to journey with them, either in their 
descent or return; intimating that they have a great fellow-traveller, the Child that had been born; such an 
one as actually changed all things immediately on His appearing, and wrought so that His enemies should 
minister in many ways to this Economy. Thus magi and barbarians, leaving the superstition of their 
fathers, are come to worship: thus Augustus ministers to the birth at Bethlehem by the decree for the 
taxing; Egypt receives and preserves Him, driven from His home, and plotted against, and obtains a sort 
of first impulse towards her union unto Him; so that when in after-time she should hear Him preached by 
the apostles, she might have this at least to glory of, as having received Him first. And yet this privilege 
did belong unto Palestine alone; but the second proved more fervent than the first. 


6. And now, shouldest thou come unto the desert of Egypt, thou wilt see this desert become better than 
any paradise, and ten thousand choirs of angels in human forms, and nations of martyrs, and companies of 
virgins, and all the devil’s tyranny put down, while Christ’s kingdom shines forth in its brightness. And the 
mother of poets, and wise men, and magicians, were but inventions of sottish old women, but the real 
philosophy, and worthy of heaven, is this, which was declared unto them by the fishermen. And for this 
very cause, together with their so great exactness in doctrine, they exhibit also by their life that extreme 
seriousness. For when they have stripped themselves of all that they have, and are crucified to the whole 


world, they urge their course on again yet farther, using the labor of their body for the nourishment of 
them that be in need. For neither, because they fast and watch, do they think it meet to be idle by day; but 
their nights they spend in the holy hymns and in vigils, and their days in prayers, and at the same time in 
laboring with their own hands imitating the zeal of the apostle. For if he when the whole world was 
looking unto him for the sake of nourishing them that were in need, both occupied a workshop, and 
practised a craft, and being thus employed did not so much as sleep by night; how much more, say they, is 
it meet that we, who have taken up our abode in the wilderness, and have nothing to do with the turmoils 
in the cities, should use the leisure of our quiet for spiritual labors! 


Let us then be ashamed all of us, both they that are rich, and they that are poor, when those having 
nothing at all but a body only and hands, force their way on and strive eagerly to find thence a supply for 
the poor; while we, having endless stores within, touch not even our superfluities for these objects. What 
kind of plea shall we have then, I pray thee? and what sort of excuse? 


Yet further consider, how of old these Egyptians were both avaricious, and gluttonous, together with their 
other vices. For there were the flesh-pots which the Jews remember; there, the great tyranny of the belly. 
Nevertheless, having a willing mind, they changed: and having caught fire from Christ, they set off at 
once on their voyage towards heaven; and though more ardent than the rest of mankind, and more 
headstrong, both in anger, and in bodily pleasures, they imitate the incorporeal powers in meekness, and 
in the rest of that freedom from passions which pertains unto self-denial. 


7. Now if any man hath been in the country, he knows what I say. But if he have never entered those 
tabernacles, let him call to mind him who even until now is in the mouths of all men,—him whom, after the 
apostles, Egypt brought forth,—the blessed and great Antony; and let him put it to himself, “This man, too, 
was born in the same country with Pharaoh; nevertheless he was not thereby damaged, but both had a 
divine vision vouchsafed him, and showed forth such a life as the laws of Christ require.” And this any 
man shall know perfectly, when he hath read the book that contains the history of that man’s life; in which 
also he will perceive much prophecy. I allude to his prediction about those infected with the errors of 
Arius, and his statement of the mischief that would arise from them; God even then having shown them to 
him, and sketched out before his eyes all that was coming. A thing which most especially (among the rest) 
serves to demonstrate the truth, that no person, belonging to the heresies without, hath such a man to 
mention. But, not to depend on us for this information, look earnestly into what is written in that book, 
and ye will learn all exactly, and thence be instructed in much self-denial. 


And this advice I give, that we not merely peruse what is written there, but that we also emulate it, and 
make neither place, nor education, nor forefathers’ wickedness an excuse. For if we will take heed to 
ourselves, none of these things shall be an hindrance to us, since even Abraham had an ungodly father, 
but he inherited not his wickedness; and Hezekiah, Ahaz: yet nevertheless he became dear to God. And 
Joseph too when in the midst of Egypt, adorned himself with the crowns of temperance; and the Three 
Children no less in the midst of Babylon, and of the palace, when a table like those at Sybaris was set 
before them, showed the highest self-denial; and Moses also in Egypt, and Paul in the whole world; but 
nothing was to any one of these an hindrance in the race of virtue. 


Let us then, bearing in mind all these things, put out of the way these our superfluous pleas and excuses, 
and apply ourselves to those toils which the cause of virtue requires. For thus shall we both attract to 
ourselves more favor from God, and persuade Him to assist us in our struggles, and we shall obtain the 
eternal blessings; unto which God grant that we may all attain, by the grace and love towards man of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and victory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY IX 


MATT. IT. 16 


“Then Herod, when he saw that he was mocked of the wise men, was exceeding wroth.” 


Yet surely it was a case not for anger, but for fear and awe: he ought to have perceived that he was 
attempting impossible things. But he is not refrained. For when a soul is insensible and incurable, it yields 
to none of the medicines given by God. See for example this man following up his former efforts, and 
adding many murders to one, and hurried down the steep any whither. For driven wild by this anger, and 
envy, as by some demon, he takes account of nothing, but rages even against nature herself, and his anger 
against the wise men who had mocked him he vents upon the children that had done no wrong: venturing 
then in Palestine upon a deed akin to the things that had been done in Egypt. For he “sent forth,” it is 
said, “and slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts thereof, from two years old 
and under, according to the time which he had diligently inquired of the wise men.” 


Here attend to me carefully. Because many things are uttered by many very idly touching these children, 
and the course of events is charged with injustice, and some of these express their perplexity about it ina 
more moderate way, others with more of audaciousness and frenzy. In order then that we may free these 
of their madness and those of their perplexity, suffer us to discourse a little upon this topic. Plainly, then, if 
this be their charge, that the children were left to be slain, they should find fault likewise with the 


slaughter of the soldiers that kept Peter. For as here, when the young child had fled, other children are 
massacred in the place of Him who was sought; even so then, too, Peter having been delivered from his 
prison and chains by the angel, one of like name with this tyrant, and like temper too, when he had sought 
him, and found him not, slew instead of him the soldiers that kept him. 


“But what is this?” it may be said; “why this is not a solution, but an enhancement of our difficulty.” I 
know it too, and for this intent I bring forward all such cases, that to all I may adduce one and the same 
solution. What then is the solution of these things? or what fair account of them can we give? That Christ 
was not the cause of their slaughter, but the king’s cruelty; as indeed neither was Peter to those others, 
but the madness of Herod. For if he had seen the wall broken through, or the doors overthrown, he might, 
perhaps, have had ground to accuse the soldiers that kept the apostle, of neglect; but now when all things 
continued in due form, and the doors were thrown wide open, and the chains fastened to the hands of 
them that kept him (for in fact they were bound unto him), he might have inferred from these things (that 
is, if he had been strictly doing a judge’s office on the matters before him), that the event was not of 
human power or craft, but of some divine and wonder-working power; he might have adored the doer of 
these things, instead of waging war with the sentinels. For God had so done all that He did, that so far 
from exposing the keepers, He was by their means leading the king unto the truth. But if he proved 
senseless, what signifies to the skillful Physician of Souls, managing all things to do good, the 
insubordination of him that is diseased? 


And just this one may say in the present case likewise. For, wherefore art thou wroth, O Herod, at being 
mocked of the wise men? didst thou not know that the birth was divine? didst thou not summon the chief 
priests? didst thou not gather together the scribes? did not they, being called, bring the prophet also with 
them into thy court of judgment, proclaiming these things beforehand from of old? Didst thou not see how 
the old things agreed with the new? Didst thou not hear that a star also ministered to these men? Didst 
thou not reverence the zeal of the barbarians? Didst thou not marvel at their boldness? Wast thou not 
horror-struck at the truth of the prophet? Didst thou not from the former things perceive the very last 
also? Wherefore didst thou not reason with thyself from all these things, that this event was not of the 
craft of the wise men, but of a Divine Power, duly dispensing all things? And even if thou wert deceived by 
the wise men, what is that to the young children, who have done no wrong? 


2. “Yea,” saith one, “Herod thou hast full well deprived of excuse, and proved him blood-thirsty; but thou 
hast not yet solved the question about the injustice of what took place. For if he did unjustly, wherefore 
did God permit it?” Now, what should we say to this? That which I do not cease to say continually, in 
church, in the market-place and everywhere; that which I also wish you carefully to keep in mind, for it is 
a sort of rule for us, suited to every such perplexity. What then is our rule, and what our saying? That 
although there be many that injure, yet is there not so much as one that is injured. And in order that the 
riddle may not disturb you too much, I add the solution too with all speed. I mean, that what we may 
suffer unjustly from any one, it tells either to the doing away of our sins, God so putting that wrong to our 
account; or unto the recompense of rewards. 


And that what I may say may be clearer, let us conduct our argument in the way of illustration. As thus: 
suppose a certain servant who owes much money to his master, and then that this servant has been 
despitefully used by unjust men, and robbed of some of his goods. If then the master, in whose power it 
was to stay the plunderer and wrong doer, should not indeed restore that same property, but should 
reckon what was taken away towards what was owed him by his servant, is the servant then injured? By 
no means. But what if he should repay him even more? Has he not then even gained more than he has 
lost? Every one, I suppose, perceives it. 


Now this same reckoning we are to make in regard of our own sufferings. For as to the fact, that in 
consideration of what we may suffer wrongfully, we either have sins done away, or receive more glorious 
crowns, if the amount of our sins be not so great: hear what Paul says concerning him that had committed 
fornication, “Deliver ye such a one to Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved.” 
“But what is this?” you may say, “for the discourse was about them that were injured by others, not about 
them that are corrected by their teachers.” I might answer, that there is no difference; for the question 
was, whether to suffer evil be not an indignity to the sufferer. But, to bring my argument nearer the very 
point inquired of; remember David, how, when he saw Shimei at a certain time assailing him, and 
trampling on his affliction, and pouring on him revilings without end, his captains desiring to slay him, he 
utterly forbade them, saying, “Let him curse, that the Lord may look upon mine abasement, and that he 
may requite me good for this cursing this day.” And in the Psalms too in his chanting, he said, “Consider 
mine enemies, that they are multiplied, and they hate me with unjust hatred,” and “forgive all my sins.” 
And Lazarus again for the same cause enjoyed remission, having in this life suffered innumerable evils. 
They therefore who are wronged, are not wronged if they bear nobly all that they suffer, yea, rather they 
gain even more abundantly, whether they be smitten of God, or scourged by the devil. 


3. “But what kind of sin had these children,” it may be said, “that they should do it away? for touching 
those who are of full age, and have been guilty of many negligences, one might with show of reason speak 
thus: but they who so underwent premature death, what sort of sins did they by their sufferings put 
away?” Didst thou not hear me say, that though there were no sins, there is a recompense of rewards 


hereafter for them that suffer ill here? Wherein then were the young children hurt in being slain for such 
a cause, and borne away speedily into that waveless harbor? “Because,” sayest thou, “they would in many 
instances have achieved, had they lived, many and great deeds of goodness.” Why, for this cause He lays 
up for them beforehand no small reward, the ending their lives for such a cause. Besides, if the children 
were to have been any great persons, He would not have suffered them to be snatched away beforehand. 
For if they that eventually will live in continual wickedness are endured by Him with so great long- 
sufferings, much more would He not have suffered these to be so taken off had He foreknown they would 
accomplish any great things. 


And these are the reasons we have to give; yet these are not all; but there are also others more 
mysterious than these, which He knoweth perfectly, who Himself ordereth these things. Let us then give 
up unto Him the more perfect understanding of this matter, and apply ourselves to what follows, and in 
the calamities of others let us learn to bear all things nobly. Yea, for it was no little scene of woe, which 
then befell Bethlehem, the children were snatched from their mother’s breast, and dragged unto this 
unjust slaughter. 


And if thou art yet faint-hearted, and not equal to controlling thyself in these things, learn the end of him 
who dared all this, and recover thyself a little. For very quickly was he overtaken by punishment for these 
things; and he paid the due penalty of such an abominable act, ending his life by a grievous death, and 
more pitiable than that which he now dared inflict; suffering also countless additional ills, which ye may 
know of by perusing Josephus’ account of these events. But, lest we should make our discourse long, and 
interrupt its continuity, we have not thought it necessary to insert that account in what we are saying. 


4. “Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying, In Rama was there a voice 
heard, Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be comforted, because they are not.” 


Thus having filled the hearer with horror by relating these things: the slaughter so violent and unjust, so 
extremely cruel and lawless; he comforts him again, by saying, Not from God’s wanting power to prevent 
it did all this take place, nor from any ignorance of His, but when He both knew it, and foretold it, and 
that loudly by His prophet. Be not troubled then, neither despond, looking unto His unspeakable 
providence, which one may most clearly see, alike by what He works, and by what He permits. And this 
He intimated in another place also, when discoursing to His disciples. I mean where, having forewarned 
them of the judgment seats, and executions, and of the wars of the world, and of the battle that knows no 
truce, to uphold their spirit and to comfort them He saith, “Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and 
one of them shall not fall on the ground without your Father which is in Heaven.” These things He said, 
signifying that nothing is done without His knowledge, but while He knows all, yet not in all doth He act. 
“Be not then troubled,” He saith, “neither be disturbed.” For if He know what ye suffer, and hath power to 
hinder it, it is quite clear that it is in His providence and care for you that He doth not hinder it. And this 
we ought to bear in mind in our own temptations also, and great will be the consolation we shall thence 
receive. 


But what, it may be said, hath Rachel to do with Bethlehem? For it saith, “Rachel weeping for her 
children.” And what hath Rama to do with Rachel? Rachel was the mother of Benjamin, and on his death, 
they buried her in the horse-course that was near this place. The tomb then being near, and the portion 
pertaining unto Benjamin her infant (for Rama was of the tribe of Benjamin), from the head of the tribe 
first, and next from the place of her sepulture, He naturally denominates her young children who were 
massacred. Then to show that the wound that befell her was incurable and cruel, He saith, “she would not 
be comforted because they are not.” 


Hence again we are taught this, which I mentioned before, never to be confounded when what is 
happening is contrary to the promise of God. Behold, for instance, when He was come for the salvation of 
the people, or rather for the salvation of the world, of what kind were His beginnings. His mother, first, in 
flight; His birth-place is involved in irremediable calamities, and a murder is perpetrated of all murders 
the bitterest, and there is lamentation and great mourning, and wailings everywhere. But be not troubled; 
for He is wont ever to accomplish His own dispensations by their contraries, affording us from thence a 
very great demonstration of His power. 


Thus did He lead on His own disciples also, and prepared them to do all their duty, bringing about things 
by their contraries, that the marvel might be greater. They, at any rate, being scourged and persecuted, 
and suffering terrors without end, did in this way get the better of them that were beating and 
persecuting them. 


5. “But when Herod was dead, behold, an angel of the Lord appeareth in a dream to Joseph saying, Arise, 
and take the young Child and His mother, and go into the land of Israel.” 


He no more saith “fly,” but “go.” Seest thou again after the temptation refreshment? then after the 
refreshment danger again? in that he was freed indeed from his banishment, and came back again to his 
own country; and beheld the murderer of the children brought to the slaughter; but when he hath set foot 
on his own country, he finds again a remnant of the former perils, the son of the tyrant living, and being 
king. 


But how did Archelaus reign over Judaea, when Pontius Pilate was governor? Herod’s death had recently 
taken place, and the kingdom had not yet been divided into many parts; but as he had only just ended his 
life, the son for a while kept possession of the kingdom “in the room of his father Herod;” his brother also 
bearing this name, which is the reason why the evangelist added, “in the room of his father Herod.” 


It may be said, however, “if he was afraid to settle in Judaea on account of Archelaus, he had cause to fear 
Galilee also on account of Herod.” I answer, By his changing the place, the whole matter was 
thenceforward thrown into shade; for the whole assault was upon “Bethlehem and the coasts thereof.” 
Therefore now that the slaughter had taken place, the youth Archelaus had no other thought, but that the 
whole was come to an end, and that amongst the many, He that was sought had been destroyed. And 
besides, his father having come to such an end of his life before his eyes, he became for the future more 
cautious about farther proceedings, and about urging on that course of iniquity. 


Joseph therefore comes to Nazareth, partly to avoid the danger, partly also delighting to abide in his 
native place. To give him the more courage, he receives also an oracle from the angel touching this 
matter. Luke, however, doth not say that he came there by Divine warning, but that when they had 
fulfilled all the purification, they returned to Nazareth. What then may one say? That Luke is giving an 
account of the time before the going down to Egypt, when he saith these things. For He would not have 
brought them down thither before the purification, in order that nothing should be done contrary to the 
law, but he waited for her to be purified, and to go to Nazareth, and that then they should go down to 
Egypt. Then, after their return, He bids them go to Nazareth. But before this they were not warned of God 
to go thither, but yearning after their native place, they did so of their own accord. For since they had 
gone up for no other cause but on account of the taxing, and had not so much as a place where to stay, 
when they had fulfilled that for which they had come up, they went down to Nazareth. 


6. We see here the cause why the angel also, putting them at ease for the future, restores them to their 
home. And not even this simply, but he adds to it a prophecy, “That it might be fulfilled,” saith he, “which 
was spoken by the prophets, He shall be called a Nazarene.” 


And what manner of prophet said this? Be not curious, nor overbusy. For many of the prophetic writings 
have been lost; and this one may see from the history of the Chronicles. For being negligent, and 
continually falling into ungodliness, some they suffered to perish, others they themselves burnt up and cut 
to pieces. The latter fact Jeremiah relates; the former, he who composed the fourth book of Kings, saying, 
that after a long time the book of Deuteronomy was hardly found, buried somewhere and lost. But if, when 
there was no barbarian there, they so betrayed their books, much more when the barbarians had overrun 
them. For as to the fact, that the prophet had foretold it, the apostles themselves in many places call Him 
a Nazarene. 


“Was not this then,” one may say, “casting a shade over the prophecy touching Bethlehem?” By no means: 
rather this very fact was sure greatly to stir up men, and to awaken them to the search of what was said 
of Him. Thus, for example, Nathanael too enters on the inquiry concerning Him, saying, “Can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?” For the place was of little esteem; or rather not that place only, but 
also the whole district of Galilee. Therefore the Pharisees said, “Search and look, for out of Galilee ariseth 
no prophet.” Nevertheless, He is not ashamed to be named even from thence, signifying that He needs not 
ought of the things of men; and His disciples also He choses out of Galilee; everywhere cutting off the 
pretexts of them who are disposed to be remiss, and giving tokens that we have no need of outward 
things, if we practise virtue. For this cause He doth not choose for Himself so much as a house; for “the 
Son of Man,” saith He, “hath not where to lay His head;” and when Herod is plotting against Him, He 
fleeth, and at His birth is laid in a manger, and abides in an inn, and takes a mother of low estate; 
teaching us to think no such thing a disgrace, and from the first outset trampling under foot the 
haughtiness of man, and bidding us give ourselves up to virtue only. 


7. For why dost thou pride thyself on thy country, when I am commanding thee to be a stranger to the 
whole world? (so He speaks); when thou hast leave to become such as that all the universe shall not be 
worthy of thee? For these things are so utterly contemptible, that they are not thought worthy of any 
consideration even amongst the philosophers of the Greeks, but are called Externals, and occupy the 
lowest place. 


“But yet Paul,” one may say, “allows them, saying on this wise, As touching the election, they are beloved 
for the fathers’ sake.’” But tell me, when, and of what things was he discoursing, and to whom? Why, to 
those of Gentile origin, who were puffing themselves up on their faith, and exalting themselves against the 
Jews, and so breaking them off the more: to quell the swelling pride of the one, and to win over the others, 
and thoroughly excite them to the same emulation. For when he is speaking of those noble and great men, 
hear how he saith, “They that say these things, show plainly that they seek a country; and truly if they had 
been mindful of that from whence they came out, they might have had opportunity to have returned: but 
now they desire another, a better country.” And again, “These all died in faith, not having obtained the 
promises, but having seen them afar off, and embraced them.” And John too said unto those that were 
coming to him, “Think not to say, We have Abraham to our father.” And Paul again, “For they are not all 
Israel, which are of Israel; neither they, which are the children of the flesh, are they the children of God.” 
For what were the sons of Samuel advantaged, tell me, by their father’s nobleness, when they were not 


heirs of their father’s virtue? And what profit had Moses’ sons, not having emulated his perfection? 
Therefore neither did they inherit the dominion; but whilst they enrolled him as their father, the rule of 
the people passed away to another, to him who had become his son in the way of virtue. And what harm 
was it to Timothy, that he was of a Greek father? Or what on the other hand again was Noah’s son profited 
by the virtue of his father, when he became a slave instead of free? Seest thou, how little the nobleness of 
a father avails his children in the way of advocacy? For the wickedness of Ham’s disposition overcame the 
laws of nature, and cast him not only out of the nobility which he had in respect of his father, but also out 
of his free estate. And what of Esau? Was he not son of Isaac, and had he not his father to stand his 
friend? Yea, his father too endeavored and desired that he should partake of the blessings, and he himself 
for the sake of this did all that was commanded him. Nevertheless, because he was untoward, none of 
these things profited him; but although he was by birth first, and had his father on his side doing 
everything for this object, yet not having God with him, he lost all. 


But why do I speak of men? The Jews were sons of God, and gained nothing by this their high birth. Now if 
a man, having become a son of God, but failing to show forth an excellency meet for this noble birth, is 
even punished the more abundantly; why dost thou bring me forward the nobleness of ancestors remote 
or near? For not under the old covenant only, but even under the new, one may find this rule to have held. 
For “as many as received Him,” it is said “to them gave He power to become the sons of God.” And yet 
many of these children Paul hath affirmed to be nothing profited by their father; “For if ye be 
circumcised,” saith he, “Christ shall profit you nothing.” And if Christ be no help to those who will not 
take heed to themselves, how shall a man stand up in their behalf? 


8. Let us not therefore pride ourselves either on high birth, or on wealth, but rather despise them who are 
so minded: neither let us be dejected at poverty. But let us seek that wealth, which consists in good works; 
let us flee that poverty, which causes men to be in wickedness, by reason of which also that rich man was 
poor; wherefore he had not at his command so much as a drop of water, and that, although he made much 
entreaty. Whereas, who can be so poor amongst us, as to want water enough even for comfort? There is 
none such. For even they that are pining with extreme hunger, may have the comfort of a drop of water; 
and not of a drop only, but of refreshment too far more abundant. Not so that rich man, but he was poor 
even to this degree: and what was yet more grievous, he could not so much as soothe his poverty from any 
source. Why then do we gape after riches, since they bring us not into Heaven? 


For tell me, if any king among those upon earth had said, It is impossible for him that is rich to be 
distinguished at court, or to enjoy any honor; would ye not have thrown away every one his riches with 
contempt? So then, if they cast us out from such honor as is in the palaces below, they shall be worthy of 
all contempt: but, when the King of Heaven is day by day crying aloud and saying, “It is hard with them, 
to set foot on that sacred threshold;” shall we not give up all, and withdraw from our possessions, that 
with boldness we may enter into the kingdom? And of what consideration are we worthy, who are at great 
pains to encompass ourselves with the things that obstruct our way thither; and to hide them not only in 
chests, but even in the earth, when we might entrust them to the guard of the very Heavens? Since now 
surely thou art doing the same, as if any husbandman, having gotten wheat wherewith to sow a rich land, 
was to leave the land alone, and bury all the wheat in a pit, so as neither to enjoy it himself, nor for the 
wheat to come to ought, but decay and waste. But what is their common plea, when we accuse them of 
these things? It gives no little comfort, say they, to know that all is laid up for us in safety at home. Nay, 
rather not to know of its being laid up is a comfort. For even if thou art not afraid of famine, yet other 
more grievous things, on account of this store, must needs be a terror to thee: deaths, wars, plots laid 
against thee. And if a famine should ever befall us, the people again, constrained by the belly, takes 
weapon in hand against thy house. Or rather, in so doing, thou art first of all bringing famine into our 
cities, and next thou art forming for thine own house this gulf, more grievous than famine. For by stress of 
famine I know not any who have come to a speedy end; there being in fact many means in many quarters 
which may be devised to assuage that evil: but for possessions and riches, and the pursuits connected 
with them, I can show many to have come by their ruin, some in secret, some openly. And with many such 
instances the highways abound, with many the courts of law, and the market-places. But why speak I of 
the highways, the courts of law and the market-places? Why, the very sea thou mayest behold filled with 
their blood. For not over the land only, as it seems, hath this tyranny prevailed, but over the ocean also 
hath walked in festal procession with great excess. And one makes a voyage for gold, another, again, is 
stabbed for the same; and the same tyrannical power hath made one a merchant, the other a murderer. 


What then can be less trustworthy than Mammon, seeing that for his sake one travels, and ventures, and 
is slain? “But who,” it is said, “will pity a charmer that is bitten with a serpent?” For we ought, knowing its 
cruel tyranny, to flee that slavery, and destroy that grievous longing. “But how,” saith one, “is this 
possible?” By introducing another longing, the longing for Heaven. Since he that desires the kingdom will 
laugh covetousness to scorn; he that is become Christ’s slave is no slave of mammon, but rather his lord; 
for him that flieth from him, he is wont to follow, and to fly from him that pursues. He honors not so much 
his pursuer as his despiser; no one doth he so laugh to scorn, as them that desire him; nor doth he only 
laugh them to scorn, but wraps round them also innumerable bonds. 


Be it ours then, however late, to loose these grievous chains. Why bring thy reasonable soul into bondage 
to brute matter, to the mother of those untold evils? But, oh the absurdity! that while we are warring 


against it in words, it makes war with us by deeds, and leads and carries us everywhere about, insulting 
us as purchased with money, and meet for the lash; and what can be more disgraceful and dishonorable 
than this? 


Again: if we do not get the better of senseless forms of matter, how shall we have the advantage of the 
incorporeal powers? If we despise not vile earth and abject stones, how shall we bring into subjection the 
principalities and authorities? How shall we practise temperance? I mean, if silver dazzle and overpower 
us, when shall we be able to hurry by a fair face? For, in fact, some are so sold under this tyranny, as be 
moved somehow even at the mere show of the gold, and in playfulness to say, that the very eyes are the 
better for a gold coin coming in sight. But make not such jests, whoever thou art; for nothing so injures 
the eyes, both those of the body and those of the soul, as the lust of these things. For instance; it was this 
grievous longing that put out the lamps of those virgins, and cast them out of the bride chamber. This 
sight, which (as thou saidst) “doeth good to the eyes,” suffered not the wretched Judas to hearken unto 
the Lord’s voice, but led him even to the halter, made him burst asunder in the midst; and, after all that, 
conducted him on to hell. 


What then can be more lawless than this? what more horrible? I do not mean the substance of riches, but 
the unseasonable and frantic desire of them? Why, it even drops human gore, and looks murder, and is 
fiercer than any wild beast, tearing in pieces them that fall in its way, and what is much worse, it suffers 
them not even to have any sense of being so mangled. For reason would that those who are so treated 
should stretch forth their hand to them that pass by, and call them to their assistance, but these are even 
thankful for such rendings of their flesh, than which what can be more wretched? 


Let us then, bearing in mind all these things, flee the incurable disease; let us heal the wounds it hath 
made, and withdraw ourselves from such a pest: in order that both here we may live a secure and 
untroubled life, and attain to the future treasure; unto which God grant that we may all attain, by the 
grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom unto the Father together with the Holy 
Ghost be glory, might, honor, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY X 


MATT. IIT. 1, 2 


“In those days cometh John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judaea, and saying, Repent ye: for 
the kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 


How “in those days”? For not then, surely, when He was a child, and came to Nazareth, but thirty years 
after, John cometh; as Luke also testifies. How then is it said, “in those days”? The Scripture is always 
wont to use this manner of speech, not only when it is mentioning what occurs in the time immediately 
after, but also of things which are to come to pass many years later. Thus also, for example, when His 
disciples came unto Him as He sat on the Mount of Olives, and sought to learn about His coming, and the 
taking of Jerusalem: and yet ye know how great is the interval between those several periods. I mean, that 
having spoken of the subversion of the mother city, and completed His discourse on that subject, and 
being about to pass to that on the consummation, he inserted, “Then shall these things also come to pass;” 
not bringing together the times by the word then, but indicating that time only in which these things were 
to happen. And this sort of thing he doth now also, saying, “In those days.” For this is not put to signify 
the days that come immediately after, but those in which these things were to take place, which he was 
preparing to relate. 


“But why was it after thirty years,” it may be said, “that Jesus came unto His baptism”? After this baptism 
He was thenceforth to do away with the law: wherefore even until this age, which admits of all sins, He 
continues fulfilling it all; that no one might say, that because He Himself could not fulfill it, He did it away. 
For neither do all passions assail us at all times; but while in the first age of life there is much 
thoughtlessness and timidity, in that which comes after it, pleasure is more vehement, and after this again 
the desire of wealth. For this cause he awaits the fullness of His adult age, and throughout it all fulfills the 
law, and so comes to His baptism, adding it as something which follows upon the complete keeping of all 
the other commandments. 


To prove that this was to Him the last good work of those enjoined by the law, hear His own words: “For 
thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness.” Now what He saith is like this: “We have performed all the 
duties of the law, we have not transgressed so much as one commandment. Since therefore this only 
remains, this too must be added, and so shall we “fulfill all righteousness.” For He here calls by the name 
of “righteousness” the full performance of all the commandments. 


2. Now that on this account Christ came to His baptism, is from this evident. But wherefore was this 
baptism devised for Him? For that not of himself did the son of Zacharias proceed to this, but of God who 
moved him,—this Luke also declares, when he saith, “The word of the Lord came unto him,” that is, His 
commandment. And he himself too saith, “He that sent me to baptize with water, the same said to me, 
upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending like a dove, and remaining on Him, the same is He which 
baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” Wherefore then was he sent to baptize? The Baptist again makes this also 
plain to us, saying, “I knew Him not, but that He should be made manifest to Israel, therefore am I come 
baptizing with water.” 


And if this was the only cause, how saith Luke, that “he came into the country about Jordan, preaching the 
baptism of repentance for the remission of sins?” And yet it had not remission, but this gift pertained unto 
the baptism that was given afterwards; for in this “we are buried with Him,” and our old man was then 
crucified with Him, and before the cross there doth not appear remission anywhere; for everywhere this is 
imputed to His blood. And Paul too saith, “But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified,” not by the baptism of 
John, but “in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by the Spirit of our God.” And elsewhere too he saith, 
“John verily preached a baptism of repentance,” (he saith not “of remission,”) “that they should believe on 
Him that should come after him.” For when the sacrifice was not yet offered, neither had the spirit yet 
come down, nor sin was put away, nor the enmity removed, nor the curse destroyed; how was remission to 
take place? 


What means then, “for the remission of sins?” 


The Jews were senseless, and had never any feeling of their own sins, but while they were justly 
accountable for the worst evils, they were justifying themselves in every respect; and this more than 
anything caused their destruction, and led them away from the faith. This, for example, Paul himself was 
laying to their charge, when he said, that “they being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about to 
establish their own, had not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God.” And again: “What shall 
we say then? That the Gentiles, which followed not after righteousness, have attained to righteousness; 
but Israel, which followed after the law of righteousness, hath not attained unto the law of righteousness. 
Wherefore? Because they sought it not by faith, but as it were by works.” 


Since therefore this was the cause of their evils, John cometh, doing nothing else but bringing them to a 
sense of their own sins. This, among other things, his very garb declared, being that of repentance and 
confession. This was indicated also by what he preached, for nothing else did he say, but “bring forth 


fruits meet for repentance.” Forasmuch then as their not condemning their own sins, as Paul also hath 
explained, made them start off from Christ, while their coming to a sense thereof would set them upon 
longing to seek after their Redeemer, and to desire remission; this John came to bring about, and to 
persuade them to repent, not in order that they might be punished, but that having become by repentance 
more humble, and condemning themselves, they might hasten to receive remission. 


But let us see how exactly he hath expressed it; how, having said, that he “came preaching the baptism of 
repentance in the wilderness of Judaea,” he adds, “for remission,” as though he said, For this end he 
exhorted them to confess and repent of their sins; not that they should be punished, but that they might 
more easily receive the subsequent remission. For had they not condemned themselves, they could not 
have sought after His grace; and not seeking, they could not have obtained remission. 


Thus that baptism led the way for this; wherefore also he said, that “they should believe on Him which 
should come after him;” together with that which hath been mentioned setting forth this other cause of 
His baptism. For neither would it have been as much for him to have gone about to their houses, and to 
have led Christ around, taking Him by the hand, and to have said, “Believe in This Man;” as for that 
blessed voice to be uttered, and all those other things performed in the presence and sight of all. 


On account of this He cometh to the baptism. Since in fact both the credit of him that was baptizing, and 
the purport of the thing itself, was attracting the whole city, and calling it unto Jordan; and it became a 
great spectacle. 


Therefore he humbles them also when they are come, and persuades them to have no high fancies about 
themselves; showing them liable to the utmost evils, unless they would repent, and leaving their 
forefathers, and all vaunting in them, would receive Him that was coming. 


Because in fact the things concerning Christ had been up to that time veiled, and many thought He was 
dead, owing to the massacre which took place at Bethlehem. For though at twelve years old He discovered 
Himself, yet did He also quickly veil Himself again. And for this cause there was need of that splendid 
exordium and of a loftier beginning. Wherefore also then for the first time he with clear voice proclaims 
things which the Jews had never heard, neither from prophets, nor from any besides; making mention of 
Heaven, and of the kingdom there, and no longer saying anything touching the earth. 


But by the kingdom in this place he means His former and His last advent. 


3. “But what is this to the Jews?” one may say, “for they know not even what thou sayest.” “Why, for this 
cause,” saith he, “do I so speak, in order that being roused by the obscurity of my words, they may 
proceed to seek Him, whom I preach.” In point of fact, he so excited them with good hopes when they 
came near, that even many publicans and soldiers inquired what they should do, and how they should 
direct their own life; which was a sign of being thenceforth set free from all worldly things, and of looking 
to other greater objects, and of foreboding things to come. Yea, for all, both the sights and the words of 
that time, led them unto lofty thoughts. 


Conceive, for example, how great a thing it was to see a man after thirty years coming down from the 
wilderness, being the son of a chief priest, who had never known the common wants of men, and was on 
every account venerable, and had Isaiah with him. For he too was present proclaiming him, and saying, 
“This is he who I said should come crying, and preaching throughout the whole wilderness with a clear 
voice.” For so great was the earnestness of the prophets touching these things, that not their own Lord 
only, but him also who was to minister unto Him, they proclaimed a long time beforehand, and they not 
only mentioned him, but the place too in which he was to abide, and the manner of the doctrine which he 
had to teach when he came, and the good effect that was produced by him. 


See, at least, how both the prophet and the Baptist go upon the same ideas, although not upon the same 
words. 


Thus the prophet saith that he shall come saying, “Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight.” And he himself when he was come said, “Bring forth fruits meet for repentance,” which 
corresponds with, “Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” Seest thou that both by the words of the prophet, and 
by his own preaching, this one thing is manifested alone; that he was come, making a way and preparing 
beforehand, not bestowing the gift, which was the remission, but ordering in good time the souls of such 
as should receive the God of all? 


But Luke expresses somewhat further: not repeating the exordium, and so passing on, but setting down 
likewise all the prophecy. “For every valley,” saith he, “shall be filled; and every mountain and hill shall be 
brought low; and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough ways smooth; and all flesh shall see 
the salvation of God.” Dost thou perceive how the prophet hath anticipated all by his words; the concourse 
of the people, the change of things for the better, the easiness of that which was preached, the first cause 
of all that was occurring, even if he hath expressed it rather as in figure, it being in truth a prophecy 
which he was uttering? Thus, when he saith, “Every valley shall be filled, and every mountain and hill 
shall be brought low, and the rough ways shall be made smooth;” he is signifying the exaltation of the 


lowly, the humiliation of the self-willed, the hardness of the law changed into easiness of faith. For it is no 
longer toils and labors, saith he, but grace, and forgiveness of sins, affording great facility of salvation. 
Next he states the cause of these things, saying, “All flesh shall see the salvation of God;” no longer Jews 
and proselytes only, but also all earth and sea, and the whole race of men. Because by “the crooked 
things” he signified our whole corrupt life, publicans, harlots, robbers, magicians, as many as having been 
perverted before afterwards walked in the right way: much as He Himself likewise said, “publicans and 
harlots go into the kingdom of God before you,” because they believed. And in other words also again the 
prophet declared the self-same thing, thus saying, “Then wolves and lambs shall feed together.” For like 
as here by the hills and valleys, he meant that incongruities of character are blended into one and the 
same evenness of self-restraint, so also there, by the characters of the brute animals indicating the 
different dispositions of men, he again spoke of their being linked in one and the same harmony of 
godliness. Here also, as before, stating the cause. That cause is, “There shall be He that riseth to reign 
over the Gentiles, in Him shall the Gentiles trust:” much the same as here too he said, “All flesh shall see 
the salvation of God,” everywhere declaring that the power and knowledge of these our Gospels would be 
poured out to the ends of the world, converting the human race, from a brutish disposition and a fierce 
temper to something very gentle and mild. 


4. “And the same John had his raiment of camel’s hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins.” 


Observe, how the prophets foretold some things, others they left to the evangelists. Wherefore also 
Matthew both sets down the prophecies, and adds his own part, not accounting even this superfluous, to 
speak of the dress of the righteous man. 


For indeed it was a marvellous and strange thing to behold so great austerity in a human frame: which 
thing also particularly attracted the Jews, seeing in him the great Elijah, and guided by what they then 
beheld, to the memory of that blessed man; or rather, even to a greater astonishment. For the one indeed 
was brought up in cities and in houses, the other dwelt entirely in the wilderness from his very swaddling 
clothes. For it became the forerunner of Him who was to put away all the ancient ills, the labor, for 
example, the curse, the sorrow, the sweat; himself also to have certain tokens of such a gift, and to come 
at once to be above that condemnation. Thus he neither ploughed land, nor opened furrow, he ate not his 
bread by the sweat of his face, but his table was hastily supplied, and his clothing more easily furnished 
than his table, and his lodging yet less troublesome than his clothing. For he needed neither roof, nor bed, 
nor table, nor any other of these things, but a kind of angel’s life in this our flesh did he exhibit. For this 
cause his very garment was of hair, that by his dress he might instruct men to separate themselves from 
all things human, and to have nothing in common with the earth, but to hasten back to their earlier 
nobleness, wherein Adam was before he wanted garments or robe. Thus that garb bore tokens of nothing 
less than a kingdom, and of repentance. 


And do not say to me, “Whence had he a garment of hair and a girdle, dwelling as he did in the 
wilderness?” For if thou art to make a difficulty of this, thou wilt also inquire into more things besides; 
how in the winters, and how in the heats of summer, he continued in the wilderness, and this with a 
delicate body, and at an immature age? how the nature of his infant flesh endured such great inconstancy 
of weather, and a diet so uncommon, and all the other hardships arising from the wilderness? 


Where now are the philosophers of the Greeks, who at random and for nought emu lated the 
shamelessness of the Cynics (for what is the profit of being shut up in a tub, and afterwards running into 
such wantonness)? they who encompassed themselves with rings and cups, and men servants and maid 
servants, and with much pomp besides, falling into either extreme. But this man was not so; but he dwelt 
in the wilderness as in Heaven, showing forth all strictness of self-restraint. And from thence, like some 
angel from Heaven, he went down unto the cities, being a champion of godliness, and a crowned victor 
over the world, and a philosopher of that philosophy which is worthy of the heavens. And these things 
were, when sin was not yet put away, when the law had not yet ceased, when death was not yet bound, 
when the brazen gates were not yet broken up, but while the ancient polity still was in force. 


Such is the nature of a noble and thoroughly vigilant soul, for it is everywhere springing forward, and 
passing beyond the limits set to it; as Paul also did with respect to the new polity. 


But why, it may be asked, did he use a girdle with his raiment? This was customary with them of old time, 
before men passed into this soft and loose kind of dress. Thus, for instance, both Peter appears to have 
been “girded,” and Paul; for it saith, “the man that owneth this girdle.” And Elijah too was thus arrayed, 
and every one of the saints, because they were at work continually, laboring, and busying themselves 
either in journeyings, or about some other necessary matter; and not for this cause only, but also with a 
view of trampling under foot all ornaments, and practising all austerity. This very kind of thing 
accordingly Christ declares to be the greatest praise of virtue, thus saying, “What went ye out for to see? 
a man clothed in soft raiment? behold, they that wear soft clothing are in king’s houses.” 


But if he, who was so pure, and more glorious than the heaven, and above all prophets, than whom none 
greater was born, and who had such great boldness of speech, thus exercised himself in austerity, 
scorning so exceedingly all dissolute delicacy, and training himself to this hard life; what excuse shall we 
have, who after so great a benefit, and the unnumbered burdens of our sins, do not show forth so much as 


the least part of his penance, but are drinking and surfeiting, and smelling of perfumes, and in no better 
trim than the harlot women on the stage, and are by all means softening ourselves, and making ourselves 
an easy prey to the devil? 


5. “Then went out to him all Judea, and Jerusalem, and all the region round about Jordan, and were 
baptized of him, confessing their sins.” 


Seest thou how great power was in the coming of the prophet? how he stirred up all the people; how he 
led them to a consideration of their own sins? For it was indeed worthy of wonder to behold him in human 
form showing forth such things and using so great freedom of speech, and rising up in condemnation of all 
as children, and having his great grace beaming out from his countenance. And, moreover, the 
appearance of a prophet after the great interval of time contributed to their amazement, because the gift 
had failed them, and returned to them after a long time. And the nature of his preaching too was strange 
and unusual. For they heard of none of those things to which they were accustomed; such as wars and 
battles and victories below, and famine and pestilence, and Babylonians and Persians, and the taking of 
the city, and the other things with which they were familiar, but of Heaven and of the kingdom there, and 
of the punishment in hell. And it was for this cause, let me add, that although they that committed revolt 
in the wilderness, those in the company of Judas, and of Theudas, had been all of them slain no great 
while before, yet they were not the more backward to go out thither. For neither was it for the same 
objects that he summoned them, as for dominion, or revolt, or revolution; but in order to lead them by the 
hand to the kingdom on high. Wherefore neither did he keep them in the wilderness to take them about 
with him, but baptizing them, and teaching them the rules concerning self-denial, he dismissed them; by 
all means instructing them to scorn whatever things are on earth, and to raise themselves up to the things 
to come, and press on every day. 


6. This man then let us also emulate, and forsaking luxury and drunkenness let us go over unto the life of 
restraint. For this surely is the time of confession both for the uninitiated and for the baptized; for the 
one, that upon their repentance they may partake of the sacred mysteries; for the others, that having 
washed away their stain after baptism, they may approach the table with a clean conscience. Let us then 
forsake this soft and effeminate way of living. For it is not, it is not possible at once both to do penance 
and to live in luxury. And this let John teach you by his raiment, by his food, by his abode. What then? dost 
thou require us, you may Say, to practise such self-restraint as this? I do not require it, but I advise and 
recommend it. But if this be not possible to you, let us at least, though in cities, show forth repentance, for 
the judgment is surely at our doors. But even if it were further off, we ought not even so to be 
emboldened, for the term of each man’s life is the end of the world virtually to him that is summoned. But 
that it is even at the doors, hear Paul saying, “The night is far spent, the day is at hand;” and again, “He 
that cometh will come, and will not tarry.” 


For the signs too are now complete, which announce that day. For “this Gospel of the Kingdoms,” saith 
He, “shall be preached in all the world for a witness unto all nations; and then shall the end come.” Attend 
with care to what is said. He said not, “when it hath been believed by all men,” but “when it hath been 
preached to all.” For this cause he also said, “for a witness to the nations,” to show, that He doth not wait 
for all men to believe, and then for Him to come. Since the phrase, “for a witness,” hath this meaning, “for 
accusation,” “for reproof,” “for condemnation of them that have not believed.” 


But we, while hearing these things and seeing them, slumber, and see dreams, sunk in a lethargy, as in 
some very deepest night. For the things present are nothing better than dreams, whether they be 
prosperous, or whether they be painful. Wherefore I entreat you now at length to be awakened, and to 
look another way, unto the Sun of Righteousness. For no man while sleeping can see the sun, nor delight 
his eyes with the beauty of its beams; but whatever he may see, he beholds all as in a dream. For this 
cause we need much penance, and many tears; both as being in a state of insensibility while we err, and 
because our sins are great, and beyond excuse. And that I lie not, the more part of them that hear me are 
witnesses. Nevertheless, although they be beyond excuse, let us repent, and we shall receive crowns. 


7. But by repentance I mean, not only to forsake our former evil deeds, but also to show forth good deeds 
greater than those. For, “bring forth,” saith he, “fruits meet for repentance.” But how shall we bring them 
forth? If we do the opposite things: as for instance, hast thou seized by violence the goods of others? 
henceforth give away even thine own. Hast thou been guilty of fornication for a long time? abstain even 
from thy wife for certain appointed days; exercise continence. Hast thou insulted and stricken such as 
were passing by? Henceforth bless them that insult thee, and do good to them that smite thee. For it 
sufficeth not for our health to have plucked out the dart only, but we must also apply remedies to the 
wound. Hast thou lived in self-indulgence, and been drunken in time past? Fast, and take care to drink 
water, in order to destroy the mischief that hath so grown up within thee. Hast thou beheld with unchaste 
eyes beauty that belonged to another? Henceforth do not so much as look upon a woman at all, that thou 
mayest stand in more safety. For it is said, “Depart from evil, and do good;” and again, “Make thy tongue 
to cease from evil, and thy lips that they speak no guile.” “But tell me the good too.” “Seek peace, and 
pursue it:” I mean not peace with man only, but also peace with God. And he hath well said, “pursue” her: 
for she is driven away, and cast out; she hath left the earth, and is gone to sojourn in Heaven. Yet shall we 
be able to bring her back again, if we will put away pride and boasting, and whatsoever things stand in 


her way, and will follow this temperate and frugal life. For nothing is more grievous than wrath and fierce 
anger. This renders men both puffed up and servile, by the former making them ridiculous, by the other 
hateful; and bringing in opposite vices, pride and flattery, at the same time. But if we will cut off the 
greediness of this passion, we shall be both lowly with exactness, and exalted with safety. For in our 
bodies too all distempers arise from excess; and when the elements thereof leave their proper limits, and 
go on beyond moderation, then all these countless diseases are generated, and grievous kinds of death. 
Somewhat of the same kind one may see take place with respect to the soul likewise. 


8. Let us therefore cut away excess, and drinking the salutary medicine of moderation, let us abide in our 
proper temperament, and give careful heed to our prayers. Though we receive not, let us persevere that 
we may receive; and if we do receive, then because we have received. For it is not at all His wish to defer 
giving, but by such delay He is contriving for us to persevere. With this intent He doth also lengthen out 
what is good for us better than we do, and loves us more ardently than those who gave us birth. And let 
both these considerations be a charm for us to chant to ourselves in every terror that occurs, that so we 
may quell our despondency, and in all things glorify Him, who on our behalf doeth and ordereth all, even 
God. 


For so we shall both easily repulse all hostile devices, and attain unto the incorruptible crowns: by the 
grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom be unto the Father glory, might, and 
honor, together with the Holy Ghost, now, and always, even for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XI 


MATT. IIT. 7 


“But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees come to his baptism, he said unto them, O 
generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come?” 


How then doth Christ say, that they did not believe John? Because this was not believing, to decline 
receiving Him whom he preached. For so they thought they regarded their prophets and their lawgiver, 
nevertheless He said they had not regarded them, forasmuch as they received not Him, that was foretold 
by them. “For if ye had believed Moses,” saith He, “ye would have believed Me.” And after this again, 
being asked by Christ, “The baptism of John, whence is it?” they said, “If we shall say, Of earth, we fear 
the people; if we shall say, From heaven, He will say unto us, How then did ye not believe him?” 


So that from all these things it is manifest that they came indeed and were baptized, yet they did not 
abide in the belief of that which was preached. For John also points out their wickedness, by their sending 
unto the Baptist, and saying, “Art thou Elias? Art thou Christ?” wherefore he also added, “they which were 
sent were of the Pharisees.” 


“What then? were not the multitudes also of this same mind”? one may say. Nay, the multitudes in 
simplicity of mind had this suspicion, but the Pharisees, wishing to lay hold of Him. For since it was 
acknowledged that Christ comes out of the village of David, and this man was of the tribe of Levi, they laid 
a snare by the question, in order that if he should say any such thing they might quickly come upon him. 
This at any rate he hath declared by what follows; for on his not acknowledging any of the things which 
they expected, even so they take hold of him, saying, “Why baptizest thou then, if thou be not the Christ?” 


And to convince thee that the Pharisees came with one mind, and the people with another, hear how the 
evangelist hath declared this too; saying of the people, “that they came and were baptized of him, 
confessing their sins;” but concerning the Pharisees, no longer like that, but that “when he saw many of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees coming, he said, O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from 
the wrath to come?” O greatness of mind! How doth he discourse unto men ever thirsting after the blood 
of the prophets, and in disposition no better than serpents! how doth he disparage both themselves and 
their progenitors with all plainness! 


2. “Yea,” saith one; “he speaks plainly enough, but the question is if there be any reason in this plainness. 
For he did not see them sinning, but in the act of change; wherefore they did not deserve blame, but 
rather praise and approbation, for having left city and houses, and making haste to hear his preaching.” 


What then shall we say? That he had not things present, and even now doing, in his view, but he knew the 
secrets of their mind, God having revealed this. Since then they were priding themselves on their 
forefathers, and this was like to prove the cause of their destruction, and was casting them into a state of 
carelessness, he cuts away the roots of their pride. For this cause Isaiah also calls them, “rulers of 
Sodom,” and “people of Gomorrah;” and another prophet saith, “Are ye not as children of the Ethiopians;” 
and all withdraw them from this way of thinking, bringing down their pride, which had caused them 
unnumbered evils. 


“But the prophets,” you will say, “naturally did so; for they saw them sinning: but in this case, with what 
view and for what cause doeth he the same, seeing them obey him.” To make them yet more tender- 
hearted. 


But if one accurately mark his words, he hath also tempered his rebuke with commendation. For he spake 
these things, as marveling at them, that they were become able, however late, to do what seemed almost 
an impossibility for them. His rebuke, you see, is rather that of one bringing them over, and working upon 
them to arouse themselves. For in that he appears amazed, he implies both their former wickedness to be 
great, and their conversion marvellous and beyond expectation. Thus, “what hath come to pass,” saith he, 
“that being children of those men, and brought up so badly, they have repented? Whence hath come so 
great a change? Who hath softened down the harshness of their spirit? Who corrected that which was 
incurable?” 


And see how straightway from the beginning he alarmed them, by laying first, for a foundation, his words 
concerning hell. For he spake not of the usual topics: “Who hath warned you to flee from wars, from the 
inroads of the barbarians, from captivities, from famines, from pestilences?” but concerning another sort 
of punishment, never before made manifest to them, he was striking the first preparatory note, saying 
thus, “Who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come?” 


And full well did he likewise call them, “generation of vipers.” For that animal too is said to destroy the 
mother that is in travail with her, and eating through her belly, thus to come forth unto light; which kind of 
thing these men also did being “murderers of fathers, and murderers of mothers,” and destroying their 
instructors with their own hands. 


3. However, he stops not at the rebuke, but introduces advice also. For, “Bring forth,” says he, “fruits meet 
for repentance.” 


For to flee from wickedness is not enough, but you must show forth also great virtue. For let me not have 
that contradictory yet ordinary case, that refraining yourselves for a little while, ye return unto the same 
wickedness. For we are not come for the same objects as the prophets before. Nay, the things that are 
now are changed, and are more exalted, forasmuch as the Judge henceforth is coming, His very self, the 
very Lord of the kingdom, leading unto greater self-restraint, calling us to heaven, and drawing us upward 
to those abodes. For this cause do I unfold the doctrine also touching hell, because both the good things 
and the painful are for ever. Do not therefore abide as ye are, neither bring forward the accustomed pleas, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, the noble race of your ancestors.” 


And these things he said, not as forbidding them to say that they were sprung from those holy men, but as 
forbidding them to put confidence in this, while they were neglecting the virtue of the soul; at once 
bringing forward publicly what was in their minds, and foretelling things to come. Because after this they 
are found to say, “We have Abraham to our father, and were never in bondage to any man.” Since then it 
was this, which most of all lifted them up with pride and ruined them, he first puts it down. 


And see how with his honor paid to the patriarch he combines his correction touching these things. 
Namely, having said, “Think not to say, We have Abraham to our father,” he said not, “for the patriarch 
shall not be able to profit you anything,” but somehow in a more gentle and acceptable manner he 
intimated the self-same thing, by saying, 


“For God is able of these stones to raise up children to Abraham.” 


Now some say, that concerning the Gentiles he saith these things, calling them stones, metaphorically; but 
I say, that the expression hath also another meaning. But of what kind is this? Think not, saith he, that if 
you should perish, you would make the patriarch childless. This is not, this is not so. For with God it is 
possible, both out of stones to give him men, and to bring them to that relationship; since at the beginning 
also it was so done. For it was like the birth of men out of stones, when a child came forth from that 
hardened womb. 


This accordingly the prophet also was intimating, when he said, “Look unto the hard rock, whence ye are 
hewn, and to the hole of the pit, whence ye are digged: look unto Abraham your father, and unto Sarah 
that bare you.” Now of this prophecy, you see, he reminds them, showing that if at the beginning he made 
him a father, as marvellously as if he had made him so out of stones, it was possible for this now also to 
come to pass. And see how he both alarms them, and cuts them off: in that he said not, “He had already 
raised up,” lest they should despair of themselves, but that He “is able to raise up:” and he said not, “He 
is able out of stones to make men,” but what was a much greater thing, “kinsmen and children of 
Abraham.” 


Seest thou how for the time he drew them off from their vain imagination about things of the body, and 
from their refuge in their forefathers; in order that they might rest the hope of their salvation in their own 
repentance and continence? Seest thou how by casting out their carnal relationship, he is bringing in that 
which is of faith? 


4. Mark then how by what follows also he increases their alarm, and adds intensity to their agonizing fear. 


For having said that “God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham,” he added, “And now 
also the axe is laid unto the root of the trees,” by all means making his speech alarming. For as he from 


his way of life had much freedom of speech, so they needed his severe rebuke, having been left barren 
now for a long time. For “why do I say” (such are his words) “that ye are on the point of falling away from 
your relationship to the patriarch and of seeing others, even those that are of stones, brought in to your 
pre-eminence? Nay, not to this point only will your penalty reach, but your punishment will proceed 
further. “For now,” saith he, “the axe is laid unto the root of the trees.” There is nothing more terrible than 
this turn of his discourse. For it is no longer “a flying sickle,” nor “the taking down of a hedge,” nor “the 
treading under foot of the vineyard;” but an axe exceeding sharp, and what is worse, it is even at the 
doors. For inasmuch as they continually disbelieved the prophets, and used to say, “Where is the day of 
the Lord:” and “let the counsel of the Holy One of Israel come, that we may know it,” by reason that it was 
many years before what they said came to pass; to lead them off from this encouragement also, he sets 
the terrors close to them. And this he declared by saying “now,” and by his putting it to “the root.” “For 
the space between is nothing now,” saith he, “but it is laid to the very root.” And he said not, “to the 
branches,” nor “to the fruits,” but “to the root.” Signifying, that if they were negligent, they would have 
incurable horrors to endure, and not have so much as a hope of remedy. It being no servant who is now 
come, as those before Him were, but the very Lord of all, bringing on them His fierce and most effectual 
vengeance. 


Yet, although he hath terrified them again, he suffers them not to fall into despair; but as before he said 
not “He hath raised up,” but “He is able to raise up children to Abraham” (at once both alarming and 
comforting them); even so here also he did not say that “it hath touched the root,” but “it is laid to the 
root, and is now hard by it, and shows signs of no delay.” However, even though He hath brought it so 
near, He makes its cutting depend upon you. For if ye change and become better men, this axe will depart 
without doing anything; but if ye continue in the same ways, He will tear up the tree by the roots. And 
therefore, observe, it is neither removed from the root, nor applied as it is doth it cut at all: the one, that 
ye may not grow supine, the other to let you know that it is possible even in a short time to be changed 
and saved. Wherefore he doth also from all topics heighten their fear, thoroughly awakening and pressing 
them on to repentance. Thus first their falling away from their forefathers; next, others being introduced 
instead; lastly, those terrors being at their doors, the certainty of suffering incurable evils (both which he 
declared by the root and the axe), was sufficient to rouse thoroughly those even that were very supine, 
and to make them full of anxiety. I may add, that Paul too was setting forth the same, when he said, “A 
short word will the Lord make upon the whole world.” 


But be not afraid; or rather, be afraid, but despair not. For thou hast yet a hope of change; the sentence is 
not quite absolute, neither did the axe come to cut (else what hindered it from cutting, close as it was to 
the root?); but on purpose by this fear to make thee a better man, and to prepare thee to bring forth fruit. 
For this cause he added, “Therefore every tree, which bringeth not forth good fruit, is hewn down, and 
cast into the fire.” Now by the word “every,” he rejects again the privilege which they had from their 
noble descent; “Why, if thou be Abraham’s own descendant,” saith he, “if thou have thousands of 
patriarchs to enumerate, thou wilt but undergo a double punishment, abiding unfruitful.” 


By these words he alarmed even publicans, the soldiers’ mind was startled by him, not casting them into 
despair, yet ridding them of all security. For along with the terror, there is also much encouragement in 
what he saith; since by the expression, “which bringeth not forth good fruit,” he signified that what bears 
fruit is delivered from all vengeance. 


5. “And how,” saith one, “shall we be able to bring forth fruit, when the edge is being applied, and the time 
so strait, and the appointed season cut short.” “Thou wilt be able,” saith he, “for this fruit is not of the 
same kind as that of common trees, waiting a long time, and in bondage to the necessities of seasons, and 
requiring much other management; but it is enough to be willing, and the tree at once hath put forth its 
fruit. For not the nature of the root only, but also the skill of the husbandman contributes the most to that 
kind of fruit-bearing.” 


For (let me add) on account of this,—lest they should say, “Thou art alarming and pressing, and 
constraining us, applying an axe, and threatening us with being cut down, yet requiring produce in time of 
punishment,”—he hath added, to signify the ease of bearing that fruit, “I indeed baptize you with water, 
but He that cometh after me is mightier than I, the latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to unloose; He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire:” implying hereby that consideration only is needed 
and faith, not labors and toils; and as it is easy to be baptized, so is it easy to be converted, and to become 
better men. So having stirred their mind by the fear of God’s judgment, and the expectation of His 
punishment, and by the mention of the axe, and by the loss of their ancestors, and by the bringing in of 
those other children, and by the double vengeance of cutting off and burning, and having by all means 
softened their hardness, and brought them to desire deliverance from so great evils; then he brings in 
what he hath to say touching Christ; and not simply, but with a declaration of His great superiority. Then 
in setting forth the difference between himself and Him, lest he should seem to say this out of favor, he 
establishes the fact by comparison of the gifts bestowed by each of them. For he did not at once say, “I am 
not worthy to unloose the latchet of His shoe;” but when he had first set forth the little value of his own 
baptism, and had shown that it hath nothing more than to lead them to repentance (for he did not say with 
water of remission, but of repentance), he sets forth Christ’s also, which is full of the unspeakable gift. 
Thus he seems to say, “Lest, on being told that He cometh after me, thou shouldest despise Him as having 


come later; learn thou the virtue of His gift, and thou wilt clearly know that I uttered nothing worthy nor 
great, when I said, “I am not worthy to unloose the latchet of His shoe.” So too when thou art told, “He is 
mightier than I,” do not think I said this in the way of making a comparison. For I am not worthy to be 
ranked so much as among His servants, no, not even the lowest of His servants, nor to receive the least 
honored portion of His ministry.” Therefore He did not merely say, “His shoes,” but not even “the latchet,” 
which kind of office was counted the last of all. Then to hinder thy attributing what he had said to 
humility, he adds also the proof from the facts: “For He shall baptize you,” saith he, “with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire.” 


6. Seest thou how great is the wisdom of the Baptist? how, when He Himself is preaching, He saith 
everything to alarm, and fill them with anxiety; but when He is sending men to Him, whatever was mild 
and apt to recover them: not bringing forward the axe, nor the tree that is cut down and burnt, and cast 
into the fire, nor the wrath to come, but remission of sins, and removing of punishment, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption, and adoption, and brotherhood, and a partaking of the 
inheritance, and an abundant supply of the Holy Ghost. For all these things he obscurely denoted, when 
he said, “He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost;” at once, by the very figure of speech, declaring the 
abundance of the grace (for he said not, “He will give you the Holy Ghost,” but “He will baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost”); and by the specification of fire on the other hand indicating the vehement and 
uncontrollable quality of His grace. 


Imagine only what sort of men it was meet for the hearers to become, when they considered that they 
were at once to be like the prophets, and like those great ones. For it was on this account, you see, that he 
made mention at all of fire; that he might lead them to reflect on the memory of those men. Because, of all 
the visions that appeared unto them, I had almost said, the more part appeared in fire; thus God 
discoursed with Moses in the bush, thus with all the people in the mount Sinai, thus with Ezekiel on the 
cherubim. 


And mark again how he rouses the hearer, by putting that first which was to take place after all. For the 
Lamb was to be slain, and sin to be blotted out, and the enmity to be destroyed, and the burial to take 
place, and the resurrection, and then the Spirit to come. But none of these things doth he mention as yet, 
but that first which was last, and for the sake of which all the former were done, and which was fittest to 
proclaim His dignity; so that when the hearer should be told that he was to receive so great a Spirit he 
might search with himself, how and in what manner this shall be, while sin so prevails; that finding him 
full of thought and prepared for that lesson, he might thereupon introduce what he had to say touching 
the Passion, no man being any more offended, under the expectation of such a gift. 


Wherefore he again cried out, saying, “Behold the Lamb of God, which beareth the sin of the world.” He 
did not say, “which remitteth,” but, that which implies a more guardian care, “which heareth it.” For it is 
not all one, simply to remit, and to take it upon Himself. For the one was to be done without peril, the 
other with death. 


And again, he said, “He is Son of God.” But not even this declared His rank openly to the hearers (for they 
did not so much as know yet how to conceive of Him as a true Son): but by so great a gift of the Spirit that 
also was established. Therefore the Father also in sending John gave him, as you know, this as a first 
token of the dignity of Him that was come, saying, “Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending and 
remaining, the same is He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” Wherefore himself too saith, “I saw and 
bare record that this is the Son of God;” as though the one were to all time the clear evidence of the other. 


7. Then, as having uttered the gentler part of his message, and soothed and relaxed the hearer, he again 
binds him up, that he may not become remiss. For such was the nature of the Jewish nation; by all 
encouraging things they were easily puffed up, and corrupted. Wherefore he again adduces his terrors, 
saying, “Whose fan is in His hand.” 


Thus, as before he had spoken of the punishment, so here he points out the Judge likewise, and introduces 
the eternal vengeance. For “He will burn the chaff,” saith he, “with unquenchable fire.” Thou seest that 
He is Lord of all things, and that He is Himself the Husbandman; albeit in another place He calls His 
Father the same. For “My Father,” saith He, “is the Husbandman.” Thus, inasmuch as He had spoken of an 
axe, lest thou shouldest suppose that the thing needed labor, and the separation was hard to make; by 
another comparison he suggests the easiness of it, implying that all the world is His; since He could not 
punish those who were not His own. For the present, it is true, all are mingled together (for though the 
wheat appears gleaming through, yet it lies with the chaff, as on a threshing floor, not as in a garner), but 
then, great will be the separation. 


Where now are they by whom hell-fire is disbelieved? Since surely here are two points laid down, one, 
that He will baptize with the Holy Ghost, the other, that He will burn up the disobedient. If then that is 
credible, so is this too, assuredly. Yea, this is why the two predictions are put by him in immediate 
connection, that by that which hath taken place already, he might accredit the other, as yet 
unaccomplished. For Christ too Himself in many places doth so, often of the same things, and often of 
opposites, setting down two prophecies; the one of which He performs here, the other He promises in the 
future; that such as are too contentious may, from the one which has already come to pass, believe the 


other also, which is not yet accomplished. For instance, to them that strip themselves of all that they have 
for His sake He promised to give an hundred fold in the present world, and life eternal in that which is to 
come; by the things already given making the future also credible. Which, as we see, John likewise hath 
done in this place; laying down two things, that He shall both baptize with the Holy Ghost, and burn up 
with unquenchable fire. Now then, if He had not baptized with the Spirit the apostles, and all every day 
who are willing, thou mightest have doubts concerning those other things too; but if that which seems to 
be greater and more difficult, and which transcends all reason, hath been done, and is done every day; 
how deniest thou that to be true, which is easy, and comes to pass according to reason? Thus having said, 
“He shall baptize with the Holy Ghost and with fire,” and having thence promised great blessings; lest 
thou, released wholly from the former things, grow supine, he hath added the fan, and the judgment 
thereby declared. Thus, “think not at all,” saith he, “that your baptism suffices, if ye become ordinary 
persons hereafter:” for we need both virtue, and plenty of that known self-restraint. Therefore as by the 
axe he urges them unto grace, and unto the font, so after grace he terrifies them by the fan, and the 
unquenchable fire. And of the one sort, those yet unbaptized, he makes no distinction, but saith in 
general, “Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down,” punishing all the unbelievers. 
Whereas after baptism He works out a kind of division, because many of them that believed would exhibit 
a life unworthy of their faith. 


Let no man then become chaff, let no one be tossed to and fro, nor lie exposed to wicked desires, blown 
about by them easily every way. For if thou continue wheat, though temptation be brought on thee, thou 
wilt suffer nothing dreadful; nay, for in the threshing floor, the wheels of the car, that are like saws, do not 
cut in pieces the wheat; but if thou fall away into the weakness of chaff, thou wilt both here suffer 
incurable ills, being smitten of all men, and there thou wilt undergo the eternal punishment. For all such 
persons both before that furnace become food for the irrational passions here, as chaff is for the brute 
animal: and there again they are material and food for the flame. 


Now to have said directly that He will judge men’s doings, would not so effectually procure acceptance for 
His doctrine: but to blend with it the parable, and so establish it all, was apter to persuade the hearer, and 
attract him by a more ample encouragement. Wherefore also Christ Himself for the most part so 
discourses with them; threshing floor, and harvest, and vineyard, and wine-press, and field, and net, and 
fishing, and all things familiar. and among which they were busied He makes ingredients in His 
discourses. This kind of thing then the Baptist likewise did here, and offered an exceeding great 
demonstration of his words, the giving of the Spirit. For “He who hath so great power, as both to forgive 
sins, and to give the Spirit, much more will these things also be within His power:” so he speaks. 


Seest thou how now in due order the mystery came to be laid as a foundation, before the resurrection and 
judgment? 


“And wherefore,” it may be said, “did he not mention the signs and wonders which were straightway to be 
done by Him?” Because this was greater than all, and for its sake all those were done. Thus, in his 
mention of the chief thing, he comprehended all; death dissolved, sins abolished, the curse blotted out, 
those long wars done away; our entrance into paradise, our ascent into heaven, our citizenship with the 
angels, our partaking of the good things to come: for in truth this is the earnest of them all. So that in 
mentioning this, he hath mentioned also the resurrection of our bodies, and the manifestation of His 
miracles here, and our partaking of His kingdom, and the good things, which “eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man.” For all these things He bestowed on us by that gift. It 
was therefore superfluous to speak of the signs that were immediately to ensue, and which sight can 
judge of; but those were meet to be discoursed on, whereof they doubted; as for instance, that He is the 
Son of God; that He exceeds John beyond comparison; that He “beareth the sin of the world;” that He will 
require an account of all that we do; that our interests are not limited to the present, but elsewhere every 
one will undergo the due penalty. For these things were not as yet proveable by sight. 


8. Therefore, knowing these things, let us use great diligence, while we are in the threshing floor; for it is 
possible while we are here, to change even out of chaff into wheat, even as on the other hand many from 
wheat have become chaff. Let us not then be supine, nor be carried about with every wind; neither let us 
separate ourselves from our brethren, though they seem to be small and mean; forasmuch as the wheat 
also compared with the chaff is less in measure, but better in nature. Look not therefore to the forms of 
outward pomp, for they are prepared for the fire, but to this godly humility, so firm and indissoluble, and 
which cannot be cut, neither is burnt by the fire. It being for their sake that He bears long with the very 
chaff, that by their intercourse with them they may become better. Therefore judgment is not yet, that we 
may be all crowned together, that from wickedness many may be converted unto virtue. 


Let us tremble then at hearing this parable. For indeed that fire is unquenchable. “And how,” it may be 
said, “is it unquenchable?” Seest thou not this sun ever burning, and never quenched? didst thou not 
behold the bush burning, and not consumed? If then thou also desirest to escape the flame, lay up alms 
beforehand, and so thou wilt not even taste of that fire. For if, while here, thou wilt believe what is told 
thee, thou shalt not so much as see this furnace, after thy departure into that region; but if thou disbelieve 
it now, thou shalt know it there full well by experience, when no sort of escape is possible. Since in truth 
no entreaty shall avert the punishment from them who have not shown forth an upright life. For believing 


surely is not enough, since even the devils tremble at God, but for all that they will be punished. 


9. Wherefore our care of our conduct hath need to be great. Why, this is the very reason of our continually 
assembling you here; not simply that ye should enter in, but that ye should also reap some fruit from your 
continuance here. But if ye come indeed constantly, but go away again reaping no fruit from thence, ye 
will have no advantage from your entering in and attendance in this place. 


For if we, when sending children to teachers, should we see them reaping no benefit thereby, begin to be 
severe in blaming the teachers, and remove them often to others; what excuse shall we have for not 
bestowing upon virtue even so much diligence as upon these earthly things, but forever bringing our 
tablets home empty? And yet our teachers here are more in number and greater. For no less than 
prophets and apostles and patriarchs, and all righteous men, are by us set over you as teachers in every 
Church. And not even so is there any profit, but if you have joined in chanting two or three Psalms, and 
making the accustomed prayers at random and anyhow, are so dismissed, ye think this enough for your 
salvation. Have ye not heard the prophet, saying (or rather God by the prophet), “This people honoreth me 
with their lips, but their heart is far from me?” 


Therefore, lest this be our case too, wipe thou out the letters, or rather the impressions, which the devil 
hath engraven in thy soul; and bring me a heart set free from worldly tumults, that without fear I may 
write on it what I will. Since now at least there is nothing else to discern, except his letters;—rapines, 
covetings, envy, jealousy. Wherefore of course, when I receive your tablets, I am not able so much as to 
read them. For I find not the letters, which we every Lord’s day inscribe on you, and so let you go; but 
others, instead of these, unintelligible and misshapen. Then, when we have blotted them out, and have 
written those which are of the Spirit, ye departing, and giving up your hearts to the works of the devil, 
give him again power to substitute his own characters in you. What then will be the end of all this, even 
without any words of mine, each man’s own conscience knoweth. For I indeed will not cease to do my 
part, and to write in you the right letters. But if ye mar our diligence, for our part our reward is unaltered, 
but your danger is not small. 


Now, though I would fain say nothing to disgust you, yet I beseech again and entreat you, imitate at least 
the little children’s diligence in these matters. For so they first learn the form of the letters, after that 
they practise themselves in distinguishing them put out of shape, and then at last in their reading they 
proceed orderly by means of them. Just so let us also do; let us divide virtue, and learn first not to swear, 
nor to forswear ourselves, nor to speak evil; then proceeding to another row, not to envy, not to lust, not to 
be gluttonous, not to be drunken, not fierce, not slothful, so that from these we may pass on again to the 
things of the Spirit, and practise continence, and neglect of the belly, temperance, righteousness, to be 
above glory, and gentle and contrite in mind; and let us join these one with another, and write them upon 
our soul. 


10. And all these let us practise at home, with our own friends, with our wife, with our children. And, for 
the present, let us begin with the things that come first, and are easier; as for instance, with not swearing; 
and let us practise this one letter continually at home. For, in truth, there are many at home to hinder this 
our practice; sometimes a man’s servant provoking him, sometimes his wife annoying and angering him, 
sometimes an indocile and disorderly child urges him on to threatening and swearing. If now at home, 
when thus continually galled, thou shouldest attain not to be tempted into swearing, thou wilt in the 
market-place also have power with ease to abide unconquered. 


Yea, and in like sort, thou wilt attain to keep thyself from insulting any, by not insulting thy wife, nor thy 
servants, nor any one else among those in thy house. For a man’s wife too not seldom, praising this or that 
person, or bemoaning herself, stirs him up to speak evil of that other. But do not thou let thyself be 
constrained to speak evil of him that is praised, but bear it all nobly. And if thou shouldest perceive thy 
servants praising other masters, be not perturbed, but stand nobly. Let thy home be a sort of lists, a place 
of exercise for virtue, that having trained thyself well there, thou mayest with entire skill encounter all 
abroad. 


Do this with respect to vainglory also. For if thou train thyself not to be vainglorious in company of thy 
wife and thy servants, thou wilt not ever afterwards be easily caught by this passion with regard to any 
one else. For though this malady be in every case grievous and tyrannical, yet is it so especially when a 
woman is present. If we therefore in that instance put down its power, we shall easily master it in the 
other cases also. 


And with respect to the other passions too, let us do this self-same thing, exercising ourselves against 
them at home, and anointing ourselves every day. 


And that our exercise may be easier, let us further enact a penalty for ourselves, upon our transgressing 
any of our purposes. And let the very penalty again be such as brings with it not loss, but reward,—such 
as procures some very great gain. And this is so, if we sentence ourselves to intenser fastings, and to 
sleeping often on the bare ground, and to other like austerity. For in this way will much profit come unto 
us from every quarter; we shall both live the sweet life of virtue here, and we shall attain unto the good 
things to come and be perpetually friends of God. 


But in order that the same may not happen again,—that ye may not, having here admired what is said, go 
your way, and cast aside at random, wherever it may chance, the tablet of your mind, and so allow the 
devil to blot out these things;—let each one, on returning home, call his own wife, and tell her these 
things, and take her to help him; and from this day let him enter into that noble school of exercise, using 
for oil the supply of the Spirit. And though thou fall once, twice, many times in thy training, despair not, 
but stand again, and wrestle; and do not give up until thou hast bound on thee the glorious crown of 
triumph over the devil, and hast for the time to come stored up the riches of virtue in an inviolable 
treasure-house. 


For if thou shouldest establish thyself in the habits of this noble self-restraint, then, not even when remiss, 
wilt thou be able to transgress any of the commandments, habit imitating the solidity of nature. Yea, as to 
sleep is easy, and to eat, and to drink, and to breathe, so also will the deeds of virtue be easy to us, and we 
shall reap to ourselves that pure pleasure, resting in a harbor without a wave, and enjoying continual 
calm, and with a great freight bringing our vessel into haven, in that City, on that day; and we shall attain 
unto the undecaying crowns, unto which may we all attain, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to whom be all glory and might, now and always, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XII 
MATT. IIT. 13 


“Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan,” etc. 


With the servants the Lord, with the criminals the Judge, cometh to be baptized. But be not thou troubled; 
for in these humiliations His exaltation doth most shine forth. For He who vouchsafed to be borne so long 
in a Virgin’s womb, and to come forth thence with our nature, and to be smitten with rods, and crucified, 
and to suffer all the rest which He suffered;—why marvellest thou if He vouchsafed also to be baptized, 
and to come with the rest to His servant. For the amazement lay in that one thing, that being God, He 
would be made Man; but the rest after this all follows in course of reason. 


For this cause, let me add, John also by way of anticipation said all that he had said before, that he “was 
not worthy to unloose the latchet of His shoe;” and all the rest, as for instance, that He is Judge, and 
rewards every man according to his desert, and that He will bestow His Spirit abundantly on all; in order 
that when thou shouldest see Him coming to the baptism, thou mightest not suspect anything mean. 
Therefore he forbids Him, even when He was come, saying, 


“T have need to be baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to me.” For, because the baptism was “of 
repentance,” and led men to accuse themselves for their offenses, lest any one should suppose that He too 
“cometh to Jordan” in this sort of mind, John sets it right beforehand, by calling Him both Lamb, and 
Redeemer from all the sin that is in the world. Since He that was able to take away the sins of the whole 
race of men, much more was He Himself without sin. For this cause then he said not, “Behold, He that is 
without sin,” but what was much more, He “that beareth the sin of the world,” in order that together with 
this truth thou mightest receive that other with all assurance, and having received it mightest perceive, 
that in the conduct of some further economy He cometh to the baptism. Wherefore also he said to Him 
when He came, “I have need to be baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to me?” 


And he said not, “And art Thou baptized of me?” nay, for this he feared to say: but what? “And comest 
Thou to me?” What then doth Christ? What He did afterwards with respect to Peter, this did He then also. 
For so he too would have forbidden Him to wash his feet, but when he had heard, “What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter,” and “thou hast no part with me,” he speedily withdrew 
from his determination, and went over to the contrary. And this man again in like manner, when he had 
heard, “Suffer it to be so now, for thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness,” straightway obeyed. For 
they were not unduly contentious, but they manifested both love and obedience, and made it their study to 
be ruled by their Lord in all things. 


And mark how He urges him on that very ground which chiefly caused him to look doubtfully on what was 
taking place; in that He did not say, “thus it is just,” but “thus it becometh.” For, inasmuch as the point 
unworthy of Him was in his mind chiefly this, His being baptized by His servant, He stated this rather 
than anything else, which is directly opposed to that impression: as though He had said, “Is it not as 
unbecoming that thou avoidest and forbiddest this? nay, for this self-same cause I bid thee suffer it, that it 
is becoming, and that in the highest degree.” 


And He did not merely say, “suffer,” but He added, “now.” “For it will not be so forever,” saith He, “but 
thou shalt see me such as thou desirest; for the present, however, endure this.” Next He shows also how 
this “becometh” Him. How then doth it so? “In that we fulfill the whole law;” and to express this He said, 
“all righteousness.” For righteousness is the fulfilling of the commandments. “Since then we have 
performed all the rest of the commandments,” saith He, “and this alone remains, it also must be added: 
because I am come to do away the curse that is appointed for the transgression of the law. I must 
therefore first fulfill it all, and having delivered you from its condemnation, in this way bring it to an end. 
It becometh me therefore to fulfill the whole law, by the same rule that it becometh me to do away the 


curse that is written against you in the law: this being the very purpose of my assuming flesh, and coming 
hither.” 


2. “Then he suffereth Him. And Jesus, when He was baptized, went up straightway out of the water; and, 
lo, the heavens were opened unto Him, and he saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove, and lighting 
upon Him.” 


For inasmuch as many supposed that John was greater than He, because John had been brought up all his 
time in the wilderness, and was son of a chief priest, and was clothed with such raiment, and was calling 
all men unto his baptism, and had been born of a barren mother; while Jesus, first of all, was of a damsel 
of ordinary rank (for the virgin birth was not yet manifest to all); and besides, He had been brought up in 
an house, and held converse with all men, and wore this common raiment; they suspected Him to be less 
than John, knowing as yet nothing of those secret things;—and it fell out moreover that He was baptized 
of John, which thing added support to this surmise, even if none of those mentioned before had existed; 
for it would come into their mind that this man was one of the many (for were He not one of the many, He 
would not have come with the many to the baptism), but that John was greater than He and far more 
admirable:—in order therefore that this opinion might not prevail with the multitude, the very heavens are 
opened, when He is baptized, and the Spirit comes down, and a voice with the Spirit, proclaiming the 
dignity of the Only Begotten. For since the voice that said, “This is my beloved Son,” would seem to the 
multitude rather to belong to John, for It added not, “This that is baptized,” but simply This, and every 
hearer would conceive it to be said concerning the baptizer, rather than the baptized, partly on account of 
the Baptist’s own dignity, partly for all that hath been mentioned; the Spirit came in form of a dove, 
drawing the voice towards Jesus, and making it evident to all, that This was not spoken of John that 
baptized, but of Jesus who was baptized. 


And how was it, one may Say, that they did not believe, when these things came to pass? Because in the 
days of Moses also many wonderful works were done, albeit not such as these; and after all those, the 
voices, and the trumpets, and the lightnings, they both forged a calf, and “were joined unto Baal-peor.” 
And those very persons too, who were present at the time, and saw Lazarus arise, so far from believing in 
Him, who had wrought these things, repeatedly attempted even to slay Him. Now if seeing before their 
eyes one rise from the dead, they were so wicked, why marvel at their not receiving a voice wafted from 
above? Since when a soul is uncandid and perverse, and possessed by the disease of envy, it yields to none 
of these things; even as when it is candid it receives all with faith, and hath no great need of these. 


Speak not therefore thus, “They believed not,” but rather inquire, “Did not all things take place which 
ought to have made them believe?” For by the prophet also God frames this kind of defense of His own 
ways in general. That is, the Jews being on the point of ruin, and of being given over to extreme 
punishment; lest any from their wickedness should calumniate His providence, He saith, “What ought I to 
have done to this vineyard, that I have not done?” Just so here likewise do thou reflect; “what ought to 
have been done, and was not done?” And indeed whensoever arguments arise on God’s Providence, do 
thou make use of this kind of defense, against those who from the wickedness of the many try to raise a 
prejudice against it. See, for instance, what astonishing things are done, preludes of those which were to 
come; for it is no more paradise, but Heaven that is opened. 


But let our argument with the Jews stand over unto some other time; for the present, God working with 
us, we would direct our discourse to what is immediately before us. 


3. “And Jesus, when He was baptized, went up straightway out of the water; and lo! the heavens were 
opened unto Him.” 


Wherefore were the heavens opened? To inform thee that at thy baptism also this is done, God calling 
thee to thy country on high, and persuading thee to have nothing to do with earth. And if thou see not, yet 
never doubt it. For so evermore at the beginnings of all wonderful and spiritual transactions, sensible 
visions appear, and such-like signs, for the sake of them that are somewhat dull in disposition, and who 
have need of outward sight, and who cannot at all conceive an incorporeal nature, but are excited only by 
the things that are seen: that so, though afterward no such thing occur, what hath been declared by them 
once for all at the first may be received by thy faith. 


For in the case of the apostles too, there was a “sound of a mighty wind,” and visions of fiery tongues 
appeared, but not for the apostles’ sake, but because of the Jews who were then present. Nevertheless, 
even though no sensible signs take place, we receive the things that have been once manifested by them. 
Since the dove itself at that time therefore appeared, that as in place of a finger (so to say) it might point 
out to them that were present, and to John, the Son of God. Not however merely on this account, but to 
teach thee also, that upon thee no less at thy baptism the Spirit comes. But since then we have no need of 
sensible vision, faith sufficing instead of all. For signs are “not for them that believe, but for them that 
believe not.” 


But why in the fashion of a dove? Gentle is that creature, and pure. Forasmuch then as the Spirit too is “a 
Spirit of meekness,” He therefore appears in this sort. And besides, He is reminding us of an ancient 
history. For so, when once a common shipwreck had overtaken the whole world, and our race was in 


danger of perishing, this creature appeared, and indicated the deliverance from the tempest, and bearing 
an olive branch, published the good tidings of the common calm of the whole world; all which was a type 
of the things to come. For in fact the condition of men was then much worse, and they deserved a much 
sorer punishment. To prevent thy despairing, therefore, He reminds thee of that history. Because then 
also, when things were desperate, there was a sort of deliverance and reformation; but then by 
punishment, now, on the contrary, by grace and an unspeakable gift. Therefore the dove also appears, not 
bearing an olive branch, but pointing out to us our Deliverer from all evils, and suggesting the gracious 
hopes. For not from out of an ark doth she lead one man only, but the whole world she leads up into 
heaven at her appearing, and instead of a branch of peace from an olive, she conveys the adoption to all 
the world’s offspring in common. 


Reflect now on the greatness of the gift, and do not account His dignity the less for His appearing in such 
a likeness. For I actually hear some saying, that “such as is the difference between a man and a dove, so 
great is that between Christ and the Spirit: since the one appeared in our nature, the other in the likeness 
of a dove.” What must we say then to these things? That the Son of God did indeed take upon Him the 
nature of man, but the Spirit took not on Him the nature of a dove. Therefore the evangelist also said not, 
‘in the nature of a dove,” but “in the form of a dove.” Accordingly, never after did He so much as appear 
in this fashion, but at that moment only. And if on this account thou affirmest His dignity to be less, the 
cherubim too will be made out by this reasoning much His superior, even as much so as an eagle is toa 
dove: because they too were figured into that visible shape. And the angels too superior again, for they no 
less have many times appeared in the fashion of men. But these things are not so, indeed they are not. For 
the truth of an economy is one thing, and the condescension of a temporary vision another. 


Do not now, I pray thee, become unthankful towards thy Benefactor nor with the very contraries requite 
Him that hath bestowed on thee the fountain of blessedness. For where adoption is vouchsafed, there is 
also the removing of evils, and the giving of all good things. 


4. On this very account the Jewish baptism ceases, and ours takes its beginning. And what was done with 
regard to the Passover, the same ensues in the baptism also. For as in that case too, He acting with a view 
to both, brought the one to an end, but to the other He gave a beginning: so here, having fulfilled the 
Jewish baptism, He at the same time opens also the doors of that of the Church; as on one table then, so in 
one river now, He had both sketched out the shadow, and now adds the truth. For this baptism alone hath 
the grace of the Spirit, but that of John was destitute of this gift. For this very cause in the case of the 
others that were baptized no such thing came to pass, but only in the instance of Him who was to hand on 
this; in order that, besides what we have said, thou mightest learn this also, that not the purity of the 
baptizer, but the power of the baptized, had this effect. Not until then, assuredly, were either the heavens 
opened, nor did the Spirit make His approach. Because henceforth He leads us away from the old to the 
new polity, both opening to us the gates on high, and sending down His Spirit from thence to call us to our 
country there; and not merely to call us, but also with the greatest mark of dignity. For He hath not made 
us angels and archangels, but He hath caused us to become “sons of God,” and “beloved,” and so He 
draws us on towards that portion of ours. 


Having then all this in thy mind, do thou show forth a life worthy of the love of Him who calls thee, and of 
thy citizenship in that world, and of the honor that is given thee. Crucified as thou art to the world, and 
having crucified it to thyself, show thyself with all strictness a citizen of the city of the heavens. And do 
not, because thy body is not translated unto heaven, suppose that thou hast anything to do with the earth; 
for thou hast thy Head abiding above. Yea with this very purpose the Lord, having first come here and 
having brought His angels, did then, taking thee with Him, depart thither; that even before thy going up 
to that place, thou mightest understand that it is possible for thee to inhabit earth as it were heaven. 


Let us then keep watch over that noble birth, which we received from the beginning; and let us every day 
seek more and more the palaces there, and account all that is here to be a shadow and a dream. For so, 
had any king among those on earth, finding thee poor and a beggar, made thee suddenly his son, never 
wouldest thou have thought upon thy cottage, and thy cottage’s mean appointments. Yet surely in that 
case the difference is not much. Do not then either in this case take account of any of the former things, 
for thou art called unto much greater. For both He who calls is the Lord of the angels, and the good things 
that are given surpass all both word and thought. Since not from earth to earth doth He remove thee, as 
the king doth, but from earth to heaven, and from a mortal nature to an immortal, and to glory 
unspeakable, then only possible to be properly manifested, when we shall actually enjoy it. 


Now then, having to partake of such blessings, do I see thee minding money, and clinging to the pomp 
which is here? And dost thou not esteem all that is seen to be more vile than beggars rags? And how wilt 
thou appear worthy of this honor? And what excuse wilt thou have to plead? or rather, what punishment 
wilt thou not have to suffer, who after so great a gift art running to thy former vomit? For no longer art 
thou punished merely as a man, but as a son of God that hath sinned; and the greatness of thy honor 
becomes a mean of bringing a sorer punishment on thee. Since we too punish not equally slaves that do 
wrong, and sons committing the same offense; and most of all when they have received some great 
kindness from us. 


For if he who had paradise for his portion, for one disobedience underwent such dreadful things after his 


honor; we, who have received Heaven, and are become joint heirs with the Only Begotten, what excuse 
shall we have, for running to the serpent after the dove? For it will be no longer, “Dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return,” and thou “tillest the ground,” and those former words, that will be said to us; but 
what is far more grievous than these, the “outer darkness,” the bonds that may not be burst, the 
venomous worm, the “gnashing of teeth;” and this with great reason. For he that is not made better even 
by so great a benefit, would justly suffer the most extreme, and a yet more grievous punishment. Elias 
once opened and shut Heaven, but that was to bring down rain, and restrain it; whereas to thee the 
heaven is not so opened, but in order for thee to ascend thither; and what is yet more, not to ascend only, 
but to lead up others also, if thou wilt; such great confidence and power hath He bestowed on thee in all 
that is His. 


5. Forasmuch then as our house is there, there let us store up all, and leave nothing here, lest we lose it. 
For here, though thou put a lock on it, and doors, and bars, and set thousands of servants to watch it; 
though thou get the better of all the crafty ones, though thou escape the eyes of the envious, the worms, 
the wasting that comes of time; which is impossible;—death at any rate thou wilt never escape, but wilt be 
deprived of all those things in one moment of time; and not deprived of them only, but wilt have to 
transfer them into the hands often of thy very enemies. Whereas if thou wouldest transfer them into that 
house, thou wilt be far above all. For there is no need to apply either key, or doors, or bars; such is the 
virtue of that city, so inviolable is this place, and by nature inaccessible to corruption and all wickedness. 


How then is it not of the utmost folly, where destruction and waste is the lot of all that is stored, there to 
heap up all, but where things abide untouched and increase, there not to lay up even the least portion; 
and this, when we are to live there forever? For this cause the very heathens disbelieve the things that we 
say, since our doings, not our sayings, are the demonstration which they are willing to receive from us; 
and when they see us building ourselves fine houses, and laying out gardens and baths, and buying fields, 
they are not willing to believe that we are preparing for another sort of residence away from our city. 


“For if this were so,” say they, “they would turn to money all they have here, and lay them up beforehand 
there;” and this they divine from the things that are done in this world. For so we see those who are very 
rich getting themselves houses and fields and all the rest, chiefly in those cities in which they are to stay. 
But we do the contrary; and with all earnest zeal we get possession of the earth, which we are soon after 
to leave; giving up not money only, but even our very blood for a few acres and tenements: while for the 
purchase of Heaven we do not endure to give even what is beyond our wants, and this though we are to 
purchase it at a small price, and to possess it forever, provided we had once purchased it. 


Therefore I say we shall suffer the utmost punishment, departing thither naked and poor; or rather it will 
not be for our own poverty that we shall undergo these irremediable calamities, but also for our making 
others to be such as ourselves. For when heathens see them that have partaken of so great mysteries 
earnest about these matters, much more will they cling themselves to the things heaping much fire upon 
our head. For when we, who ought to teach them to despise all things that appear, do ourselves most of all 
urge them to the lust of these things; when shall it be possible for us to be saved, having to give account 
for the perdition of others? Hearest thou not Christ say, that He left us to be for salt and for lights in this 
world, in order that we may both brace up those that are melting in luxury, and enlighten them that are 
darkened by the care of wealth? When therefore we even cast them into more thorough darkness, and 
make them more dissolute, what hope shall we have of salvation? There is none at all; but wailing and 
gnashing our teeth, and bound hand and foot, we shall depart into the fire of hell, after being full well 
worn down by the cares of riches. 


Considering then all these things, let us loose the bands of such deceit, that we may not at all fall into 
those things which deliver us over to the unquenchable fire. For he that is a slave to money, the chains 
both here and there will have him continually liable to them; but he that is rid of this desire will attain to 
freedom from both. Unto which that we also may attain, let us break in pieces the grievous yoke of 
avarice, and make ourselves wings toward Heaven; by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to whom be glory and might forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XIII 


MATT. IV. 1 


“Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness, to be tempted of the devil.” 


Then. When? After the descent of the Spirit, after the voice that was borne from above, and said, “This is 
My Beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” And what was marvellous, it was of the Holy Spirit; for this, 
he here saith, led Him up. For since with a view to our instruction He both did and underwent all things; 
He endures also to be led up thither, and to wrestle against the devil: in order that each of those who are 
baptized, if after his baptism he have to endure greater temptations may not be troubled as if the result 
were unexpected, but may continue to endure all nobly, as though it were happening in the natural course 
of things. 


Yea, for therefore thou didst take up arms, not to be idle, but to fight. For this cause neither doth God 


hinder the temptations as they come on, first to teach thee that thou art become much stronger; next, that 
thou mayest continue modest neither be exalted even by the greatness of thy gifts, the temptations having 
power to repress thee; moreover, in order that that wicked demon, who is for a while doubtful about thy 
desertion of him, by the touchstone of temptations may be well assured that thou hast utterly forsaken 
and fallen from him; fourthly, that thou mayest in this way be made stronger, and better tempered than 
any steel; fifthly, that thou mayest obtain a clear demonstration of the treasures entrusted to thee. 


For the devil would not have assailed thee, unless he had seen thee brought to greater honor. Hence, for 
example, from the beginning, he attacked Adam, because he saw him in the enjoyment of great dignity. 
For this reason he arrayed himself against Job, because he saw him crowned and proclaimed by the God 
of all. 


How then saith He, “Pray that ye enter not into temptation.” For this cause he doth not show thee Jesus 
simply going up, but “led up” according to the principle of the Economy; signifying obscurely by this, that 
we ought not of ourselves to leap upon it, but being dragged thereto, to stand manfully. 


And see whither the Spirit led Him up, when He had taken Him; not into a city and forum, but into a 
wilderness. That is, He being minded to attract the devil, gives him a handle not only by His hunger, but 
also by the place. For then most especially doth the devil assail, when he sees men left alone, and by 
themselves. Thus did he also set upon the woman in the beginning, having caught her alone, and found 
her apart from her husband. Just as when he sees us with others and banded together, he is not equally 
confident, and makes no attack. Wherefore we have the greatest need on this very account to be flocking 
together continually, that we may not be open to the devil’s attacks. 


2. Having then found Him in the wilderness, and in a pathless wilderness (for that the wilderness was 
such, Mark hath declared, saying, that He “was with the wild beasts” ), behold with how much craft he 
draws near, and wickedness; and for what sort of opportunity he watches. For not in his fast, but in his 
hunger he approaches Him; to instruct thee how great a good fasting is, and how it is a most powerful 
shield against the devil, and that after the font, men should give themselves up, not to luxury and 
drunkenness, and a full table, but to fasting. For, for this cause even He fasted, not as needing it Himself, 
but to instruct us. Thus, since our sins before the font were brought in by serving the belly: much as if any 
one who had made a sick man whole were to forbid his doing those things, from which the distemper 
arose; so we see here likewise that He Himself after the font brought in fasting. For indeed both Adam by 
the incontinence of the belly was cast out of paradise; and the flood in Noah’s time, this produced; and 
this brought down the thunders on Sodom. For although there was also a charge of whoredom, 
nevertheless from this grew the root of each of those punishments; which Ezekiel also signified when he 
said, “But this was the iniquity of Sodom, that she waxed wanton in pride and in fullness of bread, and in 
abundance of luxury.” Thus the Jews also per petrated the greatest wickedness, being driven upon 
transgression by their drunkenness and delicacy. 


On this account then even He too fasts forty days, pointing out to us the medicines of our salvation; yet 
proceeds no further, lest on the other hand, through the exceeding greatness of the miracle the truth of 
His Economy should be discredited. For as it is, this cannot be, seeing that both Moses and Elias, 
anticipating Him, could advance to so great a length of time, strengthened by the power of God. And if He 
had proceeded farther, from this among other things His assumption of our flesh would have seemed 
incredible to many. 


Having then fasted forty days and as many nights, 


io 


“He was afterwards an hungered; “ affording him a point to lay hold of and approach, that by actual 
conflict He might show how to prevail and be victorious. Just so do wrestlers also: when teaching their 
pupils how to prevail and overcome, they voluntarily in the lists engage with others, to afford these in the 
persons of their antagonists the means of seeing and learning the mode of conquest. Which same thing 
then also took place. For it being His will to draw him on so far, He both made His hunger known to him, 
and awaited his approach, and as He waited for him, so He dashed him to earth, once, twice, and three 
times, with such ease as became Him. 


3. But that we may not, by hurrying over these victories, mar your profit, let us begin from the first 
assault, and examine each with exact care. 


Thus, after He was an hungered, it is said, “The tempter came, and said unto Him, If Thou be Son of God, 
command that these stones be made bread.” 


For, because he had heard a voice borne from above, and saying, “This is My beloved Son;” and had heard 
also John bearing so large witness concerning Him, and after that saw Him an hungered; he was 
thenceforth in perplexity, and neither could believe that He was a mere man, because of the things spoken 
concerning Him; nor on the other hand receive it that He was Son of God, seeing Him as he did in hunger. 
Whence being in perplexity he utters ambiguous sounds. And much as when coming to Adam at the 
beginning, he feigns things that are not, that he may learn the things that are; even so here also, not 
knowing clearly the unutterable mystery of the Economy, and who He may be that is come, he attempts to 


weave other nets, whereby he thought to know that which was hidden and obscure. And what saith he? “If 
Thou be Son of God, command that these stones be made bread.” He said not, because thou art an 
hungered, but, “if Thou be Son of God;” thinking to cheat Him with his compliments. Wherefore also he 
was silent touching the hunger, that he might not seem to be alleging it, and upbraiding Him. For not 
knowing the greatness of the Economy which was going on, he supposed this to be a reproach to Him. 
Wherefore flattering Him craftily, he makes mention of His dignity only. 


What then saith Christ? To put down his pride, and to signify that there was nothing shameful in what had 
happened, nor unbecoming His wisdom; that which the other had passed over in silence to flatter Him, He 
brings forward and sets it forth, saying, “Man shall not live by bread alone.” 


So that He begins with the necessity of the belly. But mark, I pray thee, the craft of that wicked demon, 
and whence he begins his wrestlings, and how he doth not forget his proper art. For by what means he 
cast out also the first man, and encompassed him with thousands of other evils, with the same means here 
likewise he weaves his deceit; I mean, with incontinence of the belly. So too even now one may hear many 
foolish ones say their bad words by thousands because of the belly. But Christ, to show that the virtuous 
man is not compelled even by this tyranny to do anything that is unseemly, first hungers, then submits not 
to what is enjoined Him; teaching us to obey the devil in nothing. Thus, because the first man did hereby 
both offend God, and transgress the law, as much and more doth He teach thee:—though it be no 
transgression which he commands, not even so to obey. 


And why say I, “transgression”? “Why, even though something expedient be suggested by the devils, do 
not thou,” saith He, “even so give heed unto them.” Thus, for instance, He stopped the mouths of those 
devils also, proclaiming Him Son of God. And Paul too again rebuked them, crying this self-same thing; 
and yet what they said was profitable; but he more abundantly dishonoring them, and obstructing their 
plot against us, drove them away even when doctrines of salvation were preached by them, closing up 
their mouths, and bidding them be silent. 


And therefore neither in this instance did He consent to what was said. But what saith He? “Man shall not 
live by bread alone.” Now His meaning is like this: “God is able even by a word to nourish the hungry 
man;” bringing him a testimony out of the ancient Scripture, and teaching us, though we hunger, yea, 
whatever we suffer, never to fall away from our Lord. 


But if a man say, “still He should have displayed Himself;” I would ask him, with what intent, and for what 
reason? For not at all that he might believe did the other so speak, but that he might, as he thought, over- 
argue Him into unbelief. Since the first of mankind were in this way beguiled and over-argued by him, not 
putting earnest faith in God. For the contrary of what God had said he promised them, and puffed them up 
with vain hopes, and brought them to unbelief, and so cast them out of the blessings they actually 
possessed. But Christ signifies Himself not to have consented, either to him then or afterwards to the Jews 
his partisans, in their demand of signs: invariably instructing us, whatever we may have power to do, yet 
to do nothing vainly and at random; nor even when want urges to obey the devil. 


4. What then doth this accursed one? Overcome, and unable to persuade Him to do his bidding, and that 
when pressed by such violent hunger, he proceeds to another thing, saying, 


“Tf Thou be Son of God, cast Thyself down; for it is written, He shall give His angels charge concerning 
Thee, and in their hands they shall bear Thee up.” 


What can the reason be, that at each temptation He adds this, “If Thou be Son of God?” Much the same as 
he did in that former case, he doth also at this time. That is, as he then slandered God, saying, “In the day 
ye eat, your eyes shall be opened;” thereby intending to signify, that they were beguiled and overreached, 
and had received no benefit; even so in this case also he insinuates this same thing, saying, “in vain God 
hath called Thee Son, and hath beguiled Thee by His gift; for, if this be not so, afford us some clear proof 
that Thou art of that power.” Then, because Christ had reasoned with him from Scripture, he also brings 
in a testimony of the prophet. 


How then doth Christ? He is not indignant, nor provoked, but with that extreme gentleness He reasons 
with him again from the Scriptures, saying, “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God:” teaching us that we 
must overcome the devil, not by miracles, but by forbearance and long-suffering, and that we should do 
nothing at all for display and vainglory. 


But mark thou his folly, even by the very testimony which he produced. For while the testimonies cited by 
the Lord were both of them spoken with exceeding fitness: his, on the other hand, were chance and 
random sayings, neither did he bring forward on his part that which applied to the matter in hand. For 
that it is written, “He shall give His angels charge concerning Thee,” this surely is not advice to dash and 
toss one’s self down headlong; and moreover, this was not so much as spoken concerning the Lord. 
However, this for the time He did not expose, although there was both insult in his manner of speech, and 
great inconsistency. For of God’s Son no man requires these things: but to cast one’s self down is the part 
of the devil, and of demons. Whereas God’s part is to raise up even them that are down. And if He ought 
to have displayed His own power, it would not have been by casting and tossing Himself down at random, 


but by saving others. But to cast ourselves down precipices, and into pits, pertains properly to his troop. 
Thus, for example, the juggler among them doth everywhere. 


But Christ, even when these things are said, doth not yet reveal Himself, but as man for a while 
discourses with him. For the sayings, “Man shall not live by bread alone;” and, “Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God,” suited one not greatly revealing Himself, but representing Himself as one of the many. 


But marvel thou not, if he in reasoning with Christ oftentimes turn himself about. For as pugilists, when 
they have received deadly blows, reel about, drenched in much blood, and blinded; even so he too, 
darkened by the first and the second blow, speaks at random what comes uppermost: and proceeds to his 
third assault. 


5. “And he leadeth Him up into a high mountain, and showeth Him all the kingdoms, and saith, All these 
things will I give Thee, if Thou wilt fall down and worship me. Then saith He, Get thee behind me, Satan, 
for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 


For since he was now come to sinning against the Father, saying, that all that is the Father’s was his, and 
was endeavoring to make himself out to be God, as artificer of the universe; He then rebuked him: but not 
even then with vehemence, but simply, “Get thee hence, Satan;” which itself had in it something of 
command rather than of rebuke. For as soon as He had said to him, “Get thee hence,” He caused him to 
take to flight; since he brought not against Him any other temptations. 


And how saith Luke, that “he ended all temptation.” To me it seems that in mentioning the chief of the 
temptations, he had spoken of all, as though the rest too were included in these. For the things that form 
the substance of innumerable evils are these: to be a slave to the belly, to do anything for vainglory, to be 
in subjection to the madness of riches. Which accordingly that accursed one considering, set last the most 
powerful of all, I mean the desire of more: and though originally, and from the beginning, he was 
travailing to come to this, yet he kept it for the last, as being of more force than the rest. For in fact this is 
the manner of his wrestling, to apply those things last, which seem more likely to overthrow. And this sort 
of thing he did with respect to Job likewise. Wherefore in this instance too, having begun with the motives 
which seem to be viler and weaker, he goes on to the more prevailing. 


How then are we to get the better of him? In the way which Christ that taught us, by fleeing to God for 
refuge; and neither to be depressed in famine, as believing in God who is able to feed even with a word; 
nor amidst whatever good things we may receive to tempt Him who gave them, but to be content with the 
glory which is from above, making no account of that which is of men, and on every occasion to despise 
what is beyond our need. For nothing doth so make us fall under the power of the devil, as longing for 
more, and loving covetousness. And this we may see even by what is done now. For now also there are 
those who say, “All these things will we give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship;” who are indeed men 
by nature, but have become his instruments. Since at that time too he approached Him, not by himself 
only, but also by others. Which Luke also was declaring, when he said, that “he departed from Him for a 
season;” showing that hereafter he approached Him by his proper instruments. 


“And, behold, angels came and ministered unto Him.” For when the assault was going on, He suffered 
them not to appear, that He might not thereby drive away the prey; but after He had convicted him in all 
points, and caused him to take to flight, then they appear: that thou also mayest learn, that after thy 
victories which are copied from His, angels will receive thee also, applauding thee, and waiting as guards 
on thee in all things. Thus, for example, angels take Lazarus away with them, after the furnace of poverty 
and of famine and of all distress. For as I have already said, Christ on this occasion exhibits many things, 
which we ourselves are to enjoy. 


6. Forasmuch then as all these things have been done for thee, do thou emulate and imitate His victory. 
And should any one approach thee of those who are that evil spirit’s servants, and savor the things that be 
of him, upbraiding thee and saying, “If thou art marvellous and great, remove the mountain;” be not 
troubled, nor confounded, but answer with meekness, and say some such thing as thou hast heard thy 
Lord say: “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 


Or should he, offering glory and dominion, and an endless amount of wealth, enjoin thee to worship him, 
do thou stand again manfully. For neither did the devil deal so with the common Lord of us all only, but 
every day also he brings these his machinations to bear on each of His servants, not in mountains only and 
in wildernesses, nor by himself: but in cities likewise, in market-places, and in courts of justice, and by 
means of our own kindred, even men. What then must we do? Disbelieve him altogether, and stop our ears 
against him, and hate him when he flatters, and when he proffers more, then so much the more shun him. 
Because in Eve’s case also, when he was most lifting her up with hopes, then he cast her down, and did 
her the greatest evils. Yea, for he is an implacable enemy, and hath taken up against us such war as 
excludes all treaty. And we are not so earnest for our own salvation, as he is for our ruin. Let us then shun 
him, not with words only, but also with works; not in mind only, but also in deed; and let us do none of the 
things which he approves, for so shall we do all those which God approves. Yea, for he makes also many 
promises, not that he may give, but that he may take. He promises by rapine, that he may deprive us of 
the kingdom, and of righteousness; and sets treasures in the earth as a kind of gins or traps, that he may 


deprive us both of these and of the treasures in Heaven, and he would have us be rich here, that we may 
not be rich there. 


And if he should not be able by wealth to cast us out of our portion there, he comes another way, the way 
of poverty; as he did with respect to Job. That is, when he saw that wealth did him no harm, he weaves his 
toils by poverty, expecting on that side to get the better of him. But what could be more foolish than this? 
Since he that hath been able to bear wealth with moderation, much more will he bear poverty with 
manliness; and he who desires not riches when present, neither will he seek them when absent; even as 
that blessed man did not, but by his poverty, on the other hand, he became still more glorious. For of his 
possessions that wicked demon had power indeed to deprive him, but his love toward God he not only 
could not take away, but made it even stronger, and when he had stripped him of all, he caused him to 
abound with more blessings; wherefore also he was in perplexity. For the more plagues he brought upon 
him, the more mighty he then saw him become. And therefore, as you know, when he had gone through 
all, and had thoroughly tried his metal, because he made no way, he ran to his old weapon, the woman, 
and assumes a mask of concern, and makes a tragical picture of his calamities in most pitiable tone, and 
feigns that for removal of his evil he is introducing that deadly counsel. But neither so did he prevail; nay, 
for his bait was perceived by that wondrous man, who with much wisdom stopped the mouth of the 
woman speaking at his instigation. 


Just so we likewise must act: though it be a brother, a tried friend, a wife, whom you will of those nearest 
to us, whom he hath entered into, and so utters something not convenient, we must not receive the 
counsel for the person of him who so speaks, but for the deadly counsel turn away from the speaker. Since 
in fact now also he doth many such things, and puts before him a mask of sympathy, and while he seems 
to be friendly, he is instilling his pernicious words, more grievous than poisons. Thus, as to flatter for evil 
is his part, so to chastise for our good, is God’s. 


7. Let us not then be deceived, neither let us by every mean seek after the life of ease. For “whom the 
Lord loveth,” it is said, “He chasteneth.” Wherefore when we enjoy prosperity, living in wickedness, then 
most of all should we grieve. For we ought ever to be afraid while we sin, but especially when we suffer no 
ill. For when God exacts our penalties by little and little, he makes our payment for these things easy to 
us; but when he is long-suffering for each of our negligences, He is storing us up, if we continue in such 
things, unto a great punishment. Since, if for the well-doers affliction be a necessary thing, much more for 
them that sin. 


See for instance how much long-suffering Pharaoh met with, and afterwards underwent for all most 
extreme punishment: in how many things Nebuchadnezzar offended, yet at the end expiated all; and the 
rich man, because he had suffered no great ill here, for this very cause chiefly became miserable, for that 
having lived in luxury in the present life, he departed to pay the penalty of all these things there, where he 
could not obtain anything at all to soothe his calamity. 


Yet for all this some are so cold and senseless, as to be always seeking only the things that are here, and 
uttering those absurd sayings, “Let me enjoy all things present for a time, and then I will consider about 
things out of sight: I will gratify my belly, I will be a slave to pleasures, I will make full use of the present 
life; give me to-day, and take tomorrow.” Oh excess of folly! Why, wherein do they who talk so differ from 
goats and swine? For if the prophet permits not them to be accounted men, that “neigh after their 
neighbors wife,” who shall blame us for esteeming these to be goats and swine, and more insensible than 
asses, by whom those things are held uncertain, which are more evident than what we see? Why, if thou 
believest nothing else, attend to the devils in their scourging, to them who had our hurt for their object in 
all their practice, both in word and deed. For thou wilt not, I am sure, contradict this, that they do all to 
increase our security, and to do away with the fear of hell, and to breed disbelief of the tribunals in that 
world. Nevertheless, they that are so minded, by cryings and wailings do oftentimes proclaim the 
torments that are there. Whence is it then that they so speak, and utter things contrary to their own will? 
From no other cause, but because they are under the pressure of stronger compulsion. For they would 
have not been minded of their own accord to confess either that they are tormented by dead men, or that 
they at all suffer anything dreadful. 


Wherefore now have I said this? Because evil demons confess hell, who would fain have hell disbelieved; 
but thou who enjoyest honor so great, and hast been a partaker in unutterable mysteries, dost not so 
much as imitate them, but art become more hardened even than they. 


8. “But who,” one will say, “hath come from those in hell, and hath declared these things?” Why, who hath 
arrived here from heaven, and told us that there is a God who created all things? And whence is it clear 
that we have a soul? For plainly, if thou art to believe the things only that are in sight, both God and 
angels, and mind and soul, will be matter of doubting to thee, and in this way thou wilt find all the 
doctrines of the truth gone. 


Yet surely, if thou art willing to believe what is evident, the things invisible ought to be believed by thee, 
rather than those which are seen. Even though what I say be a paradox, nevertheless it is true, and among 
men of understanding is fully acknowledged. For whereas the eyes are often deceived, not in the things 
unseen only (for of those they do not so much as take cognizance), but even in those which men think they 


actually see, distance and atmosphere, and absence of mind, and anger, and care, and ten thousand other 
things impeding their accuracy; the reasoning power of the soul on the other hand, if it receive the light of 
the divine Scriptures, will prove a more accurate, an unerring standard of realities. 


Let us not then vainly deceive ourselves, neither in addition to the carelessness of our life, which is the 
offspring of such doctrines as these, heap up to ourselves, for the very doctrines themselves, a more 
grievous fire. For if there be no judgment, and we are not to give account of our deeds, neither shall we 
receive rewards for our labors. Observe which way your blasphemies tend, when ye say, that God, who is 
righteous, and loving, and mild, overlooks so great labors and toils. And how can this be reasonable? Why, 
if by nothing else, at any rate by the circumstances of thine own house, I bid thee weigh these things, and 
then thou wilt see the absurdity. For though thou wert thyself savage and inhuman beyond measure, and 
wilder than the very wild beasts, thou wouldest not choose at thy death to leave unhonored the servant 
that had been affectionate to thee, but requitest him both with freedom, and with a gift of money; and 
forasmuch as in thine own person hereafter, having departed, thou wilt be able to do him no good, thou 
givest charge concerning him to the future inheritors of thy substance, beseeching, exhorting, doing 
everything, so that he may not remain unrewarded. 


So then thou, who art evil, art so kind and loving towards thy servant; and will the Infinite Goodness, that 
is, God, the Unspeakable Love to man, the kindness so vast: will He overlook and leave uncrowned His 
own servants, Peter and Paul, and James, and John, those who every day for His sake suffered hunger, 
were bound, were scourged, were drowned in the sea, were given up to wild beasts, were dying, were 
suffering so great things as we cannot so much as reckon up? And whereas the Olympic judge proclaims 
and crowns the victor, and the master rewards the servant, and the king the soldier, and each in general 
him that hath done him service, with what good things he can; shall God alone, after those so great toils 
and labors, repay them with no good thing great or small? shall those just and pious men, who have 
walked in every virtue, lie in the same state with adulterers, and parricides, and manslayers, and violators 
of tombs? And in what way can this be reasonable? Since, if there be nothing after our departure hence, 
and our interests reach no further than things present, those are in the same case with these, or rather 
not so much as in the same. For what though hereafter, as thou sayest, they fare alike? yet here, the whole 
of their time, the wicked have been at ease, the righteous in chastisement. And this what sort of tyrant, 
what savage and relentless man did ever so devise, touching his own servants and subjects? 


Didst thou mark the exceeding greatness of the absurdity, and in what this argument issues? Therefore if 
thou wilt not any other way, yet by these reasonings be instructed to rid thyself of this wicked thought, 
and to flee from vice, and cleave to the toils which end in virtue: and then shalt thou know certainly that 
our concerns are not bounded by the present life. And if any one ask thee, “Who hath come from thence 
and brought word what is there?” say unto him, “of men not one; for surely he would have been often 
disbelieved, as vaunting, and exaggerating the thing; but the Lord of the angels hath brought word with 
exactness of all those things. What need then have we of any man, seeing He, that will demand account of 
us, crieth aloud every day, that He hath both made ready a hell, and prepared a kingdom; and affords us 
clear demonstrations of these things? For if He were not hereafter to judge, neither would he have 
exacted any penalty here. 


9. “Well, but as to this very point how can it be reasonable? that of the wicked some should be punished, 
others not? I mean, if God be no respecter of persons, as surely He is not, why can it be that of one He 
exacts a penalty, but another He suffers to go away unpunished? Why, this is again more inexplicable than 
the former.” 


Yet if you are willing to hear what we say with candor, we will solve this difficulty also. 


What then is the solution? He neither exacts penalty of all here, lest thou shouldest despair of the 
resurrection, and lose all expectation of the judgment, as though all were to give account here; nor doth 
He suffer all to go away unpunished, lest on the other hand thou shouldest account all to be without His 
providence; but He both punishes and abstains from punishing: by those whom He punishes, signifying 
that in that world also He will exact a penalty of such as are unpunished here; and by those whom He doth 
not punish, working upon thee to believe that there is some fearful trial after our departure hence. 


But if He were altogether indifferent about our former deeds, He neither would have punished any here, 
nor have conferred benefits. But now thou seest Him for thy sake stretching out the heaven, kindling the 
sun, founding the earth, pouring forth the sea, expanding the air, and appointing for the moon her 
courses, setting unchangeable laws for the seasons of the years, and all other things too performing their 
own courses exactly at a sign from Him. For both our nature, and that of creatures irrational, of them that 
creep, that walk, that fly, that swim, in marshes, in springs, in rivers, in mountains, in forests, in houses, 
in the air, in plains; plants also, and seeds, and trees, both wild and cultivated, both fruitful and unfruitful; 
and all things in general, moved by that unwearied Hand, make provision for our life, affording to us of 
themselves their ministry, not for our need only, but also for our feeling of high station. 


Seeing therefore order so great and fair (and yet we have not mentioned so much as the least portion 
thereof), darest thou say, that He who for thy sake hath wrought things so many and great will overlook 
thee in the most critical points, and suffer thee when dead to lie with the asses and swine: and that having 


honored thee with so great a gift, that of godliness, whereby He hath even equaled thee with the angels, 
He will overlook thee after thy countless labors and toils? 


And how can this be reasonable? Why, these things, if we be silent “the stones will immediately cry out;” 
so plain are they, and manifest, and more lucid than the sunbeam itself. 


Having then considered all these things, and having convinced our own soul, that after our departure 
hence, we shall both stand at the fearful judgment-seat, and give account of all that we have done, and 
shall bear our penalty, and submit to our sentence, if we continue in our negligences; and shall receive 
crowns and unutterable blessings, if we are willing to give a little heed to ourselves; let us both stop the 
mouths of them who gainsay these things, and ourselves choose the way of virtue; that with due 
confidence departing to that tribunal, we may attain unto the good things that are promised us, by the 
grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and dominion, now and ever, 
world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XIV 


MATT. IV. 12 


“Now when Jesus had heard that John was delivered up, He departed into Galilee.” 


1. Wherefore doth He depart? Again instructing us not to go to meet temptations, but to give place and 
withdraw ourselves. For it is no reproach, the not casting one’s self into danger, but the failing to stand 
manfully when fallen into it. To teach us this accordingly, and to soothe the envy of the Jews, He retires to 
Capernaum; at once fulfilling the prophecy, and making haste to catch the teachers of the world: for they, 
as you know, were abiding there, following their craft. 


But mark, I pray thee, how in every case when He is about to depart unto the Gentiles, He hath the 
occasion given Him by Jews. For so in this instance, by plotting against His forerunner, and casting him 
into prison, they thrust out Christ into the Galilee of the Gentiles. For to show that He neither speaks of 
the Jewish nation by a part of it, nor signifies obscurely all the tribes; mark how the Prophet distinguishes 
that place, saying “The land of Nephthalim, by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles, 
the people which sat in darkness, saw great light:” by darkness here not meaning that which is sensible, 
but men’s errors and ungodliness. Wherefore he also added, “They which sat in the region and shadow of 
death, to them light is sprung up.” For that thou mightest learn that neither the light nor the darkness 
which he speaks of are sensible, in discoursing of the light, he called it not merely light, but “a great 
light” which elsewhere he expresses by the word, True: and in describing the darkness, he termed it, “a 
shadow of death.” 


Then implying that they did not of themselves seek and find, but that God showed Himself to them from 
above, he saith to them, “Light is sprung up;” that is, the light of itself sprang up and shone forth: it was 
not that they first ran to the light. For in truth the condition of men was at the worst before Christ’s 
coming. Since they more than “walked in darkness;” they “sat in darkness;” a kind of sign that they did 
not even hope to be delivered. For as persons not even knowing where to put a step forward, so they sat, 
overtaken by the darkness, not being able so much as to stand any more. 


2. “From that time Jesus began to preach and to say, Repent; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 


“From that time:” what time? After John was cast into prison. And wherefore did He not preach to them 
from the beginning? Indeed what occasion for John at all, when the witness of His works was proclaiming 
Him? 


That hence also thou mightest learn His dignity; namely, that as the Fathers, so He too hath prophets; to 
which purpose Zacharias also spake; “And thou, child, shalt be called a prophet of the Highest.” And that 
he might leave no occasion to the shameless Jews; which motive He himself alleged, saying, “John came 
neither eating nor drinking, and they say, he hath a devil. The Son of Man came eating and drinking, and 
they say, Behold a man gluttonous and a winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners. But wisdom is 
justified of her children.” 


And moreover it was necessary that what concerned Him should be spoken by another first and not by 
Himself. For if even after both testimonies and demonstrations so many and so great, they said, “Thou 
bearest record of Thyself, Thy record is not true:” had He, without John’s saying anything, come into the 
midst, and first borne record Himself; what would they not have said? For this cause, neither did He 
preach before John, nor did He work miracles, until John was cast into prison; lest in this way the 
multitude should be divided. Therefore also John did no miracle at all; that by this means also might give 
over the multitude to Jesus, His miracles drawing them unto Him. 


Again, if even after so many divine precautions, John’s disciples, both before and after his imprisonment, 
were jealously disposed towards Him, and the people too suspected not Him but John to be the Christ; 
what would not the result have been, had none of these things taken place? For this cause both Matthew 


distinctly notes, that “from that time He began to preach;” and when He began His preaching, He Himself 
also taught this same doctrine, which the other used to preach; and no word as yet concerning Himself 
doth the doctrine which he preached say. Because it was for the time a great thing even for this to be 
received, forasmuch as they had not as yet the proper opinion about Him. Therefore also at the beginning 
He puts nothing severe or grievous, as the other did, mentioning an axe, and a tree cut down; a fan, anda 
threshing-floor, and unquenchable fire; but His preludes are gracious: the Heavens and the kingdom there 
are the good tidings which he declares to His hearers. 


3. “And walking by the sea of Galilee, He saw two brethren, Simon that was surnamed Peter, and Andrew 
his brother, casting a net into the sea; for they were fishers. And He saith unto them, Come ye after me, 
and I will make you fishers of men. And they left their nets, and followed Him.” 


And yet John saith that they were called in another manner. Whence it is evident that this was a second 
call; and from many things one may perceive this. For there it is said, that they came to Him when “John 
was not yet cast into prison;” but here, after he was in confinement. And there Andrew calls Peter, but 
here Jesus calls both. And John saith, Jesus seeing Simon coming, saith, “Thou art Simon, the Son of Jona, 
thou shalt be called Cephas, which is by interpretation, a stone.” But Matthew saith that he was already 
called by that name; for his words are, “Seeing Simon that was called Peter.” And from the place whence 
they were called, and from many other things, one may perceive this; and from their ready obedience, and 
abandonment of all. For now they were well instructed beforehand. Thus, in the other case, Andrew is 
seen coming into His house, and hearing many things; but here, having heard one bare word, they 
followed immediately. Since neither was it unnatural for them to follow Him at the beginning, and then 
leave Him again and return anew to their own craft, when they saw both John thrown into prison, and 
Himself departing. Accordingly you see that He finds them actually fishing. But He neither forbad them at 
the first when minded to withdraw, nor having withdrawn themselves, did He let them go altogether; but 
He gave way when they started aside from Him, and comes again to win them back; which kind of thing is 
the great point in fishing. 


But mark both their faith, and their obedience. For though they were in the midst of their work (and ye 
know how greedy a thing fishing is), when they heard His command, they delayed not, they procrastinated 
not, they said not, “let us return home, and converse with our kinsfolk,” but “they forsook all and 
followed,” even as Elisha did to Elijah.” Because such is the obedience which Christ seeks of us, as that 
we delay not even a moment of time, though something absolutely most needful should vehemently press 
on us. Wherefore also when some other had come unto Him, and was asking leave to bury his own father, 
not even this did He permit him to do; to signify that before all we ought to esteem the following of 
Himself. 


But if thou should say, “the promise is very great;” even for this do I most admire them, for that when they 
had not as yet seen any sign, they believed in so great a reach of promise, and accounted all but second to 
that attendance. And this, because they believed that by what words they were caught, by the same they 
would be able to catch others also. 


To these, then, such was His promise: but to James and John He saith no such thing. For the obedience of 
those that had gone before had by this time paved the way for these. And besides they had also heard 
many things before concerning Him. 


And see how he doth with exact care intimate unto us their poverty also: in that He found them sewing up 
their nets. So exceeding great was their poverty, that they were mending what was worn out, not being 
able to buy others. And this too was for the time no small proof of virtue, their beating poverty with ease, 
their supporting themselves by honest labor, their being bound one to another by the power of love, their 
having their father with them, and attending upon them. 


4. When therefore He had caught them, then He begins in their presence to work miracles, by His deeds 
confirming the words of John concerning Him. And He was continually frequenting their synagogues, even 
by this instructing them that He was not a sort of adversary of God and deceiver, but that He was come in 
accordance with the Father. 


And while frequenting them, He did not preach only, but also showed forth miracles. And this, because on 
every occasion, whensoever anything is done strange and surprising, and any polity is introduced, God is 
wont to work miracles as pledges of his power, which He affords to them that are to receive His laws. 
Thus, for instance, when He was about to make man, He created a whole world, and then gave him that 
law which he had in Paradise. And when He was to give laws to Noah, He showed forth anew great 
miracles, in that He reduced again the whole creation to its elements, and made that fearful sea to prevail 
for a full year; and in that, amid so great a tempest, He preserved that righteous man. And in the time of 
Abraham too He vouchsafed many signs; as his victory in the war, the plague upon Pharaoh, his 
deliverance from dangers. And when about to legislate for the Jews, He showed forth those marvellous 
and great prodigies, and then gave the law. Just so in this case also, being to introduce a certain high 
polity, and to tell them what they had never heard, by the display of the miracles He confirms what He 
saith. 


Thus because the kingdom He was preach ing appeared not, by the things that appear, He makes it, 
though invisible, manifest. 


And mark the evangelist’s care to avoid superfluity of words; how he tells us not of every one of them that 
are healed, but in a few words speeds over showers of miracles. 


For “they brought unto Him,” saith he, “all that were sick with divers diseases, and torments, and those 
which were possessed with devils, and those which were lunatic, and those that had the palsy, and He 
healed them.” 


But our inquiry is this; why it can have been that He demanded faith of none of them? For He said not, 
what we find Him saying after this, “Believe ye that I am able to do this?” because He had not as yet given 
proof of His power. And besides, the very act of approaching Him, and of bringing others to Him, 
exhibited no common faith. For they brought them even from far; whereas they would never have brought 
them, unless they had persuaded themselves of great things concerning Him. 


Now then, let us too follow Him; for we also have many diseases of our soul, and these especially He 
would fain heal. Since with this intent He corrects that other sort, that He may banish these out of our 
soul. 


5. Let us therefore come unto Him, and let us ask nothing pertaining to this life, but rather remission of 
sins. For indeed He gives it even now, if we be in earnest. Since as then “His fame went out into Syria,” so 
now into the whole world. And they indeed ran together on hearing that He healed persons possessed: 
and thou, after having much more and greater experience of His power, dost thou not rouse thyself and 
run? 


But whereas they left both country, and friends, and kinsfolk; endurest thou not so much as to leave thy 
house for the sake of drawing near, and obtaining far greater things? Or rather we do not require of thee 
so much as this, but leave thy evil habits only, and thou canst easily be made whole, remaining at home 
with thy friends. 


But as it is, if we have any bodily ailment, we do and contrive everything to be rid of what pains us; but 
when our soul is indisposed, we delay, and draw back. For which cause neither from the other sort are we 
delivered: since the things that are indispensable are becoming to us secondary, and the secondary 
indispensable; and letting alone the fountain of our ills, we would fain cleanse out the streams. 


For that our bodily ills are caused by the wickedness of the soul, is shown both by him that had the palsy 
thirty and eight years, and by him that was let down through the roof, and by Cain also before these; and 
from many other things likewise one may perceive this. Let us do away then with the well-spring of our 
evils, and all the channels of our diseases will be stayed. For the disease is not palsy only, but also our sin; 
and this more than that, by how much a soul is better than a body. 


Let us therefore now also draw nigh unto Him; let us entreat Him that He would brace our paralyzed soul, 
and leaving all things that pertain to this life, let us take account of the things spiritual only. Or if thou 
cleave unto these also, yet think of them after the other. 


Neither must thou think lightly of it, because thou hast no pain in sinning; rather on this very account 
most of all do thou lament, that thou feelest not the anguish of thine offenses. For not because sin bites 
not, doth this come to pass, but because the offending soul is insensible. Regard with this view them that 
have a feeling of their own sins, how they wail more bitterly than such as are being cut, or burned; how 
many things they do, how many suffer, how greatly they mourn and lament, in order to be delivered from 
their evil conscience. They would not do any such thing, unless they were exceedingly pained in soul. 


The best thing then is, to avoid sin in the first instance: the next to it, is to feel that we sin, and thoroughly 
amend ourselves. But if we have not this, how shall we pray to God, and ask forgiveness of our sins, we 
who take no account of these matters? For when thou thyself who hast offended art unwilling to know so 
much as this very fact, that thou hast sinned; for what manner of offenses will thou entreat God for 
pardon? For what thou knowest not? And how wilt thou know the greatness of the benefit? Tell therefore 
thine offenses in particular, that thou mayest learn for what thou receivest forgiveness, that so thou 
mayest become grateful towards thy Benefactor. 


But thou, when it is a man whom thou hast provoked, entreatest friends, neighbors, and door-keepers, 
and spendest money, and consumest many days in visiting and petitioning, and though he that is provoked 
utterly reject thee once, twice, ten thousand times over, thou despondest not, but becoming more earnest 
thou makest the more entreaty; but when the God of all is provoked, we gape, and throw ourselves back, 
and live in luxury and in drunkenness, and do all things as usual. And when shall we be able to propitiate 
Him? and how shall we by this very thing fail to provoke Him so much the more? For not so much sinning, 
as signing without even pain, causes in Him indignation and wrath. Wherefore it were meet after all this 
to sink into the very earth, and not so much as to behold this sun, nor to breathe at all, for that having so 
placable a Master, we provoke Him first, and then have no remorse for provoking Him. And yet He 


assuredly, even when He is wroth, doeth not so as hating and turning away from us, but in order that in 
this way at least He may win us over to Himself. For if He continued after insult befriending thee, thou 
wouldest the more despise Him. Therefore in order that this may not be, He turns away for a little while, 
to have thee ever with Himself. 


6. Let us now, I pray you, take courage at His love to man, and let us show forth an anxious repentance, 
before the day come on, which permits us not to profit thereby. For as yet all depends on us, but then He 
that judges hath alone control over the sentence. “Let us therefore come before His face with confession;” 
let us bewail, let us mourn. For if we should be able to prevail upon the Judge before the appointed day to 
forgive us our sins, then we need not so much as enter into the court; as on the other hand, if this be not 
done, He will hear us publicly in the presence of the world, and we shall no longer have any hope of 
pardon. For no one of those who have not done away with their sins here, when he hath departed thither 
shall be able to escape his account for them; but as they who are taken out of these earthly prisons are 
brought in their chains to the place of judgment, even so all souls, when they have gone away hence 
bound with the manifold chains of their sins, are led to the awful judgment-seat. For in truth our present 
life is nothing better than a prison. But as when we have entered into that apartment, we see all bound 
with chains; so now if we withdraw ourselves from outward show, and enter into each man’s life, into each 
man’s soul, we shall see it bound with chains more grievous than iron: and this most especially if thou 
enter into the souls of them that are rich. For the more men have about them, so much the more are they 
bound. As therefore with regard to the prisoner, when thou seest him with irons on his back, on his hands, 
and often on his feet too, thou dost therefore most of all account him miserable; so also as to the rich man, 
when thou seest him encompassed with innumerable affairs, let him not be therefore rich, but rather for 
these very things wretched, in thine account. For together with these bonds, he hath a cruel jailor too, the 
wicked love of riches; which suffers him not to pass out of this prison, but provides for him thousands of 
fetters, and guards, and doors, and bolts; and when he hath cast him into the inner prison, persuades him 
even to feel pleasure in these bonds; that he may not find so much as any hope of deliverance from the 
evils which press on him. 


And if in thought thou wert to lay open that man’s soul, thou wouldest see it not bound only, but squalid, 
and filthy, and teeming with vermin. For no better than vermin are the pleasures of luxury, but even more 
abominable, and destroy the body more, together with the soul also; and upon the one and upon the other 
they bring ten thousand scourges of sickness. 


On account then of all these things let us entreat the Redeemer of our souls, that He would both burst 
asunder our bands, and remove this our cruel jailor, and having set us free from the burden of those iron 
chains, He would make our spirits lighter than any wing. And as we entreat Him, so let us contribute our 
own part, earnestness, and consideration, and an excellent zeal. For thus we shall be able both in a short 
time to be freed from the evils which now oppress us, and to learn in what condition we were before, and 
to lay hold on the liberty which belongs to us; unto which God grant we may all attain, by the grace and 
love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and power forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XV 


MATT. V. 1, 2 


“And Jesus seeing the multitudes went up into the mountain, and when He was set, His disciples came 
unto Him. And He opened His mouth, and taught them saying, Blessed,” etc. 


See how unambitious He was, and void of boasting: in that He did not lead people about with Him, but 
whereas, when healing was required, He had Himself gone about everywhere, visiting both towns and 
country places; now when the multitude is become very great, He sits in one spot: and that not in the 
midst of any city or forum, but on a mountain and in a wilderness; instructing us to do nothing for display, 
and to separate ourselves from the tumults of ordinary life, and this most especially, when we are to study 
wisdom, and to discourse of things needful to be done. 


But when He had gone up into the mount, and “was set down, His disciples came unto Him.” Seest thou 
their growth in virtue? and how in a moment they became better men? Since the multitude were but 
gazers on the miracles, but these from that hour desired also to hear some great and high thing. And 
indeed this it was set Him on His teaching, and made Him begin this discourse. 


For it was not men’s bodies only that He was healing, but He was also amending their souls; and again 
from the care of these He would pass to attendance on the other. Thus He at once varied the succor that 
He gave, and likewise mingled with the instruction afforded by His words, the manifestation of His glory 
from His works; and besides, He stopped the shameless mouths of the heretics, signifying by this His care 
of both parts of our being, that He Himself is the Maker of the whole creation. Therefore also on each 
nature He bestowed abundant providence, now amending the one, now the other. 


And in this way He was then employed. For it is said, that “He opened His mouth, and taught them.” And 
wherefore is the clause added, “He opened His mouth”? To inform thee that in His very silence He gave 
instruction, and not when He spoke only: but at one time by “opening His mouth,” at another uttering His 


voice by the works which He did. 


But when thou hearest that He taught them, do not think of Him as discoursing with His disciples only, 
but rather with all through them. 


For since the multitude was such as a multitude ever is, and consisted moreover of such as creep on the 
ground, He withdraws the choir of His disciples, and makes His discourse unto them: in His conversation 
with them providing that the rest also, who were yet very far from the level of His sayings, might find His 
lesson of self-denial no longer grievous unto them. Of which indeed both Luke gave intimation, when he 
said, that He directed His words unto them: and Matthew too, clearly declaring the same, wrote, “His 
disciples came unto Him, and He taught them.” For thus the others also were sure to be more eagerly 
attentive to Him, than they would have been, had He addressed Himself unto all. 


2. Whence then doth He begin? and what kind of foundations of His new polity doth He lay for us? 


Let us hearken with strict attention unto what is said. For though it was spoken unto them, it was written 
for the sake also of all men afterwards. And accordingly on this account, though He had His disciples in 
His mind in His public preaching, yet unto them He limits not His sayings, but applies all His words of 
blessing without restriction. Thus He said not, “Blessed are ye, if ye become poor,” but “Blessed are the 
poor.” And I may add that even if He had spoken of them, the advice would still be common to all. For so, 
when He saith, “Lo! I am with you always, even unto the end of the world,” He is discoursing not with 
them only, but also, through them, with all the world. And in pronouncing them blessed, who are 
persecuted, and chased, and suffer all intolerable things; not for them only, but also for all who arrive at 
the same excellency, He weaves His crown. 


However, that this may be yet plainer, and to inform thee that thou hast great interest in His sayings, and 
so indeed hath all mankind, if any choose to give heed; hear how He begins these wondrous words. 


“Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


What is meant by “the poor in spirit?” The humble and contrite in mind. For by “spirit” He hath here 
designated the soul, and the faculty of choice. That is, since many are humble not willingly, but compelled 
by stress of circumstances; letting these pass (for this were no matter of praise), He blesses them first, 
who by choice humble and contract themselves. 


But why said he not, “the humble,” but rather “the poor?” Because this is more than that. For He means 
here them who are awestruck, and tremble at the commandments of God. Whom also by His prophet 
Isaiah God earnestly accepting said, “To whom will I look, but to him who is meek and quiet, and 
trembleth at My words?” For indeed there are many kinds of humility: one is humble in his own measure, 
another with all excess of lowliness. It is this last lowliness of mind which that blessed prophet commends, 
picturing to us the temper that is not merely subdued, but utterly broken, when he saith, “The sacrifice 
for God is a contrite spirit, a contrite and an humble heart God will not despise.” And the Three Children 
also offer this unto God as a great sacrifice, saying, “Nevertheless, in a contrite soul, and in a spirit of 
lowliness, may we be accepted.” This Christ also now blesses. 


3. For whereas the greatest of evils, and those which make havoc of the whole world, had their entering in 
from pride:—for both the devil, not being such before, did thus become a devil; as indeed Paul plainly 
declared, saying, “Lest being lifted up with pride, he fall into the condemnation of the devil:”—and the 
first man, too, puffed up by the devil with these hopes, was made an example of, and became mortal (for 
expecting to become a god, he lost even what he had; and God also upbraiding him with this, and mocking 
his folly, said, “Behold, Adam is become as one of us” ; and each one of those that came after did hereby 
wreck himself in impiety, fancying some equality with God:—since, I say, this was the stronghold of our 
evils, and the root and fountain of all wickedness, He, preparing a remedy suitable to the disease, laid this 
law first as a strong and safe foundation. For this being fixed as a base, the builder in security lays on it 
all the rest. But if this be taken away, though a man reach to the Heavens in his course of life, it is all 
easily undermined, and issues in a grievous end. Though fasting, prayer, almsgiving, temperance, any 
other good thing whatever, be gathered together in thee; without humility all fall away and perish. 


It was this very thing that took place in the instance of the Pharisee. For even after he had arrived at the 
very summit, he “went down” with the loss of all, because he had not the mother of virtues: for as pride is 
the fountain of all wickedness, so is humility the principle of all selfcommand. Wherefore also He begins 
with this, pulling up boasting by the very root out of the soul of His hearers. 


“And what,” one may ask, “is this to His disciples, who were on every account humble? For in truth they 
had nothing to be proud of, being fishermen, poor, ignoble, and illiterate.” Even though these things 
concerned not His disciples, yet surely they concerned such as were then present, and such as were 
hereafter to receive the disciples, lest they should on this account despise them. But it were truer to say 
that they did also concern His disciples. For even if not then, yet by and by they were sure to require this 
help, after their signs and wonders, and their honor from the world, and their confidence towards God. 
For neither wealth, nor power, nor royalty itself, had so much power to exalt men, as the things which 


they possessed in all fullness. And besides, it was natural that even before the signs they might be lifted 
up, at that very time when they saw the multitude, and all that audience surrounding their Master; they 
might feel some human weakness. Wherefore He at once represses their pride. 


And He doth not introduce what He saith by way of advice or of commandments, but by way of blessing, 
so making His word less burthensome, and opening to all the course of His discipline. For He said not, 
“This or that person,” but “they who do so, are all of them blessed.” So that though thou be a slave, a 
beggar, in poverty, a stranger, unlearned, there is nothing to hinder thee from being blessed, if thou 
emulate this virtue. 


4. Now having begun, as you see, where most need was, He proceeds to another commandment, one 
which seems to be opposed to the judgment of the whole world. For whereas all think that they who 
rejoice are enviable, those in dejection, poverty, and mourning, wretched, He calls these blessed rather 
than those; saying thus, 


“Blessed are they that mourn.” 


Yet surely all men call them miserable. For therefore He wrought the miracles beforehand, that in such 
enactments as these He might be entitled to credit. 


And here too again he designated not simply all that mourn, but all that do so for sins: since surely that 
other kind of mourning is forbidden, and that earnestly, which relates to anything of this life. This Paul 
also clearly declared, when he said, “The sorrow of the world worketh death, but godly sorrow worketh 
repentance unto salvation, not to be repented of.” 


These then He too Himself calls blessed, whose sorrow is of that kind; yet not simply them that sorrow did 
He designate, but them that sorrow intensely. Therefore He did not say, “they that sorrow,” but “they that 
mourn.” For this commandment again is fitted to teach us entire self-control. For if those who grieve for 
children, or wife, or any other relation gone from them, have no fondness for gain or pleasure during that 
period of their sorrow; if they aim not at glory, are not provoked by insults, nor led captive by envy, nor 
beset by any other passion, their grief alone wholly possessing them; much more will they who mourn for 
their own sins, as they ought to mourn, show forth a self-denial greater than this. 


Next, what is the reward for these? “For they shall be comforted,” saith He. 


Where shall they be comforted! tell me. Both here and there. For since the thing enjoined was exceeding 
burthensome and galling, He promised to give that, which most of all made it light. Wherefore, if thou wilt 
be comforted, mourn: and think not this a dark saying. For when God doth comfort, though sorrows come 
upon thee by thousands like snow-flakes, thou wilt be above them all. Since in truth, as the returns which 
God gives are always far greater than our labors; so He hath wrought in this case, declaring them that 
mourn to be blessed, not after the value of what they do, but after His own love towards man. For they 
that mourn, mourn for misdoings, and to such it is enough to enjoy forgiveness, and obtain wherewith to 
answer for themselves. But forasmuch as He is full of love towards man, He doth not limit His recompense 
either to the removal of our punishments, or to the deliverance from our sins, but He makes them even 
blessed, and imparts to them abundant consolation. 


But He bids us mourn, not only for our own, but also for other men’s misdoings. And of this temper were 
the souls of the saints: such was that of Moses, of Paul, of David; yea, all these many times mourned for 
evils not their own. 


5. “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” Tell me, what kind of earth? Some say a 
figurative earth, but it is not this, for nowhere in Scripture do we find any mention of an earth that is 
merely figurative. But what can the saying mean? He holds out a sensible prize; even as Paul also doth, in 
that when he had said, “Honor thy father and thy mother,” he added, “For so shalt thou live long upon the 
earth.” And He Himself unto the thief again, “Today shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 


Thus He doth not incite us by means of the future blessings only, but of the present also, for the sake of 
the grosser sort of His hearers, and such as before the future seek those others. 


Thus, for example, further on also He said, “Agree with thine adversary.” Then He appoints the reward of 
such self-command, and saith, “Lest at any time the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge to 
the officer.” Seest thou whereby He alarmed us? By the things of sense, by what happens before our eyes. 
And again, “Whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council.” 


And Paul too sets forth sensible rewards at great length, and uses things present in his exhortations; as 
when he is discoursing about virginity. For having said nothing about the heavens there, for the time he 
urges it by things present, saying, “Because of the present distress,” and, “But I spare you,” and, “I would 
have you without carefulness.” 


Thus accordingly Christ also with the things spiritual hath mingled the sensible. For whereas the meek 
man is thought to lose all his own, He promises the contrary, saying, “Nay, but this is he who possesses his 


goods in safety, namely, he who is not rash, nor boastful: while that sort of man shall often lose his 
patrimony, and his very life.” 


And besides, since in the Old Testament the prophet used to say continually, “The meek shall inherit the 
earth;” He thus weaves into His discourse the words to which they were accustomed, so as not 
everywhere to speak a strange language. 


And this He saith, not as limiting the rewards to things present, but as joining with these the other sort of 
gifts also. For neither in speaking of any spiritual thing doth He exclude such as are in the present life; 
nor again in promising such as are in our life, doth He limit his promise to that kind. For He saith, “Seek 
ye the kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added unto you.” And again: “Whosoever hath left 
houses or brethren, shall receive an hundred fold in this world, and in the future shall inherit everlasting 
life.” 


6. “Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness.” 


What sort of righteousness? He means either the whole of virtue, or that particular virtue which is 
opposed to covetousness. For since He is about to give commandment concerning mercy, to show how we 
must show mercy, as, for instance, not of rapine or covetousness, He blesses them that lay hold of 
righteousness. 


And see with what exceeding force He puts it. For He said not, “Blessed are they which keep fast by 
righteousness,” but, “Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness:” that not merely 
anyhow, but with all desire we may pursue it. For since this is the most peculiar property of covetousness, 
and we are not so enamored of meat and drink, as of gaining, and compassing ourselves with more and 
more, He bade us to transfer this desire to a new object, freedom from covetousness. 


Then He appoints the prize, again from things sensible; saying, “for they shall be filled.” Thus, because it 
is thought that the rich are commonly made such by covetousness, “Nay,” saith He, “it is just contrary: for 
it is righteousness that doeth this. Wherefore, so long as thou doest righteously, fear not poverty, nor 
tremble at hunger. For the extortioners, they are the very persons who lose all, even as he certainly who is 
in love with righteousness, possesses himself the goods of all men in safety.” 


But if they who covet not other men’s goods enjoy so great abundance, much more they who give up their 
own. 


“Blessed are the merciful.” 


Here He seems to me to speak not of those only who show mercy in giving of money, but those likewise 
who are merciful in their actions. For the way of showing mercy is manifold, and this commandment is 
broad. What then is the reward thereof? “For they shall obtain mercy.” 


And it seems indeed to be a sort of equal recompence, but it is a far greater thing than the act of 
goodness. For whereas they themselves show mercy as men, they obtain mercy from the God of all; and it 
is not the same thing, man’s mercy, and God’s; but as wide as is the interval between wickedness and 
goodness, so far is the one of these removed from the other. 


“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


Behold again the reward is spiritual. Now He here calls “pure,” either those who have attained unto all 
virtue, and are not conscious to themselves of any evil; or those who live in temperance. For there is 
nothing which we need so much in order to see God, as this last virtue. Wherefore Paul also said, “Follow 
peace with all men, and holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord.” He is here speaking of such 
sight as it is possible for man to have. 


For because there are many who show mercy, and who commit no rapine, nor are covetous, who yet are 
guilty of fornication and uncleanness; to signify that the former alone suffices not, He hath added this, 
much in the same sense as Paul, writing to the Corinthians, bore witness of the Macedonians, that they 
were rich not only in almsgiving, but also in all other virtue. For having spoken of the noble spirit they had 
shown in regard of their goods, he saith, “They gave also their own selves to the Lord, and to us.” 


7. “Blessed are the peace-makers.” 


Here He not only takes away altogether our own strife and hatred amongst ourselves, but He requires 
besides this something more, namely, that we should set at one again others, who are at strife. 


And again, the reward which He annexes is spiritual. Of what kind then is it. 
“For they shall be called the children of God.” 


Yea, for this became the work of the Only Begotten, to unite the divided, and to reconcile the alienated. 


Then, lest thou shouldest imagine peace in all cases a blessing, He hath added, 
“Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake.” 


That is, for virtue’s sake, for succor given to others, and for godliness: it being ever His wont to call by the 
name of “righteousness” the whole practical wisdom of the soul. 


“Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you and persecute you, and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad.” 


As if He said, “Though they should call you sorcerers, deceivers, pestilent persons, or whatever else, 
blessed are ye:” so He speaks. What could be newer than these injunctions? wherein the very things 
which all others avoid, these He declares to be desirable; I mean, being poor, mourning, persecution, evil 
report. But yet He both affirmed this, and convinced not two, nor ten, nor twenty, nor an hundred, nor a 
thousand men, but the whole world. And hearing things so grievous and galling, so contrary to the 
accustomed ways of men, the multitudes “were astonished.” So great was the power of Him who spake. 


However, lest thou shouldest think that the mere fact of being evil spoken of makes men blessed, He hath 
set two limitations; when it is for His sake, and when the things that are said are false: for without these, 
he who is evil spoken of, so far from being blessed, is miserable. 


Then see the prize again: “Because your reward is great in heaven.” But thou, though thou hear not of a 
kingdom given in each one of the blessings, be not discouraged. For although He give different names to 
the rewards, yet He brings all into His kingdom. Thus, both when He saith, “they that mourn shall be 
comforted;” and, “they that show mercy shall obtain mercy;” and, “the pure in heart shall see God;” and, 
the peacemakers “shall be called the children of God;” nothing else but the Kingdom doth He shadow out 
by all these sayings. For such as enjoy these, shall surely attain unto that. Think not therefore that this 
reward is for the poor in spirit only, but for those also who hunger after righteousness, for the meek, and 
for all the rest without exception. 


Since on this account He hath set His blessing on them all, that thou mightest not look for anything 
sensible: for that man cannot be blessed, who is crowned with such things as come to an end with this 
present life, and hurry by quicker than a shadow. 


8. But when He had said, “your reward is great,” he added also another consolation, saying, “For so 
persecuted they the prophets which were before you.” 


Thus, since that first, the promise of the Kingdom, was yet to come, and all in expectation, He affords 
them comfort from this world; from their fellowship with those who before them had been ill-treated. 


For “think not,” saith He, “that for something inconsistent in your sayings and enactments ye suffer these 
things: or, as being teachers of evil doctrines, ye are to be persecuted by them; the plots and dangers 
proceed not of any wickedness in your sayings, but of the malice of those who hear you. Wherefore 
neither are they any blame to you who suffer wrong, but to them who do the wrong. And to the truth of 
these things all preceding time bears witness. For against the prophets they did not even bring any 
charge of transgressing the law, and of sentiments of impiety, that they stoned some, chased away others, 
encompassed others with innumerable afflictions. Wherefore let not this trouble you, for of the very same 
mind they do all that is done now.” Seest thou how He raised up their spirits, by placing them near to the 
company of Moses and Elias? 


Thus also Paul writing to the Thessalonians, saith, “For ye became followers of the Churches of God, 
which are in Judea; for ye also have suffered the same things of your own fellow-countrymen, even as they 
have of the Jews: who both killed the Lord Jesus, and their own prophets, and have driven us out; and they 
please not God, and are contrary to all men.” Which same point here also Christ hath established. 


And whereas in the other beatitudes, He said, “Blessed are the poor,” and “the merciful;” here He hath 
not put it generally, but addresses His speech unto themselves, saying, “Blessed are ye, when they shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and say every evil word:” signifying that this is an especial privilege of 
theirs; and that beyond all others, teachers have this for their own. 


At the same time He here also covertly signifies His own dignity, and His equality in honor with Him who 
begat Him. For “as they on the Father’s account,” saith He, “so shall ye also for me suffer these things.” 
But when He saith, “the prophets which were before you,” He implies that they were also by this time 
become prophets. 


Next, declaring that this above all profits them, and makes them glorious, He did not say, “they will 
calumniate and persecute you, but I will prevent it.” For not in their escaping evil report, but in their 
noble endurance thereof, and in refuting them by their actions, He will have their safety stand: this being 
a much greater thing than the other; even as to be struck and not hurt, is much greater than escaping the 
blow. 


9. Now in this place He saith, “Your reward is great in heaven.” But Luke reports Him to have spoken this, 
both earnestly, and with more entire consolation; for He not only, as you know, pronounces them blessed, 
who are evil spoken of for God’s sake, but declares them likewise wretched, who are well spoken of by all 
men. For, “Woe unto you,” saith He, “when all men shall speak well of you.” And yet the apostles were 
well spoken of, but not by all men. Wherefore He said not, “Woe unto you, when men shall speak well of 
you,” but, “when all men” shall do so: for it is not even possible that those who live in the practice of 
virtue should be well spoken of by all men. 


And again He saith, “When they shall cast out your name as evil, rejoice ye, and leap for joy.” For not only 
of the dangers they underwent, but of the calumny also, He appoints the recompence to be great. 
Wherefore He said not, “When they shall persecute, and kill you,” but, “When they shall revile you, and 
say all manner of evil.” For most assuredly, men’s evil reports have a sharper bite than their very deeds. 
For whereas, in our dangers, there are many things that lighten the toil, as to be cheered by all, to have 
many to applaud, to crown, to proclaim our praise; here in our reproach even this consolation is 
destroyed. Because we seem not to have achieved anything great; and this galls the combatant more than 
all his dangers: at least many have gone on even to hang themselves, not bearing evil report. And why 
marvellest thou at the others? since that traitor, that shameless and accursed one, he who had ceased to 
blush for anything whatever, was wrought upon by this chiefly to hurry to the halter. And Job again, all 
adamant as he was, and firmer than a rock; when he had been robbed of all his possessions, and was 
suffering those incurable ills, and had become on a sudden childless, and when he saw his body pouring 
out worms like a fountain, and his wife attacking him, he repelled it all with ease; but when he saw his 
friends reproaching and trampling upon him, and entertaining an evil opinion of him, and saying that he 
suffered those things for some sins, and was paying the penalty of wickedness: then was there trouble, 
then commotion, even in that great and noble-hearted man. 


And David also, letting pass all that he had suffered, sought of God a retribution for the calumny alone. 
For, “Let him curse,” saith he, “for the Lord hath bidden him: that the Lord may see my humiliation, and 
requite me for this cursing of his on this day.” 


And Paul too proclaims the triumph not of those only who incur danger, or are deprived of their goods, but 
of these also, thus saying, “Call to remembrance the former days, in which after ye were illuminated ye 
endured a great fight of afflictions; partly whilst ye were made a gazing stock by reproaches, and 
afflictions.” On this account then Christ hath appointed the reward also to be great. 


After this, lest any one should say, “Here thou givest no redress, nor stoppest men’s mouths; and dost 
thou assign a reward there?” He hath put before us the prophets, to show that neither in their case did 
God give redress. And if, where the rewards were at hand, He cheered them with things to come; much 
more now, when this hope is become clearer, and self-denial is increased. 


And observe too, after how many commandments He hath put this, for surely He did it not without reason, 
but to show that it is not possible for one unprovided, and unarmed with all those other virtues, to go 
forth unto these conflicts. Therefore, you see, in each instance, by the former precept making way for the 
following one, He hath woven a sort of golden chain for us. Thus, first, he that is “humble,” will surely also 
“mourn” for his own sins: he that so “mourns,” will be both “meek,” and “righteous,” and “merciful,” he 
that is “merciful,” and “righteous,” and “contrite” will of course be also “pure in heart:” and such a one 
will be “a peacemaker” too: and he that hath attained unto all these, will be moreover arrayed against 
dangers, and will not be troubled when evil is spoken of him, and he is enduring grievous trials 
innumerable. 


10. Now then, after giving them due exhortation, He refreshes them again with praises. As thus: the 
injunctions being high, and far surpassing those in the Old Testament; lest they should be disturbed and 
confounded, and say, “How shall we be able to achieve these things?” hear what He saith: “Ye are the salt 
of the earth.” Implying, that of absolute necessity He enjoins all this. For “not for your own life apart,” 
saith He, “but for the whole world, shall your account be. For not to two cities, nor to ten or twenty, nor to 
a single nation am I sending you, as I sent the prophets; but to earth, and sea, and the whole world; and 
that in evil case.” For by saying, “Ye are the salt of the earth,” He signified all human nature to have “lost 
its savor,” and to be decayed by our sins. For which cause, you see, He requires of them such virtues, as 
are most necessary and useful for the superintendence of the common sort. For first, the meek, and 
yielding, and merciful, and righteous, shuts not up his good deeds unto himself only, but also provides that 
these good fountains should run over for the benefit of others. And he again who is pure in heart, and a 
peacemaker, and is persecuted for the truth’s sake; he again orders his way of life for the common good. 
“Think not then,” He saith, “that ye are drawn on to ordinary conflicts, or that for some small matters you 
are to give account.” “Ye are the salt of the earth.” 


What then? did they restore the decayed? By no means; for neither is it possible to do any good to that 
which is already spoilt, by sprinkling it with salt. This therefore they did not. But rather, what things had 
been before restored, and committed to their charge, and freed from that ill savor, these they then salted, 
maintaining and preserving them in that freshness, which they had received of the Lord. For that men 
should be set free from the rottenness of their sins was the good work of Christ; but their not returning to 
it again any more was the object of these men’s diligence and travail. 


Seest thou how by degrees He indicates their superiority to the very prophets? in that He saith they are 
teachers, not of Palestine, but of the whole world; and not simply teachers, but awful ones too. For this is 
the marvellous thing, that not by flattering, nor soothing, but by sharply bracing them, as salt, even so 
they became dear to all men. 


“Now marvel not,” saith He, “if leaving all others, I discourse to you, and draw you on to so great dangers. 
For consider over how many cities, tribes, and nations, I am to send you to preside. Wherefore I would 
have you not only be prudent yourselves, but that you should also make others the same. And such 
persons have great need to be intelligent, in whom the salvation of the rest is at stake: they ought so 
much to abound in virtue, as to impart of the profit to others also. For if ye do not become such as this, ye 
will not suffice even for your own selves. 


“Be not then impatient, as though my sayings were too burdensome. For while it is possible for others 
who have lost their savor to return by your means, you, if you should come to this, will with yourselves 
destroy others also. So that in proportion as the matters are great, which ye have put into your hands, you 
need so much the greater diligence.” Therefore He saith, 


“But if the salt have lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted? it is thenceforth good for nothing, but to 
be cast out, and to be trodden under foot of men.” 


For other men, though they fall never so often, may possibly obtain indulgence: but the teacher, should 
this happen to him, is deprived of all excuse, and will suffer the most extreme vengeance. Thus, lest at the 
words, “When they shall revile you, and persecute you, and say all manner of evil against you,” they 
should be too timid to go forth: He tells them, “unless ye are prepared to combat with all this, ye have 
been chosen in vain.” For it is not evil report that ye should fear, but lest ye should prove partners in 
dissimulation. For then, “Ye will lose your savor, and be trodden under foot:” but if ye continue sharply to 
brace them up, and then are evil spoken of, rejoice; for this is the very use of salt, to sting the corrupt, 
and make them smart. And so their censure follows of course, in no way harming you, but rather testifying 
your firmness. But if through fear of it you give up the earnestness that becomes you, ye will have to 
suffer much more grievously, being both evil spoken of, and despised by all. For this is the meaning of 
“trodden under foot.” 


11. After this He leads on to another, a higher image. 
“Ye are the light of the world.” 


“Of the world” again; not of one nation, nor of twenty states, but of the whole inhabited earth. And “a 
light” to the mind, far better than this sunbeam: like as they were also a spiritual salt. And before they are 
salt, and now light; to teach thee how great is the gain of these strict precepts, and the profit of that grave 
discipline: how it binds, and permits not to become dissolute; and causes clear sight, leading men on to 
virtue. 


“A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid, neither do men light a candle, and put it under the bushel.” 


Again, by these words He trains them to strictness of life, teaching them to be earnest in their endeavors, 
as set before the eyes of all men, and contending in the midst of the amphitheatre of the world. For, “look 
not to this,” He saith, “that we are now sitting here, that we are in a small portion of one corner. For ye 
shall be as conspicuous to all as a city set on the ridge of a hill, as a candle in a house on the candlestick, 
giving light.” 


Where now are they who persevere in disbelieving the power of Christ? Let them hear these things, and 
let them adore His might, amazed at the power of the prophecy. For consider how great things he 
promised to them, who were not known even in their own country: that earth and sea should know them, 
and that they should by their fame reach to the limits of the inhabited world; or rather, not by their fame, 
but by the working of the good they wrought. For it was not fame that bearing them everywhere made 
them conspicuous, but also the actual demonstration by their works. Since, as though they had wings, 
more vehemently than the sunbeam did they overrun the whole earth, sowing the light of godliness. 


But here He seems to me to be also training them to boldness of speech. For to say, “A city set on a hill 
cannot be hid,” is to speak as declaring His own powers. For as that city can by no means be hidden, so it 
was impossible that what they preached should sink into silence and obscurity. Thus, since He had spoken 
of persecutions and calumnies, of plots and wars, for fear they might think that these would have power to 
stop their mouths; to encourage them, He saith, that so far from being hid, it should over-shine the whole 
world; and that on this very account they should be illustrious and renowned. 


By this then He declares His own power. In what follows, He requires that boldness of speech which was 
due on their part; thus saying, 


“Neither do men light a candle and put it under the bushel, but on the candlestick, and it giveth light unto 
all that are in the house. Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in Heaven.” 


“For I,” saith He, “it is true, have kindled the light, but its continuing to burn, let that come of your 
diligence: not for your own sakes alone, but also for their sake, who are to profit by these rays, and to be 
guided unto the truth. Since the calumnies surely shall not be able to obscure your brightness, if you be 
still living a strict life, and as becomes those who are to convert the whole world. Show forth therefore a 
life worthy of His grace; that even as it is everywhere preached, so this light may everywhere accompany 
the same. 


Next He sets before them another sort of gain, besides the salvation of mankind, enough to make them 
strive earnestly, and to lead them unto all diligence. As thus, “Ye shall not only,” saith He, “amend the 
world, if ye live aright, but ye will also give occasion that God shall be glorified; even as if ye do the 
contrary, ye will both destroy men, and make God’s name to be blasphemed.” 


And how, it may be asked, shall God be glorified through us, if at least men are to speak evil of us? Nay, 
not all men, and even they themselves who in envy do this, will in their conscience admire and approve 
you; even as the outward flatterers of such as live in wickedness do in mind accuse them. 


What then? Dost thou command us to live for display and vain glory? Far from it; I say not this; for I did 
not say, “Give ye diligence to bring forward your own good deeds,” neither did I say, “Show them;” but 
“Let your light shine.” That is, “Let your virtue be great, and the fire abundant, and the light 
unspeakable.” For when virtue is so great, it cannot lie hid, though its pursuer shade it over ten thousand 
fold. Present unto them an irreprehensible life, and let them have no true occasion of evil speaking; and 
then, though there be thousands of evil-speakers, no man shall be able to cast any shade upon you. And 
well did He say, “your light,” for nothing makes a man so illustrious, how manifold soever his will to be 
concealed, as the manifestation of virtue. For as if he were clad with the very sunbeam, so he shines, yet 
brighter than it; not spending his rays on earth, but surmounting also Heaven itself. 


Hence also He comforts them more abundantly. For, “What though the slander pain you,” saith He; “yet 
shall ye have many to honor God on your account. And in both ways your recompence is gathering, as well 
because God is glorified through you, as because ye are defamed for God’s sake. Thus, lest we should on 
purpose seek to be reproached, on hearing that there is a reward for it: first, He hath not expressed that 
sentiment simply, but with two limitations, namely, when what is said is false, and when it is for God’s 
sake:—and next He signifies how not that only, but also good report, hath its great profit, the glory of it 
passing on to God. And He holds out to them those gracious hopes. “For,” saith He, “the calumny of the 
wicked avails not so much as to put all others in the dark, in respect of seeing your light. For then only 
when you have “lost your savor” shall they tread you under foot; but not when you are falsely accused, 
doing right. Yea, rather then shall there be many admiring, not you only, but for your sake your Father 
also.” And He said not “God,” but “your Father;” already sowing beforehand the seeds of that noble birth, 
which was about to be bestowed upon them. Moreover, indicating His parity in honor, as He said above, 
“Grieve not when ye are evil spoken of, for it is enough for you that for my sake you are thus spoken of;” 
so here He mentions the Father: every where manifesting His equality. 


12. Since then we know the gain that arises from this earnestness, and the danger of indolence (for if our 
Lord be blasphemed because of us, that were far worse than our perdition), let us “give none offense, 
neither to the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to the Church of God.” And while the life which we present 
before them is brighter than the sun, yet if any one will speak evil of us, let us not grieve at being 
defamed, but only if we be defamed with justice. 


For, on the one hand, if we live in wickedness, though there be none to speak ill of us, we shall be the 
most wretched of all men: on the other hand, if we apply ourselves to virtue, though the whole world 
speak evil of us, at that very time we shall be more enviable than any. And we shall draw on to follow us 
all who choose to be saved, for not the calumny of the wicked, but our good life, will draw their attention. 
For indeed no trumpet is so clear as the proof that is given by our actions: neither is the light itself so 
transparent as a pure life, though our calumniators be beyond number. 


I say, if all the above-mentioned qualities be ours; if we be meek and lowly and merciful; if we be pure, 
and peacemakers; if hearing reproach, we revile not again, but rather rejoice; then shall we attract all 
that observe us no less than the miracles do. And all will be kindly disposed towards us, though one be a 
wild beast, a demon, or what you will. 


Or if there should even be some who speak evil of thee, be not thou at all troubled thereat, nor because 
they revile thee in public, regard it; but search into their conscience, and thou shalt see them applauding 
and admiring thee, and numbering up ten thousand praises. 


See, for instance, how Nebuchadnezzar praises the children in the furnace; yet surely he was an 
adversary and an enemy. But upon seeing them stand nobly, he proclaims their triumph, and crowns them: 
and that for nought else, but because they disobeyed him, and hearkened unto the law of God. For the 
devil, when he sees himself effecting nothing, from that time departs, fearing lest he should be the cause 
of our winning more crowns. And when he is gone, even one who is abominable and depraved will 
recognize virtue, that mist being withdrawn. Or if men still argue perversely, thou shalt have from God the 


greater praise and admiration. 


Grieve not now, I pray thee, neither despond; since the very apostles were to some a “savor of death;” to 
others, a “savor of life.” And if there be nothing to lay hold of in thyself, thou art rid of all their charges; or 
rather, thou art become the more blessed. Shine out therefore in thy life, and take no account of them who 
speak evil of thee. For it cannot, it cannot be, that one careful of virtue, should not have many enemies. 
However, this is nothing to the virtuous man. For by such means his brightness will increase the more 
abundantly. 


Let us then, bearing these things in mind, look to one object only; how to order our own life with 
strictness. For thus we shall also guide to the life that is there, such as are now sitting in darkness. For 
such is the virtue of that light, as not only to shine here, but also to conduct its followers thither. For when 
men see us despising all things present, and preparing ourselves for that which is to come, our actions 
will persuade them sooner than any discourse. For who is there so senseless, that at sight of one, who 
within a day or two was living in luxury and wealth, now stripping himself of all, and putting on wings, 
and arrayed to meet both hunger and poverty, and all hardship, and dangers, and blood, and slaughter, 
and everything that is counted dreadful; will not from this sight derive a clear demonstration of the things 
which are to come? 


But if we entangle ourselves in things present, and plunge ourselves in them more and more, how will it 
be possible for them to be persuaded that we are hastening to another sojourn? 


And what excuse after this shall we have, if the fear of God avail not so much with us, as human glory 
availed with the Greek philosophers? For some of them did really both lay aside wealth, and despised 
death, that they might make a show before men; wherefore also their hopes became vain. What plea then 
shall deliver us, when with so great things set before us, and with so high a rule of self-denial laid open to 
us, we are not able even to do as they did, but ruin both ourselves and others besides? For neither is the 
harm so great when a heathen commits transgression, as when a Christian doeth the same. Of course not; 
for their character is already lost, but ours, by reason of the grace of God, is even among the ungodly 
venerable and glorious. Therefore when they would most revile us, and aggravate their evil speech, they 
add some such taunt as, “Thou Christian:” a taunt which they would not utter, did they not secretly 
entertain a great opinion of our doctrine. 


Hast thou not heard how many, and how great precepts Christ enjoined? Now when wilt thou be able to 
fulfill one of those commandments, while thou leavest all, and goest about gathering interest, tacking 
together usuries, setting on foot transactions of business, buying herds of slaves, procuring silver vessels, 
purchasing houses, fields, goods without end? And I would this were all. But when to these unseasonable 
pursuits, thou addest even injustice, removing landmarks, taking away houses by violence, aggravating 
poverty, increasing hunger, when wilt thou be able to set thy foot on these thresholds? 


13. But sometimes thou showest mercy to the poor. I know it as well as thou. But even in this again great 
is the mischief. For thou doest this either in pride or in vainglory, so as not to profit even by thy good 
deeds. What can be more wretched than this, to be making thy shipwreck in the very harbor? To prevent 
this, when thou hast done any good action, seek not thanks from me, that thou mayest have God thy 
debtor. For, “Lend,” saith He, “unto them from whom ye do not expect to receive.” 


Thou hast thy Debtor; why leave Him, and require it of me, a poor and wretched mortal? What? is that 
Debtor displeased, when the debt is required of Him? What? is He poor? Is He unwilling to pay? Seest 
thou not His unspeakable treasures? Seest thou not His indescribable munificence? Lay hold then on Him, 
and make thy demand; for He is pleased when one thus demands the debt of Him. Because, if He see 
another required to pay for what He Himself owes, He will feel as though He were insulted, and repay 
thee no more; nay, He justly finds fault, saying, “Why, of what ingratitude hast thou convicted me? what 
poverty dost thou know to be in me, that thou hastenest by me, and resortest unto others? Hast thou lent 
to One, and dost thou demand the debt of another?” 


For although man received it, it was God that commanded thee to bestow; and His will is to be Himself, 
and in the original sense, debtor, and surety, affording thee ten thousand occasion to demand the debt of 
Him from every quarter. Do not thou then let go so great facility and abundance, and seek to receive of me 
who have nothing. Why, to what end dost thou display to me thy mercy shown to the poor. What! was it I 
that said to thee, Give? was it from me that thou didst hear this; that thou shouldest demand it back of 
me? He Himself hath said, “He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth to God.” Thou hast lent to God: put it 
to His account. 


“But He doth not repay the whole now.” Well, this too He doth for thy good. For such a debtor is He: not 
as many, who are anxious simply to repay that which is lent; whereas He manages and doeth all things, 
with a view of investing likewise in security that which hath been given unto Him. Therefore some, you 
see, He repays here: some He assigns in the other place. 


14. Knowing therefore as we do these things, let us make our mercifulness abundant, let us give proof of 
much love to man, both by the use of our money, and by our actions. And if we see any one ill-treated and 


beaten in the market-place, whether we can pay down money, let us do it: or whether by words we may 
separate them, let us not be backward. For even a word has its re ward, and still more have sighs. And 
this the blessed Job said; “But I wept for every helpless one, and I sighed when I saw a man in distress.” 
But if there be a reward for tears and sighs; when words also, and an anxious endeavor, and many things 
besides are added, consider how great the recompence becomes. Yea, for we too were enemies to God, 
and the Only-begotten reconciled us, casting himself between, and for us receiving stripes, and for us 
enduring death. 


Let us then likewise do our diligence to deliver from countless evils such as are incurring them; and not as 
we now do, when we see any beating and tearing one another: we are apt to stand by, finding pleasure in 
the disgrace of others, and forming a devilish amphitheatre around: than which what can be more cruel? 
Thou seest men reviled, tearing each other to pieces, rending their clothes, smiting each other’s faces, 
and dost thou endure to stand by quietly? 


What! is it a bear that is fighting? a wild beast? a serpent? It is a man, one who hath in every respect 
fellowship with thee: a brother, a member. Look not on, but separate them. Take no pleasure, but amend 
the evil. Stir not up others to the shameful sight, but rather drive off and separate those who are 
assembled. It is for shameless persons, and born slaves, to take pleasure in such calamities; for those that 
are mere refuse, for asses without reason. 


Thou seest a man behaving himself unseemly, and dost thou not account the unseemliness thine own? 
Dost thou not interpose, and scatter the devil’s troop, and put an end to men’s miseries? 


“That I may receive blows myself,” saith one; “is this also thy bidding?” Thou wilt not have to suffer even 
this; but if thou shouldest, the thing would be to thee a sort of martyrdom; for thou didst suffer on God’s 
behalf. And if thou art slow to receive blows, consider that thy Lord was not slow to endure the cross for 
thee. 


Since they for their part are drunken in darkness; wrath being their tyrant and commander; and they 
need some one who is sound to help them, both the wrong-doer, and he who is injured; the one that he 
may be delivered from suffering evil, the other that he may cease to do it. Draw nigh, therefore, and 
stretch forth the hand, thou that art sober to him that is drunken. For there is a drunkenness of wrath too, 
and that more grievous than the drunkenness of wine. 


Seest thou not the seamen, how, when they see any meeting with shipwreck, they spread their sails, and 
set out with all haste, to rescue those of the same craft out of the waves? Now, if partakers in an art show 
so much care one for another, how much more ought they who are partakers of the same nature to do all 
these things! Because in truth here too is a shipwreck, a more grievous one than that; for either a man 
under provocation blasphemes, and so throws all away: or he forswears himself under the sway of his 
wrath, and that way falls into hell: or he strikes a blow and commits murder, and thus again suffers the 
very same shipwreck. Go thou then, and put a stop to the evil; pull out them that are drowning, though 
thou descend into the very depth of the surge; and having broken up the theatre of the devil, take each 
one of them apart, and admonish him to quell the flame, and to lull the waves. 


But if the burning pile wax greater, and the furnace more grievous, be not thou terrified; for thou hast 
many to help thee, and stretch forth the hand, if thou furnish but a beginning; and above all thou surely 
hast with thee the God of peace. And if thou wilt first turn aside the flames, many others also will follow, 
and of what they do well, thou wilt thyself receive the reward. 


Hear what precept Christ gave to the Jews, creeping as they did upon the earth: “If thou see,” saith He, 
“thine enemy’s beast of burden falling down, do not hasten by, but raise it.” And thou must see that to 
separate and reconcile men that are fighting is a much lighter thing than to lift up the fallen beast. And if 
we ought to help in raising our enemies’ ass, much more our friends’ souls: and most when the fall is more 
grievous; for not into mire do these fall, but into the fire of hell, not bearing the burden of their wrath. 
And thou, when thou seest thy brother lying under the load, and the devil standing by, and kindling the 
pile, thou runnest by, cruelly and unmercifully; a kind of thing not safe to do, even where brutes are 
concerned. 


And whereas the Samaritan, seeing a wounded man, unknown, and not at all appertaining to him, both 
staid, and set him on a beast, and brought him home to the inn, and hired a physician, and gave some 
money, and promised more: thou, seeing one fallen not among thieves, but amongst a band of demons, 
and beset by anger; and this not in a wilderness, but in the midst of the forum; not having to lay out 
money, nor to hire a beast, nor to bring him on a long way, but only to say some words:—art thou slow to 
do it? and holdest back, and hurriest by cruelly and unmercifully? And how thinkest thou, calling upon 
God, ever to find Him propitious? 


15. But let me speak also to you, who publicly disgrace yourselves: to him who is acting despitefully, and 
doing wrong. Art thou inflicting blows? tell me; and kicking, and biting? art thou become a wild boar, and 
a wild ass? and art thou not ashamed? dost thou not blush at thus being changed into a wild beast, and 
betraying thine own nobleness? For though thou be poor, thou art free; though thou be a working man, 


thou art a Christian. 


Nay, for this very reason, that thou art poor, thou shouldest be quiet. For fightings belong to the rich, not 
to the poor; to the rich, who have many causes to force them to war. But thou, not having the pleasure of 
wealth, goest about gathering to thyself the evils of wealth, enmities, and strifes, and fightings; and takest 
thy brother by the throat, and goest about to strangle him, and throwest him down publicly in the sight of 
all men: and dost thou not think that thou art thyself rather disgraced, imitating the violent passions of 
the brutes; nay rather, becoming even worse than they? For they have all things in common; they herd one 
with another, and go about together: but we have nothing in common, but all in confusion: fightings, 
strifes, revilings, and enmities, and insults. And we neither reverence the heaven, unto which we are 
called all of us in common; nor the earth, which He hath left free to us all in common; nor our very nature; 
but wrath and the love of money sweeps all away. 


Hast thou not seen him who owed the ten thousand talents, and then, after he was forgiven that debt, 
took his fellow-servant by the throat for an hundred pence, what great evils he underwent, and how he 
was delivered over to an endless punishment? Hast thou not trembled at the example? Hast thou no fear, 
lest thou too incur the same? For we likewise owe to our Lord many and great debts: nevertheless, He 
forbears, and suffers long, and neither urges us, as we do our fellow-servants, nor chokes and takes us by 
the throat; yet surely had he been minded to exact of us but the least part thereof, we had long ago 
perished. 


16. Let us then, beloved, bearing these things in mind, be humbled, and feel thankful to those who are in 
debt to us. For they become to us, if we command ourselves, an occasion of obtaining most abundant 
pardon; and giving a little, we shall receive much. Why then exact with violence, it being meet, though the 
other were minded to pay, for thee of thine accord to excuse him, that thou mayest receive the whole of 
God? But now thou doest all things, and art violent, and contentious, to have none of thy debts forgiven 
thee; and whilst thou art thinking to do despite unto thy neighbor, thou art thrusting the sword into 
thyself, so increasing thy punishment in hell: whereas if thou wilt show a little selfcommand here, thou 
makest thine own accounts easy. For indeed God therefore wills us to take the lead in that kind of bounty, 
that He may take occasion to repay us with increase. 


As many therefore as stand indebted to thee, either for money, or for trespasses, let them all go free, and 
require of God the recompense of such thy magnanimity. For so long as they continue indebted to thee, 
thou canst not have God thy debtor. But if thou let them go free, thou wilt be able to detain thy God, and 
to require of Him the recompense of so great self-restraint in bountiful measure. For suppose a man had 
come up and seeing thee arresting thy debtor, had called upon thee to let him go free, and transfer to 
himself thy account with the other: he would not choose to be unfair after such remission, seeing he had 
passed the whole demand to himself: how then shall God fail to repay us manifold, yea, ten thousand fold, 
when for His commandment’s sake, if any be indebted to us, we urge no complaint against them, great or 
small, but let them go exempt from all liability? Let us not then think of the temporary pleasure that 
springs up in us by exacting of our debtors, but of the loss, rather, how great! which we shall thereby 
sustain hereafter, grievously injuring ourselves in the things which are eternal. Rising accordingly above 
all, let us forgive those who must give account to us, both their debts and their offenses; that we may 
make our own accounts prove indulgent, and that what we could not reach by all virtue besides, this we 
may obtain by not bearing malice against our neighbors; and thus enjoy the eternal blessings, by the 
grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might now and always, even 
forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XVI 


MATT. V. 17 


“Think not that Iam come to destroy the Law or the Prophets.” 


Why, who suspected this? or who accused Him, that He should make a defense against this charge? Since 
surely from what had gone before no such suspicion was generated. For to command men to be meek, and 
gentle, and merciful, and pure in heart, and to strive for righteousness, indicated no such design, but 
rather altogether the contrary. 


Wherefore then can He have said this? Not at random, nor vainly: but inasmuch as He was proceeding to 
ordain commandments greater than those of old, saying, “It was said to them of old time, Thou shalt not 
kill; but I say unto you, Be not even angry;” and to mark out a way for a kind of divine and heavenly 
conversation; in order that the strangeness thereof might not disturb the souls of the hearers, nor dispose 
them quite to mutiny against what He said He used this means of setting them right beforehand. 


For although they fulfilled not the law, yet nevertheless they were possessed with much conscientious 
regard to it; and whilst they were annulling it every day by their deeds, the letters thereof they would 
have remain unmoved, and that no one should add anything more to them. Or rather, they bore with their 
rulers adding thereto, not however for the better, but for the worse. For so they used to set aside the 
honor due to our parents by additions of their own, and very many others also of the matters enjoined 
them, they would free themselves of by these unseasonable additions. 


Therefore, since Christ in the first place was not of the sacredotal tribe, and next, the things which He 
was about to introduce were a sort of addition, not however lessening, but enhancing virtue; He knowing 
beforehand that both these circumstances would trouble them, before He wrote in their mind those 
wondrous laws, casts out that which was sure to be harboring there. And what was it that was harboring 
there, and making an obstacle? 


2. They thought that He, thus speaking, did so with a view to the abrogation of the ancient institutions. 
This suspicion therefore He heals; nor here only doth He so, but elsewhere also again. Thus, since they 
accounted Him no less than an adversary of God, from this sort of reason, namely, His not keeping the 
sabbath; He, to heal such their suspicion, there also again sets forth His pleas, of which some indeed were 
proper to Himself; as when He saith, “My Father worketh, and I work;” but some had in them much 
condescension, as when He brings forward the sheep lost on the sabbath day, and points out that the law 
is disturbed for its preservation, and makes mention again of circumcision, as having this same effect. 


Wherefore we see also that He often speaks words somewhat beneath Him, to remove the semblance of 
His being an adversary of God. 


For this cause He who had raised thousands of the dead with a word only, when He was calling Lazarus, 
added also a prayer; and then, lest this should make Him appear less than Him that begat Him, He, to 
correct this suspicion, added, “I said these things, because of the people which standeth by, that they may 
believe that thou hast sent me.” And neither doth He work all things as one who acted by His own power, 
that He might thoroughly correct their weakness; nor doth He all things with prayer, lest He should leave 
matter of evil suspicion to them that should follow, as though He were without strength or power: but He 
mingles the latter with the former, and those again with these. Neither doth He this indiscriminately, but 
with His own proper wisdom. For while He doeth the greater works authoritatively, in the less He looks up 
unto Heaven. Thus, when absolving sins, and revealing His secrets, and opening Paradise, and driving 
away devils, and cleansing lepers, and bridling death, and raising the dead by thousands, He did all by 
way of command: but when, what was much less than these, He was causing many loaves to spring forth 
out of few, then He looked up to Heaven: signifying that not through weakness He doth this. For He who 
could do the greater with authority, how in the lesser could He need prayer? But as I was saying, He doeth 
this to silence their shamelessness. The same reckoning, then, I bid thee make of His words also, when 
thou hearest Him speak lowly things. For many in truth are the causes both for words and for actions of 
that cast: as, for instance, that He might not be supposed alien from God; His instructing and waiting on 
all men; His teaching humility; His being encompassed with flesh; the Jews’ inability to hear all at once; 
His teaching us to utter no high word of ourselves. For this cause many times, having in His own person 
said much that is lowly of Himself, the great things He leaves to be said by others. Thus He Himself 
indeed, reasoning with the Jews, said, “Before Abraham was, I Am:” but His disciple not thus, but, “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 


Again, that He Himself made Heaven, and earth, and sea, and all things visible and invisible, in His own 
person He nowhere expressly said: but His disciple, speaking plainly out, and suppressing nothing, affirms 
this once, twice, yea often: writing that “all things were made by Him;” and, “without Him was not one 
thing made;” and, He was in the world, and the world was made by Him.” 


And why marvel, if others have said greater things of Him than He of Himself; since (what is more) in 


many cases, what He showed forth by His deeds, by His words He uttered not openly? Thus that it was 
Himself who made mankind He showed clearly even by that blind man; but when He was speaking of our 
formation at the beginning, He said not, “I made,” but “He who made them, made them male and female.” 
Again, that He created the world and all things therein, He demonstrated by the fishes, by the wine, by 
the loaves, by the calm in the sea, by the sunbeam which He averted on the Cross; and by very many 
things besides: but in words He hath nowhere said this plainly, though His disciples are continually 
declaring it, both John, and Paul, and Peter. 


For if they who night and day hear Him discourse, and see Him work marvels; to whom He explained 
many things in private, and gave so great power as even to raise the dead; whom He made so perfect, as 
to forsake all things for Him: if even they, after so great virtue and self-denial, had not strength to bear it 
all, before the supply of the Spirit; how could the people of the Jews, being both void of understanding, 
and far behind such excellency, and only by hazard present when He did or said anything, how could they 
have been persuaded but that He was alien from the God of all, unless he had practised such great 
condescension throughout? 


For on this account we see that even when He was abrogating the sabbath, He did not as of set purpose 
bring in such His legislation, but He puts together many and various pleas of defense. Now if, when He 
was about to cause one commandment to cease, He used so much reserve in His language, that He might 
not startle the hearers; much more, when adding to the law, entire as it was, another entire code of laws, 
did He require much management and attention, not to alarm those who were then hearing Him. 


For this same cause, neither do we find Him teaching everywhere clearly concerning His own Godhead. 
For if His adding to the law was sure to perplex them so greatly, much more His declaring Himself God. 


3. Wherefore many things are uttered by Him, far below His proper dignity, and here when He is about to 
proceed upon His addition to the law, He hath used abundance for correction beforehand. For neither was 
it once only that He said, “I do not abrogate the law,” but He both repeated it again, and added another 
and a greater thing; in that, to the words, “Think not that I am come to destroy,” He subjoined, “I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfill.” 


Now this not only obstructs the obstinacy of the Jews, but stops also the mouths of those heretics, who say 
that the old covenant is of the devil. For if Christ came to destroy his tyranny, how is this covenant not 
only not destroyed, but even fulfilled by Him? For He said not only, “I do not destroy it;” though this had 
been enough; but “I even fulfill it:” which are the words of one so far from opposing himself, as to be even 
establishing it. 


And how, one may ask, did He not destroy it? in what way did He rather fulfill either the law or the 
prophets? The prophets He fulfilled, inasmuch as He confirmed by His actions all that had been said 
concerning Him; wherefore also the evangelist used to say in each case, “That it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophet.” Both when He was born, and when the children sung that wondrous hymn to 
Him, and when He sat on the ass, and in very many more instances He worked this same fulfillment: all 
which things must have been unfulfilled, if He had not come. 


But the law He fulfilled, not in one way only, but in a second and third also. In one way, by transgressing 
none of the precepts of the law. For that He did fulfill it all, hear what He saith to John, “For thus it 
becometh us to fulfill all righteousness.” And to the Jews also He said, “Which of you convinceth me of 
sin.” And to His disciples again, “The prince of this world cometh, and findeth nothing in me.” And the 
prophet too from the first had said that “He did no sin.” 


This then was one sense in which He fulfilled it. Another, that He did the same through us also; for this is 
the marvel, that He not only Himself fulfilled it, but He granted this to us likewise. Which thing Paul also 
declaring said, “Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” And he said 
also, that “He judged sin in the flesh, that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us who walk 
not after the flesh.” And again, “Do we then make void the law through faith? God forbid! yea, we 
establish the law.” For since the law was laboring at this, to make man righteous, but had not power, He 
came and brought in the way of righteousness by faith, and so established that which the law desired: and 
what the law could not by letters, this He accomplished by faith. On this account He saith, “I am not come 
to destroy the law.” 


4. But if any one will inquire accurately, he will find also another, a third sense, in which this hath been 
done. Of what sort is it then? In the sense of that future code of laws, which He was about to deliver to 
them. 


For His sayings were no repeal of the former, but a drawing out, and filling up of them. Thus, “not to kill,” 
is not annulled by the saying, Be not angry, but rather is filled up and put in greater security: and so of all 
the others. 


Wherefore, you see, as He had before unsuspectedly cast the seeds of this teaching; so at the time when 
from His comparison of the old and new commandments, He would be more distinctly suspected of 


placing them in opposition, He used His corrective beforehand. For in a covert way He had indeed already 
scattered those seeds, by what He had said. Thus, “Blessed are the poor,” is the same as that we are not 
to be angry; and, “Blessed are the pure in heart,” as not to “look upon a woman for lust;” and the “not 
laying up treasures on earth,” harmonizes with, “Blessed are the merciful;” and “to mourn” also, “to be 
persecuted” and “reviled,” coincide with “entering in at the strait gate;” and, “to hunger and thirst after 
righteousness,” is nothing else than that which He saith afterwards, “Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye also to them.” And having declared “the peace-maker blessed,” He again almost 
said the same, when He gave command “to leave the gift,” and hasten to reconciliation with him that was 
grieved, and about “agreeing with our adversary.” 


But there He set down the rewards of them that do right, here rather the punishments of them who 
neglect practice. Wherefore as in that place He said, “The meek shall inherit earth;” so here, “He who 
calleth his brother fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire;” and there, “The pure in heart shall see God;” here, 
he is a complete adulterer who looks unchastely. And having there called “the peace-makers, sons of 
God;” here He alarms us from another quarter, saying, “Lest at any time the adversary deliver thee to the 
judge.” Thus also, whereas in the former part He blesses them that mourn, and them that are persecuted; 
in the following, establishing the very same point, He threatens destruction to them that go not that way; 
for, “They that walk in the broad way,’ saith He, make their end there.’“ And, “Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon,” seems to me the same with, “Blessed are the merciful,” and, “those that hunger after 
righteousness.” 


But as I said, since He is going to say these things more clearly, and not only more clearly, but also to add 
again more than had been already said (for He no longer merely seeks a merciful man, but bids us give up 
even our coat; not simply a meek person, but to turn also the other cheek to him that would smite us): 
therefore He first takes away the apparent contradiction. 


On this account, then, as I have already stated, He said this not once only, but once and again; in that to 
the words, “Think not that Iam come to destroy,” He added, “I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill.” 


“For verily I say unto you, Till Heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
law, till all come to pass.” 


Now what He saith is like this: it cannot be that it should remain unaccomplished, but the very least thing 
therein must needs be fulfilled. Which thing He Himself performed, in that He completed it with all 
exactness. 


And here He signifies to us obscurely that the fashion of the whole world is also being changed. Nor did 
He set it down without purpose, but in order to arouse the hearer, and indicate, that He was with just 
cause introducing another discipline; if at least the very works of the creation are all to be transformed, 
and mankind is to be called to another country, and to a higher way of practising how to live. 


5. “Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall 
be called least in the kingdom of Heaven.” 


Thus, having rid Himself of the evil suspicion, and having stopped the mouths of them who would fain 
gainsay, then at length He proceeds to alarm, and sets down a heavy, denunciation in support of the 
enactments He was entering on. 


For as to His having said this in behalf not of the ancient laws, but of those which He was proceeding to 
enact, listen to what follows, “For I say unto you,” saith He, “Except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 


For if He were threatening with regard to the ancient laws, how said He, “except it shall exceed?” since 
they who did just the same as those ancients, could not exceed them on the score of righteousness. 


But of what kind was the required excess? Not to be angry, not even to look upon a woman unchastely. 


For what cause then doth He call these commandments “least,” though they were so great and high? 
Because He Himself was about to introduce the enactment of them; for as He humbled Himself, and 
speaks of Himself frequently with measure, so likewise of His own enactments, hereby again teaching us 
to be modest in everything. And besides, since there seemed to be some suspicion of novelty, He ordered 
His discourse for a while with reserve. 


But when thou hearest, “least in the kingdom of Heaven,” surmise thou nothing but hell and torments. For 
He was used to mean by “the kingdom,” not merely the enjoyment thereof, but also the time of the 
resurrection, and that awful coming. And how could it be reasonable, that while he who called his brother 
fool, and trangressed but one commandment, falls into hell; the breaker of them all, and instigator of 
others to the same, should be within the kingdom. This therefore is not what He means, but that such a 
one will be at that time least, that is, cast out, last. And he that is last will surely then fall into hell. For, 
being God, He foreknew the laxity of the many, He foreknew that some would think these sayings were 
merely hyperbolical, and would argue about the laws, and say, What, if any one call another a fool, is he 


punished? If one merely look on a woman, doth he become an adulterer? For this very cause He, 
destroying such insolence beforehand, hath set down the strongest denunciation against either sort, as 
well them who transgress, as them who lead on others so to do. 


Knowing then His threat as we do, let us neither ourselves transgress, nor discourage such as are 
disposed to keep these things. 


“But whosoever shall do and teach,” saith He, “shall be called great.” 


For not to ourselves alone, should we be profitable, but to others also; since neither is the reward as great 
for him who guides himself aright, as for one who with himself adds also another. For as teaching without 
doing condemns the teacher (for “thou which teachest another,” it is said, “teachest thou not thyself” ?) so 
doing but not guiding others, lessens our reward. One ought therefore to be chief in either work, and 
having first set one’s self right, thus to proceed also to the care of the rest. For on this account He Himself 
hath set the doing before the teaching; to intimate that so most of all may one be able to teach, but in no 
other way. For one will be told, “Physician, heal thyself.” Since he who cannot teach himself, yet attempts 
to set others right, will have many to ridicule him. Or rather such a one will have no power to teach at all, 
his actions uttering their voice against him. But if he be complete in both respects, “he shall be called 
great in the kingdom of Heaven.” 


6. “For I say unto you, Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 


Here by righteousness He means the whole of virtue; even as also discoursing of Job, He said, “He was a 
blameless man, righteous.” According to the same signification of the word, Paul also called that man 
“righteous” for whom, as he said, no law is even set. “For,” saith he, “a law is not made for a righteous 
man.” And in many other places too one might find this name standing for virtue in general. 


But observe, I pray thee, the increase of grace; in that He will have His newly-come disciples better than 
the teachers in the old covenant. For by “Scribes and Pharisees” here, He meant not merely the lawless, 
but the well-doers. For, were they not doing well, He would not have said they have a righteousness; 
neither would He have compared the unreal to the real. 


And observe also here, how He commends the old law, by making a comparison between it and the other; 
which kind of thing implies it to be of the same tribe and kindred. For more and less, is in the same kind. 
He doth not, you see, find fault with the old law, but will have it made stricter. Whereas, had it been evil, 
He would not have required more of it; He would not have made it more perfect, but would have cast it 
out. 


And how one may Say, if it be such, doth it not bring us into the Kingdom? It doth not now bring in them 
who live after the coming of Christ, favored as they are with more strength, and bound to strive for 
greater things: since as to its own foster-children, them it doth bring in one and all. Yea, for “many shall 
come,” saith He, “from east and west, and shall lie down in the bosoms of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” 
And Lazarus also receiving the great prize, is shown dwelling in Abraham’s bosom. And all, as many as 
have shone forth with excellency in the old dispensation, shone by it, every one of them. And Christ 
Himself, had it been in anything evil or alien from Him, would not have fulfilled it all when He came. For if 
only to attract the Jews He was doing this, and not in order to prove it akin to the new law, and concurrent 
therewith; wherefore did He not also fulfill the laws and customs of the Gentiles, that He might attract the 
Gentiles also? 


So that from all considerations it is clear, that not from any badness in itself doth it fail to bring us in, but 
because it is now the season of higher precepts. 


And if it be more imperfect than the new, neither doth this imply it to be evil: since upon this principle the 
new law itself will be in the very same case. Because in truth our knowledge of this, when compared with 
that which is to come, is a sort of partial and imperfect thing, and is done away on the coming of that 
other. “For when,” saith He, “that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done away:” 
even as it befell the old law through the new. Yet we are not to blame the new law for this, though that 
also gives place on our attaining unto the Kingdom: for “then,” saith He, “that which is in part shall be 
done away:” but for all this we call it great. 


Since then both the rewards thereof are greater, and the power given by the Spirit more abundant, in 
reason it requires our graces to be greater also. For it is no longer “a land that floweth with milk and 
honey,” nor a comfortable old age, nor many children, nor corn and wine, and flocks and herds: but 
Heaven, and the good things in the Heavens, and adoption and brotherhood with the Only-Begotten, and 
to partake of the inheritance and to be glorified and to reign with Him, and those unnumbered rewards. 
And as to our having received more abundant help, hear thou Paul, when he saith, “There is therefore no 
condemnation now to them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit: for 
the law of the Spirit of life hath made me free from the law of sin and death.” 


7. And now after threatening the transgressors, and setting great rewards for them that do right, and 
signifying that He justly requires of us something beyond the former measures; He from this point begins 
to legislate, not simply, but by way of comparison with the ancient ordinances, desiring to intimate these 
two things: first, that not as contending with the former, but rather in great harmony with them, He is 
making these enactments; next, that it was meet and very seasonable for Him to add thereto these second 
precepts. 


And that this may be made yet clearer, let us hearken to the words of the Legislator. What then doth He 
Himself say? 


“Ye have heard that it was said to them of old time, Thou shalt not kill.” 


And yet it was Himself who gave those laws also, but so far He states them impersonally. For if on the one 
hand He had said, “Ye have heard that I said to them of old,” the saying would have been hard to receive, 
and would have stood in the way of all the hearers. If again, on the other hand, after having said, “Ye have 
heard that it was said to them of old by my Father,” He had added, “But I say,” He would have seemed to 
be taking yet more on Himself. 


Wherefore He hath simply stated it, making out thereby one point only; the proof that in fitting season He 
had come saying these things. For by the words, “It was said to them of old,” He pointed out the length of 
the time, since they received this commandment. And this He did to shame the hearer, shrinking from the 
advance to the higher class of His commandments; as though a teacher should say to a child that was 
indolent, “Knowest thou not how long a time thou hast consumed in learning syllables?” This then He also 
covertly intimates by the expression, “them of old time,” and thus for the future summons them on to the 
higher order of His instructions: as if He had said, “Ye are learning these lessons long enough, and you 
must henceforth press on to such as are higher than these.” 


And it is well that He doth not disturb the order of the commandments, but begins first with that which 
comes earlier, with which the law also began. Yea, for this too suits with one showing the harmony 
between them. 


“But I say unto you, that whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause, shall be in danger of the 
judgment.” 


Seest thou authority in perfection? Seest thou a bearing suited to a legislator? Why, which among 
prophets ever spake on this wise? which among righteous men? which among patriarchs? None; but, 
“Thus saith the Lord.” But the Son not so. Because they were publishing their Master’s commands, He His 
Father’s. And when I say, “His Father’s,” I mean His own. “For mine,” saith He, “are thine, and thine are 
mine.” And they had their fellow-servants to legislate for, He His own servants. 


Let us now ask those who reject the law, “is, Be not angry’ contrary to Do no murder’? or is not the one 
commandment the completion and the development of the other?” Clearly the one is the fulfilling of the 
other, and that is greater on this very account. Since he who is not stirred up to anger, will much more 
refrain from murder; and he who bridles wrath will much more keep his hands to himself. For wrath is the 
root of murder. And you see that He who cuts up the root will much more remove the branches; or rather, 
will not permit them so much as to shoot out at all. Not therefore to abolish the law did He make these 
enactments, but for the more complete observation of it. For with what design did the law enjoin these 
things? Was it not, that no one might slay his neighbor? It follows, that he who was opposing the law 
would have to enjoin murder. For to murder, were the contrary to doing no murder. But if He doth not 
suffer one even to be angry, the mind of the law is established by Him more completely. For he that 
studies to avoid murder will not refrain from it equally with him that hath put away even anger; this latter 
being further removed from the crime. 


8. But that we may convict them in another way also, let us bring forward all their allegations. What then 
do they affirm? They assert that the God who made the world, who “makes His sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, who sends the rain on the just and on the unjust,” is in some sense an evil being. But the 
more moderate (forsooth) among them, though declining this, yet while they affirm Him to be just, they 
deprive Him of being good. And some other one, who is not, nor made any of the things that are, they 
assign for a Father to Christ. And they say that he, who is not good, abides in his own, and preserves what 
are his own; but that He, that is good, seeks what are another’s, and desires of a sudden to become a 
Saviour to them whose Creator He was not. Seest thou the children of the devil, how they speak out of the 
fountain of their father, alienating the work of creation from God: while John cries out, “He came unto His 
own,” and, “The world was made by Him?” 


In the next place, they criticise the law in the old covenant, which bids put out “an eye for an eye,” and “a 
tooth for a tooth;” and straightway they insult and say, “Why, how can He be good who speaks so?” 


What then do we say in answer to this? That it is the highest kind of philanthropy. For He made this law, 
not that we might strike out one another’s eyes, but that fear of suffering by others might restrain us from 
doing any such thing to them. As therefore He threatened the Ninevites with overthrow, not that He might 


destroy them, (for had that been His will, He ought to have been silent), but that He might by fear make 
them better, and so quiet His wrath: so also hath He appointed a punishment for those who wantonly 
assail the eyes of others, that if good principle dispose them not to refrain from such cruelty, fear may 
restrain them from injuring their neighbors’ sight. 


And if this be cruelty, it is cruelty also for the murderer to be restrained, and the adulterer checked. But 
these are the sayings of senseless men, and of those that are mad to the extreme of madness. For I, so far 
from saying that this comes of cruelty, should say, that the contrary to this would be unlawful, according 
to men’s reckoning. And whereas, thou sayest, “Because He commanded to pluck out “an eye for an eye,” 
therefore He is cruel;” I say, that if He had not given this commandment, then He would have seemed, in 
the judgment of most men, to be that which thou sayest He is. 


For let us suppose that this law had been altogether done away, and that no one feared the punishment 
ensuing thereupon, but that license had been given to all the wicked to follow their own disposition in all 
security, to adulterers, and to murderers, to perjured persons, and to parricides; would not all things have 
been turned upside down? would not cities, market-places, and houses, sea and land, and the whole 
world, have been filled with unnumbered pollutions and murders? Every one sees it. For if, when there are 
laws, and fear, and threatening, our evil dispositions are hardly checked; were even this security taken 
away, what is there to prevent men’s choosing vice? and what degree of mischief would not then come 
revelling upon the whole of human life? 


The rather, since cruelty lies not only in allowing the bad to do what they will, but in another thing too 
quite as much; to overlook, and leave uncared for, him who hath done no wrong, but who is without cause 
or reason suffering ill. For tell me; were any one to gather together wicked men from all quarters, and 
arm them with swords, and bid them go about the whole city, and massacre all that came in their way, 
could there be anything more like a wild beast than he? And what if some other should bind, and confine 
with the utmost strictness those whom that man had armed, and should snatch from those lawless hands 
them, who were on the point of being butchered; could anything be greater humanity than this? 


Now then, I bid thee transfer these examples to the law likewise; for He that commands to pluck out “an 
eye for an eye,” hath laid the fear as a kind of strong chain upon the souls of the bad, and so resembles 
him, who detains those assassins in prison; whereas he who appoints no punishment for them, doth all but 
arm them by such security, and acts the part of that other, who was putting the swords in their hands, and 
letting them loose over the whole city. 


Seest thou not, how the commandments, so far from coming of cruelty, come rather of abounding mercy? 
And if on account of these thou callest the Lawgiver grievous, and hard to bear with; tell me which sort of 
command is the more toilsome and grievous, “Do no murder,” or, “Be not even angry”? Which is more in 
extreme, he who exacts a penalty for murder, or for mere anger? He who subjects the adulterer to 
vengeance after the fact, or he who enjoins a penalty even for the very desire, and that penalty 
everlasting? See ye not how their reasoning comes round to the very contrary? how the God of the old 
covenant, whom they call cruel, will be found mild and meek: and He of the new, whom they 
acknowledged to be good, will be hard and grievous, according to their madness? Whereas we Say, that 
there is but one and the same Legislator of either covenant, who dispensed all meetly, and adapted to the 
difference of the times the difference between the two systems of law. Therefore neither are the first 
commandments cruel, nor the second hard and grievous, but all of one and the same providential care. 


For that He Himself gave the old covenant also, hear the affirmation of the prophet, or rather (so we must 
speak), of Him who is both the one and the other: “I will make a covenant with you, not according to the 
covenant which I made with your fathers.” 


But if he receive not this, who is diseased with the Manichaean doctrines, let him hear Paul saying the 
very same in another place, “For Abraham had two sons, one by the bondmaid, and another by the 
freewoman; and these are two covenants.” As therefore in that case the wives are different, the husband 
the same; so here too the covenants are two, the Lawgiver one. 


And to prove to thee that it was of one and the same mildness; in the one He saith, “An eye for an eye,” 
but in this other, 


“If one smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 


For as in that case He checks him that doth the wrong with the fear of this suffering, even so also in this. 
“How so,” it may be said, “when He bids turn to him the other cheek also?” Nay, what of that? Since not to 
take away his fear did He enjoin this, but as charging yourself to allow him to take his fill entirely. Neither 
did He say, that the other continues unpunished, but, “do not thou punish;” at once both enhancing the 
fear of him that smiteth, if he persist, and comforting him who is smitten. 


9. But these things we have said, as one might say them incidentally, concerning all the commandments. 
Now we must go on to that which is before us, and keep to the thread of what had been affirmed. “He that 
is angry with his brother without a cause shall be in danger of the judgment:” so He speaks. Thus He hath 


not altogether taken the thing away: first, because it is not possible, being a man, to be freed from 
passions: we may indeed get the dominion over them, but to be altogether without them is out of the 
question. 


Next, because this passion is even useful, if we know how to use it at the suitable time. See, for instance, 
what great good was wrought by that anger of Paul, which he felt against the Corinthians, on that well- 
known occasion; and how, as it delivered them from a grievous pest, so by the same means again he 
recovered the people of the Galatians likewise, which had fallen aside; and others too beside these. What 
then is the proper time for anger? When we are not avenging ourselves, but checking others in their 
lawless freaks, or forcing them to attend in their negligence. 


And what is the unsuitable time? When we do so as avenging ourselves: which Paul also forbidding, said 
“Avenge not yourselves, dearly beloved, but rather give place unto wrath.” When we are contending for 
riches: yea, for this hath he also taken away, where he saith, “Why do ye not rather take wrong? why do ye 
not rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded?” For as this last sort is superfluous, so is the first necessary 
and profitable. But most men do the contrary; becoming like wild beasts when they are injured 
themselves, but remiss and cowardly when they see despite done to another: both which are just opposite 
to the laws of the Gospel. 


Being angry then is not a transgression, but being so unseasonably. For this cause the prophet also said, 
“Be ye angry, and sin not.” 


10. “And whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council.” 


By the council in this place He means the tribunal of the Hebrews: and He hath mentioned this now, on 
purpose that He might not seem everywhere to play the stranger and innovator. 


But this word, “Raca,” is not an expression of a great insolence, but rather of some contempt and slight on 
the part of the speaker. For as we, giving orders either to our servants, or to any very inferior person, say, 
“Away with thee; you here, tell such an one:” so they who make use of the Syrians’ language say, “Raca,” 
putting that word instead of “thou.” But God, the lover of man, roots up even the least faults, commanding 
us to behave to one another in seemly manner, and with due respect; and this with a view of destroying 
hereby also the greater. 


“But whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire.” 


To many this commandment hath appeared grievous and galling, if for a mere word we are really to pay so 
great a penalty. And some even say that it was spoken rather hyperbolically. But I fear lest, when we have 
deceived ourselves with words here, we may in deeds there suffer that extreme punishment. 


For wherefore, tell me, doth the commandment seem overburdensome? Knowest thou not that most 
punishments and most sins have their beginning from words? Yea, for by words are blasphemies, and 
denials are by words, and revilings, and reproaches, and perjuries, and bearing false witness. Regard not 
then its being a mere word, but whether it have not much danger, this do thou inquire. Art thou ignorant 
that in the season of enmity, when wrath is inflamed, and the soul kindled, even the least thing appears 
great, and what is not very reproachful is counted intolerable? And often these little things have given 
birth even to murder, and overthrown whole cities. For just as where friendship is, even grievous things 
are light, so where enmity lies beneath, very trifles appear intolerable. And however simply a word be 
spoken, it is surmised to have been spoken with an evil meaning. And as in fire: if there be but a small 
spark, though thousands of planks lie by, it doth not easily lay hold of them; but if the flame have waxed 
strong and high, it readily seizes not planks only, but stones, and all materials that fall in its way; and by 
what things it is usually quenched, by the same it is kindled the more (for some say that at such a time not 
only wood and tow, and the other combustibles, but even water darted forth upon it doth but fan its power 
the more); so is it also with anger; whatever any one may say, becomes food in a moment for this evil 
conflagration. All which kind of evils Christ checking beforehand, had condemned first him that is angry 
without a cause to the judgment, (this being the very reason why He said, “He that is angry shall be in 
danger of the judgment”); then him that saith “Raca,” to the council. But as yet these are no great things; 
for the punishments are here. Therefore for him who calleth “fool” He hath added the fire of hell, now for 
the first time mentioning the name of hell. For having before discoursed much of the kingdom, not until 
then did He mention this; implying, that the former comes of His own love and indulgence towards man, 
this latter of our negligence. 


11. And see how He proceeds by little and little in His punishments, all but excusing Himself unto thee, 
and signifying that His desire indeed is to threaten nothing of the kind, but that we drag Him on to such 
denunciations. For observe: “I bade thee,” saith He, “not be angry for nought, because thou art in danger 
of the judgment. Thou hast despised the former commandment: see what anger hath produced; it hath led 
thee on straightway to insult, for thou hast called thy brother Raca.’ Again, I set another punishment, the 
council.’ If thou overlook even this, and proceed to that which is more grievous, I visit thee no longer with 
these finite punishments, but with the undying penalty of hell, lest after this thou shouldest break forth 
even to murder.” For there is nothing, nothing in the world more intolerable than insolence; it is what 


hath very great power to sting a man’s soul. But when the word too which is spoken is in itself more 
wounding than the insolence, the blaze becomes twice as great. Think it not then a light thing to call 
another “fool.” For when of that which separates us from the brutes, and by which especially we are 
human beings, namely, the mind and the understanding,—when of this thou hast robbed thy brother, thou 
hast deprived him of all his nobleness. 


Let us not then regard the words merely, but realizing the things themselves, and his feeling, let us 
consider how great a wound is made by this word, and unto how much evil it proceeds. For this cause Paul 
likewise cast out of the kingdom not only “the adulterous” and “the effeminate,” but “the revilers” also. 
And with great reason: for the insolent man mars all the beauty of charity, and casts upon his neighbor 
unnumbered ills, and works up lasting enmities, and tears asunder the members of Christ, and is daily 
driving away that peace which God so desires: giving much vantage ground unto the devil by his injurious 
ways, and making him the stronger. Therefore Christ Himself, cutting out the sinews of the devil’s power, 
brought in this law. 


For indeed He makes much account of love: this being above all things the mother of every good, and the 
badge of His disciples, and the bond which holds together our whole condition. With reason therefore 
doth He remove with great earnestness the roots and the sources of that hatred which utterly spoils it. 


Think not therefore that these sayings are in any wise hyperbolical, but consider the good done by them, 
and admire the mildness of these laws. For there is nothing for which God takes so much pains, as this; 
that we should be united and knit together one with another. Therefore both in His own person, and by 
His disciples, as well those in the Old, as in the New Testament, He makes so much account of this 
commandment; and is a severe avenger and punisher of those who despise the duty. For in truth nothing 
so effectually gives entrance and root to all wickedness, as the taking away of love. Wherefore He also 
said, “When iniquity abounds, the love of the many shall wax cold.” Thus Cain became his brother’s 
murderer; thus Esau; thus Joseph’s brethren; thus our unnumbered crimes have come revelling in, this 
bond being dissevered. You see why He Himself also roots out whatever things injure this, on every side, 
with great exactness. 


12. Neither doth He stop at those precepts only which have been mentioned, but adds also others more 
than those: whereby He signifies how much account He makes thereof. Namely, having threatened by “the 
council,” by “the judgment,” and by “hell,” He added other sayings again in harmony with the former, 
saying thus: 


“If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath ought against thee; leave 
there thy gift before the altar, and go away; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift.” 


O goodness! O exceeding love to man! He makes no account of the honor due unto Himself, for the sake of 
our love towards our neighbor; implying that not at all from any enmity, nor out of any desire to punish, 
had He uttered those former threatenings, but out of very tender affection. For what can be milder than 
these sayings? “Let my service,” saith he, “be interrupted, that thy love may continue; since this also is a 
sacrifice, thy being reconciled to thy brother.” Yea, for this cause He said not, “after the offering,” or 
“before the offering;” but, while the very gift lies there, and when the sacrifice is already beginning, He 
sends thee to be reconciled to thy brother; and neither after removing that which lies before us, nor 
before presenting the gift, but while it lies in the midst, He bids thee hasten thither. 


With what motive then doth He command so to do, and wherefore? These two ends, as it appears to me, 
He is hereby shadowing out and providing for. First, as I have said, His will is to point out that He highly 
values charity, and considers it to be the greatest sacrifice: and that without it He doth not receive even 
that other; next, He is imposing such a necessity of reconciliation, as admits of no excuse. For whoso hath 
been charged not to offer before he be reconciled, will hasten, if not for love of his neighbor, yet, that this 
may not lie unconsecrated, to run unto him who hath been grieved, and do away the enmity. For this cause 
He hath also expressed it all most significantly, to alarm and thoroughly to awaken him. Thus, when He 
had said, “Leave thy gift,” He stayed not at this, but added, “before the altar” (by the very place again 
causing him to shudder); “and go away.” And He said not merely, “Go away,” but He added, “first, and 
then come and offer thy gift.” By all these things making it manifest, that this table receives not them that 
are at enmity with each other. 


Let the initiated hear this, as many as draw nigh in enmity: and let the uninitiated hear too: yea, for the 
saying hath some relation to them also. For they too offer a gift and a sacrifice: prayer, I mean, and alms- 
giving. For as to this also being a sacrifice, hear what the prophet saith: “A sacrifice of praise will glorify 
me;” and again, “Sacrifice to God a sacrifice of praise;” and, “The lifting up of mine hands is an evening 
sacrifice.” So that if it be but a prayer, which thou art offering in such a frame of mind, it were better to 
leave thy prayer, and become reconciled to thy brother, and then to offer thy prayer. 


For to this end were all things done: to this end even God became man, and took order for all those works, 
that He might set us at one. 


And whereas in this place He is sending the wrong doer to the sufferer, in His prayer He leads the 
sufferer to the wrong doer, and reconciles them. For as there He saith, “Forgive men their debts;” so here, 
“Tf he hath ought against thee, go thy way unto him.” 


Or rather, even here too He seems to me to be sending the injured person: and for some such reason He 
said not, “Reconcile thyself to thy brother,” but, “Be thou rec onciled.” And while the saying seems to 
pertain to the aggressor, the whole of it really pertains to him that is aggrieved. Thus, “If thou art 
reconciled to him,” saith Christ, “through thy love to him thou wilt have me also propitious, and wilt be 
able to offer thy sacrifice with great confidence. But if thou art still irritated, consider that even I readily 
command that which is mine to be lightly esteemed, that ye may become friends; and let these thoughts 
be soothing to thine anger.” 


And He said not, “When thou hast suffered any of the greater wrongs, then be reconciled; but, “Though it 
be some trifle that he hath against thee.” And He added not, “Whether justly or unjustly;” but merely, “If 
he hath ought against thee.” For though it be justly, not even in that case oughtest thou to protract the 
enmity; since Christ also was justly angered with us, yet nevertheless He gave Himself for us to be slain, 
“not imputing those trespasses.” 


For this cause Paul also, when urging us in another way to reconciliation, said, “Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath.” For much as Christ by this argument of the sacrifice, so there Paul by that of the day, is 
urging us on to the self-same point. Because in truth he fears the night, lest it overtake him that is smitten 
alone, and make the wound greater. For whereas in the day there are many to distract, and draw him off; 
in the night, when he is alone, and is thinking it over by himself, the waves swell, and the storm becomes 
greater. Therefore Paul, you see, to prevent this, would fain commit him to the night already reconciled, 
that the devil may after that have no opportunity, from his solitude, to rekindle the furnace of his wrath, 
and make it fiercer. Thus also Christ permits not, though it be ever so little delay, lest, the sacrifice being 
accomplished, such an one become more remiss, procrastinating from day to day: for He knows that the 
case requires very speedy treatment. And as a skillful physician exhibits not only the preventives of our 
diseases, but their correctives also, even so doth He likewise. Thus, to forbid our calling “fool,” is a 
preventive of enmity; but to command reconciliation is a means of removing the diseases that ensue on 
the enmity. 


And mark how both commands are set forth with earnestness. For as in the former case He threatened 
hell, so here He receives not the gift before the reconciliation, indicating great displeasure, and by all 
these methods destroying both the root and the produce. 


And first of all He saith, “Be not angry;” and after that, “revile not.” For indeed both these are augmented, 
the one by the other: from enmity is reviling, from reviling enmity. On this account then He heals now the 
root, and now the fruit; hindering indeed the evil from ever springing up in the first instance: but if 
perchance it may have sprouted up and borne its most evil fruit, then by all means He burns it down the 
more. 


13. Therefore, you see, having mentioned, first the judgment, then the council, then hell, and having 
spoken of His own sacrifice, He adds other topics again, thus speaking: 


“Agree with thine adversary quickly, whilst thou art in the way with him.” 


ma 


That is, that thou mayest not say, “What then, if I am injured;” “what if I am plundered, and dragged too 
before the tribunal?” even this occasion and excuse He hath taken away: for He commands us not even so 
to be at enmity. Then, since this injunction was great, He draws His advice from the things present, which 
are wont to restrain the grosser sort more than the future. “Why, what sayest thou?” saith He. “That thine 
adversary is stronger, and doeth thee wrong? Of course then he will wrong thee more, if thou do not make 
it up, but art forced to go into court. For in the former case, by giving up some money, thou wilt keep thy 
person free; but when thou art come under the sentence of the judge, thou wilt both be bound, and pay 
the utmost penalty. But if thou avoid the contest there, thou wilt reap two good results: first, not having to 
suffer anything painful: and secondly, that the good done will be thereafter thine own doing, and no longer 
the effect of compulsion on his part. But if thou wilt not be ruled by these sayings, thou wrongest not him, 
so much as thyself.” 


And see here also how He hastens him; for having said, “Agree with thine adversary,” He added, “quickly;” 
and He was not satisfied with this, but even of this quickness He hath required a further increase, saying, 
“Whilst thou art in the way with him;” pressing and hastening him hereby with great earnestness. For 
nothing doth so much turn our life upside down, as delay and procrastination in the performance of our 
good works. Nay, this hath often caused us to lose all. Therefore, as Paul for his part saith, “Before the sun 
set, do away the enmity;” and as He Himself had said above, “Before the offering is completed, be 
reconciled;” so He saith in this place also, “Quickly, whilst thou art in the way with him,” before thou art 
come to the doors of the court; before thou standest at the bar and art come to be thenceforth under the 
sway of him that judgeth. Since, before entering in, thou hast all in thine own control; but if thou set thy 
foot on that threshold, thou wilt not by ever so earnest efforts be able to arrange thy matters at thy will, 
having come under the constraint of another. 


But what is it “to agree?” He means either, “consent rather to suffer wrong?” or, “so plead the cause, as if 
thou wert in the place of the other;” that thou mayest not corrupt justice by self-love, but rather, 
deliberating on another’s cause as thine own, mayest so proceed to deliver thy vote in this matter. And if 
this be a great thing, marvel not; since with this view did He set forth all those His blessings, that having 
beforehand smoothed and prepared the hearer’s soul, he might render it apter to receive all His 
enactments. 


Now some say that He obscurely signifies the devil himself, under the name of the adversary; and bids us 
have nothing of his, (for this, they say, is to “agree” with him): no compromise being possible after our 
departure hence, nor anything awaiting us, but that punishment, from which no prayers can deliver. But 
to me He seems to be speaking of the judges in this world, and of the way to the court of justice, and of 
this prison. 


For after he had abashed men by higher things, and things future, he alarms them also by such as are in 
this life. Which thing Paul also doth, using both the future and the present to sway his hearer: as when, 
deterring from wickedness, he points out to him that is inclined to evil, the ruler armed: thus saying, “But 
if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the sword in vain; for he is a minister of God.” 
And again, enjoining us to be subject unto him, he sets forth not the fear of God only, but the threatening 
also of the other party, and his watchful care. “For ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also 
for conscience sake.” Because the more irrational, as I have already said, are wont to be sooner corrected 
by these things, things which appear and are at hand. Wherefore Christ also made mention, not of hell 
only, but also of a court of justice, and of being dragged thither, and of the prison, and of all the suffering 
there; by all these means destroying the roots of murder. For he who neither reviles, nor goes to law, nor 
prolongs enmity, how will he ever commit murder? So that from hence also it is evident, that in the 
advantage of our neighbor stands our own advantage. For he that agrees with his adversary, will benefit 
himself much more; becoming free, by his own act, from courts of law, and prisons, and the wretchedness 
that is there. 


14. Let us then be obedient to His sayings; let us not oppose ourselves, nor be contentious; for first of all, 
even antecedently to their rewards, these injunctions have their pleasure and profit in themselves. And if 
to the more part they seem to be burdensome, and the trouble which they cause, great; have it in thy 
mind that thou art doing it for Christ’s sake, and the pain will be pleasant. For if we maintain this way of 
reckoning at all times, we shall experience nothing burdensome, but great will be the pleasure we reap 
from every quarter; for our toil will no longer seem toil, but by how much it is enhanced, so much the 
sweeter and pleasanter doth it grow. 


When therefore the custom of evil things, and the desire of wealth, keep on bewitching thee; do thou war 
against them with that mode of thinking which tells us, “Great is the reward we shall receive, for 
despising the pleasure which is but for a season;” and say to thy soul; “Art thou quite dejected because I 
defraud thee of pleasure? Nay, be of good cheer, for I am introducing thee into Heaven. Thou doest it not 
for man’s sake, but for God’s. Be patient therefore a little while, and thou shalt see how great is the gain. 
Endure for the present life, and thou shalt receive an unspeakable confidence.” For if we would thus 
discourse with our own soul, and not only consider that which is burdensome in virtue, but take account 
also of the crown that comes thereof, we shall quickly withdraw it from all wickedness. 


For if the devil, holding out pleasure for a season, but pain for ever, is yet strong, and prevails; seeing our 
case is just the reverse in these matters, the labor temporary, the pleasure and profit immortal, what plea 
shall we have, if we follow not virtue after so great encouragement? Why, the object of our labors is 
enough to set against all, and our clear persuasion that for God’s sake we are enduring all this. For if one 
having the king his debtor, thinks he hath sufficient security for all his life; consider how great will he be, 
who hath made the Gracious and Everlasting God a debtor to himself, for good deeds both small and 
great. Do not then allege to me labors and sweats; for not by the hope only of the things to come, but in 
another way also, God hath made virtue easy, assisting us everywhere, and putting His hand to our work. 
And if thou wilt only contribute a little zeal, everything else follows. For to this end He will have thee too 
to labor a little, even that the victory may be thine also. And just as a king would have his own son present 
indeed in the array; he would have him shoot with the bow, and show himself, that the trophy may be 
reckoned his, while he achieves it all Himself: even so doth God in our war against the devil: He requires 
of thee one thing alone, that thou show forth a sincere hatred against that foe. And if thou contribute this 
to Him, He by Himself brings all the war to an end. Though thou burn with anger, with desire of riches, 
with any tyrannical passion whatever; if He see thee only stripping thyself and prepared against it, He 
comes quickly to thee, and makes all things easy, and sets thee above the flame, as He did those children 
of old in the Babylonian furnace: for they too carried in with them nought but their good will. 


In order then that we also may extinguish all the furnace of disordered pleasure here, and so escape the 
hell that is there, let these each day be our counsels, our cares, and our practice, drawing towards us the 
favor of God, both by our full purpose concerning good works, and by our frequent prayers. For thus even 
those things which appear insupportable now, will be most easy, and light, and lovely. Because, so long as 
we are in our passions, we think virtue rugged and morose and arduous, vice desirable and most pleasing; 
but if we would stand off from these but a little, then both vice will appear abominable and unsightly, and 


virtue easy, mild, and much to be desired. And this you may learn plainly from those who have done well. 
Hear, for instance, how of those passions Paul is ashamed, even after his deliverance from them, saying, 
“For what fruit had ye then in those things, whereof ye are now ashamed?” But virtue, even after his 
labor, he affirms to be light, calling the laboriousness of our affliction momentary and “light,” and 
rejoicing in his sufferings, and glorying in his tribulations, and taking a pride in the marks wherewith he 
had been branded for Christ’s sake. 


In order then that we too may establish ourselves in this habit, let us order ourselves each day by what 
hath been said, and “forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, let us press on towards the prize of the high calling:” unto which God grant that we may all 
attain, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and power for ever 
and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XVII 


MATT. V. 27, 28 


“Ye have heard that it was said to them of old time, Thou shalt not commit adultery; but I say unto you, 
that every one who looketh upon a woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery with her already in 
his heart.” 


Having now finished the former commandment, and having extended it unto the height of self-denial, He, 
advancing in course and order, proceeds accordingly unto the second, herein too obeying the law. 


“And yet,” it may be said, “this is not the second, but the third; for neither is the first, “Thou shalt not 
kill,” but “The Lord thy God is one Lord.” 


Wherefore it is worth inquiring too, why He did not begin with that. Why was it then? Because, had He 
begun from thence, He must have enlarged it also, and have brought in Himself together with His Father. 
But it was not as yet time to teach any such thing about Himself. 


And besides, He was for a while practising His moral doctrine only, being minded from this first, and from 
His miracles, to convince the hearers that He was the Son of God. Now, if He had said at once, before He 
had spoken or done anything, “Ye have heard that it was said to them of old time, “I am the Lord thy God, 
and there is none other but me,” but I say unto you, Worship me even as Him; this would have made all 
regard Him as a madman. For if, even after His teaching, and His so great miracles, while not even yet 
was He saying this openly, they called Him possessed with a devil; had He before all these attempted to 
say any such thing, what would they not have said? what would they not have thought? 


But by keeping back at the proper season His teaching on these subjects, He was causing that the 
doctrine should be acceptable to the many. Wherefore now He passed it by quickly, but when He had 
everywhere established it by His miracles, and by His most excellent teaching, He afterwards unveiled it 
in words also. 


For the present, however, by the manifestation of His miracles, and by the very manner of His teaching, 
He unfolds it on occasion, gradually and quietly. For His enacting such laws, and such corrections of laws, 
with authority, would lead on the attentive and understanding hearer, by little and little, unto the word of 
His doctrine. For it is said, “they were astonished at Him, because He taught not as their Scribes.” 


2. For beginning from those passions, which most belong to our whole race, anger, I mean, and desire (for 
it is these chiefly that bear absolute sway within us, and are more natural than the rest); He with great 
authority, even such as became a legislator, both corrected them, and reduced them to order with all 
strictness. For He said not that the adulterer merely is punished; but what He had done with respect to 
the murderer, this He doth here also, punishing even the unchaste look: to teach thee wherein lies what 
He had more than the scribes. Accordingly, He saith, “He that looketh upon a woman to lust after her hath 
already committed adultery with her:” that is, he who makes it his business to be curious about bright 
forms, and to hunt for elegant features, and to feast his soul with the sight, and to fasten his eyes on fair 
countenances. For He came to set free from all evil deeds not the body only, but the soul too before the 
body. Thus, because in the heart we receive the grace of the Spirit, He cleanses it out first. 


“And how,” one may Say, “is it possible to be freed from desire?” I answer, first, if we were willing, even 
this might be deadened, and remain inactive. 


In the next place, He doth not here take away desire absolutely, but that desire which springs up in men 
from sight. For he that is curious to behold fair countenances, is himself chiefly the enkindler of the 
furnace of that passion, and makes his own soul a captive, and soon proceeds also to the act. 


Thus we see why He said not, “whosoever shall lust to commit adultery,” but, “whosoever shall look to 
lust.” And in the case of anger He laid down a certain distinction, saying, “without a cause,” and “for 
nought;” but here not so; rather once for all He took away the desire. Yet surely both are naturally 


implanted, and both are set in us for our profit; both anger, and desire: the one that we may chastise the 
evil, and correct those who walk disorderly; the other that we may have children, and that our race may 
be recruited by such successions. 


Why then did He not make a distinction here also? Nay, very great is the distinction which, if thou attend, 
thou wilt see here also included. For He said not simply, “whosoever shall desire,” since it is possible for 
one to desire even when sitting in the mountains; but, “Whosoever shall look to lust;” that is to say, he 
who gathers in lust unto himself; he who, when nothing compels him, brings in the wild beast upon his 
thoughts when they are calm. For this comes no longer of nature, but of self-indulgence. This even the 
ancient Scripture corrects from the first, saying, “Contemplate not beauty which is another’s.” And then, 
lest any one should say, “what then, if I contemplate, and be not taken captive,” He punishes the look, lest 
confiding in this security thou shouldest some time fall into sin. “What then,” one may say, “if I should 
look, and desire indeed, but do no evil?” Even so thou art set among the adulterers. For the Lawgiver hath 
pronounced it, and thou must not ask any more questions. For thus looking once, twice, or thrice, thou 
wilt perhaps have power to refrain; but if thou art continually doing this, and kindling the furnace, thou 
wilt assuredly be taken; for thy station is not beyond that nature which is common to men. As we then, if 
we see a child holding a knife, though we do not see him hurt, beat him, and forbid his ever holding it; so 
God likewise takes away the unchaste look even before the act, lest at any time thou shouldest fall in act 
also. For he who hath once kindled the flame, even when the woman whom he hath beheld is absent, is 
forming by himself continually images of shameful things, and from them often goes on even to the deed. 
For this cause Christ takes away even that embrace which is in the heart only. 


What now can they say, who have those virgin inmates? Why, by the tenor of this law they must be guilty 
of ten thousand adulteries, daily beholding them with desire. For this cause the blessed Job also laid down 
this law from the beginning, blocking out from himself on all sides this kind of gazing. 


For in truth greater is the struggle on beholding, and not possessing the object of fondness: nor is the 
pleasure so great which we reap from the sight, as the mischief we undergo from increasing this desire; 
thus making our opponent strong, and giving more scope to the devil, and no longer able to repulse him, 
now that we have brought him into our inmost parts, and have thrown our mind open unto him. Therefore 
He saith, “commit no adultery with thine eyes, and thou wilt commit none with thy mind.” 


For one may indeed behold in another way, such as are the looks of the chaste; wherefore he did not 
altogether prohibit our seeing, but that seeing which is accompanied with desire. And if He had not meant 
this, He would have said simply, “He who looketh on a woman.” But now He said not thus, but, “He who 
looketh to lust,” “he who looketh to please his sight.” 


For not at all to this end did God make thee eyes, that thou shouldest thereby introduce adultery, but that, 
beholding His creatures, thou shouldest admire the Artificer. 


Just then as one may feel wrath at random, so may one cast looks at random; that is, when thou doest it 
for lust. Rather, if thou desirest to look and find pleasure, look at thine own wife, and love her continually; 
no law forbids that. But if thou art to be curious about the beauties that belong to another, thou art 
injuring both thy wife by letting thine eyes wander elsewhere, and her on whom thou hast looked, by 
touching her unlawfully. Since, although thou hast not touched her with the hand, yet hast thou caressed 
her with thine eyes; for which cause this also is accounted adultery, and before that great penalty draws 
after it no slight one of its own. For then all within him is filled with disquiet and turmoil, and great is the 
tempest, and most grievous the pain, and no captive nor person in chains can be worse off than a man in 
this state of mind. And oftentimes she who hath shot the dart is flown away, while the wound even so 
remains. Or rather, it is not she who hath shot the dart, but thou gavest thyself the fatal wound, by thine 
unchaste look. And this I say to free modest women from the charge: since assuredly, should one deck 
herself out, and invite towards herself the eyes of such as fall in her way; even though she smite not him 
that meets with her, she incurs the utmost penalty: for she mixed the poison, she prepared the hemlock, 
even though she did not offer the cup. Or rather, she did also offer the cup, though no one were found to 
drink it. 


3. “Why then doth He not discourse with them also?” it may be said. Because the laws which He appoints 
are in every case common, although He seem to address Himself unto men only. For in discoursing with 
the head, He makes His admonition common to the whole body also. For woman and man He knows as 
one living creature, and nowhere distinguishes their kind. 


But if thou desirest to hear also His rebuke for them in particular, listen to Isaiah, in many words 
inveighing against them, and deriding their habit, their aspect, their gait, their trailing garments, their 
tripping feet, their drooping necks. Hear with him the blessed Paul also, setting many laws for them; and 
both about garments, and ornaments of gold, and plaiting of hair, and luxurious living, and all other such 
things, vehemently rebuking this sex. And Christ too, by what follows next, obscurely intimated this very 
same; for when He saith, “pluck out and cut off the eye that offendeth thee,” He speaks as indicating His 
anger against them. 


3. Wherefore also He subjoins, 


“Tf thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee.” 


Thus, lest thou shouldest say, “But what if she be akin to me? what if in any other way she belong to me?” 
therefore He hath given these injunctions; not discoursing about our limbs;—far from it,—for nowhere 
doth He say that our flesh is to be blamed for things, but everywhere it is the evil mind that is accused. 
For it is not the eye that sees, but the mind and the thought. Often, for instance, we being wholly turned 
elsewhere, our eye sees not those who are present. So that the matter does not entirely depend upon its 
working. Again, had He been speaking of members of the body, He would not have said it of one eye, nor 
of the right eye only, but of both. For he who is offended by his right eye, most evidently will incur the 
same evil by his left also. Why then did He mention the right eye, and add the hand? To show thee that not 
of limbs is He speaking, but of them who are near unto us. Thus, “If,” saith He, “thou so lovest any one, as 
though he were in stead of a right eye; if thou thinkest him so profitable to thee as to esteem him in the 
place of a hand, and he hurts thy soul; even these do thou cut off.” And see the emphasis; for He saith not, 
“Withdraw from him,” but to show the fullness of the separation, “pluck it out,” saith He, “and cast it from 
thee.” 


Then, forasmuch as His injunction was sharp, He shows also the gain on either hand, both from the 
benefits and from the evils, continuing in the metaphor. 


“For it is profitable for thee,” saith He, “that one of thy members should perish, and not that thy whole 
body should be cast into hell.” 


For while he neither saves himself, nor fails to destroy thee too, what kindness is it for both to sink, 
whereas if they were separated, one at least might have been preserved? 


But why did Paul then, it may be said, choose to become accursed? Not on condition of gaining nothing, 
but with a view to the salvation of others. But in this case the mischief pertains to both. And therefore He 
said not, “pluck out” only, but also “cast from thee:” to receive him again no more, if he continue as he is. 
For so shalt thou both deliver him from a heavier charge, and free thyself from ruin. 


But that thou mayest see yet more clearly the profit of this law; let us, if you please, try what hath been 
said, in the case of the body itself, by way of supposition. I mean, if choice were given, and thou must 
either, keeping thine eye, be cast into a pit and perish, or plucking it out, preserve the rest of thy body; 
wouldest thou not of course accept the latter? It is plain to everyone. For this were not to act as one 
hating the eye, but as one loving the rest of the body. This same reckoning do thou make with regard to 
men also and women: that if he who harms thee by his friendship should continue incurable, his being 
thus cut off will both free thee from all mischief, and he also will himself be delivered from the heavier 
charges, not having to answer for thy destruction along with his own evil deeds. 


Seest thou how full the law is of gentleness and tender care, and that which seems to men in general to be 
severity, how much love towards man it discloses? 


Let them hearken to these things, who hasten to the theatres, and make themselves adulterers every day. 
For if the law commands to cut off him, whose connexion with us tends to our hurt; what plea can they 
have, who, by their haunting those places, attract towards them daily those even that have not yet become 
known to them, and procure to themselves occasions of ruin without number? 


For henceforth, He not only forbids us to look unchastely, but having signified the mischief thence 
ensuing, He even straitens the law as He goes on, commanding to cut off, and dissever, and cast 
somewhere far away. And all this He ordains, who hath uttered words beyond number about love, that in 
either way thou mightest learn His providence, and how from every source He seeks thy profit. 


4. “Now it hath been said, Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement. 
But I say unto you, Whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to 
commit adultery; and whosoever marrieth her that is put away, committeth adultery.” 


He goes not on to what lies before Him, until He have well cleared out the former topics. For, lo, He shows 
us yet another kind of adultery. And what is this? There was an ancient law made, that he who hated his 
wife, for whatever kind of cause, should not be forbidden to cast her out, and to bring home another 
instead of her. The law however did not command him simply to do this, but after giving the woman a 
writing of divorcement, that it might not be in her power to return to him again; that so at least the figure 
of the marriage might remain. 


For if He had not enjoined this, but it were lawful first to cast her out, and take another, then afterwards 
to take back the former, the confusion was sure to be great, all men continually taking each others’ wives; 
and the matter thenceforth would have been direct adultery. With a view to this, He devised, as no small 
mitigation, the writing of divorcement. 


But these things were done by reason of another, a far greater wickedness; I mean, had He made it 
necessary to keep in the house her even that was hated, the husband, hating, would have killed her. For 
such was the race of the Jews. For they who did not spare children, who slew prophets, and “shed blood 


as water,” much more would they have showed no mercy to women. For this cause He allowed the less, to 
remove the greater evil. For that this was not a primary law, hear Him saying, “Moses wrote these things 
according to the hardness of your hearts,” that ye might not slay them in the house, but rather put them 
out. But forasmuch as He had taken away all wrath, having forbidden not murder only, but even the mere 
feeling of anger, He with ease introduces this law likewise. With this view also He is ever bringing to mind 
the former words, to signify that His sayings are not contrary to them, but in agreement: that He is 
enforcing, not overthrowing them; perfecting, not doing them away. 


And observe Him everywhere addressing His discourse to the man. Thus, “He that putteth away his wife,” 
saith He, “causeth her to commit adultery, and he that marrieth a woman put away, committeth adultery.” 
That is, the former, though he take not another wife, by that act alone hath made himself liable to blame, 
having made the first an adulteress; the latter again is become an adulterer by taking her who is 
another’s. For tell me not this, “the other hath cast her out;” nay, for when cast out she continues to be 
the wife of him that expelled her. Then lest He should render the wife more self-willed, by throwing it all 
upon him who cast her out, He hath shut against her also the doors of him who was afterwards receiving 
her; in that He saith, “He who marrieth her that is put away committeth adultery;” and so makes the 
woman chaste even though unwilling, and blocks up altogether her access to all, and suffers her not to 
give an occasion for jealousy. For she who hath been made aware that she positively must either keep the 
husband, who was originally allotted to her, or being cast out of that house, not have any other refuge;— 
she even against her will was compelled to make the best of her consort. 


And if He discourse not at all unto her concerning these things, marvel not; for the woman is rather a 
weak creature. For this cause letting her go, in his threatening against the men He fully corrects her 
remissness. Just as if any one who had a prodigal child, leaving him, should rebuke those who make him 
such, and forbid them to have intercourse, or to approach him. And if that be galling, call to mind, I pray 
thee, His former sayings, on what terms He had blessed His hearers; and thou wilt see that it is very 
possible and easy. For he that is meek, and a peacemaker, and poor in spirit, and merciful, how shall he 
cast out his wife? He that is used to reconcile others, how shall he be at variance with her that is his own? 


And not thus only, but in another way also He hath lightened the enactment: forasmuch as even for him 
He leaves one manner of dismissal, when He saith, “Except for the cause of fornication;” since the matter 
had else come round again to the same issue. For if He had commanded to keep her in the house, though 
defiling herself with many, He would have made the matter end again in adultery. 


Seest thou how these sayings agree with what had gone before? For he who looks not with unchaste eyes 
upon another woman, will not commit whoredom; and not committing whoredom, he will give no occasion 
to the husband to cast out his wife. 


Therefore, you see, after this He presses the point without reserve, and builds up this fear as a bulwark, 
urging on the husband the great danger, if he do cast her out, in that he makes himself accountable for 
her adultery. Thus, lest thou being told, “pluck out the eye,” shouldest suppose this to be said even of a 
wife: He added in good time this corrective, in one way only giving leave to cast her out, but no otherwise. 


5. “Again, ye have heard that it was said to them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt 
perform unto the Lord thine oaths. But I say unto you, swear not at all.” 


Why did He go straightway not to theft, but to false witness, passing over that commandment? Because he 
that steals, doth upon occasion swear also; but he that knows not either swearing or speaking falsehood, 
much less will he choose to steal. So that by this He hath overthrown the other sin likewise: since 
falsehood comes of stealing. 


But what means, “Thou shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths?” It is this, “thou shalt be true in 
swearing.” “But I say unto you, swear not at all.” 


Next, to lead them farther away from swearing by God, He saith, “Neither by Heaven, for it is God’s 
throne, nor by the earth, for it is the footstool of His feet; nor by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great 
King:” still speaking out of the prophetical writings, and signifying Himself not to be opposed to the 
ancients. This was because they had a custom of swearing by these objects, and he intimates this custom 
near the end of his Gospel. 


But mark, I pray thee, on what ground He magnifies the elements; not from their own nature, but from 
God’s relation to them, such as it had been in condescension declared. For because the tyranny of idolatry 
was great, that the elements might not be thought worthy of honor for their own sake, He hath assigned 
this cause, which we have mentioned, which again would pass on to the glory of God. For He neither said, 
“because Heaven is beautiful and great,” nor, “because earth is profitable;” but “because the one is God’s 
throne, the other His footstool;” on every side urging them on towards their Lord. 


“Neither by thy head,” saith He, “because thou canst not make one hair white or black.” 


Here again, not as wondering at man, hath He withdrawn him from swearing by his head (for so man 


himself would be worshipped), but as referring the glory to God, and signifying that thou art not master 
even of thyself, and of course therefore not of the oaths made by thy head. For if no one would give up his 
own child to another, much more will not God give up His own work to thee. For though it be thy head, yet 
is it the property of another; and so far from being master thereof, thou shalt not be able to do with it, no 
not the least thing of all. For He said not, “Thou canst not make one hair grow;” but, “Not so much as 
change its quality.” 


“But what,” it may be said, “if any one should require an oath, and apply constraint?” Let the fear of God 
be more powerful than the constraint: since, if thou art to bring forward such excuses, thou wilt keep 
none of the things which are enjoined. 


Yea, for first with respect to thy wife thou wilt say, “what if she be contentious and extravagant;” and then 
as to the right eye, “what if I love it, and am quite on fire?” and of the unchaste look, “what then, if I 
cannot help seeing?” and of our anger against a brother, “what if I be hasty, and not able to govern my 
tongue?” and in general, all His sayings thou mayest on this wise trample under foot. Yet surely with 
regard to human laws thou darest not in any case use this allegation, nor say, “what then if this or that be 
the case,” but, willing or unwilling, thou receivest what is written. 


And besides, thou wilt never have compulsion to undergo at all. For he that hath hearkened unto those 
former blessings, and hath framed himself to be such as Christ enjoined, will have no such constraint to 
endure from any, being held in reverence and veneration by all. 


“But let your yea, be yea; and your nay, nay: for that which exceedeth these cometh of the evil one.” 


What is it then that “exceeds yea” and “nay”? it is the oath, not the perjury. For this latter is quite 
acknowledged, and no man needs to learn that it is of the evil one; and it is not an excess, but an opposite: 
whereas an excess means something more, and added over and above: which kind of thing swearing is. 


“What then,” saith one, “was it of the evil one? and if it was of the evil one, how was it a law?” Well, this 
same thing thou wilt say concerning the wife also; how is that now accounted adultery, which was before 
permitted? 


What now may one reply to this? That the precepts then uttered had reference to the weakness of them 
who were receiving the laws; since also to be worshipped with the vapor of sacrifice is very unworthy of 
God, just as to lisp is unworthy of a philosopher. That kind of thing accordingly was now laid down to be 
adultery, and swearing to be of the evil one, now that the principles of virtue have advanced. But if these 
things had been, from the first, laws of the devil, they would not have attained to so great goodness. Yea, 
for had those not been forerunners in the first place, these which we now have would not have been so 
easily received. Do not thou then require their excellency now, when their use is past: but then, when the 
time was calling for them. Or rather, if thou wilt, even now: yea, for now also is their virtue shown: and 
most of all for the very cause, by reason of which we find fault with them. For their appearing such now, is 
the greatest commendation of them. For had they not brought us up well, and made us meet for the 
reception of the greater precepts, they would not have appeared such. 


Therefore as the breast, when it hath fulfilled all its part, and is dismissing the child to the more manly 
diet, after that appears useless; and the parents who before thought it necessary for the babe, now abuse 
it with ten thousand mockeries (and many even not content with words of abuse, anoint it also with bitter 
drugs; that when their words have not power to remove the child’s unseasonable propensity towards it, 
the real things may quench their longing): so also Christ saith, that they are of the evil one, not to indicate 
that the old law is of the devil, but in order that with most exceeding earnestness He might lead them 
away from their ancient poverty. And to them He saith these things; but with regard to the Jews, who were 
insensible and persevered in the same ways, He hath anointed their city all round with the terror of 
captivity, as with some bitter drug, and made it inaccessible. But since not even this had power to restrain 
them, but they desired to see it again, running to it, just as a child to the breast, He hid it from them 
altogether; both pulling it down, and leading away the more part of them far from it: as it is with our 
cattle; many, by shutting out the calves, in time induce them to forego their old familiar use of the milk. 


But if the old law had belonged to the devil, it would not have led people away from idolatry, but rather 
would have drawn them on and cast them into it; for this did the devil desire. But now we see the opposite 
effect produced by the old law. And indeed this very thing, the oath, was ordained of old for this cause, 
that they might not swear by the idols. For “ye shall swear,” saith He, “by the true God.” They were then 
no small advantages which the law effected, but rather very great. For that they came unto the “strong 
meat,” was the work of its care. 


“What then,” it may be said, “is not swearing of the evil one?” Yes, indeed it is altogether of the evil one; 
that is, now, after so high a rule of self-restraint; but then not so. 


“But how,” one may say, “should the same thing become at one time good, at another time not good?” Nay, 
I say the very contrary: how could it help becoming good and not good, while all things are crying aloud, 
that they are so: the arts, the fruits of the earth, and all things else? 


See it, for example, taking place first in our own kind. Thus, to be carried, in the earliest age of life, is 
good, but afterwards pernicious; to eat food that hath been softened in the mouth, in the first scene of our 
life, is good, but afterwards it is full of disgust; to be fed upon milk and to fly to the breast, is at first 
profitable and healthful, but tends afterwards to decay and harm. Seest thou how the same actions, by 
reason of the times, appear good, and again not so? Yea, and to wear the robe of a child is well as long as 
you are a boy, but contrariwise, when you are become a man, it is disgraceful. Wouldest thou learn of the 
contrary case too, how to the child again the things of the man are unsuited? Give the boy a man’s robe, 
and great will be the laughter; and greater the danger, he being often upset in walking after that fashion. 
Allow him to handle public affairs, and to traffic, and sow, and reap, and great again will be the laughter. 


And why do I mention these things? when killing, which among all is acknowledged to be an invention of 
the evil one, killing, I say, having found its proper occasion, caused Phinehas, who committed it, to be 
honored with the priesthood. For that killing is a work of him whom I just now mentioned, hear what 
Christ saith; “Ye will do the works of your Father; he was a manslayer from the beginning.” But Phinehas 
became a manslayer, and “it was counted unto him” (so He speaks) “for righteousness:” and Abraham 
again on becoming not a man-slayer only, but (which was far worse) the slayer of his child, won more and 
more approbation. And Peter too wrought a twofold slaughter, nevertheless what he did was of the Spirit. 


Let us not then examine simply the acts, but the season too, and the causes, and the mind, and the 
difference of persons, and whatsoever else may accompany them, these let us search out with all 
exactness: for there is no arriving at the truth otherwise. 


And let us be diligent, if we would attain unto the kingdom, to show forth something more than the old 
commandments; since we cannot otherwise lay hold of the things of Heaven. For if we arrive but at the 
same measure, that of the ancients, we shall stand without that threshold; for “except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 


6. Yet, although so heavy a threat is set down, there are some who so far from over-passing this 
righteousness, even come short of it; so far from shunning oaths, they even swear falsely; so far from 
avoiding an unchaste gaze, they even fall into the very act of wickedness. And all the rest of the things 
which are forbidden, they dare to do, as though past feeling: waiting for one thing only, the day of 
punishment, and the time when they are to pay the most extreme penalty for their misdoings. And this is 
the portion of those only who have ended their lives in wickedness. For these have reason to despair, and 
thenceforth to expect nothing else but punishment; whereas they who are yet here, may have power both 
to renew the fight and to conquer and be crowned with ease. 


Despond not therefore, O man, neither put away thy noble earnestness; for in truth the things are not 
grievous, which are enjoined. What trouble is it, I pray thee, to shun an oath? What, does it cost any 
money? Is it sweat and hardship? It is enough to have willed only, and the whole is done. 


But if you allege to me thine habit; for this very reason most of all do I say, that thy doing right is easy. For 
if thou bring thyself to another habit, thou hadst effected all. 


Consider, for example, how among the Greeks, in many instances, persons lisping have entirely cured by 
much practice their halting tongue; while others, who were used to shrug up their shoulders in an 
unseemly way, and to be continually moving them, by putting a sword over them, have broken themselves 
of it. 


For since you are not persuaded out of the Scriptures, I am compelled to shame you by them that are 
without. This God also did unto the Jews, when He said, “Go ye forth unto the Isles of Chittim, and send 
unto Kedar, and know if nations will change their gods; which yet are no gods.” And to the brutes likewise 
He sends us oftentimes, saying on this wise, “Go to the ant, thou sluggard, and emulate her ways:” and 
“go forth to the bee.” 


This therefore I also now say unto you; consider the philosophers of the Greeks; and then ye will know of 
how great punishment we are worthy, who disobey the laws of God: in that they for seemliness before men 
have taken exceeding pains, and you bestow not the same diligence, no, not for the things of Heaven. 


But if thou shouldest reply, “Habit has a wonderful power to beguile even those who are very much in 
earnest:” this I likewise acknowledge; however, there is another thing which I say with it; that as it is 
powerful to beguile, so also is it easy to be corrected. For if thou wilt set over thyself at home many to 
watch thee, such as thy servant, thy wife, thy friend, thou wilt easily break off from the bad habits, being 
hard pressed and closely restrained by all. If thou succeed in doing this for ten days only, thou wilt after 
that no longer need any further time, but all will be secured to thee, rooted anew in the firmness of the 
most excellent habit. 


When therefore thou art beginning to correct this, though thou shouldest transgress thy law a first, a 
second, a third, a twentieth time, do not despair, but rise up again, and resume the same diligence, and 
thou wilt surely prevail. 


For perjury surely is no trifling mischief. If to swear is of the evil one, how great the penalty which false 
swearing will bring! Did ye give praise to what hath been said? Nay, I want not applause, nor tumults, nor 
noise. One thing only do I wish, that quietly and intelligently listening, you should do what is said. This is 
the applause, this the panegyric for me. But if thou praisest what I say, but doest not what thou 
applaudest, greater is the punishment, more aggravated the accusation: and to us it is shame and ridicule. 
For the things here present are no dramatic spectacle; neither do ye now sit gazing on actors, that ye may 
merely applaud. This place is a spiritual school. Wherefore also there is but one thing aimed at, duly to 
perform the things that have been spoken, and to show forth our obedience by our works. For then only 
shall we have obtained all. Since as things are, to say the truth, we have fairly given up in despair. For I 
have not ceased giving these admonitions either to those whom I meet in private, or in discourse with you 
all in common. Yet I see no advantage at all gained, but you are still clinging to the former rude 
beginnings, which thing is enough to fill the teacher with weariness. 


See, for example, Paul himself, hardly bearing it, because his scholars were delaying a long time in their 
earlier lessons: “For when for the time,” saith he, “ye ought to be teachers, ye have need to be taught 
again which be the first principles of the oracles of God. “ 


Wherefore we too mourn and lament. And if I see you persisting, I will forbid you for the future to set foot 
on this sacred threshold, and partake of the immortal mysteries; as we do fornicators and adulterers, and 
persons charged with murder. Yea, for it is better to offer our accustomed prayers, with two or three, who 
keep the laws of God, than to sweep together a multitude of trangressors and corrupters of others. 


Let me have no rich man, no potentate, puffing at me here, and drawing up his eyebrows; all these things 
are to me a fable, a shade, a dream. For no one of those who are now rich, will stand up for me there, 
when I am called to account and accused, as not having thoroughly vindicated the laws of God, with all 
due earnestness. For this, this ruined even that admirable old man, though in his own life giving no handle 
for blame; yet for all that, because he overlooked the treading under foot of God’s laws, he was chastised 
with his children, and paid that grievous penalty. And if, where the absolute authority of nature was so 
great, he who failed to treat his own children with due firmness endured so grievous a punishment; what 
indulgence shall we have, freed as we are from that dominion, and yet ruining all by flattery? 


In order therefore that ye may not destroy both us and your own selves with us, be persuaded, I entreat 
you; set very many to watch over you, and call you to account, and so free yourselves from the habit of 
oaths; that going on orderly from thence, ye may both with all facility succeed in attaining unto all other 
virtue, and may enjoy the good things to come; which God grant that we may all win, by the grace and 
love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might now and always, even for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XVII 


MATT. V. 38, 39, 40 


“Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. But I say unto you, that 
ye resist not the evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if 
any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also.” 


Seest thou that it was not of an eye that He was speaking before, when He made the law to pluck out the 
offending eye, but of him who by his friendship is harming us, and casting us into the gulf of destruction? 
For He who in this place uses so great strength of expression, and who, not even when another is plucking 
out your eye, permits you to strike out his; how should He have made it a law to strike out one’s own? 


But if any one accuses the ancient law, because it commands such retaliation, he seems to me very 
unskillful in the wisdom that becomes a legislator, and ignorant of the virtue of opportunities, and the gain 
of condescension. For if he considered who were the hearers of these sayings, and how they were 
disposed, and when they received this code of laws, he will thoroughly admit the wisdom of the Lawgiver, 
and will see that it is one and the same, who made both those laws and these, and who wrote each of them 
exceeding profitably, and in its due season. Yes, for if at the beginning He had introduced these high and 
most weighty commandments, men would not have received either these, or the others; but now ordaining 
them severally in their due time, He hath by the two corrected the whole world. 


And besides, He commanded this, not that we might strike out one another’s eyes, but that we might keep 
our hands to ourselves. For the threat of suffering hath effectually restrained our inclination to be doing. 


And thus in fact He is silently dropping seed of much self-restraint, at least in that He commands to 
retaliate with just the same acts. Yet surely he that began such transgression were worthy of a greater 
punishment, and this the abstract nature of justice demands. But forasmuch as He was minded to mingle 
mercy also with justice, He condemns him whose offenses were very great to a punishment less than his 
desert: teaching us even while we suffer to show forth great consideration. 


Having therefore mentioned the ancient law, and recognized it all, He signifies again, that it is not our 


brother who hath done these deeds, but the evil one. For this cause he hath also subjoined, “But I say unto 
you, that ye resist not the evil one.” He did not say, “resist not your brother,” but “the evil one,” signifying 
that on his motion men dare so to act; and in this way relaxing and secretly removing most of our anger 
against the aggressor, by transferring the blame to another. 


“What then?” it is said, “ought we not to resist the evil one?” Indeed we ought, but not in this way, but as 
He hath commanded, by giving one’s self up to suffer wrongfully; for thus shalt thou prevail over him. For 
one fire is not quenched by another, but fire by water. And to show thee that even under the old law he 
that suffered rather prevails, that he it is who wins the crown; examine just what is done, and thou wilt 
see that his advantage is great. For as he that hath begun with unjust acts, will have himself destroyed the 
eyes of both, his neighbor’s and his own (wherefore also he is justly hated of all, and ten thousand 
accusations are aimed at him): so he that hath been injured, even after his equal retaliation, will have 
done nothing horrible. Wherefore also he hath many to sympathize with him, as being clear from that 
offense even after he hath retaliated. And though the calamity be equal to both parties, yet the sentence 
passed on it is not equal, either with God, or with men. It should seem then, that neither is the calamity 
equal in the end. 


Now whereas at the beginning He said, “he that is angry with his brother without a cause,” and “he that 
calleth him fool shall be in danger of hell fire,” here He requires yet more entire self-restraint, 
commanding him that suffers ill not merely to be quiet, but even to be more exceedingly earnest in his 
turn, by offering the other cheek. 


And this He saith, not as legislating about such a blow as this only, but as teaching also what forbearance 
we should practise in all our other trials. For just as when He saith, “whoso calleth his brother fool, is in 
danger of hell,” He speaks not of this word only, but also of all reviling; even so here also He is making a 
law, not so much for our bearing it manfully, when smitten, as that we should be undisturbed, whatever 
we suffer. Because of this He both there singled out the extremest insult, and here hath set down that 
which seems to be of all blows most opprobrious, the blow on the cheek, so full of all insolence. And He 
commands this as having regard both of him that strikes and of him that is stricken. Since both he that is 
insulted will not think that he suffers any harm, being thus framed to self-restraint (nay, he will not even 
have any sense of the insult, as striving rather for a prize than as receiving a blow); and he that is offering 
the affront will be made ashamed, and not add a second blow, though he be fiercer than any wild beast, 
yea, rather will condemn himself heartily for the former. For nothing so restrains the wrong doers, as 
when the injured bear what is done with gentleness. And it not only restrains them from rushing onward, 
but works upon them also to repent for what has gone before, and in wonder at such forbearance to draw 
back. And it makes them more our own, and causes them to be slaves, not merely friends, instead of 
haters and enemies; even as avenging one’s self does just the contrary: for it both disgraces each of the 
two, and makes them worse, and their anger it heightens into a greater flame; yea, often no less than 
death itself is the end of it, going on from bad to worse. Wherefore He not only forbade thee to be angry 
when smitten, but even enjoined thee to satiate the other’s desire, that so neither may the former blow 
appear to have befallen thee against thy will. For thus, lost as he may be to shame, thou wilt be able to 
smite him with a mortal blow, rather than if thou hadst smitten him with thine hand; or if his 
shamelessness be still greater, thou wilt make him gentle in proportion. 


2. “And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also.” 


For not in the matter of blows only, but of our goods also, He would have such forbearance exhibited. 
Wherefore He again employs the same strong figure. That is, as in the other case He commands to 
overcome in suffering, so here again, by allowing ourselves to be deprived of more than the wrong doer 
expected. However, He did not put it so merely, but with something to enhance it: not saying, “give thy 
cloak to him that asketh,” but “to him that would sue thee at the law,” that is, “if he drag thee into court, 
and give thee trouble.” 


And just as, after He had bidden not to call another fool, nor to be angry without cause, He went on and 
required more, in that He commanded to offer the right cheek also; even so here, having said, “Agree with 
thine adversary,” He again amplifies the precept. For now He orders us not only to give what the other 
would have, but even to show forth a greater liberality. 


“What then!” one may say, “am I to go about naked?” We should not be naked, if we obeyed these sayings 
with exactness; rather more abundantly than any should we be clothed. For first, no one would attack men 
of this disposition; and next, if there chanced to be any one so savage and ungentle, as to proceed even so 
far, yet many more would be found to clothe him, who acted with such self-denial, not with garments only, 
but even with their own flesh, if it were possible. 


Further: even though one were of necessity to go about naked on account of this sort of self-denial, 
neither so were it any disgrace. Since Adam too was “naked” in paradise, “and was not ashamed;” and 
Isaiah was “naked, and barefoot,” and more glorious than all the Jews; and Joseph also, when he stripped 
himself, did then more than ever shine forth. For to be thus naked is no evil, but to be so clad, as we now 
are, with costly garments, this is both disgraceful and ridiculous. For this cause, you see, those had praise 
of God, but these He blames, both by prophets and by apostles. 


Let us not therefore suppose His injunctions impossible. Nay, for besides their expediency, they are very 
easy, if we are sober-minded; and the profit of them is so great as to be an exceeding help, not to 
ourselves only, but to those also who are using us despitefully. And in this chiefly stands their excellence, 
that while they induce us to suffer wrong, they by the same means teach them also that do the wrong to 
control themselves. For while he on his part thinks it a great thing to take what belongs to others, but 
thou signifiest to him, that to thee it is easy to give even what he doth not ask: while thou bringest in 
liberality for a counterpoise to his meanness, and a wise moderation to his covetousness: consider what a 
lesson he will get, being taught not by sayings, but by actual deeds, to scorn vice and to seek after virtue. 


For God will have us profitable not to ourselves alone, but to all our neighbors as well. Now if thou givest, 
and abstainest from suing, thou hast sought thine own advantage only; but if thou give him some other 
thing, thou hast made him too better, and so sent him away. Of this nature is salt, which is what He would 
have them to be; seeing it both recruits itself, and keeps all other bodies with which it may associate: of 
this nature is light; for it shows objects both to a man’s self and to all others. Forasmuch then as He hath 
set thee in the rank of these things, help thou likewise him who is sitting in darkness, and teach him that 
neither before did he take any thing by force: persuade him that he hath done no despite. Yea, for thus 
thou thyself also wilt be had in more respect and reverence, if thou signify that thou gavest freely and 
wert not robbed. Make therefore his sin, through thy moderation, an instance of thine own bounty. 


3. And if thou think this a great thing, wait, and thou wilt see clearly, that neither yet hast thou attained to 
perfection. For not even here doth He stop with thee, who is laying down the laws of patient endurance, 
but He proceeds even further, thus saying, 


“Tf any one shall compel thee to go one mile, go with him twain.” 


Seest thou the height of self-denial? in this at least, that after giving thy coat, and thy cloak, not even if 
thine enemy should wish to use thy naked body for hardships and labors, not even so (saith He), must 
thou forbid him. For He would have us possess all things in common, both our bodies and our goods, as 
with them that are in need, so with them that insult us: for the latter comes of manliness, the former of 
mercifulness. 


Because of this, He said, “If any one shall compel thee to go one mile, go with him twain:” again leading 
thee higher up, and commanding thee to show forth the same kind of ambition. 


For if the things of which He spake at the beginning, being far less than these, have so great blessings 
pronounced on them; consider what sort of portion awaits them, who duly perform these, and what they 
become even before their rewards, in a human and passible body winning entire freedom from passion. 
Since when neither insult, nor blows, nor the spoiling of their property, galls them; while they give way to 
no such thing, but rather add in large measure to their endurance; reflect what kind of training their soul 
is undergoing. 


On this account then, as in regard of blows, as in regard of our goods, so in this case also, He hath bidden 
us act. “For why,” saith He, “do I mention insult, and property? Though he should want to make use of thy 
very own limbs for toil and weary work, and this unjustly, do thou again conquer and overpass His unjust 
desire.” 


For “to compel” is this, to drag unjustly and without any reason, and by way of despite. Nevertheless, for 
this also be thou ready in thy station, so as to suffer more than the other would fain do to thee. 


“Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee, turn not thou away.” 


These last are less than what went before; but marvel not, for this He is ever wont to do, mingling the 
small with the great. And if these be little in comparison with those, let them hearken, who take the goods 
of others, who distribute their own among harlots, and kindle to themselves a double fire, both by the 
unrighteous income, and by the pernicious outlay. 


But by “borrowing,” here, He means not the compact with usury, but the use merely. And elsewhere He 
even amplifies it, saying that we should give to them, from whom we do not expect to receive. 


4. “Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy. But I say 
unto you, love your enemies, and pray for them which despitefully use you: bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you. That ye may become like your Father which is in Heaven; for He maketh His 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 


See how He hath set the highest pinnacle on our good deeds. For this is why He teaches not only to 
endure a blow, but to offer the right cheek also; not only to add the cloak to the coat, but to travel also two 
miles with him who compels thee to go one; in order that thou mightest receive with all facility that which 
is much more than these. “But what,” one may say, “is more than these?” Not even to count as an enemy 
him who is doing these things: or rather even somewhat else more than this. For He said not, “do not 
hate,” but “love;” He said not, “do not injure,” but “do good.” 


And if any one should examine accurately, he will see that even to these things somewhat is added, much 
greater than they are. For neither did He simply command to love, but to pray. 


Seest thou how many steps He hath ascended, and how He hath set us on the very summit of virtue? Nay, 
mark it, numbering from the beginning. A first step is, not to begin with injustice: a second, after he hath 
begun, to vindicate one’s self by equal retaliation; a third, not to do unto him that is vexing us the same 
that one hath suffered, but to be quiet; a fourth, even to give one’s self up to suffer wrongfully; a fifth, to 
give up yet more than the other, who did the wrong, wishes; a sixth, not to hate him who hath done so; a 
seventh, even to love him; an eighth, to do him good also; a ninth, to entreat God Himself on his behalf. 
Seest thou, what height of self-command? Wherefore glorious too, as we see, is the reward which it hath. 
That is, because the thing enjoined was great, and needed a fervent soul, and much earnestness, He 
appoints for it also such a reward, as for none of the former. For He makes not mention here of earth, as 
with respect to the meek; nor of comfort and mercy, as with regard to the mourners and the merciful; nor 
of the kingdom of Heaven; but of that which was more thrilling than all; our becoming like God, in such 
wise as men might become so. For He saith, “That ye may become like unto your Father which is in 
Heaven.” 


And observe, I pray thee, how neither in this place, nor in the preceding parts, doth He call Him His own 
Father, but in that instance, “God,” and “a great King,” when He was discoursing about oaths, and here, 
“their Father.” And this He doth, as reserving for the proper season what He had to say touching these 
points. 


5. Then, bringing the likeness yet closer, He saith, 
“Because He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain upon just and unjust.” 


“For He too, so far from hating,” so He speaks, “even pours benefits on those that insult Him.” Yet surely 
in no respect is the case parallel, not only because of the surpassing nature of His benefits, but also by 
reason of the excellence of His dignity. For thou indeed art despised by thy fellow-slave, but He by His 
slave, who hath also received ten thousand benefits from Him: and thou indeed givest words, in praying 
for him, but He, deeds, very great and marvellous, kindling the sun, and giving the annual showers. 
“Nevertheless, even so I grant thee to be mine equal, in such wise as it is possible for a man so to be.” 


Hate not then the man that doeth thee wrong, who is procuring thee such good things, and bringing thee 
to so great honor. Curse not him that uses thee despitefully; for so hast thou undergone the labor, but art 
deprived of the fruit; thou wilt bear the loss, but lose the reward; which is of the utmost folly, having 
borne the more grievous, not to bear what is less than it. “But how,” saith one, “is it possible for this to 
take place?” Having seen God become man, and descend so far, and suffer so much for thy sake, dost thou 
still inquire and doubt, how it is possible to forgive thy fellow-servants their injuriousness? Hearest thou 
not Him on the cross, saying, “Forgive them, for they know not what they do?” Hearest thou not Paul, 
when he saith, “He who is gone up on high, and is sitting on the right hand intercedeth for us?” Seest 
thou not that even after the cross, and after He had been received up, He sent the apostles unto the Jews 
that had slain Him, to bring them His ten thousand blessings, and this, though they were to suffer ten 
thousand terrors at their hands? 


6. But hast thou been greatly wronged? Nay, what hast thou endured like thy Lord, bound, beaten with 
whips, with rods, spit upon by servants, enduring death, and that death, which is of all deaths the most 
shameful, after ten thousand favors shown? And even if thou hast been greatly wronged, for this very 
cause most of all do thou do him good, that thou mayest both make thine own crown more glorious, and 
set thy brother free from the worst infirmity. For so too the physicians, when they are kicked, and 
shamefully handled by the insane, then most of all pity them, and take measures for their perfect cure, 
knowing that the insult comes of the extremity of their disease. Now I bid thee too have the same mind 
touching them that are plotting against thee, and do thou so treat them that are injuring thee. For it is 
they above all that are diseased, it is they who are undergoing all the violence. Deliver him then from this 
grievous contumely, and grant him to let go his anger, and set him free from that grievous demon, wrath. 
Yea, for if we see persons possessed by devils, we weep for them; we do not seek to be ourselves also 
possessed. 


Now let us do this too likewise with respect to them that are angry; for in truth the enraged are like the 
possessed; yea rather, are more wretched than they, being mad with consciousness of it. Wherefore also 
their frenzy is without excuse. Trample not then on the fallen, but rather pity him. For so, should we see 
any one troubled with bile, blinded and giddy, and straining to cast up this evil humor, we stretch forth a 
hand, and continue to support him through his struggles, and though we stain our garments, we regard it 
not, but seek one thing only, how we may set him free from this grievous distress. This then let us do with 
respect to the angry also, and continue to bear them up when vomiting and struggling; nor let him go, 
until he put from him all the bitterness. And then shall he feel toward thee the greatest thankfulness; 
when he is at rest, then he will know clearly from how great trouble thou hast released him. 


But why do I speak of the thanks from him? for God will straightway crown thee, and will requite thee 
with ten thousand honors, because thou hast freed thy brother from a grievous disease; and that brother 


too will honor thee as a master, ever reverencing thy forbearance. 


Seest thou not the women that are in travail, how they bite those that stand by, and they are not pained? 
or rather they are pained, but bear it bravely, and sympathize with them who are in sorrow and are torn 
by those pangs. These do thou too emulate, and prove not softer than women. For after these women have 
brought forth (for these men are more feeble minded than women), then they will know thee to be a man 
in comparison. of Heaven? 


9. What then can we deserve, who are commanded to emulate God, and are perhaps in a way not so much 
as to equal the publicans? For if “to love them that love us” be the part of publicans, sinners, and 
heathens: when we do not even this (and we do it not, so long as we envy our brethren who are in honor), 
what penalty shall we not incur, commanded as we are to surpass the scribes, and taking our place below 
the heathens? How then shall we behold the kingdom, I pray thee? how shall we set foot on that holy 
threshold, who are not surpassing even the publicans? For this He covertly signified, when He said, “Do 
not even the publicans the same?” 


And this thing most especially we may admire in His teaching, that while in each instance He sets down 
with very great fullness the prizes of the conflicts; such as “to see God,” and “to inherit the kingdom of 
Heaven,” and “to become sons of God,” and “like God,” and “to obtain mercy,” and “to be comforted,” and 
“the great reward:” if anywhere He must needs mention things grievous, He doth this in a subdued tone. 
Thus in the first place, the name of hell He hath set down once only in so many sentences; and in some 
other instances too, it is with reserve that He corrects the hearer, and as though he were managing His 
discourse rather in the way of shaming than threatening him; where He saith, “do not even the publicans 
the same?” and, “if the salt have lost its savor;” and, “he shall be called least in the kingdom of Heaven.” 


And there are places where He puts down the sin itself by way of punishment, leaving to the hearer to 
infer the grievousness of the punishment: as when He saith, “he hath committed adultery with her in his 
heart;” and, “he that putteth away causeth her to commit adultery;” and, “That which is more than these 
is of the evil one.” For to them that have understanding, instead of the mention of the punishment, the 
very greatness of the sin is sufficient for correction. 


Wherefore also He here brings forward the heathens and the publicans, by the quality of the person 
putting the disciple to shame. Which Paul too did, saying, “Sorrow not, even as the rest which have no 
hope;” and, “Even as the Gentiles which know not God.” 


And to signify that He requires nothing very overpowering, but a little more than was accustomed, He 
saith, 


“Do not even the Gentiles the same?” Yet nevertheless He stops not the discourse at this, but makes it end 
with His rewards, and those good hopes, saying, 


“Be ye therefore perfect, as your Heavenly Father.” 


And He intersperses everywhere abundantly the name of the heavens, by the very place thoroughly 
elevating their minds. For as yet, I know not how, they were somewhat weak and dull. 


10. Let us then, bearing in mind all the things which have been said, show forth great love even towards 
our enemies; and let us cast away that ridiculous custom, to which many of the more thoughtless give way, 
waiting for those that meet them to address them first. Towards that which hath a great blessing, they 
have no zeal; but what is ridiculous, that they follow after. 


Wherefore now dost thou not address him first? “Because he is waiting for this,” is the reply. Nay, for this 
very reason most of all thou shouldest have sprung forward to him, that thou mightest win the crown. 
“No,” saith he, “since this was his object.” And what can be worse than this folly? That is, “Because this,” 
saith he, “was his object;—to become procurer of a reward for me;—I will not put my hand to what he has 
thus suggested.” Now if he first address thee, thou gainest nothing, even though thou accost him. But if 
thou be first to spring forward and speak to him, thou hast made thyself profit of his pride, and hast 
gathered in a manner abundant fruit from his obstinacy. What is it then but the utmost folly, when we are 
to reap so large fruit from bare words, to give up the gain; and condemning him, to stumble at the very 
same thing? For if thou blamest him for this, that he first waits to be addressed by another, wherefore 
dost thou emulate that same thing which thou accusest? That which thou saidst was evil, why art thou to 
imitate the same as good? Seest thou how that nothing is more senseless than a man who associates with 
wickedness? Wherefore, I entreat, let us flee this evil and ridiculous practice. Yea, for ten thousand 
friendships hath this pestilence overthrown, many enmities hath it wrought. 


For this cause then let us anticipate them. Since we who are commanded to take blows, and be compelled 
to journey, and to be stripped by enemies, and to bear it; what kind of indulgence should we deserve, 
exhibiting so great contentiousness in a mere formal address? 


11. “Why,” saith one, “we are despised and spit upon, the moment we have given him up this.” And in 
order that man may not despise thee, dost thou offend God? And in order that thy frenzied fellow servant 


may not despise thee, dost thou despise the Lord, who hath bestowed on thee benefits so great? Nay, if it 
be amiss that thine equal should despise thee, how much more that thou shouldest despise the God that 
made thee? 


And together with this, consider that other point also; that when he despises thee, he is at that very 
moment employed in procuring to thee a greater reward. Since for God’s sake thou submittest to it, 
because thou hast hearkened to His laws. And this, to what kind of honor is it not equal? to how many 
diadems? Be it my portion both to be insulted and despised for God’s sake, rather than to be honored by 
all kings; for nothing, nothing is equal to this glory. 


This then let us pursue, in such wise as Himself commanded, and making no account of the things of men, 
but showing forth perfect self restraint in all things, let us so direct our own lives. For so even now, from 
this very time, we shall enjoy the good things of the heavens, and of the crowns that are there, walking as 
angels among men, going about in the earth like the angelic powers, and abiding apart from all lust, from 
all turmoil. 


And together with all these things we shall receive also the unutterable blessings: unto which may we all 
attain, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory, and power, and 
worship, with the unoriginate Father, and the Holy and Good Spirit, now and always, even forever and 
ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XIX 


MATT. VI. 1 


“Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be seen of them.” 


He roots out in what remains the most tyrannical passion of all, the rage and madness with respect to 
vainglory, which springs up in them that do right. For at first He had not at all discoursed about it; it being 
indeed superfluous, before He had persuaded them to do any of the things which they ought, to teach in 
which way they should practise and pursue them. 


But after He had led them on to self-command, then He proceeds to purge away also the alloy which 
secretly subsists with it. For this disease is by no means of random birth; but when we have duly 
performed many of the commandments. 


It behooved therefore first to implant virtue, and then to remove the passion which mars its fruit. 


And see with what He begins, with fasting, and prayer, and almsgiving: for in these good deeds most 
especially it is wont to make its haunt. The Pharisee, for instance, was hereby puffed up, who saith, “I fast 
twice a week, I give tithes of my substance.” And he was vainglorious too in his very prayer, making it for 
display. For since there was no one else present, he pointed himself out to the publican, saying, “I am not 
as the rest of men, nor even as this publican.” 


And mark how Christ began, as though He were speaking of some wild beast, hard to catch, and crafty to 
deceive him who was not very watchful. Thus, “take heed,” saith He, “as to your alms.” So Paul also 
speaks to the Philippians; “Beware of dogs.” And with reason, for the evil beast comes in upon us secretly, 
and without noise puffs all away, and unobservedly carries out all that is within. 


Forasmuch then as He had made much discourse about almsgiving, and brought forward God, “Who 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil and the good,” and by motives from all quarters had urged them on to 
this, and had persuaded them to exult in the abundance of their giving; He finishes by taking away also all 
things that encumber this fair olive tree. For which same cause He saith, “Take heed that ye do not your 
alms before men,” for that which was before mentioned, is “God’s” almsgiving. 


2. And when He had said, “not to do it before men,” He added, “to be seen of them.” And though it seems 
as if the same thing were said a second time, yet if any one give particular attention, it is not the same 
thing, but one is different from the other; and it hath great security, and unspeakable care and 
tenderness. For it may be, both that one doing alms before men may not do it to be seen of them, and 
again that one not doing it before men may do it to be seen of them. Wherefore it is not simply the thing, 
but the intent, which He both punishes and rewards. And unless such exactness were employed, this 
would make many more backward about the giving of alms, because it is not on every occasion altogether 
possible to do it secretly. For this cause, setting thee free from this restraint, He defines both the penalty 
and the reward not by the result of the action, but by the intention of the doer. 


That is, that thou mayest not say, “What? am I then the worse, should another see?”—"it is not this,” saith 
He, “that I am seeking, but the mind that is in thee, and the tone of what thou doest.” For His will is to 
bring our soul altogether into frame, and to deliver it from every disease. Now having, as you see, 
forbidden men’s acting for display, and having taught them the penalty thence ensuing, namely, to do it 
vainly, and for nought, He again rouses their spirits by putting them in mind of the Father, and of Heaven, 


that not by the loss alone He might sting them, but also shame them by the recollection of Him who gave 
them being. 


“For ye have no reward,” saith He, “with your Father which is in Heaven.” 


Nor even at this did He stop, but proceeds yet further, by other motives also increasing their disgust. For 
as above He set forth publicans and heathens, by the quality of the person shaming their imitators, so also 
in this place the hypocrites. 


“Therefore when thou doest thine alms,” saith He, “do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites 
do.” 


Not that they had trumpets, but He means to display the greatness of their frenzy, by the use of this figure 
of speech, deriding and making a show of them hereby. 


And well hath He called them “hypocrites” for the mask was of mercy, but the spirit of cruelty and 
inhumanity. For they do it, not because they pity their neighbors, but that they themselves may enjoy 
credit; and this came of the utmost cruelty; while another was perishing with hunger, to be seeking 
vainglory, and not putting an end to his suffering. 


It is not then the giving alms which is required, but the giving as one ought, the giving for such and such 
an end. 


Having then amply derided those men, and having handled them so, that the hearer should be even 
ashamed of them, He again corrects thoroughly the mind which is so distempered: and having said how 
we ought not to act, He signifies on the other hand how we ought to act. How then ought we to do our 
alms? 


“Let not thy left hand know,” saith He, “what thy right hand doeth.” 


Here again His enigmatical meaning is not of the hands, but He hath put the thing hyperbolically. As thus: 
“If it can be,” saith He, “for thyself not to know it, let this be the object of thine endeavor; that, if it were 
possible, it may be concealed from the very hands that minister.” It is not, as some say, that we should 
hide it from wrong-headed men, for He hath here commanded that it should be concealed from all. 


And then the reward too; consider how great it is. For after He had spoken of the punishment from the 
one, He points out also the honor derived from the other; from either side urging them, and leading them 
on to high lessons. Yea, for He is persuading them to know that God is everywhere present, and that not 
by our present life are our interests limited, but a yet more awful tribunal will receive us when we go 
hence, and the account of all our doings, and honors, and punishments: and that no one will be hid in 
doing anything either great or small, though he seem to be hid from men. For all this did He darkly 
signify, when He said, 


“Thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.” 


Setting for him a great and august assemblage of spectators, and what He desires, that very thing 
bestowing on him in great abundance. “For what,” saith He, “dost thou wish? is it not to have some to be 
spectators of what is going on? Behold then, thou hast some; not angels, nor archangels, but the God of 
all.” And if thou desire to have men also as spectators, neither of this desire doth He deprive thee at the 
fitting season, but rather in greater abundance affords it unto thee. For, if thou shouldest now make a 
display, thou wilt be able to make it to ten only, or twenty, or (we will say) a hundred persons: but if thou 
take pains to lie hid now, God Himself will then proclaim thee in the presence of the whole universe. 
Wherefore above all, if thou wilt have men see thy good deeds, hide them now, that then all may look on 
them with the more honor, God making them manifest, and extolling them, and proclaiming them before 
all. Again, whereas now they that behold will rather condemn thee as vainglorious; when they see thee 
crowned, so far from condemning, they will even admire thee, all of them. When therefore by waiting a 
little, thou mayest both receive a reward, and reap greater admiration; consider what folly it is to cast 
thyself out of both these; and while thou art seeking thy reward from God, and while God is beholding, to 
summon men for the display of what is going on. Why, if display must be made of our love, to our Father 
above all should we make it; and this most especially, when our Father hath the power both to crown and 
to punish. 


And let me add, even were there no penalty, it were not meet for him who desires glory, to let go this our 
theatre, and take in exchange that of men. For who is there so wretched, as that when the king was 
hastening to come and see his achievements, he would let him go, and make up his assembly of spectators 
of poor men and beggars? For this cause then, He not only commands to make no display, but even to take 
pains to be concealed: it not being at all the same, not to strive for publicity, and to strive for 
concealment. 


3. “And when ye pray,” saith He, “ye shall not be as the hypocrites, for they love to pray standing in the 
synagogues, and in the corners of the streets. Verily I say unto you, they have their reward.” 


“But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret.” 


These too again He calls “hypocrites,” and very fitly; for while they are feigning to pray to God, they are 
looking round after men; wearing the garb not of suppliants, but of ridiculous persons. For he, who is to 
do a suppliant’s office, letting go all other, looks to him alone, who hath power to grant his request. But if 
thou leave this one, and go about wandering and casting around thine eyes everywhere, thou wilt depart 
with empty hands. For this was thine own will. Wherefore He said not, “such shall not receive a reward,” 
but, “they have it out:” that is, they shall indeed receive one, but from those of whom they themselves 
desire to have it. For God wills not this: He rather for His part was willing to bestow on men the 
recompence that comes from Himself; but they seeking that which is from men, can be no longer justly 
entitled to receive from Him, for whom they have done nothing. 


But mark, I pray thee, the lovingkindness of God, in that He promises to bestow on us a reward, even for 
those good things which we ask of Him. 


Having then discredited them, who order not this duty as they ought, both from the place and from their 
disposition of mind, and having shown that they are very ridiculous: He introduces the best manner of 
prayer, and again gives the reward, saying, “Enter into thy closet.” 


“What then,” it may be said, “ought we not to pray in church?” Indeed we ought by all means, but in such 
a spirit as this. Because everywhere God seeks the intention of all that is done. Since even if thou 
shouldest enter into thy closet, and having shut the door, shouldest do it for display, the doors will do thee 
no good. 


It is worth observing in this case also, how exact the definition, which He made when He said, “That they 
may appear unto men.” So that even if thou shut the doors, this He desires thee duly to perform, rather 
than the shutting of the doors, even to shut the doors of the mind. For as in everything it is good to be 
freed from vainglory, so most especially in prayer. For if even without this, we wander and are distracted, 
when shall we attend unto the things which we are saying, should we enter in having this disease also? 
And if we who pray and beseech attend not, how do we expect God to attend? 


4. But yet some there are, who after such and so earnest charges, behave themselves so unseemly in 
prayer, that even when their person is concealed, they make themselves manifest to all by their voice, 
crying out disorderly, and rendering themselves objects of ridicule both by gesture and voice. Seest thou 
not that even in a market place, should any one come up doing like this, and begging clamorously, he wilt 
drive away him whom he is petitioning; but if quietly, and with the proper gesture, then he rather wins 
over him that can grant the favor? 


Let us not then make our prayer by the gesture of our body, nor by the loudness of our voice, but by the 
earnestness of our mind: neither with noise and clamor and for display, so as even to disturb those that 
are near us, but with all modesty, and with contrition in the mind, and with inward tears. 


But art thou pained in mind, and canst not help crying aloud? yet surely it is the part of one exceedingly 
pained to pray and entreat even as I have said. Since Moses too was pained, and prayed in this way and 
was heard; for this cause also God said unto him, “Wherefore criest thou unto me.” And Hannah too again, 
her voice not being heard, accomplished all she wished, forasmuch as her heart cried out. But Abel prayed 
not only when silent, but even when dying, and his blood sent forth a cry more clear than a trumpet. 


Do thou also then groan, even as that holy one, I forbid it not. “Rend,” as the prophet commanded, “thine 
heart, and not thy garments.” Out of deeps call upon God, for it is said, “Out of the depths have I cried to 
Thee, O Lord.” From beneath, out of the heart, draw forth a voice, make thy prayer a mystery. Seest thou 
not that even in the houses of kings all tumult is put away, and great on all sides is the silence? Do thou 
also therefore, entering as into a palace,—not that on the earth, but what is far more awful than it, that 
which is in heaven,—show forth great seemliness. Yea, for thou art joined to the choirs of angels, and art 
in communion with archangels, and art singing with the seraphim. And all these tribes show forth much 
goodly order, singing with great awe that mystical strain, and their sacred hymns to God, the King of all. 
With these then mingle thyself, when thou art praying, and emulate their mystical order. 


For not unto men art thou praying, but to God, who is everywhere present, who hears even before the 
voice, who knows the secrets of the mind. If thou so pray, great is the reward thou shalt receive. 


“For thy Father,” saith He, “who seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly.” 


He said not, “shall freely give thee,” but, “shall reward thee;” yea, for He hath made Himself a debtor to 
thee, and even from this hath honored thee with great honor. For because He Himself is invisible, He 
would have thy prayer be so likewise. 


5. Then He speaks even the very words of the prayer. 


“When ye pray,” saith He, “use no vain repetitions, even as the heathen do.” 


You see that when He was discoursing of almsgiving, He removed only that mischief which comes of 
vainglory, and added nothing more; neither did He say whence one should give alms; as from honest labor, 
and not from rapine nor covetousness: this being abundantly acknowledged among all. And also before 
that, He had thoroughly cleared up this point, when He blessed them “that hunger after righteousness.” 


But touching prayer, He adds somewhat over and above; “not to use vain repetitions.” And as there He 
derides the hypocrites, so here the heathen; shaming the hearer everywhere most of all by the vileness of 
the persons. For since this, in most cases, is especially biting and stinging, I mean our appearing to be 
likened to outcast persons; by this topic He dissuades them; calling frivolousness, here, by the name of 
“vain repetition:” as when we ask of God things unsuitable, kingdoms, and glory, and to get the better of 
enemies, and abundance of wealth, and in general what does not at all concern us. 


“For He knoweth,” saith He, “what things ye have need of.” 


And herewith He seems to me to command in this place, that neither should we make our prayers long; 
long, I mean, not in time, but in the number and length of the things mentioned. For perseverance indeed 
in the same requests is our duty: His word being, “continuing instant in prayer.” 


And He Himself too, by that example of the widow, who prevailed with the pitiless and cruel ruler, by the 
continuance of her intercession; and by that of the friend, who came late at night time, and roused the 
sleeper from his bed, not for his friendship’s, but for his importunity’s sake; what did He, but lay down a 
law, that all should continually make supplication unto Him? He doth not however bid us compose a 
prayer of ten thousand clauses, and so come to Him and merely repeat it. For this He obscurely signified 
when He said, “They think that they shall be heard for their much speaking.” 


“For He knoweth,” saith He, “what things ye have need of.” And if He know, one may say, what we have 
need of, wherefore must we pray? Not to instruct Him, but to prevail with Him; to be made intimate with 
Him, by continuance in supplication; to be humbled; to be reminded of thy sins. 


6. “After this manner, therefore, pray ye,” saith He: “Our Father, which art in heaven.” 


See how He straightway stirred up the hearer, and reminded him of all God’s bounty in the beginning. For 
he who calls God Father, by him both remission of sins, and taking away of punishment, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption, and adoption, and inheritance, and brotherhood with 
the Only-Begotten, and the supply of the Spirit, are acknowledged in this single title. For one cannot call 
God Father, without having attained to all those blessings. Doubly, therefore, doth He awaken their spirit, 
both by the dignity of Him who is called on, and by the greatness of the benefits which they have enjoyed. 
But when He saith, “in Heaven,” He speaks not this as shutting up God there, but as withdrawing him who 
is praying from earth, and fixing him in the high places, and in the dwellings above. 


He teaches, moreover, to make our prayer common, in behalf of our brethren also. For He saith not, “my 
Father, which art in Heaven,” but, “our Father,” offering up his supplications for the body in common, and 
nowhere looking to his own, but everywhere to his neighbor’s good. And by this He at once takes away 
hatred, and quells pride, and casts out envy, and brings in the mother of all good things, even charity, and 
exterminates the inequality of human things, and shows how far the equality reaches between the king 
and the poor man, if at least in those things which are greatest and most indispensable, we are all of us 
fellows. For what harm comes of our kindred below, when in that which is on high we are all of us knit 
together, and no one hath aught more than another; neither the rich more than the poor, nor the master 
than the servant, neither the ruler than the subject, nor the king than the common soldier, nor the 
philosopher than the barbarian, nor the skillful than the unlearned? For to all hath He given one nobility, 
having vouchsafed to be called the Father of all alike. 


7. When therefore He hath reminded us of this nobility, and of the gift from above, and of our equality 
with our brethren, and of charity; and when He hath removed us from earth, and fixed us in Heaven; let 
us see what He commands us to ask after this. Not but, in the first place, even that saying alone is 
sufficient to implant instruction in all virtue. For he who hath called God Father, and a common Father, 
would be justly bound to show forth such a conversation, as not to appear unworthy of this nobility, and to 
exhibit a diligence proportionate to the gift. Yet is He not satisfied with this, but adds, also another clause, 
thus saying, 


“Hallowed be Thy name.” 


Worthy of him who calls God Father, is the prayer to ask nothing before the glory of His Father, but to 
account all things secondary to the work of praising Him. For “hallowed” is glorified. For His own glory 
He hath complete, and ever continuing the same, but He commands him who prays to seek that He may 
be glorified also by our life. Which very thing He had said before likewise, “Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” Yea, and the 
seraphim too, giving glory, said on this wise, “Holy, holy, holy.” So that “hallowed” means this, viz. 
“glorified.” That is, “vouchsafe,” saith he, “that we may live so purely, that through us all may glorify 
Thee.” Which thing again appertains unto perfect self-control, to present to all a life so irreprehensible, 


that every one of the beholders may offer to the Lord the praise due to Him for this. 
“Thy kingdom come.” 


And this again is the language of a right-minded child, not to be rivetted to things that are seen, neither to 
account things present some great matter; but to hasten unto our Father, and to long for the things to 
come. And this springs out of a good conscience, and a soul set free from things that are on earth. This, 
for instance, Paul himself was longing after every day: wherefore he also said, that “even we ourselves, 
who have the first-fruits of the Spirit, groan, waiting for an adoption, the redemption of our body.” For he 
who hath this fondness, can neither be puffed up by the good things of this life, nor abashed by its 
sorrows; but as though dwelling in the very heavens, is freed from each sort of irregularity. 


“Thy will be done in earth, as it is in Heaven.” 


Behold a most excellent train of thought! in that He bade us indeed long for the things to come, and 
hasten towards that sojourn; and, till that may be, even while we abide here, so long to be earnest in 
showing forth the same conversation as those above. For ye must long, saith He, for heaven, and the 
things in heaven; however, even before heaven, He hath bidden us make the earth a heaven and do and 
say all things, even while we are continuing in it, as having our conversation there; insomuch that these 
too should be objects of our prayer to the Lord. For there is nothing to hinder our reaching the perfection 
of the powers above, because we inhabit the earth; but it is possible even while abiding here, to do all, as 
though already placed on high. What He saith therefore is this: “As there all things are done without 
hindrance, and the angels are not partly obedient and partly disobedient, but in all things yield and obey 
(for He saith, Mighty in strength, performing His word’); so vouchsafe that we men may not do Thy will by 
halves, but perform all things as Thou willest.” 


Seest thou how He hath taught us also to be modest, by making it clear that virtue is not of our endeavors 
only, but also of the grace from above? And again, He hath enjoined each one of us, who pray, to take upon 
himself the care of the whole world. For He did not at all say, “Thy will be done” in me, or in us, but 
everywhere on the earth; so that error may be destroyed, and truth implanted, and all wickedness cast 
out, and virtue return, and no difference in this respect be henceforth between heaven and earth. “For if 
this come to pass,” saith He, “there will be no difference between things below and above, separated as 
they are in nature; the earth exhibiting to us another set of angels.” 


8. “Give us this day our daily bread.” 
What is “daily bread”? That for one day. 


For because He had said thus, “Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven,” but was discoursing to men 
encompassed with flesh, and subject to the necessities of nature, and incapable of the same impassibility 
with the angels:—while He enjoins the commands to be practised by us also, even as they perform them; 
He condescends likewise, in what follows, to the infirmity of our nature. Thus, “perfection of conduct,” 
saith He, “I require as great, not however freedom from passions; no, for the tyranny of nature permits it 
not: for it requires necessary food.” But mark, I pray thee, how even in things that are bodily, that which is 
spiritual abounds. For it is neither for riches, nor for delicate living, nor for costly raiment, nor for any 
other such thing, but for bread only, that He hath commanded us to make our prayer. And for “daily 
bread,” so as not to “take thought for the morrow.” Because of this He added, “daily bread,” that is, bread 
for one day. 


And not even with this expression is He satisfied, but adds another too afterwards, saying, “Give us this 
day;” so that we may not, beyond this, wear ourselves out with the care of the following day. For that day, 
the interval before which thou knowest not whether thou shalt see, wherefore dost thou submit to its 
cares? 


This, as He proceeded, he enjoined also more fully, saying, “Take no thought for the morrow.” He would 
have us be on every hand unencumbered and winged for flight, yielding just so much to nature as the 
compulsion of necessity requires of us. 


9. Then forasmuch as it comes to pass that we sin even after the washing of regeneration, He, showing 
His love to man to be great even in this case, commands us for the remission of our sins to come unto God 
who loves man, and thus to say, 


“Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors.” 


Seest thou surpassing mercy? After taking away so great evils, and after the unspeakable greatness of His 
gift, if men sin again, He counts them such as may be forgiven. For that this prayer belongs to believers, is 
taught us both by the laws of the church, and by the beginning of the prayer. For the uninitiated could not 
call God Father. If then the prayer belongs to believers, and they pray, entreating that sins may be 
forgiven them, it is clear that not even after the laver is the profit of repentance taken away. Since, had 
He not meant to signify this, He would not have made a law that we should so pray. Now He who both 
brings sins to remembrance, and bids us ask forgiveness, and teaches how we may obtain remission and 


so makes the way easy; it is perfectly clear that He introduced this rule of supplication, as knowing, and 
signifying, that it is possible even after the font to wash ourselves from our offenses; by reminding us of 
our sins, persuading us to be modest; by the command to forgive others, setting us free from all 
revengeful passion; while by promising in return for this to pardon us also, He holds out good hopes, and 
instructs us to have high views concerning the unspeakable mercy of God toward man. 


But what we should most observe is this, that whereas in each of the clauses He had made mention of the 
whole of virtue, and in this way had included also the forgetfulness of injuries (for so, that “His name be 
hallowed,” is the exactness of a perfect conversation; and that “His will be done,” declares the same thing 
again: and to be able to call God “Father,” is the profession of a blameless life; in all which things had 
been comprehended also the duty of remitting our anger against them that have transgressed): still He 
was not satisfied with these, but meaning to signify how earnest He is in the matter, He sets it down also 
in particular, and after the prayer, He makes mention of no other commandment than this, saying thus: 


“For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father also will forgive you.” 


So that the beginning is of us, and we ourselves have control over the judgment that is to be passed upon 
us. For in order that no one, even of the senseless, might have any complaint to make, either great or 
small, when brought to judgment; on thee, who art to give account, He causes the sentence to depend; 
and “in what way soever thou hast judged for thyself, in the same,” saith He, “do I also judge thee.” And if 
thou forgive thy fellow servant, thou shalt obtain the same favor from me; though indeed the one be not 
equal to the other. For thou forgivest in thy need, but God, having need of none: thou, thy fellow slave; 
God, His slave: thou liable to unnumbered charges; God, being without sin. But yet even thus doth He 
show forth His lovingkindness towards man. 


Since He might indeed, even without this, forgive thee all thine offenses; but He wills thee hereby also to 
receive a benefit; affording thee on all sides innumerable occasions of gentleness and love to man, casting 
out what is brutish in thee, and quenching wrath, and in all ways cementing thee to him who is thine own 
member. 


For what canst thou have to say? that thou hast wrongfully endured some ill of thy neighbor? (For these 
only are trespasses, since if it be done with justice, the act is not a trespass.) But thou too art drawing 
near to receive forgiveness for such things, and for much greater. And even before the forgiveness, thou 
hast received no small gift, in being taught to have a human soul, and in being trained to all gentleness. 
And herewith a great reward shall also be laid up for thee elsewhere, even to be called to account for 
none of thine offenses. 


What sort of punishment then do we not deserve, when after having received the privilege, we betray our 
salvation? And how shall we claim to be heard in the rest of our matters, if we will not, in those which 
depend on us, spare our own selves? 


10. “And lead us not into temptation; but deliver us from the evil one: for Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever. Amen.” 


Here He teaches us plainly our own vileness, and quells our pride, instructing us to deprecate all 
conflicts, instead of rushing upon them. For so both our victory will be more glorious, and the devil’s 
overthrow more to be derided. I mean, that as when we are dragged forth, we must stand nobly; so when 
we are not summoned, we should be quiet, and wait for the time of conflict; that we may show both 
freedom from vainglory, and nobleness of spirit. 


And He here calls the devil “the wicked one,” commanding us to wage against him a war that knows no 
truce, and implying that he is not such by nature. For wickedness is not of those things that are from 
nature, but of them that are added by our own choice. And he is so called pre-eminently, by reason of the 
excess of his wickedness, and because he, in no respect injured by us, wages against us implacable war. 
Wherefore neither said He, “deliver us from the wicked ones,” but, “from the wicked one;” instructing us 
in no case to entertain displeasure against our neighbors, for what wrongs soever we may suffer at their 
hands, but to transfer our enmity from these to him, as being himself the cause of all our wrongs. 


Having then made us anxious as before conflict, by putting us in mind of the enemy, and having cut away 
from us all our remissness; He again encourages and raises our spirits, by bringing to our remembrance 
the King under whom we are arrayed, and signifying Him to be more powerful than all. “For Thine,” saith 
He, “is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory.” 


Doth it not then follow, that if His be the kingdom, we should fear no one, since there can be none to 
withstand, and divide the empire with him. For when He saith, “Thine is the kingdom,” He sets before us 
even him, who is warring against us, brought into subjection, though he seem to oppose, God for a while 
permitting it. For in truth he too is among God’s servants, though of the degraded class, and those guilty 
of offense; and he would not dare set upon any of his fellow servants, had he not first received license 
from above. And why say I, “his fellow servants?” Not even against swine did he venture any outrage, 
until He Himself allowed him; nor against flocks, nor herds, until he had received permission from above. 


“And the power,” saith He. Therefore, manifold as thy weakness may be, thou mayest of right be 
confident, having such a one to reign over thee, who is able fully to accomplish all, and that with ease, 
even by thee. 


“And the glory, for ever. Amen.” Thus He not only frees thee from the dangers that are approaching thee, 
but can make thee also glorious and illustrious. For as His power is great, so also is His glory 
unspeakable, and they are all boundless, and no end of them. Seest thou how He hath by every means 
anointed His Champion, and hath framed Him to be full of confidence? 


11. Then, as I said before, meaning to signify, that of all things He most loathes and hates bearing malice, 
and most of all accepts the virtue which is opposite to that vice; He hath after the prayer also again put us 
in mind of this same point of goodness; both by the punishment set, and by the reward appointed, urging 
the hearer to obey this command. 


“For if ye forgive men,” saith He, “your heavenly Father will also forgive you. But if ye forgive not, neither 
will He forgive you.” 


With this view He hath again mentioned heaven also, and their Father; to abash the hearer by this topic 
likewise; that he of all people, being of such a Father, should be made a wild beast of; and summoned as 
he is to heaven, should cherish an earthly and ordinary sort of mind. Since not by grace only, you see, 
ought we to become His children, but also by our works. And nothing makes us so like God, as being 
ready to forgive the wicked and wrong-doers; even as indeed He had taught before, when He spake of His 
“making the sun to shine on the evil and on the good.” 


For this same cause again in every one of the clauses He commands us to make our prayers common, 
saying, “Our Father,” and “Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven,” and “Give us the bread, and 
forgive us our debts,” and “lead us not into temptation,” and “deliver us;” everywhere commanding us to 
use this plural word, that we may not retain so much as a vestige of anger against our neighbor. 


How great punishment then must they deserve, who after all this, so far from themselves forgiving, do 
even entreat God for vengeance on their enemies, and diametrically as it were transgress this law; and 
this while He is doing and contriving all, to hinder our being at variance one with another? For since love 
is the root of all that is good, He removing from all sides whatever mars it, brings us together, and 
cements us to each other. For there is not, there is not one, be he father, or mother, or friend, or what you 
will, who so loved us as the God who created us. And this, above all things, both His daily benefits and His 
precepts make manifest. But if thou tell me of the pains, and of the sorrows, and of the evils of life; 
consider in how many things thou offendest Him every day, and thou wilt no longer marvel, though more 
than these evils should come upon thee, but if thou shouldest enjoy any good, then thou wilt marvel, and 
be amazed. But as it is, we look upon the calamities that come upon us, but the offenses, whereby we 
offend daily, we consider not: therefore we are perplexed. Since if we did but reckon up with strictness 
our sins of one day only, in that case we should know well how great evils we must be liable to. 


And to let pass the other misdoings of which we have been guilty, each one for himself, and to speak of 
what have been committed this day; although of course I know not in what each of us may have sinned, 
yet such is the abundance of our misdoings, that not even he who knew all exactly would be able to 
choose from among these only. Which of us, for instance, hath not been careless in his prayers? Which 
hath not been insolent, or vainglorious? Who hath not spoken evil of his brother, hath not admitted a 
wicked desire, hath not looked with unchaste eyes, hath not remembered things with hostile feeling, even 
till he made his heart swell? 


And if while we are in church, and in a short time we have become guilty of so great evils; what shall be 
when we are gone out from hence? If in the harbor the waves are so high, when we are gone forth into the 
channel of wickednesses, the forum I mean, and to public business, and our cares at home, shall we 
indeed be able so much as to know ourselves again? 


But yet from our so great and so many sins, God hath given us a short and easy way of deliverance, and 
one that is free from all toil. For what sort of toil is it to forgive him that hath grieved us? Nay, it is a toil 
not to forgive, but to keep up our enmity: even as to be delivered from the anger, both works in us a great 
refreshment, and is very easy to him that is willing. For there is no sea to be crossed, nor long journey to 
be travelled, nor summits of mountains to be passed over, nor money to be spent, no need to torment thy 
body; but it suffices to be willing only, and all our sins are done away. 


But if so far from forgiving him thyself, thou makest intercession to God against him, what hope of 
salvation wilt thou then have, if at the very time when thou oughtest rather to appease God, even then 
thou provokest Him; putting on the garb of a suppliant, but uttering the cries of a wild beast, and darting 
out against thyself those shafts of the wicked one? Wherefore Paul also, making mention of prayer, 
required nothing so much as the observance of this commandment; for He saith, “lifting up holy hands 
without wrath and doubting.” And if when thou hast need of mercy, not even then wilt thou let go thine 
anger, but art rather exceedingly mindful of it, and that, although thou knowest thou art thrusting the 
sword into thyself; when will it be possible for thee to become merciful, and to spew out the evil venom of 


this wickedness? 


But if thou hast not yet seen this outrageousness in its full extent, suppose it happening among men, and 
then thou wilt perceive the excess of the insolence. As thus: should one approach thee who are a man, 
seeking to obtain mercy, and then, in the midst of his lying on the ground, should see an enemy, and 
leaving off to supplicate thee, begin to beat him; wouldest thou not make thyself more angry with him? 
This do thou consider as taking place with regard to God also. For so thou likewise, making supplication 
unto God, leavest thy supplication in the midst, and smitest thine enemy with thy words, and insultest the 
laws of God. Him who made a law to dismiss all anger, thou art summoning against those that have vexed 
thee, and requiring Him to do things contrary to His own commandments. Is it not enough for thee in the 
way of revenge, that thou thyself transgressest the law of God, but entreatest thou Him likewise to do so? 
What? hath He forgotten what He commanded? What? is He a man who spake these things? It is God, who 
knows all things, and whose will is, that His own laws be kept with the utmost exactness, and who, so far 
from doing these things which thou art requiring of Him, doth even regard thee who sayest these things, 
merely because thou sayest them, with aversion and hatred, and exacts of thee the most extreme penalty. 
How then seekest thou to obtain of Him things, from which He very seriously bids thee refrain? 


Yet some there are, who have come to such a point of brutishness, as not only to make intercession 
against their enemies, but even to curse their children, and to taste, if only it might be, of their very flesh; 
or rather they are even tasting thereof. For tell me not this, that thou hast not fixed thy teeth in the body 
of him that vexed thee; since thou hast done, at least as far as concerned thee, what is much more 
grievous; in claiming that wrath from above should fall upon him, and that he should be delivered over to 
undying punishment, and be overthrown with his whole house. 


Why, what sort of bites are as ferocious as this? what kind of weapons as bitter? Not so did Christ instruct 
thee; not so did He command thee to stain thy mouth with blood. Nay, mouths made bloody with human 
flesh are not so shocking as tongues like these. 


How then wilt thou salute thy brother? how wilt thou touch the sacrifice? how taste the Lord’s blood, 
when thou hast so much venom upon thy mind? Since when thou sayest, “Rend him in pieces, and 
overthrow his house, and destroy all,” when thou art imprecating on him ten thousand deaths, thou art in 
nothing different from a murderer, or rather from a wild beast that devours men. 


Let us cease then from this disease and madness, and that kindliness which He com manded let us show 
forth towards them that have vexed us: that we may become like “our Father which is in heaven.” And we 
shall cease therefrom, if we call to mind our own sins; if we strictly search out all our misdeeds at home, 
abroad, and in the market, and in church. 


12. For if for nothing else, surely for our disrespectfulness here we are worthy to undergo the utmost 
punishment. For when prophets are chanting, and apostles singing hymns, and God is discoursing, we 
wander without, and bring in upon us a turmoil of worldly business. And we do not afford to the laws of 
God so great stillness, even as the spectators in the theatres to the emperor’s letters, keeping silence for 
them. For there, when these letters are being read, deputies at once, and governors, and senate, and 
people, stand all upright, with quietness hearkening to the words. And if amid that most profound silence 
any one should suddenly leap up and cry out, he suffers the utmost punishment, as having been insolent 
to the emperor. But here, when the letters from heaven are being read, great is the confusion on all sides. 
And yet both He who sent the letters is much greater than this our king, and the assembly more 
venerable: for not men only, but angels too are in it; and these triumphs, of which the letters bear us the 
good tidings, are much more awful than those on earth. Wherefore not men only, but angels also and 
archangels; both the nations of heaven, and all we on the earth, are commanded to give praise. For, “Bless 
the Lord,” it is said, “all His works.” Yea, for His are no small achievements, rather they surpass all 
speech, and thought, and understanding of man. 


And these things the prophets proclaim every day, each of them in a different way publishing this glorious 
triumph. For one saith, “Thou hast gone up on high, Thou hast led captivity captive, and hast received 
gifts amongst men.” And, “The Lord strong and mighty in battle.” And another saith, “He shall divide the 
spoils of the strong.” For indeed to this purpose He came, that He might “preach deliverance to captives, 
and recovery of sight to the blind.” 


And raising aloud the cry of victory over death, he said, “Where, O Death, is thy victory? Where, O Grave, 
is thy sting?” And another again, declaring glad tidings of the most profound peace, said, “They shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning hooks.” And while one calls on Jerusalem, 
saying, “Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Sion, for lo! thy King cometh to thee meek, riding upon an ass, and 
a young colt;” another proclaims His second coming also, saying on this wise, “The Lord, whom ye seek, 
will come, and who will abide the day of His coming? Leap ye as calves set free from bonds.” And another 
again, amazed at such things, said, “This is our God; there shall none other be accounted of in comparison 
of Him.” 


Yet, nevertheless, while both these and many more sayings than these are being uttered, while we ought 
to tremble, and not so much as account ourselves to be on the earth; still, as though in the midst of a 


forum, we make an uproar and disturbance, and spend the whole time of our solemn assembly in 
discoursing of things which are nothing to us. 


When therefore both in little things, and in great, both in hearing, and in doing, both abroad, and at home, 
in the church, we are so negligent; and together with all this, pray also against our enemies: whence are 
we to have any hope of salvation, adding to so great sins yet another grievous enhancement, and 
equivalent to them all, even this unlawful prayer? 


Have we then hereafter any right to marvel, if aught befall us of the things which are unexpected and 
painful? whereas we ought to marvel when no such thing befalls us. For the former is in the natural order 
of things, but the latter were beyond all reason and expectation. For surely it is beyond reason, that they 
who are become enemies of God, and are provoking Him to anger, should enjoy sunshine and showers, 
and all the rest; who being men surpass the barbarity of wild beasts, setting themselves one against 
another, and by the biting of their neighbors staining their own tongues with blood: after the spiritual 
table, and His so great benefits, and His innumerable injunctions. 


Therefore, considering these things, let us cast up that venom; let us put an end to our enmities, and let 
us make the prayers that become such as we are. Instead of the brutality of devils, let us take upon us the 
mildness of angels; and in whatsoever things we may have been injured, let us, consider ing our own case, 
and the reward appointed us for this commandment, soften our anger; let us assuage the billows, that we 
may both pass through the present life calmly, and when we have departed thither, may find our Lord such 
as we have been towards our fellow-servants. And if this be a heavy and fearful thing, let us make it light 
and desirable; and let us open the glorious gates of confidence towards Him; and what we had not 
strength to effect by abstaining from sin, that let us accomplish by becoming gentle to them who have 
sinned against us (for this surely is not grievous, nor burdensome); and let us by doing kindnesses to our 
enemies, lay up beforehand much mercy for ourselves. 


For so both during this present life all will love us, and above all others, God will both befriend and crown 
us, and will count us worthy of all the good things to come; unto which may we all attain, by the grace and 
love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY Xx 


MATT. VI. 16 


“And when ye fast, be not as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance. For they disfigure their faces, that they 
may appear unto men to fast.” 


Here it were well to sigh aloud, and to wail bitterly: for not only do we imitate the hypocrites, but we have 
even surpassed them. For I know, yea I know many, not merely fasting and making a display of it, but 
neglecting to fast, and yet wearing the masks of them that fast, and cloaking themselves with an excuse 
worse than their sin. 


For “I do this,” say they, “that I may not offend the many.” What sayest thou? There is a law of God which 
commands these things, and dost thou talk of offense? And thinkest thou that in keeping it thou art 
offending, in transgressing it, delivering men from offense? And what can be worse than this folly? 


Wilt thou not leave off becoming worse than the very hypocrites, and making thine hypocrisy double? And 
when thou considerest the great excess of this evil, wilt thou not be abashed at the force of the expression 
now before us? In that He did not say, “they act a part,” merely, but willing also to touch them more 
deeply, He saith, “For they disfigure their faces;” that is, they corrupt, they mar them. 


But if this be a disfiguring of the face, to appear pale for vainglory, what should we say concerning the 
women who corrupt their faces with colorings and paintings to the ruin of the unchaste sort of young 
men? For while those harm themselves only, these women harm both themselves and them who behold 
them. Wherefore we should fly both from the one pest and from the other, keeping at distance enough and 
to spare. For so He not only commanded to make no display, but even to seek to be concealed. Which 
thing He had done before likewise. 


And whereas in the matter of almsgiving, He did not put it simply, but having said, “Take heed not to do it 
before men,” He added, “to be seen of them;” yet concerning fasting and prayer, He made no such 
limitation. Why could this have been? Because for almsgiving to be altogether concealed is impossible, but 
for prayer and fasting, it is possible. 


As therefore, when He said, “Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth,” it was not of hands 
that He was speaking, but of the duty of being strictly concealed from all; and as when He commanded us 
to enter into our closet, not there alone absolutely, nor there primarily, did He command us to pray, but He 
covertly intimated the same thing again; so likewise here, in commanding us “to be anointed,” He did not 
enact that we positively must anoint ourselves; for then we should all of us be found transgressors of this 
law; and above all, surely, they who have taken the most pains to keep it, the societies of the monks, who 


have taken up their dwelling on the mountains. It was not this then that He enjoined, but, forasmuch as 
the ancients had a custom to anoint themselves continually, when they were taking their pleasure and 
rejoicing (and this one may see clearly from David and from Daniel); He said that we were to anoint 
ourselves, not that we should positively do this, but that by all means we might endeavor, with great 
strictness, to hide this our acquisition. And to convince thee that so it is, He Himself, when by action 
exhibiting what He enjoined in words, having fasted forty days, and fasted in secret, did neither anoint 
nor wash Himself: nevertheless, though He did not these things, He most assuredly fulfilled the whole 
without vainglory. It is this then that He enjoins on us likewise, both bringing before us the hypocrites, 
and by a twice repeated charge dissuading the hearers. 


And somewhat else He signified by this name, this of hypocrites, I mean. That is, not only by the 
ridiculousness of the thing, nor by its bringing an extreme penalty, but also by showing that such deceit is 
but for a season, doth He withdraw us from that evil desire. For the actor seems glorious just so long as 
the audience is sitting; or rather not even then in the sight of all. For the more part of the spectators know 
who it is, and what part he is acting. However, when the audience is broken up, he is more clearly 
discovered to all. Now this, you see, the vainglorious must in all necessity undergo. For even here they are 
manifest to the majority, as not being that which they appear to be, but as wearing a mask only; but much 
more will they be detected hereafter, when all things appear “naked and open.” 


And by another motive again He withdraws them from the hypocrites, by showing that His injunction is 
light. For He doth not make the fast more strict, nor command us to practise more of it, but not to lose the 
crown thereof. So that what seems hard to bear, is common to us and to the hypocrites, for they also fast; 
but that which is lightest, namely, not to lose the reward after our labors, “this is what I command,” saith 
He; adding nothing to our toils, but gathering our wages for us with all security, and not suffering us to go 
away unrewarded, as they do. Nay, they will not so much as imitate them that wrestle in the Olympic 
games, who although so great a multitude is sitting there, and so many princes, desire to please but one, 
even him who adjudges the victory amongst them; and this, though he be much their inferior. But thou, 
though thou hast a twofold motive for displaying the victory to Him, first, that He is the person to adjudge 
it, and also, that He is beyond comparison superior to all that are sitting in the theatre,—thou art 
displaying it to others, who so far from profiting, do privily work thee the greatest harm. 


However, I do not forbid even this, saith He. Only, if thou art desirous to make a show to men, also, wait, 
and I will bestow on thee this too in fuller abundance, and with great profit. For as it is, this quite breaks 
thee off from the glory which is with me, even as to despise these things unites thee closely; but then shalt 
thou enjoy all in entire security; having, even before that last, no little fruit to reap in this world also, 
namely, that thou hast trodden under foot all human glory, and art freed from the grievous bondage of 
men, and art become a true worker of virtue. Whereas now, as long at least as thou art so disposed, if thou 
shouldest be in a desert, thou wilt be deserted by all thy virtue, having none to behold thee. This is to act 
as one insulting virtue itself, if thou art to pursue it not for its own sake, but with an eye to the ropemaker, 
and the brazier, and the common people of the baser sort, that the bad and they that are far removed from 
virtue may admire thee. And thou art calling the enemies of virtue to the display and the sight thereof, as 
if one were to choose to live continently, not for the excellency of continence, but that he might make a 
show before prostitutes. Thou also, it would seem, wouldest not choose virtue, but for the sake of virtue’s 
enemies; whereas thou oughtest indeed to admire her on this very ground, that she hath even her 
enemies to praise her,—yet to admire her (as is meet), not for others, but for her own sake. Since we too, 
when we are loved not for our own, but for others’ sake, account the thing an insult. Just so I bid thee 
reckon in the case of virtue as well, and neither to follow after her for the sake of others, nor for men’s 
sake to obey God; but men for God’s sake. Since if thou do the contrary, though thou seem to follow 
virtue, thou hast provoked equally with him who follows her not. For just as he disobeyed by not doing, so 
thou by doing unlawfully. 


2. “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth.” 


Thus, after He hath cast out the disease of vainglory, and not before, He seasonably introduces His 
discourse of voluntary poverty. For nothing so trains men to be fond of riches, as the fondness for glory. 
This, for instance, is why men devise those herds of slaves, and that swarm of eunuchs, and their horses 
with trappings of gold, and their silver tables, and all the rest of it, yet more ridiculous; not to satisfy any 
wants, nor to enjoy any pleasure, but that they may make a show before the multitude. 


Now above He had only said, that we must show mercy; but here He points out also how great mercy we 
must show, when He saith, “Lay not up treasure.” For it not being possible at the beginning to introduce 
all at once His discourse on contempt of riches, by reason of the tyranny of the passion, He breaks it up 
into small portions, and having set free the hearer’s mind, instills it therein, so as that it shall become 
acceptable. Wherefore, you see, He said first, “Blessed are the merciful;” and after this, “Agree with thine 
adversary;” and after that again, “If any one will sue thee at the law and take thy coat, give him thy cloak 
also;” but here, that which is much greater than all these. For there His meaning was, “if thou see a law- 
suit impending, do this; since to want and be freed from strife, is better than to possess and strive;” but 
here, supposing neither adversary nor any one at law with thee, and without all mention of any other such 
party, He teaches the contempt of riches itself by itself, implying that not so much for their sake who 


receive mercy, as for the giver’s sake, He makes these laws: so that though there be no one injuring us, or 
dragging us into a court of justice, even so we may despise our possessions, bestowing them on those that 
are in need. 


And neither here hath He put the whole, but even in this place it is gently spoken; although He had in the 
wilderness shown forth to a surpassing extent His conflicts in that behalf. However He doth not express 
this, nor bring it forward; for it was not yet time to reveal it; but for a while He searches out for reasons, 
maintaining the place of an adviser rather than a lawgiver, in His sayings on this subject. 


For after He had said, “Lay not up treasures upon the earth,” He added, “where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal.” 


For the present He signifies the hurtfulness of the treasure here, and the profit of what is there, both from 
the place, and from the things which mar it. And neither at this point doth He stop, but adds also another 
argument. 


And first, what things they most fear, from these He urges them. For “of what art thou afraid?” saith He: 
“lest thy goods should be spent, if thou give alms? Nay, then give alms, and so they will not be spent; and, 
what is more, so far from being spent, they will actually receive a greater increase; yea, for the things in 
heaven are added unto them.” 


However, for a time He saith it not, but puts it afterwards. But for the present, what had most power to 
persuade them, that He brings forward, namely, that the treasure would thus remain for them unspent. 


And on either hand He attracts them. For He said not only, “If thou give alms, it is preserved:” but He 
threatened also the opposite thing, that if thou give not, it perishes. 


And see His unspeakable prudence. For neither did He say, “Thou dost but leave them to others;” since 
this too is pleasant to men: He alarms them however on a new ground, by signifying that not even this do 
they obtain: since though men defraud not, there are those which are sure to defraud, “the moth” and 
“the rust.” For although this mischief seem very easy to restrain, it is nevertheless irresistible and 
uncontrollable, and devise what thou wilt, thou wilt be unable to check this harm. 


“What then, doth moth make away with the gold?” Though not moth, yet thieves do. “What then, have all 
been despoiled?” Though not all, yet the more part. 


3. On this account then He adds another argument, which I have already mentioned, saying, 
“Where the man’s treasure is, there is his heart also.” 


For though none of these things should come to pass, saith He, thou wilt undergo no small harm, in being 
nailed to the things below, and in becoming a slave instead of a freeman, and casting thyself out of the 
heavenly things, and having no power to think on aught that is high, but all about money, usuries and 
loans, and gains, and ignoble traffickings. Than this what could be more wretched? For in truth such an 
one will be worse off than any slave, bringing upon himself a most grievous tyranny, and giving up the 
chiefest thing of all, even the nobleness and the liberty of man. For how much soever any one may 
discourse unto thee, thou wilt not be able to hear any of those things which concern thee, whilst thy mind 
is nailed down to money; but bound like a dog to a tomb, by the tyranny of riches, more grievously than by 
any chain, barking at all that come near thee, thou hast this one employment continually, to keep for 
others what thou hast laid up. Than this what can be more wretched? 


However, forasmuch as this was too high for the mind of His hearers, and neither was the mischief within 
easy view of the generality, nor the gain evident, but there was need of a spirit of more self-command to 
perceive either of these; first, He hath put it after those other topics, which are obvious, saying, “Where 
the man’s treasure is, there is his heart also;” and next He makes it clear again, by withdrawing His 
discourse from the intellectual to the sensible, and saying, 


“The light of the body is the eye.” 


What He saith is like this: Bury not gold in the earth, nor do any other such thing, for thou dost but gather 
it for the moth, and the rust, and the thieves. And even if thou shouldest entirely escape these evils, yet 
the enslaving of thine heart, the nailing it to all that is below, thou wilt not escape: “For wheresoever thy 
treasure may be, there is thine heart also.” As then, laying up stores in heaven, thou wilt reap not this 
fruit only, the attainment of the rewards for these things, but from this world thou already receivest thy 
recompence, in getting into harbor there, in setting thine affections on the things that are there, and 
caring for what is there (for where thou hast laid up thy treasures, it is most clear thou transferrest thy 
mind also); so if thou do this upon earth, thou wilt experience the contrary. 


But if the saying be obscure to thee, hear what comes next in order. “The light of the body is the eye; if 
therefore thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body 
shall be full of darkness. But if the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is the darkness!” 


He leads His discourse to the things which are more within the reach of our senses. I mean, forasmuch as 
He had spoken of the mind as enslaved and brought into captivity, and there were not many who could 
easily discern this, He transfers the lesson to things outward, and lying before men’s eyes, that by these 
the others also might reach their understanding. Thus, “If thou knowest not,” saith He, “what a thing it is 
to be injured in mind, learn it from the things of the body; for just what the eye is to the body, the same is 
the mind to the soul.” As therefore thou wouldest not choose to wear gold, and to be clad in silken 
garments, thine eyes withal being put out, but accountest their sound health more desirable than all such 
superfluity (for, shouldest thou lose this health or waste it, all thy life besides will do thee no good): for 
just as when the eyes are blinded, most of the energy of the other members is gone, their light being 
quenched; so also when the mind is depraved, thy life will be filled with countless evils:—as therefore in 
the body this is our aim, namely, to keep the eye sound, so also the mind in the soul. But if we mutilate 
this, which ought to give light to the rest, by what means are we to see clearly any more? For as he that 
destroys the fountain, dries up also the river, so he who hath quenched the understanding hath 
confounded all his doings in this life. Wherefore He saith, “If the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great is the darkness?” 


For when the pilot is drowned, and the candle is put out, and the general is taken prisoner; what sort of 
hope will there be, after that, for those that are under command? 


Thus then, omitting now to speak of the plots to which wealth gives occasion, the strifes, the suits (these 
indeed He had signified above, when He said, “The adversary shall deliver thee to the judge, and the 
judge to the officer”); and setting down what is more grievous than all these, as sure to occur, He so 
withdraws us from the wicked desire. For to inhabit the prison is not nearly so grievous, as for the mind to 
be enslaved by this disease; and the former is not sure to happen, but the other is connected as an 
immediate consequent with the desire of riches. And this is why He puts it after the first, as being a more 
grievous thing, and sure to happen. 


For God, He saith, gave us understanding, that we might chase away all ignorance, and have the right 
judgment of things, and that using this as a kind of weapon and light against all that is grievous or hurtful, 
we might remain in safety. But we betray the gift for the sake of things superfluous and useless. 


For what is the use of soldiers arrayed in gold, when the general is dragged along a captive? what the 
profit of a ship beautifully equipped, when the pilot is sunk beneath the waves? what the advantage of a 
well-proportioned body, when the sight of the eyes is stricken out? As therefore, should any one cast into 
sickness the physician (who should be in good health, that he may end our diseases), and then bid him lie 
on a silver couch, and in a chamber of gold, this will nothing avail the sick persons; even so, if thou 
corrupt the mind (which hath power to put down our passions), although thou set it by a treasure, so far 
from doing it any good, thou hast inflicted the very greatest loss, and hast harmed thy whole soul. 


4. Seest thou how by those very things, through which most especially men everywhere affect wickedness, 
even by these most of all He deters them from it, and brings them back to virtue? “For with what intent 
dost thou desire riches?” saith He; “is it not that thou mayest enjoy pleasure and luxury? Why now, this 
above all things thou wilt fail to obtain thereby, it will rather be just contrary.” For if, when our eyes are 
stricken out, we perceive not any pleasant thing, because of such our calamity; much more will this be our 
case in the perversion and maiming of the mind. 


Again, with what intent dost thou bury it in the earth? That it may be kept in safety? But here too again it 
is the contrary, saith He. 


And thus, as in dealing with him that for vainglory fasts and gives alms and prays, by those very things 
which he most desires He had allured him not to be vainglorious:—”for with what intent,” saith He, “dost 
thou so pray and give alms? for love of the glory that may be had from men? then do not pray thus,” saith 
He, “and so thou shalt obtain it in the day that is to come:”—so He hath taken captive the covetous man 
also, by those things for which he was most earnest. Thus: “what wouldest thou?” saith He, “to have thy 
wealth preserved, and to enjoy pleasure? Both these things I will afford thee in great abundance, if thou 
lay up thy gold in that place, where I bid thee.” 


It is true that hereafter He displayed more clearly the evil effect of this on the mind, I mean, when He 
made mention of the thorns; but for the present, even here He hath strikingly intimated the same, by 
representing him as darkened who is beside himself in this way. 


And as they that are in darkness see nothing distinct, but if they look at a rope, they suppose it to be a 
serpent, if at mountains and ravines, they are dead with fear; so these also: what is not alarming to them 
that have sight, that they regard with suspicion. Thus among other things they tremble at poverty: or 
rather not at poverty only, but even at any trifling loss. Yea, and if they should lose some little matter, 
those who are in want of necessary food do not so grieve and bewail themselves as they. At least many of 
the rich have come even to the halter, not enduring such ill fortune: and to be insulted also, and to be 
despitefully used, seems to them so intolerable, that even because of this again many have actually torn 
themselves from this present life. For to everything wealth had made them soft, except to the waiting on 
it. Thus, when it commands them to do service unto itself, they venture on murders, and stripes, and 


revilings, and all shame. A thing which comes of the utmost wretchedness; to be of all men most 
effeminate, where one ought to practise selfcommand, but where more caution was required, in these 
cases again to become more shameless and obstinate. Since in fact the same kind of thing befalls them, as 
one would have to endure who had spent all his goods on unfit objects. For such an one, when the time of 
necessary expenditure comes on, having nothing to supply it, suffers incurable evils, forasmuch as all that 
he had hath been ill spent beforehand. 


And as they that are on the stage, skilled in those wicked arts, do in them go through many things strange 
and dangerous, but in other necessary and useful things none so ridiculous as they; even so is it with 
these men likewise. For so such as walk upon a stretched rope, making a display of so much courage, 
should some great emergency demand daring or courage, they are not able, neither do they endure even 
to think of such a thing. Just so they likewise that are rich, daring all for money, for self-restraint’s sake 
endure not to submit to anything, be it small or great. And as the former practise both a hazardous and 
fruitless business; even so do these undergo many dangers and downfalls, but arrive at no profitable end. 
Yea, they undergo a twofold darkness, both having their eyes put out by the perversion of their mind, and 
being by the deceitfulness of their cares involved in a great mist. Wherefore neither can they easily so 
much as see through it. For he that is in darkness, is freed from the darkness by the mere appearance of 
the sun; but he that hath his eyes mutilated not even when the sun shines; which is the very case of these 
men: not even now that the Sun of Righteousness hath shone out, and is admonishing, do they hear, their 
wealth having closed their eyes. And so they have a twofold darkness to undergo, part from themselves, 
part from disregard to their teacher. 


5. Let us then give heed unto Him exactly, that though late we may at length recover our sight. And how 
may one recover sight? If thou learn how thou wast blinded. How then wast thou blinded? By thy wicked 
desire. For the love of money, like an evil humor which hath collected upon a clear eyeball, hath caused 
the cloud to become thick. 


But even this cloud may be easily scattered and broken, if we will receive the beam of the doctrine of 
Christ; if we will hear Him admonishing us, and saying, “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth.” 


“But,” saith one, “what avails the hearing to me, as long as I am possessed by the desire?” Now in the first 
place, there will be power in the continual hearing to destroy even the desire. Next, if it continue to 
possess thee, consider that this thing is not really so much as a desire. For what sort of desire is this, to 
be in grievous bondage, and to be subject to a tyranny, and to be bound on all sides, and to dwell in 
darkness, and to be full of turmoil, and to endure toils without profit, and to keep thy wealth for others, 
and often for thy very enemies? with what sort of desire do these things agree? or rather of what flight 
and aversion are they not worthy? What sort of desire, to lay up treasure in the midst of thieves? Nay, if 
thou dost at all desire wealth, remove it where it may remain safe and unmolested. Since what you are 
now doing is the part of one desiring, not riches, surely, but bondage, and affront, and loss, and continual 
vexation. Yet thou, were any one among men on earth to show thee a place beyond molestation, though he 
lead thee out into the very desert, promising security in the keeping of thy wealth,—thou art not slow nor 
backward; thou hast confidence in him, and puttest out thy goods there; but when it is God instead of men 
who makes thee this promise, and when He sets before thee not the desert, but Heaven, thou acceptest 
the contrary. Yet surely, how manifold soever be their security below, thou canst never become free from 
the care of them. I mean, though thou lose them not, thou wilt never be delivered from anxiety lest thou 
lose. But there thou wilt undergo none of these things: and mark, what is yet more, thou dost not only 
bury thy gold, but plantest it. For the same is both treasure and seed; or rather it is more than either of 
these. For the seed remains not for ever, but this abides perpetually. Again, the treasure germinates not, 
but this bears thee fruits which never die. 


6. But if thou tellest me of the time, and the delay of the recompence, I too can point out and tell how 
much thou receivest back even here: and besides all this, from the very things of this life, I will try to 
convict thee of making this excuse to no purpose. I mean, that even in the present life thou providest 
many things which thou art not thyself to enjoy; and should any one find fault, thou pleadest thy children 
and their children, and so thinkest thou hast found palliation enough for thy superfluous labors. For when 
in extreme old age thou art building splendid houses, before the completion of which (in many instances) 
thou wilt have departed; when thou plantest trees, which will bear their fruit after many years; when thou 
art buying properties and inheritances, the ownership of which thou wilt acquire after a long time, and art 
eagerly busy in many other such things, the enjoyment whereof thou wilt not reap; is it indeed for thine 
own sake, or for those to come after, that thou art so employed? How then is it not the utmost folly, here 
not at all to hesitate at the delay of time; and this though thou art by this delay to lose all the reward of 
thy labors: but there, because of such waiting to be altogether torpid; and this, although it bring thee the 
greater gain, and although it convey not thy good things on to others, but procure the gifts for thyself. 


But besides this, the delay itself is not long; nay, for those things are at the doors, and we know not but 
that even in our own generation all things which concern us may have their accomplishment, and that 
fearful day may arrive, setting before us the awful and incorruptible tribunal. Yea, for the more part of the 
signs are fulfilled, and the gospel moreover hath been preached in all parts of the world, and the 
predictions of wars, and of earthquakes, and of famines, have come to pass, and the interval is not great. 


But is it that thou dost not see any signs? Why, this self-same thing is a very great sign. For neither did 
they in Noah’s time see any presages of that universal destruction, but in the midst of their playing, 
eating, marrying, doing all things to which they were used, even so they were overtaken by that fearful 
judgment. And they too in Sodom in like manner, living in delight, and suspecting none of what befell 
them, were consumed by those lightnings, which then came down upon them. 


Considering then all these things, let us betake ourselves unto the preparation for our departure hence. 


For even if the common day of the consummation never overtake us, the end of each one is at the doors, 
whether he be old or young; and it is not possible for men after they have gone hence, either to buy oil 
any more, or to obtain pardon by prayers, though he that entreats be Abraham, or Noah, or Job, or Daniel. 


While then we have opportunity, let us store up for ourselves beforehand much confidence, let us gather 
oil in abundance, let us remove all into Heaven, that in the fitting time, and when we most need them, we 
may enjoy all: by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be the glory, and the 
might, now and always, and forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XXxI 


MATT. VI. 24 


“No man can serve two masters, for either he will hate the one and love the other, or else he will hold to 
one and despise the other.” 


Seest thou how by degrees He withdraws us from the things that now are, and at greater length 
introduces what He hath to say, touching voluntary poverty, and casts down the dominion of 
covetousness? 


For He was not contented with His former sayings, many and great as they were, but He adds others also, 
more and more alarming. 


For what can be more alarming than what He now saith, if indeed we are for our riches to fall from the 
service of Christ? or what more to be desired, if indeed, by despising wealth, we shall have our affection 
towards Him and our charity perfect? For what I am continually repeating, the same do I now say 
likewise, namely, that by both kinds He presses the hearer to obey His sayings; both by the profitable, and 
by the hurtful; much like an excellent physician, pointing out both the disease which is the consequence of 
neglect, and the good health which results from obedience. 


See, for instance, what kind of gain He signifies this to be, and how He establishes the advantage of it by 
their deliverance from the contrary things. Thus, “wealth,” saith He, “hurts you not in this only, that it 
arms robbers against you, nor in that it darkens your mind in the most intense degree, but also in that it 
casts you out of God’s service, making you captive of lifeless riches, and in both ways doing you harm, on 
the one hand, by causing you to be slaves of what you ought to command; on the other, by casting you out 
of God’s service, whom, above all things, it is indispensable for you to serve.” For just as in the other 
place, He signified the mischief to be twofold, in both laying up here, “where moth corrupteth,” and in not 
laying up there, where the watch kept is impregnable; so in this place, too, He shows the loss to be 
twofold, in that it both draws off from God, and makes us subject to mammon. 


But He sets it not down directly, rather He establishes it first upon general considerations, saying thus; 
“No man can serve two masters:” meaning here two that are enjoining opposite things; since, unless this 
were the case, they would not even be two. For so, “the multitude of them that believed were of one heart 
and of one soul,” and yet were they divided into many bodies; their unanimity however made the many 
one. 


Then, as adding to the force of it, He saith, “so far from serving, he will even hate and abhor:” “For either 
he will hate the one,” saith He, “and love the other, or else he will hold to the one and despise the other.” 
And it seems indeed as if the same thing were said twice over; He did not however choose this form 
without purpose, but in order to show that the change for the better is easy. I mean, lest thou shouldest 
say, “I am once for all made a slave; I am brought under the tyranny of wealth,” He signifies that it is 
possible to transfer one’s self, and that as from the first to the second, so also from the second one may 
pass over to the first. 


2. Having thus, you see, spoken generally, that He might persuade the hearer to be an uncorrupt judge of 
His words, and to sentence according to the very nature of the things; when he hath made sure of his 
assent, then, and not till then, He discovers Himself. Thus He presently adds, “Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.” Let us shudder to think what we have brought Christ to say; with the name of God, to put that 
of gold. But if this be shocking, its taking place in our deeds, our preferring the tyranny of gold to the fear 
of God, is much more shocking. 


“What then? Was not this possible among the ancients?” By no means. “How then,” saith one, “did 
Abraham, how did Job obtain a good report?” Tell me not of them that are rich, but of them that serve 
riches. Since Job also was rich, but he served not mammon, but possessed it and ruled over it, and was a 
master, not a slave. Therefore he so possessed all those things, as if he had been the steward of another 
man’s goods; not only not extorting from others, but even giving up his own to them that were in need. 
And what is more, when he had them they were no joy to him: so he also declared, saying, “If I did so 
much as rejoice when my wealth waxed great:” wherefore neither did he grieve when it was gone. But 
they that are rich are not now such as he was, but are rather in a worse condition than any slave, paying 
as it were tribute to some grievous tyrant. Because their mind is as a kind of citadel occupied by the love 
of money, which from thence daily sends out unto them its commands full of all iniquity, and there is none 
to disobey. Be not therefore thus over subtle. Nay, for God hath once for all declared and pronounced it a 
thing impossible for the one service and the other to agree. Say not thou, then, “it is possible.” Why, when 
the one master is commanding thee to spoil by violence, the other to strip thyself of thy possessions; the 
one to be chaste, the other to commit fornication; the one to be drunken and luxurious, the other to keep 
the belly in subjection; the one again to despise the things that are, the other to be rivetted to the present; 
the one to admire marbles, and walls, and roofs, the other to contemn these, but to honor self-restraint: 
how is it possible that these should agree? 


Now He calls mammon here “a master,” not because of its own nature, but on account of the 
wretchedness of them that bow themselves beneath it. So also He calls “the belly a god,” not from the 
dignity of such a mistress, but from the wretchedness of them that are enslaved: it being a thing worse 
than any punishment, and enough, before the punishment, in the way of vengeance on him who is 
involved in it. For what condemned criminals can be so wretched, as they who having God for their Lord, 
do from that mild rule desert to this grievous tyranny, and this when their act brings after it so much harm 
even here? For indeed their loss is unspeakable by so doing: there are suits, and molestations, and strifes, 
and toils, and a blinding of the soul; and what is more grievous than all, one falls away from the highest 
blessings; for such a blessing it is to be God’s servant. 


3. Having now, as you see, in all ways taught the advantage of contemning riches, as well for the very 
preservation of the riches, as for the pleasure of the soul, and for acquiring self-command, and for the 
securing of godliness; He proceeds to establish the practicability of this command. For this especially 
pertains to the best legislation, not only to enjoin what is expedient, but also to make it possible. 
Therefore He also goes on to Say, 


“Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat.” 


That is, lest they should say, “What then? if we cast all away, how shall we be able to live?” At this 
objection, in what follows, He makes a stand, very seasonably. For as surely as if at the beginning He had 
said, “Take no thought,” the word would have seemed burdensome; so surely, now that He hath shown the 
mischief arising out of covetousness, His admonition coming after is made easy to receive. Wherefore 
neither did He now simply say, “Take no thought,” but He added the reason, and so enjoined this. After 
having said, “Ye cannot serve God and mammon,” He added, “therefore I say unto you, take no thought. 
Therefore;” for what? Because of the unspeakable loss. For the hurt you receive is not in riches only, 
rather the wound is in the most vital parts, and in that which is the overthrow of your salvation; casting 
you as it does out from God, who made you, and careth for you, and loveth you. 


“Therefore I say unto you, take no thought.” Thus, after He hath shown the hurt to be unspeakable, then 
and not before He makes the commandment stricter; in that He not only bids us cast away what we have, 
but forbids to take thought even for our necessary food, saying, “Take no thought for your soul, what ye 
shall eat.” Not because the soul needs food, for it is incorporeal; but He spake according to the common 
custom. For though it needs not food, yet can it not endure to remain in the body, except that be fed. And 
in saying this, He puts it not simply so, but here also He brings up arguments, some from those things 
which we have already, and some from other examples. 


From what we have already, thus saying: 
“Ts not the soul more than meat, and the body more than the raiment?” 


He therefore that hath given the greater, how shall He not give the less? He that hath fashioned the flesh 
that is fed, how shall He not bestow the food? Wherefore neither did He simply say, “Take no thought what 
ye shall eat,” or “wherewithal ye shall be clothed;” but, “for the body,” and, “for the soul:” forasmuch as 
from them He was to make His demonstrations, carrying on His discourse in the way of comparison. Now 
the soul He hath given once for all, and it abides such as it is; but the body increases every day. Therefore 
pointing out both these things, the immortality of the one, and the frailty of the other, He subjoins and 
says, 


“Which of you can add one cubit unto his stature?” 


Thus, saying no more of the soul, since it receives not increase, He discoursed of the body only; hereby 
making manifest this point also, that not the food increases it, but the providence of God. Which Paul 
showing also in other ways, said, “So then, neither is he that planteth any thing, neither he that watereth; 
but God that giveth the increase.” 


From what we have already, then, He urges us in this way: and from examples of other things, by saying, 
“Behold the fowls of the air.” Thus, lest any should say, “we do good by taking thought,” He dissuades 
them both by that which is greater, and by that which is less; by the greater, i.e. the soul and the body; by 
the less, i.e. the birds. For if of the things that are very inferior He hath so much regard, how shall He not 
give unto you? saith He. And to them on this wise, for as yet it was an ordinary multitude: but to the devil 
not thus; but how? “Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.” But here He makes mention of the birds, and this in a way greatly to abash them; which sort of 
thing is of very great value for the purpose of admonition. 


4. However, some of the ungodly have come to so great a pitch of madness, as even to attack His 
illustration. Because, say they, it was not meet for one strengthening moral principle, to use natural 
advantages as incitements to that end. For to those animals, they add, this belongs by nature. What then 
shall we say to this? That even though it is theirs by nature, yet possibly we too may attain it by choice. 
For neither did He say, “behold how the birds fly,” which were a thing impossible to man; but that they are 
fed without taking thought, a kind of thing easy to be achieved by us also, if we will. And this they have 


proved, who have accomplished it in their actions. 


Wherefore it were meet exceedingly to admire the consideration of our Lawgiver, in that, when He might 
bring forward His illustration from among men, and when He might have spoken of Moses and Elias and 
John, and others like them, who took no thought; that He might touch them more to the quick, He made 
mention of the irrational beings. For had He spoken of those righteous men, these would have been able 
to say, “We are not yet become like them.” But now by passing them over in silence, and bringing forward 
the fowls of the air, He hath cut off from them every excuse, imitating in this place also the old law. Yea, 
for the old covenant likewise sends to the bee, and to the ant, and to the turtle, and to the swallow. And 
neither is this a small sign of honor, when the same sort of things, which those animals possess by nature, 
those we are able to accomplish by an act of our choice. If then He take so great care of them which exist 
for our sakes, much more of us; if of the servants, much more of the master. Therefore He said, “Behold 
the fowls,” and He said not, “for they do not traffic, nor make merchandise,” for these were among the 
things that were earnestly forbidden. But what? “they sow not, neither do they reap.” “What then?” saith 
one, “must we not sow?” He said not, “we must not sow,” but “we must not take thought;” neither that one 
ought not to work, but not to be low-minded, nor to rack one’s self with cares. Since He bade us also be 
nourished, but not in “taking thought.” 


Of this lesson David also lays the foundation from old time, saying enigmatically on this wise, “Thou 
openest Thine hand, and fillest every living thing with bounty;” and again, “To Him that giveth to the 
beasts their food, and to the young ravens that call upon Him.” 


“Who then,” it may be said, “have not taken thought”? Didst thou not hear how many of the righteous I 
adduced? Seest thou not with them Jacob, departing from his father’s house destitute of all things? Dost 
thou not hear him praying and saying, “If the Lord give me bread to eat and raiment to put on?” which 
was not the part of one taking thought, but of one seeking all of God. This the apostles also attained, who 
cast away all, and took no thought: also, the “five thousand,” and the “three thousand.” 


5. But if thou canst not bear, upon hearing so high words, to release thyself from these grievous bonds, 
consider the unprofitableness of the thing, and so put an end to thy care. For 


“Which of you by taking thought” (saith He) “can add one cubit unto his stature.” 


Seest thou how by that which is evident, He hath manifested that also which is obscure? Thus, “As unto 
thy body,” saith He, “thou wilt not by taking thought be able to add, though it be ever so little; so neither 
to gather food; think as thou mayest otherwise.” Hence it is clear that not our diligence, but the 
providence of God, even where we seem to be active, effects all. So that, were He to forsake us, no care, 
nor anxiety, nor toil, nor any other such thing, will ever appear to come to anything, but all will utterly 
pass away. 


Let us not therefore suppose His injunctions are impossible: for there are many who duly perform them, 
even as it is. And if thou knowest not of them, it is nothing marvellous, since Elias too supposed he was 
alone, but was told, “I have left unto myself seven thousand men.” Whence it is manifest that even now 
there are many who show forth the apostolical life; like as the “three thousand” then, and the “five 
thousand.” And if we believe not, it is not because there are none who do well, but because we are far 
from so doing. So that just as the drunkard would not easily believe, that there exists any man who doth 
not taste even water (and yet this hath been achieved by many solitaries in our time ); nor he who 
connects himself with numberless women, that it is easy to live in virginity; nor he that extorts other 
men’s goods, that one shall readily give up even his own: so neither will those, who daily melt themselves 
down with innumerable anxieties, easily receive this thing. 


Now as to the fact, that there are many who have attained unto this, we might show it even from those, 
who have practised this self-denial even in our generation. 


But for you, just now, it is enough to learn not to covet, and that almsgiving is a good thing; and to know 
that you must impart of what ye have. For these things if thou wilt duly perform, beloved, thou wilt 
speedily proceed to those others also. 


6. For the present therefore let us lay aside our excessive sumptuousness, and let us endure moderation, 
and learn to acquire by honest labor all that we are to have: since even the blessed John, when he was 
discoursing with those that were employed upon the tribute, and with the soldiery, enjoined them “to be 
content with their wages.” Anxious though he were to lead them on to another, and a higher self- 
command, yet since they were still unfit for this, he speaks of the lesser things. Because, if he had 
mentioned what are higher than these, they would have failed to apply themselves to them, and would 
have fallen from the others. 


For this very reason we too are practising you in the inferior duties. Yes, because as yet, we know, the 
burden of voluntary poverty is too great for you, and the heaven is not more distant from the earth, than 
such self-denial from you. Let us then lay hold, if it be only of the lowest commandments, for even this is 
no small encouragement. And yet some amongst the heathens have achieved even this, though not ina 


proper spirit, and have stripped themselves of all their possessions. However, we are contented in your 
case, if alms are bestowed abundantly by you; for we shall soon arrive at those other duties too, if we 
advance in this way. But if we do not so much as this, of what favor shall we be worthy, who are bidden to 
surpass those under the old law, and yet show ourselves inferior to the philosophers among the heathens? 
What shall we say, who when we ought to be angels and sons of God, do not even quite maintain our being 
as men? For to spoil and to covet comes not of the gentleness of men, but of the fierceness of wild beasts; 
nay, worse than wild beasts are the assailers of their neighbor’s goods. For to them this comes by nature, 
but we who are honored with reason, and yet are falling away unto that unnatural vileness, what 
indulgence shall we receive? 


Let us then, considering the measures of that discipline which is set before us, press on at least to the 
middle station, that we may both be delivered from the punishment which is to come, and proceeding 
regularly, may arrive at the very summit of all good things; unto which may we all attain, by the grace and 
love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XXII 


MATT. VI. 28, 29 


“Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin. And yet I say unto you, 
That even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 


Having spoken of our necessary food, and having signified that not even for this should we take thought, 
He passes on in what follows to that which is more easy. For raiment is not so necessary as food. 


Why then did He not make use here also of the same example, that of the birds, neither mention to us the 
peacock, and the swan, and the sheep? for surely there were many such examples to take from thence. 
Because He would point out how very far the argument may be carried both ways: both from the vileness 
of the things that partake of such elegance, and from the munificence vouchsafed to the lilies, in respect 
of their adorning. For this cause, when He hath decked them out, He doth not so much as call them lilies 
any more, but “grass of the field.” And He is not satisfied even with this name, but again adds another 
circumstance of vileness, saying, “which to-day is.” And He said not, “and to-morrow is not,” but what is 
much baser yet, “is cast into the oven.” And He said not, “clothe,” but “so clothe.” 


Seest thou everywhere how He abounds in amplifications and intensities? And this He doth, that He may 
touch them home: and therefore He hath also added, “shall He not much more clothe you?” For this too 
hath much emphasis: the force of the word, “you,” being no other than to indicate covertly the great value 
set upon our race, and the concern shown for it; as though He had said, “you, to whom He gave a soul, for 
whom He fashioned a body, for whose sake He made all the things that are seen, for whose sake He sent 
prophets, and gave the law, and wrought those innumerable good works; for whose sake He gave up His 
only begotten Son.” 


And not till He hath made His proof clear, doth He proceed also to rebuke them, say ing, “O ye of little 
faith.” For this is the quality of an adviser: He doth not admonish only, but reproves also, that He may 
awaken men the more to the persuasive power of His words. 


Hereby He teaches us not only to take no thought, but not even to be dazzled at the costliness of men’s 
apparel. Why, such comeliness is of grass, such beauty of the green herb: or rather, the grass is even more 
precious than such apparelling. Why then pride thyself on things, whereof the prize rests with the mere 
plant, with a great balance in its favor? 


And see how from the beginning He signifies the injunction to be easy; by the contraries again, and by the 
things of which they were afraid, leading them away from these cares. Thus, when He had said, “Consider 
the lilies of the field,” He added, “they toil not:” so that in desire to set us free from toils, did He give 
these commands. In fact, the labor lies, not in taking no thought, but in taking thought for these things. 
And as in saying, “they sow not,” it was not the sowing that He did away with, but the anxious thought; so 
in saying, “they toil not, neither do they spin,” He put an end not to the work, but to the care. 


But if Solomon was surpassed by their beauty, and that not once nor twice, but throughout all his reign:— 
for neither can one say, that at one time He was clothed with such apparel, but after that He was so no 
more; rather not so much as on one day did He array Himself so beautifully: for this Christ declared by 
saying, “in all his reign:” and if it was not that He was surpassed by this flower, but vied with that, but He 
gave place to all alike (wherefore He also said, “as one of these:” for such as between the truth and the 
counterfeit, so great is the interval between those robes and these flowers):—if then he acknowledged his 
inferiority, who was more glorious than all kings that ever were: when wilt thou be able to surpass, or 
rather to approach even faintly to such perfection of form? 


After this He instructs us, not to aim at all at such ornament. See at least the end thereof; after its 
triumph “it is cast into the oven:” and if of things mean, and worthless, and of no great use, God hath 
displayed so great care, how shall He give up thee, of all living creatures the most important? 


Wherefore then did He make them so beautiful? That He might display His own wisdom and the 
excellency of His power; that from everything we might learn His glory. For not “the Heavens only declare 
the glory of God,” but the earth too; and this David declared when he said, “Praise the Lord, ye fruitful 
trees, and all cedars.” For some by their fruits, some by their greatness, some by their beauty, send up 
praise to Him who made them: this too being a sign of great excellency of wisdom, when even upon things 
that are very vile (and what can be viler than that which to-day is, and to-morrow is not?) He pours out 
such great beauty. If then to the grass He hath given that which it needs not (for what doth the beauty 
thereof help to the feeding of the fire?) how shall He not give unto thee that which thou needest? If that 
which is the vilest of all things, He hath lavishly adorned, and that as doing it not for need, but for 
munificence, how much more will He honor thee, the most honorable of all things, in matters which are of 
necessity. 


2. Now when, as you see, He had demonstrated the greatness of God’s providential care, and they were in 
what follows to be rebuked also, even in this He was sparing, laying to their charge not want, but poverty, 
of faith. Thus, “if God,” saith He, “so clothe the grass of the field, much more you, O ye of little faith.” 


And yet surely all these things He Himself works. For “all things were made by Him, and without Him was 
not so much as one thing made.” But yet He nowhere as yet makes mention of Himself: it being sufficient 
for the time, to indicate His full power, that He said at each of the commandments, “Ye have heard that it 
hath been said to them of old time, but I say unto you.” 


Marvel not then, when in subsequent instances also He conceals Himself, or speaks something lowly of 
Himself: since for the present He had but one object, that His word might prove such as they would 
readily receive, and might in every way demonstrate that He was not a sort of adversary of God, but of 
one mind, and in agreement with the Father. 


Which accordingly He doth here also; for through so many words as He hath spent He ceases not to set 
Him before us, admiring His wisdom, His providence, His tender care extending through all things, both 
great and small. Thus, both when He was speaking of Jerusalem, He called it “the city of the Great King;” 
and when He mentioned Heaven, He spake of it again as “God’s throne;” and when He was discoursing of 
His economy in the world, to Him again He attributes it all, saying, “He maketh His sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” And in the prayer too He taught us to 
say, His “is the kingdom and the power and the glory.” And here in discoursing of His providence, and 
signifying how even in little things He is the most excellent of artists, He saith, that “He clothes the grass 
of the field.” And nowhere doth He call Him His own Father, but theirs; in order that by the very honor He 
might reprove them, and that when He should call Him His Father, they might no more be displeased. 


Now if for bare necessaries one is not to take thought, what pardon can we deserve, who take thought for 
things expensive? Or rather, what pardon can they deserve, who do even without sleep, that they may 
take the things of others? 


3. “Therefore take no thought, saying, what shall we eat? or, what shall we drink? or, wherewithal shall we 
be clothed? For after all these things do the nations of the world seek.” 


Seest thou how again He hath both shamed them the more, and hath also shown by the way, that He had 
commanded nothing grievous nor burdensome? As therefore when He said, “If ye love them which love 
you,” it is nothing great which ye practise, for the very Gentiles do the same; by the mention of the 
Gentiles He was stirring them up to something greater: so now also He brings them forward to reprove 
us, and to signify that it is a necessary debt which He is requiring of us. For if we must show forth 
something more than the Scribes or Pharisees, what can we deserve, who so far from going beyond these, 
do even abide in the mean estate of the Gentiles, and emulate their littleness of soul? 


He doth not however stop at the rebuke, but having by this reproved and roused them, and shamed them 
with all strength of expression, by another argument He also comforts them, saying, “For your Heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things.” He said not, “God knoweth,” but, “your Father 
knoweth;” to lead them to a greater hope. For if He be a Father, and such a Father, He will not surely be 
able to overlook His children in extremity of evils; seeing that not even men, being fathers, bear to do so. 


And He adds along with this yet another argument. Of what kind then is it? That “ye have need” of them. 
What He saith is like this. What! are these things superfluous, that He should disregard them? Yet not 
even in superfluities did He show Himself wanting in regard, in the instance of the grass: but now are 
these things even necessary. So that what thou considerest a cause for thy being anxious, this I say is 
sufficient to draw thee from such anxiety. I mean, if thou sayest, “Therefore I must needs take thought, 
because they are necessary;” on the contrary, I say, “Nay, for this self-same reason take no thought, 
because they are necessary.” Since were they superfluities, not even then ought we to despair, but to feel 
confident about the supply of them; but now that they are necessary, we must no longer be in doubt. For 
what kind of father is he, who can endure to fail in supplying to his children even necessaries? So that for 
this cause again God will most surely bestow them. 


For indeed He is the artificer of our nature, and He knows perfectly the wants thereof. So that neither 


canst thou say, “He is indeed our Father, and the things we seek are necessary, but He knows not that we 
stand in need of them.” For He that knows our nature itself, and was the framer of it, and formed it such 
as it is; evidently He knows its need also better than thou, who art placed in want of them: it having been 
by His decree, that our nature is in such need. He will not therefore oppose Himself to what He hath 
willed, first subjecting it of necessity to so great want, and on the other hand again depriving it of what it 
wants, and of absolute necessaries. 


Let us not therefore be anxious, for we shall gain nothing by it, but tormenting ourselves. For whereas He 
gives both when we take thought, and when we do not, and more of the two, when we do not; what dost 
thou gain by thy anxiety, but to exact of thyself a superfluous penalty? Since one on the point of going toa 
plentiful feast, will not surely permit himself to take thought for food; nor is he that is walking to a 
fountain anxious about drink. Therefore seeing we have a supply more copious than either any fountain, 
or innumerable banquets made ready, the providence of God; let us not be beggars, nor little minded. 


4. For together with what hath been said, He puts also yet another reason for feeling confidence about 
such things, saying, 


“Seek ye the kingdom of Heaven, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 


Thus when He had set the soul free from anxiety, then He made mention also of Heaven. For indeed He 
came to do away with the old things, and to call us to a greater country. Therefore He doeth all, to deliver 
us from things unnecessary, and from our affection for the earth. For this cause He mentioned the 
heathens also, saying that “the Gentiles seek after these things;” they whose whole labor is for the 
present life, who have no regard for the things to come, nor any thought of Heaven. But to you not these 
present are the chief things, but other than these. For we were not born for this end, that we should eat 
and drink and be clothed, but that we might please God, and attain unto the good things to come. 
Therefore as things here are secondary in our labor, so also in our prayers let them be secondary. 
Therefore He also said, “Seek ye the kingdom of Heaven, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 


And He said not, “shall be given,” but “shall be added,” that thou mightest learn, that the things present 
are no great part of His gifts, compared with the greatness of the things to come. Accordingly, He doth not 
bid us so much as ask for them, but while we ask for other things, to have confidence, as though these 
also were added to those. Seek then the things to come, and thou wilt receive the things present also; 
seek not the things that are seen, and thou shalt surely attain unto them. Yea, for it is unworthy of thee to 
approach thy Lord for such things. And thou, who oughtest to spend all thy zeal and thy care for those 
unspeakable blessings, dost greatly disgrace thyself by consuming it on the desire of transitory things. 


“How then?” saith one, “did He not bid us ask for bread?” Nay, He added, “daily,” and to this again, “this 
day,” which same thing in fact He doth here also. For He said not, “Take no thought,” but, “Take no 
thought for the morrow,” at the same time both affording us liberty, and fastening our soul on those things 
that are more necessary to us. 


For to this end also He bade us ask even those, not as though God needed reminding by us, but that we 
might learn that by His help we accomplish whatever we do accomplish, and that we might be made more 
His own by our continual prayer for these things. 


Seest thou how by this again He would persuade them, that they shall surely receive the things present? 
For He that bestows the greater, much more will He give the less. “For not for this end,” saith He, “did I 
tell you not to take thought nor to ask, that ye should suffer distress, and go about naked, but in order 
that ye might be in abundance of these things also:” and this, you see, was suited above all things to 
attract them to Him. So that like as in almsgiving, when deterring them from making a display to men, He 
won upon them chiefly by promising to furnish them with it more liberally;—”for thy Father,” saith He, 
“who seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly;’”—even so here also, in drawing them off from seeking 
these things, this is His persuasive topic, that He promises to bestow it on them, not seeking it, in greater 
abundance. Thus, to this end, saith He, do I bid thee not seek, not that thou mayest not receive, but that 
thou mayest receive plentifully; that thou mayest receive in the fashion that becomes thee, with the profit 
which thou oughtest to have; that thou mayest not, by taking thought, and distracting thyself in anxiety 
about these, render thyself unworthy both of these, and of the things spiritual; that thou mayest not 
undergo unnecessary distress, and again fall away from that which is set before thee. 


5. “Take therefore no thought for the morrow: for sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof:” that is to say, 
the affliction, and the bruising thereof. Is it not enough for thee, to eat thy bread in the sweat of thy face? 
Why add the further affliction that comes of anxiety, when thou art on the point to be delivered henceforth 
even from the former toils? 


By “evil” here He means, not wickedness, far from it, but affliction, and trouble, and calamities; much as 
in another place also He saith, “Is there evil in a city, which the Lord hath not done?” nor any thing like 
these, but the scourges which are borne from above. And again, “I,” saith He, “make peace, and create 
evils:” For neither in this place doth He speak of wickedness, but of famines, and pestilences, things 
accounted evil by most men: the generality being wont to call these things evil. Thus, for example, the 


priests and prophets of those five lordships, when having yoked the kine to the ark, they let them go 
without their calves, gave the name of “evil” to those heaven-sent plagues, and the dismay and anguish 
which thereby sprang up within them. 


This then is His meaning here also, when He saith, “sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” For 
nothing so pains the soul, as carefulness and anxiety. Thus did Paul also, when urging to celibacy, give 
counsel, saying, “I would have you without carefulness.” 


But when He saith, “the morrow shall take thought for itself,” He saith it not, as though the day took 
thought for these things, but forasmuch as He had to speak to a people somewhat imperfect, willing to 
make what He saith more expressive, He personifies the time, speaking unto them according to the 
custom of the generality. 


And here indeed He advises, but as He proceeds, He even makes it a law, saying, “provide neither gold 
nor silver, nor scrip for your journey.” Thus, having shown it all forth in His actions, then after that He 
introduces the verbal enactment of it more determinately, the precept too having then become more easy 
of acceptance, confirmed as it had been previously by His own actions. Where then did He confirm it by 
His actions? Hear Him saying, “The Son of Man hath not where to lay His head.” Neither is He satisfied 
with this only, but in His disciples also He exhibits His full proof of these things, by fashioning them too in 
like manner, yet not suffering them to be in want of anything. 


But mark His tender care also, how He surpasses the affection of any father. Thus, “This I command,” 
saith He, “for nothing else, but that I may deliver you from superfluous anxieties. For even if to-day thou 
hast taken thought for to-morrow, thou wilt also have to take thought again to-morrow. Why then what is 
over and above? Why force the day to receive more than the distress which is allotted to it, and together 
with its own troubles add to it also the burden of the following day; and this, when there is no chance of 
thy lightening the other by the addition so taking place, but thou art merely to exhibit thyself as coveting 
superfluous troubles?” Thus, that He may reprove them the more, He doth all but give life to the very 
time, and brings it in as one injured, and exclaiming against them for their causeless despite. Why, thou 
hast received the day, to care for the things thereof. Wherefore then add unto it the things of the other 
day also? Hath it not then burden enough in its own anxiety? Why now, I pray, dost thou make it yet 
heavier? Now when the Lawgiver saith these things, and He that is to pass judgment on us, consider the 
hopes that He suggests to us, how good they are; He Himself testifying, that this life is wretched and 
wearisome, so that the anxiety even of the one day is enough to hurt and afflict us. 


6. Nevertheless, after so many and so grave words, we take thought for these things, but for the things in 
Heaven no longer: rather we have reversed His order, on either side fighting against His sayings. For 
mark; “Seek ye not the things present,” saith He, “at all;” but we are seeking these things for ever: “seek 
the things in Heaven,” saith He; but those things we seek not so much as for a short hour, but according 
to the greatness of the anxiety we display about the things of the world, is the carelessness we entertain 
in things spiritual; or rather even much greater. But this doth not prosper for ever; neither can this be for 
ever. What if for ten days we think scorn? if for twenty? if for an hundred? must we not of absolute 
necessity depart, and fall into the hands of the Judge? 


“But the delay hath comfort.” And what sort of comfort, to be every day looking for punishment and 
vengeance? Nay, if thou wouldest have some comfort from this delay, take it by gathering for thyself the 
fruit of amendment after repentance. Since if the mere delay of vengeance seem to thee a sort of 
refreshment, far more is it gain not to fall into the vengeance. Let us then make full use of this delay, in 
order to have a full deliverance from the dangers that press upon us. For none of the things enjoined is 
either burdensome or grievous, but all are so light and easy, that if we only bring a genuine purpose of 
heart, we may accomplish all, though we be chargeable with countless offenses. For so Manasses had 
perpetrated innumerable pollutions, having both stretched out his hands against the saints, and brought 
abominations into the temple, and filled the city with murders, and wrought many other things beyond 
excuse; yet nevertheless after so long and so great wickedness, he washed away from himself all these 
things. How and in what manner? By repentance, and consideration. 


For there is not, yea, there is not any sin, that doth not yield and give way to the power of repentance, or 
rather to the grace of Christ. Since if we would but only change, we have Him to assist us. And if thou art 
desirous to become good, there is none to hinder us; or rather there is one to hinder us, the devil, yet hath 
he no power, so long as thou choosest what is best, and so attractest God to thine aid. But if thou art not 
thyself willing, but startest aside, how shall He protect thee? Since not of necessity or compulsion, but of 
thine own will, He wills thee to be saved. For if thou thyself, having a servant full of hatred and aversion 
for thee, and continually going off, and fleeing away from thee, wouldest not choose to keep him, and this 
though needing his services; much less will God, who doeth all things not for His own profit, but for thy 
salvation, choose to retain thee by compulsion; as on the other hand, if thou show forth a right intention 
only, He would not choose ever to give thee up, no, not whatever the devil may do. So that we are 
ourselves to blame for our own destruction. Because we do not approach, nor beseech, nor entreat Him, 
as we ought: but even if we do draw nigh, it is not as persons who have need to receive, neither is it with 
the proper faith, nor as making demand, but we do all in a gaping and listless way. 


7. And yet God would have us demand things of Him, and for this accounts Himself greatly bound to thee. 
For He alone of all debtors, when the demand is made, counts it a favor, and gives what we have not lent 
Him. And if He should see him pressing earnestly that makes the demand, He pays down even what He 
hath not received of us; but if sluggishly, He too keeps on making delays; not through unwillingness to 
give, but because He is pleased to have the demand made upon Him by us. For this cause He told thee 
also the example of that friend, who came by night, and asked a loaf; and of the judge that feared not God, 
nor regarded men. And He stayed not at similitudes, but signified it also in His very actions, when He 
dismissed that Phoenician woman, having filled her with His great gift. For through her He signified, that 
He gives to them that ask earnestly, even the things that pertain not to them. “For it is not meet,” saith 
He, “to take the children’s bread, and to give it unto the dogs.” But for all that He gave, because she 
demanded of him earnestly. But by the Jews He showed, that to them that are careless, He gives not even 
their own. They accordingly received nothing, but lost what was their own. And while these, because they 
asked not, did not receive so much as their very own; she, because she assailed Him with earnestness, 
had power to obtain even what pertained to others, and the dog received what was the children’s. So 
great a good is importunity. For though thou be a dog, yet being importunate, thou shalt be preferred to 
the child being negligent: for what things affection accomplishes not, these, all of them, importunity did 
accomplish. Say not therefore, “God is an enemy to me, and will not hearken.” He doth straightway 
answer thee, continually troubling him, if not because thou art His friend, yet because of thine 
importunity. And neither the enmity, or the unseasonable time, nor anything else becomes an hindrance. 
Say not, “I am unworthy, and do not pray;” for such was the Syrophoenician woman too. Say not, “I have 
sinned much, and am not able to entreat Him whom I have angered;” for God looks not at the desert, but 
at the disposition. For if the ruler that feared not God, neither was ashamed of men, was overcome by the 
widow, much more will He that is good be won over by continual entreaty. 


So that though thou be no friend, though thou be not demanding thy due, though thou hast devoured thy 
Father’s substance, and have been a long time out of sight, though without honor, though last of all, 
though thou approach Him angry, though much displeased; be willing only to pray, and to return, and thou 
shalt receive all, and shall quickly extinguish the wrath and the condemnation. 


But, “behold, I pray,” saith one, “and there is no result.” Why, thou prayest not like those; such I mean as 
the Syrophoenician woman, the friend that came late at night, and the widow that is continually troubling 
the judge, and the son that consumed his father’s goods. For didst thou so pray, thou wouldest quickly 
obtain. For though despite have been done unto Him, yet is He a Father; and though He have been 
provoked to anger, yet is He fond of His children; and one thing only doth He seek, not to take vengeance 
for our affronts, but to see thee repenting and entreating Him. Would that we were warmed in like 
measure, as those bowels are moved to the love of us. But this fire seeks a beginning only, and if thou 
afford it a little spark, thou kindlest a full flame of beneficence. For not because He hath been insulted, is 
He sore vexed, but because it is thou who art insulting Him, and so becoming frenzied. For if we being 
evil, when our children molest us, grieve on their account; much more is God, who can not so much as 
suffer insult, sore vexed on account of thee, who hast committed it. If we, who love by nature, much more 
He, who is kindly affectioned beyond nature. “For though,” saith He, “a woman should forget the fruits of 
her womb, yet will I not forget thee.” 


8. Let us therefore draw nigh unto Him, and say, “Truth, Lord; for even the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their masters’ table.” Let us draw nigh “in season, out of season:” or rather, one can never draw 
nigh out of season, for it is unseasonable not to be continually approaching. For of Him who desires to 
give it is always seasonable to ask: yea, as breathing is never out of season, so neither is praying 
unseasonable, but rather not praying. Since as we need this breath, so do we also the help that comes 
from Him; and if we be willing, we shall easily draw Him to us. And the prophet, to manifest this, and to 
point out the constant readiness of His beneficence, said, “We shall find Him prepared as the morning.” 
For as often as we may draw nigh, we shall see Him awaiting our movements. And if we fail to draw from 
out of His ever-springing goodness, the blame is all ours. This, for example, was His complaint against 
certain Jews, when He said, “My mercy is as a morning cloud, and as the early dew it goeth away.” And 
His meaning is like this; “I indeed have supplied all my part, but ye, as a hot sun coming over scatters 
both the cloud and the dew, and makes them vanish, so have ye by your great wickedness restrained the 
unspeakable Beneficence.” 


Which also itself again is an instance of providential care: that even when He sees us unworthy to receive 
good, He withholds His benefits, lest He render us careless. But if we change a little, even but so much as 
to know that we have sinned, He gushes out beyond the fountains, He is poured forth beyond the ocean; 
and the more thou receivest, so much the more doth He rejoice; and in this way is stirred up again to give 
us more. For indeed He accounts it as His own wealth, that we should be saved, and that He should give 
largely to them that ask. And this, it may seem, Paul was declaring when He said, that He is “rich unto all 
and over all that call upon Him.” Because when we pray not, then He is wroth; when we pray not, then 
doth He turn away from us. For this cause “He became poor, that He might make us rich;” for this cause 
He underwent all those sufferings, that He might incite us to ask. 


Let us not therefore despair, but having so many motives and good hopes, though we sin every day, let us 
approach Him, entreating, beseeching, asking the forgiveness of our sins. For thus we shall be more 


backward to sin for the time to come; thus shall we drive away the devil, and shall call forth the 
lovingkindness of God, and attain unto the good things to come, by the grace and love towards man of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XXIII 


MATT. VII. 1 


“Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 


What then? Ought we not to blame them that sin? Because Paul also saith this selfsame thing: or rather, 
there too it is Christ, speaking by Paul, and saying, “Why dost thou judge thy brother? And thou, why dost 
thou set at nought thy brother?” and, “Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant?” And again, 
“Therefore judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come.” 


How then doth He say elsewhere, “Reprove, rebuke, exhort,” and, “Them that sin rebuke before all?” And 
Christ too to Peter, “Go and tell him his fault between thee and him alone,” and if he neglect to hear, add 
to thyself another also; and if not even so doth he yield, declare it to the church likewise?” And how hath 
He set over us so many to reprove; and not only to reprove, but also to punish? For him that hearkens to 
none of these, He hath commanded to be “as a heathen man and a publican.” And how gave He them the 
keys also? since if they are not to judge, they will be without authority in any matter, and in vain have they 
received the power to bind and to loose. 


And besides, if this were to obtain, all would be lost alike, whether in churches, or in states, or in houses. 
For except the master judge the servant, and the mistress the maid, and the father the son, and friends 
one another, there will be an increase of all wickedness. And why say I, friends? unless we judge our 
enemies, we shall never be able to put an end to our enmity, but all things will be turned upside down. 


What then can the saying be? Let us carefully attend, lest the medicines of salvation, and the laws of 
peace, be accounted by any man laws of overthrow and confusion. First of all, then, even by what follows, 
He hath pointed out to them that have understanding the excellency of this law, saying, “Why beholdest 
thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye?” 


But if to many of the less attentive, it seem yet rather obscure, I will endeavor to explain it from the 
beginning. In this place, then, as it seems at least to me, He doth not simply command us not to judge any 
of men’s sins, neither doth He simply forbid the doing of such a thing, but to them that are full of 
innumerable ills, and are trampling upon other men for trifles. And I think that certain Jews too are here 
hinted at, for that while they were bitter accusing their neighbors for small faults, and such as came to 
nothing, they were themselves insensibly committing deadly sins. Herewith towards the end also He was 
upbraiding them, when He said, “Ye bind heavy burdens, and grievous to be borne, but ye will not move 
them with your finger,” and, “ye pay tithe of mint and anise, and have omitted the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, mercy, and faith.” 


Well then, I think that these are comprehended in His invective; that He is checking them beforehand as 
to those things, wherein they were hereafter to accuse His disciples. For although His disciples had been 
guilty of no such sin, yet in them were supposed to be offenses; as, for instance, not keeping the sabbath, 
eating with unwashen hands, sitting at meat with publicans; of which He saith also in another place, “Ye 
which strain at the gnat, and swallow the camel.” But yet it is also a general law that He is laying down on 
these matters. 


And the Corinthians too Paul did not absolutely command not to judge, but not to judge their own 
superiors, and upon grounds that are not acknowledged; not absolutely to refrain from correcting them 
that sin. Neither indeed was He then rebuking all without distinction, but disciples doing so to their 
teachers were the object of His reproof; and they who, being guilty of innumerable sins, bring an evil 
report upon the guiltless. 


This then is the sort of thing which Christ also in this place intimated; not intimated merely, but guarded it 
too with a great ter ror, and the punishment from which no prayers can deliver. 


2. “For with what judgment ye judge,” saith He, “ye shall be judged.” 


That is, “it is not the other,” saith Christ, “that thou condemnest, but thyself, and thou art making the 
judgment-seat dreadful to thyself, and the account strict.” As then in the forgiveness of our sins the 
beginnings are from us, so also in this judgment, it is by ourselves that the measures of our condemnation 
are laid down. You see, we ought not to upbraid nor trample upon them, but to admonish; not to revile, 
but to advise; not to assail with pride, but to correct with tenderness. For not him, but thyself, dost thou 
give over to extreme vengeance, by not sparing him, when it may be needful to give sentence on his 
offenses. 


Seest thou, how these two commandments are both easy, and fraught with great blessings to the obedient, 


even as of evils on the other hand, to the regardless? For both he that forgives his neighbor, hath freed 
himself first of the two from the grounds of complaint, and that without any labor; and he that with 
tenderness and indulgence inquires into other men’s offenses, great is the allowance of pardon, which he 
hath by his judgment laid up beforehand for himself. 


“What then!” say you: “if one commit fornication, may I not say that fornication is a bad thing, nor at all 
correct him that is playing the wanton?” Nay, correct him, but not as a foe, nor as an adversary exacting a 
penalty, but as a physician providing medicines. For neither did Christ say, “stay not him that is sinning,” 
but “judge not;” that is, be not bitter in pronouncing sentence. 


And besides, it is not of great things (as I have already observed), nor of things prohibited, that this is 
said, but of those which are not even counted offenses. Wherefore He said also. 


“Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye?” 


Yea, for many now do this; if they see but a monk wearing an unnecessary garment, they produce against 
him the law of our Lord, while they themselves are extorting without end, and defrauding men every day. 
If they see him but partaking rather largely of food, they become bitter accusers, while they themselves 
are daily drinking to excess and surfeiting: not knowing, that besides their own sins, they do hereby 
gather up for themselves a greater flame, and deprive themselves of every plea. For on this point, that 
thine own doings must be strictly inquired into, thou thyself hast first made the law, by thus sentencing 
those of thy neighbor. Account it not then to be a grievous thing, if thou art also thyself to undergo the 
same kind of trial. 


“Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye.” 


Here His will is to signify the great wrath, which He hath against them that do such things. For so, 
wheresoever He would indicate that the sin is great, and the punishment and wrath in store for it 
grievous, He begins with a reproach. As then unto him that was exacting the hundred pence, He said in 
His deep displeasure, “Thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debt;” even so here also, “Thou 
hypocrite.” For not of protecting care comes such a judgment, but of ill will to man; and while a man puts 
forward a mask of benevolence, he is doing a work of the utmost wickedness, causing reproaches without 
ground, and accusations, to cleave unto his neighbors, and usurping a teacher’s rank, when he is not 
worthy to be so much as a disciple. On account of this He called him “hypocrite.” For thou, who in other 
men’s doings art so bitter, as to see even the little things; how hast thou become so remiss in thine own, 
as that even the great things are hurried over by thee? 


“First cast out the beam out of thine own eye.” 


Seest thou, that He forbids not judging, but commands to cast out first the beam from thine eye, and then 
to set right the doings of the rest of the world? For indeed each one knows his own things better than 
those of others; and sees the greater rather than the less; and loves himself more than his neighbor. 
Wherefore, if thou doest it out of guardian care, I bid thee care for thyself first, in whose case the sin is 
both more certain and greater. But if thou neglect thyself, it is quite evident that neither dost thou judge 
thy brother in care for him, but in hatred, and wishing to expose him. For what if he ought to be judged? it 
should be by one who commits no such sin, not by thee. 


Thus, because He had introduced great and high doctrines of self denial, lest any man should Say, it is 
easy so to practise it in words; He willing to signify His entire confidence, and that He was not chargeable 
with any of the things that had been mentioned, but had duly fulfilled all, spake this parable. And that, 
because He too was afterwards to judge, saying, “Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites.” Yet 
was not he chargeable with what hath been mentioned; for neither did He pull out a mote, nor had He a 
beam on His eyes, but being clean from all these, He so corrected the faults of all. “For it is not at all 
meet,” saith He, “to judge others, when one is chargeable with the same things.” And why marvel at His 
establishing this law, when even the very thief knew it upon the cross, saying to the other thief, “Dost not 
thou fear God, seeing we are in the same condemnation;” expressing the same sentiments with Christ? 


But thou, so far from casting out thine own beam, dost not even see it, but another’s mote thou not only 
seest, but also judgest, and essayest to cast it out; as if any one seized with a grievous dropsy, or indeed 
with any other incurable disease, were to neglect this, and find fault with another who was neglecting a 
slight swelling. And if it be an evil not to see one’s own sins, it is a twofold and threefold evil to be even 
sitting in judgment on others, while men themselves, as if past feeling, are bearing about beams in their 
own eyes: since no beam is so heavy as sin. 


His injunction therefore in these words is as follows, that he who is chargeable with countless evil deeds, 
should not be a bitter censor of other men’s offenses, and especially when these are trifling. He is not 
overthrowing reproof nor correction, but forbidding men to neglect their own faults, and exult over those 
of other men. 


For indeed this was a cause of men’s going unto great vice, bringing in a twofold wickedness. For he, 


whose practice it had been to slight his own faults, great as they were, and to search bitterly into those of 
others, being slight and of no account, was spoiling himself two ways: first, by thinking lightly of his own 
faults; next, by incurring enmities and feuds with all men, and training himself every day to extreme 
fierceness, and want of feeling for others. 


3. Having then put away all these things, by this His excellent legislation, He added yet another charge, 
saying, 


“Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine.” 


“Yet surely further on,” it will be said, “He commanded, “What ye have heard in the ear, that preach ye 
upon the housetops.” But this is in no wise contrary to the former. For neither in that place did He simply 
command to tell all men, but to whom it should be spoken, to them He bade speak with freedom. And by 
“dogs” here He figuratively described them that are living in incurable ungodliness, and affording no hope 
of change for the better; and by “swine,” them that abide continually in an unchaste life, all of whom He 
hath pronounced unworthy of hearing such things. Paul also, it may be observed, declared this when He 
said, “But a natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit, for they are foolishness unto him.” And in 
many other places too He saith that corruption of life is the cause of men’s not receiving the more perfect 
doctrines. Wherefore He commands not to open the doors to them; for indeed they become more insolent 
after learning. For as to the well-disposed and intelligent, things appear venerable when revealed, so to 
the insensible, when they are unknown rather. “Since then from their nature, they are not able to learn 
them, “let the thing be hidden,” saith He, “that at least for ignorance they may reverence them. For 
neither doth the swine know at all what a pearl is. Therefore since he knows not, neither let him see it, 
lest he trample under foot what he knows not.” 


For nothing results, beyond greater mischief to them that are so disposed when they hear; for both the 
holy things are profaned by them, not knowing what they are; and they are the more lifted up and armed 
against us. For this is meant by, “lest they trample them under their feet, and turn again and rend you.” 


Nay, “surely,” saith one, “they ought to be so strong as to remain equally impregnable after men’s 
learning them, and not to yield to other people occasions against us.” But it is not the things that yield it, 
but that these men are swine; even as when the pearl is trampled under foot, it is not so trampled, 
because it is really contemptible, but because it fell among swine. 


And full well did He say, “turn again and rend you:” for they feign gentleness, so as to be taught: then 
after they have learnt, quite changing from one sort to another, they jeer, mock and deride us, as deceived 
persons. Therefore Paul also said to Timothy, “Of whom be thou ware also; for he hath greatly withstood 
our words;” and again in another place, “From such turn away,” and, “A man that is an heretic, after the 
first and second admonition, reject.” 


It is not, you see, that those truths furnish them with armor, but they become fools in this way of their own 
accord, being filled with more willfulness. On this account it is no small gain for them to abide in 
ignorance, for so they are not such entire scorners. But if they learn, the mischief is twofold. For neither 
will they themselves be at all profited thereby, but rather the more damaged, and to thee they will cause 
endless difficulties. 


Let them hearken, who shamelessly associate with all, and make the awful things contemptible. For the 
mysteries we too therefore celebrate with closed doors, and keep out the uninitiated, not for any 
weakness of which we have convicted our rites, but because the many are as yet imperfectly prepared for 
them. For this very reason He Himself also discoursed much unto the Jews in parables, “because they 
seeing saw not.” For this, Paul likewise commanded “to know how we ought to answer every man.” 


4. “Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 


For inasmuch as He had enjoined things great and marvellous, and had commanded men to be superior to 
all their passions, and had led them up to Heaven itself, and had enjoined them to strive after the 
resemblance, not of angels and archangels, but (as far as was possible) of the very Lord of all; and had 
bidden His disciples not only themselves duly to perform all this, but also to correct others, and to 
distinguish between the evil and them that are not such, the dogs and them that are not dogs (although 
there be much that is hidden in men):—that they might not say, “these things are grievous and 
intolerable,” (for indeed in the sequel Peter did utter some such things, saying, “Who can be saved?” and 
again, “If the case of the man be so, it is not good to marry): in order therefore that they might not now 
likewise say so; as in the first place even by what had gone before He had proved it all to be easy, setting 
down many reasons one upon another, of power to persuade men: so after all He adds also the pinnacle of 
all facility, devising as no ordinary relief to our toils, the assistance derived from persevering prayers. 
Thus, we are not ourselves, saith He, to strive alone, but also to invoke the help from above: and it will 
surely come and be present with us, and will aid us in our struggles, and make all easy. Therefore He both 
commanded us to ask, and pledged Himself to the giving. 


However, not simply to ask did He command us, but with much assiduity and earnestness. For this is the 


meaning of “seek.” For so he that seeks, putting all things out of his mind, is taken up with that alone 
which is sought, and forms no idea of any of the persons present. And this which I am saying they know, 
as many as have lost either gold, or servants, and are seeking diligently after them. 


By “seeking,” then, He declared this; by “knocking,” that we approach with earnestness and a glowing 
mind. 


Despond not therefore, O man, nor show less of zeal about virtue, than they do of desire for wealth. For 
things of that kind thou hast often sought and not found, but nevertheless, though thou know this, that 
thou art not sure to find them, thou puttest in motion every mode of search; but here, although having a 
promise that thou wilt surely receive, thou dost not show even the smallest part of that earnestness. And 
if thou dost not receive straightway, do not even thus despair. For to this end He said, “knock,” to signify 
that even if He should not straightway open the door, we are to continue there. 


5. And if thou doubt my affirmation, at any rate believe His example. 
“For what man is there of you,” saith He, “whom if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone?” 


Because, as among men, if thou keep on doing so, thou art even accounted troublesome, and disgusting: 
so with God, when thou doest not so, then thou dost more entirely provoke Him. And if thou continue 
asking, though thou receive not at once, thou surely wilt receive. For to this end was the door shut, that 
He may induce thee to knock: to this end He doth not straightway assent, that thou mayest ask. Continue 
then to do these things, and thou wilt surely receive. For that thou mightest not say, “What then if I should 
ask and not receive?” He hath blocked up thy approach with that similitude, again framing arguments, 
and by those human things urging us to be confident on these matters; implying by them that we must not 
only ask, but ask what we ought. 


“For which of you is there, a father, of whom if his son shall ask bread, will he give him a stone?” So that if 
thou receive not, thy asking a stone is the cause of thy not receiving. For though thou be a son, this 
suffices not for thy receiving: rather this very thing even hinders thy receiving, that being a son, thou 
askest what is not profitable. 


Do thou also therefore ask nothing worldly, but all things spiritual, and thou wilt surely receive. For so 
Solomon, because he asked what he ought, behold how quickly he received. Two things now, you see, 
should be in him that prays, asking earnestly, and asking what he ought: “since ye too,” saith He, “though 
ye be fathers, wait for your sons to ask: and if they should ask of you anything inexpedient, ye refuse the 
gifts; just as, if it be expedient, ye consent and bestow it.” Do thou too, considering these things, not 
withdraw until thou receive; until thou have found, retire not; relax not thy diligence, until the door be 
opened. For if thou approach with this mind, and say, “Except I receive, I depart not;” thou wilt surely 
receive, provided thou ask such things, as are both suitable for Him of whom thou askest to give, and 
expedient for thee the petitioner. But what are these? To seek the things spiritual, all of them; to forgive 
them that have trespassed, and so to draw nigh asking forgiveness; “to lift up holy hands without wrath 
and doubting.” If we thus ask, we shall receive. As it is, surely our asking is a mockery, and the act of 
drunken rather than of sober men. 


“What then,” saith one, “if I ask even spiritual things, and do not receive?” Thou didst not surely knock 
with earnestness; or thou madest thyself unworthy to receive; or didst quickly leave off. 


“And wherefore,” it may be inquired, “did He not say, what things we ought to ask”? Nay verily, He hath 
mentioned them all in what precedes, and hath signified for what things we ought to draw nigh. Say not 
then, “I drew nigh, and did not receive.” For in no case is it owing to God that we receive not, God who 
loves us so much as to surpass even fathers, to surpass them as far as goodness doth this evil nature. 


“For if ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more your heavenly 
Father.” 


Now this He said, not to bring an evil name on man’s nature, nor to condemn our race as bad; but in 
contrast to His own goodness He calls paternal tenderness evil, so great is the excess of His love to man. 


Seest thou an argument unspeakable, of power to arouse to good hopes even him that hath become 
utterly desperate? 


Now here indeed He signifies His goodness by means of our fathers, but in what precedes by the chief 
among His gifts, by the “soul,” by the body. And nowhere doth He set down the chief of all good things, 
nor bring forward His own coming:—for He who thus made speed to give up His Son to the slaughter, 
“how shall He not freely give us all things?”—because it had not yet come to pass. But Paul indeed sets it 
forth, thus saying, “He that spared not His own Son, how shall He not also with Him freely give us all 
things.” But His discourse with them is still from the things of men. 


6. After this, to indicate that we ought neither to feel confidence in prayer, while neglecting our own 
doings; nor, when taking pains, trust only to our own endeavors; but both to seek after the help from 


above, and contribute withal our own part; He sets forth the one in connection with the other. For so after 
much exhortation, He taught also how to pray, and when He had taught how to pray, He proceeded again 
to His exhortation concerning what we are to do; then from that again to the necessity of praying 
continually, saying, “Ask,” and “seek,” and “knock.” And thence again, to the necessity of being also 
diligent ourselves. 


“For all things,” saith He, “whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them.” 


Summing up all in brief, and signifying, that virtue is compendious, and easy, and readily known of all 
men. 


And He did not merely say, “All things whatsoever ye would,” but, “Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would.” For this word, “therefore,” He did not add without purpose, but with a concealed meaning: “if ye 
desire,” saith He, “to be heard, together with what I have said, do these things also.” What then are 
these? “Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you.” Seest thou how He hath hereby also signified 
that together with prayer we need exact conversation? And He did not say, “whatsoever things thou 
wouldest to be done unto thee of God, those do unto thy neighbor;” lest thou should say, “But how is it 
possible? He is God and I am man:” but, “whatsoever thou wouldest to be done unto thee of thy fellow 
servant, these things do thou also thyself show forth towards thy neighbor.” What is less burdensome than 
this? what fairer? 


Then the praise also, before the rewards, is exceeding great. 


“For this is the law and the prophets.” Whence it is evident, that virtue is according to our nature; that we 
all, of ourselves, know our duties; and that it is not possible for us ever to find refuge in ignorance. 


7. “Enter ye in at the strait gate, for wide is the gate and broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, and 
many there be which go in thereat: and strait is the gate and narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, 
and few there be that find it.” 


And yet after this He said, “My yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” And in what He hath lately said also, 
He intimated the same: how then doth He here say it is strait and confined? In the first place, if thou 
attend, even here He points to it as very light, and easy, and accessible. “And how,” it may be said, “is the 
narrow and confined way easy?” Because it is a way and a gate; even as also the other, though it be wide, 
though spacious, is also a way and a gate. And of these there is nothing permanent, but all things are 
passing away, both the pains and the good things of life. 


And not only herein is the part of virtue easy, but also by the end again it becomes yet easier. For not the 
passing away of our labors and toils, but also their issuing in a good end (for they end in life) is enough to 
console those in conflict. So that both the temporary nature of our labors, and the perpetuity of our 
crowns, and the fact that the labors come first, and the crowns after, must prove a very great relief in our 
toils. Wherefore Paul also called their affliction “light”; not from the nature of the events, but because of 
the mind of the combatants, and the hope of the future. “For our light affliction,” saith he, “worketh an 
eternal weight of glory, while we look not at the things which are seen, but at the things which are not 
seen.” For if to sailors the waves and the seas, to soldiers their slaughters and wounds, to husbandmen 
the winters and the frosts, to boxers the sharp blows, be light and tolerable things, all of them, for the 
hope of those rewards which are temporary and perishing; much more when heaven is set forth, and the 
unspeakable blessings, and the eternal rewards, will no one feel any of the present hardships. Or if any 
account it, even thus, to be toilsome, the suspicion comes of nothing but their own remissness. 


See, at any rate, how He on another side also makes it easy, commanding not to hold intercourse with the 
dogs, nor to give one’s self over to the swine, and to “beware of the false prophets;” thus on all accounts 
causing men to feel as if in real conflict. And the very fact too of calling it narrow contributed very greatly 
towards making it easy; for it wrought on them to be vigilant. As Paul then, when he saith, “We wrestle 
not against flesh and blood,” doth so not to cast down, but to rouse up the spirits of the soldiers: even so 
He also, to shake the travellers out of their sleep, called the way rough. And not in this way only did He 
work upon men, to be vigilant, but also by adding, that it contains likewise many to supplant them; and, 
what is yet more grievous, they do not even attack openly, but hiding themselves; for such is the race of 
the false prophets. “But look not to this,” saith He, “that it is rough and narrow, but where it ends; nor 
that the opposite is wide and spacious, but where it issues.” 


And all these things He saith, thoroughly to awaken our alacrity; even as elsewhere also He said, “Violent 
men take it by force.” For whoever is in conflict, when he actually sees the judge of the lists marvelling at 
the painfulness of his efforts, is the more inspirited. 


Let it not then bewilder us, when many things spring up hence, that turn to our vexation. For the way is 
strait, and the gate narrow, but not the city. Therefore must one neither look for rest here, nor there 
expect any more aught that is painful. 


Now in saying, “Few there be that find it,” here again He both declared the careless ness of the 


generality, and instructed His hearers not to regard the felicities of the many, but the labors of the few. 
For the more part, saith He, so far from walking this way, do not so much as make it their choice: a thing 
of most extreme criminality. But we should not regard the many, nor be troubled thereat, but emulate the 
few; and, by all means equipping ourselves, should so walk therein. 


For besides that it is strait, there are also many to overthrow us in the way that leads thither. Wherefore 
He also added, 


8. “Beware of false prophets, for they will come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves.” Behold together with the dogs and swine another kind of ambush and conspiracy, far more 
grievous than that. For those are acknowledged and open, but these shaded over. For which cause also, 
while from those He commanded to hold off, these He charged men to watch with exact care, as though it 
were not possible to see them at the first approach. Wherefore He also said, “beware”; making us more 
exact to discern them. 


Then, lest when they had heard that it was narrow and strait, and that they must walk on a way opposite 
to the many, and must keep themselves from swine and dogs, and together with these from another more 
wicked kind, even this of wolves; lest, I say, they should sink down at this multitude of vexations, having 
both to go a way contrary to most men, and therewith again to have such anxiety about these things: He 
reminded them of what took place in the days of their fathers, by using the term, “false prophets,” for 
then also no less did such things happen. Be not now, I pray you, troubled (so He speaks), for nothing new 
nor strange is to befall you. Since for all truth the devil is always secretly substituting its appropriate 
deceit. 


And by the figure of “false prophets,” here, I think He shadows out not the heretics, but them that are ofa 
corrupt life, yet wear a mask of virtue; whom the generality are wont to call by the name of impostors. 
Wherefore He also said further, 


“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 


For amongst heretics one may often find actual goodness, but amongst those whom I was mentioning, by 
no means. 


“What then,” it may be said, “if in these things too they counterfeit?” “Nay, they will be easily detected; 
for such is the nature of this way, in which I commanded men to walk, painful and irksome; but the 
hypocrite would not choose to take pains, but to make a show only; wherefore also he is easily convicted.” 
Thus, inasmuch as He had said, “there be few that find it,” He clears them out again from among those, 
who find it not, yet feign so to do, by commanding us not to look to them that wear the masks only, but to 
them who in reality pursue it. 


“But wherefore,” one may say, “did He not make them manifest, but set us on the search for them?” That 
we might watch, and be ever prepared for conflict, guarding against our disguised as well as against our 
open enemies: which kind indeed Paul also was intimating, when he said, that “by their good words they 
deceive the hearts of the simple.” Let us not be troubled therefore, when we see many such even now. 
Nay, for this too Christ foretold from the beginning. 


And see His gentleness: how He said not, “Punish them,” but, “Be not hurt by them,” “Do not fall amongst 
them unguarded.” Then that thou mightest not say, “it is impossible to distinguish that sort of men,” again 
He states an argument from a human example, thus saying, 


“Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, but 
the corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt 
tree bring forth good fruit.” 


Now what He saith is like this: they have nothing gentle nor sweet; it is the sheep only so far as the skin; 
wherefore also it is easy to discern them. And lest thou shouldest have any the least doubt, He compares 
it to certain natural necessities, in matters which admit of no result but one. In which sense Paul also said, 
“The carnal mind is death; for it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” 


And if He states the same thing twice, it is not tautology. But, lest any one should say, “Though the evil 
tree bear evil fruit, it bears also good, and makes the distinction difficult, the crop being twofold:” “This is 
not so,” saith He, “for it bears evil fruit only, and never can bear good: as indeed in the contrary case 
also.” 


“What then? Is there no such thing as a good man becoming wicked? And the contrary again takes place, 
and life abounds with many such examples.” 


But Christ saith not this, that for the wicked there is no way to change, or that the good cannot fall away, 
but that so long as he is living in wickedness, he will not be able to bear good fruit. For he may indeed 
change to virtue, being evil; but while continuing in wickedness, he will not bear good fruit. 


What then? did not David, being good, bear evil fruit? Not continuing good, but being changed; since, 
undoubtedly, had he remained always what he was, he would not have brought forth such fruit. For not 
surely while abiding in the habit of virtue, did he commit what he committed. 


Now by these words He was also stopping the mouths of those who speak evil at random, and putting a 
bridle on the lips of all calumniators. I mean, whereas many suspect the good by reason of the bad, He by 
this saying hath deprived them of all excuse. “For thou canst not say, I am deceived and beguiled;’ since I 
have given thee exactly this way of distinguishing them by their works, having added the injunction to go 
to their actions, and not to confound all at random.” 


9. Then forasmuch as He had not commanded to punish, but only to beware of them, He, at once both to 
comfort those whom they vex, and to alarm and change them, set up as a bulwark against them the 
punishment they should receive at His hands, saying, 


“Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire.” 
Then, to make the saying less grievous, He added, 
“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.” 


That He might not seem to introduce the threatening as His leading topic, but to be stirring up their mind 
in the way of admonition and counsel. 


Here He seems to me to be hinting at the Jews also, who were exhibiting such fruits. Wherefore also He 
reminded them of the sayings of John, in the very same terms delineating their punishment. For he too 
said the very same, making mention to them of an “axe,” and of a “tree cut down,” and of “unquenchable 
fire.” 


And though it appear indeed to be some single judgment, the being burnt up, yet if one examine carefully, 
these are two punishments. For he that is burnt is also cast of course out of God’s kingdom; and this latter 
punishment is more grievous than the other. Now I know indeed that many tremble only at hell, but I 
affirm the loss of that glory to be a far greater punishment than hell. And if it be not possible to exhibit it 
such in words, this is nothing marvellous. For neither do we know the blessedness of those good things, 
that we should on the other hand clearly perceive the wretchedness ensuing on being deprived of them; 
since Paul, as knowing these things clearly, is aware, that to fall from Christ’s glory is more grievous than 
all. And this we shall know at that time, when we shall fall into the actual trial of it. 


But may this never be our case, O thou only-begotten Son of God, neither may we ever have any 
experience of this irremediable punishment. For how great an evil it is to fall from those good things, 
cannot indeed be accurately told: nevertheless, as I may be able, I will labor and strive by an example to 
make it clear to you, though it be but in some small degree. 


Let us then imagine a wondrous child, having besides His virtue the dominion of the whole world, and in 
all respects so virtuous, as to be capable of bringing all men to the yearning of a father’s affection. What 
theft do you think the father of this child would not gladly suffer, not to be cast out of His society? And 
what evil, small or great, would he not welcome, on condition of seeing and enjoying Him? Now let us 
reason just so with respect to that glory also. For no child, be he never so virtuous, is so desirable and 
lovely to a father, as the having our portion in those good things, and “to depart and be with Christ.” 


No doubt hell, and that punishment, is a thing not to be borne. Yet though one suppose ten thousand hells, 
he will utter nothing like what it will be to fail of that blessed glory, to be hated of Christ, to hear “I know 
you not,” to be accused for not feeding Him when we saw Him an hungered. Yea, better surely to endure a 
thousand thunderbolts, than to see that face of mildness turning away from us, and that eye of peace not 
enduring to look upon us. For if He, while I was an enemy, and hating Him, and turning from Him, did in 
such wise follow after me, as not to spare even Himself, but to give Himself up unto death: when after all 
this I do not vouchsafe to Him so much as a loaf in His hunger, with what kind of eyes shall I ever again 
behold Him? 


But mark even here His gentleness; in that He doth not at all speak of His benefits, nor say, “Thou hast 
despised Him that hath done thee so much good:” neither doth He say, “Me, who brought thee from that 
which is not into being, who breathed into thee a soul, and set thee over all things on earth, who for thy 
sake made earth, and heaven, and sea, and air, and all things that are, who had been dishonored by thee, 
yea accounted of less honor than the devil, and did not even so withdraw Himself, but had innumerable 
thoughts for thee after it all; who chose to become a slave, who was beaten with rods and spit upon, who 
was Slain, who died the most shameful death, who also on high makes intercession for thee, who freely 
gives thee His Spirit, who vouchsafes to thee a kingdom, who makes thee such promises, whose will it is 
to be unto thee Head, and Bridegroom, and Garment, and House, and Root, and Meat, and Drink, and 
Shepherd, and King, and who hath taken thee to be brother, and heir, and joint-heir with Himself; who 
hath brought thee out of darkness into the dominion of light.” These things, I say, and more than these He 
might speak of, but He mentions none of these; but what? only the sin itself. 


Even here He shows His love, and indicates the yearning which He hath toward thee: not saying, “Depart 
into the fire prepared for you,” but “prepared for the devil.” And before He tells them what wrongs they 
had done, and neither so doth He endure to mention all, but a few. And before these He calls the other 
sort, those who have done well, to signify from this too that He is blaming them justly. 


What amount of punishment, then, is so grievous as these words? For if any one seeing but a man who 
was his benefactor an hungered, would not neglect him; or if he should neglect him, being upbraided with 
it, would choose rather to sink into the earth than to hear of it in the presence of two or three friends; 
what will be our feelings, on hearing these words in the presence of the whole world; such as He would 
not say even then, were He not earnestly accounting for His own doings? For that not to upbraid did He 
bring these things forward, but in self-defense, and for the sake of showing, that not without ground nor 
at random was He saying, “depart from me;” this is evident from His unspeakable benefits. For if He had 
been minded to upbraid, He would have brought forwards all these, but now He mentions only what 
treatment He had received. 


10. Let us therefore, beloved, fear the hearing these words. Life is not a plaything: or rather our present 
life is a plaything, but the things to come are not such; or perchance our life is not a plaything only, but 
even worse than this. For it ends not in laughter, but rather brings exceeding damage on them who are 
not minded to order their own ways strictly. For what, I pray thee, is the difference between children who 
are playing at building houses, and us when we are building our fine houses? what again between them 
making out their dinners, and us in our delicate fare? None, but just that we do it at the risk of being 
punished. And if we do not yet quite perceive the poverty of what is going on, no wonder, for we are not 
yet become men; but when we are become so, we shall know that all these things are childish. 


For so those other things too, as we grow to manhood, we laugh to scorn; but when we are children we 
account them to be worth anxiety; and while we are gathering together potsherds and mire we think no 
less of ourselves than they who are erecting their great circuits of walls. Nevertheless they straightway 
perish and fall down, and not even when standing can they be of any use to us, as indeed neither can 
those fine houses. For the citizen of Heaven they cannot receive, neither can he bear to abide in them, 
who hath his country above; but as we throw down these with our feet, so he too those by his high spirit. 
And as we laugh at the children, weeping at that overthrow, even so these also, when we are bewailing it 
all, do not laugh only, but weep also: because both their bowels are compassionate, and great is the 
mischief thence arising. 


Let us therefore become men. How long are we to crawl on the earth, priding ourselves on stones and 
stocks? How long are we to play? And would we played only! But now we even betray our own salvation; 
and as children when they neglect their learning, and practise themselves in these things at their leisure, 
suffer very severe blows; even so we too, spending all our diligence herein, and having then our spiritual 
lessons required of us in our works, and not being able to produce them, shall have to pay the utmost 
penalty. And there is none to deliver us; though he be father, brother, what you will. But while these things 
shall all pass away, the torment ensuing upon them remains immortal and unceasing; which sort of thing 
indeed takes place with respect to the children as well, their father destroying their childish toys 
altogether for their idleness, and causing them to weep incessantly. 


11. And to convince thee that these things are such, let us bring before us wealth, that which more than 
anything seems to be worthy of our pains, and let us set against it a virtue of the soul (which soever thou 
wilt), and then shalt thou see most clearly the vileness thereof. Let us, I say, suppose there are two men 
(and I do not now speak of injuriousness, but as yet of honest wealth); and of these two, let the one get 
together money, and sail on the sea, and till the land, and find many other ways of merchandise (although 
I know not quite, whether, so doing, he can make honest gains); nevertheless let it be so, and let it be 
granted that his gains are gotten with honesty; that he buys fields, and slaves, and all such things, and 
suppose no injustice connected therewith. But let the other one, possessing as much, sell fields, sell 
houses, and vessels of gold and silver, and give to the poor; let him supply the necessitous, heal the sick, 
free such as are in straits, some let him deliver from bonds, others let him release that are in mines, these 
let him bring back from the noose, those, who are captives, let him rescue from their punishment. Of 
whose side then would you be? And we have not as yet spoken of the future, but as yet of what is here. Of 
whose part then would ye be? his that is gathering gold, or his that is doing away with calamities? with 
him that is purchasing fields, or him who is making himself a harbor of refuge for the human race? him 
that is clothed with much gold, or him that is crowned with innumerable blessings? Is not the one like 
some angel come down from Heaven for the amendment of the rest of mankind; but the other not so much 
as like a man, but like some little child that is gathering all together vainly and at random? 


But if to get money honestly be thus absurd, and of extreme madness; when not even the honesty is there, 
how can such a man choose but be more wretched than any? I say, if the absurdity be so great; when hell 
is added thereto, and the loss of the kingdom, how great wailings are due to him, both living and dead? 


12. Or wilt thou that we take in hand some other part also of virtue? Let us then introduce again another 
man, who is in power, commanding all, invested with great dignity, having a gorgeous herald, and girdle, 
and lictors, and a large company of attendants. Doth not this seem great, and meet to be called happy? 
Well then, against this man again let us set another, him that is patient of injuries, and meek, and lowly, 


and long suffering; and let this last be despitefully used, be beaten, and let him bear it quietly, and bless 
them that are doing such things. 


Now which is the one to be admired, I pray thee? He that is puffed up, and inflamed, or he that is self- 
subdued? Is not the one again like the powers above, that are so free from passion, but the other like a 
blown bladder, or a man who hath the dropsy, and great inflammation? The one like a spiritual physician, 
the other, a ridiculous child that is puffing out his cheeks? 


For why dost thou pride thyself, O man? Because thou art borne on high in a chariot? Because a yoke of 
mules is drawing thee? And what is this? Why, this one may see befalling mere logs of wood and stones. Is 
it that thou art clothed with beautiful garments? But look at him that is clad with virtue for garments, and 
thou wilt see thyself to be like withering hay, but him like a tree that bears marvellous fruit, and affords 
much delight to the beholders. For thou art bearing about food for worms and moths, who, if they should 
set upon thee, will quickly strip thee bare of this adorning (for truly garments and gold and silver, are the 
one, the spinning of worms; the other earth and dust, and again become earth and nothing more): but he 
that is clothed with virtue hath such raiment, as not only worms cannot hurt, but not even death itself. 
And very naturally; for these virtues of the soul have not their origin from the earth, but are a fruit of the 
Spirit; wherefore neither are they subject to the mouths of worms. Nay, for these garments are woven in 
Heaven, where is neither moth, nor worm, nor any other such thing. 


Which then is better, tell me? To be rich, or to be poor? To be in power, or in dishonor? In luxury, or in 
hunger? It is quite clear; to be in honor, and enjoyment, and wealth. Therefore, if thou wouldest have the 
things and not the names, leave the earth and what is here, and find thee a place to anchor in Heaven: for 
what is here is a shadow, but all things there are immovable, stedfast, and beyond any assault. 


Let us therefore choose them with all diligent care, that we may be delivered from the turmoil of the 
things here, and having sailed into that calm harbor, may be found with our lading abundant, and with 
that unspeakable wealth of almsgiving; unto which God grant we may all attain, by the grace and love 
towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be the glory and the might, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXIV 


MATT. VII. 21 


“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in Heaven.” 


Wherefore said He not, “but he that doeth my will?” Because for the time it was a great gain for them to 
receive even this first; yea it was very great, considering their weakness. And moreover He intimated the 
one also by the other. And withal this may be mentioned, that in fact there is no other will of the Son 
besides that of the Father. 


And here He seems to me to be censuring the Jews chiefly, laying as they did the whole stress upon the 
doctrines, and taking no care of practice. For which Paul also blames them, saying, “Behold thou art 
called a Jew, and restest in the law, and makest thy boast of God, and knowest His will:” “Who then are 
these men?” you ask. Many of them that believed received gifts such as he that was casting out devils, and 
was not with Him; such as Judas; for even he too, wicked as he was, had a gift. And in the Old Testament 
also this may be found, in that grace hath oftentimes wrought upon unworthy persons, that it might do 
good to others. That is, since all men were not meet for all things, but some were of a pure life, not having 
so great faith, and others just the contrary; by these sayings, while He urges the one to show forth much 
faith, the others too He was summoning by this His unspeakable gift to become better men. Wherefore 
also with great abundance did He bestow that grace. For “we wrought,” it is said, “many mighty works.” 
But “then will I profess unto them, I knew you not.” For “now indeed they suppose they are my friends; 
but then shall they know, that not as to friends did I give to them.” 


And why marvel if He hath bestowed gifts on men that have believed on Him, though without life suitable 
to their faith, when even on those who have fallen from both these, He is unquestionably found working? 
For so Balaam was an alien both from faith and from a truly good life; nevertheless grace wrought on him 
for the service of other men. And Pharaoh too was of the same sort: yet for all that even to him He 
signified the things to come. And Nebuchadnezzar was very full of iniquity; yet to him again He revealed 
what was to follow after many generations. And again to the son of this last, though surpassing his father 
in iniquity, He signified the things to come, ordering a marvellous and great dispensation. Accordingly 
because then also the beginnings of the gospel were taking place, and it was requisite that the 
manifestation of its power should be abundant, many even of the unworthy used to receive gifts. Howbeit, 
from those miracles no gain accrued to them; rather they are the more punished. Wherefore unto them 
did He utter even that fearful saying, “I never knew you:” there being many for whom His hatred begins 
already even here; whom He turns away from, even before the judgment. 


Let us fear therefore, beloved; and let us take great heed to our life, neither let us account ourselves 
worse off, in that we do not work miracles now. For that will never be any advantage to us, as neither any 


disadvantage in our not working them, if we take heed to all virtue. Because for the miracles we ourselves 
are debtors, but for our life and our doings we have God our debtor. 


3. Having now, you see, finished all, having discoursed accurately of all virtue, and pointed out the 
pretenders to it, of divers kinds, both such as for display fast and make prayers, and such as come in the 
sheep’s hide; and them too that spoil it, whom He also called swine and dogs: He proceeds to signify how 
great is the profit of virtue even here, and how great the mischief of wickedness, by saying, 


“Whosoever therefore heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, shall be likened unto a wise man.” 


As thus: What they shall suffer who do not (although they work miracles), ye have heard; but ye should 
know also what such as obey all these sayings shall enjoy; not in the world to come only, but even here. 
“For whosoever,” saith He, “heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, shall be likened to a wise 
man.” 


Seest thou how He varies His discourse; at one time saying, “Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord,” and revealing Himself; at another time, “He that doeth the will of my Father;” and again, bringing 
in Himself as judge, “For many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name, 
and I will say, I know you not.” And here again He indicates Himself to have the power over all, this being 
why He said, “Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine.” 


Thus whereas all His discourse had been touching the future; of a kingdom, and an unspeakable reward 
and consolation, and the like; His will is, out of things here also to give them their fruits, and to signify 
how great is the strength of virtue even in the present life. What then is this her strength? To live in 
safety, to be easily subdued by no terror, to stand superior to all that despitefully use us. To this what can 
be equal? For this, not even he that wears the diadem can provide for himself, but that man who follows 
after virtue. For he alone is possessed of it in full abundance: in the ebb and flow of the things present he 
enjoys a great calm. The truly marvellous thing being this, that not in fair weather, but when the storm is 
vehement, and the turmoil great, and the temptations continual, he cannot be shaken ever so little. 


“For the rain descended,” saith He, “the floods came, the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell 
not: for it was founded upon the rock.” 


By “rain” here, and “floods,” and “winds,” He is expressing metaphorically the calamities and afflictions 
that befall men; such as false accusations, plots, bereavements, deaths, loss of friends, vexations from 
strangers, all the ills in our life that any one could mention. “But to none of these,” saith He, “doth such a 
soul give way; and the cause is, it is founded on the rock.” He calls the stedfastness of His doctrine a rock; 
because in truth His commands are stronger than any rock, setting one above all the waves of human 
affairs. For he who keeps these things strictly, will not have the advantage of men only when they are 
vexing him, but even of the very devils plotting against him. And that it is not vain boasting so to speak, 
Job is our witness, who received all the assaults of the devil, and stood unmoveable; and the apostles too 
are our witnesses, for that when the waves of the whole world were beating against them, when both 
nations and princes, both their own people and strangers, both the evil spirits, and the devil, and every 
engine was set in motion, they stood firmer than a rock, and dispersed it all. 


And now, what can be happier than this kind of life? For this, not wealth, not strength of body, not glory, 
not power, nor ought else will be able to secure, but only the possession of virtue. For there is not, nay 
there is not another life we may find free from all evils, but this alone. And ye are witnesses, who know 
the plots in king’s courts, the turmoils and the troubles in the houses of the rich. But there was not among 
the apostles any such thing. 


What then? Did no such thing befall them? Did they suffer no evil at any man’s hand? Nay, the marvel is 
this above all things, that they were indeed the object of many plots, and many storms burst upon them, 
but their soul was not overset by them, nor thrown into despair, but with naked bodies they wrestled, 
prevailed, and triumphed. 


Thou then likewise, if thou be willing to perform these things exactly, shall laugh all ills to scorn. Yea, for 
if thou be but strengthened with such philosophy as is in these admonitions, nothing shall be able to hurt 
thee. Since in what is he to harm thee, who is minded to lay plots? Will he take away thy money? Well, but 
before their threatening thou wast commanded to despise it, and to abstain from it so exceedingly, as not 
so much as even to ask any such thing of thy Lord. But doth he cast thee into prison? Why, before thy 
prison, thou wast enjoined so to live, as to be crucified even to all the world. But doth he speak evil? Nay, 
from this pain also Christ hath delivered thee, by promising thee without toil a great reward for the 
endurance of evil, and making thee so clear from the anger and vexation hence arising, as even to 
command thee to pray for them. But doth he banish thee and involve thee in innumerable ills? Well, he is 
making the crown more glorious for thee. But doth he destroy and murder thee? Even hereby he profits 
thee very greatly, procuring for thee the rewards of the martyrs, and conducting thee more quickly into 
the untroubled haven, and affording thee matter for a more abundant recompence, and contriving for thee 
to make a gain of the universal penalty. Which thing indeed is most marvellous of all, that the plotters, so 
far from injuring at all, do rather make the objects of their despite more approved. To this what can be 


comparable? I mean, to the choice of such a mode of life as this, and no other, is. 


Thus whereas He had called the way strait and narrow; to soothe our labors on this side also, He signifies 
the security thereof to be great, and great the pleasure; even as of the opposite course great is the 
unsoundness, and the detriment. For as virtue even from things here was signified by Him to have her 
rewards, so vice also her penalties. For what I am ever saying, that I will say now also: that in both ways 
He is everywhere bringing about the salvation of His hearers on the one hand by zeal for virtue, on the 
other by hatred of vice. Thus, because there would be some to admire what He said, while they yield no 
proof of it by their works, He by anticipation awakens their fears, saying, Though the things spoken be 
good, hearing is not sufficient for security, but there is need also of obedience in actions, and the whole 
lies chiefly in this. And here He ends His discourse, leaving the fear at its height in them. 


For as with regard to virtue, not only from the things to come did He urge them (speaking of a kingdom, 
and of Heaven, and an unspeakable reward, and comfort, and the unnumbered good things): but also from 
the things present, indicating the firm and immoveable quality of the Rock; so also with respect to 
wickedness, not from the expected things only doth He excite their fears (as from the tree that is cut 
down, and the unquenchable fire, and the not entering into the kingdom, and from His saying, “I know 
you not”): but also from the things present, the downfall, I mean, in what is said of the house. 


4. Wherefore also He made His argument more expressive, by trying its force in a parable; for it was not 
the same thing to say, “The virtuous man shall be impregnable, but the wicked easily subdued,” as to 
suppose a rock, and a house, and rivers, and rain, and wind, and the like. 


“And every one,” saith He, “that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened to a 
foolish man, which built his house upon the sand.” 


And well did He call this man “foolish”: for what can be more senseless than one building a house on the 
sand, and while he submits to the labor, depriving himself of the fruit and refreshment, and instead 
thereof undergoing punishment? For that they too, who follow after wickedness, do labor, is surely 
manifest to every one: since both the extortioner, and the adulterer, and the false accuser, toil and weary 
themselves much to bring their wickedness to effect; but so far from reaping any profit from these their 
labors, they rather undergo great loss. For Paul too intimated this when he said, “He that soweth to his 
flesh, shall of his flesh reap corruption.” To this man are they like also, who build on the sand; as those 
that are given up to fornication, to wantonness, to drunkenness, to anger, to all the other things. 


Such an one was Ahab, but not such Elijah (since when we have put virtue and vice along side of one 
another, we shall know more accurately the difference): for the one had built upon the rock, the other on 
the sand; wherefore though he were a king, he feared and trembled at the prophet, at him that had only 
his sheepskin. Such were the Jews but not the apostles; and so though they were few and in bonds, they 
exhibited the steadfastness of the rock; but those, many as they were, and in armor, the weakness of the 
sand. For so they said, “What shall we do to these men?” Seest thou those in perplexity, not who are in the 
hands of others, and bound, but who are active in holding down and binding? And what can be more 
strange than this? Hast thou hold of the other, and art yet in utter perplexity? Yes, and very naturally. For 
inasmuch as they had built all on the sand, therefore also were they weaker than all. For this cause also 
they said again, “What do ye, seeking to bring this man’s blood upon us?” What saith he? Dost thou 
scourge, and art thou in fear? entreatest thou despitefully, and art in dismay? Dost thou judge, and yet 
tremble? So feeble is wickedness. 


But the Apostles not so, but how? “We cannot but speak the things which we have seen and heard.” Seest 
thou a noble spirit? seest thou a rock laughing waves to scorn? seest thou a house unshaken? And what is 
yet more marvellous; so far from turning cowards themselves at the plots formed against them, they even 
took more courage, and cast the others into greater anxiety. For so he that smites adamant, is himself the 
one smitten; and he that kicks against the pricks, is himself the one pricked, the one on whom the severe 
wounds fall: and he who is forming plots against the virtuous, is himself the one in jeopardy. For 
wickedness becomes so much the weaker, the more it sets itself in array against virtue. And as he who 
wraps up fire in a garment, extinguishes not the flame, but consumes the garment; so he that is doing 
despite to virtuous men, and oppressing them, and binding them, makes them more glorious, but destroys 
himself. For the more ills thou sufferest, living righteously, the stronger art thou become; since the more 
we honor self-restraint, the less we need anything; and the less we need anything, the stronger we grow, 
and the more above all. Such a one was John; wherefore him no man pained, but he caused pain to Herod; 
so he that had nothing prevailed against him that ruled; and he that wore a diadem, and purple, and 
endless pomp, trembles, and is in fear of him that is stripped of all, and not even when beheaded could he 
without fear see his head. For that even after his death he had the terror of him in full strength, hear what 
He saith, “This is John, whom I slew.” Now the expression, “I slew,” is that of one not exulting, but 
soothing his own terror, and persuading his troubled soul to call to mind, that he himself slew him. So 
great is the force of virtue, that even after death it is more powerful than the living. For this same cause 
again, when he was living, they that possessed much wealth came unto him, and said, “What shall we do?” 
Is so much yours, and are ye minded to learn the way of your prosperity from him that hath nothing? the 
rich from the poor? the soldiers from him that hath not even a house? 


Such an one was Elias too: wherefore also with the same freedom did he discourse to the people. For as 
the former said, “Ye generation of vipers;” so this latter, “How long will ye halt upon both your hips?” And 
the one said, “Hast thou killed, and inherited?” the other, “It is not lawful for thee to have thy brother 
Philip’s wife.” 


Seest thou the rock? Seest thou the sand; how easily it sinks down, how it yields to calamities? how it is 
overthrown, though it have the support of royalty, of number, of nobility? For them that pursue it, it makes 
more senseless than all. 


And it doth not merely fall, but with great calamity: for “great indeed,” He saith, “was the fall of it.” The 
risk not being of trifles, but of the soul, of the loss of Heaven, and those immortal blessings. Or rather 
even before that loss, no life so wretched as he must live that follows after this; dwelling with continual 
despondencies, alarms, cares, anxieties; which a certain wise man also was intimating when he said, “The 
wicked fleeth, when no man is pursuing.” For such men tremble at their shadows, suspect their friends, 
their enemies, their servants, such as know them, such as know them not; and before their punishment, 
suffer extreme punishment here. And to declare all this, Christ said, “And great was the fall of it;” shutting 
up these good commandments with that suitable ending, and persuading even by the things present the 
most unbelieving to flee from vice. 


For although the argument from what is to come be vaster, yet is this of more power to restrain the 
grosser sort, and to withdraw them from wickedness. Wherefore also he ended with it, that the profit 
thereof might make its abode in them. 


Conscious therefore of all these things, both the present, and the future, let us flee from vice, let us 
emulate virtue, that we may not labor fruitlessly and at random, but may both enjoy the security here, and 
partake of the glory there: unto which God grant we may all attain, by the grace and love towards man of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be the glory and the might forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XXV 


MATT. VII. 28 


“And it came to pass, when Jesus had ended these sayings, the people were astonished at His doctrine.” 


Yet was it rather natural for them to grieve at the unpleasantness of His sayings, and to shudder at the 
loftiness of His injunctions; but now so great was the power of the Teacher, that many of them were even 
caught thereby, and thrown into very great admiration, and persuaded by reason of the sweetness of His 
sayings, not even when He ceased to speak, to depart from Him at all afterwards. For neither did the 
hearers depart, He having come down from the mountain, but even then the whole auditory followed Him; 
so great a love for His sayings had He instilled into them. 


But they were astonished most of all at His authority. For not with reference to another, like the prophet 
and Moses, did He say what He said; but everywhere indicating Himself to be the person that had the 
power of deciding. For so, when setting forth His laws, He still kept adding, “But I say unto you.” And in 
reminding them of that day, He declared Himself to be the judge, both by the punishments, and by the 
honors. 


And yet it was likely that this too would disturb them. For if, when they saw Him by His works showing 
forth His authority, the scribes were for stoning and persecuting Him; while there were words only to 
prove this, how was it other than likely for them to be offended? and especially when at first setting out 
these things were said, and before He had given proof of His own power? But however, they felt nothing 
of this; for when the heart and mind is candid, it is easily persuaded by the words of the truth. And this is 
just why one sort, even when the miracles were proclaiming His power, were offended; while the other on 
hearing mere words were persuaded and followed Him. This, I would add, the evangelist too is intimating, 
when he saith, “great multitudes followed Him,” not any of the rulers, nor of the scribes, but as many as 
were free from vice, and had their judgment uncorrupted. And throughout the whole gospel thou seest 
that such clave unto Him. For both while He spake, they used to listen in silence, not making any 
intrusion, nor breaking in upon the connexion of His sayings, nor tempting Him, and desiring to find a 
handle like the Pharisees; and after His exhortation they followed Him again, marvelling. 


But do thou mark, I pray thee, the Lord’s consideration, how He varies the mode of profiting His hearers, 
after miracles entering on words, and again from the instruction by His words passing to miracles. Thus, 
both before they went up into the mountain, He healed many, preparing the way for His sayings; and after 
finishing that long discourse to the people, He comes again to miracles, confirming what had been said by 
what was done. And so, because He was teaching as “one having authority,” lest His so teaching should be 
thought boasting and arrogant, He doth the very same in His works also, as having authority to heal; that 
they might no more be perplexed at seeing Him teach in this way, when He was working His miracles also 
in the same. 


2. “For when He was come down from the mountain, there came a leper, saying, Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou 


canst make me clean.” Great was the understanding and the faith of him who so drew near. For he did not 
interrupt the teaching, nor break through the auditory, but awaited the proper time, and approaches Him 
“when He is come down.” And not at random, but with much earnestness, and at His knees, he beseeches 
Him, as another evangelist saith, and with the genuine faith and right opinion about him. For neither did 
he say, “If Thou request it of God,” nor, “If Thou pray,” but, “If Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean.” Nor 
did he say, “Lord, cleanse me,” but leaves all to Him, and makes His recovery depend on Him, and testifies 
that all the authority is His. 


“What then,” saith one, “if the leper’s opinion was mistaken?” It were meet to do away with it, and to 
reprove, and set it right. Did He then so do? By no means; but quite on the contrary, He establishes and 
confirms what had been said. For this cause, you see, neither did He say, “Be thou cleansed,” but, “I will, 
be thou clean;” that the doctrine might no longer be a thing of the other’s surmising, but of His own 
approval. 


But the apostles not so: rather in what way? The whole people being in amazement, they said, “Why give 
heed to us, as though by our own power or authority we had made him to walk?” But the Lord, though He 
spake oftentimes many things modestly, and beneath His own glory, what saith He here, to establish the 
doctrine of them that were amazed at Him for His authority? “I will, be thou clean.” Although in the many 
and great signs which He wrought, He nowhere appears to have uttered this word. Here however, to 
confirm the surmise both of all the people and of the leper touching His authority, He purposely added, “I 
will.” 


And it was not that He said this, but did it not; but the work also followed immediately. Whereas, if he had 
not spoken well, but the saying had been a blasphemy, the work ought to have been interrupted. But now 
nature herself gave way at His command, and that speedily, as was meet, even more speedily than the 
evangelist hath said. For the word, “immediately,” falls far short of the quickness that there was in the 
work. 


But He did not merely say, “I will, be thou clean,” but He also “put forth His hand, and touched him;” a 
thing especially worthy of inquiry. For wherefore, when cleansing him by will and word, did He add also 
the touch of His hand? It seems to me, for no other end, but that He might signify by this also, that He is 
not subject to the law, but is set over it; and that to the clean, henceforth, nothing is unclean. For this 
cause, we see, Elisha did not so much as see Naaman, but though he perceived that he was offended at 
his not coming out and touching him, observing the strictness of the law, he abides at home, and sends 
him to Jordan to wash. Whereas the Lord, to signify that He heals not as a servant, but as absolute master, 
doth also touch. For His hand became not unclean from the leprosy, but the leprous body was rendered 
clean by His holy hand. 


Because, as we know, He came not to heal bodies only, but also to lead the soul unto self-command. As 
therefore He from that time forward no more forbad to eat with unwashen hands, introducing that 
excellent law, which relates to the indifference of meats; just so in this case also, to instruct us for the 
future, that the soul must be our care;—that leaving the outward purifications, we must wipe that clean, 
and dread the leprosy thereof alone, which is sin (for to be a leper is no hindrance to virtue):—He Himself 
first touches the leper, and no man finds fault. For the tribunal was not corrupt, neither were the 
spectators under the power of envy. Therefore, so far from blaming, they were on the contrary astonished 
at the miracle, and yielded thereto: and both for what He said, and for what He did, they adored his 
uncontrollable power. 


3. Having therefore healed his body, He bids him, 


“Tell no man, but show himself to the priest, and offer the gift that Moses commanded, for a testimony 
unto them.” 


Now some Say, that for this intent He bade him tell no man, that they might practise no craft about the 
discerning of his cure; a very foolish suspicion on their part. For He did not so cleanse as to leave the 
cleansing questionable, but He bids him “tell no man,” teaching us to avoid boasting and vainglory. And 
yet He well knew that the other would not obey, but would proclaim his benefactor: nevertheless He doth 
His own part. 


“How then elsewhere doth He bid them tell of it?” one may ask. Not as jostling with or opposing Himself, 
but as teaching men to be grateful. For neither in that place did He give command to proclaim Himself, 
but to “give glory to God;” by this leper training us to be clear of pride and vainglory, by the other to be 
thankful and grateful; and instructing on every occasion to offer to the Lord the praise of all things that 
befall us. That is, because men for the most part remember God in sickness, but grow slacker after 
recovery; He bids them continually both in sickness and in health to give heed to the Lord, in these words, 
“give glory to God.” 


But wherefore did He command him also to show himself to the priest, and to offer a gift? To fulfill the law 
here again. For neither did He in every instance set it aside, nor in every instance keep it, but sometimes 
He did the one, sometimes the other; by the one making way for the high rule of life that was to come, by 


the other checking for a while the insolent speech of the Jews, and condescending to their infirmity. And 
why marvel, if just at the beginning He Himself did this, when even the very apostles, after they were 
commanded to depart unto the Gentiles, after the doors were opened for their teaching throughout the 
world, and the law shut up, and the commandments made new, and all the ancient things had ceased, are 
found sometimes observing the law, sometimes neglecting it? 


But what, it may be said, doth this saying, “Show thyself to the priest,” contribute to the keeping of the 
law? No little. Because it was an ancient law, that the leper when cleansed should not entrust to himself 
the judgment of his cleansing, but should show himself to the priest, and present the demonstration 
thereof to his eyes, and by that sentence be numbered amongst the clean. For if the priest said not “The 
leper is cleansed,” he remained still with the unclean without the camp. Wherefore he saith, “Show thyself 
to the priest, and offer the gift that Moses commanded.” He said not, “which I command,” but for a time 
remits him to the law, by every means stopping their mouths. Thus, lest they should say, He had seized 
upon the priests’ honor; though He performed the work Himself, yet the approving it He entrusted to 
them, and made them sit as judges of His own miracles. “Why, I am so far,” He saith, “from striving either 
with Moses or with the priests, that I guide the objects of my favor to submit themselves unto them.” 


But what is, “for a testimony unto them”? For reproof, for demonstration, for accusation, if they be 
unthankful. For since they said, as a deceiver and impostor we persecute Him, as an adversary of God, 
and a transgressor of the law; “Thou shalt bear me witness,” saith He, “at that time, that I am nota 
transgressor of the law. Nay, for having healed thee, I remit thee to the law, and to the approval of the 
priests;” which was the act of one honoring the law, and admiring Moses, and not setting himself in 
opposition to the ancient doctrines. 


And if they were not in fact to be the better, hereby most of all one may perceive His respect for the law, 
that although He foreknew they would reap no benefit, He fulfilled all His part. For this very thing He did 
indeed foreknow, and foretold it: not saying, “for their correction,” neither, “for their instruction,” but, 
“for a testimony unto them,” that is, for accusation, and for reproof, and for a witness that all hath been 
done on my part; and though I foreknew they would continue incorrigible, not even so did I omit what 
ought to be done; only they continued keeping up to the end their own wickedness. 


This, we may observe, He saith elsewhere also; “This gospel shall be preached in all the world for a 
testimony to all the nations, and then shall the end come;” to the nations, to them that obey not, to them 
that believe not. Thus, lest any one should say, “And wherefore preach to all, if all are not to believe?”—it 
is that I may be found to have done all my own part, and that no man may hereafter be able to find fault, 
as though he had not heard. For the very preaching shall bear witness against them, and they will not be 
able hereafter to say, “We heard not;” for the word of godliness “hath gone out unto the ends of the 
world.” 


4. Therefore bearing these things in mind, let us also fulfill all our duties to our neighbor, and to God let 
us give thanks continually. For it is too monstrous, enjoying as we do His bounty in deed every day, not so 
much as in word to acknowledge the favor; and this, though the acknowledgment again yield all its profit 
to us. Since He needs not, be sure, anything of ours: but we stand in need of all things from Him. Thus 
thanksgiving itself adds nothing to Him, but causes us to be nearer to Him. For if men’s bounties, when 
we call them to memory, do the more warm us with their proper love-charm; much more when we are 
continually bringing to mind the noble acts of our Lord towards us, shall we be more diligent in regard of 
His commandments. 


For this cause Paul also said, “Be ye thankful.” For the best preservative of any benefit is the 
remembrance of the benefit, and a continual thanksgiving. 


For this cause even the awful mysteries, so full of that great salvation, which are celebrated at every 
communion, are called a sacrifice of thanksgiving, because they are the commemoration of many benefits, 
and they signify the very sum of God’s care for us, and by all means they work upon us to be thankful. For 
if His being born of a virgin was a great miracle, and the evangelist said in amaze, “now all this was 
done;” His being also slain, what place shall we find for that? tell me. I mean, if to be born is called “all 
this;” to be crucified, and to pour forth His blood, and to give Himself to us for a spiritual feast and 
banquet,—what can that be called? Let us therefore give Him thanks continually, and let this precede both 
our words and our works. 


But let us be thankful not for our own blessings alone, but also for those of others; for in this way we shall 
be able both to destroy our envy, and to rivet our charity, and make it more genuine. Since it will not even 
be possible for thee to go on envying them, in behalf of whom thou givest thanks to the Lord. 


Wherefore, as you know, the priest also enjoins to give thanks for the world, for the former things, for the 
things that are now, for what hath been done to us before, for what shall befall us hereafter, when that 
sacrifice is set forth. 


For this is the thing both to free us from earth, and to remove us into heaven, and to make us angels 
instead of men. Because they too form a choir, and give thanks to God for His good things bestowed on us, 


saying, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will towards men.” “And what is this to us, 
that are not upon earth, nor are men?” “Nay, it is very much to us, for we have been taught so to love our 
fellow serv ants, as even to account their blessings ours.” 


Wherefore Paul also, everywhere in his epistles, gives thanks for God’s gracious acts to the world. 


Let us too therefore continually give thanks, for our own blessings, and for those of others, alike for the 
small and for the great. For though the gift be small, it is made great by being God’s gift, or rather, there 
is nothing small that cometh from Him, not only because it is bestowed by Him, but also in its very nature. 


And to pass over all the rest, which exceed the sand in multitude; what is equal to the dispensation that 
hath taken place for our sake? In that what was more precious to Him than all, even His only-begotten 
Son, Him He gave for us His enemies; and not only gave, but after giving, did even set Him before us as 
food; Himself doing all things that were for our good, both in giving Him, and in making us thankful for all 
this. For because man is for the most part unthankful, He doth Himself everywhere take in hand and bring 
about what is for our good. And what He did with respect to the Jews, by places, and times, and feasts, 
reminding them of His benefits, that He did in this case also, by the manner of the sacrifice bringing us to 
a perpetual remembrance of His bounty in these things. 


No one hath so labored that we should be approved, and great, and in all things right-minded, as the God 
who made us. Wherefore both against our will He befriends us often, and without our knowledge oftener 
than not. And if thou marvel at what I have said, I point to this as having occurred not to any ordinary 
person, but to the blessed Paul. For even that blessed man, when in much danger and affliction, often 
besought God that the temptations might depart from him: nevertheless God regarded not his request, but 
his profit, and to signify this He said, “My grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” So that before He hath told him the reason, He benefits him against his will, and without his 
knowing it. 


5. Now what great thing doth He ask, in requiring us to be thankful in return for such tender care? Let us 
then obey, and everywhere keep up this. Since neither were the Jews by anything ruined so much, as by 
being unthankful; those many stripes, one after another, were brought upon them by nothing else than 
this; or rather even before those stripes this had ruined and corrupted their soul. “For the hope of the 
unthankful,” saith one, “is like the winter’s hoar frost;” it benumbs and deadens the soul, as that doth our 
bodies. 


And this springs from pride, and from thinking one’s self worthy of something. But the contrite will 
acknowledge grounds of thanksgiving to God, not for good things only, but also for what seem to be 
adverse; and how much soever he may suffer, will count none of his sufferings undeserved. Let us then 
also, the more we advance in virtue, so much the more make ourselves contrite; for indeed this, more than 
anything else is virtue. Because, as the sharper our sight is, the more thoroughly do we learn how distant 
we are from the sky; so the more we advance in virtue, so much the more are we instructed in the 
difference between God and us. And this is no small part of true wisdom, to be able to perceive our own 
desert. For he best knows himself, who accounts himself to be nothing. Thus we see that both David and 
Abraham, when they were come up to the highest pitch of virtue, then best fulfilled this; and would call 
themselves, the one, “earth and ashes,” the other, “a worm;” and all the saints too, like these, 
acknowledge their own wretchedness. So that he surely who is lifted up in boasting, is the very person to 
be most ignorant of himself. Wherefore also in our common practice we are wont to say of the proud, “he 
knows not himself,” “he is ignorant of himself.” And he that knows not himself, whom will he know? For as 
he that knows himself will know all things, so he who knows not this, neither will he know the rest. 


Such an one was he that saith, “I will exalt my throne above the Heavens.” and did not account himself to 
be worthy so much as of the title of the apostles, after so many and so great deeds of goodness. 


Him therefore let us emulate and follow. And we shall follow him, if we rid ourselves of earth, and of 
things on earth. For nothing makes a man to be so ignorant of himself, as the being rivetted to worldly 
concerns: nor does anything again so much cause men to be rivetted to worldly concerns, as ignorance of 
one’s self: for these things depend upon each other. I mean, that as he that is fond of outward glory, and 
highly esteems the things present, if he strive for ever, is not permitted to understand himself; so he that 
overlooks these things will easily know himself; and having come to the knowledge of himself, he will 
proceed in order to all the other parts of virtue. 


In order therefore that we may learn this good knowledge, let us, disengaged from all the perishable 
things that kindle in us so great flame, and made aware of their vileness, show forth all lowliness of mind, 
and self-restraint: that we may attain unto blessings, both present and future: by the grace and love 
towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom be glory, might, and honor, to the Father, together with 
the Holy and Good Spirit, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXVI 


MATT. VII. 5 


“And when He was entered into Capernaum, there came unto Him a centurion, beseeching Him, and 
saying, Lord, my servant lieth at home sick of the palsy, grievously tormented.” 


The leper came unto Him “when He was come down from the mountain,” but this centurion, “when He 
was entered into Capernaum.” Wherefore then did neither the one nor the other go up into the mountain? 
Not out of remissness, for indeed the faith of them both was fervent, but in order not to interrupt His 
teaching. 


But having come unto Him, he saith, “My servant lieth at home sick of the palsy, grievously tormented.” 
Now some Say, that by way of excuse he mentioned also the cause, why he had not brought him. “For 
neither was it possible,” saith he, “paralyzed as he was, and tormented, and at his last gasp, to lift and 
convey him.” For that he was at the point of expiring, Luke saith; “He was even ready to die.” But I say, 
this is a sign of his having great faith, even much greater than theirs, who let one down through the roof. 
For because he knew for certain, that even a mere command was enough for the raising up of the patient, 
he thought it superfluous to bring him. 


What then doth Jesus? What He had in no case done before, here He doeth. For whereas on every 
occasion He was used to follow the wish of His supplicants, here He rather springs toward it, and offers 
not only to heal him, but also to come to the house. And this He doth, that we might learn the virtue of the 
centurion. For if He had not made this offer, but had said, “Go thy way, let thy servant be healed;” we 
should have known none of these things. 


This at least He did, in an opposite way, in the case also of the Phoenician woman. For here, when not 
summoned to the house, of His own accord He saith, He will come, that thou mightest learn the 
centurion’s faith and great humility; but in the case of the Phoenician woman, He both refuses the grant, 
and drives her, persevering therein, to great perplexity. 


For being a wise physician and full of resources, He knows how to bring about contraries the one by the 
other. And as here by His freely-offered coming, so there by His peremptory putting off and denial, He 
unfolds the woman’s faith. So likewise He doth in Abraham's case, saying, “I will by no means hide from 
Abraham my servant;” to make thee know that man’s kindly affection, and his care for Sodom. And in the 
instance of Lot, they that were sent refuse to enter into his house, to make thee know the greatness of 
that righteous man’s hospitality. 


What then saith the centurion? “I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof.” Let us 
hearken, as many as are to receive Christ: for it is possible to receive Him even now. Let us hearken, and 
emulate, and receive Him with as great zeal; for indeed, when thou receivest a poor man who is hungry 
and naked, thou hast received and cherished Him. 


2. “But say in a word only, and my servant shall be healed.” 


See this man also, how, like the leper, he hath the right opinion touching Him. For neither did this one say, 
“entreat,” nor did he say, “pray, and beseech,” but “command only.” And then from fear lest out of 
modesty He refuse, he saith, 


“For I also am a man under authority, having under me soldiers; and I say to this man, go, and he goeth; 
and to another, come, and he cometh; and to my servant, do this, and he doeth it.” 


“And what of that,” saith one, “if the centurion did suspect it to be so? For the question is, whether Christ 
affirmed and ratified as much.” Thou speakest well, and very sensibly. Let us then look to this very thing; 
and we shall find what happened in the case of the leper, the same happening here likewise. For even as 
the leper said, “If thou wilt” (and not from the leper only are we positive about His authority, but also from 
the voice of Christ; in that, so far from putting an end to the suspicion, He did even confirm it more, by 
adding what were else superfluous to say, in the phrase, “I will, be thou cleansed,” in order to establish 
that man’s doctrine): so here too, it is right to see whether any such thing occurred. In fact, we shall find 
this same thing again taking place. For when the centurion had spoken such words, and had testified His 
so great prerogative; so far from blaming, He did even approve it, and did somewhat more than approve 
it. For neither hath the evangelist said, that He praised the saying only, but declaring a certain 
earnestness in His praise, that He even “marvelled;” and neither did He simply marvel, but in the 
presence also of the whole people, and set Him as an example to the rest, that they should emulate Him. 


Seest thou how each of them that bore witness of His authority is “marvelled at? And the multitudes were 
astonished at His doctrine, because He taught as one having authority,” and so far from blaming them, He 
both took them with Him when He came down, and by His words of cleansing to the leper, confirmed their 
judgment. Again, that leper said, “If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean;” and so far from rebuking, He 
on the contrary cleansed him by such treatment as He had said. Again, this centurion saith, “Speak the 
word only, and my servant shall be healed:” and “marvelling” at him, He said, “I have not found so great 
faith, no, not in Israel.” 


Now, to convince thee of this by the opposite also; Martha having said nothing of this sort, but on the 


contrary, “Whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, He will give Thee;” so far from being praised, although an 
acquaintance, and dear to Him, and one of them that had shown great zeal toward Him, she was rather 
rebuked and corrected by Him, as not having spoken well; in that He said to her, “Said I not unto thee, 
that if thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the glory of God?” blaming her, as though she did not 
even yet believe. And again, because she had said, “Whatsoever Thou wilt ask of God, He will give Thee;” 
to lead her away from such a surmise, and to teach her that He needs not to receive from another, but is 
Himself the fountain of all good things, He saith, “I am the resurrection and the life;” that is to say, “I wait 
not to receive active power, but work all of myself.” 


Wherefore at the centurion He both marvels, and prefers him to all the people, and honors him with the 
gift of the kingdom, and provokes the rest to the same zeal. And to show thee that for this end He so 
spake, viz. for the instructing of the rest to believe in like manner, listen to the exactness of the evangelist, 
how he hath intimated it. For, 


“Jesus,” saith he, “turned Him about, and said to them that followed Him, I have not found so great faith, 
no, not in Israel.” 


It follows, that to have high imaginations concerning Him, this especially is of faith, and tends to procure 
the kingdom and His other blessings. For neither did His praise reach to words only, but He both restored 
the sick man whole, in recompence of his faith, and weaves for him a glorious crown, and promises great 
gifts, saying on this wise, 


“Many shall come from the east and west, and shall sit down in the bosoms of Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob; but the children of the kingdom shall be cast out.” 


Thus, since He had shown many miracles, He proceeds to talk with them more unreservedly. 


Then, that no one might suppose His words to come of flattery, but that all might be aware that such was 
the mind of the centurion, He saith, 


“Go thy way; as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee.” 


And straightway the work followed, bearing witness to his character. nothing; for the question is, whether 
each of them has set before us the zealousness of the man, and his having had the right opinion 
concerning Christ. But it is likely, that after sending his friends, he himself also came and said these 
things. And if Luke did not speak of the one, no more did Matthew of the other; and this is not the part of 
men disagreeing amongst themselves, but rather of those that are filling up the things omitted by one 
another. But see by another thing also how Luke hath proclaimed his faith, saying that his servant “was 
ready to die.” Nevertheless, not even this cast him into despondency, neither did it cause him to give up: 
but even so he trusted that he should prevail. And if Matthew affirm Christ to have said, “I have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel,” and hereby to show clearly that he was not an Israelite; while Luke saith, 
“He built our synagogue;” neither is this a contradiction. For it was possible for one, even though not a 
Jew, both to build the synagogue, and to love the nation. 


4. But do not thou, I pray thee, merely inquire what was said by him, but add thereto his rank also, and 
then thou wilt see the man’s excellency. Because in truth great is the pride of them that are in places of 
command, and not even in afflictions do they take lower ground. He, for example, who is set down in John, 
is for dragging Him unto his house, and saith, “Come down, for my child is ready to die.” But not so this 
man; rather he is far superior both to him, and to those who let down the bed through the roof. For he 
seeks not for His bodily presence, neither did He bring the sick man near the physician; a thing which 
implied no mean imaginations concerning Him, but rather a suspicion of His divine dignity. And he saith, 
“speak the word only.” And at the beginning he saith not even, “speak the word,” but only describe his 
affliction: for neither did he, of great humility, expect that Christ would straightway consent, and inquire 
for his house. Therefore, when he heard Him say, “I will come and heal him,” then, not before he saith, 
“speak the word.” Nor yet did the suffering confound him, but still under calamity he reasons coolly, not 
looking so much to the health of the servant, as to the avoiding all appearance of doing anything 
irreverent. 


And yet it was not he that pressed it, but Christ that offered it: nevertheless even so he feared, lest 
perchance he should be thought to be going beyond his own deservings, and to be drawing upon himself a 
thing above his strength. Seest thou his wisdom? Mark the folly of the Jews, in saying, “He was worthy for 
whom He should do the favor.” For when they should have taken refuge in the love of Jesus towards man, 
they rather allege this man’s worthiness; and know not so much as on what ground to allege it. But not so 
he, but he affirmed himself even in the utmost degree unworthy, not only of the benefit, but even of 
receiving the Lord in his house. Wherefore even when he said, “My servant lieth sick,” he did not add, 
“speak,” for fear lest he should be unworthy to obtain the gift; but he merely made known his affliction. 
And when he saw Christ zealous in His turn, not even so did he spring forward, but still continues to keep 
to the end his own proper measure. 


And if any one should say, “wherefore did not Christ honor him in return?” we would say this, that He did 


make return to him in honor, and that exceedingly: first by bringing out his mind, which thing chiefly 
appeared by His not coming to his house; and in the second place, by introducing him into His kingdom, 
and preferring him to the whole Jewish nation. For because he made himself out unworthy even to receive 
Christ into his house, he became worthy both of a kingdom, and of attaining unto those good things which 
Abraham enjoyed. 


“But wherefore,” one may say, “was not the leper commended, who showed forth things greater than 
these?” For he did not so much as Say, “speak the word,” but what was far more, “be willing only,” which 
is what the prophet saith concerning the Father, “He hath done whatsoever He pleased.” But he also was 
commended. For when He said, “Offer the gift that Moses commanded, for a testimony unto them,” He 
means nothing else but, “thou shalt be an accuser of them, in that thou didst believe.” And besides, it was 
not the same for one that was a Jew to believe, and for one from without that nation. For that the 
centurion was not a Jew is evident, both from his being a centurion and from its being said, “I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” And it was a very great thing for a man who was out of the list of 
the Jewish people to admit so great a thought. For he did no less than imagine to himself, as it seems to 
me, the armies in Heaven; or that the diseases and death, and everything else, were so subject to Him, as 
his soldiers to himself. 


Wherefore he said likewise, “For I also am a man set under authority;” that is, Thou art God, and I man; I 
under authority, but Thou not under authority. If I therefore, being a man, and under authority, can do so 
much; far more He, both as God, and as not under authority. Thus with the strongest expression he 
desires to convince Him, that he saith this, as one giving not a similar example, but one far exceeding. For 
if I (said he), being equal in honor to them whom I command, and under authority, yet by reason of the 
trifling superiority of my rank am able to do such great things; and no man contradicts me, but what I 
command, that is done, though the injunctions be various (“for I say to this man, go, and he goeth; and to 
another, come, and he cometh”: ) much more wilt Thou Thyself be able. 


And some actually read the place in this way, “For if I, being a man,” and having inserted a stop, they add, 
“having soldiers under authority under me.” 


But mark thou, I pray thee, how he signified that Christ is able both to overcome even death as a slave, 
and to command it as its master. For in saying, “come, and he cometh,” and “go, and he goeth;” he 
expresses this: “If Thou shouldest command his end not to come upon him, it will not come.” 


Seest thou how believing he was? For that which was afterwards to be manifest to all, here is one who 
already hath made it evident; that He hath power both of death and of life, and “leadeth down to the gates 
of hell, and bringeth up again.” Nor was he speaking of soldiers only, but also of slaves; which related to a 
more entire obedience. 


5. But nevertheless, though having such great faith, he still accounted himself to be unworthy. Christ 
however, signifying that he was worthy to have Him enter into his house, did much greater things, 
marvelling at him, and proclaiming him, and giving more than he had asked. For he came indeed seeking 
for his servant health of body, but went away, having received a kingdom. Seest thou how the saying had 
been already fulfilled, “Seek ye the kingdom of heaven, and all these things shall be added unto you.” For, 
because he evinced great faith, and lowliness of mind, He both gave him heaven, and added unto him 
health. 


And not by this alone did He honor him, but also by signifying upon whose casting out he is brought in. 
For now from this time forth He proceeds to make known to all, that salvation is by faith, not by works of 
the law. And this is why not to Jews only, but to Gentiles also the gift so given shall be proffered, and to 
the latter rather than to the former. For “think not,” saith He, “by any means, that so it hath come to pass 
in regard of this man alone; nay, so it shall be in regard of the whole world. And this He said, prophesying 
of the Gentiles, and suggesting to them good hopes. For in fact there were some following Him from 
Galilee of the Gentiles. And this He said, on the one hand, not letting the Gentiles despair, on the other, 
putting down the proud spirits of the Jews. 


But that His saying might not affront the hearers, nor afford them any handle; He neither brings forward 
prominently what He hath to say of the Gentiles, but upon occasion taken from the centurion; nor doth He 
use nakedly the term, Gentiles: not saying, “many of the Gentiles,” but, “many from east and west:” which 
was the language of one pointing out the Gentiles, but did not so much affront the hearers, because His 
meaning was under a shadow. 


Neither in this way only doth He soften the apparent novelty of His doctrine, but also by speaking of 
“Abraham’s bosom” instead of “the kingdom.” For neither was that term familiar to them: moreover, the 
introduction of Abraham would be a sharper sting to them. Wherefore John also spake nothing at first 
concerning hell, but, what was most apt to grieve them, He saith, “Think not to say, we are children of 
Abraham.” 


He is providing for another point also; not to seem in any sense opposed to the ancient polity. For he that 
admires the patriarchs, and speaks of their bosom as an inheritance of blessings, doth much more than 


sufficiently remove also this suspicion. 


Let no man therefore suppose that the threat is one only, for both the punishment of the one and the joy of 
the other is double: of the one, not only that they fell away, but that they fell away from their own; of the 
other, not only that they attained, but that they attained what they had no expectation of: and there is a 
third together with these, that the one received what pertained to the other. And he calls them “children 
of the kingdom,” for whom the kingdom had been prepared: which also more than all was apt to gall 
them; in that having pointed to them as being in their bosom by His offer and promise, after all He puts 
them out. 


6. Then, because what He had said was mere affirmation, He confirms it by the miracle; as indeed He 
shows the miracles in their turn, by the subsequent accomplishment of the prediction. He accordingly, 
who disbelieves the health which the servant then received, let him from the prophecy, which hath this 
day come to pass, believe that other also. For so that prophecy again, even before the event, was made 
manifest to all by the sign which then took place. To this end, you see, having first uttered that prediction, 
then and not before He raised up the sick of the palsy; that He might make the future credible by the 
present, and the less by the greater. Since for virtuous men to enjoy His good things, and for the contrary 
sort to undergo His penalties, were nothing improbable, but a reasonable event, and according to the 
tenor of laws: but to brace up the feeble, and to raise the dead, was something beyond nature. 


But nevertheless, unto this great and marvellous work the centurion too contributed no little; which thing, 
we see, Christ also declared, saying, “Go thy way, and as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee.” 
Seest thou how the health of the servant proclaimed aloud both Christ’s power, and the faith of the 
centurion, and also became a pledge of the future? Or rather it was all a proclamation of Christ’s power. 
For not only did He quite heal the servant’s body, but the soul also of the centurion He did Himself bring 
over unto the faith by His miracles. 


And do thou look not to this only, that the one believed, and the other was healed, but marvel how quickly 
also. For this too the evangelist declared, saying, “And his servant was healed in the self-same hour:” even 
as of the leper also he said, “he was straightway cleansed.” For not by healing, but by doing so both ina 
wonderful manner and in a moment of time, did He display His power. Neither in this way only doth He 
profit us, but also by his constant practice, in the manifestation of His miracles, of opening incidentally 
His discourses about His kingdom, and of drawing all men towards it. For, those even whom He was 
threatening to cast out, He threatened not in order to cast them out, but in order that through such fear, 
He might draw them into it by His words. And if not even hereby were they profited, theirs is the whole 
blame, as also of all who are in the like distemper. 


For not at all among Jews only may one see this taking place, but also among them that have believed. For 
Judas too was a child of the kingdom, and it was said to him with the disciples, “Ye shall sit on twelve 
thrones;” yet he became a child of hell; whereas the Ethiopian, barbarian as he was, and of them “from 
the east and west,” shall enjoy the crowns with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob. This takes place among us 
also now. “For many,” saith He, “that are first shall be last, and the last first.” And this He saith, that 
neither the one may grow languid, as unable to return; nor the others be confident, as standing fast. This 
John also declared before from the beginning, when he said, “God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham.” Thus, since it was so to come to pass, it is proclaimed long before; that no one 
may be confounded at the strangeness of the event. But he indeed speaks of it as a possible thing (for he 
was first); Christ on the other hand as what will surely be, affording the proof of it from His works. 


7. Let us not then be confident, who stand, but let us say to ourselves, “Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall;” neither let us who are fallen despair, but let us say to ourselves, “He that falleth, 
doth he not arise?” For many even who have mounted to the very summit of Heaven, and have shown 
forth all austerity, and had made their abode in the deserts, nor saw any woman so much as in a dream; 
having become a little remiss, have been tripped up, and have come unto the very gulf of wickedness. 
While others again from thence have gone up to Heaven, and from the stage and orchestra have passed 
over unto the discipline of angels, and have displayed so great virtue, as to drive away devils, and to work 
many other such miracles. And of these examples both the Scriptures are full, and our life is also full. 
Even whoremongers and effeminate persons stop the mouths of the Manichaeans, who say that 
wickedness is immoveable, enrolling themselves on the devil’s side, and weakening the hands of them that 
would wish to be in earnest, and overturning all our life. 


For they who inculcate these things, not only injure men as to the future, but here also turn all things 
upside down, for their own part at least. Because when will any regard virtue, from among those that are 
living in wickedness, so long as he accounts his return that way, and his change for the better, a thing 
impossible? For if now, when both laws exist, and penalties are threatened, and there is common opinion 
to recall the ordinary sort, and hell is looked for, and a kingdom promised, and wrong things reproached, 
and the good praised; hardly do any choose the labors that are to be undergone for virtue’s sake: 
shouldest thou take away all these things, what is there to hinder ruin and corruption universal? 


Knowing therefore the devil’s craft, and that as well the lawgivers of the Gentiles as the oracles of God, 
and the reasonings of nature, and the common opinion of all men, yea barbarians, and Scythians, and 


Thracians, and generally all, are directly opposed both to these, and to such as strive to enact the 
doctrines of fate: let us be sober, beloved, and bidding farewell to all those, let us travel along the narrow 
way, being both confident and in fear: in fear because of the precipices on either side, confident because 
of Jesus our guide. Let us travel on, sober and wakeful. For though but for a little while one slumber, he is 
swept away quickly. 


8. For we are not more perfect than David, who by a little carelessness was hurled into the very gulf of 
sin. Yet he arose again quickly. Look not then to his having sinned only, but also to his having washed 
away his sin. For to this end He wrote that history, not that thou shouldest behold him fallen, but admire 
him risen; to teach thee, when thou art fallen, how thou shouldest arise. Thus, as physicians choose out 
the most grievous diseases, and write them in their books, and teach their method of cure in similar cases; 
if so be men having practised on the greater, may easily master the less; even so God likewise hath 
brought forward the greatest of sins, that they also who offend in small things may find the cure of these 
easy, by means of the other: since if those admitted of healing, much more the less. 


Let us look then to the manner both of the sickness, and of the speedy recovery of that blessed man. What 
then was the manner of his sickness? He committed adultery and murder. For I shrink not from 
proclaiming these things with a loud voice. Since if the Holy Ghost thought it no shame to record all this 
history, much less ought we to draw any shade over it. Wherefore I not only proclaim it, but I add another 
circumstance also. For in fact, whosoever hide these things, they most of all men throw his virtue into the 
shade. And as they that say nothing of the battle with Goliath deprive him of no small crowns, so also they 
that hurry by this history. Doth not my saying seem a paradox? Nay, wait a little, and then ye shall know 
that with reason have we said this. For to this end do I magnify the sin, and make my statement stranger, 
that I may the more abundantly provide the medicines. 


What is it then which I add? The man’s virtue; which makes the fault also greater. For all things are not 
judged alike in all men. “For mighty” men (it is said) “shall be mightily tormented:” and “He that knew his 
Lord’s will, and doeth it not, shall be beaten with many stripes.” So that more knowledge is a ground of 
more punishment. For this same reason the priest, if he commit the same sin as those under government, 
shall not have the same to endure, but things far more grievous. 


Perhaps, seeing the charge against him amplified, ye tremble and fear, and marvel at me, as though I 
were going down a precipice. But I am so confident on that righteous man’s behalf, that I will proceed 
even farther; for the more I aggravate the charge, so much the more shall I be able to show forth the 
praise of David. 


“And what more than this,” you will say, “can be uttered?” Abundantly more. For as in the case of Cain, 
what was done was not a murder only, but worse than even many murders; for it was not a stranger, but a 
brother, whom he slew; and a brother who had not done but suffered wrong; not after many murderers, 
but having first originated the horrid crime: so here too that which was perpetrated was not murder only. 
For it was no ordinary man that did it, but a prophet: and he slays not him that had done wrong, but him 
that had suffered wrong; for indeed he had been mortally wronged, by the forcing away his wife: 
nevertheless after that he added this also. 


9. Perceive ye, how I have not spared that righteous one? how without any the least reserve I have 
mentioned his offenses? But yet, so confident am I concerning his defense, that after so great load as this 
of his sin, I would there were present both the Manichaeans who most deride all this, and they that are 
diseased in Marcion’s way, that I might fully stop their mouths. For they indeed say “he committed murder 
and adultery;” but I say not this only, but have also proved the murder to be twofold, first from him who 
suffered the wrong, then from the quality of the person who offended. For it is not the same thing, for one 
to whom the Spirit was vouchsafed, and on whom so great benefits had been conferred, and who had been 
admitted to such freedom of speech, and at such a time of life, to venture on crimes of that sort; as 
without all these, to commit this self-same thing. Nevertheless even in this respect is that illustrious man 
most of all worthy of admiration, that when he had fallen into the very pit of wickedness, he did not sink 
nor despair, nor cast himself down in supineness, on receiving of the devil so fatal a wound; but quickly, or 
rather straightway, and with great force, he gave a more fatal blow than he had received. 


And the same thing occurred, as if in war and in battle some barbarian had struck his spear into the heart 
of a chieftain, or shot an arrow into his liver, and had added to the former wound a second more fatal than 
it, and he that had received these grievous blows, when fallen, and wallowing in much blood all about him, 
were first to rise up quickly, then to hurl a spear at him that wounded him, and exhibit him dead on the 
ground in a moment. Even so in this case also, the greater thou declarest the wound, so much the more 
admirable dost thou imply the soul of him that was wounded to be, that he had power after this grievous 
wound both to rise up again, and to stand in the very forefront of the battle array, and bear down him that 
had wounded him. 


And how great a thing this is, they best know, whosoever are fallen into grievous sins. For it is not so 
much a proof of a generous and vigorous soul to walk upright, and to run all the way (for such a soul hath 
the good hope going along with it, to cheer and to rouse it, to nerve and render it more zealous); as after 
those innumerable crowns, and so many trophies, and victories, having undergone the utmost loss, to be 


able to resume the same course. And that what I say may be made plain, I will endeavor to bring before 
you another example, not at all inferior to the former. 


For imagine, I pray thee, some pilot, when he had compassed seas without number, and sailed over the 
whole ocean; after those many storms, and rocks and waves, to sink, having with him a great freight, in 
the very mouth of the harbor, and hardly with his naked body to escape this grievous shipwreck; how 
would he naturally feel towards the sea, and navigation, and such labors? Will such a one then ever 
choose, unless he be of a very noble soul, to see a beach, or a vessel, or a harbor? I trow not; but he will 
lie hiding his face, seeing night all through the day, and shrinking from all things; and he will choose 
rather to live by begging, than to put his hand to the same labors. 


But not such was this blessed man; but though he had undergone such a shipwreck, after those 
innumerable troubles and toils, he stayed not with his face covered, but launched his vessel, and having 
spread his sails, and taken the rudder in hand, he applies himself to the same labors, and hath made his 
wealth more abundant again. Now if to stand be so admirable, and not to lie down for ever after one has 
fallen; to rise up again, and to do such deeds, what crowns would not this deserve? 


And yet surely there were many things to drive him to despair; as first, the greatness of his sins; secondly, 
that not at the beginning of life, when our hopes also are more abundant, but near the end, these things 
befell him. For neither doth the merchant, who hath just gone out of the harbor and been wrecked, grieve 
equally with him, who after very many traffickings strikes on a rock. Thirdly, that when he had already 
obtained great wealth, he incurred this. Yea, for by that time he had stored up no small merchandise: for 
instance, the deeds of his early youth, when he was a shepherd; those about Goliath, when he set up the 
glorious trophy; those pertaining to his selfcommand respecting Saul. Since he showed forth even the 
evangelical long-suffering, in that he got his enemy ten thousand times into his hands, and continually 
spared him; and chose rather to be an outcast from his country and from liberty, and from life itself, than 
to slay him that was unjustly plotting against him. Likewise after his coming to the kingdom, there were 
noble deeds of his to no small amount. 


And besides what I have said, his credit also among the many, and his fall from glory so bright, would 
cause no ordinary perplexity. For the purple did by no means so much adorn him, as the stain of his sin 
disgraced him. And ye know of course what a great thing it is for evil deeds to be exposed, and how great 
a soul is required in such an one, not to despond after the censure of the multitude, and when he hath so 
many witnesses of his own offenses. 


Nevertheless all these darts that noble person drew out of his soul, and so shone forth after this, so wiped 
out the stain, became so pure, that his offspring even after his death had their sins mitigated by him: and 
that which was said of Abraham, we find God saying the same of this man also; or rather, much more of 
the latter. For with respect to the patriarch it is said, “I remembered my covenant with Abraham;” but 
here He saith not “the covenant,” but how? “I will defend this city for my servant David’s sake.” And 
besides, on account of His favor towards him, He suffered not Solomon to fall from the kingdom, great as 
the sin was which he had committed. And so great was the glory of the man, that Peter, so many years 
after, in exhorting the Jews, spake on this wise: “Let me freely speak unto you of the patriarch David, that 
he is both dead and buried.” And Christ too, discoursing with the Jews, signifies him after his sin to have 
had the Spirit vouchsafed to such a degree, that he was counted worthy to prophesy again even 
concerning His Godhead; and thereby stopping their mouths, He said, “How then doth David in spirit call 
Him Lord, saying, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand ?” And much as with Moses, so 
it fell out also with David. For as Miriam, even against Moses’ will, was punished by God for insolence to 
her brother, because He greatly loved the holy man; even so this man, injuriously treated by his son, God 
did swiftly avenge, and that against his will. 


These things then are sufficient, yea rather before all others these are sufficient to indicate the man’s 
excellency. For when God pronounces His judgment, we ought to inquire no further. But if ye would 
become particularly acquainted with His self command, ye may by perusing his history after his sin, 
perceive his confidence towards God, his benevolence, his growth in virtue, his strictness unto his last 
breath. 


10. Having then these examples, let us be sober, and let us strive not to despond, and if at any time we 
fall, not to lie prostrate. For not to cast you into slothfulness, did I speak of the sins of David, but to work 
in you more fear. For if that righteous man through a little remissness received such wounds, what shall 
we have to suffer, who are every day negligent? Do not therefore look at his fall, and be remiss, but 
consider what great things he did even after this, what great mournings, how much repentance he 
showed forth, adding his nights to his days, pouring forth fountains of tears, washing his couch with his 
tears, withal clothing himself in sackcloth. 


Now if he needed so great a conversion, when will it be possible for us to be saved, feeling insensible after 
so many sins? For he that hath many good deeds, would easily even by this throw a shade over his sins; 
but he that is unarmed, wherever he may receive a dart, receives a mortal wound. 


In order therefore that this may not be so, let us arm ourselves with good works; and if any offense have 


befallen us, let us wash it away: that we may be counted worthy, after having lived the present life to the 
glory of God, to enjoy the life to come; unto which may we all attain, by the grace and love towards man of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XXVII 


MATT. VIII. 14 


“And when Jesus was come into Peter’s house, He saw his wife’s mother laid and sick of a fever: and He 
touched her hand, and the fever left her, and she arose and ministered unto Him.” 


But Mark adds also, “immediately,” meaning to declare the time as well; but this evangelist hath set down 
only the miracle, without signifying besides the time. And whereas the others say, that she that lay ill did 
also entreat Him, this too he hath passed over in silence. But this comes not of any dissonance, but the 
one of brevity, the other of exact narrative. But for what intent did He go into Peter’s house? As it seems 
to me, to take food. This at least is declared when it is said, 


“She arose and ministered unto Him.” 


For He used to visit His disciples (as Matthew likewise, when He had called him), so honoring them and 
making them more zealous. 


But do thou mark, I pray thee, herein also Peter’s reverence towards Him. For though he had his wife’s 
mother at home lying ill, and very sick of a fever, he drew Him not into his house, but waited first for the 
teaching to be finished, then for all the others to be healed; and then when He had come in, besought 
Him. Thus from the beginning was he instructed to prefer the things of all others to his own. 


Therefore neither doth he himself bring Him in, but He entered of His own accord (after the centurion 
had said, “I am not worthy that Thou shouldest come under my roof” ): to show how much favor He 
bestowed on His disciple. And yet consider of what sort were the houses of these fishermen; but for all 
that, He disdained not to enter into their mean huts, teaching thee by all means to trample under foot 
human pride. 


And sometimes He heals by words only, sometimes He even stretches forth His hand, sometimes He doeth 
both these things, to bring into sight His way of healing. For it was not His will always to work miracles in 
the more surpassing manner: it being needful for Him to be concealed awhile, and especially as 
concerned His disciples; since they out of their great delight would have proclaimed everything. And this 
was evident from the fact, that even after coming to the mount, it was needful to charge them that they 
should tell no man. 


Having therefore touched her body, He not only quenched the fever, but also gave her back perfect health. 
Thus, the disease being an ordinary one, He displayed His power by the manner of healing; a thing which 
no physician’s art could have wrought. For ye know that even after the departing of fevers, the patients 
yet need much time to return to their former health. But then all took place at once. 


And not in this case only, but also in that of the sea. For neither there did He quiet the winds only and the 
storm, but He also stayed at once the swelling of the waves; and this also was a strange thing. For even if 
the tempest should cease, the waves continue to swell for a long time. 


But with Christ it was not so, but all at once was ended: and so it befell this woman also. Wherefore also 
the evangelist, to declare this, said, “She arose and ministered unto Him;” which was a sign both of 
Christ’s power, and of the disposition of the woman, which she showed towards Christ. 


And another thing together with these we may hence observe, that Christ grants the healing of some to 
the faith even of others. Since in this case too, others besought Him, as also in the instance of the 
centurion’s servant. And this grant He makes, when there is no unbelief in him that is to be healed, but 
either through disease he cannot come unto Him, or through ignorance imagines nothing great of Him, or 
because of His immature age. 


2. “When the even was come, they brought unto Him many that were possessed with devils: and He cast 
out the spirits from them with a word, and healed all that were sick: that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the Prophet Esaias, that He took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses.” 


Seest thou the multitude, by this time growing in faith? For not even when the time pressed could they 
endure to depart, nor did they account it unseasonable to bring their sick to Him at eventide. 


But mark, I pray thee, how great a multitude of persons healed the evangelists pass quickly over, not 
mentioning one by one, and giving us an account of them, but in one word traversing an unspeakable sea 
of miracles. Then lest the greatness of the wonder should drive us again to unbelief, that even so great a 
people and their various diseases should be delivered and healed by Him in one moment of time, He 
brings in the prophet also to bear witness to what is going on: indicating the abundance of the proof we 
have, in every case, out of the Scriptures; such, that from the miracles themselves we have no more; and 
He saith, that Esaias also spake of these things; “He took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses.” He 
said not, “He did them away,” but “He took and bare them;” which seems to me to be spoken rather of 


sins, by the prophet, in harmony with John, where he saith, “Behold the Lamb of God, that beareth the sin 
of the world.” 


How then doth the evangelist here apply it to diseases? Either as rehearsing the passage in the historical 
sense, or to show that most of our diseases arise from sins of the soul. For if the sum of all, death itself, 
hath its root and foundation from sin, much more the majority of our diseases also: since our very 
capability of suffering did itself originate there. 


3. “Now when Jesus saw great multitudes about Him, He gave commandment to depart unto the other 
side.” 


Seest thou again His freedom from ostentation? in that as the others say, “He charged the devils not to 
say it was He,” so this writer saith, He repels the multitudes from Him. Now in so doing, He was at once 
both training us to be moderate, and at the same time allaying the envy of the Jews, and teaching us to do 
nothing for display. For He was not, we know, a healer to bodies only, but a curer also of the soul, and a 
teacher of self-restraint; by both disclosing Himself, both by putting away their diseases, and by doing 
nought for display. Because they indeed were cleaving unto Him, loving Him, and marvelling at Him, and 
desiring to look upon Him. For who would depart from one who was doing such miracles? Who would not 
long, were it only to see the face, and the mouth that was uttering such words? 


For not by any means in working wonders only was He wonderful, but even when merely showing Himself, 
He was full of great grace; and to declare this the prophet said, “Fair in beauty beyond the children of 
men.” And if Esaias saith, “He hath no form nor comeliness,” he affirms it either in comparison of the 
glory of His Godhead, which surpasses all utterance and description; or as declaring what took place at 
His passion, and the dishonor which He underwent at the season of the cross, and the mean estate which 
throughout His life He exemplified in all respects. 


Further: He did not first give “commandment to depart unto the other side,” nor until He had healed 
them. For surely they could not have borne it. As therefore on the mountain they not only continued with 
Him while exhorting them, but also when it was silence followed Him; so here too, not in His miracles only 
did they wait on Him, but also when He had ceased again, from His very countenance receiving no small 
benefit. For if Moses had his face made glorious, and Stephen like that of an angel; consider thou our 
common Lord, what manner of person it was likely He would appear at such a time. 


Many now perchance have fallen into a passionate desire of seeing that form; but if we are willing we 
shall behold one far better than that. For if we can pass through our present life with Christian boldness, 
we Shall receive Him in the clouds, meeting Him in an immortal and incorruptible body. 


But observe how He doth not simply drive them away, lest He should hurt them. For He did not say, 
“withdraw,” but “gave commandment to depart to the other side,” giving them to expect that He would 
surely come thither. 


4. And the multitudes for their part evinced this great love, and were following with much affection; but 
some one person, a Slave of wealth, and possessed with much arrogance, approaches Him, and saith, 


“Master, I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou goest.” 


Seest thou how great his arrogance? For as not deigning to be numbered with the multitude, and 
indicating that he is above the common sort, so he comes near. Because such is the Jewish character; full 
of unseasonable confidence. So too another afterwards, when all men were keeping silence, of his own 
accord springs up, and saith, “Which is the first commandment?” 


Yet nevertheless the Lord rebuked not his unseasonable confidence, teaching us to bear even with such as 
these. Therefore He doth not openly convict them who are devising mischief, but replies to their secret 
thought, leaving it to themselves only to know that they are convicted, and doubly doing them good, first 
by showing that He knows what is in their conscience, next by granting unto them concealment after this 
manifestation, and allowing them to recover themselves again, if they will: which thing He doth in the 
case of this man also. 


For he, seeing the many signs, and many drawn after Him, thought to make a gain out of such miracles; 
wherefore also he was forward to follow Him. And whence is this manifest? From the answer which Christ 
makes, meeting not the question, as it stands verbally, but the temper shown in its meaning. For, “What?” 
saith He, “dost thou look to gather wealth by following me? Seest thou not then that I have not even a 
lodging, not even so much as the birds have?” 


For “the foxes,” saith He, “have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay His head.” 


Now these were not the words of one turning Himself away, but of one who while putting to the proof his 
evil disposition, yet permitted him (if he were willing with such a prospect) to follow Him. And to convince 
thee of his wickedness, when he had heard these things, and had been proved, he did not say, “I am ready 


to follow Thee.” 


5. And in many other places also Christ is clearly doing this; He doth not openly convict, but by His 
answer He manifests the purpose of them that are coming unto Him. Thus to him again that said, “Good 
Master,” and had thought by such flattery to gain His favor, according to his purpose He made answer, 
saying, “Why callest thou me good? There is none good but one, that is, God.” 


And when they said unto Him, “Behold, Thy mother and Thy brethren seek Thee;” forasmuch as these 
were under the influence of some human infirmity, not desiring to hear something profitable, but to make 
a display of their relationship to Him, and therein to be vainglorious; hear what He saith: “Who is my 
mother, and who are my brethren?” 


And again to His brethren themselves, saying unto Him, “Show thyself to the world,” and wishing thence 
to feed their vainglory, He said, “Your time” (so He speaks) “is always ready, but my time is not yet come.” 


And in the opposite cases too He doth so; as in that of Nathanael, saying, “Behold an Israelite indeed, in 
whom is no guile.” And again, “Go and show John again those things which ye do hear and see.” For 
neither in this did He reply to the words, but to the intention of him that sent them. And with the people 
again in like manner, He addresses His discourse unto their conscience, saying, “What went ye out into 
the wilderness to see?” That is because they were probably feeling about John, as though he had been a 
sort of easy and wavering person; to correct this their suspicion, He saith, “What went ye out into the 
wilderness to see? A reed shaken with the wind?” or, “a man clothed with soft raiment?” by both these 
figures declaring, that he was neither of himself a waverer, nor would be softened by any luxury. Thus 
then in the present case also He makes His answer to their meaning. 


And see how in this also He shows forth great moderation: in that He said not, “I have it indeed, but 
despise it,” but “I have it not.” Seest thou what exact care goes along with His condescension? Even as 
when He eats and drinks, when He seems to be acting in an opposite way to John, this too He doeth for 
the sake of the Jews’ salvation, or rather for that of the whole world, at once both stopping the mouths of 
the heretics, and desiring to win also more abundantly those of that day to Himself. 


6. But a certain other one, we read, said unto Him, 
“Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father.” 


Didst thou mark the difference? how one impudently saith, “I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou goest;” 
but this other, although asking a thing of sacred duty, saith, “Suffer me.” Yet He suffered him not, but 
saith, “Let the dead bury their dead, but do thou follow me.” For in every case He had regard to the 
intention. And wherefore did He not suffer him? one may ask. Because, on the one hand, there were those 
that would fulfill that duty, and the dead was not going to remain unburied; on the other, it was not fit for 
this man to be taken away from the weightier matters. But by saying, “their own dead,” He implies that 
this is not one of His dead. And that because he that was dead, was, at least as I suppose, of the 
unbelievers. 


Now if thou admire the young man, that for a matter so necessary he besought Jesus, and did not go away 
of his own accord; much rather do thou admire him for staying also when forbidden. 


Was it not then, one may say, extreme ingratitude, not to be present at the burial of his father? If indeed 
he did so out of negligence, it was ingratitude, but if in order not to interrupt a more needful work, his 
departing would most surely have been of extreme inconsideration. For Jesus forbad him, not as 
commanding to think lightly of the honor due to our parents, but signifying that nothing ought to be to us 
more urgent than the things of Heaven, and that we ought with all diligence to cleave to these, and not to 
put them off for ever so little, though our engagements be exceeding indispensable and pressing. For 
what can be more needful than to bury a father? what more easy? since it would not even consume any 
long time. 


But if one ought not to spend even as much time as is required for a father’s burial, nor is it safe to be 
parted even so long from our spiritual concerns; consider what we deserve, who all our time stand off 
from the things that pertain to Christ, and prefer things very ordinary to such as are needful, and are 
remiss, when there is nothing to press on us? 


And herein too we should admire the instructiveness of His teaching, that He nailed him fast to His word, 
and with this freed him from those endless evils, such as lamentations, and mournings, and the things that 
follow thereafter. For after the burial he must of necessity proceed to inquire about the will, then about 
the distribution of the inheritance, and all the other things that follow thereupon; and thus waves after 
waves coming in succession upon him, would bear him away very far from the harbor of truth. For this 
cause He draws him, and fastens him to Himself. 


But if thou still marvellest, and art perplexed, that he was not permitted to be present at his father’s 
burial; consider that many suffer not the sick, if it be a father that is dead, or a mother, or a child, or any 
other of their kinsmen, to know it, nor to follow him to the tomb; and we do not for this charge them with 


cruelty nor inhumanity: and very reasonably. For, on the contrary, it were cruelty to bring out to the 
funeral solemnity men in such a state. 


But if to mourn and be afflicted in mind for them that are of our kindred is evil, much more our being 
withdrawn from spiritual discourses. For this same cause He said elsewhere also, “No man having put his 
hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of Heaven.” And surely it is far better to 
proclaim the kingdom, and draw back others from death, than to bury the dead body, that is nothing 
advantaged thereby; and especially, when there are some to fulfill all these duties. 


7. Nothing else then do we learn hereby, but that we must not wantonly lose any, no not the smallest time, 
though there be ten thousand things to press on us; but to set what is spiritual before all, even the most 
indispensable matters, and to know both what is life, and what is death. Since many even of them that 
seem to live are nothing better than dead men, living as they do in wickedness; or rather these are worse 
than the dead; “For he that is dead,” it is said, “is freed from sin,” but this man is a slave to sin. For tell 
me not of this, that he is not eaten of worms, nor lies in a coffin, nor hath closed his eyes, nor is bound in 
graveclothes. Nay, for these things he undergoes more grievously than the dead, no worms devouring him, 
but the passions of his soul tearing him to pieces more fiercely than wild beasts. 


And if his eyes be open, this too again is far worse than having closed them. For those of the dead see no 
evil thing, but this man is gathering unto himself diseases without number, while his eyes are open. And 
whereas the other lies in a coffin, unmoved by anything, this one is buried in the tomb of his innumerable 
distempers. 


But thou seest not his body in a state of decay. And what of that? Since before his body, his soul is 
corrupted and destroyed, and undergoes greater rottenness. For the other stinketh a few days, but this for 
the whole of his life exhales evil odors, having a mouth more foul than sewers. 


And so the one differs from the other, by just so much as this, that the dead indeed undergoes that decay 
only which comes of nature, but this man together with that, brings in also that rottenness which is from 
intemperance, devising each day unnumbered causes of corruption. 


But is he borne on horseback? And what of that? Why, so is the other on a couch. And what is very hard, 
while the other is seen by no one in his dissolution and decay, but hath his coffin for a veil, this man is 
going about everywhere with his evil savor, bearing about a dead soul in his body as in a tomb. 


And if one could but once see a man’s soul who is living in luxury and vice, thou wouldest perceive that it 
is far better to lie bound in a grave than to be rivetted by the chains of our sins; and to have a stone laid 
over thee, than that heavy cover of insensibility. Wherefore above all things it behooves the friends of 
these dead men, seeing that they are past feeling, to come near to Jesus in their behalf, as Mary then did 
in the case of Lazarus. Though he “stinketh,” though he be “dead four days,” do not despair, but approach, 
and remove the stone first. Yea, for then thou shalt see him lying as in a tomb, and bound in his grave 
clothes. 


And if ye will, let it be some one of them that are great and distinguished, whom we bring before you. Nay, 
fear not, for I will state the example without a name: or rather, though I should mention the name, not 
even so need there be any fear: for who ever fears a dead man? seeing that whatever one may do, he 
continues dead, and the dead cannot injure the living either little or much. 


Let us then behold their head bound up. For indeed, when they are for ever drunken, even as the dead by 
their many wrappers and grave-clothes, so are all their organs of sense closed and bound up. And if thou 
wilt look at their hands too, thou shalt see these again bound to their belly, like those of the dead, and 
fastened about not with grave-clothes, but what is far more grievous, with the bands of covetousness: 
obtaining as they do no leave from her to be stretched out for alms-giving, or for any other of such like 
good deeds; rather she renders them more useless than those of the dead. Wouldest thou also see their 
feet bound together? See them again fastened about with cares, and for this cause never able to run unto 
the house of God. 


Hast thou seen the dead? behold also the embalmer. Who then is the embalmer of these? The devil, who 
carefully fastens them about, and suffers not the man any longer to appear a man, but a dry stock. For 
where there is no eye, nor hands, nor feet, nor any other such thing, how can such an one appear a man? 
Even so may we see their soul also swaddled up, and rather an image than a soul. 


Forasmuch then as they are in a sort of senseless state, being turned to dead men, let us in their behalf 
draw nigh unto Jesus, let us entreat Him to raise them up, let us take away the stone, let us loosen the 
grave clothes. For if thou take away the stone, that is, their insensibility to their own miseries, thou wilt 
quickly be able to bring them also out of the tomb; and having brought them out, thou wilt more easily rid 
them of their bonds. Then shall Christ know thee, when thou art risen, when unbound; then will He call 
thee even unto His own supper. As many therefore of you as are friends of Christ, as many as are 
disciples, as many as love him that is gone, draw near unto Jesus, and pray. For even though his ill savor 
abound and be ever so intense, nevertheless not even so should we, his friends, forsake him, but so much 


the rather draw near; even as the sisters of Lazarus then did; neither should we leave interceding, 
beseeching, entreating, until we have received him alive. 


For if we thus order our own affairs, and those of our neighbors, we shall also attain speedily unto the life 
to come; unto which may we all attain, by the grace and love to man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XXVIII 


MATT. VIII. 23, 24 


“And when He was entered into a ship, His disciples followed Him. And, behold, there arose a great 
tempest in the sea, insomuch that the ship was covered with the waves, but He was asleep.” 


Now Luke, to free himself from having the order of time required of him, saith thus, “And it came to pass 
on a certain day that He went into a ship with His disciples;” and Mark in like manner. But this evangelist 
not so, but he maintains the order in this place also. For they did not all of them write all things in this 
way. And these things I have mentioned before, lest any one from the omission should suppose there was 
a discordance. 


The multitudes then He sent on, but the disciples He took with Himself: for the others mention this too. 
And He took them with Him, not for nought, nor at hazard, but in order to make them spectators of the 
miracle that was to take place. For like a most excellent trainer, He was anointing them with a view to 
both objects; as well to be undismayed in dangers, as to be modest in honors. Thus, that they might not be 
high minded, because having sent away the rest, He retained them, He suffers them to be tossed with the 
tempest; at once correcting this, and disciplining them to bear trials nobly. 


For great indeed were the former miracles too, but this contained also in it a kind of discipline, and that 
no inconsiderable one, and was a sign akin to that of old. For this cause He takes the disciples only with 
Himself. For as, when there was a display of miracles, He suffers the people also to be present; so when 
trial and terrors were rising up against Him, then He takes with Him none but the champions of the whole 
world, whom He was to discipline. 


And while Matthew merely mentioned that “He was asleep,” Luke saith that it was “on a pillow;” 
signifying both His freedom from pride, and to teach us hereby a high degree of austerity. 


The tempest therefore being thoroughly excited, and the sea raging, “They awake Him, saying, Lord, save 
us: we perish.” But He rebuked them before He rebuked the sea. Because as I said, for discipline these 
things were permitted, and they were a type of the temptations that were to overtake them. Yea, for after 
these things again, He often suffered them to fall into more grievous tempests of fortune, and bare long 
with them. Wherefore Paul also said, “I would not, brethren, have you ignorant, that we were pressed out 
of measure beyond strength, insomuch that we despaired even of life;” and after this again, “Who 
delivered us from so great deaths.” Signifying therefore hereby, that they ought to be confident, though 
the waves rise high, and that He orders all things for good, He first of all reproves them. For indeed their 
very alarm was a profitable occurrence, that the miracle might appear greater, and their remembrance of 
the event be rendered lasting. Since when anything strange is about to happen, there are prepared 
beforehand many things to cause remembrance, lest after the miracle hath passed by, men should sink 
into forgetfulness. 


Thus Moses also first is in fear of the serpent, and not merely in fear, but even with much distress: and 
then he sees that strange thing come to pass. So these too, having first looked to perish, were then saved, 
that having confessed the danger, they might learn the greatness of the miracle. 


Therefore also He sleeps: for had He been awake when it happened, either they would not have feared, or 
they would not have besought Him, or they would not so much as have thought of His being able to do any 
such thing. Therefore He sleeps, to give occasion for their timidity, and to make their perception of what 
was happening more distinct. For a man looks not with the same eyes on what happens in the persons of 
others, as in his own. Therefore since they had seen all benefitted, while themselves had enjoyed no 
benefit, and were supine (for neither were they lame, nor had they any other such infirmity); and it was 
meet they should enjoy His benefits by their own perception: He permits the storm, that by their 
deliverance they might attain to a clearer perception of the benefit. 


Therefore neither doth He this in the presence of the multitudes, that they might not be condemned for 
little faith, but He has them apart, and corrects them, and before the tempest of the waters He puts an 
end to the tempests of their soul, rebuking them, and saying, 


“Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith:” instructing them also, that men’s fear is wrought not by the 
approach of the temptations, but by the weakness of their mind. 


But should any one say, that it was not fearfulness, or little faith, to come near and awaken Him; I would 


say this, that that very thing was an especial sign of their wanting the right opinion concerning Him. That 
is, His power to rebuke when awakened they knew, but that He could do so even sleeping, they knew not 
as yet. 


And why at all marvel that it was so now, when even after many other miracles their impressions were still 
rather imperfect? wherefore also they are often rebuked; as when He saith, “Are ye also yet without 
understanding?” Marvel not then, if when the disciples were in such imperfect dispositions, the 
multitudes had no exalted imagination of Him. For 


“They marvelled, saying, What manner of man is this, that even the sea and the winds obey Him?” 


But Christ chode not with them for calling Him a man, but waited to teach them by His signs, that their 
supposition was mistaken. But from what did they think Him a man? First from His appearance, then from 
His sleeping, and His making use of a ship. So on this account they were cast into perplexity, saying, 
“What manner of man is this?” since while the sleep and the outward appearance showed man, the sea 
and the calm declared Him God. 


For because Moses had once done some such thing, in this regard also doth He signify His own 
superiority, and that the one works miracles as a slave, the other as Lord. Thus, He put forth no rod, as 
Moses did, neither did He stretch forth His hands to Heaven, nor did He need any prayer, but, as was 
meet for a master commanding His handmaid, or a creator His creature, so did He quiet and curb it by 
word and command only; and all the surge was straightway at an end, and not one trace of the 
disturbance remained. For this the evangelist declared saying, “And there was a great calm.” And that 
which had been spoken of the Father as a great thing, this He showed forth again by His works. And what 
had been said concerning Him? “He spake,” it saith, “and the stormy wind ceased.” So here likewise, He 
spake, and “there was a great calm.” And for this most of all did the multitudes marvel at him; who would 
not have marvelled, had He done it in such manner as did Moses. 


2. Now when He is departed from the sea, there follows another miracle yet more awful. For men 
possessed with devils, like wicked runaways at sight of their master, said, 


“What have we to do with Thee, Jesus, Thou Son of God? Art Thou come hither to torment us before the 
time?” 


For, because the multitudes called Him man, the devils came proclaiming His Godhead, and they that 
heard not the sea swelling and subsiding, heard from the devils the same cry, as it by its calm was loudly 
uttering. 


Then, lest the thing might seem to come of flattery, according to their actual experience they cry out and 
say, “Art Thou come hither to torment us before the time?” With this view, then, their enmity is avowed 
beforehand, that their entreaty may not incur suspicion. For indeed they were invisibly receiving stripes, 
and the sea was not in such a storm as they; galled, and inflamed, and suffering things intolerable from 
His mere presence. Accordingly, no man daring to bring them to Him, Christ of Himself goes unto them. 


And Matthew indeed relates that they said, “Art Thou come hither before the time to torment us?” but the 
other evangelists have added, that they also entreated and adjured Him not to cast them into the deep. 
For they supposed that their punishment was now close upon them, and feared, as even now about to fall 
into vengeance. 


And though Luke and those who follow him say that it was one person, but this evangelist two, this doth 
not exhibit any discrepancy at all. I grant if they had said, there was only one, and no other, they would 
appear to disagree with Matthew; but if that spake of the one, this of the two, the statement comes not of 
disagreement, but of a different manner of narration. That is, I for my part think, Luke singled out the 
fiercest one of them for his narrative, wherefore also in more tragical wise doth he report their miserable 
case; as, for instance, that bursting his bonds and chains he used to wander about the wilderness. And 
Mark saith, that he also cut himself with the stones. 


And their words too are such as well betray their implacable and shameless nature. For, saith he, “Art 
thou come hither to torment us before the time?” You see, that they had sinned, they could not deny, but 
they demand not to suffer their punishment before the time. For, since He had caught them in the act of 
perpetrating those horrors so incurable and lawless, and deforming and punishing His creature in every 
way; and they supposed that He, for the excess of their crimes, would not await the time of their 
punishment: therefore they besought and entreated Him: and they that endured not even bands of iron 
come bound, and they that run about the mountains, are gone forth into the plain; and those who hinder 
all others from passing, at sight of Him blocking up the way, stand still. 


3. But what can be the reason that they love also to dwell in the tombs? They would fain suggest to the 
multitude a pernicious opinion, as though the souls of the dead become demons, which God forbid we 
should ever admit into our conception. “But what then wilt thou say,” one may ask, “when many of the 
sorcerers take children and slay them, in order to have the soul afterwards to assist them?” Why, whence 


is this evident? for of their slaying them, indeed, many tell us, but as to the souls of the slain being with 
them, whence knowest thou it, I pray thee? “The possessed themselves,” it is replied, “cry out, I am the 
soul of such a one.” But this too is a kind of stage-play, and devilish deceit. For it is not the spirit of the 
dead that cries out, but the evil spirit that feigns these things in order to deceive the hearers. For if it 
were possible for a soul to enter into the substance of an evil spirit, much more into its own body. 


And besides, it stands not to reason that the injured soul should co-operate with the wrong-doer, or that a 
man should be able to change an incorporeal power into another substance. For if in bodies this were 
impossible, and one could not make a man’s body become that of an ass; much more were this impossible 
in the invisible soul; neither could one transform it into the substance of an evil spirit. So that these are 
the sayings of besotted old wives, and spectres to frighten children. 


Nor indeed is it possible for a soul, torn away from the body, to wander here any more. For “the souls of 
the righteous are in the hand of God;” and if of the righteous, then those children’s souls also; for neither 
are they wicked: and the souls too of sinners are straightway led away hence. And it is evident from 
Lazarus and the rich man; and elsewhere too Christ saith, “This day they require thy soul of thee.” And it 
may not be that a soul, when it is gone forth from the body, should wander here; nor is the reason hard to 
see. For if we, going about on the earth which is familiar and well known to us, being encompassed with a 
body, when we are journeying in a strange road, know not which way to go unless we have some one to 
lead us; how should the soul, being rent away from the body, and having gone out from all her accustomed 
region, know where to walk without one to show her the way? 


And from many other things too one might perceive, that it is not possible for a disembodied soul to 
remain here. For both Stephen saith, “Receive my spirit;” and Paul, “To depart and to be with Christ is far 
better;” and of the patriarch too the Scripture saith, that “he was gathered unto his fathers, being 
cherished in a good old age.” And as to the proof, that neither can the souls of sinners continue here; hear 
the rich man making much entreaty for this, and not obtaining it; since had it been at all possible, he 
would have come, and have told what had come to pass there. Whence it is evident that after their 
departure hence our souls are led away into some place, having no more power of themselves to come 
back again, but awaiting that dreadful day. 


4. Now, should any one say, “And wherefore did Christ fulfill the devils’ request, suffering them to depart 
into the herd of swine?” this would be our reply, that He did so, not as yielding to them, but as providing 
for many objects thereby. One, to teach them that are delivered from those wicked tyrants, how great the 
malice of their insidious enemies: another, that all might learn, how not even against swine are they bold, 
except He allow them; a third, that they would have treated those men more grievously than the swine, 
unless even in their calamity they had enjoyed much of God’s providential care. For that they hate us 
more than the brutes is surely evident to every man. So then they that spared not the swine, but in one 
moment of time cast them all down the precipice, much more would they have done so to the men whom 
they possessed, leading them towards the desert, and carrying them away, unless even in their very 
tyranny the guardian care of God had abounded, to curb and check the excess of their violence. Whence it 
is manifest that there is no one, who doth not enjoy the benefit of God’s providence. And if not all alike, 
nor after one manner, this is itself a very great instance of providence; in that according to each man’s 
profit, the work also of providence is displayed. 


And besides what hath been mentioned, there is another thing also, which we learn from this; that His 
providence is not only over all in common, but also over each in particular; which He also declared with 
respect to His disciples, saying, “But the very hairs of your head are numbered.” And from these 
demoniacs too, one may clearly perceive this; who would have “been choked” long before, if they had not 
enjoyed the benefit of much tender care from above. 


For these reasons then He suffered them to depart into the herd of swine, and that they also who dwelt in 
those places should learn His power. For where His name was great, He did not greatly display Himself: 
but where no one knew Him, but they were still in an insensible condition, He made His miracles to shine 
out, so as to bring them over to the knowledge of His Godhead. For it is evident from the event that the 
inhabitants of that city were a sort of senseless people; for when they ought to have adored and marvelled 
at His power, they sent Him away, and “besought Him that He would depart out of their coasts.” 


But for what intent did the devils destroy the swine? Everywhere they have labored to drive men to 
dismay, and everywhere they rejoice in destruction. This, for instance, the devil did with respect to Job, 
although in that case too God suffered it, but neither in that case as complying with the devil, but willing 
to show His own servant the more glorious, cutting off from the evil spirit all pretext for his 
shamelessness, and turning on his own head what was done against the righteous man. Because now also 
the contrary of what they wished came to pass. For the power of Christ was gloriously proclaimed, and the 
wickedness of the demons, from which He delivered those possessed by them, was more plainly indicated; 
and how they want power to touch even swine, without permission from the God of all. 


And if any would take these things in a hidden sense, there is nothing to hinder. For the history indeed is 
this, but we are to know assuredly, that the swinish sort of men are especially liable to the operations of 
the demons. And as long as they are men that suffer such things, they are often able yet to prevail; but if 


they are become altogether swine, they are not only possessed, but are also cast down the precipice. And 
besides, lest any should suppose what was done to be mere acting, instead of distinctly believing that the 
devils were gone out; by the death of the swine this is rendered manifest. 


And mark also His meekness together with His power. For when the inhabitants of that country, after 
having received such benefits, were driving Him away, He resisted not, but retired, and left those who had 
shown themselves unworthy of His teaching, having given them for teachers them that had been freed 
from the demons, and the swine-herds, that they might of them learn all that had happened; whilst 
Himself retiring leaves the fear vigorous in them. For the greatness withal of the loss was spreading the 
fame of what had been done, and the event penetrated their mind. And from many quarters were wafted 
sounds, proclaiming the strangeness of the miracle; from the cured, and from the drowned, from the 
owners of the swine, from the men that were feeding them. 


5. These things any one may see happening now also, even many in the tombs possessed of evil spirits, 
whom nothing restrains from their madness; not iron, nor chain, nor multitude of men, nor advice, nor 
admonition, nor terror, nor threat, nor any other such thing. 


For so when any man is dissolute, eager after all embraces, he differs not at all from the demoniac, but 
goes about naked like him, clad indeed in garments, but deprived of the true covering, and stripped of his 
proper glory; cutting himself not with stones, but with sins more hurtful than many stones. Who then shall 
be able to bind such a one? Who, to stay his unseemliness and frenzy, his way of never coming to himself, 
but forever haunting the tombs? For such are the resorts of the harlots, full of much evil savor, of much 
rottenness. 


And what of the covetous man? Is he not like this? For who will be able ever to bind him? Are there not 
fears and daily threats, and admonitions, and counsels? Nay, all these bonds he bursts asunder; and if any 
one come to set him free, he adjures him that he may not be freed, accounting it the greatest torture not 
to be in torture: than which what can be more wretched? For as to that evil spirit, even though he 
despised men, yet he yielded to the command of Christ, and quickly sprang out of the man’s body; but this 
man yields not even to His commandment. See at least how he daily hears Him saying, “Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon,” and threatening hell, and the incurable torments, and obeys not: not that He is 
stronger than Christ, but because against our will Christ corrects us not. Therefore such men live as in 
desert places, though they be in the midst of cities. For who, that hath reason, would choose to be with 
such men? I for my part would sooner consent to dwell with ten thousand demoniacs, than with one 
diseased in this way. 


And that I am not mistaken in saying this, is manifest from their respective feelings. For these last 
account him an enemy that hath done them no wrong, and desire even to take him for a slave when he is 
free, and encompass him with ten thousand evils; but the demoniacs do no such thing, but toss their 
disease to and for within themselves. And while these overturn many houses, and cause the name of God 
to be blasphemed, and are a pest to the city and to the whole earth; they that are troubled by evil spirits, 
deserve rather our pity and our tears. And the one for the more part act in insensibility, but the others are 
frantic while they reason, keeping their orgies in the midst of cities, and maddened with some new kind of 
madness. For what do all the demoniacs so bad, as what Judas dared to do, when he showed forth that 
extremity of wickedness? And all too that imitate him, like fierce wild beasts escaped from their cage, 
trouble their cities, no man restraining them. For these also have bonds upon them on every side; such as 
the fears of the judges, the threatening of the laws, the condemnation of the multitude, and other things 
more than these; yet bursting asunder even these, they turn all things upside down. And should any one 
remove these altogether from them, then would he know assuredly the demon that is in them to be far 
fiercer, and more frantic than he who is just now gone forth. 


But since this may not be, let us for the time suppose it for argument’s sake: and let us take off from him 
all his chains, and then shall we clearly know his manifest madness. But be not afraid of the monster, 
when we uncover it; for it is the representation in word, not the thing in truth. Let there be then some 
man, darting fire from his eyes, black, having from either shoulder serpents hanging down instead of 
hands; and let him have also a mouth, with sharp swords set in it instead of teeth, and for a tongue a 
gushing fountain of poison and some baneful drug; and a belly more consuming than any furnace, 
devouring all that is cast unto it, and a sort of winged feet more vehement than any flame; and let his face 
be made up of a dog and of a wolf; and let him utter nothing human, but something discordant, and 
unpleasing, and terrible; and let him have also in his hands a firebrand. Perhaps what we have said seems 
to you to be terrible, but we have not even yet fashioned him worthily; for together with these things we 
must add others besides. I mean, that he is also to slay them that meet with him, to devour them, to fasten 
upon their flesh. 


Yet is the covetous man much more fierce even than this, assailing all like hell, swallowing all up, going 
about a common enemy to the race of men. Why, he would have no man exist, that he may possess all 
things. And he stops not even at this, but when in his longing he shall have destroyed all men, he longs 
also to mar the substance of the earth, and to see it all become gold; nay, not the earth only, but hills also, 
and woods, and fountains, and in a word all things that appear. 


And to convince you that not even yet have we set forth his madness, let there be no man to accuse and 
frighten him, but take away the terror of the laws in supposition awhile, and thou wilt see him snatching 
up a sword, laying violent hands on all, and sparing none; neither friend, nor kinsman, nor brother, nor 
even his very parent. Nay rather, in this case there is not even need of supposing, but let us ask him, if he 
is not for ever framing to himself such imaginations, and if he does not in thought range among all men to 
destroy them; both friends and kinsmen, and even his very parents. Nay rather there is no need even to 
ask, because in truth all men know that they who are under the power of this disease are wearied even of 
their father’s old age; and that which is sweet, and universally desirable, the having children, they esteem 
grievous and unwelcome: many at least with this view have even paid money to be childless, and have 
maimed their nature, not only by slaying their children after birth, but by not suffering them even to be 
born at all. 


6. Marvel not, therefore, if we have thus sketched the covetous man (for in truth he is far worse than what 
we have said); but let us consider how we shall deliver him from the demon. How then shall we deliver 
him? If he may be clearly made aware, that his love of money stands very much in his way in respect of 
this very object, the gaining of money; for they that wish to gain in little things undergo great losses; 
whence accordingly a proverb hath been put forth to this same effect. Many, for instance, on many 
occasions, wishing to lend at large usury, and through the expectation of gain not having inquired about 
them who receive their money, have together with the interest lost also all their capital. Others again 
falling into dangers, and not willing to give up a little have together with the substance lost their life too. 


Again, when it has been in men’s power to purchase either gainful offices, or some other such thing, by 
some trifling meanness they have lost all. For because they know not how to sow, but have ever practised 
reaping, they of course continually fail of their harvest. For no man can be always reaping, as neither can 
he be always gaining. Therefore since they are not willing to spend, neither do they know how to gain. 
And should they have to take a wife, the same thing again befalls them; for either they are deceived into 
taking a poor wife for a rich one, or when they have brought home one that is rich, but full of faults 
without number, here too they have incurred more loss than gain. For it is not superfluity but virtue, that 
causes wealth. For what profit is there of her wealth, when she is expensive and dissolute, and scatters all 
abroad more vehemently than any wind? What if she be unchaste, and bring in numberless lovers? what if 
she be drunken? Will she not quickly make her husband the poorest of men? But they do not only marry, 
but also buy at great risk, from their great covetousness, laboring to find not good slaves, but cheap ones. 


Consider then all these things (for the words concerning hell and the kingdom ye are not yet able to hear), 
and bearing in mind the losses which ye have often undergone from your love of money, in loans, and in 
purchases, and in marriages, and in offices of power, and in all the rest; withdraw yourselves from doating 
on money. 


For so shall ye be able to live the present life in security, and after a little advance to hear also the words 
that treat on self-government, and see through and look upon the very Sun of Righteousness, and to attain 
unto the good things promised by Him; unto which God grant we may all attain, by the grace and love 
towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XxIX 


MATT. IX. 1, 2 


“And He entered into a ship, and passed over, and came into His own city. And, behold, they brought to 
Him a man sick of the palsy, lying on a bed: and Jesus seeing their faith said unto the sick of the palsy; 
Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee.” 


By His own city here he means Capernaum. For that which gave Him birth was Bethlehem; that which 
brought Him up, Nazareth; that which had Him continually inhabiting it, Capernaum. 


This paralytic, however, was different from that one who is set forth in John. For he lay at the pool, but 
this at Capernaum; and that man had his infirmity thirty and eight years, but concerning this, no such 
thing is mentioned; and the other was in a state destitute of protectors, but this had some to take care of 
him, who also took him up, and carried him. And to this He saith, “Son, thy sins be forgiven thee,” but to 
that He saith, “Wilt thou be made whole?” And the other He healed on a sabbath day, but this not on a 
sabbath, for else the Jews would have laid this also to His charge; and in the case of this man they were 
silent, but in that of the other they were instant in persecuting him. 


And this I have said, not without purpose, lest any one should think there is a discrepancy from suspecting 
it to be one and the same paralytic. 


But do thou, I pray thee, mark the humility and meekness of our Lord. For He had also before this put 
away the multitudes from Him, and moreover when sent away by them at Gadara, He withstood not, but 
retired, not however to any great distance. 


And again He entered into the ship and passed over, when He might have gone over afoot. For it was His 


will not to be always doing miracles, that He might not injure the doctrine of His humanity. 


Now Matthew indeed saith, that “they brought him,” but the others, that they also broke up the roof, and 
let him down. And they put the sick man before Christ, saying nothing, but committing the whole to Him. 
For though in the beginning He Himself went about, and did not require so much faith of them that came 
unto Him; yet in this case they both approached Him, and had faith required on their part. For, “Seeing,” 
it is said, “their faith;” that is, the faith of them that had let the man down. For He doth not on all 
occasions require faith on the part of the sick only: as for instance, when they are insane, or in any other 
way, through their disease, are out of their own control. Or rather, in this case the sick man too had part 
in the faith; for he would not have suffered himself to be let down, unless he had believed. 


Forasmuch then as they had evinced so great faith, He also evinces His own power, with all authority 
absolving his sins, and signifying in all ways that He is equal in honor with Him that begat Him. And 
mark; He implied it from the beginning, by His teaching, when He taught them as one having authority; 
by the leper, when He said, “I will, be thou clean,” by the centurion, when upon his saying, “Speak the 
word only, and my servant shall be healed, He marvelled at him,” and celebrated him above all men; by 
the sea, when He curbed it with a mere word; by the devils, when they acknowledged Him as their judge, 
and He cast them out with great authority. 


Here again in another and a greater way He constrains His very enemies to confess His equality in honor, 
and by their own mouth He makes it manifest. For He, to signify His indifference to honor (for there stood 
a great company of spectators shutting up the entrance, wherefore also they let him down from above), 
did not straightway hasten to heal the visible body, but He takes His occasion from them; and He healed 
first that which is invisible, the soul, by forgiving his sins; which indeed saved the other, but brought no 
great glory to Himself. They themselves rather, troubled by their malice, and wishing to assail Him, 
caused even against their will what was done to be conspicuous. He, in fact, in His abundance of counsel, 
made use of their envy for the manifestation of the miracle. 


Upon their murmuring, then, and saying, “This man blasphemeth; who can forgive sins but God only?” let 
us see what He saith. Did He indeed take away the suspicion? And yet if He were not equal, He should 
have said, “Why fix upon me a notion which is not convenient? I am far from this power.” But now hath He 
said none of these things, but quite the contrary He hath both affirmed and ratified, as well by His own 
voice, as by the performance of the miracle. Thus, it appearing that His saying certain things of Himself 
gave disgust to his hearers, He affirms what He had to say concerning Himself by the others; and what is 
truly marvellous, not by His friends only, but also by His enemies; for this is the excellency of His wisdom. 
By His friends on the one hand, when He said, “I will, be thou clean,” and when He said, “I have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel;” but by His enemies, now. For because they had said, “No man can forgive 
sins but God only,” He subjoined, 


“But that ye may know that the Son of Man hath power to forgive sins upon the earth (then saith He to the 
sick of the palsy), Arise, and take up thy bed, and go unto thine house.” 


And not here only, but also in another case again, when they were saying, “For a good work we stone thee 
not, but for blasphemy, and because that thou, being a man, makest thyself God,” neither in that instance 
did He put down this opinion, but again confirmed it, saying, “If I do not the works of my Father, believe 
me not; but if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the works.” 


2. In this case indeed He discloses also another sign, and that no small one, of His own Godhead, and of 
His equality in honor with the Father. For whereas they said, “To unbind sins pertains to God only,” He not 
only unbinds sins, but also before this He makes another kind of display in a thing which pertained to God 
only; the publishing the secrets in the heart. For neither had they uttered what they were thinking. 


For “behold, certain of the scribes,” it saith, “said within themselves, This man blasphemeth. And Jesus 
knowing their thoughts, said, Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts?” 


But that it belongs to God only to know men’s secrets, hear what saith the prophet, “Thou most entirely 
alone knowest the hearts;” and again, “God trieth the hearts and reins; “ and Jeremiah too saith, “The 
heart is deep above all things, and it is man, and who shall know him?” and, “Man shall look on the face, 
but God on the heart.” And by many things one may see, that to know what is in the mind belongs to God 
alone. 


Implying therefore that He is God, equal to Him that begat Him; what things they were reasoning in 
themselves (for through fear of the multitude, they durst not utter their mind), this their opinion He 
unveils and makes manifest, evincing herein also His great gentleness. 


“For wherefore,” saith He, “think ye evil in your hearts?” 


And yet if there were cause for displeasure, it was the sick man who should have been displeased, as 
being altogether deceived, and should have said “One thing I came to have healed, and amendest Thou 
another? Why, whence is it manifest that my sins are forgiven?” 


But now he for his part utters no such word, but gives himself up to the power of the healer; but these 
being curious and envious, plot against the good deeds of others. Wherefore He rebukes them indeed, but 
with all gentleness. “Why, if ye disbelieve,” saith He, “what went before, and account my saying a boast; 
behold I add to it also another, the uncovering of your secrets; and after that again another.” What then is 
this? The giving tone to the body of the paralyzed. 


And whereas, when He spake unto the sick of the palsy, He spake without clearly manifesting His own 
authority: for He said not, “I forgive thee thy sins,” but, “thy sins be forgiven thee:” upon their 
constraining, He discloses His authority more clearly, saying, “But that ye may know that the Son of Man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins.” 


Seest thou, how far He was from unwillingness to be thought equal to the Father? For He said not at all, 
“The Son of Man hath need of another;” or, “He hath given Him authority,” but, “He hath authority.” 
Neither doth He say it for love of honor, but “to convince you,” so He speaks, “that I do not blaspheme in 
making myself equal with God.” 


Thus everywhere His will is to offer proofs clear and indisputable; as when He saith, “Go thy way, show 
thyself to the priest;” and when He points to Peter’s wife’s mother ministering, and permits the swine to 
cast themselves down headlong. And in the same manner here also; first, for a certain token of the 
forgiveness of his sins, He provides the giving tone to his body: and of that again, his carrying his bed; to 
hinder the fact from being thought a mere fancy. And He doeth not this, before He had asked them a 
question. “For whether is easier,” saith He, “to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee? or to say, Take up thy bed, 
and go unto thine house?” Now what He saith is like this, “Which seems to you easier, to bind up a 
disorganized body, or to undo the sins of a soul? It is quite manifest; to bind up a body. For by how much a 
soul is better than a body, by so much is the doing away sins a greater work than this; but because the one 
is unseen, the other in sight, I throw in that, which although an inferior thing, is yet more open to sense; 
that the greater also and the unseen may thereby receive its proof;” thus by His works anticipating even 
now the revelation of what had been said by John, that “He taketh away the sins of the world.” 


Well then, having raised him up, He sends him to his house; here again signifying His unboastfulness, and 
that the event was not a mere imagination; for He makes the same persons witnesses of his infirmity, and 
also of his health. For I indeed had desired, saith He, through thy calamity to heal those also, that seem to 
be in health, but are diseased in mind; but since they will not, depart thou home, to heal them that are 
there. 


Seest thou how He indicates Him to be Creator both of souls and bodies? He heals therefore the palsy in 
each of the two substances, and makes the invisible evident by that which is in sight. But nevertheless 
they still creep upon the earth. 


“For when the multitudes saw it, they marvelled, and glorified God, which” (it is said) “had given such 
power unto men:” for the flesh was an offense unto them. But He did not rebuke them, but proceeds by 
His works to arouse them, and exalt their thoughts. Since for the time it was no small thing for Him to be 
thought greater than all men, as having come from God. For had they well established these things in 
their own minds, going on orderly they would have known, that He was even the Son of God. But they did 
not retain these things clearly, wherefore neither were they able to approach Him. For they said again, 
“This man is not of God;” “how is this man of God?” And they were continually harping on these things, 
putting them forward as cloaks for their own passions. 


3. Which thing many now also do; and thinking to avenge God, fulfill their own passions, when they ought 
to go about all with moderation. For even the God of all, having power to launch His thunderbolt against 
them that blaspheme Him, makes the sun to rise, and sends forth the showers, and affords them all other 
things in abundance; whom we ought to imitate, and so to entreat, advise, admonish, with meekness, not 
angry, not making ourselves wild beasts. 


For no harm at all ensues unto God by their blasphemy, that thou shouldest be angered, but he who 
blasphemed hath himself also received the wound. Wherefore groan, bewail, for the calamity indeed 
deserves tears. And the wounded man, again,—noth ing can so heal him as gentleness: gentleness, I say, 
which is mightier than any force. 


See, for example, how He Himself, the insulted one, discourses with us, both in the Old Testament, and in 
the New; in the one saying, “O my people, what have I done unto thee?” in the other, “Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me.” And Paul too bids, “In meekness instruct those that oppose themselves.” And Christ 
again, when His disciples had come to Him, requiring fire to come down from heaven, strongly rebuked 
them, saying, “Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of.” 


And here again He said not, “O accursed, and sorcerers as ye are; O ye envious, and enemies of men’s 
salvation;” but, “Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts?” 


We must, you see, use gentleness to eradicate the disease. Since he who is become better through the 
fear of man, will quickly return to wickedness again. For this cause He commanded also the tares to be 


left, giving an appointed day of repentance. Yea, and many of them in fact repented, and became good, 
who before were bad; as for instance, Paul, the Publican, the Thief; for these being really tares turned into 
kindly wheat. Because, although in the seeds this cannot be, yet in the human will it is both manageable 
and easy; for our will is bound by no limits of nature, but hath freedom of choice for its privilege. 


Accordingly, when thou seest an enemy of the truth, wait on him, take care of him, lead him back into 
virtue, by showing forth an excellent life, by applying “speech that cannot be condemned,” by bestowing 
attention and tender care, by trying every means of amendment, in imitation of the best physicians. For 
neither do they cure in one manner only, but when they see the wound not yield to the first remedy, they 
add another, and after that again another; and now they use the knife, and now bind up. And do thou 
accordingly, having become a physician of souls, put in practice every mode of cure according to Christ’s 
laws; that thou mayest receive the reward both of saving thyself and of profiting others, doing all to the 
glory of God, and so being glorified also thyself. “For them that glorify me,” saith He, “I will glorify; and 
they that despise me, shall be lightly esteemed.” 


Let us, I say, do all things unto His glory; that we may attain unto that blessed portion, unto which God 
grant we may all attain, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory 
and might forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY Xxx 


MATT. IX. 9 


“And as Jesus passed forth from thence, He saw a man sitting at the receipt of custom, named Matthew; 
and He saith unto him, Follow me.” 


For when He had performed the miracle, He did not remain, lest, being in sight, He should kindle their 
jealousy the more; but He indulges them by retiring, and soothing their passion. This then let us also do, 
not encountering them that are plotting against us; let us rather soothe their wound, giving way and 
relaxing their vehemence. 


But wherefore did He not call him together with Peter and John and the rest? As in their case He had 
come at that time, when He knew the men would obey Him; so Matthew also He then called when He was 
assured he would yield himself. And therefore Paul again He took, as a fisher his prey, after the 
resurrection. Because He who is acquainted with the hearts, and knows the secrets of each man’s mind, 
knew also when each of these would obey. Therefore not at the beginning did He call him, when he was 
yet in rather a hardened state, but after His countless miracles, and the great fame concerning Him, when 
He knew him to have actually become more prepared for obedience. 


And we have cause also to admire the self-denial of the evangelist, how he disguises not his own former 
life, but adds even his name, when the others had concealed him under another appellation. 


But why did he say he was “sitting at the receipt of custom?” To indicate the power of Him that called 
him, that it was not when he had left off or forsaken this wicked trade, but from the midst of the evils He 
drew him up; much as He converted the blessed Paul also when frantic and raging, and darting fire; which 
thing he himself makes a proof of the power of Him that called him, saying to the Galatians, “Ye have 
heard of my conversation in time past in the Jews’ religion, how that beyond measure I persecuted the 
church of God.” And the fishermen too He called when they were in the midst of their business. But that 
was a craft not indeed in bad report, but of men rather rudely bred, not mingling with others, and 
endowed with great simplicity; whereas the pursuit now in question was one full of all insolence and 
boldness, and a mode of gain whereof no fair account could be given, a shameless traffic, a robbery under 
cloak of law: yet nevertheless He who uttered the call was ashamed of none of these things. 


And why talk I of His not being ashamed of a publican? since even with regard to a harlot woman, so far 
from being ashamed to call her, He actually permitted her to kiss His feet, and to moisten them with her 
tears. Yea, for to this end He came, not to cure bodies only, but to heal likewise the wickedness of the soul. 
Which He did also in the case of the paralytic; and having shown clearly that He is able to forgive sins, 
then, not before, He comes to him whom we are now speaking of; that they might no more be troubled at 
seeing a publican chosen into the choir of the disciples. For He that hath power to undo all our offenses, 
why marvel if He even make this man an apostle? 


But as thou hast seen the power of Him that called, so consider also the obedience of him that was called: 
how he neither resisted, nor disputing said, “What is this? Is it not indeed a deceitful calling, wherewith 
He calls me, being such as I am?” nay; for this humility again had been out of season: but he obeyed 
straightway, and did not even request to go home, and to communicate with his relations concerning this 
matter; as neither indeed did the fishermen; but as they left their net and their ship and their father, so 
did he his receipt of custom and his gain, and followed, exhibiting a mind prepared for all things; and 
breaking himself at once away from all worldly things, by his complete obedience he bare witness that He 
who called him had chosen a good time. 


And wherefore can it be, one may say, that he hath not told us of the others also, how and in what manner 
they were called; but only of Peter and James, and John and Philip, and nowhere of the others? 


Because these more than others were in so strange and mean ways of life. For there is nothing either 
worse than the publican’s business, or more ordinary than fishing. And that Philip also was among the 
very ignoble, is manifest from his country. Therefore these especially they proclaim to us, with their ways 
of life, to show that we ought to believe them in the glorious parts of their histories also. For they who 
choose not to pass by any of the things which are accounted reproachful, but are exact in publishing these 
more than the rest, whether they relate to the Teacher or to the disciples; how can they be suspected in 
the parts which claim reverence? more especially since many signs and miracles are passed over by them, 
while the events of the cross, accounted to be reproaches, they utter with exact care and loudly; and the 
disciples’ pursuits too, and their faults, and those of their Master’s ancestry who were notorious for sins, 
they discover with a clear voice. Whence it is manifest that they made much account of truth, and wrote 
nothing for favor, nor for display. 


2. Having therefore called him, He also honored him with a very great honor by partaking straightway of 
his table; for in this way He would both give him good hope for the future, and lead him on to a greater 
confidence. For not in a long time, but at once, He healed his vice. And not with him only doth He sit down 
to meat, but with many others also; although this very thing was accounted a charge against Him, that He 
chased not away the sinners. But neither do they conceal this point, what sort of blame is endeavored to 
be fixed on His proceedings. 


Now the publicans come together as to one of the same trade; for he, exulting in the entrance of Christ, 
had called them all together. The fact is, Christ used to try every kind of treatment; and not when 
discoursing only, nor when healing, nor when reproving His enemies, but even at His morning meal, He 
would often correct such as were in a bad way; hereby teaching us, that every season and every work may 
by possibility afford us profit. And yet surely what was then set before them came of injustice and 
covetousness; but Christ refused not to partake of it, because the ensuing gain was to be great: yea rather 
He becomes partaker of the same roof and table with them that have committed such offenses. For such is 
the quality of a physician; unless he endure the corruption of the sick, he frees them not from their 
infirmity. 


And yet undoubtedly He incurred hence an evil report: first by eating with him, then in Matthew’s house, 
and thirdly, in company with many publicans. See at least how they reproach Him with this. “Behold a 
man gluttonous, and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.” 


Let them hear, as many as are striving to deck themselves with great honor for fasting, and let them 
consider that our Lord was called “a man gluttonous and a winebibber,” and He was not ashamed, but 
overlooked all these things, that he might accomplish what He had set before him; which indeed was 
accordingly done. For the publican was actually converted, and thus became a better man. 


And to teach thee that this great thing was wrought by his partaking of the table with Him, hear what 
Zacchaeus saith, another publican. I mean, when he heard Christ saying, “To-day, I must abide in thy 
house,” the delight gave him wings, and he saith, “The half of my goods I give to the poor, and if I have 
taken anything from any man by false accusation, I restore him fourfold.” And to him Jesus saith, “This 
day is salvation come to this house.” So possible is it by all ways to give instruction. 


But how is it, one may say, that Paul commands, “If any man that is called a brother be a fornicator or 
covetous, with such an one no, not to eat?” In the first place, it is not as yet manifest, whether to teachers 
also he gives this charge, and not rather to brethren only. Next, these were not yet of the number of the 
perfect, nor of those who had become brethren. And besides, Paul commands, even with respect to them 
that had become brethren, then to shrink from them, when they continue as they were, but these had now 
ceased, and were converted. 


3. But none of these things shamed the Pharisees, but they accuse Him to His disciples, saying, 
“Why eateth your Master with publicans and sinners?” 


And when the disciples seem to be doing wrong, they intercede with Him, saying, “Behold thy disciples do 
that which is not lawful to do on the sabbath-day;” but here to them they discredit Him. All which was the 
part of men dealing craftily, and wishing to separate from the Master the choir of the disciples. What then 
saith Infinite Wisdom? 


“They that be whole need not a physician,” saith He, “but they that are sick.” 

See how He turned their reasoning to the opposite conclusion. That is, while they made it a charge 
against Him that He was in company with these men: He on the contrary saith, that His not being with 
them would be unworthy of Him, and of His love of man; and that to amend such persons is not only 
blameless, but excellent, and necessary, and deserving of all sorts of praise. 


After this, that He might not seem to put them that were bidden to shame, by saying, “they that are sick;” 


see how He makes up for it again, by reproving the others, and saying, 
“Go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” 


Now this He said, to upbraid them with their ignorance of the Scriptures. Wherefore also He orders His 
discourse more sharply, not Himself in anger, far from it; but so as that the publicans might not be in utter 
perplexity. 


And yet of course He might say, “Did ye not mark, how I remitted the sins of the sick of the palsy, how I 
braced up his body?” But He saith no such thing, but argues with them first from men’s common 
reasonings, and then from the Scriptures. For having said, “They that be whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick;” and having covertly indicated that He Himself was the Physician; after that He said, 
“Go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” Thus doth Paul also: when he 
had first established his reasoning by illustrations from common things, and had said, “Who feedeth a 
flock, and eateth not of the milk thereof?” then he brings in the Scriptures also, saying, “It is written in 
the law of Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn;” and again, “Even so hath the 
Lord ordained, that they which preach the gospel should live of the gospel.” 


But to His disciples not so, but He puts them in mind of His signs, saying on this wise, “Do ye not yet 
remember the five loaves of the five thousand, and how many baskets ye took up?” Not so however with 
these, but He reminds them of our common infirmity, and signifies them at any rate to be of the number of 
the infirm; who did not so much as know the Scriptures, but making light of the rest of virtue, laid all the 
stress on their sacrifices; which thing He is also earnestly intimating unto them, when He sets down in 
brief what had been affirmed by all the prophets, saying, “Learn ye what that meaneth, I will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice.” 


The fact is, He is signifying hereby that not He was transgressing the law, but they; as if He had said, 
“Wherefore accuse me? Because I bring sinners to amendment? Why then ye must accuse the Father also 
for this.” Much as He said also elsewhere, establishing this point: “My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work:” so here again, “Go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” “For as 
this is His will, saith Christ, so also mine.” Seest thou how the one is superfluous, the other necessary? 
For neither did He say, “I will have mercy, and sacrifice,” but, “I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” That 
is, the one thing He allowed, the other He cast out; and proved that what they blamed, so far from being 
forbidden, was even ordained by the law, and more so than sacrifice; and He brings in the Old Testament, 
speaking words and ordaining laws in harmony with Himself. 


Having then reproved them, both by common illustrations and by the Scriptures, He adds again, 
“Tam not come to call righteous men, but sinners to repentance.” 


And this He saith unto them in irony; as when He said, “Behold, Adam is become as one of us;” and again, 
“If I were hungry, I would not tell thee.” For that no man on earth was righteous, Paul declared, saying, 
“For all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” And by this too the others were comforted, I 
mean, the guests. “Why, I am so far,” saith He, “from loathing sinners, that even for their sakes only am I 
come.” Then, lest He should make them more careless, He staid not at the word “sinners,” but added, 
“unto repentance.” “For I am not come that they should continue sinners, but that they should alter, and 
amend.” 


4. He then having stopped their mouths every way, as well from the Scriptures as from the natural 
consequence of things; and they having nothing to say, proved as they were obnoxious to the charges 
which they had brought against Him, and adversaries of the law and the Old Testament; they leave Him, 
and again transfer their accusation to the disciples. 


And Luke indeed affirms that the Pharisees said it, but this evangelist, that it was the disciples of John; 
but it is likely that both said it. That is, they being, as might be expected, in utter perplexity, take the 
other sort with them; as they did afterwards with the Herodians likewise. Since in truth John’s disciples 
were always disposed to be jealous of Him, and reasoned against Him: being then only humbled, when 
first John abode in the prison. They came at least then, “and told Jesus;” but afterwards they returned to 
their former envy. 


Now what say they? “Why do we and the Pharisees fast oft, but thy disciples fast not?” 


This is the disease, which Christ long before was eradicating, in the words, “When thou fastest, anoint thy 
head, and wash thy face;” foreknowing the evils that spring therefrom. But yet He doth not rebuke even 
these, nor say, “O ye vainglorious and over-busy;” but He discourses to them with all gentleness, saying, 
“The children of the bride-chamber cannot fast, as long as the bridegroom is with them.” Thus, when 
others were to be spoken for, the publicans I mean, to soothe their wounded soul, He was more severe in 
His reproof of their revilers; but when they were deriding Himself and His disciples, He makes His reply 
with all gentleness. 


Now their meaning is like this; “Granted,” say they, “Thou doest this as a physician; why do Thy disciples 


also leave fasting, and cleave to such tables?” Then, to make the accusation heavier, they put themselves 
first, and then the Pharisees; wishing by the comparison to aggravate the charge. For indeed “both we,” it 
is said, “and the Pharisees, fast oft.” And in truth they did fast, the one having learnt it from John, the 
other from the law; even as also the Pharisee said, “I fast twice in the week.” 


What then saith Jesus? “Can the children of the bridechamber fast, while the bridegroom is with them.” 
Before, He called Himself a physician, but here a bridegroom; by these names revealing His unspeakable 
mysteries. Yet of course He might have told them, more sharply, “These things depend not on you, that 
you should make such laws. For of what use is fasting, when the mind is full of wickedness; when ye 
blame others, when ye condemn them, bearing about beams in your eyes, and do all for display? Nay, 
before all this ye ought to have cast out vainglory, to be proficients in all the other duties, in charity, 
meekness, brotherly love.” However, nothing of this kind doth He say, but with all gentleness, “The 
children of the bridechamber cannot fast, so long as the bridegroom is with them;” recalling to their mind 
John’s words, when he said, “He that hath the bride, is the bridegroom, but the friend of the bridegroom, 
which standeth and heareth Him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice.” 


Now His meaning is like this: The present time is of joy and gladness, therefore do not bring in the things 
which are melancholy. For fasting is a melancholy thing, not in its own nature, but to them that are yet in 
rather a feeble state; for to those at least that are willing to practise selfcommand, the observance is 
exceedingly pleasant and desirable. For as when the body is in health, the spirits are high, so when the 
soul is well conditioned, the pleasure is greater. But according to their previous impression He saith this. 
So also Isaiah, discoursing of it, calls it “an affliction of the soul;” and Moses too in like manner. 


Not however by this only doth He stop their mouths, but by another topic also, saying, 
“Days will come, when the bridegroom shall be taken from them, and then shall they fast.” 


For hereby He signifies, that what they did was not of gluttony, but pertained to some marvellous 
dispensation. And at the same time He lays beforehand the foundation of what He was to say touching His 
passion, in His controversies with others instructing His disciples, and training them now to be versed in 
the things which are deemed sorrowful. Because for themselves already to have this said to them, would 
have been grievous and galling, since we know that afterwards, being uttered, it troubled them; but 
spoken to others, it would become rather less intolerable to them. 


It being also natural for them to pride themselves on John’s calamity, He from this topic represses likewise 
such their elation: the doctrine however of His resurrection He adds not yet, it not being yet time. For so 
much indeed was natural, that one supposed to be a man should die, but that other was beyond nature. 


5. Then what He had done before, this He doth here again. I mean, that as He, when they were attempting 
to prove Him blameable for eating with sinners, proved to them on the contrary, that His proceeding was 
not only no blame, but an absolute praise to Him: so here too, when they wanted to show of Him, that He 
knows not how to manage His disciples, He signifies that such language was the part of men not knowing 
how to manage their inferences, but finding fault at random. 


“For no man,” saith He, “putteth a piece of new cloth unto an old garment.” 


He is again establishing His argument by illustrations from common life. And what He saith is like this, 
“The disciples have not yet become strong, but still need much condescension. They have not yet been 
renewed by the Spirit, and on persons in that state one ought not to lay any burden of injunctions.” 


And these things He said, setting laws and rules for His own disciples, that when they should have to 
receive as disciples those of all sorts that should come from the whole world, they might deal with them 
very gently. 


“Neither do men put new wine into old bottles.” 


Seest thou His illustrations, how like the Old Testament? the garment? the wine skins? For Jeremiah too 
calls the people “a girdle,” and makes mention again of “bottles” and of “wine.” Thus, the discourse being 
about gluttony and a table, He takes His illustrations from the same. 


But Luke the same words, a second and a third time and often; not however in a wearisome kind of way, 
but sport ively, and do thou now turn from her, now flatter and court her. 


Seest thou not the painters, how much they rub out, how much they insert, when they are making a 
beautiful portrait? Well then, do not thou prove inferior to these. For if these, in drawing the likeness of a 
body, used such great diligence, how much more were it meet for us, in fashioning a soul, to use every 
contrivance. For if thou shouldest fashion well the form of this soul, thou wilt not see the countenance of 
the body looking unseemly, nor lips stained, nor a mouth like a bear’s mouth dyed with blood, nor 
eyebrows blackened as with the smut of some kitchen vessel, nor cheeks whitened with dust like the walls 
of the tombs. For all these things are smut, and cinders, and dust, and signals of extreme deformity. 


But stay: I have been led on unobserving, I know not how, into these expressions; and while admonishing 
another to teach with gentleness, I have been myself hurried away into wrath. Let us return therefore 
again unto the more gentle way of admonition, and let us bear with all the faults of our wives, that we may 
succeed in doing what we would. Seest thou not how we bear with the cries of children, when we would 
wean them from the breast, how we endure all for this object only, that we may persuade them to despise 
their former food? Thus let us do in this case also, let us bear with all the rest, that we may accomplish 
this. For when this hath been amended, thou wilt see the other too proceeding in due order, and thou wilt 
come again unto the ornaments of gold, and in the same way wilt reason concerning them likewise, and 
thus by little and little bringing thy wife unto the right rule, thou wilt be a beautiful painter, a faithful 
servant, an excellent husbandman. 


Together with these things remind her also of the women of old, of Sarah, of Rebecca, both of the fair and 
of them that were not so, and point out how all equally practised modesty. For even Leah, the wife of the 
patriarch, not being fair, was not constrained to devise any such thing, but although she were uncomely, 
and not very much beloved by her husband, she neither devised any such thing, nor marred her 
countenance, but continued to preserve the lineaments thereof undisfigured, and this though brought up 
by Gentiles. 


But thou that art a believing woman, thou that hast Christ for thine head, art thou bringing in upon us a 
satanic art? And dost thou not call to mind the water that dashed over thy countenance, the sacrifice that 
adorns thy lips, the blood that hath reddened thy tongue? For if thou wouldest consider all these things, 
though thou wert fond of dress to the ten thousandth degree, thou wilt not venture nor endure to put 
upon thee that dust and those cinders. Learn that thou hast been joined unto Christ, and refrain from this 
unseemliness. For neither is He delighted with these colorings, but He seeks after another beauty, of 
which He is in an exceeding degree a lover, I mean, that in the soul. This the prophet likewise hath 
charged thee to cherish, and hath said, “So shall the King have pleasure in thy beauty.” 


Let us not therefore be curious in making ourselves unseemly. For neither is any one of God’s works 
imperfect, nor doth it need to be set right by thee. For not even if to an image of the emperor, after it was 
set up, any one were to seek to add his own work, would the attempt be safe, but he will incur extreme 
danger. Well then, man works and thou addest not; but doth God work, and dost thou amend it? And dost 
thou not consider the fire of hell? Dost thou not consider the destitution of thy soul? For on this account it 
is neglected, because all thy care is wasted on the flesh. 


But why do I speak of the soul? For to the very flesh everything falls out contrary to what ye have sought. 
Consider it. Dost thou wish to appear beautiful? This shows thee uncomely. Dost thou wish to please thy 
husband? This rather grieves him; and causes not him only, but strangers also, to become thine accusers. 
Wouldest thou appear young? This will quickly bring thee to old age. Wouldest thou wish to array thyself 
honorably? This makes thee to be ashamed. For such an one is ashamed not only before those of her own 
rank, but even those of her maids who are in her secret, and those of her servants who know; and, above 
all, before herself. 


But why need I say these things? For that which is more grievous than all I have now omitted, namely, that 
thou dost offend God; thou underminest modesty, kindlest the flame of jealousy, emulatest the harlot 
women at their brothel. 


All these things then consider, ye women, and laugh to scorn the pomp of Satan and the craft of the devil; 
and letting go this adorning, or rather disfiguring, cultivate that beauty in your own souls which is lovely 
even to angels and desired of God, and delightful to your husbands; that ye may attain both unto present 
glory, and unto that which is to come. To which God grant that we may all attain, by the grace and love 
towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XxxI 


MATT. IX. 18 


“While He spake these things unto them, behold, there came in a ruler, and worshipped Him, saying, My 
daughter is even now dead; but come and lay Thy hand upon her, and she shall live.” 


The deed overtook the words; so that the mouths of the Pharisees were the more stopped. For both he 
that came was a ruler of the synagogue, and his affliction terrible. For the young damsel was both his only 
child, and twelve years old, the very flower of her age; on which account especially He raised her up 
again, and that immediately. 


And if Luke say that men came, saying, “Trouble not the Master, for she is dead;” we will say this, that the 
expression, “she is even now dead,” was that of one conjecturing from the time of his journeying, or 
exaggerating his affliction. For it is an usual thing with persons in need to heighten their own evils by 
their report, and to say something more than is really true, the more to attract those whom they are 
beseeching. 


But see his dullness: how he requires of Christ two things, both His actual presence, and the laying on of 
His hand: and this by the way is a sign that he had left her still breathing. This Naaman also, that Syrian, 
required of the prophet. “For I thought,” saith he, “he will surely come out, and will lay on his hand.” For 
in truth they who are more or less dull of temper, require sight and sensible things. 


And whereas Mark saith, He took the three disciples, and so doth Luke; our evangelist merely saith, “the 
disciples.” Wherefore then did He not take with Him Matthew, though he had but just come unto Him? To 
bring him to a more earnest longing, and because he was yet rather in an imperfect state. For to this 
intent doth He honor those, that these may grow such as those are. But for him it sufficed for the present, 
to see what befell the woman with the issue of blood, and to be honored by His table, and by His partaking 
of his salt. 


And when He had risen up many followed Him, as for a great miracle, both on account of the person who 
had come, and because the more part being of a grosser disposition were seeking not so much the care of 
the soul, as the healing of the body; and they flowed together, some urged by their own afflictions, some 
hastening to behold how other men’s were cured: however, there were as yet but few in the habit of 
coming principally for the sake of His words and doctrine. Nevertheless, He did not suffer them to enter 
into the house, but His disciples only; and not even all of these, everywhere instructing us to repel the 
applause of the multitude. 


2. “And, behold,” it is said, “a woman that had an issue of blood twelve years, came behind Him, and 
touched the hem of His garment. For she said within herself, If I may but touch His garment, I shall be 
whole.” 


Wherefore did she not approach Him boldly? She was ashamed on account of her affliction, accounting 
herself to be unclean. For if the menstruous woman was judged not to be clean, much more would she 
have the same thought, who was afflicted with such a disease; since in fact that complaint was under the 
law accounted a great uncleanness. Therefore she lies hidden, and conceals herself. For neither had she 
as yet the proper and correct opinion concerning Him: else she would not have thought to be concealed. 
And this is the first woman that came unto Him in public, having heard of course that He heals women 
also, and that He is on His way to the little daughter that was dead. 


And she durst not invite Him to her house, although she was wealthy; nay, neither did she approach 
publicly, but secretly with faith she touched His garments. For she did not doubt, nor say in herself, “Shall 
I indeed be delivered from the disease? shall I indeed fail of deliverance?” But confident of her health, she 
so approached Him. “For she said,” we read, “in herself, If I may only touch His garment, I shall be 
whole.” Yea, for she saw out of what manner of house He was come, that of the publicans, and who they 
were that followed Him, sinners and publicans; and all these things made her to be of good hope. 


What then doth Christ? He suffers her not to be hid, but brings her into the midst, and makes her 
manifest for many purposes. 


It is true indeed that some of the senseless ones say, “He does this for love of glory. For why,” say they, 
“did He not suffer her to be hid?” What sayest thou, unholy, yea, all unholy one? He that enjoins silence, 
He that passes by miracles innumerable, is He in love with glory? 


For what intent then doth He bring her forward? In the first place He puts an end to the woman’s fear, 
lest being pricked by her conscience, as having stolen the gift, she should abide in agony. In the second 
place, He sets her right, in respect of her thinking to be hid. Thirdly, He exhibits her faith to all, so as to 
provoke the rest also to emulation; and His staying of the fountains of her blood was no greater sign than 
He affords in signifying His knowledge of all things. Moreover the ruler of the synagogue, who was on the 
point of thorough unbelief, and so of utter ruin, He corrects by the woman. Since both they that came 
said, “Trouble not the Master, for the damsel is dead;” and those in the house laughed Him to scorn, when 
He said, “She sleepeth;” and it was likely that the father too should have experienced some such feeling. 
Therefore to correct this weakness beforehand, He brings forward the simple woman. For as to that ruler 
being quite of the grosser sort, hear what He saith unto him: “Fear not, do thou believe only, and she shall 
be made whole.” 


Thus He waited also on purpose for death to come on, and that then He should arrive; in order that the 
proof of the resurrection might be distinct. With this view He both walks more leisurely, and discourses 
more with the woman; that He might give time for the damsel to die, and for those to come, who told of it, 
and said, “Trouble not the Master.” This again surely the evangelist obscurely signifies, when he saith, 
“While He yet spake, there came from the house certain which said, Thy daughter is dead, trouble not the 
Master.” For His will was that her death should be believed, that her resurrection might not be suspected. 
And this He doth in every instance. So also in the case of Lazarus, He waited a first and a second and a 
third day. 


On account then of all these things He brings her forward, and saith, “Daughter, be of good cheer,” even 
as He had said also to the paralyzed person, “Son, be of good cheer.” Because in truth the woman was 
exceedingly alarmed; therefore He saith, “be of good cheer,” and He calls her “daughter;” for her faith 


had made her a daughter. After that comes also her praise: “Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 


But Luke tells us also other things more than these concerning the woman. Thus, when she had 
approached Him, saith he, and had received her health, Christ did not immediately call her, but first He 
saith, “Which is he that touched me?” Then when Peter and they that were with Him said, Master, the 
multitude throng Thee, and press Thee, and sayest Thou, who touched me?” (which was a very sure sign 
both that He was encompassed with real flesh, and that He trampled on all vainglory, for they did not 
follow Him at all afar off, but thronged Him on every side); He for His part continued to say, “Somebody 
hath touched me, for I perceive that virtue is gone out of me;” answering after a grosser manner 
according to the impression of His hearers. But these things He said, that He might also induce her of 
herself to make confession. For on this account neither did He immediately convict her, in order that 
having signified that He knows all things clearly, He might induce her of her own accord to publish all, 
and work upon her to proclaim herself what had been done, and that He might not incur suspicion by 
saying it. 


Seest thou the woman superior to the ruler of the synagogue? She detained Him not, she took no hold of 
Him, but touched Him only with the end of her fingers, and though she came later, she first went away 
healed. And he indeed was bringing the Physician altogether to his house, but for her a mere touch 
suffered. For though she was bound by her affliction, yet her faith had given her wings. And mark how He 
comforts her, saying, “Thy faith hath saved thee.” Now surely, had He drawn her forward for display, He 
would not have added this; but He saith this, partly teaching the ruler of the synagogue to believe, partly 
proclaiming the woman’s praise, and affording her by these words delight and advantage equal to her 
bodily health. 


For that He did this as minded to glorify her, and to amend others, and not to show Himself glorious, is 
manifest from hence; that He indeed would have been equally an object of admiration even without this 
(for the miracles were pouring around Him faster than the snow-flakes, and He both had done and was to 
do far greater things than these): but the woman, had this not happened, would have gone away hid, 
deprived of those great praises. For this cause He brought her forward, and proclaimed her praise, and 
cast out her fear, (for “she came,” it is said, “trembling” ); and He caused her to be of good courage, and 
together with health of body, He gave her also other provisions for her journey, in that He said, “Go in 
peace.” 


3. “And when He came into the ruler’s house, and saw the minstrels and the people making a noise, He 
saith unto them, Give place, for the maid is not dead, but sleepeth. And they laughed Him to scorn.” 


Noble tokens, surely, these, of the rulers of synagogues; in the moment of her death pipes and cymbals 
raising a dirge! What then doth Christ? All the rest He cast out, but the parents He brought in; to leave no 
room for saying that He healed her in any other way. And before her resurrection too, He raises her in His 
word; saying, “The maid is not dead, but sleepeth.” And in many instances besides He doeth this. As then 
on the sea He expels tumult from the mind of the by-standers, at the same time both signifying that it is 
easy for Him to raise the dead (which same thing He did with respect to Lazarus also, saying, “Our friend 
Lazarus sleepeth ;” and also teaching us not to fear death; for that it is not death, but is henceforth 
become a sleep. Thus, since He Himself was to die, He doth in the persons of others prepare His disciples 
beforehand to be of good courage, and to bear the end meekly. Since in truth, when He had come, death 
was from that time forward a sleep. 


But yet they laughed Him to scorn: He however was not indignant at being disbelieved by those for whom 
He was a little afterwards to work miracles; neither did He rebuke their laughter, in order that both it and 
the pipes, and the cymbals, and all the other things, might be a sure proof of her death. For since for the 
most part, after the miracles are done, men disbelieve, He takes them beforehand by their own answers; 
which was done in the case both of Lazarus and of Moses. For to Moses first He saith, “What is that in 
thine hand?” in order that when he saw it become a serpent, He should not forget that it was a rod before, 
but being reminded of his own saying, might be amazed at what was done. And with regard to Lazarus He 
saith, “Where have ye laid him?” that they who had said, “Come and see,” and “he stinketh, for he hath 
been dead four days,” might no longer be able to disbelieve His having raised a dead man. 


Seeing then the cymbals and the multitude, He put them all out, and in the presence of the parents works 
the miracle; not introducing another soul, but recalling the same that had gone out, and awakening her as 
it were out of a sleep. 


And He holds her by the hand, assuring the beholders; so as by that sight to make a way for the belief of 
her resurrection. For whereas the father said, “Lay thy hand upon her;” He on His part doth somewhat 
more, for He lays no hand on her, but rather takes hold of her, and raises her, implying that to Him all 
things are ready. And He not only raises her up, but also commands to give her meat, that the event might 
not seem to be an illusion. And He doth not give it Himself, but commands them; as also with regard to 
Lazarus He said, “Loose him, and let him go,” and afterwards makes him partaker of His table. For so is 
He wont always to establish both points, making out with all completeness the demonstration alike of the 
death and of the resurrection. 


But do thou mark, I pray thee, not her resurrection only, but also His commanding “to tell no man;” and by 
all learn thou this especially, His freedom from haughtiness and vainglory. And withal learn this other 
thing also, that He cast them that were beating themselves out of the house, and declared them unworthy 
of such a sight; and do not thou go out with the minstrels, but remain with Peter, and John, and James. 


For if He cast them out then, much more now. For then it was not yet manifest that death was become a 
sleep, but now this is clearer than the very sun itself. But is it that He hath not raised thy daughter now? 
But surely He will raise her, and with more abundant glory. For that damsel, when she had risen, died 
again; but thy child, if she rise again, abides thenceforth in immortal being. 


4, Let no man therefore beat himself any more, nor wail, neither disparage Christ’s achievement. For 
indeed He overcame death. Why then dost thou wail for nought? The thing is become a sleep. Why lament 
and weep? Why, even if Greeks did this, they should be laughed to scorn; but when the believer behaves 
himself unseemly in these things, what plea hath he? What excuse will there be for them that are guilty of 
such folly, and this, after so long a time, and so clear proof of the resurrection? 


But thou, as though laboring to add to the charge against thee, dost also bring us in heathen women 
singing dirges, to kindle thy feelings, and to stir up the furnace thoroughly: and thou hearkenest not to 
Paul, saying, “What concord hath Christ with Belial? or what part hath he that believeth with an infidel?” 


And while the children of heathens, who know nothing of resurrection, do yet find words of consolation, 
saying, “Bear it manfully, for it is not possible to undo what hath taken place, nor to amend it by 
lamentations;” art not thou, who hearest sayings wiser and better than these, ashamed to behave thyself 
more unseemly than they? For we say not at all, “Bear it manfully, because it is not possible to undo what 
hath taken place,” but, “bear it manfully, because he will surely rise again;” the child sleeps and is not 
dead; he is at rest and hath not perished. For resurrection will be his final lot, and eternal life, and 
immortality, and an angel’s portion. Hearest thou not the Psalm that saith, “Return unto thy rest, O my 
soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee?” God calleth it “bountiful dealing,” and dost thou make 
lamentation? 


And what more couldest thou have done, if thou wert a foe and an enemy of the dead? Why, if there must 
be mourning, it is the devil that ought to mourn. He may beat himself, he may wail, at our journeying to 
greater blessings. This lamentation becomes his wickedness, not thee, who art going to be crowned and to 
rest. Yea, for death is a fair haven. Consider, at any rate, with how many evils our present life is filled; 
reflect how often thou thyself hast cursed our present life. For indeed things go on to worse, and from the 
very beginning thou wert involved in no small condemnation. For, saith He, “In sorrow thou shalt bring 
forth children;” and, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread;” and, “In the world ye shall have 
tribulation.” 


But of our state there, no such word at all is spoken, but all the contrary; that “grief and sorrow and 
sighing have fled away.” And that “men shall come from the east and from the west, and shall recline in 
the bosoms of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob.” And that the region there is a spiritual bride-chamber, and 
bright lamps, and a translation to Heaven. 


5. Why then disgrace the departed? Why dispose the rest to fear and tremble at death? Why cause many 
to accuse God, as though He had done very dreadful things? Or rather, why after this invite poor persons, 
and entreat priests to pray? “In order,” saith he, “that the dead may depart into rest; that he may find the 
Judge propitious.” For these things then art thou mourning and wailing? Thou art therefore fighting and 
warring with thyself: exciting a storm against thyself on account of his having entered into harbor. 


“But what can I do?” saith he: “such a thing is nature.” The blame is not nature’s, neither doth it belong to 
the necessary consequence of the thing; but it is we that are turning all things upside down, are overcome 
with softness, are giving up our proper nobility, and are making the unbelievers worse. For how shall we 
reason with another concerning immortality? how shall we persuade the heathen, when we fear death, 
and shudder at it more than he? Many, for instance, among the Greeks although they knew nothing of 
course about immortality, have crowned themselves at the decrease of their children, and appeared in 
white garments, that they might reap the present glory; but thou not even for the future glory’s sake 
ceasest thy woman’s behavior and wailing. 


But hast thou no heirs, nor any to succeed to thy goods? And which wouldest thou rather, that he should 
be heir of thy possessions, or of Heaven? And which didst thou desire, that he should succeed to the 
things that perish, which he must have let go soon after, or to things that remain, and are immoveable? 
Thou hadst him not for heir, but God had him instead of thee; he became not joint-heir with his own 
brethren, but he became “joint-heir with Christ.” 


“But to whom,” saith he, “are we to leave our garments, to whom our houses, to whom our slaves and our 
lands?” To him again, and more securely than if he lived; for there is nothing to hinder. For if barbarians 
burn the goods of the departed together with them, much more were it a righteous thing for thee to send 
away with the dead what things he hath: not to be turned to ashes, like those, but to invest him with more 
glory; and that if he departed a sinner, it may do away his sins; but if righteous, that it may become an 


increase of reward and recompense. 


But dost thou long to see him? Then live the same life with him, and thou wilt soon obtain that sacred 
vision. 


And herewith consider this also, that though thou shouldest not hearken to us, thou wilt certainly yield to 
time. But no reward then for thee; for the consolation comes of the number of the days. Whereas if thou 
art willing now to command thyself, thou wilt gain two very great points: first, thou wilt deliver thyself 
from the intervening ills, next, thou wilt be crowned with the brighter crown from God. For indeed neither 
almsgiving nor anything else is nearly so great as bearing affliction meekly. 


Bear in mind, that even the Son of God died: and He indeed for thee, but thou for thyself. And when He 
said, “If it be possible, let the cup pass from me,” and suffered pain, and was in agony, nevertheless He 
shunned not the end, but underwent it, and that with its whole course of exceeding woe. That is, He did 
by no means simply endure death, but the most shameful death; and before His death, stripes; and before 
His stripes, upbraidings, and jeers, and revilings; instructing thee to bear all manfully. And though He 
died, and put off His body, He resumed it again in greater glory, herein also holding out to thee good 
hopes. If these things be not a fable, lament not. If thou account these things to be sure, weep not; but if 
thou dost weep, how wilt thou be able to persuade the Greek that thou believest? 


6. But even so doth the event still appear intolerable to thee? Well then, for this very cause it is not meet 
to lament for him, for he is delivered from many such calamities. Grudge not therefore against him, 
neither envy him: for to ask death for yourself because of his premature end, and to lament for him that 
he did not live to endure many such things, is rather the part of one grudging and envying. 


And think not of this, that he will no more return home: but that thyself also art a little while after to go to 
him. Regard not this, that he returns here no more, but that neither do these things that are seen remain 
such as they are, but these too are being transformed. Yea, for heaven, and earth, and sea, and all, are 
being put together afresh, and then shalt thou recover thy child in greater glory. 


And if indeed he departed a sinner, his wickedness is stayed; for certainly, had God known that he was 
being converted, He would not have snatched him away before his repentance: but if he ended his life 
righteous, he now possesses all good in safety. Whence it is manifest that thy tears are not of kindly 
affection, but of unreasoning passion. For if thou lovedst the departed, thou shouldest rejoice and be glad 
that he is delivered from the present waves. 


For what is there more, I pray thee? What is there fresh and new? Do we not see the same things daily 
revolving? Day and night, night and day, winter and summer, summer and winter, and nothing more. And 
these indeed are ever the same; but our evils are fresh, and newer. Wouldest thou then have him every 
day drawing up more of these things, and abiding here, and sickening, and mourning, and in fear and 
trembling, and enduring some of the ills of life, dreading others lest he some time endure them? Since 
assuredly thou canst not say this, that one sailing over this great sea might possibly be free from 
despondency and cares, and from all other such things. 


And withal take this also into account, that thou didst not bring him forth immortal; and that if he had not 
died now, he must have endured it soon after. But is it that thou hadst not thy fill of him? But thou wilt of a 
certainty enjoy him there. But longest thou to see him here also? And what is there to hinder thee? For 
thou art permitted even here, if thou be watchful; for the hope of the things to come is clearer than sight. 


But thou, if he were in some king’s court wouldest not ever seek to see him, so long as thou heardest of 
his good report: and seeing him departed to the things that are far better, art thou faint-hearted about a 
little time; and that, when thou hast in his place one to dwell with thee? 


But hast thou no husband? yet hast thou a consolation, even the Father of the orphans, and Judge of the 
widows. Hear even Paul pronouncing this widowhood blessed, and saying, “Now she that is a widow 
indeed and desolate, trusteth in the Lord.” Because such an one will appear more approved, evincing as 
she doth greater patience. Mourn not therefore for that which is thy crown, that for which thou 
demandest a reward. 


Since thou hast also restored His deposit, if thou hast exhibited the very thing entrusted to thee. Be not in 
care any more, having laid up the possession in an inviolable treasure-house. 


But if thou wouldest really learn, both what is our present being, and what our life to come; and that the 
one is a spider’s web and a shadow, but the things there, all of them, immoveable and immortal; thou 
wouldest not after that want other arguments. For whereas now thy child is delivered from all change; if 
he were here, perhaps he might continue good, perhaps not so. Seest thou not how many openly cast off 
their own children? how many are constrained to keep them at home, although worse than the open 
outcasts? 


Let us make account of all these things and practise self-command; for so shall we at once show regard to 
the deceased, and enjoy much praise from men, and receive from God the great rewards of patience, and 


attain unto the good things eternal; unto which may we all attain, by the grace and love towards man of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXII 


MATT. IX. 27-30 


“And when Jesus departed thence, two blind men followed Him, crying, and saying, Thou Son of David, 
have mercy on us. And when He was come into the house, the blind men came to Him: and Jesus saith 
unto them, Believe ye that Iam able to do this? They say unto Him, Yea, Lord. Then touched He their eyes, 
saying, According to your faith be it unto you. And their eyes were opened.” 


Wherefore can it be that He puts them off, and they crying out? Here again teaching us utterly to repel 
the glory that cometh from the multitude. For because the house was near, He leads them thither to heal 
them in private. And this is evident from the fact, that He charged them moreover to tell no man. 


But this is no light charge against the Jews; when these men, though their eyes were struck out, receive 
the faith by hearing alone, but they beholding the miracles, and having their sight to witness what was 
happening, do all just contrary. And see their earnestness also, both by their cry, and by their prayer itself. 
For they did not merely approach Him, but with loud cries, and alleging nought else but “mercy.” 


And they called Him “Son of David,” because the name was thought to be honorable. In many passages, 
for instance, did the prophets likewise so call the kings, whom they wished to honor, and to declare great. 


And having brought them into the house, He puts to them a further question. For in many cases He made 
a point of healing on entreaty, lest any should suppose Him to be rushing upon these miracles through 
vainglory: and not on this account alone, but to indicate also that they deserve healing, and that no one 
should say, “If it was of mere mercy that He saved, all men ought to be saved.” For even His love to man 
hath a kind of proportion; depending on the faith of them that are healed. But not for these causes only 
doth He require faith of them, but forasmuch as they called Him “Son of David,” He to lead them up to 
what is higher, and to teach them to entertain the imaginations they ought of Himself, saith, “Believe ye 
that I am able to do this?” He did not say, “Believe ye that I am able to entreat my Father, that I am able to 
pray” but, “that Iam able to do this?” 


What then is their word? “Yea, Lord.” They call Him no more Son of David, but soar higher, and 
acknowledge His dominion. 


And then at last He for His part lays His hand upon them, saying, “According to your faith be it unto you.” 
And this He doth to confirm their faith, and to show that they are participators in the good work, and to 
witness that their words were not words of flattery. For neither did He say, “Let your eyes be opened,” 
but, “According to your faith be it unto you;” which He saith to many of them that came unto Him; before 
the healing of their bodies, hastening to proclaim the faith in their soul; so as both to make them more 
approved, and to render others more serious. 


Thus with respect to the sick of the palsy also; for there too before giving nerve to the body, He raises up 
the fallen soul, saying, “Son, be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee.” And the young damsel too, when 
He had raised her up, He detained, and by the food taught her her Benefactor; and in the case of the 
centurion also He did in like manner, leaving the whole to his faith; and as to His disciples again, when 
delivering them from the storm on the sea, He delivered them first from their want of faith. Just so 
likewise in this case: He knew indeed, even before their cry, the secrets of their mind; but that He might 
lead on others also to the same earnestness, He makes them known to the rest as well, by the result of 
their cure proclaiming their hidden faith. 


Then after their cure He commands them to tell no man; neither doth He merely command them, but with 
much strictness. 


“For Jesus,” it is said, “straitly charged them, saying, See that no man know it. But they, when they were 
departed, spread abroad His fame in all that country.” 


They however did not endure this, but became preachers, and evangelists; and when bidden to hide what 
had been done, they endured it not. 


And if in another place we find Him saying, “Go thy way, and declare the glory of God,” that is not 
contrary to this, but even highly in agreement herewith. For He instructs us to say nothing ourselves, 
concerning ourselves, but even to forbid them that would eulogise us: but if the glory be referred to God, 
then not only not to forbid, but to command men to do this. 


2. “And as they went out,” it is said, “behold, they brought unto Him a dumb man possessed with a devil.” 


For the affliction was not natural, but the device of the evil spirit; wherefore also he needs others to bring 
him. For he could neither make entreaty himself, being speechless, nor supplicate others, when the evil 
spirit had bound his tongue, and together with his tongue had fettered his soul. 


For this cause neither doth He require faith of him, but straightway heals the disease. 


“For when the devil was cast out,” it saith, “the dumb spake: and the multitudes marvelled, saying, It was 
never so seen in Israel.” 


Now this especially vexed the Pharisees, that they preferred Him to all, not only that then were, but that 
had ever been. And they preferred Him, not for His healing, but for His doing it easily and quickly, and to 
diseases innumerable and incurable. 


And thus the multitude; but the Pharisees quite contrariwise; not only disparaging the works, but saying 
things contradictory to themselves, and not ashamed. Such a thing is wickedness. For what say they? 


“He casteth out devils through the prince of the devils.” 


What can be more foolish than this? For in the first place, as He also saith further on, it is impossible that 
a devil should cast out a devil, for that being is wont to repair what belongs to himself, not to pull it down. 
But He did not cast out devils only, but also cleansed lepers, and raised the dead, and curbed the sea, and 
remitted sins, and preached the kingdom, and brought men unto the Father; things which a demon would 
never either choose, or at any time be able to effect. For the devils bring men to idols, and withdraw them 
from God, and persuade them to disbelieve the life to come. The devil doth not bestow kindness when he 
is insulted; forasmuch as even when not insulted, he harms those that court and honor him. 


But He doeth the contrary. For after these their insults and revilings, 


3. “He went about,” it is said, “all the cities and villages, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom, and healing every sickness and every disease.” 


And so far from punishing them for their insensibility, He did not even simply rebuke them; at once both 
evincing His meekness, and so refuting the calumny; and at the same time minded also by the signs which 
followed to exhibit His proof more completely: and then to adduce also the refutation by words. He went 
about therefore both in cities, and in countries, and in their synagogues; instructing us to requite our 
calumniators, not with fresh calumnies, but with greater benefits. Since, if not for man’s sake, but God’s, 
thou doest good to thy fellow-servants; whatsoever they may do, leave not thou off doing them good, that 
thy reward may be greater; since he surely, who upon their calumny leaves off his doing good, signifies 
that for their praise’ sake, not for God’s sake, he applies himself to that kind of virtue. 


For this cause Christ, to teach us that of mere goodness He had entered on this, so far from waiting for 
the sick to come to Him, of Himself hastened unto them, bearing them two of the greatest blessings; one, 
the gospel of the kingdom; another, the perfect cure of all their diseases. And not a city did He overlook, 
not a village did He hasten by, but visited every place. 


4. And not even at this doth He stop, but He exhibits also another instance of His forethought. That is, 


“When He saw,” it is said, “the multitudes, He was moved with compassion on them, because they were 
troubled, and scattered abroad, as sheep having no shepherd. Then saith He unto His disciples, The 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few, pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that He will 
send forth laborers into His harvest.” 


See again His freedom from vainglory. That He may not draw all men unto Himself, He sends out His 
disciples. 


And not with this view only, but that He might also teach them, after practising in Palestine, as in a sort of 
training-school, to strip themselves for their conflicts with the world. For this purpose then He makes the 
exercises even more serious than the actual conflicts, so far as pertained to their own virtue; that they 
might more easily engage in the struggles that were to ensue; as it were a sort of tender nestlings whom 
He was at length leading out to fly. And for the present He makes them physicians of bodies, dispensing to 
them afterwards the cure of the soul, which is the principal thing. 


And mark how He points out the facility and necessity of the thing. For what saith He? “The harvest truly 
is plenteous, but the laborers are few.” That is, “not to the sowing,” saith He, “but to the reaping do I send 
you.” Which in John He expressed by, “Other men labored, and ye are entered into their labors.” 


And these things he said, at once repressing their pride, and preparing them to be of good courage, and 
signifying that the greater part of the labor came first. 


And contemplate Him here too beginning from love to man, not with any requital. “For He had 
compassion, because they were troubled and scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd.” This is His 
charge against the rulers of the Jews, that being shepherds they acted the part of wolves. For so far from 
amending the multitude, they even marred their progress. For instance, when they were marvelling and 
saying, “It was never so seen in Israel:” these were affirming the contrary, “He casteth out devils through 
the prince of the devils.” 


But of what laborers doth He speak here? Of the twelve disciples. What then? whereas He had said, “But 
the laborers are few,” did He add to their number? By no means, but He sent them out alone. Wherefore 
then did He say, “Pray ye the Lord of the harvest, that He would send forth laborers into His harvest;” and 
made no addition to their number? Because though they were but twelve, He made them many from that 
time forward, not by adding to their number, but by giving them power. 


Then to signify how great the gift is, He saith, “Pray ye the Lord of the harvest;” and indirectly declares it 
to be His own prerogative. For after having said, “Pray ye the Lord of the harvest;” when they had not 
made any entreaty nor prayer, He Himself at once ordains them, reminding them also of the sayings of 
John, of the threshing floor, and of the Person winnowing, and of the chaff, and of the wheat. Whence it is 
evident that Himself is the husbandman, Himself the Lord of the harvest, Himself the master and owner of 
the prophets. For if He sent them to reap, clearly it was not to reap what belongs to another, but what 
Himself had sown by the prophets. 


But not in this way only was He indirectly encouraging them, in calling their ministry a harvest; but also 
by making them able for the ministry. 


“And when He had called unto Him,” it saith, “His twelve disciples, He gave them power against unclean 
spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all manner of sickness, and all manner of disease.” 


Still the Spirit was not yet given. For “there was not yet,” it saith, “a Spirit, because that Jesus was not yet 
glorified.” How then did they cast out the spirits? By His command, by His authority. 


And mark, I pray thee, also, how well timed was the mission. For not at the beginning did He send them; 
but when they had enjoyed sufficiently the advantage of following Him, and had seen a dead person 
raised, and the sea rebuked, and devils expelled, and a paralytic new-strung, and sins remitted, and a 
leper cleansed, and had received a sufficient proof of His power, both by deeds and words, then He sends 
them forth: and not to dangerous acts, for as yet there was no danger in Palestine, but they had only to 
stand against evil speakings. However, even of this He forewarns them, I mean of their perils; preparing 
them even before the time, and making them feel as in conflict by His continual predictions of that sort. 


5. Then, since He had mentioned to us two pairs of apostles, that of Peter, and that of John, and after 
those had pointed out the calling of Matthew, but had said nothing to us either of the calling or of the 
name of the other apostles; here of necessity He sets down the list of them, and their number, and makes 
known their names, saying thus: 


“Now the names of the twelve apostles are these; first, Simon, who is called Peter.” 


Because there was also another Simon, the Canaanite; and there was Judas Iscariot, and Judas the brother 
of James; and James the son of Alphaeus, and James the son of Zebedee. 


Now Mark doth also put them according to their dignity; for after the two leaders, He then numbers 
Andrew; but our evangelist not so, but without distinction; or rather He sets before himself even Thomas 
who came far short of him. 


But let us look at the list of them from the beginning. 
“First, Simon, who is called Peter, and Andrew his brother.” 


Even this is no small praise. For the one he named from his virtue, the other from his high kindred, which 
was in conformity to his disposition. 


Then, “James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother.” 


Seest thou how He arranges them not according to their dignity. For to me John seems to be greater, not 
only than the others, but even than his brother. 


After this, when he had said, “Philip, and Bartholomew,” he added, “Thomas, and Matthew the Publican.” 
But Luke not so, but in the opposite order, and he puts him before Thomas. 


Next, “James the son of Alphaeus.” For there was, as I have already said, the son of Zebedee also. Then 
after having mentioned “Lebbaeus, whose surname was Thaddaeus,” and “Simon” Zelotes, whom he calls 
also “the Canaanite,” he comes to the traitor. And not as a sort of enemy or foe, but as one writing a 
history, so hath he described him. He saith not, “the unholy, the all unholy one,” but hath named him from 
his city, “Judas Iscariot.” Because there was also another Judas, “Lebbaeus, whose surname was 
Thaddaeus,” who, Luke saith, was the brother of James, saying, “Judas the brother of James.” Therefore to 
distinguish him from this man, it saith, “Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed Him.” And he is not ashamed to 
say, “who also betrayed Him.” So far were they from ever disguising aught even of those things that seem 
to be matters of reproach. 


And first of all, and leader of the choir, is the “unlearned, the ignorant man.” 
But let us see whither, and to whom, He sends them. 
“These twelve,” it is said, “Jesus sent forth.” 


What manner of men were these? The fishermen, the publicans: for indeed four were fishermen and two 
publicans, Matthew and James, and one was even a traitor. And what saith He to them? He presently 
charges them, saying, 


“Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not; but go rather to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 


“For think not at all,” saith He, “because they insult me, and call me demoniac, that I hate them and turn 
away from them. Nay, as I sought earnestly to amend them in the first place, so keeping you away from all 
the rest, to them do I send you as teachers and physicians. And I not only forbid you to preach to others 
before these, but I do not suffer you so much as to touch upon the road that leads thither, nor to enter into 
such a city.” Because the Samaritans too are in a state of enmity with the Jews. And yet it was an easier 
thing to deal with them, for they were much more favorably disposed to the faith; but the case of these 
was more difficult. But for all this, He sends them on the harder task, indicating his guardian care of 
them, and stopping the mouths of the Jews, and preparing the way for the teaching of the apostles, that 
people might not hereafter blame them for “entering in to men uncircumcised,” and think they had a just 
cause for shunning and abhorring them. And he calls them “lost,” not “stray,” “sheep,” in every way 
contriving how to excuse them, and winning their mind to himself. 


6. “And as ye go,” saith He, “preach, saying, The kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 


Seest thou the greatness of their ministry? Seest thou the dignity of apostles? Of nothing that is the object 
of sense are they commanded to speak, nor such as Moses spake of, and the prophets before them, but of 
some new and strange things. For while the former preached no such things, but earth, and the good 
things in the earth, these preached the kingdom of Heaven, and whatever is there. 


And not from this circumstance only were these the greater, but also from their obedience: in that they 
shrink not, nor are they backward, like those of old; but, warned as they are of perils, and wars, and of 
those insupportable evils, they receive with great obedience His injunctions, as being heralds of a 
kingdom. 


“And what marvel,” saith one, “if having nothing to preach that is dismal or grievous, they readily 
obeyed?” What sayest thou? nothing grievous enjoined them? Dost thou not hear of the prisons, the 
executions, the civil wars, the hatred of all men? all which, He said a little while after, they must undergo. 
True, as to other men, He sent them to be procurers and heralds of innumerable blessings: but for 
themselves, He said and proclaimed beforehand, that they were to suffer terrible and incurable ills. 


After this, to make them trustworthy, He saith, 
“Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, cast out devils: freely ye have received, freely give.” 


See how He provides for their conduct, and that no less than for their miracles, implying that the miracles 
without this are nothing. Thus He both quells their pride by saying, “Freely ye have received, freely give;” 
and takes order for their being clear of covetousness. Moreover, lest it should be thought their own work, 
and they be lifted up by the signs that were wrought, He saith, “freely ye have received.” “Ye bestow no 
favor on them that receive you, for not for a price did ye receive these things, nor after toil: for the grace 
is mine. In like manner therefore give ye to them also, for there is no finding a price worthy of them.” 


7. After this plucking up immediately the root of the evils, He saith, 


“Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses, nor scrip for your journey, neither two coats, 
neither shoes, nor yet a staff.” 


He said not, “take them not with you,” but, “even if you can obtain them from another, flee the evil 
disease.” And you see that hereby He was answering many good pur poses; first setting His disciples 
above suspicion; secondly, freeing them from all care, so that they might give all their leisure to the word; 
thirdly, teaching them His own power. Of this accordingly He quite speaks out to them afterwards, 
“Lacked ye anything, when I sent you naked and unshod?” 


He did not at once say, “Provide not,” but when He had said, “Cleanse the lepers, cast out devils,” then He 
said, “Provide nothing; freely ye have received, freely give;” by His way of ordering things consulting at 
once for their interest, their credit, and their ability. 


But perhaps some one may Say, that the rest may not be unaccountable, but “not to have a scrip for the 
journey, neither two coats, nor a staff, nor shoes,” why did He enjoin this? Being minded to train them up 


unto all perfection; since even further back, He had suffered them not to take thought so much as for the 
next day. For even to the whole world He was to send them out as teachers. Therefore of men He makes 
them even angels (so to speak); releasing them from all worldly care, so that they should be possessed 
with one care alone, that of their teaching; or rather even from that He releases them, saying, “Take no 
thought how or what ye shall speak.” 


And thus, what seems to be very grievous and galling, this He shows to be especially light and easy for 
them. For nothing makes men so cheerful as being freed from anxiety and care; and especially when it is 
granted them, being so freed, to lack nothing, God being present, and becoming to them instead of all 
things. 


Next, lest they should say, “whence then are we to obtain our necessary food?” He saith not unto them, 
“Ye have heard that I have told you before, Behold the fowls of the air;’“ (for they were not yet able to 
realise this commandment in their actions); but He added what came far short of this, saying, “For the 
workman is worthy of his meat;” declaring that they must be nourished by their disciples, that neither 
they might be high minded towards those whom they were teaching, as though giving all and receiving 
nothing at their hands; nor these again break away, as being despised by their teachers. 


After this, that they may not say, “Dost thou then command us to live by begging?” and be ashamed of 
this, He signifies the thing to be a debt, both by calling them “workmen,” and by terming what was given, 
“hire.” For “think not,” saith He, “because the labor is in words, that the benefit conferred by you is small; 
nay, for the thing hath much toil; and whatsoever they that are taught may give, it is not a free gift which 
they bestow, but a recompence which they render: “for the workman is worthy of his meat.” But this He 
said, not as declaring so much to be the worth of the apostles’ labors, far from it; God forbid: but as both 
making it a law for them to seek nothing more, and as convincing the givers, that what they do is not an 
act of liberality, but a debt. 


8. “And into whatsoever city or town ye shall enter, inquire who in it is worthy: and there abide till ye go 
thence.” 


That is, “it follows not,” saith He, “from my saying, The workman is worthy of his meat,’ that I have 
opened to you all men’s doors: but herein also do I require you to use much circumspection. For this will 
profit you both in respect of your credit, and for your very maintenance. For if he is worthy, he will surely 
give you food; more especially when ye ask nothing beyond mere necessaries.” 


And He not only requires them to seek out worthy persons, but also not to change house for house, 
whereby they would neither vex him that is receiving them, nor themselves get the character of gluttony 
and self-indulgence. For this He declared by saying, “There abide till ye go thence.” And this one may 
perceive from the other evangelists also. 


Seest thou how He made them honorable by this also, and those that received them careful; by signifying 
that they rather are the gainers, both in honor, and in respect of advantage? 


Then pursuing again the same subject, He saith, 


“And when ye come into an house, salute it. And if the house be worthy, let your peace come upon it; but if 
it be not worthy, let your peace return to you.” 


Seest thou how far He declines not to carry His injunctions? And very fitly. For as champions of godliness, 
and preachers to the whole world, was He training them. And in that regard disposing them to practise 
moderation, and making them objects of love, He saith, 


“And whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your words, when ye depart out of that house or city, 
shake off the dust of your feet. Verily I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and 
Gomorrah in the day of judgment, than for that city.” 


That is, “do not,” saith He, “because ye are teachers, therefore wait to be saluted by others, but be first in 
showing that respect.” Then, implying that this is not a mere salutation, but a blessing, He saith, “If the 
house be worthy, it shall come upon it,” but if it deal insolently, its first punishment will be, not to have the 
benefit of your peace; and the second, that it shall suffer the doom of Sodom.” “And what,” it will be said, 
‘Is their punishment to us?” Ye will have the houses of such as are worthy. 


But what means, “Shake off the dust of your feet?” It is either to signify their having received nothing of 
them, or to be a witness to them of the long journey, which they had travelled for their sake. 


But mark, I pray thee, how He doth not even yet give the whole to them. For neither doth He as yet 
bestow upon them foreknowledge, so as to learn who is worthy, and who is not so; but He bids them 
inquire, and await the trial. How then did He Himself abide with a publican? Because he was become 
worthy by his conversion. 


And mark, I pray thee, how when He had stripped them of all, He gave them all, by suffering them to 


abide in the houses of those who became disciples, and to enter therein, having nothing. For thus both 
themselves were freed from anxiety, and they would convince the others, that for their salvation only are 
they come; first by bringing in nothing with them, then by requiring no more of them than necessaries, 
lastly, by not entering all their houses without distinction. 


Since not by the signs only did He desire them to appear illustrious, but even before the signs, by their 
own virtue. For nothing so much characterizes strictness of life, as to be free from superfluities, and so far 
as may be, from wants. This even the false apostles knew. Wherefore Paul also said, “That wherein they 
glory, they may be found even as we.” 


But if when we are in a strange country, and are going unto persons unknown to us, we must seek nothing 
more than our food for the day, much more when abiding at home. 


9. These things let us not hear only, but also imitate. For not of the apostles alone are they said, but also 
of the saints afterwards. Let us therefore become worthy to entertain them. For according to the 
disposition of the entertainers this peace both comes and flies away again. For not only on the courageous 
speaking of them that teach, but also on the worthiness of them that receive, doth this effect follow. 


Neither let us account it a small loss, not to enjoy such peace. For this peace the prophet also from of old 
proclaims, saying, “How beautiful are the feet of them that bring good tidings of peace.” Then to explain 
the value thereof he added, “That bring good tidings of good things.” 


This peace Christ also declared to be great, when He said, “Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you.” And we should do all things, so as to enjoy it, both at home and in church. For in the very church too 
the presiding minister gives peace. And this which we speak of is a type of that. And you should receive it 
with all alacrity, in heart before the actual communion. For if not to impart it after the communion be 
disgusting, how much more disgusting to repel from you him that pronounces it! 


For thee the presbyter sits, for thee the teacher stands, laboring and toiling. What plea then wilt thou 
have, for not affording him so much welcome as to listen to Him? For indeed the church is the common 
home of all, and when ye have first occupied it, we enter in, strictly observing the type which they 
exhibited. For this cause we also pronounce “peace” in common to all, directly as we enter, according to 
that law. 


Let no one therefore be careless, no one inattentive, when the priests have entered in and are teaching; 
for there is really no small punishment appointed for this. Yea, and I for one would rather enter into any of 
your houses ten thousand times, and find myself baffled, than not be heard when I speak here. This latter 
is to me harder to bear than the other, by how much this house is of greater dignity; our great possessions 
being verily laid up here, here all the hopes we have. For what is here, that is not great and awful? Thus 
both this table is far more precious and delightful than the other, and this candlestick than the candlestick 
there. And this they know, as many as have put away diseases by anointing themselves with oil in faith 
and in due season. And this coffer too is far better and more indispensable than that other chest; for it 
hath not clothes but alms shut up in it; even though they be few that own them. Here too is a couch better 
than that other; for the repose of the divine Scriptures is more delightful than any couch. 


And had we attained to excellence in respect of concord, then had we no other home beside this. And that 
there is nothing over-burdensome in this saying, the “three thousand,” bear witness, and the “five 
thousand,” who had but one home, one table, one soul; for “the multitude of them that believed,” we read, 
“were of one heart and of one soul.” But since we fall far short of their virtue, and dwell scattered in our 
several homes, let us at least, when we meet here, be earnest in so doing. Because though in all other 
things we be destitute and poor, yet in these we are rich. Wherefore here at least receive us with love 
when we come in unto you. And when I say, “Peace be unto you,” and ye say, “And with thy spirit,” say it 
not with the voice only, but also with the mind; not in mouth, but in understanding also. But if, while here 
thou sayest, “Peace also to thy spirit,” out of doors thou art mine enemy, spitting at and calumniating me, 
and secretly aspersing me with innumerable reproaches; what manner of peace is this? 


For I indeed, though thou speak evil of me ten thousand times, give thee that peace with a pure heart, 
with sincerity of purpose, and I can say nothing evil at any time of thee; for I have a father’s bowels. And 
if I rebuke thee at any time, I do it out of concern for thee. But as for thee, by thy secret carping at me, 
and not receiving me in the Lord’s house, I fear lest thou shouldest in return add to my despondency; not 
for thine insulting me, not for thy casting me out, but for thy rejecting our peace, and drawing down upon 
thyself that grievous punishment. 


For though I shake not off the dust, though I turn not away, what is threatened remains unchanged. For I 
indeed oftentimes pronounce peace to you, and will not cease from continually speaking it; and if, besides 
your insults, ye receive me not, even then I shake not off the dust; not that I am disobedient to our Lord, 
but that I vehemently burn for you. And besides, I have suffered nothing at all for you; I have neither 
come a long journey, nor with that garb and that voluntary poverty am I come (therefore we first blame 
ourselves), nor without shoes and a second coat; and perhaps this is why ye also fail of your part. 
However, this is not a sufficient plea for you; but while our condemnation is greater, to you it imparts no 


excuse. 


10. Then the houses were churches, but now the church is become a house. Then one might say nothing 
worldly in a house, now one may say nothing spiritual in a church, but even here ye bring in the business 
from the market place, and while God is discoursing, ye leave off listening in silence to His sayings, and 
bring in the contrary things, and make discord. And I would it were your own affairs, but now the things 
which are nothing to you, those ye both speak and hear. 


For this I lament, and will not cease lamenting. For I have no power to quit this house, but here we must 
needs remain until we depart from this present life. “Receive us” therefore, as Paul commanded. For his 
language in that place related not to a meal, but to the temper and mind. This we also seek of you, even 
love, that fervent and genuine affection. But if ye endure not even this, at least love yourselves, and lay 
aside your present remissness. This is sufficient for our consolation, if we see you approving yourselves, 
and becoming better men. So will I also myself show forth increased love, even “though the more 
abundantly I love you, the less I be loved.” 


For indeed there are many things to bind us together. One table is set before all, one Father begat us, we 
are all the issue of the same throes, the same drink hath been given to all; or rather not only the same 
drink, but also to drink out of one cup. For our Father desiring to lead us to a kindly affection, hath 
devised this also, that we should drink out of one cup; a thing which belongs to intense love. 


But “there is no comparison between the apostles and us.” I confess it too, and would never deny it. For I 
say not, to themselves, but not even to their shadows are we comparable. 


But nevertheless, let your part be done. This will have no tendency to disgrace you but rather to profit you 
the more. For when even to unworthy persons ye show so much love and obedience, then shall ye receive 
the greater reward. 


For neither are they our own words which we speak, since ye have no teacher at all on earth; but what we 
have received, that we also give, and in giving we seek for nothing else from you, but to be loved only. And 
if we be unworthy even of this, yet by our loving you we shall quickly be worthy. Although we are 
commanded to love not them only that love us, but even our enemies. Who then is so hardhearted, who so 
savage, that after having received such a law, he should abhor and hate even them that love him, full as 
he may be of innumerable evils? 


We have partaken of a spiritual table, let us be partakers also of spiritual love. For if robbers, on partaking 
of salt, forget their character; what excuse shall we have, who are continually partaking of the Lord’s 
body, and do not imitate even their gentleness? And yet to many, not one table only, but even to be of one 
city, hath sufficed for friendship; but we, when we have the same city, and the same house, and table, and 
way, and door, and root, and life, and head, and the same shepherd, and king, and teacher, and judge, and 
maker, and father, and to whom all things are common; what indulgence can we deserve, if we be divided 
one from another? 


11. But the miracles, perhaps, are what ye seek after, such as they wrought when they entered in; the 
lepers cleansed, the devils driven out, and the dead raised? Nay, but this is the great indication of your 
high birth, and of your love, that ye should believe God without pledges. And in fact this, and one other 
thing, were the reasons why God made miracles to cease. I mean, that if when miracles are not 
performed, they that plume themselves on other advantages,—for instance, either on the word of wisdom, 
or on show of piety,—grow vainglorious, are puffed up, are separated one from another; did miracles also 
take place, how could there but be violent rendings? And that what I say is not mere conjecture, the 
Corinthians bear witness, who from this cause were divided into many parties. 


Do not thou therefore seek signs, but the soul’s health. Seek not to see one dead man raised; nay, for thou 
hast learnt that the whole world is arising. Seek not to see a blind man healed, but behold all now 
restored unto that better and more profitable sight; and do thou too learn to look chastely, and amend 
thine eye. 


For in truth, if we all lived as we ought, workers of miracles would not be admired so much as we by the 
children of the heathen. For as to the signs, they often carry with them either a notion of mere fancy, or 
another evil suspicion, although ours be not such. But a pure life cannot admit of any such reproach; yea, 
all men’s mouths are stopped by the acquisition of virtue. 


Let virtue then be our study: for abundant are her riches, and great the wonder wrought in her. She 
bestows the true freedom, and causes the same to be discerned even in slavery, not releasing from 
slavery, but while men continue slaves, exhibiting them more honorable than freemen; which is much 
more than giving them freedom: not making the poor man rich, but while he continues poor, exhibiting 
him wealthier than the rich. 


But if thou wouldest work miracles also, be rid of transgressions, and thou hast quite accomplished it. 
Yea, for sin is a great demon, beloved; and if thou exterminate this, thou hast wrought a greater thing 


than they who drive out ten thousand demons. Do thou listen to Paul, how he speaks, and prefers virtue to 
miracles. “But covet earnestly,” saith he, “the best gifts: and yet show I unto you a more excellent way.” 
And when he was to declare this “way,” he spoke not of raising the dead, not of cleansing of lepers, not of 
any other such thing; but in place of all these he set charity. Hearken also unto Christ, saying, “Rejoice not 
that the demons obey you, but that your names are written in Heaven.” And again before this, “Many will 
say to me in that day, Have we not prophesied in Thy name, and cast out devils, and done many mighty 
works, and then I will profess unto them, I know you not.” And when He was about to be crucified, He 
called His disciples, and said unto them, “By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples,” not “if ye 
cast out devils,” but “if ye have love one to another.” And again, “Hereby shall all men know that Thou 
hast sent me;” not “if these men raise the dead,” but, “if they be one.” 


For, as to miracles, they oftentimes, while they profited another, have injured him who had the power, by 
lifting him up to pride and vainglory, or haply in some other way: but in our works there is no place for 
any such suspicion, but they profit both such as follow them, and many others. 


These then let us perform with much diligence. For if thou change from inhumanity to almsgiving, thou 
hast stretched forth the hand that was withered. If thou withdraw from theatres and go to the church, 
thou hast cured the lame foot. If thou draw back thine eyes from an harlot, and from beauty not thine 
own, thou hast opened them when they were blind. If instead of satanical songs, thou hast learnt spiritual 
psalms, being dumb, thou hast spoken. 


These are the greatest miracles, these the wonderful signs. If we go on working these signs, we shall both 
ourselves be a great and admirable sort of persons through these, and shall win over all the wicked unto 
virtue, and shall enjoy the life to come; unto which may we all attain, by the grace and love towards man 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXII 


MATT. X. 16 


“Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves; be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless 
as doves.” 


Having made them feel confident about their necessary food, and opened unto them all men’s houses, and 
having invested their entrance with an appearance to attract veneration, charging them not to come in as 
wanderers, and beggars, but as much more venerable than those who received them (for this He signifies 
by His saying, “the workman is worthy of his hire;” and by His commanding them to inquire, who was 
worthy, and there to remain, and enjoining them to salute such as receive them; and by His threatening 
such as receive them not with those incurable evils): having I say, in this way cast out their anxiety, and 
armed them with the display of miracles, and made them as it were all iron and adamant, by delivering 
them from all worldly things, and enfranchising them from all temporal care: He speaks in what follows of 
the evils also that were to befall them; not only those that were to happen soon after, but those too that 
were to be in long course of time; from the first, even long beforehand, preparing them for the war 
against the devil. Yea, and many advantages were hence secured; and first, that they learnt the power of 
His foreknowledge; secondly, that no one should suspect, that through weakness of their Master came 
these evils upon them; thirdly, that such as undergo these things should not be dismayed by their falling 
out unexpectedly, and against hope; fourthly, that they might not at the very time of the cross be troubled 
on hearing these things. For indeed, they were just so affected at that time; when also He upbraided 
them, saying, “Because I have said these things unto you, sorrow hath filled your hearts; and none of you 
asketh me, whither goest Thou?” And yet He had said nothing as yet touching Himself, as that He should 
be bound, and scourged, and put to death, that He might not hereby also confound their minds; but for 
the present He announces before what should happen to themselves. 


Then, that they might learn that this system of war is new, and the manner of the array unwonted; as He 
sends them bare, and with one coat, and unshod, and without staff, and without girdle or scrip, and bids 
them be maintained by such as receive them; so neither here did He stay His speech, but to signify His 
unspeakable power, He saith, “Even thus setting out, exhibit the gentleness of “sheep,” and this, though 
ye are to go unto “wolves;” and not simply unto wolves, but “into the midst of wolves.” 


And He bids them have not only gentleness as sheep, but also the harmlessness of the dove. “For thus 
shall I best show forth my might, when sheep get the better of wolves, and being in the midst of wolves, 
and receiving a thousand bites, so far from being consumed, do even work a change on them a thing far 
greater and more marvellous than killing them, to alter their spirit, and to reform their mind; and this, 
being only twelve, while the whole world is filled with the wolves.” 


Let us then be ashamed, who do the contrary, who set like wolves upon our enemies. For so long as we are 
sheep, we conquer: though ten thousand wolves prowl around, we overcome and prevail. But if we 
become wolves, we are worsted, for the help of our Shepherd departs from us: for He feeds not wolves, 
but sheep: and He forsakes thee, and retires, for neither dost thou allow His might to be shown. Because, 
as He accounts the whole triumph His own, if thou being ill used, show forth gentleness; so if thou follow 


it up and give blows, thou obscurest His victory. 


2. But do thou consider, I pray thee, who they are that hear these injunctions, so hard and laborious: the 
timid and ignorant; the unlettered and uninstructed; such as are in every respect obscure, who have never 
been trained up in the Gentile laws, who do not readily present themselves in the public places; the 
fishermen, the publicans, men full of innumerable deficiencies. For if these things were enough to 
confound even the lofty and great, how were they not enough to cast down and dismay them that were in 
all respects untried, and had never entertained any noble imagination? But they did not cast them down. 


“And very naturally,” some one may perhaps say; “because He gave them power to cleanse lepers, to drive 
out devils.” I would answer as follows: Nay, this very thing was enough especially to perplex them, that for 
all their raising the dead, they were to undergo these intolerable evils, both judgments, and executions, 
and the wars which all would wage on them, and the common hatred of the world; and that such terrors 
await them, while themselves are working miracles. 


3. What then is their consolation for all these things? The power of Him that sends them. Wherefore also 
He puts this before all, saying, “Behold, I send you.” This suffices for your encouragement, this for 
confidence, and fearing none of your assailants. 


Seest thou authority? seest thou prerogative? seest thou invincible might? Now His meaning is like this: 
“Be not troubled” (so He speaks), “that sending you among wolves, I command you to be like sheep and 
like doves. For I might indeed have done the contrary, and have suffered you to undergo nothing terrible, 
nor as sheep to be exposed to wolves; I might have rendered you more formidable than lions; but it is 
expedient that so it should be. This makes you also more glorious; this proclaims also my power.” 


This He said also unto Paul: “My grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” “It is I, now mark it, who have caused you so to be.” For in saying, “I send you forth as sheep,” 
He intimates this. “Do not therefore despond, for I know, I know certainly, that in this way more than any 
other ye will be invincible to all.” 


After this, that they may contribute something on their own part also, and that all might not seem to be of 
His grace, nor they supposed to be crowned at random, and vainly, He saith, “Be ye therefore wise as 
serpents, and harmless as doves.” “But what,” it might be said, “will our wisdom avail in so great 
dangers? nay, how shall we be able to have wisdom at all, when so many waves are drenching us all over? 
For let a sheep be ever so wise, when it is in the midst of wolves, and so many wolves, what will it be able 
to do? Let the dove be ever so harmless, what will it profit, when so many hawks are assailing it?” In the 
brutes indeed, not at all: but in you as much as possible. 


But let us see what manner of wisdom He here requires. That of the serpent, He saith. For even as that 
animal gives up everything, and if its very body must be cut off, doth not very earnestly defend it, so that 
it may save its head; in like manner do thou also, saith He, give up every thing but the faith; though 
goods, body, life itself, must be yielded. For that is the head and the root; and if that be preserved, though 
thou lose all, thou wilt recover all with so much the more splendor. 


On this account then He neither commanded to be merely a simple and single-hearted sort of person, nor 
merely wise; but hath mixed up both these, so that they may become virtue; taking in the wisdom of the 
serpent that we may not be wounded in our vitals; and the harmlessness of the dove, that we may not 
retaliate on our wrongdoers, nor avenge ourselves on them that lay snares; since wisdom again is useless, 
except this be added. Now what, I ask, could be more strict than these injunctions? Why, was it not 
enough to suffer wrong? Nay, saith He, but I do not permit thee so much as to be indignant. For this is 
“the dove.” As though one should cast a reed into fire, and command it not to be burnt by the fire, but to 
quench it. 


However, let us not be troubled; nay, for these things have come to pass, and have had an 
accomplishment, and have been shown in very deed, and men became wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves; not being of another nature, but of the same with us. 


Let not then any one account His injunctions impracticable. For He beyond all others knows the nature of 
things; He knows that fierceness is not quenched by fierceness, but by gentleness. And if in men’s actual 
deeds too thou wouldest see this result, read the book of the Acts of the Apostles, and thou wilt see how 
often, when the people of the Jews had risen up against them and were sharpening their teeth, these men, 
imitating the dove, and answering with suitable meekness, did away with their wrath, quenched their 
madness, broke their impetuosity. As when they said, “Did not we straitly command you, that ye should 
not speak in this name?” although able to work any number of miracles, they neither said nor did anything 
harsh, but answered for themselves with all meekness, saying, “Whether it be right to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye.” 


Hast thou seen the harmlessness of the dove? Behold the wisdom of the serpent. “For we cannot but 
speak the things, which we know and have heard.” Seest thou how we must be perfect on all points, so as 
neither to be abased by dangers, nor provoked by anger? 


4. Therefore He said also, 


“Beware of men, for they shall deliver you up to councils, and they shall scourge you in their synagogues: 
and ye shall be brought before governors and kings for my sake, for a testimony to them and the 
Gentiles.” 


Thus again is He preparing them to be vigilant, in every case assigning to them the sufferance of wrong, 
and permitting the infliction of it to others; to teach thee that the victory is in suffering evil, and that His 
glorious trophies are thereby set up. For He said not at all, “Fight ye also, and resist them that would vex 
you,” but only, “Ye shall suffer the utmost ills.” 


O how great is the power of Him that speaks! How great the self-command of them that hear! For indeed 
we have great cause to marvel, how they did not straightway dart away from Him on hearing these things, 
apt as they were to be startled at every sound, and such as had never gone further than that lake, around 
which they used to fish; and how they did not reflect, and say to themselves, “And whither after all this are 
we to flee? The courts of justice against us, the kings against us, the governors, the synagogues of the 
Jews, the nations of the Gentiles, the rulers, and the ruled.” (For hereby He not only forewarned them of 
Palestine, and the ills therein, but discovered also the wars throughout the world, saying, “Ye shall be 
brought before kings and governors;” signifying that to the Gentiles also He was afterwards to send them 
as heralds.) “Thou hast made the world our enemy, Thou hast armed against us all them that dwell on the 
earth, peoples, tyrants, kings.” 


And what follows again is much more fearful, since men are to become on our account murderers of 
brothers, of children, of fathers. 


“For the brother,” saith He, “shall deliver up the brother to death, and the father the child; and children 
shall rise up against their parents, and cause them to be put to death.” 


“How, then,” one might say, “will the rest of men believe, when they see on our account, children slain by 
their fathers, and brethren by brethren, and all things filled with abominations?” What? will not men, as 
though we were destructive demons, will they not, as though we were devoted, and pests of the world, 
drive us out from every quarter, seeing the earth filled with blood of kinsmen, and with so many 
murderers? Surely fair is the peace (is it not?) which we are to bring into men’s houses and give them, 
while we are filling those houses with so many slaughters. Why, had we been some great number of us, 
instead of twelve; had we been, instead of “unlearned and ignorant,” wise, and skilled in rhetoric, and 
mighty in speech; nay more, had we been even kings, and in possession of armies and abundance of 
wealth; how could we have persuaded any, while kindling up civil wars, yea, and other wars far worse 
than they? Why, though we were to despise our own safety, which of all other men will give heed to us?” 


But none of these things did they either think or say, neither did they require any account of His 
injunctions, but simply yielded and obeyed. And this came not from their own virtue only, but also of the 
wisdom of their Teacher. For see how to each of the fearful things He annexed an encouragement; as in 
the case of such as received them not, He said, “It shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and 
Gomorrha in the day of judgment, than for that city;” so here again, when He had said, “Ye shall be 
brought before governors and kings,” He added, “for my sake, for a testimony to them, and the Gentiles.” 
And this is no small consolation, that they are suffering these things both for Christ, and for the Gentiles’ 
conviction. Thus God, though no one regard, is found to be everywhere doing His own works. Now these 
things were a comfort to them, not that they desired the punishment of other men, but that they might 
have ground of confidence, as sure to have Him everywhere present with them, who had both foretold and 
foreknown these things; and because not as wicked men, and as pests, were they to suffer all this. 


And together with these, He adds another, and that no small consolation for them, saying, 


“But when they deliver you up, take no thought how or what ye shall speak, for it shall be given you in 
that hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in 
you.” 


For lest they should say, “How shall we be able to persuade men, when such things are taking place?” He 
bids them be confident as to their defense also. And elsewhere indeed He saith, “I will give you a mouth 
and wisdom;” but here, “It is the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you,” advancing them unto the 
dignity of the prophets. Therefore, when He had spoken of the power that was given, then He added also 
the terrors, the murders, and the slaughters. 


“For the brother shall deliver up the brother,” saith He, “to death, and the father the child, and the 
children shall rise up against their parents, and cause them to be put to death.” 


And not even at this did He stop, but added also what was greatly more fearful, and enough to shiver a 
rock to pieces: “And ye shall be hated of all men.” And here again the consolation is at the doors, for, “For 
my name’s sake,” saith He, “ye shall suffer these things.” And with this again another, “But he that 
endureth to the end, the same shall be saved.” 


And these things in another point of view likewise were sufficient to rouse up their spirits; since at any 
rate the power of their gospel was to blaze up so high, as that nature should be despised, and kindred 
rejected, and the Word preferred to all, chasing all mightily away. For if no tyranny of nature is strong 
enough to withstand your sayings, but it is dissolved and trodden under foot, what else shall be able to get 
the better of you? Not, however, that your life will be in security, because these things shall be; but rather 
ye will have for your common enemies and foes them that dwell in the whole world. 


5. Where now is Plato? Where Pythagoras? Where the long chain of the Stoics? For the first, after having 
enjoyed great honor, was so practically refuted, as even to be sold out of the country, and to succeed in 
none of his objects, no, not go much as in respect of one tyrant: yea, he betrayed his disciples, and ended 
his life miserably. And the Cynics, mere pollutions as they were, have all passed by like a dream and a 
shadow. And yet assuredly no such thing ever befell them, but rather they were accounted glorious for 
their heathen philosophy, and the Athenians made a public monument of the epistles of Plato, sent them 
by Dion; and they passed all their time at ease, and abounded in wealth not a little. Thus, for instance, 
Aristippus was used to purchase costly harlots; and another made a will, leaving no common inheritance; 
and another, when his disciples had laid themselves down like a bridge, walked on them; and he of Sinope, 
they say, even behaved himself unseemly in the market place. 


Yea, these are their honorable things. But there is no such thing here, but a strict temperance, and a 
perfect decency, and a war against the whole world in behalf of truth and godliness, and to be slain every 
day, and not until hereafter their glorious trophies. 


But there are some also, one may say, skilled in war amongst them; as Themistocles, Pericles. But these 
things too are children’s toys, compared with the acts of the fishermen. For what canst thou say? That he 
persuaded the Athenians to embark in their ships, when Xerxes was marching upon Greece? Why in this 
case, when it is not Xerxes marching, but the devil with the whole world, and his evil spirits innumerable 
assailing these twelve men, not at one crisis only, but throughout their whole life, they prevailed and 
vanquished; and what was truly marvellous, not by slaying their adversaries, but by converting and 
reforming them. 


For this especially you should observe throughout, that they slew not, nor destroyed such as were plotting 
against them, but having found them as bad as devils, they made them rivals of angels, enfranchising 
human nature from this evil tyranny, while as to those execrable demons that were confounding all things, 
they drave them out of the midst of markets, and houses, or rather even from the very wilderness. And to 
this the choirs of the monks bear witness, whom they have planted everywhere, clearing out not the 
habitable only, but even the uninhabitable land. And what is yet more marvellous, they did not this in fair 
conflict, but in the enduring of evil they accomplished it all. Since men actually had them in the midst, 
twelve unlearned persons, binding, scourging, dragging them about, and were not able to stop their 
mouths; but as it is impossible to bind the sunbeam, so also their tongue. And the reason was, “it was not 
they” themselves “that spake,” but the power of the Spirit. Thus for instance did Paul overcome Agrippa, 
and Nero, who surpassed all men in wickedness. “For the Lord,” saith he, “stood with me, and 
strengthened me, and delivered me out of the mouth of the lion.” 


But do thou also admire them, how when it was said to them, “Take no thought,” they yet believed, and 
accepted it, and none of the terrors amazed them. And if thou say, He gave them encouragement enough, 
by saying, “It shall be the Spirit of your Father that shall speak;” even for this am I most amazed at them, 
that they doubted not, nor sought deliverance from their perils; and this, when not for two or three years 
were they to suffer these things, but all their life long. For the saying, “He that endureth to the end, the 
same shall be saved,” is an intimation of this. 


For His will is, that not His part only should be contributed, but that the good deeds should be also done 
of them. Mark, for instance, how from the first, part is His, part His disciples.’ Thus, to do miracles is His, 
but to provide nothing is theirs. Again, to open all men’s houses, was of the grace from above; but to 
require no more than was needful, of their own self-denial. “For the workman is worthy of his hire.” Their 
bestowing peace was of the gift of God, their inquiring for the worthy, and not entering in without 
distinction unto all, of their own self command. Again, to punish such as received them not was His, but to 
retire with gentleness from them, without reviling or insulting them, was of the apostles’ meekness. To 
give the Spirit, and cause them not to take thought, was of Him that sent them, but to become like sheep 
and doves, and to bear all things nobly, was of their calmness and prudence. To be hated and not to 
despond, and to endure, was their own; to save them that endured, was of Him who sent them. 


Wherefore also He said, “He that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved.” That is, because the more 
part are wont at the beginning indeed to be vehement, but afterwards to faint, therefore saith He, “I 
require the end.” For what is the use of seeds, flourishing indeed at first, but a little after fading away? 
Therefore it is continued patience that He requires of them. I mean, lest any say, He wrought the whole 
Himself, and it was no wonder that they should prove such, suffering as they did nothing intolerable; 
therefore He saith unto them, “There is need also of patience on your part. For though I should rescue you 
from the first dangers, I am reserving you for others more grievous, and after these again others will 
succeed; and ye shall not cease to have snares laid for you, so long as ye have breath.” For this He 
intimated in saying, “But he that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved.” 


For this cause then, though He said, “Take no thought what ye shall speak;” yet elsewhere He saith, “Be 
ready to give an answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you.” That is, as long 
as the contest is among friends, He commands us also to take thought; but when there is a terrible 
tribunal, and frantic assemblies, and terrors on all sides, He bestows the influence from Himself, that they 
may take courage and speak out, and not be discouraged, nor betray the righteous cause. 


For in truth it was a very great thing, for a man occupied about lakes, and skins, and receipt of custom, 
when tyrants were on their thrones, and satraps, and guards standing by them, and the swords drawn, 
and all standing on their side; to enter in alone, bound, hanging down his head, and yet be able to open 
his mouth. For indeed they allowed them neither speech nor defense with respect to their doctrines, but 
set about torturing them to death, as common pests of the world. For “They,” it is said, “that have turned 
the world upside down, are come hither also;” and again, “They preach things contrary to the decrees of 
Caesar, saying that Jesus Christ is king.” And everywhere the courts of justice were preoccupied by such 
suspicions, and much influence from above was needed, for their showing both the truth of the doctrine 
they preached, and that they are not violating the common laws; so that they should neither, while earnest 
to speak of the doctrine, fall under suspicion of overturning the laws; nor again, while earnest to show 
that they were not overturning the common government, corrupt the perfection of their doctrines: all 
which thou wilt see accomplished with all due consideration, both in Peter and in Paul, and in all the rest. 
Yea, and as rebels and innovators, and revolutionists, they were accused all over the world; yet 
nevertheless they both repelled this impression, and invested themselves with the contrary, all men 
celebrating them as saviors, and guardians, and benefactors. And all this they achieved by their much 
patience. Wherefore also Paul said, “I die daily;” and he continued to “stand in jeopardy” unto the end. 


6. What then must we deserve, having such high patterns, and in peace giving way to effeminacy, and 
remissness? With none to make war (it is too evident) we are slain; we faint when no man pursues, in 
peace we are required to be saved, and even for this we are not sufficient. And they indeed, when the 
world was on fire, and the pile was being kindled over the whole earth, entering, snatched from within, 
out of the midst of the flame, such as were burning; but thou art not able so much as to preserve thyself. 


What confidence then will there be for us? What favor? There are no stripes, no prisons, no rulers, no 
synagogues, nor aught else of that kind to set upon us; yea, quite on the contrary we rule and prevail. For 
both kings are godly, and there are many honors for Christians, and precedences, and distinctions, and 
immunities, and not even so do we prevail. And whereas they being daily led to execution, both teachers 
and disciples, and bearing innumerable stripes, and continual brandings, were in greater luxury than such 
as abide in Paradise; we who have endured no such thing, not even in a dream, are softer than any wax. 
“But they,” it will be said, “wrought miracles.” Did this then keep them from the scourge? did it free them 
from persecution? Nay, for this is the strange thing, that they suffered such things often even at the hands 
of them whom they benefited, and not even so were they confounded, receiving only evil for good. But 
thou if thou bestow on any one any little benefit, and then be requited with anything unpleasant, art 
confounded, art troubled, and repentest of that which thou hast done. 


If now it should happen, as I pray it may not happen nor at any time fall out, that there be a war against 
churches, and a persecution, imagine how great will be the ridicule, how sore the reproaches. And very 
naturally; for when no one exercises himself in the wrestling school, how shall he be distinguished in the 
contests? What champion, not being used to the trainer, will be able, when summoned by the Olympic 
contests, to show forth anything great and noble against his antagonist? Ought we not every day to 
wrestle and fight and run? See ye not them that are called Pentathli, when they have no antagonists, how 
they fill a sack with much sand, and hanging it up try their full strength thereupon? And they that are still 
younger, practise the fight against their enemies upon the persons of their companions. 


These do thou also emulate, and practise the wrestlings of self denial. For indeed there are many that 
provoke to anger, and incite to lust, and kindle a great flame. Stand therefore against thy passions, bear 
nobly the mental pangs, that thou mayest endure also those of the body. 


7. For so the blessed Job, if he had not exercised himself well before his conflicts, would not have shone so 
brightly in the same. Unless he had practised freedom from all despondency, he would have uttered some 
rash word, when his children died. But as it was he stood against all the assaults, against ruin of fortune, 
and destruction of so great affluence: against loss of children, against his wife’s commiseration, against 
plagues in body, against reproaches of friends, against revilings of servants. 


And if thou wouldest see his ways of exercise also, hear him saying, how he used to despise wealth: “If I 
did but rejoice,” saith he, “because my wealth was great: if I set gold up for a heap, if I put my trust ina 
precious stone.” Therefore neither was he confounded at their being taken away, since he desired them 
not when present. 


Hear how he also managed what related to his children, not giving way to undue softness, as we do, but 
requiring of them all circumspection. For he who offered sacrifice even for their secret sins, imagine how 
strict a judge he was of such as were manifest. 


And if thou wouldest also hear of his strivings after continence, hearken to him when he saith, “I made a 


covenant with mine eyes, that I should not think upon a maid.” For this cause his wife did not break his 
spirit, for he loved her even before this, not however immoderately, but as is due to a wife. 


Wherefore I am led even to marvel, whence it came into the devil’s thought to stir up the contest, knowing 
as he did of his previous training. Whence then did it occur to him? The monster is wicked, and never 
despairs: and this turns out to us a very great condemnation that he indeed never gives up the hope of our 
destruction, but we despair of our own salvation. 


But for bodily mutilation and indignity, mark how he practised himself. Why, inasmuch as he himself had 
never undergone any such thing, but had continued to live in wealth and luxury, and in all other splendor, 
he used to divine other men’s calamities, one by one. And this he declared, when he said, “For the thing 
which I greatly feared is come upon me; and that which I was afraid of is come unto me.” And again, “But 
I wept for every helpless man, and groaned when I saw a man in distress.” 


So because of this, nothing of what happened confounded him, none of those great and intolerable ills. 
For I bid thee not look at the ruin of his substance, nor at the loss of his children, nor at that incurable 
plague, nor at his wife’s device against him; but at those things which are far more grievous than these. 


“And what,” saith one, “did Job suffer more grievous than these? for from his history there is nothing more 
than these for us to learn.” Because we are asleep, we do not learn, since he surely that is anxious, and 
searches well for the pearl, will know of many more particulars than these. For the more grievous, and apt 
to infuse greater perplexity, were different. 


And first, his knowing nothing certain about the kingdom of heaven, and the resurrection; which indeed 
he also spoke of, lamenting. “For I shall not live alway, that I should suffer long.” Next, his being 
conscious to himself of many good works. Thirdly, his being conscious of no evil thing. Fourthly, his 
supposing that at God’s hands he was undergoing it; or if at the devil’s, this again was enough to offend 
him. Fifthly, his hearing his friends accusing him of wickedness, “For thou hast not been scourged,” say 
they, “according to what thy sins deserve.” Sixthly, his seeing such as lived in wickedness prospering, and 
exulting over him. Seventhly, not having any other to whom he might look as even having ever suffered 
such things. 


8. And if thou wouldest learn how great these things are, consider our present state. For if now, when we 
are looking for a kingdom, and hoping for a resurrection, and for the unutterable blessings, and are 
conscious to ourselves of countless evil deeds, and when we have so many examples, and are partakers of 
so high a philosophy; should any persons lose a little gold, and this often, after having taken it by violence, 
they deem life not to be lived in, having no wife to lay sore on them, nor bereaved of children, nor 
reproached by friends, nor insulted by servants, but rather having many to comfort them, some by words, 
some by deeds; of how noble crowns must not he be worthy, who seeing what he had gotten together by 
honest labor, snatched away from him for nought and at random, and after all that, undergoing 
temptations without number, like sleet, yet throughout all abides unmoved, and offers to the Lord his due 
thanksgiving for it all? 


Why, though no one had spoken any of the other taunts, yet his wife’s words alone were sufficient utterly 
to shake a very rock. Look, for example, at her craft. No mention of money, none of camels, and flocks, 
and herds, (for she was conscious of her husband’s self command with regard to these), but of what was 
harder to bear than all these, I mean, their children; and she deepens the tragedy, and adds to it her own 
influence. 


Now if when men were in wealth, and suffering no distress, in many things and oft have women prevailed 
on them: imagine how courageous was that soul, which repulsed her, assaulting him with such powerful 
weapons, and which trod under foot the two most tyrannical passions, desire and pity. And yet many 
having conquered desire, have yielded to pity. That noble Joseph, for instance, held in subjection the most 
tyrannical of pleasures, and repulsed that strange woman, plying him as she did with innumerable 
devices; but his tears he contained not, but when he saw his brethren that had wronged him, he was all on 
fire with that passion, and quickly cast off the mask, and discovered the part he had been playing. But 
when first of all she is his wife, and when her words are piteous, and the moment favorable for her, as well 
as his wounds and his stripes, and those countless waves of calamities; how can one otherwise than 
rightly pronounce the soul impassive to so great a storm to be firmer than any adamant? 


Allow me freely to say, that the very apostles, if not inferior to this blessed man, are at least not greater 
than he was. For they indeed were comforted by the suffering for Christ; and this medicine was so 
sufficient daily to relieve them, that the Lord puts it everywhere, saying, “for me, for my sake,” and, “If 
they call me, the master of the house, Beelzebub.” But he was destitute of this encouragement, and of that 
from miracles, and of that from grace; for neither had he so great power of the Spirit. 


And what is yet greater, nourished in much delicacy, not from amongst fishermen, and publicans, and such 
as lived frugally, but after enjoyment of so much honor, he suffered all that he did suffer. And what seemed 
hardest to bear in the case of the apostles, this same he also underwent, being hated of friends, of 
servants, of enemies, of them who had received kindness of him: and the sacred anchor, the harbor 


without waves, namely, that which was said to the apostles, “for my sake,” of this he had no sight. 


I admire again the three children, for that they dared the furnace, that they stood up against a tyrant. But 
hear what they say, “We serve not thy Gods, nor worship the image which thou hast set up.” A thing which 
was the greatest encouragement to them, to know of a certainty that for God they are suffering all 
whatsoever they suffer. But this man knew not that it was all conflicts, and a wrestling; for had he known 
it, he would not have felt what was happening. At any rate, when he heard, “Thinkest thou that I have 
uttered to thee mine oracles for nought, or that thou mightest be proved righteous?” consider how 
straightway, at a bare word, he breathed again, how he made himself of no account, how he accounted 
himself not so much as to have suffered what he had suffered, thus saying, “Why do I plead any more, 
being admonished and reproved of the Lord, hearing such things, I being nothing?” And again, “I have 
heard of Thee before, as far as hearing of the ear; but now mine eye hath seen Thee; wherefore I have 
made myself vile, and have melted away; and I accounted myself earth and ashes.” 


This fortitude then, this moderation, of him that was before law and grace, let us also emulate, who are 
after law and grace; that we may also be able to share with him the eternal tabernacles; unto which may 
we all attain, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be the glory and the 
victory forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXIV 


MATT. X. 23 


“But when they persecute you in this city, flee ye into the other; for verily I say unto you, ye shall not have 
gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man be come.” 


Having spoken of those fearful and horrible things, enough to melt very adamant, which after His cross, 
and resurrection, and assumption, were to befall them, He directs again His discourse to what was of 
more tranquil character, allowing those whom He is training to recover breath, and affording them full 
security. For He did not at all command them, when persecuted, to close with the enemy, but to fly. That 
is, it being so far but a beginning, and a prelude, He gave His discourse a very condescending turn. For 
not now of the ensuing persecutions is He speaking, but of those before the cross and the passion. And 
this He showed by saying, “Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man be come.” 
That is, lest they should say, “What then, if when persecuted we flee, and there again they overtake us, 
and drive us out?”—to destroy this fear, He saith, “Ye shall not have gone round Palestine first, but I will 
straightway come upon you.” 


And see how here again He doeth not away with the terrors, but stands by them in their perils. For He 
said not, “I will snatch you out, and will put an end to the persecutions;” but what? “Ye shall not have 
gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man be come.” Yea, for it sufficed for their consolation, simply 
to see Him. 


But do thou observe, I pray thee, how He doth not on every occasion leave all to grace, but requires 
something also to be contributed on their part. “For if ye fear,” saith He, “flee,” for this He signified by 
saying, “flee ye,” and “fear not.” And He did not command them to flee at first, but when persecuted to 
withdraw; neither is it a great distance that He allows them, but so much as to go about the cities of 
Israel. 


Then again, He trains them for another branch of self-command; first, casting out all care for their food: 
secondly, all fear of their perils; and now, that of calumny. Since from that first anxiety He freed them, by 
saying, “The workman is worthy of his hire,” and by signifying that many would receive them; and from 
their distress about their dangers, by saying, “Take no thought how or what ye shall speak,” and, “He that 
endureth unto the end, the same shall be saved.” 


But since withal it was likely that they should also bring upon themselves an evil report, which to many 
seems harder to bear than all; see whence He comforts them even in this case, deriving the 
encouragement from Himself, and from all that had been said touching Himself; to which nothing else was 
equal. For as He said in that other place, “Ye shall be hated of all men,” and added, “for my name’s sake,” 
so also here. 


And in another way He mitigates it, joining a fresh topic to that former. What kind of one then is it? 


“The disciple,” saith He, “is not above his Master, nor the servant above his Lord. It is enough for the 
disciple that he be as his Master, and the servant as his Lord. If they have called the Master of the house 
Beelzebub, how much more shall they call them of His household? Fear them not therefore.” 


See how He discovers Himself to be the Lord and God and Creator of all things. What then? Is there not 
any disciple above his Master, or servant above his Lord? So long as he is a disciple, and a servant, he is 
not, by the nature of that honor. For tell me not here of the rare instances, but take the principle from the 
majority. And He saith not, “How much more His servants,” but “them of His household,” to show how 


very near He felt them to be to Him. And elsewhere too He said, “Henceforth I call you not servants; ye 
are my friends.” And He said not, If they have insulted the Master of the house, and calumniated Him; but 
states also the very form of the insult, that they “called Him Beelzebub.” 


Then He gives also another consolation, not inferior to this: for this indeed is the greatest; but because for 
them who were not yet living strictly, there was need also of another, such as might have special power to 
refresh them, He states it likewise. And the saying seems indeed in form to be an universal proposition, 
nevertheless not of all matters, but of those in hand only, is it spoken. For what saith He? 


“There is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed; nor hid, that shall not be known.” Now what He 
saith is like this. It is indeed sufficient for your encouragement, that I also shared with you in the same 
reproach; I who am your Master and Lord. But if it still grieve you to hear these words, consider this other 
thing too, that even from this suspicion ye will soon be released. For why do ye grieve? At their calling you 
sorcerers and deceivers? But wait a little, and all men will address you as saviors, and benefactors of the 
world. Yea, for time discovers all things that are concealed, it will both refute their false accusation, and 
make manifest your virtue. For when the event shows you saviors, and benefactors, and examples of all 
virtue, men will not give heed to their words, but to the real state of the case; and they will appear false 
accusers, and liars, and slanderers, but ye brighter than the sun, length of time revealing and proclaiming 
you, and uttering a voice clearer than a trumpet, and making all men witnesses of your virtue. Let not 
therefore what is now said humble you, but let the hope of the good things to come raise you up. For it 
cannot be, that what relates to you should be hid. 


2. Then, having rid them of all distress, and fears, and anxiety, and set them above men’s reproaches, 
then, and not till then, He seasonably discourses to them also of boldness in their preaching. 


For, “What I tell you,” saith He, “in darkness, that speak ye in light; and what ye have heard in the ear, 
that preach ye upon the housetops.” 


Yet it was not at all darkness, when He was saying these things; neither was He dis coursing unto them in 
the ear; but He used a strong figure, thus speaking. That is, because He was conversing with them alone, 
and in a small corner of Palestine, therefore He said, “in darkness,” and “in the ear;” contrasting the 
boldness of speech, which He was hereafter to confer on them, with the tone of the conversation which 
was then going on. “For not to one, or two, or three cities, but to the whole world ye shall preach,” saith 
He, “traversing land and sea, the inhabited country, and the desert; to princes alike and tribes, to 
philosophers and orators, saying all with open face, and with all boldness of speech.” Therefore, He said, 
“On the house tops,” and, “In the light,” without any shrinking, and with all freedom. 


And wherefore said He not only, “Preach on the housetops,” and “Speak in the light,” but added also, 
“What I tell you in darkness,” and “What ye hear in the ear”? It was to raise up their spirits. As therefore 
when He said, “He that believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also, and greater works than 
these shall he do;” even so here too, to signify that He will do it all by them, and more than by Himself, He 
inserted this. For “the beginning indeed,” saith He, “I have given, and the prelude; but the greater part it 
is my will to effect through you.” Now this is the language of one not commanding only, but also declaring 
beforehand what was to be, and encouraging them with His sayings, and implying that they should prevail 
over all, and quietly also removing again their distress at the evil report. For as this doctrine, after lying 
hid for a while, shall overspread all things, so also the evil suspicion of the Jews shall quickly perish. 


Then, because He had lifted them up on high, He again gives warning of the perils also, adding wings to 
their mind, and exalting them high above all. For what saith He? “Fear not them which kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul.” Seest thou how He set them far above all things, persuading them to despise 
not anxiety only and calumny, dangers and plots, but even that which is esteemed of all things most 
terrible, death? And not death alone, but by violence too? And He said not, “ye shall be slain,” but with the 
dignity that became Him, He set this before them, saying, “Fear not them which kill the body, but are not 
able to kill the soul; but rather fear Him which is able to destroy both soul and body in hell;” bringing 
round the argument, as He ever doth, to its opposite. For what? is your fear, saith He, of death? and are ye 
therefore slow to preach? Nay for this very cause I bid you preach, that ye fear death: for this shall deliver 
you from that which is really death. What though they shall slay you? yet over the better part they shall 
not prevail, though they strive ten thousand ways. Therefore He said not, “Who do not kill the soul,” but, 
who “are not able to kill.” For wish it as they may, they shall not prevail. Wherefore, if thou fear 
punishment, fear that, the more grievous by far. 


Seest thou how again He doth not promise them deliverance from death, but permits them to die, 
granting them more than if He had not allowed them to suffer it? Because deliverance from death is not 
near so great as persuading men to despise death. You see now, He doth not push them into dangers, but 
sets them above dangers, and in a short sentence fixes in their mind the doctrines that relate to the 
immortality of the soul, and having in two or three words implanted a saving doctrine, He comforts them 
also by other considerations. 


Thus, lest they should think, when killed and butchered, that as men forsaken they suffered this, He 
introduces again the argument of God’s providence, saying on this wise: “Are not two sparrows sold for a 


farthing? And one of them shall not fall into a snare without your Father. But the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered.” “For what is viler than they?” saith He; “nevertheless, not even these shall be taken 
without God’s knowledge.” For He means not this, “by His operation they fall,” for this were unworthy of 
God; but, “nothing that is done is hid from Him.” If then He is not ignorant of anything that befalls us, and 
loves us more truly than a father, and so loves us, as to have numbered our very hairs; we ought not to be 
afraid. And this He said, not that God numbers our hairs, but that He might indicate His perfect 
knowledge, and His great providence over them. If therefore He both knows all the things that are done, 
and is able to save you, and willing; whatever ye may have to suffer, think not that as persons forsaken ye 
suffer. For neither is it His will to deliver you from the terrors, but to persuade you to despise them, since 
this is, more than anything, deliverance from the terrors. 


3. “Fear ye not therefore; ye are of more value than many sparrows.” Seest thou that the fear had already 
prevailed over them? Yea, for He knew the secrets of the heart; therefore He added, “Fear them not 
therefore;” for even should they prevail, it will be over the inferior part, I mean, the body; which though 
they should not kill, nature will surely take with her and depart. So that not even this depends on them, 
but men have it from nature. And if thou fear this, much more shouldest thou fear what is greater, and 
dread “Him who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” And He saith not openly now, that it is 
Himself, “Who is able to destroy both soul and body,” but where He before declared Himself to be judge, 
He made it manifest. 


But now the contrary takes place: Him, namely, who is able to destroy the soul, that is, to punish it, we 
fear not, but those who slay the body, we shudder at. Yet surely while He together with the soul punishes 
the body also, they cannot even chasten the body, much less the soul: and though they chasten it ever so 
severely, yet in that way they rather make it more glorious. 


Seest thou how He signifies the conflicts to be easy? Because in truth, death did exceedingly agitate their 
souls, inspiring terror for a time, for that it had not as yet been made easy to overcome, neither had they 
that were to despise it partaken of the grace of the Spirit. 


Having, you see, cast out the fear and distress that was agitating their soul; by what follows He also 
encourages them again, casting out fear by fear; and not by fear only, but also by the hope of great prizes; 
and He threatens with much authority, in both ways urging them to speak boldly for the truth; and saith 
further, 


“Whosoever therefore shall confess me before men, him will I also confess before my Father which is in 
Heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny before my Father which is in 
Heaven.” 


Thus not from the good things only, but also from the opposites, doth He urge them; and He concludes 
with the dismal part. 


And mark His exact care; He said not “me,” but “in me,” implying that not by a power of his own, but by 
the help of grace from above, the confessor makes his confession. But of him that denies, He said not, “in 
me,” but “me;” for he having become destitute of the gift, his denial ensues. 


“Why then is he blamed,” one may say, “if being forsaken, he denies?” Because the being forsaken is the 
fault of the forsaken person himself. 


But why is He not satisfied with the faith in the mind, but requires also the confession with the mouth? To 
train us up to boldness in speech, and a more abundant love and determination, and to raise us on high. 
Wherefore also He addresses Himself to all. Nor doth He at all apply this to the disciples only in person, 
for not them, but their disciples too, He is now rendering noble hearted. Because he that hath learnt this 
lesson will not only teach with boldness, but will likewise suffer all things easily, and with ready mind. 
This at any rate brought over many to the apostles, even their belief in this word. Because both in the 
punishment the infliction is heavier, and in the good things the recompense greater. I mean, whereas he 
that doeth right hath the advantage in time, and the delay of the penalty is counted for gain by the sinner: 
He hath introduced an equivalent, or rather a much greater advantage, the increase of the recompenses. 
“Hast thou the advantage,” saith He, “by having first confessed me here? I also will have the advantage of 
thee, by giving thee greater things, and unspeakably greater; for I will confess thee there.” Seest thou 
that both the good things and the evil things are there to be dispensed? Why then hasten and hurry 
thyself? and why seek thy rewards here, thou who art “saved by hope?” Wherefore, whether thou hast 
done anything good, and not received its recompense here, be not troubled (for with increase, in the time 
to come, the reward thereof awaits thee): or whether thou hast done any evil, and not paid the penalty, be 
not easy; for there will vengeance receive thee, if thou turn not and amend. 


But if thou believe it not, from the things here form thy conjecture about things to come also. Why, if in 
the season of the conflicts they that confess are so glorious, imagine what they will be in the season of the 
crowns. If the enemies here applaud, how shall that tenderest of all fathers fail to admire and proclaim 
thee? Yea, then shall we have both our gifts for the good, and our punishments for the evil. So that such as 
deny shall suffer harm, both here and there; here living with an evil conscience, though they were never 


to die, they shall be surely dead; and there, undergoing the last penalty: but the other sort will profit both 
here and there, both here making a gain of their death, and in this way becoming more glorious than the 
living, and there enjoying those unspeakable blessings. 


God then is in no wise prompt to punish only, but also to confer benefits; and for this last more than for 
the first. But why hath He put the reward once only, the punishment twice? He knows that this would be 
more apt to correct us. For this cause when He had said, “Fear Him which is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell,” He saith again, “Him will I also deny.” So doth Paul also, continually making mention of hell. 


Thus we see that He, having by all ways trained on His scholar (both by opening Heaven to him, and by 
setting before him that fearful judgment-seat, and by pointing to the amphitheatre of angels, and how in 
the midst of them the crowns shall be proclaimed, which thing would thenceforth prepare the way for the 
word of godliness to be very easily received); in what follows, lest they grow timid and the word be 
hindered, He bids them be prepared even for slaughter itself; to make them aware that such as continue 
in their error, will have to suffer (among other things) for plotting against them. 


4. Let us therefore despise death, although the time be not come that requires it of us; for indeed it will 
translate us to a far better life. “But the body decays.” Why, on this account most especially we ought to 
rejoice, because death decays, and mortality perishes, not the substance of the body. For neither, 
shouldest thou see a statue being cast, wouldest thou call the process destruction, but an improved 
formation. Just so do thou reason also concerning the body, and do not bewail. Then it were right to 
bewail, had it remained in its chastisement. 


“But,” saith one, “this ought to take place without the decay of our bodies; they should continue entire.” 
And what would this have advantaged either the living or the departed? How long are ye lovers of the 
body? How long are ye rivetted to the earth and gaping after shadows? Why, what good would this have 
done? or rather, what harm would it not have done? For did our bodies not decay, in the first place the 
greatest of all evils, pride, would have continued with many. For if even while this is going on, and worms 
gushing out, many have earnestly sought to be gods; what would not have been the result did the body 
continue? 


In the second place, it would not be believed to be of earth; for if, its end witnessing this, some yet doubt; 
what would they not have suspected if they did not see this? Thirdly, the bodies would have been 
excessively loved; and most men would have become more carnal and gross; and if even now some cleave 
to men’s tombs and coffins, after that themselves have perished, what would they not have done, if they 
had even their image preserved? Fourthly, they would not have earnestly desired the things to come. 
Fifthly, they that say the world is eternal, would have been more confirmed, and would have denied God 
as Creator. Sixthly, they would not have known the excellence of the soul, and how great a thing is the 
presence of a soul in a body. Seventhly, many of them that lose their relations would have left their cities, 
and have dwelt in the tombs, and have become frantic, conversing continually with their own dead. For if 
even now men form to themselves images, since they cannot keep the body (for neither is it possible, but 
whether they will or no it glides and hurries from them), and are rivetted to the planks of wood; what 
monstrous thing would they not then have devised? To my thinking, the generality would have even built 
temples for such bodies, and they that are skilled in such sorceries would have persuaded evil spirits to 
speak through them; since at least even now, they that venture on the arts of necromancy attempt many 
things more out of the way than these. And how many idolatries would not have arisen from hence? when 
men even after the dust and ashes, are yet eager in those practices. 


God therefore, to take away all our extravagances, and to teach us to stand off from all earthly things, 
destroys the bodies before our eyes. For even he that is enamored of bodies, and is greatly affected at the 
sight of a beautiful damsel, if he will not learn by discourse the deformity of that substance, shall know it 
by the very sight. Yea, many of the like age with her whom he loves, and oftentimes also fairer, being 
dead, after the first or second day, have emitted an ill savor, and foul matter, and decay with worms. 
Imagine then what sort of beauty thou lovest, and what sort of elegance has power so to disturb thee. But 
if bodies did not decay, this would not be well known: but as evil spirits run unto men’s graves, so also 
many of our lovers, continually sitting by the tombs, would have received evil spirits in their soul, and 
would quickly have perished in this grievous madness. 


But as it is, together with all other things this also comforts the soul, that the form is not seen: it brings 
men to forgetfulness of their affliction. Indeed, if this were not so, there would be no tombs at all, but thou 
wouldest see our cities having corpses instead of statues, each man desiring to look upon his own dead. 
And much confusion would arise hence, and none of the ordinary sort would attend to his soul, nor would 
give room to the doctrine of immortality to enter in: and many other things too, more shocking than these, 
would have resulted, which even to speak of were unseemly. Wherefore it decays presently, that thou 
mightest see unveiled the beauty of the soul. For if she be the procurer of all that beauty and life, much 
more excellent must she herself be. And if she preserve that which is so deformed and unsightly, much 
more herself. 


5. For it is not the body wherein the beauty lies, but the expression, and the bloom which is shed over its 
substance by the soul. Now then, I bid thee love that which makes the body also to appear such as it is. 


And why speak I of death? Nay even in life itself, I would have thee mark how all is hers that is beautiful. 
For whether she be pleased, she showers roses over the cheeks; or whether she be pained, she takes that 
beauty, and involves it all in a dark robe. And if she be continually in mirth, the body improves in 
condition; if in grief, she renders the same thinner and weaker than a spider’s web; if in wrath, she hath 
made it again abominable and foul; if she show the eye calm, great is the beauty that she bestows; if she 
express envy, very pale and livid is the hue she sheds over us; if love, abundant the gracefulness she at 
once confers. Thus in fact many women, not being beautiful in feature, have derived much grace from the 
soul; others again of brilliant bloom, by having an ungracious soul, have marred their beauty. Consider 
how a face that is pale grows red, and by the variation of color produces great delight, when there is need 
of shame and blushing. As, on the other hand, if it be shameless, it makes the countenance more 
unpleasing than any monster. 


For nothing is fairer, nothing sweeter than a beauteous soul. For while as to bodies, the longing is with 
pain, in the case of souls the pleasure is pure and calm. Why then let go the king, and be wild about the 
herald? Why leave the philosopher, and gape after his interpreter? Hast thou seen a beautiful eye? 
acquaint thyself with that which is within; and if that be not beautiful, despise this likewise. For surely, 
didst thou see an ill-favored woman wearing a beautiful mask, she would make no impression on thee: just 
as on the other hand, neither wouldest thou suffer one fair and beautiful to be disguised by the mask, but 
wouldest take it away, as choosing to see her beauty unveiled. 


This then I bid thee do in regard of the soul also, and acquaint thyself with it first; for this is clad with the 
body instead of a mask; wherefore also that abides such as it is; but the other, though it be mishapen, may 
quickly become beautiful. Though it have an eye that is unsightly, and harsh, and fierce, it may become 
beautiful, mild, calm, sweet-tempered, gentle. 


This beauty therefore let us seek, this countenance let us adorn; that God also may “have pleasure in our 
beauty,” and impart to us of His everlasting blessings, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XxXxXV 


MATT. X. 34 


“Think not that Iam come to send peace on earth; I am not come to send peace, but a sword.” 


Again, He sets forth the things that are more painful, and that with great aggravation: and the objection 
they were sure to meet Him with, He prevents them by stating. I mean, lest hearing this, they should say, 
“For, this then art Thou come, to destroy both us, and them that obey us, and to fill the earth with war?” 
He first saith Himself, “I am not come to send peace on earth.” 


How then did He enjoin them to pronounce peace on entering into each house? And again, how did the 
angels say, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace”? And how came all the prophets too to 
publish it for good tidings? Because this more than anything is peace, when the diseased is cut off, when 
the mutinous is removed. For thus it is possible for Heaven to be united to earth. Since the physician too 
in this way preserves the rest of the body, when he amputates the incurable part; and the general, when 
he has brought to a separation them that were agreed in mischief. Thus it came to pass also in the case of 
that famous tower; for their evil peace was ended by their good discord, and peace made thereby. Thus 
Paul also divided them that were conspiring against him. And in Naboth’s case that agreement was at the 
same time more grievous than any war. For concord is not in every case a good thing, since even robbers 
agree together. 


The war is not then the effect of His purpose, but of their temper. For His will indeed was that all should 
agree in the word of godliness; but because they fell to dissension, war arises. Yet He spake not so; but 
what saith He? “I am not come to send peace;” comforting them. As if He said, For think not that ye are to 
blame for these things; it is I who order them so, because men are so disposed. Be not ye therefore 
confounded, as though the events happened against expectation. To this end am I come, to send war 
among men; for this is my will. Be not ye therefore troubled, when the earth is at war, as though it were 
subject to some hostile device. For when the worse part is rent away, then after that Heaven is knit unto 
the better. 


And these things He saith, as strengthening them against the evil suspicion of the multitude. 


And He said not “war,” but what was more grievous than it, “a sword.” And if there be somewhat painful 
in these expressions, and of an alarming emphasis, marvel not. For, it being His will to train their ears by 
the severity of His words, lest in their difficult circumstances they should start aside, He fashioned His 
discourse accordingly; lest any one should say it was by flattery He persuaded them, and by concealing 
the hardships; therefore even to those things which merited to be otherwise expressed, He gave by His 
words the more galling and painful turn. For it is better to see persons’ gentleness in things, than in 
words. 


2. Wherefore neither with this was He satisfied, but unfolds also the very nature of the war, signifying it to 
be far more grievous even than a civil war; and He saith, “I am come to set a man at variance against his 
father, and the daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law.” 


For not friends only, saith He, nor fellow citizens, but even kinsmen shall stand against one another, and 
nature shall be divided against herself. “For Iam come,” saith He, “to set a man at variance against his 
father, and the daughter against her mother, and a daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law.” That is, 
not merely among those of the same household is the war, but among those that are dearest, and 
extremely near to each other. And this more than anything signifies His power, that hearing these things, 
they both accepted Him, and set about persuading all others. 


Yet was it not He that did this: of course not: but the wickedness of the other sort: nevertheless He saith it 
is His own doing. For such is the custom of the Scripture. Yea, and elsewhere also He saith, “God hath 
given them eyes that they should not see:” and here He speaks in this way, in order that having, as I said 
before, exercised themselves in these words, they might not be confounded on suffering reproaches and 
insults. 


But if any think these things intolerable, let them be reminded of an ancient history. For in times of old 
also this came to pass, which thing especially shows the old covenant to be akin to the new, and Him who 
is here speaking, the same with the giver of those commands. I mean that in the case of the Jews also, 
when each had slain his neighbor, then He laid aside His anger against them; both when they made the 
calf, and when they were joined to Baal Peor. Where then are they that say, “That God is evil, and this 
good?” For behold He hath filled the world with blood, shed by kinsmen. Nevertheless even this we affirm 
to be a work of great love towards man. 


Therefore, you see, implying that it was He who approved those other acts also, He makes mention also of 
a prophecy, which if not spoken for this end, yet involves the same meaning. And what is this? 


“A man’s foes shall be they of his own household.” 


For indeed among the Jews also something of the kind took place. That is, there were prophets, and false 
prophets, and the people was divided, and families were in dissension; and some believed the one, and 
some the other. Wherefore the prophet admonishes, saying, “Trust ye not in friends, have not hope in 
guides; yea, even of her that lieth in thy bosom beware, in respect of communicating aught to her:” and, 
“A man’s enemies are the men that are in his own house.” 


And this He said, preparing him that should receive the word to be above all. For to die is not evil, but to 
die an evil death. On this account He said moreover, “I am come to cast fire upon the earth.” And this He 
said, to declare the vehemence and warmth of the love which He required. For, because He loved us very 
much, so He will likewise be loved of us. And these sayings would strengthen the persons present also, 
and lift them higher. “For if those others,” saith He, “are to despise kinsmen, and children, and parents, 
imagine what manner of men ye their teachers ought to be. Since neither will the hardships stop with you, 
but will also pass on to the rest. For since I am come bringing great blessings, I demand also great 
obedience, and purpose of heart.” 


3. “He that loveth father or mother more than me, is not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me, is not worthy of me; and he that taketh not his cross and followeth after me, is not worthy 
of me.” 


Seest thou a teacher’s dignity? Seest thou, how He signifies himself a true Son of Him that begat Him, 
commanding us to let go all things beneath, and to take in preference the love of Him? 


“And why speak I,” saith He, “of friends and kinsmen? Even if it be thine own life which thou preferrest to 
my love, thy place is far from my disciples.” What then? Are not these things contrary to the Old 
Testament? Far from it, rather they are very much in harmony therewith. For there too He commands not 
only to hate the worshippers of idols, but even to stone them; and in Deuteronomy again, admiring these, 
He saith, “Who said unto his father, and to his mother, I have not seen thee; neither did he acknowledge 
his brethren, and his own sons he disowned: he kept Thy oracles.” And if Paul gives many directions 
touching parents, commanding us to obey them in all things, marvel not; for in those things only doth he 
mean us to obey, as many as do not hinder godliness. For indeed it is a sacred duty to render them all 
other honors: but when they demand more than is due, one ought not to obey. For this reason Luke saith, 
“If any man come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple;” not commanding simply to hate them, since 
this were even quite contrary to the law; but “when one desires to be loved more than I am, hate him in 
this respect. For this ruins both the beloved himself, and the lover.” And these things He said, both to 
render the children more determined, and to make the fathers more gentle, that would hinder them. For 
when they saw He had such strength and power as to sever their children from them, they, as attempting 
things impossible, would even desist. Wherefore also He leaves the fathers, and addresses His discourse 
to the children, instructing the former not to make the attempt, as attempting things impracticable. 


Then lest they should be indignant, or count it hard, see which way He makes His argument tend: in that 
having said, “Who hateth not father and mother,” He adds, “and his own life.” For why dost thou speak to 
me of parents, saith He, and brothers, and sisters, and wife? Nothing is nearer than the life to any man: 
yet if thou hate not this also, thou must bear in all things the opposite of his lot who loveth me. 


And not even simply to hate it was His command, but so as to expose it to war, and to battles, and to 
slaughters, and blood. “For he that beareth not his cross, and cometh after me, cannot be my disciple.” 
Thus He said not merely that we must stand against death, but also against a violent death; and not 
violent only, but ignominious too. 


And He discourses nothing as yet of His own passion, that when they had been for a time instructed in 
these things, they might more easily receive His word concerning it. Is there not, therefore, cause for 
amazement, how on their hearing these things, their soul did not wing its way from the body, the 
hardships being everywhere at hand, and the good things in expectation? How then did it not flee away? 
Great was both the power of the speaker, and the love of the hearers. Wherefore though hearing things 
far more intolera ble and galling than those great men, Moses and Jeremiah, they continued to obey, and 
to say nothing against it. 


“He that findeth his life,” saith He, “shall lose it: and he that loseth his life for my sake, shall find it.” 
Seest thou how great the damage to such as love it unduly? how great the gain to them that hate it? I 
mean, because the injunctions were disagreeable, when He was bidding them set themselves against 
parents, and children, and nature, and kindred, and the world, and their very soul, He sets forth the profit 
also, being very great. Thus, “These things,” saith He, “so far from harming, will very greatly profit; and 
their opposites will injure;” urging them, as He ever doth, by the very things which they desire. For why 
art thou willing to despise thy life? Because thou lovest it? Then for that very reason despise it, and so 
thou wilt advantage it in the highest degree, and do the part of one that loves it. 


And mark an instance of unspeakable consideration. For not in respect of our parents only doth He 
practise this reasoning, nor of our children, but with regard to our life, which is nearer than all; that the 
other point may thenceforth become unquestionable, and they may learn that they will in this way profit 
those of their kindred likewise, as much as may be; since so it is in the case even of our life, which is more 
essential to us than all. 


4. Now these things were enough to recommend men to receive them, their appointed healers. Yea, who 
would choose but receive with all readiness them that were so noble, such true heroes, and as lions 
running about the earth, and despising all that pertained to themselves, so that others might be saved? 
Yet nevertheless He proffers also another reward, indicating that He is caring here for the entertainers 
more than for the guests. 


And the first honor He confers is by saying, 
“He that receiveth you, receiveth me, and he that receiveth me, receiveth Him that sent me.” 


With this, what may compare? that one should receive the Father and the Son! But He holds out herewith 
another reward also. 


“ He,” saith He, “that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward; and 
he that receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man, shall receive a righteous man’s 
reward.” 


And as before He threatens punishment to such as do not receive them, here He defines also a certain 
refreshment for the good. And to teach thee His greater care for them, He said not simply, “He that 
receiveth a prophet,” or “He that receiveth a righteous man,” but subjoined, “in the name of a prophet,” 
and, “in the name of a righteous man;” that is, if not for any worldly preferment, nor for any other 
temporal thing, he receive him, but because he is either a prophet or a righteous man, he shall receive a 
prophet’s reward, and a righteous man’s reward; such as it were meet for him to have, that hath received 
a prophet, or a righteous man; or, such as that other is himself to receive. Which kind of thing Paul also 
said: “That your abundance may be a supply for their want, that their abundance also may be a supply for 
your want.” 


Then, lest any one should allege poverty, He saith, 


“Or whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a 
disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.” 


“Though a cup of cold water be thy gift, on which there is nothing laid out, even of this shall a reward be 
stored up for thee. For I do all things for the sake of you the receivers.” 


Seest thou what mighty persuasions He used, and how He opened to them the houses of the whole world? 
Yea, He signified that men are their debtors: first, by saying, “The workman is worthy of his hire;” 
secondly, by sending them forth having nothing; thirdly, by giving them up to wars and fightings in behalf 


of them that receive them; fourthly, by committing to them miracles also; fifthly, in that He did by their 
lips introduce peace, the cause of all blessings, into the houses of such as receive them; sixthly, by 
threatening things more grievous than Sodom to such as receive them not: seventhly, by signifying that as 
many as welcome them are receiving both Himself and the Father; eighthly, by promising both a prophet’s 
and a righteous man’s reward: ninthly, by undertaking that the recompenses shall be great, even for a cup 
of cold water. Now each one of these things, even by itself, were enough to attract them. For who, tell me, 
when a leader of armies wounded in innumerable places, and dyed in blood, came in sight, returning after 
many trophies from war and conflict, would not receive him, throwing open every door in his house? 


5. But who now is like this? one may say. Therefore He added, “In the name of a disciple, and of a prophet, 
and of a righteous man;” to instruct thee that not for the worthiness of the visitor, but for the purpose of 
him that gives welcome, is His reward appointed. For though here He speak of prophets, and righteous 
men, and disciples, yet elsewhere He bids men receive the veriest outcasts, and punishes such as fail to 
do so. For, “Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me;” and the converse 
again He affirms with respect to the same persons. 


Since though he may be doing no such great work, he is a man, inhabiting the same world with thee, 
beholding the same sun having the same soul, the same Lord, a partaker with thee of the same mysteries, 
called to the same heaven with thee; having a strong claim, his poverty, and his want of necessary food. 
But now they that waken thee with flutes and pipes in the winter season, and disturb thee without 
purpose or fruit, depart from thee receiving many gifts. And they that carry about swallows, and smut 
themselves over, and abuse every one, receive a reward for this their conjuration. But if there come to 
thee a poor man wanting bread, there is no end of revilings, and reproaches, and charges of idleness, and 
upbraidings, and insults, and jeers; and thou considerest not with thyself, that thou too art idle, and yet 
God giveth thee His gifts. For tell me not this, that thou too art doing somewhat, but point me out this 
rather, if it be anything really needful that thou doest, and art busy about. But if thou tellest one of money- 
getting, and of traffic, and of the care and increase of thy goods, I also would say unto thee, Not these, but 
alms, and prayers, and the protection of the injured, and all such things, are truly works, with respect to 
which we live in thorough idleness. Yet God never told us, “Because thou art idle, I light not up the sun for 
thee; because thou doest nothing of real consequence, I quench the moon, I paralyze the womb of the 
earth, I restrain the lakes, the fountains, the rivers, I blot out the atmosphere: I withhold the annual 
rains:” but He gives us all abundantly. And to some that are not merely idle, but even doing evil, He freely 
gives the benefit of these things. 


When therefore thou seest a poor man, and sayest, “It stops my breath that this fellow, young as he is and 
healthy, having nothing, would fain be fed in idleness; he is surely some slave and runaway, and hath 
deserted his proper master:” I bid thee speak these same words to thyself; or rather, permit him freely to 
speak them unto thee, and he will say with more justice, “It stops my breath that thou, being healthy, art 
idle, and practisest none of the things which God hath commanded, but having run away from the 
commandments of thy Lord, goest about dwelling in wickedness, as in a strange land, in drunkenness, in 
surfeiting, in theft, in extortion, in subverting other men’s houses.” And thou indeed imputest idleness, 
but I evil works; in thy plotting, in thy swearing, in thy lying, in thy spoiling, in thy doing innumerable 
such things. 


And this I say, not as making a law in favor of idleness, far from it; but rather very earnestly wishing all to 
be employed; for sloth is the teacher of all wickedness: but I beseech you not to be unmerciful, nor cruel. 
Since Paul also, having made infinite complaints, and said, “If any will not work, neither let him eat,” 
stopped not at this, but added, “But ye, be not weary in well doing.” “Nay, but these things are 
contradictory. For if thou hast commanded for them not to eat, how exhortest thou us to give?” I do so, 
saith He, for I have also commanded to avoid them, and “to have no company with them;” and again I 
said, “Count them not as enemies, but admonish them;” not making contradictory laws, but such as are 
quite in unison with each other. Because, if thou art prompt to mercy, both he, the poor man, will soon be 
rid of his idleness, and thou of thy cruelty. 


“But he hath many lies and inventions,” you reply. Well, hence again is he pitiable, for that he hath fallen 
into such distress, as to be hardened even in such doings. But we, so far from pitying, add even those 
cruel words, “Hast thou not received once and again?” so we talk. What then? because he was once fed, 
hath he no need to be fed again? Why dost thou not make these laws for thine own belly also, and say to it 
likewise, Thou wert filled yesterday, and the day before, seek it not now? But while thou fillest that beyond 
measure, even to bursting, from him thou turnest away, when he asks but what is moderate; whereas thou 
oughtest therefore to pity him, because he is constrained to come to thee every day. Yea, if nought else 
incline thee to him, thou shouldest pity him because of this; for by the constraint of his poverty he is 
forced on these things, and doeth them. And thou dost not pity him, because, being so spoken to, he feels 
no shame: the reason being, that his want is too strong for him. 


Nay, thou instead of pitying, dost even make a show of him; and whereas God hath commanded to give 
secretly, thou standest exposing publicly him that hath accosted thee, and upbraiding him, for what ought 
to move thy pity. Why, if thou art not minded to give, to what end add reproach, and bruise that weary and 
wretched soul? He came as into a harbor, seeking help at thine hands; why stir up waves, and make the 


storm more grievous? Why dost thou condemn him of meanness? What? had he thought to hear such 
things, would he have come to thee? Or if he actually came foreseeing this, good cause therefore both to 
pity him, and to shudder at thine own cruelty, that not even so, when thou seest an inexorable necessity 
laid upon him, dost thou become more gentle, nor judgest him to have a sufficient excuse for his 
importunity in the dread of hunger, but accusest him of impudence: and yet hast thou often thyself 
practised greater impudence, yea in respect of grievous matters. For while here the very impudence 
brings with it ground of pardon, we, often doing things punishable, brazen it out: and when we ought to 
bear all that in mind, and be humble, we even trample on those miserable men, and when they ask 
medicines, we add to their wounds. I say, if thou wilt not give, yet why dost thou strike? If thou wilt not be 
bounteous, yet why be insolent? 


“But he submits not to be put off in any other way.” Well then, as that wise man commanded, so do. 
“Answer him peaceable words with meekness.” For not of his own accord, surely, is he so very 
importunate. For there is not, there cannot be, any man desiring to be put to shame for its own sake. How 
much soever any may contend, I cannot yield ever to be convinced that a man who was living in plenty 
would choose to beg. 


6. Let no man then beguile us with arguments. But although Paul saith, “If any will not work, neither let 
him eat,” to them he saith it; but to us he saith not this, but, on the contrary, “Be not weary in well doing.” 
Even thus do we at home; when any two are striving with each other, we take each apart, and give them 
the opposite advice. This did God also, and Moses. For while to God he said, “If thou wilt forgive them 
their sin, forgive it; else blot me out also;” them on the contrary he commanded to slay one another, and 
all that pertained to them. Yet these things are contrary; nevertheless, both looked to one end. 


Again, God said to Moses in the hearing of the Jews, “Let me alone, that I may consume the people,” (for 
though they were not present when God was saying this, yet they were to hear it afterwards): but 
privately He gives him directions of the opposite tenor. And this, Moses upon constraint revealed 
afterwards, thus saying, “What? did I conceive them, that thou sayest to me, Carry them, as a nurse would 
carry the sucking child in her bosom?” 


These things are done also in houses, and often a father while he blames the tutor in private for having 
used his child reproachfully, saying, “Be not rough, nor hard,” to the youth speaks in the contrary way, 
“Though thou be reproached unjustly, bear it;” out of those opposites making up some one wholesome 
result. Thus also Paul said to such as are in health and beg, “If any man will not work, neither let him eat,” 
that he may urge them into employment: but to such as can show mercy, “Ye, for your part, be not weary 
in well doing:” that he may lead them to give alms. 


So also, when he was admonishing those of the Gentiles, in his Epistle to the Romans, not to be 
highminded against the Jews, he brought forward also the wild olive, and he seems to be saying one thing 
to these, another to those. 


Let us not therefore fall away into cruelty, but let us listen to Paul, saying, “Be not weary in well doing;” 
let us listen to the Lord, who saith, “Give to every man that asketh of thee,” and, “Be ye merciful as your 
Father.” And though He hath spoken of many things, He hath nowhere used this expression, but with 
regard to our deeds of mercy only. For nothing so equals us with God, as doing good. 


“But nothing is more shameless,” saith one, “than a poor man.” Why, I pray thee? Because he runs up, and 
cries out after thee? Wilt thou then let me point out, how we are more importunate than they, and very 
shameless? Remember, I say, now at the season of the fast, how often, when thy table was spread at 
eventide, and thou hadst called thy ministering servant; on his moving rather leisurely, thou hast overset 
everything, kicking, insulting, reviling, merely about a little delay; although fully assured, that if not 
immediately, yet a little after thou shalt enjoy thy victuals. Upon which thou dost not call thyself impudent, 
changed as thou art into a wild beast for nothing; but the poor man, alarmed and trembling about his 
greater interests (for not about delay, but about famine, is all his fear), him dost thou call audacious, and 
shameless, and impudent, and all the most opprobrious names? Nay, how is this anything but extreme 
impudence. 


But these things we do not consider: therefore we account such men troublesome: since if we at all 
searched into our own doings, and compared them with theirs, we should not have thought them 
intolerable. 


Be not then a severe judge. Why, if thou wert clear of all sins, not even then would the law of God permit 
thee to be strict in searching out other men’s sins. And if the Pharisee perished on this account, what 
defense are we to find? If He suffer not such as have done well to be bitter in searching out other men’s 
doings, much less them that have offended. 


7. Let us not then be savage, nor cruel, not without natural feeling, not implacable, not worse than wild 
beasts. For I know many to have gone even so far in brutishness, as for a little trouble to slight famishing 
persons, and to say these words: “I have no servant now with me; we are far from home; there is no 
money-changer that I know.” Oh cruelty! Didst thou promise the greater, and dost thou not fulfill the less? 


To save thy walking a little way, doth he perish with hunger? Oh insolence! Oh pride! Why, if it were ten 
furlongs to be walked, oughtest thou to be backward? Doth it not even come into thy mind that so thy 
reward is made greater? For whereas, when thou givest, thou receivest reward for the gift only: when 
thou thyself also goest, for this again is appointed thee a recompense. 


Yea, the patriarch himself we admire for this, that in his own person he ran to the herd, and snatched up 
the calf, and that, when he had three hundred and eighteen servants born in his house. But now some are 
filled with so much pride, as to do these things by servants, and not to be ashamed. “But dost thou require 
me to do these things myself?” one may say. “How then shall I not seem to be vainglorious?” Nay, but as it 
is, thou art led by another kind of vainglory to do this, being ashamed to be seen talking with a poor man. 


But I am in no respect strict about this; only give, whether by thyself or by another thou art minded to do 
so; and do not accuse, do not smite, do not revile. For medicines, not wounds, doth he need who comes 
unto thee; mercy, not a sword. For tell me, if any one who had been smitten with a stone, and had received 
a wound in his head, were to let go all others, and run unto thy knees, drenched in his blood; wouldest 
thou indeed smite him with another stone, and add unto him another wound? I, for my part, think not; but 
even as it was, thou wouldest endeavor to cure it. Why then doest thou the contrary with respect to the 
poor? Knowest thou not how much power a word hath, both to raise up, and to cast down? “For a word,” it 
is said, “is better than a gift.” 


Dost thou not consider that thou art thrusting the sword into thyself, and art receiving a more grievous 
wound, when he, being reviled, silently withdraws, with groans and many tears? Since indeed of God he is 
sent unto thee. Consider then, in insulting him, upon whom thou art causing the insult to pass; when God 
indeed sends him unto thee, and commands thee to give, but thou, so far from giving, dost even insult him 
on his coming. 


And if thou art not aware how exceedingly amiss this is, look at it as among men, and then thou wilt fully 
know the greatness of the sin. As thus: if a servant of thine had been commanded by thee to go to another 
servant, who had money of thine, to receive it, and were to come back not only with empty hands, but also 
with despiteful usage; what wouldest thou not do to him that had wrought the insult? What penalty 
wouldest thou not exact, as though, after this, it were thyself that had been ill used? 


This reckoning do thou make in regard of God also; for truly it is He that sends the poor to us, and of His 
we give, if indeed we do give. But if, besides not giving, we also send them away insulted, consider how 
many bolts, how many thunders, that which we are doing deserves. 


Duly considering then all these things, let us both bridle our tongue, and put away inhumanity, and let us 
stretch forth the hand to give alms, and not with money only, but with words also, let us relieve such as 
are in need; that we may both escape the punishment for reviling, and may inherit the kingdom which is 
for blessing and almsgiving, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory and might forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXVI 


MATT. XI. 1 


“And it came to pass, when Jesus had made an end of commanding His twelve disciples, He departed 
thence to teach and to preach in their cities.” 


That is, after He had sent them, He proceeded to withdraw Himself, to give them room and opportunity to 
do what He had enjoined. For while He was present and healing, no one would be willing to approach 
them. 


“Now when John had heard in the prison the works of Jesus, he sent two of his disciples, and asked Him, 
saying, Art thou He that should come, or do we look for another?” 


But Luke saith, they also told John of the miracles, and then he sent them. However, this contains no 
matter of difficulty, but of consideration only; for this, among other things, indicates their jealousy 
towards Him. 


But what follows is completely among the controverted points. Of what nature then is this? Their saying, 
“Art Thou He that should come, or do we look for another?” That is, he that knew Him before His 
miracles, he that had learned it of the Spirit, he that heard it of the Father, he who had proclaimed Him 
before all men; doth he now send to learn of Him, whether it be Himself or no? And if yet thou didst not 
know that it is surely He, how thinkest thou thyself credible, affirming as thou dost concerning things, 
whereof thou art ignorant? For he that is to bear witness to others, must be first worthy of credit himself. 
Didst thou not say, “I am not meet to loose the latchet of His shoe?” Didst thou not say, “I knew Him not, 
but He that sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit 
descending and resting upon Him, the same is He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost?” Didst thou not 
see the Spirit in form of a dove? didst thou not hear the voice? Didst thou not utterly forbid Him, saying, “I 


have need to be baptized of Thee?” Didst thou not say even to thy disciples, “He must increase, I must 
decrease?” Didst thou not teach all the people, that “He should baptize them with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire?” and that He “is the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world?” Didst thou not before His 
signs and miracles proclaim all these things? How then now, when He hath been made manifest to all, and 
the fame of Him hath gone out everywhere, and dead men have been raised, and devils driven away, and a 
display made of so great miracles, dost thou after this send to learn of Him? 


What then is the fact? Were all these sayings a kind of fraud: a stage play and fables? Nay, who that hath 
any understanding would say so? I say not, John, who leaped in the womb, who before his own birth 
proclaimed Him, the citizen of the wilderness, the exhibitor of the conversation of angels; but even though 
he were one of the common sort, and of them that are utterly outcast, he would not have hesitated, after 
so many testimonies, both on his own part and on the part of others. 


Whence it is evident, that neither did he send as being himself in doubt, nor did he ask in ignorance. Since 
no one surely could say this, that though he knew it fully, yet on account of his prison he was become 
rather timid: for neither was he looking to be delivered therefrom, nor if he did look for it, would he have 
betrayed his duty to God, armed as he was against various kinds of death. For unless he had been 
prepared for this, he would not have evinced so great courage towards a whole people, practised in 
shedding blood of prophets; nor would he have rebuked that savage tyrant with so much boldness in the 
midst of the city and the forum, severely chiding him, as though he were a little child, in hearing of all 
men. And even if he were grown more timid, how was he not ashamed before his own disciples, in whose 
presence he had so often borne witness unto Him, but asked his question by them, which he should have 
done by others? And yet surely he knew full well, that they too were jealous of Christ, and desired to find 
some handle against Him. And how could he but be abashed before the Jewish people, in whose presence 
he had proclaimed such high things? Or what advantage accrued to him thereby, towards deliverance 
from his bonds? For not for Christ’s sake had he been cast into prison, nor for having proclaimed His 
power, but for his own rebuke touching the unlawful marriage. And what child so silly, what person so 
frantic, but that so he would have put on himself their character? 


2. What then is it which he is bringing about? For that it belongs not to John to have doubt hereupon, no 
nor to any ordinary person, nor even to one extremely foolish and frenzied; so much is evident from what 
we have said. And now we have only to add the solution. 


For what intent then did he send to ask? John’s disciples were starting aside from Jesus, and this surely 
any one may see, and they had always a jealous feeling towards Him. And it is plain, from what they said 
to their master: “He that was with thee,” it is said, “beyond Jordan, to whom thou barest witness, behold, 
the same baptizeth, and all men come unto Him.” And again, “There arose a question between John’s 
disciples and the Jews about purifying.” And again they came unto Him, and said, “Why do we and the 
Pharisees fast oft, but Thy disciples fast not?” For as yet they knew not who Christ was, but imagining 
Jesus to be a mere man, but John greater than after the manner of man, were vexed at seeing the former 
held in estimation, but the latter, as he had said, now ceasing. And this hindered them from coming unto 
Him, their jealousy quite blocking up the access. Now so long as John was with them, he was exhorting 
them continually and instructing them, and not even so did he persuade them; but when he was now on 
the point of dying, he uses the more diligence: fearing as he did lest he might leave a foundation for bad 
doctrine, and they continue broken off from Christ. For as he was diligent even at first to bring to Christ 
all that pertained to himself; so on his failing to persuade them, now towards his end he does but exert the 
more zeal. 


Now if he had said, “Go ye away unto Him, He is better than I,” he would not have persuaded them, 
minded as they were not easily to be separated from him, but rather he would have been thought to say it 
out of modesty, and they would have been the more rivetted to him; or if he had held his peace, then again 
nothing was gained. What then doth he? He waits to hear from them that Christ is working miracles, and 
not even so doth he admonish them, nor doth he send all, but some two (whom he perhaps knew to be 
more teachable than the rest); that the inquiry might be made without suspicion, in order that from His 
acts they might learn the difference between Jesus and himself. And he saith, Go ye, and say, “Art thou He 
that should come, or do we look for another?” 


But Christ knowing the purpose of John, did not say, I am He; for this would again have offended the 
hearers, although this was what it naturally followed for Him to say, but He leaves them to learn it from 
His acts. For it saith, “when these were come to Him, then “He cured many.” And yet what congruity was 
there, that being asked, “Art thou He,” He should say nothing to that, but should presently cure them that 
were sick; unless it had been His mind to establish this which I have mentioned? Because they of course 
would account the testimony of His deeds surer, and more above suspicion than that of His words. 


Knowing therefore, as being God, the mind with which John had sent them, He straightway cured blind, 
lame, and many others; not to teach him (for how should He him that was convinced), but these that were 
doubting: and having healed them, He saith, 


“Go and show John again those things which ye do hear and see; the blind receive their sight, and the 
lame walk, and the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, and the poor have 


the gospel preached unto them.” And he added, “And blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in 
me;” implying that He knows even their unuttered thoughts. For if He had said, “I am He,” both this 
would have offended them, as I have already said; and they would have thought, even if they had not 
spoken, much as the Jews said to Him, “Thou bearest record of Thyself.” Wherefore He saith not this 
Himself, but leaves them to learn all from the miracles, freeing what He taught from suspicion, and 
making it plainer. Wherefore also He covertly added His reproof of them. That is, because they were 
“offended in Him,” He by setting forth their case and leaving it to their own conscience alone, and by 
calling no witness of this His accusation, but only themselves that knew it all, did thus also draw them the 
more unto Himself, in saying, Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in me.” For indeed His secret 
meaning was of them when He said this. 


3. But in order to our making the truth more evident to you by the comparison of the several statements, 
producing not only our own sayings, but also what is stated by others; we must needs add some account of 
them. 


What then do some affirm? That this which we have stated was not the cause, but that John was in 
ignorance, yet not in ignorance of all; but that He was the Christ, he knew, but whether He was also to die 
for mankind, he knew not, therefore he said, “Art Thou He that should come?” that is, He that is to 
descend into hell. But this is not tenable; for neither of this was John ignorant. This at least he proclaimed 
even before all the others, and bare record of this first, “Behold,” saith he, “the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” Now he called Him a lamb, as proclaiming the cross, and again in 
saying, “That taketh away the sin of the world,” he declared this same thing. For not otherwise than by 
the cross did He effect this; as Paul likewise said: “And the handwriting which was contrary to us, even it 
He took out of the way, nailing it to His cross.” And his saying too, “He shall baptize you with the Spirit,” 
is that of one who was foretelling the events after the resurrection. 


Well: that He was to rise again, he knew, say they, and that He was to give the Holy Ghost; but that He 
should likewise be crucified, he knew not. How then was He to rise again, who had not suffered, nor been 
crucified? And how was this man greater than a prophet, who knew not even what the prophets knew? For 
that he was greater than a prophet, even Christ Himself bare record, but that the prophets knew of the 
passion is surely plain to every one. For so Isaiah saith, “He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and asa 
sheep before her shearer is dumb.” And before this testimony also he saith, “There shall be a root of Jesse, 
and He that shall rise again to rule the Gentiles, in Him shall the Gentiles trust.” Then speaking of His 
passion, and of the ensuing glory, he added, “And His rest shall be honor.” And this prophet foretold not 
only that He should be crucified, but also with whom. “For,” saith he, “He was numbered with the 
transgressors.” And not this only, but that He should not even plead for Himself; “For this man,” he saith, 
“openeth not His mouth:” and that He should be unjustly condemned; “For in His humiliation,” saith he, 
“His judgment was taken away.” And before this again, David both saith this, and describes the judgment 
hall. “Why,” saith he, “do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing? The kings of the earth 
stand up, and the rulers are gathered together against the Lord, and against His anointed.” And 
elsewhere he mentions also the image of the cross, saying on this wise, “They pierced my hand and my 
feet,” and those things which the soldiers were emboldened to do, he adds with all exactness, “For they 
parted my garments,” saith he, “among them, and for my vesture they did cast lots.” And elsewhere again 
he saith, that they also offered Him vinegar; “For they gave me,” saith He, “gall for my meat, and for my 
thirst they made me drink vinegar.” 


So then the prophets, so many years before, speak of the hall of judgment, and of the condemnation, and 
of them that were crucified with Him, and of the division of the garments, and of the lot cast upon them, 
and of many more things besides (for indeed it is unnecessary to allege all now, lest we make our 
discourse long): and was this man, greater than them all, ignorant of all these things? Nay, how should 
this be reasonable? 


And why did he not say, “Art thou He that should come to hell,” but simply, “He that should come?” 
Although this were far more absurd than the others, I mean their saying, “he therefore said these things, 
that he might preach there also after his departure.” To whom it were seasonable to say, “Brethren, be not 
children in understanding, howbeit in malice be ye children.” For the present life indeed is the season for 
right conversation, but after death is judgment and punishment. “For in hell,” it is said, “who will confess 
unto thee?” 


How then were “the gates of brass burst, and the bars of iron broken in sunder”? By His body; for then 
first was a body shown, immortal, and destroying the tyranny of death. And besides, this indicates the 
destruction of the might of death, not the loosing of the sins of those who had died before His coming. And 
if this were not so, but He have delivered all that were before Him from hell, how saith He, “It shall be 
more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah?” For this saying supposes that those are also to be 
punished; more mildly indeed, yet still that they are to be punished. And yet they did also suffer here the 
most extreme punishment, nevertheless not even this will deliver them. And if it is so with them, much 
more with such as have suffered nothing. 


“What then?” one may say, “were they wronged, who lived before His coming?” By no means, for men 
might then be saved, even though they had not confessed Christ. For this was not required of them, but 


not to worship idols, and to know the true God. “For the Lord thy God,” it is said, “is one Lord.” Therefore 
the Maccabees were admired, because for the observance of the law they suffered what they did suffer; 
and the three children, and many others too amongst the Jews, having shown forth a very virtuous life, 
and having maintained the standard of this their knowledge, had nothing more required of them. For then 
it was sufficient for salvation, as I have said already, to know God only; but now it is so no more, but there 
is need also of the knowledge of Christ. Therefore He said, “If I had not come and spoken unto them, they 
had not had sin, but now they have no cloak for their sin.” 


So likewise with regard to the rule of practice. Then murder was the destruction of him that committed it, 
but now even to be angry. And then to commit adultery, and to lie with another man’s wife, brought 
punishment, but now even to look with unchaste eyes. For as the knowledge, so also the rule of life is now 
made stricter. So that there was no need of a forerunner there. 


And besides, if unbelievers are after death to be saved on their believing, no man shall ever perish. For all 
will then repent and adore. And in proof that this is true, hear Paul saying, “Every tongue shall confess, 
and every knee shall bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth.” And, “The 
last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” But there is no advantage in that submission, for it comes not 
of a rightly disposed choice, but of the necessity of things, as one may say, thenceforth taking place. 


Let us not then any more bring in such old wives’ doctrines, and Jewish fables. Hear at least what Paul 
saith touching these things. “For as many as have sinned without law, shall also perish without law;” 
where his discourse is of those who lived in the time before the law; and, “As many as have sinned in the 
law, shall be judged by the law,” speaking of all after Moses. And, “That the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness, and unrighteousness of men,” and, “indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish upon every soul of man that worketh evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile.” And yet 
countless were the evils which the Gentiles have suffered in this world, and this is declared alike by the 
histories of the heathens, and by the Scriptures that are in our hands. For who could recount the tragic 
calamities of the Babylonians, or those of the Egyptians? But in proof that they who, not having known 
Christ before His coming in the flesh, yet refrained from idolatry and worshipped God only, and showed 
forth an excellent life, shall enjoy all the blessings; hear what is said: “But glory, and honor, and peace to 
every one that worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile.” Seest thou that for their good 
deeds there are many rewards, and chastisements again, and penalties for such as have done the 
contrary? 


4. Where now, tell me, are the utter unbelievers in hell? Why, if those before Christ’s coming, who had not 
so much as heard the name of hell, nor of a resurrection, and were punished here, shall suffer punishment 
there also; how much more we that have been nurtured in so many lessons of strict virtue? 


And how is it reasonable, asks one, that they that have never heard of hell, should fall into hell? For they 
will say, “If thou hadst threatened hell, we should have feared more, and have been sobered.” To be sure; 
(is it not so?) at our rate of living now, who hear daily the sayings about hell, and give no heed at all. 


And besides, there is this also to be said; that he who is not restrained by the judgments in sight, much 
less will he be restrained by those others. For the less reasonable sort, and those of a grosser disposition, 
are wont to be sobered rather by things which are at hand, and straightway to happen, than by such as 
will come to pass a long time after. “But over us,” one may Say, “a greater fear is suspended, and herein 
were they wronged.” By no means. For first, there are not the same measures set to us as to them, but 
much greater for us. Now they that have undertaken greater labors, ought to enjoy greater help. And it is 
no little help, that our fear has been increased. And if we have an advantage over them in knowing things 
to come, they have an advantage over us in that the severe punishments are presently laid upon them. 


But there is something else, which the multitude say with respect to this also. For “where,” say they, “is 
God’s justice, when any one for sinning here, is punished both here and there?” Would ye then I should 
put you in mind of your own sayings, that ye may no longer give us trouble, but furnish the solution from 
within yourselves. I have heard many of our people, if haply they were told of a murderer cut off in a court 
of justice, how they had indignation, and talked in this way: “This unholy and accursed wretch, having 
perpetrated thirty murders, or even many more, hath himself undergone one death only; and where is the 
justice of it?” So that ye yourselves confess, that one death is not sufficient for punishment; how give ye 
then an opposite sentence now. Because not others but yourselves are the objects of your judgment: so 
great a hindrance is self-love to our perceiving what is just. Because of this, when we are judging others, 
we search out all things with strictness, but when we are sitting in judgment on ourselves, we are blinded. 
Since if we were to search into these things in our own case too, as we do with regard to other men, we 
should give an uncorrupt sentence. For we also have sins, deserving not two or three, but ten thousand 
deaths. And to pass over all the rest, let us recollect ourselves, as many of us as partake unworthily of the 
mysteries; such men being guilty of the body and blood of Christ. Wherefore, when thou art talking of the 
murderer, take account of thyself also. For he indeed hath murdered a man, but thou art under the guilt of 
slaying the Lord; and he, not having partaken of mysteries, but we, while enjoying the benefit of the 
sacred table. 


And what are they that bite and devour their brethren, and pour out such abundance of venom? What is 


he that robs the poor of their food? For if he who imparts not of his own, is such as I have said, much more 
he that takes the things of others. How many robbers do the covetous surpass in wickedness! how many 
murderers and robbers of tombs, the rapacious! and how many after spoiling men are desirous even of 
their blood! 


“Nay,” saith he, “God forbid.” Now thou sayest, God forbid. When thou hast an enemy, then say, God 
forbid, and call to mind what hath been said, and show forth a life full of great strictness; lest the portion 
of Sodom await us also, lest we suffer the lot of Gomorrha, lest we undergo the ills of the Tyrians and 
Sidonians; or rather, lest we offend Christ, which were a thing more grievous and more to be feared than 
all. 


For though to many hell seem to be a fearful thing, yet I for my part will not cease continually to say, that 
this is more grievous and fearful than any hell; and you I entreat to be of the same mind. For so shall we 
both be delivered from hell, and enjoy the glory that is bestowed of Christ; unto which may we all attain, 
by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might forever and ever. 
Amen. 


HOMILY XXXVII 


MATT. X. 7, 8, 9 


“And as they departed, Jesus began to say unto the multitudes concerning John, What went ye out into the 
wilderness to see? A reed shaken with the wind? But what went ye out for to see? A man clothed in soft 
raiment; behold, they that wear soft clothing are in kings’ houses. But what went ye out for to see? A 
prophet? yea, I say unto you, and more than a prophet.” 


For the matter indeed of John’s disciples had been ordered well, and they were gone away assured by the 
miracles which had just been performed; but there was need after that of remedy as regarded the people. 
For although they could not suspect anything of the kind of their own master, the common people might 
from the inquiry of John’s disciples form many strange suspicions, not knowing the mind with which he 
sent his disciples. And it was natural for them to reason with themselves, and say, “He that bore such 
abundant witness, hath he now changed his persuasion, and doth he doubt whether this or another be He 
that should come? Can it be, that in dissension with Jesus he saith this? that the prison hath made him 
more timid? that his former words were spoken vainly, and at random?” It being then natural for them to 
suspect many such things, see how He corrects their weakness, and removes these their suspicions. For 
“as they departed, He began to say to the multitudes.” Why, “as they departed?” That He might not seem 
to be flattering the man. 


And in correcting the people, He doth not publish their suspicion, but adds only the solution of the 
thoughts that were mentally disturbing them: signifying that He knew the secrets of all men. For He saith 
not, as unto the Jews, “Wherefore think ye evil?” Because if they had it in their minds, not of wickedness 
did they so reason, but of ignorance on the points that had been spoken of. Wherefore neither doth He 
discourse unto them in the way of rebuke, but merely sets right their understanding, and defends John, 
and signifies that he is not fallen away from his former opinion, neither is he changed, not being at alla 
man easily swayed and fickle, but steadfast and sure, and far from being such as to betray the things 
committed unto him. 


And in establishing this, He employs not at first his own sentence, but their former testimony, pointing out 
how they bare record of his firmness, not by their words only, but also by their deeds. 


Wherefore He saith, “What went ye out into the wilderness to see?” as though He had said, Wherefore did 
ye leave your cities, and your houses, and come together all of you into the wilderness? To see a pitiful 
and flexible kind of person? Nay, this were out of all reason, this is not what is indicated by that 
earnestness, and the concourse of all men unto the wilderness. So much people and so many cities would 
not have poured themselves out with so great zeal towards the wilderness and the river Jordan at that 
time, had ye not expected to see some great and marvellous one, one firmer than any rock. Yea, it was not 
“a reed” surely, that “ye went out to see shaken by the wind:” for the flexible and such as are lightly 
brought round, and now say one thing, now another, and stand firm in nothing, are most like that. 


And see how He omits all wickedness, and mentions this, which then especially haunted them; and 
removes the suspicion of lightness. 


“But what went ye out for to see? a man clothed in soft raiment? Behold, they that wear soft clothing are 
in kings’ houses.” 


Now His meaning is like this: He was not of himself a waverer; and this ye yourselves showed by your 
earnestness. Much less could any one say this, that he was indeed firm, but having made himself a slave 
to luxury, he afterwards became languid. For among men, some are such as they are of themselves, others 
become so; for instance, one man is passionate by nature, and another from having fallen into a long 
illness gets this infirmity. Again, some men are flexible and fickle by nature, while others become so by 


being slaves to luxury, and by living effeminately. “But John,” saith He, “neither was such a character by 
nature, for neither was it a reed that ye went out to see; nor by giving himself to luxury did he lose the 
advantage he possessed.” For that he did not make himself a slave to luxury, his garb shows, and the 
wilderness, and the prison. Since, had he been minded to wear soft raiment, he would not have lived in 
the wilderness, nor in the prison, but in the king’s courts: it being in his power, merely by keeping silence, 
to have enjoyed honor without limit. For since Herod so reverenced him, even when he had rebuked him, 
and was in chains, much more would he have courted him, had he held his peace. You see, he had indeed 
given proof of his firmness and fortitude; and how could he justly incur suspicions of that kind? 


2. When therefore as well by the place, as by his garments, and by their concourse unto Him, He had 
delineated his character, He proceeds to bring in the prophet. For having said, “Why went ye out? To see a 
prophet? Yea I say unto you, and more than a prophet;” He goes on, “For this is he of whom it is written, 
Behold, I send my messenger before Thy face, which shall prepare Thy way before Thee.” Having before 
set down the testimony of the Jews, He then applies that of the prophets; or rather, He puts in the first 
place the sentence of the Jews, which must have been a very strong demonstration, the witness being 
borne by his enemies; secondly, the man’s life; thirdly, His own judgment; fourthly, the prophet; by all 
means stopping their mouths. 


Then lest they should say, “But what if at that time indeed he were such an one, but now is changed?” He 
added also what follows; his garments, his prison, and together with these the prophecy. 


Then having said, that he is greater than a prophet, He signifies also in what he is greater. And in what is 
he greater? In being near Him that was come. For, “I send,” saith He, “my messenger before Thy face;” 
that is, nigh Thee. For as with kings, they who ride near the chariot, these are more illustrious than the 
rest, just so John also appears in his course near the advent itself. See how He signified John’s excellency 
by this also; and not even here doth He stop, but adds afterwards His own suffrage as well, saying, “Verily 
I say unto you, among them that are born of women, there hath not arisen a greater than John the 
Baptist.” 


Now what He said is like this: “woman hath not borne a greater than this man.” And His very sentence is 
indeed sufficient; but if thou art minded to learn from facts also, consider his table, his manner of life, the 
height of his soul. For he so lived as though he were in heaven: and having got above the necessities of 
nature, he travelled as it were a new way, spending all his time in hymns and prayers, and holding 
intercourse with none among men, but with God alone continually. For he did not so much as see any of 
his fellow-servants, neither was he seen by any one of them; he fed not on milk, he enjoyed not the 
comfort of bed, or roof, or market, or any other of the things of men; and yet he was at once mild and 
earnest. Hear, for example, how considerately he reasons with his own disciples, courageously with the 
people of the Jews, how openly with the king. For this cause He said also, “There hath not risen among 
them that are born of women a greater than John the Baptist.” 


3. But lest the exceeding greatness of His praises should produce a sort of extravagant feeling, the Jews 
honoring John above Christ; mark how He corrects this also. For as the things which edified His own 
disciples did harm to the multitudes, they supposing Him an easy kind of person; so again the remedies 
employed for the multitudes might have proved more mischievous, they deriving from Christ’s words a 
more reverential opinion of John than of Himself. 


Wherefore this also, in an unsuspected way, He corrects by saying, “He that is less, in the kingdom of 
Heaven is greater than he.” Less in age, and according to the opinion of the multitude, since they even 
called Him “a gluttonous man and a winebibber;” and, “Is not this the carpenter’s son?” and on every 
occasion they used to make light of Him. 


“What then?” it may be said, “is it by comparison that He is greater than John?” Far from it. For neither 
when John saith, “He is mightier than I,” doth he say it as comparing them; nor Paul, when remembering 
Moses he writes, “For this man was counted worthy of more glory than Moses,” doth he so write by way of 
comparison; and He Himself too, in saying, “Behold, a greater than Solomon is here,” speaks not as 
making a comparison. 


Or if we should even grant that this was said by Him in the way of comparison, this was done in 
condescension, because of the weakness of the hearers. For the men really had their gaze very much fixed 
upon John; and then he was rendered the more illustrious both by his imprisonment, and by his plainness 
of speech to the king; and it was a great point for the present, that even so much should be received 
among the multitude. And so too, the Old Testament uses in the same way to correct the souls of the 
erring, by putting together in a way of comparison things that cannot be compared; as when it saith, 
“Among the gods there is none like unto Thee, O Lord:” and again, “There is no god like our God.” 


Now some affirm, that Christ said this of the apostles, others again, of angels. Thus, when any have 
turned aside from the truth, they are wont to wander many ways. For what sort of connexion hath it, to 
speak either of angels or of apostles? And besides, if He were speaking of the apostles, what hindered his 
bringing them forward by name? whereas, when He is speaking of Himself, He naturally conceals His 
person, because of the still prevailing suspicion, and that He may not seem to say anything great of 


Himself; yea, and we often find Him doing so. 
But what is, “In the kingdom of heaven?” Among spiritual beings, and all them that are in heaven. 


And moreover His saying, “There hath not risen among them that are born of women a greater than 
John,” suited one contrasting John with Himself, and thus tacitly excepting Himself. For though He too 
were born of a woman, yet not as John, for He was not a mere man, neither was He born in like manner as 
aman, but by a strange and wondrous kind of birth. 


4. “And from the days of John the Baptist,” saith He, “until now, the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force.” 


And what sort of connexion may this have with what was said before? Much, assuredly, and in full 
accordance therewith. Yea, by this topic also He proceeds to urge and press them into the faith of 
Himself; and at the same time likewise, He is speaking in agreement with what had been before said by 
John. “For if all things are fulfilled even down to John, I am “He that should come.” 


“For all the prophets,” saith He, “and the law prophesied until John.” 


For the prophets would not have ceased, unless I were come. Expect therefore nothing further, neither 
wait for any one else. For that I am He is manifest both from the prophets ceasing, and from those that 
every day “take by force” the faith that is in me. For so manifest is it and certain, that many even take it 
by force. Why, who hath so taken it? tell me. All who approach it with earnestness of mind. 


Then He states also another infallible sign, saying, “If ye will receive it, he is Elias, which was for to 
come.” For “I will send you,” it is said, “Elias the Tishbite, who shall turn the heart of the father to the 
children.” This man then is Elias, if ye attend exactly, saith He. For “I will send,” saith He, “my messenger 
before Thy face.” 


And well hath He said, “If ye will receive it,” to show the absence of force. For I do not constrain, saith 
He. And this He said, as requiring a candid mind, and showing that John is Elias, and Elias John. For both 
of them received one ministry, and both of them became forerunners. Wherefore neither did He simply 
say, “This is Elias,” but, “If ye are willing to receive it, this is he,” that is, if with a candid mind ye give 
heed to what is going on. And He did not stop even at this, but to the words, “This is Elias, which was for 
to come,” He added, to show that understanding is needed, He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 


Now He used so many dark sayings, to stir them up to inquiry. And if not even so were they awakened, 
much more, had all been plain and clear. For this surely no man could say, that they dared not ask Him, 
and that He was difficult of approach. For they that were asking him questions, and tempting Him about 
common matters, and whose mouths were stopped a thousand times, yet they did not withdraw from Him; 
how should they but have inquired of Him, and besought Him touching the indispensable things, had they 
indeed been desirous to learn? For if concerning the matters of the law they asked, “Which is the first 
commandment,” and all such questions, although there was of course no need of His telling them that; 
how should they but ask the meaning of what He Himself said, for which also He was bound to give 
account in His answers? And especially when it was He Himself that was encouraging and drawing them 
on to do this. For by saying, “The violent take it by force,” He stirs them up to earnestness of mind; and by 
saying, “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” He doth just the same thing. 


5. “But whereunto shall I liken this generation?” saith He, “It is like unto children sitting in the market 
place, and saying, We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we have mourned unto you, and ye 
have not lamented.” This again seems to be unconnected with what came before, but it is the most natural 
consequence thereof. Yea, He still keeps to the same point, the showing that John is acting in harmony 
with Himself, although the results were opposite; as indeed with respect to his inquiry also. And He 
implies that there was nothing that ought to have been done for their salvation, and was omitted; which 
thing the prophet saith of the vineyard; “What ought I to have done to this vineyard, and have not done it? 
For whereunto,” saith He, “shall I liken this generation? It is like unto children sitting in the market, and 
saying, We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced, we have mourned unto you, and ye have not 
lamented. For John came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, He hath a devil. The Son of Man came 
eating and drinking, and they say, Behold a man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners.” 


Now what He saith is like this: We have come each of us an opposite way, I and John; and we have done 
just as if it were some hunters with a wild beast that was hard to catch, and which might by two ways fall 
into the toils; as if each of the two were to cut it off his several way, and drive it, taking his stand opposite 
to the other; so that it must needs fall into one of the two snares. Mark, for instance, the whole race of 
man, how it is astonished at the wonder of men’s fasting, and at this hard and self-denying life. For this 
reason it had been so ordered, that John should be thus brought up from his earliest youth, so that hereby 
(among other things) his sayings might obtain credit. 


But wherefore, it may be asked, did not He Himself choose that way? In the first place He did also Himself 


proceed by it, when He fasted the forty days, and went about teaching, and not having where to lay His 
head. Nevertheless He did also in another mode accomplish this same object, and provide for the 
advantage thence accruing. For to be testified of by him that came this way was the same thing, or even a 
much greater thing than to have come this way Himself. 


And besides, John indeed exhibited no more than his life and conversation; for “John,” it is said, “did no 
sign,” but He Himself had the testimony also from signs and from miracles. Leaving therefore John to be 
illustrious by his fasting, He Himself came the opposite way, both coming unto publicans’ tables, and 
eating and drinking. 


Let us ask the Jews then, “Is fasting a good thing, and to be admired? you should then have obeyed John, 
and received him, and believed his sayings. For so would those sayings have led you towards Jesus. Is 
fasting, on the other hand, a thing grievous, and burdensome? then should you have obeyed Jesus, and 
have believed in Him that came the opposite way. Thus, either way, ye would have found yourselves in the 
kingdom.” But, like an intractable wild beast, they were speaking evil of both. The fault is not then theirs 
who were not believed, but they are to be blamed who did not believe. For no man would ever choose to 
speak evil of opposite things, any more than he would on the other hand commend them. I mean thus: he 
that approves the cheerful and free character, will not approve him that is sad and grave; he that 
commends the man of a sad countenance will not commend the cheerful man. For it is a thing impossible 
to give your vote both ways at once. Therefore also He saith, “We have piped unto you, and ye have not 
danced;” that is, “I have exhibited the freer kind of life, and ye obeyed not:” and, “We have mourned, and 
ye have not lamented;” that is, “John followed the rugged and grave life, and ye took no heed.” And He 
saith not, “he this, I that,” but the purpose of both being one, although their modes of life were opposite, 
for this cause He speaks of their doings as common. Yea, for even their coming by opposite ways arose out 
of a most exact accordance, such as continued looking to one and the same end. What sort of excuse then 
can ye have after all this? 


Wherefore He subjoined, “And wisdom is justified of her children;” that is, though ye be not persuaded, 
yet with me after this ye cannot find fault. As the prophet saith touching the Father, “That Thou mightest 
be justified in Thy sayings.” For God, though He should effect nothing more by His care over us, fulfills all 
His part, so as to leave to them that will be shameless not so much as a shadow of excuse for uncandid 
doubt. 


And if the similitudes be mean, and of an ill sound, marvel not, for He was discoursing with a view to the 
weakness of His hearers. Since Ezekiel too mentions many similitudes like them, and unworthy of God’s 
majesty. But this too especially becomes His tender care. 


And mark them, how in another respect also they are carried about into contradictory opinions. For 
whereas they had said of John, “he hath a devil,” they stopped not at this, but said the very same again 
concerning Him, taking as He did the opposite course; thus were they forever carried about into 
conflicting opinions. 


But Luke herewith sets down also another and a heavier charge against them, saying, “For the publicans 
justified God, having received the baptism of John.” 


6. Then He proceeds to upbraid the cities now that wisdom hath been justified; now that He hath shown 
all to be fully performed. That is, having failed to persuade them, He now doth but lament over them; 
which is more than terrifying. For He had exhibited both His teaching by His words, and His wonder- 
working power by His signs. But forasmuch as they abode in their own unbelief, He now does but upbraid. 


For “then,” it is said, “began Jesus to upbraid the cities, wherein most of His mighty works were done, 
because they repented not; saying, Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida!” 


Then, to show thee that they are not such by nature, He states also the name of the city out of which 
proceeded five apostles. For both Philip, and those two pairs of the chief apostles, were from thence. 


“For if,” saith He, “the mighty works which were done in you had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would 
have repented in sackcloth and ashes. But I say unto you, It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon, at 
the day of judgment, than for you. And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought 
down to hell, for if the mighty works which have been done in thee had been done in Sodom, it would have 
remained until this day. But I say unto you, It shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day of 
judgment, than for thee.” 


And He adds not Sodom with the others for nought, but to aggravate the charge against them. Yea, for it 
is a very great proof of wickedness, when not only of them that now are, but even of all those that ever 
were wicked, none are found so bad as they. 


Thus elsewhere also He makes a comparison, condemning them by the Ninevites, and by the Queen of the 
south; there, however, it was by them that did right, here, even by them that sinned; a thing far more 
grievous. With this law of condemnation, Ezekiel too was acquainted: wherefore also he said to Jerusalem, 


“Thou hast justified thy sisters in all thy sins.” Thus everywhere is He wont to linger in the Old Testament, 
as in a favored place. And not even at this doth He stay His speech, but makes their fears yet more 
intense, by saying, that they should suffer things more grievous than Sodomites and Tyrians, so as by 
every means to gather them in, both by bewailing, and by alarming them. 


7. To these same things let us also listen: since not for the unbelievers only, but for us also, hath He 
appointed a punishment more grievous than that of the Sodomites, if we will not receive the strangers 
that come in unto us; I mean, when He commanded to shake off the very dust: and very fitly. For as to the 
Sodomites, although they committed a great transgression, yet it was before the law and grace; but we, 
after so much care shown towards us, of what indulgence should we be worthy, showing so much 
inhospitality, and shutting our doors against them that are in need, and before our doors our ears? or 
rather not against the poor only, but against the apostles themselves? For therefore we do it to the poor, 
because we do it to the very apostles. For whereas Paul is read, and thou attendest not; whereas John 
preaches, and thou hearest not: when wilt thou receive a poor man, who wilt not receive an apostle? 


In order then that both our houses may be continually open to the one, and our ears to the others, let us 
purge away the filth from the ears of our soul. For as filth and mud close up the ears of our flesh, so do 
the harlot’s songs, and worldly news, and debts, and the business of usury and loans, close up the ear of 
the mind, worse than any filth; nay rather, they do not close it up only, but also make it unclean. And they 
are putting dung in your ears, who tell you of these things. And that which the barbarian threatened, 
saying, “Ye shall eat your own dung,” and what follows; this do these men also make you undergo, not in 
word, but in deeds; or rather, somewhat even much worse. For truly those songs are more loathsome even 
than all this; and what is yet worse, so far from feeling annoyance when ye hear them, ye rather laugh, 
when ye ought to abominate them and fly. 


But if they be not abominable, go down unto the stage, imitate that which thou praisest; or rather, do thou 
merely take a walk with him that is exciting that laugh. Nay, thou couldest not bear it. Why then bestow 
on him so great honor? Yea, while the laws that are enacted by the Gentiles would have them to be 
dishonored, thou receivest them with thy whole city, like ambassadors and generals, and dost convoke all 
men, to receive dung in their ears. And thy servant, if he say anything filthy in thy hearing, will receive 
stripes in abundance; and be it a son, a wife, whoever it may, that doth as I have said, thou callest the act 
an affront; but if worthless fellows, that deserve the scourge, should invite thee to hear the filthy words, 
not only art thou not indignant, thou dost even rejoice and applaud. And what could be equal to this folly? 


But dost thou thyself never utter these base words? Why what is the profit? or rather, this very fact, 
whence is it manifest? For if thou didst not utter these things, neither wouldest thou at all laugh at 
hearing them, nor wouldest thou run with such zeal to the voice that makes thee ashamed. 


For tell me, art thou pleased at hearing men blaspheme? Dost thou not rather shudder, and stop thine 
ears? Surely I think thou dost. Why so? Because thou blasphemest not thyself. Just so do thou act with 
respect to filthy talking also; and if thou wouldest show us clearly, that thou hast no pleasure in filthy 
speaking, endure not so much as to hear them. For when wilt thou be able to become good, bred up as 
thou art with such sounds in thine ears? When wilt thou venture to undergo such labors as chastity 
requires, now that thou art falling gradually away through this laughter, these songs, and filthy words? 
Yea, it is a great thing for a soul that keeps itself pure from all this, to be able to become grave and 
chaste; how much more for one that is nourished up in such hearings? Know ye not, that we are of the two 
more inclined to evil? While then we make it even an art, and a business, when shall we escape that 
furnace? 


8. Heardest thou not what Paul saith, “Rejoice in the Lord?” He said not, “in the devil.” When then wilt 
thou be able to hear Paul? when, to gain a sense of thy wrong actions? drunken as thou art, ever and 
incessantly, with the spectacle I was speaking of. For thy having come here is nothing wonderful nor 
great; or rather it is wonderful. For here thou comest any how, and so as just to satisfy a scruple, but 
there with diligence and speed, and great readiness. And it is evident from what thou bringest home, on 
returning thence. 


For even all the mire that is there poured out for you, by the speeches, by the songs, by the laughter, ye 
collect and take every man to his home, or rather not to his home only, but every man even into his own 
mind. 


And from things not worthy of abhorrence thou turnest away; while others which are to be abhorred, so 
far from hating, thou dost even court. Many, for instance, on coming back from tombs, are used to wash 
themselves, but on returning from theatres they have never groaned, nor poured forth any fountains of 
tears; yet surely the dead man is no unclean thing, whereas sin induces such a blot, that not even with ten 
thousand fountains could one purge it away, but with tears only, and with confessions. But no one hath any 
sense of this blot. Thus because we fear not what we ought, therefore we shrink from what we ought not. 


And what again is the applause? what the tumult, and the satanical cries, and the devilish gestures? For 
first one, being a young man, wears his hair long behind, and changing his nature into that of a woman, is 
striving both in aspect, and in gesture, and in garments, and generally in all ways, to pass into the 


likeness of a tender damsel. Then another who is grown old, in the opposite way to this, having his hair 
shaven, and with his loins girt about, his shame cut off before his hair, stands ready to be smitten with the 
rod, prepared both to say and do anything. The women again, their heads uncovered, stand without a 
blush, discoursing with a whole people, so complete is their practice in shamelessness; and thus pour 
forth all effrontery and impurity into the souls of their hearers. And their one study is, to pluck up all 
chastity from the foundations, to disgrace our nature, to satiate the desire of the wicked demon. Yea, and 
there are both foul sayings, and gestures yet fouler; and the dressing of the hair tends that way, and the 
gait, and apparel, and voice, and flexure of the limbs; and there are turnings of the eyes, and flutes, and 
pipes, and dramas, and plots; and all things, in short, full of the most extreme impurity. When then wilt 
thou be sober again, I pray thee, now that the devil is pouring out for thee so much of the strong wine of 
whoredom, mingling so many cups of unchastity? For indeed both adulteries and stolen marriages are 
there, and there are women playing the harlot, men prostituting, youths corrupting themselves: all there 
is iniquity to the full, all sorcery, all shame. Wherefore they that sit by should not laugh at these things, 
but weep and groan bitterly. 


“What then? Are we to shut up the stage?” it will be said, “and are all things to be turned upside down at 
thy word?” Nay, but as it is, all things are turned upside down. For whence are they, tell me, that plot 
against our marriages? Is it not from this theatre? Whence are they that dig through into chambers? Is it 
not from that stage? Comes it not of this, when husbands are insupportable to their wives? of this, when 
the wives are contemptible to their husbands? of this, that the more part are adulterers? So that the 
subverter of all things is he that goes to the theatre; it is he that brings in a grievous tyranny. “Nay,” thou 
wilt say, “this is appointed by the good order of the laws.” Why, to tear away men’s wives, and to insult 
young boys, and to overthrow houses, is proper to those who have seized on citadels. “And what 
adulterer,” wilt thou say, “hath been made such by these spectacles?” Nay, who hath not been made an 
adulterer? And if one might but mention them now by name, I could point out how many husbands those 
harlots have severed from their wives, how many they have taken captive, drawing some even from the 
marriage bed itself, not suffering others so much as to live at all in marriage. 


“What then? I pray thee, are we to overthrow all the laws?” Nay, but it is overthrowing lawlessness, if we 
do away with these spectacles. For hence are they that make havoc in our cities; hence, for example, are 
seditions and tumults. For they that are maintained by the dancers, and who sell their own voice to the 
belly, whose work it is to shout, and to practise everything that is monstrous, these especially are the men 
that stir up the populace, that make the tumults in our cities. For youth, when it hath joined hands with 
idleness, and is brought up in so great evils, becomes fiercer than any wild beast. The necromancers too, I 
pray thee, whence are they? Is it not from hence, that in order to excite the people who are idling without 
object, and make the dancing men have the benefit of much and loud applause, and fortify the harlot 
women against the chaste, they proceed so far in sorcery, as not even to shrink from disturbing the bones 
of the dead? Comes it not hence, when men are forced to spend without limit on that wicked choir of the 
devil? And lasciviousness, whence is that, and its innumerable mischiefs? Thou seest, it is thou who art 
subverting our life, by drawing men to these things, while I am recruiting it by putting them down. 


“Let us then pull down the stage,” say they. Would that it were possible to pull it down; or rather, if ye be 
willing, as far as regards us, it is pulled down, and digged up. Nevertheless, I enjoin no such thing. 
Standing as these places are, I bid you make them of no effect; which thing were a greater praise than 
pulling them down. 


9. Imitate at least the barbarians, if no one else; for they verily are altogether clean from seeking such 
sights. What excuse then can we have after all this, we, the citizens of Heaven, and partners in the choirs 
of the cherubim, and in fellowship with the angels, making ourselves in this respect worse even than the 
barbarians, and this, when innumerable other pleasures, better than these, are within our reach? 


Why, if thou desirest that thy soul may find delight, go to pleasure grounds, to a river flowing by, and to 
lakes, take notice of gardens, listen to grasshoppers as they sing, be continually by the coffins of martyrs, 
where is health of body and benefit of soul, and no hurt, no remorse after the pleasure, as there is here. 


Thou hast a wife, thou hast children; what is equal to this pleasure? Thou hast a house, thou hast friends, 
these are the true delights: besides their purity, great is the advantage they bestow. For what, I pray thee, 
is sweeter than children? what sweeter than a wife, to him that will be chaste in mind? 


To this purpose, we are told, that the barbarians uttered on some occasion a saying full of wise severity. I 
mean, that having heard of these wicked spectacles, and the unseasonable delight of them; “why the 
Romans,” say they, “have devised these pleasures, as though they had not wives and children;” implying 
that nothing is sweeter than children and wife, if thou art willing to live honestly. 


“What then,” one may say, “if I point to some, who are nothing hurt by their pastime in that place?” In the 
first place, even this is a hurt, to spend one’s time without object or fruit, and to become an offense to 
others. For even if thou shouldest not be hurt, thou makest some other more eager herein. And how canst 
thou but be thyself hurt, giving occasion to what goes on? Yea, both the fortune-teller, and the prostitute 
boy, and the harlot woman, and all those choirs of the devil, cast upon thy head the blame of their 
proceedings. For as surely as, if there were no spectators, there would be none to follow these 


employments; so, since there are, they too have their share of the fire due to such deeds. So that even if in 
chastity thou wert quite unhurt (a thing impossible), yet for others’ ruin thou wilt render a grievous 
account; both the spectators,’ and that of those who assemble them. 


And in chastity too thou wouldest profit more, didst thou refrain from going thither. For if even now thou 
art chaste, thou wouldest have become chaster by avoiding such sights. Let us not then delight in useless 
argument, nor devise unprofitable apologies: there being but one apology, to flee from the Babylonian 
furnace, to keep far from the Egyptian harlot, though one must escape her hands naked. 


For so shall we both enjoy much delight, our conscience not accusing us, and we shall live this present life 
with chastity, and attain unto the good things to come, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; to whom be glory and might, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXVIII 


MATT. XI. 25, 26 


“At that time Jesus answered and said, I make acknowledgment unto Thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and 
earth; because Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. 
Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in Thy sight.” 


Seest thou, how many ways He leads them on to the faith? First, by His praises of John. For by pointing to 
him as a great and marvellous one, He proved likewise all his sayings credible, whereby he used to draw 
them on to the knowledge of Him. Secondly, by saying, “The kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, and 
the violent take it by force;” for this is the language of one who is pressing and urging them. Thirdly, by 
signifying that the number of the prophets was finished; for this too manifested Himself to be the person 
that was announced beforehand by them. Fourthly, by pointing out that whatsoever things should be done 
by him, were all accomplished; at which time also He made mention of the parable of the children. Fifthly, 
by His upbraiding them that had not believed, and by His alarming and threatening them greatly. Sixthly, 
by His giving thanks for them that believed. For the expression, “I make acknowledgment to Thee,” here 
is, “I thank Thee.” “I thank Thee,” He saith, “because Thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent.” 


What then? doth He rejoice in destruction, and in the others not having received this knowledge? By no 
means; but this is a most excellent way of His to save men, His not forcing them that utterly reject, and 
are not willing to receive His sayings; that, since they were not bettered by His call, but fell back, and 
despised it, His casting them out might cause them to fall into a longing for these things. And so likewise 
the attentive would grow more earnest. 


And while His being revealed to these was fit matter of joy, His concealment from those was no more of 
joy but of tears. Thus at any rate He acts, where He weeps for the city. Not therefore because of this doth 
He rejoice, but because what wise men knew not, was known to these. As when Paul saith, “I thank God, 
that ye were servants of sin, but ye obeyed from the heart the form of doctrine which was delivered unto 
you.” You see, neither doth Paul therefore rejoice, because they were “servants of sin,” but because being 
such, they had been so highly favored. 


Now by the “wise,” here, He means the Scribes, and the Pharisees. And these things He saith, to make the 
disciples more earnest, and to show what had been vouchsafed to the fishermen, when all those others 
had missed of it. And in calling them “wise,” He means not the true and commendable wisdom, but this 
which they seemed to have through natural shrewdness. Wherefore neither did He say, “thou hast 
revealed it to fools,” but “to babes;” to unsophisticated, that is, to simple-minded men; and He implies 
that so far from their missing these privileges contrary to their desert, it was just what might be expected. 
And He instructs us throughout, to be free from pride, and to follow after simplicity. For this cause Paul 
also expressed it with more exceeding earnestness, writing on this wise: “If any man among you seemeth 
to be wise in this world, let him become a fool, that he may be wise.” For thus is God’s grace manifested. 


But wherefore doth He give thanks to the Father, although of course it was Himself who wrought this? As 
He prays and intercedes with God, showing His great love towards us, in the same way doth He this too: 
for this also is of much love. And He signifies, that not from Him only had they fallen away, but also from 
the Father. Thus, what He said, speaking to His disciples, “Cast not the holy things unto dogs,” this He 
Himself anticipated them in performing. 


Moreover He signifies hereby both His own principal will, and that of the Father; His own, I say, by His 
giving thanks and rejoicing at what had taken place; His Father’s, by intimating that neither had He done 
this upon entreaty, but of Himself upon His own will; “For so,” saith He, “it seemed good in Thy sight:” 
that is, “so it pleased Thee.” 


And wherefore was it hidden from them? Hear Paul, saying, that “Seeking to establish their own 
righteousness, they have not submitted themselves to the righteousness of God.” 


Consider now how it was likely the disciples should be affected, hearing this; that what wise men knew 
not, these knew, and knew it continuing babes, and knew it by God’s revelation. But Luke saith, that “at 
the very hour,” when the seventy came telling Him about the devils, then He “rejoiced” and spake these 
things, which, besides increasing their diligence, would also dispose them to be modest. That is, since it 
was natural for them to pride themselves on their driving away devils, on this among other grounds He 
refrains them; that it was a revelation, whatever had been done, no diligence on their part. Wherefore 
also the scribes, and the wise men, thinking to be intelligent for themselves, fell away through their own 
vanity. Well then, if for this cause it was hidden from them, “do you also,” saith He, “fear, and continue 
babes.” For this caused you to have the benefit of the revelation, as indeed on the other hand the contrary 
made them be deprived of it. For by no means, when He saith, “Thou hast hid,” doth He mean that it is all 
God’s doing: but as when Paul saith, “He gave them over to a reprobate mind,” and, “He hath blinded 
their minds,” it is not meant to bring Him in as the doer of it, but those who gave the occasion: so here 


also He uses the expression, “Thou hast hid.” 


For since He had said, “I thank Thee, because Thou hast hid them, and hast revealed them unto babes;” to 
hinder thy supposing that as being Himself deprived of this power, and unable to effect it, so He offers 
thanks, He saith, 


“All things are delivered unto me of my Father.” And to them that are rejoicing, because the devils obey 
them, “Nay, why marvel,” saith He, “that devils yield to you? All things are mine; “All things are delivered 
unto me.” 


But when thou hearest, “they are delivered,” do not surmise anything human. For He uses this expression, 
to prevent thine imagining two unoriginate Gods. Since, that He was at the same time both begotten, and 
Lord of all, He declares in many ways, and in other places also. 


2. Then He saith what is even greater than this, lifting up thy mind; “And no man knoweth the Son, but the 
Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, but the Son.” Which seems indeed to the ignorant 
unconnected with what went before, but hath full accordance therewith. As thus: having said, “All things 
are delivered unto me of my Father,” He adds, “And what marvel,” so He speaks, “if I be Lord of all? I who 
have also another greater privilege, the knowing the Father, and being of the same substance.” Yea, for 
this too He covertly signifies by His being the only one who so knew Him. For this is His meaning, when 
He saith, “No man knoweth the Father but the Son.” 


And see at what time He saith this. When they by His works had received the certain proof of His might, 
not only seeing Him work miracles, but endowed also in His name with so great powers. Then, since He 
had said, “Thou hast revealed them unto babes,” He signifies this also to pertain to Himself; for “neither 
knoweth any man the Father,” saith He, “save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son is willing to reveal 
Him; not “to whomsoever He may be enjoined,” “to whomsoever He may be commanded.” But if He 
reveals Him, then Himself too. This however He let pass as acknowledged, but the other He hath set 
down. And everywhere He affirms this; as when He saith, “No man cometh unto the Father, but by me.” 


And thereby he establishes another point also, His being in harmony and of one mind with Him. “Why,” 
saith He, “I am so far from fighting and warring with Him, that no one can even come to Him but by me.” 
For because this most offended them, His seeming to be a rival God, He by all means doth away with this; 
and interested Himself about this not less earnestly, but even more so, than about His miracles. 


But when He saith, “Neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son,” He means not this, that all men 
were ignorant of Him, but that with the knowledge wherewith He knows Him, no man is acquainted with 
Him; which may be said of the Son too. For it was not of some God unknown, and revealed to no man, that 
He was so speaking, as Marcion saith; but it is the perfection of knowledge that He is here intimating, 
since neither do we know the Son as He should be known; and this very thing, to add no more, Paul was 
declaring, when he said, “We know in part, and we prophesy in part.” 


3. Next, having brought them by His words to an earnest desire, and having signified His unspeakable 
power, He after that invites them, saying, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” Not this or that person, but all that are in anxiety, in sorrows, in sins. Come, not that I may 
call you to account, but that I may do away your sins; come, not that I want your honor, but that I want 
your salvation. “For I,” saith He, “will give you rest.” He said not, “I will save you,” only; but what was 
much more, “I will place you in all security.” 


“Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” Thus, “be not afraid,” saith He, “hearing of a 
yoke, for it is easy: fear not, because I said, “a burden,” for it is light.” 


And how said He before, “The gate is narrow and the way strait?” Whilst thou art careless, whilst thou art 
supine; whereas, if thou duly perform His words, the burden will be light; wherefore also He hath now 
called it so. 


But how are they duly performed? If thou art become lowly, and meek, and gentle. For this virtue is the 
mother of all strictness of life. Wherefore also, when beginning those divine laws, with this He began. And 
here again He doeth the very same, and exceeding great is the reward He appoints. “For not to another 
only dost thou become serviceable; but thyself also above all thou refreshest,” saith He. “For ye shall find 
rest unto your souls.” 


Even before the things to come, He gives thee here thy recompense, and bestows the prize already, 
making the saying acceptable, both hereby, and by setting Himself forward as an example. For, “Of what 
art thou afraid?” saith He, “lest thou shouldest be a loser by thy low estate? Look to me, and to all that is 
mine; learn of me, and then shalt thou know distinctly how great thy blessing.” Seest thou how in all ways 
He is leading them to humility? By His own doings: “Learn of me, for Iam meek.” By what themselves are 
to gain; for, “Ye shall find,” saith He,” rest unto your souls.” By what He bestows on them; for, “I too will 
refresh you,” saith He. By rendering it light; “For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” So likewise 


doth Paul, saying, “For the present light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 


And how, some one may Say, is the burden light, when He saith, “Except one hate father and mother;” and, 
“Whosoever taketh not up his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me:” and, “Whosoever 
forsaketh not all that he hath, cannot be my disciple:” when He commands even to give up our very life? 
Let Paul teach thee, saying, “Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, 
or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? “ And that, “The sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be revealed in us.” Let those teach thee, who 
return from the council of the Jews after plenty of stripes, and “rejoice that they were counted worthy to 
suffer shame for the name of Christ.” And if thou art still afraid and tremblest at hearing of the yoke and 
the burden, the fear comes not of the nature of the thing, but of thy remissness; since if thou art prepared, 
and in earnest, all will be easy to thee and light. Since for this cause Christ also, to signify that we too 
must needs labor ourselves, did not mention the gracious things only, and then hold His peace, nor the 
painful things only, but set down both. Thus He both spake of “a yoke,” and called it “easy;” both named a 
burden, and added that it was “light;” that thou shouldest neither flee from them as toilsome, nor despise 
them as over easy. 


But if even after all this, virtue seem to thee an irksome thing, consider that vice is more irksome. And 
this very thing He was intimating, in that He said not first, “Take my yoke upon you,” but before that, 
“Come, ye that labor and are heavy laden;” implying that sin too hath labor, and a burden that is heavy 
and hard to bear. For He said not only, “Ye that labor,” but also, “that are heavy laden.” This the prophet 
too was speaking of, when in that description of her nature, “As an heavy burden they weighed heavy 
upon me.” And Zacharias too, describing her, saith she is “A talent of lead.” 


And this moreover experience itself proves. For nothing so weighs upon the soul, and presses it down, as 
consciousness of sin; nothing so much gives it wings, and raises it on high, as the attainment of 
righteousness and virtue. 


And mark it: what is more grievous, I pray thee, than to have no possessions? to turn the cheek, and when 
smitten not to smite again? to die by a violent death? Yet nevertheless, if we practise self-command, all 
these things are light and easy, and pleasurable. 


But be not disturbed; rather let us take up each of these, and inquire about it accurately; and if ye will, 
that first which many count most painful. Which then of the two, tell me, is grievous and burdensome, to 
be in care for one belly, or to be anxious about ten thousand? To be clothed with one outer garment, and 
seek for nothing more; or having many in one’s house, to bemoan one’s self every day and night in fear, in 
trembling, about the preservation of them, grieved, and ready to choke about the loss of them; lest one 
should be moth-eaten, lest a servant purloin and go off with them? 


4. But whatever I may say, my speech will present no such proof as the actual trial. Wherefore I would 
there were present here with us some one of those who have attained unto that summit of self-restraint, 
and then you would know assuredly the delight thereof; and that none of those that are enamored of 
voluntary poverty would accept wealth, though ten thousand were to offer it. 


But would these, say you, ever consent to become poor, and to cast away the anxieties which they have? 
And what of that? This is but a proof of their madness and grievous disease, not of anything very 
pleasurable in the thing. And this even themselves would testify to us, who are daily lamenting over these 
their anxieties, and accounting their life to be not worth living. But not so those others; rather they laugh, 
leap for joy, and the wearers of the diadem do not so glory, as they do in their poverty. 


Again, to turn the cheek is, to him that gives heed, a less grievous thing than to smite another; for from 
this the contest hath beginning, in that termination: and whereas by the former thou hast kindled the 
other’s pile too, by the latter thou hast quenched even thine own flames. But that not to be burnt is a 
pleasanter thing than to be burnt, is surely plain to every man. And if this hold in regard of bodies, much 
more in a soul. 


And whether is lighter, to contend, or to be crowned? to fight, or to have the prize? and to endure waves, 
or to run into harbor? Therefore also, to die is better than to live. For the one withdraws us from waves 
and dangers, while the other adds unto them, and makes a man subject to numberless plots and 
distresses, which have made life not worth living in thine account. 


And if thou disbelievest our sayings, hearken to them that have seen the countenances of the martyrs in 
the time of their conflicts, how when scourged and flayed, they were exceeding joyful and glad, and when 
exposed upon hot irons, rejoiced, and were glad of heart, more than such as lie upon a bed of roses. 
Wherefore Paul also said, when he was at the point of departing hence, and closing his life by a violent 
death, “I joy, and rejoice with you all; for the same cause also do ye joy, and rejoice with me.” Seest thou 
with what exceeding strength of language he invites the whole world to partake in his gladness? So great 
a good did he know his departure hence to be, so desirable, and lovely, and worthy of prayer, that 
formidable thing, death. 


5. But that virtue’s yoke is sweet and light, is manifest many other ways also; but to conclude, if you 
please, let us look also at the burdens of sin. Let us then bring forward the covetous, the retailers and 
second-hand dealers in shameless bargains. What now could be a heavier burden than such transactions? 
how many sorrows, how many anxieties, how many disappointments, how many dangers, how many plots 
and wars, daily spring up from these gains? how many troubles and disturbances? For as one can never 
see the sea without waves, so neither such a soul without anxiety, and despondency, and fear, and 
disturbance; yea, the second overtakes the first, and again others come up, and when these are not yet 
ceased, others come to a head. 


Or wouldest thou see the souls of the revilers, and of the passionate? Why, what is worse than this 
torture? what, than the wounds they have within? what, than the furnace that is continually burning, and 
the flame that is never quenched? 


Or of the sensual, and of such as cleave unto this present life? Why, what more grievous than this 
bondage? They live the life of Cain, dwelling in continual trembling and fear at every death that happens; 
the kinsmen of the dead mourn not so much, as these do for their own end. 


What again fuller of turmoil, and more frantic, than such as are puffed up with pride? “For learn,” saith 
He, “of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” Because long- 
suffering is the mother of all good things. 


Fear thou not therefore, neither start away from the yoke that lightens thee of all these things, but put 
thyself under it with all forwardness, and then thou shalt know well the pleasure thereof. For it doth not at 
all bruise thy neck, but is put on thee for good order’s sake only, and to persuade thee to walk seemly, and 
to lead thee unto the royal road, and to deliver thee from the precipices on either side, and to make thee 
walk with ease in the narrow way. 


Since then so great are its benefits, so great its security, so great its gladness, let us with all our soul, with 
all our diligence, draw this yoke; that we may both here “find rest unto our souls,” and attain unto the 
good things to come, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and 
might, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXxIx 


MATT. XII. 1 


“At that time Jesus went on the Sabbath day through the corn; and His disciples were a hungered, and 
began to pluck the ears of corn, and to eat.” 


But Luke saith, “On a double Sabbath.” Now what is a double Sabbath? When the cessation from toil is 
twofold, both that of the regular Sabbath, and that of another feast coming upon it. For they call every 
cessation from toil, a sabbath. 


But why could He have led them away from it, who foreknew all, unless it had been His will that the 
Sabbath should be broken? It was His will indeed, but not simply so; wherefore He never breaks it without 
a cause, but giving reasonable excuses: that He might at once bring the law to an end, and not startle 
them. But there are occasions on which He even repeals it directly, and not with circumstance: as when 
He anoints with the clay the eyes of the blind man; as when He saith, “My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work.” And He doth so, by this to glorify His own Father, by the other to soothe the infirmity of the Jews. 
At which last He is laboring here, putting forward as a plea the necessity of nature; although in the case 
of acknowledged sins, that could not of course ever be an excuse. For neither may the murderer make his 
anger a plea, nor the adulterer allege his lust, no, nor any other excuse; but here, by mentioning their 
hunger, He freed them from all blame. 


But do thou, I pray thee, admire the disciples, how entirely they control themselves, and make no account 
of the things of the body, but esteem the table of the flesh a secondary thing, and though they have to 
struggle with continual hunger, do not even so withdraw themselves. For except hunger had sorely 
constrained them, they would not have done so much as this. 


What then do the Pharisees? “When they saw it,” it is said, “they said unto Him, Behold, Thy disciples do 
that which is not lawful to do upon the Sabbath day.” 


Now here indeed with no great vehemence (yet surely that would have been consistent in them),— 
nevertheless they are not vehemently provoked, but simply find fault. But when He stretched out the 
withered hand and healed it, then they were so infuriated, as even to consult together about slaying and 
destroying Him. For where nothing great and noble is done, they are calm; but where they see any made 
whole, they are savage, and fret themselves, and none so intolerable as they are: such enemies are they of 
the salvation of men. 


How then doth Jesus defend His disciples? “Have ye not read,” saith He, “what David did in the temple, 


when he was an hungered, himself and all they that were with him? how he entered into the house of God, 
and did eat the show-bread, which was not lawful for him to eat, neither for them which were with him, 
but only for the priests?” 


Thus, whereas in pleading for His disciples, He brings forward David; for Himself, it is the Father. 


And observe His reproving manner: “Have ye not read what David did?” For great indeed was that 
prophet’s glory, so that Peter also afterwards pleading with the Jews, spake on this wise, “Let me freely 
speak unto you of the patriarch David, that he is both dead and buried.” 


But wherefore doth He not call him by the name of his rank, either on this occasion or afterwards? 
Perhaps because He derived His race from him. 


Now had they been a candid sort of persons, He would have turned His discourse to the disciples’ 
suffering from hunger; but abominable as they were and inhuman, He rather rehearses unto them a 
history. 


But Mark saith, “In the days of Abiathar the High Priest:” not stating what was con trary to the history, 
but implying that he had two names; and adds that “he gave unto him,” indicating that herein also David 
had much to say for himself, since even the very priest suffered him; and not only suffered, but even 
ministered unto him. For tell me not that David was a prophet, for not even so was it lawful, but the 
privilege was the priests’: wherefore also He added, “but for the priests only.” For though he were ten 
thousand times a prophet, yet was he not a priest; and though he were himself a prophet, yet not so they 
that were with him; since to them too we know that he gave. 


“What then,” it might be said, “were they all one with David?” Why talk to me of dignity, where there 
seems to be a transgression of the law, even though it be the constraint of nature? Yea, and in this way too 
He hath the more entirely acquitted them of the charges, in that he who is greater is found to have done 
the same. 


“And what is this to the question,” one may say; “for it was not surely the Sabbath, that he transgressed?” 
Thou tellest me of that which is greater, and which especially shows the wisdom of Christ, that letting go 
the Sabbath, He brings another example greater than the Sabbath. For it is by no means the same, to 
break in upon a day, and to touch that holy table, which it was not lawful for any man to touch. Since the 
Sabbath indeed hath been violated, and that often; nay rather it is continually being violated, both by 
circumcision, and by many other works; and at Jericho too one may see the same to have happened; but 
this happened then only. So that He more than obtains the victory. How then did no man blame David, 
although there was yet another ground of charge heavier than this, that of the priests’ murder, which had 
its origin from this? But He states it not, as applying himself to the present subject only. 


2. Afterwards again He refutes it in another way also. For as at first He brought in David, by the dignity of 
the person quelling their pride; so when He had stopped their mouths, and had put down their boasting, 
then He adds also the more appropriate refutation. And of what sort is this? “Know ye not, that in the 
temple the priests profane the Sabbath, and are blameless?” For in that other instance indeed, saith He, 
the emergency made the relaxation, but here is the relaxation even without emergency. He did not 
however at once thus refute them but first by way of permission, afterwards as insisting upon his 
argument. Because it was meet to draw the stronger inference last, although the former argument also 
had of course its proper weight. 


For tell me not, that it is not freeing one’s self from blame, to bring forward another who is committing 
the same sin. For when the doer incurs no blame, the act on which he hath ventured becomes a rule for 
others to plead. 


Nevertheless He was not satisfied with this, but subjoins also what is more decisive, saying that the deed 
is no sin at all; and this more than anything was the sign of a glorious victory, to point to the law repealing 
itself, and in two ways doing so, first by the place, then by the Sabbath; or rather even in three ways, in 
that both the work is twofold that is done, and with it goes also another thing, its being done by the 
priests; and what is yet more, that it is not even brought as a charge. “For they,” saith He, “are 
blameless.” 


Seest thou how many points He hath stated? the place; for He saith, “In the temple;” the persons, for they 
are “the priests;” the time, for He saith, “the Sabbath;” the act itself, for “they profane;” (He not having 
said, “they break,” but what is more grievous, “they profane;”) that they not only escape punishment, but 
are even free from blame, “for they,” saith He, “are blameless.” 


Do not ye therefore account this, He saith, like the former instance. For that indeed was done both but 
once, and not by a priest, and was of necessity; wherefore also they were deserving of excuse; but this last 
is both done every Sabbath, and by priests, and in the temple, and according to the law. And therefore 
again not by favor, but in a legal way, they are acquitted of the charges. For not at all as blaming them did 
I so speak, saith He, nor yet as freeing them from blame in the way of indulgence, but according to the 


principle of justice. 


And He seems indeed to be defending them, but it is His disciples whom He is clearing of the alleged 
faults. For when He saith, “those are blameless,” He means, “much more are these.” 


“But they are not priests.” Nay, they are greater than priests. For the Lord of the temple Himself is here: 
the truth, not the type. Wherefore He said also, 


“But I say unto you, That in this place is one greater than the temple.” 


Nevertheless, great as the sayings were which they heard, they made no reply, for the salvation of men 
was not their object. 


Then, because to the hearers it would seem harsh, He quickly draws a veil over it, giving His discourse, as 
before, a lenient turn, yet even so expressing Himself with a rebuke. “But if ye had known what this 
meaneth, I will have mercy and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the guiltless.” 


Seest thou how again He inclines His speech to lenity, yet again shows them to be out of the reach of 
lenity? “For ye would not have condemned,” saith He, “the guiltless.” Before indeed He inferred the same 
from what is said of the priests, in the words, “they are guiltless;” but here He states it on His own 
authority; or rather, this too is out of the law, for He was quoting a prophetic saying. 


3. After this He mentions another reason likewise; “For the Son of man,” saith He, “is Lord of the Sabbath 
day;” speaking it of Himself. But Mark relates Him to have said this of our common nature also; for He 
said, “The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath.” 


Wherefore then was he punished that was gathering the sticks? Because if the laws were to be despised 
even at the beginning, of course they would scarcely be observed afterwards. 


For indeed the Sabbath did at the first confer many and great benefits; for instance, it made them gentle 
towards those of their household, and humane; it taught them God’s providence and the creation, as 
Ezekiel saith; it trained them by degrees to abstain from wickedness, and disposed them to regard the 
things of the Spirit. 


For because they could not have borne it, if when He was giving the law for the Sabbath, He had said, “Do 
your good works on the Sabbath, but do not the works which are evil,” therefore He restrained them from 
all alike for, “Ye must do nothing at all,” saith He: and not even so were they kept in order. But He 
Himself, in the very act of giving the law of the Sabbath, did even therein darkly signify that He will have 
them refrain from the evil works only, by the saying, “Ye must do no work, except what shall be done for 
your life.” And in the temple too all went on, and with more diligence and double toil. Thus even by the 
very shadow He was secretly opening unto them the truth. 


Did Christ then, it will be said, repeal a thing so highly profitable? Far from it; nay, He greatly enhanced 
it. For it was time for them to be trained in all things by the higher rules, and it was unnecessary that his 
hands should be bound, who was freed from wickedness, winged for all good works; or that men should 
hereby learn that God made all things; or that they should so be made gentle, who are called to imitate 
God’s own love to mankind (for He saith, “Be ye merciful, as your Heavenly Father”); or that they should 
make one day a festival, who are commanded to keep a feast all their life long; (“For let us keep the 
feast,” it is said, “not with old leaven, neither with leaven of malice and wickedness; but with unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth”); as neither need they stand by an ark and a golden altar, who have the very 
Lord of all for their inmate, and in all things hold communion with Him; by prayer, and by oblation, and by 
scriptures, and by almsgiving, and by having Him within them. Lo now, why is any Sabbath required, by 
him who is always keeping the feast, whose conversation is in Heaven? 


4. Let us keep the feast then continually, and do no evil thing; for this is a feast: and let our spiritual 
things be made intense, while our earthly things give place: and let us rest a spiritual rest, refraining our 
hands from covetousness; withdrawing our body from our superfluous and unprofitable toils, from such as 
the people of the Hebrews did of old endure in Egypt. For there is no difference betwixt us who are 
gathering gold, and those that were bound in the mire, working at those bricks, and gathering stubble, 
and being beaten. Yea, for now too the devil bids us make bricks, as Pharaoh did then. For what else is 
gold, than mire? and what else is silver, than stubble? Like stubble, at least, it kindles the flame of desire; 
like mire, so doth gold defile him that possesses it. 


Wherefore He sent us, not Moses from the wilderness, but His Son from Heaven. If then, after He is come, 
thou abide in Egypt, thou wilt suffer with the Egyptians: but if leaving that land thou go up with the 
spiritual Israel, thou shalt see all the miracles. 


Yet not even this suffices for salvation. For we must not only be delivered out of Egypt, but we must also 
enter into the promise. Since the Jews too, as Paul saith, both went through the Red Sea, and ate manna, 
and drank spiritual drink, but nevertheless they all perished. 


Lest then the same befall us also, let us not be slow, neither draw back; but when thou hearest wicked 
spies even now bringing up an evil report against the strait and narrow way, and uttering the same kind of 
talk as those spies of old, let not the multitude, but Joshua, be our pattern, and Caleb the son of 
Jephunneh; and do not thou give up, until thou have attained the promise, and entered into the Heavens. 


Neither account the journey to be difficult. “For if when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God, 
much more, being reconciled, shall we be saved.” “But this way,” it will be said, “is strait and narrow.” 
Well, but the former, through which thou hast come, is not strait and narrow only, but even impassable, 
and full of savage wild beasts. And as there was no passing through the Red Sea, unless that miracle had 
been wrought, so neither could we, abiding in our former life, have gone up into Heaven, but only by 
baptism intervening. Now if the impossible hath become possible, much more will the difficult be easy. 


“But that,” it will be said, “was of grace only.” Why, for this reason especially thou hast just cause to take 
courage. For if, where it was grace alone, He wrought with you; will He not much more be your aid, where 
ye also show forth laborious works? If He saved thee, doing nothing, will He not much more help thee, 
working? 


Above indeed I was saying, that from the impossibilities thou oughtest to take courage about the 
difficulties also; but now I add this, that if we are vigilant, these will not be so much as difficult. For mark 
it: death is trodden under foot, the devil hath fallen, the law of sin is extinguished, the grace of the Spirit 
is given, life is contracted into a small space, the heavy burdens are abridged. 


And to convince thee hereof by the actual results, see how many have overshot the injunctions of Christ; 
and art thou afraid of that which is just their measure? What plea then wilt thou have, when others are 
leaping beyond the bounds, and thou thyself too slothful for what is enacted? 


Thus, thee we admonish to give alms of such things as thou hast, but another hath even stripped himself 
of all his possessions: thee we require to live chastely with thy wife, but another hath not so much as 
entered into marriage: and thee we entreat not to be envious, but another we find giving up even his own 
life for charity: thee again we entreat to be lenient in judgments, and not severe to them that sin, but 
another, even when smitten, hath turned the other cheek also. 


What then shall we say, I pray thee? What excuse shall we make, not doing even these things, when others 
go so far beyond us? And they would not have gone beyond us, had not the thing been very easy. For 
which pines away, he who envies other men’s blessings, or he who takes pleasure with them, and rejoices? 
Which eyes all things with suspicion and continual trembling, the chaste man, or the adulterer? Which is 
cheered by good hopes, he that spoils by violence, or he that shows mercy, and imparts of his own to the 
needy? 


Let us then bear in mind these things, and not be torpid in our career for virtue’s sake; but having 
stripped ourselves with all readiness for these glorious wrestlings, let us labor for a little while, that we 
may win the perpetual and imperishable crowns; unto which may we all attain, by the grace and love 
towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XL 


MATT. XII. 9, 10 


“And when He was departed thence, He went into their synagogue: and, behold, a man which had his 
hand withered.” 


Again He heals on a Sabbath day, vindicating what had been done by His disciples. And the other 
evangelists indeed say, that He “set” the man “in the midst,” and asked them, “If it was lawful to do good 
on the Sabbath days.” 


See the tender bowels of the Lord. “He set him in the midst,” that by the sight He might subdue them; 
that overcome by the spectacle they might cast away their wickedness, and out of a kind of shame 
towards the man, cease from their savage ways. But they, ungentle and inhuman, choose rather to hurt 
the fame of Christ, than to see this person made whole: in both ways betraying their wickedness; by their 
walring against Christ, and by their doing so with such contentiousness, as even to treat with despite His 
mercies to other men. 


And while the other evangelists say, He asked the question, this one saith, it was asked of Him. “And they 
asked Him,” so it stands, “saying, Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath days? that they might accuse Him.” 
And it is likely that both took place. For being unholy wretches, and well assured that He would doubtless 
proceed to the healing, they hastened to take Him beforehand with their question, thinking in this way to 
hinder Him. And this is why they asked, “Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath days?” not for information, but 
that “they might accuse Him.” Yet surely the work was enough, if it were really their wish to accuse Him; 
but they desired to find a handle in His words too, preparing for themselves beforehand an abundance of 
arguments. 


But He in His love towards man doth this also: He answers them, teaching His own meekness, and turning 
it all back upon them; and points out their inhumanity. And He “setteth” the man “in the midst;” not in 
fear of them, but endeavoring to profit them, and move them to pity. 


But when not even so did He prevail with them, then was He grieved, it is said, and wroth with them for 
the hardness of their heart, and He saith, 


“What man is there among you that shall have one sheep, and if this fall into a pit on the Sabbath days, 
will he not lay hold of it, and lift it out? How much then is a man better than a sheep? Wherefore it is 
lawful to do well on the Sabbath days.” 


Thus, lest they have ground of obstinacy, and of accusing him again of transgression, He convicts them by 
this example. And do thou mark, I pray thee, how variously and suitably in each case, He introduces His 
pleas for the breaking of the sabbath. Thus, first, in the case of the blind man, He doth not so much as 
defend Himself to them, when He made the clay: and yet then also were they blaming Him; but the 
manner of the creation was enough to indicate the Lord and Owner of the law. Next, in the case of the 
paralytic, when he carried his bed, and they were finding fault, He defends Himself, now as God, and now 
as man; as man, when He saith, “If a man on the Sabbath day receive circumcision, that the law should 
not be broken;” (and He said not “that a man should be profited”); “are ye angry at me, because I have 
made a man every whit whole on the Sabbath day?” As God again, when He saith, “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” 


But when blamed for His disciples, He said, “Have ye not read what David did, when he was an hungered, 
himself and they that were with him, how he entered into the house of God, and did eat the show-bread?” 
He brings forward the priests also. 


And here again; “Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath days, or to do evil? Which of you shall have one 
sheep?” For He knew their love of wealth, that they were all taken up with it, rather than with love of 
mankind. And indeed the other evangelist saith, that He also looked about upon them when asking these 
questions, that by His very eye He might win them over; but not even so did they become better. 


And yet here He speaks only; whereas elsewhere in many cases He heals by laying on of hands also. But 
nevertheless none of these things made them meek; rather, while the man was healed, they by his health 
became worse. 


For His desire indeed was to cure them before him, and He tried innumerable ways of healing, both by 
what He did in their presence, and by what He said: but since their malady after all was incurable, He 
proceeded to the work. “Then saith He to the man, Stretch forth thine hand. And he stretched it forth, and 
it was restored whole, like as the other.” 


2. What then did they? They go forth, it is said, and take counsel together to slay Him. For “the 
Pharisees,” saith the Scripture, “went out and held a council against Him, how they might destroy Him.” 
They had received no injury, yet they went about to slay Him. So great an evil is envy. For not against 
strangers only, but even against our own, is it ever warring. And Mark saith, they took this counsel with 
the Herodians. 


What then doth the gentle and meek One? He withdrew, on being aware of it. “But when Jesus knew their 
devices, He withdrew Himself,” it is said, “from them.” Where now are they who say, miracles ought to be 
done? Nay, by these things He signified, that the uncandid soul is not even thereby persuaded; and He 
made it plain that His disciples too were blamed by them without cause. This however we should observe, 
that they grow fierce especially at the benefits done to their neighbors; and when they see any one 
delivered either from disease or from wickedness, then is the time for them to find fault, and become wild 
beasts. Thus did they calumniate Him, both when He was about to save the harlot, and when He was 
eating with publicans, and now again, when they saw the hand restored. 


But do thou observe, I pray thee, how He neither desists from His tender care over the infirm, and yet 
allays their envy. “And great multitudes followed Him, and He healed them all; and He charged them that 
were healed, that they should make Him known to no man.” Because, while the multitudes everywhere 
both admire and follow Him, they desist not from their wickedness. 


Then, lest thou shouldest be confounded at what is going on, and at their strange frenzy, He introduces 
the prophet also, foretelling all this. For so great was the accuracy of the prophets, that they omit not 
even these things, but foretell His very journeyings, and changes of place, and the intent with which He 
acted therein; that thou mightest learn, how they spake all by the Spirit. For if the secrets of men cannot 
by any art be known, much more were it impossible to learn Christ’s purpose, except the Spirit revealed 
it. 


What then saith the prophet? Nay, it is subjoined: “That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias 
the Prophet, saying, Behold my servant, whom I have chosen; my beloved, in whom my soul is well 
pleased. I will put my Spirit upon Him, and He shall show judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not strive nor 


cry, neither shall any man hear His voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall He not break, and smoking 
flax shall He not quench, till He send forth judgment unto victory. And in His name shall the Gentiles 
trust.” 


The prophet celebrates His meekness, and His unspeakable power, and opens to the Gentiles “a great 
door and effectual;” he foretells also the ills that are to overtake the Jews, and signifies His unanimity 
with the Father. For “behold,” saith He, “my servant, whom I have chosen, my beloved, in whom my soul is 
well pleased.” Now if He chose Him, not as an adversary doth Christ set aside the law, nor as being an 
enemy of the lawgiver, but as having the same mind with Him, and the same objects. 


Then proclaiming His meekness, he saith, “He shall not strive nor cry.” For His desire indeed was to heal 
in their presence; but since they thrust Him away, not even against this did He contend. 


And intimating both His might, and their weakness, he saith, “A bruised reed shall He not break.” For 
indeed it was easy to break them all to pieces like a reed, and not a reed merely, but one already bruised. 


“And smoking flax shall He not quench.” Here he sets forth both their anger that is kindled, and His might 
that is able to put down their anger, and to quench it with all ease; whereby His great mildness is 
signified. 


What then? Shall these things always be? And will He endure them perpetually, forming such frantic plots 
against Him? Far from it; but when He hath performed His part, then shall He execute the other purposes 
also. For this He declared by saying “Till He send forth judgment unto victory: and in His name shall the 
Gentiles trust.” As Paul likewise saith, “Having in a readiness to revenge all disobedience, when your 
obedience is fulfilled.” 


But what is, “when He sends forth judgment unto victory?” When He hath fulfilled all His own part, then, 
we are told, He will bring down upon them His vengeance also, and that a perfect vengeance. Then shall 
they suffer His terrors, when His trophy is gloriously set up, and the ordinances that proceed from Him 
have prevailed, and He hath left them no plea of contradiction, however shameless. For He is wont to call 
righteousness, “judgment.” 


But not to this will His dispensation be confined, to the punishment of unbelievers only, but He will also 
win to Himself the whole world. Wherefore He added, “And in His name shall the Gentiles trust.” 


Then, to inform thee that this too is according to the purpose of the Father, in the beginning the prophet 
had assured us of this likewise, together with what had gone before; saying, “My well-beloved, in whom 
my soul is well pleased.” For of the well-beloved it is quite evident that He did these things also according 
to the mind of the beloved. 


3. “Then they brought unto Him one possessed with a devil, blind and dumb, and He healed him, 
insomuch that the blind and dumb both spake and saw.” 


O wickedness of the evil spirit! he had barred up both entrances, whereby that person should have 
believed, as well sight as hearing; nevertheless, both did Christ open. 


“And all the people were amazed, saying, Is not this the Son of David? But the Pharisees said, This fellow 
doth not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.” 


And yet what great thing had been said? Nevertheless, not even this did they endure: to such a degree, as 
I have already remarked, are they ever stung by the good works done to their neighbors, and nothing 
grieves them so much as the salvation of men. And yet He had actually retired, and had given room for 
their passion to subside; but the evil was again rekindled, because a benefit was again conferred; and the 
evil spirit was not so indignant as they. For he indeed departed from the body, and gave place and fled 
away, uttering no sound; but these were endeavoring now to slay, now to defame Him. That is, their first 
aim not succeeding, they would fain hurt His good name. 


Such a thing is envy, than which no worse evil can exist. For the adulterer indeed enjoys some pleasure, 
such as it is, and in a short time accomplishes his proper sin; but the envious man punishes himself, and 
takes vengeance upon himself more than on the person whom he envies, and never ceases from his sin, 
but is continually engaged in the commission thereof. For as a sow in mire, and evil spirits in our hurt, so 
also doth he delight in his neighbor’s ills; and if anything painful take place, then is he refreshed, and 
takes breath; accounting the calamities of others his own joys, and the blessings of others his own ills; and 
he considers not what pleasure may accrue to himself, but what pain to his neighbor. These men therefore 
were it not meet to stone and beat to death, like mad dogs, like destroying demons, like the very furies? 


For as beetles feed on dung, so do these men on the calamities of others, being a sort of common foes and 
enemies of our nature. And whereas the rest of mankind pity even a brute when it is killed, dost thou, on 
seeing a man receive benefits, become like a wild beast, tremble, and turn pale? Why, what can be worse 
than this madness? Therefore, you see, whoremongers and publicans were able to enter into the kingdom, 
but the envious, being within it, went out: For “the children of the kingdom,” it is said, “shall be cast out.” 


And the former, once freed from their present wickedness, attained to things which they never looked for, 
while these latter lost even the good things which they had; and very reasonably. For this turns a man into 
a devil, this renders one a savage demon. Thus did the first murder arise; thus was nature forgotten; thus 
the earth defiled; thus afterwards did it open its mouth, to receive yet living, and utterly destroy, Dathan, 
and Korah, and Abiram, and all that multitude. 


4. But to declaim against envy, one may Say, is easy; but we ought to consider also how men are to be 
freed from the disease. How then are we to be rid of this wickedness? If we bear in mind, that as he who 
hath committed fornication cannot lawfully enter the church, so neither he that envies; nay, and much less 
the latter than the former. For as things are, it is accounted even an indifferent thing; wherefore also it is 
little thought of; but if its real badness be made evident, we should easily refrain from it. 


Weep then, and groan; lament, and entreat God. Learn to feel and to repent for it, as for a grievous sin. 
And if thou be of this mind, thou wilt quickly be rid of the disease. 


And who knows not, one may Say, that envy is an evil thing? No one indeed is ignorant of it: yet they have 
not the same estimation of this passion as of adultery and fornication. When, at least, did any one 
condemn himself bitterly for having envied? when did he entreat God concerning this pest, that He would 
be merciful to him? No man at any time: but if he shall fast and give a little money to a poor man, though 
he be envious to the thousandth degree, he counts himself to have done nothing horrid, held as he is in 
subjection by the most accursed passion of all. Whence, for example, did Cain become such as he was? 
Whence Esau? Whence the children of Laban? Whence the sons of Jacob? Whence Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, with their company? Whence Miriam? Whence Aaron? Whence the devil himself? 


Herewith consider this also; that thou injurest not him whom thou enviest, but into thyself thou art 
thrusting the sword. For wherein did Cain injure Abel? Did he not even against his own will send him the 
more quickly into the kingdom? but himself he pierced through with innumerable evils. Wherein did Esau 
harm Jacob? Did not Jacob grow wealthy, and enjoy unnumbered blessings; while he himself both became 
an outcast from his father’s house, and wandered in a strange land, after that plot of his? And wherein did 
Jacob’s sons again make Joseph the worse, and this, though they proceeded even unto blood? had not they 
to endure famine, and encounter peril to the utmost, whereas he became king of all Egypt? For the more 
thou enviest, the more dost thou become a procurer of greater blessing to the object of thine envy. For 
there is a God who beholds these things; and when He sees him injured, that doeth no injury, him He 
exalts the more, and so makes him glorious, but thee He punishes. 


For if them that exult over their enemies, He suffer not to go unpunished (“For rejoice not,” it is said, 
“when thine enemies fall, lest at any time the Lord see it, and it displease Him” ); much more such as envy 
those who have done no wrong. 


Let us then extirpate the many-headed wild beast. For in truth many are the kinds of envy. Thus, if he that 
loves one that is a friend to him hath no more than the publican, where shall he stand who hates him that 
doeth him no wrong? and how shall he escape hell, becoming worse than the heathens? Wherefore also I 
do exceedingly grieve, that we who are commanded to copy the angels, or rather the Lord of the angels, 
emulate the devil. For indeed there is much envy, even in the church; and more among us, than among 
those under authority. Wherefore we must even discourse unto ourselves. 


5. Tell me then, why dost thou envy thy neighbor? Because thou seest him reaping honor, and words of 
good report? Then dost thou not bear in mind how much evil honors bring on the unguarded? lifting them 
up to pride, to vainglory, to arrogance, to contemptuousness; making them more careless? and besides 
these evils, they wither also lightly away. For the most grievous thing is this, that the evils arising 
therefrom abide immortal, but the pleasure at the moment of its appearing, is flown away. For these 
things then dost thou envy? tell me. 


“But he hath great influence with the Ruler, and leads and drives all things which way he will, and inflicts 
pain on them that offend him, and benefits his flatterers, and hath much power.” These are the sayings of 
secular persons, and of men that are riveted to the earth. For the spiritual man nothing shall be able to 
hurt. 


For what serious harm shall he do to him? vote him out of his office? And what of that? For if it be justly 
done, he is even profited; for nothing so provokes God, as for one to hold the priest’s office unworthily. 
But if unjustly, the blame again falls on the other, not on him; for he who hath suffered anything unjustly, 
and borne it nobly, obtains in this way the greater confidence towards God. 


Let us not then aim at this, how we may be in places of power, and honor, and authority, but that we may 
live in virtue and self denial. For indeed places of authority persuade men to do many things which are not 
approved of God; and great vigor of soul is needed, in order to use authority aright. For as he that is 
deprived thereof, practises self restraint, whether with or against his will, so he that enjoys it is in some 
such condition, as if any one living with a graceful and beautiful damsel were to receive rules never to 
look upon her unchastely. For authority is that kind of thing. Wherefore many, even against their will, hath 
it induced to show insolence; it awakens wrath, and removes the bridle from the tongue, and tears off the 


door of the lips; fanning the soul as with a wind, and sinking the bark in the lowest depth of evils. Him 
then who is in so great danger dost thou admire, and sayest thou he is to be envied? Nay, how great 
madness is here! Consider, at any rate (besides what we have mentioned), how many enemies and 
accusers, and how many flatterers this person hath besieging him. Are these then, I pray thee, reasons for 
calling a man happy? Nay, who can say so? 


“But the people,” you say, “hold high account of him.” And what is this? For the people surely is not God, 
to whom he is to render account: so that in naming the people, thou art speaking of nothing else than of 
other breakers, and rocks, and shoals, and sunken ridges. For to be in favor with the people, the more it 
makes a man illustrious, the greater the dangers, the cares, the despondencies it brings with it. For such 
an one has no power at all to take breath or stand still, having so severe a master. And why say I, “stand 
still and take breath”? Though such an one have never so many good works, hardly doth he enter into the 
kingdom. For nothing is so wont to overthrow men, as the honor which comes of the multitude, making 
them cowardly, ignoble, flatterers, hypocrites. 


Why, for instance, did the Pharisees say that Christ was possessed? Was it not because they were greedy 
of the honor of the multitude? 


And whence did the multitude pass the right judgment on Him? Was it not because this disease had no 
hold on them? For nothing, nothing so much tends to make men lawless and foolish, as gaping after the 
honor of the multitude. Nothing makes them glorious and immoveable, like despising the same. 


Wherefore also great vigor of soul is needed for him who is to hold out against such an impulse, and so 
violent a blast. For as when things are prosperous, he prefers himself to all, so when he undergoes the 
contrary, he would fain bury himself alive: and this is to him both hell, and the kingdom, when he hath 
come to be overwhelmed by this passion. 


Is all this then, I pray thee, matter of envyings, and not rather of lamentations and tears? Every one surely 
can see. But thou doest the same, in envying one in that kind of credit, as if a person, seeing another 
bound and scourged and torn by innumerable wild beasts, were to envy him his wounds and stripes. For in 
fact, as many men as the multitude comprises, so many bonds also, so many tyrants hath he: and, what is 
yet more grievous, each of these hath a different mind: and they all judge whatever comes into their heads 
concerning him that is a slave to them, without examining into anything; but whatever is the decision of 
this or that person, this they also confirm. 


What manner of waves then, what tempest so grievous as this? Yea, such a one is both puffed up ina 
moment by the pleasure, and is under water again easily, being ever in fluctuation, in tranquillity never. 
Thus, before the time of the assembly, and of the contests in speaking, he is possessed with anxiety and 
fear; but after the assembly he is either dead with despondency, or rejoices on the contrary without 
measure; a worse thing than sorrow. For that pleasure is not a less evil than sorrow is plain from the 
effect it has on the soul; how light it makes it, and unsteady, and fluttering. 


And this one may see even from those of former times. When, for instance, was David to be admired; 
when he rejoiced, or when he was in anguish? When, the people of the Jews? groaning and calling upon 
God, or exulting in the wilderness, and worshipping the calf? Wherefore Solomon too, who best of all men 
knew what pleasure is, saith, “It is better to go to the house of mourning, than to the house of laughter.” 
Wherefore Christ also blesses the one, saying, “Blessed are they that mourn,” but the other sort He 
bewails, saying, “Woe unto you that laugh, for ye shall weep.” And very fitly. For in delight the soul is 
more relaxed and effeminate, but in mourning it is braced up, and grows sober, and is delivered from the 
whole swarm of passions, and becomes higher and stronger. 


Knowing then all these things, let us shun the glory that comes from the multitude, and the pleasure that 
springs therefrom, that we may win the real and everlasting glory; unto which may we all attain, by the 
grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might, forever and ever. 
Amen. 


HOMILY XLI 
MATT. XII. 25, 26 


“And Jesus knew their thoughts, and said unto them, Every kingdom divided against itself shall be brought 
to desolation; and every city or house divided against itself, shall not stand: and if Satan cast out Satan, he 
is divided against himself; how shall then his kingdom stand?” 


Even before now they had accused Him of this, that “by Beelzebub He casteth out the devils.” But 
whereas then He did not rebuke them, allowing them both to know His power by His more numerous 
miracles, and by His teaching to learn His majesty: now, since they continued saying the same, He 
proceeds also to rebuke them, showing His Godhead by this first, that He made their secrets public; and 
secondly, by the very act of casting out the devils with ease. 


And indeed the accusation too was very shameless. Because, as I have said, envy seeks not what to say, 
but only that it may say somewhat. Yet for all that, not even so did Christ despise them, but defends 
Himself with the forbearance proper to Him, teaching us to be meek to our enemies; and though they say 
such things, as we are neither conscious of, nor have they any the least probability, not to be disturbed, 
nor troubled, but with all long suffering to render them an account. This then He did most especially on 
that very occasion, affording the strongest proof, that the things were false that were said by them. For 
neither was it a demoniac’s part to exhibit so much meekness; it was not a demoniac’s part to know men’s 
secrets. 


For, in truth, both because of the exceeding impudence of such a suspicion, and because of the fear of the 
multitude, they durst not publicly make these charges, but were turning them in their mind. But He, to 
show them that He knew all that likewise, doth not set down the accusation, nor doth He expose their 
wickedness; but the refutation He adds, leaving it to the conscience of them that had said it to convict 
them. For on one thing only was He bent, to do good to them that were sinning, not to expose them. 


Yet surely, if He had been minded to extend his speech in length, and to make them ridiculous, and withal 
to have exacted of them also the most extreme penalty, there was nothing to hinder Him. Nevertheless He 
put aside all these things, and looked to one object only, not to render them more contentious, but more 
candid, and so to dispose them better toward amendment. 


How then doth He plead with them? Not by allegation out of the Scriptures (for they would not so much 
as attend, but were sure rather to distort their meaning), but by the events of ordinary life. For “every 
kingdom,” saith He, “divided against itself shall not stand; and a city and a house, if it be divided, is soon 
dissolved.” 


For the wars from without are not so ruinous as the civil ones. Yea, and this is the case in bodies too; it is 
the case even in all things; but for this time He takes His illustration from those that are more publicly 
known. 


And yet, what is there more powerful on earth than a kingdom? Nothing, but nevertheless it perishes if in 
dissension. And if in that case one throw the blame on the great burden of the affairs thereof, as breaking 
down by its own weight; what wouldest thou say of a city? and what of a house? Thus, whether it be a 
small thing, or a great, if at dissension with itself, it perishes. If then I, having a devil, do by him cast out 
the devils, there is dissension and fighting among devils, and they take their stand one against another. 
But if they stand one against another, their strength is wasted and destroyed. “For if Satan cast out Satan” 
(and He said not “the devils,” implying their great unanimity one with another), “he is then divided 
against himself;” so He speaks. But if he be divided, he is become weaker, and is ruined; and if he be 
ruined, how can he cast out another? 


Seest thou how great the absurdity of the accusation, how great the folly, the inconsistency? Since it is not 
for the same persons to say first, that He stands, and casts out devils, and then to say, that He stands by 
that, which it was likely would be the cause of His undoing. 


2. This then being the first refutation, the next after it is that which relates to the disciples. For not always 
in one way only, but also in a second and third, He solves their objections, being minded most abundantly 
to silence their shamelessness. Which sort of thing He did also with respect to the Sabbath, bringing 
forward David, the priests, the testimony that saith, “I will have mercy, and not sacrifice,” the cause of the 
Sabbath, for which it was ordained; “for the Sabbath,” saith He,” was for man.” This then He doth in the 
present case also: where after the first He proceeds to a second refutation, plainer than the former. 


“For if I,” saith He, “by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your sons cast them out?” 


See here too His gentleness. For He said not, “my disciples,” nor, “the apostles,” but “your sons;” to the 
end that if indeed they were minded to return to the same nobleness with them, they might derive hence a 
powerful spring that way; but if they were uncandid, and continued in the same course, they might not 
thenceforth be able to allege any plea, though ever so shameless. 


But what He saith is like this, “By whom do the apostles cast them out?” For in fact they were doing so 
already, because they had received authority from Him, and these men brought no charge against them; 
their quarrel not being with the acts, but with the person only. As then it was His will to show that their 
sayings arose only from their envy against Him, He brings forward the apostles; thus: If I so cast them 
out, much more those, who have received their authority from me. Nevertheless, no such thing have ye 
said to them. How then bring ye these charges against me, the author of their doings, while acquitting 
them of the accusations? This, however, will not free you from your punishment, rather it will condemn 
you the more. Therefore also He added, “They shall be your judges.” For when persons from among you, 
and having been practised in these things, both believe me and obey, it is most clear that they will also 
condemn those who are against me both in deed and word. 


“But if I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then the Kingdom of God is come unto you.” 


What means “the Kingdom”? “My coming.” See how again He conciliates and soothes them, and draws 
them to the knowledge of Himself, and signifies that they are warring with their own good, and 
contentious against their own salvation. “For whereas ye ought to rejoice,” saith He, “and leap for joy, that 
One is come bestowing those great and unutterable blessings, hymned of old by the prophets, and that the 
time of your prosperity is at hand; ye do the contrary; so far from receiving the blessings, you do even 
speak ill of them, and frame accusations that have no real being.” 


Now Matthew indeed saith, “If I by the Spirit of God cast out”; but Luke, “If I by the finger of God cast out 
the devils:” implying that to cast out devils is a work of the greatest power, and not of any ordinary grace. 
And He means indeed that from these things they should infer and say, If this be so, then the Son of God is 
come. This, however, He saith not, but in a reserved way, and so as not to be galling to them, He darkly 
intimates it by saying, “Then the kingdom of God is come unto you.” 


Seest thou exceeding wisdom? By the very things which they were blaming, He showed His presence 
shining forth. 


Then, to conciliate them, He said not simply, “The Kingdom is come,” but, “unto you,” as though He had 
said, To you the good things are come; wherefore then feel displeased at your proper blessings? why war 
against your own salvation? This is that time, which the prophets long ago foretold: this, the sign of that 
advent which was celebrated by them, even these things being wrought by divine power. For the fact 
indeed, that they are wrought, yourselves know; but that they are wrought by divine power, the deeds 
themselves cry out. Yea, and it is impossible that Satan should be stronger now; rather he must of 
absolute necessity be weak. But it cannot be, that he who is weak should, as though he were strong, cast 
out the strong devil. 


Now thus speaking He signified the power of charity, and the weakness of separation and 
contentiousness. Wherefore He was Himself also continually charging His disciples, on every occasion, 
concerning charity, and teaching them that the devil, to subvert it, leaves nothing undone. 


3. Having then uttered His second refutation, He adds also a third, thus saying: 


“How can one enter into the strong man’s house, and spoil his goods, except he first bind the strong man, 
and then spoil his goods?” 


For that Satan cannot possibly cast out Satan is evident from what hath been said; but that neither in any 
other way is it possible to cast him out, except one first get the better of him, this too is acknowledged by 
all. 


What then is established hereby? The former statement, with more abundant evidence. “Why, I am so far,” 
saith He, “from using the devil as an ally, that I make war upon him, and bind him; and an infallible proof 
thereof is the plundering of his goods.” See how the contrary is proved, of what they were attempting to 
establish. For whereas they wished to show, that not by His own power doth He cast out devils, He shows 
that not only the devils, but even their very chief leader is held by Him bound with all authority; and that 
over him, before them, did He prevail by His own power. And this is evident from the things that are done. 
For if he be the prince, and they subjects, how, except he were worsted, and made to bow down, could 
they have been spoiled? 


And here His saying seems to me to be a prophecy likewise. For not only, I suppose, are the evil spirits the 
goods of the devil, but also the men that are doing his works. Therefore to declare that He doth not only 
cast out devils, but also will drive away all error from the world, and will put down his sorceries, and 
make all his arts useless, He said these things. 


And He said not, He will take away, but “He will spoil,” to express what is done with authority. But He 
calls him “strong,” not because he is so by nature, God forbid, but declaring his former tyranny, which 
arose from our remissness. 


4, “He that is not with me is against me, and he that gathereth not with me scattereth abroad.” 


Behold also a fourth refutation. For what is my desire? saith He. To bring men to God, to teach virtue, to 
proclaim the kingdom. What, that of the devil, and the evil spirits? The contrary to these. How then should 
he that gathers not with me, nor is at all with me, be likely to co-operate with me? And why do I say co- 
operate? Nay, on the contrary, his desire is rather to scatter abroad my goods. He then who is so far from 
cooperating that he even scatters abroad, how should he have exhibited such unanimity with me, as with 
me to cast out the devils? 


Now it is a natural surmise that He said this not of the devil only, but Himself also of Himself, as being for 
His part against the devil, and scattering abroad his goods. And how, one may say, is he that is not with 
me against me? By this very fact, of his not gathering. But if this be true, much more he that is against 
him. For if he that doth not co-operate is an enemy, much more he that wages war. 


But all these things He saith, to indicate His enmity against the devil, how great and unspeakable it is. For 


tell me, if thou must go to war with any one, he that is not willing to fight on thy side, by this very fact is 
he not against thee? And if elsewhere He saith, “He that is not against you is for you,” it is not contrary to 
this. For here He signified one actually against them, but there He points to one who in part is on their 
side: “For they cast out devils,” it is said “in Thy name.” 


But to me He seems here to be hinting also at the Jews, setting them on the devil’s side. For they too were 
against Him, and were scattering what He gathered. As to the fact that He was hinting at them also, He 
declared it by speaking thus, 


“Therefore I say unto you, that all manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men.” 


5. Thus having defended Himself, and refuted their objection, and proved the vanity of their shameless 
dealings, He proceeds to alarm them. For this too is no small part of advice and correction, not only to 
plead and persuade, but to threaten also; which He doth in many passages, when making laws and giving 
counsel. 


And though the saying seem to have much obscurity, yet if we attend, its solution will prove easy. 


First then it were well to listen to the very words: “All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto 
men; but the blasphemy of the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto them. And whosoever speaketh a 
word against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him; but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it 
shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world to come.” 


What now is it that He affirms? Many things have ye spoken against me; that I am a deceiver, an 
adversary of God. These things I forgive you on your repentance, and exact no penalty of you; but 
blasphemy against the Spirit shall not be forgiven, no, not to those who repent. And how can this be right? 
For even this was forgiven upon repentance. Many at least of those who said these words believed 
afterward, and all was forgiven them. What is it then that He saith? That this sin is above all things 
unpardonable. Why so? Because Himself indeed they knew not, who He might be, but of the Spirit they 
received ample experience. For the prophets also by the Spirit said whatever they said; and indeed all in 
the Old Testament had a very high notion of Him. 


What He saith, then, is this: Be it so: ye are offended at me, because of the flesh with which I am 
encompassed: can ye say of the Spirit also, We know it not? And therefore is your blasphemy 
unpardonable, and both here and hereafter shall ye suffer punishment. For many indeed have been 
punished here only (as he who had committed fornication, as they who partook unworthily of the 
mysteries, amongst the Corinthians); but ye, both here and hereafter. 


Now as to your blasphemies against me, before the cross, I forgive them: and the daring crime too of the 
cross itself; neither shall ye be condemned for your unbelief alone. (For neither had they, that believed 
before the cross, perfect faith. And on many occasions He even charges them to make Him known to no 
man before the Passion; and on the cross He said that this sin was forgiven them.) But as to your words 
touching the Spirit, they will have no excuse. For in proof that He is speaking of what was said of Him 
before the crucifixion, He added, “Whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of Man, it shall be 
forgiven him; but whosoever shall speak against the Holy Ghost,” there is no more forgiveness. 
Wherefore? Because this is known to you; and the truths are notorious which you harden yourselves 
against. For though ye say that ye know not me; yet of this surely ye are not ignorant, that to cast out 
devils, and to do cures, is a work of the Holy Ghost. It is not then I only whom ye are insulting, but the 
Holy Ghost also. Wherefore your punishment can be averted by no prayers, neither here nor there. 


For so of men, some are punished both here, and there, some here only, some there only, others neither 
here nor there. Here and there, as these very men (for both here did they pay a penalty, when they 
suffered those incurable ills at the taking of their city, and there shall they undergo a very grievous one), 
as the inhabitants of Sodom; as many others. There only, as the rich man who endured the flames, and had 
not at his command so much as a drop of water. Here, as he that had committed fornication amongst the 
Corinthians. Neither here nor there, as the apostles, as the prophets, as the blessed Job; for their 
sufferings were not surely in the way of punishment, but as contests and wrestlings. 


Let us labor, therefore, to be of the same part with these: or if not with these, at least with them that wash 
away their sins here. For fearful indeed is that other judgment, and inexorable the vengeance, and 
incurable the punishment. 


6. But if thou desire not to be punished even here, pass judgment on thyself, exact thine own penalty. 
Listen to Paul, when he saith, “If we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged.” If thou do this, 
proceeding in order thou shalt even arrive at a crown. 


But how are we to exact our own penalty? one may ask. Lament, groan bitterly, humble, afflict thyself, call 
to remembrance thy sins in their particulars. This thing is no small torture to a man’s soul. If any man 
hath been in a state of contrition, he knows that the soul is punished by this more than anything. If any 
hath been living in remembrance of sins, he knows the anguish thence arising. Therefore doth God 


appoint righteousness as a reward for such repentance, saying, “Be thou first to tell thy sins, that thou 
mayest be justified.” For it is not, it is not indeed, a small step towards amendment, to lay together all our 
sins, and to be continually revolving and reckoning them up with their particulars. For he that is doing 
this will be so heart-broken, as not to think himself worthy so much as to live; and he that thinks thus, will 
be tenderer than any wax. For tell me not of acts of fornication only, nor of adulteries, nor of these things 
that are manifest, and acknowledged amongst all men: but lay together also thy secret crafts, and thy 
false accusations, and thine evil speakings, and thy vain gloryings, and thine envy, and all such things. For 
neither will these bring a trifling punishment. For the reviler too shall fall into hell; and the drunkard hath 
no part in the kingdom; and he that lovest not his neighbor so offends God, as to find no help even in his 
own martyrdom; and he that neglects his own hath denied the faith, and he who overlooks the poor is sent 
into the fire. 


Account not then these things to be little, but put all together, and write them as in a book. For if thou 
write them down, God blots them out; even as on the other hand, if thou omit writing them, God both 
inscribes them, and exacts their penalty. It were then far better for them to be written by us, and blotted 
out above, than on the contrary, when we have forgotten them, for God to bring them before our eyes in 
that day. 


Therefore that this may not be so, let us reckon up all with strictness, and we shall find ourselves 
answerable for much. For who is clear from covetousness? Nay, tell me not of the quantity, but since even 
in a small amount we shall pay the same penalty, consider this and repent. Who is rid of all insolence? Yet 
this casts into hell. Who hath not secretly spoken evil of his neighbor? Yet this deprives one of the 
Kingdom. Who hath not been self-willed? Yet this man is more unclean than all. Who hath not looked with 
unchaste eyes? Yet this is a complete adulterer. Who hath not been “angry with his brother without a 
cause”? Yet such an one is “in danger of the council.” Who hath not sworn? Yet this thing is of the evil one. 
Who hath not forsworn himself? but this man is something more than of the evil one. Who hath not served 
mammon? but this man is fallen away from the genuine service of Christ. 


I have also other things greater than these to mention: but even these are enough, and able, if a man be 
not made of stone, nor utterly past feeling, to bring him to compunction. For if each one of them casts into 
hell, what will they not bring to pass when all are met together? 


How then can one be saved? it may be asked. By application of the countervailing remedies: alms, 
prayers, compunction, repentance, humility, a contrite heart, contempt of possessions. For God hath 
marked out for us innumerable ways of salvation, if we be willing to attend. Let us then attend, and let us 
every way cleanse out our wounds, showing mercy, remitting our anger against them that have displeased 
us, giving thanks for all things to God, fasting according to our power, praying sincerely, “making unto 
ourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness.” For so shall we be able to obtain pardon for our 
offenses, and to win the promised good things; whereof may we all be counted worthy, by the grace and 
love toward man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XLII 


MATT. XII. 33 


“Either make the tree good, and his fruit good, or else make the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt; for the 
tree is known by his fruit.” 


Again in another way He shames them, and is not content with His former refutations. But this He doth, 
not freeing Himself from accusations, (for what went before was quite enough), but as wishing to amend 
them. 


Now His meaning is like this: none of you hath either found fault about the persons healed, as not being 
healed; nor hath said, that it is an evil thing to deliver one from a devil. For though they had been ever so 
shameless, they could not have said this. 


Since therefore they brought no charge against the works, but were defaming the Doer of them, He 
signifies that this accusation is against both the common modes of reasoning, and the congruity of the 
circumstances. A thing of aggravated shamelessness, not only to interpret maliciously, but also to make up 
such charges as are contrary to men’s common notions. 


And see how free He is from contentiousness. For He said not, “Make the tree good, forasmuch as the 
fruit also is good;” but, most entirely stopping their mouths, and exhibiting His own considerateness, and 
their insolence, He saith, Even if ye are minded to find fault with my works, I forbid it not at all, only bring 
not inconsistent and contradictory charges. For thus were they sure to be most clearly detected, 
persisting against what was too palpable. Wherefore to no purpose is your maliciousness, saith He, and 
your self-contradictory statements. Because in truth the distinction of the tree is shown by the fruit, not 
the fruit by the tree; but ye do the contrary. For what if the tree be the origin of the fruit; yet it is the fruit 
that makes the tree to be known. And it were consistent, either in blaming us to find fault with our works 
too, or praising these, to set us who do them free from these charges. But now ye do the contrary; for 


having no fault to find with the works, which is the fruit, ye pass the opposite judgment upon the tree, 
calling me a demoniac; which is utter insanity. 


Yea, and what He had said before, this He establishes now also; that a good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, nor again can the converse be. So that their charges were against all consistency and nature. 


Then since He is arguing not for Himself, but for the Spirit, He hath dealt out His reproof even as a 
torrent, saying, “O generation of vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good things?” 


Now this is at once to accuse, and to give demonstration of His own sayings from their case. For behold, 
saith He, ye being evil trees, cannot bring forth good fruit. I do not then marvel at your talking thus: for ye 
were both ill nurtured, being of wicked ancestors, and ye have acquired a bad mind. 


And see how carefully, and without any hold for exception, He hath expressed His accusations: in that He 
said not, “How can ye speak good things, being a generation of vipers? (for this latter is nothing to the 
former): but, “How can ye, being evil, speak good things?” 


But He called them “broods of vipers,” because they prided themselves on their forefathers. To signify 
therefore that they had no advantage thereby, He both casts them out from their relationship to Abraham, 
and assigns them forefathers of kindred disposition, having stripped them of that ground of 
illustriousness. 


“For out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” Here again He indicates His Godhead, which 
knew their secrets: and that not for words only, but also for wicked thoughts, they shall suffer 
punishment; and that He knows it all, as God. And He saith, that it is possible even for men to know these 
things; for this is a natural consequence, that when wickedness is overflowing within, its words should be 
poured forth through the lips. So that when thou hearest a man speak wicked words, do not suppose only 
so much wickedness to be in him as the words display, but conjecture the fountain to be much more 
abundant; for that which is spoken outwardly, is the superabundance of that which is within. 


See how vehemently He reprehends them. For if what they had said is so evil, and is of the very mind of 
the devil, consider the root and well-spring of their words, how far that must reach. And this is naturally 
the case; for while the tongue through shame often pours not forth all its wickedness at once, the heart 
having no human witness, fearlessly gives birth to whatever evils it will; for of God it hath not much 
regard. Since then men’s sayings come to examination and are set before all, but the heart is concealed; 
therefore the evils of the former grow less, while those of the latter increase. But when that within is 
multiplied, all that hath been awhile hidden comes forth with a violent gushing. And as persons vomiting 
strive at first to keep down the humors that force their way out, but, when they are overcome, cast forth 
much abomination; so do they that devise evil things, and speak ill of their neighbors. 


“A good man out of his good treasure,” saith He, “bringeth forth good things, and an evil man out of his 
evil treasure bringeth forth evil things.” 


For think not by any means, saith He, that it is so in respect of wickedness only, for in goodness also the 
same occurs: for there too the virtue within is more than the words without. By which He signified, that 
both they were to be accounted more wicked than their words indicated, and Himself more perfectly good 
than His sayings declared. And He calls it “a treasure,” indicating its abundance. 


Then again He fences them in with great terror. For think not at all, saith He, that the thing stops at this, 
that is, at the condemnation of the multitude; nay, for all that do wickedly in such things shall suffer the 
utmost punishment. And He said not, “ye,” partly in order to instruct our whole race, partly to make His 
saying the less burdensome. 


“But I say unto you,” this is His word, “that every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account 
thereof in the day of judgment.” 


And that is idle, which is not according to the fact, which is false, which hath in it unjust accusation; and 
some say, that which is vain also, for instance, provoking inordinate laughter, or what is filthy, and 
immodest, and coarse. 


“For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 


Seest thou how far the tribunal is from invidiousness? how favorable the account required? For not upon 
what another hath said of thee, but from what thou hast thyself spoken, will the Judge give His sentence; 
which is of all things the very fairest: since surely with thee it rests, either to speak, or not to speak. 


2. Wherefore not those that are slandered, but the slanderers, have need to be anxious and to tremble. 
For the former are not constrained to answer for themselves touching the evil things which are said of 
them, but the latter will, for the evil they have spoken; and over these impends the whole danger. So that 
the persons censured should be without anxiety, not being to give account of the evil that others have 
said; but the censurers have cause to be in anxiety, and to tremble, as being themselves to be dragged 


before the judgment-seat in that behalf. For this is indeed a diabolical snare, and a sin having in it no 
pleasure, but harm only. Yea, and such an one is laying up an evil treasure in his soul. And if he that hath 
an evil humor in him doth himself first reap the fruits of the malady, much more he that is treasuring up in 
himself what is more bitter than any bile, I mean, wickedness, will suffer the utmost evils, gathering unto 
himself a grievous disease. And it is evident from the things that He vomits out. For if they pain others so 
much, far more the soul that gives them birth. 


Thus the plotter destroys himself first; just as he that treads on fire burns up himself, and he that smites 
adamant spites himself, and he that kicks against the pricks draws blood from himself. For somewhat of 
this kind is he that knows how to suffer wrong, and to bear it manfully; he is adamant, and the pricks, and 
fire; but he that hath used himself to do wrong is feebler than any clay. 


Not therefore to suffer wrong is evil, but to do it, and not to know how to bear being wronged. For 
instance, how great wrongs did David endure! How great wrongs did Saul commit! Which then was the 
stronger and happier? which the more wretched and miserable? was it not he that did wrong? And mark 
it. Saul had promised, if David should slay the Philistine, to take him for his son-in law, and to give him his 
daughter with great favor. He slew the Philistine; the other broke his engagements, and so far from 
bestowing her, did even go about to slay him. Which then became the more glorious? Was not the one 
choking with despair and the evil demon, while the other shone brighter than the sun with his trophies, 
and his loyalty to God? Again, before the choir of the women, was not the one suffocated with envy, while 
the other enduring all in silence, won all men, and bound them unto himself? And when he had even 
gotten him into his hands, and spared him, which again was happy? and which wretched? which was the 
weaker? which the more powerful? Was it not this man, who did not avenge himself even justly? And very 
naturally. For the one had armed soldiers, but the other, righteousness, that is more mighty than ten 
thousand armies, for his ally and helper. And for this reason, though unjustly conspired against, he 
endured not to slay him even justly. For he knew by what had taken place before, that not to do evil, but to 
suffer evil, this is what makes men more powerful. So it is with bodies also, so also with trees. 


And what did Jacob? Was he not injured by Laban, and suffered evil? Which then was the stronger? he 
that had gotten the other into his hands, and durst not touch him, but was afraid and trembling; or he 
whom we see without arms and soldiers proving more terrible to him than innumerable kings? 


But that I may give you another demonstration of what I have said, greater than this, let us again in the 
instance of David himself try the reasoning on the opposite side. For this man who being injured was so 
strong, afterwards upon committing an injury became on the contrary the weaker party. At least, when he 
had wronged Uriah, his position was changed again, and the weakness passed to the wrong doer, and the 
might to the injured; for he being dead laid waste the other’s house. And the one being a king, and alive, 
could do nothing, but the other, being but a soldier, and slain, turned upside down all that pertained to his 
adversary. 


Would ye that in another way also I should make what I say plainer? Let us look into their case, who 
avenge themselves even justly. For as to the wrong doers, that they are the most worthless of all men, 
walring against their own soul; this is surely plain to every one. 


But who avenged himself justly, yet kindled innumerable ills, and pierced himself through with many 
calamities and sorrows? The captain of David’s host. For he both stirred up a grievous war, and suffered 
unnumbered evils; not one whereof would have happened, had he but known how to command himself. 


Let us flee therefore from this sin, and neither in words nor deeds do our neighbors wrong. For He said 
not, If thou slander, and summon a court of justice, but simply, If thou speak evil, though within thyself, 
even so shalt thou suffer the utmost punishment. Though it be true which thou hast said, though thou 
have spoken upon conviction, even so shall vengeance come upon thee. For not according to what the 
other hath done, but according to what thou hast spoken, will God pass sentence; “for by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned,” saith He. Art thou not told that the Pharisee also spake the truth, and affirmed what 
was manifest to all men, without discovering what was hidden? Nevertheless, he paid the utmost penalty. 


But if we ought not to accuse men of things which are acknowledged, much less of those which are 
disputed; nay, for the offender hath a judge. Do not now, I warn thee, seize upon the privilege of the Only 
Begotten. For Him is the throne of judgment reserved. 


3. Wouldest thou however be a judge? Thou hast a court of judgment which hath great profit, and bears 
no blame. Make consideration, as judge, to sit down upon thy conscience, and bring before it all thy 
transgressions, search out the sins of thy soul, and exact with strictness the account thereof, and say, 
“wherefore didst thou dare to do this and that?” And if she shun these, and be searching into other men’s 
matters, say to her, “Not about these am I judging thee, not for these art thou come here to plead. For 
what, if such a one be a wicked man? Thou, why didst thou commit this and that offense? Answer for 
thyself, not to accuse; look to thine own matters, do not those of others.” And be thou continually urging 
her to this anxious trial. Then, if she have nothing to say, but shrink back, wear her out with the scourge, 
like some restless and unchaste handmaid. And this tribunal do thou cause to sit every day, and picture 
the river of fire, the venomous worm, the rest of the torments. 


And permit her not to be with the devil any more, nor bear with her shameless sayings, “he comes to me, 
he plots against me, he tempts me;” but tell her, “If thou wert not willing, all that would be to no 
purpose.” And if she say again, “I am entangled with a body, I am clothed with flesh, I dwell in the world, I 
abide on earth;” tell her, “All these are excuses and pretexts. For such an one too was encompassed with 
flesh, and such another dwelling in the world, and abiding on earth, is approved; and thou thyself too, 
when thou doest well, doest it encompassed with flesh.” And if she be pained at hearing this, take not off 
thine hand; for she will not die, if thou smite her, but thou wilt save her from death. And if she say again, 
“Such an one provoked me,” tell her, “But it is in thy power not to be provoked; often at least thou hast 
restrained thine anger.” And if she say, “The beauty of such a woman moved me;” tell her, “Yet wast thou 
able to have mastered thyself.” Bring forward those that have got the better, bring forward the first 
woman, who said, “The serpent beguiled me,” and yet was not acquitted of the blame. 


And when thou art searching out these things, let no man be present, let no man disturb thee; but as the 
judges sit under curtains to judge, so do thou too, instead of curtains, seek a time and place of quiet. And 
when after thy supper thou art risen up, and art about to lie down, then hold this thy judgment; this is the 
time convenient for thee, and the place, thy bed, and thy chamber. This the prophet likewise commanded, 
saying, “For the things which ye say in your hearts, be ye moved to compunction upon your beds.” And for 
small offenses require great satisfaction, that unto the great thou mayest never even approach. If thou do 
this every day, thou wilt with confidence stand at that fearful judgment-seat. 


In this way Paul became clean; therefore also he said, “For if we judged ourselves, we should not be 
judged.” Thus did Job cleanse his sons. For he that offered sacrifices for secret sins, much more did he 
require an account of such as were manifest. 


4. But we do not so, but altogether the contrary. For as soon as we are laid down to rest, we rather think 
over all our worldly matters; and some introduce unclean thoughts, some usuries, and contracts, and 
temporal cares. 


And if we have a daughter, a virgin, we watch her strictly; but that which is more precious to us than a 
daughter, our soul, her we suffer to play the harlot and defile herself, introducing to her innumerable 
wicked thoughts. And whether it be the love of covetousness, or that of luxury, or that of fair persons, or 
that of wrath, or be it what you will else that is minded to come in, we throw open the doors, and attract 
and invite it, and help it to defile our soul at its leisure. And what can be more barbarous than this, to 
overlook our soul that is more precious than all, abused by so many adulterers, and so long companying 
with them, even until they are sated? which will never be. So it is, therefore, that when sleep overtakes 
us, then only do they depart from her; or rather not even then, for our dreams and imaginations furnish 
her with the same images. Whence also, when day is come, the soul stored with such images often falls 
away to the actual performance of those fancies. 


And thou, while into the apple of thine eye thou sufferest not so much as a grain of dust to enter, dost thou 
pass unnoticed thy soul, gathering to itself a heap of so great evils? When shall we then be able to clear 
out this filth, which we are daily laying up within us? when to cut up the thorns? when to sow the seed? 
Knowest thou not that henceforth the time of harvest is at hand? But we have not yet so much as 
ploughed our fields. If then the husbandman should come and find fault, what shall we say? and what 
answer shall we make? That no man gave us the seed? Nay, this is sown daily. That no man, then, hath cut 
up the thorns? Nay, every day we are sharpening the sickle. But do the necessary engagements of life 
distract thee? And why hast thou not crucified thyself to the world? For if he that repays that only, which 
is given him, is wicked, because he did not double it; he that hath wasted even this, what will be said to 
him? If that person was bound, and cast out where is gnashing of teeth, what shall we have to suffer, who, 
when numberless motives are drawing us toward virtue, shrink back and are unwilling? 


For what is there, that hath not enough in it to persuade thee? Seest thou not the vileness of the world, 
the uncertainty of life, the toil, the sweat, for things present? What? is it the case that virtue must be 
toiled for, but may vice be had without toil? If then both in the one and in the other there is toil, why didst 
thou not choose this, which hath so great profit? 


Or rather, there are some parts of virtue, which are free even from toil. For what kind of toil is it, not to 
calumniate, not to lie, not to swear, to lay aside our anger against our neighbor? Nay, on the contrary, to 
do these things is toilsome, and brings much anxiety. 


What plea then shall we have, what excuse, not doing right even in these matters? For hereby it is plain, 
that out of remissness and sloth the more toilsome duties also altogether escape us. 


All these things let us consider; let us flee vice, let us choose virtue, that we may attain both unto the 
good things that are present, and unto those that are to come, by the grace and love towards man of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XLIII 


MATT. XII. 38, 39 


“Then certain of the Scribes and Pharisees answered Him, saying, Master, we would see a sign from Thee. 
But He answered and said, An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign, and there shall no sign 
be given to it, but the sign of the Prophet Jonas.” 


Could then anything be more foolish than these men (not more impious only), who after so many miracles, 
as though none had been wrought, say, “We would see a sign from Thee?” With what intent then did they 
so speak? That they might lay hold of Him again. For since by His words He had stopped their mouths, 
once and twice and often, and had checked their shameless tongue, they come to His works again. At 
which also the evangelist marvelling again, said, 


“Then certain of the scribes answered Him, asking a sign.” 


“Then,” when? When they ought to be stooping before Him, to admire, to be amazed and give way, “then” 
they desist not from their wickedness. 


And see their words too, teeming with flattery and dissimulation. For they thought to draw Him towards 
them in that way. And now they insult, now they flatter Him; now calling Him a demoniac, now again 
“Master,” both out of an evil mind, how contrary soever the words they speak. 


Wherefore also He rebukes them severely. And when they were questioning Him roughly and insulting 
Him, He reasoned with them gently; when they were flattering; reproachfully, and with great severity; 
implying that He is superior to either passion, and is neither at the one time moved to anger, nor at the 
other softened by flattery. And see His reproach, that it is not merely hard words, but contains a 
demonstration of their wickedness. For what saith He? 


“An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign.” Now what He saith is to this effect: What marvel 
if ye behave so to me who have been hitherto unknown to you when even to the Father, of whom ye have 
had so much experience, ye have done the very same? forsaking Him, ye have run unto the devils, 
drawing to yourselves wicked lovers. With this Ezekiel too was continually upbraiding them. 


Now by these sayings He signified Himself to be of one accord with His Father, and them to be doing 
nothing new; He was also unfolding their secrets, how with hypocrisy and as enemies they were making 
their demand. Therefore He called them “an evil generation,” because they have been always ungrateful 
towards their benefactors; because upon favors they become worse, which belongs to extreme 
wickedness. 


And He called it “adulterous,” declaring both their former and their present unbelief; whereby He implies 
Himself again to be equal to the Father, if at least the not believing Him makes it “adulterous.” 


2. Then, after His reproach, what saith He? “There shall no sign be given to it, but the sign of Jonas the 
prophet.” Now is He striking the first note of the doctrine of His resurrection, and confirming it by the 
type. 


What then? one may say; was no sign given it? None was given to it on asking. For not to bring in them 
did He work His signs (for He knew them to be hardened), but in order to amend others. Either then this 
may be said, or that they were not to receive such a sign as that was. For a sign did befall them, when by 
their own punishment they learnt His power. Here then He speaks as threatening, and with this very 
meaning obscurely conveyed: as if He said, innumerable benefits have I showed forth, none of these hath 
drawn you to me, neither were ye willing to adore my power. Ye shall know therefore my might by the 
contrary tokens, when ye shall see your city cast down to the ground, the walls also dismantled, the 
temple become a ruin; when ye shall be cast out both from your former citizenship and freedom, and shall 
again go about everywhere, houseless and in exile. (For all these things came to pass after the cross.) 
These things therefore shall be to you for great signs. And indeed it is an exceeding great sign, that their 
ills remain unchanged; that although ten thousand have attempted it, no one hath been able to reverse 
the judgment once gone forth against them. 


All this however He saith not, but leaves it to after time to make it clear to them, but for the present He is 
making trial of the doctrine of His resurrection, which they were to come to know by the things which 
they should afterwards suffer. 


“For as Jonas,” saith He, “was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of Man be 
three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” Thus, He said not indeed openly that He should rise 
again, since they would have even laughed Him to scorn, but He intimated it in such manner, that they 
might believe Him to have foreknown it. For as to their being aware of it, they say to Pilate, “That 
deceiver said,” these are their words, “while He was yet alive, After three days I will rise again;” and yet 


we know His disciples were ignorant of this; even as they had been beforehand more void of 
understanding than these: wherefore also these became self-condemned. 


But see how exactly He expresses it, even though in a dark saying. For He said not, “In the earth,” but, “In 
the heart of the earth;” that He might designate His very sepulchre, and that no one might suspect a mere 
semblance. And for this intent too did He allow three days, that the fact of His death might be believed. 
For not by the cross only doth He make it certain, and by the sight of all men, but also by the time of those 
days. For to the resurrection indeed all succeeding time was to bear witness; but the cross, unless it had 
at the time many signs bearing witness to it, would have been disbelieved; and with this disbelief would 
have gone utter disbelief of the resurrection also. Therefore He calls it also a sign. But had He not been 
crucified, the sign would not have been given. For this cause too He brings forward the type, that the 
truth may be believed. For tell me, was Jonah in the whale’s belly a mere appearance? Nay, thou canst not 
say so. Therefore neither was Christ in the heart of the earth such. For surely the type is not in truth, and 
the truth in mere appearance. For this cause we every where show forth His death, both in the mysteries, 
and in baptism, and in all the rest. Therefore Paul also cries with a clear voice, “God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Whence it is clear, that they who are diseased in Marcion’s way are children of the devil, blotting out 
these truths, to avoid the annulling whereof Christ did so many things, while to have them annulled the 
devil took such manifold pains: I mean, His cross and His passion. 


3. Therefore He said elsewhere also, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up:” and, “The 
days will come when the Bridegroom shall be taken away from them: and here, “There shall no sign be 
given it, but the sign of Jonas the prophet:” declaring both that He should die and “the ox that knoweth 
his owner, and the ass that remembereth his crib.” Even so here too, when He had by a comparison set 
forth their perverseness, He speaks afterwards of their punishment also. 


What then can the saying mean? As the possessed, saith He, when delivered from that infirmity, should 
they be at all remiss, draw upon themselves their delusion more grievous than ever: even so is it with you. 
For before also ye were possessed by a devil, when ye were worshipping idols, and were slaying your sons 
to the devils, exhibiting great madness; nevertheless I forsook you not, but cast out that devil by the 
prophets; and again in my own person I am come, willing to cleanse you more entirely. Since then you will 
not attend, but have wrecked yourselves in greater wickedness (for to kill prophets was a crime not nearly 
so great and grievous as to slay Him); therefore your sufferings will be more grievous than the former, 
those at Babylon, I mean, and in Egypt, and under the first Antiochus. Because what things befell them in 
the time of Vespasian and Titus, were very far more grievous than those. Wherefore also He said, “There 
shall be great tribulation, such as never was, neither shall be.” But not this only doth the illustration 
declare, but that they should be also utterly destitute of all virtue, and more assailable by the power of the 
devils, than at that time. For then even although they sinned, yet were there also among them such as 
acted uprightly, and God’s providence was present with them, and the grace of the Spirit, tending, 
correcting, fulfilling all its part; but now of this guardianship too they shall be utterly deprived; so He tells 
them; so that there is now both a greater scarcity of virtue, and a more intense affliction, and a more 
tyrannical operation of the devils. 


Ye know accordingly even in our generation, when he who surpassed all in impiety, I mean Julian, was 
transported with his fury, how they ranged themselves with the heathens, how they courted their party. So 
that, even if they seem to be in some small degree chastened now, the fear of the emperors makes them 
quiet; since, if it were not for that, far worse than the former had been their daring. For in all their other 
evil works they surpass their predecessors; sorceries, magic arts, impurities, they exhibit in great excess. 
And amongst the rest, moreover, strong as is the curb which holds them down, they have often made 
seditions, and risen up against kings, which has resulted in their being pierced through with the worst of 
evils. 


Where now are they that seek after signs? Let them hear that a considerate mind is needed, and if this be 
wanting, signs are of no profit. See, for instance, how the Ninevites without signs believed, while these, 
after so many miracles, grew worse, and made themselves an habitation of innumerable devils, and 
brought on themselves ten thousand calamities; and very naturally. For when a man, being once delivered 
from his ills, fails to be corrected, he will suffer far worse than before. Yea, therefore He said, “he finds no 
rest,” to indicate, that positively and of necessity such an one will be overtaken by the ambush of the 
devils. Since surely by these two things he ought to have been sobered, by his former sufferings, and by 
his deliverance; or rather a third thing also is added, the threat of having still worse to endure. But yet by 
none of these were they made better. 


5. All this might be seasonably said, not of them only, but of us also, when after having been enlightened, 
and delivered from our former ills, we again cleave unto the same wickedness, for more grievous also 
thenceforth will be the punishment of our subsequent sins. Therefore to the sick of the palsy also Christ 
said, “Behold, thou art made whole; sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee;” and this to a man 
who was thirty-eight years in his infirmity. And what, one might ask, was he to suffer worse than this? 
Something far worse, and more intolerable. For far be it from us, that we should endure as much as we 
are capable of enduring. For God is at no loss for inflictions. For according to the greatness of His mercy, 


so also is His wrath. 


With this He charges Jerusalem also by Ezekiel. “I saw thee,” saith He, “polluted in blood; and I washed 
thee, and anointed thee; and thou hadst renown for thy beauty; and thou pouredst out thy fornications,” 
saith He, “on those who dwell near thee,” wherefore also the more grievous are His threatenings to thee 
when thou sinnest. 


But from hence infer not thy punishment only, but also the boundless longsuffering of God. How often at 
least have we put our hands to the same evil deeds, and yet He suffers long! But let us not be sanguine, 
but fear; since Pharaoh too, had he been taught by the first plague, would not have experienced the later 
ones; he would not afterwards have been drowned, his host and all together. 


And this I say, because I know many, who like Pharaoh are even now saying, “I know not God,” and 
making those that are in their power cleave to the clay and to the bricks. How many, though God bids 
them assauge their “threatening,” cannot bear so much as to relax the toil! 


“But we have no Red Sea now, to pass through afterwards.” But we have a sea of fire, a sea not like that, 
either in kind or in size, but far greater and fiercer, having its waves of fire, of some strange and horrible 
fire. A great abyss is there, of most intolerable flame. Since everywhere fire may be seen roving quickly 
round, like some savage wild beast. And if here this sensible and material fire leaped like a wild beast out 
of the furnace, and sprang upon those who were sitting without, what will not that other fire do to such as 
have fallen into it? 


Concerning that day, hear the prophets, saying, “The day of the Lord is incurable, full of anger and 
wrath.” For there will be none to stand by, none to rescue, nowhere the face of Christ, so mild and calm. 
But as those who work in the mines are delivered over to certain cruel men, and see none of their friends, 
but those only that are set over them; so will it be then also: or rather not so, but even far more grievous. 
For here it is possible to go unto the king, and entreat, and free the condemned person: but there, no 
longer; for He permits it not, but they continue in the scorching torment, and in so great anguish, as it is 
not possible for words to tell. For if, when any are in flames here, no speech can describe their sharp 
pangs, much less theirs, who suffer it in that place: since here indeed all is over in a brief point of time, 
but in that place there is burning indeed, but what is burnt is not consumed. 


What then shall we do there? For to my self also do I say these things. 


6. “But if thou,” saith one, “who art our teacher, speakest so of thyself, I care no more; for what wonder, 
should I be punished?” Nay, I entreat, let no man seek this consolation; for this is no refreshment at all. 
For tell me; was not the devil an incorporeal power? Was he not superior to men? Yet he fell away. Is there 
any one who will derive consolation from being punished along with him? By no means. What of all who 
were in Egypt? did they not see those also punished who were in high places, and every house in 
mourning? Were they then hereby refreshed, and comforted? No surely; and it is manifest by what they 
did afterwards, as men tortured by some kind of fire, rising up together against the king, and compelling 
him to cast out the people of the Hebrews. 


Yea, and very unmeaning is this saying, to suppose that it gives comfort to be punished with all men, to 
say, “As all, so I too.” For why should I speak of hell? Think, I pray you, of those that are seized with gout, 
how, when they are racked by sharp pain, though you show them ten thousand suffering worse, they do 
not so much as take it into their mind. For the intensity of their anguish allows not their reason any 
leisure for thinking of others, and so finding consolation. Let us not then feed ourselves with these cold 
hopes. For to receive consolation from the ills of our neighbors, takes place in ordinary sufferings; but 
when the torment is excessive, and all our inward parts full of tempest, and the soul is now come to be 
unable so much as to know itself, whence shall it derive consolation? So that all these sayings are an 
absurdity, and fables of foolish children. For this, of which thou speakest, takes place in dejection, and in 
moderate dejection, when we are told, “the same thing hath befallen such an one;” but sometimes not 
even in dejection: now if in that case it hath no strength, much less in the anguish and burden 
unspeakable, which “the gnashing of teeth” indicates. 


And I know that I am galling you, and giving you pain by these words; but what can I do? For I would fain 
not speak thus, but be conscious of virtue both in myself, and in all of you; but since we are in sins, the 
more part of us, who will grant me ability to pain you indeed, and to penetrate the understanding of them 
that hear me? Then might I so be at rest. But now I fear lest any despise my sayings, and their 
punishments become the greater for their indifferent way of hearing. Since, when a master utters a 
threat, should one of the fellow-servants hear and make light of his menace, not without punishment 
would he hasten by him, provoked as he is, but rather it would be a ground for increasing his 
chastisement. Wherefore I entreat you, let us pierce our own hearts, when we hear His sayings regarding 
hell. For nothing is more delightful than this discourse, by how much nothing is more bitter than the 
reality. But how delightful to be told of hell? one may ask. Because it were so far from delight to fall into 
hell, which result, our words that appear so galling, keep off. And before this they furnish another 
pleasure: in that they brace up our souls, and make us more reverent, and elevate the mind, and give 
wings to the thoughts, and cast out the desires that so mischievously beset us; and the thing becomes a 


cure. 


7. Wherefore, to proceed, together with the punishment let me speak also of the shame. For as the Jews 
shall then be condemned by the Ninevites, so we too by many that seem beneath us now. 


Let us imagine then how great the mockery, how great the condemnation; let us imagine, and cast some 
foundation at length, some door of repentance. 


To myself I say these things, to myself first I give this advice, and let no one be angry, as though he were 
condemned. Let us enter upon the narrow way. How long shall it be luxury? how long sloth? Have we not 
had enough of indolence, mirth, procrastination? Will it not be the same over again, feasting, and 
surfeiting, and expense, and wealth, and acquisitions, and buildings? And what is the end? Death. What is 
the end? Ashes, and dust, and coffins, and worms. 


Let us show forth then a new kind of life. Let us make earth, heaven; let us hereby show the Greeks, of 
how great blessings they are deprived. For when they behold in us good conversation, they will look upon 
the very face of the kingdom of Heaven. Yea, when they see us gentle, pure from wrath, from evil desire, 
from envy, from covetousness, rightly fulfilling all our other duties, they will say, “If the Christians are 
become angels here, what will they be after their departure hence? if where they are strangers they shine 
so bright, how great will they become when they shall have won their native land!” Thus they too will be 
reformed, and the word of godliness “will have free course,” not less than in the apostles’ times. For if 
they, being twelve, converted entire cities and countries; were we all to become teachers by our careful 
conduct, imagine how high our cause will be exalted. For not even a dead man raised so powerfully 
attracts the Greek, as a person practising self-denial. At that indeed he will be amazed, but by this he will 
be profited. That is done, and is past away; but this abides, and is constant culture to his soul. 


Let us take heed therefore to ourselves, that we may gain them also. I say nothing burdensome. I say not, 
do not marry. I say not, forsake cities, and withdraw thyself from public affairs; but being engaged in 
them, show virtue. Yea, and such as are busy in the midst of cities, I would fain have more approved than 
such as have occupied the mountains. Wherefore? Because great is the profit thence arising. “For no man 
lighteth a candle, and setteth it under the bushel.” Therefore I would that all the candles were set upon 
the candlestick, that the light might wax great. 


Let us kindle then His fire; let us cause them that are sitting in darkness to be delivered from their error. 
And tell me not, “I have a wife, and children belonging to me, and am master of a household, and cannot 
duly practise all this.” For though thou hadst none of these, yet if thou be careless, all is lost; though thou 
art encompassed with all these, yet if thou be earnest, thou shalt attain unto virtue. For there is but one 
thing that is wanted, the preparation of a generous mind; and neither age, nor poverty, nor wealth, nor 
reverse of fortune, nor anything else, will be able to impede thee. Since in fact both old and young, and 
men having wives, and bringing up children, and working at crafts, and serving as soldiers, have duly 
performed all that is enjoined. For so Daniel was young, and Joseph a slave, and Aquila wrought at a craft, 
and the woman who sold purple was over a workshop, and another was the keeper of a prison, and 
another a centurion, as Cornelius; and another in ill health, as Timothy; and another a runaway, as 
Onesimus; but nothing proved an hindrance to any of these, but all were approved, both men and women, 
both young and old, both slaves and free, both soldiers and people. 


Let us not then make vain pretexts, but let us provide a thoroughly good mind, and whatsoever we may 
be, we shall surely attain to virtue, and arrive at the good things to come; by the grace and love towards 
man of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom be unto the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, glory, might, 
honor, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XLIV 


MATT. XII. 46-49 


“While He yet talked to the people, behold, His mother and His brethren stood without, desiring to speak 
with Him. Then one said unto Him, Behold, Thy mother and Thy brethren stand without, desiring to speak 
with Thee. But He answered and said unto him that told Him, Who is my mother, and my brethren? And 
He stretched forth His hand towards His disciples, and said, Behold my mother and my brethren.” 


That which I was lately saying, that when virtue is wanting all things are vain, this is now also pointed out 
very abundantly. For I indeed was saying, that age and nature, and to dwell in the wilderness, and all such 
things, are alike unprofitable, where there is not a good mind; but to-day we learn in addition another 
thing, that even to have borne Christ in the womb, and to have brought forth that marvellous birth, hath 
no profit, if there be not virtue. 


” 


And this is hence especially manifest. “For while He yet talked to the people,” it is said, “one told Him, 
Thy mother and Thy brethren seek Thee. But He saith, who is my mother, and who are my brethren?” 


And this He said, not as being ashamed of His mother, nor denying her that bare Him; for if He had been 


ashamed of her, He would not have passed through that womb; but as declaring that she hath no 
advantage from this, unless she do all that is required to be done. For in fact that which she had essayed 
to do, was of superfluous vanity; in that she wanted to show the people that she hath power and authority 
over her Son, imagining not as yet anything great concerning Him; whence also her unseasonable 
approach. See at all events both her self-confidence and theirs. Since when they ought to have gone in, 
and listened with the multitude; or if they were not so minded, to have waited for His bringing His 
discourse to an end, and then to have come near; they call Him out, and do this before all, evincing a 
superfluous vanity, and wishing to make it appear, that with much authority they enjoin Him. And this too 
the evangelist shows that he is blaming, for with this very allusion did he thus express himself, “While He 
yet talked to the people;” as if he should say, What? was there no other opportunity? Why, was it not 
possible to speak with Him in private? 


And what was it they wished to say? For if it were touching the doctrines of the truth, they ought to have 
propounded these things publicly, and stated them before all, that the rest also might have the benefit: but 
if about other matters that concerned themselves, they ought not to have been so urgent. For if He 
suffered not the burial of a father, lest the attendance on Him should be interrupted, much less ought they 
to have stopped His discourse to the people, for things that were of no importance. Whence it is clear, that 
nothing but vainglory led them to do this; which John too declares, by saying, “Neither did His brethren 
believe on Him;” and some sayings too of theirs he reports, full of great folly; telling us that they were for 
dragging Him to Jerusalem, for no other purpose, but that they themselves might reap glory from His 
miracles. “For if thou do these things,” it is said, “show Thyself to the world. For there is no man that 
doeth anything in secret, and seeketh himself to be manifest;” when also He Himself rebuked them, 
attributing it to their carnal mind. That is, because the Jews were reproaching Him, and saying, “Is not 
this the carpenter’s son, whose father and mother we know? and His brethren, are not they with us?” 
they, willing to throw off the disparagement caused by His birth, were calling Him to the display of His 
miracles. 


For this cause He quite repels them, being minded to heal their infirmity; since surely, had it been His will 
to deny His mother, He would have denied her then, when the Jews were reproaching Him. But as it is, we 
see that He takes so great care of her, as even at the very cross to commit her to the disciple whom He 
loved most of all, and to give him a great charge concerning her. 


But now He doth not so, out of care for her, and for His brethren. I mean, because their regard for Him 
was as towards a mere man, and they were vainglorious, He casts out the disease, not insulting, but 
correcting them. 


But do thou, I pray, examine not the words only, which contain a moderate reproof, but also the 
unbecoming conduct of His brethren, and the boldness wherewith they had been bold and who was the 
person reproving it, no mere man, but the only-begotten Son of God; and with what purpose He reproved; 
that it was not with intent to drive them to perplexity, but to deliver them from the most tyrannical 
passion and to lead them on by little and little to the right idea concerning Himself, and to convince her 
that He was not her Son only, but also her Lord: so wilt thou perceive that the reproof is in the highest 
degree both becoming Him and profitable to her, and withal having in it much gentleness. For He said not, 
“Go thy way, tell my mother, thou art not my mother,” but He addresses Himself to the person that told 
Him; saying, “Who is my mother?” together with the things that have been mentioned providing for 
another object also. What then is that? That neither they nor others confiding in their kindred, should 
neglect virtue. For if she is nothing profited by being His mother, were it not for that quality in her, hardly 
will any one else be saved by his kindred. For there is one only nobleness, to do the will of God. This kind 
of noble birth is better than the other, and more real. 


2. Knowing therefore these things, let us neither pride ourselves on children that are of good report, 
unless we have their virtue; nor upon noble fathers, unless we be like them in disposition. For it is 
possible, both that he who begat a man should not be his father, and that he who did not beget him should 
be. Therefore in another place also, when some woman had said, “Blessed is the womb that bare Thee, 
and the paps which Thou hast sucked;” He said not, “The womb bare me not, neither did I suck the paps,” 
but this, “Yea rather, blessed are they that do the will of my Father.” Seest thou how on every occasion He 
denies not the affinity by nature, but adds that by virtue? And His forerunner too, in saying, “O generation 
of vipers, think not to say, We have Abraham to our father,” means not this, that they were not naturally of 
Abraham, but that it profits them nothing to be of Abraham, unless they had the affinity by character; 
which Christ also declared, when He said, “If ye were Abraham’s children, ye would do the works of 
Abraham;” not depriving them of their kindred according to the flesh, but teaching them to seek after that 
affinity which is greater than it, and more real. 


This then He establishes here also, but in a manner less invidious, and more measured, as became Him 
speaking to His mother. For He said not at all, “She is not my mother, nor are those my brethren, because 
they do not my will;” neither did He declare and pronounce judgment against them; but He yet left in it 
their own power to choose, speaking with the gentleness that becomes Him. 


“For he that doeth,” saith He, “the will of my Father, this is my brother, and sister, and mother.” 


Wherefore if they desire to be such, let them come this way. And when the woman again cried out, saying, 
“Blessed is the womb that bare Thee,” He said not, “She is not my mother,” but, “If she wishes to be 
blessed, let her do the will of my Father. For such a one is both brother, and sister, and mother.” 


Oh honor! oh virtue! Unto what a height doth she lead up him that follows after her! How many women 
have blessed that holy Virgin, and her womb, and prayed that they might become such mothers, and give 
up all! What then is there to hinder? For behold, He hath marked out a spacious road for us; and it is 
granted not to women only, but to men also, to be of this rank, or rather of one yet far higher. For this 
makes one His mother much more, than those pangs did. So that if that were a subject for blessing, much 
more this, inasmuch as it is also more real. Do not therefore merely desire, but also in the way that leads 
thee to thy desire walk thou with much diligence. 


3. Having then said these words, “He came out of the house.” Seest thou, how He both rebuked them, and 
did what they desired? Which He did also at the marriage. For there too He at once reproved her asking 
unseasonably, and nevertheless did not gainsay her; by the former correcting her weakness, by the latter 
showing His kindly feeling toward His mother. So likewise on this occasion too, He both healed the 
disease of vainglory, and rendered the due honor to His mother, even though her request was 
unseasonable. For, “in the same day,” it is said, “went Jesus out of the house, and sat by the sea side.” 


Why, if ye desire, saith He, to see and hear, behold I come forth and discourse. Thus having wrought many 
miracles, He affords again the benefit of His doctrine. And He “sits by the sea,” fishing and getting into 
His net them that are on the land. 


But He “sat by the sea,” not without a purpose; and this very thing the evangelist has darkly expressed. 
For to indicate that the cause of His doing this was a desire to order His auditory with exactness, and to 
leave no one behind His back, but to have all face to face, 


“And great multitudes,” saith He, “were gathered together unto Him, so that He went into a ship and sat, 
and the whole multitude stood on the shore.” 


And having sat down there, He speaks by parables. 
“And He spake,” it says, “many things unto them in parables.” 


And yet on the mount, we know, He did no such thing, neither did He weave His discourse with so many 
parables, for then there were multitudes only, and a simple people; but here are also Scribes and 
Pharisees. 


But do thou mark, I pray thee, what kind of parable He speaks first, and how Matthew puts them in their 
order. Which then doth He speak first? That which it was most necessary to speak first, that which makes 
the hearer more attentive. For because He was to discourse unto them in dark sayings, He thoroughly 
rouses His hearers’ mind first by His parable. Therefore also another evangelist saith that He reproved 
them, because they do not understand; saying, “How knew ye not the parable?” But not for this cause only 
doth He speak in parables, but that He may also make His discourse more vivid, and fix the memory of it 
in them more perfectly, and bring the things before their sight. In like manner do the prophets also. 


4. What then is the parable? “Behold,” saith He, “a sower went forth to sow.” Whence went He forth, who 
is present everywhere, who fills all things? or how went He forth? Not in place, but in condition and 
dispensation to usward, coming nearer to us by His clothing Himself with flesh. For because we could not 
enter, our sins fencing us out from the entrance, He comes forth unto us. And wherefore came He forth? 
to destroy the ground teeming with thorns? to take vengeance upon the husbandmen? By no means; but 
to till and tend it, and to sow the word of godliness. For by seed here He means His doctrine, and by land, 
the souls of men, and by the sower, Himself. 


What then comes of this seed? Three parts perish, and one is saved. 


“And when He sowed, some seeds fell,” He saith, “by the way side; and the fowls came and devoured them 


up. 
He said not, that He cast them, but that “they fell.” 


“And some upon the rock, where they had not much earth; and forthwith they sprang up, because they 
had no deepness of earth; and when the sun was up, they were scorched; and because they had no root, 
they withered away. And some fell among the thorns, and the thorns sprang up, and choked them. But 
others fell on the good ground, and brought forth fruit, some an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some 
thirtyfold. Who hath ears to hear let him hear.” 


A fourth part is saved; and not this all alike, but even here great is the difference. 


Now these things He said, manifesting that He discoursed to all without grudging. For as the sower 
makes no distinction in the land submitted to him, but simply and indifferently casts his seed; so He 


Himself too makes no distinction of rich and poor, of wise and unwise, of slothful or diligent, of brave or 
cowardly; but He discourses unto all, fulfilling His part, although foreknowing the results; that it may be 
in His power to say, “What ought I to have done, that I have not done?” And the prophets speak of the 
people as of a vine; “For my beloved,” it is said, “had a vineyard;” and, “He brought a vine out of Egypt;” 
but He, as of seed. What could this be to show? That obedience now will be quick and easier, and will 
presently yield its fruit. 


But when thou hearest, “The sower went forth to sow,” think it not a needless repetition. For the sower 
frequently goes forth for some other act also, either to plough, or to cut out the evil herbs, or to pluck up 
thorns, or to attend to some such matter; but He went forth to sow. 


Whence then, tell me, was the greater part of the seed lost? Not through the sower, but through the 
ground that received it; that is, the soul that did not hearken. 


And wherefore doth He not say, Some the careless received, and lost it; some the rich, and choked it, and 
some the superficial, and betrayed it? It is not His will to rebuke them severely, lest He should cast them 
into despair, but He leaves the reproof to the conscience of His hearers. 


And this was not the case with the seed only, but also with the net; for that too produced many that were 
unprofitable. 


5. But this parable He speaks, as anointing His disciples, and to teach them, that even though the lost be 
more than such as receive the word yet they are not to despond. For this was the ease even with their 
Lord, and He who fully foreknew that these things should be, did not desist from sowing. 


And how can it be reasonable, saith one, to sow among the thorns, on the rock, on the wayside? With 
regard to the seeds and the earth it cannot be reasonable; but in the case of men’s souls and their 
instructions, it hath its praise, and that abundantly. For the husbandman indeed would reasonably be 
blamed for doing this; it being impossible for the rock to become earth, or the wayside not to be a 
wayside, or the thorns, thorns; but in the things that have reason it is not so. There is such a thing as the 
rock changing, and becoming rich land; and the wayside being no longer trampled on, nor lying open to 
all that pass by, but that it may be a fertile field; and the thorns may be destroyed, and the seed enjoy full 
security. For had it been impossible, this Sower would not have sown. And if the change did not take place 
in all, this is no fault of the Sower, but of them who are unwilling to be changed: He having done His part: 
and if they betrayed what they received of Him, He is blameless, the exhibitor of such love to man. 


But do thou mark this, I pray thee; that the way of destruction is not one only, but there are differing ones, 
and wide apart from one another. For they that are like the wayside are the coarse-minded, and 
indifferent, and careless; but those on the rock such as fail from weakness only. 


For “that which is sown upon the stony places,” saith He, “the same is he that heareth the word, and anon 
with joy receiveth it. Yet hath he not root in himself, but dureth for a while; but when tribulation or 
persecution ariseth because of the word, by and by he is offended! When any one,” so He saith, “heareth 
the word of truth and understandeth it not, then cometh the wicked one, and catcheth that which was 
sown out of his heart. This is he that is sown by the wayside.” 


Now it is not the same thing for the doctrine to wither away, when no man is evil entreating, or disturbing 
its foundations, as when temptations press upon one. But they that are likened to the thorns, are much 
more inexcusable than these. 


6. In order then that none of these things may befall us, let us by zeal and continual remembrance cover 
up the things that are told us. For though the devil do catch them away, yet it rests with us, whether they 
be caught away; though the plants wither, yet it is not from the heat this takes place (for He did not say, 
because of the heat it withered, but, “because it had no root”); although His sayings are choked, it is not 
because of the thorns, but of them who suffer them to spring up. For there is a way, if thou wilt, to check 
this evil growth, and to make the right use of our wealth. Therefore He said not, “the world,” but “the 
care of the world;” nor “riches,” but “the deceitfulness of riches.” 


Let us not then blame the things, but the corrupt mind. For it is possible to be rich and not to be deceived; 
and to be in this world, and not to be choked with its cares. For indeed riches have two contrary 
disadvantages; one, care, wearing us out, and bringing a darkness over us; the other, luxury, making us 
effeminate. 


And well hath He said, “The deceitfulness of riches.” For all that pertains to riches is deceit; they are 
names only, not attached to things. For so pleasure and glory, and splendid array, and all these things, are 
a sort of vain show, not a reality. 


Having therefore spoken of the ways of destruction, afterwards He mentions the good ground, not 
suffering them to despair, but giving a hope of repentance, and indicating that it is possible to change 
from the things before mentioned into this. 


And yet if both the land be good, and the Sower one, and the seed the same, wherefore did one bear a 
hundred, one sixty, one thirty? Here again the difference is from the nature of the ground, for even where 
the ground is good, great even therein is the difference. Seest thou, that not the husbandman is to be 
blamed, nor the seed, but the land that receives it? not for its nature, but for its disposition. And herein 
too, great is His mercy to man, that He doth not require one measure of virtue, but while He receives the 
first, and casts not out the second, He gives also a place to the third. 


And these things He saith, least they that followed Him should suppose that hearing is sufficient for 
salvation. And wherefore, one may say, did He not put the other vices also, such as lust, vainglory? In 
speaking of “the care of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches,” He set down all. Yea, both vainglory 
and all the rest belong to this world, and to the deceitfulness of riches; such as pleasure, and gluttony, and 
envy, and vainglory, and all the like. 


But He added also the “way” and the “rock,” signifying that it is not enough to be freed from riches only, 
but we must cultivate also the other parts of virtue. For what if thou art free indeed from riches, yet are 
soft and unmanly? and what if thou art not indeed unmanly, but art remiss and careless about the hearing 
of the word? Nay, no one part is sufficient for our salvation, but there is required first a careful hearing, 
and a continual recollection; then fortitude, then contempt of riches, and deliverance from all worldly 
things. 


In fact, His reason for putting this before the other, is because the one is first required (for “How shall 
they believe except they hear?” just as we too, except we mind what is said, shall not be able so much as 
to learn what we ought to do): after that, fortitude, and the contempt of things present. 


7. Hearing therefore these things, let us fortify ourselves on all sides, regarding His instructions, and 
striking our roots deep, and cleansing ourselves from all worldly things. But if we do the one, neglecting 
the other, we shall be nothing bettered; for though we perish not in one way, yet shall we in some other. 
For what signifies our not being ruined by riches, if we are by indolence: or not by indolence, if we are by 
softness. For so the husbandman, whether this way or that way he lose his crop, equally bewails himself. 
Let us not then soothe ourselves upon our not perishing in all these ways, but let it be our grief, in 
whichever way we are perishing. 


And let us burn up the thorns, for they choke the word. And this is known to those rich men, who not for 
these matters alone, but for others also prove unprofitable. For having become slaves and captives of their 
pleasures, they are useless even for civil affairs, and if for them, much more for those of Heaven. Yea, and 
in two ways hereby our thoughts are corrupted; both by the luxury, and by the anxiety too. For either of 
these by itself were enough to overwhelm the bark; but when even both concur, imagine how high the 
billow swells. 


And marvel not at His calling our luxury, “thorns.” For thou indeed art not aware of it, being intoxicated 
with thy passion, but they that are in sound health know that it pricks sharper than any thorn, and that 
luxury wastes the soul worse than care, and causes more grievous pains both to body and soul. For one is 
not so sorely smitten by anxiety, as by surfeiting. Since when watchings, and throbbings of the temples, 
and heaviness in the head, and pangs of the bowels, lay hold of such a man, you may imagine how many 
thorns these surpass in grievousness. And as the thorns, on whichever side they are laid hold of, draw 
blood from the hands that seize them, just so doth luxury plague both feet, and hands, and head, and eyes, 
and in general all our members; and it is withered also, and unfruitful, like the thorn, and hurts much 
more than it, and in our vital parts. Yea, it brings on premature old age, and dulls the senses, and darkens 
our reasoning, and blinds the keen-sighted mind, and makes the body tumid, rendering excessive the 
deposition of that which is cast away, and gathering together a great accumulation of evils; and it makes 
the burden too great, and the load overwhelming; whence our falls are many and continual, and our 
shipwrecks frequent. 


For tell me, why pamper thy body? What? are we to slay thee in sacrifice, to set thee on the table? The 
birds it is well for thee to pamper: or rather, not so well even for them; for when they are fattened, they 
are unprofitable for wholesome food. So great an evil is luxury, that its mischief is shown even in irrational 
beings. For even them by luxury we make unprofitable, both to themselves and to us. For their 
superfluous flesh is indigestible, and the moister kind of corruption is engendered by that kind of fatness. 
Whereas the creatures that are not so fed, but live, as one may Say, in abstinence, and moderate diet, and 
in labor and hardship, these are most serviceable both to themselves and to others, as well for food, as for 
everything else. Those, at any rate, who live on them, are in better health; but such as are fed on the 
others are like them, growing dull and sickly, and rendering their chain more grievous. For nothing is so 
hostile and hurtful to the body, as luxury; nothing so tears it in pieces, and overloads and corrupts it, as 
intemperance. 


Wherefore above all may this circumstance make one amazed at them for their folly, that not even so 
much care as others show towards their wine skins, are these willing to evince towards themselves. For 
those the wine merchants do not allow to receive more than is fit, lest they should burst; but to their own 
wretched belly these men do not vouchsafe even so much forethought, but when they have stuffed it and 
distended it, they fill all, up to the ears, up to the nostrils, to the very throat itself, thereby pressing into 


half its room the spirit, and the power that directs the living being. What? was thy throat given thee for 
this end, that thou shouldest fill it up to the very mouth, with wine turned sour, and all other corruption? 
Not for this, O man, but that thou shouldest above all things sing to God, and offer up the holy prayers, 
and read out the divine laws, and give to thy neighbors profitable counsel. But thou, as if thou hadst 
received it for this end, dost not suffer it to have leisure for that ministry, so much as for a short season, 
but for all thy life subjectest it to this evil slavery. And as if any man having had a lyre given him with 
golden strings, and beautifully constructed, instead of awakening with it the most harmonious music, 
were to cover it over with much dung and clay; even so do these men. Now the word, dung, I use not of 
living, but of luxurious living, and of that great wantonness. Because what is more than necessary is not 
nourishment, but merely injurious. For in truth the belly alone was made merely for the reception of food; 
but the month, and the throat, and tongue, for other things also, far more necessary than these: or rather, 
not even the belly for the reception of food simply, but for the reception of moderate food. And this it 
makes manifest by crying out loudly against us, when we tease it by this greediness; nor doth it clamor 
against us only, but also avenging that wrong exacts of us the severest penalty. And first it punishes the 
feet, that bear and conduct us to those wicked revels, then the hands that minister to it, binding them 
together for having brought unto it such quantities and kinds of provisions; and many have distorted even 
their very mouth, and eyes, and head. And as a servant receiving an order beyond his power, not seldom 
out of desperation becomes insolent to the giver of the order: so the belly too, together with these 
members, often ruins and destroys, from being over-strained, the very brain itself. And this God hath well 
ordered, that from excess so much mischief should arise; that when of thine own will thou dost not 
practise self-restraint, at least against thy will, for fear of so great ruin, thou mayest learn to be moderate. 


Knowing then these things, let us flee luxury, let us study moderation, that we may both enjoy health of 
body, and having delivered our soul from all infirmity, may attain unto the good things to come, by the 
grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XLV 


MATT. XIII. 10, 11 


“And the disciples came and said unto Him, Why speakest Thou unto them in parables? He answered and 
said unto them, Because it is given unto you to know the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven, but to them 
it is not given.” 


We have good cause to admire the disciples, how, longing as they do to learn, they know when they ought 
to ask. For they do it not before all: and this Matthew shows by saying, “And they came.” And, as to this 
assertion not being conjecture, Mark hath expressed it more distinctly, by saying, that “they came to Him 
privately.” This then His brethren and His mother should also have done, and not have called Him out, and 
made a display. 


But mark their kindly affection also, how they have much regard for the others, and seek their good first, 
and then their own. “For why,” it is said, “speakest Thou unto them in parables?” They did not say, why 
speakest thou unto us in parables? Yea, and on other occasions also their kindliness towards men appears 


in many ways; as when they say, “Send the multitude away;” and, “Knowest thou that they were offended 
” 


What then saith Christ? “Because it is given unto you,” so He speaks, “to know the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, but to them it is not given.” But this He said, not bringing in necessity, or any 
allotment made causelessly and at random, but implying them to be the authors of all their own evils, and 
wishing to represent that the thing is a gift, and a grace bestowed from above. 


It by no means follows, however, because it is a gift, that therefore free will is taken away; and this is 
evident from what comes after. To this purpose, in order that neither the one sort may despair, nor the 
other grow careless, upon being told that “it is given,” He signifies the beginning to be with ourselves. 


“For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have more abundance; but whosoever hath not, 
from him shall be taken away, even that which he seemeth to have.” 


And although the saying be full of much obscurity, yet it indicates unspeakable justice. For what He saith 
is like this: When any one hath forwardness and zeal, there shall be given unto him all things on God’s 
part also: but if he be void of these, and contribute not his own share, neither are God’s gifts bestowed. 
For even “what he seemeth to have,” so He saith, “shall be taken away from him;” God not so much taking 
it away, as counting him unworthy of His gifts. This we also do; when we see any one listening carelessly, 
and when with much entreaty we cannot persuade him to attend, it remains for us to be silent. For if we 
are still to go on, his carelessness is aggravated. But him that is striving to learn, we lead on, and pour in 
much. 


And well said He, “Even that which he seemeth to have.” For he hath not really even this. 


Then He also made what He had said more distinct, pointing out the meaning of, “To him that hath, shall 


be given, but from him that hath not, even that which he seemeth to have, shall be taken away.” 
“Therefore,” saith He, “speak I to them in parables; because they seeing see not.” 


“Tt were meet then,” one may say, “to have opened their eyes, if they see not.” Nay, if the blindness were 
natural, it were meet to open them; but because it was a voluntary and self-chosen blindness, therefore 
He said not simply, “They see not,” but, “seeing, they see not;” so that the blindness is of their own 
wickedness. For they saw even devils cast out, and said, “By Beelzebub, prince of the devils, He casteth 
out the devils.” They heard Him guiding them unto God, and evincing His great unanimity with Him, and 
they say, “This man is not of God.” Since then the judgment they pronounced was contrary both to their 
sight and hearing, therefore, saith He, the very hearing do I take away from them. For they derive thence 
no advantage, but rather greater condemnation. For they not only disbelieved, but found fault also, and 
accused, and laid snares. However, He saith not this, for it is not His will to give disgust in accusing them. 
Therefore neither at the beginning did He so discourse to them, but with much plainness; but because 
they perverted themselves, thenceforth He speaks in parables. 


2. After this, lest any one should suppose His words to be a mere accusation, and lest men should say, 
Being our enemy He is bringing these charges and calumnies against us; He introduces the prophet also, 
pronouncing the same judgment as Himself. 


“For in them is fulfilled,” saith He, “the prophecy of Esaias, which saith, By hearing ye shall hear, and 
shall not understand, and seeing ye shall see, and shall not perceive.” 


Seest thou the prophet likewise, accusing them with this same accuracy? for neither did He say, Ye see 
not, but “Ye shall see and not perceive;” nor again, Ye shall not hear, but “Ye shall hear and not 
understand.” So that they first inflicted the loss on themselves, by stopping their ears, by closing their 
eyes, by making their heart fat. For they not only failed to hear, but also “heard heavily,” and they did this, 
He saith, 


“Lest at any time they should be converted, and I should heal them;” describing their aggravated 
wickedness, and their determined defection from Him. And this He saith to draw them unto Him, and to 
provoke them, and to signify that if they would convert He would heal them: much as if one should say, 
“He would not look at me, and I thank him; for if he had vouchsafed me this, I should straightway have 
given in:” and this he saith, to signify how he would have been reconciled. Even so then here too it is said, 
“Lest at any time they should convert, and I should heal them;” implying that both their conversion was 
possible, and that upon their repentance they might be saved, and that not for His own glory, but for their 
salvation, He was doing all things. 


For if it had not been His will that they should hear and be saved, He ought to have been silent, not to 
have spoken in parables; but now by this very thing He stirs them up, even by speaking under a veil. “For 
God willeth not the death of the sinner, but that he should turn unto Him and live.” 


For in proof that our sin belongs not to nature, nor to necessity and compulsion, hear what He saith to the 
apostles, “But blessed are your eyes, for they see, and your ears, for they hear;” not meaning this kind of 
sight nor hearing, but that of the mind. For indeed these too were Jews, and brought up in the same 
circumstances; but nevertheless they took no hurt from the prophecy, because they had the root of His 
blessings well settled in them, their principle of choice, I mean, and their judgment. 


Seest thou that, “unto you it is given,” was not of necessity? For neither would they have been blessed, 
unless the well-doing had been their own. For tell me not this, that it was spoken obscurely; for they might 
have come and asked Him, as the disciples did: but they would not, being careless and supine. Why say I, 
they would not? nay, they were doing the very opposite, not only disbelieving, not only not hearkening, but 
even waging war, and disposed to be very bitter against all He said: which He brings in the prophet laying 
to their charge, in the words, “They heard heavily.” 


But not such were these; wherefore He also blessed them. And in another way too He assures them again, 
saying, 


“For verily I say unto you, many prophets and righteous men have desired to see those things which ye 
see, and have not seen them, and to hear those things which ye hear, and have not heard them;” my 
coming, He means; my very miracles, my voice, my teaching. For here He prefers them not to these 
depraved only, but even to such as have done virtuously; yea, and He affirms them to be more blessed 
even than they. Why can this be? Because not only do these see what the Jews saw not, but even what 
those of old desired to see. For they indeed beheld by faith only: but these by sight too, and much more 
distinctly. 


Seest thou how again He connects the old dispensation with the new, signifying that those of old not only 
knew the things to come but also greatly desired them? But had they pertained to some strange and 
opposing God, they would never have desired them. 


“Hear ye therefore the parable of the sower,” saith He; and He speaks what we before mentioned, of 


carelessness and attention, of cowardice and fortitude, of wealth and voluntary poverty; pointing out the 
hurt from the one, and the benefit from the other. 


Then of virtue also He brings forward different forms. For being full of love to man, He marked out not 
one only way, nor did He say, “unless one bring forth an hundred, he is an outcast;” but he that brings 
forth sixty is saved also, and not he only, but also the producer of thirty. And this He said, making out 
salvation to be easy. 


3. And thou then, art thou unable to practise virginity? Be chaste in marriage. Art thou unable to strip 
thyself of thy possessions? Give of thy substance. Canst thou not bear that burden? Share thy goods with 
Christ. Art thou unwilling to yield Him up all? Give Him but the half, but the third part. He is thy brother, 
and joint-heir, make Him joint-heir with thee here too. Whatsoever thou givest Him, thou wilt give to 
thyself. Hearest thou not what saith the prophet? “Them that pertain to thy seed thou shalt not overlook.” 
But if we must not overlook our kinsmen, much less our Lord, having towards thee, together with His 
authority as Lord, the claim also of kindred, and many more besides. Yea, for He too hath made thee a 
sharer in His goods, having received nothing of thee, but having begun with this unspeakable benefit. 
What then can it be but extreme senselessness, not even by this gift to be made kind towards men, not 
even to give a return for a free gift, and less things for greater? Thus whereas He hath made thee heir of 
Heaven, impartest thou not to Him even of the things on earth? He, when thou hadst done no good work, 
but wert even an enemy, reconciled thee: and dost thou not requite Him, being even a friend and 
benefactor? 


Yet surely, even antecedently to the kingdom, and to all the rest, even for the very fact of His giving, we 
ought to feel bound to Him. For so servants too, when bidding their masters to a meal, account 
themselves not to be giving but receiving; but here the contrary hath taken place: not the servant the 
Lord, but the Lord hath first bidden the servant unto His own table; and dost thou not bid Him, no not 
even after this? He first hath introduced thee under His own roof; dost thou not take Him in, so much as 
in the second place? He clad thee, being naked; and dost thou not even after this receive Him being a 
stranger? He first gave thee to drink out of His own cup, and dost thou not impart to Him so much as cold 
water? He hath made thee drink of the Holy Spirit, and dost thou not even soothe His bodily thirst? He 
hath made thee drink of the Spirit, when thou wast deserving of punishment; and dost thou neglect Him 
even when thirsty, and this when it is out of His own, that thou art to do all these things? Dost thou not 
then esteem it a great thing, to hold the cup out of which Christ is to drink, and to put it to His lips? Seest 
thou not that for the priest alone is it lawful to give the cup of His blood? But I am by no means strict 
about this, saith He; but though thyself should give, I receive; though thou be a layman, I refuse it not. 
And I do not require such as I have given: for not blood do I seek, but cold water. Consider to whom thou 
art giving drink, and tremble. Consider, thou art become a priest of Christ, giv ing with thine own hand, 
not flesh but bread, not blood, but a cup of cold water. He clothed thee with a garment of salvation, and 
clothed thee by Himself; do thou at least by thy servant clothe Him. He made thee glorious in Heaven, do 
thou deliver Him from shivering, and nakedness, and shame. He made thee a fellow-citizen of angels, do 
thou impart to Him at least of the covering of thy roof, give house-room to Him at least as to thine own 
servant. “I refuse not this lodging and that, having opened to thee the whole Heaven. I have delivered 
thee from a most grievous prison; this I do not require again, nor do I say, deliver me; but if thou wouldest 
look upon me only, when I am bound, this suffices me for refreshment. When thou wert dead, I raised 
thee; I require not this again of thee, but I say, visit me only when sick.” 


Now when His gifts are so great, and His demands exceeding easy, and we do not supply even these; what 
deep of hell must we not deserve? Justly shall we depart into the fire that is prepared for the devil and his 
angels, being more insensible than any rock. For how great insensibility is it, tell me, for us, who have 
received, and are to receive so much, to be slaves of money, from which we shall a little while hence be 
separated even against our will? And others indeed have given up even their life, and shed their blood; 
and dost thou not even give up thy superfluities for Heaven’s sake, for the sake of so great crowns? 


And of what favor canst thou be worthy? of what justification? who in thy sowing of the earth, gladly 
pourest forth all, and in lending to men at usury sparest nothing; but in feeding thy Lord through His poor 
art cruel and inhuman? 


Having then considered all these things, and calculated what we have received, what we are to receive, 
what is required of us, let us show forth all our diligence on the things spiritual. Let us become at length 
mild and humane, that we may not draw down on ourselves the intolerable punishment. For what is there 
that hath not power to condemn us? Our having enjoyed so many and such great benefits; our having no 
great thing required of us; our having such things required, as we shall leave here even against our will; 
our exhibiting so much liberality in our worldly matters. Why each one of these, even by itself, were 
enough to condemn us; but when they all meet together, what hope will there be of salvation? 


In order then that we may escape all this condemnation, let us show forth some bounty towards those who 
are in need. For thus shall we enjoy all the good things, both here, and there; unto which may we all 
attain, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might forever 
and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XLVI 


MATT. XIII. 24-30 


“Another parable put He forth unto them, saying, The Kingdom of Heaven is likened unto a man which 
sowed good seed in his field. But while men slept, his enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat, and 
went his way. But when the blade was sprung up, and brought forth fruit, then appeared the tares. So the 
servants of the householder came and said unto him, Sir, didst thou not sow good seed in thy field? 
whence then hath it tares? He said unto them, An enemy hath done this. The servants said unto him, Wilt 
thou then that we go and gather them up? But he said, Nay, lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up 
also the wheat with them. Let both therefore grow together until the harvest.” 


What is the difference between this, and the parable before it? There He speaks of them that have not at 
all holden with Him, but have started aside, and have thrown away the seed; but here He means the 
societies of the heretics. For in order that not even this might disturb His disciples, He foretells it also, 
after having taught them why He speaks in parables. The former parable then means their not receiving 
Him; this, their receiving corrupters. For indeed this also is a part of the devil’s craft, by the side of the 
truth always to bring in error, painting thereon many resemblances, so as easily to cheat the deceivable. 
Therefore He calls it not any other seed, but tares; which in appearance are somewhat like wheat. 


Then He mentions also the manner of his device. For “while men slept,” saith He. It is no small danger, 
which He hereby suspends over our rulers, to whom especially is entrusted the keeping of the field; and 
not the rulers only, but the subjects too. 


And He signifies also that the error comes after the truth, which the actual event testifies. For so after the 
prophets, were the false prophets; and after the apostles, the false apostles; and after Christ, Antichrist. 
For unless the devil see what to imitate, or against whom to plot, he neither attempts, nor knows how. 
Now then also, having seen that “one brought forth a hundred, another sixty, another thirty,” he proceeds 
after that another way. That is, not having been able to carry away what had taken root, nor to choke, nor 
to scorch it up, he conspires against it by another craft, privily casting in his own inventions. 


And what difference is there, one may say, between them that sleep, and them that resemble the wayside? 
That in the latter case he immediately caught it away; yea, he suffered it not even to take root; but here 
more of his craft was needed. 


And these things Christ saith, instructing us to be always wakeful. For, saith He, though thou quite escape 
those harms, there is yet another harm. For as in those instances “the wayside,” and “the rock,” and “the 
thorns,” so here again sleep occasions our ruin; so that there is need of continual watchfulness. 
Wherefore He also said, “He that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved.” 


Something like this took place even at the beginning. Many of the prelates, I mean, bringing into the 
churches wicked men, disguised heresiarchs, gave great facility to the laying that kind of snare. For the 
devil needs not even to take any trouble, when he hath once planted them among us. 


And how is it possible not to sleep? one may say. Indeed, as to natural sleep, it is not possible; but as to 
that of our moral faculty, it is possible. Wherefore Paul also said, “Watch ye, stand fast in the faith.” 


After this He points out the thing to be superfluous too, not hurtful only; in that, after the land hath been 
tilled, and there is no need of anything, then this enemy sows again; as the heretics also do, who for no 
other cause than vainglory inject their proper venom. 


And not by this only, but by what follows likewise, He depicts exactly all their acting. For, “When the blade 
was sprung up,” saith He, “and brought forth fruit, then appeared the tares also;” which kind of thing 
these men also do. For at the beginning they disguise themselves; but when they have gained much 
confidence, and some one imparts to them the teaching of the word, then they pour out their poison. 


But wherefore doth He bring in the servants, telling what hath been done? That He may pronounce it 
wrong to slay them. 


And He calls him “an enemy,” because of his harm done to men. For although the despite is against us, in 
its origin it sprang from his enmity, not to us, but to God. Whence it is manifest, that God loves us more 
than we love ourselves. 


And see from another thing also, the malicious craft of the devil. For he did not sow before this, because 
he had nothing to destroy, but when all had been fulfilled, that he might defeat the diligence of the 
Husbandman; in such enmity against Him did he constantly act. 


And mark also the affection of the servants. I mean, what haste they are in at once to root up the tares, 
even though they do it indiscreetly; which shows their anxiety for the crop, and that they are looking to 
one thing only, not to the punishment of that enemy, but to the preservation of the seed sown. For of 
course this other is not the urgent consideration. 


Wherefore how they may for the present extirpate the mischief, this is their object. And not even this do 
they seek absolutely, for they trust not themselves with it, but await the Master’s decision, saying, “Wilt 
Thou?” 


What then doth the Master? He forbids them, saying, “Lest haply ye root up the wheat with them.” And 
this He said, to hinder wars from arising, and blood and slaughter. For it is not right to put a heretic to 
death, since an implacable war would be brought into the world. By these two reasons then He restrains 
them; one, that the wheat be not hurt; another, that punishment will surely overtake them, if incurably 
diseased. Wherefore, if thou wouldest have them punished, yet without harm to the wheat, I bid thee wait 
for the proper season. 


But what means, “Lest ye root up the wheat with them?” Either He means this, If ye are to take up arms, 
and to kill the heretics, many of the saints also must needs be overthrown with them; or that of the very 
tares it is likely that many may change and become wheat. If therefore ye root them up beforehand, ye 
injure that which is to become wheat, slaying some, in whom there is yet room for change and 
improvement. He doth not therefore forbid our checking heretics, and stopping their mouths, and taking 
away their freedom of speech, and breaking up their assemblies and confederacies, but our killing and 
slaying them. 


But mark thou His gentleness, how He not only gives sentence and forbids, but sets down reasons. 


What then, if the tares should remain until the end? “Then I will say to the reapers, Gather ye together 
first the tares, and bind them in bundles to burn them.” He again reminds them of John’s words, 
introducing Him as judge; and He saith, So long as they stand by the wheat, we must spare them, for it is 
possible for them even to become wheat but when they have departed, having profited nothing, then of 
necessity the inexorable punishment will overtake them. “For I will say to the reapers,” saith He, “Gather 
ye together first the tares.” Why, “first?” That these may not be alarmed, as though the wheat were 
carried off with them. “And bind them in bundles to burn them, but gather the wheat into my barn.” 


2. “Another parable put He forth unto them, saying, The Kingdom of Heaven is like to a grain of mustard 
seed.” 


That is, since He had said, that of the crop three parts are lost, and but one saved, and in the very part 
again which is saved so great damage ensues; lest they should say, “And who, and how many will be the 
faithful?” this fear again He removes, by the parable of the mustard seed leading them on to belief, and 
signifying that in any case the gospel shall be spread abroad. 


Therefore He brought forward the similitude of this herb, which has a very strong resemblance to the 
subject in hand; “Which indeed is the least,” He saith, “of all seeds, but when it is grown, it is the greatest 
among herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge in the branches thereof.” 


Thus He meant to set forth the most decisive sign of its greatness. “Even so then shall it be with respect 
to the gospel too,” saith He. Yea, for His disciples were weakest of all, and least of all; but nevertheless, 
because of the great power that was in them, It hath been unfolded in every part of the world. 


After this He adds the leaven to this similitude, saying, 


“The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid in three measures of meal, 
until the whole was leavened.” 


For as this converts the large quantity of meal into its own quality, even so shall ye convert the whole 
world. 


And see His wisdom, in that He brings in things natural, implying that as the one cannot fail to take place, 
so neither the other. For say not this to me: “What shall we be able to do, twelve men, throwing ourselves 
upon so vast a multitude?” Nay, for this very thing most of all makes your might conspicuous, that ye mix 
with the multitude and are not put to flight. As therefore the leaven then leavens the lump when it comes 
close to the meal, and not simply close, but so as to be actually mixed with it (for He said not, “put,” 
simply, but “hid”); so also ye, when ye cleave to your enemies, and are made one with them, then shall ye 
get the better of them. And as the leaven, though it be buried, yet is not destroyed, but by little and little 
transmutes all into its own condition; of like sort will the event be here also, with respect to the gospel. 
Fear ye not then, because I said there would be much injurious dealing: for even so shall ye shine forth, 
and get the better of all. 


But by “three measures,” here, He meant many, for He is wont to take this number for a multitude. 
And marvel not, if discoursing about the kingdom, He made mention of a little seed and of leaven; for He 
was discoursing with men inexperienced and ignorant, and such as needed to be led on by those means. 


For so simple were they, that even after all this, they required a good deal of explanation. 


Where now are the children of the Greeks? Let them learn Christ’s power, seeing the verity of His deeds, 


and on either ground let them adore Him, that He both foretold so great a thing, and fulfilled it. Yea, for it 
is He that put the power into the leaven. With this intent He mingled also with the multitude those who 
believe on Him, that we might impart unto the rest of our wisdom. Let no one therefore reprove us for 
being few. For great is the power of the gospel, and that which hath been once leavened, becomes leaven 
again for what remains. And as a spark, when it hath caught in timber, makes what hath been burnt up 
already increase the flame, and so proceeds to the rest; even so the gospel likewise. But He said not fire, 
but “leaven.” Why might this be? Because in that case the whole effect is not of the fire, but partly of the 
timber too that is kindled, but in this the leaven doth the whole work by itself. 


3. Now if twelve men leavened the whole world, imagine how great our baseness, in that when we being 
so many are not able to amend them that remain; we, who ought to be enough for ten thousand worlds, 
and to become leaven to them. “But they,” one may say, “were apostles.” And what then? Were they not 
partakers with thee? Were they not brought up in cities? Did they not enjoy the same benefits? Did they 
not practise trades? What, were they angels? What, came they down from Heaven? 


“But they had signs,” it will be said. It was not the signs that made them admirable. How long shall we 
use those miracles as cloaks for our own remissness? Behold the choir of the Saints, that they shone not 
by those miracles. Why, many who had actually cast out devils, because they wrought iniquity, instead of 
being admired, did even incur punishment. 


And what can it be then, he will say, that showed them great? Their contempt of wealth, their despising 
glory, their freedom from worldly things. Since surely, had they wanted these qualities, and been slaves of 
their passions, though they had raised ten thousand dead, so far from doing any good, they would even 
have been accounted deceivers. Thus it is their life, so bright on all sides, which also draws down the 
grace of the Spirit. 


What manner of miracle did John work, that he fixed on himself the attention of so many cities? For as to 
the fact that he did no wondrous works, hear the evangelist, saying, “John did no miracle.” And whence 
did Elias become admirable? Was it not from his boldness towards the king? from his zeal towards God? 
from his voluntary poverty? from his garment of sheep’s skin, and his cave, and his mountains? For his 
miracles he did after all these. And as to Job, what manner of miracle did he work in sight of the devil, 
that he was amazed at him? No miracle indeed, but a life that shone and displayed an endurance firmer 
than any adamant. What manner of miracle did David, yet being young, that God should say, “I have found 
David the son of Jesse, a man after mine own heart?” And Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, what dead body 
did they raise? what leper did they cleanse? Knowest thou not that the miracles, except we be sober, do 
even harm in many cases? Thus many of the Corinthians were severed one from another; thus many of the 
Romans were carried away with pride; thus was Simon cast out. Thus he, who at a certain time had a 
desire to follow Christ, was rejected, when he had been told, “The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air nests.” For each of these, one aiming at the wealth, another at the glory, which the miracles bring, fell 
away and perished. But care of practice, and love of virtue, so far from generating such a desire, doth 
even take it away when it exists. 


And Himself too, when He was making laws for His own disciples, what said He? “Do miracles, that men 
may see you”? By no means. But what? “Let your light shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in Heaven.” And to Peter again He said not, “If thou lovest me,” 
“do miracles,” but “feed my sheep.” And whereas He everywhere distinguishes him with James and John 
above all the rest, for what, I pray thee, did He distinguish them? For their miracles? Nay, all alike 
cleansed the lepers, and raised the dead; and to all alike He gave that authority. 


Whence then had these the advantage? From the virtue in their soul. Seest thou how everywhere practice 
is required, and the proof by works? “For by their fruits,” saith He, “ye shall know them.” And what 
commends our own life? Is it indeed a display of miracles, or the perfection of an excellent conversation? 
Very evidently it is the second; but as to the miracles, they both have their origin from hence, and 
terminate herein. For both he that shows forth an excellent life, draws to himself this gift, and he that 
receives the gift, receives it for this end, that he may amend other men’s lives. Since even Christ for this 
end wrought those miracles, that having made Himself thereby credible, and drawn men unto Him, He 
might bring virtue into our life. Wherefore also He lays more stress of the two on this. For He is not at all 
satisfied with the signs only, but He also threatens hell, and promises a kingdom, and lays down those 
startling laws, and all things He orders to this end, that He may make us equal to the angels. 


And why say I, that Christ doth all for this object? Why, even thou, should one give thee thy choice, to 
raise dead men by His name, or to die for His name; which I pray thee, of the two wouldest thou rather 
accept? Is it not quite plain, the latter? and yet the one is a miracle, the other but a work. And what, if one 
offered thee to make grass gold, or to be able to despise all wealth as grass, wouldest thou not rather 
accept this latter? and very reasonably. For mankind would be attracted by this more than any way. For if 
they saw the grass changed into gold, they would covet themselves also to acquire that power, as Simon 
did, and the love of money would be increased in them; but if they saw us all contemning and neglecting 
gold, as though it were grass, they would long ago have been delivered from this disease. 


4. Seest thou that our practice has more power to do good? By practice I mean, not thy fasting, nor yet 


thy strewing sackcloth and ashes under thee, but if thou despise wealth, as it ought to be despised; if thou 
be kindly affectioned, if thou give thy bread to the hungry, if thou control anger, if thou cast out vainglory, 
if thou put away envy. So He Himself used to teach: for, “Learn of me,” saith He, “for I am meek and lowly 
in heart.” He did not say, “for I fasted,” although surely He might have spoken of the forty days, yet He 
saith not this; but, “I am meek and lowly in heart.” And again, when sending them out, He said not, “Fast,” 
but, “Eat of all that is set before you.” With regard to wealth, however, He required of them great 
strictness, saying, “Provide not gold, or silver, or brass, in your purses.” 


And all this I say, not to depreciate fasting, God forbid, but rather highly to commend it. But I grieve when 
other duties being neglected, ye think it enough for salvation, having but the last place in the choir of 
virtue. For the greatest thing is charity, and moderation, and almsgiving; which hits a higher mark even 
than virginity. 


Wherefore, if thou desire to become equal to the apostles, there is nothing to hinder thee. For to have 
arrived at this virtue only suffices for thy not at all falling short of them. Let no one therefore wait for 
miracles. For though the evil spirit is grieved, when he is driven out of a body, yet much more so, when he 
sees a soul delivered from sin. For indeed this is his great power. This power caused Christ to die, that He 
might put an end to it. Yea, for this brought in death; by reason of this all things have been turned upside 
down. If then thou remove this, thou hast cut out the nerves of the devil, thou hast “bruised his head,” 
thou hast put an end to all his might, thou hast scattered his host, thou hast exhibited a sign greater than 
all signs. 


The saying is not mine, but the blessed Paul’s. For when he had said, “Covet earnestly the best gifts, and 
yet show I unto you a more excellent way;” “\he did not speak next of a sign, but of charity, the root of all 
our good things. If then we practise this, and all the self-denial that flows from it, we shall have no need of 
signs; even as on the other hand, if we do not practise it, we shall gain nothing by the signs. 


Bearing in mind then all this, let us imitate those things whereby the apostles became great. And whereby 
did they become great? Hear Peter, saying, “Behold we have forsaken all, and followed Thee; what shall 
we have therefore?” Hear also Christ saying to them, “Ye shall sit upon twelve thrones,” and, “every one 
that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or father, or mother, shall receive an hundredfold in this world, 
and shall inherit everlasting life.” From all worldly things, therefore, let us withdraw ourselves, and 
dedicate ourselves to Christ, that we may both be made equal to the apostles according to His declaration, 
and may enjoy eternal life; unto which may we all attain, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to whom be glory and might forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XLVII 


MATT. XIII. 34, 35 


“All these things spake Jesus unto the multitudes in parables, and without a parable spake He not unto 
them; that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, I will open my mouth in parables; 
I will utter things that have been kept secret from the foundation of the world.” 


But Mark saith, “As they were able to hear it, He spake the word unto them in parables.” 


Then pointing out that He is not making a new thing, He brings in the Prophet also, proclaiming 
beforehand this His manner of teaching. And to teach us the purpose of Christ, how He discoursed in this 
manner, not that they might be ignorant, but that He might lead them to inquiry, he added, “And without a 
parable spake He nothing unto them.” Yet surely He did say many things without a parable; but then 
nothing. And for all this no man asked Him questions, whereas the Prophets, we know, they were often 
questioning: as Ezekiel, for instance; as many others: but these did no such thing. Yet surely His sayings 
were enough to cast them into perplexity, and to stir them up to the inquiry; for indeed a very sore 
punishment was threatened by those parables: however, not even so were they moved. 


Wherefore also He left them and went away. For, 
“Then,” saith he, “Jesus sent the multitudes away, and went into His house.” 


And not one of the Scribes follows Him; whence it is clear that for no other purpose did they follow, than 
to take hold of Him. But when they marked not His sayings, thenceforth He let them be. 


“And His disciples come unto Him, asking Him concerning the parable of the tares;” although at times 
wishing to learn, and afraid to ask. Whence then arose their confidence in this instance? They had been 
told, “To you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of Heaven;” and they were emboldened. 
Wherefore also they ask in private; not as grudging the multitude, but observing their Master’s law. For, 
“To these,” saith He, “it is not given.” 


And why may it be that they let pass the parable of the leaven, and of the mustard seed, and inquire 
concerning this? They let those pass, as being plainer; but about this, as having an affinity to that before 


spoken, and as setting forth something more than it, they are desirous to learn (since He would not have 
spoken the same to them a second time); for indeed they saw how severe was the threatening therein 
uttered. Wherefore neither doth He blame them, but rather completes His previous statements. 


And, as I am always saying, the parables must not be explained throughout word for word, since many 
absurdities will follow; this even He Himself is teaching us here in thus interpreting this parable. Thus He 
saith not at all who the servants are that came to Him, but, implying that He brought them in, for the sake 
of some order, and to make up the picture, He omits that part, and interprets those that are most urgent 
and essential, and for the sake of which the parable was spoken; signifying Himself to be Judge and Lord 
of all. 


“And He answered,” so it is said, “and said unto them, He that soweth the good seed is the Son of Man; 
the field is the world, the good seed, these are the children of the kingdom, but the tares are the children 
of the wicked one; the enemy that soweth them is the devil; and the harvest is the end of the world, and 
the reapers are angels. As therefore the tares are gathered and burned in the fire; so shall it be in the end 
of this world. The Son of Man shall send His angels, and they shall gather out of His kingdom all things 
that offend, and them which do iniquity; and shall cast them into the furnace of fire, there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father.” 


For whereas He Himself is the sower, and that of His own field, and out of His own kingdom He gathers, it 
is quite clear that the present world also is His. 


But mark His unspeakable love to man, and His leaning to bounty, and His disinclination to punishment; in 
that, when He sows, He sows in His own person, but when He punishes, it is by others, that is, by the 
angels. 


“Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father.” Not because it will be just 
so much only, but because this star is surpassed in brightness by none that we know. He uses the 
comparisons that are known to us. 


And yet surely elsewhere He saith, the harvest is already come; as when He saith of the Samaritans, “Lift 
up your eyes, and look on the fields; for they are white already to harvest.” And again, “The harvest truly 
is plenteous, but the laborers are few.” How then saith He there, that the harvest is already come, while 
here He said, it is yet to be? According to another signification. 


And how having elsewhere said, “One soweth, and another reapeth,” doth He here say, it is Himself that 
soweth? Because there again, He was speaking, to distinguish the apostles, not from Himself, but from the 
prophets, and that in the case of the Jews and Samaritans. Since certainly it was He who sowed through 
the prophets also. 


And at times He calls this self-same thing both harvest and sowing, naming it with relation, now to one 
thing, now to another. Thus when He is speaking of the conviction and obedience of His converts, He calls 
the thing “a harvest,” as though He had accomplished all; but when He is seeking after the fruit of their 
hearing, He calls it seed, and the end, harvest. 


And how saith He elsewhere, that “the righteous are caught up first?” Because they are indeed caught up 
first, but Christ being come, those others are given over to punishment, and then the former depart into 
the kingdom of heaven. For because they must be in heaven, but He Himself is to come and judge all men 
here; having passed sentence upon these, like some king He rises with His friends, leading them to that 
blessed portion. Seest thou that the punishment is twofold, first to be burnt up, and then to fall from that 


glory? 


2. But wherefore doth He still go on, when the others have withdrawn, to speak to these also in parables? 
They had become wiser by His sayings, so as even to understand. At any rate, to them He saith 
afterwards, 


“Have ye understood all these things? They say unto Him, Yea, Lord.” So completely, together with its 
other objects, did the parable effect this too, that it made them more clear sighted. What then saith He 
again? 


“The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto treasure hid in a field, the which when a man hath found, he hideth, 
and for joy thereof selleth all that he hath, and buyeth that field. Again, the Kingdom of Heaven is like 
unto a merchant man seeking goodly pearls, who, when he had found one pearl of great price, went and 
sold all that he had, and bought it.” 


Much as in the other place, the mustard seed and the leaven have but some little difference from each 
other, so here also these two parables, that of the treasure and that of the pearl. This being of course 
signified by both, that we ought to value the gospel above all things. And the former indeed, of the leaven 
and of the mustard seed, was spoken with a view to the power of the gospel, and to its surely prevailing 
over the world; but these declare its value, and great price. For as it extends itself like mustard seed, and 


prevails like leaven, so it is precious like a pearl, and affords full abundance like a treasure. We are then 
to learn not this only, that we ought to strip ourselves of everything else, and cling to the gospel, but also 
that we are to do so with joy; and when a man is dispossessing himself of his goods, he is to know that the 
transaction is gain, and not loss. 


Seest thou how both the gospel is hid in the world, and the good things in the gospel? 


Except thou sell all, thou buyest not; except thou have such a soul, anxious and inquiring, thou findest not. 
Two things therefore are requisite, abstinence from worldly matters, and watchfulness. For He saith “One 
seeking goodly pearls, who when he had found one of great price, sold all and bought it.” For the truth is 
one, and not in many divisions. 


And much as he that hath the pearl knows indeed himself that he is rich, but others know not, many 
times, that he is holding it in his hand (for there is no corporeal bulk); just so also with the gospel, they 
that have hold of it know that they are rich, but the unbelievers, not knowing of this treasure, are in 
ignorance also of our wealth. 


3. After this, that we may not be confident in the gospel merely preached, nor think that faith only suffices 
us for salvation, He utters also another, an awful parable. Which then is this? That of the net. 


“For the kingdom of Heaven is like unto a net, that was cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind; 
which, when it was full, they drew to shore, and sat down, and gathered the good into vessels, but cast the 
bad away.” 


And wherein doth this differ from the parable of the tares? For there too the one are saved, the other 
perish; but there, for choosing of wicked doctrines; and those before this again, for not giving heed to His 
sayings, but these for wickedness of life; who are the most wretched of all, having attained to His 
knowledge, and being caught, but not even so capable of being saved. 


Yet surely He saith elsewhere, that the shepherd Himself separates them, but here He saith the angels do 
this; and so with respect to the tares. How then is it? At one time He discourses to them in a way more 
suited to their dullness, at another time in a higher strain. 


And this parable He interprets without so much as being asked, but of His own motion He explained it by 
one part of it, and increased their awe. For lest, on being told, “They cast the bad away,” thou shouldest 
suppose that ruin to be without danger; by His interpretation He signified the punishment, saying, “They 
will cast them into the furnace.” And He declared the gnashing of teeth, and the anguish, that it is 
unspeakable. 


Seest thou how many are the ways of destruction? By the rock, by the thorns, by the wayside, by the 
tares, by the net. Not without reason therefore did He say, “Broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, 
and many there be which go away by it.” 


4. Having then uttered all this, and concluded His discourse in a tone to cause fear, and signified that 
these are the majority of cases (for He dwelt more on them). He saith, 


“Have ye understood all these things? They say unto Him, Yea, Lord.” 
Then because they understood, He again praises them, saying, 


“Therefore every Scribe, which is instructed in the Kingdom of Heaven, is like unto a man that is an 
householder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.” 


Wherefore elsewhere also He saith, “I will send you wise men and scribes.” Seest thou how so far from 
excluding the Old Testament, He even commends it, and speaks publicly in favor of it, calling it “a 
treasure”? 


So that as many as are ignorant of the divine Scriptures cannot be “householders;” such as neither have 
of themselves, nor receive of others, but neglect their own case, perishing with famine. And not these 
only, but the heretics too, are excluded from this blessing. For they bring not forth things new and old. For 
they have not the old things, wherefore neither have they the new; even as they who have not the new, 
neither have they the old, but are deprived of both. For these are bound up and interwoven one with 
another. 


Let us then hear, as many of us as neglect the reading of the Scriptures, to what harm we are subjecting 
ourselves, to what poverty. For when are we to apply ourselves to the real practice of virtue, who do not 
so much as know the very laws according to which our practice should be guided? But while the rich, 
those who are mad about wealth, are constantly shaking out their garments, that they may not become 
moth-eaten; dost thou, seeing forgetfulness worse than any moth wasting thy soul, neglect conversing 
with books? dost thou not thrust away from thee the pest, adorn thy soul, look continually upon the image 
of virtue, and acquaint thyself with her members and her head? For she too hath a head and members 


more seemly than any graceful and beautiful body. 


What then, saith one, is the head of virtue? Humility. Wherefore Christ also begins with it, saying, 
“Blessed are the poor.” This head hath not locks and ringlets, but beauty, such as to gain God’s favor. For, 
“Unto whom shall I look,” saith He, “but unto him that is meek and humble, and trembleth at my words?” 
And, “Mine eyes are upon the meek of the earth.” And, “The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a contrite 
heart.” This head, instead of locks, and flowing hair, bears sacrifices acceptable to God. It is a golden 
altar, and a spiritual place of sacrifice; “For a contrite spirit is a sacrifice to God.” This is the mother of 
wisdom. If a man have this, he will have the rest also. 


Hast thou seen a head such as thou hadst never seen? Wilt thou see the face too, or rather mark it? Mark 
then for the present its color, how ruddy, and blooming, and very engaging; and observe what are its 
ingredients. “Well, and what are they?” Shame-facedness and blushing. Wherefore also some one saith, 
“Before a shamefaced man shall go favor.” This sheds much beauty over the other members also. Though 
thou mix ten thousand colors, thou wilt not produce such a bloom. 


And if thou wilt see the eyes also, behold them exactly delineated with decency and temperance. 
Wherefore they become also so beautiful and sharpsighted, as to behold even the Lord Himself. For, 
“Blessed,” saith He, “are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


And her mouth is wisdom and understanding, and the knowledge of spiritual hymns. And her heart, 
acquaintance with Scripture, and maintenance of sound doctrines, and benevolence, and kindness. And as 
without this last there is no living, so without that other is never any salvation. Yea, for from that all her 
excellencies have birth. She hath also for feet and hands the manifestations of her good works. She hatha 
soul too, godliness. She hath likewise a bosom of gold, and firmer than adamant, even fortitude; and all 
may be taken captive more easily than that bosom may be riven asunder. And the spirit that is in the brain 
and heart, is charity. 


5. Wilt thou that in her actual deeds also I show thee her image? Consider, I pray thee, this very 
evangelist: although we have not his whole life in writing, nevertheless even from a few facts one may see 
his image shine forth. 


First, as to his having been lowly and contrite, hear him, after his gospel, calling himself a publican; for 
his being also merciful, see him stripping himself of all and following Jesus; and as to his piety, it is 
evident from his doctrines. And his wisdom again it is easy to see from the gospel which he composed, and 
his charity (for he cared for the whole world); and the manifestation of his good works, from the throne on 
which he is to sit; and his courage too, “by his departing with joy from the presence of the council.” 


Let us imitate then this virtue, and most of all his humility and almsgiving, without which one cannot be 
saved. And this is shown by the five virgins, and together with them by the Pharisee. For without virginity 
indeed it is possible to see the kingdom, but without almsgiving it cannot be. For this is among the things 
that are essential, and hold all together. Not unnaturally then have we called it the heart of virtue. But 
this heart, unless it supply breath to all, is soon extinguished. In the same way then as the fountain also, if 
it confine its streams to itself, grows putrid; so it is with the rich also, when they keep their possessions to 
themselves. Wherefore even in our common conversation we Say, “great is the consumption of wealth with 
such a man;” instead of saying, “great is the abundance, great the treasure.” For in truth there is a 
consumption, not of the possessors only, but of the riches themselves. Since both garments laid by spoil, 
and gold is cankered, and corn is eaten up, and the soul too of their owner is more than they all cankered 
and corrupted by the cares of them. 


And if thou be willing to produce in the midst a miser’s soul; like a garment eaten by innumerable worms, 
and not having any sound part, even so wilt thou find it, perforated on all sides by cares; rotted, cankered 
by sins. 


But not such the poor man’s soul, the soul of him, I mean, that is voluntarily poor; but it is resplendent as 
gold, it shines like a pearl, and it blooms like a rose. For no moth is there, no thief is there, no worldly 
care, but as angels converse, so do they. 


Wouldest thou see the beauty of this soul? Wouldest thou acquaint thyself with the riches of poverty? He 
commands not men, but he commands evil spirits. He stands not at a king’s side, but he hath taken his 
stand near to God. He is the comrade, not of men, but of angels. He hath not chests, two, or three, or 
twenty, but such an abundance as to account the whole world as nothing. He hath not a treasure, but 
heaven. He needs not slaves, or rather hath his passions for slaves, hath for slaves the motives that rule 
over kings. For that which commands him who wears the purple, that motive shrinks before him. And 
royalty, and gold, and all such things, he laughs at, as at children’s toys; and like hoops, and dice, and 
heads, and balls, so doth he count all these to be contemptible. For he hath an adorning, which they who 
play with these things cannot even see. 


What then can be superior to this poor man? He hath at least heaven for his pavement; but if the 
pavement be like this, imagine the roof! But hath he not horses and chariots? Why, what need hath he of 


these, who is to be borne upon the clouds, and to be with Christ? 


Having these things then impressed on our minds, let us, both men and women, seek after that wealth, 
and the plenty that cannot be rifled; that we may attain also unto the kingdom of heaven, by the grace and 
love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XLVIII 


MATT. XIII. 53 


“And it came to pass, that, when Jesus had finished these parables, He departed thence.” 


Wherefore said He, “these”? Because He was to speak others besides. And wherefore, again, doth He 
depart? Desiring to sow the word everywhere. 


“And when He was come into His own country, He taught them in their synagogue.” 


And what doth he now call His country? As it seems to me, Nazareth. “For He did not many mighty works 
there,” it is said, but in Capernaum He did miracles: wherefore He said also, “And thou, Capernaum, 
which art exalted unto Heaven, shalt be brought down to hell; for if the mighty works, which have been 
done in thee, had been done in Sodom, it would have remained until this day.” 


But having come there, while He slackens somewhat in His miracles; so as not to inflame them unto more 
envy, nor to condemn them more grievously, by the aggravation of their unbelief: He yet puts forth a 
doctrine, having no less of wonder in it than the miracles. For these utterly senseless men, when they 
ought to have marvelled, and to have been amazed at the power of His words, they on the contrary hold 
Him cheap, because of him who seemed to be His father; yet we know they had many examples of these 
things in the former times, and from fathers of no note had seen illustrious children. For so David was the 
son of a certain mean husbandman, Jesse; and Amos, the child of a goatherd, and himself a goatherd; and 
Moses too, the lawgiver, had a father very inferior to himself. When they therefore, for this especially, 
ought to adore and be amazed, that being of such parents He spake such things, it being quite manifest, 
that so it was not of man’s care, but of God’s grace: yet they, what things they should admire Him for, for 
those they despise Him. 


He is moreover continually frequenting the synagogues, lest if He were always abiding in the wilderness, 
they should the more accuse Him as making a schism, and fighting against their polity. Being amazed 
therefore, and in perplexity, they said, “Whence hath this man this wisdom, and these powers?” either 
calling the miracles powers, or even the wisdom itself. “Is not this the carpenter’s son?” The greater then 
the marvel, and the more abundant the ground of amaze. “Is not His mother called Mary, and His brethren 
James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas? and His sisters, are they not all with us? Whence hath this man 
these things? And they were offended in Him.” 


Seest thou that Nazareth was where He was discoursing? “Are not his brethren,” it is said, “such a one, 
and such a one?” And what of this? Why, by this especially you ought to have been led on to faith. But 
envy you see is a poor base thing, and often falls foul of itself. For what things were strange and 
marvellous, and enough to have gained them over, these offended them. 


What then saith Christ unto them? “A prophet,” saith He, “is not without honor, save in his own country, 
and in his own house: and He did not,” it is said, “many mighty works, because of their unbelief.” But 
Luke saith, “And He did not there many miracles.” And yet it was to be expected He should have done 
them. For if the feeling of wonder towards Him was gaining ground (for indeed even there He was 
marvelled at), wherefore did He not do them? Because He looked not to the display of Himself, but to their 
profit. Therefore when this succeeded not, He overlooked what concerned Himself, in order not to 
aggravate their punishment. 


And yet see after how long a time He came to them, and after how great a display of miracles: but not 
even so did they endure it, but were inflamed again with envy. 


Wherefore then did He yet do a few miracles? That they might not say, “Physician, heal thyself.” That they 
might not say, “He is a foe and an enemy to us, and overlooks His own;” that they might not say, “If 
miracles had been wrought, we also should have believed.” Therefore He both wrought them, and stayed: 
the one, that He might fulfill His own part; the other, that He might not condemn them the more. 


And consider thou the power of His words, herein at least, that possessed as they were by envy, they did 
yet admire. And as with regard to His works, they do not find fault with what is done, but feign causes 
which have no existence, slaying, “In Beelzebub He casteth out the devils;” even so here too, they find no 
fault with the teaching, but take refuge in the meanness of His race. 


But mark thou, I pray thee, the Master’s gentleness, how He reviles them not, but with great mildness 
saith, “A prophet is not without honor, save in his own country.” And neither here did He stop, but added, 


“And in his own house.” To me it appears, that with covert reference to His very own brethren, He made 
this addition. 


But in Luke He puts examples also of this, saying, that neither did Elias come unto His own, but to the 
stranger widow; neither by Eliseus was any other leper healed, but the stranger Naaman; and Israelites 
neither received benefit, nor conferred benefit, but the foreigners. And these things He saith, signifying in 
every instance their evil disposition, and that in His case nothing new is taking place. 


2. “At that time Herod the tetrarch heard of the fame of Jesus.” For Herod the king, this man’s father, he 
that slew the children, was dead. 


But not without a purpose doth the evangelist signify the time, but to make thee observe also the 
haughtiness of the tyrant, and his thoughtlessness, in that not at the beginning did he inform himself 
about Christ, but after a very long time. For such are they that are in places of power, and are 
encompassed with much pomp, they learn these things late, because they do not make much account of 
them. 


But mark thou, I pray thee, how great a thing virtue is, that he was afraid of him even when dead, and out 
of his fear he speaks wisely even concerning a resurrection. 


“For he said,” it is mentioned, “unto his servants, This is John, whom I slew, he is risen from the dead, and 
therefore the mighty powers do work in him.” Seest thou the intensity of his fear? for neither then did he 
dare to publish it abroad, but he still speaks but to his own servants. 


But yet even this opinion savored of the soldier, and was absurd. For many besides had risen from the 
dead, and no one had wrought anything of the kind. And his words seem to me to be the language both of 
vanity, and of fear. For such is the nature of unreasonable souls, they admit often a mixture of opposite 
passions. 


But Luke affirms that the multitudes said, “This is Elias, or Jeremias, or one of the old prophets,” but he, 
as uttering forsooth something wiser than the rest, made this assertion. 


But it is probable that before this, in answer to them that said He was John (for many had said this too), 
he had denied it, and said, “I slew him,” priding himself and glorying in it. For this both Mark and Luke 
report that he said, “John I beheaded.” But when the rumor prevailed, then he too saith the same as the 
people. 


Then the evangelist relates to us also the history. And what might his reason be for not introducing it as a 
subject by itself? Because all their labor entirely was to tell what related to Christ, and they made 
themselves no secondary work besides this, except it were again to contribute to the same end. Therefore 
neither now would they have mentioned the history were it not on Christ’s account, and because Herod 
said, “John is risen again.” 


But Mark saith, that Herod exceedingly honored the man, and this, when reproved. So great a thing is 
virtue. 


Then his narrative proceeds thus: “For Herod had laid hold on John, and bound him, and put him in 
prison, for Herodias’ sake, his brother Philip’s wife. For John said unto him, It is not lawful for thee to 
have her. And when he would have put him to death, he feared the people, because they counted him as a 
prophet.” 


And wherefore doth he not address his discourse at all to her, but to the man? Because it depended more 
on him. 


But see how inoffensive he makes his accusation, as relating a history rather than bringing a charge. 
4. “But when Herod’s birth-day was kept,” saith he, “the daughter of Herodias danced before them, and 
pleased Herod.” O diabolical revel! O satanic spectacle! O lawless dancing! and more lawless reward for 


the dancing. For a murder more impious than all murders was perpetrated, and he that was worthy to be 
crowned and publicly honored, was slain in the midst, and the trophy of the devils was set on the table. 


And the means too of the victory were worthy of the deeds done. For, 


“The daughter of Herodias,” it is said, “danced in the midst, and pleased Herod. Whereupon he swore 
with an oath to give her whatsoever she would ask. And she being before instructed of her mother, said, 
Give me here John Baptist’s head in a charger.” 


Her reproach is twofold; first, that she danced, then that she pleased him, and so pleased him, as to 
obtain even murder for her reward. 


Seest thou how savage he was? how senseless? how foolish? in putting himself under the obligation of an 


oath, while to her he gives full power over her request. But when he saw the evil actually ensuing, “he 
was sorry,” it is said; and yet in the first instance he had put him in bonds. Wherefore then is he sorry? 
Such is the nature of virtue, even amongst the wicked admiration and praises are its due. But alas for her 
madness! When she too ought to admire, yea, to bow down to him, for trying to redress her wrong, she on 
the contrary even helps to arrange the plot, and lays a snare, and asks a diabolical favor. 


But he was afraid “for the oath’s sake,” it is said, “and them that sat at meat with him.” And how didst 
thou not fear that which is more grievous? Surely if thou wast afraid to have witnesses of thy perjury, 
much more oughtest thou to fear having so many witnesses of a murder so lawless. 


But as I think many are ignorant of the grievance itself, whence the murder had its origin, I must declare 
this too, that ye may learn the wisdom of the lawgiver. What then was the ancient law, which Herod 
indeed trampled on, but John vindicated? The wife of him that died childless was to be given to his 
brother. For since death was an incurable ill, and all was contrived for life’s sake; He makes a law that the 
living brother should marry her, and should call the child that is born by the name of the dead, so that his 
house should not utterly perish. For if the dead were not so much as to leave children, which is the 
greatest mitigation of death, the sorrow would be without remedy. Therefore you see, the lawgiver 
devised this refreshment for those who were by nature deprived of children, and commanded the issue to 
be reckoned as belonging to the other. 


But when there was a child, this marriage was no longer permitted. “And wherefore?” one may Say, “for if 
it was lawful for another, much more for the brother.” By no means. For He will have men’s consanguinity 
extended, and the sources multiplied of our interest in each other. 


Why then, in the case also of death without offspring, did not another marry her? Because it would not so 
be accounted the child of the departed; but now his brother begetting it, the fiction became probable. And 
besides, any other man had no constraining call to build up the house of the dead, but this had incurred 
the claim by relationship. 


Forasmuch then as Herod had married his brother’s wife, when she had a child, therefore John blames 
him, and blames him with moderation, showing together with his boldness, his consideration also. 


But mark thou, I pray thee, how the whole theatre was devilish. For first, it was made up of drunkenness 
and luxury, whence nothing healthful could come. Secondly, the spectators in it were depraved, and he 
that gave the banquet the worst transgressor of all. Thirdly, there was the irrational pleasure. Fourthly, 
the damsel, because of whom the marriage was illegal, who ought even to have hid herself, as though her 
mother were dishonored by her, comes making a show, and throwing into the shade all harlots, virgin as 
she was. 


And the time again contributes no little to the reproof of this enormity. For when he ought to be thanking 
God, that on that day He had brought him to light, then he ventures upon those lawless acts. When one in 
chains ought to have been freed by him, then he adds slaughter to bonds. 


Hearken, ye virgins, or rather ye wives also, as many as consent to such unseemliness at other person’s 
weddings, leaping, and bounding, and disgracing our common nature. Hearken, ye men too, as many as 
follow after those banquets, full of expense and drunkenness, and fear ye the gulf of the evil one. For 
indeed so mightily did he seize upon that wretched person just then, that he sware even to give the half of 
his kingdom: this being Mark’s statement, “He sware unto her, Whatsoever thou shalt ask of me, I will 
give it thee, unto the half of my kingdom.” 


Such was the value he set upon his royal power; so was he once for all made captive by his passion, as to 
give up his kingdom for a dance. vilifying, reviling, insulting. But not so the saints; they on the contrary 
mourn for such as sin, rather than curse them. 


8. This then let us also do, and let us weep for Herodias, and for them that imitate her. For many such 
revels now also take place, and though John be not slain, yet the members of Christ are, and in a far more 
grievous way. For it is not a head in a charger that the dancers of our time ask, but the souls of them that 
sit at the feast. For in making them slaves, and leading them to unlawful loves, and besetting them with 
harlots, they do not take off the head, but slay the soul, making them adulterers, and effeminate, and 
whoremongers. 


For thou wilt not surely tell me, that when full of wine, and drunken, and looking at a woman who is 
dancing and uttering base words, thou dost not feel anything towards her, neither art hurried on to 
profligacy, overcome by thy lust. Nay, that awful thing befalls thee, that thou “makest the members of 
Christ members of an harlot.” 


For though the daughter of Herodias be not present, yet the devil, who then danced in her person, in 
theirs also holds his choirs now, and departs with the souls of those guests taken captive. 


But if ye are able to keep clear of drunkenness, yet are ye partakers of another most grievous sin; such 
revels being also full of much rapine. For look not, I pray thee, on the meats that are set before them, nor 


on the cakes; but consider whence they are gathered, and thou wilt see that it is of vexation, and 
covetousness, and violence, and rapine. 


“Nay, ours are not from such sources,” one may say. God forbid they should be: for neither do I desire it. 
Nevertheless, although they be clear of these, not even so are our costly feasts freed from blame. Hear, at 
all events, how even apart from these things the prophet finds fault with them, thus speaking, “Woe to 
them that drink wine racked off, and anoint themselves with the chief ointments.” Seest thou how He 
censures luxury too? For it is not covetousness which He here lays to their charge, but prodigality only. 


And thou eatest to excess, Christ not even for need; thou various cakes, He not so much as dry bread; 
thou drinkest Thasian wine, but on Him thou hast not bestowed so much as a cup of cold water in His 
thirst. Thou art on a soft and embroidered bed, but He is perishing with the cold. 


Wherefore, though the banquets be clear from covetousness, yet even so are they accursed, because, 
while for thy part thou doest all in excess, to Him thou givest not even His need; and that, living in luxury 
upon things that belong to Him. Why, if thou wert guardian to a child, and having taken possession of his 
goods, were to neglect him in extremities, thou wouldest have ten thousand accusers, and wouldest suffer 
the punishment appointed by the laws; and now having taken possession of the goods of Christ, and thus 
consuming them for no purpose, dost thou not think thou wilt have to give account? 


9. And these things I say not of those who introduce harlots to their tables (for to them I have nothing to 
say, even as neither have I to the dogs), nor of those who cheat some, and pamper others (for neither with 
them have I anything to do, even as I have not with the swine and with the wolves); but of those who enjoy 
indeed their own property, but do not impart thereof to others; of those who spend their patrimony at 
random. For neither are these clear from reprehension. For how, tell me, wilt thou escape reprov ing and 
blame, while thy parasite is pampered, and the dog that stands by thee, but Christ’s worth appears to thee 
even not equal to theirs? when the one receives so much for laughter’s sake, but the other for the 
Kingdom of Heaven not so much as the smallest fraction thereof. And while the parasite, on saying 
something witty, goes away filled; this Man, who hath taught us, what if we had not learnt we should have 
been no better than the dogs,—is He counted unworthy of even the same treatment with such an one? 


Dost thou shudder at being told it? Shudder then at the realities. Cast out the parasites, and make Christ 
to sit down to meat with thee. If He partake of thy salt, and of thy table, He will be mild in judging thee: 
He knows how to respect a man’s table. Yea, if robbers know this, much more the Lord. Think, for 
instance, of that harlot, how at a table He justified her, and upbraids Simon, saying, “Thou gavest me no 
kiss.” I say, if He feed thee, not doing these things, much more will He reward thee, doing them. Look not 
at the poor man, that he comes to thee filthy and squalid, but consider that Christ by him is setting foot in 
thine house, and cease from thy fierceness, and thy relentless words, with which thou art even aspersing 
such as come to thee, calling them impostors, idle, and other names more grievous than these. 


And think, when thou art talking so, of the parasites; what kind of works do they accomplish? in what 
respect do they profit thine house? Do they really make thy dinner pleasant to thee? pleasant, by their 
being beaten and saying foul words? Nay, what can be more unpleasing than this, when thou smitest him 
that is made after God’s likeness, and from thine insolence to him gatherest enjoyment for thyself, making 
thine house a theatre, and filling thy banquet with stage-players, thou who art well born and free 
imitating the actors with their heads shaven? For among them too is laughter, and rude blows. 


These things then dost thou call pleasure, I pray thee, which are deserving of many tears, of much 
mourning and lamentation? And when it were fit to urge them to a good life, to give timely advice, dost 
thou lead them on to perjuries, and disorderly language, and call the thing a delight? and that which 
procures hell, dost thou account a subject of pleasure? Yea, and when they are at a loss for witty sayings, 
they pay the whole reckoning with oaths and false swearing. Are these things then worthy of laughter, and 
not of lamentations and tears? Nay, who would say so, that hath understanding? 


And this I say, not forbidding them to be fed, but not for such a purpose. Nay, let their maintenance have 
the motive of kindness, not of cruelty; let it be compassion, not insolence. Because he is a poor man, feed 
him; because Christ is fed, feed him; not for introducing satanical sayings, and disgracing his own life. 
Look not at him outwardly laughing, but examine his conscience, and then thou wilt see him uttering ten 
thousand imprecations against himself, and groaning, and wailing. And if he do not show it, this also is 
due to thee. 


10. Let the companions of thy meals then be men that are poor and free, not perjured persons, nor stage- 
players. And if thou must needs ask of them a requital for their food, enjoin them, should they see 
anything done that is amiss, to rebuke, to admonish, to help thee in thy care over thine household, in the 
government of thy servants. Hast thou children? Let these be joint fathers to them, let them divide thy 
charge with thee, let them yield thee such profits as God loveth. Engage them in a spiritual traffic. And if 
thou see one needing protection, bid them succor, command them to minister. By these do thou track the 
strangers out, by these clothe the naked, by these send to the prison, put an end to the distresses of 
others. 


Let them give thee, for their food, this requital, which profits both thee and them, and carries with it no 
condemnation. 


Hereby friendship also is more closely riveted. For now, though they seem to be loved, yet for all that they 
are ashamed, as living without object in thy house; but if they accomplish these purposes, both they will 
be more pleasantly situated, and thou wilt have more satisfaction in maintaining them, as not spending 
thy money without fruit; and they again will dwell with thee in boldness and due freedom, and thy house, 
instead of a theatre, will become to thee a church, and the devil will be put to flight, and Christ will enter, 
and the choir of the angels. For where Christ is, there are the angels too, and where Christ and the angels 
are, there is Heaven, there is a light more cheerful than this of the sun. 


And if thou wouldest reap yet another consolation through their means, command them, when thou art at 
leisure, to take their books and read the divine law. They will have more pleasure in so ministering to you, 
than in the other way. For these things add respect both to thee and to them, but those bring disgrace 
upon all together; upon thee as an insolent person and a drunkard, upon them as wretched and 
gluttonous. For if thou feed in order to insult them, it is worse than if thou hadst put them to death; but if 
for their good and profit, it is more useful again than if thou hadst brought them back from their way to 
execution. And now indeed thou dost disgrace them more than thy servants, and thy servants enjoy more 
liberty of speech, and freedom of conscience, than they do; but then thou wilt make them equal to the 
angels. 


Set free therefore both them and thine own self, and take away the name of parasite, and call them 
companions of thy meals; cast away the appellation of flatterers, and bestow on them that of friends. With 
this intent indeed did God make our friendships, not for evil to the beloved and loving, but for their good 
and profit. 


But these friendships are more grievous than any enmity. For by our enemies, if we will, we are even 
profited; but by these we must needs be harmed, no question of it. Keep not then friends to teach thee 
harm; keep not friends who are enamored rather of thy table than of thy friendship. For all such persons, 
if thou retrench thy good living, retrench their friendship too; but they that associate with thee for virtue’s 
sake, remain continually, enduring every change. 


And besides, the race of the parasites doth often take revenge upon thee, and bring upon thee an ill fame. 
Hence at least I know many respectable persons to have got bad characters, and some have been evil 
reported of for sorceries, some for adulteries and corrupting of youths. For whereas they have no work to 
do, but spend their own life unprofitably; their ministry is suspected by the multitude as being the same 
with that of corrupt youths. 


Therefore, delivering ourselves both from evil report, and above all from the hell that is to come, and 
doing the things that are well-pleasing to God, let us put an end to this devilish custom, that “both eating 
and drinking we may do all things to the glory of God,” and enjoy the glory that cometh from Him; unto 
which may we all attain, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory 
and might, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XLIx 


MATT. XIV. 13 


“But when Jesus heard of it, He departed thence by ship into a desert place apart; and when the 
multitudes had heard thereof, they followed Him on foot out of all the cities.” 


See Him on every occasion “departing,” For not by His appearance only, but by His actions He would have 
this confirmed, because He knew the devil’s craft, and that he would leave nothing undone to destroy this 
doctrine. 


He then for this end retires; but the multitudes not even so withdraw themselves from Him, but they 
follow, riveted to Him, and not even John’s tragical end alarmed them. So great a thing is earnest desire, 
so great a thing is love; in such wise doth it overcome and dispel all dangers. 


Therefore they straightway also received their reward. For “Jesus,” it is said, “went forth, and saw a great 
multitude, and was moved with compassion toward them, and He healed their sick.” 


For great as their assiduity was, yet nevertheless His doings exceeded what any diligence could earn. 
Wherefore He sets forth also His motive for so healing them, His mercy, intense mercy: and He healeth 
all. 


And He requires not faith here. For both by coming to Him, and by leaving their cities, and by diligently 
seeking Him, and by abiding with Him even when hunger was pressing, they display their own faith. 


But He is about to feed them also. And He doth not this of Himself, but waits to be entreated; on every 
occasion, as I have said, maintaining this rule, not to spring onward to His miracles, preventing them, but 
upon some call. 


And why did none of the multitude come near and speak for them? They reverenced Him exceedingly, and 
felt not even their hunger, through their longing to stay with Him. Neither indeed do His disciples, when 
they were come to Him, say, “Feed them;” for as yet they were rather in an imperfect state; but what? 


“And when it was evening,” it is said, “His disciples came to Him, saying, This is a desert place, and the 
time is now passed; send the multitude away, that they may go and buy themselves victuals.” 


For if even after the miracle they forgot what had been done, and after the baskets, supposed Him to be 
speaking of loaves, when He gave the name of “leaven” to the doctrine of the Pharisees; much less, when 
they had never yet had experience of such a miracle, would they have expected any such thing. And yet 
He had made a beginning by actually healing many sick; but nevertheless, not even from this did they 
expect the miracle of the loaves; so imperfect were they as yet. 


But mark thou, I pray, the Teacher’s skill, how distinctly He summons them on towards believing. For He 
said not at once, “I feed them;” which indeed would not have been easily received; but what? 


“But Jesus,” so it is written, “said unto them, “They need not depart; give ye them to eat.” 


He said not, “I give them,” but, “Give ye them;” for as yet their regard to Him was as to a man. But they 
not even so are awakened, but still reason as with a man, saying, 


“We have but five loaves, and two fishes.” 
Wherefore Mark also saith, “They understood not the saying, for their heart was hardened.” 


They continuing therefore to crawl on the ground, then at length He brings in His own part, and saith, 
“Bring them hither to me.” For although the place be desert, yet He that feeds the world is here; and 
although the time be now past, yet He that is not subject to time is discoursing with you. 


But John saith also, that they were “barley loaves,” not mentioning it without object, but teaching us to 
trample under foot the pride of costly living. Such was the diet of the prophets also. 


2. “He took therefore the five loaves, and the two fishes, and commanded the multitude,” it is said, “to sit 
down upon the grass, and looking up to Heaven, He blessed, and brake, and gave to His disciples, and the 
disciples to the multitude. And they did all eat and were filled, and they took up of the fragments that 
remained twelve baskets full. And they that had eaten were about five thousand men, beside women and 
children.” 


Wherefore did He look up to Heaven, and bless? It was to be believed of Him, both that He is of the 
Father, and that He is equal to Him. But the proofs of these things seemed to oppose one another. For 
while His equality was indicated by His doing all with authority, of His origin from the Father they could 


no otherwise be persuaded, than by His doing all with great lowliness, and with reference to Him, and 
invoking Him on His works. Wherefore we see that He neither did these actions only, nor those, that both 
might be confirmed; and now He works miracles with authority, now with prayer. 


Then again, that what He did might not seem an inconsistency, in the lesser things He looks up to Heaven, 
but in the greater doth all with authority; to teach thee in the lesser also, that not as receiving power from 
elsewhere, but as honoring Him that begat Him, so He acts. For example: when He forgave sins, and 
opened paradise, and brought in the thief, and most utterly set aside the old law, and raised innumerable 
dead, and bridled the sea, and reproved the un-uttered thoughts of men, and created an eye;—which are 
achievements of God only and of none else;—we see Him in no instance praying: but when He provided for 
the loaves to multiply themselves, a far less thing than all these, then He looks up to Heaven; at once 
establishing these truths which I have spoken of, and instructing us not to touch a meal, until we have 
given thanks to Him who giveth us this food. 


And why doth He not make it of things that are not? Stopping the mouth of Marcion, and of Manichaeans, 
who alienate His creation from Him, and teaching by His very works, that even all the things that are seen 
are His works and creatures, and signifying that it is Himself who gives the fruits, who said at the 
beginning, “Let the earth put forth the herb of grass,” and “Let the waters bring forth things moving with 
living souls.” 


For this is not at all a less work than the other. For though those were made of things that are not, yet 
nevertheless were they of water; and it was no greater thing to produce fruits out of the earth, and 
moving things with life out of the water, than out of five loaves to make so many; and of fishes again, 
which was a sign that He was ruler both of the earth and of the sea. 


Thus, since the sick were constantly the subject of His miracles, He works also a general benefit, that the 
many might not be spectators only of what befell others, but themselves also partakers of the gift. 


And that which in the wilderness seemed to the Jews marvellous, (they said at least, “Can He give bread 
also? or prepare a table in the wilderness?” ) this He shows forth in His works. With this view also He 
leads them into the wilderness, that the miracle might be very far beyond suspicion, and that no one 
might think that any village lying near contributed ought to the meal. For this reason He mentions the 
hour also, not the place only. 


And another thing too we learn, the self-restraint of the disciples which they practised in necessary 
things, and how little they accounted of food. For being twelve, they had five loaves only and two fishes; 
so secondary to them were the things of the body: so did they cling to the things spiritual only. 


And not even that little did they hold fast, but gave up even it when asked. Whereby we should be taught, 
that though we have but little, this too we ought to give up to them that are in need. Thus, when 
commanded to bring the five loaves, they say not, “and whence are we to have food? whence to appease 
our own hunger?” but they obey at once. 


And besides what I have mentioned, to this end, as I at least think, He makes it out of the materials which 
they had, namely, that He might lead them to faith; for as yet they were rather in a weak state. 


Wherefore also “He looks up to Heaven.” For of the other miracles they had many examples, but of this 
none. 


3. “He took the loaves,” therefore, “and brake them, and gave them by His disciples,” hereby to honor 
them; and not in honor to them only, but also that, when the miracle had been done they might not 
disbelieve it, nor forget it when it had past, their own hands bearing them witness. 


Wherefore also He suffers the multitudes first to have a sense of hunger, and waits for these to come to 
Him first and ask Him, and by them makes the people sit down, and by them distributes; being minded by 
their own confessions and actions to prepossess them every one. 


Therefore also, from them He receives the loaves, that the testimonies of what was doing might be many, 
and that they might have memorials of the miracle. For if even after these occurrences they forgot, what 
would not have been their case, had He omitted those provisions? 


And He commands them to sit down on the trampled grass, instructing the multitudes in self-denial. For 
His will was not to feed their bodies only, but also to instruct their souls. As well by the place therefore, as 
by His giving them nothing more than loaves and fishes, and by setting the same before all, and making it 
common, and by affording no one more than another, He was teaching them humility, and temperance, 
and charity, and to be of like mind one towards another, and to account all things common. 


“And He brake and gave to the disciples, and the disciples to the multitude.” The five loaves He brake and 
gave, and the five multiplied themselves in the hands of the disciples. And not even here doth He stay the 
miracle, but He made them even to exceed; to exceed, not as whole loaves, but as fragments; to signify 
that of those loaves these were remains, and in order that the absent might learn what had been done. 


For this purpose indeed He suffered the multitudes to hunger, that no one might suppose what took place 
to be illusion. 


For this also He caused just twelve baskets to remain over, that Judas also might bear one. For He was 
able indeed to have appeased their hunger, but the disciples would not have known His power, since in 
Elijah’s case also this took place. 


At all events, so greatly were the Jews amazed at Him for this, that they wished even to make Him a king, 
although with regard to the other miracles they did not so in any instance. 


What reasoning now may set forth, how the loaves multiplied themselves; how they flowed together in the 
wilderness; how they were enough for so many (for there were “five thousand men beside women and 
children;” which was a very great commendation of the people, that both women and men attended Him); 
how the remnants had their being (for this again is not less than the former), and became so abundant, 
that the baskets were equal in number to the disciples, and neither more nor less? 


Having then taken the fragments, He gave them not to the multitudes, but to the disciples, and that, 
because the multitudes were in a more imperfect state than the disciples. 


And, having wrought the miracle, “straightway He constrained His disciples to get into a ship, and to go 
before Him unto the other side, while He sent the multitudes away.” 


For even if He had seemed, when in sight, to be presenting an illusion, and not to have wrought a truth; 
yet surely not in His absence also. For this cause then, submitting His proceedings to an exact test, He 
commanded those that had got the memorials, and the proof of the miracles, to depart from Him. 


And besides this, when He is doing great works, He disposes elsewhere of the multitudes and the 
disciples, instructing us in nothing to follow after the glory that comes from the people, nor to collect a 
crowd about us. 


Now by saying, “He constrained them,” He indicates the very close attendance of the disciples. 


And His pretext indeed for dismissing them was the multitude, but He was Himself minded to go up into 
the mountain; and He did this, instructing us neither to be always in intercourse with multitudes, nor 
always to fly from the crowd, but each of the two as may be expedient, and giving each duly his turn. 


4. Let us learn therefore ourselves also to wait upon Jesus; but not for His bounty in things sensible, lest 
we be upbraided like the Jews. For “ye seek me,” saith He, “not because ye saw the miracles, but because 
ye did eat of the loaves, and were filled.” Therefore neither doth He work this miracle continually, but a 
second time only; that they might be taught not to be slaves to their belly, but to cling incessantly to the 
things of the Spirit. 


To these then let us also cling, and let us seek the heavenly bread, and having received it, let us cast away 
all worldly care. For if those men left houses, and cities, and kinsmen, and all, and abode in the 
wilderness, and when hunger was pressing, withdrew not; much more ought we, when approaching such 
a table, to show forth a more abundant self-command, and to set our love on the things of the Spirit, and 
to seek the things of sense as secondary to these. 


Since even they were blamed, not because they sought Him for the bread, but because it was for this only 
they sought Him, and for this primarily. For should any one despise the great gifts, but cling to the small, 
and to those which the giver would have him despise, he loses these latter too: as on the other hand, if we 
love those, He adds these also. For these are but an appendage to the others; so vile are they and trifling, 
compared with those, although they be great. Let us not therefore spend our diligence on them, but 
account both the acquisition and loss of them alike indifferent, even as Job also neither clung to them 
when present, nor sought them absent. For on this account, they are called chrmata, not that we should 
bury them in the earth, but that we should use them aright. 


And as of artisans every one hath his peculiar skill, even so the rich man, as he knows not how to work in 
brass, nor to frame ships, nor to weave, nor to build houses, nor any such thing;—let him learn then to use 
his wealth aright, and to pity the poor; so shall he know a better art than all those. 


For indeed this is above all those arts. Its workshop is builded in Heaven. It hath its tools not of iron and 
brass, but of goodness and of a right will. Of this art Christ is the Teacher, and His Father. “For be ye 
merciful,” saith He, “as your Father which is in Heaven.” 


And what is indeed marvellous, being so much superior to the rest, it needs no labor, no time for its 
perfection; it is enough to have willed, and the whole is accomplished. 


But let us see also the end thereof, what it is. What then is the end of it? Heaven, the good things in the 
heavens, that unspeakable glory, the spiritual bride-chambers, the bright lamps, the abiding with the 
Bridegroom; the other things, which no speech, nor even understanding, is able to set forth. 


So that herein likewise great is its difference from all others. For most of the arts profit us for the present 
life, but this for the life to come also. 


5. But if it so far excels the arts that are necessary to us for the present, as medicine, for instance, and 
house-building, and all others like them: much more the rest, which if any one were nicely to examine, he 
would not even allow them to be arts. Wherefore I at least would not call those others, as they are 
unnecessary, so much as arts at all. For wherein is delicate cookery and making sauces profitable to us? 
Nowhere: yea, they are greatly unprofitable and hurtful, doing harm both to body and soul, by bringing 
upon us the parent of all diseases and sufferings, luxury, together with great extravagance. 


But not these only, but not even painting, or embroidery, would I for one allow to be an art, for they do but 
throw men into useless expense. But the arts ought to be concerned with things necessary and important 
to our life, to supply and work them up. For to this end God gave us skill at all, that we might invent 
methods, whereby to furnish out our life. But that there should be figures either on walls, or on garments, 
wherein is it useful, I pray thee? For this same cause the sandal-makers too, and the weavers, should have 
great retrenchments made in their art. For most things in it they have carried into vulgar ostentation, 
having corrupted its necessary use, and mixed with an honest art an evil craft; which has been the case 
with the art of building also. But even as to this, so long as it builds houses and not theatres, and labors 
upon things necessary, and not superfluous, I give the name of an art; so the business of weaving too, as 
long as it makes clothes, and coverlids, but does not imitate the spiders, and overwhelm men with much 
absurdity, and unspeakable effeminacy, so long I call it an art. 


And the sandal-makers’ trade, so long as it makes sandals, I will not rob of the appellation of art; but 
when it perverts men to the gestures of women, and causes them by their sandals to grow wanton and 
delicate, we will set it amidst the things hurtful and superfluous, and not so much as name it an art. 


And I know well, that to many I seem over-minute in busying myself about these things; I shall not 
however refrain for this. For the cause of all our evils is this, such faults being at all counted trifling, and 
therefore disregarded. 


And what sin, say you, can be of less account than this, of having an ornamented and glittering sandal, 
which fits the foot; if indeed it seem right at all to denominate it a sin? 


Will ye then that I let loose my tongue upon it, and show its unseemliness, how great it is? and will ye not 
be angry? Or rather, though ye be angry, I care not much. Nay, for yourselves are to blame for this folly, 
who do not so much as think it is a sin, and hereby constrain us to enter upon the reproof of this 
extravagance. Come then, let us examine it, and let us see what sort of an evil it is. For when the silken 
threads, which it is not seemly should be even inwoven in your garments, these are sewn by you into your 
shoes, what reproach, what derision do these things deserve? 


And if thou despise our judgments, hear the voice of Paul, with great earnestness forbidding these things, 
and then thou wilt perceive the absurdity of them. What then saith he? “Not with braided hair, or gold, or 
pearls, or costly array.” Of what favor then canst thou be worthy; when, in spite of Paul’s prohibiting the 
married woman to have costly clothing, thou extendest this effeminacy even to thy shoes, and hast no end 
of contri vances for the sake of this ridicule and reproach? Yes: for first a ship is built, then rowers are 
mustered, and a man for the prow, and a helmsman, and a sail is spread, and an ocean traversed, and, 
leaving wife and children and country, the merchant commits his very life to the waves, and comes to the 
land of the barbarians, and undergoes innumerable dangers for these threads, that after it all thou mayest 
take them, and sew them into thy shoes, and ornament the leather. And what can be done worse than this 
folly? 


But the old ways are not like these, but such as become men. Wherefore I for my part expect that in 
process of time the young men amongst us will wear even women’s shoes, and not be ashamed. And what 
is more grievous, men’s fathers seeing these things are not much displeased, but do even account it an 
indifferent matter. 


Would ye that I should add what is still more grievous; that these things are done even when there are 
many poor? Would ye that I bring before you Christ, an hungered, naked, wandering everywhere, in 
chains? And how many thunderbolts must ye not deserve, overlooking Him in want of necessary food, and 
adorning these pieces of leather with so much diligence? And He indeed, when He was giving law to His 
disciples, would not so much as suffer them to have shoes at all, but we cannot bear to walk, I say not 
barefooted, but even with feet shod as they ought to be. 


7, What then can be worse than this unseemliness, this absurdity? For the thing marks a soul, in the first 
place effeminate, then unfeeling and cruel, then curious and idly busy. For when will he be able to attend 
to any necessary matter, who is taken up with these superfluous things? when will such a youth endure to 
take heed to his soul, or to consider so much as that he hath a soul? Yes, he surely will be a trifler who 
cannot help admiring such things; he cruel, who for their sake neglects the poor; he void of virtue, who 
spends all his diligence on them. 


For he that is curious about the beauty of threads, and the bloom of colors, and the tendrils made of such 
woven work, when will he be able to look upon the heaven? when will he admire the beauty there, who is 
excited about a kind of beauty that belongs to pieces of leather, and who is bending to the earth? And 
whereas God hath stretched out the Heaven, and lighted up the sun, drawing thy looks upwards; thou 
constrainest thyself to look downwards, and to the earth, like the swine, and obeyest the devil. For indeed 
this wicked demon hath devised this unseemliness, to draw thee off from that beauty. For this intent hath 
he drawn thee this way; and God, showing Heaven, is outvied by a devil showing certain skins, or rather 
not even skins (for indeed these too are God’s works), but effeminacy and a bad kind of skill. 


And the young man goes about bending down towards the earth, he that is required to seek wisdom 
concerning the things in Heaven; priding himself more on these trifles than if he had accomplished some 
great and good work, and walking on tiptoe in the forum, and hereby begetting to himself superfluous 
sorrows and distresses, lest he should stain them with the mud when it is winter; lest he should cover 
them with the dust, when summer is come. 


What sayest thou, O man? Hast thou cast thy whole soul into the mire through this extravagance, and dost 
thou overlook it trailing on the ground, and art thou so anxious about a pair of shoes? Mark their use, and 
respect the verdict thou passest on them. For to tread on mud and mire, and all the spots on the 
pavement, for this were thy shoes made. Or if thou canst not bear this, take and hang them from thy neck, 
or put them on thy head. 


And ye indeed laugh at hearing this. But I am inclined to weep for these men’s madness, and their earnest 
care about these matters. For in truth they would rather stain their body with mud, than those pieces of 
leather. 


Triflers then they become in this way, and fond of money again in another way. For he that has been used 
to be frantic and eager upon such matters, requires also for his clothes and for all other things much 
expense, and a large income. 


And if he have a munificent father, his thraldom becomes worse, his absurd fancy more intense; but if a 
parsimonious one, he is driven to other unseemliness, by way of getting together a little money for such 
expenses. 


Hence many young men have even sold their manhood, and have become parasites to the rich, and have 
undertaken other servile offices, purchasing thereby the fulfillment of such desires. 


So then, that this man is sure to be at once fond of money, and a trifler, and about important things the 
most indolent of all men, and that he will be forced to commit many sins, is hereby evident. And that he is 
cruel and vainglorious, neither this will any one gainsay: cruel, in that when he sees a poor man, through 
the love of finery he makes as though he did not even see him, but while he is decking out these things 
with gold, overlooks him perishing of hunger; vainglorious, since even in such little matters he trains 
himself to hunt after the admiration of the beholders. For I suppose no general prides himself so much on 
his legions and trophies, as our profligate youths on the decking out of their shoes, on their trailing 
garments, on the dressing of their hair; yet surely all these are works of other persons, in their trades. But 
if men do not cease from vain boasting in the works of others, when will they cease from it in their own? 


8. Shall I mention yet other things more grievous than these? or are even these enough for you? Well 
then; I must end my speech here; since even this have I said, because of the disputatious, who maintain 
the thing not to be so very wrong. 


And although I know that many of the young will not so much as attend to what I have said, being once for 
all intoxicated with this fancy, I yet ought not therefore to keep silence. For such fathers as have 
understanding, and are as yet sound, will be able to force them, even against their will, to a becoming 
decency. 


Say not then, “this is of no consequence, that is of no consequence;” for this, this hath ruined all. For even 
hereby ought you to train them, and by the things which seem trifling to make them grave, great of soul, 
superior to outward habiliments; so shall we find them approved in the great things also. For what is more 
ordinary than the learning of letters? nevertheless thereby do men become rhetoricians, and sophists, and 
philosophers, and if they know not their letters, neither will they ever have that knowledge. 


And this we have spoken not to young men only, but to women also, and to young damsels. For these too 
are liable to the like charges, and much more, inasmuch as seemliness is a thing appropriate to a virgin. 


What has been said therefore to the others; do ye account to have been said to you also, that we may not 
repeat again the same things. 


For it is full time now to close our discourse with prayer. All of you then pray with us, that the young men 
of the church above all things may be enabled to live orderly, and to attain an old age becoming them. 
Since for those surely who do not so live, it were well not to come to old age at all. But for them that have 
grown old even in youth, I pray that they may attain also to the very deep of gray hairs, and become 


fathers of approved children, and may be a joy to them that gave them birth, and above all surely to the 
God that made them, and may exterminate every distempered fancy, not that about their shoes, nor about 
their clothes only, but every other kind also. 


For as untilled land, such is also youth neglected, bringing forth many thorns from many quarters. Let us 
then send forth on them the fire of the Spirit, and burn up these wicked desires, and let us break up our 
fields, and make them ready for the reception of the seed, and the young men amongst us let us exhibit 
with soberer minds than the old elsewhere. For this in fact is the marvellous thing, when temperance 
shines forth in youth; since he surely that is temperate in old age cannot have a great reward, having in 
perfection the security from his age. But what is wonderful, is to enjoy a calm amidst waves, and in a 
furnace not to be burnt, and in youth not to run wanton. 


With these things then in our minds, let us emulate that blessed Joseph, who shone through all these 
trials, that we may attain unto the same crowns with him; unto which may we all attain, by the grace and 
love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom be glory unto the Father, together with the Holy 
Ghost, now and always, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY L 


MATT. XIV. 23, 24 


“And when He had sent the multitudes away, He went up into the mountain apart to pray: and when the 
evening was come, He was there alone. But the ship was now in the midst of the sea, tossed with waves: 
for the wind was contrary.” 


For what purpose doth He go up into the mountain? To teach us, that loneliness and retirement is good, 
when we are to pray to God. With this view, you see, He is continually withdrawing into the wilderness, 
and there often spends the whole night in prayer, teaching us earnestly to seek such quietness in our 
prayers, as the time and place may confer. For the wilderness is the mother of quiet; it is a calm and a 
harbor, delivering us from all turmoils. 


He Himself then went up thither with this object, but the disciples are tossed with the waves again, and 
undergo a storm, equal even to the former. But whereas before they had Him in the ship when this befell 
them, now they were alone by themselves. Thus gently and by degrees He excites and urges them on for 
the better, even to the bearing all nobly. Accordingly we see, that when they were first near that danger, 
He was present, though asleep, so as readily to give them relief; but now leading them to a greater degree 
of endurance, He doth not even this, but departs, and in mid sea permits the storm to arise, so that they 
might not so much as look for a hope of preservation from any quarter; and He lets them be tempest-tost 
all the night, thoroughly to awaken, as I suppose, their hardened heart. 


For such is the nature of the fear, which the time concurs with the rough weather in producing. And 
together with the compunction, He cast them also into a greater longing for Himself, and a continual 
remembrance of Him. 


Accordingly, neither did He present Himself to them at once. For, “in the fourth watch,” so it is said, “of 
the night, He went unto them, walking upon the sea;” instructing them not hastily to seek for deliverance; 
from their pressing dangers, but to bear all occurrences manfully. At all events, when they looked to be 
delivered, then was their fear again heightened. For, 


“When the disciples,” it is said, “saw Him walking on the sea, they were troubled, saying, It is a spirit: and 
they cried out for fear.” 


Yea, and He constantly doth so; when He is on the point of removing our terrors, He brings upon us other 
worse things, and more alarming: which we see took place then also. For together with the storm, the 
sight too troubled them, no less than the storm. Therefore neither did He remove the darkness, nor 
straightway make Himself manifest, training them, as I said, by the continuance of these fears, and 
instructing them to be ready to endure. This He did in the case of Job also; for when He was on the point 
of removing the terror and the temptation, then He suffered the end to grow more grievous; I mean not 
for his children’s death, or the words of his wife, but because of the reproaches, both of his servants and 
of his friends. And when He was about to rescue Jacob from his affliction in the strange land, He allowed 
his trouble to be awakened and aggravated: in that his father-in-law first overtook him and threatened 
death, and then his brother coming immediately after, suspended over him the extremest danger. 


For since one cannot be tempted both for a long time and severely; when the righteous are on the point of 
coming to an end of their conflicts, He, willing them to gain the more, enhances their struggles. Which He 
did in the case of Abraham too, appointing for his last conflict that about his child. For thus even things 
intolerable will be tolerable, when they are so brought upon us, as to have their removal near, at the very 
doors. 


So did Christ at that time also, and did not discover Himself before they cried out. For the more intense 


their alarm, the more did they welcome His coming. Afterward when they had exclaimed, it is said, 
“Straightway Jesus spake unto them, saying, Be of good cheer, it is I; be not afraid.” 


This word removed their fear, and caused them to take confidence. For as they knew Him not by sight, 
because of His marvellous kind of motion, and because of the time, He makes Himself manifest by His 
voice. 


2. What then saith Peter, everywhere ardent, and ever starting forward before the rest? 
“Lord, if it be Thou,” saith he, “bid me come unto Thee on the water.” 


He said not, “Pray and entreat,” but, “bid.” Seest thou how great his ardor, how great his faith? Yet surely 
he is hereby often in danger, by seeking things beyond his measure. For so here too he required an 
exceedingly great thing, for love only, not for display. For neither did he say, “Bid me walk on the water,” 
but what? “Bid me come unto Thee.” For none so loved Jesus. 


This he did also after the resurrection; he endured not to come with the others, but leapt forward. And not 
love only, but faith also doth he display. For he not only believed that He was able Himself to walk on the 
sea, but that He could lead upon it others also; and he longs to be quickly near Him. 


“And he said, Come. And when Peter was come down out of the ship, he walked on the water, and came to 
Jesus. But when he saw the wind boisterous, he was afraid; and beginning to sink, he cried, saying, Lord, 
save me. And immediately Jesus stretched forth His hand and caught him, and saith unto him, O thou of 
little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” 


This is more wonderful than the former. Therefore this is done after that. For when He had shown that He 
rules the sea, then He carries on the sign to what is yet more marvellous. Then He rebuked the winds 
only; but now He both walks Himself, and permits another to do so; which thing if He had required to be 
done at the beginning, Peter would not have so well received it, because he had not yet acquired so great 
faith. 


Wherefore then did Christ permit him? Why, if He had said, “thou canst not,” Peter being ardent would 
have contradicted Him again. Wherefore by the facts He convinces him, that for the future he may be 
sobered. 


But not even so doth he endure. Therefore having come down, he becomes dizzy; for he was afraid. And 
this the surf caused, but his fear was wrought by the wind. 


But John saith, that “they willingly received Him into the ship; and immediately the ship was at the land 
whither they went,” relating this same circumstance. So that when they were on the point of arriving at 
the land, He entered the ship. 


Peter then having come down from the ship went unto Him, not rejoicing so much in walking on the water, 
as in coming unto Him. And when he had prevailed over the greater, he was on the point of suffering evil 
from the less, from the violence of the wind, I mean, not of the sea. For such a thing is human nature; not 
seldom effecting great things, it exposes itself in the less; as Elias felt toward Jezebel, as Moses toward 
the Egyptian, as David toward Bathsheba. Even so then this man also; while their fear was yet at the 
height, he took courage to walk upon the water, but against the assault of the wind he was no longer able 
to stand; and this, being near Christ. So absolutely nothing doth it avail to be near Christ, not being near 
Him by faith. 


And this also showed the difference between the Master and the disciple, and allayed the feelings of the 
others. For if in the case of the two brethren they had indignation, much more here; for they had not yet 
the Spirit vouchsafed unto them. 


But afterwards they were not like this. On every occasion, for example, they give up the first honors to 
Peter, and put him forward in their addresses to the people, although of a rougher vein than any of them. 


And wherefore did He not command the winds to cease, but Himself stretched forth His hand and took 
hold of him? Because in him faith was required. For when our part is wanting, then God’s part also is ata 
stand. 


Signifying therefore that not the assault of the wind, but his want of faith had wrought his overthrow, He 
saith, “Wherefore didst thou doubt, O thou of little faith?” So that if his faith had not been weak, he would 
have stood easily against the wind also. And for this reason, you see, even when He had caught hold of 
Him, He suffers the wind to blow, showing that no hurt comes thereby, when faith is steadfast. 


And as when a nestling has come out of the nest before the time, and is on the point of falling, its mother 
bears it on her wings, and brings it back to the nest; even so did Christ. 


“And when they were come into the ship, then the wind ceased.” 


Whereas before this they had said, “What manner of man is this, that even the winds and the sea obey 
Him!” now it is not so. For “they that were in the ship,” it is said, “came and worshipped Him, saying, Of a 
truth Thou art Son of God.” Seest thou, how by degrees he was leading them all higher and higher? For 
both by His walking on the sea, and by His commanding another to do so, and preserving him in jeopardy; 
their faith was henceforth great. For then indeed He rebuked the sea, but now He rebukes it not, in 
another way signifying His power more abundantly. Wherefore also they said, “Of a truth Thou art Son of 
God.” 


What then? Did He rebuke them on their so speaking? Nay, quite the contrary, He rather confirmed what 
they said, with greater authority healing such as approached Him, and not as before. 


“And when they were gone over,” so it is said, “they came into the land of Gennesaret. And when the men 
of that place had knowledge of Him, they sent out into all that country round about, and brought unto Him 
all that were diseased; and besought Him that they might touch the hem of His garment; and as many as 
touched were made perfectly whole.” 


For neither did they approach Him as before, dragging Him into their houses, and seeking a touch of His 
hand, and directions from Him in words; but in a far higher strain, and with more of self-denial, and with a 
more abundant faith did they try to win themselves a cure; for she that had the issue of blood taught them 
all to be severe in seeking wisdom. 


And the evangelist, implying also that at long intervals He visited the several neighborhoods, saith, “The 
men of that place took knowledge of Him, and sent out into the country round about, and brought unto 
Him them that were diseased.” But yet the interval, so far from abolishing their faith, made it even 
greater, and preserved it in vigor. 


3. Let us also then touch the hem of His garment, or rather, if we be willing, we have Him entire. For 
indeed His body is set before us now, not His garment only, but even His body; not for us to touch it only, 
but also to eat, and be filled. Let us now then draw near with faith, every one that hath an infirmity. For if 
they that touched the hem of His garment drew from Him so much virtue, how much more they that 
possess Him entire? Now to draw near with faith is not only to receive the offering, but also with a pure 
heart to touch it; to be so minded, as approaching Christ Himself. For what, if thou hear no voice? Yet 
thou seest Him laid out; or rather thou dost also hear His voice, while He is speaking by the evangelists. 


Believe, therefore, that even now it is that supper, at which He Himself sat down. For this is in no respect 
different from that. For neither doth man make this and Himself the other; but both this and that is His 
own work. When therefore thou seest the priest delivering it unto thee, account not that it is the priest 
that doeth so, but that it is Christ’s hand that is stretched out. 


Even as when he baptizes, not he doth baptize thee, but it is God that possesses thy head with invisible 
power, and neither angel nor archangel nor any other dare draw nigh and touch thee; even so now also. 
For when God begets, the gift is His only. Seest thou not those who adopt to themselves sons here, how 
they commit not the act to slaves, but are themselves present at the judgment-seat? Even so neither hath 
God committed His gift to angels, but Himself is present, commanding and saying, “Call no man Father on 
earth;” not that thou shouldest dishonor them that gave thee birth, but that thou shouldest prefer to all 
those Him that made thee, and enrolled thee amongst His own children. For He that hath given the 
greater, that is, hath set Himself before thee, much more will He not think scorn to distribute unto thee of 
His body. Let us hear therefore, both priests and subjects, what we have had vouchsafed to us; let us hear 
and tremble. Of His own holy flesh He hath granted us our fill; He hath set before us Himself sacrificed. 


What excuse shall we have then, when feeding on such food, we commit such sins? when eating a lamb, 
we become wolves? when feeding on a sheep, we spoil by violence like the lions? 


For this mystery He directs to be always clear, not from violence only, but even from bare enmity. Yea, for 
this mystery is a mystery of peace; it allows us not to cling to wealth. For if He spared not Himself for us, 
what must we deserve, sparing our wealth, and being lavish of a soul, in behalf of which He spared not 
Himself? 


Now upon the Jews God every year bound in their feasts a memorial of His peculiar favors to them: but for 
thee, every day, as I may say, through these mysteries. 


Be not therefore ashamed of the cross: for these are our venerable things, these our mysteries; with this 
gift do we adorn ourselves, with this we are beautified. 


And if I say, He stretched out the heaven, He spread out the earth and the sea, He sent prophets and 
angels, I say nothing in comparison. For the sum of His benefits is this, that “He spared not His own Son,” 
in order to save His alienated servants. 


4. Let no Judas then approach this table, no Simon; nay, for both these perished through covetousness. Let 


us flee then from this gulf; neither let us account it enough for our salvation, if after we have stripped 
widows and orphans, we offer for this table a gold and jewelled cup. Nay, if thou desire to honor the 
sacrifice, offer thy soul, for which also it was slain; cause that to become golden; but if that remain worse 
than lead or potter’s clay, while the vessel is of gold, what is the profit? 


Let not this therefore be our aim, to offer golden vessels only, but to do so from honest earnings likewise. 
For these are of the sort that is more precious even than gold, these that are without injuriousness. For 
the church is not a gold foundry nor a workshop for silver, but an assembly of angels. Wherefore it is souls 
which we require, since in fact God accepts these for the souls’ sake. 


That table at that time was not of silver nor that cup of gold, out of which Christ gave His disciples His 
own blood; but precious was everything there, and awful, for that they were full of the Spirit. 


Wouldest thou do honor to Christ’s body? Neglect Him not when naked; do not while here thou honorest 
Him with silken garments, neglect Him perishing without of cold and nakedness. For He that said, “This is 
my body,” and by His word confirmed the fact, “This same said, “Ye saw me an hungered, and fed me not;” 
and, “Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me.” For This indeed needs not 
coverings, but a pure soul; but that requires much attention. 


Let us learn therefore to be strict in life, and to honor Christ as He Himself desires. For to Him who is 
honored that honor is most pleasing, which it is His own will to have, not that which we account best. 
Since Peter too thought to honor Him by forbidding Him to wash his feet, but his doing so was not an 
honor, but the contrary. 


Even so do thou honor Him with this honor, which He ordained, spending thy wealth on poor people. 
Since God hath no need at all of golden vessels, but of golden souls. 


And these things I say, not forbidding such offerings to be provided; but requiring you, together with 
them, and before them, to give alms. For He accepts indeed the former, but much more the latter. For in 
the one the offerer alone is profited, but in the other the receiver also. Here the act seems to be a ground 
even of ostentation; but there all is mercifulness, and love to man. 


For what is the profit, when His table indeed is full of golden cups, but He perishes with hunger? First fill 
Him, being an hungered, and then abundantly deck out His table also. Dost thou make Him a cup of gold, 
while thou givest Him not a cup of cold water? And what is the profit? Dost thou furnish His table with 
cloths bespangled with gold, while to Himself thou affordest not even the necessary covering? And what 
good comes of it? For tell me, should you see one at a loss for necessary food, and omit appeasing his 
hunger, while you first overlaid his table with silver; would he indeed thank thee, and not rather be 
indignant? What, again, if seeing one wrapped in rags, and stiff with cold, thou shouldest neglect giving 
him a garment, and build golden columns, saying, “thou wert doing it to his honor,” would he not say that 
thou wert mocking, and account it an insult, and that the most extreme? 


Let this then be thy thought with regard to Christ also, when He is going about a wanderer, and a 
stranger, needing a roof to cover Him; and thou, neglecting to receive Him, deckest out a pavement, and 
walls, and capitals of columns, and hangest up silver chains by means of lamps, but Himself bound in 
prison thou wilt not even look upon. 


5. And these things I say, not forbidding munificence in these matters, but admonishing you to do those 
other works together with these, or rather even before these. Because for not having done these no one 
was ever blamed, but for those, hell is threatened, and unquenchable fire, and the punishment with evil 
spirits. Do not therefore while adorning His house overlook thy brother in distress, for he is more properly 
a temple than the other. 


And whereas these thy stores will be subject to alienations both by unbelieving kings, and tyrants, and 
robbers; whatever thou mayest do for thy brother, being hungry, and a stranger, and naked, not even the 
devil will be able to despoil, but it will be laid up in an inviolable treasure. 


Why then doth He Himself say, “The poor always ye have with you, but me ye have not always?” Why, for 
this reason most of all should we give alms, that we have Him not always an hungered, but in the present 
life only. But if thou art desirous to learn also the whole meaning of the saying, understand that this was 
said not with a view to His disciples, although it seem so, but to the woman’s weakness. That is, her 
disposition being still rather imperfect, and they doubting about her; to revive her He said these things. 
For in proof that for her comfort He said it, He added, “Why trouble ye the woman?” And with regard to 
our having Him really always with us, He saith, “Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
From all which it is evident, that for no other object was this said, but that the rebuke of the disciples 
might not wither the faith of the woman, just then budding. 


Let us not then bring forward these things now, which were uttered because of some economy, but let us 
read all the laws, those in the New and those in the Old Testament, that are set down about almsgiving, 
and let us be very earnest about this matter. For this cleanses from sin. For “give alms, and all things will 


be clean unto you.” This is a greater thing than sacrifice. “For I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” This 
opens the heavens. For “thy prayers and thine alms are come up for a memorial before God.” This is more 
indispensable than virginity: for thus were those virgins cast out of the bridechamber; thus were the 
others brought in. 


All which things let us consider, and sow liberally, that we may reap in more ample abundance, and attain 
unto the good things to come, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory forever. Amen. 


HOMILY LI 


MATT. XV. 1 


“Then came to Jesus Scribes and Pharisees, which were of Jerusalem, saying, Why do Thy disciples,” etc. 


Then; when? when He had wrought His countless miracles; when He had healed the infirm by the touch of 
the hem of His garment. For even with this intent doth the evangelist mark the time, that He might signify 
their unspeakable wickedness, by nothing repressed. 


But what means, “The Scribes and Pharisees, which were of Jerusalem?” In every one of the tribes were 
they scattered abroad, and divided into twelve parts; but they who occupied the chief city were worse 
than the others, as both enjoying more honor, and having contracted much haughtiness. 


But mark, I pray thee, how even by the question itself they are convicted; in not saying, “Why do they 
transgress the law of Moses,” but, “the tradition of the elders.” Whence it is evident that the priests were 
inventing many novelties, although Moses, with much terror and with much threatening, had enjoined 
neither to add nor take away. “For ye shall not add,” saith he, “unto the word which I command you this 
day, and ye shall not take away from it.” 


But not the less were they innovating; as in this instance, that one ought not to eat with unwashen hands, 
that we must wash cups and brazen vessels, that we must wash also ourselves. Thus, when men were 
henceforth, as time advanced, to be freed from their observances, at that very time they bound them with 
the same in more and more instances, fearing lest any one should take away their power, and wishing to 
strike more dread, as though they were themselves also lawgivers. The thing in fact proceeded so far in 
enormity, that while their own commandments were kept, those of God were transgressed; and they so far 
prevailed, that the matter had actually become a ground of accusation. Which was a twofold charge 
against them, in that they both invented novelties, and were so strict exactors on their own account, while 
of God they made no reckoning. 


And omitting to speak of the other things, the pots and the brazen vessels (for it was too ridiculous), what 
seemed more reasonable than the rest, that they bring forward, wishing, as seems at least to me, in that 
way to provoke Him to anger. Wherefore also they made mention of the elders, in order that He, as setting 
them at nought, might give occasion against Himself. 


But it were meet first to inquire, why the disciples ate with unwashen hands. Wherefore then did they so 
eat? Not as making a point of it, but as overlooking henceforth the things that are superfluous, and 
attending to such as are necessary; having no law to wash or not to wash, but doing either as it happened. 
For they that despised even their own necessary food, how were they to hold these things worth much 
consideration? This then having often happened unintentionally,—for instance, when they ate in the 
wilderness, when they plucked the ears of corn,—is now put forward as a charge by these persons, who 
are always transgressing in the great things, and making much account of the superfluous. 


2. What then saith Christ? He did not set Himself against it, neither made He any defense, but 
straightway blames them again, plucking down their confidence, and signifying that he who commits 
great sins ought not to be strict with others concerning small matters. “What? when you ought to be 
blamed,” saith He, “do ye even blame?” 


But do thou observe, how when it is His will to set aside any of the things enjoined by the law, He does it 
in the form of an apology; and so He did in that case. For by no means doth He proceed at once to 
transgress it, nor doth He say, “It is nothing;” for surely He would have made them more audacious; but 
first He clean cuts away their boldness, bringing forward the far heavier charge, and directing it upon 
their head. And He neither saith, “they do well in transgressing it,” lest He should give them a hold on 
Him; nor doth He speak ill of their proceeding, lest He should confirm the law: nor again, on the other 
hand, doth He blame the elders, as lawless and unholy men; for doubtless they would have shunned Him 
as a reviler and injurious: but all these things He gives up, and proceeds another way. And He seems 
indeed to be rebuking the persons themselves who had come to Him, but He is reprehending them that 
enacted these laws; nowhere indeed making mention of the elders, but by His charge against the Scribes 
casting down them also, and signifying that their sin is twofold, first in disobeying God, next in doing so 
on men’s account; as though He had said, “Why this, this hath ruined you, your obeying the elders in all 
things.” 


Yet He saith not so, but this is just what He intimates, by answering them as follows: 


“Why do ye also transgress the commandment of God by your tradition? For God commanded, saying, 
Honor thy father and thy mother: and, He that curseth father or mother, let him die the death. But ye say, 
Whosoever shall say to his father or his mother, It is a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by 
me, and honor not his father or his mother—And ye have made void the commandment of God by your 
tradition. 


And He said not, “the elders’ tradition,” but “your own.” And, “ye say;” again He said not, “the elders 
say:” in order to make His speech less galling. That is, because they wanted to prove the disciples 
transgressors of the law, He signifies that they themselves are doing so, but that these are free from 
blame. For of course that is not a law, which is enjoined by men (wherefore also He calls it “a tradition”), 
and especially by men that are transgressors of the law. 


And since this had no shade of contrariety to the law, to command men to wash their hands, He brings 
forward another tradition, which is opposed to the law. And what He saith is like this. “They taught the 
young, under the garb of piety, to despise their fathers.” How, and in what way? “If one of their parents 
said to his child, Give me this sheep that thou hast, or this calf, or any such thing, they used to say, This is 
a gift to God, whereby thou wouldest be profited by me, and thou canst not have it.’ And two evils hence 
arose: on the one hand they did not bring them to God, on the other they defrauded their parents under 
the name of the offering, alike insulting their parents for God’s sake, and God for their parents’ sake.” But 
He doth not say this at once, but first rehearses the law, by which He signifies His earnest desire that 
parents should be honored. For, “honor,” saith He, “thy father and thy mother, that thou mayest live long 
upon the earth.” And again, “He that curseth father or mother, let him die the death.” 


But He, omitting the first, the reward appointed for them that honor their parents, states that which is 
more awful, the punishment, I mean, threatened to such as dishonor them; desiring both to dismay them, 
and to conciliate such as have understanding; and He implies them to be for this worthy of death. For if he 
who dishonors them in word is punished, much more ye, who do so in deed, and who not only dishonor, 
but also teach it to others. “Ye then who ought not so much as to live, how find ye fault with the 
disciples?” 


“And what wonder is it, if ye offer such insults to me, who am as yet unknown, when even to the Father ye 
are found doing the like?” For everywhere He both asserts and implies, that from Him they began with 
this their arrogance. 


But some do also otherwise interpret, “It is a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me;” that is, 
I owe thee no honor, but it is a free gift from me to thee, if indeed I do honor thee. But Christ would not 
have mentioned an insult of that sort. 


And Mark again makes this plainer, by saying, “It is Corban, by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by 
me;” which means, not a gift and present, but properly an offering. 


Having then signified that they who were trampling on the law could not be justly entitled to blame men 
for transgressing a command of certain elders, He points out this same thing again from the prophet 
likewise. Thus, having once laid hold of them severely, He proceeds further: as on every occasion He doth, 
bringing forward the Scriptures, and so evincing Himself to be in accordance with God. 


And what saith the prophet? “This people honoreth me with their lips, but their heart is far from me. But 
in vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.” 


Seest thou a prophecy in exact accordance with His sayings, and from the very first proclaiming 
beforehand their wickedness? For what Christ laid to their charge now, of this Isaiah also spake from the 
very first; that the words of God they despise, “for in vain do they worship me,” saith He; but of their own 
they make much account, “teaching,” saith He, “for doctrines the commandments of men.” Therefore with 
reason the disciples keep them not. 


3. Having, you see, given them their mortal blow; and from the facts first, then from their own suffrage, 
then from the prophet having aggravated the charge, with them indeed He discourses not at all, 
incorrigibly disposed as they are now come to be, but directs His speech to the multitudes, so as to 
introduce His doctrine, great and high, and full of much strictness; and taking occasion from the former 
topic, He proceeds to insert that which is greater, casting out also the observance of meats. 


But see when. When He had cleansed the leper, when He had repealed the Sabbath, when He had shown 
Himself King of earth and sea, when He had made laws, when He had remitted sins, when He had raised 
dead men, when He had afforded them many proofs of His Godhead, then He discourses of meats. 


For indeed all the religion of the Jews is comprised in this; if thou take this away, thou hast even taken 
away all. For hereby He signifies, that circumcision too must be abrogated. But of Himself He doth not 
prominently introduce this (forasmuch as that was older than the other commandments, and had higher 
estimation), but He enacts it by His disciples. For so great a thing was it, that even the disciples after so 


long a time being minded to do it away, first practise it, and so put it down. 


But see how He introduces His law: how “He called the multitude, and said unto them, Hear and 
understand.” 


Thus He doth by no means simply reveal it to them, but by respect and courtesy, first, He makes His 
saying acceptable (for this the evangelist declares by saying, “He called them unto Him”): and secondly, 
by the time also; in that after their refutation, and His victory over them, and the accusation by the 
prophet, then He begins His legislation, when they too would more easily receive His sayings. 


And He doth not merely call them unto Him, but also makes them more attentive. For “understand,” saith 
He, that is, “consider, rouse yourselves; for of that sort is the law now about to be enacted. For if they set 
aside the law, even unseasonably, for their own tradition, and ye hearkened; much more ought ye to 
hearken unto me, who at the proper season am leading you unto a higher rule of self restraint.” 


And He did not say, “The observance of meats is nothing, neither that Moses had given wrong injunctions, 
nor that of condescension He did so;” but in the way of admonition and counsel, and taking His testimony 
from the nature of the things, He saith: “Not the things that go into the mouth, defile the man, but the 
things that go out of the mouth;” resorting to nature herself both in His enactment and in His 
demonstration. Yet they hearing all this, made no reply, neither did they say, “What sayest Thou? When 
God hath given charges without number concerning the observance of meats, dost thou make such laws?” 
But since He had utterly stopped their mouths, not by refuting them only, but also by publishing their 
craft, and exposing what was done by them in secret, and revealing the secrets of their mind; their 
mouths were stopped, and so they went away. 


But mark, I pray thee, how He doth not yet venture distinctly to set Himself with boldness against the 
meats. Therefore neither did He say “the meats,” but, “the things that enter in defile not the man;” which 
it was natural for them to suspect concerning the unwashen hands also. For He indeed was speaking of 
meats, but it would be understood of these matters too. 


Why, so strong was the feeling of scruple about the meats, that even after the resurrection Peter said, 
“Not so, Lord, for I have never eaten anything common or unclean.” For although it was for the sake of 
others that He said this, and in order to leave Himself a justification against his censurers, by pointing out 
that he actually remonstrated, and not even so was excused, nevertheless it implies the depth of their 
impression on that point. 


Wherefore you see He Himself also at the beginning spake not openly concerning meats, but, “The things 
that go into the mouth;” and again, when He had seemed afterwards to speak more plainly, He veiled it by 
His conclusion, saying, “But to eat with unwashen hands defileth not the man:” that He might seem to 
have had His occasion from thence, and to be still discoursing of the same. Therefore He said not, “To eat 
meats defileth not a man,” but is as though He were speaking on that other topic; that they may have 
nothing to say against it. 


4. When therefore they had heard these things, “the Pharisees,” it is said, “were offended,” not the 
multitudes. For “His disciples,” so it is said, “came and said unto Him, Knowest thou that the Pharisees 
were offended, when they heard the saying?” Yet surely nothing had been said unto them. 


What then saith Christ? He did not remove the offense in respect of them, but reproved them, saying, 
“Every plant which my heavenly Father hath not planted, shall be rooted up.” For He is wont both to 
despise offenses, and not to despise them. Elsewhere, for example, He saith, “But lest we should offend 
them, cast an hook into the sea:” but here He saith, “Let them alone, they be blind leaders of the blind: 
and if the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch.” 


But these things His disciples said, not as grieving for those men only, but as being themselves also 
slightly perplexed. But because they durst not say so in their own person, they would fain learn it by their 
telling Him of others. And as to its being so, hear how after this the ardent and ever-forward Peter came 
to Him, and saith, “Declare unto us this parable,” discovering the trouble in his soul, and not indeed 
venturing to say openly, “I am offended,” but requiring that by His interpretation he should be freed from 
his perplexity; wherefore also he was reproved. 


What then saith Christ? “Every plant which my heavenly Father hath not planted, shall be rooted up.” 


This, they that are diseased with the Manichaean pest affirm to be spoken of the law; but their months are 
stopped by what had been said before. For if He was speaking of the law, how doth He further back 
defend it, and fight for it, saying, “Why do ye transgress the commandments of God for your tradition?” 
And how doth He bring for ward the prophet? But of themselves and of their traditions He so speaks. For 
if God said, “Honor thy father and thy mother,” how is not that of God’s planting, which was spoken by 
God? 


And what follows also indicates, that of themselves it was said, and of their traditions. Thus He added, 
“They are blind leaders of the blind.” Whereas, had He spoken it of the law, He would have said, “It is a 


blind leader of the blind.” But not so did He speak, but, “They are blind leaders of the blind:” freeing it 
from the blame, and bringing it all round upon them. 


Then to sever the people also from them, as being on the point of falling into a pit by their means, He 
saith, “If the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch.” 


It is a great evil merely to be blind, but to be in such a case and have none to lead him, nay, to occupy the 
place of a guide, is a double and triple ground of censure. For if it be a dangerous thing for the blind man 
not to have a guide, much more so that he should even desire to be guide to another. 


What then saith Peter? He saith not, “What can this be which Thou hast said?” but as though it were full 
of obscurity, he puts his question. And he saith not, “Why hast thou spoken contrary to the law?” for he 
was afraid, lest he should be thought to have taken offense, but asserts it to be obscure. However, that it 
was not obscure, but that he was offended, is manifest, for it had nothing of obscurity. 


Wherefore also He rebukes him, saying, “Are ye also yet without understanding?” For as to the multitude, 
they did not perhaps so much as understand the saying; but themselves were the persons offended. 
Wherefore, whereas at first, as though asking in behalf of the Pharisees, they were desirous to be told; 
when they heard Him denouncing a great threat, and saying, “Every plant, which my heavenly Father hath 
not planted, shall be rooted up,” and, “They are blind leaders of the blind,” they were silenced. But he, 
always ardent, not even so endures to hold his peace, but saith, “Declare unto us this parable.” 


What then saith Christ? With a sharp rebuke He answers, “Are ye also yet without understanding? Do ye 
not yet understand?” 


But these things He said, and reproved them, in order to cast out their prejudice; He stopped not however 
at this, but adds other things also, saying, “That whatsoever entereth in at the mouth goeth into the belly, 
and is cast out into the draught; but those things which proceed out of the mouth come forth from the 
heart, and they defile the man. For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, blasphemies, false-witnessings: and these are the things that defile the man: but to 
eat with unwashen hands defileth not the man.” 


Seest thou how sharply He deals with them, and in the way of rebuke? 


Then He establishes His saying by our common nature, and with a view to their cure. For when He saith, 
“Tt goeth into the belly, and is cast out into the draught,” he is still answering according to the low views 
of the Jews. For He saith, “it abides not, but goes out:” and what if it abode? it would not make one 
unclean. But not yet were they able to hear this. 


And one may remark, that because of this the lawgiver allows just so much time, as it may be remaining 
within one, but when it is gone forth, no longer. For instance, at evening He bids you wash yourself, and 
so be clean; measuring the time of the digestion, and of the excretion. But the things of the heart, He 
saith, abide within, and when they are gone forth they defile, and not when abiding only. And first He puts 
our evil thoughts, a kind of thing which belonged to the Jews; and not as yet doth He make His refutation 
from the nature of the things, but from the manner of production from the belly and the heart 
respectively, and from the fact that the one sort remains, the other not; the one entering in from without, 
and departing again outwards, while the others are bred within, and having gone forth they defile, and 
then more so, when they are gone forth. Because they were not yet able, as I said, to be taught these 
things with all due strictness. 


But Mark saith, that “cleansing the meats,” He spake this. He did not however express it, nor at all say, 
“but to eat such and such meats defileth not the man,” for neither could they endure to be told it by Him 
thus distinctly. And accordingly His conclusion was, “But to eat with unwashen hands defileth not the 
man.” 


5. Let us learn then what are the things that defile the man; let us learn, and let us flee them. For even in 
the church we see such a custom prevailing amongst the generality, and men giving diligence to come in 
clean garments, and to have their hands washed; but how to present a clean soul to God, they make no 
account. 


And this I say, not forbidding them to wash hands or mouth; but willing men so to wash as is meet, not 
with water only, but instead of water, with all virtues. For the filth of the mouth is evil speaking, 
blasphemy, reviling, angry words, filthy talking, laughter, jesting: if then thou art conscious to thyself of 
uttering none of them, neither of being defiled with this filth, draw near with confidence; but if thou hast 
times out of number received these stains, why dost thou labor in vain, washing thy tongue indeed with 
water, but bearing about on it such deadly and hurtful filth? For tell me, hadst thou dung on thy hands, 
and mire, wouldest thou indeed venture to pray? By no means. And yet this were no hurt; but that is ruin. 
How then art thou reverential in the different things, but in the forbidden remiss? 


What then? should not we pray? saith one. We should indeed, but not while defiled, and having upon us 
mire of that sort. 


“What then, if I have been overtaken?” saith one. Cleanse thyself. “How, and in what way?” Weep, groan, 
give alms, apologize to him that is affronted, reconcile him to thyself hereby, wipe clean thy tongue, lest 
thou provoke God more grievously. For so if one had filled his hands with dung, and then should lay hold 
of thy feet, entreating thee, far from hearing him, thou wouldest rather spurn him with thy foot; how then 
durst thou in such sort draw nigh to God? Since in truth the tongue is the hand of them that pray, and by 
it we lay hold on the knees of God. Defile it not therefore, lest to thee also He say, “Though ye make many 
prayers, I will not hearken.” Yea, and “in the power of the tongue are death and life;” and, “By thy words 
thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 


I bid thee then watch thy tongue more than the apple of thine eye. The tongue is a royal steed. If then 
thou put a bridle on it, and teach it to pace orderly, the King will rest and take His seat thereon; but if 
thou suffer it to rush about unbridled and leap wantonly, it becomes a beast for the devil and bad spirits to 
ride on. And while thou, fresh from the company of thine own wife, darest not pray, although this is no 
blame at all; dost thou lift up thine hands, fresh from reviling and insult, which brings after it no less than 
hell, before thou hast well cleansed thyself? And how dost thou not shudder? tell me. Hast thou not heard 
Paul, saying, “Marriage is honorable, and the bed undefiled?” But if on rising from the undefiled bed, thou 
darest not draw nigh in prayer, how dost thou coming from the bed of the devil call on that awful and 
terrible name? For it is truly the devil’s bed, to wallow in insults and reviling. And like some wicked 
adulterer, wrath dallies with us in great delight, casting into us deadly seed, and making us give birth to 
diabolical enmity, and doing all things in a way opposite to marriage. For whereas marriage causes the 
two to become one flesh, wrath severs into many parts them that were united, and cleaves and cuts in 
pieces the very soul. 


That thou mayest therefore with confidence draw nigh to God, receive not wrath, when it comes in upon 
thee, and desires to be with thee, but drive it away like a mad dog. 


For so Paul too commanded: his phrase being, “lifting up holy hands without wrath and disputing.” 
Dishonor not then thy tongue, for how will it entreat for thee, when it hath lost its proper confidence? but 
adorn it with gentleness, with humility, make it worthy of the God who is entreated, fill it with blessing, 
with much almsdoing. For it is possible even with words to do alms. “For a word is a better thing than a 
gift,” and “answer the poor man peaceably with meekness.” And all the rest of thy time too adorn it with 
the rehearsing of the laws of God; “Yea, let all thy communication be in the law of the Most High.” 


Having thus adorned ourselves, let us come to our King, and fall at His knees, not with the body only, but 
also with the mind. Let us consider whom we are approaching, and on whose behalf, and what we would 
accomplish. We are drawing nigh unto God, whom the seraphim behold and turn away their faces, not 
bearing His brightness; at sight of whom the earth trembles. We draw nigh unto God, “who dwelleth in 
the light, which no man can approach unto.” And we draw nigh unto Him for deliverance from hell, for 
remission of sins, for escape from those in tolerable punishments, for attaining to the Heavens, and to the 
good things that are there. Let us, I say, fall down before Him both in body and in mind, that He may raise 
us up when we are down; let us converse with all gentleness and meekness. 


And who is so wretched and miserable, one may say, as not to become gentle in prayer? He that prays 
with an imprecation, and fills himself with wrath, and cries out against his enemies. 


6. Nay, if thou wilt accuse, accuse thyself. If thou wilt whet and sharpen thy tongue, let it be against thine 
own sins. And tell not what evil another hath done to thee, but what thou hast done to thyself; for this is 
most truly an evil; since no other will really be able to injure thee, unless thou injure thyself. Wherefore, if 
thou desire to be against them that wrong thee, approach as against thyself first; there is no one to 
hinder; since by coming into court against another, thou hast but the greater injury to go away with. 


And what injury at all hast thou really to mention? That such an one insulted and spoiled thee by violence, 
and encompassed thee with dangers? Nay, this is receiving not injury, but if we be sober, the very greatest 
benefit; the injured being he that did such things, not he that suffered them. And this is more than any 
one thing the cause of all our evils, that we do not so much as know at all who is the injured, and who the 
injurious person. Since if we knew this well, we should not ever injure ourselves, we should not pray 
against another, having learnt that it is impossible to suffer ill of another. For not to be spoiled, but to 
spoil, is an evil. Wherefore, if thou hast spoiled, accuse thyself; but if thou hast been spoiled, rather pray 
for him that spoiled thee, because he hath done thee the greatest good. For although the intent of the 
doer was not such, yet thou hast received the greatest benefit, if thou hast endured it nobly. For him, both 
men, and the laws of God declare to be wretched, but thee, the injured party, they crown, and proclaim 
thy praise. 


For so if any one sick of a fever had violently taken from any other a vessel containing water, and had had 
his fill of his pernicious desire, we should not say that the despoiled had been injured, but the spoiler; for 
he has aggravated his fever, and made his disease more grievous. Now in this way I bid thee reason 
concerning him also that loves wealth and money. For he too, having a far worse fever than the other, has 
by this rapine fanned the flame in himself. 


Again, were some madman to snatch a sword from any one, and destroy himself, which again is the 
injured? He that hath been robbed, or the robber? It is quite clear, he that did the robbery. 


Well then, in the case of seizing property also, let us give the same suffrage. For what a sword is to a 
madman, much the same is wealth to a covetous man; nay, it is even a worse thing. For the madman, when 
he has taken the sword, and thrust it through himself, is both delivered from his madness, and hath no 
second blow to receive; but the lover of money receives daily ten thousand wounds more grievous than 
his, without delivering himself from his madness, but aggravating it more exceedingly: and the more 
wounds he receives, the more doth he give occasion for other more grievous blows. 


Reflecting then on these things, let us flee this sword; let us flee the madness; though late, let us become 
temperate. For this virtue too ought to be called temperance, not less than that which is used to be so 
called among all men. For whereas there the dominion of one lust is to be struggled against, here we have 
to master many lusts, and those of all kinds. 


Yea, nothing, nothing is more foolish than the slave of wealth. He thinks he overcomes when he is 
overcome. He thinks he is master, when he is a slave, and putting bonds on himself, he rejoices; making 
the wild beast fiercer, he is pleased; and becoming a captive, he prides himself, and leaps for joy; and 
seeing a dog rabid and flying at his soul, when he ought to bind him and weaken him by hunger, he 
actually supplies him with abundance of food, that he may leap upon him more fiercely, and be more 
formidable. 


Reflecting then on all these things, let us loose the bonds, let us slay the monster, let us drive away the 
disease, let us cast out this madness; that we may enjoy a calm and pure health, and having with much 
pleasure sailed into the serene haven, may attain unto the eternal blessings; unto which may we all attain, 
by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might, now and always, 
and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LII 


MATT. XV. 21, 22 


“And Jesus went thence, and departed into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. And, behold, a woman of Canaan 
came out of the same coasts, and cried unto Him, saying, Have mercy on me, O Lord, Thou Son of David; 
my daughter is grievously vexed with a devil.” 


But Mark saith, that “He could not be hid,” though He had entered into the house. And why did He go at 
all into these parts? When He had set them free from the observance of meats, then to the Gentiles also 
He goes on to open a door, proceeding in due course; even as Peter, having been first directed to annul 
this law, is sent to Cornelius. 


But if any one should say, “How then, while saying to His disciples, “Go not into the way of the Gentiles,” 
doth He Himself admit her?” first, this would be our reply, that what He enjoined upon His disciples, He 
was not Himself also tied to; secondly, that not in order to preach did He depart; which indeed Mark 
likewise intimating said, He even hid Himself, yet was not concealed. 


For as His not hastening to them first was a part of the regular course of His proceedings, so to drive 
them away when coming to Him was unworthy of His love to man. For if the flying ought to be pursued, 
much more ought the pursuing not to be avoided. 


See at any rate how worthy this woman is of every benefit. For she durst not even come to Jerusalem, 
fearing, and accounting herself unworthy. For were it not for this, she would have come there, as is 
evident both from her present earnestness, and from her coming out of her own coasts. 


And some also taking it as an allegory say, that when Christ came out of Judea, then the church ventured 
to approach Him, coming out herself also from her own coasts. For it is said, “Forget thine own people 
and thy father’s house.” For both Christ went out of His borders, and the woman out of her borders, and 
so it became possible for them to fall in with each other: thus He saith, “Behold a woman of Canaan 
coming out of her own coasts.” 


The evangelist speaks against the woman, that he may show forth her marvellous act, and celebrate her 
praise the more. For when thou hearest of a Canaanitish woman, thou shouldest call to mind those wicked 
nations, who overset from their foundations the very laws of nature. And being reminded of these, 
consider also the power of Christ’s advent. For they who were cast out, that they might not pervert any 
Jews, these appeared so much better disposed than the Jews, as even to come out of their coasts, and 
approach Christ; while those were driving Him away, even on His coming unto them. 


2. Having then come unto Him, she saith nothing else, but “Have mercy on me,” and by her cry brings 
about them many spectators. For indeed it was a pitiful spectacle to see a woman crying aloud in so great 
affliction, and that woman a mother, and entreating for a daughter, and for a daughter in such evil case: 


she not even venturing to bring into the Master’s sight her that was possessed, but leaving her to lie at 
home, and herself making the entreaty. 


And she tells her affliction only, and adds nothing more; neither doth she drag the physician to her house, 
like that nobleman, saying, “Come and lay thy hand upon her,” and, “Come down ere my child die.” 


But having described both her calamity, and the intensity of the disease, she pleads the Lord’s mercy, and 
cries aloud; and she saith not, “Have mercy on my daughter,” but, “Have mercy on me.” For she indeed is 
insensible of her disease, but it is I that suffer her innumerable woes; my disease is with consciousness, 
my madness with perception of itself. 


2. “But He answered her not a word.” 


What is this new and strange thing? the Jews in their perverseness He leads on, and blaspheming He 
entreats them, and tempting Him He dismisses them not; but to her, running unto Him, and entreating, 
and beseeching Him, to her who had been educated neither in the law, nor in the prophets, and was 
exhibiting so great reverence; to her He doth not vouchsafe so much as an answer. 


Whom would not this have offended, seeing the facts so opposite to the report? For whereas they had 
heard, that He went about the villages healing, her, when she had come to Him, He utterly repels. And 
who would not have been moved by her affliction, and by the supplication she made for her daughter in 
such evil case? For not as one worthy, nor as demanding a due, not so did she approach Him, but she 
entreated that she might find mercy, and merely gave a lamentable account of her own affliction; yet is 
she not counted worthy of so much as an answer. 


Perhaps many of the hearers were offended, but she was not offended. And why say I, of the hearers? For 
I suppose that even the very disciples must have been in some degree affected at the woman’s affliction, 
and have been greatly troubled, and out of heart. 


Nevertheless not even in this trouble did they venture to say, “Grant her this favor,” but, “His disciples 
came and besought Him, saying, Send her away, for she crieth after us.” For we too, when we wish to 
persuade any one, oftentimes say the contrary. 


But Christ saith, “I am not sent, but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 


What then did the woman, after she heard this? Was she silent, and did she desist? or did she relax her 
earnestness? By no means, but she was the more instant. But it is not so with us; rather, when we fail to 
obtain, we desist; whereas it ought to make us the more urgent. 


And yet, who would not have been driven to perplexity by the word which was then spoken? Why His 
silence were enough to drive her to despair, but His answer did so very much more. For together with 
herself, to see them also in utter perplexity that were pleading with her, and to hear that the thing is even 
impossible to be done, was enough to cast her into unspeakable perplexity. 


Yet nevertheless the woman was not perplexed, but on seeing her advocates prevail nothing, she made 
herself shameless with a goodly shamelessness. 


For whereas before this she had not ventured so much as to come in sight (for “she crieth,” it is said, 
“after us”), when one might expect that she should rather depart further off in utter despair, at that very 
time she comes nearer, and worships, saying, “Lord, help me.” 


What is this, O woman? Hast thou then greater confidence than the apostles? more abundant strength? 
“Confidence and strength,” saith she, “by no means; nay, I am even full of shame. Yet nevertheless my 
very shamelessness do I put forward for entreaty; He will respect my confidence.” And what is this? 
Heardest thou not Him saying, “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel?” “I heard,” 
saith she, “but He Himself is Lord.” Wherefore neither did she say, “Entreat and beseech,” but, “Help 
me.” 


3. What then saith Christ? Not even with all this was He satisfied, but He makes her perplexity yet more 
intense again, saying, 


“Tt is not meet to take the children’s bread and to cast it to the dogs.” 


And when He vouchsafed her a word, then He smote her more sharply than by His silence. And no longer 
doth He refer the cause to another, nor say, “I am not sent,” but the more urgent she makes her entreaty, 
so much the more doth He also urge His denial. And He calls them no longer “sheep,” but “children,” and 
her “a dog.” 


What then saith the woman? Out of His own very words she frames her plea. “Why, though I be a dog,” 
said she, “I am not an alien.” 


Justly did Christ say, “For judgment am I come.” The woman practises high self-command, and shows forth 
all endurance and faith, and this, receiving insult; but they, courted and honored, requite it with the 
contrary. 


For, “that food is necessary for the children,” saith she, “I also know; yet neither am I forbidden, being a 
dog. For were it unlawful to receive, neither would it be lawful to partake of the crumbs; but if, though in 
scanty measure, they ought to be partakers, neither am I forbidden, though I be a dog; nay, rather on this 
ground am I most surely a partaker, if 1am a dog.” 


With this intent did Christ put her off, for He knew she would say this; for this did He deny the grant, that 
He might exhibit her high self-command. 


For if He had not meant to give, neither would He have given afterwards, nor would He have stopped her 
mouth again. But as He doth in the case of the centurion, saying, “I will come and heal him,” that we 
might learn the godly fear of that man, and might hear him say, “I am not worthy that Thou shouldest 
come under my roof;” and as He doth in the case of her that had the issue of blood, saying, “I perceive 
that virtue hath gone out of me,” that He might make her faith manifest; and as in the case of the 
Samaritan woman, that He might show how not even upon reproof she desists: so also here, He would not 
that so great virtue in the woman should be hid. Not in insult then were His words spoken, but calling her 
forth, and revealing the treasure laid up in her. 


But do thou, I pray thee, together with her faith see also her humility. For He had called the Jews 
“children,” but she was not satisfied with this, but even called them “masters;” so far was she from 
grieving at the praises of others. 


“Why, the dogs also,” saith she, “eat of the crumbs that fall from their master’s table.” 


Seest thou the woman’s wisdom, how she did not venture so much as to say a word against it, nor was 
stung by other men’s praises, nor was indignant at the reproach? Seest thou her constancy? He said, “It is 
not meet,” and she said, “Truth, Lord;” He called them “children,” but she “masters;” He used the name 
of a dog, but she added also the dog’s act. Seest thou this woman’s humility? 


Hear the proud language of the Jews. “We be Abraham’s seed, and were never in bondage to any man;” 
and, “We be born of God.” But not so this woman, rather she calls herself a dog, and them masters; so for 
this she became a child. What then saith Christ? “O woman, great is thy faith.” 


Yea, therefore did He put her off, that He might proclaim aloud this saying, that He might crown the 
woman. 


“Be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” Now what He saith is like this: “Thy faith indeed is able to effect even 
greater things than these; nevertheless, Be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” 


This was akin to that voice that said, “Let the Heaven be, and it was.” 
“And her daughter was made whole from that very hour.” 


Seest thou how this woman too contributed not a little to the healing of her daughter? For to this purpose 
neither did Christ say, “Let thy little daughter be made whole,” but, “Great is thy faith, be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt;” to teach thee that the words were not used at random, nor were they flattering words, 
but great was the power of her faith. 


The certain test, however, and demonstration thereof, He left to the issue of events. Her daughter 
accordingly was straightway healed. 


But mark thou, I pray thee, how when the apostles had failed, and had not succeeded, this woman had 
success. So great a thing is assiduity in prayer. Yea, He had even rather be solicited by us, guilty as we 
are, for those who belong to us, than by others in our behalf. And yet they had more liberty to speak; but 
she exhibited much endurance. 


And by the issue He also excused Himself to His disciples for the delay, and showed that with reason He 
had not assented to their request. 


4. “And Jesus departed from thence, and came nigh unto the sea of Galilee; and went up into the 
mountain, and sat down there. And great multitudes came unto Him, having with them those that were 
lame, blind, maimed, dumb; and cast them at His feet; and He healed them, insomuch that the multitudes 
wondered, when they saw the dumb to speak, the maimed to be whole, the lame to walk, and the blind to 
see, and they glorified the God of Israel.” 


Now He goes about Himself, now sits awaiting the diseased, and hath the lame brought up unto the 
mountain. And no longer do they touch so much as His garment, but advance a higher step, being cast at 
His feet: and they showed their faith doubly, first, by going up into the mountain though lame, then by 


wanting nothing else but to be cast at His feet only. 


And great was the marvel and strange, to see them that were carried walking, the blind needing not any 
to lead them by the hand. Yea, both the multitude of the healed, and the facility of their cure amazed 
them. 


Seest thou, how the woman indeed He healed with so much delay, but these immediately? not because 
these are better than she is, but because she is more faithful than they. Therefore, while in her case He 
defers and delays, to manifest her constancy; on these He bestows the gift immediately, stopping the 
mouths of the unbelieving Jews, and cutting away from them every plea. For the greater favors one hath 
received, so much the more is he liable to punishment, if he be insensible, and the very honor make him 
no better. Therefore you see the rich also proving wicked, are more punished than the poor, for not being 
softened even by their prosperity. For tell me not that they gave alms. Since if they gave not in proportion 
to their substance, not even so shall they escape; our alms being judged not by the measure of our gifts, 
but by the largeness of our mind. But if these suffer punishment, much more they that are eager about 
unnecessary things; who build houses of two and three stories, but despise the hungry; who give heed to 
covetousness, but neglect alms-giving. 


5. But since the discourse hath fallen on almsgiving, come then, let us resume again to-day that argument, 
which I was making three days ago concerning benevolence, and left unfinished. Ye remember, when 
lately I was speaking of vanity about your shoes, and of that empty trouble, and the luxury of the young, 
that it was from almsgiving that our discourse passed on to those charges against you. What were the 
matters then at that time brought forward? That almsgiving is a kind of art, having its workshop in 
Heaven, and for its teacher, not man, but God. Then inquiring what is an art, and what not an art, we 
came upon fruitless labors, and evil devices, amongst which we made mention also of this art concerning 
men’s shoes. 


Have ye then recalled it to mind? Come now, let us to-day also resume what we then said, and let us show 
how almsgiving is an art, and better than all arts. For if the peculiarity of art is to issue in something 
useful, and nothing is more useful than almsgiving, very evidently this is both an art, and better than all 
arts. For it makes for us not shoes, nor doth it weave garments, nor build houses that are of clay; but it 
procures life everlasting, and snatches us from the hands of death, and in either life shows us glorious, 
and builds the mansions that are in Heaven, and those eternal tabernacles. 


This suffers not our lamps to go out, nor that we should appear at the marriage having filthy garments, 
but washes them, and renders them purer than snow. “For though your sins be as scarlet, I will make 
them white as snow.” not send them away fasting, lest they faint in the way.” 


Both above, when going to do this miracle, He first healed them that were maimed in body, and here He 
doth the self-same thing; from the healing of the blind and the lame, He goes on to this again. 


But why might it be, that then His disciples said, “Send away the multitude,” but now they said not so; 
and this, though three days had past? Either being themselves improved by this time, or seeing that the 
people had no great sense of hunger; for they were glorifying God for the things that were done. 


But see how in this instance too He doth not proceed at once to the miracle, but calls them forth 
thereunto. For the multitudes indeed who had come out for healing durst not ask for the loaves; but He, 
the benevolent and provident one, gives even to them that ask not, and saith unto His disciples, “I have 
compassion, and will not send them away fasting.” 


For lest they should say that they came having provisions for the way, He saith, “They continue with me 
now three days;” so that even if they came having any, it is all spent. For therefore He Himself did not this 
on the first and second day, but when all had been consumed by them, in order that having first been in 
want, they might more eagerly accept His work. 


D 


Therefore He saith, “Lest they faint in the way,’ 
had nothing left. 


implying both their distance to be great, and that they 


“Then, if thou art not willing to send them away fasting, wherefore dost thou not work the miracle?” That 
by this question and by their answer He might make the disciples more heedful, and that they might show 
forth their faith, coming unto Him, and saying, “Make loaves.” 


But not even so did they understand the motive of His question; wherefore afterwards He saith to them, 
as Mark relates, “Are your hearts so hardened? Having eyes, see ye not? and having ears, hear ye not?” 


Since, if this were not so, wherefore doth He speak to the disciples, and signify the multitude’s worthiness 
to receive a benefit, and add also the pity He Himself feels? 


But Matthew saith, that after this He also rebuked them, saying, “O ye of little faith, do ye not yet 
understand, nor remember the five loaves of the five thousand, and how many baskets ye took up? nor the 
seven loaves of the four thousand, and how many baskets ye took up?” So completely do the evangelists 


harmonize one with another. 


What then say the disciples? Still they creep on the ground, although He had done so very many things in 
order that that miracle might be kept in memory; as by His question, and by the answer, and by making 
them minister herein, and by distributing the baskets; but their state of mind was yet rather imperfect. 


Wherefore also they say to Him, “Whence should we have so many loaves in the wilderness?” 


Both before this, and now, they make mention of the wilderness; themselves in a weak way of argument so 
speaking, yet even hereby putting the miracle above suspicion. That is, lest any should affirm (as I have 
indeed already said), that they obtained it from some neighboring village, the place is acknowledged, that 
the miracle may be believed. With this view, both the former miracle and this He works in a wilderness, at 
a great distance from the villages. 


The disciples, considering none of all this, said, “Whence should we have so many loaves in a wilderness?” 
For they thought verily He had said it as purposing next to enjoin them to feed the people; most foolishly; 
since with this intent He had said, and that lately, “Give ye them to eat,” that He might bring them to an 
urgent need of entreating Him. 


But now He saith not this, “Give ye them to eat,” but what? “I have compassion on them, and will not send 
them away fasting;” bringing the disciples nearer, and provoking them more, and granting them clearer 
sight, to ask these things of Him. For in truth they were the words of one signifying that He hath power 
not to send them away fasting; of one manifesting His authority. For the expression, “I will not,” implies 
such a purpose in Him. 


2. Since however they still spake of the multitude merely, and the place, and the wilderness (for “whence,” 
it is said, “should we have in a wilderness so many loaves, as to fill so great a multitude”?); and not even 
so understood what He said, He proceeds to contribute His own part, and saith unto them, 


“How many loaves have ye? And they say, Seven, and a few little fishes.” 


And they no more say, “But what are these among so many?” as they had said before. So that although 
they reached not His whole meaning, yet nevertheless they became higher by degrees. For so He too, 
arousing their mind hereby, puts the question much as He had done before, that by the very form of the 
inquiry He might remind them of the works already done. 


But as thou hast seen their imperfection hereby, so do thou observe the severity of their spirit, and admire 
their love of truth, how, writing themselves, they conceal not their own defects, great as they were. For it 
was no small blame to have presently forgotten this miracle, which had so recently taken place; wherefore 
they are also rebuked. 


And herewith consider also their strictness in another matter, how they were conquerors of their appetite; 
how disciplined to make little account of their diet. For being in the wilderness and abiding there three 
days, they had seven loaves. 


Now all the rest He doth as on the former occasion; thus He both makes them sit down on the ground, 
and He makes the loaves multiply themselves in the hands of the disciples. 


For, “He commanded,” it is said, “the multitude to sit down on the ground. And He took the seven loaves, 
and the fishes, and gave thanks, and brake, and gave to His disciples, and the disciples to the multitude.” 


But when we come to the end, there is a difference. 


For, “they did all eat,” so it is said, “and were filled, and they took up of the broken meat that was left, 
seven baskets full. And they that did eat were four thousand men, besides women and children.” 


But why at the former time, when there were five thousand, did twelve baskets full remain over and 
above, whereas here, when there were four thousand, it was seven baskets full? For what purpose, I say, 
and by what cause, were the remnants less, the guests not being so many? 


Either then one may say this, that the baskets on this last occasion were greater than those used before, 
or if this were not so, lest the equality of the miracle should again cast them into forgetfulness, He rouses 
their recollection by the difference, that by the variation they might be reminded of both one and the 
other. Accordingly, in that case, He makes the baskets full of fragments equal in number to His disciples, 
in this, the other baskets equal to the loaves; indicating even hereby His unspeakable power, and the ease 
wherewith He exercised His authority, in that it was possible for Him to work such miracles, both in this 
way and in the other. For neither was it of small power, to maintain the exact number, both then and now; 
then when there were five thousand, now when there were four thousand; and not suffer the remnants to 
be more than the baskets used on the one occasion or on the other, although the number of the guests 
was different. 


And the end again was like the former. For as then He left the multitude and withdrew in a ship, so also 
now; and John also saith this. For since no sign did so work upon them to follow Him, as the miracle of the 
loaves; and they were minded not only to follow Him, but also to make Him a king; avoiding all suspicion 
of usurping royalty, He hastens away after this work of wonder: and He doth not even go away afoot, lest 
they should follow Him, but by entering into a ship. 


“And He sent away the multitudes,” so it saith, “and went on board the ship, and came into the coasts of 
Magdala.” 


3. “And the Pharisees and Sadducees came and desired Him to show them a sign from Heaven. But He 
saith, When it is evening, ye say, Fair weather, for the sky is red; and in the morning, Foul weather today, 
for the sky is red and lowering. Ye can discern the face of the sky, but can ye not the signs of the times? A 
wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign, and there shall no sign be given unto it, but the 
sign of the prophet Jonas. And He left them, and departed.” 


But Mark saith, that when they were come unto Him, and were questioning with Him, “He sighed deeply 
in His spirit, and saith, Why doth this generation seek after a sign?” 


And yet surely their inquiry was deserving of anger and great displeasure; yet nevertheless the 
benevolent and provident One is not angry, but pities and bewails them as incurably diseased, and after so 
full a demonstration of His power, tempting Him. 


For not in order to believe did they seek, but to lay hold of Him. Since had they come unto Him as ready to 
believe, He would have given it. For He who said to the woman, “It is not meet,” and afterwards gave, 
much more would He have shown His bounty to these. 


But since they did not seek to believe, therefore He also calls them hypocrites, because in another place 
they said one thing, and meant another. Yea, had they believed, they would not even have asked. And from 
another thing too it is evident that they believed not; that when reproved and exposed, they abode not 
with Him, nor said, “We are ignorant and seek to learn.” 


But for what sign from Heaven were they asking? Either that He should say the sun, or curb the moon, or 
bring down thunderbolts, or work a change in the air, or some other such thing. 


What then saith He to all this? “Ye can discern the face of the sky, but can ye not discern the signs of the 
times?” See His meekness and moderation. For not even as before did He refuse merely, and say, “There 
shall none be given them,” but He states also the cause why He gives it not, even though they were not 
asking for information. 


What then was the cause? “Much as in the sky,” saith He, “one thing is a sign of a storm, another of fair 
weather, and no one when he saw the sign of foul weather would seek for a calm, neither in calm and fair 
weather for a storm; so should you reckon with regard to me also. For this present time of my coming, is 
different from that which is to come. Now there is need of these signs which are on the earth, but those in 
Heaven are stored up against that time. Now as a physician am I come, then I shall be here as a judge; 
now to seek that which is gone astray, then to demand an account. Therefore in a hidden manner am I 
come, but then with much publicity, folding up the heaven, hiding the sun, not suffering the moon to give 
her light. Then the very powers of the heavens shall be shaken,’ and the manifestation of my coming shall 
imitate lightning that appears at once to all. But not now is the time for these signs; for I am come to die, 
and to suffer all extremities.” 


Heard ye not the prophet, saying, “He shall not strive nor cry, neither shall His voice be heard without?” 
and another again, “He shall come down as rain upon a fleece of wool?” 


And if men speak of the signs in Pharaoh’s time, there was an enemy then from whom deliverance was 
needed, and it all took place in due course. But to Him that came among friends there was no need of 
those signs. 


“And besides, how shall I give the great signs, when the little are not believed?” Little, I mean, as regards 
display, since in power these latter were much greater than the former. For what could be equal to 
remitting sins, and raising the dead, and driving away devils, and creating a body, and ordering all other 
things aright? 


But do thou see their hardened heart, how on being told, that “no sign should be given them but the sign 
of the prophet Jonas,” they do not ask. And yet, knowing both the prophet, and all that befell him, and 
having been told this a second time, they ought to have inquired and learnt what the saying could mean; 
but, as I said, there is no desire of information in these their doings. For this cause “He also left them, and 
departed.” 


4. “And when His disciples,” so it is said, “were come to the other side, they forgot to take bread. Then 
Jesus said unto them, Take heed and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees.” 


And why said He not plainly, Beware of their teaching? His will is to remind them of what had been done, 
for He knew they had forgotten. But for accusing them at once there seemed to be no reasonable ground, 
but to take the occasion from themselves, and so to reprove them, would make the charge admissible. 
“And why did He not then reprove them, when they said, Whence should we have so many loaves in the 
wilderness?’ for it seemed a good time then to say what He says here.” That He might not seem to rush 
hastily on the miracle. And besides, He would not blame them before the multitude, nor seek honor in 
their presence. And now too the accusation had greater reason, for that after repetition of the miracle 
they were so minded. 


Wherefore also He works another miracle, and then and not till then He reproves; I mean, He brings 
forward what they were reasoning in their hearts. But what were their reasonings? “Because,” so it is 
said, “we have taken no bread.” For as yet they were full of trepidation about the purifications of the Jews, 
and the observances of meats. 


Wherefore on all accounts He attacks them even with severity, saying, “Why reason ye in yourselves, O ye 
of little faith, because ye have brought no bread? Perceive ye not yet, neither understand? Have ye your 
heart hardened? Having eyes, see ye not? Having ears, hear ye not? Do ye not remember the five loaves of 
the five thousand, and how many baskets ye took up? neither the seven loaves of the four thousand, and 
how many baskets ye took up?” 


Seest thou intense displeasure? For nowhere else doth He appear to have so rebuked them. Wherefore 
then doth He so? In order again to cast out their prejudice about the meats. I mean that with this view, 
whereas then He had only said, “Perceive ye not, neither understand?” in this place, and with a strong 
rebuke, He saith, “O ye of little faith.” 


For not everywhere is lenity a good thing. And as He used to allow them freedom of speech, so doth He 
also reprove, by this variety providing for their salvation. And mark thou at once His reproof, how strong, 
and His mildness. For all but excusing Himself to them for His severe reproofs to them, He saith, “Do ye 
not yet consider the five loaves, and how many baskets ye took up; and the seven loaves, and how many 
baskets ye took up?” And to this end He sets down also the numbers, as well of the persons fed as of the 
fragments, at once both bringing them to recollection of the past, and making them more attentive to the 
future. 


And to teach thee how great the power of His reproof, and how it roused up their slumbering mind, hear 
what saith the evangelist. For Jesus having said no more, but having reproved them, and added this only, 
“How is it that ye do not understand, that I spake it not to you concerning bread that ye should beware, 
but of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees;” He subjoined, saying, “Then understood they that He 
bade them not beware of the leaven of bread, but of the doctrine of the Pharisees and Sadducees,” 
although He had not uttered that interpretation. 


See how much good His reproof wrought. For it both led them away from the Jewish observances, and 
when they were remiss, made them more heedful, and delivered them from want of faith; 


Wherefore hath he mentioned the founder of the city? Because there was another besides, Caesarea 
Stratonis. But not in that, but in this doth He ask them, leading them far away from the Jews, so that 
being freed from all alarm, they might speak with boldness all that was in their mind. 


And wherefore did He not ask them at once their own opinion, but that of the people? In order that when 
they had told the people’s opinion, and then were asked, “But whom say ye that I am?” by the manner of 
His inquiry they might be led up to a sublimer notion, and not fall into the same low view as the multitude. 
Accordingly He asks them not at all in the beginning of His preaching, but when He had done many 
miracles, and had discoursed with them of many and high doctrines, and had afforded so many clear 
proofs of His Godhead, and of His unanimity with the Father, then He puts this question to them. 


And He said not, “Whom say the Scribes and Pharisees that Iam?” often as these had come unto Him, and 
discoursed with Him; but, “Whom do men say that I am?” inquiring after the judgment of the people, as 
unbiassed. For though it was far meaner than it should be, yet was it free from malice, but the other was 
teeming with much wickedness. 


And signifying how earnestly He desires His Economy to be confessed, He saith, “The Son of Man;” 
thereby denoting His Godhead, which He doth also in many other places. For He saith, “No man hath 
ascended up to Heaven, but the Son of Man, which is in Heaven.” And again, “But when ye shall see the 
Son of Man ascend up, where He was before.” 


Then, since they said, “Some John the Baptist, some Elias, some Jeremias, or one of the prophets,” and set 
forth their mistaken opinion, He next added, “But whom say ye that I am?” calling them on by His second 
inquiry to entertain some higher imagination concerning Him, and indicating that their former judgment 
falls exceedingly short of His dignity. Wherefore He seeks for another judgment from themselves, and puts 
a second question, that they might not fall in with the multitude, who, because they saw His miracles 
greater than human, accounted Him a man indeed, but one that had appeared after a resurrection, as 


Herod also said. But He, to lead them away from this notion, saith, “But whom say ye that I am?” that is, 
“ye that are with me always, and see me working miracles, and have yourselves done many mighty works 
by me.” 


2. What then saith the mouth of the apos tles, Peter, the ever fervent, the leader of the apostolic choir? 
When all are asked, he answers. And whereas when He asked the opinion of the people, all replied to the 
question; when He asked their own, Peter springs forward, and anticipates them, and saith, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 


What then saith Christ? “Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee.” 


Yet surely unless he had rightly confessed Him, as begotten of the very Father Himself, this were no work 
of revelation; had he accounted our Lord to be one of the many, his saying was not worthy of a blessing. 
Since before this also they said, “Truly He is Son of God,” those, I mean, who were in the vessel after the 
tempest, which they saw, and were not blessed, although of course they spake truly. For they confessed 
not such a Sonship as Peter, but accounted Him to be truly Son as one of the many, and though peculiarly 
so beyond the many, yet not of the same substance. 


And Nathanael too said, “Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God, Thou art the King of Israel;” and so far from 
being blessed, he is even reproved by Him, as having said what was far short of the truth. He replied at 
least, “Because I said unto thee, I saw thee under the fig-tree, believest thou? thou shalt see greater 
things than these.” 


Why then is this man blessed? Because he acknowledged Him very Son. Wherefore you see, that while in 
those former instances He had said no such thing, in this case He also signifies who had revealed it. That 
is, lest his words might seem to the many (because he was an earnest lover of Christ) to be words of 
friendship and flattery, and of a disposition to show favor to Him, he brings forward the person who had 
made them ring in his soul; to inform thee that Peter indeed spake, but the Father suggested, and that 
thou mightest believe the saying to be no longer a human opinion, but a divine doctrine. 


And wherefore doth He not Himself declare it, nor say, “I am the Christ,” but by His question establish 
this, bringing them in to confess it? Because so to do was both more suitable to Him, yea necessary at that 
time, and it drew them on the more to the belief of the things that were said. 


Seest thou how the Father reveals the Son, how the Son the Father? For “neither knoweth any man the 
Father,” saith He, “save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.” It cannot therefore be 
that one should learn the Son of any other than of the Father; neither that one should learn the Father of 
any other than of the Son. So that even hereby, their sameness of honor and of substance is manifest. 


3. What then saith Christ? “Thou art Simon, the son of Jonas; thou shalt be called Cephas.” “Thus since 
thou hast proclaimed my Father, I too name him that begat thee;” all but saying, “As thou art son of Jonas, 
even so am I of my Father.” Else it were superfluous to say, “Thou art Son of Jonas;” but since he had said, 
“Son of God,” to point out that He is so Son of God, as the other son of Jonas, of the same substance with 
Him that begat Him, therefore He added this, “And I say unto thee, Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will 
I build my Church;” that is, on the faith of his confession. Hereby He signifies that many were now on the 
point of believing, and raises his spirit, and makes him a shepherd. “And the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” “And if not against it, much more not against me. So be not troubled because thou art shortly 
to hear that I shall be betrayed and crucified.” 


Then He mentions also another honor. “And I also will give thee the keys of the heavens.” But what is this, 
“And I also will give thee?” “As the Father hath given thee to know me, so will I also give thee.” 


And He said not, “I will entreat the Father” (although the manifestation of His authority was great, and 
the largeness of the gift unspeakable), but, “I will give thee.” What dost Thou give? tell me. “The keys of 
the heavens, that whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in Heaven, and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in Heaven.” How then is it not “His to give to sit on His right hand, 
and on His left,” when He saith, “I will give thee”? 


Seest thou how He, His own self, leads Peter on to high thoughts of Him, and reveals Himself, and implies 
that He is Son of God by these two promises? For those things which are peculiar to God alone, (both to 
absolve sins, and to make the church in capable of overthrow in such assailing waves, and to exhibit a 
man that is a fisher more solid than any rock, while all the world is at war with him), these He promises 
Himself to give; as the Father, speaking to Jeremiah, said, He would make him as “a brazen pillar, and as a 
wall;” but him to one nation only, this man in every part of the world. 


I would fain inquire then of those who desire to lessen the dignity of the Son, which manner of gifts were 
greater, those which the Father gave to Peter, or those which the Son gave him? For the Father gave to 
Peter the revelation of the Son; but the Son gave him to sow that of the Father and that of Himself in 
every part of the world; and to a mortal man He entrusted the authority over all things in Heaven, giving 


him the keys; who extended the church to every part of the world, and declared it to be stronger than 
heaven. “For heaven and earth shall pass away, but my word shall not pass away.” How then is He less, 
who hath given such gifts, hath effected such things? 


And these things I say, not dividing the works of Father and Son (“for all things are made by Him, and 
without Him was nothing made which was made”): but bridling the shameless tongue of them that dare so 
to speak. 


But see, throughout all, His authority: “I say unto thee, Thou art Peter; I will build the Church; I will give 
thee the keys of Heaven.” 


4. And then, when He had so said, “He charged them that they should tell no man that He was the Christ.” 


And why did He charge them? That when the things which offend are taken out of the way, and the cross 
is accomplished, and the rest of His sufferings fulfilled, and when there is nothing any more to interrupt 
and disturb the faith of the people in Him, the right opinion concerning Him may be engraven pure and 
immovable in the mind of the hearers. For, in truth, His power had not yet clearly shone forth. Accordingly 
it was His will then to be preached by them, when both the plain truth of the facts, and the power of His 
deeds were pleading in support of the assertions of the apostles. For it was by no means the same thing to 
see Him in Palestine, now working miracles, and now insulted and persecuted (and especially when the 
very cross was presently to follow the miracles that were happening); and to behold him everywhere in 
the world, adored and believed, and no more suffering anything, such as He had suffered. 


Therefore He bids them “tell no man.” For that which hath been once rooted and then plucked up, would 
hardly, if planted, again be retained among the many; but that which, once fixed, hath remained 
immovable, and hath suffered injury from no quarter, easily mounts up, and advances to a greater growth. 


And if they who had enjoyed the benefit of many miracles, and had had part in so many unutterable 
mysteries, were offended by the mere hearing of it; or rather not these only, but even the leader of them 
all, Peter; consider what it was likely the common sort should feel, being first told that He is the Son of 
God, then seeing Him even crucified and spit upon, and that without knowledge of the secret of those 
mysteries, or participation in the gift of the Holy Ghost. For if to His disciples He said, “I have many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now;” much more would the rest of the people have 
utterly failed, had the chiefest of these mysteries been revealed to them before the proper time. 
Accordingly He forbids them to tell. 


And to instruct thee how great a thing it was, their afterwards learning His doctrine complete, when the 
things that offend had passed by; learn it from this same leader of theirs. For this very Peter, he who after 
so many miracles proved so weak as even to deny Him, and to be in fear of a mean damsel; after the cross 
had come forth, and he had received the certain proofs of the resurrection, and there was nothing more to 
offend and trouble him, retained the teaching of the Spirit so immovable, that more vehemently than a 
lion he sprang upon the people of the Jews, for all the dangers and innumerable deaths which were 
threatened. 


With reason then did He bid them not tell the many before the crucifixion, since not even to them that 
were to teach did He venture to commit all before the crucifixion. “For I have many things to say unto 
you,” saith He, “but ye cannot bear them now.” 


And of the things too that He did say, they do not understand many, which He did not make plain before 
the crucifixion. At least when He was risen from the dead, then and not before they knew some of His 
sayings. 


5. “From that time forth began He to show unto them that He must suffer. From that time.” What time? 
When He had fixed the doctrine in them; when He had brought in the beginning of the Gentiles. 


But not even so did they understand what He said. “For the saying,” it is said, “was hid from them;” and 
they were as in a kind of perplexity, not knowing that He must rise again. Therefore He rather dwells on 
the difficulties, and enlarges His discourse, that He may open their mind, and they may understand what 
it can be that He speaks of. 


“But they understood not, but the saying was hid from them, and they feared to ask this;” not whether He 
should die, but how, and in what manner, and what this mystery could be. For they did not even know 
what was this same rising again, and supposed it much better not to die. Therefore, the rest being 
troubled and in perplexity, Peter again, in his ardor, alone ventures to discourse of these things; and not 
even he openly, but when he had taken Him apart; that is, having separated himself from the rest of the 
disciples; and he saith, “Be it far from Thee, Lord, this shall not be unto Thee.” What ever is this? He that 
obtained a revelation, he that was blessed, hath he so soon fallen away, and suffered overthrow, so as to 
fear His passion? And what marvel, that one who had not on these points received any revelation, should 
have that feeling? Yea, to inform thee that not of himself did he speak those other things either, see in 
these matters that were not revealed to him how he is confounded and overthrown, and being told ten 


thousand times, knows not what the saying can mean. 


For that He is Son of God he had learnt, but what the mystery of the cross and of the resurrection might 
be, was not yet manifest to him: for “the saying,” it is said, “was hid from them.” 


Seest thou that with just cause He bade them not declare it to the rest? For if it so confounded them, who 
must needs be made aware of it, what would not all others have felt? 


6. He however, to signify that He is far from coming to the passion against His will, both rebuked Peter, 
and called him Satan. 


Let them hear, as many as are ashamed of the suffering of the cross of Christ. For if the chief apostle, 
even before he had learnt all distinctly, was called Satan for feeling this, what excuse can they have, who 
after so abundant proof deny His economy? I say, when he who had been so blessed, who made such a 
confession, has such words addressed to him; consider what they will suffer, who after all this deny the 
mystery of the cross. 


And He said not, “Satan spake by thee,” but, “Get thee behind me, Satan.” For indeed it was a desire of 
the adversary that Christ should not suffer. Therefore with such great severity did He rebuke him, as 
knowing that both he and the rest are especially afraid of this, and will not easily receive it. 


Therefore He also reveals the thoughts of his mind, saying, “Thou savorest not the things that be of God, 
but those that be of men.” 


But what means, “Thou savorest not the things that be of God, but those that be of men”? Peter examining 
the matter by human and earthly reasoning, accounted it disgraceful to Him and an unmeet thing. 
Touching him therefore sharply, He saith, “My passion is not an unmeet thing, but thou givest this 
sentence with a carnal mind; whereas if thou hadst hearkened to my sayings in a godly manner, 
disengaging thyself from thy carnal understanding, thou wouldest know that this of all things most 
becometh me. For thou indeed supposest that to suffer is unworthy of me; but I say unto thee, that for me 
not to suffer is of the devil’s mind;” by the contrary statements repressing his alarm. 


Thus as John, accounting it unworthy of Christ to be baptized by him, was persuaded of Christ to baptize 
Him, He saying, “Thus it becometh us,” and this same Peter too, forbidding Him to wash his feet, by the 
words, “Thou hast no part with me, unless I wash thy feet;” even so here too He restrained him by the 
mention of the opposite, and by the severity of the reproof repressed his fear of suffering. 


7. Let no man therefore be ashamed of the honored symbols of our salvation, and of the chiefest of all 
good things, whereby we even live, and whereby we are; but as a crown, so let us bear about the cross of 
Christ. Yea, for by it all things are wrought, that are wrought among us. Whether one is to be new-born, 
the cross is there; or to be nourished with that mystical food, or to be ordained, or to do anything else, 
everywhere our symbol of victory is present. Therefore both on house, and walls, and windows, and upon 
our forehead, and upon our mind, we inscribe it with much care. 


For of the salvation wrought for us, and of our common freedom, and of the goodness of our Lord, this is 
the sign. “For as a sheep was He led to the slaughter.” When therefore thou signest thyself, think of the 
purpose of the cross, and quench anger, and all the other passions. When thou signest thyself, fill thy 
forehead with all courage, make thy soul free. And ye know assuredly what are the things that give 
freedom. Wherefore also Paul leading us there, I mean unto the freedom that beseems us, did on this wise 
lead us unto it, having reminded us of the cross and blood of our Lord. “For ye are bought,” saith he, “with 
a price; be not ye the servants of men.” Consider, saith he, the price that hath been paid for thee, and 
thou wilt be a slave to no man; by the price meaning the cross. 


Since not merely by the fingers ought one to engrave it, but before this by the purpose of the heart with 
much faith. And if in this way thou hast marked it on thy face, none of the unclean spirits will be able to 
stand near thee, seeing the blade whereby he received his wound, seeing the sword which gave him his 
mortal stroke. For if we, on seeing the places in which the criminals are beheaded, shudder; think what 
the devil must endure, seeing the weapon, whereby Christ put an end to all his power, and cut off the 
head of the dragon. 


Be not ashamed then of so great a blessing, lest Christ be ashamed of thee, when He comes with His 
glory, and the sign appears before Him, shining beyond the very sunbeam. For indeed the cross cometh 
then, uttering a voice by its appearance, and pleading with the whole world for our Lord, and signifying 
that no part hath failed of what pertained to Him. 


This sign, both in the days of our forefathers and now, hath opened doors that were shut up; this hath 
quenched poisonous drugs; this hath taken away the power of hemlock; this hath healed bites of 
venomous beasts. For if it opened the gates of hell, and threw wide the archways of Heaven, and made a 
new entrance into Paradise, and cut away the nerves of the devil; what marvel, if it prevailed over 
poisonous drugs, and venomous beasts, and all other such things. 


This therefore do thou engrave upon thy mind, and embrace the salvation of our souls. For this cross 
saved and converted the world, drove away error, brought back truth, made earth Heaven, fashioned men 
into angels. Because of this, the devils are no longer terrible, but contemptible; neither is death, death, 
but a sleep; because of this, all that warreth against us is cast to the ground, and trodden under foot. 


If any one therefore say to thee, Dost thou worship the crucified? say, with your voice all joy, and your 
countenance gladdened, “I do both worship Him, and will never cease to worship.” And if he laugh, weep 
for him, because he is mad. Thank the Lord, that He hath bestowed on us such benefits, as one cannot so 
much as learn without His revelation from above. Why, this is the very reason of his laughing, that “the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit.” Since our children too feel this, when they see any of 
the great and marvellous things; and if thou bring a child into the mysteries, he will laugh. Now the 
heathen are like these children; or rather they are more imperfect even than these; wherefore also they 
are more wretched, in that not in an immature age, but when full grown, they have the feelings of babes; 
wherefore neither are they worthy of indulgence. 


But let us with a clear voice, shouting both loud and high, cry out and say (and should all the heathen be 
present, so much the more confidently), that the cross is our glory, and the sum of all our blessings, and 
our confidence, and all our crown. I would that also with Paul I were able to say, “By which the world is 
crucified unto me, and I unto the world;” but I cannot, restrained as I am by various passions. 


8. Wherefore I admonish both you, and surely before you myself, to be crucified to the world, and to have 
nothing in common with the earth, but to set your love on your country above, and the glory and the good 
things that come from it. For indeed we are soldiers of a heavenly King, and are clad with spiritual arms. 
Why then take we upon ourselves the life of traders, and mountebanks, nay rather of worms? For where 
the King is, there should also the soldier be. Yea, we are become soldiers, not of them that are far off, but 
of them that are near. For the earthly king indeed would not endure that all should be in the royal courts, 
and at his own side, but the King of the Heavens willeth all to be near His royal throne. 


And how, one may Say, is it possible for us, being here, to stand by that throne? Because Paul too being on 
earth was where the seraphim, where the cherubim are; and nearer to Christ, than these the body guards 
to the king. For these turn about their faces in many directions, but him nothing beguiled nor distracted, 
but he kept his whole mind intent upon the king. So that if we would, this is possible to us also. 


For were He distant from us in place, thou mightest well doubt, but if He is present everywhere, to him 
that strives and is in earnest He is near. Wherefore also the prophet said, “I will fear no evil, for Thou art 
with me; “ and God Himself again, “I am a God nigh at hand, and not a God afar off.” Then as our sins 
separate us from Him, so do our righteousnesses draw us nigh unto Him. “For while thou art yet 
speaking,” it is said, “I will say, Here I am.” What father would ever be thus obedient to his offspring? 
What mother is there, so ready, and continually standing, if haply her children call her? There is not one, 
no father, no mother: but God stands continually waiting, if any of his servants should perchance call Him; 
and never, when we have called as we ought, hath He refused to hear. Therefore He saith, “While thou art 
yet speaking,” I do not wait for thee to finish, and I straightway hearken. 


9. Let us call Him therefore, as it is His will to be called. But what is this His will? “Loose,” saith He, 
“every band of iniquity, unloose the twisted knots of oppressive covenants, tear in pieces every unjust 
contract. Break thy bread to the hungry, and bring in the poor that are cast out to thy house. If thou seest 
one naked, cover him, and them that belong to thy seed thou shalt not overlook. Then shall thy light break 
forth in the morning, and thine healings shall spring forth speedily, and thy righteousness shall go before 
thee, and the glory of the Lord shall cover thee. Then thou shalt call upon me, and I will give ear unto 
thee; whilst thou art yet speaking, I will say, Lo! here I am.” 


And who is able to do all this? it may be asked. Nay, who is unable, I pray thee? For which is difficult of 
the things I have mentioned? Which is laborious? Which not easy? 


Why, so entirely are they not possible only, but even easy, that many have actually overshot the measure of 
those sayings, not only tearing in pieces unjust contracts, but even stripping themselves of all their goods; 
making the poor welcome not to roof and table, but even to the sweat of their body, and laboring in order 
to maintain them; doing good not to kinsmen only, but even to enemies. 


But what is there at all even hard in these sayings? For neither did He say, “Pass over the mountain, go 
across the sea, dig through so many acres of land, abide without food, wrap thyself in sackcloth;” but, 
“Impart to the poor, impart of thy bread, cancel the contracts unjustly made.” 


What is more easy than this? tell me. But even if thou account it difficult, look, I pray thee, at the rewards 
also, and it shall be easy to thee. 


For much as our emperors at the horse races heap together before the combatants crowns, and prizes, 
and garments, even so Christ also sets His rewards in the midst of His course, holding them out by the 
prophet’s words, as it were by many hands. And the emperors, although they be ten thousand times 
emperors, yet as being men, and the wealth which they have in a course of spending, and their 


munificence of exhaustion, are ambitious of making the little appear much; wherefore also they commit 
each thing severally into the hand of the several attendants, and so bring it forward. But our King 
contrariwise, having heaped all together (because He is very rich, and doeth nothing for display), He so 
brings it forward, and what He so reaches out is indefinitely great, and will need many hands to hold it. 
And to make thee aware of this, examine each particular of it carefully. 


“Then,” saith He, “shall thy light break forth in the morning.” Doth not this gift appear to thee as some 
one thing? But it is not one; nay, for it hath many things in it, both prizes, and crowns, and other rewards. 
And, if ye are minded, let us take it to pieces and show all its wealth, as it shall be possible for us to show 
it; only do not ye grow weary. 


And first, let us learn the meaning of “It shall break forth.” For He said not at all, “shall appear,” but 
“shall break forth;” declaring to us its quickness and plentifulness, and how exceedingly He desires our 
salvation, and how the good things themselves travail to come forth, and press on; and that which would 
check their unspeakable force shall be nought; by all which He indicates their plentifulness, and the 
infinity of His abundance. But what is “the morning.” It means, “not after being in life’s temptations, 
neither after our evils have come upon us;” nay, it is quite beforehand with them. For as in our fruits, we 
call that early, which has shown itself before its season; so also here again, declaring its rapidity, he has 
spoken in this way, much as above He said, “Whilst thou art yet speaking, I will say, Lo! here I am.” 


But of what manner of light is He speaking, and what can this light be? Not this, that is sensible; but 
another far better, which shows us Heaven, the angels, the archangels, the cherubim, the seraphim, the 
thrones, the dominions, the principalities, the powers, the whole host, the royal palaces, the tabernacles. 
For shouldest thou be counted worthy of this light, thou shalt both see these, and be delivered from hell, 
and from the venomous worm, and from the gnashing of teeth, and from the bonds that cannot be broken, 
and from the anguish and the affliction, from the darkness that hath no light, and from being cut asunder, 
and from the river of fire, and from the curse, and from the abodes of sorrow; and thou shalt depart, 
“where sorrow and woe are fled away,” where great is the joy, and the peace, and the love, and the 
pleasure, and the mirth; where is life eternal, and unspeakable glory, and inexpressible beauty; where are 
eternal tabernacles, and the untold glory of the King, and those good things, “which eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man;” where is the spiritual bridechamber, and the 
apartments of the heavens, and the virgins that bear the bright lamps, and they who have the marriage 
garment; where many are the possessions of our Lord, and the storehouses of the King. 


Seest thou how great the rewards, and how many He hath set forth by one expression, and how He 
brought all together? 


So also by unfolding each of the expressions that follow, we shall find our abundance great, and the ocean 
immense. Shall we then still delay, I beg you; and be backward to show mercy on them that are in need? 
Nay, I entreat, but though we must throw away all, be cast into the fire, venture against the sword, leap 
upon daggers, suffer what you will; let us bear all easily, that we may obtain the garment of the kingdom 
of Heaven, and that untold glory; which may we all attain, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LV 


MATT. XVI. 24 


“Then said Jesus unto His disciples, If any man will come after me, let him renounce himself, and take up 
his cross and follow me.” 


Then; when? When Peter said, “Be it far from Thee, this shall not be unto Thee;” and was told, “Get thee 
behind me, Satan.” For He was by no means satisfied with the mere rebuke, but, willing also more 
abundantly to show both the extravagance of what Peter had said, and the benefit of His passion, He 
saith, “Thy word to me is, “Be it far from Thee, this shall not be unto Thee:” but my word to thee is, “Not 
only is it hurtful to thee, and destructive, to hinder me and to be displeased at my Passion, but it will be 
impossible for thee even to be saved, unless thou thyself too be continually prepared for death.” 


Thus, lest they should think His suffering unworthy of Him, not by the former things only, but also by the 
events that were coming on, He teaches them the gain thereof. Thus in John first, He saith, “Except the 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit;” but 
here more abundantly working it out, not concerning Himself only doth He bring forward the statement 
that it is meet to die, but concerning them also. “For so great is the profit thereof, that in your case also 
unwillingness to die is grievous, but to be ready for it, good.” 


This however He makes clear by what follows, but for the present He works it out on one side only. And 
see how He also makes His discourse unexceptionable: not saying at all, “whether you will, or no, you 
must suffer this,” but how? “If any man will come after me.” “I force not, I compel not, but each one I 
make lord of his own choice; wherefore also I say, If any man will.’ For to good things do I call you, not to 
things evil, or burdensome; not to punishment and vengeance, that I should have to compel. Nay, the 


nature of the thing is alone sufficient to attract you.” 


Now, thus saying, He drew them unto Him the more. For he indeed that uses compulsion oftens turns men 
away, but he that leaves the hearer to choose attracts him more. For soothing is a mightier thing than 
force. Wherefore even He Himself said, “If any man will.” “For great,” saith He, “are the good things 
which I give you, and such as for men even to run to them of their own accord. For neither if one were 
giving gold, and offering a treasure, would he invite with force. And if that invitation be without 
compulsion, much more this, to the good things in the Heavens. Since if the nature of the thing persuade 
thee not to run, thou art not worthy to receive it at all, nor if thou shouldest receive it, wilt thou well know 
what thou hast received.” 


Wherefore Christ compels not, but urges, sparing us. For since they seemed to be murmuring much, being 
secretly disturbed at the saying, He saith, “No need of disturbance or of trouble. If ye do not account what 
I have mentioned to be a cause of innumerable blessings, even when befalling yourselves, I use no force, 
nor do I compel, but if any be willing to follow, him I call.” 


“For do not by any means imagine that this is your following of me; I mean, what ye now do attending 
upon me. Ye have need of many toils, many dangers, if ye are to come after me. For thou oughtest not, O 
Peter, because thou hast confessed me Son of God, therefore only to expect crowns, and to suppose this 
enough for thy salvation, and for the future to enjoy security, as having done all. For although it be in my 
power, as Son of God, to hinder thee from having any trial at all of those hardships; yet such is not my 
will, for thy sake, that thou mayest thyself too contribute something, and be more approved.” 


For so, if one were a judge at the games, and had a friend in the lists, he would not wish to crown him by 
favor only, but also for his own toils; and for this reason especially, because he loves him. Even so Christ 
also; whom He most loves, those He most of all will have to approve themselves by their own means also, 
and not from His help alone. 


But see how at the same time He makes His saying not a grievous one. For He doth by no means compass 
them only with His terror, but He also puts forth the doctrine generally to the world, saying, “If any one 
will,” be it woman or man, ruler or subject, let him come this way. 


2. And though he seem to have spoken but one single thing, yet His sayings are three, “Let him renounce 
himself,” and “Let him bear his cross,” and “Let him follow me;” and two of them are joined together, but 
the one is put by itself. 


But let us see first what it can be to deny one’s self. Let us learn first what it is to deny another, and then 
we shall know what it may be to deny one’s self. What then is it to deny another? He that is denying 
another,—for example, either brother, or servant, or whom you will,—should he see him either beaten, or 
bound, or led to execution, or whatever he may suffer, stands not by him, doth not help him, is not moved, 
feels nothing for him, as being once for all alienated from him. Thus then He will have us disregard our 
own body, so that whether men scourge, or banish, or burn, or whatever they do, we may not spare it. For 
this is to spare it. Since fathers too then spare their offspring, when committing them to teachers, they 
command not to spare them. 


So also Christ; He said not, “Let him not spare himself,” but very strictly, “Let him renounce himself;” that 
is, let him have nothing to do with himself, but give himself up to all dangers and conflicts; and let him so 
feel, as though another were suffering it all. 


And He said not, “Let him deny,” but “Let him renounce;” even by this small addition intimating again, 
how very far it goes. For this latter is more than the former. 


“And let him take up his cross.” This arises out of the other. For to hinder thy supposing that words, and 
insults, and reproaches are to be the limits of our self-renunciation, He saith also how far one ought to 
renounce one’s self; that is, unto death, and that a reproachful death. Therefore He said not, “Let him 
renounce himself unto death,” but, “Let him take up his cross;” setting forth the reproachful death; and 
that not once, nor twice, but throughout all life one ought so to do. “Yea,” saith He, “bear about this death 
continually, and day by day be ready for slaughter. For since many have indeed contemned riches, and 
pleasure, and glory, but death they despised not, but feared dangers; I,” saith He, “will that my champion 
should wrestle even unto blood, and that the limits of his course should reach unto slaughter; so that 
although one must undergo death, death with reproach, the accursed death, and that upon evil surmise, 
we are to bear all things nobly, and rather to rejoice in being suspected.” 


“And let him follow me.” That is, it being possible for one to suffer, yet not to follow Him, when one doth 
not suffer for Him (for so robbers often suffer grievously, and violaters of tombs, and sorcerers); to hinder 
thy supposing that the mere nature of thy calamities is sufficient, He adds the occasion of these 
calamities. 


And what is it? In order that, so doing and suffering, thou mayest follow Him; that for Him thou mayest 
undergo all things; that thou mayest possess the other virtues also. For this too is expressed by “Let him 


follow me;” so as to show forth not fortitude only, such as is exercised in our calamities, but temperance 
also, and moderation, and all self-restraint. This being properly “to follow,” the giving heed also to the 
other virtues, and for His sake suffering all. 


For there are who follow the devil even to the endurance of all this, and for his sake give up their own 
lives; but we for Christ, or rather for our own sakes: they indeed to harm themselves both here and there; 
but we, that we may gain both lives. 


How then is it not extreme dullness, not to show forth even the same fortitude with them that perish; and 
this, when we are to reap from it so many crowns? Yet with us surely Christ Himself is present to be our 
help, but with them no one. 


Now He had indeed already spoken this very injunction, when He sent them, saying, “Go not into the way 
of the Gentiles” (for, saith He, “I send you as sheep in the midst of wolves,” and, “ye shall be brought 
before kings and governors”) but now with more intensity and severity. For then He spake of death only, 
but here He hath mentioned a cross also, and a continual cross. For “let him take up,” saith He, “his 
cross;” that is, “let him carry it continually and bear it.” And this He is wont to do in everything; not in the 
first instance, nor from the beginning, but quietly and gradually, bringing in the greater commandments, 
that the hearers may not count it strange. 


3. Then, because the saying seemed to be vehement, see how He softens it by what follows, and sets down 
rewards surpassing our toils; and not rewards only, but also the penalties of vice: nay, on these last He 
dwells more than on those, since not so much His bestowing blessings, as His threat of severities, is wont 
to bring ordinary men to their senses. See at least how He both begins here from this, and ends in this. 


“For whosoever will save his life shall lose it,” saith He, “but whosoever shall lose his life for my sake, 
shall find it. For what is a man profited, if he should gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? Or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?” 


Now what He saith is like this: “not as unsparing towards you, but rather as exceedingly sparing you, I 
enjoin these things. For he who spares his child, ruins it; but he who spares it not, preserves.” To which 
effect also a certain wise man said, “If thou beat thy son with a rod, he shall not die, but thou shalt deliver 
his soul from death.” And again, “He that refresheth his son, shall bind up his wounds.” 


This takes place in the camp also. For if the general, sparing the soldiers, commands them to remain 
within the place always, he will destroy with them the inhabitants too. 


“In order then that this may not happen in your case also,” saith He, “ye must be arrayed against 
continual death. For now too a grievous war is about to be kindled. Sit not therefore within, but go forth 
and fight; and shouldest thou fall in thy post, then hast thou obtained life.” For if in the visible wars he 
that in his post meets slaughter, is both more distinguished than the rest, and more invincible, and more 
formidable to the enemy; although we know that after death the king, in behalf of whom he takes his 
station, is not able to raise him up again: much more in these wars, when there are such hopes of 
resurrection besides, will he who exposes his own life unto death, find it; in one sense, because he will not 
be quickly taken; in a second, because even though he fall, God will lead his life on to a higher life. 


4. Then, because he had said, “He who will save shall lose it, but whosoever shall lose shall save it,” and 
on that side had set salvation and destruction, and on this salva tion and destruction; to prevent any one’s 
imagining the one destruction and salvation to be all the same with the other, and to teach thee plainly 
that the difference between this salvation and that is as great as between destruction and salvation; from 
the contraries also He makes an inference once for all to establish these points. “For what is a man 
profited,” saith He, “if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ?” 


Seest thou how the wrongful preservation of it is destruction, and worse than all destruction, as being 
even past remedy, from the want of anything more to redeem it? For “tell me not this,” saith He, “that he 
that hath escaped such dangers hath saved his life; but together with his life put also the whole world, yet 
what profit hath he thereby, if the soul perish?” 


For tell me, shouldest thou see thy servants in luxury, and thyself in extreme calamity, wilt thou indeed 
profit aught by being master? By no means. Make this reckoning then with regard to thy soul also, when 
the flesh is in luxury and wealth, and she awaiting the destruction to come. 


“What shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?” 


Again, He dwells upon the same point. What? hast thou another soul to give for this soul? saith He. Why, 
shouldest thou lose money, thou wilt be able to give money; or be it house, or slaves, or any other kind of 
possession, but for thy soul, if thou lose it, thou wilt have no other soul to give: yea, though thou hadst the 
world, though thou wast king of the whole earth, thou wouldest not be able, by paying down all earthly 
goods, with the earth itself, to redeem but one soul. 


And what marvel, if it be so with the soul? Since even in the body one may see that so it turns out. Though 


thou wear ten thousand diadems, but have a body sickly by nature, and incurable, thou wilt not be able, 
not by giving all thy kingdom, to recover this body, not though thou add innumerable persons, and cities, 
and goods. 


Now thus I bid thee reason with regard to thy soul also; or rather even much more with regard to the 
soul; and do thou, forsaking all besides, spend all thy care upon it. Do not then while taking thought about 
the things of others, neglect thyself and thine own things; which now all men do, resembling them that 
work in the mines. For neither do these receive any profit from this labor, nor from the wealth; but rather 
great harm, both because they incur fruitless peril, and incur it for other men, reaping no benefit from 
such their toils and deaths. These even now are objects of imitation to many, who are digging up wealth 
for others; or rather we are more wretched even than this, inasmuch as hell itself awaits us after these 
our labors. For they indeed are staid from those toils by death, but to us death proves a beginning of 
innumerable evils. 


But if thou say, thou hast in thy wealth the fruit of thy toils: show me thy soul gladdened, and then I am 
persuaded. For of all things in us the soul is chief. And if the body be fattened, while she is pining away, 
this prosperity is nothing to thee (even as when the handmaiden is glad, the happiness of the maidservant 
is nothing to her mistress perishing, nor is the fair robe anything compared with the weak flesh); but 
Christ will say unto thee again, “What shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?” on every hand 
commanding thee to be busied about that, and to take account of it only. 


5. Having alarmed them therefore hereby, He comforts them also by His good things. 


“For the Son of Man shall come,” saith He, “in the glory of His Father with His holy angels, and then He 
shall reward every man according to his works.” 


Seest thou how the glory of the Father and of the Son is all one? But if the glory be one, it is quite evident 
that the substance also is one. For if in one substance there be a difference of glory (“for there is one 
glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars; for one star differeth from 
another star in glory;” although the substance be one), how may the substance of those differ, whereof the 
glory is one? For He said not at all, “In glory such as the Father’s,” whereby thou mightest suppose again 
some variation; but implying entire perfection, “In that same glory,” saith He, “will He come;” for it to be 
deemed one and the same. 


“Now, why fear, O Peter” (so He speaks), “on being told of death? Why, then shalt thou see me in the glory 
of the Father. And if I am in glory, so are ye; your interests are no wise limited to the present life, but 
another sort of portion will take you up, a better one.” Nevertheless, when He had spoken of the good 
things, He stayed not at this, but mingled the fearful things also, bringing forward that judgment-seat, 
and the inexorable account, and the inflexible sentence, and the judgment that cannot be deceived. 


He suffered not however His discourse to appear only dismal, but tempered it also with good hopes. For 
neither did He say, “then shall He punish them that sinned,” but, “He shall reward every man according to 
his doings.” And this He said, reminding not only the sinners of punishment, but also them that have done 
well of prizes and crowns. 


6. And He indeed spake it, in part to refresh the good, but I ever shudder at hearing it, for I am not of 
them that are crowned, and I suppose that others also share with us in our fear and anxiety. For whom is 
this saying not enough to startle, when he hath entered into his own conscience; and to make him 
shudder, and convince him that we have need of sackcloth, and of prolonged fasting, more than the people 
of the Ninevites? For not for an overthrow of a city, and the common end, are we concerned, but for 
eternal punishment, and the fire that is never quenched. 


Wherefore also I praise and admire the monks that have occupied the desert places, as for the rest, so for 
this saying. For they after having made their dinners, or rather after supper (for dinner they know not at 
any time, because they know that the present time is one of mourning and fasting); after supper then, in 
saying certain hymns of thanksgiving unto God, they make mention of this expression also. And if ye 
would hear the very hymns themselves, that ye too may say them continually, I will rehearse to you the 
whole of that sacred song. The words of it then stand as follows: “Blessed God, who feedest me from my 
youth up, who givest food to all flesh; fill our hearts with joy and gladness, that always having all 
sufficiency we may abound unto every good work in Christ Jesus our Lord; with whom be unto Thee glory, 
honor and might, with the Holy Spirit, forever. Amen. Glory to Thee, O Lord, glory to Thee, O Holy One, 
glory to Thee, O King, that Thou hast given us meat to make us glad. Fill us with the Holy Ghost, that we 
may be found well-pleasing before Thee, not being ashamed, when Thou renderest to every man 
according to his works.” 


Now this hymn is in all parts worthy of admiration, but especially the above ending of it. That is, because 
meals and food are wont to dissipate and weigh down, they put this saying as a kind of bridle upon the 
soul, at the time of indulgence reminding it of the time of judgment. For they have learnt what befell 
Israel through a costly table. “For my beloved,” saith He, “ate, and waxed fat, and kicked.” Wherefore also 
Moses said, “When thou shalt have eaten and drunk and art full, remember the Lord thy God.” 


For after that feast, then they ventured on those acts of lawless daring. 


Do thou therefore also look to it, lest something like it befall thee. For though thou sacrifice not to stone 
nor to gold, either sheep or bullocks, see lest to wrath thou sacrifice thine own soul, lest to whoredom or 
other like passions, thou sacrifice thine own salvation. Yea—on this account, you see, they being afraid of 
these downfalls, when they have enjoyed their meal, or rather fasting (for their meal is in fact fasting), 
remind themselves of the terrible judgment-seat, and of that day. And if they who correct themselves both 
with fasting, and with nights spent on the ground, with watchings, and with sackcloth, and with ten 
thousand means, do yet require also this reminding, when will it be possible for us to live virtuously; who 
set forth tables loaded with innumerable wrecks, and do not so much as pray at all, neither in the 
beginning nor the end ? 


7. Wherefore to put an end to these shipwrecks, let us bring before us that hymn and unfold it all, that 
seeing the profit thereof, we too may chant it constantly over our table, and quell the rude motions of the 
belly, introducing both the manners and laws of those angels into our houses. For you ought indeed to go 
there and reap these fruits; but since ye are not willing, at least through our words, hear this spiritual 
melody, and let every one after his meal say these words, beginning thus. 


“Blessed God.” For the apostolic law they straightway fulfill, that commands, “Whatsoever we do in word 
or in deed, that we do it in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, giving thanks to God and the Father by 
Him.” 


Next, the thanksgiving takes place not for that one day only, but for all their life. For, “Who feedest me,” it 
is said, “from my youth up.” And a lesson of self'command is drawn thence, that when God feeds, we must 
not take thought. For if upon a king’s promising thee to furnish thy daily food out of his own stores, thou 
wouldest be of good hope for the future; much more, when God gives, and all things pour upon thee as out 
of fountains, shouldest thou be freed from all anxiety. Yea, and to this very intent they so speak, that they 
may persuade both themselves, and those that are made disciples by them, to put off all worldly care. 


Then, not to have thee suppose that for themselves only they offer up this thanksgiving, they further say, 
“Who givest food to all flesh,” giving thanks in behalf of all the world; and as fathers of the whole earth, so 
do they offer up their praises for all, and train themselves to a sincere brotherly love. For it is not even 
possible they should hate them, in behalf of whom they thank God, that they are fed. 


Seest thou both charity introduced by their thanksgiving, and worldly care cast out, both by the preceding 
words, and by these? For if He feed all flesh, much more them that are devoted to him; if them that are 
entangled in worldly cares, much more them that are freed from the same. 


To establish this, Christ Himself said, “How many sparrows do ye exceed in value?” And He said it, 
teaching them not to put their confidence in wealth and land and seeds; for it is not these that feed us, but 
the word of God. 


Hereby they stop the mouths, both of the Manichaeans, and of them of Valentinus, and of all that are 
diseased in their way. For sure this Being is not evil, who sets his own stores before all, even before them 
that blaspheme Him. 


Then comes the petition: “Fill our hearts with joy and gladness.” With what manner of joy then, doth it 
mean? the joy of this world? God forbid: for had they meant this, they would not have occupied summits of 
mountains, and deserts, nor wrapt themselves in sackcloth; but that joy they mean, which hath nothing in 
common with this present life, the joy of angels, the joy above. 


And they do not simply ask for it, but in great excess; for they say not, “give,” but, “fill,” and they say not 
“us,” but “our hearts.” For this is especially a heart’s joy; “For the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace.” 


Thus, because sin brought in sorrow, they request that through joy righteousness may be implanted in 
them, for no otherwise might joy be engendered. 


“That, always having all sufficiency, we may abound unto every good work.” See how they fulfill that word 
of the gospel which saith, “Give us this day our daily bread,” and how they seek even this for spiritual 
ends. For their phrase is, “That we may abound unto every good work.” They said not, “That we may do 
our duty only,” but “even more than what is enjoined,” for, “that we may abound,” means this. And while 
of God they seek sufficiency in things needful, themselves are willing to obey not in sufficiency only, but 
with much abundance, and in all things. This is the part of well-disposed servants, this of men strict in 
goodness, to abound always, and in all things. 


Then again reminding themselves of their own weakness, and that without the influence from above 
nothing noble can be done; having said, “that we may abound unto every good work,” they add, “in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, with whom unto Thee be glory, honor, and might forever. Amen;” framing this end like 
their commencement by a thread of thanksgiving. 


8. After this again, they seem to begin afresh, but they are keeping to the same argument. As Paul also in 


the beginning of an epistle, having closed with a doxology, where he says, “According to the will of our 
God and Father, to whom be glory forever. Amen;” begins the subject again on which he was writing. And 
again in another place when he had said, “They worshipped and served the creature more than the 
Creator, who is blessed forever: Amen;” he completed not his discourse, but begins again. 


Therefore neither let us blame these our angels, as acting disorderly, for that having closed with a 
doxology they begin again the sacred hymns. For they follow apostolical laws, beginning from a doxology, 
and ending therein, and after that end making a commencement again. 


Wherefore they say, “Glory be to Thee, O Lord; glory be to Thee, O Holy One; glory be to Thee, O King; 
that Thou hast given us food to make us glad.” 


Since not for the greater things only, but also for the lesser, we ought to give thanks. And they do give 
thanks for these also, putting to shame the heresy of the Manichaeans, and of as many as affirm our 
present life to be evil. For lest for their high self-command, and contempt of the belly, thou shouldest 
suspect them as abhorring the meat, like the heretics aforesaid, who choke themselves to death; they by 
their prayer teach thee, that not from abhorrence of God’s creatures they abstain from most of them, but 
as exercising self-restraint. 


And see how after thanksgiving for His past gifts, they are importunate also for the greater things, and 
dwell not upon the mat ters of this life, but mount above the heavens, and say, “Fill us with the Holy 
Ghost.” For it is not even possible to approve one’s self as one ought, not being filled with that grace; as 
there is no doing anything noble or great, without the benefit of Christ’s influences. 


As therefore when they had said, “That we may abound unto every good work,” they added, “In Christ 
Jesus;” so here also they say, “Fill us with the Holy Ghost, that we may be found to have been well- 
pleasing before Thee.” 


Seest thou how for the things of this life they pray not, but give thanks only; but for the things of the 
Spirit, they both give thanks and pray. For, “seek ye,” saith He, “the kingdom of heaven, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 


And mark too another kind of severe goodness in them; their saying, namely, “That we may be found to 
have been well-pleasing in Thy sight, not being ashamed.” For “we care not,” say they, “for the shame that 
proceeds from the many, but whatever men may say of us, laughing, upbraiding, we do not so much as 
regard it; but our whole endeavor is not to be put to shame then.” But in these expressions, they bring in 
also the river of fire, and the prizes, and the rewards. 


They said not, “that we be not punished,” but, “that we be not ashamed.” For this is to us far more fearful 
than hell, to seem to have offended our Lord. 


But since the more part and the grosser sort are not in fear of this, they add, “When Thou renderest to 
every man according to his works.” Seest thou how greatly these strangers and pilgrims have benefitted 
us, these citizens of the wilderness, or rather citizens of the Heavens? For whereas we are strangers to 
the Heavens, but citizens of the earth, these are just the contrary. 


And after this hymn, being filled with much compunction, and with many and fervent tears, so they 
proceed to sleep, snatching just so much of it as a little to refresh themselves. And again, the nights they 
make days, spending them in thanksgivings and in the singing of psalms. 


But not men only, but women also practise this self-denial, overcoming the weakness of their nature by the 
abundance of their zeal. 


Let us be abashed then at their earnestness, we who are men, let us cease to be fastened to the things 
present, to shadow, to dreams, to smoke. For the more part of our life is passed in insensibility. 


For both the first period of our life is full of much folly, and that again which travels on to old age, makes 
all the feeling that is in us wither away, and small is the space between, that is able feelingly to enjoy 
pleasure; or rather, not even that hath a pure participation thereof, by reason of innumerable cares and 
toils, that harrass it. 


Wherefore, I pray, let us seek the unmovable and eternal goods, and the life that never has old age. 


For even one dwelling in a city may imitate the self-denial of the monks; yea, one who has a wife, and is 
busied in a household, may pray, and fast, and learn compunction. Since they also, who at the first were 
instructed by the apostles, though they dwelt in cities, yet showed forth the piety of the occupiers of the 
deserts: and others again who had to rule over workshops, as Priscilla and Aquila. 


And the prophets too, all had both wives and households, as Isaiah, as Ezekiel, as the great Moses, and 
received no hurt therefrom in regard of virtue. 


These then let us also imitate, and continually offer thanksgiving to God, continually sing hymns to Him; 
let us give heed to temperance, and to all other virtues, and the self-denial that is practised in the deserts, 
let us bring into our cities; that we may appear both well-pleasing before God, and approved before men, 
and attain unto the good things to come, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
through whom and with whom be unto the Father, glory, honor, and might, together with the holy and life- 
giving Spirit, now and always and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LVI 


MATT. XVI. 28 


“Verily, verily, I say unto you, There are some of them that stand here, which shall not taste of death, until 
they see the Son of Man coming in His kingdom.” 


Thus, inasmuch as He had discoursed much of dangers and death, and of His own passion, and of the 
slaughter of the disciples, and had laid on them those severe injunctions; and these were in the present 
life and at hand, but the good things in hope and expectation:—for example, “They save their life who lose 
it;” “He is coming in the glory of His Father;” “He renders His rewards:”—He willing to assure their very 
sight, and to show what kind of glory that is wherewith He is to come, so far as it was possible for them to 
learn it; even in their present life He shows and reveals this; that they should not grieve any more, either 
over their own death, or over that of their Lord, and especially Peter in His sorrow. 


And see what He doth. Having discoursed of hell, and of the kingdom (for as well by saying, “He that 
findeth his life shall lose it, and whosoever will lose it for my sake, shall find it;” as by saying, “He shall 
reward every man according to his works,” He had manifested both of these): having, I say, spoken of 
both, the kingdom indeed He shows in the vision, but hell not yet. 


Why so? Because had they been another kind of people, of a grosser sort, this too would have been 
necessary; but since they are approved and considerate, He leads them on the gentler way. But not 
therefore only doth He make this disclosure, but because to Himself also it was far more suitable. 


Not however that He passes over this subject either, but in some places He almost brings even before our 
eyes the very realities of hell; as when He introduces the picture of Lazarus, and mentions him that 
exacted the hundred pence, and him that was clad in the filthy garments, and others not a few. 


2. “And after six days He taketh with Him Peter and James and John.” 


Now another says, “after eight,” not contradicting this writer, but most fully agreeing with him. For the 
one expressed both the very day on which He spake, and that on which He led them up; but the other, the 
days between them only. 


But mark thou, I pray thee, the severe goodness of Matthew, not concealing those who were preferred to 
himself. This John also often doth, recording the peculiar praises of Peter with great sincerity. For the 
choir of these holy men was everywhere pure from envy and vainglory. 


Having taken therefore the leaders, “He bringeth them up into a high mountain apart, and was 
transfigured before them: and His face did shine as the sun, and His raiment was white as the light. And 
there appeared unto them Moses and Elias talking with Him.” 


Wherefore doth He take with Him these only? Because these were superior to the rest. And Peter indeed 
showed his superiority by exceedingly loving Him; but John by being exceedingly loved of Him; and James 
again by his answer which he answered with his brother, saying, “We are able to drink the cup;” nor yet 
by his answer only, but also by his works; both by the rest of them, and by fulfilling, what he said. For so 
earnest was he, and grievous to the Jews, that Herod himself supposed that he had bestowed herein a 
very great favor on the Jews, I mean in slaying him. 


But wherefore doth He not lead them up straightway? To spare the other disciples any feeling of human 
weakness: for which cause He omits also the names of them that are to go up. And this, because the rest 
would have desired exceedingly to have followed, being to see a pattern of that glory; and would have 
been pained, as overlooked. For though it was somewhat in a corporeal way that He made the disclosure, 
yet nevertheless the thing had much in it to be desired. 


Wherefore then doth He at all foretell it? That they might be readier to seize the high meaning, by His 
foretelling it; and being filled with the more vehement desire in that round of days, might so be present 
with their mind quite awake and full of care. 


3. But wherefore doth He also bring forward Moses and Elias? One might mention many reasons. And first 
of all this: because the multitudes said He was, some Elias, some Jeremias, some one of the old prophets, 
He brings the leaders of His choir, that they might see the difference even hereby between the servants 
and the Lord; and that Peter was rightly commended for confessing Him Son of God. 


But besides that, one may mention another reason also: that because men were continually accusing Him 
of transgressing the law, and accounting Him to be a blasphemer, as appropriating to Himself a glory 
which belonged not to Him, even the Father’s, and were saying, “This Man is not of God, because He 
keepeth not the Sabbath day;” and again, “For a good work we stone Thee not, but for blasphemy, and 
because that Thou, being a man, makest Thyself God:” that both the charges might be shown to spring 
from envy, and He be proved not liable to either; and that neither is His conduct a transgression of the 


law, nor His calling Himself equal to the Father an appropriation of glory not His own; He brings forward 
them who had shone out in each of these respects: Moses, because he gave the law, and the Jews might 
infer that he would not have overlooked its being trampled on, as they supposed, nor have shown respect 
to the transgressor of it, and the enemy of its founder: Elias too for his part was jealous for the glory of 
God, and were any man an adversary of God, and calling himself God, making himself equal to the Father, 
while he was not what he said, and had no right to do so; he was not the person to stand by, and hearken 
unto him. 


And one may mention another reason also, with those which have been spoken of. Of what kind then is it? 
To inform them that He hath power both of death and life, is ruler both above and beneath. For this cause 
He brings forward both him that had died, and him that never yet suffered this. 


But the fifth motive, (for it is a fifth, besides those that have been mentioned), even the evangelist himself 
hath revealed. Now what was this? To show the glory of the cross, and to console Peter and the others in 
their dread of the passion, and to raise up their minds. Since having come, they by no means held their 
peace, but “spake,” it is said, “of the glory which He was to accomplish at Jerusalem; “ that is, of the 
passion, and the cross; for so they call it always. 


And not thus only did He cheer them, but also by the excellency itself of the men, being such as He was 
especially requiring from themselves. I mean, that having said, “If any man will come after me, let him 
take up his cross, and follow me;” them that had died ten thousand times for God’s decrees, and the 
people entrusted to them, these persons He sets before them. Because each of these, having lost his life, 
found it. For each of them both spake boldly unto tyrants, the one to the Egyptian, the other to Ahab; and 
in behalf of heartless and disobedient men; and by the very persons who were saved by them, they were 
brought into extreme danger; and each of them wishing to withdraw men from idolatry; and each being 
unlearned; for the one was of a “slow tongue,” and dull of speech, and the other for his part also 
somewhat of the rudest in his bearing: and of voluntary poverty both were very strict observers; for 
neither had Moses made any gain, nor had Elias aught more than his sheepskin; and this under the old 
law, and when they had not received so great a gift of miracles. For what if Moses clave a sea? yet Peter 
walked on the water, and was able to remove mountains, and used to work cures of all manner of bodily 
diseases, and to drive away savage demons, and by the shadow of his body to work those wonderful and 
great prodigies; and changed the whole world. And if Elias too raised a dead man, yet these raised ten 
thousand; and this before the spirit was as yet vouchsafed to them. He brings them forward accordingly 
for this cause also. For He would have them emulate their winning ways toward the people, and their 
presence of mind and inflexibility; and that they should be meek like Moses, and jealous for God like Elias, 
and full of tender care, as they were. For the one endured a famine of three years for the Jewish people; 
and the other said, “If thou wilt forgive them their sin, forgive; else blot me too out of the book, which 
thou hast written.” Now of all this He was reminding them by the vision. 


For He brought those in glory too, not that these should stay where they were, but that they might even 
surpass their limitary lines. For example, when they said, “Should we command fire to come down from 
heaven,” and made mention of Elias as having done so, He saith, “Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of;” training them to forbearance by the superiority in their gift. 


And let none suppose us to condemn Elias as imperfect; we say not this; for indeed he was exceedingly 
perfect, but in his own times, when the mind of men was in some degree childish, and they needed this 
kind of schooling. Since Moses too was in this respect perfect; nevertheless these have more required of 
them than he. For “except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” For not into Egypt did they enter, but 
into the whole world, worse disposed than the Egyptians; neither were they to speak with Pharaoh, but to 
fight hand to hand with the devil, the very prince of wickedness. Yea, and their appointed struggle was, 
both to bind him, and to spoil all his goods; and this they did cleaving not the sea, but an abyss of 
ungodliness, through the rod of Jesse,—an abyss having waves far more grievous. See at any rate how 
many things there were to put the men in fear; death, poverty, dishonor, their innumerable sufferings; and 
at these things they trembled more than the Jews of old at that sea. But nevertheless against all these 
things He persuaded them boldly to venture, and to pass as along dry ground with all security. 


To train them therefore for all this, He brought forward those who shone forth under the old law. 


4. What then saith the ardent Peter? “It is good for us to be here.” For because he had heard that Christ 
was to go to Jerusalem and to suffer, being in fear still and trembling for Him, even after His reproof, he 
durst not indeed approach and say the same thing again, “Be it far from thee; but from that fear obscurely 
intimates the same again in other words. That is, when he saw a mountain, and so great retirement and 
solitude, his thought was, “He hath great security here, even from the place; and not only from the place, 
but also from His going away no more unto Jerusalem.” For he would have Him be there continually: 
wherefore also he speaks of “tabernacles.” For “if this may be,” saith he, “we shall not go up to Jerusalem; 
and if we go not up, He will not die, for there He said the scribes would set upon Him.” 


But thus indeed he durst not speak; but desiring however to order things so, he said undoubtingly, “It is 
good for us to be here,” where Moses also is present, and Elias; Elias who brought down fire on the 


mountain, and Moses who entered into the thick darkness, and talked with God; and no one will even 
know where we are. 


Seest thou the ardent lover of Christ? For look not now at this, that the manner of his exhortation was not 
well weighed, but see how ardent he was, how burning his affection to Christ. For in proof that not so 
much out of fear for himself he said these things, hear what he saith, when Christ was declaring 
beforehand His future death, and the assault upon Him: “I will lay down my life for Thy sake. Though I 
should die with Thee, yet will I not deny Thee. 


And see how even in the very midst of the actual dangers he counselled amiss for himself. We know that 
when so great a multitude encompassed them, so far from flying, he even drew the sword, and cut off the 
ear of the high priest’s servant. To such a degree did he disregard his own interest, and fear for his 
Master. Then because he had spoken as affirming a fact, he checks himself, and thinking, what if he 
should be again reproved, he saith, “If Thou wilt, let us make here three tabernacles, one for Thee and 
one for Moses, and one for Elias.” 


What sayest thou, O Peter? didst thou not a little while since distinguish Him from the servants? Art thou 
again numbering Him with the servants? Seest thou how exceedingly imperfect they were before the 
crucifixion? For although the Father had revealed it to him, yet he did not always retain the revelation, but 
was troubled by his alarm; not this only, which I have mentioned, but another also, arising from that sight. 
In fact, the other evangelists, to declare this, and to indicate that the confusion of his mind, with which he 
spake these things, arose from that alarm, said as follows; mark, “He wist not what to say, for they were 
sore afraid;” but Luke after his saying, “Let us make three tabernacles,” added, “not knowing what he 
said.” Then to show that he was holden with great fear, both he and the rest, he saith, “They were heavy 
with sleep, and when they were awake they saw His glory;” meaning by deep sleep here, the deep stupor 
engendered in them by that vision. For as eyes are darkened by an excessive splendor, so at that time also 
did they feel. For it was not, I suppose, night, but day; and the exceeding greatness of the light weighed 
down the infirmity of their eyes. 


5. What then? He Himself speaks nothing, nor Moses, nor Elias, but He that is greater than all, and more 
worthy of belief, the Father, uttereth a voice out of the cloud. 


Wherefore out of the cloud? Thus doth God ever appear. “For a cloud and darkness are round about Him;” 
and, “He sitteth on a light cloud;” and again, “Who maketh clouds His chariot;” and, “A cloud received 
Him out of their sight;” and, “As the Son of Man coming in the clouds.” 


In order then that they might believe that the voice proceeds from God, it comes from thence. 


And the cloud was bright. For “while he yet spake, behold, a bright cloud overshadowed them; and, 
behold, a voice out of the cloud, which said, This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye 
Him.” 


For as, when He threatens, He shows a dark cloud;—as on Mount Sinai; for “Moses,” it is said, “entered 
into the cloud, and into the thick darkness; and as a vapor, so went up the smoke;” and the prophet said, 
when speaking of His threatening, “Dark water in clouds of the air;”—so here, because it was His desire 
not to alarm, but to teach, it is a bright cloud. 


And whereas Peter had said “Let us make three tabernacles,” He showed a tabernacle not made with 
hands. Wherefore in that case it was smoke, and vapor of a furnace; but in this, light unspeakable and a 
voice. 


Then, to signify that not merely concerning some one of the three was it spoken, but concerning Christ 
only; when the voice was uttered, they were taken away. For by no means, had it been spoken merely 
concerning any one of them, would this man have remained alone, the two being severed from Him. 


Why then did not the cloud likewise receive Christ alone, but all of them together? If it had received 
Christ alone, He would have been thought to have Himself uttered the voice. Wherefore also the 
evangelist, making sure this same point, saith, that the voice was from the cloud, that is, from God. 


And what saith the voice? “This is my beloved Son.” Now if He is beloved, fear not thou, O Peter. For thou 
oughtest indeed to know His power already, and to be fully assured touching His resurrection; but since 
thou knowest not, at least from the voice of the Father take courage. For if God be mighty, as surely He is 
mighty, very evidently the Son is so likewise. Be not afraid then of those fearful things. 


But if as yet thou receive it not, consider at least that other fact, that He is both a Son, and is beloved. For 
“This,” it is said, “is My beloved Son.” Now if He is beloved, fear not. For no one gives up one whom he 
loves. Be not thou therefore confounded; though thou lovest Him beyond measure, thou lovest Him not as 
much as He that begat Him. 


“In whom I am well pleased.” For not because He begat Him only, doth He love Him, but because He is 
also equal to Him in all respects, and of one mind with Him. So that the charm of love is twofold, or rather 


even threefold, because He is the Son, because He is beloved, because in Him He is well pleased. 


But what means, “In whom I am well pleased?” As though He had said, “In whom I am refreshed, in whom 
I take delight;” because He is in all respects perfectly equal with Himself, and there is but one will in Him 
and in the Father, and though He continue a Son, He is in all respects one with the Father. 


“Hear ye Him.” So that although He choose to be crucified, you are not to oppose Him. 


6. “And when they heard it, they fell on their face, and were sore afraid. And Jesus came and touched 
them, and said, Arise, and be not afraid. And when they lifted up their eyes, they saw no man, save Jesus 
only.” 


How was it that, when they heard these words, they were dismayed? And yet before this also a like voice 
was uttered at Jordan, and a multitude was present, and no one felt anything of the kind; and afterwards 
again, when also they said, “It thundered,” yet neither at that time did they experience anything like this. 
How then did they fall down in the mount? Because there was solitude, and height, and great quietness, 
and a transfiguration full of awe, and a pure light, and a cloud stretched out; all which things put them in 
great alarm. And the amazement came thick on every side, and they fell down both in fear at once and in 
adoration. 


But that the fear abiding so long might not drive out their recollection, presently He puts an end to their 
alarm, and is seen Himself alone, and commands them to tell no man this, until He is risen from the dead. 


For “as they came down from the mount, He charged them to tell the vision to no man, until He were risen 
from the dead.” what they were about. 


7. Nothing then is more blessed than the apostles, and especially the three, who even in the cloud were 
counted worthy to be under the same roof with the Lord. 


But if we will, we also shall behold Christ, not as they then on the mount, but in far greater brightness. 
For not thus shall He come hereafter. For whereas then, to spare His disciples, He discovered so much 
only of His brightness as they were able to bear; hereafter He shall come in the very glory of the Father, 
not with Moses and Elias only, but with the infinite host of the angels, with the archangels, with the 
cherubim, with those infinite tribes, not having a cloud over His head, but even heaven itself being folded 
up. 


For as it is with the judges; when they judge publicly, the attendants drawing back the curtains show them 
to all; even so then likewise all men shall see Him sitting, and all the human race shall stand by, and He 
will make answers to them by Himself; and to some He will say, “Come, ye blessed of my Father; for I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat;” to others, “Well done, thou good and faithful servant, thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will set thee over many things.” 


And again passing an opposite sentence, to some He will answer, “Depart into the everlasting fire, that is 
prepared for the devil and his angels,” and to others, “O thou wicked and slothful servants.” And some He 
will “cut asunder,” and “deliver to the tormentors;” but others He will command to “be bound hand and 
foot, and cast into outer darkness.” And after the axe the furnace will follow; and all out of the net, that is 
cast away, will fall therein. 


“Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun;” or rather more than the sun. But so much is said, not 
because their light is to be so much and no more, but since we know no other star brighter than this, He 
chose by the known example to set forth the future brightness of the saints. 


Since on the mount too, when He says, “He did shine as the sun,” for the same cause did He so speak. For 
that the comparison did not come up to His light, the apostles showed by falling down. For had the 
brightness not been unalloyed, but comparable to the sun; they would not have fallen, but would easily 
have borne it. 


The righteous therefore will shine as the sun, and more than the sun in that time; but the sinners shall 
suffer all extremities. Then will there be no need of records, proofs, witnesses. For He who judges is 
Himself all, both witness, and proof, and judge. For He knows all things exactly; “For all things are naked 
and opened unto His eyes.” 


No man will there appear rich or poor, mighty or weak, wise or unwise, bond or free; but these masks will 
be dashed in pieces, and the inquiry will be into their works only. For if in our courts, when any one is 
tried for usurpation, or murder, whatever he may be, whether governor, or consul, or what you will, all 
these dignities fleet away, and he that is convicted suffers the utmost penalty; much more will it be so 
there. 


8. Therefore that this may not be so, let us lay aside our filthy garments, let us put on the armor of light, 
and the glory of God will wrap us around. For what is even grievous in the injunctions? or what is there 
not easy? Hear, for instance, the prophet speaking, and then thou shalt know the easiness thereof. 


“Neither though thou bow as a collar thy neck, and strew beneath thee sackcloth and ashes, not even so 
shalt thou call a fast acceptable; but loose every bond of iniquity, unloose the twisted knots of oppressive 
bargains.” 


See a prophet’s wisdom, how stating first whatever was irksome, and removing it, he exhorts them to 
obtain salvation by the duties that are easy; signifying, that God needs not toils, but obedience. 


Then implying that virtue is easy, but vice grievous and galling, he makes it out by the bare names; “For,” 
saith he, “vice is a bond,” and “a twisted knot,” but virtue is a disengagement and release from all these. 


“Tear in sunder every unjust compact;” thus calling men’s bills about the interest due to them, and the 
sums they have lent. 


“Set at liberty them that are bruised;” them that are afflicted. For such a being is the debtor; when he 
sees his creditor, his mind is broken, and he fears him more than a wild beast. 


“Bring in the poor that are cast out to thy house; if thou seest one naked, clothe him, and them that 
belong to thy seed thou shalt not overlook.” 


Now in our late discourse which we made unto you when declaring the rewards, we showed the wealth 
arising from these acts; but now let us see if any of the injunctions be grievous, and transcending our 
nature. Nay, nothing of the kind shall we discover, but quite the contrary; that while these courses are 
very easy, those of vice are full of labor. For what is more vexatious than to be lending, and taking thought 
about usuries and bargains, and demanding sureties, and fearing and trembling about securities, about 
the principal, about the writings, about the interest, about the bondsmen? 


For such is the nature of worldly things; yea, nothing is so unsound and suspicious as that which is 
accounted security, and contrived for that purpose; but to show mercy is easy, and delivers from all 
anxiety. 


Let us not then traffic in other men’s calamities, nor make a trade of our benevolence. And I know indeed 
that many hear these words with displeasure; but what is the profit of silence? For though I should hold 
my peace, and give no trouble by my words, I could not by this silence deliver you from your punishment; 
rather it has altogether the opposite result; the penalty is enhanced, and not to you only, but to me also, 
doth such a silence procure punishment. What then signify our gracious words, when in our works they 
help us not, but rather do harm? What is the good of delighting men in word, while we vex them in deed, 
bringing pleasure to the ears, and punishment to the soul? Wherefore I must needs make you sorry here, 
that we may not suffer punishment there. 


9. For indeed a dreadful disease, beloved, dreadful and needing much attendance, hath fallen on the 
church. Those, namely, who are enjoined not even by honest labors to lay up treasures, but to open their 
houses to the needy, make a profit of other men’s poverty, devising a specious robbery, a plausible 
covetousness. 


For tell me not of the laws that are without; since even the publican fulfills the law that is without, but 
nevertheless is punished: which will be the case with us also, unless we refrain from oppressing the poor, 
and from using their need and necessity as an occasion for shameless trafficking. 


For to this intent thou hast wealth, to relieve poverty, not to make a gain of poverty; but thou with show of 
relief makest the calamity greater, and sellest benevolence for money. Sell it, I forbid thee not, but for a 
heavenly kingdom. Receive not a small price for so good a deed, thy monthly one in the hundred, but that 
immortal life. Why art thou beggarly, and poor, and mean, selling thy great things for a little, even for 
goods that perish, when it should be for an everlasting kingdom? Why dost thou leave God, and get human 
gains? Why dost thou pass by the wealthy one, and trouble him that hath not? and leaving the sure 
paymaster make thy bargain with the unthankful? The other longs to repay, but this even grudges in the 
act of repaying. This hardly repays a hundredth part, but the other “an hundredfold and eternal life.” This 
with insults and revilings, but the other with praises and auspicious words. This stirs up envy against 
thee, but the other even weaves for thee crowns. This hardly here, but the other both there and here. 


Surely then is it not the utmost senselessness, not so much as to know how to gain? How many have lost 
their very principal for the interest’s sake? How many have fallen into perils for usurious gains. How 
many have involved both themselves and others in extreme poverty through their unspeakable 
covetousness! 


For tell me not this, that he is pleased to receive, and is thankful for the loan. Why, this is a result of thy 
cruelty. Since Abraham too, contriving how his plan might take with the barbarians, did himself give up 
his wife to them; not however willingly, but through fear of Pharaoh. So also the poor man, because thou 
countest him not even worth so much money, is actually compelled to be thankful for cruelty. 


And it seems to me as though, shouldest thou deliver him from dangers, thou wouldest exact of him a 
payment for this deliverance. “Away,” saith he; “let it not be.” What sayest thou? Delivering him from the 


greater evil, thou art unwilling to exact money, and for the lesser dost thou display so much inhumanity? 


Seest thou not how great a punishment is appointed for the deed? hearest thou not that even in the old 
law this is forbidden? But what is the plea of the many? “When I have received the interest, I give to the 
poor;” one tells me. Speak reverently, O man; God desires not such sacrifices. Deal not subtilly with the 
law. Better not give to a poor man, than give from that source; for the money that hath been collected by 
honest labors, thou often makest to become unlawful because of that wicked increase; as if one should 
compel a fair womb to give birth to scorpions. 


And why do I speak of God’s law? Do not even ye call it “filth”? But if ye, the gainers, give your voice so, 
consider what suffrage God will pass upon you. 


And if thou wilt ask the Gentile lawgivers too, thou wilt be told that even by them this thing is deemed a 
proof of the most utter shamelessness. Those, for example, who are in offices of honor, and belong to the 
great council, which they call the senate, may not legally disgrace themselves with such gains; there 
being a law among them which prohibits the same. 


How then is it not a horrible thing, if thou ascribe not even so much honor to the polity of Heaven, as the 
legislators to the council of the Romans; but Heaven is to obtain less than earth, and thou art not ashamed 
even of the very folly of the thing? For what could be more foolish than this, unless one without land, rain, 
or plough, were to insist upon sowing? Tares therefore, to be committed to the fire, do they reap, who 
have devised this evil husbandry. 


Why, are there not many honest trades? in the fields, the flocks, the herds, the breeding of cattle, in 
handicrafts, in care of property? Why rave and be frantic, cultivating thorns for no good? What if the fruits 
of the earth are subject to mischance; hail, and blight, and excessive rain? yet not to such an extent as are 
money dealings. For in whatsoever cases of that sort occur, the damage of course concerns the produce, 
but the principal remains, I mean, the land. But herein many often have suffered shipwreck in their 
principal; and before the loss too they are in continual dejection. For never doth the money-lender enjoy 
his possessions, nor find pleasure in them; but when the interest is brought, he rejoices not that he hath 
received gain, but is grieved that the interest hath not yet come up to the principal. And before this evil 
offspring is brought forth complete, he compels it also to bring forth, making the interest principal, and 
forcing it to bring forth its untimely and abortive brood of vipers. For of this nature are the gains of usury; 
more than those wild creatures do they devour and tear the souls of the wretched. This “is the bond of 
iniquity:” this “the twisted knot of oppressive bargains.” 


Yea, “I give,” he seems to say, “not for thee to receive, but that thou mayest repay more.” And whereas 
God commands not even to receive what is given (for “give,” saith He, “to them from whom ye look not to 
receive”), thou requirest even more than is given, and what thou gavest not, this as a debt, thou 
constrainest the receiver to pay. 


And thou indeed supposest thy substance to be increased hereby, but instead of substance thou art 
kindling the unquenchable fire. 


That this therefore may not be, let us cut out the evil womb of usurious gains, let us deaden these lawless 
travailings, let us dry up this place of pernicious teeming, and let us pursue the true and great gains only. 
“But what are these?” Hear Paul saying “Godliness with contentment is great gain.” 


Therefore in this wealth alone let us be rich, that we may both here enjoy security, and attain unto the 
good things to come, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and 
might with the Father and the Holy Spirit, now and always, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LVII 


MATT. XVII. 10 


“And His disciples asked Him, saying, Why then say the Scribes that Elias must first come?” 


Not then from the Scriptures did they know this, but the Scribes used to explain themselves, and this 
saying was reported abroad amongst the ignorant people; as about Christ also. 


Wherefore the Samaritan woman also said, “Messiah cometh; when He is come, He will tell us all things:” 
and they themselves asked John, “Art thou Elias, or the Prophet?” For the saying, as I said, prevailed, both 
that concerning the Christ and that concerning Elias, not however rightly interpreted by them. 


For the Scriptures speak of two advents of Christ, both this that is past, and that which is to come; and 
declaring these Paul said, “The grace of God, that bringeth salvation, hath appeared, teaching us, that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, and righteously, and godly.” Behold the one, 
hear how he declares the other also; for having said these things, he added, “Looking for the blessed hope 
and appearing of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” And the prophets too mention both; of the one, 


however, that is, of the second, they say Elias will be the forerunner. For of the first, John was forerunner; 
whom Christ called also Elias, not because he was Elias, but because he was fulfilling the ministry of that 
prophet. For as the one shall be forerunner of the second advent, so was the other too of the first. But the 
Scribes, confusing these things and perverting the people, made mention of that other only to the people, 
the second advent, and said, “If this man is the Christ, Elias ought to have come beforehand.” Therefore 
the disciples too speak as follows, “How then say the Scribes, Elias must first come?” 


Therefore also the Pharisees sent unto John, and asked him, “Art thou Elias?” making no mention 
anywhere of the former advent. 


What then is the solution, which Christ alleged? “Elias indeed cometh then, before my second advent; and 
now too is Elias come;” so calling John. 


In this sense Elias is come: but if thou wouldest seek the Tishbite, he is coming. Wherefore also He said, 
“Elias truly cometh, and shall restore all things.” All what things? Such as the Prophet Malachi spake of; 
for “I will send you,” saith He, “Elias the Tishbite, who shall restore the heart of father to son, lest I come 
and utterly smite the earth.” 


Seest thou the accuracy of prophetical language? how, because Christ called John, Elias, by reasoning of 
their community of office, lest thou shouldest suppose this to be the meaning of the prophet too in this 
place, He added His country also, saying, “the Tishbite;” whereas John was not a Tishbite. And herewith 
He sets down another sign also, saying, “Lest I come and utterly smite the earth,” signifying His second 
and dreadful advent. For in the first He came not to smite the earth. For, “I came not,” saith He, “to judge 
the world, but to save the world.” 


To show therefore that the Tishbite comes before that other advent, which hath the judgment, He said 
this. And the reason too of his coming He teaches withal. And what is this reason? That when He is come, 
he may persuade the Jews to believe in Christ, and that they may not all utterly perish at His coming. 
Wherefore He too, guiding them on to that remembrance, saith, “And he shall restore all things;” that is, 
shall correct the unbelief of the Jews that are then in being. 


Hence the extreme accuracy of his expression; in that he said not, “He will restore the heart of the son to 
the father,” but “of the father to the son.” For the Jews being fathers of the apostles, his meaning is, that 
he will restore to the doctrines of their sons, that is, of the apostles, the hearts of the fathers, that is, the 
Jewish people’s mind. 


“But I say unto you, that Elias is come already, and they knew him not, but have done unto him 
whatsoever they listed. Likewise shall also the Son of Man suffer of them. Then they understood that He 
spake to them of John.” 


And yet neither the Scribes said this, nor the Scriptures; but because now they were sharper and more 
attentive to His sayings, they quickly caught His meaning. 


And whence did the disciples know this? He had already told them, “He is Elias, which was for to come;” 
but here, that he hath come; and again, that “Elias cometh and will restore all things.” But be not thou 
troubled, nor imagine that His statement wavers, though at one time He said, “he will come,” at another, 
“he hath come.” For all these things are true. Since when He saith, “Elias indeed cometh, and will restore 
all things,” He means Elias himself, and the conversion of the Jews which is then to take place; but when 
He saith, “Which was for to come,” He calls John, Elias, with regard to the manner of his administration. 
Yea, and so the prophets used to call every one of their approved kings, David; and the Jews, “rulers of 
Sodom,” and “sons of Ethiopians;” because of their ways. For as the other shall be forerunner of the 
second advent, so was this of the first. 


2. And not for this only doth He call him Elias everywhere, but to signify His perfect agreement with the 
Old Testament, and that this advent too is according to prophecy. 


Wherefore also He adds again, “He came, and they knew him not, but have done unto him all things 
whatsoever they listed.” What means, “call things whatsoever they listed?” They cast him into prison, they 
used him despitefully, they slew him, they brought his head in a charger. 


“Likewise shall also the Son of Man suffer of them.” Seest thou how again He in due season reminds them 
of His passion, laying up for them great store of comfort from the passion of John. And not in this way 
only, but also by presently working great miracles. Yea, and whensoever He speaks of His passion, 
presently He works miracles, both after those sayings and before them; and in many places one may find 
Him to have kept this rule. 


“Then,” for instance, it saith, “He began to signify how that He must go unto Jerusalem, and be killed, and 
suffer many things.” “Then:” when? when He was confessed to be Christ, and the Son of God. 


Again on the mountain, when He had shown them the marvellous vision, and the prophets had been 
discoursing of His glory, He reminded them of His passion. For having spoken of the history concerning 


John, He added, “Likewise shall also the Son of Man suffer of them.” 


And after a little while again, when He had cast out the devil, which His disciples were not able to cast 
out; for then too, “As they abode in Galilee,” so it saith, “Jesus said unto them, The Son of Man shall be 
betrayed into the hands of sinful men, and they shall kill Him, and the third day He shall rise again.” 


Now in doing this, He by the greatness of the miracles was abating the excess of their sorrow, and in 
every way consoling them; even as here also, by the mention of John’s death, He afforded them much 
consolation. 


But should any one say, “Wherefore did He not even now raise up Elias and send him, witnessing as He 
doth so great good of his coming?” we should reply, that even as it was, while thinking Christ to be Elias, 
they did not believe Him. For “some say,” such are the words, “that Thou art Elias, and others, Jeremias.” 
And indeed between John and Elias, there was no difference but the time only. “Then how will they believe 
at that time?” it may be said. Why, “he will restore all things,” not simply by being recognized, but also 
because the glory of Christ will have been growing more intense up to that day, and will be among all 
clearer than the sun. When therefore, preceded by such an opinion and expectation, he comes making the 
same proclamation as John, and himself also announcing Jesus, they will more easily receive his sayings. 
But in saying, “They knew him not,” He is excusing also what was done in His own case. 


And not in this way only doth He console them, but also by pointing out that John’s sufferings at their 
hands, whatever they are, are undeserved; and by His throwing into the shade what would annoy them, by 
means of two signs, the one on the mountain, the other just about to take place. 


But when they heard these things, they do not ask Him when Elias cometh; being straitened either by 
grief at His passion, or by fear. For on many occasions, upon seeing Him unwilling to speak a thing clearly, 
they are silent, and so an end. For instance, when during their abode in Galilee He said, “The Son of Man 
shall be betrayed, and they shall kill Him;” it is added by Mark, “That they understood not the saying, and 
were afraid to ask Him;” by Luke, “That it was hid from them, that they might not perceive it, and they 
feared to ask Him of that saying.” 


3. “And when they were come to the multitude, there came to Him a man, kneeling down to Him, and 
saying, Lord, have mercy on my son, for he is lunatic, and sore vexed; for ofttimes he falleth into the fire, 
and oft into the water. And I brought him unto Thy disciples, and they could not cure him.” 


This man the Scripture signifies to be exceedingly weak in faith; and this is many ways evident; from 
Christ’s saying, “All things are possible to him that believeth;” from the saying of the man himself that 
approached, “Help Thou mine unbelief:” from Christ’s commanding the devil to “enter no more into him;” 
and from the man’s saying again to Christ, “If Thou canst.” “Yet if his unbelief was the cause,” it may be 
said, “that the devil went not out, why doth He blame the disciples?” Signifying, that even without persons 
to bring the sick in faith, they might in many instances work a cure. For as the faith of the person 
presenting oftentimes availed for receiving the cure, even from inferior ministers; so the power of the 
doers oftentimes sufficed, even without belief in those who came to work the miracle. 


And both these things are signified in the Scripture. For both they of the company of Cornelius by their 
faith drew unto themselves the grace of the Spirit; and in the case of Eliseus again, when none had 
believed, a dead man rose again. For as to those that cast him down, not for faith but for cowardice did 
they cast him, unintentionally and by chance, for fear of the band of robbers, and so they fled: while the 
person himself that was cast in was dead, yet by the mere virtue of the holy body the dead man arose. 


Whence it is clear in this case, that even the disciples were weak; but not all; for the pillars were not 
present there. And see this man’s want of consideration, from another circumstance again, how before the 
multitude he pleads to Jesus against His disciples, saying, “I brought him to Thy disciples, and they could 
not cure him.” 


But He, acquitting them of the charges before the people, imputes the greater part to him. For, “O 
faithless and perverse generation,” these are His words, “how long shall I be with you?” not aiming at his 
person only, lest He should confound the man, but also at all the Jews. For indeed many of those present 
might probably be offended, and have undue thoughts of them. 


But when He said, “How long shall I be with you,” He indicates again death to be welcome to Him, and 
the thing an object of desire, and His departure longed for, and that not crucifixion, but being with them, 
is grievous. 


He stopped not however at the accusations; but what saith He? “Bring him hither to me.” And Himself 
moreover asks him, “how long time he is thus;” both making a plea for His disciples, and leading the other 
to a good hope, and that he might believe in his attaining deliverance from the evil. 


And He suffers him to be torn, not for display (accordingly, when a crowd began to gather, He proceeded 
to rebuke him), but for the father’s own sake, that when he should see the evil spirit disturbed at Christ’s 
mere Call, so at least, if in no other way, he might be led to believe the coming miracle. 


And because he had said, “Of a child,” and, “If thou canst help me,” Christ saith, “To him that believeth, 
all things are possible,” again giving the complaint a turn against him. And whereas when the leper said, 
“Tf Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean,” bearing witness to His authority Christ commending him, and 
confirming His words, said, “I will, be thou clean;” in this man’s case, upon his uttering a speech in no 
way worthy of His power,—”If Thou canst, help me,”—see how He corrects it, as not rightly spoken. For 
what saith He? “If thou canst believe, all things are possible to him that believeth.” What He saith is like 
this: “Such abundance of power is with me, that I can even make others work these miracles. So that if 
thou believe as one ought, even thou thyself art able,” saith He, “to heal both this one, and many others.” 
And having thus said, He set free the possessed of the devil. 


But do thou not only from this observe His providence and His beneficence, but also from that other time, 
during which He allowed the devil to be in him. Since surely, unless the man had been favored with much 
providential care even then, he would have perished long ago; for “it cast him both into the fire,” so it is 
said, “and into the water.” And he that dared this would assuredly have destroyed the man too, unless 
even in so great madness God had put on him His strong curb: as indeed was the case with those naked 
men that were running in the deserts and cutting themselves with stones. 


And if he call him “a lunatic,” trouble not thyself at all, for it is the father of the possessed who speaks the 
word. How then saith the evangelist also, “He healed many that were lunatic?” Denominating them 
according to the impression of the multitude. For the evil spirit, to bring a reproach upon nature, by wine? 
For the weaker the vessel, the more entire the shipwreck, whether she be free or a slave. For the free 
woman behaves herself unseemly in the midst of her slaves as spectators, and the slave again in like 
manner in the midst of the slaves, and they cause the gifts of God to be blasphemously spoken of by 
foolish men. 


For instance, I hear many say, when these excesses happen, “Would there were no wine.” O folly! O 
madness! When other men sin, dost thou find fault with God’s gifts? And what great madness is this? 
What? did the wine, O man, produce this evil? Not the wine, but the intemperance of such as take an evil 
delight in it. Say then, “Would there were no drunkenness, no luxury;” but if thou say, “Would there were 
no wine,” thou wilt say, going on by degrees, “Would there were no steel, because of the murderers; no 
night, because of the thieves; no light, because of the informers; no women, because of adulteries;” and, 
in a word, thou wilt destroy all. 


But do not so; for this is of a satanical mind; do not find fault with the wine, but with the drunkenness; 
and when thou hast found this self-same man sober, sketch out all his unseemliness, and say unto him, 
Wine was given, that we might be cheerful, not that we might behave ourselves unseemly; that we might 
laugh, not that we might be a laughingstock; that we might be healthful, not that we might be diseased; 
that we might correct the weakness of our body, not cast down the might of our soul. 


God honored thee with the gift, why disgrace thyself with the excess thereof? Hear what Paul saith, “Use 
a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thine often infirmities.” But if that saint, even when oppressed 
with disease, and enduring successive sicknesses, partook not of wine, until his Teacher suffered him; 
what excuse shall we have, who are drunken in health? To him indeed He said, “Use a little wine for thy 
stomach’s sake;” but to each of you who are drunken, He will say, “Use little wine, for thy fornications, thy 
frequent filthy talking, for the other wicked desires to which drunkenness is wont to give birth.” But if ye 
are not willing, for these reasons, to abstain; at least on account of the despondencies which come of it, 
and the vexations, do ye abstain. For wine was given for gladness, “Yea, wine,” so it is said, “maketh glad 
the heart of man:” but ye mar even this excellence in it. For what kind of gladness is it to be beside one’s 
self, and to have innumerable vexations, and to see all things whirling round, and to be oppressed with 
giddiness, and like those that have a fever, to require some who may drench their heads with oil? 


6. These things are not said by me to all: or rather they are said to all, not because all are drunken, God 
forbid; but because they who do not drink take no thought of the drunken. Therefore even against you do I 
rather inveigh, that are in health; since the physician too leaves the sick, and addresses his discourse to 
them that are sitting by them. To you therefore do I direct my speech, entreating you neither to be at any 
time over-taken by this passion, and to draw up as by cords those who have been so overtaken, that they 
be not found worse than the brutes. For they indeed seek nothing more than what is needful, but these 
have become even more brutish than they, overpassing the boundaries of moderation. For how much 
better is the ass than these men? how much better the dog! For indeed each of these animals, and of all 
others, whether it need to eat, or to drink, acknowledges sufficiency for a limit, and goes not on beyond 
what it needs; and though there are innumerable persons to constrain, it will not endure to go on to 
eXcess. 


In this respect then we are worse even than the brutes, by the judgment not of them that are in health 
only, but even by our own. For that ye have judged yourselves to be baser than both dogs and asses, 
revealed to Peter, He doth hereby again confirm. And neither at this did He stop, but by His very 
condescension declares this self-same truth; an instance of exceeding wisdom. 


For after thus speaking, He saith, “But lest we should offend them, go thou and cast an hook into the sea, 


and take up the fish that first cometh up, and thou shalt find therein a piece of money; that take, and give 
unto them for me and thee.” 


See how He neither declines the tribute, nor simply commands to pay it, but having first proved Himself 
not liable to it, then He gives it: the one to save the people, the other, those around Him, from offense. For 
He gives it not at all as a debt, but as doing the best for their weakness. Elsewhere, however, He despises 
the offense, when He was discoursing of meats, teaching us to know at what seasons we ought to consider 
them that are offended, and at what to disregard them. 


And indeed by the very mode of giving He discloses Himself again. For wherefore doth He not command 
him to give of what they have laid up? That, as I have said, herein also He might signify Himself to be God 
of all, and the sea also to be under His rule. For He had indeed signified this even already, by His rebuke, 
and by His commanding this same Peter to walk on the waves; but He now again signifies the self-same 
thing, though in another way, yet so as to cause herein great amazement. For neither was it a small thing, 
to foretell that the first, who out of those depths should come in his way, would be the fish that would pay 
the tribute; and having cast forth His commandment like a net into that abyss, to bring up the one that 
bore the piece of money; but it was of a divine and unutterable power, thus to make even the sea bear 
gifts, and that its subjection to Him should be shown on all hands, as well when in its madness it was 
silent, and when, though fierce, it received its fellow servant; as now again, when it makes payment in His 
behalf to them that are demanding it. 


“And give unto them,” He saith, “for me and thee.” Seest thou the exceeding greatness of the honor? See 
also the self-command of Peter’s mind. For this point Mark, the follower of this apostle, doth not appear to 
have set down, because it indicated the great honor paid to him; but while of the denial he wrote as well 
as the rest, the things that make him illustrious he hath passed over in silence, his master perhaps 
entreating him not to mention the great things about himself. And He used the phrase, “for me and thee,” 
because Peter too was a firstborn child. 


Now as thou art amazed at Christ’s power, so I bid thee admire also the disciple’s faith, that to a thing 
beyond possibility he so gave ear. For indeed it was very far beyond possibility by nature. Wherefore also 
in requital for his faith, He joined him to Himself in the payment of the tribute. 


3. “In that hour came the disciples unto Jesus, saying, Who then is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven?” 


The disciples experienced some feeling of human weakness; wherefore the evangelist also adds this note, 
saying, “In that hour;” when He had preferred him to all. For of James too, and John, one was a firstborn 
son, but no such thing as this had He done for them. 


Then, being ashamed to avow their feeling, they say not indeed openly, “Wherefore hast thou preferred 
Peter to us?” or, “Is he greater than we are?” for they were ashamed; but indefinitely they ask, “Who then 
is greater?” For when they saw the three preferred, they felt nothing of the kind; but now that the honor 
had come round to one, they were vexed. And not for this only, but there were many other things which 
they put together to kindle that feeling. For to him He had said, “I will give thee the keys;” to him, 
“Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona;” to him here, “Give unto them for me and thee;” and seeing too in 
general how freely he was allowed to speak, it somewhat fretted them. 


And if Mark saith, that they did not ask, but reasoned in themselves, that is nothing contrary to this. For it 
is likely that they did both the one and the other, and whereas before, on another occasion, they had had 
this feeling, both once and twice, that now they did both declare it, and reason among themselves. 


But to thee I say, “Look not to the charge against them only, but consider this too; first, that they seek 
none of the things of this world; next, that even this passion they afterwards laid aside, and give up the 
first place one to another.” But we are not able to attain so much as unto their faults, neither do we seek, 
“who is greatest in the kingdom of heaven;” but, who is greatest in the earthly kingdom, who is 
wealthiest, who most powerful. 


What then saith Christ? He unveils their conscience, and replies to their feeling, not merely to their 
words. “For He called a little child unto Him,” saith the Scripture, “and said, Except ye be converted, and 
become as this little child, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” “Why, you,” He saith, “inquire 
who is greatest, and are contentious for first honors; but I pronounce him, that is not become lowest of all, 
unworthy so much as to enter in thither.” 


And full well doth He both allege that pattern, and not allege it only, but also set the child in the midst, by 
the very sight abashing them, and persuading them to be in like manner lowly and artless. Since both 
from envy the little child is pure, and from vainglory, and from longing for the first place; and he is 
possessed of the greatest of virtues, simplicity, and whatever is artless and lowly. 


Not courage then only is wanted, nor wisdom, but this virtue also, humility I mean, and simplicity. Yea, 
and the things that belong to our salvation halt even in the chiefest point, if these be not with us. 


The little child, whether it be insulted and beaten, or honored and glorified, neither by the one is it moved 
to impatience or envy, nor by the other lifted up. 


Seest thou how again He calls us on to all natural excellencies, indicating that of free choice it is possible 
to attain them, and so silences the wicked frenzy of the Manichaeans? For if nature be an evil thing, 
wherefore doth He draw from hence His patterns of severe goodness? 


And the child which He set in the midst I suppose to have been a very young child indeed, free from all 
these passions. For such a little child is free from pride and the mad desire of glory, and envy, and 
contentiousness, and all such passions, and having many virtues, simplicity, humility, unworldliness, 
prides itself upon none of them; which is a twofold severity of goodness; to have these things, and not to 
be puffed up about them. 


Wherefore He brought it in, and set it in the midst; and not at this merely did He conclude His discourse, 
but carries further this admonition, saying, “And whoso shall receive such a little child in my name, 
receiveth me.” 


“For know,” saith He, “that not only, if ye yourselves become like this, shall ye receive a great reward; but 
also if for my sake ye honor others who are such, even for your honor to them do I appoint unto you a 
kingdom as your recompence.” Or rather, He sets down what is far greater, saying, “he receiveth me. So 
exceedingly dear to me is all that is lowly and artless.” For by “a little child,” here, He means the men that 
are thus simple and lowly, and abject and contemptible in the judgment of the common sort. 


4. After this, to obtain yet more acceptance for His saying, He establishes it not by the honor only, but also 
by the punishment, going on to say, “And whoso shall offend one of these little ones, it were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea.” 


“For as they,” saith He, “who honor these for my sake, have heaven, or rather an honor greater than the 
very kingdom; even so they likewise who dishonor them (for this is to offend them), shall suffer the 
extremity of punishment. And marvel thou not at His calling the affront “an offense;” for many feeble- 
minded persons have suffered no ordinary offense from being treated with slight and insult. To heighten 
therefore and aggravate the blame, He states the mischief arising therefrom. 


And He doth not go on to express the punishment in the same way, but from the things familiar to us, He 
indicates how intolerable it is. For when He would touch the grosser sort most sharply, He brings sensible 
images. Wherefore here also, meaning to indicate the greatness of the punishment they shall undergo, 
and to strike into the arrogance of those that despise them, He brought forward a kind of sensible 
punishment, that of the millstone, and of the drowning. Yet surely it were suitable to what had gone 
before to have said, “He that receiveth not one of these little ones, receiveth not me;” a thing bitterer than 
any punishment; but since the very unfeeling, and exceeding gross, were not so much penetrated by this, 
terrible as it is, He puts “a millstone,” and “a drowning.” And He said not, “A millstone shall be hanged 
about his neck,” but, “It were better for him” to undergo this; implying that another evil, more grievous 
than this, awaits him; and if this be unbearable, much more that. 


Seest thou how in both respects He made His threat terrible, first by the comparison with the known 
image rendering it more distinct, then by the excess on its side presenting it to the fancy as far greater 
than that visible one. Seest thou how He plucks up by the root the spirit of arrogance; how He heals the 
ulcer of vainglory; how He instructs us in nothing to set our heart on the first honors; how He persuades 
such as covet them in everything to follow after the lowest place? 


5. For nothing is worse than arrogance. This even takes men out of their natural senses, and brings upon 
them the character of fools; or rather, it really makes them to be utterly like idiots. 


For like as, if any one, being three cubits in stature, were to strive to be higher than the mountains, or 
actually to think it, and draw himself up, as overpassing their summits, we should seek no other proof of 
his being out of his senses; so also when thou seest a man arrogant, and thinking himself superior to all, 
and accounting it a degradation to live with other people, seek not thou after that to see any other proof 
of that man’s madness. Why, he is much more ridiculous than any natural fool, inasmuch as he absolutely 
creates this his disease on purpose. And not in this only is he wretched, but because he doth without 
feeling it fall into the very gulf of wickedness. 


For when will such an one come to due knowledge of any sin? when will he perceive that he is offending? 
Nay, rather he is as a vile and captive slave, whom the devil having caught goes off with, and makes him 
altogether a prey, buffetting him on every side, and encompassing him with ten thousand insults. 


For unto such great folly doth he lead them in the end, as to get them to be haughty towards their 
children, and wives, and towards their own forefathers. And others, on the contrary, He causes to be 
puffed up by the distinction of their ancestors. Now, what can be more foolish than this? when from 
opposite causes people are alike puffed up, the one sort because they had mean persons for fathers, 
grandfathers, and ancestors; and the other because theirs were glorious and distinguished? How then 


may one abate in each case the swelling sore? By saying to these last, “Go farther back than your 
grandfather, and immediate ancestors, and you will find perchance many cooks, and drivers of asses, and 
shopkeepers:” but to the former, that are puffed up by the meanness of their forefathers, the contrary 
again; “And thou again, if thou proceed farther up among thy forefathers, wilt find many far more 
illustrious than thou art.” 


For that nature hath this course, come let me prove it to thee even from the Scriptures. Solomon was son 
of a king, and of an illustrious king, but that king’s father was one of the vile and ignoble. And his 
grandfather on his mother’s side in like manner; for else he would not have given his daughter to a mere 
soldier. And if thou wert to go up again higher from these mean persons, thou wilt see the race more 
illustrious and royal. So in Saul’s case too, so in many others also, one shall come to this result. Let us not 
then pride ourselves herein. For what is birth? tell me. Nothing, but a name only without a substance; and 
this ye will know in that day. But because that day is not yet come, let us now even from the things 
present persuade you, that hence arises no superiority. For should war overtake us, should famine, should 
anything else, all these inflated conceits of noble birth are put to the proof: should disease, should 
pestilence come upon us, it knows not how to distinguish between the rich and the poor, the glorious and 
inglorious, the high born and him that is not such; neither doth death, nor the other reverses of fortune, 
but they all rise up alike against all; and if I may say something that is even marvellous, against the rich 
more of the two. For by how much they are less exercised in these things, so much the more do they 
perish, when overtaken by them. And the fear too is greater with the rich. For none so tremble at princes 
as they; and at multitudes, not less than at princes, yea rather much more; many such houses in fact have 
been subverted alike by the wrath of multitudes and the threatening of princes. But the poor man is 
exempt from both these kinds of troubled waters. 


6. Wherefore let alone this nobility, and if thou wouldest show me that thou art noble, show the freedom of 
thy soul, such as that blessed man had (and he a poor man), who said to Herod, “It is not lawful for thee to 
have thy brother Philip’s wife;” such as he was possessed of, who before him was like him, and after him 
shall be so again; who said to Ahab, “I do not trouble Israel, but thou, and thy father’s house;” such as the 
prophets had, such as all the apostles. 


But not like this are the souls of them that are slaves to wealth, but as they that are under ten thousand 
tutors, and taskmasters, so these dare not so much as lift up their eye, and speak boldly in behalf of 
virtue. For the love of riches, and that of glory, and that of other things, looking terribly on them, make 
them slavish flatterers; there being nothing which so takes away liberty, as entanglement in worldly 
affairs, and the wearing what are accounted marks of distinction. For such an one hath not one master, 
nor two, nor three, but ten thousand. 


And if ye would fain even number them, let us bring in some one of those that are in honor in kings’ 
courts, and let him have both very much wealth, and great power, and a birthplace excelling others, and 
distinction of ancestry, and let him be looked up to by all men. Now then let us see, if this be not the very 
person to be more in slavery than all; and let us set in comparison with him, not a slave merely, but a 
slave’s slave, for many though servants have slaves. This slave’s slave then for his part hath but one 
master. And what though that one be not a freeman? yet he is but one, and the other looks only to his 
pleasure. For albeit his master’s master seem to have power over him, yet for the present he obeys one 
only; and if matters between them two are well, he will abide in security all his life. But our man hath not 
one or two only, but many, and more grievous masters. And first he is in care about the sovereign himself. 
And it is not the same to have a mean person for a master, as to have a king, whose ears are buzzed into 
by many, and who becomes a property now to this set and now to that. 


Our man, though conscious of nothing, suspects all; both his comrades and his subordinates; both his 
friends and his enemies. 


But the other man too, you may say, fears his master. But how is it the same thing, to have one or many, to 
make one timorous? Or rather, if a man inquire carefully, he will not find so much as one. How, and in 
what sense? Whereas that slave hath no one that desires to put him out of that service of his, and to 
introduce himself (whence neither hath he any one to plot against him therein); these have not even any 
other pursuit, but to unsettle him that is more approved and more beloved by their ruler. Wherefore also 
he must needs flatter all, his superiors, his equals, his friends. For where envy is, and love of glory, there 
even sincere friendship has no strength. For as those of the same craft cannot love one another with a 
perfect and genuine love, so is it with rivals in honor also, and with them that long for the same among 
worldly objects. Whence also great is the war within. 


Seest thou what a swarm of masters, and of hard masters? Wilt thou that I show thee yet another, more 
grievous than this? They that are behind him, all of them strive to get before him: all that are before him, 
to hinder him from coming nearer them, and passing them by. 


7. But O marvel! I undertook indeed to show you masters, but our discourse, we find, coming on and 
waxing eager, hath performed more than my undertaking, pointing out foes instead of masters; or rather 
the same persons both as foes and as masters. For while they are courted like masters, they are terrible 
as foes, and they plot against us as enemies. When then any one hath the same persons both as masters, 


and as enemies, what can be worse than this calamity? The slave indeed, though he be subject to 
command, yet nevertheless hath the advantage of care and good-will on the part of them who give him 
orders; but these, while they receive commands, are made enemies, and are set one against another; and 
that so much more grievously than those in battles, in that they both wound secretly, and in the mask of 
friends they treat men as their enemies would do, and oftentimes make themselves credit of the calamity 
of others. 


But not such are our circumstances; rather should another fare ill, there are many to grieve with him: 
should he obtain distinction, many to find pleasure with him. Not so again the apostle: “For whether,” 
saith he, “one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one member be honored, all the members 
rejoice with it.” And the words of him who gives these admonitions, are at one time, “What is my hope or 
joy? are not even ye?” at another, “Now we live, if ye stand fast in the Lord;” at another, “Out of much 
affliction and anguish of heart I wrote unto you;” and, “Who is weak, and I am not weak? Who is offended, 
and I burn not?” 


Wherefore then do we still endure the tempest and the billows of the world without, and not run to this 
calm haven, and leaving the names of good things, go on to the very things themselves? For glory, and 
dignity, and wealth, and credit, and all such things, are names with them, but with us realities; just as the 
grievous things, death and dishonor and poverty, and whatever else is like them, are names indeed with 
us, but realities with them. 


And, if thou wilt, let us first bring forward glory, so lovely and desirable with all of them. And I speak not 
of its being short-lived, and soon put out, but when it is in its bloom, then show it me. Take not away the 
daubings and colored lines of the harlot, but bring her forward decked out, and exhibit her to us, for me 
thereupon to expose her deformity. Well then, of course thou wilt tell of her array, and her many lictors, 
and the heralds’ voice, and the listening of all classes, and the silence kept by the populace, and the blows 
given to all that come in one’s way, and the universal gazing. Are not these her splendors? Come then, let 
us examine whether these things be not vain, and a mere unprofitable imagination. For wherein is the 
person we speak of the better for these things, either in body, or in soul? for this constitutes the man. Will 
he then be taller hereby, or stronger, or healthier, or swifter, or will he have his senses keener, and more 
piercing? Nay, no one could say this. Let us go then to the soul, if haply we may find there any advantage 
occurring herefrom. What then? Will such a one be more temperate, more gentle, more prudent, through 
that kind of attendance? By no means, but rather quite the contrary. For not as in the body, so also is the 
result here. For there the body indeed gains nothing in respect of its proper excellence; but here the 
mischief is not only the soul’s reaping no good fruit, but also its actually receiving much evil therefrom: 
hurried as it is by such means into haughtiness, and vainglory, and folly, and wrath, and ten thousand 
faults like them. 


“But he rejoices,” thou wilt say, “and exults in these things, and they brighten him up.” The crowning 
point of his evils lies in that word of thine, and the incurable part of the disease. For he that rejoices in 
these things, would be unwilling however easily to be released from that which is the ground of his evils; 
yea, he hath blocked up against himself the way of healing by this delight. So that here most of all is the 
mischief, that he is not even pained, but rather rejoices, when the diseases are growing upon him. 


For neither is rejoicing always a good thing; since even thieves rejoice in stealing, and an adulterer in 
defiling his neighbor’s marriage bed, and the covetous in spoiling by violence, and the manslayer in 
murdering. Let us not then look whether he rejoice, but whether it be for something profitable, lest 
perchance we find his joy to be such as that of the adulterer and the thief. 


For wherefore, tell me, doth he rejoice? For his credit with the multitude, because he can puff himself up, 
and be gazed upon? Nay, what can be worse than this desire, and this ill-placed fondness? or if it be no 
bad thing, ye must leave off deriding the vainglorious and aspersing them with continual mockeries: ye 
must leave off uttering imprecations on the haughty and contemptuous. But ye would not endure it. Well 
then, they too deserve plenty of censure, though they have plenty of lictors. And all this I have said of the 
more tolerable sort of rulers; since the greater part of them we shall find transgressing more grievously 
than either robbers, or murderers, or adulterers, or spoilers of tombs, from not making a good use of their 
power. For indeed both their thefts are more shameless, and their butcheries more hardened, and their 
impurities far more enormous than the others; and they dig through, not one wall, but estates and houses 
without end, their prerogative making it very easy to them. 


And they serve a most grievous servitude, both stooping basely under their passions, and trembling at all 
their accomplices. For he only is free, and he only a ruler, and more kingly than all kings, who is delivered 
from his passions. 


Knowing then these things, let us follow after the true freedom, and deliver ourselves from the evil 
slavery, and let us account neither pomp of power nor dominion of wealth, nor any other such thing, to be 
blessed; but virtue only. For thus shall we both enjoy security here, and attain unto the good things to 
come, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might, with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LIx 


MATT. XVIII. 7 


Woe unto the world because of offenses: for it must needs be that offenses come: but woe to that man by 
whom the offense cometh.” 


ta 


“And if it must needs be that offenses come,’“ (some one of our adversaries may perchance say), “why 
doth He lament over the world, when He ought rather to afford succor, and to stretch forth His hand in its 
behalf? For this were the part of a physician, and a protector, whereas the other might be looked for even 
from any ordinary person.” 


What then could we possibly say, in answer to so shameless a tongue? nay what dost thou seek for equal 
to this healing care of His? For indeed being God He became man for thee, and took the form of a slave, 
and underwent all extremities, and left undone none of those things which it concerned Him to do. But 
inasmuch as unthankful men were nothing the better for this, He laments over them, for that after so 
much fostering care they continued in their unsoundness. 


It was like as if over the sick man, that had had the advantage of much attendance, and who had not been 
willing to obey the rules of the physician, any one were to lament and say, “Woe to such a man from his 
infirmity, which he has increased by his own remissness.” But in that case indeed there is no advantage 
from the bewailing, but here this too is a kind of healing treatment to foretell what would be, and to 
lament it. For many oftentimes, though, when advised, they were nothing profited, yet, when mourned for, 
they amended. 


For which reason most of all He used the word “Woe,” thoroughly to rouse them, and to make them in 
earnest, and to work upon them to be wakeful. And at the same time He shows forth the good will He had 
towards those very men and His own mildness, that He mourns for them even when gainsaying, not taking 
mere disgust at it, but correcting them, both with the mourning, and with the prediction, so as to win 
them over. 


But how is this possible? he may say. For if “it must needs be that offenses come,” how is it possible to 
escape these? Because that the offenses come indeed must needs be, but that men should perish is not 
altogether of necessity. Like as though a physician should say (for nothing hinders our using the same 
illustration again), it must needs be that this disease should come on, but it is not a necessary 
consequence that he who gives heed should be of course destroyed by the disease. And this He said, as I 
mentioned, to awaken together with the others His disciples. For that they may not slumber, as sent unto 
peace and unto untroubled life, He shows many wars close upon them, from without, from within. 
Declaring this, Paul said, “Without were fightings, within were fears;” and, “In perils among false 
brethren;” and in his discourse to the Milesians too He said, “Also of you shall some arise speaking 
perverse things;” and He Himself too said, “The man’s foes shall be they of his own household.” But when 
He said, “It must needs be,” it is not as taking away the power of choosing for themselves, nor the 
freedom of the moral principle, nor as placing man’s life under any absolute constraint of circumstances, 
that He saith these things, but He foretells what would surely be; and this Luke hath set forth in another 
form of expression, “It is impossible but that offenses should come.” 


But what are the offenses? The hindrances on the right way. Thus also do those on the stage call them 
that are skilled in those matters, them that distort their bodies. 


It is not then His prediction that brings the offenses; far from it; neither because He foretold it, therefore 
doth it take place; but because it surely was to be, therefore He foretold it; since if those who bring in the 
offenses had not been minded to do wickedly, neither would the offenses have come; and if they had not 
been to come, neither would they have been foretold. But because those men did evil, and were incurably 
diseased, the offenses came, and He foretells that which is to be. 


But if these men had been kept right, it may be said, and there had been no one to bring in an offense, 
would not this saying have been convicted of falsehood? By no means, for neither would it have been 
spoken. For if all were to have been kept right, He would not have said, “it must needs be that they 
come,” but because He foreknew they would be of themselves incorrigible, therefore He said, the offenses 
will surely come. 


And wherefore did He not take them out of the way? it may be said. Why, wherefore should they have 
been taken out of the way? For the sake of them that are hurt? But not thence is the ruin of them that are 
hurt, but from their own remissness. And the virtuous prove it, who, so far from being injured thereby, are 
even in the greatest degree profited, such as was Job, such as was Joseph, such as were all the righteous, 
and the apostles. But if many perish, it is from their own slumbering. But if it were not so, but the ruin 
was the effect of the offenses, all must have perished. And if there are those who escape, let him who doth 
not escape impute it to himself. For the offenses, as I have said, awaken, and render more quick-sighted, 
and sharper, not only him that is preserved; but even him that hath fallen into them, if he rise up again 
quickly, for they render him more safe, and make him more difficult to overcome; so that if we be 


watchful, no small profit do we reap from hence, even to be continually awake. For if when we have 
enemies, and when so many dangers are pressing upon us, we sleep, what should we be if living in 
security. Nay, if thou wilt, look at the first man. For if having lived in paradise a short time, perchance not 
so much as a whole day, and having enjoyed delights, he drove on to such a pitch of wickedness, as even 
to imagine an equality with God, and to account the deceiver a benefactor, and not to keep to one 
commandment; if he had lived the rest of his life also without affliction, what would he not have done? 


2. But when we say these things, they make other objections again, asking, And why did God make him 
such? God did not make him such, far from it, since then neither would He have punished him. For if we in 
those matters in which we are the cause, do not find fault with our servant, much more will not the God of 
all. “But whence did this come to pass?” one may say. Of himself and his own remissness. “What means, of 
himself?” Ask thyself. For if it be not of themselves the bad are bad, do not punish thy servant nor reprove 
thy wife for what errors she may commit, neither beat thy son, nor blame thy friend, nor hate thine enemy 
that doth despite to thee: for all these deserve to be pitied, not to be punished, unless they offend of 
themselves. “But I am not able to practise self-restraint,” one may say. And yet, when thou perceivest the 
cause not to be with them, but of another necessity, thou canst practise self-restraint. When at least a 
servant being taken with sickness doth not the things enjoined him, so far from blaming thou dost rather 
excuse him. Thus thou art a witness, that the one thing is of one’s self, the other not of one’s self. So that 
here too, if thou knewest that he was wicked from being born such, so far from blaming, thou wouldest 
rather have shown him indulgence. For surely, when thou makest him allowance for his illness, it could 
not be that thou wouldest have refused to make allowance for God’s act of creation, if indeed he had been 
made such from the very first. 


And in another way too it is easy to stop the mouths of such men, for great is the abounding power of the 
truth. For wherefore dost thou never find fault with thy servant, because he is not of a beautiful 
countenance, that he is not of fine stature in his body, that he is not able to fly? Because these things are 
natural. So then from blame against his nature he is acquitted, and no man gainsays it. When therefore 
thou blamest, thou showest that the fault is not of nature but of his choice. For if in those things, which 
we do not blame, we bear witness that the whole is of nature, it is evident that where we reprove, we 
declare that the offense is of the choice. 


Do not then bring forward, I beseech thee, perverse reasonings, neither sophistries and webs slighter 
than the spider’s, but answer me this again: Did God make all men? It is surely plain to every man. How 
then are not all equal in respect of virtue and vice? whence are the good, and gentle, and meek? whence 
are the worthless and evil? For if these things do not require any purpose, but are of nature, how are the 
one this, the others that? For if by nature all were bad, it were not possible for any one to be good, but if 
good by nature, then no one bad. For if there were one nature of all men, they must needs in this respect 
be all one, whether they were to be this, or whether they were to be that. 


But if we should say that by nature the one are good, the other bad, which would not be reasonable (as we 
have shown), these things must be unchangeable, for the things of nature are unchangeable. Nay, mark. 
All mortals are also liable to suffering; and no one is free from suffering, though he strive without end. But 
now we see of good many becoming worthless, and of worthless good, the one through remissness, the 
other by earnestness; which thing most of all indicates that these things do not come of nature. 


For the things of nature are neither changed, nor do they need diligence for their acquisition. For like as 
for seeing and hearing we do not need labor, so neither should we need toils in virtue, if it had been 
apportioned by nature. 


“But wherefore did He at all make worthless men, when He might have made all men good? Whence then 
are the evil things?” saith he. Ask thyself; for it is my part to show they are not of nature, nor from God. 


“Come they then of themselves?” he saith. By no means. “But are they unoriginated?” Speak reverently, O 
man, and start back from this madness, honoring with one honor God and the evil things, and that honor 
the highest. For if they be unoriginate they are mighty, and cannot so much as be plucked up, nor pass 
into annihilation. For that what is unoriginate is imperishable, is surely manifest to all. 


3. And whence also are there so many good, when evil hath such great power? how are they that have an 
origin stronger than that which is unoriginate? 


“But God destroys these things,” he saith. When? And how will He destroy what are of equal honor, and of 
equal strength, and of the same age, as one might say, with Himself? 


Oh malice of the devil! how great an evil hath he invented! With what blasphemy hath he persuaded men 
to surround God! with what cloak of godliness hath he devised another profane account? For desiring to 
show, that not of Him was the evil, they brought in another evil doctrine, saying, that these things are 
unoriginate. 


“Whence then are evils?” one may say. From willing and not willing. “But the very thing of our willing and 
not willing, whence is it?” From ourselves. But thou dost the same in asking, as if when thou hadst asked, 


whence is seeing and not seeing? then when I said, from closing the eyes or not closing the eyes, thou 
wert to ask again; the very closing the eyes or not, whence is it? then having heard that it was of 
ourselves, and our will, thou wert to seek again another cause. 


For evil is nothing else than disobedience to God. “Whence then,” one may say, “did man find this?” “Why, 
was it a task to find this? I pray thee.” “Nay, neither do I say this, that this thing is difficult; but whence 
became he desirous to disobey.” “From remissness. For having power for either, he inclined rather to 
this.” 


But if thou art perplexed yet and dizzy at hearing this, I will ask thee nothing difficult nor involved, but a 
simple and plain question. Hast thou become some time bad? and hast thou become some time also good? 
What I mean, is like this. Didst thou prevail some time over passion, and wast thou taken again by 
passion? Hast thou been overtaken by drunkenness, and hast thou prevailed over drunkenness? Wast thou 
once moved to wrath, and again not moved to wrath? Didst thou overlook a poor man, and not overlook 
him? Didst thou commit whoredom once? and didst thou become chaste again? Whence then are all these 
things? tell me, whence? Nay if thou thyself do not tell, I will say. Because at one time thou didst restrain 
thyself and strive, but after that thou becamest remiss and careless. For to those that are desperate, and 
are continually in wickedness, and are in a state of senselessness, and are mad, and who are not willing so 
much as to hear what will amend them, I will not even discourse of self restraint; but to them that have 
been sometimes in the one, and sometimes in the other, I will gladly speak. Didst thou once take by 
violence the things that belonged not to thee; and after this, subdued by pity, didst impart even of thine 
unto him that was in need? Whence then this change? Is it not quite plain it is from the mind, and the 
choice of will? 


It is quite plain, and there is no one who would not say this. Wherefore I entreat you to be in earnest, and 
to cleave to virtue, and ye will have no need of these questions. For our evils are mere names, if we be 
willing. Inquire not then whence are evils, neither perplex thyself; but having found that they are from 
remissness only, flee the evil deeds. 


And if any one should say, that these things come not from us; whenever thou seest him angry with his 
servants, and provoked with his wife, and blaming a child, and condemning them who injure him, say to 
him, how then saidst thou, that evils come not from us? For if they be not from us, wherefore dost thou 
find fault? Say again; is it of thyself thou revilest, and insultest? For if it be not of thyself, let no man be 
angry with thee; but if it be of thyself, of thyself and of thy remissness are thy evil deeds. 


But what? thinkest thou there are some good men? For if indeed no man is good, whence hast thou this 
word? whence are praises? But if there are good men, it is quite plain that they will also reprove the bad. 
Yet if no one is voluntarily wicked, nor of himself, the good will be found to be unjustly reproving the bad, 
and they themselves too will be in this way bad again. For what can be worse than to subject the guiltless 
to accusations? But if they continue in our estimation good men, though reproving, and this especially is a 
proof of their goodness, even to the very fools it is hereby plain, that no one is ever by necessity bad. 


But if after all this thou wouldest still inquire, whence are evils? I would say, from remissness, from 
idleness, from keeping company with the bad, from contempt of virtue; hence are both the evils 
themselves, and the fact that some inquire, whence are the evils. Since of them surely who do right no 
one inquires about these things, of them that are purposed to live equitably and temperately; but they, 
who dare to commit wicked acts, and wish to devise some foolish comfort to themselves by these 
discussions, do weave spiders’ webs. 


But let us tear these in pieces not by our words only, but by our deeds too. For neither are these things of 
necessity. For if they were of necessity, He would not have said, “Woe to the man, by whom the offense 
cometh.” For those only doth he bewail, who are wicked by their choice. 


And if He saith “by whom,” marvel not. For not as though another were bringing in it by him, doth He say 
this, but viewing him as himself causing the whole. For the Scripture is wont to say, “by whom,” for “of 
whom;” as when it saith, “I have gotten a man by God,” putting not the second cause, but the first; and 
again, “Is not the interpretation of them by God,” and, “God is faithful, by whom ye are called unto the 
fellowship of His Son.” 


4. And that thou mayest learn that it is not of necessity, hear also what follows. For after bewailing them, 
He saith, “If thy hand, or thy foot offend thee, cut them off, and cast them from thee: for it is better for 
thee to enter into life halt or maimed, rather than having two hands or feet to be cast into the fire. And if 
thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out; it is better for thee to enter into life with one eye, than having two 
eyes to be cast into the furnace of fire;” not saying these things of limbs; far from it; but of friends, of 
relations, whom we regard in the rank of necessary members. This He had both said further back, and 
now He saith it. For nothing is so hurtful as bad company. For what things compulsion cannot, friendship 
can often effect, both for hurt, and for profit. Wherefore with much earnestness He commands us to cut 
off them that hurt us, intimating these that bring the offenses. 


Seest thou how He hath put away the mischief that would result from the offenses? By foretelling that 


there surely will be offenses, so that they might find no one in a state of carelessness, but that looking for 
them men might be watchful. By showing the evils to be great (for He would not have said without 
purpose, “Woe to the world because of the offenses,” but to show that great is the mischief therefrom), by 
lamenting again in stronger terms over him that brings them in. For the saying, “But woe to that man,” 
was that of one showing that great was the punishment, but not this only, but also by the comparison 
which He added He increased the fear. 


Then He is not satisfied with these things, but He showeth also the way, by which one may avoid the 
offenses. 


But what is this? The wicked, saith He, though they be exceeding dear friends to thee, cut off from thy 
friendship. 


And He giveth a reason that cannot be gainsaid. For if they continue friends, thou wilt not gain them, but 
thou wilt lose thyself besides; but if thou shouldest cut them off, thine own salvation at least thou wilt 
gain. So that if any one’s friendship harms thee, cut it off from thee. For if of our own members we often 
cut off many, when they are both in an incurable state, and are ruining the rest, much more ought one to 
do this in the case of friends. 


But if evils were by nature, superfluous were all this admonition and advice, superfluous the precaution 
by the means that have been mentioned. But if it be not superfluous, as surely it is not superfluous, it is 
quite clear that wickedness is of the will. 


“Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones; for I say unto you, that their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which is in Heaven.” 


He calleth little ones not them that are really little, but them that are so esteemed by the multitude, the 
poor, the objects of contempt, the unknown (for how should he be little who is equal in value to the whole 
world; how should he be little, who is dear to God?); but them who in the imagination of the multitude are 
so esteemed. 


And He speaks not of many only, but even of one, even by this again warding off the hurt of the many 
offenses. For even as to flee the wicked, so also to honor the good, hath very great gain, and would be a 
twofold security to him who gives heed, the one by rooting out the friendships with them that offend, the 
other from regarding these saints with respect and honor. 


Then in another way also He makes them objects of reverence, saying, “That their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which is in Heaven.” 


Hence it is evident, that the saints have angels, or even all men. For the apostle too saith of the woman, 
“That she ought to have power on her head because of the angels.” And Moses, “He set the bounds of the 
nations according to the number of the angels of God.” 


But here He is discoursing not of angels only, but rather of angels that are greater than others. But when 
He saith, “The face of my Father,” He means nothing else than their fuller confidence, and their great 
honor. 


“For the Son of Man is come to save that which was lost.” 


Again, He is putting another reason stronger than the former, and connects with it a parable, by which He 
brings in the Father also as desiring these things. “For how think ye?” saith He; “If a man have an 
hundred sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the 
mountains, and seeketh that which is gone astray? And if so be that he find it, he rejoiceth over it more 
than over the ninety and nine, which went not astray. Even so it is not will before your Father, that one of 
these little ones should perish.” 


Seest thou by how many things He is urging to the care of our mean brethren. Say not then, “Such a one 
is a blacksmith, a shoemaker, he is a ploughman, he is a fool,” and so despise him. For in order that thou 
shouldest not feel this, see by how many motives He persuades thee to practise moderation, and presses 
thee into a care for these. He set a little child, and saith, “Be ye as little children.” And, “Whosoever 
receiveth such a little child receiveth me;” and, “Whosoever shall offend,” shall suffer the utmost 
penalties. And He was not even satisfied with the comparison of the “millstone,” but added also His 
“woe,” and commanded us to cut off such, though they be in the place of hands and eyes to us. And by the 
angels again that are entrusted with these same mean brethren, He makes them objects of veneration, 
and from His own will and passion (for when He said, “The Son of Man is come to save that which was 
lost,” He signifies even the cross, like as Paul saith, speaking of a brother, “For whom Christ died”); and 
from the Father, for that neither to Him doth it seem good that one should perish; and from common 
custom, because the shepherd leaves them that are safe, and seeks what is lost; and when he hath found 
what was gone astray, he is greatly delighted at the finding and the saving of this. 


5. If then God thus rejoices over the little one that is found, how dost thou despise them that are the 


objects of God’s earnest care, when one ought to give up even one’s very life for one of these little ones? 
But is he weak and mean? Therefore for this very cause most of all, one ought to do everything in order to 
preserve him. For even He Himself left the ninety and nine sheep, and went after this, and the safety of so 
many availed not to throw into the shade the loss of one. But Luke saith, that He even brought it on his 
shoulders, and that “There was greater joy over one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and nine just 
persons.” And from His forsaking those that were saved for it, and from His taking more pleasure in this 
one, He showed His earnestness about it to be great. 


Let us not then be careless about such souls as these. For all these things are said for this object. For by 
threatening, that he who has not become a little child should not so much as at all set foot in the Heavens, 
and speaking of “the millstone,” He hath brought down the haughtiness of the boastful; for nothing is so 
hostile to love as pride; and by saying, “It must needs be that offenses come,” He made them to be 
wakeful; and by adding, “Woe unto him by whom the offense cometh,” He hath caused each to endeavor 
that it be not by him. And while by commanding to cut off them that offend He made salvation easy; by 
enjoining not to despise them, and not merely enjoining, but with earnestness (for “take heed,” saith He, 
“that ye despise not one of these little ones”), and by saying, “Their angels behold the face of my Father,” 
and, “For this end am I come,” and “my Father willeth this,” He hath made those who should take care of 
them more diligent. 


Seest thou what a wall He hath set around them, and what earnest care He taketh of them that are 
contemptible and perishing, at once threatening incurable ills to them that make them fall, and promising 
great blessings to them that wait upon them, and take care of them, and bringing an example from 
Himself again and from the Father? 


Him let us also imitate, refusing none of the tasks that seem lowly and troublesome for our brethren’s 
sake; but though we have to do service, though he be small, though he be mean for whom this is done, 
though the work be laborious, though we must pass over mountains and precipices, let all things be held 
endurable for the salvation of our brother. For a soul is an object of such earnest care to God, that “He 
spared not His own Son.” 


Wherefore I entreat, when morning hath appeared, straightway as we come out of our house, let us have 
this one object in view, this earnest care above all, to rescue him that is in danger; I do not mean this 
danger only that is known by sense, for this is not danger at all, but the danger of the soul, that which is 
brought upon men by the devil. 


For the merchant too, to increase his wealth, crosses the sea; and the artisan, to add to his substance, 
doeth all things. Let us also then not be satisfied with our own salvation only, since else we destroy even 
this. For in a war too, and in an engagement, the soldier who is looking to this only how he may save 
himself by flight, destroys the rest also with himself; much as on the other hand the noble-minded one, 
and he who stands in arms in defense of the others, with the others preserves himself also. Since then our 
state too is a war, and of all wars the bitterest, and an engagement and a battle, even as our King 
commanded us, so let us set ourselves in array in the engagement, prepared for slaughter, and blood, and 
murders, looking to salvation in behalf of all, and cheering them that stand, and raising up them that are 
down. For indeed many of our brethren lie fallen in this conflict, having wounds, wallowing in blood, and 
there is none to heal, not any one of the people, not a priest, no one else, no one to stand by, no friend, no 
brother, but we look every man to his own things. 


By reason of this we maim our own interests also. For the greatest confidence and means of approval is 
the not looking to our own things. 


Therefore I say, are we weak and easy to be overcome both by men, and by the devil, because we seek the 
opposite to this, and lock not our shields one with another, neither are fortified with godly love, but seek 
for ourselves other motives of friendship, some from relationship, some from long acquaintance, some 
from community of interest, some from neighborhood; and from every cause rather are we friends, than 
from godliness, when one’s friendships ought to be formed upon this only. But now the contrary is done; 
with Jews and with Greeks we sometimes become friends, rather than with the children of the church. 


6. Yes, saith he, because the one is worthless, but the other kind and gentle. What sayest thou? Dost thou 
call thy brother worthless, who art commanded not to call him so much as Raca? And art thou not 
ashamed, neither dost thou blush, at exposing thy brother, thy fellow member, him that hath shared in the 
same birth with thee, that hath partaken of the same table? 


But if thou hast any brother after the flesh, if he should perpetrate ten thousand evil deeds, thou laborest 
to conceal him, and accountest thyself also to partake of the shame, when he is disgraced; but as to thy 
spiritual brother, when thou oughtest to free him from calumny, thou dost rather encompass him with ten 
thousand charges against him? 


“Why he is worthless and insufferable,” thou mayest say. Nay then for this reason become his friend, that 
thou mayest put an end to his being such a one, that thou mayest convert him, that thou mayest lead him 
back to virtue.—”But he obeys not,” thou wilt say, “neither doth he bear advice.”—Whence knowest thou 


it? What, hast thou admonished him, and attempted to amend him?—”I have admonished him often,” thou 
wilt say. How many times?—Oftentimes, both once, and a second time.—Oh! Is this often? Why, if thou 
hadst done this throughout all the time, oughtest thou to grow weary, and to give it up? Seest thou not 
how God is always admonishing us, by the prophets, by the apostles, by the evangelists? What then? have 
we performed all? and have we been obedient in all things? By no means. Did He then cease 
admonishing? Did He hold His peace? Doth He not say each day, “Ye cannot serve God, and mammon” and 
with many, the superfluity and the tyranny of wealth yet increases? Doth He not cry aloud each day, 
“Forgive, and ye shall have forgiveness,” and we become wild beasts more and more? Doth He not 
continually admonish to restrain desire, and to keep the mastery over wicked lust, and many wallow 
worse than swine in this sin? But nevertheless, He ceases not speaking. 


Wherefore then do we not consider these things with ourselves, and say that even with us God reasons, 
and abstains not from doing this, although we disobey Him in many things? 


Therefore He said that, “Few are the saved.” For if virtue in ourselves suffices not for our salvation, but 
we must take with us others too when we depart; when we have saved neither ourselves, nor others, what 
shall we suffer? Whence shall we have any more a hope of salvation? 


But why do I blame for these things, when not even of them that dwell with us do we take any account, of 
wife, and children, and servants, but we have care of one thing instead of another, like drunken men, that 
our servants may be more in number, and may serve us with much diligence, and that our children may 
receive from us a large inheritance, and that our wife may have ornaments of gold, and costly garments, 
and wealth; and we care not at all for themselves, but for the things that belong to them. For neither do 
we care for our own wife, nor provide for her, but for the things that belong to the wife; neither for the 
child, but for the things of the child. 


And we do the same as if any one seeing a house in a bad state, and the walls giving way, were to neglect 
to raise up these, and to make up great fences round it without; or when a body was diseased, were not to 
take care of this, but were to weave for it gilded garments; or when the mistress was ill, were to give heed 
to the maidservants, and the looms, and the vessels in the house, and mind other things, leaving her to lie 
and moan. 


For this is done even now, and when our soul is in evil and wretched case, and angry, and reviling, and 
lusting wrongly, and full of vainglory, and at strife, and dragged down to the earth, and torn by so many 
wild beasts, we neglect to drive away the passions from her, and are careful about house and servants. 
And while if a bear has escaped by stealth, we shut up our houses, and run along by the narrow passages, 
so as not to fall in with the wild beast; now while not one wild beast, but many such thoughts are tearing 
in pieces the soul, we have not so much as a feeling of it. And in the city we take so much care, as to shut 
up the wild beasts in solitary places and in cages, and neither at the senate house of the city, nor at the 
courts of justice, nor at the king’s palace, but far off somewhere at a distance do we keep them chained; 
but in the case of the soul, where the senate house is, where the King’s palace, where the court of justice 
is, the wild beasts are let loose, crying and making a tumult about the mind itself and the royal throne. 
Therefore all things are turned upside down, and all is full of disturbance, the things within, the things 
without, and we are in nothing different from a city thrown into confusion from being overrun by 
barbarians; and what takes place in us is as though a serpent were setting on a brood of sparrows, and 
the sparrows, with their feeble cries, were flying about every way affrighted, and full of trouble, without 
having any place whither to go and end their consternation. 


7. Wherefore I entreat, let us kill the serpent, let us shut up the wild beasts, let us stifle them, let us slay 
them, and these wicked thoughts let us give over to the sword of the Spirit, lest the prophet threaten us 
also with such things as he threatened Judea, that “The wild asses shall dance there, and porcupines, and 
serpents.” 


For there are, there are even men worse than wild asses, living as it were in the wilderness, and kicking; 
yea the more part of the youth amongst us is like this. For indeed having wild lusts they thus leap, they 
kick, going about unbridled, and spend their diligence on no becoming object. 


And the fathers are to blame, who while they constrain the horsebreakers to discipline their horses with 
much attention, and suffer not the youth of the colt to go on long untamed, but put upon it both a rein, 
and all the rest, from the beginning; but their own young ones they overlook, going about for a long 
season unbridled, and without temperance; disgracing themselves, by fornications, and gamings, and 
continuings in the wicked theatres, when they ought before fornication to give him to a wife, to a wife 
chaste, and highly endued with wisdom; for she will both bring off her husband from his most disorderly 
course of life, and will be instead of a rein to the colt. 


For indeed fornications and adulteries come not from any other cause, than from young men’s being 
unrestrained. For if he have a prudent wife, he will take care of house and honor and character. “But he is 
young,” you say. I know it too. For if Isaac was forty years old when he took his bride, passing all that time 
of his life in virginity, much more ought young men under grace to practise this self-restraint. But oh what 
grief! Ye do not endure to take care of their chastity, but ye overlook their disgracing, defiling themselves, 


becoming accursed; as though ye knew not that the profit of marriage is to preserve the body pure, and if 
this be not so, there is no advantage of marriage. But ye do the contrary; when they are filled with 
countless stains, then ye bring them to marriage without purpose and without fruit. 


“Why I must wait,” thou wilt say, “that he may become approved, that he may distinguish himself in the 
affairs of the state;” but of the soul ye have no consideration, but ye overlook it as a cast-away. For this 
reason all things are full of confusion, and disorder, and trouble, because this is made a secondary matter, 
because necessary things are neglected, but the unimportant obtain much forethought. 


Knowest thou not, that thou canst do no such kindness to the youth, as to keep him pure from whorish 
uncleannness? For nothing is equal to the soul. Because, “What is a man profited,” saith He, “if he shall 
gain the whole world, but lose his own soul.” But because the love of money hath overturned and cast 
down all, and hath thrust aside the strict fear of God, having seized upon the souls of men, like some rebel 
chief upon a citadel; therefore we are careless both of our children’s salvation, and of our own, looking to 
one object only, that having become wealthier, we may leave riches to others, and these again to others 
after them, and they that follow these to their posterity, becoming rather a kind of passers on of our 
possessions and of our money, but not masters. 


Hence great is our folly; hence the free are less esteemed than the slaves. For slaves we reprove, if not for 
their sake, yet for our own; but the free enjoy not the benefit even of this care, but are more vile in our 
estimation than these slaves. And why do I say, than our slaves? For our children are less esteemed than 
cattle; and we take care of horses and asses rather than of children. And should one have a mule, great is 
his anxiety to find the best groom, and not one either harsh, or dishonest, or drunken, or ignorant of his 
art; but if we have set a tutor over a child’s soul, we take at once, and at random, whoever comes in our 
way. And yet than this art there is not another greater. For what is equal to training the soul, and forming 
the mind of one that is young? For he that hath this art, ought to be more exactly observant than any 
painter and any sculptor. 


But we take no account of this, but look to one thing only, that he may be trained as to his tongue. And to 
this again we have directed our endeavors for money’s sake. For not that he may be able to speak, but 
that he may get money, does he learn speaking; since if it were possible to grow rich even without this, we 
should have no care even for this. 


Seest thou how great is the tyranny of riches? how it has seized upon all things, and having bound them 
like some slaves or cattle, drags them where it will? 


But what are we advantaged by such accusations against it? For we indeed shoot at it in words, but it 
prevails over us in deeds. Nevertheless, not even so shall we cease to shoot at it with words from our 
tongue. For if any advance is made, both we are gainers and you; but if you continue in the same things, 
all our part at least hath been performed. 


But may God both deliver you from this disease, and cause us to glory in you, for to Him be glory, and 
dominion, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LX 


MATT. XVIII. 15 


“If thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and him alone. If he shall 
hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother.” 


For, since He had used vehement language against them that cause offense, and on every hand had moved 
them to fear; in order that the offended might not in this way on the other hand become supine, neither 
supposing all to be cast upon others, should be led on to another vice, soften in themselves, and desiring 
to be humored in everything, and run upon the shoal of pride; seest thou how He again checks them also, 
and commands the telling of the faults to be between the two alone, lest by the testimony of the many he 
should render his accusation heavier, and the other, become excited to opposition, should continue 
incorrigible. 


Wherefore He saith, “Between thee and him alone,” and, “If he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
brother.” What is, “If he shall hear thee?” If he shall condemn himself, if he shall be persuaded that he has 
done wrong. 


“Thou hast gained thy brother.” He did not say, Thou hast a sufficient revenge, but, “Thou hast gained thy 
brother,” to show that there is a common loss from the enmity. For He said not, “He hath gained himself 
only,” but, “thou too hast gained him,” whereby He showed that both the one and the other were losers 
before this, the one of his brother, the other of his own salvation. 


This, when He sat on the mount also, He advised; at one time bringing him who has given the pain to him 
that had been pained, and saying, “Be reconciled to thy brother,” and at another commanding him that 


had been wronged to forgive his neighbor. For He taught men to say, “Forgive us our debts, like as we 
forgive our debtors.” 


But here He is devising another mode. For not him that gave the pain, doth He now call upon, but him 
that was pained He brings to this one. For because this who hath done the wrong would not easily come to 
make excuse, out of shame, and confusion of face, He draws that other to him, and not merely so, but in 
such way as also to correct what hath been done. And He saith not, “Accuse,” nor “Charge him,” nor 
“Demand satisfaction, and an account,” but, “Tell him of his fault,” saith He. For he is held in a kind of 
stupor through anger and shame with which he is intoxicated; and thou, who art in health, must go thy 
way to him that is ill, and make the tribunal private, and the remedy such as may be readily received. For 
to say, “Tell him of his fault,” is nothing else than “Remind him of his error,” tell him what thou hast 
suffered at his hand, which very thing, if it be done as it ought, is the part of one making excuse for him, 
and drawing him over earnestly to a reconciliation. 


What then, if he should disobey, and be disposed to abide in hardness? “Take with thyself yet one or two, 
that in the mouth of two witnesses every word may be established.” For the more he is shameless, and 
bold, the more ought we to be active for his cure, not in anger and indignation. For the physician in like 
manner, when he sees the malady obstinate, doth not give up nor grow impatient, but then makes the 
more preparation; which He commands us to do in this case too. 


For since thou appearedst to be too weak alone, make thyself more powerful by this addition. For surely 
the two are sufficient to convict him that hath sinned. Seest thou how He seeketh not the good of him that 
hath been pained only, but of him also that hath given the pain. For the person injured is this one who is 
taken captive by his passion, he it is that is diseased, and weak, and infirm. Wherefore He often sends the 
other to this one, now alone, and now with others; but if he continue in it, even with the church. For, “Tell 
it,” saith He, “to the Church.” For if He were seeking this one’s advantage only, He would not have 
commanded to pardon, seventy times seven, one repenting. He would not so often have set so many over 
him to correct his passion; but if he had remained incorrigible after the first conference would have let 
him be; but now once, and twice, and thrice, He commands to attempt his cure, and now alone and now 
with two, now with more. 


Wherefore, with respect to them that are without He saith no such thing, but, “If any one smite thee,” He 
saith, “on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also,” but here not in such wise. For what Paul meaneth, 
saying, “What have I to do to judge them also that are without?” but the brethren he commands both to 
tell of their faults, and to avoid them, and to cut them off, not being obedient, that they may be ashamed; 
this Himself also doeth here, making these laws about the brethren; and He sets three over him for 
teachers and judges, to teach him the things that are done at the time of his drunkenness. For though it 
be himself that hath said and done all those unreasonable things, yet he will need others to teach him this, 
like as the drunken man. For anger and sin is a more frantic thing than any drunkenness, and puts the 
soul in greater distraction. 


Who, for instance, was wiser than David? Yet for all that, when he had sinned he perceived it not, his lust 
keeping in subjection all his reasoning powers, and like some smoke filling his soul. Therefore he stood in 
need of a lantern from the prophet, and of words calling to his mind what he had done. Wherefore here 
also He brings these to him that hath sinned, to reason with him about the things he had done. 


2. But for what reason doth He command this one to tell him of his fault, and not another? Because this 
man he would endure more quietly, this, who hath been wronged, who hath been pained, who hath been 
despitefully used. For one doth not bear in the same way being told by another of one’s fault concerning 
him that hath been insulted, as by the insulted person himself, especially when this person is alone 
convicting him. For when he who should demand justice against him, even this one appears to be caring 
for his salvation, this will have more power than anything in the world to shame him. 


Seest thou how this is done not for the sake of just punishment, but of amendment? Therefore He doth not 
at once command to take with him the two, but when himself hath failed; and not even then doth He send 
forth a multitude against him; but makes the addition no further than two, or even one; but when he has 
contemned these too, then and not till then He brings him out to the church. 


So much earnestness doth He show, that our neighbor’s sins be not exposed by us. And indeed He might 
have commanded this from the first, but that this might not be, He did not command it, but after a first 
and second admonition He appoints this. 


But what is, “In the mouth of two or three witnesses every word shall be established?” Thou hast a 
sufficient testimony. His meaning is, that thou hast done all thy part, that thou hast left undone none of 
the things which it pertained to thee to do. 


“But if he shall neglect to hear them also, tell it to the church,” that is, to the rulers of it; “but if he 
neglect to hear the church, let him be to thee as an heathen man and a publican.” For after this such a 
one is incurably diseased. 


But mark thou, I pray thee, how everywhere He putteth the publican for an example of the greatest 
wickedness. For above too He saith, “Do not even the publicans the same?” And further on again, “Even 
the publicans and the harlots shall go before you into the Kingdom of Heaven,” that is, they who are 
utterly reprobated and condemned. Let them hearken, who are rushing upon unjust gains, who are 
counting up usuries upon usuries. 


But why did He set him with these? To soothe the person wronged, and to alarm him. Is this only then the 
punishment? Nay, but hear also what follows. “Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
Heaven.” And He did not say to the ruler of the church, “Bind such a man,” but, “If thou bind,” committing 
the whole matter to the person himself, who is aggrieved, and the bonds abide indissoluble. Therefore he 
will suffer the utmost ills; but not he who hath brought him to account is to blame, but he who hath not 
been willing to be persuaded. 


Seest thou how He hath bound him down with twofold constraint, both by the vengeance here, and by the 
punishment hereafter? But these things hath He threatened, that these circumstances may not arise, but 
that fearing, at once the being cast out of the church, and the danger from the bond, and the being bound 
in Heaven, he may become more gentle. And knowing these things, if not at the beginning, at any rate in 
the multitude of the tribunals he will put off his anger. Wherefore, I tell you, He hath set over him a first, 
and a second, and a third court, so that though he should neglect to hear the first, he may yield to the 
second; and even if he should reject that, he may fear the third; and though he should make no account of 
this, he may be dismayed at the vengeance to come, and at the sentence and judgment to proceed from 
God. 


“And again I say unto you, that if two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, 
it shall be done for them of my Father which is in Heaven. For where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 


Seest thou how by another motive also He puts down our enmities, and takes away our petty dissensions, 
and draws us one to another, and this not from the punishment only which hath been mentioned, but also 
from the good things which spring from charity? For having denounced those threats against 
contentiousness, He putteth here the great rewards of concord, if at least they who are of one accord do 
even prevail with the Father, as touching the things they ask, and have Christ in the midst of them. 


“Are there then indeed nowhere two of one accord?” Nay, in many places, perchance even everywhere. 
“How then do they not obtain all things?” Because many are causes of their failing. For either they often 
ask things inexpedient. And why marvellest thou, if this is the case with some others, whereas it was so 
even with Paul, when he heard, “My grace is sufficient for thee; for my strength is perfected in weakness.” 
Or they are unworthy to be reckoned with them that heard these words, and contribute not their own 
part, but He seeks for such as are like them; therefore He saith “of you,” of the virtuous, of them that 
show forth an angelic rule of life. Or they pray against them that have aggrieved them, seeking for redress 
and vengeance; and this kind of thing is forbidden, for, “Pray,” saith He, “for your enemies.” Or having 
sins unrepented they ask mercy, which thing it is impossible to receive, not only if themselves ask it, but 
although others having much confidence towards God entreat for them, like as even Jeremiah praying for 
the Jews did hear, “Pray not thou for this people, because I will not hear thee.” 


But if all things are there, and thou ask things expedient, and contribute all thine own part, and exhibit an 
apostolical life, and have concord and love towards thy neighbor, thou wilt obtain on thy entreaty; for the 
Lord is loving towards man. 


3. Then because He had said, “Of my Father,” in order that He might show that it is Himself that giveth, 
and not He who begat Him only, He added, “For wheresoever two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” 


What then? are there not two or three gathered together in His name? There are indeed, but rarely. For 
not merely of the assembling doth He speak, neither this doth He require only; but most surely, as I said 
before also, the rest of virtue too together with this, and besides, even this itself He requires with great 
strictness. For what He saith is like this, “If any holds me the principal ground of his love to his neighbors, 
I will be with Him, if he be a virtuous man in other respects.” 


But now we see the more part having other motives of friendship. For one loves, because he is loved, 
another because he hath been honored, a third because such a one has been useful to him in some other 
worldly matter, a fourth for some other like cause; but for Christ’s sake it is a difficult thing to find any 
one loving his neighbor sincerely, and as he ought to love him. For the more part are bound one to another 
by their worldly affairs. But Paul did not love thus, but for Christ’s sake; wherefore even when not loved in 
such wise as he loved, he did not cease his love, because he had planted a strong root of his affection; but 
not so our present state, but on inquiry we shall find with most men anything likely to produce friendship 
rather than this. And if any one bestowed on me power in so great a multitude to make this inquiry, I 
would show the more part bound one to another by worldly motives. 


And this is evident from the causes that work enmity. For because they are bound one to another by these 


temporal motives, therefore they are neither fervent towards one another, nor constant, but insult, and 
loss of money, and envy, and love of vainglory, and every such thing coming upon them, severs the love-tie. 
For it finds not the root spiritual. Since if indeed it were such, no worldly thing would dissolve things 
spiritual. For love for Christ’s sake is firm, and not to be broken, and impregnable, and nothing can tear it 
asunder; not calumnies, not dangers, not death, no other thing of this kind. For though he suffer ten 
thousand things, who thus loves; looking to the ground of his love, he will not desist. For he who loves 
because of being loved, should he meet with anything painful, puts an end to his love; but he who is bound 
by this, will never desist. 


Wherefore Paul also said, “Charity never faileth.” For what hast thou to say? That when honored he 
insults? that receiving benefits he was minded to slay thee? But even this works upon thee to love more, if 
thou lovest for Christ’s sake. For what things are in the rest subversive of love, these here become apt to 
produce it. How? First, because such a one is to thee a cause of rewards; secondly, because he that is so 
disposed stands in need of more succor, and much attention. Therefore I say, he who thus loves inquires 
not about race, nor country, nor wealth, nor his love to himself, nor any other such matter, but though he 
be hated, though he be insulted, though he be slain, continues to love, having as a sufficient ground for 
love, Christ; wherefore also he stands steadfast, firm, not to be overthrown, looking unto Him. 


For Christ too so loved his enemies, having loved the obstinate, the injurious, the blasphemers, them that 
hated Him, them that would not so much as see Him; them that were preferring wood and stones to Him, 
and with the highest love beyond which one cannot find another. “For greater love hath no man than this,” 
He saith, “that one lay down his life for his friends.” 


And those even that crucified Him, and acted in so many instances with contumely against Him, see how 
He continues to treat with kindness. For even to His Father He speaks for them, saying, “Forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” And He sent His disciples moreover, after these things, unto them. 


This love then let us also imitate, unto this let us look, that being followers of Christ, we may attain both 
unto the good things here, and unto those to come, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to whom be glory and might world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LxI 


MATT. XVII. 21 


“Then came Peter to Him, and said, Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him? till 
seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, Until seven times, but, Until seventy times seven.” 


Peter supposed he was saying something great, wherefore also as aiming at greatness he added, “Until 
seven times?” For this thing, saith he, which Thou hast commanded to do, how often shall I do? For if he 
forever sins, but forever when reproved repents, how often dost thou command us to bear with this man? 
For with regard to that other who repents not, neither acknowledges his own faults, Thou hast set a limit, 
by saying, “Let him be to thee as the heathen and the publican;” but to this no longer so, but Thou hast 
commanded to accept him. 


How often then ought I to bear with him, being told his faults, and repenting? Is it enough for seven 
times? 


What then saith Christ, the good God, who is loving towards man? “I say not unto thee, until seven times, 
but, until seventy times seven,” not setting a number here, but what is infinite and perpetual and forever. 
For even as ten thousand times signifies often, so here too. For by saying, “The barren hath borne seven,” 
the Scripture means many. So that He hath not limited the forgiveness by a number, but hath declared 
that it is to be perpetual and forever. 


This at least He indicated by the parable that is put after. For that He might not seem to any to enjoin 
great things and hard to bear, by saying, “Seventy times seven,” He added this parable, at once both 
leading them on to what He had said, and putting down him who was priding himself upon this, and 
showing the act was not grievous, but rather very easy. Therefore let me add, He brought forward His 
own love to man, that by the comparison, as He saith, thou mightest learn, that though thou forgive 
seventy times seven, though thou continually pardon thy neighbor for absolutely all his sins, as a drop of 
water to an endless sea, so much, or rather much more, doth thy love to man come short in comparison of 
the boundless goodness of God, of which thou standest in need, for that thou art to be judged, and to give 
an account. 


Wherefore also He went on to say, “The Kingdom of Heaven is likened unto a certain king, which would 
take account of his servants. And when he had begun to reckon, one was brought unto him, which owed 
him ten thousand talents. But forasmuch as he had not to pay, he commanded him to be sold, and his wife, 
and his children, and all that he had.” 


Then after this man had enjoyed the benefit of mercy, he went out, and “took by the throat his fellow- 


servant, which owed him an hundred pence;” and having by these doings moved his lord, he caused him to 
cast him again into prison, until he should pay off the whole. 


Seest thou how great the difference between sins against man and against God? As great as between ten 
thousand talents, and a hundred pence, or rather even much more. And this arises both from the 
difference of the persons, and the constant succession of our sins. For when a man looks at us, we stand 
off and shrink from sinning: but when God sees us every day, we do not forbear, but do and speak all 
things without fear. 


But not hereby alone, but also from the benefit and from the honor of which we have partaken, our sins 
become more grievous. 


And if ye are desirous to learn how our sins against Him are ten thousand talents, or rather even much 
more, I will try to show it briefly. But I fear lest to them that are inclined to wickedness, and love 
continually to sin, I should furnish still greater security, or should drive the meeker sort to despair, and 
they should repeat that saying of the disciples, “who can be saved?” 


Nevertheless for all that I will speak, that I may make those that attend more safe, and more meek. For 
they that are incurably diseased, and past feeling, even without these words of mine, do not depart from 
their own carelessness, and wickedness; and if even from hence they derive greater occasion for 
contempt, the fault is not in what is said, but in their insensibility; since what is said surely is enough both 
to restrain those that attend to it, and to prick their hearts; and the meeker sort, when they see on the one 
hand the greatness of their sins, and learn also on the other hand the power of repentance, will cleave to 
it the more, wherefore it is needful to speak. 


I will speak then, and will set forth our sins, both wherein we offend against God, and wherein against 
men, and I will set forth not each person’s own, but what are common; but his own let each one join to 
them after that from his conscience. 


And I will do this, having first set forth the good deeds of God to us. What then are His good deeds? He 
created us when we were not, and made all things for our sakes that are seen, Heaven, sea, air, all that in 
them is, living creatures, plants, seeds; for we must needs speak briefly for the boundless ocean of the 
works. Into us alone of all that are on earth He breathed a living soul such as we have, He planted a 
garden, He gave a help-meet, He set us over all the brutes, He crowned us with glory and honor. 


After that, when man had been unthankful towards his benefactor, He vouchsafed unto him a greater gift. 


2. For look not to this only, that He cast him out of paradise, but mark also the gain that arose from 
thence. For after having cast him out of paradise, and having wrought those countless good works, and 
having accomplished His various dispensations, He sent even His own Son for the sake of them that had 
been benefited by Him and were hating Him, and opened Heaven to us, and unfolded paradise itself, and 
made us sons, the enemies, the unthankful. 


Wherefore it were even seasonable now to say, “O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God!” 


And He gave us also a baptism of the re mission of sins, and a deliverance from vengeance, and an 
inheritance of a kingdom, and He promised numberless good things on our doing what is right, and 
stretched forth His hand, and shed abroad His Spirit into our hearts. 


What then? After so many and such great blessings, what ought to be our disposition; should we indeed, 
even if each day we died for Him who so loves us, make due recompense, or rather should we repay the 
smallest portion of the debt? By no means, for moreover even this again is turned to our advantage. 


How then are we disposed, whose disposition ought to be like this? Each day we insult His law. But be ye 
not angry, if I let loose my tongue against them that sin, for not you only will I accuse, but myself also. 


Where then would ye that I should begin? With the slaves, or with the free? with them that serve in the 
army, or with private persons? with the rulers, or with the subjects? with the women, or with the men? 
with the aged men, or with the young? with what age? with what race? with what rank? with what 
pursuit? 


Would ye then that I should make the beginning with them that serve as soldiers? What sin then do not 
these commit every day, insulting, reviling, frantic, making a gain of other men’s calamities, being like 
wolves, never clear from offenses, unless one might say the sea too was without waves. What passion doth 
not trouble them? what disease doth not lay siege to their soul? 


For to their equals they show a jealous disposition, and they envy, and seek after vainglory; and to those 
that are subject to them, their disposition is covetous; but to them that have suits, and run unto them as to 
a harbor, their conduct is that of enemies and perjured persons. How many robberies are there with them! 
How many frauds! How many false accusations, and meannesses! how many servile flatteries! 


Come then, let us apply in each case the law of Christ. “He that saith to his brother, Thou fool, shall be in 
danger of hell fire. He that hath looked on a woman to lust after her, hath already committed adultery 
with her. Unless one humble himself as the little child, he shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


But these even study haughtiness, becoming towards them that are subject to them, and are delivered 
into their hands, and who tremble at them, and are afraid of them, more fierce than a wild beast; for 
Christ’s sake doing nothing, but all things for the belly, for money, for vainglory. 


Can one indeed reckon up in words the trespass of their actions? What should one say of their decisions, 
their laughter, their unseasonable discourses, their filthy language? But about covetousness one cannot so 
much as speak. For like as the monks on the mountains know not even what covetousness is, so neither do 
these; but in an opposite way to them. For they indeed, because of being far removed from the disease, 
know not the passion, but these, by reason of being exceedingly intoxicated with it, have not so much as a 
perception how great the evil is. For this vice hath so thrust aside virtue and tyrannises, that it is not 
accounted so much as a heavy charge with those madmen. 


But will ye, that we leave these, and go to others of a gentler kind? Come then, let us examine the race of 
workmen and artisans. For these above all seem to live by honest labors, and the sweat of their own brow. 
But these too, when they do not take heed to themselves, gather to themselves many evils from hence. For 
the dishonesty that arises from buying and selling they bring into the work of honest labor, and add oaths, 
and perjuries, and falsehoods to their covetousness often, and are taken up with worldly things only, and 
continue riveted to the earth; and while they do all things that they may get money, they do not take much 
heed that they may impart to the needy, being always desirous to increase their goods. What should one 
say of the revilings that are uttered touching such matters, the insults, the loans, the usurious gains, the 
bargains full of much mean trafficking, the shameless buyings and sellings. 


3. But will ye that we leave these too, and go to others who seem to be more just? Who then are they? 
They that are possessed of lands, and reap the wealth that springs from the earth. And what can be more 
unjust than these? For if any one were to examine how they treat their wretched and toil-worn laborers, 
he will see them to be more cruel than savages. For upon them that are pining with hunger, and toiling 
throughout all their life, they both impose constant and intolerable payments, and lay on them laborious 
burdens, and like asses or mules, or rather like stones, do they treat their bodies, allowing them not so 
much as to draw breath a little, and when the earth yields, and when it doth not yield, they alike wear 
them out, and grant them no indulgence. And what can be more pitiable than this, when after having 
labored throughout the whole winter, and being consumed with frost and rain, and watchings, they go 
away with their hands empty, yea moreover in debt, and fearing and dreading more that this famine and 
shipwreck, the torments of the overlookers, and their dragging them about, and their demands, and their 
imprisonments, and the services from which no entreaty can deliver them! 


Why should one speak of the merchandise which they make of them, the sordid gains which they gain by 
them, by their labors and their sweat filling winepresses, and wine vats, but not suffering them to take 
home so much as a small measure, but draining off the entire fruits into the casks of their wickedness, 
and flinging to them for this a little money? 


And new kinds of usuries also do they devise, and not lawful even according to the laws of the heathens, 
and they frame contracts for loans full of many a curse. For not the hundredth part of the sum, but the 
half of the sum they press for and exact; and this when he of whom it is exacted has a wife, is bringing up 
children, is a human being, and is filling their threshing floor, and their wine-press by his own toils. 


But none of these things do they consider. Wherefore now it were seasonable to bring forward the prophet 
and say, “Be astonished, O Heaven, and be horribly afraid, O earth,” to what great brutality hath the race 
of man been madly carried away! 


But these things I say, not blaming crafts, nor husbandry, nor military service, but ourselves. Since 
Cornelius also was a centurion, and Paul a worker in leather, and after his preaching practised his craft, 
and David was a king, and Job enjoyed the possession of land and of large revenues, and there was no 
hindrance hereby to any of these in the way of virtue. 


Bearing in mind all these things, and considering the ten thousand talents, let us at least hence hasten to 
remit to our neighbors their few and trifling debts. For we too have an account to give of the 
commandments wherewith we have been trusted, and we are not able to pay all, no not whatever we may 
do. Therefore God hath given us a way to repayment both ready and easy, and which is able to cancel all 
these things, I mean, not to be revengeful. 


In order then that we may learn this well, let us hear the whole parable, going on regularly through it. 
“For there was brought unto Him,” it saith, “one which owed ten thousand talents, and when he had not to 
pay, He commanded him to be sold, and his wife, and his children.” Wherefore, I pray thee? Not of cruelty, 
nor of inhumanity (for the loss came back again upon himself, for she too was a slave), but of unspeakable 
tenderness. 


For it is His purpose to alarm him by this threat, that He might bring him to supplication, not that he 
should be sold. For if He had done it for this intent, He would not have consented to his request, neither 
would He have granted the favor. 


Wherefore then did He not do this, nor forgive the debt before the account? Desiring to teach him, from 
how many obligations He is delivering him, that in this way at least he might become more mild towards 
his fellow servant. For even if when he had learnt the weight of his debt, and the greatness of the 
forgiveness, he continued taking his fellow-servant by the throat; if He had not disciplined him beforehand 
with such medicines, to what length of cruelty might he not have gone? 


What then saith the other? “Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. And his Lord was moved with 
compassion, and loosed him, and forgave him the debt.” 


Seest thou again surpassing benevolence? The servant asked only for delay and putting off the time, but 
He gave more than he asked, remission and forgiveness of the entire debt. For it had been his will to give 
it even from the first, but he did not desire the gift to be his only, but also to come of this man’s entreaty, 
that he might not go away uncrowned. For that the whole was of him, although this other fell down to him 
and prayed, the motive of the forgiveness showed, for “moved with compassion” he forgave him. But still 
even so he willed that other also to seem to contribute something, that he might not be exceedingly 
covered with shame, and that he being schooled in his own calamities, might be indulgent to his fellow- 
servant. 


4. Up to this point then this man was good and acceptable; for he confessed, and promised to pay the 
debt, and fell down before him, and entreated, and condemned his own sins, and knew the greatness of 
the debt. But the sequel is unworthy of his former deeds. For going out straightway, not after a long time 
but straightway, having the bene fit fresh upon him, he abused to wickedness the gift, even the freedom 
bestowed on him by his master. 


For, “he found one of his fellow-servants, which owed him an hundred pence, and took him by the throat, 
saying, Pay me what thou owest.” 


Seest thou the master’s benevolence? Seest thou the servant’s cruelty? Hear, ye who do these things for 
money. For if for sins we must not do so, much more not for money. 


What then saith the other? “Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all.” But he did not regard even 
the words by which he had been saved (for he himself on saying this was delivered from the ten thousand 
talents), and did not recognize so much as the harbor by which he escaped shipwreck; the gesture of 
supplication did not remind him of his master’s kindness, but he put away from him all these things, from 
covetousness and cruelty and revenge, and was more fierce than any wild beast, seizing his fellow-servant 
by the throat. 


What doest thou, O man? perceivest thou not, thou art making the demand upon thyself, thou an thrusting 
the sword into thyself, and revoking the sentence and the gift? But none of these things did he consider, 
neither did he remember his own state, neither did he yield; although the entreaty was not for equal 
objects. 


For the one besought for ten thousand talents, the other for a hundred pence; the one his fellow-servant, 
the other his lord; the one received entire forgiveness, the other asked for delay, and not so much as this 
did he give him, for “he cast him into prison.” 


“But when his fellow-servants saw it, they accused him to their lord.” Not even to men is this well- 
pleasing, much less to God. They therefore who did not owe, partook of the grief. 


What then saith their lord? “O thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debt, because thou desiredst 
me; shouldest not thou also have had compassion, even as I had pity on thee?” 


See again the lord’s gentleness. He pleads with him, and excuses himself, being on the point of revoking 
his gift; or rather, it was not he that revoked it, but the one who had received it. Wherefore He saith, “I 
forgave thee all that debt, because thou desiredst me; shouldest not thou also have had compassion on thy 
fellow-servant?” For even if the thing doth seem to thee hard; yet shouldest thou have looked to the gain, 
which hath been, which is to be. Even if the injunction be galling, thou oughtest to consider the reward; 
neither that he hath grieved thee, but that thou hast provoked God, whom by mere prayer thou hast 
reconciled. But if even so it be a galling thing to thee to become friends with him who hath grieved thee, 
to fall into hell is far more grievous; and if thou hadst set this against that, then thou wouldest have 
known that to forgive is a much lighter thing. 


And whereas, when he owed ten thousand talents, he called him not wicked, neither reproached him, but 
showed mercy on him; when he had become harsh to his fellow-servant, then he saith, “O thou wicked 
servant.” 


Let us hearken, the covetous, for even to us is the word spoken. Let us hearken also, the merciless, and 


the cruel, for not to others are we cruel, but to ourselves. When then thou art minded to be revengeful, 
consider that against thyself art thou revengeful, not against another; that thou art binding up thine own 
sins, not thy neighbors. For as to thee, whatsoever thou mayest do to this man, thou doest as a man and in 
the present life, but God not so, but more mightily will He take vengeance on thee, and with the 
vengeance hereafter. 


“For He delivered him over till he should pay that which was due,” that is, for ever; for he will never 
repay. For since thou art not become better by the kindness shown thee, it remains that by vengeance 
thou be corrected. 


And yet, “The graces and the gifts are without repentance,” but wickedness has had such power as to set 
aside even this law. What then can be a more grievous thing than to be revengeful, when it appears to 
overthrow such and so great a gift of God. 


And he did not merely “deliver” him, but “was wroth.” For when he commanded him to be sold, his were 
not the words of wrath (therefore neither did he do it), but a very great occasion for benevolence; but now 
the sentence is of much indignation, and vengeance, and punishment. 


What then means the parable? “So likewise shall my Father do also unto you,” He saith, “if ye from your 
hearts forgive not every one his brother their trespasses.” 


He saith not “your Father,” but “my Father.” For it is not meet for God to be called the Father of such a 
one, who is so wicked and malicious. 


5. Two things therefore doth He here require, both to condemn ourselves for our sins, and to forgive 
others; and the former for the sake of the latter, that this may become more easy (for he who considers his 
own sins is more indulgent to his fellow-servant); and not merely to forgive with the lips, but from the 
heart. 


Let us not then thrust the sword into ourselves by being revengeful. For what grief hath he who hath 
grieved thee inflicted upon thee, like thou wilt work unto thyself by keeping thine anger in mind, and 
drawing upon thyself the sentence from God to condemn thee? For if indeed thou art watchful, and 
keepest thyself under control, the evil will come round upon his head, and it will be he that will suffer 
harm; but if thou shouldest continue indignant, and displeased, then thyself wilt undergo the harm not 
from him, but from thyself. 


Say not then that he insulted thee, and slandered thee, and did unto thee ills beyond number; for the more 
thou tellest, so much the more dost thou declare him a benefactor. For he hath given thee an opportunity 
to wash away thy sins; so that the greater the injuries he hath done thee, so much more is he become to 
thee a cause of a greater remission of sins. 


For if we be willing, no one shall be able to injure us, but even our enemies shall advantage us in the 
greatest degree. And why do I speak of men? For what can be more wicked than the devil; yet 
nevertheless, even hence have we a great opportunity of approving ourselves; and Job showeth it. But if 
the devil hath become a cause of crowns, why art thou afraid of a man as an enemy? 


See then how much thou gainest, bearing meekly the spiteful acts of thine enemies. First and greatest, 
deliverance from sins; secondly, fortitude and patience; thirdly, mildness and benevolence; for he that 
knoweth not how to be angry with them that grieve him, much more will he be ready to serve them that 
love him. Fourthly, to be free from anger continually, to which nothing can be equal. For of him that is free 
from anger, it is quite clear that he is delivered also from the despondency hence arising, and will not 
spend his life on vain labors and sorrows. For he that knows not how to hate, neither doth he know how to 
grieve, but will enjoy pleasure, and ten thousand blessings. So that we punish ourselves by hating others, 
even as on the other hand we benefit ourselves by loving them. 


Besides all these things, thou wilt be an object of veneration even to thy very enemies, though they be 
devils; or rather, thou wilt not so much as have an enemy whilst thou art of such a disposition. 


But what is greater than all, and first, thou gainest the favor of God. Shouldest thou have sinned, thou wilt 
obtain pardon; shouldest thou have done what is right, thou wilt obtain a greater confidence. Let us 
accomplish therefore the hating no one, that God also may love us, that, though we be in debt for ten 
thousand talents, He may have compassion and pity us. 


But hast thou been injured by him? Pity him then, do not hate him; weep and mourn, do not turn away 
from him. For thou art not the one that hath offended against God, but he; but thou hast even approved 
thyself, if thou endure it. Consider that Christ, when about to be crucified, rejoiced for Himself, but wept 
for them that were crucifying Him. This ought to be our disposition also; and the more we are injured, so 
much the more should we lament for them that are injuring us. For to us many are the benefits hence 
arising, but to them the opposites. 


But did he insult thee, and strike thee before all? Then hath he disgraced and dishonored himself before 


all, and hath opened the mouths of a thousand accusers, and for thee hath he woven more crowns, and 
gathered for thee many to publish thy forbearance. 


But did he slander thee to others? And what is this? God is the one that is to demand the account, not they 
that have heard this. For to himself hath he added occasion of punishment, so that not only for his own 
sins he should give account, but also of what he said of thee. And upon thee hath he brought evil report 
with men, but he himself hath incurred evil report with God. 


And if these things are not sufficient for thee, consider that even thy Lord was evil reported of both by 
Satan and by men, and that to those most loved by Him; and His Only-Begotten the same again. 
Wherefore He said, “If they have called the Master of the house Beelzebub, much more shall they call 
them of His household.” 


And that wicked demon did not only slander Him, but was also believed, and slandered Him not in 
ordinary matters, but with the greatest reproaches and accusations. For he affirmed Him to be possessed, 
and to be a deceiver, and an adversary of God. 


But hast thou also done good, and received evil? Nay, in respect of this most of all lament and grieve for 
him that hath done the wrong, but for thyself rather rejoice, because thou art become like God, “Who 
maketh the sun to rise upon evil and good.” 


But if to follow God is beyond thee, although to him that watcheth not even this is hard; yet nevertheless if 
this seem to thee to be too great for thee, come let us bring thee to thy fellow-servants, to Joseph, who 
suffered countless things, and did good unto his brethren; to Moses, who after their countless plots 
against him, prayed for them; to the blessed Paul, who cannot so much as number what he suffered from 
them, and is willing to be accursed for them; to Stephen, who is stoned, and entreating this sin may be 
forgiven them. And having considered all these things, cast away all anger, that God may forgive us also 
all our trespasses by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father 
and the Holy Ghost be glory, might, honor, now and always, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXII 


MATT. XIX. 1 


“And it came to pass, that when Jesus had finished these sayings, He departed from Galilee, and came into 
the coasts of Judaea beyond Jordan.” 


Having constantly left Judaea on account of the envy of those men, now He frequents it from this time 
forth, because the passion was to be nigh at hand; He goeth not up, however, unto Jerusalem for a while, 
but “into the coasts of Judaea.” 


“And,” when He was come, “great multitudes followed Him, and He healed them.” 


For neither in the teaching by words doth He continue always, nor in the wonderful working of signs, but 
He doeth now one now the other, variously working the salvation of them that were waiting upon Him and 
following Him, so as by the miracles to appear, in what He said, a Teacher worthy of belief, and by the 
teaching of His word to increase the profit from the miracles; and this was to lead them by the hand to the 
knowledge of God. 


But do thou mark, I pray thee, this too, how the disciples pass over whole multitudes with one word, not 
declaring by name each of them that are healed. For they said not, that such a one, and such another, but 
that many, teaching us to be unostentatious. But Christ healed, benefiting both them, and by them many 
others. For the healing of these men’s infirmity was to others a foundation for the knowledge of God. 


But not so to the Pharisees, but even for this self-same thing they become more fierce, and come unto Him 
tempting Him. For because they could not lay hold of the works that were doing, they propose to Him 
questions. For they “came unto Him, and tempting Him said, Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for 
every cause?” 


O folly! They thought to silence Him by their questions, although they had already received certain proof 
of this power in Him. When at least they argued much about the Sabbath, when they said, “He 
blasphemeth,” when they said, “He hath a devil,” when they found fault with His disciples as they were 
walking in the corn fields, when they argued about unwashen hands, on every occasion having sewed fast 
their mouths, and shut up their shameless tongue, He thus sent them away. Nevertheless, not even so do 
they keep off from Him. For such is wickedness, such is envy, shameless and bold; though it be put to 
silence ten thousand times, ten thousand times doth it assault again. 


But mark thou, I pray thee, their craft also from the form of their question. For neither did they say unto 
Him, Thou didst command not to put away a wife, for indeed He had already discoursed about this law; 
but never theless they made no mention of those words; but took occasion from hence, and thinking to 


make their snare the greater, and being minded to drive Him to a necessity of contradicting the law, they 
say not, why didst Thou enact this or that? but as though nothing had been said, they ask, “Is it lawful?” 
expecting that He had forgotten having said it; and being ready if on the one hand He said, “It is lawful to 
put away,” to bring against Him the things He Himself had spoken, and to say, How then didst Thou affirm 
the contrary? but if the same things now again as before, to bring against Him the words of Moses. 


What then said He? He said not,” tempt ye me, ye hypocrites?” although afterwards He saith this, but 
here He speaks not thus. Why can this be? In order that together with His power He might show forth His 
gentleness also. For He doth neither always keep silence, lest they should suppose they are hidden; nor 
doth He always reprove, in order that He may instruct us to bear all things with gentleness. 


How then doth He answer them? “Have ye not read, that He which made them at the beginning, made 
them male and female, and said, For this cause shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife; and they twain shall be one flesh? So that they are no more twain but one flesh. What 
therefore God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 


See a teacher’s wisdom. I mean, that being asked, Is it lawful? He did not at once say, It is not lawful, lest 
they should be disturbed and put in disorder, but before the decision by His argument He rendered this 
manifest, showing that it is itself too the commandment of His Father, and that not in opposition to Moses 
did He enjoin these things, but in full agreement with him. 


But mark Him arguing strongly not from the creation only, but also from His command. For He said not, 
that He made one man and one woman only, but that He also gave this command that the one man should 
be joined to the one woman. But if it had been His will that he should put this one away, and bring in 
another, when He had made one man, He would have formed many women. 


But now both by the manner of the creation, and by the manner of lawgiving, He showed that one man 
must dwell with one woman continually, and never break off from her. 


And see how He saith, “He which made them at the beginning, made them male and female,” that is, from 
one root they sprung, and into one body came they together, “for the twain shall be one flesh.” 


After this, to make it a fearful thing to find fault with this lawgiving, and to confirm the law, He said not, 
“Sever not therefore, nor put asunder,” but, “What God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 


But if thou put forward Moses, I tell thee of Moses’ Lord, and together with this, I rely upon the time also. 
For God at the beginning made them male and female; and this law is older (though it seem to have been 
now introduced by me), and with much earnestness established. For not merely did He bring the woman 
to the man, but also commanded to leave father and mother. And neither did He make it a law for him 
merely to come to the woman, but also “to cleave to her,” by the form of the language intimating that they 
might not be severed. And not even with this was He satisfied, but sought also for another greater union, 
“for the twain,” He saith, “shall be one flesh.” 


Then after He had recited the ancient law, which was brought in both by deeds and by words, and shown 
it to be worthy of respect because of the giver, with authority after that He Himself too interprets and 
gives the law, saying, “So that they are no more twain, but one flesh.” Like then as to sever flesh is a 
horrible thing, so also to divorce a wife is unlawful. And He stayed not at this, but brought in God also by 
saying, “What therefore God hath joined together, let not man put asunder,” showing that the act was both 
against nature, and against law; against nature, because one flesh is dissevered; against law, because that 
when God hath joined and commanded it not to be divided, ye conspire to do this. 


2. What then ought they to have done after this? Ought they not to have held their peace, and to have 
commended the saying? ought they not to have marvelled at His wisdom? ought they not to have stood 
amazed at His accordance with the Father? But none of these things do they, but as though they were 
contending for the law, they say, “How then did Moses command to give a writing of divorcement, and to 
put her away?” And yet they ought not now to have brought this forward, but rather He to them; but 
nevertheless He doth not take advantage of them, nor doth He say to them, “I am not now bound by this,” 
but He solves this too. 


And indeed if He had been an alien from the old covenant, He would not have striven for Moses, neither 
would He have argued positively from the things done once for all at the beginning; He would not have 
studied to show that His own precepts agreed with those of old. 


And indeed Moses had given many other commandments besides, both those about meats, and those 
about the Sabbath; wherefore then do they nowhere bring him forward, as here? From a wish to enlist the 
multitude of the husbands against him. For this was considered a thing indifferent with the Jews, and all 
used to do so much as this. Accordingly it was for this reason that when so many things had been said on 
the mount, they remembered this commandment only now. 


Nevertheless, unspeakable wisdom maketh a defense even for these things, and saith, “Moses for the 
hardness of your hearts” thus made the law. And not even him doth He suffer to remain under accusation, 


forasmuch as He had Himself given him the law; but delivers him from the charge, and turns the whole 
upon their head, as everywhere He doth. 


For again when they were blaming His disciples for plucking the ears of corn, He shows themselves to be 
guilty; and when they were laying a transgression to their charge as to their not washing their hands, He 
shows themselves to be the transgressors, and touching the Sabbath also: both everywhere, and here in 
like manner. 


Then because the saying was hard to bear, and brought on them much blame, He quickly directs back His 
discourse to that ancient law, saying as He had said before also, “But in the beginning it was not so,” that 
is, God by His acts at the beginning ordained the contrary. For in order that they may not say, Whence is it 
manifest, that “for our hardness Moses said this?” hereby again He stoppeth their mouths. For if this were 
the primary law, and for our good, that other would not have been given at the beginning; God in creating 
would not have so created, He would not have said such things. 


“But I say unto you, Whosoever shall put away his wife except it be for fornication, and marry another, 
committeth adultery.” For since he had stopped their mouths, He then gives the law with His own 
authority, like as touching the meats, like as touching the Sabbath. 


For with regard to the meats likewise, when He had overcome them, then, and not till then, He declared 
unto the multitude, that, “Not that which goeth in defileth the man;” and with regard to the Sabbath, 
when He had stopped their mouths, He saith, “Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the Sabbath day;” and 
here this self-same thing. 


But what took place there, this happened here also. For as there, when the Jews had been put to silence 
the disciples were troubled, and came unto Him with Peter and said, “Declare unto us this parable;” even 
so now also they were troubled and said, “If the case of the man be so, it is good not to marry.” 


For now they understood the saying more than before. Therefore then indeed they held their peace, but 
now when there hath been gainsaying, and answering, and question, and learning by reply, and the law 
appeared more clear, they ask Him. And openly to contradict they do not dare, but they bring forward 
what seemed to be a grievous and galling result of it, saying, “If the case of the man be so with his wife, it 
is not good to marry.” For indeed it seemed to be a very hard thing to have a wife full of every bad quality, 
and to endure a wild beast perpetually shut up with one in the house. And that thou mayest learn that this 
greatly troubled them, Mark said, to show it, that they spake to Him privately. 


3. But what is, “If such be the case of a man with his wife?” That is, if to this end he is joined with her, 
that they should be one, or, on the other hand, if the man shall get to himself blame for these things, and 
always transgresses by putting away, it were easier to fight against natural desire and against one’s self, 
than against a wicked woman. 


What then saith Christ? He said not, “yea, it is easier, and so do,” lest they should suppose that the thing 
is a law; but He subjoined, “Not all men receive it, but they to whom it is given,” raising the thing, and 
showing that it is great, and in this way drawing them on, and urging them. 


But see herein a contradiction. For He indeed saith this is a great thing; but they, that it is easier. For it 
was meet that both these things should be done, and that it should be at once acknowledged a great thing 
by Him, that it might render them more forward, and by the things said by themselves it should be shown 
to be easier, that on this ground too they might the rather choose virginity and continence. For since to 
speak of virginity seemed to be grievous, by the constraint of this law He drove them to this desire. Then 
to show the possibility of it, He saith, “There are some eunuchs, who were so born from their mother’s 
womb, there are some eunuchs which were made eunuchs of men, and there be eunuchs which have made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of Heaven’s sake,” by these words secretly leading them to choose 
the thing, and establishing the possibility of this virtue, and all but saying, Consider if thou wert in such 
case by nature, or hadst endured this selfsame thing at the hands of those who inflict such wanton 
injuries, what wouldest thou have done, being deprived indeed of the enjoyment, yet not having a reward? 
Thank God therefore now, for that with rewards and crowns thou undergoest this, which those men 
endure without crowns; or rather not even this, but what is much lighter, being supported both by hope, 
and by the consciousness of the good work, and not having the desire so raging like waves within thee. 


For the excision of a member is not able to quell such waves, and to make a calm, like the curb of reason; 
or rather, reason only can do this. 


For this intent therefore He brought in those others, even that He might encourage these, since if this was 
not what He was establishing, what means His saying concerning the other eunuchs? But when He saith, 
that they made themselves eunuchs, He means not the excision of the members, far from it, but the 
putting away of wicked thoughts. Since the man who hath mutilated himself, in fact, is subject even to a 
curse, as Paul saith, “I would they were even cut off which trouble you.” And very reasonably. For such a 
one is venturing on the deeds of murderers, and giving occasion to them that slander God’s creation, and 
opens the mouths of the Manichaeans, and is guilty of the same unlawful acts as they that mutilate 


themselves amongst the Greeks. For to cut off our members hath been from the beginning a work of 
demoniacal agency, and satanic device, that they may bring up a bad report upon the work of God, that 
they may mar this living creature, that imputing all not to the choice, but to the nature of our members, 
the more part of them may sin in security, as being irresponsible; and doubly harm this living creature, 
both by mutilating the members, and by impeding the forwardness of the free choice in behalf of good 
deeds. 


These are the ordinances of the devil, bringing in, besides the things which we have mentioned, another 
wicked doctrine also, and making way beforehand for the arguments concerning destiny and necessity 
even from hence, and everywhere marring the freedom given to us of God, and persuading us that evil 
deeds are of nature, and hence secretly implanting many other wicked doctrines, although not openly. For 
such are the devil’s poisons. 


Therefore I beseech you to flee from such lawlessness. For together with the things I have mentioned, 
neither doth the force of lust become milder hereby, but even more fierce. For from another origin hath 
the seed that is in us its sources, and from another cause do its waves swell. And some say from the brain, 
some from the loins, this violent impulse hath its birth; but I should say from nothing else than from an 
ungoverned will and a neglected mind: if this be temperate, there is no evil result from the motions of 
nature. 


Having spoken then of the eunuchs that are eunuchs for nought and fruitlessly, unless with the mind they 
too practise temperance, and of those that are virgins for Heaven’s sake, He proceeds again to say, “He 
that is able to receive it, let him receive it,” at once making them more earnest by showing that the good 
work is exceeding in greatness, and not suffering the thing to be shut up in the compulsion of a law, 
because of His unspeakable gentleness. And this He said, when He showed it to be most possible, in order 
that the emulation of the free choice might be greater. 


And if it is of free choice, one may say, how doth He say, at the beginning, “All men do not receive it, but 
they to whom it is given?” That thou mightest learn that the conflict is great, not that thou shouldest 
suspect any compulsory allotments. For it is given to those, even to the willing. 


But He spake thus to show that much influence from above is needed by him who entereth these lists, 
whereof He that is willing shall surely partake. For it is customary for Him to use this form of speech 
when the good work done is great, as when He saith, “To you it is given to know the mysteries.” 


And that this is true, is manifest even from the present instance. For if it be of the gift from above only, 
and they that live as virgins contribute nothing themselves, for nought did He promise them the kingdom 
of Heaven, and distinguish them from the other eunuchs. 


But mark thou, I pray, how from some men’s wicked doings, other men gain. I mean, that the Jews went 
away having learnt nothing, for neither did they ask with the intent of learning, but the disciples gained 
even from hence. 


4. “Then were there brought unto Him little children, that He should put His hands on them, and pray: 
and the disciples rebuked them. But He said unto them, Suffer the little children to come unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven. And He laid His hands on them, and departed thence.” 


And wherefore did the disciples repel the little children? For dignity. What then doth He? Teaching them 
to be lowly, and to trample under foot worldly pride, He doth receive them, and takes them in His arms, 
and to such as them promises the kingdom; which kind of thing He said before also. 


Let us also then, if we would be inheritors of the Heavens, possess ourselves of this virtue with much 
diligence. For this is the limit of true wisdom; to be simple with understanding; this is angelic life; yes, for 
the soul of a little child is pure from all the passions. Towards them who have vexed him he bears no 
resentment, but goes to them as to friends, as if nothing had been done; and how much soever he be 
beaten by his mother; after her he seeks, and her doth he prefer to all. Though thou show him the queen 
with a diadem, he prefers her not to his mother clad in rags, but would choose rather to see her in these, 
than the queen in splendor. For he useth to distinguish what pertains to him and what is strange to him, 
not by its poverty and wealth, but by friendship. And nothing more than necessary things doth he seek, 
but just to be satisfied from the breast, and then he leaves sucking. The young child is not grieved at what 
we are grieved, as at loss of money and such things as that, and he doth not rejoice again at what we 
rejoice, namely, at these temporal things, he is not eager about the beauty of persons. 


Therefore He said, “of such is the kingdom of Heaven,” that by choice we should practise these things, 
which young children have by nature. For since the Pharisees from nothing else so much as out of craft 
and pride did what they did, therefore on every hand He charges the disciples to be single hearted, both 
darkly hinting at those men, and instructing these. For nothing so much lifts up unto haughtiness, as 
power and precedence. Forasmuch then as the disciples were to enjoy great honors throughout the whole 
world, He preoccupies their mind, not suffering them to feel anything after the manner of men, neither to 
demand honors from the multitude, nor to have men clear the way before them. 


For though these seem to be little things, yet are they a cause of great evils. The Pharisees at least being 
thus trained were carried on into the very summit of evil, seeking after the salutations, the first seats, the 
middle places, for from these they were cast upon the shoal of their mad desire of glory, then from thence 
upon impiety. So therefore those men went away having drawn upon themselves a curse by their 
tempting, but the little children a blessing, as being freed from all these. 


Let us then also be like the little children, and “in malice be we babes.” For it cannot be, it cannot be for 
one otherwise to see Heaven, but the crafty and wicked must needs surely be cast into hell. 


5. And before hell too, we shall here suffer the utmost ills. “For if thou be evil,” it is said, “thou alone shalt 
endure the evil; but if good, it is for thyself and for thy neighbor.” Mark, at any rate, how this took place in 
the former instances also. For neither was anything more wicked than Saul, nor more simple and single- 
hearted than David. Which therefore was the stronger? Did not David get him twice into his hands, and 
having the power to slay him, forebore? Had he not him shut up as in a net and prison, and spared him? 
And this when both others were urging him, and when he himself was able to accuse him of countless 
charges; but nevertheless he suffered him to go away safe. And yet the other was pursuing him with all 
his army, but he was, with a few desperate fugitives, wandering and changing from place to place; 
nevertheless the fugitive had the advantage of the king, forasmuch as the one came to the conflict with 
simplicity, the other with wickedness. 


For what could be more wicked than that man, who when he was leading his armies, and bringing all his 
wars to a successful issue, and undergoing the labors of the victory and the trophies, but bringing the 
crowns to him, assayed to slay him? 


6. Such is the nature of envy, it is ever plotting against its own honors, and wasting him that hath it, and 
encompassing him with countless calamities. And that miserable man, for instance, until David departed, 
burst not forth into that piteous cry, bewail ing himself and saying, “I am sore distressed, and the 
Philistines make war against me, and the Lord is departed from me.” Until he was separated from David, 
he fell not in war, but was both in safety and in glory; for indeed unto the king passed the glory of the 
captain. For neither was the man disposed to usurpation, nor did he assay to depose the other from his 
throne, but for him did he achieve all things, and was earnestly attached to him, and this is evident even 
from what followed afterwards. For when indeed he was set under him, any one of them who do not 
search carefully might perhaps suppose these things to be by the usual custom of a subject; but after he 
had withdrawn himself out of Saul’s kingdom, what then was there to restrain him, and to him even to 
slay? Had not the other been evil towards him once, twice, and often? Was it not after having received 
benefits from him? Was it not having nothing whereof to accuse him? Was not Saul’s kingdom and safety 
danger and insecurity to himself? must he not needs wander and be a fugitive, and be in trembling for 
fear of the utmost ills, while the other is alive, and reigning? Nevertheless none of these things 
constrained him to stain his sword with blood, but when he saw him asleep, and bound, and alone, and in 
the midst of his own men, and had touched his head, and when there were many rousing him to it, and 
saying the opportunity thus favorable was a judgment of God, he at once rebuked those who were urging 
him on, and refrained from the murder, and sent him away both safe and well; and as though he had been 
rather a body guard of his, and a shield-bearer, not an enemy, so did he chide the host for their treachery 
towards the king. 


What could be equal to this soul? What to that mildness? For this it is possible to see even by the things 
that have been mentioned but much more by what are done now. For when we have considered our 
vileness, then we shall know more perfectly the virtue of those saints. Wherefore I entreat you to hasten 
towards the emulation of them. 


For indeed if thou lovest glory, and for this cause art plotting against thy neighbor, then shalt thou enjoy it 
more largely, when having spurned it, thou wilt abstain from the plotting. For like as to become rich is 
contrary to covetousness, so is the loving of glory to the obtaining of glory. And if ye be minded, let us 
inquire into each. For since we have no fear of hell, nor much regard for the kingdom, come and even 
from the things present let us lead you on. 


For who are they that are ridiculous? Tell me. Is it not they that are doing anything for the sake of glory 
from the multitude? And who are the objects of praise? Is it not they who spurn the praise of the 
multitude? Therefore if the love of vainglory be matter of reproach, and it cannot be concealed that the 
vainglorious man loves it, he will assuredly be an object of reproach, and the love of glory is become to 
him a cause of dishonor. And not in this respect only doth he disgrace himself, but also in that he is 
compelled to do many things shameful, and teeming with the utmost disgrace. And like as with respect to 
their gains men are wont to suffer harm more than anything from the disease of covetousness (they 
become at least the subjects of many tricks, and of small gains make great losses, wherefore this saying 
hath prevailed even to be a proverb); and as to the voluptuous man likewise, his passion becomes a 
hindrance to the enjoyment of his pleasure. These at least that are exceedingly given up thereto, and are 
the slaves of women these above all do women carry about as servants, and will never vouchsafe to treat 
them as men, buffeting, spurning them, leading, and taking them about everywhere, and giving 
themselves airs, and in everything merely giving them orders. 


Even so also than him that is arrogant and mad about glory, and accounts himself to be high, nothing is 
more base and dishonored. For the race of man is fond of contention, and against nothing else doth it set 
itself so much, as against a boaster, and a contemptuous man, and a slave of glory. 


And he himself too, in order to maintain the fashion of his pride, exhibits the conduct of a slave to the 
common sort, flattering, courting them, serving a servitude more grievous than that of one bought for 
money. 


Knowing then all these things, let us lay down these passions, that we may not both pay a penalty here, 
and there be punished without end. Let us become lovers of virtue. For so both before reaching the 
kingdom we shall reap the greatest benefits here, and when we are departed thither we shall partake of 
the eternal blessings; unto which God grant we may all attain by the grace and love towards man of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXIII 


MATT. XIX. 16 


“And, behold, one came and said unto Him, Good Master, by doing what, shall I inherit eternal life?” 


Some indeed accuse this young man, as one dissembling and ill-minded, and coming with a temptation to 
Jesus, but I, though I would not say he was not fond of money, and under subjection to his wealth, since 
Christ in fact convicted him of being such a character, yet a dissembler I would by no means call him, both 
because it is not safe to venture on things uncertain, and especially in blame, and because Mark hath 
taken away this suspicion; for he saith, that “having come running unto Him, and kneeling to Him, he 
besought Him,” and that “Jesus beheld him, and loved him.” 


But great is the tyranny of wealth, and it is manifest hence; I mean, that though we be virtuous as to the 
rest, this ruins all besides. With reason hath Paul also affirmed it to be the root of all evils in general. “For 
the love of money is the root of all evils,” he saith. 


Wherefore then doth Christ thus reply to him, saying, “There is none good?” Because He came unto Him 
as a mere man, and one of the common sort, and a Jewish teacher; for this cause then as a man He 
discourses with him. And indeed in many instances He replies to the secret thoughts of them that come 
unto Him; as when He saith, “We worship we know what;” and, “If I bear witness of myself, my witness is 
not true.” When therefore He saith, “There is none good;” not as putting Himself out from being good 
doth He say this, far from it; for he said not, “Why dost thou call me good? I am not good;” but, “there is 
none good,” that is, none amongst men. 


And when He saith this self-same thing, He saith it not as depriving even men of goodness, but in 
contradistinction to the goodness of God. Wherefore also He added, “But one, that is, God;” and He said 
not, “but my Father,” that thou mightest learn that He had not revealed Himself to the young man. So also 
further back He called men evil, saying, “If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your children.” 
For indeed there too He called them evil, not as condemning the whole race as evil (for by “ye,” He means 
not “ye men”), but comparing the goodness that is in men with the goodness of God, He thus named it; 
therefore also He added, “How much more shall your Father give good things to them that ask Him?” And 
what was there to urge Him, or what the profit that He should answer in this way? He leads him on by 
little and little, and teaches him to be far from all flattery, drawing him off from the things upon each, and 
fastening him upon God, and persuading him to seek after the things to come, and to know that which is 
really good, and the root and fountain of all things, and to refer the honors to Him. 


Since also when He saith, “Call no one master upon earth,” it is in contradistinction to Himself He saith 
this, and that they might learn what is the chief sovereignty over all things that are. For neither was it a 
small forwardness the young man had shown up to this time in having fallen into such a desire; and when 
of the rest some were tempting, some were coming to Him for the cure of diseases, either their own or 
others, he for eternal life was both coming to Him, and discoursing with Him. For fertile was the land and 
rich, but the multitude of the thorns choked the seed. Mark at any rate how he is prepared thus far for 
obedience to the commandments. For “By doing what,” he saith, “shall I inherit eternal life?” So ready 
was he for the performance of the things that should be told him. But if he had come unto Him, tempting 
Him, the evangelist would have declared this also to us, as He doth also with regard to the others, as in 
the case of the lawyer. And though himself had been silent, Christ could not have suffered him to lie 
concealed, but would have convicted him plainly, or at least would have intimated it, so that he should not 
seem to have deceived Him, and to be hidden, and thereby have suffered hurt. 


If he had come unto Him tempting, he would not have departed sorrowing for what he heard. This was not 
at any rate ever the feeling of any of the Pharisees, but they grew fierce when their mouths were stopped. 
But not so this man; but he goeth away cast down, which is no little sign that not with an evil will he had 
come unto Him, but with one too feeble, and that he did indeed desire life, but was held in subjection by 
another and most grievous feeling. 


Therefore when Christ said, “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments,” he saith, “Which?” Not 
tempting, far from it, but supposing there were some others besides those of the law that should procure 
him life, which was like one who was very desirous. Then since Jesus mentioned those out of the law, he 
saith, “All these things have I kept from my youth up.” And neither at this did he stop, but again asks, 
“What lack I yet?” which itself again was a sign of his very earnest desire. 


What then saith Christ? Since He was going to enjoin something great, He setteth forth the recompenses, 
and saith, “If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in Heaven: and come, and follow me.” 


2. Seest thou how many prizes, how many crowns, He appoints for this race? If he had been tempting, He 
would not have told him these things. But now He both saith it, and in order to draw him on, He also 
shows him the reward to be great, and leaves it all to his own will, by all means throwing into the shade 


that which seemed to be grievous in His advice. Wherefore even before mentioning the conflicts and the 
toil, He shows him the prize, saying “If thou wilt be perfect,” and then saith, “Sell that thou hast, and give 
to the poor,” and straightway again the rewards, “Thou shalt have treasure in Heaven; and come, and 
follow me.” For indeed to follow Him is a great recompense. “And thou shalt have treasure in Heaven.” 


For since his discourse was of money, even of all did He advise him to strip himself, showing that he loses 
not what he hath, but adds to his possessions, He gave him more than He required him to give up; and not 
only more, but also as much greater as Heaven is greater than earth, and yet more so. 


But He called it a treasure, showing the plenteousness of the recompense, its permanency, its security, so 
far as it was possible by human similitudes to intimate it to the hearer. It is not then enough to despise 
wealth, but we must also maintain poor men, and above all things follow Christ; that is, do all the things 
that are ordered by Him, be ready for slaughter and daily death. “For if any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.” So that to cast away one’s money is a much less 
thing than this last commandment, to shed even one’s very blood; yet not a little doth our being freed 
from wealth contribute towards this. 


“But when the young man heard it, he went away sorrowful.” After this the evangelist, as it were to show 
that he hath not felt anything it was unlikely he should feel, saith, “For he had great possessions.” For 
they that have little are not equally held in subjection, as they that are overflowed with great affluence, 
for then the love of it becomes more tyrannical. Which thing I cease not always saying, that the increase 
of acquisitions kindles the flame more, and renders the getters poorer, inasmuch as it puts them in 
greater desire, and makes them have more feeling of their want. 


See, for example, even here what strength did this passion exhibit. Him that had come to Him with joy 
and forwardness, when Christ commanded him to cast away his riches, it so overwhelmed and weighed 
down, as not to suffer him so much as to answer touching these things, but silenced and become dejected 
and sullen to go away. 


What then saith Christ? “How hardly shall the rich enter into the kingdom of Heaven!” blaming not riches 
but them that are held in subjection by them. But if the rich man “hardly,” much more the covetous man. 
For if not to give one’s own be an hindrance to entering the kingdom, even to take of other men’s goods, 
think how much fire it heapeth up. 


Why can it have been, however, that He said to His disciples, that “hardly shall a rich man enter in,” they 
being poor men, and having no possessions? Instructing them not to be ashamed of their poverty, and, as 
it were, excusing Himself to them for suffering them to have nothing. 


But having said it was hard; as He proceeds, He shows that it is even impossible, and not merely 
impossible, but even in the highest degree impossible; and this He showed by the comparison concerning 
the camel and the needle. 


“Tt is easier” saith He, “for a camel to enter in by the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven.” Whence it is shown, that there is no ordinary reward for them that are rich, and are 
able to practise self command. Wherefore also He affirmed it to be a work of God, that He might show 
that great grace is needed for him who is to achieve this. At least, when the disciples were troubled, He 
said, “With men this is impossible; but with God all things are possible.” 


And wherefore are the disciples troubled, being poor, yea, exceedingly poor? Wherefore then are they 
confounded? Being in pain about the salvation of the rest, and having a great affection for all, and having 
already taken upon themselves the tender bowels of teachers. They were at least in such trembling and 
fear for the whole world from this declaration, as to need much comfort. 


Therefore, having first “beheld them, He said unto them, The things which are impossible with men, are 
possible with God.” For with a mild and meek look, having soothed their shuddering mind, and having put 
an end to their distress (for this the evangelist signified by saying, “He beheld them”), then by His words 
also He relieves them, bringing before them God’s power, and so making them feel confidence. 


But if thou wilt learn the manner of it likewise, and how what is impossible may become possible, hear. 
Born either for this end did He say, “The things which are impossible with men, are possible with God,” 
that thou shouldest give it up, and abstain, as from things impossible; but that having considered the 
greatness of the good work, thou shouldest hasten to it readily, and having besought God to assist thee in 
these noble contests, shouldest attain unto life. 


3. How then should this become possible? If thou cast away what thou hast, if thou empty thyself of thy 
wealth, if thou refrain from the wicked desire. For in proof that He does not refer it to God alone, but that 
to this end He said it, that thou shouldest know the vastness of the good work, hear what follows. For 
when Peter had said, “Behold, we have forsaken all, and followed Thee,” and had asked, “What shall we 
have therefore?” having appointed the reward for them; He added, “And every one who hath forsaken 
houses, or lands, or brothers, or sisters, or father, or mother, shall receive an hundred fold, and shall 


inherit eternal life.” Thus that which is impossible becometh possible. But how may this very thing be 
done, one may say, to forsake these? how is it possible for him that is once sunk in such lust of wealth, to 
recover himself? If he begin to empty himself of his possessions, and cut off what are superfluous. For so 
shall he both advance further, and shall run on his course more easily afterwards. 


Do not then seek all at once, but gently, and by little and little, ascend this ladder, that leads thee up to 
Heaven. For like as those in fevers having acrid bile abounding within them, when they cast in thereon 
meats and drinks, so far from quenching their thirst, do even kindle the flame; so also the covetous, when 
they cast in their wealth upon this wicked lust more acrid than that bile, do rather inflame it. For nothing 
so stays it as to refrain for a time from the lust of gain, like as acrid bile is stayed by abstinence and 
evacuations. 


But this itself, by what means will it be done? one may say. If thou consider, that whilst rich, thou wilt 
never cease thirsting, and pining with the lust of more; but being freed from thy possessions, thou wilt be 
able also to stay this disease. Do not then encompass thyself with more, lest thou follow after things 
unattainable, and be incurable, and be more miserable than all, being thus frantic. 


For answer me, whom shall we affirm to be tormented and pained? him that longs after costly meats and 
drinks, and is not able to enjoy them as he will, or him that hath not such a desire? It is quite clear one 
must say, him that desires, but cannot obtain what he desires. For this is so painful, to desire and not to 
enjoy, to thirst and not to drink, that Christ desiring to describe hell to us, described it in this way, and 
introduced the rich man thus tormented. For longing for a drop of water, and not enjoying it, this was his 
punishment. So then he that despises wealth quiets the desire, but he that desires to be rich hath 
inflamed it more, and not yet doth he stay; but though he have got ten thousand talents, he desireth as 
much more; though he obtain these, again he aims at twice as much more, and going on he desires even 
the mountains, and the earth, and the sea, and all to become gold for him, being mad with a kind of new 
and fearful madness, and one that can never thus be extinguished. 


And that thou mightest learn, that not by addition but by taking away this evil is stayed; if thou hadst ever 
had an absurd desire to fly and to be borne through the air, how wouldest thou extinguish this 
unreasonable desire? By fashioning wings, and preparing other instruments, or by convincing the mind 
that it is desiring things impossible, and that one should attempt none of these things? It is quite plain, 
that by convincing the mind. But that, thou mayest say, is impossible. But this again is more impossible, to 
find a limit for this desire. For indeed it is more easy for men to fly, than to make this lust cease by an 
addition of more. For when the objects of desire are possible, one may be soothed by the enjoyment of 
them, but when they are impossible, one must labor for one thing, to draw ourselves off from the desire, 
as otherwise at least it is not possible to recover the soul. 


Therefore that we may not have superfluous sorrows, let us forsake the love of money that is ever paining, 
and never endures to hold its peace, and let us remove ourselves to another love, which both makes us 
happy, and hath great facility, and let us long after the treasures above. For neither is the labor here so 
great, and the gain is unspeakable, and it is not possible for him to fail of them who is but in any wise 
watchful and sober, and despises the things present; even as on the other hand, as to him that is a slave to 
these last, and is utterly given up to them, it as altogether of necessity that he fail of those better riches. 


4. Considering then all these things, put away the wicked desire of wealth. For neither couldest thou say 
this, that it gives the things present, though it deprive us of the things to come, albeit even if this were so, 
this were extreme punishment, and vengeance. But now not even this may be. For besides hell, and before 
that hell, even here it casts thee into a more grievous punishment. For many houses hath this lust 
overthrown, and fierce wars hath it stirred up, and compelled men to end their lives by a violent death; 
and before these dangers it ruins the nobleness of the soul, and is wont often to make him that hath it 
cowardly, and unmanly, and rash, and false, and calumnious, and ravenous, and over-reaching, and all the 
worst things. 


But seeing perhaps the brightness of the silver, and the multitude of the servants, and the beauty of the 
buildings, the court paid in the market-place, art thou bewitched thereby? What remedy then may there 
be for this evil wound? If thou consider how these things affect thy soul, how dark, and desolate, and foul 
they render it, and how ugly; if thou reckon with how many evils these things were acquired, with how 
many labors they are kept, with how many dangers: or rather they are not kept unto the end, but when 
thou hast escaped the attempts of all, death coming on thee is often wont to remove these things into the 
hand of thine enemies, and goeth and taketh thee with him destitute, drawing after thee none of these 
things, save the wounds and the sores only, which the soul received from these, before its departing. 
When then thou seest any one resplendent outwardly with raiment and large attendance, lay open his 
conscience, and thou shalt see many a cobweb within, and much dust. Consider Paul, Peter. Consider 
John, Elias, or rather the Son of God Himself, who hath not where to lay His head. Be an imitator of Him, 
and of His servants, and imagine to thyself the unspeakable riches of these. 


But if having obtained a little sight by these, thou shouldest be darkened again, as in any shipwreck when 
a storm hath come on, hear the declaration of Christ, which affirms, that it is impossible “for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” And against this declaration set the mountains, and the earth, and the 


sea; and all things, if thou wilt, suppose to be gold; for thou shalt see nothing equal to the loss arising to 
thee from thence. And thou indeed makest mention of acres of land, so many and so many, and of houses 
ten or twenty or even more, and of baths as many, and of slaves a thousand, or twice as many, and of 
chariots fastened with silver and overlaid with gold; but I say this, that if each one of you that are rich 
were to leave this poverty (for these things are poverty compared with what I am about to say), and were 
possessed of a whole world, and each of them had as many men as are now everywhere on land and sea, 
and each a world both sea and land, and everywhere buildings, and cities, and nations, and from every 
side instead of water, instead of fountains, gold flowed up for him, I would not say those who are thus rich 
are worth three farthings, when they are cast out of the kingdom. 


For if now aiming at riches that perish, when they miss them, they are tormented, if they should obtain a 
perception of those unspeakable blessings, what then will suffice for consolation for them? There is 
nothing. Tell me not then of the abundance of their possessions, but consider how great loss the lovers of 
this abundance undergo in consequence thereof, for these things losing Heaven, and being in the same 
state, as if any one after being cast out of the highest honor in kings’ courts, having a dung heap, were to 
pride himself on that. For the storing up of money differs nothing from that, or rather that is even the 
better. For that is serviceable both for husbandry, and for heating a bath, and for other such uses, but the 
buried gold for none of these things. And would it were merely useless; but as it is, it kindles moreover 
many furnaces for him that hath it, unless he use it rightly; countess evils at least spring therefrom. 


Therefore they that are without used to call the love of money the citadel of evils; but the blessed Paul 
spake much better and more vividly, pronouncing it “the root of all evils.” 


Considering then all these things, let us emulate the things worthy of emulation, not gorgeous buildings 
not costly estates, but the men that have much confidence towards God, those that have riches in Heaven, 
the owners of those treasures, them that are really rich, them that are poor for Christ’s sake, that we may 
attain unto the good things of eternity by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
whom be unto the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, glory, might, honor, now and always and world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXIV 


MATT. XIX. 27 


“Then answered Peter and said unto Him, Behold, we have forsaken all, and followed Thee; what shall we 
have therefore?” 


All which? O blessed Peter; the rod? the net? the boat? the craft? These things dost thou tell me of, as all? 
Yea, saith he, but not for display do I say these things, but in order that by this question I may bring in the 
multitude of the poor. For since the Lord had said, “If thou wilt be perfect, sell that thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in Heaven;” lest any one of the poor should say, What then? if I 
have no possessions, can I not be perfect? Peter asks, that thou, the poor man, mayest learn, that thou art 
made in no respect inferior by this: Peter asks, that thou mayest not learn from Peter and doubt (for 
indeed he was imperfect as yet, and void of the Spirit), but that, having received the declaration from 
Peter’s Master, thou mayest be confident. 


For like as we do (we make things our own often when speaking of the concerns of others), so did the 
apostle, when he put to Him this question in behalf of all the world. Since that at least he knew with 
certainty his own portion, is manifest from what had been said before; for he that had already received 
the keys of the Heavens, much more might feel confidence about the things hereafter. 


But mark also how exactly his reply is according to Christ’s demand. For He had required of the rich man 
these two things, to give that he had to the poor, and to follow Him. Wherefore he also expresses these 
two things, to forsake, and to follow. “For behold we have forsaken all,” saith he, “and have followed 
Thee.” For the forsaking was done for the sake of following, and the following was rendered easier by the 
forsaking, and made them feel confidence and joy touching the forsaking. 


What then saith He? “Verily, I say unto you, that ye which have followed me, in the regeneration when the 
Son of Man shall sit on the throne of His glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.” What then, one may say, shall Judas sit there? By no means. How, then, doth He say, “Ye 
shall sit on twelve thrones?” how shall the terms of the promise be fulfilled? 


Hear how, and on what principle. There is a law ordained of God, recited by Jeremiah, the prophet to the 
Jews, and in these words: “At what instant I shall speak a sentence concerning a nation and kingdom, to 
pluck up and destroy; if that nation turn from their evil deeds, I also will repent of the evils, which I 
thought to do unto them. And at what instant I shall speak concerning a nation and kingdom to build and 
to plant it; and if they do evil in my sight, that they obey not my voice, I also will repent of the good, which 
I said I would do unto them.” 


For the same custom do I observe with respect to the good things as well, saith He. For though I spake of 


building up, should they show themselves unworthy of the promise, I will no longer do it. Which sort of 
thing was done with respect to man upon his creation, “For the dread of you,” it is said, “and the fear of 
you shall be on the wild beasts,” and it came not to pass, for he proved himself unworthy of the 
sovereignty, even as did Judas also. 


For in order that neither at the denunciations of punishment any men should despair and become more 
hardened, nor by the promises of good things be rendered causelessly more remiss, He remedies both 
these evils, by that which I have before mentioned, saying in this way: Though I should threaten, do not 
despair; for thou art able to repent, and to reverse the denunciation, like the Ninevites. Though I should 
promise any good thing, grow not remiss because of the promise. For shouldest thou appear unworthy, the 
fact of my having promised will not advantage thee, but will rather bring punishment. For I promise thee 
being worthy. 


Therefore even then in His discourse with His disciples He did not promise to them simply, for neither did 
He say, “you,” only, but added, “which have followed me,” that He might both cast out Judas, and draw 
towards Him those that should come afterwards. For neither to them only was it said, nor to Judas any 
more, when he had become unworthy. 


Now to the disciples He promised things to come, saying, “Ye shall sit on twelve thrones,” for they were 
now of a higher stamp, and sought after none of the things of the present world, but to the rest He 
promises also what are here. 


For “every one,” He saith, “that hath forsaken brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, or house, for my name’s sake, shall receive an hundredfold in this world, and shall 
inherit eternal life.” 


For lest any after having heard the word “ye,” should suppose this a thing peculiar to the disciples (I mean 
now the enjoying the greatest and first honors in the things to come), He extended the word, and spread 
the promise over the whole earth, and from the things present establishes the things to come also. And to 
the disciples also at the beginning, when they were in a more imperfect state, He reasoned from the 
things present. For when He drew them from the sea, and took them from their trade, and commanded 
them to forsake the ships, He made mention not of Heaven, not of thrones, but of the things here, saying, 
“T will make you fishers of men;” but when He had wrought them to be of higher views, then after that He 
discourses of the things to come also. 


2. But what is, “Judging the twelve tribes of Israel?” This is, “condemning them.” For they are not surely 
to sit as judges, but like as He said the Queen of the South should condemn that generation, and the 
Ninevites shall condemn them; so now these also. Therefore He said not, the nations, and the world, but 
the tribes of Israel. For since both the Jews alike and the apostles had been brought up under the same 
laws, and customs, and polity; when the Jews said, that for this cause they could not believe in Christ, 
because the law forbade to receive His commandments, by bringing forward these men, who had received 
the same law, and yet had believed, He condemns all those; like as even already He had said, “therefore 
they shall be your judges.” 


And what great thing doth He promise them, it may be said, if what the Ninevites have and the Queen of 
the South, this these are to have also? In the first place He had promised them many other things before 
this, and after this doth promise them, and this alone is not their reward. 


And besides even in this He intimated by the way something more than these things. For of those He 
simply said, The men of Nineveh shall rise up and condemn this gen eration,” and, “The Queen of the 
South shall condemn it;” but concerning these, not merely thus, but how? “When the Son of Man shall sit 
upon the throne of His glory, then shall ye also sit upon twelve thrones,” saith He, declaring, that they also 
shall reign with Him, and partake of that glory. “For if we suffer,” it is said, “we shall also reign with Him.” 
For neither do the thrones signify a sitting (in judgment), for He alone is the one that shall sit and judge, 
but honor and glory unspeakable did He intimate by the thrones. 


To these then He spake of these things, but to all the rest of eternal life and an hundredfold here. But if to 
the rest, much more to these too, both these things, and the things in this life. 


And this surely came to pass; for when they had left a fishing rod and a net, they possessed with authority 
the substances of all, the prices of the houses and the lands, and the very bodies of the believers. For 
often did they choose even to be slain for their sake, as Paul also bears witness to many, when he saith, “If 
it had been possible ye would have plucked out your eyes, and given them to me.” But when He saith, 
“Every one who hath forsaken wife,” He saith not this, for marriages to be broken asunder for nought, but 
as He saith concerning one’s life, “He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it,” not that we should 
destroy ourselves, neither that while yet here we should part it from the body, but that we should prefer 
godliness to all things; this too He saith also with respect to wife and brethren. 


But He seems to me here to intimate also the persecutions. For since there were many instances both of 
fathers urging their sons to ungodliness, and wives their husbands; when they command these things, 


saith He, let them be neither wives nor parents, even as Paul likewise said, “But if the unbelieving depart, 
let him depart.” 


When He had then raised the spirit of all, and had persuaded them to feel confidence both with respect to 
themselves and to all the world, He added, that “Many that were first shall be last, and last first.” But this 
although it be spoken also without distinction concerning many others likewise, it is spoken also 
concerning these men and concerning the Pharisees, who did not believe, even as before also He had said, 
“Many shall come from east and west and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob; but the 
children of the kingdom shall be cast out.” 


Then He adds also a parable, as training those who had fallen short to a great forwardness. 


“For the kingdom of Heaven,” He said, “is like to a man that is an householder, which went out early in 
the morning to hire laborers into his vineyard. And when he had agreed with them for a penny a day, he 
sent them into his vineyard.” 


“And at the third hour he saw others standing idle, and to them too he said, Go ye also into the vineyard, 
and whatsoever is right I will give you. And about the sixth and ninth hours he did likewise. And about the 
eleventh hour, he saw others standing idle, and saith unto them, Why stand ye here all the day idle? But 
they say unto him, No man hath hired us. He saith unto them, Go ye also into my vineyard, and 
whatsoever is right, ye shall receive.” 


“So when even was come, the lord of the vineyard saith unto his steward, Call the laborers, and give them 
their hire, beginning from the last unto the first. And when they came that were hired about the eleventh 
hour, they received every man a penny. And the first supposed that they should receive more, and they 
received likewise every man a penny. And when they had received it, they murmured against the good 
man of the house, saying, These last have wrought but one hour, and thou hast made them equal unto us 
that have borne the burden and heat of the day. But he answered one of them, and said, Friend, I do thee 
no wrong; didst thou not agree with me for a penny? Take that thine is, and go thy way; I will give unto 
this last also, even as unto thee. Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own? Is thine eye evil, 
because I am good? Thus the last shall be first, and the first last: for many are called, but few chosen.” 


3. What is to us the intent of this parable? For the beginning doth not harmonize with what is said at the 
end, but intimates altogether the contrary. For in the first part He shows all enjoying the same, and not 
some cast out, and some brought in; yet He Himself both before the parable and after the parable said the 
opposite thing. “That the first shall be last, and the last first,” that is, before the very first, those not 
continuing first, but having become last. For in proof that this is His meaning, He added, “Many are 
called, but few chosen,” so as doubly both to sting the one, and to soothe and urge on the other. 


But the parable saith not this, but that they shall be equal to them that are approved, and have labored 
much. “For thou hast made them equal unto us,” it is said, “that have borne the burden and heat of the 
day.” 


What then is the meaning of the parable? For it is necessary to make this first clear, and then we shall 
clear up that other point. By a vineyard He meaneth the injunctions of God and His commandments: by 
the time of laboring, the present life: by laborers, them that in different ways are called to the fulfillment 
of the injunctions: by early in the morning, and about the third and ninth and eleventh hours, them who at 
different ages have drawn near to God, and approved themselves. 


But the question is this, whether the first having gloriously approved themselves, and having pleased God, 
and having throughout the whole day shone by their labors, are possessed by the basest feeling of vice, 
jealousy and envy. For when they had seen them enjoying the same rewards, they say, “These last have 
wrought but one hour, and thou hast made them equal unto us, that have borne the burden and heat of 
the day.” And in these words, when they are to receive no hurt, neither to suffer diminution as to their 
own hire, they were indignant, and much displeased at the good of others, which was proof of envy and 
jealousy. And what is yet more, the good man of the house in justifying himself with respect to them, and 
in making his defense to him that had said these things, convicts him of wickedness and the basest 
jealousy, saying, “Didst thou not agree with me for a penny? Take that thine is, and go thy way; I will give 
unto the last even as unto thee. Is thine eye evil, because Iam good?” 


What then is it which is to be established by these things? For in other parables also this self-same thing 
may be seen. For the son who was approved is brought in, as having felt this self-same thing, when he saw 
his prodigal brother enjoying much honor, even more than himself. For like as these enjoyed more by 
receiving first, so he in a greater degree was honored by the abundance of the things given him; and to 
these things he that was approved bears witness. 


What then may we say? There is no one who is thus justifying himself, or blaming others in the kingdom of 
Heaven; away with the thought! for that place is pure from envy and jealousy. For if when they are here 
the saints give their very lives for sinners, much more when they see them there in the enjoyment of these 
things, do they rejoice and account these to be blessings of their own. Wherefore then did He so frame His 


discourse? The saying is a parable, wherefore neither is it right to inquire curiously into all things in 
parables word by word, but when we have learnt the object for which it was composed, to reap this, and 
not to busy one’s self about anything further. 


Wherefore then was this parable thus composed? what is its object to effect? To render more earnest 
them that are converted and become better men in extreme old age, and not to allow them to suppose 
they have a less portion. So it is for this cause He introduces also others displeased at their blessings, not 
to represent those men as pining or vexed, away with the thought! but to teach us that these have enjoyed 
such honor, as could even have begotten envy in others. Which we also often do, saying, “Such a one 
blamed me, because I counted thee worthy of much honor,” neither having been blamed, nor wishing to 
slander that other, but hereby to show the greatness of the gift which this one enjoyed. 


But wherefore can it have been that He did not hire all at once? As far as concerned Him, He did hire all; 
but if all did not hearken at once, the difference was made by the disposition of them that were called. For 
this cause, some are called early in the morning, some at the third hour, some at the sixth, some at the 
ninth, some at the eleventh, when they would obey. 


This Paul also declared when he said, “When it pleased Him, who separated me from my mother’s womb.” 
When did it please Him? When he was ready to obey. For He willed it even from the beginning, but 
because he would not have yielded, then it pleased Him, when Paul also was ready to obey. Thus also did 
He call the thief, although He was able to have called him even before, but he would not have obeyed. For 
if Paul at the beginning would not have obeyed, much more the thief. 


And if they say, “No man hath hired us,” in the first place as I said we must not be curious about all the 
points in the parables; but here neither is the good man of the house represented to say this, but they; but 
he doth not convict them, that he might drive them to perplexity, but might win them over. For that He 
called all, as far as lay in Him, from the first even the parable shows, saying, that “He went out early in 
the morning to hire.” 


4. From everything then it is manifest to us, that the parable is spoken with reference to them who from 
earliest youth, and those who in old age and more tardily, lay hold on virtue; to the former, that they may 
not be proud, neither reproach those called at the eleventh hour; to the latter, that they may learn that it 
is possible even in a short time to recover all. 


For since He had been speaking about earnestness, and the casting away of riches, and contempt of all 
one’s possessions, but this needed much vigor of mind and youthful ardor; in order to kindle in them a fire 
of love, and to give vigor to their will, He shows that it is possible even for men coming later to receive 
the hire of the whole day. 


But He doth not say it thus, lest again He should make them proud, but he shows that the whole is of His 
love to man, and because of this they shall not fail, but shall themselves enjoy the unspeakable blessings. 


And this chiefly is what it is His will to establish by this parable. And if He adds, that, “So the last shall be 
first and the first last; for many are called, but few chosen,” marvel not. For not as inferring it from the 
parable doth He say this, but His meaning is this, that like as this came to pass, so shall that come to pass. 
For here indeed the first did not become last, but all received the same contrary to hope and expectation. 
But as this result took place contrary to hope and contrary to expectation, and they that came before were 
equalled by them that followed, so shall that also come to pass which is more than this, and more strange, 
I mean, that the last should come to be even before the first, and that the first should be after these. So 
that that is one thing, and this another. 


But He seems to me to say these things, darkly hinting at the Jews, and amongst the believers at those 
who at first shone forth, but afterwards neglected virtue, and fell back; and those others again that have 
risen from vice, and have shot beyond many. For we see such changes taking place both with respect to 
faith and practice. 


Wherefore I entreat you let us use much diligence both to stand in the right faith, and to show forth an 
excellent life. For unless we add also a life suitable to our faith, we shall suffer the extremest punishment. 


And this the blessed Paul showed even from times of old, when he said, that “They did all eat the same 
spiritual meat, and did all drink the same spiritual drink:” and added, that they were not saved; “for they 
were overthrown in the wilderness.” And Christ declared it even in the evangelists, when He brought in 
some that had cast out devils and prophesied, and are led away to punishment. And all His parables also, 
as that of the virgins, that of the net, that of the thorns, that of the tree not bringing forth fruit, demand 
virtue in our works. For concerning doctrines He discourses seldom, for neither doth the subject need 
labor, but of life often or rather everywhere, for the war about this is continual, wherefore also so is the 
labor. 


And why do I speak of the whole code. For even a part of it overlooked brings upon one great evils; as, for 
instance, almsgiving overlooked casts into hell them that have come short in it; and yet this is not the 


whole of virtue, but a part thereof. But nevertheless both the virgins were punished for not having this, 
and the rich man was for this cause tormented, and they that have not fed the hungry, are for this 
condemned with the devil. Again, not to revile is a very small part of it, nevertheless this too casts out 
them that have not attained to it. “For he that saith to his brother, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell 
fire.” Again, even continence itself is a part, but nevertheless, without this no one shall see the Lord. For, 
“Follow peace,” it is said, “and holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord.” And humility too in 
like manner is a part of virtue; but nevertheless though any one should fulfill other good works, but have 
not attained to this, he is unclean with God. And this is manifest from the Pharisee, who though abounding 
with numberless good works, by this lost all. 


But I have also something more than these things to say again. I mean, that not only one of them 
overlooked shuts Heaven against us, but though it be done, yet not in due perfection and abundance, it 
produces the selfsame effect again. “For except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” So that though thou give alms, but 
not more than they, thou shalt not enter in. 


And how much did they bestow in alms? one may ask. For this very thing, I am minded to say now, that 
they who do not give may be roused to give, and they that give may not pride themselves, but may make 
increase of their gifts. What then did they give? A tenth of all their possessions, and again another tenth, 
and after this a third, so that they almost gave away the third part, for three-tenths put together make up 
this. And together with these, first fruits, and first born, and other things besides, as, for instance, the 
offerings for sins, those for purification, those at feasts, those in the jubilee, those by the cancelling of 
debts, and the dismissals of servants, and the lendings that were clear of usury. But if he who gave the 
third part of his goods, or rather the half (for those being put together with these are the half), if then he 
who is giving the half, achieves no great thing, he who doth not bestow so much as the tenth, of what shall 
he be worthy? With reason He said, “There are few that be saved.” 


5. Let us not, then, despise the care of our life. For if one portion of it despised brings so great a 
destruction, when on every hand we are subject to the sentence of condemnation, how shall we escape the 
punishment? and what manner of penalty shall we not suffer? and what manner of hope of salvation have 
we, one may ask, if each of the things we have numbered threatens us with hell? I too say this; 
nevertheless, if we give heed we may be saved, preparing the medicines of almsgiving, and attending to 
our wounds. 


For oil does not so strengthen a body, as benevolence at once strengthens a soul, and makes it invincible 
to all and impregnable to the devil. For wheresoever he may seize us, his hold then slips, this oil not 
suffering his grasp to fix on our back. 


With this oil therefore let us anoint ourselves continually. For it is the cause of health, and a supply of 
light, and a source of cheerfulness. “But such a one,” thou wilt say, “hath talents of gold so many and so 
many, and gives away nothing.” And what is that to thee? For thus shalt thou appear more worthy of 
admiration, when in poverty thou art more munificent than he. It was on this ground Paul marvelled at the 
Macedonians, not because they gave, but because even though they were in poverty they gave. 


Look not then at these, but at the common Teacher of all, who “had not where to lay His head.” And why, 
you say, doth not this and that person do so? Do not judge another, but deliver thyself from the charge 
against thee. Since the punishment is greater when thou at the same time blamest others, and thyself 
doest not, when judging other men, thou art again thyself also subject to the same judgment. For if even 
them who do right He permits not to judge others, much more will He not permit offenders. Let us not 
therefore judge others, neither let us look to others who are taking their ease, but unto Jesus, and from 
thence let us draw our examples. 


Why! have I been thy benefactor? Why! did I redeem thee, that thou lookest to me? It is another who hath 
bestowed these things on thee. Why dost thou let go thy Master, and look unto thy fellow-servant? 
Heardest thou not Him saying, “Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart?” And again, “He that 
would be first amongst you, let him be servant of all:” and again, “Even as the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” And after these things again, lest taking offense at them who are remiss 
amongst thy fellow-servants, thou continue in contemptuousness; to draw thee off from that, He saith, “I 
have made myself an example to you, that as I have done, ye should do also.” But hast thou no teacher of 
virtue amongst those persons that are with thee, neither such a one as to lead thee on to these things? 
More abundant then will be the praise, the commendation greater, when not even being supplied with 
teachers thou hast become one to be marvelled at. 


For this is possible, nay very easy, if we be willing: and this they show, who first duly performed these 
things, as for instance, Noah, Abraham, Melchizedeck, Job, and all the men like them. To them it is 
needful to look every day, and not unto these, whom ye never cease emulating, and passing about their 
names in your assemblies. For nothing else do I hear you saying everywhere, but such words as these; 
“Such a one has bought so many acres of land; such a one is rich, he is building.” Why dost thou stare, O 
man, at what is without? Why dost thou look to others? If thou art minded to look to others, look to them 
that do their duty, to them that approve themselves, to them that carefully fulfill the law, not to those that 


have become offenders, and are in dishonor. For if thou look to these, thou wilt gather hence many evil 
things, falling into remissness, into pride, into condemnation of others; but if thou reckon over them that 
do right, thou wilt lead thyself on unto humility, unto diligence, unto compunction, unto the blessings that 
are beyond number. 


Hear what the Pharisee suffered, because he let pass them that do right, and looked to him that had 
offended; hear and fear. 


See how David became one to be marvelled at, because he looked to his ancestors that were noted for 
virtue. “For Iam a stranger,” saith he, “and a sojourner, as all my fathers were.” For this man, and all that 
are like him, let pass them that had sinned, and thought of those who had approved themselves. 


This do thou also. For thou art not set to judge of the negligences of which others have been guilty, nor to 
inquire into the sins which others are committing; thou art required to do judgment on thyself, not on 
others. “For if we judged ourselves,” it is said, “we should not be judged, but when we are judged, we are 
chastened of the Lord.” But thou hast reversed the order, of thyself requiring no account of offenses great 
or small, but being strict and curious about the offenses of others. 


Let us no more do this, but leaving off this disorderly way, let us set up a tribunal in ourselves for the sins 
committed by ourselves, becoming ourselves accusers, and judges, and executioners for our offenses. 


But if it be thy will to be busy about the things of other men also, busy thyself about their good works, not 
their sins, that both by the memory of our negligences and by our emulation for the good works they have 
done, and by setting before ourselves the judgment-seat from which no prayers can deliver, wounded each 
day by our conscience as by a kind of goad, we may lead ourselves on to humility, and a greater diligence, 
and attain unto the good things to come, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ; with 
whom be to the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, glory, might, honor, now and always, and world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXV 


MATT. XX. 17-19 


“And Jesus going up to Jerusalem took the twelve disciples apart in the way, and said unto them, Behold, 
we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son of Man shall be betrayed unto the chief priests and unto the Scribes, 
and they shall condemn Him to death, and shall deliver Him to the Gentiles to mock, and to scourge, and 
to crucify Him; and the third day He shall be raised.” 


He goeth not up at once to Jerusalem when He is come out of Galilee, but having first wrought miracles, 
and having stopped the mouths of Pharisees, and having discoursed with His disciples of renouncing 
possessions: for, “if thou wilt be perfect,” saith He, “sell that thou hast:” and of virginity, “He that is able 
to receive, let him receive it:” and of humility, “For except ye be converted, and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of Heaven:” and of a recompense of the things here, “For whoso hath 
forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, shall receive an hundredfold in this world:” and of rewards there, 
“For he shall also inherit,” it is said, “eternal life:” then He assails the city next, and being on the point of 
going up, discourses again of His passion. For since it was likely that they, because they were not willing 
this should come to pass, would forget it, He is continually putting them in remembrance, exercising their 
mind by the frequency with which He reminded them, and diminishing their pain. 


But He speaks with them “apart,” necessarily; for it was not meet that His discourse about these things 
should be published to the many; neither that it should be spoken plainly, for no advantage arose from 
this. For if the disciples were confounded at hearing these things, much more the multitude of the people. 


What then? was it not told to the people? you may say. It was indeed told to the people also, but not so 
plainly. For, “Destroy,” saith He, “this Temple, and in three days I will raise it up;” and, “This generation 
seeketh after a sign, and there shall no sign be given it, but the sign of Jonas;” and again, “Yet a little 
while am I with you, and ye shall seek me, and shall not find me.” 


But to the disciples not so, but as the other things He spake unto them more plainly, so also spake He this 
too. And for what purpose, if the multitude understood not the force of His sayings, were they spoken at 
all? That they might learn after these things, that fore-knowing it, He came to His passion, and willing it; 
not in ignorance, nor by constraint. But to the disciples not for this cause only did He foretell it; but, as I 
have said, in order that having been exercised by the expectation, they might more easily endure the 
passion, and that it might not confound them by coming upon them without preparation. So for this cause, 
while at the beginning He spake of His death only, when they were practised and trained to hear of it, He 
adds the other circumstances also; as, for instance, that they should deliver Him to the Gentiles, that they 
should mock and scourge Him; as well on this account, as in order that when they saw the mournful 
events come to pass, they might expect from this the resurrection also. For He who had not cloaked from 
them what would give pain, and what seemed to be matter of reproach, would reasonably be believed 
about good things too. 


But mark, I pray thee, how with regard to the time also He orders the thing wisely. For neither at the 
beginning did He tell them, lest He should disquiet them, neither at the time itself, lest by this again He 
should confound them; but when they had received sufficient proof of His power, when He had given them 
promises that were very great concerning life everlasting, then He introduces also what He had to say 
concerning these things, once and twice and often interweaving it with His miracles and His instructions. 


But another evangelist saith, that He brought in the prophets also as witnesses; and another again saith, 
that even they themselves understood not His words, but the saying was hid from them, and that they 
were amazed as they followed Him. 


Surely then, one may say, the benefit of the prediction is taken away. For if they knew not what they were 
hearing, neither could they look for the event, and not looking for it, neither could they be exercised by 
their expectations. 


But I say another thing also more perplexing than this: If they did not know, how were they sorry. For 
another saith, they were sorry. If therefore they knew it not, how were they sorry? How did Peter say, “Be 
it far from Thee. This shall not be unto Thee?” 


What then may we say? That He should die indeed they knew, albeit they knew not clearly the mystery of 
the Incarnation. Neither did they know clearly about the resurrection, neither what He was to achieve; 
and this was hid from them. 


For this cause also they felt pain. For some they had known to have been raised again by other persons, 
but for any one to have raised up himself again, and in such wise to have raised himself as not to die any 
more, they had never known. 


This then they understood not, though often said; nay nor of this self-same death did they clearly know 
what it was, and how it should come on Him. Wherefore also they were amazed as they followed Him, but 
not for this cause only; but to me at least He seems even to amaze them by discoursing of His passion. 


2. Yet none of these things made them take courage, and this when they were continually hearing about 
His resurrection. For together with His death this also especially troubled them, to hear that men should 
“mock and scourge Him,” and the like. For when they considered His miracles, the possessed persons 
whom He had delivered, the dead whom He had raised, all the other marvellous works which He was 
doing, and then heard these things, they were amazed, if He who doeth these works is thus to suffer. 
Therefore they fell even into perplexity, and now believed, now disbelieved, and could not understand His 
sayings. So far at least were they from understanding clearly what He said, that the sons of Zebedee at 
the same time came to Him, and spake to Him of precedence. “We desire,” it is said, “that one should sit 
on Thy right hand, and one on Thy left.” How then doth this evangelist say, that their mother came to 
Him? It is probable both things were done. I mean, that they took their mother with them, with the 
purpose of making their entreaty stronger, and in this way to prevail with Christ. 


For in proof that this is true, as I say, and the request was rather theirs, and that being ashamed they put 
forward their mother, mark how Christ directs His words to them. 


But rather let us learn, first, what do they ask, and with what disposition, and whence they were moved to 
this? Whence then were they moved to this? They saw themselves honored above the rest, and expected 
from that they should obtain this request also. But what can it be they ask? Hear another evangelist 
plainly declaring this. For, “Because He was nigh,” it is said, “to Jerusalem, and because they thought the 
kingdom of God should immediately appear,” they asked these things. For they supposed that this was at 
the doors, and visible, and that having obtained what they asked, they would undergo none of the painful 
things. For neither for its own sake only did they seek it, but as though they would also escape the 
hardships. 


Wherefore also Christ in the first place leads them off from these thoughts, commanding them to await 
slaughter and dangers, and the utmost terrors. For, “Are ye able,” saith He, “to drink of the cup that I 
drink of?” 


But let no man be troubled at the apostles being in such an imperfect state. For not yet was the cross 
accomplished, not yet the grace of the Spirit given. But if thou wouldest learn their virtue, notice them 
after these things, and thou wilt see them superior to every passion. For with this object He reveals their 
deficiencies, that after these things thou mightest know what manner of men they became by grace. 


That then they were asking, in fact, for nothing spiritual, neither had a thought of the kingdom above, is 
manifest from hence. But let us see also, how they come unto Him, and what they say. “We would,” it is 
said, “that whatsoever we shall desire of Thee, Thou shouldest do it for us.” 


And Christ saith to them, “What would ye?” not being ignorant, but that He may compel them to answer, 
and lay open the wound, and so apply the medicine. But they out of shame and confusion of face, because 
under the influence of a human passion they were come to do this, took Him privately apart from the 
disciples, and asked Him. For they went before, it is said, so that it might not be observable to them, and 


so said what they wished. For it was their desire, as I suppose, because they heard, “Ye shall sit on twelve 
thrones,” to have the first place of these seats. And that they had an advantage over the others, they 
knew, but they were afraid of Peter, and say, “Command, that one sit on Thy right hand, one on Thy left;” 
and they urge Him, saying, “Command.” 


What then saith He? Showing, that they asked nothing spiritual, neither, if they had known again what 
they were asking, would they have ventured to ask for so much, He saith, “Ye know not what ye ask,” how 
great, how marvellous, how surpassing even the powers above. After that He adds, “Are ye able to drink of 
the cup that I shall drink of, and to be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with?” Seest thou, 
how He straightway drew them off from their suspicion, by framing His discourse from the contrary 
topics? For ye, He saith, talk to me of honor and crowns, but I to you of conflicts and labors. For this is not 
the season for rewards, neither shall that glory of mine appear now, but the present time is one of 
slaughter, and wars, and dangers. 


And see how by the form of His question, He both urges and attracts them. For He said not, “Are ye able 
to be slain?” “Are ye able to pour forth your blood?” but how? “Are ye able to drink of the cup?” Then to 
attract them to it, He saith, “Which I shall drink of,” that by their fellowship with Him in it they might be 
made more ready. 


And a baptism again calls He it; showing that great was the cleansing the world was to have from the 
things that were being done. 


“They say unto Him, We are able.” Out of their forwardness they straightway undertook it, not knowing 
even this which they were saying, but looking to hear what they had asked. 


What then saith He? “Ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and be baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with.” Great blessings did He foretell to them. His meaning is, ye shall be counted worthy of 
martyrdom, and shall suffer these things which I suffer; ye shall close your life by a violent death, and in 
these things ye shall be partakers with me; “But to sit on my right hand and on my left is not mine to give, 
but it shall be given to them for whom it is prepared of my Father.” 


3. Having first elevated their souls, and made them of a higher character, and having rendered them such 
as sorrow could not subdue, then He reproves their request. 


But what can be this present saying? For indeed there are two points that are subjects of inquiry to many: 
one, if it be prepared for any to sit on His right hand; and then, if the Lord of all hath not power to bestow 
it on them for whom it is prepared. 


What then is the saying? If we solve the former point, then the second also will be clear to the inquirers. 
What then is this? No one shall sit on His right hand nor on His left. For that throne is inaccessible to all, I 
do not say to men only, and saints, and apostles, but even to angels, and archangels, and to all the powers 
that are on high. 


At least Paul puts it as a peculiar privilege of the Only-Begotten, saying, “To which of the angels said He at 
any time, Sit thou on my right hand? And of the angels He saith, who maketh His angels spirits; but unto 
the Son, Thy throne, O God.’“ 


How then saith He, “To sit on my right hand and on my left is not mine to give,” as though there are some 
that should sit there? Not as though there are; far from it; but He makes answer to the thoughts of them 
who ask the favor, condescending to their understanding. For neither did they know that lofty throne, and 
His sitting at the right hand of the Father; how should they, when even the things that were much lower 
than these, and were daily instilled into them, they understood not? but they sought one thing only, to 
enjoy the first honors, and to stand before the rest, and that no one should stand before them with Him; 
even as I have already said before, that, since they heard of twelve thrones, in ignorance what the saying 
could mean, they asked for the first place. 


What therefore Christ saith is this: “Ye shall die indeed for me, and shall be slain for the sake of the 
gospel, and shall be partakers with me, as far as regards the passion: but this is not sufficient to secure 
you the enjoyment of the first seat, and to cause that ye should occupy the first place. For if any one else 
should come, together with the martyrdom, possessed of all the other parts of virtue far more fully than 
you, not because I love you now, and prefer you to the rest, therefore shall I set aside him that is 
distinguished by his good works, and give the first honors to you.” 


But thus indeed He did not say it, so as not to pain them, but darkly He intimates the self-same thing, 
saying, “Ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and ye shall be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized 
with; but to sit on my right hand and on my left, this is not mine to give, but it shall be given to those for 
whom it is prepared.” 


But for whom is it prepared? For them who could become distinguished by their works. Therefore He said 
not, It is not mine to give, but my Father’s, lest any should say that He was too weak, or wanting in vigor 
for their recompense; but how? It is not mine, but of those for whom it is prepared. 


And in order that what I say may be more plain, let us work it on an illustration, and let us suppose there 
was some master of the games, then that many excellent combatants went down to the contest, and that 
some two of the combatants that were most nearly connected with the master of the games were to come 
to him and say, “Cause us to be crowned and proclaimed,” confiding in their good-will and friendship with 
him; and that he were to say to them, “This is not mine to give, but it shall be given to them for whom it is 
prepared, by their labors, and their toils;” should we indeed condemn him as powerless? By no means, but 
we should approve him for his justice, and for having no respect of persons. Like then as we should not 
say that he did not give the crown from want of vigor, but as not wishing to corrupt the law of the games, 
nor to disturb the order of justice; in like manner now should I say Christ said this, from every motive to 
compel them, after the grace of God, to set their hopes of salvation and approval on the proof of their own 
good works. 


Therefore He saith, “For whom it is prepared.” For what, saith He, if others should appear better than 
you? What, if they should do greater things? For shall ye, because ye have become my disciples, therefore 
enjoy the first honors, if ye yourselves should not appear worthy of the choice? 


For that He Himself hath power over the whole, is manifest from His having the entire judgment. For to 
Peter too He speaks thus, “I will give thee the keys of the Heavens.” And Paul also makes this clear where 
he saith, “Henceforth is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
will give me in that day; and not to me only, but unto all them also which have loved His appearing.” But 
the appearing was of Christ. But that no one will stand before Paul, is surely clear to every one. 


And if He hath expressed these things somewhat obscurely, marvel not. For to lead them on by hidden 
instruction, not to be rudely pressing Him without object or cause for the first honors (for from a human 
passion they felt this), and not wishing to give them pain, by the obscurity He effects both these objects. 


“Then were the ten moved with indignation with respect to the two.” Then. When.? When He had 
reproved them. So long as the judgment was Christ’s, they were not moved with indignation; but seeing 
them preferred, they were contented, and held their peace, out of reverence and honor to their Master. 


And if they were vexed in mind, yet they dared not utter this. And when they had some feeling of human 
weakness towards Peter, at the time that He gave the didrachmas, they did not give way to anger, but 
asked only, “Who then is greatest?” But since here the request was the disciples,’ they are moved with 
indignation. And not even here are they straightway moved with indignation, when they asked, but when 
Christ had reproved them, and had said they should not enjoy the first honors, unless they showed 
themselves worthy of these. 


4. Seest thou how they were all in an imperfect state, when both these were lifting themselves up above 
the ten, and those envying the two? But, as I said, show me them after these things, and thou wilt see 
them delivered from all these passions. Hear at least how this same John, he who now came to Him for 
these things, everywhere gives up the first place to Peter, both in addressing the people, and in working 
miracles, in the Acts of the Apostles. 


And he conceals not Peter’s good deeds, but relates both the confession, which he openly made when all 
were silent, and his entering into the tomb, and puts the apostle before himself. For, because both 
continued with Him at His crucifixion, taking away the ground of his own commendation, he saith, “That 
disciple was known unto the high priest.” 


But James survived not a long time, but from the beginning he was so greatly filled with warmth, and so 
forsook all the things of men, and mounted up to an height unutterable, as straightway to be slain. Thus, 
in all respects, they after these things became excellent. 


But then, “they were moved with indignation.” What then saith Christ? “He called them unto Him, and 
said, The princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them.” For, as they were disturbed and troubled, 
He soothes them by His call before His word, and by drawing them near Him. For the two having 
separated themselves from the company of the ten, had stood nearer Him, pleading their own interests. 
Therefore He brings near Him these also, by this very act, and by exposing and revealing it before the 
rest, soothing the passion both of the one and of the other. 


And not as before, so now also doth He check them. For whereas before He brings little children into the 
midst, and commands to imitate their simplicity and lowliness; here He reproves them in a sharper way 
from the contrary side, saying, “The princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and their great 
ones exercise authority upon them, but it shall not be so among you; but he that will be great among you, 
let this man be minister to all; and he that will be first, let him be last of all;” showing that such a feeling 
as this is that of heathens, I mean, to love the first place. For the passion is tyrannical, and is continually 
hindering even great men; therefore also it needs a severer stripe. Whence He too strikes deeper into 
them, by comparison with the Gentiles shaming their inflamed soul, and removes the envy of the one and 
the arrogance of the other, all but saying, “Be not moved with indignation, as insulted. For they harm and 
disgrace themselves most, who on this wise seek the first places, for they are amongst the last. For 


matters with us are not like matters without. For the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them,’ 
but with me the last, even he is first.” 


“And in proof that I say not these things without cause, by the things which I do and suffer, receive the 
proof of my sayings. For I have myself done something even more. For being King of the powers above, I 
was willing to become man, and I submitted to be despised, and despitefully entreated. And not even with 
these things was I satisfied, but even unto death did I come. Therefore,” He saith, 


“Even as the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many.” “For not even at this did I stop,” saith He, “but even my life did I give a ransom; and for whom? For 
enemies. But thou if thou art abused, it is for thyself, but I for thee.” 


Be not then afraid, as though thine honor were plucked down. For how much soever thou humblest 
thyself, thou canst not descend so much as thy Lord. And yet His descent hath become the ascent of all, 
and hath made His own glory shine forth. For before He was made man, He was known amongst angels 
only; but after He was made man and was crucified, so far from lessening that glory, He acquired other 
besides, even that from the knowledge of the world. 


Fear not then, as though thine honor were put down, if thou shouldest abase thyself, for in this way is thy 
glory more exalted, in this way it becomes greater. This is the door of the kingdom. Let us not then go the 
opposite way, neither let us war against ourselves. For if we desire to appear great, we shall not be great, 
but even the most dishonored of all. 


Seest thou how everywhere He urges them by the opposite things, giving them what they desire? For in 
the preceding parts also we have shown this in many instances, and in the cases of the covetous, and of 
the vain-glorious, He did thus. For wherefore, He saith, dost thou give alms before men? That thou mayest 
enjoy glory? Thou must then not do so, and thou shalt surely enjoy it. Wherefore dost thou lay up 
treasures? That thou mayest be rich? Thou must then not lay up treasures, and thou shalt be rich. Even so 
here too, wherefore dost thou set thy heart on the first places? That thou mayest be before others? 
Choose then the last place, and then thou wilt enjoy the first. So that if it be thy will to become great, seek 
not to become great, and then thou wilt be great. For the other is to be little. 


5. Seest thou how He drew them off from the disease, by showing them both from thence failing of their 
object, and from hence gaining, that they might flee the one, and follow after the other. 


And of the Gentiles, too, He for this cause reminded them, that in this way again He might show the thing 
to be disgraceful and to be abhorred. 


For the arrogant is of necessity base, and, on the contrary, the lowly-minded is high. For this is the height 
that is true and genuine, and exists not in name only, nor in manner of address. And that which is from 
without is of necessity and fear, but this is like to God’s. Such a one, though he be admired by no one, 
continues high; even as again the other, though he be courted by all, is of all men the basest. And the one 
is an honor rendered of necessity, whence also it easily passes away; but the other is of principle, whence 
also it continues steadfast. Since for this we admire the saints also, that being greater than all, they 
humbled themselves more than all. Wherefore even to this day they continue to be high, and not even 
death hath brought down that height. 


And if ye be minded, let us by reasonings also inquire into this very thing. Any one is said to be high, 
either when he is so by greatness of stature, or when he hath chanced to be set on a high place, and low 
in like manner, from the opposite things. 


Let us see then who is like this, the boaster, or he that keeps within measure, that thou mayest perceive 
that nothing is higher than lowliness of mind, and nothing lower than boastfulness. 


The boaster then desires to be greater than all, and affirms no one to be equal in worth with him; and how 
much soever honor he may obtain, he sets his heart on more and claims it, and accounts himself to have 
obtained none, and treats men with utter contempt, and yet seeks after the honor that comes from them; 
than which what can be more unreasonable? For this surely is like an enigma. By those, whom he holds in 
no esteem, he desires to be glorified. 


Seest thou how he who desires to be exalted falls down and is set on the ground? For that he accounts all 
men to be nothing compared with himself, he himself declares, for this is boasting. Why then dost cast 
thyself upon him who is nothing? why dost thou seek honor of him? Why dost thou lead about with thee 
such great multitudes? 


Seest thou one low, and set on a low place. Come then, let us inquire about the high man. This one knows 
what man is, and that man is a great thing, and that he himself is last of all, and therefore whatever honor 
he may enjoy, he reckons this great, so that this one is consistent with himself and is high, and shifts not 
his judgment; for whom he accounts great, the honors that come from them he esteems great also, though 
they should chance to be small, because he accounts those who bestow them to be great. But the boastful 
man accounts them that give the honors to be nothing, yet the honors bestowed by them he reckons to be 


great. 


Again, the lowly man is seized by no passion, no anger can much trouble this man, no love of glory, no 
envy, no jealousy: and what can be higher than the soul that is delivered from these things? But the 
boastful man is held in subjection by all these things, like any worm crawling in the mire, for jealousy and 
envy and anger are forever troubling his soul. 


Which then is high? He that is superior to his passions, or he that is their slave? He that trembles at them 
and is afraid of them, or he that is unsubdued, and never taken by them? Which kind of bird should we say 
flies higher? that which is higher than the hands and the arrows of the hunter, or that which does not even 
suffer the hunters to need an arrow, from his flying along the ground, and from not being able ever to 
elevate himself? Is not then the arrogant man like this? for indeed every net readily catches him as 
crawling on the ground. 


6. But if thou wilt, even from that wicked demon prove thou this. For what can be baser than the devil, 
because he had exalted himself; what higher than the man who is willing to abase himself? For the former 
crawls on the ground under our heel (For, “ye tread,” He saith, “upon serpents and scorpions”), but the 
latter is set with the angels on high. 


But if thou desirest to learn this from the example of haughty men also, consider that barbarian king, that 
led so great an army, who knew not so much as the things that are manifest to all; as, for instance, that 
stone was stone, and the images, images; wherefore he was inferior even to these. But the godly and 
faithful are raised even above the sun; than whom what can be higher, who rise above even the vaults of 
heaven, and passing beyond angels, stand by the very throne of the king. 


And that thou mayest learn in another way their vileness; who will be abased? He who has God for his ally, 
or he with whom God is at war? It is quite plain that it is he with whom He is at war. Hear then touching 
either of these what saith the Scripture. “God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the humble.” 


Again, I will ask you another thing also. Which is higher? He who acts as a priest to God and offers 
sacrifice? or he who is somewhere far removed from confidence towards Him? And what manner of 
sacrifice doth the lowly man offer? one may say. Hear David saying, “The sacrifice of God is a contrite 
spirit; a contrite and humbled heart God will not despise.” 


Seest thou the purity of this man? Behold also the uncleanness of the other; for “every one that is proud in 
heart is unclean before God.” Besides, the one hath God resting upon him, (“For unto whom will I look,” 
saith He, “but to him that is meek and quiet, and trembleth at my words”), but the other crawls with the 
devil, for he that is lifted up with pride shall suffer the devil’s punishment. Wherefore Paul also said, 
“Lest, being lifted up with pride, he should fall into the condemnation of the devil.” 


And the thing opposite to what he wishes, befalls him. For his wish is to be arrogant, that he may be 
honored; but the most contemned of all is this character. For these most of all are laughing stocks, foes 
and enemies to all men, the most easy to be subdued by their enemies, the men that easily fall into anger, 
the unclean before God. 


What then can be worse than this, for this is the extremity of evils? And what is sweeter than the lowly, 
what more blessed, since they are longed after, and beloved of God? And the glory too that cometh of 
men, these do most of all enjoy, and all honor them as fathers, embrace them as brothers, receive them as 
their own members. 


Let us then become lowly, that we may be high. For most utterly doth arrogance abase. This abased 
Pharaoh. For, “I know not,” he saith, “the Lord,” and he became inferior to flies and frogs, and the locusts, 
and after that with his very arms and horses was he drowned in the sea. In direct opposition to him, 
Abraham saith, “I am dust and ashes,” and prevailed over countless barbarians, and having fallen into the 
midst of Egyptians, returned, bearing a trophy more glorious than the former, and, cleaving to this virtue, 
grew ever more high. Therefore he is celebrated everywhere, therefore he is crowned and proclaimed; but 
Pharaoh is both earth and ashes, and if there is anything else more vile than these. For nothing doth God 
so abhor as arrogance. For this object hath He done all things from the beginning, in order that He might 
root out this passion. Because of this are we become mortal, and are in sorrows, and wailings. Because of 
this are we in toil, and sweat, and in labor continual, and mingled with affliction. For indeed out of 
arrogance did the first man sin, looking for an equality with God. Therefore, not even what things he had, 
did he continue to possess, but lost even these. 


For arrogance is like this, so far from adding to us any improvement of our life, it subtracts even what we 
have; as, on the contrary, humility, so far from subtracting from what we have, adds to us also what we 
have not. 


This virtue then let us emulate, this let us pursue, that we may both enjoy present honor, and attain unto 
the glory to come, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom be unto the 
Father glory and might, together with the Holy Ghost, now and always, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXVI 


MATT. XX. 29, 30 


“And as they departed from Jericho, great multitudes followed Him. And, behold, two blind men sitting by 
the wayside, when they heard that Jesus passed by, cried out, saying, Have mercy on us, O Lord, Thou Son 
of David.” 


See whence He passed unto Jerusalem, and where He abode before this, with regard to which it seems to 
me especially worthy of inquiry, wherefore He went not away even long before this from thence unto 
Galilee, but through Samaria. But this we will leave to them that are fond of learning. For if any one were 
disposed to search the matter out carefully, he will find that John intimates it well, and hath expressed the 
cause. 


But let us keep to the things set before us, and let us listen to these blind men, who were better than 
many that see. For neither having a guide, nor being able to see Him when come near to them, 
nevertheless they strove to come unto Him, and began to cry with a loud voice, and when rebuked for 
speaking, they cried the more. For such is the nature of an enduring soul, by the very things that hinder, it 
is borne up. 


But Christ suffered them to be rebuked, that their earnestness might the more appear, and that thou 
mightest learn that worthily they enjoy the benefits of their cure. Therefore He doth not so much as ask, 
“Do ye believe?” as He doth with many; for their cry, and their coming unto Him, sufficed to make their 
faith manifest. 


Hence learn, O beloved, that though we be very vile and outcast, but yet approach God with earnestness, 
even by ourselves we shall be able to effect whatsoever we ask. See, for instance, these men, how, having 
none of the apostles to plead with them, but rather many to stop their mouths, they were able to pass over 
the hindrances, and to come unto Jesus Himself. And yet the evangelist bears witness to no confidence of 
life in them, but earnestness sufficed them instead of all. 


These then let us also emulate. Though God defer the gift, though there be many withdrawing us, let us 
not desist from asking. For in this way most of all shall we win God to us. See at least even here, how not 
poverty, not blindness, not their being unheard, not their being rebuked by the multitude, not anything 
else, impeded their exceeding earnestness. Such is the nature of a fervent and toiling soul. 


What then saith Christ? “He called them, and said, What will ye that I should do unto you? They say unto 
Him, Lord, that our eyes may be opened.” Wherefore doth He ask them? Lest any one should think that 
when they wish to receive one thing, He giveth them another thing. For indeed it is usual with Him on 
every occasion, first to make manifest and discover to all the virtue of those He is healing, and then to 
apply the cure, for one reason, that He might lead on the others likewise to emulation; and for another, 
that He might show that they were enjoying the gift worthily. This, for instance, He did with respect to the 
Canaanitish woman also, this too in the case of the centurion, this again as to her that had the issue of 
blood, or rather that marvellous woman even anticipated the Lord’s inquiry; but not so did He pass her by, 
but even after the cure makes her manifest. Such earnest care had He on every occasion to proclaim the 
good deeds of them that come to Him, and to show them to be much greater than they are, which He doth 
here also. 


Then, when they said what they wished, He had compassion on them, and touched them. For this alone is 
the cause of their cure, for which also He came into the world. But nevertheless, although it be mercy and 
grace, it seeks for the worthy. 


But that they were worthy is manifest, both from what they cried out, and from the fact that, when they 
had received, they did not hasten away, as many do, being ungrateful after the benefits. Nay, they were 
not like this, but were both persevering before the gift, and after the gift grateful, for “they followed 
Him.” 


“And when He drew nigh unto Jerusalem, and was come to Bethphage, unto the Mount of Olives, He sent 
two of His disciples, saying, Go into the village over against you, and ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt 
with her: loose them, and bring them unto me. And if any man say aught unto you, ye shall say, The Lord 
hath need of them; and straightway he sendeth them. And this was done, that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by Zechariah the prophet, Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Behold, thy King cometh to thee, 
meek, and sitting upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass.” 


And yet He had often entered Jerusalem before, but never with so much circumstance. What then is the 
cause? It was the beginning then of the dispensation; and neither was He very well known, nor the time of 
His passion near; wherefore He mixed with them with less distinction, and more disguising Himself. For 
He would not have been held in admiration, had He so appeared, and He would have excited them to 
greater anger. But when He had both given them sufficient proof of His power, and the cross was at the 
doors, He makes Himself then more conspicuous, and doeth with greater circumstance all the things that 


were likely to inflame them. For it was indeed possible for this to have been done at the beginning also; 
but it was not profitable nor expedient it should be so. 


But do thou observe, I pray thee, how many miracles are done, and how many prophecies are fulfilled. He 
said, “Ye shall find an ass;” He foretold that no man should hinder them, but that all, when they heard, 
should hold their peace. 


But this is no small condemnation of the Jews, if them that were never known to Him, neither had 
appeared before Him, He persuades to give up their own property, and to say nothing against it, and that 
by His disciples, while these, being present with Him at the working of His miracles, were not persuaded. 


2. And do not account what was done to be a small thing. For who persuaded them, when their own 
property was taken from them, and that, when they were perhaps poor men and husbandmen, not to 
forbid it? Why say I not to forbid it? not to ask, or even if they asked, to hold their peace, and give it up. 
For indeed both things were alike marvellous, as well, if they said nothing, when their beasts were 
dragged away, or if having spoken, and heard, “The Lord hath need of them,” they yielded and withstood 
not, and this when they see not Him, but His disciples. 


By these things He teaches them, that it was in His power to have entirely hindered the Jews also, even 
against their will, when they were proceeding to attack Him, and to have made them speechless, but He 
would not. 


And another thing again together with these doth He teach the disciples, to give whatever He should ask; 
and, though he should require them to yield up their very life, to give even this, and not to gainsay. For if 
even strangers gave up to Him, much more ought they to strip themselves of all things. 


And besides what we have said, He was fulfilling also another prophecy, one which was twofold, one part 
in words, and another in deeds. And that in deeds was, by the sitting on the ass; and that by words, the 
prediction of Zacharias; because he had said, that the King should sit on an ass. And He, having sat and 
having fulfilled it, gave to the prophecy another beginning again, by what He was doing typifying 
beforehand the things to come. 


How and in what manner? He proclaimed beforehand the calling of the unclean Gentiles, and that He 
should rest upon them, and that they should yield to Him and follow Him, and prophecy succeeded to 
prophecy. 


But to me He seemeth not for this object only to sit on the ass, but also as affording us a standard of self- 
denial. For not only did He fulfill prophecies, nor did He only plant the doctrines of the truth, but by these 
very things He was correcting our practice for us, everywhere setting us rules of necessary use, and by all 
means amending our life. 


For this cause, I say, even when He was to be born He sought not a splendid house, nor a mother rich and 
distinguished, but a poor woman, and one that had a carpenter as her betrothed husband; and is born ina 
shed, and laid in a manger: and choosing His disciples, He chose not orators and wise men, not rich men 
and nobly born, but poor men, and of poor families, and in every way undistinguished; and providing His 
table, at one time He sets before Himself barley loaves, and at another at the very moment commands the 
disciples to buy at the market. And making His couch, He makes it of grass, and putting on raiment, He 
clothes Himself in what is cheap, and in no respect different from the common sort; and a house He did 
not so much as possess. And if He had to go from place to place, He did this travelling on foot, and so 
travelling, as even to grow weary. And sitting, He requires no throne nor pillow, but sits on the ground, 
sometimes in the mountain, and sometimes by the well, and not merely by the well, but also alone, and 
talks with a Samaritan woman. 


Again, setting measures of sorrow, when He had need to mourn, He weeps moderately, everywhere 
setting us rules, as I have said, and limits how far one ought to proceed, and not any further. So for this 
intent now also, since it happens that some are weak and have need of beasts to carry them, in this too He 
fixes a measure, showing that one ought not to yoke horses or mules to be borne by them, but to use an 
ass, and not to proceed further, and everywhere to be limited by the want. 


But let us look also at the prophecy, that by words, that by acts. What then is the prophecy? “Behold, thy 
King cometh to thee, meek, and riding on an ass, and a young colt;” not driving chariots, like the rest of 
the kings, not demanding tributes, not thrusting men off, and leading about guards, but displaying His 
great meekness even hereby. 


Ask then the Jew, what King came to Jerusalem borne on an ass? Nay, he could not mention, but this 
alone. 


But He did these things, as I said, signifying beforehand the things to come. For here the church is 
signified by the colt, and the new people, which was once unclean, but which, after Jesus sat on them, 
became clean. And see the image preserved throughout. I mean that the disciples loose the asses. For by 
the apostles, both they and we were called; by the apostles were we brought near. But because our 


acceptance provoked them also to emulation, therefore the ass appears following the colt. For after Christ 
hath sat on the Gentiles, then shall they also come moving us to emulation. And Paul declaring this, said, 
“That blindness in part is happened to Israel, until the fullness of the Gentiles be come in; and so all Israel 
shall be saved.” For that it was a prophecy is evident from what is said. For neither would the prophet 
have cared to express with such great exactness the age of the ass, unless this had been so. 


But not these things only are signified by what is said, but also that the apostles should bring them with 
ease. For as here, no man gainsaid them so as to keep the asses, so neither with regard to the Gentiles 
was any one able to prevent them, of those who were before masters of them. 


But He doth not sit on the bare colt, but on the apostles’ garments. For after they had taken the colt, they 
then gave up all, even as Paul also said, “I will very gladly spend and be spent for your souls.” 


But mark how tractable the colt, how being unbroken, and having never known the rein, he was not 
restive, but went on orderly; which thing itself was a prophecy of the future, signifying the submissiveness 
of the Gentiles, and their sudden conversion to good order. For all things did that word work, which said, 
“Loose him, and bring him to me:” so that the unmanageable became orderly, and the unclean thenceforth 
clean. 


3. But see the baseness of the Jews. He had wrought so many miracles, and never were they thus amazed 
at Him; but when they saw a multitude running together, then they marvel. “For all the city was moved, 
saying, Who is this? But the multitudes said, This is Jesus the prophet of Nazareth of Galilee.” And when 
they thought they were saying something great, even then were their thoughts earthly, and low, and 
dragging on the ground. 


But these things He did, not as displaying any pomp, but at once, as I have said, both fulfilling a prophecy, 
and teaching self-denial, and at the same time also comforting His disciples, who were grieving for His 
death, and showing them that He suffers all these things willingly. And mark thou, I pray thee, the 
accuracy of the prophet, how he foretold all things. And some things David, some things Zechariah, had 
proclaimed beforehand. Let us also do likewise, and let us sing hymns, and give up our garments to them 
that bear Him. For what should we deserve, when some clothe the ass on which He was set, and others 
strew the garments even under her feet; but we, seeing him naked, and not being even commanded to 
strip ourselves, but to spend of what is laid by, not even so are liberal? And when they indeed attend upon 
Him before and behind, but we, when He cometh unto us, send Him away, and thrust Him off and insult 
Him. 


How sore a punishment do these things deserve, how great vengeance! Thy Lord cometh unto thee in 
need, and thou art not willing so much as to listen to His entreaty, but thou blamest and rebukest Him, 
and this, when thou hast heard such words as these. But if in giving one loaf, and a little money, thou art 
so mean, and haughty, and backward; if thou hadst to empty out all, what wouldest thou become? 


Seest thou not those that show their magnificence in the theatre, how much they give away to the harlots? 
but thou givest not so much as the half, nay often not the smallest part. But the devil is exhorting to give 
to whom it may chance, procuring us hell, and thou givest; but Christ to the needy, promising a kingdom, 
and thou, far from giving, dost rather insult them, and thou choosest rather to obey the devil, that thou 
mightest be punished, than to submit to Christ, and be saved. 


And what could be worse than this frenzy? One procures hell, the other a kingdom, and ye leave the latter, 
and run unto the former. And this ye send away, when He cometh unto you, that when he is far off, ye call 
unto you. And what you do is the same as if a king bearing a royal robe, and offering a diadem, did not win 
your choice, but a robber brandishing a sword at you, and threatening death, were to win it. 


Considering these things then, beloved, let us discern the truth at length though late, and let us grow 
sober. For Iam now ashamed of speaking of almsgiving, because that having often spoken on this subject, 
I have effected nothing worth the exhortation. For some increase indeed hath there been, but not so much 
as I wished. For I see you sowing, but not with a liberal hand. Wherefore I fear too lest ye also “reap 
sparingly.” 


For in proof that we do sow sparingly, let us inquire, if it seem good, which are more numerous in the city, 
poor or rich; and which they, who are neither poor nor rich, but have a middle place. As, for instance, a 
tenth part is of rich, and a tenth of the poor that have nothing at all, and the rest of the middle sort. 


Let us distribute then amongst the poor the whole multitude of the city, and ye will see the disgrace how 
great it is. For the very rich indeed are but few, but those that come next to them are many; again, the 
poor are much fewer than these. Nevertheless, although there are so many that are able to feed the 
hungry, many go to sleep in their hunger, not because those that have are not able with ease to succor 
them, but because of their great barbarity and inhumanity. For if both the wealthy, and those next to them, 
were to distribute amongst themselves those who are in need of bread and raiment, scarcely would one 
poor person fall to the share of fifty men or even a hundred. Yet nevertheless, though in such great 
abundance of persons to assist them, they are wailing every day. And that thou mayest learn the 


inhumanity of the others, when the church is possessed of a revenue of one of the lowest among the 
wealthy, and not of the very rich, consider how many widows it succors every day, how many virgins; for 
indeed the list of them hath already reached unto the number of three thousand. Together with these, she 
succors them that dwell in the prison, the sick in the caravansera, the healthy, those that are absent from 
their home, those that are maimed in their bodies, those that wait upon the altar; and with respect to food 
and raiment, them that casually come every day; and her substance is in no respect diminished. So that if 
ten men only were thus willing to spend, there would be no poor. 


4. And what, it will be said, are our children to inherit? The principal remains, and the income again is 
become more abundant, the goods being stored up for them in Heaven. 


But are ye not willing to do this? At least do it by the half, at least by the third part, at least by the fourth 
part, at least by the tenth. For owing to God’s favor, it were possible for our city to nourish the poor of ten 
cities. 


And if ye will, let us make some calculation in proof of this; or rather there is no need so much as of 
reckoning; for of itself the easiness of the thing is discernible. See at least, upon public occasions, how 
much one house hath often not been backward to spend, and hath not had so much as a little feeling of 
the expense, which service if each of the rich were willing to perform for the poor, in a brief moment of 
time he would have seized on Heaven. 


What plea then will there be? what shadow of defense, when not even of the things from which we must 
assuredly be separated, when taken away from hence, not even of these do we impart to the needy with as 
much liberality as others to those on the stage, and this when we are to reap so many benefits therefrom? 
For we ought indeed, even though we were always to be here, not even so to be sparing of this good 
expenditure; but when after a little time, we are to be removed from hence, and dragged away naked from 
all, what kind of defense shall we have for not even out of our income giving to the hungry and distressed? 


For neither do I constrain thee to lessen thy possessions, not because I do not wish it, but because I see 
thee very backward. It is not then this I say, but spend of your fruits, and treasure up nothing from these. 
It is enough for thee to have the money of thine income pouring in on thee as from a fountain; make the 
poor sharers with thee, and become a good steward of the things given thee of God. 


But I pay tribute, one may say. For this cause then dost thou despise, because in this case no one demands 
it of thee? And the other, who, should the earth bear, or should it not bear, takes by force, and extorts, 
thou darest not gainsay; but Him that is so mild, and then only demands, when the earth bears, thou 
answerest not even to a word? And who will deliver thee from those intolerable punishments? There is no 
one. For if, because in the other case a very sore punishment will ensue to thee for not giving, therefore 
thou becomest diligent about the payment, consider here too is one more sore; not to be bound, neither to 
be cast into prison, but to depart into the eternal fire. 


For all reasons then let us pay these tributes first: for great is the facility, and greater the reward; and 
more abundant the gain, and worse the punishments to us if we are obstinate. For a punishment cometh 
upon us, which hath no end. 


But if thou tell me of the soldier’s fighting for thee with the barbarians, there is here too a camp, that of 
the poor, and a war, which the poor are waging for thee. For when they receive, by praying they make God 
propitious; and making Him propitious, they repulse, instead of barbarians, the assaults of the devils; they 
suffer not the evil one to be violent, neither to attack us continually, but they relax his might. 


5. Seeing therefore these soldiers every day fighting in thy behalf with the devil by their supplications and 
prayers, demand of thyself this good contribution, their nourishment. For this King being mild hath not 
assigned thee any to demand it of thee, but desires thou shouldest give it willingly; though thou pay by 
little and little, He receives it; though being in difficulty, thou shouldest pay after a long time, He doth not 
press him that hath not. 


Let us not then despise His long-suffering; let us treasure up for ourselves, not wrath, but salvation; not 
death, but life; not punishment and vengeance, but honors and crowns. There is no need in this case to 
pay a hire for the conveyance of the things contributed; there is no need in this case to labor in turning 
them into money. If thou givest them up, the Lord Himself removes them into Heaven; He Himself makes 
the traffic the more gainful for thee. 


There is no need here to find one to carry in what thou hast contributed; contribute only, and straightway 
it goeth up, not that others may be maintained as soldiers, but that it may remain for thee with great 
profit. For here whatsoever thou mayest have given, it is not possible to recover; but there thou wilt 
receive them again with much honor, and shalt gain greater, and more spiritual gains. Here the gifts are a 
demand; there a loan, and money at interest, and a debt. 


Yea farther, God hath given thee bonds. For “he that showeth mercy to a poor man,” it is said, “lendeth to 
the Lord.” He gave thee also an earnest, and bail, and this being God! What sort of earnest? The things in 


the present life, the visible, the spiritual things, the foretaste of the things to come. 


Why then dost thou delay, and why art thou backward, having received so many things already, looking for 
so many things? 


For what thou hast received are these: He Himself made thee a body, He Himself put in thee a soul, He 
honored with speech thee alone of the things on the earth, He gave thee the use of all the things that are 
seen, He bestowed on thee the knowledge of Himself, He gave up His Son for thee, He gave thee a 
baptism full of so many good things, He gave thee a holy table, He promised a kingdom, and the good 
things that cannot be told. 


Having then received so many good things, having to receive so many, again I say the same thing, art thou 
making petty reckoning about perishing riches, and what excuse wilt thou have? 


But art thou looking altogether at thy children? and dost draw back for the sake of these? Nay, rather 
teach them also to gain such gains. For if thou hadst money lent out and bearing interest, and thou hadst 
a grateful debtor, thou wouldest ten thousand times rather choose instead of the gold to leave the bond to 
thy child, so that he should have the large income from it, and not be constrained to go about, and seek 
for others to borrow it. 


And now give this bond to thy children, and leave God a debtor to them. Thou dost not sell thy lands, and 
give to thy children, but leavest them, that the income may remain, and that they may have a greater 
increase of riches from thence; but this bond, which is more productive than any land or revenue, and 
bears so many fruits, this art thou afraid to leave to them? What great folly must this be, and frenzy. And 
this when thou knowest, that though thou shouldest leave it to them, thou thyself also shall again take it 
away with thee. 


Of this nature are the things spiritual; they have great munificence. Let us not then be beggarly; neither 
be inhuman and savage towards ourselves, but let us traffic in that good merchandise; that we may both 
ourselves take it away with us when we depart, and leave it to our own children, and attain to the good 
things to come, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom be unto the 
Father, together with the Holy Ghost, glory, might, honor, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXVII 
MATT. XXI. 12, 13 


“And Jesus went into the temple, and cast out all them that sold and bought in the temple, and overthrew 
the tables of the money-changers and the seats of them that sold doves, and saith unto them, It is written, 
my house shall be called a house of prayer; but ye have made it a den of thieves.” 


This John likewise saith, but he in the beginning of his Gospel, this at the end. Whence it is probable this 
was done twice, and at different seasons. 


And it is evident both from the times, and from their reply. For there He came at the very passover, but 
here much before. And there the Jews say, “What sign showest thou us?” but here they hold their peace, 
although reproved, because He was now marvelled at amongst all men. 


And this is a heavier charge against the Jews, that when He had done this not once only, but a second 
time, they continued in their trafficking, and said that He was an adversary of God, when they ought even 
from hence to have learnt His honor for His Father and His own might. For indeed He also wrought 
miracles, and they saw His words agreeing with His works. 


But not even so were they persuaded, but “were sore displeased,” and this while they heard the prophet 
crying aloud, and the children in a manner beyond their age proclaiming Him. Wherefore also He Himself 
sets up Isaiah against them as an accuser, saying, “My house shall be called a house of prayer.” 


But not in this way only doth He show His authority, but also by His healing divers infirmities. “For the 
blind and the lame came unto Him, and He healed them,” and His power and authority He indicates. 


But they not even so would be persuaded, but together with the rest of the miracles hearing even the 
children proclaiming, were ready to choke, and say, “Hearest thou not what these say?” And yet it was 
Christ’s part to have said this to them, “Hear ye not what these say?” for the children were singing to Him 
as to God. 


What then saith He? Since they were speaking against things manifest, He applies His correction more in 
the way of reproof, saying, “Have ye never read, Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings Thou hast 
perfected praise?” And well did He say, “Out of the mouth.” For what was said was not of their 
understanding, but of His power giving articulation to their tongue yet immature. 


And this was also a type of the Gentiles lisping, and sounding forth at once great things with 


understanding and faith. 


And for the apostles also there was from hence no small consolation. For that they might not be 
perplexed, how being unlearned they should be able to publish the gospel, the children anticipate them, 
and remove all their anxiety, teaching them, that He would grant them utterance, who made even these to 
sing praises. 


And not so only, but the miracle showed that He is Creator even of nature. The children then, although of 
age immature, uttered things that had a clear meaning, and were in accordance with those above, but the 
men things teeming with frenzy and madness. For such is the nature of wickedness. 


Forasmuch then as there were many things to provoke them, from the multitude, from the casting out of 
the sellers, from the miracles, from the children, He again leaves them, giving room to the swelling 
passion, and not willing to begin His teaching, lest boiling with envy they should be the more displeased 
at His sayings. 


“Now in the morning as He returned into the city, He was an hungered.” How is He an hungered in the 
morning? When He permits the flesh, then it shows its feeling. “And when He saw a fig tree in the way, He 
came to it, and found nothing thereon, but leaves only.” Another evangelist saith, “The time of figs was not 
yet;” but if it was not time, how doth the other evangelist say, “He came, if haply He might find fruit 
thereon.” Whence it is manifest that this belongs to the suspicion of His disciples, who were yet in a 
somewhat imperfect state. For indeed the evangelists in many places record the suspicions of the 
disciples. 


Like as this then was their suspicion, so also was it too to suppose it was cursed for this cause, because of 
having no fruit. Wherefore then was it cursed? For the disciples’ sakes, that they might have confidence. 
For because everywhere He conferred benefits, but punished no man; and it was needful that He should 
afford them a demonstrative proof of His power to take vengeance also, that both the disciples might 
learn, and the Jews, that being able to blast them that crucify Him, of His own will He submits, and does 
not blast them; and it was not His will to show forth this upon men; upon the plant did He furnish the 
proof of His might in taking vengeance. But when unto places, or unto plants, or unto brutes, any such 
thing as this is done, be not curious, neither say, how was the fig-tree justly dried up, if it was not the time 
of figs; for this it is the utmost trifling to say; but behold the miracle, and admire and glorify the worker 
thereof. 


Since in the case also of the swine that were drowned, many have said this, working out the argument of 
justice; but neither there should one give heed, for these again are brutes, even as that was a plant 
without life. 


Wherefore then was the act invested with such an appearance, and with this plea for a curse? As I said, 
this was the disciple’s suspicion. 


But if it was not yet time, vainly do some say the law is here meant. For the fruit of this was faith, and 
then was the time of this fruit, and it had indeed borne it; “For already are the fields white to harvest,” 
saith He; and, “I sent you to reap that whereon ye bestowed no labor.” 


2. Not any therefore of these things doth He here intimate, but it is what I said, He displays His power to 
punish, and this is shown by saying, “The time was not yet,” making it clear that of this special purpose 
He went, and not for hunger, but for His disciples’ sake, who indeed marvelled exceedingly, although 
many miracles had been done greater; but, as I said, this was strange, for now first He showed forth His 
power to take vengeance. Wherefore not in any other, but in the moistest of all planted things did He work 
the miracle, so that hence also the miracle appeared greater. 


And that thou mightest learn, that for their sakes this was done, that He might train them to feel 
confidence, hear what He saith afterwards. But what saith He? “Ye also shall do greater things, if ye are 
willing to believe and to be confident in prayer.” Seest thou that all is done for their sake, so that they 
might not be afraid and tremble at plots against them? Wherefore He saith this a second time also, to 
make them cleave to prayer and faith. “For not this only shall ye do, but also shall remove mountains; and 
many more things shall ye do, being confident in faith and prayer.” 


But the boastful and arrogant Jews, wishing to interrupt His teaching, came unto Him, and asked, “By 
what authority doest thou these things?” For since they could not object against the miracles, they bring 
forward against Him the correction of the traffickers in the temple. And this in John also they appear to 
ask, although not in these words, but with the same intent. For there too they say, “What sign showest 
thou unto us? seeing that thou doest these things.” But there He answers them, saying, “Destroy this 
temple, and I in three days will raise it up,” whereas here He drives them into a difficulty. Whence it is 
manifest, that then indeed was the beginning and prelude of the miracles, but here the end. 


But what they say is this: Hast thou received the teacher’s chair? Hast thou been ordained a priest, that 
thou didst display such authority? it is said. And yet He had done nothing implying arrogance, but had 


been careful for the good order of the temple, yet nevertheless having nothing to say, they object against 
this. And indeed when He cast them out, they did not dare to say anything, because of the miracles, but 
when He showed Himself, then they find fault with Him. 


What then saith He? He doth not answer them directly, to show that, if they had been willing to see His 
authority, they could; but He asks them again, saying, “The baptism of John, whence is it? From heaven, or 
of men?” 


And what sort of inference is this? The greatest surely. For if they had said, from heaven, He would have 
said unto them, why then did ye not believe him? For if they had believed, they would not have asked 
these things. For of Him John had said, “I am not worthy to loose the latchet of His shoe;” and, “Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world;” and, “This is the Son of God;” and, “He that 
cometh from above is above all;” and, “His fan is in His hand, and He will thoroughly purge His floor.” So 
that if they had believed him, there was nothing to hinder them from knowing by what authority Christ 
doeth these things. 


After this, because they, dealing craftily, said, “We know not,” He said not, neither know I, but what? 
“Neither tell I you.” For if indeed they had been ignorant it would have been requisite for them to be 
instructed; but since they were dealing craftily with good reason He answers them nothing. 


And how was it they did not say that the baptism was of men? “They feared the people” it is said. Seest 
thou a perverse heart? In every case they despise God and do all things for the sake of men. For this man 
too they feared for their sakes not reverencing the saint but on account of men, and they were not willing 
to believe in Christ, because of men, and all their evils were engendered to them from hence. 


After this, He saith, “What think ye? A man had two sons; and he saith to the first, go, work to-day in the 
vineyard. But he answered and said, I will not: but afterward he repented, and went. And he came to the 
second, and said likewise. And he answered and said, I go sir: and went not. Whether then of them twain 
did the will of his father? They say, the first.” 


Again He convicts them by a parable, intimating both their unreasonable obstinacy, and the 
submissiveness of those who were utterly condemned by them. For these two children declare what came 
to pass with respect to both the Gentiles and the Jews. For the former not having undertaken to obey, 
neither having become hearers of the law, showed forth their obedience in their works; and the latter 
having said, “All that the Lord shall speak, we will do, and will hearken,” in their works were disobedient. 
And for this reason, let me add, that they might not think the law would benefit them, He shows that this 
selfsame thing condemns them, like as Paul also saith, “Not the hearers of the law are just before God, 
but the doers of the law shall be justified.” For this intent, that He might make them even self-condemned, 
He causes the judgment to be delivered by themselves, like as He does also in the ensuing parable of the 
vineyard. 


3. And that this might be done, He makes trial of the accusation in the person of an other. For since they 
were not willing to confess directly, He by a parable drives them on to what He desired. 


But when, not understanding His sayings, they had delivered the judgment, He unfolds His concealed 
meaning after this, and saith, “Publicans and harlots go into the kingdom of Heaven before you. For John 
came unto you in the way of righteousness, and ye believed him not; but the publicans believed him; and 
ye, when ye had seen it, repented not afterwards, that ye might believe him.” 


For if He had said simply, harlots go before you, the word would have seemed to them to be offensive; but 
now, being uttered after their own judgment it appears to be not too hard. 
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Therefore He adds also the accusation. What then is this? “John came,” He saith, “unto you,” not unto 
them, and not this only, but; also “in the way of righteousness.” “For neither with this can ye find fault, 
that he was some careless one, and of no profit; but both his life was irreprehensible, and his care for you 
great, and ye gave no heed to him.” 


And with this there is another charge also, that publicans gave heed; and with this, again another, that 
“not even after them did ye. For ye should have done so even before them, but not to do it even after them 
was to be deprived of all excuse;” and unspeakable was both the praise of the one, and the charge against 
the other. “To you he came, and ye accepted him not; he came not to them, and they receive him, and not 
even them did ye take for instructors.” 


See by how many things is shown the commendation of those, and the charge against these. To you he 
came, not to them. Ye believed not, this offended not them. They believed, this profited not you. 


But the word, “go before you,” is not as though these were following, but as having a hope, if they were 
willing. For nothing, so much as jealousy, rouses the grosser sort. Therefore He is ever saying, “The first 
shall be last, and the last first.” Therefore He brought in both harlots and publicans, that they might 
provoke them to jealousy. 


For these two indeed are chief sins, engendered of violent lust, the one of sexual desire, the other of the 
desire of money. And He indicates that this especially was hearing the law of God, to believe John. For it 
was not of grace only, that harlots entered in, but also of righteousness. For not, as continuing harlots, did 
they enter in, but having obeyed and believed, and having been purified and converted, so did they enter 
in. 


Seest thou how He rendered His discourse less offensive, and more penetrating, by the parable, by His 
bringing in the harlots? For neither did He say at once, wherefore believed ye not John? but what was 
much more pricking, when, He had put forward the publicans and the harlots, then He added this, by the 
order of their actions convicting their unpardonable conduct, and showing that for fear of men they do all 
things, and for vainglory. For they did not confess Christ for fear, lest they should be put out of the 
synagogue; and again, of John they dared not speak evil, and not even this from reverence, but for fear. All 
which things He convicted by His sayings, and with more severity afterwards did He go on to inflict the 
blow, saying, “But ye, when ye knew it, repented not afterwards, that ye might believe him.” 


For an evil thing it is not at the first to choose the good, but it is a heavier charge not even to be brought 
round. For this above all maketh many wicked, which I see to be the case with some now from extreme 
insensibility. 


But let no one be like this; but though he be sunk down to the extremity of wickedness, let him not despair 
of the change for the better. For it is an easy thing to rise up out of the very abysses of wickedness. 


Heard ye not how that harlot, that went beyond all in lasciviousness, outshone all in godly reverence. Not 
the harlot in the gospels do I mean, but the one in our generation, who came from Phoenice, that most 
lawless city. For she was once a harlot among us, having the first honors on the stage, and great was her 
name everywhere, not in our city only, but even as far as the Cilicians and Cappadocians. And many 
estates did she ruin, and many orphans did she overthrow; and many accused her of sorcery also, as 
weaving such toils not by her beauty of person only, but also by her drugs. This harlot once won even the 
brother of the empress, for mighty indeed was her tyranny. 


But all at once, I know not how, or rather I do know well, for it was being so minded, and converting, and 
bringing down upon herself God’s grace, she despised all those things, and having cast away the arts of 
the devils, mounted up to heaven. 


And indeed nothing was more vile than she was, when she was on the stage; nevertheless, afterwards she 
outwent many in exceeding continence, and having clad herself with sackcloth, all her time she thus 
disciplined herself. On the account of this woman both the governor was stirred up, and soldiers armed, 
yet they had not strength to carry her off to the stage, nor to lead her away from the virgins that had 
received her. 


This woman having been counted worthy of the unutterable mysteries, and having exhibited a diligence 
proportionate to the grace (given her) so ended her life, having washed off all through grace, and after 
her baptism having shown forth much self-restraint. For not even a mere sight of herself did she allow to 
those who were once her lovers, when they had come for this, having shut herself up, and having passed 
many years, as it were, in a prison. Thus “shall the last be first, and the first last;” thus do we in every 
case need a fervent soul, and there is nothing to hinder one from becoming great and admirable: 


4. Let no man then of them that live in vice despair; let no man who lives in virtue slumber. Let neither 
this last be confident, for often the harlot will pass him by; nor let the other despair, for it is possible for 
him to pass by even the first. 


Hear what God saith unto Jerusalem, “I said, after she had committed all these whoredoms, Turn thou 
unto me, and she returned not.” When we have come back unto the earnest love of God, He remembers 
not the former things. God is not as man, for He reproaches us not with the past, neither doth He say, Why 
wast thou absent so long a time? when we repent; only let us approach Him as we ought. Let us cleave to 
Him earnestly, and rivet our hearts to His fear. 


Such things have been done not under the new covenant only, but even under the old. For what was worse 
than Manasseh? but he was able to appease God. What more blessed than Solomon? but when he 
slumbered, he fell. Or rather I can show even both things to have taken place in one, in the father of this 
man, for he the same person became at different times both good and bad. What more blessed than 
Judas? but he became a traitor. What more wretched than Matthew? but he became an evangelist. What 
worse than Paul? but he became an apostle. What more to be envied than Simon? but he became even 
himself the most wretched of all. 


How many other such changes wouldest thou see, both to have taken place of old, and now taking place 
every day? For this reason then I say, Neither let him on the stave despair, nor let him in the church be 
confident. For to this last it is said, “Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall;” and to the 
other, “Shall not he that falleth arise?” and, “Lift up the hands which hang down, and the feeble knees.” 
Again, to these He saith, “Watch;” but to those, “Awake, thou that sleepest and arise from the dead.” For 


these need to preserve what they have, and those to become what they are not; these to preserve their 
health, those to be delivered from their infirmity, for they are sick; but many even of the sick become 
healthy, and of the healthy many by remissness grow infirm. 


To the one then He saith, “Behold, thou art made whole, sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee;” 
but to these, “Wilt thou be made whole? Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thine house.” For a dreadful, 
dreadful palsy is sin, or rather it is not palsy only, but also somewhat else more grievous. For such a one is 
not only in inactivity as to good works, but also in the active doing of evil works. But nevertheless, though 
thou be so disposed, and be willing to rouse thyself a little, all the terrors are at an end. 


Though thou hast been so “thirty and eight years,” and art earnest to become whole, there is no one to 
hinder thee. Christ is present now also, and saith, “Take up thy bed,” only be willing to rouse thyself, 
despair not. Hast thou no man? but thou hast God. Hast thou no one to put thee into the pool? but thou 
hast Him who suffers thee not to need the pool. Hast thou had no one to cast thee in there? but thou hast 
Him that commands thee to take up thy bed. 


Thou mayest not say, “While I am coming, another steppeth down before me.” For if it be thy will to go 
down into the fountain, there is none to hinder thee. Grace is not consumed, is not spent, it is a kind of 
fountain springing up constantly; by His fullness are we all healed both soul and body. Let us come unto it 
then even now. For Rahab also was a harlot, yet was she saved; and the thief was a murderer, yet he 
became a citizen of paradise; and while Judas being with his Master perished, the thief being on a cross 
became a disciple. Such are the wonderful works of God. Thus the magi approved themselves, thus the 
publican became an evangelist, thus the blasphemer an apostle. 


5. Look at these things, and never despair, but be ever confident, and rouse thyself. Lay hold only on the 
way that leads thither, and thou wilt advance quickly. Shut not up the doors, close not up the entrance. 
Short is the present life, small the labor. But though it were great, not even so ought one to decline it. For 
if thou toil not at this most glorious toil that is spent upon repentance and virtue, in the world thou wilt 
assuredly toil and weary thyself in other ways. But if both in the one and the other there be labor, why do 
we not choose that which hath its fruit abundant, and its recompense greater. 


Yet neither is this labor and that the same. For in worldly pursuits are continual perils, and losses one 
upon another, and the hope uncertain; great is the servility, and the expenditure alike of wealth, and of 
bodies, and of souls; and then the return of the fruits is far below our expectation, if perchance it should 
grow up. 


For neither doth toil upon worldly matters everywhere bear fruit; nay but even, when it hath not failed, 
but has brought forth its produce even abundantly, short is the time wherein it continues. 


For when thou art grown old, and hast no longer after that the feeling of enjoyment in perfection, then 
and not till then doth the labor bear thee its recompense. And whereas the labor was with the body in its 
vigor, the fruit and the enjoyment is with one grown old and languid, when time has dulled even the 
feeling, although if it had not dulled it, the expectation of the end suffers us not to find pleasure. 


But in the other case not so, but the labor is in corruption and a dying body, but the crown in one 
incorruptible, and immortal, and having no end. And the labor is both first and short-lived; but the reward 
both subsequent and endless, that with security thou mayest take thy rest after that, looking for nothing 
unpleasant. 


For neither mayest thou fear change any more or loss as here. What sort of good things, then, are these, 
which are both insecure, and short-lived, and earthly, and vanishing before they have appeared, and 
acquired with many toils? And what good things are equal to those, that are immovable, that grow not old, 
that have no toil, that even at the time of the conflicts bring thee crowns? 


For he that despises money even here already receives his reward, being freed from anxiety, from rivalry, 
from false accusation, from plotting from envy. He that is temperate, and lives orderly, even before his 
departure, is crowned and lives in pleasure, being delivered from unseemliness, ridicule, dangers of 
accusation, and the other things that are to be feared. All the remaining parts of virtue likewise make us a 
return here already. 


In order therefore that we may attain unto both the present and the future blessings, let us flee from vice 
and choose virtue. For thus shall we both enjoy delight, and obtain the crowns to come, unto which God 
grant we may all attain, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory 
and might forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXVIII 


MATT. XXI. 33-44 


“Hear another parable. There was a certain householder, which planted a vineyard, and hedged it round 
about, and digged a winepress, and built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and went into a far 
country. And when the time of the fruit drew near, he sent his servants to receive the fruits. And the 
husbandmen took the servants, and beat some, and killed some, and stoned some. Again he sent other 
servants more than the first: and they did unto them likewise. But last he sent unto them his son, saying, 
It may be they will reverence my son. But when the husbandmen saw the son, they said among 
themselves, This is the heir, come, let us kill him, and let us seize on his inheritance. And they cast him 
out of the vineyard, and slew him. When the Lord therefore of the vineyard cometh, what will he do to 
those husbandmen? They say unto Him, He will miserably destroy those wicked men, and will let out his 
vineyard to other husbandmen, which shall render him the fruits in their seasons. Jesus saith unto them, 
Did ye never read in the Scriptures, The Stone which the builders rejected, the same is become the head 
of the corner?” 


Many things doth He intimate by this parable, God’s providence, which had been exercised towards them 
from the first; their murderous disposition from the beginning; that nothing had been omitted of whatever 
pertained to a heedful care of them; that even when prophets had been slain, He had not turned away 
from them, but had sent His very Son; that the God both of the New and of the Old Testament was one 
and the same; that His death should effect great blessings; that they were to endure extreme punishment 
for the crucifixion, and their crime; the calling of the Gentiles, the casting out of the Jews. 


Therefore He putteth it after the former parable, that He may show even hereby the charge to be greater, 
and highly unpardonable. How, and in what way? That although they met with so much care, they were 
worse than harlots and publicans, and by so much. 


And observe also both His great care, and the excessive idleness of these men. For what pertained to the 
husbandmen, He Himself did, the hedging it round about, the planting the vineyard, and all the rest, and 
He left little for them to do; to take care of what was there, and to preserve what was given to them. For 
nothing was left undone, but all accomplished; and not even so did they gain, and this, when they had 
enjoyed such great blessings from Him. For when they had come forth out of Egypt, He gave a law, and 
set up a city, and built a temple, and prepared an altar. 


“And went into a far country;” that is, He bore long with them, not always bringing the punishments close 
upon their sins; for by His going into a far country, He means His great long-suffering. 


And “He sent His servants,” that is, the prophets, “to receive the fruit;” that is, their obedience, the proof 
of it by their works. But they even here showed their wickedness, not only by failing to give the fruit, after 
having enjoyed so much care, which was the sign of idleness, but also by showing anger towards them 
that came. For they that had not to give when they owed, should not have been indignant, nor angry, but 
should have entreated. But they not only were indignant, but even filled their hands with blood, and while 
deserving punishment, themselves inflicted punishment. 


Therefore He sent both a second, and a third company, both that the wickedness of these might be shown, 
and the love towards man of Him who sent them. 


And wherefore sent He not His Son immediately? In order that they might condemn themselves for the 
things done to the others, and leave off their wrath, and reverence Him when He came. There are also 
other reasons, but for the present let us go on to what is next. But what means, “It may be they will 
reverence?” It is not the language of one ignorant, away with the thought! but of one desiring to show the 
sin to be great; and without any excuse. Since Himself knowing that they would slay Him, He sent Him. 
But He saith, “They will reverence,” declaring what ought to have been done, that it was their duty to 
have reverenced Him. Since elsewhere also He saith, “if perchance they will hear;” not in this case either 
being ignorant, but lest any of the obstinate should say, that His prediction was the thing that 
necessitated their disobedience, therefore He frames His expressions in this way, saying, “Whether they 
will,” and, “It may be.” For though they had been obstinate towards His servants, yet ought they to have 
reverenced the dignity of the Son. 


What then do these? When they ought to have run unto Him, when they ought to have asked pardon for 
their offenses, they even persist more strongly in their former sins, they proceed to add unto their 
pollutions, forever throwing into the shade their former offenses by their later; as also He Himself 
declared when He said, “Fill ye up the measure of your fathers.” For from the first the prophets used to 
charge them with these things, saying, “Your hands are full of blood;” and, “They mingle blood with 
blood;” and, “They build up Sion with blood.” 


But they did not learn self-restraint, albeit they received this commandment first, “Thou shalt not kill;” 
and had been commanded to abstain from countless other things because of this, and by many and various 


means urged to the keeping of this commandment. 


Yet, for all that, they put not away that evil custom; but what say they, when they saw Him? Come, let us 
kill Him. With what motive, and for what reason? what of any kind had they to lay to His charge, either 
small or great? Is it that He honored you, and being God became man for your sakes, and wrought His 
countless miracles? or that He pardoned your sins? or that He called you unto a kingdom? 


But see together with their impiety great was their folly, and the reason of His murder was full of much 
madness. “For let us kill Him,” it is said, “and the inheritance shall be ours.” 


And where do they take counsel to kill Him? “Out of the vineyard.” 


2. Seest thou how He prophesies even the place where He was to be slain. “And they cast Him out, and 
slew Him.” 


And Luke indeed saith, that He declared what these men should suffer; and they said, “God forbid;” and 
He added the testimony [of Scripture]. For “He beheld them, and said, What is it then that is written? The 
stone which the builders rejected, the same is become the head of the corner; and every one that falleth 
upon it shall be broken.” But Matthew, that they themselves delivered the sentence. But this is not a 
contradiction. For indeed both things were done, both themselves passed the sentence against 
themselves; and again, when they perceived what they had said, they added, “God forbid;” and He set up 
the prophet against them, persuading them that certainly this would be. 


Nevertheless, not even so did He plainly reveal the Gentiles, that He might afford them no handle, but 
signified it darkly by saying, “He will give the vineyard to others.” For this purpose then did He speak by a 
parable, that themselves might pass the sentence, which was done in the case of David also, when He 
passed judgment on the parable of Nathan. But do thou mark, I pray thee, even hereby how just is the 
sentence, when the very persons that are to be punished condemn themselves. 


Then that they might learn that not only the nature of justice requires these things, but even from the 
beginning the grace of the Spirit had foretold them, and God had so decreed, He both added a prophecy, 
and reproves them in a way to put them to shame, saying, “Did ye never read, The stone which the 
builders rejected, the same is become the head of the corner? this is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous 
in our eyes;” by all things showing, that they should be cast out for unbelief, and the Gentiles brought in. 
This He darkly intimated by the Canaanitish woman also; this again by the ass, and by the centurion, and 
by many other parables; this also now. 


Wherefore He added too, “This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes,” declaring beforehand 
that the believing Gentiles, and as many of the Jews as should also themselves believe, shall be one, 
although the difference between them had been so great before. 


Then, that they might learn that nothing was opposed to God’s will of the things doing, but that the event 
was even highly acceptable, and beyond expectation, and amazing every one of the beholders (for indeed 
the miracle was far beyond words), He added and said, “It is the Lord’s doing.” And by the stone He 
means Himself, and by builders the teachers of the Jews; as Ezekiel also saith, “They that build the wall, 
and daub it with untempered mortar.” But how did they reject Him? By saying, “This man is not of God; 
This man deceiveth the people;” and again, “Thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil.” 


Then, that they might know that the penalty is not limited to their being cast out, He added the 
punishments also, saying, “Every one that falleth on this stone, shall be broken; but upon whomsoever it 
shall fall, it shall grind him to powder.” He speaks here of two ways of destruction, one from stumbling 
and being offended; for this is, “Whosoever falleth on this stone:” but another from their capture, and 
calamity, and utter destruction, which also He clearly foretold, saying, “It will grind him to powder.” By 
these words He darkly intimated His own resurrection also. 


Now the Prophet Isaiah saith, that He blames the vineyard, but here He accuses in particular the rulers of 
the people. And there indeed He saith, “What ought I to have done to my vineyard, that I did not;” and 
elsewhere again, “What transgression have your fathers found in me?” And again, “O my people, what 
have I done unto thee? and wherein have I grieved thee?” showing their thankless disposition, and that 
when in the enjoyment of all things, they requited it by the contraries; but here He expresses it with yet 
greater force. For He doth not plead, Himself, saying, “What ought I to have done that I have not done?” 
but brings in themselves to judge, that nothing hath been wanting, and to condemn themselves. For when 
they say, “He will miserably destroy those wicked men, and will let out the vineyard to other 
husbandmen,” they say nothing else than this, publishing their sentence with much greater force. 


With this Stephen also upbraids them, which thing most of all stung them, that having enjoyed always 
much providential care, they requited their benefactor with the contraries, which very thing itself was a 
very great sign, that not the punisher, but the punished, were the cause of the vengeance brought upon 
them. 


This here likewise is shown, by the parable, by the prophecy. For neither was He satisfied with a parable 


only, but added also a twofold prophecy, one David’s, the others from Himself. 


What then ought they to have done on hearing these things? ought they not to have adored, to have 
marvelled at the tender care, that shown before, that afterwards? But if by none of these things they were 
made better, by the fear of punishment at any rate ought they not to have been rendered more temperate? 


But they did not become so, but what do they after these things? “When they had heard it,” it is said, 
“they perceived that He spake of them. And when they sought to lay hands on Him, they were afraid 
because of the multitudes, for they took Him for a prophet.” For they felt afterwards that they themselves 
were intimated. Sometimes indeed, when being seized, He withdraws through the midst of them, and is 
not seen; and sometimes while appearing to them He lays a check upon their laboring eagerness; at which 
indeed men marveled, and said, “Is not this Jesus? Lo, He speaketh boldly, and they say nothing unto 
Him.” But in this instance, forasmuch as they were held in restraint by the fear of the multitude, He is 
satisfied with this, and doth not work miracles, as before, withdrawing through the midst, and not 
appearing. For it was not His desire to do all things in a superhuman way, in order that the Dispensation 
might be believed. 


But they, neither by the multitude, nor by what had been said, were brought to a sound mind; they 
regarded not the prophet’s testimony, nor their own sentence, nor the disposition of the people; so 
entirely had the love of power and the lust of vainglory blinded them, together with the pursuit of things 
temporal. 


3. For nothing so urges men headlong and drives them down precipices, nothing so makes them fail of the 
things to come, as their being riveted to these decaying things. Nothing so surely makes them enjoy both 
the one and the other, as their esteeming the things to come above all. For, “Seek ye,” saith Christ, “the 
kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added unto you.” And indeed, even if this were not joined, 
not even in that case ought we to aim at them. But now in obtaining the others, we may obtain these two; 
and not even so are some persuaded, but are like senseless stones, and pursue shadows of pleasure. For 
what is pleasant of the things in this present life? what is delightful? For with greater freedom do I desire 
to discourse with you to-day; but suffer it, that ye may learn that this life which seems to you to be a 
galling and wearisome life, I mean that of the monks and of them that are crucified, is far sweeter, and 
more to be desired than that which seems to be easy, and more delicate. 


And of this ye are witnesses, who often have asked for death, in the reverses and despondencies that have 
overtaken you, and have accounted happy them that are in mountains, them that are in caves, them that 
have not married, them that live the unworldly life; ye that are engaged in crafts, ye that are in military 
services, ye that live without object or rules, and pass your days at the theatres and orchestras. For of 
these, although numberless fountains of pleasures and mirth seem to spring up, yet are countless darts 
still more bitter brought forth. 


For if any one be seized with a passion for one of the damsels that dance there, beyond ten thousand 
marches, beyond ten thousand journeys from home, will he undergo a torture more grievous, being in a 
more miserable state than any besieged city. 


However, not to inquire into those things for the present, having left them to the conscience of those that 
have been taken captive, come let us discourse of the life of the common sort of men, and we shall find 
the difference between either of these kinds of life as great as between a harbor, and a sea continually 
beaten about with winds. 


And observe from their retreats at once the first signs of their tranquillity. For they have fled from market 
places, and cities, and the tumults amidst men, and have chosen the life in mountains, that which hath 
nothing in common with the things present, that which undergoes none of the ills of man, no worldly 
sorrows, no grief, no care so great, no dangers, no plots, no envy, no jealousy, no lawless lusts, nor any 
other thing of this kind. 


Here already they meditate upon the things of the kingdom, holding converse with groves, and mountains, 
and springs, and with great quietness, and solitude, and before all these, with God. And from all turmoil is 
their cell pure, and from every passion and disease is their soul free, refined and light, and far purer than 
the finest air. 


And their work is what was Adam’s also at the beginning and before his sin, when he was clothed with the 
glory, and conversed freely with God, and dwelt in that place that was full of great blessedness. For in 
what respect are they in a worse state than he, when before his disobedience he was set to till the 
garden? Had he no worldly care? But neither have these. Did he talk to God with a pure conscience? this 
also do these; or rather they have a greater confidence than he, inasmuch as they enjoy even greater 
grace by the supply of the Spirit. 


Now ye ought indeed by the sight to take in these things; but forasmuch as ye are not willing, but pass 
your time in turmoils and in markets, by word at least let us teach you, taking one part of their way of 
living (for it is not possible to go over their whole life). These that are the lights of the world, as soon as 


the sun is up, or rather even long before its rise, rise up from their bed, healthy, and wakeful, and sober 
(for neither doth any sorrow and care, nor headache, and toil, and multitude of business, nor any other 
such thing trouble them, but as angels live they in Heaven); having risen then straightway from their bed 
cheerful and glad, and having made one choir, with their conscience bright, with one voice all, like as out 
of one mouth, they sing hymns unto the God of all, honoring Him and thanking Him for all His benefits, 
both particular, and common. 


So that if it seem good, let us leave Adam, and inquire what is the difference between the angels and this 
company of them who on earth sing and say, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
towards men.” 


And their dress is suitable to their manliness. For not indeed, like those with trailing garments, the 
enervated and mincing, are they dressed, but like those blessed angels, Elijah, Elisha, John, like the 
apostles; their garments being made for them, for some of goat’s hair, for some of camel’s hair, and there 
are some for whom skins suffice alone, and these long worn. 


Then, after they have said those songs, they bow their knees, and entreat the God who was the object of 
their hymns for things, to the very thought of which some do not easily arrive. For they ask nothing of 
things present, for they have no regard for these, but that they may stand with boldness before the fearful 
judgment-seat, when the Only-Begotten Son of God is come to judge quick and dead, and that no one may 
hear the fearful voice that saith, “I know you not,” and that with a pure conscience and many good deeds 
they may pass through this toilsome life, and sail over the angry sea with a favorable wind. And he leads 
them in their prayers, who is their Father, and their ruler. 


After this, when they have risen up and finished those holy and continual prayers, the sun being risen, 
they depart each one to their work, gathering thence a large supply for the needy. 


4. Where now are they who give themselves to devilish choirs, and harlot’s songs, and sit in theatres? For 
I am indeed ashamed to make mention of them; nevertheless, because of your infirmity it is needful to do 
even this. For Paul too saith, “Like as ye have yielded your members servants to uncleanness, even so now 
yield your members servants to righteousness unto holiness.” 


Come let us also therefore compare the company that is made up of harlot women, and prostituted youths 
on the stage, and this same that consists of these blessed ones in regard of pleasure, for which most of all, 
many of the careless youths are taken in their snares. For we shall find the difference as great as if any 
one heard angels singing above that all-harmonious melody of theirs, and dogs and swine howling and 
grunting on the dunghill. For by the mouths of these Christ speaketh, by their tongues the devil. 


But is the sound of pipes joined to them with unmeaning noise, and unpleasing show, when cheeks are 
puffed out, and their strings stretched to breaking? But here the grace of the Spirit pours forth a sound, 
using, instead of flute or lyre or pipes, the lips of the saints. 


Or rather, whatever we may Say, it is not possible to set forth the pleasure thereof, because of them that 
are riveted to their clay, and their brick-making? Therefore I would even wish to take one of those who are 
mad about these matters, and to lead him off there, and to show him the choir of those saints, and I 
should have no more need for these words. Nevertheless, though we speak unto miry ones, we will try, 
though by word, still by little and little, to draw them out of the slime and the fens. For there the hearer 
receives straightway the fire of illicit love; for as though the sight of the harlot were not enough to set the 
mind on fire, they add the mischief also from the voice; but here even should the soul have any such thing, 
it lays it aside straightway. But not their voice only, nor their countenance, but even their clothes do more 
than these confound the beholders. And should it be some poor man of the grosser and heedless sort, 
from the sight he will cry out ten thousand times in bitter despair, and will say to himself, “The harlot, and 
the prostituted boy, children of cooks and cobblers, and often even of slaves live in such delicacy, andl a 
freeman, and born of freemen, choosing honest labor, am not able so much as to imagine these things in a 
dream;” and thus he will go his way inflamed with discontent. 


But in the case of the monks there is no such result, but rather the contrary altogether. For when he shall 
see children of rich men and descendants of illustrious ancestors clothed in such garments as not even the 
lowest of the poor, and rejoicing in this, consider how great a consolation against poverty he will receive 
as he goes away. And should he be rich, he returns sobered, become a better man. Again in the theatre, 
when they see the harlot clothed with golden ornaments, while the poor man will lament, and bemoan, 
seeing his own wife having nothing of the kind, the rich will in consequence of this spectacle contemn and 
despise the partners of their home. For when the harlot present to the beholders garb and look, and voice 
and step, all luxurious, they depart set on fire, and enter into their own houses, thenceforth captives. 


Hence the insults, and the affronts, hence the enmities, the wars, the daily deaths; hence to them that are 
taken captive, life is insupportable, and the partner of their home thenceforth unpleasing, and their 
children not as much objects of affection, and all things in their houses turned upside down, and after that 
they seem to be thrown into disorder by the very sunbeam. 


But not from these choirs does any such dissatisfaction arise, but the wife will receive her husband quiet 
and meek, freed from all unlawful lust, and will find him more gentle to her than before this. Such evil 
things doth that choir bring forth, but this good things, the one making wolves of sheep, this lambs of 
wolves. But as yet we have perhaps said nothing hitherto touching the pleasure. 


And what could be more pleasant than not to be troubled or grieved in mind, neither to despond and 
groan? Nevertheless, let us carry on our discourse still further, and examine the enjoyment of either kind 
of song and spectacle; and we shall see the one indeed continuing until evening, so long as the spectator 
sits in the theatre, but after this paining him more grievously than any sting; but in the other case forever 
vigorous in the souls of them that have beheld it. For as well the fashion of the men, and the 
delightfulness of the place, and the sweetness of their manner of life, and the purity, of their rule, and the 
grace of that most beautiful and spiritual song they have for ever infixed in them. They at least who are in 
continual enjoyment of those havens, thenceforth flee as from a tempest, from the tumults of the 
multitude. 


But not when singing only, and praying, but also when riveted to their books, they are a pleasing spectacle 
to the beholders. For after they have ended the choir, one takes Isaiah and discourses with him, another 
converses with the apostles, and another goes over the labors of other men, and seeks wisdom concerning 
God, concerning this universe, concerning the things that are seen, concerning the things that are not 
seen, concerning the objects of sense, and the objects of intellect, concerning the vileness of this present 
life, and the greatness of that to come. 


5. And they are fed on a food most excellent, not setting before themselves cooked flesh of beasts; but 
oracles of God, beyond honey and the honey comb, a honey marvellous, and far superior to that whereon 
John fed of old in the wilderness. For this honey no wild bees collect, settling on the flowers, neither do 
lay it up in hives digesting the dew, but the grace of the Spirit forming it, layeth it up in the souls of the 
saints, in the place of honeycombs, and hives, and pipes, so that he that will may eat thereof continually in 
security. These bees then they also imitate, and hover around the honeycombs of those holy books, 
reaping therefrom great pleasure. 


And if thou desirest to learn about their table, be near it, and thou shalt see them bursting forth with such 
things, all gentle and sweet, and full of a spiritual fragrance. No foul word can those spiritual mouths 
bring forth, nothing of foolish jesting, nothing harsh, but all worthy of Heaven. One would not be wrong in 
comparing the mouths of them that crawl about in the market places, and are mad after worldly things, to 
ditches of some mire; but the lips of these to fountains flowing with honey, and pouring forth pure 
streams. 


But if any felt displeased that I have called the mouths of the multitude ditches of some mire, let him 
know that I have said it, sparing them very much. For Scripture hath not used this measure, but a 
comparison far stronger. “For adder’s poison,” it is said, “is under their lips, and their throat is an open 
sepulchre.” But theirs are not so, but full of much fragrance. 


And their state here is like this, but that hereafter what speech can set before us? what thought shall 
conceive? the portion of angels, the blessedness unspeakable, the good things untold? 


Perchance some are warmed now, and have been moved to a longing after this good rule of life. But what 
is the profit, when whilst ye are here only, ye have this fire; but when ye have gone forth, ye extinguish 
the flame, and this desire fades. How then, in order that this may not be? While this desire is warm in you, 
go your way unto those angels, kindle it more. For the account that we give will not be able to set thee on 
fire, like as the sight of the things. Say not, I will speak with my wife, and I will settle my affairs first. This 
delay is the beginning of remissness. Hear, how one desired to bid farewell to them at his house, and the 
prophet suffered him not. And why do I say, to bid farewell? The disciple desired to bury his father, and 
Christ allowed not so much as this. And yet what thing seems to thee to be so necessary as the funeral of 
a father? but not even this did He permit. 


Why could this have been? Because the devil is at hand fierce, desiring to find some secret approach; and 
though it be but a little hindrance or delay he takes hold of, he works a great remissness. Therefore one 
adviseth, “Put not off from day to day.” For thus shalt thou be able to succeed in most things, thus also 
shall the things in thine house be well ordered for thee. “For seek ye,” it is said, “the kingdom of God, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” For if we establish in great security them that overlook their 
own interests, and prefer the care of ours, much more doth God, who even without these things hath a 
care for us, and provides for us. 


Be not thoughtful then about thine interests, but leave them to God. For if thou art thoughtful about them, 
thou art thoughtful as a man; but if God provide, He provides as God. Be not so thoughtful about them as 
to let go the greater things, since then He will not much provide for them. In order therefore that He may 
fully provide for them, leave them to Him alone. For if thou also thyself takest them in hand, having let go 
the things spiritual, He will not make much provision for them. 


In order then that both these things may be well disposed for thee, and that thou mayest be freed from all 


anxiety, cleave to the things spiritual, overlook the things of the world; for in this way thou shalt have 
earth also with heaven, and shalt attain unto the good things to come, by the grace and love towards man 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXIx 


MATT. XXII. 1-14 


“And Jesus answered and spake again in parables. The kingdom of Heaven is like unto a certain king, 
which made a marriage for his son; and sent forth his servants to call them which were bidden to the 
wedding; and they would not come. Again, he sent forth other servants, saying, Tell them which are 
bidden, I have prepared my dinner; my oxen and my fatlings are killed, and all things are ready; come 
unto the marriage. But they made light of it, and went their ways, one to his farm, another to his 
merchandise: and the remnant took his servants, and entreated them spitefully, and slew them.” 


Seest thou both in the former parable and in this the difference between the Son and the servants? Seest 
thou at once the great affinity between both parables, and the great difference also? For this also 
indicates God’s long-suffering, and His great providential care, and the Jews’ ingratitude. 


But this parable hath something also more than the other. For it proclaims beforehand both the casting 
out of the Jews, and the calling of the Gentiles; and it indicates together with this also the strictness of the 
life required, and how great the punishment appointed for the careless. 


And well is this placed after the other. For since He had said, “It shall be given to a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof,” He declares next to what kind of nation; and not this only, but He also again sets forth 
His providential care towards the Jews as past utterance. For there He appears before His crucifixion 
bidding them; but here even after He is slain, He still urges them, striving to win them over. And when 
they deserved to have suffered the most grievous punishment, then He both presses them to the 
marriage, and honors them with the highest honor. And see how both there He calls not the Gentiles first, 
but the Jews, and here again. But as there, when they would not receive Him, but even slew Him when He 
was come, then He gave away the vineyard; thus here too, when they were not willing to be present at the 
marriage, then He called others. 


What then could be more ungrateful than they, when being bidden to a marriage they rush away? For who 
would not choose to come to a marriage, and that a King’s marriage, and of a King making a marriage for 
a Son? 


And wherefore is it called a marriage? one may say. That thou mightest learn God’s tender care, His 
yearning towards us, the cheerfulness of the state of things, that there is nothing sorrowful there, nor sad, 
but all things are full of spiritual joy. Therefore also John calls Him a bridegroom, therefore Paul again 
saith, “For I have espoused you to one husband;” and, “This is a great mystery, but I speak concerning 
Christ and the Church.” 


Why then is not the bride said to be espoused to Him, but to the Son? Because she that is espoused to the 
Son, is espoused to the Father. For it is indifferent in Scripture that the one or the other should be said, 
because of the identity of the substance. 


Hereby He proclaimed the resurrection also. For since in what went before He had spoken of the death, 
He shows that even after the death, then is the marriage, then the bridegroom. 


But not even so do these become better men nor more gentle, than which what can be worse? For this 
again is a third accusation. The first that they killed the prophets; then the son; afterwards that even 
when they had slain Him, and were bidden unto the marriage of Him that was slain, by the very one that 
was slain, they come not, but feign excuses, yokes of oxen, and pieces of ground, and wives. And yet the 
excuses seem to be reasonable; but hence we learn, though the things which hinder us be necessary, to 
set the things spiritual at a higher price than all. 


And He not suddenly, but a long time before. For, “Tell,” He saith, “them that are bidden;” and again, “Call 
them that were bidden;” which circumstance makes the charge against them heavier. And when were they 
bidden? By all the prophets; by John again; for unto Christ he would pass all on, saying, “He must 
increase, I must decrease;” by the Son Himself again, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will refresh you;” and again, “If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink.” 


But not by words only, but also by actions did He bid them, after His ascension by Peter, and those with 
him. “For He that wrought effectually in Peter,” it is said, “to the apostleship of the circumcision, was 
mighty also in me towards the Gentiles.” 


For since on seeing the Son, they were wroth and slew Him, He bids them again by His servants. And unto 
what doth He bid them? Unto labors, and toils, and sweat? Nay but unto pleasure. For, “My oxen,” He 
saith, “and my fatlings are killed.” See how complete His banquet, how great His munificence. 


And not even this shamed them, but the more long-suffering He showed, so much the more were they 
hardened. For not for press of business, but from “making light of it,” they did not come. 


“How then do some bring forward marriages, others yokes of oxen? these things surely are of want of 
leisure.” 


By no means, for when spiritual things call us, there is no press of business that has the power of 
necessity. 


And to me they seem moreover to make use of these excuses, putting forward these things as cloke for 
their negligence. And not this only is the grievous thing, that they came not, but also that which is a far 
more violent and furious act, to have even beaten them that came, and to have used them despitefully, and 
to have slain them; this is worse than the former. For those others came, demanding produce and fruits, 
and were slain; but these, bidding them to the marriage of Him that had been slain by them, and these 
again are murdered. 


What is equal to this madness? This Paul also was laying to their charge, when he said, “Who both killed 
the Lord, and their own prophets, and have persecuted us.” 


Moreover, that they may not say, “He is an adversary of God, and therefore we do not come,” hear what 
they say who are bidding them; that it is the father who is making the marriage, and that it is He who is 
bidding them. 


What then did He after these things? Since they were not willing to come, yea and also slew those that 
came unto them; He burns up their cities, and sent His armies and slew them. 


And these things He saith, declaring beforehand the things that took place under Vespasian and Titus, and 
that they provoked the father also, by not believing in Him; it is the father at any rate who was avenging. 


And for this reason let me add, not straightway after Christ was slain did the capture take place, but after 
forty years, that He might show His long suffering, when they had slain Stephen, when they had put 
James to death, when they had spitefully entreated the apostles. 


Seest thou the truth of the event, and its quickness? For while John was yet living, and many other of 
them that were with Christ, these things came to pass, and they that had heard these words were 
witnesses of the events. 


See then care utterable. He had planted a vineyard; He had done all things, and finished; when His 
servants had been put to death, He sent other servants; when those had been slain, He sent the son; and 
when He was put to death, He bids them to the marriage. They would not come. After this He sends other 
servants, and they slew these also. 


Then upon this He slays them, as being incurably diseased. For that they were incurably diseased, was 
proved not by their acts only, but by the fact, that even when harlots and publicans had believed, they did 
these things. So that, not by their own crimes alone, but also from what others were able to do aright, 
these men are condemned, 


But if any one should say, that not then were they out of the Gentiles called, I mean, when the apostles 
had been beaten and had suffered ten thousand things, but straightway after the resurrection (for then He 
said to them, “Go ye and make disciples of all nations.” ) We would say, that both before the crucifixion, 
and after the crucifixion, they addressed themselves to them first. For both before the crucifixion, He 
saith to them, “Go to the lost sheep of the house of Israel;” and after the crucifixion, so far from 
forbidding, He even commanded them to address themselves to the Jews. For though He said, “Make 
disciples of all nations,” yet when on the point of ascending into Heaven, He declared that unto those first 
they were to address themselves; For, “ye shall receive power,” saith He, “after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you, and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth;” and Paul again, “He that wrought effectually in Peter to the apostleship of 
the circumcision, was mighty in me also toward the Gentiles.” Therefore the apostles also went first unto 
the Jews, and when they had tarried a long time in Jerusalem, and then had been driven away by them, in 
this way they were scattered abroad unto the Gentiles. 


2. And see thou even herein His bounty; “As many as ye shall find,” saith He, “bid to the marriage.” For 
before this, as I said, they addressed themselves both to Jews and Greeks, tarrying for the most part in 
Judaea; but since they continued to lay plots against them, hear Paul interpreting this parable, and saying 
thus, “It was necessary that the word of God should first have been spoken to you, but since ye judge 
yourselves unworthy, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” 


Therefore Christ also saith, “The wedding is ready, but they which were bidden were not worthy.” 


He knew this indeed even before, but that He might leave them no pretext of a shameless sort of 
contradiction, although He knew it, to them first He both came and sent, both stopping their mouths, and 


teaching us to fulfill all our parts, though no one should derive any profit. 


Since then they were not worthy, go ye, saith He, into the highways, and as many as ye shall find, bid; 
both the common sort, and the outcasts. For because He had said in every way, “The harlots and publicans 
shall inherit heaven;” and, “The first shall be last, and the last first;” He shows that justly do these things 
come to pass; which more than anything stung the Jews, and goaded them far more grievously than their 
overthrow, to see those from the Gentiles brought into their privileges, and into far greater than theirs. 


Then in order that not even these should put confidence in their faith alone, He discourses unto them also 
concerning the judgment to be passed upon wicked actions; to them that have not yet believed, of coming 
unto Him by faith, and to them that have believed, of care with respect to their life. For the garment is life 
and practice. 


And yet the calling was of grace; wherefore then doth He take a strict account? Because although to be 
called and to be cleansed was of grace, yet, when called and clothed in clean garments, to continue 
keeping them so, this is of the diligence of them that are called. 


The being called was not of merit, but of grace. It was fit therefore to make a return for the grace, and not 
to show forth such great wickedness after the honor. “But I have not enjoyed,” one may say, “so much 
advantage as the Jews.” Nay, but thou hast enjoyed far greater benefits. For what things were being 
prepared for them throughout all their time, these thou hast received at once, not being worthy. 
Wherefore Paul also saith, “And that the Gentiles might glorify God for His mercy.” For what things were 
due to them, these thou hast received. 


Wherefore also great is the punishment appointed for them that have been remiss. For as they did despite 
by not coming, so also thou by thus sitting down with a corrupt life. For to come in with filthy garments is 
this namely, to depart hence having one’s life impure; wherefore also he was speechless. 


Seest thou how, although the fact was so manifest, He doth not punish at once, until he himself, who has 
sinned, has passed the sentence? For by having nothing to reply he condemned himself, and so is taken 
away to the unutterable torments. 


For do not now, on hearing of darkness, suppose he is punished by this, by sending into a place where 
there is no light only, but where “there is” also “weeping and gnashing of teeth.” And this He saith, 
indicating the intolerable pains. 


Hear ye, as many as having partaken of the mysteries, and having been present at the marriage, clothe 
your souls with filthy deeds. Hear whence ye were called. 


From the highway. Being what? Lame and halt in soul, which is a much more grievous thing than the 
mutilation of the body. Reverence the love of Him, who called you, and let no one continue to have filthy 
garments, but let each of you busy himself about the clothing of your soul. 


Hear, ye women; hear, ye men; we need not these garments that are bespangled with gold, that adorn our 
outward parts, but those others, that adorn the inward. Whilst we have these former, it is difficult to put 
on those latter. It is not possible at the same time to deck both soul and body. It is not possible at the same 
time both to serve mammon, and to obey Christ as we ought. 


Let us put off us therefore this grievous tyranny. For neither if any one were to adorn thy house by 
hanging it with golden curtains, and were to make thee sit there in rags, naked, wouldest thou endure it 
with meekness. But lo, now thou doest this to thyself, decking the house of thy soul, I mean the body, with 
curtains beyond number, but leaving the soul itself to sit in rags. Knowest thou not that the king ought to 
be adorned more than the city? so therefore while for the city hangings are prepared of linen, for the king 
there is a purple robe and a diadem. Even so do thou wrap the body with a much meaner dress, but the 
mind do thou clothe in purple, and put a crown on it, and set it on a high and conspicuous chariot. For 
now thou art doing the opposite, decking the city in various ways, but suffering the king, the mind, to be 
dragged bound after the brute passions. 


Rememberest thou not, that thou art bidden to a marriage, and to God’s marriage? Considerest thou not 
how the soul that is bidden ought to enter into those chambers, clad, and decked with fringes of gold. 


3. Wilt thou that I show thee them that are clad thus, them that have on a marriage garment? 


Call to mind those holy persons, of whom I discoursed to you of late, them that wear garments of hair, 
them that dwell in the deserts. These above all are the wearers of the garments of that wedding; this is 
evident from hence, that how many soever purple robes thou wert to give them, they would not choose to 
receive them; but much as a king, if any one were to take the beggar’s rags, and exhort him to put them 
on, would abhor the clothing, so would those persons also his purple robe. And from no other cause have 
they this feeling, but because of knowing the beauty of their own raiment. Therefore even that purple 
robe they spurn like the spider’s web. For these things hath their sackcloth taught them; for indeed they 
are far more exalted and more glorious than the very king who reigns. 


And if thou wert able to open the doors of the mind, and to look upon their soul, and all their ornaments 
within, surely thou wouldest fall down upon the earth, not bearing the glory of their beauty, and the 
splendor of those garments, and the lightning brightness of their conscience. 


For we could tell also of men of old, great and to be admired; but since visible examples lead on more 
those of grosser souls, therefore do I send you even to the tabernacles of those holy persons. For they 
have nothing sorrowful, but as if in heaven they had pitched their tents, even so are they encamped far off 
the wearisome things of this present life, in campaign against the devils; and as in choirs, so do they war 
against him. Therefore I say, they have fixed their tents, and have fled from cities, and markets, and 
houses. For he that warreth cannot sit in a house, but he must make his habitation of a temporary kind, as 
on the point of removing straightway, and so dwell. Such are all those persons, contrary to us. For we 
indeed live not as in a camp, but as in a city at peace. 


For who in a camp ever lays foundation, and builds himself a house, which he is soon after to leave? There 
is not one; but should any one attempt it, he is put to death as a traitor. Who in a camp buys acres of land, 
and makes for himself trades? There is not one, and very reasonably. “For thou art come here,” they would 
say, “to fight, not to traffic; why then dost thou trouble thyself about the place, which in a little time thou 
wilt leave? When we are gone away to our country, do these things.” 


The same do I now say to thee also. When we have removed to the city that is above, do these things: or 
rather thou wilt have no need of labors there; after that the king will do all things for thee. But here it is 
enough to dig a ditch round only, and to fix a palisade, but of building houses there is no need. 


Hear what was the life of the Scythians, that lived in their wagons, such, as they say, are the habits of the 
shepherd tribes. So ought Christians to live; to go about the world, warring against the devil, rescuing the 
captives held in subjection by him, and to be in freedom from all worldly things. 


Why preparest thou a house, O man, that thou mayest bind thyself more? Why dost thou bury a treasure, 
and invite the enemy against thyself? Why dost thou compass thyself with walls, and prepare a prison for 
thyself? 


But if these things seem to thee to be hard, let us go away unto the tents of those men, that by their deeds 
we may learn the easiness thereof. For they having set up huts, if they must depart from these, depart like 
as soldiers, having left their camp in peace. For so likewise are they encamped, or rather even much more 
beautifully. 


For indeed it is more pleasant to behold a desert containing huts of monks in close succession, than 
soldiers stretching the canvas in a camp, and fixing spears, and suspending from the point of the spears 
saffron garments, and a multitude of men having heads of brass, and the bosses of the shields glistening 
much, and men armed all throughout with steel, and royal courts hastily made, and ground levelled far, 
and men dining and piping. For neither is this spectacle so delightful as that of which I now speak. 


For if we were to go away into the wilderness, and look at the tents of Christ’s soldiers, we shall see not 
canvas stretched, neither points of spears, nor golden garments making a royal pavilion; but like as if any 
one upon an earth much larger than this earth, yea infinite, had stretched out many heavens, strange and 
awful would be the sight he showed; even so may one see here. 


For in nothing are their lodging-places in a condition inferior to the heavens; for the angels lodge with 
them, and the Lord of the angels. For if they came to Abraham, a man having a wife, and bringing up 
children, because they saw him hospitable; when they find much more abundant virtue, and a man 
delivered from the body, and in the flesh disregarding the flesh, much more do they tarry there, and 
celebrate the choral feast that becomes them. For there is moreover a table amongst them pure from all 
covetousness, and full of self-denial. 


No streams of blood are amongst them, nor cutting up of flesh, nor heaviness of head, nor dainty cooking, 
neither are there unpleasing smells of meat amongst them, nor disagreeable smoke, neither runnings and 
tumults, and disturbances, and wearisome clamors; but bread and water, the latter from a pure fountain, 
the former from honest labor. But if any time they should be minded to feast more sumptuously, their 
sumptuousness consists of fruits, and greater is the pleasure there than at royal tables. There is no fear 
there, or trembling; no ruler accuses, no wife provokes, no child casts into sadness, no dis orderly mirth 
dissipates, no multitude of flatterers puffs up; but the table is an angel’s table free from all such turmoil. 


And for a couch they have grass only beneath them, like as Christ did when making a dinner in the 
wilderness. And many of them do this, not being even under shelter, but for a roof they have heaven, and 
the moon instead of the light of a candle, not wanting oil, nor one to attend to it; on them alone does it 
shine worthily from on high. 


4. This table even angels from heaven beholding are delighted and pleased. For if over one sinner that 
repenteth they rejoice, over so many just men imitating them, what will they not do? There are not master 
and slave; all are slaves, all free men. And do not think the saying to be a dark proverb, for they are 


indeed slaves one of another, and masters one of another. 


They have no occasion to be in sadness when evening has overtaken them, as many men feel, revolving 
the anxious thoughts that spring from the evils of the day. They have no occasion after their supper to be 
careful about robbers, and to shut the doors, and to put bars against them, neither to dread the other ills, 
of which many are afraid, extinguishing their candles with strict care, lest a spark anywhere should set 
the house on fire. 


And their conversation again is full of the same calm. For they talk not of these things, whereof we 
discourse, that are nothing to us; such a one is made governor, such a one has ceased to be governor; 
such a one is dead, and another has succeeded to the inheritance, and all such like, but always about the 
things to come do they speak and seek wisdom; and as though dwelling in another world, as though they 
had migrated unto heaven itself, as living there, even so all their conversation is about the things there, 
about Abraham’s bosom, about the crowns of the saints, about the choiring with Christ; and of things 
present they have neither any memory nor thought, but like as we should not deign to speak at all of what 
the ants do in their holes and clefts; so neither do they of what we do; but about the King that is above, 
about the war in which they are engaged, about the devil’s crafts, about the good deeds which the saints 
have achieved. 


Wherein therefore are we different from ants, when compared with them? For like as they care for the 
things of the body, so also do we; and would it were for these alone: but now it is even for things far 
worse. For not for necessary things only do we care like them, but also for things superfluous. For those 
insects pursue a business free from all blame, but we follow after all covetousness, and not even the ways 
of ants do we imitate, but the ways of wolves, but the ways of leopards, or rather we are even worse than 
these. For to them nature has assigned that they should be thus fed, but us God hath honored with 
speech, and a sense of equity, and we are become worse than the wild beasts. 


And whereas we are worse than the brutes, those men are equal to the angels, being strangers and 
pilgrims as to the things here; and all things in them are made different from us, clothing, and food, and 
house, and shoes, and speech. And if any one were to hear them conversing and us, then he would know 
full well, how they indeed are citizens of heaven, but we are not worthy so much as of the earth. 


So that therefore, when any one invested with rank is come unto them, then is all inflated pride found 
utterly vain. For the laborer there, and he that hath no experience of worldly affairs, sits near him that is a 
commander of troops, and prides himself on his authority, upon the grass, upon a mean cushion. For there 
are none to extol him, none to puff him up; but the same result takes place, as if any one were to go toa 
goldsmith, and a garden of roses, for he receives some brightness from the gold and from the roses; so 
they too, gaining a little from the splendor of these, are delivered from their former arrogance. And like as 
if any were to go upon a high place, though he be exceedingly short, he appears high; so these too, 
coming unto their exalted minds, appear like them, so long as they abide there, but when they are gone 
down are abased again, on descending from that height. 


A king is nothing amongst them, a governor is nothing; but like as we, when children are playing at these 
things, laugh; so do they also utterly spurn the inflamed pride of them who strut without. And this is 
evident from hence, that if any one would give them a kingdom to possess in security, they would never 
take it; yet they would take it, unless their thoughts were upon what is greater than it, unless they 
accounted the thing to be but for a season. 


What then? Shall we not go over unto blessedness so great? Shall we not come unto these angels; shall we 
not receive clean garments, and join in the ceremonies of this wedding feast; but shall we continue 
begging, in no respect in a better condition than the poor in the streets, or rather in a state far worse and 
more wretched? For much worse than these are they that are rich in evil ways, and it is better to beg than 
to spoil, for the one hath excuse, but the other brings punishment; and the beggar in no degree offends 
God, but this other both men and God; and undergoes the labors of rapine, but all the enjoyment thereof 
other men often reap. 


Knowing then these things, let us lay aside all covetousness, and covet the things above, with great 
earnestness “taking the kingdom by force.” For it cannot be, it cannot be that any one who is remiss 
should enter therein. 


But God grant that we all having become earnest, and watchful may attain thereto, by the grace and love 
towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXx 
MATT. XXII. 15 


“Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel how they might entangle Him in His talk.” 


Then. When? When most of all they ought to have been moved to compunction, when they should have 


been amazed at His love to man, when they should have feared the things to come, when from the past 
they ought to have believed touching the future also. For indeed the things that had been said cried aloud 
in actual fulfillment. I mean, that publicans and harlots believed, and prophets and righteous men were 
slain, and from these things they ought not to have gainsaid touching their own destruction, but even to 
believe and to be sobered. 


But nevertheless not even so do their wicked acts cease, but travail and proceed further. And forasmuch 
as they could not lay hands on Him (for they feared the multitude), they took another way with the 
intention of bringing Him into danger, and making Him guilty of crimes against the state. 


For “they sent out unto Him their disciples with the Herodians saying, Master, we know that thou art true, 
and teachest the way of God in truth, neither carest thou for any man; for thou regardest not the person 
of men. Tell us therefore, What thinkest thou? Is it lawful to give tribute unto Caesar or not?” 


For they were now tributaries, their state having passed under the rule of the Romans. Forasmuch then as 
they saw that Theudas and Judas with their companies for this cause were put to death, as having 
prepared for a revolt, they were minded to bring Him too by these words into such a suspicion. Therefore 
they sent both their own disciples, and Herod’s soldiers, digging, as they thought, a precipice on either 
side, and in every direction setting the snare, so that, whatever He should say, they might lay hold of it; 
and if He should answer in favor of the Herodians, themselves might find fault with Him, but if in their 
favor, the others should accuse Him. And yet He had given the didrachmas, but they knew not that. 


And in either way indeed they expected to lay hold of Him; but they desired rather that He should say 
something against the Herodians. Wherefore they send their disciples also to urge Him thereto by their 
presence, that they might deliver Him to the governor as an usurper. For this Luke also intimates and 
shows, by saying, that they asked also in the presence of the multitude, so that the testimony should be 
the stronger. 


But the result was altogether opposite; for in a larger body of spectators they afforded the demonstration 
of their folly. 


And see their flattery, and their hidden craft. “We know,” their words are, “that Thou art true.” How said 
ye then, “He is a deceiver,” and “deceiveth the people,” and “hath a devil,” and “is not of God?” how a 
little while before did ye devise to slay Him? 


But they are at everything, whatsoever their craft against Him may suggest. For since, when a little 
before they had said in self will, “By what authority doest Thou these things?” they did not meet with an 
answer to the question, they look to puff Him up by their flattery, and to persuade Him to say something 
against the established laws, and opposed to the prevailing government. 


Wherefore also they testify the truth unto Him, confessing what was really so, nevertheless, not with an 
upright mind, nor willingly; and add thereto, saying, “Thou carest not for any man.” See how plainly they 
are desiring to urge Him to these sayings, that would make Him both offend Herod, and incur the 
suspicion of being an usurper, as standing up against the laws, so that they might punish Him, as a mover 
of sedition, and an usurper. For in saying, “Thou carest not for any man,” and, “Thou regardest not the 
person of man,” they were hinting at Herod and Caesar. 


“Tell us therefore, what thinkest Thou?” Now ye honor Him, and esteem Him a Teacher, having despised 
and insulted Him oftentimes, when He was discoursing of the things that concern your salvation. Whence 
also they are become confederates. 


And see their craftiness. They say not, Tell us what is good, what is expedient, what is lawful? but, “What 
thinkest Thou?” So much did they look to this one object, to betray Him, and to set Him at enmity with the 
rulers. And Mark declaring this, and more plainly discovering their self-will, and their murderous 
disposition, affirms them to have said, “Shall we give Caesar tribute, or shall we not give?” So that they 
were breathing anger, and travailing with a plot against Him, yet they feigned respect. 


What then saith He? “Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites?” Seest thou how He talks with them with more 
than usual severity? For since their wickedness was now complete and manifest, He cuts the deeper, first 
confounding and silencing them, by publishing their secret thoughts, and making it manifest to all with 
what kind of intent they are coming unto Him. 


And these things He did, repulsing their wickedness, so that they might not suffer hurt in attempting the 
same things again. And yet their words were full of much respect, for they both called Him Master, and 
bore witness to His truth, and that He was no respecter of persons; but being God, He was deceived by 
none of these things. Wherefore they also ought to have conjectured, that the rebuke was not the result of 
conjecture, but a sign of His knowing their secret thoughts. 


2. He stopped not, however, at the rebuke, although it was enough merely to have convicted them of their 
purpose, and to have put them to shame for their wickedness; but He stoppeth not at this, but in another 
way Closes their mouths; for, “Shew me,” saith He, “the tribute money.” And when they had shown it, as 


He ever doth, by their tongue He brings out the decision, and causes them to decide, that it is lawful; 
which was a clear and plain victory. So that, when He asks, not from ignorance doth He ask, but because 
it is His will to cause them to be bound by their own answers. For when, on being asked, “Whose is the 
image?” they said, “Caesar’s;” He saith, “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” For this is not 
to give but to render, and this He shows both by the image, and by the superscription. 


Then that they might not say, Thou art subjecting us to men, He added, “And unto God the things that are 
God’s.” For it is possible both to fulfill to men their claims and to give unto God the things that are due to 
God from us. Wherefore Paul also saith, “Render unto all their dues; tribute to whom tribute is due, 
custom to whom custom, fear to whom fear.” 


But thou, when thou hearest, “Render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s,” know that He is 
speaking only of those things, which are no detriment to godliness; since if it be any such thing as this, 
such a thing is no longer Caesar’s tribute, but the devil’s. 


When they heard these things, their mouths were stopped, and they “marvelled” at His wisdom. Ought 
they not then to have believed, ought they not to have been amazed. For indeed, He gave them proof of 
His Godhead, by revealing the secrets of their hearts, and with gentleness did He silence them. 


What then? did they believe? By no means, but they “left Him, and went their way;” and after them, “came 
to Him the Sadducees.” 


O folly! When the others had been put to silence, these made the attack, when they ought to have been 
the more backward. But such is the nature of rashness, shameless, and importunate, and attempting 
things impossible. Therefore the evangelist also, amazed at their folly, signified this very thing, by saying, 
“On that day came to Him.” On that day. On what day? In which He had convicted their craftiness, and put 
them to shame. But who are these? A sect of the Jews dif ferent from the Pharisees, and much worse than 
they, who said, “that there is no resurrection, nor angel, nor spirit.” For these were some of a grosser sort, 
and eager after the things of the body. For there were many sects even amongst the Jews. Wherefore Paul 
also saith, “I am a Pharisee, of the strictest sect amongst us.” 


And they say nothing indeed directly about a resurrection; but they feign a story, and make up a case, 
which, as I suppose, never so much as had an existence; thinking to drive Him to perplexity, and desiring 
to overthrow both things, both the existence of a resurrection, and of such a resurrection. 


And again, these too attack Him with a show of moderation, saying, “Master, Moses said, If a man die, not 
having children, his brother shall marry his wife, and raise up seed unto his brother. Now there were with 
us seven brethren: and the first, when he had married a wife, deceased; and, having no issue, left his wife 
unto his brother. Likewise the second also, and the third, unto the seventh. And last of all the woman died 
also. Therefore, in the resurrection, whose wife shall she be of the seven?” 


See Him answering these like a teacher. For though out of craft they came unto Him, yet was their 
question rather one of ignorance. Therefore neither doth He say unto them, “Ye hypocrites.” 


Moreover, in order that He might not blame, saying, “Wherefore had seven one wife?” they add the 
authority of Moses; although, as I have said before, it was a fiction, in my judgment at least. For the third 
would not have taken her, when he saw the two bridegrooms dead; or if the third, yet not the fourth or the 
fifth; and if even these, much more the sixth or the seventh would not have come unto the woman, but 
have shrunk from her. For such is the nature of the Jews. For if now many have this feeling, much more 
then had they; when at least, even without this, they often avoided marrying in this way, and that when 
the law was constraining them. Thus, at any rate, Ruth, that Moabitish woman, was thrust off to him that 
was further off from her kindred; and Tamar too was thus compelled to obtain, by stealth, seed from her 
husband’s kinsman. 


And wherefore did they not feign two or three, but seven? In order the more abundantly to bring derision, 
as they thought, upon the resurrection. Wherefore they further say, “they all had her,” as driving Him into 
some difficulty. 


What then saith Christ? He replies unto both, as taking His stand not against the words, but the purpose, 
and on every occasion revealing the secrets of their hearts; and at one time exposing them, at another 
time leaving the refutation of them that question Him to their conscience. See, at any rate here, how He 
proves both points, as well that there will be a resurrection, as that it will not be such a resurrection as 
they suspect. 


For what saith He? “Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God.” For since, as if they 
knew them, they put forward Moses and the law, He shows that this question is that of men very ignorant 
of the Scriptures. For hence also arose their tempting Him, from their being ignorant of the Scriptures, 
and from their not knowing the power of God as they ought. 


“For what marvel then is it,” He saith, “if ye tempt me, who am as yet unknown to you, when at least ye 
know not so much as the power of God, of which ye have had so much experience, and neither from 


common sense nor from the Scriptures have become acquainted with it;” if indeed even common sense 
causes us to know this, that to God all things are possible. And in the first place He answers to the 
question asked. For since this was the cause for their not believing a resurrection, that they think the 
order of things is like this, He cures the cause, then the symptom also (for thence arose the disease too), 
and shows the manner of the resurrection. “For in the resurrection,” saith He, “they neither marry, nor 
are given in marriage, but are as angels of God in Heaven.” But Luke saith, “As Sons of God.” 


If then they marry not, the question is vain. But not because they do not marry, therefore are they angels, 
but because they are as angels, therefore they do not marry. By this He removed many other difficulties 
also, all which things Paul intimated by one word, saying, “For the fashion of this world passeth away.” 


And by these words He declared how great a thing the resurrection is; and that moreover there is a 
resurrection, He proves. And indeed this too was demonstrated at the same time by what He had said, 
nevertheless over and above He adds again to His word by what He saith now. For neither at their 
question only did He stop, but at their thought. Thus when they are not dealing with great craft, but are 
asking in ignorance, He teaches even over and above, but when it is of wickedness only, not even to their 
question doth He answer. 


And again by Moses doth He stop their mouths, since they too had brought forward Moses; and He saith, 
“But as touching the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob? He is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” Not of them that are not His 
meaning is, and that are utterly blotted out, and are to rise no more. For He said not, I was, but, I am; of 
them that are, and them that live. For like as Adam, although he lived on the day that he ate of the tree, 
died in the sentence: even so also these, although they had died, lived in the promise of the resurrection. 


How then doth He say elsewhere, “That He might be Lord both of the dead and of the living?” But this is 
not contrary to that. For here He speaks of the dead, who are also themselves to live. And moreover too, “I 
am the God of Abraham,” is another thing from, “That He might be Lord both of the dead and of the 
living.” He knew of another death too, concerning which He saith, “Let the dead bury their dead.” 


“And when the multitudes heard this, they were astonished at His doctrine.” Yet not even here the 
Sadducees; but these go away defeated, while the impartial multitude reap the benefit. 


Since then the resurrection is like this, come let us do all things, that we may obtain the first honors 
there. But, if ye will, let us show you some even before the resurrection here pursuing and reaping these 
blessings, again having made our resort to the deserts. For again will I enter upon the same discourse, 
since I see you listening with more pleasure. 


Let us behold then to-day also the spiritual camps, let us behold their pleasure unalloyed with fear. For 
not with spears are they encamped like the soldiers, for at this point I lately ended my discourse, neither 
with shields and breastplates; but bare of all these wilt thou see them, yet achieving such things, as not 
even with arms do they. 


And if thou art able to observe, come and stretch forth thy hand to me, and let us go unto this war, both of 
us, and let us see their battle array. For these too fight every day, and slay their adversaries, and conquer 
all the lusts that are plotting against us; and thou wilt see these cast out on the ground, and not able so 
much as to struggle, but proving by very deed that saying of the apostle, “They that are Christ’s have 
crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts.” 


Seest thou a multitude of dead lying there, slain by the sword of the Spirit? Therefore in that place is no 
drunkenness nor gluttony. And their table proves it, and the trophy that is set thereon. For drunkenness 
and gluttony lie dead, put to the rout by the drinking of water, though this be multiform, and a many- 
headed monster. For like as in the fabled Scylla and Hydra, so in drunkenness may one see many heads, 
on one side fornication growing up, on another wrath; on one hand sloth, on another lawless lusts; but all 
these things are taken away. And yet all those other armies, though they get the better in ten thousand 
wars, are taken captive by these; and neither arms, nor spears, nor whatever else there may be, is able to 
stand against these phalanxes; but the very giants, the heroes, those that do countless brave deeds, thou 
wilt find without bonds bound by sleep and drunkenness, without slaughter or wounds lying like the 
wounded, or rather in more grievous case. For those at least struggle; but these do not even this, but 
straightway give up. 


Seest thou that this host is greater and more to be admired? For the enemies that got the better of the 
others it destroys by its mere will. For they do so weaken the mother of all their evils, that she cannot 
even trouble them any more; and the leader being overthrown, and the head removed, the rest of the body 
also lies still. 


And this victory one may see each of them, that abide there, achieving. For it is not as in these wars of 
ours, where, if any enemy hath received a blow from one, he is no more grievous to another, having been 
once overthrown; but it is necessary for all to smite this monster; and he that hath not smitten and 
overthrown her, is surely troubled by her. 


Seest thou a glorious victory? For such a trophy as the hosts in all parts of the world having met together 
have not power to erect, this each one of those men erects; and all things that from the army of 
drunkenness lie mingled together wounded, delirious words of frenzy, insane thoughts, unpleasing 
haughtiness. And they imitate their own Lord, at whom the Scripture marvelling saith, “He shall drink of 
the brook in the way, therefore shall He lift up the head.” 


Would ye see also another multitude of dead? Let us see the lusts that arise from luxurious living, those 
that are cherished by the makers of sauces, by the cooks, the furnishers of feasts, the confectioners. For I 
am ashamed indeed to speak of all; however, I will tell of the birds from Phasis, the soups that are mixed 
from various things: the moist, the dry dishes, the laws made about these things. For like as if ordering 
some city and marshalling hosts, even so these too make laws, and ordain such a thing first, and such a 
thing second, and some bring in first birds roasted on the embers, filled within with fish; and others make 
of other material the beginnings of these unlawful feasts; and there is much rivalry about these things, 
about quality, and about order, and about quantity; and they take a pride in the things, for which they 
ought to bury themselves for shame; some saying that they have spent the half of the day, some all of it, 
some that they have added the night too. Behold, O wretched man, the measure of thy belly, and be 
ashamed of thy unmeasured earnestness! 


But there is nothing like this amongst those angels; but all these desires also are dead. For their meals are 
not unto fullness, and unto luxurious living, but unto necessity. No bird hunters are there, no fishermen, 
but bread and water. But this confusion, and the disturbance, and the turmoils, are all removed from 
thence, alike from the house and from the body, and great is the haven, but amongst these great the 
tempest. 


Burst open now in thought the belly of them who feed on such things, and thou wilt see the vast refuse, 
and the unclean channel, and the whited sepulchre. 


But what come after these I am even ashamed to tell, the disagreeable eructations, the vomitings, the 
discharges downwards and upwards. 


But go and see even these desires dead there, and those more violent lusts that spring from these; I mean, 
those of impurity. For these too thou wilt see all overthrown, with their horses, with their beasts of 
burden. For the beast of burden, and the weapon, and the horse of a filthy deed, is a filthy word. But thou 
wilt see such like horse and rider together, and their weapons thrown down; but here quite the contrary, 
and souls cast down dead. But not at their meal only is the victory of these holy men glorious, but in the 
other things also, in money, in glory, in envy, in all diseases of the soul. 


Surely does not this host seem to thee mightier than that, and the meal better? Nay, who will gainsay it? 
None, not even of those persons themselves, though he be very mad. For this guides us on to Heaven, that 
drags to hell; this the devil lays out, that Christ; for this luxury gives laws, and intemperance, for that self- 
denial and sobriety, here Christ is present, there the devil. For where there is drunkenness, the devil is 
there; where there are filthy words, where there is surfeiting, there the devils hold their choirs. Such a 
table had that rich man, therefore not even of a drop of water was he master. 


But these have not such a table, but they already practise the ways of the angels. They marry not, they are 
not given in marriage, neither do they sleep excessively, nor live luxuriously, but except a few things they 
are even bodiless. 


Now who is there that so easily overcomes his enemies as he that sets up a trophy while at his dinner? 
Therefore also the prophet saith, “Thou hast prepared a table before me, in the presence of them that 
trouble me.” One could not be wrong in repeating this oracle about this table. For nothing so troubles a 
soul as disorderly concupiscence, and luxury, and drunkenness, and the evils that spring from these; and 
this they know full well who have had experience thereof. 


And if thou wast to learn also, whence this table is procured, and whence that; then thou wouldest see 
well the difference between each. Whence then is this procured. From countless tears, from widows 
defrauded, from orphans despoiled; but the other from honest labor. And this table is like to a fair and 
well-favored woman, needing nothing external, but having her beauty from nature; but that to some ugly 
and ill-favored harlot, wearing much paint, but not able to disguise her deformity, but the nearer she is, 
the more convicted. For this too, when it is nearer to him that is at it, then shows its ugliness more. For 
look not I tell thee, at the banqueters, as they come only, but also as they go away, and then thou wilt see 
its ugliness. For that, as being free, suffers them that come unto it to say nothing shameful; but this 
nothing seemly, as being a harlot, and dishonored. This seeks the profit of him that is at it, that the hurt. 
And one permits not to offend God, the other permits not but that we must offend Him. 


Let us go away therefore unto those men. Thence we shall learn with how many bonds we are 
encompassed. Thence shall we learn to set before ourselves a table full of countless blessings, most sweet, 
without cost, delivered from care, free from envy and jeal ousy and every disease, and full of good hope, 
and having its many trophies. No turmoil of soul there, no sorrow, no wrath; all is calm, all is peace. 


For tell me not of the silence of them that serve in the houses of the rich, but of the clamor of them that 
dine; I mean, not that which they make one to another (for this too is worthy of derision), but that within, 
that in the soul, that brings on them a great captivity, the tumults of the thoughts, the sleet, the darkness, 
the tempest, by which all things are mingled and confused, and are like to some night battle. But not in 
the monks’ tents are such things as these; but great is the calm, great the quietness. And that table is 
succeeded by a sleep that is like death, but this by sobriety and wakefulness; that by punishment, this by 
the kingdom of heaven, and the immortal rewards. 


This then let us follow, that we may enjoy also the fruits thereof; unto which God grant we may all attain, 
by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ to whom be glory and might world without 
end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxI 


MATT. XXII. 34-36 


“But when the Pharisees had heard that He had put the Sadducees to silence, they were gathered 
together; and one of them, which was a lawyer, asked Him a question, tempting Him, and saying, Master, 
which is the great commandment in the law?” 


Again doth the evangelist express the cause, for which they ought to have held their peace, and marks 
their boldness by this also. How and in what way? Because when those others were put to silence, these 
again assail Him. For when they ought even for this to hold their peace, they strive to urge further their 
former endeavors, and put forward the lawyer, not desiring to learn, but making a trial of Him, and ask, 
“What is the first commandment?” 


For since the first commandment was this, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” thinking that He would 
afford them some handle, as though He would amend it, for the sake of showing that Himself too was God, 
they propose the question. What then saith Christ? Indicating from what they were led to this; from 
having no charity, from pining with envy, from being seized by jealousy, He saith, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God. This is the first and great commandment. And the second is like unto this, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 


But wherefore “like unto this?” Because this makes the way for that, and by it is again established; “For 
every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light;” and again, “The fool hath said in 
his heart, There is no God.” And what in consequence of this? “They are corrupt, and become abominable 
in their ways.” And again, “The love of money is the root of all evils; which while some coveted after they 
have erred from the faith;” and, “He that loveth me, will keep my commandment.” 


But His commandments, and the sum of them, are, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” If therefore to love God is to love one’s neighbor, “For if thou lovest me,” He saith, “O Peter, feed 
my sheep,” but to love one’s neighbor worketh a keeping of the commandments, with reason doth He say, 
“On these hang all the law and the prophets.” 


So therefore what He did before, this He doth here also. I mean, that both there, when asked about the 
manner of the resurrection, He also taught a resurrection, instruct ing them beyond what they inquired; 
and here, being asked the first commandment, He rehearses the second also, which is not much inferior 
to that (for though second, it is like that), intimating to them, whence the question had arisen, that it was 
from hatred. “For charity envieth not.” By this He shows Himself to be submissive both to the law and to 
the prophets. 


But wherefore doth Matthew say that he asked, tempting Him, but Mark the contrary? “For when Jesus,” 
he saith, “saw that he answered discreetly, He said unto him, Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.” 


They are not contradicting each other, but indeed fully agreeing. For he asked indeed, tempting, at the 
beginning, but being benefitted by the answer, was commended. For not at the beginning did He 
commend him, but when he had said, “That to love his neighbor is more than whole burnt sacrifices,” then 
He saith, “Thou art not far from the kingdom;” because he overlooked low things, and embraced the first 
principle of virtue. For indeed all those are for the sake of this, as well the Sabbath as the rest. 


And not even so did He make His commendation perfect, but yet deficient. For His saying, “Thou art not 
far off,” indicates that he is yet falling short, that he might seek after what was deficient. 


But if, when He said, “There is one God, and there is none other but He,” He commended him, wonder 
not, but by this too observe, how He answers according to the opinion of them that come unto Him. For 
although men say ten thousand things about Christ unworthy of His glory, yet this at any rate they will not 
dare to say, that He is not God at all. Wherefore then doth He praise him that said, that beside the Father, 
there is no other God? 


Not excepting Himself from being God; away with the thought; but since it was not yet time to disclose 


His Godhead, He suffers him to remain in the former doctrine, and praises him for knowing well the 
ancient principles, so as to make him fit for the doctrine of the New Testament, which He is bringing in its 
season. 


And besides, the saying, “There is one God, and there is none other but He,” both in the Old Testament 
and everywhere, is spoken not to the rejection of the Son, but to make the distinction from idols. So that 
when praising this man also, who had thus spoken, He praises him in this mind. 


Then since He had answered, He asks also in turn, “What think ye of Christ, whose Son is He? They say 
unto Him, The Son of David.” 


See after how many miracles, after how many signs, after how many questions, after how great a display 
of His unanimity with the Father, as well in words, as in deeds; after having praised this man that said, 
that there is one God, He asks the question, that they may not be able to say, that He did miracles indeed, 
yet was an adversary to the law, and a foe to God. 


Therefore, after so many things, He asks these questions, secretly leading them on to confess Him also to 
be God. And the disciples He asked first what the others say, and then themselves; but these not so; for 
surely they would have said a deceiver, and a wicked one, as speaking all things without fear. So for this 
cause He inquires for the opinion of these men themselves. 


For since He was now about to go on to His passion, He sees forth the prophecy that plainly proclaims 
Him to be Lord; and not as having come to do this without occasion, nor as having made this His aim, but 
from a reasonable cause. 


For having asked them first, since they answered not the truth concerning Him (for they said He was a 
mere man), to overthrow their mistaken opinion, He thus introduces David proclaiming His Godhead. For 
they indeed supposed that He was a mere man, wherefore also they said, “the Son of David;” but He to 
correct this brings in the prophet witnessing to His being Lord, and the genuineness of His Sonship, and 
His equality in honor with His Father. 


And not even at this doth He stop, but in order to move them to fear, He adds what followeth also, saying, 
“Till I make Thine enemies Thy footstool,” that at least in this way He might gain them over. 


And that they may not say, that it was in flattery he so called Him, and that this was a human judgment, 
see what He saith, “How then doth David in spirit call Him Lord?” See how submissively He introduces 
the sentence and judgment concerning Himself. First, He had said, “What think ye? Whose Son is He?” so 
by a question to bring them to an answer. Then since they said, “the Son of David,” He said not, “And yet 
David saith these things,” but again in this order of a question, “How then doth David in spirit call Him 
Lord?” in order that the sayings might not give offense to them. Wherefore neither did He say, What think 
ye of me, but of Christ. For this reason the apostles also reasoned submissively, saying, “Let us speak 
freely of the Patriarch David, that he is both dead and buried.” 


And He Himself too in like manner for this cause introduces the doctrine in the way of question and 
inference, saying, “How then doth David in spirit call Him Lord, saying, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit 
Thou on my right hand, until I make Thy foes Thy footstool;” and again, “If David then call Him Lord, how 
is He then his Son,” not taking away the fact that He is his Son, away with the thought; for He would not 
then have reproved Peter for this, but to correct their secret thoughts. So that when He saith, “How is He 
his Son?” He meaneth this, not so as ye say. For they said, that He is Son only, and not also Lord. And this 
after the testimony, and then submissively, “If David then call Him Lord, how is He his Son?” 


But, nevertheless, even when they had heard these things, they answered nothing, for neither did they 
wish to learn any of the things that were needful. Wherefore He Himself addeth and saith, that “He is his 
Lord.” Or rather not even this very thing doth He say without support, but having taken the prophet with 
Him, because of His being exceedingly distrusted by them, and evil reported of amongst them. To which 
fact we ought to have especial regard, and if anything be said by Him that is lowly and submissive, not to 
be offended, for the cause is this, with many other things also, that He talks with them in condescension. 


Wherefore now also He delivers His doctrine in the manner of question and answer; but He darkly 
intimates even in this way His dignity. For it was not as much to be called Lord of the Jews, as of David. 


But mark thou also, I pray thee, how seasonable it is. For when He had said, “There is one Lord,” then He 
spake of Himself that He is Lord, and showed it by prophecy, no more by His works only. And He showeth 
the Father Himself taking vengeance upon them in His behalf, for He saith, “Until I make Thine enemies 
Thy footstool,” and great unanimity even hereby on the part of Him that begat Him towards Himself, and 
honor. And upon His reasonings with them He doth set this end high and great, and sufficient to close fast 
their mouths. 


For they were silent from thenceforth, not willingly, but from their having nothing to say; and they 
received so deadly a blow, as no longer to dare to attempt the same things any more. For, “no one,” it is 
said, “durst from that day forth ask Him any more questions.” 


And this was no little advantage to the multitude. Therefore also unto them doth He henceforth direct His 
word, having removed the wolves, and having repulsed their plots. 


For those men gained nothing, taken captive by vainglory, and having fallen upon this terrible passion. For 
terrible is this passion and many-headed, for some set their heart upon power for the sake of this, some on 
wealth, some on strength. But proceeding in order it goes on unto almsgiving also, and fasting, and 
prayers, and teaching, and many are the heads of this monster. 


But to be vainglorious indeed about those other things is nothing wonderful; but to be so about fasting 
and prayer, this is strange and lamentable. 


But that we may not again blame only, come and let us tell the means, by which we shall avoid this. 
Against whom shall we prepare to contend first, against those that are vainglorious of money, or those of 
dress, or those of places of power, or those of sciences, or those of art, or those of their person, or those of 
beauty, or those of ornaments, or those of cruelty, or those of humanity and almsgiving, or those of 
wickedness, or those of death, or those after death? For indeed, as I have said, this passion hath many 
links, and goes on beyond our life. For such a one, it is said, is dead, and that he may be held in 
admiration, hath charged that such and such things be done; and therefore such a one is poor, such a one 
rich. 


For the grievous thing is this, that even of opposite things is it made up. 


Against whom then shall we stand, and let ourselves in array first? For one and the same discourse 
suffices not against all. Will ye then that it be against them that are vainglorious about almsgiving? 


To me at least it seems well; for exceedingly do I love this thing, and am pained at seeing it marred, and 
vainglory plotting against it, like a pandering nurse against some royal damsel. For she feeds her in deed, 
but for disgrace and mischief, prostituting her and commanding her to despise her father; but to deck 
herself to please unholy and often despicable men; and invests her with such a dress, as strangers wish, 
disgraceful, and dishonorable, not such as the father. 


Come now, then, let us take our aim against these; and let there be an almsgiving made in abundance for 
display to the multitude. Surely then, first vainglory leads her out of her Father’s chamber. And whereas 
her Father requires not to appear so much as to the left hand, she displays her to the slaves, and to the 
vulgar, that have not even known her. 


Seest thou a harlot, and pander, casting her into the love of foolish men, that according as they require, so 
she may order herself? Dost thou desire to see how it renders such a soul not a harlot only, but insane 
also? 


Mark then her mind. For when she lets go heaven and runs after fugitives and menial slaves, pursuing 
through streets and lanes them that hate her, the ugly and deformed, them that are not willing so much as 
to look at her, them that, when she burns with love towards them, hate her, what can be more insane than 
this? For no one do the multitude hate so much, as those that want the glory they have to bestow. 
Countless accusations at least do they frame against them, and the result is the same, as if any one were 
to bring down a virgin daughter of the king from the royal throne, and to require her to prostitute herself 
to gladiators, who abhorred her. These then, as much as thou pursuest them, so much do they turn away 
from thee; but God, if thou seek the glory that cometh from Him, so much the more both draws thee unto 
Himself, and commends thee, and great is the reward He renders unto thee. 


But if thou art minded in another way also to discern the mischief thereof, when thou givest for display 
and ostentation, consider how great the sorrow that then comes upon thee, and how continual the 
desponding, while Christ’s voice is heard in thine ears, saying, “Thou hast lost all thy reward.” For in 
every matter indeed vainglory is a bad thing, yet most of all in beneficence, for it is the utmost cruelty, 
making a show of the calamities of others, and all but upbraiding those in poverty. For if to mention one’s 
own good actions is to upbraid, what dost thou think it is to publish them even to many others. 


How then shall we escape the danger? If we learn how to give alms, if we see after whose good report we 
are to seek. For tell me, who has the skill of almsgiving? Plainly, it is God, who hath made known the 
thing, who best of all knows it, and practises it without limit. What then? If thou art learning to be a 
wrestler, to whom dost thou look? or to whom dost thou display thy doings in the wrestling school, to the 
seller of herbs, and of fish, or to the trainer? And yet they are many, and he is one. What then, if while he 
admires thee, others deride thee, wilt thou not with him deride them? 


What, if thou art learning to box, wilt thou not look in like manner to him who knows how to teach this? 
And if thou art practising oratory, wilt thou not accept the praise of the teacher of rhetoric, and despise 
the rest. 


How then is it other than absurd, in other arts to look to the teacher only, but here to do the contrary? 
although the loss be not equal. For there, if you wrestle according to the opinion of the multitude, and not 


that of the teacher, the loss is in the wrestling; but here it is in eternal life. Thou art become like to God in 
giving alms; be thou then like Him in not making a display. For even He said, when healing, that they 
should tell no man. 


But dost thou desire to be called merciful amongst men? And what is the gain? The gain is nothing; but 
the loss infinite. For these very persons, whom thou callest to be witnesses, become robbers of thy 
treasures that are in the heavens; or rather not these, but ourselves, who spoil our own possessions, and 
scatter what we have laid up above. 


O new calamity! this strange passion. Where moth corrupteth not, nor thief breaketh through, vainglory 
scattereth. This is the moth of those treasures there; this the thief of our wealth in heaven; this steals 
away the riches that cannot be spoiled; this mars and corrupts all. For because the devil saw that that 
place is impregnable to thieves and to the worm, and the other plots against them, he by vainglory steals 
away the wealth. 


But dost thou desire glory? Doth not then that suffice thee which is given by the receiver himself, that 
from our gracious God, but dost thou set thine heart on that from men also? Take heed, lest thou undergo 
the contrary, lest some condemn thee as not showing mercy, but making a display, and seeking honor, as 
making a show of the calamities of others. 


For indeed the showing of mercy is a mystery. Shut therefore the doors, that none may see what it is not 
pious to display. For our mysteries too are above all things, a showing of God’s mercy and loving-kindness. 
According to His great mercy, He had mercy on us being disobedient. 


And the first prayer too is full of mercy, when we entreat for the energumens; and the second again, for 
others under penance seeking for much mercy; and the third also for ourselves, and this puts forward the 
innocent children of the people entreating God for mercy. For since we condemn ourselves for sins, for 
them that have sinned much and deserve to be blamed we ourselves cry; but for ourselves the children; 
for the imitators of whose simplicity the kingdom of heaven is reserved. For this image shows this, that 
they who are like those children, lowly and simple, these above all men are able to deliver the guilty by 
their prayers. 


But the mystery itself, of how much mercy, of how much love to man it is full, the initiated know. 


Do thou then, when according to thy power thou art showing mercy to a man, shut the doors, let the 
object of thy mercy see it only; but if it be possible, not even he. But if thou set them open, thou art 
profanely exposing thy mystery. 


Consider that the very person, whose praise thou seekest, even himself will condemn thee; and if he be a 
friend, will accuse thee to himself; but if an enemy, he will deride thee unto others also. And thou wilt 
undergo the opposite of what thou desirest. For thou indeed desirest that he should call thee the merciful 
man; but he will not call thee this, but the vainglorious, the man-pleaser, and other names far more 
grievous than these. 


But if thou shouldest hide it, he will call thee all that is opposite to this; the merciful, the kind. For God 
suffers it not to be hidden; but if thou conceal it, the other will make it known, and greater will be the 
admiration, and more abundant the gain. So that even for this very object of being glorified, to make a 
display is against us; for with respect to the thing unto which we most hasten and press, as to this most 
especially is this thing against us. For so far from obtaining the credit of being merciful, we obtain even 
the contrary, and besides this, great is the loss we undergo. 


For every motive then let us abstain from this, and set our love on God’s praise alone. For thus shall we 
both attain to honor here, and enjoy the eternal blessings, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXXxII 
MATT. XXIII. 1-3 


“Then spake Jesus to the multitudes and to His disciples, saying, The Scribes and the Pharisees sit in 
Moses’ seat: all therefore whatsoever they bid you do, that do; but do not after their works.” 


Then. When? When He had said these things, when He had stopped their mouths; when He had brought 
them that they should no more dare to tempt Him; when He had shown their state incurable. 


And since He had made mention of “the Lord” and “my Lord,” He recurs again to the law. And yet the law 
said nothing of this kind, but, “The Lord thy God is one Lord.” But Scripture calls the whole Old Testament 
the law. 


But these things He saith, showing by all things His full agreement with Him that begat Him. For if He 
were opposed, He would have said the opposite about the law; but now He commands so great reverence 


to be shown towards it, that, even when they that teach it are depraved, He charges them to hold to it. 


But here He is discoursing about their life and morals, since this was chiefly the cause of their unbelief, 
their depraved life, and the love of glory. To amend therefore His hearers; that which in the first place 
most contributes to salvation, not to despise our teachers, neither to rise up against our priests, this doth 
He command with superabundant earnestness. But He does not only command it, but also Himself doth it. 
For though they were depraved, He doth not depose them from their dignity; to them rendering their 
condemnation heavier, and to His disciples leaving no cloke for disobedience. 


I mean, that lest any one should say, that because my teacher is bad, therefore am I become more remiss, 
He takes away even this pretext. So much at any rate did He establish their authority, although they were 
wicked men, as even after so heavy an accusation to say, “All whatsoever they command you to do, do.” 
For they speak not their own words, but God’s, what He appointed for laws by Moses. And mark how 
much honor He showed towards Moses, again showing His agreement with the Old Testament; since 
indeed even by this doth He make them objects of reverence. “For they sit,” He saith, “on Moses’ seat.” 
For because He was not able to make them out worthy of credit by their life, He doth it from the grounds 
that were open to Him, from their seat, and their succession from him. But when thou hearest all, do not 
understand all the law, as, for instance, the ordinances about meats, those about sacrifices, and the like; 
for how was He to say so of these things, which He had taken away beforehand? but He meant all things 
that correct the moral principle, and amend the disposition, and agree with the laws of the New 
Testament, and suffer them not any more to be under the yoke of the law. 


Wherefore then doth He give these things divine authority, not from the law of grace, but from Moses? 
Because it was not yet time, before the crucifixion, for these things to be plainly declared. 


But to me He seems, in addition to what has been said, to be providing for another object, in saying these 
things. For since He was on the point of accusing them, that He might not seem in the sight of the foolish 
to set His heart on this authority of theirs, or for enmity to be doing these things, first He removed this 
thought, and having set himself clear from suspicion, then begins His accusation. And for what intent doth 
He convict them, and run out into a long discourse against them? To set the multitude on their guard, so 
that they might not fall into the same sins. For neither is dissuading like pointing out those that have 
offended; much as recommending what is right, is not like bringing forward those that have done well. For 
this cause also He is beforehand in saying, “Do not after their works.” For, lest they should suppose, 
because of their listening to them, they ought also to imitate them, He uses this means of correction, and 
makes what seems to be their dignity a charge against them. For what can be more wretched than a 
teacher, when the preservation of his disciples is, not to give heed to his life? So that what seemeth to be 
their dignity is a most heavy charge against them, when they are shown to live such a life, as they that 
imitate are ruined. 


For this cause He also falls upon His accusations against them, but not for this only, but that He might 
show, that both their former unbelief wherewith they had not believed, and the crucifixion after this, 
which they dared to perpetrate, were not a charge against Him who was crucified and disbelieved, but 
against their perverseness. 


But see whence He begins, and whence He aggravates His blame of them. “For they say,” He saith, “and 
do not.” For every one is worthy of blame in transgressing the law, but especially he that bears the 
authority of teaching, for doubly and triply doth he deserve to be condemned. For one cause, because he 
transgresses; for another, that as he ought to amend others, and then halteth, he is worthy of a double 
punishment, because of his dignity; and in the third place, that he even corrupts the more, as committing 
such transgression in a teacher’s place. 


And together with these He mentions also another charge against them, that they are harsh to those 
accountable to them. 


“For they bind heavy burdens, and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders, but they will 
not move them with their finger.” He mentions here a twofold wickedness, their requiring great and 
extreme strictness of life, without any indulgence, from those over whom they rule, and their allowing to 
themselves great security; the opposite to which the truly good ruler ought to hold; in what concerns 
himself, to be an unpardoning and severe judge, but in the matters of those whom he rules, to be gentle 
and ready to make allowances; the contrary to which was the conduct of these men. 


2. For such are all they who practise self restraint in mere words, unpardoning and grievous to bear as 
having no experience of the difficulty in actions. And this itself too is no small fault, and in no ordinary 
way increases the former charge. 


But do thou mark, I pray thee, how He aggravates this accusation also. For He did not say, “they cannot,” 
but, “they will not.” And He did not say, “to bear,” but, “to move with a finger,” that is, not even to come 
near them, nor to touch them. 


But wherein are they earnest, and vigorous? In the things forbidden. For, “all their works they do,” He 


saith, “to be seen of men.” These things He saith, accusing them in respect of vainglory, which kind of 
thing was their ruin. For the things before were signs of harshness and remissness, but these of the mad 
desire of glory. This drew them off from God, this caused them to strive before other spectators, and 
ruined them. For whatever kind of spectators any one may have, since it hath become his study to please 
these, such also are the contests he exhibits. And he that wrestles among the noble, such also are the 
conflicts he takes in hand, but he among the cold and supine, himself also becomes more remiss. For 
instance, hath any one a beholder that delights in ridicule? he himself too becomes a mover of ridicule, 
that he may delight the spectator: hath another one who is earnest minded, and practises self- 
government? he endeavors himself to be such as he is, since such is the disposition of him who praises 
him. 


But see again that here too the charge is with aggravation. For neither is it that they do some things in 
this way, some in another way, but all things absolutely this way. 


Then, having blamed them for vainglory, He shows that it is not even about great and necessary things 
they are vainglorious (for neither had they these, but were destitute of good works), but for things without 
warmth or worth, and such as were certain proofs of their baseness, the phylacteries, the borders; of their 
garments. “For they make broad their phylacteries,” He saith, “and enlarge the borders of their 
garments.” 


And what are these phylacteries, and these borders? Since they were continually forgetting God’s 
benefits, He commanded His marvellous works to be inscribed on little tablets, and that these should be 
suspended from their hands (wherefore also He said, “They shall be immoveable in thine eyes”), which 
they called phylacteries; as many of our women now wear Gospels hung from their necks. And in order 
that by another thing again they may be reminded, like as many often do, binding round their finger with 
a piece of linen or a thread, as being likely to forget, this God enjoined them as children to do, “to sew a 
ribbon of blue on their garments, upon the fringe that hung round their feet, that they might look at it, 
and remember the commandments;” and they were called “borders.” 


In these things then they were diligent, making wide the strips of the tablets, and enlarging the borders of 
their garments; which was a sign of the most extreme vanity. For wherefore art thou vainglorious, and 
dost make these wide? what, is this thy good work? what doth it profit thee at all, if thou gain not the good 
results from them. For God seeks not the enlarging of these and making them wide, but our remembering 
His benefits. But if for almsgiving and prayer, although they be attended with labor, and be good deeds on 
our parts, we must not seek vainglory, how dost thou, O Jew, pride thyself in these things, which most of 
all convict thy remissness. 


But they not in these only, but in other little things, suffered from this disease. 


For, “they love,” He saith, “the uppermost rooms at feasts, and the chief seats in the synagogues, and 
greetings in the markets, and to be called of men, Rabbi.” For these things, although one may think them 
small, yet are they a cause of great evils. These things have overthrown both cities and churches. 


And it comes upon me now even to weep, when I hear of the first seats, and the greetings, and consider 
how many ills were hence engendered to the churches of God, which it is not necessary to publish to you 
now; nay rather as many as are aged men do not even need to learn these things from us. 


But mark thou, I pray thee, how vainglory prevailed; when they were commanded not to be vainglorious, 
even in the synagogues, where they had entered to discipline others. 


For to have this feeling at feasts, to howsoever great a degree, doth not seem to be so dreadful a thing; 
although even there the teachers ought to be held in reverence, and not in the church only, but 
everywhere. And like as a man, wherever he may appear, is manifestly distinguished from the brutes; so 
also ought the teacher, both speaking and holding his peace, and dining, and doing whatever it may be, to 
be distinguished as well by his gait, as by his look, and by his garb, and by all things generally. But they 
were on every account objects of ridicule, and in every respect disgraced themselves, making it their 
study to follow what they ought to flee. For they love them, it is said; but if the loving them be a matter of 
blame, what a thing must the doing them be; and to hunt and strive after them, how great an evil. 


3. The other things then He carried no further than to accuse them, as being small and trifling, and as 
though His disciples needed not at all to be corrected about these matters; but what was a cause of all the 
evils, even ambition, and the violent seizing of the teacher’s chair, this He brings forward, and corrects 
with diligence, touching this vehemently and earnestly charging them. 


For what saith He? “But be not ye called Rabbi.” Then follows the cause also; “For one is your master, and 
all ye are brethren;” and one hath nothing more than another, in respect of his knowing nothing from 
himself. Wherefore Paul also saith, “For who is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers?” He said not 
masters. And again, “Call not, father,” not that they should not call, but they may know whom they ought 
to call Father, in the highest sense. For like as the master is not a master principally; so neither is the 
father. For He is cause of all, both of the masters, and of the fathers. 


And again He adds, “Neither be ye called guides, for one is your guide, even Christ;” and He said not, I. 
For like as above He said, “What think ye of Christ?” and He said not, “of me,” so here too. 


But I should be glad to ask here, what they would say, who are repeatedly applying the term one, one, to 
the Father alone, to the rejection of the Only-begotten. Is the Father guide? All would declare it, and none 
would gainsay it. And yet “one,” He saith, “is your guide, even Christ.” For like as Christ, being called the 
one guide, casts not out the Father from being guide; even so the Father, being called Master, doth not 
cast out the Son from being Master. For the expression, one, one, is spoken in contradistinction to men, 
and the rest of the creation. 


Having warned them therefore against this grievous pest, and amended them, He instructs also how they 
may escape it; by humility. Wherefore He adds also, “He that is greatest among you shall be your servant. 
For whosoever shall exalt himself shall be abased, and whosoever shall abase himself shall be exalted.” 


For nothing is equal to the practice of modesty, wherefore He is continually reminding them of this virtue, 
both when He brought the children into the midst, and now. And, when on the mount, beginning the 
beatitudes, He began from hence. And in this place, He plucks it up by the roots hereby, saying, “He that 
abaseth himself shall be exalted.” 


Seest thou how He draws off the hearer right over to the contrary thing. For not only doth He forbid him 
to set his heart upon the first place, but requires him to follow after the last. For so shalt thou obtain thy 
desire, He saith. Wherefore he that pursues his desire for the first, must follow after the last place. “For 
he that abaseth himself shall be exalted.” 


And where shall we find this humility? Will ye that we go again to the city of virtue, the tents of the holy 
men, the mountains, I mean, and the groves? For there too shall we see this height of humility. 


For men, some illustrious from their rank in the world, some from their wealth, in every way put 
themselves down, by their vesture, by their dwelling, by those to whom they minister; and, as in written 
characters, they throughout all things inscribe humility. 


And the things that are incentives of arrogance, as to dress well, and to build houses splendidly, and to 
have many servants, things which often drive men even against their will to arrogance; these are all taken 
away. For they themselves light their fire, they themselves cleave the logs, themselves cook, themselves 
minister to those that come there. 


No one can be heard insulting there, nor seen insulted, nor commanded, nor giving commands; but all are 
devoted to those that are waited on, and every one washes the strangers’ feet, and there is much 
contention about this. And he doeth it, not inquiring who it is, neither if he be a slave, nor if he be free; 
but in the case of every one fulfills this service. No man there is great nor mean. What then? Is there 
confusion? Far from it, but the highest order. For if any one be mean, he that is great seeth not this, but 
hath accounted himself again to be inferior even to him, and so becomes great. 


There is one table for all, both for them that are served, and for them that serve; the same food, the same 
clothes, the same dwellings, the same manner of life. He is great there, who eagerly seizes the mean task. 
There is not mine and thine, but this expression is exterminated, that is a cause of countless wars. 


4. And why dost thou marvel, if there be one manner of life and table and dress for all, since indeed there 
is even one soul to all, not in substance only (for this is with all men also), but in love? how then should it 
ever be lifted up itself against itself? There is no wealth and poverty there, honor and dishonor; how then 
should haughtiness and arrogance find an entrance? For they are indeed little and great in respect of 
their virtue; but, as I have said, no one seeth this. He that is little, feels not pain, as despised; for neither 
is there any one to despise him; and should any one spurn him, this above all are they taught, to be 
despised, to be spurned, to be set at nought, in word and in deed. And with the poor and maimed do they 
associate, and their tables are full of these guests; so that for this are they worthy of the heavens. And one 
tends the wounds of the mutilated, another leads the blind by the hand, a third bears him that is lamed of 
his leg. 


There is no multitude of flatterers or parasites there; or rather they know not even what flattery is; 
whence then could they be lifted up at any time? For there is great equality amongst them, wherefore also 
there is much facility for virtue. 


For by these are they of an inferior sort better instructed, than if they were compelled to give up the first 
place to them. 


For like as the impetuous man derives instruction from him that is smitten, and submits to it; so the 
ambitious from him that claims not glory, but despises it. This they do there abundantly, and as the strife 
is great with us to obtain the first place, so great is it with them not to obtain it, but utterly to refuse it; 
and great is their earnest desire who shall have the advantage in honoring, not in being honored. 


And besides, even their very employments persuade them to practise moderation, and not to be high- 


swollen. For who, I pray thee, digging in the earth, and watering, and planting, or making baskets, or 
weaving sackcloth, or practising any other handy works, will ever be proud? Who dwelling in poverty and 
wrestling with hunger, will ever be sick of this disease? There is not one. Therefore humility is easy to 
them. And like as here, it is a hard thing to be lowly minded, for the multitude of them who applaud and 
admire us, so there it is exceedingly easy. 


And that man gives heed only to the wilderness, and sees birds flying, and trees waving, and a breeze 
blowing, and streams rushing through glens. Whence then should he be lifted up who dwells in solitude so 
great? 


Not however that therefore we have from this an excuse, in that we are proud when living in the midst of 
men. For surely Abraham, when amidst Canaanites, said, “I am but dust and ashes;” and David, when in 
the midst of camps, “I am a worm, and no man;” and the apostle, in the midst of the world, “I am not meet 
to be called an apostle.” What comfort shall we have then; what plea, when even, having such great 
examples, we do not practise moderation? For even as they are worthy of countless crowns, having been 
the first that went the way of virtue, even so are we deserving of countless punishments, who not even 
after those that are departed, and are set before us in books, no nor even after these that are living, and 
held in admiration through their deeds, are drawn on to the like emulation. 


For what couldest thou say, for not being amended? Art thou ignorant of letters, and hast not looked into 
the Scriptures that thou mightest learn the virtues of them of old? To say the truth, this is itself 
blameworthy, when the church is constantly standing open, not to enter in, and partake of those sacred 
streams. 


However, although thou know not the departed by the Scriptures, these living men thou oughtest to see. 
But is there no one to lead thee? Come to me, and I will show thee the places of refuge of these holy men; 
come and learn thou of them something useful. Shining lamps are these in every part of the earth; as 
walls are they set about the cities. For this cause have they occupied the deserts, that they may instruct 
thee to despise the tumults in the midst of the world. 


For they, as being strong, are able even in the midst of the raging of the waters to enjoy a calm; but thou, 
who art leaky on every side, hast need of tranquility, and to take breath a little, after the successive 
waves. Go then there continually, that, having purged away the abiding stain by their prayers and 
admonitions, thou mayest both pass in the best manner the present life, and attain unto the good things to 
come, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom, be unto the 
Father, together with the Holy Ghost, glory, might, honor, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXXxIII 


MATT. XXIII. 14 


“Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye devour widows’ houses, and for a pretense make 
long prayers: therefore ye shall receive greater damnation.” 


After this, next He derides them for gluttony: and the grievous thing was, that not from rich men’s goods, 
but from the poor they indulged their own belly, and aggravated their poverty, which they should have 
relieved. For neither did they merely eat, but devoured. 


Moreover also the manner of their overreaching was yet more grievous, “for a pretense making long 
prayers.” 


For every one is worthy of vengeance who doeth any evil thing; but he that is deriving even the reason for 
so doing from godliness, and is using this cloke for his wickedness, is justly liable to a far more grievous 
punishment. And wherefore did He not depose them? Because the time suffered it not as yet. So therefore 
He lets them alone for a time, but by His sayings, He secures that the people be not deceived, lest, 
through the dignity of those men, they be drawn on to the same emulation. 


For as He had said, “Whatsoever they bid you do, that do;” He shows how many things they do amiss, lest 
from thence He should be supposed amongst the unwise to commit all to them. 


“Woe unto you, for ye shut up the kingdom against men; for ye neither go in yourselves, neither suffer ye 
them that are entering to go in.” But if to profit no one be a charge against a man, even to hurt and 
hinder, what plea hath that? But what means, “them that are entering in?” Them that are fit for it. For 
when they were to lay injunctions on others, they used to make the burdens intolerable, but when they 
themselves were to do any of the things required, on the contrary, so far from doing anything, they went 
much beyond this in wickedness, they even used to corrupt others. These are they that are called pests, 
who make their employment the ruin of others, standing right contrary to teachers. For if it be the part of 
a teacher to save that which is perishing, to destroy that which is on the point of being saved is that of a 
destroyer. 


After this, again another charge: “Ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte, and when he is made, 
ye make him twofold more the child of hell than yourselves;” that is, not even the fact that hardly ye have 
taken him, and with endless toils, induces you to be sparing towards him, although of the things we have 
hardly acquired, we are more sparing, but you not even this renders more gentle. 


Here He lays to their charge two things; one, that they are unprofitable for the salvation of the many, and 
need much toil in order to win over even one; another, that they were remiss in the preservation of him 
whom they had gained, or rather that they were not only careless, but even traitors, by their wickedness 
in their life corrupting him, and making him worse. For when the disciple sees his teachers to be such as 
these, he becomes worse than they. For he stops not at his teacher’s wickedness; but as when his teacher 
is virtuous, he imitates him, so when he is bad, he even goes beyond him, by reason of our proneness to 
what is evil. 


And He calls him “a child of hell,” that is, a very hell. And He said “twofold more than you,” that He might 
both alarm those, and make these feel the more severely, because they are teachers of wickedness. And 
not this only, but because they labor to instill into their disciples a greater wickedness, hardening them to 
a much greater depravity than they have, and this is above all a mark of a depraved soul. 


Then He derides them for folly also, because they bade them disregard the greater commandments. And 
yet before He had said the opposite, that “they bind heavy burdens, and grievous to be borne.” But these 
things too they did again and were doing everything for the corruption of those who were subject to them, 
in little things requiring strictness, and despising the great. 


“For ye pay tithe,” He saith, “of mint and anise, and have omitted the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, and mercy, and faith. These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the others undone.” 


Here then He naturally saith it, where it is tithe and almsgiving, for what doth it hurt to give alms? But 
not to keep the law; for neither doth it say thus. Therefore here indeed He saith, “These ought ye to have 
done;” but where He is speaking about clean and unclean, He no longer adds this, but makes a distinction, 
and shows that the inward purity is necessarily followed by the outward, but the converse is no longer so. 


For where there is a plea of love to man, He passes it over lightly, for this very reason, and because it was 
not yet time expressly and plainly to revoke the things of the law. But where it is an observance of bodily 
purification, He overthrows it more plainly. 


So, therefore, while with respect to alms He saith, “These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
others undone,” touching purifications He speaks not on this wise, but what? “Ye make clean,” He saith, 
“the outside of the cup and the platter, but within they are full of extortion, and injustice. Cleanse that 
which is within the cup, that the outside may be clean also.” And He took it from a thing confessed and 
manifest, from a cup and platter. 


2. Then, to show that there is no harm arising from despising bodily cleansings, but very great vengeance 
from not regarding the purifications of the soul, which is virtue, He called these “a gnat,” for they are 
small and nothing, but those other a camel, for they were beyond what men could bear. Wherefore also He 
saith, “Straining at the gnat, and swallowing the camel.” For indeed the one were enacted for the sake of 
the other, I mean of mercy and judgment; so that not even then did they profit being done alone. For 
whereas the little things were mentioned for the sake of the great, and after that these last were 
neglected, and labor was spent on those alone, nothing was gained even then by this. For the greater 
followed not the lesser, but the lesser were sure to follow these greater. 


But these things He saith to show, that even before grace was come, these were not among the principal 
things, or amongst those upon which men should spend their labor, but the matters required were 
different. But if before the grace they were so, much more when high commandments had come, were 
these things unprofitable, and it was not meet to practise them at all. 


In every case then is vice a grievous thing, but especially when it does not so much as think it needs 
amendment; and it is yet more grievous, when it thinks itself sufficient even to amend others; to express 
which Christ calls them “blind guides.” For if for a blind man not to think he needs a guide be extreme 
misery and wretchedness; when he wishes himself to guide others, see to what a gulf it leads. 


But these things He said, by all intimating their mad desire of glory, and their exceeding frenzy 
concerning this pest. For this became a cause to them of all their evils, namely, that they did all things for 
display. This both led them away from the faith, and caused them to neglect what really is virtue, and 
induced them to busy themselves about bodily purifyings only, neglecting the purifications of the soul. So 
therefore to lead them into what really is virtue, and to the purifyings of the soul, He makes mention of 
mercy, and judgment, and faith. For these are the things that comprise our life, these are what purify the 
soul, justice, love to man, truth; the one inclining us to pardon and not suffering us to be excessively 
severe and unforgiving to them that sin (for then shall we gain doubly, both becoming kind to man, and 
hence meeting also ourselves with much kindness from the God of all), and causing us both to sympathize 
with them that are despitefully entreated, and to assist them; the other not suffering them to be deceitful, 


and crafty. 


But neither when He saith, “These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the others undone,” doth He 
say it as introducing a legal observance; away with the thought; neither with regard to the platter and the 
cup, when He said, “Cleanse that which is within the cup and platter, that the outside of them may be 
clean also,” doth He bring us unto the old regard for little things, but on the contrary indeed, He doth all 
things to show it to be superfluous. For He said not, Cleanse the outside of them also, but that which is 
within, and the outside is sure to follow. 


And besides, neither is it concerning a cup and platter he is speaking, but of soul and body, by the outside 
meaning the body, by the inside the soul. But if with regard to the platter there be need of that which is 
within much more with regard to thee. 


But ye do the contrary, saith He, observing things trifling and external, ye neglect what are great and 
inward: whence very great mischief arises, for that thinking ye have duly performed all, ye despise the 
other things; and despising them, ye do not so much as strive or attempt to perform them. 


After this, He again derides them for vainglory, calling them “whited sepulchers,” and unto all adding, “ye 
hypocrites;” which thing is the cause of all their evils, and the origin of their ruin. And He did not merely 
call them whited sepulchers, but said, that they were full of uncleanness and hypocrisy. And these things 
He spake, indicating the cause wherefore they did not believe, because they were full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity. 


But these things not Christ only, but the prophets also constantly lay to their charge, that they spoil, that 
their rulers judge not according to the rule of justice, and every where you may find the sacrifices indeed 
refused, but these things required. So that there is nothing strange, nothing new, neither in the lawgiving, 
nor in the accusation, nay not even in the comparison of the sepulchre. For the prophet makes mention 
thereof, neither did he call them merely a sepulchre, “but their throat an open sepulchre.” 


Such are many men now also, decking themselves indeed outwardly, but full of iniquity within. For now 
too there is many a mode, and many a care for outward purifications, but of those in the soul not so much 
as one. But if indeed any one should tear open each man’s conscience, many worms and much corruption 
would he find, and an ill savor beyond utterance; unreasonable and wicked lusts I mean, which are more 
unclean than worms. 


3. But that “they” should be such persons is not “so” dreadful a thing (although it be dreadful), but that 
“you,” that have been counted worthy to become temples of God, should of a sudden have become 
sepulchers, having as much ill savor, this is extreme wretchedness. He in whom Christ dwells, and the 
Holy Spirit hath worked, and such great mysteries, that this man should be a sepulchre, what 
wretchedness is this? What mournings and lamentations doth this call for, when the members of Christ 
have become a tomb of uncleanness? Consider how thou wast born, of what things thou hast been counted 
worthy, what manner of garment thou hast received, how thou wast built a temple without a breach! how 
fair! not adorned with gold, neither with pearls, but with the spirit that is more precious than these. 


Consider that no sepulchre is made in a city, so then neither shalt thou be able to appear in the city above. 
For if here this is forbidden, much more there. Or rather even here thou art an object of scorn to all, 
bearing about a dead soul, and not to be scorned only, but also to be shunned. For tell me, if any one were 
to go round, bearing about a dead body, would not all have rushed away? would not all have fled? Think 
this now likewise. For thou goest about, bearing a spectacle far more grievous than this, a soul deadened 
by sins, a soul paralyzed. 


Who now will pity such a one? For when thou dost not pity thine own soul, how shall another pity him that 
is so cruel, such an enemy to himself? If any one, where thou didst sleep and eat, had buried a dead body, 
what wouldest thou not have done? but thou art burying a dead soul, not where thou dinest, nor where 
thou sleepest, but in the members of Christ: and art thou not afraid lest a thousand lightnings and 
thunderbolts be hurled from above upon thine head? 


And how dost thou even dare to set foot in the churches of God, and in holy temples, having within thee 
the savor of so much abomination? For if one bearing a dead body into the king’s courts and burying it 
would have suffered the utmost punishment, thou setting thy foot in the sacred courts, and filling the 
house with so much ill savor, consider what a punishment thou wilt undergo. 


Imitate that harlot who anointed with ointment the feet of Christ, and filled the whole house with the odor, 
the opposite to which thou doest to His house! For what though thou be not sensible of the ill savor? For 
this most of all is the grievous part of the disease; wherefore also thou art incurably diseased, and more 
grievously than they that are maimed in their bodies, and become fetid. For that disease indeed is both 
felt by the sick and is without any blame, nay even is deserving of pity; but this of hatred and punishment. 


Since then both in this respect it is more grievous, and from the sick not being sensi ble of it as he ought 
to be; come, give thyself to my words, that I may teach thee plainly the mischief of it. 


But first listen to what thou sayest in the Psalm, “Let my prayer be set forth in Thy sight as incense.” 
When then not incense, but a stinking smoke arises from thee, and from thy deeds, what punishment dost 
thou not deserve to undergo? 


What then is the stinking smoke? Many come in gazing about at the beauty of women; others curious 
about the blooming youth of boys. After this, dost thou not marvel, how bolts are not launched, and all 
things are not plucked up from their foundations? For worthy both of thunderbolts and hell are the things 
that are done; but God, who is long-suffering, and of great mercy, forbears awhile His wrath, calling thee 
to repentance and amendment. 


What doest thou, O man? Art thou curiously looking after women’s beauty, and dost thou not shudder at 
thus doing despite unto the temple of God? Doth the church seem to thee a brothel, and less honorable 
than the market-place. For in a market-place indeed thou art afraid and ashamed to appear to be looking 
after any woman, but in God’s temple, when God Himself is discoursing unto thee, and threatening about 
these things, thou art committing whoredom and adultery at the very time in which thou art being told not 
to do this. And dost thou not shudder, nor stand amazed? 


These things do the spectacles of wantonness teach you, the pest that is so hard to put down, the 
deleterious sorceries, the grievous snares of the thoughtless, the pleasurable destruction of the unchaste. 


Therefore the prophet also blaming thee, said, “Thine eyes are not good, neither is thine heart.” 


It were better for such men to be blind; it were better to be diseased, than to abuse thine eyes for these 
purposes. 


It were meet indeed that ye had within you the wall to part you from the women; but since ye are not so 
minded, our fathers thought it necessary by these boards to wall you off; since I hear from the elder ones, 
that of old there were not so much as these partitions; “For in Christ Jesus there is neither male nor 
female.” And in the apostle’s time also both men and women were together. Because the men were men, 
and the women women, but now altogether the contrary; the women have urged themselves into the 
manners of courtezans, but the men are in no better state than frantic horses. 


Heard ye not, that the men and women were gathered together in the upper room, and that congregation 
was worthy of the heavens? And very reasonably. For even women then practised much self-denial, and 
the men gravity and chastity. Hear, for instance, the seller of purple saying, “If ye have judged me to be 
faithful to the Lord, come in, and abide with me.” Hear the women, who went about with the apostles, 
having taken unto themselves manly courage, Priscilla, Persis, and the rest; from whom our present 
women are as far removed as our men from their men. 


4. For then indeed even travelling into far countries women brought not on themselves evil report; but 
now even though brought up in a chamber, they hardly escape this suspicion. But these things arise from 
their decking of themselves, and their luxury. Then the business of those women was to spread the word; 
but now to appear beauteous, and fair, and comely in countenance. This is glory to them, this salvation; 
but of lofty and great works they do not even dream. 


What woman exerts herself to make her husband better? what man hath taken to himself this care to 
amend his wife? There is not one: but the woman’s whole study is upon the care of ornaments of gold, and 
raiment, and the other adornments of the person, and how to increase their substance; but the man’s both 
this, and others more than this, all however worldly. 


Who, when about to marry, inquires about the disposition and nurture of the damsel? No one; but 
straightway about money, and possessions, and measures of property of various and different kinds; like 
as if he were about to buy something, or to settle some common contract. 


Therefore they do even so call marriage. For I have heard many say, such a man has contracted with such 
a woman, that is, has married. And they offer insult to the gifts of God, and as though buying and selling, 
so do they marry, and are given in marriage. 


And writings there are, requiring greater security than those about buying and selling. Learn how those of 
old married, and imitate them. How then did they marry? They inquired about ways of life, and morals, 
and virtue of the soul. Therefore they had no need of writings, nor of security by parch ment and ink; for 
the bride’s disposition sufficed them in the place of all. 


I therefore entreat you likewise not to seek after wealth and affluence, but a good disposition, and 
gentleness. Seek for a pious and self-denying damsel, and these will be to thee better than countless 
treasures. If thou seek the things of God, these others will come also; but if thou pass by those, and hasten 
unto these, neither will these follow. 


But such a man, one will say, became rich by his wife! Art thou not ashamed of bringing forward such 
examples? I had ten thousand times sooner become a poor man, as I have heard many say, than gain 
wealth from a wife. For what can be more unpleasing than that wealth? What more painful than the 


abundance? What more shameful than to be notorious from thence, and for it to be said by all, such a man 
became rich by a wife? For the domestic discomforts I pass by, all that must needs result from hence, the 
wife’s pride, the servility, the strifes, the reproaches of the servants. “The beggar,” “the ragged one,” “the 
base one, and sprung of base.” “Why, what had he when he came in?” “Do not all things belong to our 
mistress?” But thou dost not care at all about these sayings, for neither art thou a freeman. Since the 
parasites likewise hear worse things than these, and are not pained wherefore neither are these, but 
rather pride themselves in their disgrace; and when we tell them of these things, “Let me have,” saith one 
of them, “something pleasant and sweet, and let it choke me.” Alas! the devil, what proverbs hath he 
brought into the world, of power to overturn the whole life of such persons. See at least this self-same 
devilish and pernicious saying; of how much ruin it is full. For it means nothing else than these words, 
Have thou no regard to what is honorable; have thou no regard to what is just; let all those things be cast 
aside, seek one thing alone, pleasure. Though the thing stifle thee, let it be thy choice; though all that 
meet thee spurn thee, though they smear thy face with mire, though they drive thee away as a dog, bear 
all. And what else would swine say, if they had a voice? What else would filthy dogs? But perhaps not even 
they would have said such things, as the devil hath persuaded men to rave. 


Wherefore I entreat you, being conscious of the senselessness of such words as these, to flee such 
proverbs, and to choose out those in the Scriptures that are contrary to them. 


But what are these? “Go not,” it is said, “after thy lusts, and refrain thyself from thine appetites.” And, 
touching an harlot again, it is said in opposition to this proverb, “Give not heed to a bad woman: for honey 
droppeth from the lips of a woman that is an harlot, which, for a season, is luscious unto thy throat; but 
afterwards thou shalt find it more bitter than gall, and sharper than a two-edged sword.” Unto these last 
then let us listen, not unto those. For hence indeed spring our mean, hence our slavish thoughts, hence 
men become brutes, because in everything they will follow after pleasure according to this proverb, 
which, even without arguments of ours, is of itself ridiculous. For after one is choked, what is the gain of 
sweetness? 


Cease, therefore, to set up such great absurdity, and to kindle hell and unquenchable fire; and let us look 
steadfastly (at length though late) as we ought, unto the things to come, having put away the film on our 
eyes, that we may both pass the present life honestly, and with much reverence and godly fear, and attain 
unto the good things to come, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxIV 


“Woe unto you, because ye build the tombs of the prophets, and garnish their sepulchers, and say, If we 
had been in the days of our fathers, we would not have been partakers with them in the blood of the 
prophets.” 


Not because they build, nor because they blame the others, doth He say, woe, but because, while both 
thus, and by what they say, they are pretending to condemn their fathers, they do worse. For in proof that 
the condemnation was a pretense, Luke saith, ye do allow because ye build; for, “Woe unto you,” saith He, 
“for ye build the sepulchers of the prophets, and your fathers killed them. Truly ye bear witness, and ye 
allow the deeds of your fathers, for they indeed killed them, and ye build their sepulchers.” For here He 
reproves their purpose, wherewith they built, that it was not for the honoring of them that were slain, but 
as making a show of the murders, and afraid, lest, when the tombs had perished by time, the proof and 
memory of such daring should fade away, setting up these glorious buildings, as a kind of trophy, and 
priding themselves in the daring deeds of those men, and displaying them. 


For the things that ye now dare to do, show that ye do these things also in this spirit. For, though ye speak 
the contrary, saith He, as condemning them, as, for instance, “We should not, if we had been in their days, 
have been partakers with them;” yet the disposition is evident wherewith ye say these things. Wherefore 
also unfolding it, though darkly, still He hath expressed it. For when He had said, ye say, “If we had been 
in the days of our fathers, we should not have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets;” He 
added, “Wherefore ye be witnesses unto yourselves, that ye are the children of them that slew the 
prophets.” And what blame is it to be a murderer’s son, if one partake not in the mind of one’s father? 
None. Whence it is evident, that for this same thing He brings it forward against them, hinting at their 
affinity in wickedness. 


And this is manifest too by what comes after; He adds at least, “Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers.” For 
as those beasts are like their parents, in the destructiveness of their venom, so also are ye like your 
fathers in murderousness. 


Then, because He was searching their temper of mind, which is to the more part obscure, He doth, from 
those things also which they were about to perpetrate, which would be manifest to all, establish His 
words. For, because He had said, “Wherefore ye be witnesses unto yourselves that ye are the children of 
them which killed the prophets,” making it evident, that of their affinity in wickedness He is speaking, and 
that it was a pretense to say, “We should not have been partakers with them,” He added, “Fill ye up 
therefore the measure of your fathers,” not commanding, but declaring beforehand, what was to be, that 
is, His own murder. 


Therefore, having brought in their refutation, and having shown that they were pretenses which they said 
in their own defense, as, for instance, “We would not have been partakers with them,” (for they who 
refrain not from the Lord, how should they have refrained from the servants), He makes after this His 
language more condemnatory, calling them “serpents, and generation of vipers,” and saying, “How shall 
ye escape the damnation of hell,” at once perpetrating such things, and denying them, and dissembling 
your purpose? 


Then rebuking them more exceedingly from another cause also, He saith, “I will send unto you prophets, 
and wise men, and scribes, and some of them shall ye kill and crucify, and some of them shall ye scourge 
in your synagogues.” For that they should not say, “Though we crucified the Lord, yet from the servants 
we should have refrained, if we had been then;” “Behold,” He saith, “I send servants also to you, prophets 
likewise themselves, and neither will ye spare them.” But these things He saith, showing that it was 
nothing strange, that He should be murdered by those sons, being both murderous and deceitful, and 
having much guile, and surpassing their fathers in their outrages. 


And besides what hath been said, He shows them to be also exceedingly vainglorious. For when they say, 
“Tf we had been in the days of our fathers, we should not have been partakers with them,” they spake out 
of vainglory, and were practising virtue in words only, but in their works doing the contrary. 


Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, that is, wicked sons of wicked men, and more wicked than those who 
begat them. For He showeth that they are committing greater crimes, both by their committing them after 
those others, and by their doing much more grievous things than they, and this, while positively affirming 
that they never would have fallen into the same. For they add that which is both the end and the crown of 
their evil deeds. For the others slew them that came to the vineyard, but these, both the son, and them 
that were bidding them to the wedding. 


But these things He saith, to separate them off from the affinity to Abraham, and to show that they had no 
advantage from thence, unless they followed his works; wherefore also He adds, “How can ye flee from 
the damnation of hell,” when following them that have committed such acts? 


And here He recalls to their remembrance John’s accusation, for he too called them by this name, and 


reminded them of the judgment to come. Then, because they are nothing alarmed by judgment and hell, 
by reason of their not believing them, and because the thing is future, He awes them by the things 
present, and saith, “Wherefore, behold, I send unto you prophets and scribes: and some of them shall ye 
kill and crucify, and scourge; that upon you may come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from 
the blood of righteous Abel, unto the blood of Zacharias the son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the 
temple and the altar. Verily I say unto you, that all these things shall come upon this generation.” 


2. See by how many things He has warned them. He said, Ye condemn your fathers, in that ye say, “We 
would not have been partakers with them;” and this is no little thing to shame them. He said, While ye 
condemn them, ye do worse things, even ye yourselves; and this is sufficient to cover them with disgrace. 
He said, These things shall not be without punishment; and hence he implants in them fear beyond words. 
He hath reminded them at least of hell. Then because that was to come, He brought home to them the 
terrors as even present. “For all these things shall come,” He saith, “upon this generation.” 


He added also unspeakable severity to the vengeance, saying, that they shall suffer more grievous things 
than all; yet by none of these things did they become better. But if any one say, And why do they suffer 
more grievously than all? we would say, Because they have first committed more grievous things than all, 
and by none of the things that have been done to them have they been brought to a sound mind. 


Heardest thou not Lamech saying, “Of Lamech vengeance shall be taken seventy times sevenfold;” that is, 
“T am deserving of more punishment than Cain.” Why could this be? Yet he did not slay his brother; but 
because not even by his example was he brought to a better mind. And this is what God saith elsewhere, 
“Requiting the sins of fathers upon children for the third and fourth generation of them that hate me.” Not 
as though one were to suffer punishment for the crimes committed by others, but inasmuch as they who, 
after many sin and have been punished, yet have not grown better, but have committed the same offenses, 
are justly worthy to suffer their punishments also. 


But see how seasonably he also mentioned Abel, indicating that this murder likewise is of envy. What then 
have ye to say? Know ye not what Cain suffered? Did God hold His peace at his deeds? Did He not exact 
the severest penalty? Heard ye not what things your fathers suffered, when they slew the prophets; were 
they not delivered over to punishments, and inflictions of vengeance without number? How then did ye 
not become better? And why do I speak of the punishments of your fathers, and what they suffered? Thou 
who thyself condemnest thy fathers, how is it thou doest worse? For moreover even ye yourselves have 
declared that “He will miserably destroy those wicked men.” What favor then will ye have after this, 
committing such things after such a sentence? 


But who is this Zacharias? Some say, the father of John; some, the prophet; some, a priest with two 
different names, whom the Scripture also calls, the son of Jehoiada. 


But do thou mark this, that the outrage was twofold. For not only did they slay holy men, but also in a holy 
place. And saying these things, He did not only alarm them, but also comfort His disciples, showing that 
the righteous men also who were before them suffered these things. But these He alarmed, foretelling 
that like as they paid their penalty, even so should these too suffer the utmost extremities. Therefore He 
calls them “prophets, and wise men, and scribes,” even hereby again taking away every plea of theirs. 
“For ye cannot say,” He saith, “Thou didst send from among the Gentiles, and therefore we were 
offended;” but they were led on unto this by being murderous, and thirsting for blood. Wherefore He also 
said beforehand, “For this cause do I send prophets and scribes.” This did the prophets also lay to their 
charge, saying, “They mingle blood with blood,” and that they are men of blood. Therefore also did He 
command the blood to be offered to Him, showing that if in a brute it be thus precious, much more in a 
man. Which He saith to Noah likewise, “I will require all blood that is shed.” And ten thousand other such 
things might one find Him enjoining with regard to their not committing murder; wherefore He 
commanded them not even to eat that which was strangled. 


Oh the love of God towards man! that though He foreknew they would profit nothing, He still doeth His 
part. For I will send, He saith, and this knowing they would be slain. So that even hereby they were 
convicted of saying vainly, “We should not have been partakers with our fathers.” For these too slew 
prophets even in their synagogues, and reverenced neither the place, nor the dignity of the persons. For 
not merely ordinary persons did they slay, but prophets and wise men, such that they had nothing to lay to 
their charge. And by these He meaneth the apostles, and those after them, for, indeed, many prophesied. 
Then, willing to aggravate their fears, He saith, “Verily, verily I say unto you, All these things shall come 
upon this generation;” that is, I will bring all upon your heads, and will make the vengeance sore. For he 
that knew many to have sinned, and was not sobered, but himself hath committed the same sins again, 
and not the same only, but also far more grievous, would justly deserve to suffer a far more grievous 
punishment than they. For like as, if he had been minded, he would have gained greatly, had he grown 
better by their examples, even so, since he continued without amendment, he is liable to a heavier 
vengeance, as having had the benefit of more warning by them who had sinned before and been punished, 
and having reaped no advantage. 


3. Then He directs His speech unto the city, in this way too being minded to correct His hearers, and 
saith, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem!” What meaneth the repetition? this is the manner of one pitying her, and 


bemoaning her, and greatly loving her. For, like as unto a woman beloved, herself indeed ever loved, but 
who had despised Him that loved her, and therefore on the point of being punished, He pleads, being now 
about to inflict the punishment. Which He doth in the prophets also, using these words, “I said, Turn thou 
unto me, and she returned not.” 


Then having called her, He tells also her blood-stained deeds, “Thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them that are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy children together, and ye would not,” 
in this way also pleading for His own dealings; not even with these things hast thou turned me aside, nor 
withdrawn me from my great affection toward thee, but it was my desire even so, not once or twice, but 
often to draw thee unto me. “For how often would I have gathered your children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens, and ye would not.” And this He saith, to show that they were ever scattering 
themselves by their sins. And His affection He indicates by the similitude; for indeed the creature is warm 
in its love towards its brood. And everywhere in the prophets is this same image of the wings, and in the 
song of Moses and in the Psalms, indicating His great protection and care. 


“But ye would not,” He saith. “Behold your house is left desolate,” stripped of the succor which cometh 
from me. Surely it was the same, who also was before protecting them, and holding them together, and 
preserving them; surely it was He who was ever chastening them. And He appoints a punishment, which 
they had ever dreaded exceedingly; for it declared the entire overthrow of their polity. “For I say unto you, 
Ye shall not see me henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.” And 
this is the language of one that loves earnestly, earnestly drawing them unto Him by the things to come, 
not merely warning them by the past; for of the future day of His second coming doth He here speak. 


What then? Did they not see Him from that time? But it is not that hour which He meaneth in saying, 
Henceforth, but the time up to His crucifixion. 


For since they were forever accusing Him of this, that He was a kind of rival God, and a foe to God, He 
moves them to love Him by this, namely, by showing Himself to be of one accord with His Father; and He 
indicates Himself to be the same that was in the prophets. Wherefore also He uses the same words as did 
the prophets. 


And by these He intimated both His resurrection, and His second coming, and made it plain even to the 
utterly unbelieving, that then most surely they should worship Him. And how did He make this plain? By 
speaking of many things that were first to be, that He should send prophets, that they should kill them; 
that it should be in the synagogues; that they should suffer the utmost extremities; that their house should 
be left desolate; that they should undergo things more grievous than any, and such as never were 
undergone before. For all these things are enough to furnish even to the most senseless and contentious a 
clear proof of that which should come to pass at His coming. 


For I will ask them, Did He send the prophets and wise men? Did they slay them in their synagogue? Was 
their house left desolate? Did all the vengeance come upon that generation? It is quite plain that it was so, 
and no man gainsays it. As then all these things came to pass, so shall those also come to pass, and most 
surely they shall submit then. 


But they shall derive thence no advantage in the way of defense, as neither will they who repent of their 
course of life then. 


Wherefore let us, while it is time, practise what is good. For like as they henceforth derived no advantage 
from their knowledge, even so neither shall we ourselves from our repentance for our wickedness. For 
neither to the pilot, when the bark is sunk in the sea from his remissness, will there remain anything 
more; nor to the physician, when the sick man is gone; but each of these must before the end devise, and 
execute all things, so as to be involved in no danger, nor shame; but after this, all is unprofitable. 


Let us also then, while in sickness, send for physicians, and lay out money, and exert unceasing diligence, 
that having risen up from our affliction, we may depart hence in health. 


And as much care as we exert about our servants, when their bodies are sick, so much let us show forth 
upon ourselves, when our soul is diseased. And indeed we are nearer to ourselves than our servants, and 
our souls are more necessary than those bodies, but nevertheless it were well if we exert at least an equal 
diligence. For if we do not this now, when gone, thenceforth we may obtain nothing more in the way of 
plea. 


4. Who is so wretched, one may say, as not to show even as much thought as this? Why this is the 
marvellous thing, that we are held in so little esteem with our ownselves, that we despise ourselves more 
than our servants. For when our servants are sick of a fever, we send for physicians, and make a 
separation in the house, and compel them to obey the laws of that art; and if these are neglected, we are 
displeased with them, and set persons to watch them, who will not, even should they wish them, suffer 
them to satiate their desire; and if they who have the care of these persons should say, that medicines 
must be procured at great cost, we yield; and whatsoever they may enjoin, we obey, and we pay them hire 
for these injunctions. 


But when we are sick (or rather there is no time when we are not sick), we do not so much as call in the 
physician, we do not lay out money, but as though some ruffian, and enemy, and foes were concerned, so 
do we disregard our soul. And these things I say, not finding fault with our attention towards our servants, 
but thinking it meet to take at least as much care of our souls. And how should we do? one may say. Show 
it to Paul when ill; call in Matthew; let John sit by it. Hear from them, what we ought to do that is thus ill, 
they will surely tell, and will not conceal. For they are not dead, but live and speak. But doth the soul take 
no heed to them, being weighed down by the fever? Do thou compel it, and awaken its reasoning power. 
Call in the prophets. There is no need to pay money to these physicians, for neither do they themselves 
demand hire for themselves, nor for the medicines which they prepare do they drive thee to the necessity 
of expense, except for almsgiving; but in everything else they even add to thy possessions; as, for 
instance, when they require thee to be temperate, they deliver thee from unseasonable and wrong 
expenses; when they tell thee to abstain from drunkenness, they make thee wealthier. Seest thou the skill 
of physicians, who besides health, are supplying thee also with riches? Sit down therefore by them, and 
learn of them the nature of thy disease. For instance, dost thou love wealth, and greedy gain, like as the 
fevered love water? Listen at any rate to their admonitions. For like as the physician saith to thee, If thou 
wilt gratify thy desire, thou wilt perish, and undergo this or that; even so also Paul: “They that will be rich, 
fall into temptation, and a snare of the devil, and into foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in 
destruction and perdition.” 


But art thou impatient? Hear him saying, “Yet a little while, and He that cometh will come, and will not 
tarry. The Lord is at hand, be careful for nothing;” and again, “The fashion of this world passeth away.” 


For neither doth he command only, but also soothes, as a physician should. And like as they devise some 
other things in the place of cold things, so doth this man draw off the desire another way. Dost thou wish 
to be rich, saith he; let it be “in good works.” Dost thou desire to lay up treasure? I forbid it not at all; only 
let it be in Heaven. 


And like as the physician saith, that what is cold is hurtful to teeth, to nerves, to bones; so he too, more 
briefly indeed, as heedful of brevity, yet far more, clearly and more powerfully, saith, “For the love of 
money is the root of all evils.” 


Of what then should one make use? He tells this also: of contentedness instead of covetousness. “For 
contentment,” he saith, “with godliness is great gain.” But if thou art dissatisfied, and desirest more, and 
art not yet equal to cast away all superfluous things, he tells also him that is thus diseased, how he ought 
to handle these things too. “That they that rejoice in wealth, be as though they rejoiced not; and they that 
have, as though they possessed not; and they that use this world, as not abusing it.” 


Seest thou what manner of things he enjoins? Wilt thou call in also another physician besides? To me at 
least it seems well. For neither are these physicians like those of the body, who often, while vying one with 
another, overwhelm the sick man. But not so these, for they have regard to the health of the sick, not to 
their own vainglory. Be not then afraid of the number of them; one Master speaks in all, that is, Christ. 


5. See, for instance, another again entering in, and saying severe things concerning this disease, or rather 
it is the Master by him; “For ye cannot serve God and mammon.” Yea, saith he, and how will these things 
be? how shall we cease from the desire? Hence may we learn this also. And how shall we know? Hear him 
saying this too: “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves break through and steal.” 


Seest thou how by the place, by the things that waste there, He draws men off from this desire that is 
here, and rivets them to Heaven, where all things are impregnable? For if ye transfer your wealth there 
where neither rust nor moth corrupts, nor thieves break through and steal, ye will both expel this disease, 
and establish your soul in the greatest abundance. 


And together with what we have said, He brings forward an example also to teach thee moderation. And 
like as the physician, to alarm the sick man saith, that such a one died from the use of cold water; so doth 
He also bring in the rich man, laboring indeed, and longing for life and health, but not able to attain 
thereto, because of having set his heart on covetousness, but going away empty. And besides this man, 
another is shown to thee again by another evangelist, he that was in torment, and was not master so much 
as of a drop of water. Then showing that His injunctions are easy, He saith, “Behold the fowls of the air.” 
But being compassionate, He suffers not even the rich to despair. “For the things which are impossible 
with men, are possible with God,” saith He. For though thou be rich, the physician is able to cure thee. 
For neither was it wealth that He took away, but to be slave of riches, and a lover of greedy gain. 


How then is it possible for the rich man to be saved. By possessing his goods in common with them that 
are in need, being such as Job was, and exterminating out of his soul the desire of more, and in no points 
going beyond real need. 


He shows thee together with these this selfsame publican also, that was grievously oppressed by the fever 
of covetousness, quickly set free from it. For what more sordid than a publican? Nevertheless, the man 
became indifferent to wealth from obeying the laws of the physician. For indeed He hath for His disciples 


such persons as these, that were sick of the same diseases as we are, and have recovered their health 
quickly. And He shows us each, in order we may not despair. See at least this publican. Mark again 
another, a chief of the publicans, who promised four fold indeed for all that he had extorted, and the half 
of all that he possessed, that he might receive Jesus. 


But art thou on fire with exceeding desire for riches. Have the possessions of all men instead of thine own. 
For indeed I give thee, He saith, more than thou seekest, in opening to thee the houses of the wealthy 
throughout the world. “For whosoever hath forsaken father or mother, or lands, or house, shall receive an 
hundredfold.” Thus wilt thou not enjoy more abundant possessions only, but thou wilt even remove this 
grievous thirst altogether, and wilt endure all things easily, so far from desiring more, not seeking often 
even necessary things. Thus doth Paul suffer hunger, and is held in honor more than when he ate. 
Forasmuch as a wrestler also, when striving, and winning crowns, would not choose to give up and to be 
in repose; and a merchant who hath entered on sea voyages would not desire to be afterwards in idleness. 


And we therefore, if we should taste as we ought of spiritual fruits, shall thenceforth not even account the 
things present to be anything, being seized by the desire of the things to come as with some most noble 
intoxication. 


Let us taste of them, therefore, that we may both be delivered from the turmoil of the things present, and 
may attain the good things to come, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom 
be the glory and the might, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxV 


MATT. XXIV. 1, 2 


“And Jesus went out from the temple, and departed. And His disciples came to Him to show Him the 
buildings of the temple. And He answered and said unto them, See ye not all these things? Verily I say 
unto you, there shall not be left here one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down.” 


For inasmuch as He said, “Your house is left desolate,” and had previously forewarned them of many 
grievous things; therefore the disciples having heard these things, as though marvelling at it, came unto 
Him, showing the beauty of the temple, and wondering, if so much beauty was to be destroyed, and 
materials so costly, and variety of workmanship past utterance; He no longer thenceforth talks to them of 
desolation merely, but foretells an entire destruction. “See ye not all these things,” saith He, and do ye 
marvel, and are ye amazed? “There shall not remain one stone upon another.” How then did it remain? 
one may say. But what is this? For neither so hath the prediction fallen to the ground. For He said these 
things either indicating its entire desolation, or at that spot where He was. For there are parts of it 
destroyed unto the foundations. 


And together with its we would say another thing also, that from what hath been done, even the most 
contentious ought to believe concerning the remains, that they are utterly to be destroyed. 


“And as He sat upon the mount of Olives, the disciples came unto Him privately, saying, Tell us when shall 
these things be? and what shall be the sign of Thy coming, and of the end of the world?” 


Therefore did they come unto Him privately, as it was of such matters they meant to inquire. For they 
were in travail to know the day of His coming, because of their eager desire to behold that glory, which is 
the cause of countless blessings. And these two things do they ask him, when shall these things be? that 
is, the overthrow of the temple; and, what is the sign of thy coming? But Luke saith, the question was one 
concerning Jerusalem, as though they were supposing that then is His coming. And Mark saith, that 
neither did all of them ask concerning the end of Jerusalem, but Peter and John, as having greater 
freedom of speech. 


What then saith He? “Take heed that no man deceive you. For many shall come in my name, saying, I am 
Christ, and shall deceive many. And ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars. See that ye be not troubled; 
for all these things must come to pass, but the end is not yet.” 


For since they felt as being told of vengeance falling on others when hearing of that which was to be 
brought upon Jerusalem and as though they were to be out of the turmoils, and were dreaming of good 
things only, and looked for these to befall them quite immediately; for this cause He again foretells to 
them grievous things, making them earnest, and commanding them on two grounds to watch, so as 
neither to be seduced by the deceit of them that would beguile them, nor to be overpowered by the 
violence of ills that should overtake them. 


For the war, saith He, shall be twofold that of the deceivers, and that of the enemies, but the former far 
more grievous, aS coming upon them in the confusion and turmoils, and when men were terrified and 
troubled. For indeed great was the storm then, when the Roman power was beginning to flourish, and 
cities were taken, and camps and weapons were set in motion, and many were readily believed. 


But of wars in Jerusalem is He speaking; for it is not surely of those without, and everywhere in the world; 
for what did they care for these? And besides, He would thus say nothing new, if He were speaking of the 
calamities of the world at large, which are happening always. For before this, were wars, and tumults, and 
fightings; but He speaks of the Jewish wars coming upon them at no great distance, for henceforth the 
Roman arms were a matter of anxiety. Since then these things also were sufficient to confound them, He 
foretells them all. 


Then to show that He Himself also will assail the Jews with them, and war on them, He speaks not of 
battles only, but also of plagues sent from God, famines, and pestilences, and earthquakes, showing that 
the wars also He Himself permitted to come upon them, and that these things do not happen for no 
purpose according to what has been before the accustomed course of things amongst men, but proceed 
from the wrath on high. 


Therefore He saith, they shall come not by themselves or at once, but with signs. For that the Jews may 
not say, that they who then believed were the authors of these evils, therefore hath He told them also of 
the cause of their coming upon them. “For verily I say unto you,” He said before, “all these things shall 
come upon this generation,” having made mention of the stain of blood on them. 


Then lest on hearing of the showers of evils, they should suppose the gospel to be broken through, He 
added, “See, be not troubled, for all things must come to pass,” i.e. which I foretold, and the approach of 
the temptations will set aside none of the things which I have said; but there shall indeed be tumults and 
confusion, but nothing shall shake my predictions. 


Then since He had said to the Jews, “Ye shall not see me, till ye shall say, Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord;” and the disciples supposed that together with the destruction would be the end also; to 
set right this secret thought of theirs, He said, “But the end is not yet.” For that they did suspect even as I 
said, you may learn from their question. For, what did they ask? When shall these things be? i.e. when 
shall Jerusalem be destroyed? And what is the sign of Thy coming, and of the end of the world? 


But He answered nothing directly to this question, but first speaks of those other things that are urgent, 
and which it was needful for them to learn first. For neither concerning Jerusalem straightway, nor of His 
own second coming, did He speak, but touching the ills that were to meet them at the doors. Wherefore 
also He makes them earnest in their exertions, by saying, “Take heed that no man deceive you; for many 
shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ.” 


Afterwards, when He hath roused them to listen about these things (for, “take heed,” saith He, “that no 
man deceive you”); and having made them energetic, and prepared them to be watchful, and hath spoken 
first of the false Christs, then He speaks of the ills of Jerusalem, assuring them ever by the things already 
past, foolish and contentious though they were, of those which were yet to come. 


2. But by “wars and rumors of wars,” He meaneth, what I before said, the troubles coming upon them. 
After this, because, as I have already said, they supposed after that war the end would come, see how He 
warns them, saying, “But the end is not yet. For nation,” He saith, “shall rise against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom.” Of the preludes to the ills of the Jews doth He speak. “All these are the beginning of 
sorrows,” that is, of those that befall them. “Then shall they deliver you up to be afflicted, and shall kill 
you.” 


In good season did He introduce their ills, having a consolation from the common miseries; and not in this 
way only, but also by His adding, that it is “for my name’s sake. For ye shall be hated,” He saith, “of all 
men for my name’s sake. Then shall many be offended, and shall betray one another, and many false 
Christs and false prophets shall arise, and shall deceive many. And because iniquity shall abound, the love 
of many shall wax cold; but he that shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved.” 


This is the greater evil, when the war is intestine too, for there were many false brethren. Seest thou the 
war to be threefold? from the deceivers, from the enemies, from the false brethren. See Paul too 
lamenting over the same things, and saying, “Without were fightings, within were fears;” and, “perils 
among false brethren,” and again, “For such are false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming 
themselves into the apostles of Christ.” 


After this again, what is more grievous than all, they shall not have so much as the consolation from love. 
Then indicating, that these things will in no degree harm the noble and the firm, He saith, Fear not, 
neither be troubled. For if ye show forth the patience that becomes you, the dangers will not prevail over 
you. And it is a plain proof of this, that the word shall surely be preached everywhere in the world, so 
much shall ye be above the things that alarm you. For, that they may not say, how then shall we live? He 
said more, Ye shall both live and preach everywhere. Therefore He added moreover, “And this gospel shall 
be preached in the whole world for a witness to all nations, and then shall the end come,” of the downfall 
of Jerusalem. 


For in proof that He meant this, and that before the taking of Jerusalem the gospel was preached, hear 
what Paul saith, “Their sound went into all the earth;” and again, “The gospel which was preached to 


every creature which is under Heaven.” And seest thou him running from Jerusalem unto Spain? And if 
one took so large a portion, consider what the rest also wrought. For writing to others also, Paul again 
saith concerning the gospel, that “it is bringing forth fruit, and growing up in every creature which is 
under Heaven.” 


But what meaneth, “For a witness to all nations?” Forasmuch as though it was everywhere preached, yet 
it was not everywhere believed. It was for a witness, He saith, to them that were disbelieving, that is, for 
conviction, for accusation, for a testimony; for they that believed will bear witness against them that 
believed not, and will condemn them. And for this cause, after the gospel is preached in every part of the 
world, Jerusalem is destroyed, that they may not have so much as a shadow of an excuse for their 
perverseness. For they that saw His power shine throughout every place, and in an instant take the world 
captive, what excuse could they then have for continuing in the same perverseness? For in proof that it 
was everywhere preached at that time, hear what Paul saith, “of the gospel which was preached to every 
creature which is under Heaven.” 


Which also is a very great sign of Christ’s power, that in twenty or at most thirty years the word had 
reached the ends of the world. “After this therefore,” saith He, “shall come the end of Jerusalem.” For that 
He intimates this was manifested by what follows. 


For He brought in also a prophecy, to confirm their desolation, saying, “But when ye shall see the 
abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, standing in the holy place, let him that 
readeth understand.” He referred them to Daniel. And by “abomination” He meaneth the statue of him 
who then took the city, which he who desolated the city and the temple placed within the temple, 
wherefore Christ calleth it, “of desolation.” Moreover, in order that they might learn that these things will 
be while some of them are alive, therefore He said, “When ye see the abomination of desolation.” 


3. Whence one may most marvel at Christ’s power, and their courage, for that they preached in such 
times, in which most especially the Jewish state was warred against, in which most especially men 
regarded them as movers of sedition, when Caesar commanded all of them to be driven away. And the 
result was the same as if any one (when the sea was stirred up on every side, and darkness was filling all 
the air, and successive shipwrecks taking place, and when all their fellow-sailors were at strife above, and 
monsters were rising up from beneath, and with the waves devouring the mariners, and thunderbolts 
falling, and their being pirates, and those in the vessel plotting one against another), were to command 
men inexperienced in sailing, and who had not so much as seen the sea to sit at the rudder, and to guide 
and fight the vessel, and when an immense fleet was coming against them with a great array, making use 
of a single bark, with her crew in this disturbed state, to sink and subdue the fleet. For indeed by the 
heathens they were hated as Jews, and by the Jews were stoned, as waging war against their laws; and 
nowhere could they stand. 


Thus were all things, precipices, and reefs, and rocks, the things in the cities, the things in the fields, the 
things in the houses, and every single person was at war with them; generals and rulers, and private 
persons, and all nations, and all people, and a turmoil which cannot be set forth by words. For the Jewish 
race was exceedingly detestable to the government of the Romans, as having occasioned them endless 
trouble; and not even from this did the preaching of the word take hurt; but the city was stormed and set 
on fire, and involved its inhabitants in countless evils; but the apostles that came from thence, introducing 
new laws, prevailed even over the Romans. 


O strange and wonderful facts! Countless myriads of Jews did the Romans then subdue, and they did not 
prevail over twelve men fighting against them naked and unarmed. What language can set forth this 
miracle? For they that teach need to have these two things, to be worthy of credit, and to be beloved by 
them whom they are instructing; and together with these, and besides them, that their sayings should be 
easy of reception, and the time should be free from trouble and tumults. 


But then were all the contraries to these. For while they did not seem worthy of credit, they were 
withdrawing from such as did seem worthy of it, those who had been deceived by them. So far from being 
loved, they were even hated, and were taking men away from what they loved, both habits, and hereditary 
customs, and laws. 


Again, their injunctions had great difficulty; but the things, from which they were withdrawing men, much 
pleasure. And many were the perils, many the deaths, both themselves and they that obeyed them 
underwent, and together with all this, the time also occasioned them much difficulty, teeming with wars, 
tumults, disturbance, so that, even if there had been none of the things we have mentioned, it would have 
quite thrown all things into confusion. 


We have good occasion to say, “Who shall tell the mighty works of the Lord, and make all His praises to be 
heard.” For if his own people amid signs hearkened not to Moses, because of the clay only, and the bricks; 
who persuaded these that every day were beaten and slain, and were suffering incurable evils, to leave a 
quiet life, and to prefer thereto this which was teeming with blood and death, and that when they who 
preached it were strangers to them, and very hostile in every way? For I say not unto nations and cities 
and people, but into a small house let one bring in him that is hated of all that are in the house, and by 


him endeavor to bring them away from those whom they love, from father, and wife, and child, will he not 
surely be seen torn in pieces, before he hath opened his mouth? And if there be added moreover a tumult 
and strife of husband and wife in the house, will they not stone him to death before he steps on the 
threshold? And if he also be one whom they may readily despise, and who enjoins galling things, and 
commands them who are living in luxury to practise self restraint, and together with this the conflict be 
against those who are far more in numbers and who excel him, is it not quite manifest that he will be 
utterly destroyed? Yet nevertheless, this, which is impossible to be done in one house, this hath Christ 
accomplished in all the world, through precipices and furnaces, and ravines, and rocks, and land and sea 
at war with Him, bringing in the healers of the world. 


And if thou art minded to learn these things more distinctly, I mean, the famines, the pestilences, the 
earthquakes, the other calamities, peruse the history about these things composed by Josephus, and thou 
wilt know all accurately. Therefore Himself too said, “Be not troubled, for all must be;” and, “He that 
endureth to the end, the same shall be saved;” and, “The gospel shall surely be preached in all the world.” 
For when weakened and faint at the fear of what had been said, He braces them up by saying, Though ten 
thousand things be done, the gospel must be preached in every part of the world, and then shall the end 
come. 


4. Seest thou in what a state things were then, and how manifold was the war? And this is the beginning, 
when each of the things to be effected most required quiet. In what state then were they? for nothing 
hinders us from resuming the same things again. The first war was that of the deceivers; “For there shall 
come,” He saith, “false Christs and false prophets:” the second, that of the Romans, “For ye shall hear,” 
He saith, “of wars:” the third, that which bringeth on the “famines:” the fourth, “the pestilences” and “the 
earthquakes:” the fifth, “they shall deliver you into afflictions:” the sixth, “ye shall be hated of all men:” 
the seventh, “They shall betray one another, and hate one another” (an intestine war doth He here make 
known); then, “false Christs,” and false brethren; then, “the love of the most shall wax cold,” which is the 
cause of all the ills. 


Seest thou numberless kinds of war, new and strange? Yet nevertheless in the midst of these things, and 
much more (for with the intestine wars was mingled also that of kinsmen), the gospel prevailed over the 
whole earth. “For the gospel,” He saith, “shall be preached in the whole world.” 


Where then are they who set up the power of a nativity and the cycle of times against the doctrines of the 
church? For who has ever recorded that another Christ appeared; that such a thing took place? Although 
they falsely affirm other things, that ten myriads of years passed, yet this they cannot even feign. Of what 
kind of cycle then would ye speak? For there was never another Sodom, nor another Gomorrah, nor 
another flood. How long do ye trifle, talking of a cycle and nativity? 


How then, it is said, do many of the things they say come to pass? Because thou hast bereaved thyself of 
the help God bestows, and didst betray thyself, and didst place thyself without His providence; therefore 
doth the evil spirit turn and twist about thy matters as he will. 


But not so among the saints, or rather not even amongst us sinners, who utterly despise it. For although 
our practice is beyond endurance, yet because by God’s grace we cling with much exactness to the 
doctrines of the truth, we are above the malice of the evil spirits. 


And altogether, what is a nativity? nothing else than injustice, and confusion, and that all things are borne 
along at random; or rather not at random only; but more than this, with folly. 


“And if there is not any nativity, whence is such a one rich? whence is such a one poor?” 


I know not: for in this way I will for a time reason with thee, instructing thee not to be curious about all 
things; neither in consequence of this to go on at random and rashly. For neither because thou art 
ignorant of this, oughtest thou to feign the things that are not. It is better to be ignorant well, than to 
learn ill. For he that knoweth not the cause, will come soon to the right one; but he who because he does 
not know the real cause, feigns one that is untrue, will not be able easily to receive the real; but he needs 
more both of labors and toil, in order to take away the former. For indeed on a tablet, if it have been wiped 
smooth, any one may easily write what he will, but when it is written upon, no longer in the same way, for 
we must first wipe out what has been ill written. And amongst physicians again, he that applies nothing, is 
far better than he that applies hurtful things; and he who builds unsoundly, is worse than he who doth not 
so much as build at all; like as the land is far better that bears nothing, than that which bears thorns. 


Let us not then be impatient to learn all things, but let us endure to be even ignorant of some things, that 
when we have found a teacher, we may not afford him double toil. Or rather many oftentimes have 
remained even incurably diseased, by carelessly entangling themselves in evil opinions. For neither is the 
toil the same to pluck up first what hath taken root amiss, and then to sow, as to plant a clear ground. For 
in that case, he must overthrow first, and then put in other things; but in this, the hearing is ready. 


Whence then is such a one rich? I will say, now; many acquire wealth, by God’s gift; and many by His 
permission. For this is the short and simple account. 


What then? it is said, doth He make the whoremongers to be rich, and the adulterers, and him that hath 
abused himself with mankind, and him that hath made a bad use of his possessions? He doth not make 
them, but permits them to be rich; and great is the difference, and quite infinite between making and 
permitting. But wherefore doth He suffer it at all? Because it is not yet the time for judgment, that every 
one may receive according to his merits. 


For what more worthless than that rich man, who giveth not to Lazarus so much as of his crumbs? 
Nevertheless, he was more wretched than all, for he came to be possessed not even of a drop of water, 
and for this very cause most especially, that being rich he was cruel. For if there are two wicked men, who 
have not had the same portion here, but one in wealth, the other in poverty, they will not be similarly 
punished there, but the wealthier more grievously. 


5. Dost thou not see at least even this man, suffering more fearfully because he had “received his good 
things?” Do thou also therefore, when thou seest in prosperity one who is become rich by injustice, groan, 
weep; for indeed this wealth is to him an addition of punishment. For like as they who sin much, and are 
not minded to repent, treasure up to themselves a treasure of wrath; even so they, who, besides not being 
punished, are even enjoying prosperity, will undergo the greater punishment. 


And the proof of this, if thou wilt, I will show thee, not from the things to come only, but also from the 
present life. For the blessed David, when he sinned that sin of Bathsheba, and was convicted by the 
prophet, for this cause most of all was he more severely reproved, that even when he had enjoyed such 
security, he was like this. Hear at least God upbraiding him with this especially. “Did not I anoint thee for 
a king, and delivered thee from the hand of Saul, and give thee all that pertained to thy master, and all the 
house of Israel and Judah, and if it had been little for thee, I would have added thus and thus; and 
wherefore hast thou done that which was evil in my sight?” For not for all sins are there the same 
punishments, but many and diverse, according to the times, according to the persons, according to their 
rank, according to their understanding, according to other things besides. And that what I say may be 
more clear, let one sin be set forth, fornication; and mark how many different punishments I find not from 
myself, but from the divine Scriptures. Did any one commit fornication before the law, he is differently 
punished; and this Paul showeth, “For as many as have sinned without law, shall also perish without law.” 
Did any one commit fornication after the law? He shall suffer more grievous things. “For as many as have 
sinned in the law shall be judged by the law.” Did any one commit fornication being a priest, he receives 
from his dignity a very great addition to his punishment. So for this cause, whereas the other women were 
slain for fornication, the daughters of the priests were burnt; the lawgiver showing the more amply, how 
great punishment await the priest if he commits this sin. For if on the daughter he inflicts a greater 
punishment, because of her being a priest’s daughter, much more on the man himself who bears the 
priest’s office. Was fornication committed with any violence? she is even freed from punishment. Did one 
play the harlot being rich, and another being poor? Here again also is a difference. And this is evident 
from what we have said before concerning David. Was any one guilty of fornication after Christ’s coming? 
Should he depart uninitiated, he will suffer a punishment more sore than all those. Was any guilty of 
fornication after the laver? in this case not even a consolation is left for the sin any more. And this 
selfsame thing Paul declared when he said, “He that despised Moses’ law dieth without mercy, under two 
or three witnesses: of how much sorer punishment suppose ye shall he be counted worthy, who hath 
trodden underfoot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant an unholy thing, and hath 
done despite to the grace of the Spirit? Hath any been guilty of fornication, bearing the priest’s office 
now? this above all is the crown of the evil deeds. 


Seest thou of one sin how many different forms? one that before the law, another that after the law, 
another that of him who bears the priest’s office; that of the rich woman, and that of the poor woman, of 
her that is a catechumen, and of the believing woman, of the daughter of the priest. 


And from the knowledge again great is the difference; “For he which knew his Lord’s will, and did it not, 
shall be beaten with many stripes.” And to sin after examples bringeth greater vengeance. Therefore He 
saith, “But ye, when ye had seen it, repented not afterwards,” though ye had had the advantage of much 
care. Therefore He upbraids Jerusalem likewise with this saying, “How often would I have gathered thy 
children together, and ye would not!” 


And to sin being in luxury, this is shown by the history of Lazarus. And from the place also the sin 
becomes more grievous, which He Himself indicated when He said, “Between the temple and the altar.” 


And from the equality of the offenses themselves, “It is not marvellous if one be taken stealing;” and 
again, “Thou didst slay thy sons and thy daughters; this is beyond all thy whoredoms, and thine 
abominations.” 


And from the persons again: “If one man sin against another, they shall pray for him; but if he sin against 
God, who shall entreat for him?” 


And when any one surpasses in negligence those who are far inferior; wherewith in Ezekiel He doth 
charge them, saying, “Not even according to the judgments of the nations hast thou done.” 


And when one is not sobered even by the examples of others, “She saw her sister,” it is said, “and justified 
her.” 


And when one has had the advantage of more abundant care; “For if,” He saith, “these mighty works had 
been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long ago; but it shall be more tolerable for Tyre 
and Sidon than for that city.” 


Seest thou perfect exactness, and that all for the same sins are not paying the same penalty? For 
moreover when we have had the benefit of long-suffering, and profit nothing, we shall endure worse 
things. And this Paul shows, where he says, “But after thy hardness and impenitent heart, thou treasurest 
up for thyself wrath.” 


Knowing then these things, let us not be offended, neither let us be confounded at any of the things that 
happen, nor bring in upon us the storm of thought, but giving place to God’s providence, let us give heed 
to virtue, and flee vice, that we may also attain to the good things to come, by the grace and love towards 
man of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom and with whom be glory unto the Father together with the Holy 
Spirit, now and always, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXXVI 


MATT. XXIV. 16-18 


“Then let them which be in Judaea flee into the mountains. And let him that is on the housetop not come 
down to take anything out of his house. Neither let him which is in his field return back to take his 
clothes.” 


Having spoken of the ills that were to overtake the city, and of the trials of the apostles, and that they 
should remain unsubdued, and should overrun the whole world, He mentions again the Jews’ calamities, 
showing that when the one should be glorious, having taught the whole world, the others should be in 
calamity. 


And see how He relates the war, by the things that seem to be small setting forth how intolerable it was to 
be. For, “Then,” saith He, “let them which be in Judaea flee into the mountains.” Then, When? When these 
things should be, “when the abomination of desolation should stand in the holy place.” Whence he seems 
to me to be speaking of the armies. Flee therefore then, saith He, for thenceforth there is no hope of 
safety for you. 


For since it had fallen out, that they often had recovered themselves in grievous wars, as under 
Sennacherib, under Antiochus again (for when at that time also, armies had come in upon them, and the 
temple had been seized beforehand, the Maccabees rallying gave their affairs an opposite turn); in order 
then that they might not now also suspect this, that there would be any such change, He forbids them all 
thought of the kind. For it were well, saith He, to escape henceforth with one’s naked body. Therefore 
them also that are on the housetop, He suffers not to enter into the house to take their clothes, indicating 
the evils to be inevitable, and the calamity without end, and that it must needs be that he that was 
involved therein should surely perish. Therefore He adds also, him that is in the field, saying, neither let 
this man turn back to take his clothes. For if they that are in doors flee, much more they that are out of 
doors ought not to take refuge within. 


“Woe unto them that are with child, and to them that give suck,” to the one because of their greater 
inertness, and because they cannot flee easily, being weighed down by the burden of their pregnancy; to 
the other, because they are held by the tie of feeling for their children, and cannot save their sucklings. 
For money it is a light thing to despise, and an easy thing to provide, and clothes; but the bonds of nature 
how could any one escape? how could the pregnant woman become active? how could she that gives suck 
be able to overlook that which she had borne? 


Then, to show again the greatness of the calamity, He saith, “Pray ye that your flight be not in the winter, 
neither on the Sabbath day. For then shall be great tribulation, such as was not since the beginning of the 
world until now, neither shall be.” 


Seest thou that His discourse is addressed to the Jews, and that He is speaking of the ills that should 
overtake them? For the apostles surely were not to keep the Sabbath day, neither to be there, when 
Vespasian did those things. For indeed the most part of them were already departed this life. And if any 
was left, he was dwelling then in other parts of the world. 


But wherefore neither “in the winter, nor on the Sabbath day?” Not in the winter, because of the difficulty 
arising from the season; not on the Sabbath day, because of the absolute authority exercised by the law. 
For since they had need of flight, and of the swiftest flight, but neither would the Jews dare to flee on the 
Sabbath day, because of the law, neither in winter was such a thing easy; therefore, “Pray ye,” saith He; 
“for then shall be tribulation, such as never was, neither shall be.” 


And let not any man suppose this to have been spoken hyperbolically; but let him study the writings of 
Josephus, and learn the truth of the sayings. For neither can any one say, that the man being a believer, in 
order to establish Christ’s words, hath exaggerated the tragical history. For indeed He was both a Jew, 
and a determined Jew, and very zealous, and among them that lived after Christ’s coming. 


What then saith this man? That those terrors surpassed all tragedy, and that no such had ever overtaken 
the nation. For so great was the famine, that the very mothers fought about the devouring of their 
children, and that there were wars about this; and he saith that many when they were dead had their 
bellies ripped up. 


I should therefore be glad to inquire of the Jews. Whence came there thus upon them wrath from God 
intolerable, and more sore than all that had befallen aforetime, not in Judaea only, but in any part of the 
world? Is it not quite clear, that it was for the deed of the cross, and for this rejection? All would say it, 
and with all and before all the truth of the facts itself. 


But mark, I pray thee, the exceeding greatness of the ills, when not only compared with the time before, 
they appear more grievous, but also with all the time to come. For not in all the world, neither in all time 
that is past, and that is to come, shall any one be able to say such ills have been. And very naturally; for 
neither had any man perpetrated, not of those that ever have been, nor of those to come hereafter, a deed 
so wicked and horrible. Therefore He saith, “there shall be tribulation such as never was, nor shall be.” 


“And except those days should be shortened, there should no flesh be saved; but for the elect’s sake those 
days shall be shortened.” By these things He shows them to be deserving of a more grievous punishment 
than had been mentioned, speaking now of the days of the war and of that siege. But what He saith is like 
this. If, saith He, the war of the Romans against the city had prevailed further, all the Jews had perished 
(for by “no flesh” here, He meaneth no Jewish flesh), both those abroad, and those at home. For not only 
against those in Judaea did they war, but also those that were dispersed everywhere they outlawed and 
banished, because of their hatred against the former. 


2. But whom doth He here mean by the elect? The believers that were shut up in the midst of them. For 
that Jews may not say that because of the gospel, and the worship of Christ, these ills took place, He 
showeth, that so far from the believers being the cause, if it had not been for them, all had perished 
utterly. For if God had permitted the war to be protracted, not so much as a remnant of the Jews had 
remained, but lest those of them who had become believers should perish together with the unbelieving 
Jews, He quickly put down the fighting, and gave an end to the war. Therefore He saith, “But for the 
elect’s sake they shall be shortened.” But these things He said to leave an encouragement to those of 
them who were shut up in the midst of them, and to allow them to take breath, that they might not be in 
fear, as though they were to perish with them. And if here so great is His care for them, that for their 
sakes others also are saved, and that for the sake of Christians remnants were left of the Jews, how great 
will be their honor in the time for their crowns? 


By this He also encouraged them not to be distressed at their own dangers, since these others are 
suffering such things, and for no profit, but for evil upon their own head. 


But He not only encouraged them, but also led them off secretly and unsuspectedly from the customs of 
the Jews. For if there is not to be a change afterwards, and the temple is not to stand, it is quite evident 
that the law also shall be made to cease. 


However, He spake not this openly, but by their entire destruction He darkly intimated it. But He spake it 
not openly, lest He should startle them before the time. Wherefore neither at the beginning did He of 
Himself fall into discourse touching these things; but having first lamented over the city, He constrained 
them to show Him the stones, and question Him, in order that as it were in answering them their 
question, He might declare to them beforehand all the things to come. 


But mark thou, I pray thee, the dispensation of the Spirit, that John wrote none of these things, lest he 
should seem to write from the very history of the things done (for indeed he lived a long time after the 
taking of the city), but they, who died before the taking, and had seen none of these things, they write it, 
in order that every way the power of the prediction should clearly shine forth. 


“Then, if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here is Christ, or there; believe it not: for there shall arise false 
Christs, and false prophets, and shall show signs and wonders, so as to deceive, if possible, the very elect. 
Behold, I have told you before. Wherefore if they shall say unto you, Behold, He is in the desert, go not 
forth: behold, He is in the secret chambers, believe it not. For as the lightning cometh out of the east, and 
shineth even unto the west, so shall also the coming of the Son of Man be. For wheresoever the carcase is, 
there shall the eagles be gathered together.” 


Having finished what concerned Jerusalem, He passes on to His own coming, and tells the signs of it, not 
for their use only, but for us also, and for all that shall come after us. 


“Then.” When? Here, as I have often said, the word, “then,” relates not to the connection in order of time 


with the things before mentioned. At least, when He was minded to express the connection of time, He 
added, “Immediately after the tribulation of those days,” but here not so, but, “then,” not meaning what 
should follow straightway after these things, but what should be in the time, when these things were to be 
done, of which He was about to speak. So also when it is said, “In those days cometh John the Baptist,” he 
is not speaking of the time that should straightway follow, but that many years after, and that in which 
these things were done, of which He was about to speak. For, in fact, having spoken of the birth of Jesus, 
and of the coming of the magi, and of the death of Herod, He at once saith, “In those days cometh John 
the Baptist;” although thirty years had intervened. But this is customary in the Scripture, I mean, to use 
this manner of narration. So then here also, having passed over all the intermediate time from the taking 
of Jerusalem unto the preludes of the consummation, He speaketh of the time just before the 
consummation. “Then,” He saith therefore, “if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here is Christ, or there, 
believe it not.” 


Awhile He secures them by the place, mentioning the distinguishing marks of His second coming, and the 
indications of the deceivers. For not, as when at His former coming He appeared in Bethlehem, and ina 
small corner of the world, and no one knew Him at the beginning, so doth He say it shall be then too; but 
openly and with all circumstance, and so as not to need one to tell these things. And this is no small sign 
that He will not come secretly. 


But mark how here He saith nothing of war (for He is interpreting the doctrine concerning His advent), 
but of them that attempt to deceive. For some in the days of the apostles deceived the multitude, “for they 
shall come,” saith He, “and shall deceive many;” and others shall do so before His second coming, who 
shall also be more grievous than the former. “For they shall show,” He saith, “signs and wonders, so as to 
deceive if possible the very elect:” here He is speaking of Antichrist, and indicates that some also shall 
minister to him. Of him Paul too speaks on this wise. Having called him “man of sin,” and “son of 
perdition,” He added, “Whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all power and signs and lying 
wonders; and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish.” 


And see how He secures them; “Go not forth into the deserts, enter not into the secret chambers.” He did 
not say, “Go, and do not believe;” but, “Go not forth, neither depart thither.” For great then will be the 
deceiving, because that even deceiving miracles are wrought. 


3. Having told them how Antichrist cometh, as, for instance, that it will be in a place; He saith how 
Himself also cometh. How then doth He Himself come? “As the lightning cometh out of the east, and 
shineth even unto the west, so shall also the coming of the Son of Man be. For wheresoever the carcase is, 
there also will the eagles be gathered together.” 


How then shineth the lightning? It needs not one to talk of it, it needs not a herald, but even to them that 
sit in houses, and to them in chambers it shows itself in an instant of time throughout the whole world. So 
shall that coming be, showing itself at once everywhere by reason of the shining forth of His glory. But He 
mentions also another sign, “where the carcase is, there also shall the eagles be;” meaning the multitude 
of the angels, of the martyrs, of all the saints. 


Then He tells of fearful prodigies. What are these prodigies? “Immediately after the tribulation of those 
days,” saith He, “the sun shall be darkened.” Of the tribulation of what days doth He speak? Of those of 
Antichrist and of the false prophets? For there shall be great tribulation, there being so many deceivers. 
But it is not protracted to a length of time. For if the Jewish war was shortened for the elect’s sake, much 
more shall this temptation be limited for these same’s sake. Therefore, He said not, “after the tribulation,” 
but Immediately “after the tribulation of those days shall the sun be darkened,” for almost at the same 
time all things come to pass. For the false prophets and false Christs shall come and cause confusion, and 
immediately He Himself will be here. Because no small turmoil is then to prevail over the world. 


But how doth He come? The very creation being then transfigured, for “the sun shall be darkened,” not 
destroyed, but overcome by the light of His presence; and the stars shall fall, for what shall be the need of 
them thenceforth, there being no night? and “the powers of Heaven shall be shaken,” and in all likelihood, 
seeing so great a change come to pass. For if when the stars were made, they trembled and marvelled 
(“for when the stars were made, all angels,” it is said, “praised Me with a loud voice”); much more seeing 
all things in course of change, and their fellow servants giving account, and the whole world standing by 
that awful judgment-seat, and those who have lived from Adam unto His coming, having an account 
demanded of them of all that they did, how shall they but tremble, and be shaken? 


“Then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in Heaven;” that is, the cross being brighter than the sun, 
since this last will be darkened, and hide himself, and that will appear when it would not appear, unless it 
were far brighter than the beams of the sun. But wherefore doth the sign appear? In order that the 
shamelessness of the Jews may be more abundantly silenced. For having the cross as the greatest plea, 
Christ thus cometh to that judgment-seat, showing not His wounds only, but also the death of reproach. 
“Then shall the tribes mourn,” for there shall be no need of an accusation, when they see the cross; and 
they shall mourn, that by His death they are nothing benefited; because they crucified Him whom they 
ought to have adored. 


Seest thou how fearfully He has pictured His coming? how He has stirred up the spirits of His disciples? 
For this reason, let me add, He puts the mournful things first, and then the good things, that in this way 
also He may comfort and refresh them. And of His passion He suggests to them the remembrance, and of 
His resurrection, and with a display of glory, He mentions His cross, so that they may not be ashamed nor 
grieve, whereas indeed He cometh then setting it forth for His sign. And another saith, “They shall look on 
Him whom they pierced.” Therefore it is that they shall mourn, when they see that this is He. 


And forasmuch as He had made mention of the cross, He added, “They shall see the Son of Man coming,” 
no longer on the cross, but “in the clouds of Heaven, with power and great glory.” 


For think not, He meaneth, because thou hearest of the cross, that it is again anything mournful, for He 
shall come with power and great glory. But He bringeth it, that their sin may be self-condemned, as if any 
one who had been struck by a stone, were to show the stone itself, or his garments stained with blood. 
And He cometh in a cloud as He was taken up, and the tribes seeing these things mourn. Not however 
that the terrors shall with them proceed no further than mournings; but the mourning shall be, that they 
may bring forth their sentence from within, and condemn themselves. 


And then again, “He will send His angels with a great trumpet, and they shall gather the elect from the 
four winds, from one end of Heaven to the other.” 


But when thou hast heard of this, consider the punishment of them that remain. For neither shall they 
suffer that former penalty only, but this too. And as above He said, that they should say, “Blessed is He 
that cometh in the name of the Lord,” so here, that they shall mourn. For since He had spoken unto them 
of grievous wars, that they might learn, that together with the fearful things here, the torments there also 
await them, He brings them in mourning and separated from the elect, and consigned to hell; by this 
again rousing the disciples, and indicating from how many evils they should be delivered, and how many 
good things they shall enjoy. 


4, And why now doth He call them by angels, if He comes thus openly? To honor them in this way also. But 
Paul saith, that they “shall be caught up in clouds.” And He said this also, when He was speaking 
concerning a resurrection. “For the Lord Himself,” it is said, “shall descend from Heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of an archangel.” So that when risen again, the angels shall gather them together, when 
gathered together the clouds shall catch them up; and all these things are done in a moment, in an 
instant. For it is not that He abiding above calleth them, but He Himself cometh with the sound of a 
trumpet. And what mean the trumpets and the sound? They are for arousing, for gladness, to set forth the 
amazing nature of the things then doing, for grief to them that are left. 


Woe is me for that fearful day! For though we ought to rejoice when we hear these things, we feel pain, 
and are dejected, and our countenance is sad. Or is it I only that feel thus, and do ye rejoice at hearing of 
these things? For upon me at least there comes a kind of shudder when these things are said, and I lament 
bitterly, and groan from the very depth of my heart. For I have no part in these things, but in those that 
are spoken afterwards, that are said unto the virgins, unto him that buried the talents he had received, 
unto the wicked servant. For this cause I weep, to think from what glory we are to be cast out, from what 
hope of blessings, and this perpetually, and forever, to spare ourselves a little labor. For if indeed this 
were a great toil, and a grievous law, we ought even so to do all things; nevertheless many of the remiss 
would seem to have at least some pretext, a poor pretext indeed, yet would they seem to have some, that 
the toil was great, and the time endless, and the burden intolerable; but now we can put forward no such 
objection; which circumstance most of all will gnaw us no less than hell at that time, when for want of a 
slight endeavor, and a little toil, we shall have lost Heaven, and the unspeakable blessings. For both the 
time is short, and the labor small, and yet we faint and are supine. Thou strivest on earth, and the crown 
is in Heaven; thou art punished of men, and art honored of God; the race is for two days, and the reward 
for endless ages; the struggle is a corruptible body, and the rewards in an incorruptible. 


And apart from these things, we should consider another point also, that even if we do not choose to 
suffer any of the things that are painful for Christ’s sake, we must in other ways most assuredly endure 
them. For neither, though thou shouldest not have died for Christ, wilt thou be immortal; neither though 
thou shouldest not have cast away thy riches for Christ, wilt thou go away hence with them. These things 
He requires of thee, which although He should not require them, thou wilt have to give up, because thou 
art mortal; He willeth thee to do these by thy choice, which thou must do by necessity. So much only He 
requires to be added, that it be done for His sake; since that these things befall men and pass away, 
cometh to pass of natural necessity. Seest thou how easy the conflict? What it is altogether necessary for 
thee to suffer, that choose to suffer for my sake; let this only be added, and I have sufficient obedience. 
The gold which thou intendest to lend to another, this lend to me, both at more profit, and in greater 
security. Thy body, wherewith thou art going to warfare for another, make it to war for me, for indeed I 
surpass thy toils with recompenses in the most abundant excess. Yet thou in all other matters preferrest 
him that giveth thee more as well in loans, as in marketing and in warfare; but Christ alone, when giving 
more, and infinitely more than all, thou dost not receive. And what is this so great hostility? What is this 
so great enmity? Where will there be any excuse or defense left for thee, when the reasons for which thou 
preferrest man to man avail not to induce thee to prefer God to man? 


Why dost thou commit thy treasure to the earth? “Give it into my hand,” He saith. Doth not the earth’s 
Lord seem to thee more worthy of trust than the earth? This indeed restoreth that which thou laidest in it, 
though oftentimes not even this, but He gives thee also recompense for His keeping of it? For indeed He 
doth exceedingly love us. Therefore if thou shouldest wish to lend, He stands ready; or to sow, He receives 
it; or if thou shouldest wish to build, He draws thee unto Himself, saying, Build in my regions. Why 
runnest thou unto poor, unto beggarly men, who also for little gains occasion thee great trouble? 
Nevertheless, not even on hearing these things, do we make up our minds to it, but where are fightings 
and wars, and wild struggles, and trials and suits of law, and false accusations, thither do we hasten. 


5. Doth He not justly turn away from us, and punish us, when He is giving up Himself unto us for all 
things, and we are resisting Him? It is surely plain to all. For whether thou art desirous to adorn thyself, 
“Let it, He saith, be with my ornaments;” or to arm thyself, “with my arms,” or to clothe thyself, “with my 
raiment;” or to feed thyself, “at my table;” or to journey, “on my way;” or to inherit, “my inheritance;” or 
to enter into a country, “the city of which I am builder and maker;” or to build a house, “amongst my 
tabernacles.” “For I, so far from asking thee for a recompense of the things that I give thee, to even make 
myself owe thee a recompense for this very thing, if thou be willing to use all I have.” What can be equal 
to this munificence, “I am Father, I am brother, I am bridegroom, I am dwelling place, I am food, I am 
raiment, I am root, I am foundation, all whatsoever thou willest, Iam.” “Be thou in need of nothing, I will 
be even a servant, for I came to minister, not to be ministered unto; I am friend, and member, and head, 
and brother, and sister, and mother; I am all; only cling thou closely to me. I was poor for thee, and a 
wanderer for thee, on the cross for thee, in the tomb for thee, above I intercede for thee to the Father; on 
earth Iam come for thy sake am ambassador from my Father. Thou art all things to me, brother, and joint 
heir, and friend, and member.” What wouldest thou more? Why dost thou turn away from Him, who loveth 
thee? Why dost thou labor for the world? Why dost thou draw water into a broken cistern? For it is this to 
labor for the present life. Why dost thou comb wool into the fire? Why dost thou “beat the air?” Why dost 
thou “run in vain?” 


Hath not every art an end? It is surely plain to every one. Do thou also show the end of thy worldly 
eagerness. But thou canst not; for, “vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” Let us go to the tombs; show me thy 
father; show me thy wife. Where is he that was clad in raiment of gold? he that rode in the chariot? he 
that had armies, that had the girdle, that had the heralds? he that was slaying these, and casting those 
into prison? he that put to death whom he would, and set free whom he was minded? I see nothing but 
bones, and a worm, and a spider’s web; all those things are earth, all those a fable, all a dream, and a 
shadow, and a bare relation, and a picture, or rather not so much as a picture. For the picture we see at 
least in a likeness, but here not so much as a likeness. 


And would that the evils stop with this. For now the honor, and the luxury, and the distinction, end with a 
shadow, with words; but the consequences of them, are no longer limited to a shadow and to words, but 
continue, and will pass over with us elsewhere, and will be manifest to all, the rapine, the covetousness, 
the fornications, the adulteries, the dreadful things beyond number; these not in similitude, neither in 
ashes, but written above, both words and deeds. 


With what eyes then shall we behold Christ? For if any one could not bear to see his father, when 
conscious to himself that he had sinned against him, upon Him who infinitely exceeds a father in 
forbearance how shall we then look? how shall we bear it? For indeed we shall stand at Christ’s judgment- 
seat, and there will be a strict inquiry into all things. 


But if any man disbelieve the judgments to come, let him look at the things here, at those in the prisons, 
those in the mines, those on the dunghills, the possessed, the frantic, them that are struggling with 
incurable diseases, those that are fighting against continual poverty, them that live in famine, them that 
are pierced with irremediable woes, those in captivity. For these persons would not suffer these things 
here, unless vengeance and punishments were to await all the others also that have committed such sins. 
And if the rest have undergone nothing here, you ought to regard this very fact as a sign that there is 
surely something to follow after our departure here. For the self-same God of all would not take 
vengeance on some, and leave others unpunished, who have committed the same or more grievous 
offenses, unless He designed to bring some punishments upon them there. 


By these arguments then and these examples let us also humble ourselves; and let them who are obstinate 
unbelievers of the judgment believe it henceforth, and become better men; that having lived here in a 
manner worthy of the kingdom, we may attain unto the good things to come, by the grace and love 
towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory forever and ever. Amen. 

HOMILY LXXVII 


MATT. XXIV. 33, 34 


“Now learn a parable of the fig tree; when his branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know that 
summer is nigh: so likewise ye, when ye shall see all these things, know that it is near, even at the doors.” 


Forasmuch as He had said, “Immediately after the tribulation of those days;” but they sought of this, after 


how long a time it should be, and desired to know in particular the very day, therefore He puts also the 
similitude of the fig tree, indicating that the interval was not great, but that in quick succession would 
occur His advent also. And this He declared not by the parable alone, but by the words that follow, saying, 
“know that it is near, even at the doors.” 


Whereby He foretells another thing also, a spiritual summer, and a calm that should be on that day (after 
the present tempest) for the righteous; but to the sinners the contrary, winter after summer, which He 
declares in what follows, saying, that the day shall come upon them, when they are living in luxury. 


But not for this intent only did He put forward this about the fig tree, in order to declare the interval; for 
it was possible to have set this before them in other ways as well; but that he might hereby also confirm 
His saying, as assuredly thus to come to pass. For as this of the fig tree is of necessity, so that too. For 
thus, wherever He is minded to speak of that which will assuredly come to pass, He brings forward the 
necessary courses of nature, both Himself, and the blessed Paul imitating Him. Therefore also when 
speaking of His resurrection, He saith, “When the corn of wheat hath fallen into the earth, except it die, it 
abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” Whereby also the blessed Paul being instructed 
uses the same similitude, “Thou fool,” he saith, “that which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die.” 


After this, that they might not straightway return to it again, and say, “When?” he brings to their 
remembrance the things that had been said, saying, “Verily I say unto you, This generation shall not pass, 
till all these things be fulfilled!” All these things. What things? I pray thee. Those about Jerusalem, those 
about the wars, about the famines, about the pestilences, about the earthquakes, about the false Christs, 
about the false prophets, about the sowing of the gospel everywhere, the seditions, the tumults, all the 
other things, which we said were to occur until His coming. How then, one may ask, did He say, “This 
generation?” Speaking not of the generation then living, but of that of the believers. For He is wont to 
distinguish a generation not by times only, but also by the mode of religious service, and practice; as when 
He saith, “This is the generation of them that seek the Lord.” 


For what He said above, “All these must come to pass,” and again, “the gospel shall be preached,” this He 
declares here also, saying, All these things shall surely come to pass, and the generation of the faithful 
shall remain, cut off by none of the things that have been mentioned. For both Jerusalem shall perish, and 
the more part of the Jews shall be destroyed, but over this generation shall nothing prevail, not famine, 
not pestilence, not earthquake, nor the tumults of wars, not false Christs, not false prophets, not 
deceivers, not traitors, not those that cause to offend, not the false brethren, nor any other such like 
temptation whatever. 


Then to lead them on more in faith, He saith, “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away;” that is, it were more easy for these firm, fixed, and immoveable bodies to be blotted out, than 
for ought of my words to fall to the ground. And he who gainsays these things, let him test His sayings, 
and when he hath found them true (for so he surely will find them) from what is past, let him believe also 
the things to come, and let him search out all things with diligence, and he will see the actual events 
bearing witness to the truth of the prophecy. And the elements He hath brought forward, at once to 
declare, that the church is of more honor than Heaven and earth, and at the same time to indicate Himself 
by this also to be maker of all. For since He was speaking of the end, a thing disbelieved by many, He 
brought forward Heaven and earth, indicating His unspeakable power, and showing with great authority, 
that He is Lord of all, and by these things rendering His sayings deserving of credit, even with those who 
are much given to doubt. 


“But of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of Heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” 
By saying, not the angels, He stopped their mouths, that they should not seek to learn what these angels 
know not; and by saying, “neither the Son,” forbids them not only to learn, but even to inquire. For in 
proof that therefore He said this, see after His resurrection, when He saw they were become over curious, 
how He stopped their mouths more decidedly. For now indeed He hath mentioned infallible signs, many 
and endless; but then He saith merely, “It is not for you to know times or seasons.” And then that they 
might not say, we are driven to perplexity, we are utterly scorned, we are not held worthy so much as of 
this, He says, “which the Father hath put in His own power.” And this, because He was exceedingly 
careful to honor them, and to conceal nothing from them. Therefore He refers it to His Father, both to 
make the thing awful, and to exclude that of which He had spoken from their inquiry. Since if it be not 
this, but He is ignorant of it, when will He know it? Will it be together with us? But who would say this? 
And the Father He knoweth clearly, even as clearly as He knoweth the Son; and of the day is He ignorant? 
Moreover, “the Spirit indeed searcheth even the deep things of God,” and doth not He know so much as 
the time of the judgment? But how He ought to judge He knoweth, and of the secrets of each He hath a 
full perception; and what is far more common than that, of this could He be ignorant? And how, if “all 
things were made by Him, and without Him was not even one thing made,” was He ignorant of the day? 
For He who made the worlds, it is quite plain that He made the times also; and if the times, even that day. 
How then is He ignorant of that which He made? 


2. And ye indeed say that ye know even His substance, but that the Son not even the day, the Son, who is 
always in the bosom of the Father; and yet His substance is much greater than the days, even infinitely 
greater. How then, while assigning to yourselves the greater things, do you not allow even the less to the 


Son, “in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” But neither do you know what God is 
in His substance, though ten thousand times ye talk thus madly, neither is the Son ignorant of the day, but 
is even in full certainty thereof. 


For this cause, I say, when He had told all things, both the times and the seasons, and had brought it to 
the very doors (“for it is near,” He saith, “even at the doors”), He was silent as to the day. For if thou seek 
after the day and hour, thou shalt not hear them of me, saith He; but if of times and preludes, without 
hiding anything, I will tell thee all exactly. 


For that indeed I am not ignorant of it, I have shown by many things; having mentioned intervals, and all 
the things that are to occur, and how short from this present time until the day itself (for this did the 
parable of the fig tree indicate), and I lead thee to the very vestibule; and if I do not open unto thee the 
doors, this also I do for your good. 


And that thou mayest learn by another thing also, that the silence is not a mark of ignorance on His part, 
see, together with what we have mentioned, how He sets forth another sign also. “But as in the days of 
Noe they were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until the day that the flood came, 
and took all away; so shall also the coming of the Son of Man be.” And these things He spake, showing 
that He should come on a sudden, and unexpectedly, and when the more part were living luxuriously. For 
Paul too saith this, writing on this wise, “When they shall speak of peace and safety, then sudden 
destruction cometh upon them;” and to show how unexpected, He said, “as travail upon a woman with 
child.” How then doth He say, “after the tribulation of those days?” For if there be luxury then, and peace, 
and safety, as Paul saith, how doth He say, “after the tribulation of those days?” If there be luxury, how is 
there tribulation? Luxury for them that are in a state of insensibility and peace. Therefore He said not, 
when there is peace, but “when they speak of peace and safety,” indicating their insensibility to be such as 
of those in Noah’s time, for that amid such evils they lived in luxury. 


But not so the righteous, but they were passing their time in tribulation and dejection. Whereby He 
shows, that when Antichrist is come, the pursuit of unlawful pleasures shall be more eager among the 
transgressors, and those that have learnt to despair of their own salvation. Then shall be gluttony, then 
revellings, and drunkenness. Wherefore also most of all He puts forth an example corresponding to the 
thing. For like as when the ark was making, they believed not, saith He; but while it was set in the midst 
of them, proclaiming beforehand the evils that are to come, they, when they saw it, lived in pleasure, just 
as though nothing dreadful were about to take place; so also now, Antichrist indeed shall appear, after 
whom is the end, and the punishments at the end, and vengeance intolerable; but they that are held by 
the intoxication of wickedness shall not so much as perceive the dreadful nature of the things that are on 
the point of being done. Wherefore also Paul saith, “as travail upon a woman with child,” even so shall 
those fearful and incurable evils come upon them. 


And wherefore did He not speak of the ills in Sodom? It was His will to introduce an example embracing 
all men, and disbelieved after it was foretold. So therefore, as by the more part the things to come are 
disbelieved, He confirms those things by the past, terrifying their minds. And together with the points I 
have mentioned, He shows this also, that of the former things also He was the doer. Then again He sets 
another sign, by all which things He makes it evident, that He is not ignorant of the day. And what is the 
sign? “Then shall two be in the field; one shall be taken, and one left. Two women shall be grinding at the 
mill, one shall be taken, and one left. Watch therefore, for ye know not what hour your Lord doth come.” 
And all these things are both proofs that He knew, and calculated to turn them from their inquiry. So for 
this cause He spake also of the days of Noe, for this cause He said too, “Two shall be on the bed,” 
signifying this, that He should come upon them thus unexpectedly, when they were thus without thought, 
and “two women grinding at the mill,” which also of itself is not the employment of them that are taking 
thought. 


And together with this, He declares that as well servants as masters should be both taken and left, both 
those who are at ease, and those in toil, as well from the one rank as from the other; even as in the Old 
Testament He saith, “From him that sitteth upon the throne to the captive woman that is at the mill.” For 
since He had said, that hardly are the rich saved, He shows that not even these are altogether lost, 
neither are the poor saved all of them, but both out of these and out of those are men saved, and lost. 


And to me He seems to declare, that at night will be the advent. For this Luke too saith. Seest thou how 
accurately He knows all things? 


After this again, that they may not ask about it, He added, “Watch therefore, for ye know not what hour 
your Lord doth come.” He said not, “I know not,” but, “ye know not.” For when He had brought them well 
nigh to the very hour, and had placed them there, again He deters them from the inquiry, from a desire 
that they should be striving always. Therefore He saith, “Watch,” showing that for the sake of this, He did 
not tell it. 


“But know this, that if the good man of the house had known in what watch the thief would come, he 
would have watched, and would not have suffered his house to be broken up. Therefore be ye also ready, 
for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of Man cometh.” 


For this intent He tells them not, in order that they may watch, that they may be always ready; therefore 
He saith, When ye look not for it, then He will come, desiring that they should be anxiously waiting, and 
continually in virtuous action. 


But His meaning is like this: if the common sort of men knew when they were to die, they would surely 
strive earnestly at that hour. 


3. In order therefore that they may strive, not at that hour only, therefore He tells them not either the 
common hour, or the hour of each, desiring them to be ever looking for this, that they may be always 
striving. Wherefore He made the end of each man’s life also uncertain. 


After this, He openly calls Himself Lord, having nowhere spoken so distinctly. But here He seems to me 
also to put to shame the careless, that not even as much care as they that expect a thief have taken for 
their money, not even this much do these take for their own soul. For they indeed, when they expect it, 
watch, and suffer none of the things in their house to be carried off; but ye, although knowing that He will 
come, and come assuredly, continue not watching, saith He, and ready so as not to be carried away hence 
unprepared. So that the day cometh unto destruction for them that sleep. For as that man, if he had 
known, would have escaped, so also ye, if ye be ready, escape free. 


Then, as He had fallen upon the mention of the judgment, He directs His discourse to the teachers next, 
speaking of punishment and honors; and having put first them that do right, He ends with them that 
continue in sin, making His discourse to close with that which is alarming. 


Wherefore He first saith this, “Who then is the faithful and wise servant, whom his Lord shall set over His 
household to give them their meat in their due season? Blessed is that servant, whom his Lord when He 
cometh shall find so doing. Verily I say unto you, that He shall make him ruler over all His goods.” 


Tell me, is this too the language of one who is in ignorance? For if because He said, “neither doth the Son 
know,” thou sayest He is ignorant of it; as He saith, “who then?” what wilt thou say? Wilt thou say He is 
ignorant of this too? Away with the thought. For not even one of them that are frantic would say this. And 
yet in the former case one might assign a cause; but here not even this. And what when He said, “Peter, 
lovest thou me?” asking it, knew He not so much as this? nor when He said, “Where have ye laid him?” 


And the Father too will be found to be saying such things. For He Himself likewise saith, “Adam, where art 
thou?” and, “The cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is waxed great before me. I will go down therefore, and see 
whether their doings be according to their cry which cometh unto me, and if not, I will know.” And 
elsewhere He saith, “Whether they will hear, whether they will understand.” And in the gospel too, “It 
may be they will reverence my Son:” all which are expressions of ignorance. But not in ignorance did He 
say these things, but as compassing objects such as became Him: in the case of Adam, that He might drive 
him to make an excuse for his sin: in that of the Sodomites, that He might teach us never to be positive, 
till we are present at the very deeds; in that of the prophet, that the prediction might not appear in the 
judgment of the foolish a kind of compulsion to disobedience; and in the parable in the gospel, that He 
might show that they ought to have done this, and to have reverenced the Son: but here, as well that they 
may not be curious, nor over busy again, as that He might indicate that this was a rare and precious thing. 
And see of what great ignorance this saying is indicative, if at least He know not even him that is set over. 
For He blesses him indeed, “For blessed,” saith He, “is that servant;” but He saith not who this is. “For 
who is he,” He saith, “whom His Lord shall set over?” and, “Blessed is he whom He shall find so doing.” 


But these things are spoken not of money only, but also of speech, and of power, and of gifts, and of every 
stewardship, wherewith each is entrusted. This parable would suit rulers in the state also, for every one is 
bound to make full use of what he hath for the common advantage. If it be wisdom thou hast, if power, if 
wealth, if what it may, let it not be for the hurt of thy fellow-servants, neither for thine own ruin. For this 
cause, therefore, He requires both things of him, wisdom, and fidelity: for sin arises from folly also. He 
calls him faithful then, because he hath purloined nothing, neither misspent his Lord’s goods without aim 
or fruit; and wise, because he knew how to dispense the things given him, according as was fit. For indeed 
we have need of both things, as well not to purloin the goods of our Master, as also to dispense them as is 
fit. But if the one be wanting, the other halteth. For if he be faithful and steal not, yet were to waste and to 
spend upon that which concerned him not, great were the blame; and if he should know how to dispense it 
well, yet were to purloin, again there is no common charge against him. 


And let us also that have money listen to these things. For not unto teachers only doth He discourse, but 
also unto the rich. For either sort were entrusted with riches; those that teach with the more necessary 
wealth, ye with what is inferior. When then at the time that the teachers are scattering abroad the greater, 
ye are not willing to show forth your liberality even in the less, or rather not liberality but honesty (for ye 
give the things of another), what excuse will you have? But now, before the punishment of them that do 
the contrary things, let us hear the honor of him that approveth himself. “For verily I say unto you, He will 
set him over all His goods.” 


What can be equal to this honor? what manner of speech will be able to set forth the dignity, the 
blessedness, when the King of Heaven, He that possesseth all things, is about to set a man over “all His 


goods?” Wherefore also He calleth him wise, because he knew, not to give up great things for small, but 
having been temperate here, hath attained to Heaven. 


4. After this, as He ever doth, not by the honor only laid up for the good, but also by the punishment 
threatened against the wicked, doth He correct the hearers. Wherefore also He added, “But and if the evil 
servant say in his heart, my Lord delayeth His coming; and shall begin to smite his fellow servants, and 
shall eat and drink with the drunken: the Lord of that servant shall come in a day when he looketh not for 
Him, and in an hour that he is not aware of, and shall cut him asunder, and shall appoint him his portion 
with the hypocrites: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 


But if any one should say, Seest thou what a thought hath entered into his mind, because of the day’s not 
being known, “my Lord,” he saith, “delayeth His coming?” we should affirm, that it was not because the 
day is not known, but because the servant is evil. Else wherefore came not this thought into the heart of 
the faithful and wise servant. For what, even though the Lord tarry, O wretched man, surely thou lookest 
that He will come. Why then dost thou not take care? 


Hence then we learn, that He doth not so much as tarry. For this judgment is not the Lord’s, but that of 
the evil servant’s mind, wherefore also he is blamed for this. For in proof that He doth not tarry, hear Paul 
saying, “The Lord is at hand, be careful for nothing;” and, “He that cometh will come, and will not tarry.” 


But do thou hear also what followeth, and learn how continually He reminds them of their ignorance of 
the day, showing that this is profitable to the servants, and fitted to waken and thoroughly to rouse them. 
For what though some gained nothing hereby? For neither by other things profitable for them were some 
profited, but nevertheless He ceaseth not to do His part. 


What then is the purport of that which followeth? “For He shall come in a day when he looketh not for 
Him, and in an hour that he is not aware of;” and shall inflict upon him extreme punishment. Seest thou 
how even everywhere He puts this, the fact of their ignorance, indicating that it was profitable, and by 
this making them always earnest minded? For this is the point at which He labors, that we should be 
always on the watch; and since it is always in luxury that we are supine, but in afflictions we are braced 
up, therefore everywhere He saith this, that when there is relaxation, then come the terrors. And as 
further back He showed this by the example of Noah, even so here He saith it is, when that servant is 
drunken, when he is beating, and that his punishment shall be intolerable. 


But let us not regard only the punishment appointed for him, but let us look to this other point too, lest we 
ourselves also be un awares to ourselves doing the same things. For to this servant are they like, who 
have money, and give not to the needy. For thou too art steward of thine own possessions, not less than he 
who dispenses the alms of the church. As then he has not a right to squander at random and at hazard the 
things given by you for the poor, since they were given for the maintenance of the poor; even so neither 
mayest thou squander thine own. For even though thou hast received an inheritance from thy father, and 
hast in this way all thou possessest: even thus all are God’s. And then thou for thy part desirest that what 
thou hast given should be thus carefully dispensed, and thinkest thou not that God will require His own of 
us with greater strictness, or that He suffers them to be wasted at random? These things are not, they are 
not so. Because for this end, He left these things in thine hand, in order “to give them their meat in due 
season.” But what meaneth, “in due season?” To the needy, to the hungry. For like as thou gavest to thy 
fellow-servant to dispense, even so doth the Lord will thee too to spend these things on what is needful. 
Therefore though He was able to take them away from thee, He left them, that thou mightest have 
opportunity to show forth virtue; that bringing us into need one of another, He might make our love for 
one another more fervent. 


But thou, when thou hast received, so far from giving, dost even beat. And yet if not to give be blame, 
what excuse is there for beating? But this, it seems to me, He speaks, hinting at the insolent, and the 
covetous, and indicating the charge to be heavy, when they beat them, whom they were commanded to 
feed. 


5. But He seemeth to be here hinting also at those that live in luxury, since for luxury too there is laid up a 
great punishment. “For He eateth and drinketh,” it is said, “with the drunken,” pointing at gluttony. For 
not for this purpose didst thou receive, that thou should spend it on luxury, but that thou shouldest lay it 
out on alms. What! are they thine own things which thou hast? With the goods of the poor hast thou been 
entrusted, though thou be possessed of them by honest labor, or though it be by inheritance from thy 
father. What, could not God have taken away these things from thee? But He doth not this, to give thee 
power to be liberal to the poor. 


But mark thou, I pray thee, how throughout all the parables He punishes them that lay not out their 
money upon the needy. For neither had the virgins robbed other men’s goods, but they had not given their 
own; neither had he that buried the one talent embezzled, but he had not doubled; neither are they that 
overlooked the hungry punished, because they seized the possessions of others, but because they did not 
lay out their own, like as also this servant. 


Let us hearken, as many as please the belly, as many as lay out on costly banquets the riches that pertain 


not at all to us, but belong to the needy. For do not, because out of great love to man thou art commanded 
to give as of thine, therefore suppose these things to be indeed thine own. He lent them to thee, that thou 
mightest be able to approve thyself. Do not then suppose them to be thine, when giving Him His own. For 
neither, if thou hadst lent to any one, that he might go and be able to find means of gain, wouldest thou 
say the money was his. To thee then also hath God given, that thou mightest traffic for Heaven. Make not 
then the exceeding greatness of His love to man a cause of ingratitude. 


Consider of what prayer it were a worthy object, to be able to find after baptism a way to do away one’s 
sins. If He had not said this, Give alms, how many would have said, Would it were possible to give money, 
and so be freed from the ills to come! But since this hath become possible, again are they become supine. 


“But I give,” thou sayest. And what is this? Thou hast not yet given as much as she, who cast in the two 
mites; or rather not so much as the half, nor a very small part of what she gave, but thou layest out the 
greater part on useless expenses, on banquets, and drunkenness, and extreme extravagance; now 
bidding, now bidden; now spending, now constraining others to spend; so that the punishment is even 
rendered twofold for thee, both from what thyself doest, and what thou movest others to do. See at any 
rate how He Himself blames His servant for this. “For he eateth,” He saith, “and drinketh with the 
drunken.” For not the drunken only, but those that are with them, doth He punish, and very fitly, because 
(together with corrupting their own selves) they make light also of the salvation of others. But nothing 
does so much provoke God, as for us to be inclined to overlook the things that concern our neighbor. 
Wherefore showing His anger, He commands him to be cut asunder. Therefore He also affirmed love to be 
a distinguishing mark of His disciples, since it is altogether necessary that he who loveth should take 
thought for the things of his beloved. 


To this way then let us hold, for this is especially the way that leads up to Heaven, which renders men 
followers of Christ, which makes them, as far as possible, like God. See at any rate how these virtues are 
more needful, which have their dwelling by this way. And, if ye will, let us make an inquiry into them, and 
let us bring forth the sentences from the judgment of God. 


Let there be then two ways of most holy life, and let the one secure the goodness of him that practises it, 
but the other of his neighbor also. Let us see whether is the more approved and leads us to the summit of 
virtue. Surely he, who seeks his own things only, will receive even from Paul endless blame, and when I 
say from Paul, I mean from Christ, but the other commendations and crowns. Whence is this evident? 
Hear what His language is to one, what to the other. “Let no man seek his own, but every man another’s 
wealth.” Seest thou he rejects the one, and brings in the other? Again, “Let every one of you please his 
neighbor for good to edification.” Then comes also the praise beyond words with an admonition, “For even 
Christ pleased not Himself.” 


Even these judgments then are sufficient to show the victory; but that this may be done even 
superabundantly, let us see amongst good works, which are confined to ourselves, and which pass over 
from us to others also. Fasting then, and lying on the bare ground, and keeping virginity, and a self 
denying life, these things bring their advantage to the persons themselves who do them; but those that 
pass from ourselves to our neighbors are almsgiving, teaching, charity. Hear then Paul in this matter also 
saying, “Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, Iam nothing profited.” 


6. Seest thou it in itself gloriously celebrated, and crowned? 


But if ye be willing, from a third point also let us compare them; and let the one fast, and deny himself, 
and be a martyr, and be burnt to death, but let another delay his martyrdom for his neighbor’s edification; 
and let him not only delay it, but let him even depart without martyrdom; who will be the more approved 
after his removal hence? We need not have many words, nor a long circumlocution. For the blessed Paul is 
at hand, giving his judgment, and saying, “To depart and to be with Christ is better, nevertheless to abide 
in the flesh is more needful for you;” even to his removal unto Christ did he prefer his neighbor’s 
edification. For this is in the highest sense to be with Christ, even to be doing His will, but nothing is so 
much His will, as that which is for one’s neighbor’s good. 


Wilt thou that I tell thee a fourth proof also of these things? “Peter, lovest thou me,” saith He; “Feed my 
sheep:” and having asked him a third time, declared this to be an infallible proof of love. But not to priests 
only is this said, but to every one of us also, who are also entrusted with a little flock. For do not despise 
it, because it is a little flock: For “my Father,” He saith, “hath pleasure in them.” Each of us hath a sheep, 
let him lead that to the proper pastures. And let the man, as soon as he has risen from his bed, seek after 
nothing else, but how he may do and say something whereby he may render his whole house more 
reverent. The woman again, let her be indeed a good housekeeper; but before attending to this, let her 
have another more needful care, that the whole household may work the works of Heaven. For if in 
worldly matters, before attending to the affairs of our household, we labor diligently to pay public dues, 
that we may not for our undutifulness in these matters be beaten and dragged to the market places, and 
suffer ten thousand unseemly things; much more ought we to do this in things spiritual, and to render 
what is due to God, the King of all, first, that we may not come to that place, “where is gnashing of teeth.” 


And after these virtues let us seek, which together with our own salvation will be able in the greatest 
degree to profit our neighbor. Such is almsgiving, such is prayer, or rather even this latter is by the former 
made efficacious, and furnished with wings. “For thy prayers,” it is said, “and thine alms are come up for 
a memorial before God.” But not prayers only, but fasting also hath its strength from hence. Shouldest 
thou fast without almsgiving; the act is not so much as counted for fasting; but such a one is worse than a 
gluttonous man and a drunkard; and so much worse, as cruelty is a more grievous thing than luxury. And 
why do I speak of fasting? Though thou practise self-denial, though thou practise virginity, thou art set 
without the bridechamber, if thou hast not almsgiving. And yet what is equal to virginity, which not even in 
the new dispensation hath come under the compulsion of law, on account of its high excellence? but 
nevertheless it is cast out, when it hath not almsgiving. But if virgins are cast out, because they have not 
this in due abundance, who will be able without this to obtain pardon? There is no man, but he must quite 
of necessity perish, who hath not this. 


For, if in worldly matters no man lives for himself, but artisan, and soldier, and husbandman, and 
merchant, all of them contribute to the common good, and to their neighbor’s advantage; much more 
ought we to do this in things spiritual. For this is most properly to live: since he at least who is living for 
himself only, and overlooking all others, is useless, and is not so much as a human being, nor of our race. 


What then, thou wouldest say, if I neglect my own interests, while seeking after the good of the rest? It is 
not possible, for one who seeks after the good of the rest to overlook his own; for he who seeks after the 
good of the rest pains no man, but pities all, helps them to the utmost of his powers; will rob no man, will 
covet the goods of no man, will not steal, will not bear false witness; will abstain from all wickedness, will 
apply himself to all virtue, and will pray for his enemies, and do good to them that plot against him, and 
will neither revile any, nor speak ill of them, though he hear from them ten thousand evil things; but will 
speak the words of the apostle: “Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is offended, and I burn not?” But 
when looking to our own good, it is not quite sure that the good of the rest will follow. 


By all which things being persuaded that it is not possible for one to be saved, who hath not looked to the 
common good, and seeing this man that was cut asunder, and him that buried his talent, let us choose this 
way, that we may also attain unto eternal life, unto which God grant we may all attain, by the grace and 
love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXXVIII 
MATT. XXV. 1-30 


“Then shall the kingdom of Heaven,” He saith, “be likened unto ten virgins, which took their lamps, and 
went forth to meet the bridegroom. But five of them were wise, and the other five foolish, which took not,” 
He saith, “oil.” 


“Then, while the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slept. And at midnight there was a cry made, 
Behold, the bridegroom cometh, go ye out to meet Him. And the five arose, and being in perplexity, said to 
the wise, Give us of your oil. But they consented not, saying, Not so, lest there be not enough for us and 
you; go to them that sell, and buy.” 


“And while they were gone for this, the bridegroom came, and those went in; but these came afterwards, 
saying, Lord, Lord, open to us. But He answered and said, Verily I say unto you, I know you not. Watch 
therefore, for ye know not the day, nor the hour.” 


“Then He spake again another parable. A man travelling into a far country, called his own servants, and 
delivered unto them his goods; to one five talents, to another two, to another one, to every man according 
to his several ability, and took his journey. Then, when the two had brought him the double, he that had 
been entrusted with the one talent brought it alone, and being blamed saith, I knew that thou art a hard 
man, reaping where thou hast not sown, and gathering where thou hast not strawed; and I was afraid, and 
hid thy talent; lo! there thou hast that is thine. His Lord answered and said, Thou wicked servant, thou 
knewest that I reap where I have not sown, and gather where I have not strawed: thou oughtest therefore 
to have put my money to the exchangers, and then at my coming I might have received mine own with 
usury. Take therefore the talent from him, and give it to him that hath ten talents. For to him that hath 
shall be given, and he shall have more abundantly; but from him that hath not, shall be taken away even 
that which he hath. And cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness, there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” 


These parables are like the former parable of the faithful servant, and of him that was ungrateful and 
devoured his Lord’s goods. For there are four in all, in different ways admonishing us about the same 
things, I mean about diligence in almsgiving, and about helping our neighbor by all means which we are 
able to use, since it is not possible to be saved in another way. But there He speaks more generally of all 
assistance which should he rendered to one’s neighbor; but as to the virgins, he speaketh particularly of 
mercifulness in alms, and more strongly than in the former parable. For there He punishes him that beats, 
and is drunken, and scatters and wastes his lord’s goods, but here even him that doth not help, nor spends 
abundantly his goods upon the needy. For they had oil indeed, but not in abundance, wherefore also they 


are punished. 


But wherefore doth He set forth this parable in the person of the virgins, and doth not merely suppose any 
person whatever? Great things had He spoken of virginity, saying, “There are eunuchs, who have made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of Heaven’s sake;” and, “He that is able to receive, let him receive 
it.” He knew also that the generality of men would have a great opinion of it. For indeed the work is by 
nature great, and is shown so by this, that neither under the old dispensation was it fulfilled by these 
ancient and holy men, nor under the new was it brought under the compulsion of the law. For He did not 
command this, but left it to the choice of his hearers. Wherefore Paul also said “Now, concerning virgins I 
have no commandment of the Lord.” “For though I praise him that attains thereto, yet I constrain not him 
that is not willing, neither do I make the thing an injunction.” Since then the thing is both great in itself 
and hath great honor with the multitude, lest any one attaining to this should feel as though he had 
attained to all, and should be careless about the rest, He putteth forth this parable sufficient to persuade 
them, that virginity, though it should have everything else, if destitute of the good things arising out of 
almsgiving, is cast out with the harlots, and He sets the inhuman and merciless with them. And most 
reasonably, for the one was overcome by the love of carnal pleasure, but these of money. But the love of 
carnal pleasure and of money are not equal, but that of carnal pleasure is far keener and more tyrannical. 
And the weaker the antagonist, the less excusable are these that are overcome thereby. Therefore also He 
calls them foolish, for that having undergone the greater labor, they have betrayed all for want of the less. 
But by lamps here, He meaneth the gift itself of virginity, the purity of holiness; and by oil, humanity, 
almsgiving, succor to them that are in need. 


“Then, while the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slept.” He shows that the time intervening 
will not be short, leading His disciples away from the expectation that His kingdom was quite immediately 
to appear. For this indeed they hoped, therefore He is continually holding them back from this hope. And 
at the same time He intimates this too, that death is a sleep. For they slept, He saith. 


“And about midnight there was a cry made.” Either He was continuing the parable, or again He shows 
that the resurrection will be at night. But the cry Paul also indicates, saying, “With a shout, with a voice of 
an archangel, with the last trump, He shall come down from Heaven.” And what mean the trumpets, and 
what saith the cry? “The bridegroom cometh.” When therefore they had trimmed their lamps, the foolish 
say unto the wise, “Give us of your oil.” Again He calls them foolish, showing that nothing can be more 
foolish than they who are wealthy here, and depart naked thither, where most of all we have need of 
humanity, where we want much oil. But not in this respect only were they foolish, but also because they 
looked to receive it there, and sought it out of season; and yet nothing could be more humane than those 
virgins, who for this especially were approved. Neither do they seek for it all, for, “Give us,” they say, “of 
your oil;” and the urgency of their need is indicated; “for our lamps,” they say, “are going out.” But even 
so they failed, and neither the humanity of those whom they asked, nor the easiness of their request, nor 
their necessity and want, made them obtain. 


But what now do we learn from hence? That no man can protect us there, if we are betrayed by our 
works, not because he will not, but because he cannot. For these too take refuge in the impossibility. This 
the blessed Abraham also indicated, saying, “Between us and you there is a great gulf,” so that not even 
when willing is it permitted them to pass it. 


“But go to them that sell, and buy.” And who are they that sell? The poor. And where are these? Here, and 
then should they have sought them, not at that time. 


2. Seest thou what great profit arises to us from the poor? shouldest thou take them away, thou wouldest 
take away the great hope of our salvation. Wherefore here must we get together the oil, that it may be 
useful to us there, when the time calls us. For that is not the time of collecting it, but this. Spend not then 
your goods for nought in luxury and vainglory. For thou wilt have need of much oil there. 


Having heard these things, those virgins went their way; but they profited nothing. And this He saith, 
either pursuing the parable, and working it up; or also by these things showing, that though we should 
become humane after our departure, we shall gain nothing from thence towards our escape. Therefore 
neither did their forwardness avail these virgins, because they went to them that sell not here, but there; 
nor the rich man, when he became so charitable, as even to be anxious about his relations. For he that 
was passing by him that was laid at the gate, is eager to rescue from perils and from hell them whom he 
did not so much as see, and entreats that some be sent to tell them these things. But nevertheless, he 
derived no benefit from thence, as neither did these virgins. For when they having heard these things 
went their way, the bridegroom came, and they that were ready went in with Him, but the others were 
shut out. After their many labors, after their innumerable toils, and that intolerable fight, and those 
trophies which they had set up over the madness of natural appetite, disgraced, and with their lamps gone 
out, they withdrew, bending down their faces to the earth. For nothing is more sullied than virginity not 
having mercy; so that even the multitude are wont to call the unmerciful dark. Where then was the profit 
of virginity, when they saw not the bridegroom? and not even when they had knocked did they obtain, but 
they heard that fearful saying, “Depart, I know you not.” And when He hath said this, nothing else but hell 
is left, and that intolerable punishment; or rather, this word is more grievous even than hell. This word He 
speaks to them also that work iniquity. 


“Watch therefore, for ye know not the day nor the hour.” Seest thou how continually He adds this, 
showing how awful our ignorance concerning our departure hence? Where now are they, who throughout 
all their life are remiss, but when they are blamed by us, are saying, At the time of my death, I shall leave 
money to the poor. Let them listen to these words, and be amended. For indeed at that time many have 
failed of this, having been snatched away at once, and not permitted so much as to give charge to their 
relations touching what they wished to be done. 


This parable was spoken with respect to mercy in alms; but the one that comes after this, to them that 
neither in money, nor in word, nor in protection, nor in any other things whatever, are willing to assist 
their neighbors, but withhold all. 


And wherefore can it be that this parable brings forward a king, but that a bridegroom? That thou 
mightest learn how close Christ is joined unto the virgins that strip themselves of their possessions; for 
this indeed is virginity. Wherefore Paul also makes this as a definition of the thing. “The unmarried woman 
careth for the things of the Lord;” such are his words: and, “For that which is comely, and that ye may 
attend upon the Lord without distraction. These things we advise,” he saith. 


And if in Luke the parable of the talents is otherwise put, this is to be said, that the one is really different 
from the other. For in that, from the one capital different degrees of increase were made, for from one 
pound one brought five, another ten; wherefore neither did they obtain the same recompense; but here, it 
is the contrary, and the crown is accordingly equal. For he that received two gave two, and he that had 
received the five again in like manner; but there since from the same beginning one made the greater, one 
the less, increase; as might be expected, in the rewards also, they do not enjoy the same. 


But see Him everywhere, not requiring it again immediately. For in the case of the vineyard, He let it out 
to husbandmen, and went into a far country; and here He committed to them the talents, and took His 
journey, that thou mightest learn His long-suffering. And to me He seems to say these things, to intimate 
the resurrection. But here it is no more a vineyard and husbandmen, but all servants. For not to rulers 
only, nor to Jews, but to all, doth He address His discourse. And they who bring a return unto Him confess 
frankly, both what is their own, and what their Master’s. And the one saith, Lord, “Thou gavest me five 
talents;” and the other saith, “two,” indicating that from Him they received the source of their gain, and 
they are very thankful, and reckon all to Him. 


What then saith the Master? “Well done, thou good” (for this is goodness to look to one’s neighbor) “and 
faithful servant; thou wast faithful over few things, I will set thee over many things: enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord,” meaning by this expression all blessedness. 


But not so that other one, but how? “I knew that thou art a hard man, reaping where thou sowedst not, 
and gathering where thou strawedst not: and I was afraid, and hid thy talent: lo, there thou hast that is 
thine.” What then the Master? “Thou oughtest to have put my money to the exchangers,” that is, “that 
oughtest to have spoken, to have admonished, to have advised.” But are they disobedient? Yet this is 
nought to thee. 


What could be more gentle than this? For men indeed do not so, but him that hath put out the money at 
usury, even him do they make also responsible to require it again. But He not so; but, Thou oughtest, He 
saith, to have put it out, and to have committed the requiring of it again to me. And I should have required 
it with increase; by increase upon the hearing, meaning the showing forth of the works. Thou oughtest to 
have done that which is easier, and to have left to me what is more difficult. Forasmuch then as he did not 
this, “Take,” saith He, “the talent from him, and give it to him that hath ten talents. For unto every one 
that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance; but from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.” What then is this? He that hath a gift of word and teaching to profit thereby, 
and useth it not, will lose the gift also; but he that giveth diligence, will gain to himself the gift in more 
abundance; even as the other loseth what he had received. But not to this is the penalty limited for him 
that is slothful, but even intolerable is the punishment, and with the punishment the sentence, which is 
full of a heavy accusation. For “cast ye,” saith He, “the unprofitable servant into outer darkness: there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” Seest thou how not only the spoiler, and the covetous, nor only 
the doer of evil things, but also he that doeth not good things, is punished with extreme punishment. 


Let us hearken then to these words. As we have opportunity, let us help on our salvation, let us get oil for 
our lamps, let us labor to add to our talent. For if we be backward, and spend our time in sloth here, no 
one will pity us any more hereafter, though we should wail ten thousand times. He also that had on the 
filthy garments condemned himself, and profited nothing. He also that had the one talent restored that 
which was committed to his charge, and yet was condemned. The virgins again entreated, and came unto 
Him and knocked, and all in vain, and without effect. 


Knowing then these things, let us contribute alike wealth, and diligence, and protection, and all things for 
our neighbor’s advantage. For the talents here are each person’s ability, whether in the way of protection, 
or in money, or in teaching, or in what thing soever of the kind. Let no man say, I have but one talent, and 
can do nothing; for thou canst even by one approve thyself. For thou art not poorer than that widow; thou 
art not more uninstructed than Peter and John, who were both “unlearned and ignorant men;” but 


nevertheless, since they showed forth a zeal, and did all things for the common good, they attained to 
Heaven. For nothing is so pleasing to God, as to live for the common advantage. 


For this end God gave us speech, and hands, and feet, and strength of body, and mind, and understanding, 
that we might use all these things, both for our own salvation, and for our neighbor’s advantage. For not 
for hymns only and thanksgivings is our speech serviceable to us, but it is profitable also for instruction 
and admonition. And if indeed we used it to this end, we should be imitating our Master; but if for the 
opposite ends, the devil. Since Peter also, when he confessed the Christ, was blessed, as having spoken 
the words of the Father; but when he refused the cross, and dissuaded it, he was severely reproved, as 
savoring the things of the devil. But if where the saying was of ignorance, so heavy is the blame, when we 
of our own will commit many sins, what favor shall we have? 


Such things then let us speak, that of themselves they may be evidently the words of Christ. For not only if 
I should say, “Arise, and walk;” neither if I should say, “Tabitha, arise,” then only do I speak Christ’s 
words, but much more if being reviled I bless, if being despitefully used I pray for him that doeth despite 
to me. Lately indeed I said, that our tongue is a hand laying hold on the feet of God; but now much more 
do I say, that our tongue is a tongue imitating the tongue of Christ, if it show forth the strictness that 
becometh us, if we speak those things which He wills. But what are the things which He wills us to speak? 
Words full of gentleness and meekness, even as also He Himself used to speak, saying to them that were 
insulting Him, “I have not a devil;” and again, “If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil.” If thou also 
speak in this way; if thou speak for thy neighbor’s amendment, thou wilt obtain a tongue like that tongue. 
And these things God Himself saith; “For he that bringeth out the precious from the vile, shall be as my 
mouth;” such are His words. 


When therefore thy tongue is as Christ’s tongue, and thy mouth is become the mouth of the Father, and 
thou art a temple of the Holy Ghost, then what kind of honor could be equal to this? For not even if thy 
mouth were made of gold, no nor even of precious stones, would it shine like as now, when lit up with the 
ornament of meekness. For what is more lovely than a mouth that knoweth not how to insult, but is used 
to bless and give good words? But if thou canst not bear to bless him that curses thee, hold thy peace, and 
accomplish but this for the time; and proceeding in order, and striving as thou oughtest, thou wilt attain to 
that other point also, and wilt acquire such a mouth, as we have spoken of. 


4. And do not account the saying to be rash. For the Lord is loving to man, and the gift cometh of His 
goodness. It is rash to have a mouth like the devil, to have a tongue resembling that of an evil demon, 
especially for him that partakes of such mysteries, and communicates of the very flesh of the Lord. 
Reflecting then on these things, become like Him, to the utmost of thy power. No longer then will the devil 
be able so much as to look thee in the face, when thou art become such a one as this. For indeed he 
recognizes the image of the King, he knows the weapons of Christ, whereby he was worsted. And what are 
these? Gentleness and meekness. For when on the mountain Christ overthrew and laid low the devil who 
was assaulting him, it was not by making it known that He was Christ, but He entrapped him by these 
sayings, He took him by gentleness, he turned him to flight by meekness. Thou also must do this; 
shouldest thou see a man become a devil, and coming against thee, even so do thou likewise overcome. 
Christ gave thee also power to become like Him, so far as thy ability extends. Be not afraid at hearing this. 
The fear is not to be like Him. Speak then after His manner, and thou art become in this respect such as 
He, so far as it is possible for one who is a man to become so. 


Wherefore greater is he that thus speaks, than he that prophecies. For this is entirely a gift, but in the 
other is also thy labor and toil. Teach thy soul to frame thee a mouth like to Christ’s mouth. For it can 
create such things, if it will; it knows the art, if it be not remiss. And how is such a mouth made? one may 
ask. By what kind of colorings? by what kind of material? By no colorings, indeed, or material; but by 
virtue only, and meekness, and humility. 


Let us see also how a devil’s mouth is made; that we may never frame that. How then is it made? By 
curses, by insults, by envy, by perjury. For when any one speaks his words, he takes his tongue. What kind 
of excuse then shall we have; or rather, what manner of punishment shall we not undergo; when this our 
tongue, wherewith we are allowed to taste of the Lord’s flesh, when this, I say, we overlook, speaking the 
devil’s words? 


Let us not overlook it, but let us use all diligence, in order to train it to imitate its Lord. For if we train it 
to this, it will place us with great confidence at Christ’s judgment seat. Unless any one know how to speak 
thus, the judge will not so much as hear him. For like as when the judge chances to be a Roman, he will 
not hear the defense of one who knows not how to speak thus; so likewise Christ, unless thou speak after 
His fashion, will not hear thee, nor give heed. 


Let us learn therefore to speak in such wise as our Judge is wont to hear; let it be our endeavor to imitate 
that tongue. And shouldest thou fall into grief, take heed lest the tyranny of despondency pervert thy 
tongue, but that thou speak like Christ. For He too mourned for Lazarus and Judas. Shouldest thou fall 
into fear, seek again to speak even as He. For He Himself fell into fear for thy sake, with regard to His 
manhood. the other sheep, that He might indicate the unfruitfulness of the one, for no fruit will come from 
kids; and the great profit from the other, for indeed from sheep great is the profit, as well from the milk, 


as from the wool, and from the young, of all which things the kid is destitute. 


But while the brutes have from nature their unfruitfulness, and fruitfulness, these have it from choice, 
wherefore some are punished, and the others crowned. And He doth not punish them, until He hath 
pleaded with them; wherefore also, when He hath put them in their place, He mentions the charges 
against them. And they speak with meekness, but they have no advantage from it now; and very 
reasonably, because they passed by a work so much to be desired. For indeed the prophets are 
everywhere saying this, “I will have mercy and not sacrifice,” and the lawgiver by all means urged them to 
this, both by words, and by works; and nature herself taught it. 


But mark them, how they are destitute not of one or two things only, but of all. For not only did they fail to 
feed the hungry, or clothe the naked; but not even did they visit the sick, which was an easier thing. 


And mark how easy are His injunctions. He said not, “I was in prison, and ye set me free; I was sick, and 
ye raised me up again;” but, “ye visited me,” and, “ye came unto me.” And neither in hunger is the thing 
commanded grievous. For no costly table did He seek, but what is needful only, and His necessary food, 
and He sought in a suppliant’s garb, so that all things were enough to bring punishment on them; the 
easiness of the request, for it was bread; the pitiable character of Him that requesteth, for He was poor; 
the sympathy of nature, for He was a man; the desirableness of the promise, for He promised a kingdom; 
the fearfulness of the punishment, for He threatened hell. The dignity of the one receiving, for it was God, 
who was receiving by the poor; the surpassing nature of the honor, that He vouchsafed to condescend so 
far; His just claim for what they bestowed, for of His own was He receiving. But against all these things 
covetousness once for all blinded them that were seized by it; and this though so great a threat was set 
against it. 


For further back also He saith, that they who receive not such as these shall suffer more grievous things 
than Sodom; and here He saith, “Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
did it not unto me.” What sayest Thou? they are Thy brethren; and how dost Thou call them least. Why, for 
this reason they are brethren, because they are lowly, because they are poor, because they are outcast. 
For such doth He most invite to brotherhood, the unknown, the contemptible, not meaning by these the 
monks only, and them that have occupied the mountains, but every believer; though he be a secular 
person, yet if he be hungry, and famishing, and naked, and a stranger, His will is he should have the 
benefit of all this care. For baptism renders a man a brother, and the partaking of the divine mysteries. 


2. Then, in order that thou mayest see in another way also the justice of the sentence, He first praises 
them that have done right, and saith, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you before the foundation of the world. For I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat,” and all that follows. 
For that they may not say, we had it not, He condemns them by their fellow-servants; like as the virgins by 
the virgins, and the servant that was drunken and gluttonous by the faithful servant, and him that buried 
his talent, by them that brought the two, and each one of them that continue in sin, by them that have 
done right. 


And this comparison is sometimes made in the case of an equal, as here, and in the instance of the virgins, 
sometimes of him that hath advantage, as when he said, “The men of Nineveh shall rise up and shall 
condemn this generation, because they believed at the preaching of Jonas; and, behold, a greater than 
Jonas is here;” and, “The queen of the south shall condemn this generation, because she came to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon;” and of an equal again, “They shall be your judges;” and again of one at advantage, 
“Know ye not, that we shall judge angels, how much more things that pertain to this life?” 


And here, however, it is of an equal; for he compares rich with rich, and poor with poor. And not in this 
way only doth He show the sentence justly passed, by their fellow-servants having done what was right 
when in the same circumstances, but also by their not being obedient so much as in these things in which 
poverty was no hindrance; as, for instance, in giving drink to the thirsty, in looking upon him that is in 
bonds, in visiting the sick. And when He had commended them that had done right, He shows how great 
was originally His bond of love towards them. For, “Come,” saith He, “ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” To how many good things is this same 
equivalent, to be blessed, and blessed of the Father? And wherefore were they counted worthy of such 
great honors? What is the cause? “I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink;” and what follows. 


Of what honor, of what blessedness are these words? And He said not, Take, but, “Inherit,” as one’s own, 
as your Father’s, as yours, as due to you from the first. For, before you were, saith He, these things had 
been prepared, and made ready for you, forasmuch as I knew you would be such as you are. 


And in return for what do they receive such things? For the covering of a roof, for a garment, for bread, 
for cold water, for visiting, for going into the prison. For indeed in every case it is for what is needed; and 
sometimes not even for that. For surely, as I have said, the sick and he that is in bonds seeks not for this 
only, but the one to be loosed, the other to be delivered from his infirmity. But He, being gracious, 
requires only what is within our power, or rather even less than what is within our power, leaving to us to 
exert our generosity in doing more. 


But to the others He saith, “Depart from me, ye cursed,” (no longer of the Father; for not He laid the 
curse upon them, but their own works), “into the everlasting fire, prepared,” not for you, but “for the devil 
and his angels.” For concerning the kingdom indeed, when He had said, “Come, inherit the kingdom,” He 
added, “prepared for you before the foundation of the world;” but concerning the fire, no longer so, but, 
“prepared for the devil.” I, saith He, prepared the kingdom for you, but the fire no more for you, but “for 
the devil and his angels;” but since ye cast yourselves therein, impute it to yourselves. And not in this way 
only, but by what follows also, like as though He were excusing Himself to them, He sets forth the causes. 


“For I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat.” For though He that came to thee had been thine 
enemy, were not His sufferings enough to have overcome and subdued even the merciless? hunger, and 
cold, and bonds, and nakedness, and sickness, and to wander everywhere houseless? These things are 
sufficient even to destroy enmity. But ye did not these things even to a friend, being at once friend, and 
benefactor, and Lord. Though it be a dog we see hungry, often we are overcome; and though we behold a 
wild beast, we are subdued; but seeing the Lord, art thou not subdued? And wherein are these things 
worthy of defense? 


For if it were this only, were it not sufficient for a recompense? (I speak not of hearing such a voice, in the 
presence of the world, from Him that sitteth on the Father’s throne, and of obtaining the kingdom), but 
were not the very doing it sufficient for a reward? But now even in the presence of the world, and at the 
appearing of that unspeakable glory, He proclaims and crowns thee, and acknowledges thee as His 
sustainer and host, and is not ashamed of saying such things, that He may make the crown brighter for 
thee. 


So for this cause, while the one are punished justly, the others are crowned by grace. For though they had 
done ten thousand things, the munificence were of grace, that in return for services so small and cheap, 
such a heaven, and a kingdom, and so great honor, should be given them. 


“And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished these sayings, He said unto His disciples, Ye know that after 
two days is the passover, and the Son of Man is betrayed to be crucified.” In good season again doth He 
speak of the passion, when He had reminded them of the kingdom, and of the recompense there, and of 
the deathless punishment; as though He had said, Why are ye afraid at the dangers that are for a season, 
when such good things await you? 


3. But mark thou, I pray thee, how He hath in all His first sayings after a new manner worked up and 
thrown into the shade what was most painful to them. For He said not, Ye know that after two days I am 
betrayed, but, “Ye know that after two days is the passover,” to show that what is done is a mystery and 
that a feast and celebration is being kept for the salvation of the world, and that with foreknowledge He 
suffered all. So then, as though this were sufficient consolation for them, He did not even say anything to 
them now about a resurrection; for it was superfluous, after having discoursed so much about it, to speak 
of it again. And moreover, as I said, He shows that even His very passion is a deliverance from countless 
evils, having by the passover reminded them of the ancient benefits in Egypt. 


“Then were assembled together the chief priests, and the scribes, and the elders of the people, in the 
palace of the high priest, who was called Caiaphas, and consulted that they might take Jesus by subtlety, 
and kill Him. But they said, Not on the feast day, lest there be an uproar among the people.” 


Seest thou the unspeakable corruption of the Jewish state? Attempting unlawful acts, they come to the 
high priest, desiring to obtain their authority from that quarter, whence they ought to have found 
hindrance. 


And how many high priests were there? For the law wills there should be one, but then there were many. 
Whence it is manifest, that the Jewish constitution had begun to dissolve. For Moses, as I said, 
commanded there should be one, and that when he was dead there should be another, and by the life of 
this person He measured the banishment of them that had involuntarily committed manslaughter. How 
then were there at that time many high priests? They were afterwards made for a year. And this the 
evangelist declared, when he was speaking of Zacharias, saying, that he was of the course of Abia. Those 
therefore doth he here call high priests, who had been high priests. 


What did they consult together? That they might seize Him secretly, or that they might put Him to death? 
Both; for they feared the people. Wherefore also they waited for the feast to be past; for “they said, Not on 
the feast day.” For the devil, lest he should make the passion conspicuous, was not willing it should take 
place at the passover; but they, lest there should be an uproar. Mark them then ever fearing, not the ills 
from God, neither lest any greater pollution should arise to them from the season, but in every case the 
ills from men. 


Yet for all this, boiling with anger, they changed their purpose again. For though they had said, “Not at 
the feast time;” when they found the traitor, they waited not for the time, but slew Him at the feast. But 
why did they take Him then? They were boiling with rage, as I said; and they expected then to find Him, 
and all things they did as blinded. For though He Himself made the greatest use of their wickedness for 
His own dispensation, they were not surely for this guiltless, but deserving of inflictions without number 


for their temper of mind. At least when all should be set free, even the guilty, then these men slew the 
guiltless, Him that had conferred on them countless benefits, and who for a time had neglected the 
Gentiles for their sake. But O loving-kindness! them that were thus depraved, them that were thus 
froward, and full of countless evils, He again saves, and sends the apostles to be slain in their behalf, and 
by the apostles makes entreaty. “For we are ambassadors for Christ.” 


Having then such patterns as these, I say not, let us die for our enemies, for we ought to do even this; but 
since we are too feeble for this, I say for the present, at least let us not look with an evil eye upon our 
friends, let us not envy our benefactors. I say not for the present, let us do good to them that evil entreat 
us, for I desire even this; but since you are too gross for this, at least avenge not yourselves. What is our 
condition, a scene, and acting? Wherefore can it be that ye set yourselves directly against the acts 
enjoined? It is not for nought that all else hath been written and how many things He did at the very cross 
sufficient to recall them to Him; but that thou mightest imitate His goodness, that thou mightest emulate 
His lovingkindness. For indeed He cast them to the ground, and restored the servant’s ear, and discoursed 
with forbearance; and great miracles did He show forth, when lifted up, turning aside the sunbeams, 
bursting the rocks, raising the dead, frightening by dreams the wife of him that was judging Him, at the 
very judgment showing forth all meekness (which was of power not less than miracles to gain them over), 
forewarning them of countless things in the judgment hall; on the very cross crying aloud, “Father, forgive 
them their sin.” And when buried, how many things did He show forth for their salvation? And having 
risen again, did he not straightway call the Jews? did He not give them remission of sins? did He not set 
before them countless blessings? What can be more strange than this? They that crucified Him, and were 
breathing murder, after they crucified Him, became sons of God. 


What can be equal to this tenderness? On hearing these things let us hide our faces, to think that we are 
so far removed from Him whom we are commanded to imitate. Let us at least see how great the distance, 
that we may at any rate condemn ourselves, for warring with these, in behalf of whom Christ gave His life, 
and not being willing to be reconciled to them, whom that He might reconcile He refused not even to be 
slain; unless this too be some expense, and outlay of money, which ye object in almsgiving. 


4. Consider of how many things thou art guilty; and so far from being backward to forgive them that have 
injured thee, thou wilt even run unto them that have grieved thee, in order that thou mayest have a 
ground for pardon, that thou mayest find a remedy for thine own evil deeds. 


The sons of the Greeks, who look for nothing great, have often shown self-command toward these: and 
thou who art to depart hence with such hopes, shrinkest, and art slow to act; and that which time effects, 
this thou endurest not to do before the time for God’s law, but willest this passion to be quenched without 
reward, rather than for a reward? For neither, if this should have arisen from the time, wilt thou have any 
advantage, but rather great will be the punishment, because, what time hath effected, this the law of God 
persuaded thee not to do. 


But if thou sayest that thou burnest with the memory of the insult; call to mind if any good hath been done 
thee by him that hath offended thee, and how many ills thou hast occasioned to others. 


Hath he spoken ill of thee, and disgraced thee? Consider also that thou hast spoken thus of others. How 
then wilt thou obtain pardon, which thou bestowest not on others? But hast thou spoken ill of no one? But 
thou hast heard men so speaking, and allowed it. Neither is this guiltless. 


Wilt thou learn how good a thing it is not to remember injuries, and how this more than anything pleases 
God? Them that exult over persons, justly chastised by Himself, He punishes. And yet they are justly 
chastised; but thou shouldest not rejoice over them. So the prophet having brought many accusations, 
added this also, saying, “They felt nothing for the affliction of Joseph;” and again, “She that inhabiteth 
Enan, came not forth to lament for the place near her.” And yet both Joseph (that is, the tribes that were 
sprung from him), and the neighbors of these others, were punished according to the purpose of God; 
nevertheless, it is His will that we sympathize even with these. For if we, being evil, when we are 
punishing a servant, if we should see one of his fellow slaves laughing, we at the same time are provoked 
the more, and turn our anger against him; much more will God punish them that exult over those whom 
He chastises. But if upon them that are chastised by God it is not right to trample, but to grieve with 
them, much more with them that have sinned against us. For this is love’s sign; love God prefers to all 
things. For as in the royal purple, those are precious amongst the flowers and dyes, which make up this 
robing; so here too, these virtues are the precious ones, which preserve love. But nothing maintains love 
so much as the not remembering them that have sinned against us. 


“Why? did not God guard the other side also? Why? did He not drive him that hath done the wrong to him 
that is wronged? Doth He not send him from the altar to the other, and so after the reconciliation invite 
him to the table?” But do not therefore wait for the other to come, since thus thou hast lost all. For to this 
intent most especially doth He appoint unto thee an unspeaka ble reward, that thou mayest prevent the 
other, since, if thou art reconciled by his entreaties, the amity is no longer the result of the divine 
command, but of the other party’s diligence. Wherefore also thou goest away uncrowned, while he 
receives the rewards. 


What sayest thou? Hast thou an enemy, and art thou not ashamed? Why is not the devil enough for us, 
that we bring upon ourselves those of our own race also? Would that not even he had been minded to war 
against us; would that not even he were a devil! 


Knowest thou not how great the pleasure after reconciliation? For what, though in our enmity it appear 
not great? For that it is sweeter to love him that doth us wrong than to hate him, after the enmity is done 
away thou shalt be able to learn full well. 


5. Why then do we imitate the mad, devouring one another, warring against our own flesh? 


Hear even under the Old Testament, how great regard there was for this, “The ways of revengeful men 
are unto death. One man keepeth anger against another, and doth he seek healing of God?” “And yet He 
allowed, eye for eye,’ and tooth for tooth,’ how then doth He find fault?” Because He allowed even those 
things, not that we should do them one to another, but that through the fear of suffering, we might abstain 
from the commission of crime. And besides, those acts are the fruits of a short-lived anger, but to 
remember injuries is the part of a soul that practises itself in evil. 


But hast thou suffered evil? yet nothing so great, as thou wilt do to thyself by remembering injuries. And 
besides, it is not so much as possible for a good man to suffer any evil. For suppose there to be any man, 
having both children and a wife, and let him practise virtue, and let him have moreover many occasions of 
being injured, as well abundance of possessions, as sovereign power, and many friends, and let him enjoy 
honor; only let him practise virtue, for this must be added, and let us in supposition lay plagues upon him. 
And let some wicked man come unto him, and involve him in losses. What then is that to him who 
accounts money nothing? Let him kill his children. What this to him, who learns to be wise touching the 
resurrection? Let him slay his wife; what is this to him who is instructed not to sorrow for them that are 
fallen asleep? let him cast him into dishonor. What this to him who accounts the things present, the flower 
of the grass? If thou wilt, let him also torture his body, and cast him into prison, what this to him that hath 
learnt, “Though our outward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed;” and that “tribulation worketh 
approval?” 


Now I had undertaken that he should receive no harm; but the account as it proceeded hath shown that 
he is even advantaged, being renewed, and becoming approved. 


Let us not then vex ourselves with others, injuring ourselves, and rendering our soul weak. For the 
vexation is not so much from our neighbors’ wickedness, as from our weakness. Because of this, should 
any one insult us, we weep, and frown; should any one rob us, we suffer the same like those little children, 
which the more clever of their companions provoke for nothing, grieving them for small causes; but 
nevertheless these too, if they should see them vexed, continue to tease them, but if laughing, they on the 
contrary leave off. But we are more foolish even than these, lamenting for these things, about which we 
ought to laugh. 


Wherefore I entreat, let us let go this childish mind, and lay hold of Heaven. For indeed, Christ willeth us 
to be men, perfect men. On this wise did Paul also command, “Brethren, be not children in 
understanding,” he saith, “howbeit in malice be ye children.” 


Let us therefore be children in malice, and flee wickedness, and lay hold on virtue, that we may attain also 
to the good things eternal, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory 
and might, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxx 


MATT. XXVI. 6, 7 


“Now when Jesus was in Bethany, in the house of Simon the leper, there came unto Him a woman having 
an alabaster box of very precious ointment, and poured it on His head, as He sat at meat.” 


This woman seems indeed to be one and the same with all the evangelists, yet she is not so; but though 
with the three she doth seem to me to be one and the same, yet not so with John, but another person, one 
much to be admired, the sister of Lazarus. 


But not without purpose did the evangelist mention the leprosy of Simon, but in order that He might show 
whence the woman took confidence, and came unto Him. For inasmuch as the leprosy seemed a most 
unclean disease, and to be abhorred, and yet she saw Jesus had both healed the man (for else He would 
not have chosen to have tarried with a leper), and had gone into his house; she grew confident, that He 
would also easily wipe off the uncleanness of her soul. And not for nought doth He name the city also, 
Bethany, but that thou mightest learn, that of His own will He cometh to His passion. For He who before 
this was fleeing through the midst of them; then, at the time when their envy was most kindled, comes 
near within about fifteen furlongs; so completely was His former withdrawing Himself a part of a 
dispensation. 


The woman therefore having seen Him, and having taken confidence from thence came unto Him. For if 
she that had the issue of blood, although conscious to herself of nothing like this, yet because of that 
natural seeming uncleanness, approached Him trembling and in fear; much more was it likely this woman 
should be slow, and shrink back because of her evil conscience. Wherefore also it is after many women, 
the Samaritan, the Canaanite, her that had the issue of blood, and other besides, that she cometh unto 
Him, being conscious to herself of much impurity; and then not publicly but in a house. And whereas all 
the others were coming unto Him for the healing of the body alone, she came unto Him by way of honor 
only, and for the amendment of the soul. For neither was she at all afflicted in body, so that for this most 
especially one might marvel at her. 


And not as to a mere man did she come unto Him; for then she would not have wiped His feet with her 
hair, but as to one greater than man can be. Therefore that which is the most honorable member of the 
whole body, this she laid at Christ’s feet, even her own head. 


“But when His disciples saw it, they had indignation,” such are the words, “saying, To what purpose is this 
waste? For this ointment might have been sold for much, and given to the poor. But when Jesus 
understood it, He said, Why trouble ye the woman? for she hath wrought a good work upon me? For ye 
have the poor always with you, but me ye have not always. For in that she hath poured this ointment on 
my body, she did it for my burial. Verily I say unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the 
whole world, there shall also this, that this woman hath done, be told for a memorial of her.” 


And whence had they this thought? They used to hear their Master saying, “I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice,” and blaming the Jews, because they omitted the weightier matters, judgment, and mercy, and 
faith, and discoursing much on the mount concerning almsgiving, and from these things they inferred with 
themselves, and reasoned, that if He accepts not whole burnt offerings, neither the ancient worship, much 
more will He not accept the anointing of oil. 


But though they thus thought, He knowing her intention suffers her. For indeed great was her reverence, 
and unspeakable her zeal; wherefore of this exceeding condescension, He permitted the oil to be poured 
even on His head. 


For if He refused not to become man, and to be borne in the womb, and to be fed at the breast, why 
marvellest thou, if He doth not utterly reject this? For like as the Father suffered a savor of meat, and 
smoke, even so did He the harlot, accepting, as I have already said, her intention. For Jacob too anointed a 
pillar to God, and oil was offered in the sacrifices, and the priests were anointed with ointment. 


But the disciples not knowing her purpose found fault unseasonably, and by the things they laid to her 
charge, they show the woman’s munificence. For saying, that it might have been sold for three hundred 
pence, they showed how much this woman had spent on the ointment, and how great generosity she had 
manifested. Wherefore He also rebuked them, saying, “Why trouble ye the woman?” And He adds a 
reason, as it was His will again to put them in mind of His passion, “For she did it,” He said, “for my 
burial.” And another reason. “For ye have the poor always with you, but me ye have not always;” and, 
“Wheresoever the gospel shall be preached, that shall be told also which this woman hath done.” 


Seest thou how again He declares beforehand the going forth unto the Gentiles, in this way also consoling 
them for His death, if after the cross His power was so to shine forth, that the gospel should be spread 
abroad in every part of the earth. 


Who then is so wretched as to set his face against so much truth? For lo! what He said is come to pass, 
and to whatever part of the earth thou mayest go, thou wilt see her celebrated. 


And yet neither was the person that did it distinguished, nor had what was done many witnesses, neither 
was it in a theatre, but in a house, that it took place, and this a house of some leper, the disciples only 
being present. 


2. Who then proclaimed it, and caused it to be spread abroad? It was the power of Him who is speaking 
these words. And while of countless kings and generals the noble exploits even of those whose memorials 
remain have sunk into silence; and having overthrown cities, and encompassed them with walls, and set 
up trophies, and enslaved many nations, they are not known so much as by hearsay, nor by name, though 
they have both set up statues, and established laws; yet that a woman who was a harlot poured out oil in 
the house of some leper, in the presence of ten men, this all men celebrate throughout the world; and so 
great a time has passed, and yet the memory of that which was done hath not faded away, but alike 
Persians and Indians, Scythians and Thracians, and Sarmatians, and the race of the Moors, and they that 
dwell in the British Islands, spread abroad that which was done secretly in a house by a woman that had 
been a harlot. 


Great is the loving-kindness of the Lord. He endureth an harlot, an harlot kissing his feet, and moistening 
them with oil, and wiping them with her hair, and He receives her, and reproves them that blame her. For 
neither was it right that for so much zeal the woman should be driven to despair. 


But mark thou this too, how far they were now raised up above the world, and forward in almsgiving. And 
why was it He did not merely say, “She hath wrought a good work,” but before this, “Why trouble ye the 
woman?” That they might learn not at the beginning to require too high principles of the weaker sort. 
Therefore neither doth He examine the act merely itself by itself, but taking into account the person of the 
woman. And indeed if He had been making a law, He would not have brought in the woman, but that thou 
mightest learn that for her sake these things were said, that they might not mar her budding faith, but 
rather cherish it, therefore He saith it, teaching us whatever good thing may be done by any man, though 
it be not quite perfect, to receive it, and encourage it, and advance it, and not to seek all perfection at the 
beginning. For, that at least He Himself would rather have desired this, is manifest from the fact, that He 
required a bag to be borne, who had not where to lay His head. But then the time demanded not this, that 
He should correct the deed, but that He should accept it only. For even as, if any one asked Him, without 
the woman’s having done it, He would not have approved this; so, after she had done it, He looks to one 
thing only, that she be not driven to perplexity by the reproof of the disciples, but that she should go from 
His care, having been made more cheerful and better. For indeed after the oil had been poured out, their 
rebuke had no seasonableness. 


Do thou then likewise, if thou shouldest see any one provide sacred vessels and offer them, and loving to 
labor upon any other ornament of the church, about its walls or floor; do not command what has been 
made to be sold, or overthrown, lest thou spoil his zeal. But if, before he had provided them, he were to 
tell thee of it, command it to be given to the poor; forasmuch as He also did this not to spoil the spirit of 
the woman, and as many things as He says, He speaks for her comfort. 


Then because He had said, “She hath done it for my burial;” that He might not seem to perplex the 
woman, by making mention of such a thing as this, His burial and death, I mean; see how by that which 
follows He recovers her, saying, “What she hath done shall be spoken of in the whole world.” 


And this was at once consolation to His disciples, and comfort and praise to her. For all men, He saith, 
shall celebrate her hereafter; and now too hath she announced beforehand my passion, by bringing unto 
me what was needed for a funeral, let not therefore any man reprove her. For I am so far from 
condemning her as having done amiss, or from blaming her as having not acted rightly, that I will not 
suffer what hath been done to lie hid, but the world shall know that which has been done in a house, and 
in secret. For in truth the deed came of a reverential mind, and fervent faith, and a contrite soul. 


And wherefore did He promise the woman nothing spiritual; but the perpetual memory? From this He is 
causing her to feel a confidence about the other things also. For if she hath wrought a good work, it is 
quite evident she shall receive a due reward. 


“Then went one of the twelve, he that was called Judas Iscariot, unto the chief priests, and said unto them, 
What will ye give me, and I will deliver Him unto you?” Then. When? When these things were spoken, 
when He had said, it is for my burial, and not even thereby was he moved to compunction, neither when 
he heard that the Gospel should be preached everywhere did he fear (and yet it was the language of 
unspeakable power), but when women showed so much honor, and women that had been harlots, then he 
wrought the devil’s works. 


But what can be the reason they mention his surname? Because there was also another Judas. And they 
do not shrink from saying, He was of the twelve; so entirely do they hide none of those things which seem 
to be matters of reproach. And yet they might have said merely this, that he was one of the disciples, for 
there were others besides. But now they add, of the twelve, as though they had said, of the first company 


of those selected as the best, of them with Peter and John. Because for one thing did they care, for truth 
alone, not for concealing what things were done. 


For this cause many of the signs they pass by, but of the things that appear to be matters of reproach they 
conceal nothing; but though it be word, though it be deed, though it be what you will of this kind, they 
proclaim it with confidence. 


3. And not these only, but even John himself, who utters the higher doctrines. For he most of all tells us of 
the affronts and the reproachful things that were done unto Him. 


And see how great is the wickedness of Judas, in that he comes unto them of his own accord, in that he 
does this for money, and for such a sum of money. 


But Luke saith, that he conferred with the chief captains. For after that the Jews became seditious, the 
Romans set over them those that should provide for their good order. For their government had now 
undergone a change according to the prophecy. 


To these then he went and said, “What will ye give me, and I will deliver him unto you. And they 
covenanted with him for thirty pieces of silver. And from that time he sought opportunity to betray Him.” 
For indeed he was afraid of the multitude, and desired to seize him alone. 


Oh madness! how did covetousness altogether blind him! For he that had often seen Him when He went 
through the midst, and was not seized, and when He afforded many demonstrations of His Godhead and 
power, looked to lay hold on Him; and this while He was using like a charm for him so many, both awful 
and soothing words, to put an end to this evil thought. For not even at the supper did He forbear from this 
care of him, but unto the last day discoursed to him of these things. But he profited nothing. Yet not for 
that did the Lord cease to do His part. 


Knowing this, then, let us also not intermit to do all things unto them that sin and are remiss, warning, 
teaching, exhorting, admonishing, advising, though we profit nothing. For Christ indeed foreknew that the 
traitor was incorrigible, yet nevertheless He ceased not to supply what could be done by Himself, as well 
admonishing as threatening and bewailing over him, and nowhere plainly, nor openly, but in a concealed 
way. And at the very time of the betrayal, He allowed him even to kiss Him, but this benefited him 
nothing. So great an evil is covetousness, this made him both a traitor, and a sacrilegious robber. 


Hearken, all ye covetous, ye that have the disease of Judas; hearken, and beware of the calamity. For if he 
that was with Christ, and wrought signs, and had the benefit of so much instruction, because he was not 
freed from the disease, was sunk into such a gulf; how much more shall ye, who do not so much as listen 
to the Scripture, who are constantly riveted to the things present, become an easy prey to this calamity, 
unless ye have the advantage of constant care. Every day was that man with Him, who had not where to 
lay His head, and every day was he instructed by deeds, and by words, not to have gold, nor silver, nor 
two coats; and yet he was not taught self restraint; and how dost thou expect to escape the disease, if 
thou hast not the benefit of earnest attention, and dost not use much diligence? For terrible, terrible is the 
monster, yet nevertheless, if thou be willing, thou wilt easily get the better of him. For the desire is not 
natural; and this is manifest from them that are free from it. For natural things are common to all; but this 
desire has its origin from remissness alone; hence it takes its birth, hence it derives its increase, and 
when it has seized upon those who look greedily after it, it makes them live contrary to nature. For when 
they regard not their fellow countrymen, their friends, their brethren, in a word all men, and with these 
even themselves, this is to live against nature. Whence it is evident that the vice and disease of 
covetousness, wherein Judas, being entangled, became a traitor, is contrary to nature. And how did he 
become such a one, you may say, having been called by Christ? Because God’s call is not compulsory, 
neither does it force the will of them who are not minded to choose virtue, but admonishes indeed, and 
advises, and does and manages all things, so as to persuade men to become good; but if some endure not, 
it does not compel. But if thou wouldest learn from what cause he became such as he was, thou wilt find 
him to have been ruined by covetousness. 


And how was he taken by this calamity? one may say. Because he grew remiss. For hence arise such 
changes, as on the other hand, those for the better from diligence. How many for instance that were 
violent, are now more gentle than lambs? how many lascivious persons have become afterwards 
continent? how many, heretofore covetous, yet now have cast away even their own possessions? And the 
contrary again has been the result of remissness. For Gehazi also lived with a holy man, and he too 
became depraved from the same disease. For this calamity is the most grievous of all. Hence come 
robbers of tombs, hence menslayers, hence wars and fightings, and whatsoever evil thou mayest mention, 
it cometh hence. And in every respect is such a one useless, whether it be requisite to lead an army or to 
guide a people: or rather not in public matters only, but also in private. If he is to marry a wife, he will not 
take the virtuous woman, but the vilest of all; if he have to buy a house, not that which becomes a free 
man, but what can bring much rent; if he is to buy slaves, or what else it may be, he will take the worst. 


And why do I speak of leading an army, and guiding a people, and managing households; for should he be 
a king, he is the most wretched of all men, and a pest to the world, and the poorest of all men. For he will 


feel like one of the common sort, not accounting all men’s possessions to be his, but himself to be one of 
all; and when spoiling all men’s goods, thinks himself to have less than any. For measuring the things 
present by his desire for those whereof he is not yet possessed, he will account the former nothing 
compared to the latter. Wherefore also one saith, “There is not a more wicked thing than a covetous man.” 


4. For such a one both setteth himself to sale, and goeth about, a common enemy of the world, grieving 
that the earth doth not bear gold instead of the corn, and the fountains instead of streams, and the 
mountains instead of stone; vexed at the fruitfulness of the seasons, troubled at common benefits; 
shunning every means whence one cannot obtain money; undergoing all things whence one can scrape 
together so much as two farthings; hating all men, the poor and the rich; the poor, lest they should come 
and beg of him; the rich, because he hath not their possessions. All men he accounts to be possessed of 
what is his, and as though he had been injured by all, so is he displeased with all. He knows not plenty, he 
has no experience of satiety, he is more wretched than any, even as, on the other hand, he that is freed 
from these things, and practises self-restraint, is the most enviable. For the virtuous man, though he be a 
servant, though a prisoner, is the most happy of all men. For no one shall do him ill, no not though all men 
should come together out of the world, setting in motion arms and camps, and warring with him. But he 
that is depraved and vile, and such as we have described, though he be a king, though he have on a 
thousand diadems, will suffer the utmost extremities, even from a common hand. So feeble is vice, so 
strong is virtue. 


Why then dost thou mourn, being in a state of poverty. Why wailest thou keeping a feast, for indeed it is 
an occasion of feasting. Why weepest thou, for poverty is a festival, if thou be wise. Why lamentest thou, 
thou little child; for such a one we should call a little child. Did such a person strike thee? What is this, he 
made thee more able to endure? But did he take away thy money? He hath removed the greater part of 
thy burden. But hath he cut off thine honor? Again thou tellest me of another kind of freedom. Hear even 
those without teaching wisdom touching these things, and saying, “Thou hast suffered no ill, if thou show 
no regard to it.” But hath he taken away that great house of thine, which hath enclosures about it? But 
behold the whole earth is before thee, the public buildings, whether thou wouldest have them for delight, 
or for use. And what is more pleasing or more beautiful than the firmament of Heaven. 


How long are ye poor and needy? It is not possible for him to be rich, who is not wealthy in his soul; like 
as it is not possible for him to be poor, who hath not the poverty in his mind. For if the soul is a nobler 
thing than the body, the less noble parts have not power to affect it after themselves; but the noble part 
draws over unto herself, and changes those that are not so noble. For so the heart, when it has received 
any hurt, affects the whole body accordingly; if its temperament be disordered, it mars all, if it be rightly 
tempered, it profits all. And if any of the remaining parts should have become corrupt, while this remains 
sound, it easily shakes off what is evil in them also. 


And that I may further make what I say more plain, what is the use, I pray thee, of verdant branches, 
when the root is withering? and what is the harm of the leaves being withered above, while this is sound? 
So also here there is no use of money, while the soul is poor; neither harm from poverty, when the soul is 
rich. And how can a soul, one may Say, be rich, being in want of money? Then above all times might this 
be; for then also is it wont to be rich. 


For if, as we have often shown, this is a sure proof of being rich, to despise wealth, and to want nothing; 
and of poverty again, to want, and any one would more easily despise money in poverty than in wealth, it 
is quite evident that to be in poverty rather makes one to be rich. For indeed that the rich man sets his 
heart on money more than the poor man, is surely plain to every one; like as the drunken man is thirsty, 
rather than he that hath partaken of drink sufficiently. For neither is his desire such as to be quenched by 
too much; but, on the contrary, it is its nature to be inflamed by this. For fire likewise, when it has 
received more food, then most of all waxes fierce; and the tyranny of wealth, when thou hast cast into it 
more gold, then most especially is increased. 


If then the desiring more be a mark of poverty; and he that is in the possession of riches is like this; he is 
especially in poverty. Seest thou that the soul then most of all is poor, when it is rich; and then is rich, 
when it is in poverty? 


And if thou wilt, let us exercise our reasoning in persons also, and let there be two, the one having ten 
thousand talents, the other ten, and from both let us take away these things. Who then will grieve the 
most? He that hath lost the ten thousand. But he would not have grieved more, unless he had loved it 
more; but if he loves more, he desires more; but if he desires more, he is more in poverty. For this do we 
most desire, of which we are most in want, for desire is from want. For where there is satiety, there 
cannot be desire. For then are we most thirsty, when we have most need of drink. 


And all these things have I said, to show that if we be vigilant, no one shall harm us; and that the harm 
arises not from poverty but from ourselves. Wherefore I beseech you with all diligence to put away the 
pest of covetousness, that we may both be wealthy here, and enjoy the good things eternal, unto which 
God grant we may all attain, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxxI 


MATT. XXVI. 17, 18 


“Now the first day of the feast of unleavened bread the disciples came to Jesus, saying, Where wilt Thou 
that we prepare for Thee to eat the Passover? And He said, Go into the city to such a man, and say unto 
him, The Master saith, My time is at hand; I will keep the Passover at thy house with My disciples.” 


By the first day of the feast of unleavened bread, he means the day before that feast; for they are 
accustomed always to reckon the day from the evening, and he makes mention of this in which in the 
evening the passover must be killed; for on the fifth day of the week they came unto Him. And this one 
calls the day before the feast of unleavened bread, speaking of the time when they came to Him, and 
another saith on this wise, “Then came the day of unleavened bread, when the passover must be killed;” 
by the word “came,” meaning this, it was nigh, it was at the doors, making mention plainly of that 
evening. For they began with the evening, wherefore also each adds, when the passover was killed. 


And they say, “Where wilt Thou that we prepare for Thee to eat the passover?” So even from this it is 
manifest, that He had no house, no place of sojourning; and I suppose neither had they. For surely they 
would have entreated him to come there. But neither had they any, having now parted with all things. 


But wherefore did He keep the passover? To indicate by all things unto the last day, that He is not 
opposed to the law. 


And for what possible reason doth He send them to an unknown person? To show by this also that He 
might have avoided suffering. For He who prevailed over this man’s mind, so that he received them, and 
that by words; what would He not have done with them that crucified Him, if it had been His will not to 
suffer? And what He did about the ass, this He did here also. For there too He saith, “If any man say aught 
unto you, ye shall say, that the Lord hath need of them;” and so likewise here, “The Master saith, I will 
keep the passover at thy house.” But I marvel not at this only, that he received Him, being unknown, but 
that expecting to bring upon himself such enmity and implacable hostility, he despised the enmity of the 
multitude. 


After this, because they knew him not, He gave them a sign, like as the prophet touching Saul, saying, 
“Thou shalt find one going up and carrying a bottle;” and here, “carrying a pitcher.” And see again the 
display of his power. For He did not only say, “I will keep the passover,” but He adds another thing also, 
“My time is at hand.” And this He did, at once continually reminding His disciples of the passion, so that 
exercised by the frequency of the prediction, they should be prepared for what was to take place; and at 
the same time to show to themselves, and to him that was receiving Him, and to all the Jews, which I have 
often mentioned, that not involuntarily doth He come to His passion. And He adds, “with my disciples,” in 
order that both the preparation should be sufficient, and that the man should not suppose that He was 
concealing Himself. 


“Now when the even was come, He sat down with the twelve disciples.” Oh the shamelessness of Judas! 
For he too was present there, and came to partake both of the mysteries, and of the meal, and is convicted 
at the very table, when although he had been a wild beast, he would have become tame. 


For this cause the evangelist also signifies, that while they are eating, Christ speaks of His betrayal, that 
both by the time and by the table he might show the wickedness of the traitor. 


For when the disciples had done, as Jesus had appointed them, “when the even was come, He sat down 
with the twelve. And as they did eat, He said,” we are told, “Verily, I say unto you, that one of you shall 
betray me.” And before the supper, He had even washed his feet. And see how He spares the traitor. For 
He said not, such a one shall betray me; but, “one of you,” so as again to give him power of repentance by 
concealment. And He chooseth to alarm all, for the sake of saving this man. Of you, the twelve, saith He, 
that are everywhere present with me, whose feet I washed, to whom I promised so many things. 


Intolerable sorrow thereupon seized that holy company. And John indeed saith, they “were in doubt, and 
looked one upon another,” and each of them asked in fear concerning himself, although conscious to 
themselves of no such thing. But this evangelist saith, that “being exceeding sorrowful, they began every 
one of them to say unto Him, Is it I, Lord? And He answered and said, He it is, to whom I shall give a sop, 
when I have dipped it.” 


Mark at what time He discovered him. It was when it was His will to deliver the rest from this trouble, for 
they were even dead with the fear, wherefore also they were instant with their questions. But not only as 
desiring to deliver them from their distress He did this, but also as willing to amend the traitor. For since 
after having often heard it generally, he continued incorrigible, being past feeling, He being minded to 
make him feel more, takes off his mask. 


For when being sorrowful they began to say, “Is it | Lord? He answered and said, He that dippeth with me 
in the dish, the same shall betray me. The Son of Man goeth, as it is written of Him, but woe to the man by 
whom the Son of Man is betrayed. It had been good for that man if he had not been born.” 


Now some Say that he was so bold as not to honor his Master, but to dip with Him: but to me Christ seems 
to have done this too, to shame him the more, and bring him over to a better disposition. For this act 
again has something more in it. 


2. But these things we ought not to pass by at random, but they should be infixed in our minds, and wrath 
would find no place at any time. 


For who, bearing in mind that supper, and the traitor sitting at meat with the Saviour of all, and Him who 
was to be betrayed thus meekly reasoning, would not put away all venom of wrath and anger? See at any 
rate how meekly He conducts Himself towards him, “The Son of Man goeth, as it is written of Him.” 


And these things again He said, both to restore the disciples, that they might not think the thing was a 
sign of weakness, and to amend the traitor. 


“But woe unto that man by whom the Son of Man is betrayed! it had been good for that man if he had not 
been born.” See again in His rebukes His unspeakable meekness. For not even here with invective, but 
more in the way of compassion, doth He apply what He saith, but in a disguised way again; and yet not his 
former senselessness only, but his subsequent shamelessness was deserving of the utmost indignation. For 
after this conviction he saith, “Is it I, Lord?” Oh insensibility! He inquires, when conscious to himself of 
such things. For the evangelist too, marvelling at his boldness, saith this. What then saith the most mild 
and gentle Jesus? “Thou sayest.” And yet He might have said, O thou unholy, thou all unholy one; 
accursed, and profane; so long a time in travail with mischief, who hast gone thy way, and made satanical 
compacts, and hast agreed to receive money, and hast been convicted by me too, dost thou yet dare to 
ask? But none of these things did He say; but how? “Thou sayest?” fixing for us bounds and rules of long 
suffering. 


But some one will say, Yet if it was written that He was to suffer these things, wherefore is Judas blamed, 
for he did the things that were written? But not with this intent, but from wickedness. For if thou inquire 
not concerning the motive, thou wilt deliver even the devil from the charges against him. But these things 
are not, they are not so. For both the one and the other are deserving of countless punishments, although 
the world was saved. For neither did the treason of Judas work out salvation for us, but the wisdom of 
Christ, and the good contrivance of His fair skill, using the wickednesses of others for our advantage. 


“What then,” one may say, “though Judas had not betrayed Him, would not another have betrayed Him?” 
And what has this to do with the question? “Because if Christ must needs be crucified, it must be by the 
means of some one, and if by some one, surely by such a person as this. But if all had been good, the 
dispensation in our behalf had been impeded.” Not so. For the Allwise knows how He shall bring about 
our benefits, even had this happened. For His wisdom is rich in contrivance, and incomprehensible. So for 
this reason, that no one might suppose that Judas had become a minister of the dispensation, He declares 
the wretchedness of the man. But some one will say again, “And if it had been good if he had never been 
born, wherefore did He suffer both this man, and all the wicked, to come into the world?” When thou 
oughtest to blame the wicked, for that having the power not to become such as they are, they have 
become wicked, thou leavest this, and busiest thyself, and art curious about the things of God; although 
knowing that it is not by necessity that any one is wicked. 


“But the good only should be born,” he would say, “and there were no need of hell, nor punishment, nor 
vengeance, nor trace of vice, but the wicked should either not be born at all, or being born should 
straightway depart.” 


First then, it were well to repeat to thee the saying of the apostle, “Nay but, O man, who art thou that 
repliest against God? Shall the thing formed say to Him that formed it, Why hast Thou made me thus?” 


But if thou still demandest reasons, we would say this, that the good are more admired for being among 
the bad; because their long-suffering and great self-command is then most shown. But thou takest away 
the occasion of their wrestlings, and conflicts, by saying these things. “What then, in order that these may 
appear good, are others punished?” saith he. God forbid, but for their own wickedness. For neither 
because they were brought into the world did they become wicked, but on account of their own 
wickedness; wherefore also they are punished. For how should they fail to be deserving of punishment, 
seeing they have so many teachers of virtue, and gain nothing therefrom. For like as the noble and good 
are worthy of double honor, because they both became good, and took no hurt from the wicked; so also 
the worthless deserve twofold punishment, both because they became wicked, when they might have 
become good (they show it who have become such), and because they gained nothing from the good. 


But let us see what saith this wretched man, when convicted by his Master. What then saith he? “Is it I, 
Rabbi?” And why did he not ask this from the beginning? He thought to escape knowledge by its being 
said, “one of you;” but when He had made him manifest, he ventured again to ask, confiding in the 
clemency of his Master, that He would not convict him. 


3. O blindness! Whereunto hath it led him? Such is covetousness, it renders men fools and senseless, yea 
reckless, and dogs instead of men, or rather even more fierce than dogs, and devils after being dogs. This 


man at least received unto him the devil even when plotting against him, but Jesus, even when doing him 
good, he betrayed, having already become a devil in will. For such doth the insatiable desire of gain make 
men, out of their mind, frenzy-smitten, altogether given up to gain, as was the case even with Judas. 


But how do Matthew and the other evangelists say, that, when he made the agreement touching the 
treason, then the devil seized him; but John, that “after the sop Satan entered into him.” And John himself 
knew this, for further back he saith, “The devil having now put into the heart of Judas, that he should 
betray Him.” How then doth he say, “After the sop Satan entered into him?” Because he enters not in 
suddenly, nor at once, but makes much trial first, which accordingly was done here also. For after having 
tried him in the beginning, and assailed him quietly, after that he saw him prepared to receive him, he 
thenceforth wholly breathed himself into him, and completely got the better of him. 


But how, if they were eating the passover, did they eat it contrary to the law? For they should not have 
eaten it, sitting down to their meat. What then can be said? That after eating it, they then sat down to the 
banquet. 


But another evangelist saith, that on that evening He not only ate the passover, but also said, “With desire 
I have desired to eat this passover with you,” that is, on that year. For what reason? Because then the 
salvation of the world was to be brought about, and the mysteries to be delivered, and the subjects of 
sorrow to be done away with by His death; so welcome was the cross to Him. But nothing softened the 
savage monster, nor moved, nor shamed him. He pronounced him wretched, saying, “Woe to that man.” 
He alarmed him again, saying, “It were good for him if he had not been born.” He put him to shame, 
saying, “To whom I shall give a sop, when I have dipped it.” And none of these things checked him, but he 
was seized by covetousness, as by some madness, or rather by a more grievous disease. For indeed this is 
the more grievous madness. 


For what would the madman do like this? He poured not forth foam out of his mouth but he poured forth 
the murder of his Lord. He distorted not his hands, but stretched them out for the price of precious blood. 
Wherefore his madness was greater, because he was mad being in health. 


But he doth not utter sayest thou, sounds without meaning. And what is more without meaning than this 
language. “What will ye give me, and I will deliver Him unto you?” “I will deliver,” the devil spake by that 
mouth. But he did not smite the ground with his feet struggling? Nay, how much better so to struggle, 
than thus to stand upright. But sayest thou, he did not cut himself with stones? Yet how much better, than 
to do such things as these! 


Will ye, that we bring forward the possessed and the covetous, and make a comparison between the two. 
But let no one account what is done a reproach to himself. For we do not reproach the nature, but we 
lament the act. The possessed was never clad with garments, cutting himself with stones, and running, he 
rushes over rough paths, driven headlong of the devil. Do not these things seem to be dreadful? What 
then, if I shall show the covetous doing more grievous things than these to their own soul, and to sucha 
degree more grievous, that these are considered child’s play compared with those. Will you indeed shun 
the pest? Come then, let us see if they are in any respect in a more tolerable state than they. In none, but 
even in a more grievous condition; for indeed they are more objects of shame than ten thousand naked 
persons. For it were far better to be naked as to clothing, than being clad with the fruits of covetousness, 
to go about like them that celebrate the orgies for Bacchus. For like as they have on madmen’s masks and 
clothes, so have these also. And much as the nakedness of the possessed is caused by madness, so doth 
madness produce this clothing, and the clothing is more miserable than the nakedness. 


And this I will hereby endeavor to prove. For whom should we say was more mad, amongst madmen 
themselves; one who should cut himself, or one who together with himself should hurt those who met 
him? It is quite clear that it is this last. The madmen then strip themselves of their clothing, but these all 
that meet them. “But these tear their clothes to pieces.” And how readily would every one of those that 
are injured consent that his garment should be torn, rather than be stripped of all his substance? 


“But those do not aim blows at the face.” In the first place, the covetous do even this, and if not all, yet do 
all inflict by famine and penury more grievous pains on the belly. 


“But those bite not with the teeth.” Would that it were with teeth, and not with the darts of covetousness 
fiercer than teeth. “For their teeth are weapons and darts.” For who will feel most pained, he that was 
bitten once, and straightway healed, or he that is for ever eaten up by the teeth of penury? For penury 
when involuntary is more grievous than furnace or wild beast. 


“But those rush not into the deserts like the possessed of devils.” Would it were the deserts, and not the 
cities, that they overran, and so all in the cities enjoyed security. For now in this respect again, they are 
more intolerable than all the insane, because they do in the cities these things which the others do in the 
deserts, making the cities deserts, and like as in a desert, where there is none to hinder, so plundering the 
goods of all men. 


“But they do not pelt with stones them that meet them.” And what is this? Of stones it were easy to 


beware; but of the wounds which by paper and ink they work to the wretched poor (framing writings full 
of blows without number), who, out of those that fall in with them, can ever easily beware? 


4. And let us see also what they do to themselves. They walk naked up and down the city, for they have no 
garment of virtue. But if this doth not seem to them to be a disgrace, this again is of their exceeding 
madness, for that they have no feeling of the unseemliness, but while they are ashamed of having their 
body naked, they bear about the soul naked, and glory in it. And if you wish, I will tell you also the cause 
of their insensibility. What then is the cause? They are naked amongst many that are thus naked, 
wherefore neither are they ashamed, like as neither are we in the baths. So that if indeed there were 
many clothed with virtue, then would their shame appear more. But now this above all is a worthy subject 
for many tears, that because the bad are many, bad things are not even esteemed as a disgrace. For 
besides the rest, the devil hath brought about this too, not to allow them to obtain even a sense of their 
evil deeds, but by the multitude of them that practise wickedness, to throw a shade over their disgrace; 
since if it came to pass that he was in the midst of a multitude of persons practising self-restraint, such a 
one would see his nakedness more. 


That they are more naked than the possessed is evident from these things; and that they go into the 
deserts, neither this again could any one gainsay. For the wide and broad way is more desert than any 
desert. For though it have many that journey on it, yet none from amongst men, but serpents, scorpions, 
wolves, adders, and asps. Such are they that practise wickedness. And this way is not only desert, but 
much more rugged than that of the mad. And this is hereby evident. For stones and ravines and crags do 
not so wound those that mount them, as robbery and covetousness the souls that practise them. 


And that they live by the tombs, like the possessed, or rather that they themselves are tombs, is plain by 
this. What is a tomb? A stone having a dead body lying in it. Wherein then do these men’s bodies differ 
from those stones? or rather, they are more miserable even than they. For it is not a stone containing a 
dead body, but a body more insensible than stones, bearing about a dead soul. Wherefore one would not 
be wrong in calling them tombs. For so did our Lord too call the Jews, for this reason most especially; He 
went on at least to say, “Their inward parts are full of ravening and covetousness.” 


Would ye that I show next, how they also cut their heads with stones? Whence then first, I pray thee, wilt 
thou learn this? From the things here, or from the things to come? But of the things to come they have not 
much regard; we must speak then of the things here. For are not anxieties more grievous than many 
stones, not wounding heads, but consuming a soul. For they are afraid, lest those things should justly go 
forth out of their house, which have come unto them unjustly; they tremble in fear of the utmost ills, are 
angry, are provoked, against those of their own house, against strangers; and now despondency, now fear, 
now wrath, comes upon them in succession, and they are as if they were crossing precipice after 
precipice, and they are earnestly looking day by day for what they have not yet acquired. Wherefore 
neither do they feel pleasure in the things they have, both by reason of not feeling confidence about the 
security of them, and because with their whole mind they are intent upon what they have not yet seized. 
And like as one continually thirsting, though he should drink up ten thousand fountains, feeleth not the 
pleasure, because he is not satisfied; so also these, so far from feeling pleasure, are even tormented, the 
more they heap around themselves; from their not feeling any limit to such desire. 


And things here are like this; but let us speak also of the day to come. For though they give not heed, yet 
it is necessary for us to speak. In the day to come then, one will see everywhere such men as these 
undergoing punishment. For when He saith, “I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat; I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me no drink;” He is punishing these; and when He saith, “Depart into the eternal fire 
prepared for the devil,” He is sending thither them that make a bad use of riches. And the wicked servant, 
who gives not to his fellow-servants the goods of his Lord, is of the number of these men, and he that 
buried his talent, and the five virgins. 


And whithersoever thou shalt go, thou wilt see the covetous punished. And now they will hear, “There is a 
void between us and you;” now, “Depart from me into the fire that is prepared.” And now being cut 
asunder, they will go away, where there is gnashing of teeth, and from every place one may see them 
driven, and finding a place nowhere, but gathered in hell alone. 


5. What then is the use of the right faith to us for salvation, when we hear these things? There, gnashing 
of teeth, and outer darkness, and the fire prepared for the devil, and to be cut asunder, and to be driven 
away; here, enmities, evil speakings, slanders, perils, cares, plots, to be hated of all, to be abhorred of all, 
even of the very persons that seem to flatter us. For as good men are admired not by the good only but 
even by the wicked; so bad men, not the good only, but also the worthless, hate. And in proof that this is 
true, I would gladly ask of the covetous, whether they do not feel painfully one toward another; and 
account such more their enemies than those that have done them the greatest wrong; whether they do not 
also accuse themselves, whether they do not account the thing an affront, if any one brings this reproach 
upon them. For indeed this is an extreme reproach, and a sure proof of much wickedness; for if thou dost 
not endure to despise wealth, of what wilt thou ever get the better? of lust, or of the mad desire of glory, 
or anger, or of wrath? And how would any be persuaded of it? For as to lust, and anger, and wrath, many 
impute it even to the temperament of the flesh, and to this do students of medicine refer the excesses 
thereof; and him that is of a more hot and languid temperament, they affirm to be more lustful; but him 


that runs out into a drier kind of ill temperament, eager, and irritable, and wrathful. But with respect to 
covetousness, no one ever heard of their having said any such thing. So entirely is the pest the effect of 
mere remissness, and of a soul past feeling. 


Therefore, I beseech you, let us give diligence to amend all such things, and to give an opposite direction 
to the passions that come upon us in every age. But if in every part of our life we sail past the labors of 
virtue, everywhere undergoing shipwrecks; when we have arrived at the harbor destitute of spiritual 
freight, we shall undergo extreme punishment. For our present life is an outstretched ocean. And as in the 
sea here, there are different bays exposed to different tempests, and the AEgean is difficult because of the 
winds, the Tyrrhenian strait because of the confined space, the Charybdis that is by Africa because of the 
shallows, the Propontis, which is without the Euxine sea, on account of its violence and currents, the parts 
without Cadiz because of the desolation, and tracklessness, and unexplored places therein, and other 
portions for other causes; so also is it in our life. 


And the first sea to view is that of our childish days, having much tempestuousness, because of its folly, its 
facility, because it is not steadfast. Therefore also we set over it guides and teachers, by our diligence 
adding what is wanting to nature, even as there by the pilot’s skill. 


After this age succeeds the sea of the youth, where the winds are violent as in the AEgean, lust increasing 
upon us. And this age especially is destitute of correction; not only because he is beset more fiercely, but 
also because his faults are not reproved, for both teacher and guide after that withdraw. When therefore 
the winds blow more fiercely, and the pilot is more feeble, and there is no helper, consider the greatness 
of the tempest. 


After this there is again another period of life, that of men, in which the cares of the household press upon 
us, when there is a wife, and marriage, and begetting of children, and ruling of a house, and thick falling 
showers of cares. Then especially both covetousness flourishes and envy. 


When then we pass each part of our life with shipwrecks, how shall we suffice for the present life? how 
shall we escape future punishment. For when first in the earliest age we learn nothing healthful, and then 
in youth we do not practise sobriety, and when grown to manhood do not get the better of covetousness, 
coming to old age as to a hold full of bilgewater, and as having made the barque of the soul weak by all 
these shocks, the planks being separated, we shall arrive at that harbor, bearing much filth instead of 
spiritual merchandise, and to the devil we shall furnish laughter, but lamentation to ourselves, and bring 
upon ourselves the intolerable punishments. 


That these things may not be, let us brace ourselves up on every side, and, withstanding all our passions, 
let us cast out the lust of wealth, that we may also attain unto the good things to come, by the grace and 
love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxXxII 


MATT. XXVI. 26-28 


“And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave it to the disciples, and 
said, Take, eat; This is my body.” 


“And He took a cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all of it; This is my blood of the 
New Testament, Which is shed for many, for the remission of sins.” 


Ah! how great is the blindness of the traitor! Even partaking of the mysteries, he remained the same; and 
admitted to the most holy table, he changed not. And this Luke shows by saying, that after this Satan 
entered into him, not as despising the Lord’s body, but thenceforth laughing to scorn the traitor’s 
shamelessness. For indeed his sin became greater from both causes, as well in that he came to the 
mysteries with such a disposition, as that having approached them, he did not become better, either from 
fear, or from the benefit, or from the honor. But Christ forbad him not, although He knew all things, that 
thou mightest learn that He omits none of the things that pertain to correction. Wherefore both before 
this, and after this, He continually admonished him, and checked him, both by deeds, and by words; both 
by fear, and by kindness; both by threatening, and by honor. But none of these things withdrew him from 
that grievous pest. 


Wherefore thenceforth He leaves him, and by the mysteries again reminds the disciples of His being slain, 
and in the midst of the meal His discourse is of the cross, by the continual repeating of the prediction, 
making His passion easy to receive. For if, when so many things had been done and foretold, they were 
troubled; if they had heard none of these things, what would they not have felt? 


“And as they were eating, He took bread, and brake it.” Why can it have been that He ordained this 
sacrament then, at the time of the passover? That thou mightest learn from everything, both that He is the 
lawgiver of the Old Testament, and that the things therein are foreshadowed because of these things. 
Therefore, I say, where the type is, there He puts the truth. 


But the evening is a sure sign of the fullness of times, and that the things were now come to the very end. 


And He gives thanks, to teach us how we ought to celebrate this sacrament, and to show that not 
unwillingly doth He come to the passion, and to teach us whatever we may suffer to bear it thankfully, 
thence also suggesting good hopes. For if the type was a deliverance from such bondage, how much more 
will the truth set free the world, and will He be delivered up for the benefit of our race. Wherefore, I 
would add, neither did He appoint the sacrament before this, but when henceforth the rites of the law 
were to cease. And thus the very chief of the feasts He brings to an end, removing them to another most 
awful table, and He saith, “Take, eat, This is my body, Which is broken for many.” 


And how were they not confounded at hearing this? Because He had before told unto them many and 
great things touching this. Wherefore that He establishes no more, for they had heard it sufficiently, but 
he speaks of the cause of His passion, namely, the taking away of sins. And He calls it blood of a New 
Testament, that of the undertaking, the promise, the new law. For this He undertook also of old, and this 
comprises the Testament that is in the new law. And like as the Old Testament had sheep and bullocks, so 
this has the Lord’s blood. Hence also He shows that He is soon to die, wherefore also He made mention of 
a Testament, and He reminds them also of the former Testament, for that also was dedicated with blood. 
And again He tells the cause of His death, “which is shed for many for the remission of sins;” and He 
saith, “Do this in remembrance of me.” Seest thou how He removes and draws them off from Jewish 
customs. For like as ye did that, He saith, in remembrance of the miracles in Egypt, so do this likewise in 
remembrance of me. That was shed for the preservation of the firstborn, this for the remission of the sins 
of the whole world. For, “This,” saith He, “is my blood, which is shed for the remission of sins.” 


But this He said, indicating thereby, that His passion and His cross are a mystery, by this too again 
comforting His disciples. And like as Moses saith, “This shall be to you for an everlasting memorial,” so 
He too, “in remembrance of me,” until I come. Therefore also He saith, “With desire I have desired to eat 
this passover,” that is, to deliver you the new rites, and to give a passover, by which I am to make you 
spiritual. 


And He Himself drank of it. For lest on hearing this, they should say, What then? do we drink blood, and 
eat flesh? and then be perplexed (for when He began to discourse concerning these things, even at the 
very sayings many were offended), therefore lest they should be troubled then likewise, He first did this 
Himself, leading them to the calm participation of the mysteries. Therefore He Himself drank His own 
blood. What then must we observe that other ancient rite also? some one may say. By no means. For on 
this account He said, “Do this,” that He might withdraw them from the other. For if this worketh remission 
of sins, as it surely doth work it, the other is now superfluous. 


As then in the case of the Jews, so here also He hath bound up the memorial of the benefit with the 
mystery, by this again stopping the mouths of heretics. For when they say, Whence is it manifest that 
Christ was sacrificed? together with the other arguments we stop their mouths from the mysteries also. 
For if Jesus did not die, of what are the rites the symbols? 


2. Seest thou how much diligence hath been used, that it should be ever borne in mind that He died for 
us? For since the Marcionists, and Valentinians, and Manichaeans were to arise, denying this 
dispensation, He continually reminds us of the passion even by the mysteries, (so that no man should be 
deceived); at once saving, and at the same time teaching by means of that sacred table. For this is the 
chief of the blessings; wherefore Paul also is in every way pressing this. 


Then, when He had delivered it, He saith, “I will not drink of the fruit of this wine, until that day when I 
drink it new with you in my Father’s kingdom.” For because He had discoursed with them concerning 
passion and cross, He again introduces what He has to say of His resurrection, having made mention of a 
kingdom before them, table, and rise up in drunkenness, whereas it were meet to give thanks, and end 
with an hymn. 


Hear this, as many as wait not again for the last prayer of the mysteries, for this is a symbol of that. He 
gave thanks before He gave it to His disciples, that we also may give thanks. He gave thanks, and sang an 
hymn after the giving, that we also may do this selfsame thing. 


But for what reason doth He go forth unto the mountain? Making Himself manifest, that He may be taken, 
in order not to seem to hide himself. For He hastened to go to the place which was also known to Judas. 


Then “He saith unto them, All ye shall be offended in me.” After this He mentions also a prophecy, “For it 
is written, I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered abroad:” at once persuading them 
ever to give heed to the things that are written, and at same time making it plain that He was crucified, 
according to God’s purpose; and by everything showing He was no alien from the old covenant, nor from 
the God preached therein, but that what is done is a dispensation, and that the prophets all proclaimed all 
things beforehand from the beginning that are comprised in the matter, so that they be quite confident 
about the better things also. 


And He teaches us to know what the disciples were before the crucifixion, what after the crucifixion. For 


indeed they who, when He was crucified, were not able so much as to stand their ground, these after His 
death were mighty, and stronger than adamant. 


And this self-same thing is a demonstration of His death, the fright and cowardice, I mean, of His 
disciples. For if when so many things have been both done and said, still some are shameless, and say that 
He was not crucified; if none of these things had come to pass, to what pitch of wickedness would they not 
have proceeded? So for this reason, not by His own sufferings only, but by what took place with respect to 
the disciples, He confirms the word concerning His death, and by the mysteries also, in every way 
confounding those that are diseased with the pest of Marcion. For this reason He suffers even the chief 
apostle to deny Him. But if He was not bound nor crucified, whence sprung the fear to Peter, and to the 
rest of the apostles. 


He suffers them not however, on the other hand, to wait until the sorrows, but what saith He? “But after I 
am risen again, I will go before you into Galilee.” For not from Heaven doth He appear at once, neither 
will He depart into any distant country, but in the same nation, in which He had also been crucified, nearly 
in the same place, so as hereby again to assure them that He that was crucified was the very same that 
rose again, and in this way to comfort them more abundantly when in sorrow. Therefore also He said “in 
Galilee,” that being freed from the fears of the Jews they might believe His saying. For which cause 
indeed He appeared there. 


“But Peter answered and said, Though all men should be offended because of Thee, yet will I never be 
offended.” 


3. What sayest thou, O Peter? the prophet said, “The sheep shall be scattered;” Christ hath confirmed the 
saying, and sayest thou, No? Is not what passed before enough, when Thou saidst, “Far be it from Thee,” 
and thy mouth was stopped? For this then He suffers him to fall, teaching him thereby to believe Christ in 
all things, and to account His declaration more trustworthy than one’s own conscience. And the rest too 
reaped no small benefit from his denial, having come to know man’s weakness, and God’ s truth. For when 
He foretells anything, we must no longer be subtle, nor lift up ourselves above the common sort. For, “thy 
rejoicing,” it is said, “thou shalt have in thyself, and not in another.” For where he should have prayed, 
and have said, Help us, that we be not cut off, he is confident in himself, and saith, “Though all men 
should be offended in Thee, yet will I never;” though all should undergo this, I shall not undergo it, which 
led him on by little and little to self-confidence. Christ then, out of a desire to put down this, permitted his 
denial. For since he neither submitted to Him nor the prophet (and yet for this intent He brought in the 
prophet besides, that they may not gainsay), but nevertheless since he submitted not to His words, he is 
instructed by deeds. 


For in proof that for this intent He permitted it, that He might amend this in him, hear what He saith, “I 
have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” For this He said sharply reproving him, and showing that his 
fall was more grievous than the rest, and needed more help. For the matters of blame were two; both that 
he gainsaid; and, that he set himself before the other; or rather a third too, namely, that he attributed all 
to himself. 


To cure these things then, He suffered the fall to take place, and for this cause also leaves the others, and 
addresses Himself earnestly to him. For, “Simon,” saith He, “Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have 
you that he may sift you as wheat;” that is, that he may trouble, confound, tempt you; but “I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not.” 


And why, if Satan desired all, did He not say concerning all, I have prayed for you? Is it not quite plain 
that it is this, which I have mentioned before, that it is as reproving him, and showing that his fall was 
more grievous than the rest, that He directs His words to him? 


And wherefore said He not, But I did not suffer it, rather than, “I have prayed?” He speaks from this time 
lowly things, on His way to His passion, that He may show His humanity. For He that has built His church 
upon Peter’s confession, and has so fortified it, that ten thousand dangers and deaths are not to prevail 
over it; He that hath given him the keys of Heaven, and hath put him in possession of so much authority, 
and in no manner needed a prayer for these ends (for neither did He say, I have prayed, but with His own 
authority, “I will build my church, and I will give thee the keys of Heaven”), how should He need to pray, 
that He might brace up the shaken soul of a single man? Wherefore then did He speak in this way? For 
the cause which I mentioned, and because of their weakness, for they had not as yet the becoming view of 
Him. 


How then was it that He denied? he said not, that thou mayest not deny, but that thy faith fail not, that 
thou perish not utterly. For this came from His care. 


For indeed fear had driven out all else, for it was beyond measure, and it became beyond measure, since 
God had to an exceeding degree deprived him of His help, and He did exceedingly deprive him thereof, 
because there was to an exceeding degree in him the passion of self-will and contradiction. In order then 
that He might pluck it up by the roots, therefore He suffered the terror to overtake him. 


For in proof that this passion was grievous in him, he was not content with his former words, gainsaying 
both prophet and Christ, but also after these things when Christ had said unto him, “Verily I say unto 
thee, that this night, before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice,” he replieth, “Though I should die 
with Thee, I will not deny Thee in any wise.” And Luke signifies moreover, that the more Christ warned 
him, so much the more did Peter exceedingly oppose Him. 


What mean these things, O Peter? When He was saying, “One of you shall betray me,” thou didst fear lest 
thou shouldest be the traitor, and didst constrain the disciple to ask, although conscious to thyself of no 
such thing; but now, when He is plainly crying out, and saying, “All shall be offended,” art thou gainsaying 
it, and not once only, but twice and often? For this is what Luke saith. 


Whence then did this come to him? From much love, from much pleasure. I mean, that after that he was 
delivered from that distressing fear about the betrayal, and knew the traitor, he then spoke confidently, 
and lifted himself up over the rest, saying, “Though all men shall be offended, yet will I not be offended.” 
And in some degree too his conduct sprung from jealousy, for at supper they reasoned “which of them is 
the greater,” to such a degree did this passion trouble them. Therefore He checked him, not compelling 
him to the denial, God forbid! but leaving him destitute of His help, and convicting human nature. 


See at any rate after these things how he was subdued. For after the resurrection, when he had said, “And 
what shall this man do?” and was silenced, he ventured no more to gainsay as here, but held his peace. 
Again, towards the assumption, when he heard, “It is not for you to know times or seasons,” again he 
holds his peace, and contradicts not. After these things, on the house, and by the sheet, when he heard a 
voice saying to him, “What God hath cleansed, call not thou common,” even though he knew not for the 
time what the saying could be, he is quiet, and strives not. 


4. All these things did that fall effect, and whereas before that he attributes all to himself, saying, “Though 
all men shall be offended, yet will I not be offended;” and, “If I should die, I will not deny Thee” (when he 
should have said, If I receive the assistance from Thee);—yet after these things altogether the contrary, 
“Why do ye give heed to us, as though by our own power or holiness we had made him to walk?” 


Hence we learn a great doctrine, that a man’s willingness is not sufficient, unless any one receive the 
succor from above; and that again we shall gain nothing by the succor from above, if there be not a 
willingness. And both these things do Judas and Peter show; for the one, though he had received much 
help, was profited nothing, because he was not willing, neither contributed his part; but this one, though 
he was ready in mind, because he received no assistance, fell. For indeed of these two things is virtue’s 
web woven. 


Wherefore I entreat you neither (when you have cast all upon God) to sleep yourselves, nor, when laboring 
earnestly, to think to accomplish all by your own toils. For neither is it God’s will that we should be supine 
ourselves, therefore He worketh it not all Himself; nor yet boasters, therefore He did not give all to us; 
but having removed what was hurtful in either way, left that which is useful for us. Therefore He suffered 
even the chief apostle to fall, both rendering him more humbled in mind, and training him thenceforth to 
greater love. “For to whom more is forgiven,” it is said, “he loveth more.” 


Let us then in everything believe God, and gainsay Him in nothing, though what is said seem to be 
contrary to our thoughts and senses, but let His word be of higher authority than both reasonings and 
sight. Thus let us do in the mysteries also, not looking at the things set before us, but keeping in mind His 
sayings. 


For His word cannot deceive, but our senses are easily beguiled. That hath never failed, but this in most 
things goeth wrong. Since then the word saith, “This is my body,” let us both be persuaded and believe, 
and look at it with the eyes of the mind. 


For Christ hath given nothing sensible, but though in things sensible yet all to be perceived by the mind. 
So also in baptism, the gift is bestowed by a sensible thing, that is, by water; but that which is done is 
perceived by the mind, the birth, I mean, and the renewal. For if thou hadst been incorporeal, He would 
have delivered thee the incorporeal gifts bare; but because the soul hath been locked up in a body, He 
delivers thee the things that the mind perceives, in things sensible. 


How many now Say, I would wish to see His form, the mark, His clothes, His shoes. Lo! thou seest Him, 
Thou touchest Him, thou eatest Him. And thou indeed desirest to see His clothes, but He giveth Himself to 
thee not to see only, but also to touch and eat and receive within thee. 


Let then no one approach it with indifference, no one faint-hearted, but all with burning hearts, all 
fervent, all aroused. For if Jews standing, and having on their shoes and their staves in their hands, ate 
with haste, much more oughtest thou to be watchful. For they indeed were to go forth to Palestine, 
wherefore also they had the garb of pilgrims, but thou art about to remove unto Heaven. 


5. Wherefore it is needful in all respects to be vigilant, for indeed no small punishment is appointed to 
them that partake unworthily. 


Consider how indignant thou art against the traitor, against them that crucified Him. Look therefore, lest 
thou also thyself become guilty of the body and blood of Christ. They slaughtered the all-holy body, but 
thou receivest it in a filthy soul after such great benefits. For neither was it enough for Him to be made 
man, to be smitten and slaughtered, but He also commingleth Himself with us, and not by faith only, but 
also in very deed maketh us His body. What then ought not he to exceed in purity that hath the benefit of 
this sacrifice, than what sunbeam should not that hand be more pure which is to sever this flesh, the 
mouth that is filled with spiritual fire, the tongue that is reddened by that most awful blood? Consider 
with what sort of honor thou wast honored, of what sort of table thou art partaking. That which when 
angels behold, they tremble, and dare not so much as look up at it without awe on account of the 
brightness that cometh thence, with this we are fed, with this we are commingled, and we are made one 
body and one flesh with Christ. “Who shall declare the mighty works of the Lord, and cause all His praises 
to be heard?” What shepherd feeds his sheep with his own limbs? And why do I say, shepherd? There are 
often mothers that after the travail of birth send out their children to other women as nurses; but He 
endureth not to do this, but Himself feeds us with His own blood, and by all means entwines us with 
Himself. 


Mark it, He was born of our substance. But, you say, this is nothing to all men; though it does concern all. 
For if He came unto our nature, it is quite plain that it was to all; but if to all, then to each one. And how 
was it, you say, that all did not reap the profit therefrom. This was not of His doing, whose choice it was to 
do this in behalf of all, but the fault of them that were not willing. With each one of the faithful doth He 
mingle Himself in the mysteries, and whom He begat, He nourishes by Himself, and putteth not out to 
another; by this also persuading thee again, that He had taken thy flesh. Let us not then be remiss, having 
been counted worthy of so much both of love and honor. See ye not the infants with how much eagerness 
they lay hold of the breast? with what earnest desire they fix their lips upon the nipple? With the like let 
us also approach this table, and the nipple of the spiritual cup. Or rather, with much more eagerness let 
us, as infants at the breast, draw out the grace of the spirit, let it be our one sorrow, not to partake of this 
food. The works set before us are not of man’s power. He that then did these things at that supper, this 
same now also works them. We occupy the place of servants. He who sanctifieth and changeth them is the 
same. Let then no Judas be present, no covetous man. If any one be not a disciple, let him withdraw, the 
table receives not such. For “I keep the passover,” He saith, “with my disciples.” 


This table is the same as that, and hath nothing less. For it is not so that Christ wrought that, and man 
this, but He doth this too. This is that upper chamber, where they were then; and hence they went forth 
unto the mount of Olives. 


Let us also go out unto the hands of the poor, for this spot is the mount of Olives. For the multitude of the 
poor are olive-trees planted in the house of God, dropping the oil, which is profitable for us there, which 
the five virgins had, and the others that had not received perished thereby. Having received this, let us 
enter in that with bright lamps we may meet the bridegroom; having received this, let us go forth hence. 


Let no inhuman person be present, no one that is cruel and merciless, no one at all that is unclean. 


6. These things I say to you that receive, and to you that minister. For it is necessary to address myself to 
you also, that you may with much care distribute the gifts there. There is no small punishment for you, if 
being conscious of any wickedness in any man, you allow him to partake of this table. “His blood shall be 
required at your hands.” Though any one be a general, though a deputy, though it be he himself who is 
invested with the diadem, and come unworthily, forbid him, the authority thou hast is greater than his. 
Thou, if thou wert entrusted to keep a spring of water clean for a flock, and then wert to see a sheep 
having much mire on its mouth, thou wouldest not suffer it to stoop down unto it and foul the stream: but 
now being entrusted with a spring not of water, but of blood and of spirit, if thou seest any having on them 
sin, which is more grievous than earth and mire, coming unto it, art thou not displeased? dost thou not 
drive them off? and what excuse canst thou have? 


For this end God hath honored you with this honor, that ye should discern these things. This is your office, 
this your safety, this your whole crown, not that ye should go about clothed in a white and shining 
vestment. 


And whence know I, you may say, this person, and that person? I speak not of the unknown, but of the 
notorious. 


Shall I say something more fearful. It is not so grievous a thing for the energumens to be within, as for 
such as these, whom Paul affirms to trample Christ under foot, and to “account the blood of the covenant 
unclean, and to do despite to the grace of the Spirit.” For he that hath fallen into sin and draws nigh, is 
worse than one possessed with a devil. For they, because they are possessed are not punished, but those, 
when they draw nigh unworthily, are delivered over to undying punishment. Let us not therefore drive 
away these only, but all without exception, whomsoever we may see coming unworthily. 


Let no one communicate who is not of the disciples. Let no Judas receive, lest he suffer the fate of Judas. 
This multitude also is Christ’s body. Take heed, therefore, thou that ministerest at the mysteries, lest thou 
provoke the Lord, not purging this body. Give not a sword instead of meat. 


Nay, though it be from ignorance that he come to communicate, forbid him, be not afraid. Fear God, not 
man. If thou shouldest fear man, thou wilt be laughed to scorn even by him, but if God, thou wilt be an 
object of respect even to men. 


But if thou darest not to do it thyself, bring him to me; I will not allow any to dare do these things. I would 
give up my life rather than impart of the Lord’s blood to the unworthy; and will shed my own blood rather 
than impart of such awful blood contrary to what is meet. 


But if any hath not known the bad man, after much inquiry, it is no blame. For these things have been said 
about the open sinners. For if we amend these, God will speedily discover to us the unknown also; but if 
we let these alone, wherefore should He then make manifest those that are hidden. 


But these things I say, not that we repel them only, nor cut them off, but in order that we may amend 
them, and bring them back, that we may take care of them. For thus shall we both have God propitious, 
and shall find many to receive worthily; and for our own diligence, and for our care for others, receive 
great reward; unto which God grant we may all attain by the grace and love towards man of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxXIII 


MATT. XXVI. 36-38 


“Then cometh Jesus with them unto a place called Gethsemane, and saith unto the disciples, Sit ye here, 
while I go and pray yonder. And He took with Him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be 
sorrowful and very heavy: and He saith unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death; tarry 
ye here, and watch with me.” 


Because they clung to Him inseparably, therefore He saith, “Tarry ye here, while I go away and pray.” For 
it was usual with Him to pray apart from them. And this He did teaching us in our prayers, to prepare 
silence for ourselves and great retirement. 


And He takes with Him the three, and saith unto them, “my soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” 
Wherefore doth He not take all with Him? That they might not be cast down; but these He taketh that had 
been spectators of His glory. However, even these He dismisses: “And He went on a little farther, and 
prayeth, saying, Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt. And He cometh unto them, and findeth them sleeping, and saith unto Peter, What, could ye not watch 
with me one hour? Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation; the spirit indeed is willing, but the 
flesh is weak.” 


Not without reason doth He inveigh against Peter most, although the others also had slept; but to make 
him feel by this also, for the cause which I mentioned before. Then because the others also said the same 
thing (for when Peter had said (these are the words), “Though I must die with Thee, I will not deny Thee; 
likewise also,” it is added, “said all the disciples”); He addresses Himself to all, convicting their weakness. 
For they who are desiring to die with Him, were not then able so much as to sorrow with Him wakefully, 
but sleep overcame them. 


And He prays with earnestness, in order that the thing might not seem to be acting. And sweats flow over 
him for the same cause again, even that the heretics might not say this, that He acts the agony. Therefore 
there is a sweat like drops of blood, and an angel appeared strengthening Him, and a thousand sure signs 
of fear, lest any one should affirm the words to be feigned. For this cause also was this prayer. By saying 
then, “If it be possible, let it pass from me,” He showed His humanity; but by saying, “Nevertheless not as 
I will, but as Thou wilt,” He showed His virtue and self-command, teaching us even when nature pulls us 
back, to follow God. For since it was not enough for the foolish to show His face only, He uses words also. 
Again, words sufficed not alone, but deeds likewise were needed; these also He joins with the words, that 
even they who are in a high degree contentious may believe, that He both became man and died. For if, 
even when these things are so, this be still disbelieved by some, much more, if these had not been. See by 
how many things He shows the reality of the incarnation: by what He speaks, by what He suffers. After 
that He cometh and saith to Peter, as it is said, “What, couldest thou not watch one hour with me?” All 
were sleeping, and He re bukes Peter, hinting at him, in what He spake. And the words, “with me,” are not 
employed without reason; it is as though He had said, Thou couldest not watch with me one hour, and wilt 
thou lay down thy life for me? and what follows also, intimates this self-same thing. For “Watch,” saith He, 
“and pray not to enter into temptation.” See how He is again instructing them not to be self-confident, but 
contrite in mind, and to be humble, and to refer all to God. 


And at one time He addresses Himself to Peter, at another to all in common. And to him He saith, “Simon, 
Simon, Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat; but I have prayed for thee;” and to 
all in common, “Pray that ye enter not into temptation;” every way plucking up their self-will, and making 
them earnest-minded. Then, that He might not seem to make His language altogether condemnatory, He 
saith, “The spirit indeed is ready, but the flesh is weak.” For even although thou dost desire to despise 
death, yet thou wilt not be able, until God stretch forth His hand, for the carnal mind draws down. 


And again He prayed in the same way, saying, “Father, if this cannot pass from me except I drink it, Thy 
will be done,” showing here, that He fully harmonizes with God’s will, and that we must always follow this, 
and seek after it. 


“And He came and found them asleep.” For besides that it was late at night, their eyes also were weighed 
down by their despondency. And the third time He went and spake the same thing, establishing the fact, 
that He was become man. For the second and third time is in the Scriptures especially indicative of truth; 
like as Joseph also said to Pharaoh, “Did the dream appear to thee the second time? For truth was this 
done, and that thou mightest be assured that this shall surely be.” Therefore He too once, and twice, and 
three times spake the same thing, for the sake of proving the incarnation. 


And wherefore came He the second time? In order to reprove them, for that they were so drowned in 
despondency, as not to have any sense even of His presence. He did not however reprove them, but stood 
apart from them a little, showing their unspeakable weakness, that not even when they had been rebuked, 
were they able to endure. But He doth not awake and rebuke them again, lest He should smite them that 
were already smitten, but He went away and prayed, and when He is come back again, He saith, “Sleep 
on now, and take your rest.” And yet then there was need to be wakeful, but to show that they will not 
bear so much as the sight of the dangers, but will be put to flight and desert Him from their terror, and 
that He hath no need of their succor, and that He must by all means be delivered up, “Sleep on now,” He 
saith, “and take your rest; behold the hour is at hand, and the Son of Man is betrayed into the hands of 
sinners.” 


He shows again that what is done belongs to a divine dispensation. 


2. But He doth not this only, but also, by saying, “into the hands of sinners,” He cheers up their minds, 
showing it was the effect of their wickedness, not of His being liable to any charge. 


“Rise, let us be going; behold, he is at hand that doth betray me.” For by all means He taught them, that 
the matter was not of necessity, nor of weakness, but of some secret dispensation. For, as we see, He 
foreknew that Judas would come, and so far from flying, He even went to meet him. At any rate, “While 
He yet spake, lo, Judas, one of the twelve, came, and with him a great multitude with swords and staves, 
from the chief priests and elders of the people.” Seemly surely are the instruments of the priests! “with 
swords and staves” do they come against Him! And Judas, it is said, with them, one of the twelve. Again 
he calleth him “of the twelve,” and is not ashamed. Now he that betrayed Him gave them a sign, saying, 
“Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is He, hold Him fast.” Oh! what depravity had the traitor’s soul 
received. For with what kind of eyes did he then look at his Master? with what mouth did he kiss Him? 
Oh! accursed purpose; what did he devise? What did he dare? What sort of sign of betrayal did he give? 
Whomsoever I shall kiss, he saith. He was emboldened by his Master’s gentleness, which more than all 
was sufficient to shame him, and to deprive him of all excuse for that he was betraying one so meek. 


But wherefore doth He say this? Because often when seized by them He had gone out through the midst, 
without their knowing it. Nevertheless, then also this would have been done, if it had not been His own 
will that He should be taken. It was at least with a view to teach them this, that He then blinded their 
eyes, and Himself asked, “Whom seek ye?” And they knew Him not, though being with lanterns and 
torches, and having Judas with them. Afterwards, as they had said, “Jesus;” He saith, “I am He” whom ye 
seek: and here again, “Friend, wherefore art thou come?” 


For after having shown His own strength, then at once He yielded Himself. But John saith, that even to the 
very moment He continued to reprove him, saying, “Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss?” Art 
thou not ashamed even of the form of the betrayal? saith He. Nevertheless, forasmuch as not even this 
checked him, He submitted to be kissed, and gave Himself up willingly; and they laid their hands on Him, 
and seized Him that night on which they ate the passover, to such a degree did they boil with rage, and 
were mad. However, they would have had no strength, unless He had Himself suffered it. Yet this delivers 
not Judas from intolerable punishment, but even more exceedingly condemns him, for that though he had 
received such proof of His power, and lenity, and meekness, and gentleness, he became fiercer than any 
wild beast. 


Knowing then these things, let us flee from covetousness. For that, that it was, which then drove him to 
madness; that exercises them who are taken thereby in the most extreme cruelty and inhumanity. For, 
when it makes them to despair of their own salvation, much more doth it cause them to overlook that of 
the rest of mankind. And so tyrannical is the passing, as sometimes to prevail over the keenest lust. 
Wherefore indeed I am exceedingly ashamed, that to spare their money, may indeed have bridled their 
unchastity, but for the fear of Christ they were not willing to live chastely and with gravity. 


Wherefore I say, let us flee from it; for I will not cease for ever saying this. For why, O man, dost thou 
gather gold? Why dost thou make thy bondage more bitter? Why thy watching more grievous? Why thy 
anxiety more painful? Account for thine own the metals buried in the mines, those in the kings’ courts. For 
indeed if thou hadst all that heap, thou wouldest keep it only, and wouldest not use it. For if now thou hast 
not used the things thou possessest, but abstainest from them as though they belonged to others, much 
more would this be the case with thee, if thou hadst more. For it is the way of the covetous, the more they 


heap up around them, the more to be sparing of it. “But I know,” sayest thou, “that these things are mine.” 
The possession then is in supposition only, not in enjoyment. But I should be an object of fear to men, 
sayest thou. Nay, but thou wouldest by this become a more easy prey both to rich and poor, to robbers, 
and false accusers, and servants, and in general to all that are minded to plot against thee. For if thou art 
desirous to be an object of fear, cut off the occasions by which they are able to lay hold of thee and pain 
thee, whoever have set their hearts thereon. Hearest thou not the parable that saith, that the poor and 
naked man, not even a hundred men gathered together are ever able to strip? For he hath his poverty as 
his greatest protection, which not even the king shall ever be able to subdue and take. 


3. The covetous man indeed all join in vexing. And why do I say men, when moths and worms war against 
such a man? And why do I speak of moths? Length of time is enough alone, even when no one troubles 
him, to do the greatest injury to such a man. 


What then is the pleasure of wealth? For I see its discomforts, but do thou tell me the pleasure of it. And 
what are its discomforts? sayest thou: anxieties, plots, enmities, hatred, fear; to be ever thirsting and in 
pain. 


For if any one were to embrace a damsel he loves, but were not able to satisfy his desire, he undergoes 
the utmost torment. Even so also doth the rich man. For he hath plenty, and is with her, but cannot satisfy 
all his desire; but the same result takes place as some wise man mentions; “The lust of eunuch to deflower 
a virgin;” and, “Like an eunuch embracing a virgin and groaning;” so are all the rich. 


Why should one speak of the other things? how such a one is displeasing to all, to his servants, his 
laborers, his neighbors, to them that handle public affairs, to them that are injured, to them that are not 
injured, to his wife most of all, and to his children more than to any. For not as men does he bring them 
up, but more miserably than menials and purchased slaves. 


And countless occasions for anger, and vexation, and insult, and ridicule against himself, doth he bring 
about, being set forth as a common laughing stock to all. So the discomforts are these, and perhaps more 
than these; before one could never go through them all in discourse, but experience will be able to set 
them before us. 


But tell me the pleasure from hence. “I appear to be rich,” he saith, “and am reputed to be rich.” And 
what kind of pleas ure to be so reputed? It is a very great name for envy. I say a name, for wealth is a 
name only void of reality. 


“Yet he that is rich,” saith he, “indulges and delights himself with this notion.” He delights himself in 
those things about which he ought to grieve. “To grieve? wherefore?” asks he. Because this renders him 
useless for all purposes, and cowardly and unmanly both with regard to banishment and to death, for he 
holds this double, longing more for money than for light. Such a one not even Heaven delights, because it 
beareth not gold; nor the sun, forasmuch as it puts not forth golden beams. 


But there are some, saith he, who do enjoy what they possess, living in luxury, in gluttony, in drunkenness, 
spending sumptuously. You are telling me of persons worse than the first. For the last above all are the 
men, who have no enjoyment. For the first at least abstains from other evils, being bound to one love; but 
the others are worse than these, besides what we have said, bringing in upon themselves a crowd of cruel 
masters, and doing service every day to the belly, to lust, to drunkenness, to other kinds of intemperance, 
as to so many cruel tyrants, keeping harlots, preparing expensive feasts, purchasing parasites, flatterers, 
turning aside after unnatural lusts, involving their body and their soul in a thousand diseases springing 
therefrom. 


For neither is it on what they want they spend their goods, but on ruining the body, and on ruining also 
the soul therewith; and they do the same, as if any one, when adorning his person, were to think he was 
spending his money on his own wants. 


So that he alone enjoys pleasure and is master of his goods, who uses his wealth for a proper object; but 
these are slaves and captives, for they aggravate both the passions of the body and the diseases of the 
soul. What manner of enjoyment is this, where is siege and war, and a storm worse than all the raging of 
the sea? For if wealth find men fools, it renders them more foolish; if wanton, more wanton. 


And what is the use of understanding, thou wilt say, to the poor man? As might be expected thou art 
ignorant; for neither doth the blind man know what is the advantage of light. Listen to Solomon, saying, 
“As far as light excelleth darkness, so doth wisdom excel folly.” 


But how shall we instruct him that is in darkness? For the love of money is darkness, permitting nothing 
that is to appear as it is, but otherwise. For much as one in darkness, though he should see a golden 
vessel, though a precious stone, though purple garments, supposes them to be nothing, for he sees not 
their beauty; so also he that is in covetousness, knows not as he ought the beauty of those things that are 
worthy of our care. Disperse then I pray thee the mist that arises from this passion, and then wilt thou see 
the nature of things. 


But nowhere do these things so plainly appear as in poverty, nowhere are those things so disproved which 
seem to be, and are not, as in self-denial. 


4. But oh! foolish men; who do even curse the poor, and say that both houses and living are disgraced by 
poverty, confounding all things. For what is a disgrace to a house? I pray thee. It hath no couch of ivory, 
nor silver vessels, but all of earthenware and wood. Nay, this is the greatest glory and distinction to a 
house. For to be indifferent about worldly things, often occasions all a man’s leisure to be spent in the 
care of his soul. 


When therefore thou seest great care about outward things, then be ashamed at the great unseemliness. 
For the houses of them that are rich most of all want seemliness. For when thou seest tables covered with 
hangings, and couches inlaid with silver, much as in the theatre, much as in the display of the stage, what 
can be equal to this unseemliness? For what kind of house is most like the stage, and the things on the 
stage? The rich man’s or the poor man’s? Is it not quite plain that it is the rich man’s? This therefore is 
full of unseemliness. What kind of house is most like Paul’s, or Abraham’s? It is quite evident that it is the 
poor man’s. This therefore is most adorned, and to be approved. And that thou mayest learn that this is, 
above all, a house’s adorning, enter into the house of Zacchaeus, and learn, when Christ was on the point 
of entering therein, how Zacchaeus adorned it. For he did not run to his neighbors begging curtains, and 
seats, and chairs made of ivory, neither did he bring forth from his closets Laconian hangings; but he 
adorned it with an adorning suitable to Christ. What was this? “The half of my goods I will give,” he saith, 
“to the poor; and whomsoever I have robbed, I will restore fourfold.” On this wise let us too adorn our 
houses, that Christ may enter in unto us also. These are the fair curtains, these are wrought in Heaven, 
they are woven there. Where these are, there is also the King of Heaven. But if thou adorn it in another 
way, thou art inviting the devil and his company. 


He came also into the house of the publican Matthew. What then did this man also do? He first adorned 
himself by his readiness, and by his leaving all, and following Christ. 


So also Cornelius adorned his house with prayers and alms; wherefore even unto this day it shines above 
the very palace. For the vile state of a house is not in vessels lying in disorder, nor in an untidy bed, nor in 
walls covered with smoke, but in the wickedness of them that dwell therein. And Christ showeth it, for 
into such a house, if the inhabitant be virtuous, He is not ashamed to enter; but into that other, though it 
have a golden roof, He will never enter. So that while this one is more gorgeous than the palace, receiving 
the Lord of all, that with its golden roof and columns is like filthy drains and sewers, for it contains the 
vessels of the devil. 


But these things we have spoken not of those who are rich for a useful purpose, but of the grasping, and 
the covetous. For neither is there amongst these, diligence nor care about the things needful, but about 
pampering the belly, and drunkenness, and other like unseemliness; but with the others about self- 
restraint. Therefore nowhere did Christ enter into a gorgeous house, but into that of the publican and 
chief publican, and fisherman, leaving the kings’ palaces, and them that are clothed with soft raiment. 


If then thou also desirest to invite Him, deck thy house with alms, with prayers, with supplications, with 
vigils. These are the decorations of Christ the King, but those of mammon, the enemy of Christ. Let no one 
be ashamed then of a humble house, if it hath this furniture; let no rich man pride himself on having a 
costly house, but let him rather hide his face, and seek after this other, forsaking that, that both here he 
may receive Christ, and there enjoy the eternal tabernacles, by the grace and love towards man of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXXxXIV 
MATT. XXVI. 51-54 


“And, behold, one of them which were with Jesus stretched forth his hand, and drew his sword, and struck 
a servant of the high priest’s, and smote off his ear.” 


Then said Jesus unto him, Put up again thy sword unto his place, for all they that take the sword, shall 
perish by the sword. Thinkest thou that I cannot pray to the Father, and He shall presently give me more 
than twelve legions of angels? How then should the Scriptures be fulfilled that thus it must be?” 


Who was this “one,” who cut off the ear? John saith that it was Peter. For the act was of his fervor. 


But this other point is worth inquiry, wherefore they were bearing swords? For that they bore them is 
evident not hence only, but from their saying when asked, “here are two.” But wherefore did Christ even 
permit them to have swords? For Luke affirms this too, that He said unto them, “When I sent you without 
purse, and scrip, and shoes, lacked ye anything?” And when they said, “Nothing,” He said unto them, “But 
now, he that hath a purse, let him take it, and a scrip, and he that hath no sword, let him sell his garment, 
and buy one.” And when they said, “Here are two swords,” He said unto them, “It is enough.” 


Wherefore then did He suffer them to have them? To assure them that He was to be betrayed. Therefore 


He saith unto them, “Let him buy a sword,” not that they should arm themselves, far from it; but by this, 
indicating His being betrayed. 


And wherefore doth He mention a scrip also? He was teaching them henceforth to be sober, and wakeful, 
and to use much diligence on their own part. For at the beginning He cherished them (as being 
inexperienced) with much putting forth of His power but afterwards bringing them forth as young birds 
out of the nest, He commands them to use their own wings. Then, that they might not suppose that it was 
for weakness He is letting them alone, in commanding them also to work their part, He reminds them of 
the former things, saying, “When I sent you without purse, lacked ye anything?” that by both they might 
learn His power, both wherein He protected them, and wherein He now leaveth them to themselves by 
degrees. 


But whence were the swords there? They were come forth from the supper, and from the table. It was 
likely also there should be swords because of the lamb, and that the disciples, hearing that certain were 
coming forth against Him, took them for defense, as meaning to fight in behalf of their Master, which was 
of their thought only. Wherefore also Peter is rebuked for using it, and with a severe threat. For he was 
resisting the servant who came, warmly indeed, yet not defending himself, but doing this in behalf of his 
Master. 


Christ however suffered not any harm to ensue. For He healed him, and showed forth a great miracle, 
enough to indicate at once both His forbearance and His power, and the affection and meekness of His 
disciple. For then he acted from affection, now with dutifulness. For when he heard, “Put up thy sword 
into its sheath,” he obeyed straightway, and afterwards nowhere doeth this. 


But another saith, that they moreover asked, “Shall we smite?” but that He forbad it, and healed the man, 
and rebuked His disciple, and threatened, that He might move him to obedience. “For all they that take 
the sword,” He said, “shall die with the sword.” 


And he adds a reason, saying, “Think ye that I cannot pray to my Father, and He shall presently give me 
more than twelve legions of angels? But that the Scriptures might be fulfilled.” By these words He 
quenched their anger, indicating that to the Scriptures also, this seemed good. Wherefore there too He 
prayed, that they might take meekly what befell Him, when they had learnt that this again is done 
according to God’s will. 


And by these two things, He comforted them, both by the punishment of them that are plotting against 
Him, “For all they,” He saith, “that take the sword shall perish with the sword;” and by His not undergoing 
these things against His will, “For I can pray,” He saith, “to my Father.” 


And wherefore did He not say, “Think ye that I cannot destroy them all?” Because He was more likely to 
be believed in saying what He did say; for not yet had they the right belief concerning Him. And a little 
while before He had said, “My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death,” and, “Father, let the cup pass 
from me;” and He had appeared in an agony and sweating, and strengthened by an angel. 


Since then He had shown forth many tokens of human nature, He did not seem likely to speak so as to be 
believed, if He had said, “Think ye that I cannot destroy them.” Therefore He saith, “What, think ye that I 
cannot pray to my Father?” And again He speaks it humbly, in saying, “He will presently give me twelve 
legions of angels.” For if one angel slew one hundred and eighty-five armed thousands, what need of 
twelve legions against a thousand men? But He frames His language with a view to their terror and 
weakness, for indeed they were dead with fear. Wherefore also He brings against them the Scriptures, 
saying, “How then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled?” alarming them by this also. For if this be approved by 
the Scriptures, do ye oppose and fight against them? 


2. And to His disciples He saith these things; but to the others, “Are ye come out as against a thief with 
swords and staves for to take me? I sat daily teaching in the temple, and ye laid no hold on me.” 


See how many things He doeth that might awaken them. He cast them to the ground, He healed the 
servant’s ear, He threatened them with being slain; “For they shall perish with the sword,” He saith, “who 
take the sword.” By the healing of the ear, He gave assurance of these things also; from every quarter, 
both from the things present, and from the things to come, manifesting His power, and showing that it 
was not a work of their strength to seize Him. Wherefore He also adds, “I was daily with you, and sat 
teaching, and ye laid no hold on me;” by this also making it manifest, that the seizure was of His 
permission. He passed over the miracles, and mentions the teaching, that He might not seem to boast. 


When I taught, ye laid no hold on me; when I held my peace, did ye come against me? I was in the temple, 
and no one seized me, and now do ye come upon me late and at midnight with swords and staves? What 
need was there of these weapons against Him, who was with you always? by these things teaching them, 
that unless He had voluntarily yielded, not even then would they have succeeded. For neither could they 
(who were not able to hold Him when in their hands, and who, when they had got Him in the midst of 
them, had not prevailed) even then have succeeded, unless He had been willing. 


After this, He solves also the difficulty why He willed it then. For, “this was done,” He saith, “that the 
Scriptures of the prophets might be fulfilled.” See how even up to the last hour, and in the very act of 
being betrayed, He did all things for their amendment, healing, prophesying, threatening. “For,” He saith, 
“they shall perish by the sword.” To show that He is suffering voluntarily, He saith, “I was daily with you 
teaching;” to manifest His accordance with the Father, He adds, “That the Scriptures of the prophets 
might be fulfilled.” 


But wherefore did they not lay hold on Him in the temple? Because they would not have dared in the 
temple, on account of the people. Wherefore also He went forth without, both by the place and by the time 
giving them security, and even to the last hour taking away their excuse. For He who, in order that He 
might obey the prophets, gave up even Himself, how did He teach things contrary to them? 


“Then all His disciples,” it is said, “forsook Him, and fled.” For when He was seized, they remained; but 
when He had said these things to the multitudes, they fled. For thenceforth they saw that escape was no 
longer possible, when He was giving Himself up to them voluntarily, and saying, that this was done 
according to the Scriptures. 


And when these were fled, “they lead Him away to Caiaphas; but Peter followed, and entered in to see 
what the end should be.” 


Great was the fervor of the disciple; neither did he fly when he saw them flying, but stood his ground, and 
went in with Him. And if John did so too, yet he was “known to the high priest.” 


And why did they lead Him away there where they were all assembled? That they might do all things with 
consent of the chief priests. For he was then high priest, and all were waiting for Christ there, to such a 
degree did they spend the whole night, and give up their sleep for this object. For neither did they then 
eat the passover, but watched for this other purpose. For John, when he had said that “it was early,” 
added, “they entered into the judgment hall, lest they should be defiled, but that they might eat the 
passover.” 


What must we say then? That they ate it on another day, and broke the law, on account of their eager 
desire about this murder. For Christ would not have transgressed as to the time of the passover, but they 
who were daring all things, and trampling under foot a thousand laws. For since they were exceedingly 
boiling with rage, and having often attempted to seize Him, had not been able; having then taken Him 
unexpectedly, they chose even to pass by the passover, for the sake of satiating their murderous lust. 


Wherefore also they were all assembled together, and it was a council of pestilent men, and they ask some 
questions, wishing to invest this plot with the appearance of a court of justice. For “neither did their 
testimonies agree together;” so feigned was the court of justice, and all things full of confusion and 
disorder. 


“But false witnesses came, and said, This fellow said, I will destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it.” And indeed He had said, “In three days,” but He said not, “I will destroy,” but, “Destroy,” and not 
about that temple but about His own body. 


What then doth the high priest? Willing to press Him to a defense, that by that he might take Him, he 
saith, “Hearest Thou not what these witness against Thee? But He held His peace.” 


For the attempts at defense were unprofitable, no man hearing. For this was a show only of a court of 
justice, but in truth an onset of robbers, assailing Him without cause, as in a cave, or on a road. 


Wherefore “He held His peace,” but the other continued, saying, “I adjure Thee by the living God, that 
Thou tell us whether Thou be the Christ, the Son of the living God. But He said, Thou hast said. 
Nevertheless I say unto you, Hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds. Then the high priest rent his clothes, saying, He hath spoken blasphemy.” And this 
he did to add force to the accusation, and to aggravate what He said, by the act. For since what had been 
said moved the hearers to fear, what they did about Stephen, stopping their ears, this high priest doth 
here also. 


3. And yet what kind of blasphemy was this? For indeed before He had said, when they were gathered 
together, “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on my right hand,” and interpreted the saying, and they 
dared say nothing, but held their peace, and from that time forth gainsaid Him no more. Why then did 
they now call the saying a blasphemy? And wherefore also did Christ thus answer them? To take away all 
their excuse, because unto the last day He taught that He was Christ, and that He sitteth at the right hand 
of the Father, and that He will come again to judge the world, which was the language of one manifesting 
His full accordance with the Father. 


Having rent therefore his clothes, he saith, “What think ye?” He gives not the sentence from himself, but 
invites it from them, as in a case of confessed sins, and manifest blasphemy. For, inasmuch as they knew 
that if the thing came to be inquired into, and carefully decided, it would free Him from all blame, they 
condemn Him amongst themselves, and anticipate the hearers by saying, “Ye have heard the blasphemy;” 


all but necessitating and forcing them to deliver the sentence. What then say they? “He is guilty of death;” 
that having taken Him as condemned, they should thus work upon Pilate thereupon to pass sentence. In 
which matter those others also being accomplices say, “He is guilty of death;” themselves accusing, 
themselves judging, themselves passing sentence, themselves being everything then. 


But wherefore did they not bring forward the Sabbaths? Because He had often stopped their mouths; and 
moreover they wanted to take Him, and condemn Him by the things then said. And the high priest 
anticipated them, and gave the sentence as from them, and drew them all on by rending his vestments, 
and having led Him away as now condemned unto Pilate, thus did all. 


Before Pilate at any rate they said nothing of this kind, but what? “If this Man were not a malefactor, we 
would not have delivered Him up unto thee;” attempting to put Him to death by political accusations. And 
wherefore did they not slay Him secretly? They were desirous also to bring up an evil report against His 
fame. For since many had now heard Him, and were admiring Him, and amazed at Him, therefore they 
endeavored that He should be put to death publicly, and in the presence of all. 


But Christ hindered it not, but made full use of their wickedness for the establishment of the truth, so that 
His death should be manifest. And the result was the contrary to what they wished. For they wished to 
make a show of it, as in this way disgracing Him, but He even by these very things shone forth the more. 
And much as they said, “Let us put Him to death, lest the Romans come and take away our place and 
nation;” and after they had put Him to death, this came to pass; so also here; their object was to crucify 
Him publicly, that they might injure His fame, and the contrary result took place. 


For in proof that indeed they had power to have put Him to death, even amongst themselves, hear what 
Pilate saith: “Take ye Him, and judge Him according to your law.” But they would not, that He might seem 
to have been put to death as a transgressor, as an usurper, as a mover of sedition. Therefore also they 
crucified thieves with Him; therefore also they said, “Write not that this man is King of the Jews; but that 
He said it.” 


But all these things are done for the truth, so that they might not have so much as any shadow of a 
defense that is surely shameless. And at the sepulchre too, in the like manner, the seals and the watches 
made the truth to be the more conspicuous; and the mockings, and the jeerings, and the revilings, 
wrought again this self-same effect. 


For such is the nature of error: it is destroyed by those things whereby it plots; thus at least it fell out 
even here, for they that seemed to have conquered, these most of all were put to shame, and defeated, 
and ruined; but He that seemed to be defeated, this man above all hath both shone forth, and conquered 
mightily. 


Let us not then everywhere seek victory, nor everywhere shun defeat. There is an occasion when victory 
brings hurt, but defeat profit. For, for instance, in the case of them that are angry; he that hath been very 
outrageous seems to have prevailed; but this man above all is the one subdued and hurt by the most 
grievous passion; but he that hath endured nobly, this man hath got the better and conquered. And while 
the one hath not had strength to overcome so much as his own disease; the other hath removed another 
man’s; this hath been subdued by his own, that hath got the better even of another’s passion; and so far 
from being burnt up, he quenched the flame of another when raised to a height. But if he had minded to 
gain what seems to be victory, both he himself would have been overcome; and having inflamed the other, 
he would have occasioned him to have suffered this more grievously; and, like women, both the one and 
the other would have been disgracefully and miserably overthrown by their anger. But now he that hath 
exercised self-control is both freed from this disgrace, and hath erected a glorious trophy over anger both 
in himself and in his neighbor, through his honorable defeat. 


4. Let us not then everywhere seek victory. For he that hath overreached hath conquered the person 
wronged, but with an evil victory, and one that brings destruction to him that has won it; but he that is 
wronged, and seems to have been conquered, if he have borne it with self-command, this above all is the 
one that hath the crown. For often to be defeated is better, and this is the best mode of victory. For 
whether one overreaches, or smites, or envies, he that is defeated, and enters not into the conflict, this is 
he who hath the victory. 


And why do I speak of overreaching and envy? For he also that is dragged to martyrdom, thus conquers by 
being bound, and beaten, and maimed, and slain. And what is in wars defeat, namely, for the combatant to 
fall; this with us is victory. For nowhere do we overcome by doing wrongfully, but everywhere by suffering 
wrongfully. Thus also doth the victory become more glorious, when we sufferers get the better of the 
doers. Hereby it is shown that the victory is of God. For indeed it hath an opposite nature to outward 
conquest, which fact is again above all an infallible sign of strength. Thus also the rocks in the sea, by 
being struck, break the waves; thus also all the saints were proclaimed, and crowned, and set up their 
glorious trophies, winning this tranquil victory. “For stir not thyself,” He saith, “neither weary thyself. God 
hath given thee this might, to conquer not by conflict, but by endurance alone. Do not oppose thyself also 
as he does, and thou hast conquered; conflict not, and thou hast gained the crown. Why dost thou 
disgrace thyself? Allow him not to say that by conflicting thou hast got the better, but suffer him to be 


amazed and to marvel at thy invincible power; and to say to all, that even without entering into conflict 
thou hast conquered.” 


Thus also the blessed Joseph obtained a good report, everywhere by suffering wrong getting the better of 
them who were doing it. For his brethren and the Egyptian woman were amongst those that were plotting 
against him, but over all did this man prevail. For tell me not of the prison, wherein this man dwelt, nor of 
the kings’ courts where she abode, but show me who it is that is conquered, who it is that is defeated, who 
that is in despondency, who that is in pleasure. For she, so far from being able to prevail over the 
righteous man, could not master so much as her own passion; but this man prevailed both over her and 
over that grievous disease. But if thou wilt, hear her very words, and thou shalt see the trophy. “Thou 
broughtest in unto us here an Hebrew servant to mock us.” It was not this man that mocked thee, O 
wretched and unhappy woman, but the devil that told thee that thou couldest break down the adamant. 
This thy husband brought not in unto thee an Hebrew servant to plot against thee, but the wicked spirit 
brought in that unclean lasciviousness; he it was that mocked thee. 


What then did Joseph? He held his peace, and thus is condemned, even as Christ is also. 


For all those things are types of these. And he indeed was in bonds, and she in royal courts. Yet what is 
this? For he was more glorious than any crowned victor, even while continuing in his bonds, but she was 
in a more wretched condition than any prisoner, while abiding in royal chambers. 


But not hence alone may one see the victory, and the defeat, but by the end itself. For which accomplished 
his desired object? The prisoner, not the high born lady? For he strove to keep his chastity, but she to 
destroy it. Which then accomplished what he desired? he who suffered wrong, or she who did the wrong. 
It is quite plain, that it is he who suffered. Surely then this is the one who hath conquered. 


Knowing then these things, let us follow after this victory, which is obtained by suffering wrong, let us flee 
from that which is got by doing wrong. For so shall we both live this present life in all tranquility, and 
great quietness, and shall attain unto the good things to come, by the grace and love towards man of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxxV 
MATT. XXVI. 67, 68 


“Then did they spit in His face, and buffeted Him, and others smote Him with the palms of their hands, 
saying, Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, who is he that smote thee?” 


Wherefore did they these things, when they were to put Him to death? What need of this mockery? That 
thou mightest learn their intemperate spirit by all things, and that having taken Him like a prey, they thus 
showed forth their intoxication, and gave full swing to their madness; making this a festival, and 
assaulting Him with pleasure, and showing forth their murderous disposition. 


But admire, I pray thee, the self command of the disciples, with what exactness they relate these things. 
Hereby is clearly shown their disposition to love the truth, because they relate with all truthfulness the 
things that seem to be opprobrious, disguising nothing, nor being ashamed thereof, but rather accounting 
it very great glory, as indeed it was, that the Lord of the universe should endure to suffer such things for 
us. This shows both His unutterable tenderness, and the inexcusable wickedness of those men, who had 
the heart to do such things to Him that was so mild and meek, and was charming them with such words, 
as were enough to change a lion into a lamb. For neither did He fail in any things of gentleness, nor they 
of insolence and cruelty, in what they did, in what they said. All which things the prophet Isaiah foretold, 
thus proclaiming beforehand, and by one word intimating all this insolence. For “like as many were 
astonished at thee,” he saith, “so shall thy form be held inglorious of men, and thy glory of the sons of 
men.” 


For what could be equal to this insolence? On that face which the sea, when it saw it, had reverenced, 
from which the sun, when it beheld it on the cross, turned away his rays, they did spit, and struck it with 
the palms of their hands, and some upon the head; giving full swing in every way to their own madness. 
For indeed they inflicted the blows that are most insulting of all, buffeting, smiting with the palms of their 
hands, and to these blows adding the insult of spitting at Him. And words again teeming with much 
derision did they speak, saying, “prophesy unto us, thou Christ, who is he that smote thee?” because the 
multitude called Him a prophet. 


But another saith, that they covered His face with His own garment, and did these things, as though they 
had got in the midst of them some vile and worthless fellow. And not freemen only, but slaves also were 
intemperate with this intemperance towards Him at that time. 


These things let us read continually, these things let us hear aright, these things let us write in our minds, 
for these are our honors. In these things do I take a pride, not only in the thousands of dead which He 
raised, but also in the sufferings which He endured. These things Paul puts forward in every way, the 


cross, the death, the sufferings, the revilings, the insults, the scoffs. And now he saith, “let us go forth 
unto Him bearing His reproach;” and now, “who for the joy that was set before Him endured the cross, 
despising the shame.” 


“Now Peter sat in the court without; and a damsel came unto him, saying, thou also wast with Jesus of 
Galilee. But he denied before them all, saying, I know not what thou sayest. And when he was gone out 
into the porch, another maid saw him, and saith, this man also was there with Jesus of Nazareth. And 
again he denied with an oath. And after a while came unto him they that stood by, and said unto Peter, 
surely thou also art one of them, for thy speech bewrayeth thee. Then began he to curse and to swear, I 
know not the man. And immediately the cock crew. And Peter remembered the words of Jesus, which said, 
before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. And he went out, and wept bitterly.” 


Oh strange and wonderful acts! When indeed he saw his master seized only, he was so fervent as both to 
draw his sword, and to cut off the man’s ear; but when it was natural for him to be more indignant, and to 
be inflamed and to burn, hearing such revilings, then he becomes a denier. For who would not have been 
inflamed to madness by the things that were then done? yet the disciple, overcome by fears, so far from 
showing indignation, even denies, and endures not the threat of a miserable and mean girl, and not once 
only, but a second and third time doth he deny Him; and in a short period, and not so much as before 
judges, for it was without for “when he had gone out into the porch,” they asked him, and he did not even 
readily come to a sense of his fall. And this Luke saith, namely, that Christ looked on him showing that he 
not only denied Him, but was not even brought to remembrance from within, and this though the cock had 
crowed; but he needed a further remembrance from his master, and His look was to him instead of a 
voice; so exceedingly was he full of fear. 


But Mark saith, that when he had once denied, then first the cock crew, but when thrice, then for the 
second time; for he declares more particularly the weakness of the disciple, and that he was utterly dead 
with fear; having learnt these things of his master himself, for he was a follower of Peter. In which respect 
one would most marvel at him, that so far from hiding his teacher’s faults, he declared it more distinctly 
than the rest, on this very account, that he was his disciple. 


2. How then is what is said true, when Matthew affirms that Christ said, “Verily I say unto thee, that 
before the cock crow thou shalt deny me thrice;” and Mark declares after the third denial, that “The cock 
crew the second time?” Nay, most certainly is it both true and in harmony. For because at each crowing 
the cock is wont to crow both a third and a fourth time, Mark, to show that not even the sound checked 
him, and brought him to recollection saith this. So that both things are true. For before the cock had 
finished the one crowing, he had denied a third time. And not even when reminded of his sin by Christ did 
he dare to weep openly, lest he should be betrayed by his tears, but “he went out, and wept bitterly.” 


“And when it was day, they led away Jesus from Caiaphas to Pilate.” For because they were desirous to put 
Him to death, but were not able themselves because of the feast, they lead Him to the governor. 


But mark, I pray thee, how the act was forced on, so as to take place at the feast. For so was it typified 
from the first. 


“Then Judas, which had betrayed him, when he saw that He was condemned, repented, and brought again 
the thirty pieces of silver.” 


This was a charge both against him, and against these men; against him, not because he repented, but 
because he did so, late, and slowly, and became self-condemned (for that he delivered Him up, he himself 
confessed); and against them, for that having the power to reverse it, they repented not. 


But mark, when it is that he feels remorse. When his sin was completed, and had received an 
accomplishment. For the devil is like this; he suffers not those that are not watchful to see the evil before 
this, lest he whom he has taken, should repent. At least, when Jesus was saying so many things, he was 
not influenced, but when his offense was completed, then repentance came upon him; and not then 
profitably. For to condemn it, and to throw down the pieces of silver, and not to regard the Jewish people, 
were all acceptable things; but to hang himself, this again was unpardonable, and a work of an evil spirit. 
For the devil led him out of his repentance too soon, so that he should reap no fruit from thence; and 
carries him off, by a most disgraceful death, and one manifest to all, having persuaded him to destroy 
himself. 


But mark, I pray thee, the truth shining forth on every side, even by what the adversaries both do and 
suffer. For indeed even the very end of the traitor stops the mouths of them that had condemned Him, and 
suffers them not to have so much as any shadow of an excuse, that is surely shameless. For what could 
they have to say, when the traitor is shown to pass such a sentence on himself. 


But let us see also the words, what is said; “He brought again the thirty pieces of silver to the chief 
priests, and saith, I have sinned in that I have betrayed innocent blood. And they said, what is that to us? 
see thou to that. And he cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, and departed, and went and hanged 
himself.” 


For neither could he bear his conscience scourging him. But mark, I pray thee, the Jews too suffering the 
same things. For these men also, when they ought to have been amended by what they suffered, do not 
stop, until they have completed their sin. For his sin had been completed, for it was a betrayal; but theirs 
not yet. But when they too had accomplished theirs, and had nailed Him to the cross then they also are 
troubled; at one time saying, “Write not, this is the king of the Jews” (and yet why are ye afraid? why are 
ye troubled at a dead body that is nailed upon the cross?); at another time they guard over Him, saying, 
“Lest His disciples steal Him away, and say that He is risen again; so the last error shall be worse than the 
first.” And yet if they do it, the thing is refuted, if it be not true. But how should they say so, which did not 
dare so much as to stand their ground, when He was seized; and the chief of them even thrice denied 
Him, not bearing a damsel’s threat. But, as I said, the chief priests were now troubled; for that they knew 
the act was a transgression of the law is manifest, from their saying, “See thou to that.” 


Hear, ye covetous, consider what befell him; how he at the same time lost the money, and committed the 
sin, and destroyed his own soul. Such is the tyranny of covetousness. He enjoyed not the money, neither 
the present life, nor that to come, but lost all at once, and having got a bad character even with those very 
men, so hanged himself. 


But, as I said, after the act, then some see clearly. See at any rate these men too for a time not willing to 
have a clear perception of the fact, but saying, “See thou to that:” which thing of itself is a most heavy 
charge against them. For this is the language of men bearing witness to their daring and their 
transgression, but intoxicated by their passion, and not willing to forbear their satanical attempts, but 
senselessly wrapping themselves up in a veil of feigned ignorance. 


For if indeed these things had been said after the crucifixion, and His being slain, of a truth even then the 
saying would have had no reasonable meaning, nevertheless it would not have condemned them so much; 
but now having Him yet in your own hands, and having power to release Him, how could ye be able to say 
these things? For this defense would be a most heavy accusation against you. How? and in what way? 
Because while throwing the whole blame upon the traitor (for they say, “See thou to that”), being able to 
have set themselves free from this murder of Christ, they left the traitor, and even pressed the crime 
further, adding the cross to the betrayal. For what hindered them, when they said to him, “See thou to 
that,” themselves to forbear the criminal act? But now they even do the contrary, adding to it the murder 
and in every thing, both by what they do, and by what they say, entangling themselves in inevitable ills. 
For indeed after these things, when Pilate left it to them, they choose the robber to be released rather 
than Jesus; but Him that had done no wrong, but had even conferred on them so many benefits, they slew. 


3. What then did that man? When he saw that he was laboring to no profit, and that they would not 
consent to receive the pieces of silver, “he cast them down in the temple, and went and hanged himself. 
And the chief priests took the pieces of silver, and said, it is not lawful for to put them into the treasury, 
because it is the price of blood. And they took counsel, and bought with them the potter’s field to bury 
strangers in. Wherefore that field was called, the field of blood, unto this day. Then was fulfilled that 
which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying, and they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of Him 
that was valued, and gave them for the potter’s field, as the Lord appointed me.” 


Seest thou them again self-condemned by their conscience? For because they knew that they had been 
buying the murder, they put them not into the treasury, but bought a field to bury strangers in. And this 
also became a witness against them, and a proof of their treason. For the name of the place more clearly 
than a trumpet proclaimed their blood- guiltiness. Neither did they it at random, but having taking 
counsel, and in every case in like manner, so that no one should be clear of the deed, but all guilty. But 
these things the prophecy foretold from of old. Seest thou not the apostles only, but the prophets also 
declaring exactly those things which were matters of reproach, and every way proclaiming the passion, 
and indicating it beforehand? 


This was the case with the Jews without their being conscious of it. For if they had cast it into the 
treasury, the thing would not have been so clearly discovered; but now having bought a piece of ground, 
they made it all manifest even to subsequent generations. 


Hear ye as many as think to do good works out of murders, and take a reward for the lives of men. These 
almsgiving are Judaical, or rather they are Satanical. For there are, there are now also they, that take by 
violence countless things belonging to others, and think that an excuse is made for all if they cast in some 
ten or a hundred gold pieces. 


Touching whom also the prophet saith, “Ye covered my altar with tears.” Christ is not willing to be fed by 
covetousness, He accepts not this food. Why dost thou insult thy Lord, offering Him unclean things? It is 
better to leave men to pine with hunger, than to feed them from these sources. That was the conduct of a 
cruel man, this of one both cruel and insolent. It is better to give nothing, than to give the things of one 
set of persons to others. For tell me, if you saw any two persons, one naked, one having a garment, and 
then having stripped the one that had the garment, thou wert to clothe the naked, wouldest thou not have 
committed an injustice? It is surely plain to every one. But if when thou hast given all that thou hast taken 
to another, thou hast committed an injustice, and not shown mercy; when thou givest not even a small 
portion of what thou robbest, and callest the deed alms, what manner of punishment wilt thou not 


undergo? For if men offering lame brutes were blamed, what favor wilt thou obtain doing things more 
grievous? For if the chief, making restitution to the owner himself, still doeth an injustice, and so doeth an 
injustice, as by adding fourfold scarcely to do away the charge against himself, and this under the old 
covenant; he that is not stealing, but taking by violence, and not even giving to him that is robbed, but 
instead of him to another; nor yet giving fourfold, but not so much as the half; and moreover not living 
under the old dispensation, but under the new; consider how much fire he is heaping together upon his 
own head. And if he do not as yet suffer his punishment, for this self-same thing I say bewail him, for he is 
treasuring up against himself a greater wrath, unless he repent. For what? “Think ye,” saith He, “that 
they alone were sinners upon whom the tower fell down? Nay, I say unto you, but except ye repent, ye also 
shall suffer the same things.” 


Let us repent then, and give alms pure from covetousness, and in great abundance. Consider that the 
Jews used to feed eight thousand Levites, and together with the Levites, widows also and orphans, and 
they bore many other public charges, and together with these things also served as soldiers; but now 
there are fields, and houses, and hirings of lodgings, and carriages, and muleteers, and mules, and a great 
array of this kind in the church on account of you, and your hardness of heart. For this store of the church 
ought to be with you, and your readiness of mind ought to be a revenue to her; but now two wrong things 
come to pass, both you continue unfruitful, and God’s priests do not practise their proper duties. 


Was it not possible for the houses and the lands to have remained in the time of the apostles? Wherefore 
then did they sell them and give away? Because this was a better thing. 


4. But now a fear seized our fathers (when you were so mad after worldly things, and because of your 
gatherings, and not dispersing abroad), lest the companies of the widows and orphans, and of the virgins, 
should perish of famine; therefore were they constrained to provide these things. For it was not their wish 
to thrust themselves unto what was so unbecoming; but their desire was that your good will should have 
been a supply for them, and that they should gather their fruits from thence, and that they themselves 
should give heed to prayers only. 


But now ye have constrained them to imitate the houses of them that manage public affairs; whereby all 
things are turned upside down. For when both you and we are entangled in the same things, who is there 
to propitiate God? Therefore it is not possible for us to open our mouths, when the state of the church is 
no better than that of worldly men. Have ye not heard that the apostles would not consent so much as to 
distribute the money that was collected without any trouble? But now our bishops have gone beyond 
agents, and stewards, and hucksters in their care about these things; and when they ought to be careful 
and thoughtful about your souls, they are vexing themselves every day about these things, for which the 
innkeepers, and tax-gatherers, and accountants, and stewards are careful. 


These things I do not mention for nought in the way of complaint, but in order that there may be some 
amendment and change, in order that we may be pitied for serving a grievous servitude, in order that you 
may become a revenue and store for the church. 


But if ye are not willing, behold the poor before your eyes; as many as it is possible for us to suffice, we 
will not cease to feed; but those, whom it is not possible, we will leave to you, that ye may not hear those 
words on the awful day, which shall be spoken to the unmerciful and cruel. “Ye saw me an hungered, and 
fed me not.” 


For together with you this inhumanity makes us laughing-stocks, because leaving our prayers, and our 
teaching, and the other parts of holiness, we are fighting all our time, some with wine merchants, some 
with corn-factors, others with them that retail other provisions. 


Hence come battles, and strifes, and daily revilings, and reproaches, and jeers, and on each of the priests 
names are imposed more suitable for houses of secular men; when it would have been fit to take other 
names in the place of these, and to be named from those things, from which also the apostles ordained, 
from the feeding of the hungry, from the protection of the injured, from the care of strangers, from 
succoring them that are despitefully used, from providing for the orphans, from taking part with the 
widows, from presiding over the virgins; and these offices should be distributed amongst us instead of the 
care of the lands and houses. 


These are the stores of the church, these the treasures that become her, and that afford in great degree 
both ease to us and profit to you; or rather to you ease with the profit. For I suppose that by the grace of 
God they that assemble themselves here amount to the number of one hundred thousand; and if each 
bestowed one loaf to some one of the poor, all would be in plenty; but if one farthing only, no one would be 
poor; and we should not undergo so many revilings and jeers, in consequence of our care about the 
money. For indeed the saying, “Sell thy goods, and give to the poor, and come and follow me,” might be 
seasonably addressed to the prelates of the church with respect to the property of the church. For in any 
other way it is not possible to follow Him as we ought, not being freed from all grosser and more worldly 
care. 


But now the priests of God attend at the vintage and harvest, and at the sale and purchase of the produce; 


and whereas they that served the shadow had an entire immunity from such matters, although entrusted 
with a more carnal service; we, who are invited to the very inmost shrines of the heavens, and who enter 
into the true holy of holies, take upon ourselves the cares of tradesmen and retail dealers. 


Hence great neglect of the Scriptures, and remissness in prayers, and indifference about all the other 
duties; for it is not possible to be split into the two things with due zeal. Where I pray and beseech you 
that many fountains may spring up to us from all quarters, and that your forwardness may be to us the 
threshing floor and the wine press. 


For in this way both the poor will more easily be supported, and God will be glorified, and ye will advance 
unto a greater degree of love to mankind, and will enjoy the good things eternal; unto which God grant we 
may all attain, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxXVI 


MATT. XXVII. 11, 12 


“And Jesus stood before the governor; and the governor asked Him, saying, Art thou the king of the Jews? 
And Jesus said unto him, Thou sayest. And when He was accused of the chief priests and elders, He 
answered nothing.” 


Seest thou what He is first asked? which thing most of all they were continually bringing forward in every 
way? For since they saw Pilate making no account of the matters of the law, they direct their accusation to 
the state charges. So likewise did they in the case of the apostles, ever bringing forward these things, and 
saying that they were going about proclaiming king one Jesus, speaking as of a mere man, and investing 
them with a suspicion of usurpation. 


Whence it is manifest, that both the rending the garment and the amazement were a pretense. But all 
things they got up, and plied, in order to bring Him to death. 


This at any rate Pilate then asked. What then said Christ? “Thou sayest.” He confessed that He was a 
king, but a heavenly king, which elsewhere also He spake more clearly, replying to Pilate, “My kingdom is 
not of this world;” that neither they nor this man should have an excuse for accusing Him of such things. 
And He gives a reason that cannot be gainsaid, saying, “If I were of this world, my servants would fight, 
that I should not be delivered.” For this purpose I say, in order to refute this suspicion, He both paid 
tribute, and commanded others to pay it, and when they would make Him a king, He fled. 


Wherefore then did he not bring forward these things, it may be said, at that time, when accused of 
usurpation? Because having the proofs from His acts, of His power, His meekness, His gentleness, beyond 
number, they were willfully blind, and dealt unfairly, and the tribunal was corrupt. For these reasons then 
He replies to nothing, but holds His peace, yet answering briefly (so as not to get the reputation of 
arrogance from continual silence) when the high priest adjured Him, when the governor asked, but in 
reply to their accusations He no longer saith anything; for He was not now likely to persuade them. Even 
as the prophet declaring this self-same thing from of old, said, “In His humiliation His judgment was taken 
away.” 


At these things the governor marvelled, and indeed it was worthy of admiration to see Him showing such 
great forbearance, and holding His peace, Him that had countless things to say. For neither did they 
accuse Him from knowing of any evil thing in Him, but from jealousy and envy only. At least when they 
had set false witness, wherefore, having nothing to say, did they still urge their point? and when they saw 
Judas was dead, and that Pilate had washed his hands of it, why were they not pricked with remorse. For 
indeed He did many things even at the very time, that they might recover themselves, but by none were 
they amended. 


What then saith Pilate? “Hearest thou not how many things these witness against thee?” He wished that 
He should defend Himself and be acquitted, wherefore also he said these things; but since He answered 
nothing, he devises another thing again. 


Of what nature was this? It was a custom for them to release one of the condemned, and by this means he 
attempted to deliver Him. For if you are not willing to release Him as innocent, yet as guilty pardon Him 
for the feast’s sake. 


Seest thou order reversed? For the petition in behalf of the condemned it was customary to be with the 
people, and the granting it with the rulers; but now the contrary hath come to pass, and the ruler 
petitions the people; and not even so do they become gentle, but grow more savage and bloodthirsty, 
driven to frenzy by the passion of envy. For neither had they whereof they should accuse Him, and this 
though He was silent, but they were refuted even then by reason of the abundance of His righteous deeds, 
and being silent He overcame them that say ten thousand things, and are maddened. 


“And when he was set down on the judgment seat, his wife sent unto him, saying, have thou nothing to do 
with this just man, for I have suffered many things this day in a dream because of Him.” See what a thing 
takes place again, sufficient to recall them all. For together with the proof from the things done, the 
dream too was no small thing. And wherefore doth he not see it himself? Either because she was more 
worthy, or because he, if he had seen it, would not have been equally believed; or would not so much as 
have told it. Therefore it was ordered that the wife should see it, so that it might be manifest to all. And 
she doth not merely see it, but also suffers many things, that from his feeling towards his wife, the man 
may be made more reluctant to the murder. And the time too contributed not a little, for on the very night 
she saw it. 


But it was not safe, it may be said, for him to let Him go, because they said He made Himself a king. He 
ought then to have sought for proofs, and a conviction, and for all the things that are infallible signs of an 
usurpation, as, for instance, whether He levied forces, whether He collected money, whether He forged 
arms, whether He attempted any other such thing. But he is led away at random, therefore neither doth 
Christ acquit him of the blame, in saying, “He that betrayeth me unto thee hath greater sin.” So that it 
was from weakness that he yielded and scourged Him, and delivered Him up. 


He then was unmanly and weak; but the chief priests wicked and criminal. For since he had found out a 
device, namely, the law of the feast requiring him to release a condemned person, what do they contrive in 
opposition to that? “They persuaded the multitude,” it is said, “that they should ask Barabbas.” 


2. See how much care he taketh for them to relieve them from blame, and how much diligence they 
employed, so as not to leave to themselves so much as a shadow of an excuse. For which was right? to let 
go the acknowledged criminal, or Him about whose guilt there was a question? For, if in the case of 
acknowledged offenders it was fit there should be a liberation, much more in those of whom there was a 
doubt. For surely this man did not seem to them worse than acknowledged murderers. For on this 
account, it is not merely said they had a robber; but one noted, that is, who was infamous in wickedness, 
who had perpetrated countless murders. But nevertheless even him did they prefer to the Saviour of the 
world, and neither did they reverence the season because it was holy, nor the laws of humanity, nor any 
other thing of the kind, but envy had once for all blinded them. And besides their own wickedness, they 
corrupt the people also, that for deceiving them too they might suffer the most extreme punishment. 


Since therefore they ask for the other, he saith, “What shall I do then with the Christ,” in this way desiring 
to put them to the blush, by giving them the power to choose, that at least out of shame they might ask for 
Him, and the whole should be of their bountifulness. For though to say, He had not done wrong, made 
them more contentious, yet to require that He should be saved out of humanity, carries with it persuasion 
and entreaty that cannot be gainsaid. 


But even then they said, “Crucify Him. But he said, why, what evil hath He done? but they cried out 
exceedingly, let Him be crucified. But he, when he saw that he profited nothing, washed his hands, saying, 
I am innocent.” Why then didst thou deliver Him up? Why didst thou not rescue Him, as the centurion did 
Paul. For that man too was aware that he would please the Jews; and a sedition had taken place on his 
account, and a tumult, nevertheless he stood firm against all. But not so this man, but he was extremely 
unmanly and weak, and all were corrupt together. For neither did this man stand firm against the 
multitude, nor the multitude against the Jews, and in every way their excuse was taken away. For they 
“cried out exceedingly,” that is, cried out the more, “Let Him be crucified.” For they desired not only to 
put Him to death, but also that it should be on a charge of wickedness, and though the judge was 
contradicting them, they continued to cry out the same thing. 


Seest thou how many things Christ did in order to recover them? For like as He often times checked 
Judas, so likewise did He restrain these men too, both throughout all His Gospel, and at the very time of 
His condemnation. For surely when they saw the ruler and the judge washing his hands of it, and saying, 
“Tam innocent of this blood,” they should have been moved to compunction both by what was said, and by 
what was done, as well when they saw Judas had hanged himself, as when they saw Pilate himself 
entreating them to take another in the place of Him. For when the accuser and traitor condemns himself, 
and he who gives sentence puts off from himself the guilt, and such a vision appears the very night, and 
even as condemned he begs Him off, what kind of plea will they have? For if they were not willing that He 
should be innocent, yet they should not have preferred to him even a robber, one that was acknowledged 
to be such, and very notorious. 


What then did they? When they saw the judge washing his hands, and saying, “I am innocent,” they cried 
out “His blood be on us, and on our children.” Then at length when they had given sentence against 
themselves, he yielded that all should be done. 


See here too their great madness. For passion and wicked desire are like this. They suffer not men to see 
anything of what is right. For be it that ye curse yourselves; why do you draw down the curse upon your 
children also? 


Nevertheless, the lover of man, though they acted with so much madness, both against themselves, and 
against their children, so far from confirming their sentence upon their children, confirmed it not even on 


them, but from the one and from the other received those that repented, and counts them worthy of good 
things beyond number. For indeed even Paul was of them, and the thousands that believed in Jerusalem; 
for, “thou seest it is said, brother, how many thousands of Jews there are which believe.” And if some 
continued in their sin, to themselves let them impute their punishment. 


“Then released he Barabbas unto them, but Jesus, when he had scourged Him, he delivered to be 
crucified.” 


And wherefore did he scourge Him. Either as one condemned, or willing to invest the judgment with due 
form, or to please them. And yet he ought to have resisted them. For indeed even before this he had said, 
“Take ye Him, and judge Him according to your law.” And there were many things that might have held 
back him and those men, the signs and the miracles, and the great patience of Him, who was suffering 
these things, and above all His untold silence. For since both by His defense of Himself, and by His 
prayers, He had shown His humanity, again He showeth His exaltedness and the greatness of His nature, 
both by His silence, and by His contemning what is said; by all leading them on to marvel at Himself. But 
to none of these things did they give way. 


3. For when once the reasoning powers are overwhelmed as it were by intoxication or some wild insanity, 
it would be hard for the sinking soul to rise again, if it be not very noble. 


For it is fearful, it is fearful to give place to these wicked passions, wherefore it were fit in every way to 
ward off and repel their entering in. For when they have laid hold of the soul, and got the dominion over 
it, like as fire lighting upon a wood, so do they kindle the flame to a blaze. 


Wherefore I entreat you to do all things so as to fence off their entrance; and not by comforting yourselves 
with this heartless reasoning to bring in upon yourselves all wickedness, saying, what of this? What of 
that? For countless ills have their birth from hence. For the devil, being depraved, makes use of much 
craft, and exertion, and self-abasement for the ruin of men, and begins his attack on them with things of a 
more trifling nature. 


And mark it, he desired to bring Saul into superstition of witchcraft. But if he had counselled this at the 
beginning, the other would not have given heed; for how should he, who was even driving them out? 
Therefore gently and by little and little he leads him on to it. For when he had disobeyed Samuel, and had 
caused the burnt-offering to be offered, when he was not present, being blamed for it, he says, “The 
compulsion from the enemy was too great,” and when he ought to have bewailed, he felt as though he had 
done nothing. 


Again God gave him the commands about the Amalekites, but he transgressed these too. Thence he 
proceeded to his crimes about David, and thus slipping easily and by little and little he stayed not, until he 
came unto the very pit of destruction, and cast himself in. So likewise in the case of Cain, he did not at 
once urge him to slay his brother, since he would not have persuaded him, but first wrought upon him to 
offer things more or less vile, saying, “This is no sin:” in the second place he kindled envy and jealousy, 
saying, neither is there anything in this; thirdly, he persuaded him to slay and to deny his murder; and did 
not leave him before he had put on him the crowning act of evil. 


Wherefore it is necessary for us to resist the beginning. For at any rate, even if the first sins stopped at 
themselves, not even so were it right to despise the first sins; but now they go on also to what is greater, 
when the mind is careless. Wherefore we ought to do all things to remove the beginnings of them. 


For look not now at the nature of the sin, that it is little, but that it becomes a root of great sin when 
neglected. For if one may say something marvellous, great sins need not so much earnestness, as such as 
are little, and of small account. For the former the very nature of the sin causes us to abhor, but the little 
sins by this very thing cast us into remissness; and allow us not to rouse ourselves heartily for their 
removal. Wherefore also they quickly become great, while we sleep. This one may see happening in bodies 
also. 


So likewise in the instance of Judas, that great wickedness had its birth. For if it had not seemed to him a 
little thing to steal the money of the poor, he would not have been led on to this treachery. Unless it had 
seemed to the Jews a little thing to be taken captive by vainglory, they would not have run on the rock of 
becoming Christ’s murderers. And indeed all evils we may see arise from this. 


For no one quickly and at once rusheth out into vices. For the soul hath, yea it hath a shame implanted in 
us, and a reverence for right things; and it would not at once become so shameless as in one act to cast 
away everything, but slowly, and by little and little doth it perish, when it is careless. Thus also did 
idolatry enter in, men being honored beyond measure, both the living and the departed; thus also were 
idols worshipped; thus too did whoredom prevail, and the other evils. 


And see. One man laughed unseasonably; another blamed him; a third took away the fear, by saying, 
nothing comes of this. “For what is laughing? What can come of it?” Of this is bred foolish jesting; from 
that filthy talking; then filthy doings. 


Again, another being blamed for slandering his neighbors, and reviling, and calumniating, despised it, 
saying, evil-speaking is nothing. By this he begets hatred unspeakable, revilings without end; by the 
revilings blows, and by the blows oftentimes murder. 


4. From these little things then that wicked spirit thus brings in the great sins; and from the great 
despair; having invented this other while not less mischievous than the former. For to sin destroys not so 
much as to despair. For he that hath offended, if he be vigilant, speedily by repentance amends what hath 
been done; but he that hath learnt to despond, and doth not repent, by reason thereof fails of this 
amendment by not applying the remedies from repentance. 


And he hath a third grievous snare; as when he invests the sin with a show of devotion. And where hath 
the devil so far prevailed as to deceive to this degree? Hear, and beware of his devices. Christ by Paul 
commanded “that a woman depart not from her husband, and not to defraud one another, except by 
consent;” but some from a love of continence forsooth, having withdrawn from their own husbands, as 
though they were doing something devout, have driven them to adultery. Consider now what an evil it is 
that they, undergoing so much toil, should be blamed as having committed the greatest injustice, and 
should suffer extreme punishment, and drive their husbands into the pit of destruction. 


Others again, abstaining from meats by a rule of fasting, have by degrees gone so far as to abhor them; 
which even of itself brings a very great punishment. 


But this comes to pass, when any hold fast their own prejudices contrary to what is approved by the 
Scriptures. Those also among the Corinthians thought it was a part of perfection to eat of all things 
without distinction, even of things forbidden, but nevertheless this was not of perfection, but of the utmost 
lawlessness. Wherefore also Paul earnestly reproves them, and pronounces them to be worthy of extreme 
punishment. Others again think it a sign of piety to wear long hair. And yet this is amongst the things 
forbidden, and carries with it much disgrace. 


Again, others follow after excessive sorrow for their sins as a profitable thing; yet it also comes of the 
devil’s wiles, and Judas showed it; at least in consequence thereof he even hanged himself. Therefore Paul 
again was in fear about him that had committed fornication, lest any such thing should befall him, and 
persuaded the Corinthians speedily to deliver him, “lest perhaps such a one should be swallowed up with 
overmuch sorrow.” Then, indicating that such a result cometh of the snares of that wicked one, he saith, 
“Lest Satan should get an advantage over us, for we are not ignorant of his devices,” meaning that he 
assails us with much craft. Since if he fought against us plainly and openly, the victory would be ready and 
easy; or rather even now, if we be vigilant, victory will be ready. For indeed against each one of those 
ways God hath armed us. 


For to persuade us not to despise even these little things, hear what warning He gives us, saying, “He that 
saith to his brother, thou fool, shall be in danger of hell;” and he that hath looked with unchaste eyes is a 
complete adulterer. And on them that laugh he pronounces a woe, and everywhere He removes the 
beginning and the seeds of evil, and saith we have to give an account of an idle word. Therefore also Job 
applied a remedy even for the thoughts of his children. 


But about not despairing, it is said, “Doth he fall, and not arise? Doth he turn away, and not return?” and, 
“T do not will the death of the sinner, so much as that he should turn and live:” and, “To-day if ye will hear 
His voice:” and many other such things, both sayings and examples are set in the Scripture. And in order 
not to be ruined under the guise of godly fear, hear Paul saying, “Lest perhaps such a one be swallowed 
up by overmuch sorrow.” 


Knowing therefore these things, let us set for a barrier in all the ways that pervert the unwary the wisdom 
which is drawn from the Scriptures. Neither say, why, what is it, if I gaze curiously at a beautiful woman? 
For if thou shouldest commit the adultery in the heart, soon thou wilt venture on that in flesh. Say not, 
why, what is it if I should pass by this poor man? For if thou pass this man by, thou wilt also the next; if 
him, then the third. 


Neither again say, why, what is it, if I should desire my neighbor’s goods. For this, this caused Ahab’s ruin; 
although he would have paid a price, yet he took it from one unwilling. For a man ought not to buy by 
force, but on persuasion. But if he, who would have paid the fair price, was so punished, because he took 
from one unwilling, he who doeth not so much as this, and taketh by violence from the unwilling, and that 
when living under grace, of what punishment will he not be worthy? 


In order therefore that we be not punished, keeping ourselves quite pure from all violence and rapine, and 
guarding against the sources of sins together with the sins themselves, let us with much diligence give 
heed to virtue; for thus shall we also enjoy the good things eternal by the grace and love towards man of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxXVII 


MATT. XXVII. 27-29 


“Then the soldiers of the governor took Jesus into the common hall, and gathered unto him the whole 
band of soldiers; and they stripped Him, and put on Him a purple robe; and when they had platted a 
crown of thorns, they put it on His head, and a reed in His right hand; and they bowed the knee before 
Him, and mocked Him, saying, Hail, king of the Jews.” 


As though on some signal the devil then was entering in triumph into all. For, be it that Jews pining with 
envy and jealousy were mad against Him, as to the soldiers, whence was it, and from what sort of cause? 
Is it not clear that it was the devil who was then entering in fury into the hearts of all? For indeed they 
made a pleasure of their insults against Him, being a savage and ruthless set. I mean that, when they 
ought to have been awestruck, when they ought to have wept, which even the people did, this they did 
not, but, on the contrary, were despiteful, and insolent; perhaps themselves also seeking to please the 
Jews, or it may be doing all in conformity to their own evil nature. 


And the insults were different, and varied. For that Divine Head at one time they buffeted, at another they 
insulted with the crown of thorns, at another they smote with the reed, men unholy and accursed! 


What plea shall we have after this for being moved by injuries, after Christ suffered these things? For 
what was done was the utmost limit of insolence. For not one member, but the whole entire body 
throughout was made an object of insolence; the head through the crown, and the reed, and the buffeting; 
the face, being spit upon; the cheeks, being smitten with the palms of the hands; the whole body by the 
stripes, by being wrapped in the robe, and by the pretended worship; the hand by the reed, which they 
gave him to hold instead of a sceptre; the mouth again by the offering of the vinegar. What could be more 
grievous than these things? What more insulting? 


For the things that were done go beyond all language. For as though they were afraid lest they should 
seem to fall short at all in the crime, having killed the prophets with their own hands, but this man with 
the sentence of a judge, so they do in every deed; and make it the work of their own hands, and condemn 
and sentence both among themselves and before Pilate, saying, “His blood be on us and on our children,” 
and insult Him, and do despite unto Him themselves, binding Him, leading Him away, and render 
themselves authors of the spiteful acts done by the soldiers, and nail Him to the cross, and revile Him, and 
spit at Him, and deride Him. For Pilate contributed nothing in this matter, but they themselves did every 
thing, becoming accusers, and judges, and executioners, and all. 


And these things are read amongst us, when all meet together. For that the heathens may not say, that ye 
display to people and nations the things that are glorious and illustrious, such as the signs and the 
miracles, but that ye hide these which are matters of reproach; the grace of the Spirit hath brought it to 
pass, that in the full festival, when men in multitude and women are present, and all, as one may Say, at 
the great eve of the passover, then all these things should be read; when the whole world is present, then 
are all these acts proclaimed with a clear voice. And these being read, and made known to all, Christ is 
believed to be God and, besides all the rest, is worshipped, even because of this, that He vouchsafed to 
stoop so much for us as actually to suffer these things, and to teach us all virtue. 


These things then let us read continually; for indeed great is the gain, great the advantage to be thence 
obtained. For when thou seest Him, both by gestures and by deeds, mocked and worshipped with so much 
derision, and beaten and suffering the utmost insults, though thou be very stone, thou wilt become softer 
than any wax, and wilt cast out of thy soul all haughtiness. 


Hear therefore also what follows. For after “they had mocked Him, they led Him to crucify Him,” it is said, 
and when they had stripped Him, they took His garments, and sat down and watched Him, when He 
should die. And they divide His garments amongst them, which sort of thing is done in the case of very 
vile and abject criminals, and such as have no one belonging to them, and are in utter desolation. 


They parted the garments, by which such great miracles were done. But they wrought none now, Christ 
restraining His unspeakable power. And this was no small addition of insult. For as to one base and abject, 
as I said, and the vilest of all men; so do they dare to do all things. To the thieves at any rate they did 
nothing of the kind, but to Christ they dare it all. And they crucified Him in the midst of them, that He 
might share in their reputation. 


And they gave Him gall to drink, and this to insult Him, but He would not. But another saith, that having 
tasted it, He said, “It is finished.” And what meaneth, “It is finished?” The prophecy was fulfilled 
concerning Him. “For they gave me,” it is said, “gall for my meat, and for my thirst they gave me vinegar 
to drink.” But neither doth that evangelist indicate that He drank, for merely to taste differs not from not 
drinking, but hath one and the same signification. 


But nevertheless not even here doth their contumely stop, but after having stripped and crucified Him, 
and offered Him vinegar, they proceeded still further, and beholding Him impaled upon the cross, they 
revile Him, both they themselves and the passers by; and this was more grievous than all, that on the 
charge of being an impostor and deceiver He suffered these things, and as a boaster, and vainly 
pretending what He said. Therefore they both crucified Him publicly, that they might make a show of it in 
the sight of all; and therefore also they did it by the hands of the soldiers, that these things being 


perpetrated even by a public tribunal, the insult might be the greater. 


2. And yet who would not have been moved by the multitude that was following Him, and lamenting Him? 
Nay, not these wild beasts. Wherefore also He to the multitude vouchsafes an answer, but to these men 
not so. For after having done what they would, they endeavor also to injure His honor, fearing His 
resurrection. Therefore they say these things publicly, and crucified thieves with Him, and wishing to 
prove Him a deceiver, they say, “Thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in three days come down 
from the cross.” For since on telling Pilate to remove the accusation (this was the writing, “The king of the 
Jews”), they prevailed not, but he persevered in saying, “What I have written, I have written,” they then 
endeavor by their derision of Him to show that He is not a king. 


Wherefore they said those things, and also these. If “He is the king of Israel, let Him come down now from 
the cross. He saved others, Himself He cannot save,” aiming hereby to bring discredit even on His former 
miracles. And again, “If He be Son of God, and He will have Him, let Him save Him.” 


O execrable; most execrable! What, were not the prophets prophets, nor the righteous men righteous, 
because God rescued them not out of their dangers. Nay surely they were, though suffering these things. 
What then could be equal to your folly? For if the coming of the dangers upon them did not injure their 
honor with you, how much more in the case of this man, was it wrong for you to be offended, when both 
by what He did, by what He said, He was ever correcting beforehand this suspicion of yours. 


Yet nevertheless, even when these things were said and done, they prevailed nothing, not even at the very 
time. At any rate, he, who was depraved in such great wickedness, and who had spent his whole life in 
murders and house-breakings, when these things were being said, then confessed Him, and made mention 
of a kingdom, and the people bewailed Him. And yet the things that were done seemed to testify the 
contrary in the eyes of those who knew not the mysterious dispensations, that He was weak and of no 
power, nevertheless truth prevailed even by the contrary things. 


Hearing then these things, let us arm ourselves against all rage, against all anger. Shouldest thou 
perceive thy heart swelling, seal thy breast setting upon it the cross. Call to mind some one of the things 
that then took place, and thou wilt cast out as dust all rage by the recollection of the things that were 
done. Consider the words, the actions; consider that He is Lord, and thou servant. He is suffering for thee, 
thou for thyself; He in behalf of them who had been benefited by Him and had crucified Him, thou in 
behalf of thyself; He in behalf of them who had used Him despitefully, thou oftentimes at the hands of 
them who have been injured. He in the sight of the whole city, or rather of the whole people of the Jews, 
both strangers, and those of the country, before whom He spake those merciful words, but thou in the 
presence of few; and what was more insulting to Him, that even His disciples forsook Him. For those, who 
before paid Him attention, had deserted Him, but His enemies and foes, having got Him in the midst of 
themselves on the cross, insulted, reviled, mocked, derided, scoffed at Him, Jews and soldiers from below, 
from above thieves on either side: for indeed the thieves insulted, and upbraided Him both of them. How 
then saith Luke that one “rebuked?” Both things were done, for at first both upbraided Him, but 
afterwards one did so no more. For that thou mightest not think the thing had been done by any 
agreement, or that the thief was not a thief, by his insolence he showeth thee, that up on the cross he was 
a thief and an enemy, and at once was changed. 


Considering then all these things, control thyself. For what sufferest thou like what thy Lord suffered? 
Wast thou publicly insulted? But not like these things. Art thou mocked? yet not thy whole body, not being 
thus scourged, and stripped. And even if thou wast buffeted, yet not like this. 


3. And add to this, I pray thee, by whom, and wherefore, and when, and who it was; and (the most 
grievous matter) that these things being done, no one found fault, no one blamed what was done, but on 
the contrary all rather approved, and joined in mocking Him and in jeering at Him; and as a boaster, 
impostor, and deceiver, and not able to prove in His works the things that He said, so did they revile Him. 
But He held His peace to all, preparing for us the most powerful incentives to long suffering. 


But we, though hearing such things, are not patient so much as to servants, but we rush and kick worse 
than wild asses, with respect to injuries against ourselves, being savage and inhuman; but of those 
against God not making much account. And with respect to friends too we have the same disposition; 
should any one vex us, we bear it not; should he insult us, we are savage more than wild beasts, we who 
are reading these things every day. A disciple betrayed Him, the rest forsook Him and fled, they that had 
been benefited by Him spat at Him, the servants of the high priest smote Him with the palm of the hand, 
the soldiers buffeted Him; they that passed by jeered Him and reviled Him, the thieves accused Him; and 
to no man did He utter a word, but by silence overcame all; instructing thee by His actions, that the more 
meekly thou shalt endure, the more wilt thou prevail over them that do thee evil, and wilt be an object of 
admiration before all. For who will not admire him that endures with forbearance the insults he receives 
from them that are using him despitefully? For even as, though any man suffer justly, yet enduring the evil 
meekly, he is considered by the more part to suffer unjustly; so though one suffer unjustly, yet if he be 
violent, he will get the suspicion of suffering justly, and will be an object of ridicule, as being dragged 
captive by his anger, and losing his own nobility. For such a one, we must not call so much as a freeman, 
though he be lord over ten thousand servants. 


But did some person exceedingly provoke thee? And what of that? For then should self-control be shown, 
since when there is no one to vex, we see even the wild beasts gentle; for neither are they always savage, 
but when any one rouses them. And we therefore, if we are only then quiet, when there is no one 
provoking us, what advantage have we over them. For they are both oftentimes justly indignant, and have 
much excuse, for by being stirred and goaded are they roused, and besides these things they are devoid of 
reason, and have savageness in their nature. 


But whence, I pray thee, canst thou find a plea for being savage and fierce? What hardship hast thou 
suffered? Hast thou been robbed? For this self-same reason shouldest thou endure it, so as to gain more 
amply. But wast thou deprived of character? And what is this? Thy condition is in no way worsened by 
this, if thou practise self-command. But if thou sufferest no grievance, whence art thou angry with him 
that hath done thee no harm, but hath even benefited thee? For they who honor, make them that are not 
watchful the more vain; but they who insult and despise render those that take heed to themselves more 
steadfast. For the careless are more injured by being honored than by being insulted. And the one set of 
persons, if we be sober, become to us authors of self-control, but the others excite our pride, they fill us 
with boastfulness, vainglory, folly, they make our soul the feebler. 


And to this fathers bear witness, who do not flatter their own children so much as they chide them, 
fearing lest from the praise they should receive any harm, and their teachers use the same remedy to 
them. So that if we are to avoid any one, it should be those that flatter us rather than those that insult us; 
for this bait brings greater mischief than insult to them, who do not take heed, and it is more difficult to 
control this feeling than that. And the reward too is far more abundant from thence, and the admiration 
greater. For indeed it is more worthy of admiration to see a man insulted, and not moved, than beaten and 
smitten, and not falling. 


And how is it possible not to be moved? one may say. Hath any one insulted thee? Place the sign upon thy 
breast, call to mind all the things that were then done; and all is quenched. Consider not the insults only, 
but if also any good hath been ever done unto thee, by him that hath insulted thee, and straightway thou 
wilt become meek, or rather consider before all things the fear of God, and soon thou wilt be mild and 
gentle. 


4. Together with these things even from thine own servants take a lesson concerning these matters; and 
when thou seest thyself insulting, but thy servant holding his peace, consider that it is possible to practise 
selfcontrol, and condemn thyself for being violent; and in the very time of offering insults learn not to 
insult; and thus not even when insulted, wilt thou be vexed. Consider that he who is insolent is beside 
himself and mad, and thou wilt not feel indignant, when insulted, since the possessed strike us, and we, so 
far from being provoked, do rather pity them. This do thou also; pity him that is insolent to thee, for he is 
held in subjection by a dreadful monster, rage, by a grievous demon, anger. Set him free as he is wrought 
upon by a grievous demon, and going quickly to ruin. For so great is this disease as not to need even time 
for the destruction of him that is seized with it. Wherefore also one said, “The sway of his fury shall be his 
fall;” by this most of all showing its tyranny, that in a short time it works great ills, and needs not to 
continue long with us, so that if in addition to its strength it were apt to last, it would indeed be hard to 
strive against. 


I should like to show what the man is who insulteth, what he that practises self-control, and to bring 
nakedly before you the soul of the one and the other. For thou shouldest see the one like a sea tost with a 
tempest, but the other like a harbor free from disturbance. For it is not disturbed by these evil blasts, but 
puts them to rest easily. For indeed they who are insulting, do everything in order to make it sting. When 
then they fail of that hope, even they are thenceforth at peace, and go away amended. For it is impossible 
that a man, who is angry, should not utterly condemn himself, even as on the other hand it is impossible 
for one who is not angry to be self-condemned. For though it be necessary to retaliate, it is possible to do 
this without anger (and it were more easy and more wise than with anger) and to have no painful feeling. 
For if we be willing, the good things will be from ourselves, and we shall be with the grace of God 
sufficient for our own safety and honor. 


For why seekest thou the glory that cometh from another? Do thou honor thyself, and no one will be able 
to insult thee; but if thou dishonor thyself, though all should honor thee, thou wilt not be honored. For like 
as, unless we put ourselves in an evil state, no one else puts us in such a state; even so unless we insult 
ourselves, no one else can put us to shame. 


For let any man be great and worthy of admiration, and let all men call him an adulterer, a thief, a violater 
of tombs, a murderer, a robber, and let him be neither provoked or indignant, nor be conscious to himself 
of any of these crimes, what disgrace will he thence undergo? None. What then, you may say, if many have 
such an opinion of him? Not even so is he disgraced, but they bring shame upon themselves, by 
accounting one, who is not such, to be such. For tell me, if any one think the sun to be dark, doth he bring 
an ill name on that heavenly body, or on himself? Surely on himself, getting himself the character of being 
blind or mad. So also they that account wicked men good, and they that make the opposite error, disgrace 
themselves. 


Wherefore we ought to give the greater diligence, to keep our conscience clear, and to give no handle 


against ourselves, nor matter for evil suspicion; but if others will be mad, even when this is our 
disposition, not to care very much, nor to grieve. For he that hath got the character of a wicked man, 
being a good man, is in no degree thereby hurt as regards his being such as he is; but he that hath been 
suspecting another vainly and causelessly, receives the utmost harm; as, on the other hand, the wicked 
man, if he be supposed to be the contrary, will gain nothing thence, but will both have a heavier judgment, 
and be led into greater carelessness. For he that is such and is suspected thereof, may perhaps be 
humbled, and acknowledge his sins; but when he escapes detection, he falls into a state past feeling. For 
if, while all are accusing them, offenders are hardly stirred up to compunction, when so far from accusing 
them, some even praise them, at what time will they who are living in vice be able to open their eyes? 
Hearest thou that Paul also blames for this, that the Corinthians (so far from permitting him that had been 
guilty of fornication, to acknowledge his own sin), applauding and honoring him, did on the contrary urge 
him on in vice thereby? Wherefore, I pray, let us leave the suspicions of the multitude, their insults and 
their honors, and let us be diligent about one thing only, that we be conscious to ourselves of no evil thing, 
nor insult our own selves. For so both here, and in the world to come, we shall enjoy much glory, unto 
which God grant we all may attain, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom 
be glory world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXXXVII 


MATT. XXVII. 45-48 


“Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the earth until the ninth hour. And about the ninth 
hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, and said, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? that is to say, my God my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me? Some of them that stood there, when they heard that said, this man calleth for 
Elias. And straight way one of them ran, and took a sponge, and filled it with vinegar, and put it on a reed, 
and gave Him to drink.” 


This is the sign which before He had promised to give them when they asked it, saying, “An evil and 
adulterous generation seeketh after a sign, and there shall no sign be given to it, but the sign of the 
prophet Jonas;” meaning His cross, and His death, His burial, and His resurrection. And again, declaring 
in another way the virtue of the cross, He said, “When ye have lifted up the Son of Man, then shall ye 
know that I am He.” And what He saith is to this purport: “When ye have crucified me, and think ye have 
overcome me, then, above all, shall ye know my might.” 


For after the crucifixion, the city was destroyed, and the Jewish state came to an end, they fell away from 
their polity and their freedom, the gospel flourished, the word was spread abroad to the ends of the world; 
both sea and land, both the inhabited earth and the desert perpetually proclaim its power. These things 
then He meaneth, and those which took place at the very time of the crucifixion. For indeed it was much 
more marvellous that these things should be done, when He was nailed to the cross, than when He was 
walking on earth. And not in this respect only was the wonder, but because from heaven also was that 
done which they had sought, and it was over all the world, which had never before happened, but in Egypt 
only, when the passover was to be fulfilled. For indeed those events were a type of these. 


And observe when it took place. At midday, that all that dwell on the earth may know it, when it was day 
all over the world; which was enough to convert them, not by the greatness of the miracle only, but also by 
its taking place in due season. For after all their insulting, and their lawless derision, this is done, when 
they had let go their anger, when they had ceased mocking, when they were satiated with their jeerings, 
and had spoken all that they were minded; then He shows the darkness, in order that at least so (having 
vented their anger) they may profit by the miracle. For this was more marvellous than to come down from 
the cross, that being on the cross He should work these things. For whether they thought He Himself had 
done it, they ought to have believed and to have feared; or whether not He, but the Father, yet thereby 
ought they to have been moved to compunction, for that darkness was a token of His anger at their crime. 
For that it was not an eclipse, but both wrath and indignation, is not hence alone manifest, but also by the 
time, for it continued three hours, but an eclipse takes place in one moment of time, and they know it, 
who have seen this; and indeed it hath taken place even in our generation. 


And how, you may say, did not all marvel, and account Him to be God? Because the race of man was then 
held in a state of great carelessness and vice. And this miracle was but one, and when it had taken place, 
immediately passed away; and no one was concerned to inquire into the cause of it, and great was the 
prejudice and the habit of ungodliness. And they knew not what was the cause of that which took place, 
and they thought perhaps this happened so, in the way of an eclipse or some natural effect. And why dost 
thou marvel about them that are without, that knew nothing, neither inquired by reason of great 
indifference, when even those that were in Judaea itself, after so many miracles, yet continued using Him 
despitefully, although He plainly showed them that He Himself wrought this thing. 


And for this reason, even after this He speaks, that they might learn that He was still alive, and that He 
Himself did this, and that they might become by this also more gentle, and He saith, “Eli, Eli, lama 
sabachthani?” that unto His last breath they might see that He honors His Father, and is no adversary of 
God. Wherefore also He uttered a certain cry from the prophet, even to His last hour bearing witness to 


the Old Testament, and not simply a cry from the prophet, but also in Hebrew, so as to be plain and 
intelligible to them, and by all things He shows how He is of one mind with Him that begat Him. 


But mark herein also their wantonness, and intemperance, and folly. They thought (it is said) that it was 
Elias whom He called, and straightway they gave Him vinegar to drink. But another came unto Him, and 
“pierced His side with a spear.” What could be more lawless, what more brutal, than these men; who 
carried their madness to so great a length, offering insult at last even to a dead body? 


But mark thou, I pray thee, how He made use of their wickednesses for our salvation. For after the blow 
the fountains of our salvation gushed forth from thence. 


“And Jesus, when He had cried with a loud voice, yielded up the Ghost.” This is what He said, “I have 
power to lay down my life, and I have power to take it again,” and, “I lay it down of myself.” So for this 
cause He cried with the voice, that it might be shown that the act is done by power. Mark at any rate 
saith, that “Pilate marvelled if He were already dead:” and that the centurion for this cause above all 
believed, because He died with power. 


This cry rent the veil, and opened the tombs, and made the house desolate. And He did this, not as 
offering insult to the temple (for how should He, who saith, “Make not my Father’s house a house of 
merchandise”), but declaring them to be unworthy even of His abiding there; like as also when He 
delivered it over to the Babylonians. But not for this only were these things done, but what took place was 
a prophecy of the coming desolation, and of the change into the greater and higher state; and a sign of 
His might. 


And together with these things He showed Himself also by what followed after these things, by the raising 
of the dead. For in the instance of Elisha; one on touching a dead body rose again, but now by a voice He 
raised them, His body continuing up there, on the cross. And besides, those things were a type of this. For 
that this might be believed, therefore is that all done. And they are not merely raised, but also rocks are 
rent, and the earth shaken, that they might learn, that He was able to strike themselves blind, and to rend 
them in pieces. For He that cleft rocks asunder, and darkened the world, much more could have done 
these things to them, had it been His will. But He would not, but having discharged His wrath upon the 
elements, them it was His will to save by clemency. But they abated not their madness. Such is envy, such 
is jealousy, it is not easily stayed. At that time then they were impudent in setting themselves against the 
actual appearances; and afterwards even against the things themselves, when a seal being put upon Him, 
and soldiers watching Him, He rose again, and they heard these things from the very guards; they even 
gave money, in order both to corrupt others, and to steal away the history of the resurrection. 


Marvel not therefore if at this time also they were perverse, being thus altogether prepared to set 
themselves impudently against all things; but observe this other point, how great signs He had wrought, 
some from Heaven, some on earth, some in the very temple, at once marking His indignation, and at the 
same time showing that what were unapproachable are now to be entered, and that Heaven shall be 
opened; and the work removed to the true Holy of Holies. And they indeed said, “If He be the King of 
Israel, let Him come down now from the cross,” but He shows that He is King of all the world. And 
whereas those men said, “Thou that destroyest this temple, and buildest it in three days,” He shows that it 
shall be made forever desolate. Again they said, “He saved others, Himself He cannot save,” but He while 
abiding on the cross proved this most abundantly on the bodies of His servants. For if for Lazarus to rise 
on the fourth day was a great thing, how much more for all those who had long ago fallen asleep, at once 
to appear alive, which was a sign of the future resurrection. For, “many bodies of the saints which slept, 
arose,” it is said, “and went into the holy city, and appeared to many.” For in order that what was done 
might not be accounted to be an imagination, they appear, even to many, in the city. And the Centurion too 
then glorified God, saying, “Truly this was a righteous man. And the multitudes that came together to that 
sight, returned beating their breasts.” So great was the power of the crucified, that after so many 
mockings, and scoffs, and jeers, both the centurion was moved to compunction, and the people. And some 
say that there is also a martyrdom of this centurion, who after these things grew to manhood in the faith. 


“And many women were there beholding afar off, which had followed Him, ministering unto Him, Mary 
Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James, and Joses, and the mother of Zebedee’s sons.” 


These things the women see done, these who were most inclined to feel for Him, who were most of all 
bewailing Him. And mark how great their assiduity. They had followed Him ministering to Him, and were 
present even unto the time of the dangers. Wherefore also they saw all; how He cried, how He gave up 
the ghost, how the rocks were rent, and all the rest. 


And these first see Jesus; and the sex that was most condemned, this first enjoys the sight of the 
blessings, this most shows its courage. And when the disciples had fled, these were present. But who were 
these? His mother, for she is called mother of James, and the rest. But another evangelist saith, that many 
also lamented over the things that were done, and smote their breasts, which above all shows the cruelty 
of the Jews, for that they gloried in things for which others were lamenting, and were neither moved by 
pity, nor checked by fear. For indeed the things that were done were of great wrath, and were not merely 
signs, but signs of anger all of them, the darkness, the cloven rocks, the veil rent in the midst, the shaking 


of the earth, and great was the excess of the indignation. 


“But Joseph went, and begged the body.” This was Joseph, who was concealing his discipleship of late; 
now however he had become very bold after the death of Christ. For neither was he an obscure person, 
nor of the unnoticed; but one of the council, and highly distinguished; from which circumstance especially 
one may see his courage. For he exposed himself to death, taking upon him enmity with all, by his 
affection to Jesus, both having dared to beg the body, and not having desisted until he obtained it. But not 
by taking it only, nor by burying it in a costly manner, but also by laying it in his own new tomb, he 
showeth his love, and his courage. And this was not so ordered without purpose, but so there should not 
be any bare suspicion, that one had risen instead of another. 


“And there was Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, sitting over against the sepulchre.” For what 
purpose do these wait by it? As yet they knew nothing great, as was meet, and high about Him, wherefore 
also they had brought ointments, and were waiting at the tomb, so that if the madness of the Jews should 
relax, they might go and embrace the body. Seest thou women’s courage? seest thou their affection? seest 
thou their noble spirit in money? their noble spirit even unto death? 


Let us men imitate the women; let us not forsake Jesus in temptations. For they for Him even dead spent 
so much and exposed their lives, but we (for again I say the same things) neither feed Him when hungry, 
nor clothe Him when naked, but seeing Him begging, we pass Him by. And yet if ye saw Himself, every 
one would strip himself of all his goods. But even now it is the same. For He Himself has said, I am he. 
Wherefore then dost thou not strip thyself of all? For indeed even now thou hearest Him say, Thou doest it 
unto me; and there is no difference whether thou givest to this man or to Him; thou hast nothing less than 
these women that then fed Him, but even much more. But be not perplexed! For it is not so much to have 
fed Him appearing in His own person, which would be enough to prevail with a heart of stone, as (because 
of His mere word) to wait upon the poor, the maimed, him that is bent down. For in the former case, the 
look and the dignity of Him who appears divides with thee that which is done; but here the reward is 
entire for thy benevolence; and there is the proof of the greater reverence towards Him, when at His mere 
word waiting upon thy fellow-servant thou refreshest him in all things. Refresh him, and believe Him, who 
receiveth it, and saith, Thou givest to me. For unless thou hadst given to Him, He would not have counted 
thee worthy of a kingdom. If thou hadst not turned away from Him, He would not have sent thee to hell, if 
thou hadst overlooked a chance person; but because it is He Himself that is despised, therefore great is 
the blame. 


Thus also Paul persecuted Him, in persecuting them that are His; wherefore too He said, “Why 
persecutest thou me?” Thus therefore let us feel, as bestowing on Christ Himself when we bestow. For 
indeed His words are more sure than our sight. When therefore thou seest a poor man, remember His 
words, by which He declared, that it is He Himself who is fed. For though that which appears be not 
Christ, yet in this man’s form Christ Himself receiveth and beggeth. 


But art thou ashamed to hear that Christ beggeth? Rather be ashamed when thou dost not give to Him 
begging of thee. For this is shame, this is vengeance and punishment. Since for Him to beg is of His 
goodness, wherefore we ought even to glory therein; but for thee not to give, is of thy inhumanity. But if 
thou believe not now, that in passing by a poor man that is a believer, thou passest by Him, thou wilt 
believe it then, when He will bring thee into the midst and say, “Inasmuch as ye did it not to these, ye did 
it not to me.” But God forbid that we should so learn it, and grant rather that we may believe now, and 
bring forth fruit, and hear that most blessed voice that bringeth us into the kingdom. 


But perhaps some one will say, “Thou art every day discoursing to us of almsgiving and humanity.” 
Neither will I cease to speak of this. For if ye had attained to it, in the first place, not even so ought I to 
desist, for fear of making you the more remiss; yet had ye attained, I might have relaxed a little; but if ye 
have not arrived even at the half; say not these things to me, but to yourselves. For indeed thou doest the 
same in blaming me, as if a little child, hearing often of the letter alpha, and not learning it, were to blame 
its teacher, because he is continually and for ever reminding him about it. 


For who from these discourses has become more forward in the giving of alms? Who has cast down his 
money? Who has given the half of his substance? Who the third part? No one. How then should it be other 
than absurd, when ye do not learn, to require us to desist from teaching? Ye ought to do the contrary. 
Though we were minded to desist, ye ought to stop us and to say, we have not yet learnt these things, and 
how is it ye have desisted from reminding us of them? If it befell any one to suffer from his eye, and I 
happened to be a physician, and then having covered it up and anointed it, and having applied other 
treatment, I had not benefited it much, and so had desisted; would he not have come to the doors of my 
surgery and cried out against me, accusing me of great remissness, for that I had of myself withdrawn, 
while the disease remained; and if, on being blamed, I had said in reply to these things, that I had covered 
it up, and anointed it; would he have endured it? By no means, but would immediately have said; “And 
what is the advantage, if I still suffer pain.” Reason thus also with respect to thy soul. But what if after 
having often fomented a hand that was lifeless and shrunk, I had not succeeded in mollifying it? Should I 
not have heard the same thing? And even now a hand that is shrunk and withered we bathe, and for this 
reason, until we can stretch it out perfectly, we will not desist. Would that you too were to discourse of 
nothing else, at home and at market, at table and at night, and as a dream. For if we were always careful 


about these things by day, even in our dreams we should be engaged in them. 


What sayest thou? Am I forever speaking of almsgiving? I would wish myself that there were not great 
need for me to address this advice to you, but that I were to speak of the battle against the Jews, and 
heathens, and heretics; but when ye are not yet sound, how can any one arm you for the fight? How 
should he lead you to the array, yet having wounds and gashes. Since if indeed I saw you thoroughly 
sound in health, I should lead you forth to that battle array, and ye would see by the grace of Christ ten 
thousands lying dead, and their heads cast one upon another. In other books at any rate, many discourses 
have been spoken by us touching these things, but not even so are we able thoroughly to triumph in the 
victory, because of the remissness of the multitude. For when we conquer them ten thousand times over in 
doctrines, they reproach us with the lives of the multitude of those who join our congregations, their 
wounds, their diseases in their soul. 


How then shall we with confidence show you in the battle array, when ye rather do us mischief, being 
straightway wounded by our enemies, and made a mock of? For one man’s hand is diseased, and shrunk 
so as not to be able to give away. How then should such a one hold a shield, and thrust it before him, and 
avoid being wounded by the jeers of cruelty. With others the feet halt, as many as go up to the theatres, 
and to the resorts of the harlot women. How shall these then be able to stand in the battle, and not to be 
wounded with the accusation of wantonness? Another suffers and is maimed in his eyes, not looking 
straight, but being full of lasciviousness, and assailing women’s chastity, and overthrowing marriages. 
How then should this man be able to look in the face of the enemy, and brandish a spear, and throw his 
dart, being goaded on all sides with jeers. We may see also many suffering with the belly not less than the 
dropsical, when they are held in subjection by gluttony and drunkenness. How then shall I be able to lead 
forth these drunken men to war? With others the mouth is rotten; such are the passionate, and revilers, 
and blasphemers. How then shall this man ever shout in battle, and achieve anything great and noble, he 
too being drunk with another drunkenness, and affording much laughter to the enemy? 


Therefore each day I go about this camp, dressing your wounds, healing your sores. But if ye ever rouse 
yourselves up, and become fit even to wound others, I will both teach you this art of war, and instruct you 
how to handle these weapons, or rather your works themselves will be weapons to you, and all men will 
immediately submit, if ye would become merciful, if forbearing, if mild and patient, if ye would show forth 
all other virtue. But if any gainsay, then we will also add the proof of what we can show on our part, 
bringing you forward, since now we rather are hindered (at least as to your part) in this race. 


And mark. We say that Christ hath done great things, having made angels of men; then, when we are 
called upon to give account, and required to furnish a proof out of this flock, our mouths are stopped. For 
I am afraid, lest in the place of angels, I bring forth swine as from a style, and horses mad with lust. 


I know ye are pained, but not against you all are these things spoken, but against the guilty, or rather not 
even against them if they awake, but for them. Since now indeed all is lost and ruined, and the church is 
become nothing better than a stable of oxen, and a fold for asses and camels, and I go round seeking for a 
sheep, and am not able to see it. So much are all kicking, like horses, and any wild asses, and they fill the 
place here with much dung, for like this is their discourse. And if indeed one could see the things spoken 
at each assemblage, by men, by women, thou wouldest see their words more unclean than that dung. 


Wherefore I entreat you to change this evil custom, that the church may smell of ointment. But now, while 
we lay up in it perfumes for the senses, the uncleanness of the mind we use no great diligence to purge 
out, and drive away. What then is the advantage? For we do not so much disgrace the church by bringing 
dung into it, as we disgrace it by speaking such things one to another, about gains, about merchandise, 
about petty tradings, about things that are nothing to us, when there ought to be choirs of angels here, 
and we ought to make the church a heaven, and to know nothing else but earnest prayers, and silence 
with listening. 


This then let us do at any rate, from the present time, that we may both purify our lives, and attain unto 
the promised blessings, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory 
world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LXxxIX 


MATT. XXVII. 62-64 


“Now the next day, that followed the day of the preparation, the chief priests and Pharisees came together 
unto Pilate, saying, Sir, we remember that that deceiver said, while He was yet alive, After three days I 
will rise again. Command therefore that the sepulchre be made sure until the third day, lest His disciples 
come and steal Him away, and say to the people, He is risen from the dead: so the last error should be 
worse than the first.” 


Everywhere deceit recoils upon itself, and against its will supports the truth. And observe. It was 
necessary for it to be believed that He died, and that He rose again, and that He was buried, and all these 
things are brought to pass by His enemies. See, at any rate, these words bearing witness to every one of 


these facts. “We remember,” these are the words, “that that deceiver said, when He was yet alive,” (He 
was therefore now dead), “After three days I rise again. Command therefore that the sepulchre be sealed,” 
(He was therefore buried), “lest His disciples come and steal Him away.” So that if the sepulchre be 
sealed, there will be no unfair dealing. For there could not be. So then the proof of His resurrection has 
become incontrovertible by what ye have put forward. For because it was sealed, there was no unfair 
dealing. But if there was no unfair dealing, and the sepulchre was found empty, it is manifest that He is 
risen, plainly and incontrovertibly. Seest thou, how even against their will they contend for the proof of 
the truth? 


But mark thou, I pray thee, the disciples’ love of truth, how they conceal from us none of the things that 
are said by His enemies, though they use opprobrious language. Behold, at any rate, they even call Him a 
deceiver, and these men are not silent about that. 


But these things show also their savageness (that not even at His death did they let go their anger), and 
these men’s simple and truthful disposition. 


But it were worth while to inquire concerning that point also, where He said, “After three days I rise 
again?” For one would not find this thus distinctly stated, but rather the example of Jonah. So that they 
understood His saying, and of their own will dealt unfairly. 


What then saith Pilate? “Ye have a watch; make it as sure as ye can. And they made it sure, sealing the 
sepulchre, and setting the watch.” He suffers not the soldiers alone to seal, for as having learnt the things 
concerning Christ, he was no longer willing to co-operate with them. But in order to be rid of them, he 
endures this also, and saith, “Do ye seal it as ye will, that ye may not have it in your power to blame 
others.” For if the soldiers only had sealed, they might have said (although the saying would have been 
improbable and false, yet nevertheless as in the rest they cast aside shame, so in this too they might have 
been able to say), that the soldiers, having given up the body to be stolen, gave His disciples opportunity 
to feign the history concerning His resurrection, but now having themselves made it sure, they are not 
able to say so much as this. 


Seest thou how they labor for the truth against their will? For they themselves came to Pilate, themselves 
asked, themselves sealed, setting the watch, so as to be accusers, and refuters one of another. And indeed 
when should they have stolen Him? on the Sabbath? And how? for it was not lawful so much as to go out. 
And even if they transgressed the law, how should they have dared, who were so timid, to come forth? And 
how could they also have been able to persuade the multitude? By saying what? By doing what? And from 
what sort of zeal could they have stood in behalf of the dead? expecting what recompense? what requital? 
Seeing Him yet alive and merely seized, they had fled; and after His death were they likely to speak boldly 
in His behalf, unless He had risen again? And how should these things be reasonable? For that they were 
neither willing nor able to feign a resurrection, that did not take place, is plain from hence. He discoursed 
to them much of a resurrection, and continually said, as indeed these very men have stated, “After three 
days I rise again.” If therefore He rose not again, it is quite clear that these men (having been deceived 
and made enemies to an entire nation for His sake, and come to be without home and without city) would 
have abhorred Him, and would not have been willing to invest Him with such glory; as having been 
deceived, and having fallen into the utmost dangers on His account. For that they would not even have 
been able, unless the resurrection had been true, to feign it, this does not so much as need reasoning. 


For in what were they confident? In the shrewdness of their reasonings? Nay of all men they were the 
most unlearned. But in the abundance of their possessions? Nay, they had neither staff nor shoes. But in 
the distinction of their race? Nay, they were mean, and of mean ancestors. But in the greatness of their 
country? Nay, they were of obscure places. But in their own numbers? Nay, they were not more than 
eleven, and they were scattered abroad. But in their Master’s promises? What kind of promises? For if He 
were not risen again, neither would those be likely to be trusted by them. And how should they endure a 
frantic people. For if the chief of them endured not the speech of a woman, keeping the door, and if all the 
rest too, on seeing Him bound, were scattered abroad, how should they have thought to run to the ends of 
the earth, and plant a feigned tale of a resurrection? For if he stood not a woman’s threat, and they not so 
much as the sight of bonds, how were they able to stand against kings, and rulers, and nations, where 
were swords, and gridirons, and furnaces, and ten thousand deaths day by day, unless they had the 
benefit of the power and grace of Him who rose again? Such miracles and so many were done, and none 
of these things did the Jews regard, but crucified Him, who had done them, and were they likely to believe 
these men at their mere word about a resurrection? These things are not, they are not so, but the might of 
Him, who rose again, brought them to pass. 


2. But mark, I pray thee, their craft, how ridiculous it is. “We remember,” these are their words, “that that 
deceiver said, while He was yet alive, After three days I rise again.” Yet if He were a deceiver, and 
boastfully uttered falsehood, why are ye afraid and run to and fro, and use so much diligence? We are 
afraid, it is replied, lest perchance the disciples steal Him away, and deceive the multitude. And yet this 
has been proved to have no probability at all. Malice, however, is a thing contentious and shameless, and 
attempts what is unreasonable. 


And they command it to be made sure for three days, as contending for doctrines, and being minded to 


prove that before that time also He was a deceiver, and they extend their malice even to His tomb. For 
this reason then He rose sooner, that they might not say that He spake falsely, and was stolen. For this, 
His rising sooner, was open to no charge, but to be later would have been full of suspicion. For indeed if 
He had not risen then, when they were sitting there, and watching, but when they had withdrawn after 
the three days, they would have had something to say, and to speak against it, although foolishly. For this 
reason then He anticipated the time. For it was meet the resurrection should take place, while they were 
sitting by and watching. Therefore also it was fit it should take place within the three days, since if it had 
been when they were passed, and the men had withdrawn, the matter would have been regarded with 
suspicion. Wherefore also He allowed them to seal it, as they were minded, and soldiers sat around it. 


And they cared not about doing these things, and working on a Sabbath day, but they looked to one object 
only, their own wicked purpose, as though by that they were to succeed; which was a mark of extreme 
folly, and of fear now greatly dismaying them. For they who seized Him, when living, are afraid of Him 
when dead. And yet if He had been a mere man, they had reason to have taken courage. But that they 
might learn, that when living also He endured of His own will, what He did endure; behold, both a seal, a 
stone, and a watch, and they were not able to hold Him. But there was one result only, that the burial was 
published, and the resurrection thereby proved. For indeed soldiers sat by it, and Jews are on the watch. 


“But in the end of the Sabbath, as it began to dawn towards the first day of the week, came Mary 
Magdalene and the other Mary to see the sepulchre. And behold there was a great earthquake. For an 
angel of the Lord descended from Heaven, and came and rolled back the stone from the door of the tomb, 
and sat upon it. His countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow.” 


After the resurrection came the angel. Wherefore then came he, and took away the stone? Because of the 
women, for they themselves had seen Him then in the sepulchre. Therefore that they might believe that 
He was risen again, they see the sepulchre void of the body. For this cause he removed the stone, for this 
cause also an earthquake took place, that they might be thoroughly aroused and awakened. For they were 
come to pour oil on Him, and these things were done at night, and it is likely that some also had become 
drowsy. And for what intent and cause doth he say, “Fear not ye?” First he delivers them from the dread, 
and then tells them of the resurrection. And the ye is of one showing them great honor, and indicating, 
that extreme punishment awaits them that had dared to do, what the others had dared, except they 
repented. For to be afraid is not for you, he means, but for them that crucified Him. 


Having delivered them then from the fear both by his words, and by his appearance (for his form he 
showed bright, as bearing such good tidings), he went on to say, “I know that ye seek Jesus the Crucified.” 
And he is not ashamed to call Him “crucified;” for this is the chief of the blessings. 


“He is risen.” Whence is it evident? “As He said.” So that if ye refuse to believe me, he would Say, 
remember His words, and neither will ye disbelieve me. Then also another proof, “Come and see the place 
where He lay.” For this he had lifted up the stone, in order that from this too they might receive the proof. 
“And tell His disciples, that ye shall see Him in Galilee.” And he prepares them to bear good tidings to 
others, which thing most of all made them believe. And He said well “in Galilee,” freeing them from 
troubles and dangers, so that fear should not hinder their faith. 


“And they departed from the sepulchre with fear and joy.” Why could this be? They had seen a thing 
amazing, and beyond expectation, a tomb empty, where they had before seen Him laid. Wherefore also He 
had led them to the sight, that they might become witnesses of both things, both of His tomb, and of His 
resurrection. For they considered that no man could have taken Him, when so many soldiers were sitting 
by Him, unless He raised up Himself. For this cause also they rejoice and wonder, and receive the reward 
of so much continuance with Him, that they should first see and gladly declare, not what had been said 
only, but also what they beheld. 


3. Therefore after then they had departed with fear and joy, “Behold, Jesus met them, saying, All hail.” But 
“they held Him by the feet,” and with exceeding joy and gladness ran unto Him, and received by the touch 
also, an infallible proof, and full assurance of the resurrection. “And they worshipped Him.” What then 
saith He? “Be not afraid.” Again, He Himself casts out their fear, making way for faith, “But go, tell my 
brethren, that they go into Galilee, and there shall they see me.” Mark how He Himself sends good tidings 
to His disciples by these women, bringing to honor, as I have often said, that sex, which was most 
dishonored, and to good hopes; and healing that which was diseased. 


Perchance some one of you would wish to be like them, to hold the feet of Jesus; ye can even now, and not 
His feet and His hands only, but even lay hold on that sacred head, receiving the awful mysteries with a 
pure conscience. But not here only, but also in that day ye shall see Him, coming with that unspeakable 
glory, and the multitude of the angels, if ye are disposed to be humane; and ye shall hear not these words 
only, “All hail!” but also those others, “Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you before the foundation of the world.” 


Be ye therefore humane, that ye may hear these things; and ye women, that wear gold, who have looked 
on the running of these women, at last, though late, lay aside the disease of the desire for golden 
ornaments. So that if ye are emulous of these women, change the ornaments which ye wear, and clothe 


yourselves instead with almsgiving. What is the use, I pray you, of these precious stones, and of the 
garments spangled with gold? “My soul,” you say, “is glad, and is pleased with these things.” I asked thee 
the profit, but thou tellest me the hurt. For nothing is worse than being taken up with these things, and 
delighting in them, and being riveted to them. For more bitter is this grievous slavery, when any one finds 
delight even in being a slave. For in what spiritual matter will she ever be diligent as she ought; when will 
she laugh to scorn, as she should, the things of this world, who thinks it a worthy matter for joy, that she 
hath been chained in gold? For he that continues in prison, and is pleased, will never desire to be set free; 
as indeed neither will this woman; but as having become a kind of captive to this wicked desire, she will 
not endure so much as to hear spiritual language with becoming desire and diligence, much less to 
engage in such work. 


What then is the profit of these ornaments and this luxury? I pray thee. “I am pleased with them,” thou 
sayest. Again thou hast told of the hurt and the ruin. “But I enjoy also,” thou sayest, “much honor from the 
beholders.” And what is this? This is the occasion of another destruction, when thou art lifted up to 
haughtiness, to arrogance. Come now, since thou hast not told me of the profit, bear with me while I tell 
thee of the mischiefs. What then are the mischiefs resulting therefrom? Anxiety, which is greater than the 
pleasure. Wherefore many of the beholders, these I mean of the grosser sort, derive more pleasure from it 
than she who wears the gold. For thou indeed deckest thyself with anxiety, but they, without this, feast 
their eyes. 


Moreover, there are other things again, the debasing of the soul, the being looked upon with envy on all 
sides. For the neighboring women stung by it, arm themselves against their own husbands, and stir up 
against thee grievous wars. Together with these things, the fact that all one’s leisure and anxiety are 
spent on this object, that one doth not apply one’s self earnestly to spiritual achievements; that one is 
filled with haughtiness, arrogance, and vainglory; that one is riveted to the earth, and loses one’s wings, 
and instead of an eagle, becometh a dog or a swine. For having given up looking up into Heaven, and 
flying thither, thou bendest down to the earth like the swine, being curious about mines and caverns, and 
having an unmanly and base soul. But dost thou, when thou appearest, turn towards thee the eyes of them 
at the market-place? Well then; for this very reason, thou shouldest not wear gold, that thou mayest not 
become a common gazing stock, and open the mouths of many accusers. For none of those whose eyes are 
toward thee admireth thee, but they jeer at thee, as fond of dress, as boastful, as a carnal woman. And 
shouldest thou enter into a church, thou goest forth, without getting anything but countless leers, and 
revilings, and curses, not from the beholders only, but also from the prophet. For straightway Isaiah, that 
hath the fullest voice of all, as soon as he hath seen thee, will cry out, “These things saith the Lord against 
the princely daughters of Sion; because they walked with a lofty neck, and with winkings of the eyes, and 
in their walking, trailing their garments, and mincing at the same time with their feet; the Lord shall take 
off their bravery, and instead of a sweet smell there shall be dust, and instead of a stomacher, thou shalt 
gird thyself with a cord.” 


These things for thy gorgeous array. For not to them only are these words addressed, but to every woman 
that doeth like them. And Paul again with him stands as an accuser, telling Timothy to charge the women, 
“not to adorn themselves with braided hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array.” So that everywhere the 
wearing of gold is hurtful, but especially when thou art entering into a church, when thou passest through 
the poor. For if thou wert exceedingly anxious to bring an accusation against thyself, thou couldest not put 
on any other array than this visage of cruelty and inhumanity. 


4. Consider at any rate how many hungry bellies thou passest by with this array, how many naked bodies 
with this satanical display. How much better to feed hungry souls, than to bore through the lobes of thy 
ears, and to hang from them the food of countless poor for no purpose or profit. What? is to be rich a 
commendation? What? is to wear gold a praise? Though it be from honest earnings that these things are 
put on you, even so what thou hast done is a very heavy charge against thee; but when it is moreover from 
dishonesty, consider the exceeding greatness of it. 


But dost thou love praises and honor? Strip thyself therefore of this ridiculous clothing, and then all will 
admire thee; then shalt thou enjoy both honor and pure pleasure; since now at any rate thou art 
overwhelmed with jeers, working for thyself many causes of vexation arising out of these things. For 
should any of these things be missing, consider how many are the evils that have their birth therefrom, 
how many maidservants are beaten, how many men put to trouble, how many led to execution, how many 
cast into prison. And trials arise hence, and actions, and countless curses and accusations against the wife 
from the husband, against the hus band from her friends, against the soul from itself. “But it will not be 
lost.” In the first place, this is not easy to secure, but even if it be kept safe constantly, yet by being kept, 
it occasions much anxiety and care and discomfort, and no advantage. 


For what kind of profit arises from hence to the house? What advantage to the woman herself who wears 
it? No advantage indeed, but much unseemliness, and accusation from every quarter? How wilt thou be 
able to kiss Christ’s feet, and cling to them, when thus dressed? From this adorning He turneth away. For 
this cause He vouchsafed to be born in the house of the carpenter, or rather not even in that house, but in 
a shed, and a manger. How then wilt thou be able to behold Him, not having beauty that is desirable in 
His eyes, not wearing the array that is lovely before Him, but what is hateful. For he that cometh unto 


Him must not deck himself out with such garments, but be clothed with virtue. 


Consider what after all these jewels are. Nothing else than earth and ashes. Mix water with them, and 
they are clay. Consider and be ashamed to make clay thy master, forsaking all, and abiding by it, and 
carrying and bearing it about, even when thou enterest into a church, when most of all thou oughtest to 
flee from it. For neither for this cause was the church built, that thou shouldest display therein these 
riches, but spiritual riches. But thou, as though thou wert entering into a pompous procession, thus 
deckest thyself out on every side, imitating the women on the stage, even so dost thou carry about in 
profusion that ridiculous mass. 


Therefore, I tell thee, thou comest for mischief to many, and when the congregation is dismissed, in their 
houses, at their tables, one may hear the more part describing these things. For they have left off saying, 
thus and thus said the prophet and the apostle, and they describe the costliness of your garments, the size 
of your precious stones, and all the other unseemliness of them that wear these things. 


This makes you backward in almsgiving, and your husbands. For one of you would not readily consent to 
break up one of these ornaments to feed a poor man. For when thou wouldest choose even thyself to be in 
distress rather than to behold these things broken to pieces, how shouldest thou feed another at the cost 
of them? 


For most women feel towards these things, as to some living beings, and not less than towards their 
children. “God forbid,” thou sayest. Prove me this then, prove it by your works, as now at least I see the 
contrary. For who ever of those that are completely taken captive, by melting down these things, would 
rescue a child’s soul from death? And why do I say a child’s? Who hath redeemed his own soul thereby, 
when perishing? Nay, on the contrary, the more part even set it to sale for these things every day. And 
should any bodily infirmity take place, they do everything, but if they see their soul depraved, they take no 
such pains, but are careless both about their children’s soul, and their own soul, in order that these things 
may remain to rust with time. 


And whilst thou art wearing jewels worth ten thousand talents, the member of Christ hath not the 
enjoyment so much as of necessary food. And whereas the common Lord of all hath imparted to all alike of 
heaven, and of the things in Heaven, and of the spiritual table, thou dost not impart to Him even of 
perishing things, on purpose that thou mayest continue perpetually bound with these grievous chains. 


Hence the countless evils, hence the fornications of the men, when ye prepare them to cast off self- 
restraint, when ye teach them to take delight in these things with which the harlot women deck 
themselves. For this cause they are so quickly taken captive. For if thou hadst instructed him to look down 
upon these things, and to take delight in chastity, godly fear and humility, he would not have been so 
easily taken by the shafts of fornication. For the harlot is able to adorn herself in this way even to a 
greater degree than this, but with those other ornaments not so. Accustom him then to take delight in 
these ornaments, which he cannot see placed on the harlot. And how wilt thou bring him into this habit? If 
thou take off these, and put on those others, so shall both thy husband be in safety, and thou in honor, and 
God will be propitious to you, and all men will admire you, and ye will attain unto the good things to come, 
by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might, world without 
end. Amen. 


HOMILY XC 


MATT. XXVIII. 11-14 


“Now when they were going, behold, some of the watch came into the city, and declared unto the chief 
priests all the things that were done. And when they had assembled with the elders, and had taken 
counsel, they gave large money unto the soldiers, saying, Say ye, His disciples came by night, and stole 
Him away while we slept. And if this come to the governor’s ears, we will persuade him, and secure you.” 


For the sake of these soldiers that earthquake took place, in order to dismay them, and that the testimony 
might come from them, which accordingly was the result. For the report was thus free from suspicion, as 
proceeding from the guards themselves. For of the signs some were displayed publicly to the world, 
others privately to those present on the spot; publicly for the world was the darkness, privately the 
appearance of the angel, the earthquake. When then they came and showed it (for truth shines forth, 
being proclaimed by its adversaries), they again gave money, that they might say, as it is expressed, “that 
His disciples came and stole Him.” 


How did they steal Him? O most foolish of all men! For because of the clearness and conspicuousness of 
the truth, they are not even able to make up a falsehood. For indeed what they said was highly incredible, 
and the falsehood had not even speciousness. For how, I ask, did the disciples steal Him, men poor and 
unlearned, and not venturing so much as to show themselves? What? was not a seal put upon it? What? 
were there not so many watchmen, and soldiers, and Jews stationed round it? What? did not those men 
suspect this very thing, and take thought, and break their rest, and continue anxious about it? And 
wherefore moreover did they steal it? That they might feign the doctrine of the resurrection? And how 


should it enter their minds to feign such a thing, men who were well content to be hidden and to live? And 
how could they remove the stone that was made sure? how could they have escaped the observation of so 
many? Nay, though they had despised death, they would not have attempted without purpose, and 
fruitlessly to venture in defiance of so many who were on the watch. And that moreover they were 
timorous, what they had done before showed clearly, at least, when they saw Him seized, all rushed away 
from Him. If then at that time they did not dare so much as to stand their ground when they saw Him 
alive, how when He was dead could they but have feared such a number of soldiers? What? was it to burst 
open a door? Was it that one should escape notice? A great stone lay upon it, needing many hands to move 
it. 


They were right in saying, “So the last error shall be worse than the first,” making this declaration against 
themselves, for that, when after so much mad conduct they ought to have repented, they rather strive to 
outdo their former acts, feigning absurd fictions, and as, when He was alive, they purchased His blood, so 
when He was dead and risen again, they again by money were striving to undermine the evidence of His 
resurrection. But do thou mark, I pray thee, how by their own doings they are caught everywhere. For if 
they had not come to Pilate, nor asked for the guard, they would have been more able to act thus 
impudently, but as it was, not so. For indeed, as though they were laboring to stop their own mouths, even 
so did they all things. For if the disciples had not strength to watch with Him, and that, though upbraided 
by Him, how could they have ventured upon these things? And wherefore did they not steal Him before 
this, but when ye were come? For if they had been minded to do this, they would have done it, when the 
tomb was not yet guarded on the first night, when it was to be done without danger, and in security. For it 
was on the Sabbath that they came and begged of Pilate to have the watch, and kept guard, but during 
the first night none of these was present by the sepulchre. 


2. And what mean also the napkins that were stuck on with the myrrh; for Peter saw these lying. For if 
they had been disposed to steal, they would not have stolen the body naked, not because of dishonoring it 
only, but in order not to delay and lose time in stripping it, and not to give them that were so disposed 
opportunity to awake and seize them. Especially when it was myrrh, a drug that adheres so to the body, 
and cleaves to the clothes, whence it was not easy to take the clothes off the body, but they that did this 
needed much time, so that from this again, the tale of the theft is improbable. 


What? did they not know the rage of the Jews? and that they would vent their anger on them? And what 
profit was it at all to them, if He had not risen again? 


So these men, being conscious that they had made up all this tale, gave money, and said, “Say ye these 
things, and we will persuade the governor.” For they desire that the report should be published, fighting 
in vain against the truth; and by their endeavors to obscure it, by these even against their will they 
occasioned it to appear clearly. For indeed even this establishes the resurrection, the fact I mean of their 
saying, that the disciples stole Him. For this is the language of men confessing, that the body was not 
there. When therefore they confess the body was not there, but the stealing it is shown to be false and 
incredible, by their watching by it, and by the seals, and by the timidity of the disciples, the proof of the 
resurrection even hence appears incontrovertible. 


Nevertheless, these shameless and audacious men, although there were so many things to stop their 
mouths, “Say ye,” these are their words, “and we will persuade, and will secure you.” Seest thou all 
depraved? Pilate, for he was persuaded? the soldiers? the Jewish people? But marvel not, if money 
prevailed over soldiers. For if with His disciple it showed its might to be so great, much more with these. 


“And this saying is commonly reported,” it is said, “until this day.” Seest thou again the disciples’ love of 
truth, how they are not ashamed of saying even this, that such a report prevailed against them. 


“Then the eleven disciples went away into Galilee, and some worshipped, and some when they saw Him 
doubted.” 


This seems to me to be the last appearance in Galilee, when He sent them forth to baptize. And if “some 
doubted,” herein again admire their truthfulness, how they conceal not even their shortcomings up to the 
last day. Nevertheless, even these are assured by their sight. 


What then saith He unto them, when He seeth them? “All power is given unto me in heaven and on earth.” 
Again He speaketh to them more after the manner of man, for they had not yet received the spirit, which 
was able to raise them on high. “Go ye, make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you;” giving the one charge with a view to doctrine, the other concerning commandments. 
And of the Jews He makes no mention, neither brings forward what had been done, nor upbraids Peter 
with his denial, nor any one of the others with their flight, but having put into their hands a summary of 
the doctrine, that expressed by the form of baptism, commands them to pour forth over the whole world. 


After that, because he had enjoined on them great things, to raise their courage, He says, “Lo! I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” Seest thou His own proper power again? Seest thou how those 
other things also were spoken for condescension? And not with those men only did He promise to be, but 


also with all that believe after them. For plainly the apostles were not to remain here unto “the end of the 
world;” but he speaks to the believers as to one body. For tell me not, saith He, of the difficulty of the 
things: for “I am with you,” who make all things easy. This He said to the prophets also in the Old 
Testament continually, as well to Jeremiah objecting his youth, as to Moses and Ezekiel shrinking from the 
office, “I am with you,” this here also to these men. And mark, I pray thee, the excellence of these, for the 
others, when sent to one nation, often excused themselves, but these said nothing of the sort, though sent 
to the world. And He reminds them also of the consummation, that He may draw them on more, and that 
they may look not at the present dangers only, but also at the good things to come that are without end. 


“For the irksome things, saith He, that ye will undergo are finished together with the present life, since at 
least even this world itself shall come to an end, but the good things which ye shall enjoy remain 
immortal, as I have often told you before.” Thus having invigorated and roused their minds, by the 
remembrance of that day, He sent them forth. For that day to them that live in good works is to be 
desired, even as on the other hand to those in sin, it is terrible as to the condemned. 


But let us not fear only, and shudder, but let us change too, while there is opportunity, and let us rise out 
of our wickedness, for we can, if we be willing. For if before grace many did this, much more after grace. 


3. For what grievous things are we enjoined? to cleave mountains asunder? to fly into the air? or to cross 
the Tuscan sea? By no means, but a way of life so easy, as not so much as to want any instruments, but a 
soul and purpose only. For what instruments had these apostles, who effected such things? Did they not 
go about with one vestment and unshod? and they got the better of all. 


For what is difficult of the injunctions? Have no enemy. Hate no man. Speak ill of no man. Nay, the 
opposites of these things are the greater hardships. But He said, you reply, Throw away thy money. Is this 
then the grievous thing? In the first place, He did not command, but advised it. Yet even if it were a 
command, what is it grievous not to carry about burdens and unseasonable cares? 


But oh covetousness! All things are become money; for this cause all things are turned upside down. If 
anyone declares another happy, he mentions this; should he pronounce him wretched, hence is derived 
the description of wretchedness. And all reckonings are made on this account, how such an one gets rich, 
how such an one gets poor. Should it be military service, should it be marriage, should it be a trade, 
should it be what you will that any man takes in hand, he does not apply to what is proposed, until he see 
these riches are coming in rapidly upon him. After this shall we not meet together and consult how we 
shall drive away this pest? Shall we not regard with shame the good deeds of our fathers? of the three 
thousand, of the five thousand, who had all things common? 


What is the profit of this present life, when we do not use it for our future gain? How long do ye not 
enslave the mammon that hath enslaved you? How long are ye slaves of money? How long have ye no love 
for liberty, and do not rend in pieces the bargains of covetousness? But while, if ye should have become 
slaves of men, you do all things, if any one should promise you liberty; yet being captives of covetousness, 
ye do not so much as consider how ye may be delivered from this bitter bondage. And yet the one were 
nothing terrible, the other is the most bitter tyranny. 


Consider how great a price Christ paid for us. He shed His own blood; He gave up Himself. But ye, even 
after all this, are grown supine; and the most grievous thing of all is, that ye even take delight in the 
slavery, ye luxuriate in the dishonor, and that, from which ye ought to flee, is become an object of desire to 
you. 


But since it is right not only to lament and to blame, but also to correct, let us see from what cause this 
passion and this evil have become an object of desire to you. Whence then, whence hath this come to be 
an object of desire? Because, thou sayest, it makes me to be in honor and in security. In what kind of 
security, I pray thee? In the confidence, not to suffer hunger, nor cold, not to be harmed, not to be 
despised. Wilt thou then, if we promise thee this security, refrain from being rich? For if it is for this that 
riches are an object of desire, if it be in your power to have security without these, what need hast thou of 
these any more? “And how is it possible,” thou sayest, “for one who is not rich to attain to this?” Nay, how 
is it possible (for I say the opposite thing) if one is rich? For it is necessary to flatter many, both rulers and 
subjects, and to entreat countless numbers, and to be a base slave, and to be in fear and trembling, and to 
regard with suspicion the eyes of the envious, and to fear the tongues of false accusers, and the desires of 
other covetous men. But poverty is not like this, but altogether the contrary. It is a place of refuge and 
security, a calm harbor, a wrestling ground, and school of exercise to learn self-command, an imitation of 
the life of angels. 


Hear these things, as many as are poor; or rather also, as many as desire to be rich. It is not poverty that 
is the thing to be feared, but the not being willing to be poor. Account poverty to be nothing to fear, and it 
will not be to thee a matter for fear. For neither is this fear in the nature of the thing, but in the judgment 
of feeble-minded men. Or rather, I am even ashamed that I have occasion to say so much concerning 
poverty, to show that it is nothing to be feared. For if thou practise selfcommand, it is even a fountain to 
thee of countless blessings. And if any one were to offer thee sovereignty, and political power, and wealth, 
and luxury, and then having set against them poverty, were to give thee thy choice to take which thou 


wouldest, thou wouldest straightway seize upon poverty, if indeed thou knewest the beauty thereof. 


4, And I know that many laugh, when these things are said; but we are not troubled but we require you to 
stay, and soon ye will give judgment with us. For to me poverty seems like some comely, fair, and well- 
favored damsel, but covetousness like some monster shaped woman, some Scylla or Hydra, or some other 
like prodigies feigned by fabulous writers. 


For bring not forward, I pray thee, them that accuse poverty, but them that have shone thereby. Nurtured 
in this, Elias was caught up in that blessed assumption. With this Eliseus shone; with this John; with this 
all the apostles; but with the other, Ahab, Jezebel, Gehazi, Judas, Nero, Caiaphas, were condemned. 


But if it please you, let us not look to those only that have been glorious in poverty, but let us observe the 
beauty itself of this damsel. For indeed her eye is clear and piercing, having nothing turbid in it, like the 
eye of covetousness, which is at one time full of anger, at another sated with pleasure, at another troubled 
by incontinence. But the eye of poverty is not like this, but mild, calm, looking kindly on all, meek, gentle, 
hating no man, shunning no man. For where there are riches, there is matter for enmity, and for countless 
wars. The mouth again of the other is full of insults, of a certain haughtiness, of much boasting, cursing, 
deceit; but the mouth and the tongue of this are sound, filled with continual thanksgiving, blessing, words 
of gentleness, of affection, of courtesy, of praise, of commendation. And if thou wouldest see also the 
proportion of her members, she is of a goodly height, and far loftier than wealth. And if many flee from 
her, marvel not at it, for indeed so do fools from the rest of virtue. 


But the poor man, thou wilt say, is insulted by him that is rich. Again thou art declaring to me the praise of 
poverty. For who, I pray thee, is blessed, the insulter, or the insulted? It is manifest that it is the insulted 
person. But then, the one, covetousness, urges to insult the other; poverty persuades to endure. “But the 
poor man suffers hunger,” thou wilt say. Paul also suffered hunger, and was in famine. “But he has no 
rest.” Neither “had the Son of Man where to lay His head.” 


Seest thou how far the praises of poverty have proceeded, and where it places thee, to what men it leads 
thee on, and how it makes thee a follower of the Lord? If it were good to have gold, Christ, who have the 
unutterable blessings, would have given this to His disciples. But now so far from giving it them, He 
forbad them to have it. Wherefore Peter also, so far from being ashamed of poverty, even glories in it, 
saying, “Silver and gold have I none; but what I have give I thee.” And who of you would not have desired 
to utter this saying? Nay, we all would extremely, perhaps some one may say. Then throw away thy silver, 
throw away thy gold. “And if I throw it away, thou wilt say, shall I receive the power of Peter?” Why, what 
made Peter blessed, tell me? Was it indeed to have lifted up the lame man? By no means, but the not 
having these riches, this procured him Heaven. For of those that wrought these miracles, many fell into 
hell, but they, who did those good things, attained a kingdom. And this you may learn even of Peter 
himself. For there were two things that he said, “Silver and gold have I none;” and, “In the name of Jesus 
Christ rise up and walk.” 


Which sort of thing then made Him glorious and blessed, the raising up the lame man, or the casting away 
his money? And this you may learn from the Master of the conflicts Himself. What then doth He Himself 
say to the rich man seeking eternal life? He said not, “raise up the lame,” but, “Sell thy goods, and give to 
the poor, and come and follow me, and thou shalt have treasure in Heaven.” And Peter again said not, 
“Behold, in Thy name we cast out devils;” although he was casting them out, but, “Behold, we have 
forsaken all and followed Thee what shall we have?” And Christ again, in answering this apostle, said not, 
“If any man raise up the lame,” but, “Whosoever hath forsaken houses or lands, shall receive an 
hundredfold in this world, and shall inherit everlasting life.” 


Let us also then emulate this man, that we may not be confounded, but may with confidence stand at the 
judgment seat of Christ; that we may win Him to be with us, even as He was with His disciples. For He 
will be with us, like as He was with them, if we are willing to follow them, and to be imitators of their life 
and conversation. For in consequence of these things God crowns, and commends men, not requiring of 
thee to raise the dead, or to cure the lame. For not these things make one to be like Peter, but the casting 
away one’s goods, for this was the apostles’ achievement. 


But dost thou not find it possible to cast them away? In the first place, I say, it is possible; but I compel 
thee not, if thou art not willing, nor constrain thee to it; but this I entreat, to spend at least a part on the 
needy, and to seek for thyself nothing more than is necessary. For thus shall we both live our life here 
without trouble, and in security, and enjoy eternal life; unto which God grant we all may attain, by the 
grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and might, together with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, now and always, and world without end. Amen. 
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A COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES BY ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


HOMILY I 


ACTS I. 1, 2 


“The former treatise have I made, O Theophilus, concerning all things which Jesus began both to do and 
to teach, until the day on which, having given charge to the Apostles, whom He had chosen, by the Holy 
Spirit, He was taken up.” 


To many persons this Book is so little known, both it and its author, that they are not even aware that 
there is such a book in existence. For this reason especially I have taken this narrative for my subject, that 
I may draw to it such as do not know it, and not let such a treasure as this remain hidden out of sight. For 
indeed it may profit us no less than even the Gospels; so replete is it with Christian wisdom and sound 
doctrine, especially in what is said concerning the Holy Ghost. Then let us not hastily pass by it, but 
examine it closely. Thus, the predictions which in the Gospels Christ utters, here we may see these 
actually come to pass; and note in the very facts the bright evidence of Truth which shines in them, and 
the mighty change which is taking place in the disciples now that the Spirit has come upon them. For 
example, they heard Christ say, “Whoso believeth on Me, the works that I do shall he do also, and greater 
works than these shall he do” (John xiv. 12): and again, when He foretold to the disciples, that they should 
be brought before rulers and kings, and in their synagogues they should scourge them, and that they 
should suffer grievous things, and overcome all (Matt. x. 18): and that the Gospel should be preached in 
all the world (Ib. xxiv. 14): now all this, how it came to pass exactly as it was said, may be seen in this 
Book, and more besides, which He told them while yet with them. Here again you will see the Apostles 
themselves, speeding their way as on wings over land and sea; and those same men, once so timorous and 
void of understanding, on the sudden become quite other than they were; men despising wealth, and 
raised above glory and passion and concupiscence, and in short all such affections: moreover, what 
unanimity there is among them now; nowhere any envying as there was before, nor any of the old 
hankering after the preeminence, but all virtue brought in them to its last finish, and shining through all, 
with surpassing lustre, that charity, concerning which the Lord had given so many charges saying, “In this 
shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye love one another.” (john xiii. 35.) And then, besides, 
there are doctrines to be found here, which we could not have known so surely as we now do, if this Book 
had not existed, but the very crowning point of our salvation would be hidden, alike for practice of life and 
for doctrine. 


The greater part, however, of this work is occupied with the acts of Paul, who “laboured more abundantly 
than they all.” (1 Cor. xv. 10.) And the reason is, that the author of this Book, that is, the blessed Luke, 
was his companion: a man, whose high qualities, sufficiently visible in many other instances, are 
especially shown in his firm adherence to his Teacher, whom he constantly followed. Thus at a time when 
all had forsaken him, one gone into Galatia, another into Dalmatia, hear what he says of this disciple: 
“Only Luke is with me.” (2 Tim. iv. 10.) And giving the Corinthians a charge concerning him, he says, 
“Whose praise is in the Gospel throughout all the Churches.” (2 Cor. viii. 18.) Again, when he says, “He 


was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve,” and, “according to the Gospel which ye received” (1 Cor. xv. 5, 
1), he means the Gospel of this Luke. So that there can be no mistake in attributing this work to him: and 
when I say, to him, I mean, to Christ. And why then did he not relate every thing, seeing he was with Paul 
to the end? We may answer, that what is here written, was sufficient for those who would attend, and that 
the sacred writers ever addressed themselves to the matter of immediate importance, whatever it might 
be at the time: it was no object with them to be writers of books: in fact, there are many things which they 
have delivered by unwritten tradition. Now while all that is contained in this Book is worthy of admiration, 
so is especially the way the Apostles have of coming down to the wants of their hearers: a condescension 
suggested by the Spirit who has so ordered it, that the subject on which they chiefly dwell is that which 
pertains to Christ as man. For so it is, that while they discourse so much about Christ, they have spoken 
but little concerning His Godhead; it was mostly of the Manhood that they discoursed, and of the Passion, 
and the Resurrection, and the Ascension. For the thing required in the first instance was this, that it 
should be believed that He was risen, and ascended into heaven. As then the point on which Christ 
himself most insisted was, to have it known that He was come from the Father, so is it this writer’s 
principal object to declare, that Christ was risen from the dead, and was received up into Heaven, and 
that He went to God, and came from God. For, if the fact of His coming from God were not first believed, 
much more, with the Resurrection and Ascension added thereto, would the Jews have found the entire 
doctrine incredible. Wherefore gently and by degrees he leads them on to higher truths. Nay, at Athens 
Paul even calls Him man simply, without saying more (Acts xvii. 31). For if, when Christ Himself spoke of 
His equality with the Father, they often attempted to stone Him, and called Him a blasphemer for this 
reason, it was little to be expected that they would receive this doctrine from the fishermen, and that too, 
with the Cross coming before it. 


But why speak of the Jews, seeing that even the disciples often upon hearing the more sublime doctrines 
were troubled and offended? Therefore also He told them, “I have many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.” (John xvi. 12.) If those could not, who had been so long time with Him, and had 
been admitted to so many secrets, and had seen so many wonders, how was it to be expected that men, 
but newly dragged away from altars, and idols, and sacrifices, and cats, and crocodiles (for such did the 
Gentiles worship), and from the rest of their evil ways, should all at once receive the more sublime 
matters of doctrine? And how in particular should Jews, hearing as they did every day of their lives, and 
having it ever sounded in their ears, “The Lord thy God is one Lord, and beside Him is none other” (Deut. 
vi. 4): who also had seen Him hanging nailed on the Cross, nay, had themselves crucified and buried Him, 
and not seen Him even risen: when they were told that this same person was God and equal with the 
Father, how should they, of all men, be otherwise than shocked and revolted? Therefore it is that gently 
and little by little they carry them on, with much consideration and forbearance letting themselves down 
to their low attainments, themselves the while enjoying in more plentiful measure the grace of the Spirit, 
and doing greater works in Christ’s name than Christ Himself did, that they may at once raise them up 
from their grovelling apprehensions, and confirm the saying, that Christ was raised from the dead. For 
this, in fact, is just what this Book is: a Demonstration of the Resurrection: this being once believed, the 
rest would come in due course. The subject then and entire scope of this Book, in the main, is just what I 
have said. And now let us hear the Preface itself. 


“The former treatise have I made, O Theophilus, of all that Jesus began both to do and to teach.” (v. 1) 
Why does he put him in mind of the Gospel? To intimate how strictly he may be depended upon. For at the 
outset of the former work he says, “It seemed good to me also, having had perfect understanding of all 
things from the very first, to write unto thee in order.” (Luke i. 3.) Neither is he content with his own 
testimony, but refers the whole matter to the Apostles, saying, “Even as they delivered them unto us, 
which from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word.” (Luke i. 2.) Having then 
accredited his account in the former instance, he has no need to put forth his credentials afresh for this 
treatise, seeing his disciple has been once for all satisfied, and by the mention of that former work he has 
reminded him of the strict reliance to be placed in him for the truth. For if a person has shown himself 
competent and trustworthy to write of things which he has heard, and moreover has obtained our 
confidence, much more will he have a right to our confidence when he has composed an account, not of 
things which he has received from others, but of things which he has seen and heard. For thou didst 
receive what relates to Christ; much more wilt thou receive what concerns the Apostles. 


What then, (it may be asked), is it a question only of history, with which the Holy Spirit has nothing to do? 
Not so. For, if “those delivered it unto us, who from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word;” then, what he says, is theirs. And why did he not say, As they who were counted worthy of the Holy 
Spirit delivered them unto us;’ but “Those who were eyewitnesses?” Because, in matter of belief, the very 
thing that gives one a right to be believed, is the having learned from eyewitnesses: whereas the other 
appears to foolish persons mere parade and pretension. And therefore John also speaks thus: “I saw, and 
bare record that this is the Son of God.” John. i. 34.) And Christ expresses Himself in the same way to 
Nicodemus, while he was dull of apprehension, “We speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen; 
and no one receiveth our witness.” (Ib. iii. 11.) Accordingly, He gave them leave to rest their testimony in 
many particulars on the fact of their having seen them, when He said, “And do ye bear witness concerning 
Me, because ye have been with Me from the beginning.” (John xv. 27.) The Apostles themselves also often 
speak in a similar manner; “We are witnesses, and the Holy Spirit which God hath given to those that obey 
Him.” (Acts ii. 32); and on a subsequent occasion, Peter, still giving assurance of the Resurrection, said, 


“Seeing we did eat and drink with Him.” (Acts x. 41.) For they more readily received the testimony of 
persons who had been His companions, because the notion of the Spirit was as yet very much beyond 
them. Therefore John also at that time, in his Gospel, speaking of the blood and water, said, he himself 
saw it, making the fact of his having seen it equivalent, for them, to the highest testimony, although the 
witness of the Spirit is more certain than the evidence of sight, but not so with unbelievers. Now that 
Luke was a partaker of the Spirit, is abundantly clear, both from the miracles which even now take place; 
and from the fact that in those times even ordinary persons were gifted with the Holy Ghost; and again 
from the testimony of Paul, in these words, “Whose praise is in the Gospel” (2 Cor. viii. 18); and from the 
appointment to which he was chosen: for having said this, the Apostle adds, “But also appointed of the 
Churches to travel with us with this grace which is administered by us.” 


Now mark how unassuming he is. He does not say, The former Gospel which I preached, but, “The former 
treatise have I made;” accounting the title of Gospel to be too great for him; although it is on the score of 
this that the Apostle dignifies him: “Whose praise,” he says, “is in the Gospel.” But he himself modestly 
says, “The former treatise have I made—O Theophilus, of all that Jesus began both to do and to teach:” 
not simply “of all,” but from the beginning to the end; “until the day,” he says, “in which He was taken 
up.” And yet John says, that it was not possible to write all: for “were they written, I suppose,” says he, 
“that even the world itself could not contain the books written.” (john xxi. 25.) How then does the 
Evangelist here say, “Of all?” He does not say “all,” but “of all,” as much as to Say, “in a summary way, and 
in the gross;” and “of all that is mainly and pressingly important.” Then he tells us in what sense he says 
all, when he adds, “Which Jesus began both to do and to teach;” meaning His miracles and teaching; and 
not only so, but implying that His doing was also a teaching. 


But now consider the benevolent and Apostolic feelings of the writer: that for the sake of a single 
individual he took such pains as to write for him an entire Gospel. “That thou mightest have,” he says, 
“the certainty of those things, wherein thou hast been instructed.” (Luke i. 4.) In truth, he had heard 
Christ say, “It is not the will of My Father that one of these little ones should perish.” (Matt. xviii. 14.) And 
why did he not make one book of it, to send to one man Theophilus, but has divided it into two subjects? 
For clearness, and to give the brother a pause for rest. Besides, the two treatises are distinct in their 
subject-matter. 


But consider how Christ accredited his words by His deeds. Thus He saith, “Learn of Me, for I am meek 
and lowly in heart.” (Ib. xi. 29.) He taught men to be poor, and exhibited this by His actions: “For the Son 
of Man,” He says, “hath not where to lay His head.” (Ib. viii. 20.) Again, He charged men to love their 
enemies; and He taught the same lesson on the Cross, when He prayed for those who were crucifying 
Him. He said, “If any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also” (Ib. 
v. 40): now He not only gave His garments, but even His blood. In this way He bade others teach. 
Wherefore Paul also said, “So as ye have us for an example.” (Philip. iii. 17.) For nothing is more frigid 
than a teacher who shows his philosophy only in words: this is to act the part not of a teacher, but of a 
hypocrite. Therefore the Apostles first taught by their conduct, and then by their words; nay rather they 
had no need of words, when their deeds spoke so loud. Nor is it wrong to speak of Christ’s Passion as 
action, for in suffering all He performed that great and wonderful act, by which He destroyed death, and 
effected all else that He did for us. 


“Until the day in which He was taken up, after that He, through the Holy Spirit, had given commandments 
unto the Apostles whom He had chosen. After He had given commandments through the Spirit” (v. 2); i.e. 
they were spiritual words that He spake unto them, nothing human; either this is the meaning, or, that it 
was by the Spirit that He gave them commandments. Do you observe in what low terms he still speaks of 
Christ, as in fact Christ had spoken of Himself? “But if I by the Spirit of God cast out devils” (Matt. xii. 
28); for indeed the Holy Ghost wrought in that Temple. Well, what did He command? “Go ye therefore,” 
He says, “make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” (Ib. xxviii. 
19, 20.) A high encomium this for the Apostles; to have such a charge entrusted to them, I mean, the 
salvation of the world! words full of the Spirit! And this the writer hints at in the expression, “through the 
Holy Ghost” (and, “the words which I spake unto you,” saith the Lord, “are Spirit”) John vi. 63); thus 
leading the hearer on to a desire of learning what the commands were, and establishing the authority of 
the Apostles, seeing it is the words of the Spirit they are about to speak, and the commandments of Christ. 
“After He had given commandments,” he says, “He was taken up.” He does not say, ascended;’ he still 
speaks as concerning a man. It appears then that He also taught the Disciples after His resurrection, but 
of this space of time no one has related to us the whole in detail. St. John indeed, as also does the present 
writer, dwells at greater length on this subject than the others; but none has clearly related every thing 
(for they hastened to something else); however, we have learnt these things through the Apostles, for 
what they heard, that did they tell. “To whom also He shewed Himself alive.” Having first spoken of the 
Ascension, he adverts to the Resurrection; for since thou hast been told that “He was taken up,” 
therefore, lest thou shouldest suppose Him to have been taken up by others , he adds, “To whom He 
shewed Himself alive.” For if He shewed Himself in the greater, surely He did in the minor circumstance. 
Seest thou, how casually and unperceived he drops by the way the seeds of these great doctrines? 


“Being seen of them during forty days.” He was not always with them now, as He was before the 


Resurrection. For the writer does not say “forty days,” but, “during forty days.” He came, and again 
disappeared; by this leading them on to higher conceptions, and no longer permitting them to stand 
affected towards Him in the same way as before, but taking effectual measures to secure both these 
objects, that the fact of His Resurrection should be believed, and that He Himself should be ever after 
apprehended to be greater than man. At the same time, these were two opposite things; for in order to the 
belief in His Resurrection, much was to be done of a human character, and for the other object, just the 
reverse. Nevertheless, both results have been effected, each when the fitting time arrived. 


But why did He appear not to all, but to the Apostles only? Because to the many it would have seemed a 
mere apparition, inasmuch as they understood not the secret of the mystery. For if the disciples 
themselves were at first incredulous and were troubled, and needed the evidence of actual touch with the 
hand, and of His eating with them, how would it have fared in all likelihood with the multitude? For this 
reason therefore by the miracles [wrought by the Apostles] He renders the evidence of His Resurrection 
unequivocal, so that not only the men of those times—this is what would come of the ocular proof—but 
also all men thereafter, should be certain of the fact, that He was risen. Upon this ground also we argue 
with unbelievers. For if He did not rise again, but remains dead, how did the Apostles perform miracles in 
His name? But they did not, say you, perform miracles? How then was our religion (ethnos) instituted? For 
this certainly they will not controvert nor impugn what we see with our eyes: so that when they say that 
no miracles took place, they inflict a worse stab upon themselves. For this would be the greatest of 
miracles, that without any miracles, the whole world should have eagerly come to be taken in the nets of 
twelve poor and illiterate men. For not by wealth of money, not by wisdom of words, not by any thing else 
of this kind, did the fishermen prevail; so that objectors must even against their will acknowledge that 
there was in these men a Divine power, for no human strength could ever possibly effect such great 
results. For this He then remained forty days on earth, furnishing in this length of time the sure evidence 
of their seeing Him in His own proper Person, that they might not suppose that what they saw was a 
phantom. And not content with this, He added also the evidence of eating with them at their board: as to 
signify this, the writer adds, “And being at table with them, He commanded.” (v. 4.) And this circumstance 
the Apostles themselves always put forth as an fallible token of the Resurrection; as where they say, “Who 
did eat and drink with Him.” (Acts x. 41.) 


And what did He, when appearing unto them those forty days? Why, He conversed with them, says the 
writer, “concerning the kingdom of God.” (v. 3.) For, since the disciples both had been distressed and 
troubled at the things which already had taken place, and were about to go forth to encounter great 
difficulties, He recovered them by His discourses concerning the future. “He commanded them that they 
should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Father.” (v. 4.) First, He led them out to 
Galilee, afraid and trembling, in order that they might listen to His words in security. Afterwards, when 
they had heard, and had passed forty days with Him, “He commanded them that they should not depart 
from Jerusalem.” Wherefore? Just as when soldiers are to charge a multitude, no one thinks of letting 
them issue forth until they have armed themselves, or as horses are not suffered to start from the barriers 
until they have got their charioteer; so Christ did not suffer these to appear in the field before the descent 
of the Spirit, that they might not be in a condition to be easily defeated and taken captive by the many. 
Nor was this the only reason, but also there were many in Jerusalem who should believe. And then again 
that it might not be said, that leaving their own acquaintance, they had gone to make a parade among 
strangers, therefore among those very men who had put Christ to death do they exhibit the proofs of His 
Resurrection, among those who had crucified and buried Him, in the very town in which the iniquitous 
deed had been perpetrated; thereby stopping the mouths of all foreign objectors. For when those even 
who had crucified Him appear as believers, clearly this proved both the fact of the crucifixion and the 
iniquity of the deed, and afforded a mighty evidence of the Resurrection. Furthermore, lest the Apostles 
should say, How shall it be possible for us to live among wicked and bloody men, they so many in number, 
we so few and contemptible, observe how He does away their fear and distress, by these words, “But wait 
for the promise of the Father, which ye have heard of Me.” (v. 4.) You will say, When had they heard this? 
When He said, “It is expedient for you that I go away; for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you.” (John xvi. 7.) And again, “I will pray the Father, and He shall send you another Comforter, that 
He may abide with you.” (ib. xiv. 16.) 


But why did the Holy Ghost come to them, not while Christ was present, nor even immediately after his 
departure, but, whereas Christ ascended on the fortieth day, the Spirit descended “when the day of 
Pentecost,” that is, the fiftieth, “was fully come?” (Acts ii. 1.) And how was it, if the Spirit had not yet 
come, that He said, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost?” (John xx. 22.) In order to render them capable and meet 
for the reception of Him. For if Daniel fainted at the sight of an Angel (Dan. viii. 17), much more would 
these when about to receive so great a grace. Either this then is to be said, or else that Christ spoke of 
what was to come, as if come already; as when He said, “Tread ye upon serpents and scorpions, and over 
all the power of the devil.” (Luke x. 19.) But why had the Holy Ghost not yet come? It was fit that they 
should first be brought to have a longing desire for that event, and so receive the grace. For this reason 
Christ Himself departed, and then the Spirit descended. For had He Himself been there, they would not 
have expected the Spirit so earnestly as they did. On this account neither did He come immediately after 
Christ’s Ascension, but after eight or nine days. It is the same with us also; for our desires towards God 
are then most raised, when we stand in need. Accordingly, John chose that time to send his disciples to 
Christ when they were likely to feel their need of Jesus, during his own imprisonment. Besides, it was fit 


that our nature should be seen in heaven, and that the reconciliation should be perfected, and then the 
Spirit should come, and the joy should be unalloyed. For, if the Spirit being already come, Christ had then 
departed, and the Spirit remained; the consolation would not have been so great as it was. For in fact they 
clung to Him, and could not bear to part with Him; wherefore also to comfort them He said, “It is 
expedient for you that I go away.” (John xvi. 7.) On this account He also waits during those intermediate 
days, that they might first despond for awhile, and be made, as I said, to feel their need of Him. and then 
reap a full and unalloyed delight. But if the Spirit were inferior to the Son, the consolation would not have 
been adequate; and how could He have said, “It is expedient for you?” For this reason the greater matters 
of teaching were reserved for the Spirit, that the disciples might not imagine Him inferior. 


Consider also how necessary He made it for them to abide in Jerusalem, by promising that the Spirit 
should be granted them. For lest they should again flee away after His Ascension, by this expectation, as 
by a bond, He keeps them to that spot. But having said, “Wait for the promise of the Father, which ye have 
heard of Me,” He then adds, “For John truly baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost not many days hence.” (v. 4, 5.) For now indeed He gives them to see the difference there was 
betwixt Him and John, plainly, and not as heretofore in obscure hints; for in fact He had spoken very 
obscurely, when He said, “Notwithstanding, he that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he:” 
but now He says plainly, “John baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost.” (Matt. 
xi. 11.) And he no longer uses the testimony, but merely adverts to the person of John, reminding the 
disciples of what he had said, and shows them that they are now become greater than John; seeing they 
too are to baptize with the Spirit. Again, He did not say, I baptize you with the Holy Ghost, but, “Ye shall 
be baptized:” teaching us humility. For this was plain enough from the testimonyof John, that it was Christ 
Himself Who should baptize: “He it is that shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire” (Luke iii. 
16.); wherefore also He made mention of John. 


The Gospels, then, are a history of what Christ did and said; but the Acts, of what that “other Comforter” 
said and did. Not but that the Spirit did many things in the Gospels also; even as Christ here in the Acts 
still works in men as He did in the Gospels: only then the Spirit wrought through the Temple, now through 
the Apostles: then, He came into the Virgin’s womb, and fashioned the Temple; now, into Apostolic souls: 
then in the likeness of a dove; now, in the likeness of fire. And wherefore? Showing there the gentleness of 
the Lord, but here His taking vengeance also, He now puts them in mind of the judgment likewise. For, 
when need was to forgive, need was there of much gentleness; but now we have obtained the gift, it is 
henceforth a time for judgment and examination. 


But why does Christ say, “Ye shall be baptized,” when in fact there was no water in the upper room? 
Because the more essential part of Baptism is the Spirit, through Whom indeed the water has its 
operation; in the same manner our Lord also is said to be anointed, not that He had ever been anointed 
with oil, but because He had received the Spirit. Besides, we do in fact find them receiving a baptism with 
water [and a baptism with the Spirit], and these at different moments. In our case both take place under 
one act, but then they were divided. For in the beginning they were baptized by John; since, if harlots and 
publicans went to that baptism, much rather would they who thereafter were to be baptized by the Holy 
Ghost. Then, that the Apostles might not say, that they were always having it held out to them in promises 
(John xiv. 15, 16), (for indeed Christ had already discoursed much to them concerning the Spirit, that they 
should not imagine It to be an impersonal Energy or Operation, (energeian anupostaton) that they might 
not say this, then, He adds, “not many days hence.” And He did not explain when, that they might always 
watch: but, that it would soon take place, He told them, that they might not faint; yet the exact time He 
refrained from adding, that they might always be vigilant. Nor does He assure them by this alone; I mean, 
by the shortness of the time, but withal by saying, “The promise which ye have heard of Me.” For this is 
not, saith He, the only time I have told you, but already I have promised what I shall certainly perform. 
What wonder then that He does not signify the day of the final consummation, when this day which was so 
near He did not choose to reveal? And with good reason; to the end they may be ever wakeful, and in a 
state of expectation and earnest heed. 


For it cannot, it cannot be, that a man should enjoy the benefit of grace except he watch. Seest thou not 
what Elias saith to his disciple? “If thou see me when I am taken up” (2 Kings ii. 10), this that thou askest 
shall be done for thee. Christ also was ever wont to say unto those that came unto Him, “Believest thou?” 
For if we be not appropriated and made over to the thing given, neither do we greatly feel the benefit. So 
it was also in the case of Paul; grace did not come to him immediately, but three days intervened, during 
which he was blind; purified the while, and prepared by fear. For as those who dye the purple first season 
with other ingredients the cloth that is to receive the dye, that the bloom may not be fleeting; so in this 
instance God first takes order that the soul shall be thoroughly in earnest, and then pours forth His grace. 
On this account also, neither did He immediately send the Spirit, but on the fiftieth day. Now if any one 
ask, why we also do not baptize at that season of Pentecost? we may answer, that grace is the same now 
as then; but the mind becomes more elevated now, by being prepared through fasting. And the season too 
of Pentecost furnishes a not unlikely reason. What may that be? Our fathers held Baptism to be just the 
proper curb upon evil concupiscence, and a powerful lesson for teaching to be sober-minded even in a 
time of delights. 


As if then we were banquetting with Christ Himself, and partaking of His table, let us do nothing at 


random, but let us pass our time in fastings, and prayers, and much sobriety of mind. For if a man who is 
destined to enter upon some temporal government, prepares himself all his life long, and that he may 
obtain some dignity, lays out his money, spends his time, and submits to endless troubles; what shall we 
deserve, who draw near to the kingdom of heaven with such negligence, and both show no earnestness 
before we have received, and after having received are again negligent? Nay, this is the very reason why 
we are negligent after having received, that we did not watch before we had received. Therefore many, 
after they have received, immediately have returned to their former vomit, and have become more 
wicked, and drawn upon themselves a more severe punishment; when having been delivered from their 
former sins, herein they have more grievously provoked the Judge, that having been delivered from so 
great a disease, still they did not learn sobriety, but that has happened unto them, which Christ 
threatened to the paralytic man, saying, “Behold thou art made whole: sin no more, lest a worse thing 
come unto thee” (John v. 14): and which He also predicted of the Jews, that “the last state shall be worse 
than the first.” (Matt. xii. 45.) For if, saith He, showing that by their ingratitude they should bring upon 
them the worst of evils, “if I had not come, and spoken unto them, they had not had sin” (Jjohn xv. 22); so 
that the guilt of sins committed after these benefits is doubled and quadrupled, in that, after the honour 
put upon us, we show ourselves ungrateful and wicked. And the Laver of Baptism helps not a whit to 
procure for us a milder punishment. And consider: a man has gotten grievous sins by committing murder 
or adultery, or some other crime: these were remitted through Baptism. For there is no sin, no impiety, 
which does not yield and give place to this gift; for the Grace is Divine. A man has again committed 
adultery and murder; the former adultery is indeed done away, the murder forgiven, and not brought up 
again to his charge, “for the gifts and calling of God are without repentance” (Rom. xi. 29); but for those 
committed after Baptism he suffers a punishment as great as he would if both the former sins were 
brought up again, and many worse than these. For the guilt is no longer simply equal, but doubled and 
tripled. Look: in proof that the penalty of these sins is greater, hear what St. Paul says: “He that despised 
Moses’ law died without mercy, under two or three witnesses: of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, 
shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of 
the covenant an unholy thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace?” (Heb. x. 28, 29.) 


Perhaps we have now deterred many from receiving baptism. Not however with this intention have we so 
spoken, but on purpose that having received it, they may continue in temperance and much moderation. 
But I am afraid,’ says one. If thou wert afraid, thou wouldest have received and guarded it. Nay,’ saith he, 
but this is the very reason why I do not receive it,—that I am frightened.’ And art thou not afraid to depart 
thus? God is merciful,’ saith he. Receive baptism then, because He is merciful and ready to help. But thou, 
where to be in earnest is the thing required, dost not allege this mercifulness; thou thinkest of this only 
where thou hast a mind to do so. And yet that was the time to resort to God’s mercy, and we shall then be 
surest of obtaining it, when we do our part. For he that has cast the whole matter upon God, and, after his 
baptism, sins, as being man it is likely, he may, and repents, shall obtain mercy; whereas he that 
prevaricates with God’s mercy, and departs this life with no portion in that grace, shall have his 
punishment without a word to be said for him. But how if he depart,’ say you, after having had the grace 
vouchsafed to him?’ He will depart empty again of all good works. For it is impossible, yes, it is in my 
opinion impossible, that the man who upon such hopes dallied with baptism should have effected ought 
generous and good. And why dost thou harbor such fear, and presume upon the uncertain chance of the 
future? Why not convert this fear into labor and earnestness, and thou shalt be great and admirable? 
Which is best, to fear or to labor? Suppose some one to have placed thee, having nothing to do, ina 
tottering house, saying, Look for the decaying roof to fall upon thy head: for perhaps it will fall, perhaps 
not; but if thou hadst rather it should not, then work and inhabit the more secure apartment: which 
wouldest thou have rather chosen, that idle condition accompanied with fear, or this labor with 
confidence? Why then, act now in the same way. For the uncertain future is like a decayed house, ever 
threatening to fall; but this work, laborious though it be, ensures safety. 


Now God forbid that it should happen to us to fall into so great straits as to sin after baptism. However, 
even if aught such should happen, God is merciful, and has given us many ways of obtaining remission 
even after this. But just as those who sin after baptism are punished for this reason more severely than 
the Catechumens, so again, those who know that there are medicines in repentance, and yet will not make 
use of them, will undergo a more grievous chastisement. For by how much the mercy of God is enlarged, 
by so much does the punishment increase, if we do not duly profit by that mercy. What sayest thou, O 
man? When thou wast full of such grievous evils, and given over, suddenly thou becamest a friend, and 
wast exalted to the highest honor, not by labors of thine own, but by the gift of God: thou didst again 
return to thy former misconduct; and though thou didst deserve to be sorely punished, nevertheless, God 
did not turn away, but gave unnumbered opportunities of salvation, whereby thou mayest yet become a 
friend: yet for all this, thou hast not the will to labor. What forgiveness canst thou deserve henceforth? 
Will not the Gentiles with good reason deride thee as a worthless drone? For if there be power in that 
doctrine of yours, say they, what means this multitude of uninitiated persons? If the mysteries be excellent 
and desirable, let none receive baptism at his last gasp. For that is not the time for giving of mysteries but 
for making of wills; the time for mysteries is in health of mind and soundness of soul. For, if a man would 
not prefer to make his will in such a condition; and if he does so make it, he gives a handle for subsequent 
litigation (and this is the reason why testators premise these words: “Alive, in my senses, and in health, I 
make this disposal of my property:”), how should it be possible for a person who is no longer master of his 
senses to go through the right course of preparation for the sacred mysteries? For if in the affairs of this 


life, the laws of the world would not permit a man who was not perfectly sound in mind to make a will, 
although it be in his own affairs that he would lay down the law; how, when thou art receiving instruction 
concerning the kingdom of heaven, and the unspeakable riches of that world, shall it be possible for thee 
to learn all clearly, when very likely too thou art beside thyself through the violence of thy malady? And 
when wilt thou say those words to Christ, in the act of being buried with Him when at the point to depart 
hence? For indeed both by works and by words must we show our good will towards Him. (Rom. vi. 4.) 
Now what thou art doing is all one, as if a man should want to be enlisted as a soldier, when the war is 
just about to break up; or to strip for the contest in the arena, just when the spectators have risen from 
their seats. For thou hast thine arms given thee, not that thou shouldest straightway depart hence, but 
that being equipped therewith, thou mayest raise a trophy over the enemy. Let no one think that it is out 
of season to discourse on this subject, because it is not Lent now. Nay, this it is that vexes me, that ye look 
to a set time in such matters. Whereas that Eunuch, barbarian as he was and on a journey, yea on the very 
highway, he did not seek for a set time (Acts viii. 27); no, nor the jailer, though he was in the midst of a set 
of prisoners, and the teacher he saw before him was a man scourged and in chains, and whom he was still 
to have in his custody. (ib. xvi. 29.) But here, not being inmates of a jail, nor out on a journey, many are 
putting off their baptism even to their last breath. 


Now if thou still questionest that Christ is God, stand away from the Church: be not here, even as a hearer 
of the Divine Word, and as one of the catechumens: but if thou art sure of this, and knowest clearly this 
truth, why delay? Why shrink back and hesitate? For fear, say you, lest I should sin. But dost thou not fear 
what is worse, to depart for the next world with such a heavy burden? For it is not equally excusable, not 
to have gotten a grace set before you, and to have failed in attempting to live uprightly. If thou be called 
to account, Why didst thou not come for it? what wilt thou answer? In the other case thou mayest allege 
the burden of thy passions, and the difficulty of a virtuous life: but nothing of the kind here. For here is 
grace, freely conveying liberty. But thou fearest lest thou shouldest sin? Let this be thy language after 
Baptism: and then entertain this fear, in order to hold fast the liberty thou hast received; not now, to 
prevent thy receiving such a gift. Whereas now thou art wary before baptism, and negligent after it. But 
thou art waiting for Lent: and why? Has that season any advantage? Nay, it was not at the Passover that 
the Apostles received the grace, but at another season; and then three thousand (Luke says,) and five 
thousand were baptized: (ch. ii. 41; iv. 4, and ch. x.) and again Cornelius. Let us then not wait for a set 
time, lest by hesitating and putting off we depart empty, and destitute of so great gifts. What do you 
suppose is my anguish when I hear that any person has been taken away unbaptized, while I reflect upon 
the intolerable punishments of that life, the inexorable doom! Again, how I am grieved to behold others 
drawing near to their last gasp, and not brought to their right mind even then. Hence too it is that scenes 
take place quite unworthy of this gift. For whereas there ought to be joy, and dancing, and exultation, and 
wearing of garlands, when another is christened; the wife of the sick man has no sooner heard that the 
physician has ordered this, than she is overcome with grief, as if it were some dire calamity; she sets up 
the greatest lamentation, and nothing is heard all over the house but crying and wailing, just as it is when 
condemned criminals are led away to their doom. The sick man again is then more sorely grieved; and if 
he recovers from his illness, is as vexed as if some great harm had been done to him. For since he had not 
been prepared for a virtuous life, he has no heart for the conflicts which are to follow, and shrinks at the 
thought of them. Do you see what devices the devil contrives, what shame, what ridicule? Let us rid 
ourselves of this disgrace; let us live as Christ has enjoined. He gave us Baptism, not that we should 
receive and depart, but that we should show the fruits of it in our after life. How can one say to him who is 
departing and broken down, Bear fruit? Hast thou not heard that “the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace?” (Gal. v. 22.) How comes it then that the very contrary takes place here? For the wife stands there 
mourning, when she ought to rejoice; the children weeping, when they ought to be glad together; the sick 
man himself lies there in darkness, and surrounded by noise and tumult, when he ought to be keeping 
high festival; full of exceeding despondency at the thought of leaving his children orphans, his wife a 
widow, his house desolate. Is this a state in which to draw near unto mysteries? answer me; is this a state 
in which to approach the sacred table? Are such scenes to be tolerated? Should the Emperor send letters 
and release the prisoners in the jails, there is joy and gladness: God sends down the Holy Ghost from 
Heaven to remit not arrears of money, but a whole mass of sins, and do ye all bewail and lament? Why, 
how grossly unsuitable is this! Not to mention that sometimes it is upon the dead that the water has been 
poured, and holy mysteries flung upon the ground. However, not we are to blame for this, but men who 
are so perverse. I exhort you then to leave all, and turn and draw near to Baptism with all alacrity, that 
having given proof of great earnestness at this present time, we may obtain confidence for that which is to 
come; whereunto that we may attain, may it be granted unto us all by the grace and mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to Whom be glory and power for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY II 


ACTS I. 6 


“When they therefore were come together, they asked of Him, saying, Lord, wilt Thou at this time restore 
again the kingdom to Israel?” 


When the disciples intend to ask anything, they approach Him together, that by dint of numbers they may 
abash Him into compliance. They well knew that in what He had said previously, “Of that day knoweth no 


man” (Matt. xxiv. 36), He had merely declined telling them: therefore they again drew near, and put the 
question. They would not have put it had they been truly satisfied with that answer. For having heard that 
they were about to receive the Holy Ghost, they, as being now worthy of instruction, desired to learn. Also 
they were quite ready for freedom: for they had no mind to address themselves to danger; what they 
wished was to breathe freely again; for they were no light matters that had happened to them, but the 
utmost peril had impended over them. And without saying any thing to Him of the Holy Ghost, they put 
this question: “Lord, wilt Thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” They did not ask, when? but 
whether “at this time.” So eager were they for that day. Indeed, to me it appears that they had not any 
clear notion of the nature of that kingdom; for the Spirit had not yet instructed them. And they do not say, 
When shall these things be? but they approach Him with greater honour, saying, “Wilt Thou at this time 
restore again the kingdom,” as being now already fallen. For there they were still affected towards 
sensible objects, seeing they were not yet become better than those who were before them; here they 
have henceforth high conceptions concerning Christ. Since then their minds are elevated, He also speaks 
to them in a higher strain. For He no longer tells them, “Of that day not even the Son of Man knoweth” 
(Mark xiii. 32); but He says, It is not for you to know the times or the seasons which the Father hath put in 
His own power (Acts i. 7.) Ye ask things greater than your capacity, He would say. And yet even now they 
learned things that were much greater than this. And that you may see that this is strictly the case, look 
how many things I shall enumerate. What, I pray you, was greater than their having learned what they did 
learn? Thus, they learned that there is a Son of God, and that God has a Son equal with Himself in dignity 
(john v. 17-20); they learned that there will be a resurrection (Matt. xvii. 9); that when He ascended He 
sat on the right hand of God (Luke xxii. 69); and what is still more stupendous, that Flesh is seated in 
heaven, and adored by Angels, and that He will come again (Mark xvi. 19); they learned what is to take 
place in the judgment (Matt. xvi. 27); learned that they shall then sit and judge the twelve tribes of Israel 
(Luke xxi. 27); learned that the Jews would be cast out, and in their stead the Gentiles should come in 
(Matt. xix. 28). For, tell me, which is greater? to learn that a person will reign, or to learn the time when? 
(Luke xxi. 24). Paul learned “things which it is not lawful for a man to utter” (2 Cor. xii. 4); things that 
were before the world was made, he learned them all. Which is the more difficult, the beginning or the 
end? Clearly to learn the beginning. This, Moses learned, and the time when, and how long ago: and he 
enumerates the years. And the wise Solomon saith, “I will make mention of things from the beginning of 
the world.” And that the time is at hand, they do know: as Paul saith, “The Lord is at hand, be careful for 
nothing.” (Phil. iv. 5). These things they knew not [then], and yet He mentions many signs (Matt. ch. xxiv). 
But, as He has just said, “Not many days hence,” wishing them to be vigilant, and did not openly declare 
the precise moment, so is it here also. However, it is not about the general Consummation that they now 
ask Him, but, “Wilt Thou at this time,” say they, “restore the kingdom to Israel?” And not even this did He 
reveal to them. They also asked this [about the end of the world] before: and as on that occasion He 
answered by leading them away from thinking that their deliverance was near and, on the contrary, cast 
them into the midst of perils, so likewise on this occasion but more mildly. For, that they may not imagine 
themselves to be wronged, and these things to be mere pretences, hear what He says: He immediately 
gives them that at which they rejoiced: for He adds: “But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost 
is come upon you; and ye shall be witnesses unto Me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” (Acts i. 8.) Then, that they may make no more enquiries, 
straightway He was received up. Thus, just as on the former occasion He had darkened their minds by 
awe, and by saying, “I know not;” here also He does so by being taken up. For great was their eagerness 
on the subject, and they would not have desisted; and yet it was very necessary that they should not learn 
this. For tell me, which do the Gentiles most disbelieve? that there will be a consummation of the world, 
or that God is become man, and issued from the Virgin? But Iam ashamed of dwelling on this point, as if 
it were about some difficult matter. Then again, that the disciples might not say, Why dost thou leave the 
matter in suspense? He adds, “Which the Father hath put in His own power.” And yet He declared the 
Father’s power and His to be one: as in the saying, “For as the Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth 
them, even so the Son quickeneth whom He will.” john v. 21.) If where need is to work, Thou actest with 
the same power as the Father; where it behooves to know, dost Thou not know with the same power? Yet 
certainly to raise up the dead is much greater than to learn the day. If the greater be with power, much 
more the other. 


But just as when we see a child crying, and pertinaciously wishing to get something from us that is not 
expedient for him, we hide the thing, and show him our empty hands, and say, “See, we have it not:” the 
like has Christ here done with the Apostles. But as the child, even when we show him [our empty hands], 
persists with his crying, conscious he has been deceived, and then we leave him, and depart, saying, 
“Such an one calls me:” and we give him something else instead, in order to divert him from his desire, 
telling him it is a much finer thing than the other, and then hasten away; in like manner Christ acted. The 
disciples asked to have something, and He said He had it not. And on the first occasion he frightened 
them. Then again they asked to have it now: He said He had it not; and He did not frighten them now, but 
after having shown [the empty hands], He has done this, and gives them a plausible reason: “Which the 
Father,” He says, “hath put in his own power.” What? Thou not know the things of the Father! Thou 
knowest Him, and not what belongs to Him! And yet Thou hast said, “None knoweth the Father but the 
Son” (Luke x. 25); and, “The Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God” (1 Cor. ii. 10); and 
Thou not know this! But they feared to ask Him again, lest they should hear Him say, “Are ye also without 
understanding?” (Matt. xv. 26.) For they feared Him now much more than before. “But ye shall receive 
power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you.” As in the former instance He had not answered their 


question (for it is the part of a teacher to teach not what the disciple chooses, but what is expedient for 
him to learn), so in this, He tells them beforehand, for this reason, what they ought to know, that they may 
not be troubled. In truth, they were yet weak. But to inspire them with confidence, He raised up their 
souls, and concealed what was grievous. Since he was about to leave them very shortly, therefore in this 
discourse He says nothing painful. But how? He extols as great the things which would be painful: all but 
saying, “Fear not’: for ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you; and ye shall be 
witnesses unto Me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria.” For since he had said, “Go not 
into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not” (Matt. x. 5), what there He 
left unsaid, He here adds, “And to the uttermost part of the earth;” and having spoken this, which was 
more fearful than all the rest, then that they may not again question Him, He held His peace. “And having 
this said, while they beheld, He was taken up; and a cloud received Him out of their sight” (v. 9). Seest 
thou that they did preach and fulfil the Gospel? For great was the gift He had bestowed on them. In the 
very place, He says, where ye are afraid, that is, in Jerusalem, there preach ye first, and afterwards unto 
the uttermost part of the earth. Then for assurance of what He had said, “While they beheld, He was 
taken up.” Not “while they beheld” did He rise from the dead, but “while they beheld, He was taken up.” 
Inasmuch, however, as the sight of their eyes even here was not all-sufficient; for in the Resurrection they 
saw the end, but not the beginning, and in the Ascension they saw the beginning, but not the end: because 
in the former it had been superfluous to have seen the beginning, the Lord Himself Who spake these 
things being present, and the sepulchre showing clearly that He is not there; but in the latter, they needed 
to be informed of the sequel by word of others: inasmuch then as their eyes do not suffice to show them 
the height above, nor to inform them whether He is actually gone up into heaven, or only seemingly into 
heaven, see then what follows. That it was Jesus Himself they knew from the fact that He had been 
conversing with them (for had they seen only from a distance, they could not have recognized Him by 
sight), but that He is taken up into Heaven the Angels themselves inform them. Observe how it is ordered, 
that not all is done by the Spirit, but the eyes also do their part. But why did “a cloud receive Him?” This 
too was a sure sign that He went up to Heaven. Not fire, as in the case of Elijah, nor fiery chariot, but “a 
cloud received Him;” which was a symbol of Heaven, as the Prophet says; “Who maketh the clouds His 
chariot” (Ps. civ. 3); it is of the Father Himself that this is said. Therefore he says, “on a cloud;” in the 
symbol, he would say, of the Divine power, for no other Power is seen to appear on a cloud. For hear again 
what another Prophet says: “The Lord sitteth upon a light cloud” (Is. xix. 1). For it was while they were 
listening with great attention to what He was saying, and this in answer to a very interesting question, 
and with their minds fully aroused and quite awake, that this thing took place. Also on the mount [Sinai] 
the cloud was because of Him: since Moses also entered into the darkness, but the cloud there was not 
because of Moses. And He did not merely say, “I go,” lest they should again grieve, but He said, “I send 
the Spirit” John xvi. 5, 7); and that He was going away into heaven they saw with their eyes. O what a 
sight they were granted! “And while they looked stedfastly,” it is said, “toward heaven, as he went up, 
behold, two men stood by them in white apparel; which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing 
up into heaven? This same Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven”—they used the expression 
“This” demonstratively, saying, “this Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, shall thus”— 
demonstratively, “in this way”—”come in like manner as ye have seen Him going into heaven.” (v. 10, 11.) 
Again, the outward appearance is cheering [“in white apparel”]. They were Angels, in the form of men. 
And they say, “Ye men of Galilee:” they showed themselves to be trusted by the disciples, by saying, “Ye 
men of Galilee.” For this was the meaning: else, what needed they to be told of their country, who knew it 
well enough? By their appearance also they attracted their regard, and shewed that they were from 
heaven. But wherefore does not Christ Himself tell them these things, instead of the Angels? He had 
beforehand told them all things; [“What if ye shall see the Son of Man] going up where He was before?” 
(John vi. 62). 


Moreover the Angels did not say, whom you have seen taken up,’ but, “going into heaven:” ascension is 
the word, not assumption; the expression “taken up,” belongs to the flesh. For the same reason they say, 
“He which is taken up from you shall thus come,” not, “shall be sent,” but, “shall come. He that ascended, 
the same is he also that descended” (Eph. iv. 10). So again the expression, “a cloud received Him:” for He 
Himself mounted upon the cloud. Of the expressions, some are adapted to the conceptions of the 
disciples, some agreeable with the Divine Majesty. Now, as they behold, their conceptions are elevated: 
He has given them no slight hint of the nature of His second coming. For this, “Shall thus come,” means, 
with the body; which thing they desired to hear; and, that he shall come again to judgment “thus” upon a 
cloud. “And, behold, two men stood by them.” Why is it said, “men?” Because they had fashioned 
themselves completely as such, that the beholders might not be overpowered. “Which also said:” their 
words moreover were calculated for soothing: “Why stand ye gazing up into heaven?” They would not let 
them any longer wait there for Him. Here again, these tell what is greater, and leave the less unsaid. That 
“He will thus come,” they say, and that “ye must look for Him from heaven.” For the rest, they called them 
off from that spectacle to their saying, that they might not, because they could not see Him, imagine that 
He was not ascended, but even while they are conversing, would be present ere they were aware. For if 
they said on a former occasion, “Whither goest Thou?” (John xiii. 36) much more would they have said it 
now. 


“Wilt Thou at this time,” say they, “restore the kingdom to Israel?” (Recapitulation). They so well knew his 
mildness, that after His Passion also they ask Him, “Wilt thou restore?” And yet He had before said to 
them, “Ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars, but the end is not yet,” nor shall Jerusalem be taken. But 


now they ask Him about the kingdom, not about the end. And besides, He does not speak at great length 
with them after the Resurrection. They address then this question, as thinking that they themselves would 
be in high honor, if this should come to pass. But He (for as touching this restoration, that it was not to be, 
He did not openly declare; for what needed they to learn this? hence they do not again ask, “What is the 
sign of Thy coming, and of the end of the world?” for they are afraid to say that: but, “Wilt Thou restore 
the kingdom to Israel?” for they thought there was such a kingdom), but He, I say, both in parables had 
shown that the time was not near, and here where they asked, and He answered thereto, “Ye shall receive 
power,” says He, “when the Holy Ghost is come upon you. Is come upon you,” not, “is sent,” [to shew the 
Spirit’s coequal Majesty. How then darest thou, O opponent of the Spirit, to call Him a creature ?]. “And ye 
shall be witnesses to Me.” He hinted at the Ascension. [“And when he had spoken these things. ] Which 
they had heard before, and He now reminds them of. [“He was taken up.”] Already it has been shown, that 
He went up into heaven. [“And a cloud, etc.”] “Clouds and darkness are under His feet,” (Ps. xviii. 9; xcvii. 
2) saith the Scripture: for this is declared by the expression, “And a cloud received Him:” the Lord of 
heaven, it means. For as a king is shown by the royal chariot, so was the royal chariot sent for Him. 
[“Behold, two men, etc.] That they may vent no sorrowful exclamations, and that it might not be with them 
as it was with Elisha, (2 Kings ii. 12) who, when his master was taken up, rent his mantle. And what say 
they? “This Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, shall thus come.” And, “Behold, two men stood 
by them.” (Matt. xviii. 16.) With good reason: for “in the mouth of two witnesses shall every word be 
established” (Deut. xvii. 6): and these utter the same things. And it is said, that they were “in white 
apparel.” In the same manner as they had already seen an Angel at the sepulchre, who had even told them 
their own thoughts; so here also an Angel is the preacher of His Ascension; although indeed the Prophets 
had frequently foretold it, as well as the Resurrection. 


Everywhere it is Angels as at the Nativity, “for that which is conceived in her,” saith one, “is by the Holy 
Ghost” (Matt. i. 20): and again to Mary, “Fear not, Mary.” (Luke i. 30.) And at the Resurrection: “He is not 
here; He is risen, and goeth before you.” (ib. xxiv. 6.) “Come, and see!” (Matt. xxviii. 6.) And at the Second 
Coming. For that they may not be utterly in amaze, therefore it is added, “Shall thus come.” (ib. xxv. 31.) 
They recover their breath a little; if indeed He shall come again, if also thus come, and not be 
unapproachable! And that expression also, that it is “from them” He is taken up, is not idly added. And of 
the Resurrection indeed Christ Himself bears witness (because of all things this is, next to the Nativity, 
nay even above the Nativity, the most wonderful: His raising Himself to life again): for, “Destroy,” He says, 
“this Temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” John ii. 19.) “Shall thus come,” say they. If any therefore 
desires to see Christ; if any grieves that he has not seen Him: having this heard, let him show forth an 
admirable life, and certainly he shall see Him, and shall not be disappointed. For Christ will come with 
greater glory, though “thus,” in this manner, with a body ; and much more wondrous will it be to see Him 
descending from heaven. But for what He will come, they do not add. 


[“Shall thus come,” etc.] This is a confirmation of the Resurrection; for if he was taken up with a body, 
much rather must He have risen again with a body. Where are those who disbelieve the Resurrection? 
Who are they, I pray? Are they Gentiles, or Christians? for I am ignorant. But no, I know well: they are 
Gentiles, who also disbelieve the work of Creation. For the two denials go together: the denial that God 
creates any thing from nothing, and the denial that He raises up what has been buried. But then, being 
ashamed to be thought such as “know not the power of God” (Matt. xxii. 29), that we may not impute this 
to them, they allege: We do not say it with this meaning, but because there is no need of the body. Truly it 
may be seasonably said, “The fool will speak foolishness.” (Is. xxxii. 6.) Are you not ashamed not to grant, 
that God can create from nothing? If he creates from matter already existing, wherein does He differ from 
men? But whence, you demand, are evils? Though you should not know whence, ought you for that to 
introduce another evil in the knowledge of evils? Hereupon two absurdities follow. For if you do not grant, 
that from things which are not, God made the things which are, much more shall you be ignorant whence 
are evils: and then, again, you introduce another evil, the affirming that Evil (ten kakian) is uncreated. 
Consider now what a thing it is, when you wish to find the source of evils, to be both ignorant of it, and to 
add another to it. Search after the origin of evils, and do not blaspheme God. And how do I blaspheme? 
says he. When you make out that evils have a power equal to God’s; a power uncreated. For, observe what 
Paul says; “For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made.” (Rom. i. 20.) But the devil would have both to be of matter, that 
there may be nothing left from which we may come to the knowledge of God. For tell me, whether is 
harder: to take that which is by nature evil (if indeed there be ought such; for I speak upon your 
principles, since there is no such thing as evil by nature), and make it either good, or even coefficent of 
good? or, to make of nothing? Whether is easier (I speak of quality); to induce the non-existent quality; or 
to take the existing quality, and change it into its contrary? where there is no house, to make the house; or 
where it is utterly destroyed, to make it identically exist again? Why, as this is impossible, so is that: to 
make a thing into its opposite. Tell me, whether is harder; to make a perfume, or to make filth have the 
effect of perfume? Say, whether of these is easier (since we subject God to our reasonings: nay, not we, 
but ye); to form eyes, or to make a blind man to see continuing blind, and yet more sharp-sighted, than 
one who does see? To make blindness into sight, and deafness into hearing? To me the other seems easier. 
Say then do you grant God that which is harder, and not grant the easier? But souls also they affirm to be 
of His substance. Do you see what a number of impieties and absurdities are here! In the first place, 
wishing to show that evils are from God, they bring in another thing more impious than this, that they are 
equal with Him in majesty, and God prior in existence to none of them, assigning this great prerogative 


even to them! In the next place, they affirm evil to be indestructible: for if that which is uncreated can be 
destroyed, ye see the blasphemy! So that it comes to this, either that nothing is of God if not these; or that 
these are God! Thirdly, what I have before spoken of, in this point they defeat themselves, and prepare 
against themselves fresh indignation. Fourthly, they affirm unordered matter to possess such inherent 
(epitedeioteta) power. Fifthly, that evil is the cause of the goodness of God, and that without this the Good 
had not been good. Sixthly, they bar against us the ways of attaining unto the knowledge of God. 
Seventhly, they bring God down into men, yea plants and logs. For if our soul be of the substance of God, 
but the process of its transmigration into new bodies brings it at last into cucumbers, and melons, and 
onions, why then the substance of God will pass into cucumbers! And if we say, that the Holy Ghost 
fashioned the Temple [of our Lord’s body] in the Virgin, they laugh us to scorn: and if, that He dwelt in 
that spiritual Temple, again they laugh; while they themselves are not ashamed to bring down God’s 
substance into cucumbers, and melons, and flies, and caterpillars, and asses, thus excogitating a new 
fashion of idolatry: for let it not be as the Egyptians have it, “The onion is God;” but let it be, “God in the 
onion”! Why dost thou shrink from the notion of God’s entering into a body? It is shocking,’ says he. Why 
then this is much more shocking. But, forsooth, it is not shocking—how should it be?—this same thing 
which is so, if it be into us! But thy notion is indeed shocking.’ Do ye see the filthiness of their impiety?— 
But why do they not wish the body to be raised? And why do they say the body is evil? By what then, tell 
me, dost thou know God? by what hast thou the knowledge of existing things? The philosopher too: by 
means of what is he a philosopher, if the body does nothing towards it? Deaden the senses, and then learn 
something of the things one needs to know! What would be more foolish than a soul, if from the first it had 
the senses deadened? If the deadening of but a single part, I mean of the brain, becomes a marring of it 
altogether; if all the rest should be deadened, what would it be good for? Show me a soul without a body. 
Do you not hear physicians say, The presence of disease sadly enfeebles the soul? How long will ye put off 
hanging yourselves? Is the body material? tell me. “To be sure, it is.” Then you ought to hate it. Why do 
you feed, why cherish it? You ought to get quit of this prison. But besides: “God cannot overcome matter, 
unless he (sumplakhe) implicate himself with it: for he cannot issue orders to it (O feebleness!) until he 
close with it, and (stathhe) take his stand (say you) through the whole of it!” And a king indeed does all by 
commanding; but God, not by commanding the evil! In short, if it were unparticipant of all good, it could 
not subsist at all. For Evil cannot subsist, unless it lay hold upon somewhat of the accidents of Virtue: so 
that if it had been heretofore all unmixed with virtue, it would have perished long ago: for such is the 
condition of evils. Let there be a profligate man, let him put upon himself no restraint whatever, will he 
live ten days? Let there be a robber, and devoid of all conscience in his dealings with every one, let him be 
such even to his fellow-robbers, will he be able to live? Let there be a thief, void of all shame, who knows 
not what blushing is, but steals openly in public. It is not in the nature of evils to subsist, unless they get 
some small share at least in good. So that hereupon, according to these men, God gave them their 
subsistence. Let there be a city of wicked men; will it stand? But let them be wicked, not only with regard 
to the good, but towards each other. Why, it is impossible such a city should stand. Truly, “professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools.” (Rom. i. 22.) If bodily substance be evil, then all things visible 
exist idly, and in vain, both water and earth, and sun, and air; for air is also body, though not solid. It is in 
point then to say, “The wicked have told me foolish things.” (Ps. cxix. 85.) But let not us endure them, let 
us block up our ears against them. For there is, yea, there is, a resurrection of bodies. This the sepulchre 
which is at Jerusalem declares, this the pillar to which He was bound, when He was scourged. For, “We 
did eat and drink with Him,” it is said. Let us then believe in the Resurrection, and do things worthy of it, 
that we may attain to the good things which are to come, through Christ Jesus our Lord, with Whom to the 
Father, and the Holy Ghost together, be power, honor, now and for ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY III 


ACTS I. 12 


“Then returned they unto Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet, which is from Jerusalem a sabbath 
day’s journey.” 


“Then returned they,” it is said: namely, when they had heard. For they could not have borne it, if the 
angel had not (huperetheto) referred them to another Coming. It seems to me, that it was also on a 
sabbath-day that these things took place; for he would not thus have specified the distance, saying, “from 
the mount called Olivet, which is from Jerusalem a sabbath day’s journey,” unless they were then going on 
the sabbath-day a certain definite distance. “And when they were come in,” it says, “they went up into an 
upper room, where they were making their abode:” so they then remained in Jerusalem after the 
Resurrection: “both Peter, and James, and John:” no longer is only the latter together with his brother 
mentioned, but together with Peter the two: “and Andrew, and Philip, and Thomas, Bartholomew, and 
Matthew, and James (the son) of Alphaeus, and Simon Zelotes, and Judas, (the brother) of James.” (v. 13.) 
He has done well to mention the disciples: for since one had betrayed Christ, and another had been 
unbelieving, he thereby shows that, except the first, all of them were preserved. 


“These were all continuing with one accord in prayer together with the women.” (v. 14.) For this is a 
powerful weapon in temptations; and to this they had been trained. [“Continuing with one accord.”] Good. 
(kalhos). Besides, the present temptation directed them to this: for they exceedingly feared the Jews. 
“With the women,” it is said: for he had said that they had followed Him: “and with Mary the mother of 


Jesus.” (Luke xxiii. 55.) How then [is it said, that “that disciple”] took her to his own home” (John xix. 26), 
at that time? But then the Lord had brought them together again, and so returned. “And with His 
brethren.” (John xvii. 5.) These also were before unbelieving. “And in those days,” it says, “Peter stood up 
in the midst of the disciples, and said.” (v. 15.) Both as being ardent, and as having been put in trust by 
Christ with the flock, and as having precedence in honor, he always begins the discourse. (“The number of 
the names together were about an hundred and twenty.) Men and brethren,” he says, “this Scripture must 
needs have been fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost spake before,” [etc.] (v. 16.) Why did he not ask Christ to 
give him some one in the room of Judas? It is better as it is. For in the first place, they were engaged in 
other things; secondly, of Christ’s presence with them, the greatest proof that could be given was this: as 
He had chosen when He was among them, so did He now being absent. Now this was no small matter for 
their consolation. But observe how Peter does everything with the common consent; nothing imperiously. 
And he does not speak thus without a meaning. But observe how he consoles them concerning what had 
passed. In fact, what had happened had caused them no small consternation. For if there are many now 
who canvass this circumstance, what may we suppose they had to say then? 


D 


“Men and brethren,” says Peter. For if the Lord called them brethren, much more may he. [“Men,” he 
says]: they all being present. See the dignity of the Church, the angelic condition! No distinction there, 
“neither male nor female.” I would that the Churches were such now! None there had his mind full of 
some worldly matter, none was anxiously thinking about household concerns. Such a benefit are 
temptations, such the advantage of afflictions! 


“This Scripture,” says he, “must needs have been fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost spake before.” Always he 
comforts them by the prophecies. So does Christ on all occasions. In the very same way, he shows here 
that no strange thing had happened, but what had already been foretold. “This Scripture must needs have 
been fulfilled,” he says, “which the Holy Ghost by the mouth of David spake before.” He does not say, 
David, but the Spirit through him. See what kind of doctrine the writer has at the very outset of the book. 
Do you see, that it was not for nothing that I said in the beginning of this work, that this book is the Polity 
of the Holy Spirit? “Which the Holy Ghost spake before by the mouth of David.” Observe how he 
appropriates (oikeihoutai) him; and that it is an advantage to them, that this was spoken by David, and not 
by some other Prophet. “Concerning Judas,” he says, “which was guide.” Here again mark the 
philosophical temper of the man: how he does not mention him with scorn, nor say, “that wretch,” “that 
miscreant:” but simply states the fact; and does not even say, “who betrayed Him,” but does what he can 
to transfer the guilt to others: nor does he animadvert severely even on these: “Which was guide,” he 
says, “to them that took Jesus.” Furthermore, before he declares where David had spoken, he relates what 
had been the case with Judas, that from the things present he may fetch assurance of the things future, 
and show that this man had already received his due. “For he was numbered,” says he, “with us, and had 
obtained part of this ministry. Now this man acquired a field out of the reward of iniquity.” (v. 17, 18.) He 
gives his discourse a moral turn, and covertly mentions the cause of the wickedness, because it carried 
reproof with it. And he does not say, The Jews, but, “this man, acquired” it. For since the minds of weak 
persons do not attend to things future, as they do to things present, he discourses of the immediate 
punishment inflicted. “And falling headlong, he burst asunder in the midst.” He does well to dilate not 
upon the sin, but upon the punishment. “And,” he says, “all his bowels gushed out.” This brought them 
consolation. “And it was known unto all the dwellers at Jerusalem; insomuch as that field is called in their 
proper tongue Aceldama, that is to say, the field of blood.” (v. 19). Now the Jews gave it this name, not on 
this account, but because of Judas; here, however, Peter makes it to have this reference, and when he 
brings forward the adversaries as witnesses, both by the fact that they named it, and by saying, “in their 
proper tongue,” this is what he means. 


Then after the event, he appositely brings in the Prophet, saying, “For it is written in the Book of Psalms, 
Let his habitation be desolate, and let no man dwell therein” (v. 20) (Ps. lxix. 25): this is said of the field 
and the dwelling: “And his bishopric let another take; that is, his office, his priesthood. So that this, he 
says, is not my counsel, but His who hath foretold these things. For, that he may not seem to be 
undertaking a great thing, and just such as Christ had done, he adduces the Prophet as a witness. 
“Wherefore it behooves of these men which have companied with us all the time.” (v. 21.) Why does he 
make it their business too? That the matter might not become an object of strife, and they might not fall 
into contention about it. For if the Apostles themselves once did this, much more might those. This he ever 
avoids. Wherefore at the beginning he said, “Men and brethren. It behooves” to choose from among you. 
He defers the decision to the whole body, thereby both making the elected objects of reverence and 
himself keeping clear of all invidiousness with regard to the rest. For such occasions always give rise to 
great evils. Now that some one must needs be appointed, he adduces the prophet as witness: but from 
among what persons: “Of these,” he says, “which have companied with us all the time.” To have said, the 
worthy must present themselves, would have been to insult the others; but now he refers the matter to 
length of time; for he says not simply, “These who have companied with us,” but, “all the time that the 
Lord Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the baptism of John unto that same day that He was 
taken up from us, must one be ordained to be a witness with us of His resurrection” (v. 22): that their 
college (ho choros) might not be left mutilated. Then why did it not rest with Peter to make the election 
himself: what was the motive? This; that he might not seem to bestow it of favor. And besides, he was not 
yet endowed with the spirit. “And they appointed two, Joseph called Barsabus, who was surnamed Justus, 
and Matthias.” (v. 23.) Not he appointed them: but it was he that introduced the proposition to that effect, 


at the same time pointing out that even this was not his own, but from old time by prophecy; so that he 
acted as expositor, not as preceptor. “Joseph called Barsabus, who was surnamed Justus.” Perhaps both 
names are given, because there were others of the same name, for among the Apostles also there were 
several names alike; as James, and James (the son) of Alphaeus; Simon Peter, and Simon Zelotes; Judas 
(the brother) of James, and Judas Iscariot. The appellation, however, may have arisen from a change of 
life, and very likely also of the moral character. “They appointed two,” it is said, “Joseph called Barsabus, 
who was surnamed Justus, and Matthias. And they prayed, and said; Thou, Lord, which knowest the 
hearts of all men, show whether of these two thou hast chosen, that he may take part of this ministry and 
Apostleship, from which Judas by transgression fell, that he might go to his own place.” (v. 24, 25.) They 
do well to mention the sin of Judas, thereby showing that it is a witness they ask to have; not increasing 
the number, but not suffering it to be diminished. “And they gave forth their lots” (for the spirit was not 
yet sent), “and the lot fell upon Matthias: and he was numbered with the eleven Apostles.” (v. 26.) 


“Then,” it says, “returned they unto Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet (Recapitulation), [“which is 
nigh to Jerusalem, at the distance of a sabbath-day’s journey:”] so that there was no long way to go, to be 
a cause of alarm to them while yet trembling and fearful. “And when they were come in, they went up into 
an upper room.” They durst not appear in the town. They also did well to go up into an upper room, as it 
became less easy to arrest them at once. “And they continued,” it is said, “with one accord in prayer.” Do 
you see how watchful they were? “Continuing in prayer,” and “with one accord,” as it were with one soul, 
continuing therein: two things reported in their praise. [“Where they were abiding,” etc., to, “And Mary 
the Mother of Jesus and His brethren.”] Now Joseph perhaps was dead: for it is not to be supposed that 
when the brethren had become believers, Joseph believed not; he who in fact had believed before any. 
Certain it is that we nowhere find him looking upon Christ as man merely. As where His mother said, 
[“Thy father and I did seek thee sorrowing.” (Luke ii. 48.) And upon another occasion, it was said,] “Thy 
mother and thy brethren seek thee.” (Matt. xiii. 47.) So that Joseph knew this before all others. And to 
them [the brethren] Christ said, “The world cannot hate you, but Me it hateth. (John vii. 7.) 


Again, consider the moderation of James. He it was who received the Bishopric of Jerusalem, and here he 
says nothing. Mark also the great moderation of the other Apostles, how they concede the throne to him, 
and no longer dispute with each other. For that Church was as it were in heaven: having nothing to do 
with this world’s affairs: and resplendent not with wails, no, nor with numbers, but with the zeal of them 
that formed the assembly. They were “about an hundred and twenty,” it says. The seventy perhaps whom 
Christ Himself had chosen, and other of the more earnest-minded disciples, as Joseph and Matthias. (v. 
14.) There were women, he says, many, who followed Him. (Mark xv. 41.) [“The number of the names 
together.] Together “ they were on all occasions. 


[“Men and brethren,” etc.] Here is forethought for providing a teacher; here was the first who ordained a 
teacher. He did not say, We are sufficient.’ So far was he beyond all vain-glory, and he looked to one thing 
alone. And yet he had the same power to ordain as they all collectively. But well might these things be 
done in this fashion, through the noble spirit of the man, and because prelacy then was not an affair of 
dignity, but of provident care for the governed. This neither made the elected to become elated, for it was 
to dangers that they were called, nor those not elected to make a grievance of it, as if they were 
disgraced. But things are not done in this fashion now; nay, quite the contrary.—For observe, they were an 
hundred and twenty, and he asks for one out of the whole body: with good right, as having been put in 
charge of them: for to him had Christ said, “And when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” (Luke 
xxii. 32, Ben.) 


“For he was numbered with us,” (prhotos tou pragmatos authentei absent from A.B.C ) says Peter. On this 
account it behooves to propose another; to be a witness in his place. And see how he imitates his Master, 
ever discoursing from the Scriptures, and saying nothing as yet concerning Christ; namely, that He had 
frequently predicted this Himself. Nor does he mention where the Scripture speaks of the treachery of 
Judas; for instance, “The mouth of the wicked and the mouth of the deceitful are opened against me” (Ps. 
cix. 1.); but where it speaks only of his punishment; for this was most to their advantage. It shows again 
the benevolence of the Lord: “For he was numbered with us” (thouto gar autous malista hophelei; 
Deiknusi palin A.B.C ), he says, “and obtained his lot of this ministry.” He calls it everywhere “lot,” 
showing that the whole is from God’s grace and election, and reminding them of the old times, inasmuch 
as God chose him into His own lot or portion, as of old He took the Levites. He also dwells upon the 
circumstances respecting Judas, showing that the reward of the treachery was made itself the herald of 
the punishment. For he “acquired,” he says, “a field out of the reward of the iniquity.” Observe the divine 
economy in the event. “Of the iniquity,” he says. For there are many iniquities, but never was anything 
more iniquitous than this: so that the affair was one of iniquity. Now not only to those who were present 
did the event become known, but to all thereafter, so that without meaning or knowing what they were 
about, they gave it a name; just as Caiaphas had prophesied unconsciously. God compelled them to call 
the field in Hebrew “Aceldama.” (Matt. xxvi. 24.) By this also the evils which were to come upon the Jews 
were declared: and Peter shows the prophecy to have been so far in part fulfilled, which says, “It had been 
good for that man if he had not been born.” We may with propriety apply this same to the Jews likewise; 
for if he who was guide suffered thus, much more they. Thus far however Peter says nothing of this. Then, 
showing that the term, “Aceldama,” might well be applied to his fate, he introduces the prophet, saying, 
“Let his habitation be desolate.” For what can be worse desolation than to become a place of burial? And 


the field may well be called his. For he who cast down the price, although others were the buyers, has a 
right to be himself reckoned owner of a great desolation. This desolation was the prelude to that of the 
Jews, as will appear on looking closely into the facts. For indeed they destroyed themselves by famine, and 
killed many, and the city became a burial-place of strangers, of soldiers, for as to those, they would not 
even have let them be buried, for in fact they were not deemed worthy of sepulture. 


“Wherefore of these men which have companied with us,” continues Peter. Observe how desirous he is 
they should be eye-witnesses. It is true indeed that the Spirit would shortly come; and yet great care is 
shown with regard to this circumstance. “Of these men,” he says, “which have companied with us, all the 
time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among us.” He shows that they had dwelt with Christ, not simply 
been present as disciples. In fact, from the very beginning there were many that then followed Him. 
Observe, for instance, how this appears in these words: “One of the two which heard John speak, and 
followed Jesus.—All the time,” he says, “that the Lord Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the 
baptism of John.” john i. 40.) True! for no one knew what preceded that event, though they did learn it by 
the Spirit. “Unto that same day that He was taken up from us, must one be ordained to be a witness with 
us of His resurrection.” He said not, a witness of the rest of his actions, but a witness of the resurrection 
alone. For indeed that witness had a better right to be believed, who was able to declare, that He Who ate 
and drank, and was crucified, the same rose again. Wherefore it was needed that he should be a witness, 
not only of the time preceding this event, nor only of what followed it, and of the miracles; the thing 
required was, the resurrection. For the other matters were manifest and acknowledged, but the 
resurrection took place in secret, and was manifest to these only. And they do not say, Angels have told us; 
but, We have seen. For this it was that was most needful at that time: that they should be men having a 
right to be believed, because they had seen. 


“And they appointed two,” it is said. Why not many? That the feeling of disappointment might not reach 
further, extending to many. Again, it is not without reason that he puts Matthias last; he would show, that 
frequently he that is honourable among men, is inferior before God. And they all pray in common saying, 
“Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men, show. Thou,” not “We.” And very seasonably they use 
the epithet, “heart-knowing:” for by Him Who is this must the choice be made. So confident were they, 
that assuredly one of them must be appointed. They said not, Choose, but, “Show the chosen one;” 
knowing that all things were foreordained of God; “Whom Thou didst choose: one of these two,” say they, 
“to have his lot in this ministry and apostleship.” For there was besides another ministry (diakonia). “And 
they gave them their lots.” For they did not yet consider themselves to be worthy to be informed by some 
sign. And besides, if in a case where neither prayer was made, nor men of worth were the agents, the 
casting of lots so much availed, because it was done of a right intention, I mean in the case of Jonah 
(Jonah i. 7); much more did it here. Thus, did he, the designated, fill up the company, complete the order: 
but the other candidate was not annoyed; for the apostolic writers would not have concealed [that or any 
other] failings of their own, seeing they have told of the very chief Apostles, that on other occasions they 
had indignation (Matt. xx. 24; Matt. xxvi. 8), and this not once only, but again and again. 


Let us then also imitate them. And now I address no longer every one, but those who aim at preferment. If 
thou believest that the election is with God, be not displeased. (Mark x. 14, 21; xiv. 4.) For it is with Him 
thou art displeased, and with Him thou art exasperated: it is He who has made the choice; thou doest the 
very thing that Cain did; because, forsooth, his brother’s sacrifice was preferred, he was indignant, when 
he ought to have felt compunction. However, that is not what I mean here; but this, that God knows how 
to dispense things for the best. In many cases, thou art in point of disposition more estimable than the 
other but not the fit person. Besides, on the other hand, thy life is irreproachable, and thy habits those of 
a well-nurtured man, but in the Church this is not all that is wanted. Moreover, one man is adapted for 
one thing, another for another. Do you not observe, how much discourse the holy Scripture has made on 
this matter? But let me say why it is that the thing has become a subject of competition: it is because we 
come to the Episcopate not as unto a work of governing and superintending the brethren, but as to a post 
of dignity and repose. Did you but know that a Bishop is bound to belong to all, to bear the burden of all; 
that others, if they are angry, are pardoned, but he never; that others, if they sin, have excuses made for 
them, he has none; you would not be eager for the dignity, would not run after it. So it is, the Bishop is 
exposed to the tongues of all, to the criticism of all, whether they be wise or fools. He is harassed with 
cares every day, nay, every night. He has many to hate him, many to envy him. Talk not to me of those who 
curry favor with all, of those who desire to sleep, of those who advance to this office as for repose. We 
have nothing to do with these; we speak of those who watch for your souls, who consider the safety and 
welfare of those under them before their own. Tell me now: suppose a man has ten children, always living 
with him, and constantly under his control; yet is he solicitous about them; and a bishop, who has such 
numbers, not living under the same roof with him, but owing obedience to his authority—what does he not 
need to be! But he is honored, you will say. With what sort of honor, indeed! Why, the paupers and beggars 
abuse him openly in the market-place. And why does he not stop their mouths then? Yes, very proper 
work, this, for a bishop, is it not? Then again, if he do not give to all, the idle and the industrious alike, lo! 
a thousand complaints on all sides. None is afraid to accuse him, and speak evil of him. In the case of civil 
governors, fear steps in; with bishops, nothing of the kind. As for the fear of God, it does not influence 
people, as regards them, in the least degree. Why speak of the anxiety connected with the word and 
doctrine? the painful work in Ordinations? Either, perhaps, Iam a poor wretched incompetent creature, or 
else, the case is as I say. The soul of a Bishop is for all the world like a vessel in a storm: lashed from every 


side, by friends, by foes, by one’s own people, by strangers. Does not the Emperor rule the whole world, 
the Bishop a single city? Yet a Bishop’s anxieties are as much beyond those of the emperor, as the waters 
of a river simply moved, by the wind are surpassed in agitation by the swelling and raging sea. And why? 
because in the one case there are many to lend a hand, for all goes on by law and by rule; but in the other 
there is none of this, nor is there authority to command; but if one be greatly moved, then he is harsh; if 
the contrary, then he is cold! And in him these opposites must meet, that he may neither be despised, nor 
be hated. Besides, the very demands of business preoccupy him: how many is he obliged to offend, 
whether he will or not! How many to be severe with! I speak not otherwise than it is, but as I find it in my 
own actual experience. I do not think there are many among Bishops that will be saved, but many more 
that perish: and the reason is, that it is an affair that requires a great mind. Many are the exigencies 
which throw a man out of his natural temper; and he had need have a thousand eyes on all sides. Do you 
not see what a number of qualifications the Bishop must have? to be apt to teach, patient, holding fast the 
faithful word in doctrine (see 1 Tim. iii. 2-9; Tit. i. 7-9). What trouble and pains does this require! And 
then, others do wrong, and he bears all the blame. To pass over every thing else: if one soul depart 
unbaptized, does not this subvert all his own prospect of salvation? The loss of one soul carries with it a 
penalty which no language can represent. For if the salvation of that soul was of such value, that the Son 
of God became man, and suffered so much, think how sore a punishment must the losing of it bring! And if 
in this present life he who is cause of another’s destruction is worthy of death, much more in the next 
world. Do not tell me, that the presbyter is in fault, or the deacon. The guilt of all these comes perforce 
upon the head of those who ordained them. Let me mention another instance. It chances, that a bishop 
has inherited from his predecessor a set of persons of indifferent character. What measures is it proper to 
take in respect of bygone transgressions (for here are two precipices) so as not to let the offender go 
unpunished, and not to cause scandal to the rest? Must one’s first step be to cut him off? There is no 
actual present ground for that. But is it right to let him go unmarked? Yes, say you; for the fault rests with 
the bishop who ordained him. Well then? must one refuse to ordain him again, and to raise him to a higher 
degree of the ministry? That would be to publish it to all men, that he is a person of indifferent character, 
and so again one would cause scandal in a different way. But is one to promote him to a higher degree? 
That is much worse. 


If then there were only the responsibility of the office itself for people to run after in the episcopate, none 
would be so quick to accept it. But as things go, we run after this, just as we do after the dignities of the 
world. That we may have glory with men, we lose ourselves with God. What profit in such honor? How 
self-evident its nothingness is! When you covet the episcopal rank, put in the other scale, the account to 
be rendered after this life. Weigh against it, the happiness of a life free from toil, take into account the 
different measure of the punishment. I mean, that even if you have sinned, but in your own person merely, 
you will have no such great punishment, nothing like it: but if you have sinned as bishop, you are lost. 
Remember what Moses endured, what wisdom he displayed, what good deeds he exhibited: but, for 
committing one sin only, he was bitterly punished; and with good reason; for this fault was attended with 
injury to the rest. Not in regard that the sin was public, but because it was the sin of a spiritual Ruler 
(iereos) cf. S.); for in truth we do not pay the same penalty for public and for hidden faults. (Aug in Ps. 
xcix. 6.) The sin may be the same, but not the (zemia) harm of it; nay, not the sin itself; for it is not the 
same thing to sin in secret and unseen, and to sin openly. But the bishop cannot sin unobserved. Well for 
him if he escape reproach, though he sin not; much less can he think to escape notice, if he do sin. Let 
him be angry, let him laugh, or let him but dream of a moment’s relaxation, many are they that scoff, many 
that are offended, many that lay down the law, many that bring to mind the former bishops, and abuse the 
present one; not that they wish to sound the praise of those; no, it is only to carp at him that they bring up 
the mention of fellow-bishops, of presbyters. Sweet, says the proverb, is war to the inexperienced; but it 
may rather be said now, that even after one has come out of it, people in general have seen nothing of it: 
for in their eyes it is not war, but like those shepherds in Ezekiel, we slay and devour. (Ezek. xxxiv. 2.) 
Which of us has it in his power to show that he has taken as much care for the flocks of Christ, as Jacob 
did for Laban’s? (Gen. xxxi. 40.) Which of us can tell of the frost of the night? For talk not to me of vigils, 
and all that parade. The contrary plainly is the fact. Prefects, and governors (huparchoi kai toparchai) of 
provinces, do not enjoy such honour as he that governs the Church. If he enter the palace, who but he is 
first? If he go to see ladies, or visit the houses of the great, none is preferred to him. The whole state of 
things is ruined and corrupt. I do not speak thus as wishing to put us bishops to shame, but to repress 
your hankering after the office. For with what conscience, (even should you succeed in becoming a bishop, 
having made interest for it either in person or by another), with what eyes will you look the man in the 
face who worked with you to that end? What will you have to plead for your excuse? For he that 
unwillingly, by compulsion and not with his own consent, was raised to the office, may have something to 
say for himself, though for the most part even such an one has no pardon to expect, and yet truly he so far 
has something to plead in excuse. Think how it fared with Simon Magus. What signifies it that you give 
not money, if, in place of money, you pay court, you lay many plans, you set engines to work? “Thy money 
perish with thee!” (Acts viii. 20.) Thus was it said to him, and thus will it be said to these: your canvassing 
perish with you, because you have thought to purchase the gift of God by human intrigue! But there is 
none such here? And God forbid there should be! For it is not that I wish any thing of what I have been 
saying to be applicable to you: but just now the connexion has led us on to these topics. In like manner 
when we talk against covetousness, we are not preaching at you, no, nor against any one man personally. 
God grant it may be the case, that these remedies were prepared by us without necessity. The wish of the 
physician is, that after all his pains, his drugs may be thrown away because not wanted: and this is just 


what we desire, that our words may not have been needed, and so have been spoken to the wind, so as to 
be but words. I am ready to submit to anything, rather than be reduced to the necessity of using this 
language. But if you like, we are ready to leave off; only let our silence be without bad effects. No one, I 
imagine, though he were ever so vainglorious, would wish to make a display of severity, when there is 
nothing to call for it. I will leave the teaching to you: for that is the best teaching, which teaches by 
actions. For indeed the best physicians, although the sickness of their patients brings them in fees, would 
rather their friends were well. And so we too wish all to be well. (2 Cor. xiii. 7.) It is not that we desire to 
be approved, and you reproved. I would gladly manifest, if it were possible, with my very eyes, the love 
which I bear to you: for then no one would be able to reproach me, though my language were ever so 
rough. “For speech of friends, yea, were it insult, can be borne;” more “faithful are the wounds of a friend, 
rather than the ready kisses of an enemy. (Prov. xxvii. 6.) There nothing I love more than you, no, not even 
light itself. I would gladly have my eyes put out ten thousand times over, if it were possible by this means 
to convert your souls; so much is your salvation dearer to me than light itself. For what profit to me in the 
rays of the sun, when despondency on your account makes it all thick darkness before my eyes? Light is 
good when it shines in cheerfulness, to a sorrowful heart it seems even to be a trouble. How true this is, 
may you never learn by experience! However, if it happen to any of you to fall into sin, just stand by my 
bedside, when I am laid down to rest and should be asleep; see whether I am not like a palsied man, like 
one beside himself, and, in the language of the prophet, “the light of mine eyes, it also is gone from me. 
(Ps. xxxvili. 10.) For where is our hope, if you do not make progress? where our despondency, if you do 
excellently? I seem to have wings, when I hear any thing good of you. “Fulfil ye my joy.” (Phil. ii. 2.) This 
one thing is the burden of my prayers, that I long for your advancement. But that in which I strive with all 
is this, that I love you, that Iam wrapped up in you, that you are my all, father, mother, brethren, children. 
Think not then that any thing that has been said was said in a hostile spirit, nay, it is for your amendment. 
It is written “A brother assisted by his brother is as a strong city.” (Prov. xviii. 19.) Then do not take it in 
disdain: for neither do I undervalue what you have to say. I should wish even to be set right by you. For all 
(Edd. all we’) ye are brethren, and One is our Master: yet even among brothers it is for one to direct, 
while the others obey. Then disdain it not, but let us do all to the glory of God, for to Him belongs glory for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY IV 


ACTS II. 1, 2 


“And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they were all with one accord in one place. And suddenly 
there came a sound from heaven.” 


Dost thou perceive the type? What is this Pentecost? The time when the sickle was to be put to the 
harvest, and the ingathering was made. See now the reality, when the time was come to put in the sickle 
of the word: for here, as the sickle, keen-edged, came the Spirit down. For hear the words of Christ: “Lift 
up your eyes,” He said, “and look on the fields, for they are white already to harvest.” (John iv. 35.) And 
again, “The harvest truly is great, but the laborers are few.” (Matt. ix. 38.) But as the first-fruits of this 
harvest, He himself took [our nature], and bore it up on high. Himself first put in the sickle. Therefore also 
He calls the Word the Seed. “When,” it says, “the day of Pentecost was fully come” (Luke viii. 5, 11): that 
is, when at the Pentecost, while about it, in short. For it was essential that the present events likewise 
should take place during the feast, that those who had witnessed the crucifixion of Christ, might also 
behold these. “And suddenly there came a sound from heaven.” (v. 2.) Why did this not come to pass 
without sensible tokens? For this reason. If even when the fact was such, men said, “They are full of new 
wine,” what would they not have said, had it been otherwise? And it is not merely, “there came a sound,” 
but, “from heaven.” And the suddenness also startled them, and brought all together to the spot. “As of a 
rushing mighty wind:” this betokens the exceeding vehemence of the Spirit. “And it filled all the house:” 
insomuch that those present both believed, and (Edd. toutous) in this manner were shown to be worthy. 
Nor is this all; but what is more awful still, “And there appeared unto them,” it says, “cloven tongues like 
as of fire.” (v. 3.) Observe how it is always, “like as;” and rightly: that you may have no gross sensible 
notions of the Spirit. Also, “as it were of a blast:” therefore it was not a wind. “Like as of fire.” For when 
the Spirit was to be made known to John, then it came upon the head of Christ as in the form of a dove: 
but now, when a whole multitude was to be converted, it is “like as of fire. And it sat upon each of them.” 
This means, that it remained and rested upon them.” For the sitting is significant of settledness and 
continuance. 


Was it upon the twelve that it came? Not so; but upon the hundred and twenty. For Peter would not have 
quoted to no purpose the testimony of the prophet, saying, “And it shall come to pass in the last days, 
saith the Lord God, I will pour out of My spirit upon all flesh: and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams.” (Joel ii. 28.) “And 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost.” (v. 4.) For, that the effect may not be to frighten only, therefore is 
it both “with the Holy Ghost, and with fire. And began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave 
them utterance.” (Matt. iii. 11.) They receive no other sign, but this first; for it was new to them, and 
there was no need of any other sign. “And it sat upon each of them,” says the writer. Observe now, how 
there is no longer any occasion for that person to grieve, who was not elected as was Matthias, “And they 
were all filled,” he says; not merely received the grace of the Spirit, but “were filled. And began to speak 


with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.” It would not have been said, All, the Apostles also 
being there present, unless the rest also were partakers. For were it not so, having above made mention 
of the Apostles distinctively and by name, he would not now have put them all in one with the rest. For if, 
where it was only to be mentioned that they were present, he makes mention of the Apostles apart, much 
more would he have done so in the case here supposed. Observe, how when one is continuing in prayer, 
when one is in charity, then it is that the Spirit draws near. It put them in mind also of another vision: for 
as fire did He appear also in the bush. “As the Spirit gave them utterance, apophthengesthai (Exod. iii. 2.) 
For the things spoken by them were apophthegmata, profound utterances. “And,” it says, “there were 
dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men.” (v. 5.) The fact of their dwelling there was a sign of piety: that 
being of so many nations they should have left country, and home, and relations, and be abiding there. 
For, it says, “There were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, out of every nation under heaven. Now 
when this was noised abroad, the multitude came together, and were confounded. (v. 6.) Since the event 
had taken place in a house, of course they came together from without. The multitude was confounded: 
was all in commotion. They marvelled; “Because that every man heard them speak in his own language. 
And they were amazed,” it says, “and marvelled, saying one to another, Behold, are not all these which 
speak Galileans?” (v. 7-13.) They immediately turned their eyes towards the Apostles. “And how” (it 
follows) “hear we every man in our own tongue, wherein we were born? Parthians, and Medes, and 
Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia, 
and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene:” mark how they run from east to west: 
“and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians, we do hear them speak in our tongues 
the wonderful works of God. And, they were all amazed, and were in doubt, saying one to another, What 
meaneth this? Others mocking said, These men are full of new wine.” O the excessive folly! O the 
excessive malignity! Why it was not even the season for that; for it was Pentecost. For this was what made 
it worse: that when those were confessing—men that were Jews, that were Romans, that were proselytes, 
yea perhaps that had crucified Him—yet these, after so great signs, say, “They are full of new wine!” 


But let us look over what has been said from the beginning. (Recapitulation.) “And when the day of 
Pentecost,” etc. “It filled,” he says, “the house.” That wind pnoe was a very pool of water. This betokened 
the copiousness, as the fire did the vehemence. This nowhere happened in the case of the Prophets: for to 
uninebriated souls such accesses are not attended with much disturbance; but “when they have well 
drunken,” then indeed it is as here, but with the Prophets it is otherwise. (Ez. iii. 3.) The roll of a book is 
given him, and Ezekiel ate what he was about to utter. “And it became in his mouth,” it is said, “as honey 
for sweetness.” (And again the hand of God touches the tongue of another Prophet; but here it is the Holy 
Ghost Himself: (Jer. i. 9) so equal is He in honor with the Father and the Son.) And again, on the other 
hand, Ezekiel calls it “Lamentations, and mourning, and woe.” (Ez. ii. 10.) To them it might well be in the 
form of a book; for they still needed similitudes. Those had to deal with only one nation, and with their 
own people; but these with the whole world, and with men whom they never knew. Also Elisha receives 
the grace through the medium of a mantle (2 Kings xiii.); another by oil, as David (1 Sam. xvi. 13); and 
Moses by fire, as we read of him at the bush. (Exod. iii. 2.) But in the present case it is not so; for the fire 
itself sat upon them. (But wherefore did the fire not appear so as to fill the house? Because they would 
have been terrified.) But the story shows, that it is the same here as there. For you are not to stop at this, 
that “there appeared unto them cloven tongues,” but note that they were “of fire.” Such a fire as this is 
able to kindle infinite fuel. Also, it is well said, Cloven, for they were from one root; that you may learn, 
that it was an operation sent from the Comforter. 


But observe how those men also were first shown to be worthy, and then received the Spirit as worthy. 
Thus, for instance, David: what he did among the sheepfolds, the same he did after his victory and trophy; 
that it might be shown how simple and absolute was his faith. Again, see Moses despising royalty, and 
forsaking all, and after forty years taking the lead of the people (Exod. ii. 11); and Samuel occupied there 
in the temple (1 Sam. iii. 3); Elisha leaving all (1 Kings xix. 21); Ezekiel again, made manifest by what 
happened thereafter. In this manner, you see, did these also leave all that they had. They learnt also what 
human infirmity is, by what they suffered; they learnt that it was not in vain they had done these good 
works. (1 Sam. ix. and xi. 6.) Even Saul, having first obtained witness that he was good, thereafter 
received the Spirit. But in the same manner as here did none of them receive. Thus Moses was the 
greatest of the Prophets, yet he, when others were to receive the Spirit, himself suffered diminution. But 
here it is not so; but just as fire kindles as many flames as it will, so here the largeness of the Spirit was 
shown, in that each one received a fountain of the Spirit; as indeed He Himself had foretold, that those 
who believe in Him, should have “a well of water springing up into everlasting life.” john iv. 14.) And 
good reason that it should be so. For they did not go forth to argue with Pharaoh, but to wrestle with the 
devil. But the wonder is this, that when sent they made no objections; they said not, they were “weak in 
voice, and of a slow tongue.” (Exod. iv. 10.) For Moses had taught them better. They said not, they were 
too young. (Jer. i. 6.) Jeremiah had made them wise. And yet they had heard of many fearful things, and 
much greater than were theirs of old time; but they feared to object.—And because they were angels of 
light, and ministers of things above [“Suddenly there came from heaven,” etc.] To them of old, no one 
“from heaven” appears, while they as yet follow after a vocation on earth; but now that Man has gone up 
on high, the Spirit also descends mightily from on high. “As it were a rushing mighty wind;” making it 
manifest by this, that nothing shall be able to withstand them, but they shall blow away all adversaries 
like a heap of dust. “And it filled all the house.” The house also was a symbol of the world. “And it sat upon 
each of them,” [etc.] and “the multitude came together, and were confounded.” Observe their piety; they 


pronounce no hasty judgment, but are perplexed: whereas those reckless ones pronounce at once, saying, 
“These men are full of new wine.” Now it was in order that they might have it in their power, in 
compliance with the Law, to appear thrice in the year in the Temple, that they dwelt there, these “devout 
men from all nations.” Observe here, the writer has no intention of flattering them. For he does not say 
that they pronounced any opinion: but what? “Now when this was noised abroad, the multitude came 
together, and were confounded.” And well they might be; for they supposed the matter was now coming to 
an issue against them, on account of the outrage committed against Christ. Conscience also agitated their 
souls, the very blood being yet upon their hands, and every thing alarmed them. “Behold, are not all these 
which speak Galileans?” For indeed this was confessed. [“And how hear we”] so much did the sound alarm 
them. [“Every man in our own tongue,” etc.] for it found the greater part of the world assembled there. 
[“Parthians and Medes,” etc.] This nerved the Apostles: for, what it was to speak in the Parthian tongue, 
they knew not but now learnt from what those said. Here is mention made of nations that were hostile to 
them, Cretans, Arabians, Egyptians, Persians: and that they would conquer them all was here made 
manifest. But as to their being in those countries, they were there in captivity, many of them: or else, the 
doctrines of the Law had become disseminated [among] the Gentiles in those countries. So then the 
testimony comes from all quarters: from citizens, from foreigners, from proselytes. “We do hear them 
speak in our tongues the wonderful works of God.” For it was not only that they spoke (in their tongues), 
but the things they spoke were wonderful. Well then might they be in doubt: for never had the like 
occurred. Observe the ingenuousness of these men. They were amazed and were in doubt, saying, “What 
meaneth this?” But “others mocking said, These men are full of new wine’” (John viii. 48), and therefore 
mocked. O the effrontery! And what wonder is it? Since even of the Lord Himself, when casting out devils, 
they said that He had a devil! For so it is; wherever impudent assurance exists, it has but one object in 
view, to speak at all hazards, it cares not what; not that the man should say something real and relevant to 
the matter of discourse, but that he should speak no matter what. [“They are full of new wine.”] Quite a 
thing of course (is not it?), that men in the midst of such dangers, and dreading the worst, and in such 
despondency, have the courage to utter such things! And observe: since this was unlikely; because they 
would not have been drinking much [at that early hour], they ascribe the whole matter to the quality (of 
the wine), and say, “They are full” of it. “But Peter, standing up with the eleven, lifted up his voice, and 
said unto them.” In a former place you saw his provident forethought, here you see his manly courage. For 
if they were astonished and amazed, was it not as wonderful that he should be able in the midst of such a 
multitude to find language, he, an unlettered and ignorant man? If a man is troubled when he speaks 
among friends, much more might he be troubled among enemies and bloodthirsty men. That they are not 
drunken, he shows immediately by his very voice, that they are not beside themselves, as the soothsayers: 
and this too, that they were not constrained by some compulsory force. What is meant by, “with the 
eleven?” They expressed themselves through one common voice, and he was the mouth of all. The eleven 
stood by as witnesses to what he said. “He lifted up his voice,” it is said. That is, he spoke with great 
confidence, that they might perceive the grace of the Spirit. He who had not endured the questioning of a 
poor girl, now in the midst of the people, all breathing murder, discourses with such confidence, that this 
very thing becomes an unquestionable proof of the Resurrection: in the midst of men who could deride 
and make a joke of such things as these! What effrontery, think you, must go to that! what impiety, what 
shamelessness! For wherever the Holy Spirit is present, He makes men of gold out of men of clay. Look, I 
pray you, at Peter now: examine well that timid one, and devoid of understanding; as Christ said, “Are ye 
also yet without understanding?” (Matt. xv. 16) the man, who after that marvellous confession was called 
“Satan.” (Ib. xvi. 23.) Consider also the unanimity of the Apostles. They themselves ceded to him the office 
of speaking; for it was not necessary that all should speak. “And he lifted up his voice,” and spoke out to 
them with great boldness. Such a thing it is to be a spiritual man! Only let us also bring ourselves into a 
state meet for the grace from above, and all becomes easy. For as a man of fire falling into the midst of 
straw would take no harm, but do it to others: not he could take any harm, but they, in assailing him, 
destroy themselves. For the case here was just as if one carrying hay should attack one bearing fire: even 
so did the Apostles encounter these their adversaries with great boldness. 


For what did it harm them, though they were so great a multitude? Did they not spend all their rage? did 
they not turn the distress upon themselves? Of all mankind were ever any so possessed with both rage 
and terror, as those became possessed? Were they not in an agony, and were dismayed, and trembled? For 
hear what they say, “Do ye wish to bring this man’s blood upon us?” (Acts v. 28.) Did they (the Apostles) 
not fight against poverty and hunger: against ignominy and infamy (for they were accounted deceivers): 
did they not fight against ridicule and wrath and mockery?—for in their case the contraries met: some 
laughed at them, others punished them;—were they not made a mark for the wrathful passions, and for 
the merriment, of whole cities? exposed to factions and conspiracies: to fire, and sword, and wild beasts? 
Did not war beset them from every quarter, in ten thousand forms? And were they any more affected in 
their minds by all these things, than they would have been at seeing them in a dream or in a picture? With 
bare body they took the field against all the armed, though against them all men had arbitrary power 
[against them, were]: terrors of rulers, force of arms, in cities and strong walls: without experience, 
without skill of the tongue, and in the condition of quite ordinary men, matched against juggling 
conjurors, against impostors, against the whole throng of sophists, of rhetoricians, of philosophers grown 
mouldy in the Academy and the walks of the Peripatetics, against all these they fought the battle out. And 
the man whose occupation had been about lakes, so mastered them, as if it cost him not so much ado as 
even a contest with dumb fishes: for just as if the opponents he had to outwit were indeed more mute than 
fishes, so easily did he get the better of them! And Plato, that talked a deal of nonsense in his day, is silent 


now, while this man utters his voice everywhere; not among his own countrymen alone, but also among 
Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and in India, and in every part of the earth, and to the extremities of 
the world. Where now is Greece, with her big pretentions? Where the name of Athens? Where the ravings 
of the philosophers? He of Galilee, he of Bethsaida, he, the uncouth rustic, has overcome them all. Are you 
not ashamed—confess it—at the very name of the country of him who has defeated you? But if you hear 
his own name too, and learn that he was called Cephas, much more will you hide your faces. This, this has 
undone you quite; because you esteem this a reproach, and account glibness of tongue a praise, and want 
of glibness a disgrace. You have not followed the road you ought to have chosen, but leaving the royal 
road, so easy, so smooth, you have trodden one rough, and steep, and laborious. And therefore you have 
not attained unto the kingdom of heaven. 


Why then, it is asked, did not Christ exercise His influence upon Plato, and upon Pythagoras? Because the 
mind of Peter was much more philosophical than their minds. They were in truth children shifted about on 
all sides by vain glory; but this man was a philosopher, one apt to receive grace. If you laugh at these 
words, it is no wonder; for those aforetime laughed, and said, the men were full of new wine. But 
afterwards, when they suffered those bitter calamities, exceeding all others in misery; when they saw 
their city falling in ruins, and the fire blazing, and the walls hurled to the ground, and those manifold 
frantic horrors, which no one can find words to express, they did not laugh then. And you will laugh then, 
if you have the mind to laugh, when the time of hell is close at hand, when the fire is kindled for your 
souls. But why do I speak of the future? Shall I show you what Peter is, and what Plato, the philosopher? 
Let us for the present examine their respective habits, let us see what were the pursuits of each. The one 
wasted his time about a set of idle and useless dogmas, and philosophical, as he says, that we may learn 
that the soul of our philosopher becomes a fly. Most truly said, a fly! not indeed changed into one, but a fly 
must have entered upon possession of the soul which dwelt in Plato; for what but a fly is worthy of such 
ideas! The man was full of irony, and of jealous feelings against every one else, as if he made it his 
ambition to introduce nothing useful, either out of his own head or other people’s. Thus he adopted the 
metempsychosis from another, and from himself produced the Republic, in which he enacted those laws 
full of gross turpitude. Let the women, he says, be in common, and let the virgins go naked, and let them 
wrestle before the eyes of their lovers, and let there also be common fathers, and let the children 
begotten be common. But with us, not nature makes common fathers, but the philosophy of Peter does 
this; as for that other, it made away with all paternity. For Plato’s system only tended to make the real 
father next to unknown, while the false one was introduced. It plunged the soul into a kind of intoxication 
and filthy wallowing. Let all, he says, have intercourse with the women without fear. The reason why I do 
not examine the maxims of poets, is, that I may not be charged with ripping up fables. And yet I am 
speaking of fables much more ridiculous than even those. Where have the poets devised aught so 
portentous as this? But (not to enter into the discussion of his other maxims), what say you to these— 
when he equips the females with arms, and helmets, and greaves, and says that the human race has no 
occasion to differ from the canine! Since dogs, he says, the female and the male, do just the same things 
in common, so let the women do the same works as the men, and let all be turned upside down. For the 
devil has always endeavored by their means to show that our race is not more honorable than that of 
brutes; and, in fact, some have gone to such a pitch of (kenodoxias) absurdity, as to affirm that the 
irrational creatures are endued with reason. And see in how many various ways he has run riot in the 
minds of those men! For whereas their leading men affirmed that our soul passes into flies, and dogs, and 
brute creatures; those who came after them, being ashamed of this, fell into another kind of turpitude, 
and invested the brute creatures with all rational science, and made out that the creatures—which were 
called into existence on our account—are in all respects more honorable than we! They even attribute to 
them foreknowledge and piety. The crow, they say, knows God, and the raven likewise, and they possess 
gifts of prophecy, and foretell the future; there is justice among them, and polity, and laws. Perhaps you do 
not credit the things I am telling you. And well may you not, nurtured as you have been with sound 
doctrine; since also, if a man were fed with this fare, he would never believe that there exists a human 
being who finds pleasure in eating dung. The dog also among them is jealous, according to Plato. But 
when we tell them that these things are fables, and are full of absurdity, You do not enter (enoesate) into 
the higher meaning,’ say they. No, we do not enter into this your surpassing nonsense, and may we never 
do so: for it requires (of course! ) an excessively profound mind, to inform me, what all this impiety and 
confusion would be at. Are you talking, senseless men, in the language of crows, as the children are wont 
(in play)? For you are in very deed children, even as they. But Peter never thought of saying any of these 
things: he uttered a voice, like a great light shining out in the dark, a voice which scattered the mist and 
darkness of the whole world. Again, his deportment, how gentle it was, how considerate (epieikes); how 
far above all vainglory; how he looked towards heaven without all self-elation, and this, even when raising 
up the dead! But if it had come to be in the power of any one of those senseless people (in mere fantasy of 
course) to do anything like it, would he not straightway have looked for an altar and a temple to be reared 
to him, and have wanted to be equal with the gods? since in fact when no such sign is forthcoming, they 
are forever indulging such fantastic conceits. And what, pray you, is that Minerva of theirs, and Apollo, 
and Juno? They are different kinds of demons among them. And there is a king of theirs, who thinks fit to 
die for the mere purpose of being accounted equal with the gods. But not so the men here: no, just the 
contrary. Hear how they speak on the occasion of the lame man’s cure. “Ye men of Israel, why look ye so 
earnestly on us, as though by our own power or holiness we had made him to walk? (ch. iii. 12.) We also 
are men of like passions with you. (Ibid. xiv. 14.) But with those, great is the self-elation, great the 
bragging; all for the sake of men’s honors, nothing for the pure love of truth and virtue. (philosophias 


eneken.) For where an action is done for glory, all is worthless. For though a man possess all, yet if he 
have not the mastery over this (lust), he forfeits all claim to true philosophy, he is in bondage to the more 
tyrannical and shameful passion. Contempt of glory; this it is that is sufficient to teach all that is good, 
and to banish from the soul every pernicious passion. I exhort you therefore to use the most strenuous 
endeavors to pluck out this passion by the very roots; by no other means can you have good esteem with 
God, and draw down upon you the benevolent regard of that Eye which never sleepeth. Wherefore, let us 
use all earnestness to obtain the enjoyment of that heavenly influence, and thus both escape the trial of 
present evils, and attain unto the future blessings, through the grace and loving-kindness of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, power, honor, now and ever, and to all 
ages. Amen. 


HOMILY V 


ACTS II. 14 


“Ye men of Judea, and all ye that dwell at Jerusalem, be this known unto you, and hearken to my words.” 


[“Ye men of Judea, and all ye that dwell at Jerusalem,”] whom the writer above described as strangers. 
Here he directs his discourse to those others, the mockers, and while he seems to reason with those, he 
sets these right. For indeed it was divinely ordered that “some mocked,” that he might have a starting- 
point for his defence, and by means of that defence, might teach. [“And all ye that dwell in Jerusalem.”] It 
seems they accounted it a high encomium to dwell in Jerusalem too. “Be this,” says he, “known unto you, 
and hearken unto my words.” In the first instance he made them more disposed to attend to him. “For not 
as ye suppose,” says he, “are these drunken.” Do you observe the mildness of his defence? (v. 15.) 
Although having the greater part of the people on his side, he reasons with those others gently; first he 
removes the evil surmise, and then he establishes his apology. On this account, therefore, he does not say, 
“as ye mock,” or, “as ye deride,” but, “as ye suppose;” wishing to make it appear that they had not said 
this in earnest, and for the present taxing them with ignorance rather than with malice. “For these are not 
drunken, as ye suppose, seeing it is but the third hour of the day.” And why this? Is it not possible at the 
third hour to be drunken? But he did not insist upon this to the letter; for there was nothing of the kind 
about them; the others said it only in mockery. Hence we learn that on unessential points one must not 
spend many words. And besides, the sequel is enough to bear him out on this point: so now the discourse 
is for all in common. “But this is that which was spoken by the prophet Joel, And it shall come to pass in 
the last days, saith the Lord God. (v. 16, 17. Joel ii. 28.) Nowhere as yet the name of Christ, nor His 
promises but the promise is that of the Father. Observe the wisdom: observe the considerate forbearance: 
(sunkatabasin.) He did not pass on to speak at once of the things relating to Christ; that He had promised 
this after His Crucifixion; truly that would have been to upset all. And yet, you will say, here was sufficient 
to prove His divinity. True, it was, if believed (and the very point was that it should be believed); but if not 
believed, it would have caused them to be stoned. “And I will pour out of My Spirit upon all flesh.” He 
offers even to them excellent hopes, if they would have them. And so far, he does not leave it to be 
regarded as the exclusive advantage of himself and his company; which would have made them be looked 
upon with an evil eye; thus cutting off all envious feeling. “And your sons shall prophesy.” And yet, he says, 
not yours this achievement, this distinction; the gift has passed over to your children. Himself and his 
company he calls their sons, and those [whom he is addressing] he calls his and their fathers. “And your 
young men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams; and on My servants and on My 
handmaidens I will pour out in those days of My Spirit; and they shall prophesy.” So far he shows that he 
and his have found favor, in that they had received (kataxiothentas) [the Spirit]; not so they whom he is 
addressing; for that they had crucified [the Lord]. So Christ also, willing to mitigate their wrath, said, “By 
whom do your sons cast out devils?” (Matt. xii. 27.) He did not say, My disciples; for indeed it seemed a 
flattering mode of expression. And so Peter also did not say, They are not drunk, but speak by the Spirit:’ 
but he takes refuge with the prophet, and under shelter of him, so speaks. As for the accusation [of 
drunkenness], he cleared himself of that by his own assertion; but for the grace, he fetches the prophet as 
witness. “I will pour out of My Spirit upon all flesh.” [“And your sons,” etc.] To some the grace was 
imparted through dreams, to others it was openly poured forth. For indeed by dreams the prophets saw, 
and received revelations. 


Then he goes on with the prophecy, which has in it also something terrible. “And I will show wonders in 
heaven above, and signs” [“in the earth beneath”]. (v. 19.) In these words he speaks both of the judgment 
to come, and of the taking of Jerusalem. “Blood and fire, and vapor of smoke.” Observe how he describes 
the capture. “The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood.” (v. 20.) This results from 
the (diatheseos) internal affection of the sufferers. It is said, indeed, that many such phenomena actually 
did occur in the sky, as Josephus attests. At the same time the Apostle strikes fear into them, by reminding 
them of the darkness which had lately occurred, and leading them to expect things to come. “Before that 
great and notable day of the Lord come.” For be not confident, he means to say, because at present you 
sin with impunity. For these things are the prelude of a certain great and dreadful day. Do you see how he 
made their souls to quake and melt within them, and turned their laughter into pleading for acquittal? For 
if these things are the prelude of that day, it follows that the extreme of danger is impending. But what 
next? He again lets them take breath, adding, “And it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall call upon 
the name of the Lord, shall be saved.” (Rom. x. 13.) This is said concerning Christ, as Paul affirms, but 


Peter does not venture as yet to reveal this. 


Well, let us look over again what has been said. It is well managed, that as against men laughing and 
mocking, he starts up and begins with, “Be this known unto you all and hearken unto my words.” But he 
begins by saying, “Ye men of Judea.” By the expression ‘Ioudhaioi, I take him to mean those that lived in 
Judea.—And, if you please, let us compare those expressions in the Gospel, that you may learn what a 
sudden change has taken place in Peter. “A damsel,” it is written, “came out unto him, saying, Thou also 
wast with Jesus of Nazareth.” And, says he, “I know not the Man.” And being again questioned, “he began 
to curse and to swear.” (Matt. xxvi. 69-72.) But see here his boldness, and his great freedom of speech.— 
He did not praise those who had said, “We do hear them speak in our tongues the wonderful works of 
God;” but by his severity towards those others, he made these more earnest, and at the same time his 
address is clear from all appearance of adulation. And it is well to remark, on all occasions, however the 
Apostles may condescend to the level of their hearers (sunkatabasis), their language is clear from all 
appearance both of adulation and of insolence: which is a difficult point to manage. 


Now that these things should have occurred at “the third hour,” was not without cause. For the brightness 
of this fire is shown at the very time when people are not engaged in their works, nor at dinner; when it is 
bright day, when all are in the market-place. Do you observe also the freedom which fills his speech? “And 
hearken to my words.” And he added nothing, but, “This,” says he, “is that which was spoken by the 
prophet Joel; And it shall come to pass in the last days.” He shows, in fact, that the consummation is nigh 
at hand, and the words, “In the last days,” have a kind of emphasis. [“I will pour out,” etc.] And then, that 
he may not seem to limit the privilege to the sons only, he subjoins, “And your old men shall dream 
dreams.” Mark the sequence. First sons; just as David said, “Instead of thy fathers, were begotten thy 
sons.” (Ps. xlv. 17.) And again Malachi; “They shall turn the hearts of the fathers to the children. And on 
my handmaidens, and on my servants.” (Mal. iv. 6.) This also is a token of excellence, for we have become 
His servants, by being freed from sin. And great is the gift, since the grace passes over to the other sex 
also, not as of old, it was limited to just one or two individuals, as Deborah and Huldah. He did not say 
that it was the Holy Ghost, neither did he expound the words of the prophet; but he merely brings in the 
prophecy to fight its own battle. As yet also he has said nothing about Judas; and yet it was known to all 
what a doom and punishment he had undergone; for nothing was more forcible than to argue with them 
from prophecy: this was more forcible even than facts. For when Christ performed miracles, they often 
contradicted Him. But when Christ brought forward the prophet, saying, “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit 
Thou on my right hand,” they were silent, and “no man,” we read, “was able to answer Him a word.” (Ps. 
xc. 1.) And on all occasions He Himself also appealed to the Scriptures; for instance, “If he called them 
gods to whom the word of God came.” (John x. 35.) And in many places one may find this. On this account 
here also Peter says, “I will pour out of my spirit upon all flesh;” that is, upon the Gentiles also. But he 
does not yet reveal this, nor give interpretations; indeed, it was better not to do so (as also this obscure 
saying, “I will show wonders in heaven above,” put them the more in fear because it was obscure.) And it 
would have been more an offence, had it been interpreted from the very first. Then besides, even as plain, 
he passes over it, wishing to make them regard it as such. But after all, he does interpret to them anon, 
when he discourses to them upon the resurrection, and after he has paved the way by his discourse. (infra 
v. 39.) For since the good things were not sufficient to allure them, [it is added, “And I will show wonders, 
etc.”]. Yet this has never been fulfilled. For none escaped then [in that former judgment], but now the 
faithful did escape, in Vespasian’s time. And this it is that the Lord speaks of, “Except those days had been 
shortened, not all flesh should be saved.”—[“Blood, and fire, and vapor of smoke.”] (Matt. xxiv. 22.) The 
worst to come first; namely, the inhabitants to be taken, and then the city to be razed and burnt. Then he 
dwelt upon the metaphor, bringing before the eyes of the hearers the overthrow and the taking. “The sun 
shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood.” What means, the moon turned into blood? It 
denotes the excess of the slaughter. The language is fraught with helpless dismay. (supra p. 32.) “And it 
shall come to pass, every one who shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. Every one,” he 
says: though he be priest (but he does not vet reveal the meaning), though bond, though free. For there is 
no male nor female in Christ Jesus, no bond, no free. (Gal. iii. 28.) Well may it be so, for all these are but 
shadow. For if in king’s palaces there is no high-born nor low-born, but each appears according to his 
deeds; and in art, each is shown by his works; much more in that school of wisdom (philosophia). “Every 
one who shall invoke.” Invoke: not any how, for it is written, “Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, 
Lord:” but with (diatheseos) inward earnest affection, with a life more than commonly good, with the 
confidence which is meet. Thus far, however, he makes the discourse light, by introducing that which 
relates to faith, and that terrible which relates to the punishment. For in the invocation is the salvation. 


What, I pray you, is this you say? Do you talk of salvation for them after the Cross? Bear with me a little. 
Great is the mercy of God. And this very fact does, no less than the resurrection, prove him to be God, 
yea, no less than His miracles—the fact that He calls these to Him. For surpassing goodness is, above all 
things, peculiarly God’s own. Therefore also He says, “None is good save one, that is, God.” (Luke xviii. 
19.) Only let us not take this goodness for an occasion of negligence. For He also punishes as God. In fact, 
the very punishments here spoken of, He brought them to pass, even He who said, “Every one who shall 
call on the name of the Lord, shall be saved.” I speak of the fate of Jerusalem; that intolerable 
punishment: of which I will tell you some few of the particulars, useful to us in our contest, both with the 
Marcionites and many other heretics. For, since they distinguish between Christ a good God, and that evil 
God [of the Old Testament], let us see who it was that effected these things. The evil God, taking 


vengeance for Christ? or not so? How then alien to Him? But was it the good God? Nay, but it is 
demonstrated that both the Father and the Son did these things. The Father in many places; for instance, 
when He says in the parable of the vineyard, [“He will miserably destroy those wicked husbandmen” 
(Matt. xxi. 41); again in the parable of the marriage feast, the King is said] to send His armies (ib. xxii. 7): 
and the Son, when He says, “But those Mine enemies, which would not that I should reign over them, 
bring hither, and slay them before Me.” (Luke xix. 27.) * * *. And they sent, saying, We will not have Thee 
to reign over us. Would you like then to hear the things which actually came to pass? Moreover, Christ 
Himself also speaks of the future tribulations, than which never any thing more dreadful came to pass; 
never any thing more ruthless, my beloved, than the deeds then done! And He Himself declared it. For 
what could you wish to see more grievous than these? * * *—probed them with their daggers!—* * * But 
shall I relate to you the shocking case of the woman, that tragic tale? * * * (Joseph. B. J. vi. 3. 4.) Did not 
the actual events cast all misery into the shade? But shall I tell you of famines and pestilences? One might 
speak of horrors without number: nature was unknown; law unknown; they outdid wild beasts in ferocity. 
True, these miseries came by the fate of wars; but because God, because Christ so willed it to be. These 
facts will apply both against the Marcionites and against those who do not believe that there is a hell: for 
they are sufficient to silence their impudence. Are not these calamities more severe than the Babylonian? 
Are not these sufferings more grievous than the famines of that time? Yes, for [“never was the like from 
the beginning of the world”] “no, nor ever shall be such.” (Matt. xxiv. 21.) And this was Christ’s own 
declaration. In what sense then, think ye, is it said that Christ remitted them their sin? Perhaps it seems a 
commonplace question: but do ye solve it.—It is not possible to show anywhere, even in fiction, any thing 
like what the reality was here. And had it been a Christian that wrote this history, the matter might be 
regarded with suspicion: but if he was a Jew, and a Jewish zealot, and after the Gospel, how can the 
meaning of the facts be otherwise than palpable to all men? For you will see the man, how, everywhere, he 
always extols the concerns of the Jews.—There is therefore a hell, O man! and God is good.—Aye, did you 
shudder at hearing these horrors? But these, which take place here, are nothing in comparison with what 
shall be in that world. Once more I am compelled to seem harsh, disagreeable, stern. But what can I do? I 
am set to this: just as a severe schoolmaster is set to be hated by his scholars: so are we. For would it not 
be strange indeed, that, while those who have a certain post assigned them by kings do that which is 
appointed them, however disagreeable the task may be, we, for fear of your censure, should leave our 
appointed task undone? Another has a different work. Of you, many have it for their work, to show mercy, 
to act humanely, to be pleasant and agreeable to the persons to whom you are benefactors. But to those to 
whom we do good, we seem stern and severe, troublesome and disagreeable. For we do good, not by the 
pleasure we give, but by the pain we inflict. So it is also with the physician: though he indeed is not 
excessively disagreeable, for the benefit afforded by his art is had immediately; ours hereafter. So again 
the magistrate is odious to the disorderly and seditious; so the legislator is vexatious to them for whom he 
makes laws. But not so he that invites to enjoyment, not so he that prepares public festivities and 
entertainments, and puts all the people in garlands: no, these are men that win acceptance, feasting, as 
they do, whole cities with all sorts of spectacles; contributing largely, bearing all the cost. And therefore 
those whom they have treated, requite them for these enjoyments with words of welcome and 
benediction, with hanging (parapetasmata) of tapestries, and a blaze of lamps, and with wreaths, and 
boughs, and brilliant garments. Whereas, at the sight of the physician, the sick become sad and downcast: 
at sight of the magistrate, the rioters become subdued: no running riot then, no gambolling, except when 
he also goes over into their ranks. Let us see, then, which render the best service to their cities; those 
who provide these festivities, and banquetings, and expensive entertainments, and manifold rejoicings; or 
those who restrain all those doings, bearing before them stocks, scourges, executioners, dreaded soldiers, 
and a voice fraught with much terror: and issuing orders, and making men hang down their heads, and 
with the rod dispersing the idlers in the market-place. Let us see, I say; these are the disagreeable, those 
the beloved: let us see where the gain rests. (lelei.) What comes then of your pleasure-givers? A kind of 
frigid enjoyment, lasting till the evening, and to-morrow vanished; mirth ungoverned, words unseemly and 
dissolute. And what of these? Awe, sobriety, subdued thoughts; reasonableness of mind, an end of 
idleness; a curb on the passions within; a wall of defence, next to God, against assailants from without. It 
is by means of these we have each our property but by those ruinous festivities we dissipate it. Robbers 
indeed have not invaded it, but vainglory together with pleasure acts the part of robber. Each sees the 
robber carrying off everything before his eyes, and is delighted at it! A new fashion of robbery, this, to 
induce people to be glad when one is plundering them! On the other part, there is nothing of the kind: but 
God, as the common Father, has secured us as by a wall against all [depredators], both seen and unseen. 
For, “Take heed,” saith He, “that ye do not your alms before men.” (Matt. vi. 1.) The soul learns from the 
one, [excess; from the other] to flee injustice. For injustice consists not merely in grasping at more wealth 
than belongs to us, but in giving to the belly more than its needful sustenance, in carrying mirth beyond 
its proper bounds, and causing it to run into frantic excesses. From the one, it learns sobriety; from the 
other, unchastity. For it is unchastity, not merely to have carnal intercourse with women, but even to look 
upon a woman with unchaste eyes. From the one, it learns modesty; from the other, conceited self- 
importance. For, “All things,” says the Apostle, “are lawful for me, but not all things expedient.” (1 Cor. vi. 
12.) From the one, decent behavior; from the other unseemliness. For, as to the doings in the theatres, I 
pass these. But to let you see that it is not even a pleasure either, but a grief, show me, but a single day 
after the festival, both those who spent their money in giving it, and those who were feasted with 
spectacles: and you shall see them all looking dejected enough, but most of all him, your (ekheinon) 
famous man that has spent his money for it. And this is but fair: for, the day before, he delighted the 


common man, and the common man indeed was in high good humor and enjoyment, and rejoiced indeed 
in the splendid garment, but then not having the use of it, and seeing himself stripped of it, he was 
grieved and annoyed; and wanted to be the great man, seeing even his own enjoyment to be small 
compared with his. Therefore, the day after, they change places, and now he, the great man, gets the 
larger share in the dejection. 


Now if in worldly matters, amusements are attended with such dissatisfaction, while disagreeable things 
are so beneficial, much more does this hold in things spiritual. Why is it that no one quarrels with the 
laws, but on the contrary all account that matter a common benefit? For indeed not strangers from some 
other quarter, nor enemies of those for whom the laws are made, came and made these orders, but the 
citizens themselves, their patrons, their benefactors: and this very thing, the making of laws, is a token of 
beneficence and good-will. And yet the laws are full of punishment and restraint, and there is no such 
thing as law without penalty and coercion. Then is it not unreasonable, that while the expositors of those 
laws are called deliverers, benefactors, and patrons, we are considered troublesome and vexatious if we 
speak of the laws of God? When we discourse about hell, then we bring forward those laws: just as in the 
affairs of the world, people urge the laws of murder, highway robbery, and the like, so do we the penal 
laws: laws, which not man enacted, but the Only-Begotten Son of God Himself. Let him that hath no 
mercy, He says, be punished (Matt. xviii. 23); for such is the import of the parable. Let him that 
remembereth injuries, pay the last penalty. Let him that is angry without cause, be cast into the fire. Let 
him that reviles, receive his due in hell. If you think these laws which you hear strange, be not amazed. 
For if Christ was not intended to make new laws, why did He come? Those other laws are manifest to us; 
we know that the murderer and adulterer ought to be punished. If then we were meant only to be told the 
same things over again, where was the need of a heavenly Teacher? Therefore He does not say, Let the 
adulterer be punished, but, whoso looketh on with unchaste eyes. And where, and when, the man will 
receive punishment, He there tells us. And not in fine public monuments, nor yet somewhere out of sight, 
did He deposit His laws; not pillars of brass did He raise up, and engrave letters thereon, but twelve souls 
raised He up for us, the souls of the Apostles, and in their minds has He by the Spirit inscribed this 
writing. This cite we to you. If this was authorized to Jews, that none might take refuge in the plea of 
ignorance, much more is it to us. But should any say, “I do not hear, therefore have no guilt,” on this very 
score he is most liable to punishment. For, were there no teacher, it would be possible to take refuge in 
this plea; but if there be, it is no longer possible. Thus see how, speaking of Jews, the Lord deprives them 
of all excuse; “If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had not had sin:” (John xv. 22): and Paul 
again, “But I say, have they not heard? Nay, but into all the earth went forth their sound.” (Rom. x. 18.) 
For then there is excuse, when there is none to tell the man; but when the watchman sits there, having 
this as the business of his life, there is excuse no longer. Nay, rather, it was the will of Christ, not that we 
should look only upon these written pillars, but that we should ourselves be such. But since we have made 
ourselves unworthy of the writing, at least let us look to those. For just as the pillars threaten others, but 
are not themselves obnoxious to punishment, nor yet the laws, even so the blessed Apostles. And observe; 
not in one place only stands this pillar, but its writing is carried round about in all the world. Whether you 
go among the Indians, you shall hear this: whether into Spain, or to the very ends of the earth, there is 
none without the hearing, except it be of his own neglect. Then be not offended, but give heed to the 
things spoken, that ye may be able to lay hold upon the works of virtue, and attain unto the eternal 
blessings in Christ Jesus our Lord, with Whom to the Father and Holy Ghost together be glory, power, 
honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY VI 


ACTS II. 22 


“Ye men of Israel, hear these my words.” 


[“Ye men of Israel”]: it is not for flattery that he uses this term; but, as he has borne hard upon them, he 
relaxes a little, and puts them in mind of their great ancestor [Israel]. Here again he begins with an 
introduction, that they may not become excited, now that he is going to make express mention to them of 
Jesus: for in what preceded, there was no reason why they should be excited, while the Prophet was the 
subject of discourse: but the name of Jesus would have given offence at the very outset.—And he does not 
say, “Do as I bid you,” but, Hear; as being not at all exacting. And observe how he forbears to speak of the 
high matters, and begins with the very low: “Jesus,” he says: and then straightway mentions the place He 
belonged to, being one which was held in mean estimation: “Jesus of Nazareth”: and does not say 
anything great about Him, nor even such as one would say about a Prophet, so far: “Jesus,” he says, “of 
Nazareth, a man proved (to be) from God among you.” Observe; what great matter was this, to say that 
He was sent from God? For this was the point which on all occasions both He and John and the Apostles 
were studious to show. Thus hear John saying: “The same said unto me On whom thou shalt see the Spirit 
descending, and abiding on him, this is He.” John i. 33.) But Christ Himself does this to an extreme; Of 
Myself I am not come, He sent Me. (ib. vii. 28.) And everywhere in the Scriptures this seems the point 
most studiously insisted upon. Therefore also this holy leader of the blessed company, the lover of Christ, 
the good shepherd, the man put in trust with the keys of heaven, the man who received the Spiritual 
Wisdom, when he has first subdued the Jews by fear; and has shown what great things have been 
vouchsafed to the disciples, and what a right they have to be believed, then first proceeds to speak 
concerning Him. Only think what boldness it was to say it, in the midst of the murderers—that He is risen! 
And yet he does not all at once say, He is risen; but what?—”He came,” says he, “from God: this is 
manifest by the signs which”—he does not yet say, Jesus Himself wrought: but what?—”which God 
wrought by Him in the midst of you.” He calls themselves as witnesses. “A man proved (to be sent) from 
God among you, by miracles and wonders and signs, which God wrought by him in the midst of you, as 
also ye yourselves know.” Then, having fallen upon the mention of that their sacrilegious outrage, observe 
how he endeavors to quit them of the crime: “Him,” he says, “being by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God delivered up”: (v. 23) [adding however] “ye have taken, and by wicked hands have 
crucified and slain:” for though it was predetermined, still they were murderers. [“By the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God:”] all but using the same words as Joseph did; just as he said to his 
brethren; “Be not angry one with another by the way: God sent me hither.” (Gen. xlv. 5, 24.) It is God’s 
doing. “What of us, then?” (it might be said,) “it was even well done on our part.” That they may not say 
this, therefore it is that he adds, “By wicked hands ye have crucified and slain.” Here then he hints at 
Judas; while at the same time he shows them that it was not from any strength of theirs, and would not 
have been, if He had not Himself permitted it: it was God that delivered Him up. He has transferred the 
evil entire upon the head of Judas, now already parted from them; for he it was that delivered Him over to 
them by the kiss. Or, “By wicked hands,” refers to the soldiers: for neither is it simply, “Ye have slain,” but, 
By wicked men ye have done this. And observe how everywhere they make it of great importance that the 
Passion should first be confessed. Whom God Raised Up (v. 24), says he. This was the great thing; and 
observe how he sets it in the middle of his discourse: for the former matters had been confessed; both the 
miracles and the signs and the slaying—”Whom God,” says he, “raised up, having loosed the pains of 
death, because it was not possible that He should be kept in its power.” It is something great and sublime 
that he has hinted at here. For the expression, “It was not possible,” even itself is that of one assigning 
something. It shows that death itself in holding Him had pangs as in travail, and was sore bestead: 
whereas, by pains, or, travail-pangs, of death, the Old Testament means danger and disaster: and that He 
so rose as never more to die. For the assertion, “Seeing that it was not possible that He should be holden 
of it,” means this, that His rising was not common to the rest. Then, however, before their thoughts can 
enter at all into his meaning, he brings David upon them, an authority which sets aside all human 
reasoning. “For David saith (with reference) to Him.” (v. 25.) And observe how, once more, the testimony 
is lowly. For therefore he begins the citation further up, with the matters of lowlier import: therefore was 
death not in the number of grievous things [because], says he, “I foresaw the Lord always before my face, 
that He is on my right hand that I should not be moved:” (v. 25-27) and, “that Thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell.” Then, having finished the citation from the Prophet, he adds; “Men and brethren.” (v. 29.) When 
he is about to say anything great, he uses this opening address, to rouse and to conciliate them. “Let me 
be allowed,” he says, “to speak freely to you of the patriarch David.” Remarkable lowliness, in a case 
where he was giving no hurt, nor was there any reason why the hearers should be angry. For he did not 
say, This is not said concerning David, but concerning the Christ. But in another point of view: by his 
reverential expression towards the blessed David, he awed them; speaking of an acknowledged fact as if it 
were a bold thing to say, and therefore begging them to pardon him for saying it. And thereupon his 
expression is not simply “concerning David,” but “concerning the patriarch David, that he is both dead 
and buried:” he does not also say, “and is not risen again,” but in another way (though this too would have 
been no great thing to say), “And his sepulchre is with us unto this day,” he has said what comes to the 
same thing. Then—and even so he does not come to the mention of Christ, but what next?—he goes on 
with his encomium upon David, “Being therefore a prophet, and knowing that with an oath God had sworn 


unto him.” (v. 30.) But this he says, that were it but on account of the honor shown to David, and the 
descent from him, they may accept what is said concerning Christ’s resurrection, as seeing that it would 
be an injury to the prophecy, and a derogating from (thes eis autous timhes) their honor, if this were not 
the fact. “And knowing,” he says, “that with an oath God had sworn unto him”—he does not say simply 
“promised”—”of the fruit of his loins after the flesh to raise up Christ, to seat Him upon his throne.” 
Observe how he has again only hinted at what is sublime. For now that he has soothed them with his 
expression, he confidently adds this: The prophet [saith it] “of His resurrection, that neither was His soul 
left in hell, nor did His flesh see corruption.” (v. 31.) This again is wonderful: it shows that His 
resurrection was not like that of other men. For though death laid hold on Him, yet it did not its own work 
then.—And, as regards the sin, he has spoken of that, covertly and darkly; of the punishment, he forbore 
to add anything; but that they had slain Him, this he has spoken out; for the rest he now comes to the sign 
given by God. And when it is once proved, that He, the slain, was just, was dear to God, then, though thou 
be silent of the punishment, be sure that he which did the sin will condemn himself more than ever thou 
canst condemn him. So then, that he refers all to the Father, is in order that they may receive what is said: 
and that assertion, “Not possible,” he fetches in from the prophecy. Well then, let us again look over what 
has been said. 


“Jesus of Nazareth, a man proved (to be sent) from God unto you.” (Recapitulation of v. 22-31): one, of 
whom, by reason of His works, there can be no doubt; but who, on the contrary, is demonstrated. Thus 
also Nicodemus said, “No man can do these miracles which Thou doest—By miracles, and wonders, and 
signs which God wrought by Him in the midst of you” (John iii. 2): not secretly. Setting out from facts 
notorious to those whom he was addressing, he then comes to things hidden. Thereupon [in saying, “By 
the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God,”] (v. 23) he shows that it was not because they had 
the power to do it, and that there was a wisdom and a Divine arrangement in the event, seeing it was from 
God. He rapidly passes over the unpleasant part, [adding, “Whom God raised up,” etc.] (v. 24). For it is 
always a point of great importance with them to show that He was once dead. Though ye should deny it, 
says he, (ekeinoi) those (present) will bear witness to the fact. [“Having loosed the pangs of death.”] He 
that gives Death trouble, may much more give trouble to them that crucified Him: however, nothing of the 
kind is here said, as that He had power to slay you. Meanwhile, let us also learn thus to hold. For one that 
is in pain like a woman in travail, does not hold the thing held, and is not active but passive; and makes 
haste to cast it off. And it is well said: “For David saith in reference to him” (v. 25); that you may not refer 
that saying to the Prophet.—[“Therefore being a Prophet, and knowing,” etc.] (v. 30, 31.) Do you observe 
how he now interprets the prophecy, and does not give it bare of comment? How did He “seat Him upon” 
David’s “throne?” For the kingdom after the Spirit is in heaven. Observe how, along with the resurrection, 
he has also declared the kingdom in the fact of His rising again. He shows that the Prophet was under 
constraint: for the prophecy was concerning Him. Why does he say, not, Concerning His kingdom (it was a 
great matter), but “Concerning His resurrection?” And how did He seat Him upon his (David’s) throne? 
Why, He reigns as King over Jews also, yea, what is much more, over them that crucified Him. “For His 
flesh saw no corruption.” This seems to be less than resurrection, but it is the same thing. 


“This Jesus”—observe how he does not call Him otherwise—”hath God raised up; whereof all we are 
witnesses. Being therefore by the right hand of God exalted” (v. 33, 34): again he takes refuge with the 
Father, and yet it had been enough to say what precedes: but he knows what a great point this is. Here he 
has hinted at the Ascension also, and that Christ is in heaven: but neither does he say this openly. “And 
having received,” says he, “the promise of the Holy Ghost.” Observe how, in the beginning of his 
discourse, he does not say that Jesus Himself had sent It, but the Father: now, however, that he has 
mentioned His signs and the things done to Him by the Jews, and has spoken of His resurrection, he 
boldly introduces what he has to say about these matters, again adducing themselves as witnesses by both 
senses: [“He hath shed forth this, which ye do see and hear.”] And of the resurrection he has made 
continual mention, but of their outrageous deed he has spoken once for all. “And having received the 
promise of the Holy Ghost.” This again is great. “The promise,” he says; because [promised] before His 
Passion. Observe how he now makes it all His [“He hath poured forth this”], covertly making a great point. 
For if it was He that poured it forth, it is of Him that the Prophet has spoken above, “In the last days I will 
pour forth of My Spirit on My Servants, and on Mine handmaids, and I will do wonders in the heaven 
above. (supra, v. 17.) Observe what he secretly puts into it! But then, because it was a great thing, he 
again veils it with the expression of “His having received of the Father.” He has spoken of the good things 
fulfilled, of the signs; has said, that He is king, the point that touched them; has said, that it is He that 
gives the Spirit. (Arist. Rhet. 1. 3.) (For, however much a person may Say, if it does not issue in something 
advantageous, he speaks to no purpose.) Just as John: “The same,” says he, “shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost.” (Matt. iii. 11.) And it shows that the Cross not only did not make Him less, but rendered Him 
even more illustrious, seeing that of old God promised it to Him, but now has given it. Or [it may be], “the 
promise” which He promised to us. He so foreknew it about to be, and has given it to us greater after the 
resurrection. And, “hath poured it out,” he says; not requiring worthiness: and not simply gave, but with 
abundance. Whence does this appear? Henceforth after the mention of His giving the Spirit, he 
confidently speaks also of His ascension into heaven; and not only so, but again adducing the witness, and 
reminding them of that Person concerning Whom Christ once spake. (Matt. xxii. 43) “For not David,” says 
he “ascended into the heavens. (v. 34.) Here he no longer speaks in lowly phrase, having the confidence 
which results from the things said; nor does he say, “Be it permitted me to speak,” or the like: “But he 
saith himself; The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on My right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy 


footstool.” Now if He be David’s Lord, much more shall they not disdain Him. “Sit thou on My right hand;” 
he has set the whole matter here; “until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool:” here also he has brought 
upon them a great terror, just as in the beginning he showed what He does to His friends, what to his 
enemies. And again, as to the act of subjugation, not to provoke unbelief, he ascribes it to the Father. 
Since then these are great things that he has uttered, he again brings his discourse down to lowly 
matters. “Let therefore,” he says, “the whole house of Israel know assuredly: i.e. question ye not, nor 
doubt ye: then also in the tone of command it follows; “that God hath made Him both Lord”—this he says 
from David—”and Christ,” (v. 36), this from the Psalm: For when it would have been rightly concluded, 
“Let therefore the whole house of Israel know assuredly that” He sitteth on the right hand of God, this, 
which would have been great, he forbears, and brings in a different matter which is much more humble, 
and the expression “Hath made;” i.e. hath ordained: so that there is nothing about (ousiosis) 
communication of substance here, but the expression relates to this which has been mentioned. “Even this 
Jesus, Whom ye crucified.” He does well to end with this, thereby agitating their minds. For when he has 
shown how great it is, he has then exposed their daring deed, so as to show it to be greater, and to 
possess them with terror. For men are not so much attracted by benefits as they are chastened by fear. 


But the admirable and great ones, and beloved of God, need none of these motives: men, such as was 
Paul: not of the kingdom, not of hell, made he account. For this is indeed to love Christ, this to be no 
hireling, nor to reckon it a matter of trafficking and trading, but to be indeed virtuous, and to do all for 
the love of God. (Rom. ix. 3.) Then what tears does it not deserve, when, owing so large a measure, we do 
not even like traders seek the kingdom of heaven! He promises us so great things, and not even so is He 
worthy to be heard? What can come up to this enmity! And yet, they are mad after money-making, though 
it be with enemies, though it be with slaves, though it be with persons most hostile to them, that they 
come in contact, though it be with persons utterly evil, if only they expect that they shall be enabled by 
their means to make money, they will do everything, will flatter, and be obsequious, and make themselves 
slaves, and will esteem them more to be revered than all men, to get some advantage out of them: for the 
hope of money does not allow them to give a thought to any such considerations as these. But the 
Kingdom is not so powerful as money is; nay, rather, not in the smallest proportion as powerful. For it is no 
ordinary Being that promises: but this is greater than even the Kingdom itself that we receive it from such 
a Giver! But now the case is the same as if a king, wishing, after ten thousand other benefits, to make us 
his heirs and coheirs with his son [should be despised]: while some captain of a band of robbers, who has 
done ten thousand wrongs to us and to our parents, and is himself fraught with ten thousand 
wickednesses, and has utterly marred our honor and our welfare, should, on presenting a single penny, 
receive our worship. God promises a Kingdom, and is despised: the Devil helps us to hell, and he is 
honored! Here God, there Devil. But let us see the difference of the tasks enjoined. For if there were none 
of these considerations in the case: if it were not, here God, there Devil; not, here one helping to a 
kingdom, there to a hell: the nature itself of the tasks enjoined were sufficient to induce us to comply with 
the former. For what does each enjoin? The one, the things which make glorious; the other the things 
which put to shame: one, the things which involve in ten thousand calamities and disgraces; the other, the 
things which have with them abundant refreshment. For look: the one saith, “Learn ye of Me, for I am 
meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” (Matt. xi. 29): the other saith, Be thou 
savage, and ungentle, and passionate, and wrathful, and more a wild beast than a man. Let us see which 
is more useful, which, I pray you, more profitable. “Speak not of this,” say you. * * * But consider that he 
is the devil: above all indeed, if that be shown: there is need also to undergo toils, and, on the other hand, 
the prize of victory will be greater. For not he that enjoins easy tasks is the kind (kedemon) benefactor, 
but he that enjoins what is for our good. Since fathers also enjoin disagreeable tasks; but for this they are 
fathers: and so again do masters to slaves: but kidnappers and destroyers (lumehones) on the other hand, 
do just the reverse. And yet that the commands of Christ are attended with a pleasure, is manifest from 
that saying. For to what sort do you take the passionate man to belong, and to what the forbearing and 
meek? Does not the soul of the (ekeinou) one seem to be in a kind of solitary retreat, enjoying exceeding 
quiet; while that of (toutou) the other is like a market-place and tumult and the midst of cities, where 
great is the clamor of those going out, the noise of camels, mules, asses: of men shouting loud to those 
that meet them, that they may not be trodden under foot: and again, of silver-beaters, of braziers, of men 
thrusting and pushing this way and that and some overborne, some overbearing? But the soul of (toutou) 
the former is like some mountain-top, with its delicate air, its pure sunshine, its limpid gushing fountains, 
its multitude of charming flowers, while the vernal meads and gardens put on their plumage of shrubs and 
flowers, and glance with rifling waters: and if any sound is heard there, it is sweet, and calculated to 
affect the ear with a sense of much delight. For either the warbling birds perch on the outermost spray of 
the branching trees, and cicadas, nightingales and swallows, blended in one harmony, perform a kind of 
concerted music; or the zephyr gently stirring the leaves, draws whistling tones from pines and firs, 
resembling oft the notes of the swan: and roses, violets, and other flowers, gently swayed, and 
(kuanizonta) dark-dimpling, show like a sea just rippled over with gentle undulations. Nay, many are the 
images one might find. Thus, when one looks at the roses, one shall fancy that he beholds in them the 
rainbow; in the violets a waving sea; in the lilies, the sky. But not by the spectacle alone, and the 
beholding, does such an one then cause delight: but also in the very body of him that looks to the meadow, 
rather it refreshes him, and causes him to breathe freely, so that he thinks himself more in heaven than on 
earth. There is withal a sound of a different kind, when water from the mountain-steep, borne by its own 
force through ravines gently plashes over its pebbly bed with lulling noise, and so relaxes our frame with 
the pleasurable sensations, as quickly to draw over our eyes the soft languor of slumber. You have heard 


the description with pleasure: perhaps also it has made you enamored of solitude. But sweeter far than 
this solitude is the soul * * of the long-suffering. For it was not for the sake of describing a meadow, nor 
for the sake of making a display of language, that we have broached this similitude: but the object was, 
that, seeing how great is the delight of the long suffering, and how, by converse with a long suffering man, 
one would be far more both delighted and benefited, than by frequenting such spots, ye may follow after 
such men. For when not even a breath of violence proceeds from such a soul, but mild and engaging 
words, then indeed does that gentle softness of the zephyr find its counterpart: entreaties also, devoid of 
all arrogance, but forming the resemblance to those winged warblers,—how is not this far better? For not 
the body is fanned by the soft breeze of speech; no, it refreshes our souls heated and glowing. A 
physician, by ever so great attention, could not so speedily rid a man of the fever, as a patient man would 
cool, by the breath of his own words, a person who was passionate and burning with wrath. And why do I 
speak of a physician? Not even iron, made red-hot and dipped into water, so quickly parts with its heat, as 
does the passionate man when he comes in contact with the soul of the long-suffering. But as, if it chance 
that singing birds find their way into the market, they go for nothing there, just so is it with our precepts 
when they light upon souls addicted to wrathful passions. Assuredly, sweeter is gentleness than bitterness 
and frowardness.—Well, but the one was God’s bidding, the other the devil’s. Do you see that it was not 
for nothing that I said, even if there were no devil or God in the case, the things enjoined would be 
enough in themselves to (aposthesai) revolt us? For the one is both agreeable to himself, and serviceable 
to others, the other displeasing to himself, and hurtful to others. Nothing is more unpleasant than a man 
in a passion, nothing more noisome, more odious, more shocking, as also nothing more pleasing than one 
who knows not what it is to be in a passion. Better dwell with a wild beast than with a passionate man. For 
the beast, when once tamed, abides by its law; but the man, no matter how often you have tamed him, 
again turns wild, unless however he should of himself settle down into some such habit (of gentleness). 


For as a bright sunny day and winter with all its gloom, so are the soul of the angry and that of the gentle. 
However, let us at present look not to the mischievous consequences resulting to others, but to those 
which affect the persons themselves: though indeed it is also no slight mischief (to one’s self) to cause ill 
to another, for the present, however, let that be the consideration. What executioner with his lash can so 
lacerate the ribs, what red-hot lancets (obeliskoi) ever so pierced the body, what madness can so 
dispossess a man of his natural reason, as anger and rage do? I know many instances of persons 
engendering diseases by giving loose to anger: and the worst of fevers are precisely these. But if they so 
injure the body, think of the soul. For do not argue that you do not see the mischief, but rather consider, if 
that which is the recipient of the malignant passion is so hurt, what must be the hurt sustained by that 
which engenders it! Many have lost their eyes, many have fallen into most grievous disease. Yet he that 
bears bravely, shall endure all things easily. But, however, both such are the troublesome tasks the devil 
enjoins, and the wages he assigns us for these is hell. He is both devil and foe to our salvation, and we 
rather do his bidding than Christ’s, Saviour as He is, and Benefactor and Defender, and speaking as He 
does such words, which are both sweeter, and more reverend, and more profitable and beneficial, and are 
both to ourselves and to those who live in our company the greatest of blessings. Nothing worse than 
anger, my beloved, nothing worse than unseasonable wrath. It will not have any long delay; it is a quick, 
sharp passion. Many a time has a mere word been blurted out in anger, which needs for its curing a whole 
lifetime, and a deed been done which was the ruin of the man for life. For the worst of it is this, that ina 
little moment, and by one act, and by a single word, full oft has it cast us out from the possession of 
eternal good, and brought to nought a world of pains. Wherefore I beseech you to do all you can to curb 
this savage beast. Thus far, however, I have spoken concerning meekness and wrath; if one should take in 
hand to treat of other opposites, as covetousness and the mad passion for glory, contrasted with contempt 
of wealth and of glory; intemperance with sobriety; envy with benevolence; and to marshal them each 
against its opposite, then one would know how great the difference. Behold how from the very things 
enjoined it is plainly shown, that the one master is God, the other the devil! Why then, let us do God’s 
bidding, and not cast ourselves into bottomless pits; but while there is time, let us wash off all that defiles 
the soul, that we may attain unto the eternal blessings, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with Whom to the Father and Holy Ghost together be glory, power, honor, now and ever, and world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY VII 


ACTS II. 37 


“Now when they heard these words (E.V. this,’) they were pricked in their heart, and said unto Peter and 
to the rest of the Apostles, Men and brethren, what shall we do?” 


Do you see what a great thing gentleness is? More than any vehemence, it pricks our hearts, inflicts a 
keener wound. For as in the case of bodies which have become callous, the man that strikes upon them 
does not affect the sense so powerfully, but if he first mollify them and make them tender, then he pierces 
them effectually; so in this instance also, it is necessary first to mollify. But that which softens, is not 
wrath, not vehement accusation, not personal abuse; it is gentleness. The former indeed rather aggravate 
the callousness, this last alone removes it. If then you are desirous to reprove any delinquent, approach 
him with all possible mildness. For see here; he gently reminds them of the outrages they have committed, 
adding no comment; he declares the gift of God, he goes on to speak of the grace which bore testimony to 


the event, and so draws out his discourse to a still greater length. So they stood in awe of the gentleness 
of Peter, in that he, speaking to men who had crucified his Master, and breathed murder against himself 
and his companions, discoursed to them in the character of an affectionate father and teacher. Not merely 
were they persuaded; they even condemned themselves, they came to a sense of their past behavior. For 
he gave no room for their anger to be roused, and darken their judgment, but by means of humility he 
dispersed, as it were, the mist and darkness of their indignation, and then pointed out to them the daring 
outrage they had committed. For so it is; when we say of ourselves that we are injured, the opposite party 
endeavor to prove that they have not done the injury; but when we say, we have not been injured, but 
have rather done the wrong, the others take the contrary line. If, therefore, you wish to place your enemy 
(eis agona) in the wrong, beware of accusing him; nay (agonisai), plead for him, he will be sure to find 
himself guilty. There is a natural spirit of opposition in man. Such was the conduct of Peter. He did not 
accuse them harshly; on the contrary, he almost endeavored to plead for them, as far as was possible. And 
this was the very reason that he penetrated into their souls. You will ask, where is the proof that they 
were pricked? In their own words; for what say they? “Men and brethren, what shall we do?” Whom they 
had called deceivers, they call “brethren:” not that hereby they put themselves on an equality with them, 
but rather by way of attracting their brotherly affection and kindness: and besides, because the Apostles 
had deigned to call them by this title. And, say they, “What shall we do?” They did not straightway say, 
Well then, we repent; but they surrendered themselves to the disciples. Just as a person on the point of 
shipwreck, upon seeing the pilot, or in sickness the physician, would put all into his hands, and do his 
bidding in everything; so have these also confessed that they are in extreme peril, and destitute of all 
hope of salvation. They did not say, How shall we be saved? but, “What shall we do?” Here again Peter, 
though the question is put to all, is the man to answer. “Repent,” says he, “and be baptized every one of 
you, in the name of Jesus Christ.” (v. 38.) He does not yet say, Believe, but, “Be baptized every one of you.” 
For this they received in baptism. Then he speaks of the gain; “For the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” If you are to receive a gift, if baptism conveys remission, why delay? 
He next gives a persuasive turn to his address, adding, “For the promise is unto you” (v. 39): for he had 
spoken of a promise above. “And to your children,” he says: the gift is greater, when these are to be heirs 
of the blessings. “And to all,” he continues, “that are afar off:” if to those that are afar off, much more to 
you that are near: “even as many as the Lord our God shall call.” Observe the time he takes for saying, “To 
those that are afar off.” It is when he finds them conciliated and self-accusing. For when the soul 
pronounces sentence against itself, no longer can it feel envy. “And with many other words did he testify, 
and exhort, saying.” (v. 40.) Observe how, throughout, the writer studies brevity, and how free he is from 
ambition and display. “He testified and exhorted, saying.” This is the perfection of teaching, comprising 
something of fear and something of love. “Save yourselves from this untoward generation.” He says 
nothing of the future, all is about the present, by which indeed men are chiefly swayed; he shows that the 
Gospel releases from present evils as well. “Then they that gladly received his word were baptized; and 
the same day there were added unto them about three thousand souls.” (v. 41.) Think you not this cheered 
the Apostles more than the miracle? “And they continued steadfastly and with one accord in the Apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship.” (v. 42.) Here are two virtues, perseverance and concord. “In the Apostles’ 
doctrine,” he says: for they again taught them; “and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayer.” 
All in common, all with perseverance. “And fear came upon every soul” (v. 43): of those that believed. For 
they did not despise the Apostles, like common men, nor did they fix their regard on that which was 
visible merely. Verily, their thoughts were kindled into a glow. And as Peter had before spoken much, and 
declared the promises, and the things to come, well might they be beside themselves with fear. The 
wonders also bore witness to the words: “Many wonders and signs were done by the Apostles.” As was the 
case with Christ; first there were signs, then teaching, then wonders; so was it now. “And all that believed 
were together, and had all things common.” (v. 44.) Consider what an advance was here immediately! For 
the fellowship was not only in prayers, nor in doctrine alone, but also in (politeia) social relations. “And 
sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as every man had need.” See what fear was 
wrought in them! “And they parted them,” he says, showing the (to oikonomikon) wise management: “As 
every man had need.” Not recklessly, like some philosophers among the Greeks, of whom some gave up 
their land, others cast into the sea great quantities of money; but this was no contempt of riches, but only 
folly and madness. For universally the devil has made it his endeavor to disparage the creatures of God, as 
if it were impossible to make good use of riches. “And continuing daily with one accord in the temple” (v. 
46), they enjoyed the benefit of teaching. Consider how these Jews did nothing else great or small, than 
assiduously attend at the temple. For, as having become more earnest, they had increased devotion also to 
the place. For the Apostles did not for the present pluck them away from this object, for fear of injuring 
them. “And breaking bread from house to house, did take their portion of food with gladness and 
singleness of heart, praising God, and having favor with all the people.” (v. 47.) It seems to me that in 
mentioning “bread,” he here signifies fasting and hard life; for they “took their portion of food,” not of 
dainty fare. “With gladness,” he says. Seest thou that not the dainty fare, but the (trophhes ou truphhes) 
food made the enjoyment. For they that fare daintily are under punishment and pain; but not so these. Do 
you see that the words of Peter contain this also, namely, the regulation of life? [“And singleness of 
heart.”] For no gladness can exist where there is no simplicity. How had they “favor with all the people?” 
On account of their alms deeds. For do not look to the fact, that the chief priests for envy and spite rose 
up against them, but rather consider that “they had favor with the people.”—”And the Lord added to the 
Church daily (epi to auto) [together] such as should be saved.—And all that believed were together.” Once 
more, the unanimity, the charity, which is the cause of all good things! 


[“Now when they heard this,” etc. “Then Peter said unto them,” etc.] (Recapitulation, v. 37.) What had 
been said was not enough. For those sayings indeed were sufficient to bring them to faith; but these are to 
show what things the believer behooves to do. And he said not, In the Cross, but, “In the name of Jesus 
Christ let every one of you be baptized.” (v. 38.) And he does not put them continually in mind of the 
Cross, that he may not seem to reproach them, but he says simply, “Repent:” and why? That we may be 
punished? No: “And let each of you be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins.” And 
yet quite other is the law; of this world’s tribunals: but in the case of the Gospel proclamation 
(kerugmatos); when the delinquent has confessed, then is he saved! Observe how Peter does not instantly 
hurry over this, but he specifies also the conditions, and adds, “Ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost;” an assertion accredited by the fact, that the Apostles themselves had received that gift. [“For the 
promise,” etc.] (v. 39.) “The promise,” i.e. the gift of the Holy Ghost. So far, he speaks of the easy part, and 
that which has with it a great gift; and then he leads them to practice: for it will be to them a ground of 
earnestness, to have tasted already of those so great blessings [“and with many other words did he 
testify,” etc.] (v. 40). Since, however, the hearer would desire to learn what was the sum and, substance of 
these further words, he tells us this: [“Saying, save yourselves from this untoward generation.”] [“They 
then, that gladly received his words,” etc.] (v. 41) they approved of what had been said, although fraught 
with terror, and after their assent given, proceed at once to baptism. “And they continued” it is written, 
“steadfastly in the doctrine” (or, “teaching”) “of the Apostles” (v. 42): for it was not for one day, no nor for 
two or three days that they were under teaching as being persons who had gone over to a different course 
of life. [“And they continued with one accord in the Apostles’ doctrine,” etc.] The expression is not, 
homhou “together,” but homothumadon, “with one accord;” (“and daily,” he says [afterwards], “they were 
continuing with one accord in the temple,”) i.e. with one soul. And here again in his conciseness, he does 
not relate the teaching given; for as young children, the Apostles nourished them with spiritual food. “And 
fear came upon every soul” (v. 43): clearly, of those, as well, who did not believe; namely, upon seeing so 
great a change all at once effected, and besides in consequence of the miracles. [“And all that believed 
were together, and had all things in common,” etc.] (v. 44.) They are all become angels on a sudden; all of 
them continuing in prayer and hearing, they saw that spiritual things are common, and no one there has 
more than other, and they speedily came together (epi to auto), to the same thing in common, even to the 
imparting to all. “And all the believing” (v. 44), it says, were epi to auto: and to see that this does not mean 
that they were together in place, observe what follows [“And had all things common”]. “All,” it says: not 
one with the exception of another. This was an angelic commonwealth, not to call anything of theirs their 
own. Forthwith the root of evils was cut out. By what they did, they showed what they had heard: this was 
that which he said, “Save yourselves from this untoward generation.”—”And daily continuing with one 
accord in the temple.” (v. 46.) Since they are become three thousand, they take them abroad now: and 
withal, the boldness imparted by the Spirit being great: and daily they went up as to a sacred place, as 
frequently we find Peter and John doing this: for at present they disturbed none of the Jewish 
observances. And this honor too passed over to the place; the eating in the house. In what house? In the 
Temple. Observe the increase of piety. They cast away their riches, and rejoiced, and had great gladness, 
for greater were the riches they received without labor (apona Cat. al. agatha). None reproached, none 
envied, none grudged; no pride, no contempt was there. As children they did indeed account themselves 
to be under teaching: as new born babes, such was their disposition. Yet why use this faint image? If you 
remember how it was when God shook our city with an earthquake, how subdued all men were. (Infra, 
Hom. xli. S:2.) Such was the case then with those converts. No knavery, no villany then: such is the effect 
of fear, of affliction! No talk of “mine” and “thine” then. Hence gladness waited at their table; no one 
seemed to eat of his own, or of another’s;—I grant this may seem a riddle. Neither did they consider their 
brethren’s property foreign to themselves; it was the property of a Master; nor again deemed they aught 
their own, all was the brethren’s. The poor man knew no shame, the rich no haughtiness. This is gladness. 
The latter deemed himself the obliged and fortunate party; the others felt themselves as honored herein, 
and closely were they bound together. For indeed, because when people make doles of money, there are 
apt to be insults, pride, grudging; therefore says the Apostle, “Not grudgingly, or of necessity.”—(2 Cor. ix. 
7.) [“With gladness and simplicity of heart,” etc.] See of how many things he bears witness to them! 
Genuine faith, upright conduct, perseverance in hearing, in prayers, in singleness, in cheerfulness. 
[“Praising God.”] (v. 47.) Two things there were which might deject them; their abstemious living, and the 
loss of their property. Yet on both these accounts did they rejoice. [“And having favor with all the people.” ] 
For who but must love men of this character, as common fathers? They conceived no malice toward each 
other; they committed all to the grace of God. [“With all the people.”] Fear there was none; yea, though 
they had taken their position in the midst of dangers. By singleness, however, he denotes their entire 
virtue, far surpassing their contempt of riches, their abstinence, and their preseverance in prayer. For 
thus also they offered pure praise to God: this is to praise God. But observe also here how they 
immediately obtain their reward. “Having favor with all the people.” They were engaging, and highly 
beloved. For who would not prize and admire their simplicity of character; who would not be linked to one 
in whom was nothing underhand? To whom too does salvation belong, but to these? To whom those great 
marvels? Was it not to shepherds that the Gospel was first preached? and to Joseph, being a man of simple 
mind, insomuch that he did not let a suspicion of adultery frighten him into doing wrong? Did not God 
elect rustics, those artless men? For it is written, “Blessed is every simple soul.” (Prov. xi. 25.) And again, 
“He that walketh simply, walketh surely.” (Prov. x. 9.) “True,” you will say, “but prudence also is needed.” 
Why, what is simplicity, I pray you, but prudence? For when you suspect no evil, neither can you fabricate 
any: when you have no annoyances, neither can you remember injuries. Has any one insulted you? You 


were not pained. Has any one reviled you? You were nothing hurt. Has he envied you? Still you had no 
hurt. Simplicity is a high road to true philosophy. None so beautiful in soul as the simple. For as in regard 
of personal appearance, he that is sullen, and downcast, and reserved (sunnous), even if he be good- 
looking, loses much of his beauty; while he that relaxes his countenance, and gently smiles, enhances his 
good looks; so in respect of the soul, he that is reserved, if he have ten thousand good points, disfigures 
them; but the frank and simple, just the reverse. A man of this last description may be safely made a 
friend, and when at variance easily reconciled. No need of guards and outposts, no need of chains and 
fetters with such an one; but great is his own freedom, and that of those who associate with him. But 
what, you will say, will such a man do if he fall among wicked people? God, Who has commanded us to be 
simple-minded, will stretch out His hand. What was more guileless than David? What more wicked than 
Saul? Yet who triumphed? Again, in Joseph’s case; did not he in simplicity approach his master’s wife, she 
him with wicked art? Yet what, I pray, was he the worse? Furthermore, what more simple than was Abel? 
what more malicious than Cain? And Joseph again, had he not dealt artlessly with his brethren? Was not 
this the cause of his eminence, that he spoke out unsuspiciously, while they received his words in malice? 
He declared once and again his dreams unreservedly; and then again he set off to them carrying 
provisions; he used no caution; he committed all to God: nay, the more they held him in the light of an 
enemy, the more did he treat them as brothers. God had power not to have suffered him to fall into their 
hands; but that the wonder might be made manifest, how, though they do their worst, he shall be higher 
than they: though the blow do come upon him, it comes from another, not from himself. On the contrary, 
the wicked man strikes himself first, and none other than himself. “For alone,” it is said, “shall he bear his 
troubles.” (Prov. ix. 12.) Ever in him the soul is full of dejection, his thoughts being ever entangled: 
whether he must hear aught or say aught, he does all with complaints, with accusation. Far, very far from 
such do friendship and harmony make their abode: but fightings are there, and enmities, and all 
unpleasantness. They that are such suspect even themselves. To these not even sleep is sweet, nor 
anything else. And have they a wife also, lo, they are enemies and at war with all: what endless jealousies, 
what unceasing fear! Aye, the wicked, poneros has his name from ponhein, “to have trouble.” And, indeed, 
thus the Scripture is ever calling “wickedness” by the name of labor; as, for instance, “Under his tongue is 
toil and labor;” and again, “In the midst of them is toil and labor.” (Ps. x. 7; xc. 10; and lv. 11.) 


Now if any one should wonder, whence those who had at first been of this last class, now are so different, 
let him learn that affliction was the cause, affliction, that school-mistress of heavenly wisdom, that mother 
of piety. When riches were done away with, wickedness also disappeared. True, say you, for this is the 
very thing I am asking about; but whence comes all the wickedness there is now? How is it that it came 
into the minds of those three thousand and five thousand straightway, to choose virtue, and that they 
simultaneously became Christian philosophers, whereas now hardly one is to be found? how was it that 
they then were in such harmony? What was it, that made them resolute and active? What was it that so 
suddenly inflamed them? The reason is, that they drew near with much piety; that honors were not so 
sought after as they are now; that they transferred their thoughts to things future, and looked for nothing 
of things present. This is the sign of an ardent mind, to encounter perils; this was their idea of 
Christianity. We take a different view, we seek our comfort here. The result is, that we shall not even 
obtain this, when the time is come. “What are we to do?” asked those men. We, just the contrary—”What 
shall we do?” What behooved to be done, they did. We, quite the reverse. Those men condemned 
themselves, despaired of saving themselves. This is what made them such as they were. They knew what a 
gift they had received. But how can you become like them, when you do everything in an opposite spirit? 
They heard, and were forthwith baptized. They did not speak those cold words which we do now, nor did 
they contrive delays (p. 47, note 3); and yet they had heard all the requirements: but that word, “Save 
yourselves from this generation,” made them to be not sluggish; rather they welcomed the exhortation; 
and that they did welcome it, they proved by their deeds, they showed what manner of men they were. 
They entered at once the lists, and took off the coat; whereas we do enter, but we intend to fight with our 
coat on. This is the cause that our antagonist has so little trouble, for we get entangled in our own 
movements, and are continually thrown down. We do precisely the same thing as he who, having to cope 
with a man frantic, breathing fire; and seeing him, a professed wrestler, covered with dust, tawny, 
stripped, clotted with dirt from the sand and sun, and running down with sweat and oil and dirt; himself, 
smelling of perfumes, should put on his silken garments, and his gold shoes, and his robe hanging down to 
his heels, and his golden trinkets on the head, and so descend into the arena, and grapple with him. Such 
a one will not only be impeded, but being taken up with the sole idea of not staining or rending his fine 
clothes, will tumble at the very first onset, and withal will suffer that which he chiefly dreaded, the 
damage of those his fond delights. The time for the contest is come, and say, are you putting on your silks? 
It is the time of exercise, the hour of the race, and are you adorning yourself as for a procession? Look not 
to outward things, but to the inward. For by the thoughts about these things the soul is hampered on all 
sides, as if by strong cords, so that she cannot let you raise a hand, or contend against the adversary; and 
makes you soft and effeminate. One may think himself, even when released from all these ties, well off, to 
be enabled to conquer that impure power. And on this account Christ too did not allow the parting with 
riches alone to suffice, but what saith He? “Sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and come and 
follow Me.” (Mark x. 21.) Now if, even when we cast away our riches, we are not yet in a safe position, but 
stand still in need of some further art and close practice; much more, if we retain them, shall we fail to 
achieve great things, and, instead thereof, become a laughing-stock to the spectators, and to the evil one 
himself. For even though there were no devil, though there were none to wrestle with us, yet ten thousand 
roads on all sides lead the lover of money to hell. Where now are they who ask why the devil was made 


(diati ho d. gegonen;)? Behold here the devil has no hand in the work, we do it all ourselves. Of a truth 
they of the hills might have a right to speak thus, who after they had given proof of their temperance, 
their contempt of wealth and disregard of all such things, have infinitely preferred to abandon father, and 
houses, and lands, and wife, and children. Yet, they are the last to speak so: but the men who at no time 
ought to say it, these do say it. Those are indeed wrestlings with the devil; these he does not think worth 
entering into. You will say, But it is the devil who instils this same covetousness. Well, flee from it, do not 
harbor it, O man. Suppose now, you see one flinging out filth from some upper story, and at the same time 
a person seeing it thrown out, yet standing there and receiving it all on his head: you not only do not pity 
him, but you are angry, and tell him it serves him right; and, “Do not be a fool,” everyone cries out to him, 
and lays the blame not so much on the other for shooting out the filth, as on him for letting it come on 
him. But now, you know that covetousness is of the devil; you know that it is the cause of ten thousand 
evils; you see him flinging out, like filth, his noisome imaginations; and do you not see that you are 
receiving on your bare head his nastiness, when it needed but to turn aside a little to escape it altogether? 
Just as our man by shifting his position would have escaped; so, do you refuse to admit such imaginations, 
ward off the lust. And how am I to do this? you will ask. Were you a Gentile, and had eyes for things 
present alone, the matter perhaps might be one of considerable difficulty, and yet even the Gentiles have 
achieved as much; but you—a man in expectation of heaven and heavenly bliss—and you to ask, “How am 
I to repel bad thoughts?” Were I saying the contrary, then you might doubt: did I say, covet riches, “How 
shall I covet riches,” you might answer, “seeing such things as I do?” Tell me, if gold and precious stones 
were set before you, and I were to say, Desire lead, would there not be reason for hesitation? For you 
would say, How can I? But if I said, Do not desire it; this had been plainer to understand. I do not marvel 
at those who despise, but at those who despise not riches. This is the character of a soul exceeding full of 
stupidity, no better than flies and gnats, a soul crawling upon the earth, wallowing in filth, destitute of all 
high ideas. What is it you say? Are you destined to inherit eternal life; and do you say, how shall I despise 
the present life for the future? What, can the things be put in competition? You are to receive a royal vest; 
and say you, How shall I despise these rags? You are going to be led into the king’s palace; and do you say, 
How shall I despise this present hovel? Of a truth, we ourselves are to blame in every point, we who do 
not choose to let ourselves be stirred up ever so little. For the willing have succeeded, and that with great 
zeal and facility. Would that you might be persuaded by our exhortation, and succeed too, and become 
imitators of those who have been successful, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, and power, and honor, now and ever, and world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY VIII 


ACTS III. 1 


“Now Peter and John went up together into the temple, at the hour of prayer, being the ninth hour.” 


Everywhere we find these two Apostles in great harmony together. “To him Simon Peter beckoned.” (John 
xiii. 24.) These two also “came together to the sepulchre. (Ib. xx. 3 et seq.) And concerning John, Peter 
said unto Christ, “And what shall this man do?” (Ib. xxi. 21.) Now as for the other miracles, the writer of 
this book omits them; but he mentions the miracle by which they were all put in commotion. Observe 
again that they do not come to them purposely; so clear were they of ambition, so closely did they imitate 
their Master. Why now did they go up to the temple? Did they still live as Jews? No, but for expediency 
(chresimos). A miraculous sign again takes place, which both confirms the converts, and draws over the 
rest; and such, as they were a sign for having wrought. The disease was in the nature of the man, and 
baffled the art of medicine. He had been forty years lame (ch. iv. 20), as the writer says afterwards, and no 
one during all that time had cured him. And the most obstinate diseases are those which are born with 
men. It was a great calamity, insomuch that even to provide for himself his necessary sustenance was 
impossible for him. The man was conspicuous both from the place, and from his malady. Hear how the 
matter is related. “And a certain man, lame from his mother’s womb, was carried, whom they laid daily at 
the gate of the temple which is called Beautiful, to ask alms of them that entered into the temple.” (v. 2.) 
He sought to receive alms, and he did not know who the men were. “Who seeing Peter and John about to 
go into the temple, asked an alms. And Peter, fastening his eyes upon him, with John, said, Look on us.” (v. 
3, 4.) Yet, not even so were the man’s thoughts elevated, but he persisted in his importunity. For such is 
poverty; upon a refusal, it compels people still to persist. Let this put us to shame who fall back in our 
prayers. But observe, I pray you, Peter’s gentleness: for he said, “Look on us.” So truly did their very 
bearing, of itself, betoken their character. “And he gave heed unto them, expecting to receive something of 
them. Then Peter said, Silver and gold have I none; but such as I have I give thee.” (v. 5, 6.) He did not 
say, I give thee something much better than silver or gold: but what? “In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, rise up and walk. And he took him by the right hand, and lifted him up.” (v. 7.) Such was also 
the way of Christ. Often He healed by word, often by an act, often also He stretched forth the hand, where 
men were somewhat weak in faith, that the cure might not appear to be spontaneous. “And he took him by 
the right hand, and lifted him up.” This act made manifest the Resurrection, for it was an image of the 
Resurrection. “And immediately his feet and ankle bones received strength. And he leaping up stood, and 
walked.” (v. 8.) Perhaps it was by way of trying himself that he put it thus to further proof, whether 
perchance the thing done might not be to no purpose. His feet were weak; it was not that he had lost 
them. Some say that he did not even know how to walk. “And entered with them into the temple.” Of a 


truth it was marvellous. The Apostles do not urge him; but of his own accord he follows, by the act of 
following pointing out his benefactors. “And leaping and praising God;” not admiring them, but God that 
wrought by them. The man was grateful. 


[“Now Peter and John went up together into the temple,” etc.] You observe how they continued in prayer. 
“The ninth hour:” there they prayed together. [“And a certain man,” etc.] The man was in the act of being 
carried at that instant. [“Whom they laid daily:”] (his bearers carried him away:) [“at the gate,” etc.] just 
when people went into the temple. And that you may not suppose that they carried him for some other 
purpose, but that it was in order that he might receive alms, hear what the writer says: “so that he might 
receive alms of those entering into the temple.” (Recapitulation of vv. 1-8.) And this is the reason why he 
also makes mention of the places, to give evidence of what he relates. “And how was it,” you may ask, 
“that they did not present him to Christ?” Perhaps they were certain unbelieving men, that haunted the 
temple, as in fact neither did they present him to the Apostles, when they saw them entering, after having 
done such great miracles. “He asked,” it is written, “to receive an alms.” (v. 3.) Their bearing marked 
them as certain devout and righteous men. [“And Peter fastening his eyes upon him, with John, said,” etc.] 
(v. 4, 5.) And observe how John is everywhere silent, while Peter makes excuse for him also; “Silver and 
gold,” he says, “have I none.” (v. 6.) He does not say, I have none here, as we are wont to speak, but 
absolutely, I have none. “What then?” he might say, “do you take no notice of me, your suppliant?” Not so, 
but of what I have, receive thou. Do you remark how unassuming Peter is, how he makes no display even 
to the object of his beneficence? [“In the name,” etc. “And he took him by the hand,” etc.] (v. 7.) And the 
mouth and the hand did all. Such sort of persons were the Jews; lame, and the right thing being to ask for 
health, these same ask for money, grovelling on the ground: for this it was that they beset the temple—to 
get money. What then does Peter? He did not despise him; he did not look about for some rich subject; he 
did not say, If the miracle is not done to some great one (eis ekheinon), nothing great is done: he did not 
look for some honor from him, no, nor heal him in the presence of people; for the man was at the 
entrance, not where the multitude were, that is, within. But Peter sought no such object; nor upon 
entering did he proclaim the matter: no, it was by his bearing that he attracted the lame man to ask. And 
the wonder is, that he believed so readily. For those who are set free from diseases of long standing, 
hardly believe their very eyesight. Once healed, he remains with the Apostles, giving thanks to God. “And 
he entered,” it is said, “with them into the temple, walking, and leaping, and praising God.” (v. 8.) Observe 
how restless he is, in the eagerness of his delight, at the same time shutting the mouths of the Jews. Also, 
that he leaped, was to prevent the suspicion of hypocrisy; for after all, this was beyond the possibility of 
deception. For if previously he was totally unable to walk, even when hunger pressed hard (and indeed he 
would not have chosen to share with his bearers the proceeds of his begging, if he had been able to 
manage for himself), this holds still more in the present case. And how should he have feigned in behalf of 
those who had given him no alms? But the man was grateful, even after his recovery. And thus on either 
side his faith is shown, both by his thankfulness, and by the recent event. 


He was so well known to all, that “they recognized him. And all the people,” it says, “saw him walking and 
praising God; and they recognized (epeginoskon) that it was he which sat for alms at the Beautiful gate of 
the temple.” (v. 9.) It is well said, “they recognized,” inasmuch as he was one unknown now by reason of 
what had happened: for we use this term with regard to objects, which we find a difficulty in recognizing. 
[“And they were filled with wonder and amazement at that which had happened unto him.”] Needs must it 
be believed that the name of Christ remits sins, seeing it produces even such effects as this. (“And as he 
held Peter and John, all the people came together at the porch that is called Solomon’s, greatly 
wondering.” (v. 11.) From his good feelings and love towards the Apostles, the lame man would not leave 
them; perhaps he was thanking them openly, and praising them. “And all the people,” it is said, “ran 
together unto them. And when Peter saw them, he answered.” (v. 12.) Again it is he who acts, and 
addresses the people. 


And in the former instance, it was the circumstance of the tongues that aroused them to hearing, now it 
was this miracle; then, he took occasion to speak from their accusations now, from their supposition. Let 
us then consider, in what this address differs from the former, and in what it agrees with that. The former 
was held in a house, before any one has come over, and before they themselves have wrought anything; 
this, when all are wondering, and the healed man is standing by; when none doubt, as in the other case 
where some said “These men are full of new wine.” (Acts xii. 13.) At the one, he was surrounded by all the 
Apostles as he spoke; but at this, he has John alone; for by this time he is bold, and become more 
energetic. Such is the nature of virtue; once started, it advances, and never stops. Observe also how it 
was divinely ordered, that the miracle should take place in the temple, that others also might wax bold, 
while the Apostles work not in holes (eis kataduseis) and corners, and in secret: though not in the interior 
of the temple either, where the greater number were. How then, I pray you, was it believed? The man 
himself who was healed proclaimed the benefit. For there was no reason why he should lie, nor why he 
should have joined a different set of people. Either then it was because of the spaciousness of the place, 
that he there wrought the miracle, or because the spot was retired. And observe the event. They went up 
for one object, and they accomplished another. Thus also did Cornelius: he prayed and fasted * * *. But 
hitherto they always call Him, “of Nazareth.” “In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth,” said Peter, walk. 
For in the first instance, the thing required was, that He should be believed in. 


Let us not, I pray you, give over at the beginning of the story: and if one has named some particular 


achievement of virtue, and then has dropped it for awhile, let us begin over again. If we get into the right 
mood (en hexei), we shall soon arrive at the end, soon reach the summit. For earnestness, it is said, begets 
earnestness, and dulness begets dulness. He who has effected some little reformation, thereby receives 
encouragement to approach greater things, and thence again to go on something more than that; and just 
as it is with fire, the more wood it lays hold on, the more vehement it becomes, so likewise zeal, the more 
pious reflections it kindles, the more effectually is it armed against their opposites. As, for example: There 
are set in us, like so many thorns, perjury, falsehood hypocrisy, deceit, dishonesty, abusiveness, scoffing, 
buffoonery, indecency, scurrility; again under another head, covetousness, rapacity, injustice, calumny, 
insidiousness; again, wicked lust, uncleanness, lewdness, fornication, adultery; again, envy, emulation, 
anger, wrath, rancor, revenge, blasphemy, and numberless others. If we effect a reformation in the first 
instances, not only in them will the success have been achieved, but through them in the following cases 
also. For reason has then gained more strength to overthrow those other vices. For instance, if he, who 
has frequently sworn, once extirpates that satanic habit, he has not only gained this point, but a habit of 
piety in other respects will have been brought in. For no one, I suppose, averse to swearing would easily 
consent to do any other wicked act; he will feel a reverence for the virtue already acquired. Just as the 
man who wears a beautiful robe, will blush to roll himself in the mire; so is it also here. From this 
beginning he will come to learn not to be angry, not to strike, not to insult. For if once he has come right 
in little matters, the whole affair is done. Often, however, something of this sort takes place, that a person 
has once reformed, and then again through carelessness falls back into the old sins but too readily, so that 
the case becomes irremediable. For instance, we have made it a law to ourselves not to swear; we have 
got on well, for some three, or even four days; after that being hard put to it, we scattered away the whole 
of our collected gain; we then fall into indolence and recklessness. Still it is not right to give over; one 
must set to work zealously again. For it is said, he that has built up a house, and then sees his building 
pulled down, will have less spirit for building again. Yes, but for all this, one must not be dispirited, but 
must once more set to work zealously. 


Let us then lay down daily laws for ourselves. For a time let us begin with the easier. Let us retrench all 
that superfluity of paths, and put a bridle on our tongues; let no one swear by God. Here is no outlay, here 
is no fatigue, here is no cost of time. It is sufficient to will, and all is done. It is a matter of habit. I beseech 
and entreat you, let us contribute thus much of zeal. Tell me, if I had bid you contribute your money, 
would not each one of you readily cast in according to his ability? If you saw me in extreme danger, would 
you not, if it had been possible, have cut off your own flesh to give me? Well, I am in danger now, and in 
great danger, such indeed that, were I withal confined to a dungeon, or had I received ten thousand 
stripes, or were a convict in the mines, I could not suffer more. Reach me then the hand. Consider how 
great is the danger, that I should not have been able to reform this which is least: I say “least” in regard to 
the labor required. What shall I have to say hereafter, when thus called to account? “Why did you not 
remonstrate? why did you not enjoin? why did you not lay the law before them? why did you not check the 
disobedient?” It will not be enough for me to say, that I did admonish. It will be answered, “You ought to 
have used more vehement rebuke; since Eli also admonished.” (1 Sam. ii. 24.) But God forbid I should 
compare you with Eli’s sons. Indeed, he did admonish them and say, “Nay, my sons, do not so; evil is the 
report that I hear of you.” (1 Sam. iii. 13.) But subsequently the Scripture saith, that he did not admonish 
his sons: since he did not admonish them severely, or with threats. For is it not strange indeed, that in the 
synagogues of the Jews the laws are in such force, and whatever the teacher enjoins is performed; while 
here we are thus despised and rejected? It is not my own glory that I care for (my glory is your good 
report), but it is for your salvation. Every day we lift up our voice, and shout in your ears. But there is 
none to hear. Still we take no strong measures. I fear we shall have to give an account at the coming Day 
of this excessive and unseasonable leniency. 


Wherefore, with a loud and clear voice, I proclaim to all and testify, that those who are notorious for this 
transgression, who utter words which come “of the evil one,” (Matt. v. 37.) (for such is swearing,) shall not 
step over the threshold of the Church. Let this present month be the time allowed you for reforming in 
this matter. Talk not to me, “Necessity of business compels me to use oaths, else people do not believe 
me.” To begin with this, retrench those oaths which come merely of habit. I know many will laugh, but it is 
better to be laughed at now, than wept for hereafter. They will laugh, who are mad. For who, I ask, in his 
right mind would laugh at the keeping of the commandment? But suppose they do; why, it will not be at 
us, but at Christ, that such men will laugh. You shudder at the word! I knew you would. Now if this law 
were of my making, at me would be the laughing; but if Another be the Lawgiver, the jeering passes over 
to Him. Yes, and Christ was once spit upon, and smitten with the palm, smitten upon the face. Now also 
He bears with this, and it is no wonder (ouden apeikos)! For this, hell is prepared; for this, the worm that 
dieth not. Behold, again I say and testify; let him laugh that will, let him scoff that listeth. Hereunto are 
we set, to be laughed at and mocked, to suffer all things. We are “the offscouring” (1 Cor. iv. 13) or the 
world, as blessed Paul says. If any man refuse to conform to this order, that man I, by my word, as witha 
trumpet’s blast, do prohibit to set foot over the Church’s threshold, be he prince, be he even the crowned 
head. Either depose me from this station, or if 1am to remain, expose me not to danger. I cannot bear to 
ascend this throne, without effecting some great reformation. For if this be impossible, it is better to stand 
below. Nothing more wretched than a ruler who does his people no good. Do exert yourselves, and attend 
to this, I entreat you; and let us strive, and of a surety more will come of it. Fast, entreat God (and we will 
do the same with you) that this pernicious habit may be eradicated. It is no great matter, to become 
teachers to the world; no small honor to have it said everywhere, that really in this city there is not a man 


that swears. If this come to pass, you will receive the reward not only of your own good works; indeed 
what I am to you, this you will become to the world. Assuredly others also will emulate you; assuredly you 
will be a candle set upon a candlestick. 


And is this, you will say, the whole matter? No, this is not all, but this is a beginning of other virtues. He 
who swears not, will certainly attain unto piety in other respects, whether he will or not, by dint of self- 
respect and awe. But you will urge that most men do not keep to it, but fall away. Well, better one man 
that doeth the will of the Lord, than ten thousand transgressors. In fact, hereby is everything subverted, 
everything turned upside down, I mean, because after the fashion of the Theatre we desire numbers not a 
select number. For what indeed will a multitude be able to profit? Would you learn that it is the saints, not 
the numbers, which make the multitude? Lead out to war ten hundred thousand men, and one saint, and 
let us see who achieves the most? Joshua the son of Nun went out to war, and alone achieved all; the rest 
were of no use. Wouldest thou see, beloved, that the great multitude, when it does not the will of God, is 
no better than a thing of naught? I wish indeed, and desire, and with pleasure would be torn in pieces, to 
adorn the Church with a multitude, yea, but a select multitude; yet if this be impossible, that the few 
should be select, is my desire. Do you not see, that it is better to possess one precious stone, than ten 
thousand farthing pieces? Do you not see that it is better to have the eye sound, than to be loaded with 
flesh, and yet deprived of sight? Do you not see that it is better to have one healthy sheep, than ten 
thousand with the murrain; that fine children, though few, are better than many children diseased withal; 
that in the Kingdom there will be few, but in hell many? What have I to do with a multitude? what profit 
therein? None. Rather they are a plague to the rest. It is as if one who had the option of ten healthy 
persons or ten thousand sick folks, should take to himself the latter in addition to the ten. The many who 
do nothing well, will avail us only for punishment hereafter, and disgrace for the time being. For no one 
will urge it as a point in our favor that we are many; we shall be blamed for being unprofitable. In fact, 
this is what men always tell us, when we say, We are many; “aye, but bad,” they answer. 


Behold again: I give warning, and proclaim with a loud voice, let no one think it a laughing matter: I will 
exclude and prohibit the disobedient; and as long as I sit on this throne, I will give up not one of its rights. 
If any one depose me from it, then I am no longer responsible; as long as I am responsible, I cannot 
disregard them; on account not of my own punishment, but of your salvation. For I do exceedingly long for 
your salvation. To advance it, I endure pain and vexation. But yield your obedience, that both here and 
hereafter you may receive a plentiful reward, and that we may in common reap eternal blessings; through 
the grace and mercy of the only-begotten Son of God; to Whom with the Father and the Holy Ghost be 
glory, power, and honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY IX 


ACTS III. 12 


“And when Peter saw it, he answered unto the people, Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye at this, or why look 
ye so earnestly on us, as though by our own power or holiness we have made this man to walk?” 


There is greater freedom of speech in this harangue, than in the former. Not that he was afraid on the 
former occasion, but the persons whom he addressed there, being jesters and scoffers, would not have 
borne it. Hence in the beginning of that address he also bespeaks their attention by his preamble; “Be this 
known unto you, and hearken to my words.” (ch. ii. 14.) But here there is no need of this management. 
(kataskeuhes.) For his hearers were not in a state of indifference. The miracle had aroused them all; they 
were even full of fear and amazement. Wherefore also there was no need of beginning at that point, but 
rather with a different topic; by which, in fact, he powerfully conciliated them, namely, by rejecting the 
glory which was to be had from them. For nothing is so advantageous, and so likely to pacify the hearers, 
as to say nothing about one’s self of an honorable nature, but, on the contrary, to obviate all surmise of 
wishing to do so. And, in truth, much more did they increase their glory by despising glory, and showing 
that what had just taken place was no human act, but a Divine work; and that it was their part to join with 
the beholders in admiration, rather than to receive it from them. Do you see how clear of all ambition he 
is, and how he repels the honor paid to him? In the same manner also did the ancient fathers; for 
instance, Daniel said, “Not for any wisdom that is in me.” (Dan. ii. 30.) And again Joseph, “Do not 
interpretations belong to God?” (Gen. xi. 8.) And David, “When the lion and the bear came, in the name of 
the Lord I rent them with my hands.” (1 Sam. xvii. 34.) And so likewise here the Apostles, “Why look ye so 
earnestly on us, as though by our own power or holiness we had made this man to walk?” (v. 13.) Nay, not 
even this; for not by our own merit did we draw down the Divine influence. “The God of Abraham, and of 
Isaac, and of Jacob, the God of our fathers.” See how assiduously he thrusts himself (eisothei) upon the 
fathers of old, lest he should appear to be introducing a new doctrine. In the former address he appealed 
to the patriarch David, here he appeals to Abraham and the rest. “Hath glorified His Servant Jesus.” Again 
a lowly expression, like as in the opening address. 


But at this point he proceeds to enlarge upon the outrage, and exalts the heinousness of the deed, no 
longer, as before, throwing a veil over it. This he does, wishing to work upon them more powerfully. For 
the more he proved them accountable, the better his purpose were effected. “Hath glorified,” he says, 
“His Servant Jesus, Whom ye delivered up, and denied Him in the presence of Pilate, when he was 


determined to let him go.” The charge is twofold: Pilate was desirous to let Him go; you would not, when 
he was willing. “But ye denied the Holy One and the Just, and desired a murderer to be granted unto you; 
and killed the Prince (or Author) of Life: Whom God hath raised from the dead; whereof we are 
witnesses.” (v. 14, 15.) Ye desired a robber instead of Him. He shows the great aggravation of the act. As 
he has them under his hand, he now strikes hard. “The Prince of Life,” he says. In these words he 
establishes the doctrine of the Resurrection. “Whom God hath raised from the dead.” (ch. ii. 26.) “Whence 
doth this appear?” He no longer refers to the Prophets, but to himself, inasmuch as now he has a right to 
be believed. Before, when he affirmed that He was risen, he adduced the testimony of David; now, having 
said it, he alleges the College of Apostles. “Whereof we are witnesses,” he says. 


“And His name, through faith in His name, hath made this man strong, whom ye see and know: yea, the 
faith which is by Him hath given him this perfect soundness in the presence of you all.” Seeking to declare 
the matter (zethon to prhagma eiphein), he straightway brings forward the sign: “In the presence,” he 
says, “of you all.” As he had borne hard upon them, and had shown that He Whom they crucified had 
risen, again he relaxes, by giving them the power of repentance; “And now, brethren, I wot that through 
ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers.” (v. 17.) This is one ground of excuse. The second is of a 
different kind. As Joseph speaks to his brethren, “God did send me before you (Gen. xlv. 5); what in the 
former speech he had briefly said, in the words, “Him, being delivered by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, ye have taken,”—this he here enlarges upon: “But what God before had showed by 
the mouth of all His Prophets, that His Christ should suffer, He hath so fulfilled.” (v. 18.) At the same time 
showing, that it was not of their doing, if this be proved, that it took place after God’s counsel. He alludes 
to those words with which they had reviled Him on the Cross, namely “Let Him deliver Him, if He will 
have Him; for He said, I am the Son of God. If He trust in God, let Him now come down from the cross.” 
(Matt. xxvii. 42, 43.) O foolish men, were these idle words? It must needs so come to pass, and the 
prophets bear witness thereunto. Therefore if He descended not, it was for no weakness of His own that 
He did not come down, but for very power. And Peter puts this by way of apology for the Jews, hoping that 
they may also close with what he says. “He hath so fulfilled,” he says. Do you see now how he refers 
everything to that source? “Repent ye therefore,” he says, “and be converted.” He does not add, “from 
your sins;” but, “that your sins, may be blotted out,” means the same thing. And then he adds the gain: 
“So shall the times of refreshing come from the presence of the Lord.” (v. 19.) This betokens them in a sad 
state, brought low by many wars. For it is to the case of one on fire, and craving comfort, that the 
expression applies. And see now how he advances. In his first sermon, he but slightly hinted at the 
resurrection, and Christ’s sitting in heaven; but here he also speaks of His visible advent. “And He shall 
send Jesus the Christ ordained (for you), “Whom the heaven must (i.e. must of necessity) receive, until the 
times of the restitution of all things.” The reason why He does not now come is clear. “Which God hath 
spoken,” he continues, “by the mouth of His holy prophets since the world began. For Moses truly said 
unto the fathers, A Prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto me; him 
shall ye hear in all things whatsoever he shall say unto you.” Before, he had spoken of David, here he 
speaks of Moses. “Of all things,” he says, “which He hath spoken.” But he does not say, “which Christ,” 
but, “which God hath spoken by the mouth of all His holy prophets since the world began.” (v. 20, 21.) 
Then he betakes him to the ground of credibility, saying, “A Prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto 
you of your brethren, like unto me; Him shall ye hear in all things.” And then the greatness of the 
punishment: “And it shall come to pass, that every soul which will not hear that Prophet, shall be 
destroyed from among the people. Yea, and all the prophets, from Samuel and those that follow, after, as 
many as have spoken have likewise foretold of these days.” (v. 23, 24.) He has done well to set the 
distinction here. For whenever he says anything great, he appeals to them of old. And he found a text 
which contained both truths; just as in the other discourse he said, “Until He put His foes under His feet.” 
(ch. ii. 35.) The remarkable circumstance is, that the two things stand together; that is, subjection and 
disobedience, and the punishment. “Like unto me,” he says. Then why are ye alarmed? “Ye are the 
children of the prophets” (v. 25): so that to you they spake, and for your sakes have all these things come 
to pass. For as they deemed that through their outrage they had become alienated (and indeed there is no 
parity of reason, that He Who now is crucified, should now cherish them as His own), he proves to them 
that both the one and the other are in accordance with prophecy. “Ye are the children,” he says, “of the 
Prophets, and of the covenant which God made with our fathers, saying unto Abraham, And in thy seed 
shall all the kindreds of the earth be blessed.’ Unto you first,” he continues, “God having raised up His 
Son (ton Phaida) sent Him.” “To others indeed also, but to you first who crucified Him.” “To bless you,” he 
adds, “in turning away every one of you from his iniquities.” (v. 26.) 


Now let us consider again more minutely what has been read out. (Recapitulation.) In the first place, he 
establishes the point that the miracle was performed by them ; saying, “Why marvel ye?” And he will not 
let the assertion be disbelieved: and to give it more weight, he anticipates their judgment. “Why look ye,” 
he says, “so earnestly on us, as though by our own power or holiness we had made this man to walk?” (v. 
12.) If this troubles and confounds you, learn Who was the Doer, and be not amazed. And observe how on 
all occasions when he refers to God, and says that all things are from Him, then he fearlessly chides them: 
as above where he said, “A man approved of God among you.” (ch. ii. 22.) And on all occasions he reminds 
them of the outrage they had committed, in order that the fact of the Resurrection may be established. 
But here he also subjoins something else; for he no more says, “of Nazareth,” but what? “The God of our 
fathers hath glorified His Servant Jesus.” (v. 13.) Observe also the modesty. He reproached them not, 
neither did he say at once, “Believe then now: behold, a man that has been forty years lame, has been 


raised up through the name of Jesus Christ.” This he did not say, for it would have excited opposition. On 
the contrary, he begins by commending them for admiring the deed, and again calls them after their 
ancestor: “Ye men of Israel.” Moreover, he does not say, It was Jesus that healed him: but, “The God of our 
fathers hath glorified,” etc. But then, lest they should say, How can this stand to reason—that God should 
glorify the transgressor? therefore he reminds them of the judgment before Pilate, showing that, would 
they but consider, He was no transgressor; else Pilate had not wished to release Him. And he does not say, 
“when Pilate was desirous,” but, “was determined to let Him go.” “But ye denied the Holy One,” etc. (v. 
13, 14.) Him who had killed others, ye asked to be released; Him Who quickeneth them that are killed, ye 
did not wish to have! And that they might not ask again, How should it be that God now glorifies Him, 
when before He gave no assistance? he brings forward the prophets, testifying that so it behooved to be. 
“But those things which God before had showed,” etc., (infra v. 18.) Then, lest they should suppose that 
God’s dispensation was their own apology, first he reproves them. Moreover, that the denying Him “to 
Pilate’s face,” was no ordinary thing; seeing that he wished to release Him. And that ye cannot deny this, 
the man who was asked in preference to Him is witness against you. This also is part of a deep 
dispensation. Here it shows their shamelessness and effrontery; that a Gentile, one who saw Him for the 
first time, should have discharged Him, though he had heard nothing striking; while they who had been 
brought up among His miracles, have done the very opposite! For, as he has said, “When he (Pilate) had 
determined to let Him go,” that it may not be imagined that he did this of favor, we read, “And he said, It 
is a custom with you to release one prisoner: will ye therefore that I release unto you this man? (Matt. 
xxvii. 15.) “But ye denied the Holy One and the Just.” (Mark xv. 6.) He does not say, “Ye delivered up;” but 
everywhere, “Ye denied.” For, said they, “We have no king but Caesar.” (John xix. 15.) And he does not say 
only, Ye did not beg off the innocent, and, “Ye denied” Him but, “Ye slew” Him. While they were hardened, 
he refrained from such language; but when their minds are most moved, then he strikes home, now that 
they are in a condition to feel it. For just as when men are drunk we say nothing to them, but when they 
are sober, and are recovered from their intoxication then we chide them; thus did Peter: when they were 
able to understand his words, then he also sharpened his tongue, alleging against them many charges; 
that, Whom God had glorified, they had delivered up; Whom Pilate would have acquitted they denied to 
his face; that they preferred the robber before Him. 


Observe again how he speaks covertly concerning Christ’s power, showing that He raised Himself: just as 
in his first discourse he had said, “Because it was not possible that He should be holden of it” (ch. ii. 24), 
so here he says, “And killed the Prince of Life.” (v. 15.) It follows that the Life He had was not from 
another. The prince (or author) of evil would be he that first brought forth evil; the prince or author of 
murder, he who first originated murder; so also the Prince (or Author) of Life must be He Who has Life 
from Himself. “Whom God raised up,” he continues: and now that he has uttered this, he adds, “And his 
name, upon faith in his name, hath made this man strong, whom ye see and know; yea, the faith which is 
by Him hath given Him this perfect soundness. [The faith which is by Him he di’ authou pistis.] And yet it 
was he eis auton pistis, “the faith which is in Him” (as its object) that did all. For the Apostles did not say, 
“By the name,” but, “In the name,” and it was in Him (eis auton) that the man believed. But they did not 
yet make bold to use the expression, “The faith which is in Him.” For, that the phrase “By Him” should not 
be too low, observe that after saying, “Upon the faith of His name,” he adds, “His name hath made him 
strong,” and then it is that he says, “Yea, the faith which is by Him hath given him this perfect 
soundness.” Observe how he implies, that in the kai ekheino former expression also “Whom God raised 
up,” he did but condescend to their low attainments. For that Person needed not Another’s help for His 
rising again, Whose Name raised up a lame man, being all one as dead. Mark how on all occasions he 
adduces their own testimony. Thus above, he said, “As ye yourselves also know;” and, “In the midst of 
you:” and here again, “Whom ye see and know: in the presence of you all.” (ch. ii. 22.) And yet that it was, 
“In His name,” they knew not: but they did know that the man was lame, that he stands there whole. They 
that had wrought the deed themselves confessed, that it was not by their own power, but by that of Christ. 
And had this assertion been unfounded, had they not been truly persuaded themselves that Christ had 
risen again, they would not have sought to establish the honor of a dead man instead of their own, 
especially while the eyes of the multitude were upon them. Then, when their minds were alarmed, 
immediately he encourages them, by the appellation of Brethren, “And now, brethren, I wot, etc.” For in 
the former discourse he foretold nothing, but only says concerning Christ, “Therefore let all the house of 
Israel know assuredly:” here he adds an admonition. There he waited till the people spoke: here, he knew 
how much they had already effected, and that the present assembly was better disposed toward them. 
“That through ignorance ye did it.” And yet the circumstances mentioned above were not to be put to the 
score of ignorance. To choose the robber, to reject Him Who had been adjudged to be acquitted, to desire 
even to destroy Him—how should this be referred to ignorance? Nevertheless, he gives them liberty to 
deny it, and to change their mind about what had happened. “Now this indeed, that you put to death the 
innocent, ye knew: but that you were killing “the Prince of Life,” this, belike, ye did not know.” And he 
exculpated not them alone, but also the chief contrivers of the evil, “ye and your rulers:” for doubtless it 
would have roused their opposition, had he gone off into accusation. For the evil-doer, when you accuse 
him of some wickedness that he has done, in his endeavor to exonerate himself, grows more vehement. 
And he no longer says, “Ye crucified,” “Ye killed,” but, “Ye did it;” leading them to seek for pardon. If 
those rulers did it through ignorance, much more did these present. “But these things which God before 
had showed,” etc. (v. 18.) But it is remarkable, that both in the first and in the second discourse, speaking 
to the same effect, that is, in the former, “By the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God;” and in 
this, “God before had showed that Christ should suffer;” in neither does he adduce any particular text in 


proof. The fact is, that each one of such passages is accompanied with many accusations, and with 
mention of the punishment in store for them [as]; “I will deliver up,” says one, “the wicked in requital for 
His grave, and the rich in return for His death.” (Is. liii. 9.) And again, * * * “Those things,” he says, 
“which God before had showed by the mouth of all His prophets, that Christ should suffer, He hath so 
fulfilled.” It shows the greatness of that “counsel,” in that all spoke of it, and not one only. It does not 
follow, because the event was through ignorance, that it took place irrespectively of God’s ordinance. See 
how great is the Wisdom of God, when it uses the wickedness of others to bring about that which must be. 
“He hath fulfilled,” he says: that they may not imagine that anything at all is wanting; for whatsoever 
Christ must needs suffer, has been fulfilled. But do not think, that, because the Prophets said this, and 
because ye did it through ignorance, this sufficeth to your exculpation. However, he does not express 
himself thus, but in milder terms says, “Repent ye therefore.” (v. 19.) “Why? For either it was through 
ignorance, or by the dispensation of God.” “That your sins may be blotted out.” I do not mean the crimes 
committed at the Crucifixion; perhaps they were through ignorance; but so that your other sins may be 
blotted out: this only. “So shall the times of refreshing come unto you.” Here he speaks of the 
Resurrection, obscurely. For those are indeed times of refreshing, which Paul also looked for, when he 
said, “We that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burthened.” (2 Cor. v. 4.) Then to prove that Christ is 
the cause of the days of refreshing, he says, “And He shall send Jesus Christ, which before was for you 
ordained.” (v. 20.) He said not, “That your sin may be blotted out,” but, “your sins;” for he hints at that sin 
also. “He shall send.” And whence? “Whom the heaven must receive.” (v. 21.) Still [“must”] “receive?” And 
why not simply, Whom the heaven hath received? This, as if discoursing of old times: so, he says, it is 
divinely ordered, so it is settled: not a word yet of His eternal subsistence.—”For Moses indeed said unto 
the fathers, A Prophet shall the Lord raise up for you:” “Him shall ye hear in all things that He shall speak 
unto you:” and having said, “All things which God hath spoken by the mouth of all His holy Prophets,” (v. 
22) now indeed he brings in Christ Himself. For, if He predicted many things and it is necessary to hear 
Him, one would not be wrong in saying that the Prophets have spoken these things. But, besides, he 
wishes to show that the Prophets did predict the same things. And, if any one will look closely into the 
matter, he will find these things spoken in the Old Testament, obscurely indeed, but nevertheless spoken. 
“Who was purposely designed,” says he: in Whom there is nothing novel. Here he also alarms them, by the 
thought that much remains to be fulfilled. But if so, how says he, “Hath fulfilled?” (v. 18.) The things which 
it was necessary “that Christ should suffer,” are fulfilled: the things which must come to pass, not yet. “A 
prophet shall the Lord God raise up for you from among your brethren, like unto me.” This would most 
conciliate them. Do you observe the sprinkling of low matters and high, side by side,—that He Who was to 
go up into the heavens should be like unto Moses? And yet it was a great thing too. For in fact He was not 
simply like unto Moses, if so be that “every soul which will not hear shall be destroyed.” And one might 
mention numberless other things which show that He was not like unto Moses; so that it is a mighty text 
that he has handled. “God shall raise Him up unto you,” says Moses, “from among your brethren,” etc.: 
consequently Moses himself threatens those that should not hear. “Yea, and all the prophets,” etc.: all this 
is calculated to attract “Yea, and all the prophets,” says the Apostle, “from Samuel.” He refrains from 
enumerating them singly, not to make his discourse too long; but having alleged that decisive testimony of 
Moses, he passes by the rest. “Ye,” he says, “are the children of the Prophets, and of the covenant which 
God made.” (v. 25) “Children of the covenant;” that is, heirs. For lest they should think that they received 
this offer from the favor of Peter, he shows, that of old it was due to them, in order that they may the 
rather believe that such also is the will of God. “Unto you first,” he continues, “God having raised up His 
Son Jesus, sent Him.” (v. 26.) He does not say simply, “Unto you He sent His Son,” but also, after the 
resurrection, and when He had been crucified. For that they may not suppose that he himself granted 
them this favor, and not the Father, he says, “To bless you.” For if He is your Brother, and blesses you, the 
affair is a promise. “Unto you first.” That is, so far are you from having no share in these blessings, that 
He would have you become moreover promoters and authors of them to others. For you are not to feel like 
castaways. “Having raised up”: again, the Resurrection. “In turning away,” he says, “every one of you 
from his iniquities.” In this way He blesses you: not in a general way. And what kind of blessing is this? A 
great one. For of course not the turning a man away from his iniquities is itself sufficient to remit them 
also. And if it is not sufficient to remit, how should it be to confer a blessing? For it is not to be supposed 
that the transgressor becomes forthwith also blessed; he is simply released from his sins. But this, “Like 
unto me,” would no wise apply. “Hear ye Him,” he says; and not this alone, but he adds, “And it shall come 
to pass, that every soul, which will not hear that Prophet, shall be destroyed from among the people.” 
When he has shown them that they had sinned, and has imparted forgiveness to them, and promised good 
things, then indeed, then he says, “Moses also says the same thing.” What sort of connection is this: “Until 
the times of the restitution;” and then to introduce Moses, saying, that all that Christ said shall come to 
pass? Then also, on the other hand, he says, as matter of encomium (so that for this reason also ye ought 
to obey): “Ye are the children of the prophets and of the covenant:” i.e. heirs. Then why do you stand 
affected towards that which is your own, as if it were another’s? True, you have done deeds worthy of 
condemnation; still you may yet obtain pardon. Having said this, with reason he is now able to say, “Unto 
you God sent his Son Jesus to bless you.” He says not, To save you, but what is greater; that the crucified 
Jesus blessed His crucifiers. 


Let us then also imitate Him. Let us cast out that spirit of murder and enmity. It is not enough not to 
retaliate (for even in the Old Dispensation this was exemplified); but let us do all as we would for bosom- 
friends, as we would for ourselves so for those who have injured us. We are followers of Him, we are His 
disciples, who after being crucified, sets everything in action in behalf of his murderers, and sends out His 


Apostles to this end. And yet we have often suffered justly; but those acted not only unjustly, but 
impiously; for He was their Benefactor, He had done no evil, and they crucified Him. And for what reason? 
For the sake of their reputation. But He Himself made them objects of reverence. “The scribes and the 
pharisees sit in Moses’ seat; all therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, that do ye, but after their 
works do ye not.” (Matt. xxiii. 2.) And again in another place, “Go thy way, show thyself to the priest.” (ib. 
viii. 4.) Besides, when He might have destroyed them, He saves them. Let us then imitate Him, and let no 
one be an enemy, no one a foe, except to the devil. 


Not a little does the habit of not swearing contribute to this end: I mean to the not giving way to wrath: 
and by not giving way to wrath, we shall not have an enemy either. Lop off the oaths of a man, and you 
have clipt the wings of his anger, you have smothered all his passion. Swearing, it is said, is as the wind to 
wrath. Lower the sails; no need of sails, when there is no wind. If then we do not clamor, and do not 
swear, we have cut the sinews of passion. And if you doubt this, just put it to experiment. Impose it as a 
law upon the passionate man that he shall never swear, and you will have no necessity of preaching 
moderation to him. So the whole business is finished. For even though you do not forswear yourselves 
[yet], by swearing at all, do you not know in what absurd consequences you involve yourselves—binding 
yourselves to an absolute necessity and as with a cord, and putting yourselves to all manner of shifts, as 
men studying how to rescue their soul from an evil which there is no escaping, or, failing of that, obliged 
[by that self-imposed necessity] to spend your life thenceforth in vexation, in quarrels, and to curse your 
wrath? But all is in vain, and to no purpose. Threaten, be peremptory (diorisai), do all, whatever it be, 
without swearing; [so]: it is in your power to reverse (analhusai) both what you have said and what you 
have done if you have the mind. Thus on the present day I must needs speak more gently to you. For since 
ye have heard me, and the greater part of the reformation is achieved by you, now then let us see for what 
purpose the taking of oaths was introduced, and why allowed to be. In relating to you their first origin, 
and when they were conceived, and how, and by whom we shall give you this account in requital for your 
obedience. For it is fit that he who has made his practice right, should be taught the philosophy of the 
matter, but he who is not yet doing the right, is not worthy to be told the history. 


They made many covenants in Abraham’s time, and slew victims, and offered sacrifices, and as yet oaths 
were not. Whence then did they come in? When evil increased, when all was confusion, upside down, 
when men had turned aside to idolatry: then it was, then, when men appeared no longer worthy to be 
believed, that they called God as witness, as if thereby giving an adequate surety for what they said. Such 
in fact is the Oath: it is a security where men’s principles cannot be trusted. So that in the indictment of 
the swearer the first charge is this,—that he is not to be trusted without a surety, and a great surety too: 
for such is the exceeding faithlessness, that they ask not man as surety, but will needs have God! 
Secondly, the same charge lies against him who receives the oath: that, in a question of compact, he must 
drag in God for warranty, and refuse to be satisfied unless he get Him. O the excessive stupidity, the 
insolence of such conduct! Thou, a worm, earth and dust, and ashes, and vapor, to drag in thy Lord as the 
surety, and to compel the other to drag Him in likewise! Tell me, if your servants were disputing with each 
other, and exchanging assurances with each other, and the fellow-servant should declare that for his part 
he would not be satisfied till he had their common master given him for surety, would he not have stripes 
given him without number, and be made to know that the master is for other purposes, and not to be put 
to any such use as this? Why do I speak of a fellow-servant? For should he choose any respectable person, 
would not that person consider it an affront? But I do not wish to do this, say you. Well: then do not 
compel the other to do so either: since where men only are in question, this is done—if your party says, “I 
give such an one as my surety,” you do not allow him. “What then,” say you, “am I to lose what I have 
given?” I am not speaking of this; but that you allow him to insult God. For which reason greater shall be 
the inevitable punishment to him who forces the oath upon another, than to him who takes it: the same 
holds with regard to him who gives an oath when no one asks him. And what makes it worse, is, that every 
one is ready to swear, for one farthing, for some petty item, for his own injustice. All this may be said, 
when there is no perjury; but if perjury follow in the train, both he that imposes and he that takes the oath 
have turned everything upside down. “But there are some things,” you will say, “which are unknown.” 
Well take these into account, and do nothing negligently; but, if you do act negligently, take the loss to 
yourself as your punishment. It is better to be the loser thus, than in a very different way. For tell me—you 
force a man to take an oath, with what expectation? That he will forswear himself? But this is utter 
insanity; and the judgment will fall upon your own head; better you should lose your money, than he be 
lost. Why act thus to your own detriment, and to the insulting of God? This is the spirit of a wild beast, and 
of an impious man. But you do this in the expectation that he will not forswear himself? Then trust him 
without the oath. “Nay, there are many,” you reply, “who in the absence of an oath would presume to 
defraud; but, once the oath taken, would refrain.” You deceive yourself, man. A man having once learnt to 
steal, and to wrong his neighbor, will presume full oft to trample upon his oath; if on the contrary he 
shrinks from swearing, he will much more shrink from injustice. “But he is influenced against his will.” 
Well then, he deserves pardon. 


But why am I speaking of this kind of oaths, while I pass over those in the market-place? For as regards 
these last, you can urge none of these pleas. For ten farthings you there have swearing and forswearing. 
In fact, because the thunderbolt does not actually fall from heaven, because all things are not overthrown, 
you stand holding God in your bonds: to get a few vegetables, a pair of shoes, for a little matter of money, 
calling Him to witness. What is the meaning of this? Do not let us imagine, that because we are not 


punished, therefore we do not sin; this comes of God’s mercy; not of our merit. Let your oath be an 
imprecation upon your own child, upon your own self: say, “Else let the hangman lash my ribs.” But you 
dare not. Is God less valuable than thy ribs? is He less precious than thy pate? Say “Else let me be struck 
blind.” But no. Christ so spares us, that He will not let us swear even by our own head; and yet we so little 
spare the honor of God, that on all occasions we must drag Him in! Ye know not what God is, and with 
what sort of lips he behooves to be invoked. Why, when we speak of any man of eminent worth, we say, 
“First wash your mouth, and then make mention of him:” and yet, that precious Name which is above 
every name, the Name which is marvellous in all the earth, the Name which devils hear and tremble, we 
haul about as we list! Oh! the force of habit! thereby has that Name become cheap. No doubt, if you 
impose on any one the necessity of coming into the sacred edifice to take his oath there, you feel that you 
have made the oath an awful one. And yet how is it that it seems awful in this way, but because we have 
been in the habit of using that at random, but not this? For ought not a shudder of awe to be felt when 
God is but named? But now, whereas among the Jews His Name was held to be so reverend, that it was 
written upon plates, and none was allowed to wear the characters except the high-priest alone: we bandy 
about His Name like any ordinary word. If simply to name God was not allowed to all; to call Him to 
witness, what audacity is it! nay, what madness! For if need were (rather than this) to fling away all that 
you have, ought you not readily to part with all? Behold, I solemnly declare and testify; reform these oaths 
of the forum, these superfluous oaths, and bring to me all those who wish to take them. Behold, in the 
presence of this assembly, I charge those who are set apart for the tending of the Houses of Prayer, I 
exhort and issue this order to them, that no person be allowed to take such oaths at his own discretion: or 
rather, that none be allowed to swear in any other way, but that the person be brought to me, whosoever 
he be, since even for these matters less will not serve but they must needs come before us, just as if one 
had to do with little children. May there be no occasion! It is a shame in some things still to need to be 
taught. Do you dare to touch the Holy Table, being a person unbaptized? No, but what is still worse, you 
the baptized dare to lay your hand upon the Holy Table, which not even all ordained persons are allowed 
to touch, and so to take your oath. Now you would not go and lay your hand upon the head of your child, 
and yet do you touch the Table, and not shudder, not feel afraid? Bring these men to me; I will judge, and 
send them away rejoicing, both the one and the other. Do what you choose; I lay it down as a law that 
there be no swearing at all. What hope of salvation, while we thus make all to have been done in vain? Is 
this the end of your bills, and your bonds, that you should sacrifice your own soul? What gain do you get 
so great as the loss? Has he forsworn himself? You have undone both him and yourself. But has he not? 
even so still you have undone (both), by forcing him to transgress the commandment. Let us cast out this 
disease from the soul: at any rate let us drive it out of the forum, out of our shops, out of our other work- 
places; our profits will but be the greater. Do not imagine that the success of your worldly plans is to be 
ensured by transgressions of the Divine laws. “But he refuses to trust me,” say you; and in fact I have 
sometimes heard this said by some: “Unless I swear oaths without number, the man will not trust me.” 
Yes, and for this you may thank yourself, because you are so off-hand with your oaths. For were it not so, 
but on the contrary were it clear to all men that you do not swear, take my word for it, you would be more 
readily believed upon your mere nod, than those are who swallow oaths by thousands. For look now: 
which do you more readily believe? me who do not swear, or those that do swear? “Yes,” say you, “but 
then you are ruler and bishop.” Then suppose I prove to you that it is not only for that reason? Answer me 
with truth, I beseech you; were I in the habit of perpetually swearing, would my office stand me in that 
stead? Not a whit. Do you see that it is not for this reason? And what do you gain at all? Answer me that. 
Paul endured hunger; do you then also choose to hunger rather than to transgress one of the 
commandments of God. Why are you so unbelieving? Here are you, ready to do and suffer all things for 
the sake of not swearing: and shall not He reward you? Shall He, Who sustains day by day both takers and 
breakers of oaths, give you over to hunger, when you have obeyed Him? Let all men see, that of those who 
assemble in this Church not one is a swearer. By this also let us become manifest, and not by our creed 
alone; let us have this mark also to distinguish us both from the Gentiles and from all men. Let us receive 
it as a seal from heaven, that we may everywhere be seen to be the King’s own flock. By our mouth and 
tongue let us be known, in the first place, just as the barbarians are by theirs: even as those who speak 
Greek are distinguished from barbarians, so let us be known. Answer me: the birds which are said to be 
parrots, how are they known to be parrots? is it not by speaking like men? Let us then be known by 
speaking like the Apostles; by speaking like the Angels. If any one bid you swear tell him, “Christ has 
spoken, and I do not swear.” This is enough to make a way for all virtue to come in. It is a gate to religion, 
a high road leading to the philosophy of piety; a kind of training-school. These things let us observe, that 
we may obtain also the future blessings, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, power and honor, now and ever, world without end. 
Amen. 


HOMILY X 


ACTS IV. 1 


“And as they spake unto the people, there came unto them the priests, and the captain of the temple.” 


Ere yet they had time to take breath after their first trials, straightway they enter into others. And observe 
how the events are disposed. First, they were all mocked together; this was no small trial: secondly, they 
enter into dangers. And these two things do not take place in immediate succession; but when first the 


Apostles have won admiration by their two discourses, and after that have performed a notable miracle, 
thereupon it is that, after they are waxen bold, through God’s disposal, they enter the lists. But I wish you 
to consider, how those same persons, who in the case of Christ must need look out for one to deliver Him 
up to them, now with their own hands arrest the Apostles, having become more audacious and more 
impudent since the Crucifixion. In truth, sin, while it is yet struggling to the birth, is attended with some 
sense of shame; but when once fully born, it makes those more shameless who practise it. “And the 
captain of the temple,” it is said. The object again was to attach a public criminality to what was doing, 
and not to prosecute it as the act of private individuals: such in fact was constantly their plan of 
proceeding. 


“Being grieved that they taught the people.” (v. 2.) Not merely because they taught, but because they 
declared, not alone that Christ Himself was risen from the dead, but moreover, that we through Him do 
rise again. “Because they taught the people, and preached through Jesus the resurrection of the dead.” So 
mighty was His Resurrection, that to others also He is the cause of a resurrection. “And they laid hands on 
them, and put them in hold unto the next day; for it was now eventide. (v. 3.) What impudence! They 
feared not the multitude; for this also the captain of the temple was with them: they had their hands still 
reeking with the blood of the former victim. “For it was now eventide,” it is said. It was with the wish to 
abate their spirit that those men did this, and guarded them; but the delay only served to make the 
Apostles more intrepid. And consider who these are who are arrested. They are the chiefs of the Apostles, 
who are now become a pattern to the rest, that they should no longer crave each other’s support, nor 
want to be together. “Howbeit, many having heard the word, believed; and the number of the men was 
about five thousand.” (v. 4.) How was this? Did they see them in honor? Did they not behold them put in 
bonds? How then did they believe? Do you see the evident efficacy? And yet even those that believed 
already might well have become weaker. But no, it is no longer so: for Peter’s sermon had laid the seed 
deep into them, and had taken a hold upon their understandings. Therefore were [their enemies] 
incensed, that they did not fear them, that they made no account of their present troubles. For, say they, if 
He that was crucified effects such great things, and makes the lame to walk, we fear not these men either. 
This again is of God’s ordering. For those who now believe were more numerous than the former. 
Therefore it was that in their presence they bound the Apostles, to make them also more fearful. But the 
reverse took place. And they examine them not before the people, but privately, that the hearers may not 
profit by their boldness. 


“And it came to pass on the morrow, that their rulers, and elders, and scribes, and Annas the High Priest, 
and Caiaphas, and John, and Alexander, and as many as were of the kindred of the High Priest, were 
gathered together at Jerusalem.” (v. 5, 6.) For now along with the other evils (of the times ), the Law was 
no longer observed. And again they set off the business with the form of a tribunal, to constitute them 
guilty by their iniquitous sentence. “And when they had set them in the midst, they asked, By what power, 
or by what name, have ye done this?” (v. 7.) And yet they knew it well; for it was because they were 
“grieved that they preached through Jesus the resurrection” that they arrested them. Then for what 
purpose do they question them? They expected the numbers present would make them recant, and 
thought by this means to have put all right again. Observe then what they say: “And by what name have ye 
done this? Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, said unto them.” (v. 8.) And now, I pray you, call to mind 
Christ’s saying; “When they deliver you up unto the synagogues, take ye no thought how or what thing ye 
shall speak; for it is the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you. (Luke xii. 11, 14.) So that it was a 
mighty Power they enjoyed. What then says Peter? “Ye rulers of the people, and elders of Israel.” Mark the 
Christian wisdom of the man; how full of confidence it is: he utters not a word of insult, but says with 
respect, “Ye rulers of the people, and elders of Israel, if we be this day called to account of the good deed 
done to the impotent man.” He takes them in hand right valiantly; by the opening of his speech he exposes 
them, and reminds them of the former things: that it is for a work of beneficence they are calling them to 
account. As if he had said, “In all fairness we ought to have been crowned for this deed, and proclaimed 
benefactors; but since “we are even put upon our trial for a good deed done to an impotent man,” not a 
rich man, not powerful, not noble—and yet who would feel envy in a case like this?” It is a most forcible 
(apangelia, al. epangelia) way of putting the case; and he shows that they are piercing their own selves: 
—”By what means this man is made whole: be it known unto you all, and to all the people Israel; that by 
the Name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth:”—this is what would vex them most. For this was that which Christ 
had told the disciples, “What ye hear in the ear that preach ye upon the housetops.—That in the name of 
Jesus Christ,” he says, “of Nazareth, Whom ye crucified, Whom God raised from the dead, even by Him 
doth this man stand here before you whole.” (v. 10). (Matt. x. 27.) Think not, he says that we conceal the 
country, or the nature of the death. “Whom ye crucified, Whom God raised from the dead, even by Him 
doth this man stand before you whole.” Again the death, again the resurrection. “This is the stone,” he 
says, “which was set at nought of you builders, which is become the head of the corner.” (v. 11.) He 
reminds them also of a saying which was enough to frighten them. For it had been said, “Whosoever shall 
fall on this stone shall be broken; but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder. (Matt. xxi. 
44.)—Neither is there salvation in any other, (v. 12.) Peter says. What wounds, think you, must these 
words inflict on them! “For there is none other name,” he continues, “under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved.” Here he utters also lofty words. For when the object is, not to carry some 
point successfully, but only to show boldness he does not spare; for he was not afraid of striking too deep. 
Nor does he say simply, “By another;” but, “Neither is there salvation in any other:” that is, He is able to 
save us. In this way he subdued their threatening. 


“Now when they saw the boldness of Peter and John, and perceived that they were unlearned and 
ignorant men, they marvelled and they took knowledge of them, that they had been with Jesus.” (v. 13.) 
The two unlearned men beat down with their rhetoric them and the chief priests. For it was not they that 
spake, but the grace of the Spirit. “And beholding the man which was healed standing with them, they 
could say nothing against it.” (v. 14.) Great was the boldness of the man; that even in the judgment-hall he 
has not left them. For had they said that the fact was not so, there was he to refute them. “But when they 
had commanded them to go aside out of the council, they conferred among themselves, saying, What are 
we to do to these men?” (v. 15.) See the difficulty they are in, and how the fear of men again does 
everything. As in the case of Christ, they were not able (as the saying is) to undo what is done, nor to cast 
it into the shade, but for all their hindering, the Faith did but gain ground the more; so was it now. “What 
shall we do?” O the folly! to suppose that those who had tasted of the conflict, would now take fright at it: 
to expect, impotent as their efforts had proved in the beginning, to effect something new, after such a 
specimen of oratory as had been exhibited! The more they wished to hinder, the more the business grew 
upon their hands. But what say they? “For that indeed a notable miracle hath been done by them is 
manifest to all them that dwell in Jerusalem; and we cannot deny it. But that it spread no further among 
the people, let us straightly threaten them, that they speak henceforth to no man in this name. And they 
called them, and commanded them not to speak at all, nor teach, in the name of Jesus.” (v. 16-18.) See 
what effrontery is shown by these, and what greatness of mind by the Apostles. “But Peter and John 
answered and said unto them, Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto 
God, judge ye. For we cannot but speak the things which we have seen and heard. So when they had 
further threatened them, they let them go, finding nothing how they might punish them, because of the 
people.” (v. 19-21.) The miracles shut their mouths: they would not so much as let them finish their 
speech, but cut them short in the middle, most insolently. “For all men glorified God for that which was 
done. For the man was above forty years old, on whom this miracle of healing was showed.” (v. 22.) But let 
us look over what has been said from the beginning. 


“And as they spake unto the people, etc. Being grieved that they taught the people, and preached through 
Jesus the resurrection of the dead.” (Recapitulation, v. 1, 2.) So then at first they did all for the sake of 
man’s opinion (or glory): but now another motive was added: that they should not be thought guilty of 
murder, as they said subsequently, “Do ye wish to bring this man’s blood on us?” (ch. v. 28.) O the folly! 
Persuaded that He was risen, and having received this proof of it, they expected that He Whom death 
could not hold, could be cast into the shade by their machinations! What can match the folly of this! Such 
is the nature of wickedness: it has no eyes for anything, but on all occasions it is thrown into perturbation. 
Finding themselves overborne, they felt like persons who have been outwitted: as is the case with people 
who have been forestalled and made a sport of in some matter. And yet they everywhere affirmed that it 
was God that raised Him: but it was “in the Name of Jesus” that they spake; showing that Jesus was risen. 
“Through Jesus, the resurrection of the dead”: for they themselves also held a resurrection: a cold and 
puerile doctrine, indeed, but still they held it. Why this alone, was it not sufficient to induce them to do 
nothing to them—I mean, that the disciples with such boldness bore themselves in the way they did? Say, 
wherefore, O Jew, dost thou disbelieve? Thou oughtest to have attended to the sign done, and to the 
words, not to the evil disposition of the many. “By their teaching the people.” For already they were in ill 
repute with them by reason of what they had done to Christ; so that they were rather increasing their own 
obloquy. “And they laid hands on them, and put them in hold until the morrow; for it was now eventide.” 
(v. 3.) In the case of Christ, however, they did not so; but having taken Him at midnight, they immediately 
led him away, and made no delay, being exceedingly in fear of the multitude: whereas in the case of the 
Apostles here, they were bold. And they no more take them to Pilate, being ashamed and blushing at the 
thought of the former affair, lest they should also be taken to task for that. 


“And it came to pass on the morrow, that their rulers, and elders, and scribes were gathered together at 
Jerusalem.” (v. 5.) Again in Jerusalem: and there it is that men’s blood is poured out; no reverence for 
their city either; “And Annas, and Caiaphas,” etc. (v. 6.) “And Annas,” it says, “and Caiaphas.” His maid- 
servant it was that questioned Peter, and he could not bear it: in his house it was that Peter denied, when 
Another was in bonds there: but now, when he has come into the midst of them all, see how he speaks! 
“By what name have ye done this?” Why dost thou not speak it, what it is, but keepest that out of sight? 
“By what name have ye done this?” (v. 7.) And yet he affirmed, It was not we that did it. “Ye rulers of the 
people,” etc. (v. 8.) Observe his wisdom: he does not say outright, “In the Name of Jesus we did it,” but 
how? “In His Name this man”—He does not say, “was made whole by us;” but—”doth stand here before 
you whole.” And again, “If we be examined concerning the good deed done to the impotent man.” (v. 9.) 
He hits them hard, that they are always making a crime of such acts, finding fault with works of 
beneficence done to men: and he reminds them of their former doings, that they run to do murder, and not 
only so, but make a crime of doing good deeds. Do you observe too (in point of rhetoric) with what dignity 
they express themselves? Even in the use of words they were becoming expert by practice, and 
henceforth they were not to be beaten down. “Be it known unto you all,” etc. (v. 10.) Whereby he shows 
them that they rather do, in spite of themselves, preach Christ; themselves extol the doctrine, by their 
examining and questioning. O exceeding boldness—”Whom ye crucified! Whom God raised up”—this is 
bolder still! Think not that we hide what there is to be ashamed of. He says this all but tauntingly: and not 
merely says it, but dwells upon the matter. “This,” says he, “is the Stone which was set at naught by you 
builders;” and then he goes on to teach them, saying in addition, “Which is made the head of the corner” 
(v. 11.); that is to say, that the Stone is indeed approved! Great was the boldness they now had, in 


consequence of the miracle. And when there was need to teach, observe how they speak and allege many 
prophecies; but when the point was to use boldness of speech, then they only speak peremptorily. Thus 
“Neither,” says he, “is there any other name under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved.” 
(v. 12.) It is manifest to all, he says, because not to us alone was that Name given; he cites even 
themselves as witnesses. For, since they asked, “In what name did ye it?” “In Christ’s,” says he: “there is 
none other name. How is it that ye ask? On all hands this is palpable. “For there exists not another name 
under heaven, whereby we must be saved.” This is the language of a soul which has renounced 
(kategnokuias) this present life. His exceeding out-spokenness proves here, that when he speaks in lowly 
terms of Christ, he does it not of fear, but of wise forbearance (sunkatabainon): but now that it was the 
fitting time, he speaks not in lowly terms: by this very thing intending to strike dismay into them. Behold 
another miracle not less than the former. “And beholding the boldness of Peter and John,” etc. “And they 
took knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus.” (v. 13.) Not without a meaning has the Evangelist 
set down this passage; but in saying, “they recognized them that they had been with Jesus,” he means, in 
His Passion: for only these were [with Him] at that time, and then indeed they had seen them humble, 
dejected: and this it was that most surprised them: the greatness of the change. For in fact Annas and 
Caiaphas with their company were there, and these then also had stood by Him, and their boldness now 
amazed them. “And beholding the boldness.” For not only their words; their very bearing showed it; that 
they should stand there so intrepidly to be tried in a cause like this, and with uttermost peril impending 
over them! Not only by their words, but by their gesture also, and their look and voice, and, in short, by 
everything about them, they manifested the boldness with which they confronted the people. From the 
things they uttered, they marvelled, perhaps: “that they were unlearned and common men:” for one may 
be unlearned, yet not a common or private man, and a common man, yet not unlearned. “Having 
perceived,” it says. Whence? From what they said? Peter does not draw out long speeches, but then by his 
very manner and method (thes apangelias kai thes sunthekes) he declares his confidence. “And they 
recognized them that they had been with Jesus.” Which circumstance made them believe that it was from 
Him they had learned these things, and that they did all in the character of His disciples. But not less than 
the voice of these, the miracle uttered a voice of its own: and that sign itself stopped their mouths. [“And 
beholding the man,” etc.] So that they would have been peremptory (epeskepsan) with them, if the man 
had not been with them. “We cannot deny it.” So that they would have denied it, if the thing had not been 
so: if the testimony had not been that of the people in general. “But that it spread no further among the 
people.” (v. 17.) And yet it was palpable to all men! But such is the nature of wickedness: everywhere it is 
shamed. “Let us straitly threaten them.” What sayest thou? Threaten? And expect ye to stop the 
preaching? And yet all beginnings are hard and trying. Ye slew the Master, and did not stop it: and now, if 
ye threaten, do ye expect to turn us back? The imprisonment did not prevail with us to speak submissively, 
and shall ye prevail? “And they called them, and commanded them,” etc. (v. 18, 19.) It had been much 
better for them to let them go. “And Peter and John answered and said unto them, Whether it be right in 
the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye.” When the terror was abated (for that 
command was tantamount to their being dismissed), then also the Apostles speak more mildly: so far were 
they from mere bravery: “Whether it be right,” says he: and “We cannot [but speak]. Whether it be right 
in the sight of God to obey you rather than God.” (v. 20.) Here [by “God”] they mean Christ, for he it was 
that commanded them. And once more they confirm the fact of His Resurrection. “For we cannot but 
speak the things we have seen and heard:” so that we are witnesses who have a right to be believed. “So 
when they had further threatened them.” (v. 21.) Again they threatened in vain. “They let them go, finding 
nothing how they might punish them, because of the people: for all men glorified God for that which was 
done.” So then the people glorified God, but these endeavored to destroy them: such fighters against God 
were they! Whereby they made them more conspicuous and illustrious. “For My strength,” it is said, “is 
made perfect in weakness.” (2 Cor. xii. 9.) 


Already these as martyrs have borne testimony: set in the battle against all, they said, “We cannot but 
speak the things we have seen and heard.” If the things we speak be false, reprehend them; if true, why 
hinderest thou? Such is philosophy! Those, in perplexity, these in gladness: those covered with exceeding 
shame, these doing all with boldness: those in fear, these in confidence. For who, I would ask, were the 
frightened? those who said, “That it spread no further among people,” or these who said, “we cannot but 
speak the things we have seen and heard?” And these had a delight, a freedom of speech, a joy surpassing 
all; those a despondency, a shame, a fear; for they feared the people. But these were not afraid of those; 
on the contrary, while these spake what they would, those did not what they would. Which were in chains 
and dangers? was it not these last? 


Let us then hold fast to virtue; let not these words end only in delight, and in a certain elevation of the 
spirits. This is not the theatre, for singers (kitharodon), and tragedians, and musicians (kitharisthon), 
where the fruit consists only in the enjoyment and where the enjoyment itself passes with the passing day. 
Nay, would that it were enjoyment alone, and not mischief also with the enjoyment! But so it is: each man 
carries home with him much of what he has witnessed there, sticking to him like the infection of a plague: 
and one indeed, of the younger sort, having culled such snatches of song here and there of those satanic 
plays, as he could fix in his memory, goes singing them about the house: while another, a senior, and 
forsooth too staid for such levity, does not this indeed, but what is there spoken, both the preachments 
and the very words, he remembers it all; and another again, some filthy and absurd ditty. From this place 
you depart, taking nothing with you.—We have laid down a law—nay, not we: God forbid! for it is said, 
“Call no man your master upon the earth” (Matt. xxiii. 8); Christ has laid down a law that none should 


swear. Now, say, what has been done with regard to this law? For I will not cease speaking of it; “lest,” as 
the Apostle saith, “if I come again, I must not spare.” (2 Cor. xiii. 2.) ask then, have you laid the matter to 
heart? have you thought of it seriously? have you been in earnest about it, or must we again take up the 
same subject? Nay, rather, whether you have or not, we will resume it, that you may think seriously about 
it, or, if you have laid it to heart, may again do this the more surely, and exhort others also. With what 
then, I pray you, with what shall we begin? Shall it be with the Old Testament? For indeed this also is to 
our shame, that the precepts of the Law, which we ought to surpass, we do not even thus observe! For we 
ought not to be hearing such matters as these: these are precepts adapted to the poor Jewish level (thes 
‘Ioudahikhes euteleias): we ought to be hearing those counsels of perfection; “Cast away thy property, 
stand courageously, and give up thy life in behalf of the Gospel, scorn all the goods of earth, have nothing 
in common with this present life; if any wrong thee, do him good; if any defraud thee, bless him; if any 
revile thee, show him honor; be above everything.” (S. Ambros. de Off. i. 2.) These and such as these are 
what we ought to be hearing. But here are we discoursing about swearing; and our case is just the same 
as if, when a person ought to be a philosopher, one should take him away from the great masters, and set 
him to spell syllables letter by letter! Just think now what a disgrace it would be for a man having a 
flowing beard, and with staff in hand, and cope on shoulders, to go to school with children, and be set the 
same tasks with them: would it not be above measure ridiculous? And yet the ridicule which belongs to us 
is even greater. For not as the difference between philosophy and the spelling-lesson, so is that between 
the Jewish polity and ours: no indeed, but as the difference between angels and men. Say now, if one could 
fetch down an angel from heaven, and should bid him stand here and listen to our preaching, as one 
whose duty it is to conform himself thereto, would it not be shameful and preposterous? But if to be yet, 
like children, under teaching about these things be ridiculous; what must it be, not even to attend to these 
things: how great the condemnation, how great the shame! To be Christians still, and to have to learn that 
it is not right to swear! However, let us put up with that, lest we incur even worse ridicule. 


Well, then, let us speak to you to-day from the Old Testament. What does it tell us? “Accustom not thy 
mouth to swearing; neither use thyself to the naming of the Holy One.” And why? “For as a servant that is 
continually beaten shall not be without a blue mark, so he that sweareth.” (Ecclus. xxiii. 10.) See the 
discernment of this wise man. He did not say, “Accustom not to swearing” thy mind, but “thy mouth”; 
because being altogether an affair of the mouth, thus it is easily remedied. For at last it becomes a habit 
without intention; as for instance, there are many who entering the public baths, as soon as they have 
passed the threshold, cross (Hom. in 1 Cor. xi. 7) themselves (sphragizontai). This the hand has got to do, 
without any one’s bidding, by force of habit. Again, at the lighting of a candle, often when the mind is 
intent on something else, the hand makes the sign. In the same way also the mouth, without concurrence 
of the mind, articulates the word, from mere habit, and the whole affair is in the tongue. “Neither use 
thyself,” he says, “to the naming of the Holy One. For as a servant that is continually beaten shall not be 
without a blue mark, so he that sweareth.” He speaks not here of false oaths, but he cuts down all oaths, 
and to them also assigns their punishment. Why then, swearing is a sin. For such in truth is the soul; full 
of all these ulcers, all these scars. But you do not see them? Yes, this is the mischief of it; and yet you 
might see if you wished; for God has given you eyes. With eyes of this kind did the Prophet see, when he 
said, “My wounds stink, and are corrupt, because of my foolishness.” (Ps. xxxviii. 5.) We have despised 
God, we have hated that good Name, we have trodden Christ under foot, we have lost all reverence, none 
names the Name of God with honor. Yet if you love any one, even at his name you start to your feet; but 
God you thus continually invoke, and make nothing of it. Call upon Him for the benefit of your enemy; call 
upon Him for the salvation of your own soul; then he will be present, then you will delight Him; whereas 
now you provoke Him to anger. Call upon Him as Stephen did; “Lord,” he said, “lay not this sin to their 
charge.” (ch. vii. 59.) Call upon Him as did the wife of Elkanah, with tears and sobs, and prayers. (1 Sam. 
i. 10.) I prevent you not, rather I earnestly exhort you to it. Call upon him as Moses called upon Him, yea, 
cried, interceding for those who had driven him into banishment. For you to make mention at random of 
any person of consideration, is taken as an insult: and do you bandy God about in your talk, in season, out 
of season? I do not want to hinder you from keeping God always in your mind: nay, this I even desire and 
pray for, only that you should do this, so as to honor Him. Great good would this have done us, if we had 
called upon God only when we ought, and for what we ought. And why, I would ask, were such miracles 
wrought in the Apostles’ times, and not in ours? And yet it is the same God, the same Name. But no, the 
case is not the same. For then they called upon Him only for those objects which I have mentioned; 
whereas we call upon Him not for these, but quite other purposes.—If a man refuse to believe you, and 
that is why you swear, say to him, “Believe me:” however, if you will needs make oath, swear by yourself. I 
say this, not to set up a law against Christ’s law; God forbid; for it is said. “Let your yea be yea, and your 
nay, nay (Matt. v. 37): but by way of coming down to your present level, that I may more easily lead you to 
the practice of this commandment, and divert you from this tyrannical habit. How many who have done 
well in other respects, have been undone by these practices! Shall I tell you why it was permitted the 
ancients to take oaths? (for to take false oaths, was not permitted to them either.) Because they swore by 
idols. But are you not ashamed to rest in laws, by which they in their infirmity were led on to something 
better? It is true, when I take a Gentile in hand, I do not immediately lay this injunction upon him, but in 
the first place I exhort him to know Christ; but if the believer, who has both learnt Him and heard Him, 
must needs crave the same forbearance with the Gentile, what is the use, what the gain (of his 
Christianity?)—But the habit is strong, and you cannot detach yourself from it? Well then, since the 
tyranny of habit is so great, transfer it into another channel. And how is this to be done? you will ask. 
What I have said often, I say also now; let there be many monitors (logistai), let there be many examiners 


and censors (exetastai, dokimastai). Say, if you chance to put on your mantle inside out, you allow your 
servant to correct your mistake, and are ashamed to learn of him, although there is much to be ashamed 
of in this; and here when you are getting hurt to your soul, are you ashamed to be taught better by 
another? You suffer your menial to put your dress in order, and to fasten your shoes, and will you not 
endure him that would put your soul in order? Let even your menial, your child, your wife, your friend, 
your kinsman, your neighbor, be your teachers on this point. For as when a wild beast is hunted down 
from all sides, it is impossible for it to escape; so he that has so many to watch him, so many to reprove 
him, who is liable to be struck at from all sides, cannot help being on his guard. The first day he will find it 
hard to put up with, and the second, and the third; but after that it will come easier, and, the fourth 
passed, there will not even be anything to do. Make the experiment, if you doubt me; take it into 
consideration, I beseech you. It is not a trifling matter to be wrong in, nor yet to come right in; on both 
sides it is great for evil and for good. May the good be effected, through the grace and loving-mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom with the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, power, and honor, now and ever, 
world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XI 
ACTS IV. 23 


“And being let go, they went to their own company, and reported all that the chief priests and elders had 
said unto them.” 


Not for their own glory did they tell the tale—how should such be their motive?—but what they displayed 
was the proofs therein exhibited of the grace of Christ. All that their adversaries had said, this they told; 
their own part, it is likely, they omitted: this made the hearers all the more courageous. What then? These 
again flee to the true Succor, to the Alliance invincible, and again, “with one accord. And when they heard 
that,” it is said, “with one accord they lifted up their voice to God, and said:” (v. 24) and with great 
earnestness, for it is no prayer made at random. Observe with what exquisite propriety their prayers are 
framed: thus, when they besought to be shown who was meet for the Apostleship, they said, “Thou, Lord, 
which knowest the heart of all men, show:” (ch. i. 24) for it was a subject for Prescience there: but here, 
where the thing needed was that the mouths of their adversaries should be stopped, they speak of 
lordship; wherefore they begin thus: Lord, “(Despota) the God that madest heaven and earth, and the sea, 
and all that in them is: Who, by the Holy Ghost through the mouth of Thy servant, David our father, didst 
say, Why did the heathen rage, and the people imagine vain things? The kings of the earth stood up, and 
the rulers were gathered together against the Lord, and against His Christ.” (v. 24-26.) It is to sue God, as 
one may say upon His own covenants, that they thus produce this prophecy: and at the same time to 
comfort themselves with the thought, that in vain are all the imaginations of their foes. This then is what 
they say: Bring those words into accomplishment, and show that they “imagine vain things.—For of a 
truth,” they proceed, “there were gathered together in this city, against Thy holy Child Jesus, (Phaida) 
Whom Thou hast anointed, both Herod, and Pontius Pilate, together with the Gentiles and the people of 
Israel, for to do whatsoever Thy hand and Thy counsel determined before to be done. And now, Lord, 
behold their threatenings.” (v. 27-29.) Observe their largeness of mind (philosophian). These are not 
words of imprecation. In saying, “their threatenings, they do not mean this or that thing specifically 
threatened, but only in general, the fact of their threatening, perhaps, as being formidable. In fact, the 
writer is concise in his narrative. And observe, they do not say, “Crush them, cast them down;” but what? 
“And grant unto Thy servants, that with all boldness they may speak Thy word.” Let us also learn thus to 
pray. And yet how full of wrath one would be, when fallen among men intent upon killing him, and making 
threats to that effect? how full of animosity? But not so these saints. “By stretching forth Thine hand to 
heal, and that signs and wonders may be done by the Name of Thy holy Child Jesus.” (v. 30.) If in that 
Name the mighty deeds are wrought, great will be the boldness. 


“And when they had prayed, the place was shaken where they were assembled together.” (v. 31.) This was 
the proof that they were heard, and of His visitation. “And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost.” What 
means, “They were filled?” It means, They were inflamed; and the Gift burned up within them. “And they 
spake the word of God with boldness. And the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and of 
one soul.” (v. 32.) Do you see that together with the grace of God they also contributed their part? For 
everywhere it ought to be well observed, that together with the grace of God they do their part likewise. 
Just as Peter said above, “Silver and gold have I none”; and again, that “they were all together.” (ch. iii. 6.) 
But in this place, having mentioned that they were heard, the sacred writer proceeds to speak also of 
them, what virtue they showed. Moreover, he is just about to enter upon the narrative of Sapphira and 
Ananias, and with a view to show the detestable conduct of that pair, he first discourses of the noble 
behavior of the rest. Now say, did their love beget their poverty, or the poverty the love? In my opinion, 
the love begat the poverty, and then the poverty drew tight the cords of love. For observe what he says: 
“They were all of one heart and of one soul.” Behold, heart and soul are what make the “together.” 
“Neither said any of them that aught of the things which he possessed was his own; but they had all 
things common. And with great power the Apostles rendered their testimony (apedidoun) of the 
resurrection.” (v. 33.) The phrase betokens them to be as persons put in trust with a deposit: he speaks of 
it as a debt or obligation: that is, their testimony they with boldness did render, or pay off, to all. “And 
great grace was upon them all. Neither was there any among them that lacked.” (v. 34.) Their feeling was 


just as if they were under the paternal roof, all for awhile sharing alike. It is not to be said, that though 
indeed they maintained the rest, yet they did it with the feeling that the means whereof they maintained 
them were still their own. No, the admirable circumstance is this, that they first alienated their property, 
and so maintained the rest, on purpose that the maintenance might not come as of their own private 
means, but as of the common property. “For as many as were possessors of lands or houses sold them, and 
brought the price of the things that were sold, and laid them down at the Apostles’ feet; and distribution 
was made unto every man according as he had need.” (v. 35.) A great mark of honor this, that “they laid 
them at the Apostles’ feet. And Joses, who by the Apostles was surnamed Barnabas, (which is, being 
interpreted, The son of consolation.’)” (v. 36.) I do not think that this is the same with the companion of 
Matthias; for that person was also called Justus and [Barsabas, but this, Joses and] “Barnabas” [“son of 
consolation”]. I suppose he also received the name from his virtue, as being qualified and suited for this 
duty. “A Levite, and of the country of Cyprus by birth.” Observe on all occasions how the writer indicates 
the breaking up of the Law. But how was he also a “Cyprian by birth?” Because they then even removed to 
other countries, and still were called Levites. “Having land, sold it, and brought the price, and laid it at 
the Apostles’ feet. “ 


Let us now look over again what has been said. [“And being let go, they went to their own company, and 
reported all that the chief priests and elders had said unto them.”] (Recapitulation, v. 23.) See the 
unostentatious conduct of the Apostles, and their largeness of mind. They did not go about boasting, and 
say, “How we served (apechresametha) the priests!” nor were they ambitious of honor: but, we read, “they 
came unto their own company. Observe how they do not cast themselves upon temptations, but when the 
temptations present themselves, with courage endure them. Had it been some other of the disciples, 
perhaps, emboldened by the countenance of the multitude, he might have insulted, might have vented 
ever so many harsh expressions. But not so these true philosophers; they do all with mildness and with 
gentleness. “And when they heard that, we read, with one accord they lifted up their voice to God.” (v. 24.) 
That shout proceeded from delight and great emotion. Such indeed are the prayers which do their work, 
prayers replete with true philosophy, prayers offered up for such objects, by such persons, on such 
occasions, in such a manner; whereas all others are abominable and profane. “Lord, Thou the God that 
madest heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is.” Observe how they say nothing idle, no old 
wives’ talk and fables, but speak of His power. Just as Christ Himself said to the Jews, “If I by the Spirit of 
God do cast out devils:” behold the Father also speaks by the Spirit. For what saith it? “Lord, the God 
Who, by the Holy Ghost, through the mouth of our father Thy servant David didst say, Why did the nations 
rage?” (v. 25.) Scripture is wont thus to speak of one as of many. “For of a truth, Lord, against Thy Holy 
Child Jesus, Whom Thou didst anoint, both Herod and Pontius Pilate,” etc. (v. 27.) Observe how, even in 
prayer, they circumstantially describe the Passion, and refer all to God.—That is, Not they had power to do 
this: but Thou didst it all, Thou that didst permit, that dost call to account, and yet didst bring to 
accomplishment, Thou the All-skilful and Wise, that didst serve Thee of Thine enemies for Thine own 
pleasure. (v. 28.) “For to do whatever Thy hand,” etc. Here they discourse of His exceeding Skill and 
Wisdom and Power. So then, as enemies they came together, and with murderous purpose, and as 
opposing themselves, but they did what things Thou wouldest: “For to do,” as it is said, “whatsoever Thy 
hand and Thy purpose determined before to be done.” What means, “Thy hand?” Here he seems to me to 
denote one and the same thing by power and purpose, meaning that for Thee it is enough but to will: for it 
is not by power that one determines. “Whatsoever Thy hand,” etc. i.e. Whatsoever Thou didst ordain: 
either this is the meaning, or, that by His hand He did effect. “And now, Lord, regard their threatenings.” 
(v. 29.) As at that time, it is said, they “imagined vain things,” so “now,” grant that their imaginations may 
be in vain: i.e. let not their threatenings come into accomplishment. And this they said not because they 
would themselves deprecate any hardship, but for the preaching’s sake. For they do not say, “and deliver 
us out of dangers;” but what? “And grant unto Thy servants, that with all boldness they may speak Thy 
word.” Thou Who didst bring to pass the former designs, bring these also to accomplishment. Observe, 
how they affirm God to be the Author of their confidence; and how they ask all for God’s sake, nothing for 
their own glory or ambition. They promise for their own part, that they will not be dismayed; but they pray 
that signs may be wrought “by stretching forth Thy hand to heal, and that signs and wonders may be 
done:” (v. 30) for without these, however great the zeal they showed, they would be striving to no 
purpose. God assented to their prayer, and manifested this, by shaking the place. For “when they had 
prayed,” it is said, “the place was shaken.” (v. 31.) And wherefore this was done, hear from the prophet, 
when he says, “He looketh on the earth, and maketh it to tremble. (Ps. civ. 32.) For by this He made it 
manifest that He is present to their prayers. And again, another prophet saith, “The earth was shaken, 
and did tremble at the presence of the Lord.” (Ps. xviii. 7; Ixviii. 8.) And God did this, both to make it more 
awful, and to lead them on to a courageous trust. “And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they 
spake the word of God with boldness.” They gained increased boldness. As it was the beginning (of their 
work), and they had besought a sensible sign for their persuasion (pros to peisthhenai autous)—but after 
this we nowhere find the like happening—therefore great was the encouragement they received. In fact, 
they had no means of proving that He was risen, save by miraculous signs. So that it was not only their 
own assurance (asphaleian) that they sought: but that they might not be put to shame, but that they might 
speak with boldness. “The place was shaken,” and that made them all the more unshaken. For this is 
sometimes a token of wrath, sometimes of favor and providence, but on the present occasion, of wrath. 
For in those times it took place in an unusual manner. Thus, at the Crucifixion, the earth was shaken: and 
the Lord Himself says, “Then there shall be famines, and pestilences, and earthquakes in divers places.” 
(Matt. xxiv. 7.) But then the wrath of which it was a sign was against the adversaries: as for the disciples, 


it filled them with the Spirit. Observe, even the Apostles, after the prayer, are “filled with the Holy Ghost.” 
“And the multitudes of them that believed,” etc. (v. 32.) Great, you perceive, is the virtue of this thing, 
seeing their was need of this (grace) even in that Company. For this is the foundation of all that is good, 
this of which he now for the second time makes mention, exhorting all men to the contempt of riches: 
“Neither said any of them that aught of the things he possessed was his own,” “but they had all things 
common.” For that this was in consequence not merely of the miraculous signs, but of their own purpose, 
is manifest by the case of Sapphira and Ananias. “And with great power gave the Apostles witness,” etc. 
(v. 33.) Not in word, but with power the Apostles exhibited their testimony of the Resurrection: just as 
Paul saith, “And my preaching was not with persuasive words of human wisdom, but with manifestation of 
the Spirit and of power.” And it is not merely, With power, but, “With great power.” (1 Cor. ii. 4.) “And 
great grace,” it says, “was upon them all; for neither was there any among them that lacked.” (v. 34.) This 
is why the grace (was upon them all,) for that “there was none that lacked:” that is, from the exceeding 
ardor of the givers, none was in want. For they did not give in part, and in part reserve: nor yet in giving 
all, give it as their own. And they lived moreover in great abundance: they removed all inequality from 
among them, and made a goodly order. “For as many as were possessors,” etc. And with great respect 
they did this: for they did not presume to give into their hands, nor did they ostentatiously present, but 
brought to the Apostles’ feet. To them they left it to be the dispensers, made them the owners, that 
thenceforth all should be defrayed as from common, not from private, property. This was also a help to 
them against vain-glory. If this were done now, we should live more pleasant lives, both rich and poor, nor 
would it be more pleasant to the poor than to the rich themselves. And if you please, let us now for awhile 
depict it in words, and derive at least this pleasure from it, since you have no mind for it in your actions. 
For at any rate this is evident, even from the facts which took place then, that by selling their possessions 
they did not come to be in need, but made them rich that were in need. However, let us now depict this 
state of things in words, and let all sell their possessions, and bring them into the common stock—in 
words, I mean: let none be excited, rich or poor. How much gold think you would be collected? For my 
part, I conjecture—for of course it is not possible to speak exactly—that supposing all here, men and 
women, to empty out their whole property, lands, possessions, houses,—for I will not speak of slaves, since 
at that time there was no such thing, but doubtless such as were slaves they sat at liberty,—perhaps ten 
hundred thousand pounds weight of gold would be the amount collected: nay, twice or thrice as much. For 
consider; at what number of “juga” (yokes) is our city rated? How many (of the population) shall we say 
are Christians? shall we say an hundred thousand, and the rest Greeks and Jews? Then what thousands (of 
pounds) of gold would be collected! And what is the number of poor? I do not think more than fifty 
thousand. Then to feed that number daily, what abundance there would be! And yet if the food were 
received in common, all taking their meals together, it would require no such great outlay after all. But, 
you will ask, what should we do after the money was spent? And do you think it ever could be spent? 
Would not the grace of God be ten thousand fold greater? Would not the grace of God be indeed richly 
poured out? Nay, should we not make it a heaven upon earth? If, where the numbers were three thousand 
and five thousand, the doing of this thing had such splendid success, and none of them complained of 
poverty, how much more glorious would this be in so vast a multitude? And even of those that are without, 
who would not contribute?—But, to show that it is the living separately that is expensive and causes 
poverty, let there be a house in which are ten children: and the wife and the man, let the one work at her 
wool, the other bring his earnings from his outdoor occupation: now tell me, in which way would these 
spend most? by taking their meals together and occupying one house, or by living separately? Of course, 
by living separately. For if the ten children must live apart, they would need ten several rooms, ten tables, 
ten attendants, and the income otherwise in proportion. Is it not for this very reason, that where there is a 
great number of servants, they have all one table, that the expense may not be so great? For so it is, 
division always makes diminution, concord and agreement make increase. The dwellers in the 
monasteries live just as the faithful did then: now did ever any of these die of hunger? was ever any of 
them not provided for with plenty of everything? Now, it seems, people are more afraid of this than of 
falling into a boundless and bottomless deep. But if we had made actual trial of this, then indeed we 
should boldly venture upon this plan (thou pragmatos). What grace too, think you, would there not be! For 
if at that time, when there was no believer but only the three thousand and the five thousand: when all, 
throughout the world, were enemies, when they could nowhere look for comfort, they yet boldly entered 
upon this plan with such success; how much more would this be the case now, when by the grace of God 
there are believers everywhere throughout the world? What Gentile would be left? For my part, I think 
there would not be one: we should so attract all, and draw them to us? But yet if we do but make fair 
progress, I trust in God that even this shall be realized. Only do as I say, and let us successfully achieve 
things in their regular order; if God grant life, I trust that we shall soon bring you over to this way of life. 


In the first place, as regards that law about swearing: accomplish that; establish it firmly: and let him that 
has kept it make known him that has not, and call him to account withal and rebuke him sternly. For the 
(supra, Hom. viii.) appointed time (he prothesmia), is at hand and I am holding inquisition in the matter, 
and him that is found guilty I will banish and exclude. But God forbid that any such should be found 
among us; rather may it appear, that all have strictly kept this spiritual watchword. And as in war it is by 
the watchword that friends and strangers are shown, so let it be now; for indeed now also we are engaged 
in a war; that we may know our brethren that are properly such. For what a good thing it is that we 
should have this to be our cognizance both here and in a foreign land! What a weapon this, against the 
very head of the devil! A mouth that cannot swear will soon both engage God in prayers, and smite the 
devil a deadly blow. A mouth that cannot swear will also be incapable of using insulting language. Cast out 


this fire from your tongue, as you would from a house: this fire, drag it out. Give your tongue a little rest: 
make the sore less virulent. Yea, I beseech you, do this, that I may go on to set you another lesson: for as 
long as this is not rightly done, I dare not pass on to any other. Let this lesson be got perfectly, and you 
shall have a consciousness of the achievement, and then I will introduce you to other laws, or rather not [, 
but Christ. Implant in your soul this good thing, and by little and little ye shall be a paradise of God, far 
better than that paradise of old. No serpent among you, no deadly tree, nor any such thing. Fix this habit 
deep. If this be done, not ye only that are present shall be benefitted, but all that are in all the world; and 
not they alone, but those that are to succeed hereafter. For a good habit having once entered, and being 
kept by all, will be handed on to long ages, and no circumstances shall be able to erase it. If he that 
gathered sticks on the sabbath was stoned,—the man that is doing a far more heinous work than that 
gathering, the man that is amassing a load of sins, for such is the multitude of oaths, what shall he 
undergo? what shall he not have to endure? You will receive great assistance from God, if this be well 
achieved by you. If I were to say, Be not abusive, immediately you will plead to me your indignation; 
should I say, Be not envious, you will urge some other excuse. But in this case you have nothing of the 
kind to say. On which account I began with the easy precepts, which indeed is also the uniform practice in 
all arts. And thus one comes to the higher duties, by learning first those which are easier far. How easy it 
is you will see, when by the grace of God having succeeded in this, you shall receive another precept. 


Put it in my power to speak out boldly, in the presence both of Gentiles and of Jews, and, above all, of God. 
Yea, I entreat you by the love, by the pangs wherewith I have travailed for your birth, “my little children.” 
I will not add what follows, “of whom I travail in birth again;” nor will I say, “until Christ be formed in 
you.” (Gal. iv. 19). For I am persuaded, that Christ has been formed in you. Other language I will use 
towards you; “My brethren, dearly beloved and longed for, my joy and my crown.” (Phil. iv. 1.) Believe me 
that I shall use no other language. If at this moment there were placed upon my head ten thousand richly- 
jewelled royal crowns, they could not give me the joy which I feel at your growth in holiness; or rather, I 
do not think the monarch himself has such a joy, as that wherewith I joy over you. Let him have come 
home, victorious over all the nations at war with him, let him have won many other crowns besides the 
crown of his right; and receive other diadems as tokens of his victory: I do not think he would joy over his 
trophies, as I joy over your soul’s progress. For I exult, as if I had a thousand crowns on my head; and well 
may I rejoice. For if by the grace of God you achieve this good habit, you will have gained a thousand 
battles far more difficult than his; by wrestling and fighting with malicious demons, and fiendish spirits, 
with the tongue, not with sword, but by the will. For consider how much is gained, if so be that you do 
succeed! You have eradicated, first, a heinous habit; secondly, an evil conceit, the source of all evil, 
namely, the opinion that the thing is indifferent and can do no hurt; thirdly, wrath; fourthly, covetousness; 
for all these are the offspring of swearing. Nay, hence you will acquire a sure footing in the way to all 
other virtues. For as when children learn their letters, they learn not them alone, but by means of them 
are gradually taught to read; so shall it be with you. That evil conceit will no longer deceive you, you will 
not say, This is indifferent; you will no longer speak by mere habit, but will manfully stand against all, so 
that having perfected in all parts that virtue which is after God, you may reap eternal blessings, through 
the grace and loving-kindness of His Only-Begotten Son, to Whom with the Father and the Holy Ghost be 
glory, power and honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XII 


ACTS IV. 36, 37 


And Joses, who by the Apostles was surnamed Barnabas (which is, being interpreted, The son of 
consolation), a Levite, and of the country of Cyprus, having land, sold it, and brought the money, and laid 
it at the Apostles’ feet.” 


The writer is now about to relate the affair of Ananias and Sapphira, and in order to show that the man’s 
sin was of the worst description, he first mentions him who performed the virtuous deed; that, there being 
so great a multitude all doing the same, so great grace, so great miracles, he, taught by none of these, but 
blinded by covetousness, brought destruction upon his own head. “Having land,—meaning that this was 
all he possessed,—sold it, and brought the money, and laid it at the Apostles’ feet. But a certain man 
named Ananias, with Sapphira his wife, sold a possession, and kept back part of the price, his wife also 
being privy to it, and brought a certain part, and laid it at the Apostles’ feet.” (ch. v. 1, 2.) The aggravating 
circumstance was, that the sin was concerted, and none other saw what was done. How came it into the 
mind of this hapless wretch to commit this crime? “But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled thine 
heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep back part of the price of the land?” (v. 3.) Observe even in this, 
a great miracle performed, greater far than the former. “Whiles it remained,” says he, “was it not thine 
own? and after it was sold, was it not in thine own power?” (v. 4.) That is, “Was there any obligation and 
force? do we constrain you against your will?” “Why hast thou conceived this thing in thine heart? thou 
hast not lied unto men, but unto God. And Ananias hearing these words fell down, and gave up the ghost.” 
(v. 5.) This miracle is greater than that of the lame man, in respect of the death inflicted, and the knowing 
what was in the thought of the heart, even what was done in secret. “And great fear came on all them that 
heard these things. And the young men arose, and wound him up, and carried him out, and buried him. 
And it was about the space of three hours after, when his wife, not knowing what was done, came in. And 
Peter answered unto her, Tell me whether ye sold the land for so much?” (v. 6-8.) The woman he would 


fain save, for the man had been the author of the sin: therefore he gives her time to clear herself, and 
opportunity for repentance, saying, “Tell me whether ye sold the land for so much? And she said, Yea, for 
so much. Then Peter said unto her, How is it that ye have agreed together to tempt the Holy Ghost? 
Behold, the feet of them which have buried thy husband are at the door, and shall carry thee out. Then she 
fell down straightway at his feet, and yielded up the ghost; and the young men came in, and found her 
dead, and, carrying her forth, buried her by her husband. And great fear came upon all the Church, and 
upon as many as heard these things.” (v. 9-11.) 


After this fear had come upon them, he wrought more miracles; both Peter and the rest; “And by the 
hands of the Apostles were many signs and wonders wrought among the people; and they were all with 
one accord in Solomon’s porch. And of the rest durst no man join himself to them,” i.e. to the Apostles; 
“put the people magnified them,” i.e. the Jewish people. If “no man durst join himself unto them,” the 
Apostles, “there were,” however, “the more added unto the Lord, believers, multitudes both of men and of 
women, insomuch that they brought out into the streets their impotent folk, and laid them upon couches 
and beds, that at the least the shadow of Peter passing by might overshadow some of them.” (v. 12-15.) 
For Peter was the wonderful one, and he to whom they more gave heed both because of his public 
harangue, the first and the second and the third, and because of the miracle; for he it was that wrought 
the miracle, the first, the second, the third: for the present miracle was twofold: first, the convicting the 
thoughts of the heart, and next the inflicting of death at his word of command. “That at the least the 
shadow of Peter passing by,” etc. This had not occurred in the history of Christ; but see here what He had 
told them actually coming to pass, that “they which believe on Me, the works that I do shall they do also; 
and greater works than these shall they do.” (John xiv. 12.) “There came also a multitude out of the cities 
round about unto Jerusalem, bringing sick folks, and them that were vexed with unclean spirits; and they 
were healed every one.” (v. 16.) 


And now I would have you observe the way in which their whole life is interwoven. First there was 
despondency on account of Christ taken from them, and then came joy because of the Spirit descending 
upon them; again, dejection because of the scoffers, and then joy in the result of their own apology. And 
here again we find both dejection and gladness. In that they were become conspicuous, and that God 
made revelations to them, there was gladness: in that they had cut off some of their own company, there 
was sadness. Once more: again there is gladness upon their success, and again sadness by reason of the 
High Priest. And so it will be seen to be the case throughout. And the same will be found to hold in the 
case of the ancient saints likewise.—But let us look over again what has been said. 


“They sold them,” it is written, “and brought the prices, and laid them down at the Apostles’ feet.” 
(Recapitulation. iv. 34-37.) See, my beloved brethren, how instead of leaving the Apostles to sell, they 
themselves sold, and presented the prices to them. “But a certain man named Ananias,” etc. (v. 1.) This 
history touches Bishops too, and very forcibly. And the wife of Ananias was privy to the thing done: 
therefore he examines her. But perhaps some one will say that he dealt very harshly with her. What do you 
mean? What harshness? If for gathering sticks a man is to be stoned, much rather ought he for sacrilege; 
for this money was become sacred. He that has chosen to sell his goods and distribute them, and then 
withdraws them, is guilty of sacrilege. But if he is sacrilegious, who resumes from his own, much more he 
who takes from what is not his own. And do not think that because the consequence is not now the same, 
the crime will go unpunished. Do you see that this is the charge brought against Ananias, that having 
made the money sacred, he afterwards secreted it? Couldest thou not, said Peter, after selling thy land, 
use the proceeds as thine own? Wast thou forbidden? Wherefore after thou hadst promised it? See how at 
the very beginning, the devil made his attack; in the very midst of such signs and wonders, how this man 
was hardened! Something of the same kind had happened upon a time in the Old Testament. The son of 
Charmi coveted the devoted thing: for observe there also what vengeance ensues upon the sin. Sacrilege, 
beloved, is a most grievous crime, insulting, and full of contempt. We neither obliged thee to sell, the 
Apostle says, nor to give thy money when thou hadst sold; of thine own free choice thou didst it; why hast 
thou then stolen from the sacred treasury? “Why,” he says, “hath Satan filled thine heart?” (v. 3.) Well, if 
Satan did the thing, why is the man made guilty of it? For admitting the influence of the devil, and being 
filled with it. You will say, they ought to have corrected him. But he would not have received correction; 
for he that has seen such things as he had seen, and is none the better, would certainly be none the better 
for anything else that could be done; the matter was not one to be simply passed over: like a gangrene, it 
must be cut out, that it might not infect the rest of the body. As it is, both the man himself is benefitted in 
regard that he is not left to advance further in wickedness, and the rest, in that they are made more 
earnest; otherwise the contrary would have ensued. In the next place, Peter proves him guilty, and shows 
that the deed was not hidden from him, and then pronounces the sentence. But wherefore, upon what 
purpose hast thou done this? Didst thou wish to keep it? Thou oughtest to have kept it all along, and never 
to have professed to give it. The sacrilege, beloved, is a grievous one. For another, it may be, coveted what 
was not his own: but it was at thy discretion to keep what was thine own. Why then didst thou first make 
it sacred, and then take it? Out of excessive contempt hast thou done this. The deed does not admit of 
pardon, it is past pleading for.—Therefore let it be no stumbling-block to any, if at present also there are 
sacrilegious persons. If there were such persons then, much more now, when evils are many. But let us 
“rebuke them before all, that others also may fear.” (1 Tim. v. 20.) Judas was sacrilegious, but it was no 
stumbling-block to the disciples. Do you see how many evils spring from love of money? “And great fear, it 
is said, came on all them that heard these things.” (v. 5.) That man was punished, and others profited 


thereby. Not without cause. And yet, signs had been wrought before: true, but there was not such a sense 
of fear. So true is that saying, “The Lord is known by executing judgments.” (Ps. ix. 16.) The same thing 
had occurred in the case of the Ark: Uzzah was punished and fear came upon the rest. (2 Sam. vi. 7.) But 
in that instance the king through fear removed from him the Ark; but here the disciples became more 
earnestly heedful. [“And it was about the space of three hours after, when his wife, not knowing what was 
done, came in,” etc.] (v. 7.) But observe how Peter, instead of sending for her, waited till she entered; and 
how none of the others durst carry out the intelligence. Such the teacher’s awfulness, such the disciples’ 
reverence, such the obedience! “An interval of three hours,”—and yet the woman did not hear of it, and 
none of those present reported it, although there was time enough for it to be noised abroad; but they 
were afraid. This circumstance the Evangelist relates with wonder even, when he says, “Not knowing 
what was done, came in.” “And Peter answered unto her,” etc. (v. 8.) And yet she might have perceived 
even from this that Peter knew the secret. For why, having questioned none other, does he question you? 
Was it not clear that he asked because he knew? But so great was her hardness, it would not let her 
attempt to evade the guilt; and with great confidence she replied; for she thought she was speaking only 
to a man. The aggravation of the sin was, that they committed it as with one soul, just as upon a settled 
compact between them. “How is it that ye have agreed together,” he said, “to tempt the Spirit of the Lord? 
behold, the feet of them which have buried thy husband are at the door.” (v. 9.) First he makes her learn 
the sin, and then shows that she will justly suffer the same punishment with her husband, since she has 
committed the same wickedness: “And they shall carry thee out. And she fell down straightway at his 
feet,” for she was standing near him, “and yielded up the ghost.” (v. 10.) So entirely by their own act had 
they invited upon themselves the vengeance! Who after that would not be struck with awe? who would not 
fear the Apostle? who would not marvel? who not be afraid? “And they were with one accord, all of them 
in Solomon’s porch,” (v. 12) no longer in a house, but having occupied the very Temple, they there passed 
their time! No longer they guarded themselves against touching the unclean; nay, without scruple they 
handled the dead. And observe how, while to their own people they are severe, against the aliens they do 
not exercise their power. “But the people,” he says, “magnified them.” (v. 13.) And as he had mentioned 
their being “in Solomon’s porch,” that you may not wonder how the multitude allowed this, he tells us that 
they did not dare even to approach them: for “no man,” he says, “durst join himself unto them.” “But 
believers were the more added unto the Lord, multitudes both of men and women: insomuch that they 
brought forth the sick into the streets, and laid them on beds and couches, that at the least the shadow of 
Peter passing by might overshadow some of them.” (v. 14, 15.) Great faith, surpassing what had been 
shown in the case of Christ. How comes this? Because Christ declared: “And greater works than these 
shall he do, because I go unto My Father.” (john xiv. 12.) And these things the people do, while the 
Apostles remain there, and are not moving about from place to place: also from other places they were all 
bringing [their sick] on beds and couches: and from all quarters accrued to them fresh tribute of wonder; 
from them that believed, from them that were healed, from him that was punished; from their boldness of 
speech towards those (their adversaries), from the virtuous behavior of the believers: for certainly the 
effect produced was not owing to the miracles only. For though the Apostles themselves modestly ascribe 
it all to this cause, declaring that they did these things in the name of Christ, yet at the same time the life 
and noble conduct of the men helped to produce this effect. “And believers were more added unto the 
Lord, multitudes both of men and women.” Observe, how he now no longer tells the number of them that 
believe; at such a rate was the faith making way even to an immense multitude, and so widely was the 
Resurrection proclaimed. So then “the people magnified them:” but they were now no longer lightly to be 
despised as once they were: for in a little moment, at a single turn of the scale, such have been the effects 
produced by the fisherman and by the publican! Earth was become a heaven, for manner of life, for 
boldness of speech, for wonders, for all besides; like Angels were they looked upon with wonder: all 
unconcerued for ridicule, for threats, for perils: compassionate were they, and beneficent; some of them 
they succoured with money, and some with words, and some with healing of their bodies and of their 
souls; no kind of healing (phan eidos iatreias) but they accomplished. 


Peter all but pleads for himself, when at the point to inflict the punishment, and at the same time gives a 
lesson to the rest. For because the act would seem exceeding stern, therefore it is that he does so much in 
the case. In respect of the woman also the process of judgment was terrible. But see how many evils grow 
out of the sacrilege: covetousness, contempt of God, impiety; and upon these too he pleaded for himself 
before the assembly, in that he did not immediately proceed to punishment, but first exposed the sin. 
None groaned, none lamented, all were terrified. For as their faith increased, the signs also were 
multiplied, and great was the fear among their own company: for the things which are from without do 
not so militate (polemhei) against our peace, as do the acts of our own people. If we be firmly joined 
together, no warfare will be hard: but the mischief would be the being divided and broken up. Now they 
went about in the public place: with boldness they attacked even the market, and in the midst of enemies 
they prevailed, and that saying was fulfilled, “Be Thou Ruler in the midst among Thine enemies.” (Ps. cx. 
2.) This was a greater miracle, that they, arrested, cast into prison, should do such acts as these! 


If those for lying suffered such things, what shall not the perjured suffer? Because she simply affirmed, 
“Yea, for so much,” ye see what she suffered. Bethink you then; they that swear and forswear themselves, 
of what should they be worthy? It comes in opportunely to-day even from the Old Testament to show you 
the heinousness of perjury. “There was,” it says, “a flying sickle, ten cubits in breadth.” (Zech. v. 2.) The 
“flying” betokens the swift advent of the vengeance which pursues oaths; that it is many cubits in length 
and breadth, signifies the force and magnitude of the woes; that it comes flying “from heaven,” is to show 


that the vengeance comes from the judgment-seat on high: that it is in the form of a sickle,” denotes the 
inevitableness of the doom: for just as the sickle, where it comes and has hooked the neck, is not drawn 
back with nothing but itself, but with the head reaped off, even so the vengeance which comes upon the 
swearers is severe, and will not desist until it have completed its work. But if we swear and escape, let us 
not be confident; this is but to our woe. For what think ye? How many, since Ananias and Sapphira, have 
dared the same with them? How is it then, say you, that they have not met with the same fate? Not 
because it was allowed in them, but because they are reserved for a greater punishment. For those who 
often sin and are not punished, have greater reason to fear and dread than if they were punished. For the 
vengeance is increased for them by their present impunity and the long-suffering of God. Then let us not 
look to this, that we are not punished; but let us consider whether we have not sinned: if sinning we are 
not punished, we have the more reason to tremble. Say, if you have a slave, and you only threaten him, 
and do not beat him; when is he most in fear, when most inclined to run away? Is is not when you only 
threaten him? And hence we advise each other not to be continually using threats, thereby choosing 
rather to agitate the mind by the terror, and lacerating it worse than with blows. For in the one instance 
the punishment is momentary, but in the other it is perpetual. If then no one feels the stroke of the sickle, 
do not look to this, but rather let each consider whether he commits such sins. Many like things are done 
now as were done before the Flood, yet no flood has been sent: because there is a hell threatened, and 
vengeance. Many sin as the people did in Sodom, yet no rain of fire has been poured down; because a 
river of fire is prepared. Many go the lengths of Pharaoh; yet they have not fared like Pharaoh, they have 
not been drowned in a Red Sea: for the sea that awaits them, is the sea of the bottomless pit, where the 
punishment is not accompanied with insensibility, where there is no suffocation to end all, but in ever 
lengthened torture, in burning, in strangling, they are consumed there. Many have offended like the 
Israelites, but no serpents have devoured them: there awaits them the worm that never dieth. Many have 
been like Gehazi, yet they have not been struck with leprosy: for instead of leprosy, it remains for them to 
be cut asunder, and numbered among the hypocrites. Many have both sworn and forsworn; but if they 
have indeed escaped, let us not be confident: the gnashing of teeth awaits them. Yea, here too they will 
suffer many grievous woes, though, it may be, not immediately, but after further transgressions, that the 
vengeance may be the greater; for even we often set out at first with small sins, and then through great 
offences lose all. Therefore when you see anything happening to you, call to mind that particular sin of 
yours. The sons of Jacob are an example of this. Remember Joseph’s brothers; they had sold their brother, 
they had even attempted to slay him; nay, they had slain him, as far as inclination went; they had deceived 
and grieved the old man; they suffered nothing. After many years they are brought into extreme peril, and 
now they are put in remembrance of this their sin. Exceeding wisely is this circumstance brought in. Hear 
what they say: “We are verily guilty concerning our brother.” (Gen. xlii. 21.) In this manner then do thou 
also, when anything happens, say, We are verily guilty, because we have not obeyed Christ; because we 
have sworn; my much swearing, and my false swearing, has fallen upon my own head. Confess thou; since 
they also confessed, and were saved. For what though the punishment follow not immediately? Since Ahab 
also did not immediately after his sin in the matter of Naboth suffer that vengeance which he yet at last 
suffered. (1 Kings xxi. 19.) And what is the reason of this? God sets thee a time, in which to wash thyself 
clean; but if thou persist, at last He will send down the vengeance. You have seen the fate of liars. 
Consider what is the fate of false swearers, consider, and desist. It is impossible a swearer should not 
forswear himself, whether he will or not; and no perjurer can be saved. One false oath sufficeth to finish 
all, to draw down upon us the whole measure of vengeance. Let us then take heed to ourselves, that we 
may escape the punishment due to this offence, and be deemed worthy of the loving kindness of God, 
through the grace and mercies of His only-begotten Son, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost be 
glory, power, and honor, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XIII 


ACTS V. 17, 18 


“Then having risen up, the high-priest and they that were with him (which is the sect of the Sadducees) 
were filled with indignation, and laid their hands on the Apostles, and put them in the common prison.” 


“Having risen up,” that is, being roused, being excited at the things taking place, the high-priest and they 
which were with him (which is the sect of the Sadducees) were filled with indignation, and laid their 
hands on the Apostles:” they now assault them more vigorously: “and put them in the common prison;” 
but did not forthwith bring them to trial, because they expected them again to be softened down. “But the 
Angel of the Lord opened the prison doors, and brought them forth, and said, Go, stand and speak in the 
temple to the people all the words of this life.” “And when they heard that, they entered into the temple 
early in the morning, and taught.” (v. 19-21.) This was done both for the encouragement of the disciples, 
and for the benefit and instruction of the others. And observe how the proceeding in the present instance 
is just the same as in what Christ Himself did. Namely, in His miracles though He does not let men see 
them in the act of being wrought, He furnishes the means whereby they may be apprised of the things 
wrought: thus, in His Resurrection, He did not let them see how He rose: in the water made wine, the 
guests do not see it done, for they have been drinking much, and the discernment He leaves to others. 
Just so in the present case, they do not see them in the act of being brought forth, but the proofs from 
which they might gather what had been done, they do see. And it was by night that the Angel put them 
forth. Why was this? Because in this way they were more believed than they would have been in the other: 
so, people would not even have had occasion to put the question: they would not in some other way have 
believed. So it was in the old times, in the case of Nebuchadnezzar: he saw them praising God in the 
furnace, and then indeed he was put in amazement. (Dan. iii. 24.) Whereas then these priests ought as 
their first question to have asked, How came ye out? instead of this, as if nothing had happened, they ask, 
“Did we not straitly charge you not to speak?” (v. 28.) And observe, by report of others they are apprised 
of all the circumstances: they see the prison remaining closed with safety, and the guards standing before 
the doors. A twofold security this; as was the case at the sepulchre, where was both the seal, and the men 
to watch. See how they fought against God! Say, was this of man’s doing, that happened to them? Who led 
them forth, when the doors were shut? How came they out, with the keepers standing before the door? 
Verily they must be mad or drunken to talk so. Here are men, whom neither prison, nor bonds, nor closed 
doors, had been able to keep in; and yet they expect to overpower them: such is their childish folly! Their 
officers come and confess what has taken place, as if on purpose to debar them from all show of reason. 
Do you mark how there is miracle upon miracle, differing in kind, some wrought by them, others on them, 
and these more illustrious than the others? “And when they heard that, they entered into the temple early 
in the morning, and taught. But the high-priest came, and they that were with him, and called the council 
together, and all the senate of the children of Israel, and sent to the prison to have them brought. But 
when the officers came, and found them not in the prison, they returned, and told, saying, The prison truly 
found we shut with all safety, and the keepers standing without before the doors: but when we had 
opened, we found no man within. Now when the high-priest and the captain of the temple and the chief 
priests heard these things, they doubted of them whereunto this would grow.” (v. 21-25.) It is well ordered 
that the information was not brought to them at once, but they are first utterly at a loss what to think, that 
when they have considered it well and seen that there is a Divine Power in the case, then they may learn 
the whole state of the case. “Then came one, and told them, saying, Behold, the men whom ye put in 
prison are standing in the temple, and teaching the people. Then went the captain with the other officers, 
and brought them without violence: for they feared the multitude, lest they should have been stoned.” (v. 
25, 26.) O the folly of the men! “They feared,” saith he, “the multitude.” Why, how had the multitude 
helped the Apostles? When they ought to have feared that God Who was continually delivering them like 
winged creatures out of their power, instead of that, “they feared the multitude!” “And the high-priest,” 
shameless, reckless, senseless, “asked them, saying, Did not we straitly command you that ye should not 
teach in this name? and, behold ye have filled Jerusalem with your doctrine and intend to bring this man’s 
blood upon us.” (v. 27, 28.) What then (say the Apostles)? Again with mildness they address them; and yet 
they might have said, “Who are ye, that ye countermand God?” But what do they say? Again in the way of 
exhortation and advice, and with much mildness, they make answer. “Then Peter and the other Apostles 
answered and said, We ought to obey God rather than men.” (v. 29.) High magnanimity! He shows them 
too that they are fighting against God. For, he says, Whom ye killed, Him hath God raised up. “The God of 
our fathers raised up Jesus, Whom ye slew and hanged on a tree. Him hath God exalted with His right 
hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins.” (v. 30, 31.) 
And again they refer the whole to the Father, that He should not seem to be alien to the Father. “And hath 
exalted,” saith He, “with his right hand.” He affirms not merely the Resurrection, but the Exaltation also. 
“For to give repentance to Israel.” Observe here as before the gain (to them): observe the perfection of 
doctrine conveyed in the form of apology. “And we are witnesses of these things.” (v. 32.) Great boldness 
of speech! And the ground of their credibility: “And so is also the Holy Ghost, Whom God hath given to 
them that obey Him.” Do you observe that they allege not only the Spirit’s testimony? And they said not, 
“Whom He hath given” to us, but, “to them that obey Him:” therein alike showing their own unassuming 
temper, and intimating the greatness of the gift, and showing the hearers that it was possible for them 
also to receive the Spirit. See, how these people were instructed both by deeds and by words, and yet they 


paid no heed, that their condemnation might be just. For to this end did God suffer the Apostles to be 
brought to trial, that both their adversaries might be instructed, and all might learn, and that the Apostles 
might be invigorated to boldness of speech. “And they hearing that, were cut to the heart.” (v. 33.) The 
others (on a former occasion) “when they heard these things were pricked;” here they were cut (as with a 
saw) (dieprionto) “and desired to slay them.” (ch. ii. 37.) 


But it is necessary now to look over again what we have read. “But the angel of the Lord by night opened 
the prison doors, and brought them forth, and said, Go, stand and speak in the temple to the people all the 
words of this life. Brought them forth.” (Recapitulation, v. 19, 20.) He did not bring them away to benefit 
themselves thereby, but, “Stand,” he says, “and speak in the temple to the people.” But if the guards had 
put them out, as those thought, they would have fled, that is, supposing they had been induced to come 
out: and if those had put them forth, they would not have stood in the temple, but would have absconded. 
No one is so void of sense, as not at once to see this. “Did we not straitly charge you?” (v. 28.) Well, if they 
undertook to obey you, ye do well to call them to account: but if even at the very time they told you they 
would not obey, what account have you to call them to, what defence is there for them to make? “And 
behold ye have filled Jerusalem with your doctrine, and intend to bring this man’s blood upon us.” Mark 
the inconsistency of the accusations, and the exceeding folly. They want to make it appear now, that the 
dispositions of the Jews are sanguinary, as if they were doing these things not for the truth’s sake, but in 
the wish to be revenged. And for this reason too the Apostles do not answer them with defiance 
(thraseos): for they were teachers. And yet where is the man, who, with a whole city to back him, and 
endowed with so great grace, would not have spoken and uttered something big? But not so did these: for 
they were not angered; no, they pitied these men, and wept over them, and marked in what way they 
might free them from their error and wrath. And they no longer say to them, “Judge ye:” (ch. iv. 19) but 
they simply affirm, saying, “Whom God raised up, Him do we preach: it is by the will of God that these 
things are done.” They said not, Did not we tell you even then, that “we cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard?” (ib. 20.) for they are not contentious for glory; but they repeat again the same 
story,—the Cross, the Resurrection. And they tell not, wherefore He was crucified—that it was for our 
sakes: but they hint at this indeed, but not openly as yet, wishing to terrify them awhile. And yet what sort 
of rhetoric is here? None at all, but everywhere it is still the Passion, and the Resurrection and the 
Ascension, and the end wherefore: “The God of our fathers raised up Jesus,” etc. (v. 30, 31.) And yet what 
improbable assertions are these! Very improbable, no doubt; but for all that, not rulers, not people, had a 
word to say against them: but those had their mouths stopped, and these received the teaching. “And we,” 
saith he, “are witnesses of these things.” (v. 32.) Of what things? Of His having promised forgiveness and 
repentance: for the Resurrection indeed was acknowledged, now. But that He giveth forgiveness, both we 
are witnesses, and “so is the Holy Ghost,” Who would not have come down, unless sins had been first 
remitted: so that this is an indisputable proof. “When they heard that, they were cut” (to the heart), “and 
took counsel to slay them.” (v. 33.) Hearest thou of the forgiveness of sins, O wretched man, and that God 
doth not demand punishment, and dost thou wish to slay them? What wickedness was this! And yet, either 
they ought to have convicted them of lying, or if they could not do that, to have believed: but if they did 
not choose to believe, yet they ought not to slay them. For what was there deserving of death? Such was 
their intoxication, they did not even see what had taken place. Observe, how everywhere the Apostles, 
when they have made mention of the crime, add the mention of forgiveness; showing, that while what had 
been done was worthy of death, that which was given was proffered to them as to benefactors! In what 
other way could any one have persuaded them? 


“Then stood up the high-priest,” etc. As men in high repute, these (the Apostles) were about to take their 
place near to the Prophets. The Sadducees were they that were most sore on the subject of the 
Resurrection. But perchance some one will say: Why, what man, endowed with such gifts as the Apostles 
were, would not have been great? But consider, I pray you, how, before that they were endowed with the 
grace, “they were continuing steadfastly with one accord in prayer” (ch. i. 14), and depending on the aid 
from above. And dost thou, my beloved, hope for the kingdom of heaven, yet endurest naught? And hast 
thou received the Spirit, yet sufferest not such things, nor encounterest perils? But they, before they had 
breathing-time from their former dangers, were again led into others. And even this too, that there is no 
arrogance, no conceit, how great a good it is! To converse with mildness, what a gain it is! For not all that 
they did was the immediate work of grace, but there are many marks of their own zeal as well. That the 
gifts of grace shine forth in them, this was from their own diligence. See, for instance, from the very 
beginning, how careful Peter is; how sober and vigilant: how they that believed cast away their riches, had 
no private property, continued in prayer, showed that they were of one mind, passed their time in fastings. 
What grace, I ask (alone), did all this? Therefore it is that He brings the evidence home to them through 
their own officers. Just as in the case of Christ, it was their officers who said, “Never man spake as this 
Man speaketh.” (John vii. 46.) These (proofs) are more apt to be believed than the Resurrection.—Observe 
also the moderation shown by (the rulers) themselves, and how they give way. “The high-priest asked 
them, saying,” etc. (v. 27): here he reasons with them, forsooth, in a moderate tone; for he was frightened: 
indeed to hinder was what he desired rather than to kill, since that he cannot do: and with the view to 
rouse them all, and show them the extreme danger they are in, “And intend,” says he (to the Apostles), “to 
bring this man’s blood upon us.” Dost thou still take Him to be but man? He wants to make it appear that 
the injunction was necessary for their own safety. But mark what (Peter) says: “Him hath God exalted with 
His right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins.” (v. 
31.) Here he forbears to mention the Gentiles, not to give them a handle against him. “And they desired,” 


it says, “to slay them.” (v. 33.) See again these in perplexity, these in pain: but those in quiet and 
cheerfulness and delight. It is not merely, They were grieved, but “They were cut” (to the heart). Truly this 
makes good that proverb, “Evil do, evil fare:” as we may see in this case. Here were these men in bonds, 
set at the bar of judgment, and the men that sit in judgment upon them were in distress and helpless 
perplexity. For as he who strikes a blow upon the adamant, gets the shock of the blow himself, so it was 
with these men. But they saw that not only was their boldness of speech not stopped, but rather their 
preaching increased the more, and that they discoursed without a thought of fear, and afforded them no 
handles against them. 


Let us imitate these, my beloved: let us be undaunted in all our dangers. There is nothing dreadful to him 
that fears God; but all that is dreadful is for others. For when a man is delivered from his passions, and 
regards all present things as a shadow, say, from whom shall he suffer anything dreadful? whom shall he 
have to fear? whom shall he need plead to? Let us flee to this Rock which cannot be shaken. If any one 
were to build for us a city, and throw up a wall around it, and remove us to a land uninhabited, where 
there were none to disturb us, and there supply us with abundance of everything, and not suffer us to 
have aught to trouble us with anybody, he would not set us in such perfect safety, as Christ hath done now. 
Be it a city made of brass, if you will, surrounded on all sides with a wall, lofty and impregnable, let there 
be no enemy near it; let it have land plentiful and rich, let there be added abundance of other things, let 
the citizens too be mild and gentle, and no evil-doer there, neither robber, nor thief, no informer, no court 
of justice, but merely agreements (sunallalmata); and let us dwell in this city: not even thus would it be 
possible to live in security. Wherefore? Because there could not but be differences with servants, with 
wives, with children, to be a groundwork of much discomfort. But here was nothing of the kind; for here 
was nothing at all to pain them or cause any discomfort. Nay, what is more wonderful to say, the very 
things which are thought to cause discomfort, became matter of all joy and gladness. For tell me, what 
was there for them to be annoyed at? what to take amiss? Shall we cite a particular case for comparison 
with them? Well, let there be one of consular dignity, let him be possessed of much wealth, let him dwell in 
the imperial city, let him have no troublesome business with anybody, but only live in delight, and have 
nothing else but this to do, seated at the very summit of wealth and honor and power: and let us set 
against him a Peter, in bonds if you will, in evils without number: and we shall find that he is the man that 
lives the most delightfully. For when there is such excess of joy, as to be delighted when in bonds, think 
what must be the greatness of that joy! For like as those who are high in office, whatsoever evils may 
happen, are not sensible of them, but continue in enjoyment: so did these the more rejoice on account of 
these very evils. For it is impossible, impossible in words to express how great pleasure falls to their lot, 
who suffer for Christ’s sake: for they rejoice in their sufferings, rather than in their good things. Whoso 
loves Christ, knows what I say.—But what as regards safety? And who, I ask, if he were ever so rich, could 
have escaped so many perils, going about among so many different nations, for the sole purpose of 
bringing about a reformation in their manner of life? For it was just as if by royal mandate that they 
carried all before them, nay, far more easily, for never mandate could have been so effectual, as their 
words were. For the royal edict compels by necessity, but these drew men willingly and spontaneously, 
yea, and with hearts above measure thankful. What royal edict, I ask, would ever have persuaded men to 
part with all their property and their lives; to despise home, country, kindred, yea, even self-preservation? 
Yet the voices of fishermen and tent-makers availed for this. So that they were both happy, and more 
powerful and strong than all others. “Yes,” say you, “those of course were, for they wrought miracles.” 
(supra, p. 83, note 4.) But I ask what miracles did those who believed work, the three thousand, and the 
five thousand; and yet these, we read, passed their time in gladness? And well they might: for that which 
is the groundwork of all discomforts, the possession of riches, was done away with. For that, that, I say, 
was ever the cause both of wars and fighting, and grief, and discomfort, and all evils: the thing which 
makes life full of labor and troubles, it is that. And indeed it would be found that many more rich than 
poor have reason to be sad. If any think this is not true, their notion is derived not from the nature of the 
things, but from their own fancy. And if the rich do enjoy some sort of pleasure, this is not to be wondered 
at: for even those who are covered all over with the itch, have a good deal of pleasure. For that the rich 
are for all the world like these, and their mind affected in the same sort, is plain from this circumstance. 
Their cares annoy them, and they choose to be engrossed with them for the sake of the momentary 
pleasure: while those who are free from these affections, are in health and without discomfort. Whether is 
more pleasant, I ask, whether of the two more safe? To have to take thought only for a single loaf of bread 
and suit of clothes, or for an immense family, both slaves and freemen, not having care about himself 
(only)? For as this man has his fears for himself, so have you for those who depend on your own person. 
Why, I pray you, does poverty seem a thing to be shunned? Just in the same way as other good things are, 
in the judgment of many, things to be deprecated. “Yes,” say you, “but it is not that those good things are 
subjects for deprecation, but that they are hard of attainment.” Well, so is poverty, not a thing to be 
deprecated, but hard of attainment: so that if one could bear it, there would be no reason to deprecate it. 
For how is it that the Apostles did not deprecate it? how is it that many even choose it, and so far from 
deprecating, even run to it? For that which is really a thing to be deprecated, cannot be an object of 
choice save to madmen. But if it be the men of philosophic and elevated minds that betake themselves to 
this, as to a safe and salubrious retreat, no wonder if to the rest it wears a different appearance. For, in 
truth, the rich man seems to me to be just like a city, unwalled, situated in a plain, inviting assailants from 
all sides: but poverty, a secure fortress, strong as brass can make it, and the way up to it difficult. “And 
yet,” say you, “the fact is just the reverse: for these are they, who are often dragged into courts of law, 
these are they who are overborne and ill-treated.” No: not the poor, as poor, but those who being poor 


want to be rich. But I am not speaking of them, but of such as make it their study to live in poverty. For 
say, how comes it that nobody ever drags the brethren of the hills into courts of law? and yet if to be poor 
is to be a mark for oppression, those ought most of all to be dragged thither, since they are poorer than all 
others. How comes it that nobody drags the common mendicants into the law-courts? Because they are 
come to the extreme of poverty. How is it that none does violence to them, none lays vexatious 
informations against them? Because they abide in a stronghold too safe for that. How many think it a 
condition hard to struggle against, poverty, I mean, and begging! What then, I ask, is it a good thing to 
beg? “It is good, if there be comfort,” say you; “if there be one to give: it is a life so free from trouble and 
reverses, as every one knows.” But I do not mean to commend this; God forbid! what I advise is the not 
aiming at riches. 


For say, whom would you rather call blessed? those who find themselves at home with virtue, (epitedeious 
pros areten) or those who stand aloof? Of course, those who are near. Say then, which of the two is the 
man to learn anything that is profitable, and to shine in the true wisdom? the former, or the latter? The 
first, all must see. If you doubt it, satisfy yourself in this way. Fetch hither from the market-place any of 
the poor wretches there; let him be a cripple, lame, maimed: and then produce some other person, comely 
of aspect, strong in body, full of life and vigor in every part, overflowing with riches: let him be of 
illustrious birth, and possessed of great power. Then let us bring both these into the school of philosophy: 
which of them, I ask, is more likely to receive the things taught? The first precept, at the outset, “Be lowly 
and moderate” (for this is Christ’s command): which will be most able to fulfil it, this one or the other? 
“Blessed are they that mourn” (Matt. v. 4): which will most receive this saying? “Blessed are the lowly:” 
which will most listen to this? “Blessed are the pure in heart. Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness. Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake” (ib. 8, 6, 10). Which 
will with ease receive these sayings? And, if you will, let us apply to all of them these rules, and see how 
they will fit. Is not the one inflamed and swollen all over, while the other is ever lowly minded and 
subdued in his whole bearing? It is quite plain. Yes, and there is a saying to that effect among those that 
are without: “(I was) a slave, Epictetus by name, a cripple in body, for poverty a very Irus, and a friend of 
the Immortals.” For how, I would ask, can it be otherwise, but that the soul of the rich must teem with 
evils; folly, vainglory, numberless lusts, anger and passion, covetousness, iniquity, and what not? So that 
even for philosophy, the former is more congenially (epitedeia) disposed than the latter. By all means seek 
to ascertain which is the more pleasant: for this I see is the point everywhere discussed, whether such an 
one has the more enjoyable way of life. And yet even as regards this, we need not be in doubt; for to be 
near to health, is also to have much enjoyment. But whether of the two, I would ask, is best disposed 
(epitedeios) to the matter now in hand, that which we will needs carry into accomplishment—our law, I 
mean—the poor man or the rich? Whether of them will be apt to swear? The man who has children to be 
provoked with, the man who has his covenants with innumerable parties, or the man who is concerned to 
apply for just a loaf of bread or a garment? This man has not even need of oaths, should he wish, but 
always lives free from cares of business; nay, more, it is often seen that he who is disciplined to swear not 
at all, will also despise riches; and one shall see in his whole behavior his ways all branching off from this 
one good habit, and leading to meekness, to contempt of riches, to piety, to subduedness of soul, to 
compunction of heart. Then let us not be indolent, my beloved, but let us again show great earnestness: 
they who have succeeded, that they may keep the success achieved, that they be not easily caught by the 
receding wave, nor the refluent tide carry them back again [they too who are yet behindhand, that they 
may be raised up again, and strive to make up that which is wanting. And meanwhile let those who have 
succeeded, help those who have not been able to do the same]: and by reaching out their hands, as they 
would to men struggling in the deep water, receive them into the haven of no-swearing (anomosias). For it 
is indeed a haven of safety, to swear not at all: whatever storms burst upon us, to be in no danger of 
sinking there: be it anger, be it insult, be it passion, be it what it may, the soul is stayed securely; yea, 
though one have vented some chance word or other that ought not, and had been better not, to be spoken, 
yet he has laid himself under no necessity, no law. (Supra, Hom. ix. S:5. ad. Pop. Ant. viii. S:3.) See what 
Herod did for his oath’s sake: he cut off the head of the Fore-runner. “But because of his oaths,” it says, 
“and because of them which sat at meat with him” (Mark vi. 26), he cut off the head of the Prophet. Think 
what the tribes had to suffer for their oath in the matter of the tribe of Benjamin (Judges xxi. 5-10): what 
Saul had to suffer for his oath (1 Sam. xiv. 24, etc.). For Saul indeed perjured himself, but Herod did what 
was even worse than perjury, he committed murder. Joshua again—you know how it fared with him, for his 
oath in the matter of the Gibeonites. (Joshua, ch. ix.) For it is indeed a snare of Satan, this swearing. Let 
us burst the cords; let us bring ourselves into a condition in which it will be easy (not to swear); let us 
break loose from every entanglement, and from this snare of Satan. Let us fear the command of the Lord: 
let us settle ourselves in the best of habits: that, making progress, and having achieved this and the rest 
of the commandments, we may obtain those good things which are promised to them that love Him, 
through the grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and the Holy 
Ghost together be glory, power, and honor, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XIV 
ACTS V. 34 


“Then stood there up one in the council, a Pharisee, named Gamaliel, a doctor of the law, had in 
reputation among all the people, and commanded the men to be put forth a little space.” 


This Gamaliel was Paul’s teacher. And one may well wonder, how, being so right-minded in his judgment, 
and withal learned in the law, he did not yet believe. But it cannot be that he should have continued in 
unbelief to the end. Indeed it appears plainly from the words he here speaks. He “commanded,” it says, 
“to put the men forth a little space [and said unto them.]” Observe how judiciously he frames his speech, 
and how he immediately at the very outset puts them in fear. And that he may not be suspected of taking 
their part, he addresses them as if he and they were of the same opinion, and does not use much 
vehemence, but as speaking to men intoxicated through passion, he thus expresses himself: “Ye men of 
Israel, take heed to yourselves what ye intend to do as touching these men.” (v. 35.) Do not, he would say, 
go to work rashly and in a hurry. “For before these days rose up Theudas, boasting himself to be 
somebody: to whom a number of men, about four hundred, joined themselves: who was slain; and all, as 
many as obeyed him, were scattered, and brought to naught.” (v. 36.) By examples he teaches them 
prudence; and, by way of encouragement, mentions last the man who seduced the greatest number. Now 
before he gives the examples, he says, “Take heed to yourselves;” but when he has cited them, then he 
declares his opinion, and says, “Refrain from these men.” For, says he, “there rose up Judas of Galilee in 
the days of the taxing, and drew away much people after him: he also perished; and all, even as many as 
obeyed him, were dispersed. And now I say unto you, Refrain from these men, and let them alone: for if 
this council or this work be of men, it will come to naught. But if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow them.” 
(al. it) (v. 37-39.) Then what is there, he would say, to hinder you to be overthrown? For, says he (take 
heed), “lest haply ye be found even to fight against God.” He would dissuade them both by the 
consideration that the thing is impossible, and because it is not for their good. And he does not say by 
whom these people were destroyed, but that there they “were scattered,” and their confederacy fell away 
to nothing. For if, says he, it be of man, what needs any ado on your part? but if it be of God, for all your 
ado you will not be able to overcome it. The argument is unanswerable. “And they were persuaded by 
him.” (v. 40.) How were they persuaded? So as not to slay them, but merely to scourge. For, it says, “And 
when they had called the Apostles, and beaten them, they commanded that they should not speak in the 
name of Jesus, and let them go.” See after what great works they are scourged! And again their teaching 
became more extended: for they taught at home and in the temple, “And they departed from the presence 
of the council, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer shame for His name. And daily in the 
temple, and in every house, they ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ. (v. 41, 42.) And in those 
days, when the number of the disciples was multiplied, there arose a murmuring of the Hellenists against 
the Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in the daily ministration.” (ch. vi. 1.) Not absolutely in 
those immediate days; for it is the custom of Scripture to speak of things next about to happen, as taking 
place in immediate succession. But by “Hellenists” I suppose he means those who spoke Greek [“against 
the Hebrews”]: for they did not use the Greek language. Behold another trial! observe how from within 
and from without there are warrings, from the very first! “Then,” it says, “the twelve called the multitude 
of the disciples unto them, and said, It is not reason that we should leave the word of God, and serve 
tables.” (v. 2.) Well said: for the needful must give precedence to the more needful. But see, how 
straightway they both take thought for these (inferior matters), and yet do not neglect the preaching. 
“Because their widows were overlooked:” for those (the Hebrews) were treated as the persons of greater 
consequence (aidesimoteroi). “Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among you seven men of honest report, 
full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business. But we will give ourselves 
continually to prayer, and to the ministry of the word. And the saying pleased the whole multitude: and 
they chose Stephen, a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost” (v. 3-5.) so were the others also full of faith; 
not to have the same things happening as in the case of Judas, as in the case of Ananias and Sapphira 
—”and Philip, and Prochoras, and Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch: 
whom they set before the Apostles: and when they had prayed, they laid their hands on them. And the 
word of God increased; and the number of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly; and a great 
company of the priests were obedient to the faith.” (v. 5-7.) 


But let us look over again what has been spoken. “Ye men of Israel take heed to 
yourselves.”(Recapitulation, v. 35.) See here, I pray you, how mildly Gamaliel reasons, and how he says 
but a few words to them, and does not recount ancient histories, although he might have done so, but 
more recent instances, which are most powerful to produce belief. With this view he throws out a hint 
himself, saying, “For before these days” (v. 36): meaning, not many days before. Now had he at once said, 
“Let these men go,” both himself would have fallen into suspicion, and his speech would not have been so 
effective: but after the examples, it acquired its own proper force. And he mentions not one instance, but 
a second also: “for,” saith the Scripture, “in the mouth of two witnesses” (Matt. xviii. 16): and yet he had it 
in his power to mention even three. “Refrain from these men.” (v. 38.) See how mild his manner is, and his 
speech not long, but concise, and his mention even of those (impostors) how free from passion: “And all, 
as many as obeyed him, were scattered.” And for all this he does not blaspheme Christ. They heard him, 
all these unbelievers, heard him, these Jews. [“For if this council or this work be of men, it will come to 
naught.”] Well then, since it did not come to nought, it is not of men. [“But if it be of God, ye cannot 
overthrow it.”] (v. 39.) Once more he checks them by the impossibility and the inexpediency of the thing, 
saying, “Lest haply ye be found even to fight against God.” And he does not say, If Christ be God; but the 
work (itself) declares (this). He does not pronounce upon it, either that, it is “of men,” or that it is “of 
God;” but he leaves the proof to the future. “They were persuaded [by him].” (v. 40.) Then why, it may be 
asked, do ye scourge them? Such was the incontrovertible justness of his speech, they could not look it in 
the face; nevertheless, they sated their own animosity; and again they expected to terrify them in this way. 
By the fact also of his saying these things not in the presence of the Apostles, he gained a hearing more 


than he would otherwise have done; and then the suavity of his discourse and the justness of what was 
said, helped to persuade them. In fact, this man all but preached the Gospel. “ Ye were persuaded,” one 
may say, “that ye had not strength to overthrow it. Wherefore did ye not believe?” Such is the witness 
borne even by enemies. There it is four hundred, there, four thousand: and here the first movers were 
twelve. Let not the number which added itself affright you. (ch. ii. 41; iv. 4.) He might also have mentioned 
another instance, that of the Egyptian, but what he has spoken is fully sufficient. And he closes his speech 
with an alarming topic: “Lest haply,” etc. And he does not pronounce upon it, lest he should seem to be 
pleading their cause; but he reasons by way of syllogism from the issue of the matter. And he does not 
venture to pronounce that it is not of men, nor yet that it is of God; for had he said that it was of God, they 
would have gainsaid him: but had he said that it was of men, they would again have taken prompt 
measures. Therefore he bids them wait for the end, saying, “Refrain.” But they once more threaten 
knowing indeed that they avail nothing, but doing after their manner. Such is the nature of wickedness: it 
attempts even impossibilities.—”And after this man rose up Judas,” etc. These things Josephus relates in 
detail. (Ant. xx. 8; ib. v. 2; xviii. 1. B. J. ii. 8. 1.) But what a great thing it was that he ventured to affirm: 
that it was of God, when in the sequel it received its proof from the events! Great boldness of speech, 
great freedom from all respect of persons! And he does not say, “But if ye do not overthrow it, it is of 
God;” but, “If it be of God, it will not be overthrown.” “And to him they agreed.” (v. 40.) They reverenced 
the high character of the man. “And they departed from the presence of the council, rejoicing that they 
were counted worthy to suffer shame for the name of Christ.” (v. 41.) What miracles so wonderful as this? 
Nowhere is the like of this recorded of the old saints: for Jeremiah indeed was scourged for the word of 
God, and they threatened Elijah, and the rest: but in this case, even by this very thing, and not only by 
their miracles, these showed forth the power of God. He does not say, that they were not pained, but that 
though pained they rejoiced. How does this appear? From their boldness afterwards: they were so instant 
still, even after their beatings, in preaching the word. “But in the temple,” it says, “and in every house, 
they ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ.” (v. 42.) “And in those days”—when these things were 
done, when there were scourgings, when there were threatenings, when the disciples were multiplying— 
also, it says, “there arose a murmuring.” (ch. vi. 1.) And this comes of the multitude: for it is impossible to 
have strict order in a multitude. “There arose a murmuring,” etc. to,—”And a great company of the priests 
were obedient to the faith.—_There arose murmuring against the Hebrews”—for that description of people 
seemed to be more honorable—”because their widows were neglected in the daily ministration.” (v. 1-7.) 
So then there was a daily ministration for the widows. And observe how he calls it a “ministration” 
(diakonia), and not directly alms: extolling by this at once the doers, and those to whom it was done. 
“Were neglected.” This did not arise from malice, but perhaps from the carelessness of the multitude. And 
therefore he brought it forward openly, for this was no small evil. Observe, how even in the beginning the 
evils came not only from without, but also from within. For you must not look to this only, that it was set to 
rights, but observe that it was a great evil that it existed. “Then the twelve,” etc. (v. 2.) Do you observe 
how outward concerns succeed to inward? They do not act at their own discretion, but plead for 
themselves to the congregation. So ought it to be done now. “It is not reason,” says he, “that we should 
leave the word of God, and serve tables.” First he puts to them the unreasonableness of the thing; that it 
is not possible for both things to be done with the same attention: just as when they were about to ordain 
Matthias, they first show the necessity of the thing, that one was deficient, and there must needs be 
twelve. And so here they showed the necessity; and they did it not sooner, but waited till the murmuring 
arose; nor, on the other hand, did they suffer this to spread far. And, lo! they leave the decision to them: 
those who pleased all, those who of all were honestly reputed, them they present: not now twelve, but 
“seven, full of the Spirit and of wisdom: well reported of” for their conversation. (v. 3.) Now when 
Matthias was to be presented, it was said, “Therefore must one of these men which have companied with 
us all the time” (ch. i. 21): but not so here: for the case was not alike. And they do not now put it to the lot; 
they might indeed themselves have made the election, as moved by the Spirit: but nevertheless, they 
desire the testimony of the people. The fixing the number, and the ordaining them, and for this kind of 
business, rested with them: but the choice of the men they make over to the people, that they might not 
seem to act from favor: just as God also leaves it to Moses to choose as elders those whom he knew. (Num. 
xi. 16.) “And of wisdom.” For indeed there needs much wisdom in such ministrations. For think not, 
because he hath not the word committed unto him, that such an one has no need of wisdom: he does need 
it, and much too. “But we,” saith he, “will give ourselves continually to prayer, and to the ministry of the 
word.” (v. 4.) Again they plead for themselves, beginning and ending with this. “Will give ourselves 
continually,” he saith. For so it behooved, not just to do the mere acts, or in any chance way, but to be 
continually doing them. “And the saying,” we are told, “pleased the whole multitude.” (v. 5, 6.) This too 
was worthy of their wisdom. All approved of what was said so sensible was it. “And they chose,” it says 
(again it is the people (autoi) that choose,) “Stephen, a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, and Philip, 
and Prochorus, and Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch: whom they set 
before the Apostles: and when they had prayed, they laid their hands on them.” They separated them from 
the multitude, and it is the people (autoi) that draw them, not the Apostles that lead them. Observe how 
he avoids all that is superfluous: he does not tell in what way it was done, but that they were ordained 
(echeirotonethesan) with prayer: for this is the meaning of cheirotonia, (i.e. “putting forth the hand,”) or 
ordination: the hand of the man is laid upon (the person,) but the whole work is of God, and it is His hand 
which toucheth the head of the one ordained, if he be duly ordained. “And the word of God,” it says, 
‘Increased: and the number of the disciples multiplied.” (v. 7.) It is not for nothing that he says this: it 
shows how great is the virtue of alms and good order. And as he is about in the sequel to enlarge (auxein) 


upon the affair of Stephen, he puts first the causes which led to it. “And many,” he says, “of the priests 
were obedient to the faith.” For since they perceived such to be the mind of their ruler and teacher, they 
put the matter to the test of facts.—It is also a subject for wonder, how it was that the multitude was not 
divided in its choice of the men, and how it was that the Apostles were not rejected by them. But what 
sort of rank these bore, and what sort of office they received, this is what we need to learn. Was it that of 
Deacons? And yet this is not the case in the Churches. But is it to the Presbyters that the management 
belongs? And yet at present there was no Bishop, but the Apostles only. Whence I think it clearly and 
manifestily follows, that neither Deacons nor Presbyters is their designation: but it was for this particular 
purpose that they were ordained. And this business was not simply handed over to them without further 
ceremony, but the Apostles prayed over them, that power might be given to them. But observe, I pray you, 
if there were need of seven men for this, great in proportion must have been the sums of money that 
flowed in, great in proportion also the number of widows. So then the prayers were not made in an off- 
hand way, but with much deliberate attention: and this office, as well as preaching, was thus brought to 
good effect; for what they did, they effected mostly by the means of these (their prayers.) Thus they were 
enabled to give their attention to things spiritual; thus were these also free to undertake long journeys; 
thus were these put in trust with the word. But the writer does not say this, nor extol them, but that it was 
‘not reason” that they should leave the work given to them. Thus they had been taught by Moses’s 
example not to undertake the management of everything by themselves. (Num. xi. 14.) “Only,” it is said, 
“that we should remember the poor.” (Gal. ii. 10.) And how did they bring these forward? They fasted. 
“Look you out seven men,” etc. (v. 3.) It is not simply, spiritual men, but, “full of the Spirit and of wisdom,” 
for it needed very great superiority of mind (philosophias) to bear the complainings of widows. For what 
profits it, that the dispenser of alms steal not, if nevertheless he waste all, or be harsh and easily 
provoked? “And they chose Stephen, a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost.” (v. 5.) And in this regard 
Philip also was admirable: for it is of him that the writer says: “And we entered into the house of Philip the 
Evangelist, which was one of the seven; and abode with him.”—(ch. xxi. 8.) Dost thou mark how matters 
are ordered quite otherwise than after the matter of men? “And the number of disciples was multiplied in 
Jerusalem.” (v. 7.) In Jerusalem the multitude increased. Wonderful, where Christ was slain, there the 
preaching increased! And not only was it not the case that some were offended then in the manner of 
Ananias, but the awe became even greater: while these are scourged, those threatening, those tempting 
the Spirit, those murmuring. But I would have thee remark under what circumstances the multitude 
increased: after these trials, then it was that the multitude increased, and not before. Mark also how great 
the mercy of God. Of those chief-priests, of the very men who had indignation and sore displeasure and so 
cried out and said, “He saved others, Himself He cannot save;” of these same, “Many,” it says, “were 
obedient unto the faith.” (Matt. xxvii. 42.) 


Him therefore let us also imitate. He received them, and did not cast them out. So let us requite those our 
enemies, who have wrought us even numberless ills. Whatever good thing we may have, let us impart to 
them: let us not pass them by, in our acts of beneficence. For if we ought, by suffering ill, to sate their 
rage, much more, by doing them good: for this is a less thing than the other. For it is not all alike, to do 
good to an enemy, and to be willing to suffer greater wrongs than he wishes (to inflict): from the one we 
shall come on to the other. This is the dignity of Christ’s disciples. Those crucified Him, when He had 
come for the very purpose of doing them good; His disciples they scourged; and after all this, He admits 
them to the same honor with His disciples, making them equally partakers of His gifts. I beseech you, let 
us be imitators of Christ: in this regard it is possible to imitate Him: this makes a man like unto God: this 
is more than human. Let us hold fast to Mercy: she is the schoolmistress and teacher of that higher 
Wisdom. He that has learnt to show mercy to the distressed, will learn also not to resent injuries; he that 
has learnt this, will be able to do good even to his enemies. Let us learn to feel for the ills our neighbors 
suffer, and we shall learn to endure the ills they inflict. Let us ask the person himself who ill-treats us, 
whether he does not condemn himself? would he not be glad to show a nobler spirit (philosophhein)? must 
he not own that his behavior is nothing but passion, that it is little-minded, pitiful? would he not like to be 
of those who are wronged and are silent, and not of those who do wrong, and are beside themselves with 
passion? can he go away not admiring the patient sufferer? Do not imagine that this makes men 
despicable. Nothing makes men so despicable, as insolent and injurious behavior: nothing makes men so 
respectable, as endurance under insolence and injury. For the one is a ruffian, the other a philosopher; the 
one is less than man, the other is equal to angels. For though he be inferior to the wrong-doer, yet, for all 
that, he has the power, if he had the mind, to be revenged. And besides, the one is pitied by all, the other 
hated. What then? The former will be much the better of the two: for everybody will treat the one as a 
madman, the other as a man of sense. He cannot speak of him in evil sort: yea, thou fearest, says one, lest 
perchance he be not such (as thou wouldest represent). Best that thou speak not evil in thy thought even; 
next, that thou speak it not to another. Pray not then to God against this man: if thou hear him evil-spoken 
of, take his part: say, It was passion that spoke such words, not the man; say, It was anger, not my friend: 
his madness, not his heart. Thus let us account of each offence. Wait not for the fire to be kindled, but 
check it before it comes to that: do not exasperate the savage beast, rather do not suffer it to become 
exasperated: for thou wilt no longer be able to check it, if once the flame be kindled. For what has the 
man called thee? “Thou fool and simpleton.” And which then is liable to the name? the called, or the 
caller? For the one, be he ever so wise, gets the character of being a fool: but the other, even if he be a 
simpleton, gets credit for being wise, and of philosophic temper. Say, which is the simpleton? he who 
alleges against another what is untrue, or he who even under such treatment is unmoved? For if it be the 
mark of true philosophy to be unmoved however moved; to fall into a passion when none moves to anger— 


what folly is it! I say not yet, how sore a manner of punishment is in store for those who utter such 
reproaches and revilings against their neighbor. But how? has he called thee “a low fellow and low-born, a 
sorry creature and of sorry extraction?” Again he has turned the taunt against himself. For the other will 
appear worthy and respectable, but he a sorry creature indeed: for to cast up such things, that is to say, 
meanness of birth, as a disgrace, is little-minded indeed: while the other will be thought a great and 
admirable character, because he thinks nothing of such a taunt, and is no more affected by it than if he 
were told that he had about him any other ordinary and quite indifferent circumstance. But does he call 
thee “adulterer,” and such like? At this thou mayest even laugh: for, when the conscience is not smitten, 
there can be no occasion for wrath. * * For when one has considered what bad and disgraceful disclosures 
he makes, still for all that, there is no need to grieve. He has but laid bare now, what everybody must be 
apprised of by and bye: meanwhile, as regards himself he has shown all men that he is not to be trusted, 
for that he knows not how to screen his neighbor’s faults: he has disgraced himself more than he has the 
other; has stopped up against himself every harbor: has made terrible to himself the bar at which he must 
hereafter be tried. For not the person (whose secrets are betrayed) will be the object of everybody’s 
aversion, but he, who where he ought not to have raised the veil, has stripped off the clothes. But speak 
thou nothing of the secrets thou knowest: hold thou thy peace if thou wouldest bear off the good fame. For 
not only wilt thou overthrow what has been spoken, and hide it: but thou wilt also bring about another 
capital result: thou wilt stop sentence being given against thyself. Does somebody speak evil of thee? Say 
thou: “Had he known all, he would not have spoken only thus much.”—So you admire what has been said, 
and are delighted with it? Aye, but you must follow it. For when we tell you all these maxims of the 
heathen moralists, it is not because Scripture does not contain hundreds of such sayings, but because 
these are of more force to put you to the blush. As in fact Scripture itself is wont to use this appeal to our 
sense of shame; for, instance, when it says, “Do ye even as the heathen.” (Jer. xxxv. 3.) And the prophet 
Jeremiah brought forward into public view the children of Rechab, how they would not consent to violate 
the command of their father.—Miriam and her company spake evil of Moses, and he immediately begged 
them off from their punishment; nay, would not so much as let it be known that his cause was avenged. 
(Num. ch. xii.) But not so we: on the contrary, this is what we most desire; to have all men know that they 
have not passed unpunished. How long shall we breathe of the earth?—One party cannot make a fight. 
Pluck the madmen from both sides, you will exasperate them the more: but pluck from right or from left, 
and you have quenched the passion. The striker, if he has to do with one who will not put up with blows, is 
the more set on: but if with one who yields, he is the sooner unnerved, and his blow is spent upon himself. 
For no practised pugilist so unnerves the strength of his antagonist, as does a man who being injuriously 
treated makes no return. For the other only goes off ashamed, and condemned, first by his own 
conscience, and secondly by all the lookers on. And there is a proverb too, which says, that “to honor 
another, is to honor one’s self”: therefore also to abuse another is to abuse one’s self. None, I repeat, will 
be able to harm us, unless we harm ourselves; nor will any make me poor, unless I make myself such. For 
come, let us look at it in this way. Suppose that I have a beggarly soul, and let all lavish all their substance 
upon me, what of that? So long as the soul is not changed, it is all in vain. Suppose I have a noble soul, 
and let all men take from me my substance: what of that? So long as you do not make the soul beggarly, 
no harm is done. Suppose my life be impure, and let all men say just the contrary of me: what of that? For 
though they say it, yet they do not judge thus of me in their heart. Again, suppose my life be pure, and let 
all say of me just the reverse: and what of that? For in their own conscience they will condemn 
themselves: since they are not persuaded of what they say. Just as we ought not to admit the praise, so 
neither the criminations. And why say I these things? None will ever be able to plot against us, nor lay us 
under any evil charge, if we choose (that they shall not). For how now, I ask you? Let him drag me into a 
court of justice, let him lay vexatious informations, let him, if you will, have the very soul out of me: and 
what of that? for a little while, undeservedly to suffer these things, what does it signify? “Well, but this,” 
say you, “is of itself an evil.” Well, but of itself this is a good, to suffer undeservedly. What? would you 
have the suffering to be deserved? Let me mention again a piece of philosophy, from one of the sages. A 
certain person, says the story, had been put to death. And one of the sage’s disciples said to him, “Woe is 
me, that he should have suffered unjustly!” The other turned upon him, “Why, how now?” said he, “would 
you have had him justly suffer?” (Socrates ap. Diog. Laert. and Xen. Mem. Socr.) John also, was not he 
unjustly put to death? Which then do you rather pity: them that justly suffer death, or [him? Do you not 
count them miserable, while] him you even admire? Then what is a man injured, when from death itself he 
has got great gain, not merely no hurt? If indeed the man had been immortal, and this made him mortal, 
no doubt it would be a hurt: but if he be mortal, and in the course of nature must expect death a little 
later, and his enemy has but expedited his death, and glory with it, what is the harm? Let us but have our 
soul in good order, and there will be no harm from without. But thou art not in a condition of glory? And 
what of that? That which is true of wealth, the same holds for glory: if I be magnanimous (megaloprepes), 
I shall need none; if vainglorious, the more I get, the more I shall want. In this way shall I most become 
illustrious, and obtain greater glory; namely, if I despise glory. Knowing these things, let us be thankful to 
Him Who hath freely given us such a life, and let us ensue it unto His glory; for to Him belongs the glory, 
forever. Amen. 


HOMILY XV 


ACTS VI. 8 


“And Stephen, full of faith and power, did great wonders and miracles among the people.” 


See how even among the seven one was preeminent, and won the first prize. For though the ordination 
was common to him and them, yet he drew upon himself greater grace. And observe, how he wrought no 
(signs and wonders) before this time, but only when he became publicly known; to show that grace alone 
is not sufficient, but there must be ordination also; so that there was a further access of the Spirit. For if 
they were full of the Spirit, it was of that which is from the Laver of Baptism. “Then there arose certain of 
them of the synagogue.” (v. 9.) Again he uses the phrase of “rising up” (anastasin, Hom. xiii. p. 81), to 
denote their exasperation and wrath. Here we have a great multitude. And observe the difference in the 
form of accusation: for since Gamaliel had stopped them from finding fault on the former plea, they bring 
in another charge. “And there rose up, it says, certain of them of the synagogue of those who are called 
(thon legomenon. Edd. thes legomenes) Libertines, and of the Cyrenians and Alexandrians, and of them of 
Cilicia and Asia, disputing with Stephen. And they were not able to resist the wisdom and the spirit by 
which he spake. Then they suborned men, which said, We have heard him speak blasphemous words 
against Moses, and against God.” (v. 9-12.) That they may establish the charge, the phrase is, “he speaks 
against God, and against Moses.” And with this object too they disputed, that they might force him to say 
somewhat. But he now discoursed more openly, and perhaps spoke of the cessation of the Divine Law: or, 
spoke it not, but hinted as much: since had he spoken plainly, there had been no need of suborned men, 
nor yet of false witnesses. The synagogues were diverse: [to wit, “Of the Libertines”]: “of the Cyrenians, 
i.e. those in the parts beyond Alexandria [“of the Alexandrians,” etc.]. There also they seem to have had 
synagogues according to their different nations; for many stayed behind there, that they might not be 
obliged to be continually travelling. The Libertines perhaps were freedmen of the Romans. As there were 
many foreigners dwelling there, so they had their synagogues, where the Law was to be read. “Disputing 
with Stephen.” Observe him, not taking upon him to teach, but forced to do so. The miracles once more 
brought him into ill-will; but when he overcame in argument, it was false-witness! For they did not wish to 
kill intolerable to them. “They could not resist, etc.: then they suborned men.” Everywhere out of hand, 
but by means of a sentence, that they might hurt their reputation also: and leaving those (the Apostles), 
they attack these (the disciples), thinking in this way to terrify those also. They say not, “he speaketh,” 
but, “he ceaseth not to speak. And they stirred up the people, and the elders, and the scribes, and came 
upon him, and caught him, and brought him to the council, and set up false witnesses, which said, This 
man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words against this holy place, and the law.” (v. 12, 13.) “Ceaseth 
not,” say they, as if he made this his business. “For we have heard him say that this Jesus of Nazareth 
shall destroy this place, and shall change the customs which Moses delivered us.” (v. 14.) “Jesus,” they 
say, “the Nazarene,” as a term of reproach, “shall destroy this place, and shall change the customs.” This 
is also what they said about Christ. “Thou that destroyest this Temple.” (Matt. xxvii. 40.) For great was 
their veneration for the Temple (as indeed they had chosen to leave their own country (metoikein) in order 
to be near it) and for the name of Moses. The charge is twofold. If He “shall change the customs,” He will 
also introduce others instead: observe how the charge is a bitter one, and fraught with perils. “And all that 
sat in the council, looking steadfastly on him, saw his face as it had been the face of an angel.” (v. 15.) So 
possible is it even for one in a lower degree to shine. For what, I ask, had this man less than the Apostles? 
He lacked not miracles, and great was the boldness he exhibited.—”They saw His face,” it is said, “as it 
had been the face of an angel.” (Ex. xxxiv. 30.) For this was his grace, this was the glory of Moses. God 
made him thus gracious (epicharin) of visage, now that he was about to say somewhat, thus at once by his 
very look to awe them. For there are, yes, there are faces full-fraught with spiritual grace, lovely to them 
that love, awful to haters and enemies. It mentions also the reason, why they suffered his oration. 
—”Then,” it proceeds, “said the high-priest, Are these things so?” (ch. vii. 1.) Observe, the question is put 
with mildness, that he may effect some great mischief. For this reason Stephen too begins his speech in a 
tone of gentleness, and says, “Men, brethren, and fathers, hearken; The God of glory appeared unto our 
father Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Charran.” (v. 2.) Immediately at the 
outset he overthrows their conceit, and makes it appear by what he says, that the temple is nothing, that 
the customs are nothing either, without their suspecting his drift: also that they shall not overcome the 
preaching; and that from powerless (amechanon) things God evermore contrives Him powerful 
(eumechana) instruments. Mark then how these threads make the texture of the whole speech: and 
moreover that having evermore enjoyed exceeding goodness, they still requited their Benefactor with the 
opposite conduct, and that they are now attempting impossibilities. “The God of glory appeared unto our 
father Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia, before he came into Charran.” Both the temple was not, 
and sacrifice was not, and yet a vision of God was vouchsafed to Abraham, and yet had he Persians for his 
ancestors, and was in a strange land. And he does well at the beginning of his speech to call Him, “the 
God of glory:” seeing that He hath made them that are without honor to be glorious. “Because” (says he) 
‘It was He that made them glorious, He will make us also.” Observe how he leads them away from things 
of the body, from the place, in the first instance, as the place was in question. “The God of glory,” says he: 
implying again, that He needs not the glory which comes from us, which comes by the Temple: for Himself 
is the Fountain thereof. Think not, he would say, in this way to glorify Him. “And from thy kindred.” How 
then saith the Scripture, that Abraham’s father was willing to go out? Hence we learn, that it was in 
consequence of Abraham’s vision, that his father was moved to join in the migration. (Gen. xi. 31.) “And 
said unto him, Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and come into a land which I shall show 
thee.” (v. 3.) It shows how far these men are from being children of Abraham, how obedient he was. “And 
from thy kindred.” Uncomfortable (phortika) reflections, both, that he endured the labors, while ye reap 
the fruits, and that all your ancestors were in evil case. “Then came he out of the land of the Chaldaeans, 


and dwelt in Charran: and from thence, when his father was dead, He removed him into this land, wherein 
ye now dwell. And He gave him none inheritance in it, no, not so much as to set his foot on.” (v. 4, 5.) See 
how he raises their thoughts away from (their possession of) the land. For if He said (that, He will give: 
clearly [all came from him], and nothing from themselves. For he came, having left both kindred and 
country. Wherefore then did He not give it to him? Truly it was a figure of another land. “And He promised 
to give it to him.” Do you perceive, that he does not merely resume the thread of his discourse? “He gave 
him not,” says he; “and He promised; and to his seed after him, when as yet he had no child.” Again, what 
God can do: that out of impossibilities, He doeth all. For here is a man in Persia, so far away, and this man 
God saith He will make lord of Palestine. But let us look back to what was said before. 


Whence, I pray you, did that grace bloom upon the countenance of Stephen? (Recapitulation.) The writer 
gives him this report above, that he was “full of faith.” (ch. vi. 8). For it is possible to have a grace that 
does not consist in works of healing: “For to one is given the grace of the Spirit (1 Cor. xii. 8, 9) in such 
and such wise (toihosde). But here, it seems to me, it says that he was also gracious to look at: “They saw 
his face as it had been the face of an angel.” “Full of faith and of power”: (v. 15) which is also the 
character given of Barnabas “he was a good man, full of faith and of the Holy Ghost.” (ch. xi. 24.) Whence 
we learn that the sincere and innocent are, above all others, the men to be saved, and that these same are 
also more gracious. “Then they suborned men, which said, We have heard him speak blasphemous words.” 
(v. 11.) In the case of the Apostles they were annoyed that they preached the Resurrection, and that much 
people flowed unto them: but in this case, that they were getting their diseases healed. (ch. iv. 2.) The 
things for which they ought to give thanks, they made matter of blame: O the madness! The men who 
overcame them by works, they expected to overcome by words! It is just what they did in the case of 
Christ, and always they forced them to words. For they were ashamed to seize them without more ado, 
having nothing to charge them with. And observe, not the persons themselves who bring them to 
judgment bear witness against them; for they would have been refuted: but they simply hire others, that it 
may not seem to be an act of mere violence. It is all of a piece with their proceeding in the case of Christ. 
And observe the power of the preaching, that, though they are not only scourged but stoned, it still 
prevails: not only, private individuals as they are, dragged to the bar, but assailed from all quarters: and, 
their enemies themselves being witnesses, not only were these worsted, but “they were not able” even “to 
resist” (v. 10), though they were exceeding shameless: so mightily did it overthrow them, for all that they 
could do with their preposterous figments (as the saying that He had a devil—He that cast out devils!). 
For the battle was not man’s, but God’s against men. And there were many combined together; not only 
they in Jerusalem, but others as well. (v. 9.) For “we have heard him,” say they, “speaking blasphemous 
words against Moses and against God.” (v. 11.) O ye shameless ones! Ye work blasphemous deeds, and 
think nothing of it. This is why Moses is added—because the things of God were no great concern to them: 
and it is ever and always Moses that they make mention of: “This Moses, which brought us out.” (ch. vii. 
40.) “And they stirred up the people.” (v. 12.) Fickleness of the multitude! And yet how could a man who 
was a blasphemer have so succeeded? How could a blasphemer work such miracles among the people? 
But the undisciplined multitude made them strong who had the worst of it (in argument).—This was what 
most annoyed them. “We have heard him,” they say, “speaking blasphemous words against Moses and 
against God” (v. 13): and again, “This man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words against this holy place 
and the law,” and with an addition, “the customs” “which Moses delivered to us” (v. 14); Moses, not God. 
Upon the supposition of a design to overturn their manner of life (politeias), they accused him of impiety 
also. But to show that it was not in the nature of such a man to speak such things, and harshly [“Then all,” 
it says, “which were in the council, looking steadfastly upon him, saw his face, as it had been the face of 
an angel”] (v. 15): so mild was he even in countenance. For, in cases where persons were not falsely 
accused, Scripture mentions nothing of this kind: but as in this case it was all false accusation, with 
reason does God rectify it by the very look of the man. For the Apostles indeed were not falsely accused, 
but were forbidden: but this man is falsely accused: and therefore before all else his countenance pleads 
for him. This abashed even the priest. “And he said,” etc. (ch. vii. 1.) He shows here, that the promise was 
made before the Place, before Circumcision, before Sacrifice, before the Temple, and that it was not of 
their merit that these received either Circumcision or Law, but that the land was the reward of obedience 
alone. Moreover, that neither on the giving of circumcision does the promise receive its fulfillment. Also, 
that these were figures, and (so was) both the leaving his country at God’s command—not against the law 
(for home and country is where God shall lead): “Then came he out,” it says, “of the land of the 
Chaldeans” (v. 4):—and that if one look closely into the matter, the Jews are of Persian origin: and that, 
without miracles, one must do as God bids, whatever hardships be the consequence; since the Patriarch 
left both the grave of his father and all that he had, in obedience to God’s command. But if Abraham’s 
father was not allowed to take part with him in the privilege of migrating to Palestine, because he was 
unworthy: much more shall the children (be excluded at last), for all that they may have gone a good 
distance on the way. “And He promised,” it says, “to give it to him, and to his seed after him.” (v. 5.) 
Herein is shown the greatness both of God’s goodness and of Abraham’s faith. For the expression, “when 
as yet he had no child,” does show his obedience and faith. “Promised to give it to him and to his seed.” 
And yet the events showed the contrary: namely, after he came, he had not “so much as to set his foot on,” 
had not a child; which very things were contrary to his faith. 


These things having seen, let us likewise, whatever God shall promise, receive the same, however 
contrary may be the events. And yet in our case, they are not contrary, but very suitable. For where the 
promises are, there, when the contraries turn out, they are really contrary; but in our case it is just the 


reverse: for He has told us that we should have tribulation here, but our rest there. Why do we confound 
the times? Why do we turn things upside down? Say, art thou afflicted, and livest in poverty, and in 
dejection? Be not troubled: for it were worth being troubled at, wert thou destined to be afflicted in that 
world: as for this present affliction, it is the cause of rest. “This sickness,” saith He, “is not unto death.” 
(John xi. 4.) That affliction is punishment: this, schooling and correction. It is a contest, this life present: if 
so, to fight is our business now: it is war and battle. In war one does not seek to have rest, in war one does 
not seek to have dainty living, one is not anxious about riches, one’s care is not about a wife then: one 
thing only he looks at, how he may overcome his foes. Be this our care likewise: if we overcome, and 
return with the victory, God will give us all things. Be this alone our study, how we may overcome the 
devil: though after all it is not our own study that does it, but God’s grace does the whole business. Be it 
our one study, how we may attract His grace, how we may draw to ourselves that assistance. “If God be 
for us, who can be against us?” (Rom. viii. 31.) Let us make one thing our study; that He be not our enemy, 
that He turn not away from us. 


Not the being afflicted is an evil; the evil is, to sin. This is the sore affliction, however we may pass our 
days in luxury:—not to speak of the life to come, it is so even in this life present. Think how our conscience 
is stung with remorse, and whether this is not worse than any kind of torture! I should like to put the 
question searchingly to those who live in evil ways (en kakhois), whether they never come to reflect upon 
their own sins, whether they do not tremble, and are in fear and anguish, whether they do not think those 
blessed who live in abstinence, them of the mountains, them of the strict rule? (tous en polle philosophi& 
139;.) Dost thou wish to find rest in the life to come? Suffer affliction in this life for Christ’s sake: there is 
nothing equal to this rest. The Apostles rejoiced when scourged. Paul gives this exhortation, saying, 
“Rejoice in the Lord.” (Philip. iv. 4.) And how can there be rejoicing, where there are bonds, where there 
are tortures; where there are courts of justice? There, most of all, is rejoicing. But say, how can there be 
rejoicing, where these are not? For he who is conscious of no evil, will have a sort of exceeding delight, 
insomuch that in what degree you speak of tribulation, in the same you tell of his delight. The soldier who 
has received numberless wounds and is come home again, will he not return with exceeding delight, with 
his wounds as his title for speaking up boldly, and as evidence of his glory and renown? And thou, if thou 
be able to exclaim as Paul does, “I bear the marks of Jesus” (Gal. vi. 17), wilt be able to become great and 
glorious and renowned. “But there is no persecution.” Make thy stand against glory: and should any one 
speak anything against thee, fear not to be evil-spoken of for Christ’s sake: make thy stand against the 
tyranny of pride, against the fighting of anger, against the torment of concupiscence. These also are 
“marks,” these also are torments. For, I ask, what is the worst in tortures? Is it not, that the soul is pained, 
and is on fire? For in the other case, the body too has its share: but in this, the whole belongs to the soul. 
On the soul alone comes all the smart, when one is angry, when one is envious, whatever else of this kind 
one does, or rather suffers. For, in fact, it is not action, but passion, not a doing, but a suffering—to be 
angered, to feel envy: therefore indeed they are called passions (or sufferings) (pathe, perturbationes) of 
the soul, yea wounds, and bruises. For it is indeed a suffering, and worse than suffering. Bethink you, ye 
that are angry, that ye do such things in “passion,” in a state of suffering. Therefore he who is not angry 
suffers not. Do you mark that not he who is abused is the sufferer, but he that abuses, as I said above? For 
that he is a sufferer, is plain in the first place from the very fact, that such a thing is called by this name of 
passion: and it is also plain from the (effects on the) body: for these are the affections (pathe) for 
“sufferings,” as we call them] engendered by anger, viz. dimness of vision, insanity, and numberless 
others. “But he insulted my boy,” say you; “but [he called him] clown.” Deem it not weakness thy not doing 
the same thing thyself. For, I ask you, was it well done? You will not say that: then leave that undone 
which being done were not well done. I know what passions are engendered in such cases. “But,” say you, 
“how if he despise me, how if he say it again?” Show him that he is in the wrong: rebuke him, entreat him: 
by meekness anger is put down: go and expostulate with him. For though in cases of wrong done to 
ourselves it is right not to do even this, yet it is quite necessary to do it in behalf of others. Do not look on 
it as an insult to yourself that your boy has been insulted: annoyed you may be for his sake, yet not as if 
you were insulted: for it does not follow because your boy has been ill-treated, that you are disgraced, but 
he is disgraced that did the ill. Quench (thine anger) that sharp sword: let it lie in its scabbard. If we have 
it unsheathed, we shall be apt to use it even when the time is not proper, being drawn on by it: but if it be 
hidden, though a necessity should arise, yet, while we seek it in order to draw it, the anger will be 
quenched. Christ would not have us be angry on his account: (hear what He saith to Peter: “Put up again 
thy sword into the sheath:”) (Matt. xxvi. 52) and art thou angry on account of a boy? Teach thy boy also to 
be philosophical: tell him thy own sufferings: imitate (herein) thy Teacher. (Matt. xxvi. 52.) When they too 
(His disciples) were about to be treated with dishonor, He said not, “I will avenge you:” but, “to Me also,” 
saith He, “they have done the same: bear it nobly, for ye are not better than I.” These words too do thou 
speak to thy son and thy boy: “Thou art not better than thy master.” But these words of philosophy are 
counted as the talk of a widow woman. Alas! that it is not in the power of words to bring it home to people 
in the way that it is possible to be taught it by actual experience! And that you may learn this; stand 
between two combatants, take part with the wronged, not with the wrong-doers [that you may learn] 
whether you shall not see the victory on your side, whether you shall not get splendid crowns.—See, how 
God is insulted, and how He answers; how gently, “Where,” saith He, “is Abel thy brother?” and what 
saith the other: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” (Gen. vi. 9.) What could be more contumacious than this? 
Would any one have heard it (patiently) even from a son? and if from a brother, would he not have thought 
such conduct an insult? What then? See how again God gently answers, “The voice of thy brother’s 
blood,” saith He “crieth unto Me.” “But God,” it will be said, “is superior to wrath.” Yes, but for this 


reason the Son of God came down, that He might make thee a God as far as human power can go. “But I 
cannot,” says one, “seeing Iam man.” Well then, let us give you men for instances. And do not suppose I 
speak of Paul or of Peter: no, but of some of inferior sort, yea, very much lower down. Eli’s menial insulted 
Hannah, saying, “Put away thy wine from thee.” (1 Sam. i. 14.) What could be more insulting than this? 
What then said she? “I am a woman of a hard lot.” Indeed, there is nothing equal to affliction: she is the 
mother of true philosophy. But this same woman, though she has her rival, insulted her not: but what does 
she? She takes refuge with God, and in her prayer does not even make mention of her, nor say, “Avenge 
me, for such an one reproaches me:” so magnanimous was that woman (let us men be ashamed):—and yet 
ye know, that there is nothing like jealousy. The publican, when insulted by the Pharisee, insulted not in 
return, though, had he wished it, he might have done so: but he bore it like a philosopher, saying, “Be 
merciful to me a sinner.” (Luke xviii. 13.) Mephibosheth, having been accused and calumniated by his 
servant, neither said, nor did, any evil to him, not even in the presence of the king himself. (2 Sam. xix. 
26.) Shall I tell you even of a harlot, what philosophic magnanimity she showed? Hear Christ saying, as 
she was wiping His feet with her hair, “The publicans and harlots go into the kingdom before you.” (Matt. 
xxi. 31.) Do you see her standing, and taking courage, and washing away her own sins? Observe, how she 
was not angry even with the Pharisee, when reproached by him: “for had He known,” says he, “that this 
woman is a sinner, He would not have suffered her (Luke vii. 39): and how she said not to him, “What 
then? Say, art thou pure from sins?” but felt more, wept more, and let fall hotter tears. But if women and 
publicans and harlots play the philosopher, and that before grace (i.e. of Baptism), what pardon can they 
deserve, who, after so great grace, fight, and worry, and kick one another, worse than beasts? Nothing is 
more base than passion, nothing more disgraceful, nothing more frightful, nothing more odious, nothing 
more hurtful. These things I say, not only in order that towards men we may be gentle, but also if a wife 
be a talker, that thou mayest bear it: let thy wife be to thee a school for training and exercise (palaistra 
kai gumnasion). For how can it but be absurd, to submit to exercises which yield no profit, where we 
afflict the body, but not to practise exercises at home, which, even before the contest, present to us a 
crown? Does thy wife abuse thee? Do not thou become a woman: to be abusive is womanly: it is a disease 
of the soul, an inferiority. Think not that it is unworthy of thee, when thy wife abuses thee. Unworthy it is, 
when thou art abusive, but she bears patiently (philosophe): then dost thou act unseemly, then art thou 
disgraced: but if, having been abused, thou bear it, great is the proof of thy strength. I do not say this, to 
induce wives to be abusive: God forbid: but only in case it should so happen at the instance of Satan. It is 
the part of men that are strong, to bear the weak. And if thy servant contradict thee, bear it 
philosophically: not what he deserves to have said to him, do thou say or do, but that which it behooves 
thee both to do and to say. Never insult a girl by uttering some foul word against her: never call thy 
servant, scoundrel (miaron): not he is disgraced, but thou. It is not possible to be master of one’s self, 
being in a passion. Like a sea rolling mountains high, it is all hurly-burly: or even as a pure fountain, when 
mire is cast into it, becomes muddied, and all is in turmoil. You may beat him, you may rend his coat to 
rags, but it is you that sustain the greater damage: for to him the blow is on the body and the garment, 
but to you on the soul. It is your own soul that you have cut open; it is there that you have inflicted a 
wound: you have flung your own charioteer from his horses, you have got him dragging along the ground 
upon his back. And it is all one, as if one driver being in a passion with another, should choose to be thus 
dragged along. You may rebuke, you may chide, you may do whatever if be, only let it be without wrath 
and passion. For if he who rebukes is physician to him who offends, how can he heal another, when he has 
first hurt himself, when he does not heal himself? Say, if a physician should go to heal another person, 
does he first wound his own hand, first blind his own eyes, and so set about healing that other? God 
forbid. So also, however thou rebuke, however thou chide, let thine eyes see clearly. Do not make thy 
mind muddy, else how shall the cure be wrought? It is not possible to be in the same tranquillity, being in 
a passion, and being free from passion. Why dost thou first overturn thy master from his seat, and then 
discourse with him as he lies sprawling on the ground? Seest thou not the judges, how, when about to 
hold the assize, they seat themselves upon the bench, in their becoming attire? Thus do thou likewise 
dress thy soul with the judicial robe (which is gentleness). “But he will not be afraid of me,” say you. He 
will be the more afraid. In the other case, though you speak justly, your servant will impute it to passion: 
but if you do it with gentleness, he will condemn himself: and, what is of the first importance, God will 
accept thee, and thus thou wilt be able to attain unto the eternal blessings, through the grace and loving- 
kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father together with the Holy Spirit be glory, 
dominion, and honor, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XVI 


ACTS VII. 6, 7 


“And God spake on this wise, That his seed should sojourn in a strange land; and that they should bring 
them into bondage, and entreat them evil four hundred years. And the nation to whom they shall be in 
bondage will I judge, said God: and after that shall they come forth, and serve Me in this place.” 


See, what a number of years the Promise has been given, and the manner of the Promise, and nowhere 
sacrifice, nowhere circumcision! He here shows, how God Himself suffered them to be afflicted, not that 
He had anything to lay to their charge. “And they shall bring them into bondage,” etc. But nevertheless, 
they did not these things with impunity. “And the nation to whom they shall be in bondage I will judge, 
said God.” For, to show that they are not to go by this, in estimating who are pious (by reason of their 


saying, “He trusted in God, let Him deliver Him,”) (Matt. xxvii. 43).—He, the Same that promised, He that 
gave the land, first permits the evils. So also now, though He has promised a Kingdom, yet He suffers us 
to be exercised in temptations. If here the freedom was not to be till after four hundred years, what 
wonder, with regard to the Kingdom? Yet he performed it, and lapse of time availed not to falsify His word. 
Moreover, it was no ordinary bondage they underwent. And the matter does not terminate solely in the 
punishment of those (their oppressors); but they themselves also, He saith, shall enjoy a mighty salvation. 
Here he reminds them too of the benefit which they enjoyed. “And he gave him the covenant of 
circumcision: and so he begat Isaac.” Here he lets himself down to lower matters. “And circumcised him 
on the eighth day: and Isaac (begat) Jacob, and Jacob the twelve patriarchs.” (v. 8).—Here he seems to 
hint now at the type. “And the patriarchs moved with envy, sold Joseph into Egypt.” (v. 9.) Here again, the 
type of Christ. Though they had no fault to find with him, and though he came on purpose to bring them 
their food, they thus ill-treated him. Still here again the promise, though it is a long while first, receives 
its fulfillment. “And God was with him”—this also is for them—”and delivered him out of all his afflictions.” 
(v. 10). He shows that unknowingly they helped to fulfil the prophecy, and that they were themselves the 
cause, and that the evils recoiled on their own selves. “And gave him favor and wisdom in the sight of 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, Gave him favor,” in the eyes of a barbarian, to him, the slave, the captive: his 
brethren sold him, this (barbarian) honored him. “Now there came a dearth over all the land of Egypt and 
Canaan, and great affliction: and our fathers found no sustenance. But when Jacob heard that there was 
corn in Egypt, he sent out our fathers first. And at the second time Joseph was made known to his 
brethren.” (v. 11-13). They came down to buy, and had to depend upon him for everything. What then did 
he? [“He made himself known to his brethren:”] not to this point only did he carry his friendliness; he also 
made them known to Pharaoh, and brought them down into the land. “And Joseph’s kindred was made 
known unto Pharaoh. Then sent Joseph, and called his father Jacob to him, and all his kindred, threescore 
and fifteen souls. So Jacob went down into Egypt, and died, he, and our fathers, and were carried over 
into Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre that Abraham bought for a sum of money of the sons of Emmor the 
father of Sychem. But when the time of the promise drew nigh, which God had sworn to Abraham the 
people grew and multiplied in Egypt, till another king arose, which knew not Joseph.” (v. 13-18). Then 
again, fresh disappointment (anelpistia): first, famine, but they came through that: secondly, the falling 
into the hands of their enemy: thirdly, the being destroyed by the king. Then (to show) God’s fulness of 
ways and means (eumechanon), “In which time,” it says, “Moses was born, and was exceeding fair.” (v. 
20.) If the former circumstance was wonderful, that Joseph was sold by his brethren, here again is 
another circumstance more wonderful still, that the king “nourished” the very person who was to 
overthrow his dominion, being himself the person that was to perish. Do you observe all along a figurative 
enacting, so to say, of the resurrection of the dead? But it is not the same thing for God himself to do a 
thing, and for a thing to come to pass in connection with man’s purpose (proairesis). For these things 
indeed were in connection with man’s purpose [ but the Resurrection by itself, independently.]—”And he 
was mighty,” it says, “in word and in deed” (v. 22): he that was to have died. Then again he shows how 
ungrateful they were to their benefactor. For, just as in the former instance, they were saved by the 
injured Joseph, so here again they were saved by another injured person, I mean, Moses. “And when he 
was full forty years old,” etc. For what though they killed him not actually? In intention they did kill, as did 
the others in the former case. There, they sold out of their own into a strange land: here, they drive from 
one strange land into another strange land: in the former case, one in the act of bringing them food; in 
this, one in the act of giving them good counsel; one to whom, under God, the man was indebted for his 
life! Mark how it shows (the truth of) that saying of Gamaliel’s, “If it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” 
(ch. v. 39.) See the plotted-against eventually becoming the authors of salvation to those plotting against 
them: the people, plotting against itself, and itself plotted against by others; and for all this, saved! A 
famine, and it did not consume them: nor was this all: but they were saved by means of the very person, 
whom they had expected to be destroyed (by their means). A royal edict, and it did not consume them: nay 
then most did their number increase, when he was dead “who knew” them. Their own Saviour they 
wished to kill, but for all that, they had not power to do it. Do you observe, that by the means whereby the 
devil tried to bring to naught the promise of God, by those very means it was advanced? 


“And God spake on this wise,” etc. (Recapitulation, v. 6, 7.) This is suitable to be said here also: that God is 
rich in ways and means to bring us up from hence. For this above all showed the riches of God’s 
resources, that in its very reverses (apostrophe) the nation increased, while enslaved, while evil- 
entreated, and sought to be exterminated. And this is the greatness of the Promise. For had it increased in 
its own land, it had not been so wonderful. And besides, it was not for a short time, either, that they were 
in the strange land: but for four hundred years. Hence we learn a (great lesson) of philosophic endurance 
(philosophian):—they did not treat them as masters use slaves, but as enemies and tyrants—and he 
foretold that they should be set in great liberty: for this is the meaning of that expression, “They shall 
serve (Me): and they shall come up hither again” (enthautha epaneleusontai); and with impunity.—And 
observe, how, while he seems to concede something to circumcision, he in fact allows it nothing (v. 8); 
since the Promise was before it, and it followed after —”And the patriarchs,” he says, “moved with envy.” 
(v. 9.) Where it does no harm, he humors (charizetai) them: for they prided themselves much on these 
also.—And he shows, that the saints were not exempt from tribulation, but that in their very tribulations 
they obtained help. And that these persons did themselves help to bring about the results, who wished to 
cut short these same (afflictions): just as these made Joseph the more glorious: just as the king did Moses, 
by ordering the children to be killed: since had he not ordered, this would not have been: just as also that 
(Hebrew) drives Moses into exile, that there he may have the Vision, having become worthy. Thus also him 


who was sold for a slave, makes He to reign as king there, where he was thought to be a slave. Thus also 
does Christ in His death give proof of His power: thus also does He there reign as king where they sold 
Him. “And gave him favor and wisdom,” etc. (v. 10.) This was not only by way of honor, but that he should 
have confidence in his own power. “And he made him governor over Egypt and all his house.” “Now there 
came a dearth,” etc. On account of famine—such preparations is he making—”with threescore and fifteen 
souls,” he says, “Jacob went down into Egypt, and died, he and our fathers, and were carried over into 
Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre that Abraham bought for a sum of money from the sons of Emmor the 
father of Sychem.” (v. 11-16). It shows, that they were not masters even to the extent of a burying-place. 
“But when the time of the promise drew nigh, which God had sworn to Abraham, the people grew and 
multiplied in Egypt, till another king arose, which knew not Joseph” (v. 17, 18). Observe, that it is not 
during the four hundred years that He multiplies them, but (only) when the end was about to draw nigh. 
And yet already four hundred years were passed, nay more, in Egypt. But this is the wonder of it. “The 
same dealt subtly with our kindred, and evil-entreated our fathers, that they should cast out their young 
children, to the end they might not live.” (v. 19.) “Dealt subtly:” he hints at their not liking to exterminate 
them openly: “that they should cast out their young children,” it says. “In which time Moses was born and 
was exceeding fair.” (v. 20.) This is the wonder, that he who is to be their champion, is born, neither after 
nor before, these things, but in the very midst of the storm (thumo). “And was nourished up in his father’s 
house three months.” But when man’s help was despaired of, and they cast him forth, then did God’s 
benefit shine forth conspicuous. “And when he was cast out, Pharaoh’s daughter took him up, and 
nourished him for her own son.” (v. 21.) Not a word of Temple, not a word of Sacrifice, while all these 
Providences are taking place. And he was nourished in a barbarian house. “And Moses was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in words and in deeds.” (v. 22.) “Was trained,” both in 
discipline and in letters. “And when he was full forty years old.” (v. 23.) Forty years he was there, and was 
not found out from his being circumcised. Observe, how, being in safety, they overlook their own interests, 
both he and Joseph, in order that they may save others: “And when he was full forty years old, it came into 
his heart to visit his brethren the children of Israel. And seeing one of them suffer wrong, he defended 
him, and avenged him that was oppressed, and smote the Egyptian: for he supposed his brethren would 
have understood how that God by his hand would deliver them: but they understood not.” (v. 23-25.)—See 
how up to this point he is not yet offensive to them; how they listened to him while he said all this. And 
“his face,” we read, “was as the face of an angel” (ch. vi. 15).—”For he supposed,” etc. And yet it was by 
deeds that his championship was shown; what intelligence was there need of here? but still for all this 
“they understood not. And the next day he showed himself unto them as they strove, and would have set 
them at one again, saying, Sirs, ye are brethren; why do ye wrong one to another?” (v. 26-28.) Do you 
mark with what mildness he addresses them? He who had shown his wrath in the case of the other, shows 
his gentleness in his own case. “But he that did his neighbor wrong thrust him away, saying, Who made 
thee a ruler and a judge over us? Wilt thou kill me, as thou didst the Egyptian yesterday?” Mark; the very 
words which they said to Christ: “Who made Thee ruler and judge over us?” So habitual a thing was it for 
Jews to wrong (their benefactors) when in the act of receiving benefits! And again, mark the atrocious 
baseness: (miarian al. mochtherian, Sav. marg.) “As thou didst the Egyptian yesterday! Then fled Moses at 
this saying, and was a stranger in the land of Midian, where he begat two sons.” (v. 29.) But neither did 
flight extinguish the plan of Providence, as neither did death (i.e. the death of Christ). 


“And when forty years were expired, there appeared to him in the wilderness of mount Sinai an angel of 
the Lord in a flame of fire in a bush.” (v. 30.) Do you mark that it is not hindered by lapse of time? For 
when he was an exile, when a stranger, when he had now passed much time in a foreign land, so as to 
have two sons, when he no longer expected to return, then does the Angel appear to him. The Son of God 
he calls an Angel, as also he calls Him man. (Appears) in the desert, not in a temple. See how many 
miracles are taking place, and no word of Temple, no word of Sacrifice. And here also not simply in the 
desert, but in the bush. “When Moses saw it, he wondered at the sight: and as he drew near to behold it, 
the voice of the Lord came unto him.” (v. 31.) Lo! he was deemed worthy of the Voice also. “I am the God 
of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” (v. 32, 33.) Lo! how He 
shows that He is none other than “the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob”—He, 
“the Angel of the Great Counsel.” (Is. ix. 6. LXX. “Wonderful, Counsellor,” E.V.) Here he shows what great 
loving-kindness God herein exhibits. “Then Moses trembled, and durst not behold. Then said the Lord to 
him, Put off thy shoes from thy feet; for the place where thou standest is holy ground.” Not a word of 
Temple, and the place is holy through the appearance and operation of Christ. Far more wonderful this 
than the place which is in the Holy of Holies: for there God is nowhere said to have appeared in this 
manner, nor Moses to have thus trembled. And then the greatness of His tender care. “I have seen, I have 
seen the affliction of My people which is in Egypt, and I have heard their groaning, and am come down to 
deliver them. And now come, I will send thee into Egypt.” (v. 34.) See, how he shows, that both by 
kindnesses, and by chastisements, and by miracles, God was drawing them to Him: but they were still the 
same. That God is everywhere present, they learned. 


Hearing these things, let us in our afflictions flee to Him. “And their groaning,” saith He, “I have heard:” 
not simply, “because of their calamities.” But if any should ask, Why then did He suffer them to be evil 
entreated there? Why, in the first place, to every just man his sufferings are the causes of his rewards. 
And in the next place, as to why He afflicted them: it was to show His power, that He can (do all), and not 
only so, but that He may also train them. Observe in fact; when they were in the desert, then they “waxed 
fat, they grew thick, they spread out in breadth, they kicked” (Deut. xxxii. 15): and ever and always ease 


was an evil. Therefore also from the beginning He said to Adam: “In the sweat of thy face thou shall eat 
thy bread.” (Gen. iii. 19.) Also (it was) in order that having come out of much suffering into rest, they 
might give thanks to God. For affliction is a great good. For hear the Prophet saying, “It is good for me, 
that Thou hast humbled me.” (Ps. cxix. 71.) But if to great and wonderful men affliction be a great (good), 
much more to us. And, if you will, let us examine into the nature of affliction as it is in itself. Let there be 
some person rejoicing exceedingly, and gay, and giving a loose to jollity: what more unseemly, what more 
senseless than this? Let there be one sorrowing and dejected: what more truly philosophic than this? For, 
“Tt is better,” we read, “to go into the house of mourning, than into the house of laughter.” (Eccles. vii. 2.) 
But, likely enough, you do not like the saying, and want to evade it. Let us however see, what sort of man 
Adam was in Paradise, and what he was afterwards: what sort of man Cain was before, and what he was 
afterwards. The soul does not stand fast in its proper place, but, like as by a running tide, (rheumatos, 
Edd. pneumatos, “wind”) is raised and buoyed up by pleasure, having no steadfastness; facile in making 
professions, prompt at promising; the thoughts all in restless commotion: laughter ill-timed, causeless 
hilarity, idle clatter of unmeaning talk. And why speak of others? Let us take in hand some one of the 
saints, and let us see what he was while in pleasure, what again, when in distress. Shall we look at David 
himself? When he was in pleasure and rejoicing, from his many trophies, from his victory, from his crowns, 
from his luxurious living, from his confidence, see what sort of things he said and did: “But I said in my 
prosperity,” says he, “I shall never be moved.” (Ps. xxx. 6.) But when he has come to be in affliction, hear 
what he says: “And if He say to me, I have no mind for thee; lo! here am I, let Him do that which is 
pleasing in His sight.” (2 Sam. xv. 26.) What can be more truly philosophic than these words? “Whatsoever 
may be pleasing to God,” saith he, “so let it be.” And again he said to Saul: “If the Lord stirreth thee up 
against me, may thy sacrifice be acceptable.” (1 Sam. xxvi. 19.) And then too, being in affliction, he spared 
even his enemies: but afterwards, not friends even, nor those who had done him no injury. Again, Jacob 
when he was in affliction, said: “If the Lord will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on.” (Gen. xxviii. 
20.) As also the son of Noah did nothing of the kind erewhile; but when he was no longer afraid for his 
safety, you hear how wanton he became. (ib. ix. 22.) Hezekiah too, when he was in affliction, see what 
things he did in order to his deliverance; he put on sackcloth, and such like; but when he was in pleasure, 
he fell through the haughtiness of his heart. (2 Kings ch. xix. 20.) For, saith the Scripture, “When thou 
hast eaten, and drunk, and art filled, take heed to thyself.” (Deut. vi. 11, 12.) For perilous, as on a 
precipice’s brink, is the post of affluence. “Take heed,” saith he, “to thyself.” When the Israelites were 
afflicted, they became all the more increased in number: but when He left them to themselves, then they 
all went to ruin. And why speak of examples from the ancients? In our own times, let us see, if you please, 
is it not the case, that when the most are in good case, they become puffed up, hostile to everybody, 
passionate, while the power is with them: but if it be taken away, they are gentle, lowly (and as) human 
beings, are brought to a consciousness of their own natural condition. Therefore the Scripture saith, 
“Pride hath holden them unto the end: their iniquity shall go forth as from fatness.” (Ps. lxxiii. 6. LXX.) 


Now these things I have spoken, that we should not make enjoyment every way our object. How then does 
Paul say, “Rejoice alway?” He does not say simply, “Rejoice,” but he adds, “in the Lord.” (Phil. iv. 4.) This 
is the greatest joy, such as the Apostles rejoiced withal; the joy of which prisons, and scourges, and 
persecutions, and evil report, and all painful things, are the source, and the root, and the occasion; 
whence also it comes to a happy issue. But that of the world, on the contrary, begins with sweets and ends 
in bitters. Neither do I forbid to rejoice in the Lord, nay, I earnestly exhort to this. The Apostles were 
scourged, and they rejoiced: were bound, and they gave thanks: were stoned, and they preached. This is 
the joy I also would have: from nothing bodily has it its origin, but from spiritual things. It is not possible 
for him who joys after the fashion of the world, to rejoice also after a godly sort: for every one who joys 
after the world’s fashion, has his joy in riches, in luxury, in honor, in power, in arrogance: but he who 
rejoices after the mind of God, has his joy in dishonor for God’s sake, in poverty, in want, in fasting, in 
humbleness of mind. Seest thou, how opposite are the grounds (of joy)? To go without joy here, is to be 
without grief also: and to be without grief here, is to go without pleasure too. And in truth these are the 
things which produce real joy, since the others have the name only of joy, but they altogether consist of 
pain. What misery the arrogant man endures! How is he cut short (diakoptetai) in the midst of his 
arrogance, bespeaking for himself numberless insults, much hatred, great enmity, exceeding spite, and 
many an evil eye! Whether it be that he is insulted by greater men, he grieves: or that he cannot make his 
stand against everybody, he is mortified. Whereas the humble man lives in much enjoyment: expecting 
honor from none, if he receive honor, he is pleased, but if not, he is not grieved. He takes it contentedly 
that he is honored; but above all, none dishonors him. Now not to seek honor, and yet to be honored— 
great must be the enjoyment of this. But in the other, it is just the reverse: he seeks honor, and is not 
honored. And the pleasure that the honor gives is not the same to him who seeks it, as it is to him who 
seeks it not. The one, however much he receives, thinks he has received nothing: the other, though you 
give him ever so little, takes it as though he had received all. Then again, he who lives in affluence and 
luxury has numberless affairs of business, and let his revenues flow in to him ever so easily, and, as it 
were, from full fountains, yet he fears the evils arising from luxurious living, and the uncertainty of the 
future: but the other is always in a state of security and enjoyment, having accustomed himself to 
scantiness of diet. For he does not so bemoan himself at not partaking of a sumptuous board, as he 
luxuriates in not fearing the uncertainty of the future. But the evils arising from luxurious living, how 
many and great they are, none can be ignorant: it is necessary, however, to mention them now. Twofold 
the war, in the body, and in the soul: twofold the storm: twofold the diseases; not only in this respect, but 
because they are both incurable, and bring with them great calamities. Not so, frugality: but here is 


twofold health, twofold the benefits. “Sleep of health,” we read, “is in moderate eating.” (Ecclus. xxxi. 20.) 
For everywhere, that which keeps measure is pleasant, that which is beyond measure, ceases to please. 
For say now: on a little spark put a great pile of fagots, and you will no longer see the fire shining, but 
much disagreeable smoke. On a very strong and large man lay a burden which exceeds his strength, and 
you will see him with his burden lying prostrate on the ground. Embark too large a freight in your vessel, 
and you have ensured a grievous shipwreck. Just so it is here. For just as in overladen ships, great is the 
tumult of the sailors, the pilot, the man at the prow, and the passengers, while they cast into the sea the 
things above deck, and things below; so here too, with their vomitings upwards, and their purgings 
downwards, they mar their constitutions, and destroy themselves. And what is the most shameful of all, 
the mouth is made to do the office of the nether parts, and that becomes the more shameful member. But 
if to the mouth the disgrace be such, think what must it be in the soul! For indeed there it is all mist, all 
storm, all darkness, great the uproar of the thoughts, at being so thronged and crushed, the soul itself 
crying out at the abuse done to it: all (the parts and faculties) complaining of one another, beseeching, 
entreating, that the filth may be discharged somewhere. And after it is flung out, still the turmoil is not at 
an end; but then comes fever and diseases. “And how comes it,” say you, “that one may see these 
luxurious livers, in goodly plight, riding on horseback? What idle talk is this,” say you, “to tell us of 
diseases? It is I that am diseased, I that am racked, I that am disgusting, while I have nothing to eat.” Ah 
me! for one may well lament at such words. But the sufferers with the gout, the men that are carried on 
litters, the men that are swathed with bandages, from what class of people, I ask you, shall we see these? 
And indeed, were it not that they would deem it an insult, and think my words opprobrious, I would before 
now have addressed them even by name. “But there are some of them, who are in good health as well.” 
Because they give themselves not merely to luxurious living, but also to labors. Else show me a man, who 
does nothing whatever but fatten himself, free from pain as he lies there, without an anxious thought. For 
though a host of physicians without number came together, they would not be able to rescue him from his 
diseases. It is not in the nature of things. For I will hold you a medical discourse. Of the matters sent down 
into the belly, not all becomes nourishment; since even in the food itself, not all is nutritive, but part of it 
in the process of digestion passes into stool, part is turned into nourishment. If then in the process of 
digestion the operation is perfect, this is the result, and each finds its proper place; the wholesome and 
useful part betakes itself to its appropriate place, while that which is superfluous and useless, withdraws 
itself, and passes off. But if it be in too great quantity, then even the nutritive part of it becomes hurtful. 
And, to speak by way of example, in order that my meaning may be clearer to you: in wheat part is fine 
flour, part meal, part bran: now if the mill be able to grind (what is put in), it separates all these: but if you 
put in too much, all becomes mixed up together. Wine again, if it go through its proper process of 
formation, and under due influence of the seasons, then, whereas at first all is mixed together, anon part 
settles into lees, part rises into scum, part remains for enjoyment to those that use it, and this is the good 
part, and will not readily undergo any change. But what they call “nourishment,” is neither wine, nor lees, 
while all are mixed up together—The same may be seen in the river, when its waters make a whirling 
flood. As at such time we see the fishes floating at top, dead, their eyes first blinded by the muddy slime: 
so is it with us. For when gormandizing, like a flood of rain, has drenched the inward parts, it puts all ina 
whirl, and makes that the faculties (logismoi), healthy till then and living in a pure element, drift lifeless 
on the surface. Since then by all these examples we have shown how great the mischief is, let us cease to 
count these men happy for that, for which we ought to think them wretched, and to bemoan ourselves for 
that, for which we ought to count ourselves happy, and let us welcome sufficiency with a contented mind. 
Or do you not hear even what physicians tell you, that “want is the mother of health?” But what I say is, 
that want is mother, not of bodily health, but also of that of the soul. These things Paul also, that physician 
indeed, cries aloud; when he says, “Having food and raiment, let us therewith be content.” (1 Tim. vi. 8.) 
Let us therefore do as he bids us, that so, being in sound health, we may perform the work that we ought 
to do, in Christ Jesus our Lord, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, dominion, 
honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XVII 


ACTS VII. 35 


“This Moses whom they refused, saying, Who made thee a ruler and a judge over us? the same did God 
send to be a ruler and a deliverer by the hand of the Angel which appeared to him in the bush.” 


This is very suitable to the matter in hand. “This Moses,” he says. “This,” the man who had been in danger 
of losing his life; the man who had been set at naught by them; “this” the man whom they had declined: 
“this” same, God having raised up, sent unto them. “Whom they refused, saying, Who made thee a ruler?” 
just as they themselves (the hearers) said, “We have no king, but Caesar.” (john xix. 15.) He here shows 
also, that what was then done, was done by Christ. “The same did God send by the hand of the Angel,” 
who said unto him, “I am the God of Abraham.” “This” same Moses, he says,—and observe how he points 
to his renown—”this” same Moses, he says, “brought them out, after that he had showed wonders and 
signs in the land of Egypt, and in the Red sea, and in the wilderness forty years. This is that Moses, which 
said unto the children of Israel, A prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of your brethren, like 
unto me” (v. 36, 37): set at naught like me. Him, likewise, Herod wished to kill, and in Egypt He found 
preservation just as it was with the former, even when He was a babe, He was aimed at for destruction. 
“This is he, that was in the Church in the wilderness with the Angel which spake to him in the mount Sina, 


and with our fathers: who received the lively oracles to give unto us.” (v. 38.) Again no mention of temple, 
none of sacrifice. “With the Angel,” it says, “he received the lively oracles to give unto the fathers.” It 
shows, that he not only wrought miracles, but also gave a law, as Christ did. Just as Christ first works 
miracles, and then legislates: so did Moses. But they did not hear him, keeping their disobedience, even 
after the miracles: “To whom,” he says, “our fathers would not obey:” (v. 39) after the wonders done in 
those forty years. And not only so, but just the contrary: “but thrust him from them, and in their hearts 
turned back again into Egypt. Saying unto Aaron, Make us gods to go before us; for as for this Moses, 
which brought us out of the land of Egypt, we wot not what is become of him. And they made a calf in 
those days, and offered sacrifice unto the idol, and rejoiced in the works of their own hands. Then God 
turned, and gave them up to worship the host of heaven; as it is written in the book of the Prophets, O ye 
house of Israel, have ye offered to me slain beasts and sacrifices by the space of forty years in the 
wilderness? Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your god Remphan, figures which ye 
made to worship them: and I will carry you away beyond Babylon.” (v. 40, 43.) The expression, “gave them 
up,” means, He suffered. “Our fathers had the tabernacle of witness in the wilderness, as he had 
appointed, speaking unto Moses, that he should make it according to the fashion he had seen.” (v. 44.) 
Even when there was a Tabernacle, yet there were no sacrifices. “Did ye offer unto Me slain beasts and 
sacrifices?” (Amos v. 25.) There was “the tabernacle of witness,” and yet it profited them nothing, but they 
were consumed. But neither before, nor afterwards, did the miracles profit them aught. “Which also, our 
fathers that came after brought in.” Seest thou, how the holy place is there wherever God may be? For to 
this end also he says, “in the wilderness,” to compare place with place. Then the benefit (conferred upon 
them): And our fathers that came after brought it in with Jesus into the possession of the Gentiles, whom 
God drave out before the face of our fathers, unto the days of David; who found favor before God, and 
desired to find a tabernacle for the God of Jacob. (v. 45, 46.) David “desired to find favor:” and he builded 
not, he, the wonderful, the great; but the castaway, Solomon. “But Solomon,” it says, “built Him an house. 
Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not in (places) made with hands.” (v. 47-50.) This was shown indeed 
already by what had been before said: but it is shown also by the voice of a prophet; “What house will ye 
build for Me? saith the Lord God. As saith the prophet, Heaven is my throne, and earth is my footstool: 
what house will ye build for me? saith the Lord: or what is the place of my rest? Hath not my hand made 
all these things?” (Is. Ixvi. 1, 2.) 


Marvel not, he says, if they on whom Christ confers His benefits refuse His kingdom, seeing in the case of 
Moses it was just the same. (Recapitulation). “He brought them out;” and rescued them not in a general 
way, but also while they were in the wilderness. “Wonders and signs,” etc. (v. 35-50.) Do you mark that 
they themselves (Stephen’s hearers) are concerned in those old miracles also? “This is that Moses:” (v. 37) 
he, that conversed with God; he, that had been saved out of situations so strange and wonderful; he, that 
wrought so great works, and had so great power. [“Which said unto the children of Israel, A prophet,” 
etc.] He shows, that the prophecy must by all means be fulfilled, and that Moses is not opposed to Him. 
“This is he that was in the Church in the wilderness, and, that said unto the children of Israel.” (v. 38.) Do 
you mark that thence comes the root, and that “salvation is from the Jews?” (John iv. 22.) “With the 
Angel,” it says, “which spake unto him.” (Rom. xi. 16.) Lo, again he affirms that it was He (Christ) that 
gave the Law, seeing Moses was with “Him” in the Church in the wilderness. And here he puts them in 
mind of a great marvel, of the things done in the Mount: “Who received living oracles to give unto us.” On 
all occasions Moses is wonderful, and (so) when need was to legislate. What means the expression, 
“Living oracles” (logia)? Those, whereof the end was shown by words (dia logon): in other words, he 
means the prophecies. Then follows the charge, in the first instance, against the patriarchs [after], the 
“signs and wonders,” after the receiving of the “lively oracles: To whom,” he says, “our fathers would not 
obey.” (v. 39.) But concerning those, Ezekiel says that they are not “living;” as when he says, “And I gave 
you statutes that are not good.” (Ezek. xx. 25.) It is with reference to those that he says, “Living. But 
thrust him from them, and in their hearts turned back to Egypt”—the place where they groaned, where 
they cried, whence they called upon God. “And said unto Aaron, Make us gods which shall go before us.” 
(v. 40.) O the folly! “Make,” say they; “that they may go before us.” Whither? “Into Egypt.” See how hard 
they were to tear away from the customs of Egypt! What sayest thou? What, not wait for him that brought 
thee out, but flee the benefit, and deny the Benefactor? And mark how insulting they are: “For as for this 
Moses,” they say:—”which brought us out of the land of Egypt” nowhere the name of God: instead of that, 
they ascribed all to Moses. Where they ought to give thanks (to God), they bring Moses forward: where it 
was, to do as the Law bade them, they no longer make account of Moses. “We know not what is become of 
him.” And yet he told them that he was going up to receive the Law: and they had not patience to wait 
forty days. “Make us gods”—they did not say, “a God.”—And yet one may well wonder at this, that they do 
not even know.—”And they made a calf in those days, and offered sacrifices unto the idol, and rejoiced in 
the works of their own hands” (v. 41): for which they ought to have hid their faces. What wonder that ye 
know not Christ, seeing ye knew not Moses, and God Who was manifested by such wonders? But they not 
only knew Him not: they also insulted in another way, by their idol making. “Then God turned, and gave 
them up to worship the host of heaven” (v. 42.) Hence these same “customs” date their origin, hence the 
sacrifices: they were themselves the first that made sacrifices to their idols! For that is why it is marked, 
“They made a calf in Horeb, and offered sacrifices to the idol:” seeing that, before this the name of 
sacrifice is nowhere mentioned, but only lively ordinances, and “lively oracles. And rejoiced”—that is the 
reason for the feasts. (Exod. xxxii. 5, 6.) “As it is written in the Book of the Prophets”—and observe, he 
does not cite the text without a purpose, but shows by it that there is no need of sacrifices; saying: “Did ye 
offer slain beasts and sacrifice to Me?”—He lays an emphasis on this word (to Me?). “Ye cannot say that it 


was from sacrificing to Me, that ye proceeded to sacrifice to them:—”by the space of forty years:” and this 
too, “in the wilderness,” where He had most signally shown Himself their Protector. “Yea, ye took up the 
tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your god Remphan: images which ye made to worship them.” The 
cause of sacrifices! “And I will carry you away beyond Babylon.” (v. 43.) Even the captivity, an 
impeachment of their wickedness! “But a Tabernacle,” say you, “there was (the Tabernacle) of Witness.’“ 
(v. 44.) (Yes,) this is why it was: that they should have God for Witness: this was all. “According to the 
fashion,” it says, “that was shown thee on the mount:” so that on the mount was the Original. And this 
Tabernacle, moreover, “in the wilderness,” was carried about, and not locally fixed. And he calls it, 
“Tabernacle of witness:” i.e. (for witness) of the miracles, of the statutes. This is the reason why both it 
and those (the fathers) had no Temple. “As He had appointed, that spake unto Moses, that he should make 
it according to the fashion that he had seen.” Again, it was none other than He (Christ) that gave the 
fashion itself. “Until the days of David” (v. 45): and there was no temple! And yet the Gentiles also had 
been driven out: for that is why he mentions this: “Whom God drave out,” he says, “before the face of our 
fathers. Whom He drave out,” he says: and even then, no Temple! And so many wonders, and no mention 
of a Temple! So that, although first there is a Tabernacle, yet nowhere a Temple. “Until the days of David,” 
he says: even David, and no Temple! “And he sought to find favor before God” (v. 46): and built not:—so 
far was the Temple from being a great matter! “But Solomon built Him an house.” (v. 47.) They thought 
Solomon was great: but that he was not better than his father, nay not even equal to him, is manifest. 
“Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not in temples made with hands; as saith the prophet, Heaven is My 
throne, and earth is My footstool.” (v. 48, 49.) Nay, not even these are worthy of God, forasmuch as they 
are made, seeing they are creatures, the works of His hand. See how he leads them on by little and little 
(showing) that not even these are to be mentioned. And again the prophecy says openly, “What house will 
ye build Me?” etc. (v. 50.) 


What is the reason that at this point he speaks in the tone of invective (kataphorikhos)? Great was his 
boldness of speech, when at the point to die: for in fact I think he knew that this was the case. “Ye 
stiffnecked,” he says, “and uncircumcised in heart and ears.” This also is from the prophets: nothing is of 
himself. “Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost: as your fathers did, so do ye.” (v. 51.) When it was not His 
will that sacrifices should be, ye sacrifice: when it is His will, then again ye do not sacrifice: when He 
would not give you commandments, ye drew them to you: when ye got them, ye neglected them. Again, 
when the Temple stood, ye worshipped idols: when it is His will to be worshipped without a Temple, ye do 
the opposite. Observe, he says not, “Ye resist God,” but, “the Spirit:” so far was he from knowing any 
difference between Them. And, what is greater: “As your fathers did,” he says, “so do ye.” Thus also did 
Christ (reproach them), forasmuch as they were always boasting much of their fathers. “Which of the 
prophets have not your fathers persecuted? and they have slain them which showed before of the coming 
of the Just One:” he still says, “the Just One,” wishing to check them: “of Whom ye have been now the 
betrayers and murderers”—two charges he lays against them—”who have received the Law by the 
disposition of Angels, and have not kept it.” (v. 52.) How, “By the disposition of Angels?” Some say (The 
Law), disposed by Angels; or, put into his hand by the Angel Who appeared to him in the bush; for was He 
man? No wonder that He who wrought those works, should also have wrought these. “Ye slew them who 
preached of Him,” much more Himself. He shows them disobedient both to God, and to Angels, and the 
Prophets, and the Spirit, and to all: as also Scripture saith elsewhere: “Lord, they have slain Thy Prophets, 
and thrown down Thine altars.” (1 Kings xix. 10.) They, then, stand up for the Law, and say, “He 
blasphemeth against Moses:” he shows, therefore, that it is they who blaspheme, and that (their 
blasphemy is not only against Moses, but) against God; shows that “they” from the very beginning have 
been doing this: that “they” have themselves destroyed their “customs,” that there is no need of these: 
that while accusing him, and saying that he opposed Moses, they themselves were opposing the Spirit: 
and not merely opposing, but with murder added to it: and that they had their enmity all along from the 
very beginning. Seest thou, that he shows them to be acting in opposition both to Moses and to all others, 
and not keeping the Law? And yet Moses had said, “A Prophet shall the Lord raise up unto you: and the 
rest also told of this (Christ) that He would come: and the prophet again said, “What house will ye build 
Me?” and again, “Did ye offer to Me slain beasts and sacrifices” those “forty years?” (Deut. xviii. 18.) 


Such is the boldness of speech of a man bearing the Cross. Let us then also imitate this: though it be nota 
time of war, yet it is always the time for boldness of speech. For, “I spake,” says one, “in Thy testimonies 
before kings, and was not ashamed.” (Ps. cxix. 46.) If we chance to be among heathens, let us thus stop 
their mouths. without wrath, without harshness. (Comp. Hom. in 1 Cor. iv. S:6; xxxiii. S:4, 5; Col. xi. S:2.) 
For if we do it with wrath, it no longer seems to be the boldness (of one who is confident of his cause,) but 
passion: but if with gentleness, this is boldness indeed. For in one and the same thing success and failure 
cannot possibly go together. The boldness is a success: the anger is a failure. Therefore, if we are to have 
boldness, we must be clean from wrath that none may impute our words to that. No matter how just your 
words may be, when you speak with anger, you ruin all: no matter how boldly you speak, how fairly 
reprove, or what not. See this man, how free from passion as he discourses to them! For he did not abuse 
them: he did but remind them of the words of the Prophets. For, to show you that it was not anger, at the 
very moment he was suffering evil at their hands, he prayed, saying, “Lay not to their charge this sin.” So 
far was he from speaking these words in anger; no, he spake in grief and sorrow for their sakes. As indeed 
this is why it speaks of his appearance, that “they saw his face as it had been the face of an angel,” on 
purpose that they might believe. Let us then be clean from wrath. The Holy Spirit dwelleth not where 
wrath is: cursed is the wrathful. It cannot be that aught wholesome should approach, where wrath goes 


forth. For as in a storm at sea, great is the tumult, loud the clamor, and then would be no time for lessons 
of wisdom (philosophhein): so neither in wrath. If the soul is to be in a condition either to say, or to be 
disciplined to, aught of philosophy, it must first be in the haven. Seest thou not how, when we wish to 
converse on matters of serious import, we look out for places free from noise, where all is stillness, all 
calm, that we may not be put out and discomposed? But if noise from without discomposes, much more 
disturbance from within. Whether one pray, to no purpose does he pray “with wrath and disputings:” (1 
Tim. ii. 8) whether he speak, he will only make himself ridiculous: whether he hold his peace, so again it 
will be even then: whether he eat, he is hurt even then: whether he drink, or whether he drink not; 
whether he sit, or stand, or walk; whether he sleep: for even in their dreams such fancies haunt them. For 
what is there in such men that is not disagreeable? Eyes unsightly, mouth distorted, limbs agitated and 
swollen, tongue foul and sparing no man, mind distraught, gestures uncomely: much to disgust. Mark the 
eyes of demoniacs, and those of drunkards and madmen; in what do they differ from each other? Is not 
the whole madness? For what though it be but for the moment? The madman too is possessed for the 
moment: but what is worse than this? And they are not ashamed at that excuse; “I knew not (saith one) 
what I said.” And how came it that thou didst not know this, thou the rational man, thou that hast the gift 
of reason, on purpose that thou mayest not act the part of the creatures without reason, just like a wild 
horse, hurried away by rage and passion? In truth, the very excuse is criminal. For thou oughtest to have 
known what thou saidst. “It was the passion,” say you, “that spoke the words, not I.” How should it be 
that? For passion has no power, except it get it from you. You might as well say, “It was my hand that 
inflicted the wounds, not I.” What occasion, think you, most needs wrath? would you not say, war and 
battle? But even then, if anything is done with wrath, the whole is spoiled and undone. For of all men, 
those who fight had best not be enraged: of all men, those had best not be enraged, who want to hurt 
(tous hubrizontas). And how is it possible to fight then? you will ask. With reason, with self-command 
(epieikei& 139;): since fighting is, to stand in opposition. Seest thou not that even these (common) wars 
are regulated by definite law, and order, and times? For wrath is nothing but an irrational impulse: and an 
irrational creature cannot possibly perform aught rational. For instance, the man here spoke such words, 
and did it without passion. And Elias said,” How long will ye halt on both your knees?” (1 Kings xviii. 21) 
and spake it not in passion. And Phinees slew, and did it without passion. For passion suffers not a man to 
see, but, just as in a night-battle, it leads him, with eyes blindfolded and ears stopped up, where it will. 
Then let us rid ourselves of this demon, at its first beginning let us quell it, let us put the sign of the Cross 
on our breast, as it were a curb. Wrath is a shameless dog: but let it learn to hear the law. If there be ina 
sheep-fold a dog so savage as not to obey the command of the shepherd, nor to know his voice, all is lost 
and ruined. He is kept along with the sheep: but if he makes a meal on the sheep, he is useless, and is put 
to death. If he has learnt to obey thee, feed thy dog: he is useful when it is against the wolves, against 
robbers, and against the captain of the robbers that he barks, not against the sheep, not against friends. If 
he does not obey he ruins all: if he learns not to mind thee, he destroys all. The mildness in thee let not 
wrath consume, but let it guard it, and feed it up. And it will guard it, that it may feed in much security, if 
it destroy wicked and evil thoughts, if it chase away the devil from every side. So is gentleness preserved, 
when evil works are nowhere admitted: so we become worthy of respect, when we learn not to be 
shameless. For nothing renders a man so shameless, as an evil conscience. Why are harlots without 
shame? Why are virgins shamefaced? Is it not from their sin that the former, from their chastity that the 
latter, are such? For nothing makes a person so shameless, as sin. “And yet on the contrary,” say you, “it 
puts to shame.” Yes; him who condemns himself: but him that is past blushing, it renders even more 
reckless: for desperation makes daring. For “the wicked,” saith the Scripture, “when he is come into the 
depths of evils, despiseth.” (Prov. xviii. 3.) But he that is shameless, will also be reckless, and he that is 
reckless, will be daring. 


See in what way gentleness is destroyed, when evil thoughts gnaw at it. This is why there is such a dog, 
barking mightily: we have also sling and stone (ye know what I mean): we have also spear and enclosure 
and cattle-fold: let us guard our thoughts unhurt. If the dog be gentle (saine) with the sheep, but savage 
against those without, and keep vigilant watch, this is the excellence of a dog: and, be he ever so 
famished, not to devour the sheep; be he ever so full, not to spare the wolves. Such too is anger meant to 
be: however provoked, not to forsake gentleness; however at quiet, to be on the alert against evil 
thoughts: to acknowledge the friend, and not for any beating forsake him, and for all his caressing, to fly 
at the intruder. The devil uses caressing full oft: let the dog know at sight that he is an intruder. So also let 
us caress (Sainomen) Virtue, though she put us to pain, and show our aversion to Vice, though she give us 
pleasure. Let us not be worse than the dogs, which, even when whipped and throttled, do not desert their 
master: but if the stranger also feed them, even so they do hurt. There are times when anger is useful; but 
this is when it barks against strangers. What means it, “Whosoever is angry with his brother without a 
cause?” (Matt. v. 22.) It means, Stand not up in thine own quarrel, neither avenge thyself: if thou see 
another suffering deadly wrong, stretch out thy hand to help him. This is no longer passion, when thou art 
clear of all feeling for thyself alone. David had gotten Saul into his power, and was not moved by passion, 
did not thrust the spear into him, the enemy he had in his power; but took his revenge upon the Devil. (1 
Sam. xxvi. 7.) Moses, when he saw a stranger doing an injury, even slew him (Exod. ii. 22): but when one 
of his own people, he did not so: them that were brethren he would have reconciled; the others not so. 
That “most meek” (Num. xii. 3) Moses, as Scripture witnesseth of him, see how he was roused! But not so, 
we: on the contrary, where we ought to show meekness, no wild beast so fierce as we: but where we ought 
to be roused, none so dull and sluggish. (Hom. vi. de laud. Pauli, ad fin.) On no occasion do we use our 
faculties to the purpose they were meant for: and therefore it is that our life is spent to no purpose. For 


even in the case of implements; if one use them, one instead of other, all is spoilt: if one take his sword, 
and then, where he should use it and cut with it, uses only his hand, he does no good: again, where he 
should use his hand, by taking the sword in hand he spoils all. In like manner also the physician, if where 
he ought to cut, he cuts not, and where he ought not, he does cut, mars all. Wherefore, I beseech you, let 
us use the thing (tho pragmati) at its proper time. The proper time for anger is never, where we move in 
our own quarrel: but if it is our duty to correct others, then is the time to use it, that we may by force 
deliver others. (Hom. in Matt. xvi. S:7.) So shall we both be like unto God, always keeping a spirit free 
from wrath, and shall attain unto the good things that are to come, through the grace and loving-kindness 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost together, be glory, dominion, and 
honor, now and evermore, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XVII 


ACTS VII. 54 


“When they heard these things, they were cut to “the heart, and they gnashed on him with their teeth.” 


See, once more, the wrong-doers in trouble. Just as the Jews are perplexed, saying, “What are we to do 
with these men?” so these also are “cut to the heart.” (ch. iv. 16.) And yet it was he that had good right to 
be incensed, who, having done no wrong, was treated like a criminal, and was spitefully calumniated. But 
the calumniators had the worst of it in the end. So true is that saying, which I am ever repeating, “Ill to 
do, is ill to fare.” And yet he (in his charges against them) resorted to no calumny, but proved (what he 
said). So sure are we, when we are shamefully borne down in a matter wherein we have a clear 
conscience, to be none the worse for it.—”If they desired,” say you, “to kill him, how was it that they did 
not take occasion, out of what he said, that they might kill him?” They would fain have a fair-seeming plea 
to put upon their outrage. “Well then, was not the insulting them a fair plea?” It was not his doing, if they 
were insulted: it was the Prophet’s accusation of them. And besides, they did not wish it to look as if they 
killed him because of what he had said against them—just as they acted in the case of Christ; no, but for 
impiety: now this word of his was the expression of piety. Wherefore, as they attempted, besides killing 
him, to hurt his reputation also, “they were cut to the heart.” For they were afraid lest he should on the 
contrary become an object of even greater reverence. Therefore, just what they did in Christ’s case, the 
same they do here also. For as He said, “Ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of God” 
(Matt. xxvi. 64), and they, calling it blasphemy, “ran upon Him;” just so was it here. There, they “rent their 
garments;” here, they “stopped their ears. But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up steadfastly into 
heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand of God, and said, Behold I see the 
heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God. Then they cried out with a loud 
voice, and stopped their ears, and ran upon him with one accord, and cast him out of the city, and stoned 
him.” (v. 55-58.) And yet, if he lied, they ought to have thought him beside himself, and to have let him go. 
—But he wished to bring them over, “and said, Behold,” etc., for, since he had spoken of Christ’s death, 
and had said nothing of His resurrection, he would fain add this doctrine also. “Standing at the right hand 
of God.” And in this manner He appeared to him: that, were it but so, the Jews might receive Him: for 
since the (idea of His) sitting (at the right hand of God) was offensive to them, for the present he brings 
forward only what relates to His Resurrection. This is the reason also why his face was glorified. For God, 
being merciful, desired to make their machinations the means of recalling them unto Himself. And see, 
how many signs are wrought! “And cast him out of the city, and stoned him.” Here again, “without the 
city,” and even in death, Confession and Preaching. (Heb. xiii. 21.) “And the witnesses laid down their 
clothes at a young man’s feet, whose name was Saul. And they stoned Stephen, calling upon God, and 
saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” (v. 59.) This is meant to show them that he is not perishing, and to 
teach them. “And he knelt down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” (v. 60.) 
To clear himself, and show that neither were his former words prompted by passion, he says, “Lord” “lay 
not this sin to their charge”: wishing also even in this way to win them over. For to show that he forgave 
their wrath and rage in murdering him, and that his own soul was free from all passion, was the way to 
make his saying to be favorably received. 


“And Saul was consenting unto his death.” Hereupon arises a persecution, and it becomes a great one. 
“And at that time there was a great persecution against the Church which was at Jerusalem. And they 
were all scattered abroad throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria, except the Apostles.” (ch. viii. 1.) 
Mark how once more God permits temptations to arise; mark, and well observe, how the events are 
ordered by Divine Providence. They were admired because of the signs: being scourged, they were none 
the worse for it: (some) were ordained in the matter of the widows : the word increased: once more, God 
permits a great hindrance to arise. And a persecution of no ordinary kind [“and they were all scattered,” 
etc.]; for they feared their enemies, now become more daring: and at the same time it is shown that they 
were but men, these that were afraid, that fled. For, that thou mayest not say after these things that by 
grace alone they effected (what they did), they were also persecuted, and themselves became more 
timorous, while their adversaries were more daring. “And were all scattered abroad,” it says, “except the 
Apostles.” But this was divinely ordered, so that they should no longer all sit there in Jerusalem. “And 
devout men,” it says, “carried Stephen to his burial, and made great lamentation over him.” (v. 2.) If they 
were “devout,” why did they “make great lamentation over him?” They were not yet perfect. The man was 
gracious and amiable: this also shows that they were men—not their fear alone, but their grief and 


lamentation. Who would not have wept to see that mild, that lamb-like person stoned, and lying dead? Fit 
eulogy to be spoken over his grave has the Evangelist recorded, in this one speech, “Lay not this sin to 
their charge.”—”And made,” he says, “great lamentation over him.”—But let us look over again what has 
been said. 


He mentions the cause of his (angelic) appearance (Recapitulation, vii. 54; viii. 2.); “But he, being full of 
the Holy Ghost, looked up steadfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the 
right hand of God.” And when he said, “I see the heavens opened, they stopped their ears, and ran upon 
him with one accord.” (v. 56, 57.) And yet in what respect are these things deserving of accusation? “Upon 
him,” the man who has wrought such miracles, the man who has prevailed over all in speech, the man 
who can hold such discourse! As if they had got the very thing they wanted, they straightway give full 
scope to their rage. “And the witnesses,” he says, “laid down their clothes at the feet of a young man, 
whose name was Saul.” (v. 58.) Observe how particularly he relates what concerns Paul, to show thee that 
the Power which wrought in him was of God. But after all these things, not only did he not believe, but 
also aimed at Him with a thousand hands: for this is why it says, “And Saul was consenting unto his 
death.”—And this blessed man does not simply pray, but does it with earnestness: “having kneeled down.” 
Mark his divine death! So long only the Lord permitted the soul to remain in him. “And having said this, 
he fell asleep.” (v. 60.)—”And they were all scattered abroad throughout the region of Judea and Samaria. 
(ch. viii. 1.) And now without scruple they had intercourse with Samaria, whereas it had been said to 
them, “Go not into the way of the Gentiles” “and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not.” (Matt. x. 5.) 
“Except the Apostles,” it says: they, in this way also, wishing to win the Jews,—but not to leave the city,— 
and to be the means of inspiring others with boldness. 


“As for Saul, he made havoc of the Church, entering into every house, and haling men and women 
committed them to prison.” (v. 3.) Great was his frenzy: that he was alone, that he even entered into 
houses: for indeed he was ready to give his life for the Law. “Haling,” it says, “men and women:” mark 
both the confidence, and the violence, and the frenzy. All that fell into his hands, he put to all manner of 
ill-treatment: for in consequence of the recent murder, he was become more daring. “Therefore they that 
were scattered abroad went everywhere preaching the word. Then Philip went down to the city of 
Samaria, and preached Christ unto them. And the people with one accord gave heed unto those things 
which Philip spake, hearing and seeing the miracles which he did. For unclean spirits, crying with loud 
voice, came out of many that were possessed with them: and many taken with palsies, and that were lame, 
were healed. And there was great joy in that city. But there was a certain man, called Simon, which before 
time in the same city used sorcery, and bewitched the people of Samaria.” (v. 4-9.) Observe another trial, 
this affair of Simon. “Giving out,” it says, “that he was himself some great one. To whom they all gave 
heed, from the least to the greatest, saying, This man is the great power of God. And to him they had 
regard, because that of long time he had bewitched them with sorceries. But when they believed Philip 
preaching the things concerning the kingdom of God, and the name of Jesus Christ, they were baptized, 
both men and women. Then Simon himself believed also: and when he was baptized, he continued with 
Philip, and wondered, beholding the miracles and signs which were done. Now when the Apostles which 
were at Jerusalem heard that Samaria had received the word of God, they sent unto them Peter and John: 
who, when they were come down, prayed for them, that they might receive the Holy Ghost.” (v. 10-15.) 
And (yet) great signs had been done: how then had they not received the Spirit? They had received the 
Spirit, namely, of remission of sins: but the Spirit of miracles they had not received. “For as yet He was 
fallen upon none of them: only they were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. Then laid they their 
hands on them, and they received the Holy Ghost.” (v. 16, 17.) For, to show that this was the case, and 
that it was the Spirit of miracles they had not received, observe how, having seen the result, Simon came 
and asked for this. “And when Simon saw that through laying on of the Apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost 
was given, he offered them money, saying, Give me also this power, that on whomsoever I lay hands, he 
may receive the Holy Ghost.” (v. 18, 19.) 


“The persecution,” say you, “gained strength.” True, but at that very time to men possessed before (by a 
hostile power) it brought deliverance. For it planted the miracles like a stronghold, in the heart of the 
enemy’s country.—Not even the death of Stephen quenched their rage, nay, increased it rather: it 
scattered wide the teachers, so that the greater became the discipleship.—”And there was joy.” And yet 
there had been “great lamentation:” true; but mark again the good—”Of a long time” was the malady, but 
this man brought them deliverance.—And how came he to baptize Simon also? Just as Christ chose Judas. 
—And “beholding the signs” which he did, forasmuch as the others did not receive the (power of working) 
signs, he durst not ask for it.—How was it then that they did not strike him dead, as they did Ananias and 
Sapphira? Because even in the old times, he that gathered sticks (on the sabbath-day) was put to death as 
a warning to others (Num. xv. 32) and in no other instance did any suffer the same fate. So too on the 
present occasion, “Peter said to him, Thy money perish, because thou hast imagined that the gift of God is 
to be purchased with money.”—(v. 20.) Why had not these received the Holy Ghost, when baptized? Either 
because Philip kept this honor for the Apostles; or, because he had not this gift (to impart); or, he was one 
of the Seven: which is rather to be said. Whence, I take it, this Philip was one of the Apostles. But observe; 
those went not forth: it was Providentially ordered that these should go forth and those be lacking, 
because of the Holy Ghost: for they had received power to work miracles, but not also to impart the Spirit 
to others: this was the prerogative of the Apostles. And observe (how they sent) the chief ones: not any 
others, but Peter [and John ]. “And when Simon,” it says, “saw that through laying on of the Apostles’ 


hands the Holy Ghost was given.” He would not have said, “And having seen,” unless there had been some 
sensible manifestation. “Then laid they their hands on them,” etc. Just as Paul also did, when they spake 
with tongues. (ch. xix. 6.) Observe the execrable conduct of Simon. “He offered money,” with what object? 
And yet he did not see Peter doing this for money. And it was not of ignorance that he acted thus; it was 
because he would tempt them, because he wished to get matter of accusation against them. And therefore 
also Peter says, “Thou hast no part nor lot in this matter, for thine heart is not right before God “because 
thou hast thought,” etc. (v. 21.) Once more he brings to light what was in the thoughts, because Simon 
thought to escape detection. “Repent therefore of this thy wickedness and pray God, if perhaps the 
thought of thine heart may be forgiven thee. For I perceive the bond of inquity. Then answered Simon, and 
said, Pray ye to the Lord for me, that none of these things which ye have spoken come upon me.” (v. 22- 
24.) Even this he did only formally, as words of course, when he ought to have wept and mourned as a 
penitent. “If perchance it may be forgiven thee.” Not as though it would not have been pardoned, had he 
wept, but this is the manner of the Prophet also, to denounce absolutely, (apagoreuein) and not to say, 
“Howbeit, if thou do this, thy sin shall be forgiven,” but that in any wise the punishment shall take effect. 


(a) “Therefore they that were scattered abroad, went everywhere, preaching the word.” But I would have 
thee admire how even in a season of calamity they neglected not the preaching. “Hearing and seeing the 
miracles which he did.” (Recapitulation, v. 4-6.) Just as in the case of Moses by contrast (with the 
magicians) the miracles were evident miracles, so here also. There was magic, and so these signs were 
manifest. (b) “For unclean spirits came out of many that were possessed with them” (v. 7); for this was a 
manifest miracle:—not as the magicians did: for the other (Simon), it is likely, bound (men with spells); 
—"and many,” it says, “that were palsied and lame were healed.” There was no deceit here: for it needed 
but that they should walk and work. “And to him they all gave heed, saying, This (man) is the Power of 
God.” (v. 10.) And that was fulfilled which was spoken by Christ, “There shall come false Christs and false 
Prophets in My name.”—(Matt. xxiv. 24.) “And to him they had regard, because that of long time he had 
bewitched them with sorceries.” (v. 11.) (a) And yet there ought to have been not one demoniac there, 
seeing that of a long time he had been bewitching them with sorceries: but if there were many demoniacs, 
many palsied, these pretences were not truth. But Philip here by his word also won them over, discoursing 
concerning the kingdom of Christ. (v. 12.) “And Simon,” it says, “being baptized, continued with Philip (v. 
13): not for faith’s sake, but in order that he might become such (as he). (b) But why did they not correct 
him instantly? They were content with his condemning himself. For this too belonged to their work of 
teaching (thes didaskalias). But when he had not power to resist, he plays the hypocrite, just as did the 
magicians, who said, “This is the finger of God.” And indeed that he might not be driven away again, 
therefore he “continued with Philip,” and did not part from him. “And when the Apostles which were at 
Jerusalem,” etc. (v. 13, 14.) See how many things are brought about by God’s Providence through the 
death of Stephen! (a) “But they,” it says, “having come down, prayed for them that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost: for as yet He was fallen upon none of them. Then laid they their hands upon them, and they 
received the Holy Ghost.” (v. 15-17.) Seest thou that it was not to be done in any ordinary manner, but it 
needed great power to give the Holy Ghost? For it is not all one, to obtain remission of sins, and to receive 
such a power. (b) By degrees it is, that those receive the gift. It was a twofold sign: both the giving to 
those, and the not giving to this man. Whereas then this man ought, on the contrary, to have asked to 
receive the Holy Ghost, he, because he cared not for this, asks power to give It to others. And yet those 
received not this power to give: but this man wished to be more illustrious than Philip, he being among 
the disciples! (a) “He offered them money.” (v. 18, 19.) What? had he seen the others doing this? had he 
seen Philip? Did he imagine they did not know with what mind he came to them? (b) “Thy money with thee 
to perdition” (v. 20): since thou hast not used it as it ought to be used. These are not words of imprecation, 
but of chastisement. “To thee,” he says, be it (to thee): being such. As if one should say, Let it perish along 
with thy purpose. Hast thou so mean conceptions of the gift of God, that thou hast imagined it to be 
altogether a thing of man? It is not this. (a) Wherefore also Peter well calls the affair a gift: “Thou hast 
thought that the gift of God may be purchased with money.” Dost thou observe how on all occasions they 
are clean from money? “For thine heart is not right in the sight of God.” (v. 21.) Dost thou see how he does 
all of malice? To be simple, however, was the thing needed. (b) For had it been done with simplicity, he 
would have even welcomed his willing mind. Seest thou that to have mean conceptions of great things is 
to sin doubly? Accordingly, two things he bids him: “Repent and pray, if haply the thought of thine heart 
may be forgiven thee.” (v. 22.) Seest thou it was a wicked thought he had entertained? Therefore he says, 
“If haply it may be forgiven thee:” because he knew him to be incorrigible. (a) “For I perceive that thou 
art in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity.” (v. 23.) Words of exceeding wrath! But otherwise 
he did not punish him: that faith may not thereafter be of compulsion; that the matter may not seem to be 
carried ruthlessly; that he may introduce the subject of repentance: or also, because it suffices for 
correction to have convicted him, to have told him what was in his heart, to have brought him to confess 
himself overcome (hoti e& 128;lo). For that he says, “Pray ye for me,” is a confession that he has done 
wrong. Observe him, what a miscreant he is; when he was convicted, then he believed: when again he was 
convicted, then he became humble. “Seeing his miracles,” [“he was amazed,” and came over.] He thought 
to be able to escape detection: he thought the thing was an art: but when he had not power to defeat 
(helhein) the Apostles, * * *. (b) Again, he fears the multitude, and is afraid to deny it; and yet he might 
have said, “I did not know: I did it in simplicity: but he was struck with dismay first by the former 
circumstance, that he was overcome (hoti e& 128;lo), by the miracles and secondly by this, that his 
thoughts are made manifest. Therefore he now takes himself a long wayoff, to Rome, thinking the Apostle 
would not soon come there. 


“And they, when they had testified, and preached the word of the Lord, returned to Jerusalem. (v. 25.) 
“Testified,” probably because of him (Simon), that they may not be deceived; that thenceforth they may be 
safe. “Having preached,” it says, “the word of the Lord, they returned to Jerusalem.” Why do they go 
thither again where was the tyranny of the bad, where were those most bent upon killing them? Just as 
generals do in wars, they occupy that part of the scene of war which is most distressed. “And preached 
the Gospel in many villages of the Samaritans.” Observe them again, how they do not (proegoumenos) of 
set purpose come to Samaria, but driven by stress of persecution, just as it was in the case of Christ; and 
how when the Apostles go thither, it is to men now believers, no longer Samaritans. “But when the 
Apostles,” it says, “which were at Jerusalem heard this, they sent unto them Peter and John. Sent” them, 
again, to rid them of magic. And besides, (the Lord) had given them a pattern at the time when the 
Samaritans believed. “And in many villages,” it says, “of the Samaritans, they preached the Gospel.” John 
iv. 39.) Observe how actively employed even their journeys were, how they do nothing without a purpose. 


Such travels should we also make. And why do I speak of travels? Many possess villages and lands, and 
give themselves no concern, nor make any account of this. That baths may be provided, their revenues 
increased, courts and buildings erected, for this they take plenty of pains: but for the husbandry of souls, 
not so. When you see thorns—answer me—you cut them up, you burn, you utterly destroy them, to rid 
your land of the hurt thence arising. And seest thou the laborers themselves overrun with thorns, and dost 
not cut them up, and art thou not afraid of the Owner Who shall call thee to account? For ought not each 
individual believer to build a Church, to get a Teacher, to cooperate (sunai; resthai) (with him), to make 
this above all his object, that all may be Christians? Say, how is it likely thy laborer should be a Christian, 
when he sees thee so regardless of his salvation? Thou canst not work miracles, and so convert (peisai) 
him. By the means which are in thy power, convert him; by kindness, by good offices, by gentleness, by 
courting (kolakei& 139;) him, by all other means. Market-places, indeed, and baths, the most do provide; 
but no Churches: nay, sooner everything than this! Wherefore I beseech and implore, as a favor I entreat, 
yea as a law I lay it down, that there be no estate to be seen destitute of a Church. Tell not me, There is 
one hard by; there is one in the neighboring properties; the expense is great, the income not great. If thou 
have anything to expend upon the poor, expend it there: better there than here. Maintain a Teacher, 
maintain a Deacon, and a sacerdotal body complete. As by a bride, whether a wife whom thou takest, or a 
daughter whom thou givest in marriage, so act by the Church: give her a dowry. So shall thy estate be 
filled with blessing. For what shall not be there of all that is good? Is it a small thing, tell me, that thy 
wine-press should be blessed; a small thing, tell me, that of thy fruits God is the first to taste, and that the 
first fruits are there (with Him)? And then even for the peace of the laboring people this is profitable. 
Then as one whom they must respect, there will be the presbyter among them and this will contribute to 
the security of the estate. There will be constant prayers there through thee (infra, note 1, p. 119) hymns 
and Communions through thee; the Oblation on each Lord’s Day. For only consider what a praise it will 
be, that, whereas others have built splendid tombs, to have it said hereafter: “Such a one built this,” thou 
hast reared Churches! Bethink thee that even until the coming of Christ thou shalt have thy reward, who 
hast reared up the altars of God. 


Suppose an Emperor had ordered thee to build an house that he might lodge there, wouldest thou not 
have done everything to please him? And here now it is palace of Christ, the Church, the Church which 
thou buildest. Look not at the cost, but calculate the profit. Thy people yonder cultivate thy field: cultivate 
thou their souls: they bring to thee thy fruits, raise thou them to heaven. He that makes the beginning is 
the cause of all the rest: and thou wilt be the cause that the people are brought under Christian teaching 
(katechoumenon) both there, and in the neighboring estates. Your baths do but make the peasants less 
hardy, your taverns give them a taste for luxury, and yet you provide these for credit’s sake. Your markets 
and fairs, (panegureis) on the other hand, promote covetousness. But think now what a thing it would be 
to see a presbyter, the moving picture of Abraham, gray-headed, girded up, digging and working with his 
own hands? What more pleasant than such a field! Their virtue thrives. No intemperance there, nay, it is 
driven away: no drunkenness and wantonness, nay, it is cast out: no vanity, nay, it is extinguished. All 
benevolent tempers shine out the brighter through the simplicity of manners. How pleasant to go forth 
and enter into the House of God, and to know that one built it himself: to fling himself on his back in his 
litter, and after the bodily benefit of his pleasant airing, be present both at the evening and the morning 
hymns, have the priest as a guest at his table, in associating with him enjoy his benediction, see others 
also coming thither! This is a wall for his field, this its security. This is the field of which it is said, “The 
smell of a full field which the Lord hath blessed.” (Gen. xxvii. 27.) If, even without this, the country is 
pleasant, because it is so quiet, so free from distraction of business, what will it not be when this is added 
to it? The country with a Church is like the Paradise of God. No clamor there, no turmoil, no enemies at 
variance, no heresies: there you shall see all friends, holding the same doctrines in common. The very 
quiet shall lead thee to higher views, and receiving thee thus prepared by philosophy, the presbyter shall 
give thee an excellent cure. For here, whatever we may speak, the noise of the market drives it all out: but 
there, what thou shalt hear, thou wilt keep fixed in thy mind. Thou wilt be quite another man in the 
country through him: and moreover to the people there he will be director, he will watch over them both 
by his presence and by his influence in forming their manners. And what, I ask, would be the cost? Make 
for a beginning a small house (en taxei nahou) to serve as temple. Thy successor will build a porch, his 
successor will make other additions, and the whole shall be put to thy account. Thou givest little, and 
receivest the reward for the whole. At any rate, make a beginning: lay a foundation. Exhort one another, 
vie one with another in this matter. But now, where there is straw and grain and such like to be stored, 


you make no difficulty of building: but for a place where the fruits of souls may be gathered in, we bestow 
not a thought; and the people are forced to go miles and miles, and to make long journeys, that they may 
get to Church! Think, how good it is, when with all quietness the priest presents himself in the Church, 
that he may draw near unto God, and say prayers for the village, day by day, and for its owner! Say, is ita 
small matter, that even in the Holy Oblations evermore thy name is included in the prayers, and that for 
the village day by day prayers are made unto God?—How greatly this profits thee for all else! It chances 
that certain (great) persons dwell in the neighborhood, and have overseers: now to thee, being poor, one 
of them will not deign even to pay a visit: but the presbyter, it is likely, he will invite, and make him sit at 
his table. How much good results from this! The village will in the first place be free from all evil 
suspicion. None will charge it with murder, with theft: none will suspect anything of the kind.—They have 
also another comfort, if sickness befall, if death.—Then again the friendships formed there by people as 
they go side by side (to and from the Church) are not struck up at random and promiscuously: and the 
meetings there are far more pleasant than those which take place in marts and fairs. The people 
themselves also will be more respectable, because of their presbyter. How is it you hear that Jerusalem 
was had in honor in the old times above all other cities? Why was this? Because of the then prevailing 
religion. Therefore it is that where God is honored, there is nothing evil: as, on the contrary, where He is 
not honored, there is nothing good. It will be great security both with God and with men. Only, I beseech 
you, that ye be not remiss: only may you put your hand to this work. For if he who brings out “the precious 
from the vile,” shall be “as the mouth of God” (Ver. xv. 19); he who benefits and recovers so many souls, 
both that now are and that shall be even until the coming of Christ, what favor shall not that person reap 
from God! Raise thou a garrison against the devil: for that is what the Church is. Thence as from 
headquarters let the hands go forth to work: first let the people hold them up for prayers, and then go 
their way to work. So shall there be vigor of body; so shall the tillage be abundant; so shall all evil be kept 
aloof. It is not possible to represent in words the pleasure thence arising, until it be realized. Look not to 
this, that it brings in no revenue: if thou do it at all in this spirit, then do it not at all; if thou account not 
the revenue thou gettest thence greater than from the whole estate beside; if thou be not thus affected, 
then let it alone; if thou do not account this work to stand thee more in stead than any work beside. What 
can be greater than this revenue, the gathering in of souls into the threshing-floor which is in heaven! 
Alas, that ye know not how much it is, to gain souls! Hear what Christ says to Peter, “Feed My sheep.” 
(John xxi. 15-17.) If, seeing the emperor’s sheep, or herd of horses, by reason of having no fold or stable, 
exposed to depredation, thou wert to take them in hand, and build a fold or stables, or also provide a 
shepherd or herdsman to take charge of them, what would not the emperor do for thee in return? Now, 
thou gatherest the flock of Christ, and puttest a shepherd over them, and thinkest thou it is no great gain 
thou art earning? But, if for offending even one, a man shall incur so great a punishment, how can he that 
saves so many, ever be punished? What sin will he have thenceforth? for, though he have it, does not this 
blot it out? From the punishment threatened to him that offends, learn the reward of him that saves. Were 
not the salvation of even one soul a matter of great importance, to offend would not move God to so great 
anger. Knowing these things, let us apply ourselves forthwith to this spiritual work. And let each invite 
me, and we will together help to the best of our ability. If there be three joint-owners, let them do it by 
each bearing his part: if but one, he will induce the others also that are near. Only be earnest to effect 
this, I beseech you, that in every way being well-pleasing unto God, we may attain unto the eternal 
blessings, by the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost 
together be glory, dominion, and honor, now and ever world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XIX 


ACTS VIII. 26, 27 


“And the Angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying, arise and go toward the south unto the way that 
goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza, which is desert. And he arose and went.” 


It seems to me, this (Philip) was one of the seven; for from Jerusalem he would not have gone southwards, 
but to the north; but from Samaria it was “towards the south. The same is desert:” so that there is no fear 
of an attack from the Jews. And he did not ask, Wherefore? but “arose and went. And, behold,” it says, “a 
man of Ethiopia, an eunuch of great authority under Candace, queen of the Ethiopians, who had the 
charge of all her treasure, and had come to Jerusalem for to worship, was returning, and sitting in his 
chariot read Esaias the prophet.” (v. 27, 28.) High encomiums for the man, that he, residing in Ethiopia 
and beset with so much business, and when there was no festival going on, and living in that superstitious 
city, came “to Jerusalem for to worship.” Great also is his studiousness, that even “sitting in his chariot he 
read. And,” it says, “the Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and join thyself to this chariot. And Philip ran 
thither to him, and heard him reading the prophet Esaias, and said, Understandest thou what thou 
readest? And he said, How can I, except some man should guide me?” (v. 29-31.) Observe again his piety; 
that though he did not understand, he read, and then after reading, examines. “And he desired Philip that 
he would come up and sit with him. The place of the Scripture which he read was this, He was led as a 
sheep to the slaughter; and like a lamb dumb before his shearer, so opened He not His mouth: in His 
humiliation His judgment was taken away: and who shall declare His generation? for His life is taken from 
the earth. And the eunuch answered Philip, and said, I pray thee, of whom speaketh the prophet this? of 
himself, or of some other man? Then Philip opened his mouth, and began at the same Scripture, and 
preached unto him Jesus.” (v. 32-35.) Observe how it is Providentially ordered. First he reads and does not 


understand; then he reads the very text in which was the Passion and the Resurrection and the Gift. “And 
as they went on their way, they came unto a certain water: and the eunuch said, See, here is water; what 
doth hinder me to be baptized?” (v. 36.) Mark the eager desire, mark the exact knowledge. “And he 
commanded the chariot to stand still: and they went down both into the water, both Philip and the eunuch; 
and he baptized him. And when they were come up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip, that the eunuch saw him no more: and he went on his way rejoicing.” (v. 38, 39.) But why did the 
Spirit of the Lord bear him away? (Hereby) the occurrence was shown to be more wonderful. Even then, 
the eunuch did not know him. Consequently this was done, that Philip might afterwards be a subject of 
wonder to him. “For,” it says, “he went on his way rejoicing. But Philip was found at Azotus: and passing 
through he preached in all the cities, till he came to Caesarea.” (v. 40.) This (Philip, therefore) was one of 
the seven; for there in fact he is afterwards found at Caesarea. It was well and expedient therefore that 
the Spirit caught Philip away; else the eunuch would have desired to go with him, and Philip would have 
grieved him by declining to comply with his request, the time being not yet come. (a) But at the same time 
here was an encouraging assurance for them that they shall also prevail over the heathen: for indeed the 
high character (to axiopiston) of the (first) believers was enough to move them. If however the eunuch had 
stayed there, what fault could have been found? [But he knew him not]: for this is why it says, “he went on 
his way rejoicing:” so that had he known him, he would not have been (so) delighted. 


“And the Angel of the Lord,” etc. (Recapitulation, v. 26.) (b) See Angels assisting the preaching, and not 
themselves preaching, but calling these (to the work). But the wonderful nature of the occurrence is 
shown also by this: that what of old was rare, and hardly done, here takes place with ease, and see with 
what frequency! (c) “An eunuch,” it says, “a man of great authority, under Candace, queen of the 
Ethiopians.” (v. 27.) For there women bore rule of old, and this was the law among them. Philip did not yet 
know for whose sake he had come into the desert: (d) but what was there to hinder his learning all (these 
particulars) accurately, while in the chariot? “Was reading the prophet Esaias.” (v. 28.) For the road was 
desert, and there was no display in the matter. Observe also at what time: in the most violent heat (of the 
day). (e) “And the Spirit said unto him.” (v. 29.) Not now the Angel but the Spirit urges him. Why is this? 
“Then,” the vision took place, in grosser form, through the Angel, for this is for them that are more of the 
body, but the Spirit is for the more spiritual. And how did He speak to him? Of course, suggested it to him. 
Why does not the Angel appear to the other, and bring him to Philip? Because it is likely he would not 
have been persuaded, but rather terrified. Observe the wisdom of Philip: he did not accuse him, not say, “I 
know these things exactly:” did not pay court to him, and say, “Blessed art thou that readest.” But mark 
his speech, how far it is from harshness alike and from adulation; the speech rather of a kind and friendly 
man. “Understandest thou what thou readest?” (v. 30.) For it was needful that he should himself ask, 
himself have a longing desire. He plainly intimates, that he knows that the other knew nothing: and says, 
“Understandest thou what thou readest?” at the same time he shows him that great was the treasure that 
lay therein. It tells well also, that the eunuch looked not to the outward appearance (schhema) (of the 
man), said not, “Who art thou?” did not chide, not give himself airs, not say that he did know. On the 
contrary, he confesses his ignorance: wherefore also he learns. He shows his hurt to the physician: sees at 
a glance, that he both knows the matter, and is willing to teach. Look how free he is from haughtiness; the 
outward appearance announced nothing splendid. So desirous was he of learning, and gave heed to his 
words; and that saying, “He that seeketh, findeth,” (Matt. vii. 8.) was fulfilled in him. “And,” it says, “he 
besought Philip, that he would come up and sit with him.” (v. 31.) Do you mark the eagerness, the longing 
desire? But should any say he ought to have waited for Philip (to speak), (the answer is), he does not know 
what is the matter: he could not in the least tell what the other was going to say to him, but supposed 
merely that he was about to receive some (lesson of) prophecy. And moreover, this was more respectful, 
that he did not draw him into his chariot, but besought him. “And Philip,” we have read, “ran to him, and 
heard him reading;” even the fact of his running, showed that he wished to say (something). “And the 
place,” it says, “of the Scripture which he read was this: As a sheep He was led to the slaughter.” (v. 32.) 
And this circumstance, also, is a token of his elevated mind, (philosophias) that he had in hand this 
prophet, who is more sublime than all others. Philip does not relate matters to him just as it might 
happen, but quietly: nay, does not say anything until he is questioned. Both in the former instance he 
prayed him, and so he does now, saying, “I pray thee of whom speaketh the prophet this?” That he should 
at all know either that the Prophets speak in different ways about different persons, or that they speak of 
themselves in another person—the question betokens a very thoughtful mind. Let us be put to shame, 
both poor and rich, by this eunuch. Then, it says, “they came to a certain water, and he said, Lo, here is 
water.” (v. 36.) Again, of his own accord he requests, saying, “What doth hinder me to be baptized?” And 
see again his modesty: he does not say, Baptize me, neither does he hold his peace; but he utters 
somewhat midway betwixt strong desire and reverent fear, saying, “What doth hinder me?” Do you 
observe that he has the doctrines (of faith) perfect? For indeed the Prophet had the whole, Incarnation, 
Passion, Resurrection, Ascension, Judgment to come. And if he shows exceeding earnestness of desire, do 
not marvel. Be ashamed, all ye as many as are unbaptized. “And,” it says, “he commanded the chariot to 
stand still.” (v. 38.) He spoke, and gave the order at the same moment, before hearing (Philip’s answer). 
“And when they were come up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip;” (v. 39) in order 
that the occurrence might be shown to be of God; that he might not consider it to be merely man. “And he 
went,” it says, “on his way rejoicing.” (P. 121, note 2.) This hints, that he would have been grieved had he 
known: for the greatness of his joy, having had the Spirit also vouchsafed to him, he did not even see 
things present—”But Philip was found at Azotus.” (v. 40.) Great was the gain to Philip also:—that which he 
heard concerning the Prophets, concerning Habakkuk, concerning Ezekiel, and the rest, he saw done in 


his own person. (Bel. & Dr. v. 36; Ez. iii. 12.) Thence it appears that he went a long distance, seeing he 
“was found at Azotus.” (The Spirit) set him there, where he was thenceforth to preach: “And passing 
through, he preached in all the cities, until he came to Caesarea.” 


“And Saul, yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, went unto the 
high priest, and desired of him letters to Damascus to the synagogues, that if he found any of this way, 
whether they were men or women, he might bring them bound unto Jerusalem.” (ch. ix. 1, 2.) He fitly 
mentions Paul’s zeal, and shows that in the very midst of his zeal he is drawn. “Yet breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter,” and not yet sated with the murder of Stephen, he was not yet glutted with 
the persecution of the Church, and the dispersion. Lo, this was fulfilled which was spoken by Christ, that 
“they which kill you shall think they offer worship to God.” (john xvi. 2.) He then in this wise did it, not as 
the Jews: God forbid! For that he did it through zeal, is manifest from his going abroad even to strange 
cities: whereas they would not have cared even for those in Jerusalem; they were for one thing only, to 
enjoy honor. But why went he to Damascus? It was a great city, a royal city: he was afraid lest that should 
be preoccupied. And observe his strong desire and ardor (and), how strictly according to the Law he went 
to work: he goes not to the governor, but “to the priest. That if he found any of this way:” for so the 
believers were called, probably because of their taking the direct way that leads to heaven. And why did 
he not receive authority to have them punished there, but brings them to Jerusalem! He did these things 
here with more authority. And mark on what a peril he casts himself. He was not afraid lest he should take 
any harm, but (yet) he took others also with him, “that if,” it says, “he found any of this way, whether they 
were men or women”—Oh, the ruthlessness!—”he might bring them bound.” By this journey of his, he 
wished to show them all (how he would act): so far were they from being earnest in this matter. Observe 
him also casting (people) into prison before this. The others therefore did not prevail: but this man did 
prevail, by reason of his ardent mind. “And as he journeyed, he came near Damascus: and suddenly there 
shined round about him a light from heaven: and he fell to the earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” (v. 3, 4.) Why not in Jerusalem? why not in Damascus? That there 
might be no opening for different persons to relate the occurrence in different ways, but that he alone 
should be the authentic narrator (axiopistos), he that went for this purpose. In fact, he says this [both in 
his oration on the stairs], and when pleading before Agrippa. “Fell to the earth”: (ch. xxii, 6: xxvi. 12) for 
excess of light is wont to shock, because the eyes have their measure: it is said also that excess of sound 
makes people deaf and stunned (as in a fit) (apoplhegas). But him it only blinded, and extinguished his 
passion by fear, so that he should hear what was spoken. “Saul, Saul,” saith He, “why persecutest thou 
me?” And He tells him nothing: does not say, Believe, nor anything whatever of the kind: but expostulates 
with him, all but saying, What wrong, great or small, hast thou suffered from Me, that thou doest these 
things? “And he said, Who art Thou Lord?” (v. 5) thus in the first place confessing himself His servant. 
“And the Lord said, I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest:” think not thy warring is with men. And they 
which were with him heard the voice of Paul, but saw no person to whom he answered—for (the Lord) 
suffered them to be hearers of what was less important. Had they heard the other Voice, they would not 
have believed; but perceiving Paul answering (some person), they marvelled. “But arise, and go into the 
city, and it shall be told thee what thou must do.” (v. 6.) Observe, how He does not immediately add all, 
but first softens his mind. In the same way He called the disciples also a second time. “It shall be told 
thee,” etc.: He gives him good hopes, and (intimates) that he shall recover his sight also. “And the men 
which journeyed with him stood speechless, hearing a voice, but seeing no man. And Saul arose from the 
earth; and when his eyes were opened, he saw no man: but they led him by the hand, and brought him 
into Damascus” (v. 7, 8):—the spoils of the devil (ta skeue authou), “his goods” (Matt. xiii. 29), as from 
some city, yea, some metropolis which has been taken. And the wonder of it is, the enemies and foes 
themselves brought him in, in the sight of all! “And for three days he neither did eat nor drink, being 
blinded.” (v. 9.) What could equal this? To compensate the discouragement in the matter of Stephen, here 
is encouragement, in the bringing in of Paul: though that sadness had its consolation in the fact of 
Stephen’s making such an end, yet it also received this further consolation: moreover, the bringing in of 
the villages of the Samaritans afforded very great comfort.—But why did this take place not at the very 
first, but after these things? That it might be shown that Christ was indeed risen. This furious assailant of 
Christ, the man who would not believe in His death and resurrection, the persecutor of His disciples, how 
should this man have become a believer, had not the power of His resurrection been great indeed? Be it 
so, that the other Apostles favored (His pretensions ): what say you to this man? Why then not 
immediately after His resurrection? That his hostility might be more clearly shown as open war. The man 
who is so frantic as even to shed blood and cast men into prisons, all at once believes! It was not enough 
that he had never been in Christ’s company: the believers must be warred upon by him with vehement 
hostility: he left to none the possibility of going beyond him in fury: none of them all could be so violent. 
But when he was blinded, then he saw the proofs of His sovereignty and loving kindness: then he answers, 
“Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” that none may say that he played the hypocrite, he that was even 
eager for blood, and went to the priests, and flung himself upon such dangers, in persecuting and 
bringing to punishment even them that were in foreign parts—under these circumstances he now 
acknowledges His sovereignty. And why was he shone upon by that light not within the city, but before it? 
The many would not have believed, since even there (at Jerusalem when the people heard the voice which 
came from above, they said that “it thundered” (John xii. 29, supra, note 2, p. 123); but this man was 
authority enough in reporting what was his own affair. And bound he was brought in, though not with 
bonds upon him: and they drew him, who had expected to draw the others. “And he eat not, neither 
drank:” he condemned himself for the past, he confessed, prayed, besought God. But should any say, This 


was the effect of compulsion: (we answer) The same thing happened to Elymas: then how came it that he 
was not changed? (ch. xiii. de Laud. Pauli Hom. iv. S:1, t. ii. p. 491.) What (evidence) could be more 
compulsory than the earthquake at the Resurrection, the report of the soldiers, the other miracles, the 
seeing Himself risen? But these things do not compel (belief) they are calculated to teach (it) (ouk 
anankastika alla didaktika). Why did not the Jews believe when they were told of these things? That he 
spoke truth was manifest: for he would not have been changed, had this not happened; so that all were 
bound to believe. He was not inferior to them that preached the Resurrection, and was more credible, by 
being all at once converted. He had no intercourse with any of the believers; it was at Damascus that he 
was converted, or rather before he came to Damascus that this happened to him. I ask the Jew: Say, by 
what was Paul converted? He saw so many signs, and was not converted: his teacher (Gamaliel, supra, p. 
87, note 1) was converted, and he remained unconverted. Who convinced him—and not only convinced, 
but all at once inspired him with such ardent zeal? Wherefore was it, that he wished even to go into hell 
itself for Christ’s sake? The truth of the facts is manifest. 


But, as I said, for the present let us take shame to ourselves (when we think of) the eunuch, both in his 
baptism and his reading. Do ye mark how he was in a station of great authority, how he was in possession 
of wealth, and even on his journey allowed himself no rest? What must he have been at home, in his 
leisure hours, this man who rested not even on his travels? What must he have been at night? Ye that are 
in stations of dignity, hear: imitate his freedom from pride, (de Lazaro, Conc. iii. S:3, t. i. p. 748. c) his 
piety. Though about to return home, he did not say to himself: “I am going back to my country, there let 
me receive baptism;” those cold words which most men use! No need had he of signs, no need of miracles: 
from the Prophet merely, he believed. (b) But why is it (so ordered) that he sees (Philip) not before he 
goes to Jerusalem, but after he has been there? It was not meet that he should see the Apostles under 
persecution. Because he was yet weak, the Prophet was not easy; (but yet the Prophet) catechized him. 
For even now, if any of you would apply himself to the study of the Prophets, he would need no miracles. 
And, if you please, let us take in hand the prophecy itself. “He was led as a sheep to the slaughter; and 
like a lamb dumb before his shearer, so opened He not His mouth: in His humiliation His judgment was 
taken away: and who shall declare His generation? for His life is taken from the earth. (v. 22, 23.) It is 
likely he had heard that He was crucified, [and now he learns], that “His life is taken away from the 
earth,” and the rest that “He did no sin, nor deceit in His mouth:” that He prevailed to save others also: 
[and] who He is, Whose generation is unutterable. It is likely he had seen the riven rocks there (on the 
spot), and (had heard) how the veil was rent, and how there was darkness, and so forth: and all these 
things Philip mentioned, merely taking his text from the Prophet. It is a great thing, this reading of the 
Scriptures! That was fulfilled which was spoken by Moses, “Sitting, lying down, rising up, and walking, 
remember the Lord thy God.” (Deut. vi. 7.) For the roads, especially when they are lonely, give us 
opportunity for reflection, there being none to disturb us. Both this man is on the road and Paul on the 
road: howbeit the latter no man draws, but Christ alone. This was too great a work for the Apostles: and, 
greater still, in that, the Apostles being at Jerusalem, and no person of authority at Damascus, he 
nevertheless returned thence converted: yet those at Damascus knew that he did not come from 
Jerusalem converted, for he brought letters, that he might put the believers in bonds. Like a consummate 
Physician, when the fever was at its height, Christ brought help to him: for it was needful that he should 
be quelled in the midst of his frenzy. For then most of all would he be brought down, and condemn himself 
as one guilty of dreadful audacity. (a) For these things Paul deplores himself, saying, “Howbeit for this 
cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might show all His long suffering.” (1 Tim. i. 13-16.) 
Verily one has reason to admire this eunuch. He did not see Christ, he saw no miracle: he beheld 
Jerusalem standing yet entire (sunesthota): he believed Philip. How came he to behave thus? His soul was 
earnest (memerimnemene). Yet the thief (on the cross) had seen miracles: the wise men had seen a star; 
but this man, nothing of the kind. So great a thing is the careful reading of the Scriptures! What of Paul 
then! did he not study the law? But he, it seems to me, was specially reserved, for the purpose which I 
have already mentioned by anticipation, because Christ would fain draw to Himself the Jews by 
inducements from every quarter. For had they been in their right mind, nothing was so likely to do them 
good as this; for this, more than miracles and all else, was calculated to attract them: as, on the other 
hand, nothing is so apt to prove a stumbling block to men of duller minds. See then how, after the Apostle, 
we have God also doing miracles. They accused the Apostles after these [miracles of theirs]; they cast 
them into prison: see thereupon God doing the miracles. For instance, the bringing them out of prison, 
was His miracle: the bringing Philip, His miracle: the bringing Paul over, was His.—Observe in what way 
Paul is honored, in what way the eunuch. There, Christ appears, probably because of his hardness, and 
because Ananias would not (else) have been persuaded. Conversant with these wonders, let us show 
ourselves worthy. But many in these times, even when they come to church, do not know what is read; 
whereas the eunuch, even in public (ep’ agorhas) and riding in his chariot, applied himself to the reading 
of the Scriptures. Not so you: none takes the Bible in hand: nay, everything rather than the Bible. 


Say, what are the Scriptures for? For as much as in you lies, it is all undone. What is the Church for? Tie 
up the Bibles: perhaps the judgment would not be such, not such the punishment: if one were to bury 
them in dung, that he might not hear them, he would not so insult them as you do now. For say, what is 
the insult there? That the man has buried them. And what here? That we do not hear them. Say, when is a 
person most insulted—when he is silent, and one makes no answer, or, when he does speak (and is 
unheeded)? So that the insult is greater in the present case, when He does speak and thou wilt not hear: 
greater the contempt. “Speak not to us” (Is. xxx. 10), we read, they said of old to the Prophets: but ye do 


worse, saying, Speak: we will not do. For there they turned them away that they should not even speak, as 
feeling that from the voice itself they got some sort of awe and obligation; whereas you, in the excess of 
your contempt, do not even this. Believe me, if you stopped our mouths by putting your hands over them, 
the insult would not be so great as it is now. For say, whether shows greater contempt, he that hears, even 
when hindering by this action, or, he that will not even hear? Say—if we shall look at it as a case of an 
insult offered—suppose one person to check the party insulting him, and to stop his mouth, as being hurt 
by the insults, and another person to show no concern, but pretend not even to hear them: whether will 
show most contempt? Would you not say the latter? For the former shows that he feels himself hit: the 
latter all but stops the mouth of God. Did ye shudder at what was said? Why, the mouth by which God 
speaks, is the mouth of God. Just as our mouth is the mouth of our soul, though the soul has no mouth, so 
the mouth of the Prophets is the mouth of God. Hear, and shudder. There, common (to the whole 
congregation) stands the deacon crying aloud, and saying, “Let us attend to the reading.” It is the 
common voice of the whole Church, the voice which he utters, and yet none does attend. After him begins 
the Reader, “The Prophecy of Esaias,” and still none attends, although Prophecy has nothing of man in it. 
Then after this, he says, “Thus saith the Lord,” and still none attends. Then after this punishments and 
vengeances, and still even then none attends. But what is the common excuse? “It is always the same 
things over again.” This it is most of all, that ruins you. Suppose you knew the things, even so you 
certainly ought not to turn away: since in the theatres also, is it not always the same things acted over 
again, and still you take no disgust? How dare you talk about “the same things,” you who know not so 
much as the names of the Prophets? Are you not ashamed to say, that this is why you do not listen, 
because it is “the same things over again,” while you do not know the names of those who are read, and 
this, though always hearing the same things? You have yourself confessed that the same things are said. 
Were I to say this as a reason for finding fault with you, you would need to have recourse to quite a 
different excuse, instead of this which is the very thing you find fault with.—Do not you exhort your son? 
Now if he should say, “Always the same things!” would not you count it an insult? It would be time enough 
to talk of “the same things,” when we both knew the things, and exhibited them in our practice. Or rather, 
even then, the reading of them would not be superfluous. What equal to Timothy? tell me that: and yet to 
him says Paul, “Give attention to reading, to exhortation. (1 Tim. iv. 13.) For it is not possible, I say not 
possible, ever to exhaust the mind of the Scriptures. It is a well which has no bottom. “I said,” saith the 
Preacher, “I am become wise: and then it departed from me.”—(Eccles. vii. 24.) Shall I show you that the 
things are not “the same?” How many persons, do you suppose, have spoken upon the Gospels? And yet 
all have spoken in a way which was new and fresh. For the more one dwells on them, the more insight 
does he get, the more does he behold the pure light. Look, what a number of things I am going to speak 
of:—say, what is narrative? what is prophecy? what is parable? what is type? what is allegory? what is 
symbol? what are Gospels? Answer me only to this one point, which is plain: why are they called Gospels, 
“good tidings?” And yet ye have often heard that good news ought to have nothing sad in it: yet this “good 
news” has abundance of sadness in it. “Their fire,” it saith, “shall never be quenched: their worm shall not 
die:” (Mark ix. 44.) “Shall appoint his portion,” it saith, “with the hypocrites,” with them that are “cut 
asunder: then shall He say, I know you not: Depart from Me, ye that work iniquity.” (Matt. xxiv. 51; vii. 23.) 
Surely, we do not deceive ourselves, when we imagine that we tell you in your own mother-tongue 
(Ellenisti) these good tidings? You look downcast; you are stunned; you are struck all of a heap, unable to 
hold up your heads. “Good news” should have nothing in it of a duty to be done, but rather should counsel 
what is good: whereas these “Gospels” have endless duties to be done. And again, to mention other 
things, as for instance, Except a man hate father and mother, he is not worthy of Me” (Luke xiv. 26): and 
“Tam not come to bring peace upon earth, but a sword” (Matt. x. 34; Luke xii. 51): and “In the world ye 
shall have tribulation—(John xvi. 33.) excellent good tidings these, are they not! For good news is such as 
this—”You shall have this and that good thing:” as in common life men say one to another, “What shall I 
have for my good news? Your father is coming, or, your mother:” he does not say, “You must do this or 
that.”—Again, tell me, how do the Gospels differ from the Prophets? Why are not the Prophecies also 
called Gospels, good tidings? For they tell the same things: for instance, “The lame shall leap as an hart.” 
(Is. xxxv. 6.) “The Lord shall give the word to them that preach the Gospel” (Ps. Ixviii. 11): and, “A new 
heaven and a new earth.” (Is. Ixv. 17.) Why are not those also called Gospels? But if, while you do not so 
much as know what “Gospels” mean, you so despise the reading of the Scriptures, what shall I say to you? 
—Let me speak of something else. Why four Gospels? why not, ten? why not twenty? If “many have taken 
in hand to set forth a narrative” (Luke i. 1), why not one person? Why they that were disciples (i.e. 
Apostles)? why they that were not disciples? But why any Scriptures at all? And yet, on the contrary, the 
Old Testament says, “I will give you a New Testament.” (Jer. xxxi. 31.) Where are they that say, “Always 
the same things?” If ye knew these, that, though a man should live thousands of years, they are not “the 
same things,” ye would not say this. Believe me, I will not tell you the answers to any of these questions; 
not in private, not in public: only, if any find them out, I will nod assent. For this is the way we have made 
you good-for-nothing, by always telling you the things ready to your hands, and not refusing when we 
ought. Look, you have questions enough: consider them, tell me the reasons. Why Gospels? Why not 
Prophecies? Why duties, to be done, in the Gospels? If one is at a loss, let another seek the answer, and 
contribute each to the others from what he has: but now we will hold our peace. For if what has been 
spoken has done you no good, much less would it, should we add more. We only pour water into a vessel 
full of holes. And the punishment too is all the greater for you. Therefore, we will hold our peace. Which 
that we may not have to do, it rests with yourselves. For if we shall see your diligence, perhaps we will 
again speak, that both ye may be more approved, and we may rejoice over you, in all things giving glory to 


the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ: to Him be glory and dominion now and ever, and world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY Xx 


ACTS IX. 10, 12 


“And there was a certain disciple at Damascus, named Ananias; and to him said the Lord in a vision, 
Ananias. And he said, Behold, I am here, Lord. And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go into the street 
which is called Straight, and inquire in the house of Judas for one called Saul, of Tarsus: for, behold, he 
prayeth, and hath seen in a vision a man named Ananias coming in, and putting his hand on him, that he 
might receive his sight.” 


What may be the reason that He neither drew any one of high authority and importance, nor caused such 
to be forthcoming for the purpose of instructing Paul? It was, because it was not meet that he should be 
induced by men, but only by Christ Himself: as in fact this man taught him nothing, but merely baptized 
him; for, as soon as baptized (photistheis), he was to draw upon himself the grace of the Spirit, by his zeal 
and exceeding earnestness. And that Ananias was no very distinguished person, is plain. For, “the Lord,” it 
says, “spake unto him in a vision, and Ananias answered and said, Lord, I have heard by many of this man, 
how much evil he hath done to Thy saints at Jerusalem.” (v. 13.) For if he spoke in objection to Him, much 
more would he have done so, had He sent an Angel. And this is why, in the former instance, neither is 
Philip told what the matter is; but he sees the Angel, and then the Spirit bids him go near to the chariot. 
But observe here how the Lord relieves him of his fear: “He is blind,” saith He, “and prayeth, and art thou 
afraid?” In the same way Moses also is afraid: so that the words betokened that he was afraid, and shrunk 
from the task, not that he did not believe. He said,” have heard from many concerning this man.” What 
sayest thou? God speaketh, and thou hesitatest? They did not yet well know the power of Christ. “And 
here he hath authority from the chief priests to bind all that call on Thy name.” (v. 14.) How was that 
known? It is likely that they, being in fear, made minute enquiries. He does not say this, as thinking that 
Christ does not know the fact, but, “such being the case, how,” says he, “can these things be?” As in fact 
those (in the Gospel) say, “Who can be saved?”—(Mark x. 26.) This is done, in order that Paul may believe 
him that shall come to him: “he hath seen in a vision:” it hath showed him beforehand: “he prayeth,” saith 
(the Lord): fear not. And observe, He speaks not to him of the success achieved: teaching us not to speak 
of our achievements. And, though He saw him afraid, for all this He said it not. “Thou shalt not be 
disbelieved:” “he hath seen,” saith He, “in a vision a man (named) Ananias:” for this is why it was “in a 
vision,” namely, because he was blind. And not even the exceeding wonderfulness of the thing took 
possession of the disciple’s mind, so greatly was he afraid. But observe: Paul being blind, in this way He 
restored to sight. “But the Lord said unto him, Go thy way: for he is a chosen vessel unto Me, to bear My 
name before the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel: for I will show him how great things he 
must suffer for My name’s sake.” (v. 15, 16.) “Not only,” saith He, “shall he be a believer, but even a 
teacher, and great boldness shall he show: before Gentiles and kings’—such shall be the spread of the 
doctrine!—that just as He astonished (him) by the former, so He may (startle him even more) by the latter. 
“And Ananias went, and entered into the house, and laid his hands upon him, and said, Brother Saul”—he 
straightway addresses him as a friend by that name—”Jesus, Who appeared unto thee in the way in which 
thou camest”—and yet Christ had not told him this, but he learnt it from the Spirit—”hath sent me unto 
thee, that thou mayest receive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost.” (v. 17.) As he said this, he laid 
his hands upon him. “And immediately there fell from his eyes as it had been scales.” (v. 18.) Some say this 
was a sign of his blindness. Why did he not blind his eyes (entirely)? This was more wonderful, that, with 
his eyes open, he did not see: (v. 8) which was just his case in respect of the Law, until the Name of Jesus 
was put on him. “And he received sight forthwith, and arose, and was baptized. And having taken food, he 
recovered strength.” (v. 19.) He was faint, therefore, both from his journey and from his fear; both from 
hunger, and from dejection of mind. Wishing therefore to deepen his dejection, He made the man blind 
until the coming of Ananias: and, that he might not imagine the blindness to be (only) fancy, this is the 
reason of the scales. He needed no other teaching: that which had befallen was made teaching (to him). 
“And he was with the disciples which were at Damascus certain days. And straightway in the synagogues 
he preached Jesus, that He is the Son of God.” (v. 20.) See, straightway he was a teacher in the 
synagogues. He was not ashamed of the change, was not afraid while the very things in which he was 
glorious afore-time, the same he destroyed. Even from his first appearance on the stage here was a man, 
death-dealing, ready for deeds of blood: seest thou what a manifest sign (was here)? And with this very 
thing, he put all in fear: for, said they, Hither also is he come for this very thing. “But all that heard him 
were amazed, and said: Is not this he that destroyed them which called on this name in Jerusalem, and 
came hither for that intent, that he might bring them bound unto the chief priests? But Saul increased the 
more in strength, and confounded the Jews which dwelt at Damascus, proving that this is very Christ.” (v. 
21, 22.) As one learned in the Law, he stopped their mouths, and suffered them not to speak. They thought 
they were rid of disputation in such matters, in getting rid of Stephen, and they found another, more 
vehement than Stephen. 


(Recapitulation.) But let us look at what relates to Ananias. The Lord said not to him, Converse with him, 
and catechize him. For if, when He said, “He prayeth, and hath seen a man laying his hands upon him,” (v. 
11, 12.) He did not persuade him, much less had He said this. So that he shall not disbelieve thee, “he 
hath seen in a vision.” Observe how in the former instance neither is Philip told all immediately. Fear not, 
He saith: “for this man is a chosen vessel for Me. (v. 15.) He more than sufficiently released him of his 


fear, if the case be so that this man shall be so zealous in our cause, as even to suffer many things. And 
justly he is called “a vessel” (or, instrument)—for reason shows that evil is not a physical quality: “a vessel 
of election” (or, chosen instrument), He saith; for we choose that which is approved. And let not any 
imagine, that (Ananias) speaks in unbelief of what was told him, as imagining that Christ was deceived: 
far from it! but affrighted and trembling, he did not even attend to what was said, at hearing the name of 
Paul. Moreover, the Lord does not tell that He has blinded him: at the mention of his name fear had 
prepossessed his soul: “see,” he says, “to whom Thou art betraying me: and hither for this very purpose is 
he come, to bind all that call upon Thy Name.’ I fear, lest he take me to Jerusalem: why dost Thou cast me 
into the mouth of the lion?” He is terrified, even while he speaks these words; that from every quarter we 
may learn the energetic character (areten) of the man. For that these things should be spoken by Jews, 
were nothing wonderful: but that these (the believers) are so terrified, it is a most mighty proof of the 
power of God. Both the fear is shown, and the obedience greater after the fear. For there was indeed need 
of strength. Since He says, “a vessel of election,” that thou mayest not imagine that God is to do all, He 
adds, “to bear My Name before Gentiles and kings, and the children of Israel. Ananias has heard what he 
most desired—that against the Jews also he will take his stand: this above all gave him courage. “For I,” 
saith He, “will show him how great things he must suffer for My Name’s sake.” At the same time also this 
is said by way of putting Ananias to the blush: If he, that was so frantic, shall suffer all things, and thou 
not willing even to baptize him! “It is well,” saith he: “let him continue blind” (this is why he says these 
words): “he is blind: why dost Thou at all bid me open his eyes, that he may bind (men) again?” Fear not 
the future: for that opening of his eyes he will use not against you, but for you (with reference to that 
saying, “That he may receive his sight” (v. 12), these words are spoken): for not only will he do you no 
harm, but he “will suffer many things.” And what is wonderful indeed is, that he shall first know “how 
great things he shall suffer,” and then shall take the field against the perils.—”Brother Saul, the Lord 
Jesus”—he saith not, “Who made thee blind,” but, “Who appeared with thee in the way, hath sent me unto 
thee that thou mayest receive thy sight” (v. 17): observe this man also, how he utters nothing boastful, but 
just as Peter said in the case of the lame man, “Why look ye on us, as though by our own power or 
holiness we had made him to walk,” (ch. iii. 12) so here also he saith, “Jesus, Who appeared unto thee.” 
(b) Or, (he saith it) that the other may believe: and he saith not, He that was crucified, the Son of God, He 
that doeth wonders: but what? “He that appeared unto thee:” (speaking) from what the other knew: as 
Christ also added no more, neither said, I am Jesus, the Crucified, the Risen: but what? “Whom thou 
persecutest.” Ananias said not, “The persecuted,” that he may not seem as it were to rave over him 
(epenthousi& 139;n), to deride him, “Who appeared unto thee in the way:” and yet He did not (visibly) 
appear, but was seen by the things done. And immediately he added, wishing to draw a veil over the 
accusation: “That thou mayest receive thy sight.” I came not to reprove the past, but to bestow the gift: 
“that thou mayest receive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost.” (a) With hands laid on, he spake 
these words. “And immediately there fell from his eyes,” etc. (v. 18): a double blindness is removed.—And 
why saith it, “Having taken food, he was strengthened?” (v. 19.) Because they that are in such case 
become relaxed: he had no heart to partake of food before, until he obtained the mighty gifts. (c) It seems 
to me, that both Paul and Cornelius, at the very instant when the words were spoken, received the Spirit. 
And yet (in this case) the giver was no great one. So true is it, that there was naught of man’s in the 
things done, nor aught was done by man, but God was present, the Doer of these things. And at the same 
time (the Lord) both teaches him to think modestly of himself, in that He does not bring him to the 
Apostles who were so admired, and shows that there is nothing of man here. He was not filled, however, 
with the Spirit which works signs: that in this way also his faith might be shown; for he wrought no 
miracles. “And straightway,” it says, “in the synagogues he preached Jesus”—(v. 20) not that He is risen— 
not this: no, nor that He liveth: but what? immediately he strictly expounded the doctrine—”that this is 
the Son of God. And all that heard him were amazed,” etc. (v. 21.) They were reduced to utter incredulity. 
And yet they ought not to have wondered only, but to worship and reverence. “Is not this he,” etc. He had 
not merely been a persecutor, but “destroyed them which called on this Name”—they did not say, “on 
Jesus;” for hatred, they could not bear even to hear His name—and what is more marvellous still, “and 
came hither for this purpose,” etc. “We cannot say, that he associated with the Apostles before.” See by 
how many (witnesses) he is confessed to have been of the number of the enemies! But Paul not only was 
not confounded by these things, nor hid his face for shame, but “increased the more in strength, and 
confounded the Jews” (v. 22), i.e. put them to silence, left them nothing to say for themselves, “proving, 
that this is very Christ.” “Teaching,” it says: for this man was a teacher. 


“And after that many days were fulfilled, the Jews took counsel to kill him.” (v. 23.) The Jews again resort 
to that valid argument (ischuron sullogismon) of theirs, not now seeking false-accusers and false- 
witnesses; they cannot wait for these now: but what do they? They set about it by themselves. For as they 
see the affair on the increase, they do not even use the form of a trial. “But their laying await was known 
of Saul. And they watched the gates day and night to kill him.” (v. 24.) For this was more intolerable to 
them than the miracles which had taken place—than the five thousand, the three thousand, than 
everything, in short. And observe him, how he is delivered, not by (miraculous) grace, but by man’s 
wisdom—not as the apostles were—(ekeinoi, ch. v. 19) that thou mayest learn the energetic (areten) 
character of the man, how he shines even without miracles. “Then the disciples took him by night,” that 
the affair might not be suspected, “and let him down by the wall in a basket.” (v. 25.) What then? having 
escaped such a danger, does he flee? By no means, but goes where he kindled them to greater rage. 


(Recapitulation, v. 20, 21.) “And straightway in the synagogues he preached Jesus”—for he was accurate 


in the faith—”that this is the Son of God. But all that heard him were amazed,” etc., for indeed it was 
incredible. “But Saul increased,” etc. Therefore “after many days” this happens: viz. the Jews “took 
counsel to kill him. And their laying await was known of Saul.” (v. 22-24.) What does this mean? It is likely 
that for awhile he did not choose to depart thence, though many, perhaps, besought him; but when he 
learnt it, then he permitted his disciples: for he had disciples immediately. 


“Then the disciples,” etc. (v. 25.) Of this occurrence he says: “The ethnarch of Aretas the king kept the 
city of the Damascenes with a garrison, desiring to apprehend me.” (2 Cor. xi. 32.) But observe the Writer 
here, that he does not tell the story ambitiously, and so as to show what an important person Paul was, 
saying, “For they stirred up the king,” and so forth: but only, “Then the disciples took him by night, and let 
him down by the wall—in a basket:” for they sent him out alone, and none with him. And it was well they 
did this: the consequence being, that he showed himself to the Apostles in Jerusalem. Now they sent him 
out, as bound to provide for his safety by flight: but he did just the contrary—he leaped into the midst of 
those who were mad against him. This it is to be on fire, this to be fervent indeed! From that day forth he 
knew all the commands which the Apostles had heard: “Except a man take up his cross, and follow Me.” 
(Matt. x. 38.) The very fact that he had been slower to come than the rest made him more zealous: for “to 
whom much is forgiven” (Luke vii. 47) the same will love more, so that the later he came, the more he 
loved: * * * and having done ten thousand wrongs, he thought he could never do enough to cast the former 
deeds into the shade. “Proving” (v. 22), it says: i.e. with mildness teaching. And observe, they did not say 
to him, Thou art he that destroyed: why art thou changed? for they were ashamed: but they said it to 
themselves. For he would have said to them, This very thing ought to teach you, as in fact he does thus 
plead in his speech before Agrippa. Let us imitate this, man: let us bear our souls in our hands ready to 
confront all dangers.—(That he fled from Damascus) this was no cowardice: he preserved himself for the 
preaching. Had he been a coward, he would not have gone to Jerusalem, would not immediately have 
commenced teaching: he would have abated somewhat of his vehemence: for he had been taught by the 
fate of Stephen. He was no coward, but he was also prudent (oikonomikos) (in husbanding himself). 
Wherefore he thought it no great thing to die for the Gospel’s sake, unless he should do this to great 
advantage: willing not even to see Christ, Whom most of all he longed to see, while the work of his 
stewardship among men was not yet complete. (Phil. i. 23, 24). Such ought to be the soul of a Christian. 
From his first appearance from the very outset, the character of Paul declared itself: nay even before this, 
even in the things which he did “not according to knowledge” (Rom. x. 2), it was not by man’s reasoning 
that he was moved to act as he did. For if, so long afterwards, he was content not to depart, much more at 
the beginning of his trading voyage, when he had but just left the harbor! Many things Christ leaves to be 
done by (ordinary) human wisdom, that we may learn that (his disciples) were men, that it was not all 
everywhere to be done by grace: for otherwise they would have been mere motionless logs: but in many 
things they managed matters themselves.—This is not less than martyrdom,—to shrink from no suffering 
for the sake of the salvation of the many. Nothing so delights God. Again will I repeat what I have often 
said: and I repeat it, because I do exceedingly desire it: as Christ also did the same, when discoursing 
concerning forgiveness: “When ye pray, forgive if ye have aught against any man:” (Mark xi. 25.) and 
again to Peter He said, “I say not unto thee, Forgive until seven times, but until seventy-times seven.” 
(Matt. xviii. 22.) And Himself in fact forgives the transgressions against Him. So do we also, because we 
know that this is the very goal of Christianity, continually discourse thereof. Nothing is more frigid than a 
Christian, who cares not for the salvation of others. Thou canst not here plead poverty: for she that cast 
down the two mites, shall be thine accuser. (Luke xxi. 1.) And Peter said, “Silver and gold have I none.” 
(Acts iii. 6.) And Paul was so poor, that he was often hungered, and wanted necessary food. Thou canst not 
plead lowness of birth: for they too were ignoble men, and of ignoble parents. Thou canst not allege want 
of education: for they too were “unlearned men.” (Acts iv. 13.) Even if thou be a slave therefore and a 
runaway slave, thou canst perform thy part: for such was Onesimus: yet see to what Paul calls him, and to 
how great honor he advances him: “that he may communicate with me,” he says, “in my bonds.” (Philem. 
v. 13.) Thou canst not plead infirmity: for such was Timothy, having often infirmities; for, says the apostle, 
“Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thine often infirmities.” (1 Tim. v. 23.) Every one can profit 
his neighbor, if he will fulfil his part. See ye not the unfruitful trees, how strong they are, how fair, how 
large also, and smooth, and of great height? But if we had a garden; we should much rather have 
pomegranates, or fruitful olive trees: for the others are for delight to the eye, not for profit, which in them 
is but small. Such are those men who only consider their own interest: nay, not such even since these 
persons are fit only for burning: whereas those trees are useful both for building and for the safety of 
those within. Such too were those Virgins, chaste indeed, and decent, and modest, but profitable to none 
(Matt. xxv. 1) wherefore they are burned. Such are they who have not nourished Christ. For observe that 
none of those are charged with particular sins of their own, with fornication, for instance, or with perjury; 
in short, with no sin but the having been of no use to another. Such was he who buried his talent, showing 
indeed a blameless life, but not being useful to another. (ib. 25.) How can such an one be a Christian? Say, 
if the leaven being mixed up with the flour did not change the whole into its own nature, would such a 
thing be leaven? Again, if a perfume shed no sweet odor on those who approach it, could we call it a 
perfume? Say not, “It is impossible for me to induce others (to become Christians)”—for if thou art a 
Christian, it is impossible but that it should be so. For as the natural properties of things cannot be 
gainsaid, so it is here: the thing is part of the very nature of the Christian. Do not insult God. To say, that 
the sun cannot shine, would be to insult Him: to say that a Christian cannot do good, is to insult God, and 
call Him a liar. For it is easier for the sun not to give heat, nor to shine, than for the Christian not to send 
forth light: it is easier for the light to be darkness, than for this to be so. Tell me not that it is impossible: 


the contrary is the impossible. Do not insult God. If we once get our own affairs in a right state, the other 
will certainly follow as a natural and necessary consequence. It is not possible for the light of a Christian 
to be hid; not possible for a lamp so conspicuous as that to be concealed. Let us not be careless. For, as 
the profit from virtue reaches both to ourselves, and to those who are benefited by it: so from vice there is 
a two-fold loss, reaching both to ourselves, and to those who are injured by it. Let there be (if you will) 
some private man, who has suffered numberless ills from some one, and let no one take his part, yet let 
that man still return good offices; what teaching so mighty as this? What words, or what exhortations 
could equal it? What wrath were it not enough to extinguish and soften? Knowing therefore these things, 
let us hold fast to virtue, as knowing that it is not possible to be saved otherwise, than by passing through 
this present life in doing these good works, that we may also obtain the good things which are to come, 
through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father together with the Holy 
Spirit be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XxI 


ACTS IX. 26, 27 


“And when Saul was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to join himself to the disciples: but they were all 
afraid of him, and believed not that he was a disciple. But Barnabas took him, and brought him to the 
Apostles, and declared unto them how he had seen the Lord in the way.” 


One may well be much at a loss here to understand how it is that, whereas in the Epistle to the Galatians 
Paul says, “I went not to Jerusalem,” but “into Arabia” and “to Damascus,” and, “After three years I went 
up to Jerusalem,” and “to see Peter” (Gal. i. 17), (historhesai Cat.) here the writer says the contrary. 
(There, Paul says,) “And none of the Apostles saw I; but here, it is said (Barnabas), brought him to the 
Apostles.”—Well, then, either (Paul) means, “I went not up with intent to refer or attach myself to them 
(anathesthai)—for what saith he? “I referred not myself, neither went I to Jerusalem to those who were 
Apostles before me:” or else, that the laying await for him in Damascus was after his return from Arabia; 
or else, again, that the visit to Jerusalem was after he came from Arabia. Certainly of his own accord he 
went not to the Apostles, but “assayed to join himself unto the disciples”—as being a teacher, not a 
disciple—”I went not,” he says, “for this purpose, that I should go to those who were Apostles before me: 
certainly, I learnt nothing from them.” Or, he does not speak of this visit, but passes it by, so that the order 
is, “I went into Arabia, then I came to Damascus, then to Jerusalem, then to Syria:” or else, again, that he 
went up to Jerusalem, then was sent to Damascus, then to Arabia, then again to Damascus, then to 
Caesarea. Also, the visit “after fourteen years,” probably, was when he brought up the [alms to the] 
brethren together with Barnabas: (Gal. ii. 1) or else he means a different occasion. (Acts xi. 30.) For the 
Historian for conciseness, often omits incidents, and condenses the times. Observe how unambitious the 
writer is, and how he does not even relate (related in ch. xxii. 17-21) that vision, but passes it by. “He 
assayed,” it says, “to join himself to the disciples. And they were afraid of him.” By this again is shown the 
ardor of Paul’s character: not (only) from the mouth of Ananias, and of those who wondered at him there, 
but also of those in Jerusalem: “they believed not that he was a disciple:” for truly that was beyond all 
human expectation. He was no longer a wild beast, but a man mild and gentle! And observe how he does 
not go to the Apostles, such is his forbearance, but to the disciples, as being a disciple. He was not 
thought worthy of credit. “But Barnabas”—”Son of Consolation” is his appellation, whence also he makes 
himself easy of access to the man: for “he was a kind man” (ch. xi. 24), exceedingly, and this is proved 
both by the present instance, and in the affair of John (Mark)—”having taken him, brought him to the 
Apostles, and related to them how he had seen the Lord in the way.” (xv. 39.) It is likely that at Damascus 
also he had heard all about him: whence he was not afraid but the others were, for he was a man whose 
glance inspired fear. “How,” it says, “he had seen the Lord in the way, and that He had spoken unto him, 
and how in Damascus he had spoken boldly in the name of the Lord. And he was with them coming in and 
going out at Jerusalem, and speaking boldly in the name of Jesus” (v. 28): these things were demonstrative 
of the former, and by his acts he made good what was spoken of him. “And he spake, and disputed with 
the Hellenists.” (v. 29.) So then the disciples were afraid of him, and the Apostles did not trust him; by this 
therefore he relieves them of their fear. “With the Hellenists:” he means those who used the Greek 
tongue: and this he did, very wisely; for those others, those profound Hebrews had no mind even to see 
him. “But they,” it says, “went about to slay him:” a token, this, of his energy, and triumphant victory, and 
of their exceeding annoyance at what had happened. Thereupon, fearing lest the issue should be the same 
as in the case of Stephen, they sent him to Caesarea. For it says, “When the brethren were aware of this, 
they brought him down to Caesarea, and sent him forth to Tarsus” (v. 30), at the same time to preach, and 
likely to be more in safety, as being in his own country. But observe, I pray you, how far it is from being 
the case that everything is done by (miraculous) grace; how, on the contrary, God does in many things 
leave them to manage for themselves by their own wisdom and in a human way; so to cut off the excuse of 
idle people: for if it was so in the case of Paul, much more in theirs. “Then, it says, “the Church 
throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria had peace (they), being edified, and walking in the fear of 
the Lord, and abounded in the comfort of the Holy Ghost.” (v. 31.) He is about to relate that Peter goes 
down (from Jerusalem), therefore that you may not impute this to fear, he first says this. For while there 
was persecution, he was in Jerusalem, but when the affairs of the Church are everywhere in security, then 
it is that he leaves Jerusalem. See how fervent and energetic he is! For he did not think, because there 
was peace, therefore there was no need of his presence. Paul departed, and there was peace: there is no 


war nor disturbance. Them, they respected most, as having often stood by them, and as being held in 
admiration by the multitude: but him, they despised, and were more savage against him. See, how great a 
war, and immediately, peace! See what that war effected. It dispersed the peace-makers. In Samaria, 
Simon was put to shame: in Judea, the affair of Sapphira took place. Not that, because there was peace, 
therefore matters became relaxed, but such was the peace as also to need exhortation. “And it came to 
pass, as Peter passed throughout all quarters, he came down also to the saints which dwelt at Lydda.” (v. 
32.) Like the commander of an army, he went about, inspecting the ranks, what part was compact, what in 
good order, what needed his presence. See how on all occasions he goes about, foremost. When an 
Apostle was to be chosen, he was the foremost: when the Jews were to be told, that these were “not 
drunken,” when the lame man was to be healed, when harangues to be made, he is before the rest: when 
the rulers were to be spoken to, he was the man; when Ananias, he (ch. i. 15; ii. 15; iii. 4-12; iv. 8; v. 3- 
15.): when healings were wrought by the shadow, still it was he. And look: where there was danger, he 
was the man, and where good management (was needed); but where all is calm, there they act all in 
common, and he demands no greater honor (than the others). When need was to work miracles, he starts 
forward, and here again he is the man to labor and toil. “And there he found a certain man named AEneas, 
which had kept his bed eight years, and was sick of the palsy. And Peter said unto him, AEneas, Jesus 
Christ maketh thee whole: arise, and make thy bed. And he arose immediately.” (v. 33, 34.) And why did 
he not wait for the man’s faith, and ask if he wished to be healed? In the first place, the miracle served for 
exhortation to many: hear then how great the gain. “And all that dwelt at Lydda and Saron saw him, and 
turned to the Lord.” (v. 35.) For the man was notable. “Arise, and make thy bed:” he does well to give a 
proof of the miracle: for they not only released men of their diseases, but in giving the health they gave 
the strength also. Moreover, at that time they had given no proofs of their power, so that the man could 
not reasonably have been required to show his faith, as neither in the case of the lame man did they 
demand it. (ch. iii. 6.) As therefore Christ in the beginning of His miracles did not demand faith, so neither 
did these. For in Jerusalem indeed, as was but reasonable, the faith of the parties was first shown; “they 
brought out their sick into the streets, but as Peter passed by, his shadow at least might fall upon some of 
them” (ch. v. 15); for many miracles had been wrought there; but here this is the first that occurs. For of 
the miracles, some were wrought for the purpose of drawing others (to faith); some for the comfort of 
them that believed. “Now there was at Joppa a certain disciple named Tabitha, which by interpretation is 
called Dorcas: this woman was full of good works and alms-deeds which she did. And it came to pass in 
those days, that she was sick, and died: whom when they had washed, they laid her in an upper chamber. 
And forasmuch as Lydda was nigh to Joppa, and the disciples had heard that Peter was there, they sent 
unto him two men, desiring him that he would not delay to come to them.” (v. 36-38). Why did they wait 
till she was dead? Why was not Peter solicited (eskule) before this? So right-minded (philosophhountes) 
were they, they did not think it proper to trouble (skullein) the Disciples about such matters, and to take 
them away from the preaching: as indeed this is why it mentions that the place was near, seeing they 
asked this as a thing beside his mark, and not now in the regular course. “Not to delay to come unto 
them:” for she was a disciple. And Peter arose, and went with them. And when he was come, they led him 
into the upper chamber.” (v. 39.) They do not beseech, but leave it to him to give her life (soterian.) See 
what a cheering inducement to alms is here! “And all the widows,” it says, “stood round him weeping, and 
showing the coats and garments which Dorcas had made while she was with them.” Peter went into the 
apartment, as one who took it calmly, but see what an accession came of it! It is not without a meaning 
that the Writer has informed us of the woman’s name, but to show that the name she bore (pheronumos 
en) matched her character; as active and wakeful was she as an antelope. For in many instances there is a 
Providence in the giving of names, as we have often told you. “She was full,” it says, “of good works:” not 
only of alms, but “of good works,” first, and then of this good work in particular. “Which,” it says, “Dorcas 
made while she was with them.” Great humility! Not as we do; but they were all together in common, and 
in company with them she made these things and worked. “But Peter put them all forth, and kneeled 
down, and prayed; and turning him to the body said, Tabitha, arise. And she opened her eyes: and when 
she saw Peter, she sat up.” (v. 40.) Why does he put them all out? That he may not be confused nor 
disturbed by their weeping. “And having knelt down, he prayed.” Observe the intentness of his prayer. 
“And he gave her his hand.” (v. 41.) So did Christ to the daughter of Jairus: “And (says the Evangelist) 
having taken her by the hand.” Mark severally, first the life, then the strength brought into her, the one by 
the word, the other by his hand—”And he gave her his hand, and lifted her up, and when he had called the 
saints and widows, presented her alive:” to some for comfort, because they received back their sister, and 
because they saw the miracle, and for kindly support (prostasian) to others. “And it was known throughout 
all Joppa; and many believed in the Lord. And it came to pass, that he tarried many days in Joppa with one 
Simon a tanner.” (v. 42-43.) Mark the unassuming conduct, mark the moderation of Peter, how he does not 
make his abode with this lady, or some other person of distinction, but with a tanner: by all his acts 
leading men to humility, neither suffering the mean to be ashamed, nor the great to be elated! “Many 
days;” for they needed his instruction, who had believed through the miracles.—Let us look then again at 
what has been said. 


“Assayed,” it says, “to join himself to the disciples.” (Recapitulation, v. 26.) He did not come up to them 
unabashed, but with a subdued manner. “Disciples” they were all called at that time by reason of their 
great virtue, for there was the likeness of the disciples plainly to be seen. “But they were all afraid of 
him.” See how they feared the dangers, how the alarm was yet at its height in them. “But Barnabas,” etc. 
(v. 27.)—it seems to me that Barnabas was of old a friend of his—”and related,” etc.: observe how Paul 
says nothing of all this himself: nor would he have brought it forward to the others, had he not been 


compelled to do so. “And he was with them, coming in and going out at Jerusalem, and speaking boldly in 
the name of the Lord Jesus.” (v. 28, 29.) This gave them all confidence. “But they went about to slay him: 
which when the brethren knew” etc. (v. 30.) Do you observe how both there (at Damascus), and here, the 
rest take care for him, and provide for him the means of departure, and that we nowhere find him thus far 
receiving (direct supernatural) aid from God? So the energy of his character is betokened. “To Caesarea, 
and sent him forth to Tarsus:” so that, I suppose, he did not continue his journey by land, but sailed the 
rest of it. And this (departure) is Providentially ordered, that he might preach there also: and so likewise 
were the plots against him ordered by God’s Providence, and his coming to Jerusalem, that the story 
about him might no longer be disbelieved. For there he was “speaking boldly,” it says, “in the name of the 
Lord Jesus; and he spake and disputed against the Hellenists;” and again, “he was with them coming in 
and going out.—So the Church throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria had peace”—i.e. it 
increased: and peace with itself, that peace which is peace indeed: for the war from without would have 
done them no harm—”they being edified, and walking in the fear of the Lord, and abounded in the 
consolation of the Holy Ghost.” And the spirit consoled them both by the miracles and by the works, and 
independently of these in the person of each individual. “And it came to pass, etc. And Peter said unto him, 
Eneas,” etc. (v. 32-34.) But before discourse, before exhortations, he says to the lame man himself, “Jesus 
Christ maketh thee whole.” This word he believed in any wise, and was made whole. Observe how 
unassuming he is: for he said not, “In the Name,” but rather as a sign he narrates the miracle itself, and 
speaks as its Evangelist. “And having seen him,” it says, “all that dwelt in Lydda, and Saron, turned unto 
the Lord.—Now there was at Joppa,” etc. (v. 35, 36.) Observe everywhere the signs taking place. But let us 
so believe them, as if we were now beholding them. It is not simply said, that Tabitha died, but that she 
died, having been in a state of weakness. And (yet) they did not call Peter until she died; then “they sent 
and told him not to delay to come unto them.” Observe, they send and call him by others. And he comes: 
he did not think it a piece of disrespect, to be summoned by two men: for, it says, “they sent two men unto 
him.”—Affliction, my beloved, is a great thing, and rivets our souls together. Not a word of wailing there, 
nor of mourning. See how thoroughly matters are cleansed! “Having washed her,” it says, “they laid her in 
an upper chamber:” that is, they did all (that was right) for the dead body. Then Peter having come, “knelt 
down, and prayed; and turning him to the body, said, Tabitha, arise.” (v. 40.) They did not perform all their 
miracles with the same ease. But this was profitable for them: for truly God took thought not only for the 
salvation of others, but for their own. He that healed so many by his very shadow, how is it that he now 
has to do so much first? There are cases also in which the faith of the applicants cooeperated. This is the 
first dead person that he raises. Observe how he, as it were, awakes her out of sleep: first she opened her 
eyes: then upon seeing (Peter) she sat up: then from his hand she received strength. “And it was known 
throughout all Joppa, and many believed in the Lord.” (v. 42.) Mark the gain, mark the fruit, that it was 
not for display. Indeed, this is why he puts them all out, imitating his Master in this also. 


How then if one be poor? say you. Again I say, the greatness of the alms is not estimated by the quantity 
given, but by the purpose. Only give not less than thine ability, and thou hast paid all. How then, say you, 
if he be desolate and a stranger, and have none to care for him? And why is it that he has none, I ask you? 
In this very thing thou sufferest thy desert, that thou hast none to be thus thy friend, thus virtuous. This is 
so ordered on purpose that, though we be not ourselves virtuous, we may study to have virtuous 
companions and friends—both wife, and son, and friend—as reaping some good even through them, a 
slight gain indeed, but yet a gain. If thou make it thy chief object not to marry a rich wife, but to have a 
devout wife, and a religious daughter, thou shalt gain this consolation; if thou study to have thy son not 
rich but devout, thou shalt also gain this consolation. If thou make these thine objects then wilt thyself be 
such as they. This also is part of virtue, to choose such friends, and such a wife and children. Not in vain 
are the oblations made for the departed, not in vain the prayers, not in vain the almsdeeds: all those 
things hath the Spirit ordered, wishing us to be benefited one by the other. See: he is benefited, thou art 
benefited: because of him, thou hast despised wealth, being set on to do some generous act: both thou art 
the means of salvation to him, and he to thee the occasion of thine almsgiving. Doubt not that he shall get 
some good thereby. It is not for nothing that the Deacon cries, “For them that are fallen asleep in Christ, 
and for them that make the memorials for them.” It is not the Deacon that utters this voice, but the Holy 
Ghost: I speak of the Gift. What sayest thou? There is the Sacrifice in hand, and all things laid out duly 
ordered: Angels are there present, Archangels, the Son of God is there: all stand with such awe, and in the 
general silence those stand by, crying aloud: and thinkest thou that what is done, is done in vain? Then is 
not the rest also all in vain, both the oblations made for the Church, and those for the priests, and for the 
whole body? God forbid! but all is done with faith. What thinkest thou of the oblation made for the 
martyrs, of the calling made in that hour, martyrs though they be, yet even “for martyrs?” It is a great 
honor to be named in the presence of the Lord, when that memorial is celebrating, the dread Sacrifice, 
the unutterable mysteries. For just as, so long as the Emperor is seated, is the time for the petitioner to 
effect what he wishes to effect, but when he is risen, say what he will, it is all in vain, so at that time, 
while the celebration of the mysteries is going on, it is for all men the greatest honor to be held worthy of 
mention. For look: then is declared the dread mystery, that God gave Himself for the world: along with 
that mystery he seasonably puts Him in mind of them that have sinned. For as when the celebration of 
Emperors’ victories is in progress, then, as many as had their part in the victory receive their meed of 
praise, while at the same time as many as are in bonds are set at liberty in honor of the occasion; but 
when the occasion is past, he that did not obtain this favor then, no longer gets any: so is it here likewise: 
this is the time of celebration of a victory. For, saith it, “so often as ye eat this bread, ye do show forth the 
Lord’s death.” Then let us not approach indifferently, nor imagine that these things are done in any 


ordinary sort. But it is in another sense that we make mention of martyrs, and this, for assurance that the 
Lord is not dead: and this, for a sign that death has received its death’s blow, that death itself is dead. 
Knowing these things, let us devise what consolations we can for the departed, instead of tears, instead of 
laments, instead of tombs, our alms, our prayers, our oblations, that both they and we may attain unto the 
promised blessings, by the grace and loving-kindness of His only-begotten Son our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, world without 
end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXII 


ACTS X. 1-4 


“There was a certain man in Caesarea called Cornelius, a centurion of the band called the Italian band, a 
devout man, and one that feared God with all his house, which gave much alms to the people, and prayed 
to God alway. He saw in a vision evidently about the ninth hour of the day an angel of God coming in to 
him, and saying unto him, Cornelius. And when he looked on him, he was afraid, and said, What is it, 
Lord? And he said unto him, Thy prayers and thine alms are come up for a memorial before God.” 


This man is not a Jew, nor of those under the Law, but he had already forestalled our manner of life. 
Observe, thus far, two persons, both of high rank, receiving the faith, the eunuch at Gaza and this man; 
and the pains taken on behalf of these men. But do not imagine that this was because of their high rank: 
God forbid! it was because of their piety. For that the Scripture mentions their dignified stations, is to 
show the greatness of their piety; since it is more wonderful when a person being in a position of wealth 
and power is such as these were. What makes the praise of the former is, his undertaking so long a 
journey, and this when there was no (festival) season to require it, and his reading on his road, and while 
riding in his chariot, and his beseeching Philip, and numberless other points: and the great praise of the 
latter is, that he makes alms and prayers, and is a just man, holding such a command. The reason why the 
writer describes the man so fully, is, that none may say that the Scripture history relates falsehoods: 
“Cornelius,” he says, “a centurion of the band called the Italian band.” (v. 1.) A “band,” spheira, is what 
we now call a “numerous.” “A devout man,” he says, “and one that feared God with all his house” (v. 2): 
that you may not imagine that it is because of his high station that these things are done.—When Paul was 
to be brought over, there is no angel, but the Lord Himself: and He does not send him to some great one, 
but to a very ordinary person: but here, on the contrary, He brings the chief Apostle (to these Gentiles), 
not sends them to him: herein condescending to their weakness, and knowing how such persons need to 
be treated. As indeed on many occasions we find Christ Himself hasting (to such), as being more infirm. 
Or (it may be) because (Cornelius) was not able himself to leave his home. But here again is a high 
commendation of alms, just as was there given by means of Tabitha. “A devout man,” it says, “and one that 
feared God with all his house.” Let us hear this, whoever of us neglect them of our own house, whereas 
this man was careful of his soldiers also. “And that gave alms,” it says, “to all the people.” Both his 
doctrines and his life were right. “He saw in a vision evidently, about the ninth hour of the day, an angel of 
God coming in to him, and saying unto him, Cornelius.” (v. 3.) Why does he see the angel? This also was in 
order to the full assurance of Peter, or rather, not of him, but of the others, the weaker ones. “At the ninth 
hour,” when he was released from his cares and was at quiet, when he was engaged in prayers and 
compunction. “And when he looked on him, he was afraid.” (v. 4.) Observe how what the angel speaks he 
does not speak immediately, but first rouses and elevates his mind. At the sight, there was fear, but a fear 
in moderation, just so far as served to fix his attention. Then also the words relieved him of his fear. The 
fear roused him: the praise mitigated what was unpleasant in the fear. “Thy prayers,” saith he, “and thine 
alms are come up for a memorial before God. And now send men to Joppa, and call for one Simon, whose 
surname is Peter.” (v. 5.) Lest they should come to a different person, he designates the man not only by 
his surname, but by the place. “And the same,” saith he, “is lodging with one Simon a tanner, who hath his 
house by the seaside.” (v. 6.) Do you mark how the Apostles, for love of solitude and quiet, affected the 
retired quarters of the cities? “With one Simon a tanner:” how then if it chanced that there was another? 
Behold, there is another token, his dwelling by the seaside. All three tokens could not possibly coincide 
(elsewhere). He does not tell him for what purpose, that he may not take off the intense desire, but he 
leaves him to an eager and longing expectation of what he shall hear. “And when the Angel which spake 
unto Cornelius was departed, he called two of his household servants, and a devout soldier of them that 
waited on him continually; and when he had declared all these things unto them, he sent them to Joppa.” 
(v. 7, 8.) Do you see, that it is not without purpose that the writer says this? (it shows) that those also 
“who waited on him continually” were such as he. “And when he had declared the whole matter unto 
them:” observe the unassuming character of the man: for he does not say, Call Peter to me: but, in order 
also to induce him to come, he declared the whole matter:—this was so ordered by Providence;—for he did 
not choose to use the authority of his rank to fetch Peter to him; therefore “he declared the matter;” such 
was the moderation of the man: and yet no great notion was to be formed of one lodging with a tanner. 
“And on the morrow, as they journeyed, and drew nigh to the city” (v. 9.)—observe how the Spirit connects 
the times: no sooner than this, and no later, He Causes this to take place—”Peter about the sixth hour 
went up upon the housetop to pray:” that is, privately and quietly, as in an upper chamber. “And he 
became very hungry, and would have eaten; but while they made ready, there fell upon him a trance.” (v. 
10.) What means this expression, ekstasis, “trance?” Rather, there was presented to him a kind of spiritual 
view (theoria): the soul, so to say, was caused to be out of the body (exeste). “And saw heaven opened, 


and, knit at the four corners, a certain vessel descending unto him, as it had been a great sheet, and let 
down to the earth: wherein were all manner of fourfooted beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, and 
creeping things, and fowls of the air. And there came a voice to him, Rise, Peter; kill, and eat. But Peter 
said, Not so, Lord; for I have never eaten anything that is common or unclean. And the voice spake unto 
him again the second time, What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common. This was done thrice: and 
the vessel was received up again into heaven.” (v. 11-16.) What is this? It is a symbol of the whole world. 
The man was uncircumcised: and—for he had nothing in common with the Jews—they would all accuse 
him as a transgressor: “thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, and didst eat with them: (ch. xi. 3)” this 
was a thing altogether offensive to them: observe then what is providentially managed. He himself also 
says, “I have never eaten:” not being himself afraid—far be the thought from us—but it is so contrived by 
the Spirit, in order that he may have it to say in answer to those accusing him, that he did object: for it 
was altogether necessary for them to observe the Law. He was in the act of being sent to the Gentiles: 
therefore that these also may not accuse him, see how many things are contrived (by the Providence of 
God). For, that it may not seem to be a mere fancy, “this was done thrice. I said,” saith he, “Not so, Lord, 
for I have never eaten aught common or unclean.—And the voice came unto him, What God hath cleansed, 
that call not thou common.” (ch. xi. 8, with x. 14.) It seems indeed to be spoken to him, but the whole is 
meant for the Jews. For if the teacher is rebuked, much more these. The earth then, this is what the linen 
sheet denotes, and the wild beasts in it, are they of the Gentiles, and the command, “Kill and eat,” denotes 
that he must go to them also; and that this thing is thrice done, denotes baptism. “What God hath 
cleansed,” saith it, “call not thou common.” Great daring! Wherefore did he object? That none may say 
that God was proving him, as in the case of Abraham, this is why he says, “Not so, Lord,” etc. not 
gainsaying—just as to Philip also He said, “How many loaves have ye?” Not to learn, but tempting, or 
“proving him.” And yet it was the same (Lord) that had discoursed above (in the Law) concerning things 
clean and unclean. But in that sheet were also “all the four-footed beasts of the earth:” the clean with the 
unclean. And for all this, he knew not what it meant. “Now while Peter doubted in himself what this vision 
which he had seen should mean, behold, the men which were sent from Cornelius had made enquiry for 
Simon’s house, and stood before the gate, and called, and asked whether Simon, which was surnamed 
Peter, were lodged there. But while Peter,” it says, “doubted in himself” (v. 17, 18), the men come at the 
right moment to solve his doubt: just as (the Lord) suffered Joseph first to be perturbed in mind, and then 
sends the Angel: for the soul with ease accepts the solution, when it has first been in perplexity. His 
perplexity neither lasts long (when it did occur), nor (did it occur) before this, but just at the moment 
when they “asked whether he were lodging there. While Peter thought on the vision, the Spirit said unto 
him, Behold, three men seek thee. Arise therefore, and get thee down, and go with them, doubting 
nothing: for I have sent them.” (supra, p. 142, and 145, note 7; v. 19, 20.) And this again is a plea for Peter 
in answer to the disciples, that he did doubt, and was instructed to doubt nothing. “For I,” saith He, “have 
sent them.” Great is the authority of the Spirit! What God doth, this the Spirit is said to do. Not so the 
Angel, but having first said, “Thy prayers and thine alms have ascended, for a memorial before God,” to 
show that he is sent from thence, then he adds, “And now send men,” etc.: the Spirit not so, but, “For I 
have sent them. Then Peter went down to the men which were sent unto him from Cornelius; and said, 
Behold, I am he whom ye seek: what is the cause wherefore ye are come? And they said, Cornelius the 
centurion, a just man, and one that feareth God and of good report among all the nation of the Jews, was 
warned from God by an holy angel to send for thee into his house, and to hear words of thee.” (v. 21, 22.) 
They speak his praises, so as to persuade him that an Angel has in fact appeared unto him. “Then called 
he them in,” (b) that they may suffer no harm, “and lodged them:” thenceforth he without scruple takes 
his meals with them. “And on the morrow Peter went away with them, and certain brethren from Caesarea 
accompanied him. And the morrow after, they entered into Caesarea.” (v. 23, 24.) The man was a person 
of note, and it was in a city of note that he then was. 


(a) But let us look over again what has been said. “There was a certain man in Caesarea,” etc. 
(Recapitulation, v. 1, 2.) Observe with whom the beginning of the Gentiles is made—with “a devout man,” 
and one proved to be worthy by his works. For if, though the case be so, they are still offended, if this had 
not been the case, what would not have been the consequence! But mark the greatness of the assurance. 
(c) To this end all is done (in the way it is done), and the affair takes its beginning from Judea. (d) “He saw 
in a vision, evidently,” etc. (v. 3). It was not in his sleep that the Angel appeared to him, but while he was 
awake, in the daytime, “about the ninth hour. He saw an Angel of God coming in unto him, and saying 
unto him, Cornelius. And when he looked on him, he was afraid.” So occupied was he with himself. 
Implying, that it was in consequence of the Angel’s calling him by a voice that he saw him; as, had he not 
called him, he would not have seen him: so taken up was he with the act in which he was engaged. But the 
Angel says to him, “Thy prayers and thine alms are come up for a memorial before God, and now send 
men to Joppa, and call for one Simon, who is called Peter.” (v. 5.) So far, he signified that the sending for 
him would be for good consequences, but in what way good, he did not intimate. So, neither does Peter 
relate the whole matter, but everywhere, the narratives are in part only, for the purpose of making the 
hearers apply their minds to what is said. “Send and call for Simon:” in like manner the Angel only calls 
Philip. “And as they went on their journey, and drew nigh to the city” (v. 9): in order that Peter should not 
be in perplexity too long. “Peter went up upon the housetop,” etc. Observe, that not even his hunger 
forced him to have recourse to the sheet. “Rise, Peter,” saith the Voice, “kill and eat.” (v. 13.) Probably he 
was on his knees when he saw the vision.—To me it seems that this also denotes the Gospel (or, “the 
Preaching”). That the thing taking place was of God (the circumstances made evident, namely), both that 
he sees it (descending) from above, and that he is in a trance; and, that the voice comes from thence, and 


the thrice confessing that the creatures there were unclean, and its coming from thence, and being drawn 
back thither (all this), is a mighty token of the cleanness (imparted to them).—But why is this done? For 
the sake of those thereafter, to whom he is about to relate it. For to himself it had been said, “Go not into 
the way of the Gentiles.” (Matt. x. 5.) * * For if Paul needed both (to give) circumcision, and (to offer) 
sacrifice, much more (was some assurance needed) then, in the beginning of the Preaching, while they 
were as yet weaker. (Acts xvi. 3; xxi. 16.)—Observe too how he did not at once receive them. For, it says, 
they “called, and asked, whether Simon, which was surnamed Peter, were lodging there.” (v. 18.) As it was 
a mean looking house, they asked below, they inquired of the neighbors. “And while Peter thought, the 
Spirit said unto him, Arise, get thee down, and go, nothing doubting, for I have sent them.” (v. 19, 20.) 
And he does not say, For to this end did the vision appear unto thee; but, “I have sent them. Then Peter 
went down” (v. 21)—this is the way the Spirit must be obeyed, without demanding reasons. For it is 
sufficient for all assurance to be told by Him, This do, this believe: nothing more (is needed)—”Then Peter 
went down, and said, Behold, Iam he whom ye seek: what is the cause wherefore ye are come?” He saw a 
soldier, saw a man: it was not that he was afraid, on the contrary, having first confessed that he was the 
person whom they sought, then he asks for the cause (of their coming); that it may not be supposed that 
the reason of his asking the cause, was, that he wished to hide himself: (he asks it) in order, that if it be 
immediately urgent, he may also go forth with them, but if not, may receive them as guests. “And they 
said, etc. into his house.” (v. 22.) This he had ordered them. Do not think he has done this out of contempt: 
not as of contempt has he sent, but so he was ordered. “And Cornelius was waiting for them, and had 
called together his kinsmen and near friends.” (v. 24.) It was right that his kinsmen and friends should be 
gathered to him. But being there present, they would have heard from him (what had happened). 


See how great the virtue of alms, both in the former discourse, and here! There, it delivered from death 
temporal; here, from death eternal; and opened the gates of heaven. Such are the pains taken for the 
bringing of Cornelius to the faith, that both an angel is sent, and the Spirit works, and the chief of the 
Apostles is fetched to him, and such a vision is shown, and, in short, nothing is left undone. How many 
centurions were there not besides, and tribunes, and kings, and none of them obtained what this man did! 
Hear, all ye that are in military commands, all ye that stand beside kings. “A just man,” it says, “fearing 
God; devout” (v. 2, and 22); and what is more than all, with all his house. Not as we (who): that our 
servants may be afraid of us, do everything. but not that they may be devout. And over the domestics too, 
so * *. Not so this man; but he was “one that feared God with all his house” (v. 2), for he was as the 
common father of those with him, and of all the others (under his command.) But observe what (the 
soldier) says himself. For, fearing * *, he adds this also: “well reported of by all the nation.” For what if he 
was uncircumcised? Nay, but those give him a good report. Nothing like alms: great is the virtue of this 
practice, when the alms is poured forth from pure stores; for it is like a fountain discharging mud, when it 
issues from unjust stores, but when from just gains, it is as a limpid and pure stream in a paradise, sweet 
to the sight, sweet to the touch, both light and cool, when given in the noon-day heat. Such is alms. Beside 
this fountain, not poplars and pines, nor cypresses, but other plants than these, and far better, of goodly 
stature: friendship with God, praise with men, glory to Godward, good-will from all; blotting out of sins, 
great boldness, contempt of wealth. This is the fountain by which the plant of love is nourished: for 
nothing is so wont to nourish love, as the being merciful: it makes its branches to lift themselves on high. 
This fountain is better than that in Paradise (Gen. ii. 10); a fountain, not dividing into four heads, but 
reaching unto Heaven itself: this gives birth to that river “which springeth up into eternal life” (John iv. 
14): on this let Death light, and like a spark it is extinguished by the fountain: such, wherever it drops, are 
the mighty blessings it causes. This quenches, even as a spark, the river of fire: this so strangles that 
worm, as naught else can do. (Mark ix. 44.) He that has this, shall not gnash his teeth. Of the water of 
this, let there be dropped upon the chains, and it dissolves them: let it but touch the firebrands, it 
quenches all.—A fountain does not give out streams for a while and anon run dry,—else must it be no more 
a fountain,—but ever gushes: so let our fountain give out more copiously of the streams of mercy (in 
alms). This cheers him that receives: this is alms, to give out not only a copious, but a perennial, stream. If 
thou wouldest that God rain down His mercy upon thee as from fountains, have thou also a fountain. And 
yet there is no comparison (between God’s fountain and thine): for if thou open the mouths of this 
fountain, such are the mouths of God’s Fountain as to surpass every abyss. God does but seek to get an 
opportunity on our part, and pours forth from His storehouses His blessings. When He expends, when He 
lavishes, then is He rich, then is He affluent. Large is the mouth of that fountain: pure and limpid its 
water. If thou stop not up the fountain here, neither wilt thou stop up that fountain.—Let no unfruitful tree 
stand beside it, that it may not waste its spray. Hast thou wealth? Plant not poplars there: for such is 
luxury: it consumes much, and shows nothing for it in itself, but spoils the fruit. Plant not a pine-tree— 
such is wantonness in apparel, beautiful only to the sight, and useful for nothing—nor yet a fir-tree, nor 
any other of such trees as consume indeed, but are in no sort useful. Set it thick with young shoots: plant 
all that is fruitful, in the hands of the poor, all that thou wilt. Nothing richer than this ground. Though 
small the reach of the hand, yet the tree it plants starts up to heaven and stands firm. This it is to plant. 
For that which is planted on the earth will perish, though not now, at any rate a hundred years hence. 
Thou plantest many trees, of which thou shalt not enjoy the fruit, but ere thou canst enjoy it, death comes 
upon thee. This tree will give thee its fruit then, when thou art dead.—If thou plant, plant not in the maw 
of gluttony, that the fruit end not in the draught-house: but plant thou in the pinched belly, that the fruit 
may start up to heaven. Refresh the straightened soul of the poor, lest thou pinch thine own roomy soul.— 
See you not, that the plants which are over-much watered at the root decay, but grow when watered in 
moderation? Thus also drench not thou thine own belly, that the root of the tree decay not: water that 


which is thirsty, that it may bear fruit. If thou water in moderation, the sun will not wither them, but if in 
excess, then it withers them: such is the nature of the sun. In all things, excess is bad; wherefore let us 
cut it off, that we also may obtain the things we ask for.—Fountains, it is said, rise on the most elevated 
spots. Let us be elevated in soul, and our alms will flow with a rapid stream: the elevated soul cannot but 
be merciful, and the merciful cannot but be elevated. For he that despises wealth, is higher than the root 
of evils.—Fountains are oftenest found in solitary places: let us withdraw our soul from the crowd, and 
alms will gush out with us. Fountains, the more they are cleaned, the more copiously they flow: so with us, 
the more we spend, the more all good grows.—He that has a fountain, has nothing to fear: then neither let 
us be afraid. For indeed this fountain is serviceable to us for drink, for irrigation, for building, for 
everything. Nothing better than this draught: it is not possible for this to inebriate. Better to possess such 
a fountain, than to have fountains running with gold. Better than all gold-bearing soil is the soul which 
bears this gold. For it advances us, not into these earthly palaces, but into those above. The gold becomes 
an ornament to the Church of God. Of this gold is wrought “the sword of the Spirit” (Eph. vi. 17), the 
sword by which the dragon is beheaded. From this fountain come the precious stones which are on the 
King’s head. Then let us not neglect so great wealth, but contribute our alms with largeness, that we may 
be found worthy of the mercy of God, by the grace and tender compassion of His only begotten Son, with 
Whom to the Father and Holy Ghost together be glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, world without end. 
Amen. 


HOMILY XXIII 


ACTS X. 23, 24 


“Then called he them in, and lodged them. And on the morrow Peter went away with them, and certain 
brethren from Joppa accompanied him. And the morrow after they entered into Caesarea. And Cornelius 
waited for them, and had called together his kinsmen and near friends.” 


“He” called them in, and lodged them.” Good, that first he gives the men friendly treatment, after the 
fatigue of their journey, and makes them at home with him; “and on the morrow,” sets out with them.” And 
certain accompany him: this too as Providence ordered it, that they should be witnesses afterwards when 
Peter would need to justify himself. “And Cornelius was waiting for them, and had called together his 
kinsmen and near friends.” This is the part of a friend, this the part of a devout man, that where such 
blessings are concerned, he takes care that his near friends shall be made partakers of all. Of course (his 
“near” friends), those in whom he had ever full confidence; fearing, with such an interest at stake, to 
entrust the matter to others. In my opinion, it was by Cornelius himself that both friends and kinsmen had 
been brought to a better mind. “And as Peter was coming in, Cornelius met him, and fell down at his feet, 
and worshipped him.” (v. 25.) This, both to teach the others, and by way of giving thanks to God, and 
showing his own humility: thereby making it plain, that though he had been commanded, yet in himself he 
had great piety. What then did Peter? “But Peter took him up, saying, Stand up; I myself also am a man.” 
(v. 26.) Do you mark how, before all else (the Apostles) teach them this lesson, not to think great things of 
them? “And as he talked with him, he went in, and found many that were come together. And he said unto 
them, Ye know how that it is an unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep company, or come unto one 
of another nation; but God hath showed me that I should not call any man common or unclean.” (v. 27, 
28.) Observe, he straightway speaks of the mercy of God, and points out to them that it is a great grace 
that God has shown them. Observe also how while he utters great things, at the same time he speaks 
modestly. For he does not say, We, being men who do not deign to keep company with any (such), have 
come to you: but what says he? “Ye know”—God commanded this—” that it is against law to keep company 
with, or come unto, one of another nation.” Then he goes on to say, “And to me God has shown”—this he 
says, that none may account the thanks due to him—”that I should call no man”—that it may not look like 
obsequiousness to him, “no human being,” says he—”common or unclean.” (v. 29.) “Wherefore also”—that 
they may not think the affair a breach of the law on his part, nor (Cornelius) suppose that because he was 
in a station of command therfore he had complied, but that they may ascribe all to God,—” wherefore also 
I came without gainsaying as soon as I was sent for:” (though) not only to keep company, but even to come 
unto (him) was not permitted. “I ask therefore, for what intent ye have sent for me.” Already Peter had 
heard the whole matter from the soldiers also, but he wishes them first to confess, and to make them 
amenable to the Faith. What then does Cornelius? He does not say, Why, did not the soldiers tell thee? but 
observe again, how humbly he speaks. For he says, “From the fourth day I was fasting until this hour; and 
at the ninth hour I prayed in my house, and, behold, a man stood before me in bright clothing, and said, 
Cornelius, thy prayer is heard, and thine alms are come up for a memorial before God. And at the ninth 
hour,” he says, “I was praying.” (v. 30, 31.) It seems to me, that this man had also fixed for himself set 
times of a life under stricter rule, and on certain days. For this is why he he says, “From the fourth day.” 
See how great a thing prayer is! When he advanced in piety, then the Angel appears to him. “From the 
fourth day:” i.e. of the week; not “four days ago.” For, “on the morrow Peter went away with them, and on 
the morrow after they entered into Caesarea:” this is one day: and the day on which the persons sent 
came (to Joppa) one day: and on the third (the Angel) appeared: so that there are two days after that on 
which (Cornelius) had been praying. “And, behold, a man stood before me in bright clothing:” he does not 
say, an Angel, so unassuming is he: “and said, Cornelius, thy prayer is heard, and thine alms are had in 
remembrance in the sight of God. Send therefore to Joppa, and call hither Simon, whose surname is Peter: 
he is lodged in the house of one Simon a tanner by the seaside: who, when he cometh, shall speak unto 


thee. Immediately therefore I sent to thee; and thou hast well done that thou art come. Now therefore are 
we all here present before God, to hear all things that are commanded thee of God.” (v. 31-33.) (b) See 
what faith, what piety! He knew that it was no word of man that Peter spake, when he said, “God hath 
shown me.” Then says the man, “We are present to hear all things that are commanded thee of the Lord. 
(a) Therefore it was that Peter asked, “For what intent have ye sent for me?” on purpose that he might so 
speak these very words. (d) “Then Peter opened his mouth, and said, Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respector of persons: but in every nation he that feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to 
him.” (v. 34, 35.) That is, be he uncircumcised or circumcised. (c) This also Paul declaring, saith, “For 
there is no respect of persons with God.” (Rom. ii. 11.) (e) What then? (it may be asked) is the man yonder 
in Persia acceptable to Him? If he be worthy, in this regard he is acceptable, that it should be granted him 
to be brought unto faith (tho kataxiothhenai tes pisteos). The Eunuch from Ethiopia He overlooked not. 
“What shall one say then of the religious men who have been overlooked?” It is not the case, that any 
(such) ever was overlooked. But what he says is to this effect, that God rejects no man. “In every nation, 
he that feareth God and worketh righteousness:” (by righteousness) he means, all virtue. Mark, how he 
subdues all elation of mind in him. That (the Jews) may not seem to be in the condition of persons cast off 
(he adds), “The word which He sent unto the children of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ: He is 
Lord of all (v. 36): this he says also for the sake of those present (of the Jews), that He may persuade them 
also: this is why he forces Cornelius to speak. “He,” saith he, “is Lord of all.” But observe at the very 
outset, “The word,” says he, “which He sent unto the children of Israel;” he gives them the preeminence. 
Then he adduces (these Gentiles) themselves as witnesses: “ye know,” says he, “the matter which came to 
pass throughout all Judea, beginning at Galilee”—then he confirms it from this also—” after the baptism 
which John preached” (v. 37)—”even Jesus of Nazareth, how God anointed Him with the Holy Ghost and 
with power.” (v. 38.) He does not mean, Ye know Jesus, for they did not know Him, but he speaks of the 
things done by Him: “Who went about doing good, and healing all that were oppressed of the devil: by this 
he shows that many cases of lost senses or paralyzed limbs are the devil’s work, and a wrench given to the 
body by him: as also Christ said. “For God was with Him.” Again, lowly terms. “And we are witnesses of all 
things which He did, both in the country of the Jews, and in Jerusalem” (v. 39): both “we,” saith he, and 
ye. Then the Passion, and the reason why they do not believe: “Whom also they slew, and hanged on a 
tree. Him God raised up the third day, and showed Him openly; not to all the people, but unto witnesses 
chosen before of God, even to us, who did eat and drink with Him after He rose from the dead.” (v. 40, 
41.) This is a proof of the Resurrection. “And he commanded us to preach unto the people, and to testify 
that it is He which was ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and dead.” (v. 42.) This is great. Then he 
adduces the testimony from the Prophets: “To Him give all the prophets witness, that through His name, 
whosoever believeth in Him shall receive remission of sins.” (v. 43.) This is a proof of that which was 
about to be: this is the reason why he here cites the Prophets. 


But let us look over again what relates to Cornelius. (Recapitulation.) He sent, it says, to Joppa to fetch 
Peter. “He was waiting for him,” etc; see how fully he believed that Peter would certainly come: (b) “and 
fell down at his feet, and worshipped him.” (v. 24, 25.) (a) Mark how on every side it is shown how worthy 
he is! (So) the Eunuch there desired Philip to come up and sit in the chariot (ch. viii. 31), although not 
knowing who he was, upon no other introduction (epangelias) than that given by the Prophet. But here 
Cornelius fell at his feet. (c) “Stand up, I myself also am a man.” (v. 26.) Observe how free from adulation 
his speech is on all occasions, and how full of humility. “And conversing with him, he came in.” (a) (v. 27.) 
Conversing about what? I suppose saying these words: “I myself also am a man.” (e) Do you mark (Peter’s) 
unassuming temper? He himself also shows that his coming is God’s doing: “Ye know that it is unlawful for 
a man that is a Jew,” etc. (v. 28.) And why did he not speak of the linen sheet? Observe Peter’s freedom 
from all vainglory: but, that he is sent of God, this indeed he mentions; of the manner in which he was 
sent, he speaks not at present; when the need has arisen, seeing he had said, “Ye know that it is unlawful 
for a man that is a Jew to keep company with, or to come unto, one of another nation,” he simply adds, 
“but to me God hath shown,” etc. There is nothing of vainglory here. “All ye,” he says, “know.” He makes 
their knowledge stand surety for him. But Cornelius says, “We are present before God to hear all things 
that are commanded thee of the Lord” (v. 33): not, Before man, but, “Before God.” This is the way one 
ought to attend to God’s servants. Do you see his awakened mind? do you see how worthy he was of all 
these things? “And Peter,” it says, “opened his mouth, and said, Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons.” (v. 34.) This he said also by way of justifying himself with the Jews then present. 
For, being at the point to commit the Word to these (Gentiles), he first puts this by way of apology. What 
then? Was He “a respecter of persons” beforetime? God forbid! For beforetime likewise it was just the 
same: “Every one,” as he saith, “that feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, would be acceptable to 
Him.” As when Paul saith, “For when the Gentiles which have not the Law, do by nature the things of the 
Law.” (Rom. ii. 14.) “That feareth God and worketh righteousness:” he assumes both doctrine and manner 
of life: is “accepted with Him;” for, if He did not overlook the Magi, nor the Ethiopian, nor the thief, nor 
the harlot, much more them that work righteousness, and are willing, shall He in anywise not overlook. 
“What say you then to this, that there are likely persons (epieikheis), men of mild disposition, and yet they 
will not believe?” (Above, p. 149, note 2.) Lo, you have yourself named the cause: they will not. But 
besides the likely person he here speaks of is not this sort of man, but the man “that worketh 
righteousness:” that is, the man who in all points is virtuous and irreproachable, when he has the fear of 
God as he ought to have it. But whether a person be such, God only knows. See how this man was 
acceptable: see how, as soon as he heard, he was persuaded. “Yes, and now too,” say you, “every one 
would be persuaded, be who he may.” But the signs that are now, are much greater than those, and more 


wonderful.—Then Peter commences his teaching, and reserves for the Jews the privilege of their birth. 
“The word,” he says, “which He sent unto the children of Israel, preaching peace (v. 36), not bringing 
judgment. He is sent to the Jews also: yet for all this He did not spare them. “Preaching peace through 
Jesus Christ. He is Lord of all.” First he discourses of His being Lord and in exceeding elevated terms, 
seeing he had to deal with a soul more than commonly elevated, and that took all in with ardor. Then he 
proves how He was Lord of all, from the things which He achieved “throughout all Judea. For ye know,” 
saith he, “the matter which came to pass throughout all Judea:” and, what is the wonderful part of it, 
“beginning at Galilee: after the baptism which John preached.” (v. 37.) First he speaks of His success, and 
then again he says concerning Him, “Jesus of Nazareth.” Why, what a stumbling-block, this birthplace! 
“How God anointed Him with the Holy Ghost and with power.” (v. 38.) Then again the proof—how does 
that appear?—from the good that He did. “Who went about doing good, and healing all that were 
oppressed of the devil:” and the greatness of the power shown when He overcomes the devil; and the 
cause, “Because God was with Him.” Therefore also the Jews spake thus: “We know that Thou art a 
teacher come from God: for none can do these miracles except God be with him.” (John iii. 2.) Then, when 
he has shown that He was sent from God, he next speaks of this, that He was slain: that thou mayest not 
imagine aught absurd. Seest thou how far they are from hiding the Cross out of view, nay, that together 
with the other circumstances they put also the manner? “Whom also,” it says, “they slew by hanging on a 
tree. And gave Him,” it is added, “to be made manifest not to all the people, but to witnesses before 
ordained of God, even unto us:” and yet it was (Christ) Himself that elected them; but this also he refers 
to God. “To the before-ordained,” he says, “even to us, who did eat and drink with Him after that He was 
risen from the dead.” (v. 39, 41.) See whence he fetches his assurance of the resurrection. What is the 
reason that being risen he did no sign, but only ate and drank? Because the Resurrection itself was a 
great sign, and of this nothing was so much a sign as the eating and drinking. “To testify,” saith he—in a 
manner calculated to alarm—that they may not have it in their power to fall back upon the excuse of 
ignorance: and he does not say, “that He is the Son of God,” but, what would most alarm them, “that it is 
He which is ordained of God, to be the Judge of quick and dead.” (v. 42.) “To him give all the Prophets 
witness,” etc. (v. 43.) When by the terror he has agitated them, then he brings in the pardon, not spoken 
from himself but from the Prophets. And what is terrifying is from him, what is mild from the Prophets. 


All ye that have received this forgiveness, all ye to whom it has been vouchsafed to attain unto faith, 
learn, I beseech you, the greatness of the Gift, and study not to be insolent to your Benefactor. For we 
obtained forgiveness, not that we should become worse, but to make us far better and more excellent. Let 
none say that God is the cause of our evil doings, in that He did not punish, nor take vengeance. If (as it is 
said) a ruler having taken a murderer, lets him go, say, is he (not) judged to be the cause of the murders 
afterwards committed? See then, how we expose God to the tongues of the wicked. For what do they not 
say, what leave unuttered? “(God) Himself,” say they, “allowed them; for he ought to have punished them 
as they deserved, not to honor them, nor crown them, nor admit them to the foremost privileges, but to 
punish and take vengeance upon them: but he that, instead of this, honors them, has made them to be 
such as they are.” Do not, I beseech and implore you, do not let any man utter such speech as far as we 
are concerned. Better to be buried ten thousand times over, than that God through us should be so spoken 
of! The Jews, we read, said to (Christ) Himself, “Thou that destroyest the Temple, and in three days 
buildest it up, come down from the Cross” (Matt. xxvii. 40): and again, “If Thou be the Son of God:” but 
the reproaches here are more grievous than those, that through us He should be called a teacher of 
wickedness! Let us cause the very opposite to be said, by having our conversation worthy of Him that 
calleth us, and (worthily) approaching to the baptism of adoption. For great indeed is the might of baptism 
(photismatou): it makes them quite other men than they were, that partake of the gift; it does not let the 
men be men (and nothing more). Make thou the Gentile (ton Ellena), to believe that great is the might of 
the Spirit, that it has new-moulded, that it has fashioned thee anew. Why waitest thou for the last gasp, 
like a runaway slave, like a malefactor, as though it were not thy duty to live unto God? Why dost thou 
stand affected to Him, as if thou hadst in Him a ruthless, cruel Master? What can be more heartless 
(psuchroteron), what more miserable, than those who make that the time to receive baptism? God made 
thee a friend, and vouchsafed thee all His good things, that thou mayest act the part of a friend. Suppose 
you had done some man the greatest of wrongs, had insulted him, and brought upon him disgraces 
without end, suppose you had fallen into the hands of the person wronged, and he, in return for all this, 
had honored you, made you partaker of all that he had, and in the assembly of his friends, of those in 
whose presence he was insulted, had crowned you, and declared that he would hold you as his own 
begotten son, and then straightway had died: say, would you not have bewailed him? would you not have 
deemed his death a calamity? would you not have said, Would that he were alive, that I might have it in 
my power to make the fit return, that I might requite him, that I might show myself not base to my 
benefactor? So then, where it is but man, this is how you would act; and where it is God, are you eager to 
be gone, that you may not requite your benefactor for so great gifts? Nay rather, choose the time for 
coming to Him so that you shall have it in your power to requite Him like for like. True, say you, but I 
cannot keep (the gift). Has God commanded impossibilities? Hence it is that all is clean reversed, hence 
that, all the world over, every thing is marred—because nobody makes it his mark to live after God. Thus 
those who are yet Catechumens, because they make this their object, (how they may defer baptism to the 
last,) give themselves no concern about leading an upright life: and those who have been baptized 
(photisthentes), whether it be because they received it as children, or whether it be that having received 
it in sickness, and afterwards recovered (anenenkontes), they had no hearty desire to live on (to the glory 
of God), so it is, that neither do these make an earnest business of it: nay, even such as received it in 


health, have little enough to show of any good impression, and warmly affected for the time, these also 
presently let the fire go out. Why do you flee? why do you tremble? what is it you are afraid of? You do not 
mean to say that you are not permitted to follow your business? I do not part you from your wife! No, it is 
from fornication that I bar you. I do not debar you from the enjoyment of your wealth? No, but from 
covetousness and rapacity. I do not oblige you to empty out all your coffers? No, but to give some small 
matter according to your means to them that lack, your superfluities to their need, and not even this 
unrewarded. We do not urge you to fast? We do but forbid you to besot yourselves with drunkenness and 
gormandizing. The things we would retrench are but the very things which bring you disgrace; things 
which even here, on this side of hell-fire, you yourselves confess to be things to be shunned and hated. We 
do not forbid you to be glad and to rejoice? Nay, only rejoice not with a disgraceful and unbecoming 
merriment. What is it you dread, why are you afraid, why do you tremble? Where marriage is, where 
enjoyment of wealth, where food in moderation, what matter of sin is there in these things? And yet, they 
that are without enjoin the opposites to these, and are obeyed. For they demand not according to thy 
means, but they say, Thou must give thus much: and if thou allege poverty, they will make no account of 
that. Not so Christ: Give, saith He, of what thou hast, and I inscribe thee in the first rank. Again those say, 
If thou wilt distinguish thyself, forsake father, mother, kindred, friends, and keep close attendance on the 
Palace, laboring, toiling, slaving, distracted, suffering miseries without number. Not so Christ; but keep 
thou, saith He, at home with thy wife, with thy children, and as for thy daily occupations reform and 
regulate them on the plan of leading a peaceable life, free from cares and from perils. True, say you, but 
the other promises wealth. Aye, but Christ a kingdom, and more, He promises wealth also with it. For, 
“Seek ye,” saith He, “the kingdom of Heaven, and all these things shall be added unto you” (Matt. vi. 33): 
throwing in, by way of additional boon, what the other holds out as the main thing: and the Psalmist says, 
he has “never seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread.” (Ps. xxxvii. 25.) Let us set 
about practising virtue, let us make a beginning; let us only lay hold on it, and you shall see what the good 
will be. For surely in these (worldly) objects you do not succeed so without labor, that you should be so 
faint-hearted for these (higher) objects—that you should say, Those are to be had without labor, these only 
with toil. Nay,—what need to tell you what is the true state of the case?—those are had only with greater 
labor. Let us not recoil from the Divine Mysteries, I beseech you. Look not at this, that one who was 
baptized before thee, has turned out ill, and has fallen from his hope: since among soldiers also we see 
some not doing their duty by the service, while we see others distinguishing themselves, and we do not 
look only at the idle ones, but we emulate these, the men who are successful. But besides, consider how 
many, after their baptism, have of men become angels! 


Fear the uncertainty of the future. “As a thief in the night,” so death comes: and not merely as a thief, but 
while we sleep it sets upon us, and carries us off while we are idling. To this end has God made the future 
uncertain, that we may spend our time in the practice of virtue, because of the uncertainty of expectation. 
But He is merciful, say you. How long shall we hear this senseless, ridiculous talk? I affirm not only that 
God is merciful, but that nothing can be more merciful than He, and that He orders all things concerning 
us for our good. How many all their life do you see afflicted with the worst form of leprosy! (en elephanti 
diagontas, “Elephantiasis,”) how many blind from their earliest youth even to old age! others who have 
lost their eyesight, others in poverty, others in bonds, others again in the mines, others entombed 
(katachosthentas) together, others (slaughtered) in wars! These things say you, do not look like mercy. 
Say, could He not have prevented these things had He wished, yet He permits them? True, say you. Say, 
those who are blind from their infancy, why are they so? I will not tell you, until you promise me to receive 
baptism, and, being baptized, to live aright. It is not right to give you the solution of these questions. The 
preaching is not meant just for amusement. For even if I solve this, on the back of this follows another 
question: of such questions there is a bottomless deep. Therefore do not get into a habit of looking to have 
them solved for you: else we shall never stop questioning. For look, if I solve this, I do but lead the way to 
question upon question, numberless as the snowflakes. So that this is what we learn, rather to raise 
questions, not to solve the questions that are raised. For even if we do solve them, we have not solved 
them altogether, but (only) as far as man’s reasoning goes. The proper solution of such questions is faith: 
the knowing that God does all things justly and mercifully and for the best: that to comprehend the reason 
of them is impossible. This is the one solution, and another better than this exists not. For say, what is the 
use of having a question solved? This, that one needs no longer to make a question of the thing which is 
solved. And if thou get thyself to believe this, that all things are ordered by the Providence of God, Who, 
for reasons known to Himself, permits some things and actively works others, thou art rid of the need of 
questioning, and hast gotten the gain of the solution. But let us come back to our subject. Do you not see 
such numbers of men suffering chastisements? God (say you) permits these things to be. Make the right 
use of the health of the body, in order to the health of the soul. But you will say, What is the use to me of 
labors and toil, when it is in my power to get quit of all (my sins) without labor? In the first place, this is 
not certain. It may happen, that a person not only does not get quit of his sins without labor, but that he 
departs hence with all his sins upon him. However, even if this were certain, still your argument is not to 
be tolerated. He has drawn thee to the contests: the golden arms lie there. When you ought to take them, 
and to handle them, you wish to be ingloriously saved, and to do no good work! Say, if war broke out, and 
the Emperor were here, and you saw some charging into the midst of the phalanxes of the enemy, hewing 
them down, dealing wounds by thousands, others thrusting (with the sword’s point), others bounding 
(now here, now there), others dashing on horseback, and these praised by the Emperor, admired, 
applauded, crowned: others on the contrary thinking themselves well off if they take no harm, and 
keeping in the hindmost ranks, and sitting idly there; then after the close of the war, the former sort 


summoned, honored with the greatest gifts, their names proclaimed by the heralds: while of the latter, not 
even the name becomes known, and their reward of the good obtained is only that they are safe: which 
sort would you wish to belong to? Why, if you were made of stone, if you were more stupid even than 
senseless and lifeless things, would you not ten thousand times rather belong to the former? Yea, I 
beseech and implore you. For if need were to fall fighting, ought you not eagerly to choose this? See you 
not how it is with them that have fallen in the wars, how illustrious they are, how glorious? And yet they 
die a death, after which there is no getting honor from the emperor. But in that other war, there is nothing 
of the kind, but thou shalt in any wise be presented with thy scars. Which scars, even without 
persecutions, may it be granted all us to have to exhibit, through Jesus Christ our Lord, with Whom to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, and world without end. 
Amen. 


HOMILY XXIV 


ACTS X. 44, 46 


“While Peter yet spake these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard the word. And they of the 
circumcision which believed were astonished, as many as came with Peter, because that on the Gentiles 
also was poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost. For they heard them speak with tongues, and magnify 
God.” 


Observe God’s providential management. He does not suffer the speech to be finished, nor the baptism to 
take place upon a command of Peter, but, when He has made it evident how admirable their state of mind 
is, and a beginning is made of the work of teaching, and they have believed that assuredly baptism is the 
remission of sins, then forthwith comes the Spirit upon them. Now this is done by God’s so disposing it as 
to provide for Peter a mighty ground of justification. And it is not simply that the Spirit came upon them, 
but, “they spake with tongues:” which was the thing that astonished those who had come together. They 
altogether disliked the matter, wherefore it is that the whole is of God; and as for Peter, it may almost be 
said, that he is present only to be taught (with them) the lesson, that they must take the Gentiles in hand, 
and that they themselves are the persons by whom this must be done. For whereas after all these great 
events, still both in Caesarea and in Jerusalem a questioning is made about it, how would it have been if 
these (tokens) had not gone step by step with the progress of the affair? Therefore it is that this is carried 
to a sort of excess. Peter seizes his advantage, and see the plea he makes of it. “Can any man forbid water, 
that these should not be baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost as well as we?” (v. 47.) Mark the 
issue to which he brings it; how he has been travailing to bring this forth. So (entirely) was he of this 
mind! “Can any one, he asks, “forbid water?” It is the language, we may almost say, of one triumphantly 
pressing his advantage (epembainontos) against such as would forbid, such as should say that this ought 
not to be. The whole thing, he says, is complete, the most essential part of the business, the baptism with 
which we were baptized. “And he commanded them to be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ.” (v. 48.) 
After he has cleared himself, then, and not before, he commands them to be baptized: teaching them by 
the facts themselves. Such was the dislike the Jews had to it! Therefore it is that he first clears himself, 
although the very facts cry aloud, and then gives the command. “Then prayed they him”—well might they 
do so—”to tarry certain days:” and with a good courage thenceforth he does tarry. 


“And the Apostles and brethren that were in Judea heard that the Gentiles had also received the word of 
God. And when Peter was come up to Jerusalem, they that were of the circumcision contended with him, 
saying, Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, and didst eat with them.” (ch. xi. 1-3.) After such great 
things, “they of the circumcision contended:” not the Apostles; God forbid! It means, they took no small 
offence. And see what they allege. They do not say, Why didst thou preach? but, Why didst thou eat with 
them? But Peter, not stopping to notice this frigid objection—for frigid indeed it is—takes his stand 
(histatai) on that great argument, If they had the Spirit Itself given them, how could one refuse to give 
them the baptism? But how came it that in the case of the Samaritans this did not happen, but, on the 
contrary, neither before their baptism nor after it was there any controversy, and there they did not take it 
amiss, nay, aS soon as they heard of it, sent the Apostles for this very purpose? (ch. viii. 14.) True, but 
neither in the present case is this the thing they complain of; for they knew that it was of Divine Grace: 
what they say is, Why didst thou eat with them? Besides, the difference is not so great for Samaritans as it 
is for Gentiles. Moreover, it is so managed (as part of the Divine plan) that he is accused in this way: on 
purpose that they may learn: for Peter, without some cause given, would not have related the vision. But 
observe his freedom from all elation and vainglory. For it says, “But Peter rehearsed the matter from the 
beginning, and expounded it by order unto them, saying, I was in the city of Joppa, praying:” he does not 
say why, nor on what occasion: “and in a trance I saw a vision, a certain vessel descend, as it had been a 
great sheet, let down from heaven by four corners; and it came even to me (v. 4, 5): upon the which when 
I had fastened mine eyes, I considered, and saw fourfooted beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, and 
creeping things, and fowls of the air. And I heard a voice saying unto me, Arise, Peter; slay and eat.” (v. 6, 
7.) As much as to say, This of itself was enough to have persuaded me—my having seen the linen sheet: 
but moreover a Voice was added. “But I said, Not so, Lord: for nothing common or unclean hath at any 
time entered into my mouth.” (v. 8.) Do you mark? “I did my part,” says he: “I said, that I have never eaten 
aught common or unclean:” with reference to this that they said, “Thou wentest in, and didst eat with 
them.” But this he does not say to Cornelius: for there was no need to mention it to him. “But the voice 


answered me again from heaven, What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common. And this was done 
three times: and all were drawn up again into heaven.” (v. 9, 10.) The essential points were those (that 
ensued at Caesarea); but by these he prepares the way for them. Observe how he justifies himself (by 
reasons), and forbears to use his authority as teacher. For the more mildly he expresses himself, the more 
tractable he makes them. “At no time,” says he, “has aught common or unclean entered into my mouth.— 
And, behold—this too was part of his defence—three men stood at the house in which I was, sent to me 
from Caesarea. And the Spirit bade me go with them, nothing doubting.” (v. 11, 12.) Do you mark that it is 
to the Spirit the enacting of laws belongs! “And these also accompanied me”—nothing can be more lowly, 
when he alleges the brethren for witnesses!—”these six men, and we entered into the man’s house: and 
he showed us how he had seen an angel in his house, which stood and said unto him, Send men to Joppa, 
and call for Simon, whose surname is Peter; who shall tell thee words, whereby thou and all thy house 
shall be saved.” (v. 13, 14.) And he does not mention the words spoken by the Angel to Cornelius, “Thy 
prayers and thine alms are come up for a memorial before God, that he may not disgust them; but what 
says he? “He shall tell thee words, whereby thou and all thy house shall be saved:” with good reason this 
is added. Also he says nothing of the man’s fitness (epieikes). “The Spirit,” he might say, “having sent 
(me), God having commanded, on the one part having summoned (me) through the Angel, on the other 
urging (me) on, and solving my doubt about the things, what was I to do?” He says none of these things, 
however: but makes his strong point of what happened last, which even in itself was an incontrovertible 
argument. “And as I began to speak,” etc. (v. 15.) Then why did not this happen alone? Of superabundance 
(ek periousias) this is wrought by God, that it might be shown that the beginning too was not from the 
Apostle. But had he set out of his own motion, without any of these things having taken place, they would 
have been very much hurt: so that from the beginning he disposes their minds in his favor**: saying to 
them, “Who have received the Holy Ghost even as we.” And not content with this, he reminds them also of 
the words of the Lord: “Then remembered I the word of the Lord, how that he said, John indeed baptized 
with water; but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost.” (v. 16.) He means, that no new thing has 
happened, but just what the Lord foretold. “But there was no need to baptize?” (Comp. p. 158.) But the 
baptism was completed already. And he does not say, I ordered them to be baptized: but what says he? 
“Forasmuch then as God gave them the like gift as He did unto us, who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ; 
what was I, that I could withstand God?” (v. 17.) He shows that he had himself done nothing: for the very 
thing which we have obtained, he says, that same did those men receive. That he may more effectually 
stop their mouths, therefore he says, “The like gift.” Do you perceive how he does not allow them to have 
less: when they believed, says he, the same gift did God give unto them, as He did to us who believed on 
the Lord, and Himself cleanses them. And he does not say, To you, but to us. Why do you feel aggrieved, 
when we call them partakers (with us?) “When they heard these things, they held their peace, and 
glorified God, saying, Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted repentance unto life.” (v. 18.) Do you 
mark that it all came of Peter’s discourse, by his admirably skilful way of relating the facts? They glorified 
God that He had given repentance to themselves (kai autois) also: they were humbled by these words. 
Hence was the door of faith opened thenceforth to the Gentiles. But, if you please, let us look over again 
what has been said. 


“While Peter yet spake,” etc. (Recapitulation.) He does not say that Peter was astonished, but, “They of 
the circumcision:” since he knew what was in preparation. And yet they ought to have marvelled at this, 
how they themselves had believed. When they heard that they had believed, they were not astonished, but 
when God gave them the Spirit. Then “answered Peter and said,” etc. (v. 47.) And therefore it is that he 
says, “God hath shown that I should not call common or unclean any human being.” (v. 28.) He knew this 
from the first, and plans his discourse beforehand (with a view to it). Gentiles? What Gentiles henceforth? 
They were no longer Gentiles, the Truth being come. It is nothing wonderful, he says, if before the act of 
baptism they received the Spirit: in our own case this same happened. Peter shows that not as the rest 
either were they baptized, but in a much better way. This is the reason why the thing takes place in this 
manner, that they may have nothing to say, but even in this way may account them equal with themselves. 
“And they besought him,” it says, “to tarry certain days.” (v. 48.) “And the Apostles and brethren, etc. And 
they of the circumcision contended with him.” (ch. xi. 1, 2.) Do you remark how they were not kindly 
disposed towards him? Saying “Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, and didst eat with them.” (v. 3.) Do 
you note what zeal they had for the Law? Not Peter’s authority abashed them, not the signs which had 
taken place, not the success achieved, what a thing it was, the Gentiles having “received the word:” but 
they contended about those petty things. For if none of those (signs) had taken place, was not the success 
(itself) enough? But not so does Peter frame his defence: for he was wise, or rather it was not his wisdom, 
but the Spirit that spake the words. And by the matter of his defence, he shows that in no one point was 
he the author, but in every point God, and upon Him he casts the whole. “The trance,” he says—”it was He 
that caused me to fall into it, for “I was in Joppa,” etc.: the vessel—it was He that showed it; I objected: 
again, He spake, and even then I did not hear: the Spirit commanded me to go, and even then though I 
went, I did not run: I told that God had sent me, and after these things, even then I did not baptize, but 
again God did the whole. God baptized them, not I.” And he does not say, Was it not right then to add the 
water? but, implying that nothing was lacking, “What was I, that I should withstand God?” What a defence 
is here! For he does not say, Then knowing these things, hold your peace; but what? He stands their 
attack, and to their impeachment he pleads—”What was I, to be able to hinder God?” It was not possible 
for me to hinder—a forcible plea indeed, and such as might well put them to shame. Whence being at last 
afraid, “they held their peace and glorified God.” 


In like manner ought we also to glorify God for the good things which befall our neighbors, only not in the 
way that the rest of the newly-baptized are insulted, when they see others receiving baptism, and 
immediately departing this life. It, is right to glorify God, even though all be saved: and as for thee, if thou 
be willing, thou hast received a greater gift (than they): I do not mean in respect of the baptism, for the 
gift there is the same for him as for thee, but in regard that thou hast received a set time for winning 
distinction. The other put on the robe, and was not suffered to exhibit himself therewith in the procession, 
whereas to thee, God hath given full opportunity to use thine arms for the right purpose, thereby to make 
proof of them. The other goes his way, having only the reward of his faith: thou standest in the course, 
both able to obtain an abundant recompense for thy works, and to show thyself as much more glorious 
than he, as the sun is than the smallest star, as the general, nay rather as the Emperor himself, than the 
lowest soldier. Then blame thyself, or rather not blame, but correct: for it is not enough to blame thyself; it 
is in thy power to contend afresh. Hast thou been thrown? hast thou taken grievous hurt? Stand up, 
recover thyself: thou art still in the course, the meeting (theatron) is not yet broken up. Do you not see 
how many that have been thrown in the wrestling have afterwards resumed the combat? Only do not 
willingly come by thy fall. Dost thou count him a happy man for departing this life? Much rather count 
thyself happy. Was he released of his sins? But thou, if thou wilt, shalt not only wash away thy sins, but 
shalt also have achievements (of good works), which in his case is not possible. It is in our power to 
recover ourselves. Great are the medicinal virtues (pharmaka) of repentance: let none despair of himself. 
That man truly deserves to be despaired of, who despairs of himself; that man has no more salvation, nor 
any hopes. It is not the having fallen into a depth of evils, it is the lying there when fallen, that is dreadful, 
it is not the having come into such a condition, it is the making light of it that is impious. The very thing 
that ought to make thee earnest, say, is it this that makes thee reckless? Having received so many 
wounds, hast thou fallen back? Of the soul, there can be no incurable wound; for the body, there are many 
such, but none for the soul: and yet for those we cease not in our endeavors to cure them, while for these 
we are supine. Seest thou not the thief (on the cross), in how short a time he achieved (his salvation)? 
Seest thou not the Martyrs, in how short a time they accomplished the whole work? “But martyrdom is not 
to be had nowadays.” True, but there are contests to be had, as I have often told you, if we had the mind. 
“For they that wish,” says the Apostle, “to live godly in Christ Jesus, shall suffer persecution.” (2 Tim. iii. 
12.) They that live godly are always undergoing persecution, if not from men, at any rate from evil spirits, 
which is a more grievous persecution. Yes, and it is in consequence, first and foremost, of ease and 
comfort, that those who are not vigilant undergo this. Or thinkest thou it is a trifling persecution to be 
living at ease? This is more grievous than all, this is worse than persecution. For, like a running flux, ease 
makes the soul languid (chaunhoi): and as summer and winter, so persecution and ease. But to show you 
that this is the worse persecution, listen: it induces sleep in the soul, an excessive yawning and 
drowsiness, it stirs up the passions on every side, it arms pride, it arms pleasure, it arms anger, envy, 
vainglory, jealousy. But in time of persecution none of these is able to make a disturbance; but fear, 
entering in, and plying the lash vigorously, as one does to a barking dog, will not let any of these passions 
so much as attempt to give tongue. Who shall be able in time of persecution to indulge in vainglory? Who 
to live in pleasure? Not one: but there is much trembling and fear, making a great calm, composing the 
harbor into stillness, filling the soul with awe. I have heard from our fathers (for in our own time God 
grant it may not happen, since we are bidden not to ask for temptation), that in the persecution of old 
time one might see men that were indeed Christian. None of them cared for money, none for wife, none 
for children, nor home, nor country: the one great concern with all was to save their lives (or, souls). 
There were they hiding, some in tombs and sepulchres, some in deserts: yes tender and dainty women 
too, fighting all the while with constant hunger. 


Then think whether any longing for sumptuous and dainty living at all came into the mind of a woman, 
while in hiding beside a coffin (para larnaki), and waiting for her maid-servant to bring her meal, and 
trembling lest she should be taken, and lying in her terror as in a furnace: was she even aware that there 
ever was such a thing as dainty living, that such things as dress and ornaments exist at all (hoti kosmos 
holos estin)? Seest thou that now is the persecution, with our passions, like wild beasts, setting upon us 
on every side? Now is the trying persecution, both in this regard, and especially if it is not even thought to 
be persecution at all. For this (persecution) has also this evil in it, that being war, it is thought to be 
peace, so that we do not even arm ourselves against it, so that we do not even rise: no one fears, no one 
trembles. But if ye do not believe me, ask the heathen, the persecutors, at what time was the conduct of 
the Christians more strict, at what time were they all more proved? Few indeed had they then become in 
number, but rich in virtue. For say, what profit is it, that there should be hay in plenty, when there might 
be precious stones? The amount consists not in the sum of numbers, but in the proved worth. Elias was 
one: yet the whole world was not worth so much as he. And yet the world consists of myriads: but they are 
no myriads, when they do not even come up to that one. “Better is one that doeth the will of God, than ten 
thousand who are transgressors:” for the ten thousands have not yet reached to the one. “Desire not a 
multitude of unprofitable children.” (Ecclus. xvi. 1.) Such bring more blasphemy against God, than if they 
were not Christians. What need have I of a multitude? It is (only) more food for the fire. This one might 
see even in the body, that better is moderate food with health, than a (fatted) calf with damage. This is 
more food than the other: this is food, but that is disease. This too one may see in war: that better are ten 
expert and brave men, than ten thousand of no experience. These latter, besides that they do no work, 
hinder also those that do work. The same too one may see to be the case in a ship, viz. that better are two 
experienced mariners, than ever so great a number of unskilful ones: for these will sink the ship. These 
things I say, not as looking with an evil eye upon your numbers, but wishing that all of you should be 


approved men, and not trust in your numbers. Many more in number are they who go down into hell: but 
greater than it is the Kingdom, however few it contain. As the sand of the sea was the multitude of the 
people (Israel) yet one man saved them. Moses was but one, and yet he availed more than they all: Joshua 
was one and he was enabled to do more than the six hundred thousand. Let us not make this our study 
merely, that (the people) may be many, but rather, that they may be excellent; when this shall have been 
effected, then will that other follow also. No one wishes at the outset to make a spacious house, but he 
first makes it strong and sure, then spacious: no one lays the foundations so that he may be laughed at. 
Let us first aim at this, and then at the other. Where this is, that also will be easy: but where this is not, 
the other, though it be, is to no profit. For if there be those who are able to shine in the Church, there will 
soon be also numbers: but where these are not, the numbers will never be good for anything. How many, 
suppose you, may there be in our city who are likely to be saved (tous sozomenous)? It is disagreeable, 
what I am going to say, but I will say it nevertheless. Among all these myriads, there are not to be found 
one hundred likely to be saved: nay, even as to these, I question it. For think, what wickedness there is in 
the young, what supineness in the aged! None makes it his duty to look after his own boy, none is moved 
by anything to be seen in his elder, to be emulous of imitating such an one. The patterns are defaced, and 
therefore it is that neither do the young become admirable in conduct. Tell not me, “We are a goodly 
multitude:” this is the speech of men who talk without thought or feeling (psuchrhon.) In the concerns of 
men indeed, this might be said with some show of reason: but where God is concerned, (to say this with 
regard to Him) as having need of us, can never be allowed. Nay, let me tell you, even in the former case, 
this is a senseless speech (psuchron). Listen. A person that has a great number of domestics, if they be a 
corrupt set what a wretched time will he have of it! For him who has none, the hardship, it seems, 
amounts to this, that he is not waited on: but where a person has bad servants, the evil is, that he is 
ruining himself withal, and the damage is greater (the more there are of them.) For it is far worse than 
having to be one’s own servant, to have to fight with others, and take up a (continual) warfare. These 
things I say, that none may admire the Church because of its numbers, but that we may study to make the 
multitude proof-worthy; that each may be earnest for his own share of the duty—not for his friends only, 
nor his kindred as I am always saying, nor for his neighbors, but that he may attract the strangers also. 
For example, Prayer is going on; there they lie (on bended knees), all the young, stupidly unconcerned 
(psuchroi), (yes,) and old too: filthy nuisances rather than young men; giggling, laughing outright, talking 
—for I have heard even this going on—and jeering one another as they lie along on their knees: and there 
stand you, young man or elder: rebuke them, if you see them (behaving thus): if any will not refrain, chide 
him more severely: call the deacon, threaten, do what is in your power to do: and if he dare do anything to 
you, assuredly you shall have all to help you. For who is so irrational, as, when he sees you chiding for 
such conduct, and them chidden not to take your part? Depart, having received your reward from the 
Prayer.—In a master’s house, we count those his best-disposed servants, who cannot bear to see any part 
of his furniture in disorder. Answer me; if at home you should see the silver plate lie tossed out of doors, 
though it is not your business, you will pick it up and bring it into the house: if you see a garment flung 
out of its place, though you have not the care of it, though you be at enmity with him whose business it is, 
yet, out of good-will to the master, will you not put it right? So in the present case. These are part of the 
furniture: if you see them lying about in disorder, put them to rights: apply to me, I do not refuse the 
trouble: inform me, make the offender known to me: it is not possible for me to see all: excuse me (in 
this). See, what wickedness overspreads the whole world! Said I without reason that we are (no better 
than) so much hay (disorderly as) a troubled sea? I am not talking of those (young people), that they 
behave thus; (what I complain of, is) that such a sleepy indifference possesses those who come in here, 
that they do not even correct this misbehavior. 


Again I see others stand talking while Prayer is going on; while the more consistent of them (do this) not 
only during the Prayer, but even when the Priest is giving the Benediction. O, horror! When shall there be 
salvation? when shall it be possible for us to propitiate God?—Soldiers go to their diversion, and you shall 
see them, all keeping time in the dance, and nothing done negligently, but, just as in embroidery and 
painting, from the well-ordered arrangement in each individual part of the composition, there results at 
once an exceeding harmony and good keeping, so it is here: we have one shield, one head, all of us (in 
common): and if but some casual point be deranged by negligence, the whole is deranged and is spoilt, 
and the good order of the many is defeated by the disorder of the one part. And, fearful indeed to think of, 
here you come, not to a diversion, not to act in a dance, and yet you stand disorderly. Know you not that 
you are standing in company with angels? with them you chant, with them sing hymns, and do you stand 
laughing? Is it not wonderful that a thunderbolt is not launched not only at those (who behave thus), but 
at us? For such behavior might well be visited with the thunderbolt. The Emperor is present, is reviewing 
the army: and do you, even with His eyes upon you, stand laughing, and endure to see another laughing? 
How long are we to go on chiding, how long complaining? Ought not such to be treated as very pests and 
nuisances; as abandoned, worthless reprobates, fraught with innumerable mischiefs, to be driven away 
from the Church? When will these forebear laughing, who laugh in the hour of the dread Mystery (hen 
hora phrikes)? when refrain from their trifling, who talk at the instant of the Benediction? Have they no 
sense of shame before those who are present? have they no fear of God? Are our own idle thoughts not 
enough for us, is it not enough that in our prayers we rove hither and thither, but laughter also must 
needs intrude, and bursts of merriment? Is it a theatrical amusement, what is done here? Aye, but, 
methinks, it is the theatres that do this: to the theatres we owe it that the most of you so refuse to be 
curbed by us, and to be reformed. What we build up here, is thrown down there: and not only so, but the 
hearers themselves cannot help being filled with other filthinesses besides: so that the case is just the 


same as if one should want to clean out a place with a fountain above it discharging mire; for however 
much you may clean out, more runs in. So it is here. For when we clean people out, as they come here 
from the theatres with their filthiness, thither they go again, and take in a larger stock of filthiness, as if 
they lived for the purpose of only giving us trouble, and then come back to us, laden with ordure, in their 
manners, in their movements, in their words, in their laughter, in their idleness. Then once more we begin 
shovelling it out afresh, as if we had to do this only on purpose that, having sent them away clean, we may 
again see them clogging themselves with filth. Therefore I solemnly protest to you, the sound members, 
that this will be to you judgment and condemnation, and I give you over to God from this time forth, if any 
having seen a person behaving disorderly, if any having seen any person talking, especially in that part (of 
the Service), shall not inform against him, not bring him round (to a better behavior). To do this is better 
than prayer. Leave thy prayer and rebuke him, that thou mayst both do him good, and thyself get profit, 
and so we may be enabled all to be saved and to attain unto the Kingdom of Heaven, through the grace 
and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be 
glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXV 
ACTS XI. 19 


“Now they which were scattered abroad upon the persecution that rose about Stephen travelled as far as 
Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching the word to none but unto the Jews only.” 


The persecution turned out to be no slight benefit as “to them that love God all things work together for 
good.” (Rom. viii. 28.) If they had made it their express study how best to establish the Church, they 
would have done no other thing than this—they dispersed the teachers. Mark in what quarters the 
preaching was extended. “They travelled,” it says, “as far as Phenice and Cyprus and Antioch; to none 
however did they preach the word but to Jews only.” Dost thou mark with what wise purposes of 
Providence so much was done in the case of Cornelius? This serves both to justify Christ, and to impeach 
the Jews. When Stephen was slain, when Paul was twice in danger, when the Apostles were scourged, 
then the Gentiles received the word, then the Samaritans. Which Paul also declares: “To you it was 
necessary that the Word of God should first be spoken; but since ye thrust it from you, and judge 
yourselves unworthy, lo, we turn unto the Gentiles.” (ch. xiii. 46.) Accordingly they went about, preaching 
to Gentiles also. “But some of them were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who, when they were come to 
Antioch, spake unto the Greeks, preaching the Lord Jesus:” (v. 20.) for it is likely both that they could now 
speak Greek, and that there were such men in Antioch. “And the hand of the Lord,” it says, “was with 
them,” that is, they wrought miracles; “and a great number believed, and turned unto the Lord.” (v. 21.) 
Do you mark why now also there was heed of miracles (namely) that they might believe? “Then tidings of 
these things came unto the ears of the church which was in Jerusalem: and they sent forth Barnabas, that 
he should go as far as Antioch.” (v. 22.) What may be the reason that, when such a city received the word, 
they did not come themselves? Because of the Jews. But they send Barnabas. However, it is no small part 
of the providential management even so that Paul comes to be there. It is both natural, and it is wisely 
ordered, that they are averse to him, and (so) that Voice of the Gospel, that Trumpet of heaven, is not shut 
up in Jerusalem. Do you mark how on all occasions, Christ turns their ill dispositions to needful account 
and for the benefit of the Church? Of their hatred to the man, He availed Himself for the building up of 
the Church. But observe this holy man—Barnabas, I mean—how he looked not to his own interests, but 
hasted to Tarsus. “Who, when he came, and had seen the grace of God, was glad, and exhorted them all, 
that with purpose of heart, they would cleave unto the Lord. For he was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost, and of faith: and much people was added unto the Lord.” (v. 23, 24.) He was a very kind man, and 
single-hearted, and considerate (sungnomonikos). “Then departed Barnabas to Tarsus, for to seek Saul.” 
(v. 25.) He came to the athletic wrestler, the general (fit to lead armies), the champion of single combat, 
the lion—I am at a loss for words, say what I will—the hunting-dog, killer of lions, bull of strength, lamp of 
brightness, mouth sufficing for a world. “And when he had found him, he brought him to Antioch.” (v. 26.) 
Verily this is the reason why it was there they were appointed to be called Christians, because Paul there 
spent so long time! “And it came to pass, that a whole year they assembled themselves with the Church, 
and taught much people. And the disciples were first called Christians at Antioch.” No small matter of 
praise to that city! This is enough to make it a match for all, that for so long a time it had the benefit of 
that mouth, it first, and before all others: wherefore also it was there in the first place that men were 
accounted worthy of that name. Do you observe the benefit resulting (to that city) from Paul, to what a 
height that name, like a standard (semheion), exalted it? Where three thousand, where five thousand, 
believed, where so great a multitude, nothing of the sort took place, but they were called “they of the 
way:” here they were called Christians. “And in these days came prophets from Jerusalem unto Antioch.” 
(v. 27.) It was need that the fruit of alms should also be planted there. And see how of necessity 
(anankaios) (it comes about that) none of the men of note becomes their teacher. They got for their 
teachers, men of Cyprus, and Cyrene, and Paul—though he indeed surpassed (the Apostles) themselves— 
since Paul also had for teachers Ananias and Barnabas. But here of necessity (this was the case). “And 
there stood up one of them named Agabus, and signified by the spirit that there would be great dearth 
throughout the world, which also came to pass in the days of Claudius Caesar.” (v. 28.) “By the Spirit,” it 
says: for, that they may not imagine that this was the reason why the famine came, (namely) because 
Christianity was come in, because the demons were departed, the Holy Ghost foretells it: this, however, 


was nothing wonderful, for in fact Christ predicted it. Not this was the reason, else this must have been 
the case from the beginning: but it was because of the evils done to the Apostles—and God had borne long 
with them; but, when they pressed upon them, a great famine ensues, betokening to the Jews the coming 
woes. “If it was because of them, in any wise it ought to have stopped (there), when it did exist. What 
harm had the Gentiles done, that they should have their share in the evils? They ought rather to have 
been marked as approved (eudokimhesai), because they were doing their part, were slaying, punishing, 
taking vengeance, persecuting on every side. And mark also at what time the famine comes: precisely 
when the Gentiles were thenceforth added to the Church. But if, as you say, it was because of the evils 
(done by the Jews), these ought to have been exempted.” How so? Christ, forestalling this objection, said, 
“Ye shall have tribulation.” (john xvi. 33.) (It is) just as if you should say, They ought not to have been 
scourged either. “Then the disciples, every man according to his ability, determined to send relief unto the 
brethren which dwelt in Judea.” (v. 29.) Mark how the famine becomes to them the means of salvation, an 
occasion of alms-giving, a harbinger of many blessing. And (so it might have been) to you, one may Say, if 
you were so minded, but ye would not. But it is predicted, that they might be prepared beforehand for 
almsgiving. “Unto the brethren which dwelt in Judaea;” for they were enduring great hardships, but 
before this, they were not suffering from famine. “Which also they did, and sent it to the elders by the 
hands of Barnabas and Saul.” (v. 30.) Do you mark them, that no sooner do they believe than they bring 
forth fruit, not only for their own but for those afar off? And Barnabas is sent and Saul, to minister (the 
same.) Of this occasion (‘Enthautha) he says (to the Galatians), “And James, Cephas, and John gave to me 
and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship, only” (they would) “that we should remember the poor.” (Gal. 
ii. 9.) James was yet living. 


“Now they which were scattered abroad upon the persecution,” etc. (Recapitulation.) Do you mark how 
even in the tribulation instead of falling to lamentations and tears, as we do, they give themselves up to a 
great and good work? “Travelled as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch,” and there with more 
security preached the word. “And some of them, which were men of Cyprus and Cyrene,” etc. (v. 20.) And 
they did not say, “(What), we, Cyrenians and Cyprians, to attack this splendid and great city!” but trusting 
in the grace of God, they applied themselves to the work of teaching, nor did these (Gentiles) themselves 
think scorn to learn anything of them. Mark how by small means all is brought about: mark the preaching 
how it spreads: mark those in Jerusalem, having like care for all, holding the whole world as one house. 
“They heard that Samaria had received the word, and” (ch. viii. 14) to Samaria they send the Apostles: 
they heard what had befallen at Antioch, and to Antioch they send Barnabas: they also send again, and 
(these) prophets. For the distance was great, and it was not meet the Apostles at present should separate 
from thence, that they might not be thought to be fugitives, and to have fled from their own people. But 
then, almost precisely, is the time of their parting from Jerusalem, when the state (of the Jews) was shown 
to be past remedy, when the war was close at hand, and they must needs perish: when the sentence was 
made absolute. For, until Paul went to Rome, the Apostles were there (at Jerusalem). But they depart, not 
because afraid of the war—how should it be so?—seeing those they went to, were those that should bring 
the war: and moreover the war breaks out only after the Apostles were dead. For of them (the Apostles) 
says, “The wrath is come upon them unto the end.” (1 Thess. ii. 16.) The more insignificant the persons, 
the more illustrious the grace, working great results by small means.—”And he exhorted them to cleave 
unto the Lord, for he was a good man.” (v. 23, 24.) By “good man,” I take it, he means one that is kind, 
(chreston) sincere, exceedingly desirous of the salvation of his neighbors—”for he was a good man, and 
full of the Holy Ghost and of faith. To cleave unto the Lord with purpose of heart” (this is said): with 
encomium and praise. “And much people was added unto the Lord:” for like rich land this city received the 
word, and brought forth much fruit. “Then departed Barnabas to Tarsus,” etc. (v. 25.) But why did he take 
him off from Tarsus and bring him here? Not without good reason; for here were both good hopes, and a 
greater city, and a great body of people. See how grace works all, not Paul: by small means the affair was 
taking its commencement. When it is become difficult the Apostles take it up. Why did they not before this 
seen Barnabas? Because they had enough to do (escholento) with Jerusalem. Again they justified 
themselves to the Jews, that the Gentiles were receiving (proselambane) the word, even without enjoying 
so great attention. There is about to be a questioning: therefore the affair of Cornelius forestalled it. Then 
indeed they say, “That we to the Gentiles, and they to the Circumcision.” (Gal. ii. 9.) Observe, henceforth 
the very stress of the famine introduces the fellowship on the part of the Gentiles, namely, from the alms. 
For they receive the offerings sent from them. 


“Now they which were scattered abroad,” etc. (v. 19) and not as we who pass our time in lamentations 
and tears, in our calamities; but with more fearlessness they passed their time, as having got to a distance 
from those hindering them, and as being among men not afraid of the Jews: which also helped. And they 
came to Cyprus, where they had the sea between them, and greater freedom from anxiety: so they made 
no account of the fear of men, but (still) they gave the precedence to the regard of the Law: “they spake to 
Jews only. But there were in Antioch certain men of Cyprus and Cyrene:” these, of all others, least cared 
for the Jews: “who spake unto the Greeks, preaching the Lord Jesus.” (v. 20.) Probably it was because of 
their not knowing Hebrew, that they called them Greeks. And “when” Barnabas, it says, “came and had 
seen the grace of God,”—not the diligence of men—”he exhorted them to cleave unto the Lord” (v. 23): 
and by this he converted more. “And much people was added unto the Lord.” Why do they not write to 
Paul, but send Barnabas? They did not yet know the virtue of the man: but it is providentially ordered that 
Barnabas should come. As there was a multitude, and none to hinder, well might the faith grow, and above 
all because they had no trials to undergo. Paul also preaches, and is no longer compelled to flee. And it is 


well ordered, that not they speak of the famine, but the prophets. The men of Antioch also did not take it 
amiss that they sent not the Apostles, but were content with their teachers: so fervent were they all for 
the word. They did not wait for the famine to come, but before this they sent: “according as each had the 
ability.” And observe, among the Apostles, others are put in charge with this trust, but here Paul and 
Barnabas. For this was no small order (oikonomia) of Providence. Besides, it was the beginning, and it was 
not fit they should be offended. 


“As each had the ability, they sent.” But now, none does this, although there is a famine more grievous 
than that. For the cases are not alike, for (all) to bear the calamity in common, and, while all (the rest) 
abound, for the poorer to be famishing. And the expression shows that the givers also were poor, for, it 
says, “as each of them had the means.” A twofold famine, even as the abundance is twofold: a severe 
famine, a famine not of hearing the word of the Lord, but of being nourished by alms. Then, both the poor 
in Judea enjoyed the benefit, and so did those in Antioch who gave their money; yea, these more than 
those: but now, both we and the poor are famishing: they being in lack of necessary sustenance, and we in 
luxurious living, lacking the mercy of God. But this is a food, than which nothing can be more necessary. 
This is not a food, from which one has to undergo the evils of repletion: not a food, of which the most part 
ends in the draught. (aphedrhona.) Nothing more beauteous, nothing more healthful, than a soul nurtured 
by this food: it is set high above all disease, all pestilence, all indigestion and distemper: none shall be 
able to overcome it, (helhein) but just as, if one’s body were made of adamant, no iron, nor anything else, 
would have power to hurt it, even so when the soul is firmly compact by almsgiving, nothing at all shall be 
able to overcome it. For say, what shall spoil this? Shall poverty? It cannot be, for it is laid up in the royal 
treasuries. But shall robber and housebreaker? Nay, those are walls which none shall be able to break 
through. But shall the worm? Nay, this treasure is set far above the reach of this mischief also. But shall 
envy and the evil eye? Nay, neither by these can it be overcome. But shall false accusations and plottings 
of evil? No, neither shall this be, for safe as in an asylum is this treasure. But it were a shame should I 
make it appear as if the advantages which belong to almsgiving were only these (the absence of these 
evils), and not (the presence of) their opposites. For in truth it is not merely that it is secure from ill-will; it 
also gets abundant blessing from those whom it benefits. For as the cruel and unmerciful not only have for 
enemies those whom they have injured, but those also who are not themselves hurt, partake the grief and 
join in the accusation: so those that have done great good have not only those who are benefited, but 
those also who are not themselves affected, to speak their praises. Again (that), it is secure from the 
attacks of the evil-disposed, and robbers, and housebreakers—what, is this all the good, or is it this—that 
besides the not suffering diminution, it grows also and increases into multitude? What more shameful 
than Nebuchadnezzar, what more foul, what more iniquitous? The man was impious; after tokens and 
signs without number he refused to come to his senses (anenenkhein), but cast the servants of God into a 
furnace: and (yet) after these doings, he worshipped. What then said the Prophet? “Wherefore,” saith he, 
“O king let my counsel be acceptable unto thee, ransom (lutrosai) thy sins by alms, and thine iniquities by 
mercies to the poor: peradventure there shall be pardon for thy transgressions.” (Dan. iii. 27.) In so 
speaking, he said it not doubting, nay, with entire confidence, but wishing to put him in greater fear, and 
to make a stronger necessity of doing these things. For if he had spoken it as a thing unquestionable, the 
king would have been more supine: just as it is with us, we then most urge some person (whom we wish to 
persuade), when they say to us, “Exhort such an one,” and do not add, “he will be sure to hear,” but only, 
“peradventure he will hear:” for by leaving it doubtful, the fear is made greater, and urges him the more. 
This is the reason why the Prophet did not make the thing certain to him. What sayest thou? For so great 
impieties shall there be pardon? Yes. There is no sin, which alms cannot cleanse, none, which alms cannot 
quench: all sin is beneath this: it is a medicine adapted for every wound. What worse than a publican? The 
very matter (hupothesis) (of his occupation) is altogether one of injustice: and yet Zaccheus washed away 
all these (sins). Mark how even Christ shows this, by the care taken to have a purse, and to bear the 
contributions put into it. And Paul also says, “Only that we remember the poor” (Gal. ii. 10): and 
everywhere the Scripture has much discourse concerning this matter. “The ransom,” it saith, “of a man’s 
soul is his own wealth” (Prov. xiii. 8): and with reason: for, saith (Christ), “if thou wouldest be perfect, sell 
what thou hast, and give to the poor, and come, follow Me.” (Matt. xix. 21.) This may well be part of 
perfection. But alms may be done not only by money, but by acts. For example: one may kindly stand 
(prosthenai) by a person (to succor and defend him), one may reach to him a helping hand: the service 
rendered (prostasia) by acts has often done more good even than money. Let us set to work all the 
different kinds of almsgiving. Can you do alms by money? Be not slack. Can you by good offices? Say not, 
Because I have no money, this is nothing. This is a very great point: look upon it as if you had given gold. 
Can you do it by kind attentions (therapeias)? Do this also. For instance, if you be a physician, (give) your 
skill: for this also is a great matter. Can you by counsel? This (service) is much greater than all: this (alms) 
is better than all, or it is also more, by how much the gain it has is greater. For in so doing you put away 
not starvation, but a grievous death. (ch. iii. 6; vi. 4.) With such alms the Apostles above measure 
abounded: therefore it was that the distribution of money they put into the hands of those after them, 
themselves exhibiting the (mercy) shown by words. Or is it, think you, a small alms, to a lost, castaway 
soul, a soul in uttermost jeopardy, possessed by a burning fever (puroseos), to be able to rid it of its 
disease? For example, do you see one possessed by love of money? Pity the man. Is he in danger of 
suffocation? Quench his fire. “What if he will not be persuaded?” Do your part, and be not remiss. Have 
you seen him in bonds?—for wealth is indeed bonds. (Matt. xxv. 35 ff.) Go to him, visit him, console him, 
try to release him of his bonds. If he refuse, he shall bear the blame himself. Have you seen him naked, 
and a stranger?—for he is indeed naked, and a stranger to heaven. Bring him to your own inn, clothe him 


with the garment of virtue, give him the city which is in heaven. “What if I myself be naked?” say you. 
Clothe also yourself first: if you know that you are naked, assuredly you know that you need to be clothed; 
if you know what sort of nakedness this is. What numbers of women now wear silken apparel but are 
indeed naked of the garments of virtue! Let their husbands clothe these women. “But they will not admit 
those garments; they choose to have these.” Then do this also first: induce them to have a longing for 
those garments: show them that they are naked: speak to them of judgment to come: answer me, what is 
the clothing we shall need there? But if ye will bear with me, I also will show you this nakedness. He that 
is naked, when it is cold, shrinks and shudders, and stands there cowering, and with his arms folded: but 
in summer heat, not so. If then I shall prove to you that your rich men, and rich women, the more they put 
on, the more naked they are, do not take it amiss. How then, I ask you, when we raise the subject of hell- 
fire, and of the torments there? Do not these shrink and shudder more than those naked ones? Do they 
not bitterly groan and condemn themselves? What? when they come to this or that man, and say to him, 
Pray for me, do they not speak the same words as those (naked wretches)? 


Now indeed, after all that we can say, the nakedness is not yet apparent: but it will be plain enough there. 
How, and in what way? When these silken garments and precious stones shall have perished, and it shall 
be only by the garments of virtue and of vice that all men are shown, when the poor shall be clad with 
exceeding glory, but the rich, naked and in disgraceful sort, shall be haled away to their punishments. 
What more naked (Edd. “more dainty”) than that rich man who arrayed himself in purple? What poorer 
than Lazarus? Then which of them uttered the words of beggars? which of them was in abundance? Say, if 
one should deck his house with abundance of tapestry hangings, and himself sit naked within, what were 
the benefit? So it is in the case of these women. Truly, the house of the soul, the body I mean, they hang 
round with plenty of garments: but the mistress of the house sits naked within. Lend me the eyes of the 
soul, and I will show you the soul’s nakedness. For what is the garment of the soul? Virtue, of course. And 
what its nakedness? Vice. For just as, if one were to strip any decent person, that person would be 
ashamed, and would shrink and cower out of sight; just so the soul, if we wish to see it, the soul which has 
not these garments, blushes for shame. How many women, think you, at this moment feel ashamed, and 
would fain sink to the very depth, as if seeking some sort of curtain, or screen, that they may not hear 
these words? But those who have no evil conscience, are exhilarated, rejoice, find delight, and gayly deck 
themselves (enkallopizontai) with the things said. Hear concerning that blessed Thekla, how, that she 
might see Paul, she gave even her gold: and thou wilt not give even a farthing that thou mayest see Christ: 
thou admirest what she did, but dost not emulate her. Hearest thou not that “Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy?” (Matt. v. 7.) What is the gain of your costly garments? how long shall we 
continue agape for this attire? Let us put on the glory of Christ: let us array ourselves with that beauty, 
that both here we may be praised, and there attain unto the eternal good things, by the grace and mercy 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost together, be glory, dominion, honor, 
now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXVI 


ACTS XII. 1, 2 


“Now at that time Herod the King stretched forth his hands to vex certain of the Church. And he killed 
James the brother of John with the sword. And because he saw it pleased the Jews, he proceeded further 
to take Peter also. Then were the days of unleavened bread.” 


“At that time,” of course meaning the time immediately following: for this is the custom of Scripture. And 
he well says that Herod “the king” (did this): this was not he of Christ’s time. Lo, a different sort of trial— 
and mark what I said in the beginning, how things are blended, how rest and trouble alternate in the 
whole texture of the history—not now the Jews, nor the Sanhedrim, but the king. Greater the power, the 
warfare more severe, the more it was done to obtain favor with the Jews. “And,” it says, “he slew James 
the brother of John with the sword:” (taking him) at random and without selection. But, should any raise a 
question, why God permitted this, we shall say, that it was for the sake of these (Jews) themselves: 
thereby, first, convincing them, that even when slain (the Apostles) prevail, just as it was in the case of 
Stephen: secondly, giving them opportunity, after satiating their rage, to recover from their madness; 
thirdly, showing them that it was by His permission this was done. “And when he saw,” it says, “that it 
pleased the Jews, he proceeded further to seize Peter also. O excessive wickedness! On whose behalf was 
it, that he gratified them by doing murders thus without plan or reason? “And it was the day of unleavened 
bread.” Again, the idle preciseness of the Jews: to kill indeed they forbade not, but at such a time they did 
such things! “Whom having arrested, he put in ward, having delivered him to four quaternions of 
soldiers.” (v. 4.) This was done both of rage, and of fear. “He slew,” it says, “James the brother of John with 
the sword.” Do you mark their courage? For, that none may say that without danger or fear of danger they 
brave death, as being sure of God’s delivering them, therefore he permits some to be put to death, and 
chief men too, Stephen and James, thereby convincing their slayers themselves, that not even these things 
make them fall away, and hinder them. “Peter therefore was kept in prison: but prayer was made without 
ceasing of the Church unto God for him.” (v. 5.) For the contest was now for life and death: both the 
slaying of the one made them fearful, and the casting of the other into prison. “And when Herod would 
have brought him forth, the same night Peter was sleeping between two soldiers, bound with two chains; 
and the keepers before the door kept the prison. And, behold, the angel of the Lord came upon him, and a 


light shined in the prison: and he smote Peter on the side, and raised him up, saying, Arise up quickly. And 
his chains fell off from his hands.” (v. 6, 7.) In that night He delivered him. “And a light shined in the 
prison,” that he might not deem it fancy: and none saw the light, but he only. For if, notwithstanding this 
was done, he thought it a fancy, because of its unexpectedness; if this had not been, much more would he 
have thought this: so prepared was he for death. For his having waited there many days and not being 
saved caused this. Why then, say you, did He not suffer him to fall into the hands of Herod, and then 
deliver him? Because that would have brought people into astonishment, whereas this was credible: and 
they would not even have been thought human beings. But in the case of Stephen, what did He not do? 
Did He not show them his face as it had been the face of an angel? But what in short did He leave undone 
here also? “And the angel said to him, Gird thyself, and bind on thy sandals.” (v. 8.) Here again it shows, 
that it was not done of craft: for one that is in haste and wishes to break out (of prison), is not so 
particular as to take his sandals, and gird himself. “And he did so. And he said unto him, Put on thy cloak, 
and follow me. And he went out, and followed him; and wist not that it was true which was done by the 
Angel; but thought he saw a vision. When they were past the first and the second ward, they came unto 
the iron gate that leadeth unto the city; which opened to them of its own accord.” (v. 9, 10.) Behold, a 
second miracle. “And they went out, and passed on through one street; and forthwith the angel departed 
from him. And when Peter was come to himself, he said, Now I know of a surety, that the Lord hath sent 
His Angel, and hath delivered me out of the hand of Herod, and from all the expectation of the people of 
the Jews.” (v. 10, 11.) When the angel departed, then Peter understood: “Now I perceive,” says he, not 
then. But why is this so, and why is Peter not sensible of the things taking place, although he had already 
experienced a like deliverance when all were released? (ch. v. 18.) (The Lord) would have the pleasure 
come to him all at once, and that he should first be at liberty, and then be sensible of what had happened. 
The circumstance also of the chains having fallen off from his hands, is a strong argument of his not 
having fled. “And when he had considered the thing, he came to the house of Mary the mother of John, 
whose surname was Mark; where many were gathered together praying.” (v. 12.) Observe how Peter does 
not immediately withdraw, but first brings the good tidings to his friends. “And as Peter knocked at the 
door of the gate, a damsel came to hearken, named Rhoda. And when she knew Peter’s voice, she opened 
not the gate for gladness,”—Mark even the servant-girls, how full of piety they are,—”but ran in, and told 
how Peter stood before the gate.” (v. 13-15.) But they, though it was so, shook their heads (incredulously): 
“And they said unto her, Thou art mad. But she constantly affirmed that it was even so. And they said, It is 
his angel. “But Peter continued knocking: and when they had opened the door, and saw him, they were 
astonished. But he, beckoning unto them with the hand to hold their peace, declared unto them how the 
Lord had brought him out of the prison. And he said, Go show these things unto James, and to the 
brethren. And he departed, and went into another place.” (v. 16, 17.) But let us review the order of the 
narrative. 


(Recapitulation.) “At that time,” it says, “Herod the king stretched forth his hands to afflict certain of the 
Church.” (v. 1.) Like a wild beast, he attacked all indiscriminately and without consideration. This is what 
Christ said: “My cup indeed ye shall drink, and with the baptism wherewith I am baptized, shall ye be 
baptized.” (Mark x. 39.) (b) “And he killed James the brother of John.” (v. 2.) For there was also another 
James, the brother of the Lord: therefore to distinguish him, he says, “The brother of John.” Do you mark 
that the sum of affairs rested in these three, especially Peter and James? (a) And how was it he did not kill 
Peter immediately? It mentions the reason: “it was the day of unleavened bread:” and he wished rather to 
make a display (ekpompheusai) with the killing of him. “And when he saw it pleased the Jews.” (v. 3.) For 
their own part, they now in consequence of Gamaliel’s advice, abstained from bloodshedding: and besides, 
did not even invent accusations; but by means of others they compassed the same results. (c) This 
(counsel of Gamaliel’s) above all was their condemnation: for the preaching was shown to be no longer a 
thing of men. “He proceeded further to kill Peter also.” (ch. v. 8.) In very deed was that fulfilled, “We are 
accounted as sheep for the slaughter.” (Psa. xliv. 13.) “Seeing,” it says, “it was a pleasing thing to the 
Jews.” (Rom. viii. 36.) A pleasing thing, bloodshed, and unrighteous bloodshed, wickedness, impiety! He 
ministered to their senseless (atopois) lusts: for, whereas he ought to have done the contrary, to check 
their rage, he made them more eager, as if he were an executioner, and not a physician to their diseased 
minds. (And this) though he had numberless warnings in the case of both his grandfather and his father 
Herod, how the former in consequence of his putting the children to death suffered the greatest 
calamities, and the latter by slaying John raised up against himself a grievous war. But as they thought * * 
He feared lest Peter, in consequence of the slaying of James, should withdraw; and wishing to have him in 
safe keeping, he put him in prison: “and delivered him to four quaternions of soldiers” (v. 4): the stricter 
the custody, the more wondrous the display. “Peter therefore was kept in prison.” (v. 5.) But this was all 
the better for Peter, who was thereby made more approved, and evinced his own manly courage. And it 
says, “there was earnest prayer making.” It was the prayer of (filial) affection: it was for a father they 
asked, a father mild. “There was,” it says, “earnest prayer.” Hear how they were affected to their 
teachers. No factions, no perturbation: but they betook them to prayer, to that alliance which is indeed 
invincible, to this they betook them for refuge. They did not say, “What? I, poor insignificant creature that 
I am, to pray for him!” for, as they acted of love, they did not give these things a thought. And observe, it 
was during the feast, that (their enemies) brought these trials upon them, that their worth might be the 
more approved. “And when Herod,” etc. (v. 6.) See Peter sleeping, and not in distress or fear! That same 
night, after which he was to be brought forth, he slept, having cast all upon God. “Between two soldiers, 
bound with two chains.” (comp. 1 Pet. v. 7.) Mark, how strict the ward! “And says, Arise.” (v. 7.) The 
guards were asleep with him, and therefore perceived nothing of what was happening. “And a light 


shined.” What was the light for? In order that Peter might see as well as hear, and not imagine it to be all 
fancy. And the command, “Arise quickly, “ that he may not be remiss. He also smote him; so deeply did he 
sleep. (a) “Rise,” says he, “quickly:” this is not to hurry him (thorubhountos) but to persuade him not to 
delay. (c) “And” immediately “his chains fell off from his hands.” (b) How? answer me: where are the 
heretics?—let them answer. “And the Angel said unto him,” etc. (v. 8) by this also convincing him that it is 
no fancy: to this end he bids him gird himself and put on his shoes, that he may shake off his sleep, and 
know that it is real. (a) (e) “And he wist not that it was true that was done by the Angel, but thought he 
saw a vision” (v. 9): (e) well he might, by reason of the excessive greatness (huperbolen) of the things 
taking place. Do you mark what a thing it is for a miracle to be excessive (huperbole semeiou)? how it 
amazes (ekplettei) the beholder? how it will not let the thing be believed? For if Peter “thought he saw a 
vision,” though he had girded himself and put on his shoes, what would have been the case with another? 
“And,” it says, “when they had passed the first and the second ward, they came to the iron gate, which 
opened unto them of its own accord” (v. 10): and yet the things that had happened within (the prison) 
were more marvellous: but this was now more after the manner of man. “And having gone out, they went 
along one street and immediately (all until’) the Angel departed from him.” (v. 11.) When there was no 
hindrance, then the Angel departed. For Peter would not have gone along (prohelthen), there being so 
many hindrances. “And when he came to himself:” for in very truth, it was indeed an amazement 
(ekplexis). “Now,” saith he, “I know”—now, not then, when I was in the prison,—”that the Lord hath sent 
His Angel, and hath delivered me out of the hand of Herod and from all the expectation of the people of 
the Jews. And when he had considered” (v. 12), it says: viz. where he was, or, that he must not without 
more ado depart but requite his Benefactor: “he came to the house of Mary the mother of John.” Who is 
this John? Probably he that was always with them: for this is why he adds his distinctive name (to 
parasemon), “whose surname was Mark.” But observe, “praying” in the night, how much they got by it: 
what a good thing affliction is; how wakeful it made them! Do you see how great the gain resulting from 
the death of Stephen? do you see how great the benefit accruing from this imprisonment? For it is not by 
taking vengeance upon those who wronged them that God shows the greatness of the Gospel: but in the 
wrong-doers themselves, without any harm happening to those, he shows what a mighty thing the 
afflictions in themselves are, that we may not seek in any wise deliverance from them, nor the avenging of 
our wrongs. And mark how the very servant-girls were henceforth upon an equality with them. “For joy,” it 
says, “she opened not.” (v. 13, 14.) This too is well done, that they likewise may not be amazed by seeing 
him at once, and that they may be incredulous, and their minds may be exercised. “But ran in,” etc. just as 
we are wont to do, she was eager to be herself the bringer of the good tidings, for good news it was 
indeed. “And they said unto her, Thou art mad: but she constantly affirmed that it was even so: then said 
they, It is his Angel.” (v. 15.) This is a truth, that each man has an Angel. And what would the Angel? It 
was from the time (of night) that they surmised this. But when he “continued knocking, and when they 
had opened, and saw him, they were astonished. But he beckoning to them with his hand” (v. 16, 17), 
made them keep quiet, to hear all that had happened to him. He was now an object of more affectionate 
desire to the disciples, not only in consequence of his being saved, but by his sudden coming in upon them 
and straightway departing. Now, both his friends learn all clearly; and the aliens also learn, if they had a 
mind, but they had not. The same thing happened in the case of Christ. “Tell these things,” he says, “to 
James, and to the brethren.” How free from all vainglory! Nor did he say, Make known these things to 
people everywhere, but, “to the brethren. And he withdrew to another place:” for he did not tempt God, 
nor fling himself into temptation: since, when they were commanded to do this, then they did it. “Go,” it 
was said, “speak in the temple to the people.” (ch. v. 20.) But this the Angel said not (here); on the 
contrary, by silently removing him and bringing him out by night, he gave him free permission to 
withdraw—and this too is done, that we may learn that many things are providentially brought about after 
the manner of men—so that he should not again fall into peril.—For that they may not say, “It was his 
Angel,” after he was gone, they say this first, and then they see himself overthrowing their notion of the 
matter. Had it been the Angel, he would have knocked at the door, would not have retired to another 
place. And what followed in the day, make them sure. 


“So Peter was kept in the prison,” etc. (v. 5.) They, being at large, were at prayer: he, bound, was in sleep. 
“And he wist not that it was true.” (v. 9.) If he thought it was true that was happening, he would have been 
astonished, he would not have remembered (all the circumstances): but now, seeming to be in a dream, he 
was free from perturbation. “When,” it says, “they were past the first and the second ward”—see also how 
strong the guard was—”they came unto the iron gate.” (v. 10.) “Now know I that the Lord hath sent His 
Angel.” (v. 11.) Why is not this effected by themselves? (I answer,) By this also the Lord honors them, that 
by the ministry of His Angels he rescues them. Then why was it not so in the case of Paul? There with 
good reason, because the jailer was to be converted, whereas here, it was only that the Apostle should be 
released. (ch. xvi. 25.) And God disposes all things in divers ways. And there too, it is beautiful, that Paul 
sings hymns, while here Peter was asleep. “And when he had considered, he came to the house of Mary,” 
etc. (v. 12.) Then let us not hide God’s marvels, but for our own good let us study to display these abroad 
for the edifying of the others. For as he deserves to be admired for choosing to be put into bonds, so is he 
worthy of more admiration, that he withdrew not until he had reported all to his friends. “And he said, Tell 
James and the brethren.” (v. 17.) That they may rejoice: that they may not be anxious. Through these 
those learn, not those through him: such thought had he for the humbler part!— 


Truly, nothing better than affliction not above measure (summetrou). What think you must have been their 
state of mind—how full of delight! Where now are those women, who sleep the whole night through? 


Where are those men, who do not even turn themselves in their bed? Seest thou the watchful soul? With 
women, and children, and maid-servants, they sang hymns to God, made purer than the sky by affliction. 
But now, if we see a little danger, we fall back. Nothing ever was more splendid than that Church. Let us 
imitate these, let us emulate them. Not for this was the night made, that we should sleep all through it 
and be idle. To this bear witness the artisans, the carriers, and the merchants (to this), the Church of God 
rising up in the midst of the night. Rise thou up also, and behold the quire of the stars, the deep silence, 
the profound repose: contemplate with awe the order (oikonomian) of thy Master’s household. Then is thy 
soul purer: it is lighter, and subtler, and soaring disengaged: the darkness itself, the profound silence, are 
sufficient to lead thee to compunction. And if also thou look to the heavens studded with its stars, as with 
ten thousand eyes, if thou bethink thee that all those multitudes who in the daytime are shouting, 
laughing, frisking, leaping, wronging, grasping, threatening, inflicting wrongs without number, lie all one 
as dead, thou wilt condemn all the self-willedness of man. Sleep hath invaded and defeated (helenxen) 
nature: it is the image of death, the image of the end of all things. If thou (look out of window and) lean 
over into the street, thou wilt not hear even a sound: if thou look into the house, thou wilt see all lying as 
it were in a tomb. All this is enough to arouse the soul, and lead it to reflect on the end of all things. 


Here indeed my discourse is for both men and women. Bend thy knees, send forth groans, beseech thy 
Master to be merciful: He is more moved by prayers in the night, when thou makest the time for rest a 
time for mourning. Remember what words that king uttered: “I have been weary with my groaning: every 
night will I wash my bed, I will water my couch with my tears.” (Ps. vi. 6.) However delicate a liver thou 
mayest be, thou art not more delicate than he: however rich thou mayest be, thou art not richer than 
David. And again the same Psalmist saith, “At midnight I rose to give thanks unto Thee for the judgments 
of Thy righteousness.” (Ps. cxix. 62.) No vainglory then intrudes upon thee: how can it, when all are 
sleeping, and not looking at thee? Then neither sloth nor drowsiness invades thee: how can they, when thy 
soul is aroused by such great things? After such vigils come sweet slumbers and wondrous revelations. Do 
this, thou also the man, not the woman only. Let the house be a Church, consisting of men and women. For 
think not because thou art the only man, or because she is the only woman there, that this is any 
hindrance. “For where two,” He saith, “are gathered together in My Name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” (Matt. xviii. 20.) Where Christ is in the midst, there is a great multitude. Where Christ is, there 
needs must Angels be, needs must Archangels also and the other Powers be there. Then ye are not alone, 
seeing ye have Him Who is Lord of all. Hear again the prophet also saying, “Better is one that doeth the 
will of the Lord, than ten thousand transgressors.” (comp. Ecclus. xvi. 3.) Nothing more weak than a 
multitude of unrighteous men, nothing more strong than one man who lives according to the law of God. If 
thou hast children wake up them also, and let thy house altogether become a Church through the night: 
but if they be tender, and cannot endure the watching, let them stay for the first or second prayer, and 
then send them to rest: only stir up thyself, establish thyself in the habit. Nothing is better than that 
storehouse which receives such prayers as these. Hear the Prophet speaking: “If I remembered Thee upon 
my bed, I thought upon Thee in the dawn of the morning.” (Ps. lxiii. 7.) But you will say: I have labored 
much during the day, and I cannot. Mere pretext this and subterfuge. For however much thou hast 
labored, thou wilt not toil like the smith, who lets fall such a heavy hammer from a great height upon the 
(metal flying off in) sparks, and takes in the smoke with his whole body: and yet at this work he spends 
the greater part of the night. Ye know also how the women, if there is need for us to go into the country, 
or to go forth unto a vigil, watch through the whole night. Then have thou also a spiritual forge, to fashion 
there not pots or cauldrons, but thine own soul, which is far better than either coppersmith or goldsmith 
can fashion. Thy soul, waxen old in sins, cast thou into the smelting-furnace of confession: let fall the 
hammer from on high: that is, the condemnation of thy words (thon rhematon ten katagnosin): light up the 
fire of the Spirit. Thou hast a far mightier craft (than theirs). Thou art beating into shape not vessels of 
gold, but the soul, which is more precious than all gold, even as the smith hammers out his vessel. For it is 
no material vessel that thou art working at, but thou art freeing thy soul from all imaginations belonging 
to this life. Let a lamp be by thy side, not that one which we burn, but that which the prophet had, when 
he said, “Thy law is a lamp unto my feet.” (Ps. cxix. 105.) Bring thy soul to a red heat, by prayer: when 
thou seest it hot enough, draw it out, and mould it into what shape thou wilt. Believe me, not fire so 
effectual to burn off rust, as night prayer to remove the rust of our sins. Let the night-watchers, if no one 
else, shame us. They, by man’s law, go their rounds in the cold, shouting loudly, and walking through lanes 
(stenophon) and alleys, oftentimes drenched with rain and (all) congealed with cold, for thee and for thy 
safety, and the protection of thy property. There is he taking such care for thy property, while thou takest 
none even for thy soul. And yet I do not make thee go thy rounds in the open air like him, nor shout loudly 
and rend thy sides: but in thy closet itself, or in thy bedchamber, bend thy knees, and entreat thy Lord. 
Why did Christ Himself pass a whole night on the mountain? Was it not, that He might be an ensample to 
us? Then is it that the plants respire, in the night, I mean: and then also does the soul take in the dew 
even more than they. What the sun has parched by day becomes cool again at night. More refreshing than 
all dew, the tears of the night descend upon our lusts and upon all heat and fever of the soul, and do not 
let it be affected in any such way. But if it do not enjoy the benefit of that dew, it will be burnt up in the 
daytime. But God forbid (it should be so )! Rather, may we all, being refreshed, and enjoying the mercy of 
God, be freed from the burden of our sins, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
Whom to the Father together with the Holy Spirit be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. 
Amen. 


HOMILY XXVIII 


ACTS XII. 18, 19 


“Now as soon as it was day, there was no small stir among the soldiers, what was become of Peter. And 
when Herod had sought for him, and found him not, he examined the keepers, and commanded that they 
should be put to death. And he went down from Judea to Caesarea, and there abode.” 


Some persons, it is likely, are at a loss how to explain it, that God should quietly look on while (His) 
champions are put to death, and now again the soldiers on account of Peter: and yet it was possible for 
Him after (delivering) Peter to rescue them also. But it was not yet the time of judgment, so as to render 
to each according to his deserts. And besides, it was not Peter that put them into his hands. For the thing 
that most annoyed him was the being mocked; just as in the case of his grandfather when he was deceived 
by the wise men, that was what made him (feel) cut to the heart—the being (eluded and) made ridiculous. 
“And having put them to the question,” it says, “he ordered them to be led away to execution.” (Matt. ii. 
16.) And yet he had heard from them—for he had put them to the question—both that the chains had been 
left, and that he had taken his sandals, and that until that night he was with them. “Having put them to 
the question:” but what did they conceal? Why then did they not themselves also flee? “He ordered them 
to be led away to execution:” and yet he ought to have marvelled, ought to have been astonished at this. 
The consequence is, by the death of these men (the thing), is made manifest to all: both his wickedness is 
exposed to view, and (it is made clear that) the wonder (is) of God. “And he went down from Judea to 
Caesarea, and there abode: and Herod was highly displeased with them of Tyre and Sidon: but they came 
with one accord to him, and, having made Blastus the king’s chamberlain their friend, desired peace; 
because their country was nourished by the king’s country. And upon a set day Herod, arrayed in royal 
apparel, sat upon his throne, and made an oration unto them. And the people gave a shout, saying, It is 
the voice of a god, and not of a man,’ And immediately the angel of the Lord smote him, because he gave 
not God the glory: and he was eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost.” (v. xx. 23.) * * But see how (the 
writer) here does not hide these things. Why does he mention this history? Say, what has it to do with the 
Gospel, that Herod is incensed with the Tyrians and Sidonians? It is not a small matter, even this, how 
immediately justice seized him; although not because of Peter, but because of his arrogant speaking. And 
yet, it may be said, if those shouted, what is that to him? Because he accepted the acclamation, because 
he accounted himself to be worthy of the adoration. Through him those most receive a lesson, who so 
thoughtlessly flattered him (al. hoi kolakeuontes). Observe again, while both parties deserve punishment, 
this man is punished. For this is not the time of judgment, but He punishes him that had most to answer 
for, leaving the others to profit by this man’s fate. “And the word of God,” it says, “grew,” i.e. in 
consequence of this, “and multiplied.” (v. 24.) Do you mark God’s providential management? “But 
Barnabas and Saul returned from Jerusalem, when they had fulfilled their ministry, and took with them 
John, whose surname was Mark.” (v. 25.) “Now there were in the Church that was at Antioch, certain 
prophets and teachers; as Barnabas, and Simeon that was called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and 
Manaen, which had been brought up with Herod the tetrarch, and Saul.” (ch. xiii. 1.) He still mentions 
Barnabas first: for Paul was not yet famous, he had not yet wrought any sign. “As they ministered to the 
Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate Me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them. And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on them, they sent them away.” 
(v. 2, 3.) What means, “Ministering?” Preaching. “Separate for Me,” it says, “Barnabas and Saul.” What 
means, “Separate for Me?” For the work, for the Apostleship. See again by what persons he is ordained 
(gumnotera. Cat. semnotera, “more awful.”) By Lucius the Cyrenean and Manaen, or rather, by the Spirit. 
The less the persons, the more palpable the grace. He is ordained henceforth to Apostleship, so as to 
preach with authority. How then does he himself say, “Not from men, nor by man?” (Gal. i. 1.) Because it 
was not man that called or brought him over: this is why he says, “Not from men. Neither by man,” that is, 
that he was not sent by this (man), but by the Spirit. Wherefore also (the writer) thus proceeds: “So they, 
being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, departed unto Seleucia; and from thence they sailed to Cyprus.” (v. 4.) 
But let us look over again what has been said. 


(Recapitulation.) “And when it was day,” etc. (v. 18.) For if the Angel had brought out the soldiers also, 
along with Peter, it would have been thought a case of flight. Then why, you may ask, was it not otherwise 
managed? Why, where is the harm? Now, if we see that they who have suffered unjustly, take no harm, we 
shall not raise these questions. For why do you not say the same of James? Why did not (God) rescue him? 
“There was no small stir among the soldiers.” So (clearly) had they perceived nothing (of what had 
happened). Lo, I take up the plea in their defence. The chains were there, and the keepers within, and the 
prison shut, nowhere a wall broken through, all told the same tale: the man had been carried off: why dost 
thou condemn them? Had they wished to let him off, they would have done it before, or would have gone 
out with him. “But he gave them money?” (ch. iii. 6.) And how should he, who had not to give even to a 
poor man, have the means to give to these? And then neither had the chains been broken, nor were they 
loosed. He ought to have seen, that the thing was of God, and no work of man. “And he went down from 
Judea to Caesarea, and there abode. And Herod was highly displeased with them of Tyre and Sidon,” etc. 
(v. 19.) He is now going to mention (a matter of) history: this is the reason why he adds the names, that it 
may be shown how he keeps to the truth in all things. “And,” it says, “having made Blastus the king’s 
chamberlain their friend, they desired peace; because their country was nourished by the king’s country.” 


(v. 20, 21.) For probably there was a famine. “And on a set day,” etc. (Joseph. Ant. xix.) Josephus also says 
this, that he fell into a lingering disease. Now the generality were not aware of this, but the Apostle sets it 
down: yet at the same time their ignorance was an advantage, in regard that they imputed what befell 
(Agrippa) to his putting James and the soldiers to death. Observe, when he slew the Apostle, he did 
nothing of this sort but when (he slew) these; in fact he knew not what to say about it: as being at a loss, 
then, and feeling ashamed, “he went down from Judea to Caesarea.” I suppose it was also to bring those 
(men of Tyre and Sidon) to apologize, that he withdrew (from Jerusalem): for with those he was incensed, 
while paying such court to these. See how vainglorious the man is: meaning to confer the boon upon 
them, he makes an harangue. But Josephus says, that he was also arrayed in a splendid robe made of 
silver. Observe both what flatterers those were, and what a high spirit was shown by the Apostles: the 
man whom the whole nation so courted, the same they held in contempt. (v. 24.) But observe again a great 
refreshing granted to them, and the numberless benefits accruing from the vengeance inflicted upon him. 
But if this man, because it was said to him, “It is the voice of God and not of a man (v. 22) although he said 
nothing himself, suffered such things: much more should Christ, had He not Himself been God (have 
suffered) for saying always as He did, “These words of mine are not Mine” (John xiv. 10; xviii. 36) and, 
“Angels minister to Me,” and such like. But that man ended His life by a shameful and miserable death, 
and thenceforth no more is seen of him. And observe him also, easily talked over even by Blastus, like a 
poor creature, soon incensed and again pacified, and on all occasions a slave of the populace, with 
nothing free and independent about him. But mark also the authority of the Holy Ghost: “As they 
ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate Me Barnabas and Saul.” (ch. xiii. 2.) 
What being would have dared, if not of the same authority, to say this? “Separate,” etc. But this is done, 
that they may not keep together among themselves. The Spirit saw that they had greater power, and were 
able to be sufficient for many. And how did He speak to them? Probably by prophets: therefore the writer 
premises, that there were prophets also. And they were fasting and ministering: that thou mayest learn 
that there was need of great sobriety. In Antioch he is ordained, where he preaches. Why did He not say, 
Separate for the Lord, but, “For me?” It shows that He is of one authority and power. “And when they had 
fasted,” etc. Seest thou what a great thing fasting is? “So they being sent forth by the Holy Ghost:” it 
shows that the Spirit did all. 


A great, yes a great good is fasting: it is circumscribed by no limits. When need was to ordain, then they 
fast: and to them while fasting, the Spirit spake. Thus much only do I enjoin: (I say) not fast, but abstain 
from luxury. Let us seek meats to nourish, not things to ruin us; seek meats for food, not occasions of 
diseases, of diseases both of soul and body: seek food which hath comfort, not luxury which is full of 
discomfort: the one is luxury, the other mischief; the one is pleasure, the other pain; the one is agreeable 
to nature, the other contrary to nature. For say, if one should give thee hemlock juice to drink, would it 
not be against nature? if one should give thee logs and stones, wouldest thou not reject them? Of course, 
for they are against nature. Well, and so is luxury. For just as in a city, under an invasion of enemies when 
there has been siege and tumult, great is the uproar, so is it in the soul, under invasion of wine and luxury. 
“Who hath woe? who hath tumults? who hath discomforts and babblings? Are they not they that tarry long 
at the wine? Whose are bloodshot eyes?” (Prov. xxiii. 29, 30.) But yet, say what we will, we shall not bring 
off those who give themselves up to luxury, unless we bring into conflict therewith a different affection. 
And first, let us address ourselves to the women. Nothing uglier than a woman given to luxury, nothing 
uglier than a woman given to drink. The bloom of her complexion is faded: the calm and mild expression 
of the eyes is rendered turbid, as when a cloud intercepts the rays of the sunshine. It is a vulgar, 
(aneleutheron) slave-like, thoroughly low-lived habit. How disgusting is a woman when from her breath 
you catch sour whiffs of fetid wine: a woman belching, giving out a fume (chumon) of decomposing meats; 
herself weighed down, unable to keep upright; her face flushed with an unnatural red; yawning 
incessantly, and everything swimming in a mist before her eyes! But not such, she that abstains from 
luxurious living: no (this abstinence makes her look) a more beautiful, well-bred (sophronestera) woman. 
For even to the body, the composure of the soul imparts a beauty of its own. Do not imagine that the 
impression of beauty results only from the bodily features. Give me a handsome girl, but turbulent 
(tetaragmenen), loquacious, railing, given to drink, extravagant, (and tell me) if she is not worse-looking 
than any ugly woman? But if she were bashful, if she would hold her peace, if she learnt to blush, if to 
speak modestly (summetros), if to find time for fastings; her beauty would be twice as great, her freshness 
would be heightened, her look more engaging, fraught with modesty and good breeding (sophrosunes kai 
kosmiotetos). Now then, shall we speak of men? What can be uglier than a man in drink? He is an object 
of ridicule to his servants, of ridicule to his enemies, of pity to his friends; deserving condemnation 
without end: a wild beast rather than a human being; for to devour much food is proper to panther, and 
lion, and bear. No wonder (that they do so), for those creatures have not a reasonable soul. And yet even 
they, if they be gorged with food more than they need, and beyond the measure appointed them by nature, 
get their whole body ruined by it: how much more we? Therefore hath God contracted our stomach into a 
small compass; therefore hath He marked out a small measure of sustenance, that He may instruct us to 
attend to the soul. 


Let us consider our very make, and we shall see there is in us but one little part that has this operation— 
for our mouth and tongue are meant for singing hymns, our throat for voice—therefore the very necessity 
of nature has tied us down, that we may not, even involuntarily, get into much trouble (pragmateian) (in 
this way). Since, if indeed luxurious living had not its pains, nor sickness and infirmities, it might be 
tolerated: but as the case is, He hath stinted thee by restrictions of nature, that even if thou wish to 


exceed, thou mayest not be able to do so. Is not pleasure thine object, beloved? This thou shalt find from 
moderation. Is not health? This too thou shalt so gain. Is not easiness of mind? This too. Is not freedom? is 
not vigor and good habit of body, is not sobriety and alertness of mind? (All these thou shalt find); so 
entirely are all good things there, while in the other are the contraries to these, discomfort, distemper, 
disease, embarrassment—waste of substance (aneleutheria). Then how comes it, you will ask, that we all 
run eagerly after this? It comes of disease. For say, what is it that makes the sick man hanker after the 
thing that does him harm? Is not this very hankering a part of his disease? Why is it that the lame man 
does not walk upright? This very thing, does it come of his being lazy, and not choosing to go to the 
physician? For there are some things, in which the pleasure they bring with them is temporary, but lasting 
the punishment: others just the contrary, in which the endurance is for a time, the pleasure perpetual. He, 
therefore, that has so little solidity and strength of purpose as not to slight present sweets for future, is 
soon overcome. Say, how came Esau to be overcome? how came he to prefer the present pleasure to the 
future honor? Through want of solidity and firmness of character. (Gen. xxv. 33.) And this fault itself, say 
you, whence comes it? Of our ownselves: and it is plain from this consideration. When we have the mind, 
we do rouse ourselves, and become capable of endurance. Certain it is, if at any time necessity comes 
upon us, nay, often only from a spirit of emulation, we get to see clearly what is useful for us. When 
therefore thou art about to indulge in luxury, consider how brief the pleasure, consider the loss—for loss it 
is indeed to spend so much money to one’s own hurt—the diseases, the infirmities: and despise luxury. 
How many shall I enumerate who have suffered evils from indulgence? Noah was drunken, and was 
exposed in his nakedness, and see what evils came of this. (Gen. ix. 20.) Esau through greediness 
abandoned his birthright, and was set upon fratricide. The people of Israel “sat down to eat and to drink, 
and rose up to play.” (Ex. xxxii. 6.) Therefore saith the Scripture, “When thou hast eaten and drunken, 
remember the Lord thy God.” (Deut. vi. 12.) For they fell over a precipice, in failing into luxury. “The 
widow,” he saith, “that liveth in pleasure, is dead while she liveth” (1 Tim. v. 6): and again, “The beloved 
waxed sleek, grew thick, and kicked” (Deut. xxxii. 15): and again the Apostle, “Make not provision for the 
flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.” (Rom. xiii. 14.) I am not enacting as a law that there shall be fasting, for 
indeed there is no one who would listen; but I am doing away with daintiness, I am cutting off luxury for 
the sake of your own profit: for like a winter torrent, luxury overthrows all: there is nothing to stop its 
course: it casts out from a kingdom: what is the gain of it (ti to pleon)? Would you enjoy a (real) luxury? 
Give to the poor; invite Christ, so that even after the table is removed, you may still have this luxury to 
enjoy. For now, indeed, you have it not, and no wonder: but then you will have it. Would you taste a (real) 
luxury? Nourish your soul, give to her of that food to which she is used: do not kill her by starvation.—It is 
the time for war, the time for contest: and do you sit enjoying yourself? Do you not see even those who 
wield sceptres, how they live frugally while abroad on their campaigns? “We wrestle not against flesh and 
blood” (Eph. vi. 12); and are you fattening yourself when about to wrestle? The adversary stands grinding 
his teeth, and are you giving a loose to jollity, and devoting yourself to the table? I know that I speak these 
things in vain, yet not (in vain) for all. “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” (Luke viii. 8.) Christ is 
pining through hunger, and are you frittering yourself away (diasphas) with gluttony? Two inconsistencies 
(Duo ametriai). For what evil does not luxury cause? It is contrary to itself: so that I know not how it gets 
its name: but just as that is called glory, which is (really) infamy, and that riches, which in truth is poverty, 
so the name of luxury is given to that which in reality is nauseousness. Do we intend ourselves for the 
shambles, that we so fatten ourselves? Why cater for the worm that it may have a sumptuous larder? Why 
make more of their humors (ichhoras)? Why store up in yourself sources of sweat and rank smelling? Why 
make yourself useless for everything? Do you wish your eye to be strong? Get your body well strung? For 
in musical strings, that which is coarse and not refined, is not fit to produce musical tones, but that which 
has been well scraped, stretches well, and vibrates with full harmony. Why do you bury the soul alive? why 
make the wall about it thicker? Why increase the reek and the cloud, with fumes like a mist steaming up 
from all sides? If none other, let the wrestlers teach you, that the more spare the body, the stronger it is: 
and (then) also the soul is more vigorous. In fact, it is like charioteer and horse. But there you see, just as 
in the case of men giving themselves to luxury, and making themselves plump, so the plump horses are 
unwieldy, and give the driver much ado. One may think one’s self (agapeton) well off, even with a horse 
obedient to the rein and well-limbed, to be able to carry off the prize: but when the driver is forced to 
drag the horse along, and when the horse falls, though he goad him ever so much, he cannot make him 
get up, be he ever so skilful himself, he will be deprived of the victory. Then let us not endure to see our 
soul wronged because of the body, but let us make the soul herself more clear-sighted, let us make her 
wing light, her bonds looser: let us feed her with discourse, with frugality, (feeding) the body only so much 
that it may be healthy, that it may be vigorous, that it may rejoice and not be in pain: that having in this 
sort well ordered our concerns, we may be enabled to lay hold upon the highest virtue, and to attain unto 
the eternal good things by the grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom, to the 
Father and Holy Ghost together, be glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXVIII 


ACTS XII. 4, 5 


“So they, being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, departed unto Seleucia; and from thence they sailed to 
Cyprus. And when they were at Salamis, they preached the word of God in the synagogues of the Jews: 
and they had also John to their minister.” 


As soon as they were ordained they went forth, and hasted to Cyprus, that being a place where was no ill- 
design hatching against them, and where moreover the Word had been sown already. In Antioch there 
were (teachers) enough, and Phoenice too was near to Palestine; but Cyprus not so. However, you are not 
to make a question of the why and wherefore, when it is the Spirit that directs their movements: for they 
were not only ordained by the Spirit, but sent forth by Him likewise. “And when they were come to 
Salamis, they preached the word of God in the synagogues of the Jews.” Do you mark how they make a 
point of preaching the word to them first, not to make them more contentious? The persons mentioned 
before “spake to none but to Jews only” (ch. xi. 19), and so here they betook them to the synagogues. “And 
when they had gone through the isle unto Paphos, they found a certain sorcerer, a false prophet, a Jew, 
whose name was Bar-jesus: which was with the deputy of the country, Sergius Paulus, a prudent man; who 
called for Barnabas and Saul, and desired to hear the word of God. But Elymas the sorcerer (for so is his 
name by interpretation) withstood them, seeking to turn away the deputy from the faith.” (v. 6-8.) Again a 
Jew sorcerer, as was Simon. And observe this man, how, while they preached to the others, he did not take 
it much amiss, but only when they approached the proconsul. And then in respect of the proconsul the 
wonder is, that although prepossessed by the man’s sorcery, he was nevertheless willing to hear the 
Apostles. So it was with the Samaritans: and from the competition (sunkriseos) the victory appears, the 
sorcery being worsted. Everywhere, vainglory and love of power are a (fruitful) source of evils! “But Saul, 
who is also Paul,”—(v. 9) here his name is changed at the same time that he is ordained, as it was in 
Peter’s case,—"filled with the Holy Ghost, looked upon him, and said, O full of all guile and all villany, thou 
child of the devil:” (v. 10) and observe, this is not abuse, but accusation: for so ought forward, impudent 
people to be rebuked “thou enemy of all righteousness;” here he lays bare what was in the thoughts of the 
man, while under pretext of saving he was ruining the proconsul: “wilt thou not cease,” he says, “to 
pervert the ways of the Lord?” (He says it) both confidently (axiopistos), It is not with us thou art warring, 
nor art thou fighting (with us), but “the ways of the Lord” thou art perverting, and with praise (of these, 
he adds) “the right” ways. “And now, behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind.” 
(v. 11.) It was the sign by which he was himself converted, and by this he would fain convert this man. As 
also that expression, “for a season,” puts it not as an act of punishing, but as meant for his conversion: 
had it been for punishment, he would have made him lastingly blind, but now it is not so, but “for a 
season” (and this), that he may gain the proconsul. For, as he was prepossessed by the sorcery, it was well 
to teach him a lesson by this infliction (and the sorcerer also), in the same way as the magicians (in Egypt) 
were taught by the boils. (Ex. ix. 11.) “And immediately there fell on him a mist and a darkness: and he 
went about seeking some to lead him by the hand. Then the deputy, when he saw what was done, 
believed, being astonished at the doctrine of the Lord.” (v. 12.) But observe, how they do not linger there, 
as (they might have been tempted to do) now that the proconsul was a believer, nor are enervated by 
being courted and honored, but immediately keep on with their work, and set out for the country on the 
opposite coast. “Now when Paul and his company loosed from Paphos, they came to Perga in Pamphylia; 
and John departing from them returned to Jerusalem. But when they departed from Perga, they came to 
Antioch in Pisidia, and went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and sat down.” (v. 13, 14.) And here 
again they entered the synagogues, in the character of Jews, that they might not be treated as enemies, 
and be driven away: and in this way they carried the whole matter successfully. “And after the reading of 
the Law and the Prophets, the rulers of the synagogue sent unto them, saying, Ye men and brethren, if ye 
have any word of exhortation for the people, say on.” (v. 15.) From this point, we learn the history of 
Paul’s doings, as in what was said above we have learned not a little about Peter. But let us review what 
has been said. 


(Recapitulation.) “And when they were come to Salamis,” the metropolis of Cyprus, “they preached the 
word of God.” (v. 5.) They had spent a year in Antioch: it behooved that they should go hither also (to 
Cyprus) and not sit permanently where they were (the converts in Cyprus): needed greater teachers. See 
too how they remain no time in Seleucia, knowing that (the people there) might have reaped much benefit 
from the neighboring city (of Antioch): but they hasten on to the more pressing duties. When they came to 
the metropolis of the island, they were earnest to disabuse (diorthosai) the proconsul. But that it is no 
flattery that (the writer) says, “he was with the proconsul, a prudent man” (v. 7), you may learn from the 
facts; for he needed not many discourses, and himself wished to hear them. And he mentions also the 
names. * * * Observe, how he said nothing to the sorcerer, until he gave him an occasion: but they only 
“preached the word of the Lord.” Since (though Elymas) saw the rest attending to them, he looked only to 
this one object, that the proconsul might not be won over. Why did not (Paul) perform some other miracle? 
Because there was none equal to this, the taking the enemy captive. And observe, he first impeaches, and 
then punishes, him. He shows how justly the man deserved to suffer, by his saying, “O full of all deceit” (v. 
10): (“full of all,”) he says: nothing wanting to the full measure: and he well says, of all “deceit,” for the 
man was playing the part of a hypocrite.—”Child of the devil,” because he was doing his work: “enemy of 
all righteousness,” since this (which they preached) was the whole of righteousness (though at the same 
time): I suppose in these words he reproves his manner of life. His words were not prompted by anger, 
and to show this, the writer premises, “filled with the Holy Ghost,” that is, with His operation. “And now 
behold the hand of the Lord is upon thee.” (v. 11.) It was not vengeance then, but healing: for it is as 
though he said: “It is not I that do it, but the hand of God.” Mark how unassuming! No “light,” as in the 
case of Paul, “shone round about him.” (ch. ix. 3.) “Thou shalt be blind,” he says, “not seeing the sun for a 
season,” that he may give him opportunity for repentance: for we nowhere find them wishing to be made 
conspicuous by the more stern (exercise of their authority), even though it was against enemies that this 
was put forth: in respect of those of their own body (they used severity), and with good reason, but in 


dealing with those without, not so; that (the obedience of faith) might not seem to be matter of 
compulsion and fear. It is a proof of his blindness, his “seeking some to lead him by the hand.” (ch. v. 1. ff) 
And the proconsul sees the blindness inflicted, “and when he saw what was done, he believed:” and both 
alone believed not merely this, but, “being astonished at the doctrine of the Lord” (v. 12): he saw that 
these things were not mere words, nor trickery. Mark how he loved to receive instruction from his 
teachers, though he was in a station of so high authority. And (Paul) said not to the sorcerer, “Wilt thou 
not cease to pervert” the proconsul? What may be the reason of John’s going back from them? For “John,” 
it says, “departing from them returned to Jerusalem” (v. 13): (he does it) because they are undertaking a 
still longer journey: and yet he was their attendant, and as for the danger, they incurred it (not he).— 
Again, when they were come to Perga, they hastily passed by the other cities, for they were in haste to the 
metropolis, Antioch. And observe how concise the historian is. “They sat down in the synagogue,” he says, 
and, “on the sabbath day” (v. 14, 15): that they might prepare the way beforehand for the Word. And they 
do not speak first, but when invited: since as strangers, they called upon them to do so. Had they not 
waited, there would have been no discourse. Here for the first time we have Paul preaching. And observe 
his prudence: where the word was already sown, he passes on: but where there was none (to preach), he 
makes a stay: as he himself writes: “Yea, so have I strived to preach the Gospel, not where Christ was 
named.” (Rom. xv. 20.) Great courage this also. Truly, from the very outset, a wonderful man! crucified, 
ready for all encounters (paratetagmenos), he knew how great grace he had obtained, and he brought to 
it zeal equivalent. He was not angry with John: for this was not for him: but he kept to the work, he 
quailed not, he was unappalled, when shut up in the midst of a host. Observe how wisely it is ordered that 
Paul should not preach at Jerusalem: the very hearing that he is become a believer, this of itself is enough 
for them; for him to preach, they never would have endured, such was their hatred of him: so he departs 
far away, where he was not known. But it is well done, that “they entered the synagogue on the sabbath 
day” when all were collected together. “And after the reading of the Law and the Prophets, the rulers of 
the synagogue sent unto them, saying, Ye men and brethren, if ye have any word or exhortation for the 
people, say on.” (v. 15.) Behold how they do this without grudging, but no longer after this. If ye did wish 
this (really), there was more need to exhort. 


He first convicted the sorcerer (and showed), what he was; and that he was such, the sign showed: “thou 
shalt be blind, not seeing the sun” this was a sign of the blindness of his soul: “for a season” (v. 11): he 
says, to bring him to repentance. But, oh that love of rule! oh, that lust of vainglory! how it does overturn 
and ruin everything; makes people stand up against their own, against each other’s salvation; renders 
them blind indeed, and dark, insomuch that they have even to seek for some to lead them by the hand! Oh 
that they did even this, oh that they did seek were it but some to lead them by the hand! But no, they no 
longer endure this, they take the whole matter into their own hands. (This vice) will let no man see: like a 
mist and thick darkness it spreads itself over them, not letting any see through it. What pleas shall we 
have to offer, we who for one evil affection, overcome another evil affection (supra p. 176), but not for the 
fear of God! For example, many who are both lewd and covetous, have for their niggardliness put a bridle 
upon their lust, while other such, on the contrary, have for pleasure’s sake, despised riches. Again, those 
who are both the one and the other, have by the lust of vainglory overcome both, lavishing their money 
unsparingly, and practising temperance to no (good) purpose; others again, who are exceedingly 
vainglorious, have despised that evil affection, submitting to many vile disgraces for the sake of their 
amours, or for the sake of their money: others again, that they may satiate their anger, have chosen to 
suffer losses without end, and care for none of them, provided only they may work their own will. And yet, 
what passion can do with us, the fear of God is impotent to effect! Why speak I of passion? What shame 
before men can do with us, the fear of God has not the strength to effect! Many are the things we do right 
and wrong, from a feeling of shame before men; but God we fear not. How many have been shamed by 
regard to the opinions of men into flinging away money! How many have mistakenly made it a point of 
honor to give themselves up to the service of their friends (only), to their hurt! How many from respect for 
their friendships have been shamed into numberless wrong acts! Since then both passion and regard for 
the opinion of men are able to put us upon doing wrong things and right, it is idle to say, “we cannot:” we 
can, if we have the mind: and we ought to have the mind. Why canst not thou overcome the love of glory, 
when others do overcome it, having the same soul as thou, and the same body; bearing the same form, 
and living the same life? Think of God, think of the glory that is from above: weigh against that the things 
present, and thou wilt quickly recoil from this worldly glory. If at all events thou covet glory, covet that 
which is glory, indeed. What kind of glory is it, when it begets infamy? What kind of glory, when it compels 
one to desire the honor of those who are inferior, and stands in need of that? Real honor is the gaining the 
esteem of those who are greater than one’s self. If at all events thou art enamoured of glory, be thou 
rather enamoured of that which comes from God. If enamoured of that glory thou despisest this world’s 
glory, thou shalt see how ignoble this is: but so long as thou seest not that glory, neither wilt thou be able 
to see this, how foul it is, how ridiculous. For as those who are under the spell of some wicked, hideously 
ugly woman, so long as they are in love with her, cannot see her ill-favoredness, because their passion 
spreads a darkness over their judgment: so is it here also: so long as we are possessed with the passion, 
we cannot perceive what a thing it is. How then might we be rid of it? Think of those who (for the sake of 
glory) have spent countless sums, and now are none the better for it: think of the dead, what glory they 
got, and (now) this glory is nowhere abiding, but all perished and come to naught: bethink thee how it is 
only a name, and has nothing real in it. For say, what is glory? give me some definition. “The being 
admired by all,” you will say. With justice, or also not with justice? For if it be not with justice, this is not 
admiration, but crimination (kategoria), and flattery, and misrepresentation (diabole). But if you say, With 


justice, why that is impossible: for in the populace there are no right judgments; those that minister to 
their lusts, those are the persons they admire. And if you would (see the proof of this), mark those who 
give away their substance to the harlots, to the charioteers, to the dancers. But you will say, we do not 
mean these, but those who are just and upright, and able to do great and noble good acts. Would that they 
wished it, and they soon would do good: but as things are, they do nothing of the kind. Who, I ask you, 
now praises the just and upright man? Nay, it is just the contrary. Could anything be more preposterous 
than for a just man, when doing any such good act, to seek glory of the many—as if an artist of 
consummate skill, employed upon an Emperor’s portrait, should wish to have the praises of the ignorant! 
Moreover, a man who looks for honor from men, will soon enough desist from the acts which virtue 
enjoins. If he will needs be gaping for their praises, he will do just what they wish, not what himself 
wishes. What then would I advise you? You must look only to God, to the praise that is from Him, perform 
all things which are pleasing to Him, and go after the good things (that are with Him), not be gaping for 
anything that is of man: for this mars both fasting and prayer and alms-giving, and makes all our good 
deeds void. Which that it be not our case, let us flee this passion. To one thing alone let us look, to the 
praise which is from God, to the being accepted of Him, to the commendation from our common Master; 
that, having passed through our present life virtuously, we may obtain the promised blessings together 
with them that love Him, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father, 
together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXxIX 


ACTS XII. 16, 17 


“Then Paul stood up, and beckoning with his hand said, Men of Israel, and ye that fear God, give 
audience. The God of this people of Israel chose our fathers, and exalted the people when they dwelt as 
strangers in the land of Egypt, and with an high arm brought He them out of it.” 


Behold Barnabas giving place to Paul—how should it be otherwise?—to him whom he brought from 
Tarsus; just as we find John on all occasions giving way to Peter: and yet Barnabas was more looked up to 
than Paul: true, but they had an eye only to the common advantage. “Then Paul stood up,” it says;—this 
was a custom of the Jews—”and beckoned with his hand.” And see how he prepares the way beforehand 
for his discourse: having first praised them, and showed his great regard for them in the words, “ye that 
fear God,” he so begins his discourse. And he says not, Ye proselytes, since it was a term of disadvantage. 
“The God of this people chose our fathers: and the people”’—See, he calls God Himself their God 
peculiarly, Who is the common God of men; and shows how great from the first were His benefits, just as 
Stephen does. This they do to teach them, that now also God has acted after the same custom, in sending 
His own Son; (Luke xx. 13): as (Christ) Himself (does) in the parable of the vineyard—”And the people,” he 
says, “He exalted when it sojourned in the land of Egypt”—and yet the contrary was the case: true, but 
they increased in numbers; moreover, the miracles were wrought on their account: “and with an high arm 
brought He them out of it.” Of these things (the wonders) which were done in Egypt, the prophets are 
continually making mention. And observe, how he passes over the times of their calamities, and nowhere 
brings forward their faults, but only God’s kindness, leaving those for themselves to think over. “And about 
the time of forty years suffered He their manners in the wilderness.” (v. 18.) Then the settlement. “And 
when he had destroyed seven nations in the land of Canaan, He divided their land to them by lot.” (v. 19.) 
And the time was long; four hundred and fifty years. “And after that He gave unto them judges about the 
space of four hundred and fifty years, until Samuel the prophet.” (v. 20.) Here he shows that God varied 
His dispensations towards them (at divers times). “And afterward they desired a king:” and (still) not a 
word of their ingratitude, but throughout he speaks of the kindness of God. “And God gave unto them Saul 
the son of Cis, a man of the tribe of Benjamin, by the space of forty years.” (v. 21.) “And when he had 
removed him, He raised up unto them David to be their king: to whom also He gave testimony, and said, I 
have found David the son of Jesse, a man after Mine own heart, which shall fulfil all My will. Of this man’s 
seed hath God according to His promise raised unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus.” (v. 22, 23.) This was no small 
thing that Christ should be from David. Then John bears witness to this: “When John had first preached 
before His coming the baptism of repentance to all the people of Israel. And as John fulfilled his course, he 
said, Whom think ye that I am? I am not He. But, behold, there cometh one after me, whose shoes of His 
feet I am not worthy to loose.” (v. 24, 25.) And John too not merely bears witness (to the fact), but (does it 
in such sort that) when men were bringing the glory to him, he declines it: for it is one thing (not to affect) 
an honor which nobody thinks of offering; and another, to reject it when all men are ready to give it, and 
not only to reject it, but to do so with such humility. “Men and brethren, children of the stock of Abraham, 
and whosoever among you feareth God, to you is the word of this salvation sent. For they that dwell at 
Jerusalem, and their rulers, because they knew Him not, nor yet the voices of the prophets which are read 
every sabbath day, they have fulfilled them in condemning Him. And though they found no cause of death 
in Him, yet desired they Pilate that He should be slain.” (v. 26-28.) On all occasions we find them making 
a great point of showing this, that the blessing is peculiarly theirs, that they may not flee (from Christ), as 
thinking they had nothing to do with Him, because they had crucified Him. “Because they knew Him not,” 
he says: so that the sin was one of ignorance. See how he gently makes an apology even on behalf of those 
(crucifiers). And not only this: but he adds also, that thus it must needs be. And how so? “By condemning 
Him, they fulfilled the voices of the prophets.” Then again from the Scriptures. “And when they had 
fulfilled all that was written of Him, they took Him down from the tree, and laid Him in a sepulchre. But 


God raised Him from the dead. And He was seen many days of them which came up with Him from Galilee 
to Jerusalem, who are His witnesses unto the people—”(v. 29-31) that He rose again. “And we declare 
unto you glad tidings, how that the promise which was made unto the fathers, God hath fulfilled the same 
unto us their children, in that He hath raised up Jesus again; as it is also written in the second Psalm, 
Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee. And as concerning that He raised Him up from the dead, 
now no more to return to corruption, He said on this wise, I will give you the sure mercies of David. 
Wherefore he saith also in another Psalm, Thou shalt not suffer Thine Holy One to see corruption. For 
David, after he had served his own generation by the will of God, fell on sleep, and was laid unto his 
fathers, and saw corruption: but He, Whom God raised again, saw no corruption. Be it known unto you 
therefore, men and brethren, that through this Man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins: and by 
Him all that believe are justified from all things, from which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.” 
(v. 32-39.) Observe how Paul here is more vehement in his discourse: we nowhere find Peter saying this. 
Then too he adds the terrifying words: “Beware therefore, lest that come upon you, which is spoken of in 
the prophets; Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and perish: for I work a work in your days, a work which 
ye shall in no wise believe, though a man declare it unto you.” (v. 40, 41.) 


(a) Observe how he twines (the thread of) his discourse (alternately) from things present, from the 
prophets. Thus, “from (this man’s) seed according to the promise”—(v. 23): (c) the name of David was dear 
to them; well then, is it not (a thing to be desired) that a son of his, he says, should be their king?—(b) 
then he adduces John: then again the prophets, where he says, “By condemning they fulfilled,” and again, 
“All that was written:” then the Apostles as witnesses of the Resurrection: then David bearing witness. For 
neither the Old Testament proofs seemed so cogent when taken by themselves as they are in this way, nor 
yet the latter testimonies apart from the former: wherefore he makes them mutually confirm each other. 
“Men and brethren,” etc. (v. 26.) For since they were possessed by fear, as having slain Him, and 
conscience made them aliens (the Apostles), discourse not with them as unto Christicides, neither as 
putting into their hands a good which was not theirs, but one peculiarly their own. (d) “For they that dwell 
at Jerusalem, and their rulers:” as much as to say, not ye, but they: and again, apologizing even for those, 
“Because they knew Him not, and the voices of the Prophets which are read every sabbath day, in 
condemning Him, they fulfilled them.” A great charge it is against them that they continually hearing 
heeded not. But no marvel: for what was said above concerning Egypt and the wilderness, was enough to 
show their ingratitude. And observe how this Apostle also, as one moved by the Spirit Himself, continually 
preaches the Passion, the Burial. (g) “Having taken Him down from the tree.” Observe, what a great point 
they make of this. He speaks of the manner of His death. Moreover they bring Pilate (conspicuously) 
forward, that (the fact of) the Passion may be proved by the mention of the tribunal (by which he was 
condemned), but at the same time, for the greater impeachment of those (His crucifiers), seeing they 
delivered Him up to an alien. And he does not say, They made a complaint (against Him), (enetuchon, al. 
entunchanei) but, “They desired, though having found no cause of death” (in Him), “that He should be 
slain. (e) Who appeared,” he says, “for many days to them that came up with Him from Galilee to 
Jerusalem.” (Rom. xi. 2.) Instead of ** he says, “Who are His witnesses unto the people,” to wit, “The men 
which came up with Him from Galilee to Jerusalem.” Then he produces David and Esaias bearing witness. 
“The faithful (mercies),” the abiding (mercies), those which never perish. (h) Paul loved them exceedingly. 
And observe, he does not enlarge on the ingratitude of the fathers, but puts before them what they must 
fear. For Stephen indeed with good reason does this, seeing he was about to be put to death, not teaching 
them; and showing them, that the Law is even now on the point of being abolished: (ch. vii.) but not so 
Paul; he does but threaten and put them in fear. (f) And he does not dwell long on these, as taking it for 
granted that the word is of course believed; nor enlarge upon the greatness of their punishment, and 
assail that which they affectionately love, by showing the Law about to be cast out: but dwells upon that 
which is for their good (telling them), that great shall be the blessings for them being obedient, and great 
the evils being disobedient. 


But let us look over again what has been said. “Ye men of Israel,” etc. (v. 16-21.) The Promise then, he 
says, the fathers received; ye, the reality. (j) And observe, he nowhere mentions right deeds of theirs, but 
(only) benefits on God’s part: “He chose: Exalted: Suffered their manners:” these are no matters of praise 
to them: “They asked, He gave.” But David he does praise (and him) only, because from him the Christ 
was to come. “I have found David, the son of Jesse, a man after Mine own heart, which shall fulfil all My 
will.” (v. 22.) (i) Observe also; it is with praise (that he says of him), “David after that he had served the 
will of God:” just as Peter—seeing it was then the beginning of the Gospel—making mention of him, said, 
“Let it be permitted me to speak freely of the patriarch David.” (ch. ii. 29.) Also, he does not say, Died, 
but, “was added to his fathers. (k) Of this man’s seed,” etc. “When John,” he says, “had first preached 
before His entry”—by entry he means the Incarnation—”the baptism of repentance to all the people of 
Israel.” (v. 23-25.) Thus also John, writing his Gospel, continually has recourse to him: for his name was 
much thought of in all parts of the world. And observe, he does not say it “Of this man’s seed,” etc. from 
himself, but brings John’s testimony. 


“Men and brethren, children of the stock of Abraham”—he also calls them after their father—”unto you 
was the word of this salvation sent.” (v. 26.) Here the expression, “Unto you,” does not mean, Unto (you) 
Jews, but it gives them a right to sever themselves from those who dared that murder. And what he adds, 
shows this plainly. “For,” he says, “they that dwell at Jerusalem, because they know Him not.” (v. 27.) And 
how, you will say, could they be ignorant, with John to tell them? What marvel, seeing they were so, with 


the prophets continually crying aloud to them? Then follows another charge: “And having found no cause 
of death in Him:” in which ignorance had nothing to do. For let us put the case, that they did not hold Him 
to be the Christ: why did they also kill Him? And “they desired of Pilate, he says, that He should be slain.” 
(v. 28.) “And when they had fulfilled all that was written of Him.” (v. 29.) Observe what a point he makes of 
showing that the (whole) thing was a (Divine) Dispensation. See, by saying what did they persuade men? 
(By telling them) that He was crucified? Why, what could be less persuasive than this? That He was buried 
—by them to whom it was promised that He should be salvation? that He who was buried forgives sins, 
yea, more than the Law (has power to do)? And (observe), he does not say, From which ye would not but, 
“from which ye could not be justified by the Law of Moses.” (v. 39.) “Every one,” he says: be who he may. 
For those (ordinances) are of no use, unless there be some benefit (accruing therefrom.) This is why he 
brings in forgiveness later: and shows it to be greater, when, the thing being (otherwise) impossible, yet 
this is effected. “Who are His witnesses,” he says, “unto the people”—the people that slew Him. Who 
would never have been so, were they not strengthened by a Divine Power: for they would never have 
borne such witness to blood-thirsty men, to the very persons that killed Him. But, “He hath raised up 
Jesus again: This day,” he says, “I have begotten thee.” (v. 33.) Aye, upon this the rest follows of course. 
Why did he not allege some text by which they would be persuaded that forgiveness of sins is by Him? 
Because the great point with them was to show, in the first place, that He was risen: this being 
acknowledged, the other was unquestionable. “Through this man,” nay more, by Him, “is remission of 
sins.” (v. 38.) And besides, he wished to bring them to a longing desire of this great thing. Well then, His 
death was not dereliction, but fulfilling of Prophecy.—For the rest, he puts them in mind of historical facts, 
wherein they through ignorance suffered evils without number. And this he hints in the conclusion, saying, 
“Look, ye despisers, and behold.” And observe how, this being harsh, he cuts it short. Let not that, he 
says, come upon you, which was spoken for the others, that “I work a work which ye shall in no wise 
believe, though one declare it unto you.” (v. 41.) Marvel not that it seems incredible: this very thing was 
foretold from the first—(that it would not be believed). “Behold, ye despisers,” as regards those who 
disbelieve in the Resurrection. 


This too might with reason be said to us: “Behold ye despisers.” For the Church indeed is in very evil case, 
although ye think her affairs to be in peace. For the mischief of it is, that while we labor under so many 
evils, we do not even know that we have any. “What sayest thou? We are in possession of our Churches, 
our Church property, and all the rest, the services are held, the congregation comes to Church every day.” 
True, but one is not to judge of the state of a Church from these things. From what then? Whether there 
be piety, whether we return home with profit each day, whether reaping some fruit, be it much or little, 
whether we do it not merely of routine and for the formal acquittance of a duty (aphosioumenoi). Who has 
become a better man by attending (daily) service for a whole month? That is the point: otherwise the very 
thing which seems to bespeak a flourishing condition (of the Church,) does in fact bespeak an ill 
condition, when all this is done, and nothing comes of it. Would to God (that were all), that nothing comes 
of it: but indeed, as things are, it turns out even for the worse. What fruit do ye get from your services? 
Surely if you were getting any profit by them, ye ought to have been long leading the life of true wisdom 
(thes philosophias), with so many Prophets twice in every week discoursing to you, so many Apostles, and 
Evangelists, all setting forth the doctrines of salvation, and placing before you with much exactness that 
which can form the character aright. The soldier by going to his drill, becomes more perfect in his tactics: 
the wrestler by frequenting the gymnastic ground becomes more skilful in wrestling: the physician by 
attending on his teacher becomes more accurate, and knows more, and learns more: and thou—what hast 
thou gained? I speak not to those who have been members of the Church only a year, but to those who 
from their earliest age have been attending the services. Think you that to be religious is to be constant in 
Church-going (paraballein the sunaxei)? This is nothing, unless we reap some fruit for ourselves: if (from 
the gathering together in Church) we do not gather (sunagomen) something for ourselves, it were better 
to remain at home. For our forefathers built the Churches for us, not just to bring us together from our 
private houses and show us one to another: since this could have been done also in a market-place, and in 
baths, and in a public procession:—but to bring together learners and teachers, and make the one better 
by means of the other. With us it has all become mere customary routine, and formal discharge of a duty: 
a thing we are used to; that is all. Easter comes, and then great the stir, great the hubbub, and crowding 
of—I had rather not call them human beings, for their behavior is not commonly human. Easter goes, the 
tumult abates, but then the quiet which succeeds is again fruitless of good. “Vigils, and holy hymn- 
singing.”—And what is got by these? Nay, it is all the worse. Many do so merely out of vanity. Think how 
sick at heart it must make me, to see it all like (so much water) poured into a cask with holes in it! But ye 
will assuredly say to me, We know the Scriptures. And what of that? If ye exemplify the Scriptures by your 
works, that is the gain, that the profit. The Church is a dyer’s vat: if time after time perpetually ye go 
hence without receiving any dye, what is the use of coming here continually? Why, the mischief is all the 
greater. Who (of you) has added ought to the customary practices he received from his fathers? For 
example: such an one has a custom of observing the memorial of his mother, or his wife, or his child: this 
he does whether he be told or whether he be not told by us, drawn to it by force of habit and conscience. 
Does this displease thee, you ask? God forbid: on the contrary, I am glad of it with all my heart: only, I 
would wish that he had gained some fruit also from our discoursing, and that the effect which habit has, 
were also the effect as regards us (your teachers)—the superinducing of another habit. Else why do I 
weary myself in vain, and talk uselessly, if ye are to remain in the same state, if the Church services work 
no good in you? Nay, you will say, we pray. And what of that? “Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of My Father which is in heaven.” 


(Matt. vii. 21.) Many a time have I determined to hold my peace, seeing no benefit accruing to you from 
my words; or perhaps there does accrue some, but I, through insatiableness and strong desire, am 
affected in the same way as those that are mad after riches. For just as they, however much they may get, 
think they have nothing; so I, because I ardently desire your salvation, until I see you to have made good 
progress, think nothing done, because of my exceeding eager desire that you should arrive at the very 
summit. I would that this were the case, and that my eagerness were in fault, not your sloth: but I fear I 
conjecture but too rightly. For ye must needs be persuaded, that if any benefit had arisen in all this length 
of time, we ought ere now to have done speaking. In such case, there were no need to you of words, since 
both in those already spoken there had been enough said for you, and you would be yourselves able to 
correct others. But the fact, that there is still a necessity of our discoursing to you, only shows, that 
matters with you are not in a state of high perfection. Then what would we have to be brought about? for 
one must not merely find fault. I beseech and entreat you not to think it enough to have invaded the 
Church, but that ye also withdraw hence, having taken somewhat, some medicine, for the curing of your 
own maladies: and, if not from us, at any rate from the Scriptures, ye have the remedies suitable for each. 
For instance, is any passionate? Let him attend to the Scripture-readings, and he will of a surety find such 
either in history or exhortation. In exhortation, when it is said, “The sway of his fury is his destruction” 
(Ecclus. i. 22); and, “A passionate man is not seemly” (Prov. xi. 25); and such like: and again, “A man full of 
words shall not prosper” (Ps. cxl. 11); and Christ again, “He that is angry with his brother without a 
cause” (Matt. v. 22); and again the Prophet, “Be ye angry, and sin not” (Ps. iv. 4); and, “Cursed be their 
anger, for it was fierce.” (Gen. xlix. 7.) And in histories, as when thou hearest of Pharaoh filled with much 
wrath, and the Assyrian. Again, is any one taken captive by love of money? let him hear, that “There is not 
a more wicked thing than a covetous man: for this man setteth even his own soul for sale” (Ecclus. ix. 9); 
and how Christ saith, “Ye cannot serve God and mammon” (Matt. vi. 24); and the Apostle, that “the love of 
money is a root of all evils” (1 Tim. vi. 10); and the Prophet, “If riches flow in, set not your heart upon 
them” (Ps. lxii. 10); and many other like sayings. And from the histories thou hearest of Gehazi, Judas, the 
chief scribes, and that “gifts blind the eyes of the wise.” (Exod. xxiii. 8 and Deut. xvi. 19.) Is another 
proud? Let him hear that “God resisteth the proud” (James iv. 6); and, “Pride is the beginning of sin” 
(Ecclus. x. 14) and, “Every one that hath a high heart, is impure before the Lord.” (Prov. xvi. 5.) And in the 
histories, the devil, and all the rest. In a word, since it is impossible to recount all, let each choose out 
from the Divine Scriptures the remedies for his own hurts. 


So wash out, if not the whole at once, a part at any rate, part today, and part tomorrow, and then the 
whole. And with regard to repentance too, and confession, and almsgiving, and justice also, and 
temperance, and all other things, thou wilt find many examples. “For all these things,” says the Apostle, 
“were written for our admonition.” (1 Cor. x. 11.) If then Scripture in all its discoursing is for our 
admonition, let us attend to it as we ought. Why do we deceive ourselves in vain? I fear it may be said of 
us also, that “our days have fallen short in vanity, and our years with haste.” (Ps. Ixxvii. 33.) Who from 
hearing us has given up the theatres? Who has given up his covetousness? Who has become more ready 
for almsgiving? I would wish to know this, not for the sake of vainglory, but that I may be inspirited to 
more zeal, seeing the fruit of my labors to be clearly evident. But as things now are, how shall I put my 
hand to the work, when I see that for all the rain of doctrine pouring down upon you shower after shower, 
still our crops remain at the same measure, and the plants have waxed none the higher? Anon the time of 
threshing is at hand (and) He with the fan. I fear me, lest it be all stubble: I fear, lest we be all cast into 
the furnace. The summer is past, the winter is come: we sit, both young and old, taken captive by our own 
evil passions. Tell not me, I do not commit fornication: for what art thou the better, if though thou be no 
fornicator thou art covetous? It matters not to the sparrow caught in the snare that he is not held tight in 
every part, but only by the foot: he is a lost bird for all that; in the snare he is, and it profits him not that 
he has his wings free, so long as his foot is held tight. Just so, thou art caught, not by fornication, but by 
love of money: but caught thou art nevertheless; and the point is, not how thou art caught, but that thou 
art caught. Let not the young man say, Iam no money-lover: well, but perchance thou art a fornicator: and 
then again what art thou the better? For the fact is, it is not possible for all the passions to set upon us at 
one and the same time of life: they are divided and marked off, and that, through the mercy of God, that 
they may not by assailing us all at once become insuperable, and so our wrestling with them be made 
more difficult. What wretched inertness it shows, not to be able to conquer our passions even when taken 
one by one, but to be defeated at each several period of our life, and to take credit to ourselves for those 
which (let us alone) not in consequence of our own hearty endeavors, but merely because, by reason of 
the time of life, they are dormant? Look at the chariot-drivers, do you not see how exceedingly careful and 
strict they are with themselves in their training-practice, their labors, their diet, and all the rest, that they 
may not be thrown down from their chariots, and dragged along (by the reins)?—See what a thing art is. 
Often even a strong man cannot master a single horse: but a mere boy who has learnt the art shall often 
take the pair in hand, and with ease lead them and drive them where he will. Nay, in India it is said that a 
huge monster of an elephant shall yield to a stripling of fifteen, who manages him with the utmost ease. 
To what purpose have I said all this? To show that, if by dint of study and practice we can throttle into 
submission (anchomen) even elephants and wild horses, much more the passions within us. Whence is it 
that throughout life we continually fail (in every encounter)? We have never practised this art: never in a 
time of leisure when there is no contest, talked over with ourselves what shall be useful for us. We are 
never to be seen in our place on the chariot, until the time for the contest is actually come. Hence the 
ridiculous figure we make there. Have I not often said, Let us practise ourselves upon those of our own 
family before the time of trial? With our servants (phaidas) at home we are often exasperated, let us there 


quell our anger, that in our intercourse with our friends we may come to have it easily under control. And 
so, in the case of all the other passions, if we practised ourselves beforehand, we should not make a 
ridiculous figure in the contests themselves. But now we have our implements and our exercises and our 
trainings for other things, for arts and feats of the palaestra, but for virtue nothing of the sort. The 
husbandman would not venture to meddle with a vine, unless he had first been practised in the culture of 
it: nor the pilot to sit by the helm, unless he had first practised himself well at it: but we, in all respects 
unpractised, wish for the first prizes! It were good to be silent, good to have no communication with any 
man in act or word, until we were able to charm (katepadein) the wild beast that is within us. The wild 
beast, I say: for indeed is it not worse than the attack of any wild beast, when wrath and lust make war 
upon us? Beware of invading the market-place (Me embales eis agoran) with these beasts, until thou have 
got the muzzle well upon their mouths, until thou have tamed and made them tractable. Those who lead 
about their tame lions in the market-place, do you not see what a gain they make of it, what admiration 
they get, because in the irrational beast they have succeeded in producing such tameness—but, should 
the lion suddenly take a savage fit, how he scares all the people out of the market-place, and then both the 
man that leads him about is himself in danger, and if there be loss of life to others, it is his doing? Well 
then do thou also first tame thy lion, and so lead him about, not for the purpose of receiving money, but 
that thou mayest acquire a gain, to which there is none equal. For there is nothing equal to gentleness, 
which both to those that possess it, and to those who are its objects, is exceeding useful. This then let us 
follow after, that having kept in the way of virtue, and with all diligence finished our course therein, we 
may be enabled to attain unto the good things eternal, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY Xxx 
ACTS XII. 42 


“And as they were going out (text rec. from the syn. of the Jews,’) they besought (the Gentiles) that these 
words might be spoken unto them on the following sabbath.” 


Do you mark Paul’s wisdom? He not only gained admiration at the time, but put into them a longing desire 
for a second hearing, while in what he said he dropped some seeds (eipon tina spermata) as it were, and 
forbore to solve (the questions raised), or to follow out the subject to its conclusion, his plan being to 
interest them and engage their good-will to himself, and not make (people) listless and indifferent by 
casting all at once into the minds of those (who first heard him). He told them the fact, that “through this 
Man is remission of sins announced unto you,” but the how, he did not declare. “And when the 
congregation was broken up, many of the Jews and worshipping proselytes followed Paul and Barnabas”— 
after this point he puts Paul first—”who, speaking unto them, persuaded them to continue in the grace of 
God.” (v. 43.) Do you observe the eagerness, how great it is? They “followed” them, it says. Why did they 
not baptize them immediately? It was not the proper time: there was need to persuade them in order to 
their steadfast abiding therein. “And the next sabbath day came almost the whole city together to hear the 
word of God.” (v. 44.) “But when the Jews saw the multitudes, they were filled with envy, and contradicted 
the things spoken by Paul, contradicting and blaspheming.” (v. 45.) See malice wounded in wounding 
others: this made the Apostles more conspicuous—the contradiction which those offered. In the first 
instance then they of their own accord besought them to speak (and now they opposed them): 
“contradicting,” it says, “and blaspheming.” O recklessness! “Then Paul and Barnabas waxed bold, and 
said, It was necessary that the word of God should first have been spoken to you: but seeing ye put it from 
you, and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” (v. 46.) Do you mark 
how by their contentious behavior they the more extended the preaching, and (how the Apostles here) 
gave themselves the more to the Gentiles, having (by this very thing) pleaded their justification, and made 
themselves clear of all blame with their own people (at Jerusalem)? (c) See how by their “envy” they bring 
about great things, other (than they looked for): they brought it about that the Apostles spake out boldly, 
and came to the Gentiles! For this is why he says, “And speaking out boldly, Paul and Barnabas said.” They 
were to go out to the Gentiles: but observe the boldness coming with measure: for if Peter pleaded in his 
justification, much more these needed a plea, none having called them there. (ch. xi. 4.) But by saying “To 
you first,” he showed that to those also it was their duty (to preach), and in saying “Necessary,” he 
showed that it was necessary to be preached to them also. “But since ye turn away from it”—he does not 
say, “Woe unto you,” and “Ye are punished,” but “We turn unto the Gentiles.” With great gentleness is the 
boldness fraught! (a) Also he does not say, “Ye are unworthy,” but “Have judged yourselves unworthy. Lo, 
we turn unto the Gentiles. For so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, I have sent thee to be a light of 
the Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for salvation unto the ends of the earth.” (v. 47.) For that the Gentiles 
might not be hurt at hearing this, as if the case were so that, had the Jews been in earnest, they 
themselves would not have obtained the blessings, therefore he brings in the prophecy, saying, “A light of 
the Gentiles,” and, “for salvation unto the ends of the earth. And hearing” (this) “the Gentiles” (v. 48)— 
this, while it was more cheering to them, seeing the case was this, that whereas those were of right to 
hear first, they themselves enjoy the blessing, was at the same time more stinging to those—”and the 
Gentiles,” it says, “hearing” (this) “were glad, and glorified the word of the Lord: and believed, as many as 
were ordained unto eternal life”: i.e., set apart for God. Observe how he shows the speediness of the 
benefit: “And the word of the Lord was borne through all the region,” (v. 49) diephereto, instead of 


diekomizeto, “was carried or conveyed through (it).” (d) “But the Jews stirred up the devout and 
honorable women, and the chief men of the city, and raised persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and 
expelled them out of their coasts.” (v. 50.) “The devout women,” (b) instead of the proselyte-women. They 
did not stop at “envy,” but added deeds also. (e) Do you see what they effected by their opposing the 
preaching? to what dishonor they brought these (“honorable women”)? “But they shook off the dust of 
their feet against them, and came unto Iconium.” (v. 51.) Here now they used that terrible sign which 
Christ enjoined, “If any receive you not, shake off the dust from your feet” (Matt. x. 14; Mark vi. 11); but 
these did it upon no light ground, but because they were driven away by them. This was no hurt to the 
disciples; on the contrary, they the more continued in the word: “And the disciples were filled with joy, and 
with the Holy Ghost” (v. 52) for the suffering of the teacher does not check his boldness, but makes the 
disciple more courageous. 


“And it came to pass in Iconium, that they went both together into the synagogue of the Jews.” (ch. xiv. 1.) 
Again they entered into the synagogues. See how far they were from becoming more timid! Having said, 
“We turn unto the Gentiles,” nevertheless (by going into the synagogues) they superabundantly fortify 
their own justification (with their Jewish brethren). “So that,” it says, “a great multitude both of Jews and 
Greeks believed.” For it is likely they discoursed as to Greeks also. “But the unbelieving Jews stirred up 
the Gentiles, and made their minds evil affected against the brethren.” (v. 2.) Together (with themselves) 
now they took to stirring up the Gentiles too, as not being themselves sufficient. Then why did the 
Apostles not go forth thence? Why, they were not driven away, only attacked. “Long time therefore abode 
they speaking boldly in the Lord, which gave testimony unto the word of His grace, and granted signs and 
wonders to be done by their hands.” (v. 3.) This caused their boldness; or rather, of their boldness indeed 
their own hearty good-will was the cause—therefore it is that for a long while they work no signs—while 
the conversion of the hearers was (the effect) of the signs, though their boldness also contributed 
somewhat. “But the multitude of the city was divided: and part held with the Jews, and part with the 
Apostles.” (v. 4.) No small matter this dividing. And this was what the Lord said, “I am not come to bring 
peace, but a sword.” (Matt. x. 34.) “And when there was an assault made both of the Gentiles, and also of 
the Jews with their rulers, to use them despitefully, and to stone them, they were ware of it, and fled unto 
Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia, and unto the region that lieth round about: and there they preached 
the Gospel.” (v. 5-7.) Again, as if they purposely wished to extend the preaching after it was increased, 
they once more sent them out. See on all occasions the persecutions working great good, and defeating 
the persecutors, and making the persecuted illustrious. For having come to Lystra, he works a great 
miracle, by raising the lame man. “And there sat a certain man at Lystra, impotent in his feet, being a 
cripple from his mother’s womb, who never had walked: the same heard Paul speak: who steadfastly 
beholding him, and perceiving that he had faith to be healed, said with a loud voice”—why with a loud 
voice? that the multitude should believe—”Stand upright on thy feet.” (v. 8, 9.) But observe, he gave heed, 
it says, to the things spoken by Paul. Do you mark the elevation of the man’s mind (philosophian)? He was 
nothing defeated (pareblabe) by his lameness for earnestness of hearing. “Who fixing his eyes upon him, 
and perceiving,” it says, “that he had faith to be made whole.” He was already predisposed in purpose of 
mind. And yet in the case of the others, it was the reverse: for first receiving healing in their bodies, they 
were then taken in hand for cure of their souls, but this man not so. It seems to me, that Paul saw into his 
soul. “And he leaped,” it says, “and walked.” (v. 10.) It was a proof of his perfect cure, the leaping. “And 
when the people saw what Paul had done, they lifted up their voices, saying in the speech of Lycaonia, The 
gods are come down to us in the likeness of men. And they called Barnabas, Jupiter; and Paul, Mercurius, 
because he was the chief speaker. Then the priest of Jupiter, which was before their city, brought oxen and 
garlands unto the gates, and would have done sacrifice with the people.” (v. 11-13.) But this purpose was 
not yet manifest, for they spake in their own tongue, saying, “The gods in the likeness of men are come 
down to us:” therefore the Apostle said nothing to them as yet. But when they saw the garlands, then they 
went out, and rent their garments, “Which when the Apostles, Barnabas and Paul, heard of, they rent their 
clothes, and ran in among the people, crying out, and saying, Sirs, why do ye these things? We also are 
men of like passions with you.” (v. 14, 15.) See how on all occasions they are clean from the lust of glory, 
not only not coveting, but even repudiating it when offered: just as Peter also said, “Why gaze ye on us, as 
though by our own power or holiness we had made him to walk” (ch. iii. 12)? so these also say the same. 
And Joseph also said of the dreams, “Is not their interpretation of God?” (Gen. lx. 8.) And Daniel in like 
manner, “And to me also, not through the wisdom that is in me was it revealed.” (Dan. ii. 30.) And Paul 
everywhere says this, as when he says, “And for these things who is sufficient? Not that we are sufficient 
of ourselves to think (aught) as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of God.” (2 Cor. ii. 16; iii. 5.) But let us 
look over again what has been said. 


(Recapitulation.) “And when they were gone out,” etc. (v. 42). Not merely were the multitudes drawn to 
them, but how? they besought to have the same words spoken to them again, and by their actions they 
showed their earnestness. “Now when the congregation,” etc. (v. 43.) See the Apostles on all occasions 
exhorting, not merely accepting men, nor courting them, but, “speaking unto them,” it says, “they 
persuaded them to continue in the grace of God. But when the Jews,” etc. (v. 45.) Why did they not 
contradict before this? Do you observe who on all occasions they were moved by passion? And they not 
only contradicted, but blasphemed also. For indeed malice stops at nothing. But see what boldness of 
speech! “It was necessary,” he says, “that the word should have been spoken first to you, but since ye put 
it from you,”—(v. 46) it is not put as affronting (though) it is in fact what they did in the case of the 
prophets: “Talk not to us,” said they, “with talk”—(Is. xxx. 10): “but since ye put it from you”—it, he saith, 


not us: for the affront on your part is not to us. For that none may take it as an expression of their piety 
(that he says,) “Ye judge not yourselves worthy,” therefore he first says, “Ye put it from you,” and then, 
“We turn unto the Gentiles.” The expression is full of gentleness. He does not say, We abandon you, but so 
that it is possible—he would say—that we may also turn hither again: and this too is not the consequence 
of the affront from you, “for so hath (the Lord) commanded us.”—(v. 47.) “Then why have ye not done 
this?” It was indeed needful that the Gentiles should hear, and this not before you: it is your own doing, 
the “before you.” “For so hath the Lord commanded us: I have set thee for a light of the Gentiles, that 
thou shouldest be for salvation,” i.e. for knowledge which is unto salvation, and not merely of the Gentiles, 
but of all men, “unto the ends of the earth—As many as were ordained unto eternal life” (v. 48.): this is 
also a proof, that their having received these Gentiles was agreeable with the mind of God. But 
“ordained,” not in regard of necessity: “whom He foreknew,” saith the Apostle, “He did predestinate.” 
(Rom. viii. 29.) “And the word of the Lord,” etc. (v. 49.) No longer in the city (only) were (their doctrines) 
disseminated, but also in the (whole) region. For when they of the Gentiles had heard it, they also after a 
little while came over. “But the Jews stirred up the devout women, and raised persecution”—observe even 
of what is done by the women, they are the authors—”and cast them,” it says, “out of their coasts” (v. 50), 
not from the city merely. Then, what is more terrible, “they shook off the dust of their feet against them, 
and came unto Iconium. But the disciples, it says, were filled with joy, and with the Holy Ghost.” (v. 51, 
52.) The teachers were suffering persecution, and the disciples rejoiced. 


“And so spake, that a great multitude,” etc. (ch. xiv. 1.) Do you mark the nature of the Gospel, the great 
virtue it has? “Made their minds evil-affected,” it says, “against the brethren:” (v. 2.) i.e. slandered the 
Apostles, raised numberless accusations against them: (these people, being simple, they “made evil- 
affected,” disposed them to act a malignant part. And see how on all occasions he refers all to God. “Long 
time,” he says, “abode they speaking boldly in the Lord, which gave testimony unto the word of His 
grace.” (v. 3.) Think not this (expression, “Gave testimony,”) hath aught derogatory (to the Lord’s Divine 
Majesty): “Who witnessed,” it is said, “before Pontius Pilate.” (1 Tim. vi. 13.) Then the boldness—’and 
granted signs and wonders to be done by their hands.” Here he speaks it as concerning their own nation. 
“And the multitude of the city,” etc. (v. 4, 5.) Accordingly they did not wait for it, but saw the intention of 
attacking them, and fled, on no occasion kindling their wrath, “to the cities of Lycaonia, Lystra, and 
Derbe, and the adjacent region.” (v. 6.) They went away into the country, not into the cities only.—Observe 
both the simplicity of the Gentiles, and the malignity of the Jews. By their actions they showed that they 
were worthy to hear: they so honored them from the miracles only. The one sort honored them as gods, 
the other persecuted them as pestilent fellows: and (those) not only did not take offence at the preaching, 
but what say they? “The gods, in the likeness of men, are come down to us;” but the Jews were offended. 
“And they called Barnabas, Jupiter; and Paul, Mercurius.” (v. 11, 12.) I suppose Barnabas was a man of 
dignified appearance also. Here was a new sort of trial, from immoderate zeal, and no small one: but 
hence also is shown the virtue of the Apostles, (and) how on all occasions they ascribe all to God. 


Let us imitate them: let us think nothing our own, seeing even faith itself is not our own, but more God’s 
(than ours). “For by grace are ye saved through faith; and this,” saith he, “not of ourselves; it is the gift of 
God.” (Eph. ii. 8.) Then let us not think great things of ourselves, nor be puffed up, being as we are, men, 
dust and ashes, smoke and shadow. For say, Why dost thou think great things of thyself? Hast thou given 
alms, and lavished thy substance? And what of that? Think, what if God had chosen not to make thee rich? 
think of them that are impoverished, or rather, think how many have given (not their substance only, but) 
their bodies moreover, and after their numberless sacrifices, have felt still that they were miserable 
creatures! Thou gavest for thyself, Christ (not for Himself, but) for thee: thou didst but pay a debt, Christ 
owed thee not.—See the uncertainty of the future, and “be not high-minded, but fear” (Rom. xi. 20); do not 
lessen thy virtue by boastfulness. Wouldest thou do something truly great? Never let a surmise of thy 
attainments as great enter thy mind. But thou art a virgin? So were those in (the Gospel) virgins, but they 
got no benefit from their virginity, because of their cruelty and inhumanity. (Matt. xxv. 12.) Nothing like 
humility: this is mother, and root, and nurse, and foundation, and bond of all good things: without this we 
are abominable, and execrable, and polluted. For say—let there be some man raising the dead, and 
healing the lame, and cleansing the lepers, but with proud self-complacency: than this there can be 
nothing more execrable, nothing more impious, nothing more detestable. Account nothing to be of thyself. 
Hast thou utterance and grace of teaching? Do not for this account thyself to have aught more than other 
men. For this cause especially thou oughtest to be humbled, because thou hast been vouchsafed more 
abundant gifts. For he to whom more was forgiven, will love more (Luke vii. 47): if so, then oughtest thou 
to be humbled also, for that God having passed by others, took notice of thee. Fear thou because of this: 
for often this is a cause of destruction to thee, if thou be not watchful. Why thinkest thou great things of 
thyself? Because thou teachest by words? But this is easy, to philosophize in words: teach me by thy life: 
that is the best teaching. Sayest thou that it is right to be moderate, and dost thou make a long speech 
about this thing, and play the orator, pouring forth thy eloquence without a check? But “better than thou 
is he” shall one say to thee, “who teaches me this by his deeds”—for not so much are those lessons wont 
to be fixed in the mind which consist in words, as those which teach by things: since if thou hast not the 
deed, thou not only hast not profited him by thy words, but hast even hurt him the more—”better thou 
wert silent.” Wherefore? “Because the thing thou proposest to me is impossible: for I consider, that if thou 
who hast so much to say about it, succeedest not in this, much more am | excusable.” For this cause the 
Prophet says, “But unto the sinner said God. Why declarest thou My statutes?” (Ps. lx. 16.) For this is a 
worse mischief, when one who teaches well in words, impugns the teaching by his deeds. This has been 


the cause of many evils in the Churches. Wherefore pardon me, I beseech you, that my discourse dwells 
long on this evil affection (pathei). Many take a deal of pains to be able to stand up in public, and make a 
long speech: and if they get applause from the multitude, it is to them as if they gained the very kingdom 
(of heaven): but if silence follows the close of their speech, it is worse than hell itself, the dejection that 
falls upon their spirits from the silence! This has turned the Churches upside down, because both you 
desire not to hear a discourse calculated to lead you to compunction, but one that may delight you from 
the sound and composition of the words, as though you were listening to singers and minstrels 
(kitharodhon kai kitharisthon, supra p. 68): and we too act a preposterous and pitiable part in being led by 
your lusts, when we ought to root them out. And so it is just as if the father of a poor cold-blooded child 
(already, more delicate than it ought to be), should, although it is so feeble, give it cake and cold (drink) 
and whatever only pleases the child, and take no account of what might do it good; and then, being 
reproved by the physicians, should excuse himself by saying, “What can I do? I cannot bear to see the 
child crying.” Thou poor, wretched creature, thou betrayer! for I cannot call such a one a father: how 
much better were it for thee, by paining him for a short time, to restore him to health forever, than to 
make this short-lived pleasure the foundation of a lasting sorrow? Just such is our case, when we idly busy 
ourselves about beautiful expressions, and the composition and harmony of our sentences, in order that 
we may please, not profit: (when) we make it our aim to be admired, not to instruct; to delight, not prick 
to the heart; to be applauded and depart with praise, not to correct men’s manners! Believe me, I speak 
not other than I feel—when as I discourse I hear myself applauded, at the moment indeed I feel it as a 
man (for why should I not own the truth?): I am delighted, and give way to the pleasurable feeling: but 
when I get home, and bethink me that those who applauded received no benefit from my discourse, but 
that whatever benefit they ought to have got, they lost it while applauding and praising, I am in pain, and 
groan, and weep, and feel as if I had spoken all in vain. I say to myself: “What profit comes to me from my 
labors, while the hearers do not choose to benefit by what they hear from us?” Nay, often have I thought 
to make a rule which should prevent all applauding, and persuade you to listen with silence and becoming 
orderliness. But bear with me, I beseech you, and be persuaded by me, and, if it seem good to you, let us 
even now establish this rule, that no hearer be permitted to applaud in the midst of any person’s 
discourse, but if he will needs admire, let him admire in silence: there is none to prevent him: and let all 
his study and eager desire be set upon the receiving the things spoken.—What means that noise again? I 
am laying down a rule against this very thing, and you have not the forbearance even to hear me!—Many 
will be the good effects of this regulation: it will be a discipline of philosophy. Even the heathen 
philosophers—we hear of their discoursing, and nowhere do we find that noisy applause accompanied 
their words: we hear of the Apostles, making public speeches, and yet nowhere do the accounts add, that 
in the midst of their speeches the hearers interrupted the speakers with loud expressions of approbation. 
A great gain will this be to us. But let us establish this rule: in quiet let us all hear, and speak the whole (of 
what we have to say). For if indeed it were the case that we departed retaining what we had heard, what I 
insist upon is, that even so the praise is not beneficial—but not to go too much into particulars (on this 
point); let none tax me with rudeness—but since nothing is gained by it, nay, it is even mischievous, let us 
loose the hindrance, let us put a stop to the boundings, let us retrench the gambollings of the soul. Christ 
spoke publicly on the Mount: yet no one said aught, until He had finished His discourse. I do not rob those 
who wish to be applauded: on the contrary, I make them to be more admired. It is far better that one’s 
hearer, having listened in silence, should by his memory throughout all time applaud, both at home and 
abroad, than that having lost all he should return home empty, not possessed of that which was the 
subject of his applauses. For how shall the hearer be otherwise than ridiculous? Nay, he will be deemed a 
flatterer, and his praises no better than irony, when he declares that the teacher spoke beautifully, but 
what he said, this he cannot tell. This has all the appearance of adulation. For when indeed one has been 
hearing minstrels and players, it is no wonder if such be the case with him, seeing he knows not how to 
utter the strain in the same manner: but where the matter is not an exhibition of song or of voice, but the 
drift and purport of thoughts and wise reflection (philosophias), and it is easy for every one to tell and 
report what was said, how can he but deserve the accusation, who cannot tell what the matter was for 
which he praised the speaker? Nothing so becomes a Church as silence and good order. Noise belongs to 
theatres, and baths, and public processions, and market-places: but where doctrines, and such doctrines, 
are the subject of teaching, there should be stillness, and quiet, and calm reflection, and a haven of much 
repose (philosophia kai polus ho limen). These things I beseech and entreat: for I go about in quest of 
ways by which I shall be enabled to profit your souls. And no small way I take this to be: it will profit not 
you only, but us also. So shall we not be carried away with pride (ektrachelizesthai), not be tempted to 
love praises and honor, not be led to speak those things which delight, but those which profit: so shall we 
lay the whole stress of our time and diligence not upon arts of composition and beauties of expression, but 
upon the matter and meaning of the thoughts. Go into a painter’s study, and you will observe how silent 
all is there. Then so ought it to be here: for here too we are employed in painting portraits, royal portraits 
(every one of them), none of any private man, by means of the colors of virtue—How now? Applauding 
again? This is a reform not easy, but (only) by reason of long habit, to be effected.—The pencil moreover is 
the tongue, and the Artist the Holy Spirit. Say, during the celebration of the Mysteries, is there any noise? 
any disturbance? when we are baptizing (baptizometha), when we are doing all the other acts? Is not all 
Nature decked (as it were) with stillness and silence? Over all the face of heaven is scattered this charm 
(of repose).—On this account are we evil spoken of even among the Gentiles, as though we did all for 
display and ostentation. But if this be prevented, the love of the chief seats also will be extinguished. It is 
sufficient, if any one be enamoured of praise, that he should obtain it after having been heard, when all is 


gathered in. Yea, I beseech you, let us establish this rule, that doing all things according to God’s will, we 
may be found worthy of the mercy which is from Him, through the grace and compassion of His only 
begotten Son our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father together with the Holy Spirit be glory, 
dominion, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XxxI 


ACTS XIV. 14, 15 


“Which when the Apostles, Barnabas and Paul, heard of, they rent their clothes, and ran in among the 
people, crying out and saying, Sirs, why do ye these things? We also are men of like passions with you, 
and preach unto you that ye should turn from these vanities unto the living God, which made heaven, and 
earth, and the sea, and all things that are therein.” 


Mark the vehemence with which all this is done by the Apostles: “rent their clothes, ran in, cried out,” all 
from strong affection of the soul, revolted by the things that were done. For it was a grief, indeed a grief 
inconsolable, that they should needs be thought gods, and introduce idolatry, the very thing which they 
came to destroy! This also was a contrivance of the devil—but he did not prevail. But what say they? “We 
also are men of like passions with you.” At the very outset they overthrew the evil. They said not simply, 
“Men,” but “As ye.” Then, that they may not seem to honor the gods, hear what they add: “Preaching unto 
you, that ye should turn from these vanities unto the living God, Who made heaven, the sea, and all things 
that are therein.” Observe how they nowhere mention things invisible. (b) For they had learnt that one 
should study not so much to say somewhat worthy of God, as to say what is profitable for the hearers. (a) 
What then? if He be Maker of all things, why does He not also attend to these things by His Providence? 
—”Who in times past suffered all nations to walk in their own ways” (v. 16)—but wherefore He suffered 
them, this he does not say, for at present he keeps to the matter of immediate importance, nowhere 
bringing in the name of Christ. Observe, he does not wish to swell the accusation against them, but rather 
that they themselves should refer all to God. “Nevertheless, He left not Himself without witness, in that 
He did good, giving you rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling your hearts with food and 
gladness.” (v. 17.) (c) See how covertly he puts the accusation “in that He did good,” etc. And yet if God 
did this, He could not have “let them alone;” on the contrary, they ought to be punished, for that, enjoying 
so great benefits, they had not acknowledged Him, not even as their feeder. “From heaven,” he says, 
“giving you rain.” Thus also David said, “From the fruit of their corn and wine and oil were they made to 
abound” (Ps. iv. 7), and in many places speaking of Creation, he brings forward these benefits: and 
Jeremiah mentions first Creation, then Providence (shown) by the rains, so that the Apostle here 
discourses as taught from those Scriptures. “Filling,” he says, “with food and gladness.” (Jer. v. 24.) With 
large liberality (philotimias) the food is given, not merely for a frugal sufficiency, nor stinted by the need. 
“And saying these things, they scarcely stopped the multitudes” (v. 18)—indeed by this very thing they 
gained most admiration—”from sacrificing to them.” Do you observe that this was the point with them to 
put an end to that madness? “But there came,” it says, “certain Jews from Antioch and Iconium” (v. 19).— 
Indeed children of the devil, that not in their own cities only, but also beyond them, they did these things, 
and as much made it their study to make an end of the preaching, as the Apostles were in earnest to 
establish it!—”and having persuaded the multitude and stoned Paul, they dragged him out of the city.” (e) 
So then, the Gentiles regarded them as gods, but these “dragged” him, “out of the city, supposing he had 
been dead. Having persuaded the multitude”—for it is not likely that all thus reverenced them. In the very 
city in which they received this reverence, in the same were they thus terribly ill treated. And this also 
profited the beholders. “Lest any man,” he says, “should think of me above that which he seeth me to be, 
or that he heareth aught from me.” (v. 20.)—”Howbeit as the disciples stood round about him, he rose up 
and came into the city.” (d) Here is fulfilled that saying, “My grace is sufficient for thee, for My strength is 
made perfect in weakness.” (2 Cor. xii. 9.) Greater this than the raising of the lame man! (f) “Came into 
the city.” Do you mark the zeal, do you mark how fervent he is, how set on fire! He came into the city itself 
again: for proof that if on any occasion he did retire, it was because he had sown the word, and because it 
was not right to inflame their wrath. (h) Then they went over all the cities in which they had been in 
danger. “And on the morrow,” it says, “he went forth with Barnabas to Derbe. And when they had 
preached the Gospel to that city, and had taught many, they returned again to Lystra, and to Iconium, and 
Antioch, confirming the souls of the disciples, and exhorting them to continue in the faith, and that we 
must through much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God.” (v. 21, 22.) This they said, this they 
showed. But it is purposely so done, not only by the Apostles, but by the disciples also, that they may learn 
from the very outset both the might of the preaching, and that they must themselves also suffer such 
things, that they may stand nobly, not idly gaping for the miracles, but much more (ready) for the trials. 
Therefore also the Apostle himself said, “Having the same conflict which ye saw in me and heard.” (Phil. i. 
30.) Persecutions succeeded to persecutions: wars, fightings, stonings. (g) These things, not less than the 
miracles, both made them more illustrious, and prepared for them a greater rejoicing. The Scripture 
nowhere says that they returned rejoicing because they had done miracles, but (it does say that they 
rejoiced), that “they were counted worthy for that Name to suffer shame.” (ch. v. 41.) And this they were 
taught of Christ, saying, “Rejoice not that the devils obey you.” (Luke x. 20.) For the joy indeed and 
without alloy is this, to suffer aught for Christ’s sake. (i) “And that through much tribulation:” what sort of 
cheering (protrope) is this? how did they persuade them, by telling them at the outset of tribulations? 
Then also another consolation. “And when they had appointed for them elders in every Church, and had 


prayed with fasting, they commended them to the Lord, on whom they believed.” (v. 23.) Do you mark 
Paul’s ardor?—Then other consolation: “Commended them,” it says, “to the Lord. And after they had 
passed throughout Pisidia, they came to Pamphylia. And when they had preached the word in Perga, they 
went down into Attalia (v. 24, 25): (1) and thence sailed to Antioch, from whence they had been 
recommended to the grace of God for the work which they fulfilled.” (v. 26.) Why do they come back to 
Antioch? To report what had taken place yonder. And besides, there is a great purpose of Providence 
concerned: for it was needful that they should thenceforth preach with boldness to the Gentiles. They 
come therefore, reporting these things, that they may be able to know them: and it is providentially 
ordered, that just then came those who forbade to keep company with the Gentiles in order that from 
Jerusalem they might obtain great encouragement, and so go their ways with boldness. And besides, it 
shows that in their temper there was nothing of self-will: for they come, at the same time showing their 
boldness, in that without the authority of those (at Jerusalem) they had preached to the Gentiles, and their 
obedience, in that they refer the matter to them: for they were not made arrogant, as (apenoethesan) 
having achieved so great successes. “Whence,” it says, “they had been recommended to the grace of God 
for the work which they had fulfilled.” And yet moreover the Spirit had said, “Separate Me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work whereunto I have called them.” (ch. xiii. 2.) “And when they were come, and had 
gathered the Church together, they rehearsed all that God had done with them, and how He had opened 
the door of faith unto the Gentiles. And there they abode long time with the disciples.” (v. 27, 28.) For the 
city being great had need of teachers.—But let us look over again what has been said. 


(Recapitulation.) “Which when the Apostles,” etc. (v. 14). First by the sight they checked them, by rending 
their garments. This did Joshua the son of Nun upon the occasion of the defeat of the people. Then think 
not that this action was unworthy of them: for such was the eagerness, they would not otherwise have 
restrained it would not otherwise have quenched the conflagration (puran). Therefore when need is to do 
something that is fit to be done, let us not decline it. For if even after all this they hardly persuaded them, 
if they had not acted thus, what might have been the consequence? For if they had not done thus, they 
would have been thought to make a show of humility (tapeinothronhein), and to be all the more desirous 
of the honor. And observe their language, how in rebuking it is moderated, alike full of wonder and of 
rebuke. This above all it was that hindered them, the saying, “Preaching unto you to turn from these 
vanities unto God.” (v. 15.) We are men indeed, they say, but greater than these: for these are dead things. 
Mark how they not only subvert (the false), but teach (the true), saying nothing about things invisible 
—”Who made,” say they, “heaven and earth, and the sea, and all things that are therein. Who in times 
past,” etc. (v. 16, 17.) He names as witnesses even the years (in their courses). “And there came thither 
certain Jews,” etc. (v. 19.) O that Jewish madness! Among a people that had so honored the Apostles, they 
had the hardihood to come, and to stone Paul. “And they dragged him out of the city,” being afraid of those 
(others),—”Supposing he had been dead.” (k) “Howbeit,” etc. “and came into the city.” (v. 20.) For that the 
spirits of the disciples might not be downcast because they who were accounted gods suffered such 
treatment, they came in unto them and discoursed. “Then on the morrow,” etc. And observe, first he goes 
forth to Derbe, and then comes back to Lystra and Iconium and Antioch, (v. 21) giving way to them while 
their passions are roused, but when they have ceased, then attacking them again. Do you mark, that it 
was not by (supernatural) grace that they managed all that they did, but by their own diligence? 
“Confirming,” it says “the souls of the disciples:” episterizontes, “further establishing;” so that they were 
established, but they added more thereto. “And that we must,” etc. (v. 22): they foretold (this), that they 
might not be offended. “And when they had appointed for them,” etc. Again the ordinations accompanied 
with fastings: and again fasting, that purifying of our souls. (m) “And having prayed,” it says, “with 
fastings, they commended them unto the Lord” (v. 23): they taught them to fast also in their trials. (0) Why 
did they not make elders in Cyprus nor in Samaria? Because the latter was near to Jerusalem, the former 
to Antioch, and the word was strong there; whereas in those parts they needed much consolation, 
especially they of the Gentiles, who behooved to have much instruction. “And when they were come,” etc. 
(v. 27.) They came, teaching them that with good reason had they been ordained by the Spirit. (n) They 
said not what they themselves, but “what God had done with them.” It seems to me, that they mean their 
trials. It was not for nothing that they come here, nor to rest, but providentially guided by the Spirit, to 
the end that the preaching to the Gentiles might be firmly established. (p) And mark Paul’s ardor. He does 
not ask whether it be right to speak to Gentiles, but he straightway speaks: therefore it is that he says, “I 
did not refer myself to flesh and blood.” (Gal. i. 16.) 


For it is indeed a great thing, a great, a generous soul (like this)! How many have since believed, and none 
of them all has shone like him! What we want is earnestness, exceeding ardor, a soul ready to encounter 
death. Else is it not possible to attain unto the Kingdom, not being crucified. Let us not deceive ourselves. 
For if in war it is impossible to come off safe while living daintily, and trafficking, and huckstering and 
idling, much more in this war. Or think ye not that it is a war worse than all others? (Infra, p. 204, note 1.) 
“For we wrestle not,” he says, “against flesh and blood.” (Eph. vi. 12.) Since even while taking our meals 
and walking, and bathing, the enemy is present with us, and knows no time of truce, except that of sleep 
only: nay, often even then he carries on the war, injecting into us unclean thoughts, and making us lewd 
by means of dreams. We watch not, we do not rouse ourselves up, do not look to the multitude of the 
forces opposed to us, do not reflect, that this very thing constitutes the greatest misfortune—that though 
surrounded by so great wars, we live daintily as in time of peace. Believe me, worse than Paul suffered 
may have to be suffered now. Those enemies wounded him with stones: there is a wounding with words, 
even worse than stones. What then must we do? The same that he did: he did not hate those who cast 


stones at him, but after they had dragged him out, he entered again into their city, to be a benefactor to 
those who had done him such wrongs. If thou also endurest him who harshly insults thee, and has done 
thee wrongs, then hast thou too been stoned. Say not, “I have done him no injury.” For what injury had 
Paul done, that he should be stoned? He was announcing a Kingdom, he was bringing men away from 
error, and bringing them to God: benefits these, worthy of crowns, worthy of proclamation by voice of 
herald, worthy of a thousand good things—not of stones. And yet (far from resenting) he did just the 
contrary. For this is the splendid victory. “And they dragged him,” (v. 19) it says. These too they often drag: 
but be not thou angry; on the contrary, preach thou the word with gentleness. Hath one insulted thee? 
Hold thy peace, and bless if thou canst, and thou also hast preached the word, hast given a lesson of 
gentleness, a lesson of meekness. I know that many do not so smart under wounds, as they do under the 
blow which is inflicted by words: as indeed the one wound the body receives the other the soul. But let us 
not smart, or rather feeling the smart let us endure. Do you not see the pugilists, how, with their heads 
sorely battered, they bite their teeth into their lips, and so bear their smarts kindly? No need to grind the 
teeth, no need to bite (the lips). Remember thy Master, and by the remembrance thou hast at once applied 
the remedy. Remember Paul: reflect that thou, the beaten hast conquered, and he the beater, is defeated; 
and by this hast thou cured the whole. It is the turning of the scale a moment and thou hast achieved the 
whole: be not hurried away, do not even move, thou hast extinguished the whole (fire). Great eloquence of 
persuasion there is in suffering aught for Christ: thou preachest not the word of faith, but thou preachest 
the word of patience (philosophias). But, you will say, the more he sees my gentleness, the more he sets 
upon me. Is it for this then that thou art pained, that he increases thy rewards the more? “But this is the 
way,” you say, “to make him unbearable.” This is mere pretext of thine own littleness of mind: on the 
contrary, the other is the way to make him unbearable, namely, that thou avenge thyself. If God had 
known, that through forbearance of revenge, the unjust became unbearable, He would not have done this 
Himself: on the contrary, He would have said, Avenge thyself: but He knew, that other than this is the 
more likely way to do good. Make not thou a law contrary to God: do as He bids thee. Thou art not kinder 
than He that made us. He hath said, “Bear to be wronged:” thou sayest, “I requite wrong for wrong, that 
he may not become unbearable.” Hast thou then more care for him than God has? Such talk is mere 
passion and ill temper, arrogance and setting up laws against God’s laws. For even if the man were hurt 
(by our forbearance), would it not be our duty to obey? When God orders anything, let us not make a 
contrary law. “A submissive answer,” we read, turneth away wrath” (Prov. xvi. 1): not an answer of 
opposition. If it profits thee, it profits him also: but if it hurts thee who art to set him right, how much 
more will it hurt him? “Physician, heal thyself.” Hath one spoken ill of thee? Commend him thou. Hath he 
reviled thee? Praise him thou. Hath he plotted against thee? Do him a kindness. Requite him with the 
contrary things, if at least thou at all carest for his salvation and wish not thou to revenge thine own 
suffering. And yet, you will say, though he has often met with long-suffering from me he has become 
worse. This is not thine affair, but his. Wilt thou learn what wrongs God suffered? They threw down His 
altars, and slew His prophets (1 Kings xix. 10), yet He endured it all. Could He not have launched a 
thunderbolt from above? Nay, when He had sent His prophets, and they killed them, then He sent His Son 
(Matt. xxi. 37), when they wrought greater impieties, then He sent them greater benefits. And thou too, if 
thou seest one exasperated, then yield the more: since this madness has greater need of soothing 
(paramthias). The more grievous his abuse of thee, the more meekness does he need from thee: and even 
as a gale when it blows strong, then it requires yielding to, so also he who is in a passion. When the wild 
beast is most savage, then we all flee: so also should we flee from him that is angry. Think not that this is 
an honor to him: for is it an honor we show to the wild beast, and to madmen, when we turn aside out of 
their way? By no means it is a dishonor and a scorn: or rather not dishonor and scorn, but compassion and 
humanity. Seest thou not how the sailors, when the wind blows violently, take down their sails, that the 
vessel may not sink? how, when the horses have run away with the driver, he only leads them into the 
(open) plain, and does not pull against them that he may not voluntarily exhaust his strength? This do 
thou also. Wrath is afire, it is a quick flame needing fuel: do not supply food to the fire, and thou hast soon 
extinguished the evil. Anger has no power of itself; there must be another to feed it. For thee there is no 
excuse. He is possessed with madness, and knows not what he does; but when thou, seeing what he is, 
fallest into the same evils, and art not brought to thy right senses by the sight, what excuse can there be 
for thee? If coming to a feast thou see at the very outset of the feast some one drunken and acting 
unseemly, would not he, who after seeing him makes himself drunk, be much more inexcusable? Just so it 
is here. Do we think it any excuse to say, I was not the first to begin? This is against us, that even the sight 
of the other in that condition did not bring us to our right senses. It is just as if one should say, “I did not 
murder him first.” For this very thing makes thee deserving of punishment, that even upon the warning of 
such a spectacle thou didst not restrain thyself. If thou shouldest see the drunken man in the act of 
vomiting, retching, bursting, his eyes strained, filling the table with his filthiness, everybody hurrying out 
of his way, and then shouldest fall into the same state thyself, wouldest thou not be more hateful? Like him 
is he that is in a passion: more than he who vomits, he has his veins distended, his eyes inflamed, his 
bowels racked; he vomits forth words far more filthy than that food; all crude what he utters, nothing duly 
digested, for his passion will not let it be. But as in that case excess of fumes (chumon), making an uproar 
in the stomach, often rejects all its contents; so here, excess of heat, making a tumult in the soul suffers 
him not to conceal what it were right to leave unsaid, but things fit and unfit to be spoken, he says all 
alike, not putting the hearers but himself to shame. As then we get out of the way of those that vomit, so 
let us from those who are angry. Let us cast dust upon their vomit: By doing what? By holding our peace: 
let us call the dogs to eat up the vomit. I know that ye are disgusted at hearing this: but I wish you to feel 


this same disgust when ye see these things take place, and not to be pleased at the thing. The abusive 
man is filthier than the dog that returneth to its own vomit. For if indeed having vomited once he were 
done with it, he would not be like that dog: but if he vomits the same things again, it is plain that he does 
so from having eaten the same again. What then is more abominable than such an one? What filthier than 
that mouth which chews such food? And yet this is a work of nature, but the other not or rather both the 
one and the other are contrary to nature. How? Since it is not according to nature to be causelessly 
abusive, but against nature: he speaks nothing then like a man, but part as beast, part as madman. As 
then the disease of the body is contrary to nature, so also is this. And to show that it is contrary to nature, 
if he shall continue in it, he will perish by little and little: but if he continue in that which is natural, he 
will not perish. I had rather sit at table with a man who eats dirt, than with one who speaks such words. 
See ye not the swine devouring dung? So also do these. For what is more stinking than the words which 
abusive men utter? It is their study to speak nothing wholesome, nothing pure, but whatever is base, 
whatever is unseemly, that they study both to do and say: and what is worse, they think to disgrace others, 
while they in fact are disgracing themselves. For that it is themselves they disgrace is plain. For, leaving 
out of the question those who speak lies (in their railings), say it be some notorious harlot, or even from 
the stage some other (abandoned creature), and let that person be having a fight with some other person: 
then let the latter cast this up to the former (what she or he is), and the former retort upon the latter the 
same reproach: which of them is most damaged by the words? For the former is but called what in fact he 
or she is, which is not the case with the other: so that the first gets nothing more in the way of shame 
(than there was before), while to the other there accrues a great accession of disgrace. But again, let 
there be some hidden actions (mod. text eirgasmena “which have been done”), and let only the person 
abusing know of them: then, holding his peace until now, let him openly parade (ekpompeueto) the 
reproach: even so, he himself is more disgraced than the other. How? by making himself the herald of the 
wickedness, so getting for himself either the imputation of not being privy to any such thing, or the 
character of one not fit to be trusted. And you shall see all men forthwith accuse him: “If indeed he had 
been privy to a murder being done, he ought to have revealed it all:” and so they regard him with aversion 
as not human even, they hate him, they say he is a wild beast, fierce and cruel: while the other they 
pardon much rather than him. For we do not so much hate those that have wounds, as those that compel 
one to uncover and show them. Thus that man has not only disgraced the other, but himself as well and 
his hearers, and the common nature of men: he has wounded the hearer, done no good. For this reason 
Paul says: “If there be any word that is good for edifying, that it may minister grace unto the hearers.” 
(Eph. iv. 29.) Let us get a tongue speaking only good things, that we may be lovely and amiable. But 
indeed, everything is come to that pitch of wickedness, that many boast of the very things, for which they 
should hide their faces. For the threats of the many are of this kind: “thou canst not bear my tongue,” say 
they. Words, these, worthy only of a woman, of an abandoned drunken old hag, one of those that are 
dragged (to punishment) in the forum, a procuress. Nothing more shameful than these words, nothing 
more unmanly, more womanlike, than to have your strength in the tongue, and to think great things of 
yourself because you can rail, just like the fellows in processions, like the buffoons, parasites, and 
flatterers. Swine they are rather than men, who pride themselves upon this. Whereas you should (sooner) 
have buried yourself, and if another gave you this character, should recoil from the charge as odious and 
unmanly, instead of that you have made yourself the herald of (your own) disgrace (hubreon). But you will 
not be able to hurt him you speak ill of. Wherefore I beseech you, considering how the wickedness is come 
to such a height, that many boast of it, let us return to our senses, let us recover those who are thus mad, 
let us take away these councils out of the city, let us make our tongue gracious, let us rid it of all evil 
speaking, that being clean from sins, we may be able to draw down upon us the good-will from above, and 
to have mercy vouchsafed unto us from God, through the grace and compassion of His only-begotten Son, 
with Whom to the Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXII 


ACTS XV. 1 


“And certain men which came down from Judea taught the brethren, and said, Except ye be circumcised 
after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved.” 


Mark how at every step of the right progress in respect of the Gentiles, the beginning is brought in as 
matter of necessity. Before this (Peter) being found fault with, justified himself, and said all that he said in 
the tone of apology, which was what made his words acceptable: then, the Jews having turned away, upon 
this (Paul) came to the Gentiles. Here again, seeing another extravagance coming in, upon this (the 
apostle) enacts the law. For as it is likely that they, as being taught of God, discoursed to all indifferently, 
this moved to jealousy them of the Jews (who had believed). And they did not merely speak of 
circumcision, but they said, Ye cannot even be saved. Whereas the very opposite to this was the case, that 
receiving circumcision they could not be saved. Do you mark how closely the trials succeed each other, 
from within, from without? It is well ordered too, that this happens when Paul is present, that he may 
answer them. “When therefore Paul and Barnabas had no small dissension and disputation with them, 
they determined that Paul and Barnabas, and certain other of them, should go up to Jerusalem unto the 
apostles and elders about this question.” (v. 2.) And Paul does not say, What? Have I not a right to be 
believed after so many signs? but he complied for their sakes. “And being brought on their way by the 


Church, they passed through Phenice and Samaria, declaring the conversion of the Gentiles: and they 
caused great joy unto all the brethren.” (v. 3.) And observe, the consequence is that all the Samaritans 
also, learn what has come to the Gentiles: and they rejoiced. “And when they were come to Jerusalem, 
they were received of the Church, and of the apostles and elders, and they declared all things that God 
had done with them.” (v. 4.) See what a providence is here! “But there rose up certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees which believed, saying, That it was needful to circumcise them, and to command them to keep 
the law of Moses. And the apostles and elders came together to consider of this matter. And when there 
had been much disputing, Peter rose up and said unto them, Men and brethren, ye know how that of old 
days God made choice among us, that the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of the Gospel, and 
believe.” (v. 5-7.) Observe Peter from the first standing aloof (kechorismenon) from the affair, and even to 
this time judaizing. And yet (says he) “ye know.” (ch. x. 45; xi. 2.) Perhaps those were present who of old 
found fault with him in the matter of Cornelius, and went in with him (on that occasion): for this reason he 
brings them forward as witnesses. “From old days,” he says, “did choose among you.” What means, 
“Among you?” Either, in Palestine, or, you being present. “By my mouth.” Observe how he shows that it 
was God speaking by him, and no human utterance. “And God, that knoweth the hearts, gave testimony 
unto them:” he refers them to the spiritual testimony: “by giving them the Holy Ghost even as unto us.” (v. 
8.) Everywhere he puts the Gentiles upon a thorough equality. “And put no difference between us and 
them, having purified their hearts by faith.” (v. 9.) From faith alone, he says, they obtained the same gifts. 
This is also meant as a lesson to those (objectors); this is able to teach even them that faith only is needed, 
not works nor circumcision. For indeed they do not say all this only by way of apology for the Gentiles, but 
to teach (the Jewish believers) also to abandon the Law. However, at present this is not said. “Now 
therefore why tempt ye God, to put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples?” (v. 10.) What means, “Tempt ye 
God?” As if He had not power to save by faith. Consequently, it proceeds from a want of faith, this 
bringing in the Law. Then he shows that they themselves were nothing benefited by it, and he turns the 
whole (stress of his speech) against the Law, not against them, and (so) cuts short the accusation of them: 
“which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear. But we believe that through the grace of the Lord 
Jesus we shall be saved, even as they.” (v. 11.) How full of power these words! The same that Paul says at 
large in the Epistle to the Romans, the same says Peter here. “For if Abraham,” says (Paul), “was justified 
by works, he hath whereof to glory, but not before God.” (Rom. iv. 2.) Do you perceive that all this is more 
a lesson for them than apology for the Gentiles? However, if he had spoken this without a plea for 
speaking, he would have been suspected: an occasion having offered, he lays hold of it, and speaks out 
fearlessly. See on all occasions how the designs of their foes are made to work with them. If those had not 
stirred the question, these things would not have been spoken, nor what follows. 


(Recapitulation.) (b) But let us look more closely at what has been said. “And certain men,” etc. In 
Jerusalem, then, there were not any believers from among the Gentiles: but in Antioch of course there 
were. Therefore there came down certain yet laboring under this disease of the love of rule, and wishing 
to have those of the Gentiles attached to them. And yet Paul, though he too was learned in the Law, was 
not thus affected. “When therefore Paul and Barnabas had no small disputation with them,” etc. (v. 2.) But 
when he returned from thence, the doctrine also became more exact. For if they at Jerusalem enjoin no 
such thing, much more these (have no right to do so). “And being brought on their way,” etc, “they caused 
no small joy to the brethren.” (v. 3.) Do you mark, as many as are not enamoured of rule, rejoiced in their 
believing? It was no ambitious feeling that prompted their recitals, neither was it for display, but in 
justification of the preaching to the Gentiles. (v. 4.) Thus they say nothing of what had happened in the 
matter of the Jews. “But there arose up certain of the sect of the Pharisees which believed,” etc. (v. 5.) (a) 
But even if they would needs bring over the Gentiles to their side, they learn that neither must the 
Apostles overlook it. “And the Apostles and elders,” etc. (v. 6.) “Among us,” he says, “God chose:” and 
“from old days:” long ago, he says, not now. And this too is no small point—at a time when Jews believed, 
not turned away (from the Gospel). “Among us;” an argument from the place: “of old days,” from the time. 
And that expression, “Chose:” just as in their own case he says not, (so) willed it, but, “Chose that the 
Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of the Gospel and believe.” Whence is this proved? From the 
Spirit. Then he shows that the testimony given them is not of grace merely, but of their virtue. “And God 
which knoweth the hearts bare them witness” (v. 8); having afforded to them nothing less (than to us), for, 
he says, “Put no difference between us and them.” (v. 9.) Why then, hearts are what one must everywhere 
look to. And it is very appositely said, “God that knoweth the hearts bare them witness:” as in the former 
instance, “Thou, Lord, that knowest the hearts of all men.” (ch. i. 24.) For to show that this is the 
meaning, observe what he adds, “Put no difference between us and them.” When he has mentioned the 
testimony borne to them, then he utters that great word, the same which Paul speaks, “Neither 
circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision.” (1 Cor. vii. 19.) “That he may make the twain one in 
Himself.” (Eph. ii. 5.) Of all these the seeds lie in Peter’s discourse. And he does not say (between) them of 
the circumcision, but “Between us,” that is the Apostles, “and them.” Then, that the expression, “no 
difference” may not seem an outrage, After faith, he says—”Having purified their hearts by faith” (v. 10)— 
He thoroughly cleansed them first. Then he shows, not that the Law was evil, but themselves weak.—”But 
we believe that through the grace of the Lord Jesus we shall be saved even as they.” (v. 11.) Mark how he 
ends with a fearful consideration. He does not discourse to them from the Prophets, but from things 
present, of which themselves were witnesses. Of course (the Prophets) also themselves anon add their 
testimony (infra v. 15), and make the reason stronger by what has now come to pass. And observe, he first 
permits the question to be moved in the Church, and then speaks. “And put no difference between”—he 
said not, them of the circumcision, but “us and them,” i.e. the Gentiles: for this (gradual advance) little by 


little is stronger. “Why therefore tempt ye God?” who is become (the) God of the Gentiles: for this was 
tempting: * * * whether He is able to save even after the Law. See what he does. He shows that they are in 
danger. For if, what the Law could not do, faith had power to do, “we believe that through the grace of the 
Lord Jesus we shall be saved even as they” (comp. Gal. ii. 16): but faith falling off, behold, themselves 
(are) in destruction. And he did not say, Why do ye disbelieve? which was more harsh, but, “Tempt God,” 
and that when the fact is demonstrated. 


(c) Great effrontery this, of the Pharisees, that even after faith they set up the Law, and will not obey the 
Apostles. But see these, how mildly they speak, and not in the tone of authority: such words are amiable, 
and more apt to fix themselves in the mind. Observe, it is nowhere a display of words, but demonstration 
by facts, by the Spirit. And yet, though they have such proofs, they still speak gently. And observe they do 
not come accusing those at Antioch, but “declaring all things that God had done with them:” (v. 4) but 
thence again these men lay hold upon the occasion (to compass their own objects), “but there rose up,” 
etc. (v. 1.) Such were the pains they took in their love of power: and it was not with the knowledge of the 
Apostles that they Paul and Barnabas were blamed. But still they brought forward none of these charges: 
but when they have proved the matter, then (the Apostles) write in stronger terms. 


For gentleness is everywhere a great good: gentleness, I say, not stupid indifference; gentleness, not 
adulation: for between these there is a vast difference. Nothing ruffled Paul, nothing discomposed Peter. 
When thou hast convincing proofs, why lose thy temper, to render these of none effect? It is impossible for 
one who is out of temper ever to persuade. Yesterday also we discoursed about anger; but there is no 
reason why we should not to-day also; perchance a second exhortation coming directly after the first will 
effect somewhat. For indeed a medicine though of virtue to heal a wound, unless it be constantly renewed, 
mars all. And think not that our continual discoursing about the same things is a condemning of you: for if 
we condemned you, we should not discourse; but now, hoping that you will gain much, we speak these 
things. Would indeed that we did speak constantly of the same things: would that there were no other 
subject of our discourses, than how we might overcome our passions. For is it not contrary to all reason, 
that while emperors, living in luxury and so great honor, have no subject of discourse either while sitting 
at table, or at any other time, save only how to overcome their enemies—and therefore it is that they hold 
their assemblies each day, and appoint generals and soldiers, and demand taxes and tributes; and that of 
all state affairs, the moving causes are these two, the overcoming of those who make war upon them, and 
the establishing of their subjects in peace—we have no mind for such themes as this, nor ever even dream 
of conversing upon them: but how we may buy land, or purchase slaves, and make our property greater, 
these are subjects we can talk about every day, and never be tired of them: while concerning things in 
ourselves and really our own, we neither wish to speak ourselves, nor so much as dream of tolerating 
advice, nor of enduring to hear others speaking about them? But answer me, what do you talk about? 
About dinner? Why that is a subject for cooks. Of money? Nay, that is a theme for hucksters and 
merchants. Of buildings? That belongs to carpenters and builders. Of land? That talk is for husbandmen. 
But for us, there is no other proper business, save this, how we may make wealth for the soul. Then let not 
the discourse be wearisome to you. Why is it that none finds fault with the physician for always 
discoursing of the healing art, nor with people of other crafts for talking about their peculiar arts? If 
indeed the mastery over our passions were really achieved, so that there were no need of putting us in 
mind, we might reasonably be taxed with ambition and display: or rather, not then either. For even if it 
were gained, for all that, there would be need of discoursing, that one might not relapse and remain 
uncorrected: as in fact physicians discourse not only to the sick, but also to the whole, and they have 
books on this subject, on the one part how to free from disease, on the other how to preserve health. So 
that even if we are well, still we must not give over, but must do all in order to the preserving of our 
health. And when we are sick there is a twofold necessity for advice: first, that we may be freed from the 
disease; secondly, that having been freed, we may not fall into it again. Well then, we are discoursing now 
by the method of treating the sick, not by the rules for the treatment of the healthy. 


How then may one root out this evil passion? how subdue (huposkeliseie) this violent fever? Let us see 
whence it had its birth, and let us remove the cause. Whence is it wont to arise? From arrogance and 
much haughtiness. This cause then let us remove, and the disease is removed together with it. But what is 
arrogance? whence does it arise? for perhaps we are likely to have to go back to a still higher origin. But 
whatever course the reason of the thing may point out, that let us take, that we may go to the bottom of 
the mischief, and pluck it up by the roots. Whence then comes arrogance? From our not looking into our 
own concerns, but instead of that, busying ourselves about the nature of land, though we are not 
husbandmen, and the nature of gold, though we are not merchants, and concerning clothing, and 
everything else: while to ourselves and our own nature we never look at all. And who, you will say, is 
ignorant of his own nature? Many: perhaps all, save a few: and if ye will, I will show the proof of it. For, 
tell me, what is man? If one were asked, will he be able to answer outright to the questions, In what he 
differs from the brutes, in what he is akin to the heavenly inhabitants, what can be made of man? For as in 
the case of any other material, so also in this case: man is the subject-matter, but of this can be made 
either an angel or a beast. Does not this seem a strange saying? And yet ye have often heard it in the 
Scriptures. For of certain human beings it was said, “he is the angel of the Lord” (Mal. ii. 7): and “from his 
lips,” saith it, “they shall seek judgment” (Mal. iii. 1): and again, “I send My angel before Thy face:” but of 
some, “Serpents, generation of vipers.” (Matt. xii. 34.) So then, it all depends upon the use. Why do I say, 
an angel? the man can become God, and a child of God. For we read, “I have said, Ye are gods, and all of 


you are children of the Most High.” (Ps. Ixxxii. 6.) And what is greater, the power to become both God and 
angel and child of God is put into his own hands. Yea, so it is, man can be the maker of an angel. 
Perchance this saying has startled you? Hear however Christ saying: “In the Resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are like unto the angels.” (Matt. xxii. 30.) And again, “He that is able 
to receive it, let him receive it.” (Matt. xix. 12.) In a word, it is virtue which makes angels: but this is in 
our power: therefore we are able to make angels, though not in nature, certainly in will. For indeed if 
virtue be absent, it is no advantage to be an angel by nature; and the Devil is a proof of this, who was an 
angel once: but if virtue be present, it is no loss to be a man by nature; and John is a proof of this, who 
was a man, and Elias who went up into heaven, and all those who are about to depart thither. For these 
indeed, though with bodies, were not prevented from dwelling in heaven: while those others, though 
without bodies, could not remain in heaven. Let no one then grieve or be vexed with his nature as if it 
were a hindrance to him, but with his will. He (the Devil) from being incorporeal became a lion: for lo! it 
saith, “Our adversary, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour” (1 Pet. v. 8): we 
from being corporeal, become angels. For just as if a person, having found some precious material, should 
despise it, as not being an artificer, it will be a great loss to him, whether it be pearls, or a pearl shell, or 
any other such thing that he has seen; so we likewise, if we are ignorant of our own nature, shall despise 
it much: but if we know what it is, we shall exhibit much zeal, and reap the greatest profits. For from this 
nature is wrought a king’s robe, from this a king’s house, from this nature are fashioned a king’s 
members: all are kingly. Let us not then misuse our own nature to our hurt. He has made us “a little lower 
than the angels,” (Ps. viii. 5), I mean, by reason of death: but even that little we have now recovered. 
There is nothing therefore to hinder us from becoming nigh to the angels, if we will. Let us then will it, let 
us will it, and having exercised ourselves thoroughly, let us return honor to the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, now and ever, world without end, Amen. 


HOMILY XXXII 


ACTS XV. 13, 15 


“And after they had held their peace, James answered, saying, Men and brethren, hearken unto me: 
Symeon hath declared how God at the first did visit the Gentiles, to take out of them a people for his 
name. And to this agree the words of the prophets.” 


This (James) was bishop, as they say, and therefore he speaks last, and herein is fulfilled that saying, “In 
the mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be established.” (Deut. xvii. 6; Matt. xviii. 16.) But 
observe the discretion shown by him also, in making his argument good from the prophets, both new and 
old. For he had no acts of his own to declare, as Peter had and Paul. And indeed it is wisely ordered that 
this (the active) part is assigned to those, as not intended to be locally fixed in Jerusalem, whereas (James) 
here, who performs the part of teacher, is no way responsible for what has been done, while however he is 
not divided from them in opinion. (b) “Men and brethren,” he says, “hearken unto me.” Great is the 
moderation of the man. His also is a more complete oration, as indeed it puts the completion to the matter 
under discussion. (a) “Symeon,” he says, “declared:” (namely,) in Luke, in that he prophesied, “Which 
Thou hast prepared before the face of all nations, a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of Thy 
people Israel.” (c) “How God at the first did visit the Gentiles, to take out of them a people for His Name.” 
(Luke ii. 25.) Then, since that (witness), though from the time indeed he was manifest, yet had not 
authority by reason of his not being ancient, therefore he produces ancient prophecy also, saying, “And to 
this agree the words of the Prophets, as it is written: After this I wilt return, and will build again the 
tabernacle of David which is fallen down; and I will build again the ruins thereof, and I will set it up.” (v. 
16.) What? was Jerusalem raised up? Was it not rather thrown down? What sort of raising up does he call 
that which took place after the return from Babylon? “That the residue of men,” he says, “may seek the 
Lord, even all the Gentiles upon whom My Name is called.” (v. 17.) Then, what makes his word 
authoritative—”Saith the Lord, which doeth all these things:” and, for that this is no new thing, but all was 
planned from the beginning, “Known unto God are all His works from everlasting.” (v. 18.) And then again 
his authority (kai to axioma palin) (as Bishop): “Wherefore my sentence is, that we trouble not them, 
which from among the Gentiles are turned to God: but that we write unto them, that they abstain from 
pollution of idols, and from fornication, and from things strangled, and from blood. For Moses of old time 
hath in every city them that preach him, being read in the synagogues every sabbath day.” (v. 19-21.) 
Since then they had heard of the Law, with good reason he enjoins these things from the Law, that he may 
not seem to make it of no authority. And (yet) observe how he does not let them be told these things from 
the Law, but from himself, saying, It is not that I heard these things from the Law, but how? “We have 
judged.” Then the decree is made in common. “Then pleased it the Apostles and elders, together with the 
whole Church, to choose men of their own company”—do you observe they do not merely enact these 
matters, and nothing more?—”and send them to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas: namely, Judas surnamed 
Barsabas, and Silas, chief men among the brethren: and they wrote letters by them after this manner.” (v. 
22.) And observe, the more to authenticate the decree, they send men of their own, that there may be no 
room for regarding Paul and his company with suspicion. “The Apostles and elders and brethren send 
greeting unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia.” (v. 23.) And mark 
with what forbearance of all harsh vituperation of those (brethren) they indite their epistle. “Forasmuch 
as we have heard, that certain which went out from us have troubled you with words, subverting your 
souls, saying, Ye must be circumcised, and keep the Law: to whom we gave no such commandment.” (v. 


24.) Sufficient was this charge against the temerity of those men, and worthy of the Apostles’ moderation, 
that they said nothing beyond this. Then to show that they do not act despotically, that all are agreed in 
this, that with deliberation they write this—”It seemed good to us, being assembled with one accord, to 
send men of ours whom we have chosen” (v. 25)—then, that it may not look like disparagement of Paul and 
Barnabas, that those men are sent, observe the encomium passed upon them—”together with our beloved 
Barnabas and Paul, men that have hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. We have 
sent therefore Judas and Silas; who shall also tell you the same things by mouth. For it seemed good to the 
Holy Spirit and to us”—it is not man’s doing, it says—”to lay upon you no greater burden”—again it calls 
the Law a burden: then apologizing even for these injunctions—”save these necessary things” (v. 26-28): 
“That ye abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and from 
fornication from which if ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well. (v. 29.) For these things the New Testament 
did not enjoin: we nowhere find that Christ discoursed about these matters; but these things they take 
from the Law. “From things strangled,” it says, “and from blood.” Here it prohibits murder. (Comp. Gen. 
ix. 5.) “So when they were dismissed, they came to Antioch: and when they had gathered the multitude 
together, they delivered the epistle: which when they had read, they rejoiced for the consolation.” (v. 30, 
31.) Then those (brethren) also exhorted them: and having established them, for towards Paul they were 
contentiously disposed, so departed from them in peace. “And Judas and Silas, being prophets also 
themselves, exhorted the brethren with many words, and confirmed them. And after they had tarried 
there a space, they were let go in peace from the brethren unto the Apostles.” (v. 32, 33.) No more 
factions and fightings, but thenceforth Paul taught. 


(Recapitulation.) “Then all the multitude kept silence,” etc. (v. 12.) There was no arrogance in the Church. 
After Peter Paul speaks, and none silences him: James waits patiently, not starts up (for the next word). 
Great the orderliness (of the proceedings). No word speaks John here, no word the other Apostles, but 
held their peace, for James was invested with the chief rule, and think it no hardship. So clean was their 
soul from love of glory. “And after that they had held their peace, James answered,” etc. (v. 13.) (b) Peter 
indeed spoke more strongly, but James here more mildly: for thus it behooves one in high authority, to 
leave what is unpleasant for others to say, while he himself appears in the milder part. (a) But what means 
it, “How God first (prhoton) did visit?” (v. 14.) (It means) from the beginning (ex archhes). (c) Moreover he 
well says, “Symeon expounded” (exegesato) (or, interpreted), implying that he too spake the mind of 
others. “And to this agree,” etc. Observe how he shows that this is a doctrine of old time. “To take out of 
the Gentiles,” he says, “a people for His Name.” (v. 15.) Not simply, Chose, but, “for His Name,” that is for 
His glory. His Name is not shamed by the taking (prolepsei) the Gentiles first, but it is even a greater 
glory.—Here some even great thing is hinted at: that these are chosen before all. “After this I will return, 
and rebuild the tabernacle of David which is fallen down.” (v. 16.) But if one would look into the matter 
closely, the kingdom of David does in fact now stand, his Offspring reigning everywhere. For what is the 
good of the buildings and the city, with none obeying there? And what is the harm arising from the 
destruction of the city, when all are willing to give their very souls? There is that come which is more 
illustrious than David: in all parts of the world is he now sung. This has come to pass: if so, then must this 
also come to pass, “And I will build again the ruins thereof, and I will set it up:” to what end? “that the 
residue of men may seek the Lord, and all the Gentiles, upon whom My Name is called.” (v. 17.) If then it 
was to this end that the city rose again (namely) because of Him (that was to come) of them, it shows that 
of the building of the city the cause is, the calling of the Gentiles. Who are “the residue?” those who are 
then left. “And all the Gentiles, upon whom My Name is called:” but observe, how he keeps the due order, 
and brings them in second. “Saith the Lord, which doeth these things.” Not “saith” (only), but “doeth.” 
Why then, it was God’s work.—”But the question is other than this (namely), what Peter spoke more 
plainly, whether they must be circumcised. Then why dost thou harangue about these matters?” For what 
the objectors asserted, was not that they must not be received upon believing, but that it must be with the 
Law. And upon this Peter well pleaded: but then, as this very thing above all others troubled the hearers, 
therefore he sets this to rights again (therapeuei). And observe, that which was needful to be enacted as a 
rule, that it is not necessary to keep the Law, this Peter introduced: but the milder part, the truth which 
was received of old, this James saith, and dwells upon that concerning which nothing is written, in order 
that having soothed their minds by that which is acknowledged, he may opportunely introduce this 
likewise. “Wherefore,” saith he, “my sentence is, not to trouble them which from among the Gentiles do 
turn unto God” (v. 19), that is, not to subvert: for, if God called them, and these observances subvert, we 
fight against God. And again, “them which from the Gentiles,” he saith, “do turn.” And he says well, with 
authority, the “my sentence is. But that we write unto them that they abstain from pollutions of idols, and 
from fornication”—(b) and yet they often insisted upon these points in discoursing to them—but, that he 
may seem also to honor the Law (he mentions), these also, speaking (however) not as from Moses but 
from the Apostles, and to make the commandments many, he has divided the one into two (saying), “and 
from things strangled, and from blood.” (v. 20.) For these, although relating to the body, were necessary to 
be observed, because (these things) caused great evils, “For Moses hath of old times in every city,” etc. (v. 
21.) This above all quieted them. (anepausen) (a) For this cause I affirm that it is good (so “to write to 
them.”) Then why do we not write the same injunctions to Jews also? Moses discourses unto them. See 
what condescension (to their weakness)! Where it did no harm, he set him up as teacher, and indulged 
them with a gratification which hindered nothing, by permitting Jews to hear him in regard of these 
matters, even while leading away from him them of the Gentiles. See what wisdom! He seems to honor 
him, and to set him up as the authority for his own people, and by this very thing he leads away the 
Gentiles from him! “Being read in the synagogues every sabbath day.” Then why do they not learn (what is 


to be learnt) out of him, for instance * *? Through the perversity of these men. He shows that even these 
(the Jews) need observe no more (than these necessary things). And if we do not write to them, it is not 
that they are bound to observe anything more, but only that they have one to tell them. And he does not 
say, Not to offend, nor to turn them back, which is what Paul said to the Galatians, but, “not to trouble 
them:” he shows that the point (katorthoma) if carried is nothing but a mere troubling. Thus he made an 
end of the whole matter; and while he seems to preserve the Law by adopting these rules from it, he 
unbinds it by taking only these. (c) There was a design of Providence in the disputation also, that after the 
disputation the doctrine might be more firm. “Then pleased it the Apostles to send chosen men of their 
own company,” etc., no ordinary persons, but the “leading men; having written” (letters) “by them after 
this manner. To those in Antioch,” it says, “and Syria and Cilicia.” (v. 22, 23) where the disease had its 
birth. Observe how they say nothing harsher (phortikoteron) against those men, but look to one thing only, 
namely, to undo (the mischief) which has been done. For this would make even the movers of the faction 
there to confess (that they were wrong). They do not say, The seducers, the pestilent fellows, or suchlike: 
though where need is, Paul does this, as when he says, “O full of all guile” (ch. xiii. 10): but here, the point 
being carried, there was no need. And observe, they do not put it, That certain from us ordered you to 
keep the Law, but, “Troubled you with words, subverting your souls,”—nothing could be more proper 
(kurioteron) than that word: none (of the other speakers) has so spoken of the things done by those men. 
“The souls,” he says, already strongly established, these persons are anascheuazontes as in speaking of a 
building, “taking them down again:” displacing them (metatithentes) from the foundation). “To whom,” he 
says, “we gave no such commandment. It seemed good therefore to us being assembled with one accord, 
to send chosen men unto you together with our beloved Barnabas and Paul, men that have hazarded their 
lives for the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (v. 25, 26.) If “beloved,” they will not despise them, if they 
“have hazarded their lives,” they have themselves a right to be believed. “We have sent,” it saith, “Judas 
and Silas, who shall also tell you the same things by word of mouth.” (v. 27.) For it was necessary that 
there should be not merely the Epistle there by itself, lest they should say that Paul and Barnabas had 
suppressed (the real purport), that they said one thing instead of another. The encomium passed upon 
Paul stopped their mouths. For this is the reason why neither Paul comes alone nor Barnabas (with him), 
but others also from the Church; that he may not be suspected, seeing it was he that advocated that 
doctrine: nor yet those from Jerusalem alone. It shows that they have a right to be believed. “For it 
seemed good,” say they, “to the Holy Ghost and to us” (v. 28): not making themselves equal (to Him )— 
they are not so mad. But why does it put this (so)? Why did they add, “And to us,” and yet it had sufficed to 
say, “To the Holy Ghost?” The one, “To the Holy Ghost,” that they may not deem it to be of man; the other, 
“To us,” that they may be taught that they also themselves admit (the Gentiles), although themselves 
being in circumcision. They have to speak to men who are still weak and afraid of them: this is the reason 
why this also is added. And it shows that it is not by way of condescension that they speak, neither 
because they spared them, nor as considering them weak, but the contrary; for great was the reverence of 
the teachers also. “To lay upon you no greater burden”—they are ever calling it a burden—and again, 
“save these necessary things:” for that was a superfluous burden. See here a brief Epistle, with nothing 
more in it (than was needed), neither arts of persuasion (kataskeuas) nor reasonings, but simply a 
command: for it was the Spirit’s legislating. “So when they were dismissed they came to Antioch, and 
having gathered the multitude together, they delivered to them the epistle.” (v. 30.) After the epistle, then 
(Judas and Silas) also themselves exhort them by word (v. 31): for this also was needful, that (Paul and 
Barnabas) might be quit of all suspicion. “Being prophets also themselves,” it says, exhorted the brethren 
“with many words.” It shows here the right that Paul and Barnabas have to be believed. For Paul also 
might have done this, but it behooved to be done by these. “And after they had tarried there a space, they 
were let go in peace. (v. 33.) 


No more faction. On this occasion, I suppose, it was that they received the right hand, as he says himself, 
“They gave to me and Barnabas right hands of fellowship.” (Gal. ii. 9.) There he says, “They added nothing 
to me.” (ib. 6.) For they confirmed his view: they praised and admired it.—It shows that even from human 
reasonings it is possible to see this, not to say from the Holy Ghost only, that they sinned a sin not easy to 
be corrected. For such things need not the Spirit.—It shows that the rest are not necessary, but 
superfluous, seeing these things are necessary. “From which if ye keep yourselves,” it saith, “ye shall do 
well.” It shows that nothing is lacking to them, but this is sufficient. For it might have been done also 
without letters, but that there may be a law in writing (they send this Epistle): again, that they may obey 
the law (the Apostles), also told those men (the same things), and they did this, “and confirmed them, and 
having tarried a space were let go in peace.” 


Let us not then be offended on account of the heretics. For look, here at the very outset of the preaching, 
how many offences there were: I speak not of those which arose from them that were without; for these 
were nothing: but of the offences which were within. For instance, first Ananias, then the “murmuring,” 
then Simon the sorcerer; afterwards they that accused Peter on account of Cornelius, next the famine, 
lastly this very thing, the chief of the evils. For indeed it is impossible when any good thing has taken 
place, that some evil should not also subsist along with it. Let us not then be disturbed, if certain are 
offended, but let us thank God even for this, because it makes us more approved. For not tribulations only, 
but even temptations also render us more illustrious. A man is no such great lover of the truth, only for 
holding to it when there is none to lead him astray from it: to hold fast to the truth when many are 
drawing him away, this makes the proved man. What then? Is this why offences come? I am not speaking 
as if God were the author of them: God forbid! but I mean, that even out of their wickedness He works 


good to us: it was never His wish that they should arise: “Grant to them,” He saith, “that they may be one” 
(john xvii. 21): but since offences do come, they are no hurt, to these, but even a benefit: just as the 
persecutors unwillingly benefit the Martyrs by dragging them to martyrdom, and yet they are not driven 
to this by God; just so is it here. Let us not look (only at this), that men are offended: this very thing is 
itself a proof of the excellence of the doctrine—that many stimulate and counterfeit it: for it would not be 
so, if it were not good. And this I will now show, and make on all hands plain to you. Of perfumes, the 
fragrant spices are they which people adulterate and counterfeit; as, for instance, the amomum leaf. For 
because these are rare and of necessary use, therefore there come to be spurious imitations likewise. 
Nobody would care to counterfeit any common article. The pure life gets many a false pretender to it: no 
man would care to counterfeit the man of vicious life; no, but the man of monastic life.—What then shall 
we say to the heathen? There comes a heathen and says, “I wish to become a Christian, but I know not 
whom to join: there is much fighting and faction among you, much confusion: which doctrine am I to 
choose?” How shall we answer him? “Each of you” (says he) “asserts, I speak the truth.’“ (b) No doubt: 
this is in our favor. For if we told you to be persuaded by arguments, you might well be perplexed: but if 
we bid you believe the Scriptures, and these are simple and true, the decision is easy for you. If any agree 
with the Scriptures, he is the Christian; if any fight against them, he is far from this rule. (a) “But which 
am I to believe, knowing as I do nothing at all of the Scriptures? The others also allege the same thing for 
themselves. What then (c)if the other come, and say that the Scripture has this, and you that it has 
something different, and ye interpret the Scriptures diversely, dragging their sense (each his own way)?” 
And you then, I ask, have you no understanding, no judgment? “And how should I be able (to decide),” 
says he, “I who do not even know how to judge of your doctrines? I wish to become a learner, and you are 
making me forthwith a teacher.” If he say this, what, say you, are we to answer him? How shall we 
persuade him? Let us ask whether all this be not mere pretence and subterfuge. Let us ask whether he 
has decided (kategnoke) against the heathen (that they are wrong). The fact he will assuredly affirm, for 
of course, if he had not so decided, he would not have come to (enquire about) our matters: let us ask the 
grounds on which he has decided, for to be sure he has not settled the matter out of hand. Clearly he will 
say, “Because (their gods) are creatures, and are not the uncreated God.” Good. If then he find this in the 
other parties (aireseis), but among us the contrary, what argument need we? We all confess that Christ is 
God. But let us see who fight (against this truth), and who not. Now we, affirming Him to be God speak of 
Him things worthy of God, that He hath power, that He is not a slave, that He is free, that He doeth of 
Himself: whereas the other says the reverse. Again I ask: if you would learn (to be) a physician, * * *? And 
yet among them are many (different) doctrines. For if you accept without more ado just what you are told, 
this is not acting like a man: but if you have judgment and sense, you shall assuredly know what is good. 
We affirm the Son to be God, we verify (epaletheuomen) what we affirm: but they affirm indeed, but (in 
fact) confess not.—But to mention (something) even plainer: those have certain persons from whom they 
are called, openly showing the name of the heresiarch himself, and each heresy in like manner: with us, 
no man has given us a name, but the faith itself. However, this (talk of yours) is mere pretence and 
subterfuge. For answer me: how is it that if you would buy a cloak, though ignorant of the art of weaving, 
you do not speak such words as these—”I do not know how to buy; they cheat me”—but do all you can to 
learn, and so whatever else it be that you would buy: but here you speak these words? For at this rate, you 
will accept nothing at all. For let there be one that has no (religious) doctrine whatever: if he should say 
what you say about the Christians—”There is such a multitude of men, and they have different doctrines; 
this a heathen, that a Jew, the other a Christian: no need to accept any doctrine whatever, for they are at 
variance one with another; but I am a learner, and do not wish to be a judge”—but if you have yielded (so 
far as) to pronounce against (kataginoskein) one doctrine, this pretext no longer has place for you. For 
just as you were able to reject the spurious, so here also, having come, you shall be able to prove what is 
profitable. For he that has not pronounced against any doctrine at all, may easily say this: but he that has 
pronounced against any, though he have chosen none, by going on in the same way, will be able to see 
what he ought to do. Then let us not make pretexts and excuses, and all will be easy. For, to show you that 
all this is mere excuse, answer me this: Do you know what you ought to do, and what to leave undone? 
Then why do you not what you ought? Do that, and by right reason seek of God, and He will assuredly 
reveal it to thee. “God,” it saith, “is no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that feareth Him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him.” (ch. x. 34, 35.) It cannot be that he who hears without 
prejudice should not be persuaded. For just as, if there were a rule, by which everything behooved to be 
put straight, it would not need much consideration, but it would be easy to detect the person who 
measures falsely (ton parametrhounta labhein), so is it here. “Then how is it they do not see it ata 
glance?” Many things are the cause of this: both preconceived opinion, and human causes (aitiai). The 
others, say you, say the same thing about us. How? For are we separated from the Church? have we our 
heresiarchs? Are we called after men—as one of them has Marcion, another Manichaeus, a third Arius, for 
the author and leader (of his sect)? Whereas if we likewise do receive an appellation from any man, we do 
not take them that have been the authors of some heresy, but men that presided over us, and governed 
the Church. We have no “masters upon the earth”’—God forbid—we have “One Master that is in heaven.” 
(Matt. xxiii. 9, 10.) “And those also,” says he, “say the same.” But there stands the name set over them, 
accusing them, and stopping their mouths.—How is it, there have been many heathen, and none of them 
asked these questions: and among the philosophers there were these (differences), and yet none of those 
holding the right party (hairesin) was hindered (thereby)?—Why did not (those believers) say, when (the 
others) raised these questions, “Both these and those are Jews: which must we believe?” But they believed 
as they ought. Then let us also obey the laws of God, and do all things according to His good pleasure, 


that having virtuously passed this life present, we may be enabled to attain unto the good things promised 
to them that love Him, by the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and the 
Holy Ghost together, be glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXIV 


ACTS XV. 35 


“Paul also and Barnabas continued in Antioch, teaching and preaching the word of the Lord, with many 
others also.” 


Observe again their humility, how they let others also take part in the preaching. “And some days after 
Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us go again and visit our brethren in every city where we have preached the 
word of the Lord, and see how they do. And Barnabas determined to take with them John, whose surname 
was Mark. But Paul thought not good (hexiou see note 3, p. 213) to take him with them, who departed 
from them from Pamphylia, and went not with them to the work. And the contention (or exasperation) was 
so sharp between them, that they departed asunder one from the other.” (v. 36-39.) And already indeed 
Luke has described to us the character of the Apostles, that the one was more tender and indulgent, but 
this one more strict and austere. For the gifts are diverse—(the gifts, I say), for that this is a gift is 
manifest—but the one befitting one, the other another set of characters, and if they change places, harm 
results instead of good. (b) In the Prophets too we find this: diverse minds, diverse characters: for 
instance, Elias austere, Moses meek. So here Paul is more vehement. And observe for all this, how gentle 
he is. “Thought not good,” it says, “to take him with them that had departed from them from Pamphylia.” 
(a) And there seems indeed to be exasperation (paroxusmos), but in fact the whole matter is a plan of the 
Divine Providence, that each should receive his proper place: and it behooved that they should not be 
upon a par, but the one should lead, and the other be led. “And so Barnabas took Mark, and sailed unto 
Cyprus; and Paul chose Silas, and departed, being recommended by the brethren unto the grace of God. 
And he went through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the Churches.” (v. 39-41.) And this also is a work of 
Providence. For the Cyprians had exhibited nothing of the like sort as they at Antioch and the rest: and 
those needed the softer character, but these needed such a character as Paul’s. “Which then,” say you, 
“did well? he that took, or he that left?” *** (c) For just as a general would not choose to have a low 
person always to his baggage-bearer, so neither did the Apostle. This corrected the other’s, and instructed 
(Mark) himself. “Then did Barnabas ill?” say you. “And how is it not amiss (atopon), that upon so small a 
matter there should arise so great an evil?” In the first place then, no evil did come of it, if, sufficing each 
for whole nations, they were divided the one from the other, but a great good. And besides, they would not 
readily have chosen to leave each other. But admire, I pray you, the writer, how he does not conceal this 
either. “But at any rate,” say you, “if they must needs part, let it be without exasperation.” Nay, but if 
nothing more, observe this, that in this too is shown what was of man (in the preaching of the Gospel). For 
if the like behooved to be shown (even) in what Christ did, much more here. And besides, the contention 
cannot be said to be evil, when each disputes for such objects (as here) and with just reason. I grant you, 
if the exasperation were in seeking his own, and contending for his own honor, this might well be 
(reproved): but if wishing, both the one and the other, to instruct and teach, the one took this way and the 
other that, what is there to find fault with? For in many things they acted upon their human judgment; for 
they were not stocks or stones. And observe how Paul impeaches (Mark), and gives the reason. For of his 
exceeding humility he reverenced Barnabas, as having been partner with him in so great works, and being 
with him: but still he did not so reverence him, as to overlook (what was necessary). Now which of them 
advised best, it is not for us to pronounce: but thus far (we may affirm), that it was a great arrangement of 
Providence, if these were to be vouchsafed a second visitation, but those were not to be visited even once. 


(a) “Teaching and preaching the word of the Lord.” (v. 35.) They did not simply tarry in Antioch, but 
taught. What did they “teach,” and what “preach” (evangelize)? They both (taught) those that were 
already believers, and (evangelized) those that were not yet such. “And some days after,” etc. (v. 36.) For 
because there were offences without number, their presence was needed. (d) “How they do,” he says. And 
this he did not know: naturally. See him ever alert, solicitous, not bearing to sit idle, though he underwent 
dangers without end. Do you mark, it was not of cowardice that he came to Antioch? He acts just as a 
physician does in the case of the sick. And the need of visiting them he showed by saying, “In which we 
preached the word. And Barnabas determined,” etc. (v. 37-40.) (So) Barnabas “departed, and went not 
with (him).” (b) The point to be considered, is not that they differed in their opinions, but that they 
accommodated themselves the one to the other (seeing), that thus it was a greater good their being 
parted: and the matter took a pretext from this. What then? did they withdraw in enmity? God forbid! In 
fact you see after this Barnabas receiving many encomiums from Paul in the Epistles. There was “sharp 
contention,” it says, not enmity nor quarrelling. The contention availed so far as to part them. “And 
Barnabas took Mark,” etc. And with reason: for what each supposed to be profitable, he did not forego 
thereafter, because of the fellowship with the other. Nay, it seems to me that the parting took place 
advisedly (kata sunesin), and that they said one to another, “As I wish not, and thou wishest, therefore that 
we may not fight, let us distribute the places.” So that in fact they did this, altogether yielding each to the 
other: for Barnabas wished Paul’s plan to stand, therefore withdrew; on the other hand, Paul wished the 
other’s plan to stand, therefore he withdrew. Would to God we too made such separations, as to go forth 
for preaching. A wonderful man this is; and exceedingly great! To Mark this contest was exceedingly 


beneficial. For the awe inspired by Paul converted him, while the kindness of Barnabas caused that he was 
not left behind: so that they contend indeed, but the gain comes to one and the same end. For indeed, 
seeing Paul choosing to leave him, he would be exceedingly awed, and would condemn himself, and seeing 
Barnabas so taking his part, he would love him exceedingly: and so the disciple was corrected by the 
contention of the teachers: so far was he from being offended thereby. For if indeed they did this with a 
view to their own honor, he might well be offended: but if for his salvation, and they contend for one and 
the same object, to show that he who honored him * * * had well determined, what is there amiss (atopon) 
in it? 


(e) “But Paul,” it says, “departed, having chosen Silas, and being commended to the grace of God.” What 
is this? They prayed it says: they besought God. See on all occasions how the prayer of the brethren can 
do great things. And now he journeyed by land, wishing even by his journeying to benefit those who saw 
(tous horhontas) him. For when indeed they were in haste they sailed, but now not so. (c) “And he went 
through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the Churches. Then came he to Derbe and Lystra.” (v. 41.) Mark the 
wisdom of Paul: he does not go to other cities before he has visited them which had received the Word. 
For it is folly to run at random. This let us also do: let us teach the first in the first place, that these may 
not become an hindrance to them that are to come after. 


“And, behold a certain disciple was there, named Timotheus, the son of a certain woman, which was a 
Jewess, and believed; but his father was a Greek: which was well reported of by the brethren that were at 
Lystra and Iconium. Him would Paul have to go forth with him; and took and circumcised him because of 
the Jews which were in those quarters; for they knew all that his father was a Greek.” (ch. xvi. 1-3.) It is 
indeed amazing, the wisdom of Paul! He that has had so many battles about circumcision, he that moved 
all things to this end, and did not give over until he had carried his point, now that the decree is made 
sure, circumcises the disciple. He not only does not forbid others, but himself does this thing. (b) “Him,” it 
says, “he would have to go forth with him.” And the wonder is this, that he even took him unto him. 
“Because of the Jews,” it says, “which were in those parts:” for they would not endure to hear the word 
from one uncircumcised. (a) Nothing could be wiser. So that in all things he looked to what was profitable: 
he did nothing upon his own preference (prolepsei). (c) And what (then)? Mark the success: he 
circumcised, that he might take away circumcision: for he preached the decrees of the Apostles. “And as 
they went through the cities, they delivered them the decrees for to keep, that were ordained of the 
Apostles and elders which were at Jerusalem. And so were the Churches established in the faith, and 
increased in number daily.” (v. 4, 5.) Dost thou mark fighting, and by fighting, edification? Not warred 
upon by others, but themselves doing contrary things, so they edified the Church! They introduced a 
decree not to circumcise, and he circumcises! “And so were the Churches,” it says, “established in the 
faith,” and in multitude: “increased,” it says, “in number daily.” Then he does not continue to tarry with 
these, as having come to visit them: but how? he goes further. “Now when they had gone throughout 
Phrygia and the region of Galatia, and were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia,” (v. 
6.) having left Phrygia and Galatia, they hastened into the interior. For, it says, “After they were come to 
Mysia, they assayed to go into Bithynia: but the Spirit suffered them not.” (v. 7.) Wherefore they were 
forbidden, he does not say, but that they were “forbidden,” he does say, teaching us to obey and not ask 
questions, and showing that they did many things as men. “And the Spirit,” it says, “suffered them not: but 
having passed by Mysia they came down to Troas.” (v. 8.) “And a vision appeared to Paul in the night; 
There stood a man of Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, Come over into Macedonia, and help us.” (v. 9.) 
Why a vision, and not the Holy Ghost? because He forbade the other. He would even in this way draw 
them over: since to the saints also He appeared in a dream, and in the beginning (Paul) himself saw a 
vision, “a man coming in and laying his hands upon him.” (ch. ix. 12.) In this manner also Christ appears 
to him, saying, “Thou must stand before Caesar.” Then for this reason also He draws him thither, that the 
preaching may be extended. This is why he was forbidden to tarry long in the other cities, Christ urging 
him on. For these were to enjoy the benefit of John for a long time, and perhaps did not extremely need 
him (Paul), but thither he behooved to go. And now he crosses over and goes forth. “And after he had seen 
the vision, immediately we endeavored to go into Macedonia, assuredly gathering that the Lord had called 
us for to preach the Gospel unto them.” (v. 10.) Then the writer mentions also the places, as relating a 
history, and showing where he made a stay (namely), in the greater cities, but passed by the rest. 
“Therefore loosing from Troas, we came with a straight course to Samothracia, and the next day to 
Neapolis; and from thence to Philippi, which is the chief city of that part of Macedonia, and a colony.” (v. 
11, 12.) It is a high distinction for a city, the being a colony. “And in this city we were tarrying certain 
days.” But let us look over again what has been said. 


(Recapitulation.) “And after some days, Paul said,” etc. (ch. xv. 36.) He put to Barnabas a necessity for 
their going abroad, saying “Let us visit the cities in which we preached the word.” “But Paul begged,” etc. 
(v. 38.) And yet no need for him to beg, who had to make an accusation presently. This happens even in 
the case where God and men are the parties: the man requests, God is wroth. For instance, when He 
saith, “If her father had spit in her face” (Num. xii. 14): and again, “Let me alone, and in Mine anger I will 
blot out this people.” (Ex. xxxii. 32.) And Samuel when he mourns for Saul. (1 Sam. xv. 35.) For by both, 
great good is done. Thus also here: the one is wroth, the other not so. The same happens also in matters 
where we are concerned. And the sharp contention with good reason, that Mark may receive a lesson, and 
the affair may not seem mere stage-playing. For it is not to be thought that he who bids, “Let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath,” (Eph. iv. 26) would have been wroth because of such a matter as this: nor that 


he who on all occasions gave way would not have given way here, he who so greatly loved Paul that before 
this he sought him in Tarsus, and brought him to the Apostles, and undertook the alms in common with 
him, and in common the business relating to the decree. But they take themselves so as to instruct and 
make perfect by their separation them that need the teaching which was to come from them. And he 
rebukes others indeed, but bids do good to all men. As in fact he does elsewhere, saying, “But ye, be not 
weary in well-doing.” (2 Thess. iii. 13.) This we also do in our common practice. Here it seems to me that 
others also were alike displeased with Paul. And thereupon taking them also apart, he does all, and 
exhorts and admonishes. Much can concord do, much can charity. Though it be for a great matter thou 
askest; though thou be unworthy, thou shalt be heard for thy purpose of heart: fear not. 


“He went,” it says, “through” the cities “And, behold, there was a disciple, by name Timothy, who had a 
good report of the brethren which were in Lystra and Iconium.” (v. 41; xvi. 1.) Great was the grace of 
Timothy. When Barnabas departed (apeste), he finds another, equivalent to him. Of him he saith, 
“Remembering thy tears and thy unfeigned faith, which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, and in thy 
mother Eunice.” (2 Tim. i. 5.) His father continued to be a Gentile, and therefore it was that (Timothy) was 
not circumcised. (a) Observe the Law already broken. Or if not so, I suppose he was born after the 
preaching of the Gospel but this is perhaps not so. (c) He was about to make him a bishop, and it was not 
meet that he should be uncircumcised. (e) And this was not a small matter, seeing it offended after so long 
a time: (b) “for from a child,” he says, “thou hast known the Holy Scriptures.” (ib. iii. 15.) (d) “And as they 
went through the cities, they delivered them the decrees for to keep.” (v. 4.) For until then, there was no 
need for the Gentiles to keep any such. The beginning of the abrogation was the Gentiles’ not keeping 
these things, and being none the worse for it: nor having any inferiority in respect of faith: anon, of their 
own will they abandoned the Law. (f) Since therefore he was about to preach, that he might not smite the 
Jews a double blow, he circumcised Timothy. And yet he was but half (a Jew by birth), his father being a 
Greek: but yet, because that was a great point carried in the cause of the Gentiles, he did not care for 
this: for the Word must needs be disseminated: therefore also he with his own hands circumcised him. 
“And so were the churches established in the faith.” Do you mark here also how from going counter (to his 
own object) a great good results? “And increased in number daily.” (v. 5.) Do you observe, that the 
circumcising not only did no harm, but was even of the greatest service? “And a vision appeared unto Paul 
in the night.” (v. 9.) Not now by Angels, as to Philip, as to Cornellius, but how? By a vision it is now shown 
to him: in more human sort, not now as before (i.e., v. 6, 7) in more divine manner. For where the 
compliance is more easy, it is done in more human sort; but where great force was needed, there in more 
divine. For since he was but urged to preach, to this end it is shown him in a dream: but to forbear 
preaching, he could not readily endure: to this end the Holy Ghost reveals it to him. Thus also it was then 
with Peter, “Arise, go down.” (ch. x. 20.) For of course the Holy Spirit did not work what was otherwise 
easy: but (here) even a dream sufficed him. And to Joseph also, as being readily moved to compliance, the 
appearance is in a dream, but to the rest in waking vision. (Matt. i. 20; ii. 13, 19.) Thus to Cornelius, and 
to Paul himself. “And lo, a man of Macedonia,” etc. and not simply enjoining, but “beseeching,” and from 
the very persons in need of (spiritual) cure. (ch. x. 3; ix. 3.) “Assuredly gathering,” it says, “that the Lord 
had called us.” (v. 10), that is, inferring, both from the circumstance that Paul saw it and none other, and 
from the having been “forbidden by the Spirit,” and from their being on the borders; from all these they 
gathered. “Therefore loosing from Troas, we came with a straight course,” etc. (v. 11.) That is, even the 
voyage made this manifest: for there was no tardiness. It became the very root of Macedonia. It was not 
always in the way of “sharp contention” that the Holy Spirit wrought: but this so rapid progress (of the 
Word) was a token that the thing was more than human. And yet it is not said that Barnabas was 
exasperated, but, “Between them there arose a sharp contention.” (v. 39.) If the one was not exasperated 
neither was the other. 


Knowing this, let us not merely pick out (eklegomen) these things, but let us learn and be taught by them: 
for they were not written without a purpose. It is a great evil to be ignorant of the Scriptures: from the 
things we ought to get good from, we get evil. Thus also medicines of healing virtue, often, from the 
ignorance of those who use them, ruin and destroy: and arms which are meant to protect, are themselves 
the cause of death unless one know how to put them on. But the reason is, that we seek everything rather 
than what is good for ourselves. And in the case of a house, we seek what is good for it, and we would not 
endure to see it decaying with age, or tottering, or hurt by storms: but for our soul we make no account: 
nay, even should we see its foundations rotting, or the fabric and the roof, we make no account of it. 
Again, if we possess brute creatures, we seek what is good for them: we call in both horse-feeders and 
horse-doctors, and all besides: we attend to their housing, and charge those who are entrusted with them, 
that they may not drive them at random or carelessly, nor take them out by night at unseasonable hours 
nor sell away their provender; and there are many laws laid down by us for the good of the brute 
creatures: but for that of our soul there is no account taken. But why speak I of brute creatures which are 
useful to us? There are many who keep small birds (or “sparrows”) which are useful for nothing except 
that they simply amuse, and there are many laws even about them, and nothing is neglected or without 
order, and we take care for everything rather than for our own selves. Thus we make our selves more 
worthless than all. And if indeed a person abusively call us “dog,” we are annoyed: but while we are 
opprobrious to ourselves, not in word, but in deed, and do not even bestow as much care on our soul as on 
dogs, we think it no great harm. Do you see how all is full of darkness? How many are careful about their 
dogs, that they may not be filled with more than the proper food, that so they may be keen and fit for 
hunting, being set on by famine and hunger: but for themselves they have no care to avoid luxury: and the 


brute creatures indeed they teach to exercise philosophy, while they let themselves sink down into the 
savageness of the brutes. The thing is a riddle. “And where are your philosophic brutes?” There are such; 
or, say, do you not take it to be philosophy, when a dog gnawed with hunger, after having hunted and 
caught his prey, abstains from the food; and though he sees his meal ready before him, and with hunger 
urging him on, yet waits for his master? Be ashamed of yourselves: teach your bellies to be as philosophic. 
You have no excuse. When you have been able to implant such philosophic self-command in an irrational 
nature, which neither speaks nor hears reason, shall you not much more be able to implant it in yourself? 
For that it is the effect of man’s care, not of nature is plain: since otherwise all dogs ought to have this 
habit. Do you then become as dogs. For it is you that compel me to fetch my examples thence: for indeed 
they should be drawn from heavenly things; but since if I speak of those, you say, “Those are (too) great,” 
therefore I speak nothing of heavenly things: again, if I speak of Paul, you say, “He was an Apostle:” 
therefore neither do I mention Paul: if again I speak of a man, you say, “That person could do it:” therefore 
I do not mention a man even, but a brute creature; a creature too, that has not this habit by nature, lest 
you should say that it effected this by nature, and not (which is the fact) from choice: and what is 
wonderful, choice not self-acquired, but (the result of) your care. The creature does not give a thought to 
the fatigue, the wear and tear it has undergone in running down the prey, not a thought to this, that by its 
own proper toil it has made the capture: but casting away all these regards, it observes the command of 
its master, and shows itself superior to the cravings of appetite. “True; because it looks to be praised, it 
looks to get a greater meal.” Say then to yourself, that the dog through hope of future pleasure, despises 
that which is present: while you do not choose for hope of future good things to despise those which are 
present; but he indeed knows, that, if he tastes of that food at the wrong time and against his master’s 
will, he will both be deprived of that, and not get even that which was apportioned to him, but receive 
blows instead of food: whereas you cannot even perceive this, and that which he has learnt by dint of 
custom, you do not succeed in acquiring even from reason. Let us imitate the dogs. The same thing hawks 
also and eagles are said to do: what the dogs do with regard to hares and deer, the same do those with 
regard to birds; and these too act from a philosophy learnt from men. These facts are enough to condemn 
us, these enough to convict us. To mention another thing:—they that are skilled in breaking horses, shall 
take them, wild, fierce, kicking, biting, and in a short time so discipline them, that though the teacher be 
not there, it is a luxury to ride them, their paces are so thoroughly well-ordered: but the paces of the soul 
may be all disordered, and none cares for it: it bounds, and kicks, and its rider is dragged along the 
ground like a child, and makes a most disgraceful figure, and yet no one puts curbs on her, and leg-ties, 
and bits, nor mounts upon her the skilful rider—Christ, I mean. And therefore it is that all is turned upside 
down. For when you both teach dogs to master the craving of the belly, and tame the fury in a lion, and 
the unruliness of horses, and teach the birds to speak plainly, how inconsistent must it not be—to implant 
achievements of reason in natures that are without reason, and to import the passions of creatures 
without reason into natures endowed with reason? There is no excuse for us, none. All who have 
succeeded (in mastering their passions) will accuse us, both believers and unbelievers: for even 
unbelievers have so succeeded; yea, and wild beasts, and dogs, not men only: and we shall accuse our 
own selves, since we succeed, when we will, but when we are slothful, we are dragged away. For indeed 
many even of those who live a very wicked life, have oftentimes changed themselves when they wished. 
But the cause is, as I said, that we go about seeking for what is good for other things, not what is good for 
ourselves. If you build a splendid house, you know what is good for the house, not what is good for 
yourself: if you take a beautiful garment, you know what is good for the body, not for yourself: and if you 
get a good horse, it is so likewise. None makes it his mark how his soul shall be beautiful; and yet, when 
that is beautiful, there is no need of any of those things: as, if that be not beautiful, there is no good of 
them. For like as in the case of a bride, though there be chambers hung with tapestry wrought with gold, 
though there be choirs of the fairest and most beautiful women, though there be roses and garlands, 
though there be a comely bridegroom, and the maidservants and female friends, and everybody about 
them be handsome, yet, if the bride herself be full of deformity, there is no good of all those; as on the 
other hand if she were beautiful, neither would there be any loss arising from (the want of) those, nay just 
the contrary; for in the case of an ugly bride, those would make her look all the uglier, while in the other 
case, the beautiful would look all the more beautiful: just so, the soul, when she is beautiful, not only 
needs none of those adjuncts, but they even cast a shade over her beauty. For we shall see the philosopher 
shine, not so much when in wealth, as in poverty. For in the former case many will impute it to his riches, 
that he is not superior to riches: but when he lives with poverty for his mate, and shines through all, and 
will not let himself be compelled to do anything base, then none claims shares with him in the crown of 
philosophy. Let us then make our soul beauteous, if at least we would fain be rich. What profit is it, when 
your mules indeed are white and plump and in good condition, but you who are drawn by them are lean 
and scurvy and ill-favored? What is the gain, when your carpets indeed are soft and beautiful, full of rich 
embroidery and art, and your soul goes clad in rags, or even naked and foul? What the gain, when the 
horse indeed has his paces beautifully ordered, more like dancing than stepping, while the rider, together 
with his choral train and adorned with more than bridal ornaments, is more crooked than the lame, and 
has no more command over hands and feet than drunkards and madmen? Tell me now, if some one were 
to give you a beautiful horse, and to distort your body, what would be the profit? Now you have your soul 
distorted, and care you not for it? Let us at length, I beseech you, have a care for our own selves. Do not 
let us make our own selves more worthless than all beside. If anyone insult us with words, we are annoyed 
and vexed: but insulting ourselves as we do by our deeds, we do not give a thought to it. Let us, though 
late, come at last to our senses, that we may be enabled by having much care for our soul, and laying hold 


upon virtue, to obtain eternal good things, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
Whom to the Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, might, honor, now and evermore, world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXxXV 


ACTS XVI. 13, 14 


“And on the sabbath we went out of the city by a river side, where prayer was wont (Chrys. “was thought 
likely”) to be made; and we sat down, and spake unto the women which resorted thither. And a certain 
woman named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city of Thyatira, which worshipped God, heard us: whose 
heart the Lord opened, that she attended unto the things which were spoken of Paul.” 


See again Paul judaizing. “Where it was thought,” it says, both from the time and from the place, “that 
prayer would be.—Out of the city, by a river side:” for it is not to be supposed that they prayed only where 
there was a synagogue; they also prayed out of synagogue, but then for this purpose they set apart, as it 
were, a certain place, because as Jews they were more corporeal—and, “on the sabbath-day,” when it was 
likely that a multitude would come together. “And we sat down, and spake to the women which resorted 
thither.” Mark again the freedom from all pride. “And a certain woman:” a woman and she of low 
condition, from her trade too: but mark (in her) a woman of elevated mind (philosophon). In the first 
place, the fact of God’s calling her bears testimony to her: “And when she was baptized,” it says, “she and 
her household”—mark how he persuaded all of them—”she besought us, saying, If ye have judged me to 
be faithful to the Lord, come into my house, and abide there. And she constrained us “ (v. 15): then look at 
her wisdom, how she importunes (dusophei), the Apostles how full of humility her words are, how full of 
wisdom. “If ye have judged me faithful,” she says. Nothing could be more persuasive. Who would not have 
been softened by these words? She did not request (or, “claim”) did not entreat simply: but she left them 
to decide, and (yet) exceedingly forced them: “And she constrained us,” it says, by those words. And again 
in a different way: for see how she straightway bears fruit, and accounts it a great gain. “If ye have judged 
me,” that is, That ye did judge me is manifest, by your delivering to me such (holy) mysteries (i.e. 
sacraments, see p. 225, note 3): and she did not dare to invite them before this. But why was there any 
unwillingness on the part of Paul and those with them, that they should need to be constrained? It was 
either by way of calling her to greater earnestness of desire, or because Christ had said, “Enquire who is 
worthy, and there abide.” (Luke x. 8.) (It was not that they were unwilling), but they did it for a purpose. 
—”And it came to pass,” it says, “as we went to prayer, a certain damsel possessed with a spirit of 
divination met us, which brought her masters much gain by soothsaying: the same followed Paul and us, 
and cried, saying, These men are the servants of the most high God, which show unto us the way of 
salvation.” (v. 16, 17.) What may be the reason that both the demon spoke these words, and Paul forbade 
him? Both the one acted maliciously, and the other wisely: the demon wished in fact to make himself 
credible. For if Paul had admitted his testimony, he would have deceived many of the believers, as being 
received by him: therefore he endures to speak what made against himself, that he may establish what 
made for himself: and so the demon himself uses accommodation (sunkatabasei) in order to destruction. 
At first then, Paul would not admit it, but scorned it, not wishing to cast himself all at once upon miracles; 
but when it continued to do this, and pointed to their work (kai to ergon edeiknu) “who preach unto us the 
way of salvation,” then he commanded it to come out. For it says, “Paul being grieved, turned and said to 
the spirit, 1 command thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come out of her. And he came out the same hour. 
(a) And when her masters saw that the hope of their gains was gone, they caught Paul and Silas.” (v. 18, 
19.) (d) So then Paul did all, both miracles and teaching, but of the dangers Silas also is partaker. And why 
says it, “But Paul being grieved?” It means, he saw through the malice of the demon, as he saith, “For we 
are not ignorant of his devices.” (2 Cor. ii. 11.) (b) “And when her masters saw that the hope of their gains 
was gone.” Everywhere money the cause of evils. O that heathen cruelty! they wished the girl to be still a 
demoniac, that they might make money by her. “They caught Paul and Silas,” it says, “and dragged them 
into the marketplace unto the rulers, and brought them unto the magistrates, saying, These men, being 
Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city!” (v. 20): by doing what? Then why did you not drag them (hither) 
before this? “Being Jews:” the name was in bad odor. “And teach customs, which are not lawful for us to 
receive, neither to observe, being Romans.” (v. 21.) They made a charge of treason of it (eis kathosiosin 
egagon). (e) Why did they not say, Because they cast out the demon, they were guilty of impiety against 
God? For this was a defeat to them: but instead of that, they have recourse to a charge of treason (epi 
kathosiosin): like the Jews when they said, “We have no king but Caesar: whoso maketh himself a king 
speaketh against Caesar.” (John xix. 14, 12.) (c) “And the multitude rose up together against them: and the 
magistrates rent off their clothes, and commanded to beat them.” (v. 22.) O the irrational conduct! They 
did not examine, did not allow them to speak. And yet, such a miracle having taken place, ye ought to 
have worshipped them, ought to have held them as saviors and benefactors. For if money was what ye 
wished, why, having found so great wealth, did ye not run to it? This makes you more famous, the having 
power to cast out demons than the obeying them. Lo, even miracles, and yet love of money was mightier. 
(f) “And when they had laid many stripes upon them, they cast them into prison.”—great was their wrath 
—”charging the jailer to keep them safely” (v. 23): “who, having received such a charge, thrust them into 
the inner prison, and made their feet fast in the stocks.” (v. 24.) Observe, he also again thrust them into 
the “inner” prison: and this too was done providentially, because there was to be a great miracle. 


(Recapitulation.) “Out of the city.” (v. 13.) The place was convenient for hearing the word, aloof from 
troubles and dangers. (b) “On the sabbath.” As there was no work going on, they were more attentive to 
what was spoken. (a) “And a certain woman, named Lydia, a seller of purple” (v. 14): observe how the 


writer of the history is not ashamed of the occupations (of the converts): (c) moreover neither was this city 
of the Philippians a great one. Having learnt these things, let us also be ashamed of no man. Peter abides 
with a tanner (ch. ix. 43): (Paul) with a woman who was a seller of purple, and a foreigner. Where is pride? 
“Whose heart the Lord opened.” Therefore we need God, to open the heart: but God opens the hearts that 
are willing: for there are hardened hearts to be seen. “So that she attended to the things which were 
spoken of Paul.” The opening, then, was God’s work, the attending was hers: so that it was both God’s 
doing and man’s. And she was baptized (v. 15), and receives the Apostles with such earnestness of 
entreaty; with more than that used by Abraham. And she speaks of no other token than that whereby she 
was saved (Gen. xviii. 3): she says not, “If ye have judged me” a great, a devout woman; but what? 
“faithful to the Lord:” if to the Lord, much more to you. “If ye have judged me:” if ye do not doubt it. And 
she says not, Abide with me, but, “Come into my house and abide:” with great earnestness (she says it). 
Indeed a faithful woman!—”A certain damsel possessed with a spirit of Python.” (v. 16.) Say, what is this 
demon? The god, as they call him, Python: from the place he is so called. Do you mark that Apollo also is a 
demon? And (the demon) wished to bring them into temptation: (therefore) to provoke them, “the same 
followed Paul and us, and cried, saying, These men are the servants of the most high God, which show 
unto us the way of salvation.” (v. 17.) O thou accursed, thou execrable one! if then thou knowest that it is 
“His way of salvation” that “they show,” why dost thou not come out freely? But just what Simon wished, 
when he said, “Give me, that on whomsoever I lay my hands, he may receive the Holy Ghost” (ch. viii. 19), 
the same did this demon: since he saw them becoming famous, here also he plays the hypocrite: by this 
means he thought to be allowed to remain in the body, if he should preach the same things. But if Christ 
“receive not testimony from man,” (John v. 34), meaning John, much less from a demon. “Praise is not 
comely in the mouth of a sinner” (Ecclus. xv. 9), much less from a demon. For that they preach is not of 
men, but of the Holy Ghost. Because they did not act in a spirit of boasting. “And Paul being grieved,” etc. 
By their clamor and shouting they thought to alarm them (the magistrates): saying, “These men do 
exceedingly trouble our city.” (v. 18-20.) What sayest thou? Dost thou believe the demon? Why not here 
also? He saith, They are “servants of the most high God;” thou sayest, “They exceedingly trouble our city:” 
he saith, “They show us the way of salvation;” thou sayest, “They teach customs which are not lawful for 
us to receive.” (v. 21.) Observe, how they do not attend even to the demon, but look only to one thing, 
their covetousness. But observe them (Paul and Silas), how they do not answer, nor plead for themselves; 
(b) “For when,” saith he, “I am weak, then am I strong. My grace is sufficient for thee, for My strength is 
made perfect in weakness” (2 Cor. xii. 9): so that by reason of their gentleness also they should be 
admired. (a) “And the magistrates,” etc., “charging the jailer to keep them safely” (v. 22): that they may be 
the means of a greater miracle. (c) The stricter the custody, the greater the miracle. It was probably from 
the wish to cut short the disturbance, that the magistrates did these things; because they saw the crowd 
urgent, and wished to stay their passion at the instant, therefore they inflicted the stripes: at the same 
time it was their wish to hear the matter, and that was why they cast them into prison and gave charge “to 
keep them safely.” And, it says, “he made them fast in the stocks” (v. 24), (to xulon) as we should say, the 
nervum (nerbon). 


What tears do not these things call for! (Think) what they suffer, while we (live) in luxury, we in theatres, 
we perishing and drowning (in dissolute living), seeking always idle amusement, not enduring to suffer 
pain for Christ, not even as far as words, not even as far as talk. These things I beseech you let us ever 
call to mind, what things they suffered, what things they endured, how undismayed they were, how 
unoffended. They were doing God’s work, and suffered these things! They did not say, Why do we preach 
this, and God does not take our part? But even this was a benefit to them, even apart from the truth, in 
the thing itself; it made them more vigorous, stronger, intrepid. “Tribulation worketh endurance.” (Rom. v. 
4.) Then let us not seek loose and dissolute living. For as in the one case the good is twofold, that the 
sufferers are made strong, and that the rewards are great; so in the other the evil is twofold, that such are 
rendered more enervated, and that it is to no good, but only evil. For nothing can be more worthless than 
a man who passes all his time in idleness and luxury. For the man untried, as the saying is, is also 
unapproved; unapproved not only in the contests, but also in everything else. Idleness is a useless thing, 
and in luxury itself nothing is so unsuited to the end proposed as the leading a luxurious life: for it palls 
with satiety, so that neither the enjoyment of the viands is so great, nor the enjoyment of relaxation, but 
all becomes vapid, and runs to waste. 


Then let us not seek after this. For if we will consider which has the pleasanter life, he that is toiled and 
hardworked, or he that lives in luxury, we shall find it to be the former. For in the first place, the bodily 
senses are neither clear nor sound, but dull (chhaunai) and languid; and when those are not right, even of 
health there is plainly no enjoyment. Which is the useful horse, the pampered or the exercised? which the 
serviceable ship, that which sails, or that which lies idle? which the best water, the running or the 
stagnant? which the best iron, that which is much used, or that which does no work? does not the one 
shine bright as silver, while the other becomes all over rusty, useless, and even losing some of its own 
substance? The like happens also to the soul as the consequence of idleness: a kind of rust spreads over it, 
and corrodes both its brightness and everything else. How then shall one rub off this rust? With the 
whetstone of tribulations: so shall one make the soul useful and fit for all things. Else, how, I ask, will she 
be able to cut off the passions, with her edge turned (anakloses) and bending like lead? How shall she 
wound the devil?—And then to whom can such an one be other than a disgusting spectacle—a man 
cultivating obesity, dragging himself along like a seal? I speak not this of those who are naturally of this 
habit, but of those who by luxurious living have brought their bodies into such a condition, of those who 


are naturally of a spare habit. The sun has risen, has shot forth his bright beams on all sides, and roused 
up each person to his work: the husbandman goes forth with his spade, the smith with his hammer, and 
each artisan with his several instruments, and you will find each handling his proper tools; the woman 
also takes either her distaff or her webs: while he, like the swine, immediately at the first dawn goes forth 
to feed his belly, seeking how he may provide sumptuous fare. And yet it is only for brute beasts to be 
feeding from morning to night; and for them, because their only use is to be slaughtered. Nay, even of the 
beasts, those which carry burdens and admit of being worked, go forth to their work while it is yet night. 
But this man, rising from his bed, when the (noon-tide) sun has filled the market-place, and people are 
tired of their several works, then this man gets up, stretching himself out just as if he were indeed a hog 
in fattening, having wasted the fairest part of the day in darkness. Then he sits there for a long time on 
his bed, often unable even to lift himself up from the last evening’s debauch, and having wasted (still) 
more time in this (listlessness), proceeds to adorn himself, and issues forth, a spectacle of unseemliness, 
with nothing human about him, but with all the appearance of a beast with a human shape: his eyes 
rheumy from the effect of wine, * * * while the miserable soul, just like the lame, is unable to rise, bearing 
about its bulk of flesh, like an elephant. Then he comes and sits in (various) places, and says and does 
such things, that it were better for him to be still sleeping than to be awake. If it chance that evil tidings 
be announced, he shows himself weaker than any girl; if good, more silly than any child; on his face there 
is a perpetual yawn. He is a mark for all that would do harm, if not for all men, at least for all evil 
passions; and wrath easily excites such a man, and lust, and envy, and all other passions. All flatter him, 
all pay court to him, rendering his soul weaker than it is already: and each day he goes on and on, adding 
to his disease. If he chance to fall into any difficulty of business, he becomes dust and ashes, and his 
silken garments are of no help to him. We have not said all this without a purpose, but to teach you, that 
none of you should live idly and at random. For idleness and luxury are not conducive to work, to good 
reputation, to enjoyment. For who will not condemn such a man? Family, friends, kinsfolk (will say), He is 
indeed a very encumbrance of the ground. Such a man as this has come into the world to no purpose: or 
rather, not to no purpose, but to ill purpose against his own person, to his own ruin, and to the hurt of 
others. But that this is more pleasant—let us look to this; for this is the question. Well then, what can be 
less pleasant than (the condition of) a man who has nothing to do; what more wretched and miserable? Is 
it not worse than all the fetters in the world, to be always gaping and yawning, as one sits in the market- 
place, looking at the passers by? For the soul, as its nature is to be always on the move, cannot endure to 
be at rest. God has made it a creature of action: to work is of its very nature; to be idle is against its 
nature. For let us not judge of these things from those who are diseased, but let us put the thing itself to 
the proof of fact. Nothing is more hurtful than leisure, and having nothing to do: indeed therefore hath 
God laid on us a necessity of working: for idleness hurts everything. Even to the members of the body, 
inaction is a mischief. Both eye, if it perform not its work, and mouth, and belly, and every member that 
one could mention, falls into the worst state of disease: but none so much as the soul. But as inaction is an 
evil, so is activity in things that ought to be let alone. For just as it is with the teeth, if one eats not, one 
receives hurt to them, and if one eats things unfitting, it jars them, and sets them on edge: so it is here; 
both if the soul be inactive, and if inactive in wrong things, it loses its proper force. Then let us eschew 
both alike; both inaction, and the activity which is worse than inaction. And what may that be? 
Covetousness, anger, envyings, and the other passions. As regards these, let us make it our object to be 
inactive, in order that we may obtain the good things promised to us, through the grace and mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, might, honor, now and 
ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXVI 


ACTS XVI. 25, 26 


“And at midnight Paul and Silas prayed, and sang praises unto God: and the prisoners heard them. And 
suddenly there was a great earthquake, so that the foundations of the prison were shaken, and 
immediately all the doors were opened, and every one’s bands were loosed.” 


What could equal these souls? These men had been scourged, had received many stripes, they had been 
misused, were in peril of their lives, were thrust into the inner prison, and set fast in the stocks: and for 
all this they did not suffer themselves to sleep, but kept vigil all the night. Do you mark what a blessing 
tribulation is? But we, in our soft beds, with none to be afraid of, pass the whole night in sleep. But belike 
this is why they kept vigil, because they were in this condition. Not the tyranny of sleep could overpower 
them, not the smart of pain could bow them, not the fear of evil east them into helpless dejection: no, 
these were the very things that made them wakeful: and they were even filled with exceeding delight. “At 
midnight,” it says, “and the prisoners listened to them:” it was so strange and surprising! “And suddenly 
there was a great earthquake, so that the foundations of the prison were shaken, and immediately, all the 
doors were opened, and every one’s bands were loosed. And the keeper of the prison awaking out of his 
sleep, and seeing the prison doors open, drew out his sword, and would have killed himself, supposing 
that the prisoners had been fled.” (v. 27.) There was an earthquake, that the keeper should be roused 
from sleep, and the doors flew open, that he should wonder at what had happened: but these things the 
prisoners saw not: otherwise they would all have fled: but the keeper of the prison was about to slay 
himself, thinking the prisoners were escaped. “But Paul cried with a loud voice, saying, Do thyself no 
harm: for we are all here” (v. 28.) (b) “Then he called for lights, and sprang in, and came trembling, and 


fell down before Paul and Silas; and brought them out, and said, Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” (v. 29, 
30.) Do you mark how the wonder overpowered him? (a) He wondered more at Paul’s kindness; he was 
amazed at his manly boldness, that he had not escaped when he had it in his power, that he hindered him 
from killing himself. (c) “And they said, believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy 
house. And they spake unto him the word of the Lord, and to all that were in his house.” (v. 31, 35) and 
(so) immediately gave proof of their kindness towards him. “And he took them the same hour of the night 
and washed their stripes; and was baptized, he and all his, straightway.” (v. 33.) He washed them, and was 
himself baptized, he and his house. “And when he had brought them into his house, he set meat before 
them, and rejoiced, believing in God with all his house. And when it was day, the magistrates sent the 
sergeants, saying, Let those men go.” (v. 34, 35.) It is likely the magistrates had learnt what had 
happened, and did not dare of themselves to dismiss them. “And the keeper of the prison told these words 
to Paul, saying, the magistrates have sent to let you go: now therefore depart, and go in peace. But Paul 
said unto them, they have beaten us openly uncondemned, being Romans, and have cast us into prison; 
and now do they thrust as out privily? nay verily; but let them come themselves and fetch us out. And the 
sergeants told these words unto the magistrates: and they feared, when they heard that they were 
Romans. And they came and besought them, and brought them out, and desired them to depart out of the 
city. And they went out of the prison, and entered into the house of Lydia: and when they had seen the 
brethren, they comforted them, and departed.” (v. 36-40.) Even upon the declaration of the magistrates 
Paul does not go out, but for the sake both of Lydia and the rest he puts them in fear: that they may not be 
supposed to have come out upon their own request, that they may set the rest in a posture of boldness. 
The impeachment was twofold: that “being Romans,” and “uncondemned,” they had openly cast them into 
prison. You see that in many things they took their measures as men. 


(Recapitulation) “And at midnight,” etc. (v. 25.) Let us compare, beloved, with that night these nights of 
ours, with their revellings, their drunkenness, and wanton excesses, with their sleep which might as well 
be death, their watchings which are worse than sleep. For while some sleep without sense or feeling, 
others lie awake to pitiable and wretched purpose, plotting deceits, anxiously thinking about money, 
studying how they may be revenged upon those who do them wrong, meditating enmity, reckoning up the 
abusive words spoken during the day: thus do they rake up the smouldering embers of wrath, doing things 
intolerable. Mark how Peter slept. (ch. xii. 6.) Both there, it was wisely ordered (that he should be asleep); 
for the Angel came to him, and it behooved that none should see what happened; and on the other hand it 
was well ordered here (that Paul should be awake), in order that the keeper of the prison might be 
prevented from killing himself. “And suddenly there was a great earthquake.” (v. 26.) And why did no 
other miracle take place? Because this was, of all others, the thing sufficient for his conversion, seeing he 
was personally in danger: for it is not so much miracles that overpower us, as the things which issue in 
our own deliverance. That the earthquake should not seem to have come of itself, there was this 
concurrent circumstance, bearing witness to it: “the doors were opened, and all their bonds were loosed.” 
And it appears in the night-time; for the Apostles did not work for display, but for men’s salvation. “And 
the keeper of the prison,” etc. (v. 27.) The keeper was not an evil-disposed man that he “thrust them into 
the inner prison,” (v. 24) was because of his “having received such a command,” not of himself. The man 
was all in a tumult of perturbation. “What shall I do to be saved?” he asks. Why not before this? Paul 
shouted, until he saw, and is beforehand with him saying, “We are all here. And having called for lights,” it 
says, “he sprang in, and fell down at the feet” of the prisoner; he, the prison keeper, saying, “Sirs, what 
must I do to be saved?” (v. 28-30.) Why, what had they said? Observe, he does not, on finding himself safe, 
think all is well; he is overcome with awe at the miraculous power. 


Do you mark what happened in the former case, and what here? There a girl was released from a spirit, 
and they cast them into prison, because they had liberated her from the spirit. Here, they did but show 
the doors standing open, and it opened the doors of his heart, it loosed two sorts of chains; that (prisoner) 
kindled the (true) light; for the light in his heart was shining. “And he sprang in, and fell before them;” 
and he does not ask, How is this? What is this? but straightway he says, “What must I do to be saved?” 
What then answers Paul? “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, thou and thine 
house.” (v. 31.) For this above all, wins men: that one’s house also should be saved. “And they spake the 
word to him, and to all that were in his house. And he took them the same hour of the night, and washed 
their stripes,” etc. (v. 32, 33), washed them and was washed: those he washed from their stripes, himself 
was washed from his sins: he fed and was fed. “And rejoiced,” it says: although there was nothing but 
words only and good hopes: “having believed in God with all his house (v. 34): this was the token of his 
having believed—that he was released of all. What worse than a jailer, what more ruthless, more savage? 
He entertained them with great honor. Not, because he was safe, he made merry, but, having believed 
God. (a) “Believe on the Lord,” said the Apostle: therefore it is that the writer here says, “Having believed. 
—(d) Now therefore,” it says, “depart, and go in peace” (v. 36): that is, in safety, fearing no man. (b) “But 
Paul said unto them” (v. 37): that he may not seem to be receiving his liberty as one condemned, and as 
one that has done wrong: therefore it is that he says, “Having openly beaten us uncondemned,” etc.—that 
it may not be matter of grace on their part. (e) And besides, they wish the jailer himself to be out of 
danger, that he may not be called to account for this afterwards. And they do not say, “Having beaten us,” 
who have wrought miracles: for they (the magistrates) did not even heed these: but, that which was most 
effectual to shake their minds, “uncondemned, and being Romans.” (c) Observe how diversely grace 
manages things: how Peter went out, how Paul, though both were Apostles. “They feared,” (v. 38) it says: 
because the men were Romans, not because they had unjustly cast them into prison, “And besought them 


to depart out of the city” (v. 39): begged them as a favor. And they went to the house of Lydia, and having 
confirmed her, so departed. For it was not right to leave their hostess in distress and anxiety. But they 
went out, not in compliance with the request of those rulers, but hasting to the preaching: the city having 
been sufficiently benefited by the miracle: for it was fit they should not be there any longer. For in the 
absence of them that wrought it, the miracle appeared greater, itself crying out more loudly: the faith of 
the jailer was a voice in itself. What equal to this? He is put in bonds, and looses, being bound: looses a 
twofold bond: him that bound him, he looses by being bound. These are indeed works of (supernatural) 
grace. 


(f) Let us constantly bear in mind this jailer, not the miracle: how, prisoner as he was (the Apostle), 
persuaded his jailer. What say the heathen? “And of what things,” say they, “was such a man as this to be 
persuaded—a vile, wretched creature, of no understanding, full of all that is bad and nothing else, and 
easily brought over to anything? For these, say they, are the things, a tanner, a purple-seller, an eunuch, 
slaves, and women believed.” This is what they say. What then will they be able to say, when we produce 
the men of rank and station, the centurion, the proconsul, those from that time to the present, the rulers 
themselves, the emperors? But for my part, I speak of something else, greater than this: let us look to 
these very persons of no consideration. “And where is the wonder?” say you. Why, this, I say, is a wonder. 
For, if a person be persuaded about any common things, it is no wonder: but if resurrection, a kingdom of 
heaven, a life of philosophic selfcommand, be the subjects, and, discoursing of these to persons of mean 
consideration, one persuades them, it will be more wonderful than if one persuaded wise men. For when 
there is no danger attending the things of which one persuades people, then (the objector) might with 
some plausibility allege want of sense on their part: but when (the preacher) says—to the slave, as you 
will have it—”If thou be persuaded by me, it is at thy peril, thou wilt have all men for thine enemies, thou 
must die, thou must suffer evils without number,” and yet for all this, convinces that man’s soul, there can 
be no more talk here of want of sense. Since, if indeed the doctrines contained what was pleasant, one 
might fairly enough say this: but if, what the philosohers would never have chosen to learn, this the slave 
does learn, then is the wonder greater. And, if you will, let us bring before us the tanner himself, and see 
what were the subjects on which Peter conversed with him: or if you will, this same jailer. What then said 
Paul to him? “That Christ rose again,” say you; “that there is a resurrection of the dead, and a kingdom: 
and he had no difficulty in persuading him, a man easily led to anything.” How? Said he nothing about the 
mode of life; that he must be temperate, that he must be superior to money, that he must not be 
unmerciful, that he must impart of his good things to others? For it cannot be said, that the being 
persuaded to these things also was from the want of power of mind; no, to be brought to all this required 
a great soul. For be it so, that as far as the doctrines went, they were rendered more apt to receive these 
by their want of intelligence: but to accept such a virtuous, self-denying rule of life, how could that be 
owing to any defect of understanding? So that the less understanding the person may have, if 
nevertheless he is persuaded to things, to which even philosophers were unable to persuade their fellow- 
philosophers, the greater the wonder—when women and slaves are persuaded of these truths, and prove 
it by their actions, of which same truths the Platos and all the rest of them were never able to persuade 
any man. And why say I, “any man?” Say rather, not themselves even: on the contrary, that money is not to 
be despised, Plato persuaded (his disciples) by getting, as he did, such an abundance of property, and 
golden rings, and goblets; and that the honor to be had from the many is not to be despised, this Socrates 
himself shows, for all that he may philosophize without end on this point: for in everything he did, he had 
an eye to fame. And if you were conversant with his discourses, I might go at great length into this 
subject, and show what a deal of insincerity (eironeian) there was in them,—if at least we may believe 
what his disciple says of him,—and how that all his writings have their ground-work in vainglory. But, 
leaving them, let us direct the discourse to our own selves. For besides the things that have been said, 
there is this also to be added, that men were persuaded of these things to their own peril. Be not thou 
therefore shameless, but let us think over that night, the stocks, and the hymns of praise. This let us also 
do, and we shall open for ourselves—not a prison, but—heaven. If we pray, we shall be able even to open 
heaven. Elias both shut and opened heaven by prayer. (James v. 17.) There is a prison in heaven also. 
“Whatsoever,” He saith, “ye shall bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven.” (Matt. xvi. 19.) Let us pray by 
night, and we shall loose these bonds. For that prayers loose sins, let that widow convince us, let that 
friend convince us, who at that untimely hour of the night persists and knocks (Luke xi. 5): let Cornelius 
convince us, for, “thy prayers,” it says, “and thine alms are come up before God.” (ch. x. 4.) Let Paul 
convince us, who says, “Now she that is a widow indeed and desolate, trusteth in God, and continueth in 
supplications night and day.” (1 Tim. v. 5.) If he speaks thus of a widow, a weak woman, much more would 
he of men. I have both before discoursed to you on this, and now repeat it: let us arouse ourselves during 
the night: though thou make not many prayers, make one with watchfulness, and it is enough, I ask no 
more: and if not at midnight, at any rate at the first dawn. Show that the night is not only for the body, but 
also for the soul: do not suffer it to pass idly, but make this return to thy Master: nay rather (the benefit) 
itself returns to thee. Say, if we fall into any difficult strait, to whom do we not make request? and if we 
soon obtain our request, we breathe freely again. What a boon were it for thee, to have a friend to go to 
with thy request, who shall be ready to take it as a kindness, and to be obliged to thee for thy asking? 
What a boon, not to have to go about and seek one to ask of, but to find one ready? to have no need of 
others through whom thou mayest solicit? What could be greater than this? Since here is One who then 
does most, when we make not our requests of others than Himself: just as a sincere friend then most 
complains of us for not trusting in his friendship, when we ask of others to make request to him. Thus also 
let us act. “But what,” you will ask, “if I should have offended Him?” Cease to give offence, and weep, and 


so draw near to Him, and thou wilt quickly render Him propitious as to thy former sins. Say only, I have 
offended: say it from thy soul and with a sincere mind, and all things are remitted to thee. Thou dost not 
so much desire thy sins to be forgiven, as He desires to forgive thee thy sins. In proof that thou dost not so 
desire it, consider that thou hast no mind either to practice vigils, or to give thy money freely: but He, that 
He might forgive our sins, spared not His Only-begotten and True Son, the partner of His throne. Seest 
thou how He more desires to forgive thee thy sins (than thou to be forgiven )? Then let us not be slothful, 
nor put off this any longer. He is merciful and good: only let us give Him an opportunity. 


And (even) this (He seeks), only that we may not become unprofitable, since even without this He could 
have freed us from them: but like as we (with the same view) devise and arrange many things for our 
servants to do, so does He in the matter of our salvation. “Let us anticipate His face with thanksgiving.” 
(Ps. xcv. 2. “Let us come before His presence.” E.V.), since He is good and kind. But if thou call not upon 
Him, what will He do? Thou dost not choose to say, Forgive; thou wilt not say it from thy heart, but with 
thy mouth only. What is it, to call in truth? (To call) with purpose of heart, with earnestness, with a sincere 
mind; just as men say of perfumes, “This is genuine, and has nothing spurious,” so here. He who truly 
calls on Him, he who truly prays to Him, continually attends to it, and desists not, until he obtain (his 
request): but he who does it in a merely formal manner (aphosioumenos), and even this only by way of 
fulfilling a law, does not call in truth. Whosoever thou art, say not only, “I am a sinner,” but be earnest also 
to rid thyself of this character; say not this only, but also grieve. If thou grievest, thou art in earnest: if 
thou art not in earnest, thou grievest not: if thou grievest not, thou triflest. What sort of man is he who 
shall say, “I am sick,” and not to do all to be freed from his sickness? A mighty weapon is Prayer. “If ye,” 
saith the Lord, “know how to give good gifts to your children, how much more your Father?” (Luke xi. 13.) 
Then wherefore art thou unwilling to approach Him? He loves thee, He is of more power than all besides. 
Both willing is He and able, what is there to hinder? Nothing. But then, on our part, let us draw near with 
faith, draw near, offering the gifts that He desires, forgetfulness of wrongs, kindness, meekness. Though 
thou be a sinner, with boldness shalt thou ask of Him forgiveness of thy sins, if thou canst show that this 
has been done by thyself: but though thou be righteous, and possess not this virtue of forgetfulness of 
injuries, thou art none the better for it. It cannot be that a man who has forgiven his neighbor should not 
obtain perfect forgiveness: for God is beyond comparison more merciful than we. What sayest thou? If 
thou sayest, “I have been wronged, I have subdued my anger, I have endured the onset of wrath because 
of Thy command, and dost Thou not forgive?” Full surely He will forgive: and this is plain to all. Therefore 
let us purge our soul from all resentment. This is sufficient for us, in order that we may be heard; and let 
us pray with watching and much perseverance, that having enjoyed His bountiful mercy, we may be found 
worthy of the good things promised, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to 
the Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXVII 


ACTS XVII. 1, 2,3 


“Now when they had passed through Amphipolis and Apollonia, they came to Thessalonica, where was a 
synagogue of the Jews: and Paul, as his manner was, went in unto them, and three sabbath days reasoned 
with them out of the Scriptures, opening and alleging that Christ must needs have suffered, and risen 
again from the dead; and that this Jesus, whom I preach unto you, is Christ.” 


Again they haste past the small cities, and press on to the greater ones, since from those the word was to 
flow as from a fountain into the neighboring cities. “And Paul, as his manner was, went into the synagogue 
of the Jews.” Although he had said, “We turn to the Gentiles” (ch. xiii. 46), he did not leave these alone: 
such was the longing affection he had towards them. For hear him saying, “Brethren, my heart’s desire 
and prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be saved” (Rom. x. 1): and, “I wished myself accursed from 
Christ for my brethren.” (ib. ix. 3.) But he did this because of God’s promise and the glory: and this, that it 
might not be a cause of offence to the Gentiles. “Opening,” it says, “from the Scriptures, he reasoned with 
them for three sabbaths, putting before them that the Christ must suffer.” Do thou mark how before all 
other things he preaches the Passion: so little were they ashamed of it, knowing it to be the cause of 
salvation. “And some of them believed, and consorted with Paul and Silas; and of the devout Greeks a 
great multitude, and of the chief women not a few.” (v. 4.) The writer mentions only the sum and 
substance of the discoursing: he is not given to redundancy, and does not on every occasion report the 
sermons. “But the Jews which believed not (the best texts omit “which believed not”), moved with envy, 
took unto them certain lewd fellows of the baser sort, and gathered a company, and set all the city on an 
uproar, and assaulted the house of Jason, and sought to bring them out to the people. And when they 
found them not, they drew Jason and certain brethren unto the rulers of the city, crying, These that have 
turned the world upside down are come hither also; whom Jason hath received: and these all do contrary 
to the decrees of Caesar, saying that there is another king, one Jesus.” (v. 5-7.) Oh! what an accusation! 
again they get up a charge of treason against them, “saying, there is another king (one) Jesus. And they 
troubled the people and the rulers of the city, when they heard these things. And when they had taken 
security of Jason, and of the other, they let them go.” (v. 8, 9.) A man worthy to be admired, that he put 
himself into danger, and sent them away from it. “And the brethren immediately sent away Paul and Silas 
by night unto Berea: who coming thither went into the synagogue of the Jews. These were more noble,” it 
says, “than they of Thessalonica: more noble,” i.e. more gentle (epieikesteroi) (in their behavior): “in that 


they received the word with all readiness,” and this not inconsiderately, but with a strictness wherein was 
no passion, “searching the Scriptures whether these things were so.” (v. 10, 11.) “Therefore many of them 
believed; also of honorable women which were Greeks, and of men, not a few. But when the Jews of 
Thessalonica had knowledge that the word of God was preached of Paul at Berea, they came thither also, 
and stirred up the people. And then immediately the brethren sent away Paul to go as it were to the sea: 
but Silas and Timotheus abode there still.” (v. 12-14.) See how he at one time gives way, at another 
presses on, and in many things takes his measures upon human considerations. “And they that conducted 
Paul brought him unto Athens: and receiving a commandment unto Silas and Timotheus for to come to 
him with speed, they departed.” (v. 15.) But let us look again at what has been said. 


(Recapitulation.) “Three sabbath-days,” it says, being the time when they had leisure from work, “he 
reasoned with them, opening out of the Scriptures” (v. 2): for so used Christ also to do: as on many 
occasions we find Him reasoning from the Scriptures, and not on all occasions (urging men) by miracles. 
Because to this indeed they stood in a posture of hostility, calling them deceivers and jugglers; but he that 
persuades men by reasons from the Scriptures, is not liable to this imputation. And on many occasions we 
find (Paul) to have convinced men simply by force of teaching: and in Antioch “the whole city was 
gathered together” (ch. xiii. 44): so great a thing is this also, for indeed this itself is no small miracle, nay, 
it is even a very great one. And that they might not think that they did it all by their own strength, but 
rather that God permitted it, two things resulted, namely, “Some of them were persuaded,” etc. (c) “And of 
devout Greeks a great multitude, and of the chief women not a few:” but those others did the contrary: 
“the Jews moved with envy,” etc. (v. 4, 5) (b) and, from the fact that the being called was itself a matter of 
God’s fore-ordering, (a) they neither thought great things of themselves as if the triumph were their own, 
nor were terrified as being responsible (for all). But how comes it that he said, “That we should go unto 
the heathen, and they unto the circumcision” (Gal. ii. 9), and yet discoursed to the Jews? (a) He did this as 
a thing over and above. (b) For he did other things also more than he was obliged. For instance, Christ 
ordained that they should “live by the Gospel” (1 Cor. ix. 14; i. 17), but our Apostle did it not: Christ sent 
him not to baptize, yet he did baptize. Mark how he was equal to all. Peter to the circumcision, he to the 
Gentiles, to the greater part. (a) Since if it was necessary for him to discourse to Jews, how said he again: 
“For He that wrought effectually in him toward the circumcision, the same was mighty also in me toward 
the Gentiles” (Gal. ii. 8)? In the same way as those Apostles also had intercourse with the Gentiles, though 
they had been set apart for the circumcision, so likewise did our Apostle. The more part of his work 
indeed was with the Gentiles: still he did not neglect the Jews either, that they might not seem to be 
severed from them. And how was it, you will ask, that he entered in the first place into the synagogues, as 
if this were his leading object? True; but he persuaded the Gentiles through the Jews, and from the things 
which he discoursed of to the Jews. And he knew, that this was most suitable for the Gentiles, and most 
conducive to belief. Therefore he says: “Inasmuch as I am the “Apostle of the Gentiles.” (Rom. xi. 13.) And 
his Epistles too all fight against the Jews.—”That the Christ,” he says, “must needs have suffered.” (v. 3.) If 
there was a necessity for His suffering, there was assuredly a necessity for His rising again: for the former 
was far more wonderful than the latter. For if He gave Him up to death Who had done no wrong, much 
rather did He raise Him up again. “But the Jews which believed not took unto them certain of the baser 
sort, and set all the city on an uproar (v. 5): so that the Gentiles were more in number. The Jews thought 
not themselves enough to raise the disturbance: for because they had no reasonable pretext, they ever 
effect such purposes by means of uproar, and by taking to themselves base men. “And when they found 
them not,” it says, “they haled Jason and certain brethren.” (v. 6.) O the tyranny! dragged them without 
any cause out of their houses. “These all,” say they, “do contrary to the decrees of Caesar” (v. 7): for since 
they spoke nothing contrary to what had been decreed, nor made any commotion in the city, they bring 
them under a different charge: “saying that there is another king, one Jesus. And they troubled the 
people,” etc. (v. 8.) And what are ye afraid of, seeing He is dead? (b) “And when they had taken security,” 
etc. (v. 9.) See how by giving security Jason sent Paul away: so that he gave his life (to the hazard) for him. 
(a) “And brethren,” etc. (v. 10.) See how the persecutions in every case extend the preaching. “Now 
these,” it says, “were more noble than those in Thessalonica” (v. 11): i.e. they were not (men) practising 
base things, but some were convinced, and the others (who were not), did nothing (of that sort). (b) 
“Daily,” it says, “searching the Scriptures whether these things were so:” not merely upon a sudden 
impetus or (burst of) zeal. “More noble,” it says: i. e. in point of virtue(a)”Therefore many of them,” etc. (v. 
12.) And here again are Greeks. (b) “But when the Jews of Thessalonica,” etc. (v. 13), because there were 
lewd persons there. And yet that city was greater. But it is no wonder in the greater city the people were 
worse: nay, of course to the greater city there go the worse men, where the occasions of disturbances are 
many. And as in the body, where the disease is more violent for having more matter and fuel, just so is it 
here. (a) But look, I beg you, how their fleeing was providentially ordered, not from cowardice: otherwise 
they would have ceased to preach, and would not have exasperated them still more. But from this (flight) 
two things resulted: both the rage of those (Jews) was quenched, and the preaching spread. But in terms 
befitting their disorderly conduct, he says, “Agitating the multitude.” (b) Just what was done at Iconium— 
that they may have the additional condemnation of destroying others besides themselves. (ch. xiv. 2, 19.) 
This is what Paul says of them: “Forbidding to preach to the Gentiles, to fill up their sins alway, for the 
wrath is come upon them to the uttermost.” (1 Thess. ii. 16.) Why did he not stay? for if (at Lystra, ch. xiv. 
19, 21) there, where he was stoned, he nevertheless stayed a long time, much more here. Why? (The Lord) 
did not wish them to be always doing signs; for this is itself a sign, not less than the working of signs— 
that being persecuted, they overcame without signs. So that just as now He prevails without signs, so was 
it on many occasions His will to prevail then. Consequently neither did the Apostles run after signs: as in 


fact he says himself, “We preach Christ crucified” (1 Cor. i. 23)—to them that crave signs, to them that 
crave wisdom, we give that which cannot even after signs persuade, and yet we do persuade! So that this 
was a mighty sign. See then, how when the preaching is extended, they are not in a hurry to run after 
signs. For it was right that thenceforth the believers should be mighty signs to the rest. Howbeit, by 
retreating and advancing they did these things. (a) “And immediately,” it says, “the brethren sent away 
Paul.” (v. 14.) Here now they send Paul alone: for it was for him they feared, lest he should suffer some 
harm, the head and front of all being in fact none other than he. (b) “They sent him away,” it says, “as it 
were to the sea:” that it might not be easy for them to seize him. For at present they could not have done 
much by themselves; and with him they accomplished and achieved many things. For the present, it says, 
they wished to rescue him. (a) So far is it from being the case, that (supernatural) Grace worked all alike 
on all occasions: on the contrary, it left them to take their measures upon human judgment, (only) stirring 
them up and rousing them out of sleep, and making them to take pains. Thus, observe, it brought them 
safe only as far as Philippi, but no more after that. “And receiving,” it says, “a commandment unto Silas 
and Timotheus for to come to him with all speed, they departed.” (v. 15.) For though he was a Paul, 
nevertheless he needed them. And with good reason are they urged by God to go into Macedonia, for 
there lay Greece moreover bright (before them). (ch. xvi. 9.) 


See what zeal the rest of the disciples showed with respect to their leaders: not as it is now with us, who 
are separated and divided into great and small: some of us exalted, while others are envious: for this is 
the reason why those are envious, because we are puffed up, because we will not endure to be put upon a 
par with them. The reason why there is harmony in the body, is because there is no puffing up: and there 
is no puffing up, because the members are of necessity made to stand in need of each other, and the head 
has need of the feet. And God has made this to be the case with us, and, for all that, we will not endure it: 
although even without this, there ought to be love among us. Hear ye not how they that are without 
accuse us when they say, “Needs make friendships?” The laity have need of us; and we again exist for 
them. Since teacher or ruler would not exist, if there were not persons to be taught, nor would he perform 
his part, for it would not be possible. As the land has need of the husbandman, and the husbandman of the 
land, so is it here. What reward is there for the teacher to receive, when he has none to produce that he 
has taught? and what for the taught, who have not had the benefit of the best teaching? So that we need 
each other alike in turn, both the governed, them that govern, and leaders, them that obey: for rulers are 
for the sake of many. Since no one is sufficient to do anything by himself alone, whether need be to ordain 
(cheirotonhesai), or to examine men’s counsels and opinions, but they become more honorable by 
assembly and numbers. For instance, the poor need givers, the givers again need receivers. “Considering 
one another” he says, “to provoke unto love and to good works.” (Heb. x. 24.) On this account the 
assembly of the whole Church has more power: and what each cannot do by himself singly, he is able to do 
when joined with the rest. Therefore most necessary are the prayers offered up, here, for the world, for 
the Church, from the one end of the earth to the other, for peace, for those who are in adversities. And 
Paul shows this when he says, “That for the gift bestowed upon us by the means of many persons thanks 
may be given by many on our behalf” (2 Cor. i. 11); that is, that He might confer the favor on many. And 
often he asks for their prayers. See also what God says with regard to the Ninevites: “And shall not I spare 
that city, wherein dwell more than six score thousand persons?” (Jonah iv. 11.) For if, “where two or 
three,” He says, “are gathered together in My Name” (Matt. xviii. 20), they prevail much, how much more, 
being many? And yet thou mayest prevail, though thou be but one; yet not equally so. For why art thou but 
one? Why dost thou not make many? Why dost thou not become the maker of love? Why dost thou not 
create (kataskeuazeis) friendship? Thou lackest the chief excellence of virtue. For as men’s being bad by 
agreement together more provokes God; so for men to be good by unanimity delights Him more. “Thou 
shalt not follow a multitude,” He says, “to do evil.” (Ex. xxiii. 2.) “They are all gone out of the way, they are 
together become unprofitable” (Rom. iii. 12), and have become as it were men singing in concert in their 
wickedness. Make for thyself friends in preference to domestics, and all besides. If the peacemaker is a 
son of God, how much more he who makes friends also? (Matt. v. 9.) If he who reconciles only is called a 
son of God, of what shall not he be worthy, who makes friends of those who are reconciled? Let us engage 
ourselves in this trade, let us make those who are enemies to each other friends, and those who are not 
indeed enemies, but are not friends, them let us bring together, and before all, our own selves. For as he 
who is at enmity in his house, and has differences with his wife, carries no authority when reconciling 
others, but will be told, “Physician, heal thyself” (Luke iv. 23), so will a man be told in this case. What then 
is the enmity that is in us? That of the soul against the body, that of vice against virtue. This enmity let us 
put an end to, this war let us take away, and then being in peace we shall also address others with much 
boldness of speech, our conscience not accusing us. Anger fights against gentleness, love of money 
against contempt of it, envy against goodness of heart. Let us make an end of this war, let us overthrow 
these enemies, let us set up these trophies, let us establish peace in our own city. We have within us a city 
and a civil polity, and citizens and aliens many: but let us banish the aliens, that our own people may not 
be ruined. Let no foreign nor spurious doctrine enter in, no carnal desire. See we not that, if any enemy 
has been caught in a city, he is judged as a spy? Then let us not only banish aliens, but let us drive out 
enemies also. If we see one, let us deliver up to the ruler, (that is), to conscience (tho nho), that 
imagination which is indeed an alien, a barbarian, albeit tricked out with the garb of a citizen. For there 
are within us many imaginations of this kind, which are by nature indeed enemies, but are clad in sheep’s 
skins. Just as the Persians, when they have put off the tiara, and the drawers, and the barbarian shoes, 
and put on the other dress which is usual with us, and have shorn themselves close, and converse in our 
own tongue, conceal war under their outward garb: but once apply the tortures (basanous or “tests”), and 


thou bringest to light what is hidden: so here, examine (or “put to the test,”) by torture again and again 
such an imagination as this, and thou wilt quickly see that its spirit is that of a stranger. But to show you 
also by way of example the sort of spies which the devil sends into us to spy out what is in us, come let us 
strip one of them, and examine it strictly at the tribunal: and if you please, let us bring forward some of 
those which were detected by Paul. “Which things,” he says, “have indeed a show of wisdom in will- 
worship, and humility, and neglecting of the body: not in any honor to the satisfying of the flesh.” (Col. ii. 
23.) The devil wished to bring in Judaism: now if he had introduced it in its own form, he would not have 
carried his point. Accordingly, mark how he brought it about. “You must neglect the body,” he says: “this 
is (the true) philosophy, not to admit of meats, but to guard against them: this is humility.” And now again 
in our own times, in the case of the heretics, he wished to bring us down to the creature. See then how he 
dressed up his deceit. Had he said, “Worship a creature,” he would have been detected: but what says he? 
“God” (viz. the Son and the Holy Ghost), he says, “is a created being.” But let us lay bare for the decision 
of the judges the meaning of the Apostolic writings: there let us bring him: themselves will acknowledge 
both the preaching and the language. Many make gains “that they may have wherewith to give to the 
poor,” unjust gains: this too is a wicked imagination. But let us undress it, let us convict it, that we may 
not be taken by it, but that having escaped all the devices of the devil, and holding to the sound doctrines 
with strictness, we may be able both to pass in safety through this life present, and to obtain the good 
things promised, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father, 
together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXVIII 


ACTS XVII. 16, 17 


“Now while Paul waited for them at Athens, his spirit was stirred in him, when he saw the city wholly 
given to idolatry. Therefore disputed he in the synagogue with the Jews, and with the devout persons, and 
in the market daily with them that met with him.” 


Observe how he meets with greater trials among the Jews than among the Gentiles. Thus in Athens he 
undergoes nothing of this kind; the thing goes as far as ridicule, and there an end: and yet he did make 
some converts: whereas among the Jews he underwent many perils; so much greater was their hostility 
against him.—”His spirit,” it says, “was roused within him when he saw the city all full of idols.” Nowhere 
else were so many objects of worship to be seen. But again “he disputed with the Jews in the synagogue, 
and in the market daily with them that met with him. Then certain of the philosophers of the Stoics and 
Epicureans encountered him.” (v. 18.) It is a wonder the philosophers did not laugh him to scorn, speaking 
in the way he did. “And some said, What does this babbler mean to say?” insolently, on the instant:—this is 
far from philosophy. “Other some said, He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods,” from the 
preaching, because he had no arrogance. They did not understand, nor comprehend the subjects he was 
speaking of—how should they? affirming as they did, some of them, that God is a body; others, that 
pleasure is the (true) happiness. “Of strange gods, because he preached unto them Jesus and the 
Resurrection:” for in fact they supposed “Anastasis” (the Resurrection) to be some deity, being 
accustomed to worship female divinities also. “And having taken him, they brought him to the Areopagus” 
(v. 19)—not to punish, but in order to learn—”to the Areopagus” where the trials for murder were held. 
Thus observe, in hope of learning (they ask him), saying, “May we know what is this new doctrine spoken 
of by thee? For thou bringest certain strange matters to our ears” (v. 20): everywhere novelty is the 
charge: “we would fain know therefore, what these things may mean.” It was a city of talkers, that city of 
theirs. “For all the Athenians and strangers which were there spent their time in nothing else, but either 
to tell, or to hear some new thing. Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars hill, and said, Ye men of Athens, I 
look upon you as being in all things” (v. 21, 22)—he puts it by way of encomium: (the word) does not seem 
to mean anything offensive—deisidaimonesterous, that is, eulabesterous, “more religiously disposed. For 
as I passed by, and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with his inscription, To an Unknown God. What 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, this declare I unto you.” (v. 23.)—”On which was inscribed, To an 
Unknown God.” The Athenians, namely, as on many occasions they had received gods from foreign parts 
also—for instance, the temple of Minerva, Pan, and others from different countries—being afraid that 
there might be some other god not yet known to them, but worshipped elsewhere, for more assurance, 
forsooth, erected an altar to that god also: and as the god was not known, it was inscribed, “To an 
Unknown God.” This God then, he tells them, is Christ; or rather, the God of all. “Him declare I unto you.” 
Observe how he shows that they had already received Him, and “it is nothing strange,” says he, “nothing 
new that I introduce to you.” All along, this was what they had been saying: “What is this new doctrine 
spoken of by thee? For thou bringest certain strange matters to our ears.” Immediately therefore he 
removes this surmise of theirs: and then says, “God that made the world and all things therein, He being 
Lord of heaven and earth”—for, that they may not imagine Him to be one of many, he presently sets them 
right on this point; adding, “dwelleth not in temples made with hands” (v. 24), “neither is worshipped with 
men’s hands, as though he needed anything”—do you observe how, little by little, he brings in the 
philosophy? how he ridicules the heathen error? “seeing it is He that giveth to all life, and breath, and all 
things; and hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” This is 
peculiar to God. Look, then, whether these things may not be predicated of the Son also. “Being Lord,” he 
saith, “of heaven and earth”—which they accounted to be God’s. Both the creation he declares to be His 
work, and mankind also. “Having determined,” he says, “the times assigned to them, and the bounds of 


their habitation,” (v. 25, 26), “that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after Him, and find 
Him, though He be not far from every one of us: for in Him we live, and move, and have our being: as 
certain also of your own poets have said, For we are also His offspring.” (v. 27, 28.) This is said by Aratus 
the poet. Observe how he draws his arguments from things done by themselves, and from sayings of their 
own. “Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art.” (v. 29.) And yet for this reason we ought. By no means: for surely 
we are not like (to such), nor are these souls of ours. “And imagination of man.” How so? * * But some 
person might say, “We do not think this.” But it was to the many that he was addressing himself, not now 
to Philosophy. How then did they think so unworthily of Him? Again, putting it upon their ignorance, he 
says, “Now the times of ignorance God overlooked.” Having agitated their minds by the fear, he then adds 
this: and yet he says, “but now he commandeth all men everywhere to repent.” (v. 30.) “Because He hath 
appointed a day, in the which He will judge the world in righteousness by that man whom He hath 
ordained; whereof He hath given assurance unto all men, in that He hath raised Him from the dead.” (v. 
31.) But let us look over again what has been said. 


(Recapitulation.) (b) “And while Paul waited,” etc. (v. 16.) It is providentially ordered that against his will 
he stays there, while waiting for those others. (a) “His spirit,” it says, “within him” paroxuneto. It does not 
mean there anger or exasperation: just as elsewhere it says, “There was paroxusmos between them.” (ch. 
xv. 30.) (c) Then what is paroxuneto? Was roused: for the gift is far removed from anger and exasperation. 
He could not bear it, but pined away. “He reasoned therefore in the synagogue,” etc. (v. 17.) Observe him 
again reasoning with Jews. By “devout persons” he means the proselytes. For the Jews were dispersed 
everywhere before (mod. text “since”) Christ’s coming, the Law indeed being henceforth, so to say, in 
process of dissolution, but at the same time (the dispersed Jews) teaching men religion. But those 
prevailed nothing, save only that they got witnesses of their own calamities. (e) “And certain 
philosophers,” etc. (v. 18.) How came they to be willing to confer with him? (They did it) when they saw 
others reasoning, and the man having repute (in the encounter). And observe straightway with 
overbearing insolence, “some said, What would this babbler say? For the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit.” (1 Cor. ii. 14.) Other some, He seemeth to be a setter-forth of strange deities: 
daimonion, for so they called their gods. “And having taken him, they brought him,” etc. (v. 19.) (a) The 
Athenians no longer enjoyed their own laws, but were become subject to the Romans. (g) (Then) why did 
they hale him to the Areopagus? Meaning to overawe him—(the place) where they held the trials for 
bloodshed. “May we know, what is this new doctrine spoken of by thee? For thou bringest certain strange 
things to our ears; we would fain know therefore what these things mean. For all the Athenians and 
strangers which were there spent their time in nothing else, but either to tell, or to hear some new thing.” 
(v. 20, 21.) Here the thing noted is, that though ever occupied only in this telling and hearing, yet they 
thought those things strange—things which they had never heard. “Then Paul standing in the midst of the 
Areopagus said, Ye men of Athens, I look upon you as being in all things more religiously disposed” (v. 22): 
(f) for the cities were full of gods (daimonon, al. eidolon): (h) this is why he says deisidaimonesterous. For 
as I passed by and viewed the objects of your worship—he does not say simply tous daimonas (the 
demons, or deities), but paves the way for his discourse: “I beheld an altar,” etc. (v. 23.) This is why he 
says, “I look upon you as being more religiously disposed,” viz. because of the altar. “God,” he says, “that 
made the world.” (v. 24.) He uttered one word, by which he has subverted all the (doctrines) of the 
philosophers. For the Epicureans affirm all to be fortuitously formed and (by concourse) of atoms, the 
Stoics held it to be body and fire (ekpurosin). “The world and all that is therein.” Do you mark the 
conciseness, and in conciseness, clearness? Mark what were the things that were strange to them: that 
God made the world! Things which now any of the most ordinary persons know, these the Athenians and 
the wise men of the Athenians knew not. “Seeing He is Lord of heaven and earth:” for if He made them, it 
is clear that He is Lord. Observe what he affirms to be the note of Deity—creation. Which attribute the 
Son also hath. 


For the Prophets everywhere affirm this, that to create is God’s prerogative. Not as those affirm that 
another is Maker but not Lord, assuming that matter is uncreated. Here now he covertly affirms and 
establishes his own, while he overthrows their doctrine. “Dwelleth not in temples made with hands.” For 
He does indeed dwell in temples, yet not in such, but in man’s soul. He overthrows the corporeal worship. 
What then? Did He not dwell in the temple at Jerusalem? No indeed: but He wrought therein. “Neither is 
worshipped by men’s hands.” (v. 25.) How then was He worshipped by men’s hands among the Jews? Not 
by hands, but by the understanding. “As though He needed anything:” since even those (acts of worship) 
He did not in this sort seek, “as having need. Shall I eat,” saith He, “the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood 
of goats?” (Ps. 1. 13.) Neither is this enough—the having need of naught—which he has affirmed: for 
though this is Divine, yet a further attribute must be added. “Seeing it is He that giveth unto all, life and 
breath and all things.” Two proofs of Godhead: Himself to have need of naught, and to supply all things to 
all men. Produce here Plato (and) all that he has philosophized about God, all that Epicurus has: and all is 
but trifling to this! “Giveth,” he says, “life and breath.” Lo, he makes Him the Creator of the soul also, not 
its begetter. See again how he overthrows the doctrine about matter. “And made,” he says, “of one blood 
every nation of men to dwell upon all the face of the earth.” (v. 26.) These things are better than the 
former: and what an impeachment both of the atoms and of matter, that (creation) is not partial (work), 
nor the soul of man either. But this, which those say, is not to be Creator.—But by the mind and 
understanding He is worshipped.—”It is He that giveth,” etc. He not the partial (merikoi daimones) 
deities. “And all things.” It is “He,” he saith. How man also came into being.—First he showed that “He 


dwelleth not,” etc., and then declared that He “is not worshipped as though He had need of aught.” If 
God, He made all: but if He made not, He is not God. Gods that made not heaven and earth, let them 
perish. He introduces much greater doctrines, though as yet he does not mention the great doctrines; but 
he discoursed to them as unto children. And these were much greater than those. Creation, Lordship, the 
having need of naught, authorship of all good—these he has declared. But how is He worshipped? say. It is 
not yet the proper time. What equal to this sublimity? Marvellous is this also—of one, to have made so 
many: but also, having made, Himself sustains them (sunkrathei) in being, “giving life and breath and all 
things. (b) And hath determined the times appointed, and the bounds of their habitation, that they should 
seek God, if haply they might feel after Him and find Him.” (v. 27.) (a) It means either this, that He did not 
compel them to go about and seek God, but according to the bounds of their habitation: (c) or this, that 
He determined their seeking God, yet not determined this (to be done) continually, but (determined) 
certain appointed times (when they should do so): showing now, that not having sought they had found: 
for since, having sought, they had not found, he shows that God was now as manifest as though He were 
in the midst of them palpably (pselaphomenos). (e) “Though He be not far,” he saith, “from every one of 
us,” but is near to all. See again the power (or, “what it is to be God,”) of God. What saith he? Not only He 
gave “life and breath and all things,” but, as the sum and substance of all, He brought us to the 
knowledge of Himself, by giving us these things by which we are able to find and to apprehend Him. But 
we did not wish to find Him, albeit close at hand. “Though He be not far from every one of us.” Why look 
now, He is near to all, to every one all the world over! What can be greater than this? See how he makes 
clear riddance of the parcel deities (tous merikous)! What say I, “afar off?” He is so near, that without Him 
we live not: “for in Him we live and move and have our being.” (v. 28.) “In him;” to put it by way of 
corporeal similitude, even as it is impossible to be ignorant of the air which is diffused on every side 
around us, and is “not far from every one of us,” nay rather, which is in us. (d) For it was not so that there 
was a heaven in one place, in another none, nor yet (a heaven) at one time, at another none. So that both 
at every “time” and at every “bound” it was possible to find Him. He so ordered things, that neither by 
place nor by time were men hindered. For of course even this, if nothing else, of itself was a help to them 
—that the heaven is in every place, that it stands in all time. (f) See how (he declares) His Providence, and 
His upholding power (sunkratesin); the existence of all things from Him, (from Him) their working (to 
energhein), (from Him their preservation) that they perish not. And he does not say, “Through Him,” but, 
what was nearer than this, “In him.”—That poet said nothing equal to this, “For we are His offspring.” He, 
however, spake it of Jupiter, but Paul takes it of the Creator, not meaning the same being as he, God 
forbid! but meaning what is properly predicated of God: just as he spoke of the altar with reference to 
Him, not to the being whom they worshipped. As much as to say, “For certain things are said and done 
with reference to this (true God), but ye know not that they are with reference to Him.” For say, of whom 
would it be properly said, “To an Unknown God?” Of the Creator, or of the demon? Manifestly of the 
Creator: because Him they knew not, but the other they knew. Again, that all things are filled (with the 
presence)—of God? or of Jupiter—a wretch of a man, a detestable impostor! But Paul said it not in the 
same sense as he, God forbid! but with quite a different meaning. For he says we are God’s offspring, i.e. 
God’s own, His nearest neighbors as it were. 


For lest, when he says, “Being the offspring of God” (v. 29), they should again say, Thou bringest certain 
strange things to our ears, he produces the poet. He does not say, “Ye ought not to think the Godhead like 
to gold or silver,” ye accursed and execrable: but in more lowly sort he says, “We ought not.” For what 
(says he)? God is above this? No, he does not say this either: but for the present this—”We ought not to 
think the Godhead like unto such,” for nothing is so opposite to men. “But we do not affirm the Godhead 
to be like unto this, for who would say that?” Mark how he has introduced the incorporeal (nature of God) 
when he said, “In Him,” etc., for the mind, when it surmises body, at the same time implies the notion of 
distance. (Speaking) to the many he says, “We ought not to think the Godhead like unto gold, or silver, or 
stone, the shaping of art,” for if we are not like to those as regards the soul, much more God (is not like to 
such). So far, he withdraws them from the notion. But neither is the Godhead, he would say, subjected to 
any other human conception. For if that which art or thought has found—this is why he says it thus, “of art 
or imagination of man”—if that, then, which human art or thought has found, is God, then even in the 
stone (is) God’s essence.—How comes it then, if “in Him we live,” that we do not find Him? The charge is 
twofold, both that they did not find Him, and that they found such as these. The (human) understanding in 
itself is not at all to be relied upon.—But when he has agitated their soul by showing them to be without 
excuse, see what he says: “The times of ignorance God overlooked, but now commands all men 
everywhere to repent.” (v. 30.) What then? Are none of these men to be punished? None of them that are 
willing to repent. He says it of these men, not of the departed, but of them whom He commands to repent. 
He does not call you to account, he would say. He does not say, Took no notice (parheiden); does not say, 
Permitted: but, Ye were ignorant. “Overlooked,” i.e. does not demand punishment as of men that deserve 
punishment. Ye were ignorant. And he does not say, Ye wilfully did evil; but this he showed by what he 
said above.—”All men everywhere to repent:” again he hints at the whole world. Observe how he takes 
them off from the parcel deities! “Because He has appointed a day, in the which He will judge the world in 
righteousness by that Man whom He hath ordained, whereof He hath given assurance to all men, in that 
He raised Him from the dead.” (v. 31.) Observe how he again declares the Passion. Observe the terror 
again: for, that the judgment is true, is clear from the raising Him up: for it is alleged in proof of that. That 
all he has been saying is true, is clear from the fact that He rose again. For He did give this “assurance to 
all men,” His rising from the dead: this (i.e. judgment), also is henceforth certain. 


These words were spoken indeed to the Athenians: but it were seasonable that one should say to us also, 
“that all men everywhere must repent, because he hath appointed a day, in the which He will judge the 
world.” See how he brings Him in as Judge also: Him, both provident for the world, and merciful and 
forgiving and powerful and wise, and, in a word possessing all the attributes of a Creator. “Having given 
assurance to all men,” i.e. He has given proof in the rising (of Jesus) from the dead. Let us repent then: for 
we must assuredly be judged. If Christ rose not, we shall not be judged: but if he rose, we shall without 
doubt be judged. “For to this end,” it is said, “did He also die, that he might be Lord both of the dead and 
living.” (Rom. xiv. 9.) “For we shall all stand before the judgment seat of Christ, that every one may 
receive according to that he hath done.” (Rom. xiv. 10, and 2 Cor. v. 10.) Do not imagine that these are but 
words. Lo! he introduced also the subject of the resurrection of all men; for in no other way can the world 
be judged. And that, “In that He hath raised Him from the dead,” relates to the body: for that was dead, 
that had fallen. Among the Greeks, as their notions of Creation, so likewise of the Judgment, are children’s 
fancies, ravings of drunken men. But let us, who know these things accurately, do something that is to the 
purpose: let us be made friends unto God. How long shall we be at enmity with Him? How long shall we 
entertain dislike towards Him? “God forbid!” you will say: “Why do you say such things?” I would wish not 
to say the things I say, if ye did not do the things ye do: but as things are, what is the use now in keeping 
silence from words, when the plain evidence of deeds so cries aloud? How then, how shall we love Him? I 
have told you thousands of ways, thousands of times: but I will speak it also now. One way I seem to 
myself to have discovered, a very great and admirable way. Namely, after acknowledging to Him our 
general obligations,—what none shall be able to express (I mean), what has been done for each of us in 
his own person, of these also let us bethink ourselves, because these are of great force: let each one of us 
reckon them up with himself, and make diligent search, and as it were in a book let him have the benefits 
of God written down; for instance, if at any time having fallen into dangers he has escaped the hands of 
his enemies; if ever having gone out on a journey at an untimely hour, he has escaped danger; if ever, 
having had an encounter with wicked men, he has got the better of them; or if ever, having fallen into 
sickness, he has recovered when all had given him over: for this avails much for attaching us to God. For 
if that Mordecai, when the services done by him were brought to the king’s remembrance, found them to 
be so available, that he in return rose to that height of splendor (Esther vi. 2-11): much more we, if we 
call to mind, and make diligent enquiry of these two points, what sins we have committed against God, 
and what good He has done to us, shall thus both be thankful, and give Him freely all that is ours. But no 
one gives a thought to any of these things: but just as regarding our sins we say that we are sinners, while 
we do not enquire into them specifically, so with regard to God’s benefits (we say), that God has done us 
good, and do not specifically enquire, where, and in how great number and at what time. But from this 
time forth let us be very exact in our reckoning. For if any one can recall even those things which 
happened long ago, let him reckon up all accurately, as one who will find a great treasure. This is also 
profitable to us in keeping us from despair. For when we see that he has often protected us, we shall not 
despair, nor suppose that we are cast off: but we shall take it as a strong pledge of His care for us, when 
we bethink us how, though we have sinned, we are not punished, but even enjoy protection from Him. Let 
me now tell you a case, which I heard from a certain person, in which was a child, and it happened on a 
time that he was in the country with his mother, being not yet fifteen years old. Just then there came a bad 
air, in consequence of which a fever attacked them both, for in fact it was the autumn season. It happened 
that the mother succeeded in getting into the town before (they could stop her); but the boy, when the 
physicians on the spot ordered him, with the fever burning within him, to gargle his throat, resisted, 
having forsooth his own wise view of the matter, and thinking he should be better able to quench the fire, 
if he took nothing whatever, therefore, in his unseasonable spirit of opposition, boy-like, he would take 
nothing. But when he came into the town, his tongue was paralyzed, and he was for a long time 
speechless, so that he could pronounce nothing articulately; however, he could read indeed, and attended 
masters for a long time, but that was all, and there was nothing to mark his progress. So all his hopes (in 
life) were cut off, and his mother was full of grief: and though the physicians suggested many plans, and 
many others did so too, yet nobody was able to do him any good, until the merciful God loosed the string 
of his tongue (cf. Mark vii. 35), and then he recovered, and was restored to his former readiness and 
distinctness of speech. His mother also related, that when a very little child, he had an affection in the 
nose, which they call a polypus: and then too the physicians had given him over and his father cursed him 
(for the father was then living), and (even) his mother prayed for him to die; and all was full of distress. 
But he on a sudden having coughed, owing to the collection of mucus, by the force of the breath expelled 
the creature (to therion) from his nostrils, and all the danger was removed. But this evil having been 
extinguished, an acrid and viscid running from the eyes formed such a thick gathering of the humors (tas 
lemas), that it was like a skin drawn over the pupil, and what was worse, it threatened blindness, and 
everybody said this would be the issue. But from this disease also was he quickly freed by the grace of 
God. So far what I have heard from others: now I will tell you what I myself know. Once on a time a 
suspicion of tyrants was raised in our city—at that time I was but a youth—and all the soldiers being set to 
watch without the city as it chanced, they were making strict inquisition after books of sorcery and magic. 
And the person who had written the book, had flung it unbound (akataskeuaston) into the river, and was 
taken, and when asked for it, was not able to give it up, but was carried all around the city in bonds: 
when, however, the evidence being brought home to him, he had suffered punishment, just then it 
chanced that I, wishing to go to the Martyrs’ Church, was returning through the gardens by the riverside 
in company with another person. He, seeing the book floating on the water at first thought it was a linen 
cloth, but when he got near, perceived it was a book, so he went down, and took it up. I however called 


shares in the booty, and laughed about it. But let us see, says he, what in the world it is. So he turns back 
a part of the page, and finds the contents to be magic. At that very moment it chanced that a soldier came 
by: * * * then having taken from within, he went off. There were we congealed with fear. For who would 
have believed our story that we had picked it up from the river, when all were at that time, even the 
unsuspected, under strict watch? And we did not dare to cast it away, lest we should be seen, and there 
was a like danger to us in tearing it to pieces. God gave us means, and we cast it away, and at last we 
were free for that time from the extreme peril. And I might mention numberless cases, if I had a mind to 
recount all. And even these I have mentioned for your sakes, so that, if any have other cases, although not 
such as these, let him bear them in mind constantly: for example, if at any time a stone having been 
hurled, and being about to strike thee, has not struck thee, do thou bear this ever in thy mind: these 
things produce in us great affection towards God. For if on remembering any men who have been the 
means of saving us, we are much mortified if we be not able to requite them, much more (should we feel 
thus) with regard to God. This too is useful in other respects. When we wish not to be overmuch grieved, 
let us say: “If we have received good things at the hand of the Lord, shall not we endure evil things?” (Job 
ii. 10.) And when Paul told them from whence he had been delivered, (2 Tim. iv. 17) the reason was that 
he might put them also in mind. See too how Jacob kept all these things in his mind: wherefore also he 
said: “The Angel which redeemed me from my youth up” (Gen. xlviii. 16); and not only that he redeemed 
him, but how and for what purpose. See accordingly how he also calls to mind the benefits he had 
received in particular. “With my staff,” he says, “I passed over Jordan.” (Gen. xxxii. 10.) The Jews also 
always remembered the things which happened to their forefathers, turning over in their minds the things 
done in Egypt. Then much more let us, bearing in mind the special mercies which have happened to us 
also, how often we have fallen into dangers and calamities, and unless God had held his hand over us, 
should long ago have perished: I say, let us all, considering these things and recounting them day by day, 
return our united thanks all of us to God, and never cease to glorify Him, that so we may receive a large 
recompense for our thankfulness of heart, through the grace and compassion of His only begotten Son, 
with Whom to the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXIx 


ACTS XVII. 32-34, XVIII. 1 


“And when they heard of the resurrection of the dead, some mocked: and others said, We will hear thee 
again of this matter. So Paul departed from among them. Howbeit certain men clave unto him, and 
believed: among the which was Dionysius the Areopagite and a woman named Damaris, and others with 
them. After these things Paul departed from Athens, and came to Corinth.” 


What can be the reason that, having persuaded (some so far as to say) that they would hear him again, 
and there being no dangers, Paul is so in haste to leave Athens? Probably he knew that he should do them 
no great good; moreover he was led by the Spirit to Corinth. (b) For the Athenians, although fond of 
hearing strange things, nevertheless did not attend (to him); for this was not their study, but only to be 
always having something to say; which was the cause that made them hold off from him. But if this was 
their custom, how is it that they accuse him, “he seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods?” (ch. xvii. 
18.) Yes, but these were matters they did not at all know what to make of. Howbeit, he did convert both 
Dionysius the Areopagite, and some others. For those who were careful of (right) living, quickly received 
the word; but the others not so. It seemed to Paul sufficient to have cast the seeds of the doctrines. (a) To 
Corinth then, as I said, he was led by the Spirit, in which city he was to abide. (c) “And having found a 
certain Jew named Aquila, of Pontus by birth, lately come from Italy”—for the greater part of his life had 
been passed there—”and Priscilla his wife, because that Claudius had commanded all the Jews to depart 
from Rome.” (v. 2.) For though it was in the reign of Nero that the war against the Jews was 
consummated, yet from the time of Claudius and thenceforward it was fanning up, at a distance indeed, so 
that, were it but so, they might come to their senses, and from Rome they were now driven as common 
pests. This is why it is so ordered by Providence that Paul was led thither as a prisoner, that he might not 
as a Jew be driven away, but as acting under military custody might even be guarded there. (Having found 
these,) “he came to them, and because he was of the same craft, he abode with them and wrought: for by 
occupation they were tent-makers.” (v. 3.) Lo, what a justification he found for dwelling in the same house 
with them! For because here, of all places, it was necessary that he should not receive, as he himself says, 
“That wherein they glory, they may be found, even as we” (2 Cor. xi. 12), it is providentially ordered that 
he there abides. “And he reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath, and persuaded the Jews and the 
Greeks. And when Silas and Timotheus were come from Macedonia, Paul was straitened in the word, 
testifying to the Jews that Jesus is the Christ.” (v. 4, 5.) “And when the Jews opposed and blasphemed,” i.e. 
they tried to bear him down (epereazon), they set upon him—What then does Paul? He separates from 
them, and in a very awful manner: and though he does not now say, “It was need that the word should be 
spoken unto you,” yet he darkly intimates it to them:—”and when they opposed themselves, and 
blasphemed, he shook his raiment, and said unto them, Your blood be upon your own heads; I am clean: 
from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles.” (v. 6.) “And he departed thence, and entered into a certain 
man’s house, named Justus, one that worshipped God, whose house joined hard to the synagogue.” See 
how having again said, “Henceforth—” for all that, he does not neglect them; so that it was to rouse them 
that he said this, and thereupon came to Justus, whose house was contiguous to the synagogue, so that 


even from this they might have jealousy, from the very proximity. “And Crispus, the chief ruler of the 
synagogue, believed on the Lord with all his house.” This also was, of all things, enough to bring them 
over. “And many of the Corinthians hearing believed, and were baptized. Then spake the Lord to Paul in 
the night by a vision, Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace: for I am with thee, and no man 
shall set on thee to hurt thee: for I have much people in this city.” (v. 8-10.) See by how many reasons He 
persuades him, and how He puts last the reason which of all others most prevailed with him, “I have much 
people in this city.” Then how was it, you may ask, that they set upon him? And yet, the writer tells us, 
they prevailed nothing, but brought him to the proconsul. “And he continued there a year and six months, 
teaching the word of God among them. And when Gallio was proconsul of Achaia, the Jews made 
insurrection with one accord against Paul, and brought him to the judgment-seat.” (v. 11, 12.) Do you 
mark why those men were ever contriving to give a public turn to the misdemeanors (they accused them 
of)? Thus see here: (b) “Saying, This fellow seduceth men contrary to the law to worship God. And when 
Paul was about to open his mouth, Gallio said: If indeed it were any wrong-doing or wicked lewdness, O ye 
Jews, reason would that I should bear with you. But if it be a question of words and names, and of your 
law, look ye to it; for I will be no judge of such matters. And he drave them from the judgment-seat.” (v. 
13-16.) This Gallio seems to me to have been a sensible man. (a) Thus observe, when these had said, 
“Against the law he seduceth men to worship God,” he “cared for none of these things:” and observe how 
he answers them: “If indeed it were” any matter affecting the city, “any wrong-doing or wicked lewdness,” 
etc. (c) “Then all the Jews took Sosthenes the ruler of the synagogue, and beat him before the judgment- 
seat: and Gallio cared for none of these things” (v. 17): but their beating him he did not take as an insult 
to himself. So petulant were the Jews. But let us look over again what has been said. 


(Recapitulation.) “And when they heard,” (ch. xvii. 32) what great and lofty doctrines, they did not even 
attend, but jeered at the Resurrection! “For the natural man,” it saith, “receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit.” (1 Cor. ii. 14.) “And so,” it says, “Paul went forth.” (v. 33.) How? Having persuaded some; derided 
by others. “But certain men,” it says, “clave unto him, and believed, among whom was also Dionysius the 
Areopagite and some others.” (v. 34.) “And after these things,” etc. “And having found a certain Jew by 
name Aquila, of Pontus by birth, lately come from Italy, because that Claudius had ordered all Jews to 
depart from Rome, he came to them, and because he was of the same craft, he abode with them, and 
wrought: for by their occupation they were tent-makers.” (ch.xviii. 1-3.) Being of Pontus, this Aquila * * * . 
Observe how, not in Jerusalem, nor near it (the crisis), was hasting to come, but at a greater distance. And 
with him he abides, and is not ashamed to abide, nay, for this very reason he does abide, as having a 
suitable lodging-place, for to him it was much more suitable than any king’s palace. And smile not thou, 
beloved, to hear (of his occupation). For (it was good for him) even as to the athlete the palaestra is more 
useful than delicate carpets; so to the warrior the iron sword (is useful), not that of gold. “And wrought,” 
though he preached. Let us be ashamed, who though we have no preaching to occupy us, live in idleness. 
“And he disputed in the synagogue every sabbath day, and persuaded both Jews and Greeks” (v. 4): but 
“when they opposed and blasphemed” he withdrew, by this expecting to draw them more. For wherefore 
having left that house did he come to live hard by the synagogue? was it not for this? For it was not that 
he saw any danger here. But therefore it is that Paul having testified to them—not teaches now, but 
testifies—"having shaken his garments,” to terrify them not by word only but by action, “said unto them, 
Your blood be upon your own heads” (v. 6): he speaks the more vehemently as having already persuaded 
many. “I,” says he, “am clean.” Then we also are accountable for the blood of those entrusted to us, if we 
neglect them. “From this time forth I will go to the Gentiles.” So that also when he says, “Henceforth let 
no man trouble me” (Gal. vi. 17), he says it to terrify. For not so much did the punishment terrify, as this 
stung them. “And having removed thence he came into the house of one named Justus, that worshipped 
God, whose house was contiguous to the synagogue” (v. 7), and there abode, by this wishing to persuade 
them that he was in earnest (pros ta ethne epeigeto) to go to the Gentiles. Accordingly, mark immediately 
the ruler of the synagogue converted, and many others, when he had done this. “Crispus the ruler of the 
synagogue believed in the Lord, with his whole house: and many of the Corinthians hearing believed, and 
were baptized.”—(v. 8.) “With his whole house:” observe the converts in those times doing this with their 
entire household. This Crispus he means where he writes, “I baptized none save Crispus and Gaius.” (1 
Cor. i. 14.) This (Same) I take to be called Sosthenes—(evidently) a believer, insomuch that he is beaten, 
and is always present with Paul. “And the Lord said in the night,” etc. Now even the number (of the “much 
people”) persuaded him, but Christ’s claiming them for His own (moved him) more. Yet He says also, 
“Fear not:” for the danger was become greater now, both because more believed, and also the ruler of the 
synagogue. This was enough to rouse him. Not that he was reproved as fearing; but that he should not 
suffer aught; “I am with thee, and none shall set upon thee to hurt thee.” (v. 9, 10.) For He did not always 
permit them to suffer evil, that they might not become too weak. For nothing so grieved Paul, as men’s 
unbelief and setting themselves (against the Truth): this was worse than the dangers. Therefore it is that 
(Christ) appears to him now. “And he continued a year and six months,” etc. (v. 11.) After the year and six 
months, they set upon him. “And when Gallio was proconsul of Achaia,” etc. (v. 12, 13), because they had 
no longer the use of their own laws. (c) And observe how prudent he is: for he does not say straightway, I 
care not, but, “If,” says he, “it were a matter of wrong-doing or wicked lewdness, O ye Jews, reason would 
that I should bear with you; but if it be a question of doctrine and words and of your law, see ye to it, for I 
do not choose to be a judge of such matters.” (v. 14, 15.) (g) He taught them that not such are the matters 
which crave a judicial sentence, but they do all things out of order. And he does not say, It is not my duty, 
but, “I do not choose,” that they may not trouble him again. Thus Pilate said in the case of Christ, “Take ye 
Him, and judge him according to your law.” (john xviii. 31.) But they were just like men drunken and mad. 


(d) “And he drave them from the judgment-seat” (v. 16)—he effectually closed the tribunal against them. 
“Then all” (the Jews) “having seized Sosthenes the ruler of the synagogue, beat him before the judgment- 
seat. And Gallio cared for none of these things.” (v. 17). (a) This thing, of all others, set them on (to this 
violence)—their persuasion that the governor would not even let himself down (to notice it). (e) It was a 
splendid victory. O the shame they were put to! (b) For it is one thing to have come off victorious from a 
controversy, and another for those to learn that he cared nothing for the affair. (f) “And Gallio cared for 
none of these things:” and yet the whole was meant as an insult to him! But, forsooth, as if they had 
received authority (they did this). Why did he (Sosthenes), though he also had authority, not beat (them)? 
But they were (otherwise) trained: so that the judge should learn which party was more reasonable. This 
was no small benefit to those present—both the reasonableness of these, and the audacity of those. (h) He 
was beaten, and said nothing. 


This man let us also imitate: to them that beat us, let us return blow for blow, by meekness, by silence, by 
long-suffering. More grievous these wounds, greater this blow, and more heavy. For to show that it is not 
the receiving a blow in the body that is grievous, but the receiving it in the mind, we often smite people, 
but since it is in the way of friendship, they are even pleased: but if you smite any indifferent person in an 
insolent manner, you have pained him exceedingly, because you have touched his heart. So let us smite 
their heart. But that meekness inflicts a greater blow than fierceness, come, let us prove, so far as that is 
possible, by words. For the sure proof indeed is by acts and by experience: but if you will, let us also make 
the enquiry by word, though indeed we have often made it already. Now in insults, nothing pains us so 
much, as the opinion passed by the spectators; for it is not the same thing to be insulted in public and in 
private, but those same insults we endure even with ease, when we suffer them in a solitary place, and 
with none by to witness them, or know of them. So true is it that it is not the insult, as it is in itself, that 
mortifies us, but the having to suffer it in the sight of all men: since if one should do us honor in the sight 
of all men, and insult us in private, we shall notwithstanding even feel obliged to him. The pain then is not 
in the nature of the insult, but in the opinion of the beholders; that one may not seem to be contemptible. 
What then, if this opinion should be in our favor? Is not the man attempting to disgrace us himself more 
disgraced, when men give their opinion in our favor? Say, whom do the bystanders despise? Him who 
insults, or him who being insulted keeps silence? Passion indeed suggests, that they despise him who is 
insulted: but let us look into it now while we are free from that excitement, in order that we may not be 
carried away when the time comes. Say, whom do we all condemn? Plainly the man who insults: and if he 
be an inferior, we shall say that he is even mad; if an equal, that he is foolish; if a superior, still we shall 
not approve of it. For which man, I ask, is worthy of approval, the man who is excited, who is tossed with a 
tempest of passion, who is infuriated like a wild beast, who demeans himself in this sort against our 
common nature, or he who lives in a state of calm, in a haven of repose, and in virtuous equanimity? Is not 
the one like an angel, the other not even like a man? For the one cannot even bear his own evils, while the 
other bears even those of others also: here, the man cannot even endure himself; there, he endures 
another too: the one is in danger of shipwreck, the other sails in safety, his ship wafted along the favoring 
gales: for he has not suffered the squall of passion to catch his sails and overturn the bark of his 
understanding: but the breath of a soft and sweet air fanning upon it, the breath of forbearance, wafts it 
with much tranquillity into the haven of wise equanimity. And like as when a ship is in danger of 
foundering, the sailors know not what they cast away, whether what they lay hands upon be their own or 
other men’s property, but they throw overboard all the contents without discrimination, alike the precious 
and what is not such: but when the storm has ceased, then reckoning up all that they have thrown out, 
they shed tears, and are not sensible of the calm for the loss of what they have thrown overboard: so here, 
when passion blows hard, and the storm is raised, people in flinging out their words know not how to use 
order or fitness; but when the passion has ceased, then recalling to mind what kind of words they have 
given utterance to, they consider the loss and feel not the quiet, when they remember the words by which 
they have disgraced themselves, and sustained most grievous loss, not as to money, but as to character for 
moderation and gentleness. Anger is a darkness. “The fool,” saith Scripture, “hath said in his heart, There 
is no God.” (Ps. xiii. 1.) Perhaps also of the angry man it is suitable to say the same, that the angry man 
hath said, There is no God. For, saith Scripture, “Through the multitude of his anger he will not seek” 
(after God). (Ps. x. 4.) For let what pious thought will enter in, (passion) thrusts and drives all out, flings 
all athwart. (b) When you are told, that he whom you abused uttered not one bitter word, do you not for 
this feel more pain than you have inflicted? (a) If you in your own mind do not feel more pain than he 
whom you have abused, abuse still; (but) though there be none to call you to account, the judgment of 
your conscience, having taken you privately, shall give you a thousand lashes, (when you think) how you 
poured out a flood of railings on one so meek, and humble, and forbearing. We are forever saying these 
things, but we do not see them exhibited in works. You, a human being, insult your fellow-man? You, a 
servant, your fellow-servant? But why do I wonder at this, when many even insult God? Let this be a 
consolation to you when suffering insult. Are you insulted? God also is insulted. Are you reviled? God also 
was reviled. Are you treated with scorn? Why, so was our Master also. In these things He shares with us, 
but not so in the contrary things. For He never insulted another unjustly: God forbid! He never reviled, 
never did a wrong. So that we are those who share with Him, not ye. For to endure when insulted is God’s 
part: to be merely abusive, is the part of the devil. See the two sides. “Thou hast a devil” (John vii. 20; ib. 
Xvili. 22), Christ was told: He received a blow on the face from the servant of the high-priest. They who 
wrongfully insult, are in the same class with these. For if Peter was even called “Satan” (Matt. xvi. 23) for 
one word; much more shall these men, when they do the works of the Jews, be called, as those were 
called, “children of the devil” John viii. 44), because they wrought the works of the devil. You insult; who 


are you, I ask (that you do so)? Nay, rather the reason why you insult, is this, that you are nothing: no one 
that is human insults. So that what is said in quarrels, “Who are you?” ought to be put in the contrary 
way: “Insult: for you are nothing.” Instead of that the phrase is, “Who are you, that you insult?” “A better 
man than you,” is the answer. And yet it is just the contrary: but because we put the question amiss, 
therefore they answer amiss: so that the fault is ours. For as if we thought it was for great men to insult, 
therefore we ask, “Who are you, that you insult?” And therefore they make this answer. 


But, on the contrary, we ought to say: “Do you insult? insult still: for you are nobody:” whereas to those 
who do not insult this should be said: “Who are you that you insult not?—you have surpassed human 
nature.” This is nobility, this is generosity, to speak nothing ungenerous, though a man may deserve to 
have it spoken to him. Tell me now, how many are there who are not worthy to be put to death? 
Nevertheless, the judge does not this in his own person, but interrogates them; and not this either, in his 
own person. But if it is not to be suffered, that the judge, sitting in judgment, should (in his own person) 
speak with a criminal, but he does all by the intervention of a third person, much more is it our duty not to 
insult our equals in rank; for all the advantage we shall get of them will be, not so much to have disgraced 
them, as to be made to learn that we have disgraced ourselves. Well then, in the case of the wicked, this is 
why we must not insult (even them); in the case of the good there is another reason also because they do 
not deserve it: and for a third, because it is not right to be abusive. But as things are, see what comes of 
it; the person abused is a man, and the person abusing is a man, and the spectators men. What then? must 
the beasts come between them and settle matters? for only this is left. For when both the wrong-doers and 
those who delight in the wrong-doing are men, the part of reconciler is left for the beasts: for just as when 
the masters quarrel in a house, there is nothing left but for the servants to reconcile them,—even if this be 
not the result, for the nature of the thing demands this,—just so is it here.—Are you abusive? Well may you 
be so, for you are not even human. Insolence seemed to be a high-born thing; it seemed to belong to the 
great; whereas it belongs rather to slaves; but to give good words belongs to free men. For as to do ill is 
the part of those, so to suffer ill is the part of these.—Just as if some slave should steal the master’s 
property, some old hag,—such a thing as that is the abusive man. And like as some detestable thief and 
runaway, with studied purpose stealing in, looks all around him, wishing to filch something: so does this 
man, even as he, look narrowly at all on every side, studying how to throw out some (reproach). Or 
perhaps we may set him forth by a different sort of example. Just as if one should steal filthy vessels out of 
a house, and bring them out in the presence of all men, the things purloined do not so disgrace the 
persons robbed, as they disgrace the thief himself: just so this man, by bringing out his words in the 
presence of all men, casts disgrace not on others but on himself by the words, in giving vent to this 
language, and be-fouling both his tongue and his mind. For it is all one, when we quarrel with bad men, as 
if one for the sake of striking a man who is immersed in putrefying filth should defile himself by plunging 
his hands into the nastiness. Therefore, reflecting on these things, let us flee the mischief thence 
accruing, and keep a clean tongue, that being clear from all abusiveness, we may be enabled with 
strictness to pass through the life present, and to attain unto the good things promised to those that love 
Him, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost 
together be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XL 
ACTS XVIII. 18 


“And Paul after this tarried there yet a good while, and then took his leave of the brethren, and sailed 
thence into Syria, and with him Priscilla and Aquila; having shorn his head in Cenchrea: for he had a vow.” 


See how the Law was breaking up; see how they were bound by conscience. This, namely, was a Jewish 
custom, to shear their heads agreeably with a vow. But then there ought to be also a sacrifice (ch. xxi. 26), 
which was not the case here.—” Having yet tarried:” after the beating of Sosthenes. For it was necessary 
that he should yet tarry, and comfort them concerning these things. “He sailed for Syria.” Why does he 
desire again to come to Syria? It was there that “the disciples were ordered to be called Christians” (ch. 
xi. 26): there, that he had been “commended to the grace of God” (xiv. 26): there, that he had effected 
such things concerning the doctrine. “And with him Priscilla”—lo, a woman also—”and Aquila.” But these 
he left at Ephesus. With good reason, namely, that they should teach. For having been with him so long 
time, they were learning many things: and yet he did not at present withdraw them from their custom as 
Jews. “And he came to Ephesus, and left them there: but he himself entered into the synagogue, and 
reasoned with the Jews. When they desired him to tarry longer time with them, he consented not; but 
bade them farewell, saying, I must by all means keep this feast that cometh in Jerusalem.” Therefore it 
was that he was hindered from coming into Asia, being impelled to what was of pressing moment. Thus 
observe him here, entreated (by them) to stay, but because he could not comply, being in haste to depart, 
“he bade them farewell.” However, he did not leave them without more ado, but with promise (to return): 
“But I will return again unto you, if God will. And he sailed from Ephesus.” (v. 19-21.) “And when he had 
landed at Caesarea, and gone up, and saluted the Church, he went down to Antioch. And after he had 
spent some time there, he departed, and went over all the country of Galatia and Phrygia in order, 
strengthening all the disciples.” (v. 22-23.) He came again to those places which he had previously visited. 
“And a certain Jew named Apollos, born at Alexandria, an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures, 
came to Ephesus.” (v. 24.) Lo, even learned men are now urgent, and the disciples henceforth go abroad. 


Do you mark the spread of the preaching? “This man was instructed in the way of the Lord; and being 
fervent in the Spirit, he spake and taught diligently the things of the Lord, knowing only the baptism of 
John. And he began to speak boldly in the synagogue: whom when Aquila and Priscilla had heard, they 
took him unto them, and expounded unto him the way of God more perfectly.” (v. 25-26.) If this man knew 
only the baptism of John, how is it that he was “fervent in the Spirit,” for the Spirit was not given in that 
way? And if those after him needed the baptism of Christ, much more would he need it. Then what is to be 
said? For it is not without a meaning that the writer has strung the two incidents together. It seems to me 
that this was one of the hundred and twenty who were baptized with the Apostles: or, if not so, then the 
same that took place in the case of Cornelius, took place also in the case of this man. But neither does he 
receive baptism. That expression, then, “they expounded more perfectly,” seems to me to be this, that he 
behooved also to be baptized. Because the other twelve knew nothing accurate, not even what related to 
Jesus. And it is likely that he did in fact receive baptism. But if these (disciples) of John, after that baptism 
again received baptism, was this needful for the disciples also? And wherefore the need of water? These 
are very different from him, men who did not even know whether there were a Holy Ghost. “He was 
fervent,” then, “in the Spirit, knowing only the baptism of John:” but these “expounded to him more 
perfectly. And when he was disposed to pass into Achaia, the brethren wrote, exhorting the disciples to 
receive him; who, when he was come, helped them much which had believed through grace.” (v. 27.) He 
wished then also to depart into Achaia, and these also encouraged (him to do so), having also given him 
letters. “Who when he was come, helped them much which had believed through grace: for he mightily 
convinced the Jews, and that publicly, showing by the Scriptures that Jesus was Christ.” (v. 28.) “And it 
came to pass, that, while Apollos was at Corinth, Paul, having passed through the upper coasts”—meaning 
what we have read as to Caesarea and the other places—”came to Ephesus, and having found certain 
disciples (ch. xix. 1), “he said to them, Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye believed? And they said 
unto him, We have not so much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost. And he said unto them, Unto 
what then were ye baptized? And they said, Unto John’s baptism. Then said Paul, John verily baptized with 
the baptism of repentance, saying unto the people, that they should believe on Him who should come after 
him, that is, on Christ Jesus.” (v. 2-4.) For that they did not even believe in Christ is plain from his saying, 
“that they should believe on Him that was to come after him.” And he did not say, The baptism of John is 
nothing, but, It is incomplete. Nor does he add this (in so many words), but he taught them, and many 
received the Holy Ghost. “When they heard this, they were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. And 
when Paul had laid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them; and they spake with tongues, and 
prophesied. And all the men were about twelve” (v. 5-7): so that it was likely they had the Spirit, but it did 
not appear. “And all the men were about twelve.” 


(Recapitulation.) “And they came to Ephesus, and there he left them” (v. 19): for he did not wish to take 
them about with him, but left them at Ephesus. But they subsequently dwelt at Corinth, and he bears high 
testimony to them, and writing to the Romans, salutes them. (Rom. xvi. 3.) Whence it seems to me that 
they afterwards went back to Rome, in the time of Nero, as having an attachment for those parts whence 
they had been expelled in the time of Claudius. “But he himself went into the synagogue.” It seems to me 
that the faithful still assembled there, for they did not immediately withdraw them. “And when they 
besought him to stay, he consented not” (v. 20, 21), for he was hastening to Caesarea. “And having arrived 
at Caesarea,” etc., “passing through the region of Galatia and Phrygia, confirming all the disciples.” (v. 22, 
23.) Through these regions also he merely passes again, just enough to establish them by his presence. 
“And a certain Jew, Apollos by name,” etc. (v. 24.) For he was an awakened man, travelling in foreign parts 
for this very purpose. Writing of him the Apostle said, “Now concerning Apollos our brother.” (1 Cor. xvi. 
12.) (b) “Whom when Aquila and Priscilla had heard,” etc. (v. 26.) It was not for nothing that he left them 
at Ephesus, but for Apollos’ sake, the Spirit so ordered it, that he might come with greater force to the 
attack (hepibhenai) upon Corinth. What may be the reason that to him they did nothing, but Paul they 
assault? They knew that he was the leader, and great was the name of the man. “And when he was 
disposed to pass into Achaia” (v. 27) i.e. in faith, he did all by faith; “the brethren wrote,” etc. nowhere 
envy, nowhere an evil eye. Aquila teaches, or rather this man lets himself be taught. He was minded to 
depart, and they send letters. (a) “For he mightily convinced the Jews, and that publicly,” etc. (v. 28.) Now 
by this, that he “publicly” convinced them, his boldness was shown: by the clearness of his arguing, his 
power was declared: by his convicting them out of the Scriptures, his skill (of learning). For neither 
boldness by itself contributes aught, where there is not power, nor power where there is not boldness. 
“He mightily convinced,” it says. (b) “And it came to pass,” etc. (ch. xix. 1.) But whence had those, being in 
Ephesus, the baptism of John? Probably they had been on a visit at Jerusalem at the time (of John’s 
preaching), and did not even know Jesus. And he does not say to them, Do ye believe in Jesus? but what? 
“Have ye received the Holy Ghost?” (v. 2.) He knew that they had not, but wishes themselves to say it, that 
having learnt what they lack, they may ask. “John verily baptized,” etc. (v. 4.) From the baptism itself he 
(John) prophesies: and he leads them (to see) that this is the meaning of John’s baptism. (a) “That they 
should believe on Him that was to come:” on what kind (of Person)? “I indeed baptize you with water, but 
He that cometh after me, shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost.” (Matt. iii. 11.) “And when Paul,” it says, 
“had laid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them; and they spake with tongues, and 
prophesied.” (v. 6.) (b) The gift is twofold: tongues and prophesyings. Hence is shown an important 
doctrine, that the baptism of John is incomplete. And he does not say, “Baptism” of forgiveness, but, “of 
repentance.” What (is it) then? These had not the Spirit: they were not so fervent, not even instructed. 
And why did (Apollos) not receive baptism? (The case) seems to me to be this: Great was the boldness of 
the man. “He taught diligently the things concerning Jesus,” but he needed more diligent teaching. Thus, 


though not knowing all, by his zeal he attracted the Holy Ghost, in the same manner as Cornelius and his 
company. 


Perhaps it is the wish of many, Oh that we had the baptism of John now! But (if we had), many would still 
be careless of a life of virtue, and it might be thought that each for this, and not for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake, aimed at virtue. There would be many false prophets: for then “they which are approved” 
would not be very “manifest.” (1 Cor. xi. 19.) As, “blessed are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed” (John xx. 29), so they that (believe) without signs. “Except,” saith (Christ), “ye see signs, ye will 
not believe.” (Ib. iv. 48.) For we lose nothing (by lack of miracles), if we will but take heed to ourselves. We 
have the sum and substance of the good things: through baptism we received remission of sins, 
sanctification, participation of the Spirit, adoption, eternal life. What would ye more? Signs? But they 
come to an end (alla katargheitai). Thou hast “faith, hope, charity,” the abiding things: these seek thou, 
these are greater than signs. Nothing is equal to charity. For “greater than all,” saith he, “is charity.” (cf. 1 
Cor. xiii. 5.) But now, love is in jeopardy, for only its name is left behind, while the reality is nowhere 
(seen), but we are divided each from the other. What then shall one do to reunite (ourselves)? For to find 
fault is easy, but how may one make friendship, this is the point to be studied; how we may bring together 
the scattered members. For be it so, that we have one Church, or one doctrine—yet this is not the (main) 
consideration: no, the evil is, that in these we have not fellowship—” living peaceably,” as the Apostle says, 
“with all men” (Rom. xii. 18), on the contrary, we are at variance one with another. For be it that we are 
not having fights every day, yet look not thou to this, but (to this), that neither have we charity, genuine 
and unswerving. There is need of bandages and oil. Let us bear it in mind, that charity is the cognizance 
of the disciples of Christ: that without this, all else avails nothing: that it is an easy task if we will. Yes, say 
you, we know all this, but how (to go to work) that it may be achieved? What (to do), that it may be 
effected? in what way, that we may love one another? First, let us put away the things which are 
subversive of charity, and then we shall establish this. Let none be resentful, none be envious, none 
rejoicing in (others’) misfortunes: these are the things that hinder love; well then, the things that make it 
are of the other sort. For it is not enough to put away the things that hinder; the things that establish 
must also be forthcoming. Now Sirach tells us the things that are subversive (of friendship), and does not 
go on to speak of the things which make union. “Reproaching,” he says, “and revealing of a secret, and a 
treacherous wound.” (cf. Ecclus. 22, 27.) But in speaking of the men of those times, these things might 
well be named, seeing they were carnal: but in our case, God forbid they should be (even) named. Not 
from these things do we bring our inducements for you, but from the others. For us, there is nothing good 
without friendship. Let there be good things without number, but what is the benefit—be it wealth, be it 
luxury—without friendship? No possession equal to this, even in matters of this life, just as there is 
nothing worse than men hating (us). “Charity hides a multitude of sins” (1 Pet. iv. 8): but enmity, even 
where sins are not, suspects them to be. It is not enough not to be an enemy; no, one must also love. 
Bethink thee, that Christ has bidden, and this is enough. Even affliction makes friendships, and draws 
(men) together. “What then,” say you, “now, when there is no affliction? say, how (are we to act) to 
become friends?” Have ye not other friends, I ask? In what way are ye their friends, how do ye continue 
such? For a beginning, let none have any enemy: this (in itself) is not a small matter: let none envy; it is 
not possible to accuse the man who envies not. (b) How then shall we be warmly affected? What makes 
love of persons? Beauty of person. Then let us also make our souls beautiful, and we shall be amiable one 
to another: for it is necessary, of course, not only to love, but also to be loved. Let us first achieve this 
point, that we may be loved, and the other will be easy. How to act that we may be loved? Let us become 
beautiful, and let us do this, that we may always have lovers. Let none make it his study to get money, to 
get slaves, to get houses, (so much) as to be loved, as to have a good name. Better is a name than much 
wealth. For the one remains, the other perishes: and the one it is possible to acquire, the other impossible. 
For he that has got an evil character, will with difficulty lay it aside: but by means of his (good) name the 
poor man may quickly be rich. Let there be a man having ten thousand talents, and another a hundred 
friends; the latter is more rich in resources than the former. Then let us not merely do this, but let us work 
it as a kind of trade. “And how can we?” say you. “A sweet mouth multiplieth its friends, and a gracious 
tongue.” Let us get a well-spoken mouth, and pure manners. It is not possible for a man to be such, and 
not to be known. 


(a) We have one world that we all inhabit, with the same fruits we all are fed. But these are small matters: 
by the same Sacraments we partake of the same spiritual food. These surely are justifications of loving! 
(c) Mark how many (inducements and pleas) for friendship they that are without have excogitated; 
community of art or trade, neighborhood, relationships: but mightier than all these are the impulses and 
ties which are among us: this Table is calculated more (than all else) to shame us into friendliness. But 
many of us who come thereto do not even know one another. The reason, it may be said, is that there are 
so many of them. By no means; it is only our own sluggish indifference. (Once) there were three thousand 
(ch. ii. 41)—there were five thousand (iv. 4)—and yet they had all one soul: but now each knows not his 
brother, and is not ashamed to lay the blame on the number, because it is so great! Yet he that has many 
friends is invincible against all men: stronger he than any tyrant. Not such the safety the tyrant has with 
his body-guards, as this man has with his friends. Moreover, this man is more glorious than he: for the 
tyrant is guarded by his own slaves, but this man by his peers: the tyrant, by men unwilling and afraid of 
him; this man by willing men and without fear. And here too is a wonderful thing to be seen—many in one, 
and one in many. (a) Just as in an harp, the sounds are diverse, not the harmony, and they all together give 
out one harmony and symphony, (c) I could wish to bring you into such a city, were it possible, wherein 


(all) should be one soul: then shouldest thou see surpassing all harmony of harp and flute, the more 
harmonious symphony. (b) But the musician is the Might of Love: it is this that strikes out the sweet 
melody, (d) singing, (withal) a strain in which no note is out of tune. This strain rejoices both Angels, and 
God the Lord of Angels; this strain rouses (to hear it) the whole audience that is in heaven; this even lulls 
(evil) passions—it does not even suffer them to be raised, but deep is the stillness. For as in a theatre, 
when the band of musicians plays, all listen with a hush, and there is no noise there; so among friends, 
while Love strikes the chords, all the passions are still and laid to sleep, like wild beasts charmed and 
unnerved: just as, where hate is, there is all the contrary to this. But let us say nothing just now about 
enmity; let us speak of friendship. Though thou let fall some casual hasty word, there is none to catch thee 
up, but all forgive thee; though thou do (some hasty thing), none puts upon it the worse construction, but 
all allowance is made: every one prompt to stretch out the hand to him that is falling, every one wishing 
him to stand. A wall it is indeed impregnable, this friendship; a wall, which not the devil himself, much 
less men, can overpower. It is not possible for that man to fall into danger who has gotten many friends. 
(Where love is) no room is there to get matter of anger, but only for pleasantness of feeling: no room is 
there to get matter of envying; none, to get occasion of resentment. Mark him, how in all things both 
spiritual and temporal, he accomplishes all with ease. What then, I pray you, can be equal to this man? 
Like a city walled on every side is this man, the other as a city unwalled.—Great wisdom, to be able to be 
a creator of friendship! Take away friendship, and thou hast taken away all, thou hast confounded all. But 
if the likeness of friendship have so great power, what must the reality itself be? Then let us, I beseech 
you, make to ourselves friends, and let each make this his art. But, lo! you will say, I do study this, but the 
other does not. All the greater the reward to thee. True, say you, but the matter is more difficult. How, I 
ask? Lo! I testify and declare to you, that if but ten of you would knit yourselves together, and make this 
your work, as the Apostles made the preaching theirs, and the Prophets theirs the teaching, so we the 
making of friends, great would be the reward. Let us make for ourselves royal portraits. For if this be the 
common badge of disciples, we do a greater work than if we should put ourselves into the power to raise 
the dead. The diadem and the purple mark the Emperor, and where these are not, though his apparel be 
all gold, the Emperor is not yet manifest. So now thou art making known thy lineage. Make men friends to 
thyself, and (friends) to others. There is none who being loved will wish to hate thee. Let us learn the 
colors, with what ingredients they are mixed, with what (tints) this portrait is composed. Let us be affable: 
let us not wait for our neighbors to move. Say not, if I see any person hanging back (for me to make the 
first advances), I become worse than he: but rather when thou seest this, forestall him, and extinguish his 
bad feeling. Seest thou one diseased, and addest to his malady? This, most of all, let us make sure of—”in 
honor to prefer one another, to account others better than one’s self” (Rom. xii. 10), deem not this to bea 
lessening of thyself. If thou prefer (another) in honor, thou hast honored thyself more, attracting to thyself 
a still higher extinction. On all occasions let us yield the precedence to others. Let us bear nothing in mind 
of the evil done to us, but if any good has been done (let us remember only that). Nothing so makes a man 
a friend, as a gracious tongue, a mouth speaking good things, a soul free from self-elation, a contempt of 
vain-glory, a despising of honor. If we secure these things, we shall be able to become invincible to the 
snares of the Devil, and having with strictness accomplished the pursuit of virtue, to attain unto the good 
things promised to them that love Him, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom 
to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, world without end. 
Amen. 


HOMILY XLI 


ACTS XIX. 8, 9 


“And he went into the synagogue, and spake boldly for the space of three months, disputing and 
persuading the things concerning the kingdom of God. But when divers were hardened, and believed not, 
but spake evil of that way before the multitude, he departed from them, and separated the disciples, 
disputing daily in the school of one Tyrannus.” 


(a) See him in every place forcing his way into the synagogue, and in this manner departing thence. For in 
every place, he wished to have the occasion given him by them. (c) He wished to separate the disciples 
thence, and to have the beginning for ceasing to assemble with them, given by (the Jews) themselves. And 
it was not for nothing that he did this (b) which I have said. He was henceforth “provoking them to 
jealousy.” For both the Gentiles readily received him, and the Jews, upon the Gentiles receiving him, 
repented. (a) This is why he continually made a stir among them, “for three months arguing and 
persuading concerning the kingdom of God:” for you must not suppose because you hear of his “speaking 
boldly,” that there was any harshness: it was of good things that he discoursed, of a kingdom: who would 
not have heard him? “But when divers were hardened, speaking evil of the way.” They might well call it 
“the way;” this was indeed the way, that led into the kingdom of heaven. “He departed from them, and 
separated the disciples, disputing daily in the school of one Tyrannus. And this was done for the space of 
two years, so that all that were in Asia heard the word of the Lord, both Jews and Greeks.” (v. 10.) (a) Do 
you mark how much was effected by his persisting? “Both Jews and Greeks heard: (c) all that dwelt in 
Asia:” it was for this also that the Lord suffered him not to go into Asia (ch. xvi. 6) (on a former occasion); 
waiting, as it seems to me, for this same conjuncture. (Hom. xl. p. 245.) (b) “And God wrought special 
miracles by the hands of Paul: so that from his body were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, 
and the diseases departed from them, and the evil spirits went out of them.” (v. 11, 12.) Not touched the 


wearer only (and so were healed), but also receiving them, they laid them upon the sick (and so healed 
them). (g) “He that believeth on Me,” saith Christ, “doeth greater works than those which I do.” (John xiv. 
12.) This, and the miracle of the shadows is what He meant (in those words). (d) “Then certain of the 
vagabond Jews, exorcists, took upon them to call over them which had evil spirits the name of the Lord 
Jesus, saying, We adjure you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth.” (v. 13.) So entirely did they do all by way of 
trade! Observe: vagabond, or, itinerant, Jewish exorcists. And to believe indeed, they had no mind; but by 
that Name they wished to cast out the demons. “By Jesus, whom Paul preacheth.” Only see what a name 
Paul had got! “And there were seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, and chief of the priests, which did so. And 
the evil spirit answered and said, Jesus I know, and Paul I know; but who are ye? And the man in whom 
the evil spirit was leaped on them, and overcame them, and prevailed against them, so that they fled out 
of that house naked and wounded.” (v. 14-16.) They did it in secret: then their impotence is publicly 
exposed. (f) Then not the Name does anything, unless it be spoken with faith. (h) See how they used their 
weapons against themselves! (j) So far were they from thinking Jesus to be anything great: no, they must 
needs add Paul, as thinking him to be something great. Here one may marvel how it was that the demon 
did not cooperate with the imposture of the exorcists, but on the contrary exposed them, and laid open 
their stage-play. He seems to me (to have done this) in exceeding wrath: just as it might be, if a person 
being in uttermost peril, should be exposed by some pitiful creature, and wish to vent all his rage upon 
him. “Jesus I know, and Paul I know.” For, that there may not seem to be any slight put upon the Name of 
Jesus, (the demon) first confesses (Him), and then has permission given him. For, to show that it was not 
any weakness of the Name, but all owing to the imposture of those men, why did not the same take place 
in the case of Paul? “They fled out of that house naked and wounded:” he sorely battered their heads, 
perhaps rent their garments. (e) “And this became known to all, both Jews and Greeks, that dwelt at 
Ephesus, and fear fell upon them all, and the name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. And many of them 
that had believed came confessing and making known their practices.” (v. 17, 18.) For since they had got 
to possess such power as, by means of the demons, to do such things, well might this be the consequence. 
“And many of them that practised curious arts, brought their books together, and burnt them in the 
presence of all men;”—having seen that there was no more use of them now that the demons themselves 
do these things—”and reckoned up the price of them, and found the amount fifty thousand pieces of silver. 
So mightily grew the word of God and prevailed.” (v. 19, 20.) (i) “And” (so) “he disputed,” in the school of 
one Tyrannus for two years:” where were believers, and believers exceedingly (advanced in the faith). 
Moreover (Paul) writes (to them) as to great men. 


(Recapitulation.) (b) “And having entered in to the synagogue,” etc. (v. 8.) But why eparresiazeto? It 
means, he was ready to confront dangers, and disputed more openly, not veiling the doctrines. (a) “But 
when some were hardened, and spake evil of the way, having departed from them, he separated the 
disciples.” (v. 9.) He put a stop, it means, to their evil-speaking: he did not wish to kindle their envy, nor to 
bring them into more contention. (c) Hence let us also learn not to put ourselves in the way of evil- 
speaking men, but to depart from them: he did not speak evil, when himself evil spoken of. “He disputed 
daily,” and by this gained the many, that, being evil intreated and (evil) spoken of, he did not (utterly) 
break away from them, and keep aloof. (e) The evil-speakers are defeated. They calumniated the doctrine 
itself; (therefore) so as neither to rouse the disciples to wrath, nor * * them, he withdrew, showing that 
everywhere alike they repel salvation from them. Here now he does not even apologize, seeing that the 
Gentiles everywhere have believed. “In the school of one Tyrannus:” it was not that he sought the place, 
but without more ado where there was a school (there he discoursed). (d) And look, no sooner is the trial 
from those without over, than this from the demons begins. Mark the infatuated Jewish hardness. Having 
seen his garments working miracles, they paid no heed to it. What could be greater than this? But, on the 
contrary, it resulted in just the opposite effect. If any of the heathens believe not, having seen the (very) 
dust working these effects, let him believe. (f) Wonderful, how great the power of them that have 
believed! Both Simon for the sake of merchandise sought the grace of the Spirit, and these for this object 
did this. What hardness (of heart)! Why does not Paul rebuke them? It would have looked like envy, 
therefore it is so ordered. This same took place in the case of Christ (Mark ix. 36): but then the person is 
not hindered, for it was the beginning of the new state of things: since Judas also is not hindered, whereas 
Ananias and Sapphira were struck dead: and many Jews even for opposing (Christ) suffered nothing, while 
Elymas was blinded. “For I am not come,” saith Christ, “to judge the world, but that the world might be 
saved.” (John iii. 17.) “And seven sons,” etc. (v. 14.) See the villany of the men! They still continued to be 
Jews, while wishing to make a gain of that Name. All that they did was for glory and profit. (g) Look, in 
every case, how men are converted not so much in consequence of good things as of things fearful. In the 
case of Sapphira, fear fell upon the Church, and men dared not join themselves to them: here they 
received handkerchiefs and aprons, and were healed: and after this, then they came confessing their sins. 
(Hereby) the power of the demons is shown to be a great one, when it is against unbelievers. For why did 
he not say, “Who is Jesus?” He was afraid, lest he also should suffer punishment; but, that it might be 
permitted him to take revenge upon those who mocked him, he did this; “Jesus,” says he, “I know,” etc. He 
was in dread of Paul. For why did not those wretched men say to him, We believe? How much more 
splendid an appearance they would have made had they said this, that is, if they had claimed Him as their 
Master? But instead of that, they spoke even those senseless words, “By Jesus, whom Paul preacheth.” Do 
you mark the forbearance (of the writer), how he writes history and does not call names? This makes the 
Apostles admirable. “And the evil spirit,” etc. (v. 15), for what had happened at Philippi (ch. xvi. 16) had 
given a lesson to these also. He mentions the name, and the number, thereby giving to the persons then 
living a credible proof of what he wrote. And why were they itinerant? For the sake of merchandise: not 


assuredly to bear tidings of the word; how should that be their object? And how ran they anon, preaching 
by the things they suffered? “Insomuch,” it says, “that all that dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord.” 
Ought not this to have converted all? And marvel not, for nothing convinces malice. But come now, let us 
look at the affair of the exorcists, with what an evil disposition (they acted). Why the same was not done in 
the case of Christ, is an inquiry for another time, and not for the present, save that this also was well and 
usefully ordered. It seems to me that they did this also in mockery, and that in consequence of this 
(punishment), none dared even at random to name that Name. Why did this put them upon confession? 
Because this was a most mighty argument of God’s omniscience (therefore), before they should be 
exposed by the demons, they accused themselves, fearing lest they should suffer the same things. For 
when the demons their helpers are their accusers, what hope is there thenceforth, save the confession by 
deeds? 


But see, I pray you, after such signs had been wrought, what evils within a short space ensue. Such is 
human nature: it soon forgets. Or, do ye not remember what has been the case among ourselves? Did not 
God last year shake our whole city? Did not all run to baptism? Did not whoremongers and effeminate and 
corrupt persons leave their dwellings, and the places where they spent their time, and change and 
become religious? But three days passed, and they returned again to their own proper wickedness. And 
whence is this? From the excessive laziness. And what marvel if, when the things have passed away (this 
be the case), seeing that, the images lasting perpetually, the result is such? The fate of Sodom—say, does 
it not still last (in its effects)? Well, did the dwellers beside it become any the better? And what say you to 
the son of Noah? Was he not such (as he is represented), did he not see with his eyes so vast a desolation, 
and yet was wicked? Then let us not marvel how, when such things had been done, these Jews (at 
Ephesus) believe not, when we see that belief itself often comes round for them into its opposite, into 
malignity; as, for instance, when they say that He hath a devil, He, the Son of God! Do you not see these 
things even now, and how men are many of them like serpents, both faithless and thankless, men who, 
viper-like, when they have enjoyed benefits and have been warmed by some, then they sting their 
benefactors? This we have said, lest any should marvel, how, such signs having been wrought, they were 
not all converted. For behold, in our own times happened those (miracles) relating to the martyr Babylas, 
those relating to Jerusalem, those relating to the destruction of the temples, and not all were converted. 
Why need I speak of ancient things? I have told you what happened last year; and none gave heed to it, 
but again little by little they fell off and sunk back. The heaven stands perpetually crying aloud that it has 
a Master, and that it is the work of an Artificer, all this that we see—I mean the world—and yet some say 
that it is not so. What happened to that Theodorus last year—whom did it not startle? And yet nothing 
came of it, but having for a season become religious, they returned to the point from which they had 
started in their attempt to be religious. So it was with the Jews. This is what the Prophet said of them: 
“When He slew them, then they sought Him, and turned early unto God.” (Ps. lxxviii. 34.) And what need 
to speak of those things that are common to all? How many have fallen into diseases, how many have 
promised, if raised up, to work so great a change, and yet they have again become the same as ever! This, 
if nothing else, shows that we have natural free-will—our changing all at once. Were evil natural, this 
would not be: things that are natural and necessary, we cannot change from. “And yet,” you will say, “we 
do change from them. For do we not see some, who have the natural faculty to see, but are blinded by 
fear?” (True—) because this also is natural: * * if a different (necessity of) nature come not also into 
operation: (thus) it is natural to us, that being terrified we do not see; it is natural to us that when a 
greater fear supervenes, the other gives way. “What then,” you will say, “if right-mindedness be indeed 
according to nature, but fear having overpowered it cast it out?” What then if I shall show that some even 
then are not brought to a right mind, but even in these fears are reckless? Is this natural? Shall I speak of 
ancient things? Well then, of recent? How many in the midst of those fears continued laughing, mocking, 
and experienced nothing of the sort? Did not Pharaoh change immediately, and (as quickly) run back to 
his former wickedness? But here, as if (the demons) knew Him not, they (the exorcists) added, “Whom 
Paul preacheth,” whereas they ought to have said, “the Saviour of the world.” “Him that rose again.” By 
this they show that they do know, but they did not choose to confess His glory. Wherefore the demon 
exposes them, leaping upon them, and saying, “Jesus I know, and Paul I know, but who are ye?” So that 
not ye are believers, but ye abuse that Name when ye say this. Therefore the Temple is desolate, the 
implement easy to be overcome. So that ye are not preachers; mine, says he, ye are. Great was the wrath 
of the demon. The Apostles had power to do this to them, but they did it not as yet. For they that had 
power over the demons that did these things to them, much more had power over the men themselves. 
Mark how their forbearance is shown, in that they whom they repulsed do these things, while the demons 
whom they courted do the contrary. “Jesus,” says he, “I know.” Be ashamed, ye that are ignorant (of Him). 
“And Paul I know.” Well said, “Think not that it is because I despise them, that I do these things.” Great 
was the fear of the demon. And why without these words did he not rend their garments? For so he would 
both have sated his wrath, and established the delusion. He feared as I said, the unapproachable force, 
and would not have had such power had he not said this. But observe how we find the demons everywhere 
more right minded (than the Jews), not daring to contradict nor accuse the Apostles, or Christ. There they 
say, “We know Thee who Thou art” (Matt. viii. 29); and, “Why art Thou come hither before the time to 
torment us” (Mark i. 24): and again, “I know Thee who Thou art, the Son of God.” And here, “These men 
are servants of the most high God” (ch. xvi. 17): and again, “Jesus I know, and Paul I know.” For they 
exceedingly feared and trembled before those holy persons. Perhaps some one of you, hearing of these 
things, wishes he were possessed of this power, so that the demons should not be able to look him in the 
face, and accounts those saints happy for this, that they had such power. But let him hear Christ saying, 


“Rejoice not because the demons are subject unto you” (Luke x. 20), because He knew that all men rejoice 
most in this, through vainglory. For if thou seekest that which pleaseth God, and that which is for the 
common good, there is another, a greater way. It is not so great to free from a demon as it is to rescue 
from sin. A demon hinders not to attain unto the kingdom of Heaven, nay, even cooperates, unwillingly 
indeed, but nevertheless cooperates by making him that has the demon more sober-minded; but sin casts 
a man out. 


But it is likely some man will say, “God forbid it should ever befall me to be sobered in this way!” Nor do I 
wish it for you, but a very different way, that you should do all from love of Christ: if however, which God 
forbid, it should so befall you, then even on this behalf I would comfort you. If then the demon does not 
cast out (from the kingdom of heaven), but sin does cast out, to free a man from sin is greater 
beneficence. 


From this let us study to free our neighbors, and before our neighbors, our own selves. Let us see to it, 
lest we have a demon: let us examine ourselves strictly. More grievous than a demon is sin, for the demon 
makes men humble. See ye not those possessed with a demon, when they have recovered from the attack, 
how downcast they are, of how sad a countenance, how fraught with shame their faces are, how they have 
not even courage to look one in the face? See the strange inconsistency! While those are ashamed on 
account of the things they suffer, we are not ashamed on account of the things we do; while they are 
abashed being wronged, we are not abashed when doing wrong: and yet their condition is not a subject 
for shame, but for pity and tenderness and indulgence: nay, great is the admiration it calls for and many 
the praises, when struggling against such a spirit, they bear all thankfully: whereas our condition in very 
deed is a subject for ridicule, for shame, for accusation, for correction, for punishment, for the worst of 
evils, for hell-fire; calling for no compassion whatever. Seest thou, that worse than a demon is sin? And 
those indeed, from the ills they suffer, reap a double profit: first, their being sobered and brought to more 
self-control; then, that having suffered here the chastisement of their own sins, they depart hence to their 
Master, purified. For indeed upon this we have often discoursed to you, that those who are punished here, 
if they bear it thankfully, may naturally be supposed to put away thereby many of their sins. Whereas from 
sins the mischief resulting is twofold; first, that we offend; secondly, that we become worse. Attend to 
what I say. Not this is the only injury we get from sin, that we commit a sin: but another and a worse is 
this, that our soul receives a habit. Just as it is in the case of the body—for it will be more plain when put 
in the form of an example—as he who has taken a fever has got harm not only in this respect, that he is 
sick, but also that after the sickness he is become weaker, even though he may return to health after a 
long disease: just so in the case of sin, though we may regain health, yet we are far from having the 
strength we need. For take the case of one who has been insolently abusive: does he not suffer his deserts 
for his abusive conduct? Aye, but there is another and a worse thing to rue (which is), that his soul is 
become more insensible to shame. For from each several sin that is committed, even after the sin has 
been done and has ceased, there remains a kind of venom instilled into our souls. Do you not hear people 
saying, when they are recovered from sickness, “I dare not drink water now?” And yet the man has 
regained his health: aye, but the disease has done him this harm also. And whereas those (possessed) 
persons, albeit suffering ill, are thankful, we, when faring well, blaspheme God, and think ourselves very 
ill used: for you will find more persons behaving thus in health and wealth than in poverty and sickness. 
For there stands the demon over (the possessed), like a very hangman, fierce, uttering many (menaces), 
even as a schoolmaster brandishing the lash, and not suffering them to give way to any laxity. And 
suppose that some are not at all brought to a sober mind, neither are these liable to punishment; no small 
thing this: even as fools, even as madmen and children, are not called to account, so neither are these: 
since for things that are done in a state of unconsciousness, none can be so merciless as to call the doers 
to account. Why then, in a far worse condition than those who are possessed of evil sprits are we that sin. 
We do not, indeed, foam at the mouth, nor distort our eyes, or throw about our hands convulsively; but as 
for this, would that we did it in our body and not in our soul! Will you that I show you a soul, foaming, 
filthy, and a distortion of the mind’s eyes? Think of those who are in a passion and drunken with rage; can 
any form be filthier than the words they discharge? In very deed it is like a sputtering of noisome slaver. 
And just as the possessed know none of those who are present, so neither do these. Their understanding 
darkened, their eyes distorted, they see not who is friend, who foe, who worthy of respect, who 
contemptible, but they see all alike without a difference. And then, do you not see them, how they 
tremble, just like those others? But they do not fall to the ground, say you? True, but their soul lies on the 
ground and falls there in convulsions: since had it stood upright, it would not have come into the condition 
it is in. Or think you not that it betokens a soul abjectly sprawling and lost to all self-possession, the things 
men can do and say when drunken with rage? There is also another form of madness worse than this. 
What may this be? When men cannot so much as suffer themselves to vent their anger, but instead of that 
nourish within their own bosoms, to their own proper hurt, as it were a very hangman with his lash, the 
rancorous remembrance of wrongs. For it is a bane to themselves first, the malice that they bear. To say 
nothing of the things to come, what torture, think you, must that man undergo in the scourging of his 
soul, as day by day he looks how he may avenge himself on his enemy? He chastises himself first, and 
suffers punishment, swelling (with suppressed passion), fighting against himself, setting himself on fire. 
For needs must the fire be always burning within thee: while raising the fever to such a height, and not 
suffering it to wane, thou thinkest thou art inflicting some evil on the other, whereas thou art wasting 
thyself, ever bearing about with thee a flame which is always at its height, and not letting thy soul have 
rest, but evermore being in a state of fury, and having thy thoughts in a turmoil and tempest. What is 


more grievous than this madness, to be always smarting with pain, and ever swelling and inflamed? For 
such are the souls of the resentful: when they see him on whom they wish to be revenged, straightway it 
is as if a blow were struck them: if they hear his voice, they cower and tremble: if they be on their bed, 
they picture to themselves numberless revenges, hanging, torturing that enemy of theirs: and if, beside all 
this, they see him also to be in renown, O! the misery they suffer! Forgive him the offence, and free thyself 
from the torment. Why continue always in a state of punishment, that thou mayest once punish him, and 
take thy revenge? Why establish for thyself a hectic disease? Why, when thy wrath would fain depart from 
thee, dost thou keep it back? Let it not remain until the evening, says Paul. (Eph. iv. 26.) For like some 
eating rot or moth, even so does it gnaw through the very root of our understanding. Why shut up a beast 
within thy bowels? Better a serpent or an adder to lie within thy heart, than anger and resentment: for 
those indeed would soon have done with us, but this remains forever fixing in us its fangs, instilling its 
poison, letting loose upon us an invading host of bitter thoughts. “That he should laugh me to scorn,” say 
you, “that he should despise me!” O wretched, miserable man, wouldest thou not be ridiculed by thy 
fellow-servant, and wouldest thou be hated by thy Master? Wouldest thou not be despised by thy fellow- 
servant, and despisest thou thy Master? 


To be despised by him, is it more than thou canst bear, but thinkest thou not that God is indignant, 
because thou ridiculest Him, because thou despisest Him, when thou wilt not do as He bids thee? But that 
thine enemy will not even ridicule thee, is manifest from hence (that), whereas if thou follow up the 
revenge, great is the ridicule, great the contempt, for this is a mark of a little mind; on the contrary, if 
thou forgive him, great is the admiration, for this is a mark of greatness of soul. But you will say, he knows 
not this. Let God know it, that thou mayest have the greater reward. For He says, “Lend to those of whom 
ye hope not to receive.” (Luke vi. 34.) So let us also do good to those who do not even perceive that one is 
doing them good, that they may not, by returning to us praise or any other thing, lessen our reward. For 
when we receive nothing from men, then we shall receive greater things from God. But what is more 
worthy of ridicule, what more paltry, than a soul which is always in anger, and wishing to take revenge? It 
is womanly, this disposition, it is babyish. For as the babes are angry even with lifeless things, and unless 
the mother beats the ground, they will not let go their anger: so do these persons wish to revenge 
themselves on those who have aggrieved them. Why then, it is they who are worthy of ridicule: for to be 
overcome by passion, is the mark of a childish understanding, but to overcome it, is a sign of manliness. 
Why then, not we are the objects of ridicule, when we keep our temper, but they. It is not this that makes 
men contemptible—not to be conquered by passion: what makes them contemptible is this—to be so afraid 
of ridicule from without, as on this account to choose to subject one’s self to one’s besetting passion, and 
to offend God, and take revenge upon one’s self. These things are indeed worthy of ridicule. Let us flee 
them. Let a man say, that having done us numberless ills, he has suffered nothing in return: let him say 
that he might again frantically assault us, and have nothing to fear. Why, in no other (better) way could he 
have proclaimed our virtue; no other words would he have sought, if he had wished to praise us, than 
those which he seems to say in abuse. Would that all men said these things of me: “he is a poor tame 
creature; all men heap insults on him, but he bears it: all men trample upon him, but he does not avenge 
himself.” Would that they added, “neither, if he should wish to do so, can he:” that so I might have praise 
from God, and not from men. Let him say, that it is for want of spirit that we do not avenge ourselves. This 
does us no hurt, when God knows (all): it does but cause our treasure to be in greater safety. If we are to 
have regard to them, we shall fall away from everything. Let us not look to what they say, but to what 
becomes us. But, says he, “Let no man ridicule me,” and some make a boast of this. O! what folly! “No 
man,” says he, “having injured me, has ridiculed me:” that is, “I had my revenge.” And yet for this thou 
deservest to be ridiculed, that thou didst take revenge. Whence came these words among us—being, as 
they are, a disgrace to us and a pest, an overthrow of our own proper life and of our discipline? It is in 
downright opposition to God that thou (so) speakest. The very thing which makes thee equal to God—the 
not avenging thyself—this thou thinkest a subject for ridicule! Are not we for these things worthy to be 
laughed at, both by ourselves, and by the heathen, when we thus speak against God? I wish to tell you a 
story of a thing that happened in the old times (which they tell) not on the subject of anger, but of money. 
A man had an estate in which there was a hidden treasure, unknown to the owner: this piece of ground he 
sold. The buyer, when digging it for the purpose of planting and cultivation, found the treasure therein 
deposited, and came and wanted to oblige the seller to receive the treasure, urging that he had bought a 
piece of ground, not a treasure. The seller on his part repudiated the gift, saying, “The piece of ground (is 
not mine), I have sold it, and I have no concern whatever with this (treasure).” So they fell to altercation 
about it, the one wishing to give it, the other standing out against receiving it. So chancing upon some 
third person, they argued the matter before him, and said to him, “To whom ought the treasure to be 
assigned?” The man could not settle that question; he said, however, that he would put an end to their 
dispute—he would (if they pleased) be master of it himself. So he received the treasure, which they 
willingly gave up to him; and in the sequel got into troubles without end, and learnt by actual experience 
that they had done well to have nothing to do with it. So ought it be done likewise with regard to anger; 
both ourselves ought to be emulous not to take revenge, and those who have aggrieved us, emulous to 
give satisfaction. But perhaps these things also seem to be matter of ridicule: for when that madness is 
widely prevalent among men, those who keep their temper are laughed at, and among many madmen he 
who is not a madman seems to be mad. Wherefore I beseech you that we may recover (from this malady), 
and come to our senses, that becoming pure from this pernicious passion, we may be enabled to attain 
unto the kingdom of heaven, through the grace and mercy of His only-begotten Son, with Whom to the 
Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XLII 


ACTS XIX. 21, 23 


“After these things were ended, Paul purposed in the Spirit, when he had passed through Macedonia and 
Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After I have been there, I must also see Rome. So he sent into 
Macedonia two of them that ministered unto him, Timotheus and Erastus; but he himself stayed in Asia 
for a season. And the same time there arose no small stir about the Way.” 


He sends Timothy and Erastus into Macedonia, but himself remains at Ephesus. Having made a long 
enough stay in that city, he wishes to remove elsewhere again. But how is it, that having from the first 
chosen to depart into Syria, he turns back to Macedonia? “He purposed,” it says, “in the Spirit,” showing 
that all (that he did) was done not of his own power. Now he prophesies, saying, “I must also see Rome:” 
perhaps to comfort them with the consideration of his not remaining at a distance, but coming nearer to 
them again, and to arouse the minds of the disciples by the prophecy. At this point, I suppose, it was that 
he wrote his Epistle to the Corinthians from Ephesus, saying, “I would not have you ignorant of the 
trouble which came to us in Asia.” (2 Cor. i. 8.) For since he had promised to go to Corinth, he excuses 
himself on the score of having loitered, and mentions the trial relating the affair of Demetrius. “There 
arose no small stir about the Way.” Do you see the renown (acquired)? They contradicted, it says: (then) 
came miracles, twofold: (then) again, danger: such is the way the threads alternate throughout the whole 
texture (of the history). “For a certain man named Demetrius, a silversmith, which made silver temples of 
Diana, brought no small gain unto the craftsmen.” (v. 24.). “Which made,” it says, “silver temples of 
Diana.” And how is it possible that temples could be made of silver? Perhaps as small boxes (kiboria.) 
Great was the honor paid to this (Diana) in Ephesus; since, when (Hom. in Eph. Prol.) their temple was 
burnt it so grieved them, that they forbade even the name of the incendiary ever to be mentioned. See 
how, wherever there is idolatry, in every case we find money at the bottom of it. Both in the former 
instance it was for money, and in the case of this man, for money. (ch. xix. 13.) It was not for their religion, 
because they thought that in danger; no, it was for their lucrative craft, that it would have nothing to work 
upon. Observe the maliciousness of the man. He was wealthy himself, and to him indeed it was no such 
great loss; but to them the loss was great, since they were poor, and subsisted on their daily earnings. 
Nevertheless, these men say nothing, but only he. And observe: “Whom having collected, and the 
workmen of like occupation,” having themselves common cause with him, “he said, Sirs, ye know that by 
this craft we have our wealth” (v. 25); then he brought the danger home to them, that we are in danger of 
falling from this our craft into starvation. “Moreover ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, but 
almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned away much people, saying that they be no 
gods, which are made with hands: so that not only this our craft is in danger to be set at naught; but also, 
that the temple of the great goddess Diana should be despised, and her magnificence should be 
destroyed, whom all Asia and the world worshippeth. And when they heard these sayings, they were full 
of wrath, and cried out, saying, Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” (v. 26-28.) And yet the very things he 
spoke were enough to bring them to true religion: but being poor senseless creatures, this is the part they 
act. For if this (Paul being) man is strong enough to turn away all, and the worship of the gods is in 
jeopardy, one ought to reflect, how great must this man’s God be, and that he will much more give you 
those things, for which ye are afraid. Already (at the outset) he has secured a hold upon their minds by 
saying, “This Paul hath turned away much people, saying, that they be no gods, which are made with 
men’s hands.” See what it is that the heathen are so indignant at; because he said that “they which be 
made of men are no gods.” Throughout, he drives his speech at their craft. Then that which most grieved 
them he brings in afterwards. But, with the other gods, he would say, we have no concern, but that “the 
temple also of the great goddess Diana is in danger to be destroyed.” Then, lest he should seem to say this 
for the sake of lucre, see what he adds: “Whom the whole world worshippeth.” Observe how he showed 
Paul’s power to be the greater, proving all (their gods) to be wretched and miserable creatures, since a 
mere man, who was driven about, a mere tentmaker, had so much power. Observe the testimonies borne 
to the Apostles by their enemies, that they overthrew their worship. There (at Lystra) they brought 
“garlands and oxen.” (ch. xiv. 13.) Here he says, “This our craft is in danger to be set at naught.—Ye have 
filled (all) everywhere with your doctrine.” (ch. v. 28.) So said the Jews also with regard to Christ: “Ye see 
how the world is going after Him” (John xii. 19); and, “The Romans shall come and take away our city.” 
(ch. xi. 48). And again on another occasion, “These that have turned the world upside down are come 
hither also.” (ch. xvii. 6).—”And when they heard these sayings, they were full of wrath.” Upon what was 
that wrath called forth? On hearing about Diana, and about their source of gain. “And cried out, saying, 
Great is Diana of the Ephesians. And the whole city was filled with confusion: and rushed with one accord 
into the theatre.” (v. 29). Such is the way with vulgar minds, any trivial occasion shall hurry them away 
and inflame their passions. Therefore it behooves to do (things) with (strict) examination. But see how 
contemptible they were, to be so exposed to all (excitements)! “Having caught Gaius and Aristarchus, men 
of Macedonia, Paul’s companions in travel, they dragged them:” (here) again recklessly, just as did the 
Jews in the case of Jason; and everywhere they set upon them. “And when Paul would have entered in unto 
the people, the disciples suffered him not,” (v. 30) so far were they from all display and love of glory. “And 
certain of the Asiarchs, which were his friends, sent unto him, desiring him that he would not adventure 
himself into the theatre” (v. 31) to a disorderly populace and tumult. And Paul complies, for he was not 
vainglorious, nor ambitious. “Some therefore cried one thing, and some another: for the assembly was 


confused.” Such is the nature of the multitude: it recklessly follows, like fire when it has fallen upon fuel; 
and the more part knew not wherefore they were come together.” (v. 32.) “And they drew Alexander out of 
the multitude, the Jews putting him forward.” It was the Jews that thrust him forward; but as providence 
ordered it, this man did not speak. “And Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would have made his 
defence unto the people.” (v. 33.) “But when they knew that he was a Jew, all with one voice about the 
space of two hours cried out, Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” (v. 34.) A childish understanding indeed! as 
if they were afraid, lest their worship should be extinguished, they shouted without intermission. For two 
years had Paul abode there, and see how many heathen there were still! “And when the town clerk had 
appeased the people, he said, Ye men of Ephesus, what man is there that knoweth not how that the city of 
the Ephesians is temple-keeper of the great goddess Diana, and of the image which fell down from 
Jupiter?” (v. 35.) As if the thing were not palpable. With this saying first he extinguished their wrath. “And 
of the Diopetes.” There was another sacred object (hieron) that was so called. Either he means the piece 
of burnt earth or her image. This (is) a lie. “Seeing then that these things cannot be spoken against, ye 
ought to be quiet, and to do nothing rashly. For ye have brought hither these men, which are neither 
robbers of churches, nor yet blasphemers of your goddess.” (v. 36, 37.) All this however he says to the 
people; but in order that those (workmen) also might become more reasonable, he says: “Wherefore if 
Demetrius, and the craftsman which are with him, have a matter against any man, the law is open, and 
there are deputies: let them implead one another. But if ye enquire anything concerning other matters, it 
shall be determined in a lawful assembly. For we are in danger to be called in question for this day’s 
uproar, there being no cause, for which (matter) we shall not be able to give an account for this 
concourse.” (v. 38-40.) “A lawful assembly,” he says, for there were three assemblies according to law in 
each month; but this one was contrary to law. Then he terrified them also by saying, “We are in danger to 
be called to account” for sedition. But let us look again at the things said. 


(Recapitulation.) “After these things were ended,” it says, “Paul purposed in the Spirit, when he had 
passed through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem,” saying, “After I have been there, I must also 
see Rome.” (v. 21.) He no longer speaks here after the manner of a man, or, He purposed to pass through 
those regions, without tarrying longer. Wherefore does he send away Timothy and Erastus? Of this I 
suppose he says, “Wherefore when we could no longer forbear, we thought it good to be left at Athens 
alone. He sent away,” it says, “two of those who ministered to him” (1 Thess. iii. 1), both to announce his 
coming, and to make them more eager. “But he himself tarried awhile in Asia.” (v. 22.) Most of all does he 
pass his time in Asia; and with reason: there, namely, was the tyranny, of the philosophers. (Afterwards) 
also he came and discoursed to them again. “And the same time” etc. (v. 23), for indeed the superstition 
was excessive. (a) “Ye both see and hear,” so palpable was the result that was taking place—”that not 
alone at Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul by persuading hath turned away,” not by 
violence: this is the way to persuade a city. Then, what touched them closely, “that they be no gods which 
are made with hands.” (v. 26.) He overturns, says he, our craft: (e) “From this work we have our wealth. 
Hath persuaded.” How did he persuade—he, a man of mean consideration? How prevail over so great a 
force of habit? by doing what—by saying what? It is not for a Paul (to effect this), it is not fora man. Even 
this is enough, that he said, “They are no gods.” Now if the impiety (of the heathen religions) was so easy 
to detect, it ought to have been condemned long ago: if it was strong, it ought not to have been 
overthrown so quickly. (b) For, lest they should consider within themselves (how strange), that a human 
being should have such power as this, and if a human being has power to effect such things, why then one 
ought to be persuaded by that man, he adds: (f) “not only is this our craft in danger to be set at naught, 
but also,” as if forsooth alleging a greater consideration, “the temple of the great goddess Diana,” etc. (c) 
“whom all Asia and the world worshippeth.” (v. 27.) (g) “And when they heard, they were filled with wrath, 
and shouted, Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” (v. 28.) For each city had its proper gods. (d) They thought 
to make their voice a barrier against the Divine Spirit. Children indeed, these Greeks! (h) And their 
feeling was as if by their voice they could reinstate the worship of her, and undo what had taken place! 
“And the whole city,” etc. (v. 29.) See a disorderly multitude! “And when Paul,” etc. (v. 30.) Paul then 
wished to enter in that he might harangue them: for he took his persecutions as occasions for teaching: 
“but the disciples suffered him not.” Mark, how great forethought we always find them taking for him. At 
the very first they brought him out that they might not (in his person) receive a mortal blow; and yet they 
had heard him say, “I must also see Rome.” But it was providential that he so predicts beforehand, that 
they might not be confounded at the event. But they would not that he should even suffer any evil. “And 
certain of the Asiarchs besought him that he would not enter into the theatre.” Knowing his eagerness, 
they “besought him:” so much did all the believers love him.—”And they drew Alexander,” etc. (v. 33.) This 
Alexander, why did he wish to plead? Was he accused? No, but it was to find an opportunity, and overturn 
the whole matter, and inflame the anger of the people. “But when they knew that he was a Jew, all with 
one voice about the space of two hours cried out, Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” (v. 34.) Do you mark 
the inordinate rage? Well, and with rebuke does the town clerk say, “What man is there that knoweth not 
how that the city of the Ephesians—” (v. 35) (coming to the point) which they were frightened about. Is it 
this, says he, that ye do not worship her? And he does not say, “That knoweth not” Diana, but, “our city,” 
that it always worshipped her. “Seeing then that these things cannot be spoken against.” (v. 36.) Why then 
do ye make a question about them, as if these things were not plain? (b) Then he quietly chides them, 
showing that they had come together without reason. “And to do nothing rashly,” he says. Showing that 
they had acted rashly. (a) “For ye have brought hither,” etc. (v. 37.) They wanted to make religion the 
pretext for what concerned their own money-making: (c) and it was not right on account of private 
charges to hold a public assembly. For he put them to a nonplus, and left them not a word to say for 


themselves. “There being no cause,” he says, “for this concourse, for which” (matter) “we shall not be 
able to give the account.” (v. 40.) See how prudently, how cleverly, the unbelievers (act). Thus he 
extinguished their wrath. For as it is easily kindled, so also is it easily extinguished. “And when he had 
thus spoken,” it says, “he dismissed the assembly.” (v. 41.) 


Seest thou how God permits trials, and by them stirs up and awakens the disciples, and makes them more 
energetic? Then let us not sink down under trials: for He Himself will “also make the way of escape, that 
we may be able to bear them.” (1 Cor x. 13.) Nothing so makes friends, and rivets them so firmly, as 
affliction: nothing so fastens and compacts the souls of believers: nothing is so seasonable for us teachers 
in order that the things said by us may be heard. For the hearer when he is in ease is listless and indolent, 
and seems to suffer annoyance from the speaker: but when he is in affliction and distress, he falls into a 
great longing for the hearing. For when distressed in his soul, he seeks on all sides to find comfort for his 
affliction: and the preaching brings no small comfort. “What then,” you will say, “of the Jews? How was it 
that in consequence of their weakheartedness, they did not hear?” Why, they were Jews, those ever weak 
and miserable creatures: and besides, the affliction in their case was great, but we speak of affliction in 
moderation. For observe: they expected to be freed from the evils that encompassed them, and they fell 
into numberless greater evils: now this is no common distress to the soul. Afflictions cut us off from the 
sympathy we have for the present world, as appears in this, that we wish for death immediately, and cease 
to be loving of the body: which very thing is the greatest part of wisdom, to have no hankering, no ties to 
the present life. The soul which is afflicted does not wish to be concerned about many things: repose and 
stillness are all it desired, content for its part to have done with the things present, even though there be 
nothing else to follow. As the body when wearied and distressed does not wish to indulge in amours, or 
gormandizing, but only to repose and lie down in quiet; so the soul, harassed by numberless evils, is 
urgent to be at rest and quiet. The soul which is at ease is (apt to be) fluttered, alarmed, unsettled: 
whereas in this there is no vacuity, no running to waste: and the one is more manly, the other more 
childish; the one has more gravity, in the other more levity. And as some light substance, when it falls 
upon deep water, is tossed to and fro, just so is the soul when it falls into great rejoicing. Moreover, that 
our greatest faults arise out of overmuch pleasure, any one may see. Come, if you will, let us represent to 
ourselves two houses, the one where people are marrying, the other where they are mourning: let us 
enter in imagination into each: let us see which is better than the other. Why, that of the mourner will be 
found full of seriousness (philosophias); that of the marrying person, full of indecency. For look, (here are) 
shameful words, unrestrained laughter, more unrestrained motions, both dress and gait full of indecency, 
words fraught with mere nonsense and foolery: in short, all is ridicule there, all ridiculous. I do not say the 
marriage is this; God forbid; but the accompaniments of the marriage. Then nature is beside itself in 
excess of riot. Instead of human beings, those present become brute creatures, some neighing like horses, 
others kicking like asses: such utter license, such dissolute unrestraint: nothing serious, nothing noble: (it 
is) the devil’s pomp, cymbals, and pipes, and songs teeming with fornication and adultery. But not so in 
that house where there is mourning; all is well-ordered there: such silence, such repose, such composure; 
nothing disorderly, nothing extravagant: and if any one does speak, every word he utters is fraught with 
true philosophy: and then the wonderful circumstance is, that at such times not men only, but even 
servants and women speak like philosophers—for such is the nature of sorrow—and while they seem to be 
consoling the mourner, they in fact utter numberless truths full of sound philosophy. Prayers are there to 
begin with, that the affliction may stop there, and go no further: many a one comforting the sufferer, and 
recitals without number of the many who have the like cause for mourning. “For what is man?” (they ask) 
(and thereupon) a serious examination of our nature—”aye, then, what is man!” (and upon this) an 
impeachment of the life (present) and its worthlessness, a reminding (one another) of things to come, of 
the Judgment. (So from both these scenes) each returns home: from the wedding, grieved, because he 
himself is not in the enjoyment of the like good fortune; from the mourning, light-hearted, because he has 
not himself undergone the like affliction, and having all his inward fever quenched. But what will you? 
Shall we take for another contrast the prisons and the theatres? For the one is a place of suffering, the 
other of pleasure. Let us again examine. In the former there is seriousness of mind; for where there is 
sadness, there must needs be seriousness. He who aforetime was rich, and inflated with his own 
importance, now will even suffer any common person to converse with him, fear and sorrow, like some 
mightier fire, having fallen on his soul, and softening down his harshness: then he becomes humble, then 
of a sad countenance, then he feels the changes of life, then he bears up manfully against everything. But 
in a theatre all is the reverse of this—laughter, ribaldry, devil’s pomp, dissoluteness, waste of time, useless 
spending of days, planning for extravagant lust, adultery made a study of, practical training to fornication, 
schooling in intemperance, encouragement to filthiness, matter for laughter, patterns for the practice of 
indecency. Not so the prison: there you will find humbleness of mind, exhoration, incentive to seriousness, 
contempt of worldly things; (these) are all trodden under foot and spurned and, fear stands over (the man 
there), as a schoolmaster over a child, controlling him to all his duties. But if you will, let us examine in a 
different way. I should like you to meet a man on his return from a theatre, and another coming out of 
prison; and while you would see the soul of the one fluttered, perturbed, actually tied and bound, that of 
the other you would see enlarged, set free, buoyant as on wings. For the one returns from the theatre, 
enfettered by the sight of the women there, bearing about chains harder than any iron, the scenes, the 
words, the gestures, that he saw there. But the other on his return from the prison, released from all 
(bounds), will no longer think that he suffers any evil as comparing his own case with that of (those) 
others. (To think) that he is not in bonds will make him thankful ever after; he will despise human affairs, 
as seeing so many rich men there in calamity, men (once) having power to do many and great things, and 


now lying bound there: and if he should suffer anything unjustly, he will bear up against this also; for of 
this too there were many examples there: he will be led to reflect upon the Judgment to come and will 
shudder, seeing here (in the earthly prison) how it will be there. For as it is with one here shut up in 
prison, so in that world also before the Judgment, before the Day that is to come. Towards wife, children, 
and servants, he will be more gentle. 


Not so he that comes from the theatre: he will look upon his wife with more dislike, he will be peevish 
with his servants, bitter towards his children, and savage towards all. Great are the evils theatres cause to 
cities, great indeed, and we do not even know that they are great. Shall we examine other scenes of 
laughter also, I mean the feasts, with their parasites, their flatterers, and abundance of luxury, and 
(compare with them) places where are the halt and blind? As before, in the former is drunkenness, luxury, 
and dissoluteness, in the latter the reverse.—See also with regard to the body, when it is hot-blooded, 
when it is in good case, it undergoes the quickest change to sickness: not so, when it has been kept low. 
Then let me make my meaning clearer to you:—let there be a body having plenty of blood, plenty of flesh, 
plump with good living: this body will be apt even from any chance food to engender a fever, if it be simply 
idle. But let there be another, struggling rather with hunger and hardship: this is not easily overcome, not 
easily wrestled down by disease. Blood, though it may be healthy in us, does often by its very quantity 
engender disease: but if it be small in quantity, even though it be not healthy, it can be easily worked off. 
So too in the case of the soul, that which leads an easy, luxurious life, has its impulses quickly swayed to 
sin: for such a soul is next neighbor to folly, to pleasure, to vainglory also, and envy, and plottings, and 
slanderings. Behold this great city of ours, what a size it is! Whence arise the evils? is it not from those 
who are rich? is it not from those who are in enjoyment? Who are they that “drag” men “before the 
tribunals?” Who, that dissipate properties? Those who are wretched and outcasts, or those who are 
inflated with consequence, and in enjoyment? It is not possible that any evil can happen from a soul that is 
afflicted. (James ii. 6.) Paul knew the gain of this: therefore he says, “Tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience hope, and hope maketh not ashamed.” (Rom. v. 3.) Then let us not 
sink in our afflictions, but in all things give thanks, that so we may get great gain, that we may be well- 
pleasing to God, who permits afflictions. A great good is affliction: and we learn this from our own 
children: for without affliction (a boy) would learn nothing useful. But we, more than they, need affliction. 
For if there, when the passions (as yet) are quiet, (chastisement) benefits them, how much more us, 
especially possessed as we are by so many! Nay, we behoove rather to have schoolmasters than they: 
since the faults of children cannot be great, but ours are exceeding great. Our schoolmaster is affliction. 
Let us then not draw it down willingly upon ourselves, but when it is come let us bear it bravely, being, as 
it is, always the cause of numberless good things; that so we may both obtain grace from God, and the 
good things which are laid up for them that love Him, in Christ Jesus our Lord, with Whom to the Father, 
together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, might, honor, now and evermore, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XLIII 


ACTS XX. 1 


“And after the uproar was ceased, Paul called unto him the disciples, and embraced them, and departed 
for to go into Macedonia.” 


There was need of much comforting after that uproar. Accordingly, having done this, he goes into 
Macedonia, and then into Greece. For, it says, “when he had gone over those parts, and had given them 
much exhortation, he came into Greece, and there abode three months. And when the Jews laid wait for 
him, as he was about to sail into Syria, he purposed to return through Macedonia.” (v. 2, 3.) Again he is 
persecuted by the Jews, and goes into Macedonia. “And there accompanied him into Asia Sopater of 
Berea; and of the Thessalonians, Aristarchus and Secundus; and Gaius of Derbe, and Timotheus; and of 
Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus. These going before tarried for us at Troas.” (v. 4, 5.) But how does he call 
Timothy a man “of Thessalonica?” This is not his meaning, but, “Of Thessalonians, Aristarchus and 
Secundus and Gaius: of Derbe, Timothy,” etc., these, he says, went before him to Troas, preparing the way 
for him. “And we sailed away from Philippi after the days of unleavened bread, and came unto them to 
Troas in five days; where we abode seven days.” (v. 6.) For it seems to me that he made a point of keeping 
the feasts in the large cities. “From Philippi,” where the affair of the prison had taken place. This was his 
third coming into Macedonia, and it is a high testimony that he bears to the Philippians, which is the 
reason why he makes some stay there. “And upon the day of the week, when the disciples came together 
to break bread, Paul preached unto them, ready to depart on the morrow; and continued his speech until 
midnight.” (v. 7.) It was then the (season between Easter and) Pentecost. See how everything was 
subordinate to the preaching. It was also, it says, the Lord’s day. Not even during night-time was he silent, 
nay he discoursed the rather then, because of stillness. Mark how he both made a long discourse, and 
beyond the time of supper itself. But the Devil disturbed the feast—not that he prevailed, however—by 
plunging the hearer in sleep, and causing him to fall down. “And,” it says, “there were many lights in the 
upper chamber, where they were gathered together. And there sat in a window a certain young man 
named Eutychus, being fallen into a deep sleep: and as Paul was long preaching, he sunk down with sleep, 
and fell down from the third loft, and was taken up dead. And Paul went down, and fell on him, and 
embracing him, said, Trouble not yourselves; for his life is in him. When he therefore was come up again, 
and had broken bread, and eaten, and talked a long while, even till break of day, so he departed. And they 


brought the young man alive, and were not a little comforted.” (v. 8-12.) But observe, I pray you, the 
theatre, how crowded it was: and the miracle, what it was. “He was sitting in a window,” at dead of night. 
Such was their eagerness to hear him! Let us take shame to ourselves! “Aye, but a Paul” say you, “was 
discoursing then.” Yes, and Paul discourses now, or rather not Paul, either then or now, but Christ, and yet 
none cares to hear. No window in the case now, no importunity of hunger, or sleep, and yet we do not care 
to hear: no crowding in a narrow space here, nor any other such comfort. And the wonderful circumstance 
is, that though he was a youth, he was not listless and indifferent; and though (he felt himself) weighed 
down by sleep, he did not go away, nor yet fear the danger of falling down. It was not from listlessness 
that he slumbered, but from necessity of nature. But observe, I beseech you, so fervent was their zeal, 
that they even assembled in a third loft: for they had not a Church yet. “Trouble not yourselves,” he says. 
He said not, “He shall come to life again, for I will raise him up:” but mark the unassuming way in which 
he comforts them: “for his life,” says he, “is in him. When he was come up again, and had broken bread, 
and eaten.” This thing cut short the discourse; it did no harm, however. “When he had eaten,” it says, 
“and discoursed a long while, even till break of day, so he departed.” Do you mark the frugality of the 
supper? Do you observe how they passed the whole night? Such were their meals, that the hearers came 
away sober, and fit for hearing. But we, in what do we differ from dogs? Do you mark what a difference 
(between us and those men)? “And they brought the young man alive, and,” it says, “were not a little 
comforted,” both because they received him back alive, and because a miracle had been wrought. “And we 
went before to ship, and sailed unto Thasos, there intending to take in Paul: for so had he appointed, 
minding himself to go afoot.” (v. 13.) We often find Paul parting from the disciples. For behold again, he 
himself goes afoot: giving them the easier way, and himself choosing the more painful. He went afoot, 
both that he might arrange many matters, and by way of training them to bear a parting from him. “And 
when he had joined us at Thasos, having taken him on board, we came to Mytilene; and having sailed 
thence on the morrow, we come over against Chios”—then they pass the island—”and on the next day we 
touched at Samos, and having stopped at Trogylium, on the following day we came to Miletus. For Paul 
had determined to sail by Ephesus, because he would not spend the time in Asia: for he hasted, if it were 
possible for him, to be in Jerusalem the day of Pentecost.” (v. 14-16.) Why this haste? Not for the sake of 
the feast, but of the multitude. At the same time, by this he conciliated the Jews, as being one that did 
honor the feasts, wishing to gain even his adversaries: at the same time also he delivers the word. 
Accordingly, see what great gain accrued, from all being present. But that the interests of the people of 
Ephesus might not be neglected on that account, he managed for this in a different way. But let us look 
over again what has been said. 


(Recapitulation.) “And having embraced them,” it says, “he departed for to go into Macedonia.” (v. 1.) By 
this again he refreshed them (anektesato), giving them much consolation. “And having exhorted” the 
Macedonians, “with much discourse, he came into Greece.” (v. 2.) Observe how we everywhere find him 
accomplishing all by means of preaching, not by miracles. “And we, sailed,” etc. The writer constantly 
shows him to us as hasting to get to Syria; and the reason of it was the Church, and Jerusalem, but still he 
restrained his desire, so as to set all right in those parts also. And yet Troas is not a large place: why then 
do they pass seven days in it? Perhaps it was large as regarded the number of believers. And after he had 
passed seven days there, on the following day he spent the night in teaching: so hard did he find it to tear 
himself away from them, and they from him. “And when we came together” it says, “to break bread.” (v. 7- 
12.) At the very time (of breaking bread) the discourse having taken its commencement,* extended: as 
representing that they were hungry, and it was not unseasonable: for the principal object (which brought 
them together) was not teaching, but they came together “to break bread;” discourse however having 
come up, he prolonged the teaching. See how all partook also at Paul’s table. It seems to me, that he 
discoursed while even sitting at table, teaching us to consider all other things as subordinate to this. 
Picture to yourselves, I beseech you, that house with its lights, with its crowd, with Paul in the midst, 
discoursing, with even the windows occupied by many: what a thing it was to see, and to hear that 
trumpet, and behold that gracious countenance! But why did he discourse during night time? Since “he 
was about to depart,” it says, and was to see them no more: though this indeed he does not tell them, they 
being too weak (to bear it), but he did tell it to the others. At the same time too the miracle which took 
place would make them evermore to remember that evening; so that the fall turned out to the advantage 
of the teacher. Great was the delight of the hearers, and even when interrupted it was the more increased. 
That (young man) was to rebuke all that are careless (of the word), he whose death was caused by nothing 
else than this, that he wished to hear Paul. “And we went before to ship,” etc. (v. 13.) Wherefore does the 
writer say where they came, and where they went to? To show in the first place that he was making the 
voyage more leisurely—and this upon human grounds—and sailing past (some): also (for the same reason 
he tells) where he made a stay, and what parts he sailed past; (namely,) “that he might not have to spend 
the time in Asia.” (v. 16.) Since had he come there, he could not have sailed by; he did not like to pain 
those who would have begged him to remain. “For he hasted,” it says, “if it were possible for him to keep 
the day of Pentecost in Jerusalem:” and (this) was not possible (if he stayed). Observe, how he is also 
moved like other men. For therefore it is that all this is done, that we may not fancy that he was above 
human nature: (therefore) you see him desiring (something), and hasting, and in many instances not 
obtaining (his object): for those great and holy men were partakers of the same nature with us; it was in 
the will and purpose that they differed, and so it was that also they attracted upon themselves the great 
grace they did. See, for instance, how many things they order by an economy of their own. “That we give 
not offence” (2 Cor. vi. 3) to those who wish (to take offence), and, “That our ministry be not blamed.” 
Behold, both an irreproachable life and on the other hand condescension. This is (indeed to be) called 


economy, to the (very) summit and height (of it). For he that went beyond the commandments of Christ, 
was on the other hand more humble than all. “I am made all things to all men,” he says, “that I might gain 
all.” (1 Cor. ix. 22.) He cast himself also upon dangers, as he says in another place; “In much patience, in 
afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments.” (2 Cor. vi. 4, 5.) And great was his 
love for Christ. For if there be not this, all else is superfluous, both the economy (of condescending 
accommodation), and the irreproachable life, and the exposing himself to dangers. “Who is weak,” he 
says, “and I am not weak? Who is offended, and I burn not?” (2 Cor. xi. 29.) These words let us imitate, 
and let us cast ourselves upon dangers for our brethren’s sake. Whether it be fire, or the sword, cast 
thyself on it, beloved, that thou mayest rescue (him that is) thy member: cast thyself, be not afraid. Thou 
art a disciple of Christ, Who laid down His life for His brethren: a fellow-disciple with Paul, who chose to 
suffer numberless ills for his enemies, for men that were warring against him; be thou filled with zeal, 
imitate Moses. He saw one suffering wrong, and avenged him; he despised royal luxury, and for the sake 
of those who were afflicted he became a fugitive, a wanderer, lonely and deserted; he passed his days ina 
foreign land; and yet he blamed not himself, nor said, “What is this? I despised royalty, with all that honor 
and glory: I chose to avenge those who were wronged, and God hath overlooked me: and not only hath He 
not brought me back to my former honor, but even forty years am I passing in a foreign land. Truly, 
handsomely have I received my wages, have I not!” But nothing of the kind did he say or think. So also do 
thou: be it that thou suffer any evil for doing good, be it that (thou have to wait) a long time, be not thou 
offended, be not discomposed: God will of a surety give thee thy reward. The more the recompense is 
delayed, the more is the interest of it increased. Let us have a soul apt to sympathize, let us have a heart 
that knows how to feel with others in their sorrows: no unmerciful temper (omon), no inhumanity. 


Though thou be able to confer no relief, yet weep thou, groan, grieve over what has happened: even this is 
not to no purpose. If it behooves us to feel for those who are justly punished by God, much more for those 
who suffer unjustly at the hands of men. (They of) “AEnan,” it saith, “came not forth to mourn for the 
house which was near her” (Micah i. 11): they shall receive pain, “in return for that they built for 
derision.” And again, Ezekiel makes this an accusation against them, that they did not grieve for (the 
afflicted). (Ezek. xvi. 2.) What sayest thou, O Prophet? God punisheth, and shall I grieve for those that He 
is punishing? Yea verily: for God Himself that punisheth wisheth this: since neither does He Himself wish 
to punish, nay, even Himself grieves when punishing. Then be not thou glad at it. You will say, “If they are 
justly punished, we ought not to grieve.” Why, the thing we ought to grieve for is this—that they were 
found worthy of punishment. Say, when thou seest thy son undergoing cautery or the knife, dost thou not 
grieve? and sayest thou not to thyself, “What is this? It is for health this cutting, to quicken his recovery; it 
is for his deliverance, this burning?” but for all that, when thou hearest him crying out, and not able to 
bear the pain, thou grievest, and the hope of health being restored is not enough to carry off the shock to 
nature. So also in the case of these, though it be in order to their health that they are punished, 
nevertheless let us show a brotherly feeling, a fatherly disposition. They are cuttings and cauteries, the 
punishments sent by God: but it is for this we ought to weep, that they were sick, that they needed such a 
mode of cure. If it be for crowns that any suffer these things, then grieve not; for instance, as Paul, as 
Peter suffered: but when it is for punishment that one suffers justice, then weep, then groan. Such was 
the part the prophets acted; thus one of them said, “Ah! Lord, dost thou destroy the residue of Israel?” 
(Ezek. ix. 8.) We see men-slayers, wicked men, suffering punishment, and we are distressed, and grieve 
for them. Let us not be philosophical beyond measure: let us show ourselves pitiful, that we may be pitied; 
there is nothing equal to this beautiful trait: nothing so marks to us the stamp of human nature as the 
showing pity, as the being kind to our fellow-men. In fact, therefore do the laws consign to public 
executioners the whole business of punishment: having compelled the judge to punish so far as to 
pronounce the sentence, thereafter they call forth those to perform the act itself. So true is it, that though 
it be justly done, it is not the part of a generous (philosophou) soul to inflict punishment, but it requires 
another sort of person for this: since even God punishes not by His own hand, but by means of the angels. 
Are they then executioners, the angels? God forbid: I say not this, but they are avenging powers. When 
Sodom was destroyed, the whole was done by them as the instruments: when the judgments in Egypt 
were inflicted, it was through them. For, “He sent,” it says, “evil angels among them.” (Psalm Ixxviii. 50.) 
But when there is need of saying, God does this by Himself: thus, He sent the Son:—(b) but, “He that 
receiveth you, receiveth Me, and he that receiveth Me, receiveth Him that sent Me.” (Matt. x. 40.) (a) And 
again He saith, “Then will I say unto the angels, Gather together them that do iniquity, and cast them into 
the furnace.” (Matt. xiii. 30, 41, 42.) But concerning the just, not so. (c) And again, “Bind him hand and 
foot, and cast him into outer darkness.” (Matt. xxii. 13.) Observe how in that case His servants minister: 
but when the point is to do good, see Himself doing the good, Himself calling: “Come, ye blessed of My 
Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared for you.” (Matt. xxv. 34.) When the matter is, to converse with 
Abraham, then Himself comes to him: when it is, to depart to Sodom, He sends His servants, like a judge 
raising up those who are to punish. “Thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things” (Matt. xxv. 21); I (will make thee): but that other, not Himself, but His servants bind. 
Knowing these things, let us not rejoice over those who are suffering punishment, but even grieve: for 
these let us mourn, for these let us weep, that for this also we may receive a reward. But now, many 
rejoice even over those who suffer evil unjustly. But not so, we: let us show all sympathy: that we also may 
have God vouchsafed us, through the grace and mercy of His only-begotten Son, with Whom to the Father 
and the Holy Ghost together be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XLIV 


ACTS XX. 17-21 


“And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and called the elders of the Church. And when they were come to 
him, he said unto them, Ye know, from the first day that I came into Asia, after what manner I have been 
with you at all seasons, serving the Lord with all humility of mind, and with many tears, and temptations, 
which befell me by the lying in wait of the Jews: and how I kept back nothing that was profitable unto you, 
but have showed you, and have taught you publicly, and from house to house, testifying both to the Jews, 
and also to the Greeks, repentance toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


See him, hasting to sail by, and yet not overlooking them, but taking order for all. Having sent for the 
rulers, through those he discourses to them (the Ephesians): but it is worthy of admiration, how finding 
himself under a necessity of saying certain great things about himself, he tries to make the least he can of 
it (peirhata metriazein). “Ye know.” For just as Samuel, when about to deliver up the government to Saul 
says in their presence, “Have I taken aught of your hands? Ye are witnesses, and God also” (1 Sam. xii. 3, 
5); (so Paul here). David also, when disbelieved, says, “I was with the flock keeping my father’s sheep: and 
when the bear came, I scared her away with my hands” (1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35): and Paul himself too says to 
the Corinthians, “I am become a fool; ye have compelled me.” (2 Cor. xii. 11.) Nay, God Himself also does 
the same, not speaking of himself upon any and every occasion, but only when He is disbelieved, then He 
brings up His benefits. Accordingly, see what Paul does here: first he adduces their own testimony: that 
you may not imagine his words to be mere boasting, he calls the hearers themselves as witnesses of the 
things he says, since he was not likely to speak lies in their presence. This is the excellence of a teacher, 
to have for witnesses of his merits those who are his disciples. And what is wonderful, Not for one day nor 
for two, says he, have I continued doing this. He wishes to cheer them for the future, that they may 
bravely bear all things, both the parting from him, and the trials about to take place—just as it was in the 
case of Moses and Joshua. And see how he begins: “How I have been with you the whole time, serving the 
Lord with all humility of mind.” Observe, what most becomes rulers: “hating pride” (Exod. xviii. 21, LXX.), 
says (Moses): which (qualification) is especially in point for rulers, because to them there is (almost) a 
necessity of becoming arrogant. This (humility) is the groundwork of all that is good, as in fact Christ 
saith, “Blessed are the poor in spirit.” (Matt. v. 3.) And (here) not simply, “with humility of mind,” but, 
“with all humility.” For there are many kinds of humility, in word and in action, towards rulers, and toward 
the ruled. Will you that I mention to you some kinds of humility? There are some who are lowly towards 
those who are lowly, and high towards the high: this is not the character of humility. Some then are such. 
Then, that he may not seem to be arrogant, he lays a foundation beforehand, removing that suspicion: For, 
‘If, says he, I have acted with all humility of mind,’ it is not from arrogance that I say the things I say.” 
Then for his gentleness, ever with much condescension making them his fellows. “With you,” he says, 
“have I been, serving the Lord;” he makes the good works common to them with himself: none of it his 
own peculiar. “What?” (you will say) “why, against God could he possibly bear himself arrogantly?” And 
yet there are many who do bear themselves arrogantly against God: but this man not even against his own 
disciples. This is the merit of a teacher, by his own achievements of virtue to form the character of his 
disciples. Then for his fortitude, upon which also he is very concise. “With many tears,” he says, “and 
temptations which befell me by the lying in wait of the Jews.” Do you see that he grieves at their doings? 
But here too he seems to show how sympathizing he was: for he suffered for those who were going to 
perdition, for the doers themselves: what was done to himself, he even rejoiced at it; for he belonged to 
that band which “rejoiced that they were counted worthy to suffer shame for that Name” (Acts v. 41): and 
again he says, “Now I rejoice in my sufferings for you” (Col. i. 24): and again, “For our light affliction, 
which is but for the moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” (2 Cor. iv. 
17). These things, however, he says, by way of making the least of his merits (metriazon). But there he 
show his fortitude, not so much of daring, as of enduring: “I,” says he, “have been evil entreated, but it 
was with you: and what is indeed the grievous part of the business, at the hands of Jews.” Observe, he 
puts here both love and fortitude. Mark, here, I pray you, a character of teaching: “I kept back nothing,” 
he says, ungrudging fulness, unshrinking promptness—”of what was profitable unto you:” because there 
were things which they did not need to learn. For as the hiding some things would have been like 
grudging, so the saying all things would be folly. This is why he adds, “that was profitable unto you. But 
have showed you, and have taught you:” have not only said, but also taught: not doing this either as a 
mere matter of form. For that this is what he means, observe what he says: “publicly, and from house to 
house:” thereby representing the exceeding toil, the great earnestness and endurance. “Both Jews, and 
Greeks.” Not (addressing myself) to you alone. “Testifying:” here, the boldness of speech: and that, even 
though we do no good, yet we must speak: for this is the meaning of “testifying,” when we speak to those 
who do not pay attention: and so the word diamarturasthai is for the most part used. “I call heaven and 
earth to witness” (Deut. iv. 26), diamarturomai, Moses says: and now Paul himself, Diamarturomenos 
“both to Jews and Greeks repentance toward God.” What testifiest thou? That they should be careful 
about their manner of life: that they should repent, and draw near to God. “Both to Jews and Greeks”—for 
neither did the Jews know Him—both by reason of their works, he says, “repentance towards God,” and, 
by reason that they knew not the Son, he adds, “and faith in the Lord Jesus.” To what end, then, sayest 
thou these things? to what end dost thou put them in mind of them? What has come of it? hast thou 
anything to lay to their charge? Having first alarmed their feeling, then he adds, “And now, behold, I go 
bound in the Spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall befall me there: save that the Holy 


Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that bonds and afflictions abide me. But none of these things move 
me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish my course with joy, and the ministry, 
which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace of God.” (v. 22-24). Wherefore 
says he this? By way of preparing them to be always ready to meet dangers, whether seen or unseen, and 
in all things to obey the Spirit. He shows that it is for great objects that he is led away from them. “Save 
that the Holy Ghost,” he says, “in every city witnesseth to me saying”—to show that he departs willingly; 
that (see Hom. xlv. p. 273) you may not imagine it any bond or necessity, when he says, “bound in the 
Spirit—that in every city bonds and afflictions await me.” Then also he adds this, “I count not my life dear, 
until I shall have fulfilled my course and the ministry, which I received of the Lord Jesus.” Until I shall 
have finished my course, says he, with joy. Do you mark how (clearly) these were the words not of one 
lamenting, but of one who forbore to make the most (of his troubles) (metriazontos), of one who would 
instruct those (whom he addressed), and sympathize with them in the things which were befalling He says 
not, “I grieve indeed, but one must needs bear it:” “but,” says he, “of none of those things do I make 
account, neither do I have,” i.e. account “my life dear to me.” Why this again? not to extol himself, but to 
teach them, as by the former words, humility, so by these, fortitude and boldness: “I have it not precious,” 
i.e. “I love it not before this: I account it more precious to finish my course, to testify.” And he says not, “to 
preach,” “to teach”—but what says he? “to testify (diamarturasthai)—the Gospel of the grace of God.” He 
is about to say something more uncomfortable (phortikoteron), namely, “I am pure from the blood of all 
men (because on my part) there is nothing lacking:” he is about to lay upon them the whole weight and 
burden: so he first mollifies their feelings by saying, “And now behold I know that ye shall see my face no 
more.” The consolation is twofold: both that “my face ye shall see no more,” for in heart I am with you: 
and that it was not they alone (who should see him no more): for, “ye shall see my face no more, ye all, 
among whom I have gone about preaching the Kingdom.” So that he may well (say), “Wherefore I take you 
to record (read dio mart. for diamart.),—seeing I shall be with you no more—”that I am pure from the 
blood of all men.” (v. 26.) Do you mark how he terrifies them, and troubled and afflicted as their souls are, 
how hard he rubs them (epitribei)? But it was necessary. “For I have not shunned,” he says, “to declare 
unto you all the counsel of God.” (v. 27.) Why then, he who does not speak, has blood to answer for: that 
is, murder! Nothing could be more terrifying than this. He shows that they also, if they do it not, have 
blood to answer for. So, whereas he seems to be justifying himself, in fact he is terrifying them. “Take 
heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers (or, bishops) to feed the Church of God (see note 3), which He hath purchased with His own 
blood.” (v. 28.) Do you mark? he enjoins them two things. Neither success in bringing others right of itself 
is any gain—for, I fear, he says, “lest by any means, when I have preached to others, I myself should be a 
cast-away” (1 Cor. ix. 27); nor the being diligent for one’s self alone. For such an one is selfish, and seeks 
his own good only, and is like to him who buried his talent. “Take heed to yourselves:” this he says, not 
because our own salvation is more precious than that of the flock, but because, when we take heed to 
ourselves, then the flock also is a gainer. “In which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the 
Church of God.” See, it is from the Spirit ye have your ordination. This is one constraint: then he says, “To 
feed the Church of the Lord.” Lo! another obligation: the Church is the Lord’s. And a third: “which He 
hath purchased with His own blood.” It shows how precious the concern is; that the peril is about no small 
matters, seeing that even His own blood He spared not. He indeed, that he might reconcile those who 
were enemies, poured out even His blood: but thou, even when they are become thy friends, art not able 
to retain them. “For I know this, that after my departing shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not 
sparing the flock.” (v. 29.) Again he engages (epistrephei) them from another quarter, from the things 
which should come after: as when he says, “We wrestle not against flesh and blood. After my departing,” 
he says, “grievous wolves shall enter in among you” (Eph. vi. 12); twofold the evil, both that he himself 
would not be present, and that others would assail them. “Then why depart, if thou knowest this 
beforehand?” The Spirit draws me, he says. Both “wolves,” and “grievous, not sparing the flock;” and 
what is worse, even “from among your own selves:” the grievous thing (this), when the war is moreover an 
intestine war. The matter is exceeding serious, for it is “the Church of the Lord:” great the peril for with 
blood He redeemed it: mighty the war, and twofold. “Also of your own selves shall men arise, speaking 
perverse things, to draw away disciples after them.” (v. 30.) “How then? what comfort shall there be?” 
“Therefore watch, and remember, that by the space of three years I ceased not to warn every one night 
and day with tears.” (v. 31.) See how many strong expressions are here: “with tears,” and “night and day,” 
and “every one.” For it was not that if he saw many, then he came in (to the work), but even were it fora 
single soul, he was capable of doing everything (for that one soul). So it was, in fact, that he compacted 
them together (sunekrotesen) (so firmly as he did). “Enough done on my part: three years have I 
remained:” they had establishing enough, he says; enough of roofing. “With tears,” he says. Seest thou 
that the tears were on this account? The bad man grieves not: grieve thou: perhaps he will grieve also. As, 
when the sick man sees his physician partaking of food, he also is incited to do the same: so likewise here, 
when he sees thee weeping, he is softened: he will be a good and great man. 


(Recapitulation.) “Not knowing,” he says, “the things that shall befall me.” (v. 22, 23.) Then is this why 
thou departest? By no means; on the contrary (I know that), “bonds and afflictions await me.” That (there 
are) trials, I know, but of what kind I know not: which was more grievous. “But none of these things move 
me” (v. 24): for do not suppose that I say these things as lamenting them: for “I hold not my own life dear.” 
It is to raise up their minds that he says all this, and to persuade them not only not to flee, but also to bear 
nobly. Therefore it is that he calls it a “course” and a “ministry,” on the one hand, showing it to be glorious 
from its being a race, on the other, showing what was due from it, as being a ministry. I am a minister: 


nothing more. Having comforted them, that they might not grieve that he was so evil entreated, and 
having told them that he endured those things “with joy,” and having shown the fruits of them, then (and 
not before) he brings in that which would give them pain, that he may not overwhelm their minds. “And 
now behold,” etc. “Wherefore I take you to record, that Iam pure from the blood of all men, because I 
have not shrunk from declaring unto you the whole counsel of God” (v. 25-27): * * * that (counsel) which 
concerns the present matter. “For I know this,” etc. (v. 29.) “What then,” someone might say, “thinkest 
thou thyself so great? if thou shouldest depart, are we to die?” I say not this, he replies, that my absence 
causeth this: but what? That there should rise up against you certain of another sort: he says not, 
“because of my departing,” but “after my departing:” that is, after his going on his journey.—And yet this 
thing has happened already: much more (then will it happen) hereafter. Then we have the cause, “to draw 
away disciples after them.” (v. 30). That there are heresies, this is the cause, and no other than this. Then 
comes also consolation. But if He “purchased” it “with His own blood,” He will assuredly stand forward in 
its defence. “Night and day,” he says, “I cease not to warn with tears.” (v. 31.) This might well be said in 
our case also: and though the speech seems to refer peculiarly to the teachers, it is common also to the 
disciples. For what, though I speak and exhort and weep night and day, while the disciple obeys not? 
Therefore it is that he says, “I take you to record:” since also himself says, “I am pure from the blood of all 
men: for I have not shunned to declare unto you.” (v. 26, 27.) Why then, this only is to be a teacher, to 
declare, to preach, to instruct, shrink from nothing, to exhort night and day: but if, while one is doing all 
this, nothing comes of it, ye know what remains. Then ye have another justification: “I am pure from the 
blood of all men.” Think not that these words are spoken to us only: for indeed this speech is addressed to 
you also, that ye should attend to the things spoken, that ye should not start away from the hearing. What 
can I do? Lo! each day I rend myself with crying out, “Depart from the theatres:” and many laugh at us: 
“Desist from swearing, from covetousness:” numberless are our exhortations, and there is none to hear 
us. But I do not discourse during night? Fain would I do this also in the night time, and at your tables, if it 
were possible that one could be divided into ten thousand pieces, so as to be present with you and 
discourse. But if once in the week we call to you, and ye shrink back, and some of you do not even come 
here, and you that do come, depart having received no profit,—what shall we do? Many I know even sneer 
at us, that we are forever discoursing about the same things: so wearisome are we become to you by very 
satiety. But for this not we are to blame, but the hearers may thank themselves. For he indeed who is 
making good progress, rejoices to hear the same things always; it seems to be his praises that he hears 
spoken: but he who does not wish to get on, seems even to be annoyed, and though he hear the same 
thing but twice, it seems to him that he is hearing it often. 


“Tam pure,” he says, “from the blood of all men.” (v. 26.) This was fit and proper for Paul to say, but we 
dare not say it, conscious as we are of numberless faults. Wherefore for him the ever vigilant, ever at 
hand, the man enduring all things for the sake of the salvation of his disciples, it was fit and proper to say 
this: but we must say that of Moses, “The Lord was wroth with me for your sakes” (Deut. iii. 26), because 
ye lead us also into many sins. For when we are dispirited at seeing you make no progress, is not the 
greater part of our strength struck down? For what, I ask you has been done? Lo! by the grace of God we 
also have now passed the space of three years, not indeed night and day exhorting you, but doing this, 
often every third day, or every seventh. What more has come of it? We accuse, we rebuke, we weep, we 
are in anguish, although not openly, yet in heart. But those (inward) tears are far more bitter than these 
(outward ones): for these indeed bring a kind of relief to the feelings of the sorrowful, whereas those 
aggravate it, and bind it fast. Since when there is any cause of grief, and one cannot give vent to the 
sorrow, lest he should seem to be vainglorious, think what he suffers! Were it not that people would tax 
me with excessive love of display, you would see me each day shedding fountains of tears: but to those my 
chamber is witness, and my hours of solitude. For believe me I have (at times) despaired of my own 
salvation, but from my mourning on your account, I have not even leisure to bemoan my own evils: so 
entirely are ye all in all to me. And whether I perceive you to be advancing, then, for very delight, Iam not 
sensible of my own evils: or whether I see you not advancing, such is my grief, I again dismiss my own 
cares from my thoughts: brightening up on account of your good things, though I myself have evils 
without number, and saddened on account of your painful things, though my own successes are without 
number. For what hope is there for the teacher, when his flock is destroyed? What kind of life, what kind 
of expectation is there for him? With what sort of confidence will he stand up before God? what will he 
say? For grant that he has nothing laid to his charge, has no punishment to suffer, but is “pure from the 
blood of all men:” yet even so will he suffer a grief incurable: since fathers also though they be not liable 
to be called to account for their children’s sins, nevertheless have grief and vexation. And this profits 
them nothing, nor shields them (proistatai). “For it is they that watch for our souls, as those that must 
give account.” (Heb. xiii. 17.) This seems to be a fearful thing: to me this gives no concern after your 
destruction. For whether I give account, or not, it is no profit to me. Might it be, that ye were saved, and I 
to give account because of you: ye saved, and I charged with not having fulfiled my part! For my anxiety is 
not that you should be saved through me as the means, but only that you should be saved, no matter by 
what person as the instrument. Ye know not the pangs of spiritual childbirth, how overpowering they are; 
how he who is in travail with this birth, would rather be cut into ten thousand pieces, than see one of 
those to whom he has given birth perishing and undone. Whence shall we persuade you? By no other 
argument indeed, but by what has been done, in all that regards you we shall clear ourselves. We too shall 
be able to say, that in nothing have we “shrunk from declaring” to you the whole truth: nevertheless we 
grieve: and that we do grieve, is manifest from the numberless plans we lay and contrivances we devise. 
And yet we might say to ourselves, What matters it to me? I have done my part, “I am pure from” (their) 


“blood:” but this is not enough for comfort. If we could tear open our heart, and show it to you, ye would 
see with what largeness it holds (you) within it, both women and children and men; for such is the power 
of love, that it makes the soul more spacious than the heaven. “Receive us,” says (Paul): “we have 
wronged no man, ye are not straitened in us.” (2 Cor. vii. 2; vi. 12.) He had all Corinth in his heart, and 
says, “Ye are not straitened: be ye also enlarged” (2 Cor. vi. 13); but I myself could not say this, for I well 
know, that ye both love me and receive me. But what is the profit either from my love or from yours, when 
the things pertaining to God thrive not in us? It is a ground for greater sorrow, an occasion of worse 
mischief (lumes, al. lupes). I have nothing to lay to your charge: “for I bear you record, that, if it had been 
possible, ye would have plucked out your own eyes, and have given them to me.” (Gal. iv. 15.) “We yearn 
not only to give you the Gospel, but also our own souls.” (1 Thess. ii. 8.) We are loved and we love (you): 
but this is not the question. But let us love Christ, “for the first commandment is, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God: and the second is like unto it, And thy neighbor as thyself.” (Matt. xxii. 37-39.) We have the 
second, we need the first: need the first, exceedingly, both I and you. We have it, but not as we ought. Let 
us love Him: ye know how great a reward is laid up for them that love Christ: let us love Him with fervor 
of soul, that, enjoying his goodwill, we may escape the stormy waves of this present life, and be found 
worthy to obtain the good things promised to them that love Him, through the grace and mercy of His 
only-begotten Son, with whom to the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, honor, now 
and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XLV 


ACTS XX. 32 


“And now, brethren, I commend you to God, and to the word of His grace, which is able to build you up, 
and to give you an inheritance among all them that are sanctified.” 


What he does when writing in an Epistle, this he does also when speaking in council: from exhorting, he 
ends with prayer: for since he had much alarmed them by saying, “Grievous wolves shall enter in among 
you” (v. 29), therefore, not to overpower them, and make them lose all self-possession, observe the 
consolation (he gives). “And now,” he says, as always, “I commend you, brethren, to God, and to the word 
of His grace:” that is, to His grace: it is grace that saveth. He constantly puts them in mind of grace, to 
make them more earnest as being debtors, and to persuade them to have confidence. “Which is able to 
build you up.” He does not say, to build, but, “to build up,” showing that they had (already) been built. 
Then he puts them in mind of the hope to come; “to give you an inheritance,” he says, “among all them 
which are sanctified.” Then exhortation again: “I have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel.” (v. 
33.) He takes away that which is the root of evils, the love of money. “Silver, or gold,” he says. He says 
not, I have not taken, but, not even “coveted.” No great thing this, but what follows after is great. “Yea, ye 
yourselves know, that these hands have ministered unto my necessities, and to them that were with me. I 
have showed you all things, how that so laboring, ye ought to support the weak.” (v. 34, 35.) Observe him 
employed in work and not simply that, but toiling. “These hands have ministered unto my necessities, and 
to them that were with me:” so as to put them to shame. And see how worthily of them. For he says not, Ye 
ought to show yourselves superior to money, but what? “to support the weak”—not all indiscriminately 
—”and to hear the word of the Lord which He spake, It is more blessed to give than to receive.” For lest 
any one should think that it was spoken with reference to them, and that he gave himself for an ensample, 
as he elsewhere says, “giving an ensample to you” (Phil. iii. 17), he added the declaration of Christ, Who 
said, “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” He prayed over them while exhorting them: he shows it 
both by action,—”And when he had thus spoken, he kneeled down, and prayed with them all,” (v. 36)—he 
did not simply pray, but with much feeling: (katanuxeos): great was the consolation—and by his saying, “I 
commend you to the Lord. And they all wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck and kissed him, sorrowing most 
of all for the words which he spake, that they should see his face no more.” (v. 37, 38.) He had said, that 
“grievous wolves should enter in;” had said, “I am pure from the blood of all men:” and yet the thing that 
grieved them most of all was this, “that they should see him no more:” since indeed it was this that made 
the war grievous. “And they accompanied them,” it says, “unto the ship. And it came to pass, that after we 
had torn ourselves from them”—so much did they love him, such was their affection towards him—”and 
had launched, we came with a straight course unto Coos, and the day following unto Rhodes, and from 
thence unto Patara: and finding a ship sailing over unto Phenicia, we went aboard, and set forth. Now 
when we had discovered Cyprus, we left it on the left hand, and sailed into Syria, and landed at Tyre” 
(Acts xxi. 1-3): he came to Lycia, and having left Cyprus, he sailed down to Tyre—”for there the ship was 
to unlade her burden. And finding disciples, we tarried there seven days: who said to Paul through the 
Spirit, that he should not go up to Jerusalem.” (v. 4.) They too prophesy of the afflictions. It is so ordered 
that they should be spoken by them also, that none might imagine that Paul said those things without 
cause, and only by way of boasting. And there again they part from each other with prayer. “And when we 
had accomplished those days, we departed, and went our way; and they all brought us on our way, with 
wives and children, till we were out of the city: and we kneeled down on the shore, and prayed. And when 
we had taken our leave one of another, we took ship; and they returned home again. And when we had 
finished our course from Tyre, we came to Ptolemais, and saluted the brethren, and abode with them one 
day. And the next day we that were of Paul’s company departed, and came unto Caesarea: and we entered 
into the house of Philip the evangelist, which was one of the seven; and abode with him.” (v. 5-8.) Having 
come to Caesarea, it says, we abode with Philip, which was one of the seven. “And the same man had four 


daughters, virgins, which did prophesy.” (v. 9.) But it is not these that foretell to Paul, though they were 
prophetesses; it is Agabus. “And as we tarried there many days, there came down from Judea a certain 
prophet, named Agabus. And when he was come unto us, he took Paul’s girdle, and bound his own hands 
and feet, and said, Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth 
this girdle, and shall deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles.” (v. 10, 11.) He who formerly had declared 
about the famine, the same says, This “man, who owneth this girdle, thus shall they bind.” (ch. xi. 28.) The 
same that the prophets used to do, representing events to the sight, when they spoke about the captivity— 
as did Ezekiel—the same did this (Agabus). “And,” what is the grievous part of the business, “deliver him 
into the hands of the Gentiles. And when we heard these things, both we, and they of that place, besought 
him not to go up to Jerusalem.” (v. 12.) Many even besought him not to depart, and still he would not 
comply. “Then Paul answered, What mean ye to weep and to break mine heart?” (v. 13.) Do you mark? 
Lest, having heard that saying, “I go bound in the Spirit” (ch. xx. 22), you should imagine it a matter of 
necessity, or that he fell into it ignorantly, therefore these things are foretold. But they wept, and he 
comforted them, grieving at their tears. For, “what mean ye,” he says, “to weep and to break my heart?” 
Nothing could be more affectionate: because he saw them weeping, he grieved, he that felt no pain at his 
own trials. “For I am ready not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus. And when he would not be persuaded, we ceased, saying, The will of the Lord be done.” (v. 13, 14.) 
Ye do me wrong in doing this: for do I grieve? Then they ceased, when he said, “to break my heart.” I 
weep, he says, for you, not on account of my own sufferings: as for those (men), I am willing even to die 
for them. But let us look over again what has been said. 


(Recapitulation.) “Silver, or gold, or apparel,” etc. (ch. xx. 33, 34; 1 Cor. ix; 2 Cor. xi.) So then, it was not 
in Corinth only that they did this—they that corrupted the disciples, but in Asia as well. But he nowhere 
casts this up as a reproach to the Ephesians, when writing to them. And why? Because he did not fall upon 
any subject that obliged him to speak of this. But to the Corinthians he says, “My boasting has not been 
stopped in the regions of Achaia.” (2 Cor. xi. 10.) And he does not say, Ye did not give to me; but, “Silver, 
or gold, or apparel, I coveted not,” that it might not seem to be their doing, that they had not given. And 
he does not say, From no man have I coveted the necessaries of life, that again it might not look like 
accusing them: but he covertly hints as much, seeing that he provided subsistence for others as well as 
himself. See how he worked with earnestness, “night and day” discoursing (to others), “with tears 
warning each one of them.” (v. 31.) (Here) again he puts them in fear: “I have showed you all things,” he 
says: ye cannot take refuge in the plea of ignorance: “have shown you” by works “how that so laboring ye 
ought to work.” And he does not say, that to receive is bad, but that not to receive is better. For, 
“remember,” he says, “the words of the Lord which he spake: It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
(v. 35.) And where said He this? Perhaps the Apostles delivered it by unwritten tradition; or else it is plain 
from (recorded sayings, from) which one could infer it. For in fact here he has shown both boldness in 
meeting dangers, sympathy with those over whom he ruled, teaching with (unshrinking) boldness, 
humility, (voluntary) poverty: but, what we have here is even more than that poverty. For if He says there 
(in the Gospel), “If thou wilt be perfect, sell what thou hast and give to the poor” (Matt. xix. 21), when, 
besides receiving nothing himself, he provides sustenance for others also, what could equal this? It is one 
degree to fling away one’s possessions; a second, to be sufficient for the supply of one’s own necessities: a 
third, to provide for others also; a fourth, for one (to do all this) who preaches and has a right to receive. 
So that here is a man far better than those who merely forego possessions. “Thus it is right to support the 
weak:” this is (indeed) sympathy with the weak; for to give from the labors of others, is easy. “And they fell 
on his neck,” it says, “and wept.” (v. 37.) He shows their affection also by saying, “Upon his neck,” as 
taking a last and yet a last embrace, such was the love they conceived from his discourse, such the spell of 
love that bound them. For if we groan when simply parting from each other, although we know that we 
shall receive one another back again, what a tearing away of themselves it must have been to them! 
Methinks Paul also wept. “Having torn ourselves away,” he says: he shows the violence of it by saying, 
“having torn ourselves away from them.” And with reason: otherwise they could never have got to sea. 
What means, “We came with a straight course unto Coos?” Instead of saying, “we did not go round nor 
make stay in other places.” Then “unto Rhodes.” (ch. xxi. 1.) See how he hastes on. And finding a ship 
sailing over unto Phenicia. (v. 2.) Possibly that ship (in which they had come) was making a stay there: 
wherefore they shifted to another, and not having found one going to Caesarea, but (finding this) for 
Phenice, they embarked in it (and pursued their voyage), having left Cyprus also and Syria: but the 
expression, “having left it on the left hand,” is not said simply (in that meaning), but that they made speed 
not to get to Syria either. “We landed at Tyre.” (v. 3.) Then they tarry with the brethren seven days. Now 
that they were come near to Jerusalem, they no longer run. (b) “Who said to Paul through the Spirit, that 
he should not go up to Jerusalem.” (v. 4.) Observe how, when the Spirit does not forbid, he complies. They 
said, “Adventure not thyself into the theatre, and he did not adventure” (ch. xix. 31): often they bore him 
off (from dangers), and he complied: again he escaped by a window: and now, though numberless persons, 
so to say, beseech him, both those at Tyre and those at Caesarea, weeping also and predicting numberless 
dangers, he refuses to comply. And yet it is not (merely), they predicted the dangers, but “said by the 
Spirit.” If then the Spirit bade, why did he gainsay? “By the Spirit,” that is, they knowing “by the Spirit” 
(what would be the consequences, said to him): for of course it does not mean that the exhortation they 
made was by the Spirit. For they did not simply foretell to him the dangers (through the Spirit), but 
(added of themselves) that it behooved him not to go up—sparing him. But “after we had accomplished 
the days,” i.e. had fulfilled the appointed days, “we separated, and went on our way: they all bringing us 
on our way with wives and children.” (v. 5.)—See how great was the entreaty. And again they part with 


prayer. Also in Ptolemais they stay one day, but in Caesarea many. (v. 6-8.) (a) Now that they are near to 
Jerusalem, they no longer hurry. For observe, I pray you, all the days. “After the day of unleavened bread” 
they came “to Troas in five days” (ch. xx. 6); then they there spent “seven;” in all, twelve: then to 
“Thasos,” to “Mytilene,” to “Trogylium” and “over against Chios,” and to “Samos” and “Miletus” (ib. 13- 
17); eighteen in all. Then to “Cos,” to “Rhodes,” to “Patara,” twenty-one: then say five to “Tyre;” twenty- 
six: there “seven;” thirty-three; “Ptolemais,” thirty-four; then to “Caesarea, many days” (ch. xxi. 1-10); 
and then, thereafter, the prophet puts them up thence. (c) When Paul has heard that he has to suffer 
numberless perils, then he is in haste, not flinging himself upon the dangers but accounting it to be the 
command of the Spirit. (e) And Agabus does not say, “They shall bind” Paul, that he may not seem to speak 
upon agreement (with Paul), but “the man that owneth this girdle” (v. 11)—so then he had a girdle also. 
But when they could not persuade him—this was why they wept—then they “held their peace.” Do you 
mark the resignation? do you mark the affection? “They held their peace,” it says, “saying, The will of the 
Lord be done.” (v. 12-14.) (g) The Lord, say they, Himself will do that which is pleasing in his sight. For 
they perceived that it was the will of God. Else Paul would not be so bent (upon going)—he that on all 
(other occasions delivers himself out of dangers. (d) “And after these, days,” it says, “having taken up our 
baggage”—i.e. having received the (supplies) necessary for the journey—”we went up to Jerusalem.” (v. 
15.) “And there went with us also certain of the disciples from Caesarea, bringing us to one with whom we 
should lodge, one Mnason, an ancient disciple of Cyprus.” (v. 16.) “And when we were come to Jerusalem, 
the brethren received us gladly.” (v. 17.) (f) “Bringing us,” it says, “(to him) with whom we should lodge”— 
not to the church: for on the former occasion (ch. xv. 4), when they went up concerning the decrees, they 
lodged with the Church, but now with a certain “ancient disciple.” (The expression) shows that the 
preaching had been going on a long time: whence it seems to me that this writer in the Acts epitomizes 
the events of many years, relating (only) the matters of chief importance. (h) So unwilling were they to 
burthen the Church, when there was another to lodge them; and so little did they stand upon their dignity. 
“The brethren,” it says, “received us gladly.” Affairs among the Jews were now full of peace: there was not 
much warfare (among them). “Bringing us,” it says, “to one with whom we should lodge.” Paul was the 
guest he entertained. Perchance some one of you says: Aye, if it were given me to entertain Paul as a 
guest, I readily and with much eagerness would do this. Lo! it is in thy power to entertain Paul’s Master 
for thy guest, and thou wilt not: for “he that receiveth one of these least,” he saith, “receiveth Me.” (Matt. 
xviii. 5; Luke ix. 48.) By how much the brother may be least, so much the more does Christ come to thee 
through him. For he that receives the great, often does it from vainglory also; but he that receives the 
small, does it purely for Christ’s sake. It is in thy power to entertain even the Father of Christ as thy 
guest, and thou will not: for, “I was a stranger,” He says, “and ye took me in” (Matt. xxv. 35): and again, 
“Unto one of the least of these the brethren that believe on Me, ye have done it unto Me.” (ib. 40.) Though 
it be not Paul, yet if it be a believer and a brother, although the least, Christ cometh to thee through him. 
Open thine house, take Him in. “He that receiveth a prophet,” He saith, “shall receive a prophet’s 
reward.” (Matt. x. 41.) Therefore too he that receives Christ, shall receive the reward of him who has 
Christ for his guest. Do not thou disbelieve His words, but be believing. Himself hath said, Through them I 
come to thee: and that thou mayest not disbelieve, He lays down both punishments for those who do not 
receive, and honors for those who do receive; since He would not have done this, unless both the person 
honored and the person insulted were Himself. “Thou receivedst Me,” He saith, “into thy lodging, I will 
receive thee into the Kingdom of My Father; thou tookest away My hunger, I take away thy sins; thou 
sawest Me bound, I see thee loosed; thou sawest Me a stranger, I make thee a citizen of heaven; thou 
gavest Me bread, I give thee an entire Kingdom, that thou mayest inherit and possess it.” He saith not, 
“Receive,” but, “Inherit,” the word which is spoken of those who have possession by right of ownership; as 
when we Say, “This have I inherited.” Thou didst it to Me in secret, I will proclaim it openly: and of thine 
acts indeed I say, that they were of free gift, but Mine are of debt. “For since thou,” He saith, “didst begin, 
I follow and come after: I am not ashamed to confess the benefits conferred on Me, nor from what things 
thou didst free Me, hunger and nakedness and wandering. Thou sawest Me bound, thou shalt not behold 
the fire of hell; thou sawest Me sick, thou shalt not behold the torments nor the punishments.” O hands, 
truly blessed, which minister in such services as these, which are accounted worthy to serve Christ! Feet 
which go into prisons for Christ’s sake, with ease defy the fire: no trial of bonds have they, (the hands) 
which saw Him bound! Thou clothedst Him with a garment, and thou puttest on a garment of salvation: 
thou wast in prison with Him, and with Him thou findest thyself in the Kingdom, not ashamed, knowing 
that thou visitedst Him. The Patriarch knew not that he was entertaining Angels, and he did entertain 
them. (Gen. xviii. 3.) Let us take shame to ourselves, I beseech you: he was sitting in mid-day, being in a 
foreign land, where he had none inheritance, “not so much as to set his foot on” (ch. vii. 5): he was a 
stranger, and the stranger entertained strangers: for he was a citizen of heaven. Therefore, not even while 
he was on earth was he a stranger (to Him). We are rather strangers than that stranger, if we receive not 
strangers. He had no home, and his tent was his place of reception. And mark his liberality—he killed a 
calf, and kneaded fine meal: mark his ready mind—by himself and his wife: mark the unassuming manner 
—he worships and beseeches them. For all these qualities ought to be in that man who entertains 
strangers—readiness, cheerfulness, liberality. For the soul of the stranger is abashed, and feels ashamed; 
and unless (his host) show excessive joy, he is as (if) slighted, and goes away, and it becomes worse than 
not to have received him, his being received in this way. Therefore he worships them, therefore he 
welcomes them with speech, therefore with a seat. For who would have hesitated, knowing that this work 
was done unto Him? “But we are not in a foreign land.” If we will, we shall be able to imitate him. How 
many of the brethren are strangers? There is a common apartment, the Church, which we call the 


“Xenon.” Be inquisitive (periergazesthe), sit before the doors, receive those who come yourselves; though 
you may not wish to take them into your houses, at any rate in some other way (receive them), by 
supplying them with necessaries. “Why, has not the Church means” you will say? She has: but what is that 
to you? that they should be fed from the common funds of the Church, can that benefit you? If another 
man prays, does it follow that you are not bound to pray? Wherefore do you not say, “Do not the priests 
pray? then why should I pray?” “But I,” you will say, “give to him who cannot be received there.” Give, 
though it be to that one: for what we are anxious for is this, that you should give at any rate. Hear what 
Paul says: “That it may relieve them that are widows indeed, and that the Church be not burdened.” (1 
Tim. v. 16.) Be it how you will, only do it. But I put it, not, “that the Church be not burdened,” but, “that 
thou be not burdened;” for at this rate thou wilt do nothing, leaving all to the Church. This is why there is 
a common room set apart by the Church, that you may not say these things. “The Church,” say you, “has 
lands, has money, and revenues.” And has she not charges? I ask; and has she not a daily expenditure? 
“No doubt,” you will say. Why then do you not lend aid to her moderate means? I am ashamed indeed to 
say these things: however, I compel no man, if any one imagines what I am saying to be for gain. Make for 
yourself a guest-chamber in your own house: set up a bed there, set up a table there and a candlestick. 
(comp. 2 Kings iv. 10.) For is it not absurd, that whereas, if soldiers should come, you have rooms set 
apart for them, and show much care for them, and furnish them with everything, because they keep off 
from you the visible war of this world, yet strangers have no place where they might abide? Gain a victory 
over the Church. Would you put us to shame? This do: surpass us in liberality: have a room, to which 
Christ may come; say, “This is Christ’s cell; this building is set apart for Him.” Be it but an underground 
chamber, and mean, He disdains it not. “Naked and a stranger,” Christ goes about, it is but a shelter He 
wants: afford it, though but this. Be not uncompassionate, nor inhuman; be not so earnest in worldly 
matters, so cold in spiritual. Let also the most faithful of thy servants be the one entrusted with this office, 
and let him bring in the maimed, the beggars, and the homeless. These things I say to shame you. For ye 
ought indeed to receive them in the upper part of your house; but if ye will not do this, then though it be 
below, though but where thy mules are housed, and thy servants, there receive Christ. Perchance ye 
shudder at hearing this. What then, when ye do not even this? Behold, I exhort, behold, I bid you; let this 
be a matter to be taken up in earnest. But ye do not wish it thus, perhaps? Do it some other way. There 
are many poor men and poor women: set apart some one (of these) constantly to remain there: let the 
poor man be (thine inmate) though but as a guard to thy house: let him be to thee wall and fence, shield 
and spear. Where alms are, the devil dares not approach, nor any other evil thing. Let us not overlook so 
great a gain. But now a place is set apart for a chariot, and for litters (basterniois) another; but for Christ 
Who is wandering, not even one! Abraham received the strangers in the place where he abode himself; his 
wife stood in the place of a servant, the guests in the place of masters. He knew not that he was receiving 
Christ; knew not that he was receiving Angels; so that had he known it, he would have lavished his whole 
substance. But we, who know that we receive Christ, show not even so much zeal as he did who thought 
that he was receiving men. “But they are impostors,” you will say, “many of them, and unthankful.” And 
for this the greater thy reward, when thou receivest for the sake of Christ’s name. For if thou knowest 
indeed that they are impostors, receive them not into thy house: but if thou dost not know this, why dost 
thou accuse them lightly? “Therefore I tell them to go to the receiving house.” But what kind of excuse is 
there for us, when we do not even receive those whom we know, but shut our doors against all? Let our 
house be Christ’s general receptacle: let us demand of them as a reward, not money, but that they make 
our house the receptacle for Christ; let us run about everywhere, let us drag them in, let us seize our 
booty: greater are the benefits we receive than what we confer. He does not bid thee kill a calf: give thou 
bread to the hungry, raiment to the naked, shelter to the stranger. But that thou mayest not make this thy 
pretext, there is a common apartment, that of the Church; throw thy money into that, and then thou hast 
received them: since (Abraham) there had the reward of those things also which were done by his 
servants. “He gave the calf to a young man, and he hasted to dress it.” (Gen. xviii. 7.) So well trained were 
his servants also! They ran, and murmured not as ours do: for he had made them pious. He drew them out 
to war, and they murmured not: so well disciplined were they. (Gen. xiv. 14.) For he had equal care for all 
as for himself: he all but said as Job did, “We were alike formed in the same womb.” (Job xxxiii. 6.) 
Therefore let us also take thought for their salvation, and let us make it our duty to care for our servants, 
that they may be good; and let our servants also be instructed in the things pertaining to God. Then will 
virtue not be difficult to us, if we train them orderly. Just as in war, when the soldiers are well-disciplined, 
the general carries on war easily, but the contrary happens, when this is not so; and when the sailors too 
are of one mind, the pilot easily handles the rudder-strings; so here likewise. For say now, if thy servants 
have been so schooled, thou wilt not be easily exasperated, thou wilt not have to find fault, wilt not be 
made angry, wilt not need to abuse them. It may be, thou wilt even stand in awe of thy servants, if they 
are worthy of admiration, and they will be helpers with thee, and will give thee good counsel. But from all 
these shall all things proceed that are pleasing to God, and thus shall the whole house be filled with 
blessing, and we, performing things pleasing to God, shall enjoy abundant succor from above, unto which 
may we all attain, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, together be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XLVI 


ACTS XXI. 18, 19 


“And the day following Paul went in with us unto James: and all the elders were present. And when he had 
saluted them, he declared particularly what things God had wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry.” 


This was the Bishop of Jerusalem; and to him (Paul) is sent on an earlier occasion. This (James) was 
brother of the Lord; a great and admirable man. (To him, it says,) “Paul entered in with us.” Mark the 
(Bishop’s) unassuming behavior: “and the elders” (were present). Again Paul relates to them the things 
relating to the Gentiles, not indulging in vainglory, God forbid, but wishing to show forth the mercy of 
God, and to fill them with great joy. (ch. xv.) See accordingly: “when they heard it,” it says, “they glorified 
God,”—not praised nor admired Paul: for in such wise had he narrated, as referring all to Him—”’and said 
unto him, Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews there are which believed.” Observe with what 
modest deference they too speak: “they said to him:” not james) as Bishop discourses authoritatively, but 
they take Paul as partner with them in their view; “Thou seest, brother:” as though immediately and at the 
outset apologizing for themselves, and saying, “We did not wish this. Seest thou the necessity of the 
thing? how many thousands,’ say they, of Jews there are which’ have come together.” And they say not, 
“how many thousands we have made catechumens,” but, “there are. And these,” say they, “are all zealous 
for the law.” (v. 20.) Two reasons—the number of them, and their views. For neither had they been few, 
would it have been right to despise them: nor, if they were many and did not all cling to the law, would 
there have been need to make much account of them. Then also a third cause is given: “And they all,” it 
says, “have been informed of thee”—they say not,”have heard,” but katechethesan, that is, so they have 
believed, and have been taught, “that thou teachest apostasy from Moses to all the Jews which are among 
the Gentiles, by telling them not to circumcise their children, neither to walk after the customs.” (v. 21.) 
“What is it therefore? the multitude must needs come together: for they will hear that thou art come. Do 
therefore this that we say to thee” (v. 22, 23): they say these things as advising, not as commanding. “We 
have four men which have a vow on them; them take, and purify thyself with them, and be at charges with 
them.” Make thy defence in act, not in word—”that they may shave themselves,” it says, “and all may 
know that those things, whereof they were informed concerning thee, are nothing; but that thou thyself 
also walkest orderly, and keepest the law” (v. 23, 24): they say not, “teachest,” but, of superabundance, 
“that thou thyself also keepest the law.” For of course not this was the matter of chief interest, whether he 
did not teach others, but, that he did himself observe the law. “What then” (he might say), “if the Gentiles 
should learn it? I shall injure them.” How so? say they, seeing that even we, the teachers of the Jews, have 
sent unto them. “As touching the Gentiles which believe, we have written and concluded that they observe 
no such thing, save only that they keep themselves from things offered to idols, and from blood, and from 
strangled, and from fornication.” (v. 25.) Here with a kind of remonstrance (entreptikhos), As “we,” say 
they, commanded them, although we are preachers to the Jews, so do thou, although a preacher to the 
Gentiles, cooperate with us. Observe Paul: he does not say, “Well, but I can bring forward Timothy, whom I 
circumcised: well, but I can satisfy them by what I have to say (of myself):” but he complied, and did all: 
for in fact thus was it expedient (to do). For it was one thing to take (effectual) measures for clearing 
himself, and another to have done these things without the knowledge of any (of the parties). It was a step 
open to no suspicion, the fact of his even bearing the expenses. “Then Paul took the men, and the next day 
purifying himself with them entered into the temple, signifying the accomplishment of the days of 
purification, until that an offering should be offered for every one of them.” (v. 26.) “Signifying,” 
diangellon, i.e. katangellon, publicly notifying: so that it was he who made himself conspicuous. “And 
when the seven days were about to be completed, the Jews from Asia”—for (his arrival) most keeps times 
with theirs—”’when they saw him in the temple, stirred up all the people, and laid hands on him, crying 
out, Men of Israel, help: This is the man, that teacheth all men everywhere against the people, and the 
law, and this place: and further brought Greeks also into the temple, and hath polluted this holy place.” (v. 
27, 28.) Mark their habitual conduct, how turbulent we everywhere find it, how men who with or without 
reason make a clamor in the midst. “For they had seen before with him in the city Trophimus an Ephesian, 
whom they supposed that Paul had brought into the temple. And all the city was moved, and the people 
ran together: and they took Paul, and drew him out of the temple and forthwith the doors were shut.” (v. 
29, 30.) “Men of Israel,” it says, “help: this is the man that (teaches) against the people, and the law, and 
this place.”—the things which most trouble them, the Temple and the Law. And Paul does not tax the 
Apostles with being the cause of these things to him. “And they drew him,” it says, “out of the Temple: and 
the doors were shut.” For they wished to kill him; and therefore were dragging him out, to do this with 
greater security. “And as they went about to kill him, tidings came unto the tribune of the cohort, that all 
Jerusalem was in an uproar. Who immediately took soldiers and centurions, and ran down unto them: and 
when they saw the tribune and the soldiers, they left beating of Paul. Then the tribune came near, and 
took him, and commanded him to be bound with two chains; and demanded who he was, and what he had 
done. And some cried one thing, some another, among the multitude.” (v. 31-34.) But the tribune having 
come down delivered him, and “commanded him to be bound with two chains:” (hereby) appeasing the 
anger of the people. “And when he could not know the certainty for the tumult, he commanded him to be 
carried into the castle. And when he came upon the stairs, so it was, that he was borne of the soldiers for 
the violence of the people. For the multitude of the people followed after, crying, Away with him!” (v. 34- 
36.) What means, “Away with him?” that is, what they say with us according to the Roman custom, To the 
standards with him! “And as Paul was to be led into the castle, he said unto the tribune, May I speak unto 
thee?” (v. 37.) In the act of being borne along up the stairs, he requests to say something to the tribune: 
and observe how quietly he does it. “May I speak unto thee?” he says. “Who said, Canst thou speak 
Greek? Art thou not then that Egyptian, which before these days madest an uproar, and leddest out into 
the wilderness four thousand men that were murderers?” (v. 38.) For (this Egyptian) was a revolutionary 


and seditious person. With regard to this then Paul clears himself, and * * 


(Recapitulation.) “Do therefore this that we say unto thee,” etc. (v. 23, 24.) He shows that it was not 
necessary to do this upon principle (proegoumenos)—whence also they obtain his compliance—but that it 
was economy and condescension. “As touching the Gentiles,” etc. (v. 25.) Why, then, this was no hindrance 
to the preaching, seeing they themselves legislated for them to this effect. Why, then, in his taking Peter 
to task he does not absolutely (haplhos) charge him with doing wrong: for precisely what he does on this 
occasion himself, the same does Peter on that occasion, (merely) holding his peace, and establishing his 
doctrine. (Gal. ii. 11.) And he says not, For why? it is not right to teach those among the Gentiles. “It is not 
enough to have not (so) preached there, but there was need also to do something more, that those may be 
persuaded that thou observest the law. The affair is one of condescension, be not alarmed.” They do not 
advise him (to this course) sooner, until they have first spoken of the economy and the gain. “And besides, 
the doing this in Jerusalem, is a thing to be borne. Do thou this thing therefore’ here, that it may be in thy 
power abroad to do the other.” (b) “The next day,” it says, “he took them” (v. 26): he deferred it not; for 
when there is economy in the case, this is the way of it. (a) “Jews from Asia having seen him,” for it was 
natural that they were spending some days there, “in the Temple.” (v. 27.) (c) Mark the economy (of 
Providence) that appeared (in this). (p. 279, note 1) After the (believing) Jews had been persuaded 
(concerning him), then it is that those (Jews of Asia) set upon him in order that those (believing Jews) may 
not also set upon him. Help, say they, “ye men of Israel!” as though it were some (monster) difficult to be 
caught, and hard to be overcome, that has fallen into their hands. “All men,” they say, “everywhere, he 
ceaseth not to teach;” not here only. And then the accusation (is) more aggravated by the present 
circumstances. “And yet more,” say they, “he has polluted the temple, having brought into it men who are 
Greeks.” (v. 28.) And yet in Christ’s time there “came up (Greeks) to worship” (John xii. 20): true, but here 
it speaks of Greeks who had no mind to worship. “And they seized Paul,” etc. (v. 30-35.) They no longer 
wanted laws nor courts of justice: they also beat him. But he forbore to make his defence then; he made it 
afterward: with reason; for they would not even have heard him then. Pray, why did they cry, “Away with 
him?” (v. 36.) They feared he might escape them. Observe how submissively Paul speaks to the tribune. 
“May I speak unto thee? Then art not thou that Egyptian?” (v. 37, 38.) This Egyptian, namely, was a cheat 
and impostor, and the devil expected to cast a cloud over (the Gospel) through him, and implicate both 
Christ and His Apostles in the charges pertaining to those (imposters): but he prevailed nothing, nay the 
truth became even more brilliant, being nothing defeated by the machinations of the devil, nay rather 
shining forth all the more. Since if there had not been impostors, and then these (Christ and His Apostles) 
had prevailed, perhaps some one might have laid hold upon this: but when those impostors did actually 
appear, this is the wonder. “In order,” says (the Apostle), “that they which are approved may be made 
manifest.” (1 Cor. xi. 19.) And Gamaliel says, “Before these days stood up Theudas.” Then let us not grieve 
that heresies exist, seeing that false Christs wished to attack even Christ both before this and after; with a 
view to throw Him into the shade, but on every occasion we find the truth shining out transparent. So it 
was with the Prophets: there were false prophets, and by contrast with these they shone the more: just as 
disease enhances health, and darkness light, and tempest calm. There is no room left for the Greeks to say 
that (our teachers) were impostors and mountebanks: for those (that were such) were exposed. It was the 
same in the case of Moses: God suffered the magicians, on purpose that Moses might not be suspected to 
be a magician: He let them teach all men to what length magic can go in making a fantastic show: beyond 
this point they deceived not, but themselves confessed their defeat. Impostors do us no harm, rather do us 
good, if we will apply our mind to the matter. What then, you will say, if we are partners with them in 
common estimation? The estimation is not among us, but with those who have no judgment. Let not us 
greatly care for the estimation of the many, nor mind it more than needs. To God we live, not to men: in 
heaven we have our conversation, not on earth: there lie the awards and the prizes of our labors, thence 
we look for our praises, thence for our crowns. Thus far let us trouble ourselves about men—that we do 
not give and afford them a handle against us. But if, though we afford none, those choose to accuse us 
thoughtlessly and without discrimination, let us laugh, not weep. “Provide” thou “things honest before the 
Lord and before men” (2 Cor. viii. 21): if, though thou provide things honest, that man derides, give thyself 
no more concern (for that). Thou hast thy patterns in the Scriptures. For, saith he, “do I now persuade 
men or God?” (Gal. i. 10) and again, “We persuade men, but we are made manifest unto God.” (2 Cor. v. 
11.) And Christ (spoke) thus of them that take offence: “Let them alone, they be blind guides of the blind” 
(Matt. xv. 14); and again, “Woe unto you, when all men speak well of you” (Luke vi. 26): and again, “Let 
your works shine, that men may see, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” (Matt. v. 16.) And, 
“Whoso shall offend one of these little ones, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and he were drowned in the depths of the sea.” (Matt. xviii. 6.) 


These sayings are not contrary, nay, they are exceedingly in accord. For when the offence is with us, then 
woe unto us, but when not with us, not so. And again, Woe to (that man) through whom “the name of God 
is blasphemed.” (Rom. ii. 24.) How then if I do what is right in anything, but another blasphemes? That is 
nothing to me, but only to him: for through him (God) was blasphemed. “And how is it possible to do what 
is right in anything, and yet give a handle to the rest?” Whence will ye that I bring examples—from 
present, or from old times? Not to be easily scared (psophodeheis), shall we speak to the very point now in 
hand? Paul judaized in Jerusalem, but in Antioch not so: he judaized, and they were offended (p. 282, note 
3), but those had no right to be offended. He is said to have saluted both Nero’s cupbearer and his 
concubine: what, think ye, must they have said against him because of this? But they had no right to do 
so. Since, if he drew them to him for loose living or any wicked acts, one might well be offended: but if in 


order to right living, what is there to be offended at? Let me mention something that happened to one of 
my acquaintance. The wrath of God once fell upon (a city), and he being very young (was) in the order of 
deacon. The bishop was absent at the time, and of the presbyters none took thought for the matter, but 
indiscriminately they caused in one night immense numbers of people to be baptized all at once, and they 
did indiscriminately receive baptism, all of them ignorant of everything: these he took apart by a hundred 
or two hundred together, and discoursed to them, not upon any other subject, but only on the sacraments, 
so that the unbaptized also were not allowed to be present. Many thought he did this because he coveted 
rule. But he cared not for that: neither however did he continue the thing for a (longer) time, but 
immediately desisted. When then? Was he the cause of the scandal? I think not. For if indeed he had done 
this without cause, they might with reason have ascribed it to him: and so again, if he had continued to do 
so. For when aught of what is pleasing to God is hindered by another’s taking offence, it is right to take no 
notice: but then is the time to mind it, when we are not forced because of him to offend God. For, say, if, 
while we are discoursing and putting drunkards to shame (skoptonton), any one take offence—am I to give 
over speaking? Hear Christ say, “Will ye also go away?” (John vi. 67.) So then, the right thing is, neither to 
take no notice, nor to take too much, of the weakness of the many. Do we not see the physicians acting 
thus: how, when it may be done, they humor the whims of their patients, but when the gratification does 
harm, then they will not spare? Always it is good to know the right mean. Many reviled, because a certain 
beautiful virgin stayed, and they railed upon those who catechised (her). What then? Was it their duty to 
desist for that? By no means. For let us not look to this only, whether some be offended, but whether they 
are justly offended, and so that it is no hurt to ourselves (to give way). “If meat,” saith (Paul), “offend my 
brother, I will eat no meat as long as the world lasts.” (1 Cor. viii. 13.) With reason: for the not eating did 
(him) no harm. If however it offend him, that I wish to renounce (apotaxasthai) (the world), it is not right 
to mind him. And whom, you will ask, does this offend? Many, to my knowledge. When therefore the 
hindrance is a thing indifferent, let (the thing) be done . Else, if we were to look only to this, many are the 
things we have to desist from: just as, on the other hand, if we should despise (all objections), we have to 
destroy many (brethren). As in fact Paul also took thought beforehand concerning offence: “Lest,” he says, 
“in this liberality which is administered by us:” for it was attended with no loss (to him) to obviate an ill 
surmise. But when we fall into such a necessity as that great evils should ensue through the other’s taking 
offence let us pay no heed to that person. He has to thank himself for it, and we are not now accountable, 
for it was not possible to spare him without hurt (to ourselves). Some were offended, because certain 
believers sat down to meat in (heathen) temples. It was not right to sit down: for no harm came of this 
(their not doing it). They were offended, because Peter ate with the Gentiles. But he indeed spared them, 
but (Paul) not so. On all occasions it behooves us in following the laws of God to take great pains that we 
give no matter of offence; that both ourselves may not have to answer for it, and may have mercy 
vouchsafed us from God, by the grace and loving-kindness of His only-begotten Son, with Whom to the 
Father and Holy Ghost together be glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XLVII 


ACTS XXI. 39, 40 


“But Paul said, I am a man which am a Jew of Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city: and I 
beseech thee, suffer me to speak unto the people. And when he had given him license, Paul stood on the 
stairs, and beckoned with the hand unto the people. And when there was made a great silence, he spake 
unto them in the Hebrew tongue, saying.” 


Observe how, when he discourses to those that are without, he does not decline availing himself of the 
aids afforded by the laws. Here he awes the tribune by the name of his city. And again, elsewhere he said, 
“Openly, uncondemned, Romans as we are, they have cast us into prison.” (ch. xix. 37.) For since the 
tribune said, “Art thou that Egyptian?” he immediately drew him off from that surmise: then, that he may 
not be thought to deny his nation, he says at once, “I am a Jew:” he means his religion. (b) What then? he 
did not deny (that he was a Christian): God forbid: for he was both a Jew and a Christian, observing what 
things he ought: since indeed he, most of all men, did obey the law: (a) as in fact he elsewhere calls 
himself, “Under the law to Christ.” (1 Cor. ix. 21.) What is this, I pray? (c) The man that believes in Christ. 
And when discoursing with Peter, he says: “We, Jews by nature.—But I beseech thee, suffer me to speak 
unto the people.” (Gal. ii. 15.) And this is a proof, that he does not speak lies, seeing he takes all as his 
witnesses. Observe again how mildly he speaks. This again is a very strong argument that he is 
chargeable with no crime, his being so ready to make his defence, and his wishing to come to discourse 
with the people of the Jews. See a man well-prepared (tetagmenon andra)!—Mark the providential 
ordering of the thing: unless the tribune had come, unless he had bound him, he would not have desired 
to speak for his defence, he would not have obtained the silence he did. “Standing on the stairs.” Then 
there was the additional facility afforded by the locality, that he should have a high place to harangue 
them from—in chains too! What spectacle could be equal to this, to see Paul, bound with two chains, and 
haranguing the people! (To see him,) how he was not a whit perturbed, not a whit confused; how, seeing 
as he did so great a multitude all hostility against him, the ruler standing by, he first of all made them 
desist from their anger: then, how prudently (he does this). Just what he does in his Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the same he does here: first he attracts them by the sound of their common mother tongue: 
then by his mildness itself. “He spake unto them,” it says, “in the Hebrew tongue, saying, Men, brethren, 
and fathers, hear ye my defence which I make now unto you.” (ch. xxii. 1.) Mark his address, at once so 


free from all flattery, and so expressive of meekness. For he says not, “Masters,” nor “Lords,” but, 
“Brethren,” just the word they most liked: “I am no alien from. you,” he says, nor “against you.” “Men,” he 
says, “brethren, and fathers:” this, a term of honor, that of kindred. “Hear ye,” says he, “my”—he says not, 
“teaching,” nor “harangue,” but, “my defence which I now make unto you.” He puts himself in the posture 
of a suppliant. “And when they heard that he spake in the Hebrew tongue to them, they kept the more 
silence.” (v. 2.) Do you observe how the using the same tongue subdued them? In fact, they had a sort of 
awe for that language. Observe also how he prepares the way for his discourse, beginning thus: “I am 
verily a man which am a Jew, born in Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, yet brought up in this city at the feet of 
Gamaliel, and taught according to the perfect manner of the law of the fathers, and was zealous toward 
God, as ye all are this day.” (v. 3.) “Iam aman,” he says, “which am a Jew:” which thing they liked most of 
all to hear; “born in Tarsus, a city of Cilicia.” That they may not again think him to be of another nation, he 
adds his religion: “but brought up in this city.” (p. 282, note 4.) He shows how great was his zeal for the 
worship, inasmuch as having left his native city, which was so great and so remote too, he chose to be 
brought up here for the Law’s sake. See how from the beginning he attached himself to the law. But this 
he says, not only to defend himself to them, but to show that not by human intent was he led to the 
preaching of the Gospel, but by a Divine power: else, having been so educated, he would not have 
suddenly changed. For if indeed he had been one of the common order of men, it might have been 
reasonable to suspect this: but if he was of the number of those who were most of all bound by the law, it 
was not likely that he should change lightly, and without strong necessity. But perhaps some one may say: 
“To have been brought up here proves nothing: for what if thou camest here for the purpose of trading, or 
for some other cause?” Therefore he says, “at the feet of Gamaliel:” and not simply, “by Gamaliel,” but “at 
his feet,” showing his perseverance, his assiduity, his zeal for the hearing, and his great reverence for the 
man. “Taught according to the perfect manner of the law of the fathers.” Not simply, “the law,” but “the 
law of the fathers;” showing that he was such from the beginning, and not merely one that knew the Law. 
All this seems indeed to be spoken on their side, but in fact it told against them, since he, knowing the 
law, forsook it. “Yes: but what if thou didst indeed know the law accurately, but dost not vindicate it, no, 
nor love it?” “Being a zealot,” he adds: not simply (one that knew it). Then, since it was a high encomium 
he had passed upon himself, he makes it theirs as well as his, adding, “As ye all are this day.” For he shows 
that they act not from any human object, but from zeal for God; gratifying them, and preoccupying their 
minds, and getting a hold upon them in a way that did no harm. Then he brings forward proofs also, 
saying, “and I persecuted this way unto the death, binding and delivering into prisons both men and 
women. As also the high priest doth bear me witness, and all the estate of the elders” (v. 4, 5): “How does 
this appear.” As witnesses he brings forward the high-priest himself and the elders. He says indeed, 
“Being a zealot, as ye” (Hom. xix. p. 123): but he shows by his actions, that he went beyond them. “For I 
did not wait for an opportunity of seizing them: I both stirred up the priests, and undertook journeys: I did 
not confine my attacks, as ye did, to men, I extended them to women also: “both binding, and casting into 
prisons both men and women.” 


This testimony is incontrovertible; the (unbelief) of the Jews (is left) without excuse. See how many 
witnesses he brings forward, the elders, the high-priest, and those in the city. Observe his defence, how it 
is not of cowardly fear (for himself, that he pleads), no, but for teaching and indoctrination. For had not 
the hearers been stones, they would have felt the force of what he was saying. For up to this point he had 
themselves as witnesses: the rest, however, was without witnesses: “From whom also I received letters 
unto the brethren, and went to Damascus, to bring them which were there bound unto Jerusalem, for to 
be punished. And it came to pass, that, as I made my journey, and was come nigh unto Damascus about 
noon, suddenly there shone from heaven a great light round about me. And I fell unto the ground, and 
heard a voice saying unto me, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me? And I answered, Who are Thou, Lord? 
And he said unto me, I am Jesus of Nazareth, Whom thou persecutest.” (v. 6, 7, 8.) Why then, these very 
things ought to have been held worthy of credit, from those that went before: otherwise he would not 
have undergone such a revolution. How if he is only making a fine story of it, say you? Answer me, Why 
did he suddenly fling away all this zeal? Because he looked for honor? And yet he got just the contrary. 
But an easy life, perhaps? No, nor that either. Well but something else? Why it is not in the power of 
thought to invent any other object. So then, leaving it to themselves to draw the inference, he narrates the 
facts. “As I came nigh,” he says, “unto Damascus, about noonday.” See how great was the excess of the 
light. What if he is only making a fine story, say you? Those who were with him are witnesses, who led him 
by the hand, who saw the light. “And they that were with me saw indeed the light, and were afraid; but 
they heard not the voice of Him that spake to me.” (v. 9.) But in another place he says, “Hearing the voice, 
but seeing no man.” (Acts ix. 7.) It is not at variance: no, there were two voices, that of Paul and the 
Lord’s voice: in that place, the writer means Paul’s voice (Hom. xix. p. 124, note 2); as in fact (Paul) here 
adds, “The voice of Him that spake unto me. Seeing no man:” he does not say, that they did not see the 
light: but, “no man,” that is, “none speaking.” And good reason that it should be so, since it behooved him 
alone to have that voice vouchsafed unto him. For if indeed they also had heard it, (the miracle) would not 
have been so great. Since persons of grosser minds are persuaded more by sight, those saw the light, and 
were afraid. In fact, neither did the light take so much effect on them, as it did on him: for it even blinded 
his eyes: by that which befel him, (God) gave them also an opportunity of recovering their sight, if they 
had the mind. It seems to me at least, that their not believing was providentially ordered, that they might 
be unexceptionable witnesses. “And he said unto me” it says, “I am Jesus of Nazareth, Whom thou 
persecutest.” (comp. ch. ix. 5.) Well is the name of the city (Nazareth) also added, that they might 
recognize (the Person): moreover, the Apostles also spoke thus. (ch. ii. 22; iv. 10; x. 38.) And Himself bore 


witness, that they were persecuting Him. “And they that were with me saw indeed the light, and were 
afraid, but they heard not the voice of Him that spake to me. And I said, What shall I do, Lord? And the 
Lord said unto me, Arise, and go into Damascus; and there it shall be told thee of all things which are 
appointed for thee to do. And when I could not see for the glory of that light, being led by the hand of 
them that were with me, I came into Damascus. And one Ananias, a devout man according to the law, 
having a good report of all the Jews which dwelt there, came unto me, and stood, and said unto me, 
Brother Saul, receive thy sight. And the same hour I looked up upon him. Enter into the city,” it says, “and 
there it shall be spoken to thee of all that is appointed for thee to do.” (v. 10-13.) Lo! again another 
witness. And see how unexceptionable he makes him also. “And one Ananias,” he says, “a devout man 
according to the law,”—so far is it from being anything alien!—”having a good report of all the Jews that 
dwelt” (there). “And I in the same hour received sight.” Then follows the testimony borne by the facts. 
Observe how it is interwoven, of persons and facts; and the persons, both of their own and of aliens: the 
priests, the elders, and his fellow-travellers: the facts, what he did and what was done to him: and facts 
bear witness to facts, not persons only. Then Ananias, an alien; then the fact itself, the recovery of sight; 
then a great prophecy. “And he said, The God of our fathers hath chosen thee, that thou shouldest know 
His will, and see That Just One.” (v. 14.) It is well said, “Of the fathers,” to show that they were not Jews, 
but aliens from the law, and that it was not from zeal (for the law) that they were acting. “That thou 
shouldest know His will.” Why then His will is this. See how in the form of narrative it is teaching. “And 
see That Just One, and hear the voice of His mouth. For thou shalt be His witness unto all men of what 
thou hast seen and heard. And see,” he says, “that Just One.” (v. 15.) For the present he says no more than 
this: if He is Just, they are guilty. “And hear the voice of His mouth.” See how high he raises the fact! “For 
thou shalt be His witness—for this, because thou wilt not betray the sight and hearing (i.e. “prove false 
to”)—”both of what thou hast seen, and of what thou hast heard:” by means of both the senses he claims 
his faith, fulness—”to all men. And now why tarriest thou? arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, 
calling on His name.” (v. 16.) Here it is a great thing he has uttered. For he said not, “Be baptized in His 
name:” but, “calling on the name of Christ.” It shows that He is God: since it is not lawful to “call upon” 
any other, save God. Then he shows also, that he himself was not compelled: for, “I said,” says he, “What 
must I do?” Nothing is (left) without witness: no; he brings forward the witness of a whole city, seeing 
they had beheld him led by the hand. But see the prophecy fulfilled. “To all men,” it is said. For he did 
become a witness to Him, and a witness as it ought to be; by what he suffered, by what he did, and by 
what he said. Such witnesses ought we also to be, and not to betray the things we have been entrusted 
withal: I speak not only of doctrines, but also of the manner of life. 


For observe: because he had seen, because he had heard, he bears witness to all men, and nothing 
hindered him. We too bear witness (Mod. text “have heard”) that there is a Resurrection and numberless 
good things: we are bound to bear witness of this to all men. “Yes, and we do bear witness,” you will say, 
“and do believe.” How; when ye act the contrary? Say now: if any one should call himself a Christian, and 
then having apostatized should hold with the Jews, would this testimony suffice? By no means: for men 
would desire the testimony which is borne by the actions. Just so, if we say that there is a Resurrection 
and numberless good things, and then despise those things and prefer the things here, who will believe 
us? Not what we say, but what we do, is what all men look to. “Thou shalt be a witness,” it says, “unto all 
men:” not only to the friendly, but also to the unbelievers: for this is what witnesses are for; not to 
persuade those who know, but those who know not. Let us be trustworthy witnesses. But how shall we be 
trustworthy? By the life we lead. The Jews assaulted him: our passions assault us, bidding us abjure our 
testimony. But let us not obey them: we are witnesses from God. (Christ) is judged that He is not God: He 
has sent us to bear witness to Him. Let us bear witness and persuade those who have to decide the point: 
if we do not bear witness, we have to answer for their error also. But if in a court of justice, where worldly 
matters come in question, nobody would receive a witness full of numberless vices, much less here, where 
such (and so great) are the matters to be considered. We say, that we have heard Christ, and that we 
believe the things which He has promised: Show it, say they, by your works: for your life bears witness of 
the contrary—that ye do not believe. Say, shall we look at the money-getting people, the rapacious, the 
covetous? the people that mourn and wail, that build and busy themselves in all sorts of things, as though 
they were never to die? “Ye do not believe that ye shall die, a thing so plain and evident: and how shall we 
believe you when ye bear witness?” For there are, there are many men, whose state of mind is just as if 
they were not to die. For when in a lengthened old age they set about building and planting, when will 
they take death into their calculations? It will be no small punishment to us that we were called to bear 
witness, but were not able to bear witness of the things that we have seen. We have seen Angels with our 
eyes, yea, more clearly than those who have (visibly) beheld them. We shall be (Mod. text “Then let us 
be”) witnesses to Christ: for not those only are “martyrs,” (or witnesses, whom we so call), but ourselves 
also. This is why they are called martyrs, because when bidden to abjure (the faith), they endure all 
things, that they may speak the truth: and we, when we are bidden by our passions to abjure, let us not be 
overcome. Gold saith: Say that Christ is not Christ. Then listen not to it as to God, but despise its biddings. 
The evil lusts “profess that they know God, but in works they deny Him.” (Tit. i. 16.) For this is not to 
witness, but the contrary. And indeed that others should deny (Him) is nothing wonderful: but that we who 
have been called to bear witness should deny Him, is a grievous and a heinous thing: this of all things 
does the greatest hurt to our cause. “It shall be to (your)selves for a testimony.” (Luke xxi. 13), He saith: 
but (this is) when we ourselves stand to it firmly. If we would all bear witness to Christ, we should quickly 
persuade the greater number of the heathen. It is a great thing, my beloved, the life (one leads). Let a 
man be savage as a beast, let him openly condemn thee on account of thy doctrine, yet he secretly 


approves, yet he will praise, yet he will admire. For say, whence can an excellent life proceed? From no 
source, except from a Divine Power working in us. “What if there be heathen also of such a character?” If 
anywhere any of them be such, it is partly from nature, partly from vainglory. Wilt thou learn what a 
brilliancy there is in a good life, what a force of persuasion it has? Many of the heretics have thus 
prevailed, and while their doctrines are corrupt, yet the greater part of men out of reverence for their 
(virtuous) life did not go on to examine their doctrine: and many even condemning them on account of 
their doctrine, reverence them on account of their life: not rightly indeed, but still so it is, that they do 
thus feel (towards them). This has brought slanders on the awful articles of our creed, this has turned 
everything upside down, that no one takes any account of good living: this is a mischief to the faith. We 
say that Christ is God; numberless other arguments we bring forward, and this one among the rest, that 
He has persuaded all men to live rightly: but this is the case with few. The badness of the life is a mischief 
to the doctrine of the Resurrection, to that of the immortality of the soul, to that of the Judgment: many 
other (false doctrines) too it draws on with itself, fate, necessity, denial of a Providence. For the soul being 
immersed in numberless vices, by way of consolations to itself tries to devise these, that it may not be 
pained in having to reflect that there is a Judgment, and that virtue and vice lie in our own power. (Such 
a) life works numberless evils, it makes men beasts, and more irrational than beasts: for what things are 
in each several nature of the beasts, these it has often collected together in one man, and turned 
everything upside down. This is why the devil has brought in the doctrine of Fate: this is why he has said 
that the world is without a Providence (Hom. ii. p. 15): this is why he advances his hypothesis of good 
natures, and evil natures, and his hypothesis of evil (uncreated and) without beginning, and material (in 
its essence): and, in short, all the rest of it, that he may ruin our life. For it is not possible for a man who is 
of such a life either to recover himself from corrupt doctrines, or to remain in a sound faith: but of 
inevitable necessity he must receive all this. For I do not think, for my part, that of those who do not live 
aright, there could be easily found any who do not hold numberless satanical devices—as, that there is a 
nativity (or birth-fate) (genesis), that things happen at random, that all is hap-hazard and chance-medley. 
Wherefore I beseech you let us have a care for good living, that we may not receive evil doctrines. Cain 
received for punishment that he should be (ever) groaning and trembling. (Gen. iv. 14.) Such are the 
wicked, and being conscious within themselves of numberless bad things, often they start out of their 
sleep, their thoughts are full of tumult, their eyes full of perturbation; everything is fraught for them with 
misgivings, everything alarms them, their soul is replete with grievous expectation and cowardly 
apprehension, contracted with impotent fear and trembling. Nothing can be more effeminate than such a 
soul, nothing more inane. Like madmen, it has no self-possession. For it were well for it that in the 
enjoyment of calm and quiet it were enabled to take knowledge of its proper nobility. But when all things 
terrify and throw it into perturbation, dreams, and words, and gestures, and forebodings, indiscriminately, 
when will it be able to look into itself, being thus troubled and amazed? Let us therefore do away with its 
fear, let us break asunder its bonds. For were there no other punishment, what punishment could exceed 
this—to be living always in fear, never to have confidence, never to be at ease? Therefore knowing these 
things assuredly, let us keep ourselves in a state of calm and be careful to practise virtue, that maintaining 
both sound doctrines and an upright life, we may without offence pass through this life present, and be 
enabled to attain unto the good things which God hath promised to them that love Him, through the grace 
and mercy of His only-begotten Son, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, 
might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XLVIII 


ACTS XXII. 17-20 


“And it came to pass, that, when I was come again to Jerusalem, even while I prayed in the temple, I was 
in a trance; and saw him saying unto me, Make haste, and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem: for they will 
not receive thy testimony concerning me. And I said, Lord, they know that I imprisoned and beat in every 
synagogue them that believed on thee: and when the blood of thy martyr Stephen was shed, I also was 
standing by, and consenting unto his death, and kept the raiment of them that slew him.” 


See how he thrusts himself (into danger), I came, he says, after that vision, “to Jerusalem. I was in a 
trance,” etc. Again, this is without witness: but observe, the witness follows from the result. He said, 
“They will not receive thy testimony:” they did not receive it. And yet from calculations of reason the 
surmise should have been this, that they would assuredly receive him. For I was the man that made war 
upon the Christians: so that they ought to have received him. Here he establishes two things: both that 
they are without excuse, since they persecuted him contrary to all likelihood or calculation of reason; and, 
that Christ was God, as prophesying things contrary to expectation, and as not looking to past things, but 
fore-knowing the things to come. How then does He say, “He shall bear My name before the Gentiles and 
kings and children of Israel?” (Acts ix. 15.) Not, certainly persuade. Besides which, on other occasions we 
find the Jews were persuaded, but here they were not. Where most of all they ought to have been 
persuaded, as knowing his former zeal (in their cause), here they were not persuaded. “And when the 
blood of Thy martyr Stephen,” etc. See where again his discourse terminates, namely, in the forcible main 
point (eis to hischuron kephalaion): that it was he that persecuted, and not only persecuted but killed, nay, 
had he ten thousand hands (muriais chersin anairhon) would have used them all to kill Stephen. He 
reminded them of the murderous spirit heinously indulged (by him and them). Then of course above all 
they would not endure him, since this convicted them; and truly the prophecy was having its fulfilment: 


great the zeal, vehement the accusation, and the Jews themselves witnesses of the truth of Christ! “And he 
said unto me, Depart: for I will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles. And they gave him audience unto 
this word, and then lifted up their voices, and said, Away with such a fellow from the earth: for it is not fit 
that he should live.” (v. 21, 22.) The Jews would not endure to hear out all his harangue, but excessively 
fired by their wrath, they shouted, it says, “Away with him; for it is not fit that he should live. And as they 
cried out, and cast off their clothes, and threw dust into the air, the tribune commanded him to be brought 
into the castle, and bade that he should be examined by scourging; that he might know wherefore they 
cried so against him.” (v. 23, 24.) Whereas both the tribune ought to have examined whether these things 
were so—yes, and the Jews themselves too—or, if they were not so, to have ordered him to be scourged, 
he “bade examine him by scourging, that he might know for what cause they so clamored against him.” 
And yet he ought to have learnt from those clamorers, and to have asked whether they laid hold upon 
aught of the things spoken: instead of that, without more ado he indulges his arbitrary will and pleasure, 
and acts with a view to gratify them: for he did not look to this, how he should do a righteous thing, but 
only how he might stop their rage unrighteous as it was. “And as they bound him with thongs, Paul said 
unto the centurion that stood by, Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman and uncondemned?” 
(v. 25.) Paul lied not, God forbid: for he was a Roman: if there was nothing else, he would have been afraid 
(to pretend this), lest he should be found out, and suffer a worse punishment. (See Sueton. Vit. Claud. 
S:25.) And observe he does not say it peremptorily (haplhos), but, “Is it lawful for you?” The charges 
brought are two, both its being without examination, and his being a Roman. They held this as a great 
privilege, at that time: for they say that (it was only) from the time of Hadrian that all were named 
Romans, but of old it was not so. He would have been contemptible had he been scourged: but as it is, he 
puts them into greater fear (than they him). Had they scourged him, they would also have dismissed the 
whole matter, or even have killed him; but as it is, the result is not so. See how God permits many (good 
results) to be brought about quite in a human way, both in the case of the Apostles and of the rest (of 
mankind). Mark how they suspected the thing to be a pretext, and that in calling himself a Roman, Paul 
lied: perhaps surmising this from his poverty. “When the centurion heard that, he went and told the 
tribune, saying, Take heed what thou doest: for this man is a Roman. Then the tribune came, and said 
unto him, Tell me, art thou a Roman? He said, Yea. And the tribune answered, With a great sum obtained I 
this freedom. And Paul said, But I was free born. Then straightway they departed from him which should 
have examined him: and the tribune also was afraid, after he knew that he was a Roman, and because he 
had bound him.” (v. 26-29.)—”But I,” he says, “was free born.” So then his father also was a Roman. What 
then comes of this? He bound him, and brought him down to the Jews. “On the morrow, because he would 
have known the certainty whereof he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him from his bands, and 
commanded the chief priests and all their council to appear, and brought Paul down, and set him before 
them.” (v. 30.) He discourses not now to the multitude, nor to the people. “And Paul, earnestly beholding 
the council, said, Men and brethren, I have lived in all good conscience before God until this day.” (ch. 
xxiii. 1.) What he means is this: I am not conscious to myself of having wronged you at all, or of having 
done anything worthy of these bonds. What then said the high priest? Right justly, and ruler-like, and 
mildly: “And the high priest Ananias commanded them that stood by him to smite him on the mouth. Then 
said Paul unto him, God shall smite thee, thou whited wall: for sittest thou to judge me after the law, and 
commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law? And they that stood by said, Revilest thou God’s high 
priest? Then said Paul, I wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest: for it is written, Thou shalt not 
speak evil of the ruler of thy people.” (v. 3-5.) Because “I knew not that he was high priest.” Some say, 
Why then does he defend himself as if it was matter of accusation, and adds, “Thou shalt not speak evil of 
the ruler of thy people?” For if he were not the ruler, was it right for no better reason than that to abuse 
(him or any) other? He says himself, “Being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it” (1 Cor. iv. 
12); but here he does the contrary, and not only reviles, but curses. They are the words of boldness, rather 
than of anger; he did not choose to appear in a contemptible light to the tribune. For suppose the tribune 
himself had spared to scourge him, only as he was about to be delivered up to the Jews, his being beaten 
by their servants would have more emboldened him: this is why Paul does not attack the servant, but the 
person who gave the order. But that saying, “Thou whited wall, and dost thou sit to judge me after the 
law?” (is) instead of, Being (thyself) a culprit: as if he had said, And (thyself) worthy of stripes without 
number. See accordingly how greatly they were struck with his boldness; for whereas the point was to 
have overthrown the whole matter, they rather commend him. (infra, v. 9.) “For it is written,” etc. He 
wishes to show that he thus speaks, not from fear, nor because (Ananias) did not deserve to be called this, 
but from obedience to the law in this point also. And indeed I am fully persuaded that he did not know 
that it was the high priest, since he had returned now after a long interval, and was not in the habit of 
constant intercourse with the Jews; seeing him too in the midst among many others: for the high priest 
was no longer easy to be seen at a glance, there being many of them and diverse. So, it seems to me, in 
this also he spoke with a view to his plea against them: by way of showing that he does obey the law; 
therefore he (thus) exculpates himself. 


(Recapitulation.) (b) But let us review what has been said. (a) “And when I was came again to Jerusalem,” 
etc. (v. 17.) How was it, that being a Jew, and there brought up and taught, he did not stay there? Nor did 
he abide there, unless he had a mind to furnish numberless occasions against him: everywhere just like an 
exile, fleeing about from place to place. (c) “While I prayed in the temple,” he says, “it came to pass that I 
was in a trance.” (To show) that it was not simply a phantom of the imagination, therefore “while he 
prayed” (the Lord) stood by him. And he shows that it was not from fear of their dangers that he fled, but 
because they would “not receive” his “testimony.” (v. 18.) But why said he “They know I imprisoned?” (v. 


19.) Not to gainsay Christ, but because he wished to learn this which was so contrary to all reasonable 
expectation. Christ, however, did not teach him (this), but only bade him depart, and he obeys: so obedient 
is he. “And they lifted up their voices,” it says, “and said, Away with him: it is not fit that this fellow should 
live.” (v. 22.) Nay, ye are the persons not fit to live; not he, who in everything obeys God. O villains and 
murderers! “And shaking out their clothes,” it says, “they threw dust into the air” (v. 23), to make 
insurrection more fierce, because they wished to frighten the governor. And observe; they do not say what 
the charge was, as in fact they had nothing to allege, but only think to strike terror by their shouting. “The 
tribune commanded,” etc. and yet he ought to have learnt from the accusers, “wherefore they cried so 
against him. And as they bound him, etc. And the chief captain was afraid, after he learnt that he was a 
Roman.” Why then it was no falsehood. “On the morrow, because he would know the certainty wherefore 
he was accused of the Jews, etc., he brought him down before the council.” (v. 24-30.) This he should have 
done at the outset. He brought him in, loosed. This above all the Jews would not know what to make of. 
“And Paul,” it says, “earnestly beholding them.” It shows his boldness, and how it awed them (to 
entreptikon). “Then the high priest Ananias.” etc. (ch. xxiii. 1, 2.) Why, what has he said that was 
affronting? What is he beaten for? Why what hardihood, what shamelessness! Therefore (Paul) set him 
down (with a rebuke): “God shall smite thee thou whited wall.” (v. 3.) Accordingly (Ananias) himself is put 
to a stand, and dares not say a word: only those about him could not bear Paul’s boldness. They saw a man 
ready to die * * * for if this was the case, (Paul) had but to hold his peace, and the tribune would have 
taken him, and gone his way; he would have sacrificed him to them. He both shows that he suffers 
willingly what he suffers, and thus excuses himself before them, not that he wished to excuse himself to 
them—since as for those, he even strongly condemns them—but for the sake of the people. “Violating the 
law, commandest thou me to be beaten?” Well may he say so: for to kill a man who had done (them) no 
injury, and that an innocent person, was a violating of the law. For neither was it abuse that was spoken by 
him, unless one would call Christ’s words abusive, when He says, “Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
for ye are like unto whited walls.” (Matt. xxiii. 27.) True, you will say: but if he had said it before he had 
been beaten, it would have betokened not anger, but boldness. But I have mentioned the reason of this. 
And (at this rate) we often find Christ Himself “speaking abusively” to the Jews when abused by them; as 
when He says, “Do not think that I will accuse you.” (John v. 45.) But this is not abuse, God forbid. See, 
with what gentleness he addresses these men: “I wist not,” he says, “that he was God’s high priest” (v. 4, 
5): and, (to show) that he was not dissembling (eironeuetai) he adds, “Thou shalt not speak evil of the 
ruler of thy people.” He even confesses him to be still ruler. Let us also learn the gentleness also, that in 
both the one and the other we may be perfect. For one must look narrowly into them, to learn what the 
one is and what the other: narrowly, because these virtues have their corresponding vices hard by them: 
mere forwardness passing itself off for boldness, mere cowardice for gentleness: and need being to scan 
them, lest any person possessing the vice should seem to have the virtue: which would be just as if a 
person should fancy that he was cohabiting with the mistress, and not know that it was the servant-maid. 
What then is gentleness, and what mere cowardice? When others are wronged, and we do not take their 
part, but hold our peace, this is cowardice: when we are the persons ill-treated, and we bear it, this is 
gentleness. What is boldness? Again the same, when others are the persons for whom we contend. What 
forwardness? When it is in our own cause that we are willing to fight. So that magnanimity and boldness 
go together, as also (mere) forwardness and (mere) cowardice. For he that (does not) resent on his own 
behalf, will hardly but resent on behalf of others: and he that does not stand up for his own cause, will 
hardly fail to stand up for others. For when our habitual disposition is pure from passion, it admits virtue 
also. Just as a body when free from fever admits strength, so the soul, unless it be corrupted by the 
passions, admits strength. It betokens great strength, this gentleness; it needs a generous and a gallant 
soul, and one of exceeding loftiness, this gentleness. Or, think you, is it a small thing to suffer ill, and not 
be exasperated? Indeed one would not err if in speaking of the disposition to stand up for our neighbors, 
one should call it the spirit of manly courage. For he that has had the strength to be able to overcome so 
strong a passion (as this of selfishness), will have the strength to dare the attack on another. For instance, 
these are two passions, cowardice and anger: if thou have overcome anger, it is very plain that thou 
overcomest cowardice also: but thou gettest the mastery over anger, by being gentle: therefore (do so) 
with cowardice also, and thou wilt be manly. Again, if thou hast not got the better of anger, thou art 
become forward (and pugnacious); but not having got the better of this, neither canst thou get the better 
of fear; consequently, thou wilt be a coward too: and the case is the same as with the body; if it be weak, it 
is quickly overcome both by cold and heat: for such is the ill temperament, but the good temperament is 
able to stand all (changes). Again, greatness of soul is a virtue, and hard by it stands prodigality: economy 
is a virtue, the being a good manager; hard by it stands parsimony and meanness. Come, let us again 
collate and compare the virtues (with their vices). Well, then, the prodigal person is not to be called great- 
minded. How should he? The man who is overcome by numberless passions, how should he be great of 
soul? For this is not despising money; it is only the being ordered about by other passions: for just as a 
man, if he were at the beck and bidding of robbers to obey their orders, could not be free (so it is here). 
His large spending does not come of his contempt of money, but simply from his not knowing how to 
dispose of it properly: else, were it possible both to keep it and to lay it out on his pleasure, this is what he 
would like. But he that spends his money on fit objects, this is the man of high soul: for it is truly a high 
soul, that which is not in slavery to passion, which accounts money to be nothing. Again, economy is a 
good thing: for thus that will be the best manager, who spends in a proper manner, and not at random 
without management. But parsimony is not the same thing with this. For the former indeed, not even 
when an urgent necessity demands, touches the principal of his money: but the latter will be brother to 


the former. Well, then, we will put together the man of great soul, and the prudent economist, as also the 
prodigal and the mean man: for both of these are thus affected from littleness of soul, as those others are 
(from the opposite). Let us not then call him high-souled, who simply spends, but him who spends aright: 
nor let us call the economical manager mean and parsimonious, but him who is unseasonably sparing of 
his money. 


What a quantity of wealth that rich man spent, “who was clothed in purple and fine linen?” (Luke xvi. 19.) 
But he was not high-souled: for his soul was possessed by an unmerciful disposition and by numberless 
lusts: how then should it be great? Abraham had a great soul, spending as he did for the reception of his 
guests, killing the calf, and, where need was, not only not sparing his property, but not even his life. If 
then we see a person having his sumptuous table, having his harlots and his parasites, let us not call him 
a man of a great mind, but a man of an exceedingly little mind. For see how many passions he is enslaved 
and subject to—gluttony, inordinate pleasure, flattery: but him who is possessed by so many, and cannot 
even escape one of them, how can any one call magnanimous? Nay, then most of all let us call him little- 
minded, when he spends the most: for the more he spends, the more does he show the tyranny of those 
passions: for had they not excessively got the mastery over him, he would not have spent to excess. Again, 
if we see a person, giving nothing to such people as these, but feeding the poor, and succoring those in 
need, himself keeping a mean table—him let us call an exceedingly high-souled man: for it is truly a mark 
of a great soul, to despise one’s own comfort, but to care for that of others. For tell me, if you should see a 
person despising all tyrants, and holding their commands of no account, but rescuing from their tyranny 
those who are oppressed and evil entreated; would you not think this a great man? So let us account of 
the man in this case also. The passions are the tyrant: if then we despise them, we shall be great: but if we 
rescue others also from them, we shall be far greater, as being sufficient not only for ourselves, but for 
others also. But if any one, at a tyrant’s bidding, beat some other of his subjects, is this greatness of soul? 
No, indeed: but the extreme of slavery, in proportion as he is great. And now also there is set before us 
(prokeitai) a soul that is a noble one and a free: but this the prodigal has ordered to be beaten by his 
passions: the man then that beats himself, shall we call high-souled? By no means. Well then * *, but let us 
see what is greatness of soul, and what prodigality; what is economy, and what meanness; what is 
gentleness, and (what) dulness and cowardice; what boldness, and what forwardness: that having 
distinguished these things from each other, we may be enabled to pass (this life) well-pleasing to the Lord, 
and to attain unto the good things promised, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
Whom be the glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XLIx 


ACTS XXIII. 6-8 


“But when Paul perceived that the one part were Sadducees, and the other Pharisees, he cried out in the 
council, Men and brethren, I am a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee: of the hope and resurrection of the 
dead I am called in question. And when he had so said, there arose a dissension between the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees: and the multitude was divided. For the Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, 
neither angel, nor spirit: but the Pharisees confess both.” 


Again he discourses simply as man, and he does not on all occasions alike enjoy the benefit of 
supernatural aid. “I am a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee:” both in this, and in what comes after it, he 
wished to divide the multitude, which had an evil unanimity against him. And he does not speak a 
falsehood here either: for he was a Pharisee by descent from his ancestors. “Of the hope and resurrection 
of the dead I am called in question.” For since they would not say for what reason they arraigned him, he 
is compelled therefore to declare it himself. “But the Pharisees,” it says, “confess both.” And yet there are 
three things: how then does he say both? “Spirit and Angel” is put as one. When he is on their side, then 
they plead for him. “And there arose a great cry: and the scribes that were of the Pharisees’ part arose, 
and strove, saying, We find no evil in this man: but” (what) “if a spirit has spoken to him, or an angel?” (v. 
9.) Why did they not plead for him before this? Do you observe, how, when the passions give way, the truth 
is discovered? Where is the crime, say they, if an angel has spoken to him, or a spirit? Paul gives them no 
handle against him. “And when there arose a great dissension, the tribune, fearing lest Paul should have 
been pulled in pieces of them, commanded the soldiers to go down, and to take him by force from among 
them, and to bring him into the castle.” (v. 10.) The tribune is afraid of his being pulled in pieces, now that 
he has said that he is a Roman: and the matter was not without danger. Do you observe that Paul had a 
right to profess himself a Roman? Else, neither would (the tribune) have been afraid now. So it remains 
that the soldiers must bear him off by force. But when the wretches saw all to be without avail, they take 
the whole matter into their own hands, as they would fain have done before, but were prevented: and 
their wickedness stops nowhere, though it received so many checks: and yet how many things were 
providentially ordered, on purpose that they might settle down from their rage, and learn those things 
through which they might possibly recover themselves! But none the less do they set upon him. Sufficient 
for proof of his innocence was even this, that the man was saved when at the point to be pulled in pieces, 
and that with these so great dangers about him, he escaped them all. “And the night following the Lord 
stood by him, and said, Be of good cheer, Paul: for as thou hast testified of Me in Jerusalem, so must thou 
bear witness also at Rome. And when it was day, certain of the Jews banded together, and bound 
themselves under a curse, saying that they would neither eat nor drink till they had killed Paul. And they 
were more than forty which had made this conspiracy.” (v. 11-13.) “They bound themselves under a 
curse,” it says. See how vehement and revengeful they are in their malice! What means, “bound under a 
curse?” Why then those men are accused forever, seeing they did not kill Paul. And forty together. For 
such is the nature of that nation: when there needs concerting together for a good object, not even two 
concur with each other: but when it is for an evil object, the entire people does it. And they admit the 
rulers also as accomplices. “And they came to the chief priests and elders, and said, We have bound 
ourselves under a great curse that we will eat nothing until we have slain Paul. Now therefore ye with the 
council signify to the tribune that he bring him down unto you to-morrow, as though ye would enquire 
something more perfectly concerning him: and we, or ever he come near, are ready to kill him. And when 
Paul’s sister’s son heard of their lying in wait, he went and entered into the castle, and told Paul. Then 
Paul called one of the centurions unto him, and said, Bring this young man unto the tribune: For he hatha 
certain thing to tell him. So he took him, and brought him to the tribune, and said, Paul the prisoner 
called me unto him, and prayed me to bring this young man unto thee, who hath something to say unto 
thee. Then the tribune took him by the hand, and went with him aside privately, and asked him, What is 
that thou hast to tell me? And he said, the Jews have agreed to desire thee that thou wouldest bring down 
Paul to-morrow into the council, as though they would enquire somewhat of him more perfectly. But do 
not thou yield unto them for there lie in wait for him of them more than forty men, which have bound 
themselves with an oath, that they will neither eat nor drink till they have killed him: and now are they 
ready, looking for a promise from thee. So the tribune then let the young man depart, and charged him, 
See thou tell no man that thou hast showed these things to me.” (v. 14-22). Again he is saved by man’s 
forethought. And observe: Paul lets no man learn this, not even the centurion, that the matter might not 
become known. And the centurion having come, reported to the tribune. And it is well done of the tribune 
also, that he bids him keep it secret, that it might not become known: moreover he gives his orders to the 
centurions only, at the time when the thing was to be done: and so Paul is sent into Caesarea, that there 
too he might discourse in a greater theatre and before a more splendid audience: that so the Jews may not 
be able to say, “If we had seen Paul, we would have believed—if we had heard him teaching.” Therefore 
this excuse too is cut off from them. “And the Lord,” it said, “stood by him, and said, Be of good cheer: for 
as thou hast testified of Me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also at Rome.” (Yet) even after He has 
appeared to him, He again suffers him to be saved by man’s means. And one may well be astonished at 
Paul; he was not taken aback, neither said, “Why, what is this? Have I then been deceived by Christ?” but 
he believed: yet, because he believed, he did not therefore sleep: no; what was in his own power by means 
of human wisdom, he did not abandon. “Bound themselves by a curse:” it was a kind of necessity that 


those men fastened on themselves by the curse. “That they would neither eat nor drink.” Behold fasting 
the mother of murder! Just as Herod imposed on himself that necessity by his oath, so also do these. For 
such are the devil’s (ways): under the pretext forsooth of piety he sets his traps. “And they came to the 
chief priests,” etc. And yet they ought to have come (to the tribune), ought to have laid a charge, and 
assembled a court of justice: for these are not the doings for priests, but for captains of banditti, these are 
not the doings for rulers, but for ruffians. They endeavor also to corrupt the ruler: but it was 
providentially ordered, to the intent that he also should learn of their plot. For not (only) by their having 
nothing to say, but also by their secret attempt, they convicted themselves that they were naught. It is 
likely too that after (Paul was gone) the chief priests came to (the tribune) making their request, and were 
put to shame. For of course he would not have liked either to deny or to grant their request. How came he 
to believe (the young man’s tale)? He did so in consequence of what had already taken place; because it 
was likely they would do this also. And observe their wickedness: they as good as laid a necessity on the 
chief priests also: for if they undertook so great a thing themselves, and engaged themselves in the whole 
risk, much more ought those to do thus much. Do you observe, how Paul is held innocent by those that are 
without, as was also Christ by Pilate? See their malice brought to naught: they delivered him up, to kill 
and condemn him: but the result is just the contrary; he is both saved, and held innocent. For had it not 
been so, he would have been pulled in pieces: had it not been so, he would have perished, he would have 
been condemned. And not only does (the tribune) rescue him from the rush (made upon him), but also 
from much other (violence): see how he becomes a minister to him, insomuch that without risk he is 
carried off safe with so large a force. “And he called unto him two centurions, saying, Make ready two 
hundred soldiers to go to Caesarea, and horsemen threescore and ten, and spearmen two hundred, at the 
third hour of the night; and provide them beasts, that they may set Paul on, and bring him safe unto Felix 
the governor. And he wrote a letter after this manner: Claudius Lysias unto the most excellent governor 
Felix sendeth greeting. This man was taken of the Jews, and should have been killed of them: then came I 
with an army, and rescued him, having understood that he was a Roman. And when I would have known 
the cause wherefore they accused him, I brought him forth into their council: whom I perceived to be 
accused of questions of their law, but to have nothing laid to his charge worthy of death or of bonds. And 
when it was told me how that the Jews laid wait for the man, I sent straightway to thee, and gave 
commandment to his accusers also to say before thee what they had against him. Fare ye well.” (v. 23-30). 
See how the letter speaks for him as a defence—for it says, “I found nothing worthy of death,” but as 
accusation against them (rather) than against him. “About to have been killed of them:” so set upon his 
death were they. First, “I came with the army, and rescued him:” then also “I brought him down unto 
them:” and not even so did they find anything to lay to his charge: and when they ought to have been 
stricken with fear and shame for the former act, they again attempt to kill him, insomuch that again his 
cause became all the more clear. “And his accusers,” he says, “I have sent unto thee:” that at the tribunal 
where these things are more strictly examined, he may be proved guiltless. 


(Recapitulation.) Let us look then to what has been said above. “I,” he says, “am a Pharisee:” then, that he 
may not seem to pay court, he adds, “Of the hope and resurrection of the dead it is, that I am called in 
question.” (v. 6.) From this charge and calumny he commends himself. “For the Sadducees indeed,” etc. 
The Sadducees have no knowledge of anything incorporeal, perhaps not even God; so gross (pachheis) are 
they: whence neither do they choose to believe that there is a Resurrection. “And the scribes,” etc. Look; 
the tribune also hears that the Pharisees have acquitted him of the charges, and have given sentence 
(mss. and Edd. epsephisato, “he gave sentence”) in his favor, and with greater confidence carries him off 
by force. Moreover all that was spoken (by Paul) was full of right-mindedness (philosophias). “And the 
night following the Lord stood by him,” etc. See what strong consolation! First he praises him, “As thou 
hast testified to My cause in Jerusalem;” then He does not leave him to be afraid for the uncertain issue of 
his journey to Rome: for thither also, He saith, thou shalt not depart alone (monos, Cat. and Edd. monon), 
but thou shalt also have all this boldness of speech. Hereby it was made manifest, not (only) that he 
should be saved, but that (he should be so) in order to great crowns in the great city. But why did He not 
appear to him before he fell into the danger? Because it is evermore in the afflictions that God comforts 
us; for He appears more wished-for, while even in the dangers He exercises and trains us. Besides, he was 
then at ease, when free from bonds; but now great perils were awaiting him. “We have bound ourselves,” 
they say, “under a curse, that we will not eat nor drink.” (v. 14.) What is all this zeal? “That he may bring 
him down,” it says, “unto you, as though ye would enquire into his case more perfectly.” (v. 15.) Has he 
not twice made a speech unto you? has he not said that he is a Pharisee? What (would ye have) over and 
above this? So reckless were they and afraid of nothing, not tribunals, not laws: such their hardihood 
which shrunk from nothing. They both declare their purpose, and announce the way of carrying it into 
effect. “Paul’s sister’s son heard of it.” (v. 16.) This was of God’s providence, their not perceiving that it 
would be heard. What then did Paul? he was not alarmed, but perceived that this was God’s doing: and 
casting all upon Him, so he acquits himself (from further concern about it:) “having called one of the 
centurions,” etc. (v. 17.) He told of the plot, he was believed; he is saved. If he was acquitted of the 
charge, why did (the tribune) send the accusers? That the enquiry might be more strict: that the man 
might be the more entirely cleared. 


Such are God’s ways of ordering: the very things by which we are hurt, by these same are we benefited. 
Thus it was with Joseph: his mistress sought to ruin him: and she seemed indeed to be contriving his ruin, 
but by her contriving she placed him in a state of safety: for the house where that wild beast (of a woman) 
was kept was a den in comparison with which the prison was gentle. (Gen. xxxix. 1-20.) For while he was 


there, although he was looked up to and courted, he was in constant fear, lest his mistress should set upon 
him, and worse than any prison was the fear that lay upon him: but after the accusation he was in security 
and peace, well rid of that beast, of her lewdness and her machinations for his destruction: for it was 
better for him to keep company with human creatures in miserable plight, than with a maddened 
mistress. Here he comforted himself, that for chastity’s sake he had fallen into it: there he had been in 
dread, lest he should receive a death-blow to his soul: for nothing in the world is more annoying than a 
woman in love can be to a young man who will not (meet her advances): nothing more detestable (than a 
woman in such case), nothing more fell: all the bonds in the world are light to this. So that the fact was 
not that he got into prison, but that he got out of prison. She made his master his foe, but she made God 
his friend: brought him into closer relation to Him Who is indeed the true Master; she cast him out of his 
stewardship in the family, but made him a familiar friend to that Master. Again, his brethren sold him 
(Gen. xxxvii. 18); but they freed him from having enemies dwelling in the same house with him, from envy 
and much ill will, and from daily machinations for his ruin: they placed him far aloof from them that hated 
him. For what can be worse than this, to be compelled to dwell in the same house with brethren that envy 
one; to be an object of suspicion, to be a mark for evil designs? So that while they and she were severally 
seeking to compass their own ends, far other were the mighty consequences working out by the 
Providence of God for that just man. When he was in honor, then was he in danger; when he was in 
dishonor, then was he in safety. The eunuchs did not remember him, and right well it was that they did 
not, that the occasion of his deliverance might be more glorious: that the whole might be ascribed, not to 
man’s favor, but to God’s Providence (Gen. xl. 23): that at the right moment, Pharaoh, reduced to need, 
might bring him out; that not as conferring but as receiving a benefit, the king might release him from the 
prison. (ib. xli. 40.) It behooved to be no servile gift, but that the king should be reduced to a necessity of 
doing this: it behooved that it should be made manifest what wisdom was in him. Therefore it is that the 
eunuch forgets him, that Egypt might not forget him, that the king might not be ignorant of him. Had he 
been delivered at that time, it is likely he would have desired to depart to his own country: therefore he is 
kept back by numberless constraints, first by subjection to a master, secondly by being in prison, thirdly 
by being over the kingdom, to the end that all this might be brought about by the Providence of God. Like 
a spirited steed that is eager to bound off to his fellows, did God keep him back there, for causes full of 
glory. For that he longed to see his father, and free him from his distress, is evident from his calling him 
thither. (Gen. xlv. 9.) 


Shall we look at other instances of evil designing, how they turn out to our good, not only by having their 
reward, but also by their working at the very time precisely what is for our good? This (Joseph’s) uncle 
(Esau) had ill designs against his father (Jacob), and drove him out of his native land: what then? (Gen. 
xxvii. 41.) He too set him (thereby) aloof from the danger; for he too got (thereby) to be in safety. He made 
him a wiser and a better man (philosophoteron); he was the means of his having that dream (Gen. xxviii. 
12.) But, you will say, he was a slave in a foreign land? Yes, but he arrives among his own kindred, and 
receives a bride, and appears worthy to his father-in-law. (ib. xxix. 23.) But he too cheated him? Yes, but 
this also turned out to his good, that he might be the father of many children. But it was in his mind to 
design evil against him? True, but even this was for his good, that he might thereupon return to his own 
country; for if he had been in good circumstances, he would not have so longed for home. But he 
defrauded him of his hire? Aye, but he got more by the means. (ib. xxxi. 7.) Thus, in every point of these 
men’s history, the more people designed their hurt, the more their affairs flourished. If Jacob) had not 
received the elder daughter, he would not soon have been the father of so many children; he would have 
dragged out a long period in childlessness, he would have mourned as his wife did. For she indeed had 
reason to mourn, as not having become a mother (ib. xxx. 1, 2.); but he had his consolation: whence also 
he gives her a repulse. Again, had not (Laban) defrauded him of his hire, he would not have longed to see 
his own country; the higher points (philosophia) of the man’s character would not have come to light, (his 
wives) would not have become more closely attached to him. For see what they say: “With devouring hath 
he devoured us and our money.” (Gen. xxxi. 15.) So that this became the means of riveting their love to 
him. After this he had in them not merely wives, but (devoted) slaves; he was beloved by them: a thing 
that no possession can equal: for nothing, nothing whatever, is more precious than to be thus loved by a 
wife and to love her. “And a wife,” Scripture says, “that agrees with her husband.” (Ecclus. xxv. 1) “A man 
and a wife that agree together.” E.V.) One thing this, as the Wise Man puts it, of the things for which a 
man is to be counted happy; for where this is, there all wealth, all prosperity abounds: as also, where it is 
not, there all besides profits nothing, but all goes wrong, all is mere unpleasantness and confusion. Then 
let us seek this before all things. He that seeks money, seeks not this. Let us seek those things which can 
remain fixed. Let us not seek a wife from among the rich, lest the excess of wealth on her side produce 
arrogance, lest that arrogance be the means of marring all. See you not what God did? how He put the 
woman in subjection? (Gen. iii. 16.) Why art thou ungrateful, why without perception? The very benefit 
God has given thee by nature, do not thou mar the help it was meant to be. So that it is not for her wealth 
that we ought to seek a wife: it is that we may receive a partner of our life, for the appointed order of the 
procreation of children. It was not that she should bring money, that God gave the woman; it was that she 
might be an helpmate. But she that brings money, becomes, instead of a wife, a setter up of her own will 
(epiboulos), a mistress—it may be a wild beast instead of a wife—while she thinks she has a right to give 
herself airs upon her wealth. Nothing more shameful than a man who lays himself out to get riches in this 
way. If wealth itself is full of temptations, what shall we say to wealth so gotten? For you must not look to 
this, that one or another as a rare and unusual case, and contrary to the reason of the thing, has 
succeeded: as neither ought we in other matters to fix our regards upon the good which people may enjoy, 


or their chance successes, out of the common course: but let us look to the reason of the thing as it is in 
itself, and see whether this thing be not fraught with endless annoyance. Not only you bring yourself into 
a disreputable position; you also disgrace your children by leaving them poor, if it chance that you depart 
this life before the wife: and you give her incomparably more occasions for connecting herself with a 
second bridegroom. Or do you not see that many women make this the excuse for a second marriage— 
that they may not be despised; that they want to have some man to take the management of their 
property? Then let us not bring about so great evils for the sake of money; but let us dismiss all (such 
aims), and seek a beautiful soul, that we may also succeed in obtaining love. This is the exceeding wealth, 
this the great treasure, this the endless good things: whereunto may we all attain by the grace and loving 
kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, 
dominion, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY L 


ACTS XXIII. 31, 32, 33 


“Then the soldiers, as it was commanded them, took Paul, and brought him by night to Antipatris. On the 
morrow they left the horsemen to go with him, and returned to the castle: who, when they came to 
Caesarea, and delivered the epistle to the governor, presented Paul also before him.” 


Like some king whom his body-guards escort, so did these convey Paul; in such numbers too, and by 
night, for fear of the wrath of the people. Now then you will say that they have got him out of the city, they 
desist from their violence? No indeed. But (the tribune) would not have sent him off with such care for his 
safety, but that while he himself had found nothing amiss in him, he knew the murderous disposition of his 
adversaries. “And when the governor had read the letter, he asked of what province he was. And when he 
understood that he was of Cilicia; I will hear thee, said he, when thine accusers are also come.” Already 
Lysias has spoken for his exculpation; (but the Jews seek to) gain the hearer beforehand. “And he ordered 
him to be kept in custody in Herod’s praetorium” (v. 34, 35): again Paul is put in bonds. “And after five 
days came down the high priest Ananias with the elders.” See how for all this they do not desist; hindered 
as they were by obstacles without number, nevertheless they come, only to be put to shame here also. 
“And with an orator, one Tertullus.” And what need was there of “an orator? Which (persons) also 
informed the governor against Paul.” (c. xxiv. 1.) See how this man also from the very outset (b) with his 
praises seeks to gain the judge beforehand. “And when he was called forth, Tertullus began to accuse him, 
saying, Seeing that by thee we enjoy great quietness, and that very worthy deeds are done unto this 
nation by thy providence, we accept it always, and in all places, most noble Felix, with all thankfulness.” 
(v. 2, 3.) Then as having much to say, he passes by the rest: “Notwithstanding, that I be not further tedious 
unto thee, I pray thee that thou wouldest hear us of thy clemency a few words. For we have found this 
man a pestilent fellow, and a mover of sedition among all the Jews throughout the world.” (a) As a 
revolutionary and seditious person he wishes to deliver him up. And yet, it might be answered, it is ye that 
have done this. (c) And see how he would put up the judge to a desire of punishing, seeing he had here an 
opportunity to coerce the man that turned the world upside down! As if they had achieved a meritorious 
action, they make much of it: “Having found this fellow,” etc., “a mover of sedition,” say they, “among all 
the Jews throughout the world.” (Had he been such), they would have proclaimed him as a benefactor and 
saviour of the nation! “And a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes.” (v. 4, 5.) They thought this likely to 
tell as a reproach—”of the Nazarenes:” and by this also they seek to damage him—for Nazareth was a 
mean place. And, “we have found him,” say they: see how maliciously they calumniate him: (found him), 
as if he had been always giving them the slip, and with difficulty they had succeeded in getting him: 
though he had been seven days in the Temple! “Who also hath gone about to profane the temple; whom 
we took, [and would have judged according to our law.”] (v. 6.) See how they insult even the Law; it was so 
like the Law, forsooth, to beat, to kill, to lie in wait! And then the accusation against Lysias: though he had 
no right, say they, to interfere, in the excess of his confidence he snatched him from us: [“But the tribune 
Lysias came upon us, and with great violence took him away out of our hands, commanding his accusers 
to come unto thee]: by examining of whom thyself mayest take knowledge of all these things, where of we 
accuse him. And the Jews also assented, saying that these things were so.” (v. 7-9). What then says Paul? 
“Then Paul; after that the governor had beckoned unto him to speak, answered, Forasmuch as I know that 
thou hast been of many years a just judge unto this nation, I do the more cheerfully answer for myself.” (v. 
10.) This is not the language of flattery, his testifying to the judge’s justice: no, the adulation was rather in 
that speech of the orator, “By thee we enjoy great quietness.” If so, then why are ye seditious? What Paul 
sought was justice. “Knowing thee to be a just judge, I cheerfully,” says he, “answer for myself.” Then also 
he enforces this by the length of time: that (he had been judge) “of many years. Because that thou mayest 
understand, that there are yet but twelve days since I went up to Jerusalem for to worship.” (v. 11.) And 
what is this? (It means), “that I could not immediately have raised a commotion.” Because the accuser had 
nothing to show (as done) in Jerusalem, observe what he said: “among all the Jews throughout the world.” 
Therefore it is that Paul here forcibly attracts him—”to worship,” he says, “I came up,” so far am I from 
raising sedition—and lays a stress upon this point of justices being the strong point. “And they neither 
found me in the Temple disputing with any man, neither raising up the people, neither in the synagogues, 
nor in the city” (v. 12); which in fact was the truth. And the accusers indeed use the term “ringleader,” as 
if it were a case of fighting and insurrection; but see how mildly Paul here answers. “But this I confess 
unto thee, that after the way which they call heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers, believing all 


things which are written in the Law and the Prophets: and have hope toward God, which they themselves 
also allow, that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and unjust.” (v. 14, 15.) The 
accusers were separating him (as an alien), but he identifies himself with the Law, as one of themselves. 
“And in this,” says he, “do I exercise myself, to have always a conscience void of offence toward God and 
toward men. Now after many years I came to bring alms to my nation, and offerings. In which they found 
me purified in the temple, not with multitude, neither with tumult.” (v. 16, 17, 18.) Why then camest thou 
up? What brought thee hither? To worship, says he; to do alms. This was not the act of a factious person. 
Then also he casts out their person: “but,” says he, (they that found me, were) “certain Jews from Asia, 
who ought to have been here before thee, and object, if they had ought against me. Or else let these same 
here say, if they have found any evil doing in me while I stood before the council, except it be for this one 
voice, that I cried, standing among them, Touching the resurrection of the dead I am called in question by 
you this day.” (v. 19, 20, 21.) For this is justification in superabundance, not to flee from his accusers, but 
to be ready to give account to all. “Of the resurrection of the dead,” says he, “am I this day called in 
question.” And not a word said he of what he had to say, how they had conspired against him, had 
violently kept him, had laid wait for him—for these matters are course spoken of by the tribune—but by 
Paul, though there was danger, not so: no, he is silent, and only defends himself, though he had very much 
to say. (b) “In which” (alms), says he, “they found me in course of purifying in the Temple.” Then how did 
he profane it? For it was not the part of the same man both to purify himself and worship and come for 
this purpose, and then to profane it. This has with it a surmise of the justice of his cause, that he does not 
fall into a long discourse. And he gratifies the judge, I suppose, by that also (namely, by), making his 
defence compendious: (d) seeing that Tertullus before him did make a long harangue. (f) And this too is a 
proof of mildness, that when one has much to Say, in order not to be troublesome one says but few words. 
(c) But let us look again at what has been said. 


(Recapitulation.) “Then the soldiers,” etc. (v. 31-33.) (a) This also made Paul famous in Caesarea, his 
coming with so large a force.—”But,” says Tertullus, “that I be not further tedious,” (e) showing that 
(Felix) does find him tedious (enkoptetai): “I beseech thee,” he does not say, Hear the matter, but, “hear 
us of thy clemency.” (ch. xxiv. 4.) Probably it is to pay court, that he thus lays out his speech. (g) “For 
having found this man, a pestilent fellow, and a mover of sedition among all the Jews throughout the 
world” (v. 5): how then, it might be said, if he did this elsewhere (and not here)? No, says he; among us 
also he has profaned the Temple; “attempted,” says he, “to profane it:” but the how, he leaves untold. 
“Whom also we took.” etc. “But the tribune,” etc. And while he thus exaggerates what relates to the 
tribune, see how he extenuates the part of the accusers themselves. “We took him,” he says, “and would 
have judged him according to our Law.” (v. 6.) He shows that it is a hardship to them that they have to 
come to foreign tribunals, and that they would not have troubled him had not the tribune compelled them, 
and that he, having no concern in the matter, had seized the man by force: for in fact the wrongs done 
were against us, and with us the tribunal ought to have been. For that this is the meaning, see what 
follows: “with great violence” (v. 7), he says. For this conduct is violence. “From whom thou mayest know.” 
He neither dares to accuse him (the tribune)—for the man was indulgent (forsooth)—nor does he wholly 
pass it by. Then again, lest he should seem to be lying, he adduces Paul himself as his own accuser. “From 
whom, by examining him, thou mayest take knowledge of all these things.” (v. 8.) Next, as witnesses also 
of the things spoken, the accusers, the same persons themselves both witnesses and accusers: “And the 
Jews also assented,” etc. (v. 9.) But Paul, “Forasmuch as I know that thou hast been of many years a just 
judge.” (v. 10.) Why then, he is no stranger or alien or revolutionary person, seeing he had known the 
judge for many years. And he does well to add the epithet “just,” that he (Felix) might not look to the chief 
priest, nor to the people, nor the accuser. See, how he did not let himself be carried away into abuse, 
although there was strong provocation. “Believing,” he says, “that there will be a resurrection:” now a 
man who believed a resurrection, would never have done such things—”which” (resurrection) “they 
themselves also allow.” (v. 15.) He does not say it of them, that they believe “all things written in the 
Prophets:” it was he that believed them all, not they: but how “all,” it would require a long discourse to 
show. And he nowhere makes mention of Christ. Here by saying, “Believing,” he does (virtually) introduce 
what relates to Christ; for the present he dwells on the subject of the resurrection, which doctrine was 
common to them also, and removed the suspicion of any sedition. And for the cause of his going up, “I 
came,” he says, “to bring alms to my nation and offerings.” (v. 17.) How then should I have troubled those, 
for the bringing offerings to whom I had come so long a journey? “Neither with multitude, nor with 
tumult.” (v. 18.) Everywhere he does away the charge of sedition. And he also does well to challenge his 
accusers who were from Asia, “Who ought to accuse before thee,” etc., but he does well also not to reject 
this either; “or else,” says he, “let these same here say. Touching the resurrection of the dead,” etc. (v. 19, 
20, 21): for in fact it was on this account they were sore troubled from the first, because he preached the 
Resurrection. This being proved, the things relating to Christ also were easily introduced, that He was 
risen. “What evil doing,” he says, “they found in me. In the council” (ch. iv. 2) he says: the examination not 
having taken place in private. That these things which I say are true, those witness who bring this charge 
against me. “Having,” he says, “a conscience void of offence both toward God, and toward men.” (v. 16.) 
This is the perfection of virtue, when even to men we give no handle against us, and are careful to be void 
of offence with God. “That I cried,” he says, “in the council.” He also shows their violence. They have it 
not to say, Thou didst these things under the pretext of alms: for (it was) “not with multitude, nor with 
tumult:” especially as upon enquiry made concerning this thing, nothing further was found. Do you 
observe his moderation, though there were dangers? do you observe how he keeps his tongue from evil- 
speaking, how he seeks only one thing, to free himself from the charges against himself, not that he may 


criminate them, except so far as he might be obliged to do so while defending himself? Just as Christ also 
said: “I have not a devil, but I honor My Father: but ye do dishonor Me.” (John viii. 49.) 


Let us imitate him, since he also was an imitator of Christ. If he, with enemies, who went even to the 
length of murder and slaughter, said nothing offensive to them, what pardon shall we deserve, who in 
reviling and abuse become infuriated, calling our enemies villains, detestable wretches? what pardon shall 
we deserve, for having enemies at all? Hear you not, that to honor (another) is to honor one’s self? So it is: 
but we disgrace ourselves. You accuse (some one) that he has abused you: then why do you bring yourself 
under the same accusation? Why inflict a blow on yourself? Keep free from passion, keep unwounded: do 
not, by wishing to smite another, bring the hurt upon yourself. What, is the other tumult of our soul not 
enough for us, the tumult that is stirred up, though there be none to stir it up—for example, its outrageous 
lusts, its griefs and sorrows, and such like—but we must needs heap up a pile of others also? And how, you 
will say, is it possible, when one is insulted and abused, to bear this? And how is it not possible, I ask? Is a 
wound got from words; or do words inflict bruises on our bodies? Then where is the hurt to us? So that, if 
we will, we can bear it. Let us lay down for ourselves a law not to grieve, and we shall bear it: let us say to 
ourselves, “It is not from enmity; it is from infirmity”—for it is indeed owing to an infirmity, since, for 
proof that it comes not from enmity nor from malignity of disposition, but from infirmity, the other also 
would fain have restrained (his anger), although he had suffered numberless wrongs. If we only have this 
thought in our minds, that it is from infirmity, we shall bear it, and while we forgive the offending person, 
we Shall try not to fall into it ourselves. For I ask all you who are present: would ye have wished to be able 
to exercise such a philosophic temper, as to bear with those who insult you? I think so. Well, then, he 
insulted unwillingly; he would rather not have done so, but he did it, forced by his passion: refrain thyself. 
Do you not see (how it is with) the demoniacs (in their fits)? Just then as it is with them, so with him: it is 
not so much from enmity, as from infirmity (that he behaves as he does): endure it. And as for us—it is not 
so much from the insults as they are in themselves that we are moved, as from our own selves: else how is 
it that when madmen offer us the same insults, we bear it? Again, if those who insult us be our friends, in 
that case too we bear it: or also our superiors, in that case also we bear it: how then is it not absurd, that 
in the case of these three, friends, madmen, and superiors, we bear it, but where they are of the same 
rank or our inferiors, we do not bear it? I have oftentimes said: It is but an impulse of the moment, 
something that hurries us away on the sudden: let us endure it for a little, and we shall bear the whole 
thing. The greater the insults, the more weak the offender. Do you know when it behooves us to grieve? 
When we have insulted another, and he keeps silence: for then he is strong, and we weak: but if the 
contrary be the case, you must even rejoice: you are crowned, you are proclaimed conqueror, without 
having even entered into the contest, without having borne the annoyance of sun, and heat, and dust, 
without having grappled with an antagonist and let him close with you; nothing but a mere wish on your 
part, sitting or standing, and you have got a mighty crown: a crown far greater than those (combatants 
earn): for to throw an enemy standing to the encounter, is nothing like so great as to overcome the darts 
of anger. You have conquered, without having even let him close with you, you have thrown down the 
passion that was in you, have slain the beast that was roused, have quelled the anger that was raging, like 
some excellent herdsman. The fight was like to have been an intestine one, the war a civil war. For, as 
those who sit down to besiege from without (endeavor to), embroil (the besieged) in civil discords, and 
then overcome them; so he that insults, unless he rouse the passion within us, will not be able to 
overcome us: unless we kindle the flame in ourselves, he has no power. Let the spark of anger be within 
us, so as to be ready for lighting at the right moment, not against ourselves, nor so as to involve us in 
numberless evils. See ye not how the fire in houses is kept apart, and not thrown about at random 
everywhere, neither among straw, nor among the linen, nor just where it may chance, that so there may 
not be danger, if a wind blow on it, of its kindling a flame: but whether a maid-servant have a lamp, or the 
cook light a fire, there is many an injunction given, not to do this in the draught of the wind, nor near a 
wooden panel, nor in the night-time: but when the night has come on, we extinguish the fire, fearing lest 
perchance while we are asleep and there is none to help, it set fire, and burn us all. Let this also be done 
with regard to anger; let it not be scattered everywhere up and down in our thoughts, but let it be in some 
deep recess of the mind, that the wind arising from the words of him who is opposing us may not easily 
reach to it, but that it receive the wind (which is to rouse it) from ourselves, who know how to rouse it in 
due measure and with safety. If it receive the wind from without, it knows no moderation; it will set 
everything on fire: oftentimes when we are asleep this wind will come upon it, and will burn up all. Let it 
therefore be with us (in safe keeping) in such sort as only to kindle a light: for anger does kindle a light 
when it is managed as it ought to be: and let us have torches against those who wrong others, against the 
devil. Let not the spark lie anywhere as it may chance, nor be thrown about; let us keep it safe under 
ashes: in lowly thoughts let us keep it slumbering. We do not want it at all times, but when there is need 
to subdue and to make tender, to mollify obduracy, and convict the soul. What evils have angry and 
wrathful passions wrought! And what makes it grievous indeed is, that when we have parted asunder, we 
have no longer the power to come together again, but we wait for others (to do this): each is ashamed, 
and blushes to come back himself and reconcile the other. See, he is not ashamed to part asunder and to 
be separated; no, he takes the lead as author of the evil: but to come forward and patch that which is rent, 
this he is ashamed to do: and the case is just the same, as if a man should not shrink from cutting off a 
limb, but should be ashamed to join it together again. What sayest thou, O man? Hast thou committed 
great injuries, and thyself been the cause of the quarrel? Why, then, thou wouldest justly be the first to go 
and be reconciled, as having thyself furnished the cause. But he did the wrong, he is the cause of the 
enmity? Why then, for this reason also thou must do it, that men may the more admire thee, that in 


addition to the former, thou mayest get the first prize in the latter also: as thou wast not the cause of the 
enmity, so neither of its being extended further. Perhaps also the other, as conscious within himself of 
numberless evils, is ashamed and blushes. But he is haughty? On this account above all, do not thou 
hesitate to run and meet him: for if the ailment in him be twofold, both haughtiness and anger, in this thou 
hast mentioned the very reason why thou oughtest to be the first to go to him, thou that art the one in 
sound health, the one who is able to see: as for him, he is in darkness: for such is anger and false pride. 
But do thou, who art free from these and in sound health, go to him—thou the physician, go to the sick. 
Does any of the physicians say, Because such an one is sick, I do not go to him? No, this is the very reason 
above all why they do go, when they see that he is not able to come to them. For of those who are able (to 
come) they think less, as of persons not extremely ill, but not so of those who lie at home sick. Or are not 
pride and anger, think you, worse than any illness? is not the one like a sharp fever, the other like a body 
swollen with inflammation? Think what a thing it is to have a fever and inflammation: go to him, 
extinguish the fire, for by the grace of God thou canst: go, assuage the heat as it were with water. “But,” 
you will say, “how if he is only the more set up by my doing this very thing?” This is nothing to thee: thou 
hast done thy part, let him take account for himself: let not our conscience condemn us, that this thing 
happens in consequence of any omission of what ought to have been done on our part. “In so doing,” says 
the Scripture, “thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.” (Rom. xii. 20, cf. Hom. in 1. xxii. S:3.) And yet, for 
all that this is the consequence, it bids us go and be reconciled and do good offices—not that we may heap 
coals of fire, but that (our enemy) knowing that future consequence, may be assuaged by the present 
kindness, that he may tremble, that he may fear our good offices rather than our hostilities, and our 
friendships rather than our ill designs. For one does not so hurt his hater by showing his resentment as an 
enemy, as by doing him good and showing kindness. For by his resentment, he has hurt both himself and 
perhaps the other also in some little degree: but by doing good offices, he has heaped coals of fire on his 
head. “Why then,” you will say, “for fear of thus heaping coals one ought not to do this (b) but to carry on 
the enmity to greater lengths.” By no means: it is not you that cause this, but he with his brutish 
disposition. For if, when you are doing him good, and honoring him, and offering to be reconciled, he 
persists in keeping up the enmity, it is he has kindled the fire for himself, he has set his own head on fire; 
you are guiltless. Do not want to be more merciful than God (b), or rather, if you wish it, you will not be 
able, not even in the least degree. How should you? “As far as the heaven is from the earth,” Scripture 
says, “so far are My counsels from your counsels” (Isa. xlv. 8): and again, “If ye,” He says, “being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more your heavenly Father” (Matt. vii. 11)? But 
in fact this talk is mere pretext and subterfuge. Let us not prevaricate with God’s commandments. “And 
how do we prevaricate,” you will say? He has said, “In so doing, thou wilt heap coals of fire on his head:” 
and you say, I do not like to do this. (a) But are you willing to heap coals after another fashion, that is 
upon your own head? For in fact this is what resentment does: (c) since you shall suffer evils without 
number. (e) You say, “I am afraid for my enemy, because he has done me great injuries:” in reality is it this 
you say? But how came you to have an enemy? But how came you to hate your enemy? You fear for him 
that has injured you, but do you not fear yourself? Would that you had a care for yourself! Do not act (the 
kindness) with such an aim as this: or rather do it, though it be but with such an aim. But you do it not at 
all. I say not to you, “thou wilt heap coals of fire:” no, I say another and a greater thing: only do it. For 
Paul says this only by way of summoning thee (if only), in hope of the vengeance, to put an end to the 
enmity. Because we are savage as wild beasts in disposition, and would not otherwise endure to love our 
enemy, unless we expected some revenge, he offers this as a cake, so to say, to a wild beast. For to the 
Apostles (the Lord) says not this, but what says He? “That ye may be like to your Father which is in 
heaven.” (Matt. v. 45.) And besides, it is not possible that the benefactor and the benefited should remain 
in enmity. This is why Paul has put it in this way. Why, affecting a high and generous principle in thy 
words, why in thy deeds dost thou not even observe (common) moderation? (It sounds) well; thou dost not 
feed him, for fear of thereby heaping upon him coals of fire: well then, thou sparest him? well then, thou 
lovest him, thou actest with this object in view? God knows, whether thou hast this object in so speaking, 
and are not palming this talk upon us as a mere pretence and subterfuge. Thou hast a care for thine 
enemy, thou fearest lest he be punished, then wouldest thou not have extinguished thine anger? For he 
that loves to that degree that he overlooks his own interest for the sake of the other’s advantage, that man 
has no enemy. (Then indeed) thou mightest say this. How long shall we trifle in matters that are not to be 
trifled with, and that admit of no excuse? Wherefore I beseech you, let us cut off these pretexts; let us not 
despise God’s laws: that we may be enabled with well-pleasing to the Lord to pass this life present, and 
attain unto the good things promised, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom 
to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LI 


ACTS XXIV. 22, 23 


“And when Felix heard these things, having more perfect knowledge of that way, he deferred them and 
said, When Lysias the tribune shall come down, I will know the uttermost of your matter. And he 
commanded a centurion to keep Paul, and to let him have liberty, and that he should forbid none of his 
acquaintance to minister or come unto him.” 


See how much close investigation is made by the many in a long course of time, that it should not be said 
that the trial was hurried over. For, as the orator had made mention of Lysias, that he took “him away with 


violence, Felix,” he says, “deferred them. Having knowledge of that way:” that is, he put them off on 
purpose: not because he wanted to learn, but as wishing to get rid of the Jews. On their account, he did 
not like to let him go: to punish him was not possible; that would have been (too) barefaced. “And to let 
him have liberty, and to forbid none of his acquaintance to minister to him.” So entirely did he too acquit 
him of the charges. Howbeit, to gratify them, he detained him, and besides, expecting to receive money, 
he called for Paul. “And after certain days, when Felix came with his wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, he 
sent for Paul, and heard him concerning the faith in Christ. And as he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance (i.e. self-control or chastity), and judgment to come, Felix trembled, and answered, Go thy 
way for this time; when I have a convenient season, I will call for thee. He hoped also that money should 
have been given him of Paul, that he might loose him; wherefore he sent for him the oftener, and 
communed with him. But after two years Porcius Festus came into Felix’s room: and Felix, willing to show 
the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound.” (v. 24-27.) See how close to the truth are the things written. But he 
sent for him frequently, not that he admired him, nor that he praised the things spoken, nor that he 
wished to believe, but why? “Expecting,” it says, “that money should have been given him.” Observe how 
he does not hide here the mind of the judge. “Wherefore he sent for him,” etc. And yet if he had 
condemned him, he would not have done this, nor have wished to hear a man, condemned and of evil 
character. And observe Paul, how, though reasoning with a ruler, he says nothing of the sort that was 
likely to amuse and entertain, but (“he reasoned,” it says,) “of righteousness, and of the coming 
judgment,” and of the resurrection. And such was the force of his words, that they even terrified the 
governor. This man is succeeded in his office by another, and he leaves Paul a prisoner: and yet he ought 
not to have done this; he ought to have put an end to the business: but he leaves him, by way of gratifying 
them. They however were so urgent, that they again besought the judge. Yet against none of the Apostles 
had they set themselves thus pertinaciously; there, when they had attacked, anon they desisted. So 
providentially is he removed from Jerusalem, having to do with such wild beasts. And they nevertheless 
request that he might be brought again there to be tried. “Now when Festus was come into the province, 
after three days he ascended from Caesarea to Jerusalem. Then the high priest and the chief of the Jews 
informed him against Paul, and besought him, and desired favor against him, that he would send for him 
to Jerusalem, laying wait in the way to kill him.” (ch. xxv. 1-3.) Here now God’s providence interposed, not 
permitting the governor to do this: for it was natural that he having just come to the government would 
wish to gratify them: but God suffered him not. “But Festus answered, that Paul should be kept at 
Caesarea, and that he himself would depart shortly thither. Let them therefore, said he, which among you 
are able, go down with me, and accuse this man, if there be any wickedness in him. And when he had 
tarried among them more than ten days, he went down unto Caesarea; and the next day sitting on the 
judgment seat commanded Paul to be brought.” (v. 4-6.) But after they came down, they forthwith made 
their accusations shamelessly and with more vehemence: and not having been able to convict him on 
grounds relating to the Law, they again according to their custom stirred the question about Caesar, being 
just what they did in Christ’s case. For that they had recourse to this is manifest by the fact, that Paul 
defends himself on the score of offences against Caesar. “And when he was come, the Jews which came 
down from Jerusalem stood round about, and laid many and grievous complaints against Paul, which they 
could not prove. While he answered for himself, Neither against the law of the Jews, neither against the 
temple, nor yet against Caesar, have I offended anything at all. But Festus, willing to do the Jews a 
pleasure, answered Paul, and said, Wilt thou go up to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these things 
before me”? (v. 7-9.) Wherefore he too gratifies the Jews, the whole people, and the city. Such being the 
case, Paul terrifies him also, using a human weapon for his defence. “Then said Paul, I stand at Caesar’s 
judgment seat, where I ought to be judged; to the Jews have I done no wrong, as thou very well knowest. 
For if I be an offender, or have committed anything worthy of death, I refuse not to die: but if there be 
none of these things whereof these accuse me, no man may deliver me unto them. I appeal unto Caesar.” 
(v. 10, 11.) Some one might say, How is it, that having been told, “Thou must also bear witness of Me in 
Rome,” (ch. xxiii. 11), he, as if unbelieving, did this? God forbid: nay, he did it, because he so strongly 
believed. For it would have been a tempting of God to be bold on account of that declaration, and to cast 
himself into numberless dangers, and to say: “Let us see if God is able even thus to deliver me.” But not so 
does Paul; no, he does his part, all that in him lies, committing the whole to God. Quietly also he reproves 
the governor: for, “If, says he, I am an offender, thou doest well: but if not, why dost thou give me up?” 
“No man,” he says, “may sacrifice me.” He put him in fear, so that even if he wished, he could not sacrifice 
him to them; while also as an excuse to them he had Paul’s appeal to allege. “Then Festus, when he had 
conferred with the council, answered, Hast thou appealed unto Caesar? unto Caesar shalt thou go. And 
after certain days king Agrippa and Bernice came unto Caesarea to salute Festus.” (v. 12, 13.) Observe, he 
communicates the matter to Agrippa, so that there should be other hearers once more, both the king, and 
the army, and Bernice. Thereupon a speech in his exculpation. “And when they had been there many days, 
Festus declared Paul’s cause unto the king, saying, There is a certain man left in bonds by Felix: about 
whom, when I was at Jerusalem, the chief priests and the elders of the Jews informed me, desiring to have 
judgment against him. To whom I answered, It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver any man to die, 
before that he which is accused have the accusers face to face, and have license to answer for himself 
concerning the crime laid against him. Therefore, when they were come hither, without any delay on the 
morrow I sat on the judgment seat, and commanded the man to be brought forth. Against whom when the 
accusers stood up, they brought none accusation of such things as I supposed: but had certain questions 
against him of their own superstition, and of one Jesus, which was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive. 
And because I doubted of such manner of questions, I asked him whether he would go to Jerusalem, and 


there be judged of these matters. But when Paul had appealed to be reserved unto the hearing of 
Augustus, I commanded him to be kept till I might send him to Caesar. Then Agrippa said unto Festus, I 
would also hear the man myself. Tomorrow, said he, thou shalt hear him.” (v. 14-22.) And observe a 
crimination of the Jews, not from Paul, but also from the governor. “Desiring,” he says, “to have judgment 
against him.” To whom I said, to their shame, that “it is not the manner of the Romans,” before giving an 
opportunity to speak for himself, “to sacrifice a man.” But I did give him (such opportunity), and I found 
no fault in him. “Because I doubted,” says he, of “such manner of questions:” he casts a veil also over his 
own wrong. Then the other desires to see him. (b) But let us look again at what has been said. 


(Recapitulation.) “And when Felix,” etc. (v. 22.) Observe on all occasions how the governors try to keep off 
from themselves the annoyance of the Jews, and are often compelled to act contrary to justice, and seek 
pretexts for deferring: for of course it was not from ignorance that he deferred the cause, but knowing it. 
And his wife also hears, together with the governor. (v. 24.) This seems to me to show great honor. For he 
would not have brought his wife to be present with him at the hearing, but that he thought great things of 
him. It seems to me that she also longed for this. And observe how Paul immediately discourses not only 
about faith, nor about remission of sins, but also about practical points of duty. “Go thy way,” he says, “for 
this time: when I have a convenient season, I will call for thee.” (v. 25.) Observe his hardness of heart: 
hearing such things, “he hoped that he should receive money from him!” (v. 26.) And not only so, but even 
after conversing with him—for it was towards the end of his government—he left him bound, “willing to 
show the Jews a pleasure” (v. 27): so that he not only coveted money, but also glory. How, O wretch, canst 
thou look for money from a man who preaches the contrary? But that he did not get it, is evident from his 
leaving him bound; he would have loosed him, had he received it. “Of temperance,” it says, he reasoned; 
but the other was hankering to receive money from him who discoursed these things! And to ask indeed 
he did not dare: for such is wickedness: but he hoped it. “And when two years were completed,” etc., so 
that it was but natural that he showed them a pleasure, as he had been so long governor there. “Now 
when Festus was come into the province,” etc. (ch. xxv. 1, 2.) At the very beginning, the priests came to 
him, who would not have hesitated to go even to Caesarea, unless he had been seen immediately coming 
up, since immediately on his arrival they come to him. And he spends ten days, in order, I suppose, to be 
open to those who wished to corrupt him with bribes. But Paul was in the prison. “They besought him,” it 
says, “that he would send for him:” why did they desire it as a favor, if he was deserving of death? But 
thus their plotting became evident even to him, so that discoursing of it (to Agrippa), he says, “desiring to 
have judgment against him.” They wanted to induce him to pass sentence now immediately, being afraid 
of Paul’s tongue. What are ye afraid of? What are ye in such a hurry? In fact, that expression, “that he 
should be kept” (v. 4), shows this. Does he want to escape? “Let them therefore,” he says, “which among 
you are able, accuse him.” (v. 5.) Again accusers, again at Caesarea, again Paul is brought forth. And 
having come, immediately “he sat on the judgment-seat” (v. 6); with all his haste: they so drove, so hurried 
him. While as yet he had not got acquainted with the Jews, nor experienced the honor paid to him by 
them, he answered rightly: but now that he had been in Jerusalem ten days, he too wants to pleasure 
them (by sacrificing Paul to them): then, also to receive Paul, “Wilt thou,” says he, “be judged there of 
these things by me?” (v. 9.) lam not giving thee up to them—but this was the fact—and he leaves the point 
to his own choice, that by this mark of respect he might get him to yield: since his was the sentence, and 
it would have been too barefaced, when he had been convicted of nothing here, to take him back thither. 
“But Paul said, At Caesar’s tribunal am I standing,” etc. (v. 10): he did not say, I will not, lest he should 
make the judge more vehement, but (here) again is his great boldness: They cast me out once for all, 
themselves, and by this they think to condemn me, by their showing that I have offended against Caesar: 
at his bar I choose to be judged, at the bar of the injured person himself. “To the Jews have I done no 
wrong, as thou also very well knowest.” Here now he reproved him, that he too wished to sacrifice him to 
the Jews: then, on the other hand, he relaxes (the sternness of) his speech: “if then I be an offender, or 
have committed anything worthy of death, I refuse not to die.” I utter sentence against myself. For along 
with boldness of speech there must be also justness of cause, so as to abash (the hearer). “But if there be 
nothing in the things whereof these accuse me, no man”—however he may wish it—”no man may sacrifice 
me to please them.” He said, not, I am not worthy of death, nor, I am worthy to be acquitted, but, I am 
ready to take my trial before Caesar. At the same time too, remembering the dream, he was the more 
confident to appeal. (ch. xxiii. 11) And he said not, Thou (mayest not), but, neither any other man may 
sacrifice me, that it might be no affront to him. “Then Festus, when he had conferred with the council’”— 
do you observe how he seeks to gratify them? for this is favor—”having conferred,” it says, “with the 
council, he said, Hast thou appealed unto Caesar? unto Caesar shalt thou go.” (v. 12.) See how his trial is 
again lengthened out, and how the plot against him becomes an occasion for the preaching: so that with 
ease and in safe custody he should be taken away to Rome, with none to plot evil against him: for it was 
not the same thing his simply coming there, and his coming on such a cause. For, in fact this was what 
made the Jews come together there. (ch. xxviii. 17.) Then again, some time passes while he tarries at 
Jerusalem, that you may learn, that, though some time passed, the evil design against him prevails 
nothing, God not permitting it. But this king Agrippa, who was also a Herod, was a different Agrippa, after 
him of James’ time, so that this is the fourth (Herod). See how his enemies cooeperate with him against 
their will. To make the audience large, Agrippa falls into a desire of hearing: and he does not simply hear, 
but with much parade. And see what a vindication (apologian)! So writes Festus, and the ruthlessness of 
the Jews is openly made a show of: for when it is the governor that says these things, he is a witness 
above all suspicion: so that the Jews are condemned by him also. For, when all had pronounced sentence 
against them, then, and not sooner, God brings upon them the punishment. But observe: Lysias gave it 


against them, Felix against them, Festus against them—although he wished to gratify them—Agrippa 
against them. What further? The Pharisees—even they gave it against themselves. No evil, says Festus, “of 
such things as I supposed: no accusation did they bring against him.” (v. 18.) And yet they did bring it: 
true, but they did not prove it: for their evil design and daring plot against him gave cause to surmise this, 
but the examination brought out nothing of the kind. “And of one Jesus,” he says, “which was dead.” (v. 
19.) He says naturally enough, “of one” (Jesus), as being a man in office, and not caring for these things. 
“And not knowing, for my part, what to make of the enquiry concerning these things” (v. 20)—of course, it 
went beyond a judge’s hearing, the examining into these matters. If thou art at a loss, why dost thou drag 
him to Jerusalem? But the other would not deign this: no, “To Caesar” (says he); as in fact it was touching 
Caesar that they accused him. Do you hear the appeal? hear the plotting of the Jews? hear their factious 
spirit? All these things provoked him to a desire (of hearing him): and he gives them the gratification and 
Paul becomes more renowned. For such as I said, are the ill designs (of enemies). Had not these things 
been so, none of these rulers would have deigned to hear him, none would have heard with such quietness 
and silence. And he seems indeed to be teaching, he seems to be making a defence; but he rather makes a 
public harangue with much orderliness. Then let us not think that ill designs against us are a grievous 
thing. So long as we do not make ill designs against ourselves, no one will be able to have ill designs 
against us: or rather, people may do this, but they do us no hurt; nay, even benefit us in the highest 
degree: for it rests with ourselves, whether we shall suffer evil, or not suffer evil. Lo! I testify, and 
proclaim with a loud voice, more piercing even than the sound of a trumpet—and were it possible to 
ascend on high and cry aloud, I would not shrink from doing it—him that is a Christian, none of all the 
human beings that inhabit the earth will have power to hurt. And why do I say, human beings? Not even 
the Evil Spirit himself, the tyrant, the Devil, can do this, unless the man injure himself; be what it may that 
any one works, in vain he works it. For even as no human being could hurt an angel, if he were on earth, 
so neither can one human being hurt another human being. But neither again will he himself be able to 
hurt another, so long as he is good. What then can be equal to this, when neither to be hurt is possible, 
nor to hurt another? For this thing is not less than the former, the not wishing to hurt another. Why, that 
man is a kind of angel, yea, like God. For such is God; only, He indeed (is such) by nature, but this man, by 
moral choice: neither to be hurt is possible (for either), nor to hurt another. But this thing, this “not 
possible,” think not that it is for any want of power—for the contrary to this is want of power—no, I speak 
of the morally incompatible (to anendekton). For the (Divine) Nature is neither Itself susceptible of hurt, 
nor capable of hurting another: since this very thing in itself is a hurt. For in no other way do we hurt 
ourselves, than by hurting another, and our greatest sins become such from our doing injury to ourselves. 
So that for this reason also the Christian cannot be hurt, namely, because neither can he hurt. But how in 
hurting others we hurt ourselves, come, let us take this saying in hand for examination in detail. Let a 
man wrong another, insult, overreach; whom then has he hurt? Is it not himself first? This is plain to every 
one. For to the one, the damage is in money, to himself, it is in the soul; to destruction, and to punishment. 
Again, let another be envious: is it not himself he has injured? For such is the nature of injustice: to its 
own author first it does incalculable hurt. “Yes, but to another also?” True, but nothing worth considering: 
or rather, not even a little—nay, it even benefits him. For let there be,—as the whole matter lies most in 
these examples,—let there be some poor man, having but little property and (barely) provided with 
necessary food, and another rich and wealthy, and having much power, and then let him take the poor 
man’s property, and strip him naked, and give him up to starvation, while he shall luxuriate in what he has 
unjustly taken from the other: not only has he not hurt that man at all—he has even benefited him, while 
himself he has not only not benefited, but even hurt. For how should it be otherwise? In the first place, 
harassed by an evil conscience, and day by day condemning himself and being condemned by all men: and 
then, secondly, in the judgment to come. But the other, how is he benefited? Because to suffer ill and bear 
it nobly, is great gain: for it is a doing away of sins, this suffering of ill, it is a training to philosophy, it is a 
discipline of virtue. Let us see which of the two is in evil case, this man or that. For the one, if he be a man 
of well-ordered mind, will bear it nobly: the other will be every day in a constant tremor and misgiving: 
which then is hurt, this man or that? “You talk idly,” say you: “for when a man has nothing to eat, and is 
forced to bewail himself and to feel himself very wretched, or comes and begs, and gets nothing, is not 
that a ruining of both soul and body?” No, it is you that talk idly: for I show facts in proof. For say, does 
none of the rich feel himself wretched? What then? Is poverty the cause of his wretchedness? “But he 
does not starve.” And what of that? The greater is the punishment, when having riches he does this. For 
neither does wealth make a man strong-minded, nor poverty make him weak: otherwise none of those 
living in wealth would pass a wretched life, nor would any of those in poverty (not) curse his fate. But that 
yours is indeed the idle talk, I will make manifest to you from hence. Was Paul in poverty or in wealth? did 
he suffer hunger, or did he not? You may hear himself saying, “In hunger and thirst.” (2 Cor. xi. 27.) Did 
the prophets suffer hunger, or did they not? They too had a hard time of it. “Again, you fetch up Paul to 
me, again the prophets, some ten or twenty men.” But whence shall I bring examples? “Show me from the 
many some who bear ills nobly.” But the rare is ever such: however, if you will, let us examine the matter 
as it is in itself. Let us see whose is the greater and sharper care, whose the more easy to be borne. The 
one is solicitous about his necessary food, the other about numberless matters, freed from that care. The 
rich man is not afraid on the score of hunger, but he is afraid about other things: oftentimes for his very 
life. The poor man is not free from anxiety about food, but he is free from other anxieties, he has safety, 
has quietness, has security. 


If to injure another is not an evil, but a good, wherefore are we ashamed? wherefore do we cover our 
faces? Wherefore, being reproached, are we vexed and disconcerted? If the being injured is not a good 


thing, wherefore do we pride ourselves, and glory in the thing, and justify ourselves on its account? Would 
you learn how this is better than that? Observe those who are in the one condition, and those who are in 
the other. Wherefore are laws? Wherefore are courts of justice? Wherefore punishments? Is it not, on 
account of those men, as being diseased and unsound? But the pleasure lies great, you will say. Let us not 
speak of the future: let us look into the present. What is worse than a man who is under such a suspicion 
as this? what more precarious? what more unsound? is he not always in a state of shipwreck? Even if he 
do any just thing, he is not credited, condemned as he is by all on account of his power (of injuring): for in 
all who dwell with him he has accusers: he cannot enjoy friendship: for none would readily choose to 
become the friend of a man who has such a character, for fear of becoming implicated with him in the 
opinion held of him. As if he were a wild beast, all men turn away from him; as from a pest, a foe, a man- 
slayer, and an enemy of nature, so they shrink from the unjust man. If he who has wronged another 
happen to be brought into a court of justice, he does not even need an accuser, his character condemns 
him in place of any accuser. Not so he who is injured; he has all men to take his part, to condole with him, 
to stretch out the hand of help: he stands on safe ground. If to injure another be a good and a safe thing, 
let any one confess that he is unjust: but if he dares not do this, why then does he pursue it as a good 
thing? But let us see in our own persons, if his same be done there, what evils come of it: (I mean,) if any 
of the parts or functions within us having overstepped its proper bounds, grasp at the office of some other. 
For let the spleen, if it will, have left its proper place, and seize on the part belonging to some other organ 
along with its own, is not this disease? The moisture within us, let it fill every place, is it not dropsy and 
gout? is not this to ruin itself, along with the other? Again, let the bile seek for a wide room, and let the 
blood be diffused throughout every part. But how is it in the soul with anger, lust, and all the rest, if the 
food exceed its proper measure? Again in the body, if the eye wish to take in more, or to see more than is 
allotted to it, or admit a greater light than is proper. But if, when the light is good, yet the eye is ruined, if 
it choose to see more than is right: consider what it must be in the case of an evil thing. If the ear take in 
a (too) loud voice, the sense is stunned: the mind, if it reason about things above itself, it is overpowered: 
and whatever is in excess, mars all. For this is pleonexia, the wanting to have more than what is marked 
off and allotted. So too in respect of money; when we will needs put upon (us) more burdens (than is 
meet), although we do not perceive it, to our sore hurt we are nourishing within ourselves a wild beast; 
much having, yet much wanting, numberless the cares we entangle ourselves withal, many the handles we 
furnish the devil against ourselves. In the case of the rich, however, the devil has not even need of labor, 
so surely do their very concerns of business of themselves ruin them. Wherefore I beseech you to abstain 
from the lust of these things, that we may be enabled to escape the snares of the evil one, and having 
taken hold of virtue, to attain unto the good things eternal, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory forever. Amen. 


HOMILY LII 


ACTS XXV. 23 


“And on the morrow, when Agrippa was come, and Bernice with great pomp, and was entered into the 
place of hearing, with the chief captains, and principal men of the city, at Festus’ commandment Paul was 
brought forth.” 


See what an audience is gathered together for Paul. Having collected all his guards, the governor is come, 
and the king, and the tribunes, “with the principal men,” it says, “of the city.” Then Paul being brought 
forth, see how he is proclaimed as conqueror. Festus himself acquits him from the charges, for what says 
Festus? “And Festus said, King Agrippa, and all men which are here present with us, ye see this man, 
about whom all the multitude of the Jews have dealt with me, both at Jerusalem, and also here, crying that 
he ought not to live any longer. But when I found that he had committed nothing worthy of death, and that 
he himself hath appealed to Augustus, I have determined to send him. Of whom I have no certain thing to 
write unto my lord. Wherefore I have brought him forth before you, and especially before thee, O king 
Agrippa, that, after examination had, I might have somewhat to write. For it seemeth to me unreasonable 
to send a prisoner, and not withal to signify the crimes laid against him.” (v. 24-27.) Mark how he accuses 
them, while he acquits him. O what an abundance of justifications! After all these repeated examinations, 
the governor finds not how he may condemn him. They said he was worthy of death. On this account he 
said also: “When I found,” says he “that he had committed nothing worthy of death.—Of whom I have no 
certain thing to write to my lord.” This too is a proof of Paul’s spotlessness, that the judge found nothing 
to say concerning him. “Therefore I have brought him forth,” he says, “before you. For it seemeth to me 
unreasonable to send a prisoner, and not withal to signify the crime laid against him.” Such were the 
great straits into which the Jews brought themselves and their rulers! What then? “Agrippa said to Paul, 
Thou art permitted to speak for thyself.” (ch. xxvi. 1.) From his great desire to hear, the king permits him 
to speak. But Paul speaks out forthwith with boldness, not flattering, but for this reason saying that he is 
happy, namely, because (Agrippa) knew all. “Then Paul stretched forth the hand, and answered for 
himself. I think myself happy, king Agrippa, because I shall answer for myself this day before thee 
touching all the things whereof I am accused of the Jews. Especially because I know thee to be expert in 
all questions which are among the Jews: wherefore I beseech thee to hear me patiently.” (v. 2, 3.) And yet, 
had he been conscious of guilt, he should have feared at being tried in the presence of one who knew all 
the facts: but this is a mark of a clear conscience, not to shrink from a judge who has an accurate 
knowledge of the circumstances, but even to rejoice, and to call himself happy. “I beseech thee,” he says, 


“to hear me patiently.” Since he is about to lengthen out his speech, and to say something about himself, 
on this account, he premises an entreaty, and (then) says: “My manner of life from my youth, which was at 
the first among mine own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews: which knew me from the beginning, if 
they would testify, that after the most straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee.” (v. 4, 5.) Then how 
should I have become a seditious person, who when young was (thus) testified of by all? Then too from his 
sect: “after the most straitest sect” says he, “of our religion I lived.” “What then, if though the sect indeed 
be worthy of admiration, thou art evil?” Touching this also I call all to witness—touching my life and 
conversation. “And now I stand and am judged for the hope of the promise made of God unto our fathers: 
unto which promise our twelve tribes, instantly serving God day and night, hope to come. For which 
hope’s sake, king Agrippa, I am accused of the Jews. Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you, 
that God should raise the dead?” (v. 6-8.) Two arguments he lays down for the Resurrection: one, the 
argument from the prophets: and he does not bring forward any prophet (in particular,) but the doctrine 
itself as held by the Jews: the other and stronger one, the argument from the facts—(especially from this,) 
that Christ Himself held discourse with him. And he lays the ground for this by (other) arguments, relating 
accurately his former madness. Then too, with high commendation of the Jews, he says, “Night and day,” 
says he, “serving (God) look to attain unto.” So that even if I had not been of unblemished life, it is not for 
this (doctrine) that I ought to be brought to trial:—”for which hope, king Agrippa, I am accused of the 
Jews.” And then another argument “Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you, that God should 
raise the dead?” Since, if such an opinion had not existed, if they had not been brought up in these 
dogmas, but they were now for the first time brought in, perhaps some one might not have received the 
saying. Then he tells, how he persecuted: this also helps the proof: and he brings forward the chief priests 
as witnesses, and the “strange cities,” and that he heard Him saying to him, “It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks,” and shows the mercifulness of God, that, though being persecuted He appeared (to 
men), and did that benefit not to me only, but also sent me as teacher to others: and shows also the 
prophecy, now come to pass, which he then heard, “Delivering thee from the people, and from the 
Gentiles, unto whom I send thee.” Showing all this, he says: “I verily thought with myself, that I ought to 
do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. Which thing I also did in Jerusalem: and many 
of the saints did I shut up in prison, having received authority from the chief priests; and when they were 
put to death, I gave my voice against them. And I punished them oft in every synagogue, and compelled 
them to blaspheme; and being exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted them even unto strange cities. 
Whereupon as I went to Damascus with authority and commission from the chief priests, at midday, O 
king, I saw in the way a light from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shining round about me and 
them which journeyed with me. And when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice speaking unto 
me, and saying in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me? it is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks. And I said, Who art Thou, Lord? And he said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest; but 
rise, and stand upon thy feet: for I have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and 
a witness both of these things which thou hast seen, and of those things in the which I will appear unto 
thee: delivering thee from the people, and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, to open their 
eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins (v. 9-18):—observe how mildly he discourses—God, he says, said (this) to me, 
“that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them which are sanctified by faith that 
is in Me.” By these things, says he, I was persuaded, by this vision He drew me to Himself, and so 
persuaded me, that I made no delay. “Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision: but showed first unto them of Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts 
of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that they should repent and turn to God, and do works meet for 
repentance.” (v. 19, 20.) I therefore, who instructed others also concerning the most excellent way of 
living, how should I myself have become the author of sedition and contention? “For these causes the Jews 
caught me in the temple, and went about to kill me. Having therefore obtained help of God, I continue 
unto this day, witnessing both to small and great, saying none other things than those which the prophets 
and Moses did say should come.” (v. 21, 22.) See how free from flattery his speech is, and how he ascribes 
the whole to God. Then his boldness—but neither do I now desist: and the sure grounds—for it is from the 
prophets that I urge the question, “Whether the Christ was to suffer:” then the Resurrection and the 
promise, “Whether He, as the first to rise from the dead, should show light unto the people and to the 
Gentiles.” (v. 23.) Festus saw the boldness, and what says he? For Paul was all along addressing himself to 
the king—he was in a manner annoyed, and says to him, “Thou art beside thyself, Paul:” for, “while he 
thus discoursed, Festus said with a loud voice, Paul, thou art beside thyself: much learning doth make 
thee mad.” (v. 24.) What then says Paul? With gentleness, “I am not mad,” says he, “most noble Festus; 
but speak forth the words of truth and soberness.” (v. 25.) Then too he gives him to understand why, 
turning from him, he addressed his speech to the king: “For the king knoweth of these things, before 
whom also I speak freely: for Iam persuaded that none of these things are hidden from him: for this thing 
was not done in a corner.” (v. 26.) He shows, that (the king) knows all perfectly; at the same time, all but 
saying to the Jews, And ye indeed ought to have known these things—for this is the meaning of that which 
he adds, “For this thing was not done in a corner. And Agrippa, said to Paul, ‘En oligo thou persuadest me 
to be a Christian.” What is en oligo? “Within a little, para mikron. “And Paul said, I could pray to God,” kai 
en oligo kai en pollho, (that is) “I could pray to God,” for my part, not “in little” (but “in much”): he does 
not simply pray, he prays (not briefly, but) with largeness—”that not only thou, but also all that hear me 
this day, were such as I am.” Then he adds, “except these bonds;” and yet it was matter of glory; true, but 
looking to their notion of it, therefore says he, “except these bonds.” (v. 27-29.) 


(Recapitulation.) “And on the morrow,” etc. (v. 23.) The Jews desisted ever since Paul exercised his right of 
appeal. Then also for him the theatre becomes a splendid one: “with great pomp” they were present. “And 
Festus said,” etc. “The whole multitude of the Jews—”not some of them only, and others not so—”both at 
Jerusalem, and also here,” they said “that he ought not to live any longer.” (v. 24.) “And I having found,” 
etc. It shows that he did right in appealing to Caesar. For if though they had no great matter to allege 
against him, yet those (at Jerusalem) were mad against him, with good reason may he go to Caesar. “That 
after examination had by you,” he says, “I may get somewhat to write.” Observe how the matter is 
repeatedly put to the test. The Jews therefore may thank themselves for this vindication (of Paul), which 
would come to the ears of those also who were at Rome. See how they become the unwilling heralds both 
of their own wickedness and of Paul’s virtue, even to the emperor himself: so that Paul was carried away 
(to Rome) with more renown than if he had gone thither without bonds: for not as an impostor and a 
deceiver, after so many judges had acquitted him, was he now carried thither. Quit therefore of all 
charges, among those with whom he was bred and born, and not only so, (but) thus free from all 
suspicion, he makes his appearance at Rome. “Then Paul,” etc. (ch. xxvi. 1-3.) And he said not, Why is 
this? once for all I have appealed to Caesar: I have been tried many times: when will there be an end of 
this? but what did he? Again he is ready to render an account, and that, before the man who was the best 
informed on the subject; and with much boldness, seeing they were not his judges to condemn him: but 
still, though they were not his judges, since that declaration was in force, “Unto Caesar shalt thou go, he 
renders an account and gives full answers, “touching all the things,” and not merely on one and another 
here and there. They accuse me of sedition, accuse me of heresy, accuse me that I have profaned the 
temple: “touching all these things I answer for myself:” now that these are not things in accordance with 
my ways, my accusers themselves are witnesses: “my manner of life from my youth,” etc. (v. 4.) which is 
what he says on a former occasion “Being a zealot.” (ch. xxii. 3.) And when the whole people was present, 
then he challenges their testimony: not before the tribunal, but before Lysias, and again here, when more 
were present: whereas in that hearing there needed not much vindication of himself, since Lysias’ letter 
exculpated him. “Know all the Jews,” he says, “which knew me from the beginning.” And he does not say 
what kind of life his was, but leaves it to their own conscience, and lays the whole stress on his sect, as he 
would not have chosen that sect, if he had been a man of evil disposition and bad character (poneros kai 
mochtheros). “But, for this hope” (mss. and Edd. haireseos) he says, “I stand and am judged.” (v. 6, 7.) 
This hope is honored among themselves also, because of this they pray, because of this they worship, that 
unto this they may attain: this same do I show forth. Why then, it is acting like madmen, to be doing all 
things for the sake of attaining to this, and yet to persecute him who believes in the same. “I indeed 
thought with myself,” that is, I determined, “to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth.” (v. 9.) I was not one of Christ’s disciples: among those who fought against Him, was I. Whence 
also he is a witness who has a right to be believed, because he, a man who was doing numberless things, 
makes war on the believers, persuading them to blaspheme, stirring up all against them, cities, rulers, 
and by himself doing all this of his own accord, was thus suddenly changed. Then again the witnesses, 
those who were with him: next he shows what just cause he had to be persuaded, both from the light, and 
from the prophets, and from the results, and from the things which have now taken place. See 
accordingly, how both from the prophets, and from these particulars, he confirms the proof to them. For 
that he may not seem to be broaching some novelty, although he had great things to say, yet he again 
takes refuge with the prophets, and puts this as a question for discussion. Now this had a stronger claim 
upon belief, as having actually come to pass: but since he alone saw (Christ), he again fetches proof of it 
from the prophets. And see how he does not discourse alike in the court of justice, and in the assembly (of 
his own people); there indeed he says, “ye slew Him:” but here no such thing, that he might not kindle 
their anger more: but he shows the same thing, by saying, “Whether the Christ was to suffer.” He so frees 
them from accusations: for the prophets, he says, say this. Therefore receive ye also the rest. Since he has 
mentioned the vision, he then without fear goes on to speak also of the good wrought by it. “To turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God. For to this end have I appeared unto thee” 
(v. 16-18), not to punish, but to make thee an Apostle. He shows the evils which possess unbelievers, 
“Satan, darkness;” the good things belonging to believers, light, God, “the inheritance of the saints. 
Whereupon, O king Agrippa,” etc. (v. 19, 20.) He not only exhorts them to repent, but also to show forth a 
life worthy of admiration. And see how everywhere the Gentiles are admitted into connection with the 
people (Israel): for those who were present were of the Gentiles. “Testifying,” he says, “both to great and 
small,” (v. 22) that is, both to distinguished and undistinguished. This is also for the soldiers. Observe: 
having left the post of defendant, he took up that of teacher—and therefore also it is that Festus says to 
him, “Thou art beside thyself”—but then, that he may not seem to be himself the teacher, he brings in the 
prophets, and Moses: “Whether the Christ was to suffer, whether He as the first to rise from the dead 
should show light both to the people, and to the Gentiles.” (v. 23.) “And Festus said with a loud voice”—in 
such anger and displeasure (did he speak)—”Paul, thou art beside thyself.” What then said Paul? “I am not 
mad,” etc. “For this thing,” he says, “was not done in a corner.” (v. 25, 26.) Here he speaks of the Cross, of 
the Resurrection: that the doctrine was come to every part of the world. “King Agrippa,” he says, 
“delievest thou”—he does not say, the Resurrection, but—”the prophets?” (v. 27.) Then he forestalls him, 
and says: “I know that thou believest.” ‘En oligo (i.e. within a little,) “almost thou persuadeth the to be a 
Christian.” (v. 28.) Paul did not understand what the phrase en oligo meant: he thought it meant ex oligou 
(i.e. with little cost or trouble), wherefore also he answers (as) to this: so unlearned was he. And he said 
not, I do not wish (that), but, “I pray that not only thou, but also all that hear.” Mark how free from flattery 
his speech is.—”I pray that this day they may be all such as I am, except these bonds.” (v. 29.) He, the man 


that glories in his bonds, that puts them forth as a golden chain, deprecates them for these men: for they 
were as yet too weak in their minds, and it was rather in condescension that he so spake. For what could 
be better than those bonds which always in his Epistles he prefers (to all things else), saying, “Paul, a 
prisoner of Jesus Christ:” (Eph. iii. 1) and again, “On this account I am bound with this chain” (Acts xxviii. 
20), “but the word of God is not bound;” and, “Even unto bonds, as an evil-doer.” (2 Tim. ii. 9.) The 
punishment was twofold. For if indeed he had been so bound, as with a view to his good, the thing would 
have carried with it some consolation: but now (he is bound) both “as an evil-doer,” and as with a view to 
very ill consequences; yet for none of these things cared he. 


Such is a soul winged with heavenly love. For if those who cherish the foul (earthly passion which men 
call) love, think nothing either glorious of precious, but those things alone which tend to gratify their lust, 
they think both glorious and honorable, and their mistress is everything to them; much more do those, 
who have been taken captive by this heavenly love, think nothing of the cost (ta epitimia). But if we do not 
understand what I am saying, it is no marvel, while we are unskilled in this Divine Wisdom. For if any one 
be caught with the fire of Christ’s love, he becomes such as a man would become who dwelt alone upon 
the earth, so utterly careless is he for glory or disgrace: but just as if he dwelt alone, he would care for 
nothing, no more does he in this case. As for trials, he so despises them, both scourges and 
imprisonments, as though the body in which he suffers these things were another’s and not his own, or as 
though he had got a body made of adamant: while as for the sweet things of this life, he so laughs them to 
scorn, is so insensible to them, as we are insensible of dead bodies, being ourselves dead. He is as far 
from being taken captive by any passion, as the gold refined in the fire and purified is free from alloy. For 
even as flies would not dart into the midst of a flame, but fly from it, so the passions dare not even to 
come near this man. Would that I could bring forward examples of all this from among ourselves: but 
since we are at a loss for such, we must needs betake ourselves to this same Paul. Observe him then, how 
he felt towards the whole world. “The world is crucified unto me,” he says, “and I unto the world” (Gal. vi. 
14): Iam dead to the world, and the world is dead to me. And again: “It is no longer I that live, but Christ 
liveth in me.” (ib. Gal. ii. 20.) And, to show you that he was as it were in solitude, and so looked upon the 
things present, hear himself saying, “While we look not at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen.” (2 Cor. iv. 18.) What sayest thou? Answer me. And yet what thou sayest is the 
contrary; thou seest the things invisible, and the visible thou seest not. Such eyes as thou hadst gotten, 
such are the eyes which are given by Christ: for as these bodily eyes see indeed the things that are seen, 
but things unseen they see not: so those (heavenly eyes) do the contrary: none that beholds the invisible 
things, beholds the visible: no one beholding the things seen, beholds the invisible. Or is not this the case 
with us also? For when having turned our mind inwards we think of any of the unseen things, our views 
become raised above the things on earth. Let us despise glory: let us be willing to be laughed at rather 
than to be praised. For he indeed who is laughed at is nothing hurt: but he who is praised is much hurt. 
Let us not think much of those things which terrify men, but as we do in the case of children, this let us do 
here: namely, if we see any one terrifying children, we do not hold that man in admiration: since in fact 
whoever does frighten, only frightens children; for were it a man, he could not frighten him. Just as those 
who frighten (children in sport), do this either by drawing up their eyelids, or by otherwise distorting their 
face, but with the eye looking naturally and mild they would not be able to do this: so these others do this, 
by distorting their mental vision (to dioratikon thes dianoias). So that of a mild man and beautiful in soul 
nobody would be afraid; on the contrary, we all respect him, honor and venerate him. See ye not, how the 
man who causes terror is also an object of hatred and abhorrence to us all? For of those things which are 
only able to terrify what do we not turn away from? Is it not so with wild beasts, with sounds, with sights, 
with places, with the air, such as darkness? Let us not therefore think it a great thing, if men fear us. For, 
in the first place, no man indeed is frightened at us: and, secondly, it is no great thing (if they were). 
Virtue is a great good: and see how great. However wretched we may deem the things by means of which 
it consists, yet we admire virtue itself, and count them blessed (that have it). For who would not count the 
patient sufferer blessed, although poverty and such like things seem to be wretched? When therefore it 
shines forth through those things which seem to be wretched, see how surpassingly great this is! Thinkest 
thou much, O man, because thou art in power? And what sort of power? say, was it conferred by 
appointment? (If so,) of men thou hast received power: appoint thyself to it from within. For the ruler is 
not he who is so called, but he who is really so. For as a king could not make a physician or an orator, so 
neither can he make a ruler: since it is not the (imperial) letters nor the name that makes a ruler. For, if 
you will, let any man build a medicine-shop, let him also have pupils, let him have instruments too and 
drugs, and let him visit those who are sick: are these things sufficient to make a physician? By no means: 
but there is need of art, and without that, not only do these things profit nothing, but they even hurt: since 
it were better that he who is not a physician should not even possess medicines. He that possesses them 
not, neither saves nor destroys: but he that possesses them, destroys, if he knows not how to use them: 
since the healing power is not only in the nature of the medicines, but also in the art of the person 
applying them: where this is not, all is marred. Such also is the ruler: he has for instruments, his voice, 
anger, executioners, banishments, honors, gifts, and praises; he has also for medicines, the law; has also 
for his patients, men; for a place to practise in, the court of justice; for pupils, he has the soldiers: if then 
he know not the science of healing, all these profit him nothing. The judge is a physician of souls, not of 
bodies: but if this art of healing the bodies needs so much care, much more that of healing the soul, since 
the soul is of more importance than the body. Then not the mere having the name of ruler is to be a ruler: 
since others also are called by great names: as Paul, Peter, James, and John: but the names do not make 
them that which they are called, as neither does my name make me (to be that which John was); I bear 


indeed the same name with that blessed man, but I am not the same thing (homonumos, ou men 
sunonumos), I am not John, but am called so. In the same way they are not rulers, but are called so. But 
those others are rulers even without these adjuncts, just as also a physician, though he may not actually 
practise his science, yet if he have it in his soul, he is a physician. Those are rulers, who bear rule over 
themselves. For there are these four things, soul, family; city, world: and the things form a regular 
progression (hodho probainei). He therefore that is to superintend a family, and order it well, must first 
bring his own soul into order; for it is his family: but if he cannot order his own family, where there is but 
one soul, where he himself is master, where he is always along with himself, how shall he order others? 
He that is able to regulate his own soul, and makes the one part to rule, the other to be subject, this man 
will be able to regulate a family also: but he that can do this by a family, can do it by a city also: and if bya 
city, then also by the world. But if he cannot do this for his own soul, how then shall he be able to do it for 
the world? These things have been spoken by me, that we may not be excited about offices of rule; that we 
may know what ruling is: for this (which is so called) is not ruling, but a there object of derision, mere 
slavery, and many other names one might call it by. Tell me, what is proper to a ruler? is it not to help 
one’s subjects, and to do them good? What then, if this be not the case? how shall he help others, who has 
not helped himself? he who has numberless tyrannies of the passions in his own soul, how shall he root 
out those of others? Again, with respect to “luxury” or delightful living: the true luxury or delight is not 
this (which is so called), but quite another thing. For as we have shown that the ruler is not he who is so 
called, but another (who has something more than the name), so the person who lives indeed in delight is 
another sort of person (than he whom we so describe). For “luxury” or delightful living seems indeed to 
be, the enjoying pleasure and the gratifying the belly: yet it is not this thing, but the contrary: it is, to have 
a soul worthy of admiration, and to be in a state of pleasure. For let there be a man eating, drinking, and 
wantoning; then let him suffer cares and loss of spirits: can this man be said to be in a state of delight? 
Therefore, it is not eating and drinking, it is the being in pleasure, that makes true luxury or delightful 
living. Let there be a man who gets only dry bread, and let him be filled with gladness: is not this 
pleasure? Well then, it is the true luxury. Let us see then, to whom this befalls—whether to the rich, or to 
those who are not rich? Neither to the one part altogether, nor to the other, but to those who so order 
their own souls, that they may not have many grounds for sorrows. And where is such a life as this to be 
found? for I see you all eager and wishing to hear what this life is which has no sorrows. Well then, let this 
be acknowledged first by you, that this is pleasure, this the true luxury, to have no sorrow to cause 
annoyance; and ask not of me meats, and wine, and sauces, and silken robes, and a sumptuous table. But 
if I shall show that apart from all these such a life as that is present (within our reach), then welcome thou 
this pleasure, and this life: for the most part of painful things happen to us from our not calculating things 
as we ought. Who then will have the most sorrows—he that cares for none of these things, or he that cares 
for them? He that fears changes, or he that does not fear? He that is in dread of jealousy, of envy, of false 
accusations, of plottings, of destruction, or he that stands aloof from these fears? He that wants many 
things, or he that wants nothing? He that is a slave to masters without number, or he that is a slave to 
none? He that has need of many things, or he that is free? He that has one lord to fear, or he that fears 
despots innumerable? Well then, greater is the pleasure here. This then let us pursue, and not be excited 
about the things present: but let us laugh to scorn all the pomp of life, and everywhere practise 
moderation, that we may be enabled so to pass through this life, that it may be without pain, and to attain 
unto the good things promised, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LIII 


ACTS XXVI. 30-32 


“And when he had thus spoken, the king rose up, and the governor, and Bernice, and they that sat with 
them: and when they were gone aside, they talked between themselves, saying, This man doeth nothing 
worthy of death or of bonds. Then said Agrippa unto Festus, This man might have been set at liberty, if he 
had not appealed unto Caesar.” 


See how again also they pass sentence in his favor, and after having said, “Thou art beside thyself,” (v. 24) 
they acquit him, as undeserving not only of death, but also of bonds, and indeed would have released him 
entirely, if he had not appealed to Caesar. But this was done providentially, that he should also depart with 
bonds. “Unto bonds,” he says, “as an evil doer.” (1 Tim. ii. 9.) For if his Lord “was reckoned among the 
transgressors” (Mark xv. 28), much more he: but as the Lord did not share with them in their character, so 
neither did Paul. For in this is seen the marvellous thing, the being mixed up with such, and yet receiving 
no harm from them. “And when it was determined that we should sail into Italy, they delivered Paul and 
certain other prisoners unto one named Julius, a centurion of Augustus’ band. And entering into a ship of 
Adramyttium, we launched, meaning to sail by the coasts of Asia; one Aristarchus, a Macedonian of 
Thessalonica, being with us. And the next day we touched at Sidon.” (ch. xxvii. 1-3.) See how far 
Aristarchus also accompanies Paul. To good and useful purpose is Aristarchus present, as he would take 
back the report of all to Macedonia. “And Julius courteously entreated Paul, and gave him liberty to go 
unto his friends to refresh himself. Julius gave Paul liberty,” it says, acting “courteously, that he might 
refresh himself;” as it was but natural that he should be much the worse from his bonds and the fear, and 
the being dragged hither and thither. See how the writer does not hide this either, that Paul wished “to 
refresh himself. And when we had launched from thence, we sailed under Cyprus, because the winds were 


contrary.” (v. 4.) Again trials, again contrary winds. See how the life of the saints is thus interwoven 
throughout: escaped from the court of justice, they fall in with shipwreck and storm. “And when we had 
sailed over the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia, we came to Myra, a city of Lycia. And there the centurion 
found a ship of Alexandria sailing into Italy; and he put us therein.” (v. 5, 6.) “A ship of Alexandria,” it says. 
It is likely that both those (in the former ship) would bear to Asia the report of what had befallen Paul, and 
that these would do the same in Lycia. See how God does not innovate or change the order of nature, but 
suffers them to sail into the unfavorable winds. But even so the miracle is wrought. That they may sail 
safely, He did not let them go out in the (open) sea, but they always sailed near the land. “And when we 
had sailed slowly many days, and scarce were come over against Cnidus, the wind not suffering us, we 
sailed under Crete, over against Salmone; and, hardly passing it, came unto a place which is called the 
fair havens; nigh whereunto was the city of Lasea. Now when much time was spent, and when sailing was 
now dangerous, because the fast was now already past, Paul admonished them.” (v. 7-9.) By “the fast” 
here, I suppose he means that of the Jews. For they departed thence a long time after the Pentecost, so 
that it was much about midwinter that they arrived at the coasts of Crete. And this too was no slight 
miracle, that they also should be saved on his account. “Paul admonished them, and said unto them, Sirs, I 
perceive that this voyage will be with hurt and much damage, not only of the lading and ship, but also of 
our lives. Nevertheless the centurion believed the master and the owner of the ship, more than those 
things which were spoken by Paul. And because the haven was not commodious to winter in, the more 
part advised to depart thence also, if by any means they might attain to Phenice, and there to winter; 
which is an haven of Crete, and lieth toward the southwest and northwest. And when the south wind blew 
softly, supposing that they had obtained their purpose, loosing thence, they sailed close to Crete. But not 
long after there arose against it a tempestuous wind, called Euroclydon. And when the ship was caught, 
and could not bear up into the wind, we let her drive” (R.V. “were driven.”) (v. 10-15.) Paul therefore 
advised them to remain, and he foretells what would come of it: but they, being in a hurry, and being 
prevented by the place, wished to winter at Phenice. Mark then the providential ordering of the events: 
first indeed, “when the south wind blew softly, supposing they had obtained their purpose,” they loosed 
the vessel, and came forth; then when the wind bore down upon them, they gave way to it driving them, 
and were with difficulty saved. “And running under a certain island which is called Clauda, we had much 
work to come by the boat: which when they had taken up, they used helps, undergirding the ship; and, 
fearing lest they should fall into the quicksands, strake sail, and so were driven. And we being exceedingly 
tossed with a tempest, the next day they lightened the ship; and the third day we cast out with our own 
hands the tackling of the ship. And when neither sun nor stars in many days appeared, and no small 
tempest lay on us, all hope that we should be saved was then taken away. But after long abstinence Paul 
stood forth in the midst of them, and said, Sirs, ye should have hearkened unto me, and not have loosed 
from Crete, and to have gained this harm and loss.” (v. 16-21.) Then after so great a storm he does not 
speak as insultingly over them, but as wishing that at any rate he might be believed for the future. 
Wherefore also he alleges what had taken place for a testimony of the truth of what was about to be said 
by him. “And now I exhort you to be of good cheer: for there shall be no loss of any man’s life among you, 
but of the ship. For there stood by me this night the angel of God, whose I am, and whom I serve, saying, 
Fear not, Paul; thou must be brought before Caesar: and, lo God hath given thee all them that sail with 
thee. Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer, for I believe God, that it shall be even as it was told me. Howbeit 
we must be cast upon a certain island.” (v. 22-26.) And he foretells two things; both that they must be cast 
upon an island, and that though the ship would be lost, those who were in it should be saved—which thing 
he spoke not of conjecture, but of prophecy—and that he “must be brought before Caesar.” But this that 
he says, “God hath given thee all,” is not spoken boastfully, but in the wish to win those who were sailing 
in the ship: for (he spoke thus), not that they might feel themselves bound to him, but that they might 
believe what he was saying. “God hath given thee;” as much (as to say), They are worthy indeed of death, 
since they would not listen to thee: however, this is done out of favor to thee. “But when the fourteenth 
night was come, as we were driven up and down in Adria, about midnight the shipmen deemed that they 
drew near to some country; and sounded, and found it twenty fathoms; and when they had gone a little 
further, they sounded again, and found it fifteen fathoms. Then fearing lest they should have fallen upon 
rocks, they cast four anchors out of the stern, and wished for the day. And as the shipmen were about to 
flee out of the ship, when they had let down the boat into the sea, under color as though they would have 
cast anchors out of the foreship, Paul said to the centurion and to the soldiers, Except these abide in the 
ship, ye cannot be saved. Then the soldiers cut off the ropes of the boat, and let her fall off.” (v. 27-32.) 
The sailors however, were about to escape, having no faith in what was said: but the centurion does 
believe Paul, For he says, If these flee, “ye cannot be saved:” so saying, not on this account, but that he 
might restrain them, and the prophecy might not fall to the ground. See how as in a church they are 
instructed by the calmness of Paul’s behavior, how he saved them out of the very midst of the dangers. 
And it is of providential ordering that Paul is disbelieved, that after proof of the facts, he might be 
believed: which accordingly was the case. And he exhorts them again to take some meat, and they do as 
he bids them, and he takes some first, to persuade them not by word, but also by act, that the storm did 
them no harm, but rather was a benefit to their souls. “And while the day was coming on, Paul besought 
them all to take meat, saying, This day is the fourteenth day that ye have tarried and continued fasting 
having taken nothing.” (v. 33.) (b) And how, say you, did they go without food, having taken nothing? how 
did they bear it? Their fear possessed them, and did not let them fall into a desire of food, being, as they 
were, at the point of extreme jeopardy; (f) but they had no care for food. “Wherefore I pray you to take 
some meat: for this is for your health: for there shall not an hair fall from the head of any of you. And 


when he had thus spoken, he took bread, and gave thanks to God in presence of them all: and when he 
had broken it, he began to eat. Then were they all of good cheer, and they also took some meat,” (v. 34- 
36) seeing that there was no question about their lives being saved. (d) “And we were in all in the ship two 
hundred threescore and sixteen souls. And when they had eaten enough, they lightened the ship, and cast 
out the wheat into the sea. And when it was day, they knew not the land: but they discovered a certain 
creek with a shore, into the which they were minded, if it were possible, to thrust in the ship. And when 
they had taken up the anchors, they committed themselves unto the sea, and loosed the rudder bands, 
and hoisted up the mainsail to the wind, and made toward shore.” (v. 37-41.) “They made towards shore,” 
having given the rudder-handles to the wind: for oftentimes they do it not in this way. They were borne 
along, having loosed the rigging, i.e. the sails. “And falling into a place where two seas met, they ran the 
ship aground; and the forepart stuck fast, and remained unmovable, but the hinder part was broken with 
the violence of the waves;” for when there is a strong wind, this is the consequence, the stern bearing the 
brunt (of the storm). (a) “And the soldiers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners, lest any of them should swim 
out, and escape.” (v. 42.) Again the devil tries to hinder the prophecy, and they had a mind to kill some, 
but the centurion suffered them not, that he might save Paul, so much was the centurion attached to him. 
“But the centurion, willing to save Paul, kept them from their purpose; and commanded that they which 
could swim should cast themselves first into the sea, and get to land: and the rest, some on boards, and 
some on broken pieces of the ship. And so it came to pass, that they escaped all safe to land.” (v. 43, 44.) 
“And when they were escaped, then they knew that the island was called Melita.” (ch. xxviii. 1.) Do you 
mark what good came of the storm? Why then it was no mark of their being forsaken, that the storm came 
upon them. (c) Now this that happened was in consequence of the season of the year; but the wonder is 
greater, that at such a season they were saved from the midst of the dangers, both he, and for his sake the 
rest, (e) and this too in the Hadriatic. There were two hundred and seventy-six souls in all: no small 
matter this also, if indeed they believed. The voyage was at an unseasonable time. (g) It is natural to 
suppose they would ask the reason why they were sailing, and would learn all. Nor was it for nothing that 
the voyage was so protracted; it afforded Paul an opportunity for teaching. 


(Recapitulation.) And Paul says, “I perceive that (this voyage will be) with hurt and loss.” (v. 10.) And 
observe how unassuming the expression is. That he may not seem to prophesy, but to speak as of 
conjecture, “I perceive,” says he. For they would not have received it, had he said this at the outset. In 
fact he does prophesy on this former occasion, as he does afterward, and says (there), “The God whom I 
serve,” leading them on. Then how comes it that it was not “with loss” (of any) “of their lives?” It would 
have been so, but that God brought them safe through it. For as far as depended on the nature of the 
thing, they had perished, but God prevented it. Then, to show that it was not from conjecture that he so 
spake, the master of the ship said the contrary (v. 11), and he a man of experience in the matter: so far 
was it from being the case that Paul’s advice was given from conjecture. Moreover, the place suggested 
this same (which the master said), “being not commodious;” and it was evident that from conjecture “the 
more part advised” (v. 12) as they did, rather than Paul. Then, severe the storm (that ensued), deep the 
darkness: and that they may not forget, the vessel also goes to pieces, and the corn is flung out and all 
beside, that they may not have it in their power after this to be shameless. For this is why the vessel goes 
to pieces, and their souls are tightly braced. Moreover, both the storm and the darkness contributed not a 
little to his obtaining the hearing he did. Accordingly observe how the centurion does as he bids him, 
insomuch that he even let the boat go, and destroyed it. And if the sailors did not as yet comply with his 
bidding, yet afterwards they do so: for in fact this is a reckless sort of people. (v. 13-20.) “Sirs, ye should 
have hearkened to me,” etc. (v. 21.) One is not likely to have a good reception, when he chides in the 
midst of calamity; but when he tells them what more there is (to come) of the calamity, and then predicts 
the good, then he is acceptable. Therefore he attacks them then first, when “all hope that they should be 
saved was taken away:” that none may say, Nothing has come of it. And their fear also bears witness. 
Moreover, the place is a trying one, for it was in the Adriatic, and then their long abstinence. They were in 
the midst of death. It was now the fourteenth day that they were going without food, having taken 
nothing. “Wherefore,” said he, “I pray you to take some meat: for this is for your health” (v. 34), that ye 
should eat, lest ye perish of hunger. Observe, his giving thanks after all that had happened strengthened 
them. For this showed an assured mind that they would be saved. (b) “Then were they all of good cheer; 
and they also took some meat.” (v. 36.) And not only so, but henceforth they so cast all their care upon 
Paul, that they even cast out the corn (v. 37), being so many. (a) Two hundred and seventy-six souls (v. 38): 
whence had they victuals? (c) See how they do their part as men, and how Paul does not forbid them. “And 
when it was day,” etc., “they loosed the rudder-bands.” (v. 39, 40.) And the vessel goes to pieces in the 
daytime, that they may not be clean dissolved with the terror: that you may see the prophecy brought out 
as fact. “And the soldiers’ counsel,” etc. (v. 42.) Do you mark that in this respect also they were given to 
Paul? since for his sake the centurion suffered them not to be slain. So confessedly wicked do those men 
seem to me to have been: insomuch that they would have chosen even to slay them: but some swam on 
shore, others were borne on boards, and they all were thus saved, and the prophecy received 
accomplishment; (a prophecy,) although not solemn from length of time, since he did not deliver it a 
number of years before, but keeping close to the nature of the things themselves: (still a prophecy it was,) 
for all was beyond the reach of hope. And (so) it was through themselves being saved that they learnt who 
Paul was. But some one may say: why did he not save the ship? That they might perceive how great a 
danger they had escaped: and that the whole matter depended, not on the help of man, but on God’s hand 
saving them independently of a ship. So that righteous men, though they may be in a tempest, or on the 
sea, or in the deep, suffer nothing dreadful, but even save others together with themselves. If (here was) a 


ship in danger and suffering wreck, and prisoners were saved for Paul’s sake, consider what a thing it is 
to have a holy man in a house: for many are the tempests which assail us also, tempests far more grievous 
than these (natural ones), but He can also give us to be delivered, if only we obey holy men as those (in 
the ship) did, if we do what they enjoin. For they are not simply saved, but themselves also contributed to 
other men’s believing (pistin eisenenkan). Though the holy man be in bonds, he does greater works than 
those who are free. And look how this was the case here. The free centurion stood in need of his bound 
prisoner: the skilful pilot was in want of him who was no pilot—nay rather, of him who was the true pilot. 
For he steered as pilot not a vessel of this (earthly) kind, but the Church of the whole world, having learnt 
of Him Who is Lord also of the sea; (steered it,) not by the art of man, but by the wisdom of the Spirit. In 
this vessel are many shipwrecks, many waves, spirits of wickedness, “from within are fightings, from 
without are fears” (2 Cor. vii. 5): so that he was the true pilot. Look at our whole life: it is just such (as was 
this voyage). For at one time we meet with kindliness, at another with a tempest; sometimes from our own 
want of counsel, sometimes from our idleness, we fall into numberless evils; from our not hearkening to 
Paul, when we are eager to go somewhither, where he bids us not. For Paul is sailing even now with us, 
only not bound as he was then: he admonishes us even now, and says to those who are (sailing) on this 
sea, “take heed unto yourselves: for after my departing grievous wolves shall enter in among you” (Acts 
xx. 29): and again, “In the last times perilous times shall come: and men shall be lovers of their own 
selves, lovers of money, boasters.” (2 Tim. iii. 2.) This is more grievous than all storms. Let us therefore 
abide where he bids us—in faith, in the safe haven: let us hearken unto him rather than to the pilot that is 
within us, that is, our own reason. Let us not straightway do just what this may suggest; not what the 
owner of the ship: no, but what Paul suggests: he has passed through many such tempests. Let us not 
learn (to our cost) by experience, but before the experience let us “avoid both harm and loss.” Hear what 
he says: “They that will be rich fall into temptation.” (1 Tim. vi. 9.) Let us therefore obey him; else, see 
what they suffered, because they did not take his counsel. And again he tells in another place what causes 
shipwrecks: “Who,” he says, “have made shipwreck concerning the faith. But do thou continue in the 
things which thou hast learned and wast assured of.” (1 Tim. i. 19.) Let us obey Paul: though we be in the 
midst of a tempest, we shall surely be freed from the dangers: though we remain without food fourteen 
days, though hope of safety may have left us, though we be in darkness and mist, by doing his bidding, we 
shall be freed from the dangers. Let us think that the whole world is a ship, and in this the evildoers and 
those who have numberless vices, some rulers, others guards, others just men, as Paul was, others 
prisoners, those bound by their sins: if then we do as Paul bids us, we perish not in our bonds, but are 
released from them: God will give us also to him. Or think you not that sins and passions are grievous 
bonds? for it is not the hands only that are bound, but the whole man. For tell me, when any one 
possessed of much money uses it not, nor spends it, but keeps it close, is he not bound more grievously 
than any prisoner by his miserliness, a bond that cannot be broken? What again, when a man gives 
himself up to (the belief in) Fate, is not he too bound with other fetters? What, when he gives himself up to 
observations (of times)? What, when to omens? are not these more grievous than all bonds? What again, 
when he gives himself up to an unreasonable lust and to love? Who shall break in pieces these bonds for 
you? There is need of God’s help that they may be loosed. But when there are both bonds and tempest, 
think how great is the amount of dangers. For which of them is not enough to destroy? The hunger, the 
tempest, the wickedness of those on board, the unfitness of the season? But against all these, Paul’s glory 
stood its ground. So is it now: let us keep the saints near us, and there will be no tempest: or rather, 
though there be a tempest, there will be great calm and tranquillity, and freedom from dangers: since that 
widow had the saint for her friend, and the death of her child was loosed, and she received back her son 
alive again. (1 Kings xvii. 17.) Where the feet of saints step, there will be nothing painful; and if such 
should happen, it is for proving us and for the greater glory of God. Accustom the floor of thy house to be 
trodden by such feet, and an evil spirit will not tread there. For as where a sweet odor is, there a bad odor 
will not find place: so where the holy unguent is, there the evil spirit is choked, and it gladdens those who 
are near it, it delights, it refreshes the soul. Where thorns are, there are wild beasts: where hospitality is, 
there are no thorns: for almsgiving having entered in, more keenly than any sickle it destroys the thorns, 
more violently than any fire. Be not thou afraid: (the wicked one) fears the tracks of saints, as foxes do 
lions. For “the righteous,” it says, “is as bold as alion.” (Prov. xxviii. 1.) Let us bring these lions into our 
house, and all the wild beasts are put to flight, the lions not needing to roar, but simply to utter their 
voice. For not so much does the roaring of a lion put the wild beasts to flight, as the prayer of a righteous 
man puts to flight evil spirits: let him but speak, they cower. And where are such men now to be found, 
you will say? Everywhere, if we believe, if we seek, if we take pains. Where hast thou sought, tell me? 
When didst thou take this work in hand? When didst thou make this thy business? But if thou seekest not, 
marvel not that thou dost not find. For “he that seeketh findeth” (Matt. vii. 7), not he that seeketh not. 
Listen to those who live in deserts: away with thy gold and silver: (such holy men) are to be found in every 
part of the world. Though thou receive not such an one in thy house, yet go thou to him, live with the man, 
be at his dwelling-place, that thou mayest be able to obtain and enjoy his blessing. For a great thing it is 
to receive a blessing from the saints: which let us be careful to obtain, that being helped by their prayers 
we may enjoy mercy from God, through the grace and loving-kindness of His only-begotten Son, with 
Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. 
Amen. 


HOMILY LIV 


ACTS XXVIII. 1 


“And the barbarous people showed us no little kindness: for they kindled a fire, and received us every one, 
because of the present rain, and because of the cold. And when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, and 
laid them on the fire, there came a viper out of the heat, and fastened on his hand.” 


“Showed,” he says, “no little kindness to us—barbarians” (as they were )—”having kindled a fire:” else it 
were of no use that their lives be saved, if the wintry weather must destroy them. Then Paul having taken 
brushwood, laid it on the fire. See how active he is; observe how we nowhere find him doing miracles for 
the sake of doing them, but only upon emergency. Both during the storm when there was a cause he 
prophesied, not for the sake of prophesying, and here again in the first instance he lays on brushwood:— 
nothing for vain display, but (with a simple view) to their being preserved, and enjoying some warmth. 
Then a viper “fastened on his hand. And when the barbarians saw the venomous beast hang on his hand, 
they said among themselves, No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though he hath escaped the sea, yet 
vengeance suffereth not to live.” (v. 4.) Well also was this permitted, that they should both see the thing 
and utter the thought, in order that, when the result ensued, there might be no disbelieving the miracle. 
Observe their good feeling (towards the distressed), in saying this (not aloud, but) among themselves— 
observe (also) the natural judgment clearly expressed even among barbarians, and how they do not 
condemn without assigning a reason. And these also behold, that they may wonder the more. “And he 
shook off the beast into the fire, and felt no harm. Howbeit they looked when he should have swollen, or 
fallen down dead suddenly: but after they had looked a great while, and saw no harm come to him, they 
changed their minds, and said that he was a god.” (v. 5, 6.) They expected him, it says, to fall down dead: 
and again, having seen that nothing of the kind happened to him, they said, He is a god. Again (viz. as in 
ch. xiv. 11), another excess on the part of these men. “In the same quarters were possessions of the chief 
man of the island, whose name was Publius; who received us, and lodged us three days courteously. And it 
came to pass, that the father of Publius lay sick of a fever and of a bloody flux: to whom Paul entered in, 
and prayed, and laid his hands on him, and healed him.” (v. 7, 8.) Behold again another hospitable man, 
Publius, who was both rich and of great possessions: he had seen nothing, but purely out of compassion 
for their misfortune, he received them, and took care of them. So that he was worthy to receive kindness: 
wherefore Paul as a requital for his receiving them, “healed him. So when this was done, others also, 
which had diseases in the island, came, and were healed: who also honored us with many honors; and 
when we departed, they laded us with such things as were necessary” (v. 9, 10), both us and the rest. See 
how when they were quit of the storm, they did not become more negligent, but what a liberal 
entertainment was given to them for Paul’s sake: and three months were they there, all of them provided 
with sustenance. See how all this is done for the sake of Paul, to the end that the prisoners should believe, 
and the soldiers, and the centurion. For if they were very stone, yet from the counsel they heard him 
giving, and from the prediction they had heard him making, and from the miracles they knew him to have 
wrought, and from the sustenance they by his means enjoyed, they must have got a very high notion of 
him. See, when the judgment is right, and not preoccupied by some passion, how immediately it gets right 
judgings, and gives sound verdicts. “And after three months we departed in a ship of Alexandria, which 
had wintered in the isle, whose sign was Castor and Pollux. And landing at Syracuse, we tarried there 
three days. And from thence we fetched a compass, and came to Rhegium: and after one day the south 
wind blew, and we came the next day to Puteoli: where we found brethren, and were desired to tarry with 
them seven days: and so we went toward Rome. And from thence, when the brethren heard of us, they 
came to meet us as far as Appii forum, and the Three Taverns: whom when Paul saw, he thanked God, and 
took courage.” (v. 11-15.) Already the preaching has reached to Sicily: see how it has run through (even to 
those lands): at Puteoli also they found some: others also came to meet them. Such was the eagerness of 
the brethren, it nothing disconcerted them, that Paul was in bonds. But observe also how Paul himself also 
was affected after the manner of men. For it says, “he took courage, when he saw the brethren.” Although 
he had worked so many miracles, nevertheless even from sight he received an accession (of confidence). 
From this we learn, that he was both comforted after the manner of men, and the contrary. “And when we 
came to Rome, Paul was suffered to dwell by himself with a soldier that kept him.” (v. 16.) Leave was 
given him to dwell by himself. No slight proof this also of his being held in much admiration: it is clear 
they did not number him among the rest. “And it came to pass, that after three days he called together 
them that were the chief of the Jews.” After three days he called the chief of the Jews, that their ears 
might not be preoccupied. And what had he in common with them? for they would not (else) have been 
like to accuse him. Nevertheless, it was not for this that he cared; it was for the teaching that he was 
concerned, and that what he had to say might not offend them. 


(Recapitulation.) “And the barbarians,” etc. (v. 2.) The Jews then, beholding all the many miracles they did, 
persecuted and harassed (Paul); but the barbarians, who had seen none, merely on the ground of his 
misfortune, were kind to him.—”No doubt,” say they, “this man is a murderer:” (v. 4). They do not simply 
pronounce their judgment, but say, “No doubt,” (i.e.) as any one may see “and vengeance,” say they, 
“suffereth him not to live.” Why then, they held also the doctrine of a Providence, and these barbarians 
were far more philosophic than the philosophers, who allow not the benefit of a Providence to extend to 
things “below the moon:” whereas (these barbarians) suppose God to be present everywhere, and that 
although a (guilty) man may escape many (a danger), he will not escape in the end. And they do not assail 
him forthwith, but for a time respect him on account of his misfortune: nor do they openly proclaim their 
surmise, but speak it “among themselves: a murderer;” for the bonds led them to suspect this. “They 
showed no small kindness,” and yet (some of them) were prisoners. Let those be ashamed that say, Do not 
do good to those in prison: let these barbarians shame us; for they knew not who these men were, but 


simply because they were in misfortune (they were kind): thus much they perceived, that they were 
human beings, and therefore they considered them to have a claim upon their humanity. “And for a great 
while,” it says, “they expected that he would die.” (v. 6.) But when he shook his hand, and flung off the 
beast, then they saw and were astonished. And the miracle did not take place suddenly, but the men went 
by the length of time, “after they had looked a great while,” so plainly was there no deceit, no haste here 
(sunarpage). “Publius,” it says, “lodged them courteously” (v. 7): two hundred and seventy-six persons. 
Consider how great the gain of his hospitality: not as of necessity, not as unwilling, but as reckoning it a 
gain he lodged them for three days: thereafter having met with his requital, he naturally honored Paul 
much more, when the others also received healing. “Who also,” it says, “honored us with many honors” (v. 
10): not that he received wages, God forbid; but as it is written, “The workman is worthy of his meat. And 
when we departed, they laded us with such things as were necessary.” (Matt. x. 10.) It is plain that having 
thus received them, they also received the word of the preaching: for it is not to be supposed, that during 
an entire three months they would have had all this kindness shown them, had these persons not believed 
strongly, and herein exhibited the fruits (of their conversion): so that from this we may see a strong proof 
of the great number there was of those that believed. Even this was enough to establish (Paul’s) credit 
with those (his fellow-voyagers). Observe how in all this voyage they nowhere touched at a city, but (were 
cast) on an island, and passed the entire winter (there, or) sailing—those being herein under training for 
faith, his fellow-voyagers, I mean. (a) “And after three months we departed in a ship of Alexandria, which 
had wintered in the isle, whose sign was Castor and Pollux.” (v. 11.) Probably this was painted on it: so 
addicted were they to their idols. (d) “And when the south wind blew, we came the next day to Puteoli: 
where we found brethren, and were desired to tarry with them seven days: and so we went toward Rome.” 
(v. 13, 14.) (b) Observe them tarrying a while, and again hasting onwards. (e) “And from thence, when the 
brethren heard of us, they came to meet us as far as Appii forum, and the Three Taverns” (v. 15): not 
fearing the danger. (c) Paul therefore was now so much respected, that he was even permitted to be by 
himself: for if even before this they used him kindly, much more would they now. (g) “He was suffered,” it 
says, “to dwell by himself, with a soldier that kept him.” (v. 16.) That it might not be possible for any plot 
to be laid against him there either—for there could be no raising of sedition now. So that in fact they were 
not keeping Paul in custody, but guarding him, so that nothing unpleasant should happen: for it was not 
possible now, in so great a city, and with the Emperor there, and with Paul’s appeal, for anything to be 
done contrary to order. So surely is it the case, that always through the things which seem to be against 
us, all things turn out for us. “With the soldier’”—for he was Paul’s guard. “And having called together the 
chief of the Jews” (v. 17), he discourses to them, who both depart gainsaying, and are taunted by him, yet 
they dare not say anything: for it was not permitted them to deal with his matter at their own will. For this 
is a marvellous thing, that not by the things which seem to be for our security, but by their very opposites, 
all comes to be for us. And that you may learn this—Pharaoh commanded the infants to be cast into the 
river. (Exod. i. 22.) Unless the infants had been cast forth, Moses would not have been saved, he would not 
have been brought up in the palace. When he was safe, he was not in honor; when he was exposed, then 
he was in honor. But God did this, to show His riches of resource and contrivance. The Jew threatened 
him, saying, “Wouldest thou kill me?” (ib. 14) and this too was of profit to him. It was of God’s providence, 
in order that he should see that vision in the desert, in order that the proper time should be completed, 
that he should learn philosophy in the desert, and there live in security. And in all the plottings of the Jews 
against him the same thing happens: then he becomes more illustrious. As also in the case of Aaron; they 
rose up against him, and thereby made him more illustrious (Num. xvi., xvii.): that so his ordination should 
be unquestionable, that he might be held in admiration for the future also from the plates of brass (thon 
petalon thou chalkhou). Of course you know the history: wherefore I pass over the narration. And if ye 
will, let us go over the same examples from the beginning. 


Cain slew his brother, but in this he rather benefited him: for hear what Scripture says, “The voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto Me” (Gen. iv. 10): and again in another place, “To the blood that speaketh 
better things than that of Abel.” (Heb. xii. 24.) He freed him from the uncertainty of the future, he 
increased his reward: we have all learnt hereby what love God had for him. For what was he injured? Not 
a whit, in that he received his end sooner. For say, what do they gain, who die more slowly? Nothing: for 
the having good days does not depend on the living many years or few years, but in the using life properly. 
The Three Children were thrown into the furnace, and through this they became more illustrious: Daniel 
was Cast into the pit, and thence was he made more renowned. (Dan. iii. and vi.) You see that trials in 
every case bring forth great good even in this life, much more in the life to come: but as to malice, the 
case is the same, as if a man having a reed should set himself to fight with the fire: it seems indeed to 
beat the fire, but it makes it brighter, and only consumes itself. For the malice of the wicked becomes food 
and an occasion of splendor to virtue: for by God’s turning the unrighteousness to good account, our 
character shines forth all the more. Again, when the devil works anything of this kind, he makes those 
more illustrious that endure. How then, you will say, was this not the case with Adam, but, on the contrary, 
he became more disgraced? Nay, in this case of all others God turned (the malice of) that (wicked one) to 
good account: but if (Adam) was the worse for it, it was he that injured himself: for it is the wrongs that 
are done to us by others that become the means of great good to us, not so the wrongs which are done by 
ourselves. As indeed, because the fact is that when hurt by others, we grieve, but not so when hurt by 
ourselves, therefore it is that God shows, that he who suffers unjustly at the hands of another, gets 
renown, but he who injures himself, receives hurt: that so we may bear the former courageously, but not 
the latter. And besides, the whole thing there was Adam’s own doing. Wherefore didst thou the woman’s 
bidding? (Gen. iii. 6.) Wherefore when she counselled thee contrary (to God), didst thou not repel her? 


Thou wast assuredly thyself the cause. Else, if the devil was the cause, at this rate all that are tempted 
ought to perish: but if all do not perish, the cause (of our destruction) rests with ourselves. “But,” you will 
say, “all that are tempted ought (at that rate) to succeed.” No: for the cause is in ourselves. “At that rate it 
ought to follow that (some) perish without the devil’s having anything to do with it.” Yes: and in fact many 
do perish without the devil’s being concerned in it: for surely the devil does not bring about all (our evil 
doings); no, much comes also from our own sluggishness by itself alone: and if he too is anywhere 
concerned as a cause, it is from our offering the occasion. For say, why did the devil prevail in Judas’ 
case? When “Satan entered into him” (John xiii. 27), you will say. Yes, but hear the cause: it was because 
“he was a thief, and bare what was put in the bag.” (ib. xii. 6.) It was he that himself gave the devil a wide 
room for entering into him: so that it is not the devil who puts into us the beginning, it is we that receive 
and invite him. “But,” you will say, “if there were no devil, the evils would not have become great.” True, 
but then our punishment would admit of no plea for mitigation: but as it is, beloved, our punishment is 
more mild, whereas if we had wrought the evils of ourselves, the chastisements would be intolerable. For 
say, if Adam, without any counsel, had committed the sin he did, who would have snatched him out of the 
dangers? “But he would not have sinned,” you will say? What right hast thou to say this? For he who had 
so little solidity, that was so inert and so ready for folly as to receive such advice as this, much more would 
he without any counsel have become this (that he did become). What devil incited the brethren of Joseph 
to envy? If then we be watchful brethren, the devil becomes to us the cause even of renown. Thus, what 
was Job the worse for his falling into such helplessness of distress? “Speak not of this instance,” you will 
say: “(Job was not the worse,) but the weak person is the worse.” Yes, and the weak person is the worse, 
even if there be no devil. “But in a greater degree,” you will say, “when there is the devil’s power working 
along with him.” True, but he is the less punished, when he has sinned through the devil’s working with 
him; for the punishments are not the same for all sins. Let us not deceive ourselves: the devil is not the 
cause of our taking harm, if we be watchful: rather what he does, is to awake us out of our sleep; what he 
does, is to keep us on the alert. Let us for a while examine these things: suppose there were no wild 
beasts, no irregular states of the atmosphere; no sicknesses, no pains, no sorrows, nor anything else of 
the kind: what would not man have become? A hog rather than a man, revelling in gluttony and 
drunkenness, and troubled by none of those things. But as it is, cares and anxieties are an exercise and 
discipline of philosophy, a method for the best of training. For say, let a man be brought up in a palace, 
having no pain, nor care, nor anxiety, and having neither cause for anger nor failure, but whatever he sets 
his mind upon, that let him do, in that let him succeed, and have all men obeying him: (see whether) such 
a man would not become more irrational than any wild beast. But as it is, our reverses and our afflictions 
are as it were a whetstone to sharpen us. For this reason the poor are for the most part wiser than the 
rich, as being driven about and tost by many waves. Thus a body also, being idle and without motion, is 
sickly and unsightly: but that which is exercised, and suffers labor and hardships, is more comely and 
healthy: and this we should find to hold also in the case of the soul. Iron also, lying unused, is spoilt, but if 
worked it shines brightly; and in like manner a soul which is kept in motion. Now these reverses are 
precisely what keeps the soul in motion. Arts again perish, when the soul is not active: but it is active 
when it has not everything plain before it: it is made active by adverse things. If there were no adverse 
things, there would be nothing to stir it: thus, if everything existed ready-made in beautiful sort, art would 
not have found wherein to exercise itself. So, if all things were level to our understanding, the soul would 
not find wherein to exert itself: if it had to be carried about everywhere, it would be an unsightly object. 
See you not, that we exhort nurses not to make a practice of carrying children always, that they may not 
bring them into a habit (of wanting to be carried) and so make them helpless? This is why those children 
which are brought up under the eyes of their parents are weak, in consequence of the indulgence, which 
by sparing them too much injures their health. It is a good thing, even pain in moderation; a good thing, 
care; a good thing, want; for they make us strong: good also are their opposites: but each of these when in 
excess destroys us; and the one relaxes, but the other (by overmuch tension) breaks us. Seest thou not, 
that Christ also thus trains His own disciples? If they needed these things, much more do we. But if we 
need them, let us not grieve, but even rejoice in our afflictions. For these are remedies, answering to our 
wounds, some of them bitter, others mild; but either of them by itself would be useless. Let us therefore 
return thanks to God for all these things: for He does not suffer them to happen at random, but for the 
benefit of our souls. Therefore, showing forth our gratitude, let us return Him thanks, let us glorify Him, 
let us bear up courageously, considering that it is but for a time, and stretching forward our minds to the 
things future, that we may both lightly bear the things present, and be counted worthy to attain unto the 
good things to come, through the grace and mercy of His only begotten Son, with Whom to the Father and 
the Holy Ghost together be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY LV 


ACTS XXVIII. 17-20 


“And it came to pass, that after three days Paul called the chief of the Jews together: and when they were 
come together, he said unto them, Men and brethren, though I have committed nothing against the 
people, or customs of our fathers, yet was I delivered prisoner from Jerusalem into the hands of the 
Romans. Who, when they had examined me, would have let me go, because there was no cause of death in 
me. But when the Jews spake against it, I was constrained to appeal unto Caesar; not that I had aught to 
accuse my nation of. For this cause therefore have I called for you, to see you, and to speak with you: 


because that for the hope of Israel I am bound with this chain.” 


He wished to exculpate both himself and others; himself, that they might not accuse him, and by so doing 
hurt themselves; and those (others), that it might not seem that the whole thing was of their doing. For it 
was likely that a report was prevalent, that he had been delivered up by the Jews; and this was enough to 
alarm them. He therefore addresses himself to this, and defends himself as to his own conduct. “How then 
is it reasonable,” it might be said, “that they should deliver thee up without a cause?” The Roman 
governors, he says, bear me witness, who wished to let me go. “How was it then that they did not let 
(thee) go?” “When the Jews spake against it,” he says. Observe how he extenuates (in speaking of) their 
charges against him. Since if he had wished to aggravate matters, he might have used them so as to bear 
harder upon them. Wherefore, he says, “I was constrained to appeal unto Caesar:” so that his whole 
speech is of a forgiving nature. What then? didst thou this, that thou mightest accuse them? No, he says: 
“Not that I had aught to accuse my nation of:” but that I might escape the danger. For it is for your sakes 
“that Iam bound with this chain.” So far am I, he says, from any hostile feeling towards you. Then they 
also were so subdued by his speech, that they too apologized for those of their own nation: “And they said 
unto him, We neither received letters out of Judea concerning thee, neither any of the brethren that came 
showed or spake any harm of thee.” (v. 21.) Neither through letters, nor through men, have they made 
known any harm of thee. Nevertheless, we wish to hear from thyself: “But we desire to hear of thee what 
thou thinkest” (v. 22): and then forestalled him by showing their own sentiments. “For as concerning this 
sect, it is known to us, that everywhere it is spoken against. And when they had appointed him a day, 
there came many to him into his lodging; to whom he expounded and testified the kingdom of God, 
persuading them concerning Jesus, both out of the Law of Moses and out of the Prophets, from morning 
till evening. And some believed the things which were spoken, and some believed not.” (v. 23, 24.) They 
said not, we speak against it, but “it is spoken against.” Then he did not immediately answer, but gave 
them a day, and they came to him, and he discoursed, it says, “both out of the Law of Moses, and out of 
the Prophets. And some believed, and some believed not. And when they agreed not among themselves, 
they departed, after that Paul had spoken one word, Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto 
our fathers, saying, Go unto this people, and say, Hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand; and 
seeing ye shall see, and not perceive: for the heart of this people is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of 
hearing, and their eyes have they closed; lest they should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their heart, and should be converted, and I should heal them.” (v. 25-27.) But when 
they departed, as they were opposed to each other, then he reproaches them, not because he wished to 
reproach those (that believed not), but to confirm these (that believed). “Well said Esaias,” says he to 
them. So that to the Gentiles it is given to know this mystery. No wonder then, if they did gainsay: this was 
foretold from the first. Then again he moves their jealousy (on the score) of them of the Gentiles. “Be it 
known therefore unto you, that the salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles, and that they will hear it. 
And when he had said these words, the Jews departed, and had great reasoning among themselves. And 
Paul dwelt two whole years in his own hired house, and received all that came in unto him, preaching the 
kingdom of God, and teaching those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no 
man forbidding him. Amen.” (v. 28-31.) It shows the freedom he had now: without hindrance in Rome, he 
who had been hindered in Judea; and he remained teaching there for two years. What of the (years) after 
these? 


(Recapitulation.) (d) “Who having examined me,” says he, “found nothing in me” (v. 18). When those ought 
to have rescued, they “delivered (him) into the hands of the Romans.” And such the superabundance, * * 
because those had not power to condemn but delivered him prisoner. “Not as having aught to accuse my 
nation of,” (v. 19) am I come. See what friendliness of expression “my nation:” he does not hold them as 
aliens. He does not say, I do not accuse, but, “I have not (whereof) to accuse:” although he had suffered so 
many evils at their hands. But nothing of all this does he say, nor make his speech offensive: neither does 
he seem to be sparing them as matter of favor. For this was the main point, to show that they delivered 
him prisoner to the Romans, when those ought to have condemned him. (a) “For this cause,” he says, “I 
wished to see you” (v. 20): that it might not be in any man’s power to accuse me, and to say what 
(naturally) might suggest itself (ta paristamena), that having escaped their hands I have come for this: not 
to bring evils upon others, but myself fleeing from evils. “I was compelled to appeal unto Caesar.” Observe 
them also speaking more mildly to him. “We beg,” say they: and wish to speak in exculpation of those (at 
Jerusalem). (e) Whereas they ought to accuse them, they plead for them: by the very fact of their 
exonerating them, they do in fact accuse them. (b) For this very thing was a proof that they knew 
themselves exceedingly in the wrong. Had they been confident, they would at any rate have done this, so 
that he should not have it in his power to make out his story in his own way, and besides they shrank from 
coming. And by their many times attempting they showed * * (f) “As for this sect, it is known to us,” say 
they, “that it is everywhere spoken against.” (v. 21, 21.) True, but (people) are also everywhere persuaded 
(as, in fact, here), “some were persuaded, and some believed not. And when they had appointed him a 
day,” etc. (v. 23-25.) See again how not by miracles but by Law and Prophets he puts them to silence, and 
how we always find him doing this. And yet he might also have wrought signs; but then it would no longer 
have been matter of faith. In fact, this (itself) was a great sign, his discoursing from the Law and the 
Prophets. Then that you may not deem it strange (that they believed not), he introduces the prophecy 
which saith, “Hearing ye shall hear and not understand,” more now than then: “and ye shall see and not 
perceive” (v. 26) more now than then. This is not spoken for the former sort, but for the unbelievers. How 
then? Was it contrary to the prophecy, that those believed? (“Go,”) it says, “unto this people” (that is), to 


the unbelieving people. He did not say this to insult them, but to remove the offence. “Be it known then,” 
he says, “unto you, that unto the Gentiles is sent the salvation of God. They,” says he, “will hear it too.” (v. 
28.) Then why dost thou discourse to us? Didst thou not know this? Yes, but that ye might be persuaded, 
and that I might exculpate myself, and give none a handle (against me). (c) The unbelieving were they that 
withdrew. But see how they do not now form plots against him. For in Judea they had a sort of tyranny. 
Then wherefore did the Providence of God order that he should go thither, and yet the Lord had said, “Get 
thee out quickly from Jerusalem?” (ch. xxii. 18.) That both their wickedness might be shown and Christ’s 
prophecy made good, that they would not endure to hear him: and so that all might learn that he was 
ready to suffer all things, and that the event might be for the consolation of those in Judea: for there also 
(the brethren) were suffering many grievous evils. But if while preaching the Jewish doctrines, he suffered 
thus, had he preached the doctrines of the glory of Christ, how would they have endured him? While 
“purifying himself” (ch. xxi. 26) he was intolerable, and how should he have been tolerable while 
preaching? What lay ye to his charge? What have ye heard? He spoke nothing of the kind. He was simply 
seen, and he exasperated all against him. Well might he then be set apart for the Gentiles: well might he 
be sent afar off: there also destined to discourse to the Gentiles. First he calls the Jews, then having 
shown them the facts he comes to the Gentiles. (ch. xxiv. 18.) “Well spake the Holy Ghost,” etc. But this 
saying, “The Spirit said,” is nothing wonderful: for an angel also is said to say what the Lord saith: but He 
(the Spirit) not so. When one is speaking of the things said by the angel, one does not say, Well said the 
angel, but, Well said the Lord. “Well said the Spirit:” as much as to say, It is not me that ye disbelieve. But 
God foreknew this from the first. “He discoursed,” it says, “with boldness, unhindered” (v. 31): for it is 
possible to speak with boldness, yet hindered. His boldness nothing checked: but in fact he also spoke 
unhindered. (c) “Discoursed, “ it says, “the things concerning the kingdom of God:” mark, nothing of the 
things of sense, nothing of the things present. (f) But of his affairs after the two years, what say we? (b) 
(The writer) leaves the hearer athirst for more: the heathen authors do the same (in their writings), for to 
know everything makes the reader dull and jaded. Or else he does this, (e) not having it in his power to 
exhibit it from his own personal knowledge. (a) Mark the order of God’s Providence, “I have been much 
hindered from coming unto you... having a great desire these many years to come unto you.” (Rom. xv. 
22, 23.) (d) But he fed them with hopes. (g) I am in haste to go to Spain, and “I hope,” says he, “to see you 
in my journey, and to be brought thitherward on my journey by you, if first I be filled with your company in 
some measure.” (ib. 24.) (i) Of this he says, I will come and rest together with you “in the fulness of the 
blessing of the Gospel” (ib. 29): and again “I am going to Jerusalem to minister to the saints” (ib. 25): this 
is the same that he has said here, “To do alms to my nation I came.” (Acts xxiv. 17.) (h) Do you mark how 
he did not foresee everything—that sacred and divine head, the man higher than the heavens, that had a 
soul able to grasp all at once, the holder of the first place—Paul? The man whose very name, to them that 
know him, suffices for rousing of the soul, for vigilance, for shaking off all sleep! Rome received him 
bound, coming up from the sea, saved from a ship-wreck—and was saved from the shipwreck of error. 
Like an emperor that has fought a naval battle and overcome, he entered into that most imperial city. (k) 
He was nearer now to his crown. Rome received him bound, and saw him crowned and proclaimed 
conqueror. There he had said, I will rest together with you: but this was the beginning of a course once 
more, and he added trophies to trophies, a man not to be overcome. Corinth kept him two years, and Asia 
three, and this city two for this time; a second time he again entered it, when also he was consummated. 
Thus he escaped then, and having filled the whole world, he so brought his life to a close. Why didst thou 
wish to learn what happened after these two years? Those too are such as these: bonds, tortures, 
fightings, imprisonments, lyings in wait, false accusations, deaths, day by day. Thou hast seen but a small 
part of it? How much soever thou hast seen, such is he for all the rest. As in the case of the sky, if thou see 
one part of it, go where thou wilt thou shalt see it such as this: as it is with the sun, though thou see its 
rays but in part, thou mayest conjecture the rest: so is it with Paul. His Acts thou hast seen in part; such 
are they all throughout, teeming with dangers. He was a heaven having in it the Sun of Righteousness, not 
such a sun (as we see): so that that man was better than the very heaven. Think you that this is a small 
thing—when you say “The Apostle,” immediately every one thinks of him (as), when you say “The Baptist,” 
immediately they think of John? To what shall one compare his words? To the sea, or even to the ocean? 
But nothing is equal to them. 


More copious than this (sea) are (his) streams; purer and deeper; so that one would not err in calling 
Paul’s heart both a sea and a heaven, the one for purity, the other for depth. He is a sea, having for its 
voyagers not those who sail from city to city, but those from earth to heaven: if any man sail in this sea, he 
will have a prosperous voyage. On this sea, not winds, but instead of winds the Holy and Divine Spirit 
watts the souls which sail thereon: no waves are here, no rock, no monsters: all is calm. It is a sea which 
is more calm and secure than a haven, having no bitter brine, but a pure fountain both sweeter than * *, 
and brighter and more transparent than the sun: a sea it is, not having precious stones, nor purple dye as 
ours, but treasures far better than those. He who wishes to descend into this sea, needs not divers, needs 
not oil, but much loving-kindness (philanthropias): he will find in it all the good things that are in the 
kingdom of Heaven. He will even be able to become a king, and to take the whole world into his 
possession, and to be in the greatest honor; he who sails on this sea will never undergo shipwreck, but 
will know all things well. But as those who are inexpert in this (our visible sea) are suffocated (in 
attempting to dive therein), so is it in that other sea: which is just the case with the heretics, when they 
attempt things above their strength. It behooves therefore to know the depth, or else not to venture. If we 
are to sail on this sea, let us come well-girded. “I could not,” he says, “speak unto you as unto spiritual, 
but as unto carnal.” (1 Cor. iii. 1.) Let no one who is without endurance sail on this sea. Let us provide for 


ourselves ships, that is, zeal, earnestness, prayers, that we may pass over the sea in quiet. For indeed this 
is the living water. Like as if one should get a mouth of fire, such a mouth does that man get who knows 
Paul well: like as if one should have a sharp sword, so again does such an one become invincible. And for 
the understanding of Paul’s words there is needed also a pure life. For therefore also he said: “Ye are 
become such as have need of milk, seeing ye are dull of hearing.” (Heb. v. 11, 12.) For there is, there is an 
infirmity of hearing. For as a stomach which is infirm could not take in wholesome food (which it finds) 
hard of digestion, so a soul which is become tumid and heated, unstrung and relaxed, could not receive 
the word of the Spirit. Hear the disciples saying, “This is a hard saying: who can hear it” (John vi. 60)? But 
if the soul be strong and healthy, all is most easy, all is light: it becomes more lofty and buoyant: it is more 
able to soar and lift itself on high. Knowing then these things, let us bring our soul into a healthy state: let 
us emulate Paul, and imitate that noble, that adamantine soul: that, advancing in the steps of his life, we 
may be enabled to sail through the sea of this present life, and to come unto the haven wherein are no 
waves, and attain unto the good things promised to them that love Him, through the grace and mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and Holy Ghost together be glory, might, honor, now and 
ever, world without end. Amen. 
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THE ARGUMENT 


As I keep hearing the Epistles of the blessed Paul read, and that twice every week, and often three or four 
times, whenever we are celebrating the memorials of the holy martyrs, gladly do I enjoy the spiritual 
trumpet, and get roused and warmed with desire at recognizing the voice so dear to me, and seem to 
fancy him all but present to my sight, and behold him conversing with me. But I grieve and am pained, 
that all people do not know this man, as much as they ought to know him; but some are so far ignorant of 
him, as not even to know for certainty the number of his Epistles. And this comes not of incapacity, but of 
their not having the wish to be continually conversing with this blessed man. For it is not through any 
natural readiness and sharpness of wit that even I am acquainted with as much as I do know, if I do know 
anything, but owing to a continual cleaving to the man, and an earnest affection towards him. For, what 
belongs to men beloved, they who love them know above all others; because they are interested in them. 
And this also this blessed Apostle shows in what he said to the Philippians; “Even as it is meet for me to 
think this of you all, because I have you in my heart, both in my bonds, and in the defence and 
confirmation of the Gospel.” (Phil. i. 7.) And so ye also, if ye be willing to apply to the reading of him with 
a ready mind, will need no other aid. For the word of Christ is true which saith, “Seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” (Matt. vii. 7.) But since the greater part of those who here gather 
themselves to us, have taken upon themselves the bringing up of children, and the care of a wife, and the 
charge of a family, and for this cause cannot afford to all events aroused to receive those things which 
have been brought together by others, and bestow as much attention upon the hearing of what is said as 
ye give to the gathering together of goods. For although it is unseemly to demand only so much of you, yet 
still one must be content if ye give as much. For from this it is that our countless evils have arisen—from 
ignorance of the Scriptures; from this it is that the plague of heresies has broken out; from this that there 
are negligent lives; from this labors without advantage. For as men deprived of this daylight would not 
walk aright, so they that look not to the gleaming of the Holy Scriptures must needs be frequently and 
constantly sinning, in that they are walking in the worst darkness. And that this fall not out, let us hold 
our eyes open to the bright shining of the Apostle’s words; for this man’s tongue shone forth above the 
sun, and he abounded more than all the rest in the word of doctrine; for since he labored more abundantly 
than they, he also drew upon himself a large measure of the Spirit’s grace. (1 Cor. xv. 10.) And this I 
constantly affirm, not only from his Epistles, but also from the Acts. For if there were anywhere a season 
for oratory, to him men everywhere gave place. Wherefore also he was thought by the unbelievers to be 
Mercurius, because he took the lead in speech. (Acts xiv. 12.) And as we are going to enter fully into this 
Epistle, it is necessary to give the date also at which it was written. For it is not, as most think, before all 
the others, but before all that were written from Rome, yet subsequent to the rest, though not to all of 
them. For both those to the Corinthians were sent before this: and this is plain from what he wrote at the 
end of this, saying as follows: “But now I go unto Jerusalem to minister unto the saints: for it hath pleased 
them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a certain contribution for the poor saints which are at Jerusalem.” 
(Rom. xv. 25, 26.) For in writing to the Corinthians he says: “If it be meet that I go also, they shall go with 
me” (1 Cor. xvi. 4); meaning this about those who were to carry the money from thence. Whence it is 
plain, that when he wrote to the Corinthians, the matter of this journey of his was in doubt, but when to 
the Romans, it stood now a decided thing. And this being allowed, the other point is plain, that this Epistle 
was after those. But that to the Thessalonians also seems to me to be before the Epistle to the 
Corinthians: for having written to them before, and having moved the question of alms to them, when he 
said, “But as touching brotherly love, ye need not that I write unto you: for ye yourselves are taught of 
God to love one another. And indeed ye do it toward all the brethren” (1 Thess. iv. 9, 10): then he wrote to 
the Corinthians. And this very point he makes plain in the words, “For I know the forwardness of your 


mind, for which I boast of you to them of Macedonia, that Achaia was ready a year ago, and your zeal hath 
provoked very many” (2 Cor. ix. 2): whence he shows that they were the first he had spoken to about this. 
This Epistle then is later than those, but prior (prote) to those from Rome; for he had not as yet set foot in 
the city of the Romans when he wrote this Epistle, and this he shows by saying, “For I long to see you, 
that I may impart unto you some spiritual gift.” (Rom. i. 11.) But it was from Rome he wrote to the 
Philippians; wherefore he says, “All the saints salute you, chiefly they that are of Caesar’s household” 
(Phil. iv. 22): and to the Hebrews from thence likewise, wherefore also he says, “all they of Italy salute 
them.” (Heb. xiii. 24.) And the Epistle to Timothy he sent also from Rome, when in prison; which also 
seems to me to be the last of all the Epistles; and this is plain from the end: “For I am now ready to be 
offered,” he says, “and the time of my departure is at hand.” (2 Tim. iv. 6.) But that he ended his life there, 
is clear, I may say, to every one. And that to Philemon is also very late, (for he wrote it in extreme old age, 
wherefore also he said, “as Paul the aged, and now also a prisoner in Christ Jesus”) (Philem. 9), yet 
previous to that to the Colossians. And this again is plain from the end. For in writing to the Colossians, he 
says, “All my state shall Tychicus declare unto you, whom I have sent with Onesimus, a faithful and 
beloved brother.” (Col. iv. 7.) For this was that Onesimus in whose behalf he composed the Epistle to 
Philemon. And that this was no other of the same name with him, is plain from the mention of Archippus. 
For it is he whom he had taken as worker together with himself in the Epistle to Philemon, when he 
besought him for Onesimus, whom when writing to the Colossians he stirreth up, saying, “Say to 
Archippus, Take heed to the ministry which thou hast received, that thou fulfil it.” (Col. iv. 17.) And that to 
the Galatians seems to me to be before that to the Romans. But if they have a different order in the Bibles, 
that is nothing wonderful, since the twelve Prophets, though not exceeding one another in order of time, 
but standing at great intervals from one another, are in the arrangement of the Bible placed in succession. 
Thus Haggai and Zachariah and the Messenger prophesied after Ezekiel and Daniel, and long after Jonah 
and Zephaniah and all the rest. Yet they are nevertheless joined with all those from whom they stand so 
far off in time. 


But let no one consider this an undertaking beside the purpose, nor a search of this kind a piece of 
superfluous curiosity; for the date of the Epistles contributes no little to what we are looking after. For 
when I see him writing to the Romans and to the Colossians about the same subjects, and yet not in a like 
way about the same subjects; but to the former with much condescension, as when he says, “Him that is 
weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations; for one believeth that he may eat all things, 
another, herbs” (Rom. xiv. 1, 2): who is weak, eateth weak, but to the Colossians he does not write in this 
way, though about the same things, but with greater boldness of speech: “Wherefore if ye be dead with 
Christ,” he says, “why, as though living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances (touch not, taste not, 
handle not), which all are to perish with the using, not in any honor to the satisfying of the flesh” (Col. ii. 
20-23);—I find no other reason for this difference than the time of the transaction. For at the first it was 
needful to be condescending, but afterwards it became no more so. And in many other places one may 
find him doing this. Thus both the physician and the teacher are used to do. For neither does the physician 
treat alike his patients in the first stage of their disorder, and when they have come to the point of having 
health thenceforth, nor the teacher those children who are beginning to learn and those who want more 
advanced subjects of instruction. Now to the rest he was moved to write by some particular cause and 
subject, and this he shows, as when he says to the Corinthians, “Touching those things whereof ye wrote 
unto me” (1 Cor. vii. 1): and to the Galatians too from the very commencement of the whole Epistle writes 
so as to indicate the same thing; but to these for what purpose and wherefore does he write? For one finds 
him bearing testimony to them that they are “full of goodness, being filled with all knowledge, and able 
also to admonish others.” (Rom. xv. 14.) Why then does he write to them? “Because of the grace of God,” 
he says, “which is given unto me, that I should be the minister of Jesus Christ” (ib. 15 , 16): wherefore 
also he says in the beginning: “I am a debtor; as much as in me is, I am ready to preach the Gospel to you 
that are at Rome also;” for what is said—as that they are “able to exhort others also” (Rom. i. 14, 15),— 
and the like, rather belongs to encomium and encouragement: and the correction afforded by means of a 
letter, was needful even for these; for since he had not yet been present, he bringeth the men to good 
order in two ways, both by the profitableness of his letter and by the expectation of his presence. For such 
was that holy soul, it comprised the whole world and carried about all men in itself thinking the nearest 
relationship to be that in God. And he loved them so, as if he had begotten them all, or rather showed (so 
4 mss.) a greater instinctive affection than any father (so Field: all mss. give “a father’s toward all”); for 
such is the grace of the Spirit, it exceedeth the pangs of the flesh, and displays a more ardent longing 
than theirs. And this one may see specially in the soul of Paul, who having as it were become winged 
through love, went continually round to all, abiding nowhere nor standing still. For since he had heard 
Christ saying, “Peter, lovest thou Me? feed My sheep” (John xxi. 15); and setting forth this as the greatest 
test of love, he displayed it in a very high degree. Let us too then, in imitation of him, each one bring into 
order, if not the world, or not entire cities and nations, yet at all events his own house, his wife, his 
children, his friends, his neighbors. And let no one say to me, “I am unskilled and unlearned:” nothing 
were less instructed than Peter, nothing more rude than Paul, and this himself confessed, and was not 
ashamed to say, “though I be rude in speech, yet not in knowledge.” (2 Cor. xi. 6.) Yet nevertheless this 
rude one, and that unlearned man, overcame countless philosophers, stopped the mouths of countless 
orators, and did all by their own ready mind and the grace of God. What excuse then shall we have, if we 
are not equal to twenty names, and are not even of service to them that live with us? This is but a 
pretence and an excuse—for it is not want of learning or of instruction which hindereth our teaching, but 
drowsiness and sleep. (Acts i. 15; ii. 41.) Let us then having shaken off this sleep with all diligence cleave 


to our own members, that we may even here enjoy much calm, by ordering in the fear of God them that 
are akin to us, and hereafter may partake of countless blessings through the grace and love of our Lord 
Jesus Christ towards man, through Whom, and with Whom, be glory to the Father, with the Holy Ghost, 
now, and evermore, and to all ages. Amen. 


HOMILY I 


ROM. I. 1, 2 


“Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an Apostle, separated unto the Gospel of God, (which He 
promised afore by His prophets in the Holy Scriptures.)” 


Moses having written five books, has nowhere put his own name to them, neither have they who after him 
put together the history of events after him, no nor yet has Matthew, nor John, nor Mark, nor Luke; but 
the blessed Paul everywhere in his Epistles sets his own name. Now why was this? Because they were 
writing to people, who were present, and it had been superfluous to show themselves when they were 
present. But this man sent his writings from afar and in the form of a letter, for which cause also the 
addition of the name was necessary. But if in the Epistle to the Hebrews he does not do the same, this too 
is after his own wise judgment. For since they felt prejudiced against him, lest on hearing the name at the 
outstart, they should stop up all admission to his discourse, he subtly won their attention by concealing 
the name. But if some Prophets and Solomon have put their names, this I leave as a subject for you to look 
further into hereafter, why some of them wished to put it so, and some not. For you are not to learn 
everything from me, but to take pains yourselves also and enquire further, lest ye become more dull- 
witted. 


“Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ.” Why did God change his name, and call him Paul who was Saul? It was, 
that he might not even in this respect come short of the Apostles, but that that preeminence which the 
chief of the Disciples had, he might also acquire (Mark iii. 16); and have whereon to ground a closer union 
with them. And he calls himself, the servant of Christ, yet not merely this; for there be many sorts of 
servitude. One owing to the Creation, according to which it says, “for all are Thy servants” (Ps. cxix. 91); 
and according to which it says, “Nebuchadnezzar, My servant” (Jer. xxv. 9), for the work is the servant of 
Him which made it. Another kind is that from the faith, of which it saith, “But God be thanked that ye 
were the servants of sin, but ye have obeyed from a pure heart that form of doctrine which was delivered 
unto you: being then made free from sin, ye became the servants of righteousness.” (Rom. vi. 17, 18.) 
Another is that from civil subjection (politeias), after which it saith, “Moses my servant is dead” (Jos. i. 2); 
and indeed all the Jews were servants, but Moses in a special way as shining most brightly in the 
community. Since then, in all the forms of the marvellous servitude, Paul was a servant, this he puts in the 
room of the greatest title of dignity, saying, “a servant of Jesus Christ.” And the Names appertaining to the 
dispensation he sets forth, going on upwards from the lowest. For with the Name Jesus, did the Angel 
come from Heaven when He was conceived of the Virgin, and Christ He is called from being anointed, 
which also itself belonged to the flesh. And with what oil, it may be asked, was He anointed? It was not 
with oil that He was anointed, but with the Spirit. And Scripture has instances of calling such “Christs”: 
inasmuch as the Spirit is the chief point in the unction, and that for which the oil is used. And where does 
it call those “Christs” who are not anointed with oil? “Touch not,” it says, “Mine anointed, and do My 
prophets no harm” (Ps. cv. 15), but at that time the institution of anointing with oil did not yet even exist. 


“Called an Apostle.” He styles himself “called” in all his Epistles, so showing his own candor 
(eugnomosunen), and that it was not of his own seeking that he found, but that when called he came near 
and obeyed. And the faithful, he styles, “called to be saints,” but while they had been called so far as to be 
believers, he had besides a different thing committed to his hands, namely, the Apostleship, a thing full of 
countless blessings, and at once greater than and comprehensive of, all the gifts. 


And what more need one say of it, than that whatsoever Christ was doing when present, this he 
committed to their hands when He departed. Which also Paul cries aloud, speaking thereof and 
magnifying the dignity of the Apostles’ office; “We are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
by us;” i.e. in Christ’s stead. “Separated to the Gospel of God.” (2 Cor. v. 20.) For as in a house, each one is 
set apart for divers works; thus also in the Church, there be divers distributions of ministrations. And 
herein he seems to me to hint, that he was not appointed by lot only, but that of old and from the first he 
was ordained to this office; which also Jeremy saith, that God spake concerning himself, “Before thou 
camest forth out of the womb, I sanctified thee, I ordained thee a prophet unto the nations.” (Jer. i. 5.) For 
in that he was writing to a vainglorious city, and one every way puffed up, he therefore uses every mode of 
showing that his election was of God. For he Himself called him, and Himself separated him. And he does 
this, that he may make the Epistle deserve credit, and meet an easy reception. “To the Gospel of God.” 
Not Matthew then alone is an Evangelist, nor Mark, as neither was this man alone an Apostle, but they 
also; even if he be said preeminently to be this, and they that. And he calleth it the Gospel, not for those 
good things only which have been brought to pass, but also for those which are to come. And how comes 
he to say, that the Gospel “of God” is preached by himself? for he says, “separated to the Gospel of God”— 
for the Father was manifest, even before the Gospels. Yet even if He were manifest, it was to the Jews 
only, and not even to all of these as were fitting. For neither did they know Him to be a Father, and many 


things did they conceive unworthily of Him. Wherefore also Christ saith, “The true worshippers” shall 
come, and that “the Father seeketh such to worship Him.” (John iv. 23.) But it was afterwards that He 
Himself with the Son was unveiled to the whole world, which Christ also spake of beforehand, and said, 
“that they might know Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ Whom Thou has sent.” (John xvii. 3.) But 
he calls it the “Gospel” of God, to cheer the hearer at the outstart. For he came not with tidings to make 
the countenance sad, as did the prophets with their accusations, and charges, and reproofs, but with glad 
tidings, even the “Gospel of God;” countless treasures of abiding and unchangeable blessings. 


Ver. 2. “Which He promised afore by His Prophets in the Holy Scriptures.” 


For the Lord, saith he, “shall give the word to them that proclaim glad tidings with great power” (Ps. 
Ixviii. 12, Sept.); and again, “How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of peace.” (Is. lii. 
7; Rom. x. 15.) See here both the name of the Gospel expressly and the temper of it, laid down in the Old 
Testament. For, we do not proclaim it by words only, he means, but also by acts done; since neither was it 
human, but both divine and unspeakable, and transcending all nature. Now since they have laid against it 
the charge of novelty also, He shows it to be older than the Greeks, and described aforetime in the 
Prophets. And if He gave it not from the beginning because of those that were unwilling to receive it, still, 
they that were willing did hear it. “Your father Abraham,” He says, “rejoiced to see My day, and he saw it, 
and was glad.” John viii. 56.) How then comes He to say, “Many prophets desired to see the things which 
ye see, and have not seen them?” (Matt. xiii. 17.) He means not so, as ye see and hear, the Flesh itself, and 
the very miracles before your eyes. But let me beg you to look and see what a very long time ago these 
things were foretold. For when God is about to do openly some great things, He announces them of a long 
time before, to practise men’s hearing for the reception of them when they come. 


“In the Holy Scriptures.” Because the Prophets not only spake, but also writ what they spake; nor did they 
write only, but also shadowed them forth by actions, as Abraham when he led up Isaac, and Moses when 
he lifted up the Serpent, and when he spread out his hands against Amalek, and when he offered the 
Paschal Lamb. 


Ver. 3. “Concerning His Son which was made of the seed of David, according to the flesh.” 


What dost, thou, O Paul, that after lifting up our souls so, and elevating them, and causing great and 
unutterable things to pass in show before them, and speaking of the Gospel, and that too the Gospel of 
God, and bringing in the chorus of the Prophets, and showing the whole of them heralding forth many 
years before those things which were to come: why dost thou again bring us down to David? Art thou 
conversing, oh tell me, of some man, and giving him Jesse’s son for a father? And wherein are these things 
worthy of what thou hast just spoken of? Yea, they are fully worthy. For our discourse is not, saith he, of 
any bare man. Such was my reason for adding, “according to the flesh;” as hinting that there is also a 
Generation of the Same after the Spirit. And why did he begin from that and not from this the higher? It is 
because that was what Matthew, and Luke, and Mark, began from. For he who would lead men by the 
hand to Heaven, must needs lead them upwards from below. So too was the actual dispensation ordered. 
First, that is, they saw Him a man upon earth, and then they understood Him to be God. In the same 
direction then, as He Himself had framed His teaching, did His disciple also shape out the way which 
leadeth thither. Therefore the generation according to the flesh is in his language placed first in order, not 
because it was first, but because he was for leading the hearer from this up to that. 


Ver. 4. “And declared to be the Son of God with power, according to the Spirit of Holiness, by the 
resurrection from the dead, even Jesus Christ.” 


What is said has been made obscure by the close-folding of the words, and so it is necessary to divide it. 
What then is it, which he says? We preach, says he, Him Who was made of David. But this is plain. 
Whence then is it plain, that this incarnate “Person” was also the Son of God? First, it is so from the 
prophets; wherefore he says, “Which He had promised afore by the Prophets in the Holy Scriptures.” (v. 
2.) And this way of demonstration is no weak one. And next also from the very way of His Generation: 
which also he sets forth by saying, “of the seed of David according to the flesh:” for He broke the rule of 
nature. Thirdly, from the miracles which He did, yielding a demonstration of much power, for “in power” 
means this. Fourthly, from the Spirit which He gave to them that believe upon Him, and through which He 
made them all holy, wherefore he saith, “according to the Spirit of holiness.” For it was of God only to 
grant such gifts. Fifthly, from the Resurrection; for He first and He alone raised Himself: and this Himself 
too said to be above all a miracle sufficient to stop the mouths even of them that behaved shamelessly. 
For, “Destroy this Temple,” He says, “and in three days I will raise it up” (John xix.); and, “When ye have 
lifted” Me “up from the earth, then shall ye know that I am He” (ib. viii. 28); and again, This “generation 
seeketh after a sign; and there shall no sign be given unto it, but the sign of Jonas.” (Matt. xii. 39.) What 
then is the being “declared?” being shown, being manifested, being judged, being confessed, by the 
feeling and suffrage of all; by Prophets, by the marvelous Birth after the Flesh, by the power which was in 
the miracles, by the Spirit, through which He gave sanctification, by the Resurrection, whereby He put an 
end to the tyranny of death. 


Ver. 5. “By Whom we have received grace and Apostleship for obedience to the faith.” 


See the candor of the servant. He wishes nothing to be his own, but all his Master’s. And indeed it was the 
Spirit that gave this. Wherefore He saith, “I have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now. Howbeit when He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He will guide you into all truth” John xvi. 12): and 
again, “Separate Me Paul and Barnabas.” (Acts xiii. 2.) And in the Epistle to the Corinthians, he says, that 
“to one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom, to another the word of knowledge” (1 Cor. xii. 8, 11); 
and that It divideth all as It willeth. And in addressing the Milesians, he says, “Over which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you shepherds and overseers.” (Acts xx. 28.) You see, he calls the things of the Spirit, the 
Son’s, and the things of the Son, the Spirit’s. “Grace and Apostleship;” that is, it is not we that have 
achieved for ourselves, that we should become Apostles. For it was not by having toiled much and labored 
that we had this dignity allotted to us, but we received grace, and the successful result is a part of the 
heavenly gift. “For obedience to the faith.” So it was not the Apostles that achieved it, but grace that 
paved the way before them. For it was their part to go about and preach, but to persuade was of God, Who 
wrought in them. As also Luke saith, that “He opened their heart” (Acts xvi. 14); and again, To whom it 
was given to hear the word of God. “To obedience;” he says not, to questioning and parade (kataskeuen) 
of argument but “to obedience.” For we were not sent, he means, to argue, but to give those things which 
we had trusted to our hands. For when the Master declareth aught, they that hear should not be nice and 
curious handlers of what is told them, but receivers only; for this is why the Apostles were sent, to speak 
what they had heard, not to add aught from their own stock, and that we for our part should believe—that 
we should believe what?—”concerning His Name.” Not that we should be curious about the essence, but 
that we should believe on the Name; for this it was which also wrought the miracles. For it says, “in the 
Name of Jesus Christ rise up and walk.” (Acts iii. 6.) And this too requireth faith, neither can one grasp 
aught of these things by reasoning (logismho katalabhein). “Among all nations, among whom are ye also 
the called of Jesus Christ.” What? did Paul preach then to all the nations? Now that he ran through the 
whole space from Jerusalem to Illyricum, and from thence again went forth to the very ends of the earth, 
is plain from what he writes to the Romans; but even if he did not come to all, yet still what he says is not 
false, for he speaks not of himself alone, but of the twelve Apostles, and all who declared the word after 
them. And in another sense, one should not see any fault to find with the phrase, if about himself, when 
one considers his ready mind, and how that after death he ceaseth not to preach in all parts of the world. 
And consider how he extols the gift, and shows that it is great and much more lofty than the former, since 
the old things were with one nation, but this gift drew sea and land to itself. And attend to this too, how 
free the mind of Paul is from all flattery; for when conversing with the Romans, who were seated as it 
were upon a sort of summit of the whole world, he attaches no more to them than to the other nations, nor 
does he on the score of their being then in power and ruling, say, that they have in spiritual things also 
any advantage. But as (he means) we preach to all the nations, so do we to you, numbering them with 
Scythians and Thracians: for if he did not wish to show this, it were superfluous to say “Among whom are 
ye also.” And this he does to take down their high spirit (kenhon to phusema) and to prostrate the swelling 
vanity of their minds, and to teach them to honor others alike to themselves: and so he proceeds to speak 
upon this very point. 


Ver. 6. “Among whom are ye also the called of Jesus Christ.” 


That is, along with whom ye also are: and he does not say, that he called the others with you, but you with 
the others. For if in Christ Jesus there is neither bond nor free, much less is there king and private man. 
For even ye were called and did not come over of yourselves. 


Ver. 7. “To all that be in Rome, beloved of God, called to be saints: grace to you and peace from God our 
Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


See how continually he puts the word “called,” saying, “called to be an Apostle; among whom ye also are 
called; to all that be in Rome, called:” and this he does not out of superfluity of words, but out of a wish to 
remind them of the benefit. For since among them which believed, it was likely that there would be some 
of the consuls (hupaton; Ben. consulares) and rulers as well as poor and common men, casting aside the 
inequality of ranks, he writes to them all under one appellation. But if in things which are more needful 
and which are spiritual, all things are set forth as common both to slaves and to free, for instance, the 
love from God, the calling, the Gospel, the adoption, the grace, the peace, the sanctification, all things 
else, how could it be other than the uttermost folly, whom God had joined together, and made to be of 
equal honor in the greater things, those to divide on account of things on earth? on this ground, I 
presume, from the very outstart, this blessed Apostle, after casting out this mischievous disease, conducts 
them to the mother of blessings, humble-mindedness. This made servants better, since they learnt that 
they should take no harm from their servitude, while they had the true freedom; this would incline 
masters to be gentle, as being instructed that they have no advantage in being free, unless the goods of 
faith have the first place given them. And that you may learn that he was not doing this to work confusion, 
by dashing all things, but still knew the best distinction, he wrote not simply to all that were in Rome, but 
with a definition added, “beloved of God.” For this is the best discrimination, and shows whence the 
sanctification was. Whence then was the sanctification? from Love. For after saying, “beloved,” then he 
proceeds, “called to be saints,” showing that it is from this that the fount of all blessings is. But saints he 
calls all the faithful. “Grace unto you and peace.” 


Oh address, that bringeth countless blessings to us! This also Christ bade the Apostles to use as their first 


word when entering into houses. (Luke x. 5.) Wherefore it is from this that Paul also in all places takes his 
beginning, from grace and peace; for it was no small war which Christ put an end to, but indeed one 
varying and of every kind and of a long season (toikilon kai tantodapon); and this not from our labors, but 
through His grace. Since then love presented us with grace, and grace with peace, having set them down 
in the due order of an address, he prays over them that they may abide perpetual and unmoved, so that no 
other war may again be blown into flame, and beseeches Him that gave, to keep these things firmly 
settled, saying as follows, “Grace be unto you and peace from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
See in this passage, the “from” is common to the Son and the Father, and this is equivalent to “of whom.” 
For he did not say, Grace be unto you and peace from God the Father, “through” our Lord Jesus Christ; 
but, “from God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” Strange! how mighty is the love of God! we which 
were enemies and disgraced, have all at once become saints and sons. For when he calls Him Father, he 
shows them to be sons; and when he says sons, he has unveiled the whole treasure of blessings. 


Let us then keep showing a conversation worthy of the gift, and hold on in peace and holiness. For other 
dignities are but for a time, and are brought to an end along with this life present, and may be bought 
with money (whence one might say they are not dignities at all but names of dignities only, having their 
strength in the investiture of fine array and the servility of attendants), but this as having been given of 
God, the gift of sanctification and adoption, is not broken through even by death, but even here maketh 
men conspicuous, and also departs with us upon our journey to the life to come. For he that holdeth on in 
the adoption, and keeps an exact watch upon his holiness, is much brighter and more happy even than he 
that is arrayed with the diadem itself, and has the purple; and has the delight of abundant peace in the 
present life and is nurtured up with goodly hopes, and hath no ground for worry and disturbance, but 
enjoys constant pleasure; for as for good spirits and joy, it is not greatness of power, not abundance of 
wealth, not pomp of authority, not strength of body, not sumptuousness of the table, not the adorning of 
dresses, nor any other of the things in man’s reach that ordinarily produces them, but spiritual success, 
and a good conscience alone. And he that hath this cleansed, even though he be clad in rags and 
struggling with famine, is of better spirits than they that live so softly. So too he that is conscious of 
wicked deeds, even though he may gather to himself all men’s goods, is the most wretched of all men. For 
this cause Paul, living in continual hunger and nakedness, and being scourged every day was joyful, and 
went more softly than they that were then emperors. But Ahab though a king, and indulging in a 
sumptuous luxury, when he had done that one sin, groaned and was out of spirits, and his countenance 
was fallen both before the sin and after the sin. If then we wish to enjoy pleasure, above all things else let 
us shun wickedness, and follow after virtue; since it is not in the nature of things for one to have a share 
thereof on any other terms, even if we were mounted upon the king’s throne itself. Wherefore also Paul 
saith, “But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace.” (Gal. v. 22.) This fruit then let us keep growing by us, 
that we may be in the fruition of joy here, and may obtain the kingdom to come, by the grace and love 
towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom and with Whom, be glory to the Father, and to the 
Holy Spirit, now and always, even unto all ages. Amen. 


HOMILY II 


ROM. I. 8 


“First, I thank my God through Jesus Christ for you all, that your faith is spoken of throughout the whole 
world.” 


An exordium worthy of this blessed spirit, and able to teach all men to offer unto God the firstlings of their 
good deeds and words, and to render thanks not only for their own, but also for others’ well-doings: which 
also maketh the soul pure from envy and grudging, and draweth God in a greater measure towards the 
loving spirit of them that so render thanks. Wherefore also elsewhere he says, “Blessed be God and the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessing.” (Eph. i. 3.) And it is 
fitting that we render thanks not only when rich, but also when poor, not when in health only, but also 
when sick, not when we thrive only, but also when we have to bear the reverse. For when our affairs are 
borne onward with a fair wind, to be thankful is not matter of wonder. But when no small tempests be 
upon us, and the vessel veers about and is in jeopardy, then is the great time for displaying patience and 
goodness of heart. For this cause Job also gained a crown from hence, and the shameless mouth of the 
devil did he stop, and show clearly that not even when he saw good days was it through his wealth that he 
was thankful, but through his much love toward God. And see too what things he is thankful for: not for 
things earthly and perishing, as power and authority and glory (for these things are of no account), but for 
real blessings, faith and boldness of speech. And with how much feeling he gives thanks: for he saith not 
“to God,” but “to my God,” which also the Prophets do, so making that which is common to all their own. 
And what is there wonderful in the Prophets doing so? For God himself plainly does it continually to His 
servants, calling Himself the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, as peculiarly theirs. “That your faith is 
spoken of throughout the whole world.” What then, had the whole world heard of the faith of the Romans? 
Yes, the whole, according to him. (Or, since that time, phasa ex ekeinou). And it is not a thing unlikely. For 
the city was not one of no note, but as being upon a sort of eminence it was on every account conspicuous. 
But consider, I pray, the power of the preaching, how in a short time by means of publicans and fishermen 
it took hold upon the very head of all cities, and Syrians became the teachers and guides of Romans. He 
attests then two excellencies in them, both that they believed, and that they believed with boldness, and 


that so great as that the fame of them reached into all the world. “For your faith,” he says “is spoken of 
throughout the whole world. Your faith,” not your verbal disputations, nor your questionings, nor your 
syllogisms. And yet there were there many hindrances to the teaching. For having recently acquired the 
empire of the world they were elated, and lived in riches and luxury, and fishermen brought the preaching 
there, and they Jews and of the Jews, a nation hated and had in abomination among all men; and they 
were bidden to worship the Crucified, Who was brought up in Judea. And with the doctrine the teachers 
proclaimed also an austere life to men who were practised in softness, and were agitated about things 
present. And they that proclaimed it were poor and common men, of no family, and born of men of no 
family. But none of these things hindered the course of the word. So great was the power of the Crucified 
as to carry the word round everywhere. “For it is spoken of,” he says, “in all the world.” He says not, it is 
manifested, but, is spoken of, as if all men had them in their mouths. And indeed when he bears witness of 
this in the Thessalonians, he adds another thing also. For after saying, “from you sounded out the word of 
God,” he adds, “so that we need not to speak anything.” (1 Thess. i. 8.) For the disciples had come into the 
place of teachers, by their boldness of speech instructing all, and drawing them to themselves. For the 
preaching came not anywhere to a stand, but went over the whole world more rapidly than fire. But here 
there is only thus much—"it is spoken of.” He well says that “it is spoken of,” showing that there was no 
need to add aught to what was said, or to take away. For a messenger’s business is this, to convey from 
one to another only what is told him. For which cause also the priest is called a “messenger” (Mal. ii. 7), 
because he speaks not his own words, but those of Him that sent him. And yet Peter had preached there. 
But he reckons what was his, to be his own as well. In such degree, as I said before, was he beyond 
measure clear of all grudging! 


Ver. 9. “For God is my witness, whom I serve with my spirit in the Gospel of His Son.” 


Words these of an Apostle’s bowels of affection, the showing forth this of fatherly concernment! And what 
is it which he says, and why does he call God to witness? He had to declare his feeling toward them. Since 
then he had not as yet ever seen them, he therefore called no man to witness, but Him Who entereth in 
the hearts. For since he was saying, “I love you,” and as a token thereof alleged his praying continually for 
them, and wishing to come to them, and neither was this self-evident, he betakes himself to the 
trustworthy testimony. Will then any one of you be able to boast that he remembers, when praying at his 
house (epi thes oikias) the entire body of the Church? I think not. But Paul drew near to God in behalf not 
of one city only, but of the whole world, and this not once, or twice, or thrice, but continually. But if the 
continually bearing any one about in one’s memory would not happen without much love; to have any in 
one’s prayers, and to have them there continually, think what great affection and friendship that implies. 
But when he says, “Whom I serve with my spirit in the Gospel of His Son,” he shows us at once the grace 
of God, and also his own humble-mindedness; the grace of God because He entrusted to him so great a 
matter; but his own humility, because he imputes it all not to his own zeal, but to the assistance of the 
Spirit. But the addition of “the Gospel,” shows the kind of ministry. For there are many and diverse modes 
of service. And as under kings all are ranged under one that beareth kingly power, and all have not to 
minister (diakonhountai) about the same thing, but to one belongeth the ministry of ruling armies and to 
another that of ordering cities and to another again that of keeping treasures in the storehouses, thus also 
in spiritual things, one serveth God and laboreth (latreuei kaidouleuei) in believing and ordering his own 
life well, and another in undertaking the care of strangers, and another in taking in hand the patronship of 
them that be in need. As even during the Apostle’s own time, they of Stephen’s company served God in 
the guardianship of the widows, others (alloi2 mss., all hon) in the teaching of the word, of whom also 
Paul was serving in the preaching of the Gospel. And this was the fashion of his service: for it was to this 
that he was appointed. On this account, he not only calls God to witness, but also says what he was 
entrusted with, to show that having so great things put into his hands, he would not have called Him Who 
trusted them to him to witness what was false. And therewith he wished to make another point out also, 
viz. that he could not but have this love and care for them. For that they might not say “who art thou? and, 
from whence? that thou sayest that thou art anxious over a city so great, and most imperial,” he shows 
that he must needs have this care, if at least the sort of service that was committed to him, was to declare 
the Gospel: for he that hath this put into his hands, must needs have continually upon his mind them that 
are to receive the word. And he shows another thing besides this by saying, “in my spirit;” that this 
service is much higher than either the Gentile or the Jewish. For the Gentile is both fleshly and in error, 
and the Jewish is true indeed, yet even this is fleshly. But that of the Church is the opposite of the Gentile, 
but more lofty than the Jewish by a great deal. For the mode of our service is not with sheep and oxen and 
smoke and fat, but by a spiritual soul, which Christ also shows in saying that “God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” (John iv. 24.) 


“In the Gospel of His Son.” Having said above that it was the Father’s Gospel, here he says it is the Son’s. 
So indifferent is it to say the Father’s or the Son’s! For he had learnt from that blessed voice that the 
things of the Father are the Son’s, and the things of the Son are the Father’s. For “all Mine are Thine, and 
Thine are Mine.” (John xvii. 10.) 


“That without ceasing I make mention of you always in my prayers.” This is the part of genuine love, and 
he seems indeed to be saying some one thing, yet states four things even here. Both that he remembers, 
and that he does so continually, and that it is in his prayers, and that it is to ask great things for them. 


Ver. 10, 11. “Making request, if by any means now at length I might have a prosperous journey by the will 
of God to come unto you.” 


You see him painfully desiring to see them, and yet not enduring to see them contrary to what seemed 
good unto God, but having his longing mingled with the fear of God. For he loved them, and was eager to 
come to them. Yet he did not, because he loved them, desire to see them, contrary to what seemed good 
unto God. This is true love, not as we love who err on both sides from the laws of love: for either we love 
no one, or if we ever do love, we love contrary to what seemeth good unto God, acting in both against the 
Divine law. And if these things be grievous (phortika) when spoken of, they are more grievous when done. 
And how do we love contrary to what seems good to God? (you will say.) When we neglect Christ pining 
with hunger, and provide our children and friends and relations above their needs. Or rather what need to 
carry the subject further. For if any one will examine his own conscience, he will find that this takes place 
in many things. But such was not that blessed person, but he knew both how to love and to love as he 
ought (3 mss. omit “as he ought”), and as was fitting, and though exceeding all men in loving, he 
transgressed not the measures of love. See then two things thrive extremely in him, fear of God, and also 
longing towards the Romans. For to be praying continually, and not to desist when he obtained not, shows 
exceeding love. But while loving, thus to continue yielding to the will of God, shows intense reverence. In 
another place, however, having “thrice besought the Lord” (2 Cor. xii. 8), he not only did not receive, but 
on the contrary, when he did not receive, he was very thankful for not having been heard. So, in all things 
did he look to God. But here he received, though not when he asked, but after delay, and neither hereat 
was he discontented. And these things I mention that we may not repine at not being heard, or at being 
heard slowly. For we are not better than Paul, who confesses his thankfulness for both, and with good 
ground. For when he had once given himself up to the all-governing Hand, and put himself with as much 
subjection under it, as clay under the potter, he followed wheresoever God led. Having then said that he 
desired to see them, he mentioned also the cause of his desire; and what is it? 


Ver. 11. “That I may impart unto you some spiritual gift, to the end ye may be established.” 


For it was not merely as many now go travelling in a needless and profitless way that he also went, but for 
necessary and very urgent ends. And he does not tell them his meaning openly, but by way of hints, for he 
does not say that I may teach you, that I may instruct you, that I may fill up that which is wanting; but, 
“that I may impart;” showing, that it is not his own things which he is giving them, but that he was 
imparting to them what he had received. And here again he is unassuming, in saying “some,” he means, a 
small one, and suited to my powers. And what may this small one be which thou art now going to impart? 
This it is, he says, “to the end that ye may be established.” This then also cometh of grace, namely, the 
being unwavering and standing fast. But when you hear of grace, think not that the reward of resolve on 
our part is thereby cast aside; for he speaks of grace, not to disparage the labor of resolve on our part, but 
to undermine (hupotemnomenos, as piercing a thing inflated) the haughtiness of an insolent spirit 
(aponoias). Do not thou then, because that Paul hath called this a gift of grace, grow supine. For he knows 
how, in his great candor, to call even well doings, graces; because even in these we need much influence 
from above. But in saying, “to the end that ye may be established,” he covertly shows that they needed 
much correction: for what he would say is this: Of a “long time I have both desired” and prayed to see 
you, for no other reason than that I may “stablish, strengthen, fix” you thoroughly in the word of God, so 
that ye be not continually wavering. But he does not express himself so (for he would have shocked them), 
but in another way he hints to them the same thing, though in a subdued tone. For when he says, “to the 
end that ye may be established,” he makes this plain. Then since this also was very irksome, see how he 
softens it by the sequel. For that they may not say, are we wavering, and carried about? and need we 
speech of yours in order to stand fast? he anticipates and does away any gainsaying of the kind, by saying 
as follows. 


Ver. 12. “That is, that I may be comforted together with you by the mutual faith both of you and me.” 


As if he said, Do not suspect that I spoke to accuse you. It was not with this feeling that I said what I did. 
But what may it be that I wished to say? Ye are undergoing many tribulations, being drenched on every 
side (by those who persecute you periantloumenoi. 3 mss. parenochloumenoi, harassed). I desired then to 
see you, that I might comfort you, or rather, not that I might comfort you only, but that I might myself 
receive comfort. See the wisdom of the teacher. He said, to the end that “ye may be strengthened;” he 
knew that what he had said would be heavy and irksome to the disciples. He says, “to the end that ye may 
be comforted.” But this again is heavy, not indeed to such a degree as the former, still it is heavy. He then 
pares down what is galling in this also, smoothing his speech on every side, and rendering it easy of 
acceptance. For he does not say barely, “to be comforted,” but, “to be comforted together with you;” nor 
was he content with this but he puts in a further lenitive, when he says, “by the mutual faith both of you 
and me.” Oh how great was his humble-mindedness! He showed himself also to be in need of them, and 
not them only of him. And he puts the disciples in the position of teachers, not letting any superiority 
remain upon his own side, but pointing out their full equality. For the gain is mutual, he means, and I need 
the comfort from you, and you that from me. And how comes this to pass? “Through the mutual faith both 
of you and me.” For as in the case of fire, if any one gather together many lights, it is a bright flame that 
he kindles, thus also does it naturally happen with the faithful. For when we be by ourselves, torn away 
from others, we are somehow in worse spirits. But when we see one another, and are entwined with the 


members of our own selves, great is the comfort we receive. You must not look to the present time, during 
which, by God’s grace, both in city and in the desert itself, there be many hosts of believers, and all 
impiety hath been driven out; but consider, in that time, how great a good it was both for disciples to see 
their master, and for brethren who had come from another city to be seen of brethren. But that I may 
make what I am saying plainer, let me bring the matter to an example. For if it should even happen and 
come to pass (may it never do so!) that we had been carried away to the land of the Persians or Scythians 
or other barbarians, and had been scattered (7 mss. “torn asunder”) by twos and threes in their cities, and 
were then suddenly to see any one of those here coming to us, reflect what a harvest of comfort we should 
reap of it! See ye not those too who are in the prisons, it they see any of their acquaintance, how they 
revive, and are quite fluttering with the pleasure? But if I compare those days with captivity and 
imprisonment, count it no wonder. For these suffered far harder things than those, scattered as they were, 
and driven about, and dwelling in the midst of famine and of wars, and tremblingly expecting daily death, 
and suspecting friends and kindred and relatives, and dwelling in the world as in a strange land, aye, and 
in far harder plight than they who live in another’s country. This is why he says, “to the end that ye may 
be established and comforted with us by our mutual faith.” And this he says, not as though himself needed 
any assistance from them (far from it; for how should the pillar of the Church, who was stronger than iron 
and the rock, the spiritual adamant, who was equal to the charge of countless cities), but that he should 
not make his language impetuous and his reproof vehement, he says, that he himself also needs their 
consolation. But if any one here should say, that the comfort was his gladness at the increase of their faith, 
and that Paul needed this, he would not be mistaking his meaning in this way either. If then thou desire, 
one might say, and pray, and wilt gain comfort and give comfort by it, what is there to hinder thy coming? 
By way of dissipating this suspicion then, he proceeds. 


Ver. 13. “Now I would not have you ignorant, brethren, that oftentimes I desired to come unto you (but 
was let hitherto).” 


Here is a compliance great as that of slaves, and a plain exhibition of his excellent temper 
(eugnomosunes)! For, that he was let, he says, but why, he does not go on to say. For he does not pry into 
the command of his Master, but only obeys. And yet one might expect a person to start questions, as to 
why God hindered a city so conspicuous and great, and towards which the whole world was looking, from 
enjoying such a teacher, and that for so long a time. For he that had overcome the governing city, could 
easily go on to the subjects of it. But he that let alone the more royal one, and lay in wait about the 
dependents, had the main point left neglected. But none of these things does he busy himself with, but 
yields to the incomprehensibleness of Providence, thereby both showing the right tone of his soul, and 
instructing us all never to call God to account for what happens, even though what is done seem to 
trouble the minds of many. For the Master’s part it is alone to enjoin, the servants’ to obey. And this is why 
he says, that he was let, but not for what cause; for he means, even I do not know; ask not then of me the 
counsel or mind of God. For neither “shall the thing formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thou made 
me thus?” For why, tell me, do you even seek to learn it? do you not know that all things are under His 
care, that He is wise, that He doeth nothing at a mere hazard, that He loveth thee more than they who 
begat thee, and goes exceeding far beyond a father’s yearnings of affection to thee, and a mother’s 
anxiousness. Seek then no more, and go not a step further; for this is sufficient consolation for thee: since 
even then it was well ordered for the Romans. And if thou knowest not the manner, take it not to heart: for 
this is a main feature of faith, even when in ignorance of the manner of the dispensation, to receive what 
is told us of His Providence. 


Paul then having succeeded in what he was earnest about (and what was this? to show that it was not as 
slighting them that he did not come to them, but because, though greatly desiring it, he was hindered), 
and having divested himself of the accusation of remissness, and having persuaded them that he was not 
less desirous to see them than themselves, further shows his love to them by other things. For even when 
I was hindered he means, I did not stand aloof from the attempt, but I kept attempting always yet was 
always hindered, yet never did I stand aloof thus, without falling out with the will of God, still keeping my 
love. For by his purposing it to himself and not standing aloof from it, he showed his affection; but 
through his being hindered and yet not struggling against it, all his love to God. “That I might have some 
fruit among you also.” Yet he had told them the cause of his longing before, and shown that it was 
becoming him; but still here also, he states it, clearing away all their suspicion. For since the city was 
conspicuous, and in the whole extent of sea and land had no equal to many even the mere desire of 
becoming acquainted with it became a reason (prophasis) for a journey to it; that they might not think 
anything of the sort about Paul, or suspect that, merely with a view to glory in claiming them to himself he 
desired to be present there, he repeatedly lays down the ground of his desire, and before he says, it was 
that “I may impart to you some spiritual gift,” that I desired to see you; but here more clearly, “that I 
might have some fruit among you also even as among other Gentiles.” The rulers he puts with the 
subjects, and after the countless triumphs and victories and the glory of the consuls, he puts them with 
the barbarians, and with good reason too. For where the nobility of faith is, there is none barbarian, none 
Grecian, none stranger, none citizen, but all mount up to one height of dignity. And see him here also 
unassuming, for he does not say, that I may teach and instruct, but what? “that I might have some fruit.” 
And not fruit, simply, but “some fruit.” Again, depreciating his own share therein just as he had said 
above, “that I may impart some gift.” And then to repress them too, as I said also before, he says, “even as 
among other Gentiles.” For, I do not, because you are rich, and have the advantage of others, show less 


concern about the others. For it is not the rich that we are seeking, but the faithful. Where now are the 
wise of the Greeks, they that wear long beards and that are clad in open dress, and puff forth great words 
(ta megala phushontes)? All Greece and all barbarian lands has the tentmaker converted. But Plato, who 
is so cried up and carried about among them, coming a third time to Sicily with the bombast of those 
words of his, with his brilliant reputation (hupslepseos), did not even get the better of a single king, but 
came off so wretchedly, as even to have lost his liberty. But this tentmaker ran over not Sicily alone or 
Italy, but the whole world; and while preaching too he desisted not from his art, but even then sewed 
skins, and superintended the workshop. And even this did not give offence to those who were born of 
consuls, and with very good reason, for it is not their trades and occupations, but falsehood and forged 
doctrines, which usually render teachers easy subjects of contempt. And for this reason, even Athenians 
still laugh at the former. But this man even barbarians attend to, and even foolish and ignorant men. For 
his preaching is set forth to all alike, it knows no distinction of rank, no preeminence of nation, no other 
thing of the sort; for faith alone does it require, and not reasonings. Wherefore it is most worthy of 
admiration, not only because it is profitable and saving, but that it is readily admissible and easy (Sav. 
“lovable”), and comprehensible to all: which is a main object in the Providence of God, who setteth forth 
His blessings to all in common. 


For what He did in respect of the sun and the moon and the earth and the sea and other things, not giving 
the rich and the wise a greater share of the benefits of these, and a less to the poor, but setting forth the 
enjoyment of them to all alike, this also did He with regard to the preaching, and even in a much greater 
degree, by how much this is more indispensable than they. Wherefore Paul repeatedly says, “among all the 
Gentiles,” to show that he in no respect favors them, but is fulfilling his Master’s command, and sending 
them away to thanksgiving to the God of all, he says; 


Ver. 14. “I am a debtor to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, both to the wise and to the unwise.” 


Which also he said when writing to the Corinthians. And he says it, to ascribe the whole to God. (1 Cor. ix. 
16.) 


Ver. 15. “So, as much as in me is, I am ready to preach the Gospel to you that are at Rome also.” 


Oh, noble soul! having taken on him a task laden of so great dangers, a voyage across the sea, 
temptations, plottings, risings—for it was likely, that one who was going to address so great a city which 
was under the tyrannic sway of impiety, should undergo temptations thick as snowflakes; and it was in 
this way that he lost his life in this city, being cut off by the tyrant of it—yet still expecting to undergo so 
great troubles, for none of these did he become less energetic, but was in haste and was in travail and 
was ready-minded. Wherefore he says, “So, as much as in me is, I am ready to preach the Gospel to you 
that are at Rome also.” 


Ver. 16. “For Iam not ashamed of the Gospel.” 


“What sayest thou, O, Paul? When it were fitting to say, that I boast, and am proud, and luxuriate in it; 
thou sayest not this, but what is less than this, that thou art “not ashamed,” which is not what we usually 
say of things very glorious. What then is this which he says, and why does he thus speak? while yet he 
exults over it more than over heaven. At least, in writing to the Galatians, he said, “God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (Gal. vi. 14.) How then comes he here to say, not 
that I even glory, but that “I am not ashamed?” The Romans were most anxiously eager about the things of 
the world, owing to their riches, their empire, their victories; and their kings they reckoned to be equal to 
the gods, and so they even called them. And for this cause too, they worshipped them with temples and 
with altars and with sacrifices. Since then they were thus puffed up, but Paul was going to preach Jesus, 
who was thought to be the carpenter’s son, who was brought up in Judea, and that in the house of a mean 
woman, who had no body guards, who was not encircled in wealth, but even died as a culprit with 
robbers, and endured many other inglorious things; and it was likely that they were concealing 
themselves as not as yet knowing any of the unspeakable and great things: for this reason he says, “I am 
not ashamed,” having still to teach them not to be ashamed. For he knew that if they succeeded in this, 
they would speedily go on and come to glorying also: and do you then, if you hear any one saying, Dost 
thou worship the Crucified? be not ashamed, and do not look down, but luxuriate in it, be bright-faced at 
it, and with the eyes of a free man, and with uplifted look, take up your confession; and if he say again, 
Dost thou worship the Crucified? say in reply to him, Yes! and not the adulterer, not the insulter of his 
father, not the murderer of his children (for such be all the gods they have ), but Him who by the Cross 
stopped the mouths of devils, and did away with their countless juggleries. For the Cross is for our sakes, 
being the work of unspeakable Love towards man, the sign of His great concern for us. And in addition to 
what has been said, since they were puffed up with great pomposity of speech and with their cloak of 
external wisdom, I, he means to say, bidding an entire farewell to these reasonings, come to preach the 
Cross, and am not ashamed because of it: “for it is the power of God to salvation.” For since there is a 
power of God to chastisement also (for when He chastised the Egyptians, He said, “This is My great 
power, “) Joel ii. 25) and a power to destruction, (for “fear Him,” He says, “that is able to destroy both 
body and soul in hell”), (Matt. x. 28) for this cause he says, it is not these that I come to bring, the powers 
of chastisement and punishment, but those of salvation. What then? Did not the Gospel tell of these things 
also, namely, the account of hell, and that of the outer darkness, and of the venomous worm? And yet we 


know of these from no other source than the Gospel. In what sense then does he say, “the power of God 
unto salvation?” Attend only to what follows. “To every one that believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek.” 


For it is not to all absolutely, but to them that receive it. For though thou be a Grecian (i.e. Heathen), and 
even one that has run into every kind of vice, though a Scythian, though a barbarian, though a very brute, 
and full of all irrationality, and burdened with the weights of endless sins, no sooner hast thou received 
the word concerning the Cross, and been baptized, than thou hast blotted out all these; and why says he 
here, “to the Jew first, and also to the Greek?” What meaneth this difference? and yet he has often said, 
“Neither circumcision is anything, nor uncircumcision” (1 Cor. vii. 19. See Gal. v. 6 and vi. 15); how then 
doth he here discriminate, setting the Jew before the Greek? Now why is this? seeing that by being first 
he does not therefore receive any more of the grace (for the same gift is bestowed both on this person and 
that,) but the “first” is an honor in order of time only. For he has no such advantage as that of receiving 
greater righteousness, but is only honored in respect of his receiving it first. Since in the case of those 
that are enlightened (you that are initiated know what is meant,) all run to the baptism, yet not all at the 
same hour, but one first and another second. Yet the first doth not receive more than the second, nor he 
than the person after him, but all enjoy the same gifts. The “first” then here is an honor in word, not a 
superiority in grace. Then after saying, “unto salvation,” he enhances the gift further, by showing that it 
stayeth not at the present point, but proceedeth farther. For this is what he sets forth, when he says, 


Ver. 17. “For therein is the righteousness of God revealed.” 


But he who hath become just shall live, not for the present life only, but for that which is to come. And he 
hints not only this, but also another thing along with this, namely, the brightness and gloriousness of such 
a life. For since it is possible to be saved, yet not without shame (as many are saved of those, who by the 
royal humanity are released from punishment), that no one may suspect this upon hearing of safety, he 
adds also righteousness; and righteousness, not thine own, but that of God; hinting also the abundance of 
it and the facility. For you do not achieve it by toilings and labors, but you receive it by a gift from above, 
contributing one thing only from your own store, “believing.” Then since his statement did not seem 
credible, if the adulterer and effeminate person, and robber of graves, and magician, is not only to be 
suddenly freed from punishment but to become just, and just too with the highest righteousness; he 
confirms his assertion from the Old Testament. And first with a short sentence, he lays open a vast sea of 
histories to one who has a capacity for seeing them. For after having said, “from faith to faith,” he sends 
the hearer back to the dispensations of God, which took place thus in the Old Testament, which, when 
writing to the Hebrews, he explains with his usual great wisdom, showing that both the just and the 
sinners were justified in that way even then, wherefore also he made mention both of the harlot and of 
Abraham. But then here, after having just hinted at it (for he was running on to another and a pressing 
subject), he again confirms what he had said from the Prophets, bringing in Habakkuk before them, 
crying, and saying, that it is not in the nature of things for him who is to live, to live otherwise save by 
faith; for “the just,” he says, “shall live by faith” (Hab. ii. 4), speaking about the life to come. For since 
what God giveth transcends reasoning entirely, it is but reason that we need faith. But the man that thinks 
meanly of it, and is contemptuous and vainglorious, will not effect anything at all. Let heretics hearken to 
the voice of the Spirit, for such is the nature of reasonings. They are like some labyrinth or puzzles which 
have no end to them anywhere, and do not let the reason stand upon the rock, and have their very origin 
in vanity. For being ashamed to allow of faith, and to seem ignorant of heavenly things, they involve 
themselves in the dust-cloud of countless reasonings. Then oh miserable and painful man, fit object for 
endless tears, should any one ask thee, how the heaven was made, and how the earth,—and why do I say 
the heaven and the earth? how thou wert thyself born, how nourished, and how thou grewest, art thou 
then not ashamed of thine ignorance? But if anything be said about the Only-begotten, dost thou thrust 
thyself through shame into a pit of destruction, thinking that it is unworthy of thee not to know 
everything? And yet disputatiousness is an unworthy thing, and so is ill-timed curiosity. And why do I 
speak of doctrines? for even from the corruption in our present life we have escaped by no other means 
than through the faith. Thus shone also all those aforetime, thus Abraham, thus Isaac, thus Jacob, thus too 
the harlot was saved, the one in the Old Testament, and likewise the one in the New. For, “by faith,” he 
says, “the harlot Rahab perished not with them that believed not when she had received the spies.” (Heb. 
xi. 31.) For if she had said to herself, “and how can they that are captives and exiles, and refugees, and 
live the life of vagabond tribes, get the better of us who have a city, and walls, and towers?” she would 
have destroyed both herself and them. Which also the forefathers of those who were then saved did suffer. 
For when, upon the sight of men great and tall, they questioned the manner of victory, they perished, 
without battle or array, all of them. Seest thou what a pit is that of unbelief! what a wall that of faith! For 
the one carried down endless thousands, the other not only saved a harlot, but made her the patroness of 
so numerous a people! 


Now since we know of these and more than these, never let us call God to account for what is done, but 
whatsoever He may lay on us, that let us take up with, and let us not run into niceties and curious 
questions, though to human reasoning the thing commanded appears even amiss. For what, let me ask, 
looks more amiss than for a father to slay with his own hands his only and legitimate son? (Gen. xxii. 3.) 
But still when the righteous man was bid do it, he raised no nice scruples about it, but owing to the 
dignity of the bidder, he merely accepted the injunction. And another too that was bidden of God to strike 


a prophet, when he raised nice scruples about the seeming unreasonableness of the injunction, and did 
not simply obey, he was punished to the extreme. (1 Kings xx. 35, 36.) But he that struck, gained a good 
report. And Saul too, when he saved men contrary to the decree of God, fell from the kingdom, and was 
irretrievably punished. And one might find other instances beside these: by all which we learn, never to 
require a reason for God’s injunctions, but to yield and obey only. But if it be dangerous to raise nice 
scruples about aught that He may enjoin, and extreme punishment is appointed for those who are curious 
questioners, what possible excuse shall they have who curiously question things far more secret and awful 
than these, as for instance, how He begat the Son, and in what fashion, and what His Essence is? Now as 
we know this, let us with all kindliness receive the mother of all blessings, faith; that sailing as it were ina 
still harbor, we may at once keep our doctrines orthodox, and by steering our life safely in a straight 
course, may attain those eternal blessings by the grace and love toward man of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
through Whom and with Whom be glory unto the Father, with the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY ITI 


ROM. I. 18 


“For the wrath of God is revealed from Heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who 
hold down the truth in unrighteousness.” 


Observe the discretion of Paul, how after encouraging by the gentler things, he turns his discourse to the 
more fearful. For after saying that the Gospel is the cause of salvation and of life, that it is the power of 
God, that it gendereth salvation and righteousness, he mentions what might well make them fear that 
were heedless of it. For since in general most men are not drawn so much by the promise of what is good 
as by the fear of what is painful, he draws them on both sides. For this cause too did God not only promise 
a kingdom, but also threaten hell. And the Prophets spake thus with the Jews, ever intermingling the evil 
with the good. For this cause too Paul thus varies his discourse, yet not any how, but he sets first the good 
things, and after the evil, to show that the former came of the guiding purpose of God, but the latter of the 
wickedness of the backsliding. And in this way the prophet puts the good first, saying, “If ye be willing 
and will obey me, ye shall eat the good of the land: but if ye be not willing and will not obey me, the sword 
shall devour you.” (Is. i. 19, 20.) So here too does Paul conduct his discourse. But observe him; Christ, he 
means, came to bring forgiveness, righteousness, life, yet not in any way, but by the Cross, which is 
greatest too and wonderful, that He not only gave such things, but that He also suffered such things. If 
then ye insolently scorn the gifts, then will the penalties await you. And see how he raises his language, 
“For the wrath of God,” he says, “is revealed from heaven.” Whence does this appear? If it be a believer 
who says this, we will tell him of the declarations of Christ, but if the unbeliever and the Grecian, him Paul 
silences, by what he says presently of the judgment of God, bringing an uncontrovertible demonstration 
from the things which were done by them. And this too is by far the most striking point in him, how he 
exhibits those who speak against the truth, as themselves bearing witness by the things which they do 
daily, and say, to the doctrines of the truth. But of this in the sequel: but for the present, let us keep to 
what is set before us. “For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven.” And indeed even here this often 
takes place in famines and pestilences and wars: for each individually and all in common are punished. 
What will be the new thing then? That the chastisement will be greater, and common to all, and not by the 
same rules. For now what takes place is for correction; but then for vengeance. And this also St. Paul 
showed, when he said, “We are chastened now, that we should not be condemned with the world.” (1 Cor. 
xi. 32.) And now indeed to many such things usually seem to come not of the wrath from above, but of the 
malice of man. But then the punishment from God shall be manifest, when the Judge, sitting upon the 
fearful tribunal, shall command some to be dragged to the furnaces, and some to the outer darkness, and 
some to other inexorable and intolerable punishments. And why is it that he does not speak as plainly as 
this, the Son of God is coming with ten thousand angels, and will call each man to account, but says, that 
“the wrath of God is revealed?” His hearers were as yet novices, and therefore he draws them first by 
things quite allowed by them. And besides what is here mentioned, he also seems to me to be aiming 
against the Greeks. And this is why he makes his beginning from this, but afterwards he introduces the 
subject of Christ’s judgment. 


“Against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men who hold the truth in unrighteousness.” Here he 
showeth that the ways of ungodliness are many, and that of truth, one. For error is a thing various and 
multiform and compound, but the truth is one. And after speaking of doctrines he speaks of life, 
mentioning the unrighteousness of men. For there be various kinds of unrighteousness also. One is in 
money affairs, as when any one deals unrighteously by his neighbor in these; and another in regard to 
women, when a man leaves his own wife, and breaks in upon the marriage of another. For St. Paul calls 
this also defrauding, saying thus, “That no man go beyond or defraud his brother in the matter.” (1 Thess. 
iv. 6.) Others again injure not the wife or property, but the reputation of their neighbor, and this too is 
unrighteousness. For “a good name is better than great riches.” (Prov. xxii. 1.) But some say that this also 
is said of Paul about doctrines. Still there is nothing to prevent its having been said of both. But what it is 
“to hold the truth in unrighteousness,” learn from the sequel. 


Ver. 19. “Because that which may be known of God is manifest in them, for God hath showed it unto 
them.” 


But this glory they invested stocks and stones with. As then he which is entrusted with the goods of the 
king, and is ordered to spend them upon the king’s glory, if he waste these upon robbers, and harlots, and 
witches, and make these splendid out of the king’s stores, he is punished as having done the kingdom the 
greatest wrong. Thus they also who after having received the knowledge of God and of His glory, invested 
idols therewith, “held the truth in unrighteousness,” and, at least as far as was in their power, dealt 
unrighteously by the knowledge, by not using it upon fitting objects. Now, has what was said become clear 
to you, or must one make it still clearer? Perhaps it were needful to say somewhat more. What then is it 
which is here said? The knowledge of Himself God placed in men from the beginning. But this knowledge 
they invested stocks and stones with, and so dealt unrighteously to the truth, as far at least as they might. 
For it abideth unchanged, having its own glory immutable. “And whence is it plain that He placed in them 
this knowledge, O Paul?” “Because,” saith he, “that which may be known of Him is manifest in them.” 
This, however, is an assertion, not a proof. But do thou make it good, and show me that the knowledge of 
God was plain to them, and that they willingly turned aside. Whence was it plain then? did He send them a 
voice from above? By no means. But what was able to draw them to Him more than a voice, that He did, 
by putting before them the Creation, so that both wise, and unlearned, and Scythian, and barbarian, 
having through sight learned the beauty of the things which were seen, might mount up to God. 
Wherefore he says, 


Ver. 20. “For the invisible things of Him from the Creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things which are made.” 


Which also the prophet said, “The heavens declare the glory of God.” (Ps. xix. 1.) For what will the Greeks 
(i.e. Heathen) say in that day? That “we were ignorant of Thee?” Did ye then not hear the heaven sending 
forth a voice by the sight, while the well-ordered harmony of all things spake out more clearly than a 
trumpet? Did ye not see the hours of night and day abiding unmoved continually, the goodly order of 
winter, spring, and the other seasons remaining both sure and unmoved, the _ tractableness 
(eugnomosunen) of the sea amid all its turbulence and waves? All things abiding in order and by their 
beauty and their grandeur, preaching aloud of the Creator? For all these things and more than these doth 
Paul sum up in saying, “The invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things which are made, even His eternal Power and Godhead; so that they are without 
excuse.” And yet it is not for this God hath made these things, even if this came of it. For it was not to 
bereave them of all excuse, that He set before them so great a system of teaching, but that they might 
come to know Him. But by not having recognized Him they deprived themselves of every excuse, and then 
to show how they are bereaved of excuse, he says, 


Ver. 21. “Because that, when they knew God, they glorified Him not as God.” 


This is the one greatest charge; and the second after it is their also worshipping idols, as Jeremy too in 
accusing them said, “This people hath committed two evils: they have forsaken me the fountain of living 
water, and have dug for themselves broken cisterns.” (Jer. ii. 13.) And then as a sign of their having known 
God, and not used their knowledge upon a fit object, he adduces this very thing, that they knew gods. 
Wherefore he adds, “because that, when they knew God, they glorified Him not as God.” And he names 
the cause through which they fell into such senselessness. What then is it? They trusted everything to 
their reasonings. Still he does not word it so, but in a much sharper language, “but became vain in their 
reasonings, and their foolish heart was darkened.” For as in a night without a moon, if any one attempt to 
go by a strange road, or to sail over a strange sea, so far will he be from soon reaching his destination, 
that he will speedily be lost. Thus they, attempting to go the way leading to Heaven, and having destroyed 
the light from their own selves, and, in lieu of it, trusted themselves to the darkness of their own 
reasoning, and seeking in bodies for Him who is incorporeal, and in shapes for Him who hath no shape, 
underwent a most rueful shipwreck. But beside what has been said, he names also another cause of their 
error, when he says, 


Ver. 22. “Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools.” 


For having some great conceit of themselves, and not enduring to go the way which God had commanded 
them, they were plunged into the reasonings of senselessness (1 ms. dianoias). And then to show and give 
in outline, what a rueful surge it was, and how destitute of excuse, he goes on to Say, 


Ver. 23. “And changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, and 
to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things.” 


The first charge is, that they did not find God; the second was, that it was while they had great and clear 
(Sav. marg. “wise”) means to do it; the third, that withal they said they were wise; the fourth, that they not 
only did not find that Reverend Being, but even lowered Him to devils and to stones and stocks. Now he 
takes down their haughtiness also in the Epistle to the Corinthians, but not in the same way there as here. 
For there it is from the Cross he gives them the blow, saying, “The foolishness of God is wiser than men.” 
(1 Cor. i. 25.) But here, without any comparison, he holds their wisdom by itself up to ridicule, showing it 
to be folly and a mere display of vain boasting. Then, that you may learn that when they had the 
knowledge of God they gave it up thus treacherously, “they changed,” he says. Now he that changeth, 
hath something to change. For they wished to find out more, and not bear with the limits given them, and 


so they were banished from these also. For they were lusters after new devices, for such is all that is 
Grecian. And this is why they stood against one another and Aristotle rose up against Plato, and the Stoics 
blustered (ephruaxanto 6 mss. “fenced themselves,” ephraxanto: which Field inclines to prefer) against 
him, and one has become hostile to one, another to another. So that one should not so much marvel at 
them for their wisdom, as turn away from them indignant and hate them, because through this very thing 
they have become fools. For had they not trusted what they have to reasonings, and syllogisms, and 
sophistries, they would not have suffered what they did suffer. Then, to strengthen the accusation against 
them he holds the whole of their idolatry up to ridicule. For in the first place the changing even were a 
very fit subject of scorn. But to change to such things too, is beyond all excuse. For what then did they 
change it, and what was it which they invested with His Glory? Some conceptions they ought to have had 
about Him, as, for instance, that He is God, that He is Lord of all, that He made them, which were not, 
that He exerciseth a Providence, that He careth for them. For these things are the “Glory of God.” To 
whom then did they ascribe it? Not even to men, but “to an image made like to corruptible man.” Neither 
did they stop here, but even dropped down to the brutes, or rather to the images of these. But consider, I 
pray, the wisdom of Paul, how he has taken the two extremes, God the Highest, and creeping things the 
lowest: or rather, not the creeping things, but the images of these; that he might clearly show their 
evident madness. For what knowledge they ought to have had concerning Him Who is incomparably more 
excellent than all, with that they invested what was incomparably more worthless than all. But what has 
this to do with the philosophers? a man may say. To these belongs most of all what I have said to do with 
them. For they have the Egyptians who were the inventors of these things to their masters. And Plato, 
who is thought more reverend than the rest of them, glories in these masters. (Plat. Tim. 21. B. etc.) And 
his master is in a stupid awe of these idols, for he it is that bids them sacrifice the cock to AEsculapius 
(his last words, Phaedo), where (i.e. in his temple. So Field from mss.) are the images of these beasts, and 
creeping things. And one may see Apollo and Bacchus worshipped along with these creeping things. And 
some of the philosophers even lifted up to Heaven bulls, and scorpions, and dragons, and all the rest of 
that vanity. For in all parts did the devil zealously strive to bring men down before the images of creeping 
things, and to range beneath the most senseless of all things, him whom God hath willed to lift up above 
the heavens. And it is not from this only, but also from other grounds, that you will see their chief man to 
come under the remarks now made. For having made a collection of the poets, and having said that we 
should believe them upon matters relating to God, as having accurate knowledge, he has nothing else to 
bring forward but the “linked sweetness” of these absurdities, and then says, that this utterly ludicrous 
trifling is to be held for true. 


Ver. 24. “Wherefore also God gave them up to uncleanness, through the lusts of their own hearts, to 
dishonor their own bodies between themselves.” 


Hence he shows, that even of the perversion of the laws it was ungodliness which was the cause, but He 
“gave them up,” here is, let them alone. For as he that hath the command in an army, if upon the battle 
lying heavy upon him he retreat and go away, gives up his soldiers to the enemies not by thrusting them 
himself, but by stripping them of his own assistance; thus too did God leave those that were not minded to 
receive what cometh from Him, but were the first to bound off from Him, though Himself having wholly 
fulfilled His own part. But consider; He set before them, for a form of doctrine, the world; He gave them 
reason, and an understanding capable of perceiving what was needful. None of these things did the men 
of that day use unto salvation, but they perverted to the opposite what they had received. What was to be 
done then? to drag them by compulsion and force? But this were not to make them virtuous. It remained 
then, after that, for Him to leave them alone, and this He did too, that in this way, if by no other, having by 
trial come to know the things they lusted after, they might flee from what was so shameful (3 mss. add 
eikotos, and with reason). For if any that was a king’s son, dishonoring his father, should choose to be with 
robbers and murderers, and them that break up tombs, and prefer their doings to his father’s house; the 
father leaves him, say, so that by actual trial, he may learn the extravagance of his own madness. But how 
comes he to mention no other sin, as murder, for instance, or covetousness, or other such besides, but 
only unchasteness? He seems to me to hint at his audience at the time, and those who were to receive the 
Epistle. “To uncleanness, to dishonor their own bodies between themselves.” 


Note the emphasis here, as it is most severe. For they stood not in need of any others, it means, to do 
insolent violence to them, but the very treatment the enemies would have shown them, this they did to 
themselves. And then, taking up the charge again, he says, 


Ver. 25. “Who changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more than the 
Creator.” 


Things which were matter for utter scorn, he puts down specially, but what seemed of a graver cast than 
the rest, in general terms; and by all he shows, that serving the creature is Grecian. And see how strong 
he makes his assertion, for he does not say, barely, “they served the creature,” but “more than the 
Creator:” thus everywhere giving fresh force to the charge, and, by the comparison, taking from them all 
ground of mitigation. “Who is blessed forever. Amen.” But by this, he means, He was not any whit injured. 
For Himself abideth “blessed for ever.” Here he shows, that it was not in self-defence that He left them 
alone, inasmuch as He suffered nothing Himself. For even if these treated Him insolently, yet He was not 
insolently treated, neither was any scathe done to the bearings of His glory, but He abideth continually 


blessed. For if it often happen, that man through philosophy would not feel the insults men offered him, 
much less would God, the imperishable and unalterable Nature, the unchangeable and immovable Glory. 


For men are in this respect made like unto God, when they do not feel what is inflicted by them who would 
do them despite, and are neither insulted of others who insult them, nor beaten of them when beating 
them, nor made scorn of when they make scorn of them. And how in the nature of things can this be? it 
may be said. It is so, yea most certainly it is possible, when thou art not vexed at what is done. And how, it 
may be said, is it possible not to be vexed? Nay rather, how is it possible to be vexed? Tell me now, if your 
little child were to insult you, would you then reckon the insult an insult? What, but would you be vexed? 
Surely not. But and if you were to be vexed, would you not then be ridiculous? Thus too let us then get to 
feel disposed towards our neighbors, and then we shall have no sense of displeasure. For they that insult 
us are more senseless than children. Neither let us even seek to be free from insults, but when we are 
insulted to bear them. For this is the only secure honor. But why so? Because this you are master of, but 
that, another person. Do you not see the adamant reverberating the blows it receives? But nature, you will 
say, gives it this property. Yet you too have it in your power to become by free choice such, as that 
happens to be by nature. How? do you not know that the children in the furnace were not burned? and 
that Daniel in the den suffered no harm? This may even now come to pass. There stand by us too lions, 
anger and lust, with fearful teeth tearing asunder him that falleth among them. (Plato Rep. viii.) Become 
then like that (ekeinon 3 mss.) Daniel, and let not these affections fasten their fangs into thy soul. But 
that, you will say, was wholly of grace. Yes; because the acts of free-will led the way thereto. So that if we 
be willing to train ourselves to a like character, even now the grace is at hand. And even though the 
brutes be an hungered, yet will they not touch thy sides. For if at the sight of a servant’s body they were 
abashed, when they have seen the members of Christ, (and this is what we believers are,) how shall they 
do else than be still? Yet if they be not still, it is owing to the fault of those cast among them. For indeed 
many spend largely upon these lions, by keeping harlots, breaking through marriages, taking vengeance 
upon enemies. And so before ever they come to the bottom of the den they get torn in pieces. (Dan. vi. 
24.) But with Daniel this did not so happen, neither yet would it with us, if we were so minded, but even a 
greater thing would take place than what then happened. For the lions hurt not him; and if we be sober- 
minded, then will they that hurt us even profit us. Thus then did Paul grow bright out of those that 
thwarted him and plotted against him, thus Job out of the many scourges, thus Jeremy out of the miry pit, 
thus Noah out of the flood, thus Abel out of the treachery, thus Moses out of the bloodthirsty Jews, thus, 
Elisha, thus each of the worthies of old, not out of relaxedness and softness, but out of tribulations and 
trials, came to be attired with their bright crowns. Wherefore also Christ, inasmuch as He knew this to be 
the groundwork of a good report, said to His disciples, “In the world ye shall have tribulation, but be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world.” John xvi. 33.) What then, they will say, Have not many been 
turned to flight by these terrors? Yes, but that was not of the nature of temptation, but of their own 
remissness. But He that “with the temptation maketh also an escape, so that ye may be able to bear it” (1 
Cor. x. 13), may He stand by all of us, and reach forth His hand, that being gloriously proclaimed 
victorious we may attain to the everlasting crowns, through the grace and love towards man (5 mss. add 
the rest and so Field passim) of our Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom, and with Whom, to the Father be 
glory, with the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY IV 


ROM. I. 26, 27 


“For this cause God gave them up unto vile affections: for even their women did change the natural use 
into that which is against nature: and likewise also the men, leaving the natural use of the woman, burned 
in their lust one towards another.” 


All these affections then were vile, but chiefly the mad lust after males; for the soul is more the sufferer in 
sins, and more dishonored, than the body in diseases. But behold how here too, as in the case of the 
doctrines, he deprives them of excuse, by saying of the women, that “they changed the natural use.” For 
no one, he means, can say that it was by being hindered of legitimate intercourse that they came to this 
pass, or that it was from having no means to fulfil their desire that they were driven into this monstrous 
insaneness. For the changing implies possession. Which also when discoursing upon the doctrines he said, 
“They changed the truth of God for a lie.” And with regard to the men again, he shows the same thing by 
saying, “Leaving the natural use of the woman.” And in a like way with those, these he also puts out of all 
means of defending themselves by charging them not only that they had the means of gratification, and 
left that which they had, and went after another, but that having dishonored that which was natural, they 
ran after that which was contrary to nature. But that which is contrary to nature hath in it an irksomeness 
and displeasingness, so that they could not fairly allege even pleasure. For genuine pleasure is that which 
is according to nature. But when God hath left one, then all things are turned upside down. And thus not 
only was their doctrine Satanical, but their life too was diabolical. Now when he was discoursing of their 
doctrines, he put before them the world and man’s understanding, telling them that, by the judgment 
afforded them by God, they might through the things which are seen, have been led as by the hand to the 
Creator, and then, by not willing to do so, they remained inexcusable. Here in the place of the world he 
sets the pleasure according to nature, which they would have enjoyed with more sense of security and 
greater glad-heartedness, and so have been far removed from shameful deeds. But they would not; 


whence they are quite out of the pale of pardon, and have done an insult to nature itself. And a yet more 
disgraceful thing than these is it, when even the women seek after these intercourses, who ought to have 
more sense of shame than men. And here too the judgment of Paul is worthy of admiration, how having 
fallen upon two opposite matters he accomplishes them both with all exactness. For he wished both to 
speak chastely and to sting the hearer. Now both these things were not in his power to do, but one 
hindered the other. For if you speak chastely you shall not be able to bear hard upon the hearer. But if you 
are minded to touch him to the quick, you are forced to lay the naked facts before him in plain terms. But 
his discreet and holy soul was able to do both with exactness, and by naming nature has at once given 
additional force to his accusation, and also used this as a sort of veil, to keep the chasteness of his 
description. And next, having reproached the women first, he goes on to the men also, and says, “And 
likewise also the men leaving the natural use of the woman.” Which is an evident proof of the last degree 
of corruptness, when both sexes are abandoned, and both he that was ordained to be the instructor of the 
woman, and she who was bid to become an helpmate to the man, work the deeds of enemies against one 
another. And reflect too how significantly he uses his words. For he does not say that they were 
enamoured of, and lusted after one another, but, “they burned in their lust one toward another.” You see 
that the whole of desire comes of an exorbitancy which endureth not to abide within its proper limits. For 
everything which transgresseth the laws by God appointed, lusteth after monstrous things and not those 
which be customary. For as many oftentimes having left the desire of food get to feed upon earth and 
small stones, and others being possessed by excessive thirst often long even for mire, thus these also ran 
into this ebullition of lawless love. But if you say, and whence came this intensity of lust? It was from the 
desertion of God: and whence is the desertion of God? from the lawlessness of them that left Him; “men 
with men working that which is unseemly.” Do not, he means, because you have heard that they burned, 
suppose that the evil was only in desire. For the greater part of it came of their luxuriousness, which also 
kindled into flame their lust. And this is why he did not say being swept along or being overtaken, an 
expression he uses elsewhere; but what? working. They made a business of the sin, and not only a 
business, but even one zealously followed up. And he called it not lust, but that which is unseemly, and 
that properly. For they both dishonored nature, and trampled on the laws. And see the great confusion 
which fell out on both sides. For not only was the head turned downwards but the feet too were upwards, 
and they became enemies to themselves and to one another, bringing in a pernicious kind of strife, and 
one even more lawless than any civil war, and one rife in divisions, and of varied form. For they divided 
this into four new, and lawless kinds. Since (3 mss. whence) this war was not twofold or threefold, but 
even fourfold. Consider then. It was meet, that the twain should be one, I mean the woman and the man. 
For “the twain,” it says, “shall be one flesh.” (Gen. ii. 24.) But this the desire of intercourse effected, and 
united the sexes to one another. This desire the devil having taken away, and having turned the course 
thereof into another fashion, he thus sundered the sexes from one another, and made the one to become 
two parts in opposition to the law of God. For it says, “the two shall be one flesh;” but he divided the one 
flesh into two: here then is one war. Again, these same two parts he provoked to war both against 
themselves and against one another. For even women again abused women, and not men only. And the 
men stood against one another, and against the female sex, as happens in a battle by night. You see a 
second and third war, and a fourth and fifth; there is also another, for beside what have been mentioned 
they also behaved lawlessly against nature itself. For when the Devil saw that this desire it is, principally, 
which draws the sexes together, he was bent on cutting through the tie, so as to destroy the race, not only 
by their not copulating lawfully, but also by their being stirred up to war, and in sedition against one 
another. 


“And receiving in themselves that recompense of their error which was meet.” See how he goes again to 
the fountain head of the evil, namely, the impiety that comes of their doctrines, and this he says is a 
reward of that lawlessness. For since in speaking of hell and punishment, it seemed he would not at 
present be credible to the ungodly and deliberate choosers of such a life, but even scorned, he shows that 
the punishment was in this pleasure itself. (So Plato Theaet. p. 176, 7.) But if they perceive it not, but are 
still pleased, be not amazed. For even they that are mad, and are afflicted with phrenzy (cf. Soph. Aj. 265- 
277) while doing themselves much injury and making themselves such objects of compassion, that others 
weep over them themselves smile and revel over what has happened. Yet we do not only for this not say 
that they are quit of punishment, but for this very reason are under a more grievous vengeance, in that 
they are unconscious of the plight they are in. For it is not the disordered but those who are sound whose 
votes one has to gain. Yet of old the matter seemed even to be a law, and a certain law-giver among them 
bade the domestic slaves neither to use unguents when dry (i.e. except in bathing) nor to keep youths, 
giving the free this place of honor, or rather of shamefulness. Yet they, however, did not think the thing 
shameful, but as being a grand privilege, and one too great for slaves, the Athenian people, the wisest of 
people, and Solon who is so great amongst them, permitted it to the free alone. And sundry other books of 
the philosophers may one see full of this disease. But we do not therefore say that the thing was made 
lawful, but that they who received this law were pitiable, and objects for many tears. For these are treated 
in the same way as women that play the whore. Or rather their plight is more miserable. For in the case of 
the one the intercourse, even if lawless, is yet according to nature: but this is contrary both to law and 
nature. For even if there were no hell, and no punishment had been threatened, this were worse than any 
punishment. Yet if you say “they found pleasure in it,” you tell me what adds to the vengeance. For 
suppose I were to see a person running naked, with his body all besmeared with mire, and yet not 
covering himself, but exulting in it, I should not rejoice with him, but should rather bewail that he did not 
even perceive that he was doing shamefully. But that I may show the atrocity in a yet clearer light, bear 


with me in one more example. Now if any one condemned a virgin to live in close dens (thalomeuomenen), 
and to have intercourse with unreasoning brutes, and then she was pleased with such intercourse, would 
she not for this be especially a worthy object of tears, as being unable to be freed from this misery owing 
to her not even perceiving the misery? It is plain surely to every one. But if that were a grievous thing, 
neither is this less so than that. For to be insulted by one’s own kinsmen is more piteous than to be so by 
strangers: these I say (5 mss. “I consider”) are even worse than murderers: since to die even is better 
than to live under such insolency. For the murderer dissevers the soul from the body, but this man ruins 
the soul with the body. And name what sin you will, none will you mention equal to this lawlessness. And if 
they that suffer such things perceived them, they would accept ten thousand deaths so they might not 
suffer this evil. For there is not, there surely is not, a more grievous evil than this insolent dealing. For if 
when discoursing about fornication Paul said, that “Every sin which a man doeth is without the body, but 
he that committeth fornication sinneth against his own body” (1 Cor. vi. 18); what shall we say of this 
madness, which is so much worse than fornication as cannot even be expressed? For I should not only say 
that thou hast become a woman, but that thou hast lost thy manhood, and hast neither changed into that 
nature nor kept that which thou haddest, but thou hast been a traitor to both of them at once, and 
deserving both of men and women to be driven out and stoned, as having wronged either sex. And that 
thou mayest learn what the real force of this is, if any one were to come and assure you that he would 
make you a dog instead of being a man, would you not flee from him as a plague? But, lo! thou hast not 
made thyself a dog out of a man, but an animal more disgraceful than this. For this is useful unto service, 
but he that hath thus given himself up is serviceable for nothing. Or again, if any one threatened to make 
men travail and be brought to bed, should we not be filled with indignation? But lo! now they that have 
run into this fury have done more grievously by themselves. For it is not the same thing to change into the 
nature of women, as to continue a man and yet to have become a woman; or rather neither this nor that. 
But if you would know the enormity of the evil from other grounds, ask on what account the lawgivers 
punish them that make men eunuchs, and you will see that it is absolutely for no other reason than 
because they mutilate nature. And yet the injustice they do is nothing to this. For there have been those 
that were mutilated and were in many cases useful after their mutilation. But nothing can there be more 
worthless than a man who has pandered himself. For not the soul only, but the body also of one who hath 
been so treated, is disgraced, and deserves to be driven out everywhere. How many hells shall be enough 
for such? But if thou scoffest at hearing of hell and believest not that fire, remember Sodom. For we have 
seen, surely we have seen, even in this present life, a semblance of hell. For since many would utterly 
disbelieve the things to come after the resurrection, hearing now of an unquenchable fire, God brings 
them to a right mind by things present. For such is the burning of Sodom, and that conflagration! And 
they know it well that have been at the place, and have seen with their eyes that scourge divinely sent, 
and the effect of the lightnings from above. (Jude 7.) Consider how great is that sin, to have forced hell to 
appear even before its time! For whereas many thought scorn of His words, by His deeds did God show 
them the image thereof in a certain novel way. For that rain was unwonted, for that the intercourse was 
contrary to nature, and it deluged the land, since lust had done so with their souls. Wherefore also the 
rain was the opposite of the customary rain. Now not only did it fail to stir up the womb of the earth to the 
production of fruits, but made it even useless for the reception of seed. For such was also the intercourse 
of the men, making a body of this sort more worthless than the very land of Sodom. And what is there 
more detestable than a man who hath pandered himself, or what more execrable? Oh, what madness! Oh, 
what distraction! Whence came this lust lewdly revelling and making man’s nature all that enemies could? 
or even worse than that, by as much as the soul is better than the body. Oh, ye that were more senseless 
than irrational creatures, and more shameless than dogs! for in no case does such intercourse take place 
with them, but nature acknowledgeth her own limits. But ye have even made our race dishonored below 
things irrational, by such indignities inflicted upon and by each other. Whence then were these evils born? 
Of luxury; of not knowing God. For so soon as any have cast out the fear of Him, all that is good 
straightway goes to ruin. 


Now, that this may not happen, let us keep clear before our eyes the fear of God. For nothing, surely 
nothing, so ruins a man as to slip from this anchor, as nothing saves so much as continually looking 
thereto. For if by having a man before our eyes we feel more backward at doing sins, and often even 
through feeling abashed at servants of a better stamp we keep from doing anything amiss, consider what 
safety we shall enjoy by having God before our eyes! For in no case will the Devil attack us when so 
conditioned, in that he would be laboring without profit. But should he see us wandering abroad, and 
going about without a bridle, by getting a beginning in ourselves he will be able to drive us off afterwards 
any whither. And as it happens with thoughtless servants at market, who leave the needful services which 
their masters have entrusted to them, and rivet themselves at a mere haphazard to those who fall in their 
way, and waste out their leisure there; this also we undergo when we depart from the commandments of 
God. For we presently get standing on, admiring riches, and beauty of person, and the other things which 
we have no business with, just as those servants attend to the beggars that do jugglers’ feats, and then, 
arriving too late, have to be grievously beaten at home. And many pass the road set before them through 
following others, who are behaving in the same unseemly way. But let not us so do. For we have been sent 
to dispatch many affairs that are urgent. And if we leave those, and stand gaping at these useless things, 
all our time will be wasted in vain and to no profit, and we shall suffer the extreme of punishment. For if 
you wish yourself to be busy, you have whereat you ought to wonder, and to gape all your days, things 
which are no subject for laughter, but for wondering and manifold praises. As he that admires things 
ridiculous, will himself often be such, and even worse than he that occasioneth the laughter. And that you 


may not fall into this, spring away from it forthwith. For why is it, pray, that you stand gaping and 
fluttering at sight of riches? What do you see so wonderful, and able to fix your eyes upon them? these 
gold-harnessed horses, these lackeys, partly savages, and partly eunuchs, and costly raiment, and the soul 
that is getting utterly soft in all this, and the haughty brow, and the bustlings, and the noise? And wherein 
do these things deserve wonder? what are they better than the beggars that dance and pipe in the 
market-place? For these too being taken with a sore famine of virtue, dance a dance more ridiculous than 
theirs, led and carried round at one time to costly tables, at another to the lodging of prostitute women, 
and at another to a swarm of flatterers and a host of hangers-on. But if they do wear gold, this is why they 
are the most pitiable, because the things which are nothing to them, are most the subject of their eager 
desire. Do not now, I pray, look at their raiment, but open their soul, and consider if it is not full of 
countless wounds, and clad with rags, and destitute, and defenceless! What then is the use of this 
madness of shows? for it were much better to be poor and living in virtue, than to be a king with 
wickedness; since the poor man in himself enjoys all the delights of the soul, and doth not even perceive 
his outward poverty for his inward riches. But the king, luxurious in those things which do not at all 
belong to him, is punished in those things which are his most real concern, even the soul, the thoughts, 
and the conscience, which are to go away with him to the other world. Since then we know these things, 
let us lay aside the gilded raiment, let us take up virtue and the pleasure which comes thereof. For so, 
both here and hereafter, shall we come to enjoy great delights, through the grace and love towards man of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom, and with Whom, be glory to the Father, with the Holy Spirit, for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY V 


ROM. I. 28 


“Even as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to 
do those things which are not convenient.” 


Lest he should seem to be hinting at them by delaying in his discourse so long over the unnatural sin, he 
next passes on to other kinds of sins also, and for this cause he carries on the whole of his discourse as of 
other persons. And as he always does when discoursing with believers about sins, and wishing to show 
that they are to be avoided, he brings the Gentiles in, and says, “Not in the lust of concupiscence, even as 
the other Gentiles which know not God.” (1 Thess. iv. 5.) And again: “sorrow not, even as others which 
have no hope.” (ib. 13.) And so here too he shows that it was to them the sins belonged, and deprives 
them of all excuse. For he says, that their daring deeds came not of ignorance, but of practice. And this is 
why he did not say, “and as they knew not God;” but “as they did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge;” as much as to Say, that the sin was one of a perverted determination of obstinacy, more than 
of a sudden ravishment, and shows that it was not the flesh (as some heretics say) but the mind, to the 
wicked lust whereof the sins belonged, and that it was thence the fount of the evils flowed. For since the 
mind is become undistinguishing, all else is then dragged out of course and overturned, when he is 
corrupted that held the reins! (Plat. Phaedr. 246 A. B.) 


Ver. 29. “Being filled with all unrighteousness, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness.” 


See how everything here is intensitive. For he says, “being filled,” and “with all,” and having named 
maliciousness in general, he also further pursues the particulars, and these too in excess, saying, “Full of 
envy, murder,” for the latter of these comes from the former, as was shown in Abel’s case and Joseph’s, 
and then after saying, “debate, deceit, malignity;” 


Ver. 30. “Whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, despiteful,” and classing things which to many seem 
indifferent among his charges, he further strengthens his accusation, going up to the stronghold of their 
wickednesses, and styles them “boasters.” For even worse than sinning is it, even though sinning to be 
haughty-minded. Wherefore also he charges the Corinthians with it, saying, “Ye are puffed up.” (1 Cor. v. 
2.) For if in a good action he that puffs himself up loseth all, if any one do so among his sins, what 
vengeance is there of which he is not worthy, since such an one cannot repent any more? Next, he says, 
“inventors of evil things;” showing that they were not content with those already existing, but even 
invented others. And this again is like men that are full purposed and in earnest, not those that are 
hurried away and forced out of their course; and after mentioning the several kinds of maliciousness, and 
showing that here too they stood against nature itself (for he says, “disobedient to parents”), he then goes 
on to the root of the great pestilence, calling them, 


Ver. 31. “Without natural affection, implacable.” 


For this Christ Himself also pronounces to be the cause of wickedness, saying, “When iniquity shall 
abound, the love of many shall wax cold.” (Matt. xxiv. 12). This too St. Paul here says, calling them 
“covenant-breakers, without natural affection, implacable, unmerciful,” and showing that they were 
traitors even to the gift of nature. For we have a sort of family feeling even by nature towards one another, 
which even beasts have got towards each other. “For every beast,” it says, “loveth his like, and every man 
his neighbor.” (Ecclus. xiii. 15.) But these became more ferocious even than they. The disorder then which 


resulted to the world by evil doctrines, he proves to us by these witnesses, and clearly shows that the 
malady in either case came of the negligence of them that were disordered. He shows besides, what he 
did in the case of the doctrines, that they were here also deprived of all excuse; and so he says, 


Ver. 32. “Who knowing the judgment of God, that they which commit such things are worthy of death, not 
only do the same, but have pleasure in them that do them.” 


Having assumed here two objections, he in the first place removes them. For what reason have you to say, 
he means, that you know not the things which ought to be done? At best, even if you did not know, you are 
to blame in having left God who instructs you. But as it is by many arguments we have shown that you do 
know, and transgress willingly. But are you drawn by passion? Why then do you both cooeperate therewith 
and praise it? For they “not only do such things,” he says, “but have pleasure in them that do them.” 
Having then put the more grievous and the unpardonable sin first, that he might have done with it (Or 
“convict you of it,” hina hele); (for he that praiseth the sin is far worse than even he that trespasseth;) 
having then put this the first, he by this method grapples more powerfully with him in the sequel, 
speaking on this wise, 


Chap. ii. ver. 1. “Therefore thou art inexcusable, O man; whosoever thou art that judgest; for wherein thou 
judgest another, thou condemnest thyself.” 


These things he says, with an aim at the rulers, inasmuch as that city then had the rule of the world put 
into its hands. He anticipated them therefore by saying, Thou art depriving thyself of defence, whoever 
thou mayest be; for when thou condemnest an adulterer, and thyself committest adultery, although no 
man condemneth thee, in thy judgment upon the guilty person thou hast also passed sentence against 
thyself. 


Ver. 2. “For we are sure that the judgment of God is according to truth against them who commit such 
things.” 


For lest any should say, until now I have escaped, to make him afraid, he says, that it is not so with God as 
it is here. For here (Plato in Theaet. et Phaedon.) one is punished, and another escapes while doing the 
same thing. But hereafter it is not so. That he that judgeth then knoweth the right, he has said: but 
whence he knoweth it, he hath not added; for it was superfluous. For in the case of ungodliness, he shows 
both that the ungodly was so even with a knowledge of God, and also whence he got that knowledge, 
namely, from the Creation. For inasmuch as it was not plain to all, he gave the cause also; but here he 
passes it over as a thing admitted. But when he says, “whosoever thou art that judgest,” he is not 
addressing himself to the rulers only, but to private individuals and subjects also. For all men, even if they 
have no chair of state, nor executioners, nor stocks at command, yet even they judge those that offend, in 
conversations and public meetings (Gr. koinhois sullogois) and by the vote of their conscience. And no one 
would venture to say, that the adulterer does not deserve punishment. But it is others, he says, they 
condemn, and not themselves. And for this cause he stands forth vehemently against them, and says, 


Ver. 3. “And thinkest thou this” (4 mss. om. this), “O man, that judgest those which do such things, and 
doest the same, that thou shalt escape the judgment of God?” 


For since he had shown the sin of the world to be great, from its doctrines, from its doings, and that they 
did yet sin though wise, and though they had the creation to lead them by the hand, and not by leaving 
God only, but also by choosing the images of creeping things, and by their dishonoring virtue, and 
deserting, in spite of nature’s drawings back, to the service of vice even contrary to nature: he goes on 
next to show, that they who do such things are punished too. He did indeed at once point out a 
punishment by mentioning their very practice. For “they received,” he says, “in themselves that 
recompense of their error which was meet.” But as they do not perceive that, he mentions another also, 
which they stood most in fear of. And indeed already he chiefly pointed at this. For when he says, “That 
the judgment of God is according to truth,” he is speaking of no other than this. But he establishes the 
same again upon other further grounds, saying thus, “And thinkest thou this, O man, that judgest them 
which do such things, and doest the same, that thou shalt escape the judgment of God?” Thou hast not 
been acquitted of thine own judgment, and wilt thou escape through God’s? Who indeed would say this? 
And yet thou hast judged thyself (3 mss. “and not been acquitted”). But since the rigorousness of the 
judgment-court was such, and thou wert not able to spare even thyself, how should not God, that cannot 
do amiss, and who is in the highest sense just, be much surer to do the same? But hast thou condemned 
thyself, and is God to approve of thee and praise thee? And how can this be reasonable? And all the while 
thou art deserving of a greater punishment, than he who is of thee condemned. For sinning merely, is not 
the same thing with falling again into the same sins you have chastised another for committing. See, how 
he has strengthened the charge! For if you, he means, punish a person who has committed less sins, 
though by it you will put yourself to shame, how shall not God cast you in your suit, and condemn you 
more severely, who have committed greater transgressions, and this too when He will never make Himself 
ashamed, and you are already condemned by your own reckoning. But if thou say, I know that I deserve 
punishment; yet through His long-suffering thinkest slightingly of it, and art confident because thou dost 
not suffer punishment forthwith; this surely is a reason why thou oughtest to be afraid and tremble. For 
the fact that thou hast not yet suffered punishment, will not result in thy not suffering any punishment, 


but in thy suffering a more severe one if thou abidest unamended. And so he goes on to say: 


Ver. 4. “Or despiseth thou the riches of His goodness and forbearance and long-sufferring; not knowing 
that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance?” 


For after praising God’s long-suffering, showing the gain thereof to be very great to them that heeded it 
(and this was the drawing sinners to repentance); he adds to the terror. For as to them, who avail 
themselves of it aright, it is a ground of safety; so to them that slight it, it is conducive to a greater 
vengeance. For whenever you utter this common notion, that God doth not exact justice, because He is 
good and long-suffering, he says, You do but mention what will make the vengeance intenser. For God 
showeth His goodness that you may get free from your sins, not that you may add to them. If then thou 
make not this use thereof, the judgment will be more fearful. Wherefore it is a chief ground for abstaining 
from sin, that God is long-suffering, and not for making the benefit a plea for obstinacy. For if He be long- 
suffering, He most certainly punisheth. Whence does this appear? from what is next said. For if the 
wickedness be great and the wicked have not been requited, it is absolutely necessary that they should be 
requited. For if men do not overlook these things, how should God make an oversight? And so from this 
point he introduces the subject of the judgment. For the fact of showing many who, if they repent not, are 
liable, yet still are not punished here, introduces with it necessarily the judgment, and that with increase. 
Wherefore he says, 


Ver. 5. “But after thy hardness and impenitent heart treasurest up unto thyself wrath.” 


For when a man is neither to be softened by goodness nor to be turned back by fear, what can be harder 
than such an one? For after that he had showed the goodness of God towards men, he then shows His 
vengeance that it is unbearable for him who does not even so return to repentance. And observe with 
what propriety he uses the words! “Thou treasurest up unto thyself wrath,” he says, so making it plain 
what is certainly laid up, and showing that it is not He that judgeth, but he that is condemned, who is the 
author of this. For he says, “thou treasurest up for thyself,” not God for thee. For He did all, whatsoever 
things were fitting, and created thee with a power to discern between good and what was not so, and 
showed long-suffering over thee, and called thee to repentance, and threatened a fearful day, so by every 
means drawing thee to repentance. But if thou shouldst continue unyielding, “thou treasurest up unto 
thyself wrath against the day of wrath and revelation and (so all mss. but two) the righteous judgment of 
God.” For lest on hearing of wrath thou shouldest think of any passion, he adds, “the righteous judgment 
of God.” And he said “revelation” with good reason, for then is this revealed when each man receives his 
desert. For here many men often annoy and practise harm to one without justice. But hereafter it is not 
so. 


Ver. 6, 7. “Who will render to every man according to his deeds, to them who by patient continuance in 
well doing,” etc. 


Since he had become awestriking and harsh by discoursing of the judgment and of the punishment that 
shall be, he does not forthwith, as one might expect, enter upon the vengeance, but turns his discourse to 
what was sweeter, to the recompense of good actions, saying as follows, 


Ver. 7. “To them who by patient continuance in well doing seek for glory and honor and immortality, 
eternal life.” 


Here also he awakens those who had drawn back during the trials, and shows that it is not right to trust 
in faith only. For it is deeds also into which that tribunal will enquire. But observe, how when he is 
discoursing about the things to come, he is unable to tell clearly the blessings, but speaketh of glory and 
honor. For in that they transcend all that man hath, he hath no image of them taken from this to show, but 
by those things which have a semblance of brightness among us, even by them he sets them before us as 
far as may be, by glory, by honor, by life. For these be what men earnestly strive after, yet are those things 
not these, but much better than these, inasmuch as they are incorruptible and immortal. See how he has 
opened to us the doors toward the resurrection of the body by speaking of incorruptibility. For 
incorruptibility belongs to the corruptible body. Then, since this sufficed not, he added glory and honor. 
For all of us are to rise incorruptible, but not all to glory, but some to punishment, and some to life. 


Ver. 8. “But unto them that are contentious,” he says. Again, he deprives of excuse those that live in 
wickedness, and shows that it is from a kind of disputatiousness and carelessness that they fall into 
unrighteousness. 


“And do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness.” See, here is another accusation again. For what 
defence can he set up, who flees from the light and chooses the dark? And he does not say, who are 
“compelled by,” “lorded over by,” but who “obey unrighteousness,” that one may learn that the fall is one 
of free choice, the crime not of necessity. 

Ver. 9. “Indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth evil.” 


That is, if a man be rich, if a consul, if a very sovereign (so Field: several mss. and Edd. “the emperor 


himself”), by none of them is the account of the judgment out-faced. Since in this dignities have no place. 
Having then shown the exceeding greatness of the disease, and having added the cause, that it was from 
the carelessness of the disordered, and finally, that destruction awaits them and that amendment is easy, 
in the punishment also he again gives the Jew the heavier lot. For he that had enjoyed a larger share of 
instruction would also deserve to undergo a larger share of vengeance if doing lawlessly. And so the wiser 
or mightier men we are, the more are we punished if we sin. For if thou art rich, thou wilt have more 
money demanded of thee than of the poor; and if wiser than others, a stricter obedience; and if thou hast 
been invested with authority, more shining acts of goodness; and so in the case of all the other things, 
thou wilt have to bring in measures proportioned to your power. 


Ver. 10. “But glory, honor, and peace to every man that worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the 
Gentile.” 


What Jew does he here mean? or about what Gentiles is he discoursing? It is of those before Christ’s 
coming. For his discourse had not hitherto come to the times of grace, but he was still dwelling upon the 
earlier times, so breaking down first from afar off and clearing away the separation between the Greek 
and the Jew, that when he should do this in the matter of grace, he might no more seem to be devising 
some new and degrading view. For if in the earlier times when this Grace had not shone forth in such 
greatness, when the estate of the Jews was solemn and renowned and glorious before all men, there was 
no difference, what could they say for themselves (tina an echoien logon eiphein;) now after so great a 
display of grace? And this is why he establishes it with so great earnestness. For when the hearer has 
been informed that this held in the earlier times, much more will he receive it after the faith. But by 
Greeks he here means not them that worshipped idols, but them that adored God, that obeyed the law of 
nature, that strictly kept all things, save the Jewish observances, which contribute to piety, such as were 
Melchizedek and his (hoi peri), such as was Job, such as were the Ninevites, such as was Cornelius. Here 
then he is first breaking through the partition between the circumcision and the uncircumcision: and at a 
distance dissipates this distinction beforehand, so as to do it without being suspected, and to strike into it 
as compelled by another occasion, which is ever a characteristic of his Apostolic wisdom. For if he had 
showed it in the times of grace, what he said would have had a very suspicious look. But on describing the 
vice which possessed the world, and where end the ways of wickedness, to pass from that consecutively 
into the treatment of these points renders his teaching unsuspected. And that he means this, and for this 
purpose so put this together, is plain from hence: for if he were not intent upon effecting this, it were 
enough for him to have said, “According to thy hardness and impenitent heart thou treasurest up unto 
thyself wrath against the day of wrath;” and then to have dropped this subject, since it would have been 
complete. But in that what he had in view was not to speak of the judgment to come only, but to show also 
that the Jew had no advantage of such a Greek, and so was not to be haughty-spirited, he advances 
farther, and speaks of them in order. But consider! He had put the hearer in fear, had advanced against 
him the fearful day, had told him what an evil it is to be living in wickedness, had showed him that no man 
sinneth of ignorance, nor with impunity, but that even though he suffer no punishment now, yet he 
certainly will suffer it: then he wishes to make good next that the teaching of the Law was not a thing of 
great importance. For it is upon works that both punishment and reward depend, not upon circumcision 
and uncircumcision. Since then he had said, that the Gentile shall by no means go unpunished and had 
taken this for granted, and upon it had made good that he shall also be rewarded, he next showed the Law 
and circumcision to be superfluous. For it is the Jews that he is here chiefly opposing. For inasmuch as 
they were somewhat captiously disposed, first, of their haughtiness, not deigning to be reckoned along 
with the Gentiles, and secondly thinking it ridiculous if the faith is to do away all sins; for this cause he 
accused the Gentiles first, in whose behalf he is speaking, that without suspicion and with boldness of 
speech, he may attack the Jews. And then having come to the enquiry concerning the punishment, he 
shows that the Jew is so far from being at all profited by the Law, that he is even weighed down by it. And 
this was his drift some way back. For if the Gentile be on this score inexcusable, because, when the 
creation led him on and his own reasonings, he yet did not amend, much more were the Jew so, who 
besides these had the teaching of the Law also. Having then persuaded him to a ready admission of these 
reasonings, in the case of other men’s sins, he now compels him even against his will to do so in the case 
of his own. And in order that what he says may be more readily allowed, he leads him forward with the 
better things also in view, speaking on this wise: “But glory and honor and peace to every man that 
worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile.” For here whatever good things a man hath, he 
hath with fightings, even if he be rich, if a prince, if a king. Even if he be not at variance with others, yet is 
he often so with himself, and has abundant war in his own thoughts. But there it is no such thing, but all is 
still and void of trouble, and in possession of true peace. Having then made good from what was said 
above, that they too which have not the Law are to enjoy the same blessings, he adds his reason in the 
following words: 


Ver. 11. “For there is no respect of persons with God.” 


For when he says that as well the Jew as the Gentile is punished if he sin, he needs no reasonings: but 
when he wants to prove that the Gentile is honored also, he then needs a foundation for it also; as it 
seemed wonderful and extravagant if he who had heard neither Law nor Prophets, were to be honored 
upon his working good. And this is why (as I also said before) he exercises their hearing in the times 
before grace, that he might afterwards more treatably bring in, along with the faith, the acquiescence in 


these things also. For here he is not at all suspected, as seeming not to be making his own point good. 
Having then said, “Glory and honor and peace to every man that worketh good, to the Jew first, and also 
to the Gentile,” he adds, “For there is no respect of persons with God.” Wonderful! What more than 
victory has he gained! For he shows, by reducing it to an absurdity, that it was not meet with God that it 
should be otherwise. For it would then be a case of respecting of persons. But of such character God is 
not. And he does not say, “for if this were not so, God would be a respecter of persons,” but with more of 
dignity, “For there is no respect of persons with God.” That it is not quality of persons, but difference of 
actions. Which He maketh inquisition for. By so saying he shows that it was not in actions but in persons 
only that the Jew differed from the Gentile. The consequence of this would be thus expressed; For it is not 
because one is a Jew and the other a Gentile, that one is honored and the other disgraced, but it is from 
the works that either treatment comes. But he does not say so, since it would have roused the anger of the 
Jew, but he sets down something more, so bringing their haughty spirit yet lower, and quelling it for the 
admission of the other. But what is this? The next position. 


Ver. 12. “For as many,” he says, “as have sinned without law shall also perish without law: and as many as 
have sinned in the law shall be judged by the law.” 


For here, as I said before, he shows not only the equality of the Jew and the Gentile, but that the Jew was 
even much burdened by the gift of the Law. For the Gentile is judged without law. But this “without law” 
(Gr. lawlessly) here expresses not the worse plight but the easier, that is, he has not the Law to accuse 
him. For “without law” (that is, without the condemnation arising from it), is he condemned solely from 
the reasonings of nature, but the Jew, “in the Law,” that is, with nature and the Law too to accuse him. For 
the greater the attention he enjoyed, the greater the punishment he will suffer. See how much greater is 
the necessity which he lays upon the Jews of a speedy recourse to grace! For in that they said, they 
needed not grace, being justified by the Law, he shows that they need it more than the Gentiles, 
considering they are liable to be punished more. Then he adds another reason again, and so farther 
contends for what has been said. 


Ver 13. “For not the hearers of the law are just before God.” 


Well doth he add “before God;” for haply before men they may be able to appear dignified and to vaunt 
great things, but before God it is quite otherwise—the doers of the Law alone are justified. You see with 
what advantage he combats, by turning what they said to an opposite bearing. For if it is by the Law you 
claim to be saved, in this respect, saith he, the Gentile will stand before you, when seen to be a doer of 
what is written in the Law. And how is it possible (one may say) for one who hath not heard to be a doer? 
Not this only, he says, is possible, but what is much more even than this. For not only is it possible without 
hearing to be a doer, but even with hearing not to be so. Which last thing he makes plainer, and that with 
a greater advantage over them, when he says, “Thou that teachest another, teachest thou not thyself?” 
(Rom. ii. 21.) But here he is still making the former point good. 


Ver. 14. “For when the Gentiles,” he says, “which have not the law, do by nature the things contained in 
the law, these, having not the law, are a law unto themselves.” 


I am not, he means, rejecting the Law, but even on this score I justify the Gentiles. You see how when 
undermining the conceit of Judaism, he giveth no handle against himself as villifying the Law, but on the 
contrary by extolling it and showing its greatness he so makes good his whole position. But whenever he 
saith “by nature,” he means by the reasonings of nature. And he shows that others are better than they, 
and, what is more better for this, that they have not received the Law, and have not that wherein the Jews 
seem to have an advantage over them. For on this ground he means they are to be admired, because they 
required not a law, and yet exhibited all the doings of the Law, having the works, not the letters, graven 
upon their minds. For this is what he says, 


Ver. 15. “Which show the work of the Law written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, 
and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one another.” 


Ver. 16. “In the day when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ, according to my Gospel.” 


See how he again puts that day before them, and brings it close to them, battering down their conceit, 
and showing, that those were to be the rather honored who without the Law strove earnestly to fulfil the 
things of the Law. But what is most to be marvelled at in the discretion of the Apostle, it is worth while to 
mention now. For having shown, from the grounds given, that the Gentile is greater than the Jew; in the 
inference, and the conclusion of his reasoning, he does not state it, in order not to exasperate the Jew. But 
to make what I have said clearer, I will give the very words of the Apostle. For after saying, that it is not 
the hearers of the Law, but the doers of the Law, that shall be justified, it followed to say, “For when the 
Gentiles, which have not the Law, do by nature the things contained in the Law,” they are much better 
than those who are instructed by the Law. But this he does not say, but he stays at the encomium of the 
Gentiles, and does not yet awhile carry on his discourse by way of comparison, that so at least the Jew 
may receive what is said. And so he does not word it as I was doing, but how? “For when the Gentiles, 
which have not the Law, do by nature the things contained in the Law, these, not having the Law, are a law 
unto themselves; which show the work of the Law, written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing 


witness.” For the conscience and reason doth suffice in the Law’s stead. By this he showed, first, that God 
made man independent, so as to be able to choose virtue and to avoid vice. And be not surprised that he 
proves this point, not once or twice, but several times. For this topic was very needful for him to prove 
owing to those who say, Why ever is it, that Christ came but now? And where in times before was the 
(most mss. this mighty) scheme of Providence? Now it is these that he is at present beating off by the way, 
when he shows that even in former times, and before the Law was given, the human race (Gr. nature) fully 
enjoyed the care of Providence. For “that which may be known of God was manifest in them,” and they 
knew what was good, and what bad; by means whereof they judged others, which he reproaches them 
with, when he says, “wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest thyself.” But in the case of the Jews, 
besides what has been mentioned, there was the Law, and not reason or conscience only. And why does he 
put the words “accusing or else excusing?”—for, if they have a Law written, and show the work of it in 
them, how comes reason to be able to accuse them still? But he is not any longer speaking of those only 
who do well, but also of mankind (Gr. the nature) universally. For then our reasonings stand up, some 
accusing and some excusing. And at that tribunal a man needeth no other accuser. Then to add to their 
fear, he does not say the sins of men, but the secrets of men. For since he said, “Thinkest thou, that 
judgest them that do such things, and doest the same, that thou shalt escape the judgment of God;” that 
thou mayest not expect such a sentence as thou passest thyself, but mayest know, that that of God is far 
more exact than thine own, he brings in, “the secrets of men,” and adds, “through Jesus Christ according 
to my Gospel.” For men sit in judgment upon overt acts alone. And above too he spake of the Father alone, 
but as soon as he had crushed them with fear, he brought in the mention of Christ also. But he does not do 
barely this, but even here, after having made mention of the Father, he so introduceth Him. And by the 
same things he raises the dignity of his preaching. For this preaching, he means, openly speaks out what 
nature taught by anticipation. Do you see with what wisdom he has bound them both to the Gospel and to 
Christ, and demonstrated that our affairs come not here to a stand, but travel further. And this he made 
good before also, when he said, “thou treasurest up to thyself wrath against the day of wrath:” and here 
again, “God shall judge the secrets of men.” 


Now let each man enter into his own conscience, and reckoning up his transgressions, let him call himself 
to a strict account, that we be not then condemned with the world. (1 Cor. xi. 32.) For fearful is that court, 
awful the tribunal, full of trembling the accounts, a river of fire rolls along (helketai). “A brother doth not 
redeem: shall man redeem?” (Ps. xlix. 8. LXX.) Call then to mind what is said in the Gospel, the Angels 
running to and fro, of the bridechamber being shut, of the lamps going out, of the powers which drag to 
the furnaces. And consider this, that if a secret deed of any one of us were brought forth into the midst, 
to-day, before the Church only, what could he do but pray to perish, and to have the earth to gape for him, 
rather than have so many witnesses of his wickedness? How then shall we feel, when, before the whole 
world, all things are brought into the midst, in a theatre so bright and open, with both those known and 
those unknown to us seeing into everything? But alas! wherewith am I forced to affright you! with men’s 
estimation! when I ought to use the fear of God, and His condemnation. For what, pray, is to become of us 
then when bound, and gnashing our teeth, we are led away to the outer darkness? Or, rather, what shall 
we do (and this is the most fearful thought of all) when we offend (proskrousomen) God? For if any one 
have sense and reason, he has already endured a hell when he is out of sight of God. But since this doth 
not pain, fire is therefore threatened. For we ought to smart not when we are punished, but when we sin. 
Thus listen to Paul wailing and lamenting over sins, for which he was not to be punished. For “I am not 
meet,” he says, “to be called an Apostle, because I persecuted the Church.” (1 Cor. xv. 9.) Hear also David, 
when he is set free from the punishment, yet, as thinking that he had offended God, calling vengeance 
down upon himself, and saying, “Let thy hand be upon me and upon my father’s house.” (2 Sam. xxiv. 17.) 
For to have offended God is more distressing than to be punished. But now we are so wretchedly 
disposed, that, were there no fear of hell, we should not even choose readily to do any good thing. 
Wherefore were it for nothing else, yet for this at least, we should deserve hell, because we fear hell more 
than Christ (several mss. God). But not so the blessed Paul, but contrariwise. But since we feel otherwise, 
for this reason are we condemned to hell: since, did we but love Christ as we should love Him, we should 
have known that to offend Him we love were more painful than hell. But since we love Him not, we know 
not the greatness of His punishment. And this is what I bewail and grieve over the most! And yet what has 
God not done, to be beloved of us? What hath He not devised? What hath He omitted? We insulted Him, 
when He had not wronged us in aught, but had even benefited us with blessings countless and 
unspeakable. We have turned aside from Him when calling and drawing us to Him by all ways, yet hath 
He not even upon this punished us, but hath run Himself unto us, and held us back, when fleeing, and we 
have shaken Him off and leaped away to the Devil. And not even on this hath He stood aloof, but hath sent 
numberless messengers to call us to Him again, Prophets, Angels, Patriarchs: and we have not only not 
received the embassy, but have even insulted those that came. But not even for this did He spew us out of 
His mouth, but like those slighted lovers that be very earnest, He went round beseeching all, the heaven, 
the earth, Jeremiah, Micah, and that not that He might weigh us down, but that He might speak in behalf 
of His own ways (Is. i. 2; Jer. ii. 12; iii. 12; etc.; Mic. vi. 1): and along with the prophets He went also 
Himself to those that turned aside from Him, being ready to submit to examination, and deigning to 
condescend to a conference, and drawing them that were deaf to every appeal into a disputation with 
Himself. For He saith, “O my people, what have I done unto thee, and wherein have I wearied thee? 
Answer me.” (Mic. vi. 3.) After all this we killed the Prophets, we stoned them, we did them other cruel 
wrongs without number. What then? In their place He sent no longer Prophets, no longer Angels, no 
longer Patriarchs, but the Son Himself. He too was killed when He had come, and yet not even then did 


He quench His love, but kindled it even more, and keepeth on beseeching us, after even His own Son was 
killed, and entreating us, and doing all things to turn us unto Himself. And Paul crieth aloud, saying, “Now 
then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us: be ye reconciled to God.” (2 
Cor. v. 20.) None of these things however reconciled us. Yet not even then did He leave us, but keeps on 
both threatening hell, and promising a kingdom, that even so He may draw us unto Himself. But we be 
still in an insensible mood. What can be worse than this brutishness? For had a man done these things, 
should we not many times over have let ourselves become slaves to him? But God when doing so we turn 
us away from! O what listlessness! O what unfeelingness! We that live continually in sins and 
wickednesses, if we happen to do any little good, like unfeeling domestics, with what a niggardly spirit do 
we exact it, and how particular are we about the recompense made, if what we have done has any 
recompense to come of it. And yet the recompense is the greater if you do it without any hope of reward. 
Why saying all this, and making exact reckoning, is language fitter for an hireling than a domestic of 
willing mind. For we ought to do everything for Christ’s sake, not for the reward, but for Him. For this 
also was why He threatened hell and promised the kingdom, that He might be loved of us. Let us then so 
love Him as we ought to love Him. For this is the great reward, this is royalty and pleasure, this is 
enjoyment, and glory, and honor, this is light, this is the great happiness, which language (or reasoning) 
cannot set before us, nor mind conceive. Yet indeed I do not know how I was led so far in this way of 
speaking, and came to be exhorting men who do not even think slightly of power and glory here for 
Christ’s sake, to think slightly of the kingdom. Yet still those great and noble men even attained to this 
measure of love. Hear, for instance, how Peter burns with love towards Him, setting Him before soul, and 
life, and all things. And when he had denied Him, it was not the punishment he was grieved for, but that 
he had denied Him Whom he longed for, which was more bitter to him than any punishment. And all this 
did he show before the grace of the Spirit was given. And he perseveringly pressed the question, “Whither 
goest thou?” John xiii. 36) and before this; “To whom shall we go?” (vi. 67); and again; “I will follow Thee 
whithersoever Thou goest.” (Luke xxii. 33?) Thus He was all things to them, and neither heaven nor the 
kingdom of heaven did they count of, in comparison of Him they longed for. For Thou art all these things 
unto me, he means. And why doest thou marvel that Peter was so minded? Hear now what the Prophet 
says: “What have I in heaven, and what is there upon earth, that I should desire in comparison of Thee?” 
(Ps. lxxiii. 25.) Now what he means is nearly this. Neither of things above nor of things below desire I any, 
save Thee only. This is passion; this is love. Can we so love, it will not be things present only, but even 
things to come, which we shall reckon as nothing compared with that love-charm, and even here shall we 
enjoy the Kingdom, delighting ourselves in the love of Him. And how is this to be? one may say. Let us 
reflect how oft we insult Him after numberless goodnesses, yet He standeth and calleth us to Him, and 
how often we run by Him, but He still doth not overlook us, but runneth to us, and draweth us to Him, and 
catcheth us in unto Himself. For if we consider these things, and such as these, we shall be enabled to 
kindle this longing. For if it were a common man that so loved, but a king who was thus beloved, would he 
not feel a respect for the greatness of the love? Most assuredly he would. But when the case is reversed, 
and His Beauty (S. “that beauty”) is unspeakable, and the glory and the riches too of Him that loveth us, 
and our vileness so great, surely we deserve the utmost punishment, vile as we are and outcasts, who are 
treated with so exceeding great love by One so great and wonderful, and yet wax wanton against His 
love? He needeth not anything of ours, and yet He doth not even now cease loving us. We need much what 
is His, and for all that we cleave not unto His love, but money we value above Him, and man’s friendship, 
and ease of body, and power, and fame, before Him who valueth nothing more than us. For He had One 
Son, Very (Lit. “true-born”) and Only-Begotten, and He spared not even Him for us. But we value many 
things above Him. Were there not then good reason for a hell and torment, even were it twofold or 
threefold or manifold what it is? For what can we have to say for ourselves, if even Satan’s injunctions we 
value more than the Laws of Christ, and are reckless of our own salvation that we may choose the works 
of wickedness, before Him who suffered all things for us? And what pardon do these things deserve? what 
excuse have they? Not one even. (5 mss. oude mihis.) Let us stop then after this in our headlong course, 
and let us grow again sober; and reckoning up all these things, let us send up glory unto Him by our 
works (for words alone suffice not thereto), that we may also enjoy the glory that cometh of Him, which 
may we all attain unto by the grace and love toward man of our Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom, and 
with Whom, to the Father be glory, with the Holy Spirit, for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY VI 


ROM. II. 17, 18 


“Behold, thou art called a Jew, and restest in the Law, and makest thy boast of God, and knowest His will, 
and approvest the things that are more excellent, being instructed out of the Law.” 


After saying that the Gentile wanteth nothing appertaining to salvation if he be a doer of the Law, and 
after making that wonderful comparison, he goes on to set down the glories of the Jews, owing to which 
they thought scorn of the Gentiles: and first the very name itself, which was of great majesty, as the name 
Christian is now. For even then the distinction which the appellation made was great. And so he begins 
from this, and see how he takes it down. For he does not say, Behold, thou art a Jew, but “art called” so, 
“and makest thy boast in God;” that is, as being loved by Him, and honored above all other men. And here 
he seems to me to be gently mocking their unreasonableness, and great madness after glory, because they 
misused this gift not to their own salvation, but to set themselves up against the rest of mankind, and to 


despise them. “And knowest His will, and approvest the things that are more excellent.” Indeed this is a 
disadvantage, if without working: yet still it seemed to be an advantage, and so he states it with accuracy. 
For he does not say, thou doest, but knowest; and approvest, not followest and doest. 


Ver. 19. “And art confident that thou thyself.” 


Here again he does not say that thou art “a guide of the blind,” but “thou art confident,” so thou boastest, 
he says. So great was the unreasonableness of the Jews. Wherefore he also repeats nearly the very words, 
which they used in their boastings. See for instance what they say in the Gospels. “Thou wast altogether 
(holos 4 mss. holos) born in sin, and dost thou teach us?” John ix. 34.) And all men they utterly looked 
down upon, to convince them of which, Paul keeps extolling them and lowering the others, that so he may 
get more hold on them, and make his accusation the weightier. Wherefore he goes on adding the like 
things, and making more of them by different ways of relating them. For “Thou art confident,” he saith, 
“that thou thyself art a leader of the blind,” 


Ver. 20. “An instructor of the foolish, a teacher of babes, which hast the form of knowledge and truth, 
which is in the Law.” 


Here again he says not, in the conscience and in actions and in well-doings, but “in the Law;” and after 
saying so, he does here also what he did with regard to the Gentiles. For as there he says, “for wherein 
thou judgest another, thou condemnest thyself,” so saith he here also. 


Ver. 21. “Thou therefore which teachest another, teachest thou not thyself?” 


But there he frames his speech with more of sharpness, here with more of gentleness. For he does not say, 
However on this score thou deservest greater punishment, because though entrusted with so great things 
thou hast not made a good use of any of them, but he carries his discourse on by way of question, turning 
them on themselves (entrepon), and saying, “Thou that teachest another, teachest thou not thyself?” And 
here I would have you look at the discretion of Paul in another case. For he sets down such advantages of 
the Jews, as came not of their own earnestness, but by a gift from above, and he shows not only that they 
are worthless to them if neglectful, but that they even bring with them increase of punishment. For 
neither is the being called a Jew any well doing of theirs, nor yet is the receiving of the Law, nor the other 
things he has just enumerated, but of the grace from above. And towards the beginning he had said, that 
the hearing of the Law is valueless unless the doing be thereto added (“for not the hearers of the Law,” he 
says, “are just before God,”) but now he shows further still, that not only the hearing, but, what is more 
than the hearing, the teaching of the Law itself will not be able to screen the teacher, unless he do what 
he says; and not only will it not screen him, but will even punish him the more. And he has used his 
expressions well too, since he does not say, Thou hast received the Law, but “Thou restest in the Law.” For 
the Jew was not wearied with going about to seek what was to be done, but had on easy terms the Law 
pointing the way leading to virtue. For if even the Gentiles have natural reason (and it is on this ground 
that these are better than they, in that they do the Law without hearing), yet still the others had greater 
facility. But if you say, Iam not only a hearer, but even a teacher, this very thing is an aggravation of your 
punishment. For because they prided themselves upon this, from this above all he shows them to be 
ridiculous. But when he says, “a guide of the blind, an instructor of the foolish, a teacher of babes,” he is 
speaking their own pompous language. For they treated proselytes extremely ill, and these were the 
names they called them by. And this is why he dwells at large upon what were supposed to be their 
praises, well knowing that what was said gave ground for greater accusation; “Which hast the form of 
knowledge and of the truth in the Law.” As if any one who had a picture of the king, were to draw nothing 
after it, and they that were not entrusted with it were to imitate it exactly even without the original. And 
then after mentioning the advantages they had from God, he tells them of their failings, bringing forward 
what the prophets accused them of. “Thou therefore which teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? 
Thou that preachest a man should not steal, dost thou steal? Thou that sayest a man should not commit 
adultery, dost thou commit adultery? Thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege?” For it was 
strictly forbidden them to touch any of the treasures upon the idols (so Field from the mss.: Vulg. “in the 
idol temples”) by reason of the defilement. But the tyranny of avarice, he says, has persuaded you (4 mss. 
and mar. “us”) to trample this Law also under foot. Then he brings the far more grievous charge 
afterwards, saying, 


Ver. 23. “Thou that makest a boast in the Law through breaking the Law dishonorest thou God?” 


There are two accusations which he makes, or rather three. Both that they dishonor, and dishonor that 
whereby they were honored; and that they dishonor Him that honored them, which was the utmost 
extreme of unfeelingness. And then, not to seem to be accusing them of his own mind, he brings in the 
Prophet as their accuser, here briefly and concisely as it were in a summary, but afterwards more in 
detail, and here Isaiah, and after that David, when he had shown the grounds of reproof to be more than 
one. For to show, he means, that it is not I who speak these things to your reproach, hear what Isaiah 
saith. 


Ver. 24. “For the name of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles through you.” (Is. lii. 5; Ez. xxxvi. 20, 
23.) 


See again another double accusation. For they not only commit insolence themselves, but even induce 
others to do so. What then is the use of your teaching when ye teach not your own selves? Above, 
however, he merely said this, but here he has even turned it round to the contrary. For not only 
yourselves, but even others, do ye not teach what should be done. And what is far worse—ye not only 
teach not the things of the Law, but ye even teach the opposite, viz. to blaspheme God, which is opposite 
to the Law. But the circumcision, one will say, is a great thing. Yea, I also confess it, but when? when (So 
all mss. S. “then, when”) it hath the inward circumcision. And observe his judgment, in bringing in what 
he says about it so opportunely. For he did not begin straightway with it, since the conceit men had of it 
was great. But after he had shown them to have offended in that which was greater and to be responsible 
for the blasphemy against God, then having henceforth possession of the reader’s judgment against them, 
and having stripped them of their pre-eminence, he introduces the discussion about circumcision, feeling 
sure that no one will any more advocate it, and says, 


Ver. 25. “For circumcision verily profiteth, if thou keep the Law.” 


And yet, were this not so, a man might have rejected it and said, What is circumcision? for is it any good 
deed on his part that hath it? is it any manifestation of a right choice? For it takes place at an unripe age, 
and those in the wilderness too remained uncircumcised for a long time. And from many other points of 
view also, one might look at it as not necessary. And yet it is not on this foot that he rejects it, but upon 
the most proper ground, from the case of Abraham. For this is the most exceeding victory,—to take the 
very reason for showing it to be of small regard, whence it was held by them in reverence. Now he might 
have said that even the prophets call the Jews uncircumcised. But this is no disparagement of 
circumcision, but of those that hold ill to it. For what he aims at is to show that even in the very best life, 
it has not the least force. This is what he next proves. And here he does not bring forward the Patriarch, 
but having previously overturned it upon other grounds, he keeps him till afterwards, when he brings in 
what he has to say of faith, on the words—”How then was it reckoned” to Abraham? “when he was in 
circumcision, or in uncircumcision?” For so long as it is struggling against the Gentile and the 
uncircumcised, he is unwilling to say aught of this, lest he should be over irksome to them. But when it 
comes in opposition to the faith, then he disengages himself more completely for a combat with it. Up to 
the present point then it is uncircumcision that the contest is against, and this is why he advances in His 
discourse in a subdued tone, and says, 


“For circumcision verily profiteth if thou keep the Law; but if thou be a breaker of the Law, thy 
circumcision is made uncircumcision.” For here he speaks of two uncircumcisions, and two circumcisions, 
as also two laws. For there is a natural law and there is a written law. But there is one also between these, 
that by works. And see how he points these three out, and brings them before you. 


“For when the Gentiles,” he says, “which have not the Law.” What Law, say? The written one. “Do by 
nature the things of the Law.” Of what Law? Of that by works. “These having not the Law.” What Law? 
The written one. “Are a law unto themselves.” How so? By using the natural law. “Who show the work of 
the Law.” Of what law? Of that by actions. For that which is by writing lieth outside; but this is within, the 
natural one, and the other is in actions. And one the writing proclaims; and another, nature; and another, 
actions. Of this third there is need, for the sake of which also those two exist, both the natural and the 
written. And if this be not present they are of no good, but even very great harm. And to show this in the 
case of the natural he said, “For wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest thyself.” But of the 
written Law, thus—”Thou that preachest a man should not steal, dost thou steal?” Thus also there are two 
uncircumcisions, one that of nature, and the second from conduct: and one circumcision in the flesh, and 
the other from the will. I mean for instance, a man has been circumcised upon the eighth day; this is 
circumcision of the flesh: a man has done all the Law bids him; this is circumcision of the mind which St. 
Paul requires above all, yea rather the Law also. See now how having granted it in words, he in deed does 
away with it. For he does not say the circumcision is superfluous, the circumcision is of no profit, of no 
use. But what saith he? “Circumcision verily profiteth if thou keepest the Law.” (Deut. x. 16; xxx. 6.) He 
approves it so far, saying, I confess and deny not that the circumcision is honorable. But when? When it 
has the Law kept along with it. 


“But if thou be a breaker of the Law, thy circumcision is made uncircumcision.” He does not say, it is no 
more profitable, lest he should seem to insult it. But having stripped the Jew of it, he goes on to smite him. 
And this is no longer any insult to circumcision, but to him who through listlessness has lost the good of it. 
As then in the case of those who are in dignified stations and are after convicted of the greatest 
misdemeanors, the judges deprive them of the honors of their stations and then punish them; so has Paul 
also done. For after saying, if thou art a breaker of the Law, thy “circumcision is made uncircumcision,” 
and having shown him to be uncircumcised, he condemns him after that without scruple. 


Ver. 26. “Therefore if the uncircumcision keep the righteousness of the Law, shall not his uncircumcision 
be turned into circumcision?” 


See how he acts. He does not say that the uncircumcision overcomes circumcision (for this was highly 
grating to those who then heard him), but that the uncircumcision hath become circumcision. And he next 
enquires what circumcision is, and what uncircumcision and he says that circumcision is well doing and 
uncircumcision is evil doing. And having first transferred into the circumcision the uncircumcised, who 


has good deeds, and having thrust out the circumcised man that lived a corrupt life into the 
uncircumcision, he so gives the preference to the uncircumcised. And he does not say, To the 
uncircumcised, but goes on to the thing itself, speaking as follows: “Shall not his uncircumcision be 
turned into circumcision?” And he does not say “reckoned,” but “turned to,” which was more expressive. 
As also above he does not say thy circumcision is reckoned uncircumcision, but has been made so. 


Ver. 27. “And shall not the uncircumcision which is by nature judge?” 


You see, he recognizes two uncircumcisions, one from nature, and the other from the will. Here, however, 
he speaks of that from nature, but does not pause here, but goes on, “if it fulfil the Law, judge thee, who 
by the letter and circumcision dost transgress the Law?” See his exquisite judgment. He does not say, that 
the uncircumcision which is from nature shall judge the circumcision, but while where the victory had 
been, he brings in the uncircumcision, yet where the defeat is, he does not expose the circumcision as 
defeated; but the Jew himself who had it, and so by the wording spares offending his hearer. And he does 
not say, “thee that hast the Law and the circumcision,” but yet more mildly, “thee who by the letter and 
circumcision dost transgress the Law.” That is, such uncircumcision even stands up for the circumcision, 
for it has been wronged and comes to the Law’s assistance, for it has been insulted, and obtains a notable 
triumph. For then is the victory decided, when it is not by Jew that Jew is judged, but by the 
uncircumcised; as when he says, “The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment against this generation, and 
shall condemn it.” (Matt. xii. 41.) It is not then the Law that he dishonors (for he reverences it greatly), 
but him that does disgrace to the Law. Next, having settled these grounds clearly, he goes on confidently 
to define what the Jew really is; and he shows that it is not the Jew, nor the circumcision, but he that is no 
Jew, and uncircumcised, whom he is rejecting. And he seemeth indeed to stand up in its behalf, but yet 
does away with the opinion regarding it, securing men’s concurrence by the conclusion he comes to. For 
he shows not only that there is no difference between the Jew and the uncircumcised, but that the 
uncircumcised has even the advantage, if he take heed to himself, and that it is he that is really the Jew; 
and so he says: 


Ver. 12. “For he is not a Jew which is one outwardly.” 
Here he attacks them as doing all things for show. 


Ver. 29. “But he is a Jew which is one inwardly; and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not 
in the letter.” 


By saying this he sets aside all things bodily. For the circumcision is outwardly, and the sabbaths and the 
sacrifices and purifications: all of which he hints in a single word, when he says, “For he is not a Jew 
which is one outwardly.” But since much was made of the circumcision, inasmuch as even the sabbath 
gave way to it (John vii. 22), he has good reason for aiming more especially against it. But when he has 
said “in the spirit” he thereafter paves the way for the conversation of the Church, and introduces the 
faith. For it too is in the heart and spirit and hath its praise of God. And how cometh he not to show that 
the Gentile which doeth aright is not inferior to the Jew which doeth aright, but that the Gentile which 
doeth aright is better than the Jew which breaketh the Law? It was that he might make the victory an 
undoubted one. For when this is agreed upon, of necessity the circumcision of the flesh is set aside, and 
the need of a good life is everywhere demonstrated. For when the Greek is saved without these, but the 
Jew with these is yet punished, Judaism stands by doing nothing. And by Greek he again means not the 
idolatrous Greek, but the religous and virtuous, and free from all legal observances. 


Chap. iii. ver. 1. “What advantage then hath the Jew?” 


Since he has set all aside, the hearing, the teaching, the name of the Jew, the circumcision, and all the 
other particulars by his saying that “he is not a Jew which is one outwardly, but he which is one inwardly;” 
he next sees an objection which starts up, and against this makes his stand. Now what is this objection? If, 
he means, these things are no use, what reason was there for that nation being called, and the 
circumcision too being given? What does he then and how does he solve it? By the same means as he did 
before: for as there, he told, not of their praises, but the benefits of God; nor their well doings (for to be 
called a Jew and to know His Will and to approve the things which are more excellent, was no well doing 
of their own, but came of the grace of God: and this the Prophet also says, upbraiding them; “He hath not 
done so to any nation, neither hath he showed His judgments unto them;” (Ps. cxlvii. 20.) and Moses 
again; “Ask now whether there hath been any such thing as this?” he says, “did ever people hear the voice 
of God speaking out of the midst of the fire, and live?”) (Deut. iv. 32, 33), this then he does here also. For 
as, when speaking of circumcision, he did not say, Circumcision is valueless without a good life, but, 
Circumcision is of value with a good life, pointing out the same thing but in a more subdued tone. And 
again he does not say, If thou be a breaker of the Law, thou who art circumcised art no whit profited, but 
“thy circumcision is made uncircumcision:” and after this again, “the uncircumcision,” saith he, shall 
‘Judge,” not the circumcision, but “thee that dost transgress the Law,” so sparing the things of the Law, 
and smiting the persons. So he doth here also. For after setting before himself this objection, and saying, 
“what advantage then hath the Jew?” he says not, None, but he concurs with the statement, and confutes 
it again by the sequel, and shows that they were even punished owing to this preeminence. And how he 
does so, I will tell you when I have stated the objection. “What advantage then,” he says, “hath the Jew,” 


or “what profit is there of circumcision?” 
Ver. 2. “Much every way: chiefly, because that they were entrusted with the oracles of God.” 


Do you see that, as I said above, it is not their well doings, but the benefits of God, that he everywhere 
counts up? And what is the word episteuthesan? (they were trusted.) It means, that they had the Law put 
into their hands because He held them to be of so much account that He entrusted to them oracles which 
came down from above. I know indeed that some take the “entrusted” not of the Jews, but of the oracles, 
as much as to say, the Law was believed in. But the context does not admit of this being held good. For in 
the first place he is saying this with a view to accuse them, and to show that, though in the enjoyment of 
many a blessing from above, they yet showed great ingratitude. Then, the context also makes this clear. 
For he goes on to say, “For what if some did not believe?” If they did not believe, how do some say, the 
oracles were believed in? What does he mean then? Why that God entrusted the same to them, and not 
that they trusted to the oracles: how else will the context make sense? For he farther goes on to say, 


Ver. 3. “For what if some did not believe?” 


And what comes next makes the same point clear. For he again adds and follows; “Shall their unbelief 
make the faith of God without effect?” 


Ver. 4. “God forbid.” The word episteuthesan, then, proclaims God’s gift. 


And I would have you here also note his judgment. For again he does not bring in his accusation of them 
on his own part, but as it were by way of objection, as if he said, But perhaps you will say, What then is the 
use of this circumcision since they used it not as was fitting, since they were trusted with the Law and 
were unfaithful to the trust?’ And hitherto he is not a severe accuser, but as if to clear God of complaints 
against Him, he by this means turns the whole of the accusation round upon themselves. For why, he 
would say, do you complain that they did not believe? and how doth this affect God? For as for His benefit, 
doth the ingratitude of those benefited overturn it? Or doth it make the honor to be no honor? For this is 
what the words, “Shall their unfaithfulness make the faith of God without effect,” amount to. “God forbid.” 
As if one should say, I have honored such an one. And if he did not receive the honor, this gives no ground 
for accusing me, nor impairs my kindness, but shows his want of feeling. But Paul does not say this 
merely, but what is much more. That not only does their unbelief not leave the soil of complaint upon God, 
but even shows His honor and love of man to be the greater, in that He is seen to have bestowed honor 
upon one who would dishonor Him. See how he has brought them out guilty of misdemeanors by means of 
what they gloried in; forasmuch as the honor with which God treated them was so great, that even when 
He saw what would come thereof, He withheld not His good-will toward them! Yet they made the honors 
bestowed on them a means of insulting Him that Honor them! Next, since he said, “For what if some did 
not believe?” (while clearly it was all of them that did not believe,) lest by speaking here too as the history 
allowed him, he should seem to be a severe accuser of them like an enemy, he puts that, which really took 
place, in the method of reasoning and syllogism, saying as follows: “Yea, let God be true, but every man a 
liar.” What he says is something of this sort. I do not mean, he says, that some did not believe, but if you 
will, suppose that all were unbelieving, so waiving what really happened, to fall in with the objector, that 
he might seem overbearing or to be suspected. Well, he says, in this way God is the more justified. What 
does the word justified mean? That, if there could be a trial and an examination of the things He had done 
for the Jews, and of what had been done on their part towards Him, the victory would be with God, and all 
the right on His side. And after showing this clearly from what was said before, he next introduces the 
Prophet also as giving his approval to these things, and saying, “that Thou mightest be justified in Thy 
sayings, and clear when Thou art judged.” (Ps. li. 4.) He then for His part did everything, but they were 
nothing the better even for this. Then he brings forward after this another objection that arises, and says, 


Ver. 5. “But if our unrighteousness commend the righteousness of God, what shall we say? is God 
unrighteous Who taketh vengeance? I speak as a man.” 


Ver. 6. “God forbid.” 


He solves one perplexity by another again. Yet as this is not clear, we must needs declare it more clearly. 
What is it then he means? God honored the Jews: they did despite to Him. This gives Him the victory, and 
shows the greatness of His love towards man, in that He honored them even such as they were. Since 
then, he means, we did despite to Him and wronged Him, God by this very thing became victorious, and 
His righteousness was shown to be clear. Why then (a man may say) am I to be punished, who have been 
the cause of His victory by the despite I did Him? Now how does he meet this? It is, as I was saying, by 
another absurdity again. For if it were you, he says, that were the cause of the victory, and after this are 
punished, the thing is an act of injustice. But if He is not unjust, and yet you are punished, then you are no 
more the cause of the victory. And note his apostolic reverence; (or caution: eulabeia); for after saying, “Is 
God unrighteous Who taketh vengeance?” he adds, “I speak as a man.” As if, he means, any body were to 
argue in the way men reason. For what things seem with us to be justice, these the just judgment of God 
far exceedeth, and has certain other unspeakable grounds for it. Next, since it was indistinct, he says the 
same thing over again: 


Ver. 7. “For if the truth of God hath more abounded through my lie unto His glory: why yet am I also 
judged as a sinner?” 


For if God, he means is shown to be a Lover of man, and righteous, and good, by your acts of 
disobedience, you ought not only to be exempt from punishment but even to have good done unto you. But 
if so, that absurdity will be found to result, which is in circulation with so many, that good comes of evil, 
and that evil is the cause of good; and one of the two is necessary, either that He be clearly unjust in 
punishing, or that if He punish not, it is from our vices that He hath the victory. And both of these are 
absurd to a degree. And himself meaning to show this too, he introduces the Greeks (i.e. heathens) as the 
fathers of these opinions, thinking it enough to allege against what he has mentioned the character of the 
persons who say these things. For then they used to say in ridicule of us, “let us do evil that good may 
come.” And this is why he has stated it clearly in the following language. 


Ver. 8. “If not (as some affirm that we say,) Let us do evil that good may come? Whose damnation is just.” 


For whereas Paul said, “where sin abounded grace did much more abound” (Rom. v. 20), in ridicule of him 
and perverting what he said to another meaning, they said, We must cling to vice that we may get what is 
good. But Paul said not so; however to correct this notion it is that he says, “What then? shall we continue 
in sin that grace may abound? God forbid!” (ib. vi. 1, 2.) For I said it, he means, of the times which are 
past, not that we should make this a practice. To lead them away then from this suspicion, he said, that 
henceforth this was even impossible. For “how shall we,” he says, “that are dead unto sin, live any longer 
therein?” Against the Greeks then he inveighs (katedramen) without difficulty. For their life was exceeding 
abandoned. But of the Jews, even if their life seemed to have been careless, still they had great means of 
cloaking these things in the Law and circumcision, and the fact of God having conversed with them, and 
their being the teachers of all. And this is why he strips them even of these, and shows that for these they 
were the more punished, and this is the conclusion to which he has here drawn his discussion. For if they 
be not punished, he would say, for so doing, that blasphemous language—let us do evil that good may 
come—must necessarily gain currency. But if this be impious, and they who hold this language shall be 
punished (for this he declared by saying, “whose damnation is just”), it is plain that they are punished. For 
if they who speak it be deserving of vengeance, much more are they who act it, but if deserving thereof, it 
is as having done sin. For it is not man that punishes them, that any one should suspect the sentence, but 
God, that doeth all things righteously. But if they are righteously punished, it is unrighteously that they, 
who make ridicule of us, said what they did. For God did and doth everything, that our conversation might 
shine forth and be upright on every side. 


Let us then not be listless; for so we shall be able to recover the Greeks also from their error. But when 
we are in words lovers of wisdom, but in deeds behave unseemly, with what looks shall we face them? 
with what lips shall we discourse concerning doctrines? For he will say to each of us, How can you that 
have failed in what is less, claim to teach me about what is greater? you who as yet have not learnt that 
covetousness is a vice, how can you be wise upon the things in heaven? But do you know that it is a vice? 
Then, the charge is the greater, because you transgress knowingly. And why speak I of the Greek, for even 
our laws allow us not to speak thus boldly when our life has become abandoned. For to “the sinner,” it 
says, “saith God, what hast thou to do to declare my statutes?” (Ps. 1. 16.) There was a time when the Jews 
were carried away captive, and when the Persians were urgent with them, and called upon them to sing 
those divine songs unto them, they said, “How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” (Ps. 
cxxxvii. 4.) Now if it were un lawful to sing the oracles of God in a strange land, much less might the 
estranged soul do it. For estranged the merciless soul is. If the Law made those who were captives and 
had become slaves to men in a strange land, to sit in silence; much more is it right for those who are 
slaves to sin and are in an alien community (politei& 139;) to have a curb upon their mouths. And however 
they had their instruments then. For it says, “Upon the willows in the midst thereof did we hang our 
instruments,” but still they might not sing. And so we also, though we have a mouth and tongue, which 
are instruments of speech, have no right to speak boldly, so long as we be slaves to what is more 
tyrannical than any barbarian, sin. For tell me what have you to say to the Greek, if you plunder, and be 
covetous? will you say, Forsake idolatry, acknowledge God, and draw not near to gold and silver? Will he 
not then make a jest of you, and say, Talk to thyself first in this way? For it is not the same thing for a 
Gentile to practise idolatry, and a Christian to commit this same (4 mss. om. “same”) sin. For how are we 
to draw others away from that idolatry if we draw not ourselves away from this? For we are nearer related 
to ourselves than our neighbor is, and so when we persuade not ourselves, how are we to persuade 
others? For if he that doth not rule well over his own house, will not take care of the Church either (1 Tim. 
iii. 5), how shall he that doth not rule even over his own soul be able to set others right? Now do not tell 
me, that you do not worship an image of gold, but make this clear to me, that you do not do those things 
which gold bids you. For there be different kinds of idolatry, and one holds mammon lord, and another his 
belly his god, and a third some other most baneful lust. But, “you do not sacrifice oxen to them as the 
Gentiles do.” Nay, but what is far worse, you butcher your own soul. But “you do not bow the knee and 
worship.” Nay, but with greater obedience you do all that they command you, whether it be your belly, or 
money, or the tyranny of lust. For this is just what makes Gentiles disgusting, that they made gods of our 
passions; calling lust Venus, and anger Mars, and drunkenness Bacchus. If then you do not grave images 
as did they, yet do you with great eagerness bow under the very same passions, when you make the 
members of Christ members of an harlot, and plunge yourself into the other deeds of iniquity. (1 Cor. vi. 


15.) I therefore exhort you to lay to heart the exceeding unseemliness hereof, and to flee from idolatry:— 
for so doth Paul name covetousness—and to flee not only covetousness in money, but that in evil desire, 
and that in clothing, and that in food, and that in everything else: since the punishment we shall have to 
suffer if we obey not God’s laws is much severer. For, He says, “the servant that knew his Lord’s will,” and 
did it not, “shall be beaten with many stripes.” (Luke xii. 47.) With a view then to escaping from this 
punishment, and being useful both to others and to ourselves, let us drive out all iniquity from our soul 
and choose virtue. For so shall we attain to the blessings which are to come, whereto may it be granted us 
all to attain by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


HOMILY VII 


ROM. III. 9-18 


“What then have we more than they? For we have proved both Jews and Gentiles, that they are all under 
sin. As it is written, There is none righteous, no, not one: there is none that understandeth, there is none 
that seeketh after God. They are all gone out of the way, they are together become unprofitable; there is 
none that doeth good, no not one. Their throat is an open sepulchre; with their tongues have they used 
deceit; the poison of asps is under their lips; whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness: their feet are 
swift to shed blood: destruction and misery are in their ways: and the way of peace have they not known: 
there is no fear of God before their eyes.” 


He had accused the Gentiles, he had accused the Jews; it came next in order to mention the righteousness 
which is by faith. For if the law of nature availed not, and the written Law was of no advantage, but both 
weighed down those that used them not aright, and made it plain that they were worthy of greater 
punishment, then after this the salvation which is by grace was necessary. Speak then of it, O Paul, and 
display it. But as yet he does not venture, as having an eye to the violence of the Jews, and so turns afresh 
to his accusation of them; and first he brings in as accuser, David speaking of the same things at length, 
which Isaiah mentioned all in short compass, so furnishing a strong curb for them, so that they might not 
bound off, nor any of his hearers, while the matters of faith were laid open to them, might after this start 
away; being beforehand safely held down by the accusations of the prophets. For there are three excesses 
which the prophet lays down; he says that all of them together did evil, and that they did not do good 
indifferently with evil, but that they followed after wickedness alone, and followed it also with all 
earnestness. And next that they should not say, “What then, if these things were said to others?” he goes 
on: 


Ver. 19. “Now we know that what things soever the Law saith, it saith to them who are under the Law.” 


This then is why, next to Isaiah, who confessedly aimed at them, he brought in David; that he might show 
that these things also belonged to the same subject. For what need was there, he means, that a prophet 
who was sent for your correction should accuse other people. For neither was the Law given to any else 
than you. And for what reason did he not say, we know that what things soever the prophet saith, but what 
things soever the Law saith? It is because Paul uses to call the whole Old Testament the Law. And in 
another place he says, “Do ye not hear the Law, that Abraham had two sons?” (Gal. iv. 21, 22.) And here 
he calls the Psalm the Law when he says, “We know that what things soever the Law saith, it saith to them 
who are under the Law.” Next he shows that neither are these things he said merely for accusation’s sake, 
but that he may again be paving the way for faith. So close is the relationship of the Old Testament with 
the New, since even the accusations and reproofs were entirely with a view to this, that the door of faith 
might open brightly upon them that hear it. For since it was the principal bane of the Jews that they were 
so conceited with themselves (which thing he mentioned as he went on, “how that being ignorant of the 
righteousness of God, and going about to establish their own righteousness, they submitted not 
themselves to the righteousness of God”) (Rom. x. 3), the Law and the Prophet by being beforehand with 
them cast down their high thoughts, and laid low their conceit, that being brought to a consideration of 
their own sins, and having emptied out the whole of their unreasonableness, and seen themselves in 
danger of the last extremity, they might with much earnestness run unto Him Who offered them the 
remission of their sins, and accept grace through faith. And this it is then which St. Paul hints even here, 
when he says, 


“Now we know that what things soever the Law saith, it saith to them who are under the Law, that every 
mouth may be stopped, and all the world may become guilty before God.” 


Here then he exhibits them as destitute of the boldness of speech which comes of works, and only using a 
parade of words and behaving in a barefaced way. And this is why he uses so literal an expression, saying, 
“that every mouth may be stopped,” so pointing out the barefaced and almost uncontrollable pomposity of 
their language, and that their tongue was now curbed in the strictest sense. For as an unsupportable 
torrent, so had it been borne along. But the prophet stopped it. And when Paul saith, “that every mouth 
may be stopped,” what he means is, not that the reason of their sinning was that their mouth might be 
stopped, but that the reason of their being reproved was that they might not commit this very sin in 
ignorance. “And all the world may become guilty before God.” He does not say the Jew, but the whole of 
mankind. For the phrase, “that every mouth may be stopped,” is the language of a person hinting at them, 
although he has not stated it clearly, so as to prevent the language being too harsh. But the words “that 
all the world may become guilty before God,” are spoken at once both of Jews and of Greeks. Now this is 
no slight thing with a view to take down their unreasonableness. Since even here they have no advantage 
over the Gentiles, but are alike given up as far as salvation is concerned. For he would be in strict 
propriety called a guilty person, who cannot help himself to any excuse, but needeth the assistance of 
another: and such was the plight of all of us, in that we had lost the things pertaining to salvation. 


Ver. 20. “For by the Law is the knowledge of sin.” 


He springs upon the Law again, with forbearance however (for what he says is not an accusation of it, but 
of the listlessness of the Jews). Yet nevertheless he has been earnest here with a view (as he was going to 
introduce his discourse about faith) to show its utter feebleness. For if thou boastest in the Law, he means, 
it puts thee to the greater shame: it solemnly parades forth your sins before you. Only he does not word it 
in this harsh way, but again in a subdued tone; “For by the Law is the knowledge of sin.” And so the 
punishment is greater, but that because of the Jew. For the Law accomplished the disclosure of sin to you, 
but it was your duty then to flee it. Since then you have not fled you have pulled the punishment more 
sorely on yourself, and the good deed of the Law has been made to you a supply of greater vengeance. 
Now then having added to their fear, he next brings in the things of grace, as having brought them to a 
strong desire of the remission of their sins, and says, 


Ver. 21. “But now the righteousness of God without the Law is manifested.” 


Here he utters a great thing, and such as needed much proof. For if they that lived in the Law not only did 
not escape punishment, but were even the more weighed down thereby, how without the Law is it possible 
not only to escape vengeance, but even to be justified? For he has here set down two high points, the 
being justified, and the obtaining these blessings, without the Law. And this is why he does not say 
righteousness simply, but the righteousness of God, so by the worthiness of the Person displaying the 
greater degree of the grace, and the possibility of the promise. For to Him all things are possible. And he 
does not say, “was given,” but “is manifested,” so cutting away the accusation of novelty. For that which is 
manifested, is so as being old, but concealed. And it is not this only, but the sequel that shows that this is 
no recent thing. For after saying, “is manifested,” he proceeds: 


“Being witnessed by the Law and the Prophets.” 


Do not be troubled, he means, because it has but now been given, nor be affrighted as though at a thing 
new and strange. For of old both the Law and the Prophets foretold it. And some passages he has pointed 
out in the course of this argument, and some he will shortly, having in what came before brought in 
Habakkuk as saying, “the just shall live by faith” (i. 17), but in what comes after, Abraham and David, as 
themselves also conversing with us about these things. Now the regard they had for these persons was 
great, for one was a patriach and a prophet, and the other a king and a prophet: and further the promises 
about these things had come to both of them. And this is why Matthew in the first beginning of his Gospel 
mentions both of these first, and then brings forward in order the forefathers. For after saying, “the Book 
of the Generation of Jesus Christ” (Matt. i. 1), he does not wait after Abraham to name Isaac also and 
Jacob, but mentions David along with (5 mss. “after”) Abraham. And what is wonderful indeed is, that he 
has even set David before Abraham speaking on this wise, “the Son of David, the Son of Abraham,” and 
then begins the catalogue of Isaac and Jacob, and all the rest in order. And this is why the Apostle here 
keeps presenting them in turns, and speaks of the righteousness of God being witnessed by the Law and 
the Prophets. Then that no one should say, How are we to be saved without contributing anything at all to 
the object in view? he shows that we also offer no small matter toward this, I mean our faith. Therefore 
after saying, “the righteousness of God,” he adds straightway, “by faith unto all and upon all that believe.” 


Here again the Jew is alarmed by his not having anything better than the rest, and being numbered with 
the whole world. Now that he may not feel this, he again lowers him with fear by adding, “For there is no 
difference, for all have sinned.” For tell me not that it is such and such a Greek, such and such a Scythian, 
such and such a Thracian, for all are in the same plight. For even if you have received the Law, one thing 
alone is there which you have learnt from the Law—to know sin, not to flee from it. Next, that they may 
say, “even if we have sinned, still it is not in the same way that they did,” he added, “and have come short 
of the glory of God.” So that even if you have not done the same sins as others, still you are alike bereft of 
the glory, since you belong to those who have offended, and he that hath offended belongeth not to such 
as are glorified, but to such as are put to shame. Yet, be not afraid: for the reason of my saying this was 
not that I might thrust you into despair, but that I might show the love of the Lord (Despotou) toward man: 
and so he goes on; 


Ver. 24, 25. “Being justified freely by His grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: Whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in His blood, to declare His righteousness.” 


See by how many proofs he makes good what was said. First, from the worthiness of the person, for it is 
not a man who doeth these things, that He should be too weak for it, but God all-powerful. For it is to God, 
he says, that the righteousness belongs. Again, from the Law and the Prophets. For you need not be afraid 
at hearing the “without the Law,” inasmuch as the Law itself approves this. Thirdly, from the sacrifices 
under the old dispensation. For it was on this ground that he said, “In His blood,” to call to their minds 
those sheep and calves. For if the sacrifices of things without reason, he means, cleared from sin, much 
more would this blood. And he does not say barely lutroseos, but apolutroseos, entire redemption, to show 
that we should come no more into such slavery. And for this same reason he calls it a propitiation, to show 
that if the type had such force, much more would the reality display the same. But to show again that it 
was no novel thing or recent, he says, “fore-ordained” (Auth. Version marg.); and by saying God “fore- 
ordained,” and showing that the good deed is the Father’s, he showeth it to be the Son’s also. For the 
Father “fore-ordained,” but Christ in His own blood wrought the whole aright. 


“To declare His righteousness.” What is declaring of righteousness? Like the declaring of His riches, not 
only for Him to be rich Himself, but also to make others rich, or of life, not only that He is Himself living, 
but also that He makes the dead to live; and of His power, not only that He is Himself powerful, but also 
that He makes the feeble powerful. So also is the declaring of His righteousness not only that He is 
Himself righteous, but that He doth also make them that are filled with the putrefying sores 
(katasapentas) of sin suddenly righteous. And it is to explain this, viz. what is “declaring,” that he has 
added, “That He might be just, and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” Doubt not then: for it is 
not of works, but of faith: and shun not the righteousness of God, for it is a blessing in two ways; because 
it is easy, and also open to all men. And be not abashed and shamefaced. For if He Himself openly 
declareth (endeiknutai) Himself to do so, and He, so to say, findeth a delight and a pride therein, how 
comest thou to be dejected and to hide thy face at what thy Master glorieth in? Now then after raising his 
hearers expectations by saying that what had taken place was a declaring of the righteousness of God, he 
next by fear urges him on that is tardy and remissful about coming; by speaking as follows: 


“On account of the relaxing of sins that were before.” Do you see how often he keeps reminding them of 
their transgressions? Before, he did it by saying, “through the Law is the knowledge of sin;” and after by 
saying, “that all have sinned,” but here in yet stronger language. For he does not say for the sins, but, “for 
the relaxing,” that is, the deadness. For there was no longer any hope of recovering health, but as the 
paralyzed body needed the hand from above, so doth the soul which hath been deadened. And what is 
indeed worse, a thing which he sets down as a charge, and points out that it is a greater accusation. Now 
what is this? That the last state was incurred in the forbearance of God. For you cannot plead, he means, 
that you have not enjoyed much forbearance and goodness. But the words “at this time” are those of one 
who is pointing out the greatness of the power (Sav. forbearance) and love toward man. For after we had 
given all over, (he would say,) and it were time to sentence us, and the evils were waxed great and the sins 
were in their full, then He displayed His own power, that thou mightest learn how great is the abundancy 
of righteousness with Him. For this, had it taken place at the beginning, would not have had so wonderful 
and unusual an appearance as now, when every sort of cure was found unavailing. 


Ver. 27. “Where is boasting then? it is excluded,” he says. “By what law? of works? Nay, but by the law of 
faith.” 


Paul is at great pains to show that faith is mighty to a degree which was never even fancied of the Law. 
For after he had said that God justifieth man by faith, he grapples with the Law again. And he does not 
say, where then are the well doings of the Jews? where their righteous dealing? but, “where is then the 
boasting?” so taking every opportunity of showing, that they do but use great words, as though they had 
somewhat more than others, and have no work to show. And after saying, “Where then is the boasting?” 
he does not say, it is put out of sight and hath come to an end, but “it is excluded,” which word rather 
expresses unseasonableness; since the reason for it is no more. For as when the judgment is come they 
that would repent have not any longer the season for it, thus now the sentence being henceforth passed, 
and all being upon the point of perishing, and He being at hand Who by grace would break these terrors, 
they had no longer the season for making a plea of amelioration wrought by the Law. For if it were right to 
strengthen themselves upon these things, it should have been before His coming. But now that He who 
should save by faith was come, the season for those efforts was taken from them. For since all were 
convicted, He therefore saveth by grace. And this is why He is come but now, that they may not say, as 
they would had He come at the first, that it was possible to be saved by the Law and by our own labors 
and well-doings. To curb therefore this their effrontery, He waited a long time: so that after they were by 
every argument clearly convicted of inability to help themselves, He then saved them by His grace. And 
for this reason too when he had said above, “To declare His righteousness,” he added, “at this time.” If 
any then were to gainsay, they do the same as if a person who after committing great sins was unable to 
defend himself in court, but was condemned and going to be punished, and then being by the royal pardon 
forgiven, should have the effrontery after his forgiveness to boast and say that he had done no sin. For 
before the pardon came, was the time to prove it: but after it came he would no longer have the season for 
boasting. And this happened in the Jews’ case. For since they had been traitors to themselves, this was 
why He came, by His very coming doing away their boasting. For he who saith that he is a “teacher of 
babes, and maketh his boast in the Law,” and styles himself “an instructor of the foolish,” if alike with 
them he needed a teacher and a Saviour, can no longer have any pretext for boasting. For if even before 
this, the circumcision was made uncircumcision, much rather was it now, since it is cast out from both 
periods. But after saying that “it was excluded,” he shows also, how. How then does he say it was 
excluded? “By what law? of works? Nay, but by the law of faith.” See he calls the faith also a law 
delighting to keep to the names, and so allay the seeming novelty. But what is the “law of faith?” It is, 
being saved by grace. Here he shows God’s power, in that He has not only saved, but has even justified, 
and led them to boasting, and this too without needing works, but looking for faith only. And in saying this 
he attempts to bring the Jew who has believed to act with moderation, and to calm him that hath not 
believed, in such way as to draw him on to his own view. For he that has been saved, if he be high-minded 
in that he abides by the Law, will be told that he himself has stopped his own mouth, himself has accused 
himself, himself has renounced claims to his own salvation, and has excluded boasting. But he that hath 
not believed again, being humbled by these same means, will be capable of being brought over to the 
faith. Do you see how great faith’s preeminence is? How it hath removed us from the former things, not 
even allowing us to boast of them? 


Ver. 28. “Therefore we conclude that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the Law.” 


When he had shown that by faith they were superior to the Jews, then he goes on with great confidence to 
discourse upon it also, and what seemed therein to annoy he again heals up. For these two things were 
what confused the Jews; one, if it were possible for men, who with works were not saved, to be saved 
without them, and another, if it were just for the uncircumcised to enjoy the same blessings with those, 
who had during so long a period been nurtured in the Law; which last confused them more by far than the 
former. And on this ground having proved the former, he goes on to the other next, which perplexed the 
Jews so far, that they even complained on account of this position against Peter after they believed. What 
does he say then? “Therefore we conclude, that by faith a man is justified.” He does not say, a Jew, or one 
under the Law, but after leading forth his discourse into a large room, and opening the doors of faith to 
the world, he says “a man,” the name common to our race. And then having taken occasion from this, he 
meets an objection not set down. For since it was likely that the Jews, upon hearing that faith justifieth 
every man, would take it ill and feel offended, he goes on, 


Ver. 29. “Is He the God of the Jews only?” 


As if he said, On what foot does it then seem to you amiss that every man should be saved? Is God partial? 
So showing from this, that in wishing to flout the Gentiles, they are rather offering an insult to God’s 
glory, if, that is, they would not allow Him to be the God of all. But if He is of all, then He taketh care of 
all; and if He care for all, then He saveth all alike by faith. And this is why he says, “Is He the God of the 
Jews only? is He not also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles also.” For He is not partial as the fables of 
the Gentiles (cf. Ov. Tr. I. ii. 5. sqq) are, but common to all, and One. And this is why he goes on, 


Ver. 30. “Seeing it is one God.” 


That is, the same is the Master of both these and those. But if you tell me of the ancient state of things, 
then too the dealings of Providence were shared by both, although in diverse ways. For as to thee was 
given the written law, so to them was the natural; and they came short in nothing, if, that is, only they 
were willing, but were even able to surpass thee. And so he proceeds, with an allusion to this very thing, 
“Who shall justify the circumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision through faith,” so reminding them of 
what he said before about uncircumcision and circumcision, whereby he showed that there was no 
difference. But if then there was no difference, much less is there any now. And this accordingly he now 
establishes upon still clearer grounds, and so demonstrates, that either of them stand alike in need of 
faith. 


Ver. 31. “Do we then,” he says, “make void the Law through faith? God forbid: yea, we establish the Law.” 


Do you see his varied and unspeakable judgment? For the bare use of the word “establish” shows that it 
was not then standing, but was worn out (katalelumenon). And note also Paul’s exceeding power, and how 
superabundantly he maintains what he wishes. For here he shows that the faith, so far from doing any 
disparagement to the “Law,” even assists it, as it on the other hand paved the way for the faith. For as the 
Law itself before bore witness to it (for he saith, “being witnessed by the Law and the Prophets”), so here 
this establisheth that, now that it is unnerved. And how did it establish? he would say. What was the object 
of the Law and what the scope of all its enactments? Why, to make man righteous. But this it had no 
power to do. “For all,” it says, “have sinned:” but faith when it came accomplished it. For when a man is 
once a believer, he is straightway justified. The intention then of the Law it did establish, and what all its 
enactments aim after, this hath it brought to a consummation. Consequently it has not disannulled, but 
perfected it. Here then three points he has demonstrated; first, that without the Law it is possible to be 
justified; next, that this the Law could not effect; and, that faith is not opposed to the Law. For since the 
chief cause of perplexity to the Jews was this, that the faith seemed to be in opposition to it, he shows 
more than the Jew wishes, that so far from being contrary, it is even in close alliance and cooeperation 
with it, which was what they especially longed to hear proved. 


But since after this grace, whereby we were justified, there is need also of a life suited to it, let us show 
an earnestness worthy the gift. And show it we shall, if we keep with earnestness charity, the mother of 
good deeds. Now charity is not bare words, or mere ways of speaking (prosreseis) to men, but a taking 
care (prostasia) of them, and a putting forth of itself by works, as, for instance, by relieving poverty, 
lending one’s aid to the sick, rescuing from dangers, to stand by them that be in difficulties, to weep with 
them that weep, and to rejoice with them that rejoice. (Rom. xii. 15.) For even this last is a part of charity. 
And yet this seems a little thing, to be rejoicing with them that rejoice: nevertheless it is exceedingly 
great, and requireth for it the spirit of true wisdom. And we may find many that perform the more irksome 
part (peikroteron), and yet want vigor for this. For many weep with them that weep, but still do not rejoice 
with them that rejoice, but are in tears when others rejoice; now this comes of grudging and envy. The 
good deed then of rejoicing when our brother rejoices is no small one, but even greater than the other: 
and haply not only greater than weeping with them that weep, but even than standing by them that are in 
danger. There are many, at all events, that have shared danger with men in danger, but were cut to the 
heart when they came into honor. So great is the tyranny of a grudging spirit! And yet the one is a thing of 
toils and labors, and this of choice and temper only. Yet at the same time many that have endured the 
harder task have not accomplished the one easier than it, but pine and consume away when they see 


others in honor, when a whole Church is benefited, by doctrine, or in any other fashion. And what can be 
worse than this? For such an one doth not any more fight with his brother, but with the will of God. Now 
consider this, and be rid of the disease: and even if you be unwilling to set your neighbor free, at least set 
yourself free from these countless evils. Why do you carry war into your own thoughts? Why fill your soul 
with trouble? why work up a storm? why turn things upside down? How will you be able, in this state of 
mind, to ask forgiveness of sins? For if those that allow not the things done against themselves to pass, 
neither doth He forgive, what forgiveness shall He grant to those who go about to injure those that have 
done them no injury? For this is a proof of the utmost wickedness. Men of this kind are fighting with the 
Devil, against the Church, and haply even worse than he. For him one can be on one’s guard against. But 
these cloaking themselves under the mask of friendliness, secretly kindle the pile, throwing themselves 
the first into the furnace, and laboring under a disease not only unfit for pity, but even such as to meet 
with much ridicule. For why is it, tell me, that thou art pale and trembling and standing in fear? What evil 
has happened? Is it that thy brother is in honor, and looked up to, and in esteem? Why, thou oughtest to 
make chaplets, and rejoice, and glorify God, that thine own member is in honor and looked up to! But art 
thou pained that God is glorified? Seest thou to what issue the war tends? But, some will say, it is not 
because God is glorified, but because my brother is. Yet through him the glory ascendeth up to God: and 
so will the war from thee do also. But it is not this, he will say, that grieves me, for I should wish God to be 
glorified by me. Well then! rejoice at thy brother’s being in honor, and then glorified is God again through 
thee also; and all will say, Blessed be God that hath His household so minded, wholly freed from envy, and 
rejoicing together at one another’s goods! And why do I speak of thy brother? for if he were thy foe and 
enemy, and God were glorified through him, a friend shouldest thou make of him for this reason. But thou 
makest thy friend an enemy because God is glorified by his being in honor. And were any one to heal thy 
body when in evil plight, though he were an enemy, thou wouldest count him thenceforward among the 
first of thy friends: and dost thou reckon him that gladdens the countenance of Christ’s Body, that is, the 
Church, and is thy friend, to be yet an enemy? How else then couldest thou show war against Christ? For 
this cause, even if a man do miracles, have celibacy to show, and fasting, and lying on the bare ground, 
and doth by this virtue advance even to the angels, yet shall he be most accursed of all, while he has this 
defect, and shall be a greater breaker of the Law than the adulterer, and the fornicator, and the robber, 
and the violator of supulchres. And, that no one may condemn this language of hyperbole, I should be glad 
to put this question to you. If any one were come with fire and mattock, and were destroying and burning 
this House, and digging down this Altar, would not each one of those here stone him with stones as 
accursed and a law-breaker? What then, if one were to bring a flame yet more consuming than that fire, I 
mean envy, that doth not ruin the buildings of stone nor dig down an Altar of gold, but subverteth and 
scornfully marreth what is far more precious than either walls or Altar, the Teachers’ building, what 
sufferance would he deserve? For let no one tell me, that he has often endeavored and been unable: for it 
is from the spirit that the actions are judged. For Saul did kill David, even though he did not hit him. (1 
Sam. xix. 10.) Tell me, dost thou not perceive that thou art plotting against the sheep of Christ when thou 
warrest with His Shepherd? those sheep for whom also Christ shed His Blood, and bade us both to do and 
to suffer all things? Dost thou not remind thyself that thy Master sought thy glory and not His own, but 
thou art seeking not that of thy Master but thine own? And yet if thou didst see His then thou wouldst 
have obtained thine own also. But by seeking thine own before His, thou wilt not ever gain even this. 


What then will be the remedy? Let us all join in prayer, and let us lift up our voice with one accord in their 
behalf as for those possessed, for indeed these are more wretched than they, inasmuch as their madness 
is of choice. For this affliction needeth prayer and much entreaty. For if he that loveth not his brother, 
even though he empty out his money, yea, and have the glory of martyrdom, is no whit advantaged; 
consider what punishment the man deserves who even wars with him that hath not wronged him in 
anything; he is even worse than the Gentiles: for if to love them that love us does not let us have any 
advantage over them, in what grade shall he be placed, tell me, that envieth them that love him? For 
envying is even worse than warring; since he that warreth, when the cause of the war is at an end, puts 
an end to his hatred also: but the grudger would never become a friend. And the one shows an open kind 
of battle, the other a covert: and the one often has a reasonable cause to assign for the war, the other, 
nothing else but madness, and a Satanic spirit. To what then is one to compare a soul of this kind? to what 
viper? to what asp? to what canker-worm? to what scorpion? since there is nothing so accursed or so 
pernicious as a soul of this sort. For it is this, it is this, that hath subverted the Churches, this that hath 
gendered the heresies, this it was that armed a brother’s hand, and made his right hand to be dipped in 
the blood of the righteous, and plucked away the laws of nature, and set open the gates for death, and 
brought that curse into action, and suffered not that wretch to call to mind either the birth-pangs, or his 
parents, or anything else, but made him so furious, and led him to such a pitch of phrenzy, that even when 
God exhorted him and said, “Unto thee shall be his recourse, and thou shalt rule over him” (Gen. iv. 7, 
LXX.); he did not even then give in. Yet did He both forgive him the fault, and make his brother subject to 
him: but his complaint is so incurable, that even if thousands of medicines are applied, it keeps sloughing 
with its own corruption. For wherefore art thou so vexed, thou most miserable of men? Is it because God 
hath had honor shown Him? Nay, this would show a Satanical spirit. Is it then because thy brother 
outstrips thee in good name? As for that, it is open to thee in turn to outstrip him. And so, if thou wouldest 
be a conqueror, kill not, destroy not, but let him abide still, that the material for the struggle may be 
preserved, and conquer him living. For in this way thy crown had been a glorious one; but by thus 
destroying thou passest a harder sentence of defeat upon thyself. But a grudging spirit hath no sense of 
all this. And what ground hast thou to covet glory in such solitude? for those were at that time the only 


inhabitants of the earth. Still even then this restrained him not, but he cast away all from his mind, and 
stationed himself in the ranks of the devil; for he it was who then led the war upon Cain’s side. For 
inasmuch as it was not enough for him that man had become liable to death, by the manner of the death 
he tried to make the tragedy still greater, and persuaded him to become a fratricide. For he was urgent 
and in travail to see the sentence carried into effect, as never satisfied with our ills. As if any one who had 
got an enemy in prison, and saw him under sentence, were to press, before he was out of the city, to see 
him butchered within it, and would not wait even the fitting time, so did the devil then, though he had 
heard that man must return to earth, travail with desire to see something worse, even a son dying before 
his father, and a brother destroying a brother, and a premature and violent slaughter. See you what great 
service envy hath done him? how it hath filled the insatiate spirit of the devil, and hath prepared for him a 
table great as he desired to see? 


Let us then escape from the disease; for it is not possible, indeed it is not, to escape from the fire 
prepared for the devil, unless we get free from this sickness. But free we shall get to be if we lay to mind 
how Christ loved us, and also how He bade us love one another. Now what love did He show for us? His 
precious Blood did He shed for us when we were enemies, and had done the greatest wrong to Him. This 
do thou also do in thy brother’s case (for this is the end of His saying “A new commandment I give unto 
you, That ye so love one another as I have loved you”) (John xiii. 34); or rather even so the measure does 
not come to a stand. For it was in behalf of His enemies that He did this. And are you unwilling to shed 
your blood for your brother? Why then dost thou even shed his blood, disobeying the commandment even 
to reversing it? Yet what He did was not as a due: but you, if you do it, are but fulfilling a debt. Since he 
too, who, after receiving the ten thousand talents, demanded the hundred pence, was punished not merely 
for the fact that he demanded them, but because even by the kindness done him he had not become any 
better, and did not even follow where his Lord had begun, or remit the debt. For on the part of the servant 
the thing done was but a debt after all, if it had been done. For all things that we do, we do towards the 
payment of a debt. And this is why Himself said, “When ye have done all, say, We are unprofitable 
servants, we have done that which was our duty to do.” (Luke xvii. 10.) If then we display charity, if we 
give our goods to them that need, we are fulfilling a debt; and that not only in that it was He who first 
began the acts of goodness, but because it is His goods that we are distributing if we ever do give. Why 
then deprive thyself of what He willeth thee to have the right of? For the reason why He bade thee give 
them to another was that thou mightest have them thyself. For so long as thou hast them to thyself even 
thou thyself hast them not. But when thou hast given to another, then hast thou received them thyself. 
What charm then will do as much as this? Himself poured forth His Blood for His enemies: but we not 
even money for our benefactor. He did so with His Blood that was His own: we will not even with money 
that is not ours. He did it before us, we not even after His example. He did it for our salvation, we will not 
do it even for our own advantage. For He is not to have any advantage from our love toward man, but the 
whole gain accrueth unto us. For this is the very reason why we are bidden to give away our goods, that 
we may not be thrown out of them. For as a person who gives a little child money and bids him hold it 
fast, or give it the servant to keep, that it may not be for whoever will to snatch it away, so also doth God. 
For He says, Give to him that needeth, lest some one should snatch it away from thee, as an informer, for 
instance, or a calumniator, or a thief, or, after all these are avoided, death. For so long as thou holdest it 
thyself, thou hast no safe hold of it. But if thou givest it Me through the poor, I keep it all for thee exactly, 
and in fit season will return it with great increase. For it is not to take it away that I receive it, but to 
make it a larger amount and to keep it more exactly, that I may have it preserved for you against that 
time, in which there is no one to lend or to pity. What then can be more hard-hearted, than if we, after 
such promises, cannot make up our minds to lend to him? Yes, it is for this that we go before Him 
destitute and naked and poor, not having the things committed to our charge, because we do not deposit 
them with Him who keepeth them more exactly than any. And for this we shall be most severely punished. 
For when we are charged with it, what shall we be able to say about the loss of them? what pretext to put 
forward? what defence? For what reason is there why you did not give? Do you disbelieve that you will 
receive it again? And how can this be reasonable? For He that hath given to one that hath not given, how 
shall He not much rather give after He has received? Does the sight of them please you? Well then, give 
much the more for this reason, that you may there be the more delighted, when no one can take them 
from you. Since now if you keep them, you will even suffer countless evils. For as a dog, so doth the devil 
leap upon them that are rich, wishing to snatch from them, as from a child that holdeth a sippet or a cake. 
Let us then give them to our Father, and if the devil see this done, he will certainly withdraw: and when he 
has withdrawn, then will the Father safely give them all to thee, when he cannot trouble, in that world to 
come. For now surely they that be rich differ not from little children that are troubled by dogs, while all 
are barking round them, tearing and pulling; not men only, but ignoble affections; as gluttony, 
drunkenness, flattery, uncleanness of every kind. And when we have to lend, we are very anxious about 
those that give much, and look particularly for those that are frank dealers. But here we do the opposite. 
For God, Who dealeth frankly, and giveth not one in the hundred, but a hundred-fold, we desert, and those 
who will not return us even the capital, these we seek after. For what return will our belly make us, that 
consumeth the larger share of our goods? Dung and corruption. Or what will vainglory? Envy and 
grudging. Or what nearness? Care and anxiety. Or what uncleanness? Hell and the venomous worm! For 
these are the debtors of them that be rich, who pay this interest upon the capital, evils at present, and 
dreadful things in expectation. Shall we then lead to these, pray, with such punishment for interest, and 
shall we not trust the same to Christ (4 mss. om. tho) Who holdeth forth unto us heaven, immortal life, 
blessings unutterable? And what excuse shall we have? For how comest thou not to give to Him, who will 


assuredly return, and return in greater abundance? Perhaps it is because it is so long before He repays. 
Yet surely He repays even here. For He is true which saith, “Seek the kingdom of heaven, and all these 
things shall be added to you.” (Matt. vi. 33.) Seest thou this extreme munificence? Those goods, He says, 
have been stored up for thee, and are not diminishing: but these here I give by way of increase and 
surplus. But, besides all this, the very fact of its being so long before thou wilt receive it, does but make 
thy riches the greater: since the interest is more. 


For in the case of those who have money lent them, we see that this is what the lenders do, lending, that 
is, with greater readiness to those who refund a long time after. For he that straightway repays the whole, 
cuts off the progression of the interest, but he that keeps possession of it for a longer time, makes also the 
gain from it greater. Shall we then, while in man’s case we are not offended at the delay, but even use 
artifices to make it greater, in the case of God be so little-minded, as on this very ground to be backward 
and to retract? And yet, as I said, He both giveth here, and along with the reason mentioned, as planning 
also some other greater advantage to us, He there keepeth the whole in store. For the abundance of what 
is given, and the excellency of that gift, transcends this present worthless life. Since in this perishable and 
doomed body there is not even the possibility of receiving those unfading crowns; nor in our present state, 
perturbed and full of trouble, and liable to many changes as it is, of attaining to that unchangeable 
unperturbed lot. Now you, if any one were to owe you gold, and while you were staying in a foreign 
country, and had neither servants, nor any means to convey it across to the place of your abode, were to 
promise to pay you the loan, would beseech him in countless ways to have it paid down not in the foreign 
land, but at home rather. But do you think right to receive those spiritual and unutterable things in this 
world? Now what madness this would show! For if you receive them here, you must have them corruptible 
to a certainty; but if you wait for that time, He will repay you them incorruptible and unalloyed. If you 
receive here, you have gotten lead; but if there, tried gold. Still He does not even deprive thee of the 
goods of this life. For along with that promise He has placed another also, to the following effect, That 
every one that loveth the things of the world to come, shall receive “an hundred-fold in this life present, 
and shall inherit eternal life.” (Matt. xix. 29.) If then we do not receive the hundred-fold, it is ourselves 
that are to blame for not lending to Him Who can give so much, for all who have given have received 
much, even though they gave but little. For what great thing, tell me, did Peter give? was it not a net that 
was broken (Luke v. 6, 11), and a rod and a hook only? Yet still God opened to him the houses of the world, 
and spread before him land and sea, and all men invited him to their possessions. Or rather they sold 
what was their own, and brought it to their feet, not so much as putting it into their hands, for they dared 
not, so great was the honor they paid him, as well as their profuseness. But he was Peter, you will say! 
And what of this? O man! For it was not Peter only to whom He made this promise, neither said He, Thou, 
O Peter, only art to receive an hundred-fold, but “every one whosoever hath left houses or brethren shall 
receive an hundredfold.” For it is not distinction of persons that He recognizes, but actions that are rightly 
done. But a circle of little ones is round about me, one will say, and I am desirous of leaving them with a 
good fortune. Why then do we make them paupers? For if you leave them everything, you are still 
committing your goods to a trust that may deceive you. But if you leave God their joint-heir and guardian, 
you have left them countless treasures. For as when we avenge ourselves God assisteth us not, but when 
we leave it to Him, more than we expect comes about; so in the case of goods, if we take thought about 
them ourselves, He will withdraw from any providence over them, but if we cast all upon Him, He will 
place both them and our children in all safety. And why art thou amazed that this should be so with God? 
for even with men one may see this happening. For if you do not when dying invite any of your relatives to 
the care of your children, it often happens, that one who is abundantly willing feels reluctancy, and is too 
modest to spring to the task of his own accord. But if you cast the care upon him, as having had a very 
great honor shown him, he will in requital make very great returns. If then thou wouldest leave thy 
children much wealth, leave them God’s care. For He Who, without thy having done anything, gave thee a 
soul, and formed thee a body, and granted thee life, when He seeth thee displaying such munificence and 
distributing their goods to Himself along with them, must surely open to them every kind of riches. For if 
Elijah after having been nourished with a little meal, since he saw that that woman honored him above 
her children, made threshing-floors and oil-presses appear in the little hut of the widow, consider what 
loving caring the Lord of Elijah will display! Let us then not consider how to leave our children rich, but 
how to leave them virtuous. For if they have the confidence of riches, they will not mind aught besides, in 
that they have the means screening the wickedness of their ways in their abundant riches. But if they find 
themselves devoid of the comfort to be got from that source, they will do all so as by virtue to find 
themselves abundant consolation for their poverty. Leave them then no riches that you may leave them 
virtue. For it is unreasonable in the extreme, not to make them, whilst we are alive, lords of all our goods, 
yet after we are dead to give the easy nature of youth full exemption from fear. And yet while we are alive 
we Shall have power to call them to good account, and to sober and bridle them, if they make an ill use of 
their goods: but if after we are dead we afford them, at the time of the loss of ourselves, and their own 
youthfulness, that power which wealth gives, endless are the precipices into which we shall thrust those 
unfortunate and miserable creatures, so heaping fuel upon flame, and letting oil drop into a fierce 
furnace. And so, if you would leave them rich and safe withal, leave God a debtor to them, and deliver the 
bequest to them into His hands. For if they receive the money themselves, they will not know even who to 
give it to, but will meet with many designing and unfeeling people. But if thou beforehand puttest it out to 
interest with God, the treasure henceforward remains unassailable, and great is the facility wherewith 
that repayment will be made. For God is well pleased at repaying us what He oweth, and both looks with a 
more favorable eye upon those who have lent to Him, than on those who have not; and loveth those the 


most to whom He oweth the most. And so, if thou wouldest have Him for thy Friend continually, make Him 
thy Debtor to a large amount. For there is no lender so pleased at having those that owe to him, as Christ 
(6 mss. God) is rejoiced at having those that lend to Him. And such as He oweth nothing to, He fleeth 
from; but such as He oweth to, He even runneth unto. Let us then use all means to get Him for our 
Debtor; for this is the season for loans, and He is now in want. If then thou givest not unto Him now, He 
will not ask of thee after thy departing hence. For it is here that He thirsteth, here that He is an hungered. 
He thirsteth, since He thirsteth after thy salvation; and it is for this that He even begs; for this that He 
even goeth about naked, negotiating immortal life for thee. Do not then neglect Him; since it is not to be 
nourished that He wishes, but to nourish; it is not to be clothed, but to clothe and to accoutre thee with 
the golden garment, the royal robe. Do you not see even the more attached sort of physicians, when they 
are washing the sick, wash themselves also, though they need it not? In the same way He also doth all for 
the sake of thee who art sick. For this reason also He uses no force in demanding, that He may make thee 
great returns: that thou mayest learn that it is not because He is in need that He asketh of thee, but that 
He may set right that thou needest. For this reason too He comes to thee in a lowly guise, and with His 
right hand held forth. And if thou givest Him a farthing, He turneth not away: and even if thou rejectest 
Him, He departeth not but cometh again to thee. For He desireth, yea desireth exceedingly, our salvation: 
let us then think scorn of money, that we may not be thought scorn of by Christ. Let us think scorn of 
money, even with a view to obtain the money itself. For if we keep it here, we shall lose it altogether both 
here and hereafter. But if we distribute it with abundant expenditure, we shall enjoy in each life abundant 
wealthiness. He then that would become rich, let him become poor, that he may be rich. Let him spend 
that he may collect, let him scatter that he may gather. But if this is novel and paradoxical, look to the 
sower, and consider, that he cannot in any other way gather more together, save by scattering what he 
hath and, letting go of what is at hand. Let us now sow and till the Heaven, that we may reap with great 
abundance, and obtain everlasting goods, through the grace and love toward man, etc. 


HOMILY VIII 


ROM. IV. 1, 2 


“What shall we then say that Abraham, our father as pertaining to the flesh, hath found? For if Abraham 
were justified by works, he hath whereof to glory; but not before God.” 


He had said (5 mss. eipen), that the world had become guilty before God, and that all had sinned, and that 
boasting was excluded, and that it was impossible to be saved otherwise than by faith. He is now intent 
upon showing that this salvation, so far from being matter of shame, was even the cause of a bright glory, 
and a greater than that through works. For since the being saved, yet with shame, had somewhat of 
dejection in it, he next takes away this suspicion too. And indeed he has hinted at the same already, by 
calling it not barely salvation, but “righteousness. Therein” (he says) “is the righteousness of God 
revealed.” (Rom. i. 17.) For he that is saved as a righteous man has a confidence accompanying his 
salvation. And he calls it not “righteousness” only, but also the setting forth of the righteousness of God. 
But God is set forth in things which are glorious and shining, and great. However, he nevertheless draws 
support for this from what he is at present upon, and carries his discourse forward by the method of 
question. And this he is always in the habit of doing both for clearness sake, and for the sake of 
confidence in what is said. Above, for instance, he did it, where he says, “What advantage then hath the 
Jew?” (ib. iii. 1.) and, “What then have we more than they?” (ib. 9) and again, “where then is boasting? it 
is excluded” (Rom. iii. 27): and here, “what then shall we say that Abraham our father?” etc. Now since 
the Jews kept turning over and over the fact, that the Patriarch, and friend of God, was the first to receive 
circumcision, he wishes to show, that it was by faith that he too was justified. And this was quite a vantage 
ground to insist upon (periousia nikes pollhes). For for a person who had no works, to be justified by faith, 
was nothing unlikely. But for a person richly adorned with good deeds, not to be made just from hence, 
but from faith, this is the thing to cause wonder, and to set the power of faith in a strong light. And this is 
why he passes by all the others, and leads his discourse back to this man. And he calls him “father, as 
pertaining to the flesh,” to throw them out of the genuine relationship (sungeneias gnesias) to him, and to 
pave the Gentiles’ way to kinsmanship with him. And then he says, “For if Abraham were justified by 
works, he hath whereof to glory: but not before God.” After saying that God “justified the circumcision by 
faith and the uncircumcision through faith,” and making the same sufficiently sure in what he said before, 
he now proves it by Abraham more clearly than he promised, and pitches the battle for faith against 
works, and makes this righteous man the subject of the whole struggle; and that not without special 
meaning. Wherefore also he sets him up very high by calling him “forefather,” and putting a constraint 
upon them to comply with him in all points. For, Tell me not, he would say, about the Jews, nor bring this 
man or that before me. For I will go up to the very head of all, and the source whence circumcision took 
its rise. For “if Abraham,” he says, “was justified by works, he hath whereof to glory: but not before God.” 
What is here said is not plain, and so one must make it plainer. For there are two “gloryings,” one of 
works, and one of faith. After saying then, “if he was justified by works, he hath whereof to glory; but not 
before God;” he points out that he might have whereof to glory from faith also, yea and much greater 
reason for it. For the great power of Paul is especially displayed in this, that he turns what is objected to 
the other side, and shows that what seemed rather to be on the side of salvation by works, viz. glorying or 
boldness of claim (parresiazesthai) belonged much more truly to that by faith. For he that glorieth in his 
works has his own labors to put forward: but he that finds his honor in having faith in God, has a much 


greater ground for glorying to show, in that it is God that he glorifieth and magnifieth. For those things 
which the nature of the visible world tells him not of, in receiving these by faith in Him, he at once 
displays sincere love towards Him, and heralds His power clearly forth. Now this is the character of the 
noblest soul, and the philosophic spirit, and lofty mind. For to abstain from stealing and murdering is 
trifling sort of acquirement, but to believe that it is possible for God to do things impossible requires a 
soul of no mean stature, and earnestly affected towards Him; for this is a sign of sincere love. For he 
indeed honors God, who fulfils the commandments, but he doth so in a much greater degree who thus 
followeth wisdom (philosophhon) by his faith. The former obeys Him, but the latter receives that opinion 
of Him which is fitting, and glorifies Him, and feels wonder at Him more than that evinced by works. For 
that glorying pertains to him that does aright, but this glorifieth God, and lieth wholly in Him. For he 
glorieth at conceiving great things concerning Him, which redound to His glory. And this is why he speaks 
of having whereof to glory before God. And not for this only, but also for another reason: for he who is a 
believer glorieth again, not only because he loveth God in sincerity, but also because he hath enjoyed 
great honor and love from him. For as he shows his love to Him by having great thoughts about Him, (for 
this is a proof of love), so doth God also love him, though deserving to suffer for countless sins, not in 
freeing him from punishment only, but even by making him righteous. He then hath whereof to glory, as 
having been counted worthy of mighty love. 


Ver. 4. “For to him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt.” 


Then is not this last the greatest? he means. By no means: for it is to the believer that it is reckoned. But 
it would not have been reckoned, unless there were something that he contributed himself. And so he too 
hath God for his debtor, and debtor too for no common things, but great and high ones. For to show his 
high-mindedness and spiritual understanding, he does not say “to him that believeth” merely, but 


Ver. 5. “To him that believeth on Him that justifieth the ungodly.” 


For reflect how great a thing it is to be persuaded and have full confidence that God is able on a sudden 
not to free a man who has lived in impiety from punishment only, but even to make him just, and to count 
him worthy of those immortal honors. Do not then suppose that this one is lowered in that it is not 
reckoned unto the former of grace. For this is the very thing that makes the believer glorious; the fact of 
his enjoying so great grace, of his displaying so great faith. And note too that the recompense is greater. 
For to the former a reward is given, to the latter righteousness. Now righteousness is much greater than a 
reward. For righteousness is a recompense which most fully comprehends several rewards. Therefore 
after proving this from Abraham, he introduces David also as giving his suffrage in favor of the statement 
made. What then doth David say? and whom doth he pronounce blessed? is it him that triumphs in works, 
or him that hath enjoyed grace? him that hath obtained pardon and a gift? And when I speak of 
blessedness, I mean the chiefest of all good things; for as righteousness is greater than a reward, so is 
blessedness greater than righteousness. Having then shown that the righteousness is better, not owing to 
Abraham’s having received it only but also from reasonings (for he hath whereof to boast, he says, before 
God ); he again uses another mode of showing that it is more dignified, by bringing David in to give his 
suffrage this way. For he also, he says, pronounces him blessed who is so made righteous, saying, 


Ver. 7. “Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven.” 


And he seems to be bringing a testimony beside his purpose. For it does not say, Blessed are they whose 
faith is reckoned for righteousness. But he does so on purpose, not through inadvertency, to show the 
greater superiority. For if he be blessed that by grace received forgiveness, much more is he that is made 
just, and that exhibits faith. For where blessedness is, there all shame is removed, and there is much 
glory, since blessedness is a greater degree both of reward and of glory. And for this cause what is the 
advantage of the other he states as unwritten, “Now to him that worketh is the reward reckoned not of 
grace;” but what the advantage of the faithful is, he brings Scriptural testimony to prove, saying, As David 
saith, “Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered.” What, he means, is it 
that you say? Is it that “it is not of debt but of grace that he receives forgiveness?” But see it is this person 
who is pronounced blessed. For he would not have pronounced him so, unless he saw him in the 
enjoyment of great glory. And he does not say this “forgiveness” then comes upon the circumcision; but 
what saith he? 


Ver. 9. “Cometh this blessedness then” (which is the greater thing) “upon the circumcision or upon the 
uncircumcision?” 


For now the subject of enquiry is, With whom is this good and great thing to be found; is it with the 
circumcision or with the uncircumcision? And notice its superiority! For he shows that it is so far from 
shunning the uncircumcision, that it even dwelt gladly with it before the circumcision. For since he that 
pronounced it blessed was David, who was himself also in a state of circumcision, and he was speaking to 
those in that state, see how eagerly Paul contends for applying what he said to the uncircumcised. For 
after joining the ascription of blessedness to righteousness, and showing that they are one and the same 
thing, he enquires how Abraham came to be righteous. For if the ascription of blessedness belong to the 
righteous, and Abraham was made righteous, let us see how he was made righteous, as uncircumcised or 
circumcised? Uncircumcised, he says. 


“For we Say that faith was reckoned to Abraham for righteousness.” 


After mentioning the Scripture above (for he said, “What saith the Scripture? Abraham believed in God, 
and it was counted unto him for righteousness,”) here he goes on to secure also the judgment of the 
speakers, and shows that justification took place in the uncircumcision. Then from these grounds he 
solves another objection which is starting up. For if when in uncircumcision, one might say he was 
justified, to what purpose was the circumcision brought in? 


Ver. 11. “He received it,” he says, “a sign and seal of the righteousness that was by the faith, which he had 
being yet uncircumcised.” 


See you how he shows the Jews to be as it were of the class of parasites (i.e. guests), rather than those in 
uncircumcision, and that these were added to the others? For if he was justified and crowned while in 
uncircumcision, the Jews came in afterwards, Abraham is then the father first of the uncircumcised, which 
through faith appertain to him, and then of those in the circumcision. For he is a forefather of two lines. 
See you faith lightening up? for till it came the patriarch was not justified. See you the uncircumcision 
offering no hindrance? for he was uncircumcised, yet was not hindered from being justified. The 
circumcision therefore is behind the faith. And why wonder that it is behind the faith, when it is even 
behind the uncircumcision. Nor is it behind faith only, but very far inferior to it, even so far as the sign is 
to the reality of which it is the sign; for instance, as the seal is to the soldier. (See Hom. iii. on 2 Cor. at the 
end.) And why, he says, did he want a seal then? He did not want it himself. For what purpose then did he 
receive it? With a view to his being the father alike of them that believe in uncircumcision and in 
circumcision. But not of those in circumcision absolutely: wherefore he goes on to say, “Io them who are 
not of the circumcision only.” For if to the uncircumcised, it is not in that he is uncircumcised that he is 
their father, although justified in uncircumcision; but in that they imitated his faith; much less is it owing 
to circumcision that he is the forefather of those in the state of circumcision, unless faith also be added. 
For he says that the reason of his receiving circumcision was that either of us two parties might have him 
for a forefather, and that those in the uncircumcision might not thrust aside those in the circumcision. See 
how the former had him for their forefather first. Now if the circumcision be of dignity owing to its 
preaching righteousness, the uncircumcision even hath no small preeminence in having received it before 
the circumcision. Then wilt thou be able to have him as a forefather when thou walkest in the steps of that 
faith, and art not contentious, nor a causer of division in bringing in the Law. What faith? tell me. 


Ver. 12. “Which he had being yet uncircumcised.” 


Here again he lays low the lofty spirit of the Jews by reminding them of the time of the justification. And 
he well says, “the steps,” that you as well as Abraham may believe in the resurrection of bodies that are 
dead. For he also displayed his faith upon this point. And so if you reject the uncircumcision, be informed 
for certain that the circumcision is of no more use unto you. For if you follow not in the steps of his faith, 
though you were ten thousand times in a state of circumcision, you will not be Abraham’s offspring. For 
even he received the circumcision for this end, that the man in a state of uncircumcision might not cast 
thee off. Do not then demand this of him too. For it was you whom the thing was to be an assistance to, 
not he. But he calls it a sign of the righteousness. And this also was for thy sake, since now it is not even 
this: for thou then wert in need of bodily signs, but now there is no need of them. “And was it not 
possible,” one might say, “from his faith to learn the goodness of his soul?” Yes, it was possible but thou 
stoodest in need of this addition also. For since thou didst not imitate the goodness of his soul, and wert 
not able to see it, a sensible circumcision was given thee, that, after having become accustomed to this of 
the body, thou mightest by little and little be led on to the true love of wisdom in the soul also, and that 
having with much seriousness received it as a very great privilege, thou mightest be instructed to imitate 
and revere thine ancestor. This object then had God not only in the circumcision, but in all the other rites, 
the sacrifices, I mean, and the sabbath, and feasts. Now that it was for thy sake that he received the 
circumcision, learn from the sequel. For after saying that he received a sign and a seal, he gives the 
reason also as follows. That he might be the father of the circumcision—to those who received the 
spiritual circumcision also, since if you have only this (i.e. the carnal), no farther good will come to you. 
For this is then a sign, when the reality of which it is the sign is found with thee, that is, faith; since if thou 
have not this, the sign to thee has no longer the power of a sign, for what is it to be the sign of? or what 
the seal of, when there is nothing to be sealed? much as if you were to show one a purse with a seal to it, 
when there was nothing laid up within. And so the circumcision is ridiculous if there be no faith within. 
For if it be a sign of righteousness, but you have not righteousness, then you have no sign either. For the 
reason of your receiving a sign was that you might seek diligently for that reality whereof you have the 
sign: so that if you had been sure of diligently seeking thereafter without it, then you had not needed it. 
But this is not the only thing that circumcision proclaims, namely righteousness, but righteousness in 
even an uncircumcised man. Circumcision then does but proclaim, that there is no need of circumcision. 


Ver. 14. “For if they which are of the Law be heirs, faith is made void, and the promise made of none 
effect.” 


He had shown that faith is necessary, that it is older than circumcision, that it is more mighty than the 
Law, that it establisheth the Law. For if all sinned, it was necessary: if one being uncircumcised was 
justified, it is older: if the knowledge of sin is by the Law and yet it was without the Law made evident, it 


is more mighty: if it has testimony borne to it by the Law, and establisheth the Law, it is not opposed to it, 
but friendly and allied to it. Again, he shows upon other grounds too that it was not even possible by the 
Law to attain to the inheritance, and after having matched it with the circumcision, and gained it the 
victory, he brings it besides into contrast with the Law in these words, “For if they which are of the Law 
be heirs, faith is made void.” To prevent them anyone from saying that one may have faith and also keep 
up the Law, he shows this to be impracticable. For he that clings to the Law, as if of saving force, does 
disparagement to faith’s power; and so he says, “faith is made void,” that is, there is no need of salvation 
by grace. For then it cannot show forth its own proper power; “and the promise is made of none effect.” 
This is because the Jew might say, What need have I of faith? If then this held, the things that were 
promised, would be taken away along with faith. See how in all points he combats with them from the 
early times and from the Patriarch. For having shown from thence that righteousness and faith went 
together in the inheritance, he now shows that the promise did likewise. For to prevent the Jew from 
saying, What matters it to me if Abraham was justified by faith? Paul says, neither can what you are 
interested with, the promise of the inheritance, come into effect apart from it: which was what scared 
them most. But what promise is he speaking of? That of his being “the heir of the world,” and that in him 
all should be blessed. And how does he say that this promise is made of none effect? 


Ver. 15. “Because the Law worketh wrath: for where no Law is, there is no transgression.” 


Now if it worketh wrath, and renders them liable for transgression, it is plain that it makes them so to a 
curse also. But they that are liable under a curse, and punishments, and transgression, are not worthy of 
inheriting, but of being punished and rejected. What then happens? faith comes, drawing on it the grace, 
so that the promise comes into effect. For where grace is, there is a remitting, and where remitting is, 
there is no punishment. Punishment then being removed, and righteousness succeeding from faith, there 
is no obstacle to our becoming heirs of the promise. 


Ver. 16. “Therefore it is of faith,” he says, “that it might be by grace; to the end the promise might be sure 
to all the seed.” 


You see that it is not the Law only that faith establisheth, but the promise of God also that it will not allow 
to fall to the ground. But the Law, on the other hand, by being kept to unseasonably, makes even the faith 
of none effect, and hindereth the promise. By this he shows that faith, so far from being superfluous, is 
even necessary to that degree, that without it there is no being saved. For the Law worketh wrath, as all 
have transgressed it. But this doth not even suffer wrath to arise at all: for “where no Law is,” he says, 
“there is no transgression.” Do you see how he not only does away with sin after it has existed, but does 
not even allow it to be produced? And this is why he says “by grace.” For what end? Not with a view to 
their being put to shame, but to the end that the promise might be sure to all the seed. Here he lays down 
two blessings, both that the things given are sure, and also that they are to all the seed, so gathering in 
those of the Gentiles, and showing that the Jews are without, if they contend against the faith. For this isa 
surer thing than that. For faith doeth thee no hurt (be not contentious), but even now thou art in danger 
from the Law, it preserves thee. Next having said, “to all the seed,” he defines what seed he meaneth. 
That which is of faith, he says, so blending with it their relationship to the Gentiles, and showing that they 
must not be proud of Abraham who do not believe as he did. And see a third thing which faith effected 
besides. It makes the relationship to that righteous man more definite (akri besteran), and holds him up as 
the ancestor of a more numerous issue. And this is why he does not say merely Abraham, but “our father,” 
ours who believe. Then he also seals what he has said by the testimony— 


Ver. 17. “As it is written,” he says, “I have made thee a father of many nations.” 


Do you observe that this was ordered by Providence from of old? What then, he means, does He say this 
on account of the Ishmaelites, or of the Amalekites, or of the Hagarenes? This however, as he goes on he 
proves more distinctly not to be said of these. But as yet he presses forward to another point, by which 
means he proves this very thing by defining the mode of the relationship, and establishing it with a vast 
reach of mind. What then does he say? 


“Before (or, answering to, katenanti) Him Whom he believed, even God.” 


But his meaning is something of this sort, as God is not the God of a part, but the Father of all, so is he 
also. And again, as God is a father not by way of the relationship of nature, but by way of the affiance of 
faith, so is he also inasmuch as it is obedience that makes him father of us all. For since they thought 
nothing of this relationship, as clinging to that grosser one, he shows that this is the truer relationship by 
lifting his discourse up to God. And along with this he makes it plain that this was the reward of faith that 
he received. Consequently, if it were not so, and he were the father of all the dwellers upon earth, the 
expression before (or answering to) would be out of place, while the gift of God would be curtailed. For 
the “before,” is equivalent to “alike with.” Since where is the marvel, pray, in a man’s being the father of 
those sprung from himself? This is what is every man’s lot. But the extraordinary thing is, that those 
whom by nature he had not, them he received by the gift of God. And so if thou wouldest believe that the 
patriarch was honored, believe that he is the father of all. But after saying, “before Him Whom he 
believed, even God,” he does not pause here, but goes on thus; “Who quickeneth the dead, and calleth 
those things which be not as though they were,” so laying beforehand his foundations for discoursing 


upon the resurrection. And it was serviceable also to his present purpose. For if He could “quicken the 
dead” and bring in “those things that were not as though they were,” then could He also make those who 
were not born of him to be his children. And this is why he does not say, bringing in the things which are 
not, but calling them, so showing the greater ease of it. For as it is easy to us to call the things which are 
by name, so to Him it is easy, yea, and much easier to give a subsistence to things that are not. But after 
saying, that the gift of God was great and unspeakable, and having discoursed concerning His power, he 
shows farther that Abraham’s faith was deserving of the gift, that you may not suppose him to have been 
honored without reason. And after raising the attention of his hearers to prevent the Jew from clamoring 
and making doubts, and saying, “And how is it possible for those who are not children to become 
children?” he passes on to speak of the patriarch, and says, 


Ver. 18. “Who against hope believed in hope, that he might become the father of many nations, according 
to that which was spoken, So shall thy seed be.” 


How was it that he “believed in hope against hope?” It was against man’s hope, in hope which is of God. 
(For he is showing the loftiness of the action, and leaving no room for disbelieving what is said.) Things 
which are contrary to one another, yet faith blends them together. But if he were speaking about such as 
were from Ishmael, this language would be superfluous: for it was not by faith but by nature that they 
were begotten. But he bringeth Isaac also before us. For it was not concerning those nations that he 
believed, but concerning him who was to be from his barren wife. If then it be a reward to be father of 
many nations, it would be so of those nations clearly of whom he so believed. For that you may know that 
he is speaking of them, listen to what follows. 


Ver. 19. “And being not weak in faith, he considered his own body now dead.” 


Do you see how he gives the obstacles, as well as the high spirit of the righteous man which surmounts 
all? “Against hope,” he says, was that which was promised: this is the first obstacle. For Abraham had no 
other person who had received a son in this way to look to. They that were after him looked to him, but he 
to no one, save to God only. And this is why he said, “against hope.” Then, “his body now dead.” This is a 
second. And, “the deadness of Sarah’s womb.” This is a third, aye and a fourth obstacle. 


Ver. 20. “But he staggered not at the promise of God through unbelief.” 


For God neither gave any proof nor made any sign, but there were only bare words promising such things 
as nature did not hold out any hopes of. Yet still he says, “he staggered not.” He does not say, “He did not 
disbelieve,” but, “He staggered not,” that is, he neither doubted nor hesitated though the hindrances were 
so great. From this we learn, that if God promise even countless impossibilities, and he that heareth doth 
not receive them, it is not the nature of things that is to blame, but the unreasonableness of him who 
receiveth them not. “But was strong in faith.” See the pertinacity of Paul. For since this discourse was 
about them that work and them that believe, he shows that the believer works more than the other, and 
requires more power, and great strength, and sustains no common degree of labor. For they counted faith 
worthless, as having no labor in it. Insisting then upon this, he shows that it is not only he that succeeds in 
temperance, or any other virtue of this sort, but he that displays faith also who requires even greater 
power. For as the one needs strength to beat off the reasonings of intemperance, so hath the faithful also 
need of a soul endued with power, that he may thrust aside the suggestions of unbelief. How then did he 
become “strong?” By trusting the matter, he replies, to faith and not to reasonings: else he had fallen. But 
how came he to thrive in faith itself? By giving glory to God, he says. 


Ver. 21. “And being fully persuaded that what He had promised, He was able also to perform.” 


Abstaining then from curious questionings is glorifying God, as indulging in them is transgressing. But if 
by entering into curious questions, and searching out things below, we fail to glorify Him, much more if 
we be over curious in the matter of the Lord’s generation, shall we suffer to the utmost for our insolence. 
For if the type of the resurrection is not to be searched into, much less those unutterable and awestriking 
subjects. And he does not use the word “believed” merely, but, “being fully persuaded.” For such a thing is 
faith, it is clearer than the demonstration by reasons, and persuades more fully. For it is not possible for 
another reasoning succeeding to it to shake it afterwards. He indeed that is persuaded with words may 
have his persuasion altered too by them. But he that stays himself upon faith, hath henceforward fortified 
his hearing against words that may do hurt to it. Having said then, that he was justified by faith, he shows 
that he glorified God by that faith; which is a thing specially belonging to a good life. For, “Let your light 
so shine before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father Which is in heaven.” 
(Matt. v. 16.) But lo! this is shown also to belong to faith! Again, as works need power, so doth faith. For in 
their case the body often shareth the toil, but in the faith the well-doing belongeth to the soul alone. And 
so the labor is greater, since it has no one to share the struggles with it. Do you observe how he shows 
that all that belonged to works attached to faith in a far greater degree, as having whereof to glory before 
God,—requiring power and labor—and again, glorifying God? And after saying, that “what He had 
promised, He is able also to perform,” he seems to me to speak beforehand of things to come. For it is not 
things present merely that He promises, but also things to come. For the present are a type of the other. It 
is then a sign of a weak, little, and pitiful mind not to believe. And so when any make faith a charge 
against us, let us make want of faith a charge against them in return, as pitiful, and little-minded, and 


foolish, and weak, and no better in disposition than asses. For as believing belongs to a lofty and high- 
born soul, so disbelieving doth to a most unreasonable and worthless one, and such as is sunken drowsily 
(katenenegmenes) into the senselessness of brutes. Therefore having left these, let us imitate the 
Patriarch, and glorify God as he gave Him glory. And what does it mean, gave Him glory? He held in mind 
His majesty, His boundless power. And having formed a just conception of Him, he was also “fully 
persuaded” about His promises. 


Let us then also glorify Him by faith as well as by works, that we may also attain to the reward of being 
glorified by Him. “For them that glorify Me, I will glorify” (1 Sam. ii. 30), He says: and indeed, if there 
were no reward, the very privilege of glorifying God were itself a glory. For if men take a pride in the mere 
fact of speaking eulogies of kings, even if there be no other fruit of it; consider how glorious it must be, 
that our Lord is glorified by us: as again, how great a punishment to cause Him to be by our means 
blasphemed. And yet this very being glorified, He wisheth to be brought about for our sakes, since He 
doth not need it Himself. For what distance dost thou suppose to be between God and man? as great as 
that between men and worms? or as great as between Angels and worms? But when I have mentioned a 
distance even thus great, I have not at all expressed it: since to express its greatness is impossible. Would 
you, now, wish to have a great and marked reputation among worms? Surely not. If then thou that lovest 
glory, wouldest not wish for this, how should He Who is far removed from this passion, and so much 
farther above us, stand in need of glory from thee? Nevertheless, free from the want of it as He is, still He 
saith that He desireth it for thy sake. For if He endured for thy sake to become a slave, why wonder that 
He upon the same ground layeth claim to the other particulars also? For He counts nothing unworthy of 
Himself which may be conducive to our salvation. Since then we aware of this, let us shun sin altogether, 
because by reason of it He is blasphemed. For it says, “flee from sin, as from the face of a serpent: if thou 
comest too near unto it, it will bite thee” (Ecclus. xxi. 2): for it is not it that comes to us, but we that 
desert to it. God has so ordered things that the Devil should not prevail over us by compulsion (Gr. 
tyranny): since else none would have stood against his might. And on this account He set him a distant 
abode, as a kind of robber and tyrant. And unless he find a person unarmed and solitary for his assaults, 
he doth not venture to attack him. Except he see us travelling by the desert, he has not the courage to 
come near us. But the desert and place of the Devil is nothing else than sin. We then have need of the 
shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, the sword of the Spirit, not only that we may not get evil intreated, 
but that ever should he be minded to leap upon us, we may cut off his head. Need we have of continual 
prayer that he may be bruised under our feet, for he is shameless and full of hardihood, and this though 
he fights from beneath. But yet even so he gets the victory: and the reason is, that we are not earnestly 
set upon being above his blows. For he has not even the power to lift himself very high, but he trails along 
upon the ground. And of this the serpent is a type. But if God set him in that rank from the beginning, 
much more will He now. But if thou dost not know what fighting from beneath may be, I also will try to 
explain to thee the manner of this war. What then may this fighting “from beneath” (John viii. 23) be? It is 
standing upon the lower things of the world to buffet us, such as pleasure and riches and all the goods of 
this life. And for this reason, whoever he seeth flying toward heaven, first, he will not even be able to leap 
so far. Secondly, even if he should attempt he will speedily fall. For he hath no feet; be not afraid: he hath 
no wings; fear not. He trails upon the earth, and the things of the earth. Do thou then have naught in 
common with the earth, and thou wilt not need labor even. For he hath not any knowledge of open fight: 
but as a serpent he hideth him in the thorns, nestling evermore in the “deceitfulness of riches.” (Matt. xiii. 
22.) And if thou wert to cut away the thorns, he will easily be put to flight, being detected: and if thou 
knowest how to charm him with the inspired charms he will straightway be struck. For we have, we surely 
have, spiritual charms, even the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ and the might of the Cross. This charm 
will not only bring the serpent out of his lurking places, and cast him into the fire (Acts xxviii. 5), but even 
wounds it healeth. But if some that have said this Name have not been healed, it came of their own little 
faith, and was not owing to any weakness in what they said. For some did throng Jesus and press Him 
(Luke viii. 44, 45), and got no good therefrom. But the woman with an issue, without even touching His 
Body, but merely the hem of His garment, stanched a flux of blood of so long standing. (So St. Aug. Serm. 
LXII. iii. 4, p. 124 O.T.) This Name is fearful alike to devils, and to passions, and to diseases. In this then 
let us find a pleasure, herewith let us fortify ourselves. It was thus Paul waxed great, and yet he was of the 
like nature with ourselves, so the whole choir of the Disciples. But faith had made him a perfectly 
different person, and so much did it abound in them, that even their garments had great force. (Acts xix. 
12.) What excuse then shall we deserve, if even the shadows and the garments of those men drave off 
death (Acts v. 15), but our very prayers do not so much as bring the passions down? What is the reason of 
it? Our temper is widely different. For what nature gives, is as much ours as theirs. For he was born and 
brought up just as we are, and dwelt upon the earth and breathed the air, as we do. But in other points he 
was far greater and better than we are, in zeal, in faith, and love. Let us then imitate him. Let us allow 
Christ to speak through us. He desireth it more than we do: and by reason of this, He prepared this 
instrument, and would not have it remain useless and idle, but wisheth to keep it ever in hand. Why then 
dost thou not make it serviceable for the Maker’s hand, but lettest it become unstrung, and makest it 
relaxed through luxury, and unfittest the whole harp for His use, when thou oughtest to keep the members 
of it in full stretch, and well strung, and braced with spiritual salt. For if Christ see our soul thus attuned, 
He will send forth His sounds even by it. And when this taketh place, then shalt thou see Angels leaping 
for joy, (skirthontas) and Archangels too, and the Cherubim. 


Let us then become worthy of His spotless hands. Let us invite Him to strike even upon our heart. For He 


rather needeth not any inviting. Only make it worthy of that touch, and He will be foremost in running 
unto thee. For if in consideration of their attainments not yet reached, He runneth to them (for when Paul 
was not yet so advanced He yet framed that praise for him) when He seeth one fully furnished, what is 
there that He will not do? But if Christ shall sound forth and the Spirit shall indeed light upon us, and we 
shall be better than the heaven, having not the sun and the moon fixed in our body, but the Lord of both 
sun and moon and angels dwelling in us and walking in us. And this I say, not that we may raise the dead, 
or cleanse the lepers, but that we may show forth what is a greater miracle than all these—charity. For 
wheresoever this glorious thing shall be there the Son taketh up His abode along with the Father, and the 
grace of the Spirit frequenteth. For “where two or three are gathered together in My Name,” it says, 
“there am I in the midst of them.” (Matt. xviii. 20.) Now this is for great affection, and for those that are 
very intimate friends, to have those whom they love on either side of them. Who then, he means, is so 
wretched as not to wish to have Christ in the midst? We that are at variance with one another! And haply 
some one may ridicule me and ask, What is it that you mean? Do you not see that we are all within the 
same walls, and under the same enclosure of the Church, standing under the same fold with unanimity; 
that no one fighteth, that we be under the same shepherd, crying aloud in common, listening in common 
to what is being said, sending up our prayers in common,—and yet mention fighting and variance? 
Fighting I do mention, and I am not mad nor out of my sober mind. For I see what I see, and know that we 
are under the same fold, and the same shepherd. Yet for this cause I make the greater lamentation, 
because, though there are so many circumstances to draw us together, we are at variance. And what 
sedition, it will be said, see you here? Here truly I see none. But when we have broken up, such an one 
accuses such another, another is openly insulting, another grudges, another is fraudulent, and rapacious, 
and violent, another indulges in unlawful love, another frames countless schemes of deceit. And if it were 
possible to open your souls, then ye would see all things distinctly, and know that I am not mad. Do you 
not see in a camp, that when it is peace, men lay down their arms and cross over unarmed and 
undefended into the camp of the enemy, but when they are protected with arms, and with guards and 
outposts, the nights are spent in watching, and the fires are kept continually burning, this state of things 
is no longer peace but war? Now this is what may be seen among us. For we are on our guard against one 
another, and fear one another and talk each of us into his neighbor’s ear. And if we see any one else 
present, we hold our peace, and draw in all we were going to say. And this is not like men that feel 
confidence, but like those that are strictly on their guard. “But these things we do (some one may Say,) not 
to do wrong, but to escape having it done us.” Yea, for this I grieve, that living as we do among brethren, 
we need be on our guard against having wrong done us; and we light up so many fires, and set guards and 
out-posts! The reason is the prevalence of falsehood, the prevalence of craft, the prevailing secession of 
charity, and war without truce. By this means one may find men that feel more confidence in Gentiles 
(Greeks) than in Christians. And yet, how ashamed we ought to be of this; how we ought to weep and 
bewail at it! “What then, some may say, is to become of me? such and such an one is of ungainly temper, 
and vexatious.” Where then is your religion (Gr. philosophy)? where are the laws of the Apostles, which 
bid us bear one another’s burdens? (Gal. vi. 2.) For if you have no notion of dealing well by your brother, 
when are you to be able to do so by a stranger? If you have not learnt how to treat a member of your own 
self, when are you likely to draw to you any from without, and to knit him to yourself? But how am I to 
feel? I am vexed exceedingly almost to tears, for I could have sent forth large fountains from mine eyes 
(Jer. ix. 1), as that Prophet says, seeing as I do countless enemies upon the plain more galling than those 
he saw. For he said, upon seeing the aliens coming against them, “My bowels! I am pained at my bowels.” 
(ib. iv. 19.) But when I see men arrayed under one leader, yet standing against one another, and biting and 
tearing their own members, some for money’s sake, and some for glory’s, and others quite at random 
ridiculing and mocking and wounding one another in countless ways, and corpses too worse treated than 
those in war, and that it is but the bare name of the brethren that is now left, myself feel my inability to 
devise any lament fitting such a catastrophe as this! Reverence now, oh reverence, this Table whereof we 
all are partakers! (1 Cor. x. 16-18.) Christ, Who was slain for us, the Victim that is placed thereon! (Heb. 
xiii. 10.) Robbers when they once partake of salt, cease to be robbers in regard to those with whom they 
have partaken thereof; that table changes their dispositions, and men fiercer than wild beasts it makes 
gentler than lambs. But we though partakers of such a Table, and sharers of such food as that, arm 
ourselves against one another, when we ought to arm against him who is carrying on a war against all of 
us, the devil. Yet this is why we grow weaker and he stronger every day. For we do not join to form in 
defence against him, but along with him we stand against each other, and use him as a commander for 
such hostile arrays, when it is he alone that we ought to be fighting with. But now letting him pass, we 
bend the bow against our brethren only. What bows, you will say? Those of the tongue and the mouth. For 
it is not javelins and darts only, but words too, keener far than darts, that inflict wounds. And how shall we 
be able to bring this war to an issue? one will ask. If thou perceivest that when thou speakest ill of thy 
brother, thou art casting up mire out of thy mouth, if thou perceivest that it is a member of Christ that 
thou art slandering, that thou art eating up thine own flesh (Ps. xxvii. 2), that thou art making the 
judgment set for thee more bitter (fearful and uncorrupt as it is), that the shaft is killing not him that is 
smitten, but thyself that shot it forth. 


But he did you some wrong, may be, and injured you? Groan at it, and do not rail. Weep, not for the wrong 
done thee, but for his perdition, as thy Master also wept at Judas, not because Himself was to be crucified, 
but because he was a traitor. Has he insulted thee and abused thee? Beseech God for him, that He may 
speedily become appeased toward him. He is thy brother, he is a member of thee, the fruit of the same 
pangs as thyself, he has been invited to the same Table. But he only makes fresh assaults upon me, it may 


be said. Then is thy reward all the greater for this. On this ground then there is the best reason for 
abating one’s anger, since it is a mortal wound that he has received, since the devil hath wounded him. Do 
not thou then give a further blow, nor cast thyself down together with him. For so long as thou standest 
thou hast the means of saving him also. But if thou dash thyself down by insulting deeds in return, who is 
then to lift you both up? Will he that is wounded? Nay, for he cannot, now that he is down. But wilt thou 
that art fallen along with him? And how shalt thou, that couldest not support thine own self, be able to 
lend a hand to another? Stand therefore now nobly, and setting thy shield before thee, and draw him, now 
he is dead, away from the battle by thy long-suffering. Rage hath wounded him, do not thou also wound 
him, but cast out even that first shaft. For if we associate with each other on such terms, we shall soon all 
of us become healthful. But if we arm ourselves against one another, there will be no farther need even of 
the devil to our ruin. For all war is an evil, and civil war especially. But this is a sorer evil than even a civil 
one, as our mutual rights are greater than those of citizenship, yea, than of kindred itself. Of old, Abel’s 
brother slew him and shed the blood of his kinsman. But this murder is more lawless than that, in that the 
rights of kinsmanship are greater, and the death a sorer evil. For he wounded the body, but thou hast 
whetted thy sword against the soul. “But thou didst first suffer ill.” Yes, but it is not suffering ill, but doing 
it, that is really suffering ill. Now consider; Cain was the slayer, Abel was the slain. Who then was the 
dead? He that after death crieth, (for He saith, “The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth to Me,”) (Gen. iv. 
10), or he who while he lived was yet trembling and in fear? He was, assuredly he was, more an object of 
pity than any dead man. Seest thou how to be wronged is better, though a man come even to be 
murdered? learn that to wrong is worse, though a man should be strong enough even to kill. He smote 
and cast down his brother, yet the latter was crowned, the former was punished. Abel was made away 
with and slain wrongfully, but he even when dead accused (comp. John v. 45), and convicted and 
overcame: the other, though alive, was speechless, and was ashamed, and was convicted, and effected the 
opposite of what he intended. For he made away with him because he saw him beloved, expecting to cast 
him out of the love also. Yet he did but make the love more intense, and God sought him more when dead, 
saying, “Where is thy brother Abel?” (Gen. iv. 9.) For thou hast not extinguished the desire towards him by 
thine envy, but hast kindled it up the more. Thou hast not lessened his honor by slaying him, but hast 
made it the more ample. Yet before this God had even made him subject to thee, whereas since thou hast 
slain him, even when dead, he will take vengeance upon thee. So great was my love towards him. Who 
then was the condemned person, the punisher or the punished? He that enjoyed so great honor from God, 
or he that was given up to a certain novel and unexpected punishment? Thou didst not fear him (he would 
say) while alive, thou shalt fear him therefore when dead. Thou didst not tremble when on the point of 
thrusting with the sword. Thou shalt be seized, now the blood is shed, with a continual trembling. While 
alive he was thy servant, and thou showedst no forbearance to him. For this reason, now he is dead, he 
hath become a master thou shalt be afraid of. Thinking then upon these things, beloved, let us flee from 
envy, let us extinguish malice, let us recompense one another with charity, that we may reap the blessings 
rising from it, both in the present life and the life which is to come, by the grace and love toward man, etc. 
Amen. 


HOMILY IX 
ROM. IV. 23 


“Now it was not written for his sake alone, that it was imputed to him for righteousness; but for us also, to 
whom it shall be imputed, if we believe on Him that raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead.” 


After saying many great things of Abraham, and his faith, and righteousness, and honor before God, lest 
the hearer should say, What is this to us, for it is he that was justified? he places us close to the Patriarch 
again. So great is the power of spiritual words. For of one of the Gentiles, one who was recently come 
near, one who had done no work, he not only says that he is in nothing inferior to the Jew who believes 
(i.e. as a Jew), but not even to the Patriarch, but rather, if one must give utterance to the wondrous truth, 
even much greater. For so noble is our birth, that his faith is but the type of ours. And he does not say, If it 
was reckoned unto him, it is probable it will be also to us, that he might not make it matter of syllogism. 
But he speaks in authentic words of the divine law, and makes the whole a declaration of the Scripture. 
For why was it written, he says, save to make us see that we also were justified in this way? For it is the 
same God Whom we have believed, and upon the same matters, if it be not in the case of the same 
persons. And after speaking of our faith, he also mentions God’s unspeakable love towards man, which he 
ever presents on all sides, bringing the Cross before us. And this he now makes plain by saying, 


Ver. 25. “Who was delivered for our offences, and was raised again for our justification.” 


See how after mentioning the cause of His death, he makes the same cause likewise a demonstration of 
the resurrection. For why, he means, was He crucified? Not for any sin of His own. And this is plain from 
the Resurrection. For if He were a sinner, how should He have risen? But if He rose, it is quite plain that 
He was not a sinner. But if He was not a sinner, how came He to be crucified?—For others,—and if for 
others, then surely he rose again. Now to prevent your saying, How, when liable for so great sins, came 
we to be justified? he points out One that blotteth out all sins, that both from Abraham’s faith, whereby he 
was justified, and from the Saviour’s Passion, whereby we were freed from our sins, he might confirm 
what he had said. And after mentioning His Death, he speaks also of His Resurrection. For the purpose of 


His dying was not that He might hold us liable to punishment and in condemnation, but that He might do 
good unto us. For for this cause He both died and rose again, that He might make us righteous. 


Chap. v. ver. 1. “Therefore being justified by faith, let us have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


What does “Let us have peace” mean? Some Say, “Let us not be at variance, through a peevish obstinacy 
for bringing in the Law.” But to me he seems to be speaking now of our conversation. For after having said 
much on the subject of faith, he had set it before righteousness which is by works, to prevent any one 
from supposing what he said was a ground for listlessness, he says, “let us have peace,” that is, let us sin 
no more, nor go back to our former estate. For this is making war with God. And “how is it possible,” saith 
one, “to sin no more?” How was the former thing possible? For if when liable for so many sins we were 
freed from all by Christ, much more shall we be able through Him to abide in the estate wherein we are. 
For it is not the same thing to receive peace when there had been none, and to keep it when it has been 
given, since to acquire surely is harder than to keep. Yet nevertheless the more difficult hath been made 
easy, and carried out into effect. That which is the easier thing then will be what we shall easily succeed 
in, if we cling to Him who hath wrought even the other for us. But here it is not the easiness only which he 
seems to me to hint at, but the reasonableness. For if He reconciled us when we were in open war with 
Him, it is reasonable that we should abide in a state of reconciliation, and give unto Him this reward for 
that He may not seem to have reconciled untoward and unfeeling creatures to the Father. 


Ver. 2. “By Whom also we have access,” he says, “by faith unto this grace. (7 mss. add, unto, etc.) 


If then He hath brought us near to Himself, when we were far off, much more will He keep us now that we 
are near. And let me beg you to consider how he everywhere sets down these two points; His part, and our 
part. On His part, however, there be things varied and numerous and diverse. For He died for us, and 
farther reconciled us, and brought us to Himself, and gave us grace unspeakable. But we brought faith 
only as our contribution. And so he says,” “by faith, unto this grace.” What grace is this? tell me. It is the 
being counted worthy of the knowledge of God, the being forced from error, the coming to a knowledge of 
the Truth, the obtaining of all the blessings that come through Baptism. For the end of His bringing us 
near was that we might receive these gifts. For it was not only that we might have simple remission of 
sins, that we were reconciled; but that we might receive also countless benefits. Nor did He even pause at 
these, but promised others, namely, those unutterable blessings that pass understanding alike and 
language. And this is why he has set them both down also. For by mentioning grace he clearly points at 
what we have at present received, but by saying, “And we rejoice in hope of the glory of God,” he unveils 
the whole of things to come. And he had well said, “wherein also we stand.” For this is the nature of God’s 
grace. It hath no end, it knows no bound, but evermore is on the advance to greater things, which in 
human things is not the case. Take an instance of what I mean. A person has acquired rule and glory and 
authority, yet he does not stand therein continuously, but is speedily cast out of it. Or if man take it not 
from him, death comes, and is sure to take it from him. But God’s gifts are not of this kind; for neither 
man, nor occasion, nor crisis of affairs, nor even the Devil, nor death, can come and cast us out of them. 
But when we are dead we then more strictly speaking have possession of them, and keep going on 
enjoying more and more. And so if thou feel in doubt about those to come; from those now present, and 
what thou hast already received, believe in the other also. For this is why he says, “And we rejoice 
(kauchometha) in hope of the glory of God,” that you may learn, what kind of soul the faithful ought to 
have. For it is not only for what hath been given, but for what is to be given, that we ought to be filled 
with confidingness, as though it were already given. For one “rejoices” in what is already given. Since 
then the hope of things to come is even as sure and clear as that of what is given, he says that in that too 
we in like manner “rejoice.” For this cause also he called them glory. For if it contributeth unto God’s 
glory, come to pass it certainly will, though it do not for our sakes, yet for Him it will. And why am I saying 
(he means) that the blessings to come are worthy of being gloried in (kaucheseos)? Why even the very 
evils of this time present are able to brighten up our countenances, and make us find in them even our 
repose. Wherefore also he added, 


Ver. 3. “And not only so, but we glory in tribulations also.” 


Now, consider how great the things to come are, when even at things that seem to be distressful we can 
be elated; so great is God’s gift, and such a nothing any distastefulness in them! For in the case of 
external goods, the struggle for them brings trouble and pain and irksomeness along with it; and it is the 
crowns and rewards that carry the pleasure with them. But in this case it is not so, for the wrestlings have 
to us no less relish than the rewards. For since there were sundry temptations in those days, and the 
kingdom existed in hopes, the terrors were at hand, but the good things in expectation, and this unnerved 
the feebler sort, even before the crowns he gives them the prize now, by saying that we should “glory even 
in tribulations.” And what he says is not “you should glory,” but we glory, giving them encouragement in 
his own person. Next since what he had said had an appearance of being strange and paradoxical, if a 
person who is struggling in famine, and is in chains and torments, and insulted, and abused, ought to 
glory, he next goes on to confirm it. And (what is more), he says they are worthy of being gloried in, not 
only for the sake of those things to come, but for the things present in themselves. For tribulations are in 
their own selves a goodly thing. How so? It is because they anoint us unto patient abiding. Wherefore 


after saying we glory in tribulations, he has added the reason, in these words, “Knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience.” Notice again the argumentative spirit of Paul, how he gives their argument an 
opposite turn. For since it was tribulations above all that made them give up the hopes of things to come, 
and which cast them into despondency, he says that these are the very reasons for confidingness, and for 
not desponding about the things to come, for “tribulation,” he says, “worketh patience.” 


Ver. 4, 5. “And patience experience, and experience hope; and hope maketh not ashamed.” 


Tribulations, that is, are so far from confuting these hopes, that they even prove them. For before the 
things to come are realized, there is a very great fruit which tribulation hath—patience; and the making of 
the man that is tried, experienced. And it contributes in some degree too to the things to come, for it gives 
hope a vigor within us, since there is nothing that so inclines a man to hope for blessings as a good 
conscience. Now no man that has lived an upright life is unconfiding about things to come, as of those 
who have been negligent there are many that, feeling the burden of a bad conscience, wish there were 
neither judgment nor retribution. What then? do our goods lie in hopes? Yes, in hopes—but not mere 
human hopes, which often slip away, and put him that hoped to shame; when some one, who was expected 
to patronize him, dies, or is altered though he lives. No such lot is ours: our hope is sure and unmoveable. 
For He Who hath made the promise ever liveth, and we that are to be the enjoyers of it, even should we 
die, shall rise again, and there is absolutely nothing which can put us to shame, as having been elated at 
random, and to no purpose, upon unsound hopes. Having then sufficiently cleared them of all 
doubtfulness by these words of his, he does not let his discourse pause at the time present, but urges 
again the time to come, knowing that there were men of weaker character, who looked too for present 
advantages, and were not satisfied with these mentioned. And so he offers a proof for them in blessings 
already given. For lest any should say, But what if God be unwilling to give them to us? For that He can, 
and that He abideth and liveth, we all know: but how do we know, that He is willing, also, to do it? From 
the things which have been done already. “What things done?” The Love which He hath shown for us. In 
doing what? some may say. In giving the Holy Ghost. Wherefore after saying “hope maketh not ashamed,” 
he goes on to the proof of this, as follows: 


“Because the love of God is,” he does not say “given,” but “shed abroad in our hearts,” so showing the 
profusion of it. That gift then, which is the greatest possible, He hath given; not heaven and earth and sea, 
but what is more precious than any of these, and hath rendered us Angels from being men, yea sons of 
God, and brethren of Christ. But what is this gift? The Holy Spirit. Now had He not been willing to present 
us after our labors with great crowns, He would never have given us such mighty gifts before our labors. 
But now the warmth of His Love is hence made apparent, that it is not gradually and little by little that He 
honors us; but He hath shed abroad the full fountain of His blessings, and this too before our struggles. 
And so, if thou art not exceedingly worthy, despond not, since thou hast that Love of thy Judge as a mighty 
pleader for thee. For this is why he himself by saying, “hope maketh not ashamed,” has ascribed 
everything not to our well-doings, but to God’s love. But after mentioning the gift of the Spirit, he again 
passes to the Cross, speaking as follows: 


Ver. 6-8. “For while we were yet without strength, Christ in due time died for the ungodly. For scarcely for 
a righteous man will one die: yet pervadenture for a good man some would even dare to die. But God 
commendeth His love towards us.” 


Now what he is saying is somewhat of this kind. For if for a virtuous man, no one would hastily choose to 
die, consider thy Master’s love, when it is not for virtuous men, but for sinners and enemies that He is 
seen to have been crucified—which he says too after this, “In that, if when we were sinners Christ died for 


” 


us, 


Ver. 9, 10. “Much more then, being now justified by His Blood, we shall be saved from wrath through Him. 
For if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of His Son, much more, being 
reconciled, we shall be saved by His life.” 


And what he has said looks indeed like tautology, but it is not to any one who accurately attends to it. 
Consider then. He wishes to give them reasons for confidence respecting things to come. And first he 
gives them a sense of shame from the righteous man’s decision, when he says, that he also “was fully 
persuaded that what God had promised He was able also to perform;” and next from the grace that was 
given; then from the tribulation, as sufficing to lead us into hopes; and again from the Spirit, whom we 
have received. Next from death, and from our former viciousness, he maketh this good. And it seems 
indeed, as I said, that what he had mentioned was one thing, but it is discovered to be two, three, and 
even many more. First, that “He died:” second, that it was “for the ungodly;” third, that He “reconciled, 
saved, justified” us, made us immortal, made us sons and heirs. It is not from His Death then only, he says, 
that we draw strong assertions, but from the gift which was given unto us through His Death. And indeed 
if He had died only for such creatures as we be, a proof of the greatest love would what He had done be! 
but when He is seen at once dying, and yielding us a gift, and that such a gift, and to such creatures, what 
was done casts into shade our highest conceptions, and leads the very dullest on to faith. For there is no 
one else that will save us, except He Who so loved us when we were sinners, as even to give Himself up 
for us. Do you see what a ground this topic affords for hope? For before this there were two difficulties in 
the way of our being saved; our being sinners, and our salvation requiring the Lord’s Death, a thing which 


was quite incredible before it took place, and required exceeding love for it to take place. But now since 
this hath come about, the other requisites are easier. For we have become friends, and there is no further 
need of Death. Shall then He who hath so spared his enemies as not to spare His Son, fail to defend them 
now they are become friends, when He hath no longer any need to give up his Son? For it is either 
because a person does not wish it, or because though he may wish it perhaps, yet he is unable to do it, 
that he does not save. Now none of these things can be said of God. For that He is willing is plain from His 
having given up His Son. But that He is able also is the very thing He proved likewise, from the very fact 
of His having justified men who were sinners. What is there then to prevent us any more from obtaining 
the things to come? Nothing! Then again, lest upon hearing of sinners, and enemies, and strengthless 
ones, and ungodly, thou shouldest be inclined to feel abashed and blush; hear what he says. 


Ver. 11. “And not only so, but we also joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by Whom we have now 
received the atonement.” 


What meaneth the “not only so?” Not only were we saved, he means, but we even glory for this very 
reason, for which some suppose we ought to hide our faces. For, for us who lived in so great wickedness to 
be saved, was a very great mark of our being exceedingly beloved by Him that saved us. For it was not by 
angels or archangels, but by His Only-begotten Son Himself, that He saved us. And so the fact of His 
saving us, and saving us too when we were in such plight, and doing it by means of His Only-begotten, 
and not merely by His Only-begotten, but by His Blood, weaves for us endless crowns to glory in. For 
there is not anything that counts so much in the way of glory and confidence, as the being treated as 
friends (philheisthai) by God, and finding a Friend (philhein) in Him that loveth (agaphonta) us. This it is 
that maketh the angels glorious, and the principalities and powers. This is greater than the Kingdom, and 
so Paul placed it above the Kingdom. For this also I count the incorporeal powers blessed, because they 
love Him, and in all things obey Him. And on this score the Prophet also expressed his admiration at them. 
“Ye that excel in strength, that fulfil His Word.” (Ps. ciii. 20.) And hence too Isaiah extolleth the Seraphim, 
setting forth their great excellency from their standing near that glory, which is a sign of the greatest 
love. 


Let us then emulate the powers above, and be desirous not only of standing near the throne, but of having 
Him dwelling in us who sitteth upon the Throne. He loved us when we hated Him, and also continueth to 
love us. “For He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust.” (Matt. v. 45.) As then He loveth us, do thou love Him. For He is our Friend (philhei gar). And 
how cometh it, some will say, that one who is our Friend threateneth hell, and punishment, and 
vengeance? It is owing to His loving us alone. For all He doeth and is busied with, is with a view to strike 
out thy wickedness, and to refrain with fear, as with a kind of bridle, thy inclinableness to the worse side, 
and by blessings and by pains recovering thee from thy downward course, and leading thee up to Him, 
and keeping thee from all vice, which is worse than hell. But if thou mockest what is said, and wouldest 
rather live continually in misery, than be punished for a single day, it is no marvel. For this is but a sign of 
thy unformed judgment (atelhous gnomes), drunkenness, and incurable disorder. Since little children even 
when they see the physician going to apply burning or the knife, flee and leap away screaming and 
convulsed, and choose to have a continual sore eating into their body, rather than to endure a temporary 
pain, and so enjoy health afterwards. But those who have come to discretion, know that to be diseased is 
worse than submitting to the knife, as also to be wicked is worse than to be punished. For the one is to be 
cured and to be healthy, the other to ruin one’s constitution and to be in continual feebleness. Now that 
health is better than feebleness, surely is plain to every one. Thieves then ought to weep not when they 
have their sides pierced through, but when they pierce through walls and murder. For if the soul be better 
than the body (as it is), when the former is ruined there is more reason to groan and lament; but if a man 
does not feel it, so much the more reason to bewail it. For those that love with an unchastened love ought 
to be more pitied than those who have a violent fever, and those that are drunken, than those that are 
undergoing torture. But if these are more painful (some may say), how come we to give them the 
preference? Because there are many of mankind, who, as the proverb saith, like the worse, and they 
choose these, and pass by the better. And this one may see happening as well in victuals as in forms of 
government, in emulous aims of life too, and in the enjoyment of pleasure, and in wives, and in houses, 
and in slaves, and in lands, and in the case of all other things. For which is more pleasurable pray, 
cohabiting with women or with males? with women or with mules? Yet still we shall find many that pass 
over women, and cohabit with creatures void of reason, and abuse the bodies of males. Yet natural 
pleasures are greater than unnatural ones. But still many there are that follow after things ridiculous and 
joyless, and accompanied with a penalty, as if pleasurable. Well but to them, a man may Say, these things 
appear so. Now this alone is ground enough to make them miserable, that they think those things to be 
pleasurable which are not so. Thus they assume punishment to be worse than sin which it is not, but just 
the contrary. Yet, if it were an evil to the sinner, God would not have added evils to the evil; for He that 
doeth everything to extinguish evil, would not have increased it. Being punished then is no evil to the man 
who has done wrong, but not being punished, when in that plight, is evil, just as for the infirm not to be 
cured. (Plat. Gorg. p. 478, sqq.) For there is nothing so evil as extravagant desire. And when I say, 
extravagant, I mean that of luxury, and that of ill-placed glory, and that of power, and in general that of all 
things which go beyond what is necessary. For such is he who lives a soft and dissolute life, who seems to 
be the happiest of men, but is the most wretched, as superinducing upon his soul harsh and tyrannical 
sovereigns. For this cause hath God made the present a life of labor to us, that He may rid us of that 


slavery, and bring us into genuine freedom. For this cause He threatened punishment, and made labors a 
part of our portion in life, so muzzling our vaunting spirit. In this way the Jews also, when they were 
fettered to the clay and brick making, were at once self-governed, and called continually upon God. But 
when they were in the enjoyment of freedom, then they murmured, and provoked the Lord, and pierced 
themselves through with countless evils. What then, it may be said, will you say to those frequent 
instances of men being altered for the worse by tribulations? Why, that this is no effect of tribulation, but 
of their own imbecility. For neither if a man had a weak stomach and could not take a bitter medicine 
which would act as a purgative, but was made even worse by it, would it be the drug we should find fault 
with, but the weakness of the part, as we should therefore here too with the yieldingness of temper. For 
he who is altered so by tribulation, is much more likely to be affected in this way by laxity. If he fails even 
when splinted, (or tied) (this is what affliction is), much more will he when the bandage is removed. If 
when braced up he is altered, much more when in a state of tumor (chaunoumenos). And how am I, one 
may ask, to keep from being so altered by tribulation? Why, if thou reflectest that, wish it or not, thou wilt 
have to bear the thing inflicted: but if thou dost it with a thankful spirit, thou wilt gain very greatly 
thereby; but if thou art indignant at it, and ragest and blasphemest, thou wilt not make the calamity 
lighter, but thou wilt render its wave more troublous. By feeling then in this way, let us turn what is 
necessary into a matter of our own choice. What I mean is this—suppose one has lost his own son, another 
all his property: if you reflect that it is not in the nature of things for what has taken place to be undone; 
while it is to gain fruit from the misfortune, though irremediable, even that of bearing the circumstance 
nobly; and if instead of using blasphemous words, thou wert to offer up words of thanksgiving to the Lord, 
so would evils brought upon thee against thy will become to thee the good deeds of a free choice. Hast 
thou seen a son taken prematurely away? Say, “the Lord hath given, the Lord hath taken away.” Do you 
see your fortune exhausted? Say, “naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return 
thither.” (Job. i. 21.) Do you see evil men faring well, and just men faring ill and undergoing ills without 
number, and dost thou not know where to find the cause? Say, “I became even as it were a beast before 
Thee. Yet I am ever with Thee.” (Ps. lxxiii. 22.) But if thou wilt search out the cause, reflect that He has 
fixed a day in which He will judge the world, and so you will throw off perplexity, for then every man will 
meet his deserts, even as Lazarus and the rich man. Call to mind the Apostles, for they too rejoiced at 
being scourged, at being driven about and undergoing numberless sufferings, because they were 
“counted worthy to suffer shame for His Name’s sake.” (Acts v. 41.) And do thou, then, if thou art sick, 
bear it nobly, and own thyself indebted to God for it, and thou shalt receive the same reward with them. 
But how, when in feebleness and pain, art thou to be able to feel grateful to the Lord? Thou wilt if thou 
lovest Him sincerely. For if the Three Children who were thrown into the furnace, and others who were in 
prisons, and in countless other evils, ceased not to give thanks, much more will they who are in a state of 
disease, be able to do this. For there is not, assuredly there is not, anything which vehement desire doth 
not get the better of. But when the desire is even that of God, it is higher than anything, and neither fire, 
nor the sword, nor poverty, nor infirmity, nor death, nor aught else of the kind appeareth dreadful to one 
who hath gotten this love, but scorning them all, he will fly to heaven, and will have affections no way 
inferior to those of its inhabitants, seeing nothing else, neither heaven, nor earth, nor sea, but gazing only 
at the one Beauty of that glory. And neither the vexations of this life present will depress him, nor the 
things which are goodly and attended with pleasure elate him or puff him up. Let us then love with this 
love (for there is not anything equal unto it) both for the sake of things present and for the sake of things 
to come. Or rather, more than for these, for the nature of the love itself. For we shall be set free both from 
the punishments of this life and of that which is to come, and shall enjoy the kingdom. Yet neither is the 
escape from hell, nor the fruition of the kingdom, anything great in comparison of what is yet to be said. 
For greater than all these things is it to have Christ our beloved at once and our lover. For if when this 
happens with men it is above all pleasure; when both happen from God, what language or what thought is 
able to set before one the blessedness of this soul? There is none that can, save the experience of it only. 
That then we may by experience come to know what is this spiritual joy, and life of blessedness, and 
untold treasure of good things, let us leave everything to cling to that love, with a view as well to our own 
joy as to the glory of God. For unto Him is the glory and power, with His Only-begotten, and the Holy 
Ghost, now, and ever, and unto all ages evermore. Amen. 


HOMILY X 


ROM. V. 12 


“Wherefore as by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon 
(dihelthen6 mss. eis... ) all men, for that all have sinned.” 


As the best physicians always take great pains to discover the source of diseases, and go to the very 
fountain of the mischief, so doth the blessed Paul also. Hence after having said that we were justified, and 
having shown it from the Patriarch, and from the Spirit, and from the dying of Christ (for He would not 
have died unless He intended to justify), he next confirms from other sources also what he had at such 
length demonstrated. And he confirms his proposition from things opposite, that is, from death and sin. 
How, and in what way? He enquires whence death came in, and how it prevailed. How then did death 
come in and prevail? “Through the sin of one.” But what means, “for that all have sinned?” This; he having 
once fallen, even they that had not eaten of the tree did from him, all of them, become mortal. 


Ver. 13. “For until the Law sin was in the world, but sin is not imputed where there is no law.” 


The phrase “till the Law” some think he used of the time before the giving of the Law—that of Abel, for 
instance, or of Noah, or of Abraham—till Moses was born. What was the sin in those days, at this rate? 
some say he means that in Paradise. For hitherto it was not done away, (he would say,) but the fruit of it 
was yet in vigor. For it had borne that death whereof all partake, which prevailed and lorded over us. Why 
then does he proceed, “But sin is not imputed when there is no law?” It was by way of objection from the 
Jews, say they who have spoken on our side, that he laid this position down and said, if there be no sin 
without the Law, how came death to consume all those before the Law? But to me it seems that the sense 
presently to be given has more to be said for it, and suits better with the Apostle’s meaning. And what 
sense is this? In saying, that “till the Law sin was in the world,” what he seems to me to mean is this, that 
after the Law was given the sin resulting from the transgression of it prevailed, and prevailed too so long 
as the Law existed. For sin, he says, can have no existence if there be no law. If then it was this sin, he 
means, from the transgression of the Law that brought forth death, how was it that all before the Law 
died? For if it is in sin that death hath its origin, but when there is no law, sin is not imputed, how came 
death to prevail? From whence it is clear, that it was not this sin, the transgression, that is, of the Law, but 
that of Adam’s disobedience, which marred all things. Now what is the proof of this? The fact that even 
before the Law all died: for “death reigned,” he says, “from Adam to Moses, even over them that had not 
sinned.” 


How did it reign? “After the similitude of Adam’s transgression, who is the figure of Him that was to 
come.” Now this is why Adam is a type of Christ. How a type? it will be said. Why in that, as the former 
became to those who were sprung from him, although they had not eaten of the tree, the cause of that 
death which by his eating was introduced; thus also did Christ become to those sprung from Him, even 
though they had not wrought righteousness, the Provider of that righteousness which through His Cross 
He graciously bestowed on us all. For this reason, at every turn he keeps to the “one,” and is continually 
bringing it before us, when he says, “As by one man sin entered into the world”—and, “If through the 
offence of one many be dead:” and, “Not as it was by one that sinned, so is the gift;” and, “The judgment 
was by one to condemnation:” and again, “If by one (or, the one) man’s offence death reigned by one;” and 
“Therefore as by the offence of one.” And again, “As by one man’s disobedience many (or, the many) were 
made sinners.” And so he letteth not go of the one, that when the Jew says to thee, How came it, that by 
the well-doing of this one Person, Christ, the world was saved? thou mightest be able to say to him, How 
by the disobedience of this one person, Adam, came it to be condemned? And yet sin and grace are not 
equivalents, death and life are not equivalents, the Devil and God are not equivalents, but there is a 
boundless space between them. When then as well from the nature of the thing as from the power of Him 
that transacteth it, and from the very suitableness thereof (for it suiteth much better with God to save 
than to punish), the preeminence and victory is upon this side, what one word have you to say for unbelief, 
tell me? However, that what had been done was reasonable, he shows in the following words. 


Ver. 15. “But not as the offence, so is also the free gift. For if through the offence of one many be dead, 
much more the grace of God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto 
the many.” 


For what he says is somewhat of this kind. If sin had so extensive effects, and the sin of one man too; how 
can grace, and that the grace of God, not the Father only, but also the Son, do otherwise than be the more 
abundant of the two? For the latter is far the more reasonable supposition. For that one man should be 
punished on account of another does not seem to be much in accordance with reason. But for one to be 
saved on account of another is at once more suitable and more reasonable. If then the former took place, 
much more may the latter. Hence he has shown from these grounds the likelihood and reasonableness of 
it. For when the former had been made good, this would then be readily admitted. But that it is even 
necessarily so, he makes good from what follows. How then does he make it good? 


Ver. 16. “And not as it was by one that sinned, so is the gift. For the judgment was by one to 
condemnation, but the free gift is of many offences unto justification.” 


And what is this that he is speaking of? It is that sin had power to bring in death and condemnation; but 
grace did not do away that one sin only, but also those that followed after in its train. Lest then the words 
“as” and “so” might seem to make the measure of the blessings and the evils equal, and that you might 
not think, upon hearing of Adam, that it was only that sin which he had brought in which was done away 
with, he says that it was from many offences that an indemnity was brought about. How is this plain? 
Because after the numberless sins committed after that in paradise, the matter issued in justification. But 
where righteousness is, there of necessity follows by all means life, and the countless blessings, as does 
death where sin was. For righteousness is more than life, since it is even the root of life. That there were 
several goods then brought in, and that it was not that sin only that was taken away, but all the rest along 
with it, he points out when he says, that “the gift was of many offences unto justification.” In which a 
proof is necessarily included, that death was also torn up by the roots. But since he had said, that the 
second was greater than the first, he is obliged to give further grounds again for this same thing. For, 
before, he had said that if one man’s sin slew all, much more will the grace of One have the power to save. 
After that he shows that it was not that sin only that was done away by the grace, but all the rest too, and 


that it was not that the sins were done away only, but that righteousness was given. And Christ did not 
merely do the same amount of good that Adam did of harm, but far more and greater good. Since then he 
had made such declarations as these, he wants again here also further confirmation of these. And how 
does he give this confirmation? He says, 


Ver. 17. “For if by one man’s offence death reigned by one, much more they which receive abundance of 
grace and of the gift and (so Field with most mss.) of righteousness shall reign in life by one, Jesus 
Christ.” 


What he says, amounts to this nearly. What armed death against the world? The one man’s eating from 
the tree only. If then death attained so great power from one offence, when it is found that certain 
received a grace and righteousness out of all proportion to that sin, how shall they still be liable to death? 
And for this cause, he does not here say “grace,” but “superabundance of grace.” For it was not as much 
as we must have to do away the sin only, that we received of His grace, but even far more. For we were at 
once freed from punishment, and put off all iniquity, and were also born again from above (John iii. 3) and 
rose again with the old man buried, and were redeemed, justified, led up to adoption, sanctified, made 
brothers of the Only-begotten, and joint heirs and of one Body with Him, and counted for His Flesh, and 
even as a Body with the Head, so were we united unto Him! All these things then Paul calls a 
“superabundance” of grace, showing that what we received was not a medicine only to countervail the 
wound, but even health, and comeliness, and honor, and glory and dignities far transcending our natural 
state. And of these each in itself was enough to do away with death, but when all manifestly run together 
in one, there is not the least vestige of it left, nor can a shadow of it be seen, so entirely is it done away. As 
then if any one were to cast a person who owed ten mites (obolous) into prison, and not the man himself 
only, but wife and children and servants for his sake; and another were to come and not to pay down the 
ten mites only, but to give also ten thousand talents of gold, and to lead the prisoner into the king’s courts, 
and to the throne of the highest power, and were to make him partaker of the highest honor and every 
kind of magnificence, the creditor would not be able to remember the ten mites; so hath our case been. 
For Christ hath paid down far more than we owe, yea as much more as the illimitable ocean is than a little 
drop. Do not then, O man, hesitate as thou seest so great a store of blessings, nor enquire how that mere 
spark of death and sin was done away, when such a sea of gifts was brought in upon it. For this is what 
Paul intimated by saying that “they who have received the abundance of the grace and righteousness shall 
reign in life.” And as he had now clearly demonstrated this, he again makes use of his former argument, 
clenching it by taking up the same word afresh, and saying that if for that offence all were punished, then 
they may be justified too by these means. And so he says, 


Ver. 18. “Therefore as by the offence of one judgment came upon all men to condemnation; even so by the 
righteousness of One the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life.” 


And he insists again upon it, saying, 


Ver. 19. “For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience of One shall 
many be made righteous. 


What he says seems indeed to involve no small question: but if any one attends to it diligently, this too will 
admit of an easy solution. What then is the question? It is the saying that through the offence of one many 
were made sinners. For the fact that when he had sinned and become mortal, those who were of him 
should be so also, is nothing unlikely. But how would it follow that from his disobedience another would 
become a sinner? For at this rate a man of this sort will not even deserve punishment, if, that is, it was not 
from his own self that he became a sinner. What then does the word “sinners” mean here? To me it seems 
to mean liable to punishment and condemned to death. Now that by Adam’s death we all became mortals, 
he had shown clearly and at large. But the question now is, for what purpose was this done? But this he 
does not go on to add: for it contributed nothing to his present object. For it is against a Jew that the 
contest is, who doubted and made scorn of the righteousness by One. And for this reason after showing 
that the punishment too was brought in by one upon all, the reason why this was so he has not added. For 
he is not for superfluities, but keeps merely to what is necessary. For this is what the principles of 
disputation did not oblige him to say any more than the Jew; and therefore he leaves it unsolved. But if 
any of you were to enquire with a view to learn, we should give this answer: That we are so far from 
taking any harm from this death and condemnation , if we be sober-minded, that we are the gainers even 
by having become mortal, first, because it is not an immortal body in which we sin; secondly, because we 
get numberless grounds for being religious (philosophias). For to be moderate, and to be temperate, and 
to be subdued, and to keep ourselves clear of all wickedness, is what death by its presence and by its 
being expected persuades us to. But following with these, or rather even before these, it hath introduced 
other greater blessings besides. For it is from hence that the crowns of the martyrs come, and the 
rewards of the Apostles. Thus was Abel justified, thus was Abraham, in having slain his son, thus was 
John, who for Christ’s sake was taken off, thus were the Three Children, thus was Daniel. For if we be so 
minded, not death only, but even the devil himself will be unable to hurt us. And besides there is this also 
to be said, that immortality awaits us, and after having been chastened a little while, we shall enjoy the 
blessings to come without fear, being as if in a sort of school in the present life, under instruction by 
means of disease, tribulation, temptations, and poverty, and the other apparent evils, with a view to our 


becoming fit for the reception of the blessings of the world to come. 
Ver. 20. “Moreover the Law entered: that the offence might abound.” 


Since then he had shown that the world was condemned from Adam, but from Christ was saved and freed 
from condemnation, he now seasonably enters upon the discussion of the Law, here again undermining 
the high notions of it. For it was so far from doing any good, he means, or from being any way helpful, but 
the disorder was only increased by its having come in. But the particle “that” again does not assign the 
cause, but the result. For the purpose of its being given was not “in order that” it might abound, for it was 
given to diminish and destroy the offence. But it resulted the opposite way, not owing to the nature of the 
Law, but owing to the listlessness of those who received it. But why did he not say the Law was given, but 
“the Law entered by the way?” It was to show that the need of it was temporary, and not absolute or 
imperative. And this he says also to the Galatians, showing the very same thing another way. “For before 
faith came,” he says, “we were kept under the Law, shut up unto the faith which should afterwards be 
revealed.” And so it was not for itself, but for another, that it kept the flock. For since the Jews were 
somewhat gross-minded, and enervated, and indifferent to the gifts themselves, this was why the Law was 
given, that it might convict them the more, and clearly teach them their own condition, and by increasing 
the accusation might the more repress them. But be not thou afraid, for it was not that the punishment 
might be greater that this was done, but that the grace might be seen to be greater. And this is why he 
proceeds, 


“But where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” 


He does not say did abound, but “did much more abound.” For it was not remission from punishment only 
that He gave us, but that from sins, and life also. As if any were not merely to free a man with a fever from 
his disease, but to give him also beauty, and strength, and rank; or again, were not to give one an 
hungered nourishment only, but were to put him in possession of great riches, and were to set him in the 
highest authority. And how did sin abound? some will say. The Law gave countless commands. Now since 
they transgressed them all, trangression became more abundant. Do you see what a great difference 
there is between grace and the Law? For the one became an addition to the condemnation, but the other, 
a further abundance of gifts. Having then mentioned the unspeakable munificence, he again discusses the 
beginning and the root both of death and of life. What then is the root of death? It is sin. Wherefore also 
he saith, 


Ver. 21. “That as sin reigned unto death, even so might grace reign through righteousness unto eternal 
life, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


This he says to show that the latter ranks as a king, the former, death, as a soldier, being marshalled 
under the latter, and armed by it. If then the latter (i.e. sin) armed death, it is plain enough that the 
righteousness destructive hereof, which by grace was introduced, not only disarms death, but even 
destroys it, and undoes entirely the dominion thereof, in that it is the greatest of the two, as being brought 
in not by man and the devil, but by God and grace, and leading our life unto a goodlier estate, and to 
blessings unlimited. For of it there will never be any end (to give you a view of its superiority from this 
also). For the other cast us out of our present life, but grace, when it came, gave us not the present life, 
but the immortal and eternal one. But for all these things Christ is our voucher. Doubt not then for thy life 
if thou hast righteousness, for righteousness is greater than life as being mother of it. 


Chap. vi. ver. 1. “What then? shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound? God forbid.” 


He is again turning off to exhortation, yet introducing it not directly, lest he should seem to many to be 
irksome and vexing, but as if it rose out of the doctrines. For if, even so diversifying his address, he was 
afraid of their being offended at what he said, and therefore said, “I have written the more boldly unto you 
in some sort,” (Rom. xv. 15) much more would he have seemed to them, had he not done so, to be too 
harsh. Since then he showed the greatness of the grace by the greatness of the sins it healed, and owing 
to this it seemed in the eyes of the unthinking to be an encouragement to sin (for if the reason, they would 
say, why greater grace was shown, was because we had done great sins, let us not give over sinning, that 
grace may be more displayed still), now that they might not say this or suspect it, see how he turns the 
objection back again. First he does it by his deprecation. “God forbid.” And this he is in the habit of doing 
at things confessed on all hands to be absurd. And then he lays down an irrefragable argument. And what 
is it? 


Ver. 2. “How shall we,” he says, “that are dead to sin, live any longer therein?” 


What does “we are dead” mean? Does it mean that as for that, and as far as it goes, we have all received 
the sentence of death? or, that we became dead to it by believing any being enlightened. This is what one 
should rather say, since the sequel makes this clearly right. But what is becoming dead to it? The not 
obeying it in anything any more. For this baptism effected once for all, it made us dead to it. But this must 
of our own earnestness thenceforth continually be maintained, so that, although sin issue countless 
commands to us, we may never again obey it, but abide unmovable as a dead man doth. And indeed he 
elsewhere saith that sin itself is dead. But there he sets that down as wishing to show that virtue is easy, 


(Rom. vii. 8?) But here, as he earnestly desires to rouse the hearer, he puts the death on his side. Next, 
since what was said was obscure, he again explains, using what he had said also in the way of reproof. 


Ver. 3, 4. “Know ye not,” he says, “my brethren, that so many of us as were baptized into Christ were 
baptized into His death? therefore we are buried with Him by baptism into death.” 


What does being “baptized into His Death” mean? That it is with a view to our dying as He did. For 
Baptism is the Cross. What the Cross then, and Burial, is to Christ, that Baptism hath been to us, even if 
not in the same respects. For He died Himself and was buried in the Flesh, but we have done both to sin. 
Wherefore he does not say, planted together in His Death, but in the likeness of His Death. For both the 
one and the other is a death, but not of the same subject; since the one is of the Flesh, that of Christ; the 
other of sin, which is our own. As then that is real, so is this. But if it be real, then what is of our part 
again must be contributed. And so he proceeds, 


“That as Christ was raised up from the dead by the Glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in 
newness of life.” 


Here he hints, along with the duty of a careful walk, at the subject of the resurrection. In what way? Do 
you believe, he means, that Christ died, and that He was raised again? Believe then the same of thyself. 
For this is like to the other, since both Cross and Burial is thine. For if thou hast shared in Death and 
Burial, much more wilt thou in Resurrection and Life. For now the greater is done away with, the sin I 
mean, it is not right to doubt any longer about the lesser, the doing away of death. 


But this he leaves for the present to the conscience of his hearers to reason out, but himself, after the 
resurrection to come had been set before us, demands of us another, even the new conversation, which is 
brought about in the present life by a change of habits. When then the fornicator becomes chaste, the 
covetous man merciful, the harsh subdued, even here a resurrection has taken place, the prelude to the 
other. And how is it a resurrection? Why, because sin is mortified, and righteousness hath risen again, and 
the old life hath been made to vanish, and this new and angelic one is being lived in. But when you hear of 
a new life, look for a great alteration, a wide change. But tears come into my eyes, and I groan deeply to 
think how great religiousness (philosophian) Paul requires of us, and what listlessness we have yielded 
ourselves up to, going back after our baptism to the oldness we before had, and returning to Egypt, and 
remembering the garlic after the manna. (Num. xi. 5.) For ten or twenty days at the very time of our 
Illumination, we undergo a change, but then take up our former doings again. But it is not for a set 
number of days, but for our whole life, that Paul requires of us such a conversation. But we go back to our 
former vomit, thus after the youth of grace building up the old age of sins. For either the love of money, or 
the slavery to desires not convenient, or any other sin whatsoever, useth to make the worker thereof old. 
“Now that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish away.” (Heb. viii. 13.) For there is no body, 
there surely is none, to be seen as palsied by length of time, as a soul is decayed and tottering with many 
sins. Such an one gets carried on to the last degree of doting, yielding indistinct sounds, like men that are 
very old and crazed, being surcharged with rheum, and great distortion of mind, and forgetfulness, and 
with scales upon its eyes, and disgustful to men, and an easy prey to the devil. Such then are the souls of 
sinners; not so those of the righteous, for they are youthful and well-favored, and are in the very prime of 
life throughout, ever ready for any fight or struggle. But those of sinners, if they receive even a small 
shock, straightway fall and are undone. And it was this the Prophet made appear, when he said, that like 
as the chaff which the wind scattereth from the face of the earth (Ps. i. 4), thus are they that live in sin 
whirled to and fro, and exposed to every sort of harm. For they neither see like a healthy person, nor hear 
with simplicity, they speak not articulately, but are oppressed with great shortness of breath. They have 
their mouth overflowing with spittle. And would it were but spittle, and nothing offensive! But now they 
send forth words more fetid than any mire, and what is worst, they have not power even to spit this saliva 
of words away from them, but taking it in their hand with much lewdness, they smear it on again, so as to 
be coagulating, and hard to perspire through. Perhaps ye are sickened with this description. Ought ye not, 
then to be more so at the reality? For if these things when happening in the body are disgustful, much 
more when in the soul. Such was that son who wasted out all his share, and was reduced to the greatest 
wretchedness, and was in a feebler state than any imbecile or disordered person. But when he was 
willing, he became suddenly young by his decision alone and his change. For as soon as he had said, “I 
will return to my Father,” this one word conveyed to him all blessings; or rather not the bare word, but the 
deed which he added to the word. For he did not say, “Let me go back,” and then stay there; but said, Let 
me go back, and went back, and returned the whole of that way. Thus let us also do; and even if we have 
gotten carried beyond the boundary, let us go up to our Father’s house, and not stay lingering over the 
length of the journey. For if we be willing, the way back again is easy and very speedy. Only let us leave 
the strange and foreign land; for this is what sin is, drawing us far away from our Father’s house; let us 
leave her then, that we may speedily return to the house of our Father. For our Father hath a natural 
yearning towards us, and will honor us if we be changed, no less than those that are unattainted, if we 
change, but even more, just as the father showed that son the greater honor. For he had greater pleasure 
himself at receiving back his son. And how am I to go back again? one may say. Do but put a beginning 
upon the business, and the whole is done. Stay from vice, and go no farther into it, and thou hast laid hold 
of the whole already. For as in the case of the sick, being no worse may be a beginning of getting better, 
so is the case with vice also. Go no further, and then your deeds of wickedness will have an end. And if you 


do so for two days, you will keep off on the third day more easily; and after three days you will add ten, 
then twenty, then an hundred, then your whole life. (Cf. Hom. xvii. on St. Matt. p. 267, O.T.) For the 
further thou goest on, the easier wilt thou see the way to be, and thou wilt stand on the summit itself, and 
wilt at once enjoy many goods. For so it was when the prodigal came back, there were flutes, and harps, 
and dancings, and feasts, and assemblings: and he who might have called his son to account for his ill- 
timed extravagance, and flight to such a distance, did nothing of the sort, but looked upon him as 
unattainted, and could not find it in him even to use the language of reproach, or rather, even to mention 
barely to him the former things, but threw himself upon him, and kissed him, and killed the calf, and put a 
robe upon him, and placed on him abundant honors. Let us then, as we have such examples before us, be 
of good cheer and keep from despair. For He is not so well pleased with being called Master, as Father, 
nor with having a slave as with having a son. And this is what He liketh rather than that. This then is why 
He did all that He has done; and “spared not even His Only-begotten Son” (Rom. viii. 32), that we might 
receive the adoption of sons, that we might love Him, not as a Master only, but as a Father. And if He 
obtained this of us He taketh delight therein as one that has glory given him, and proclaimeth it to all 
though He needeth nothing of ours. This is what, in Abraham’s case for instance, He everywhere does, 
using these words, “I am the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” And yet it was they of His household who 
should have found an honor in this; but now it is the Lord evidently who does this; for this is why He says 
to Peter, “Lovest thou Me more than these?” (John xxi. 17) to show that He seeketh nothing so much as 
this from us. For this too He bade Abraham offer his son to Him, that He might make it known to all that 
He was greatly beloved by the patriarch. Now this desire to be loved exceedingly comes from loving 
exceedingly. For this cause too He said to the Apostles, “He that loveth father or mother more than Me, is 
not worthy of Me.” (Matt. x. 37.) For this cause He bids us esteem that even which is in the most close 
connection with us, our soul (or, life, v. 39, and John xii. 25), as second to the love of him, since He wisheth 
to be beloved by us with exceeding entireness. For we too, if we have no strong feelings about a person, 
have no strong desire for his friendship either, though he be great and noble; whereas when we love any 
one warmly and really, though the person loved be of low rank and humble, yet we esteem love from him 
as a very great honor. And for this reason He Himself also called it glory not to be loved by us only, but 
even to suffer those shameful things in our behalf. (ib. 23.) However, those things were a glory owing to 
love only. But whatever we suffer for Him, it is not for love alone; but even for the sake of the greatness 
and dignity of Him we long for, that it would with good reason both be called glory, and be so indeed. Let 
us then incur dangers for Him as if running for the greatest crowns, and let us esteem neither poverty, nor 
disease, nor affront, nor calumny, nor death itself, to be heavy and burdensome, when it is for Him that we 
suffer these things. For if we be right-minded, we are the greatest possible gainers by these things, as 
neither from the contrary to these shall we if not right-minded gain any advantage. But consider; does any 
one affront thee and war against thee? Doth he not thereby set thee upon thy guard, and give thee an 
opportunity of growing like unto God? For if thou lovest him that plots against thee, thou wilt be like Him 
that “maketh His Sun to rise upon the evil and good.” (Matt. v. 45.) Does another take thy money away? If 
thou bearest it nobly, thou shalt receive the same reward as they who have spent all they have upon the 
poor. For it says, “Ye took joyfully the spoiling of your goods, knowing that ye have in heaven a better and 
an enduring substance.” (Heb. x. 34.) Has any one reviled thee and abused thee, whether truly or falsely, 
he weaves for thee a very great crown if thou bearest meekly his contumely; since he too, who 
calumniates, provides for us an abundant reward. For “rejoice,” it says, “and be exceeding glad, when 
men say all manner of evil against you falsely, because great is your reward in Heaven.” (Matt. v. 12, 11.) 
And he too that speaketh truth against us is of the greatest service, if we do but bear meekly what is said. 
For the Pharisee spake evil of the Publican, and with truth, still instead of a Publican he made him a 
righteous man. (Luke xviii. 11.) And what need to go into particular instances. For any one that will go to 
the conflicts of Job may learn all these points accurately. And this is why Paul said, “God for us, who 
against us?” (Rom. viii. 31.) As then by being earnest, we gain even from things that vex us, so by being 
listless, we do not even improve from things that favor us. For what did Judas profit, tell me, by being with 
Christ? or what profit was the Law to the Jew? or Paradise to Adam? or what did Moses profit those in the 
wilderness? And so we should leave all, and look to one point only, how we may husband aright our own 
resources. And if we do this, not even the devil himself will ever get the better of us, but will make our 
profiting the greater, by putting us upon being watchful. Now in this way it is that Paul rouses the 
Ephesians, by describing his fierceness. Yet we sleep and snore, though we have to do with so crafty an 
enemy. And if we were aware of a serpent nestling by our bed, we should make much ado to kill him. But 
when the devil nestleth in our souls, we fancy that we take no harm, but lie at our ease; and the reason is, 
that we see him not with the eyes of our body. And yet this is why we should rouse us the more and be 
sober. For against an enemy whom one can perceive, one may easily be on guard; but one that cannot be 
seen, if we be not continually in arms, we shall not easily escape. And the more so, because he hath no 
notion of open combat (for he would surely be soon defeated), but often under the appearance of 
friendship he insinuates the venom of his cruel malice. In this way it was that he suborned Job’s wife, by 
putting on the mask of natural affectionateness, to give that wretchless advice. And so when conversing 
with Adam, he puts on the air of one concerned and watching over his interests, and saith, that “your eyes 
shall be opened in the day that ye eat of the tree.” (Gen. iii. 5.) Thus Jephtha too he persuaded, under the 
pretext of religion, to slay his daughter, and to offer the sacrifice the Law forbade. Do you see what his 
wiles are, what his varying warfare? Be then on thy guard, and arm thyself at all points with the weapons 
of the Spirit, get exactly acquainted with his plans, that thou mayest both keep from being caught, and 
easily catch him. For it was thus that Paul got the better of him, by getting exactly acquainted with these. 


And so he says, “for we are not ignorant of his devices.” (2 Cor. ii. 11.) Let us then also be earnest in 
learning and avoiding his stratagems, that after obtaining a victory over him, we may, whether in this 
present life or in that which is to come, be proclaimed conquerors, and obtain those unalloyed blessings, 
by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


HOMILY XI 


ROM. VI. 5 


“For if we have been planted together in the likeness of His death, we shall be also in the likeness of His 
resurrection.” 


What I had before occasion to remark, that I mention here too, that he continually digresseth into 
exhortation, without making any twofold division as he does in the other Epistles, and setting apart the 
former portion for doctrines, and the latter for the care of moral instruction. Here then he does not do so, 
but blends the latter with the subject throughout, so as to gain it an easy admission. Here then he says 
there are two mortifyings, and two deaths, and that one is done by Christ in Baptism, and the other it is 
our duty to effect by earnestness afterwards. For that our former sins were buried, came of His gift. But 
the remaining dead to sin after baptism must be the work of our own earnestness, however much we find 
God here also giving us large help. For this is not the only thing Baptism has the power to do, to obliterate 
our former transgressions; for it also secures against subsequent ones. As then in the case of the former, 
thy contribution was faith that they might be obliterated, so also in those subsequent to this, show thou 
forth the change in thine aims, that thou mayest not defile thyself again. For it is this and the like that he 
is counselling thee when he says, “for if we have been planted together in the likeness of His Death, we 
shall be also in the likeness of His Resurrection.” Do you observe, how he rouses the hearer by leading 
him straightway up to his Master, and taking great pains to show the strong likeness? This is why he does 
not say “in death,” lest you should gainsay it, but, “in the likeness of His Death.” For our essence itself 
hath not died, but the man of sins, that is, wickedness. And he does not say, “for if we have been” 
partakers of “the likeness of His Death;” but what? “If we have been planted together,” so, by the mention 
of planting, giving a hint of the fruit resulting to us from it. For as His Body, by being buried in the earth, 
brought forth as the fruit of it the salvation of the world; thus ours also, being buried in baptism, bore as 
fruit righteousness, sanctification, adoption, countless blessings. And it will bear also hereafter the gift of 
the resurrection. Since then we were buried in water, He in earth, and we in regard to sin, He in regard to 
His Body, this is why he did not say, “we were planted together in His Death,” but “in the likeness of His 
Death.” For both the one and the other is death, but not that of the same subject. If then he says, “we 
have been planted together in His Death, we shall be in that of His Resurrection,” speaking here of the 
Resurrection which (Gr. be of His Resurrection) is to come. For since when he was upon the subject of the 
Death before, and said, “Know ye not, brethren, that so many of us as were baptized into Christ were 
baptized into His Death?” he had not made any clear statement about the Resurrection, but only about the 
way of life after baptism, bidding men walk in newness of life; therefore he here resumes the same 
subject, and proceeds to foretell to us clearly that Resurrection. And that you may know that he is not 
speaking of that resulting from baptism, but about the other, after saying, “for if we were planted together 
in the likeness of His Death,” he does not say that we shall be in the likeness of His Resurrection, but we 
shall belong to the Resurrection. For to prevent thy saying, and how, if we did not die as He died, are we 
to rise as He rose? when he mentioned the Death, he did not say, “planted together in the Death,” but, “in 
the likeness of His Death.” But when he mentioned the Resurrection, he did not say, “in the likeness of the 
Resurrection,” but we shall be “of the Resurrection” itself. And he does not say, We have been made, but 
we Shall be, by this word again plainly meaning that Resurrection which has not yet taken place, but will 
hereafter. Then with a view to give credibility to what he says, he points out another Resurrection which is 
brought about here before that one, that from that which is present thou mayest believe also that which is 
to come. For after saying, “we shall be planted together in the Resurrection,” he adds, 


Ver. 6. “Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with Him, that the body of sin might be destroyed.” 


So putting together both the cause and the demonstration of the Resurrection which is to come. And he 
does not say is crucified, but is crucified with Him, so bringing baptism near to the Cross. And on this 
score also it was that he said above, “We have been planted together in the likeness of His Death that the 
body of sin might be destroyed,” not giving that name to this body of ours, but to all iniquity. For as he 
calls the whole sum of wickedness the old man, thus again the wickedness which is made up of the 
different parts of iniquity he calls the body of that man. And that what I am saying is not mere guesswork, 
hearken to Paul’s own interpretation of this very thing in what comes next. For after saying, “that the 
body of sin might be destroyed,” he adds, “that henceforth we should not serve sin.” For the way in which 
I would have it dead is not so that ye should be destroyed and die, but so that ye sin not. And as he goes 
on he makes this still clearer. 


Ver. 7. “For he that is dead,” he says, “is freed (Gr. justified) from sin.” 


This he says of every man, that as he that is dead is henceforth freed from sinning, lying as a dead body, 
so must he that has come up from baptism, since he has died there once for all, remain ever dead to sin. If 


then thou hast died in baptism, remain dead, for any one that dies can sin no more; but if thou sinnest, 
thou marrest God’s gift. After requiring of us then heroism (Gr. philosophy) of this degree, he presently 
brings in the crown also, in these words. 


Ver. 8. “Now if we be dead with Christ.” 


And indeed even before the crown, this is in itself the greater crown, the partaking with our Master. But 
he says, I give even another reward. Of what kind is it? It is life eternal. For “we believe,” he says, “that 
we Shall also live with Him.” And whence is this clear? 


Ver. 9. “That Christ being raised from the dead, dieth no more.” 


And notice again his undauntedness, and how he makes the thing good from opposite grounds. Since then 
it was likely that some would feel perplexed at the Cross and the Death, he shows that this very thing is a 
ground for feeling confident henceforward. 


For suppose not, he says, because He once died, that He is mortal, for this is the very reason of His being 
immortal. For His death hath been the death of death, and because He did die, He therefore doth not die. 
For even that death 


Ver. 10. “He died unto sin.” 


What does “unto sin” mean? It means that He was not subject even to that one, but for our sin, that He 
might destroy it, and cut away its sinews and all its power, therefore He died. Do you see how he 
affrighteth them? For if He does not die again, then there is no second laver, then do thou keep from all 
inclinableness to sin. For all this he says to make a stand against the “let us do evil that good may come. 
Let us remain in sin that grace may abound.” To take away this conception then, root and branch, it is, 
that he sets down all this. But in that “He liveth, He liveth unto God,” he says,—that is, unchangeably, so 
that death hath no more any dominion over Him. For if it was not through any liability to it that He died 
the former death, save only for the sin of others, much less will He die again now that He hath done that 
sin away. And this he says in the Epistle to the Hebrews also, “But now once,” he says, “in the end of the 
world hath He appeared to put away sin by the Sacrifice of Himself. And as it is appointed unto men once 
to die, and after that the judgment; so Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many, and unto them 
that look for Him shall He appear the second time without sin unto salvation.” (Heb. ix. 26-28.) And he 
both points out the power of the life that is according to God, and also the strength of sin. For with regard 
to the life according to God, he showeth that Christ shall die no more. With regard to sin, that if it brought 
about the death even of the Sinless, how can it do otherwise than be the ruin of those that are subject to 
it? And then as he had discoursed about His life; that none might say, What hath that which you have been 
saying to do with us? he adds, 


Ver. 11. “Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God.” 


He well says, “reckon,” because there is no setting that, which he is speaking of, before the eyes as yet. 
And what are we to reckon? one may ask. That we “are dead unto sin, but alive unto God. In Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” For he that so liveth will lay hold of every virtue, as having Jesus Himself for his ally. For that is 
what, “in Christ,” means, for if He raised them when dead, much more when alive will He be able to keep 
them so. 


Ver. 12. “Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof.” 


He does not say, let not the flesh live or act, but, “let not sin reign,” for He came not to destroy our 
nature, but to set our free choice aright. Then to show that it is not through any force or necessity that we 
are held down by iniquity, but willingly, he does not say, let it not tyrannize, a word that would imply a 
necessity, but let it not reign. For it is absurd for those who are being conducted to the kingdom of heaven 
to have sin empress over them, and for those who are called to reign with Christ to choose to be the 
captives of sin, as though one should hurl the diadem from off his head, and choose to be the slave of a 
frantic woman, who came begging, and was clothed in rags. Next since it was a heavy task to get the 
upper hand of sin, see how he shows it to be even easy, and how he allays the labor by saying, “in your 
mortal body.” For this shows that the struggles were but for a time, and would soon bring themselves to a 
close. At the same time he reminds us of our former evil plight, and of the root of death, as it was from 
this that, contrary even to its beginning, it became mortal. Yet it is possible even for one with a mortal 
body not to sin. Do you see the abundancy of Christ’s grace? For Adam, though as yet he had not a mortal 
body, fell. But thou, who hast received one even subject to death, canst be crowned. How then, is it that 
“sin reigns?” he says. It is not from any power of its own, but from thy listlessness. Wherefore after 
saying, “let it not reign,” he also points out the mode of this reigning, by going on to say “that ye should 
obey it in the lusts thereof.” For it is not honor to concede to it (i.e. to the body) all things at will, nay, it is 
slavery in the extreme, and the height of dishonor; for when it doth what it listeth, then is it bereft of all 
liberties; but when it is put under restraints, then it best keeps its own proper rank. 


Ver. 13. “Neither yield ye your members as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin... but as 


instruments of righteousness.” 


The body then is indifferent between vice and virtue, as also instruments (or arms) are. But either effect is 
wrought by him that useth it. As if a soldier fighting in his country’s behalf, and a robber who was arming 
against the inhabitants, had the same weapons for defence. For the fault is not laid to the suit of armor, 
but to those that use it to an ill end. And this one may say of the flesh too which becomes this or that 
owing to the mind’s decision, not owing to its own nature. For if it be curious after the beauty of another, 
the eye becomes an instrument of iniquity, not through any agency of its own (for what is of the eye, is but 
seeing, not seeing amiss), but through the fault of the thought which commands it. But if you bridle it, it 
becomes an instrument of righteousness. Thus with the tongue, thus with the hands, thus with all the 
other members. And he well calls sin unrighteousness. For by sinning a man deals unrighteously either by 
himself or by his neighbor, or rather by himself more than by his neighbor. Having then led us away from 
wickedness, he leads us to virtue, in these words: 


“But yield yourselves unto God, as those that are alive from the dead.” 


See how by his bare words he exhorts them, on that side naming “sin” and on this “God.” For by showing 
what a difference there is between the rulers, he casts out of all excuse the soldier that leaveth God, and 
desireth to serve under the dominion of sin. But it is not only in this way, but also by the sequel, that he 
establishes this; by saying, “as alive from the dead.” For by these he shows the wretchedness of the other, 
and the greatness of God’s gift. For consider, he says, what you were, and what you have been made. 
What then were ye? Dead, and ruined by a destruction which could not from any quarter be repaired. For 
neither was there any one who had the power to assist you. And what have ye been made out of those 
dead ones? Alive with immortal life. And by whom? By the all-powerful God. Ye ought therefore to marshal 
yourselves under Him with as much cheerful readiness, as men would who had been made alive from 
being dead. 


“And your members as instruments of righteousness.” 


Hence, the body is not evil, since it may be made an arm of righteousness. But by calling it an arm, he 
makes it clear that there is a hard warfare at hand for us. And for this reason we need strong armor, and 
also a noble spirit, and one acquainted too with the ways of this warfare; and above all we need a 
commander. The Commander however is standing by, ever ready to help us, and abiding unconquerable, 
and has furnished us with strong arms likewise. Farther, we have need of a purpose of mind to handle 
them as should be, so that we may both obey our Commander, and take the field for our country. Having 
then given us this vigorous exhortation, and reminded us of arms, and battle, and wars, see how he 
encourages the soldier again and cherishes his ready spirit. 


Ver. 14. “For sin shall no more have dominion over you; for ye are not under the Law, but under grace.” 


If then sin hath no more dominion over us, why does he lay so great a charge upon them as he does in the 
words, “Let not sin reign in your mortal body,” and, “yield not ye your members as instruments of 
unrighteousness unto sin?” What does that here said mean then? He is sowing a kind of seed in this 
statement, which he means to develop afterwards, and to cultivate in a powerful argument. What then is 
this statement? It is this; that our body, before Christ’s coming, was an easy prey to the assaults of sin. For 
after death a great swarm of passions entered also. And for this cause it was not lightsome for running the 
race of virtue. For there was no Spirit present to assist, nor any baptism of power to mortify. John vii. 39.) 
But as some horse (Plato Phaedr. S:74) that answereth not the rein, it ran indeed, but made frequent slips, 
the Law meanwhile announcing what was to be done and what not, yet not conveying into those in the 
race anything over and above exhortation by means of words. But when Christ had come, the effort 
became afterwards more easy, and therefore we had a more distant goal (meizona ta skammata) set us, in 
that the assistance we had given us was greater. Wherefore also Christ saith, “Except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” (Matt. v. 20.) But this he says more clearly in the sequel. But at present he alludes here briefly 
to it, to show that unless we stoop down very low to it, sin will not get the better of us. For it is not the 
Law only that exhorteth us, but grace too which also remitted our former sins, and secures us against 
future ones. For it promised them crowns after toils, but this (i.e. grace) crowned them first, and then led 
them to the contest. Now it seems to me that he is not signifying here the whole life of a believer, but 
instituting a comparison between the Baptism and the Law. And this he says in another passage also; “The 
letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” (2 Cor. iii. 6.) For the Law convinceth of transgression, but grace 
undoes transgression. As then the former by convincing establisheth sin so the latter by forgiving 
suffereth us not to be under sin. And so thou art in two ways set free from this thraldom; both in thy not 
being under the Law, and in thy enjoying grace. After then he had by these words given the hearer a 
breathing time, he again furnishes him a safeguard, by introducing an exhortation in reply to an objection, 
and by saying as follows. 


Ver. 15. “What then? shall we sin, because we are not under the Law, but under grace? God forbid.” 


So he first adopted a form of adjuration, because it was an absurd thing he had named. And then he 
makes his discourse pass on to exhortation, and shows the great facility of the struggle, in the following 


words. 


Ver. 16. “Know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye 
obey; whether of sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness? 


I do not, he would say, mention hell as yet, nor that great (ms. Bodl. long) punishment, but the shame it is 
in this world, when ye become slaves, and slaves of your own accord too, and sin’s slaves, and when the 
wages are such as a second death. For if before baptism, it wrought death of the body, and the wound 
required so great attendance, that the Lord of all came down to die, and so put a stop to the evil; if after 
so great a gift, and so great liberty, it seize thee again, while thou bendest down under it willingly, what is 
there that it may not do? Do not then run into such a pit, or willingly give thyself up. For in the case of 
wars, soldiers are often given up even against their will. But in this case, unless thou desertest of thyself, 
there is no one who will get the better of thee. Having then tried to shame them by a sense of duty, he 
alarms them also by the rewards, and lays before them the wages of both; righteousness, and death, and 
that a death not like the former, but far worse. For if Christ is to die no more, who is to do away with 
death? No one! We must then be punished, and have vengeance taken upon us forever. For a death 
preceptible to the senses is not still to come in this case, as in the former, which gives the body rest, and 
separates it from the soul. “For the last enemy, death, is destroyed” (1 Cor. xv. 26), whence the 
punishment will be deathless. But not to them that obey, for righteousness, and the blessings springing 
from it, will be their rewards. 


Ver. 17. “But God be thanked, that ye were the servants of sin, but ye have obeyed from the heart that 
form of doctrine which was delivered unto you.” (Lit. “into which ye were delivered.”) 


After shaming them by the slavery, after alarming them by the rewards, and so exhorting them, he again 
rights them by calling the benefits to mind. For by these he shows that they were great evils from which 
they were freed, and that not by any labors of their own, and that things henceforth would be more 
manageable. Just as any one who has rescued a captive from a cruel tyrant, and advises him not to run 
away back to him, reminds him of his grievous thraldom; so does Paul set the evils passed away most 
emphatically before us, by giving thanks to God. For it was no human power that could set us free from all 
those evils, but, “thanks be to God,” who was willing and able to do such great things. And he well says, 
“Ye have obeyed from the heart.” Ye were neither forced nor pressed, but ye came over of your own 
accord, with willing mind. Now this is like one that praises and rebukes at once. For after having willingly 
come, and not having had any necessity to undergo, what allowance can you claim, or what excuse can 
you make, if you run away back to your former estate? Next that you may learn that it came not of your 
own willing temper only, but the whole of it of God’s grace also, after saying, “Ye have obeyed from the 
heart,” he adds, “that form of doctrine which was delivered you.” For the obedience from the heart shows 
the free will. But the being delivered, hints the assistance from God. But what is the form of doctrine? It is 
living aright, and in conformity with the best conversation. 


Ver. 18. “Being then made free from sin, ye became the servants of righteousness.” 


There are two gifts of God which he here points out. The “freeing from sin,” and also the “making them 
servants to righteousness,” which is better than any freedom. For God hath done the same as if a person 
were to take an orphan, who had been carried away by savages into their own country, and were not only 
to free him from captivity, but were to set a kind father over him, and bring him to very great dignity. And 
this has been done in our case. For it was not our old evils alone that He freed us from, since He even led 
us to the life of angels, and paved the way for us to the best conversation, handing us over to the safe 
keeping of righteousness, and killing our former evils, and deadening the old man, and leading us to an 
immortal life. 


Let us then continue living this life; for many of those who seem to breathe and to walk about are ina 
more wretched plight than the dead. For there are different kinds of deadness; and one there is of the 
body, according to which Abraham was dead, and still was not dead. For “God,” He says, “is not a God of 
the dead, but of the living.” (Matt. xxii. 32.) Another is of the soul which Christ alludes to when He says, 
“Let the dead bury their dead.” (ib. viii. 22.) Another, which is even the subject of praise, which is brought 
about by religion (philosophias), of which Paul saith, “Mortify your members which are upon the earth.” 
(Col. iii. 5.) Another, which is the cause even of this, the one which takes place in baptism. “For our old 
man,” he says, “has been crucified” (ver. 6), that is, has been deadened. Since then we know this, let us 
flee from the deadness by which, even though alive, we die. And let us not be afraid of that with which 
common death comes on. But the other two, whereof one is blissful, having been given by God, the other 
praiseworthy (cf. Ar. Eth. i. 12), which is accomplished by ourselves together with God, let us both choose 
and be emulous of. And of those two, one doth David pronounce blessed, when he says, “Blessed are they 
whose iniquities are forgiven” (Ps. xxxii. 1); and the other, Paul holds in admiration, saying, and writing to 
the Galatians, “They that be Christ’s have crucified the flesh.” (Gal. v. 24.) But of the other couple, one 
Christ declares to be easy to hold in contempt, when He says, “Fear not them which kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul:” and the other fearful, for, “Fear” (He says) “Him that is able to destroy both body 
and soul in hell.” (Matt. x. 28.) And therefore let us flee from this, and choose that deadness which is held 
blessed and admirable; that of the other two, we may escape the one and not fear the other: for it is not 
the least good to us to see the sun, and to eat and drink, unless the life of good words be with us. For what 


would be the advantage, pray, of a king dressed in a purple robe and possessed of arms, but without a 
single subject, and exposed to all that had a mind to attack and insult him? In like manner it will be no 
advantage to a Christian to have faith, and the gift of baptism, and yet be open to all the passions. In that 
way the disgrace will be greater, and the shame more. For as such an one having the diadem and purple is 
so far from gaining by this dress any honor to himself, that he even does disgrace to that by his own 
shame: so the believer also, who leadeth a corrupt life, is so far from becoming, as such, an object of 
respect, that he is only the more one of scorn. “For as many,” it says, “as sinned without law, shall also 
perish without law; and as many as have sinned in the law, shall be judged by the law.” (Rom. ii. 12). And 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, he says, “He that despised Moses’ law died without mercy under two or 
three witnesses: of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who had trodden 
under foot the Son of God?” (Heb. x. 28, 29.) And with reason. For I placed (He might say) all the passions 
in subjection to thee by baptism. How then comes it that thou hast disgraced so great a gift, and hast 
become one thing instead of another? I have killed and buried thy former transgressions, like worms—how 
is it that thou hast bred others?—for sins are worse than worms, since these do harm to the body, those to 
the soul; and those make the more offensive stench. Yet we perceive it not, and so we are at no pains to 
purge them out. Thus the drunkard knows not how disgustful the stale wine is, but he that is not drunken 
has a distinct perception of it. So with sins also, he that lives soberly knows thoroughly that other mire, 
and the stain. But he that gives himself up to wickedness, like a man made drowsy with drunkenness, does 
not even know the very fact that he is ill. And this is the most grievous part of vice, that it does not allow 
those who fall into it even to see the greatness of their own bane, but as they lie in the mire, they think 
they are enjoying perfumes. And so they have not even the power of getting free, but when full of worms, 
like men that pride themselves in precious stones, so do they exult in these. And for this reason they have 
not so much as the will to kill them, but they even nourish these up, and multiply them in themselves, 
until they send them on to the worms of the world to come. For these are providers for those, and are not 
only providers, but even the fathers of those that never die; as it says, “their worm shall not die.” (Mark 
ix. 44.) These kindle the hell which never extinguishes. To prevent this from happening then, let us do 
away with this fountain of evil, and extinguish the furnace, and let us draw up the root of wickedness from 
beneath, since you will do no good by cutting the tree off from above, if the root remains below, and sends 
up fresh shoots of the same kind again. What then is the root of the evils? Learn from the good 
husbandman (i.e. St. Paul 1 Cor. iii. 6-9), who has an accurate knowledge of such things, and tends the 
spiritual vine and cultivates the whole world. Now what does he say is the cause of all the evils? The love 
of money. For the “love of money is the root of all evils.” (1 Tim. vi. 10). Hence come fightings, and 
enmities and wars; hence emulations, and railings, and suspicions, and insults; hence murders, and thefts, 
and violations of sepulchres. 


Through this, not cities and countries only, but roads and habitable and inhabitable parts, and mountains, 
and groves, and hills, and, in a word, all places are filled with blood and murder. And not even from the 
sea has this evil withdrawn, but even there also with great fury hath it revelled, since pirates beset it on 
all sides, thus devising a new mode of robbery. Through this have the laws of nature been subverted, and 
the claims of relationship set aside, and the laws of piety itself broken through. For the thraldom of money 
hath armed, not against the living only, but even against the departed too, the right hands of such men. 
And at death even, they make no truce with them, but bursting open the sepulchres, they put forth their 
impious hands even against dead bodies, and not even him that hath let go of life will they suffer to be let 
go from their plotting. And all the evils that you may find, whether in the house or in the market-place, or 
in the courts of law, or in the senate, or in the king’s palace, or in any other place whatsoever, it is from 
this that you will find they all spring. For this evil it is, this assuredly, which fills all places with blood and 
murder, this lights up the flame of hell, this makes cities as wretchedly off as a wilderness, yea, even 
much worse. For those that beset the high roads, one can easily be on one’s guard against, as not being 
always upon attack. But they who in the midst of cities imitate them are so much the worse than them, in 
that these are harder to guard against, and dare to do openly what the others do with secrecy. For those 
laws, which have been made with a view to stopping their iniquity, they draw even into alliance and fill the 
cities with this kind of murders and pollutions. Is it not murder, pray, and worse than murder, to hand the 
poor man over to famine, and to cast him into prison, and to expose him not to famine only, but to tortures 
too, and to countless acts of insolence? For even if you do not do these things yourself to him, yet you are 
the occasion of their being done, you do them more than the ministers who execute them. The murderer 
plunges his sword into a man at once, and after giving him pain for a short time, he does not carry the 
torture any farther. But do you who by your calumnies, by your harassings, by your plottings, make light 
darkess to him, and set him upon desiring death ten thousand times over, consider how many deaths you 
perpetrate instead of one only? And what is worse than all, you plunder and are grasping, not impelled to 
it by poverty, without any hunger to necessitate you, but that your horse’s bridle may be spattered over 
with gold enough, or the ceiling of your house, or the capitals of your pillars. And what hell is there that 
this conduct would not deserve, when it is a brother, and one that has shared with yourself in blessings 
unutterable, and has been so highly honored by the Lord, whom you, in order that you may deck out 
stones, and floors, and the bodies of animals with neither reason, nor perception of these ornaments, are 
casting into countless calamities? And your dog is well attended too, while man, or rather Christ, for the 
sake of the hound, and all these things I have named, is straitened with extreme hunger. What can be 
worse than such confusion? What more grievous than such lawlessness as this? What streams of fire will 
be enough for such a soul? He that was made in the Image of God stands in unseemly plight, through thy 
inhumanity; but the faces of the mules that draw thy wife glisten with gold in abundance, as do the skins 


and woods which compose that canopy. And if it is a seat that is to be made, or a footstool, they are all 
made of gold and silver. But the member of Christ, for whom also He came hither from Heaven, and shed 
His precious Blood, does not even enjoy the food that is necessary for him, owing to thy rapaciousness. 
But the couches are mantled with silver on every side, while the bodies of the saints are deprived even of 
necessary clothing. And to thee Christ is less precious than anything else, servants, or mules, or couch, or 
chair, or footstool; for I pass over furniture of still meaner use than these, leaving it to you to know of it. 
But if thou art shocked at hearing this, stand aloof from doing it, and then the words spoken will not harm 
thee. Stand aloof, and cease from this madness. For plain madness it is, such eagerness about these 
things. Wherefore letting go of these things, let us look up, late as it is, towards Heaven, and let us call to 
mind the Day which is coming, let us bethink ourselves of that awful tribunal, and the exact accounts, and 
the sentence incorruptible. Let us consider that God, who sees all these things, sends no lightnings from 
Heaven; and yet what is done deserves not thunderbolts merely. Yet He neither doth this, nor doth He let 
the sea loose upon us, nor doth He burst the earth in twain, He quencheth not the sun, nor doth He hurl 
the heaven with its stars upon us. He doth not move aught from its place, but suffereth them to hold their 
course, and the whole creation to minister to us. Pondering all this then, let us be awestruck with the 
greatness of His love toward man, and let us return to that noble origin which belongs to us, since at 
present certainly we are in no better plight than the creatures without reason, but even in a much worse 
one. For they do love their kin, and need but the community of nature to cause affection towards each 
other. But thou who besides nature hast countless causes to draw thee together and attach thee to the 
member of thyself; the being honored with the Word, the partaking in one religion, the sharing in 
countless blessings; art become of wilder nature than they, by displaying so much carefulness about 
profitless things, and leaving the Temples of God to perish in hunger and nakedness, and often 
surrounding them also with a thousand evils. For if it is from love of glory that you do these things, it is 
much more binding on you to show your brother attention, than your horse. For the better the creature 
that enjoys the act of kindness, the brighter the crown that is woven for such carefulness. Since now while 
thou fallest into the contrary of all this, thou pullest upon thyself accusers without number, yet perceivest 
it not. For who is there that will not speak ill of thee? who that will not indite thee as guilty of the greatest 
atrocity and misanthrophy, when he sees that thou disregardest the human race, and settest that of 
senseless creatures above men, and besides senseless creatures, even the furniture of thy house? Hast 
thou not heard the Apostles say, that they who first received the word sold both “houses and lands” (Acts 
iv. 34), that they might support the brethren? but you plunder both houses and lands, that you may adorn 
a horse or wood-work, or skins, or walls, or a pavement. And what is worse is, that it is not men only, but 
women too are afflicted with this madness, and urge their husbands to this empty sort of pains, by forcing 
them to lay out their money upon anything rather than the necessary things. And if any one accuse them 
for this, they are practised with a defence, itself loaded with much to be accused. For both the one and the 
other are done at once, says one. 


What say you? are you not afraid to utter such a thing, and to set the same store by horses and mules and 
couches and footstools, as by Christ an hungered? Or rather not even comparing them at all, but giving 
the larger share to these, and to Him meting out with difficulty a scant share? Dost thou not know that all 
belongs to Him, both thou and thine? Dost thou not know that He fashioned thy body, as well as gave thee 
a soul, and apportioned thee the whole world? but thou art not for giving a little recompense to Him. But 
if thou lettest a little hut, thou requirest the rent with the utmost rigor, and though reaping the whole of 
His creation, and dwelling in so wide a world, thou hast not courage to lay down even a little rent, but has 
given up to vainglory thyself and all thou hast. For this is that whereof all these things come. The horse is 
none the better above his natural excellence for having this ornament, neither yet is the person mounted 
upon him, for sometimes he is only in the less esteem for it; since many neglect the rider and turn their 
eyes to the horse’s ornaments, and to the attendants behind and before, and to the fan-bearers. But the 
man, who is lackeyed by these, they hate and turn their heads from, as a common enemy. But this does 
not happen when thou adornest thy soul, for then men, and angels, and the Lord of angels, all weave thee 
a crown. And so, if thou art in love with glory, stand aloof from the things which thou art now doing, and 
show thy taste not in thy house, but in thy soul, that thou mayest become brilliant and conspicuous. For 
now nothing can be more cheap than thou art, with thy soul unfurnished, and but the handsomeness of 
thy house for a screen. But if thou art impatient of hearing me speak in this way, listen to what one of 
those that are without did, and at all events be shamed by their philosophy. For it is said that a certain one 
of them, who went into a palace that shone with gold in abundance, and glistened with the great beauty of 
the marbles and the columns, when he saw the floor strewed with carpets in all directions, spat in the face 
of the master of the house, and when found fault with for it said, that since there was no other part of the 
house where he could do this, he was obliged to do this affront to his face. See how ridiculous a man is, 
who displays his taste in exteriors, and how little he is in the eyes of all reasonable men. And with good 
reason. For if a person were to leave thy wife to be clad in rags, and to be neglected, and clothed thy 
maid-servants with brilliant dresses, thou wouldest not bear it meekly, but wouldest be exasperated, and 
say that it was insulting in the extreme. Reason then in this way about your soul. When you display your 
taste in walls then, and pavement, and furniture, and other things of the kind, and do not give liberally in 
alms, or practise the other parts of a religious life (philosophian); you do nothing less than this, or rather 
what is worse than this by far. For the difference between servant and mistress is nothing, but between 
soul and flesh, there is a great disparity. But if it be so with the flesh, much more is it with a house ora 
couch or a footstool. What kind of excuse then dost thou deserve, who puttest silver on all these, but for it 
hast no regard, though it be covered with filthy rags, squalid, hungry, and full of wounds, torn by hounds 


unnumbered (Luke xvi. 20, 21); and after all this fanciest that thou shalt get thee glory by displaying thy 
taste in externals wound about thee? And this is the very height of phrenzy, while ridiculed, reproached, 
disgraced, dishonored, and falling into the severest punishment, still to be vain of these things! 
Wherefore, I beseech you, laying all this to heart, let us become sober-minded, late as it is, and become 
our own masters, and transfer this adorning from outward things to our souls. For so it will abide safe 
from spoiling, and will make us equal to the angels, and will entertain us with unaltering good, which may 
we all attain by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


HOMILY XII 


ROM. VI. 19 


“T speak after the manner of men because of the infirmity of your flesh: for as ye have yielded your 
members (so 4 mss. Sav. the members of your flesh) servants to uncleanness and to iniquity unto iniquity; 
even so now yield your members servants to righteousness unto holiness.” 


Since he had required great strictness of life, charging us to be dead to the world, and to have died unto 
wickedness, and to abide with no notion towards the workings of sin, and seemed to be saying something 
great and burdensome, and too much for human nature; through a desire to show that he is not making 
any exorbitant demand, nor even as much as might be expected of one who enjoyed so great a gift, but 
one quite moderate and light, he proves it from contraries, and says, “I speak after the manner of men,” 
as much as to say, Going by human reasonings; by such as one usually meets with. For he signifies either 
this, or the moderateness of it, by the term applied, “after the manner of men.” For elsewhere he uses the 
same word. “There hath no temptation taken you but such as is common to man” (1 Cor. x. 13), that is, 
moderate and small. “For as ye have yielded your members servants to uncleanness and to iniquity unto 
iniquity; even so now yield your members servants to righteousness unto holiness.” And truly the masters 
are very different ones, but still it is an equal amount of servitude that I ask. For men ought to give a 
much larger one, and so much the larger as this is a greater and better mastership than the other. 
Nevertheless I make no greater demand “because of the infirmity,” and that, he does not say of your free 
will or readiness of spirit, but “of your flesh,” so making what he says the less severe. And yet on one side 
there is uncleanness, on the other holiness: on the one iniquity, and on the other righteousness. And who 
is so wretched, he says, and in such straits as not to spend as much earnestness upon the service of 
Christ, as upon that of sin and the devil? Hear then what follows, and you will see clearly that we do not 
even spend this little. For when (stated in this naked way) it does not seem credible or easy to admit, and 
nobody would endure to hear that he does not serve Christ so much as he did serve the devil, he proves it 
by what follows, and renders it credible by bringing that slavery before us, and saying how they did serve 
him. 


Ver. 20. “For when ye were the servants of sin, ye were free from righteousness.” 


Now what he says is somewhat of this kind, When ye lived in wickedness, and impiety, and the worst of 
evils, the state of compliance ye lived in was such that ye did absolutely no good thing at all. For this is, 
“ye were free from righteousness.” That is ye were not subject to it, but estranged from it wholly. For ye 
did not even so much as divide the manner of servitude between righteousness and sin, but gave 
yourselves wholly up to wickedness. Now, therefore, since ye have come over to righteousness, give 
yourselves wholly up to virtue, doing nothing at all of vice, that the measure you give may be at least 
equal. And yet it is not the mastership only that is so different, but in the servitude itself there is a vast 
difference. And this too he unfolds with great perspicuity, and shows what conditions they served upon 
then, and what now. And as yet he says nothing of the harm accruing from the thing, but hitherto speaks 
of the shame. 


Ver. 21. “What fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye are now ashamed?” 


So great was the slavery, that even the recollection of it now makes you ashamed; but if the recollection 
makes one ashamed, the reality would much more. And so you gained now in two ways, in having been 
freed from the shame; and also in having come to know the condition you were in; just as then ye were 
injured in two ways, in doing things deserving shame, and in not even knowing to be ashamed. And this is 
worse than the former. Yet still ye kept in a state of servitude. Having then proved most abundantly the 
harm of what took place then from the shame of it, he comes to the thing in question. Now what is this 
thing? “For the end of those things is death.” Since then shame seems to be no such serious evil, he comes 
to what is very fearful, I mean death; though in good truth what he had before mentioned were enough. 
For consider how exceeding great the mischief must be, inasmuch as, even when freed from the 
vengeance due to it, they could not get free of the shame. What wages then, he says, do you expect from 
the reality, when from the bare recollection, and that too when you are freed from the vengeance, you 
hide your face and blush, though under such grace as you are! But God’s side is far otherwise. 


Ver. 22. “For now being made free from sin, and become servants to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, 
and the end everlasting life.” 


Of the former, the fruit was shame, even after the being set free. Of these the fruit is holiness, and where 
holiness is, there is all confidence. But of those things the end is death, and of these everlasting life. Do 
you see how he points out some things as already given, and some as existing in hope, and from what are 
given he draws proof of the others also, that is from the holiness of the life. For to prevent your saying 
(i.e. as an objection) everything lies in hope, he points out that you have already reaped fruits, first the 
being freed from wickedness, and such evils as the very recollection of puts one to shame; second, the 
being made a servant unto righteousness; a third, the enjoying of holiness; a fourth, the obtaining of life, 
and life too not for a season, but everlasting. Yet with all these, he says, do but serve as ye served it. For 


though the master is far preferable, and the service also has many advantages, and the rewards too for 
which ye are serving, still I make no further demand. Next, since he had mentioned arms and a king, he 
keeps on with the metaphor in these words: 


Ver. 23. “For the wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


After speaking of the wages of sin, in the case of the blessings, he has not kept to the same order (taxin, 
rank or relation): for he does not say, the wages of good deeds, “but the gift of God;” to show, that it was 
not of themselves that they were freed, nor was it a due they received, neither yet a return, nor a 
recompense of labors, but by grace all these things came about. And so there was a superiority for this 
cause also, in that He did not free them only, or change their condition for a better, but that He did it 
without any labor or trouble upon their part: and that He not only freed them, but also gave them much 
more than before, and that through His Son. And the whole of this he has interposed as having discussed 
the subject of grace, and being on the point of overthrowing the Law next. That these things then might 
not both make them rather listless, he inserted the part about strictness of life, using every opportunity of 
rousing the hearer to the practice of virtue. For when he calls death the wages of sin, he alarms them 
again, and secures them against dangers to come. For the words he uses to remind them of their former 
estate, he also employs so as to make them thankful, and more secure against any inroads of temptations. 
Here then he brings the hortatory part to a stop, and proceeds with the doctrines again, speaking on this 
WISe. 


Chap. vii. ver. 1. “Know ye not, brethren, for I speak to them that know the Law.” 


Since then he had said, we are “dead to sin,” he here shows that not sin only, but also the Law, hath no 
dominion over them. But if the Law hath none, much less hath sin: and to render his language palatable, 
he uses a human example to make this plain by. And he seems to be stating one point, but he sets down at 
once two arguments for his proposition. One, that when a husband is dead, the woman is no longer 
subject to her husband, and there is nothing to prevent her becoming the wife of another man: and the 
other, that in the present case it is not the husband only that is dead but the wife also. So that one may 
enjoy liberty in two ways. Now if when the husband is dead, she is freed from his power, when the woman 
is shown to be dead also, she is much more at liberty. For if the one event frees her from his power, much 
more does the concurrence of both. As he is about to proceed then to a proof of these points, he starts 
with an encomium of the hearers, in these words, “Know ye not, brethren, for I speak to them that know 
the Law,” that is, I am saying a thing that is quite agreed upon, and clear, and to men too that know all 
these things accurately, 


“How that the Law hath dominion over a man as long as he liveth?” 


He does not say, husband or wife, but “man,” which name is common to either creature; “For he that is 
dead,” he says, “is freed (Gr. justified) from sin.” The Law then is given for the living, but to the dead it 
ceaseth to be ordained (or to give commands). Do you observe how he sets forth a twofold freedom? Next, 
after hinting this at the commencement, he carries on what he has to say by way of proof, in the woman’s 
case, in the following way. 


Ver. 2, 3. “For the woman which hath an husband is bound by the Law to her husband, so long as he 
liveth: but if the husband be dead, she is loosed from the Law of her husband. So then, if while her 
husband liveth, she be married to another man, she is called an adulteress: but if her husband be dead, 
she is free from that law; so that she is no adulteress, though she be married to another man.” 


He keeps continually upon this point, and that with great exactness, since he feels quite sure of the proof 
grounded on it: and in the husband’s place he puts the Law, but in the woman’s, all believers. Then he 
adds the conclusion in such way, that it does not tally with the premiss; for what the context would require 
would be, “and so, my brethren, the Law doth not rule over you, for it is dead.” But he does not say so, but 
only in the premiss hinted it, and in the inference, afterwards, to prevent what he says being distasteful, 
he brings the woman in as dead by saying, 


“Wherefore, my brethren, ye also are become dead to the Law.” 


As then the one or the other event gives rise to the same freedom, what is there to prevent his showing 
favor to the Law without any harm being done to the cause? “For the woman which hath an husband is 
bound by the Law to her husband as long as he liveth.” What is become now (3 mss. then) of those that 
speak evil of the Law? Let them hear, how even when forced upon it, he does not bereave it of its dignity, 
but speaks great things of its power; if while it is alive the Jew is bound, and they are to be called 
adulterers who transgress it, and leave it whiles it is alive. But if they let go of it after it has died, this is 
not to be wondered at. For in human affairs no one is found fault with for doing this: “but if the husband 
be dead, she is loosed from the law of her husband.” You see how in the example he points out the Law as 
dead, but in the inference he does not do so. So then if it be while her husband liveth, the woman is called 
an adulteress. See how he dwells upon the accusations of those who transgress the Law, while it is yet 
living. But since he had put an end to it, he afterwards favors it with perfect security, without doing any 
harm hereby to the faith. “For if while her husband liveth, she be married to another man, she is called an 


adulteress.” Thus it would have been natural to say next, ye also, my brethren, now the Law is dead, will 
not be judged guilty of adultery, if ye become married to another husband. Yet he does not use these 
words, but what? “Ye are become dead to the Law;” if ye have been made dead, ye are no longer under 
the Law. For if, when the husband is dead, the woman is no longer liable to it, much more when herself is 
dead also she is freed from the former. Do you note the wisdom of Paul, how he points out that the Law 
itself designs that we should be divorced from it, and married to another? For there is nothing, he means, 
against your living with another husband, now the former is dead; for how should there be, since when 
the husband was alive it allowed this to her who had a writing of divorcement? But this he does not set 
down, as it was rather a charge against the woman; for although this had been granted, still it was not 
cleared of blame. (Matt. xix. 7, 8.) For in cases where he has gained the victory by requisite and 
accredited proofs, he does not go into questions beyond the purpose; not being captious. The marvel then 
is this, that it is the Law itself that acquits us who are divorced from it of any charge, and so the mind of it 
was that we should become Christ’s. For it is dead itself, and we are dead; and the grounds of its power 
over us are removed in a twofold way. But he is not content with this alone, but also adds the reason of it. 
For he has not set down death without special purpose, but brings the cross in again, which had wrought 
these things, and in this way too he puts us under an engagement. For ye have not been freed merely, he 
means, but it was through the Lord’s death. For he says, 


“Ye are become dead to the Law by the Body of Christ.” 


Now it is not on this only he grounds his exhortation, but also on the superiority of this second husband. 
And so he proceeds: “that ye should be married to another, even to Him Who is raised from the dead.” 


Then to prevent their saying, If we do not choose to live with another husband, what then? For the Law 
does not indeed make an adulteress of the widow who lives in a second marriage, but for all that it does 
not force her to live in it. Now that they may not say this, he shows that from benefits already conferred, it 
is binding on us to choose it: and this he lays down more clearly in other passages, where he says, “Ye are 
not your own;” and, “Ye are bought with a price;” and, “Be not ye the servants of men” (1 Cor. vi. 19, 20; 
vii. 23); and again, “One died for all, that they which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but 
unto Him which died for them.” (2 Cor. v. 15.) This is then what he here alludes to in the words, “By the 
Body.” And next he exhorts to better hopes, saying, “That we should bring forth fruit unto God.” For then, 
he means, ye brought forth fruit unto death, but now unto God. 


Ver. 5. “For when we were in the flesh, the motions of sins, which were by the Law, did work in our 
members to bring forth fruit unto death.” 


You see then the gain to be got from the former husband! And he does not say when we were in the Law, 
so in every passage shrinking from giving a handle to heretics; but “when we were in the flesh,” that is, in 
evil deeds, in a carnal life. What he says then is, not that they were in the flesh before, but now they went 
about without any bodies; but by saying what he does, he neither says that the Law is the cause of sins, 
nor yet frees it from odium. For it held the rank of a bitter accuser, by making their sins bare: since that, 
which enjoins more to him who is not minded to obey at all, makes the offence greater. And this is why he 
does not say, the “motions of sins” which were produced by the Law, but which “were through the Law” 
(Rom. ii. 27), without adding any “produced,” but simply “through the Law,” that is to say, which through 
the Law were made apparent, were made known. Next that he might not accuse the flesh either; he does 
not say which the members wrought, but “which did work (or were wrought) in our members,” to show 
that the origin of the mischief was elsewhere, from the thoughts which wrought in us, not from the 
members which had them working in them. For the soul ranks as a performer, and the fabric of the flesh 
as a lyre, sounding as the performer obliges it. So the discordant tune is to be ascribed not to the latter, 
but to the former sooner than to the latter. 


Ver. 6. “But now,” he says, “we are delivered from the Law.” (katergethemen, “made of no effect.”) 


See how he again in this place spares the flesh and the Law. For he does not say that the Law was made of 
no effect, or that the flesh was made of no effect, but that we were made of no effect (i.e., were delivered). 
And how were we delivered? Why by the old man, who was held down by sin, being dead and buried. For 
this is what he sets forth in the words, “being dead to that, wherein we were held.” As if he had said, the 
chain by which we were held down was deadened and broken through, so that that which held down, 
namely sin, held down no more. But do not fall back or grow listless. For you have been freed with a view 
to being servants again, though not in the same way, but “in newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of 
the letter.” Now what does he mean here? for it is necessary to disclose it here, that when we come upon 
the passage, we may not be perplexed with it. When then Adam sinned (he means), and his body became 
liable to death and sufferings, it received also many physical losses, and the horse became less active and 
less obedient. But Christ, when He came, made it more nimble for us through baptism, rousing it with the 
wing of the Spirit. And for this reason the marks for the race, which they of old time had to run, are not 
the same as ours. Since then the race was not so easy as it is now. For this reason, He desires them to be 
clear not from murder only, as He did them of old time, but from anger also; nor is it adultery only that He 
bids them keep clear of, but even the unchaste look; and to be exempt not from false swearing only, but 
even from true. (Matt. v. 21, 27, 33.) And with their friends He orders them to love their enemies also. And 
in all other duties, He gives us a longer ground to run over, and if we do but obey, threatens us with hell, 


so showing that the things in question are not matters of free-will offering for the combatants, as celibacy 
and poverty are, but are binding upon us absolutely to fulfil. For they belong to necessary and urgent 
requisites, and the man who does not do them is to be punished to the utmost. This is why He said, 
“Except your righteousness exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. v. 20.) But he that does not see the kingdom, shall certainly fall 
into hell. For this cause Paul too says, “Sin shall not have dominion over you, because ye are not under the 
Law, but under grace.” And here again, “that ye should serve in newness of spirit, and not in the oldness 
of the letter.” For it is not the letter that condemneth, that is the old Law, but the Spirit that helpeth. And 
for this reason among the ancients, if any were found practising virginity, it was quite astonishing. But 
now the thing is scattered over every part of the world. And death in those times some few men did with 
difficulty despise, but now in villages and cities there are hosts of martyrs without number, consisting not 
of men only, but even of women. And next having done with this, he again meets an objection which is 
rising, and as he meets it, gives confirmation to his own object. And so he does not introduce the solution 
of it as main argument, but by way of opposing this; that by the exigency of meeting it, he may get a plea 
for saying what he wishes, and make his accusation not so unpalatable. Having then said, “in the newness 
of the Spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter,” he proceeds. 


Ver. 7. “What then? is the Law sin? God forbid.” 


Even before this he had been saying, that “the motions of sins, which were by the Law did work in our 
members” (ver. 5): and, “sin shall have no dominion over you, for ye are not under the Law.” (vi. 14.) And 
that “where no law is, there is no transgression.” (iv. 15.) And, “but the Law came in, that the offence 
might abound” (v. 20); and, “the Law worketh wrath.” (iv. 15.) Now as all these things seem to bring the 
Law into disrepute, in order to correct the suspicion arising from them, he supposes also an objection, and 
says, “What then, is the Law sin? God forbid.” Before the proof he uses this adjuration to conciliate the 
hearer, and by way of soothing any who was troubled at it. For so, when he had heard this, and felt 
assured of the speaker’s disposition, he would join with him in investigating the seeming perplexity, and 
feel no suspicions of him. Wherefore he has put the objection, associating the other with him. Hence, he 
does not say, What am I to say? but “What shall we say then?” As though a deliberation and a judgment 
were before them, and a general meeting called together, and the objection came forward not of himself, 
but in the course of discussion, and from real circumstances of the case. For that the letter killeth, he 
means, no one will deny, or that the Spirit giveth life (2 Cor. iii. 6); this is plain too, and nobody will 
dispute it. If then these are confessedly truths, what are we to say about the Law? that “it is sin? God 
forbid.” Explain the difficulty then. Do you see how he supposes the opponent to be present, and having 
assumed the dignity of the teacher, he comes to the explaining of it. Now what is this? Sin, he says, the 
Law is not. “Nay, I had not known sin, but by the Law.” Notice the reach of his wisdom! What the Law is 
not, he has set down by way of objection, so that by removing this, and thereby doing the Jew a pleasure, 
he may persuade him to accept the less alternative. And what is this? Why that “I had not known sin, but 
by the Law. For I had not known lust, except the Law had said, Thou shalt not covet.” 


Do you observe, how by degrees he shows it to be not an accuser of sin only, but in a measure its 
producer? Yet not from any fault of its own, but from that of the froward Jews, he proves it was, that this 
happened. For he has taken good heed to stop the mouths of the Manichees, that accuse the Law; and so 
after saying, “Nay, I had not known sin, but by the Law;” and, “I had not known lust, except the Law had 
said, Thou shalt not covet;” he adds, 


Ver. 8. “But sin, taking occasion by the commandment, wrought in me all manner of concupiscence.” 


Do you see how he has cleared it of all blame? For “sin,” he says, “taking occasion by the commandment,” 
it was, and not the Law, that increased the concupiscence, and the reverse of the Law’s intent was 
brought about. This came of weakness, and not of any badness. For when we desire a thing, and then are 
hindered of it, the flame of the desire is but increased. Now this came not of the Law; for it hindered us (3 
mss. endeavored) of itself to keep us off from it; but sin, that is, thy own listlessness and bad disposition, 
used what was good for the reverse. But this is no fault in the physician, but in the patient who applies the 
medicine wrongly. For the reason of the Law being given was, not to inflame concupiscence, but to 
extinguish it, though the reverse came of it. Yet the blame attaches not to it, but to us. Since if a person 
had a fever, and wanted to take cold drink when it was not good for him, and one were not to let him take 
his fill of it, and so increase his lust after this ruinous pleasure, one could not deservedly be found fault 
with. For the physician’s business is simply prohibiting it, but the restraining himself is the patient’s. And 
what if sin did take occasion from it? Surely there are many bad men who by good precepts grow in their 
own wickedness. For this was the way in which the devil ruined Judas, by plunging him into avarice, and 
making him steal what belonged to the poor. However it was not the being entrusted with the bag that 
brought this to pass, but the wickedness of his own spirit. And Eve, by bringing Adam to eat from the tree, 
threw him out of Paradise. But neither in that case was the tree the cause, even if it was through it that 
the occasion took place. But if he treats the discussion about the Law with somewhat of vehemence, do 
not feel surprise. For Paul is making a stand against the present exigency, and suffers not his language to 
give a handle even to those that suspected otherwise, but takes great pains to make the present statement 
correct. Do not then sift what he is now going on to say (4 mss. “here saying”) by itself, but put beside it 
the purpose by which he is led on to speak of these things, and reckon for the madness of the Jews, and 


their vigorous spirit of contention, which as he desires earnestly to do away with, he seems to bear 
violently (polus pnhein) against the Law, not to find fault with it, but to unnerve their vigor. For if it is any 
reproach to the Law that sin taketh occasion by it, this will be found to be the case in the New Testament 
also. For in the New Testament there are thousands of laws, and about many more (“far more,” Field) 
important matters. And one may see the same come to pass there also, not with regard to covetousness 
(lust, as v. 7) only, but to all wickedness generally. For He says, “if I had not come and spoken unto them, 
they had not had sin,” (John xv. 22.) Here then sin finds a footing in this fact, and so the greater 
punishment. And again when Paul discourseth about grace, he says, “Of how much sorer punishment, 
suppose ye, shall he be counted worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God.” (Heb. x. 29.) Has 
not then the worse punishment its origin from hence, from the greater benefit? And the reason why he 
says the Greeks were without excuse was, because being honored with the gift of reason, and having 
gotten a knowledge of the beauty of the creation, and having been placed in a fair way for being led by it 
to the Creator, they did not so use the wisdom of God, as it was their duty. Seest thou that to the wicked in 
all cases occasions of greater punishment result from good things? But we shall not in this accuse the 
benefits of God, but rather upon this even admire them the more: but we shall throw the blame on the 
spirit of those who abuse the blessings to contrary purpose. Let this then be our line with regard to the 
Law also. But this is easy and feasible—the other is what is a difficulty. How is it that he says “I had not 
known lust except the Law had said, Thou shalt not covet?” Now if man had not known lust, before he 
received the Law, what was the reason for the flood, or the burning of Sodom? What does he mean then? 
He means vehement lust: and this is why he did not say, lust, but “all manner of concupiscence,” 
intimating, in that, its vehemency. And what, it will be said, is the good of the Law, if it adds to the 
disorder? None; but much mischief even. Yet the charge is not against the Law, but the listlessness of 
those who received it. For sin wrought it, though by the Law. But this was not the purpose of the Law, nay, 
the very opposite, Sin then became stronger, he says, and violent. But this again is no charge against the 
Law but against their obstinacy. “For without the Law sin is dead.” That is, was not so ascertainable. For 
even those before the Law knew that they had sinned, but they came to a more exact knowledge of it after 
the giving of the Law. And for this reason they were liable to a greater accusation: since it was not the 
same thing to have nature to accuse them, and besides nature the Law, which told them distinctly every 
charge. 


Ver. 9. “For I was alive without the Law once.” 


When, pray, was that? Before Moses. See how he sets himself to show that it, both by the things it did, and 
the things it did not do, weighed down human nature. For when “I was alive without the Law,” he means, I 
was not so much condemned. 


“But when the commandment came, sin revived, and I died.” 


This seems indeed to be an accusing of theLaw. But if any one will look closely at it, it will be seen to be 
even an encomium of it. For it did not give existence to sin that before was not, but only pointed out what 
had escaped notice. And this is even a praise of the Law, if at least before it they had been sinning without 
perceiving it. But when this came, if they gained nothing besides from it, at all events this they were 
distinctly made acquainted with, the fact that they had been sinning. And this is no small point, with a 
view to getting free from wickedness. Now if they did not get free, this has nothing to do with the Law; 
which framed everything with a view to this end, but the accusation lies wholly against their spirit, which 
was perverse beyond all supposition. For what took place was not the natural thing,—their being injured 
by things profitable. And this is why he says “And the commandment, which was ordained to life, I found 
to be unto death.” He does not say, “it was made,” or “it brought forth” death, but “was found,” so 
explaining the novel and unusual kind of discrepancy, and making the whole fall upon their own pate. For 
if, he says, you would know the aim of it, it led to life, and was given with this view. But if death was the 
issue of this, the fault is with them that received the commandment, and not of this, which was leading 
them to life. And this is a point on which he has thrown fresh light by what follows. 


Ver. 11. “For sin taking occasion by the commandment deceived me, and by it slew me.” 


You observe how he everywhere keeps to sin, and entirely clears the Law of accusation. And so he 
proceeds as follows. 


Ver. 12. “Wherefore the law is holy, and the commandment holy, and just, and good.” 


But, if ye be so minded, we will bring before you the language of those who wrest these declarations. For 
this will make our own statements clearer. For there are some that say, that he is not here saying what he 
does of the Law of Moses, but some take it of the law of nature; some, of the commandment given in 
Paradise. Yet surely Paul’s object everywhere is to annul this Law, but he has not any question with those. 
And with much reason; for it was through a fear and a horror of this that the Jews obstinately opposed 
grace. But it does not appear that he has ever called the commandment in Paradise “Law” at all; no, nor 
yet any other writer. Now to make this plainer from what he has really said, let us follow out his words, 
retracing the argument a little. Having then spoken to them about strictness of conversation, he goes on 
to say, “Know ye not, brethren, how that the Law hath dominion over a man as long as he liveth? 
Wherefore ye are become dead to the Law.” Therefore if these things are said about the natural law, we 


are found to be without the natural law. And if this be true, we are more senseless than the creatures 
which are without reason. Yet this is not so, certainly. For with regard to the law in Paradise, there is no 
need to be contentious, lest we should be taking up a superfluous trouble, by entering the lists against 
things men have made up their minds upon. In what sense then does he say, “I should not have known sin 
but by the Law?” He is speaking, not of absolute want of knowledge, but of the more accurate knowledge. 
For if this were said of the law of nature, how would what follows suit? “For I was alive,” he says, “without 
the Law once.” Now neither Adam, nor any body else, can be shown ever to have lived without the law of 
nature. For as soon as God formed him, He put into him that law of nature, making it to dwell by him as a 
security to the whole kind (Gr. Nature, see p. 365). And besides this, it does not appear that he has 
anywhere called the law of nature a commandment. But this he calls as well a commandment, and that 
‘just and holy,” as a “spiritual law.” But the law of nature was not given to us by the Spirit. For barbarians, 
as well as Greeks and other men, have this law. Hence it is plain, that it is the Mosaic Law that he is 
speaking of above, as well as afterwards, and in all the passages. For this cause also he calls it holy, 
saying, “Wherefore the Law is holy, and the commandment holy, and just, and good.” For even though the 
Jews have been unclean since the Law, and unjust and covetous, this does not destroy the virtue of the 
Law, even as their unbelief doth not make the faith of God of none effect. So from all these things it is 
plain, that it is of the Law of Moses that he here speaks. 


Ver. 13. “Was then that which is good made death unto me? God forbid. But sin that it might appear sin.” 
(4 mss. om. he.) 


That is, that it might be shown what great evil sin is, namely, a listless will, an inclinableness to the worse 
side, the actual doing (3 mss. om. this clause), and the perverted judgment. For this is the cause of all the 
evils; but he amplifies it by pointing out the exceeding grace of Christ, and teaching them what an evil He 
freed the human race from, which, by the medicines used to cure it, had become worse, and was 
increased by the preventives. Wherefore he goes on to say: “That sin, by the commandment, might 
become exceeding sinful.” Do you see how these things are woven together everywhere? By the very 
means he uses to accuse sin, he again shows the excellency of the Law. Neither is it a small point which 
he has gained by showing what an evil sin is, and unfolding the whole of its poison, and bringing it to 
view. For this is what he shows, by saying, “that sin by the commandment might become exceeding 
sinful.” That is, that it may be made clear what an evil sin is, what a ruinous thing. And this is what was 
shown by the commandment. Hereby he also shows the preeminence of grace above the Law, the 
preeminence above, not the conflict with, the Law. For do not look to this fact, that those who received it 
were the worse for it; but consider the other, that the Law had not only no design of drawing wickedness 
out to greater lengths, but even seriously aimed at hewing down what already existed. But if it had no 
strength, give to it indeed a crown for its intention, but adore more highly the power of Christ, which 
abolished, cut away: and plucked up the very roots an evil so manifold and so hard to be overthrown. But 
when you hear me speak of sin, do not think of it as a substantial power, but evil doing, as it comes upon 
men and goes from them continually, and which, before it takes place, has no being, and when it has taken 
place, vanishes again. This then was why the Law was given. Now no law is ever given to put an end to 
things natural, but in order to correct a way of acting purposely wicked. And this the lawgivers that are 
without too are aware of, and all mankind in general. For it is the evils from viciousness alone that they 
are for setting right, and they do not undertake to extirpate those allotted us along with our nature; since 
this they cannot do. For things natural remain unalterable (Arist. Eth. b. 2, c. 1), as we have told you 
frequently in other discourses also. 


And so let us leave these contests, and again practise ourselves in exhortation. Or rather, this last part 
belongs to those contests. For if we cast out wickedness, we should bring virtue in also: and by these 
means we shall clearly teach that wickedness is no natural evil, and shall be able easily to stop the mouths 
of them that enquire for the origin of evil, not by means of words only, but of actions also, since we share 
the same nature with them, but are freed from their wickedness. For let us not be looking at the 
laboriousness of virtue, but at the possibility of succeeding in it. But if we be in earnest, it will be at once 
light and palatable to us. But if you tell me of the pleasure of vice, tell out its end too. For it issueth in 
death, even as virtue leadeth us to life. Or if you think fit let us rather scrutinize them both even before 
their end; for we shall see that vice has a great deal of pain attached to it, and virtue great pleasure. For 
what pray is so painful as a bad conscience? or what more pleasing than a good hope? For there is 
nothing, assuredly there is nothing, which is used to cut us so deep, and press so hard on us, as the 
expectation of evil: nothing that so keeps us up, and all but gives us wings, as a good conscience. And this 
we may get a knowledge of even by what takes place before our eyes. For they that dwell in a prison, and 
are in expectation of sentence against them, let them have the enjoyment of luxury repeated beyond 
count, live a more afflicting life than those that go a begging by the by-roads, yet with nothing upon their 
consciences to trouble them. For the expectation of a dreadful end will not let them perceive those 
pleasures which they have in their hands. And why do I speak of prisoners? Why, as for those that are 
living out of prison, and have a good fortune, yet have a bad conscience about them, handicraftsmen that 
work for their bread, and spend the whole day amid their labor, are in a far better plight than they. And 
for this reason too we say, How miserable the gladiators are (though seeing them as we do in taverns, 
drunken, luxurious, gormandizing), and call them the most miserable of men, because the calamity of the 
end which they must expect is too great to admit of comparison with that pleasure. Now if to them a life of 
this sort seems to be pleasing, remember what I am continually telling you, that it is no such marvel that a 


man who lives in vice should not flee from the misery and pain of vice. For see how a thing so detestable 
as that, yet seems to be delectable to those who practice it. Yet we do not on this account say, how happy 
they are, for this is just the very reason why we think them pitiable, because they have no notion of the 
evils they are amongst. And what would you say of adulterers, who for a little pleasure undergo at once a 
disgraceful slavery, and a loss of money, and a perpetual fear (Hor. Sat. II. vii. 58-67), and in fact the very 
life of a Cain, or rather one that is even much worse than his; filled with fears for the present, and 
trembling for the future, and suspecting alike friend and foe, and those that know about it, and those that 
know nothing? Neither when they go to sleep are they quit of this struggle, their bad conscience shaping 
out for them dreams that abound with sundry terrors, and in this way horrifying them. Far otherwise is 
the chaste man, seeing he passes the present life unshackled and at full liberty. Weigh then against the 
little pleasure, the sundry fluctuations of these terrors, and with the short labor of continency, the calm of 
an entire life; and you will find the latter hath more of pleasantness than the former. But as for the man 
that is set upon plundering and laying hands upon other men’s goods, tell me if he has not to undergo 
countless pains in the way of running about, fawning upon slaves, freemen, doorkeepers; alarming and 
threatening, acting shamelessly, watching, trembling, in agony, suspecting everything. Far otherwise is 
the man that holds riches in contempt, for he too enjoys pleasure in abundance, and lives with no fear, and 
in perfect security. And if any one were to go through the other instances of vice, he would find much 
trouble, and many rocks. But what is of greater importance is, that in the case of virtue the difficulties 
come first, and the pleasant part afterwards, so the trouble is even thus alleviated. But in the case of vice, 
the reverse. After the pleasure, the pains and the punishments, so that by these besides the pleasure is 
done away. For as he who waits for the crown, perceives nothing of present annoyance, so he that has to 
expect the punishments after the pleasures has no power of gathering in a gladness that is unalloyed, 
since the fear puts everything in confusion. Or rather if any one were to scrutinize the thing with care, 
even before the punishment which follows upon these things, he would find that even at the very moment 
when vice is boldly entered upon, a great deal of pain is felt. And, if you think fit, let us just examine this 
in the case of those who plunder other men’s goods. Or those who in any way get together money, and 
setting aside the fears, and dangers, and trembling, and agony, and care, and all these things, let us 
suppose the case of a man, who has got rich without any annoyance, and feels sure about maintaining his 
present fortune (which he has no means of doing, still for all that let it be assumed for argument’s sake). 
What sort of pleasure then is he to gather in from having so much about him? On the contrary, it is just 
this very thing that will not let him be glad-hearted. For as long as ever he desires other things besides, 
he is still upon the rack. Because desire gives pleasure at the time it has come to a stand. If thirsty, for 
instance, we feel refreshed, when we have drunk as much as we wish; but so long as we keep thirsty, even 
if we were to have exhausted all the fountains in the world, our torment were but growing greater; even if 
we were to drink up ten thousand rivers, our state of punishment were more distressing. And thou also, if 
thou wert to receive the goods of the whole world, and still to covet, wouldest make thy punishment the 
greater, the more things thou hadst tasted of. Fancy not then, that from having gathered a great sum 
together thou shalt have aught of pleasure, but rather by declining to be rich. But if thou covetest to be 
rich thou wilt be always under the scourge. For this is a kind of love that does not reach its aim; and the 
longer journey thou hast gone, the further off thou keepest from the end. 


Is not this a paradox then, a derangement, a madness in the extreme? Let us then forsake this first of 
evils, or rather let us not even touch this covetousness at all. Yet, if we have touched it, let us spring away 
from its first motions (prooimion). For this is the advice the writer of the Proverbs gives us, when he 
speaks about the harlot: “Spring away,” he says, “tarry not, neither go thou near to the door of her house” 
(Prov. v. 8): this same thing I would say to you about the love of money. For if by entering gradually you 
fall into this ocean of madness, you will not be able to get up out of it with ease, and as if you were in 
whirlpools, struggle as often as ever you may, it will not be easy for you to get clear; so after falling into 
this far worse abyss of covetousness, you will destroy your own self, with all that belongs to you. (Acts viii. 
20.) And so my advice is that we be on our watch against the beginning, and avoid little evils, for the great 
ones are gendered by these. For he who gets into a way of saying at every sin, This matters nothing! will 
by little and little ruin himself entirely. At all events it is this which has introduced vice; which has opened 
the doors to the robber (5 mss. devil), which has thrown down the walls of cities, this saying at each sin, 
“This matters nothing!” Thus in the case of the body too, the greatest of diseases grow up, when trifling 
ones are made light of. If Esau had not first been a traitor to his birthright, he would not have become 
unworthy of the blessings. If he had not rendered himself unworthy of the blessings, he would not have 
had the desire of going on to fratricide. If Cain had not fallen in love with the first place, but had left that 
to God, he would not have had the second place. Again, when he had the second place, if he had listened 
to the advice, he would not have travailed with the murder. Again, if after doing the murder he had come 
to repentance, when God called him, and had not answered in an irreverent way, he would not have had to 
suffer the subsequent evils. But if those before the Law did owing to this listlessness come to the very 
bottom of misery, only consider what is to become of us, who are called to a greater contest, unless we 
take strict heed unto ourselves, and make speed to quench the sparks of evil deeds before the whole pile 
is kindled. Take an instance of my meaning. Are you in the habit of false swearing? do not stop at this only, 
but away with all swearing, and you will have no further need of trouble. For it is far harder for a man that 
swears to keep from false swearing, than to abstain from swearing altogether. Are you an insulting and 
abusive person? a striker too? Lay down as a law for yourself not to be angry or brawl in the least, and 
with the root the fruit also will be gotten rid of. Are you lustful and dissipated? Make it your rule again not 
even to look at a woman (Job xxxi. 1), or to go up into the theatre, or to trouble yourself with the beauty of 


other people whom you see about. For it is far easier not even to look at a woman of good figure, than 
after looking and taking in the lust, to thrust out the perturbation that comes thereof, the struggle being 
easier in the preliminaries (prooimiois). Or rather we have no need of a struggle at all if we do not throw 
the gates open to the enemy, or take in the seeds of mischief (kakias). And this is why Christ chastised the 
man who looks unchastely upon a woman (Matt. v. 28), that He might free us from greater labor, before 
the adversary became strong, bidding us cast him out of the house while he may be cast out even with 
ease. For what need to have superfluous trouble, and to get entangled with the enemies, when without 
entanglement we may erect the trophy, and before the wrestling seize upon the prize? For it is not so 
great a trouble not to look upon beautiful women, as it is while looking to restrain one’s self. Or rather the 
first would be no trouble at all, but immense toil and labor comes on after looking. Since then this trouble 
is less (most mss. add, “to the incontinent”), or rather there is no labor at all, nor trouble, but the greater 
gain, why do we take pains to plunge into an ocean of countless evils? And farther, he who does not look 
upon a woman, will overcome such lust not only with greater ease, but with a higher purity, as he on the 
other hand who does look, getteth free with more trouble, and not without a kind of stain, that is, if he 
does get free at all. For he that does not take a view of the beautiful figure, is pure also from the lust that 
might result. But he who lusteth to look, after first laying his reason low, and polluting it in countless 
ways, has then to cast out the stain that came of the lust, that is, if he do cast it out. This then is why 
Christ, to prevent our suffering in this way, did not prohibit murder only, but wrath; not adultery only, but 
an unchaste look even: not perjury only, but all swearing whatsoever. Nor does he make the measure of 
virtue stop here, but after having given these laws, He proceeds to a still greater degree. For after 
keeping us far away from murder, and bidding us to be clear of wrath, He bids us be ready even to suffer 
ill, and not to be prepared to suffer no more than what he who attacks us pleases, but even to go further, 
and to get the better of his utmost madness by the overflowingness of our own Christian spirit (thes 
hoikeias phigosophias). For what He says is not, “If a man smite thee on thy right cheek, bear it nobly and 
hold thy peace;” but He adds to this the yielding to him the other too. For He says, “Turn to him the other 
also.” (Matt. v. 39.) This then is the brilliant victory, to yield him even more than what he wishes, and to go 
beyond the bounds of his evil desire by the profuseness of one’s own patient endurance. For in this way 
you will put a stop to his madness, and also receive from the second act again the reward of the first, 
besides putting a stop to wrath against him. See you, how in all cases it is we that have it in our power not 
to suffer ill, and not they that inflict it? Or rather it is not the not suffering ill alone, but even the having 
benefits (Sav. conj. pathhein eu, so 2 mss.) done us that we have in our own power. And this is the truest 
wonder, that we are so far from being injured, if we be right-minded, that we are even benefited, and that 
too by the very things that we suffer unjustly at the hands of others. Reflect then; has such an one done 
you an affront? You have the power of making this affront redound to your honor. For if you do an affront 
in return, you only increase the disgrace. But if you bless him that did you the affront, you will see that all 
men give you victory, and proclaim your praise. Do you see how by the things wherein we are wronged, 
we get good done unto us if we be so minded? This one may see happening in the case of money matters, 
of blows, and the same in everything else. For if we requite them with the opposite, we are but twining a 
double crown about us, one for the ills we have suffered, as well as one for the good we are doing. 
Whenever then a person comes and tells you that “such an one has done you an affront, and keeps 
continually speaking ill of you to everybody,” praise the man to those who tell you of him. For thus even if 
you wish to avenge yourself, you will have the power of inflicting punishment. For those who hear you, be 
they ever so foolish, will praise you, and hate him as fiercer than any brute beast, because he, without 
being at all wronged, caused you pain, but you, even when suffering wrong, requited him with the 
opposite. And so you will have it in your power to prove that all that he said was to no purpose. For he 
who feels the tooth of slander, gives by his vexation a proof that he is conscious of the truth of what is 
said. But he who smiles at it, by this very thing acquits himself of all suspicion with those who are present. 
Consider then how many good things you cull together from the affair. First, you rid yourself of all 
vexation and trouble. Secondly (rather this should come first), even if you have sins, you put them off, as 
the Publican did by bearing the Pharisee’s accusation meekly. Besides, you will by this practice make your 
soul heroic (Gr. philosophic), and will enjoy endless praises from all men, and will divest yourself of any 
suspicion arising from what is said. But even if you are desirous of taking revenge upon the man, this too 
will follow in full measure, both by God’s punishing him for what he has said, and before that punishment 
by thy heroic conduct standing to him in the place of a mortal blow. For there is nothing that cuts those 
who affront us so much to the heart, as for us who are affronted to smile at the affront. As then from 
behaving with Christian heroism so many honors will accrue to us, so from being little-minded just the 
opposite will befall us in everything. For we disgrace ourselves, and also seem to those present to be 
guilty of the things mentioned, and fill our soul with perturbation, and give our enemy pleasure, and 
provoke God, and add to our former sins. Taking then all this into consideration, let us flee from the abyss 
of a little mind (mikropsuchias), and take refuge in the port of patient endurance (makrothumias), that 
here we may at once “find rest unto our souls” (Matt. xi. 29), as Christ also set forth, and may attain to the 
good things to come, by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


HOMILY XIII 
ROM. VII. 14 


“For we know that the Law is spiritual: but Iam carnal, sold under sin.” 


After having said that great evils had taken place, and that sin, taking occasion by the commandment, had 
grown stronger, and the opposite of what the Law mainly aimed at had been the result, and after having 
thrown the hearer into a great deal of perplexity, he goes on next to give the rationale of these events, 
after first clearing the Law of any ill suspicion. For lest—upon hearing that it was through the 
commandment that sin took that occasion, and that it was when it came that sin revived, and through it 
deceived and killed—any one should suppose the Law to be the source of these evils, he first sets forth its 
defence with considerable advantage, not clearing it from accusation only, but encircling it also with the 
utmost praise. And this he lays down, not as granting it for his own part, but as declaring a universal 
judgment. “For we know,” he says, “that the Law is spiritual.” As if he had said, This is an allowed thing, 
and self-evident, that it “is spiritual,” so far is it from being the cause of sin, or to blame for the evils that 
have happened. And observe, that he not only clears it of accusation, but bestows exceeding great praise 
upon it. For by calling it spiritual, he shows it to be a teacher of virtue and hostile to vice; for this is what 
being spiritual means, leading off from sin of every kind. And this the Law did do, by frightening, 
admonishing, chastening, correcting, recommending every kind of virtue. Whence then, was sin produced, 
if the teacher was so admirable? It was from the listlessness of its disciples. Wherefore he went on to say, 
“put Iam carnal;” giving us a sketch now of man, as comporting himself in the Law, and before the Law. 
“Sold under sin.” Because with death (he means) the throng of passions also came in. For when the body 
had become mortal, it was henceforth a necessary thing for it to receive concupiscence, and anger, and 
pain, and all the other passions, which required a great deal of wisdom (philosophias) to prevent their 
flooding us, and sinking reason in the depth of sin. For in themselves they were not sin, but, when their 
extravagancy was unbridled, it wrought this effect. Thus (that I may take one of them and examine it asa 
specimen) desire is not sin: but when it has run into extravagance, being not minded to keep within the 
laws of marriage, but springing even upon other men’s wives; then the thing henceforward becomes 
adultery, yet not by reason of the desire, but by reason of its exorbitancy. And observe the wisdom of Paul. 
For after praising the Law, he hastens immediately to the earlier period, that he may show the state of our 
race, both then and at the time it received the Law, and make it plain how necessary the presence of 
grace was, a thing he labored on every occasion to prove. For when he says, “sold under sin,” he means it 
not of those who were under the Law only, but of those who had lived before the Law also, and of men 
from the very first. Next he mentions the way in which they were sold and made over. 


Ver. 15. “For that which I do, I know not.” 


What does the “I know not” mean?—I am ignorant. And when could this ever happen? For nobody ever 
sinned in ignorance. Seest thou, that if we do not receive his words with the proper caution, and keep 
looking to the object of the Apostle, countless incongruities will follow? For if they sinned through 
ignorance, then they did not deserve to be punished. As then he said above, “for without the Law sin is 
dead,” not meaning that they did not know they were sinning, but that they knew indeed, but not so 
distinctly; wherefore they were punished, but not so severely: and again; “I should not have known lust;” 
not meaning an entire ignorance of it, but referring to the most distinct knowledge of it; and said, that it 
also “wrought in me all manner of concupiscence,” not meaning to say that the commandment made the 
concupiscence, but that sin through the commandment introduces an intense degree of concupiscence; so 
here it is not absolute ignorance that he means by saying, “For what I do, I know not;” since how then 
would he have pleasure in the law of God in his inner man? What then is this, “I know not?” I get dizzy, he 
means, I feel carried away, I find a violence done to me, I get tripped up without knowing how. Just as we 
often say, Such an one came and carried me away with him, without my knowing how; when it is not 
ignorance we mean as an excuse, but to show a sort of deceit, and circumvention, and plot. “For what I 
would, that I do not: but what I hate, that I do.” How then canst thou be said not to know what thou art 
doing? For if thou willest the good, and hatest the evil, this requires a perfect knowledge. Whence it 
appears that he says, “that I would not,” not as denying free will, or as adducing any constrained 
necessity. For if it was not willingly, but by compulsion, that we sinned, then the punishments that took 
place before would not be justifiable. But as in saying “I know not,” it was not ignorance he set before us, 
but what we have said; so in adding the “that I would not,” it is no necessity he signifies, but the 
disapproval he felt of what was done. Since if this was not his meaning in saying, “That which I would not, 
that I do:” he would else have gone on, “But I do what I am compelled and enforced to.” For this is what is 
opposed to willing and power (exousi& 139;). But now he does not say this, but in the place of it he has 
put the word, “that I hate,” that you might learn how when he says, “that I would not,” he does not deny 
the power. Now, what does the “that I would not” mean? It means, what I praise not, what I do not 
approve, what I love not. And in contradistinction to this, he adds what follows; “But what I hate, that I 
do.” 


Ver. 16. “If then I do that which I would not, I consent unto the Law, that it is good.” 


You see here, that the understanding is not yet perverted, but keeps up its own noble character even 
during the action. For even if it does pursue vice, still it hates it the while, which would be great 
commendation, whether of the natural or the written Law. For that the Law is good, is (he says) plain, 
from the fact of my accusing myself, when I disobey the Law, and hate what has been done. And yet if the 
Law was to blame for the sin, how comes it that he felt a delight in it, yet hated what it orders to be done? 
For, “I consent,” he says, “unto the Law, that it is good.” 


Ver 17, 18. “Now then it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. For I know that in me, that is, 
in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing.” 


On this text, those who find fault with the flesh, and contend it was no part of God’s creation, attack us. 
What are we to say then? Just what we did before, when discusssing the Law: that as there he makes sin 
answerable for everything so here also. For he does not say, that the flesh worketh it, but just the 
contrary, “it is not I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” But if he does say that “there dwelleth no good 
thing in it,” still this is no charge against the flesh. For the fact that “no good thing dwelleth in it,” does 
not show that it is evil itself. Now we admit, that the flesh is not so great as the soul, and is inferior to it, 
yet not contrary, or opposed to it, or evil; but that it is beneath the soul, as a harp beneath a harper, and 
as a ship under the pilot. And these are not contrary to those who guide and use them, but go with them 
entirely, yet are not of the same honor with the artist. As then a person who says, that the art resides not 
in the harp or the ship, but in the pilot or harper, is not finding fault with the instruments, but pointing out 
the great difference between them and the artist; so Paul in saying, that “in my flesh dwelleth no good 
thing,” is not finding fault with the body, but pointing out the soul’s superiority. For this it is that has the 
whole duty or pilotage put into its hands, and that of playing. And this Paul here points out, giving the 
governing power to the soul, and after dividing man into these two things, the soul and the body, he says, 
that the flesh has less of reason, and is destitute of discretion, and ranks among things to be led, not 
among things that lead. But the soul has more wisdom, and can see what is to be done and what not, yet is 
not equal to pulling in the horse as it wishes. And this would be a charge not against the flesh only, but 
against the soul also, which knows indeed what it ought to do, but still does not carry out in practice what 
seems best to it. “For to will,” he says, “is present with me; but how to perform that which is good, I find 
not.” Here again in the words, “I find not,” he does not speak of any ignorance or perplexity, but a kind of 
thwarting and crafty assault made by sin, which he therefore points more clearly out in the next words. 


Ver. 19, 20. “For the good that I would I do not: but the evil which I would not that I do. Now if I do that I 
would not, it is no more I that do it but sin that dwelleth in me.” 


Do you see, how he acquits the essence of the soul, as well as the essence of the flesh, from accusation, 
and removes it entirely to sinful actions? For if the soul willeth not the evil, it is cleared: and if he does not 
work it himself, the body too is set free, and the whole may be charged upon the evil moral choice. Now 
the essence of the soul and body and of that choice are not the same, for the two first are God’s works, 
and the other is a motion from ourselves towards whatever we please to direct it. For willing is indeed 
natural (hemphuton), and is from God: but willing on this wise is our own, and from our own mind. 


Ver. 21. “I find then a law, that when I would do good, evil is present with me.” 


What he says is not very clear. What then is it that is said? I praise the law, he says, in my conscience, and 
I find it pleads on my side so far as I am desirous of doing what is right, and that it invigorates this wish. 
For as I feel a pleasure in it, so does it yield praise to my decision. Do you see how he shows, that the 
knowledge of what is good and what is not such is an original and fundamental part of our nature, and 
that the Law of Moses praises it, and getteth praise from it? For above he did not say so much as I get 
taught by the Law, but “I consent to the Law;” nor further on that I get instructed by it, but “I delight in” 
it. Now what is “I delight?” It is, I agree with it as right, as it does with me when wishing to do what is 
good. And so the willing what is good and the not willing what is evil was made a fundamental part of us 
from the first. But the Law, when it came, was made at once a stronger accuser in what was bad, and a 
greater praiser in what was good. Do you observe that in every place he bears witness to its having a kind 
of intensitiveness and additional advantage, yet nothing further? For though it praises and I delight in it, 
and wish what is good the “evil is” still “present with me,” and the agency of it has not been abolished. 
And thus the Law, with a man who determines upon doing anything good, only acts so far as auxiliary to 
him, as that it has the same wish as himself. Then since he had stated it indistinctly, as he goes on he 
gives a yet more distinct interpretation, by showing how the evil is present, how too the Law is a law to 
such a person only who has a mind to do what is good. 


Ver. 22. “For I delight,” he says, “in the law of God after the inward man.” 
He means, for I knew even before this what was good, but when I find it set down in writing, I praise it. 
Ver. 23. “But I see another law warring against the law of my mind.” 


Here again he calls sin a law warring against the other, not in respect of good order, but from the strict 
obedience yielded to it by those who comply with it. As then it gives the name of master (kurion Matt. vi. 
24; Luke xvi. 13) to Mammon, and of god (Phil. iii. 19) to the belly, not because of their intrinsically 
deserving it, but because of the extreme obsequiousness of their subjects; so here he calls sin a law, owing 
to those who are so obsequious to it, and are afraid to leave it, just as those who have received the Law 
dread leaving the Law. This then, he means, is opposed to the law of nature; for this is what is meant by 
“the law of my mind.” And he next represents an array and battle, and refers the whole struggle to the law 
of nature. For that of Moses was subsequently added over and above: yet still both the one and the other, 
the one as teaching, the other as praising what was right, wrought no great effects in this battle; so great 
was the thraldom of sin, overcoming and getting the upper hand as it did. And this Paul setting forth, and 


showing the decided (kata kratos) victory it had, says, “I see another law warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity.” He does not use the word conquering only, but “bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin.” He does not say the bent of the flesh, or the nature of the flesh, but “the law of 
sin.” That is, the thrall, the power. In what sense then does he say, “Which is in my members?” Now what 
is this? Surely it does not make the members to be sin, but makes them as distinct from sin as possible. 
For that which is in a thing is diverse from that wherein it is. As then the commandment also is not evil, 
because by it sin took occasion, so neither is the nature of the flesh, even if sin subdues us by means of it. 
For in this way the soul will be evil, and much more so too, since it has authority in matters of action. But 
these things are not so, certainly they are not. Since neither if a tyrant and a robber were to take 
possession of a splendid mansion and a king’s court, would the circumstance be any discredit to the 
house, inasmuch as the entire blame would come on those who contrived such an act. But the enemies of 
the truth, along with their impiety, fall unawares also into great unreasonableness. For they do not accuse 
the flesh only, but they also disparage the Law. And yet if the flesh were evil, the Law would be good. For 
it wars against the Law, and opposes it. If, however, the Law be not good, then the flesh is good. For it 
wars and fights against it even by their own account. How come they then to assert that both belong to 
the devil, putting things opposed to each other before us? Do you see, along with their impiety, how great 
is their unreasonableness also? But such doctrines as these are not the Church’s, for it is the sin only that 
she condemns; and both the Laws which God has given, both that of nature and that of Moses, she says 
are hostile to this, and not to the flesh; for the flesh she denies to be sin, for it is a work of God’s, and one 
very useful too in order to virtue, if we live soberly. 


Ver. 24. “O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 


Do you notice what a great thraldom that of vice is, in that it overcomes even a mind that delighted in the 
Law? For no one can rejoin, he means, that I hate the Law and abhor it, and so sin overcomes me. For “I 
delight in it, and consent to it,” and flee for refuge to it, yet still it had not the power of saving one who 
had fled to it. But Christ saved even one that fled from Him. See what a vast advantage grace has! Yet the 
Apostle has not stated it thus; but with a sigh only, and a great lamentation, as if devoid of any to help 
him, he points out by his perplexity the might of Christ, and says, “O wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” The Law has not been able: conscience has proved unequal to it, 
though it praised what was good, and did not praise it only, but even fought against the contrary of it. For 
by the very words “warreth against” he shows that he was marshalled against it for his part. From what 
quarter then is one to hope for salvation? 


Ver. 25. “I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


Observe how he shows the necessity of having grace present with us, and that the well-doings herein 
belong alike to the Father and the Son. For if it is the Father Whom he thanketh, still the Son is the cause 
of this thanksgiving. But when you hear him say, “Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” do 
not suppose him to be accusing the flesh. For he does not say “body of sin,” but “body of death:” that is, 
the mortal body—that which hath been overcome by death, not that which gendered death. And this is no 
proof of the evil of the flesh, but of the marring (epereias, thwarting) it has undergone. As if any one who 
was take captive by the savages were to be said to belong to the savages, not as being a savage, but as 
being detained by them: so the body is said to be of death, as being held down thereby, not as producing 
it. Wherefore also it is not the body that he himself wishes to be delivered from, but the mortal body, 
hinting, as I have often said, that from its becoming subject to suffering, it also became an easy prey to 
sin. Why then, it may be said, the thraldom of sin being so great before the times of grace, were men 
punished for sinning? Because they had such commands given them as might even under sin’s dominion 
be accomplished. For he did not draw them to the highest kind of conversation, but allowed them to enjoy 
wealth, and did not forbid having several wives, and to gratify anger in a just cause, and to make use of 
luxury within bounds. (Matt. v. 38.) And so great was this condescension, that the written Law even 
required less than the law of nature. For the law of nature ordered one man to associate with one woman 
throughout. And this Christ shows in the words, “He which made them at the beginning, made them male 
and female.” (ib. xix. 4.) But the Law of Moses neither forbade the putting away of one and the taking in of 
another, nor prohibited the having of two at once! (ib. v. 31.) And besides this there are also many other 
ordinances of the Law, that one might see those who were before its day fully performing, being 
instructed by the law of nature. They therefore who lived under the old dispensation had no hardship done 
them by so moderate a system of laws being imposed upon them. But if they were not, on these terms, 
able to get the upper hand, the charge is against their own listlessness. Wherefore Paul gives thanks, 
because Christ, without any rigorousness about these things, not only demanded no account of this 
moderate amount, but even made us able to have a greater race set before us. And therefore he says, “I 
thank my God through Jesus Christ.” And letting the salvation which all agreed about pass, he goes from 
the points he had already made good, to another further point, in which he states that it was not our 
former sins only that we were freed from, but we were also made invincible for the future. For “there is,” 
he says, “now no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh.” Yet he 
did not say it before he had first recalled to mind our former condition again in the words, “So then with 
the mind I myself serve the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin.” 


Chap. viii. ver. 1. “There is therefore no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus.” 


Then as the fact that many fall into sin even after baptism presented a difficulty (antepipten), he 
consequently hastened to meet it, and says not merely “to them that are in Christ Jesus,” but adds, “who 
walk not after the flesh;” so showing that all afterward comes of our listlessness. For now we have the 
power of walking not after the flesh, but then it was a difficult task. Then he gives another proof of it by 
the sequel, in the words, 


Ver. 2. “For the law of the Spirit of life hath made me free.” 


It is the Spirit he is here calling the law of the Spirit. For as he calls sin the law of sin, so he here calls the 
Spirit the law of the Spirit. And yet he named that of Moses as such, where he says, “For we know that the 
Law is spiritual.” What then is the difference? A great and unbounded one. For that was spiritual, but this 
is a law of the Spirit. Now what is the distinction between this and that? The other was merely given by 
the Spirit, but this even furnisheth those that receive it with the Spirit in large measure. Wherefore also 
he called it the law of life in contradistinction to that of sin, not that of Moses. For when he says, It freed 
me from the law of sin and death, it is not the law of Moses that he is here speaking of, since in no case 
does he style it the law of sin: for how could he one that he had called “just and holy” so often, and 
destructive of sin too? but it is that which warreth against the law of the mind. For this grievous war did 
the grace of the Spirit put a stop to, by slaying sin, and making the contest light to us and crowning us at 
the outstart, and then drawing us to the struggle with abundant help. Next as it is ever his wont to turn 
from the Spirit to the Son and the Father, and to reckon all our estate to lean upon the Trinity, so doth he 
here also. For after saying, “Who shall deliver me from the body of this death,” he pointed at the Father as 
doing this by the Son, then again at the Holy Spirit along with the Son. “For the law of the Spirit of Life in 
Christ Jesus hath made me free, he says. Then again, at the Father and the Son; 


Ver. 3. “For what the Law could not do,” he saith, “in that it was weak through the flesh, God sending His 
own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh.” 


Again, he seems indeed to be disparaging the Law. But if any one attends strictly, he even highly praises 
it, by showing that it harmonizes with Christ, and gives preference to the same things. For he does not 
speak of the badness of the Law, but of “what it could not do;” and so again, “in that it was weak,” not, “in 
that it was mischievous, or designing.” And even weakness he does not ascribe to it, but to the flesh, as he 
says, “in that it was weak through the flesh,” using the word “flesh” here again not for the essence and 
subsistency itself, but giving its name to the more carnal sort of mind. In which way he acquits both the 
body and the Law of any accusation. Yet not in this way only, but by what comes next also. For supposing 
the Law to be of the contrary part, how was it Christ came to its assistance, and fulfilled its requisitions, 
and lent it a helping hand by condemning sin in the flesh? For this was what was lacking, since in the soul 
the Lord had condemned it long ago. What then? is it the greater thing that the Law accomplished, but 
the less that the Only-Begotten did? Surely not. For it was God that was the principal doer of that also, in 
that He gave us the law of nature, and added the written one to it. Again, there were no use of the 
greater, if the lesser had not been supplied. For what good is it to know what things ought to be done, ifa 
man does not follow it out? None, for it were but a greater condemnation. And so He that hath saved the 
soul it is, Who hath made the flesh also easy to bridle. For to teach is easy, but to show besides a way in 
which these things were easily done, this is the marvel. Now it was for this that the Only-Begotten came, 
and did not depart before He had set us free from this difficulty. But what is greater, is the method of the 
victory; for He took none other flesh, but this very one which was beset with troubles. So it is as if any one 
were to see in the street a vile woman of the baser sort being beaten, and were to say he was her son, 
when he was the king’s, and so to get her free from those who ill treated her. And this He really did, in 
that He confessed that He was the Son of Man, and stood by it (i.e. the flesh), and condemned the sin. 
However, He did not endure to smite it besides; or rather, He smote it with the blow of His death, but in 
this very act it was not the smitten flesh which was condemned and perished, but the sin which had been 
smiting. And this is the greatest possible marvel. For if it were not in the flesh that the victory took place, 
it would not be so astonishing, since this the Law also wrought. But the wonder is, that it was with the 
flesh (meta sarkos) that His trophy was raised, and that what had been overthrown numberless times by 
sin, did itself get a glorious victory over it. For behold what strange things there were that took place! 
One was, that sin did not conquer the flesh; another, that sin was conquered, and conquered by it too. For 
it is not the same thing not to get conquered, and to conquer that which was continually overthrowing us. 
A third is, that it not only conquered it, but even chastised it. For by not sinning it kept from being 
conquered, but by dying also, He overcame and condemned it, having made the flesh, that before was so 
readily made a mock of by it, a plain object of fear to it. In this way then, He at once unnerved its power, 
and abolished the death by it introduced. For so long as it took hold of sinners, it with justice kept 
pressing to its end. But after finding a sinless body, when it had given it up to death, it was condemned as 
having acted unjustly. Do you observe, how many proofs of victory there are? The flesh not being 
conquered by sin, Its even conquering and condemning it, Its not condemning it barely, but condemning it 
as having sinned. For after having convicted it of injustice, he proceeds to condemn it, and that not by 
power and might barely, but even by the rules of justice. For this is what he means by saying, “for sin 
condemned sin in the flesh.” As if he had said that he had convicted it of great sin, and then condemned it. 
So you see it is sin that getteth condemned everywhere, and not the flesh, for this is even crowned with 
honor, and has to give sentence against the other. But if he does say that it was “in the likeness” of flesh 
that he sent the Son, do not therefore suppose that His flesh was of a different kind. For as he called it 


“sinful,” this was why he put the word “likeness.” For sinful flesh it was not that Christ had, but like 
indeed to our sinful flesh, yet sinless, and in nature the same with us. And so even from this it is plain that 
by nature the flesh was not evil. For it was not by taking a different one instead of the former, nor by 
changing this same one in substance, that Christ caused it to regain the victory: but He let it abide in its 
own nature, and yet made it bind on the crown of victory over sin, and then after the victory raised it up, 
and made it immortal. What then, it may be said, is this to me, whether it was this flesh that these things 
happened in? Nay, it concerns thee very much. Wherefore also he proceeds: 


Ver. 4. “That the righteousness of the Law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh.” 


What meaneth this word, righteousness? Why, the end, the scope, the well-doing. For what was its design, 
and what did it enjoin? To be without sin. This then is made good to us (katorthotai hemhin) now through 
Christ. And the making a stand against it, and the getting the better of it, came from Him. But it is for us 
to enjoy the victory. Then shall we never sin henceforth? We never shall unless we have become 
exceedingly relaxed and supine. And this is why he added, “to them that walk not after the flesh.” For lest, 
after hearing that Christ hath delivered thee from the war of sin, and that the requisition (dikaioma) of the 
Law is fulfilled in thee, by sin having been “condemned in the flesh,” thou shouldest break up all thy 
defences; therefore, in that place also, after saying, “there is therefore no condemnation,” he added, “to 
them that walk not after the flesh;” and here also, “that the requisition of the Law might be fulfilled in us,” 
he proceeds with the very same thing; or rather, not with it only, but even with a much stronger thing. For 
after saying, “that the righteousness of the Law might be fulfilled in us that walk not after the flesh,” he 
proceeds, “but after the Spirit.” 


So showing, that it is not only binding upon us to keep ourselves from evil deeds, but also to be adorned 
(komhan) with good. For to give thee the crown is His; but it is thine to hold it fast when given. For the 
righteousness of the Law, that one should not become liable to its curse, Christ has accomplished for thee. 
Be not a traitor then to so great a gift, but keep guarding this goodly treasure. For in this passage he 
shows that the Font will not suffice to save us, unless, after coming from it, we display a life worthy of the 
Gift. And so he again advocates the Law in saying what he does. For when we have once become obedient 
to Christ, we must use all ways and plans so that its righteousness, which Christ fulfilled, may abide in us, 
and not come to naught. 


Ver. 5. “For they that are after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh.” 


Yet even this is no disparaging of the flesh. For so long as it keeps its own place, nothing amiss cometh to 
pass. But when we let it have its own will in everything, and it passes over its proper bounds, and rises up 
against the soul, then it destroys and corrupts everything, yet not owing to its own nature, but to its being 
out of proportion, and the disorder thereupon ensuing. “But they that are after the Spirit do mind the 
things of the Spirit.” 


Ver. 6. “For to be carnally minded is death.” He does not speak of the nature of the flesh, or the essence of 
the body, but of being carnally “minded,” which may be set right again, and abolished. And in saying thus, 
he does not ascribe to the flesh any reasoning power of its own. Far from it. But to set forth the grosser 
motion of the mind, and giving this a name from the inferior part, and in the same way as he often is in 
the habit of calling man in his entireness, and viewed as possessed of a soul, flesh. “But to be spiritually 
minded.” Here again he speaks of the spiritual mind, in the same way as he says further on, “But He that 
searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the spirit” (ver. 27); and he points out many blessings 
resulting from this, both in the present life, and in that which is to come. For as the evils which being 
carnally minded introduces, are far outnumbered by those blessings which a spiritual mind affords. And 
this he points out in the words “life and peace.” The one is in contraposition to the first—for death is what 
he says to be carnally minded is. And the other in contraposition to the following. For after mentioning 
peace, he goes on, 


Ver. 7. “Because the carnal mind is enmity against God:” and this is worse than death. Then to show how 
it is at once death and enmity; “for it is not subject to the Law of God,” he says, “neither indeed can be.” 
But be not troubled at hearing the “neither indeed can be.” For this difficulty admits of an easy solution. 
For what he here names “carnal mindedness” is the reasoning (or “way of thinking,” logismon) that is 
earthly, gross, and eager-hearted after the things of this life and its wicked doings. It is of this he says 
“neither yet can” it “be subject” to God. And what hope of salvation is there left, if it be impossible for one 
who is bad to become good? This is not what he says. Else how would Paul have become such as he was? 
how would the (penitent) thief, or Manasses, or the Ninevites, or how would David after falling have 
recovered himself? How would Peter after the denial have raised himself up? (1 Cor. v. 5.) How could he 
that had lived in fornication have been enlisted among Christ’s fold? (2 Cor. ii. 6-11.) How could the 
Galatians who had “fallen from grace” (Gal. v. 4), have attained their former dignity again? What he says 
then is not that it is impossible for a man that is wicked to become good, but that it is impossible for one 
who continues wicked to be subject to God. Yet for a man to be changed, and so become good, and subject 
to Him, is easy. For he does not say that man cannot be subject to God, but, wicked doing cannot be good. 
As if he had said, fornication cannot be chastity, nor vice virtue. And this it says in the Gospel also, “A 
corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit” (Matt. vii. 18), not to bar the change from virtue to vice, but to 
say how incapable continuance in vice is of bringing forth good fruits. For He does not say that an evil 


tree cannot become a good one, but that bring forth good fruit it cannot, while it continues evil. For that it 
can be changed, He shows from this passage, and from another parable, when He introduces the tares as 
becoming wheat, on which score also He forbids their being rooted up; “Lest,” He says, “ye root up also 
the wheat with them” (ib. xiii. 29); that is, that which will spring (ginesthai, 4 mss. tiktesthai) from them. 
It is vice then he means by carnal mindedness, and by spiritual mindedness the grace given, and the 
working of it discernible in the right determination of mind, not discussing in any part of this passage, a 
substance and an entity, but virtue and vice. For that which thou hadst no power to do under the Law, 
now, he means, thou wilt be able to do, to go on uprightly, and with no intervening fall, if thou layest hold 
of the Spirit’s aid. For it is not enough not to walk after the flesh, but we must also go after the Spirit, 
since turning away from what is evil will not secure our salvation, but we must also do what is good. And 
this will come about, if we give our souls up to the Spirit, and persuade our flesh to get acquainted with 
its proper position, for in this way we shall make it also spiritual; as also if we be listless we shall make 
our soul carnal. For since it was no natural necessity which put the gift into us, but the freedom of choice 
placed it in our hands, it rests with thee henceforward whether this shall be or the other. For He, on His 
part, has performed everything. For sin no longer warreth against the law of our mind, neither doth it lead 
us away captive as heretofore, for all that state has been ended and broken up, and the affections cower 
in fear and trembling at the grace of the Spirit. But if thou wilt quench the light, and cast out the holder of 
the reins, and chase the helmsman away, then charge the tossing thenceforth upon thyself. For since 
virtue hath been now made an easier thing (for which cause also we are under far stricter obligations of 
religious living), consider how men’s condition lay when the Law prevailed, and how at present, since 
grace hath shone forth. The things which aforetime seemed not possible to any one, virginity, and 
contempt of death, and of other stronger sufferings, are now in full vigor through every part of the world, 
and it is not with us alone, but with the Scythians, and Thracians, and Indians, and Persians, and several 
other barbarous nations, that there are companies of virgins, and clans of martyrs, and congregations of 
monks, and these now grown even more numerous than the married, and strictness of fasting, and the 
utmost renunciation of property. Now these are things which, with one or two exceptions, persons who 
lived under the Law never conceived even in a dream. Since thou seest then the real state of things voiced 
with a shriller note than any trumpet, let not thyself grow soft and treacherous to so great a grace. Since 
not even after the faith is it possible for a listless man to be saved! For the wrestlings are made easy that 
thou mayest strive and conquer, nor that thou shouldest sleep, or abuse the greatness of the grace by 
making it a reason for listlessness, so wallowing again in the former mire. And so he goes on to Say, 


Ver. 8. “So then they that are in the flesh cannot please God.” 


What then? Are we, it will be said, to cut our bodies in pieces to please God, and to make our escape from 
the flesh? and would you have us be homicides, and so lead us to virtue? You see what inconsistencies are 
gendered by taking the words literally. For by “the flesh” in this passage, he does not mean the body, or 
the essence of the body, but that life which is fleshly and worldly, and uses self-indulgence and 
extravagance to the full, so making the entire man flesh. For as they that have the wings of the Spirit, 
make the body also spiritual, so do they who bound off from this, and are the slaves of the belly, and of 
pleasure, make the soul also flesh, not that they change the essence of it, but that they mar its noble birth. 
And this mode of speaking is to be met with in many parts of the Old Testament also, to signify by flesh 
the gross and earthly life, which is entangled in pleasures that are not convenient. For to Noah He says, 
“My Spirit shall not always make its abode in these men, because they are flesh.” (Gen. vi. 3 as the LXX. 
give it.) And yet Noah was himself also compassed about with flesh. But this is not the complaint, the 
being compassed about with the flesh, for this is so by nature, but the having chosen a carnal life. 
Wherefore also Paul saith, “But they that are in the flesh cannot please God.” Then he proceeds: 


Ver. 9. “But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit.” 


Here again, he does not mean flesh absolutely, but such sort of flesh, that which was in a whirl and 
thraldom of passions. Why then, it may be said, does he not say so, nor state any difference? It is to rouse 
the hearer, and to show that he that liveth aright is not even in the body. For inasmuch as it was ina 
manner clear to every one that the spiritual man was not in sin, he states the greater truth that it was not 
in sin alone, that the spiritual man was not, but not even in the flesh was he henceforward, having become 
from that very moment an Angel, and ascended into heaven, and henceforward barely carrying the body 
about. Now if this be thy reason for disparaging the flesh, because it is by its name that he calls the 
fleshly life, at this rate you are also for disparaging the world, because wickedness is often called after it, 
as Christ also said to His disciples, “Ye are not of this world;” and again to His brethren, He says, “The 
world cannot hate you, but me it hateth.” (John xv. 19. ib. vii. 7.) And the soul too Paul must afterwards be 
calling estranged from God, since to those that live in error, he gives the name of men of the soul (1 Cor. 
ii. 14, psuchikos A.V. natural). But this is not so, indeed it is not so. For we are not to look to the bare 
words, but always to the sentiment of the speaker, and so come to a perfectly distinct knowledge of what 
is said. For some things are good, some bad, and some indifferent. Thus the soul and the flesh belong to 
things indifferent, since each may become either the one or the other. But the spirit belongs to things 
good, and at no time becometh any other thing. Again, the mind of the flesh, that is, ill-doing, belongs to 
things always bad. “For it is not subject to the law of God.” If then thou yieldest thy soul and body to the 
better, thou wilt have become of its part. If on the other hand thou yield to the worse, then art thou made 
a partaker of the ruin therein, not owing to the nature of the soul and the flesh, but owing to that 


judgment which has the power of choosing either. And to show that these things are so, and that the 
words do not disparage the flesh, let us take up the phrase itself again, and sift it more thoroughly. “But 
ye are not in the flesh but in the Spirit,” he says. What then? were they not in the flesh, and did they go 
about without any bodies? What sense would this be? You see that it is the carnal life that he intimates. 
And why did he not say, But ye are not in sin? It is that you may come to know that Christ hath not 
extinguished the tyranny of sin only, but hath even made the flesh to weigh us down less, and to be more 
spiritual, not by changing its nature, but rather by giving it wings. For as when fire cometh in company 
with iron, the iron also becomes fire, though abiding in its own nature still; thus with them that believe, 
and have the Spirit, the flesh henceforth goeth over into that manner of working, and becometh wholly 
spiritual, crucified in all parts, and flying with the same wings as the soul, such as was the body of him 
who here speaks. Wherefore all self-indulgence and pleasure he made scorn of, and found his self- 
indulgence in hunger, and stripes, and prisons, and did not even feel pain in undergoing them. (2 Cor. xi.) 
And it was to show this that he said, “For our light affliction, which is but for a moment,” etc. (ib. iv. 17.) 
So well had he tutored even the flesh to be in harmony with the spirit. “If so be that the Spirit of God 
dwell in you” (eiper.) He often uses this “if so be,” not to express any doubt, but even when he is quite 
persuaded of the thing, and instead of “since,” as when he says, “If it is a righteous thing,” for “seeing it is 
a righteous thing with God to recompense tribulation to them that trouble you.” (2 Thess. i. 6.) Again, 
“Have ye suffered so many things in vain, if it be yet in vain?” (Gal. iii. 4.) 


“Now if any man have not the Spirit of Christ.” He does not say, if ye have not, but he brings forward the 
distressing word, as applied to other persons. “He is none of His,” he says. 


Ver. 10. “And if Christ be in you.” 


Again, what is good he applies to them, and the distressing part was short and parenthetic. And that 
which is an object of desire, is on either side of it, and put at length too, so as to throw the other into 
shade. Now this he says, not as affirming that the Spirit is Christ, far from it, but to show that he who 
hath the Spirit not only is called Christ’s, but even hath Christ Himself. For it cannot but be that where 
the Spirit is, there Christ is also. For wheresoever one Person of the Trinity is, there the whole Trinity is 
present. For It is undivided in Itself, and hath a most entire Oneness. What then, it may be said, will 
happen, if Christ be in us? “The body is dead because of sin; but the Spirit is life because of 
righteousness.” You see the great evils that come of not having the Holy Spirit; death, enmity against God, 
inability to satisfy His laws, not being Christ’s as we should be, the want of His indwelling. Consider now 
also what great blessings come of having the Spirit. Being Christ’s, having Christ himself, vying with the 
Angels (for this is what mortifying the flesh is), and living an immortal life, holding henceforward the 
earnests of the Resurrection, running with ease the race of virtue. For he does not say so little as that the 
body is henceforward inactive for sin, but that it is even dead, so magnifying the ease of the race. For 
such an one without troubles and labors gains the crown. Then afterward for this reason he adds also, “to 
sin,” that you may see that it is the viciousness, not the essence of the body, that He hath abolished at 
once. For if the latter had been done, many things even of a kind to be beneficial to the soul would have 
been abolished also. This however is not what he says, but while it is yet alive and abiding, he contends, it 
is dead. For this is the sign of our having the Son, of the Spirit being in us, that our bodies should be in no 
respect different from those that lie on the bier with respect to the working of sin (so the mss. Sav. “of the 
body.” The preceding words are slightly corrupt.) But be not affrighted at hearing of mortifying. For in it 
you have what is really life, with no death to succeed it: and such is that of the Spirit. It yieldeth not to 
death any more, but weareth out death and consumeth it, and that which it receiveth, it keepeth it 
immortal. And this is why after saying “the body is dead,” he does not say, “but the Spirit liveth,’” but, “is 
life,” to point out that He (the Spirit) had the power of giving this to others also. Then again to brace up 
his hearer, he tells him the cause of the Life, and the proof of it. Now this is righteousness; for where 
there is no sin, death is not to be seen either; but where death is not to be seen, life is indissoluble. 


Ver. 11. “But if the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raised up our 
Lord shall also quicken your mortal bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in you.” 


Again, he touches the point of the Resurrection, since this was the most encouraging hope to the hearer, 
and gave him a security from what had happened unto Christ. Now be not thou afraid because thou art 
compassed about with a dead body. Let it have the Spirit, and it shall assuredly rise again. What then, 
shall the bodies which have not the Spirit not rise? How then must “all stand before the judgment-seat of 
Christ?” (Rom. xiv. 10) or how will the account of hell be trustworthy? For if they that have not the Spirit 
rise not, there will not be a hell at all. What then is it which is said? All shall rise, yet not all to life, but 
some to punishment and some to life. (John v. 29.) This is why he did not say, shall raise up, but shall 
quicken. (Dan. xii. 2.) And this is a greater thing than resurrection, and is given to the just only. And the 
cause of this honor he adds in the words, “By His Spirit that dwelleth in you.” And so if while here thou 
drive away the grace of the Spirit, and do not depart with it still safe, thou wilt assuredly perish, though 
thou dost rise again. For as He will not endure then, if He see His Spirit shining in thee, to give thee up to 
punishment, so neither will He allow them, if He see It quenched, to bring thee into the Bride-chamber, 
even as He admitted not those virgins. (Matt. xxv. 12.) 


Suffer not thy body then to live in this world, that it may live then! Make it die, that it die not. For if it 


keep living, it will not live: but if it die, then shall it live. And this is the case with resurrection in general. 
For it must die first and be buried, and then become immortal. But this has been done in the Font. It has 
therefore had first its crucifixion and burial, and then been raised. This has also happened with the Lord’s 
Body. For that also was crucified and buried (7 mss. died) and rose again. This then let us too be doing: let 
us keep continually mortifying it in its works. I do not mean in its substance—far be it from me—but in its 
inclinations towards evil doings. For this is a life too, or rather this only is life, undergoing nothing that is 
common to man, nor being a slave to pleasures. For he who has set himself under the rule of these, has no 
power even to live through the low spirits, the fears, and the dangers, and the countless throng of ills, 
that rise from them. For if death must be expected, he hath died, before death, of fear. And if it be disease 
he dreads, or affront, or poverty, or any of the other ills one cannot anticipate, he is ruined and hath 
perished. What then can be more miserable than a life of this sort? But far otherwise is he that liveth to 
the Spirit, for he stands at once above fears and grief and dangers and every kind of change: and that not 
by undergoing no such thing, but, what is much greater, by thinking scorn of them when they assail him. 
And how is this to be? It will be if the Spirit dwell in us continually. For he does not speak of any short stay 
made thereby, but of a continual indwelling. Hence he does not say “the Spirit which” dwelt, but “which 
dwelleth in us,” so pointing to a continual abiding. He then is most truly alive, who is dead to this life. 
Hence he says, “The Spirit is life because of righteousness.” And to make the thing clearer, let me bring 
before you two men, one who is given up to extravagances and pleasures, and the deceitfulness of this 
life; and the other made dead to all these; and let us see which is more really the living one. For let one of 
these two be very rich and much looked up to, keeping parasites and flatterers, and let us suppose him to 
spend the whole day upon this, in revelling and drunkenness: and let the other live in poverty, and fasting, 
and hard fare, and strict rules (philosophi& 139;), and at evening partake of necessary food only; or if you 
will let him even pass two or three days without food. Which then of these two think we (3 mss. you) is 
most really alive? Men in general will, I know, reckon the former so, the man that takes his pleasure (Sav. 
skirthonta, mss. truphhonta) and squanders his goods. But we reckon the man that enjoys the moderate 
fare. Now then since it is still a subject of contest and opposition let us go into the houses of them both, 
and just at the very time too when in your judgment the rich man is living in truest sense, in the very 
season of self-indulgence, and when we have got in, let us look and see the real condition of each of these 
men. For it is from the actions that it appears which is alive and which dead. Shall we not find the one 
among his books, or in prayer and fasting, or some other necessary duty, awake and sober, and conversing 
with God? but the other we shall see stupid in drunkenness, and in no better condition than a dead man. 
And if we wait till the evening, we shall see this death coming upon him more and more, and then sleep 
again succeeding to that: but the other we shall see even in the night keeping from wine and sleep. Which 
then shall we pronounce to be most alive, the man that lies in a state of insensibility, and is an open 
laughing-stock to everybody? or the man that is active, and conversing with God? For if you go up to the 
one, and tell him something he ought to know, you will not hear him say a word, any more than a dead 
man. But the latter, whether you choose to be in his company at night or by day, you will see to be an 
angel rather than a man, and will hear him speak wisdom about things in Heaven. Do you see how one of 
them is alive above all men living, and the other in a more pitiable plight even than the dead? And even if 
he have a mind to stir he sees one thing instead of another, and is like people that are mad, or rather is in 
a worse plight even than they. For if any one were to do them any harm, we should at once feel pity for the 
sufferer, and rebuke the doer of the wrong. But this man, if we were to see a person trample on him, we 
should not only be disinclined to pity, but should even give judgment against him, now that he was fallen. 
And will you tell me this is life, and not a harder lot than deaths unnumbered? So you see the self- 
indulgent man is not only dead, but worse than dead, and more miserable than a man possessed. For the 
one is the object of pity, the other of hatred. And the one has allowance made him, the other suffers 
punishment for his madness. But if externally he is so ridiculous, as having his saliva tainted, and his 
breath stinking of wine, just consider what case his wretched soul, inhumed as it were in a grave, in such 
a body as this, is probably in. For one may look upon this as much the same as if one were to permit a 
damsel, comely, chaste, free-born, of good family, and handsome, to be trampled on, and every way 
insulted by a serving woman, that was savage, and disgustful, and impure; drunkenness being something 
of this sort. And who, being in his senses, would not choose to die a thousand deaths, rather than live a 
single day in this way? For even if at daylight he were to get up, and seem to be sober from that revelling 
(or absurd show, komodias, 1 ms. komou) of his, still even then it is not the clear brightness of temperance 
which he enjoys, since the cloud from the storm of drunkenness still is hanging before his eyes. And even 
if we were to grant him the clearness of sobriety, what were he the better? For this soberness would be of 
no service to him, except to let him see his accusers. For when he is in the midst of his unseemly deeds, 
he is so far a gainer in not perceiving those that laugh at him. But when it is day he loses this comfort 
even, and while his servants are murmuring, and his wife is ashamed, and his friends accuse him, and his 
enemies make sport of him, he knows it too. What can be more miserable than a life like this, to be 
laughed at all day by everybody, and when it is evening to do the same unseemly things afresh. But what if 
you would let me put the covetous before you? For this is another, and even a worse intoxication. But if it 
be an intoxication, then it must be a worse death by far than the former, since the intoxication is more 
grievous. And indeed it is not so sad to be drunk with wine as with covetousness. For in the former case, 
the penalty ends with the sufferings (several ms. “sufferer,”) and results in insensibility, and the 
drunkard’s own ruin. But in this case the mischief passes on to thousands of souls, and kindles wars of 
sundry kinds upon all sides. Come then and let us put this beside the other, and let us see what are the 
points they have in common, and in what again this is worse than it, and let us make a comparison of 


drunkards to-day. For with that blissful man, who liveth to the Spirit, let them not be put at all in 
comparison, but only tried by one another. And again, let us bring the money-table before you, laden as it 
is with blood. What then have they in common, and in what are they like each other? It is in the very 
nature of the disease. For the species of drunkenness is different, as one comes of wine, the other of 
money, but its way of affecting them is similar, both being alike possessed with an exorbitant desire. For 
he who is drunken with wine, the more glasses he has drunk off, the more he longs for; and he that is in 
love with money, the more he compasses, the more he kindles the flame of desire, and the more 
importunate he renders his thirst. In this point then they resemble each other. But in another the covetous 
man has the advantage (in a bad sense). Now what is this? Why that the other’s affection is a natural one. 
For the wine is hot, and adds to one’s natural drought, and so makes drunkards thirsty. But what is there 
to make the other man always keep desiring more? how comes it that when he is increased in riches, then 
he is in the veriest poverty? This complaint then is a perplexing one, and has more of paradox about it. 
But if you please, we will take a view of them after the drunkenness also. Or rather, there is no such thing 
as ever seeing the covetous man after his drunkenness, so continual a state of intoxication is he in! Let us 
then view them both in the state of drunkenness, and let us get a distinct notion which is the most 
ridiculous, and let us again figure to ourselves a correct sketch of them. We shall see then the man who 
dotes with his wine at eventide with his eyes open, seeing no one, but moving about at mere hap-hazard, 
and stumbling against such as fall in his way, and spewing, and convulsed, and exposing his nakedness in 
an unseemly manner. (See Habak. ii. 16.) And if his wife be there, or his daughter, or his maid-servant, or 
anybody else, they will laugh at him heartily. And now let us bring before you the covetous man. Here 
what happens is not deserving of laughter only, but even of a curse, and exceeding wrath, and 
thunderbolts without number. At present however let us look at the ridiculous part, for this man as well as 
the other has an ignorance of all, whether friend or foe. And like him too, though his eyes are open, he is 
blinded. And as the former takes all he sees for wine, so does this man take all for money. And his spewing 
is even more disgusting. For it is not food that he vomits, but words of abuse, of insolence, of war, of 
death, that draws upon his own head lightnings without number from above. And as the body of the 
drunkard is livid and dissolving, so also is the other’s soul. Or rather, even his body is not free from this 
disorder, but it is taken even worse, care eating it away worse than wine does (as do anger too and want 
of sleep), and by degrees exhausting it entirely. And he that is seized with illness from wine, after the 
night is over may get sober. But this person is always drunken day and night, watching or sleeping, so 
paying a severer penalty for it than any prisoner, or person at work in the mines, or suffering any 
punishment more grievous than this, if such there be. Is it then life pray, and not death? or rather, is it not 
a fate more wretched than any death? For death gives the body rest, and sets it free from ridicule, as well 
as disgrace and sins: but these drunken fits plunge it into all these, stopping up the ears, dulling the 
eyesight, keeping down the understanding in great darkness. For it will not bear the mention of anything 
but interest, and interest upon interest, and shameful gains, and odious traffickings, and ungentlemanly 
and slavelike transactions, barking like a dog at everybody, and hating everybody, averse to everybody, at 
war with everybody, without any reason for it, rising up against the poor, grudging at the rich, and civil to 
nobody. And if he have a wife, or children, or friends, if he may not use them all towards getting gain, 
these are to him more his enemies than natural enemies. What then can be worse than madness of this 
sort, and what more wretched? when a man is preparing rocks for his own self on every side, and shoals, 
and precipices, and gulfs, and pits without number, while he has but one body, and is the slave of one 
belly. And if any thrust thee into a state office, thou wilt be a runaway, through fear of expense. Yet to 
thyself thou art laying up countless charges far more distressing than those, enlisting thyself for services 
not only more expensive, but also more dangerous, to be done for mammon, and not paying this tyrant a 
money contribution only, nor of bodily labor, torture to the soul, and grief, but even of thy blood itself, that 
thou mayest have some addition to thy property (miserable and sorrow-stricken man!) out of this 
barbarous slavery. Do you not see those who are taken day by day to the grave, how they are carried to 
tombs naked and destitute of all things, unable to take with them aught that is in the house, but bearing 
what clothes they have about them to the worm? Consider these day by day, and perchance the malady 
will abate, unless you mean even by such an occasion to be still more mad at the expensiveness of the 
funeral rites—for the malady is importunate, the disease terrible! This then is why we address you upon 
this subject at every meeting, and constantly foment your hearing, that at all events by your growing 
accustomed to such thoughts, some good many come. But be not contentious, for it is not only at the Day 
to come, but even before it, that this manifold malady brings with it sundry punishments. For if I were to 
tell you of those who pass their days in chains, or of one nailed to a lingering disease, or of one struggling 
with famine, or of any other thing whatsoever, I could point out no one who suffers so much as they do 
who love money. For what severer evil can befall one, than being hated by all men, than hating all men, 
than not having kindly feeling towards any, than being never satisfied, than being in a continual thirst, 
than struggling with a perpetual hunger, and that a more distressing one than what all men esteem such? 
than having pains day by day, than being never sober, than being continually in worries and harasses? For 
all these things, and more than these, are what the covetous set their shoulder to; in the midst of their 
gaining having no perception of pleasure, though scraping to themselves from all men, because of their 
desiring more. But in the case of their incurring a loss, if it be but of a farthing, they think they have 
suffered most grievously, and have been cast out of life itself. What language then can put these evils 
before you? And if their fate here be such, consider also what comes after this life, the being cast out of 
the kingdom, the pain that comes from hell, the perpetual chains, the outer darkness, the venomous 
worm, the gnashing of teeth, the affliction, the sore straitening, the rivers of fire, the furnaces that never 


get quenched. And gathering all these together, and weighing them against the pleasure of money, tear up 
now this disease root and branch, that so receiving the true riches, and being set free from this grievous 
poverty, thou mayest obtain the present blessings, and those to come, by the grace and love toward man, 
etc. 


HOMILY XIV 


ROM. VIII. 12, 13 


“Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live after the flesh. For if ye live after the flesh, 
ye shall die; but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live.” 


After showing how great the reward of a spiritual life is, and that it maketh Christ to dwell in us, and that 
it quickeneth our mortal bodies, and wingeth them to heaven, and rendereth the way of virtue easier, he 
next fitly introduces an exhortation to this purpose. “Therefore” we ought “not to live after the flesh.” But 
this is not what he says, for he words it in a much more striking and powerful way, thus, “we are debtors 
to the Spirit.” For saying, “we are debtors not to the flesh,” indicates this. And this is a point he is 
everywhere giving proof of, that what God hath done for us is not matter of debt, but of mere grace. But 
after this, what we do is no longer matter of free-will offering, but of debt. For when he saith, “Ye are 
bought with a price, be not ye the servants of men” (1 Cor. vii. 23); and when he writes, “Ye are not your 
own” (ib. vi. 19); and again in another passage he calls these selfsame things to their mind, in these 
words, “If (most mss. om. “if”) One died for all, then all died that they should not henceforth live unto 
themselves.” (2 Cor. v. 15.) And it is to establish this that he says here also, “We are debtors;” then since 
he said we are “not” debtors “to the flesh,” lest you should again take him to be speaking against the 
nature of the flesh, he does not leave speaking, but proceeds, “to live after the flesh.” For there are many 
things which we do owe it, as giving it food, warmth, and rest, medicine when out of health, clothing, and 
a thousand other attentions. To prevent your supposing then that it is this ministration he is for 
abrogating when he says, “We are not debtors to the flesh,” he explains it by saying, “to live after the 
flesh.” For the care that I am for abrogating is, he means, that which leadeth to sin, as I should be for its 
having what is healing to it. And this he shows further on. For when he says, “Make not provision for the 
flesh,” he does not pause at this, but adds, “to fulfil the lusts thereof.” (Rom. xiii. 14.) And this instruction 
he gives us here also, meaning, Let it have attention shown it indeed, for we do owe it this, yet let us not 
live according to the flesh, that is, let us not make it the mistress of our life. For it must be the follower, 
not the leader, and it is not it that must regulate our life, but the laws of the Spirit must it receive. Having 
then defined this point, and having proved that we are debtors to the Spirit, to show next for what 
benefits it is that we are debtors, he does not speak of those past (a thing which serves as a most striking 
proof of his judgment), but those which were to come; although even the former were enough for the 
purpose. Yet still he does not set them down in the present case, or mention even those unspeakable 
blessings, but the things to come. For a benefit once for all conferred does not, for the most part, draw 
men on so much as one which is expected, and is to come. After adding this then, he first uses the pains 
and ills that come of living after the flesh, to put them in fear, in the following words; “For if ye live after 
the flesh ye shall die,” so intimating to us that deathless death, punishment, and vengeance in hell. Or 
rather if one were to look accurately into this, such an one is, even in this present life, dead. And this we 
have made clear to you in the last discourse. “But if ye through the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live.” You see that it is not the essence of the body whereof we are discoursing, but the 
deeds of the flesh. For he does not say, “if ye through the Spirit do mortify” the essence “of the body,” but 
“the deeds of” it, and these not all deeds, but such as are evil. And this is plain in what follows: for if ye do 
this, “ye shall live,” he says. And how is it in the nature of things for this to be, if it was all deeds that his 
language applied to? for seeing and hearing and speaking and walking are deeds of the body; and if we 
mortify these, we shall be so far from living, that we shall have to suffer the punishment of a manslayer. 
What sort of deeds then does he mean us to mortify? Those which tend toward wickedness, those which 
go after vice, which there is no other way of mortifying save through the Spirit. For by killing yourself you 
may put an end to the others. And this you have no right to do. But to these (you can put an end) by the 
Spirit only. For if This be present, all the billows are laid low, and the passions cower under It, and nothing 
can exalt itself against us. So you see how it is on things to come, as I said before, that he grounds his 
exhortations to us, and shows that we are debtors not owing to what has been already done only. For the 
advantage of the Spirit is not this only, that He hath set us free from our former sins, but that He 
rendereth us impregnable against future ones, and counts us worthy of the immortal life. Then, to state 
another reward also, he proceeds: 


Ver. 14. “For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 


Now this is again a much greater honor than the first. And this is why he does not say merely, As many as 
live by the Spirit of God, but, “as many as are led by the Spirit of God,” to show that he would have Him 
use such power over our life as a pilot doth over a ship, or a charioteer over a pair of horses. And it is not 
the body only, but the soul itself too, that he is for setting under reins of this sort. For he would not have 
even that independent, but place its authority also under the power of the Spirit. For lest through a 
confidence in the Gift of the Font they should turn negligent of their conversation after it, he would say, 
that even supposing you receive baptism, yet if you are not minded to be “led by the Spirit” afterwards, 


you lose the dignity bestowed upon you, and the pre-eminence of your adoption. This is why he does not 
say, As many as have received the Spirit, but, “as many as are led by the Spirit,” that is, as many as live up 
to this all their life long, “they are the sons of God.” Then since this dignity was given to the Jews also, for 
it says, “I said ye are Gods, and all of you children of the Most High” (Ps. Ixxxii. 6); and again, “I have 
nourished and brought up children” (Is. i. 2); and so, “Israel is My first-born” (Ex. iv. 22); and Paul too 
says, “Whose is the adoption” (Rom. ix. 4)—he next asserts the great difference between the latter and the 
former honor. For though the names are the same, he means, still, the things are not the same. And of 
these points he gives a clear demonstration, by introducing a comparison drawn both from the persons so 
advanced (katorthounton) and from what was given them, and from what was to come. And first he shows 
what they of old had given them. What then was this? “A spirit of bondage:” and so he thus proceeds, 


Ver. 15. “For ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear.” 


Then not staying to mention that which stands in contradistinction to bondage, that is, the spirit of 
freedom, he has named what is far greater, that of adoption, through which he at the same time brings in 
the other, saying, “But ye have received the Spirit of adoption.” 


But this is plain. But what the spirit of bondage may be, is not so plain, and there is need of making it 
clearer. Now what he says is so far from being clear, that it is in fact very perplexing. For the people of the 
Jews did not receive the Spirit. What then is his meaning here? It is the letter he giveth this name to, for 
spiritual it was, and so he called the Law spiritual also, and the water from the Rock, and the Manna. “For 
they did eat,” he says, “of the same spiritual meat, and all drank of the same spiritual drink.” (1 Cor. x. 3, 
4.) And to the Rock he gives this name, when he says, “For they drank of that spiritual Rock which 
followed them.” Now it is because all the rites then wrought were above nature that he calls them 
spiritual, and not because those who then partook of them received the Spirit. And in what sense were 
those letters, letters of bondage? Set before yourself the whole dispensation, and then you will have a 
clear view of this also. For recompenses were with them close at hand, and the reward followed forthwith, 
being at once proportionate, and like a kind of daily ration given to domestic servants, and terrors in 
abundance came to their height before their eyes, and their purifications concerned their bodies, and 
their continency extended but to their actions. But with us it is not so, since the imagination even and the 
conscience getteth purged out. For He does not say, “Thou shalt do no murder,” only, but even thou shalt 
not be angry: so too, it is not, “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” but thou shalt not look unchastely. So that 
it is not to be from fear of present punishment, but out of desire towards Himself, that both our being 
habitually virtuous, and all our single good deeds are to come. Neither doth he promise a land flowing 
with milk and honey, but maketh us joint-heir with the Only-Begotten, so making us by every means stand 
aloof from things present, and promising to give such things especially as are worth the acceptance of 
men made sons of God, nothing, that is, of a sensible kind or corporeal, but spiritual all of them. And so 
they, even if they had the name of sons, were but as slaves; but we as having been made free, have 
received the adoption, and are waiting for Heaven. And with them He discoursed through the intervention 
of others, with us by Himself. And all that they did was through the impulse of fear, but the spiritual act 
through a coveting and a vehement desire. And this they show by the fact of their overstepping the 
commandments. They, as hirelings and obstinate persons, so never left murmuring: but these do all for the 
pleasing of the Father. So too they blasphemed when they had benefits done them: but we are thankful at 
being jeoparded. And if there be need of punishing both of us upon our sinning, even in this case the 
difference is great. For it is not on being stoned and branded and maimed by the priests, as they were, 
that we are brought round. But it is enough for us to be cast out from our Father’s table, and to be out of 
sight for certain days. And with the Jews the honor of adoption was one of name only, but here the reality 
followed also, the cleansing of Baptism, the giving of the Spirit, the furnishing of the other blessings. And 
there are several other points besides, which go to show our high birth and their low condition. After 
intimating all these then by speaking of the Spirit, and fear, and the adoption, he gives a fresh proof again 
of having the Spirit of adoption. Now what is this? That “we cry, Abba, Father.” And how great this is, the 
initiated know (St. Cyr. Jer. Cat. 23, S:11, p. 276, O.T.), being with good reason bidden to use this word 
first in the Prayer of the initiated. What then, it may be said, did not they also call God Father? Dost thou 
not hear Moses, when he says, “Thou desertedst the God that begot thee?” (Deut. xxxii. 15. LXX.) Dost 
thou not hear Malachi reproaching them, and saying, that “one God formed you,” and there is “one Father 
of you all?” (Mal. ii. 10. LXX.) Still, if these words and others besides are used, we do not find them 
anywhere calling God by the name, or praying in this language. But we all, priests and laymen, rulers and 
ruled, are ordered to pray herein. And this is the first language we give utterance to, after those 
marvellous throes, and that strange and unusual mode of labor. If in any other instances they so called 
Him, that was only of their own mind. But those in the state of grace do it through being moved by the in- 
working of the Spirit. For as there is a Spirit of Wisdom, after which they that were unwise became wise, 
and this discloses itself in their teaching: and a Spirit of Power there is, whereby the feeble raised up the 
dead, and drove out devils; a Spirit also of the gift of healing, and a Spirit of prophecy, and a Spirit of 
tongues, so also a Spirit of adoption. And as we know the Spirit of prophecy, in that he who hath it 
foretelleth things to come, not speaking of his own mind, but moved by the Grace; so too is the Spirit of 
adoption, whereby he that is gifted with it calleth God, Father, as moved by the Spirit. Wishing to express 
this as a most true descent, he used also the Hebrew tongue, for he does not say only, “Father,” but “Abba, 
Father,” which name is a special sign of true-born children to their fathers. After mentioning then the 
diversity resulting from their conversation, that resulting from the grace which had been given, and that 


from their freedom, he brings forward another demonstration of the superiority which goes with this 
adoption. Now of what kind is this? 


Ver. 16. “The Spirit Itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children of God.” 


For it is not from the language merely, he says, that I make my assertion, but from the cause out of which 
the language has its birth; since it is from the Spirit suggesting it that we so speak. And this in another 
passage he has put into plainer words, thus: “God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, 
crying, Abba Father.” (Gal. iv. 6.) And what is that, “Spirit beareth witness with spirit?” The Comforter, he 
means, with that Gift, which is given unto us. For it is not of the Gift alone that it is the voice, but of the 
Comforter also who gave the Gift, He Himself having taught us through the Gift so to speak. But when the 
“Spirit beareth witness” what farther place for doubtfulness? For if it were a man, or angel, or archangel, 
or any other such power that promised this, then there might be reason in some doubting. But when it is 
the Highest Essence that bestoweth this Gift, and “beareth witness” by the very words He bade us use in 
prayer, who would doubt any more of our dignity? For not even when the Emperor elects any one, and 
proclaims in all men’s hearing the honor done him, does anybody venture to gainsay. 


Ver. 17. “And if children, then heirs.” 


Observe how he enhances the Gift by little and little. For since it is a possible case to be children, and yet 
not become heirs (for it is not by any means all children that are heirs), he adds this besides—that we are 
heirs. But the Jews, besides their not having the same adoption as we, were also cast out from the 
inheritance. For “He will miserably destroy those wicked men, and will let out the vineyard to other 
husbandmen” (Matt. xxi. 41): and before this, He said that “many shall come from the East and from the 
West, and shall sit down with Abraham, but the children of the Kingdom shall be cast out.” (ib. viii. 11, 
12.) But even here he does not pause, but sets down something even greater than this. What may this be 
then? That we are heirs of God; and so he adds, “heirs of God.” And what is more still, that we are not 
simply heirs, but also “joints heirs with Christ.” Observe how ambitious he is of bringing us near to the 
Master. For since it is not all children that are heirs, he shows that we are both children and heirs; next, 
as it is not all heirs that are heirs to any great amount, he shows that we have this point with us too, as we 
are heirs of God. Again, since it were possible to be God’s heir, but in no sense “joint heir with” the Only- 
Begotten, he shows that we have this also. And consider his wisdom. For after throwing the distasteful 
part into a short compass, when he was saying what was to become of such as “live after the flesh,” for 
instance, that they “shall die,” when he comes to the more soothing part, he leadeth forth his discourse 
into a large room, and so expands it on the recompense of rewards, and in pointing out that the gifts too 
are manifold and great. For if even the being a child were a grace unspeakable, just think how great a 
thing it is to be heir! But if this be great, much more is it to be “joint heir.” Then to show that the Gift is 
not of grace only, and to give at the same time a credibility to what he says, he proceeds, “If so be that we 
suffer with Him, that we may be also glorified together.” If, he would say, we be sharers with Him in what 
is painful, much more shall it be so in what is good. For He who bestowed such blessings upon those who 
had wrought no good, how, when He seeth them laboring and suffering so much, shall he do else than give 
them greater requital? Having then shown that the thing was a matter of return, to make men give credit 
to what was said, and prevent any from doubting, he shows further that it has the virtue of a gift. The one 
he showed, that what was said might gain credit even with those that doubted, and that the receivers of it 
might not feel ashamed as being evermore receiving salvation for nought; and the other, that you might 
see that God outdoeth the toils by His recompenses. And the one he has shown in the words, “If so be that 
we suffer with Him, that we may be also glorified together.” But the other in proceeding to add; 


Ver. 18. “The sufferings of the present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in (Gr. eis) us.” 


In what went before, he requires of the spiritual man the correcting of his habits (Mar. and 6 mss. 
passions), where he says, “Ye are not debtors to live after the flesh,” that such an one, for instance, should 
be above lust, anger, money, vainglory, grudging. But here having reminded them of the whole gift, both 
as given and as to come, and raised him up aloft with hopes, and placed him near to Christ, and showed 
him to be a joint-heir of the Only-Begotten; he now leads him forth with confidence even to dangers. For 
to get the better of the evil affections in us, is not the same thing with bearing up under those trials, 
scourges, famine, plunderings, bonds, chains, executions. For these last required much more of a noble 
and vigorous spirit. And observe how he at once allays and rouses the spirit of the combatants. For after 
he had shown that the rewards were greater than the labors, he both exhorts to greater efforts, and yet 
will not let them be elated, as being still outdone by the crowns given in requital. And in another passage 
he says, “For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory” (2 Cor. iv. 17): it being the deeper sort of persons he was then speaking to. Here, 
however, he does not allow that the afflictions were light; but still he mingles comfort with them by the 
compensation which good things to come afford, in the words, “For I reckon that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared,” and he does not say, with the rest (anesin) that is to come, 
but what is much greater, “with the glory which is to come.” For it does not follow, that where rest is there 
is glory; but that where glory is there is rest, does follow: then as he had said that it is to come, he shows 
that it already is. For he does not say, that which is to be, but “which shall be revealed in us,” as if already 


existing but unrevealed. As also in another place he said in clearer words, “Our life is hid with Christ in 
God.” Be then of a good heart about it. For already hath it been prepared, and awaiteth thy labors. But if 
it vexes you that it is yet to come, rather let this very thing rejoice you. For it is owing to its being great 
and unutterable, and transcending our present condition, that it is stored up there. And so he has not put 
barely “the sufferings of this present time,” but he speaks so as to show that it is not in quality only, but in 
quantity also, that the other life has the advantage. For these sufferings, whatever they are, are attached 
to our present life; but the blessings to come reach themselves out over ages without end. And since he 
had no way of giving a particular description of these, or of putting them before us in language, he gives 
them a name from what seems to be specially an object of desire with us, “glory.” For the summit of 
blessings and the sum of them, this seems to be. And to urge the hearer on in another way also, he gives a 
loftiness to his discourse by the mention of the creation, gaining two points by what he is next saying, the 
contempt of things present, and the desire of things to come, and a third beside these, or rather the first, 
is the showing how the human race is cared for on God’s part and in what honor He holds our nature. And 
besides this, all the doctrines of the philosophers, which they had framed for themselves about this world, 
as a sort of cobweb or child’s mound, he throws down with this one doctrine. But that these things may 
stand in a clearer light, let us hear the Apostle’s own language. 


Ver. 19, 20. “For the earnest expectation of the creation waiteth,” he says, “for the revelation of the sons 
of God. For the creation was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected 
the same in hope.” 


And the meaning is something of this kind. The creation itself is in the midst of its pangs, waiting for and 
expecting these good things whereof we have just now spoken. For “earnest expectation” (apokaradokia, 
looking out) implies expecting intensely. And so his discourse becomes more emphatic, and he personifies 
this whole world as the prophets also do, when they introduce the floods clapping their hands, and little 
hills leaping, and mountains skipping, not that we are to fancy them alive, or ascribe any reasoning power 
to them, but that we may learn the greatness of the blessings, so great as to reach even to things without 
sense also. The very same thing they do many times also in the case of afflicting things, since they bring in 
the vine lamenting, and the wine too, and the mountains, and the boardings of the Temple howling, and in 
this case too it is that we may understand the extremity of the evils. It is then in imitation of these that the 
Apostle makes a living person of the creature here, and says that it groaneth and travaileth: not that he 
heard any groan conveyed from the earth and heaven to him, but that he might show the exceeding 
greatness of the good things to come; and the desire of freedom from the ills which now pervaded them. 
“For the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected the 
same.” What is the meaning of, “the creation was made subject to vanity?” Why that it became 
corruptible. For what cause, and on what account? On account of thee, O man. For since thou hast taken a 
body mortal and liable to suffering, the earth too hath received a curse, and brought forth thorns and 
thistles. But that the heaven, when it is waxen old along with the earth, is to change afterwards to a better 
portion (Ihexin v. p. 384) hear from the Prophet in his words; “Thou, O Lord, from the beginning hast 
founded the earth, and the heavens are the work of Thy hands. They shall perish, but thou shalt endure; 
and they all shall wax old as doth a garment, and as a cloak shalt Thou fold them up, and they shall be 
changed.” (Ps. cii. 25, 26.) Isaiah too declares the same, when he says, “Look to the heaven above, and 
upon the earth beneath, for the heavens are as a firmament of smoke, and the earth shall wax old like a 
garment, and they that dwell therein shall perish in like manner.” (Is. li. 6.). Now you see in what sense 
the creation is “in bondage to vanity,” and how it is to be freed from the ruined state. For the one says, 
“Thou shalt fold them up as a garment, and they shall be changed;” and Isaiah says, “and they that dwell 
therein shall perish in like manner,” not of course meaning an utter perishing. For neither do they that 
dwell therein, mankind, that is, undergo such an one, but a temporary one, and through it they are 
changed into an incorruptible (1 Cor. xv. 53) state, and so therefore will the creature be. And all this he 
showed by the way, by his saying “in like manner” (2 Pet. iii. 13), which Paul also says farther on. At 
present, however, he speaks about the bondage itself, and shows for what reason it became such, and 
gives ourselves as the cause of it. What then? Was it harshly treated on another’s account? By no means, 
for it was on my account that it was made. What wrong then is done it, which was made for my sake, when 
it suffereth these things for my correction? Or, indeed, one has no need to moot the question of right and 
wrong at all in the case of things void of soul and feeling. But Paul, since he had made it a living person, 
makes use of none of these topics I have mentioned, but another kind of language, as desiring to comfort 
the hearer with the utmost advantage. And of what kind is this? What have you to say? he means. It was 
evil intreated for thy sake, and became corruptible; yet it has had no wrong done it. For incorruptible will 
it be for thy sake again. This then is the meaning of “in hope.” But when he says, it was “not willingly” 
that it was made subject, it is not to show that it is possessed of judgment that he says so, but that you 
may learn that the whole is brought about by Christ’s care, and this is no achievement of its own. And now 
say in what hope? 


Ver. 21. “That the creature itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption.” 


Now what is this creation? Not thyself alone, but that also which is thy inferior, and partaketh not of 
reason or sense, this too shall be a sharer in thy blessings. For “it shall be freed,” he says, “from the 
bondage of corruption,” that is, it shall no longer be corruptible, but shall go along with the beauty given 
to thy body; just as when this became corruptible, that became corruptible also; so now it is made 


incorruptible, that also shall follow it too. And to show this he proceeds. (eis) “Into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God.” That is, because of their liberty. For as a nurse who is bringing up a king’s child, 
when he has come to his father’s power, does herself enjoy the good things along with him, thus also is 
the creation, he means. You see how in all respects man takes the lead, and that it is for his sake that all 
things are made. See how he solaces the struggler, and shows the unspeakable love of God toward man. 
For why, he would say, dost thou fret at thy temptations? thou art suffering for thyself, the creation for 
thee. Nor does he solace only, but also shows what he says to be trustworthy. For if the creation which 
was made entirely for thee is “in hope,” much more oughtest thou to be, through whom the creation is to 
come to the enjoyment of those good things. Thus men (3 mss. fathers) also when a son is to appear at his 
coming to a dignity, clothe even the servants with a brighter garment, to the glory of the son; so will God 
also clothe the creature with incorruption for the glorious liberty of the children. 


Ver. 22. “For we know that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now.” 


Observe, how he shames the hearer, saying almost, Be not thou worse than the creation, neither find a 
pleasure in resting in things present. Not only ought we not to cling to them, but even to groan over the 
delay of our departure hence. For if the creation doth this, much more oughtest thou to do so, honored 
with reason as thou art. But as this was not yet enough to force their attention, he proceeds. 


Ver. 23. “And not only they, but ourselves also, which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves 
groan within ourselves.” 


That is, having had a taste of the things to come. For even if any should be quite stone hard, he means 
what has been given already is enough to raise him up, and draw him off from things present, and to wing 
him after things to come in two ways, both by the greatness of the things that are given, and by the fact 
that, great and numerous as they are, they are but first-fruits. For if the first-fruits be so great that we are 
thereby freed even from our sins, and attain to righteousness and sanctification, and that those of that 
time both drave out devils, and raised the dead by their shadow (Acts v. 15), or garments (ib. xix. 12), 
consider how great the whole must be. And if the creation, devoid as it is of mind and reason, and though 
in ignorance of these things, yet groaneth, much more should we. Next, that he may give the heretics no 
handle, or seem to be disparaging our present world, we groan, he says, not as finding fault with the 
present system, but through a desire of those greater things. And this he shows in the words, “Waiting for 
the adoption.” What dost thou say, let me hear? Thou didst insist on it at every turn, and didst cry aloud, 
that we were already made sons, and now dost thou place this good thing among hopes, writing that we 
must needs wait for it? Now it is to set this right by the sequel that he says, “to wit, the redemption of our 
body.” That is, the perfect glory. Our lot indeed is at present uncertainty to our last breath, since many of 
us that were sons have become dogs and prisoners. But if we decease with a good hope, then is the gift 
unmovable, and clearer, and greater, having no longer any change to fear from death and sin. Then 
therefore will the grace be secure, when our body shall be freed from death and its countless ailments (or 
passions). For this is full redemption (apolutrosis), not a redemption only, but such, that we shall never 
again return to our former captivity. For that thou mayest not be perplexed at hearing so much of glory 
without getting any distinct knowledge of it, he partially exposes to thy view the things to come, setting 
before thee the change of thy body (Gr. changing thy body), and along with it the change of the whole 
creation. And this he has put in a clearer light in another passage, where he says, “Who shall change our 
vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious Body.” (Phil. iii. 21.) And in another place again 
he writes and says, “But when this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory.” (1 Cor. xv. 54.) But to show, that with the 
corruption of the body the constitution of the things of this life will also come to an end, he wrote again 
elsewhere, “For the fashion of this world passeth away.” (1 Cor. vii. 31.) 


Ver. 24. “For we are saved by hope,” he says. 


Now since he had dwelt upon the promise of the things to come, and this seemed to pain the weaker 
hearer, if the blessings are all matter of hope; after proving before that they are surer than things present 
and visible, and discoursing at large on the gifts already given, and showing that we have received the 
first fruits of those good things, lest we should seek our all in this world, and be traitors to the nobility 
that faith gives us, he says, “For we are (Gr. were) saved by hope.” And this is about what he means. We 
are not to seek our all in this life, but to have hope also. For this is the only gift that we brought in to God, 
believing Him in what He promised shall come, and it was by this way alone we were saved. If then we 
lose this hope, we have lost all that was of our own contributing. For I put you this question, he would say, 
Wert thou not liable for countless sins? wert thou not in despair? wert thou not under sentence? were not 
all out of heart about thy salvation? What then saved thee? It was thy hoping in God alone, and trusting to 
Him about His promises and gifts, and nothing besides hadst thou to bring in. If it was this then that 
saved thee, hold it fast now also. For that which afforded thee so great blessings, to a certainty will not 
deceive thee in regard to things to come. For in that it found thee dead, and ruined, and a prisoner, and an 
enemy, and yet made thee a friend, and a son, and a freeman, and righteous, and a joint-heir, and yielded 
such great things as no one ever expected even, how, after such munificence and attachment, will it 
betray thee in what is to follow? Say not to me, hopes again! expectations again! faith again! For it is in 
this way thou wert saved from the beginning, and this dowry was the only one that thou didst bring in to 


the Bridegroom. Hold it then fast and keep it: for if thou demandest to have everything in this world, thou 
hast lost that well-doing of thine, through which thou didst become bright, and this is why he proceeds to 
say, “But hope that is seen is not hope; for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for?” 


Ver. 25.—”But if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it.” 


That is, if thou art to be looking for everything in this world, what need is there for hope? What is hope 
then? It is feeling confidence in things to come. What great demand then doth God make upon thee, since 
He Himself giveth thee blessings quite entire from His own stores? One thing only, hope, He asks of thee, 
that thou too mayest have somewhat of thine own to contribute toward thy salvation. And this he 
intimates in what he proceeds with: “For if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for 
it.” As then God crowneth him that undergoes labors, and hardnesses, and countless toils, so doth He him 
that hopeth. For the name of patience belongs to hard work and much endurance. Yet even this He hath 
granted to the man that hopeth, that He might solace the wearied soul. And then to show that for this 
light task we enjoy abundant aid, he proceeds: 


Ver. 26. “Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities.” 


For the one point is thy own, that of patience, but the other comes of the Spirit’s furnishings, Who also 
cherisheth (Gr. anointeth) thee unto this hope, and through it again lighteneth thy labors. Then that thou 
mightest know that it is not in thy labors only and dangers that this grace standeth by thee, but even in 
things the most easy seemingly, it worketh with thee, and on all occasions bears its part in the alliance, he 
proceeds to say, 


“For we know not what we should pray for as we ought.” 


And this he said to show the Spirit’s great concern about us, and also to instruct them not to think for 
certainty that those things are desirable which to man’s reasonings appear so. For since it was likely that 
they, when they were scourged, and driven out, and suffering grievances without number, should be 
seeking a respite, and ask this favor of God, and think it was advantageous to them, by no means (he says) 
suppose that what seem blessings to you really are so. For we need the Spirit’s aid even to do this. So 
feeble is man, and such a nothing by himself. For this is why he says, “For we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought.” In order that the learner might not feel any shame at his ignorance, he does not 
say, ye know not, but, “we know not.” And that he did not say this merely to seem moderate, he plainly 
shows from other passages. For he desired in his prayers unceasingly to see Rome. Yet the time when he 
obtained it was not at once when he desired it. And for “the thorn” that was given him “in the flesh” (2 
Cor. xii. 8), that is the dangers, he often besought God, and was entirely unsuccessful. And so was Moses, 
who in the Old Testament prays to see Palestine (Deut. iii. 26), and Jeremiah when he made supplication 
for the Jews (Jer. xv. 1), and Abraham when he interceded for the people of Sodom. “But the Spirit Itself 
maketh intercession for us with groanings which cannot be uttered.” This statement is not clear, owing to 
the cessation of many of the wonders which then used to take place. Wherefore I must needs inform you 
of the state of things at that time, and in this way the rest of the subject will be cleared. What therefore 
was the state of things then? God did in those days give to all that were baptized certain excellent gifts, 
and the name that these had was spirits. For “the spirits of the Prophets,” it says, “are subject to the 
prophets.” (1 Cor. xiv. 32.) And one had the gift of prophecy and foretold things to come; and another of 
wisdom, and taught the many; and another of healings, and cured the sick; and another of miracles, and 
raised the dead; another of tongues, and spoke different languages. And with all these there was also a 
gift of prayer, which also was called a spirit, and he that had this prayed for all the people. For since we 
are ignorant of much that is profitable for us and ask things that are not profitable, the gift of prayer 
came into some particular person of that day, and what was profitable for all the whole Church alike, he 
was the appointed person to ask for in behalf of all, and the instructor of the rest. Spirit then is the name 
that he gives here to the grace of this character, and the soul that receiveth the grace, and intercedeth to 
God, and groaneth. For he that was counted worthy of such grace as this, standing with much 
compunction, and with many mental groanings falling before God, asked the things that were profitable 
for all. And of this the Deacon of the present day is a symbol when he offers up the prayers for the people. 
This then is what Paul means when he says, “the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groanings 
that cannot be uttered.” 


Ver. 27. “But He that searcheth the hearts.” 


You see that it is not about the Comforter that he is speaking, but about the spiritual heart. Since if this 
were not so, he ought to have said, “He that searcheth” the Spirit. But that thou mayest learn that the 
language is meant of a spiritual man, who has the gift of prayer, he proceeds, “And he that searcheth the 
hearts knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit,” that is, of the spiritual man. 


“Because he maketh intercession for the saints according to the will of God.” 
Not (he means) that he informs God as if ignorant, but this is done that we may learn to pray for proper 


things, and to ask of God what is pleasing to Him. For this is what the “according to God” is. And so this 
was with a view to solace those that came to Him, and to yield them excellent instruction. For He that 


furnished the gifts, and gave besides blessings without number, was the Comforter. Hence it says, “all 
these things worketh one and the self-same Spirit.” (1 Cor. xii. 11.) And it is for our instruction that this 
takes place, and to show the love of the Spirit, it condescendeth even to this. And it is from this that the 
person praying getteth heard, because the prayer is made “according to the will of God.” 


You see from how many points he instructs them in the love that was shown them and the honor that was 
done them. And what is there that God hath not done for us? The world He hath made corruptible for us, 
and again for us incorruptible. He suffered His Prophets to be ill-treated for our sake, sent them into 
captivity for us, let them fall into the furnace, and undergo ills without number. Nay, He made them 
prophets for us, and the Apostles also He made for us. He gave up for us His Only-Begotten, He punisheth 
the devil for us, He hath seated us on the Right Hand, He was reproached for us. “For the reproaches of 
them that reproached thee,” it says, “fell upon me.” (Ps. lxix. 9.) Yet still, when we are drawing back after 
so great favor, He leaveth us not, but again entreats, and on our account inciteth others to entreat for us, 
that He may show us favor. And so it was with Moses. For to him He says, “Let Me alone, that I may blot 
them out” (Ex. xxxii. 10), that He might drive him upon supplicating on their behalf. And now He doth the 
same thing. Hence He gave the gift of prayer. But this He doth, not as Himself standing in need of 
entreaty, but that we might not, from being saved without effort (haplhos), grow indifferent. For this cause 
it is on account of David, and of this person and that, He often says, that He is reconciled with them, to 
establish again this very thing, that the reconciliation may be with all due formality. Still He would have 
looked more loving toward man, if it had not been through this and the other prophet, but of Himself, that 
He told them that He ceased to be wroth. But the reason of His not holding to that point was, that this 
ground of reconciliation might not become an occasion for listlessness. Wherefore to Jeremiah also He 
said, “Pray not for this people, for I will not hear thee” (Jer. xi. 14), not as wishing to stop his praying (for 
He earnestly longeth for our salvation), but to terrify them: and this the prophet also seeing did not cease 
praying. And that you may see that it was not through a wish to turn him from it, but to shame them that 
He said this, hear what it says. “Seest thou not what these are doing?” (Ez. viii. 6, not verbally from LXX.) 
And when He says to the city “Though thou wash thee with nitre, and take thee much soap (Gr. herb), yet 
thou art stained before Me” (Jer. ii. 22), it is not that He may cast them into despair that He so speaks, but 
that He may rouse them to repentance. For as in the case of the Ninevites, by giving the sentence without 
limitation, and holding out no good hope, He scared them the more, and led them to repentance, so He 
doth here also, both to rouse them, and to render the prophet more venerated, that in this way at least 
they may hear him. Then, since they kept on in a state of incurable madness, and were not to be sobered 
even by the rest being carried away, he first exhorts them to remain there. But when they kept not up to 
this, but deserted to Egypt, this indeed He allowed them, but requires of them not to desert to irreligion 
as well as to Egypt. (Jer. xliv. 8.) But when they did not comply in this either, He sendeth the prophet along 
with them, so that they might not after all suffer total wreck. (Ver. 28.) For since they did not follow Him 
when He called, He next followeth them to discipline them, and hinder their being hurried further into 
vice, and as a father full of affection does a child who takes all treatment in the same peevish way, 
conducting him about everywhere with himself, and following him about. This was the reason why He sent 
not Jeremiah only into Egypt, but also Ezekiel into Babylon, and they did not refuse to go. For when they 
found their Master love the people exceedingly, they continued themselves to do so likewise. Much as ifa 
right-minded servant were to take compassion upon an intractable son when he saw his father grieving 
and lamenting about him. And what was there that they did not suffer for them? They were sawn asunder, 
they were driven out, they were reproached, they were stoned, they underwent numberless grievances. 
And after all this they would run back to them. Samuel, for instance, ceased not to mourn for Saul, 
miserably insulted as he was by him, and injured irreparably. (1 Sam. xv. 35.) Still he held none of these 
things in remembrance. And for the people of the Jews, Jeremiah has composed Lamentations in writing. 
And when the general of the Persians had given him liberty to dwell securely, and with perfect freedom, 
wherever he pleased, he preferred above dwelling at home the affliction of the people, and their hard 
durance in a strange land. (Jer. xi. 5.) So Moses left the palace and the sort of living herein, and hasted to 
be among their calamities. And Daniel abode for twenty days following without food, pinching himself 
with the most severe fast, that he might reconcile God to them. (Dan. x. 2.) And the three Children too, 
when in the furnace, and so fierce a fire, put up a supplication for them. For it was not on their account 
that they were grieved, as they were saved; but since they considered that then was the time for the 
greatest boldness of speech, they consequently prayed in their behalf; hence too they said, “In a contrite 
heart and an humble spirit let us be accepted.” (Song. ver. 16.) For them Joshua also rent his garments. 
(Josh. vii. 6.) For them Ezekiel too wailed and lamented when he saw them cut down. (Ez. ix. 8.) And 
Jeremy said, “Let me alone, I will weep bitterly.” (Is. xxii. 4.) And before this, when he did not venture 
openly to pray for a remittance of their sad estate, he sought for some limited period, when he says, “How 
long, O, Lord?” (ib. vi. 11.) For full of affectionateness is the whole race of the saints. Wherefore also St. 
Paul saith, “Put on therefore, as the elect saints of God, bowels of mercy, kindness, humbleness of mind.” 
(Col. iii. 12.) You see the strict propriety of the word, and how he would have us continually merciful. For 
he does not say, “show mercy” only, but put it on, that like as our garment is always with us, so may mercy 
be. And he does not say merely mercy, but “bowels of mercy,” that we may imitate the natural affection of 
relations. 


But we do just the contrary, and if any one comes to ask a single penny of us, we insult them, abuse them, 
call them impostors. Dost thou not shudder, man, and blush to call him an impostor for bread? Why even 
supposing such an one is practising imposture, he deserves to be pitied for it, because he is so pressed 


with famine as to put on such a character. This then is a reproach to our cruelty. For since we had not the 
heart to bestow with readiness, they are compelled to practise a great many arts, so as to put a cheat off 
upon our inhumanity, and to soften down our harshness. Now if it was gold and silver that he asked of 
thee, then there would be some reason in thy suspicions. But if it is necessary food that he comes to thee 
for, why be showing thyself wise so unseasonably, and take so over exact an account of him, accusing him 
of idleness and sloth? For if we must talk in this way, it is not others but ourselves that we ought to 
address. When therefore thou art going to God to ask forgiveness for thy sins, then call these words to 
mind, and thou wilt know thou deservest to have these things said to thee by God, much more than the 
poor man by thee. And yet God hath never said such words to thee as “Stand off, since thou art an 
impostor, always coming to church and hearing My laws, but when abroad, setting gold, and pleasure 
(epithumian), and friendship, and in fact anything above My commandments. And now thou makest thyself 
humble, but when thy prayers are over thou art bold, and cruel, and inhuman. Get thee hence, therefore, 
and never come to Me any more.” Yet this, and more than this, we deserve to have said to us; but still He 
never did reproach us in any such way, but is long-suffering and fulfils everything on His own part, and 
gives us more than we ask for. Calling this to mind then, let us relieve the poverty of those that beg of us, 
and if they do impose upon us, let us not be over exact about it. For such a salvation is it that we ourselves 
require, one with pardon, with kindness (philanthropias), with much mercy along with it. For it is not 
possible, it certainly is not, if our estate were searched into strictly, that we should ever be saved, but we 
must needs be punished and brought to ruin altogether. Let us not then be bitter judges of others lest we 
also get a strict account demanded of us. For we have sins that are too great to plead any excuse. And 
therefore let us show more mercy towards those who have committed inexcusable sins, that we also may 
lay up for ourselves the like mercy beforehand. And yet be as large-hearted as we may, we shall never be 
able to contribute such love toward man as we stand in need of at the hand of a God that loveth man. How 
then is it other than monstrous, when we are in need of so many things ourselves, to be over exact with 
our fellow servants, and do all we can against ourselves? For thou dost not in this way so much prove him 
unworthy of thy liberality, as thyself of God’s love toward man. For he that deals over exactly with his 
fellow servant, will be the more sure to find the like treatment at God’s hand. Let us not speak against 
ourselves, but even if they come out of idleness or wilfulness, let us bestow. For we also do many sins 
through wilfulness, or rather we do them all through wilfulness, and yet God doth not presently call us to 
punishment, but gives us a set time for penance, nurturing us day by day, disciplining us, teaching us, 
supplying us with all other things, that we too may emulate this mercy of His. Let us then quell this 
cruelty, let us cast out this brutal spirit, as benefiting thereby ourselves rather than others. For to these 
we give money, and bread, and clothing, but for ourselves we are laying up beforehand very great glory, 
and such as there is no putting into words. For we receive again our bodies incorruptible, and are 
glorified together and reign together with Christ. And how great this is we shall see from hence—or 
rather there is no means of making us see it clearly now. But to start from our present blessings, and to 
get from them at least some kind of scanty notice of it, I will endeavor so far as I may be able to put 
before you what I have been speaking of. Tell me then, if when you were grown old, and were living in 
poverty, and any one were to promise suddenly to make you young, and to bring you to the very prime of 
life, and to render you very strong, and preeminently beautiful, and were to give you the kingdom of the 
whole earth for a thousand years, a kingdom in the state of the deepest peace, what is there that you 
would not choose to do, and to suffer to gain this promise? (4 mss. and Sav. Mar. object.) See then, Christ 
promises not this, but much more than this. For the distance between old age and youth is not to be 
compared with the difference of corruption and incorruption, nor that of a kingdom and poverty to that of 
the present glory and the future, but the difference is that of dreams and a reality. Or rather I have yet 
said nothing to the purpose, since there is no language capable of setting before you the greatness of the 
difference between things to come and things present. And as for time, there is no place for the idea of 
difference. For what mode is there for a man to compare with our present state a life that hath no limit? 
And as for the peace it is as far removed from any present peace, as peace is different from war; and for 
the incorruption, it is as much better as a clear pearl is than a clod of clay. Or rather, say as great a thing 
as one may, nothing can put it before you. For were I even to compare the beauty of our bodies then to the 
light of the sunbeam, or the brightest lightning, I shall not yet be saying aught that is worthy of that 
brilliancy. Now for such things as these what money so much that it were not worth the while to give up? 
what bodies, or rather what souls is it not worth one’s while to give up? At present if any one were to lead 
thee into the palace, and in presence of all were to give thee an opportunity of conversing with the king, 
and make thee sit at his table, and join in his fare, thou wouldest call thyself the happiest of men. But 
when you are to go up to Heaven, and stand by the King of the universe Himself, and to vie with angels in 
brightness, and to enjoy even that unutterable glory, do you hesitate whether you ought to give up money? 
whereas if you had to put off life itself, you ought to leap and exult, and mount on wings of pleasure. But 
you, that you may get an office (archen), as a place to pillage from (for call a thing of this sort gain, I 
cannot), put all you have to hazard, and after borrowing of others, will, if need be, pawn your wife and 
children too without hesitation. 


But when the kingdom of Heaven is set before you, that office (archhes) which hath none to supersede 
you in it, and God bids you take not a part of a corner of the earth, but the whole of Heaven entirely, are 
you hesitating, and reluctant, and gaping after money, and forgetful that if the parts of that Heaven which 
we see are so fair and delightful, how greatly so must the upper Heaven be, and the Heaven of Heaven? 
But since we have as yet no means of seeing this with our bodily eyes, ascend in thy thought, and standing 
above this Heaven, look up unto that Heaven beyond this, into that height without a bound, into that Light 


surcharged with awe, into the crowds of the Angels, into the endless ranks of Archangels, into the rest of 
the incorporeal Powers. And then lay hold again of the image (cf. Plat. Rep. vii. p. 516) thereof we have, 
after coming down from above, and make a sketch of the estate of a king with us, as his men in gold 
armor, and his pairs of white mules proudly decked with gold, and his chariots set with jewels and his 
snow-like cushions (stromnen Poll. x. 41), and the spangles that flutter about the chariot, and the dragons 
shaped out in the silken hangings, and the shields with their gold bosses, and the straps that reach up 
from these to the rim of them through so many gems, and the horses with the gilded trappings and the 
gold bits. But when we see the king we immediately lose sight of all these. For he alone turns our eyes to 
him, and to the purple robe, and the diadem, and the throne, and the clasp, and the shoes, all that 
splendor of his appearance. After gathering all these things together then with accuracy, then again 
remove your thoughts from these things to things above, and to that awful day in which Christ is coming. 
For then you will not see any pairs of mules, nor golden chariots, nor dragons and shields, but things that 
are big with a mighty awe, and strike such amazement that the very incorporeal Powers are astonished. 
For the “powers of the Heavens,” He says, “shall be shaken.” (Matt. xxiv. 29.) Then is the whole Heaven 
thrown open, and the gates of those concaves unfold themselves, and the Only-begotten Son of God 
cometh down, not with twenty, not with a hundred men for His body-guard, but with thousands, ten 
thousands of Angels and Archangels, Cherubim and Seraphim, and other Powers, and with fear and 
trembling shall everything be filled, whiles the earth is bursting itself up, and the men that ever were 
born, from Adam’s birth up to that day, are rising from the earth, and all are caught up; (1 Thess. iv. 17) 
when Himself appears with such great glory as that the sun, and the moon, and all light whatever, is cast 
into the shade, being outshone by that radiance. What language is to set before us that blessedness, 
brightness, glory? Alas! my soul. For weeping comes upon me and great groaning, as I reflect what good 
things we have fallen from, what blessedness we are estranged from. For estranged we are (I am now 
speaking of my own case still), unless we do some great and astonishing work; speak not then of hell to 
me now, for more grievous than any hell is the fall from this glory, and worse than punishments 
unnumbered the estrangement from that lot. But still we are gaping after this present world, and we take 
not thought of the devil’s cunning, who by little things bereaves us of those great ones, and gives us clay 
that he may snatch from us gold, or rather that he may snatch Heaven from us, and showeth us a shadow 
that he may dispossess us of the reality, and puts phantoms before us in dreams (for such is the wealth of 
this world), that at daybreak he may prove us the poorest of men. Laying these things to heart, late 
though it be, let us fly from this craft, and pass to the side of things to come. For we cannot say that we 
were ignorant how exposed to accidents the present life is, since things every day din in our ears more 
loudly than a trumpet, the worthlessness, the ridiculousness, the shamefulness, the dangers, the pitfalls, 
of the present scene. What defence then shall we have to set up for pursuing things so subject to hazards, 
and laden with shame, with so much eagerness, and leaving things unfailing, which will make us glorious 
and bright, and giving our whole selves up to the thraldom of money? For the slavery to these things is 
worse than any bondage. And this they know who have been counted worthy to obtain their freedom from 
it. That ye then may also feel this goodly liberty, burst the bonds asunder, spring out of the snare. And let 
there be no gold lying by in your houses, but that which is more precious than millions of money, alms and 
love to man, for your treasure. For this gives us boldness toward God, but the other covers us with deep 
shame, and causes the devil to bear hard (sphodron pnhein) upon us. Why then arm thy enemy, and make 
him stronger? Arm thy right hand against him, and transfer all the splendor of thy house into thy soul, and 
stow away all thy fortune in thy mind, and instead of a chest and a house, let heaven keep thy gold. And 
let us put all our property about our own selves; for we are much better than the walls, and more dignified 
than the pavement. Why then do we, to the neglect of our own selves, waste all our attention upon those 
things, which when we are gone we can no longer reach, and often even while we stay here we cannot 
keep hold of, when we might have such riches as to be found not in this life only, but also in that, in the 
easiest circumstances? For he who carries about his farms and house and gold upon his soul, wherever he 
appears, appears with all this wealth. And how is this possible to be effected? one may ask. It is possible, 
and that with the utmost ease. For if you transfer them to Heaven by the poor man’s hand, you will 
transfer them entire into your own soul. And if death should afterwards come upon thee, no one will take 
them from thee, but thou wilt depart to be rich in the next world too. This was the kind of treasure Tabitha 
had. Hence it was not her house that proclaimed her wealth, nor the walls, nor the stones, nor the pillars, 
but the bodies of widows furnished with dress, and their tears that were shed, and death that played the 
runaway, and life that came back again. Let us also make unto ourselves such-like treasures, let us build 
up for ourselves such-like houses. In this way we shall have God for our Fellow-worker, and we ourselves 
shall be workers together with Him. For Himself brought the poor from not being into being, and you will 
prevent them, after they have been brought into life and being, from perishing with hunger and other 
distress, by tending them and setting them upright, staying up the Temple of God in every quarter. What 
can be equal to this in respect both of utility and of glory? Or if as yet you have not gained any clear 
notion of the great adornment He bestowed upon thee when He bade thee relieve poverty, consider this 
point with thyself. If He had given thee so great power, that thou wert able to set up again even the 
Heaven if it were falling, wouldest thou not think the thing an honor far too great for thee? See now He 
hath held thee worthy of a greater honor. For that which in His esteem is more precious than the Heavens, 
He hath trusted thee to repair. For of all things visible there is nothing in God’s esteem equal to man. For 
Heaven and earth and sea did He make for him, and finds more pleasure in dwelling with him than in the 
Heaven. And yet we, though with a knowledge of this, bestow no attention nor forethought upon the 
temples of God; but leaving them in a neglected state, we provide houses splendid and large for ourselves. 


This is why we are devoid of all good things, and greater beggars than the poorest poor, because we pride 
ourselves in these houses which we cannot take away with us when we go hence, and leave those alone 
which we might move away along with our own selves. For the bodies of the poor after dissolution must 
needs rise again; and God, Who hath given this charge, will bring them forth, and praise those who have 
taken care of them, and treat such with regard (thaumasetai), because when they were on the point of 
falling to ruin at one time by starvation, at another by nakedness and cold, these repaired them by all 
means in their power. But still, even with all these praises set before us, we loiter yet, and decline 
undertaking this honorable charge. And Christ indeed hath not where to lodge, but goeth about a 
stranger, and naked, and hungry, and you set up houses out of town, and baths, and terraces, and 
chambers without number, in thoughtless vanity; and to Christ you give not even a share of a little hut, 
while for daws and vultures you deck out upper chambers. What can be worse than such insanity as this? 
What more grievous than such madness? for madness it is in the last stage of it, or rather one has no 
name to suit it, use whatever one may. Yet still if we be so minded, it is possible to beat off the disorder, 
tenacious as it is; and not possible only, but even easy; and not easy merely, but even easier is it to get rid 
of this pest than of the sufferings of the body, since the Physician is so much greater. Let us then draw 
Him to ourselves, and invite Him to aid us in the attempt, and let us contribute our share, good-will, I 
mean, and energy. For He will not require anything further, but if He can meet with this only, He will 
confer all that is His part. Let us then contribute our share, that in this world we may enjoy a genuine 
health, and may attain to the good things to come, by the grace and love towards man, etc. 


HOMILY XV 


ROM. VIII. 28 


“And we know that all things work together for good to them that love God.” 


Here he seems to me to have mooted this whole topic with a view to those who were in danger; or, rather, 
not this only, but also what was said a little before this. For the words, “the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us;” and those, that “the whole 
creation groaneth;” and the saying, that “we are saved by hope;” and the phrase, “we with patience wait 
for;” and that, “we know not what we should pray for as we ought;” are all of them said to these. For he 
instructs them not to choose just what they may think, themselves, to be useful, but what the Spirit may 
suggest; for many things that seem to one’s self profitable, do sometimes even cause much harm. Quiet, 
for instance, and freedom from dangers, and living out of fear, seemed to be advantageous for them. And 
what wonder if they did to them, since to the blessed Paul himself this seemed to be so? still he came 
afterwards to know that the opposite to all these are the things advantageous, and when he came to know 
it, he was content. So he that besought the Lord thrice to be freed from hazards, when once he heard Him 
say, “My grace is sufficient for thee, for My Power is perfected in weakness” (2 Cor. xii. 8, 9), was 
afterwards delighted at being persecuted, and insulted, and having irreparable ills done him. For, “I 
glory,” he says, “in persecutions, in insults” (Eng. V. reproaches), “in necessities.” (2 Cor. xii. 10.) And this 
was his reason for saying, “For we know not what we should pray for as we ought.” And he exhorted all 
men to give up these matters to the Spirit. For the Holy Spirit is very mindful of us, and this is the will of 
God. Having then cheered them by all methods, he proceeds to what we have heard to-day, putting 
forward a reason strong enough to reclaim them. For he says, “we know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God.” Now when he speaks of “all things,” he mentions even the things that seem 
painful. For should even tribulation, or poverty, or imprisonment, or famines, or deaths, or anything else 
whatsoever come upon us, God is able to change all these things into the opposite. For this is quite an 
instance of His unspeakable power, His making things seemingly painful to be lightsome to us, and 
turning them into that which is helpful to us. And so he does not say, that “them that love God,” no 
grievance approacheth, but, that it “works together for good,” that is to say, that He useth the grievous 
things themselves to make the persons so plotted against approved. And this is a much greater thing than 
hindering the approach of such grievances, or stopping them when they have come. And this is what He 
did even with the furnace at Babylon. For He did not either prevent their falling into it, or extinguish the 
flame after those saints were cast into it, but let it burn on, and made them by this very flame greater 
objects of wonder, and with the Apostles too He wrought other like wonders continually. (St. Mark xvi. 18.) 
For if men who have learnt to be philosophic can use the things of nature to the opposite of their 
intention, and appear even when living in poverty in easier circumstances than the rich, and shine 
through disgrace: much more will God work for those that love Him both these and also greater things by 
far. For one needs only one thing, a genuine love of Him, and all things follow that. As then things 
seemingly harmful do good to these, so do even things profitable harm those who love Him not. For 
instance, the exhibition of miracles and wisdom in His teaching only injured the Jews, as did the rightness 
of doctrine; and for the former they called Him a possessed person (John viii. 48), for the other one that 
would be equal to God (ib. v. 18): and because of the miracles (ib. xi. 47, 53), they even went about to kill 
Him. But the thief when crucified, when nailed to the Cross, and reviled, and suffering ills unnumbered, 
not only was not hurt, but even gained the greatest good therefrom. See how for those who love God all 
things work together for good. After mentioning then this great blessing, one which far exceeds man’s 
nature, since to many this seemed even past belief, he draws a proof of it from past blessings, in these 
words, “to them who are called according to His purpose.” Now consider, he means, from the calling, for 
instance, what I have just said. Why then did He not from the first call all? or why not Paul himself as soon 


as the rest? Does it not seem that the deferring was harmful? But it was still by the event shown to be for 
the best. The purpose he here mentions, however, that he might not ascribe everything to the calling; 
since in this way both Greeks and Jews would be sure to cavil. For if the calling alone were sufficient, how 
came it that all were not saved? Hence he says, that it is not the calling alone, but the purpose of those 
called too, that works the salvation. For the calling was not forced upon them, nor compulsory. All then 
were called, but all did not obey the call. 


Ver. 29. “For whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate to be conformed to the Image of His Son.” 


See what superb honor! for what the Only-begotten was by Nature, this they also have become by grace. 
And still he was not satisfied with this calling of them conformed thereto, but even adds another point, 
“that He might be the first-born.” And even here he does not come to a pause, but again after this he 
proceeds to mention another point, “Among many brethren.” So wishing to use all means of setting the 
relationship in a clear light. Now all these things you are to take as said of the Incarnation. For according 
to the Godhead He is Only-begotten. See, what great things He hath given unto us! Doubt not then about 
the future. For he showeth even upon other grounds His concern for us by saying, that things were fore- 
ordered in this way from the beginning. For men have to derive from things their conceptions about them, 
but to God these things have been long determined upon, and from of old He bare good-will toward us 
(pros hemhas diekeito), he says. 


Ver. 30. “Moreover whom He did predestinate, them He also called; and whom He called, them He also 
justified.” 


Now He justified them by the regeneration of the laver. “And whom He justified, them He also glorified” 
by the gift, by the adoption. 


Ver. 31. “What shall we then say to these things?” 


As if he should say, Let me then hear no more about the dangers and the malicious devices from every 
quarter. For even if some disbelieve the things to come, still they have not a word to say against the good 
things that have already taken place; as, for instance, the friendship of God towards thee from the first, 
the justifying, the glory. And yet these things He gave thee by means seemingly distressing. And those 
things which you thought to be disgracing, the Cross, scourges, bonds, these are what have set the whole 
world aright. As then by what Himself suffered, though of aspect forbidding in man’s eye, even by these 
He effected the liberty and salvation of the whole race; so also is He wont to do in regard to those things 
which thou endurest, turning thy sufferings unto glory and renown for thee. “If God be for us, who can be 
against us?” 


Why, it may be said, who is there that is not against us? Why the world is against us, both kings and 
peoples, both relations and countrymen. Yet these that be against us, so far are they from thwarting us at 
all, that even without their will they become to us the causes of crowns, and procurers of countless 
blessings, in that God’s wisdom turneth their plots unto our salvation and glory. See how really no one is 
against us! For it was this which gave new lustre to Job, the fact that the devil was in arms against him. 
For the devil moved at once friends against him, his wife against him, and wounds, and servants, and a 
thousand other machinations. And it turned out that none of them was against him on the whole. And yet 
this was no great thing to him, though it was great in itself, but what is a far greater thing is, that it 
turned out that they were all for him. For since God was for him, even things seemingly against him all 
became for him. And this happened with the Apostles also, inasmuch as both the Jews, and they of the 
Gentiles, and false brethren, and rulers, and peoples, and famines, and poverty, and ten thousand things 
were against them; and yet nothing was against them. For the things which made them the most bright 
and conspicuous, and great in the sight both of God and of men, were these. Just reflect then what a word 
Paul hath uttered about the faithful, and those who are truly (akribhos) crucified, such as not even the 
Emperor with his diadem can achieve. For against him there are abundance of barbarians that arm 
themselves, and of enemies that invade, and of bodyguards that plot, and of subjects many that oftentimes 
are ever and anon rebelling, and thousands of other things. But against the faithful who taketh good heed 
unto God’s laws, neither man, nor devil, nor aught besides, can stand! For if you take away his money, you 
have become the procurer of a reward to him. If you speak ill of him, by the evil report he gains fresh 
lustre in God’s sight. If you cast him into starvation, the more will his glory and his reward be. If (what 
seems the most severe stroke of all) you give him over to death, you are twining a crown of martyrdom 
about him. What then is equivalent to this way of life, being that against which nothing can be done, but 
even they that seem to devise mischief are no less of service to him than benefactors? This is why he says, 
“Tf God be for us, who can be against us?” Next, not being satisfied with what he had already said, the 
greatest sign of His love for us, and that which he always is dwelling over, that he sets down here also; I 
mean, the slaying of His Son. For He did not only justify us, he means, and glorify us, and make us 
conformed to that Image, but not even His Son did He spare for thee. And therefore he proceeds to say, 


Ver. 32. “He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him also 
freely give us all things?” 


And here the words he uses are high-wrought (meth’ huterbolhes) and exceedingly warm, to show his 


love. How then is He to neglect us, in whose behalf “He spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for 
us all?” For reflect what goodness it is not to spare even His own Son, but to give Him up, and to give Him 
up for all, and those worthless, and unfeeling, and enemies, and blasphemers. “How then shall He not 
with Him also freely give us all things? What he means then is much as follows; If He gave His own Son, 
and not merely gave Him, but gave Him to death, why doubt any more about the rest, since thou hast the 
Master? why be dubious about the chattels, when thou hast the Lord? For He that gave the greater thing 
to His enemies, how shall He do else than give the lesser things to His friends? 


Ver. 33. “Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect?” 


Here he is against those who say, that faith is no profit, and will not believe the complete change. (i.e. in 
baptism see p. 349.) And see how swiftly he stops their mouths, by the worthiness of Him that elected. He 
does not say, “Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s” servants? or of God’s faithful ones? but “of 
God’s elect?” And election is a sign of virtue. For if when a horse-breaker has selected colts fit for the 
race, no one can find fault with them, but he would get laughed at who should find fault; much more when 
God selecteth souls are they that “lay any charge against” them deserving of laughter. 


“Tt is God that justifieth.” 
Ver. 34. “Who is He that condemneth? 


He does not say, it is God that forgave our sins, but what is much greater, “It is God that justifieth.” For 
when the Judge’s sentence declares us just, and a Judge such as that too, what signifieth the accuser? 
Hence neither is it right to fear temptations, for God is for us, and hath shown it by what He hath done; 
nor again Jewish triflings, for He has both elected and justified us, and the wondrous thing is that it was 
also by the death of His Son that He did so. Who then is to condemn us, since God crowns us, and Christ 
was put to death for us, and not only was put to death, but also after this intercedeth for us? 


For, “It is Christ,” he says, “that died, yea rather, that is risen from the dead, Who is at the right hand of 
God, Who also maketh intercession for us.” 


For though seen now in His own dignity, He hath not left caring for us, but even “maketh intercession for 
us,” and still keepeth up the same love. For He was not contented with being put to death alone. And this 
is a sign for the most part of very great love, to be doing not only what falls to His lot, but also to address 
Another on this behalf. For this is all he meant to signify by the interceding, using a way of speaking 
better suited to man, and more condescending, that he might point out love. Since unless we take the 
words, “He spared not,” also with the same understanding, many inconsistencies will come of it. And that 
you may see that such is the point he is aiming at, after first saying, that He “is at the Right Hand,” he 
next proceeds to say, that He “maketh intercession for us,” when he had shown an equality of honor and 
rank, so that hence it may appear that the Intercession is not a sign of inferiority, but of love only. For 
being Life itself (autozoe) (Ps. xxxvi. 9.), and a Well of good things of every kind, and with the same power 
as the Father, both to raise up the dead and to quicken them, and do all besides that He doth, how could 
He need to be a suppliant in order to help us? (Jjohn v. 19, 21, 36.) He that of His own power set free those 
who were given over and condemned, even from that condemnation; and made them righteous, and sons, 
and led them to the very highest honors, and brought to pass things which had never been hoped for: how 
should He, after having achieved all this, and having shown our nature on the King’s throne, require to be 
a suppliant to do the easier things? (Acts vii. 55; Heb. x. 12; Rev. vii. 17.) You see how it is shown by every 
argument, that there is no other reason for his having mentioned intercession, save to show the warmth 
and vigorousness of His love for us; for the Father also is represented to us as beseeching men to be 
reconciled to Him. “For we are ambassadors of Christ, as though God did beseech you by us.” (2 Cor. v. 
20.) Still, though God beseecheth, and men are “ambassadors in Christ’s stead” to men, we do not 
understand on that account anything done unworthy of that dignity; but one thing only do we gather from 
all that is told us, namely, the intenseness of the love. This then let us do here also. If then the Spirit even 
“maketh intercession for us with groanings that cannot be uttered,” and Christ died and intercedeth for 
us, and the Father “spared not His own Son” for thee, and elected thee, and justified thee, why be afraid 
any more? Or why tremble when enjoying such great love, and having such great interest taken in thee? 
In this way then, after showing His great providence over us from the first, he afterwards brings out what 
comes next in a bold style, and does not say, ye ought also to love Him, but, as if grown enthusiastic at this 
unspeakable Providence over us, he says, 


Ver. 35. “Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?” 


And he does not say of God, so indifferent is it to him whether he mentions the Name of Christ or of God. 
“Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword?” Observe the 
blessed Paul’s judgment. For he does not mention the things that we are daily getting taken by, love of 
money and desire of glory and the thraldom of anger, but things that are far more enthralling than these, 
and of power to put a force upon nature itself, and to wrench open the sternness of the resolution many 
times even against our will, are what he puts down here, tribulations and distresses. For even if the things 
mentioned are easy to tell up, still each single word has in it thousands of lines of temptation. For when he 
says, tribulation, he mentions prisons and bonds, and calumnies, and banishments, and all the other 


hardships, so in one word running through an ocean of dangers without stint, and exhibiting to us, in fact 
by a single word, all the evils that men meet with. Yet still he dares them all! Wherefore he brings them 
forward in the shape of questions, as if it was incontrovertible that nothing could move a person so 
beloved, and who had enjoyed so much providence over him. Then that this might not seem as if he had 
forgotten himself, he brings in the Prophet also, who declared this before, a long while ago and saith, 


Ver. 36. “For Thy sake we are killed all the day long, we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter.” (Ps. 
xliv. 22.) 


That is, we are exposed to all to be evil entreated of them. But yet against so many and so great dangers 
and these recent horrors, the object of our conflicts is given as a sufficient consolation, or rather not 
sufficient only, but even much more. For it is not for men, nor for any other of the things of this life that 
we suffer, but for the King (he says) of the universe. But this is not the only crown, for he encircles them 
with another besides, and that varied and manifold. Since then, as they were men they could not have 
deaths without number to undergo, he shows that in this way the prize is none the less. For even if by 
nature it were fated to die once, by choice God hath granted us to suffer this every day, if we be so 
minded. Whence it is plain that we shall depart with as many crowns as we have lived days, or rather with 
many more. For it is possible in a day to die not once alone or twice, but many times. For he who is always 
ready unto this, keeps continually receiving a full reward. This then is what the Psalmist (Prophetes) hints 
at, when he says, “all the day.” And for this reason the Apostle also brought him before them to rouse 
them up the more. For if, he means, those in the old dispensation, who had the land as their reward, and 
the other things which come to a close along with this life, did so look down upon the present life and the 
temptations and dangers of it, what pardon should we find if we deal so languidly after the promise of 
Heaven, and the Kingdom above, and its unutterable blessings, so as not to come even up to the same 
measure as they? And this he does not say indeed, but leaves it to his hearers’ consciences, and is 
satisfied with the quotation alone. He shows too that their bodies become a sacrifice, and that we must 
not be disturbed or troubled at God having so ordered it. And he exhorts them in other ways besides. For 
to prevent any from saying that he is merely philosophizing here before having any experience of realities, 
he adds, “we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter,” meaning the daily deaths of the Apostles. You see 
his courage and his goodness. For as they, he means, when slaughtered make no resistance, so neither do 
we. But since the feebleness of the mind of man, even after so great things, was afraid of the multitude of 
temptations, see how he again rouses the hearer, and gives him a lofty and exulting spirit, by saying, 


Ver. 37. “Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through Him that loved us.” 


For what is indeed wonderful is this, not that we are conquerors only, but that we are so by the very 
things meant as plots against us. And we are not merely conquerors, but we are “more than conquerors,” 
that is, are so with ease, without toil and labor. For without undergoing the real things, by only setting our 
mind aright, we raise our trophies against our enemies. And with good reason. For it is God that striveth 
together with us. Do not then be doubtful, if though beaten we get the better of our beaters, if driven out 
we overcome our persecutors, if dying we put the living to fight. For when you take the power and also 
the love of God into account, there is nothing to prevent these wondrous and strange things from coming 
to pass, and that victory the most advantageous should shine upon us. For they did not merely conquer, 
but in a wondrous way, and so that one might learn that those who plotted against them had a war not 
against men, but against that invincible Might. See the Jews then with these among them, and at a loss 
quite, and saying, “What are we to do to these men?” (Acts iv. 16.) For it is marvellous indeed, that though 
they had hold of them and had got them liable to their courts, and imprisoned them and beat them, they 
were yet at a loss and in perplexity, as they got overcome by the very things whereby they expected to 
conquer. And neither kings nor people, nor ranks of demons, nor the devil himself, had power to get the 
better of them, but were all overcome at a very great disadvantage, finding that all they planned against 
them became for them. And therefore he says, “we are more than conquerors.” For this was a new rule of 
victory for men to prevail by their adversaries, and in no instance to be overcome, but to go forth to these 
struggles as if they themselves had the issue in their own hands. 


Ver. 38, 39. “For I am persuaded, that neither death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


These are great things here mentioned. But the reason we do not enter into them is, because we have not 
so great love. Yet still though they are great, as he wished to show that they were nothing beside the love 
wherewith he was loved of God; after it he then places his own, lest he should seem to be saying great 
things about himself. And what he says is somewhat of this kind. Why speak, he means, of things present, 
and evils inherited in this life? For even if a person were to tell me of things to come, and of powers; of 
things, such as death and life; of powers, such as angels and archangels, and all the superior orders of 
beings; even these would be little to me compared with the love of Christ. For even if a person were to 
threaten me with that future death to which there is no death, to separate me from Christ, nor if he 
promised the life without end, would I agree to it. Why mention kings here below and consuls? and this 
one or that? for if you tell me of angels, or all the powers above, or all existing things, or all that are to 
come, they are all small to me, both those in the earth, and those in heaven, and those under the earth, 


and those above heaven, compared to this charm. Then as though these were not enough to set before 
them the strong desire which he had, he gives a being to others again of like magnitude, and says, “nor 
any other creation.” And what he means is nearly this, even if there were any other creation as great as 
the visible, and as great as the intelligible, none of them could part me from that love. This he says not as 
if the Angels attempted it, or the other Powers, far from it, but as wishing to show quite to the utmost the 
charm he had toward Christ. For Christ he loved not for the things of Christ, but for His sake the things 
that were His, and to Him alone he looked, and one thing he feared, and that was falling from his love for 
Him. For this thing was in itself more dreadful than hell, as to abide in it was more desirable than the 
Kingdom. 


What then should we now deserve, when he is found not to esteem even the things in Heaven as 
compared with the desire for Christ, and we set more store by things of mire and clay than by Christ? And 
he out of desire of Him would take up with falling into hell, and being banished from the Kingdom, if the 
choice between the two were put to him: but we are not even above the present life. Are we worthy then 
to touch his very shoes, when we have come to be so far short of his largeness of mind? For he for Christ’s 
sake does not think anything even of a kingdom; but we think slightingly of Himself, but things of His we 
make great account of. And would it were of things of His. But now it is not even this; but with a Kingdom 
held out to us, we let that alone, and keep pursuing shadows and dreams all our days. And yet God in His 
love toward man and exceeding gentleness, hath done the same as if an affectionate father should, on his 
son’s becoming disinclined to a continual stay with him, manage to bring this about in another way. For 
since we have not the right feeling of desire after Him, He keeps putting divers other things before us, so 
as to hold us to Himself. Yet not even for this do we abide with Him, but we keep springing off to childish 
playthings. Not so Paul, but like a noble spirited child, who is open and attached to his father, he seeks 
only after the Father’s presence, and other things he sets not so much store by; or rather, it is much more 
than a child. For he does not value the Father and things that are His at the same rate, but when he looks 
to the Father, he counts them nothing, but would choose rather to be chastised and beaten, so he was with 
Him, than to be apart from Him and indulge his ease. Let us then shudder, all of us that do not even feel 
above money for the sake of Christ, or rather such of us as do not feel above it for our own sakes. For it 
was Paul alone who suffered in good earnest all things for Christ’s sake, not for the sake of the kingdom, 
or his own honor, but owing to his affection to Him. But as for us, neither Christ nor the things of Christ 
draw us from the things of this life; but as serpents, or snakes, or swine, or even as all of them at once, so 
do we keep dragging on in the mire. For wherein are we better than those brutes, when with so many and 
such great examples before us we still keep bowing down, and have not the heart to look up to Heaven for 
ever so little a time? Yet did God give up even His Son. But thou wilt not so much as share thy bread with 
Him, Who was given up for thee, Who was slain for thee. The Father for thy sake spared not Him, and this 
too when He was indeed His Son, but thou doest not look upon Him even when pining with starvation, and 
this too when thou shouldest but spend of His own, and spend it too for thy own good! What can be worse 
than such a breach of law as this? He was given up for thee, He was slain for thee, He goeth about in 
hunger for thee, it is of His own thou shouldest give, that thou mayest thyself get the gain, and still thou 
dost not give! What sort of stone is there than which these are not more senseless, who in despite of such 
great inducements, continue in this diabolical cruel-heartedness? For He was not satisfied even with 
death and the Cross only, but He took up with becoming poor also, and a stranger, and a beggar, and 
naked, and being thrown into prison, and undergoing sickness, that so at least He might call thee off. If 
thou wilt not requite Me, He says, as having suffered for thee, show mercy on Me for My poverty. And if 
thou are not minded to pity Me for My poverty, do for My disease be moved, for My imprisonment be 
softened. And if even these things make thee not charitable, for the easiness of the request comply with 
Me. For it is no costly gift I ask, but bread and lodging, and words of comfort; but if even after this thou 
still continuest unsubdued, still for the Kingdom’s sake be improved for the rewards which I have 
promised. Hast thou then no regard even for these? yet still for very nature’s sake be softened at seeing 
Me naked, and remember that nakedness wherewith I was naked on the Cross for thee; or, if not this, yet 
that wherewith I am now naked through the poor. I was then bound for thee, nay, still am so for thee, that 
whether moved by the former ground or the latter, thou mightest be minded to show some pity. I fasted 
for thee, again I am hungry for thee. I was athirst when hanging on the Cross, I am athirst also through 
the poor, that by the former as also by the latter I may draw thee to Myself, and make thee charitable to 
thine own salvation. Hence also of thee that owest Me the requital of benefits without number, I make not 
demand as of one that oweth, but crown thee as one that favoreth Me, and a kingdom do I give thee for 
these small things. For I do not say so much as put an end to My poverty, or give Me riches, and yet I did 
become poor for thee; yet still I ask for bread and clothing, and a small solace for My hunger. And if I be 
thrown into prison, I do not insist upon thy loosing My bonds and setting Me free, but one thing only do I 
seek after, that thou wouldest visit Me, Who was (or am) bound for thee, and I shall have received favor 
enough, and for this only will I give thee Heaven. And yet I delivered thee from most galling bonds, but for 
Me it is quite enough, if thou wilt but visit Me when in prison. For I am able indeed to crown thee even 
without all this; yet I would fain be a debtor to thee, that the crown may give thee some feeling of 
confidence. This is why, though I am able to support Myself, I come about begging, and stand beside thy 
door, and stretch out Mine hand, since My wish is to be supported by thee. For I love thee exceedingly, 
and so desire to eat at thy table, which is the way with those that love a person. And I glory John xv. 8) in 
this. And when the whole world are spectators, then am I to herald thee forth, and in the hearing of all 
men to display thee as My supporter. Yet we, when we are supported by any one, feel ashamed, and cover 
our faces; but He, as loving us exceedingly, even if we hold our peace, will then tell out what we did with 


much praise, and is not ashamed to say, that when Himself was naked we clothed Him, and fed Him when 
hungry. Let us then lay all these things to heart, and not be contented with passing mere praises upon 
them, but let us even accomplish what I have been speaking of. For what is the good of these applauses 
and clamors? I demand one thing only of you, and that is the display of them in real action, the obedience 
of deeds. This is my praise, this your gain, this gives me more lustre than a diadem. When you have left 
the Church then, this is the crown that you should make for me and for you, through the hand of the poor; 
that both in the present life we may be nourished with a goodly hope, and after we have departed to the 
life to come, we may attain to those good things without number, to which may all of us attain by the 
grace and love toward man, etc. 


HOMILY XVI 


ROM. IX. 1 
“T say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost.” 


Did I not seem yesterday to you to have spoken some great and exorbitant things of Paul’s love toward 
Christ? And great indeed they were, too great for any words to express. Yet what you have heard to-day 
are as far above those things, as those things were above ours. And yet I did not think they could be 
exceeded, still when I came to what has been read to-day it did appear far more glorious than the whole of 
the former. And that he was aware of this himself he shows by his exordium. For as on the point of 
entering upon greater things than those, and therefore liable to be disbelieved by the generality, he first 
uses a strong asseveration about the matter he is going to speak of; which many are in the habit of doing 
when they are going to say somewhat which is not believed by the generality, and about which they feel 
the utmost certainty in their own minds. Hence he says, “I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, and my 
conscience beareth witness,” 


Ver. 2, 3. “That I have a great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart. For I could wish that myself 
were accursed from Christ.” 


What sayest thou, O Paul? from Christ, thy beloved One, from Whom neither kingdom nor hell, nor things 
visible nor intelligible, nor another world as great, would separate thee, is it from Him that thou wouldst 
now be accursed? What has happened? Hast thou changed, hast thou given over that love? No, he replies, 
fear not. Rather I have even made it more intense. How then is it that thou wouldest fain be accursed, and 
seekest a separation, and a removal to such a distance, that after it there is no possibility of finding a 
more distant one? Because I love Him exceedingly, he may reply. How, pray, and in what manner? For the 
things seem a riddle. Or rather, if you will, let us learn what the curse is, and then we will question him 
upon these points, and shall understand this unspeakable and extraordinary love. What then is the curse? 
Hear his own words, “If any man love not our Lord Jesus Christ, let him be accursed.” (anathema, 1 Cor. 
xvi. 22.) That is, let him be set apart from all, removed from all. For as in the case of a thing dedicated 
(anathema), which is set apart for God, no one would venture so much as to touch it with his hand or even 
to come near it; so too with a man who is put apart from the Church, in cutting him off from all, and 
removing him as far off as possible, he calls him by this name (anathema) in a contrary sense, thus with 
much fear denouncing to all men to keep apart from him, and to spring away from him. For the thing set 
apart, no one, from respect of it, ventures to come near to. But from him who is cut off, all men separate 
themselves from a very opposite feeling. And so the separation is the same, and both the one and the 
other are equally removed from the generality. Still, the mode of separation is not the same, but in this 
case it is the opposite to what it is in that. For from the one they keep back as being dedicated to God; 
from the other as being estranged from God, and broken off from the Church. This then is what Paul 
means when he says, “I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ.” And he does not say merely 
that I could be willing, but using a stronger term, he says even, “I could wish” (or pray euchomen). But if 
what he says trouble you in your (asthenesteron) feebleness, consider the real state of the case, not only 
that he wished to be separated, but also the cause for which he wished it, and then you will see the 
greatness of his love. For he even circumcised (Timothy, Acts xvi. 3), and we pay no attention to what was 
done, but to the intention of it, and the cause of it, and hence we wonder at him the more. And he not only 
circumcised a person, but he even shaved himself and sacrificed (Acts xviii. 18; Acts xxi. 24), and yet 
surely we do not therefore assert him to be a Jew, but upon this very score to be perfectly free from 
Judaizing, and clear of it, and a genuine worshipper of Christ. As then when you see him circumcising and 
sacrificing, you do not therefore condemn him as Judaizing, but upon this very score have the best reason 
for crowning him as quite an alien to Judaism; thus when thou seest him to have become desirous of being 
accursed, do not therefore be troubled, but upon this very ground give him the loudest praise, when thou 
knowest the cause why he wishes this. For if we do not look narrowly into the causes, we shall call Elijah a 
manslayer, and Abraham not a manslayer only, but a murderer of his son. And Phinees and Peter we shall 
implead for murder likewise. Nor is it in the case of the saints alone, but also of the God of the universe, 
that he who does not keep to this rule, will be suspecting sundry unbecoming things. Now to prevent this 
happening in all cases of the kind, let us bring together both the cause, and the intention, and the time, 
and all that makes in behalf of what is so done, and in this way let us investigate the actions. And this we 
must do now also in the case of this blessed soul. Now what is the cause? It is Jesus Himself Who is so 
beloved. And yet he does not say for Him; for what he says is, I would wish that I were accursed from Him 
for my brethren. And this comes of his humbleness of mind. For he has no wish to make himself 
conspicuous, as if he were saying something great, and doing Christ a favor in this. Wherefore also he 
said “my kinsmen,” that he may conceal his high aim (pleonektema). Since to see that he wished it all for 
Christ’s sake, just hear what comes next. After speaking of kinsmen then, he proceeds, 


Ver. 4, 5. “To whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the Law, 
and the service of God, and the promises; whose are the father’s, and of whom as concerning the flesh 
Christ came, Who is over all, God blessed for ever. Amen.” 


And what is this? one asks. For if with a view to the belief of others he was willing to become accursed, he 
ought to have also wished for this in the Gentiles’ behalf. But if he wishes it in the Jews’ behalf only, it is a 
proof that he did not wish it for Christ’s sake, but for his own relationship to them. But in fact if he had 
prayed for the Gentiles only, this would not have been equally clear. But since it is for the Jews only, itis a 
clear proof that it is only for Christ’s glory that he is thus earnest. And I am aware that what I am saying 
will seem a paradox to you. Still if ye do not make a disturbance, I will presently endeavor to make it clear. 
For what he has said he has not said nakedly; but since all were talking and accusing God, that after being 
counted worthy of the name of sons, and receiving the Law, and knowing Him beyond all men, and 
enjoying such great glory, and serving him beyond the whole world, and receiving the promises, and being 
from fathers who were His friends, and what was the greatest thing of all, having been forefathers of 
Christ Himself (for this is the meaning of the words, “of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came”), 
they are now cast out and disgraced; and in their place are introduced men who had never known Him, of 
the Gentiles. Now since they said all this, and blasphemed God, Paul hearing it, and being cut to the 
heart, and vexed for God’s glory’s sake, wished that he were accursed, had it been possible, so that they 
might be saved, and this blasphemy be put a stop to, and God might not seem to have deceived the 
offspring of those to whom He promised the gifts. And that you may see that it was in sorrow for this, that 
the promise of God might not seem to fall to the ground, which said to Abraham, “I will give this land to 
thee and to thy seed,” that he uttered this wish, he proceeds, 


Ver. 6. “Not as though the word of God had taken none effect.” 


To show that he had courage (Mar. and 4 mss. wished) to bear all these things for the word of God, that is, 
the promise made to Abraham. For as Moses seemed to be pleading for the Jews, yet was doing everything 
for God’s glory (for he says, “Lest they say, Because He was not able to save them, He led them forth to 
destroy them in the wilderness” (Deut. ix. 28); stay Thy wrath), so also does Paul, That they may not say 
(he means) that the promise of God has fallen to the ground, and He has disappointed us of that He 
vouched to us, and this word has not issued in deed, I could wish to be accursed. This then was why he 
did not speak of the Gentiles (for to them no promises had been made by Him, nor had they worshipped 
Him, wherefore neither did any blaspheme Him on their account), but it was for the Jews who had both 
received the promise, and had also been brought into closer connection with Him than others, that he 
expressed this wish. Do you see, that if he had expressed it for the Gentiles, he would not have been 
shown to be doing this so purely for Christ’s glory? But since he was willing to become accursed in the 
Jews’ behalf, then it was most evidenced that it was for Christ’s sake only that he desired this. And for this 
cause he says, 


“To whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and the service of God, and the promises.” 


For the Law, he means, which speaks of Christ, comes from thence, and all the covenants made with them, 
and Himself came from them, and the Fathers who received the promises were all from them. Yet still the 
opposite has resulted, and they have fallen from all their good things. Hence, he means, I am vexed, and if 
it were possible to be separated from the company about Christ, and to be made an alien, not from the 
love of Him (that be far from him; for even all this he was doing through love), but from all that enjoyment 
and glory, I would accept that lot, provided my Master were not to be blasphemed, that He might not have 
to hear some saying, that it has been all for stage-effect; He promises to one, and gives to another. He was 
sprung from one race, He saved another. It was to the forefathers of the Jews that He made the promises, 
and yet He has deserted their descendants, and put men, who never at any time knew Him, into their 
good things. They labored in the practice of the Law, and reading the Prophets, while men who have come 
but yesterday from heathen altars and images have been set up above them. What foresight is there in all 
this? Now that these things may not be said of my Master, he means, even if they are said unjustly, I would 
willingly lose even the kingdom and that glory unutterable, and any sufferings would I undergo, as 
considering it the greatest consolation possible no longer to hear Him Whom I so long for, so blasphemed. 
But if you be still against allowing this explanation, just reflect that many fathers have at many times 
taken up with thus much for their children, and have chosen to be separated from them, and rather to see 
them in honor, considering their honor dearer to them than their company. But since we are so short of 
love like this (Bacon, N. O. Aph. lib. 2, S:7), we cannot even form an idea of what is here meant. For there 
be some that are so wholly unworthy even to hear the name of Paul, and that stand at such an interval and 
distance from that vehemency of his, as to fancy that he says this of temporal death. Who I should say 
were as ignorant of Paul, as the blind of the sun’s rays, or even much more so. For he that died daily, and 
set before him dangers thick as a snow-storm, and then said, “Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine?” and still unsatisfied with what he had 
said, and after going above the heaven and the heaven of heavens, and running through the Angels and 
Archangels, and all the higher orders of beings, and taking in at once things present, things to come, 
things visible, things intelligible, things grievous, and things good, that were on either part, and leaving 
nothing out at all, yet not even thus satiated, but even bodying forth another non-existing creation, how 
should he, by way of saying some great thing after all those things, make mention of a temporal death? It 
is not so, surely it is not! But such a notion is that of worms nestling in their dunghill. For had he said this, 
in what sense would he be wishing himself accursed from Christ? For death (Phil. i. 23) of that sort would 
have joined him more closely with the band of Christ, and made him enjoy that glory the more. Yet some 
there are who venture to say things different from these, even more ridiculous. It was not then, they say, 


death that he wished to have, but to be a treasure, a thing set apart, of Christ’s. And who even of the most 
worthless and indolent that would not wish for this? And in what way was this likely to be in his kinsmen’s 
behalf? Let us then leave these fables and trifles (for it is no more worth while making a reply to these 
things than to children babbling at play), and let us go back again to the words themselves, luxuriating in 
this very ocean of love, and fearlessly swimming there in every direction, and reflecting upon the 
unspeakable flame of love—or rather say what one may, one shall say nothing worthy the subject. For 
there is no ocean so wide, no flame so intense, as this. And no language can set it forth as it deserves, but 
he alone knew it who in good earnest gained it. And now let me bring the words themselves before you 
again. 


“For I could wish that I myself were accursed.” What does the “I myself” mean? It means I that have been 
a teacher (1 Cor. ix. 27) of all, that have gathered together countless good deeds, that am waiting for 
countless crowns, that desired Him so much, as to value His love above all things, who all my days am 
burning for Him, and hold all things (Phil. iii. 8) of second importance to the love of Him. For even being 
loved by Christ was not the only thing he cared for, but loving Him exceedingly also. And this last he cared 
most for (toutou malista en). So it was that he looked to this only, and took all things light-heartedly. For 
he kept one aim in view in all circumstances, the fulfilling of this excellent love. And this he wishes for. 
But since things were not to take this course, nor he to become accursed, he next attempts to go into a 
defence against the charges, and so to bring what was bruited abroad by all before them as to overthrow 
it. And before he openly enters into his defence against these, he first lays down some seeds of it 
beforehand. For when he says, “to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and the giving of the Law, 
and the service of God, and the promises,” he does but say that God willed them indeed to be saved, and 
this he showed by His former dealings, and by Christ’s having sprung from them, and by what He 
promised to the Fathers. But they out of their own untreatable temper thrust the benefit away from them. 
And this is also the reason of his setting down such things as set forth God’s gift, not such as were 
encomiums upon them. For the adoption came of His grace, and so too the glory, and the promises, and 
the Law. After taking all these things then into consideration, and reflecting how earnest God along with 
His Son, had been for their salvation, he lifts up his voice aloud, and says, “Who is blessed forever. Amen.” 


So himself offering up thanksgiving for all men unto the Only-Begotten of God. What, he says, if others do 
blaspheme? Still we who know His mysteries, and His unspeakable Wisdom, and great Providence over us, 
know well that it is not to be blasphemed, but to be glorified, that He is worthy. Still not satisfied with 
being himself conscious of it, he endeavors next to use arguments, and to use a sharper way of speech 
against them. And he does not direct his aim at them, without first divesting them of a suspicion they had. 
Lest then he should seem to be addressing them as enemies, further on he says “Brethren, my heart’s 
desire and prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be saved.” (Rom. x. 1.) And here, along with other 
remarks, he so ordered things, as not to seem to be saying what he was going to say out of enmity against 
them. Hence he does not decline calling them even kinsmen and brothers. For even if it was for Christ’s 
sake that he said what he did, still he is for drawing (episphatai) their mind to him also, and paves his way 
to what he has to say, and quits himself of all suspicion owing to what had to be said against them, and 
then he at last goes into the subject most of them were looking for. For many, as I have already stated, 
wanted to know what was the reason why they who had received the promise fell short of it, while those 
who had even never heard of it were saved before them. Therefore, to clear up this difficulty, he brings 
forward the answer before the objection. For to prevent any from saying, What? Art thou more thoughtful 
for God’s glory than God is for His own? And does He need thy aid that His word may not fall to the 
ground? In reply to these things he says, I spoke this not as if God’s Word had fallen to the ground, but to 
show my love for Christ. For as things have had this issue, we are in no want of words in God’s behalf, or 
of showing that stand His promise did. God said to Abraham, “To thee and to thy seed will I give the land.” 
And, “In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” (Gen. xii. 7, 3.) Let us see then, he says, of 
what sort this seed is. For it is not all that are from him that are his seed. Whence he says, “For they are 
not all Israel that are of (or from) Israel.” 


Ver. 7. “Neither, because they are the seed of Abraham, are they all children.” 


Now when you come to know of what kind the seed of Abraham is, you will see that the promise is given 
to his seed, and know that the word hath not fallen to the ground. Of what kind, pray, is the seed then? It 
is no saying of mine, he means, but the Old Testament itself explains itself by saying as follows, “In Isaac 
shall thy seed be called.” (Gen. xxi. 12.) What is, “In Isaac?” Explain. 


Ver. 8. “That is, they which are the children of the flesh, these are not the children of God: but the 
children of the promise, these are counted for the seed.” 


And observe the judgment and depth of Paul’s mind. For in interpreting, he does not say, “they which are 
the children of the flesh, these are not” the children of Abraham, but, “the children of God:” so blending 
the former things with the present, and showing that even Isaac was not merely Abraham’s son. And what 
he means is something of this sort: as many as have been born as Isaac was, they are sons of God, and of 
the seed of Abraham. And this is why he said, “in Isaac shall thy seed be called.” That one may learn that 
they who are born after the fashion of Isaac, these are in the truest sense Abraham’s children. In what 
way was Isaac born then? Not according to the law of nature, not according to the power of the flesh, but 


according to the power of the promise. What is meant then by the power of “the promise?” 
Ver. 9. “At this time will I come, and Sarah shall have a son.” 


This promise then and word of God it was that fashioned Isaac, and begat him. For what if a womb was its 
instrument and the belly of a woman? Since it was not the power of the belly, but the might of the promise 
that begat the child. Thus are we also gendered by the words of God. Since in the pool of water it is the 
words of God which generate and fashion us. For it is by being baptized into the Name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost that we are gendered. And this birth is not of nature, but of the promise 
of God. (John iii. 3; Eph. v. 26; James i. 18; 1 Pet. iii. 21.) For as after first foretelling the birth of Isaac, He 
then accomplished it; so ours also He had announced before, many ages ago by all the Prophets, and 
afterwards brought it to pass. You know how great He has set it forth as being, and how, as He promised a 
great thing, He furnished it with abundant ease! (Hos. ii. 1, etc.) But if the Jews were to say, that the 
words, “In Isaac shall thy seed be called,” mean this, that those born of Isaac should be reckoned to him 
for a seed, then the Edomites too, and all those people, ought to be denominated his sons, since their 
forefather Esau was a son of his. But now so far are they from being called sons, that they are the greatest 
possible aliens. You see then that it is not the children of the flesh that are the children of God, but that 
even in nature itself the generation by means of baptism from above was sketched out beforehand. And if 
you tell me of the womb, I in return have to tell you of the water. But as in this case all is of the Spirit, so 
in the other all was of promise. For the womb was more chilled than any water owing to barrenness and to 
old age. Let us then gain accurate knowledge of our own nobility, and display a life worthy of it. For in it is 
nothing fleshly or earthy: hence neither let there be in us. For it was neither sleep, nor the will of the flesh 
(john i. 13), nor embraces, nor the madness of desire, but “God’s love toward man,” which wrought the 
whole. (Tit. iii. 5.) And as in that case it was when the age was past hope, so in this also it was when the 
old age of sins had come over us, that Isaac suddenly sprang up in youth, and we all became the children 
of God, and the seed of Abraham. (Is. xl. 31.) 


Ver. 10. “And not only this; but when Rebecca also had conceived by one, even by our father Isaac.” 


The subject in question was an important one. Hence he turns to several arguments, and endeavors by all 
means to solve the difficulty. For if it was at once strange and new for them to be cast out after so great 
promises, it is much more strange that we even should come into their good things, who did not expect 
anything of the kind. And the case was the same as if a king’s son, who had promises made him that he 
should succeed to the power he had, were to be cast into the level of disreputable men, and in his place a 
condemned man, and one laden with evils unnumbered, after being taken out of prison, were to come into 
the power, which properly was the other’s. For he means, what have you to say? that the son is unworthy? 
Well, but so is this man unworthy, and much more so. Hence he ought either to have been punished along 
with the former, or to have been honored along with him. Now it was something of this sort which befel 
the Jews and the Gentiles, or something far more strange than this. Now that all were unworthy, he has 
shown above, where he says, “For all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” (Rom. iii. 23.) But 
the new thing is, that when all were unworthy, the Gentiles were saved alone. And beside this there is 
another difficulty that some one may start, he says. If God had no intention of fulfilling the promises to 
them, why make them at all? For men who know not the future, and are many times deceived, do promise 
even the undeserving that they shall have their largesses. But He Who knoweth beforehand things to 
come as well as things present, and hath a clear knowledge that they will make themselves undeserving of 
the promises, and therefore will not receive any of the things specified,—why should He promise at all? 
Now what is Paul’s way of meeting all this? It is by showing what the Israel is to whom He made the 
promise. For when this has been shown, there is at the same time demonstrated the fact that the promises 
were all fulfilled. And to point this out he said, “For they are not all Israel that are of Israel.” And this is 
why he does not use the name of Jacob, but that of Israel, which was a sign of the virtue of that just man, 
and of a gift from above, and of having seen God. (Gen. xxxii. 28.) Yet, “all,” he says, “have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God.” (Rom. iii. 23.) Now if all have sinned, how come some to be saved, and 
some to perish? It is because all were not minded to come to Him, since for His part all were saved, for all 
were called. However, he does not set this down yet awhile, but meets it from an advantageous position, 
and from other examples, by bringing before them another question, and as in the former case meets a 
difficulty very great, by another difficulty. For when he was discussing how by Christ being justified all the 
rest enjoyed that righteousness, he brought in Adam’s case, saying, “For if by one man’s offence death 
reigned, much more they which receive abundance of grace shall reign in life.” (Rom. v. 17). And the case 
of Adam, indeed, he does not clear up, but from it he clears up His (or his own), and shows that it was 
more reasonable that He Who died in their behalf should have power over them at His will. For that when 
one had sinned all should be punished, does not seem to be so very reasonable to most men. But that 
when One had done aright all should be justified, is at once more reasonable and more suited to God. Yet 
still he has not solved the difficulty he raised. For the more obscure that point remained, the more the Jew 
was put to silence. And the difficulty of his position passed over to the other, and this become clearer from 
it (Mar. and 4 mss. “than that”). So in this passage also, it is by raising other difficulties that he meets the 
questions raised, inasmuch as it was against Jews that he was contending. Hence he takes no pains to 
solve the examples which he has brought before us. For he was not answerable for them as in the fight 
against the Jews. But from them he makes his own subject throughout clearer. Why do you feel surprised, 
he means, that some of the Jews were saved, and some not saved at this time? Why of old, in the 


patriarch’s times, one may see this happening. For why was Isaac only called the seed, and yet he was the 
father of Ishmael also, and of several others. “But he was of a mother that was a slave.” And what has this 
to do with his father? Still I will not be captious. Let this son be set aside on his mother’s account. What 
are we to say of those sprung from Keturah? were they not free, and from a mother that was free? How 
came they not to be honored with the same preference as Isaac? And why do I speak of these? for 
Rebecca was even Isaac’s only wife, and bearing two children she bore them both to Isaac; still those so 
born, though of the same father, and the same mother, and the fruit of the same labor, being both of one 
father and one mother, and twins besides, yet did not enjoy the same lot. And yet here you have no 
mother’s slavery to account for it, as in Ishmael’s case, nor can you say that one was begotten of this 
womb and the other of a different one, as in the case of Keturah and Sarah, since in this case they had the 
same hour in common to them for their birth. This was why Paul then, in order to give a clearer example, 
says that this happened not in Isaac’s case only, “but when Rebecca also had conceived by one, even by 
our father Isaac.” 


Ver. 11-13. “For the children being not yet born, neither having done any good or evil, that the purpose of 
God according to election might stand, not of works, but of him that calleth, it was said unto her, the elder 
shall serve the younger. As it is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” 


What was the cause then why one was loved and the other hated? why was it that one served, the other 
was served? It was because one was wicked, and the other good. And yet the children being not yet born, 
one was honored and the other condemned. For when they were not as yet born, God said, “the elder shall 
serve the younger.” With what intent then did God say this? Because He doth not wait, as man doth, to see 
from the issue of their acts the good and him who is not so, but even before these He knoweth which is 
the wicked and which not such. And this took place in the Israelites’ case also, in a still more wonderful 
way. Why, he says, do I speak of Esau and of Jacob, of whom one was wicked and the other good? For in 
the Israelites’ case, the sin belonged to all, since they all worshipped the calf. Yet notwithstanding some 
had mercy shown them, and others had not. 


Ver. 15. “For I will have mercy, He says, on whom I will have mercy, and I will show compassion on whom I 
will show compassion.” (Ex. xxxiii. 19.) 


This one may see also in the case of those who are punished, for what would you say of Pharaoh who was 
punished, and had to pay so heavy a penalty? You say he was hardened and disobedient. Was he then 
alone such, and not even one person else? How came he then to be so severely punished? Why even in the 
case of the Jews did he call that a people which was no people, or again, why not count all worthy of equal 
honor? “For if they be” (it says) “as the sand of the sea, yet shall a remnant be saved.” (Is. x. 22.) And why 
is it to be only a remnant? You see what difficulty he has filled the subject with. And with great propriety. 
For when you have power to throw your adversary into perplexity, do not at once bring forward the 
answer, because if he be found himself responsible for the same ignorance, why take unnecessary dangers 
upon yourself? Why make him more bold, by drawing it all upon yourself? Now tell me, O thou Jew, that 
hast so many perplexing questions, and art unable to answer any of them, how thou comest to annoy us on 
account of the call of the Gentiles? I, however, have a good reason to give you why the Gentiles were 
justified and ye were cast out. And what is the reason? It is that they are of faith, ye of the works of the 
Law. And it is owing to this obstinacy of yours that ye have in every way (Mar. and several mss. all) been 
given up. For, “they being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about to establish their own 
righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God.” (Rom. x. 3.) The clearing 
up then of the whole passage, to give the whole sense summarily, is here brought out by that blessed 
person. But that this may be clearer, let us investigate the things he says also one by one; this knowing, 
that what the blessed Paul aimed at was, to show by all that he said that God only knoweth who are 
worthy, and no man whatever knoweth, even if he seem to know ever so well, but that in this sentence of 
his there are sundry aberrations. For He that knoweth the secrets of the hearts, He only knoweth for a 
certainty who deserve a crown, and who punishment and vengeance. Hence it is that many of those, by 
men esteemed good, He convicts and punishes, and those suspected to be bad He crowns, after showing it 
not to be so; thus forming his sentence not after the judgment of us slaves, but after his own keen and 
uncorrupt decision, and not waiting for the issue of actions to look at the wicked and him who is not so 
therefrom. But that we may not make the subject more obscure, again let us go to the very words of the 
Apostle. 


Ver. 10. “And not only this, but when Rebecca also had conceived by one.” 


I might, he implies, have mentioned the children by Keturah besides, but I do not. But to gain the victory 
from a vantage ground it is those born of one and the same father, and mother too, that I bring forward. 
For they were both sprung from Rebecca, and from Isaac the true-born, the elect, the son honored above 
all, of whom He said, “In Isaac shall thy seed be called,” who became “the father of us all;” but if he was 
our father, then should his sons have been our fathers; yet it was not so. You see how this happens not in 
Abraham’s case only, but also in that of his son himself, and how it is faith and virtue in all cases that is 
conspicuous, and gives the real relationship its character. For hence we learn that it is not only from the 
manner of birth, but owing to their being worthy of the father’s virtue, that the children are called 
children of him. For if it were only owing to the manner of the birth, then ought Esau to have enjoyed the 


same as Jacob did. For he also was from a womb as good as dead, and his mother was barren. Yet this was 
not the only thing required, but the character too, which fact contributes no common amount of practical 
instruction for us. And he does not say that one is good and another bad, and so the former was honored; 
lest this kind of argument should be wielded against him, “What, are those of the Gentiles good men 
rather than those of the circumcision?” For even supposing the truth of the matter was so, still he does 
not state it yet, as that would have seemed to be vexatious. But it is upon God’s knowledge that he has 
cast the whole, and this no one would venture to gainsay, though he were ever so frantic. “For the 
children being not yet born,” he says, “it was said unto her, The elder shall serve the younger.” And he 
shows that noble birth after the flesh is of no avail, but we must seek for virtue of soul, which even before 
the works of it God knoweth of. For “the children,” he says, “being not yet born, nor having done any good 
or evil, that the purpose of God according to election might stand, it was said unto her that the elder shall 
serve the younger:” for this was a sign of foreknowledge, that they were chosen from the very birth. That 
the election made according to foreknowledge, might be manifestly of God, from the first day He at once 
saw and proclaimed which was good and which not. Do not then tell me that thou hast read the Law (he 
means) and the Prophets, and hast been a servant for such a long time. For He that knoweth how to assay 
the soul, knoweth which is worthy of being saved. Yield then to the incomprehensibleness of the election. 
For it is He alone Who knoweth how to crown aright. How many, for instance, seemed better than St. 
Matthew; to go by the exhibition of works then visible. But He that knoweth things undeclared, and is able 
to assay the mind’s aptitude, knew the pearl though lying in the mire, and after passing by others, and 
being well pleased with the beauty of this, He elected it, and by adding to the noble born free-will grace 
from Himself, He made it approved. For if in the case of these arts which are perishable, and indeed in 
other matters, those that are good judges do not use the grounds on which the uninstructed form their 
decision, in selecting out of what is put before them; but from points which they are themselves well 
aware of, they many times disparage that which the uninstructed approve, and decide upon what they 
disparage: and horse-breakers often do this with horses, and so the judges of precious stones, and 
workmen in other arts: much more will the God that loveth man, the infinite Wisdom, Who alone hath a 
clear knowledge of all things, not allow of man’s guesses, but will out of His own exact and unfailing 
Wisdom pass his sentence upon all men. Hence it was that He chose the publican, the thief, and the 
harlot; but dishonored priests, and elders, and rulers, and cast them out. And this one may see happening 
in the martyrs’ case also. Many accordingly of those who were utterly cast aside, have in the time of trial 
been crowned. And, on the other hand, some that have been held great ones by many have stumbled and 
fallen. Do not then call the Creator to account, nor say, Why is it that one was crowned and another 
punished? For He knoweth how to do these things with exactness. Whence also he says, “Jacob have I 
loved, and Esau have I hated.” That it was with justice, you indeed know from the result: but Himself even 
before the result knew it clearly. For it is not a mere exhibition of works that God searcheth after, but a 
nobleness of choice and an obedient temper (gnomen eugnomona) besides. For a man of this kind, if he 
should ever sin through some surprise, will speedily recover himself. And if he should even stay long haply 
in a state of vice, he will not be overlooked, but God Who knoweth all things will speedily draw him out. 
And so he that is herein corrupted, even if he seem to do some good things, will perish, in that he doth 
this with an ill intention. Hence even David, after committing murder and adultery, since he did this as 
being carried away by surprise, and not from habitual practice of wickedness, speedily washed it out. The 
Pharisee, however, who had not perpetrated any such crime (Luke xviii. 11), but even had good deeds 
besides to boast of, lost all by the bad spirit he had chosen. 


Ver. 14. “What shall we say then? Is there unrighteousness with God? God forbid.” 


Hence there is no such thing in the case of us and the Jews. And then he goes on with another thing, a 
more clear than this. And of what sort is it? 


Ver. 15. For he saith to Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have compassion on 
whom I will have compassion.” 


Here again he adds force to the objection by dividing it in two and meeting it, and starting another fresh 
difficulty. But to make what I have said clearer, one must needs explain it. God, he means, said that “the 
elder shall serve the younger,” before the travail. What then? “Is God unrighteous?” By no means. Now 
listen to what follows also. For in that case the virtue or the vice, might be the decisive thing. But here 
there was one sin on which all the Jews joined, that of the molten calf, and still some were punished, and 
some were not punished. And this is why He says, “I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will 
have compassion on whom I will have compassion.” (Ex. xxxiii. 19: observe context.) For it is not thine to 
know, O Moses, he means, which are deserving of My love toward man, but leave this to Me. But if Moses 
had no right to know, much less have we. And this is why he did not barely quote the passage, but also 
called to our minds to whom it was said. For it is Moses, he means, that he is speaking to, that at least by 
the dignity of the person he might make the objector modest. Having then given a solution of the 
difficulties raised, he divides it in two, by bringing forward another objection besides, as follows: 


Ver. 16, 17. “So then it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy. 
For the Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even for this same purpose have I raised thee up, that I might show 
my power in thee, and that my name might be declared throughout all the earth.” 


As then in the one case, he means, some were saved and some were punished, so here also. This man was 
reserved for this very purpose. And then he again urges the objection. 


Ver. 18, 19. “Therefore He hath mercy on whom He will have mercy, and whom He will He hardeneth. 
Thou wilt say then unto me, Why doth he then find fault? For who hath resisted His will?” 


See what pains he takes to embarrass the subject in every way. And the answer he does not produce 
forthwith, it being a useful thing not to do so, but he first stops the disputant’s mouth, saying as follows, 


Ver. 20. “Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against God?” 


This he does to take down the objector’s unseasonable inquisitiveness, and excessive curiosity, and to put 
a check upon it, and teach him to know what God is, and what man, and how incomprehensible His 
foreknowledge is, and how far above our reason, and how obedience to Him in all points is binding. So 
when he has made this preparatory step in his hearer, and has hushed and softened down his spirit, then 
with great felicity he introduces the answer, having made what he says easy of admittance with him. And 
he does not say, it is impossible to answer questions of this kind, but that (5 mss. No, but what? that) it is 
presumptuous to raise them. For our business is to obey what God does, not to be curious even if we do 
not know the reason of them. Wherefore he said, “Who art thou that repliest against God?” You see how 
very light he makes of him, how he bears down his swelling spirit! “Who art thou?” art thou a sharer of 
His power? (compare Job xxxviii.) nay, art thou sitting in judgment upon God? Why in comparison with 
Him thou canst not have a being even! nor this or that sort of being, but absolutely none! For the 
expression, “who art thou?” doth much more set him at naught than “thou art nothing.” And he takes 
other ways of showing further his indignation in the question, and does not say, “Who art thou that” 
answerest “God?” but, “that repliest against,” that is, that gainsayest, and that opposest. For the saying 
things ought to be so, and ought not to be so, is what a man does that “replieth against.” See how he 
scares them, how he terrifies them, how he makes them tremble rather than be questioning and curious. 
This is what an excellent teacher does; he does not follow his disciples’ fancy everywhere, but leads them 
to his own mind, and pulls up the thorns, and then puts the seed in, and does not answer at once in all 
cases to the questions put to him. 


Ver. 20, 21. “Shall the thing formed say to Him that formed it, Why hast Thou made me thus? Hath not the 
potter (Read Jer. xviii. 1-10) power, of the same lump to make one vessel unto honor, and another unto 
dishonor?” 


Here it is not to do away with free-will that he says this, but to show, up to what point we ought to obey 
God. For in respect of calling God to account, we ought to be as little disposed to it as the clay is. For we 
ought to abstain not from gainsaying or questioning only, but even from speaking or thinking of it at all, 
and to become like that lifeless matter, which followeth the potter’s hands, and lets itself be drawn about 
anywhere he may please. And this is the only point he applied the illustration to, not, that is, to any 
enunciation of the rule of life, but to the complete obedience and silence enforced upon us. And this we 
ought to observe in all cases, that we are not to take the illustrations quite entire, but after selecting the 
good of them, and that for which they were introduced, to let the rest alone. As, for instance, when he 
says, “He couched, he lay down as a lion;” (Numb. xxiv. 9) let us take out the indomitable and fearful part, 
not the brutality, nor any other of the things belonging to a lion. And again, when He says, “I will meet 
them as a bereaved bear” (Hos. xiii. 8), let us take the vindictiveness. And when he says, “our God is a 
consuming fire” (Deut. iv. 24; and Heb. xii. 29), the wasting power exerted in punishing. So also here must 
we single out the clay, the potter, and the vessels. And when he does go on to say, “Hath not the potter 
power over the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto honor, and another unto dishonor?” do not 
suppose that this is said by Paul as an account of the creation, nor as implying a necessity over the will, 
but to illustrate the sovereignty and difference of dispensations; for if we do not take it in this way, divers 
incongruities will follow, for if here he were speaking about the will, and those who are good and those 
not so, He will be Himself the Maker of these, and man will be free from all responsibility. And at this rate, 
Paul will also be shown to be at variance with himself, as he always bestows chief honor upon free choice. 
There is nothing else then which he here wishes to do, save to persuade the hearer to yield entirely to 
God, and at no time to call Him to account for anything whatever. For as the potter (he says) of the same 
lump makes what he pleaseth, and no one forbids it; thus also when God, of the same race of men, 
punisheth some, and honoreth others, be not thou curious nor meddlesome herein, but worship only, and 
imitate the clay. And as it followeth the hands of the potter, so do thou also the mind of Him that so 
ordereth things. For He worketh nothing at random, or mere hazard, though thou be ignorant of the 
secret of His Wisdom. Yet thou allowest the other of the same lump to make divers things, and findest no 
fault: but of Him you demand an account of His punishments and honors, and will not allow Him to know 
who is worthy and who is not so; but since the same lump is of the same substance, you assert that there 
are the same dispositions. And, how monstrous this is! And yet not even is it on the potter that the honor 
and the dishonor of the things made of the lump depends, but upon the use made by those that handle 
them, so here also it depends on the free choice. Still, as I said before, one must take this illustration to 
have one bearing only, which is that one should not contravene God, but yield to His incomprehensible 
Wisdom. For the examples ought to be greater than the subject, and than the things on account of which 
they are brought forward, so as to draw on the hearer better. Since if they were not greater and did not 


mount far above it, he could not attack as he ought, and shame the objectors. However, their ill-timed 
obstinacy he silenced in this way with becoming superiority. And then he introduces his answer. Now what 
is the answer? 


Ver. 22, 23, 24. “What if God, willing to show His wrath, and to make His power known, endured with 
much long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction: and that He might make known the riches 
of His glory on the vessels of mercy, which He had afore prepared unto glory, even us, whom He hath 
chosen, not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles.” 


What he means is somewhat as follows. Pharaoh was a vessel of wrath, that is, a man who by his own 
hard-heartedness had kindled the wrath of God. For after enjoying much long-suffering, he became no 
better, but remained unimproved. Wherefore he calleth him not only “a vessel of wrath,” but also one 
“fitted for destruction.” That is, fully fitted indeed, but by his own proper self. For neither had God left out 
aught of the things likely to recover him, nor did he leave out aught of those that would ruin him, and put 
him beyond any forgiveness. Yet still, though God knew this, “He endured him with much long-suffering,” 
being willing to bring him to repentance. For had He not willed this, then He would not have been thus 
long-suffering. But as he would not use the long-suffering in order to repentance, but fully fitted himself 
for wrath, He used him for the correction of others, through the punishment inflicted upon him making 
them better, and in this way setting forth His power. For that it is not God’s wish that His power be so 
made known, but in another way, by His benefits, namely, and kindnesses, he had shown above in all 
possible ways. For if Paul does not wish to appear powerful in this way (“not that we should appear 
approved,” he says, “but that ye should do that which is honest,”) (2 Cor. xiii. 7), much less doth God. But 
after that he had shown long-suffering, that He might lead to repentance, but he did not repent, He 
suffered him a long time, that He might display at once His goodness and His power, even if that man 
were not minded to gain anything from this great long-suffering. As then by punishing this man, who 
continued incorrigible, He showed His power, so by having pitied those who had done many sins but 
repented, He manifested His love toward man. But it does not say, love towards man, but glory, to show 
that this is especially God’s glory, and for this He was above all things earnest. But in saying, “which He 
had afore prepared unto glory,” he does not mean that all is God’s doing. Since if this were so, there were 
nothing to hinder all men from being saved. But he is setting forth again His foreknowledge, and doing 
away with the difference between the Jews and the Gentiles. And on this topic again he grounds a defence 
of his statement, which is no small one. For it was not in the case of the Jews only that some men 
perished, and some were saved, but with the Gentiles also this was the case. Wherefore he does not say, 
all the Gentiles, but, “of the Gentiles,” nor, all the Jews, but, “of the Jews.” As then Pharaoh became a 
vessel of wrath by his own lawlessness, so did these become vessels of mercy by their own readiness to 
obey. For though the more part is of God, still they also have contributed themselves some little. Whence 
he does not say either, vessels of well-doing, or vessels of boldness (parresias), but “vessels of mercy,” to 
show that the whole is of God. For the phrase, “it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth,” even 
if it comes in the course of the objection, still, were it said by Paul, would create no difficulty. Because 
when he says, “it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth,” he does not deprive us of free-will, 
but shows that all is not one’s own, for that it requires grace from above. For it is binding on us to will, 
and also to run: but to confide not in our own labors, but in the love of God toward man. And this he has 
expressed elsewhere. “Yet not I, but the grace which was with me.” (1 Cor. xv. 10.) And he well says, 
“Which He had afore prepared unto glory.” For since they reproached them with this, that they were 
saved by grace, and thought to make them ashamed, he far more than sets aside this insinuation. For if 
the thing brought glory even to God, much more to them through whom God was glorified. But observe 
his forbearance, and unspeakable wisdom. For when he had it in his power to adduce, as an instance of 
those punished, not Pharaoh, but such of the Jews as had sinned, and so make his discourse much clearer, 
and show that where there were the same fathers, and the same sins, some perished, and some had mercy 
shown them, and persuade them not to be doubtful-minded, even if some of the Gentiles were saved, while 
the Jews were perishing; that he might not make his discourse irksome, the showing forth of the 
punishment he draws from the foreigner, so that he may not be forced to call them “vessels of wrath.” But 
those that obtained mercy he draws from the people of the Jews. And besides, he also has spoken in a 
sufficient way in God’s behalf, because though He knew very well that the nation was fitting itself as a 
vessel of destruction, still He contributed all on His part, His patience, His long-suffering, and that not 
merely long-suffering, but “much long-suffering;” yet still he was not minded to state it barely against the 
Jews. Whence then are some vessels of wrath, and some of mercy? Of their own free choice. God, 
however, being very good, shows the same kindness to both. For it was not those in a state of salvation 
only to whom He showed mercy, but also Pharaoh, as far as His part went. For of the same long-suffering, 
both they and he had the advantage. And if he was not saved, it was quite owing to his own will: since, as 
for what concerneth God, he had as much done for him as they who were saved. Having then given to the 
question that answer which was furnished by facts, in order to give his discourse the advantage of other 
testimony in its favor, he introduces the prophets also making the same declarations aforetime. For Hosea, 
he says, of old put this in writing, as follows: 


Ver. 25. “I will call them My people, which were not My people; and her beloved, which was not beloved.” 


Here to prevent their saying, that you are deceiving us here with specious reasoning, he calls Hosea to 
witness, who crieth and saith, “I will call them My people, who were not My people.” (Hos. ii. 23.) Who 


then are the not-people? Plainly, the Gentiles. And who the not-beloved? The same again. However, he 
says, that they shall become at once people, and beloved, and sons of God. 


Ver. 26. “For even they shall be called,” he says, “the children of the living God.” 


But if they should assert that this was said of those of the Jews who believed, even then the argument 
stands. For if with those who after so many benefits were hard-hearted and estranged, and had lost their 
being as a people, so great a change was wrought, what is there to prevent even those who were not 
estranged after being taken to Him, but were originally aliens, from being called, and, provided they obey, 
from being counted worthy of the same blessings? Having then done with Hosea, he does not content 
himself with him only, but also brings Isaiah in after him. sounding in harmony with him. 


Ver. 27. “For Esaias,” he says, “crieth concerning Israel.” 


That is, speaks out boldly, and uses no dissimulation. Why then lay a charge against us, when they afore 
declared the same thing with more than trumpet’s loudness? And what does Isaiah cry? “Though the 
number of the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, a remnant shall be saved.” (Is. x. 22.) 


Do you see that he too does not say that all are to be saved, but that those that are worthy shall? For I 
regard not the multitude, he means, nor does a race diffused so far distress me, but those only do I save 
that yield themselves worthy of it. And he does not mention the “sand of the sea” without a reason, but to 
remind them of the ancient promise whereof they had made themselves unworthy. Why then are you 
troubled, as though the promise had failed, when all the Prophets show that it is not all that are to be 
saved? Then he mentions the mode of the salvation also. Observe the accuracy of the Prophet, and the 
judgment of the Apostle, what a testimony he has cited, how exceedingly apposite! For it not only shows 
us that those to be saved are some and not all, but also adds the way they are to be saved. How then are 
they to be saved, and how will God count them worthy of the benefit? 


Ver. 28. “He will finish the work, and cut it short in righteousness,” he says, “because a short work will the 
Lord make upon the earth.” (Ib. 23, LXX.) 


What he means then is somewhat of this sort. There is no need of fetching a circuit, and of trouble, and 
the vexation of the works of the Law, for the salvation is by a very short way. For such is faith, it holds 
salvation in a few short words. “For if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in 
thine heart that God hath raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” (Rom. x. 9.) Now you see what 
this, “the Lord shall make a short word (LXX. lit.) upon earth,” is. And what is indeed wonderful is, that 
this short word carries with it not salvation only, but also righteousness. 


Ver 29. “And as Esaias said before, Except the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we had been as Sodoma, 
and had been made like unto Gomorrha.” (Is. i. 9.) 


Here again he shows another thing, that not even those few were saved from their own resources. For 
they too would have perished, and met with Sodom’s fate, that is, they would have had to undergo utter 
destruction (for they (of Sodom) were also destroyed root and branch, and left not even the slightest 
remnant of themselves,) and they too, he means, would have been like these, unless God had used much 
kindness to them, and had saved them by faith. And this happened also in the case of the visible captivity, 
the majority having been taken away captive and perished, and some few only being saved. 


Ver. 30, 31. “What shall we say then? That the Gentiles, which followed not after righteousness, have 
attained to righteousness, even the righteousness which is by faith. But Israel, which followed after the 
law of righteousness, hath not attained to the law of righteousness.” 


Here at last is the clearest answer. For since he had used a proof as well from facts (“for they are not all 
Israel that are of Israel”) as from the case of the forefathers Jacob and Esau, and from the prophets Hosea 
and Isaiah, he further gives the most decisive answer, after first adding to the perplexity. The points 
discussed, then, are two; one that the Gentiles attained, and the other that they attained it without 
following after it, that is, without taking pains about it. And again in the Jews’ case also there are two 
difficulties of the same kind; one that Israel attained not, the other that, though they took pains, they 
attained not. Whence also his use of words is more emphatical. For he does not say that they had, but that 
they “attained to righteousness.” For what is especially new and unusual is, that they who followed after it 
attained not, but they which followed not after it attained. And he seems to be indulging them by saying, 
“followed after.” But afterwards he strikes the blow home. For since he had a strong answer to give them, 
he had no fear of making the objection a little harsher. Hence he doth not speak of faith either, and the 
righteousness ensuing thereon, but shows that before the faith even, on their own ground they were 
worsted and condemned. For thou, O Jew, he says, hast not found even the righteousness which was by 
the Law. For thou hast transgressed it, and become liable to the curse. But these that came not through 
the Law, but by another road, have found a greater righteousness than this, that, namely, which is of faith. 
And this he had also said before. “For if Abraham was justified by works, he hath whereof to glory, but not 
before God” (Rom. iv.): so showing that the other righteousness was greater than this. Before, then, I said 
that there were two difficulties, but now they have even become three questions: that the Gentiles found 


righteousness, and found it without following after it, and found a greater than that of the Law. These 
same difficulties are again felt in the Jews’ case with an opposite view. That Israel did not find, and though 
he took pains he did not find, and did not find even the less. Having then thrust his hearer into perplexity, 
he proceeds to give a concise answer, and tells him the cause of all that is said. When then is the cause? 


Ver. 32. “Because they sought it not by faith, but as it were by the works of the Law.” 


This is the clearest answer in the passage, which if he had said immediately upon starting, he would not 
have gained so easy a hearing. But since it is after many perplexities, and preparations, and 
demonstrations that he sets it down, and after using countless preparatory steps, he has at last made it 
more intelligible, and also more easily admitted. For this he says is the cause of their destruction: 
“Because it was not by faith, but as it were by the works of the Law,” that they wished to be justified. And 
he does not say, “by works,” but, “as it were by the works of the Law,” to show that they had not even this 
righteousness. 


“For they stumbled at that stumbling-stone;” 


Ver. 33. “As it is written, Behold I lay in Sion a stumbling-stone, and rock of offence: and whosoever 
believeth on Him shall not be ashamed.” 


You see again how it is from faith that the boldness comes, and the gift is universal; since it is not of the 
Jews only that this is said, but also of the whole human race. For every one, he would say, whether Jew, or 
Grecian, or Scythian, or Thracian, or whatsoever else he may be, will, if he believes, enjoy the privilege of 
great boldness. But the wonder in the Prophet is that he foretells not only that they should believe, but 
also that they should not believe. For to stumble is to disbelieve. As in the former passage he points out 
them that perish and them that are saved, where he says, “If the number of the children of Israel be as the 
sand of the sea, the remnant shall be saved. And, If the Lord of Sabaoth had not left us a seed, we should 
have been as Sodoma.” And, “He hath called not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles;” so here too he 
implies that some will believe, and some will stumble. But stumbling comes of not taking heed, of gaping 
after other things. Since then they did give heed to the Law, they stumbled on the stone, “And a stone of 
stumbling and rock of offence” he calls it from the character and end of those that believe not. 


Is then the language used made plain to you? or does it still want much in clearness? I think indeed that, 
to those who have been attending, it is easy to get a clear view of it. But if it has slipped anybody’s 
memory, you can meet in private, and learn what it was. And this is why I have continued longer upon this 
explanatory part of the discourse, that I might not be compelled to break off the continuity of the context, 
and so spoil the clearness of the statements. And for this cause too I will bring my discourse to a 
conclusion here, without saying anything to you on the more immediately practical points, as I generally 
do, lest I should make a fresh indistinctness in your memories by saying so much. It is time now to come 
to the proper conclusion, by shutting up the discourse with the doxology to the God of all. Let us then 
both pause, me that am speaking and you that are hearing, and offer up glory to Him. For His is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XVII 


ROM. X. 1 


“Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for them is, that they might be saved.” 


He is now going again to rebuke them more vehemently than before. Wherefore he again does away with 
every suspicion of hatred, and makes a great effort beforehand to correct misapprehension. Do not then, 
he says, mind words or accusations, but observe that it is not in any hostile spirit that I say this. For it is 
not likely that the same person should desire their salvation, and not desire it only, but even pray for it, 
and yet should also hate them, and feel aversion to them. For here he calls his exceeding desire, and the 
prayer which he makes (eudokian), “heart’s desire.” For it is not the being freed from punishment only, 
but that they may also be saved, that he makes so great a point of, and prays for. Nor is it from this only, 
but also from the sequel that he shows the goodwill that he hath towards them. For from what is open to 
him, as far as he can, he forces his way, and is contentious to find out some shadow at least of an excuse 
for them. And he hath not the power, being overcome by the nature of the facts. 


Ver. 2. “For I bear them record,” says he, “that they have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge.” 
Ought not this then to be a ground for pardoning and not for accusing them? For if it is not of man that 
they are separated, but through zeal, they deserved to be pitied rather than punished. But observe how 
adroitly he favors them in the word, and yet shows their unseasonable obstinacy. 


Ver. 3. “For they being ignorant,” he says, “of God’s righteousness.” 


Again the word would lead to pardon. But the sequel to stronger accusation, and such as does away with 
defence of any kind. 


“And going about,” he says, “to establish their own righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto the 
righteousness of God.” 


And these things he says to show, that it was from a petulancy and love of power that they erred, rather 
than from ignorance, and that not even this righteousness from the deeds of the Law did they establish. 
(Matt. xxi. 38; John. xii. 19, 42.) For saying “going about to establish” is what one would do to show this. 
And in plain words indeed he has not stated this (for he has not said, that they fell short of both 
righteousnesses), but he has given a hint of it in a very judicious manner, and with the wisdom so befitting 
him. For if they are still “going about” to establish that, it is very plain that they have not yet established 
it. If they have not submitted themselves to this, they have fallen short of this also. But he calls it their 
“own righteousness,” either because the Law was no longer of force, or because it was one of trouble and 
toil. But this he calls God’s righteousness, that from faith, because it comes entirely from the grace from 
above, and because men are justified in this case, not by labors, but by the gift of God. But they that 
evermore resisted the Holy Ghost, and vexatiously tried to be justified by the Law, came not over to the 
faith. But as they did not come over to the faith, nor receive the righteousness thereupon ensuing, and 
were not able to be justified by the Law either, they were thrown out of all resources. 


Ver. 4. “For Christ is the end of the Law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” 


See the judgment of Paul. For as he had spoken of a righteousness, and a righteousness, lest they of the 
Jews which believed should seem to have the one but be excluded from the other, and to be accused of 
lawlessness (for even these there was no less cause to fear about as being still newly come in), and lest 
Jews should again expect to achieve it, and should say, Though we have not at present fulfilled it, yet we 
certainly will fulfil it, see what ground he takes. He shows that there is but one righteousness, and that 
has its full issue in this, and that he that hath taken to himself this, the one by faith, hath fulfilled that 
also. But he that rejects this, falls short as well of that also. For if Christ be “the end of the Law,” he that 
hath not Christ, even if he seem to have that righteousness, hath it not. But he that hath Christ, even 
though he have not fulfilled the Law aright, hath received the whole. For the end of the physician’s art is 
health. As then he that can make whole, even though he hath not the physician’s art, hath everything; but 
he that knows not how to heal, though he seem to be a follower of the art, comes short of everything: so is 
it in the case of the Law and of faith. He that hath this hath the end of that likewise, but he that is without 
this is an alien from both. For what was the object of the Law? To make man righteous. But it had not the 
power, for no one fulfilled it. This then was the end of the Law and to this it looked throughout, and for 
this all its parts were made, its feasts, and commandments, and sacrifices, and all besides, that man might 
be justified. But this end Christ gave a fuller accomplishment of through faith. Be not then afraid, he says, 
as if transgressing the Law in having come over to the faith. For then dost thou transgress it, when for it 
thou dost not believe Christ. If thou believest in Him, then thou hast fulfilled it also, and much more than 
it commanded. For thou hast received a much greater righteousness. Next, since this was an assertion, he 
again brings proof of it from the Scriptures. 


Ver. 5. “For Moses,” he says, “describeth the righteousness which is of the Law.” 


What he means is this. Moses showeth us the righteousness ensuing from the Law, what sort it is of, and 
whence. What sort is it then of, and what does it consist in? In fulfilling the commandments. “He (R.T. the 
man), that doeth these things,” He says, “shall live by (or in), them.” (Lev. xviii. 5.) And there is no other 
way of becoming righteous in the Law save by fulfilling the whole of it. But this has not been possible for 
any one, and therefore this righteousness has failed them. (diapeptoken). But tell us, Paul, of the other 
righteousness also, that which is of grace. What is that then, and of what does it consist? Hear the words 
in which he gives a clear sketch of it. For after he had refuted the other, he next goes on to this, and says, 


Ver. 6, 7, 8, 9. “But the righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this wise, Say not in thine heart, Who 
shall ascend into heaven (that is, to bring Christ down from above): or, Who shall descend into the deep? 
(that is, to bring up Christ again from the dead.) But what saith it? The word is nigh thee, even in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart, that is, the word of faith which we preach. That if thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised Him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved. 


To prevent the Jews then from saying, How came they who had not found the lesser righteousness to find 
the greater? he gives a reason there was no answering, that this way was easier than that. For that 
requires the fulfilment of all things (for when thou doest all, then thou shalt live); but the righteousness 
which is of faith doth not say this, but what? 


“If thou confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in thy heart that God hath raised Him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved.” Then again that we may not seem to be making it contemptible by showing it 
to be easy and cheap, observe how he expands his account of it. For he does not come immediately to the 
words just given, but what does he say? “But the righteousness which is of faith saith on this wise; Say not 
in thine heart, Who shall go up into heaven? (that is, to bring Christ down); or, Who shall descend into the 
deep? (that is, to bring up Christ again from the dead.”) For as to the virtue manifested in works there is 
opposed a listlessness, which relaxeth our labors, and it requireth a very wakeful soul not to yield to it: 
thus, when one is required to believe, there are reasonings which confuse and make havoc of the minds of 


most men, and it wants a soul of some vigor to shake them thoroughly off. And this is just why he brings 
the same before one. And as he did in Abraham’s case, so he does here also. For having there shown that 
he was justified by faith, lest he should seem to have gotten so great a crown by a mere chance, as if it 
were a thing of no account, to extol the nature of faith, he says, “Who against hope believed in hope, that 
he might become the father of many nations. And being not weak in faith, he considered his own body 
now dead, and the deadness of Sarah’s womb. He staggered not at the promise of God through unbelief; 
but was strong in faith, giving glory to God; and being fully persuaded that what He had promised He was 
able also to perform” (Rom. iv. 18-21): so he showed that there is need of vigor, and a lofty soul, that takes 
in things beyond expectation, and stumbles not at appearances. This then he does here also, and shows 
that it requires a wise mind, and a spirit heavenly (Gr. heaven-reaching) and great. And he does not say 
merely, “Say not,” but, “Say not in thine heart,” that is, do not so much as think of doubting and saying 
with thyself, And how can this be? You see that this is a chief characteristic of faith, to leave all the 
consequences of this lower world, and so to seek for that which is above nature, and to cast out the 
feebleness of calculation, and so to accept everything from the Power of God. The Jews, however, did not 
merely assert this, but that it was not possible to be justified by faith. But himself turns even what had 
taken place to another account, that having shown the thing to be so great, that even after it had taken 
place it required faith, he might seem with good reason to bestow a crown on these: and he uses the 
words which are found in the Old Testament, being always at pains to keep quite clear of the charges of 
love of novelties, and of opposition to it. For this, which he here says of faith, Moses says to them of the 
commandment, so showing that they had enjoyed at God’s hand a great benefit. For there is no need to 
say, he means, that one must go up to heaven, or cross a great sea, and then receive the commandments, 
but things so great and grand hath God made of easy access to us. And what meaneth the phrase, “The 
Word is nigh thee?” That is, It is easy. For in thy mind and in thy tongue is thy salvation. There is no long 
journey to go, no seas to sail over, no mountains to pass, to get saved. But if you be not minded to cross so 
much as the threshold, you may even while you sit at home be saved. For “in thy mouth and in thy heart” 
is the source of salvation. And then on another score also he makes the word of faith easy, and says, that 
“God raised Him from the dead.” For just reflect upon the worthiness of the Worker, and you will no 
longer see any difficulty in the thing. That He is Lord then, is plain from the resurrection. And this he said 
at the beginning even of the Epistle. “Which was declared to be the Son of God with power .. . by the 
resurrection from the dead.” (Rom. i. 4.) But that the resurrection is easy too, has been shown even to 
those who are very unbelieving, from the might of the Worker of it. Since then the righteousness is 
greater, and light and easy to receive, is it not a sign of the utmost contentiousness to leave what is light 
and easy, and set about impossibilities? For they could not say that it was a thing they declined as 
burdensome. See then how he deprives them of all excuse. For what do they deserve to have said in their 
defence, who choose what is burdensome and impracticable, and pass by what is light, and able to save 
them, and to give them those things which the Law could not give? All this can come only from a 
contentious spirit, which is in a state of rebellion against God. For the Law is galling (epachthes), but 
grace is easy. The Law, though they dispute never so much, does not save; Grace yieldeth the 
righteousness resulting from itself, and that from the Law likewise. What plea then is to rescue them, 
since they are disposed to be contentious against this, but cling to that to no purpose whatever? Then, 
since he had made a strong assertion, he again confirms it from the Scripture. 


Ver. 11-13. “For the Scripture saith,” he proceeds, “Whosoever believeth on Him, shall not be ashamed. 
For there is no difference between the Jew and the Greek; for the same Lord over all is rich unto all that 
call upon Him. For whosoever shall call upon the Name of the Lord shall be saved.” 


You see how he produces witnesses, whether to the faith, or to the confession of it. For the words, “Every 
one that believeth,” point out the faith. But the words, “Whosoever shall call upon,” set forth confession. 
Then again to proclaim the universality of the grace, and to lay their boasting low, what he had before 
demonstrated at length, he here briefly recalls to their memory, showing again that there is no difference 
between the Jew and the uncircumcised. “For there is,” he says, “no difference between the Jew and the 
Greek.” And what he had said about the Father, when he was arguing this point, that he says here about 
the Son. For as before he said in asserting this, “Is He the God of the Jews only? Is He not of the Gentiles 
also? Yes, of the Gentiles also: seeing it is one God” (Rom. iii. 29, 30):—So he says here also, “For the 
same Lord over all is rich unto all (and upon all).” (Rom. iii. 22.) You see how he sets Him forth as 
exceedingly desiring our salvation, since He even reckons this to be riches to Himself; so that they are not 
even now to despair, or fancy that, provided they would repent, they were unpardonable. For He who 
considereth it as riches to Himself to save us, will not cease to be rich. Since even this is riches, the fact 
of the gift being shed forth unto all. For since what distresseth him the most was, that they, who were in 
the enjoyment of a prerogative over the whole world, should now by the faith be degraded from these 
thrones, and be no wit better off than others, he brings the Prophets in constantly as foretelling, that they 
would have equal honor with them. “For whosoever,” he says, “believeth on Him shall not be ashamed” 
(Is. xxviii. 16); and, “Whosoever shall call upon the Name of the Lord shall be saved.” (Joel ii. 32.) And the 
“whosoever” is put in all cases, that they might not say aught in reply. But there is nothing worse than 
vainglory. For it was this, this most especially, which proved their ruin. Whence Christ also said to them, 
“How can ye believe, which receive glory one of another, and seek not the glory which cometh of God 
only?” (john v. 44.) This, with ruin, exposes men also to much ridicule and before the punishment in the 
other world involves them in ills unnumbered in this. And if it seem good, that you may learn this clearly, 
leaving for the present the heavens which that puts us out of, and the hell which it thrusts us into, let us 


investigate the whole matter as here before us. What then can be more wasteful than this? what more 
disgraceful, or more offensive? For that this disorder is a wasteful one is plain from the people who spend 
to no purpose whatsoever on theatres, horse-races, and other such irrelevant expenditures: from those 
that build the fine and expensive houses, and fit up everything in a useless style of extravagance, on 
which I must not enter in this discourse. But that a person diseased in this way must needs be 
extravagant, and expensive, and rapacious, and covetous, anybody can see. For that he may have food to 
give the brute, he thrusteth his hand into the substance of others. And why do I talk of substance? It is not 
money only but souls also that this fire devoureth, and it worketh not death here only, but also hereafter. 
For vanity is the mother of hell, and greatly kindleth that fire, and the venomous worm. One may see that 
it hath power even over the dead. And what can be worse than this? For the other passions are put an end 
to by death, but this even after death shows its force, and strives to display its nature even in the dead 
corpse. For when men give orders on their death-bed to raise to them fine monuments, which will waste 
all their substance, and take pains to lay out beforehand a vast extravagance in their funeral, and in their 
lifetime insult the poor that come to them for a penny and a single loaf, but when they are dead give a rich 
banquet to the worm, why seek any more exorbitant thraldom to the disease? From this mischief also 
irregular loves are conceived. For there are many whom it is not the beauty of the appearance, nor the 
desire of lying with her, but the wish to boast that “I have made conquest of such an one,” hath even 
drawn into adultery. And why need I mention the other mischiefs that spring of this? For I had rather be 
long (3 mss. dienekhos) the slave of ten thousand savages, than of vanity once. For even they do not put 
such commands upon their captives, as this vice lays upon its votaries. Because it says, Be thou every 
one’s slave, be he nobler or be he lower than thyself. Despise thy soul, neglect virtue, laugh at freedom, 
immolate thy salvation, and if thou doest any good thing, do it not to please God, but to display it to the 
many, that for these things thou mayest even lose thy crown. And if thou give alms, or if thou fast, 
undergo the pains, but take care to lose the gain. What can be more cruel than these commands? Hence 
grudging beareth sway, hence haughtiness, hence covetousness, the mother of evils. For the swarm of 
domestics, and the black servants liveried in gold, and the hangers on, and the flatterers, and the silver- 
tinselled chariots, and the other absurdities greater than these, are not had for any pleasure’s sake or 
necessity, but for mere vanity. Yes, one will say, but that this affliction is an evil, anybody can see; but how 
we are to keep quite clear of it, this is what you should tell us. Well then, in the first place, if you persuade 
yourself that this disorder is a baneful one, you will have made a very good beginning towards correcting 
it. For when a man is sick, he speedily sends for the physician, if he be first made acquainted with the fact 
that he is sick. But if thou seekest for another way besides to escape from hence, look to God continually, 
and be content with glory from Him; and if thou find the passion tickling thee, and stirring thee to tell thy 
well-doings to thy fellow-servants, bethink thyself next, that after telling them thou gainest nothing. 
Quench the absurd desire, and say to thy soul, Lo, thou hast been so long big with thy own well-doings to 
tell them, and thou hast not had the courage to keep them to thyself, but hast blabbed them out to all. 
What good then hast thou gotten from this? None at all, but loss to the utmost, and avoidance of all that 
had been gathered together with much labor. And besides this, consider another thing also, which is, that 
most men’s opinion is perverted, and not perverted only, but that it withers away so soon. 


For supposing they do admire you for the time, when the occasion has gone by they will have forgotten it 
all, and have taken away from thee the crown God had given, and have been unable to secure to thee that 
from themselves. And yet if this were abiding, it were a most miserable thing to exchange that for this. 
But when even this hath gone, what defence shall we be able to make for betraying the abiding one for 
the sake of the unabiding one, for losing such blessings for the sake of credit with a few? And indeed even 
if they who praise were numerous, even for this they were to be pitied, and the more so the more 
numerous those who do it. But if thou art surprised at what I have said, hear Christ giving His sentence in 
this way, “Woe unto you, when all men speak well of you.” (Luke vi. 26.) And so indeed it should seem. For 
if in every art you look to the workmen (demiourgous) in it to be judges of it, how come you to trust the 
proving of virtue to the many, and not most of all to Him Who knoweth it more surely then any, and is best 
able to applaud and to crown it? This saying then, let us inscribe both on our walls and our doors and our 
mind, and let us keep constantly saying to ourselves, “Woe unto us, when all men speak well of us.” For 
even they that so speak slander one afterward as a vain person, and fond of honor, and covetous of their 
good word. But God doeth not so. But when He seeth thee coveting the glory that cometh of Him, then He 
will praise thee most, and respect (thaumasetai om. in most mss.) thee, and proclaim thee conqueror. Not 
so man; but, when he finds thee slavish instead of free, by gratifying thee often by bare words with false 
praise, he snatches from thee thy true meed, and makes thee more of a menial than a purchased slave. 
For those last men get to obey them after their orders, but thou even without orders makest thyself a 
slave. For thou dost not even wait to hear something from them, but if thou merely knowest wherein thou 
mayest gratify them, even without their command thou doest all. What hell then should we not deserve, 
for giving the wicked pleasure, and courting their service before they give orders, while we will not 
hearken to God, even when He every day commands and exhorts us? And yet if thou art covetous of glory 
and praise, avoid the praise that cometh of men, and then thou wilt attain to glory. Turn aside from fair 
speeches, and then thou wilt obtain praises without number both from God and from men. For there is no 
one we are used to give so much glory to, as the man who looks down upon glory, or to praise and respect 
so much as the man who thinks scorn of getting respected and praised. And if we do so, much more will 
the God of the universe. And when He glorifieth thee and praiseth thee, what man can be more justly 
pronounced blessed? For there is not a greater difference between glory and disgrace, than between the 
glory from above and that of men. Or rather, there is a much greater, aye an infinite difference. For if this, 


even when it does not get put beside any other, is but a base and uncomely one, when we come to 
scrutinize it by the other’s side, just consider how great its baseness will be found to be! For as a 
prostitute stands at her place and lets herself out to any one, so are they that be slaves of vanity. Or 
rather, these be more base than she. For that sort of women do in many instances treat those enamoured 
of them with scorn. But you prostitute yourself to everybody, whether runaway slaves, or thieves, or cut- 
purses (for it is of these and such as these that the play-houses that applaud you consist), and those whom 
as individuals you hold to be nothing worth, when in a body, you honor more than your own salvation and 
show yourself less worthy of honor than any of them. For how can you be else than less worthy, when you 
stand in need of the good word of others, and fancy that you have not enough by yourself, unless you 
receive the glory that cometh of others? Do you not perceive, pray, beside what I have said, that as you 
are an object of notice, and known to every body, if you should commit a fault, you will have accusers 
unnumbered; but if unknown, you will remain in security? Yes, a man may say, but then if I do well I shall 
have admirers unnumbered. Now the fearful thing is, that it is not only when you sin, but even when you 
do aright, that the disorder of vanity does you mischief, in the former case subverting thousands, in the 
present bereaving thee entirely of thy reward. It is then a sad thing, and replete with disgrace of every 
kind, to be in love with glory even in civil matters. But when even in spiritual you are in the same plight 
what excuse is there left remaining for you, when you are not minded to yield God even as much honor as 
you have yourself from your servants? For even the slave “looketh to the eyes of his master” (Ps. cxxiii. 2), 
and the hireling to his employer, who is to pay him wages, and the disciple to his master. But you do just 
the contrary. Having left the God that hired thee, even thy Master, thou lookest to thy fellow-servants; and 
this knowing that God remembers thy well-doings even after this life, but man only for the present. And 
when thou hast spectators assembled in Heaven, thou art gathering together spectators upon earth. And 
where the wrestler struggles, there he would be honored; but thou, while thy wrestling is above, art 
anxious to gain thee a crown below. And what can be worse than madness like this? But let us look, if it 
seem proper, at the crowns also. For one is formed by haughtiness, and a second by grudging against 
another, and a third by dissimulation and flattery, another again by wealth, and another by servile 
obsequiousness. And like as children at their childish play put crowns of grass upon one another, and 
many a time laugh at him that is crowned behind his back; thus now also they that pass their praises upon 
thee, many a time joke by themselves at their putting the grass upon us. And would it were grass only! 
But now the crown is laden with much mischief, and ruins all our well-doings. Taking then the vileness of 
it into consideration, flee from the damage entailed. For how many would you have to praise you? A 
hundred? or twice, or thrice, or four times as many? Or rather, if you please, put them at ten times or 
twenty times as many, and let there be two or four thousand, or if you will, even ten thousand to applaud 
you. Still these be no better than so many daws cawing from above. Or rather taking the assemblage of 
the angels into consideration, these will seem more vile than even worms, and their good word of not so 
much solidity as a cobweb, or a smoke, or a dream. 


Hear then how Paul, who saw through these things thoroughly, is so far from seeking after them, that he 
even deprecates them, in the words, “But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of Christ.” (Gal. 
vi. 14.) This glory then be thou also emulous of, that thou mayest not provoke the Master, because in so 
doing thou art insulting God, and not thyself alone. For if thou even wert a painter, and hadst some pupil, 
and he were to omit showing thee his practice of the art, but set forth his painting publicly just to any 
body that chanted to observe it, thou wouldest not take it quietly. But if this even with thy fellow-servants 
were an insult, how much more with the Master! But if you have a mind to learn on other grounds to feel 
scorn for the thing, be of a lofty mind, laugh at appearances, increase thy love of real glory, be filled with 
a spiritual temper, say to thy soul as Paul did, “Knowest thou not that we shall judge angels?” (1 Cor. vi. 3) 
and having by this roused it up, go on to rebuke it, and say, Thou that judgest the angels, wilt thou let 
thyself be judged of off-scourings, and be praised with dancers, and mimics, and gladiators, and horse- 
drivers? For these men do follow after applause of this sort. But do thou poise thy wing high above the din 
of these, and emulate that citizen of the wilderness, John, and learn how he was above regarding the 
multitude, and did not turn him to look at flatterers, but when he saw all the dwellers in Palestine poured 
forth about him, and wondering, and astonished at him, he was not puffed up with such honor as this, but 
rose up against them, and discoursing to his great concourse as if to one youth, he thus rebuked them and 
said, “Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers!” (Matt. iii. 7.) Yet it was for him that they had run together, 
and left the cities, in order to see that holy personage, and still none of these things unnerved him. For he 
was far above glory, and free from all vanity. So also Stephen, when he saw the same people again, not 
honoring him, but mad upon him, and gnashing their teeth, being lifted above their wrath, said, “Ye stiff- 
necked and uncircumcised in heart.” (Acts vii. 51.) Thus also Elias, when those armies were present, and 
the king, and all the people, said, “How long halt ye upon both your hips?” (1 Kings xviii. 21, LXX. true 
sense of “halt.”) But we flatter all, court all, with this servile obsequiousness buying their honor. 
Wherefore all things are turned upside down, and for this favor the business of Christianity is betrayed, 
and everything neglected for the opinion of the generality. Let us then banish this passion, and then we 
shall have a right notion of liberty, and of the haven, and the calm. For the vain man is ever like persons in 
a storm, trembling, and fearing, and serving a thousand masters. But he that is clear of this thraldom, is 
like men in havens, enjoying a liberty untainted. Not so that person, but as many acquaintances as he has, 
so many masters has he, and he is forced to be a slave to all of them. How then are we to get free from 
this hard bondage? It is by growing enamoured of another glory, which is really glory. For as with those 
that are enamoured of persons, the sight of some handsomer one doth by its being seen take them off 
from the first: so with those that court the glory which cometh from us men, the glory from heaven, if it 


gleameth on them, has power to lead them off from this. Let us then look to this, and become thoroughly 
acquainted with it, that by feeling admiration of its beauty, we may shun the hideousness of the other, and 
have the benefit of much pleasure by enjoying this continually. Which may we all attain to by the grace 
and love toward man, etc. 


Rom. X. 14, 15 


HOMILY XVII 


“How then shall they call on Him in Whom they have not believed? and how shall they believe in Him of 
Whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher? and how shall they preach 
except they be sent? as it is written.” 


Here again he takes from them all excuse. For since he had said, “I bear them record that they have a zeal 
of God, but not according to knowledge,” and that “being ignorant of God’s righteousness, they submitted 
not themselves” to it: he next shows, that for this ignorance itself they were punishable before God. This 
he does not say indeed so, but he makes it good by carrying on his discourse in the way of question, and 
so convicting them more clearly, by framing the whole passage out of objections and answers. But look 
further back. The Prophet, saith he, said, “Whosoever shall call upon the Name of the Lord shall be 
saved.” Now somebody might say perhaps, “But how could they call upon Him Whom they had not 
believed? Then there is a question from him after the objection; And why did they not believe? Then an 
objection again. A person certainly may say, And how could they believe, since they had not heard? Yet 
hear they did, he implies. Then another objection again. “And how could they hear without a preacher?” 
Then an answer again. Yet preach they did, and there were many sent forth for this very purpose. And 
whence does it appear that these are those persons sent? Then he brings the prophet in next, who says, 
“How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good 
things!” (Is. iii. 7.) You see how by the kind of preaching he points out the preachers. For there was 
nothing else that these men went about telling everywhere, but those unspeakable good things, and the 
peace made by God with men. And so by disbelieving, it is not we, he implies, whom you disbelieve, but 
Isaiah the prophet, who spake many years ago, that we were to be sent, and to preach, and to say what we 
do say. If the being saved, then, came of calling upon Him, and calling upon Him from believing, and 
believing from hearing, and hearing from preaching, and preaching from being sent, and if they were 
sent, and did preach, and the prophet went round with them to point them out, and proclaim them, and 
say that these were they whom they showed of so many ages ago, whose feet even they praised because of 
the matter of their preaching; then it is quite clear that the not believing was their own fault only. And 
that because God’s part had been fulfilled completely. 


Ver. 16, 17. “But they have not all obeyed the Gospel. For Esaias saith, Lord, who hath believed our 
report? So then faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” (ib. liii. 1.) 


Since they pressed him with another objection again to this effect, that if these were the persons sent 
upon the mission by God, all ought to have hearkened to them: observe Paul’s judgment, and see how he 
shows that this very thing which made the confusion, did in fact do away with confusion and 
embarrassment. What offends you, O Jew, he would say, after so great and abundant evidence, and 
demonstration of the points? that all did not submit to the Gospel? Why this very thing, when taken along 
with the others, is of force to certify thee of the truth of my statements, even in that some do not believe. 
For this too the prophet foretold. Notice his unspeakable wisdom too; how he shows more than they were 
looking for, or expected him to have to say in reply. For what is it that you say? he means. Is it that all 
have not believed the Gospel? Well! Isaiah foretold this too from of old. Or rather, not this only, but even 
much more than this. For the complaint you make is Why did not all believe? But Isaiah goes further than 
this. For what is it he says? “Lord, who hath believed our report?” Then since he had rid himself of this 
embarrassment. by making the Prophet a bulwark against them, he again keeps to the line he was before 
upon. For as he had said that they must call upon Him, but that they who call must believe, and they who 
believe must hear first, but they who are to hear must have preachers, and the preachers be sent, and as 
he had shown that they were sent, and had preached; as he is going to bring in another objection again, 
taking occasion first of another quotation from the Prophet, by which he had met the objection a little 
back, he thus interweaves it, and connects it with what went before. For since he had produced the 
Prophet as saying, “Lord, who hath believed our report” (akohe)? he happily seizes on the quotation, as 
proving what he says, “So then faith cometh by hearing” (akohes). And this he makes not a mere naked 
statement. But as the Jews were forever seeking a sign, and the sight of the Resurrection, and were 
gaping after the thing much; he says, Yet the Prophet promised no such thing, but that it was by hearing 
that we were to believe. Hence he makes this good first, and says, “so then faith cometh by hearing.” And 
then since this seemed a mean thing to say, see how he elevates it. For he says, I was not speaking of 
mere hearing, nor of the need of hearing men’s words and believing them, but I mean a great sort of 
hearing. For the hearing is “by the word of God.” They were not speaking their own, but they were telling 
what they learnt from God. And this is a higher thing than miracles. For we are equally bound to believe 
and to obey God, whether speaking or working miracles. Since both works and miracles come of His 
words. For both the heaven and everything else was established in this way. (Ps. xxxiii. 6-8.) After showing 
then that we ought to believe the prophets, who always speak God’s words, and not to look after anything 


more, he proceeds next to the objection I mentioned, and says, 
Ver. 18. “But I say, Have they not heard?” 


What, he means, if the preachers were sent, and did preach what they were bid, and these did not hear? 
Then comes a most perfect reply to the objection. 


“Yes, verily, their sound went into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the world.” 


What do you say? he means. They have not heard? Why the whole world, and the ends of the earth, have 
heard. And have you, amongst whom the heralds abode such a long time, and of whose land they were, 
not heard? Now can this ever be? Sure if the ends of the world heard, much more must you. Then again 
another objection. 


Ver. 19. “But I say, Did not Israel know?” 


For what if they heard, he means, but did not know what was said, nor understand that these were the 
persons sent? Are they not to be forgiven for their ignorance? By no means. For Isaiah had described their 
character in the words, “How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of peace.” (Is. lii. 7.) 
And before him the Lawgiver himself. Hence he proceeds. 


“First Moses saith, I will provoke you to jealousy by them that are no people, and by a foolish nation I will 
anger you.” (Deut. xxxii. 21.) 


And so they ought even from him to have been able to distinguish the preachers, not from the fact of 
these disbelieving only, not from the fact of their preaching peace, not from the fact of their bringing the 
glad tidings of those good things, not from the word being sown in every part of the world, but from the 
very fact of their seeing their inferiors, those of the Gentiles, in greater honor. For what they had never 
heard, nor their forefathers, that wisdom did these on a sudden embrace (hephilosophoun). And this was a 
mark of such intense honor, as should gall them, and lead them to jealousy, and to recollection of the 
prophecy of Moses, which said, “I will provoke you to jealousy by them that are no people.” For it was not 
the greatness of the honor alone that was enough to throw them upon jealousy, but the fact too that a 
nation had come to enjoy these things which was of so little account that it could hardly be considered a 
nation at all. “For I will provoke you to jealousy, by them which are no nation, and by a foolish nation will I 
anger you.” For what more foolish than the Greeks (Heathen, see pp. 373, 377)? or what of less account? 
See how by every means God had given from of old indications and clear signs of these times, in order to 
remove their blindness. For it was not any little corner in which the thing was done, but in land, and in 
sea, and in every quarter of the globe. And they saw those in the enjoyment of countless blessings now, 
who had formerly been objects of their contempt. One should consider then that this is that people of 
which Moses said, “I will provoke you to jealousy by them that are no people, and by a foolish nation will I 
anger you.” Was it Moses only then that said this? No, for Isaiah also after Him saith so. And this is why 
Paul said, “First Moses,” to show that a second will come who says the same things in a clearer and 
plainer way. As then he says above, that Esaias crieth, so too here. 


Ver. 20. “But Esaias is very bold, and saith.” 


Now what he means is something of this kind. He put a violence on himself, and was ambitious to speak, 
not some thing veiled over, but to set things even naked before your eyes, and choosing rather to run 
(Origen in loc.) into dangers from being plain spoken, than by looking to his own safety, to leave you any 
shelter for your impenetrableness; although it was not the manner of prophecy to say this so clearly; but 
still to stop your mouths most completely, he tells the whole beforehand clearly and distinctly. The whole! 
what whole? Why your being cast out, and also their being brought in; speaking as follows, “I was found of 
them that sought Me not, I was made manifest of them that asked not after Me.” (Is. lxv. 1.) Who then are 
they that sought not? who they that asked not after Him? Clearly not the Jews, but they of the Gentiles, 
who hitherto had not known Him. As then Moses gave their characteristic mark in the words, “no people” 
and “a foolish nation,” so here also he takes the same ground to point them out from, viz. their extreme 
ignorance. And this was a very great blame to attach to the Jews, that they who sought Him not found 
Him, and they who sought Him lost Him. 


Ver. 21. “But unto Israel He saith, All the day long have I stretched forth My hands unto a disobedient and 
gainsaying people.” (Is. lxv. 2.) 


Observe now that difficulty, which so many make a subject of question, is discovered laid up from of old in 
the words of the Prophet, and with a clear solution to it too. And what is this? You heard Paul say before. 
“What shall we say then? That the Gentiles which followed not after righteousness have attained unto 
righteousness. But Israel which followed after the law of righteousness hath not attained to the law of 
righteousness.” (Rom. ix. 30, 31.) This Esaias also says here. For to say, “I was found of them that sought 
me not, I was made manifest unto them which asked not after me,” is the same with saying, “that the 
Gentiles which followed not after righteousness have attained unto righteousness.” Then to show that 
what was happening was not of God’s grace only, but also of the temper of those who came to Him, as also 


the casting off of the others came of the disputatiousness of those who disobeyed, hear what he proceeds 
with. “But to Israel He saith, All the day long have I stretched forth My hands to a disobedient and 
gainsaying people;” here meaning by the day the whole period of the former dispensation. But the 
stretching out of the hands, means calling and drawing them to Him, and inviting them. Then to show that 
the fault was all their own, he says “to a disobedient and gainsaying people.” You see what a great charge 
this is against them! For they did not obey Him even when He invited them, but they gainsaid Him, and 
that when they saw Him doing so, not once or twice or thrice, but the whole period. But others who had 
never known Him, had the power to draw Him to them. Not that he says they themselves had the power to 
do it, but to take away lofty imaginings even from those of the Gentiles, and to show that it was His grace 
that wrought the whole, He says, I was made manifest, and I was found. It may be said, Were they then 
void of everything? By no means, for the taking of the things found, and the getting a knowledge of what 
was manifested to them, was what they contributed themselves. Then to prevent these saying, But why 
wast Thou not made manifest to us also? he sets down what is more than this, that I not only was made 
manifest, but I even continue with My hands stretched out, inviting them, and displaying all the concern 
of an affectionate father, and a mother that is set on her child. See how he has brought us a most lucid 
answer to all the difficulties before raised, by showing that it was from their own temper that ruin had 
befallen them, and that they are wholly undeserving of pardon. For though they had both heard and 
understood what was said, still not even then were they minded to come to Him. And what is far more, He 
did not cause them to hear these things and to understand them only, but a thing which hath more force 
to rouse them up and draw them to Him, when they were disobedient and gain-saying, He added to the 
others. Now what is this? It is His exasperating them, and making them jealous. For ye know the 
domineering might of the passion, and how great the power is which jealousy is naturally possessed of for 
bringing all disputatiousness to an end, and rousing those who have grown remiss. And why need one say 
this of man when in brutes without reason, and children before they are of full age, the power it shows is 
so great? For a child often will not submit to its father when it is called, but continues obstinate. But when 
another child has notice taken of it, then it even though not called comes to its father’s bosom, and what 
calling could not do, provoking to jealousy will. This then God also did. For He not only called and 
stretched out His hands, but stirred up in them the feeling of jealousy also, by bringing those far inferior 
to them (a thing which makes men excessively jealous) not into their good things, but (what was a much 
stronger step, and makes the feeling even more domineering,) into much greater good things, and of 
greater necessity than theirs, and such as they had never even fancied in a dream. But still they did not 
submit. What pardon then do they deserve who exhibit such excessive obstinacy? None. Yet this he does 
not say himself, but leaves it to the consciences of his hearers, to gather it from the conclusion of what he 
had stated, and again also confirms it by what he goes on to in his usual wisdom. And this he did also 
above, by introducing objections both in the case of the Law (see on Rom. vii. 7, pp. 420, I) and of the 
people, which presented an accusation beyond the true one; and then in the answer, which was to 
overthrow this, yielding as much as he pleased, and as the case allowed, so as to make what he was 
saying not unwelcome. And this he doth here, writing as follows: 


Chap. xi. ver. 1. “I say then, Hath God cast away His people whom He foreknew? God forbid.” 


And he introduces the form a person would use in doubt, as though taking occasion from what had been 
said, and after making this alarming statement, by the denial of it he causes the sequel to be allowed with 
readiness; and what by all the former arguments he had been laboring to show that he makes good here 
also. What then is this? That even if there be but a few saved, the promise yet stands good. This is why he 
does not merely say “people,” but “people which He foreknew.” Then proceeding with the proof that the 
“people” were not cast off, “For I also am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin.” 


I, he says, the instructor, the preacher. Now since this seemed contrary to what was said before in the 
words, “Who hath believed our report?” and, “All the day long have I stretched forth My hands to a 
disobedient and gainsaying people;” and, “I will provoke you to jealousy by them which are no people;” he 
was not satisfied with the deprecation, nor with having said, “God forbid,” but makes it good by taking it 
up again and saying, “God hath not cast away His people.” But this is not a confirmation, men may Say, 
but an assertion. Observe then the confirmation, both the first, and that which follows it. For the first is 
that he was himself of that race. But He would not, if on the point of casting them off, have chosen from 
them him to whom He entrusted all the preaching, and the affairs of the world, and all mysteries, and the 
whole economy. This then is one proof, but the next, after it, is his saying, that “people whom He 
foreknew,” that is, who He knew clearly were suited to it, and would receive the faith. (Pococke on Hos. p. 
23. See Acts ii. 41; iv. 4; xxi. 20.) For three, five, even ten thousand were believers from among them. And 
so to prevent any from saying, Art thou the people, then? And because thou hast been called, hath the 
nation been called? he proceeds. 


Ver. 2. “He hath not cast off His people, whom He foreknew.” 


As though he said, I have with me three, five, or ten thousand. What then? has the people come to be 
three, five, or ten thousand? that seed that compared with the stars of heaven for multitude, or the sand 
of the sea? Is this the way you deceive us and put a cheat upon us, by making the whole people thyself 
and the few that are with thee; and didst thou inflate us with idle hopes, and say that the promise has 
been fulfilled, when all are lost, and the salvation comes down to a few? This is all bombast and vanity! we 


cannot away with such sophistry as this! Now, that they may not say this, see how in the sequel he 
proceeds to the answer, not giving the objection indeed, but before it grounding the answer to it upon 
ancient history. What then is the answer? 


Ver. 2-5. “Wot ye not,” he says, “what the Scripture saith of Elias? how he (so most; mss. Sav. who) 
maketh intercession to God against Israel, saying, Lord, they have killed Thy prophets, and digged down 
Thine altars; and I am left alone, and they seek my life. But what saith the answer of God unto him? I have 
reserved to Myself seven thousand men, who have not bowed the knee to the image of Baal. Even so then 
at this present time also, there is a remnant according to the election of grace.” 


What he means is nearly this. “God hath not cast off His people.” For had He done so, He would have 
admitted none of them. But if He did admit some, He hath not cast them off. Still it is said, if He had not 
cast off, He would have admitted all. This does not follow; since in Elijah’s time the part to be saved had 
come down to “seven thousand:” and now also there are probably many that believe. But if you do not 
know who they are, this is no wonder, for that prophet, who was so great and good a man, did not know. 
But God ordered things for Himself when even the prophet knew them not. But consider his judgment. 
Now in proving what was before him, he covertly augments the charge against them. For this is why he 
gave the whole passage, that he might parade before them their untowardness, and show that they had 
been so from of old. For if he had not wished this, but had directed his whole attention to prove that the 
people lay in the few, he would have said that even in Elijah’s time, seven thousand were left. But now he 
reads to them the passage further back, as having been throughout at pains to show that it was no 
strange thing that they did with Christ, and the Apostles, but their habitual practice. For to prevent their 
saying that it was as a deceiver we put Christ to death, and as impostors that we persecute the Apostles, 
he brings forward the text which says, “Lord, they have killed Thy prophets, and digged down thine 
altars.” (1 Kings xix. 14.) Then in order not to make his discourse galling to them, he attaches another 
reason to the bringing forward of the text. For he quotes it not as if it was on purpose to accuse them, but 
as if intent upon showing some other things. And he leaves them without any excuse even by what had 
before been done. For observe how strong the accusation is even from the person speaking. For it is 
neither Paul, nor Peter, nor James, nor John, but one whom they held in the greatest estimation, the chief 
of the Prophets, the friend of God, a man who had been so very zealous in their behalf as even to be given 
up to hunger for them, who even to this day hath never died. What then doth this man say? “Lord, they 
have killed Thy prophets, and digged down Thine altars; and I am left alone, and they seek my life.” What 
could be more brutal cruelty than this? For when they should have besought pardon for the offences they 
had already committed, they were minded even to kill him. And all these things put them quite beyond 
pardon. For it was not during the prevalence of the famine, but when the season was favorable, and their 
shame was done away, and the devils (i.e. false gods) had been put to shame, and the power of God had 
been shown, and the king had bowed beneath it, that they committed these audacities, passing from 
murder to murder, and making away with their teachers, and such as would bring them to a better mind. 
What then could they have to say to this? Were they too deceivers? Were they too impostors? Did they not 
know whence they were either? But they distressed you. Yes, but they also told you goodly things. But 
what of the altars? the altars too did not surely distress you? Did they too exasperate you? See of what 
obstinacy, of what insolence they were ever yielding proofs! This is why in another passage too Paul says, 
when writing to the Thessalonians, “Ye also have suffered like things of your own countrymen, even as 
they have of the Jews, who both killed the Lord, and their own prophets, and have persecuted us, and 
please not God, and are contrary to all men (1 Thess. ii. 14, 15); which is what he says here too, that they 
both digged down the altars, and killed the prophets. But what saith the answer of God unto him? “I have 
reserved to Myself seven thousand men who have not bowed the knee to the image of Baal.” (1 Kings xix. 
18.) And what has this to do with the present subject? some may say. It hath a great deal to do with the 
present subject. For he shows here that it is the worthy that God useth to save even if the promise be 
made to the whole nation. And this he pointed out above when he said, “Though the number of the 
children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, a remnant shall be saved.” And, “Except the Lord of Sabaoth 
had left us a seed, we should have become as Sodoma.” (Rom. ix. 27, 29.) And he points it out from this 
passage also. Wherefore he proceeds to say, “Even so then at this present time also, there is a remnant 
according to the election of grace.” Observe that each word maintains its own rank, showing at once 
God’s grace, and the obedient temper of them that receive salvation. For by saying election, he showed 
the approval of them, but by saying grace, he showed the gift of God. 


Ver. 6. “And if by grace, then it is no more of works, otherwise grace is no more grace: but if it be of 
works, then is it no more grace, otherwise work is no more work.” 


He again springs upon the disputatiousness of the Jews, in what has just been quoted; and on this ground 
bereaves them of excuse. For you cannot, he means, so much as Say, that the Prophets called indeed, and 
God invited, and the state of things cried aloud, and the provoking to jealousy was enough to draw us to 
Him, but what was enjoined was grievous, and this is why we could not draw nigh, since we had a display 
of works demanded of us, and laborious well-doings. For you cannot even say this. For how should God 
have demanded this of you, when this would just throw His grace into the shade? And this he said out of a 
wish to show that He was most desirous that they might be saved. (Deut. v. 29.) For not only would their 
salvation be easily brought about, but it was also God’s greatest glory to display His love toward man. 
Why then are you afraid of drawing nigh, since you have no works demanded of you? Why are you 


bickering and quarrelsome, when grace is before you, and why keep putting me the Law forward to no 
purpose whatsoever? For you will not be saved by that, and will mar this gift also; since if you 
pertinaciously insist on being saved by it, you do away with this grace of God. Then that they might not 
think this strange, having first taken those seven thousand; he said that they were saved by grace. For 
when he says, “Even so then at this present time also there is a remnant according to the election of 
grace;” he shows that they also were saved by grace. And not hereby only, but likewise by saying, “I have 
reserved unto Myself.” For this is the language of One Who showeth that He Himself was the chief 
Contributor. And if by grace, it will be said, how came we all not to be saved? Because ye would not. For 
grace, though it be grace, saves the willing, not those who will not have it, and turn away from it, who 
persist in fighting against it, and opposing themselves to it. Observe how throughout the point he is 
proving is, “Not as though the Word of God had taken none effect,” by showing that the worthy were those 
to whom the promise came, and that these, few though they be, may yet be the people of God; and indeed 
he had stated it in the beginning of the Epistle with much force, where he says, “For what if some did not 
believe” (Rom. iii. 3), and did not even stop at this, but proceeded, “Yea, let God be true, and every man a 
liar.” (ib. 4.) And here again he confirms it another way, and shows the force of grace, and that always the 
one were being saved, the other perished. Let us then give thanks, that we belong to them that are being 
saved, and not having been able to save ourselves by works, were saved by the gift of God. But in giving 
thanks, let us not do this in words only, but in works and actions. For this is the genuine thanksgiving, 
when we do those things whereby God is sure to be glorified, and flee from those from which we have 
been set free. For if we, after insulting the King, instead of being punished have been honored, and then 
go and insult Him afresh, since we are detected in the utmost ingratitude, we should with justice have to 
suffer the utmost punishment, one greater far than the former. For the former insolence did not show us 
so ungrateful as that committed after honor and much attention shown us. Let us then flee those things 
from which we have been set free, and not give thanks with our mouths only, lest it be said of us also, 
“This people honoreth Me with their lips, but with their heart is far from Me.” (Is. xxix. 13.) For how is it 
else than unseemly, when the “heavens declare the glory of God” (Ps. xix. 1), and thou, for whom the 
heavens were made that glorify Him, doest such things that through thee the God that made thee is 
blasphemed? It is for this that not only he that blasphemeth, but thyself also, wilt be liable to punishment. 
For the heavens also do not glorify God by sending forth a voice but by putting others upon doing it at the 
sight of them, and yet they are said “to declare the glory of God.” Thus too they that furnish a life to be 
wondered at, even though they hold their peace, yet glorify God, when others through them glorify Him. 
For He is not so much reverenced because of the heaven, as of a spotless life. When then we are 
discoursing with the Gentiles, we cite (4 mss. read or point to the reading, “let us not cite”) not the 
heavens before them, but the men, whom though they were in worse plight than brutes, He hath 
persuaded to be the Angels’ competitors. And we (1 mss. “let us”) stop their mouths by speaking of this 
change. For far better than the heaven is man, and a soul brighter than their beauty may he possess. For 
it, though visible for so long a time, did not persuade much. But Paul, after preaching a short time, drew 
the whole world unto him. (St. Aug. on Ps. xix. 4.) For he possessed a soul no less than the heaven, which 
was able to draw all men unto him. Our soul is not a match even for the earth: but his is equal to the 
heavens. That stands indeed keeping to its own boundary and rule; but the loftiness of his soul 
transcended all the heavens, and conversed with Christ Himself. (2 Cor. x. 15; Rom. xv. 19, etc.) And the 
beauty of it was so great, that even God heraldeth it forth. For the stars did the angels marvel at when 
they were made. (Job xxxviii. 7.) But this He marvelled at when He saith, “He is a chosen vessel unto Me.” 
(Acts ix. 15.) And this Heaven doth a cloud many times overshadow. But Paul’s soul no temptation 
overshadowed but even in storms he was clearer to the sight than the hard sky (statherhas mesembrias) 
at noon, and shone constantly as it had done before the clouds came on. For the Sun who shone in him 
sent not forth such rays as to be over-clouded by the concourse of temptations, but even then shone forth 
the more. Wherefore he says, “My grace is sufficient for thee, for My Strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” (2 Cor. xii. 9.) Let us then strive to be like him, and then even to what we are this heaven will 
be as nothing, if we wish it, nor yet the sun, nor the whole world. For these are for us, and not we for 
them. Let us show that we are worthy of having had these made for us. For if we be found unworthy of 
these, how shall we be worthy a kingdom? For indeed all that live so as to blaspheme God are unworthy to 
see the sun. They who blaspheme Him are unworthy to enjoy the creatures who glorify Him: since even a 
son who insulteth his father is unworthy to be waited upon by the approved servants. Hence these will 
enjoy glory, and that great glory; but we shall have to undergo punishment and vengeance. 


How miserable then will it be for the creation which was made for thee to be fashioned “according to the 
glorious liberty of the children of God,” (Rom. viii. 21) but for us who were made children of God, through 
our much listlessness, to be sent away to destruction and hell, for whose sake the creation shall enjoy that 
great festal time? Now to keep this from coming to pass, let such of us as have a pure soul keep it still 
such, or rather let us make its brightness more intense. And let those of us that have a soiled one, not 
despair. For “if” (he says) “your sins be as purple, I will make them white as snow. And if they be as 
scarlet, I will make them white as wool.” (Is. i. 18.) But when it is God that promiseth, doubt not, but do 
those things whereby thou mayest draw to thee these promises. Are they unnumbered, the fearful and 
outrageous acts done by thee? And what of this? For hitherto thou art not gone away into the grave where 
no man shah confess. (ib. xxxviii. 18; Ps. vi. 5.) Hitherto the arena (theatron) is not broken up for thee, but 
thou art standing within the line, and thou art able even by a struggle at the last to recover all thy defeats. 
Thou art not yet come to where the rich man was, for thee to hear it said, “there is a gulf betwixt you and 
us.” (Luke xvi. 26.) The Bridegroom is not yet at hand, that one should fear to give you of his oil. Still 


canst thou buy and store up. And there is not one yet to say, “Not so; lest there be not enough for us and 
and you” (Matt. xxv. 9); but there are many that sell, the naked, the hungry, the sick, the imprisoned. Give 
food to these, clothing to those, visit the sick, and the oil will come more than from fountains. The day of 
account is not here. Use the time as need be, and make deductions from the debts, and to him that oweth 
“an hundred measures of oil, say, Take thy bill and write fifty.” (Luke xvi. 6.) And with money, and with 
words, and with every other thing do in like manner, imitating that steward. And advise this to thyself, and 
also to thy relatives, for thou hast still the power of saying so. Thou art not yet come to the necessity of 
calling in another in their behalf, but thou hast power to give advice at once to thyself and to others. (ib. 
28.) But when thou art gone away thither, neither of these things wilt thou have it in thy power to do at 
need. And with good reason. For thou who hast had so long a period fixed thee, and neither done thyself 
good, nor any else, how when thou art under the Judge’s hands shalt thou be able to obtain this grace? 
Putting all these things together then, let us cling fast to our own salvation, and not lose the opportunity 
of this life present. For it is possible, it is, even at our last breath to please God. It is possible to gain 
approval by thy last will, not indeed in such way as in our lifetime, still it is possible. How, and in what 
way? If thou leavest Him among thine heirs, and givest Him also (kai autho) a portion of thine whole 
estate. Hast thou not fed Him in thy lifetime? At all events when departed, when thou art no longer owner, 
give Him a share of thy goods. He is loving unto man, He doth not deal niggardly by thee. It is a mark to 
be sure of a greater desire, and so it will be more rewarded, to feed Him in thy lifetime. But if thou hast 
not done this, at all events do the next best thing. Leave Him joint-heir (see p. 384) with thy children, and 
if thou art dilatory over this, bethink thyself that His Father made thee joint-heir with Him, and break 
down thy inhuman spirit. For what excuse wilt thou have if thou dost not even make Him a sharer with thy 
children, who made thee share the Heaven, and was slain for thee? And yet all that ever He did, He did 
not in repayment of a debt, but as bestowing a favor. But you after so great benefits, have been made a 
debtor as well. And yet, though things are so, it is as if receiving a favor, not as demanding payment of a 
debt, that He crowneth thee; and this too when what He is to receive is His own. Give then thy money, 
which is now no longer of any use to thee, and of which thou art no longer owner; and He will give thee a 
Kingdom which shall be of service to thee perpetually, and with it will bestow also the things of this life. 
For if He be made the joint heir of thy children, He doth lighten their orphanage for them, do away with 
plots against them, beat off insults, stop the mouths of pettifoggers. And if they themselves be unable to 
stand up for their bequeathments, He will Himself stand up, and not let them be broken through. But if He 
do even allow this, then He makes up of Himself all that was ordered in the will with still greater 
liberality, because He has been but mentioned in it. Leave Him then thine heir. For it is to Him that thou 
art upon the point of going. He will be thy Judge Himself in the trial for all that hath been done here. But 
there are some so miserable and pinched, that though they have no children, still they have not the 
courage to do this, but approve of giving that they have to hangers on, and to flatterers, and to this person 
and to that, sooner than to Christ, Who hath done them so great benefits. And what can be more 
unreasonable than this conduct? For if one were to compare men of this cast to asses, aye, or to stones, 
one shall not still be saying anything tantamount to their unreasonableness and senselessness. Nor could 
one find a similitude to put before you their madness and dementedness. For what pardon shall they 
obtain for not having fed Him in their lifetime, who, even when they are on the point of departing to Him, 
have not the inclination to give Him but a trifle out of those goods, of which they are no longer the 
owners, but are of such an inimical and hostile disposition, as not even to give Him a share in what is 
useless to themselves? Do you not know how many of mankind have not even been counted worthy to 
obtain an end of this kind, but have been snatched off suddenly? But thee doth God empower to give 
orders to thy kindred, and to speak with them about thy property, and set all that is in thy house in order. 
What defence then wilt thou have to set up, when even after receiving this favor from Him, thou hast 
treacherously given up the benefit, and art standing as it were in diametrical opposition to thy forefathers 
in the faith? For they even in their lifetime sold all, and brought it to the Apostle’s feet. But thou, even at 
thy death, dost not give any share to them that need. What is the better part, and gives one much 
boldness, is to remedy poverty in one’s lifetime. But if thou hast not been minded to do this, at all events 
do upon thy death-bed some noble act. For this is not what a strong love for Christ would do, yet still it is 
an act of love. For if thou wilt not have the high place with the Lambs, still even to be after them at all is 
no light thing, and so not to be placed with the goats nor on the left hand. But if thou wilt not do even this, 
what plea is to rescue thee, when neither the fear of death nor thy money having become henceforth of no 
use to thee, nor the leaving of safety behind thee to thy children, nor the laying up of much pardon there 
against the time to come, will make thee merciful to man? Wherefore I advise, as the best thing, that in 
your lifetime you give the larger half of your goods to the poor. But if there be any of so narrow a soul as 
not to have the heart to do so, at all events let them by necessity become merciful. For when you were 
living as if there were no death, then you clung close to your goods. But now since you have learnt that 
you are to die, at least now give over your opinion, and deliberate about your affairs as one that must die. 
Or rather as one that ought to enjoy immortal life for evermore. For if what I am going to say be 
distasteful, and big with horror, still it must be said. Reckon with thy slaves the Lord. Art thou giving thy 
slaves liberty? Give Christ liberty from famine, from distress, from imprisonment, from nakedness. Art 
thou horrified at the words? Is it not then more horrible when thou dost not even thus much? And here the 
word makes thy blood curdle. But when thou art gone to that world, and hast to hear things far more 
grievous than these, and seest the tortures which are incurable, what wilt thou say? To whom wilt thou 
flee for refuge? Whom wilt thou call to thy alliance and assistance? Will it be Abraham? He will not 
hearken to thee. Or those virgins? They will not give thee of their oil. Thy father then or thy grandfather? 


But none even of these, if he be ever so holy, will have it in his power to reverse that sentence. Weighing 
then all these things, to Him Who alone is Lord to blot out the bill against thee and to quench that flame, 
to Him make prayer and supplication, and propitiate Him, by now feeding Him and clothing Him 
continually: that in this world thou mayest depart with a good hope, and when thou art there thou mayest 
enjoy eternal blessings, which may we all attain to by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


HOMILY XIX 


ROM. XI. 7 


“What then? Israel hath not obtained that, which he seeketh for; but the election hath obtained it and the 
rest were blinded.” 


He had said that God did not cast off His people; and to show in what sense He had not cast them off, he 
takes refuge in the Prophets again. And having shown by them that the more part of the Jews were lost, 
that he might not seem to be again bringing forward an accusation of his own, and to make his discourse 
offensive, and to be attacking them as enemies, he takes refuge in David and Isaiah, and says, 


Ver. 8. “According as it is written, God hath given them the spirit of slumber.” (Is. xxix. 10.) 


Or rather we should go back to the beginning of his argument. Having then mentioned the state of things 
in Elijah’s time, and shown what grace is, he proceeds, “What then? Israel hath not obtained that which 
he seeketh for.” Now this is as much what an accuser would say, as what one who was putting a question. 
For the Jew, he means, is inconsistent with himself when he seeketh for righteousness, which he will not 
accept. Then to leave them with no excuse, he shows, from those who have accepted it, their unfeeling 
spirit, as he says, “But the election hath obtained it,” and they are the condemnation of the others. And 
this is what Christ says, “But if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your children cast them out? 
Wherefore they shall be your judges.” (Luke xi. 19.) For to prevent any one from accusing the nature of 
the thing, and not their own temper, he points out those who had obtained it. Hence he uses the word with 
great propriety, to show at once the grace from above and the zeal of these. For it is not to deny free-will 
that he speaks of their having “obtained” (as by chance, Gr. epetuche) it, but to show the greatness of the 
good things, and that the greater part was of grace, though not the whole. For we too are in the habit of 
saying, “so and so chanced to get” (same word), “so and so met with,” when the gain has been a great 
one. Because it is not by man’s labors, but by God’s gift, that the greater part was brought about. 


“And the rest was blinded.” 


See how he has been bold enough to tell with his own voice the casting off of the rest. For he had indeed 
spoken of it already, but it was by bringing the prophets in as accusers. But from this point he declares it 
in his own person. Still even here he is not content with his own declaration, but brings Isaiah the prophet 
in again. For after saying, “were blinded,” he proceeds; “according as it is written, God hath given them 
the spirit of slumber.” Now whence came this blinding? He had indeed mentioned the causes of it before, 
and turned it all upon their own heads, to show that it was from their unseasonable obstinacy that they 
had to bear this. And now he speaks of it too. For when he says, “Eyes that they should not see, and ears 
that they should not hear,” he is but finding fault with their contentious spirit. For when they had “eyes to 
see” the miracles, and were possessed of “ears to hear” that marvellous Teaching, they never used these 
as were fitting. And the “He gave,” do not imagine to mean here an agency, but a permission only. But 
“slumber” (kataanuxis lit. piercing) is a name he here gives to the habit of soul inclinable to the worse, 
when incurably and unchangeably so. For in another passage David says, “that my glory may sing unto 
Thee, and I may not be put to slumber” (Ps. xxx. 12, LXX.): that is, I may not alter, may not be changed. 
For as a man who is hushed to slumber in a state of pious fear would not easily be made to change his 
side; so too he that is slumbering in wickedness would not change with facility. For to be hushed to 
slumber here is nothing else but to be fixed and riveted to a thing. In pointing then to the incurable and 
unchangeable character of their spirit, he calls it “a spirit of slumber.” Then to show that for this unbelief 
they will be most severely punished, he brings the Prophet forward again, threatening the very things 
which in the event came to pass. 


Ver. 9. “Let their table be made a snare, and a trap, and a stumbling-block.” (Ps. lxix. 22, 23.) 


That is, let their comforts and all their good things change and perish, and let them be open to attack 
from any one. And to show that this is in punishment for sins that they suffer this, he adds, “and a 
recompense unto them.” 


Ver. 10. “Let their eyes be darkened that they may not see, and bow Thou down their back alway.” 


Do these things then still require any interpreting? Are they not plain even to those ever so senseless? 
And before our words, the very issue of facts has anticipated us in bearing witness to what was said. For 
at what time have they ever been so open to attacks? at what time such an easy prey? at what time hath 
He so “bowed down their backs?” At what time have they been set under such bondage? And what is 
more, there is not to be any unloosing from these terrors. And this the prophet hath also hinted. For he 


does not say only, “bow Thou down their back,” but, “forever bow Thou down.” But if thou art disposed to 
dispute, O Jew, about the issue, from what hath gone before learn also the present case. Thou didst go 
down to Egypt; and two hundred years passed, and God freed thee speedily from that bondage, and that 
though thou wert irreligious, and wentest a whoring with the most baneful whoredom. Thou wast freed 
from Egypt, and thou didst worship the calf, thou didst sacrifice thy sons to Baalpeor, thou didst defile the 
temple, thou didst go after every sort of vice, thou didst grow not to know nature itself. The mountains, 
the groves, the hills, the springs, the rivers, the gardens didst thou fill with accursed sacrifices, thou didst 
slay the prophets, didst overthrow the altars, didst exhibit every excess of wickedness and irreligion. Still, 
after giving thee up for seventy years to the Babylonians, He brought thee back again to thy former 
freedom, and gave thee back the temple, and thy country, and thy old form of polity and there were 
prophets again, and the gift of the Spirit. Or rather, even in the season of thy captivity thou wast not 
deserted, but even there were Daniel, and Ezekiel, and in Egypt Jeremiah, and in the desert Moses. After 
this thou didst revert to thy former vice again, and wast a reveller (exebakcheuthes 2 Macc. xiv. 33), 
therein, and didst change thy manner of life (politeian to the Grecian in the time of Antiochus the impious 
Dan. viii. 14; 1 Macc. iv. 54). But even then for a three years and a little over only were ye given up to 
Antiochus, and then by the Maccabees ye raised those bright trophies again. But now there is nothing of 
the sort, for the reverse hath happened throughout. And this is ground for the greatest surprise, as the 
vices have ceased, and the punishment hath been increased, and is without any hope of a change. For it is 
not seventy years only that have passed away, nor a hundred, nor yet twice as many but three hundred, 
and a good deal over, and there is no finding even a shadow of a hope of the kind. And this though ye 
neither are idolaters, nor do the other audacious acts ye did before. What then is the cause? The reality 
hath succeeded to the type, and grace hath shut out the Law. And this the prophet foretelling from of old 
said, “And ever bow Thou down their back.” See the minuteness of prophecy, how it foretells their 
unbelief, and also points out their disputatiousness, and shows the judgment which should follow, and sets 
forth the endlessness of the punishment. For as many of the duller sort, through unbelief in what was to 
come to pass, wished to see things to come by the light of things present, from this point of time God gave 
proof of His power on either part, by lifting those of the Gentiles who believed, above the heaven, but 
bringing down such of the Jews as believed not to the lowest estate of desolation, and giving them up to 
evils not to be ended. Having then urged them severely both about their not believing, and about what 
they had suffered and were yet to suffer, he again allays what he had said by writing as follows: 


Ver. 11. “I say then, Have they stumbled, that they should fall? God forbid.” 


When he has shown that they were liable to evils without number, then he devises an allayment. And 
consider the judgment of Paul. The accusation he had introduced from the prophets, but the allayment he 
makes come from himself. For that they had sinned greatly, he would say, none will gainsay. But let us see 
if the fall is of such kind as to be incurable, and quite preclude their being set up again. But of such kind it 
is not. You see how he is attacking them again, and under the expectation of some allayment he proves 
them guilty of confessed sins. But let us see what even by way of allayment he does devise for them. Now 
what is the allayment? “When the fulness of the Gentiles,” he says, “shall have come in, then shall all 
Israel be saved,” at the time of his second coming, and the end of the world. Yet this he does not say at 
once. But since he had made a hard onset upon them, and linked accusations to accusations, bringing 
prophets in after prophets crying aloud against them, Isaiah, Elijah, David, Moses, Hosea, not once or 
twice, but several times; lest in this way he should both by driving these into despair, make a wall to bar 
their access to the faith, and should further make such of the Gentiles as believed unreasonably elated, 
and they also by being puffed up should take harm in matter of their faith, he further solaces them by 
saying, “But rather through their fall salvation is come unto the Gentiles.” But we must not take what is 
here said literally, but get acquainted with the spirit and object of the speaker, and what he aimed to 
compass. Which thing I ever entreat of your love. For if with this in our minds we take up what is here 
said, we shall not find a difficulty in any part of it. For his present anxiety is to remove from those of the 
Gentiles the haughtiness which might spring in them from what he had said. For in this way they too were 
more likely to continue unshaken in the faith, when they had learnt to be reasonable, as also those of the 
Jews were, when quit of despair, more likely to come with readiness to grace. Having regard then to this 
object of his, let us so listen to all that is said on this passage. What does he say then? And whence does 
he show that their fall was not irremediable, nor their rejection final? He argues from the Gentiles, saying 
as follows: 


“Through their fall salvation is come unto the Gentiles, for to provoke them to jealousy.” 


This language is not his own only, but in the Gospels too the parables mean this. For He who made a 
marriage feast for His Son, when the guests would not come, called those in the highways. (Matt. xxii. 9). 
And He who planted the Vineyard, when the husbandmen slew the Heir, let out His Vineyard to others. (ib. 
xxl. 38, etc.) And without any parable, He Himself said, “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 
House of Israel.” (ib. xv. 24.) And to the Syrophoenician woman, when she persevered, He said somewhat 
further besides. “It is not meet,” He says, “to take the children’s bread, and cast it to the dogs.” (ib. xv. 
26.) And Paul to those of the Jews that raised a sedition, “It was necessary that the word of God should 
first have been spoken unto you: but seeing ye judge yourselves unworthy, lo, we turn unto the Gentiles.” 
(Acts xiii. 46.) And throughout it is clear that the natural course of things was this, that they should be the 
first to come in, and then those of the Gentiles; but since they disbelieved, the order was reversed; and 


their unbelief and fall caused these to be brought in first. Hence it is that he says, “through their fall 
salvation is come to the Gentiles, for to provoke them to jealousy.” But if he mentions what the course of 
things issued in, as if the chief design of Providence, do not feel surprised. For he wishes to solace their 
down-stricken souls, and his meaning is about this. Jesus came to them; they did not receive Him, though 
He did countless miracles, but crucified Him. Hence He drew the Gentiles to Him, that the honor they 
had, by cutting them to the heart for their insensibility might at least out of a moroseness against others 
persuade them to come over. For they ought to have been first admitted, and then we. And this was why 
he said, “For it is the power of God unto salvation unto every one that believeth; to the Jew first, and also 
to the Gentile.” (Rom. i. 16.) But as they had started off, we the last became first. See then how great 
honors he gathers for them even from this. One that he says, we were then called, when they were not 
willing; a second that he says, the reason of our being called was not that we only might be saved, but 
that they also, growing jealous at our salvation, might become better. What does he say then? that if it 
were not for the Jews’ sake, we should not have been called and saved at all? We should not before them, 
but in the regular order. Wherefore also when He was speaking to the disciples, He did not say barely, “Go 
to the lost sheep of the House of Israel” (Matt. x. 6), but, “Go rather to the sheep,” to show that to those 
parts also they must come after these. And Paul again saith not, “It was necessary that the word of God 
should have been spoken unto you,” but “should first have been spoken unto you” (Acts xiii. 46), to show 
that in the second place it must be to us also. And this was both done and said, that they might not be 
able, shameless though they were, to pretend that they were overlooked, and that was why they did not 
believe. This then was why Christ, though he knew all things before, yet came to them first. 


Ver. 12. “Now if the fall of them be the riches of the world, and the diminishing of them the riches of the 
Gentiles, how much more their fulness?” 


Here he is speaking to gratify them. For even if these had fallen a thousand times, the Gentiles would not 
have been saved unless they had shown faith. As the Jews likewise would not have perished unless they 
had been unbelieving and disputatious. But as I said, he is solacing them now they are laid low, giving 
them so much the more ground to be confident of their salvation if they altered. For if when they 
stumbled, he says, so many enjoyed salvation, and when they were cast out so many were called, just 
consider what will be the case when they return. But he does not put it thus, When they return. Now he 
does not say “how much more their” return, or their altering, or their well-doing, but “how much more 
their fulness,” that is, when they are all about coming in. And this he said to show that then also grace 
and God’s gift will do the larger part, or almost the whole. 


Ver. 13, 14. “For I speak to you Gentiles; inasmuch as I am the Apostle of the Gentiles, I magnify mine 
office; if by any means I may provoke to emulation them which are my flesh, and might save some of 
them.” 


Again he endeavors much to get himself clear of untoward suspicion. And he seems to be blaming the 
Gentiles, and to be humbling their conceits, yet he gives a gentle provocation to the Jew also. And indeed 
he goes round about seeking to veil and allay this great ruin of theirs. But he finds no means of doing it, 
owing to the nature of the facts. For from what he had said, they deserved but the greater condemnation, 
when those who were far short of them had taken the good things prepared for them. This is why then he 
passes from the Jews to those of the Gentiles, and puts in between his discourse the part about them, as 
wishing to show that he is saying all these things in order to instruct them to be reasonable. For I praise 
you, he means, for these two reasons; one, because I am necessitated to do so as being your 
commissioned minister; the other, that through you I may save others. And he does not say, my brethren, 
my kinsmen; but, “my flesh.” And next, when pointing out their disputatious spirit, he does not say, “if by 
any means I may” persuade, but, “provoke to jealousy and save;” and here again not all, but, “some of 
them.” So hard were they! And even amid his rebuke he shows again the Gentiles honored, for they are 
causes of their salvation, and not in the same way. For they became purveyors of blessings to them 
through unbelief, but these to the Jews by faith. Hence the estate of the Gentiles seems to be at once 
equal and superior. For what wilt thou say, O Jew? that if we had not been cast out, he would not have 
been called so soon? This the man of the Gentiles may say too, If I had not been saved, thou wouldest not 
have been moved to jealousy. But if thou wouldest know wherein we have the advantage, I save thee by 
believing, but it is by stumbling that thou hast afforded us an access before thyself. Then perceiving again 
that he had touched them to the quick, resuming his former argument, he says, 


Ver. 15. “For if the casting away of them be the reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving of them 
be but life from the dead?” 


Yet this again condemns them, since, while others gained by their sins, they did not profit by other men’s 
well doings. But if he asserts that to be their doing which necessarily happened, be not surprised: since 
(as I have said several times) it is to humble these, and to exhort the other, that he throws his address into 
this form. For as I said before, if the Jews had been cast away a thousand times over, and the Gentiles had 
not shown faith, they would never have been saved. But he stands by the feeble party, and gives 
assistance to the distressed one. But see also even in his favors to them, how he solaces them in words 
only. “For if the casting away of them be the reconciling of the world,” (and what is this to the Jews?) 
“what shall the receiving of them be but life from the dead?” Yet even this was no boon to them, unless 


they had been received. But what he means is to this effect. If in anger with them He gave other men so 
great gifts, when He is reconciled to them what will He not give? But as the resurrection of the dead was 
not by the receiving of them, so neither now is our salvation through them. But they were cast out owing 
to their own folly, but it is by faith that we are saved, and by grace from above. But of all this nothing can 
be of service to them, unless they show the requisite faith. Yet doing as he is wont, he goes on to another 
encomium, which is not really one, but which only seems to be, so imitating the wisest physicians, who 
give their patients as much consolation as the nature of the sickness allows them. And what is it that he 
says? 


Ver. 16. “For if the first-fruits be holy, the lump also is holy; and if the root be holy, so are the branches;” 


So calling in this passage by the names of the first-fruit and root Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, the 
prophets, the patriarchs, all who were of note in the Old Testament; and the branches, those from them 
who believed. Then since the fact met him that many had disbelieved, observe how he undermines 
(hupotemnetai, see p. 345) it again, and says, 


Ver. 17. “And if some of the branches be broken off.” 


And yet above thou didst say that the more part perished, and a few were saved only. How came it then 
that speaking of those that perished, thou hast used a “some,” which is indicative of fewness? It is not, he 
replies, in opposition to myself, but out of a desire to court and recover those that are distressed. Observe 
how in the whole of the passage one finds him working at this object, the wish to solace them. And if you 
deny it, many contradictions will follow. But let me beg you to notice his wisdom, how while he seems to 
be speaking for them, and devising a solace for them, he aims a secret blow at them, and shows that they 
are devoid of all excuse, even from the “root,” from the “first-fruit.” For consider the badness of the 
branches, which, when they have a sweet root, still do not imitate it; and the faultiness of the lump, when 
it is not altered even by the first-fruit. “And if some of the branches were broken off.” However, the 
greater part were broken off. Yet, as I said, he wishes to comfort them. And this is why it is not in his own 
person, but in theirs, that he brings in the words used, and even in this gives a secret stroke at them, and 
shows them to have fallen from being Abraham’s kinsmen. (Matt. iii. 9.) For what he was desirous of 
saying was, that they had nothing in common with them. (John viii. 39.) For if the root be holy, and these 
be not holy, then these are far away from the root. Then under the appearance of solacing the Jews, he 
again by his accusation smiteth them of the Gentiles. For after saying, “And if some of the branches were 
broken off,” he proceeds. 


“And thou being a wild olive wert grafted in.” 


For the less esteem the man of the Gentiles is of, the more the Jew is vexed at seeing him enjoy his goods. 
And to the other, the disgrace of the little esteem he was of, is nothing to the honor of the change. And 
consider his skilfulness. He does not say, “thou wert” planted “in,” but “thou wert grafted in,” by this 
again cutting the Jew to the heart, as showing that the Gentile man was standing in his own tree, and 
himself lying on the ground. Wherefore he does not stop even here, nor after he had spoken of grafting in 
does he leave off (and yet in this he declared the whole matter), but still he dwells over the prosperous 
state of the Gentile, and enlarges upon his fair fame in the words, “And with them partakest of the root 
and fatness of the olive tree.” And he seems indeed to have viewed him in the light of an addition. But he 
shows that he was no whit the worse on that account, but in possession of everything, that the branch 
which had come up out of the root had. Lest then on hearing the words, “and thou wert grafted in,” thou 
shouldest suppose him to be lacking when compared with the natural branch, see how he makes him 
equal to it by saying, that “with them thou partakest of the root and fatness of the olive:” that is, hast 
been put into the same noble rank, the same nature. Then in rebuking him, and saying, 


Ver. 18. “Boast not against the branches.” He seems indeed to be comforting the Jew, but points out his 
vileness and extreme dishonor. And this is why he says not, “boast not,” but, “boast not against” do not 
boast against them so as to sunder them. For it is into their place that ye have been set, and their goods 
that ye enjoy. Do you observe how he seems to be rebuking the one, while he is sharp upon the other? 


“But if thou boast,” he says, “thou bearest not the root, but the root thee.” 


Now what is this to the branches that are cut off? Nothing. For, as I said before, while seeming to devise a 
sort of weak shadow of consolation, and in the very midst of his aiming at the Gentile, he gives them a 
mortal blow; for by saying, “boast not against them,” and, “if thou boast, thou bearest not the root,” he 
has shown the Jew that the things done deserved boasting of, even if it was not right to boast, thus at once 
rousing him and provoking him to faith, and smiting at him, in the attitude of an advocate, and pointing 
out to him the punishment he was undergoing, and that other men had possession of what were their 
goods. 


Ver. 19. “Thou wilt say then,” he goes on, “The branches were broken off that I might be grafted in.” 


Again he establishes, by way of objection, the opposite to the former position, to show that what he said 
before, he had not said as directly belonging to the subject, but to draw them to him. For it was no longer 


by their fall that salvation came to the Gentiles, nor was it their fall that was the riches of the world. Nor 
was it by this that we were saved, because they had fallen, but the reverse. And he shows that the 
providence in regard to the Gentiles was a main object, even though he seems to put what he says into 
another form. And the whole passage is a tissue of objections, in which he clears himself of the suspicion 
of hatred, and makes his language such as will be acceptable. 


Ver. 20. “Well,” he praises what they said, then he alarms them again by saying, “Because of unbelief they 
were broken off, and thou art grafted in by faith.” 


So here another encomium, and for the other party an accusation. But he again lays their pride low by 
proceeding to say, “be not high-minded, but fear.” For the thing is not matter of nature, but of belief and 
unbelief. And he seems to be again bridling the Gentile, but he is teaching the Jew that it is not right to 
cling to a natural kinsmanship. Hence he goes on with, “Be not high-minded,” and he does not say, but be 
humble, but, fear. For haughtiness genders a contempt and listlessness. Then as he is going into all the 
sorrows of their calamity, in order to make the statement less offensive, he states it in the way of a rebuke 
given to the other as follows: 


Ver. 21. “For if God spared not the natural branches,” and then he does not say, neither will He spare thee, 
but “take heed, lest He also spare not thee.” So paring (hupotemnomenos) away the distasteful from his 
statement, representing the believer as in the struggle, he at once draws the others to him, and humbles 
these also. 


Ver. 22. “Behold therefore the goodness and severity of God: on them which fell, severity; but toward thee, 
goodness, if thou continue in His goodness: otherwise thou also shalt be cut off.” 


And he does not say, Behold thy well doing, behold thy labors, but, “Behold the goodness of God” toward 
man, to show that the whole comes of grace from above, and to make us tremble. For this reason for 
boasting should make thee to fear: since the Lord (despotes) hath been good unto thee, do thou therefore 
fear. For the blessings do not abide by thee unmovable if thou turnest listless, as neither do the evils with 
them, if they alter; “For thou also,” he says, “unless thou continue in the faith, wilt be cut off.” 


Ver. 23. “And they also, if they abide not in unbelief, shall be grafted in.” 


For it was not God that cut them off, but they have broken themselves off and fallen, and he did well to 
say have broken themselves off. For He hath never yet so (Sav. conj. ms. corr. houtos) cast them off, 
though they have sinned so much and so often. You see what a great thing a man’s free choice is, how 
great the efficacy of the mind is. For none of these things is immutable, neither thy good nor his evil. You 
see too how he raises up even him in his despondency, and humbles the other in his confidence; and do 
not thou be faint at hearing of severity, nor thou be confident at hearing of goodness. The reason why He 
cut thee off in severity was, that thou mightest long to come back. The reason why He showed goodness 
to thee was, that thou mightest continue in (he does not say the faith, but) His goodness, that is, if thou do 
things worthy of God’s love toward man. For there is need of something more than faith. You see how he 
suffers neither these to lie low, nor those to be elated, but he also provokes them to jealousy, by giving 
through them a power to the Jew to be set again in this one’s place, as he also had first taken the other’s 
ground. And the Gentile he put in fear by the Jews, and what had happened to them, lest they should feel 
elated over it. But the Jew he tries to encourage by what had been afforded to the Greek. For thou also, he 
says, wilt be cut off if thou growest listless, (for the Jew was cut off), and he will be grafted in if he be 
earnest, for thou also wast grafted in. But it is very judicious in him to direct all he says to the Gentile, as 
he is always in the habit of doing, correcting the feeble by rebuking the stronger. This he does in the end 
of this Epistle too, when he is speaking of the observance of meats. Then, he grounds this on what had 
already happened, not upon what was to come only. And this was more likely to persuade his hearer. And 
as he means to enter on consecutiveness of reasonings, such as could not be spoken against, he first uses 
a demonstration drawn from the power of God. For if they were cut off, and cast aside, and others took 
precedence of them in what was theirs, still even now despair not. 


“For God is able,” he says, “to graft them in again,” since He doeth things beyond expectation. But if thou 
wishest for things to be in order, and reasons to be consecutive, you have from yourselves a 
demonstration which more than meets your wants. 


Ver. 24. “For if thou wert cut out of the olive tree, which is wild by nature, and were grafted contrary to 
nature into a good olive tree, how much more shall these, which be the natural branches, be grafted into 
their own olive tree.” 


If then faith was able to do what was contrary to nature, much more will it that which is according to 
nature. For if this person, who was cut off from those by nature his fathers, came contrary to nature unto 
Abraham, much more wilt thou be able to recover thine own. For the Gentile’s evil lot is according to 
nature (he being by nature a wild olive), and the good contrary to nature (it being contrary to nature for 
him to be grafted into Abraham), but thy lot on the contrary is the good by nature. For it is not upon 
another root, as the Gentile, but on thine own that thou art to be fixed if thou art minded to come back. 
What then dost thou deserve, when after the Gentile had been able to do what was contrary to nature, 


thou art not able to do that which is according to nature, but hast given up even this? Then as he had said 
“contrary to nature,” and, “wert grafted in,” that you may not suppose the Jew to have the advantage, he 
again corrects this by saying that he also is grafted in. “How much more shall these,” says he, “which be 
the natural branches be grafted into their own olive-tree?” And again, “God is able to graft them in.” And 
before this he says, that if they “abide not still in unbelief, they shall be also grafted in.” And when you 
hear that he keeps speaking of “according to nature,” and “contrary to nature,” do not suppose that he 
means the nature that is unchangeable, but he tells us in these words of the probable and the consecutive, 
and on the other hand of the improbable. For the good things and the bad are not such as are by nature, 
but by temper and determination alone. And consider also how inoffensive he is. For after saying that thou 
also wilt be cut off, if thou dost not abide in the faith, and these will be grafted in, if they “abide not still in 
unbelief,” he leaves that of harsh aspect, and insists on that of kindlier sound, and in it he ends, putting 
great hopes before the Jews if they were minded not to abide so. Wherefore he goes on to Say, 


Ver. 25. “For I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this mystery, lest ye should be wise your 
own conceits.” 


Meaning by mystery here, that which is unknown and unutterable, and hath much of wonder and much of 
what one should not expect about it. As in another passage too he says, “Behold, I tell you a mystery. We 
shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed.” (1 Cor. xv. 51.) What then is the mystery? 


“That blindness in part hath happened unto Israel.” Here again he levels a blow at the Jew, while seeming 
to take down the Gentile. But his meaning is nearly this, and he had said it before, that the unbelief is not 
universal, but only “in part.” As when he says, “But if any hath caused grief, he hath not grieved me, but 
in part” (2 Cor. ii. 5): And, so here too he says what he had said above, “God hath not cast off His people 
whom He foreknew” (Rom. xi. 2): and again, “What then? Have they stumbled that they should fall? God 
forbid” (ib. 11): This then he says here also; that it is not the whole people that is pulled up, but many 
have already believed, and more are likely to believe. Then as he had promised a great thing, he adduces 
the prophet in evidence, speaking as follows. Now it is not for the fact of a blindness having happened 
that he quotes the passage (for every one could see that), but that they shall believe and be saved, he 
brings Isaiah to witness, who crieth aloud and saith, 


Ver. 26. “There shall come out of Sion the Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob.” (Is. lix. 
20.) 


Then to give the mark that fixes its sense to salvation, to prevent any one from drawing it aside and 
attaching it to times gone by, he says, 


Ver. 27. “For this is my covenant unto them, when I shall take away their sins.” 


Not when they are circumcised, not when they sacrifice, not when they do the other deeds of the Law, but 
when they attain to the forgiveness of sins. If then this hath been promised, but has never yet happened in 
their case, nor have they ever enjoyed the remission of sins by baptism, certainly it will come to pass. 
Hence he proceeds, 


Ver. 29. “For the gifts and calling of God are without repentance.” 


And even this is not all he says to solace them, for he uses what had already come about. And what came 
in of consequence, that he states as chiefly intended, putting it in these words, 


Ver. 28. “As concerning the Gospel, they are enemies for your sakes: but as touching the election, they are 
beloved for the fathers’ sakes.” 


That the Gentile then might not be puffed up, and say, “I am standing, do not tell me of what would have 
been, but what has been,” he uses this consideration to bring him down, and says, “As concerning the 
Gospel, they are enemies for your sakes.” For when you were called they became more captious. 
Nevertheless God hath not even now cut short the calling of you, but He waiteth for all the Gentiles that 
are to believe to come in, and then they also shall come. Then he does them another kind favor, by saying, 
“As touching election, they are beloved for the fathers sakes.” And what is this? for wherein they are 
enemies, punishment is theirs: but wherein they are beloved, the virtue of their ancestors has no influence 
on them, if they do not believe. Nevertheless, as I said, he ceaseth not to solace them with words, that he 
may bring them over. Wherefore by way of fresh proof for his former assertion, he says, 


Ver. 30-32. “For as ye in times past have not believed God, yet have now obtained mercy through their 
unbelief; even so have these also now not believed, that through your mercy they may also obtain mercy. 
For God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that He might have mercy upon all.” 


He shows here that those of the Gentiles were called first. Then, as they would not come, the Jews were 
elected, and the same result occurred again. For when the Jews would not believe, again the Gentiles 
were brought over. And he does not stop here, nor does he draw the whole to a conclusion at their 
rejection, but at their having mercy shown them again. See how much he gives to those of the Gentiles, as 
much as he did to the Jews before. For when ye, he would say, “in times past did not obey,” being of the 


Gentiles, then the Jews came in. Again, when these did not obey, ye have come. However, they will not 
perish forever. “For God hath concluded them all in unbelief,” that is, hath convinced them, hath shown 
them disobedient; not that they may remain in disobedience, but that He may save the one by the 
captiousness of the other, these by those and those by these. Now consider; ye were disobedient, and they 
were saved. Again, they have been disobedient, and ye have been saved. Yet ye have not been so saved as 
to be put away again, as the Jews were, but so as to draw them over through jealousy while ye abide. 


Ver. 33. “Oh, the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are 
His judgments!” 


Here after going back to former times, and looking back to God’s original dispensation of things whereby 
the world hath existed up to the present time, and having considered what special provision He had made 
for all occurrences, he is stricken with awe, and cries aloud, so making his hearers feel confident that 
certainly that will come to pass which he saith. For he would not have cried aloud and been awe-struck, 
unless this was quite sure to come to pass. That it is a depth then, he knows: but how great, he knows not. 
For the language is that of a person wondering, not of one that knew the whole. But admiring and being 
awe-struck at the goodliness, so far forth as in him lay, he heralds it forth by two intensitive words, riches 
and depth, and then is awestruck at His having had both the will and the power to do all this, and by 
opposites effecting opposites. “How unsearchable are His judgments.” For they are not only impossible to 
be comprehended, but even to be searched. “And His ways past finding out;” that is, His dispensations for 
these also are not only impossible to be known, but even to be sought into. For even I, he means, have not 
found out the whole, but a little part, not all. For He alone knoweth His own clearly. Wherefore he 
proceeds: 


Ver. 34, 35. “For who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been His counsellor? Or who hath 
first given to Him, and it shall be recompensed unto him again?” 


What he means is nearly this: that though He is so wise, yet He has not His Wisdom from any other, but is 
Himself the Fountain of good things. And though He hath done so great things, and made us so great 
presents, yet it was not by borrowing from any other that He gave them, but by making them spring forth 
from Himself; nor as owing any a return for having received from him, but as always being Himself the 
first to do the benefits; for this is a chief mark of riches, to overflow abundantly, and yet need no aid. 
Wherefore he proceeds to say, “For of Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all things.” Himself devised, 
Himself created, Himself worketh together (Vulg. sunkrathei, mss. sunkrothei ). For He is rich, and 
needeth not to receive from another. And wise, and needeth no counsellor. Why speak I of a counsellor? To 
know the things of Him is no one able, save Himself alone, the Rich and Wise One. For it is proof of much 
riches that He should make them of the Gentiles thus well supplied; and of much wisdom that He should 
constitute the inferiors of the Jews their teachers. Then as he was awe-struck he offers up thanksgiving 
also in the word, “To Whom be glory forever. Amen.” 


For when he tells of any great and unutterable thing of this kind, he ends in wonder with a doxology. And 
this he does in regard to the Son also. For in that passage also he went on to the very same thing that he 
does here. “Of whom is Christ according to the flesh, Who is over all God blessed forever. Amen. (Rom. ix. 
5.) 


Him then let us also imitate, and let us glorify God in all things, by a heedful way of life, and let us not feel 
confidence in the virtues of our ancestry, knowing the example that has been made of the Jews. For this is 
not, certainly it is not, the relationship of Christians, for theirs is the kinsmanship of the Spirit. So the 
Scythian becometh Abraham’s son: and his son on the other hand more of an alien to him than the 
Scythian. Let us not then feel confidence in the well-doings of our fathers (most mss. “of others”), but if 
you have a parent who is a marvel even, fancy not that this will be enough to save you, or to get you honor 
and glory, unless you have the relationship of character to him. So too if you have a bad one, do not think 
that you will be condemned on this account, or be put to shame if at least you order your own doings 
aright. For what can be less honorable than the Gentiles? still in faith they soon became related to the 
Saints. Or what more nearly connected than the Jews? Yet still by unbelief they were made aliens. For that 
relationship is of nature and necessity, after which we are all relations. For of Adam we all sprung, and 
none can be more a relation than another, both as regards Adam and as regards Noah, and as regards the 
earth, the common mother of all. But the relationship worthy of honors, is that which does distinguish us 
from the wicked. For it is not possible for all to be relations in this way, but those of the same character 
only. Nor do we call them brothers who come of the same labor with ourselves, but those who display the 
same zeal. In this way Christ giveth men the name of children of God, and so on the other hand children of 
the devil, and so too children of disobedience, of hell, and of perdition likewise. So Timothy was Paul’s son 
from goodness and was called “mine own son” (1 Tim. i. 2): but of his sister’s son we do not know even the 
name. And yet the one was by nature related to him, and still that availed him not. But the other being 
both by nature and country far removed from him (as being a native of Lystra), still became most nearly 
related. Let us then also become the sons of the Saints, or rather let us become even God’s sons. For that 
it is possible to become sons of God, hear what he says, “Be ye therefore perfect, as your father which is 
in Heaven.” (Matt. v. 48.) This is why we call Him Father in prayer, and that not only to remind ourselves 
of the grace, but also of virtue, that we may not do aught unworthy of such a relationship. And how it may 


be said is it possible to be a son of God? by being free from all passions, and showing gentleness to them 
that affront and wrong us. For thy Father is so to them that blaspheme Him. Wherefore, though He says 
various things at various times, yet in no case does He say that ye may be like your Father, but when He 
says, “Pray for them that despitefully use you, do good to them that hate you” (ib. v. 44), then He brings in 
this as the reward. For there is nothing that brings us so near to God, and makes us so like Him, as this 
well-doing. Therefore Paul also, when he says, “Be ye followers of God” (Eph. v. 1), means them to be so in 
this respect. For we have need of all good deeds, chiefly however of love to man and gentleness, since we 
need so much of His love to man ourselves. For we commit many transgressions every day. Wherefore also 
we have need to show much mercy. But much and little is not measured by the quantity of things given, 
but by the amount of the givers’ means. Let not then the rich be high-minded, nor the poor dejected as 
giving so little, for the latter often gives more than the former. We must not then make ourselves 
miserable because we are poor, since it makes alms-giving the easier for us. For he that has got much 
together is seized with haughtiness, as well as a greater affection to that (or “lust beyond that”) he has. 
But he that hath but a little is quit of either of these domineering passions: hence he finds more occasions 
for doing well. For this man will go cheerfully into a prison-house, and will visit the sick, and will give a 
cup of cold water. But the other will not take upon him any office of this sort, as pampered up 
(phlegmainon) by his riches. Be not then out of heart at thy poverty. For thy poverty makes thy traffic for 
heaven the easier to thee. And if thou have nothing, but have a compassionating soul, even this will be 
laid up as a reward for thee. Hence too Paul bade us “weep with them that weep” (Rom. xii. 15), and 
exhorted us to be to prisoners as though bound with them. (Heb. xiii. 3.) For it is not to them that weep 
only that it yieldeth some solace that there be many that compassionate them, but to them who are in 
other afflicting circumstances. For there are cases where conversation has as much power to recover him 
that is cast down as money. For this then God exhorts us to give money to them that ask, not merely with a 
view to relieve their poverty, but that He may teach us to compassionate the misfortunes of our neighbors. 
For this also the covetous man is odious, in that he not only disregards men in a beggared state, but 
because he gets himself trained (aleiphetai) for cruelty and great inhumanity. And so he that, for their 
sakes, thinks little of money, is even on this account an object of love, that he is merciful and kind to man. 
And Christ, when He blesseth the merciful, blesseth and praiseth not those only that give the alms of 
money, but those also who have the will to do so. Let us then be so inclinable to mercy, and all other 
blessings will follow, for he that hath a spirit of love and mercy, if he have money, will give it away, or if he 
see any in distress, will weep and bewail it; if he fall in with a person wronged, will stand up for him; if he 
sees one spitefully entreated, will reach out his hand to him. For as he has that treasure-house of 
blessings, a loving and merciful soul, he will make it a fountain for all his brethren’s needs, and will enjoy 
all the rewards that are laid up with God (Field with 4 mss. tho theho). That we then may attain to these, 
let us of all things frame our souls accordingly. For so, while in this world, we shall do good deeds without 
number, and shall enjoy the crowns to come. To which may we all attain by the grace and love toward 
man, etc. 


HOMILY Xx 


ROM. XII. 1 


“T beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service.” 


After discoursing at large upon the love of God toward man, and pointing out His unspeakable concern for 
us, and unutterable goodness, which cannot even be searched into, he next puts it forward with a view of 
persuading those who have received the benefit to exhibit a conversation worthy of the gift. And though 
he is so great and good a person, yet he does not decline beseeching them, and that not for any enjoyment 
he was likely to get himself, but for that they would have to gain. And why wonder that he does not 
decline beseeching, where he is even putting God’s mercies before them? For since, he means, it is from 
this you have those numberless blessings, from the mercies of God, reverence them, be moved to 
compassion by them. For they themselves take the attitude of suppliants, that you would show no conduct 
unworthy of them. I entreat you then, he means, by the very things through which ye were saved. As if 
any one who wished to make a person, who had had great kindnesses done him, show regard, was to 
bring him the benefactor himself as a suppliant. And what dost thou beseech? let me hear. “That ye would 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service.” For 
when he had said sacrifice, to prevent any from thinking he bade them kill themselves, he forthwith added 
(Greek order) “living.” Then to distinguish it from the Jewish, he calls it “holy, acceptable to God, your 
reasonable service.” For theirs was a material one, and not very acceptable either. Since He saith, “Who 
hath required this at your hands?” (Isa. i. 12.) And in sundry other passages He clearly throws them aside. 
For it was not this, but this with the other, that He looked to have presented. Wherefore he saith, “The 
sacrifice of praise shall glorify Me.” And again, “I will praise the name of my God with a song, and this 
shall please him better than a bullock that putteth forth horns and hoofs.” (Ps. 1. 23; lxix. 30, 31.) And so 
in another place He rejects it, and says, “Shall I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink goat’s blood?” (ib. 1. 13) 
and proceeds with, “Offer unto God a sacrifice of praise, and pay thy vows unto the Most High.” (ib. 14.) 
So Paul also here bids us “present our bodies a living sacrifice.” And how is the body, it may be said, to 
become a sacrifice? Let the eye look upon no evil thing, and it hath become a sacrifice; let thy tongue 
speak nothing filthy, and it hath become an offering; let thine hand do no lawless deed, and it hath 


become a whole burnt offering. Or rather this is not enough, but we must have good works also: let the 
hand do alms, the mouth bless them that cross one, and the hearing find leisure evermore for lections of 
Scripture. For sacrifice allows of no unclean thing: sacrifice is a first-fruit of the other actions. Let us then 
from our hands, and feet, and mouth, and all other members, yield a first-fruit unto God. Such a sacrifice 
is well pleasing, as that of the Jews was even unclean, for, “their sacrifices,” it says, “are unto them as the 
bread of mourning.” (Hos. ix. 4.) Not so ours. That presented the thing sacrificed dead: this maketh the 
thing sacrificed to be living. For when we have mortified our members, then we shall be able to live. For 
the law of this sacrifice is new, and so the sort of fire is a marvellous one. For it needeth no wood or 
matter under it; but our fire liveth of itself, and doth not burn up the victim, but rather quickeneth it. This 
was the sacrifice that God sought of old. Wherefore the Prophet saith, “The sacrifice of God is a broken 
spirit.” (Ps. li. 17.) And the three Children offer this when they say, “At this time there is neither prince, or 
prophet, or leader, or burnt offering, or place to sacrifice before Thee, and to find mercy. Nevertheless, in 
a contrite heart and an humble spirit let us be accepted.” (Song of 3 Ch. 15, 16.) And observe how great 
the exactness wherewith he useth each word. For he does not say, offer (poiesate Ex. xxix. 39. LXX.) your 
bodies as a sacrifice, but “present” (parastesate see below) them, as if he had said, never more have any 
interest in them. Ye have given them up to another. For even they that furnish (same word) the war-horses 
have no further interest in them. And thou too hast presented thy members for the war against the devil 
and for that dread battle-array. Do not let them down to selfish appliances. And he shows another thing 
also from this, that one must make them approved, if one means to present them. For it is not to any 
mortal being that we present them, but to God, the King of the universe; not to war only, but to have 
seated thereon the King Himself. For He doth not refuse even to be seated upon our members, but even 
greatly desireth it. And what no king who is but our fellow-servant would choose to do, that the Lord of 
Angels chooseth. Since then it is both to be presented (i.e. as for a King’s use) and is a sacrifice, rid it of 
every spot, since if it have a spot, it will no longer be a sacrifice. For neither can the eye that looks 
lecherously be sacrificed, nor the hand be presented that is grasping and rapacious, nor the feet that go 
lame and go to play-houses, nor the belly that is the slave of self-indulgence, and kindleth lusts after 
pleasures, nor the heart that hath rage in it, and harlots’ love, nor the tongue that uttereth filthy things. 
Hence we must spy out the spots on our body upon every side. For if they that offered the sacrifices of old 
were bid to look on every side, and were not permitted to offer an animal “that hath anything superfluous 
or lacking, or is scurvy, or scabbed” (Lev. xxii. 22, 23), much more must we, who offer not senseless 
animals, but ourselves, exhibit more strictness, and be pure in all respects, that we also may be able to 
say as did Paul, “I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand.” (2 Tim. iv. 6.) For 
he was purer than any sacrifice, and so he speaks of himself as “ready to be offered.” But this will be 
brought about if we kill the old man, if we mortify our members that are upon the earth, if we crucify the 
world unto ourselves. In this way we shall not need the knife any more, nor altar, nor fire, or rather we 
shall want all these, but not made with the hands, but all of them will come to us from above, fire from 
above, and knife also, and our altar will the breadth of Heaven be. For if when Elijah offered the visible 
sacrifice, a flame, that came down from above consumed the whole water, wood, and stones, much more 
will this be done upon thee. And if thou hast aught in thee relaxed and secular, and yet offerest the 
sacrifice with a good intention, the fire of the Spirit will come down, and both wear away that worldliness, 
and perfect (so Field: mss. “carry up”) the whole sacrifice. But what is “reasonable (logike) service?” It 
means spiritual ministry, conversation according to Christ. As then he that ministereth in the house of 
God, and officiateth, of whatever sort he may be, then collects himself (sustelletai Ezech. xliv. 19), and 
becomes more dignified; so we ought to be minded all our whole life as serving and ministering. And this 
will be so, if every day you bring Him sacrifices (3 mss. “thyself as a sacrifice”), and become the priest of 
thine own body, and of the virtue of thy soul; as, for example, when you offer soberness, when alms-giving, 
when goodness and forbearance. For in doing this thou offerest “a reasonable service” (or worship, 
latreian), that is, one without aught that is bodily, gross, visible. Having then raised the hearer by the 
names bestowed, and having shown that each man is a priest of his own flesh by his conversation, he 
mentions also the way whereby we may compass all this. What then is the way? 


Ver. 2. “And be not fashioned after this world; but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind.” 


For the fashion of this world is grovelling and worthless, and but for a time, neither hath ought of 
loftiness, or lastingness, or straightforwardness, but is wholly perverted. If then thou wouldest walk 
upright (or aright ortha), figure not thyself after the fashion of this life present. For in it there is nought 
abiding or stable. And this is why he calls it a fashion (schhema); and so in another passage, “the fashion 
of this world passeth away.” (1 Cor. vii. 31.) For it hath no durability or fixedness, but all in it is but fora 
season; and so he calls it this age (or world, Gr. ai& 241;n), hereby to indicate its liableness to misfortune, 
and by the word fashion its unsubstantialness. For speak of riches, or of glory, or beauty of person, or of 
luxury, or of whatever other of its seemingly great things you will, it is a fashion only, not reality, a show 
and a mask, not any abiding substance (hupostasis). But “be not thou fashioned after this, but be 
transformed,” he says, “by the renewing of your mind.” He says not change the fashion, but “be 
transformed” (metamorphhou), to show that the world’s ways are a fashion, but virtue’s not a fashion, but 
a kind of real form, with a natural beauty of its own, lacking not the trickeries and fashions of outward 
things, which no sooner appear than they go to nought. For all these things, even before they come to 
light, are dissolving. If then thou throwest the fashion aside, thou wilt speedily come to the form. For 
nothing is more strengthless than vice, nothing so easily wears old. Then since it is likely that being men 
they would sin every day, he consoles his hearer by saying, “renew thyself” from day to day. This is what 


we do with houses, we keep constantly repairing them as they wear old, and so do thou unto thyself. Hast 
thou sinned to-day? hast thou made thy soul old? despair not, despond not, but renew it by repentance, 
and tears (Hilary on Ps. cxix.), and confession, and by doing of good things. And never fail of doing this. 
And how are we to do this? 


“That ye may prove (things more expedient (diapheronta), and know ) what is that good, and acceptable, 
and perfect will of God.” 


Either he means by this, be renewed, that ye may learn what is more expedient for you, and what the will 
of God. Or rather, that ye can get so renewed if ye learn the things expedient, and what God may will. For 
if thou see this, and know how to distinguish the nature of things, thou art in possession of the whole way 
of virtue. And who, it may be said, is ignorant of what is expedient, and what is the will of God? They that 
are flurried with the things of this world, they that deem riches an enviable thing, they that make light of 
poverty, they that follow after power, they that are gaping after outward glory, they that think themselves 
great men when they raise fine houses, and buy costly sepulchres, and keep herds of slaves, and carry a 
great swarm of eunuchs about with them; these know not what is expedient for them, or what the will of 
God is. For both of these are but one thing. For God willeth what things are expedient for us, and what 
God willeth, that is also expedient for us. What then are the things which God willeth? to live in poverty, in 
lowliness of mind, in contempt of glory; in continency, not in self-indulgence; in tribulation, not in ease; in 
sorrow, not in dissipation and laughter; in all the other points whereon He hath given us laws. But the 
generality do even think these things of ill omen; so far are they from thinking them expedient, and the 
will of God. This then is why they never can come near even to the labors for virtue’s sake. For they that 
do not know so much even as what virtue may be, but reverence vice in its place, and take unto their bed 
the harlot instead of the modest wife, how are they to be able to stand aloof from the present world? 
Wherefore we ought above all to have a correct estimate of things, and even if we do not follow after 
virtue, to praise virtue, and even if we do not avoid vice, to stigmatize vice, that so far we may have our 
judgments uncorrupted. For so as we advance on our road, we shall be able to lay hold on the realities. 
This then is why he also bids you be renewed, “that ye may prove what is the will of God.” But here he 
seems to me to be attacking the Jews too, who cling to the Law. For the old dispensation was a will of God, 
yet not the ultimate purpose, but allowed owing to their feebleness. But that which is a perfect one, and 
well-pleasing, is the new conversation. So too when he called it “a reasonable service,” it was to set it in 
contrast with that other (v. note p. 496) that he gave it such a name. 


Ver. 3. “For I say, through the grace given unto me, to every man that is among you, not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think, but to think soberly, according as God hath dealt to every man the 
measure of faith.” 


After saying above, “I beseech you by the mercies,” here he says again, “by the grace.” Observe the 
teacher’s lowliness of mind, observe a spirit quite subdued! He means to say that he is in no respect 
worthy to be trusted in such an exhortation and counsel. But at one time he takes the mercies of God 
along with him, at another His grace. It is not my word, he would say, that I am speaking, but one from 
God. And he does not say, For I say unto you by the wisdom of God, or, for I say unto you by the Law given 
of God, but, “by the grace,” so reminding them continually of the benefits done them, so as to make them 
more submissive, and to show that even on this account, they were under an obligation to obey what is 
here said. “To every man that is among you.” Not to this person and to that merely, but to the governor 
and to the governed, to the slave and to the free, to the unlearned and to the wise, to the woman and to 
the man, to the young and to the old. For the Law is common to all as being the Lord’s. And by this he 
likewise makes his language inoffensive, setting the lessons he gives to all, even to such as do not come 
under them, that those who do come under them may with more willingness accept such a reproof and 
correction. And what dost thou say? Let me hear. “Not to think more highly than he ought to think.” Here 
he is bringing before us the mother of good deeds, which is lowliness of mind, in imitation of his own 
Master. For as He, when He went up into the mountain, and was going to give a tissue of moral precepts, 
took this for his first beginning, and made this the foundation, in the words, “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit” (Matt. v. 3); so Paul too, as he has now passed from the doctrinal parts to those of a more practical 
kind, has taught us virtue in general terms, by requiring of us the admirable sacrifice; and being on the 
point of giving a more particular portrait of it, he begins from lowliness of mind as from the head, and 
tells us, “not to think more highly of one’s self than one ought to think,” (for this is His will), (many mss. 
om. for etc.), “but to think soberly.” But what he means is about this. We have received wisdom not that 
we should use it to make us haughty, but to make us sober-minded. And he does not say in order to be 
lowly in mind, but in order to sobriety, meaning by sobriety (sophrosune) here not that virtue which 
contrasts with lewdness, nor the being free from intemperance, but being sober and healthful in mind. 
And the Greek name of it means keeping the mind safe. To show then that he who is not thus modest 
(metriazonta), cannot be sober either, that is, cannot be staid and healthful minded (because such an one 
is bewildered, and out, of his wits, and is more crazed than any madman), he calls lowliness of mind, 
soberness of mind. 


“According as God hath dealt to every man the measure of faith.” For since having gifts given them had 
made many unreasonably elated, both with these and with the Corinthians, see how he lays open the 
cause of the disease, and gradually removes it. For after saying that we should think soberly, he proceeds, 


“according as God hath dealt to every man the measure of faith,” meaning here the gift by faith: and by 
using the word “dealt,” he solaces him who had the less, and humbles him who had the greater share. For 
if God dealt it, and it is no achievement of thine, why think highly of thyself? But if any one says that faith 
here does not mean the gift, this would only the more show that he was humbling the vain boasters. For if 
that which is the cause of the gift (so Field with most mss.: Vulg. “If the faith by which miracles are 
wrought is the cause of the gift”), that faith by which miracles are wrought, be itself from God, on what 
ground dost thou think highly of thyself? If He had not come, or been incarnate, then the things of faith 
would not have fared well either. And it is from hence that all the good things take their rise. But if it is He 
that giveth it, He knoweth how He dealeth it. For He made all, and taketh like care of all. And as His 
giving came of His love towards man, so doth the quantity which He giveth. For was He Who had shown 
His goodness in regard to the main point, which is the giving of the gift, likely to neglect thee in regard to 
the measure? For had He wished to do thee dishonor, then He had not given them at all. But if to save 
thee and to honor thee was what He had in view (and for this He came and distributed such great 
blessings), why art thou confounded and disturbed, and abusest thy wisdom to foolishness, making thyself 
more disgraceful than one who is by nature so? For being foolish by nature is no ground of complaint. But 
being foolish through wisdom, is at once bereaving one’s self of excuse, and running into greater 
punishment. 


Such then are those, who pride themselves upon their wisdom, and fall into the excess of recklessness. 
For recklessness of all things makes a person a fool. Wherefore the Prophet calls the barbarian by this 
name. But “the fool,” he says, “shall speak folly.” (Is. xxxii. 6.) But that you may see the folly of him from 
his own words, hear what he says. “Above the stars of heaven will I place my throne, and I will be like the 
Most High.” (ib. xiv. 14.) “I will take hold of the world as a nest, and as eggs that are left will I take them 
away.” (ib. x. 14.) Now what can be more foolish than these words? And every instance of haughty 
language immediately draws on itself this reproach. And if I were to set before you every expression of 
them that are reckless, you would not be able to distinguish whether the words are those of a reckless 
man or a fool. So entirely the same is this failing and that. And another of a strange nation says again, “I 
am God and not man” (Ezech. xxviii. 2); and another again, Can God save you, or deliver you out of my 
hand?” (Dan. iii. 15.) And the Egyptian too, “I know not the Lord, neither will I let Israel go.” (Ex. v. 2.) 
And the foolish body in the Psalmist is of this character, who hath “said in his heart, There is no God.” (Ps. 
xiv. 1.) And Cain, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” (Gen. iv. 9.) Can you now distinguish whether the words are 
those of the reckless or those of the fool? For recklessness going out of due bounds, and being a departure 
from reason (whence its name recklessness, aponoia), maketh men both fools and vainglorious. For 
likewise, “the beginning of wisdom is the fear of the Lord” (Prov. ix. 10), so then the beginning of folly is 
surely not knowing the Lord. If then knowing be wisdom, and not knowing Him folly, and this ignorance 
come of haughtiness (huperephania), (for the beginning of haughtiness is the not knowing of the Lord), 
then is haughtiness the extreme of folly. Such was Nabal, if not to Godward, at least toward man, having 
become senseless from his recklessness. But he afterwards died of fear. For when any falleth from the 
measure of wisdom, he becomes at once a coward and bold (thrasudeiloi Ar. Eth. iii.), his soul having been 
made feeble. For as the body when it loseth its proper tone having become out of condition, is a prey to 
any disease, thus too the soul when it hath lost its greatness of nature and lowly-mindedness, having 
gotten any feeble habit (hexin), becomes fearful, as well as bold and unreasonable, and loses its powers of 
selfconsciousness. And he that has lost these, how is he to know things above himself? For as he that is 
seized with a frenzy, when he has so lost them, knoweth not even what is right before him; and the eye, 
when it is dimmed, darkeneth all the other members; so doth it happen with this recklessness. Wherefore 
these are more miserable than the mad, or than those silly by nature. For like them they stir laughter, and 
like them they are ill-tempered. And they are out of their wits as the others are, but they are not pitied as 
they are. And they are beside themselves, as are these, but they are not excused, as are these, but are 
hated only. And while they have the failings of either, they are bereaved of the excuse of either, being 
ridiculous not owing to their words only, but to their whole appearance also. For why, pray, dost thou 
stiffen up thy neck? or why walk on tiptoe? why knit up thy brows? why stick thy breast out? Thou canst 
not make one hair white or black, (Matt. v. 36) and thou goest with as lofty gait as if thou couldest 
command everything. No doubt thou wouldest like to have wings, and not go upon the earth at all! No 
doubt thou wouldest wish to be a prodigy! For hast thou not made thyself prodigious now, when thou art a 
man and triest to fly? or rather flying from within, and bloated in every limb? What shall I call thee to quit 
thee of thy recklessness? Shall I call thee ashes, and dust, and smoke, and pother? I have described thy 
worthlessness to be sure, but still I have not laid hold of the exact image I wanted. For I want to put their 
bloatedness before me, and all its emptiness. What image am I to find then which will suit with all this? To 
me it seems to be like tow in a blaze. For it seems to swell when lighted, and to lift itself up; but when it is 
submitted to a slight touch of the hand, it all tumbles down, and turns out to be more worthless than the 
veriest ashes. Of this sort are the souls of these men; that empty inflatedness of theirs even the 
commonest attack may humble and bring down. For he that behaves recklessly must of necessity be a 
thoroughly feeble person, since the height he has is not a sound one, but even as bubbles are easily burst, 
so are these men easily undone. But if thou dost not believe, give me a bold reckless fellow, and you will 
find him more cowardly than a hare even at the most trivial circumstance. For as the flame that rises from 
dry sticks is no sooner lighted than it becomes dust, but stiff logs do not by their nature easily kindle up, 
and then keep up their flame a long time burning; so souls that be stern and firm are not easily kindled or 
extinguished; but these men undergo both of these in a single moment. Since then we know this, let us 
practise humble-mindedness. For there is nothing so powerful as it, since it is stronger even than a rock 


and harder than adamant, and places us in a safety greater than that of towers and cities and walls, being 
too high for any of the artillery of the devil. As then recklessness makes men an easy prey even to 
ordinary occurrences, being, as I was saying, easier broken than a bubble, and rent more speedily than a 
spider’s web, and more quickly dissolved than a smoke; that we then may be walking upon the strong 
rock, let us leave that and take to this. For thus in this life present we shall find rest, and shall in the 
world to come have every blessing, by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


HOMILY XXxI 


ROM. XII. 4, 5 


“For aS we have many members in one body, and all members have not the same office; so we, being 
many, are one body in Christ, and every one members one of another.” 


Again he uses the same ensample as he does to the Corinthians, and that to allay the same passion. For 
great is the power of the medicine, and the force of this illustration for the correcting of this disease of 
haughtiness. Why (he means) dost thou think highly of thyself? Or why again does another utterly despise 
himself? Are we not all one body, both great and small? When then we are in the total number but one, 
and members one of another, why dost thou by thy haughtiness separate thyself? Why dost thou put thy 
brother to shame? For as he is a member of thee, so art thou also of him. And it is on this score that your 
claims to honor are so equal. For he has stated two things that might take down their haughty spirit: one 
that we are members one of another, not the small of the great only, but also the great of the small; and 
another, that we are all one body. Or rather there are three points, since he shows that the gift was one of 
grace. “Therefore be not high-minded.” For it was given thee of God; thou didst not take it, nor find it 
even. Hence too, when he touches upon the gifts, he does not say that one received more, and another 
less, but what? different. For his words are, “having then gifts,” not less and greater, but, “differing.” And 
what if thou art not appointed to the same office, still the body is the same. And beginning with gifts, he 
ends with a good deed (4 mss. pl.); and so after mentioning prophecy, and ministry, and the like, he 
concludes with mercy, diligence, and succor. Since then it was likely that some would be virtuous, yet not 
have prophecy, he shows how that this too is a gift, and a much greater one than the other (as he shows in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians), and so much the greater, as that one has a reward, the other is devoid of a 
recompense. For the whole is matter of gift and grace. Wherefore he saith, 


Ver. 6. “Having then gifts differing according to the grace of God that is given unto us, whether prophecy, 
let us prophesy according to the proportion of faith.” 


Since then he had sufficiently comforted them, he wishes also to make them vie with each other, and labor 
more in earnest, by showing that it is themselves that give the grounds for their receiving more or less. 
For he says indeed that it is given by God (as when he says, “according as God hath dealt to every man the 
measure of faith;” and again, “according to the grace given unto us”) (Rom. xii. 3), that he may subdue the 
haughty. But he says also that the beginnings lie with themselves, to rouse the listless. And this he does in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians also, to produce both these emotions. For when he saith, “covet earnestly 
the gifts,” (1 Cor. xii. 31), he shows that they were themselves the cause of the differences in what was 
given. But when he says, “Now all these things worketh one and the selfsame Spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as he will” (ib. 11), he is proving that those who have received it ought not to be elated, so using 
every way open to him to allay their disorder. And this he does here also. And again, to rouse those who 
have fallen drowsy, he says, “Whether prophecy, let us prophesy according to the proportion of faith.” For 
though it is a grace, yet it is not poured forth at random, but framing its measure according to the 
recipients, it letteth as much flow as it may find the vessel of faith that is brought to be capable of. 


Ver. 7. “Or ministry, let us wait on our ministering.” 


Here he names a comprehensive thing. For the Apostleship even is called a ministry, and every spiritual 
work is a ministry. This is indeed a name of a peculiar office (viz. the diaconate); however, it is used in a 
general sense. “Or he that teacheth, on teaching.” See with what indifference he places them, the little 
first and the great afterwards, again giving us the same lesson, not to be puffed up or elated. 


Ver. 8. “Or he that exhorteth, on exhortation.” 


” 


And this is a species of teaching too. For “if ye have any word of exhortation,” it says, “speak unto the 
people.” (Acts xiii. 15.) Then to show that it is no great good to follow after virtue unless this is done with 
the proper rule, he proceeds, “He that giveth” (metadidous, imparteth), “let him do it with simplicity.” For 
it is not enough to give, but we must do it with munificence also, for this constantly answereth to the 
name of simplicity. Since even the virgins had oil, still, since they had not enough, they were cast out from 
everything. “He that defendeth” (A.V. ruleth, prhoistamenos,) “with diligence;” for it is not enough to do 
undertake the defence. “He that showeth mercy, with cheerfulness.” For it is not enough to show mercy, 
but it behooves us to do it with a largeness and an ungrudging spirit, or rather not with an ungrudging, 
but even with a cheerful and rejoicing one, for not grudging does not amount to rejoicing. And this same 
point, when he is writing to the Corinthians also, he insisted very strongly upon. For to rouse them to such 
largeness he said, “He that soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly, and he which soweth bountifully 
shall reap also bountifully. (2 Cor. ix. 6.) But to correct their temper he added, “Not grudgingly or of 
necessity.” (ib. 7.) For both the shower of mercy ought to have, both ungrudgingness and pleasure. And 
why dost thou bemoan thyself of giving alms? (Aristot. Eth. N. ii. 3 and iv. 1.) Why dost thou grieve at 
showing mercy, and lose the advantage of the good deed? For if thou grievest thou dost not do mercy, but 
art cruel and inhuman. For if thou grievest, how shalt thou be able to raise up him that is in sorrow? For it 
is much if he suspects no ill, even, when thou art giving with joyfulness. For since nothing seems to men 


such a disgrace as to be receiving from others, unless by an exceedingly cheerful look thou removest the 
suspicion, and showest that thou art receiving rather than giving, thou wilt even cast down the receiver 
rather than raise him up. This is why he says, “He that showeth mercy, with cheerfulness.” For who that is 
receiving a kingdom, is of sad countenance? Who that is receiving pardon for his sins continueth of 
dejected look? Mind not then the expenditure of the money; but the increase that comes of that 
expenditure. For if he that soweth rejoiceth though sowing with uncertainty of return, much more should 
he do so that farms the Heaven. For in this way, even though thou give but little, thou wilt be giving much; 
even as how much soever thou givest with a sad countenance, thou wilt have made thy much a little. Thus 
the widow outweighed many talents by the two mites, for her spirit was large. And how is it possible, it 
may be said, for one that dwells with poverty in the extreme, and empties forth his all, to do this with a 
ready mind? Ask the widow, and thou wilt hear the way, and wilt know that it is not poverty that makes 
narrow circumstances, but the temper of a man that effects both this and its opposite. For it is possible 
even in poverty to be munificent (megalopsuchon), and in riches to be niggardly. Hence in giving he looks 
for simplicity, and in showing mercy for cheerfulness, and in patronizing for diligence. For it is not with 
money only that he wishes us to render every assistance to those in want, but both with words, and deeds, 
and in person, and in every other way. And after mentioning the chief kind of aiding (prostasian), that 
which lies in teaching, namely, and that of exhorting (for this is a more necessary kind, in that it nurtures 
the soul), he proceeds to that by way of money, and all other means; then to show how these may be 
practised aright, he bringeth in the mother of them, love. 


Ver. 9. For, “Let love be without dissimulation,” he says, 


If thou hast this, thou wilt not perceive the loss of thy money, the labor of thy person, the toil of thy words, 
thy trouble, and thy ministering, but thou wilt bear all courageously, whether it be with person, or money, 
or word, or any other thing whatsover, that thou art to assist thy neighbor. As then he doth not ask for 
giving only, but that with simplicity, nor aiding, but that with diligence, nor alms, but that with 
cheerfulness; so even love too he requires not alone, but that without dissimulation. Since this is what 
love is. And if a man have this, everything else follows. For he that showeth mercy does so with 
cheerfulness (for he is giving to himself): and he that aideth, aideth with diligence; for it is for himself he 
is aiding: and he that imparteth doth this with largeness; for he is bestowing it on himself. Then since 
there is a love even for ill things, such as is that of the intemperate, that of those who are of one mind for 
money, and for plunder’s sake, and for revels and drinking clubs, he clears it of all these, by saying, 
“Abhor (apostughountes) that which is evil.” And he does not speak of refraining from it, but of hating it, 
and not merely hating it, but hating it exceedingly. For this word apo is often of intensive force with him, 
as where he speaks of “earnest expectation, looking out for,” (complete) “redemption.” For since many 
who do not evil things still have a desire after them, therefore he says, “Abhor.” For what he wants is to 
purify the thought, and that we should have a mighty enmity, hatred and war against vice. For do not 
fancy, he means, because I said, “Love one another,” that I mean you to go so far as to cooeperate even in 
bad actions with one another; for the law that I am laying down is just the reverse. Since it would have 
you an alien not from the action only, but even from the inclination towards vice; and not merely an alien 
from this same inclination, but to have an excessive aversion and hatred of it too. And he is not content 
with only this, but he also brings in the practice of virtue. “Cleave to that which is good.” 


He does not speak of doing only, but of being disposed too. For this the command to “cleave to” it 
indicates. So God, when He knit the man to the woman, said, “For he shall cleave to his wife.” (Gen. ii. 
24.) Then he mentions reasons why we ought to love one another. 


Ver. 10. “Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly love.” 


Ye are brethren, he means, and have come of the same pangs. Hence even on this head you ought to love 
one another. And this Moses said to those who were quarrelling in Egypt, “Ye are brethren, why do ye 
wrong one to another?” (Exod. ii. 13.) When then he is speaking of those without, he says, “If it be 
possible, as much as in you lieth, live peaceably with all men.” (Rom. xii. 18.) But when he is speaking of 
his own, he says, “Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly love.” For in the other case he 
requires abstinence from quarrelling, and hatred, and aversion: but here loving too, and not merely 
loving, but the loving of relatives. For not only must one’s “love be without dissimulation,” but intense 
also, and warm, and glowing. Because, to what purpose would you love without fraud, and not love with 
warmth? Whence he says, “kindly affectioned one towards another, that is, be friends, and warm ones too. 
Do not wait to be loved by another, but leap at it thyself, and be the first to begin it. For so wilt thou reap 
the wages of his love also. Having mentioned the reason then why we ought to love one another, he tells 
us also the way in which the affection may grow unchangeable. Whence he proceeds, “In honor preferring 
one another.” For this is the way that affection is produced, and also when produced abideth. And there is 
nothing which makes friends so much, as the earnest endeavor to overcome one’s neighbor in honoring 
him. For what he had mentioned before comes of love, and love of honor, as honor does too of love. Then 
that we may not honor only, he looks for something besides, when he says, 


Ver. 11. “Not backward in zeal.” 


For this also gendereth love when with honor we also show a readiness to protect: as there is nothing that 
makes men beloved so much as honor and forethought. For to love is not enough, but there must be this 


also: or rather this also comes of loving, as also loving has its warmth from this, and they are confirmative 
one of another. For there are many that love in mind, yet reach not forth the hand. And this is why he uses 
every means to build up love. And how are we to become “not backward in zeal?” 


“Fervent in spirit.” See how in every instance he aims after higher degrees; for he does not say “give” 
only, but “with largeness;” nor “rule,” but do it “with diligence;” nor “show mercy,” but do it “with 
cheerfulness;” nor “honor,” but “prefer one another;” nor “love,” but do it “without dissimulation;” nor 
refrain from “evil” things, but “hate” them; nor hold to “what is good,” but “cleave” to it; nor “love,” but to 
do it “with brotherly affection;” nor be zealous, but be so without backwardness; nor have the “Spirit,” but 
have it “fervent,” that is, that ye may be warm and awakened. For if thou hast those things aforesaid, thou 
wilt draw the Spirit to thee. And if This abide with thee, It will likewise make thee good for those 
purposes, and all things will be easy from the Spirit and the love, while thou art made to glow from both 
sides. Dost thou not see the bulls (Hannibal. ap. Liv. xxii. 16) that carry a flame upon their back, how 
nobody is able to withstand them? So thou also wilt be more than the devil can sustain, if thou takest both 
these flames. “Serving the Lord.” For it is possible to serve God in all these ways; in that whatever thou 
doest to thy brother passes on to thy Master, and as having been Himself benefited, He will reckon thy 
reward accordingly. See to what height he has raised the spirit of the man that worketh these things! 
Then to show how the flame of the Spirit might be kindled, he says, 


Ver. 12. “Rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation, continuing instant in prayer.” 


For all these things are fuel for that fire. For when he had required the expenditure of money and the 
labor of the person, and ruling, and zeal, and teaching, and other laborious occupations, he again supplies 
the wrestler with love, with the Spirit, through hope. For there is nothing which makes the soul so 
courageous and venturesome for anything as a good hope. Then even before the good things hoped for, he 
gives another reward again. For since hope is of things to come, he says, “patient in tribulation.” And 
before the things to come, in this life present thou wilt gain a great good (see on Rom. v. 4, p. 397) from 
tribulation, that of becoming hardy and tried. And after this he affords them another help, when he says, 
“continuing instant in prayer.” When therefore love maketh things easy, and the Spirit assisteth, and hope 
lighteneth, and tribulation maketh thee tried and apt for bearing everything nobly, and thou hast along 
with these another very great weapon, to wit, “prayer” and the aidances that come of prayer, what further 
grievousness can there be in what he is enjoining? Surely none. You see how in every way he gives the 
wrestler firm footing and shows that the injunctions are perfectly easy. Consider again how he vindicates 
almsgiving, or rather not almsgiving absolutely, but that to the saints. For above when he says, “he that 
showeth mercy with cheerfulness,” he makes us open-handed to everybody. Here, however, it is in behalf 
of the faithful that he is speaking. And so he proceeds to say, 


Ver. 13. “Sharing with the necessity (chreiais, al. mneiais, memories) of the saints.” 


He does not say, Bestow upon, but “share with the necessity of the saints,” to show that they receive more 
than they give, that it is a matter of merchandise, because it is a community. Do you bring in money? They 
bring you in boldness toward God. “Given to (Gr. pursuing) hospitality.” He does not say doing it, but 
“given” to it, so to instruct us not to wait for those that shall ask it, and see when they will come to us, but 
to run to them, and be given to finding them. 


Thus did Lot, thus Abraham. For he spent the whole day upon it, waiting for this goodly prey, and when he 
saw it, leaped upon it, and ran to meet them, and worshipped upon the ground, and said, “My Lord, if now 
I have found favor in Thy sight, pass not away from Thy servant.” (Gen. xviii. 3.) Not as we do, if we 
happen to see a stranger or a poor man, knitting our brows, and not deigning even to speak to them. And 
if after thousands of entreaties we are softened, and bid the servant give them a trifle, we think we have 
quite done our duty. But he did not so, but assumed the fashion of a suppliant and a servant, though he 
did not know who he was going to take under his roof. But we, who have clear information that it is Christ 
Whom we take in, do not grow gentle even for this. But he both beseeches, and entreats, and falls on his 
knees to them, yet we insult those that come to us. And he indeed did all by himself and his wife, whereas 
we do it not even by our attendants. But if you have a mind to see the table that he set before them, there 
too you will see great bounteousness, but the bounteousness came not from excess of wealth, but of the 
riches of a ready will. Yet how many rich persons were there not then? Still none did anything of the kind. 
How many widows were there in Israel? Yet none showed hospitality to Elijah. How many wealthy persons 
again were there not in Elisha’s day? But the Shunamite alone gathered in the fruits of hospitality; as did 
Abraham also, whom beside his largeness and ready mind it is just especially to admire, on this ground, 
that when he had no knowledge who they were that had come, yet he so acted. Do not thou then be 
curious either: since for Christ thou dost receive him. And if thou art always so scrupulous, many a time 
wilt thou pass by a man of esteem, and lose thy reward from him. And yet he that receiveth one that is not 
of esteem, hath no fault found with him, but is even rewarded. For “he that receiveth a prophet in the 
name of a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward.” (Matt. x. 41.) But he who out of this ill-timed 
scrupulousness passeth one that should be admired, shall even suffer punishment. Do not then busy 
thyself with men’s lives and doings. For this is the very extreme of niggardliness, for one loaf to be exact 
about a man’s entire life. For if this person be a murderer, if a robber, or what not, does he therefore seem 
to thee not to deserve a loaf and a few pence? And yet thy Master causeth even the sun to rise upon him! 


And dost thou judge him unworthy of food even for a day? I will put another case to you besides. Now 
even if you were positively certain that he were laden with countless iniquities, not even then wouldest 
thou have an excuse for depriving him of this day’s sustenance. For thou art the servant of Him Who said, 
“Ye know not what spirit ye are of.” (Luke ix. 55.) Thou art servant to Him Who healed those that stoned 
Him, or rather Who was crucified for them. And do not tell me that he killed another, for even if he were 
going to kill thee thyself, even then thou shouldest not neglect him when starving. For thou art a disciple 
of Him Who desired the salvation even of them that crucified Him Who said upon the Cross itself, “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” (Luke xxiii. 34.) Thou art the servant of Him Who healed 
him that smote Him, Who upon the Cross itself crowned the man who had scorned Him. And what can 
equal this? For both the robbers at first scorned Him. Still to one of these He opened Paradise. And He 
bewails those who were upon the point of killing Him, and is troubled and confounded at seeing the 
traitor, not because He was going to be crucified, but because he was lost. He was troubled then as 
having foreknowledge of the hanging, and the punishment after the hanging. And though He knelt his 
wickedness, He bore with him to the last hour, and thrust not away the traitor, but even kissed him. Thy 
Master kisseth, and with His lips receiveth him who was on the very point of shedding His precious Blood. 
And dost thou count the poor not worthy even of a loaf, and reverencest not the Law which Christ laid 
down? Now by this He shows that we ought not to turn aside, not only from the poor, but not even from 
those that would lead us away to death. Do not tell me then, that so and so hath done me grievous 
mischief, but just consider what Christ did near the Cross itself, wishing to amend by His kiss the traitor 
by whom He was on the point of being betrayed. And see with how much power to shame him. For He 
says, “Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss?” (ib. 48.) Who is there He would not have 
softened? who is there that this address would not have made yielding? What beast? what adamant? yet 
not that wretched man. Do not then say, that such an one murdered such an one, and that is why I turn 
aside from him. For even if he were upon the point of thrusting a sword down into thee, and to plunge his 
hand into thy neck itself, kiss this very right hand! since even Christ kissed that mouth which wrought His 
death! And therefore do not thou either hate, but bewail and pity him that plotteth against thee. For such 
an one deserveth pity at our hands, and tears. For we are the servants of Him Who kissed even the traitor 
(I will not leave off dwelling over that continually), and spoke words unto him more gentle than the kiss. 
For He did not even say, O thou foul and villanous traitor, is this the sort of recompense thou returnest us 
for so great a benefit? But in what words? “Judas;” using his own name, which is more like a person 
bemoaning, and recalling him, than one wroth at him. And he does not say, thy Teacher, thy Master, and 
Benefactor, but, “the Son of Man.” For though He were neither Teacher nor Master, yet is it with One Who 
is so gently, so unfeignedly affected towards thee, as even to kiss thee at the time of betrayal, and that 
when a kiss too was the signal for the betrayal; is it with Him that thou playest the traitor’s part? Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord! What lowliness of mind, what forbearance hast Thou given us ensamples of! And to him 
He so behaved. But to those who came with staves and swords to Him, was it not so too? What can be 
more gentle than the words spoken to them? For when He had power to demolish them all in an instant, 
He did nothing of the kind, but as expostulating (entreptikhos), addressed them in the words, “Why, are ye 
come out as against a thief with swords and staves?” (Matt. xxvi. 55.) And having cast them down 
backwards (John xviii. 6), as they continued insensible, He of His own accord gave Himself up next, and 
forbore while He saw them putting manacles upon His holy hands, while He had the power at once to 
confound all things, and overthrow them. But dost thou even after this deal fiercely with the poor? And 
even were he guilty of ten thousand sins, want and famine were enough to soften down a soul ever so 
blunted. But thou standest brutalized, and imitating the rage of lions. Yet they never taste of dead bodies. 
But thou, while thou seest him a very corpse (tetaricheumenon lit. salter, or, a mummy) for distresses, yet 
leapest upon him now that he is down, and tearest his body by thine insults, and gatherest storm after 
storm, and makest him as he is fleeing to the haven for refuge to split upon a rock, and bringest a 
shipwreck about more distressing than those in the sea. And how wilt thou say to God, Have mercy upon 
me, and ask of Him remission of sins, when thou art insolent to one who hath done no sin, and callest him 
to account for this hunger and great necessity, and throwest all the brute beasts into the shade by thy 
cruelty. For they indeed by the compulsion of their belly lay hold of the food needful for them. But thou, 
when nothing either thrusts thee on or compels thee, devourest thy brother, bitest, and tearest him, if not 
with thy teeth, yet with words that bite more cuttingly. How then wilt thou receive the sacred Host 
(prosphoran), when thou hast empurpled thy tongue in human gore? how give the kiss of peace, with 
mouth gorged with war? Nay, how enjoy every common nourishment, when thou art gathering so much 
venom? Thou dost not relieve the poverty, why make it even more grinding? thou dost not lift up him that 
is fallen, why throw him down also? thou dost not remove despondency, why even increase it? thou givest 
no money, why use insulting words besides? Hast thou not heard what punishment they suffer that feed 
not the poor? to what vengeance they are condemned? For He says, “Depart to the fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels.” (Matt. xxv. 41.) If then they that feed not are so condemned, what punishment are 
they to suffer, who besides not feeding, even insult? What punishment shall they undergo? what hell? That 
we kindle not so great evils against ourselves, whiles we have it in our power, let us correct this evil 
complaint also, and put a bridle on the tongue. And let us be so far from insulting, as even to invite them, 
both by words and actions, that by laying up much mercy for ourselves, we may obtain the blessings 
promised us. Which God grant that we may all attain unto by the grace and love towards man, etc. 


HOMILY XXII 


ROM. XII. 14 


“ Bless them which persecute you; bless, and curse not.” 


After teaching them how they ought to be minded towards one another, and after joining the members 
closely into one, he next proceeds to lead them forth to the battle without, which he makes easier as from 
this point. For as he who hath not managed things well with those of his own side, will find more difficulty 
in arranging affairs with strangers, so he, that has practised himself duly among these, will with the more 
ease have the advantage of those without also. Hence then Paul also as he goes on in his journey, after the 
one places the other, and says, “Bless them that persecute you.” He did not say, be not spiteful or 
revengeful, but required something far better. For that a man that was wise might do, but this is quite an 
angel’s part. And after saying “bless,” he proceeds, “and curse not,” lest we should do both the one and 
the ether, and not the former only. For they that persecute us are purveyors of a reward to us. But if thou 
art sober-minded, there will be another reward after that one, which thou wilt gain thyself. For he will 
yield thee that for persecution, but thou wilt yield thyself the one from the blessing of another, in that 
thou bringest forth a very great sign of love to Christ. For as he that curseth his persecutor, showeth that 
he is not much pleased at suffering this for Christ, thus he that blesseth showeth the greatness of his love. 
Do not then abuse him, that thou thyself mayest gain the greater reward, and mayest teach him that the 
thing is matter of inclination, not of necessity, of holiday and feast, not of calamity or dejection. For this 
cause Christ Himself said, “Rejoice when men speak all manner of evil against you falsely.” (Matt. v. 11.) 
Hence too it was that the Apostles returned with joy not from having been evil spoken of only, but also at 
having been scourged. (Acts v. 40, 41.) For besides what I have mentioned, there will be another gain, and 
that no small one, that you will make, both the abashing of your adversaries hereby, and instructing of 
them by your actions that you are travelling to another life; for if he see thee joyous, and elevated, 
(pteroumenon) from suffering ill, he will see clearly from the actions that thou hast other hopes greater 
than those of this life. So that if thou dost not so, but weepest and lamentest, how is he to be able to learn 
from that that thou art tarrying for any other life? And besides this, thou wilt compass yet another thing. 
For provided he see thee not vexed at the affronts done thee, but even blessing him, he will leave 
harassing thee. See then how much that is good comes from this, both a greater reward for thyself and a 
less temptation, and he will forbear persecuting thee, and God too will be glorified: and to him that is in 
error thy endurance will be instruction in godliness. For this reason it was not those that insult us only, 
but even those that persecute us and deal despitefully with us, that he bade us requite with the contrary. 
And now he orders them to bless, but as he goes on, he exhorts them to do them good in deeds also. 


Ver. 15. “Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep.” 


Since it is possible to bless and not to curse, and yet not to do this out of love, he wishes us to be 
penetrated with the warmth of friendship throughout. And this is why he goes on in these words, that we 
are not only to bless, but even feel compassion for their pains and sufferings, whenever we happen to see 
them fallen into trouble. Yes, it will be said, but to join in the sorrows of mourners one can see why he 
ordered them, but why ever did he command them the other thing, when it is no such great matter? Aye, 
but that requires more of a high Christian temper, to rejoice with them that do rejoice, than to weep with 
them that weep. For this nature itself fulfils perfectly: and there is none so hard-hearted as not to weep 
over him that is in calamity: but the other requires a very noble soul, so as not only to keep from envying, 
but even to feel pleasure with the person who is in esteem. And this is why he placed it first. For there is 
nothing that ties love so firmly as sharing both joy and pain one with another. Do not then, because thou 
art far from difficulties thyself, remain aloof from sympathizing too. For when thy neighbor is ill-treated, 
thou oughtest to make the calamity thine own. Take share then in his tears, that thou mayest lighten his 
low spirits. Take share in his joy, that thou mayest make the joy strike deep root, and fix the love firmly, 
and be of service to thyself rather than to him in so doing, by thy weeping rendering thyself merciful, and 
by thy feeling his pleasure, purging thyself of envy and grudging. And let me draw your attention to Paul’s 
considerateness. For he does not say, Put an end to the calamity, lest thou shouldest say in many cases (or 
perchance pollakis) that it is impossible: but he has enjoined the easier task, and that which thou hast in 
thy power. For even if thou art not able to remove the evil, yet contribute tears, and thou wilt take the 
worst half away. And if thou be not able to increase a man’s prosperity, contribute joy, and thou wilt have 
made a great addition to it. Therefore it is not abstaining from envy only, but what is a much greater thing 
that he exhorts us to, namely, joining in the pleasure. For this is a much greater thing than not envying. 


Ver. 16. “Be of the same mind one towards another. Mind not high things, but condescend to men of low 
estate.” 


Here again he insists much upon lowliness of mind, the subject he had started this exhortation with. For 
there was a probability of their being full of high-mindedness, both on account of their city (see p. 343), 
and from sundry other causes; he therefore keeps drawing off (huposurei, 2 mss. uporuttei) the morbid 
matter, and lowers the inflammation. For there is nothing that makes such schisms in the Churches as 
vanity does. And what does he mean by, “Be of the same mind one towards another?” Has a poor man 
come into thy house? Be like him in thy bearing, do not put on any unusual pompous air on account of thy 
riches. There is no rich and poor in Christ. Be not then ashamed of him because of his external dress, but 
receive him because of his inward faith. And if thou seest him in sorrow, do not disdain to comfort him, 
nor if thou see him in prosperity, feel abashed at sharing his pleasure, and being gladdened with him, but 
be of the same mind in his case, that thou wouldest be of in thine own. For it says, “Be of the same mind 


one towards another.” For instance, if thou thinkest thyself a great man, therefore think him so likewise. 
Dost thou suspect that he is mean and little? Well then, pass this same sentence upon thyself, and cast 
aside all unevenness. And how is this to be? By thy casting aside that reckless temper. Wherefore he 
proceeds: “Mind not high things, but condescend to men of low estate.” That is, bring thyself down to 
their humble condition, associate with them, walk with them, do not be humbled in mind only, but help 
them also, and reach forth thy hand to them, not by means of others, but in thine own person, as a father 
taking care of a child, as the head taking care of the body. As he says in another place, “being bound with 
them that are in bonds.” (Heb. xiii. 3.) But here he means by those of low estate not merely the lowly- 
minded, but those of a low rank, and which one is apt to think scorn of. 


“Be not wise in your own conceits.” This is, do not think that you can do for yourselves. Because the 
Scripture saith in another place besides, “Woe to them that are wise in their own eyes, and prudent in 
their own sight.” (Is. v. 22.) And by this again, he secretly draws off recklessness, and reduces conceit and 
turgidity. For there is nothing that so elates men and makes them feel different from other people, as the 
notion that they can do by themselves. Whence also God hath placed us in need one of another, and 
though thou be wise thou wilt be in need of another: but if thou think that thou art not in need of him, 
thou wilt be the most foolish and feeble of men. For a man of this sort bares himself of all succor, and in 
whatever error he may run into, will not have the advantage either of correction or of pardon, and will 
provoke God by his recklessness, and will run into many errors. For it is the case, aye, and often too, that 
a wise man does not perceive what is needful, and a man of less shrewdness hits upon somewhat that is 
applicable. And this happened with Moses and his father-in-law, and with Saul and his servant, and with 
Isaac and Rebecca. Do not then suppose that you are lowered by needing another man. For this exalts you 
the more, this makes you the stronger, and the brighter too, and the more secure. 


Ver. 17. “Recompense to no man evil for evil.” 


For if thou findest fault with another who plots against thee, why dost thou make thyself liable to this 
accusation? If he did amiss how comest thou not to shun imitating him? And observe how he puts no 
difference here but lays down one law for all. For he does not say, “recompense not evil” to the believer, 
but to “no man,” be he heathen, be he contaminated, or what not. “Provide things honest in the sight of all 
men.” 


Ver. 18. “If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” 


This is that: “let your light shine before men” (Matt. v. 16), not that we are to live for vanity, but that we 
are not to give those who have a mind for it a handle against us. Whence he says also in another place, 
“Give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to the Church of God.” (1 Cor. x. 32.) And 
in what follows he limits his meaning well, by saying, “If it be possible.” For there are cases in which it is 
not possible, as, for instance, when we have to argue about religion, or to contend for those who are 
wronged. And why be surprised if this be not universally possible in the case of other persons, when even 
in the case of man and wife he broke through the rule? “But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart.” (1 
Cor. vii. 15.) And his meaning is nearly as follows: Do thine own part, and to none give occasion of war or 
fighting, neither to Jew nor Gentile. But if you see the cause of religion suffering anywhere, do not prize 
concord above truth, but make a noble stand even to death. And even then be not at war in soul, be not 
averse in temper, but fight with the things only. For this is the import of “as much as in you lieth, be at 
peace with all men.” But if the other will not be at peace, do not thou fill thy soul with tempest, but in 
mind be friendly (philos, several mss. philosophos) as I said before, without giving up the truth on any 
occasion. 


Ver. 19. “Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath. For it is written, 
Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” 


Unto what wrath? To the wrath of God. Now since what the injured man desires most to see is, himself 
having the pleasure of revenge, this very thing he gives him in full measure, that if thou dost not avenge 
thyself, he means, God will be thy avenger. Leave it then to Him to follow up thy wrongs. For this is the 
force of “give place unto wrath.” Then to give further comfort, he brings the quotation forward also, and 
after winning him more throughly to himself in this way, he demands more Christian heroism 
(philosophian) of him, and says: 


Ver. 20, 21. “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him to drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire upon his head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 


Why, he means, am I telling you that you must keep peace? For I even insist upon your doing kindness. 
For he says, “give him to eat, and give him to drink.” Then as the command he gave was a very difficult 
and a great one, he proceeds: “for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head.” And this he 
said both to humble the one by fear, and to make the other more ready-minded through hope of a 
recompense. For he that is wronged, when he is feeble, is not so much taken with any goods of his own as 
with the vengeance upon the person who has pained him. For there nothing so sweet as to see an enemy 
chastised. What he is longing for, then, that he gives him first, and when he has let the venom go, then he 
again gives advice of a higher tone, saying, “Be not overcome of evil.” For he knew that if the enemy were 


a very brute, he would not continue an enemy when he had been fed. And if the man injured be of ever so 
little a soul, still when feeding him and giving him to drink, he will not himself even have any farther 
craving for his punishment. Hence, out of confidence in the result of the action, he does not simply 
threaten, but even dwells largely upon the vengeance. For he did not say, “thou shalt take vengeance” but, 
“thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head.” Then he further declares him victor, by saying, “be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” And he gives a kind of gentle hint, that one is not to do it 
with that intention, since cherishing a grudge still would be “being overcome of evil.” But he did not say it 
at once, as he did not find it advisable yet. But when he had disburdened the man of his anger, then he 
proceeded to say, “overcome evil with good.” Since this would be a victory. For the combatant is rather 
then the conqueror, not when he brings himself under to take the blows, but when he withdraws himself, 
and makes his antagonist waste his strength upon the air. And in this way he will not be struck himself, 
and will also exhaust the whole of the other’s strength. And this takes place in regard to affronts also. For 
when you do affronts in return, you have the worse, not as overcome (so 1 ms. niketheis, Sav. kinetheis) 
by a man, but what is far more disgraceful, by the slavish passion of anger. But if you are silent, then you 
will conquer, and erect a trophy without a fight, and will have thousands to crown you, and to condemn 
the slander of falsehood. For he that replies, seems to be speaking in return as if stung. And he that is 
stung, gives reason to suspect that he is conscious of being guilty of what is said of him. But if you laugh 
at it, by your laughing you do away with the sentence against you. And if you would have a clear proof of 
what has been said, ask the enemy himself, when he is most vexed? when you are heated, and insult him 
in return? or when you laugh at him as he insults you? and you will be told the last rather. For he too is 
not so much pleased with not being insulted in return, as he is vexed because his abuse was not able to 
gain any hold upon you. Did you never see men in a passion, how they make no great account of their own 
wounds, but rush on with much violence, and are worse than very wild boars for seeking the hurt of their 
neighbor, and look to this alone, and are more given to this than to being on their guard against getting 
harmed? When therefore thou deprivest him of that he desires most, thou bereavest him of everything, by 
holding him thus cheap, and showing him to be easy to be despised, and a child rather than a man; and 
thou indeed hast gained the reputation of a wise man, and him dost thou invest with the character of a 
noisome beast. This too let us do when we are struck, and when we wish to strike, let us abstain from 
striking again. But, would you give a mortal blow? “Turn to him the other cheek also” (Matt. v. 39), and 
thou wilt smite him with countless wounds. For they that applaud, and wonder at thee, are more annoying 
to him than men to stone him would be; and before them, his conscience will condemn him, and will exact 
the greatest punishment of him, and so he will go off with a confused look as if he had been treated with 
the utmost rigor. And if it is the estimation of the multitude that you look for, this too you will have in 
larger share. And in a general way we have a kind of sympathy with those who are the sufferers; but when 
we also see that they do not strike (several mss. resist, antipiptontas) in return, but even give themselves 
up to it, we not only pity them, but even feel admiration for them. 


Here then I find reason to lament, that we who might have things present, if we listened to Christ’s Law 
as we should, and also attain to things to come, are cast out of both by not paying attention to what has 
been told us, but giving ourselves to unwarranted philosophising about them. For He has given us laws 
upon all these points for our good, and has shown us what makes us have a good name, what brings us to 
disgrace. And if it was likely to have proved His disciples ridiculous, He would not have enjoined this. But 
since this makes them the most notable of men namely, the not speaking ill, when we have ill spoken of us; 
the not doing ill when we have ill done us; this was His reason for enjoining it. But if this be so, much 
more the speaking of good when we have ill spoken of us, and the praising of those that insult us, and the 
doing good to those that plot against us, will make us so. This then was why He gave these laws. For He is 
careful for His own disciples, and knowing well what it is that maketh little or great. If then He both 
careth and knoweth, why dost thou quarrel with Him, and wish to go another road? For conquering by 
doing ill is one of the devil’s laws. Hence in the Olympic games which were celebrated to him it is so that 
all the competitors conquer. But in Christ’s race this is not the rule about the prize, for, on the contrary, 
the law is for the person smitten, and not for the person smiting, to be crowned. For such is the character 
of His race, it has all its regulations the other way; so that it is not in the victory only, but also in the way 
of the victory, that the marvel is the greater. Now when things which on the other side are signs of a 
victory, on this side he showeth to be productive of defeat, this is the power of God, this the race of 
Heaven, this the theatre of Angels. I know that ye are warmed thoroughly now, and are become as soft as 
any wax, but when ye have gone hence ye will spew it all out. This is why I sorrow, that what we are 
speaking of, we do not show in our actions, and this too though we should be greatest gainers thereby. For 
if we let our moderation be seen, we shall be invincible to any man; and there is nobody either great or 
small, who will have the power of doing us any hurt. For if any one abuseth thee, he has not hurt thee at 
all, but himself severely. And if again he wrong thee, the harm will be with the person who does the 
wrong. Did you never notice that even in the courts of law those who have had wrong done them are 
honored, and stand and speak out with entire freedom, but those who have done the wrong, are bowed 
down with shame and fear? And why do I talk of evil-speaking (Sav. conj. and 5 mss. kakegorian) and of 
wrong? For were he even to whet his sword against thee, and to stain his right hand in thy life-blood (eis 
ton laimon, as p. 505), it is not thee that he hath done any harm to, but himself that he hath butchered. 
And he will witness what I say who was first taken off thus by a brother’s hand. For he went away to the 
haven without a billow, having gained a glory that dieth not away; but the other lived a life worse than any 
death, groaning, and trembling, and in his body bearing about the accusation of what he had done. Let us 
not follow after this then, but that. For he that hath ill done him, has not an evil that taketh up its constant 


abode with him, since he is not the parent of it; but as he received it from others, he makes it good by his 
patient endurance. But he that doeth ill, hath the well of the mischief in himself. Was not Joseph in prison, 
but the harlot that plotted against him in a fine and splendid house? Which then wouldest thou wish to 
have been? And let me not hear yet of the requital, but examine the things that had taken place by 
themselves. For in this way thou wilt rate Joseph’s prison infinitely above the house with the harlot in it. 
For if you were to see the souls of them both, you would find the one full of enlargement and boldness, but 
that of the Egyptian woman in straitness, shame, dejection, confusion, and great despondency. And yet 
she seemed to conquer; but this was no real victor. Knowing all this then, let us fit ourselves for bearing 
ills, even that we may be freed from bearing ills, and may attain to the blessings to come. Which that we 
may all attain to, God grant, by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


HOMILY XXIII 


ROM. XIII. 1 


“Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers.” 


Of this subject he makes much account in other epistles also, setting subjects under their rulers as 
household servants are under their masters. And this he does to show that it was not for the subversion of 
the commonwealth that Christ introduced His laws, but for the better ordering of it, and to teach men not 
to be taking up unnecessary and unprofitable wars. For the plots that are formed against us for the truth’s 
sake are sufficient and we have no need to be adding temptations superfluous and unprofitable. And 
observe too how well-timed his entering upon this subject is. For when he had demanded that great spirit 
of heroism, and made men fit to deal either with friends or foes, and rendered them serviceable alike to 
the prosperous and those in adversity and need, and in fact to all, and had planted a conversation worthy 
of angels, and had discharged anger, and taken down recklessness, and had in every way made their mind 
even, he then introduces his exhortation upon these matters also. For if it be right to requite those that 
injure us with the opposite, much more is it our duty to obey those that are benefactors to us. But this he 
states toward the end of his exhortation, and hitherto does not enter on these reasonings which I mention, 
but those only that enjoin one to do this as a matter of debt. And to show that these regulations are for all, 
even for priests, and monks, and not for men of secular occupations only, he hath made this plan at the 
outset, by saying as follows: “let every soul be subject unto the higher powers,” if thou be an Apostle even, 
or an Evangelist, or a Prophet, or anything whatsoever, inasmuch as this subjection is not subversive of 
religion. And he does not say merely “obey,” but “be subject.” And the first claim such an enactment has 
upon us, and the reasoning that suiteth the faithful, is, that all this is of God’s appointment. 


“For there is no power,” he says, “but of God.” What say you? it may be said; is every ruler then elected by 
God? This I do not say, he answers. Nor am I now speaking about individual rulers, but about the thing in 
itself. For that there should be rulers, and some rule and others be ruled, and that all things should not 
just be carried on in one confusion, the people swaying like waves in this direction and that; this, I say, is 
the work of God’s wisdom. Hence he does not say, “for there is no ruler but of God;” but it is the thing he 
speaks of, and says, “there is no power but of God. And the powers that be, are ordained of God.” Thus 
when a certain wise man saith, “It is by the Lord that a man is matched with a woman” (Prov. xix. 14, 
LXX.), he means this, God made marriage, and not that it is He that joineth together every man that 
cometh to be with a woman. For we see many that come to be with one another for evil, even by the law of 
marriage, and this we should not ascribe to God. But as He said Himself, “He which made them at the 
beginning, made them male and female, and said, For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh.” (Matt. xix. 4, 5; Gen. ii. 24.) And this is what 
that wise man meant to explain. For since equality of honor does many times lead to fightings, He hath 
made many governments and forms of subjection; as that, for instance, of man and wife, that of son and 
father, that of old men and young, that of bond and free, that of ruler and ruled, that of master and 
disciple. And why are you surprised in the case of mankind, when even in the body He hath done the same 
thing? For even here He hath not made all parts of equal honor, but He hath made one less and another 
greater, and some of the limbs hath He made to rule and some to be ruled. And among the unreasoning 
creatures one may notice this same principle, as amongst bees, amongst cranes, amongst herds of wild 
cattle. And even the sea itself is not without this goodly subordination; for there too many of the clans are 
ranged under one among the fishes, and are led thus as an army, and make long expeditions from home. 
For anarchy, be where it may, is an evil, and a cause of confusion. After having said then whence 
governments come, he proceeds, “Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God.” See what he has led the subject on to, and how fearful he makes it, and how he shows this to be a 
matter of debt. For lest the believers should say, You are making us very cheap and despicable, when you 
put us, who are to enjoy the Kingdom of Heaven, under subjection to rulers, he shows that it is not to 
rulers, but to God again that he makes them subject in doing this. For it is to Him, that he who subjects 
himself to authorities is obedient. Yet he does not say this—for instance that it is God to Whom a man who 
listens to authorities is obedient—but he uses the opposite case to awe them, and gives it a more precise 
form by saying, that he who listeneth not thereto is fighting with God, Who framed these laws. And this he 
is in all cases at pains to show, that it is not by way of favor that we obey them, but by way of debt. For in 
this way he was more likely to draw the governors who were unbelievers to religion, and the believers to 
obedience. For there was quite a common report in those days (Tert. Ap. 1, 31, 32), which maligned the 


Apostles, as guilty of a sedition and revolutionary scheme, and as aiming in all they did and said at the 
subversion of the received institutions. When then you show our common Master giving this in charge to 
all His, you will at once stop the mouths of those that malign us as revolutionists, and with great boldness 
will speak for the doctrines of truth. Be not then ashamed, he says, at such subjection. For God hath laid 
down this law, and is a strong Avenger of them if they be despised. For it is no common punishment that 
He will exact of thee, if thou disobey, but the very greatest; and nothing will exempt thee, that thou canst 
say to the contrary, but both of men thou shalt undergo the most severe vengeance, and there shall be no 
one to defend thee, and thou wilt also provoke God the more. And all this he intimates when he says, 


“And they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation.” Then to show the gain of the thing after the 
fear, he uses reasons too to persuade them as follows: 


Ver. 3. “For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil.” 


For when he has given a deep wound, and stricken them down, he again uses gentler treatment, like a 
wise physician, who applies soothing medicines, and he comforts them, and says, why be afraid? why 
shudder? For does he punish a person that is doing well? Or is he terrible to a person who lives in the 
practice of virtue? Wherefore also he proceeds, “Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power? Do that which 
is good, and thou shall have praise of the same.” You see how he has made him friends (hokeiosen) with 
the ruler, by showing that he even praises him from his throne. You see how he has made wrath 
unmeaning. 


Ver. 4. “For he is the minister of God to thee for good.” 


So far is he from terrifying thee, he says, that he even praises thee: so far from being a hindrance to thee, 
that he even works with thee. When then thou hast his praise and his succor, how is it that thou art not in 
subjection to him? For he maketh virtue easier for thee in other ways also, by chastising the wicked, by 
benefiting and honoring the good, and by working together with the will of God. Whence too he has even 
given him the name of “Minister.” And consider: I give you counsel to be sober-minded, and he, by the 
laws, speaks the same language. I exhort you not to be rapacious and grasping. And he sits in judgment in 
such cases, and so is a worker together with us, and an assistant to us, and has been commissioned by 
God for this end. Hence there are both reasons for reverencing him, both because he was commissioned 
by God, and because it was for such an object. “But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid.” It is not then 
the ruler that maketh the fear, but our own wickedness. 


“For he beareth not the sword in vain.” You see how he hath furnished him with arms, and set him on 
guard like a soldier, for a terror to those that commit sin. “For he is the minister of God to execute wrath, 
a revenger upon him that doeth evil.” Now lest you should start off at hearing again of punishment, and 
vengeance, and a sword, he says again that it is God’s law he is carrying out. For what if he does not know 
it himself? yet it is God that hath so shaped things (houtos etuposen). If then, whether in punishing, or in 
honoring, he be a Minister, in avenging virtue’s cause, in driving vice away, as God willeth, why be 
captious against him, when he is the cause of so many good doings, and paves the way for thine too? since 
there are many who first practised virtue through the fear of God. For there are a duller sort, whom 
things to come have not such a hold upon as things present. He then who by fear and rewards gives the 
soul of the majority a preparatory turn towards its becoming more suited for the word of doctrine, is with 
good reason called “the Minister of God.” 


Ver. 5. “Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath but also for conscience sake.” 


What is the meaning of, “not only for wrath?” It means not only because thou dost resist God by not being 
subject, nor only because thou art procuring great evils for thyself, both from God and the rulers, but also 
because he is a benefactor to thee in things of the greatest importance, as he procures peace to thee, and 
the blessings of civil institutions. For there are countless blessings to states through these authorities; and 
if you were to remove them, all things would go to ruin, and neither city nor country, nor private nor 
public buildings, nor anything else would stand, but all the world will be turned upside down, while the 
more powerful devour the weaker. And so even if some wrath were not to follow man’s disobedience, even 
on this ground thou oughtest to be subject, that thou mayest not seem devoid of conscience and feeling 
towards the benefactor. 


Ver. 6. “For, for this cause pay ye tribute also; for they are God’s ministers, attending continually on this 
very thing.” 


Without going one by one into the benefits done to states by the rulers, as that of good order and peace, 
the other services, as regarding the soldiery, and those over the public business, he shows the whole of 
this by a single case. For that thou art benefited by him, he means, thou bearest witness thyself, by paying 
him a salary. Observe the wisdom and judgment of the blessed Paul. For that which seemed to be 
burdensome and annoying—the system of imposts—this he turns into a proof of their care for men. What 
is the reason, he means, that we pay tribute to a king? It is not as providing for us? And yet we should not 
have paid it unless we had known in the first instance that we were gainers from this superintendence. 
Yet it was for this that from of old all men came to an agreement that governors should be maintained by 


us, because to the neglect of their own affairs, they take charge of the public, and on this they spend their 
whole leisure, whereby our goods also are kept safe. After saying then what the external goods are, he 
again averts to the former line of argument (for in this way he was more likely to attract the believer to 
him), and he shows again that this is God’s decree, and on it he makes his advice rest finally, in these 
words, “they are God’s ministers.” Then to show the pains they take, and their hard life, he proceeds, 


“Waiting continually upon this very thing.” 


For this is their life, this their business, that thou mayest enjoy peace. Wherefore in another Epistle, he 
bids them not only be subject, but also “pray” in their behalf. And as showing there too that the advantage 
was common to all, he adds, “that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all things.” (1 Tim. ii. 1, 2.) 
For it is in no small degree that they contribute to the settled state of the present life, by keeping guard, 
beating off enemies, hindering those who are for sedition in the cities, putting an end to differences 
among any. For do not tell me of some one who makes an ill use of the thing, but look to the good order 
that is in the institution itself, and you will see the great wisdom of Him who enacted this law from the 
first. 


Ver. 7, 8. “Render therefore to all their dues; tribute to whom tribute, custom to whom custom, fear to 
whom fear, honor to whom honor. Owe (or ye owe) no man anything, but to love one another.” 


He still keeps upon the same line, bidding them pay them not money only, but honor and fear. And how is 
it when he said above, “Wilt thou not be afraid of the power? do that which is good;” that he here says 
“render fear?” He does it meaning exceeding honor, and not the fear which comes from a bad conscience, 
which he alluded to before. And it is not “give,” that he says, but “render” (or “give back,” apodote), and 
then adds to it, the “dues.” For it is not a favor that you confer by so doing, since the thing is matter of 
due. And if you do it not, you will be punished as obstinate. Do not suppose that you are lowering yourself, 
and detracting from the dignity of your own philosophy, if you rise up at the presence of a ruler, or if you 
uncover your head. For if he laid these laws down at that time, when the rulers were Gentiles, much more 
ought this to be done with them now they are believers. But if you mean to say, that you are entrusted 
with greater privileges, be informed that this is not thy time. For thou art a stranger and a sojourner. A 
time will be when thou shalt appear brighter than all. Now thy “life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ 
shall appear, then shall ye also appear with Him in glory” (Col. iii. 3, 4.) Seek not then in this life of 
accidents thy change, but even if thou hast to be with fear in a ruler’s presence, do not think that this is 
unworthy thy noble birth. For so God willeth, that the ruler who has his place marked by Him, should have 
his own power. And when he who is conscious of no evil in himself, stands with fear in the judge’s 
presence, much more will he who doth evil things be affrighted, and thou in this way wilt be the more 
respected. For it is not from honoring that the lowering of self comes but from dishonoring him. And the 
ruler will treat thee with greater respect, and he will glorify thy Master owing to this, even if he be an 
unbeliever. “Owe no man anything, but to love one another.” Again he has recourse to the mother of good 
deeds, and the instructress of the things spoken of, who is also productive of every virtue, and says that 
this is a debt also, not however such as the tribute or the custom, but a continuous one. For he does not 
wish it ever to be paid off, or rather he would have it always rendered, yet never fully so, but to be always 
owing. For this is the character of the debt, that one keeps giving and owing always. Having said then 
how he ought to love, he also shows the gain of it, saying, 


“For he that loveth another hath fulfilled the Law.” 


And do not, pray, consider even this a favor; for this too is a debt. For thou owest love to thy brother, 
through thy spiritual relationship. And not for this only, but also because “we are members one of 
another.” And if love leave us, the whole body is rent in pieces. Love therefore thy brother. For if from his 
friendship thou gainest so much as to fulfil the whole Law, thou owest him love as being benefited by him. 


Ver. 9. “For this, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not 
bear false witness, and any other commandment, is briefly comprehended in this saying, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 


He does not say merely it is fulfilled, but “it is briefly comprehended,” that is, the whole work of the 
commandments is concisely and in a few words completed. For the beginning and the end of virtue is love. 
This it has for its root, this for its groundwork, this for its summit. If then it be both beginning and 
fulfilment, what is there equal to it? But he does not seek love merely, but intense love. For he does not 
say merely “love thy neighbor,” but, “as thyself.” Hence also Christ said that “the Law and the Prophets 
hang upon” it. And in making two kinds of love, see how He has raised this! For after saying that the first 
commandment is, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” He added a second; and He did not stay, but added, 
“like unto it; Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” What can be equal to this love to man, or this 
gentleness? That when we were at infinite distance from Him, He brings the love to us into comparison 
with that toward Himself, and says that “is like unto this.” Hence then, to put the measures of either as 
nearly the same, of the one He says, “with all thy heart, and with all thy soul,” but of this towards one’s 
neighbor, He says, “as thyself.” But Paul said, that when this did not exist even the other was of no great 
profit to us. As then we, when we are fond of any one, say, if you love him, then you love me; so He also to 
show this saith, “is like unto it;” and to Peter, “If thou lovest Me, feed My sheep.” (John xxi. 16.) 


Ver. 10. “Love worketh no ill to his neighbor, therefore love is the fulfilling of the Law.” 


Observe how it has both virtues, abstinence from evils (for it “worketh no ill,” he says), and the working of 
good deeds. “For it is,” he says, “the fulfilling (or filling up) of the Law;” not bringing before us instruction 
only on moral duties in a concise form, but making the accomplishment of them easy also. For that we 
should become acquainted with things profitable to us was not all that he was careful for (which is the 
Law’s care), but also with a view to the doing of them it brought us great assistance; accomplishing not 
some part of the commandments, but the whole sum of virtue in us. Let us then love one another, since in 
this way we shall also love God, Who loveth us. For in the case of men, if you love a man’s beloved, he that 
loveth him is contentious at it. But here He deemeth thee worthy to share His love, and hateth thee when 
thou sharest not. For man’s love is laden with envy and grudging; but God’s is free from all passion, 
whence also He seeketh for those to share His love. For He says, love thou with Me, and then thyself also 
will I love the more. You see the words of a vehement lover! If thou love My beloved, then will I also 
reckon Myself to be greatly beloved of thee. For He vehemently desireth our salvation, and this He 
showed from of old. Now hear what He saith when He was forming the man, “Let Us make man in Our 
Image:” and again, “Let Us make an help meet for him. It is not good for him to be alone.” (Gen. i. 26.) 
And when he had transgressed, He rebuked him, observe how gently; and He does not say, Wretch! thou 
very wretch! after receiving so great benefits, hast thou after all trusted to the devil? and left thy 
Benefactor, to take up with the evil spirit? But what saith He? “Who told thee that thou art naked, unless 
thou hast eaten of the Tree, from which alone I commanded thee not to eat?” (ib. iii. 11.) As if a father 
were to say to a child, who was ordered not to touch a sword, and then disobeyed and got wounded, “How 
camest thou wounded? Thou camest so by not listening to me.” You see they are the words of a friend 
rather than a master, of a friend despised, and not even then forsaking. Let us then imitate Him, and when 
we rebuke, let us preserve this moderation. For even the woman He also rebuketh again with the same 
gentleness. Or rather what He said was not so much rebuke as admonition and correction, and security 
against the future. This is why He saith nothing to the serpent. For he was the designer of the mischiefs, 
and had it not in his power to put off the accusation on any one else, wherefore He punished him severely: 
and even here He did not come to a pause, but made the earth also to share in the curse. But if He cast 
them out of paradise, and condemned them to labor, even for this we ought to adore and reverence Him 
the most. For since self-indulgence issues in listlessness, He trenches upon the pleasure by building a fort 
of pain against listlessness, that we may return to the love of Him. And what of Cain’s case? Doth he not 
meet with the same gentleness? For being by him also insulted, He doth not reproach (same word as 
insult) in return, but entreats, (or comforts) him, and says, “Why is thy countenance fallen?” (Gen. iv. 6.) 
And yet what he had done allowed of no excuse whatever. And this the younger brother shows. But still 
even then He doth not rebuke him: but what saith He? “Hast thou sinned: keep peace;” “do so no more.” 
“To thee shall his turning be, and thou shalt rule over him” (ib. 7, LXX.), meaning his brother. “For if thou 
art afraid, lest for this sacrifice,” He means, “I should deprive thee of the preeminence of the first-born, 
be of good cheer, for the entire command over him do I put into thy hands. Only be thou better, and love 
him that hath done thee no wrong; for I have an interest in you both. And what maketh Me most glad is, 
that ye be not at variance one with another.” For as a devoted mother, so doth God do and plan everything 
to keep one from being torn from another; but that you may get a clearer view, by an example, of my 
meaning, call to your mind, pray, Rebecca in her trouble, and running about everywhere, when the elder 
son was at enmity with the younger. For if she loved Jacob, still she did not feel averse to Esau. And 
therefore she said, Lest by any means “I be deprived of both of you, my children, in one day.” (ib. xxvii. 
45.) Therefore also God upon that occasion said, “Thou hast sinned: be at peace: unto thee shall his 
turning be” (ib. iv. 7), so repressing the murder beforehand, and aiming at the peace of them both. But 
when he had murdered him, He did not even then bring His care for him to a close, but again answers the 
fratricide in gentle terms, saying, “Where is thy brother Abel?” that even now, if he would, he might make 
a full confession. But he struggled in defence of his former misdeeds, with a greater and sadder 
shamelessness. But even then God doth not leave him, but again speaks the language of an iujured and 
despised lover, and says, “The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto Me.” (Gen. iv. 10.) And again He 
rebukes the earth with the murderer, turning His wrath off to it, and saying, “Cursed be the earth, which 
opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood” (ib. ii.); and doing like those who lament 
(anakalhountas), as David also did when Saul was fallen. For he made an address to the mountains which 
received him as he died, in the words, “Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there fall on you neither rain nor dew, 
because there were the shields of the mighty cast away.” (2 Sam. i. 21.) And thus God also, as though 
singing some solitary dirge (monodian), saith, “The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto Me; and now 
art thou cursed from the earth, which hath opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy 
hand.” And this He said to humble his fiery passion, and to persuade him to love him at least now he was 
gone. Hast thou extinguished his life? He would say; why dost thou not now extinguish the hatred also? 
But what doth He do? He loveth both the one and the other, since He made them both. What then? doth (4 
mss. will) He let the murderer go unpunished? Nay, he would but have grown worse. Will He punish him 
then? Nay, He hath more tenderness than a father. See then how He at once punisheth and also displays, 
even in this, His love. Or rather, He doth not so much as punish, but only corrects. For He doth not kill 
him, but only fetters him with trembling, that he may divest himself of the crime, that so at least he may 
come back to a natural tenderness for the other, and that so at last he may make a truce with him now he 
hath gone; for He were fain he should not go away to the other world in enmity with him that was 
deceased. This is the way wherein they that love, when in doing acts of kindness they meet with no love in 
return, are led on to be vehement and to threaten, not with their will indeed, but led by their love to do 


this: that at least in this way they may win over those that scorn them. Yet affection of this sort is one of 
compulsion, and still this even solaces them, through the vehemency of their love. And so punishment 
itself comes from affection, since unless pained at being hated, they would not choose to punish either. 
Now observe, how this is what Paul says to the Corinthians. For “who is he” (says he) “that maketh me 
glad, but the same which is made sorry by me?” (2 Cor. ii. 2.) And so when he is going to the full extent of 
punishment, then he shows his love. Thus the Egyptian woman too, from her vehement love, as 
vehemently punished Joseph: and she indeed did so for mischief, the love being unchaste; but God for 
good, since the love was worthy of Him who loved. This is why He does not refuse even to condescend to 
grosser words, and to speak the names of human passions, and to call Himself jealous. For “I am a jealous 
God” (Ex. xx. 5), He saith, that you may learn the intenseness of the love. Let us then love Him as He 
would have us: for He sets great store thereby. And if we turn away, He keepeth inviting us, and if we will 
not be converted, He chasteneth us through His affection, not through a wish to exact punishment of us. 
And see what He saith in Ezekiel to the city that was beloved, yet had despised Him. “I will bring thy 
lovers against thee, and will deliver thee into their hands, and they shall stone thee, and shall slay thee, 
and My jealousy shall be taken away from thee, and I will rest, and I will not trouble Myself any more.” 
(From Ezek. xvi. 37-42.) What more than this could a vehement lover have said, when despised by his 
beloved, and after all again ardently loving her? For God doeth everything that He may be loved by us, 
and owing to this He spared not even His Son. But we are unbending, and savage. Yet let us become 
gentle at last, and love God as we ought to love Him, that we may with pleasure enjoy virtue. For if any 
that hath a beloved wife does not perceive any of the vexations that come day by day, He that loveth with 
this divine and pure love, only consider what great pleasure he will have to enjoy! For this is, indeed it is, 
the kingdom of Heaven; this is fruition of good things, and pleasure, and cheerfulness, and joy, and 
blessedness. Or rather, say as many things as I may, I shall still be unable to give you any such 
representation of it as should be, but the trial of it alone can give a knowledge of this goodly thing. 
Wherefore also the Prophet saith, “Delight thyself in the Lord” (Ps. xxxvii. 4), and, “Taste and see that the 
Lord is gracious.” (Ib. xxxiv. 8.) Let us then be persuaded, and indulge ourselves in His love. For in this 
way we Shall both see His Kingdom even from out of this life, and shall be living the life of Angels, and 
while we abide on earth, we shall be in as goodly a condition as they that dwell in heaven; and after our 
departing hence, shall stand the brightest of beings by the judgment-seat of Christ, and shall enjoy that 
glory unutterable, which may we all attain unto, by the grace and love toward man of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. For to Him is the glory forever, Amen. 


HOMILY XXIV 


ROM. XIII. 11 


“And that, knowing the time, that now it is high time to awake out of sleep.” 


Since he had given them what commands were fitting, he again thrusts them on to the performance of 
good works, in consideration of what was pressing upon them. For the time of judgment, he means, is at 
the doors. So too he wrote to the Corinthians also, “The remaining time is short. “ (1 Cor. vii. 29.) And to 
the Hebrews again, “For yet a little while, and He that shall come will come, and will not tarry.” (Heb. x. 
37.) But in those cases it was to cheer those in trouble, and to solace the toils of their closely successive 
temptations, that he said those things: but in the passage before us he does it to rouse those that are 
asleep, this language being useful to us for both the purposes: and what is that which he says, “Now it is 
high time to awake out of sleep?” It is, that near is the Resurrection, near the awful Judgment, and the 
day that burneth as a furnace, near. Henceforward then we must be free from our listlessness; “for now is 
our salvation nearer than when we believed.” You see how he puts the Resurrection now close by them. 
For as the time advances, he means, the season of our present life is wasting away, and that of the life to 
come waxes nearer. If then thou be prepared, and hast done all whatsoever He hath commanded, the day 
is salvation to thee (3 mss. and Cat. soteria soi); but if the contrary, not so. For the present however, it is 
not upon alarming grounds that he exhorts them, but upon kindly ones, thus also to untie them from their 
fellow-feeling for the things of this present world. Then since it was not unlikely, that in the beginning of 
their early endeavors they would be most earnest, in that their desire was then at its full vigor, but that as 
the time went on, the whole of their earnestness would wither down to nothing; he says that they ought 
however to be doing the reverse, not to get relaxed as time went on, but to be the more full of vigor. For 
the nearer the King may be at hand, the more ought they to get themselves in readiness; the nearer the 
prize is, the more wide awake ought they to be for the contest, since even the racers do this, when they 
are upon the end of the course, and towards the receiving of the prize, then they rouse themselves up the 
more. This is why he said, “Now is our salvation nearer than when we believed.” 


Ver. 12. “The night is far spent, the day is at hand.” 


If then this is upon ending, and the latter is drawing near, let us henceforth do what belongs to the latter, 
not to the former. For this is what is done in the things of this life. And when we see the night pressing on 
towards the morning, and hear the swallow twittering, we each of us awake our neighbor, although it be 
night still. But so soon as it is actually departing, we hasten one another, and say It is day now! and we all 
set about the works of the day, dressing, and leaving our dreams, and shaking our sleep thoroughly off, 
that the day may find us ready, and we may not have to begin getting up, and stretching ourselves, when 


the sunlight is up. What then we do in that case, that let us do here also. Let us put off imaginings, let us 
get clear of the dreams of this life present, let us lay aside its deep slumber, and be clad in virtue for 
garments. For it is to point out all this that he says, 


“Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let us put on the armor of light.” 


Yes, for the day is calling us to battle-array, and to the fight. Yet fear not at hearing of array and arms. For 
in the case of the visible suit of armor, to put it on is a heavy and abhorred task. But here it is desirable, 
and worth being prayed for. For it is of Light the arms are! Hence they will set thee forth brighter than the 
sunbeam, and giving out a great glistening, and they place thee in security: for they are arms, and 
glittering do they make thee: for arms of light are they! What then, is there no necessity for thee to fight? 
yea, needful is it to fight, yet not to be distressed and toil. For it is not in fact war, but a solemn dance and 
feast-day, such is the nature of the arms, such the power of the Commander. And as the bridegroom goes 
forth with joyous looks from his chamber, so doth he too who is defended with these arms. For he is at 
once soldier and bridegroom. But when he says, “the day is at hand,” he does not even allow it to be but 
near, but puts it even now beside us. For he says, 


“Let us walk becomingly,” (A.V. honestly, in this sense) “as in the day.” For day it already is. And what most 
people insist upon very much in their exhortations, that he also uses to draw them on, the sense of the 
becoming. For they had a great regard to the esteem of the multitude. And he does not say, walk ye, but 
let us walk, so making the exhortation free from anything grating, and the reproof gentle. 


“Not in rioting and drunkenness.” Not that he would forbid drinking, but the doing it immoderately; not 
the enjoying of wine, but doing it to excess (meta paroinias). As also the next thing he states likewise with 
the same measure, in the words, 


“Not in chambering and wantonness;” for here also he does not prohibit the intercourse of the sexes, but 
committing fornication. “Not in strife and envying.” It is the deadly kind of passions then that he is for 
extinguishing, lust, namely, and anger. Wherefore it is not themselves only, but even the sources of them 
that he removes. For there is nothing that so kindles lust, and inflames wrath, as drunkenness, and sitting 
long at the wine. Wherefore after first saying, “not in rioting and drunkenness,” then he proceeded with, 
“not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying.” And even here he does not pause, but 
after stripping us of these evil garments, hear how he proceeds to ornament us, when he says, 


Ver. 14. “But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


He no longer speaks of works, but he rouses them to greater things. For when he was speaking of vice, he 
mentioned the works of it: but when of virtue, he speaks not of works, but of arms, to show that virtue 
putteth him that is possessed of it into complete safety, and complete brightness. And even here he does 
not pause, but leading his discourse on to what was greater, a thing far more awestriking; he gives us the 
Lord Himself for a garment, the King Himself: for he that is clad with Him, hath absolutely all virtue. But 
in saying, “Put ye on,” he bids us be girt about with Him upon every side. As in another place he says, 
“But if Christ be in you.” (Rom. viii. 10.) And again, “That Christ may dwell in the inner man.” (Eph. iii. 16, 
17, al. punct.) For He would have our soul to be a dwelling for Himself, and Himself to be laid round about 
us as a garment, that He may be unto us all things both from within and from without. For He is our 
fulness; for He is “the fulness of Him that filleth all in all” (ib. i. 23): and the Way, and the Husband, and 
the Bridegroom;—for “I have espoused you as a chaste virgin to one husband,” (2 Cor. xi. 2): and a root, 
and drink, and meat, and life;—for he says, “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me;” (Gal. ii. 20) and 
Apostle, and High-Priest, and Teacher, and Father, and Brother, and Joint-heir, and sharer of the tomb and 
Cross;—for it says, “We were buried together with Him,” and “planted together in the likeness of His 
Death” (Rom. vi. 4, 5): and a Suppliant;—”For we are ambassadors in Christ’s stead” (2 Cor. v. 20): and an 
“Advocate to the Father;”—for “He also maketh,” it says, “intercession for us:” (Rom. viii. 34) and house 
and inhabitant;—for He says, “He that abideth in Me and I in Him” (John xv. 5): and a Friend; for, “Ye are 
My friends” (ib. 14): and a Foundation, and Corner-stone. And we are His members and His heritage, and 
building, and branches, and fellow-workers. For what is there that He is not minded to be to us, when He 
makes us cleave and fit on to Him in every way? And this is a sign of one loving exceedingly. Be persuaded 
then, and rousing thee from sleep, put Him on, and when thou hast done so, give thy flesh up to His 
bridle. For this is what he intimates in saying, 


“And make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.” For as he does not forbid drinking, but 
drinking to excess, not marrying, but doing wantonness; so too he does not forbid making provision for 
the flesh either, but doing so with a view “to fulfil the lusts thereof,” as, for instance, by going beyond 
necessaries. For that he does bid make provision for it, hear from what he says to Timothy, “Use a little 
wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thine often infirmities.” (1 Tim. v. 23.) So here too he is for taking care of 
it, but for health, and not wantonness. For this would cease to be making provision for it, when you were 
lighting up the flame, when you were making the furnace powerful. But that you may form a clearer 
notion what “making provision” for it “to fulfil the lusts thereof” is, and may shun such a provision, just 
call to mind the drunken, the gluttonous, those that pride themselves in dress, those that are effeminate, 
them that live a soft and relaxed life, and you will see what is meant. For they do everything not that they 
may be healthy, but that they may be wanton and kindle desire. But do thou, who hast put on Christ, 


prune away all those things, and seek for one thing only, to have thy flesh in health. And to this degree do 
make provision for it, and not any further, but spend all thy industry on the care of spiritual things. For 
then you will be able to rouse yourself out of this sleep, without being weighed down with these manifold 
desires. For the present life is a sleep, and the things in it are no way different from dreams. And as they 
that are asleep often speak and see things other than healthful, so do we also, or rather we see much 
worse even. For he that doeth anything disgraceful or says the like in a dream, when he is rid of his sleep, 
is rid of his disgrace, also, and is not to be punished. But in this case it is not so, but the shame, and also 
the punishment, are immortal. Again, they that grow rich in a dream, when it is day are convicted of 
having been rich to no purpose. But in this case even before the day the conviction often comes upon 
them, and before they depart to the other life, those dreams have flown away. 


Let us then shake off this evil sleep, for if the day find us sleeping, a deathless death will succeed, and 
before that day we shall be open to the attacks of all the enemies that are of this world, both men and 
devils: and if they be minded to undo us, there is nobody to hinder them. For if there were many watching, 
then the danger would not be so great; since however, one perhaps there is, or two, who have lighted a 
candle, and would be as it were watching in the depth of night, while men were sleeping; therefore now 
we have need of much sleeplessness, much guardedness, to prevent our falling into the most irremediable 
evils. Doth it not now seem to be broad daylight? do we not think that all men are awake and sober? yet 
still (and perhaps you will smile at what I say, still say it I will) we seem all of us like men sleeping and 
snoring in the depth of night. And if indeed an incorporeal being could be seen, I would show you how 
most men are snoring, and the devil breaking through walls, and butchering us as we lie, and stealing 
away the goods within, doing everything fearlessly, as if in profound darkness. Or rather, even if it be 
impossible to see this with our eyes, let us sketch it out in words, and consider how many have been 
weighed down by evil desires, how many held down by the sore evil of wantonness, and have quenched 
the light of the Spirit. Hence it comes that they see one thing instead of another, hear one thing instead of 
another, and take no notice of any of the things here told them. Or if Iam mistaken in saying so, and thou 
art awake, tell me what has been doing here this day, if thou hast not been hearing this as a dream. I am 
indeed aware that some can tell me (and I do not mean this of all); but do thou who comest under what 
has been said, who hast come here to no purpose, tell me what Prophet, what Apostle hath been 
discoursing to us to-day? and on what subjects? And thou wouldest not have it in thy power to tell me. For 
thou hast been talking a great deal here, just as in a dream, without hearing the realities. And this I would 
have said to the women too, as there is a great deal of sleeping amongst them. And would it were sleep! 
For he that is asleep says nothing either good or bad. But he that is awake as ye are puts forth many a 
word even for mischief on his own head, telling his interest, casting up his creditor accounts, calling to 
memory some barefaced bargaining, planting the thorns thick in his own soul, and not letting the seed 
make even ever so little advance. But rouse thyself, and pull these thorns up by the roots, and shake the 
drunkenness off: for this is the cause of the sleep. But by drunkenness I mean, not that from wine only, but 
from worldly thoughts, and with them that from wine also. (See p. 443.) And this advice I am giving not to 
the rich only, but the poor too, and chiefly those that club together for social parties. For this is not really 
indulgence or relaxation, but punishment and vengeance. For indulgence lies not in speaking filthy things, 
but in talking solemnly, in being filled, not being ready to burst. But if thou thinkest this is pleasure, show 
me the pleasure by the evening! Thou canst not! And hitherto I say nothing of the mischiefs it leads to, but 
at present have only been speaking to you of the pleasure that withers away so quickly. For the party is no 
sooner broken up, than all that went for mirth is flown away. But when I come to mention the spewing, 
and the headaches, and the numberless disorders, and the soul’s captivity, what have you to say to all 
this? Have we any business, because we are poor, to behave ourselves unseemly too? And in saying this I 
do not forbid your meeting together, or taking your suppers at a common table, but to prevent your 
behaving unseemly, and as wishing indulgence to be really indulgence, and not a punishment, nor a 
vengeance, or drunkenness and revelling. Let the Gentiles (hellenes) see that Christians know best how to 
indulge, and to indulge in an orderly way. For it says, “Rejoice in the Lord with trembling.” (Ps. ii. 11.) But 
how then can one rejoice? Why, by saying hymns, making prayers, introducing psalms in the place of 
those low songs. Thus will Christ also be at our table, and will fill the whole feast with blessing, when thou 
prayest, when thou singest spiritual songs, when thou invitest the poor to partake of what is set before 
thee, when thou settest much orderliness and temperance over the feast. So thou wilt make the party a 
Church, by hymning, in the room of ill-timed shouts and cheers, the Master of all things. And tell me not, 
that another custom has come to prevail, but correct what is thus amiss. “For whether ye eat,” it says, “or 
whether ye drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” (1 Cor. x. 31.) For from banquets of that 
sort you have evil desires, and impurities, and wives come to be in disrepute, and harlots in honor among 
you. Hence come the upsetting of families and evils unnumbered, and all things are turned upside down, 
and ye have left the pure fountain, and run to the conduit of mire. For that an harlot’s body is mire, I do 
not enquire of any one else but of thine own self that wallowest in the mire, if thou dost not feel ashamed 
of thyself, if thou dost not think thyself unclean after the sin is over. Wherefore I beseech you flee 
fornication, and the mother of it, drunkenness. Why sow where reaping is impossible, or rather even if 
thou dost reap, the fruit brings thee great shame? For even if a child be born, it at once disgraces thyself, 
and has itself had injustice done it in being born through thee illegitimate and base. And if thou leave it 
never so much money, both the son of an harlot, and that of a servant-maid, is disreputable at home, 
disreputable in the city, disreputable in a court of law: disreputable too wilt thou be also, both in thy 
lifetime, and when dead. For if thou have departed even, the memorials of thy unseemliness abide. Why 
then bring disgrace upon all these? Why sow where the ground makes it its care to destroy the fruit? 


where there are many efforts at abortion? where there is murder before the birth? for even the harlot 
thou dost not let continue a mere harlot, but makest her a murderess also. You see how drunkenness leads 
to whoredom, whoredom to adultery, adultery to murder; or rather to a something even worse than 
murder. For I have no name to give it, since it does not take off the thing born, but prevent its being born. 
Why then dost thou abuse the gift of God, and fight with His laws, and follow after what is a curse as ifa 
blessing, and make the chamber of procreation a chamber for murder, and arm the woman that was given 
for childbearing unto slaughter? For with a view to drawing more money by being agreeable and an object 
of longing to her lovers, even this she is not backward to do, so heaping upon thy head a great pile of fire. 
For even if the daring deed be hers, yet the causing of it is thine. Hence too come idolatries, since many, 
with a view to become acceptable, devise incantations, and libations, and love-potions, and countless 
other plans. Yet still after such great unseemliness, after slaughters, after idolatries, the thing seems to 
many to belong to things indifferent, aye, and to many that have wives too. Whence the mingle (phorutos) 
of mischief is the greater. For sorceries are applied not to the womb that is prostituted, but to the injured 
wife, and there are plottings without number, and invocations of devils, and necromancies, and daily wars, 
and truceless fightings, and home-cherished jealousies. Wherefore also Paul, after saying, “not in 
chamberings and wantonness,” proceeds, “not in strife and envying,” as knowing the wars that result 
therefrom; the upsetting of families, the wrongs done to legitimate children, the other ills unnumbered. 
That we may then escape from all these, let us put on Christ, and be with Him continually. For this is what 
putting Him on is; never being without Him, having Him evermore visible in us, through our 
sanctification, through our moderation. So we say of friends, such an one is wrapped up (enedusato) in 
such another, meaning their great love, and keeping together incessantly. For he that is wrapped up in 
anything, seems to be that which he is wrapped in. Let then Christ be seen in every part of us. And how is 
He to be seen? If thou doest His deeds. And what did He do? “The Son of Man,” He says, “hath not where 
to lay His head.” (Luke ix. 58.) This do thou also aim after. He needed the use of food, and He fared upon 
barley loaves. He had occasion to travel, and there were no horses or beast of burden anywhere, but He 
walked so far as even to be weary. He had need of sleep, and He lay “asleep upon the pillow in the fore 
(prumne, here proras) part of the ship.” (Mark iv. 38.) There was occasion for sitting down to meat, and 
He bade them lie down upon the grass. And His garments were cheap; and often He stayed alone, with no 
train after Him. And what He did on the Cross, and what amidst the insults, and all, in a word, that He 
did, do thou learn by heart (katamathon) and imitate. And so wilt thou have put on Christ, if thou “make 
no provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.” For the thing has no real pleasure, since these lusts 
gender again others more keen, and thou wilt never find satisfaction, but wilt only make thee one great 
torment. For as one who is in a continual thirst, even if he have ten thousand fountains hard by him, gets 
no good from this, as he is not able to extinguish the disorder, so is he that liveth continually in lusts. But 
if thou keep to what is necessary, thou wilt never come to have this fear, but all those things will go away, 
as well drunkenness as wantonness. Eat then only so much as to break thy hunger, have only so much 
upon thee as to be sheltered, and do not curiously deck thy flesh with clothing, lest thou ruin it. For thou 
wilt make it more delicate, and wilt do injury to its healthfulness, by unnerving it with so much softness. 
That thou mayest have it then a meet vehicle for the soul, that the helmsman may be securely seated over 
the rudder, and the soldier handle his arms with ease, thou must make all parts to be fitly framed 
together. For it is not the having much, but requiring little, that keeps us from being injured. For the one 
man is afraid even if he is not wronged: this other, even if he be wronged, is in better case than those that 
have not been wronged, and even for this very thing is in the better spirits. Let the object of our search be 
then, not how we can keep any one from using us spitefully, but how even if he wish to do it, he may be 
without the power. And this there is no other source whence to obtain, save by keeping to necessaries, 
and not coveting anything more. For in this way we shall be able to enjoy ourselves here, and shall attain 
to the good things to come, by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


HOMILY XXV 


ROM. XIV. 1, 2 


“Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations. For one believeth that he may 
eat all things; another, who is weak, eateth herbs.” 


I Am aware that to most what is here said is a difficulty. And therefore I must first give the subject of the 
whole of this passage, and what he wishes to correct in writing this. What does he wish to correct then? 
There were many of the Jews which believed, who adhered of conscience to the Law, and after their 
believing, still kept to the observance of meats, as not having courage yet to quit the service of the Law 
entirely. Then that they might not be observed if they kept from swine’s flesh only, they abstained in 
consequence from all flesh, and ate herbs only, that what they were doing might have more the 
appearance of a fast than of observance of the Law. Others again were farther advanced, (teleioteroi) and 
kept up no one thing of the kind, who became to those, who did keep them, distressing and offensive, by 
reproaching them, accusing them, driving them to despondency. Therefore the blessed Paul, out of fear 
lest, from a wish to be right about a trifle, they should overthrow the whole, and from a wish to bring 
them to indifferency about what they ate, should put them in a fair way for deserting the faith, and out of 
a zeal to put everything right at once, before the fit opportunity was come, should do mischief on vital 
points, so by this continual rebuking setting them adrift from their agreement in (homologias eis) Christ, 
and so they should remain not righted in either respect: observe what great judgment he uses and how he 
concerns himself with both interests with his customary wisdom. For neither does he venture to say to 
those who rebuke, Ye are doing amiss, that he may not seem to be confirming the other in their 
observances; nor again, Ye are doing right, lest he should make them the more vehement accusers: but he 
makes his rebuke to square with each. And in appearance he is rebuking the stronger, but he pours forth 
all he has to say against the other in his address to these. For the kind of correction most likely to be less 
grating is, when a person addresses some one else, while he is striking a blow at a different person, since 
this does not permit the person rebuked to fly into a passion, and introduces the medicine of correction 
unperceived. See now with what judgment he does this, and how well-timed he is with it. For after saying, 
“make not provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof,” then he proceeds to the discussion of these 
points, that he might not seem to be speaking in defence of those who were the rebukers, and were for 
eating of anything. For the weaker part ever requires more forethought. Wherefore he aims his blow 
against the strong, immediately saying as follows, “Him that is weak in the faith.” You see one blow 
immediately given to him. For by calling him weak (asthenhounta), he points out that he is not healthy 
(arroston). Then he adds next, “receive,” and point out again that he requires much attention. And this is 
a sign of extreme debility. “Not to doubtful disputations.” See, he has laid on a third stripe. For here he 
makes it appear that his error is of such a nature, that even those who do not transgress in the same 
manner, and who nevertheless admit him to their affection, and are earnestly bent upon curing him, are at 
doubt. You see how in appearance he is conversing with these, but is rebuking others secretly and without 
giving offence. Then by placing them beside each other, one he gives encomiums, the other accusations. 
For he goes on to say, “One believeth that he may eat all things,” commending him on the score of his 
faith. “Another who is weak, eateth herbs,” disparaging this one again, on the score of his weakness. Then 
since the blow he had given was deadly (kairian, used hyperbolically), he comforts him again in these 
words, 


Ver. 3. “Let not him that eateth, despise him that eateth not.” 


He does not say, let him alone, nor does he say, do not blame him, nor yet, do not set him right; but do not 
reproach him, do not “despise” him, to show they were doing a thing perfectly ridiculous. But of this he 
speaks in other words. “Let not him which eateth not, judge him that eateth.” For as the more advanced 
made light of these, as of little faith, and falsely healed, and spurious, and still Judaizers, so they too 
judged these as law-breakers, or as given to gluttony. And of these it is likely that many were of the 
Gentiles too. Wherefore he proceeds, for God hath received him. But in the other’s case he does not say 
this. And yet to be despised was the eater’s share, as a glutton, but to be judged, his that did not eat, as of 
little faith. But he has made them change places, to show that he not only does not deserve to be 
despised, but that he can even despise. But do I condemn him? he means. By no means. For this is why he 
proceeds, “for God hath received him.” Why then speakest thou to him of the law, as to a transgressor? 
“For God hath received him:” that is, has shown His unspeakable grace about him, and hath freed him 
from all charges against him; then again he turns to the strong. 


Ver. 4. “Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant?” 


Whence it appears that they too judged, and did not despise only. “To his own Master he standeth or 
falleth.” See here is another stroke. And the indignation seems to be against the strong man, and he 
attacks him. When he says, “Yea, he shall be holden up,” he shows that he is still wavering, and requireth 
so much attention as to call in God as a physician for this, “for God,” he says, “is able to make him stand.” 
And this we say of things we are quite in despair about. Then, that he may not despair he both gives him 
the name of a servant when he says, “Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant?” And here again 


he secretly attacks him. For it is not because he does things worthy to exempt him from being judged, that 
I bid you not judge him, but because he is Another’s servant, that is, not thine, but God’s. Then to solace 
him again he does not say, “falleth,” but what? “standeth or falleth.” But whether it be the latter or the 
former, either of these is the Master’s concernment, since the loss also goes to Him, if he does fall, as the 
riches too, if he stand. And this again if we do not attend to Paul’s aim in not wishing them to be rebuked 
before a fitting opportunity, is very unworthy of the mutual care becoming for Christians. But (as I am 
always saying) we must examine the mind with which it is spoken, and the subject on which it is said and 
the object he would compass when he says it. But he makes them respectful by no slight motive, when he 
says this: for what he means is, if God, Who undergoeth the loss, hitherto doth nothing, how can you be 
else than ill-timed and out of all measure exact, when you seize on (ankon, throttle) him and annoy him? 


Ver. 5. “One man esteemeth one day above another, another esteemeth every day alike.” 


Here he seems to me to be giving a gentle hint about fasting. For it is not unlikely that some who fasted 
were always judging those who did not, or among the observances it is likely that there were some that on 
fixed days abstained, and on fixed days did not. Whence also he says, “Let every man be fully persuaded in 
his own mind.” And in this way he released those who kept the observances from fear, by saying that the 
thing was indifferent, and he removed also the quarrelsomeness of those who attacked them, by showing 
that it was no very desirable (or urgent, perispoudaston) task to be always making a trouble about these 
things. Yet it was not a very desirable task, not in its own nature, but on account of the time chosen, and 
because they were novices in the faith. For when he is writing to the Colossians, it is with great 
earnestness that he forbids it, saying, “Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, 
after the traditions of men, after the elements of the world, and not after Christ.” (Col. ii. 8, see p. 4.) And 
again, “Let no man judge you in meat or in drink” (ib. 16), and, “let no man beguile you of your reward.” 
(ib. 18.) And when writing to the Galatians with great precision, he exacts of them Christian spirit and 
perfectness in this matter. But here he does not use this vehemency, because the faith was lately planted 
in them. Let us therefore not apply the phrase, “Let every man be persuaded in his own mind,” to all 
subjects. For when he is speaking of doctrines, hear what he says, “If any one preacheth unto you any 
gospel other than that ye have received, let him be accursed” (Gal. i. 9), “even” if it be “an angel.” And 
again, “I fear lest by any means as the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so your minds should be 
corrupted.” (2 Cor. xi. 3.) And in writing to the Philippians, he says, “Beware of dogs, beware of evil 
workers, beware of the concision.” (Phil. iii. 2.) But with the Romans, since it was not yet the proper time 
for setting things of this sort right, “Let every man,” he says, “be fully persuaded in his own mind.” For he 
had been speaking of fasting. It was to clear away the vanity of the others and to release these from fear 
then, that he said as follows: 


Ver. 6. “He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord; and he that regardeth not the day, to the 
Lord he doth not regard it.” And, “He that eateth, eateth to the Lord, for he giveth God thanks; and he 
that eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God thanks.” 


He still keeps to the same subject. And what he means is about this. The thing is not concerned with 
fundamentals. For the thing requisite is, if this person and the other are acting for God’s sake, the thing 
requisite is (these words are repeated 3 mss.), if both terminate in thanksgiving. For indeed both this man 
and that give thanks to God. If then both do give thanks to God, the difference is no great one. But let me 
draw your notice to the way in which here also he aims unawares a blow at the Judaizers. For if the thing 
required be this, the “giving of thanks,” it is plain enough that he which eateth it is that “giveth thanks,” 
and not “he which eateth not.” For how should he, while he still holds to the Law? As then he told the 
Galatians, “As many of you as are justified by the Law are fallen from grace” (Gal. v. 4); so here he hints it 
only, but does not unfold it so much. For as yet it was not time to do so. But for the present he bears with 
it (see p. 337): but by what follows he gives it a further opening. For where he says, 


Ver. 7, 8. “For none of us liveth unto himself, and no man dieth unto himself. For whether we live, we live 
unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the Lord,” by this too he makes the same clearer. For how 
can he that liveth unto the Law, be living unto Christ? But this is not the only thing that he effects by this, 
he also holds back the person who was in so much haste for their being set right, and persuades him to be 
patient, by showing that it is impossible for God to despise them, but that in due time He will set them 
right. What is the force then of “none of us liveth to himself?” It means, We are not free, we have a Master 
who also would have us live, and willeth not that we die, and to whom both of these are of more interest 
than to us. For by what is here said he shows that he hath a greater concern for us than we have 
ourselves, and considereth more than we do, as well our life to be wealth, as our death to be a loss. For 
we do not die to ourselves alone, but to our Master also, if we do die. But by death here he means that 
from the faith. However, this were enough to convince us that He taketh care for us, in that it is to Him we 
live, and to Him we die. Still he is not satisfied with saying this, but proceeds further. For after saying, 
“Whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s,” and passing from that death to the physical one, 
that he may not give an appearance of harshness to his language, he gives another very great indication 
of His care for us. Now of what kind is this? 


Ver. 9. “For to this end Christ both died, and rose, and revived, that He might be Lord both of the dead 
and living.” 


And so let us at least convince thee, that He is thoughtful for our salvation. For had He not had this great 
care for us, where were the need of the Dispensation (or Incarnation, oikonomias)? He then that hath 
shown so much anxiety about our becoming His, as to take the form of a servant, and to die, will He 
despise us after we have become so? This cannot be so, assuredly it cannot! Nor would He choose to 
waste so much pains. “For to this end (he says) he also died,” as if any one were to say, Such an one will 
not have the heart to despise his servant. For he minded his own purse. (Cf. Ex. xxi. 21.) For indeed we 
are not so much in love with money, as is He with our salvation. Wherefore it was not money, but His own 
Blood that He gave as bail for us. And for this cause He would not have the heart to give them up, for 
whom He had laid down so great a price. See too how he shows that His power also is unspeakable. For 
he says, “to this end He both died and revived, that He might be Lord both of the dead and the living.” 
And above he said, “for whether we live or die, we are His.” See what a wide extended Mastery! see what 
unconquerable might! see what exact providence over us! For tell me not, he means, of the living. Even 
for the departed He taketh care. But if He doth of the departed, it is quite plain that He doth of the living 
also. For He hath not omitted any point for this Mastery, making out for Himself more claims than men do, 
and especially beside all other things in order to take care of us. For a man puts down money, and for this 
clings strongly to his own slave. But He Himself paid down His death; and the salvation of one who was 
purchased at so great a price, and the Mastery over whom He had gained with so much anxiety and 
trouble, He is not likely to count of no value. But this he says to make the Judaizer abashed, and to 
persuade him to call to mind the greatness of the benefit, and how that when dead he had come to be 
alive, and that there was nothing that he gained from the Law, and how that it would be the last degree of 
unfeelingness, to leave Him Who had shown so much care toward him, and run away back to the Law. 
After attacking him then sufficiently, he relaxes again, and says, 


Ver. 10. “But why dost thou judge thy brother? or why dost thou set at nought thy brother?” 


And so he seems to be setting them upon a level, but from that he has said, he shows that the difference 
between them is great. First then by the appellation of “brother” he does away with disputatiousness, and 
then also by calling that awful day to their mind. For after saying, “Why dost thou set at nought thy 
brother?” he proceeds, “For we shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ.” 


And he seems indeed to be again rebuking the more advanced in saying this, but he is putting the mind of 
the Judaizer to confusion by not only calling for his reverence to the benefit that had been done him, but 
also making him afraid of the punishment to come. “For we shall all,” he says, “stand before the judgment- 
seat of Christ.” 


Ver. 11, 12. “For it is written, As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to Me, and every tongue shall 
confess to God. So then every one of us shall give account of himself to God.” 


See how he again puts his mind into confusion, while he seems to be rebuking the other. For he intimates 
some such thing, as if he had said, How does it affect you? Are you to be punished for him? But this he 
does not say, but hints at it by putting it in a milder form, and saying, “For we shall all stand before the 
judgment-seat of Christ:” and, “So then every one of us shall give account of himself to God.” And he 
introduces the prophet in witness of the subjection of all to Him, yea a subjection extended even to those 
in the Old Testament, and of all absolutely. For he does not barely say every one shall worship, but “shall 
confess,” that is, shall given an account of what he has done. Be in anxiety then as seeing the Master of all 
sitting on his judgment-seat, and do not make schisms and divisions in the Church, by breaking away from 
grace, and running over to the Law. For the Law also is His. And why say I so of the Law? Even those in 
the Law and those before the Law are His. And it is not the Law that will demand an account of thee, but 
Christ, of thee and of all the human race. See how he has released us from the fear of the Law. Then that 
he may not seem to be saying this to frighten them for the occasion, but to have come to it in the course 
he had proposed himself, he again keeps to the same subject, and says, 


Ver. 13. “Let us not therefore judge one another any more: but judge this rather, that no man put a 
stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in his brother’s way.” 


This does not apply to one less than the other: wherefore it may well fit with both, both the advanced man 
that was offended at the observance of meats, and the unadvanced that stumbled at the vehement rebuke 
given him. But consider, I pray you, the great punishment we shall suffer, if we give offence at all. For if in 
a case where the thing was against law, yet, as they rebuked unseasonably, he forbade their doing it, in 
order that a brother might not be made to offend and stumble; when we give an offence without having 
anything to set right even, what treatment shall we deserve? For if not saving others be a crime (and that 
it is so, he who buried the talent proves), what will be the effect of giving him offence also? But what if he 
gives himself the offence, you may say, by being weak? Why this is just why thou oughtest to be patient. 
For if he were strong, then he would not require so much attention. But now, since he is of the feebler 
sort, he does on this ground need considerable care. Let us then yield him this, and in all respects bear his 
burdens, as it is not of our own sins only that we shall have to give an account, but for those also wherein 
we cause others to offend. For if that account, were even by itself hard to pass, when these be added too, 
how are we to be saved? And let us not suppose, that if we can find accomplices in our sins, that will be an 
excuse; as this will prove an addition to our punishment. Since the serpent too was punished more than 
the woman, as was the woman likewise more than the man (1 Tim. ii. 14); and Jezebel also was punished 


more severely than Ahab, who had seized the vineyard; for it was she that devised the whole matter, and 
caused the king to offend. (1 Kings xxi. 23, 25, 29.) And therefore thou, when thou art the author of 
destruction to others, wilt suffer more severely than those who have been subverted by thee. For sinning 
is not so ruinous as leading others also into the same. Wherefore he speaks of those who “not only do the 
same, but have pleasure in them that do them.” (Rom. i. 32.) And so when we see any sinning, let us, so 
far from thrusting them on, even pull them back from the pit of iniquity, that we may not have to be 
punished for the ruin of others besides ourselves. And let us be continually in mind of the awful judgment- 
seat, of the stream of fire, of the chains never to be loosed, of the darkness with no light, the gnashing of 
teeth, and the venomous worm. “Ah, but God is merciful!” Are these then mere words? and was not that 
rich man punished for despising Lazarus? Are not the foolish virgins cast out of the Bride-chamber? Do 
not they who did not feed Him go away into “the fire prepared for the devil?” (Matt. xxv. 41.) Will not he 
that hath soiled garments be “bound hand and foot” (ib. xxii. 13), and go to ruin? Will, not he that 
demanded the hundred pence to be paid, be given over to the tormentors? Is not that said of the 
adulterers true, that “their worm shall not die, nor their fire be quenched?” (Mark ix. 43.) Are these but 
mere threats then? Yea, it is answered. And from what source pray dost thou venture to make such an 
assertion, and that too when thou passest judgment of thine own opinion? Why, I shall be able to prove the 
contrary, both from what He said, and from what He did. (See John v. 22.) For if you will not believe by the 
punishments that are to come, at least believe by those that have happened already. For what have 
happened, and have come forth into reality, surely are not threats and words. Who then was it that flooded 
the whole world, and affected that baleful wreck, and the utter destruction of our whole race! Who was it 
that after this hurled those thunders and lightnings upon the land of Sodom? Who that drowned all Egypt 
in the sea? Who that consumed the six hundred thousand men in the wilderness? Who that burnt up the 
synagogue of Abiram? Who that bade the earth open her mouth for the company of Core and Dathan, and 
swallow them up? Who that carried off the threescore and ten thousand at one sweep in David’s time? 
Shall I mention also those that were punished individually! Cain, who was given up to a continual 
vengeance? (the son of) Charmi, who was stoned with his whole family? Or him, that suffered the same 
thing for gathering sticks on the sabbath? The forty children who were consumed by those beasts, and 
obtained no pardon even on the score of their age? And if you would see these same things even after the 
times of grace, just consider what great suffering the Jews had, how the women ate their children, some 
roasting them, and some consuming them in other ways: how after being given up to irremediable famine, 
and wars varied and severe, they threw all previous catastrophes into the shade by the exceeding 
greatness of their own calamities. For that it was Christ Who did these things unto them, hear Him 
declaring as much, both by parables, and clearly and explicitly. By parables, as when He says, “But those 
that would not that I should reign over them, bring hither and slay them” (Luke xix. 277); and by that of the 
vineyard, and that of the marriage. But clearly and explicitly, as when He threatens that they shall fall by 
the edge of the sword, and shall be led away captive into the nations, and there shall be upon the earth 
“distress of nations with perplexity, at the roaring of the sea and waves; men’s hearts failing them for 
fear.” (ib. xxi. 24, 25, 26.) “And there shall be tribulation, such as there never was, no, nor ever shall be.” 
(Matt. xxiv. 21.) And what a punishment Ananias too and Sapphira suffered, for the theft of a few pieces of 
money, ye all know. Seest thou not the daily calamities also? Or have these too not taken place? Seest thou 
not now men that are pining with famine? those that suffer elephantiasis, or are maimed in body? those 
that live in constant poverty, those that suffer countless irreparable evils? Now then will it be reasonable 
for some to be punished, and some not? For if God be not unjust (and unjust He is not), thou also wilt 
assuredly suffer punishment, if thou sinnest. But if because He is merciful He doth not punish, then ought 
not these either to have been punished. But now because of these words of yours, God even here 
punisheth many, that when ye believe not the words of the threatening, the deeds of vengeance ye may at 
least believe. 


And since things of old do not affright you so much, by things which happen in every generation, He 
correcteth those that in every generation are growing listless. And what is the reason, it may be said, why 
He doth not punish all here? That He may give the others an interval for repentance. Why then does He 
not take vengeance upon all in the next world? It is lest many should disbelieve in His providence. How 
many robbers are there who have been taken, and how many that have left this life unpunished? Where is 
the mercy of God then? it is my turn now to ask of thee. For supposing no one at all had vengeance taken 
upon him, then you might have taken refuge in this. But now that some are punished, and some are not, 
though they be the worse sinners, how can it be reasonable that there be not the same punishments for 
the same sins? How can those punished appear to be else than wronged? What reason is there then why 
all are not punished here? Hear His own defence for these things. For when some had died by the falling 
of a tower on them: He said to those who raised a question upon this, “Suppose ye that they were sinners 
above all men? I tell you nay, but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish” (Luke xiii. 4, 5); so 
exhorting us not to feel confident when others suffer punishment, and we ourselves, though we have 
committed many transgressions, do not. For except we change our conduct, we assuredly shall suffer. And 
how, it may be said, is it that we are to be punished without end for sinning a short time here? how, I ask, 
is it that in this world, those who in a short moment of time have done one murder, are condemned to 
constant punishment in the mines? “But it is not God that does this,” it may be said. How then came He to 
keep the man with a palsy for thirty and eight years in so great punishments? For that it was for sins that 
He punished him, hear what He says, “Behold, thou art made whole, sin no more.” (John v. 14.) Still it is 
said, he found a release. But the case is not so with the other life. For that there, there will never be any 
release, hear from His own mouth, “Their worm will not die, nor their fire be quenched.” (Mark ix. 44.) 


And “these shall go into everlasting life, but these into everlasting punishment.” (Matt. xxv. 46.) Now if 
the life be eternal, the punishment is eternal. Seest thou not how severely He threatened the Jews? Then 
have the things threatened come to pass, or were those that were told them a mere talk? “One stone shall 
not remain upon another.” (Luke xxi. 6.) And has it remained? But what, when He says, “There shall be 
tribulation such as hath not been?” (Matt. xxiv. 21.) Has it not come then? Read the history of Josephus, 
and thou wilt not be able to draw thy breath even, at only hearing what they suffered for their doings. 
This I say, not that I may pain you, but that I may make you secure, and lest by having humored you 
overmuch, I should but make a way for the endurance of sorer punishments. For why, pray, dost thou not 
deem it right thou shouldest be punished for sinning? Hath He not told thee all beforehand? Hath He not 
threatened thee? not come to thy aid? not done things even without number for thy salvation’s sake? Gave 
He thee not the laver of Regeneration, and forgave He not all thy former sins? Hath He not after this 
forgiveness, and the laver, also given thee the succor of repentance if thou sin? Hath He not made the way 
to forgiveness of sins, even after all this, easy to thee? Hear then what He hath enjoined: “If thou forgive 
thy neighbor, I also will forgive thee” (ib. vi. 14), He says. What hardship is there in this? “If ye judge the 
cause of the fatherless, and see that the widow have right, come and let us converse together,” He saith, 
“and if your sins be as purple, I will make them white as snow.” (Is. i. 17, 18.) What labor is there here? 
“Tell thy sins, that thou mayest be justified.” (Is. xliii. 26. LXX.) What hardship is there in this? “Redeem 
thy sins with alms.” (Dan. iv. 24.) What toilsomeness is there in this? The Publican said, “Be merciful to me 
a sinner,” and “went down home justified.” (Luke xviii. 13, 14.) What labor is it to imitate the Publican? 
And wilt thou not be persuaded even after this that there is punishment and vengeance? At that rate thou 
wilt deny that even the devil is punished. For, “Depart,” He says, “into the fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels.” (Matt. xxv. 41.) Now if there be no hell, then neither is he punished. But if he is punished, it is 
plain that we shall also. For we also have disobeyed, even if it be not in the same way. And how comest 
thou not to be afraid to speak such daring things? For when thou sayest that God is merciful, and doth not 
punish, if He should punish he will be found in thy case to be no longer merciful. See then unto what 
language the devil leadeth you? And what are the monks that have taken up with the mountains, and yield 
examples of such manifold self-denial, to go away without their crown? For if the wicked are not to be 
punished, and there is no recompense made to any one, some one else will say, perhaps, that neither are 
the good crowned. Nay, it will be said, For this is suitable with God, that there should be a kingdom only, 
and not a hell. Well then, shall the whoremonger, and the adulterer, and the man who hath done evils 
unnumbered, enjoy the same advantages with the man who has exhibited soberness and holiness, and 
Paul is to stand with Nero, or rather even the devil with Paul? For if there be no hell and yet there will be 
a Resurrection of all, then the wicked will attain to the same good things! And who would say this? Who 
even of men that were quite crazed? or rather, which of the devils even would say this? For even they 
confess that there is a hell. Wherefore also they cried out and said, “Art Thou come hither to torment us 
before the time?” (ib. viii. 29.) 


How then comest thou not to fear and tremble, when even the devils confess what thyself art denying? Or 
how is it that thou dost not see who is the teacher of these evil doctrines? For he who deceived the first 
man, and under the pretext of greater hopes, threw them out even of the blessings they had in possession, 
he it is who now suggests the saying and fancying of these things. And for this reason he persuades some 
to suspect there is no hell, that he may thrust them into hell. As God on the other hand threateneth hell, 
and made hell ready, that by coming to know of it thou mightest so live as not to fall into hell. And yet if, 
when there is a hell, the devil persuades thee to these things, how came the devils to confess it, if it did 
not exist, whose aim and desire it is that we should not suspect anything of the kind, that through 
fearlessness we might become the more listless, and so fall with them into that fire? How then (it will be 
said) came they to confess it? It was through their not bearing the compulsion laid upon them. Taking all 
these things into consideration then, let those who talk in this way leave off deceiving both themselves 
and others since even for these words of theirs they will be punished for detracting (diasurontes) from 
those awful things, and relaxing the vigor of many who are minded to be in earnest, and do not even do as 
much as those barbarians, for they, though they were ignorant of everything, when they heard that the 
city was to be destroyed, were so far from disbelieving, that they even groaned, and girded themselves 
with sackcloth, and were confounded, and did not cease to use every means until they had allayed the 
wrath. (Jonah iii. 5.) But dost thou, who hast had so great experience of facts and of teaching, make light 
of what is told thee? The contrary then will be thy fate. For as they through fear of the words had not to 
undergo the vengeance in act, so thou who despisest the threatening by words, wilt have to undergo the 
punishment in very deed. And if now what thou art told seems a fable to thee, it will not, however, seem so 
when the very things convince thee, in that Day. Have you never noticed what He did even in this world? 
How when He met with two thieves, He counted them not worthy of the same estate, but one He led into 
the Kingdom, and the other He sent away into Hell? And why speak I of a robber and murderer? For even 
the Apostle He did not spare, when he had become a traitor, but even when He saw him rushing to the 
halter, and hanging, and bursting asunder in the midst (for he did “burst asunder, and all his bowels 
gushed out”) (Acts i. 18), still when He foresaw all these things, He let him suffer all the same, giving thee 
from the present a proof of all that is in the other world also. Do not then cheat yourselves, through being 
persuaded of the devil. These devices are his. For if both judges, and masters, and teachers, and savages, 
respect the good, and punish the evil, with what reason is the contrary to be the case with God, while the 
good man and he who is not so are deemed worthy of the same estate? And when will they leave off their 
wickedness? For they who now are expecting punishment, and are amongst so many terrors, those from 
the judges and from the laws, and yet do not for this depart from iniquity; when on their departing this life 


they are to lay aside even this fear, and are not only not to be cast into hell, but are even to obtain a 
kingdom; when will they leave doing wickedly? Is this then mercy, pray? to add to wickedness, to set up 
rewards for iniquity, to count the sober and the unchastened, the faithful and the irreligious, Paul and the 
devil, to have the same deserts? But how long am I to be trifling? Wherefore I exhort you to get you free 
from this madness, and having grown to be your own masters, persuade your souls to fear and to tremble, 
that they may at once be saved from the hell to come, and may, after passing the life in this world soberly, 
attain unto the good things to come by the grace and love towards man, etc. 


HOMILY XXVI 


ROM. XIV. 14 


“T know, and am persuaded by (Gr. in) the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing unclean of itself, but to him 
that esteemeth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean.” 


After first rebuking the person who judgeth his brother, and moving him to leave off this reproaching, he 
then explains himself further upon the doctrinal part, and instructs in a dispassionate tone the weaker 
sort, displaying in this case too a great deal of gentleness. For he does not say he shall be punished, nor 
anything of the sort, but merely disburdens him of his fears in the matter, and that with a view to his 
being more easily persuaded with what he tells him; and he says, “I know, and am persuaded.” And then 
to prevent any of those who did not trust him (or “believe,” thon ou pisthon) saying, And what is it to us if 
thou art persuaded? for thou art no trustworthy evidence to be set in competition with so great a law, and 
with oracles brought down from above, he proceeds, “in the Lord.” That is, as having learned from Him, 
as having my confidence from Him. The judgment then is not one of the mind of man. What is it that thou 
art persuaded of and knowest? Tell us. “That there is nothing unclean of itself.” By nature, he says, 
nothing is unclean but it becomes so by the spirit in which a man uses it. Therefore it becomes so to 
himself only, and not to all. “For to him that esteemeth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean.” What 
then? Why not correct thy brother, that he may think it not unclean? Why not with full authority call him 
away from this habit of mind and conception of things, that he may never make it common? My reason is, 
he says, I am afraid to grieve him. Wherefore he proceeds, 


Ver. 15. “But if thy brother be grieved with thy meat, now walkest thou not charitably.” 


You see how far, for the present, he goes in affection for him, showing that he makes so great account of 
him, that with a view not to grieve him he does not venture even to enjoin things of great urgency, but by 
yieldingness would rather draw him to himself, and by charity. For even when he has freed him of his 
fears, he does not drag him and force him, but leaves him his own master. For keeping a person from 
meats is no such matter as overwhelming with grief. You see how much he insists upon charity. And this is 
because he is aware that it can do everything. And on this ground he makes somewhat larger demand 
upon them. For so far he says from its being proper for them to distress you at all, they ought even, if 
need be, not to hesitate at condescending to you. Whence he proceeds to say, “Destroy not him with thy 
meat, for whom Christ died.” Or dost thou not value thy brother enough even to purchase his salvation at 
the price of abstinence from meats? And yet Christ refused not to become a slave, nor yet to die for him; 
but thou dost not despise even food, that thou mayest save him. And yet with it all Christ was not to gain 
all, yet still He died for all; so fulfilling His own part. But art thou aware that by meat thou art 
overthrowing him in the more important matters, and yet makest a disputing? And him who is the object 
of such care unto Christ, dost thou consider so contemptible, and dishonor one whom He loveth? Yet He 
died not for the weak only, but even for an enemy. And wilt not thou refrain from meats even, for him that 
is weak? Yet Christ did what was greatest even, but thou not even the less. And He was Master, thou a 
brother. These words then were enough to tongue-tie him. For they show him to be of a little spirit, and 
after having the benefit of great things from God, not to give in return even little ones. 


Ver. 16, 17. “Let not then your good be evil spoken of. For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink.” 


By their “good,” he means here either their faith, or the hope of rewards hereafter, or the perfectness of 
their religious state. For it is not only that you fail to profit your brother, he means, but the doctrine itself, 
and the grace of God, and His gift, you cause to be evil spoken of. Now when thou fightest, when thou 
quarrellest, when thou art vexatious, when thou makest schism in the Church, and reproachest thy 
brother, and art distant with him, those that are without will speak evil of you. And so good is so far from 
coming of this, that just the opposite is the case. For your good is charity, love of the brotherhood, being 
united, being bound together, living at peace, living in gentleness (epieikeias). He again, to put an end to 
his fears and the other’s disputatiousness, says, “For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink.” Is it by 
these, he means, that we are to be approved? As he says in another passage too, “Neither if we eat are we 
the better, neither if we eat not are we the worse.” And he does not need any proof, but is content with 
stating it. And what he says is this, If thou eatest, does this lead thee to the Kingdom? And this was why, 
by way of satirizing them as mightily pleased with themselves herein, he said, not “meat” only, but 
“drink.” What then are the things that do bring us here? “Righteousness, and peace, and joy,” and a 
virtuous life, and peace with our brethren (whereto this quarrelsomeness is opposed), the joy from 
unanimity, which this rebuking puts an end to. But this he said not to one party only, but to both of them, 


it being a fit season for saying it to both. Then as he had mentioned peace and joy, but there is a peace 
and joy over bad actions also, he adds, “in the Holy Ghost.” Since he that ruins his brother, hath at once 
subverted peace, and wronged joy, more grievously than he that plunders money. And what is worse is, 
that Another saved him, and thou wrongest and ruinest him. Since then eating, and the supposed perfect 
state, does not bring in these virtues, but the things subversive of them it does bring in, how can it be else 
than right to make light of little things, in order to give firmness to great ones? Then since this rebuking 
took place in some degree out of vanity, he proceeds to say, 


Ver. 18. “For he that in these things serveth Christ, is acceptable to God, and approved of men.” 


For they will not admire thee so much for thy perfect state, as all will for peace and amity. For this is a 
goodly thing, that all will have the benefit of, but of that not one even will. 


Ver. 19. “Let us therefore follow after the things which make for peace, and things wherewith one may 
edify one another.” 


This applies to the other, that he may grow peaceable. But the other to the latter too, that he may not 
destroy his brother. Still he has made both apply to either again, by saying, “one another,” and showing 
that without peace it is not easy to edify. 


Ver. 20. “For meat destroy not the work of God.” 


Giving this name to the salvation of a brother, and adding greatly to the fears, and showing that he is 
doing the opposite of that he desires. For thou, he says, art so far from building up as thou intendest, that 
thou dost even destroy, and that a building too not of man but of God, and not for any great end either, but 
for a trivial thing. For it was “for meat,” he says. Then lest so many indulgences should confirm the 
weaker brother in his misconception, he again becomes doctrinal, as follows, 


“All things indeed are pure, but it is evil for that man who eateth with offence.” 


Who does it, that is, with a bad conscience. And so if you should force him, and he should eat, there would 
be nothing gained. For it is not the eating that maketh unclean, but the intention with which a man eats. If 
then thou dost not set that aright, thou hast done all to no purpose, and hast made things worse: for 
thinking a thing unclean is not so bad as tasting it when one thinks it unclean. Here then you are 
committing two errors, one by increasing his prejudice through your quarrelsomeness, and another by 
getting him to taste of what is unclean. And so, as long as you do not persuade him, do not force him. 


Ver. 21. “It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, or 
is offended, or is made weak.” 


Again, he requires the greater alternative, that they should not only not force him, but even condescend 
to him. For he often did this himself also, as when he circumcised (Acts xvi. 3), when he was shorn (ib. 
xviii. 18), when he sacrificed that Jewish sacrifice. (ib. xxi. 26, see p. 126). And he does not say to the man 
“do so,” but he states it in the form of a sentiment to prevent again making the other, the weaker man, too 
listless. And what are his words? “It is good not to eat flesh.” And why do I say flesh? if it be wine, or any 
other thing of the sort besides, which gives offence, refrain. For nothing is so important as thy brother’s 
salvation. And this Christ shows us, since He came from Heaven, and suffered all that He went through, 
for our sakes. And let me beg you to observe, how he also drives it home upon the other, by the words 
“stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak.” And do not tell me (he means) that he is so without reason 
but, that thou hast power to set it right. For the other has a sufficient claim to be helped in his weakness, 
and to thee this were no loss, not being a case of hypocrisy (Gal. ii. 13), but of edification and economy. 
For if thou force him, he is at once destroyed, and will condemn thee, and fortify himself the more in not 
eating. But if thou condescend to him, then he will love thee, and will not suspect thee as a teacher, and 
thou wilt afterwards gain the power of sowing imperceptibly in him the right views. But if he once hate 
thee, then thou hast closed the entrance for thy reasoning. Do not then compel him, but even thyself 
refrain for his sake, not refraining from it as unclean, but because he is offended, and he will love thee the 
more. So Paul also advises when he says, “It is good not to eat flesh,” not because it was unclean, but 
because the brother is offended and is weak. 


Ver. 22. “Hast thou faith? have it to thyself.” 


Here he seems to me to be giving a gentle warning to the more advanced on the score of vanity. And what 
he says is this, Dost thou wish to show me that thou art perfect, and fully furnished? Do not show it to me, 
but let thy conscience suffice. And by faith, he here means that concerned not with doctrines, but with the 
subject in hand. For of the former it says, “With the mouth confession is made unto salvation” (Rom. x. 
10); and, “Whosoever shall deny Me before men, him will I also deny.” (Luke ix. 26.) For the former by not 
being confessed, ruins us; and so does this by being confessed unseasonably. “Happy is he that 
condemneth not himself in the thing which he alloweth.” Again he strikes at the weaker one, and gives 
him (i.e. the stronger) a sufficient crown, in that of his conscience. Even if no man see, that is, thou art 
able to be happy in thyself. For after saying, “Have it to thyself,” to prevent his thinking this a 


contemptible tribunal, he tells him this is better to thee than the world. And if all accuse thee, and thou 
condemn not thyself, and thy conscience lay no charge against thee, thou art happy. But this is a 
statement he did not make to apply to any person whatever. For there are many that condemn not 
themselves, and yet are great transgressors: and these are the most miserable of men. But he still keeps 
to the subject in hand. 


Ver. 23. “And he that doubteth is condemned if he eat.” 


Again, it is to exhort him to spare the weaker, that he says this. For what good is it if he eat in doubt, and 
condemn himself? For I approve of him, who both eateth, and doeth it not with doubting. See how he 
induces him not to eating only, but to eating with a good conscience too. Then he mentions likewise the 
reason why he is condemned continuing in these words, 


“Because he eateth not of faith.” Not because it is unclean, but because it is not of faith. For he did not 
believe that it is clean, but though unclean he touched it. But by this he shows them also what great harm 
they do by compelling men, and not persuading them, to touch things which had hitherto appeared 
unclean to them, that for this at all events they might leave rebuking. “For whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin.” For when a person does not feel sure, nor believe that a thing is clean, how can he do else than sin? 
Now all these things have been spoken by Paul of the subject in hand, not of everything. And observe what 
care he takes not to offend any; and he had said before, “If thy brother be grieved with thy meat, now 
walkest thou not charitably.” But if one should not grieve him, much less ought one to give him offence. 
And again, “For meat destroy not the work of God.” For if it were a grievous act of iniquity to throw down 
a Church, much more so is it to do so to the spiritual Temple. Since a man is more dignified than a 
Church: for it was not for walls that Christ died, but for these temples. 


Let us then watch our own conduct on all sides, and afford to no one ever so little handle. For this life 
present is a race-course and we ought to have thousands of eyes (Hilary in Ps. cxix.) on every side, and 
not even to fancy that ignorance will be an adequate excuse. For there is such a thing, there certainly is, 
as being punished for ignorance, when the ignorance is inexcusable. Since the Jews too were ignorant, yet 
not ignorant in an excusable way. And the Gentiles were ignorant, but they are without excuse. (Rom. i. 
20.) For when thou art ignorant of those things which it is not possible to know, thou wilt not be subject to 
any charge for it: but when of things easy and possible, thou wilt be punished with the utmost rigor. Else 
if we be not excessively supine, but contribute our own share to its full amount, God will also reach forth 
His hand unto us in those things which we are ignorant of. And this is what Paul said to the Philippians 
likewise. “If in anything ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you.” (Phil. iii. 15.) But 
when we are not willing to do even what we are masters of, we shall not have the benefit of His assistance 
in this either. And this was the case with the Jews too. “For this cause,” He says, “speak I unto them in 
parables, because seeing they see not.” (Matt. xiii. 13.) In what sense was it that seeing they saw not? 
They saw devils cast out, and they said, He hath a devil. They saw the dead raised, and they worshipped 
not, but attempted to kill Him. But not of this character was Cornelius. (ib. xii. 24.) For this reason then, 
when he was doing the whole of his duty with sincerity, God added unto him that which was lacking also. 
Say not then, how came God to neglect such and such a one who was no formalist (aplastos) and a good 
man, though a Gentile? For in the first place no man can possibly know for certain whether a person is no 
formalist, but He only who “formed (plasanti) the hearts severally.” (Ps. xxxiii. 15, LXX.) And then there is 
this to be said too, that perchance (pollakis) such an one was neither thoughtful nor earnest. And how, it 
may be said, could he, as being very uninformed? (aplastos.) Let me beg you to consider then this simple 
and single-hearted man, and take notice of him in the affairs of life, and you will see him a pattern of the 
utmost scrupulousness, such that if he would have shown it in spiritual matters he would not have been 
overlooked: for the facts of the truth are clearer than the sun. And wherever a man may go, he might 
easily lay hold of his own salvation, if he were minded, that is, to be heedful, and not to look on this as a 
by-work. For were the doings shut up into Palestine, or in a little corner of the world? Hast thou not heard 
the prophet say, “All shall know Me from the least even to the greatest?” (Jer. xxxi. 34; Heb. viii. 11.) Do 
not you see the things themselves uttering the truth? How then are these to be excused, seeing as they do 
the doctrine of the truth spread far and wide, and not troubling themselves, or caring to learn it? And dost 
thou require all this, it is asked, of a rude savage? Nay not of a rude savage only, but of any who is more 
savage than men of the present day. For why is it, pray, that in matters of this world he knows how to 
answer when he is wronged, and to resist when he has violence done him, and do and devise everything to 
prevent his ever having his will thwarted even in the slightest degree; but in spiritual concerns he has not 
used this same judgment? And when a man worships a stone, and thinks it a god, he both keeps feasts to 
it, and spends money on it, and shows much fear towards it, and in no case becomes listless from his 
simpleness. But when he has to seek to the very and true God, do you then mention singleness and 
simpleness to me? These things are not so, assuredly they are not! For the complaints are those of mere 
listlessness. For which do you think the most simple and rude, those in Abraham’s day or those now? 
(Josh. xxiv. 2.) Clearly the former. And when that it was easiest to find religion out now or then? Clearly 
now. For now the Name of God is proclaimed even by all men, and the Prophets have preached, the things 
come to pass, the Gentiles been convinced. (Gen. xxxii. 29; Judges xiii. 18.) But at that day the majority 
were still in an uninstructed state, and sin was dominant. And there was no law to instruct, nor prophets, 
nor miracles, nor doctrine, nor multitude of men acquainted with it, nor aught else of the kind, but all 
things then lay as it were in a deep darkness, and a night moonless and stormy. And yet even then that 


wondrous and noble man, though the obstacles were so great, still knew God and practised virtue, and led 
many to the same zeal; and this though he had not even the wisdom of those without. For how should he, 
when there were no letters even yet invented? Yet still he brought his own share in, and God joined to 
bring in what was lacking to him. For you cannot say even this, that Abraham received his religion from 
his fathers, because he (Terah, see Josh. xxiv. 2.) was an idolater. But still, though he was from such 
forefathers and was uncivilized, and lived among uncivilized people, and had no instructor in religion, yet 
he attained to a knowledge of God, and in comparison with all his descendants, who had the advantage 
both of the Law and the Prophets, he was so much more illustrious as no words can express. Why was it 
then? It was because in things of this world he did not give himself any great anxiety, but in things of the 
spirit he applied his whole attention. (In Gen. Hom. 33, etc.) And what of Melchizedek? was not he also 
born about those times, and was so bright as to be called even a priest of God? (In Gen. Hom. 35, 36.) For 
it is impossible in the extreme, that the sober-minded (nephonta) should ever be overlooked. And let not 
these things be a trouble to us, but knowing that it is the mind with which in each case the power lies, let 
us look to our own duties, that we may grow better. Let us not be demanding an account of God or enquire 
why He let such an one alone, but called such an one. For we are doing the same as if a servant that had 
given offence were to pry into his master’s housekeeping. Wretched and miserable man, when thou 
oughtest to be thoughtful about the account thou hast to give, and how thou wilt reconcile thy master, 
dost thou call him to account for things that thou art not to give an account of, passing over those things 
of which thou art to give a reckoning? What am I to say to the Gentile? he asks. Why, the same that I have 
been saying. And look not merely to what thou shalt say to the Gentile, but also to the means of amending 
thyself. When he is offended by examining into thy life, then consider what thou wilt say. For if he be 
offended, thou wilt not be called to a reckoning for him, but if it be thy way of life by which he is injured, 
thou wilt have to undergo the greatest danger. When he seeth thee philosophizing about the kingdom, and 
fluttering at the things of this life, and at once afraid about hell, and trembling at the calamities of this 
life, then lay it to mind. When he sees this, and accuses thee, and says, If thou art in love with the 
Kingdom, how is it thou dost not look down upon the things of this life? If thou art expecting the awful 
judgment, why dost thou not despise the terrors of this world? If thou hopest for immortality, why dost 
thou not think scorn of death? When he says this, be thou anxious what defence thou wilt make. When he 
sees thee trembling at the thought of losing thy money, thee that expectest the heavens, and exceedingly 
glad about a single penny, and selling thy soul again for a little money, then lay it to mind. For these are 
the things, just these, that make the Gentiles stumble. And so, if thou art thoughtful about his salvation, 
make thy defence on these heads, not by words, but by actions. For it is not through that question that 
anybody ever blasphemed God, but through men’s bad lives it is, that there are thousands of blasphemies 
in all quarters. Set him right then. For the Gentile will next ask thee, How am I to know that God’s 
commands are feasible? For thou that art of Christian extraction, and hast been brought up in this fine 
religion, dost not do anything of the kind. And what will you tell him? You will be sure to say, I will show 
you others that do; monks that dwell in the deserts. And art thou not ashamed to confess to being a 
Christian, and yet to send to others, as unable to show that you display the temper of a Christian? For he 
also will say directly, What need have I to go to the mountains, and to hunt up the deserts? For if there is 
no possibility for a person who is living in the midst of cities to be a disciple, this is a sad imputation on 
this rule of conduct, that we are to leave the cities, and run to the deserts. But show me a man who has a 
wife, and children, and family, and yet pursueth wisdom. What are we then to say to all this? Must we not 
hang down our heads, and be ashamed? For Christ gave us no such commandment; but what? “Let your 
light shine before men” (Matt. v. 16), not mountains, and deserts, and wildernesses, and out-of-the-way 
places. And this I say, not as abusing those who have taken up with the mountains, but as bewailing those 
that dwell in cities, because they have banished virtue from thence. Wherefore I beseech you let us 
introduce the discipline they have there here also, that the cities may become cities indeed. This will 
improve the Gentile. This will free him from countless offences. And so if thou wouldest set him free from 
scandal, and thyself enjoy rewards without number, set thy own life in order, and make it shine forth upon 
all sides, “that men may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” For so we also 
shall enjoy that unutterable and great glory, which God grant that we may all attain to, by the grace and 
love toward man, etc. 


HOMILY XXVII 


ROM. XIV. 25-27 


“Now to Him that is of power to stablish you according to my Gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Christ 
according to the revelation of the mystery, which was kept secret since the world began, but now is made 
manifest, and (mss. tewhich Sav. omits) by the Scriptures of the Prophets, according to the commandment 
of the everlasting God, made known to all nations for the obedience of faith: to God only wise, to Him be 
glory through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


It is always a custom with Paul to conclude his exhortation with prayers and doxologies. For he knows that 
the thing is one of no slight importance. And it is out of affectionateness and caution that he is in the habit 
of doing this. For it is the character of a teacher devoted to his children, and to God, not to instruct them 
in words only, but by prayer too to bring upon his teaching the assistance which is from God. And this he 
does here also. But the connection is as follows: “To Him that is of power to stablish you, be glory for ever. 
Amen.” For he again clings to those weak brethren, and to them he directs his discourse. For when he was 


rebuking, he made all share his rebuke; but now, when he is praying, it is for these that he wears the 
attitude of a suppliant. And after saying, “to stablish,” he proceeds to give the mode of it, “according to 
my Gospel;” and this was what one would do to show that as yet they were not firmly fixed, but stood, 
though with wavering. Then to give a trustworthiness to what he says, he proceeds, “and the preaching of 
Jesus Christ;” that is, which He Himself preached. But if He preached it, the doctrines are not ours, but 
the laws are of Him. And afterwards, in discussing the nature of the preaching, He shows that this gift is 
one of much benefit, and of much honor; and this he first proves from the person of the declarer thereof, 
and then likewise from the things declared. For it was glad tidings. Besides, from His not having made 
aught of them known to any before us. And this he intimates in the words, “according to the revelation of 
the mystery.” And this is a sign of the greatest friendliness, to make us share in the mysteries, and no one 
before us. “Which was kept secret since the world began, but now is made manifest.” For it had been 
determined long ago, but was only manifested now. How was it made manifest? “By the Scriptures of the 
Prophets.” Here again he is releasing the weak person from fear. For what dost thou fear? is it lest thou 
depart from the Law? This the Law wishes, this it foretold from of old. But if thou pryest into the cause of 
its being made manifest now, thou art doing a thing not safe to do, in being curious about the mysteries of 
God, and calling Him to account. For we ought not with things of this nature to act as busybodies, but to 
be well pleased and content with them. Wherefore that he might himself put a check upon a spirit of this 
sort, he adds, “according to the commandment of the everlasting God, for the obedience of faith.” For 
faith requires obedience, and not curiosity. And when God commands, one ought to be obedient, not 
curious. Then he uses another argument to encourage them, saying “made known to all nations.” That is, 
it is not thou alone but the whole world that is of this Creed, as having had not man, but God for a 
Teacher. Wherefore also he adds, “through Jesus Christ.” But it was not only made known, but also 
confirmed. Now both are His work. And on this ground too the way it is to be read is, “Now to Him that is 
of power to stablish you through Jesus Christ;” and, as I was saying, he ascribes them both to Him; or 
rather, not both of these only, but the glory belonging (or ascribed, Gr. ten eis) to the Father also. And this 
too is why he said, “to Whom be glory forever, Amen.” And he uses a doxology again through awe at the 
incomprehensibleness of these mysteries. For even now they have appeared, there is no such thing as 
comprehending them by reasonings, but it is by faith we must come to a knowledge of them, for in no 
other way can we. He well says, “To the only wise God.” For if you will only reflect how He brought the 
nations in, and blended them with those who in olden time had wrought well, how He saved those who 
were desperate, how He brought men not worthy of the earth up to heaven, and brought those who had 
fallen from the present life into that undying and unalterable life, and made those who were trampled 
down by devils to vie with Angels, and opened Paradise, and put a stop to all the old evils, and this too ina 
short time and by an easy and compendious way, then wilt thou learn His wisdom;—when thou seest that 
which neither Angels nor Archangels knew, they of the Gentiles learnt on a sudden through Jesus. (2 mss. 
add “then wilt thou know His power.”) Right then is it to admire His wisdom, and to give Him glory! But 
thou keepest dwelling over little things, still sitting under the shadow. And this is not much like one that 
giveth glory. For he who has no confidence in Him, and no trust in the faith, does not bear testimony to 
the grandeur of His doings. But he himself offers glory up in their behalf, in order to bring them also to 
the same zeal. But when you hear him say, “to the only wise God,” think not that this is said in 
disparagement of the Son. For if all these things whereby His wisdom is made apparent were done (or 
made, see John i. 3) by Christ, and without Him no single one, it is quite plain that he is equal in wisdom 
also. What then is the reason of his saying “only?” To set Him in contrast with every created being. After 
giving the doxology then, he again goes from prayer to exhortation, directing his discourse against the 
stronger, and saying as follows: 


Chap. xv. ver. 1. “We then that are strong, ought”—it is “we ought,” not “we are so kind as to.” What is it 
we ought to do?—”to bear the infirmities of the weak.” 


See how he has roused their attention by his praises, not only by calling them powerful, but also by 
putting them alongside of himself. And not by this only, but by the advantage of the thing he again allures 
them, and by its not being burdensome. For thou, he says, art powerful, and art no whit the worse for 
condescending. But to him the hazard is of the last consequence, if he is not borne with. And he does not 
say the infirm, but the “infirmities of the weak,” so drawing him and bending him to mercy. As in another 
place too he says, “Ye that are spiritual restore such an one.” (Gal. vi. 1.) Art thou become powerful? 
Render a return to God for making thee so. But render it thou wilt if thou settest the weakness of the 
sickly right. For we too were weak, but by grace we have become powerful. And this we are to do not in 
this case only, but also in the case of those who are weak in other respects. As, for instance, if any be 
passionate, or insolent, or has any such like failing bear with him. And how is this to be? Listen to what 
comes next. For after saying “we ought to bear,” he adds, “and not to please ourselves.” 


Ver. 2. “Let every one of us please his neighbor for his good to edification.” 


But what he says is this. Art thou powerful? Let the weak have trial of thy power. Let him come to know 
thy strength; please him. And he does not barely say please, but for his good, and not barely for his good, 
lest the advanced person should say, See I am drawing him to his good! but he adds, “to edification.” And 
so if thou be rich or be in power, please not thyself, but the poor and the needy, because in this way thou 
wilt at once have true glory to enjoy, and be doing much service. For glory from things of the world soon 
flies away, but that from things of the Spirit is abiding, if thou do it to edification. Wherefore of all men he 


requires this. For it is not this and that person that is to do it, but “each of you.” Then since it was a great 
thing he had commanded them, and had bidden them even relax their own perfectness in order to set 
right the other’s weakness; he again introduces Christ, in the following words: 


Ver. 3. “For even Christ pleased not Himself.” 


And this he always does. For when he was upon the subject of alms, he brought Him forward and said, “Ye 
know the grace of the Lord, that though He was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor.” (2 Cor. viii. 9.) 
And when he was exhorting to charity, it was from Him that he exhorted in the words “As Christ also loved 
us.” (Eph. v. 25.) And when he was giving advice about bearing shame and dangers, he took refuge in Him 
and said, “Who for the joy that was set before Him endured the Cross, despising the shame.” (Heb. xii. 2). 
So in this passage too he shows how He also did this, and how the prophet proclaimed it from of old. 
Wherefore also he proceeds: 


“The reproaches of them that reproached Thee fell upon Me.” (Ps. Ixix. 9.) But what is the import of, “He 
pleased not Himself?” He had power not to have been reproached, power not to have suffered what He 
did suffer, had He been minded to look to His own things. But yet He was not so minded. But through 
looking to our good He neglected His own. And why did he not say, “He emptied Himself?” (Phil. ii. 7.) It is 
because this was not the only thing he wished to point out, that He became man, but that He was also ill- 
treated, and obtained a bad reputation with many, being looked upon as weak. For it says, “If Thou be the 
Son of God, come down from the Cross.” (Matt. xxvii. 40). And, “He saved others, Himself He cannot 
save.” (ib. 42). Hence he mentions a circumstance which was available for his present subject, and proves 
much more than he undertook to do; for he shows that it was not Christ alone that was reproached, but 
the Father also. “For the reproaches of them that reproached Thee fell,” he says, “upon Me.” But what he 
says is nearly this, What has happened is no new or strange thing. For they in the Old Testament who 
came to have a habit of reproaching Him, they also raved against His Son. But these things were written 
that we should not imitate them. And then he supplies (Gr. anoints) them for a patient endurance of 
temptations. 


Ver. 4. “For whatsoever things were written aforetime,” he says, “were written for our learning, that we, 
through patience and comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope.” 


That is, that we might not fall away, (for there are sundry conflicts within and without), that being nerved 
and comforted by the Scriptures, we might exhibit patience, that by living in patience we might abide in 
hope. For these things are productive of each other, patience of hope, and hope of patience. And both of 
them are brought about by the Scriptures. Then he again brings his discourse into the form of prayer, and 
says, 


Ver. 5. “Now the God of patience and consolation grant you to be like-minded one towards another, 
according to Christ Jesus.” 


For since he had given his own advice, and had also urged the example of Christ, he added the testimony 
of the Scriptures also, to show that with the Scripture Himself giveth patience also. And this is why he 
said, “Now the God of patience and consolation grant you to be like-minded one towards another, 
according to Christ Jesus.” For this is what love would do, be minded toward another even as toward 
himself. Then to show again that it is not mere love that he requires, he adds, “according to Christ Jesus.” 
And this he does, in all places, because there is also another sort of love. And what is the advantage of 
their agreeing? 


Ver. 6. “That ye may with one mind,” he says, “and one mouth, glorify God, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 


He does not say merely with one mouth, but bids us do it with one will also. See how he has united the 
whole body into one, and how he concludes his address again with a doxology, whereby he gives the 
utmost inducement to unanimity and concord. Then again from this point he keeps to the same 
exhortation as before, and says, 


Ver. 7. “Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ also received us, to the glory of God.” 


The example again is as before, and the gain unspeakable. For this is a thing that doth God especial glory, 
the being closely united. And so if even against thy will (Field “being grieved for His sake,” after Savile, 
but against mss.) and for His sake, thou be at variance with thy brother, consider that by putting an end to 
thine anger thou art glorifying thy Master, and if not on thy brother’s account, for this at all events be 
reconciled to him: or rather for this first. For Christ also insists upon this upon all possible grounds, and 
when addressing His Father he said, “By this shall all men know that Thou hast sent Me, if they be one.” 
(John xvii. 21.) 


Let us obey then, and knit ourselves to one another. For in this place it is not any longer the weak, but all 
that he is rousing. And were a man minded to break with thee, do not thou break also. Nor give utterance 
to that cold saying, “Him I love that loveth me; if my right eye does not love me, I tear it out.” For these 


are satanical sayings, and fit for publicans, and the little spirit of the Gentiles. But thou that art called toa 
greater citizenship, and are enrolled in the books of Heaven, art liable to greater laws. Do not speak in 
this way, but when he is not minded to love thee, then display the more love, that thou mayest draw him to 
thee. For he is a member; and when by any force a member is sundered from the body, we do everything 
to unite it again, and then pay more attention to it. For the reward is the greater then, when one draws to 
one a person not minded to love. For if He bids us invite to supper those that cannot make us any 
recompense, that what goes for recompense may be the greater, much more ought we to do this in regard 
to friendship. Now he that is loved and loveth, does pay thee a recompense. But he that is loved and 
loveth not, hath made God a debtor to thee in his own room. And besides, when he loves thee he needs 
not much pains; but when he loves thee not, then he stands in need of thy assistance. Make not then the 
cause for painstaking a cause for listlessness; and say not, because he is sick, that is the reason I take no 
care of him (for a sickness indeed the dulling of love is), but do thou warm again that which hath become 
chilled. But suppose he will not be warmed, “what then?” is the reply. Continue to do thy own part. “What 
if he grow more perverse?” He is but procuring to thee so much greater return, and shows thee so much 
the greater imitator of Christ. For if the loving one another was to be the characteristic of disciples (“For 
hereby,” He says, “shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye love one another”), (ib. xiii. 35) 
consider how great an one loving one that hates us must be. For thy Master loved those that hated Him, 
and called them to Him; and the weaker they were, the greater the care He showed them; and He cried 
and said, “They that are whole need not a physician, but they that are sick.” (Matt. ix. 12.) And He 
deemed publicans and sinners worthy of the same table with Him. And as great as was the dishonor 
wherewith the Jewish people treated Him, so great was the honor and concern He showed for them, yea, 
and much greater. Him do thou also emulate: for this good work is no light one, but one without which not 
even he that is a martyr can please God much, as Paul says. Say not then, I get hated, and that is why I do 
not love. For this is why thou oughtest to love most. And besides, it is not in the nature of things for a man 
who loves to be soon hated, but brute as a person may be, he loves them that love him. For this He says 
the heathens and the publicans do. (Matt. v. 46.) But if every one loves those that love him, who is there 
that would not love those who love while they are hated? Display then this conduct, and cease not to use 
this word, “Hate me as much as you may, I will not leave off loving thee,” and then thou wilt humble his 
quarrelsomeness, and cast out all coldness. For this disorder comes either from excessive heat 
(phlegmonhes, inflammation), or from coldness; but both of these is the might of love wont to correct by 
its warmth. Did you never see those who indulge a base love beaten, spit upon, called names, ill-treated in 
a thousand ways by those fornicatresses? What then? Do the insults break off this love? In no wise: they 
even kindle it the more. And yet they who do these things, besides being harlots, are of a disreputable and 
low grade. But they who submit to it, have often illustrious ancestors to count up, and much other nobility 
to boast of. Yet still none of these things break the tie, nor keep them aloof from her whom they love. And 
are we not ashamed then to find what great power the love of the devil (v. p. 520) and the demons hath, 
and not to be able to display as much in the love according to God? Dost thou not perceive that this is a 
very great weapon against the devil? Do you not see, that that wicked demon stands by, dragging to 
himself the man thou hatest, and desiring to snatch away the member? And dost thou run by, and give up 
the prize of the conflict? For thy brother, lying between you, is the prize. And if thou get the better, thou 
receivest a crown; but if thou art listless, thou goest away without a crown. Cease then to give utterance 
to that satanical saying, “if my eye hates me, I cannot see it.” For nothing is more shameful than this 
saying, and yet the generality lay it down for a sign of a noble spirit. But nothing is more ignoble than all 
this, nothing more senseless, nothing more foolish. Therefore I am indeed quite grieved that the doings of 
vice are held to be those of virtue, that looking down on men, and despising them, should seem to be 
honorable and dignified. And this is the devil’s greatest snare, to invest iniquity with a good repute, 
whereby it becomes hard to blot out. For I have often heard men taking credit to themselves at their not 
going near those who are averse to them. And yet thy Master found a glory in this. How often do not men 
despise (dieptusan) Him? how often show aversion to Him? Yet He ceaseth not to run unto them. Say not 
then that “I cannot bear to come near those that hate me,” but say, that “I cannot bear to despise 
(diaptusai) those that despise me.” This is the language of Christ’s disciple, as the other is of the devil’s. 
This makes men honorable and glorious, as the other doth shameful and ridiculous. It is on this ground we 
feel admiration for Moses, because even when God said, “Let Me alone, that I may destroy them in Mine 
anger,” (Exod. xxxii. 10) he could not bear to despise those who had so often shown aversion to him, but 
said, “If thou wilt forgive them their trespass, forgive it; else blot out me also.” (ibid. 32.) This was owing 
to his being a friend of God, and a copyer of Him. And let us not pride ourselves in things for which we 
ought to hide our faces. Nor let us use the language of these lewd fellows, that are the scum of men, I 
know how to scorn (kataptusai, spit at) thousands. But even if another use it, let us laugh him down, and 
stop his mouth for taking a delight in what he ought to feel ashamed of. What say you, pray, do you scorn 
a man that believes, whom when unbelieving Christ scorned not? Why do I say scorned not? Why He had 
such love towards him, when he was vile and unsightly, as even to die for him. He then so loved, and that 
such a person, and do you now, when he has been made fair and admirable, scorn him; now he is made a 
member of Christ, and hath been made thy Master’s body? Dost thou not consider what thou art uttering, 
nor perceive what thou art venturing to do? He hath Christ as a Head, and a Table, and a Garment, and 
Life, and Light, and a Bridegroom, and He is everything to him, and dost thou dare to say, “this fellow I 
despise?” and not this only, but thousands of others along with him? Stay thee, O man, and cease from thy 
madness; get to know thy brother. Learn that these be words of unreasonableness, and frenzy, and say on 
the contrary, though he despise me ten thousand times, yet will I never stand aloof from him. In this way 


thou wilt both gain thy brother, and wilt live to the glory of God, and wilt share the good things to come. 
To which God grant that we may all attain, by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


HOMILY XXVIII 


ROM. XV. 8 


“Now I say that Jesus Christ was a minister of the circumcision for the truth of God, to confirm the 
promises made unto the fathers.” 


Again, he is speaking of Christ’s concern for us, still holding to the same topic, and showing what great 
things He hath done for us, and how “He pleased not Himself.” (Rom. xv. 3.) And besides this, there is 
another point which he makes good, that those of the Gentiles are debtors to a larger amount unto God. 
And if to a larger amount, then they ought to bear with the weak among the Jews. For since he had spoken 
very sharply to such, lest this should make these elated, he humbles their unreasonableness, by showing 
that it was by “promise made to the fathers” that they had the good things given them, while they of the 
Gentiles had them out of pity and love toward man only. And this is the reason of his saying, “And that the 
Gentiles might glorify God for his mercy.” But that what is said may be made plainer, it is well to listen 
once more to the words themselves, that you may see what Christ’s having been made “a Minister of the 
circumcision for the truth of God, to confirm the promises made unto the fathers,” means. What then is 
that which is stated? There had been a promise made to Abraham, saying, “Unto thee will I give the earth, 
and to thy seed, and in thy seed shall all the nations be blessed.” (Gen. xii. 7; xxii. 18.) But after this, they 
of the seed of Abraham all became subject to punishment. For the Law wrought wrath unto them by being 
transgressed, and thenceforward deprived them of that promise made unto the fathers. Therefore the Son 
came and wrought with the Father, in order that those promises might come true, and have their issue. 
For having fulfilled the whole Law in which He also fulfilled the circumcision, and having by it, and by the 
Cross, freed them from the curse of the transgression, He suffered not this promise to fall to the ground. 
When then he calls Him “a Minister of the circumcision,” he means this, that by having come and fulfilled 
the Law, and been circumcised, and born of the seed of Abraham, He undid the curse, stayed the anger of 
God, made also those that were to receive the promises fit for them, as being once for all freed from their 
alienation. To prevent then these accused persons from saying, How then came Christ to be circumcised 
and to keep the whole Law? he turns their argument to the opposite conclusion. For it was not that the 
Law might continue, but that He might put an end to it, and free thee from the curse thereof, and set thee 
entirely at liberty from the dominion of that Law. For it was because thou hadst transgressed the Law, that 
He fulfilled it, not that thou mightest fulfil it, but that He might confirm to thee the promises made unto 
the fathers, which the Law had caused to be suspended, by showing thee to have offended, and to be 
unworthy of the inheritance. And so thou also art saved by grace, since thou wast cast off. Do not thou 
then bicker, nor perversely cling to the Law at this unsuitable time, since it would have cast thee also out 
of the promise, unless Christ had suffered so many things for thee. And He did suffer these, not because 
thou wast deserving of salvation, but that God might be true. And then that this might not puff up him of 
the Gentiles, he says. 


Ver. 9. “And that the Gentiles might glorify God for His mercy.” 


But what he means is this. Those of the Jews would have had promises, even though they were unworthy. 
But thou hadst not this even, but wast saved from love towards man alone, even if, to put it at the lowest, 
they too would not have been the better for the promises, unless Christ had come. But yet that he might 
amalgamate (or temper, kerase) them and not allow them to rise up against the weak, he makes mention 
of the promises. But of these he says that it was by mercy alone that they were saved. Hence they are the 
most bound to glorify God. And a glory it is to God that they be blended together, be united, praise with 
one mind, bear the weaker, neglect not the member that is broken off. Then he adds testimonies, in which 
he shows that the man of the Jews ought to blend himself with those of the Gentiles; and so he says, “As it 
is written, For this cause I will confess to Thee among the Gentiles, O Lord, and will sing unto Thy Name.” 
(Ps. xviii. 46.) 


Ver. 10-12. “And, rejoice, ye Gentiles, with His people. And, Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles” (Deut. xxxii. 
43); “and let all people laud Him.” (Ps. cxvii. 1.) “And, There shall be a root of Jesse, and He that shall rise 
to reign over the Gentiles, in Him shall the Gentiles trust.” (Is. xi. 1, 10.) 


Now all these quotations he has given to show that we ought to be united, and to glorify God; and also, to 
humble the Jew, that he may not lift himself up over these, since all the prophets called these, as well as to 
persuade the man of the Gentiles to be lowly, by showing him that he had a larger grace to answer for. 
Then he concludes his argument with a prayer again. 


Ver. 13. “Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that ye may abound in hope, 
through the power of the Holy Ghost.” 


That is, that ye may get clear of that heartlessness (athumias) towards one another, and may never be cast 
down by temptations. And this will be by your abounding in hope. Now this is the cause of all good things, 
and it comes from the Holy Ghost. But it is not simply from the Spirit, but on condition of our contributing 


our part also. This is why he says, “in believing.” For this is the way for you to be filled with joy, if ye 
believe, if ye hope. Yet he does not say if ye hope, but, “if ye abound in hope,” so as not to find comfort in 
troubles only, but even to have joy through the abundance of faith and hope. And in this way, ye will also 
draw the Spirit to you. In this way, when He is come ye will continually keep to all good things. For just as 
food maintaineth our life, and by this ruleth the body, so if we have good works, we shall have the Spirit; 
and if we have the Spirit, we shall also have good works. As also, on the other hand, if we have no works, 
the Spirit flieth away. But if we be deserted by the Spirit, we shall also halt in our works. For when this 
hath gone, the unclean one cometh: this is plain from Saul. For what if he doth not choke us as he did him, 
still he strangles us in some other way by wicked works. We have need then of the harp of David, that we 
may charm our souls with the divine songs, both these, and those from good actions. Since if we do the 
one only, and while we listen to the charm, war with the charmer by our actions, as he did of old (1 Sam. 
xix. 10); the remedy will even turn to judgment to us, and the madness become the more furious. For 
before we heard, the wicked demon was afraid lest we should hear it and recover. But when after hearing 
it even, we continue the same as we were, this is the very thing to rid him of his fear. Let us sing then the 
Psalm of good deeds, that we may cast out the sin that is worse than the demon. For a demon certainly 
will not deprive us of heaven, but doth in some cases even work with the sober-minded. But sin will 
assuredly cast us out. For this is a demon we willingly receive, a self-chosen madness. Wherefore also it 
hath none to pity it or to pardon it. Let us then sing charms over a soul in this plight, as well from the 
other Scriptures, as also from the blessed David. And let the mouth sing, and the mind be instructed. Even 
this is no small thing. For if we once teach the tongue to sing, the soul will be ashamed to be devising the 
opposite of what this singeth. Nor is this the only good thing that we shall gain, for we shall also come to 
know many things which are our interest. For he discourseth to thee both of things present, and things to 
come, and of things seen, and of the invisible Creation. And if thou wouldest learn about the Heaven, 
whether it abideth as it is or shall be changed, he gives thee a clear answer, and will say, “The heavens 
shall wax old as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, O God, and they shall be 
changed.” (Ps. cii. 26.) And if thou wishest to hear of the form of them again, thou shalt hear, “That 
spreadeth forth the Heaven like a curtain” (derrin). And if thou be minded to know further about the back 
of them, he will tell thee again, “that covereth His upper chambers with waters.” (Ps. civ. 2, 3.) And even 
here he does not pause, but will likewise discourse with thee on the breadth and height, and show thee 
that these are of equal measure. For, “As far as the east,” he says, “is from the west, so far hath He set our 
iniquities from us. Like as the heaven’s height above the earth, so is the Lord’s mercy upon them that fear 
Him.” (ib. ciii. 12, 11.) But if thou wouldest busy thyself with the foundation of the earth, even this he will 
not hide from thee, but thou shalt hear him singing and saying, “He hath founded it upon the seas.” (ib. 
xxiv. 2.) And if of earthquakes thou art desirous to know, whence they come, he will free thee from this 
difficulty also, by saying, “That looketh upon the earth, and maketh it tremble.” (ib. civ. 32.) And if thou 
enquire the use of the night, this too mayest thou learn, and know from him. For “therein all the beasts of 
the forest do move.” (ib. 20.) And in what way the mountains are for use, he will tell thee, “The high 
mountains are for the stags.” And why there are rocks, “The rocks are a refuge for the porcupines.” (ib. 
18.) Why are there trees yielding no fruit? learn from him, for “there the sparrows build their nests.” (ib. 
17.) Why are there fountains in the wildernesses? hear, “that by them the fowls of the heaven dwell, and 
the wild beasts.” (ib. 12.) Why is there wine? not that thou mayest drink only (for water is of a nature to 
suffice for this), but that thou mayest be gladdened also, “For wine maketh glad the heart of man.” (ib. 
15.) And by knowing this you will know how far the use of wine is allowable. Whence are the fowls and the 
wild beasts nourished? thou wilt hear from his words, “All these wait upon Thee, to give them their meat 
in due season.” (ib. 27.) If thou sayest, For what purpose are the cattle? he will answer thee, that these 
also are for thee, “That causeth the grass,” he says, “to grow for the cattle, and the green herb for the 
service (or retinue)of men.” (ib. 14.) What is the use of the moon? hear him saying, “He made the moon 
for seasons.” (Ps. civ. 19.) And that all things seen and those not seen are made, is a thing that he has also 
clearly taught us by saying, “Himself spake, and they were made, He commanded, and they were 
created.” (ib. xxxiii. 9.) And that there is an end of death, this he also teaches when he says, “God shall 
deliver my soul from the hand of hell when He shall receive me.” (ib. xlix. 15.) Whence was our body 
made? he also tells us; “He remembereth that we are dust” (ib. ciii. 14); and again, whither goeth it away? 
“Tt shall return to its dust.” (ib. civ. 29.) Why was this universe made? For thee: “For thou crownest him 
with glory and honor, and settest him over the works of Thy hands.” (ib. viii. 5, 6.) Have we men any 
community with the Angels? This he also tells us, saying as follows, “Thou hast made him a little lower 
than the Angels.” Of the love of God, “Like as a father pitieth his own children, even so is the Lord 
merciful to them that fear Him.” (ib. ciii. 13.) And of the things that are to meet us after our present life, 
and of that undisturbed condition, he teacheth, “Return unto thy rest, O my soul.” (ib. cxvi. 7.) Why the 
Heaven is so great, this he will also say. For it is because “the heavens declare the glory of God.” (ib. xix. 
1.) Why day and night were made,—not that they may shine and give us rest only, but also that they may 
instruct us. “For there are no speeches nor words, the sounds of which (i.e. day and night) are not heard.” 
(ib. 3.) How the sea lies round about the earth, this too thou wilt learn from hence. “The deep as a 
garment is the envelopment thereof.” For so the Hebrew has it. 


But having a sample in what I have mentioned, ye will have a notion of all the rest besides, the things 
about Christ, about the resurrection, about the life to come, about the resting, about punishment, about 
moral matters, all that concerns doctrines, and you will find the book filled with countless blessings. And 
if you fall into temptations, you will gain much comfort from hence. If you fall into sins even, you will find 
countless remedies stored up here, or if into poverty or tribulation, you will see many havens. And if thou 


be righteous thou wilt gain much security hence, and if a sinner much relief. For if thou be just and art ill- 
treated, thou wilt hear him say, “For Thy sake are we killed all the day long, we are counted as sheep for 
the slaughter.” (Ps. xliv. 22.) “All these things have come upon us, and yet have we not forgotten Thee.” 
(ib. 17.) And if thy well-doings make thee high, thou wilt hear him say, “Enter not into judgment with Thy 
servant, for in Thy sight shall no man living be justified” (ib. cxliii. 2), and thou wilt be straightway made 
lowly. And if thou be a sinner, and hast despaired of thyself, thou wilt hear him continually singing, “To- 
day, if ye will hear His voice, harden not your hearts, as in the provocation” (ib. xcv. 7, 8), and thou wilt be 
stayed up speedily. And if thou have a crown even on thy head, and art high-minded, thou wilt learn that 
“a king is not saved by a great host, neither shall a giant be saved by the greatness of his might” (ib. 
xxxiii. 16): and thou wilt find thyself able to be reasonable. If thou be rich, and in reputation, again thou 
wilt hear him singing, “Woe to them that trust in their own might, and boast themselves in the multitude 
of their riches,” (ib. xlix. 6.) And, “As for man, his days are as grass” (ib. ciii. 15), And “His glory shall not 
go down with him, after him” (ib. xlix. 17): and thou wilt not think any of the things upon the earth are 
great. For when what is more splendid than all, even glory and power, is so worthless, what else of things 
on earth is worth accounting of? But art thou in despondency? Hear him saying, “Why art thou so 
sorrowful, O my soul, and why dost thou so disturb me? Trust in God, for I will confess unto Him.” (ib. xlii. 
5.) Or dost thou see men in honor who deserve it not? “Fret not thyself at them that do wickedly. For as 
the grass shall they be dried up, and as the green herb shall they soon fall away.” (ib. xxxvii. 1, 2) Dost 
thou see both righteous and sinners punished? be told that the cause is not the same. For “many” he says, 
“are the plagues of sinners.” (ib. xxxii. 10.) But in the case of the righteous, he does not say plagues, but, 
“Many are the troubles of the righteous, but the Lord delivereth them out of them all.” (ib. xxxiv. 19.) And 
again, “The death of the sinner is evil.” (ib. 21.) And, “Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His 
saints.” (ib. cxvi. 15.) These things do thou say continually: by these be instructed. For every single word 
of this has in it an indiscoverable ocean of meaning. For we have been just running over them only: but if 
you were minded to give these passages accurate investigation, you will see the riches to be great. But at 
present it is possible even by what I have given, to get cleared of the passions that lie on you. For since he 
forbids our envying, or being grieved, or despondent out of season, or thinking that riches are anything, 
or tribulation, or poverty, or fancying life itself to be anything, he frees thee from all passions. So for this 
let us give thanks to God, and let us have our treasure always in hand, “that by patience and comfort of 
the Scriptures we may have hope” (Rom. xv. 4), and enjoy the good things to come. Which God grant that 
we may all attain, by the grace and love toward man of our Lord Jesus Christ. By Whom and with Whom, 
etc. 


HOMILY XXIX 


ROM. XV. 14 


“And I myself also am persuaded of you, my brethren, that ye also are full of goodness, filled with all 
knowledge, able also to admonish one another.” (So most: S. Chrys. “others.”) 


He had said, “Inasmuch as I am the Apostle of the Gentiles, I magnify mine office.” (Rom. xi. 13.) He had 
said, “Take heed lest He also spare not thee.” (ib. 21.) He had said, “Be not wise in your own conceits” (ib. 
xii. 16); and again, “Why dost thou judge thy brother?” (ib. xiv. 10) And, “Who art thou that judgest 
another man’s servant?” (ib. 4.) And several other like things besides. Since then he had often made his 
language somewhat harsh, he now speaks kindly (therapeuei). And what he said in the beginning, that he 
doth in the end also. At the beginning he said, “I thank my God for you all, that your faith is spoken of 
throughout the whole world.” (ib. i. 8.) But here he says, “I am persuaded that ye also are full of goodness, 
being able also to admonish others;” and this is more than the former. And he does not say, I have heard, 
but, “I am persuaded,” and have no need to hear, from others. And, “I myself,” that is, I that rebuke, that 
accuse you. That “ye are full of goodness,” this applies to the exhortation lately given. As if he said, It was 
not as if you were cruel, or haters of your brethren, that I gave you that exhortation, to receive, and not to 
neglect, and not to destroy “the work of God.” For I am aware that “ye are full of goodness.” But he seems 
to me here to be calling their virtue perfect. And he does not say ye have, but “ye are full of.” And the 
sequel is with the same intensitives: “filled with all knowledge.” For suppose they had been affectionate, 
but yet did not know how to treat those they loved properly. This was why he added, “all knowledge. Able 
to admonish others,” not to learn only, but also to teach. 


Ver. 15. “Nevertheless, I have written the more boldly unto you in some sort.” 


Observe the lowly-mindedness of Paul, observe his wisdom, how he gave a deep cut in the former part, 
and then when he had succeeded in what he wished, how he uses much kindliness next. For even without 
what he has said, this very confession of his having been bold were enough to unstring their vehemency. 
And this he does in writing to the Hebrews also, speaking as follows, “But, beloved, Iam persuaded better 
things of you, and things which belong unto salvation, though we thus speak.” (Heb. vi. 9.) And to the 
Corinthians again, “Now I praise you, brethren, that ye remember me in all things, and keep the 
ordinances, as I delivered them to you.” (1 Cor. xi. 2.) And in writing to the Galatians he says, “I have 
confidence in you, that ye will be none otherwise minded.” (Gal. v. 10.) And in all parts of his Epistles one 
may find this to be frequently observed. But here even in a greater degree. For they were in a higher 
rank, and there was need to bring down their fastidious spirit, not by astringents only, but by laxatives 


also. For he does this in different ways. Wherefore he says in this place too, “I have written the more 
boldly unto you,” and with this even he is not satisfied, but has added, “in some sort,” that is, gently; and 
even here he does not pause, but what does he say? “As putting you in mind.” And he does not say as 
teaching, nor simply putting in mind, (anamimneskon) but he uses a word (epanamimneskon) which 
means putting you in mind in a quiet way. Observe the end falling in with the introduction. For as in that 
passage he said, “that your faith is made known in all the world.” (Rom. i. 8.) So in the end of the Epistle 
also, “For your obedience hath reached unto all.” (ib. xvi. 19.) And as in the beginning he wrote, “For I 
long to see you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual gift, to the end that ye may be established; that 
is, that I may be comforted together with you” (ib. i. 11, 12); so here also he said, “As putting you in 
mind.” And having come down from the seat of the master, both there and here, he speaks to them as 
brethren and friends of equal rank. And this is quite a Teacher’s duty, to give his address that variety 
which is profitable to the hearers. See then how after saying, “I have written the more boldly,” and, “in 
some sort,” and, “as putting you in mind,” he was not satisfied even with these, but making his language 
still more lowly, he proceeds: 


“Because of the grace that is given me of God.” As he said at the beginning, “I am a debtor.” (Rom. i. 14.) 
As if he had said, I have not snatched at the honor for myself, neither was I first to leap forward to it, but 
God commanded this, and this too according unto grace, not as if He had separated me for this office 
because I deserved it. Do not ye then be exasperated, since it is not I that raise myself up, but it is God 
that enjoins it. And as he there says, “whom I serve in the Gospel of His Son” (ib. 9), so also here, after 
saying, “because of the grace given unto me by God,” he adds, 


Ver. 16. “That I should be the minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, ministering (hierourghounta) the 
Gospel of God.” 


For after his abundant proof of his statements, he draws his discourse to a more lofty tone, not speaking 
of mere service, as in the beginning, but of service and priestly ministering (leitourgian kai ierourgian). 
For to me this is a priesthood, this preaching and declaring. This is the sacrifice I bring. Now no one will 
find fault with a priest, for being anxious to offer the sacrifice without blemish. And he says this at once to 
elevate (pterhon) their thoughts, and show them that they are a sacrifice, and in apology for his own part 
in the matter, because he was appointed to this office. For my knife, he says, is the Gospel, the word of the 
preaching. And the cause is not that I may be glorified, not that I may appear conspicuous, but that the 
“offering up (prosphora) of the Gentiles may be acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost.” 


That is, that the souls of those that are taught by me, may be accepted. For it was not so much to honor 
me, that God led me to this pitch, as out of a concern for you. And how are they to become acceptable? In 
the Holy Ghost. For there is need not only of faith, but also of a spiritual way of life, that we may keep the 
Spirit that was given once for all. For it is not wood and fire, nor altar and knife, but the Spirit that is all in 
us. For this cause, I take all means to prevent that Fire from being extinguished, as I have been also 
enjoined to do. Why then do you speak to those that need it not? This is just the reason why I do not teach 
you, but put you in mind, he replies. As the priest stands by stirring up the fire, so I do, rousing up your 
ready-mindedness. And observe, he does not say, “that the offering up of” you “may be” etc. but “of the 
Gentiles.” But when he says of the Gentiles, he means the whole world, the land, and the whole sea, to 
take down their haughtiness, that they might not disdain to have him for a teacher, who was putting 
himself forth (teinomenon) to the very end of the world. As he said in the beginning, “as among the other 
Gentiles also, Iam a debtor to Greeks, and also to barbarians, to wise, and to foolish.” (Rom. i. 13, 14, see 
p. 347.) 


Ver. 17. “I have therefore whereof I may glory, through Jesus Christ, in those things which pertain to God.” 


Inasmuch as he had humbled himself exceedingly, he again raised his style, doing this also for their sakes, 
lest he should seem to become readily an object of contempt. And while he raises himself, he remembers 
his own proper temper, and says, “I have therefore whereof to glory.” I glory, he means, not in myself, not 
in our zeal, but in the “grace of God.” 


Ver. 18. “For I will not dare to speak of any of those things which Christ hath not wrought by me, to make 
Gentiles obedient by word and deed, through mighty signs and wonders, by the power of the Spirit of 
God.” 


And none, he means, can say that my words are a mere boast. For of this priestly ministry of mine, the 
signs that I have, and the proofs of the appointment too, are many. Not the long garment (poderes) and 
the bells as they of old, nor the mitre and the turban (kidaris), but signs and wonders, far more awful than 
these. Nor can it be said that I have been entrusted indeed with the charge, but yet have not executed it. 
Or rather, it is not I that have executed, but Christ. Wherefore also it is in Him that I boast, not about 
common things, but about spiritual. And this is the force of, “in things which pertain to God.” For that I 
have accomplished the purpose for which I was sent, and that my words are not mere boast, the miracles, 
and the obedience of the Gentiles show. “For I will not dare to speak of any of those things which Christ 
hath not wrought by me, to make the Gentiles obedient by word and deed, through signs and wonders, by 
the power of the Spirit of God.” See how violently he tries to show that the whole is God’s doing, and 
nothing his own. For whether I speak anything, or do anything, or work miracles, He doth all of them, the 


Holy Spirit all. And this he says to show the dignity of the Holy Spirit also. See how these things are more 
wondrous and more awful than those of old, the sacrifice, the offering, the symbols. For when he says, “in 
word and deed, through mighty signs and wonders,” he means this, the doctrine, the system 
(philosophian) relating to the Kingdom, the exhibition of actions and conversation, the dead that were 
raised, the devils that were cast out, and the blind that were healed, and the lame that leaped, and the 
other marvellous acts, all whereof the Holy Spirit wrought in us. Then the proof of these things (since all 
this is yet but an assertion) is the multitude of the disciples. Wherefore he adds, “So that from Jerusalem, 
and round about unto Illyricum, I have fully preached the Gospel of Christ.” Count up then cities, and 
places, and nations, and peoples, not those under the Romans only, but those also under barbarians. For I 
would not have you go the whole way through Phoenicia, and Syria, and the Cilicians, and Cappadocians, 
but reckon up also the parts behind, the country of the Saracens, and Persians, and Armenians, and that 
of the other savage nations. For this is why he said, “round about,” that you might not only go through the 
direct high road, but that you should run over the whole, even the southern part of Asia in your mind. And 
as he ran over miracles thick as snow, in a single word, by saying, “through mighty signs and wonders,” so 
he has comprehended again endless cities, and nations, and peoples, and places, in this one word “round 
about.” For he was far removed from all boasting. And this, he said on their account, so that they should 
not be conceited about themselves. And at the beginning he said, that “I might have some fruit amongst 
you also, even as among other Gentiles.” But here he states the compulsion of his priesthood. For as he 
had spoken in a sharper tone, he shows also by it his power more clearly. This is why he there only says, 
“even as among other Gentiles.” But here he insists on the topic fully, so that the conceit may be pruned 
away on all grounds. And he does not merely say, preached the Gospel, but “have fully preached the 
Gospel of Christ.” 


Ver. 20. “Yea, so have I strived to preach the Gospel, not where Christ was named.” 


See here another preeminence; that he had not only preached the Gospel to so many, and persuaded 
them, but he did not even go to those who had become disciples. So far was he from thrusting himself 
upon other men’s disciples, and from doing this for glory’s sake, that he even made it a point to teach 
those who had not heard. For neither does he say where they were not persuaded, but “where Christ was 
not even named,” which is more. And what was the reason why he had this ambition? “Lest I should 
build,” he says, “upon another man’s foundation.” 


This he says to show himself a stranger to vanity, and to instruct them that it was not from any love of 
glory, or of honor from them, that he came to write, but as fulfilling his ministry, as perfecting his priestly 
duty, as loving their salvation. But he calls the foundation of the Apostles “another man’s,” not in regard 
to the quality of the person, or the nature of preaching, but in regard to the question of reward. For it was 
not that the preaching was that of another man, but so far as it went to another man’s reward. For the 
reward of the labors of others was, to this man, another man’s. Then he shows that a prophecy was 
fulfilled also saying, 


Ver. 21. “As it is written, To whom He was not spoken of, they shall see, and they that have not heard shall 
understand.” (Is. iii. 15 [LXX].) 


You see he runs to where the labor is more, the toil greater. 
Ver. 22. “For which cause also I have been much hindered from coming to you.” 


Observe again, how he makes the end of the like texture with the introduction. For while he was quite at 
the beginning of the Epistle, he said, “Oftentimes I purpose to come unto you, but was let hitherto.” (Rom. 
i. 13.) But here he gives the cause also by which he was let, and that not once, but twice even, aye, and 
many times. For as he says there, “oftentimes I purposed to come to you,” so here too, “I have been much 
(or often, ta polla) hindered from coming to you.” Now it is a thing which proves a very strong desire, that 
he attempted it so often. 


Ver. 23. “But now having no more place in these parts.” 


See how he shows that it was not from any coveting of glory from them, that he both wrote and was also 
coming. “And having a great desire to come to you these many years,” 


Ver. 24. “Whensoever I take my journey into Spain, I trust to see you in my journey; and to be brought on 
my way thitherward by you, if first I be somewhat filled with your company,” 


For that he might not seem to be holding them very cheap, by saying, Since I have not anything to do, 
therefore I am coming to you, he again touches on the point of love by saying, “I have a great desire, 
these many years, to come unto you.” For the reason why I desire to come, is not because I am 
disengaged, but that I may give birth to that desire wherewith I am travailing so long. Then that this again 
should not puff them up, consider how he lowers them by saying, “Whensoever I take my journey into 
Spain, I trust to see you in my journey.” For this was why he stated this, that they should not be high- 
minded. For what he wants is to show his love, and at the same time to prevent them from being dainty. 
And so he places this close on the other, and uses things confirmative of either alternately. For this reason 


again that they might not say, Do you make us a by-object of your journey? he adds, “and to be brought on 
my way thitherward by you: that is, that you may be my witnesses that it is not through any slight of you, 
but by force of necessity, that I run by you. But as this is still distressing, he heals it over more carefully, 
by saying, “If I be first somewhat filled with your company.” For by his saying, “in my journey,” he shows 
that he did not covet their good opinion. But by saying “be filled,” that he was eager for their love, and not 
only was eager for it, but exceedingly so; and this is why he does not say “be filled,” but be “somewhat” 
so. That is, no length of time can fill me or create in me a satiety of your company. See how he shows his 
love, when even though in haste he doth not rise up until he be filled. And this is a sign of his great 
affectionateness, that he uses his words in so warm a way. For he does not say even I will see, but “shall 
be filled,” imitating thus the language of parents. And at the beginning he said, “that I might have some 
fruit.” (Rom. i. 13.) But here that I may be “filled.” And both these are like a person who is drawing others 
to him. For the one was a very great commendation of them, if they were likely to yield him fruit from 
their obedience; and the other, a genuine proof of his own friendship. And in writing to the Corinthians he 
thus says, “That ye may bring me on my journey whithersoever I go” (1 Cor. xvi. 6), so in all ways 
exhibiting an unrivalled love to his disciples. And so at the beginning of all his Epistles it is with this he 
starts, and at the end in this he concludes again. For as an indulgent father doth an only and true born 
son, so did he love all the faithful. Whence it was that he said, “Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is 
offended, and I burn not?” (2 Cor. xi. 29.) 


For before everything else this is what the teacher ought to have. Wherefore also to Peter Christ saith, “If 
thou lovest Me, feed My sheep.” John xxi. 16.) For he who loveth Christ loveth also His flock. And Moses 
too did He then set over the people of the Jews, when he had shown a kindly feeling towards them. And 
David in this way came to be king, having been first seen to be affectionately-minded towards them; so 
much indeed, though yet young, did he grieve for the people, as to risk his life for them, when he killed 
that barbarian. But if he said, “What shall be done to the man that killeth this Philistine?” (1 Sam. xix. 5; 
ib. xvii. 26) he said it not in order to demand a reward, but out of a wish to have confidence placed in 
himself, and to have the battle with him delivered to his charge. And therefore, when he came to the king 
after the victory, he said nothing of these things. And Samuel too was very affectionate; whence it was 
that he said, “But God forbid that I should sin in ceasing to pray unto the Lord for you.” (1 Sam. xii. 23.) In 
like way Paul also, or rather not in like way, but even in a far greater degree, burned towards all his 
subjects (thon archomenon). Wherefore he made his disciples of such affection towards himself, that he 
said, “If were possible, ye would have pulled out your eyes and given them to me.” (Gal. iv. 15.) On this 
ground too it is, that God charges the teachers of the Jews above all things with this, saying, “Oh 
shepherds of Israel, do shepherds feed themselves? do they not feed the flock?” (Ezek. xxxiv. 2, 3.) But 
they did the reverse. For he says, “Ye eat the milk, and clothe you with the wool, and ye kill them that are 
fed, but ye feed not the flock.” And Christ, in bringing out the rule for the fittest Pastor, said, “The good 
shepherd layeth down his life for his sheep.” (John x. 11.) This David did also, both on sundry other 
occasions, and also when that fearful wrath from above came down upon the whole people. For while all 
were being slain he said, “I the shepherd have sinned, I the shepherd have done amiss, and these the 
flock what have they done?” (2 Sam. xxiv. 17.) And so in the choice of those punishments also, he chose 
not famine, nor flight before enemies, but the pestilence sent by God, whereby he hoped to place all the 
others in safety, but that he should himself in preference to all the rest be carried off. But since this was 
not so, he bewails, and says, “On me be Thy Hand:” or if this be not enough, “on my father’s house” also. 
“For I,” he says, “the shepherd have sinned.” As though he had said, that if they also sinned, I was the 
person who should suffer the vengeance, as I corrected them not. But since the sin is mine also, it is I who 
deserve to suffer the vengeance. For wishing to increase the crime he used the name of “Shepherd.” Thus 
then he stayed the wrath, thus he got the sentence revoked! So great is the power of confession. “For the 
righteous is his own accuser first.” So great is the concern and sympathy of a good Pastor. For his bowels 
were writhed at their falling, as when one’s own children are killed. And on this ground he begged that 
the wrath might come upon himself. And in the beginning of the slaughter he would have done this, unless 
he had seen it advancing and expected that it would come to himself. When therefore he saw that this did 
not happen, but that the calamity was raging among them, he no longer forebore, but was touched more 
than for Amnon his first-born. For then he did not ask for death, but now he begs to fall in preference to 
the others. Such ought a ruler to be and to grieve rather at the calamities of others than his own. Some 
such thing he suffered in his son’s case likewise, that you might see that he did not love his son more than 
his subjects, and yet the youth was unchaste, and an ill-user of his father (patraloias), and still he said, 
“Would that I might have died for thee!” (2 Sam. xviii. 33.) What sayest thou, thou blessed one, thou 
meekest of all men? Thy son was set upon killing thee, and compassed thee about with ills unnumbered. 
And when he had been removed, and the trophy was raised, dost thou then pray to be slain? Yea, he says, 
for it is not for me that the army has been victorious, but Iam warred against more violently than before, 
and my bowels are now more torn than before. These however were all thoughtful for those committed to 
their charge, but the blessed Abraham concerned himself much even for those that were not entrusted to 
him, and so much so as even to throw himself amongst alarming dangers. For when he did what he did, 
not for his nephew only, but for the people of Sodom also, he did not leave driving those Persians before 
him until he had set them all free: and yet he might have departed after he had taken him, yet he did not 
choose it. For he had the like concern for all, and this he showed likewise by his subsequent conduct. 
When then it was not a host of barbarians that was on the point of laying siege to them, but the wrath of 
God that was plucking their cities up from the foundations, and it was no longer the time for arms, and 
battle, and array, but for supplication; so great was the zeal he showed for them, as, if he himself had 


been on the point of perishing. For this reason he comes once, twice, thrice, aye and many times to God, 
and finds a refuge (i.e. an excuse) in his nature by saying, “I am dust and ashes” (Gen. xviii. 27): and since 
he saw that they were traitors to themselves, he begs that they may be saved for others. Wherefore also 
God said, “I will hide not from Abraham My servant that thing which I am about to do” (ib. 17), that we 
might learn how loving to man the righteous is. And he would not have left off beseeching, unless God had 
left off first (so he takes v. 33). And he seems indeed to be praying for the just, but is doing the whole for 
them. For the souls of the Saints are very gentle and, loving unto man, both in regard to their own, and to 
strangers. And even to the unreasoning creatures they extend their gentleness. Wherefore also a certain 
wise man said, “The righteous pitieth the souls of his cattle.” But if he doth those of cattle, how much 
more those of men. But since I have mentioned cattle, let us just consider the shepherds of the sheep who 
are in the Cappadocian land, and what they suffer in kind and degree in their guardianship of unreasoning 
creatures. They often stay for three days together buried down under the snows. And those in Libya are 
said to undergo no less hardships than these, ranging about for whole months through that wilderness, 
dreary as it is, and filled with the direst wild beasts (theria may include serpents). Now if for 
unreasonable things there be so much zeal, what defense are we to set up, who are entrusted with 
reasonable souls, and yet slumber on in this deep sleep? For is it right to be at rest, and in quiet, and not 
to be running about everywhere, and giving one’s self up to endless deaths in behalf of these sheep? Or 
know ye not the dignity of this flock? Was it not for this that thy Master took endless pains, and 
afterwards poured forth His blood? And dost thou seek for rest? Now what can be worse than these 
Shepherds? Dost thou not perceive, that there stand round about these sheep wolves much more fierce 
and savage than those of this world? Dost thou not think with thyself, what a soul he ought to have who is 
to take in hand this office? Now men that lead the populace, if they have but common matters to 
deliberate on, add days to nights in watching. And we that are struggling in heaven’s behalf sleep even in 
the daytime. And who is now to deliver us from the punishment for these things? For if the body were to 
be cut in pieces, if to undergo ten thousand deaths, ought one not to run to it as to a feast? And let not the 
shepherds only, but the sheep also hear this; that they may make the shepherds the more active minded, 
that they may the more encourage their good-will: I do not mean by anything else but by yielding all 
compliance and obedience. Thus Paul also bade them, saying, “Obey them which have the rule over you, 
and submit yourselves: for they watch for your souls as they that must give account.” (Heb. xiii. 17.) And 
when he says, “watch,” he means thousands of labors, cares and dangers. For the good Shepherd, who is 
such as Christ wisheth for, is contending, before countless witnesses. For He died once for him; but this 
man ten thousand times for the flock, if, that is, he be such a shepherd as he ought to be; for such an one 
can die every day. (See on Rom. viii. 36. p. 456.) And therefore do ye, as being acquainted with what the 
labor is, cooeperate with them, with prayers, with zeal, with readiness, with affection, that both we may 
have to boast of you, and you of us. For on this ground He entrusted this to the chief of the Apostles, who 
also loved Him more than the rest; after first asking him if He was loved by him, that thou mayest learn 
that this before other things, is held as a proof of love to Him. For this requireth a vigorous soul. This I 
have said of the best shepherds; not of myself and those of our days, but of any one that may be such as 
Paul was, such as Peter, such as Moses. These then let us imitate, both the rulers of us and the ruled. For 
the ruled may be in the place of a shepherd to his family, to his friends, to his servants, to his wife, to his 
children: and if we so order our affairs we shall attain to all manner of good things. Which God grant that 
we may all attain unto, by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


HOMILY Xxx 


ROM. XV. 25-27 


“But now I go unto Jerusalem to minister unto the saints. For it has pleased them of Macedonia and 
Achaia to make a certain contribution for the poor saints which are at Jerusalem. It hath pleased them 
verily, and their debtors they are.” 


Since he had said that I have no longer “more place in these parts,” and, “I have a great desire, these 
many years, to come unto you,” but he still intended to delay; lest it should be thought that he was making 
a jest of them, he mentions the cause also why he still puts it off, and he says, that “I am going unto 
Jerusalem,” and is apparently giving the excuse for the delay. But by means of this he also makes good 
another object, which is the exhorting of them to alms, and making them more in earnest about it. Since if 
he had not been minded to effect this, it had sufficed to say, “I am going unto Jerusalem.” But now he adds 
the reason of his journey. “For I go,” says he, “to minister to the saints.” And he dwells over the subject, 
and enters into reasonings, and says that they “are debtors,” and that, “if the Gentiles have been made 
partakers of their spiritual things, their duty is also to minister unto them in carnal things,” that they 
might learn to imitate these. Wherefore also there is much reason to admire his wisdom for devising this 
way of giving the advice. For they were more likely to bear it in this way than if he had said it in the form 
of exhortation; as then he would have seemed to be insulting them, if, with a view to incite them, he had 
brought before them Corinthians and Macedonians. Indeed, this is the ground on which he does incite the 
others as follows, saying, “Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the grace of God bestowed on the 
Churches in Macedonia.” (2 Cor. viii. 1.) And again he incites the Macedonians by these. “For your zeal,” 
he says, “hath provoked very many.” (ib. ix. 2.) And by the Galatians in like manner he does this, as when 
he says, “As I have given order to the Churches of Galatia, even so do ye.” (1 Cor. xvi. 1.) But in the case of 
the Romans he does not do so, but in a more covert way. And he does this also in regard to the preaching, 


as when he says, “What? came the word of God out from you? or came it unto you only?” (ib. xiv. 36.) For 
there is nothing so powerful as emulation. And so he often employs it. For elsewhere too he says,” “And so 
ordain I in all the Churches;” (ib. vii. 17); and again, “As I teach everywhere in every Church.” (ib. iv. 17.) 
And to the Colossians he says, “that the Gospel increaseth and bringeth forth fruit in all the world.” (Col. 
i. 6.) This then he does here also in the case of alms. And consider what dignity there is in his expressions. 
For he does not say, I go to carry alms, but “to minister” (diakonhon). But if Paul ministers, just consider 
how great a thing is doing, when the Teacher of the world undertakes to be the bearer, and when on the 
point of travelling to Rome, and so greatly desiring them too, he yet prefers this to that. “For it hath 
pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia,” that is, it meets their approbation, their desire. “A certain 
contribution.” And, he does not say alms, but “contribution” (koinonian). And the “certain” is not used 
without a meaning, but to prevent his seeming to reproach these. And he does not say the poor, merely, 
but the “poor saints,” so making his recommendation twofold, both that from their virtue and that from 
their poverty. And even with this alone he was not satisfied, but he adds, “they are their debtors.” Then he 
shows how they are debtors. For if, he says, “the Gentiles have been made partakers of their spiritual 
things, their debt (A.V. duty) is also to minister unto them in carnal things.” But what he means is this. It 
was for their sakes that Christ came. To them it was that all the promises were made, to them of the Jews. 
Of them Christ came. (Wherefore also it said, “Salvation is of the Jews.”) (John iv. 22.) From them were the 
Apostles, from them the Prophets, from them all good things. In all these things then the world was made 
a partaker. If then, he says, ye have been made partakers in that which is greater, and when it was for 
them that the banquet was prepared, ye have been brought in to enjoy the feast that was spread (Matt. 
xxii. 9), according to the Parable of the Gospel, ye are debtors also to share your carnal things with them, 
and to impart to them. But he does not say to share, but “to minister” (leitourghesai), so ranking them 
with ministers (diakonon), and those that pay the tribute to kings. And he does not say in your carnal 
things, as he did in “their spiritual things.” For the spiritual things were theirs. But the carnal belonged 
not to these alone, but were the common property of all. For he bade money to be held to belong to all, 
not to those who were its possessors only. 


Ver. 28. “When therefore I have performed this, and have sealed unto them this fruit.” 


That is, when I have laid it up as it were in the royal treasuries, as in a place secure from robbers and 
danger. And he does not say alms, but “fruit” again, to show that those who gave it were gainers by it. “I 
will come by you into Spain.” He again mentions Spain to show his forwardness (aoknon) and warmth 
towards them. 


Ver. 29. “And I am sure that, when I come unto you, I shall come in the fulness of the blessing of the 
Gospel of Christ.” 


What is the force of, “In the fulness of the blessing?” Either he speaks of alms (Gr. money), or generally of 
good deeds. For blessing is a name he very commonly gives to alms. As when he says, “As a blessing and 
not as covetousness.” (2 Cor. ix. 5.) And it was customary of old for the thing to be so called. But as he has 
here added “of the Gospel,” on this ground we assert that he speaks not of money only, but of all other 
things. As if he had said, I know that when I come I shall find you with the honor and freshness of all good 
deeds about you, and worthy of countless praises in the Gospel. And this is a very striking mode of advice, 
I mean this way of forestalling their attention by encomiums. For when he entreats them in the way of 
advice, this is the mode of setting them right that he adopts. 


Ver. 30. “Now I beseech you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the love of the Spirit.” 


Here he again puts forward Christ and the Spirit, and makes no mention whatever of the Father. And I say 
this, that when you find him mentioning the Father and the Son, or the Father only, you may not despise 
either the Son or the Spirit. And he does not say the Spirit, but “the love of the Spirit.” For as Christ loved 
the world, and as the Father doth, so doth the Spirit also. And what is it that thou beseechest us, let me 
hear? “To strive together with me in your prayers to God for me,” 


Ver. 31. “That I may be delivered from them that do not believe in Judea.” 


A great struggle then lies before him. And this too is why he calls for their prayers. And he does not say 
that I may be engaged in it, but “I may be delivered,” as Christ commanded, to “pray that we enter not 
into temptation.” (Matt. xxvi. 41.) And in saying this he showed, that certain evil wolves would attack 
them, and those who were wild beasts rather than men. And out of this he also found grounds for another 
thing, namely, for showing that he with good reason took the office of ministering to the Saints, if, that is, 
the unbelievers were in such force that he even prayed to be delivered from them. For they who were 
amongst so many enemies, were in danger of perishing by famine also. And therefore there was absolute 
need of aid coming (or “of his going”) from other quarters to them. “And that my service which I have for 
Jerusalem may be accepted of the Saints.” 


That is, that my sacrifice may be accepted, that with cheerfulness they may receive what is given them. 
See how he again exalts the dignity of those who were to receive it. Then he asks for the prayer of so 
great a people in order to what was sent being received. And by this he shows another point also, that to 
have given alms does not secure its being accepted. For when any one gives it constrainedly, or out of 


unjust gains, or for vanity, the fruit of it is gone. 
Ver. 32. “That I may come unto you with joy by the will of God.” 


As he had said at the beginning, “If by any means now at length I might have a prosperous journey, by the 
will of God, to come unto you” (Rom. i. 10); so here again he takes refuge in the same Will, and says that 
this is why I press on and wish to be delivered from them, that I may see you shortly, and that with 
pleasure, without bringing any load of heaviness from thence. “And may with you be refreshed.” 


See how he again shows unassumingness. For he does not say, I may teach you, and give you a lesson, but 
that, “I may with you be refreshed.” And yet he was the very man engaged in the striving and conflict. In 
what sense then does he say “that I may be refreshed with you (sunanapausomai)?” It is to gratify them on 
this point too, and to make them the more cheerful by making them sharers of his crown, and to show that 
they too struggle and labor. Then, as was always his custom to do, he adds prayer after the exhortation, 
and says, 


Ver. 33. “Now the God of peace be with you all. Amen.” 


Chap. xvi. ver. 1. “I commend unto you Phebe our sister, which is a deaconess (A.V. servant) of the church 
which is at Cenchrea.” 


See how many ways he takes to give her dignity. For he has both mentioned her before all the rest, and 
called her sister. And it is no slight thing to be called the sister of Paul. Moreover he has added her rank, 
by mentioning her being “deaconess.” 


Ver. 2. “That ye receive her in the Lord, as becometh saints.” (Gr. “the saints.”) 


That is, for the Lord’s sake, that she may enjoy honor among you. For he that receives a person for the 
Lord’s sake, though it be no great one that he receives, yet receives him with attention. But when it is a 
saint, consider what attention he ought to have shown him. And this is why he adds, “as becometh saints,” 
as such persons ought to be received. For she has two grounds for her having attention shown her by you, 
both that of her being received for the Lord’s sake, and that of her being a saint herself. And “that ye 
assist her in whatsoever business she hath need (or “asks,” chreze) of you.” You see how little he burdens 
them. For he does not say, That ye despatch, but that ye contribute your own part, and reach out a hand to 
her: and that “in whatsoever business she hath need.” Not in whatsoever business she may be, but in such 
as she may ask of you. But she will ask in such things as lie in your power. Then again there comes a very 
great praise of her. “For she hath been a succorer of many and of myself also.” 


See his judgment. First come the encomiums, then he makes an exhortation intervene, and then again 
gives encomiums, so placing on each side of the needs of this blessed woman her praises. For how can the 
woman be else than blessed who has the blessing of so favorable a testimony from Paul, who had also the 
power to render assistance to him who had righted the whole world? For this was the summit of her good 
deeds, and so he placed it the last, as he says, “and of myself also.” But what does the phrase “of myself 
also” convey? Of the herald of the world, of him who hath suffered so much, of him who is equal to 
assisting tens of thousands (muriois arkhountos). Let us then imitate, both men and women, this holy 
woman and her that followeth, with her husband also. And who are they? 


Ver. 2. “Greet,” he says, “Priscilla and Aquila, my helpers in Christ Jesus.” 


To the excellence of these St. Luke also bears witness. Partly when he says that Paul “abode with them, 
for by their occupation they were tent-makers” (Acts xviii. 3); and partly when he points out the woman as 
receiving Apollos, and instructing him in the way of the Lord. (ib. 26.) Now these are great things, but 
what Paul mentions are greater. And what does he mention? In the first place he calls them “helpers,” to 
point out that they had been sharers of his very great labors and dangers. Then he says, 


Ver. 4. “Who for my life have laid down their own necks.” 


You see they are thoroughly furnished martyrs. For in Nero’s time it is probable that there were 
thousands of dangers, at the time as he even commanded all Jews to be removed from Rome. (Acts viii. 2). 


“Unto whom not only I give thanks, but also all the Churches of the Gentiles.” 


Here he hints at their hospitality, and pecuniary assistance, holding them in admiration because they had 
both poured forth their blood, and had made their whole property open to all. You see these were noble 
women, hindered no way by their sex in the course of virtue. And this is as might be expected. “For in 
Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female.” (Gal. iii. 28.) And what he had said of the former, that he 
said also of this. For of her also he had said, “she hath been a succorer of many, and of myself also.” So 
too of this woman “not only I give thanks, but also all the Churches of the Gentiles.” Now that in this he 
might not seem to be a flatterer, he also adduces a good many more witnesses to these women. 


Ver. 5. “Likewise greet the Church that is in their house.” 


For she had been so estimable as even to make their house a Church, both by making all in it believers, 
and because they opened it to all strangers. For he was not in the habit of calling any houses Churches, 
save where there was much piety, and much fear of God deeply rooted in them. And on this ground he said 
to the Corinthians also, “Salute Aquila and Priscilla, with the Church that is in their house.” (1 Cor. xvi. 
19.) And when writing about Onesimus, “Paul unto Philemon, and to the beloved Apphia, and to the 
Church that is in their house.” (Philem. 1, 2.) For it is possible for a man even in the married state to be 
worthy of being looked up to, and noble. See then how these were in that state and became very 
honorable, and yet their occupation was far from being honorable; for they were “tent-makers.” Still their 
virtue covered all this, and made them more conspicuous than the sun. And neither their trade nor their 
marriage (suzugia cf. Phil. iv. 3) was any hurt to them, but the love which Christ required of them, that 
they exhibited. “For greater love hath no man than this, He says, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” (John xv. 13.) And that which is a proof of being a disciple, they achieve, since they took up the 
Cross and followed Him. For they who did this for Paul, would much rather have displayed their fortitude 
in Christ’s behalf. 


Let rich and poor both hear all this. For if they who lived from their labor, and were managers of a 
workshop, exhibited such profuseness as to be of service to many Churches; what pardon can they expect, 
who are rich, and yet neglect the poor? For they were not sparing even of their blood for the sake of God’s 
will, but thou art sparing even of scanty sums, and many times sparest not thine own soul. But in regard 
to the teacher were they so, and not so with regard to the disciples? Nay even this cannot be said. For 
“the churches of the Gentiles,” he says, “thank them.” And yet they were of the Jews. But still they had 
such a clear (eilikrinhos) faith, as to minister unto them also with all willingness. Such ought women to 
be, not adorning themselves with “broidered hair, or gold, or costly array” (1 Tim. ii. 9), but in these good 
deeds. For what empress pray, was so conspicuous or so celebrated as this wife of the tent-maker? she is 
in everybody’s mouth, not for ten or twenty years, but until the coming of Christ, and all proclaim her 
fame for things such as adorn far more than any royal diadem. For what is greater or so great, as to have 
been a succorer of Paul? at her own peril to have saved the teacher of the world? And consider: how many 
empresses there are that no one speaks of. But the wife of the tent-maker is everywhere reported of with 
the tent-maker (meaning perhaps St. Paul); and the width that the sun sees over, is no more of the world 
than what the glory of this woman runneth unto. Persians, and Scythians, and Thracians, and they who 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the earth, sing of the Christian spirit of this woman, and bless it. How 
much wealth, how many diadems and purples would you not be glad to venture upon obtaining such a 
testimony? For no one can say either, that in dangers they were of this character, and lavish with their 
money, and yet neglected the preaching. For he calls them “fellow-workers and helpers” on this ground. 
And this “chosen vessel” (Acts ix. 15) does not feel ashamed to call a woman his helper but even finds an 
honor in doing so. For it is not the sex (phisei) that he minds, but the will is what he honors. What is equal 
to this ornament? Where now is wealth overflowing on every side? and where the adorning of the person? 
and where is vainglory? Learn that the dress of woman is not that put about the body, but that which 
decorates the soul, which is never put off, which does not lie in a chest, but is laid up in the heavens. Look 
at their labor for the preaching, the crown in martyrdom, the munificence in money, the love of Paul, the 
charm (philtron) they found in Christ. Compare with this thine own estate, thy anxiety about money, thy 
vying with harlots (i.e. in dress), thy emulating of the grass, and then thou wilt see who they were and 
who thou art. Or rather do not compare only, but vie with this woman, and after laying aside the burdens 
of grass (chloes), (for this is what thy costly dressing is), take thou the dress from heaven, and learn 
whence Priscilla became such as she was. How then did they become so? For two years they entertained 
Paul as a guest: (Probably Acts xix. 10) and what is there that these two years may not have done for their 
souls? What am I to do then, you will say because I have not Paul? If thou be minded thou mayest have 
him in a truer sense than they. For even with them the sight of Paul was not what made them of such a 
character, but the words of Paul. And so, if thou be so minded, thou shalt have both Paul, and Peter, and 
John, and the whole choir of the Prophets, with the Apostles, associating with thee continually. For take 
the books of these blessed ones, and hold a continual intercourse with their writings, and they will be able 
to make thee like the tent-maker’s wife. And why speak I of Paul? For if thou wilt, thou mayest have Paul’s 
Master Himself. For through Paul’s tongue even He will discourse with thee. And in another way again 
thou wilt be able to receive this Person, when thou receivest the saints, even when thou tendest those that 
believe on Him. And so even after their departure thou wilt have many memorials of piety. For even the 
table at which the saint ate, and a seat on which he sat, and the couch on which he lay knoweth how to 
pierce him that received him; even after his departure. How then, think you, was that Shunamite pierced 
at entering the upper chamber where Elisha abode, when she saw the table, the couch on which the holy 
man slept; and what religiousness must she have felt come from it? For had this not been so, she would 
not have cast the child there when dead, if she had not reaped great benefit from thence. For if so long 
time after upon entering in where Paul abode, where he was bound, where he sat and discoursed, we are 
elevated, and find ourselves starting off from the places to that memory (so Field: Vulg. “the memory of 
that day”); when the circumstances were still fresher, what must those have been likely to feel, who had 
religiously entertained him? Knowing all this then, let us receive the Saints, that the house may shine, 
that it may be freed from choking thorns, that the bedchamber may become a haven. And let us receive 
them, and wash their feet. Thou art not better than Sarah, nor more noble, nor more wealthy, though thou 
be an empress. For she had three hundred and eighteen homeborn servants, at a time when to have two 
servants even was to be wealthy. And why do I mention the three hundred and eighteen servants? She had 
become possessed of the whole world in her seed and in the promises, she had the “friend of God” (Is. xli. 


8; James ii. 23) for her husband, God Himself as a Patron, a thing greater than any kingdom. And yet, 
though she was in so illustrious and honorable estate, this woman kneaded the flour, and did all the other 
servant’s offices, and stood by them as they banqueted too in the rank of a servant. Thou art not of nobler 
birth than Abraham, who yet did the part of domestics after his exploits after his victories, after the honor 
paid him by the king of Egypt, after driving out the kings of the Persians, and raising the glorious 
trophies. And look not to this; that in appearance the Saints that lodge with thee are but poor, and as 
beggars, and in rags many times, but be mindful of that voice which says, “Inasmuch as ye have done it to 
the least of these, ye have done it unto me.” (Matt. xxv. 40.) And, “Despise not one of these little ones, 
because their angels do always behold the face of My Father which is in heaven.” (Matt. xviii. 10.) Receive 
them then with readiness of mind, bringing as they do ten thousand blessings to thee, through the 
greeting of peace. (ib. x. 12, 13.) And after Sarah, reflect upon Rebecca also, who both drew water and 
gave to drink, and called the stranger in, trampling down all haughtiness. However, through this, great 
were the rewards of hospitality she received! And thou, if thou be so minded, wilt receive even greater 
than those. For it will not be the fruit of children only that God will give thee, but the heaven, and the 
blessings there, and a freedom from hell, and a remission of sins. For great, yea, very great, is the fruit of 
hospitality. (Luke xi. 41.) Thus too Jethro, and that though he was a foreigner, gained for a relation him 
who with so great power commanded the sea. (Dan. iv. 27; Ex. iii. 1.) For his daughters too drew into his 
net this honorable prey. (Num. x. 29.) Setting then thy thoughts upon these things, and reflecting upon the 
manly and heroic temper of those women, trample upon the gorgeousness of this day, the adornments of 
dress, the costly jewelry, the anointing with perfumes. And have done with those wanton and delicate airs, 
and that mincing walk, and turn all this attentiveness unto the soul, and kindle up in thy mind a longing 
for the heavens. For should but his love take hold of thee, thou wilt discern the mire and the clay, and 
ridicule the things now so admired. For it is not even possible for a woman adorned with spiritual 
attainments to be seeking after this ridiculousness. Having then cast this aside, which wives of the lewder 
sort of men, and actresses, and singers, have so much ambition in, clothe thee with the love of wisdom, 
with hospitality, with the succoring of the Saints, with compunction, with continual prayer. These be 
better than cloth of gold, these more stately than jewels and than necklaces, these both make thee of good 
repute among men, and bring thee great reward with God. This is the dress of the Church, that of the 
playhouses. This is worthy of the heaven, that, of horses and mules; that is put even round dead corpses, 
this shineth in a good soul alone wherein Christ dwelleth. Let this then be the dress for us to acquire, that 
we also may have our praise sung everywhere, and be well-pleasing to Christ, by Whom and with Whom, 
etc. Amen. 


HOMILY XxxI 


ROM. XVI. 5 


“Salute my well-beloved Epenetus, who is the first-fruits of Achaia unto Christ.” 


I Think that many even of those who have the appearance of being extremely good men, hasten over this 
part of the Epistle as superfluous, and having no great weight in it. And I think that the same befalls them 
in regard to the genealogy that is in the Gospel. For because it is a catalogue of names, they think they 
cannot get any great good from it. Yet the gold founders’ people are careful even about the little 
fragments; while these pass over even such great cakes of gold. That this then may not befall them, what I 
have already said were enough to lead them off from their listlessness. For that the gain even from this is 
no contemptible one, we have shown even from what was said on a former occasion, when we lifted up 
your soul by means of these addresses. We will endeavor then to-day also to mine in this same place. For it 
is possible even from bare names to find a great treasure. If, for instance, you were shown why Abraham 
was so called, why Sarah, why Israel, why Samuel, you would find even from this a great many real 
subjects of research. And from times too, and from places, you may gather the same advantage. For the 
good man waxes rich even from these; but he that is slothful, does not gain even from the most evident 
things. Thus the very name of Adam teaches us no small wisdom, and that of his son, and of his wife, and 
most of the others. For names serve to remind us of several circumstances. They show at once God’s 
benefits and women’s thankfulness. For when they conceived by the gift of God, it was they who gave 
these names to the children. But why are we now philosophizing about names, while meanings so 
important are neglected, and many do not so much as know the very names of the sacred books? Still 
even then we ought not to recede from an attention to things of this sort. For “thou oughtest,” He says, 
“to have put My money to the exchangers.” (Matt. xxv. 27.) And therefore though there be nobody that 
listens to it, let us do our part, and show that there is nothing superfluous, nothing added at random in 
the Scriptures. For if these names had no use, they would not then have been added to the Epistle, nor 
would Paul have written what he has written. But there are some even so low-minded, and empty, and 
unworthy of Heaven, as not to think that names only, but whole books of the Bible are of no use, as 
Leviticus, Joshua, and more besides. And in this way many of the simple ones have been for rejecting the 
Old Testament, and advancing on in the way, that results from this evil habit of mind, have likewise 
pruned away many parts of the New Testament also. But of these men, as intoxicated and living to the 
flesh, we do not make much account. But if any be a lover of wisdom, and a friend to spiritual 
entertainments, let him be told that even the things which seem to be unimportant in Scripture, are not 
placed there at random and to no purpose, and that even the old laws have much to profit us. For it says, 
“All these things are types (A.V. ensamples) and are written for our instruction.” (1 Cor. x. 11.) Wherefore 


to Timothy too he says, “Give heed to reading, to exhortation” (1 Tim. iv. 13), so urging him to the reading 
of the old books, though he was a man with so great a spirit in him, as to be able to drive out devils, and 
to raise the dead. Let us now keep on with the subject in hand. “Salute my well-beloved Epenetus.” It is 
worth learning from this how he distributes to each the different praises. For this praise is no slight one, 
but even very great, and a proof of great excellence in him, that Paul should hold him beloved, Paul who 
had no idea of loving by favor, and not by cool judgment. Then another encomium comes, “Who is the 
first-fruits of Achaia.” For what he means is, either that he leaped forward before any one else, and 
became a believer (and this were no slight praise), or that he displayed more religious behavior than any 
other. And on this account after saying, “who is the first-fruits of Achaia,” he does not hold his peace, but 
to prevent your suspecting it to be a glory of the world’s, he added, “unto Christ.” Now if in civil matters, 
he that is first seemeth to be great and honorable, much more so in these. As then it was likely that they 
were of low extraction, he speaks of the true noble birth and preeminency, and gives him his honors from 
this. And he says, that he “is the first-fruits,” not of Corinth only, but of the whole nation, as having 
become as it were a door, and an entrance to the rest. And to such, the reward is no small one. For such 
an one will reap much recompense also from the achievements of others, in that he too contributed much 
toward them by beginning. 


Ver. 6. “Greet Mary, who bestowed much labor on us.” 


How is this? a woman again is honored and proclaimed victorious! Again are we men put to shame. Or 
rather, we are not put to shame only, but have even an honor conferred upon us. For an honor we have, in 
that there are such women amongst us, but we are put to shame, in that we men are left so far behind by 
them. But if we come to know whence it comes, that they are so adorned, we too shall speedily overtake 
them. Whence then is their adorning? Let both men and women listen. It is not from bracelets, or from 
necklaces, nor from their eunuchs either, and their maid-servants, and gold-broidered dresses, but from 
their toils in behalf of the truth. For he says, “who bestowed much labor on us,” that is, not on herself 
only, nor upon her own advancement, (see p. 520) (for this many women of the present day do, by fasting, 
and sleeping on the floor), but upon others also, so carrying on the race Apostles and Evangelists ran. In 
what sense then does he say, “I suffer not a woman to teach?” (1 Tim. ii. 12.) He means to hinder her from 
publicly coming forward (1 Cor. xiv. 35), and from the seat on the bema, not from the word of teaching. 
Since if this were the case, how would he have said to the woman that had an unbelieving husband, “How 
knowest thou, O woman, if thou shalt save thy husband?” (ib. vii. 16.) Or how came he to suffer her to 
admonish children, when he says, but “she shall be saved by child-bearing if they continue in faith, and 
charity, and holiness, with sobriety?” (1 Tim. ii. 15.) How came Priscilla to instruct even Apollos? It was 
not then to cut in sunder private conversing for advantage that he said this, but that before all, and which 
it was the teacher’s duty to give in the public assembly; or again, in case the husband be believing and 
thoroughly furnished, able also to instruct her. When she is the wiser, then he does not forbid her teaching 
and improving him. And he does not say, who taught much, but “who bestowed much labor,” because 
along with teaching (tohu logou) she performs other ministries besides, those in the way of dangers, in 
the way of money, in the way of travels. For the women of those days were more spirited than lions, 
sharing with the Apostles their labors for the Gospel’s sake. In this way they went travelling with them, 
and also performed all other ministries. And even in Christ’s day there followed Him women, “which 
ministered unto Him of their substance” (Luke viii. 3), and waited upon the Teacher. 


Ver. 7. “Salute Andronicus and Junia my kinsmen.” 


This also looks like an encomium. And what follows is much more so. And what sort is this of? “And my 
fellow-prisoners.” For this is the greatest honor, the noble proclamation. And where was Paul a prisoner, 
that he should call them “my fellow-prisoners?” A prisoner indeed he had not been, but he had suffered 
things worse than prisoners, in being not an alien only to his country and his family, but in wrestling with 
famine and continual death, and thousands of other things. For of a prisoner the only misfortune is this, 
that he is separated from his relations, and often has to be a slave instead of being free. But in this case 
one may mention temptations thick as snow-flakes, which this blessed person underwent by being carried 
and taken about, scourged, fettered, stoned, shipwrecked, with countless people plotting against him. And 
captives indeed have no further foe after they are led away, but they even experience great care from 
those who have taken them. But this man was continually in the midst of enemies, and saw spears on 
every side, and sharpened swords, and arrays, and battles. Since then it was likely that these shared many 
dangers with him, he calls them fellow-captives. As in another passage also, “Aristarchus my fellow- 
prisoner.” (Col. iv. 10.) Then another praise besides. “Who are of note among the Apostles.” And indeed to 
be apostles at all is a great thing. But to be even amongst these of note, just consider what a great 
encomium this is! But they were of note owing to their works, to their achievements. Oh! how great is the 
devotion (philosophia) of this woman, that she should be even counted worthy of the appellation of 
apostle! But even here he does not stop, but adds another encomium besides, and says, “Who were also in 
Christ before me.” 


For this too is a very great praise, that they sprang forth and came before others. But let me draw your 
attention to the holy soul, how untainted it is by vanity. For after glory such as his in kind and degree, he 
sets others before himself, and does not hide from us the fact of his having come after them, nor is 
ashamed of confessing this. And why art thou surprised at his not being ashamed of this, when he 


shunneth not even to parade before men his former life, calling himself “a blasphemer, and a persecutor?” 
(1 Tim. i. 13.) Since then he was not able to set them before others on this score, he looked out himself, 
who had come in after others, and from this he did find means of bestowing a praise upon them by saying, 
“Who were in Christ before me.” 


Ver. 8. “Greet Amplias my beloved.” 


Here again he passes encomiums upon his person by his love. For the love of Paul was for God, carrying 
countless blessings with it. For if being loved by the king is a great thing, what a great encomium must it 
be to be beloved by Paul? For if he had not acquired great virtue, he would not have attracted his love? 
Since as for those who live in vice and transgressions he is accustomed (oide) not only to abstain from 
loving them, but even to anathematize them. As when he says, “If any man love not the Lord Jesus, let him 
be accursed” (1 Cor. xvi. 22); and, “If any man preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have 
received, let him be accursed.” (Gal. i. 8.) 


Ver. 9. “Salute Urbane, my helper in the Lord.” 


This is a greater encomium than the other. For this even comprehends that. “And Stachys, my beloved.” 
This again is an honor of the same kind. 


Ver. 10. “Salute Apelles, approved in Christ.” 


There is no praise like this, being unblamable, and giving no handle in the things of God. For when he 
says, “approved in Christ,” he includes the whole list of virtues. And on what ground does he nowhere say 
my Lord such an one, my Master this? It is because these encomiums were greater than those. For those 
are mere titles of rank (timhes), but these are of virtue. And this same honor he paid them not at random, 
or as addressing several of inferior virtue with the high and great characters. For so far as he is 
addressing, and that too one along with another, and in the same letter, he honors them all alike. But by 
stating the praises particularly to each, he sets before us the virtue peculiar to each; so as neither to give 
birth to envy by honoring one and dishonoring another, nor to work in them listlessness and confusion, by 
giving them all the same dignity, though they did not deserve the same. See now how he again comes to 
the admirable women. For after saying, “Salute them which are of Aristobulus’ household,” 


Ver. 11. “Salute Herodion my kinsman; greet them which be of the household of Narcissus;” 

Who, it is likely, were not so worthy as the afore-mentioned, on which account also he does not mention 
them all by name even, and after giving them the encomium which was suited to them, that of being 
faithful, (and this the meaning of,) 

“Which are in the Lord.” 

He again reverts to the women, and says, 


Ver. 12. “Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, who labor in the Lord.” 


And in regard to the former woman, he says that “she bestowed labor upon you,” but of these that they 
are still laboring. And this is no small encomium, that they should be in work throughout, and should not 
only work, but labor even. But Persis he calls beloved too, to show that she is greater than these. 


For he says, “Salute my beloved Persis.” 

And of her great laborings he likewise bears testimony, and says, “which labored much in the Lord.” 

So well does he know how to name each after his deserts, so making these more eager by not depriving 
them of any of their dues, but commending even the slightest preeminence, and making the others more 
virtuous, and inciting them to the same zeal, by his encomiums upon these. 


Ver. 12. “Salute Rufus, chosen in the Lord, and his mother and mine.” 


Here again the good things are without any drawback, since the son and the mother are each of such a 
character, and the house is full of blessing, and the root agreeth with the fruit; for he would not have 
simply said, “his mother and mine,” unless he had been bearing testimony to the woman for great virtue. 


Ver. 14. “Salute Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobas, Hermes, and the brethren which are with them.” 
Here do not be looking to how he starts them without any encomium, but how he did not reckon them, 
though far inferior, as it seems, to all, unworthy of being addressed by him. Or rather even this is no slight 
praise that he even calls them brethren, as also those that are after them he calls saints. For he says, 


Ver. 15. “Salute Philologus, and Julius, and Nereus and his sister, and Olympas, and all the saints which 
are with them;” 


Which was the greatest dignity, and unspeakable height of honor. Then to prevent any jealousy rising from 
his addressing one in one way and another in another, and some by name and some with no distinction, 
and some with more points of praise, and some with fewer, he again mingles them in the equality of 
charity, and in the holy kiss, saying, 


Ver. 16. “Salute one another with an holy kiss.” 


To cast out of them, by this salutation, all arguing that confused them, and all grounds for little pride; that 
neither the great might despise the little, nor the little grudge at the greater, but that haughtiness and 
envy might be more driven away, when this kiss soothed down and levelled every one. And therefore he 
not only bids them salute in this way, but sends in like manner to them the greeting from the Churches. 
For “there salute you,” he says, not this or that person individually, but all of you in common, 


“The Churches of Christ.” 


You see that they are no small gains that we earn from these addresses, and what treasures we should 
have passed hastily over, unless in this part of the Epistle also we had examined it with accuracy, such, I 
mean, as was in our power. So if there be found any man of wisdom and spiritual, he will dive even deeper, 
and find a greater number of pearls. But since some have often made it a question wherefore it was that 
in this Epistle he addressed so many, which thing he has not done in any other Epistle, we might say that 
it is owing to his never having seen the Romans yet, that he does this. And yet one may say, “Well, he had 
not seen the Colossians either, and yet he did not do anything of the kind.” But these were more 
honorable than others, and had come thither from other cities, as to a safer and more royal city. Since 
then they were living in a foreign country, and they needed much provision for security, and some of them 
were of his acquaintance, but some too were there who had rendered him many important services, he 
with reason commends them by letters; for the glory of Paul was then not little, but so great, that even 
from his sending them letters, those who had the happiness to have an Epistle to them, gained much 
protection. For men not only reverenced him, but were even afraid of him. Had this not been so, he would 
not have said, who had been “a succorer of many, and of myself also.” (v. 2.) And again, “I could wish that 
myself were accursed.” (Rom. ix. 3.) And to Philemon he wrote and said, “as Paul the aged, and a prisoner 
of Jesus Christ.” (Phil. 9.) And to the Galatians, “Behold, I Paul say unto you.” (Gal. v. 2.) And, “Ye received 
me even as Jesus Christ.” (ib. iv. 14.) And writing to the Corinthians he said, “Now some are puffed up, as 
though I would not come unto you.” (1 Cor. iv. 18.) And again, “These things I have in a figure transferred 
to myself and to Apollos, that ye might learn in us not to think of men above that which is written.” (ib. 6.) 
Now from all these passages it is clear that all had a great opinion of him. Wishing then that they should 
feel on easy terms, and be in honor, he addressed each of them, setting forth their praise to the best 
advantage he might. For one he calls beloved, another kinsman, another both, another fellow-prisoner, 
another fellow-worker, another approved, another elect. And of the women one he addresses by her title, 
for he does not call her servant of the Church in an undefined way (because if this were so he would have 
given Tryphena and Persis this name too), but this one as having the office of deaconess, and another as 
helper and assistant, another as mother, another from the labors she underwent, and some he addresses 
from the house they belonged to, some by the name of Brethren, some by the appellation of Saints. And 
some he honors by the mere fact of addressing them, and some by addressing them by name, and some by 
calling them first-fruits, and some by their precedence in time, but more than all, Priscilla and Aquila. 
(tous peri Pr. k. ‘A.) For even if all were believers, still all were not alike, but were different in their merits. 
Wherefore to lead them all to greater emulation, he keeps no man’s encomiums concealed. For when they 
who labor more, do not receive the greater reward also, many become more listless. On this ground even 
in the kingdom, the honors are not equal, nor among the disciples were all alike, but the three were 
preeminent above the rest. And among these three again there was a great difference. For this is a very 
exact method observed by God even to the last. Hence, “one star differeth from another star in glory,” (1 
Cor. xv. 41), it says. And yet all were Apostles and all are to sit on twelve thrones, and all left their goods, 
and all companied with Him; still it was the three He took. And again, to these very three, He said it was 
possible (enchorein) that some might even be superior. “For to sit,” He says, “on My right hand and on My 
left, is not mine to give, save to those for whom it is prepared.” (Mark x. 40.) And He sets Peter before 
them, when He says, “Lovest thou Me more than these?” (John xxi. 15.) And John too was loved even 
above the rest. For there shall be a strict examination of all, and if thou be but little better than thy 
neighbor, if it be even an atom, or anything ever so little, God will not overlook even this. And this even 
from of old one might see coming out. For even Lot was a righteous man, yet not so, as was Abraham; and 
Hezekiah again, yet not so as was David: and all the prophets, yet not so as was John. 


Where then are they who with all this great exactness in view, yet will not allow that there is a hell? For if 
all the righteous are not to enjoy the same lot, if they exceed others even a little (“for one star,” it says, 
“differeth from another star in glory,”) (1 Cor. xv. 41), how are sinners to be in the same lot with the 
righteous? Such a confusion as this even man would not make, much less God! But if ye will, I will show 
you that even in the case of sinners, arguing from existing facts, there is this distinction, and exact just 
judgment. Now consider; Adam sinned, and Eve sinned, and both transgressed, yet they were not equally 
sinful. And therefore neither were they equally punished. For the difference was so great that Paul said, 
“Adam was not deceived but the woman being deceived was in the transgression.” And yet the deceit was 
one. But still God’s searching examination pointed out a difference so great, as that Paul should make this 


assertion. Again, Cain was punished, but Lamech, who committed a murder after him, did not suffer near 
so great a punishment. And yet this was a murder, and that was a murder, and that so much the worse, 
because even by the example he had not become the better. But since the one neither killed his brother 
after exhortation, nor needed an accuser, nor shrunk from answering when God questioned him, but even 
without any accuser both pleaded again himself, and condemned himself more severely, he obtained 
pardon. But the other as having done the opposite was punished. See with what exactness God sifteth the 
facts. For this reason He punished those in the flood in one way, and those in Sodom in another; and the 
Israelites again, both those in Babylon, and those in Antiochus’ time, in different ways: so showing that He 
keeps a strict account of our doings. And these were slaves for seventy years, and those for four hundred, 
but others again ate their children, and underwent countless other more grievous calamities, and even in 
this way were not freed, either they or those that were burnt alive in Sodom. “For it shall be more 
tolerable,” He says, “for the land of Sodom and Gomorrha, than for that city.” (Matt. x. 15.) For if He hath 
no care for us, either when we sin or when we do aright, perhaps there will be some reason in saying that 
there is no punishment. But since He is so exceedingly urgent about our not sinning, and adopts so many 
means to keep us in the right, it is very plain that He punisheth the wicked, and also crowneth those that 
do right. But let me beg you to consider the unfairness of the generality. For they find fault with God 
because He so often long-suffering, overlooks so many that are impious, impure, or violent, without now 
suffering punishment. Again, if He threaten to punish them in the other world, they are vehement and 
pressing in their accusations. And yet if this be painful, they ought to accept and admire the other. But 
alas the folly! the unreasonable and asinine spirit! alas the sin-loving soul, that gazes after vice! For it is 
from this that all these opinions have their birth. And so if they who utter these things should be minded 
to lay hold upon virtue, they will presently find themselves satisfied concerning hell also, and will not 
doubt. And where (it is said) and in what place is this hell? For some fablers say that it is in the valley of 
Josaphat, thus drawing that which was said about a certain by-gone war, to apply to hell. But the Scripture 
does not say this. But in what place, pray, will it be? Somewhere as I think at least quite out of the pale of 
this world. For as the prisons and mines are at a great distance from royal residences, so will hell be 
somewhere out of this world. Seek we not then to know where it is, but how we may escape it. Neither yet 
because God doth not punish all here, therefore disbelieve things to come. For merciful and long-suffering 
He is: that is why he threatens, and does not cast us into it forthwith. For “I desire not,” He says, “the 
death of a sinner.” (Ez. xviii. 32.) But if there is no death of a sinner, the words are but idle. And I know 
indeed that there is nothing less pleasant to you than these words. But to me nothing is pleasanter. And 
would it were possible at our dinner, and our supper, and our baths, and everywhere, to be discoursing 
about hell. For we should not then feel the pain at the evils in this world, nor the pleasure of its good 
things. For what would you tell me was an evil? poverty? disease? captivity? maiming of the body? Why all 
these things are sport compared to the punishment there, even should you speak of those who are 
tormented with famine all their life long; or those who are maimed from their earliest days, and beg, even 
this is luxury compared to those other evils. Let us then continually employ ourselves with talking about 
these things. For to remember hell prevents our falling into hell. Dost thou not hear St. Paul saying, “Who 
shall suffer everlasting punishment from the face of the Lord?” (2 Thess. i. 9.) Dost thou not hear what 
Nero’s character was, whom Paul even calls the Mystery of Antichrist? For “the mystery of iniquity,” he 
says, “already worketh.” (ib. ii. 7.) What then? Is Nero to suffer nothing? Is Antichrist to suffer nothing? or 
the Devil nothing? Then he will always be Antichrist, and so the Devil. For from mischief they will not 
leave off, unless they be punished. “Yea,” you say, “but that there is a hell everybody sees. But the 
unbelievers only are to fall into it.” What is the reason, pray? It is because the believers acknowledge 
their Master. And what is this to the purpose? when their life is impure, they will on this ground be 
punished more severely than the unbelievers. “For as many as have sinned without law shall also perish 
without law: but as many as have sinned in the law shall be judged by the law.” (Rom. ii. 12.) And, “The 
servant that knew his master’s will, and did it not, shall be beaten with many stripes.” (Luke xii. 47.) But if 
there is no such thing as giving an account of one’s life, and all this is said in a loose way then neither will 
the Devil have vengeance taken upon him. For he too knows God, and far more than men too, and all the 
demons know Him, and tremble, and own He is their Judge. If then there is no giving an account of our 
life, nor of evil deeds, then will they also clean escape. These things are not so, surely they are not! 
Deceive not yourselves, beloved. For if there is no hell, how are the Apostles to judge the twelve tribes of 
Israel? How cometh Paul to say, “Know ye not that we shall judge Angels? how much more things of this 
life?” (1 Cor. vi. 3.) How came Christ to say, “The men of Nineveh shall arise and condemn this 
generation” (Matt. xii. 41); and, “It shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day of judgment?” 
(ib. xi. 24.) Why then make merry with things that are no subjects for merriment? Why deceive thyself and 
put cheats upon thy reason (paralogize, om. ten psuchensou)? Why fight with the love of God toward man? 
For it was through this that He prepared it, and threatened, that we might not be cast into it, as having by 
this fear become better. And thus he that does away with speaking on these subjects doth nothing else 
than thrust us into it, and drive us thither by this deceit. Slacken not the hands of them then that labor for 
virtue, nor make the listlessness of them that sleep greater. For if the many be persuaded that there is no 
hell, when will they leave off vice? Or when will right be seen? I do not say between sinners and righteous 
men, but between sinners and sinners? For why is it that one is punished here, and another not punished, 
though he does the same sins, or even far worse? For if there be no hell, you will having nothing to say in 
defence of this to those who make it an objection. Wherefore my advice is, that we leave off this trifling, 
and stop the mouths of those that are gainsayers upon these subjects. For there will be an exact searching 
into the smallest things, both in the way of sins and in the way of good deeds, and we shall be punished 


for unchaste looks, and for idle words, and for mere reproachful words, and for drunkenness we shall 
render an account, as even for a cup of cold water we shall receive a reward, and a sigh only. (Eccl. xii. 
14.) For it says, “Set a mark upon the foreheads of the men that sigh and that cry.” (Ez. ix. 4.) How then 
darest thou to say that He, who with so great exactness will search into our doings, threatened hell in 
bare words, and lightly? Do not, I beseech you, do not with these vain hopes destroy thyself and those that 
are persuaded by thee! For if thou disbelievest our words, make enquiry of Jews and Gentiles, and all 
heretics. And all of them as with one mouth will answer that a judgment there shall be, and a retribution. 
And are men not enough? Ask the devils themselves, and thou wilt hear them cry, “Why hast thou come 
thither to torment us before the time.” (Matt. viii. 29.) And putting all this together persuade thy soul not 
to trifle idly, lest by experience thou come to know there is a hell, but from this thou mayest be sobered, 
and so able to escape those tortures, and attain to the good things to come; whereof may we all partake 
by the grace and love towards man, etc. 


HOMILY XXXII 


ROM. XVI. 17, 18 


“Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them which cause divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have learned, and avoid them. For they that are such serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their 
own belly; and by good words and fair speeches deceive the hearts of the simple.” 


Again an exhortation, and prayer after the exhortation. For after telling them to “mark them which cause 
divisions,” and not to listen to them, he proceeds, “And the God of peace shall bruise Satan under your 
feet shortly:” and, “The grace of our Lord be with you.” And notice how gently too he exhorts them: doing 
it not in the character of a counsellor, but that of a servant, and with much respect. For he calls them 
brethren, and supplicates them likewise. For, “I beseech you, brethren,” (he says). Then he also puts them 
on the defensive by showing the deceitfulness of those who abused them. For as though they were not at 
once to be discerned, he says, “I beseech you to mark,” that is, to be exceedingly particular about, and to 
get acquainted with, and to search out thoroughly—whom, pray? why, “those that cause divisions and 
offences, contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned.” For this is, if anything the subversion of the 
Church, the being in divisions. This is the devil’s weapon, this turneth all things upside-down. For so long 
as the body is joined into one, he has no power to get an entrance, but it is from division that the offence 
cometh. And whence is division? From opinions contrary to the teaching of the Apostles. And whence 
come opinions of this sort? From men’s being slaves to the belly, and the other passions. For “such,” he 
says, “serve not the Lord, but their own belly.” And so there would be no offence, there would be no 
division, unless some opinion were thought of contrary to the doctrine of the Apostles. And this he here 
points out by saying, “contrary to the doctrine.” And he does not say which we have taught, but “which ye 
have learned,” so anticipating them, and showing that they were persuaded of and had heard them and 
received them. And what are we to do to those who make mischief in this way? He does not say have a 
meeting and come to blows, but “avoid them.” For if it was from ignorance or error that they did this, one 
ought to set them right. But if they sin willingly, spring away from them. And in another place too he says 
this. For he says, “Withdraw from every brother that walketh disorderly” (2 Thess. iii. 6): and in speaking 
to Timothy about the coppersmith, he gives him the like advice, and says, “Of whom be thou ware also.” (2 
Tim. iv. 15.) Then also to lash (komodhon) those who dare to do such things, he mentions also the reason 
of their devising this division. “For they that are such,” he says, “serve not our Lord Christ, but their own 
belly.” And this he said too when he wrote to the Philippians, “Whose god is their belly.” (Phil. iii. 19.) But 
here he appears to me to intimate those of the Jews, whom he ever uses particularly to find fault with as 
gluttonous. For in writing to Titus too, he said of them, “Evil beasts, slow bellies.” (Tit. i. 12, see v. 10.) 
And Christ also blames them on this head: “Ye devour widows’ houses” (Matt. xxiii. 14), He says. And the 
Prophets accuse them of things of the kind. For, “My beloved,” He says, “hath waxen fat and gross, and 
hath kicked” (Deut. xxxii. 15). Wherefore also Moses exhorted them, and said, “When thou hast eaten and 
drunken and art full, remember the Lord thy God.” (ib. vi. 11, 12.) And in the Gospels, they who say to 
Christ, “What sign showest thou unto us?” (John vi. 30) pass over everything else, and remember the 
manna. So do they everywhere appear to be possessed with this affection. How then comest thou not to be 
ashamed at having slaves of the belly for thy teachers, when thou art a brother of Christ? Now the ground 
of the error is this, but the mode of attack is again a different disorder, viz. flattery. For it is by “fair 
speeches,” he says, “that they deceive the hearts of the simple.” For their attention reaches only to words; 
but their meaning is not such, for it is full of fraud. And he does not say that they deceive you, but “the 
hearts of the simple.” And even with this he was not satisfied, but with a view to making this statement 
less grating, he says, 


Ver. 19. “For your obedience is come abroad unto all men.” 


This he does, not to leave them free to be shameless, but to win them beforehand with encomiums, and 
the number of his witnesses, to arrest their attention. For neither is it I alone that am the witness, but the 
whole world. And he does not say for your understanding, but, “your obedience:” that is, their compliance, 
which was evidence of much meekness in them. “I am glad therefore on your behalf.” And this is no small 
encomium too. Then, after the praise, admonition. For lest, after liberating them from any charges against 
them, he should make them the more listless, as not being observed; he gives them another hint in the 


words, 
“T would have you wise unto that which is good, and simple concerning evil.” 


You see then how he attacks them again, and that without their suspecting it. For this looks like intimating 
that some of them were apt to be led astray. 


Ver. 20. “And the God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly.” 


For since he had spoken of those who “caused divisions and offences among them,” he has mentioned “the 
God of peace” also, that they might feel hopeful about the riddance of these evils. For he that rejoiceth in 
this (i.e., peace) will put an end to that which makes havoc of it. And he does not say, will subject, but “will 
bruise” (Gen. iii. 19), which is a stronger expression. And not those people only, but also him who was the 
general over them herein, Satan. And not “will bruise” merely, but “under your feet,” so that they may 
obtain the victory themselves, and become noble by the trophy. And the time again is made a ground of 
comfort. For he adds, “shortly.” And this was prayer and prophecy as well at once. “The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you.” 


That greatest weapon; that impregnable wall; that tower unshaken! For he reminds them of the grace, 
that he may give them the more alacrity. Because if ye have been freed from the ills more grievous by far, 
and freed by grace only, much more will ye be freed from the lesser, now ye have become friends too, and 
contribute your own share likewise. You see how he neither puts prayer without works, nor works without 
prayer. For after giving them credit for their obedience, than he prays; to show that we need both, our 
own part as well as God’s part, if we are to be duly saved. For it was not before only, but now too, even 
though we be great and in high esteem, we need grace from Him. 


Ver. 21. “Timotheus my work-fellow saluteth you.” 
Observe the customary encomiums again. “And Lucius, and Jason, and Sosipater my kinsmen.” 


This Jason Luke also mentions, and sets before us his manliness also, when he says, that “they drew” him 
“to the rulers of the city, crying,” etc. (Acts xvii. 5.) And it is likely that the others too were men of note. 
For he does not mention relations barely, unless they were also like him in religiousness. 


Ver. 22. “I Tertius, who wrote this Epistle, salute you.” 


This too is no small encomium, to be Paul’s amanuensis. Still it is not to pass encomiums on himself that 
he says this, but that he might attach a warm love to him on their part, for this ministration. 


Ver. 23. “Gaius mine host (xenos), and of the whole Church, saluteth you.” 


See what a crown he has framed for him by bearing witness to such great hospitality in him, and brought 
in the entire Church into this man’s house! For by the word xenon, used here, he means a host, not a 
guest. But when you hear that he was Paul’s host, do not admire him for his munificence only, but also for 
his strictness of life. For except he were worthy of Paul’s excellency, he would never have lodged there, 
since he, who took pains to go beyond many of Christ’s commands, would never have trespassed against 
that law, which bids us be very particular about who receive us, and about lodging with “worthy” persons. 
(Matt. x. 11.) “Erastus, the chamberlain of the city, salutes you, and Quartus a brother.” There is a 
purpose in his adding “the chamberlain of the city,” for as he wrote to the Philippians, “They of Caesar’s 
household salute you” (Phil. iv. 22), that he might show that the Gospel had taken a hold upon great folk, 
so here too he mentions the title with a view to the same object, and to show that, to the man who gives 
heed, neither riches are a hindrance, nor the cares of government, nor anything else of the kind. 


Ver. 24. “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” 


See what we ought to begin and to end with everywhere! For in this he laid the foundation of the Epistle, 
and in this he putteth on the roof, at once praying for the mother of all good things for them, and calling 
the whole of his loving-kindness to their mind. For this is the best proof of a generous teacher, to benefit 
his learners not by word only, but likewise by prayer, for which cause also one said, “But let us give 
ourselves continually to prayers, and to the ministry of the word.” (Acts vi. 4.) 


Who is there then to pray over us, since Paul hath departed? These who are the imitators of Paul. Only let 
us yield ourselves worthy of such intercession (sunegorias), that it may not be that we hear Paul’s voice 
here only, but that hereafter, when we are departed, we may be counted worthy to see the wrestler of 
Christ. Or rather, if we hear him here, we shall certainly see him hereafter, if not as standing near him, yet 
see him we certainly shall, glistening near the Throne of the king. Where the Cherubim sing the glory, 
where the Seraphim are flying, there shall we see Paul, with Peter, and as a chief and leader of the choir 
of the Saints, and shall enjoy his generous love. For if when here he loved men so, that when he had the 
choice of departing and being with Christ, he chose to be here, much more will he there display a warmer 
affection. I love Rome even for this, although indeed one has other grounds for praising it, both for its 
greatness, and its antiquity, and its beauty, and its populousness, and for its power, and its wealth, and for 


its successes in war. But I let all this pass, and esteem it blessed on this account, that both in his lifetime 
he wrote to them, and loved them so, and talked with them whiles he was with us, and brought his life to a 
close there. Wherefore the city is more notable upon this ground, than upon all others together. And as a 
body great and strong, it hath as two glistening eyes the bodies of these Saints. Not so bright is the 
heaven, when the sun sends forth his rays, as is the city of Rome, sending out these two lights into all 
parts of the world. From thence will Paul be caught up, from thence Peter. Just bethink you, and shudder 
(phrixate) at the thought of what a sight Rome will see, when Paul ariseth suddenly from that deposit, 
together with Peter, and is lifted up to meet the Lord. (1 Thess. iv. 17.) What a rose will Rome send up to 
Christ! (Is. xxxv. 1) what two crowns will the city have about it! what golden chains will she be girded 
with! what fountains possess! Therefore I admire the city, not for the much gold, not for the columns, not 
for the other display there, but for these pillars of the Church. (1 Cor. xv. 38.) Would that it were now 
given me to throw myself round (perichuthhenai) the body of Paul, and be riveted to the tomb, and to see 
the dust of that body that “filled up that which was lacking” after “Christ” (Col. i. 24), that bore “the 
marks” (stigmata,) (Gal. vi. 17) that sowed the Gospel everywhere yea, the dust of that body through 
which he ran to and fro everywhere! the dust of that body through which Christ spoke, and the Light 
shone forth more brilliant than any lightning, and the voice started out, more awful than any thunder to 
the devils! through which he uttered that blessed voice, saying, “I could wish that myself were accursed, 
for my brethren” (Rom. ix. 3), through which he spake “before kings, and was not ashamed!” (Ps. cxix. 46) 
through which we come to know Paul through which also Paul’s Master! Not so awful to us is the thunder, 
as was that voice to the demons! For if they shuddered at his clothes (Acts xix. 12), much more did they at 
his voice. This led them away captive, this cleansed out the world, this put a stop to diseases, cast out 
vice, lifted the truth on high, had Christ riding upon it, and everywhere went about with Him; and what 
the Cherubim were, this was Paul’s voice, for as He was seated upon those Powers, so was He upon Paul’s 
tongue. For it had become worthy of receiving Christ, by speaking those things only which were 
acceptable to Christ, and flying as the Seraphim to height unspeakable! for what more lofty than that 
voice which says, “For I am persuaded that neither Angels, nor Principalities, nor Powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus?” (Rom. viii. 38, 39.) What pinions doth not this discourse 
seem to thee to have? what eyes? (Ez. x. 12.) It was owing to this that he said, “for we are not ignorant of 
his devices.” (2 Cor. ii. 11.) Owing to this did the devils flee not only at hearing him speak, but even at 
seeing his garments. This is the mouth, the dust whereof I would fain see, through which Christ spake the 
great and secret things, and greater than in His own person, (for as He wrought, so He also spake greater 
things by the disciples, ) through which the Spirit gave those wondrous oracles to the world! For what 
good thing did not that mouth effect? Devils it drave out, sins it loosed, tyrants it muzzled, philosophers’ 
mouths it stopped, the world it brought over to God, savages it persuaded to learn wisdom, all the whole 
order of the earth it altered. Things in Heaven too it disposed what way it listed (1 Cor. v. 3, 4), binding 
whom it would, and loosing in the other world, “according unto the power given unto it.” (2 Cor. xiii. 10.) 
Nor is it that mouth only, but the heart too would fain see the dust of, which a man would not do wrong to 
call the heart of the world, and a fountain of countless blessings, and a beginning, and element of our life. 
For the spirit of life was furnished out of it all, and was distributed through the members of Christ, not as 
being sent forth by arteries, but by a free choice of good deeds. This heart was so large, as to take in 
entire cities, and peoples, and nations. “For my heart” he says, “is enlarged.” (ib. vi. 11.) Yet even a heart 
thus large, did this very charity that enlarged it many a time straiten and oppress. For he says, “Out of 
much affliction (thlipseos) and anguish (sunochhes) of heart I wrote unto you.” (ib. ii. 4.) I were desirous 
to see that heart even after its dissolution, which burned at each one that was lost, which travailed a 
second time with the children that had proved abortions (Gal. iv. 19), which saw God, (“for the pure in 
heart,” He says, “shall see God,”) (Matt. v. 8) which became a Sacrifice, (“for a sacrifice to God is a 
contrite heart,”) (Ps. li. 17) which was loftier than the heavens, which was wider than the world, which 
was brighter than the sun’s beam, which was warmer than fire, which was stronger than adamant, which 
sent forth rivers, (“for rivers,” it says, “of living water shall flow out of his belly,”) John vii. 38) wherein 
was a fountain springing up, and watering, not the face of the earth, but the souls of men, whence not 
rivers only, but even fountains of tears, issued day and night, which lived the new life, not this of ours, (for 
“T live,” he says, “yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,” (Gal. ii. 20) so Paul’s heart was His heart, and a tablet 
of the Holy Spirit, and a book of grace); which trembled for the sins of others, (for I fear, he says, lest by 
any means “I have bestowed labor upon you in vain; (ib. iv. 11) lest as the serpent beguiled Eve; (2 Cor. xi. 
3) lest when I come I should find you not such as I would;”) (ib. xii. 20) which both feared for itself, and 
was confiding too, (for I fear, he says, “lest by any means after having preached to others I myself should 
be a castaway,” (1 Cor. ix. 27) And, “I am persuaded that neither angels nor powers shall be able to 
separate us;”) (alluding to Rom. ix. 3) which was counted worthy to love Christ as no other man loved 
Him: which despised death and hell, yet was broken down by brothers’ tears, (for he says, “what mean ye 
to weep and to break mine heart?”) (Acts xxi. 13) which was most enduring, and yet could not bear to be 
absent from the Thessalonians by the space of an hour! (1 Thess. ii. 17; iii. 10.) Fain would I see the dust 
of hands that were in a chain, through the imposition of which the Spirit was furnished, through which the 
divine writings were written, (for “behold how large a letter I have written unto you with mine own hand:” 
(Gal. vi. 11) and again, “The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand,”) (1 Cor. xvi. 21) of those hands at 
the sight of which the serpent “fell off into the fire.” (Acts xxviii. 5.) Fain would I see the dust of those 
eyes which were blinded gloriously, which recovered their sight again for the salvation of the world; which 
even in the body were counted worthy to see Christ, which saw earthly things, yet saw them not, which 


saw the things which are not seen, which saw not sleep, which were watchful at midnight, which were not 
effected as eyes are. I would also see the dust of those feet, which ran through the world and were not 
weary; which were bound in the stocks when the prison shook, which went through parts habitable or 
uninhabited, which walked on so many journeys. And why need I speak of single parts? Fain would I see 
the tomb, where the armor of righteousness is laid up, the armor of light, the limbs which now live, but 
which in life were made dead; and in all whereof Christ lived, which were crucified to the world, which 
were Christ’s members, which were clad in Christ, were a temple of the Spirit, an holy building, “bound in 
the Spirit,” (Acts xx. 22) riveted to the fear of God, which had the marks of Christ. This body is a wall to 
that City, which is safer than all towers, and than thousands of battlements. And with it is that of Peter. 
For he honored him while alive. For he “went up to see Peter,” (Gal. i. 18) and therefore even when 
departed grace deigned to give him the same abode with him. Fain would I see the spiritual Lion. For as a 
lion breathing (Gr. sending,) (Cant. ii. 15) forth fire (phur aphieis) upon the herds of foxes, so rushed he 
upon the clan of demons and philosophers, and as the burst of some thunderbolt, was borne down into the 
host of the devil. (Luke xiii. 32.) For he did not even come to set the battle in array against him, since he 
feared so and trembled at him, as that if he saw his shadow, and heard his voice, he fled even at a 
distance. And so did he deliver over to him the fornicator, though at a distance, and again snatched him 
out of his hands (1 Cor. v. 5; 2 Cor. ii. 7, 11); and so others also, that they might be taught “not to 
blaspheme.” (1 Tim. i. 20.) And consider how he sent forth his own liegemen against him, rousing them, 
suppling them. And at one time he says to the Ephesians, “We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities and powers.” (Eph. vi. 12.) Then too he puts our prize in heavenly places. For we 
struggle not for things of the earth, he says, but for Heaven, and the things in the Heavens. And to others, 
he says, “Know ye not that we shall judge Angels? how much more the things of this life?” (1 Cor. vi. 3.) 
Let us then, laying all this to heart, stand nobly; for Paul was a man, partaking of the same nature with us, 
and having everything else in common with us. But because he showed such great love toward Christ, he 
went up above the Heavens, and stood with the Angels. And so if we too would rouse ourselves up some 
little, and kindle in ourselves that fire, we shall be able to emulate that holy man. For were this 
impossible, he would never have cried aloud, and said, “Be ye imitators of me, as I am of Christ.” (1 Cor. 
xi. 1.) Let us not then admire him only, or be struck with him only, but imitate him, that we too may, when 
we depart hence, be counted worthy to see him, and to share the glory unutterable, which God grant that 
we may all attain to by the grace and love toward man of our Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom, and with 
Whom, be glory to the Father, with the Holy Ghost, now and evermore. Amen. 
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THE HOMILIES OF ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM ARCHBISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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THE HOMILIES OF ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM ARCHBISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE, ON THE EPISTLES OF PAUL TO 
THE CORINTHIANS 


ARGUMENT 


[1.] As Corinth is now the first city of Greece, so of old it prided itself on many temporal advantages, and 
more than all the rest, on excess of wealth. And on this account one of the heathen writers entitled the 
place “the rich .” For it lies on the isthmus of the Peloponnesus, and had great facilities for traffic. The 
city was also full of numerous orators, and philosophers, and one, I think, of the seven called wise men, 
was of this city. Now these things we have mentioned, not for ostentation’s sake, nor to make, a display of 
great learning: (for indeed what is there in knowing these things?) but they are of use to us in the 
argument of the Epistle. 


Paul also himself suffered many things in this city; and Christ, too, in this city appears to him and says, 
(Acts xviii. 10), “Be not silent, but speak; for I have much people in this city:” and he remained there two 
years. In this city [Acts xix. 16. Corinth put here, by lapse of memory, for Ephesus.] also the devil went 
out, whom the Jews endeavoring to exorcise, suffered so grievously. In this city did those of the magicians, 
who repented, collect together their books and burn them, and there appeared to be fifty thousand. (Acts 
xix. 18. arguriou omitted.) In this city also, in the time of Gallio the Proconsul, Paul was beaten before the 
judgment seat. 


[2.] The devil, therefore, seeing that a great and populous city had laid hold of the truth, a city admired 
for wealth and wisdom, and the head of Greece; (for Athens and Lacedaemon were then and since in a 
miserable state, the dominion having long ago fallen away from them;) and seeing that with great 
readiness they had received the word of God; what doth he? He divides the men. For he knew that even 
the strongest kingdom of all, divided against itself, shall not stand. He had a vantage ground too, for this 
device in the wealth, the wisdom of the inhabitants. Hence certain men, having made parties of their own, 
and having become self-elected made themselves leaders of the people, and some sided with these, and 
some with those; with one sort, as being rich; with another, as wise and able to teach something out of the 
common. Who on their part, receiving them, set themselves up forsooth to teach more than the Apostle 
did: at which he was hinting, when he said, “I was not able to speak unto you as unto spiritual” (ch. iii. 1.); 
evidently not his inability, but their infirmity, was the cause of their not having been abundantly 
instructed. And this, (ch. iv. 8.) “Ye are become rich without us,” is the remark of one pointing that way. 
And this was no small matter, but of all things most pernicious; that the Church should be torn asunder. 


And another sin, too, besides these, was openly committed there: namely, a person who had had 
intercourse with his step-mother not only escaped rebuke, but was even a leader of the multitude, and 
gave occasion to his followers to be conceited. Wherefore he saith, (ch. 5. 2.) “And ye are puffed up, and 
have not rather mourned.” And after this again, certain of those who as they pretended were of the more 
perfect sort, and who for gluttony’s sake used to eat of things offered unto idols, and sit at meat in the 
temples, were bringing all to ruin. Others again, having contentions and strifes about money, committed 
unto the heathen courts (tois exothen sikadteriois) all matters of that kind. Many persons also wearing 
long hair used to go about among them; whom he ordereth to be shorn. There was another fault besides, 
no trifling one; their eating in the churches apart by themselves, and giving no share to the needy. 


And again, they were erring in another point, being puffed up with the gifts; and hence jealous of one 
another; which was also the chief cause of the distraction of the Church. The doctrine of the Resurrection, 
too, was lame (echoleue) among them: for some of them had no strong belief that there is any 
resurrection of bodies, having still on them the disease of Grecian foolishness. For indeed all these things 
were the progeny of the madness which belongs to Heathen Philosophy, and she was the mother of all 
mischief. Hence, likewise, they had become divided; in this respect also having learned of the 
philosophers. For these latter were no less at mutual variance, always, through love of rule and vain glory 
contradicting one another’s opinions, and bent upon making some new discovery in addition to all that 
was before. And the cause of this was, their having begun to trust themselves to reasonings. 


[3.] They had written accordingly to him by the hand of Fortunatus and Stephanas and Achaicus, by whom 


also he himself writes; and this he has indicated in the end of the Epistle: not however upon all these 
subjects, but about marriage and virginity; wherefore also he said, (ch. vii. 1.) “Now concerning the things 
whereof ye wrote” &c. And he proceeds to give injunctions, both on the points about which they had 
written, and those about which they had not written; having learnt with accuracy all their failings. 
Timothy, too, he sends with the letters, knowing that letters indeed have great force, yet that not a little 
would be added to them by the presence of the disciple also. 


Now whereas those who had divided the Church among themselves, from a feeling of shame lest they 
should seem to have done so for ambition’s sake, contrived cloaks for what had happened, their teaching 
(forsooth) more perfect doctrines, and being wiser than all others; Paul sets himself first against the 
disease itself, plucking up the root of the evils, and its offshoot, the spirit of separation. And he uses great 
boldness of speech: for these were his own disciples, more than all others. Wherefore he saith (ch. ix. 2.) 
“Tf to others I be not an Apostle, yet at least I am unto you; for the seal of my apostleship are ye.” 
Moreover they were in a weaker condition (to say the least of it) than the others. Wherefore he saith, (ch. 
iii. 1, 2. oude for oute). “For I have not spoken unto you as unto spiritual; for hitherto ye were not able, 
neither yet even now are ye able.” (This he saith, that they might not suppose that he speaks thus in 
regard of the time past alone.) 


However, it was utterly improbable that all should have been corrupted; rather there were some among 
them who were very holy. And this he signified in the middle of the Epistle, where he says, (ch. iv. 3, 6.) 
“To me it is a very small thing that I should be judged of you:” and adds, “these things I have in a figure 
transferred unto myself and Apollos.” 


Since then from arrogance all these evils were springing, and from men’s thinking that they knew 
something out of the common, this he purgeth away first of all, and in beginning saith, 


HOMILY I 


1 COR. I. 1-3 


Paul, called to be an Apostle of Jesus Christ, through the will of God, and Sosthenes our brother, unto the 
Church of God which is at Corinth, even them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be Saints, with 
all that call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ in every place, their Lord and ours: Grace unto you 
and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


[1.] See how immediately, from the very beginning, he casts down their pride, and dashes to the ground 
all their fond imagination, in that he speaks of himself as “called.” For what I have learnt, saith he, I 
discovered not myself, nor acquired by my own wisdom, but while I was persecuting and laying waste the 
Church I was called. Now here of Him that calleth is everything: of him that is called, nothing, (so to 
speak,) but only to obey. 


“Of Jesus Christ.” Your teacher is Christ; and do you register the names of men, as patrons of your 
doctrine? 


“Through the will of God.” For it was God who willed that you should be saved in this way. We ourselves 
have wrought no good thing, but by the will of God we have attained to this salvation; and because it 
seemed good to him, we were called, not because we were worthy. 


“And Sosthenes our brother.” Another instance of his modesty; he puts in the same rank with himself one 
inferior to Apollos; for great was the interval between Paul and Sosthenes. Now if where the interval was 
so wide he stations with himself one far beneath him, what can they have to say who despise their equals? 


“Unto the Church of God.” Not “of this or of that man,” but of God. 


“Which is at Corinth.” Seest thou how at each word he puts down their swelling pride; training their 
thoughts in every way for heaven? He calls it, too, the Church “of God;” shewing that it ought to be 
united. For if it be “of God,” it is united, and it is one, not in Corinth only, but also in all the world: for the 
Church’s name (ekklesia: properly an assembly) is not a name of separation, but of unity and concord. 


“To the sanctified in Christ Jesus.” Again the name of Jesus; the names of men he findeth no place for. But 
what is Sanctification? The Laver, the Purification. For he reminds them of their own uncleanness, from 
which he had freed them; and so persuades them to lowliness of mind; for not by their own good deeds, 
but by the loving-kindness of God, had they been sanctified. 


“Called to be Saints.” For even this, to be saved by faith, is not saith he, of yourselves; for ye did not first 
draw near, but were called; so that not even this small matter is yours altogether. However, though you 
had drawn near, accountable as you are for innumerable wickednesses, not even so would the grace be 
yours, but God’s. Hence also, writing to the Ephesians, he said, (Eph. ii. 8) “By grace have ye been saved 
through faith, and this not of yourselves;” not even the faith is yours altogether; for ye were not first with 
your belief, but obeyed a call. 


“With all who call upon the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Not “of this or that man,” but “the Name of 
the Lord.” 


[2.] “In every place, both theirs and ours.” For although the letter be written to the Corinthians only, yet 
he makes mention of all the faithful that are in all the earth; showing that the Church throughout the 
world must be one, however separate in divers places; and much more, that in Corinth. And though the 
place separate, the Lord binds them together, being common to all. Wherefore also uniting them he adds, 
“both theirs and ours.” And this is far more powerful [to unite], than the other [to separate]. For as men in 
one place, having many and contrary masters, become distracted, and their one place helps them not to 
be of one mind, their masters giving orders at variance with each other, and drawing each their own way, 
according to what Christ says, (St. Matt. vi. 24) “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon;” so those in different 
places, if they have not different lords but one only, are not by the places injured in respect of unanimity, 
the One Lord binding them together. “I say not then, (so he speaks,) that with Corinthians only, you being 
Corinthians ought to be of one mind, but with all that are in the whole world, inasmuch as you have a 
common Master.” This is also why he hath a second time added “our;” for since he had said, “the Name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord,” lest he should appear to the inconsiderate to be making a distinction, he subjoins 
again, “both our Lord and theirs.” 


[3.] That my meaning may be clearer, I will read it according to its sense thus: “Paul and Sosthenes to the 
Church of God which is in Corinth and to all who call upon the Name of Him who is both our Lord and 
theirs in every place, whether in Rome or wheresoever else they may be: grace unto you and peace from 
God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Or again thus; which I also believe to be rather more correct: “Paul and Sosthenes to those that are at 
Corinth, who have been sanctified, called to be Saints, together with all who call upon the Name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in place, both theirs and ours;” that is to say, “grace unto you, and peace unto you, who 
are at Corinth, who have been sanctified and called;” not to you alone, but “with all who in every place 
call upon the Name of Jesus Christ, our Lord and theirs.” 


Now if our peace be of grace, why hast thou high thoughts? Why art Thou so puffed up, being saved by 
grace? And if thou hast peace with God, why wish to assign thyself to others? since this is what separation 
comes to. For what if you be at “peace” with this man, and with the other even find “grace?” My prayer is 
that both these may be yours from God; both from Him I say, and towards Him. For neither do they abide 
(menei, Savile in marg.) secure except they enjoy the influence from above; nor unless God be their object 
will they aught avail you: for it profiteth us nothing, though we be peaceful towards all men, if we be at 
war with God; even as it is no harm to us, although by all men we are held as enemies, if with God we are 
at peace. And again it is no gain to us, if all men approve, and the Lord be offended; neither is there any 
danger, though all shun and hate us, if with God we have acceptance and love. For that which is verily 
grace, and verily peace, cometh of God, since he who finds grace in God’s sight, though he suffer ten 
thousand horrors, feareth no one; I say not only, no man, but not even the devil himself; but he that hath 
offended God suspects all men, though he seem to be in security. For human nature is unstable, and not 
friends only and brethren, but fathers also, before now, have been altogether changed and often for a little 
thing he whom they begat, the branch of their planting, hath been to them, more than all foes, an object of 
persecution. Children, too, have cast off their fathers. Thus, if ye will mark it, David was in favor with God, 
Absalom was in favor with men. What was the end of each, and which of them gained most honor, ye 
know. Abraham was in favor with God, Pharaoh with men; for to gratify him they gave up the just man’s 
wife. (See St. Chrys. on Gen. xii. 17.) Which then of the two was the more illustrious, and the happy man? 
every one knows. And why speak I of righteous men; The Israelites were in favor with God, but they were 
hated by men, the Egyptians; but nevertheless they prevailed against their haters and vanquished them, 
with how great triumph, is well known to you all. 


For this, therefore, let all of us labor earnestly; whether one be a slave, let him pray for this, that he may 
find grace with God rather than with his master; or a wife, let her seek grace from God her Saviour rather 
than from her husband; or a soldier, in preference to his king and commander let him seek that favor 
which cometh from above. For thus among men also wilt thou be an object of love. 


[4.] But how shall a man find grace with God? How else, except by lowliness of mind? “For God, “saith 
one, (St. Jas. iv. 6.) “resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the humble; and, (Ps. li. 17. 
tetapeinomenen.) the sacrifice of God is a broken spirit, and a heart that is brought low God will not 
despise.” For if with men humility is so lovely, much more with God. Thus both they of the Gentiles found 
grace and the Jews no other way fell from grace; (Rom. x. 13.) “for they were not subject unto the 
righteousness of God.” The lowly man of whom I am speaking, is pleasing and delightful to all men, and 
dwells in continual peace, and hath in him no ground for contentions. For though you insult him, though 
you abuse him, whatsoever you say, he will be silent and will bear it meekly, and will have so great peace 
towards all men as one cannot even describe. Yea, and with God also. For the commandments of God are 
to be at peace with men: and thus our whole life is made prosperous, through peace one with another. For 
no man can injure God: His nature is imperishable, and above all suffering. Nothing makes the Christian 
so admirable as lowliness of mind. Hear, for instance, Abraham saying, (Gen. xviii. 27.) “But I am but dust 
and ashes;” and again, God [saying] of Moses, that (Numb. xii. 3.) “he was the meekest of all men.” For 


nothing was ever more humble than he; who, being leader of so great a people, and having overwhelmed 
in the sea the king and the host of all the Egyptians, as if they had been flies; and having wrought so many 
wonders both in Egypt and by the Red Sea and in the wilderness, and received such high testimony, yet 
felt exactly as if he had been an ordinary person, and as a son-in-law was humbler than his father-in-law, 
(Exodus xviii. 24) and took advice from him, and was not indignant, nor did he say, “What is this? After 
such and so great achievements, art thou come to us with thy counsel?” This is what most people feel; 
though a man bring the best advice, despising it, because of the lowliness of the person. But not so did he: 
rather through lowliness of mind he wrought all things well. Hence also he despised the courts of kings, 
(Heb. xi. 24-26.) since he was lowly indeed: for the sound mind and the high spirit are the fruit of 
humility. For of how great nobleness and magnanimity, thinkest thou, was it a token, to despise the kingly 
palace and table? since kings among the Egyptians are honored as gods, and enjoy wealth and treasures 
inexhaustible. But nevertheless, letting go all these and throwing away the very sceptres of Egypt, he 
hastened to join himself unto captives, and men worn down with toil, whose strength was spent in the clay 
and the making of bricks, men whom his own slaves abhorred, (for, saith he (ebdelussonto, Sept. Ex. i. 2.) 
“The Egyptians abhorred them;”) unto these he ran and preferred them before their masters. From 
whence it is plain, that whoso is lowly, the same is high and great of soul. For pride cometh from an 
ordinary mind and an ignoble spirit, but moderation, from greatness of mind and a lofty soul. 


[5.] And if you please, let us try each by examples. For tell me, what was there ever more exalted than 
Abraham? And yet it was he that said, “I am but dust and ashes;” it was he who said, (Gen. xiii. 8) “Let 
there be no strife between me and thee.” But this man, so humble, (Gen. xiv. 21-24.) despised (“Persian,” 
i.e. perhaps, “of Elam.”) Persian spoils, and regarded not Barbaric trophies; and this he did of much 
highmindedness, and of a spirit nobly nurtured. For he is indeed exalted who is truly humble; (not the 
flatterer nor the dissembler;) for true greatness is one thing, and arrogance another. And this is plain from 
hence; if one man esteem clay to be clay, and despise it, and another admire the clay as gold, and account 
it a great thing; which, I ask, is the man of exalted mind? Is it not he who refuses to admire the clay? And 
which, abject and mean? Is it not he who admires it, and set much store by it? Just so do thou esteem of 
this case also; that he who calls himself but dust and ashes is exalted, although he say it out of humility; 
but that he who does not consider himself dust and ashes, but treats himself lovingly and has high 
thoughts, this man for his part must be counted mean, esteeming little things to be great. Whence it is 
clear that out of great loftiness of thought the patriarch spoke that saying, “I am but dust and ashes;” 
from loftiness of thought, not from arrogance. 


For as in bodies it is one thing to be healthy and plump, (sphrigonta, firm and elastic.) and another thing 
to be swoln, although both indicate a full habit of flesh, (but in this case of unsound, in that of healthful 
flesh;) so also here: it is one thing to be arrogant, which is, as it were, to be swoln, and another thing to 
be high-souled, which is to be in a healthy state. And again, one man is tall from the stature of his person; 
another, being short, by adding buskins becomes taller; now tell me, which of the two should we call tall 
and large? Is it not quite plain, him whose height is from himself? For the other has it as something not 
his own; and stepping upon things low in themselves, turns out a tall person. Such is the case with many 
men who mount themselves up on wealth and glory; which is not exaltation, for he is exalted who wants 
none of these things, but despises them, and has his greatness from himself. Let us therefore become 
humble that we may become exalted; (St. Luke xiv. 11) “For he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 
Now the self-willed man is not such as this; rather he is of all characters the most ordinary. For the 
bubble, too, is inflated, but the inflation is not sound; wherefore we call these persons “puffed up.” 
Whereas the sober-minded man has no high thoughts, not even in high fortunes, knowing his own low 
estate; but the vulgar even in his trifling concerns indulges a proud fancy. 


[6.] Let us then acquire that height which comes by humility. Let us look into the nature of human things, 
that we may kindle with the longing desire of the things to come; for in no other way is it possible to 
become humble, except by the love of what is divine and the contempt of what is present. For just as a 
man on the point of obtaining a kingdom, if instead of that purple robe one offer him some trivial 
compliment, will count it to be nothing; so shall we also laugh to scorn all things present, if we desire that 
other sort of honor. Do ye not see the children, when in their play they make a band of soldiers, and 
heralds precede them and lictors, and a boy marches in the midst in the general’s place, how childish it all 
is? Just such are all human affairs; yea and more worthless than these: to-day they are, and to-morrow 
they are not. Let us therefore be above these things; and let us not only not desire them, but even be 
ashamed if any one hold them forth to us. For thus, casting out the love of these things, we shall possess 
that other love which is divine, and shall enjoy immortal glory. Which may God grant us all to obtain, 
through the grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ; with whom be to the Father, together with 
the holy and good Spirit, the glory and the power for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY II 
1 COR. 1. 4,5 


I thank my God always concerning you, for the Grace of God which was given you in Jesus Christ; that in 
every thing you were enriched in him. 


[1.] That which he exhorts others to do, saying, “(Phil. iv. 6.) Let your requests with thanksgiving be made 
known unto God,” the same also he used to do himself: teaching us to begin always from these words, and 
before all things to give thanks unto God. For nothing is so acceptable to God as that men should be 
thankful, both for themselves and for others: wherefore also he prefaces almost every Epistle with this. 
But the occasion for his doing so is even more urgent here than in the other Epistles. For he that gives 
thanks, does so, both as being well off, and as in acknowledgment of a favor: now a favor is not a debt nor 
a requital nor a payment: which indeed every where is important to be said, but much more in the case of 
the Corinthians who were gaping after the dividers of the Church. 


[2.] “Unto my God.” Out of great affection he seizes on that which is common, and makes it his own; as 
the prophets also from time to time use to say, (Ps. xliii. 4; Ixii. 1.) “O God, my God;” and by way of 
encouragement he incites them to use the same language also themselves. For such expressions belong to 
one who is retiring from all secular things, and moving towards Him whom he calls on with so much 
earnestness: since he alone can truly say this, who from things of this life is ever mounting upwards unto 
God, and always preferring Him to all, and giving thanks continually, not [only] for the grace already 
given, but whatever blessing hath been since at any time bestowed, for this also he offereth unto Him the 
same praise. Wherefore he saith not merely, “I give thanks,” but “at all times, concerning you;” instructing 
them to be thankful both always, and to no one else save God only. 


[3.] “For the grace of God.” Seest thou how from every quarter he draws topics for correcting them? For 
where “grace” is, “works” are not; where “works,” it is no more “grace.” If therefore it be “grace,” why 
are ye high-minded? Whence is it that ye are puffed up? 


“Which is given you.” And by whom was it given? By me, or by another Apostle? Not at all, but “by Jesus 
Christ.” For the expression, “In Jesus Christ,” signifies this. Observe how in divers places he uses the 
word en, “in,” instead of di hou, “through means of whom;” therefore its sense is no less. 


“That in every thing ye were enriched.” Again, by whom? By Him, is the reply. And not merely “ye were 
enriched,” but “in every thing.” Since then it is first of all, “riches” then, “riches of God,” next, “in every 
thing,” and lastly, “through the Only-Begotten,” reflect on the ineffable treasure! 


Ver. 5. “In all utterance, and all knowledge.” “Word” [“or utterance,”] not such as the heathen, but that of 
God. For there is knowledge without “word,” and there is knowledge with “word.” For so there are many 
who possess knowledge, but have not the power of speech; as those who are uneducated and unable to 
exhibit clearly what they have in their mind. Ye, saith he, are not such as these, but competent both to 
understand and to speak. 


Ver. 6. “Even as the testimony of Christ was confirmed in you.” Under the color of praises and 
thanksgiving he touches them sharply. “For not by heathen philosophy,” saith he, “neither by heathen 
discipline, but “the grace of God,” and by the “riches,” and the “knowledge,” and the “word” given by 
Him, were you enabled to learn the doctrines of the truth, and to be confirmed unto the testimony of the 
Lord; that is, unto the Gospel. For ye had the benefit of many signs, many wonders, unspeakable grace, to 
make you receive the Gospel. If therefore ye were established by signs and grace, why do ye waver?” Now 
these are the words of one both reproving, and at the same time prepossessing them in his favor. 


[4.] Ver. 7. “So that ye come behind in no gift.” A great question here arises. They who had been “enriched 
in all utterance,” so as in no respect to “come behind in any gift,” are they carnal? For if they were such at 
the beginning, much more now. How then does he call them “carnal?” For, saith he, (1 Cor. iii. 1.) “I was 
not able to speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal.” What must we say then? That having in 
the beginning believed, and obtained all gifts, (for indeed they sought them earnestly,) they became 
remiss afterwards. Or, if not so, that not unto all are either these things said or those; but the one to such 
as were amenable to his censures, the other to such as were adorned with his praises. For as to the fact 
that they still had gifts; (1 Cor. xiv. 26, 29.) “Each one,” saith he, “hath a psalm, hath a revelation, hath a 
tongue, hath an interpretation; let all things be done unto edifying.” And, “Let the prophets speak two or 
three.” Or we may state it somewhat differently; that as it is usual with us to call the greater part the 
whole, so also he hath spoken in this place. Withal, I think he hints at his own proceedings; for he too had 
shewn forth signs; even as also he saith in the second Epistle to them, (2 Cor. xii. 12, 13.) “Truly the signs 
of an Apostle were wrought among you in all patience:” and again, “For what is there wherein you were 
inferior to other churches?” 


Or, as I was saying, he both reminds them of his own miracles and speaks thus with an eye to those who 
were still approved. For many holy men were there who had “set themselves to minister unto the saints,” 
and had become “the first fruits of Achaia;” as he declareth (ch. xvi. 15.) towards the end. 


[5.] In any case, although the praises be not very close to the truth, still however they are inserted by way 
of precaution, (oikonomikos) preparing the way beforehand for his discourse. For whoever at the very 
outset speaks things unpleasant, excludes his words from a hearing among the weaker: since if the 
hearers be his equals in degree they feel angry; if vastly inferior they will be vexed. To avoid this, he 
begins with what seem to be praises. I say, seem; for not even did this praise belong to them, but to the 
grace of God. For that they had remission of sins, and were justified, this was of the Gift from above. 


Wherefore also he dwells upon these points, which shew the loving-kindness of God, in order that he may 
the more fully purge out their malady. 


[6.] “Waiting for the revelation (apokalupsin.) of our Lord Jesus Christ.” “Why make ye much ado,” saith 
he, “why are ye troubled that Christ is not come? Nay, he is come; and the Day is henceforth at the doors.” 
And consider his wisdom; how withdrawing them from human considerations he terrifies them by mention 
of the fearful judgment-seat, and thus implying that not only the beginnings must be good, but the end 
also. For with all these gifts, and with all else that is good, we must be mindful of that Day: and there is 
need of many labors to be able to come unto the end. “Revelation” is his word; implying that although He 
be not seen, yet He is, and is present even now, and then shall appear. Therefore there is need of patience: 
for to this end did ye receive the wonders, that ye may remain firm. 


[7.] Ver. 8. “Who shall also confirm you unto the end, that ye may be unreprovable.” Here he seems to 
court them, but the saying is free from all flattery; for he knows also how to press them home; as when he 
saith, (1 Cor. iv. 18, 21.) “Now some are puffed up as though I would not come to you:” and again, “What 
will ye? shall I come unto you with a rod, or in love, and in the spirit of meekness?” And, (2 Cor. xiii. 3.) 
“Since ye seek a proof of Christ speaking in me.” But he is also covertly accusing them: for, to say, “He 
shall confirm,” and the word “unreprovable” marks them out as still wavering, and liable to reproof. 


But do thou consider how he always fasteneth them as with nails to the Name of Christ. And not any man 
nor teacher, but continually the Desired One Himself is remembered by him: setting himself, as it were to 
arouse those who were heavy-headed after some debauch. For no where in any other Epistle doth the 
Name of Christ occur so continually. But here it is, many times in a few verses; and by means of it he 
weaves together, one may say, the whole of the proem. Look at it from the beginning. “Paul called [to be] 
an Apostle of Jesus Christ, to them that have been sanctified in Jesus Christ, who call upon the Name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, grace [be] unto you and peace from God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ. I 
thank my God for the grace which hath been given you by Jesus Christ, even as the testimony of Christ 
hath been confirmed in you, waiting for the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall confirm you 
unreprovable in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. God is faithful, by whom ye have been called into the 
fellowship of His Son Jesus Christ our Lord. And I beseech you by the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Seest thou the constant repetition of the Name of Christ? From whence it is plain even to the most 
unobservant, that not by chance nor unwittingly he doeth this, but in order that by incessant application 
of that glorious Name he may foment their inflammation, and purge out the corruption of the disease. 


[8.] Ver. 9. “God is faithful, by whom ye were called unto the fellowship of His Son.” Wonderful! How great 
a thing saith he here! How vast in the magnitude of the gift which he declares! Into the fellowship of the 
Only-Begotten have ye been called, and do ye addict yourselves unto men? What can be worse than this 
wretchedness? And how have ye been called? By the Father. For since “through Him,” and “in Him,” were 
phrases which he was constantly employing in regard of the Son, lest men might suppose that he so 
mentioneth Him as being less, he ascribeth the same to the Father. For not by this one and that one, saith 
he, but “by the Father” have ye been called; by Him also have ye been “enriched.” Again, “ye have been 
called;” ye did not yourselves approach. But what means, “into the fellowship of His Son?” Hear him 
declaring this very thing more clearly elsewhere. (2 Tim. ii. 12.) If we suffer, we shall also reign with Him; 
if we die with Him, we shall also live with Him. Then, because it was a great thing which He had said, he 
adds an argument fraught with unanswerable conviction; for, saith he, “God is faithful,” i.e. “true.” Now if 
“true,” what things He hath promised He will also perform. And He hath promised that He will make us 
partakers of His only-begotten Son; for to this end also did He call us. For (Rom. xi. 29.) “His gifts, and the 
calling of God,” are without repentance. 


These things, by a kind of divine art he inserts thus early, lest after the vehemence of the reproofs they 
might fall into despair. For assuredly God’s part will ensue, if we be not quite impatient of His rein. 
(apheniasomen) As the Jews, being called, would not receive the blessings; but this was no longer of Him 
that called, but of their lack of sense. For He indeed was willing to give, but they, by refusing to receive, 
cast themselves away. For, had He called to a painful and toilsome undertaking, not even in that case were 
they pardonable in making excuse; however, they would have been able to say that so it was: but if the call 
be unto cleansing, (Comp. i. 4-7.) and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption, and grace, and a 
free gift, and the good things in store, which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard; and it be God that calls, 
and calls by Himself; what pardon can they deserve, who come not running to Him? Let no one therefore 
accuse God; for unbelief cometh not of Him that calleth, but of those who start away (apopedontas) from 
Him. 


[9.] But some man will say, “He ought to bring men in, even against their will.” Away with this. He doth 
not use violence, nor compel; for who that bids to honors, and crowns, and banquets, and festivals, drags 
people, unwilling and bound? No one. For this is the part of one inflicting an insult. Unto hell He sends 
men against their will, but unto the kingdom He calls willing minds. To the fire He brings men bound and 
bewailing themselves: to the endless state of blessings not so. Else it is a reproach to the very blessings 
themselves, if their nature be not such as that men should run to them of their own accord and with many 
thanks. 


“Whence it is then,” say you, “that all men do not choose them?” From their own infirmity. “And wherefore 


doth He not cut off their infirmity?” And how tell me—in what way—ought He to cut it off? Hath He not 
made a world that teacheth His loving-kindness and His power? For (Ps. xix. 1.) “the heavens,” saith one, 
“declare the glory of God.” Hath He not also sent prophets? Hath He not both called and honored us? 
Hath He not done wonders? Hath He not given a law both written and natural? Hath He not sent His Son? 
Hath he not commissioned Apostles? Hath He not wrought sins? Hath He not threatened hell? Hath He 
not promised the kingdom? Doth He not every day make His sun to rise? Are not the things which He hath 
enjoined so simple and easy, that many transcend His commandments in the greatness of their self-denial? 
“What was there to do unto the vineyard and I have not done it?” (Is. v. 4.) 


[10.] “And why,” say you, “did He not make knowledge and virtue natural to us?” Who speaketh thus? The 
Greek or the Christian? Both of them, indeed, but not about the same things: for the one raises his 
objection with a view to knowledge, the other with a view to conduct. First, then, we will reply to him who 
is on our side; for I do not so much regard those without, as our own members. 


What then saith the Christian? “It were meet to have implanted in us the knowledge itself of virtue.” He 
hath implanted it; for if he had not done so, whence should we have known what things are to be done, 
what left undone? Whence are the laws and the tribunals? But “God should have imparted not [merely] 
knowledge, but also the very doing of it [virtue].” For what then wouldest thou have to be rewarded, if the 
whole were of God? For tell me, doth God punish in the same manner thee and the Greek upon 
committing sin ? Surely not. For up to a certain point thou hast confidence, viz. that which ariseth from 
the true knowledge. What then, if any one should now say that on the score of knowledge thou and the 
Greek will be accounted of like desert? Would it not disgust thee? I think so, indeed. For thou wouldest 
say that the Greek, having of his own wherewith to attain knowledge, was not willing. If then the latter 
also should say that God ought to have implanted knowledge in us naturally, wilt thou not laugh him to 
scorn, and say to him, “But why didst thou not seek for it? why wast thou not in earnest even as I?” And 
thou wilt stand firm with much confidence, and say that it was extreme folly to blame God for not 
implanting knowledge by nature. And this thou wilt say, because thou hast obtained what appertains to 
knowledge. So also hadst thou performed what appertains to practice, thou wouldest not have raised 
these questions: but thou art tired of virtuous practice, therefore thou shelterest thyself with these 
inconsiderate words. But how could it be at all right to cause that by necessity one should become good? 
Then shall we next have the brute beasts contending with us about virtue, seeing that some of them are 
more temperate than ourselves. 


But thou sayest, “I had rather have been good by necessity, and so forfeited all rewards, than evil by 
deliberate choice, to be punished and suffer vengeance.” But it is impossible that one should ever be good 
by necessity. If therefore thou knowest not what ought to be done, shew it, and then we will tell you what 
is right to say. But if thou knowest that uncleanness is wicked, wherefore dost thou not fly from the evil 
thing? 


“T cannot,” thou sayest. But others who have done greater things than this will plead against thee, and 
will more than prevail to stop thy mouth. For thou, perhaps, though living with a wife, art not chaste; but 
another even without a wife keeps his chastity inviolate. Now what excuse hast thou for not keeping the 
rule, while another even leaps beyond the lines that have been drawn to mark it? 


But thou sayest “I am not of this sort in my bodily frame, or my turn of mind.” That is for want, not of 
power, but of will. For thus I prove that all have a certain aptness towards virtue: That which a man 
cannot do, neither will he be able to do though necessity be laid upon him; but, if, necessity being laid 
upon him, he is able, he that leaveth it undone, leaveth it undone out of choice. The kind of thing I mean is 
this: to fly up and be borne towards heaven, having a heavy body, is even simply impossible. What then, if 
a king should command one to do this, and threaten death, saying, “Those men who do not fly, I decree 
that they lose their heads, or be burnt, or some other such punishment:” would any one obey him? Surely 
not. For nature is not capable of it. But if in the case of chastity this same thing were done, and he were to 
lay down laws that the unclean should be punished, be burnt, be scourged, should suffer the extremity of 
torture, would not many obey the law? “No” thou wilt say: “for there is appointed, even now, a law 
forbidding to commit adultery and all do not obey it.” Not because the fear looses its power, but because 
the greater part expect to be unobserved. So that if when they were on the point of committing an 
unclean action the legislator and the judge came before them, the fear would be strong enough to cast out 
the lust. Nay, were I to apply another kind of force inferior to this; were I to take the man and remove him 
from the beloved person, and shut him up close in chains, he will be able to bear it, without suffering any 
great harm. Let us not say then that such an one is by nature evil: for if a man were by nature good, he 
could never at any time become evil; and if he were by nature evil, he could never be good. But now we 
see that changes take place rapidly, and that men quickly shift from this side to the other, and from that 
fall back again into this. And these things we may see not in the Scriptures only, for instance, that 
publicans have become apostles; and disciples, traitors; and harlots, chaste; and robbers, men of good 
repute; and magicians have worshipped; and ungodly men passed over unto godliness, both in the New 
Testament and in the Old; but even every day a man may see many such things occurring. Now if things 
were natural, they could not change. For so we, being by nature susceptible, could never by any exertions 
become void of feeling. For that which is whatever it is by nature, can never fall away from such its 
natural condition. No one, for example, ever changed from sleeping to not sleeping: no one from a state of 


corruption unto incorruption: no one from hunger to the perpetual absence of that sensation. Wherefore 
neither are these things matters of accusation, nor do we reproach ourselves for them; nor ever did any 
one, meaning to blame another, say to him, “O thou, corruptible and subject to passion:” but either 
adultery or fornication, or something of that kind, we always lay to the charge of those who are 
responsible; and we bring them before judges, who blame and punish, and in the contrary cases award 
honors. 


[11.] Since then both from our conduct towards one another, and from others’ conduct to us when judged, 
and from the things about which we have written laws, and from the things wherein we condemn 
ourselves, though there be no one to accuse us; and from the instances of our becoming worse through 
indolence, and better through fear; and from the cases wherein we see others doing well and arriving at 
the height of self-command, (philosophias) it is quite clear that we also have it in our power to do well: 
why do we, the most part, deceive ourselves in vain with heartless pretexts and excuses, bringing not only 
no pardon, but even punishment intolerable? When we ought to keep before our eyes that fearful day, and 
to give heed to virtue; and after a little labor, obtain the incorruptible crowns? For these words will be no 
defence to us; rather our fellow-servants, and those who have practised the contrary virtues, will condemn 
all who continue in sin: the cruel man will be condemned by the merciful; the evil, by the good; the fierce, 
by the gentle; the grudging, by the courteous; the vain-glorious, by the self-denying; the indolent, by the 
serious; the intemperate, by the sober-minded. Thus will God pass judgment upon us, and will set in their 
place both companies; on one bestowing praise, on the other punishment. But God forbid that any of those 
present should be among the punished and dishonored, but rather among those who are crowned and the 
winners of the kingdom. Which may God grant us all to obtain through the grace and loving-kindness of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; with Whom unto the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, power, honor, now and 
ever, and unto everlasting ages. Amen. 


HOMILY III 
1 COR. I. 10 


Now I beseech you, brethren, through the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak of the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions among you; but that ye be perfected together in the same mind and 
in the same judgment. 


What I have continually been saying, that we must frame our rebukes gently and gradually, this Paul doth 
here also; in that, being about to enter upon a subject full of many dangers and enough to tear up the 
Church from her foundations he uses very mild language. His word is that he “beseeches” them, and 
beseeches them “through Christ;” as though not even he were sufficient alone to make this supplication, 
and to prevail. 


But what is this, “I beseech you through Christ?” “I take Christ to fight on my side, and to aid me, His 
injured and insulted Name.” An awful way of speaking indeed! lest they should prove hard and shameless: 
for sin makes men restless. Wherefore if at once (an men eutheos epiplexes Savil. an me Ben.) you sharply 
rebuke you make a man fierce and impudent: but if you put him to shame, you bow down his neck, you 
check his confidence, you make him hang down his head. Which object being Paul’s also, he is content for 
a while to beseech them through the Name of Christ. And what, of all things, is the object of his request? 


“That ye may all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions [schisms] among you.” The emphatic 
force of the word “schism,” I mean the name itself, was a sufficient accusation. For it was not that they 
had become many parts, each entire within itself, but rather the One [Body which originally existed] had 
perished. For had they been entire Churches, there might be many of them; but if they were divisions, 
then that first One was gone. For that which is entire within itself not only does not become many by 
division into many parts, but even the original One is lost. Such is the nature of divisions. 


[2.] In the next place, because he had sharply dealt with them by using the word “schism,” he again 
softens and soothes them, saying, “That ye may be perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the 
same judgment.” That is; since he had said, “That ye may all speak the same thing;” “do not suppose,” he 
adds, “that I said concord should be only in words; I seek for that harmony which is of the mind.” But 
since there is such a thing as agreement in words, and that hearty, not however on all subjects, therefore 
he added this, “That ye may be perfected together.” For he that is united in one thing, but in another 
dissents, is no longer “perfected,” nor fitted in to complete accordance. There is also such a thing as 
harmony of opinions, where there is not yet harmony of sentiment; for instance, when having the same 
faith we are not joined together in love: for thus, in opinions we are one, (for we think the same things,) 
but in sentiment not so. And such was the case at that time; this person choosing one [leader], and that, 
another. For this reason he saith it is necessary to agree both in “mind” and in “judgment.” For it was not 
from any difference in faith that the schisms arose, but from the division of their judgment through human 
contentiousness. 


[3.] But seeing that whoso is blamed is unabashed so long as he hath no witnesses, observe how, not 
permitting them to deny the fact, he adduces some to bear witness. 


Ver. 11. “For it hath been signified unto me concerning you, my brethren, by them which are of the 
household of Chloe.” Neither did he say this at the very beginning, but first he brought forward his 
charge; as one who put confidence in his informants. Because, had it not been so, he would not have 
found fault: for Paul was not a person to believe lightly. Neither then did he immediately say, “it hath been 
signified,” lest he might seem to blame on their authority: neither does he omit all mention of them, lest 
he should seem to speak only from himself. And again, he styles them “brethren;” for although the fault be 
plain, there is nothing against calling people brethren still. Consider also his prudence in not speaking of 
any distinct person, but of the entire family; so as not to make them hostile towards the informer: for in 
this way he both protects him, and fearlessly opens the accusation. For he had an eye to the benefit not of 
the one side only, but of the other also. Wherefore he saith not, “It hath been declared to me by certain,” 
but he indicates also the household, lest they might suppose that he was inventing. 


[4.] What was “declared? “That there are contentions among you.” Thus, when he is rebuking them, he 
saith, “That there be no divisions among you;” but when he is reporting the statements of others, he doth 
it more gently; saying, “For it hath been declared unto me... that there are contentions among you; in 
order that he might not bring trouble upon the informants. 


Next he declares also the kind of contention. 


Ver. 12. “That each one of you saith, Iam of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas.” “I say, contentions,” 
saith he, “I mean, not about private matters, but of the more grievous sort.” “That each one of you saith;” 
for the corruption pervaded not a part, but the whole of the Church. And yet they were not speaking about 
himself, nor about Peter, nor about Apollos; but he signifies that if these were not to be leaned on, much 
less others. For that they had not spoken about them, he saith further on: “And these things I have 
transferred in a figure unto myself and Apollos, that ye may learn in us not to go beyond the things which 
are written.” For if it were not right for them to call themselves by the name of Paul, and of Apollos, and of 
Cephas, much less of any others. If under the Teacher and the first of the Apostles, and one that had 
instructed so much people, it were not right to enroll themselves, much less under those who were 
nothing. By way of hyperbole then, seeking to withdraw them from their disease, he sets down these 
names. Besides, he makes his argument less severe, not mentioning by name the rude dividers of the 
Church, but concealing them, as behind a sort of masks, with the names of the Apostles. 


“Tam of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas.” Not esteeming himself before Peter hath he set his name 
last, but preferring Peter to himself, and that greatly. He arranged his statement in the way of climax, 
(kata auxesin) that he might not be supposed to do this for envy; or, from jealousy, to be detracting from 
the honor of others. Wherefore also he put his own name first. For he who puts himself foremost to be 
rejected, doth so not for love of honor, but for extreme contempt of this sort of reputation. He puts 
himself, you see, in the way of the whole attack, and then mentions Apollos, and then Cephas. Not 
therefore to magnify himself did he do this, but in speaking of wrong things he administers the requisite 
correction in his own person first. 


[5.] But that those who addicted themselves to this or that man were in error, is evident. And rightly he 
rebukes them, saying, “Ye do not well in that ye say, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas.’” But 
why did he add, “And I of Christ?” For although these who addicted themselves to men were in error, not 
surely (oude pou Bened. ou depou Savil.) those who dedicated themselves unto Christ. But this was not 
his charge, that they called themselves by the Name of Christ, but that they did not all call themselves by 
that Name alone. And I think that he added this of himself, wishing to make the accusation more grievous, 
and to point out that by this rule Christ must be considered as belonging to one party only: although they 
were not so using the Name themselves. For that this was what he hinted at he declared in the sequel, 
saying, 


Ver. 13. “Is Christ divided.” What he saith comes to this: “Ye have cut in pieces Christ, and distributed His 
body.” Here is anger! here is chiding! here are words full of indignation! For whenever instead of arguing 
he interrogates only, his doing so implies a confessed absurdity. 


But some say that he glanced at something else, in saying, “Christ is divided:” as if he had said, “He hath 
distributed to men and parted the Church, and taken one share Himself, giving them the other.” Then in 
what follows, he labors to overthrow this absurdity, saying, “Was Paul crucified for you, or were ye 
baptized into the name of Paul?” Observe his Christ-loving mind; how thenceforth he brings the whole 
matter to a point in his own name, shewing, and more than shewing, that this honor belongs to no one. 
And that no one might think it was envy which moved him to say these things, therefore he is constantly 
putting himself forward. Observe, too, his considerate way, in that he saith not, “Did Paul make the world? 
did Paul from nothing produce you into being?” But only those things which belonged as choice treasures 
to the faithful, and were regarded with great solicitude—those he specifies, the Cross, and Baptism, and 
the blessings following on these. For the loving-kindness of God towards men is shewn by the creation of 
the world also: in nothing, however, so much as by the (tes sunkatabaseos) condescension through the 
Cross. And he said not, “did Paul die for you?” but, “was Paul crucified?” setting down also the kind of 
death. 


“Or were ye baptized into the name of Paul?” Again, he saith not, “did Paul baptize you?” For he did 


baptize many: but this was not the question, by whom they had been baptized, but, into whose name they 
had been baptized! For since this also was a cause of schisms, their being called after the name of those 
who baptized them, he corrects this error likewise saying, “Were ye baptized into the name of Paul?” “Tell 
me not,” saith he, “who baptized, but into whose name. For not he that baptizeth, but he who is invoked in 
the Baptism, is the subject of enquiry. For this is He who forgives our sins .” 


And at this point he stays the discourse, and does not pursue the subject any further. For he saith not, 
“Did Paul declare to you the good things to come? Did Paul promise you the kingdom of heaven?” Why, 
then, I ask, doth he not add these questions also? Because it is not all as one, to promise a kingdom and to 
be crucified. For the former neither had danger nor brought shame; but the latter, all these. Moreover, he 
proves the former from the latter: for having said, (Rom. viii. 32.) “He that spared not His own Son,” he 
adds, “How shall He not with Him also freely give us all things?” And again, (Rom. v. 10.) “For if when we 
were enemies we were reconciled unto God by the death of His Son, much more bring reconciled, we shall 
be saved.” This was one reason for his not adding what I just mentioned: and also because the one they 
had not as yet, but of the other they had already made trial. The one were in promise; the other had 
already come to pass. 


[6.] Ver. 14. “I thank God that I baptized none of you but Crispus and Gaius.” “Why are you elate at having 
baptized, when I for my part even give thanks that I have not done so!” Thus saying, by a kind of divine 
art (oikonomikos) he does away with their swelling pride upon this point; not with the efficacy of the 
baptism, (God forbid,) but with the folly of those who were puffed up at having been baptizers: first, by 
showing that the Gift is not theirs; and, secondly, by thanking God therefore. For Baptism truly is a great 
thing: but its greatness is not the work of the person baptizing, but of Him who is invoked in the Baptism: 
since to baptize is nothing as regards man’s labor, but is much less than preaching the Gospel. Yea, again 
I say, great indeed is Baptism, and without baptism it is impossible to obtain the kingdom. Still a man of 
no singular excellence is able to baptize, but to preach the Gospel there is need of great labor. 


Ver. 15. He states also the reason, why he giveth thanks that he had baptized no one. What then is this 
reason? “Lest anyone should say that ye were baptized into my own name.” Why, did he mean that they 
said this in those other cases? Not at all; but, “I fear,” saith he, “lest the disease should proceed even to 
that. For if, when insignificant persons and of little worth baptize, a heresy ariseth, had I, the first 
announcer of Baptism, baptized many, it was likely that they forming a party, would not only call 
themselves by my name, but also ascribe the Baptism to me.” For if from the inferiors so great an evil 
arose, from those of higher order it would perhaps have gone on to something far more grievous. 


Ver. 16. Then, having abashed those who were unsound in this respect and subjoining, “I baptized also the 
house of Stephanas,” he again drags down their pride, saying besides, “I know not whether I baptized any 
other.” For by this he signifies that neither did he seek much to enjoy the honor accruing hereby from the 
multitude, nor did he set about this work for glory’s sake. 


Ver. 17. And not by these only, but also by the next words, he greatly represses their pride, saying, “Christ 
sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel:” for the more laborious part, and that which needed 
much toil and a soul of iron, and that on which all depended, was this. And therefore it was that Paul had 
it put into his hand. 


And why, not being sent to baptize, did he baptize? Not in contention with Him that sent him, but in this 
instance laboring beyond his task. For he saith not, “I was forbidden,” but, “I was not sent for this, but for 
that which was of the greatest necessity.” For preaching the Gospel is a work perhaps for one or two; but 
baptizing, for everyone endowed with the priesthood. For a man being instructed and convinced, to take 
and baptize him is what any one whatever might do: for the rest, it is all effected by the will of the person 
drawing near, and the grace of God. But when unbelievers are to be instructed, there must be great labor, 
great wisdom. And at that time there was danger also annexed. In the former case the whole thing is 
done, and he is convinced, who is on the point of initiation: and it is no great thing when a man is 
convinced, to baptize him. But in the later case the labor is great, to change the deliberate will, to alter 
the turn of mind, and to tear up error by the roots, and to plant the truth in its place. 


Not that he speaks out all this, neither doth he argue in so many words that Baptism has no labor, but that 
preaching has. For he knows how always to subdue his tone, whereas in the comparison with heathen 
wisdom he is very earnest, the subject enabling him to use more vehemency of language. 


Not therefore in opposition to Him that sent him did he baptize; but, as in the case of the widows , though 
the apostles had said, (Acts vi. 2.) “it is not fit that we should leave the Word of God and serve tables,” he 
discharged the office (Acts xii. 25. ten diakonian) of a deacon, not in opposition to them, but as something 
beyond his task: so also here. For even now, we commit this matter to the simpler sort of presbyters, but 
the word of doctrine unto the wiser: for there is the labor and the sweat. Wherefore he saith himself, (1 
Tim. v. 17.) “Let the Elders who rule well be counted worthy of double honor, especially they who labor in 
the word and in teaching.” For as to teach the wrestlers in the games is the part of a spirited and skilful 
trainer, but to place the crown on the conquerors head may be that of one who cannot even wrestle, 
(although it be the crown which adds splendor to the conqueror,) so also in Baptism. It is impossible to be 
saved without it, yet it is no great thing which the baptizer doth, finding the will ready prepared. 


[7.] “Not in wisdom of words, lest the Cross of Christ should be made of none effect.” 


Having brought down the swelling pride of those who were arrogant because of their baptizing, he 
changes his ground afterwards to meet those who boasted about heathen wisdom, and against them he 
puts on his armor with more vehemency. For to those who were puffed up with baptizing he said, “I give 
thanks that I baptized no one;” and, “for Christ sent me not to baptize.” He speaks neither vehemently nor 
argumentatively, but, having just hinted his meaning in a few words, passeth on quickly. But here at the 
very outset he gives a severe blow, saying, “Lest the Cross of Christ be made void.” Why then pride thyself 
on a thing which ought to make thee hide thy face? Since, if this wisdom is at war with the Cross and 
fights with the Gospel, it is not meet to boast about it, but to retire with shame. For this was the cause 
why the Apostles were not wise; not through any weakness of the Gift, but lest the Gospel preached suffer 
harm. The sort of people therefore above mentioned were not those employed in advocating the Word: 
rather they were among its defamers. The unlearned men were the establishers of it. This was able to 
check vain glory, this to repress arrogance, this to enforce moderation. 


“But if it was not by wisdom of speech,’ why did they send Apollos who was eloquent?” It was not, he 
replies, through confidence in his power of speech, but because he was (Acts xviii. 24, 29) “mighty in the 
Scriptures,” and “confuted the Jews.” And besides the point in question was that the leaders and first 
disseminators of the word were not eloquent; since these were the very persons to require some great 
power, for the expulsion of error in the first instance; and then, namely at the very outset, was the 
abundant strength needed. Now He who could do without educated persons at first, if afterwards some 
being eloquent were admitted by Him, He did so not because He wanted them, but because He would 
make no distinctions. For as He needed not wise men to effect whatever He would, so neither, if any were 
afterwards found such, did He reject them on that account. 


[8.] But prove to me that Peter and Paul were eloquent. Thou canst not: for they were “unlearned and 
ignorant men!” As therefore Christ, when He was sending out His disciples into the world, having shewn 
unto them His power in Palestine first, and said, (St. Luke xxii. 35. (hupodematos, rec. text hupodematon.) 
“When I sent you forth without purse and wallet and shoe, lacked ye any thing?” permitted them from that 
time forward to possess both a wallet and a purse; so also He hath done here: for the point was the 
manifestation of Christ’s power, not the rejection of persons from the Faith on account of their Gentile 
wisdom, if they were drawing nigh. When the Greeks then charge the disciples with being uneducated, let 
us be even more forward in the charge than they. Nor let anyone say, “Paul was wise;” but while we exalt 
those among them who were great in wisdom and admired for their excellency of speech, let us allow that 
all on our side were uneducated; for it will be no slight overthrow which they will sustain from us in that 
respect also: and so the victory will be brilliant indeed. 


I have said these things, because I once heard a Christian disputing in a ridiculous manner with a Greek, 
and both parties in their mutual fray ruining themselves. For what things the Christian ought to have said, 
these the Greek asserted; and what things it was natural to expect the Greek would say, these the 
Christian pleaded for himself. As thus: the dispute being about Paul and Plato, the Greek endeavored to 
show that Paul was unlearned and ignorant; but the Christian, from simplicity, was anxious to prove that 
Paul was more eloquent than Plato. And so the victory was on the side of the Greek, this argument being 
allowed to prevail. For if Paul was a more considerable person than Plato, many probably would object 
that it was not by grace, but by excellency of speech that he prevailed; so that the Christian’s assertion 
made for the Greek. And what the Greek said made for the Christian’s; for if Paul was uneducated and yet 
overcame Plato, the victory, as I was saying, was brilliant; the disciples of the latter, in a body, having been 
attracted by the former, unlearned as he was, and convinced, and brought over to his side. From whence 
it is plain that the Gospel was a result not of human wisdom, but of the grace of God. 


Wherefore, lest we fall into the same error, and be laughed to scorn, arguing thus with Greeks whenever 
we have a controversy with them; let us charge the Apostles with want of learning; for this same charge is 
praise. And when they say that the Apostles were rude, let us follow up the remark and say that they were 
also untaught, and unlettered, and poor, and vile, and stupid, and obscure. It is not a slander on the 
Apostles to say so, but it is even a glory that, being such, they should have outshone the whole world. For 
these untrained, and rude, and illiterate men, as completely vanquished the wise, and powerful, and the 
tyrants, and those who flourished in wealth and glory and all outward good things, as though they had not 
been men at all: from whence it is manifest that great is the power of the Cross; and that these things 
were done by no human strength. For the results do not keep the course of nature, rather what was done 
was above all nature. Now when any thing takes place above nature, and exceedingly above it, on the side 
of rectitude and utility; it is quite plain that these things are done by some Divine power and cooperation. 
And observe; the fisherman, the tentmaker, the publican, the ignorant, the unlettered, coming from the far 
distant country of Palestine, and having beaten off their own ground the philosophers, the masters of 
oratory, the skillful debaters, alone prevailed against them in a short space of time; in the midst of many 
perils; the opposition of peoples and kings, the striving of nature herself, length of time, the vehement 
resistance of inveterate custom, demons in arms, the devil in battle array and stirring up all, kings, rulers, 
peoples, nations, cities, barbarians, Greeks, philosophers, orators, sophists, historians, laws, tribunals, 
divers kinds of punishments, deaths innumerable and of all sorts. But nevertheless all these were confuted 
and gave way when the fisherman spake; just like the light dust which cannot bear the rush of violent 


winds. Now what I say is, let us learn thus to dispute with the Greeks; that we be not like beasts and 
cattle, but prepared concerning “the hope which is in us.” (1 St. Pet. iii. 15.) And let us pause for a while 
to work out this topic, no unimportant one; and let us say to them, How did the weak overcome the 
strong; the twelve, the world? Not by using the same armor, but in nakedness contending with men in 
arms. 


For say, if twelve men, unskilled in matters of war, were to leap into an immense and armed host of 
soldiers, themselves not only unarmed but of weak frame also; and to receive no harm from them, nor yet 
be wounded, though assailed with ten thousand weapons; if while the darts were striking them, with bare 
naked body they overthrew all their foes using no weapons but striking with the hand, and in conclusion 
killed some, and others took captive and led away, themselves receiving not so much as a wound; would 
anyone have ever said that the thing was of man? And yet the trophy of the Apostles is much more 
wonderful than that. For a naked man’s escaping a wound is not so wonderful by far as that the ordinary 
and unlettered person—that a fisherman—should overcome such a degree of talent: (deinotetos) and 
neither for fewness, nor for poverty, nor for dangers, nor for prepossession of habit, nor for so great 
austerity of the precepts enjoined, nor for the daily deaths, nor for the multitude of those who were 
deceived, nor for the great reputation of the deceivers be turned from his purpose. 


[9.] Let this, I say, be our way of overpowering them, and of conducting our warfare against them; and let 
us astound them by our way of life rather than by words. For this is the main battle, this is the 
unanswerable argument, the argument from conduct. For though we give ten thousand precepts of 
philosophy in words, if we do not exhibit a life better than theirs, the gain is nothing. For it is not what is 
said that draws their attention, but their enquiry is, what we do; and they say, “Do thou first obey thine 
own words, and then admonish others. But if while thou sayest, infinite are the blessings in the world to 
come, thou seem thyself nailed down to this world, just as if no such things existed, thy works to me are 
more credible than thy words. For when I see thee seizing other men’s goods, weeping immoderately over 
the departed, doing ill in many other things, how shall I believe thee that there is a resurrection?” And 
what if men utter not this in words? they think it and turn it often in their minds. And this is what stays 
the unbelievers from becoming Christians. 


Let us win them therefore by our life. Many, even among the untaught, have in that way astounded the 
minds of philosophers, as having exhibited in themselves also that philosophy which lies in deeds, and 
uttered a voice clearer than a trumpet by their mode of life and self-denial. For this is stronger than the 
tongue. But when I say, “one ought not to bear malice,” and then do all manner of evils to the Greek, how 
shall I be able by words to win him, while by my deeds I am frightening him away? Let us catch them then 
by our mode of life; and by these souls let us build up the Church, and of these let us amass our wealth. 
There is nothing to weigh against a soul, not even the whole world. So that although thou give countless 
treasure unto the poor, thou wilt do no such work as he who converteth one soul. (Jer. xv. 19.) “For he that 
taketh forth the precious from the vile shall be as my mouth:” so He speaks. A great good it is, I grant, to 
have pity on the poor; but it is nothing equal to the withdrawing them from error. For he that doth this 
resembles Paul and Peter: we being permitted to take up their Gospel, not with perils such as theirs;— 
with endurance of famines and pestilences, and all other evils, (for the present is a season of peace;)—but 
so as to display that diligence which cometh of zeal. For even while we sit at home we may practice this 
kind of fishery. Who hath a friend or relation or inmate of his house, these things let him say, these do; and 
he shall be like Peter and Paul. And why do I say Peter and Paul? He shall be the mouth of Christ. For He 
saith, “He that taketh forth the precious from the vile shall be as My mouth.” And though thou persuade 
not to-day, to-morrow thou shalt persuade. And though thou never persuade, thou shalt have thine own 
reward in full. And though thou persuade not all, a few out of many persuade all men; but still they 
discoursed with all, and for all they have their reward. For not according to the result of the things that 
are well done, but according to the intention of the doers, is God wont to assign the crowns; though thou 
pay down but two farthings, He receiveth them; and what He did in the case of the widow, the same will 
He do also in the case of those who teach. Do not thou then, because thou canst not save the world, 
despise the few; nor through longing after great things, withdraw thyself from the lesser. If thou canst not 
an hundred, take thou charge of ten; if thou canst not ten, despise not even five; if thou canst not five, do 
not overlook one; and if thou canst not one, neither so despair, nor keep back what may be done by thee. 
Seest thou not how, in matters of trade, they who are so employed make their profit not only of gold but of 
silver also? For if we do not slight the little things, we shall keep hold also of the great. But if we despise 
the small, neither shall we easily lay hand upon the other. Thus individuals become rich, gathering both 
small things and great. And so let us act; that in all things enriched, we may obtain the kingdom of 
heaven; through the grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom and with Whom 
unto the Father together with the Holy Spirit be glory, power, honor, now and henceforth and for 
evermore. Amen. 


HOMILY IV 
1 COR. I. 18-20 


For the word of the cross is to them that perish foolishness; but to us which are saved it is the power of 
God. For it is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and the prudence of the prudent will I reject. 


Where is the Wise? Where is the Scribe? Where is the Disputer of the World? 


To the sick and gasping even wholesome meats are unpleasant, friends and relations burdensome; who 
are often times not even recognized, but are rather accounted intruders. Much like this often is the case 
of those who are perishing in their souls. For the things which tend to salvation they know not; and those 
who are careful about them they consider to be troublesome. Now this ensues not from the nature of the 
thing, but from their disease. And just what the insane do, hating those who take care of them, and 
besides reviling them, the same is the case with unbelievers also. But as in the case of the former, they 
who are insulted then more than ever compassionate them, and weep, taking this as the worst symptom of 
the disease in its intense form, when they know not their best friends; so also in the case of the Gentiles 
let us act; yea more than for our wives let us wail over them, because they know not the common 
salvation. For not so dearly ought a man to love his wife as we should love all men, and draw them over 
unto salvation; be a man a Gentile, or be he what he may. For these then let us weep; for “the word of the 
Cross is to them foolishness,” being itself Wisdom and Power. For, saith he, “the word of the Cross to them 
that perish is foolishness.” 


For since it was likely that they, the Cross being derided by the Greeks, would resist and contend by aid of 
that wisdom, which came (forsooth) of themselves, as being disturbed by the expression of the Greeks; 
Paul comforting them saith, think it not strange and unaccountable, which is taking place. This is the 
nature of the thing, that its power is not recognized by them that perish. For they are beside themselves, 
and behave as madmen; and so they rail and are disgusted at the medicines which bring health. 


[2.] But what sayest thou, O man? Christ became a slave for thee, “having taken the form of a slave,” 
(Phil. ii. 7.) and was crucified, and rose again. And when thou oughtest for this reason to adore Him risen 
and admire His loving kindness; because what neither father, nor friend, nor son, did for thee, all this the 
Lord wrought for thee, the enemy and offender—when, I say, thou oughtest to admire Him for these 
things, callest thou that foolishness, which is full of so great wisdom? Well, it is nothing wonderful; for it is 
a mark of them that perish not to recognize the things which lead to salvation. Be not troubled, therefore, 
for it is no strange nor unaccountable event, that things truly great are mocked at by those who are 
beside themselves. Now such as are in this mind you cannot convince by human wisdom. Nay, if you want 
so to convince them, you do but the contrary. For the things which transcend reasoning require faith 
alone. Thus, should we set about convincing men by reasonings, how God became man, and entered into 
the Virgin’s womb, and not commit the matter unto faith, they will but deride the more. Therefore they 
who inquire by reasonings, it is they who perish. 


And why speak I of God? for in regard of created things, should we do this, great derision will ensue. For 
suppose a man, wishing to make out all things by reasoning; and let him try by thy discourse to convince 
himself how we see the light; and do thou try to convince him by reasoning. Nay, thou canst not: for if 
thou sayest that it suffices to see by opening the eyes, thou hast not expressed the manner, but the fact. 
For “why see we not,” one will say, “by our hearing, and with our eyes hear? And why hear we not with 
the nostril, and with the hearing smell?” If then, he being in doubt about these things, and we unable to 
give the explanation of them, he is to begin laughing, shall not we rather laugh him to scorn? “For since 
both have their origin from one brain, since the two members are near neighbors to each other, why can 
they not do the same work?” Now we shall not be able to state the cause nor the method of the 
unspeakable and curious operation; and should we make the attempt, we should be laughed to scorn. 
Wherefore, leaving this unto God’s power and boundless wisdom, let us be silent. 


Just so with regard to the things of God; should we desire to explain them by the wisdom which is from 
without, great derision will ensue, not from their infirmity, but from the folly of men. For the great things 
of all no language can explain. 


[3.] Now observe: when I say, “He was crucified;” the Greek saith, “And how can this be reasonable? 
Himself He helped not when undergoing crucifixion and sore trial at the moment of the Cross: how then 
after these things did He rise again and help others? For if He had been able, before death was the proper 
time.” (For this the Jews actually said.) (St. Matt. xxvii. 41, 42.) “But He who helped not Himself, how 
helped he others? There is no reason in it,” saith he. True, O man, for indeed it is above reason; and 
unspeakable is the power of the Cross. For that being actually in the midst of horrors, He should have 
shewn Himself above all horrors; and being in the enemy’s hold should have overcome; this cometh of 
Infinite Power. For as in the case of the Three Children, their not entering the furnace would not have 
been so astonishing, as that having entered in they trampled upon the fire;—and in the case of Jonah, it 
was a greater thing by far, after he had been swallowed by the fish, to suffer no harm from the monster, 
than if he had not been swallowed at all;—so also in regard of Christ; His not dying would not have been 
so inconceivable, as that having died He should loose the bands of death. Say not then, “why did He not 
help Himself on the Cross?” for He was hastening on to close conflict with death himself. (See Hooker, E. 
P. v. 48. 9.) He descended not from the Cross, not because He could not, but because He would not. For 
Him Whom the tyranny of death restrained not, how could the nails of the Cross restrain? 


[4.] But these things, though known to us, are not so as yet to the unbelievers. Wherefore he said that 
“the word of the Cross is to them that perish foolishness; but to us who are saved it is the power of God. 
For it is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and the prudence of the prudent will I reject.” 


Nothing from himself which might give offence, does he advance up to this point; but first he comes to the 
testimony of the Scripture, and then furnished with boldness from thence, adopts more vehement words, 
and saith, 


Ver. 20, 21. “Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world? Where is the wise? Where the Scribe? 
Where the disputer of this world? Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world? For seeing that in 
the wisdom of God the world through its wisdom knew God, it was God’s good pleasure through the 
foolishness of the preaching to save them that believe.” Having said, “It is written, I will destroy the 
wisdom of the wise,” He subjoins demonstration from facts, saying, “Where is the wise? where the 
Scribe?” at the same time glancing at both Gentiles and Jews. For what sort of philosopher, which among 
those who have studied logic, which of those knowing in Jewish matters, hath saved us and made known 
the truth? Not one. It was the fisherman’s work, the whole of it. 


Having then drawn the conclusion which he had in view, and brought down their pride, and said, “Hath 
not God made foolish the wisdom of this world?” he states also the reason why these things were so done. 
“For seeing that in the wisdom of God,” saith he, “the world through its wisdom knew not God,” the Cross 
appeared. Now what means, “in the wisdom of God?” The wisdom apparent in those works whereby it was 
His will to make Himself known. For to this end did he frame them, and frame them such as they are, that 
by a sort of proportion, (analogos) from the things which are seen admiration of the Maker might be 
learned. Is the heaven great, and the earth boundless? Wonder then at Him who made them. For this 
heaven, great as it is, not only was made by Him, but made with ease; and that boundless earth, too, was 
brought into being even as if it had been nothing. Wherefore of the former He saith, (Ps. cii. 25. ton 
cheiron. LXX.) “The works of Thy fingers are the heavens,” and concerning the earth, (Is. xl. 23. LXX.) 
“Who hath made the earth as it were nothing.” Since then by this wisdom the world was unwilling to 
discover God, He employed what seemed to be foolishness, i.e. the Gospel, to persuade men; not by 
reasoning, but by faith. It remains that where God’s wisdom is, there is no longer need of man’s. For 
before, to infer that He who made the world such and so great, must in all reason be a God possessed of a 
certain uncontrollable, unspeakable power; and by these means to apprehend Him;—this was the part of 
human wisdom. But now we need no more reasonings, but faith alone. For to believe on Him that was 
crucified and buried, and to be fully persuaded that this Person Himself both rose again and sat down on 
high; this needeth not wisdom, nor reasonings, but faith. For the Apostles themselves came in not by 
wisdom, but by faith, and surpassed the heathen wise men in wisdom and loftiness, and that so much the 
more, as to raise disputings is less than to receive by faith the things of God. For this transcends all 
human understanding. 


But how did He “destroy wisdom?” Being made known to us by Paul and others like him, He shewed it to 
be unprofitable. For towards receiving the evangelical proclamation, neither is the wise profited at all by 
wisdom, nor the unlearned injured at all by ignorance. But if one may speak somewhat even wonderful, 
ignorance rather than wisdom is a condition suitable for that impression, and more easily dealt with. For 
the shepherd and the rustic will more quickly receive this, once for all both repressing all doubting 
thoughts and delivering himself to the Lord. In this way then He destroyed wisdom. For since she first 
cast herself down, she is ever after useful for nothing. Thus when she ought to have displayed her proper 
powers, and by the works to have seen the Lord, she would not. Wherefore though she were now willing 
to introduce herself, she is not able. For the matter is not of that kind; this way of knowing God being far 
greater than the other. You see then, faith and simplicity are needed, and this we should seek every 
where, and prefer it before the wisdom which is from without. For “God,” saith he, “hath made wisdom 
foolish.” 


But what is, “He hath made foolish?” He hath shewn it foolish in regard of receiving the faith. For since 
they prided themselves on it, He lost no time in exposing it. For what sort of wisdom is it, when it cannot 
discover the chief of things that are good? He caused her therefore to appear foolish, after she had first 
convicted herself. For if when discoveries might have been made by reasoning, she proved nothing, now 
when things proceed on a larger scale, how will she be able to accomplish aught? now when there is need 
of faith alone, and not of acuteness? You see then, God hath shewn her to be foolish. 


It was His good pleasure, too, by the foolishness of the Gospel to save; foolishness, I say, not real, but 
appearing to be such. For that which is more wonderful yet is His having prevailed by bringing in, not 
another such wisdom more excellent than the first, but what seemed to be foolishness. He cast out Plato 
for example, not by means of another philosopher of more skill, but by an unlearned fisherman. For thus 
the defeat became greater, and the victory more splendid. 


[5.] Ver. 22-24. Next, to shew the power of the Cross, he saith, “For Jews ask for signs and Greeks seek 
after wisdom: but we preach Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumbling-block, and unto Greeks foolishness; 
but unto them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the Power of God, and the Wisdom of God.” 


Vast is the import of the things here spoken! For he means to say how by contraries God hath overcome, 
and how the Gospel is not of man. What he saith is something of this sort. When, saith he, we say unto the 
Jews, Believe; they answer, Raise the dead, Heal the demoniacs, Shew unto us signs. But instead thereof 
what say we? That He was crucified, and died, who is preached. And this is enough, not only to fail in 
drawing over the unwilling, but even to drive away those even who are willing. Nevertheless, it drives not 


away, but attracts and holds fast and overcomes. 


Again; the Greeks demand of us a rhetorical style, and the acuteness of sophistry. But preach we to these 
also the Cross: and that which, in the case of the Jews seemed to be weakness, this in the case of the 
Greeks is foolishness. Wherefore, when we not only fail in producing what they demand, but also produce 
the very opposites of their demand; (for the Cross has not merely no appearance of being a sign sought 
out by reasoning, but even the very annihilation of a sign;—is not merely deemed no proof of power, but a 
conviction of weakness;—not merely no display of wisdom, but a suggestion of foolishness;)—when 
therefore they who seek for signs and wisdom not only receive not the things which they ask, but even 
hear the contrary to what they desire, and then by means of contraries are persuaded;—how is not the 
power of Him that is preached unspeakable? As if to some one tempest-tost and longing for a haven, you 
were to shew not a haven but another wilder portion of the sea, and so could make him follow with 
thankfulness? Or as if a physician could attract to himself the man that was wounded and in need of 
remedies, by promising to cure him not with drugs, but with burning of him again! For this is a result of 
great power indeed. So also the Apostles prevailed, not simply without a sign, but even by a thing which 
seemed contrary to all the known signs. Which thing also Christ did in the case of the blind man. For when 
He would heal him, He took away the blindness by a thing that increased it: i.e. He put on clay. (St. John 
ix. 6.) As then by means of clay He healed the blind man, so also by means of the Cross He brought the 
world to Himself. That certainly was adding an offence, not taking an offence away. So did He also in 
creation, working out things by their contraries. With sand, for instance, He walled in the sea, having 
made the weak a bridle to the strong. He placed the earth upon water, having taken order that the heavy 
and the dense should be borne on the soft and fluid. By means of the prophets again with a small piece of 
wood He raised up iron from the bottom. (2 Kings vi. 5-7.) In like manner also with the Cross He hath 
drawn the world to Himself. For as the water beareth up the earth, so also the Cross beareth up the 
world. You see now, it is proof of great power and wisdom, to convince by means of the things which tell 
directly against us. Thus the Cross seems to be matter of offence; and yet far from offending, it even 
attracts. 


[6.] Ver. 25. All these things, therefore, Paul bearing in mind, and being struck with astonishment, said 
that “the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God is stronger than men;” in relation 
to the Cross, speaking of a folly and weakness, not real but apparent. For he is answering with respect 
unto the other party’s opinion. For that which philosophers were not able by means of reasoning to 
accomplish, this, what seemed to be foolishness did excellently well. Which then is the wiser, he that 
persuadeth the many, or he that persuadeth few, or rather no one? He who persuadeth concerning the 
greatest points, or about matters which are nothing? (meden onton Reg. ms. me deonton Bened.) What 
great labors did Plato endure, and his followers, discoursing to us about a line, and an angle, and a point, 
and about numbers even and odd, and equal unto one another and unequal, and such-like spiderwebs; (for 
indeed those webs are not more useless to man’s life than were these subjects;) and without doing good to 
any one great or small by their means, so he made an end of his life. How greatly did he labor, 
endeavoring to show that the soul was immortal! and even as he came he went away, having spoken 
nothing with certainty, nor persuaded any hearer. But the Cross wrought persuasion by means of 
unlearned men; yea it persuaded even the whole world: and not about common things, but in discourse of 
God, and the godliness which is according to truth, and the evangelical way of life, and the judgment of 
the things to come. And of all men it made philosophers: the very rustics, the utterly unlearned. Behold 
how “the foolishness of God is wiser than men,” and “the weakness stronger?” How “stronger?” Because 
it overran the whole world, and took all by main force, and while men were endeavoring by ten thousands 
to extinguish the name of the Crucified, the contrary came to pass: that flourished and increased more 
and more, but they perished and wasted away; and the living at war with the dead, had no power. So that 
when the Greek calls me foolish, he shows himself above measure foolish: since I who am esteemed by 
him a fool, evidently appear wiser than the wise. When he calls me weak, then he shows himself to be 
weaker. For the noble things which publicans and fishermen were able to effect by the grace of God, 
these, philosophers, and rhetoricians, and tyrants, and in short the whole world, running ten thousand 
ways here and there, could not even form a notion of. For what did not the Cross introduce? The doctrine 
concerning the Immortality of the Soul; that concerning the Resurrection of the Body; that concerning the 
contempt of things present; that concerning the desire of things future. Yea, angels it hath made of men, 
and all, every where, practice self-denial, (philosophousi) and show forth all kinds of fortitude. 


[7.] But among them also, it will be said, many have been found contemners of death. Tell me who? was it 
he who drank the hemlock? But if thou wilt, I can bring forward ten thousand such from within the 
Church. For had it been lawful when prosecution befel them to drink hemlock and depart, all had become 
more famous than he. And besides, he drank when he was not at liberty to drink or not to drink; but 
willing or against his will he must have undergone it: no effect surely of fortitude, but of necessity, and 
nothing more. For even robbers and man-slayers, having fallen under the condemnation of their judges, 
have suffered things more grievous. But with us it is all quite the contrary. For not against their will did 
the martyrs endure, but of their will, and being at liberty not to suffer; shewing forth fortitude harder than 
all adamant. This then you see is no great wonder, that he whom I was mentioning drank hemlock; it being 
no longer in his power not to drink, and also when he had arrived at a very great age. For when he 
despised life he stated himself to be seventy years old; if this can be called despising. For I for my part 
could not affirm it: nor, what is more, can anyone else. But show me some one enduring firm in torments 


for godliness’ sake, as I shew thee ten thousand every where in the world. Who, while his nails were 
tearing out, nobly endured? Who, while his body joints were wrenching (anaskaptomenon) asunder? Who, 
while his body was cut in pieces, (tou somatos kata meros porthoumenou; tes kephales;) member by 
member? or his head? Who, while his bones were forced out by levers? (anamochleuomenon) Who, while 
placed without intermission upon frying-pans? Who, when thrown into a caldron? Show me these 
instances. For to die by hemlock is all as one with a man’s continuing in a state of sleep. Nay even sweeter 
than sleep is this sort of death, if report say true. But if certain [of them] did endure torments, yet of 
these, too, the praise is gone to nothing. For on some disgraceful occasion they perished; some for 
revealing mysteries; some for aspiring to dominion; others detected in the foulest crimes; others again 
rashly, and fruitlessly, and foolishly, there being no reason for it, made away with themselves. But not so 
with us. Wherefore of the deeds of those nothing is said; but these flourish and daily increase. Which Paul 
having in mind said, “The weakness of God is stronger than all men.” 


[8.] For that the Gospel is divine, even from hence is evident; namely, whence could it have occurred to 
twelve ignorant men to attempt such great things? who sojourned in marshes, in rivers, in deserts; who 
never at any time perhaps had entered into a city nor into a forum;—whence did it occur, to set 
themselves in array against the whole world? For that they were timid and unmanly, he shews who wrote 
of them, not apologizing, nor enduring to throw their failings into the shade: which indeed of itself is a 
very great token of the truth. What then doth he say about them? That when Christ was apprehended, 
after ten thousand wonders, they fled; and he who remained, being the leader of the rest, denied. Whence 
was it then that they who when Christ was alive endured not the attack of the Jews; now that He was dead 
and buried, and as ye say, had not risen again, nor had any talk with them, nor infused courage into them 
—whence did they set themselves in array against so great a world? Would they not have said among 
themselves, “what meaneth this? Himself He was not able to save, and will He protect us? Himself He 
defended not when alive, and will He stretch out the hand unto us now that he is dead? Himself, when 
alive, subdued not even one nation; and are we to convince the whole world by uttering His Name?” How, 
I ask, could all this be reasonable, I will not say, as something to be done, but even as something to be 
imagined? From whence it is plain that had they not seen Him after He was risen, and received most 
ample proof of his power, they would not have ventured so great a cast. 


[9.] For suppose they had possessed friends innumerable; would they not presently have made them all 
enemies, disturbing ancient customs, and removing their father’s landmarks? (horia Ms. Reg. ethe Ben.) 
But as it was, they had them for enemies, all, both their own countrymen and foreigners. For although 
they had been recommended to veneration by everything external, would not all men have abhorred them, 
introducing a new polity? But now they were even destitute of everything; and it was likely that even on 
that account all would hate and scorn them at once. For whom will you name? The Jews? Nay, they had 
against them an inexpressible hatred on account of the things which had been done unto the Master. The 
Greeks then? Why, first of all, these had rejected one not inferior to them; and no man knew this so well as 
the Greeks. For Plato, who wished to strike out a new form of government, or rather a part of government; 
and that not by changing the customs relating to the gods, but merely by substituting one line of conduct 
for another; was cast out of Sicily, and went near to lose his life. This however did not ensue: so that he 
lost his liberty alone. And had not a certain Barbarian been more gentle than the tyrant of Sicily, nothing 
could have rescued the philosopher from slavery throughout life in a foreign land. And yet it is not all one 
to innovate in affairs of the kingdom, and in matters of religious worship. For the latter more than any 
thing else causes disturbance and troubles men. For to say, “let such and such an one marry such a 
woman, and let the guardians [of the commonwealth] exercise their guardianship so and so,” is not 
enough to cause any great disturbance: and especially when all this is lodged in a book, and no great 
anxiety on the part of the legislator to carry the proposals into practice. On the other hand, to say, “they 
be no gods which men worship, but demons; He who was crucified is God;” ye well know how great wrath 
it kindled, how severely men must have paid for it, what a flame of war it fanned. 


For Protagoras, who was one of them, having dared to say, “I know of no gods,” not going round the world 
and proclaiming it, but in a single city, was in the most imminent peril of his life . And Diagoras the 
Milesian , and Theodorus, who was called Atheist, although they had friends, and that influence which 
comes from eloquence, and were held in admiration because of their philosophy; yet nevertheless none of 
these profited them. And the great Socrates, too, he who surpassed in philosophy all among them, for this 
reason drank hemlock, because in his discourses concerning the gods he was suspected of moving things 
a little aside. Now if the suspicion alone of innovation brought so great danger on philosophers and wise 
men, and on those who had attained boundless popularity; and if they were not only unable to do what 
they wished, but were themselves also driven from life and county; how canst thou choose but be in 
admiration and astonishment, when thou seest that the fisherman hath produced such an effect upon the 
world, and accomplished his purposes; hath overcome all both Barbarians and Greeks. 


[10.] But they did not, you will say, introduce strange gods as the others did. Well, and in that you are 
naming the very point most to be wondered at; that the innovation is twofold, both to pull down those 
which are, and to announce the Crucified. For from whence came it into their minds to proclaim such 
things? whence, to be confident about their event? Whom of those before them could they perceive to 
have prospered in any such attempt? Were not all men worshipping demons? Were not all used to make 
gods of the elements? Was not the difference [but] in the mode of impiety? But nevertheless they attacked 


all, and overthrew all, and overran in a short time the whole world, like a sort of winged beings; making 
no account of dangers, of deaths, of the difficulty of the thing, of their own fewness, of the multitude of 
the opponents, of the authority, the power, the wisdom of those at war with them. For they had an ally 
greater than all these, the power of Him that had been crucified and was risen again. It would not have 
been so wondrous, had they chosen to wage war with the world in the literal sense, (polemon aistheton) 
as this which in fact has taken place. For according to the law of battle they might have stood over against 
the enemies, and occupying some adverse ground, have arrayed themselves accordingly to meet their 
foes, and have taken their time for attack and close conflict. But in this case it is not so. For they had no 
camp of their own, but were mingled with their enemies, and thus overcame them. Even in the midst of 
their enemies as they went about, they eluded their grasp, (labas Reg. blabas Bened.) and became 
superior, and achieved a splendid victory; a victory which fulfils the prophecy that saith, “Even in the 
midst of thine enemies thou shalt have dominion.” (Ps. cx. 2.) For this it was, which was full of all 
astonishment, that their enemies having them in their power, and casting them into prison and chains not 
only did not vanquish them, but themselves also eventually had to bow down to them: the scourgers to the 
scourged, the binders in chains to those who were bound, the persecutors to the fugitives. All these things 
then we could say unto the Greeks, yea much more than these; for the truth has enough and greatly to 
spare. (polle tes aletheias he periousia.) And if ye will follow the argument, we will teach you the whole 
method of fighting against them. In the meanwhile let us here hold fast two heads; How did the weak 
overcome the strong? and, From whence came it into their thoughts, being such as they were, to form 
such plans, unless they enjoyed Divine aid? 


[11.] So far then as to what we have to say. But let us shew forth by our actions all excellencies of 
conduct, and kindle abundantly the fire of virtue. For “ye are lights,” saith he, “shining in the midst of the 
world.” (Phil. ii. 15.) And unto each of us God hath committed a greater function than He hath to the sun: 
greater than heaven, and earth, and sea; by so much greater, as spiritual things be more excellent than 
things sensible. When then we look unto the solar orb, and admire the beauty, and the body and the 
brightness of the luminary, let us consider again that greater and better is the light which is in us, as 
indeed the darkness also is more dreadful unless we take heed. And in fact a deep night oppresses the 
whole world. This is what we have to dispel and dissolve. It is night not among heretics and among Greeks 
only, but also in the multitude on our side, in respect of doctrines and of life. For many entirely disbelieve 
the resurrection; many fortify themselves with their horoscope; (genesin heautois epiteichizousi) many 
adhere to superstitious observances, and to omens, and auguries, and presages. And some likewise 
employ amulets and charms. But to these also we will speak afterwards, when we have finished what we 
have to say to the Greeks. 


In the meanwhile hold fast the things which have been said, and be ye fellow-helpers with me in the 
battle; by your way of life attracting them to us and changing them. For, as I am always saying, He that 
teaches high morality (peri philosophias) ought first to teach it in his own person, and be such as his 
hearers cannot do without. Let us therefore become such, and make the Greeks feel kindly towards us. 
And this will come to pass if we make up our minds not only not to do ill, but also to suffer ill. Do we not 
see when little children being borne in their father’s arms give him that carries them blows on the cheek, 
how sweetly the father lets the boy have his fill of wrath, and when he sees that he has spent his passion, 
how his countenance brightens up? In like manner let us also act; and as fathers with children, so let us 
discourse with the Greeks. For all the Greeks are children. And this, some of their own writers have said, 
that “that people are children always, and no Greek is an old man.” Now children cannot bear to take 
thought for any thing useful; so also the Greeks would be for ever at play; and they lie on the ground, 
grovelling in posture and in affections. Moreover, children oftentimes, when we are discoursing about 
important things, give no heed to anything that is said, but will even be laughing all the time: such also 
are the Greeks. When we discourse of the Kingdom, they laugh. And as spittle dropping in abundance 
from an infant’s mouth, which oftentimes spoils its meat and drink, such also are the words flowing from 
the mouth of the Greeks, vain and unclean. Even if thou art giving children their necessary food, they 
keep on vexing those who furnish it with evil speech, and we must bear with them all the while. 
(diabastazesthai). Again, children, when they see a robber entering and taking away the furniture, far 
from resisting, even smile on the designing fellow; but shouldest thou take away the little basket or the 
rattle (seistra) or any other of their playthings, they take it to heart and fret, tear themselves, and stamp 
on the floor; just so do the Greeks also: when they behold the devil pilfering all their patrimony, and even 
the things which support their life, they laugh, and run to him as to a friend: but should any one take away 
any possession, be it wealth or any childish thing whatsoever of that kind, they cry, they tear themselves. 
And as children expose their limbs unconsciously and blush not for shame; so the Greeks, wallowing in 
whoredoms and adulteries, and laying bare the laws of nature, and introducing unlawful intercourses, are 
not abashed. 


Ye have given me vehement applause and acclamation , but with all your applause have a care lest you be 
among those of whom these things are said. Wherefore I beseech you all to become men: since, so long as 
we are children, how shall we teach them manliness? How shall we restrain them from childish folly? Let 
us, therefore, become men; that we may arrive at the measure of the stature which hath been marked out 
for us by Christ, and may obtain the good things to come: through the grace and loving-kindness, etc. etc. 


HOMILY V 


1 COR. I. 26, 27 


For behold your calling, brethren, that not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble, [are called;] but God chose the foolish things of the world, that he might put to shame them that 
are wise. 


He hath said that “the foolishness of God is wiser than men;” he hath shewed that human wisdom is cast 
out, both by the testimony of the Scriptures and by the issue of events; by the testimony, where he says, “I 
will destroy the wisdom of the wise;” by the event, putting his argument in the form of a question, and 
saying, “Where is the wise? Where the Scribe?” Again; he proved at the same time that the thing is not 
new, but ancient, as it was presignified and foretold from the beginning. For, “It is written,” saith he, “I 
will destroy the wisdom of the wise.” Withal he shews that it was neither inexpedient nor unaccountable 
for things to take this course: (for, “seeing that in the wisdom of God the world,” saith he, “knew not God, 
God was well pleased through the foolishness of preaching to save them which believe:”) and that the 
Cross is a demonstration of ineffable power and wisdom, and that the foolishness of God is far mightier 
than the wisdom of man. And this again he proves not by means of the teachers, but by means of the 
disciples themselves. For, “Behold your calling,” saith he: that not only teachers of an untrained sort, but 
disciples also of the like class, were objects of His choice; that He chose “not many wise men” (that is his 
word) “according to the flesh.” And so that of which he is speaking is proved to surpass both in strength 
and wisdom, in that it convinces both the many and the unwise: it being extremely hard to convince an 
ignorant person, especially when the discourse is concerning great and necessary things. However, they 
did work conviction. And of this he calls the Corinthians themselves as witnesses. For, “behold your 
calling, brethren,” saith he: consider; examine: for that doctrines so wise, yea, wiser than all, should be 
received by ordinary men, testifies the greatest wisdom in the teacher. 


[2.] But what means, “according to the flesh?” According to what is in sight; according to the life that now 
is; according to the discipline of the Gentiles. Then, lest he should seem to be at variance with himself, 
(for he had convinced both the Proconsul, (Acts xiii. 12.) and the Areopagite, (Acts xvii. 34.) and Apollos; 
(Acts xviii. 26: through Aquila and Priscilla) and other wise men, too, we have seen coming over to the 
Gospel;) he said not, No wise man, but, “Not many wise men.” For he did not designedly 
(apokekleromenos) call the ignorant and pass by the wise, but these also he received, yet the others in 
much larger number. And why? Because the wise man according to the flesh is full of extreme folly; and it 
is he who especially answers to the term “foolish,” when he will not cast away his corrupt doctrine. And as 
in the case of a physician who might wish to teach certain persons the secrets of his art, those who know 
a few things, having a bad and perverse mode of practicing the art which they make a point of retaining, 
would not endure to learn quietly, but they who knew nothing would most readily embrace what was said: 
even so it was here. The unlearned were more open to conviction, for they were free from the extreme 
madness of accounting themselves wise. For indeed the excess of folly is in these more than any, these, I 
say, who commit unto reasoning things which cannot be ascertained except by faith. Thus, suppose the 
smith by means of the tongs drawing out the red-hot iron; if any one should insist on doing it with his 
hand, we should vote him guilty of extreme folly: so in like manner the philosophers who insisted on 
finding out these things for themselves disparaged the faith. And it was owing to this that they found none 
of the things they sought for. 


“Not many mighty, not many noble;” for these also are filled with pride. And nothing is so useless towards 
an accurate knowledge of God as arrogance, and being nailed down (proselosthai) to wealth: for these 
dispose a man to admire things present, and make no account of the future; and they stop up the ears 
through the multitude of cares: but “the foolish things of the world God chose:” which thing is the 
greatest sign of victory, that they were uneducated by whom He conquers. For the Greeks feel not so 
much shame when they are defeated by means of the “wise,” but are then confounded, when they see the 
artisan and the sort of person one meets in the market more of a philosopher than themselves. Wherefore 
also he said himself, “That He might put to shame the wise.” And not in this instance alone hath he done 
this, also in the case of the other advantages of life. For, to proceed, “the weak things of the world He 
chose that He might put to shame the strong.” For not unlearned persons only, but needy also, and 
contemptible and obscure He called, that He might humble those who were in high places. 


V. 28. “And the base things of the world, and the things that are despised, and the things that are not, that 
he might bring to naught the things that are.” Now what doth He call things “that are not?” Those persons 
who are considered to be nothing because of their great insignificance. Thus hath He shown forth His 
great power, casting down the great by those who seem to be nothing. The same elsewhere he thus 
expresses, (2 Cor. xii. 9.) “For my strength is made perfect in weakness.” For a great power it is, to teach 
outcasts and such as never applied themselves to any branch of learning, how all at once to discourse 
wisely on the things which are above the heavens. For suppose a physician, an orator, or any one else: we 
then most admire him, when he convinces and instructs those completely uneducated. Now, if to instil into 
an uneducated man the rules of art be a very wonderful thing, much more things which pertain to so high 
philosophy. 


[3.] But not for the wonders sake only, neither to shew His own power, hath He done this, but to check 


also the arrogant. And therefore he both said before, “That he might confound the wise and the strong, 
that He might bring to nought the things which are,” and here again, 


V. 29. “That no flesh should glory in the presence of God.” For God doeth all things to this end, to repress 
vainglory and pride, to pull down boasting.” “Do you, too,” saith he, “employ yourselves in that work.” He 
doth all, that we may put nothing to our own account; that we may ascribe all unto God. And have ye 
given yourselves over unto this person or to that? And what pardon will ye obtain?” 


For God Himself hath shown that it is not possible we should be saved only by ourselves: and this He did 
from the beginning. For neither then could men be saved by themselves; but it required their compassing 
the beauty of the heaven, and the extent of the earth, and the mass of creation besides; if so they might be 
led by the hand to the great artificer of all the works. And He did this, repressing beforehand the self- 
conceit which was after to arise. Just as if a master who had given his scholar charge to follow 
wheresoever he might lead, when he sees him forestalling, and desiring to learn all things of himself, 
should permit him to go quite astray; and when he hath proved him incompetent to acquire the 
knowledge, should thereupon at length introduce to him what himself has to teach: so God also 
commanded in the beginning to trace Him by the idea which the creation gives; but since they would not, 
He, after showing by the experiment that they are not sufficient for themselves, conducts them again unto 
Him by another way. He gave for a tablet, the world; but the philosophers studied not in those things, 
neither were willing to obey Him, nor to approach unto Him by that way which Himself commanded. He 
introduces another way more evident than the former; one that might bring conviction that man is not of 
himself alone sufficient unto himself. For then scruples of reasoning might be started, and the Gentile 
wisdom employed, on their part whom He through the creation was leading by the hand; but now, unless a 
man become a fool, that is, unless he dismiss all reasoning and all wisdom, and deliver up himself unto the 
faith, it is impossible to be saved. You see that besides making the way easy, he hath rooted up hereby no 
trifling disease, namely, in forbidding to boast, and have high thoughts: “that no flesh should glory:” for 
hence came the sin, that men insisted on being wiser than the laws of God; not willing so to obtain 
knowledge as He had enacted: and therefore they did not obtain it at all. So also was it from the 
beginning. He said unto Adam, “Do such a thing, and such another thou must not do.” He, as thinking to 
find out something more, disobeyed; and even what he had, he lost. He spake unto those that came after, 
“Rest not in the creature; but by means of it contemplate the Creator.” They, forsooth, as if making out 
something wiser than what had been commanded, set in motion windings innumerable. Hence they kept 
dashing against themselves and one another, and neither found God, nor concerning the creature had any 
distinct knowledge; nor had any meet and true opinion about it. Wherefore again, with a very high hand, 
(ek pollou tou periontos) lowering their conceit. He admitted the uneducated first, showing thereby that 
all men need the wisdom from above. And not only in the matter of knowledge, but also in all other things, 
both men and all other creatures He hath constituted so as to be in great need of Him; that they might 
have this also as a most forcible motive of submission and attachment, lest turning away they should 
perish. For this cause He did not suffer them to be sufficient unto themselves. For if even now many, for 
all their indigency, despise Him, were the case not so, whither would they not have wandered in 
haughtiness? So that He stayed them from boasting as they did, not from any grudge to them, but to draw 
them away from the destruction thence ensuing. 


[4.] V. 30 “But of Him are ye in Christ Jesus, who was made unto us wisdom from God, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption.” 


The expression “of Him,” I suppose he uses here, not of our introduction into being, but with reference to 
the faith: that is, to our having become children of God, “not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh.” (St. 
John i. 13) “Think not then, that having taken away our glorying, He left us so: for there is another, a 
greater glorying, His gift. For ye are the children of Him in whose presence it is not meet to glory, having 
become so through Christ.” And since he has said, “The foolish things of the world He chose, and the 
base,” he signifies that they are nobler than all, having God for their Father. And of this nobility of ours, 
not this person or that, but Christ is the cause, having made us wise, and righteous, and holy. For so mean 
the words, “He was made unto us wisdom.” 


Who then is wiser than we are who have not the wisdom of Plato, but Christ Himself, God having so 
willed. 


But what means, “of God?” Whenever he speaks great things concerning the Only-Begotten, he adds 
mention of the Father, lest any one should think that the Son is unbegotten. Since therefore he had 
affirmed His power to be so great, and had referred the whole unto the Son, saying that He had “become 
wisdom unto us, and righteousness, and sanctification and redemption;”—through the Son again referring 
the whole to the Father, he saith, “of God.” 


But why said he not, He hath made us wise, but “was made unto us wisdom?” To show the copiousness of 
the gift. As if he had said, He gave unto us Himself. And observe how he goes on in order. For first He 
made us wise by delivering from error, and then righteous and holy, by giving us the Spirit; and He hath 
so delivered us from all our evils as to be “of Him,” and this is not meant to express communication of 
being, (ousioseos) but is spoken concerning the faith. Elsewhere we find him saying, “We were made 
righteousness in Him;” in these words, “Him who knew no sin He made to be sin for us that we might be 


made the righteousness of God in Him;” (2 Cor. v. 21.) but now he saith, “He hath been made 
righteousness unto us; so that whosoever will may partake plentifully.” For it is not this man or that who 
hath made us wise, but Christ. “He that glorieth,” therefore, “let him glory in Him,” not in such or such an 
one. From Christ have proceeded all things. Wherefore, having said, “Who was made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption,” he added, “that, according as it is written, he that 
glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” 


For this cause also he had vehemently inveighed against the wisdom of the Greeks, to teach men this 
lesson, (touto auto Savile; touto auto Bened.) and no other: that (as indeed is no more than just) they 
should boast themselves in the Lord. For when of ourselves we seek the things which are above us, 
nothing is more foolish, nothing weaker than we are. In such case, a tongue well whetted we may have; 
but stability of doctrine we cannot have. Rather, reasonings, being alone, are like the webs of spider. For 
unto such a point of madness have some advanced as to say that there is nothing real in the whole of 
being: yea, they maintain positively that all things are contrary to what appears. 


Say not therefore that anything is from thyself, but in all things glory in God. Impute unto no man 
anything at any time. For if unto Paul nothing ought to be imputed much less unto any others. For, saith 
he, (ch. iii. 6.) “I planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the increase.” He that hath learnt to make his 
boast in the Lord, will never be elated, but will be moderate at all times, and thankful under all 
circumstances. But not such is the mind of the Greeks; they refer all to themselves; wherefore even of 
men they make gods. In so great shame hath desperate arrogance plunged them. (exetrachelisen) 


[5.] It is time then, in what remains, to go forth to battle against these. Recollect where we left our 
discourse on the former day. We were saying that it was not possible according to human cause and effect 
that fishermen should get the better of philosophers. But nevertheless it became possible: from whence it 
is clear that by grace it became so. We were saying that it was not possible for them even to conceive such 
great exploits: and we shewed that they not only conceived, but brought them to a conclusion with great 
ease. Let us handle, to-day, the same head of our argument: viz. From whence did it enter their thoughts 
to expect to overcome the world, unless they had seen Christ after He was risen? What? Were they beside 
themselves, to reckon upon any such thing inconsiderately and at random? For it goes even beyond all 
madness, to look, without Divine grace, for success in so great an undertaking. How did they succeed in 
it, if they were insane and frenzied? But if they were in their sober senses, as indeed the events shewed, 
how, but on receiving credible pledges from the heavens and enjoying the influence which is from above, 
did they undertake to go forth to so great wars, and to make their venture against earth and sea, and to 
strip and stand their ground so nobly, for a change in the customs of the whole world which had been so 
long time fixed, they being but twelve men? 


And, what is more, what made them expect to convince their hearers, by inviting them to heaven and the 
mansions above? Even had they been brought up in honor, and wealth, and power, and erudition, not even 
so would it have been at all likely that they should be roused to so burthensome an undertaking. However, 
there would have been somewhat more of reason in their expectation. But as the case now stands, some of 
them had been occupied about lakes, some about hides , some about the customs: than which pursuits 
nothing is more unprofitable towards philosophy, and the persuading men to have high imaginations: and 
especially when one hath no example to shew. Nay, they had not only no examples to make their success 
likely, but they had examples against all likelihood of success, and those within their own doors. (enaula) 
For many for attempting innovations had been utterly extinguished, I say not among the Greeks, for all 
that was nothing, but among the Jews themselves at that very time; who not with twelve men, but with 
great numbers had applied themselves to the work. Thus both Theudas and Judas, having great bodies of 
men, perished together with their disciples. And the fear arising from their examples was enough to 
control these, had they not been strongly persuaded that victory without divine power was out of the 
question. 


Yea, even if they did expect to prevail, with what sort of hopes undertook they such great dangers, except 
they had an eye to the world to come? But let us suppose that they hoped for no less than victory; what 
did they expect to gain from the bringing all men unto Him, “who is not risen again,” as ye say? For if now, 
men who believe concerning the kingdom of heaven and blessings unnumbered with reluctance encounter 
dangers, how could they have undergone so many for nothing, yea rather, for evil? For if the things which 
were done did not take place, if Christ did not ascend into heaven; surely in their obstinate zeal to invent 
these things, and convince all the world of them, they were offending God, and must expect ten thousand 
thunderbolts from on high. 


[6.] Or, in another point of view; if they had felt this great zeal while Christ was living, yet on His death 
they would have let it go out. For He would have seemed to them, had He not risen, as a sort of deceiver 
and pretender. Know ye not that armies while the general and king is alive, even though they be weak, 
keep together; but when those in such office have departed, however strong they may be, they are broken 
up? 


Tell me then, what were the enticing arguments whereupon they acted, when about to take hold of the 
Gospel, and to go forth unto all the world? Was there any kind of impediment wanting to restrain them? If 
they had been mad, (for I will not cease repeating it,) they could not have succeeded at all; for no one 


follows the advice of madmen. But if they succeeded as in truth they did succeed, and the event proves, 
then none so wise as they. Now if none were so wise as they, it is quite plain, they would not lightly have 
entered upon the preaching. Had they not seen Him after He was risen, what was there sufficient to draw 
them out unto this war? What which would not have turned them away from it? He said unto them, “After 
three days I will rise again,” and He made promises concerning the kingdom of heaven. He said, they 
should master the whole world, after they had received the Holy Spirit; and ten thousand other things 
besides these, surpassing all nature. So that if none of these things had come to pass, although they 
believed in Him while alive, after His death they would not have believed in Him, unless they had seen 
Him after He was risen. For they have said, “After three days,’ He said, I will rise again,’ and He hath not 
arisen. He promised that He would give the Spirit, and He hath not sent Him. How then shall His sayings 
about the other world find credit with us, when His sayings about this are tried and found wanting?” 


And why, if He rose not again, did they preach that He was risen? “Because they loved Him,” you will say. 
But surely, it was likely that they would hate Him afterwards, for deceiving and betraying them; and 
because, having lifted them up with innumerable hopes, and divorced them from house, and parents, and 
all things, and set in hostility against them the entire nation of Jews, He had betrayed them after all. And 
if indeed the thing were of weakness, they might have pardoned it; but now it would be deemed a result of 
exceeding malice. For He ought to have spoken the truth, and not have promised heaven, being a mortal 
man, as ye Say. So that the very opposite was the likely line for them to take; to proclaim the deception, 
and declare Him a pretender and imposter. Thus again would they have been rid of all their perils; thus 
have put an end to the war. Moreover, seeing that the Jews gave money unto the soldiers to say that they 
stole the body, if the disciples had come forward and said, “We stole Him, He is not risen again,” what 
honor would they not have enjoyed? Thus it was in their power to be honored, nay, crowned. Why then did 
they for insults and dangers barter away these things, if it was not some Divine power which influenced 
them, and proved mightier than all these? 


[7.] But if we do not yet convince, take this also into consideration; that had this not been so, though they 
were ever so well disposed, they would not have preached this Gospel in His name, but would have 
treated Him with abhorrence. For ye know that not even the names of those who deceive us in this sort 
are we willing to hear. But for what reason preached they also His name? Expecting to gain the mastery 
through Him? Truly the contrary was natural for them to expect; that even if they had been on the point of 
prevailing they were ruining themselves by bringing forward the name of a deceiver. But if they wished to 
throw into the shade former events, their line was to be silent; at any rate, to contend for them earnestly 
was to excite more and more both of serious hostility and of ridicule. From whence then did it enter their 
thoughts to invent such things? I say, “invent:” for what they had heard, they had forgotten. But if, when 
there was no fear, they forgot many things, and some did not even understand, (as also the Evangelist 
himself saith,) now that so great a danger came upon them, how could it be otherwise than that all should 
fleet away from them? Why speak I of words? when even their love towards their Master Himself began 
gradually to fade away, through fear of what was coming: wherewith also He upbraided them. For since, 
before this, they hung upon him, and were asking continually, “Whither goest Thou,” but afterwards on 
His drawing out His discourse to so great length, and declaring the terrors which at the very time of the 
Cross, and after the Cross should befal them, they just continued speechless and frozen through fear;— 
hear how He alleges to them this very point saying, “None of you asketh Me, Whither goest Thou? But 
because I have said these things unto you, sorrow hath filled your heart.” (St. John xvi. 5-6.) Now if the 
expectation that He would die and rise again was such a grief to them, had they failed to see Him after He 
was risen, how could it be less than annihilation? Yea, they would have been fain to sink into the depths of 
the earth, what with dejection at being so deceived, and what with dread of the future, feeling themselves 
sorely straightened. 


Again: from whence came their high doctrines? for the higher points, He said, they should hear 
afterwards. For, saith He, (St. John xvi. 12.) “I have many things to speak unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.” So that the things not spoken were higher. And one of the disciples was not even willing to 
depart with Him into Judea, when he heard of dangers, but said, “Let us also go that we may die with 
Him,” (St. John xi. 16.) taking it hardly because he expected that he should die. Now if that disciple, while 
he was with Him, expected to die and shrunk back on that account, what must he not have expected 
afterwards, when parted from Him and the other disciples, and when the exposure of their shameless 
conduct was so complete? 


[8.] Besides, what had they to say when they went forth? For the passion indeed all the world knew: for 
He had been hanged on high, upon the frame of wood, (ikriou) and in mid-day, and in a chief city, and ata 
principal feast and that from which it was least permitted that any should be absent. But the resurrection 
no man saw of those who were without: which was no small impediment to them in working conviction. 
Again, that He was buried, was the common talk of all: and that His disciples stole His body, the soldiers 
and all the Jews declared: but that He had risen again, no one of them who were without knew by sight. 
Upon what ground then did they expect to convince the world? For if, while miracles were taking place, 
certain soldiers were persuaded to testify the contrary, upon what ground did these expect without 
miracles to do the work of preachers, and without having a farthing to convince land and sea concerning 
the resurrection? Again, if through desire of glory they attempted this, so much the rather would they 
have ascribed doctrines each one to himself, and not to Him that was dead and gone. Will it be said, men 


would not have believed them? And which of the two was the likelier, being preached, to win their belief? 
He that was apprehended and crucified, or those who had escaped the hands of the Jews? 


[9.] Next, tell me with what view were they to take such a course? They did not immediately, leaving 
Judaea, go into the Gentile cities, but went up and down within its limit. But how, unless they worked 
miracles, did they convince? For if such they really wrought, (and work them they did,) it was the result of 
God’s power. If on the other hand they wrought none and prevailed, much more wonderful was the event. 
Knew they not the Jews—tell me—and their evil practice, and their soul full of grudgings? For they stoned 
even Moses, (Numb. xiv. 10. comp. Exod. xvii. 4.) after the sea which they had crossed on foot; after the 
victory, and that marvellous trophy which they raised without blood, by means of his hands, over the 
Egyptians who had enslaved them; after the manna; after the rocks, and the fountains of rivers which 
break out thence; after ten thousand miracles in the land of Egypt and the Red Sea and the wilderness. 
Jeremiah they cast into a pit, and many of the prophets they slew. Hear, for example, what saith Elias, 
after that fearful famine, and the marvellous rain, and the torch which he brought down from heaven, and 
the strange holocaust; driven, as he was, to the very extreme edge of their country: “Lord, thy prophets 
they have killed, thine altars they have digged down, and I am left alone, and they seek my life.” (1 Kings 
xix. 10.) Yet were not those (who were so persecuted) disturbing any of the established rules. Tell me 
then, what ground had men for attending to these of whom we are speaking? For, on one hand, they were 
meaner persons than any of the prophets; on the other, they were introducing just such novelties as had 
caused the Jews to nail even their Master to the Cross. 


And in another way, too, it seemed less unaccountable for Christ to utter such things than for them; for 
He, they might suppose, acted thus to acquire glory for himself; but these they would have hated even the 
more, as waging war with them in behalf of another. 


[10.] But did the laws of the Romans help them? Nay, by these they were more involved in difficulties. For 
their language was, (St. John xix. 12.) “Whosoever maketh himself a king is not Caesar’s friend.” So that 
this alone was a sufficient impediment to them, that of Him who was accounted an usurper they were first 
disciples, and afterwards desirous to strengthen His cause. What in the world then set them upon rushing 
into such great dangers? And by what statements about Him would they be likely to gain credit? that He 
was crucified? That He was born of a poor Jewish woman who had been betrothed to a Jewish carpenter? 
That He was of a nation hated by the world? Nay, all these things were enough not only to fail of 
persuading and attracting the hearers, but also to disgust every one; and especially when affirmed by the 
tent-maker and the fisherman. Would not the disciples then bear all these things in mind? Timid nature 
can imagine more than the reality, and such were their natures. Upon what ground then did they hope to 
succeed? Nay, rather, they had no hope, there being things innumerable to draw them aside, if so be that 
Christ had not risen. Is it not quite plain even unto most thoughtless that unless they had enjoyed a 
copious and mighty grace, and had received pledges of the resurrection, they would have been unable, I 
say not, to do and undertake these things, but even so much as to have them in their minds? For if when 
there were so great hinderances, in the way of their planning, I say not of their succeeding, they yet both 
planned and brought to effect and accomplishing things greater than all expectation, every one, I 
suppose, can see that not by human power but by divine grace they wrought things. 


Now these arguments we ought to practice, not by ourselves only, but one with another; and thus also the 
discovery of what remains will be easier to us. 


[11.] And do not, because thou art an artisan, suppose that this sort of exercise is out of your province; for 
even Paul was a tent-maker. 


“Yes,” saith some one, “but at that time he was also filled with abundant grace, and out of that he spake 
all things” Well; but before this grace, he was at the feet of Gamaliel; yea, moreover, and he received the 
grace, because of this, that he shewed a mind worthy of the grace; and after these things he again put his 
hand to his craft. Let no one, therefore, of those who have trades be ashamed; but those, who are brought 
up to nothing and are idle, who employ many attendants, and are served by an immense retinue. For to be 
supported by continual hard work is a sort of asceticism. (philosophias ?idos comp. Hooker, E. P. V. lxxii. 
18.) The souls of such men are clearer, and their minds better strung. For the man who has nothing to do 
is apter to say many things at random, and do many things at random; and he is busy all day long about 
nothing, a huge lethargy taking him up entirely. But he that is employed will not lightly entertain in 
himself any thing useless, in deeds, in words, or in thoughts; for his whole soul is altogether intent upon 
his laborious way of livelihood. Let us not therefore despise those who support themselves by the labor of 
their own hands; but let us rather call them happy on this account. For tell me, what thanks are due unto 
thee, when after having received thy portion from thy father, thou goest on not in any calling, but 
lavishing away the whole of it at random? Knowest thou not that we shall not all have to render the same 
account, but those who have enjoyed greater licence here a more exact one; those who were afflicted with 
labor, or poverty, or any thing else of this kind, one not so severe? And this is plain from Lazarus and the 
rich man. For as thou, for neglecting the right use of the leisure, art justly accused; so the poor man, who 
having full employment hath spent his remnant of time upon right objects, great will be the crowns which 
he shall receive. But dost thou urge that a soldier’s duties should at least excuse thee; and dost thou 
charge them with thy want of leisure? The excuse cannot be founded in reason. For Cornelius was a 


centurion, yet in no way did the soldier’s belt impair his strict rule of life. But thou, when thou art keeping 
holiday with dancers and players, and making entire waste of thy life upon the stage, never thinkest of 
excusing thyself from such engagements by the necessity of military service or the fear of rulers: but 
when it is the Church to which we call you, then occur these endless impediments. 


And what wilt thou say in the day, when thou seest the flame, and the rivers of fire, and the chains never 
to be broken; and shalt hear the gnashing of teeth? Who shall stand up for thee in that day, when thou 
shalt see him that hath labored with his own hand and hath lived uprightly, enjoying all glory; but thyself, 
who art now in soft raiment and redolent of perfumes, in incurable woe? What good will thy wealth and 
superfluity do thee? And the artisan—what harm will his poverty do him? 


Therefore that we may not suffer then, let us fear what is said now, and let all our time be spent in 
employment on things which are really indispensable. For so, having propitiated God in regard of our past 
sins, and adding good deeds for the future, we shall be able to attain unto the kingdom of heaven: through 
the favor and loving-kindness, etc., etc. 


HOMILY VI 


1 COR. II. 1, 2 


And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto you 
the testimony of God. For I determined not to know any thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified. 


Nothing was ever more prepared for combat than the spirit of Paul; or rather, I should say, not his spirit, 
(for he was not himself the inventor of these things,) but, nothing was ever equal to the grace working 
within him, which overcometh all things. For sufficient indeed is what had been said before to cast down 
the pride of the boasters about wisdom; nay, even a part of it had been enough. But to enhance the 
splendor of the victory, he contends anew for the points which he had been affirming; trampling upon the 
prostrate foe. Look at it in this way. He had brought forward the prophecy which saith, “I will destroy the 
wisdom of the wise.” He had shewn the wisdom of God, in that by means of what seemed to be 
foolishness, He destroyed the philosophy of the Gentiles; he had shewn that the “foolishness of God is 
wiser than men;” he had shewn that not only did He teach by untaught persons, but also chose untaught 
persons to learn of Him. Now he sheweth that both the thing itself which was preached, and the manner 
of preaching it, were enough to stagger people; and yet did not stagger them. As thus: “not only,” saith he, 
“are the disciples uneducated, but I myself also, who am the preacher.” 


Therefore he saith, “And I, brethren,” (again he useth the word “brethren,” to smooth down the harshness 
of the utterance,) “came not with excellency of speech, declaring unto you the testimony of God.” “What 
then? tell me, hadst thou chosen to come with excellency,’ wouldest thou have been able?” “I, indeed, had 
I chosen, should not have been able; but Christ, if He had chosen, was able. But He would not, in order 
that He might render His trophy more brilliant.” Wherefore also in a former passage, shewing that it was 
His work which had been done, His will that the word should be preached in an unlearned manner, he 
said, “For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel; not with wisdom of words.” But far 
greater, yea, infinitely greater, than Paul’s willing this, is the fact that Christ willed it. 


“Not therefore,” saith he, “by display of eloquence, neither armed with arguments from without, do I 
declare the testimony of God.” He saith not “the preaching,” but “the testimony of God;” which word was 
itself sufficient to withhold him. For he went about preaching death: and for this reason he added, “for I 
determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” This was the meaning 
he meant to convey, that he is altogether destitute of the wisdom which is without; as indeed he was 
saying above, “I came not with excellency of speech:” for that he might have possessed this also is plain; 
for he whose garments raised the dead and whose shadow expelled diseases, much more was his soul 
capable of receiving eloquence. For this is a thing which may be taught: but the former transcendeth all 
art. He then who knows things beyond the reach of art, much more must he have had strength for lesser 
things. But Christ permitted not; for it was not expedient. Rightly therefore he saith, “For I determined 
not to know any thing: “for I, too, for my part have just the same will as Christ.” 


And to me it seems that he speaks to them in a lower tone even than to any others, in order to repress 
their pride. Thus, the expression, “I determined to know nothing,” was spoken in contradistinction to the 
wisdom which is without. “For I came not weaving syllogisms nor sophisms, nor saying unto you anything 
else than “Christ was crucified.” They indeed have ten thousand things to say, and concerning ten 
thousand things they speak, winding out long courses of words, framing arguments and syllogisms, 
compounding sophisms without end. But I came unto you saying no other thing than “Christ was 
crucified,” and all of them I out-stripped: which is a sign such as no words can express of the power of 
Him whom I preach.” 


[2.] Ver. 3. “And I was with you in weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling.” 


This again is another topic: for not only are the believers unlearned persons; not only is he that speaketh 


unlearned; not only is the manner of the teaching of an unlearned cast throughout; not only was the thing 
preached of itself enough to stagger people; (for the cross and death were the message brought;) but 
together with these there were also other hindrances, the dangers, and the plots, and the daily fear, and 
the being hunted about. For the word “weakness,” with him in many places stands for the persecutions: as 
also elsewhere. “My weakness which I had in my flesh ye did not set at nought:” (Gal. iv. 13, 14.) and 
again, “If I must needs glory, I will glory of the things which concern my weakness.” (2 Cor. xi. 30.) What 
[weakness]? “The governor under Aretas the king guarded the city of the Damascenes, desirous to 
apprehend me.” (2 Cor. v. 32.) And again, “Wherefore I take pleasure in weakness:” (2 Cor. xii. 10.) then, 
saying in what, he added, “In injuries, in necessities, in distresses.” And here he makes the same 
statement; for having said, “And I was in weakness,” etc. he did not stop at this point, but explaining the 
word “weakness” makes mention of his dangers. He adds again, “and in fear, and in much trembling, I 
was with you.” 


“How sayest thou? Did Paul also fear dangers?” He did fear, and dreaded them excessively; for though he 
was Paul, yet he was a man. But this is no charge against Paul, but infirmity of human nature; and it is to 
the praise of his fixed purpose of mind that when he even dreaded death and stripes, he did nothing 
wrong because of this fear. So that they who assert that he feared not stripes, not only do not honor him, 
but rather abridge greatly his praises. For if he feared not, what endurance or what self-restraint was 
there in bearing the dangers? I, for my part, on this account admire him; because being in fear, and not 
simply in “fear,” but even in “trembling” at his perils, he so ran as ever to keep his crown; and gave not in 
for any danger, in his task of purging out the world, and everywhere both by sea and land sowing the 
Gospel. 


[3.] Ver. 4. “And my speech and my preaching was not in persuasive words of wisdom:” that is, had not the 
wisdom from without. Now if the doctrine preached had nothing subtle, and they that were called were 
unlearned, and he that preached was of the same description, and thereto was added persecution, and 
trembling and fear; tell me, how did they overcome without Divine power? And this is why, having said, 
“My speech and my preaching was not in persuasive words of wisdom,” he added, “but in demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power.” 


Dost thou perceive how “the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness stronger?” They for 
their part, being unlearned and preaching such a Gospel, in their chains and persecution overcame their 
persecutors. Whereby? was it not by their furnishing that evidence which is of the Spirit? For this indeed 
is confessed demonstration. For who, tell me, after he had seen dead men rising to life and devils cast out, 
could have helped admitting it? 


But seeing that there are also deceiving wonders, such as those of sorcerers, he removes this suspicion 
also. For he said not simply “of power,” but first, “of the Spirit,” and then, “of power:” signifying that the 
things done were spiritual. 


It is no disparagement, therefore, that the Gospel was not declared by means of wisdom; rather it is a very 
great ornament. For this, it will be allowed, is the clearest token of its being divine and having its roots 
from above, out of the heavens. Wherefore he added also, 


Ver. 5. “That your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” 


Seest thou how clearly in every way he hath set forth the vast gain of this “ignorance,” and the great loss 
of this “wisdom?” For the latter made void the Cross, but the former proclaimed the power of God: the 
latter, besides their failing to discover any of those things which they most needed, set them also upon 
boasting of themselves; the former, besides their receiving the truth, led them also to pride themselves in 
God. Again, wisdom would have persuaded many to suspect that the doctrine was of man: this clearly 
demonstrated it to be divine, and to have come down from heaven. Now when demonstration is made by 
wisdom of words, even the worse oftentimes overcome the better, having more skill in words; and 
falsehood outstrips the truth. But in this case it is not so: for neither doth the Spirit enter into an unclean 
soul, nor, having entered in, can it ever be subdued; even though all possible cleverness of speech assail 
it. For the demonstration by works and signs is far more evident than that by words. 


[4.] But some one may say perhaps, “If the Gospel is to prevail and hath no need of words, lest the Cross 
be made of none effect; for what reason are signs withholden now?” For what reason? Speakest thou in 
unbelief and not allowing that they were done even in the times of the Apostles, or dost thou truly seek to 
know? If in unbelief, I will first make my stand against this. I say then, If signs were not done at that time, 
how did they, chased, and persecuted, and trembling, and in chains, and having become the common 
enemies of the world, and exposed to all as a mark for ill usage, and with nothing of their own to allure, 
neither speech, nor show, nor wealth, nor city, nor nation, nor family, nor pursuit (epitedeuma,) nor glory, 
nor any such like thing; but with all things contrary, ignorance, meanness, poverty, hatred, enmity, and 
setting themselves against whole commonwealths, and with such a message to declare; how, I say, did 
they work conviction? For both the precepts brought much labor, and the doctrines many dangers. And 
they that heard and were to obey, had been brought up in luxury and drunkenness, and in great 
wickedness. Tell me then, how did they convince? Whence had they their credibility? For, as I have just 
said, If without signs they wrought conviction, far greater does the wonder appear. Do not then urge the 


fact that signs are not done now, as a proof that they were not done then. For as then they were usefully 
wrought; so now are they no longer so wrought. 


Nor doth it necessarily follow from discourse being the only instrument of conviction, that now the 
“preaching” is in “wisdom.” For both they who from the beginning sowed the word were unprofessional 
(idiotai) and unlearned, and spake nothing of themselves; but what things they received from God, these 
they distributed to the world: and we ourselves at this time introduce no inventions of our own; but the 
things which from them we have received, we speak unto all. And not even now persuade we by 
argumentation; but from the Divine Scriptures and from the miracles done at that time we produce the 
proof of what we say. On the other hand, even they at that time persuaded not by signs alone, but also by 
discoursing. And the signs and the testimonies out of the Old Scriptures, not the cleverness of the things 
said, made their words appear more powerful. 


[5.] How then, you will say, is it that signs were expedient then, and now inexpedient? Let us suppose a 
case, (for as yet I am contending against the Greek, and therefore I speak hypothetically of what must 
certainly come to pass,) let us, I say, suppose a case; and let the unbeliever consent to believe our 
affirmations, though it be only by way of concession: (kan kata sundromen) for instance, That Christ will 
come. When then Christ shall come and all the angels with Him, and be manifested as God, and all things 
made subject unto Him; will not even the Greek believe? It is quite plain that he will also fall down and 
worship, and confess Him God, though his stubbornness exceed all reckoning. For who, at sight of the 
heavens opened and Him coming upon the clouds, and all the congregation of the powers above spread 
around Him, and rivers of fire coming on, and all standing by and trembling, will not fall down before 
Him, and believe Him God? Tell me, then; shall that adoration and knowledge be accounted unto the 
Greek for faith? No, on no account. And why not? Because this is not faith. For necessity hath done this, 
and the evidence of the things seen, and it is not of choice, but by the vastness of the spectacle the 
powers of the mind are dragged along. It follows that by how much the more evident and overpowering 
the course of events, by so much is the part of faith abridged. For this reason miracles are not done now. 


And that this is the truth, hear what He saith unto Thomas (St. John xx. 29.) “Blessed are they who have 
not seen, and yet have believed.” Therefore, in proportion to the evidence wherewith the miracle is set 
forth is the reward of faith lessened. So that if now also miracles were wrought, the same thing would 
ensue. For that then we shall no longer know Him by faith, Paul hath shewn, saying, “For now we walk by 
faith, not by sight.” (2 Cor. v. 7. nun not in the received text.) As at that time, although thou believe, it 
shall not be imputed unto thee, because the thing is so palpable; so also now, supposing that such 
miracles were done as were formerly. For when we admit things which in no degree and in no way can be 
made out by reasoning, then it is faith. It is for this that hell is threatened, but is not shewn: for if it were 
shewn, the same would again ensue. 


[6.] Besides if signs be what thou seekest after, even now thou mayest see signs, although not of the same 
kind; the numberless predictions and on an endless variety of subject: the conversion of the world, the 
self-denying (philosophian) course of the Barbarians, the change from savage customs, the greater 
intenseness of piety. “What predictions?” you will say. “For all the things just mentioned were written 
after the present state of things had begun.” When? Where? By whom? Tell me. How many years ago? Will 
you have fifty, or an hundred? They had not then, a hundred years ago, anything written at all. How then 
did the world retain the doctrines and all the rest, since memory would not be sufficient? How knew they 
that Peter was crucified? (aneskolopisthe) How could it have entered the minds of men who came after 
the events had taken place to foretell, for instance, that the Gospel should be preached in every part of 
the whole world? that the Jewish institutions should cease, and never return again? And they who gave up 
their lives for the Gospel, how would they have endured to see the Gospel adulterated? And how would 
the writers have won credit, miracles having ceased? And how could the writings have penetrated to the 
region of Barbarians, and of Indians, and unto the very bounds of the ocean, if the relators had not been 
worthy of credit? The writers, too, who were they? When, how, and why, did they write at all? Was it to 
gain glory to themselves? Why then inscribed they the books with other men’s names? “Why, from a wish 
to recommend the doctrine.” As true, or as false? For if you say, they stuck to it, as being false; their 
joining it at all was out of all likelihood: but if as being truth, there was no need of inventions such as you 
speak of. And besides, the prophecies are of such a kind, as that even until now time has been unable to 
force aside the predicted course of things: (hos me dunasthai biazesthai chrono ta eiremena) for the 
destruction indeed of Jerusalem took place many years ago; but there are also other predictions which 
extend along from that time until His coming; which examine as you please: for instance, this, “I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world: (St. Matt. xxviii. 20.) and, “Upon this Rock I will build My 
Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it:” (St. Matt. xvi. 18.) and, “This Gospel shall be 
preached unto all nations:” (St. Matt. xxiv. 14.) and that which the woman which was an harlot did: and 
many others more than these. Whence then the truth of this prediction if indeed it were a forgery? How 
did “the gates of hell” not “prevail” against “the Church?” How is Christ always “with us?” For had He not 
been “with us,” the Church would not have been victorious. How was the Gospel spread abroad in every 
part of the world? They also who have spoken against us are enough to testify the antiquity of the books; I 
mean, such as Celsus and he of Batanea , who came after him. For they, I suppose, were not speaking 
against books composed after their time. 


[7] And besides, there is the whole world which with one consent hath received the Gospel. Now there 
could not have been so great agreement from one end of the earth to the other, unless it had been the 
Grace of the Spirit; but the authors of the forgery would have been quickly found out. Neither could so 
great excellencies have originated from inventions and falsehoods. Dost thou not see the whole world 
coming in; error extinguished; the austere wisdom (philosuphian) of the old monks shining brighter than 
the sun; the choirs of the virgins; the piety among Barbarians; all men serving under one yoke? For 
neither by us alone were these things foretold, but also from the beginning, by the Prophets. For you will 
not, I trow, cavil at their predictions also: for the books are with their enemies, and through the zeal of 
certain Greeks they have been transferred into the Greek tongue. Many things then do these also foretell 
concerning these matters, shewing that it was God who should come among us. 


[8] Why then do not all believe now? Because things have degenerated: and for this we are to blame. (For 
from hence the discourse is addressed unto us also.) For surely not even then did they trust to signs alone, 
but by the mode of life also many of the converts were attracted. For, “Let your light so shine before men,” 
saith He, “that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” (St. Matt. v. 
16.) And, “They were all of one heart and one soul, neither said any man that aught of the things which he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things common; and distribution was made unto every man, 
according as he had need;” (Acts iv. 32, 35.) and they lived an angelic life. And if the same were done now, 
we should convert the whole world, even without miracles. But in the meanwhile, let those who will be 
saved attend to the Scriptures; for they shall find there both these noble doings, and those which are 
greater than these. For it may be added that the Teachers themselves surpassed the deeds of the others; 
living in hunger, in thirst, and nakedness. But we are desirous of enjoying great luxury, and rest, and ease; 
not so they: they cried aloud, “Even unto the present hour we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and 
are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling place. (1 Cor. iv. 11.) And some ran from Jerusalem unto 
Illyricum, (Rom. xv. 19.) and another unto the country of the Indians, and another unto that of the Moors, 
and this to one part of the world, that to another. Whereas we have not the courage to depart even out of 
our own country; but seek for luxurious living and splendid houses and all other superfluities. For which 
of us ever was famished for the word of God’s sake? Which ever abode in a wilderness? Which ever set out 
on a distant peregrination? Which of our teachers lived by the labor of his hands to assist others? Which 
endured death daily? Hence it is that they also who are with us have become slothful. For suppose that 
one saw soldiers and generals struggling with hunger, and thirst, and death, and with all dreadful things, 
and bearing cold and dangers and all like lions, and so prospering; then afterwards, relaxing that 
strictness, and becoming enervated, and fond of wealth, and addicted to business and bargains, and then 
overcome by their enemies, it were extreme folly to seek for the cause of all this. Now let us reason thus 
in our own case and that of our ancestors; for we too have become weaker than all, and are nailed down 
unto this present life. 


And if one be found having a vestige of the ancient wisdom, leaving the cities and the market-places, and 
the society of the world, and the ordering of others, he betakes himself to the mountains: and if one ask 
the reason of that retirement, he invents a plea which cannot meet with allowance. For, saith he, “lest I 
perish too, and the edge of my goodness be taken off, I start aside.” Now how much better were it for thee 
to become less keen, and to gain others, than abiding on high to neglect thy perishing brethren? 


When, however, the one sort are careless about virtue, and those who do regard it withdraw themselves 
far from our ranks, how are we to subdue our enemies? For even if miracles were wrought now, who 
would be persuaded? Or who of those without would give heed unto us, our iniquity being thus prevalent? 
For so it is, that our upright living seems unto the many the more trustworthy argument of the two: 
miracles admitting of a bad construction on the part of obstinate bad men: whereas a pure life will have 
abundant power to stop the mouth of the devil himself. 


[9.] These things I say, both to governors and governed; and, before all others, unto myself; to the end 
that the way of life shown forth in us may be truly admirable, that taking our appropriate stations, we may 
look down on all things present; may despise wealth, and not despise hell; overlook glory, and not 
overlook salvation; endure toil and labor here, lest we fall into punishment there. Thus let us wage war 
with the Greeks; thus let us take them captive with a captivity better than liberty. 


But while we say these things without intermission, over and over, they occur very seldom. Howbeit, be 
they done or not, it is right to remind you of them continually. For if some are engaged in deceiving by 
their fair speech, so much more is it the duty of those who allure back unto the truth, not to grow weary of 
speaking what is profitable. Again: if the deceivers make use of so many contrivances—spending as they 
do money, and applying arguments, and undergoing dangers, and making a parade of their patronage— 
much more should we, who are winning men from deceit, endure both dangers and deaths, and all things; 
that we may both gain ourselves and others, and become to our enemies irresistible, and so obtain the 
promised blessings, through the grace and loving-kindness, etc. 


HOMILY VII 


1 COR. II. 6, 7 


Howbeit we speak wisdom among the perfect, yet a wisdom not of this world, nor of the rulers of this 
world, which are coming to naught; but we speak God’s wisdom in a mystery, even the wisdom that hath 
been hidden, which God fore-ordained before the worlds unto our glory. 


Darkness seems to be more suitable than light to those that are diseased in their eyesight: wherefore they 
betake themselves by preference to some room that is thoroughly shaded over. This also is the case with 
the wisdom which is spiritual. As the wisdom which is of God seemed to be foolishness unto those without: 
so their own wisdom, being foolishness indeed, was accounted by them wisdom. The result has been just 
as if a man having skill in navigation were to promise that without a ship or sails he would pass over a 
boundless tract of sea, and then endeavor by reasonings to prove that the thing is possible; but some 
other person, ignorant of it all, committing himself to a ship and a steersman and sailors, were thus to sail 
in safety. For the seeming ignorance of this man is wiser than the wisdom of the other. For excellent is the 
art of managing a ship; but when it makes too great professions it is a kind of folly. And so is every art 
which is not contented with its own proper limits. Just so the wisdom which is without [were wisdom 
indeed ] if it had had the benefit of the spirit. But since it trusted all to itself and supposed that it wanted 
none of that help, it became foolishness, although it seemed to be wisdom. Wherefore having first exposed 
it by the facts, then and not till then he calls it foolishness; and having first called the wisdom of God folly, 
according to their reckoning, then and not till then he shews it to be wisdom. (For after our proofs, not 
before, we are best able to abash the gainsayers.) 


His words then are, “Howbeit we speak wisdom among the perfect:” for when I, accounted foolish and a 
preacher of follies, get the better of the wise, I overcome wisdom, not by foolishness but by a more perfect 
wisdom; a wisdom, too, so ample and so much greater, that the other appears foolishness. Wherefore 
having before called it by a name such as they named it at that time, and having both proved his victory 
from the facts, and shewn the extreme foolishness of the other side: he thenceforth bestows upon it its 
right name, saying, “Howbeit we speak wisdom among the perfect.” “Wisdom” is the name he gives to the 
Gospel, to the method of salvation, the being saved by the Cross. “The perfect,” are those who believe. For 
indeed they are “perfect,” who know all human things to be utterly helpless, and who overlook them from 
the conviction that by such they are profited nothing: such were the true believers. 


“But not a wisdom of this world.” For where is the use of the wisdom which is without, terminating here 
and proceeding no further, and not even here able to profit its possessors? 


Now by the “rulers of the world,” here, he means not certain demons, as some suspect , but those in 
authority, those in power, those who esteem the thing worth contending about, philosophers, rhetoricians 
and writers of speeches (logographous). For these were the dominant sort and often became leaders of 
the people. 


“Rulers of the world” he calls them, because beyond the present world their dominion extends not. 
Wherefore, he adds further, “which are coming to nought;” disparaging it both on its own account, and 
from those who wield it. For having shewn that it is false, that it is foolish, that it can discover nothing, 
that it is weak, he shews moreover that it is but of short duration. 


[2.] “But we speak God’s wisdom in a mystery.” What mystery? For surely Christ saith, (St. Matt. x. 27. 
ekousate rec. text akouete.) “What ye have heard in the ear, proclaim upon the housetops.” How then 
does he call it “a mystery?” Because that neither angel nor archangel, nor any other created power knew 
of it before it actually took place. Wherefore he saith, (Ephes. iii. 10) “That now unto the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places might be known by the Church the manifold wisdom of God.” And this hath God 
done in honor to us, so that they not without us should hear the mysteries. For we, too, ourselves, 
whomsoever we make our friends, use to speak of this as a sure proof of friendship towards them, that we 
tell our secrets to no one in preference to them. Let those hear who expose to shame the secrets of the 
Gospel, and unto all indiscriminately display the “pearls” and the doctrine, and who cast “the holy things” 
unto “dogs,” and “swine,” and useless reasonings. For the Mystery wants no argumentation; but just what 
it is, that only is to be declared. Since it will not be a mystery, divine and whole in all its parts, when thou 
addest any thing to it of thyself also. 


And in another sense, too, a mystery is so called; because we do not behold the things which we see, but 
some things we see and others we believe. For such is the nature of our Mysteries. I, for instance, feel 
differently upon these subjects from an unbeliever. I hear, “Christ was crucified;” and forthwith I admire 
His loving-kindness unto men: the other hears, and esteems it weakness. I hear, “He became a servant;” 
and I wonder at his care for us: the other hears, and counts it dishonor. I hear, “He died;” and am 
astonished at His might, that being in death He was not holden, but even broke the bands of death: the 
other hears, and surmises it to be helplessness. He hearing of the resurrection, saith, the thing is a 
legend; I, aware of the facts which demonstrate it, fall down and worship the dispensation of God. He 
hearing of a laver, counts it merely as water: but I behold not simply the thing which is seen, but the 
purification of the soul which is by the Spirit. He considers only that my body hath been washed; but I 
have believed that the soul also hath become both pure and holy; and I count it the sepulchre, the 
resurrection, the sanctification, the righteousness, the redemption, the adoption, the inheritance, the 
kingdom of heaven, the plenary effusion (choregian) of the Spirit. For not by the sight do I judge of the 
things that appear, but by the eyes of the mind. I hear of the “Body of Christ:” in one sense I understand 


the expression, in another sense the unbeliever. 


And just as children, looking on their books, know not the meaning of the letters, neither know what they 
see; yea more, if even a grown man be unskilful in letters, the same thing will befall him; but the skilful 
will find much meaning stored up in the letters, even complete lives and histories: and an epistle in the 
hands of one that is unskilful will be accounted but paper and ink; but he that knows how to read will both 
hear a voice, and hold converse with the absent, and will reply whatsoever he chooses by means of 
writing: so it is also in regard of the Mystery. Unbelievers albeit they hear, seem not to hear: but the 
faithful, having the skill which is by the Spirit, behold the meaning of the things stored therein. For 
instance, it is this very thing that Paul signified, when he said that even now the word preached is hidden: 
for “unto them that perish,” he saith, “it is hidden.” (2 Cor. iv. 3.) 


In another point of view, the word indicates also the Gospel’s being contrary to all expectation. By no 
other name is Scripture wont to call what happens beyond all hope and above all thought of men. 
Wherefore also in another place, “My mystery is for Me ,” and for Mine. And Paul again, (2 Cor. xv. 51.) 
“Behold, I shew you a mystery: we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed.” 


[3.] And though it be everywhere preached, still is it a mystery; for as we have been commanded, “what 
things we have heard in the ear, to speak upon the house tops,” so have we been also charged, “not to 
give the holy things unto dogs nor yet to cast our pearls before swine.” (St. Matt. vii. 9.) For some are 
carnal and do not understand: others have a veil upon their hearts and do not see: wherefore that is above 
all things a mystery, which everywhere is preached, but is not known of those who have not a right mind; 
and is revealed not by wisdom but by the Holy Ghost, so far as is possible for us to receive it. And for this 
cause a man would not err, who in this respect also should entitle it a mystery, the utterance whereof is 
forbidden. (aporrheton) For not even unto us, the faithful, hath been committed entire certainty and 
exactness. Wherefore Paul also said, (ch. xiii. 9.) “We know in part, and we prophesy in part: for now we 
see in a mirror darkly; but then face to face.” 


[4.] For this cause he saith, “We speak wisdom in a mystery, the hidden wisdom which God fore-ordained 
before the worlds unto our glory. Hidden:” that is, that no one of the powers above hath learnt it before 
us; neither do the many know it now. 


“Which he fore-ordained unto our glory” and yet, elsewhere he saith, “unto his own glory,” for he 
considereth our salvation to be His own glory: even as also He calleth it His own riches, (vid. Ephes. iii. 8.) 
though He be Himself rich in good and need nothing in order that He may be rich. 


“Fore-ordained,” he saith, pointing out the care had of us. For so those are accounted most both to honor 
and to love us, whosoever shall have laid themselves out to do us good from the very beginning: which 
indeed is what fathers do in the case of children. For although they give not their goods until afterwards, 
yet at first and from the beginning they had predetermined this. And this is what Paul is earnest to point 
out now; that God always loved us even from the beginning and when as yet we were not. For unless He 
had loved us, He would not have fore-ordained our riches. Consider not then the enmity which hath come 
between; for more ancient than that was the friendship. 


As to the words, “before the worlds,” (pro ton aionon) they mean eternal. For in another place also He 
saith thus, “Who is before the worlds.” The Son also, if you mark it, will be found to be eternal in the same 
sense. For concerning Him he saith, (Heb. i. 2.) “By Him He made the worlds;” which is equivalent to 
subsistence before the worlds; for it is plain that the maker is before the things which are made. 


[5.] Ver. 8. “Which none of the rulers of this world knew; for had they known, they would not have 
crucified the Lord of Glory.” 


Now if they knew not, how said He unto them, (St. John vii. 28.) “Ye both know Me, and ye know whence I 
am?” Indeed, concerning Pilate the Scripture saith, he knew not. (vid. St. John xix. 9.) It is likely also that 
neither did Herod know. These, one might say, are called rulers of this world: but if a man were to say that 
this is spoken concerning the Jews also and the Priests, he would not err. For to these also He saith, (St. 
John viii. 19.) “Ye know neither Me nor My Father.” How then saith He a little before, “Ye both know Me, 
and ye know whence I am?” However, the manner of this way of knowledge and of that hath already been 
declared in the Gospel; (Hom. 49. on St. John,) and, not to be continually handling the same topic, thither 
do we refer our readers. 


What then? was their sin in the matter of the Cross forgiven them? For He surely did say, “Forgive them.” 
(Luke xxiii. 34.) If they repented, it was forgiven. For even he who set countless assailants on Stephen and 
persecuted the Church, even Paul, became the champion of the Church. Just so then, those others also 
who chose to repent, had forgiveness: and this indeed Paul himself meant, when he exclaims, (Rom. xi. 11, 
1, 2.). “I say then, have they stumbled that they should fall? God forbid.” “I say then, hath God cast away 
His people whom He foreknew? God forbid.” Then, to shew that their repentance was not precluded, he 
brought forward as a decisive proof his own conversion, saying, “For I also am an Israelite.” 


As to the words, “They knew not;” they seem to me to be said here not concerning Christ’s Person, but 


only concerning the dispensation hidden in that event: (peri autes tou pragmatos tes oikonomias) as if he 
had said, what meant “the death,” and the “Cross,” they knew not. For in that passage also He said not, 
“They know not Me,” but, “They know not what they do;” that is, the dispensation which is being 
accomplished, and the mystery, they are ignorant of. For they knew not that the Cross is to shine forth so 
brightly; that it is made the salvation of the world, and the reconciliation of God unto men; that their city 
should be taken; and that they should suffer the extreme of wretchedness. 


By the name of “wisdom,” he calls both Christ, and the Cross and the Gospel. Opportunely also he called 
Him, “The Lord of glory.” For seeing that the Cross is counted a matter of ignominy, he signifies that the 
Cross was great glory: but that there was need of great wisdom in order not only to know God but also to 
learn this dispensation of God: and the wisdom which was without turned out an obstacle, not to the 
former only, but to the latter also. 


[6.] Ver. 9. “But as it is written, Things which eye saw not and ear heard not, and which entered not into 
the heart of man, whatsoever things God prepared for them that love Him.” 


Where are these words written? Why, it is said to have been “written,” then also, when it is set down, not 
in words, but in actual events, as in the historical books ; or when the same meaning is expressed, but not 
in the very same words, as in this place: for the words, “They to whom it was not told about Him shall see, 
and they who have not heard shall understand,” (Is. lii. 15; Sept. Comp. Rom. xv. 21; Is. lxiv. 4.) are the 
same with “the things which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard.” Either then this is his meaning, or 
probably it was actually written in some books, and the copies have perished. For indeed many books 
were destroyed, and few were preserved entire even in the first captivity. And this is plain, in those which 
remain to us. For the Apostle saith (Acts iii. 24.) “From Samuel and the Prophets which follow after they 
have all spoken concerning Him:” and these their words are not entirely extant. Paul, however, as being 
learned in the law and speaking by the Spirit, would of course know all with accuracy. And why speak I of 
the captivity? Even before the captivity many books had disappeared; the Jews having rushed headlong to 
the last degree of impiety: and this is plain from the end of the fourth book of Kings, (2 Kings xxii. 8; 2 
Chron. xxxiv. 14.) for the book of Deuteronomy could hardly be found, having been buried somewhere in a 
dunghill . 


And besides, there are in many places double prophecies, easy to be apprehended by the wiser sort; from 
which we may find out many of the things which are obscure. 


[7.] What then, hath “eye not seen what God prepared?” No. For who among men saw the things which 
were about to be dispensed? Neither then hath “the ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man.” 
How is this? For if the Prophets spoke of it, how saith he, “Ear hath not heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man?” It did not enter; for not of himself alone is he speaking, but of the whole human race. 
What then? The Prophets, did not they hear? Yes, they heard; but the prophetic ear was not the ear “of 
man:” for not as men heard they, but as Prophets. Wherefore he said, (Is. 1. 4. Sept.) “He hath added unto 
me an ear to hear,” meaning by “addition” that which was from the Spirit. From whence it was plain that 
before hearing it had not entered into the heart of man. For after the gift of the Spirit the heart of the 
Prophets was not the heart of man, but a spiritual heart; as also he saith himself, “We have the mind of 
Christ” (v. 16.) as if he would say, “Before we had the blessing of the Spirit and learnt the things which no 
man can speak, no one of us nor yet of the Prophets conceived them in his mind. How should we? since 
not even angels know them. For what need is there to speak,” saith he, “concerning the rulers of this 
world,’ seeing that no man knew them, nor yet the powers above?” 


What kind of things then are these? That by what is esteemed to be the foolishness of preaching He shall 
overcome the world, and the nations shall be brought in, and there shall be reconciliation of God with 
men, and so great blessings shall come upon us! How then have we “known? Unto us,” he saith, “God hath 
revealed them by His Spirit;” not by the wisdom which is without; for this like some dishonored handmaid 
hath not been permitted to enter in, and stoop down and look into (see St. John xx. 5.) the mysteries 
pertaining to the Lord. Seest thou how great is the difference between this wisdom and that? The things 
which angels knew not, these are what she hath taught us: but she that is without, hath done the contrary. 
Not only hath she failed to instruct, but she hindered and obstructed, and after the event sought to 
obscure His doings, making the Cross of none effect. Not then simply by our receiving the knowledge, 
does he describe the honor vouchsafed to us, nor by our receiving it with angels, but, what is more, by His 
Spirit conveying it to us. 


[7.] Then to show its greatness, he saith, If the Spirit which knoweth the secret things of God had not 
revealed them, we should not have learned them. Such an object of care was this whole subject to God, as 
to be among His secrets. Wherefore we needed also that Teacher who knoweth these things perfectly; for 
“the Spirit,” (v. 10, 11, 12.) saith he, “searcheth all things, even the deep things of God.” For the word “to 
search” is here indicative not of ignorance, but of accurate knowledge: it is the very same mode of 
speaking which he used even of God, saying, “He that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of 
the Spirit.” (Rom. viii. 27.) Then having spoken with exactness concerning the knowledge of the Spirit, 
and having pointed out that it is as fully equal to God’s knowledge, as the knowledge of a man itself to 
itself; and also, that we have learned all things from it and necessarily from it; he added, “which things 
also we speak, not in words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth; comparing 


spiritual things with spiritual.” Seest thou to what point he exalted us because of the Teacher’s dignity? 
For so much are we wiser than they as there is difference between Plato and the Holy Spirit; they having 
for masters the heathen rhetoricians but we, the Holy Spirit. 


[8.] But what is this, “comparing spiritual things with spiritual?” When a thing is spiritual and of dubious 
meaning, we adduce testimonies from the things which are spiritual. For instance, I say, Christ rose again 
—was born of a Virgin; I adduce testimonies and types and demonstrations; the abode of Jonah in the 
whale and his deliverance afterwards; the child-bearing of the barren, Sarah, Rebecca, and the rest; the 
springing up of the trees which took place in paradise (Gen. ii. 5.) when there had been no seeds sown, no 
rains sent down, no furrow drawn along. For the things to come were fashioned out and figured forth, as 
in shadow, by the former things, that these which are now might be believed when they came in. And 
again we shew, how of the earth was man, and how of man alone the woman; and this without any 
intercourse whatever; how the earth itself of nothing, the power of the Great Artificer being every where 
sufficient for all things. Thus “with spiritual things” do I “compare spiritual,” and in no instance have I 
need of the Wisdom which is without—neither its reasonings nor its embellishments. For such persons do 
but agitate the weak understanding and confuse it; and are not able to demonstrate clearly any one of the 
things which they affirm, but even have the contrary effect. They rather disturb the mind and fill it with 
darkness and much perplexity. Wherefore he saith, “with spiritual things comparing spiritual.” Seest thou 
how superfluous he sheweth it to be? and not only superfluous, but even hostile and injurious: for this is 
meant by the expressions, “lest the Cross of Christ be made of none effect,” and, “that our (your faith,’ 
rec. text) faith should not stand in the wisdom of men.” And he points out here, that it is impossible for 
those who confidently entrust every thing to it, to learn any useful thing: for 


[9.] Ver. 14. “The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit.” 


It is necessary then to lay it aside first. “What then,” some man will say; “is the wisdom from without 
stigmatized? And yet it is the work of God.” How is this clear? since He made it not, but it was an 
invention of thine. For in this place he calls by the term “wisdom” curious research and superfluous 
elegance of words. But should any one say that he means the human understanding; even in this sense the 
fault is thine. For thou bringest a bad name upon it, who makest a bad use of it; who to the injury and 
thwarting of God demandest from it things which indeed it never had. Since then thou boastest therein 
and fightest with God, He hath exposed its weakness. For strength of body also is an excellent thing, but 
when Cain used it not as he ought, God disabled him and made him tremble (Gen. iv. 12, 14. Sept. 
“sighing and trembling,” rec. ver. “fugitive and vagabond.”) Wine also is a good thing; but because the 
Jews indulged in it immoderately, God prohibited the priests entirely from the use of the fruit. And since 
thou also hast abused wisdom unto the rejecting of God, and hast demanded of it more than it can do of 
its own strength; in order to withdraw thee from human hope, he hath shewed thee its weakness. 


For (to proceed) he is “a natural man,” who attributes every thing to reasonings of the mind and considers 
not that he needs help from above; which is a mark of sheer folly. For God bestowed it that it might learn 
and receive help from Him, not that it should consider itself sufficient unto itself. For eyes are beautiful 
and useful, but should they choose to see without light, their beauty profits them nothing; nor yet their 
natural force, but even doth harm. So if you mark it, any soul also, if it choose to see without the Spirit, 
becomes even an impediment unto itself. 


“How then, before this,” it will be said, “did she see all things of herself?” Never at any time did she this 
of herself but she had creation for a book set before her in open view. But when men having left off to 
walk in the way which God commanded them, and by the beauty of visible objects to know the Great 
Artificer, had entrusted to disputations the leading-staff of knowledge; they became weak and sank in a 
sea of ungodliness; for they presently brought in that which was the abyss of all evil, asserting that 
nothing was produced from things which were not, but from uncreated matter; and from this source they 
became the parents of ten thousand heresies. 


Moreover, in their extreme absurdities they agreed; but in those things wherein they seemed to dream out 
something wholesome, though it were only as in shadows, they fell out with one another; that on both 
sides they might be laughed to scorn. For that out of things which are not nothing is produced, nearly all 
with one accord have asserted and written; and this with great zeal. In these absurdities then they were 
urged on by the Devil. But in their profitable sayings, wherein they seemed, though it were but darkly, (en 
ainigmati,) to find some part of what they sought, in these they waged war with one another: for instance, 
that the soul is immortal; that virtue needs nothing external; and that the being good or the contrary is 
not of necessity nor of fate. 


Dost thou see the craft of the Devil? If any where he saw men speaking any thing corrupt, he made all to 
be of one mind; but if any where speaking any thing sound, he raised up others against them; so that the 
absurdities did not fail, being confirmed by the general consent, and the profitable parts died away, being 
variously understood. Observe how in every respect the soul is unstrung, (atonos) and is not sufficient 
unto herself. And this fell out as one might expect. For if, being such as she is, she aspire to have need of 
nothing and withdraw herself from God; suppose her not fallen into that condition, and into what extreme 
madness would she not have insensibly sunk? If, endowed with a mortal body, she expected greater things 
from the false promise of the Devil—(for, “Ye shall be,” said he, “as gods” Gen. iii. 4.)—to what extent 


would she not have cast herself away, had she received her body also, from the beginning, immortal. For, 
even after that, she asserted herself to be unbegotten and of the essence of God, through the corrupt 
mouth of the Manicheans , and it was this distemperature which gave occasion to her invention of the 
Grecian gods. On this account, as it seems to me, God made virtue laborious, with a view to bow down the 
soul and to bring it to moderation. And that thou mayest convince thyself that this is true, (as far as from 
trifles ones may guess at any thing great,) let us learn it from the Israelites. They, it is well known, when 
they led not a life of toil but indulged in relaxation, not being able to bear prosperity, fell away into 
ungodliness. What then did God upon this? He laid upon them a multitude of laws with a view to restrain 
their licence. And to convince you that these laws contribute not to any virtue, but were given to them as 
a sort of curb, providing them with an occasion of perpetual labor; hear what saith the prophet 
concerning them; “I gave them statutes which were not good.” Ezek. xx. 25. What means, “not good?” 
Such as did not much contribute towards virtue. Wherefore he adds also, “and ordinances whereby they 
shall not live.” 


[10.] “But the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit.” 


For as with these eyes no man could learn the things in the heavens; so neither the soul unaided the 
things of the Spirit. And why speak I of the things in heaven? It receives not even those in earth, all of 
them. For beholding afar off a square tower, we think it to be round; but such an opinion is mere 
deception of the eyes: so also we may be sure, when a man by means of his understanding alone examines 
the things which are afar off much ridicule will ensue. For not only will he not see them such as indeed 
they are, but will even account them the contraries of what they are. Wherefore he added, “for they are 
foolishness unto him.” But this comes not of the nature of the things, but of his infirmity, unable as he is to 
attain to their greatness through the eyes of his soul. 


[11.] Next, pursuing his contrast, he states the cause of this, saying, “he knoweth not because they are 
spiritually discerned:” i.e. the things asserted require faith, and to apprehend them by reasonings is not 
possible, for their magnitude exceeds by a great deal the meanness of our understanding. Wherefore he 
saith, “but he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself is judged of no man.” For he that has sight, 
beholds himself all things that appertain to the man that has no sight; but no sightless person discerns 
what the other is about. So also in the case before us, our own matters and those of unbelievers, all of 
them we for our part know; but ours, they know not henceforth any more. We know what is the nature of 
things present, what the dignity of things to come; and what some day shall become of the world when 
this state of things shall be no more, and what sinners shall suffer, and the righteous shall enjoy. And that 
things present are nothing worth, we both know, and their meanness we expose; (for to “discern” is also 
to expose;) (anakrinein, elenchein) and that the things to come are immortal and immoveable. All these 
things are known to the spiritual man; and what the natural man shall suffer when he is departed into that 
world; and what the faithful shall enjoy when he hath fulfilled his journey from this: none of which are 
known to the natural man. 


[12.] Wherefore also, subjoining a plain demonstration of what had been affirmed, he saith, “For who hath 
known the mind of the Lord, that he may instruct Him? But we have the mind of Christ.” That is to say, the 
things which are in the mind of Christ, these we know, even the very things which He willeth and hath 
revealed. For since he had said, “the Spirit had revealed them;” lest any one should set aside the Son, he 
subjoins that Christ also shewed us these things. Not meaning this, that all the things which He knoweth, 
we know; but that all the things which we know are not human so as to be open to suspicion, but of His 
mind and spiritual. 


For the mind which we have about these things we have of Christ; that is, the knowledge which we have 
concerning the things of the faith is spiritual; so that with reason we are “judged of no man.” For it is not 
possible that a natural man should know divine things. Wherefore also he said, “For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord?” implying that our own mind which we have about these things, is His mind. And this, 
“that he may instruct Him,” he hath not added without reason, but with reference to what he had just now 
said, “the spiritual man no one discerneth.” For if no man is able to know the mind of God, much less can 
he teach and correct it. For this is the meaning of, “that he may instruct Him.” 


Seest thou how from every quarter he repels the wisdom which is without, and shews that the spiritual 
man knoweth more things and greater? For seeing that those reasons, “That no flesh should glory;” and, 
“For this cause hath He chosen the foolish things, that He might confound the wise men;” and, “Lest the 
Cross of Christ should be made void:” seemed not to the unbelievers greatly worthy of credit, nor yet 
attractive, or necessary, or useful, he finishes by laying down the principal reason; because in this way we 
most easily see from Whom we may have the means of learning even high things, and things secret, and 
things which are above us. For reason was absolutely made of none effect by our inability to apprehend 
through Gentile wisdom the things above us. 


You may observe, too, that it was more advantageous to learn in this way from the Spirit. For that is the 
easiest and clearest of all teaching. 


“But we have the mind of Christ.” That is, spiritual, divine, that which hath nothing human. For it is not of 
Plato, nor of Pythagoras, but it is Christ Himself, putting His own things into our mind. 


This then, if naught else, let us revere, O beloved, and let our life shine forth as most excellent; since He 
also Himself maketh this a sure proof of great friendship, viz. the revealing His secrets unto us: where He 
saith, (St. John xv. 15.) “Henceforth I call you not servants, for all ye are My friends; for all things which I 
have heard from My Father I have told unto you:” that is, I have had confidence towards you. Now if this 
by itself is a proof of friendship, namely, to have confidence: when it appears that He has not only 
confided to us the mysteries conveyed by words, (ta dia rhematon musteria) but also imparted to us the 
same conveyed by works, (dia ton ergon, i.e. sacramental actions) consider how vast the love of which this 
is the fruit. This, if nothing else, let us revere; even though we will not make any such great account of 
hell, yet let it be more fearful than hell to be thankless and ungrateful to such a friend and benefactor. 
And not as hired servants, but as sons and freemen, let us do all things for the love of our Father; and let 
us at last cease from adhering to the world that we may put the Greeks also to shame. For even now 
desiring to put out my strength against them, I shrink from so doing, lest haply, surpass them as we may 
by our arguments and the truth of what we teach, we bring upon ourselves much derision from the 
comparison of our way of life; seeing that they indeed, cleaving unto error and having no such conviction, 
abide by philosophy, but we do just the contrary. However, I will say it. For it may be, it may be that in 
practising how to contend against them, we shall long as rivals to become better than they in our mode of 
life also. 


[14.] I was saying not long ago, that it would not have entered the Apostles’ thoughts to preach what they 
did preach, had they not enjoyed Divine Grace; and that so far from succeeding, they would not even have 
devised such a thing. Well then, let us also to-day prosecute the same subject in our discourse; and let us 
shew that it was a thing impossible so much as to be chosen or thought of by them, if they had not had 
Christ among them: not because they were arrayed, the weak against the strong, not because few against 
many, not because poor against rich, not because unlearned against wise, but because the strength of 
their prejudice, too, was great. For ye know that nothing is so strong with men as the tyranny of ancient 
custom. So that although they had not been twelve only, and not so contemptible, and such as they really 
were, but another world as large as this, and with an equivalent number arrayed on their side, or even 
much greater; even in this case the result would have been hard to achieve. For the other party had 
custom on their side, but to these their novelty was an obstacle. For nothing so much disturbs the mind, 
though it be done for some beneficial purpose, as to innovate and introduce strange things, and most of 
all when this is done in matters relating to divine worship and the glory of God. And how great force there 
is in this circumstance I will now make plain; first having made the following statement that there was 
added also another difficulty with regard to the Jews. For in the case of the Greeks, they destroyed both 
their gods and their doctrines altogether; but not so did they dispute with the Jews, but many of their 
doctrines they abolished, while the God who had enacted the same they bade them worship. And affirming 
that men should honor the legislator, they said, “obey not in all respects the law which is of Him;” for 
instance, in the keeping the Sabbath, or observing circumcision, or offering sacrifices, or doing any other 
like thing. So that not only was custom an impediment, but also the fact, that when they bade men 
worship God, they bade them break many of His laws. 


[15.] But in the case of the Greeks great was the tyranny of custom. For if it had been a custom of ten 
years only, I say not of such a length of time, and if it had preoccupied but a few men, I say not the whole 
world, when these persons made their approaches; even in this case the revolution would have been hard 
to effect. But now sophists, and orators, and fathers, and grandfathers, and many more ancient than all 
these, had been preoccupied by the error: the very earth and sea, and mountains and groves, and all 
nations of Barbarians, and all tribes of the Greeks, and wise men and ignorant, rulers and subjects, 
women and men, young and old, masters and slaves, artificers and husbandmen, dwellers in cities and in 
the country; all of them. And those who were instructed would naturally say, “What in the world is this? 
Have all that dwell in the world been deceived? both sophists and orators, philosophers and historians, 
the present generation and they who were before this, Pythagoreans, Platonists, generals, consuls, kings, 
they who in all cities from the beginning were citizens and colonists, both Barbarians and Greeks? And 
are the twelve fishermen and tent-makers and publicans wiser than all these? Why, who could endure 
such a statement?” However, they spake not so, nor had it in their mind, but did endure them, and owned 
that they were wiser than all. Wherefore they overcame even all. And custom was no impediment to this, 
though accounted invincible when she hath acquired her full swing by course of time. 


And that thou mayest learn how great is the strength of custom, it hath oftentimes prevailed over the 
commands of God. And why do I say, commands? Even over very blessings. For so the Jews when they had 
manna, required garlic; enjoying liberty they were mindful of their slavery; and they were continually 
longing for Egypt, because they were accustomed to it. Such a tyrannical thing is custom. 


If thou desire to hear of it from the heathens also; it is said that Plato, although well aware that all about 
the gods was a sort of imposture, condescended to all the feasts and all the rest of it, as being unable to 
contend with custom; and as having in fact learnt this from his master. For he, too, being suspected of 
some such innovation, was so far from succeeding in what he desired that he even lost his life; and this, 
too, after making his defence. And how many men do we see now by prejudice held in idolatry, and having 
nothing plausible to say, when they are charged with being Greeks, but alleging the fathers, and 
grandfathers, and great grandfathers. For no other reason did some of the heathens call custom, second 
nature. But when doctrines are the subject-matter of the custom, it becomes yet more deeply rooted. Fora 


man would change all things more easily than those pertaining to religion. The feeling of shame, too, 
coupled with custom, was enough to raise an obstacle; and the seeming to learn a new lesson in extreme 
old age, and that of those who were not so intelligent. And why wonder, should this happen in regard of 
the soul, seeing that even in the body custom hath great force? 


[16.] In the Apostles’ case, however, there was yet another obstacle, more powerful than these; it was not 
merely changing custom so ancient and primitive, but there were perils also under which the change was 
effected. For they were not simply drawing men from one custom to another, but from a custom, wherein 
was no fear to an undertaking which held out threats of danger. For the believer must immediately incur 
confiscation, persecution, exile from his country; must suffer the worst ills, be hated of all men, be a 
common enemy both to his own people and to strangers. So that even if they had invited men to a 
customary thing out of novelty, even in this case it would have been a difficult matter. But when it was 
from a custom to an innovation, and with all these terrors to boot, consider how vast was the obstacle! 


And again, another thing, not less than those mentioned, was added to make the change difficult. For 
besides the custom and the dangers, these precepts were both more burdensome, and those from which 
they withdrew men were easy and light. For their call was from fornication unto chastity; from love of life 
unto sundry kinds of death; from drunkenness unto fasting; from laughter unto tears and compunction; 
from covetousness unto utter indigence; from safety unto dangers: and throughout all they required the 
strictest circumspection. For, “Filthiness,” (Ephes. v. 4.) saith he, “and foolish talking, and jesting, let it 
not proceed out of your mouth.” And these things they spake unto those who knew nothing else than how 
to be drunken and serve their bellies; who celebrated feasts made up of nothing but of “filthiness” and 
laughter and all manner of revellings (komodias hapases.) So that not only from the matter pertaining to 
severity of life were the doctrines burthensome, but also from their being spoken unto men who had been 
brought up in careless ease, and “filthiness,” and “foolish talking,” and laughter and revellings. For who 
among those who had lived in these things, when he heard, (Matt. x. 38.) “If a man take not up his cross 
and follow Me, he is not worthy of Me;” and, (Ibid. 34) “I came not to send peace but a sword, and to seta 
man at variance with his father, and the daughter at variance with her mother,” would not have felt 
himself chilled all over (enarkese)? And who, when he heard, “If a man bid not farewell to home and 
country and possessions, he is not worthy of Me,” would not have hesitated, would not have refused? And 
yet there were men, who not only felt no chill, neither shrunk away when they heard these things, but ran 
to meet them and rushed upon the hardships, and eagerly caught at the precepts enjoined. Again, to be 
told, “For every idle word we shall give account;” (Matt. xii. 36.) and, “whosoever looketh upon a woman 
to lust after her, hath committed adultery with her as soon as seen;” (Matt. v. 28, 25.) and, “whosoever is 
angry without cause shall fall into hell;”—which of the men of that day would not these things have 
frightened off? And yet all came running in, and many even leaped over the boundaries of the course. 
What then was their attraction? Was it not, plainly, the power of Him who was preached? For suppose that 
the case were not as it is, but just contrary , that this side was the other, and the other this; would it have 
been easy, let me ask, to hold fast and to drag on those who resisted? We cannot say so. So that in every 
way that power is proved divine which wrought so excellently. Else how, tell me, did they prevail with the 
frivolous and the dissolute, urging them toward the severe and rough course of life? 


[17.] Well; such was the nature of the precepts. But let us see whether the doctrine was attractive. Nay, in 
this respect also there was enough to frighten away the unbelievers. For what said the preachers? That 
we must worship the crucified, and count Him as God, who was born of a Jewish woman. Now who would 
have been persuaded by these words, unless divine power had led the way? That indeed He had been 
crucified and buried, all men knew; but that He had risen again and ascended, no one save the Apostles 
had seen. 


But, you will say, they excited them by promises and deceived them by an empty sound of words. Nay, this 
very topic most particularly shews (even apart from all that has been said) that our doctrines are no 
deceit. For all its hardships took place here, but its consolations they were to promise after the 
resurrection. This very thing then, for I repeat it, shews that our Gospel is divine. For why did no one of 
the believers say, “I close not with this, neither do I endure it? Thou threatenest me with hardships here, 
and the good things thou promisest after the resurrection. Why, how is it plain that there will be a 
resurrection? Which of the departed hath returned? Which of those at rest hath risen again? Which of 
these hath said what shall be after our departure hence?” But none of these things entered into their 
minds; rather they gave up their very lives for the Crucified. So that this bare fact was more than anything 
a proof of great power; first, their working conviction at once, touching matters so important, in persons 
that had never in their lives before heard of any such thing; secondly, that they prevailed on them to take 
the difficulties upon trial, and to account the blessings as matter of hope. Now if they had been deceivers 
they would have done the contrary: their good things they would have promised as of this world 
(enteuthen, so St. John xviii. 36.); the fearful things they would not have mentioned, whether they related 
to the present life or the future. For so deceivers and flatterers act. Nothing harsh, nor galling, nor 
burdensome, do they hold out, but altogether the contrary. For this is the nature of deceit. 


[18.] But “the folly,” it will be said, “of the greater part caused them to believe what they were told.” How 
sayest thou? When they were under Greeks, they were not foolish; but when they came over to us, did 
their folly then begin? And yet they were not men of another sort nor out of another world, that the 


Apostles took and persuaded: they were men too who simply held the opinions of the Greeks, but ours 
they received with the accompaniment of dangers. So that if with better reason they had maintained the 
former, they would not have swerved from them, now that they had so long time been educated therein; 
and especially as not without danger was it possible to swerve. But when they came to know from the very 
nature of the things that all on that side was mockery and delusion, upon this, even under menaces of 
sundry deaths, they sprang off (apepedesan) from their customary ways, and came over voluntarily unto 
the new; inasmuch as the latter doctrine was according to nature, but the other contrary to nature. 


But “the persons convinced,” it is said, “were slaves, and woman, and nurses, and midwives, and 
eunuchs.” Now in the first place, not of these alone doth our Church consist; and this is plain unto all. But 
be it of these; this is what especially makes the Gospel worthy of admiration; that such doctrines as Plato 
and his followers could not apprehend, the fishermen had power on a sudden to persuade the most 
ignorant sort of all to receive. For if they had persuaded wise men only, the result would not have been so 
wonderful; but in advancing slaves, and nurses, and eunuchs unto such great severity of life as to make 
them rivals to angels, they offered the greatest proof of their divine inspiration. Again; had they enjoined I 
know not what trifling matters, it were reasonable perhaps to bring forward the conviction wrought in 
these persons, to show the trifling nature of the things which were spoken: but if things great, and high, 
and almost transcending human nature, and requiring high thoughts, were the matter of their lessons of 
wisdom; the more foolishness thou showest in those who were convinced, by so much the more dost thou 
shew clearly that they who wrought the conviction were wise and filled with divine grace. 


But, you will say, they prevailed on them through the excessive greatness of the promises. But tell me, is 
not this very thing a wonder to thee, how they persuaded men to expect prizes and recompenses after 
death? For this, were there nothing else, is to me matter of amazement. But this, too, it will be said, came 
of folly. Inform me wherein is the folly of these things: that the soul is immortal; that an impartial tribunal 
will receive us after the present life; that we shall render an account of our deeds and words and thoughts 
unto God that knoweth all secrets; that we shall see the evil undergoing punishment, and the good with 
crowns on their heads. Nay, these things are not of folly, but the highest instruction of wisdom. The folly is 
in the contrary opinions to these. 


[19.] Were this then the only thing, the despising of things present, the setting much by virtue, the not 
seeking rewards here, but advancing far beyond in hopes, and the keeping the soul so intent and faithful 
as by no present terror to be hindered in respect of the hope of what shall be; tell me, to what high 
philosophy must this belong? But would you also learn the force of the promises and predictions in 
themselves, and the truth of those uttered both before and after this present state of things? Behold, I 
shew you a golden chain, woven cunningly from the beginning! He spake some things to them about 
Himself, and about the churches, and about the things to come; and as He spake, He wrought mighty 
works. By the fulfilment therefore of what He said, it is plain that both the wonders wrought were real, 
and the future and promised things also. 


But that my meaning may be yet plainer, let me illustrate it from the actual case. He raised up Lazarus by 
a single word merely, and shewed him alive. Again, He said, “The gates of Hades shall not prevail against 
the Church (St. Matt. xvi. 18.) and, “He that forsaketh father or mother, shall receive an hundred-fold in 
this life, and shall inherit everlasting life.” (ib. 19. 29.) The miracle then is one, the raising of Lazarus; but 
the predictions are two; made evident, the one here, the other in the world to come. Consider now, how 
they are all proved by one another. For if a man disbelieve the resurrection of Lazarus, from the prophecy 
uttered about the Church let him learn to believe the miracle. For the word spoken so many years before, 
came to pass then, and received accomplishment: for “the gates of Hades prevailed not against the 
Church.” You see that He who spake truth in the prophecy, it is clear that he also wrought the miracle: 
and He who both wrought the miracle and brings to accomplishment the words which He spake, it is clear 
that He speaks the truth also in the predictions of things yet to come, when He saith, “He who despiseth 
things present shall receive an hundred-fold, and shall inherit everlasting life.” For the things which have 
been already done and spoken, He hath given as the surest pledges of those which shall hereafter come to 
pass. 


Of all these things then, and the like to these, collecting them together out of the Gospels, let us tell them, 
and so stop their mouths. But if any one say, Why then was not error completely extinguished? this may be 
our answer: Ye yourselves are to blame, who rebel against your own salvation. For God hath so ordered 
this matter (okonomesen,) that not even a remnant of the old impiety need be left. 


[20.] Now, briefly to recount what has been said: What is the natural course of things? That the weak 
should be overcome by the strong, or the contrary? Those who speak things easy, or things of the harsher 
sort? those who attract men with dangers, or with security? innovators, or those who strengthen custom? 
those who lead into a rough, or into a smooth way? those who withdraw men from the institutions of their 
fathers, or those who lay down no strange laws? those who promise all their good things after our 
departure from this world, or those who flatter in the present life? the few to overcome the many, or the 
many the few? 


But you, too, saith one, gave promises pertaining to this life. What then have we promised in this life? The 
forgiveness of sins and the laver of regeneration. Now in the first place, baptism itself hath its chief part 


in things to come; and Paul exclaims, saying, (Col. iii. 4.) “For ye died, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God: when your life shall be manifested, then shall ye also with Him be manifested in glory.” But if in this 
life also it hath advantages, as indeed it hath, this also is more than all a matter of great wonder, that they 
had power to persuade men who had done innumerable evil deeds, yea such as no one else had done, that 
they should wash themselves clean of all, and they should give account of none of their offences. So that 
on this very account it were most of all meet to wonder that they persuaded Barbarians to embrace such a 
faith as this, and to have good hopes concerning things to come; and having thrown off the former burden 
of their sins, to apply themselves with the greatest zeal for the time to come to those toils which virtue 
requires, and not to gape after any object of sense, but rising to a height above all bodily things, to 
receive gifts purely spiritual: yea, that the Persian, the Sarmatian, the Moor, and the Indian should be 
acquainted with the purification of the soul, and the power of God, and His unspeakable mercy to men, 
and the severe discipline of faith, and the visitation of the Holy Spirit, and the resurrection of bodies, and 
the doctrines of life eternal. For in all these things, and in whatever is more than these, the fishermen, 
initiating by Baptism divers races of Barbarians, persuaded them (philosophein) to live on high principles. 


Of all these things then, having observed them accurately, let us speak unto the Gentiles, and again, let us 
shew them the evidence of our lives: that by both means we ourselves may be saved and they drawn over 
by our means unto the glory of God. For unto Him be the glory for ever. Amen. 


HOMILY VIII 


1 COR. III. 1-3 


And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto Carnal, as unto babes in Christ. I 
fed you with milk, and not with meat: for ye were not yet able to bear it; nay, not even now are ye able. 
For ye are yet carnal. 


After having overturned the philosophy which is from without, and cast down all its arrogance, he comes 
unto another argument. For it was likely that they would say, “If we were putting forth the opinions of 
Plato, or of Pythagoras, or any other of the philosophers, reason were thou shouldest draw out such a long 
discourse against us. But if we announce the things of the Spirit, for what reason dost thou turn and toss 
up and down (ano kai kato strepheis) the wisdom which is from without?” 


Hear then how he makes his stand against this. “And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto 
spiritual.” Why, in the first place, says he, though you had been perfect in spiritual things also, not even so 
ought you to be elated; for what you preach is not your own, nor such as yourselves have found from your 
own means. But now even these things ye know not as ye ought to know them, but ye are learners, and 
the last of all. Whether therefore the Gentile wisdom be the occasion of your high imaginations; that hath 
been proved to be nothing, nay, in regard to spiritual things to be even contrary unto us: or if it be on 
account of things spiritual, in these, too, ye come short and have your place among the hindmost. 
Wherefore he saith, “I could not speak unto you as unto spiritual.” He said not, “I did not speak,” lest the 
thing might seem to proceed from his grudging them somewhat; but in two ways he brings down their 
high spirit; first, because they knew not the things that are perfect; next, because their ignorance was 
owing to themselves: yea, in a third way besides these, by pointing out that “not even now are they able 
[to bear it].” For as to their want of ability at first, that perhaps arose from the nature of the case. In fact, 
however, he does not leave them even this excuse. For not through any inability on their part to receive 
high doctrines, doth he say they received them not, but because they were “carnal.” However, in the 
beginning this was not so blame-worthy; but that after so long a time, they had not yet arrived at the more 
perfect knowledge, this was a symptom of most utter dulness. 


It may be observed, that he brings the same charge against the Hebrews, not however, with so much 
vehemence. For those, he saith, are such, partly because of tribulation: but these, because of some 
appetite for wickedness. Now the two things are not the same. He implies too, that in the one case he was 
intending rebuke, in the other rather stirring them up, when he spake these words of truth. For to these 
Corinthians he saith, “Neither yet now are ye able;” but unto the others (Heb. vi. 1.) “Wherefore let us 
cease to speak of the first principles of Christ, and press on unto perfection:” and again, (Ib. v. 9.) “we are 
persuaded better things concerning you, and things which accompany salvation, though we thus speak.” 


[2.] And how calleth he those “carnal,” who had attained so large a measure of the Spirit; and into whose 
praises, at the beginning he had entered so much at large? Because they also were carnal, unto whom the 
Lord saith, (St. Matt. vii. 22, 23.) “Depart from Me, ye workers of iniquity, I know you not;” and yet they 
both cast out devils, and raised the dead, and uttered prophecies. So that it is possible even for one who 
wrought miracles to be carnal. For so God wrought by Balaam, and unto Pharaoh He revealed things to 
come, and unto Nebuchadnezzar; and Caiaphas prophesied, not knowing what he said; yea, and some 
others cast out devils in His name, though they were (Luke ix. 49.) “not with Him;” since not for the doers’ 
sake are these things done, but for others’ sake: nor is it seldom, that those who were positively unworthy 
have been made instrumental to them. Now why wonder, if in the case of unworthy men these things are 
done for others’ sake, seeing that so it is, even when they are wrought by saints? For Paul saith, (1 Cor. iii. 
22.) “All things are yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or life, or death:” and again, (Ephes. iv. 11, 


12.) “He gave some Apostles, and some Prophets, and some Pastors and Teachers, for the perfecting of 
the saints, unto the work of ministering.” For if it were not so, there would have been no security against 
universal corruption. For it may be that rulers are wicked and polluted, and their subjects good and 
virtuous; that laymen may live in piety, and priests in wickedness; and there could not have been either 
baptism, or the body of Christ, or oblation, through such, if in every instance grace required merit. But as 
it is, God uses to work even by unworthy persons, and in no respect is the grace of baptism damaged by 
the conduct of the priest: else would the receiver suffer loss. Accordingly, though such things happen 
rarely, still, it must be owned, they do happen. Now these things I say, lest any one of the bystanders 
busying himself about the life of the priest, should be offended as concerning the things solemnized (ta 
teloumena). “For man introduceth nothing into the things which are set before us , but the whole is a 
work of the power of God, and He it is who initiates (ho mustagogon) you into the mysteries.” 


[3.] “And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal. I fed you with milk, 
and not with meat. For ye were not able [to bear it.]” 


For lest he should seem to have spoken ambitiously (philotimias heneka, to obtain favor) these things 
which he hath just spoken; “the spiritual man judgeth all things,” and, “he himself is judged of no man,” 
and, “we have the mind of Christ;” with a view also to repress their pride: observe what he saith. “Not on 
this account,” saith he, “was I silent, because I was not able to tell you more, but because ye are carnal: 
neither yet now are ye able.’“ 


Why said he not, “ye are not willing,” but “ye are not able?” Even because he put the latter for the former. 
For as to the want of ability, it arises from the want of will. Which to them indeed is a matter of 
accusation, but to their teacher, of excuse. For if they had been unable by nature, one might perhaps have 
been forgiven them; but since it was from choice, they were bereft of all excuse. He then speaks of the 
particular point also which makes them carnal. “For whereas there is among you strife, and jealousy, and 
division, are ye not carnal and walk as men?” Although he had fornications also and uncleannesses of 
theirs to speak of, he sets down rather that offence which he had been a good while endeavoring to 
correct. Now if “jealousy” makes men carnal, it is high time for us to bewail bitterly, and to clothe 
ourselves with sackcloth and lie in ashes. For who is pure from this passion? Except indeed I am but 
conjecturing the case of others from myself. If “jealousy” maketh men “carnal,” and suffereth them not to 
be “spiritual,” although they prophesy and show forth other wonderful works; now, when not even so 
much grace is with us, what place shall we find for our own doings; when not in this matter alone, but also 
in others of greater moment, we are convicted. 


[4.] From this place we learn that Christ had good reason for saying, (St. John iii. 20.) “He that doeth evil 
cometh not to light;” and that unclean life is an obstacle to high doctrines, not suffering the clear- 
sightedness of the understanding to shew itself. As then it is not in any case possible for a person in error, 
but living uprightly, to remain in error; so it is not easy for one brought up in iniquity, speedily to look up 
to the height of the doctrines delivered to us, but he must be clean from all the passions who is to hunt 
after the truth: for whoso is freed from these shall be freed also from his error and attain unto the truth. 
For do not, I beseech you, think that abstinence merely from covetousness or fornication may suffice thee 
for this purpose. Not so. All must concur in him that seeketh the truth. Wherefore saith Peter, (Acts x. 34, 
35.) “Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons; but in every nation he that feareth Him, 
and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to Him:” that is, He calls and attracts him unto the truth. Seest 
thou not Paul, that he was more vehement than any one in warring and persecuting? yet because he led 
an irreproachable life, and did these things not through human passion, he was both received, and 
reached a mark beyond all. But if any one should say, “How doth such a one, a Greek, who is kind, and 
good, and humane, continue in error?” this would be my answer: He hath some other passion, vainglory, 
or indolence of mind, or want of carefulness about his own salvation, accounting that all things which 
concern him are drifted along loosely and at random. Peter calls the man irreproachable in all things one 
that “worketh righteousness,” [and Paul says] “touching the righteousness which is in the law found 
blameless.” Again, “I give thanks to God, whom I serve from my forefathers with a pure conscience,” (2 
Tim. i. 3.) How then, you will say, were unclean persons considered worthy of the Gospel? Because they 
wished and longed for it. Thus the one sort, though in error, are attracted by Him, because they are clean 
from passions; the others, of their own accord approaching, are not thrust back. Many also even from 
their ancestors have received the true religion. 


[5.] Ver. 3. “For whereas there is among you jealousy and strife.” 


At this point he prepares himself to wrestle with those whose part was obedience: for in what went before 
he hath been casting down the rulers of the Church, where he said that wisdom of speech is nothing 
worth. But here he strikes at those in subjection, in the words, 


Ver. 4. “For when one saith, Iam Paul, and I of Apollos, are ye not carnal?” 


And he points out that this, so far from helping them at all or causing them to acquire any thing, had even 
become an obstacle to their profiting in the greater things. For this it was which brought forth jealousy, 
and jealousy had made them “carnal;” and the having become “carnal” left them not at liberty to hear 
truths of the sublimer sort. 


Ver. 5. “Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos?” 


In this way, after producing and proving his facts, he makes his accusation henceforth more openly. 
Moreover, he employs his own name, doing away all harshness and not suffering them to be angry at what 
it is said. For if Paul is nothing and murmur not, much less ought they to think themselves ill used. Two 
ways, you see, he has of soothing them; first by bringing forward his own person, then by not robbing 
them of all as if they contributed nothing. Rather he allows them some small portion: small though it be, 
he does allow it. For having said, “Who is Paul, and who Apollos,” he adds, “but ministers by whom ye 
believed.” Now this in itself is a great thing, and deserving of great rewards: although in regard of the 
archetype and the root of all good, it is nothing. (For not he that “ministers” to our blessings, but he that 
provides and gives them, he is our Benefactor.) And he said not, “Evangelists,” but “Ministers,” which is 
more. For they had not merely preached the Gospel, but had also ministered unto us; the one being a 
matter of word only, while the other hath deed also. And so, if even Christ be a minister only of good 
things, and not the root Himself and the fountain, (I mean, of course, in that He is a Son,) observe to what 
an issue this matter is brought. (pou to pragma katagetai. “how deep and high it is made to go.”) How 
then, you will ask, doth he say that He “was made a Minister of Circumcision? (Rom. xv. 8.) He is speaking 
in that place of His secret dispensation in the Flesh, and not in the same sense which we have now 
mentioned. For there, by “Minister,” he means “Fulfiller,” (pleroten, i.e. of types), and not one that of his 
own store gives out the blessings. 


Further, he said not, “Those who guide you into the Faith,” but “those by whom ye believed;” again 
attributing the greater share to themselves, and indicating by this also the subordinate class of ministers 
(tous diakonous kanteuthen delon). Now if they were ministering to another, how come they to seize the 
authority for themselves? But I would have you consider how in no wise he lays the blame on them as 
seizing it for themselves, but on those who endow them with it. For the ground-work of the error lay in the 
multitude; since, had the one fallen away, the other would have been broken up. Here are two points 
which he has skilfully provided for: in that first he hath prepared, as by mining (huporuxas,) in the quarter 
where it was necessary to overthrow the mischief; and next, on their side, in not attracting ill-will, nor yet 
making them more contentious. 


Ver. 5. “Even as Christ (ho Kurios, rec. text.) gave to every man.” 


For not even this small thing itself was of themselves, but of God, who put it into their hands. For lest they 
might say, What then? are we not to love those that minister unto us? Yea, saith he; but you should know 
to what extent. For not even this thing itself is of them, but of God who gave it. 


Ver. 6. “I planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the increase.” 


That is, I first cast the word into the ground; but, in order that the seeds might not wither away through 
temptations, Apollos added his own part. But the whole was of God. 


[6.] Ver. 7. “So then, neither is he that planteth any thing, neither he that watereth, but God that giveth 
the increase.” 


Do you observe the manner in which he soothes them, so that they should not be too much irritated, on 
hearing, “Who is this person,” and “Who is that?” “Nay, both are invidious, namely, both the saying, Who 
is this person? Who the other,” and the saying, that “neither he that planteth nor he that watereth is any 
thing.” How then does he soften these expressions? First, By attaching the contempt to his own person, 
“Who is Paul, and who Apollos?” and next, by referring the whole to God who gave all things. For after he 
had said, “Such a person planted,” and added, “He that planteth is nothing,” he subjoined, “but God that 
giveth the increase.” Nor does he stop even here, but applies again another healing clause, in the words. 


Ver. 8. “He that planteth and he that watereth, are one.” 


For by means of this he establishes another point also, viz. that they should not be exalted one against 
another. His assertion, that they are one, refers to their inability to do any thing without “God that giveth 
the increase.” And thus saying, he permitted not either those who labored much to lift themselves up 
against those who had contributed less; nor these again to envy the former. In the next place, since this 
had a tendency to make men more indolent, I mean, all being esteemed as one, whether they have labored 
much or little; observe how he sets this right, saying, “But each shall receive his own reward according to 
his own labor.” As if he said, “Fear not, because I said, Ye are one; for, compared with the work of God, 
they are one; howbeit, in regard to labors, they are not so, but “each shall receive his own reward.” 


Then he smooths it still more, having succeeded in what he wished; and gratifies them, where it is 
allowed, with liberality. 


Ver. 9. For we are God’s fellow-workers: “ye are God’s husbandry, God’s building.” 
Seest thou how to them also he hath assigned no small work, having before laid it down that the whole is 


of God? For since he is always persuading them to obey those that have the rule over them, on this 
account he abstains from making very light of their teachers. 


“Ye are God’s husbandry.” 


For because he had said, “I planted,” he kept to the metaphor. Now if ye be God’s husbandry, it is right 
that you should be called not from those who cultivate you, but from God. For the field is not called the 
husbandman’s, but the householder’s. 


“Ye are God’s building.” 


Again, the building is not the workman’s, but the master’s. Now if ye be a building, ye must not be forced 
asunder: since this were no building. If ye be a farm, ye must not be divided, but be walled in with a single 
fence, namely, unanimity. 


Ver. 10. “According to the Grace of God which was given unto me, as a wise master-builder I laid a 
foundation.” 


In this place he calls himself wise, not exalting himself, but to give them an ensample, and to point out 
that this is a wise man’s part, to lay a foundation. You may observe as one instance of his modest bearing, 
that in speaking of himself as wise, he allowed not this to stand as though it were something of his own; 
but first attributing himself entirely unto God, then and not till then calls himself by that name. For, 
“according to the Grace of God,” saith he, “which was given unto me.” Thus, at once he signifies both that 
the whole is of God; and that this most of all is Grace, viz. the not being divided, but resting on One 
Foundation. 


[7.] “Another buildeth thereon; but let each man take heed how he buildeth thereon.” 


Here, I think, and in what follows, he puts them upon their trial concerning practice, after that he had 
once for all knit them together and made them one. 


Ver. 11. “For other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 


I say, no man can lay it so long as he is a master-builder; but if he lay it, (tithe conj. for tethe. Dounaeus 
ap. Savil. viii. not. p. 261.) he ceases to be a master-builder. 


See how even from men’s common notions he proves the whole of his proposition. His meaning is this: “I 
have preached Christ, I have delivered unto you the foundation. Take heed how you build thereon, lest 
haply it be in vainglory, lest haply so as to draw away the disciples unto men.” Let us not then give heed 
unto the heresies. “For other foundation can no man lay than that which is laid.” Upon this then let us 
build, and as a foundation let us cleave to it, as a branch to a vine; and let there be no interval between us 
and Christ. For if there be any interval, immediately we perish. For the branch by its adherence draws in 
the fatness, and the building stands because it is cemented together. Since, if it stand apart it perishes, 
having nothing whereon to support itself. Let us not then merely keep hold of Christ, but let us be 
cemented to Him, for if we stand apart, we perish. “For they who withdraw themselves far from Thee, 
shall perish;” (Ps. lxxiii. 27. Sept.) so it is said. Let us cleave then unto Him, and let us cleave by our 
works. “For he that keepeth my commandments, the same abideth in Me” (John xiv. 21. in substance.) And 
accordingly, there are many images whereby He brings us into union. Thus, if you mark it, He is “the 
Head,” we are “the body:” can there be any empty interval between the head and body? He is “a 
Foundation,” we “a building:” He “a Vine,” we “branches:” He “the Bridegroom,” we “the bride:” He “the 
Shepherd,” we “the sheep;” He is “the Way,” we “they who walk therein.” Again, we are “a temple,” He 
“the Indweller:” He “the First-Begotten,” we “the brethren:” He “the Heir,” we “the heirs together with 
Him:” He “the Life,” we “the living:” He “the Resurrection,” we “those who rise again:” He “the Light,” we 
“the enlightened.” All these things indicate unity; and they allow no void interval, not even the smallest. 
For he that removes but to a little distance will go on till he has become very far distant. For so the body, 
receiving though it be but a small cut by a sword, perishes: and the building, though there be but a small 
chink, falls to decay: and the branch, though it be but a little while cut off from the root, becomes useless. 
So that this trifle is no trifle, but is even almost the whole. Whensoever then we commit some little fault 
or even negligence, let us not overlook that little; since this, being disregarded, quickly becomes great. So 
also when a garment hath begun to be torn and is neglected, it is apt to prolong its rent all throughout; 
and a roof, when a few tiles have fallen, being disregarded, brings down the whole house. 


[8.] These things then let us bear in mind, and never slight the small things, lest we fall into those which 
are great. But if so be that we have slighted them and are come into the abyss of evils, not even when we 
are come there let us despond, lest we fall into recklessness (karebarian). For to emerge from thence is 
hard ever after, for one who is not extremely watchful; not because of the distance alone, but of the very 
position, too, wherein we find ourselves. For sin also is a deep, and is wont to bear down and crush. And 
just as those who have fallen into a well cannot with ease get out, but will want others to draw them up; 
so also is he that is come into any depth of sins. To such then we must lower ropes and draw them up. Nay 
rather, we need not others only, but ourselves also, that we for our part may fasten on ourselves and 
ascend, I say not so much as we have descended, but much further, if we be willing: for why? God also 
helpeth: for He willeth not the death of a sinner so much as his conversion. Let no one then despair; let no 


one have the feeling of the ungodly; for to them properly belongs this kind of sin: “an ungodly man having 
come into any depth of evils, makes light of it .” So that it is not the multitude of men’s sins which causes 
their despair, but their ungodly mind. 


Shouldest thou then have gone all lengths in wickedness, yet say unto thyself, God is loving unto men and 
he desires our salvation: for “though your sins be as scarlet, I will whiten you as snow,” (Is. i. 10. Sept.) 
saith He; and unto the contrary habit I will change you. Let us not therefore give up in despair; for to fall 
is not so grievous, as to lie where we have fallen; nor to be wounded so dreadful, as after wounds to 
refuse healing. “For who shall boast that he has his heart chaste? or who shall say confidently that he is 
pure from sin?” (Prov. xx. 9. Sept.) These things I say not to make you more negligent, but to prevent your 
despairing. 


Wouldest thou know how good our Master is? The Publican went up full of ten thousand wickednesses, 
and saying only, “Be merciful unto me,” went down justified. (St. Luke xviii. 13, 14.) Yea, God saith by the 
prophet, “Because of sin for some little season I grieved him, (Is. lvii. 17, 18. Sept.) and I saw that (eidon 
dti not in Sept.) he was grieved and went sorrowful, and I healed his ways” (iasamen auton, Sept.) What is 
there equal to this loving-kindness? On condition (hina stugnase. See St. John viii. 56. hina ide ten 
hemeran) of his “being but sorrowful,” so he speaks, “I forgave him his sins.” But we do not even this: 
wherefore we especially provoke God to wrath. (For he, who by little things even is made propitious, when 
He meets not with so much as these, is of course indignant and exacts of us the last penalty; for this 
comes of exceeding contempt.) Who is there, for instance, that hath ever become melancholy for his sins? 
Who hath bemoaned himself? Who hath beaten his breast? Who hath taken anxious thought? Not one, to 
my thinking. But days without number do men weep for dead servants; for the loss of money: while as to 
the soul which we are ruining day by day, we give it not a thought. How then wilt thou be able to render 
God propitious, when thou knowest not even that thou hast sinned? 


7 


“Yea,” saith some one, “I have sinned.” “Yea,” is thy word to me with the tongue: say it to me with thy 
mind, and with the word mourn heavily, that thou mayest have continual cheerfulness. Since, if we did 
grieve for our sins, if we mourned heavily over our offences, nothing else could give us sorrow, this one 
pang would expel all kinds of dejection. Here then is another thing also which we should gain by our 
thorough confession; namely, the not being overwhelmed (baptizesthai) with the pains of the present life, 
nor puffed up with its splendors. And in this way, again, we should more entirely propitiate God; just as by 
our present conduct we provoke Him to anger. For tell me, if thou hast a servant, and he, after suffering 
much evil at the hands of his fellow-servants, takes no account of any one of the rest, but is only anxious 
not to provoke his master; is he not able by this alone to do away thine anger? But what, if his offenses 
against thee are no manner of care to him, while on those against his fellow-servants he is full of thought; 
wilt thou not lay on him the heavier punishment? So also God doeth: when we neglect His wrath, He 
brings it upon us more heavily; but when we regard it, more gently. Yea, rather, He lays it on us no more 
at all. He wills that we should exact vengeance of ourselves for our offences, and thenceforth He doth not 
exact it Himself. For this is why He at all threatens punishment; that by fear He may destroy contempt; 
and when the threat alone is sufficient to cause fear in us, He doth not suffer us to undergo the actual 
trial. See, for instance, what He saith unto Jeremiah, (Jer. vii. 17, 18. Sept. transposing the first and 
second clauses.) “Seest thou not what they do? Their fathers light a fire, their children gather sticks 
together, their women knead dough.” It is to be feared lest the same kind of thing be said also concerning 
us. “Seest thou not what they do? No one seeketh the things of Christ, but all their own. Their children 
run into uncleanness, their fathers into covetousness and rapine, their wives so far from keeping back 
their husbands from the pomps and vanities of life, do rather sharpen their appetites for them.” Just take 
your stand in the market place; question the comers and goers, and not one wilt thou see hastening upon 
a spiritual errand, but all running after carnal things. How long ere we awake from our surfeiting? How 
long are we to keep sinking down into deep slumber? Have we not had our fill of evils? 


[9.] And yet one might think that even without words experience itself is sufficient to teach you the 
nothingness of things present, and their utter meanness. At all events, there have been men, who, 
exercising mere heathen wisdom and knowing nothing of the future, because they had proved the great 
worthlessness of present things, have left them on this account alone. What pardon then canst thou 
expect to obtain, grovelling on the ground and not despising the little things and transient for the sake of 
the great and everlasting: who also hearest God Himself declaring and revealing these things unto thee, 
and hast such promises from Him? For that things here have no sufficient power to detain a man, those 
have shewn who even without any promise of things greater have kept away from them. For what wealth 
did they expect that they came to poverty? There was none. But it was from their knowing full well that 
such poverty is better than wealth. What sort of life did they hope for that they forsook luxury, and gave 
themselves up unto severe discipline? Not any. But they had become aware of the very nature of things; 
and perceived that this of the two is more suitable, both for the strict training of the soul, and for the 
health of the body. 


These things then duly estimating, and revolving with ourselves continually the future blessings, let us 
withdraw from this present world that we may obtain that other which is to come; through the favor and 
loving kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost &c., &c. 


HOMILY Ix 


1 COR. III. 12-15 


If any man build upon this foundation gold, silver, costly stones, wood, hay, stubble; each man’s work shall 
be made manifest: for the day shall declare it, because it is revealed in fire; and the fire shall prove each 
man’s work of what sort it is. If any man’s work abide which he built thereon, he shall receive a reward. If 
any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: but he himself shall be saved; yet so as through fire. 


This is no small subject of enquiry which we propose, but rather about things which are of the first 
necessity and which all men enquire about; namely, whether hell fire have any end. For that it hath no end 
Christ indeed declared when he said, “Their fire shall not be quenched, and their worm shall not die.” 
[Mark viii. 44, 46, 48.] 


Well: I know that a chill comes over you (narkate) on hearing these things; but what am I to do? For this is 
God’s own command, continually to sound these things in your ears, where He says, “Charge this people; 
(Fors. Exod. xix. 10, 20. diamarturai, Sept. here diasteilai,) and ordained as we have been unto the 
ministry of the word, we must give pain to our hearers, not willingly but on compulsion. Nay rather, if you 
will, we shall avoid giving you pain. For saith He, (Rom. xiii. 3, in substance.) “if thou do that which is 
good, fear not:” so that it is possible for you to hear me not only without ill-will, but even with pleasure. 


As I said then; that it hath no end, Christ has declared. Paul also saith, in pointing out the eternity of the 
punishment, that the sinners “shall pay the penalty of destruction, and that for ever” (2 Thess. i. 9.) And 
again, (1 Cor. vi. 9.) “Be not deceived; neither fornicators. nor adulterers, nor effeminate, shall inherit the 
kingdom of God.” And also unto the Hebrews he saith, (Heb. xii. 14.) “Follow peace with all men, and the 
sanctification without which no man shall see the Lord.” And Christ also, to those who said, “In thy Name 
we have done many wonderful works,” saith, “Depart from Me, I know you not, ye workers of iniquity” (St. 
Matt. vii. 22.) And the virgins too who were shut out, entered in no more. And also about those who gave 
Him no food, He saith, (St. Matt. xxv. 46.) “They shall go away into everlasting punishment.” 


[2.] And say not unto me, “where is the rule of justice preserved entire, if the punishment hath no end?” 
Rather, when God doeth any thing, obey His decisions and submit not what is said to human reasonings. 
But moreover, how can it be any thing else than just for one who hath experienced innumerable blessings 
from the beginning, and then committed deeds worthy of punishment, and neither by threat nor benefit 
improved at all, to suffer punishment? For if thou enquire what is absolute justice; it was meet that we 
should have perished immediately from the beginning, according to the definition of strict justice. Rather 
not even then according to the rule of justice only; for the result would have had in it kindness too, if we 
had suffered this also. For when any one insults him that hath done him no wrong, according to the rule of 
justice he suffers punishment: but when it is his benefactor, who, bound by no previous favor, bestowed 
innumerable kindnesses, who alone is the Author of his being, who is God, who breathed his soul into him, 
who gave ten thousand gifts of grace, whose will is to take him up into heaven;—when, I say, such an one, 
after so great blessings, is met by insult, daily insult, in the conduct of the other party; how can that other 
be thought worthy of pardon? Dost thou not see how He punished Adam for one single sin? 


“Yes,” you will say; “but He had given him Paradise and caused him to enjoy much favor.” Nay, surely it is 
not all as one, for a man to sin in the enjoyment of security and ease, and in a state of great affliction. In 
fact, this is the dreadful circumstance that thy sins are the sins of one not in any Paradise but amid the 
innumerable evils of this life; that thou art not sobered even by affliction, as though one in prison should 
still practise his crime. However, unto thee He hath promised things yet greater than Paradise. But 
neither hath He given them now, least He should unnerve thee in the season of conflicts; nor hath He 
been silent about them, lest He should quite cast thee down with thy labors. As for Adam, he committed 
but one sin and brought on himself certain death; whereas we commit ten thousand transgressions daily. 
Now if he by that one act brought on himself so great an evil and introduced death; what shall not we 
suffer who continually live in sins, and instead of Paradise, have the expectation of heaven? 


The argument is irksome and pains the hearer: were it only by my own feelings, I know this. For indeed 
my heart is troubled and throbs; and the more I see the account of hell confirmed, the more do I tremble 
and shrink through fear. But it is necessary to say these things lest we fall into hell. What thou didst 
receive was not paradise, nor trees and plants, but heaven and the good things in the heavens. Now if he 
that had received less was condemned, and no consideration exempted him, much more shall we who 
have sinned more abundantly, and have been called unto greater things, endure the woes without remedy. 


Consider, for example, how long a time, but for one single sin, our race abides in death. Five thousand 
years and more have passed, and death hath not yet been done away, on account of one single sin. And we 
cannot even say that Adam had heard prophets, that he had seen others punished for sins, and it was 
meet that he should have been terrified thereby and corrected, were it only by the example. For he was at 
that time first, and alone; but nevertheless he was punished. But thou canst not have anything of this sort 
to advance, who after so many examples art become worse; to whom so excellent a Spirit hath been 
vouch-safed, and yet thou drawest upon thyself not one sin, nor two, nor three, but sins without number! 


For do not, because the sin is committed in a small moment, calculate that therefore the punishment also 
must be a matter of a moment. Seest thou not those men, who for a single theft or a single act of adultery, 
committed in a small moment of time, oftentimes have spent their whole life in prisons, and in mines, 
struggling with continual hunger and every kind of death? And there was no one to set them at liberty, or 
to say, “The offence took place in a small moment of time; the punishment too should have its time 
equivalent to that of the sin.” 


[3.] But, “They are men,” some one will say, “who do these things; as for God, He is loving unto men.” 
Now, first of all, not even men do these things in cruelty, but in humanity. And God Himself, as “He is 
loving unto men,” in the same character doth He punish sins. (Sirac. xvi. 12.) “For as His mercy is great, 
so also is His reproof.” When therefore thou sayest unto me, “God is loving unto men,” then thou tellest 
me of so much the greater reason for punishing: namely, our sinning against such a Being. Hence also 
Paul said, (Heb. x. 31.) “It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” Endure I beseech you, 
the fiery force of the words, for perhaps—perhaps you will have some consolation from hence! Who 
among men can punish as God has punished? when He caused a deluge and entire destruction of a race so 
numerous; and again, when, a little while after, He rained fire from above, and utterly destroyed them all? 
What punishment from men can be like that? Seest thou not that the punishment even in this world is 
almost eternal? Four thousand years have passed away, and the punishment of the Sodomites abideth at 
its height. For as His mercy is great, so also is His punishment. 


Again: if He had imposed any burdensome or impossible things, one might perhaps have been able to urge 
difficulty of the laws: but if they be extremely easy, what can we say for our not regarding even these? 
Suppose thou art unable to fast or to practice virginity; although thou art able if thou wilt, and they who 
have been able are a condemnation to us. But, however, God hath not used this strictness towards us; 
neither hath He enjoined these things nor laid them down as laws, but left the choice to be at the 
discretion of the hearers. Nevertheless, thou art able to be chaste in marriage; and thou art able to 
abstain from drunkenness. Art thou unable to empty thyself of all thy goods? Nay surely thou art able; and 
they who have done so prove it. But nevertheless He hath not enjoined this, but hath commanded not to 
be rapacious, and of our means to assist those who are in want. But if a man say, I cannot even be content 
with a wife only, he deceiveth himself and reasoneth falsely; and they condemn him who without a wife 
lives in chastity. But how, tell me, canst thou help using abusive words? canst thou not help cursing? Why, 
the doing these things is irksome, not the refraining from them. What excuse then have we for not 
observing precepts so easy and light? We cannot name any at all. That the punishment then is eternal is 
plain from all that hath been said. 


[4.] But since Paul’s saying appears to some to tell the other way, come let us bring it forward also and 
search it out thoroughly. For having said, “If any man’s work abide which he hath built thereon, he shall 
receive a reward; and if any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss,” he adds, “but himself shall 
be saved, yet so as through fire.” What shall we say then to this? Let us consider first what is “the 
Foundation,” and what “the gold,” and what “the precious stones,” and what “the hay,” and what the 
“stubble.” 


“The Foundation,” then, he hath himself plainly signified to be Christ, saying, “For other foundation can 
no man lay than that which is laid, which,” he saith “is Jesus Christ.” 


Next, the building seems to me to be actions. Although some maintain that this also is spoken concerning 
teachers and disciples and concerning corrupt heresies: but the reasoning doth not admit it. For if this be 
it, in what sense, while “the work is destroyed,” is the “builder” to be “saved,” though it be “through fire?” 
Of right, the author ought rather of the two to perish; but now it will be found that the severer penalty is 
assigned to him who hath been built into the work. For if the teacher was the cause of the wickedness, he 
is worthy to suffer severer punishment: how then shall he be “saved?” If, on the contrary, he was not the 
cause but the disciples became such through their own perverseness, he is no whit deserving of 
punishment, no, nor yet of sustaining loss: he, I say, who builded so well. In what sense then doth he say, 
“he shall suffer loss?” 


From this it is plain that the discourse is about actions. For since he means next in course to put out his 
strength against the man who had committed fornication, he begins high up and long beforehand to lay 
down the preliminaries. For he knew how while discussing one subject, in the very discourse about that 
thing to prepare the grounds of another to which he intends to pass on. For so in his rebuke for not 
awaiting one another at their meals, he laid the grounds of his discourse concerning the mysteries. And 
also because now he is hastening on towards the fornicator, while speaking about the “Foundation,” he 
adds, “Know ye not that ye are the Temple of God? and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If any man 
destroy (Phtheire, rec. version, “defile.”) the Temple of God, him will God destroy.” Now these things, he 
said, as beginning now to agitate with fears the soul of him that had been unchaste. 


[5.] Ver. 12. “If any man build upon this foundation, gold, silver, costly stones, wood, hay, stubble.” For 
after the faith there is need of edification: and therefore he saith elsewhere, “Edify one another with these 
words.” (perhaps 1 Thes. v. 11; iv. 5.) For both the artificer and the learner contribute to the edifying. 
Wherefore he saith, “But let every man take heed how he buildeth thereon.” (1 Cor. iii. 10.) But if faith 
had been the subject of these sayings, the thing affirmed is not reasonable. For in the faith all ought to be 


equal, since “there is but one faith;” (Ephes. iv. 5.) but in goodness of life it is not possible that all should 
be the same. Because the faith is not in one case less, in another more excellent, but the same in all those 
who truly believe. But in life there is room for some to be more diligent, others more slothful; some 
stricter, and others more ordinary; that some should have done well in greater things, others in less; that 
the errors of some should have been more grievous, of others less notable. On this account he saith, 
“Gold, silver, costly stones, wood, hay, stubble,—every man’s work shall be made manifest:”—his conduct; 
that is what he speaks of here:—”If any man’s work abide which he built thereupon, he shall receive a 
reward; if any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss.” Whereas, if the saying related to disciples 
and teachers, he ought not to “suffer loss” for disciples refusing to hear. And therefore he saith, “Every 
man shall receive his own reward according to his own labor” not according to the result, but according to 
“the labor.” For what if the hearers gave no heed? Wherefore this passage also proves that the saying is 
about actions. 


Now his meaning is this: If any man have an ill life with a right faith, his faith shall not shelter him from 
punishment, his work being burnt up. The phrase, “shall be burned up,” means, “shall not endure the 
violence of the fire.” But just as ifa man having golden armor on were to pass through a river of fire, he 
comes from crossing it all the brighter; but if he were to pass through it with hay, so far from profiting, he 
destroys himself besides; so also is the case in regard of men’s works. For he doth not say this as if he 
were discoursing of material things being burnt up, but with a view of making their fear more intense, and 
of shewing how naked of all defence he is who abides in wickedness. Wherefore he said, “He shall suffer 
loss:” lo, here is one punishment: “but he himself shall be saved, but so as by fire;” lo, again, here is a 
second. And his meaning is, “He himself shall not perish in the same way as his works, passing into 
nought, but he shall abide in the fire. 


[6.] “He calleth it, however, “Salvation,” you will say; why, that is the cause of his adding, “so as by fire:” 
since we also used to say, “It is preserved in the fire,” when we speak of those substances which do not 
immediately burn up and become ashes. For do not at sound of the word fire imagine that those who are 
burning pass into annihilation. And though he call such punishment Salvation, be not astonished. For his 
custom is in things which have an ill sound to use fair expressions, and in good things the contrary. For 
example, the word “Captivity” seems to be the name of an evil thing, but Paul has applied it in a good 
sense, when he says, “Bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ.” (2 Cor. x. 5.) And 
again, to an evil thing he hath applied a good word, saying, “Sin reigned,” (Rom. v. 21.) here surely the 
term “reigning” is rather of auspicious sound. And so here in saying, “he shall be saved,” he hath but 
darkly hinted at the intensity of the penalty: as if he had said, “But himself shall remain forever in 
punishment.” He then makes an inference, saying, 


[7.] Ver. 16. “Know ye not that ye are the Temple of God?” For since he had discoursed in the section 
before, concerning those who were dividing the Church, he thenceforward attacks him also who had been 
guilty of uncleanness; not indeed as yet in plain terms but in a general way; hinting at his corrupt mode of 
life and enhancing the sin, by the Gift which had been already given to him. Then also he puts all the rest 
to shame, arguing from these very blessings which they had already: for this is what he is ever doing, 
either from the future or from the past, whether grievous or encouraging. First, from things future; “For 
the day shall declare it, because it is revealed by fire.” Again, from things already come to pass; “Know ye 
not that ye are the Temple of God, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” 


Ver. 17. “If any man destroy the Temple of God, him will God destroy.” Dost thou mark the sweeping 
vehemence of his words? However, so long as the person is unknown, what is spoken is not so invidious, 
all dividing among themselves the fear of rebuke. 


“Him will God destroy,” that is, will cause him to perish. And this is not the word of one denouncing a 
curse, but of one that prophesieth. 


“For the Temple of God is holy:” but he that hath committed fornication is profane. 


Then, in order that he might not seem to spend his earnestness upon that one, in saying, “for the Temple 
of God is holy,” he addeth, “which ye are.” 


[8.] Ver. 18. “Let no man deceive himself.” This also is in reference to that person, as thinking himself to 
be somewhat and flattering himself on wisdom. But that he might not seem to press on him at great 
length in a mere digression; he first throws him into a kind of agony and delivers him over unto fear, and 
then brings back his discourse to the common fault, saying, “If any man among you seemeth to be wise in 
this world, let him become a fool, that he may become (genetai. rec. vers. “be.”) wise.” And this he doth 
afterwards with great boldness of speech, as having sufficiently beaten them down , and shaken with that 
fear the mind not of that unclean person only, but of all the hearers also: so accurately does he measure 
the reach of what he has to say. For what if a man be rich, what if he be noble; he is viler than all the vile, 
when made captive by sin. For as if a man were a king and enslaved to barbarians, he is of all men most 
wretched, so also is it in regard to sin: since sin is a barbarian, and the soul which hath been once taken 
captive she knoweth not how to spare, but plays the tyrant to the ruin of all those who admit her. 


[9.] For nothing is so inconsiderate as sin: nothing so senseless, so utterly foolish and outrageous. All is 


overturned and confounded and destroyed by it, wheresoever it may alight. Unsightly to behold, 
disgusting and grievous. And should a painter draw her picture , he would not, methinks, err in fashioning 
her after this sort. A woman with the form of a beast, savage, breathing flames, hideous, black; such as 
the heathen poets depict their Scyllas. For with ten thousand hands she lays hold of our thoughts, and 
comes on unexpected, and tears everything in pieces, like those dogs that bite slily. 


But rather, what need of the painter’s art, when we should rather bring forward those who are made after 
sin’s likeness? 


Whom then will ye that we should portray first? The covetous and rapacious? And what more shameless 
than those eyes? What more immodest, more like a greedy dog? For no dog keeps his ground with such 
shameless impudence as he when he is grasping at all men’s goods. What more polluted than those 
hands? What more audacious than that mouth, swallowing all down and not satisfied? Nay, look not on the 
countenance and the eyes as being a man’s. For such looks belong not to the eyes of men. He seeth not 
men as men; he seeth not the heaven as heaven. He does not even lift up his head unto the Lord; but all is 
money in his account. The eyes of men are wont to look upon poor persons in affliction, and to be 
softened; but these of the rapacious man, at sight of the poor, glare like wild beasts.’ The eyes of men do 
not behold other men’s goods as if they were their own, but rather their own as others; and they covet not 
the things given to others, but rather exhaust upon others their own means: but these are not content 
unless they take all men’s property. For it is not a man’s eye which they have, but a wild beast’s. The eyes 
of men endure not to see their own body stripped of clothing, (for it is their own, though in person it 
belong to others,) but these, unless they strip every one and lodge all men’s property in their own home, 
are never cloyed; yea rather they never have enough. Insomuch that one might say that their hands are 
not wild beasts’ only, but even far more savage and cruel than these. For bears and wolves when they are 
satiated leave off their kind of eating: but these know not any satiety. And yet for this cause God made us 
hands, to assist others, not to plot against them. And if we were to use them for that purpose, better had 
they been cut off and we left without them. But thou, if a wild beast rend a sheep, art grieved; but when 
doing the same unto one of thine own flesh and blood, thinkest thou that thy deed is nothing atrocious? 
How then canst thou be a man? Seest thou not that we call a thing humane, when it is full of mercy and 
loving-kindness? But when a man doth any thing cruel or savage, inhuman is the title we give to sucha 
one. You see then that the stamp of man as we portray him is his showing mercy; of a beast the contrary; 
according to constant saying, “Why, is a man a wild beast, or a dog?” (vid. 2 Kings viii. 13.) For men 
relieve poverty; they do not aggravate it. Again these men’s mouths are the mouths of wild beasts; yea 
rather these are the fiercer of the two. For the words also, which they utter, emit poison, more than the 
wild beasts’ teeth, working slaughter. And if one were to go through all particulars, one should then see 
clearly how inhumanity turns those who practise it from men into beasts. 


[10.] But were he to search out the mind also of that sort of people, he would no longer call them beasts 
only, but demons. For first, they are full of great cruelty and of hatred against their “fellow-servant: (St. 
Matt. xviii. 33.) and neither is love of the kingdom there, nor fear of hell; no reverence for men, no pity, no 
sympathy: but shamelessness and audacity, and contempt of all things to come. And unto them the words 
of God concerning punishment seem to be a fable, and His threats mirth. For such is the mind of the 
covetous man. Since then within they are demons, and without, wild beasts; yea, worse than wild beasts; 
where are we to place such as they are? For that they are worse even than wild beasts, is plain from this. 
The beasts are such as they are by nature: but these, endowed by nature with gentleness, forcibly strive 
against nature to train themselves to that which is savage. The demons too have the plotters among men 
to help them, to such an extent that if they had no such aid, the greater part of their wiles against us 
would be done away: but these, when such as they have spitefully entreated are vying with them, still try 
to be more spiteful then they. Again, the devil wages war with man, not with the demons of his own kind: 
but he of whom we speak is urgent in all ways to do harm to his own kindred and family, and doth not 
even reverence nature. 


I know that many hate us because of these words; but I feel no hatred towards them; rather I pity and 
bewail those who are so disposed. Even should they choose to strike, I would gladly endure it, if they 
would but abstain from this their savage mind. For not I alone, but the prophet also with me, banisheth all 
such from the family of men saying, (Ps. xlix. 20. Sept. tois anoetois) “Man being in honor hath no 
understanding, but is like unto the senseless beasts.” 


Let us then become men at last, and let us look up unto heaven; and that which is according to His image, 
(Colos. iii. 10.) let us receive and recover: that we may obtain also the blessings to come through the 
grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Spirit be glory, 
power, honor, now and always, and unto everlasting ages. Amen. 


HOMILY X 
1 COR. III. 18, 19 


Let no man deceive himself. If any man (enhumin omitted.) thinketh that he is wise in this world, let him 
become a fool, that he may become wise. For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God. 


As I said before, having launched out before the proper time into accusation of the fornicator, and having 
half opened it obscurely in a few words, and made the man’s conscience to quail, he hastens again to the 
battle with heathen wisdom, and to his accusations of those who were puffed up there-with, and who were 
dividing the Church: in order that having added what remained and completed the whole topic with 
accuracy, he might thenceforth suffer his tongue to be carried away with vehement impulse against the 
unclean person, having had but a preliminary skirmishing with him in what he had said before. For this, 
“Let no man deceive himself,” is the expression of one aiming chiefly at him and quelling him beforehand 
by fear: and the saying about the “stubble,” suits best with one hinting at him. And so does the phrase, 
“Know ye not that ye are the Temple of God, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” For these two things 
are most apt to withdraw us from sin; when we have in mind the punishment appointed for the sin; and 
when we reckon up the amount of our true dignity. By bringing forward then “the hay” and “the stubble,” 
he terrifies; but by speaking of the dignity of that noble birth which was theirs, he puts them to shame; by 
the former striving to amend the more insensible kind, by the latter the more considerate. 


[2.] “Let no man deceive himself; if any man thinketh that he is wise in this world, let him become a fool.” 


As he bids one become, as it were, dead unto the world;—and this deadness harms not at all, but rather 
profits, being made a cause of life:—so also he bids him become foolish unto this world, introducing to us 
hereby the true wisdom. Now he becomes a fool unto the world, who slights the wisdom from without, and 
is persuaded that it contributes nothing towards his comprehension of the faith. As then that poverty 
which is according to God is the cause of wealth, and lowliness, of exaltation, and to despise glory is the 
cause of glory; so also the becoming a fool maketh a man wiser than all. For all, with us, goes by 
contraries. 


Further: why said he not, “Let him put off wisdom,” but, “Let him become a fool?” That he might most 
exceedingly disparage the heathen instruction. For it was not the same thing to say, “Lay aside thy 
wisdom,” and, “become a fool.” And besides, he is also training people not to be ashamed at the want of 
refinement among us; for he quite laughs to scorn all heathen things. And for the same sort of reason he 
shrinks not from the names, trusting as he does to the power of the things [which he speaks of]. 


Wherefore, as the Cross, though counted ignominious, became the author of innumerable blessings, and 
the foundation and root of glory unspeakable; so also that which was accounted to be foolishness became 
unto us the cause of wisdom. For as he who hath learned anything ill, unless he put away the whole, and 
make his soul level and clear, and so offer it to him who is to write on it, will know no wholesome truth for 
certain; so also in regard of the wisdom from without. Unless thou turn out the whole and sweep thy mind 
clear, and like one that is ignorant yield up thyself unto the faith, thou wilt know accurately nothing 
excellent. For so those also who see imperfectly if they will not shut their eyes and commit themselves 
unto others, but will be trusting their own matters to their own faulty eyesight, they will commit many 
more mistakes than those who see not. 


But how, you will say, are men to put off this wisdom? By not acting on its precepts. 


[3.] Then, seeing that he bade men so urgently withdraw themselves from it, he adds the cause, saying, 
“For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.” For not only it contributes nothing, but it even 
hinders. We must then withdraw ourselves from it, as doing harm. Dost thou mark with what a high hand 
he carries off the spoils of victory, having proved that so far from profiting us at all, it is even an 
opponent? 


And he is not content with his own arguments, but he has also adduced testimony again, saying, “For it is 
written, (job v. 13.) He taketh the wise in their own craftiness.” By “craftiness,” i.e. by their own arms 
getting the better of them. For seeing that they made use of their wisdom to the doing away of all need of 
God, by it and no other thing He refuted them, shewing that they were specially in need of God. How and 
by what method? Because having by it become fools, by it, as was meet, they were taken. For they who 
supposed that they needed not God, were reduced to so great a strait as to appear inferior to fishermen 
and unlettered persons; and from that time forth to be unable to do without them. Wherefore he saith, “In 
their own craftiness” He took them. For the saying “I will destroy their wisdom,” was spoken in regard to 
its introducing nothing useful; but this, “who taketh the wise in their own craftiness, with a view of 
shewing the power of God.” 


Next, he declares also the mode in which God took them, adding another testimony: 


Ver. 20. “For the Lord,” saith he, “knoweth the reasonings of men (Ps. xciv. 11. anthropon Sept.) that they 
are vain.” Now when the Wisdom which is boundless pronounces this edict concerning them, and declares 
them to be such, what other proof dost thou seek of their extreme folly? For men’s judgments, it is true, in 
many instances fail; but the decree of God is unexceptionable and uncorrupt in every case. 


[4.] Thus having set up so splendid a trophy of the judgment from on high, he employs in what follows a 
certain vehemence of style, turning it against those who were under his ministry, (archomenous) and 
speaking thus: 


Ver. 21. “Wherefore let no man glory in men; for all things are yours.” He comes again to the former topic, 
pointing out that not even for their spiritual things ought they to be highminded, as having nothing of 
themselves. “Since then the wisdom from without is hurtful, and the spiritual gifts were not given by you, 
what hast thou wherein to boast?” And in regard to the wisdom from without, “Let no man deceive 
himself,” saith he, because they were conceited about a thing which in truth did more harm than good. 
But here, inasmuch as the thing spoken of was really advantageous, “Let no man glory.” And he orders his 
speech more gently: “for all things are yours.” 


Ver. 22. “Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things 
to come, all are yours; and ye are Christ’s and Christ is God’s.” For because he had handled them sharply, 
he refreshes them again. And as above he had said, (1 Cor. iii. 9.) “We are fellow-workers with God;” and 
by many other expressions had soothed them: so here too he saith, “All things are yours;” taking down the 
pride of the teachers, and signifying that so far from bestowing any favor on them, they themselves ought 
to be grateful to the others. Since for their sake they were made such as they were, yea, moreover, had 
received grace. But seeing that these also were sure to boast, on this account he cuts out beforehand this 
disease too, saying, “As God gave to every man,” (Supr. vi. 5. 6.) and, “God gave the increase:” to the end 
that neither the one party might be puffed up as bestowers of good; nor the others, on their hearing a 
second time, “All things are yours,” be again elated. “For, indeed, though it were for your sakes, yet the 
whole was God’s doing.” And I wish you to observe how he hath kept on throughout, making suppositions 
in his own name and that of Peter. 


But what is, “or death?” That even though they die, for your sakes they die, encountering dangers for your 
salvation. Dost thou mark how he again takes down the high spirit of the disciples, and raises the spirit of 
the teachers? In fact, he talks with them as with children of high birth, who have preceptors, and who are 
to be heirs of all. 


We may say also, in another sense, that both the death of Adam was for our sakes, that we might be 
corrected; and the death of Christ, that we might be saved. 


“And ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s.” In one sense “we are Christ’s,” and in another sense “Christ is 
God’s,” and in a third sense is “the world ours.” For we indeed are Christ’s, as his work: “Christ is God’s,” 
as a genuine Offspring, not as a work: in which sense neither is the world ours. So that though the saying 
is the same, yet the meaning is different. For “the world is ours,” as being a thing made for our sakes: but 
“Christ is God’s,” as having Him the Author of his being, in that He is Father. And “we are Christ’s,” as 
having been formed by Him. Now “if they are yours,” saith he, “why have ye done what is just contrary to 
this, in calling yourselves after their name, and not after Christ, and God?” 


[5.] C. iv. ver. 1. “Let a man so account of us, as of ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of 
God.” After he had cast down their spirit, mark how again he refreshes it, saying, “as ministers of Christ.” 
Do not thou then, letting go the Master, receive a name from the servants and ministers. “Stewards;” saith 
he, indicating that we ought not to give these things unto all, but unto whom it is due, and to whom it is 
fitting we should minister. 


Ver. 2. “Moreover it is required in stewards, that a man be found faithful:” that is, that he do not 
appropriate to himself his master’s goods, that he do not as a master lay claim for himself but administer 
as a steward. For a steward’s part is to administer well the things committed to his charge: not to say that 
his master’s things are his own; but, on the contrary, that his own are his master’s. Let every one think on 
these things, both he that hath power in speech and he that possesses wealth, namely, that he hath been 
entrusted with a master’s goods and that they are not his own; let him not keep them with himself, nor set 
them down to his own account; but let him impute them unto God who gave them all. Wouldest thou see 
faithful stewards? Hear what saith Peter, “Why look ye so earnestly on us, as though by our own power or 
godliness we had made this man to walk?” (Acts iii. 12.) Unto Cornelius also he saith, “We also are men of 
like passions with you:” and unto Christ Himself, “Lo, we have left all, and followed Thee.” (St. Matt. xix. 
27.) And Paul, no less, when he had said, “I labored more abundantly than they all,” (1 Cor. xv. 10.) added, 
“yet not I, but the grace of God which was with me.” Elsewhere also, setting himself strongly against the 
same persons, he said, “For what hast thou which thou didst not receive?” (C. iv. 7.) “For thou hast 
nothing of thine own, neither wealth, nor speech, nor life itself; for this also is surely the Lord’s. 
Wherefore, when necessity calls, do thou lay down this also. But if thou doatest on life, and being ordered 
to lay it down refusest, thou art no longer a faithful steward.” 


“And how is it possible, when God calls, to resist?” Well, that is just what I say too: and on this account do 
I chiefly admire the loving-kindness of God, that the things which He is able, even against thy will, to take 
from thee, these He willeth not to be paid in (eisenechthenai) by thee unwillingly, that thou mayest have a 
reward besides. For instance, He can take away life without thy consent; but His will is to do so with thy 
consent, that thou mayest say with Paul, “I die daily,” (1 Cor. xv. 31.) He can take away thy glory without 
thy consent, and bring thee low: but He will have it from thee with thine own goodwill, that thou mayest 
have a recompense. He can make thee poor, though unwilling, but He will have thee willingly become 
such, that He may weave crowns for thee. Seest thou God’s mercy to man? Seest thou our own brutish 
stupidity? 


What if thou art come to great dignity, and hast at any time obtained some office of Church government? 
Be not high-minded. Thou hast not acquired the glory, but God hath put it on thee. As if it were another’s, 
therefore, use it sparingly; neither abusing it nor using it upon unsuitable things, nor puffed up, nor 
appropriating it unto thyself; but esteem thyself to be poor and inglorious. For never,—hadst thou been 
entrusted with a king’s purple to keep,—never would it have become thee to abuse the robe and spoil it, 
but with the more exactness to keep it for the giver. Is utterance given thee? Be not puffed up; be not 
arrogant; for the gracious gift is not thine. Be not grudging about thy Master’s good, but distribute them 
among thy fellow-servants; and neither be thou elated with these things as if they were thine own, nor be 
sparing as to the distribution of them. Again, if thou hast children, they are God’s which thou hast. If such 
be thy thought, thou wilt both be thankful for having them, and if bereft thou wilt not take it hard. Such 
was Job when he said, (Job i. 21) “The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away.” 


For we have all things from Christ. Both existence itself we have through Him, and life, and breath, and 
light, and air, and earth. And if He were to exclude us from any one of these, we are lost and undone. For 
(1 S. Pet. ii. 11.) “we are sojourners and pilgrims.” And all this about “mine,” and “thine,” is bare words 
only, and doth not stand for things. For if thou do but say the house is thine, it is a word without a reality: 
since the very air, earth, matter, are the Creator’s; and so art thou too thyself, who hast framed it; and all 
other things also. But supposing the use to be thine, even this is uncertain, not on account of death alone, 
but also before death, because of the instability of things. 


[6.] These things then continually picturing to ourselves, let us lead strict lives; and we shall gain two of 
the greatest advantages. For first, we shall be thankful both when we have and when we are bereaved; 
and we shall not be enslaved to things which are fleeting by, and things not our own. For whether it be 
wealth that He taketh, He hath taken but His own; or honor, or glory, or the body, or the life itself: be it 
that He taketh away thy son, it is not thy son that He hath taken, but His own servant. For thou formedst 
him not, but He made him. Thou didst but minister to his appearing; the whole was God’s own work. Let 
us give thanks therefore that we have been counted worthy to be His ministers in this matter. But what? 
Wouldest thou have had him for ever? This again proves thee grudging, and ignorant that it was another’s 
child which thou hadst, and not thine own. As therefore those who part resignedly are but aware that they 
have what was not theirs; so whoever gives way to grief is in fact counting the King’s property his own. 
For, if we are not our own, how can they be ours? I say, we: for in two ways we are His, both on account of 
our creation, and also on account of the faith. Wherefore David saith, “My substance is with Thee:” (Ps. 
xxxix. 7. hupostasis Sept. “hope” rec. vers. of. ver. 6; Ps. cxxxix. 14.) and Paul too, “For in Him we live and 
move and have our being:” (Acts xvii. 28.) and plying the argument about the faith, he says, (1 Cor. vi. 19, 
20.) “Ye are not your own,” and “ye were bought with a price.” For all things are God’s. When then He 
calls and chooses to take, let us not, like grudging servants, fly from the reckoning, nor purloin our 
Master’s goods. Thy soul is not thine; and how can thy wealth be thine? How is it then that thou spendest 
on what is unnecessary the things which are not thine? Knowest thou not that for this we are soon to be 
put on our trial, that is, if we have used them badly? But seeing that they are not our’s but our Master’s, it 
were right to expend them upon our fellow-servants. It is worth considering that the omission of this was 
the charge brought against that rich man: and against those also who had not given food to the Lord. (St. 
Luke xiv. 21. St. Matt. xxv. 42.) 


[7.] Say not then, “I am but spending mine own, and of mine own I live delicately.” It is not of thine own, 
but of other men’s. Other men’s, I say, because such is thine own choice: for God’s will is that those things 
should be thine, which have been entrusted unto thee on behalf of thy brethren. Now the things which are 
not thine own become thine, if thou spend them upon others: but if thou spend on thyself unsparingly, 
thine own things become no longer thine. For since thou usest them cruelly, and sayest, “That my own 
things should be altogether spent on my own enjoyment is fair:” therefore I call them not thine own. For 
they are common to thee and thy fellow-servants; just as the sun is common, the air, the earth, and all the 
rest. For as in the case of the body, each ministration belongs both to the whole body and to each several 
member; but when it is applied to one single member only, it destroys the proper function of that very 
member: so also it comes to pass in the case of wealth. And that what I say may be made plainer; the food 
of the body which is given in common to the members, should it pass into one member, even to that it 
turns out alien in the end. For when it cannot be digested nor afford nourishment, even to that part, I say, 
it turns out alien. But if it be made common, both that part and all the rest have it as their own. 


So also in regard of wealth. If you enjoy it alone, you too have lost it: for you will not reap its reward. But 
if you possess it jointly with the rest, then will it be more your own, and then will you reap the benefit of 
it. Seest thou not that the hands minister, and the mouth softens, and the stomach receives? Doth the 
stomach say, Since I have received, I ought to keep it all? Then do not thou I pray, in regard to riches, use 
this language. For it belongs to the receiver to impart. As then it is a vice in the stomach to retain the food 
and not to distribute it, (for it is injurious to the whole body,) so it is a vice in those that are rich to keep to 
themselves what they have. For this destroys both themselves and others. Again, the eye receives all the 
light: but it doth not itself alone retain it, but enlightens the entire body. For it is not its nature to keep it 
to itself, so long as it is an eye. Again, the nostrils are sensible of perfume; but they do not keep it all to 
themselves, but transmit it to the brain, and affect the stomach with a sweet savor, and by their means 
refresh the entire man. The feet alone walk; but they move not away themselves only, but transfer also the 
whole body. In like manner do thou, whatsoever thou hast been entrusted withal, keep it not to thyself 


alone, since thou art doing harm to the whole and to thyself more than all. 


And not in the case of the limbs only may one see this occuring: for the smith also, if he chose to impart of 
his craft to no one, ruins both himself and all other crafts. Likewise the cordwainer, the husbandman, the 
baker, and everyone of those who pursue any necessary calling; if he chose not to communicate to anyone 
of the results of his art, will ruin not the others only but himself also with them. 


And why do I say, “the rich?” For the poor too, if they followed after the wickedness of you who are 
covetous and rich, would injure you very greatly and soon make you poor; yea rather, they would quite 
destroy you, were they in your want unwilling to impart of their own: the tiller of the ground, (for 
instance,) of the labor of his hands; the sailor, of the gain from his voyages; the soldier, of his distinction 
won in the wars. 


Wherefore if nothing else can, yet let this at least put you to shame, and do you imitate their benevolence. 
Dost thou impart none of thy wealth unto any? Then shouldest thou not receive any thing from another: in 
which case, the world will be turned upside down. For in every thing to give and receive is the principle of 
numerous blessings: in seeds, in scholars, in arts. For if any one desire to keep his art to himself, he 
subverts both himself and the whole course of things. And the husbandman, if he bury and keep the seeds 
in his house, will bring about a grievous famine. So also the rich man, if he act thus in regard of his 
wealth, will destroy himself before the poor, heaping up the fire of hell more grievous upon his own head. 


[8.] Therefore as teachers, however many scholars they have, impart some of their lore unto each; so let 
thy possession be, many to whom thou hast done good. And let all say, “such an one he freed from poverty, 
such an one from dangers. Such an one would have perished, had he not, next to the grace of God, 
enjoyed thy patronage. This man’s disease thou didst cure, another thou didst rid of false accusation, 
another being a stranger you took in, another being naked you clothed.” Wealth inexhaustible and many 
treasures are not so good as such sayings. They draw all men’s gaze more powerfully than your golden 
vestments, and horses, and slaves. For these make a man appear even odious: (phortikon, a conj. of 
Saville’s for phortika) they cause him to be hated as a common foe; but the former proclaim him as a 
common father and benefactor. And, what is greatest of all, Favor from God waits on thee in every part of 
thy proceedings. What I mean is, let one man say, He helped to portion out my daughter: another, And he 
afforded my son the means of taking his station among men: (eis andras emphanenai) another, He made 
my calamity to cease: another, He delivered me from dangers. Better than golden crowns are words such 
as these, that a man should have in his city innumerable persons to proclaim his beneficence. Voices such 
as these are pleasanter far, and sweeter than the voices of the heralds marching before the archons; to be 
called saviour, benefactor, defender, (the very names of God;) and not, covetous, proud, insatiate, and 
mean. Let us not, I beseech you, let us not have a fancy for any of these titles, but the contrary. For if 
these, spoken on earth, make one so splendid and illustrious; when they are written in heaven, and God 
proclaims them on the day that shall come, think what renown, what splendor thou shalt enjoy! Which 
may it be the lot of us all to obtain, through the grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ; with 
Whom unto the Father and the Holy Spirit, be glory, power, honor, now and always and unto everlasting 
ages. Amen. 


HOMILY XI 


1 COR. IV. 3, 4 


But with me it is a very small thing that I should be judged of you, or of man’s judgment: yea I judge not 
mine own self. For I know nothing against myself, yet am I not hereby justified: but He that judgeth me is 
the Lord. 


Together with all other ills, I know not how, there hath come upon man’s nature the disease of restless 
prying and of unseasonable curiosity, which Christ Himself chastised, saying, (St. Matt. vii. 1.) “Judge not, 
that ye be not judged.” A kind of thing, which hath no pleasure as all other sins have, but only punishment 
and vengeance. For though we are ourselves full of ten thousand evils, and bearing the “beams” in our 
own eyes, we become exact inquisitors of the offences of our neighbor which are not at all bigger than 
“motes.” And so this matter at Corinth was falling out. Religious men and dear to God were ridiculed and 
cast out for their want of learning; while others, brimful of evils innumerable, were classed highly because 
of their fluent speech. Then like persons sitting in public to try causes, these were the sort of votes they 
kept rashly passing: “such an one is worthy: such an one is better than such another; this man is inferior 
to that; that, better than this.” And, leaving off to mourn for their own bad ways, they were become judges 
of others; and in this way again were kindling grievous warfare. 


Mark then, how wisely Paul corrects them, doing away with this disease. For since he had said, 
“Moreover, it is required in stewards that a man be found faithful,” and it seemed as if he were giving 
them an opening to judge and pry into each man’s life, and this was aggravating the party feeling; lest 
such should be the effect on them, he draws them away from that kind of petty disputation, saying, “With 
me it is a very small thing that I should be judged of you;” again in his own person carrying on the 
discourse. 


[2.] But what means, “With me it is a very small thing that I should be judged of you or of man’s day?” 
(hemeras) “I judge myself unworthy,” saith he, “of being judged by you.” And why say I, “by you?” I will 
add, “by (kai to [tou]) any one else.” Howbeit, let no one condemn Paul of arrogance; though he saith that 
no man is worthy to pass sentence concerning him. For first, he saith these things not for his own sake, 
but wishing to rescue others from the odium which they had incurred from the Corinthians. And in the 
next place, he limits not the matter to the Corinthians merely, but himself also he deposes from this right 
of judging; saying, that to decree such things was a matter beyond his decision. At least he adds, “I judge 
not mine own self.” 


But besides what has been said, we must search out the ground upon which these expressions were 
uttered. For he knew well in many cases how to speak with high spirit: and that, not of pride or arrogance, 
but of a certain excellent management [oikonomias aristes] seeing that in the present case also he saith 
this, not as lifting up himself, but as taking down other men’s sails, and earnestly seeking to invest the 
saints with due honor. For in proof that he was one of the very humble, hear what he saith, bringing 
forward the testimony of his enemies on this point; “His bodily presence is weak, and his speech of no 
account; (2 Cor. x. 10.) and again, “Last of all, as to one born out of due time, He appeared unto me also.” 
(2 Cor. xv. 8.) But notwithstanding, see this lowly man, when the time called on him, to what a pitch he 
raises the spirit of the disciples, not teaching pride but instilling a wholesome courage. For with these 
same discoursing he saith, “And if the world shall be judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the smallest 
matters? 1 Cor. vi. 2. For as the Christian ought to be far removed from arrogance, so also from flattery 
and a mean spirit. Thus, if any one says, “I count money as nothing, but all things here are to me as a 
shadow, and a dream, and child’s play;” we are not at all to charge him as arrogant; since in this way we 
shall have to accuse Solomon himself of arrogance, for speaking austerely (philosophounta) on these 
things, saying “Vanity of vanities (Eccles. i. 2.) all is vanity.” But God forbid that we should call the strict 
rule of life by the name of arrogance. Wherefore to despise these things is not haughtiness, but greatness 
of soul; albeit we see kings, and rulers, and potentates, making much of them. But many a poor man, 
leading a strict life despises them; and we are not therefore to call him arrogant but highminded: just as, 
on the other hand, if any be extremely addicted to them, we do not call him lowly of heart and moderate, 
but weak, and poor spirited, and ignoble. For so, should a son despise the pursuits which become his 
father and affect slavish ways, we should not commend him as lowly of heart, but as base and servile we 
should reproach him. What we should admire in him would be, his despising those meaner things and 
making much account of what came to him from his father. For this is arrogance, to think one’s self better 
than one’s fellow-servants: but to pass the true sentence on things cometh not of boasting, but of 
strictness of life. 


On this account Paul also, not to exalt himself, but to humble others, and to keep down those who were 
rising up out of their places, and to persuade them to be modest, said, “With me it is a very small thing 
that I should be judged of you or of man’s day.” Observe how he soothes the other party also. For 
whosoever is told that he looks down on all alike, and deigns not to be judged of any one, will not 
thenceforth any more feel pain, as though himself were the only one excluded. For if he had said, “Of 
you,” only, and so held his peace; this were enough to gall them as if treated contemptuously. But now, by 
introducing, “nor yet of man’s day,” he brought alleviation to the blow; giving them partners in the 
contempt. Nay, he even softens this point again, saying, “not even do I judge myself.” Mark the 
expression, how entirely free from arrogance: in that not even he himself, he saith, is capable of so great 
exactness. 


[3.] Then because this saying also seemed to be that of one extolling himself greatly, this too he corrects, 
saying, “Yet am I not hereby justified.” What then? Ought we not to judge ourselves and our own 
misdeeds? Yes surely: there is great need to do this when we sin. But Paul said not this, “For I know 
nothing,” saith he, “against myself.” What misdeed then was he to judge, when he “knew nothing against 
himself?” Yet, saith he, “he was not justified.” (1 Cor. vi. 3.) We then who have our conscience filled with 
ten thousand wounds, and are conscious to ourselves of nothing good, but quite the contrary; what can we 
say? 


And how could it be, if he knew nothing against himself that he was not justified? Because it was possible 
for him to have committed certain sins, not however, knowing that they were sins. From this make thine 
estimate how great shall be the strictness of the future judgment. It is not, you see, as considering himself 
unblameable that he saith it is so unmeet for him to be judged by them, but to stop the mouths of those 
who were doing so unreasonably. At least in another place, even though men’s sins be notorious, he 
permits not judgment unto others, because the occasion required it. “For why dost thou judge thy 
brother,” saith he, (Rom. xiv. 10.) or, “thou, why dost thou set at nought thy brother?” For thou wert not 
enjoined, O man, to judge others, but to test thine own doings. Why then dost thou seize upon the office of 
the Lord? Judgment is His, not thine. 


To which effect, he adds, “Therefore judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come; who will both 
bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and make manifest the counsels of the hearts, and then shall 
each man have his praise from God.” What then? Is it not right that our teachers should do this? It is right 
in the case of open and confessed sins, and that with fitting opportunity, and even then with pain and 
inward vexation: not as these were acting at that time, of vain-glory and arrogance. For neither in this 


instance is he speaking of those sins which all own to be such, but about preferring one before another, 
and making comparisons of modes of life. For these things He alone knows how to judge with accuracy, 
who is to judge our secret doings, which of these be worthy of greater and which of less punishment and 
honor. But we do all this according to what meets our eye. “For if in mine own errors,” saith he, “I know 
nothing clearly, how can I be worthy to pass sentence on other men? And how shall I who know not my 
own case with accuracy, be able to judge the state of others?” Now if Paul felt this, much more we. For (to 
proceed) he spake these things, not to exhibit himself as faultless, but to shew that even should there be 
among them some such person, free from transgression, not even he would be worthy to judge the lives of 
others: and that if he, though conscious to himself of nothing declare himself guilty, much more they who 
have ten thousand sins to be conscious of in themselves. 


[4.] Having thus, you see, stopped the mouths of those who pass such sentences, he travails next with 
strong feeling ready to break out and come upon the unclean person. And like as when a storm is coming 
on, some clouds fraught with darkness run before it; afterwards, when the crash of the thunders ariseth 
and works the whole heavens into one black cloud, then all at once the rain bursts down upon the earth: 
so also did it then happen. For though he might in deep indignation have dealt with the fornicator, he doth 
not so; but with fearful words he first represses the swelling pride of the man, since in truth, what had 
occurred was a twofold sin, fornication, and, that which is worse than fornication, the not grieving over 
the sin committed. For not so much does he bewail the sin, as him that committed it and did not as yet 
repent. Thus, “I shall bewail many of those,” saith he, not simply “who have sinned heretofore,” but he 
adds, “who have not repented of the uncleanness and impurity which they wrought.” (2 Cor. xii. 21.) For 
he who after sinning hath practised repentance, is a worthy object not of grief but of gratulations, having 
passed over into the choir of the righteous. For, (Is. xliii. 26.) “declare thou thine iniquities first, that thou 
mayest be justified:” but if after sinning one is void of shame, he is not so much to be pitied for falling as 
for lying where he is fallen. 


Now if it be a grievous fault not to repent after sins; to be puffed up because of sins, what sort of 
punishment doth it deserve? For if he who is elate for his good deeds is unclean, what pardon shall he 
meet with who has that feeling with regard to his sins? 


Since then the fornicator was of this sort, and had rendered his mind so headstrong and unyielding 
through his sin, he of course begins by casting down his pride. And he neither puts the charge first, for 
fear of making him hardened, as singled out for accusation before the rest; nor yet later, lest he should 
suppose that what related to him was but incidental. But, having first excited great alarm in him by his 
plain speaking towards others, then, and not till then, he goes on to him, in the course of his rebuke to 
others giving the man’s wilfulness a share beforehand. 


For these same words, viz. “I know nothing against myself, yet am I not hereby justified,” and this, “He 
that judgeth me is the Lord, who will both bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and make manifest 
the counsels of the hearts,” glance not lightly both upon that person, and upon such as act in concert with 
him and despise the saints. “For what,” saith he, “if any outwardly appear to be virtuous and admirable 
persons? He, the Judge, is not a discerner of externals only, but also brings to light all secrets.” 


[5.] On two accounts you see, or rather on three, correct judgement belongs not to us. One, because, 
though we be conscious to ourselves of nothing, still we need one to reprove our sins with strictness. 
Another, because the most part of the things which are done escape us and are concealed. And for a third 
besides these, because many things which are done by others seem to us indeed fair, but they come not of 
a right mind. Why say ye then, that no sin hath been committed by this or that person? That such an one 
is better than such another? Seeing that this we are not to pronounce, not even concerning him who 
knows nothing against himself. For He who discerns secrets, He it is who with certainty judges. Behold, 
for example; I for my part know nothing against myself: yet neither so am I justified, that is, 1 am not quit 
of accounts to be given, nor of charges to be answered. For he doth not say this, “I rank not among the 
righteous;” but “I am not pure from sin.” For elsewhere he saith also, (Rom. vi. 7, dedikaiotai, toutestin 
apellaktai.) “He that hath died is justified from sin,” that is, “is liberated.” 


Again, many things we do, good indeed, but not of a right mind. For so we commend many, not from a 
wish to render them conspicuous, but to wound others by means of them. And the thing done indeed is 
right for the well-doer is praised; but the intention is corrupt: for it is done of a satanical purpose. For this 
one hath often done, not rejoicing with his brother, but desiring to wound the other party. 


Again, a man hath committed a great error; some other person, wishing to supplant him, says that he hath 
done nothing, and comforts him forsooth in his error by recurring to the common frailty of nature. But 
oftentimes he doth this from no mind to sympathize, but to make him more easy in his faults. 


Again, a man rebukes oftentimes not so much to reprove and admonish, as publicly to (ekpompeusai kai 
ektragodesai) display and exaggerate his neighbor’s sin. Our counsels however themselves men do not 
know; but, (Rom. viii. 27.) “He that searcheth the hearts,” knows them perfectly; and He will bring all 
such things into view at that time. Wherefore he saith, “Who will bring to light the secret things of 
darkness and make manifest the counsels of the hearts.” 


[6.] Seeing then that not even where we “know nothing against ourselves,” can we be clean from 
accusations, and where we do any thing good, but do it not of a right mind, we are liable to punishment; 
consider how vastly men are deceived in their judgments. For all these matters are not be come at by 
men, but by the unsleeping Eye alone: and though we may deceive men, our sophistry will never avail 
against Him. Say not then, darkness is around me and walls; who seeth me? For He who by Himself 
formed our hearts, Himself knoweth all things. (Ps. cxxxix. 12.) “For darkness is no darkness with Him.” 
And yet he who is committing sin, well saith, “Darkness is around me and walls;” for were there not a 
darkness in his mind he would not have cast out the fear of God and acted as he pleased. For unless the 
ruling principle be first darkened, the entrance of sin without fear is a thing impossible. Say not then, who 
seeth me? For there is that (Heb. iv. 12.) “pierceth even unto soul and spirit, joints and marrow;” but thou 
seest not thyself nor canst thou pierce the cloud; but as if thou hadst a wall on all sides surrounding thee, 
thou art without power to look up unto the heaven. 


For whatsoever sin thou wilt, first let us examine, and thou shalt see that so it is engendered. For as 
robbers and they who dig through walls when they desire to carry off any valuable thing, put out the 
candle and then do their work; so also doth men’s perverse reasoning in the case of those who are 
committing sin. Since in us also surely there is a light, the light of reason, ever burning. But if the spirit of 
wickedness coming eagerly on with its strong blast quench that flame, it straightway darkens the soul and 
prevails against it, and despoils it straightway of all that is laid up therein. For when by unclean desire the 
soul is made captive, even as a cloud and mist the eyes of the body, so that desire intercepts the foresight 
of the mind, and suffers it to see nothing at any distance, either precipice, or hell, or fear; but thenceforth, 
having that deceit as a tyrant over him, he comes to be easily vanquished by sin; and there is raised up 
before his eyes as it were a wall without windows, which suffers not the ray of righteousness to shine in 
upon the mind, the absurd conceits of lust enclosing it as with a rampart on all sides. And from that time 
forward the unchaste woman is everywhere meeting him: standing present before his eyes, before his 
mind, before his thoughts. And as the blind, although they stand at high noon beneath the very central 
point of the heaven, receive not the light, their eyes being fast closed up; just so these also, though ten 
thousand doctrines of salvation sound in their ears from all quarters, having their soul preoccupied with 
this passion stop their ears against such discourses. And they know it well who have made the trial. But 
God forbid that you should know it from actual experience. 


[7.] And not only this sin hath these effects, but every misplaced affection as well. For let us transfer, if 
you please, the argument from the unchaste woman unto money, and we shall see here also thick and 
unbroken darkness. For in the former case, inasmuch as the beloved object is one and shut up in one 
place, the feeling is not so violent; but in the case of money which sheweth itself every where, in 
silversmiths’ shops, in taverns, in foundries for gold, in the houses of the wealthy, the passion blows a 
vehement gale. For when servants swaggering in the market place, horses with golden trappings, men 
decked with costly garments, are seen with desire by him who has that distemper, the darkness becomes 
intense which envelopes him. And why speak of houses and silversmiths’ shops? for my part I think that 
such persons, though it be but in a picture and image that they see the wealth, are convulsed, and grow 
wild, and rave. So that from all quarters the darkness gathers around them. And if they chance to behold 
a portraiture of a King, they admire not the beauty of the precious stones, nor yet the gold, nor the purple 
robe, but they pine away. And as the wretched lover before mentioned, though he see but the image of the 
woman beloved, cleaveth unto the lifeless thing; so this man also, beholding a lifeless image of wealth, is 
more strongly affected in the same way, as being holden of a more tyrannical passion. And he must 
henceforth either abide at home, or if he venture into the Forum, return home with innumerable hurts. 
For many are the objects which grieve his eyes. And just as the former seeth nothing else save the woman, 
even so the latter hastens by poor persons, and all things else, that he may not obtain so much as a slight 
alleviation. But upon the wealthy he steadily fixeth his eyes; by the sight of them introducing the fire into 
his own soul mightily and vehemently. For it is a fire that miserably devours the person that falls into it; 
and if no hell were threatened nor yet punishment, this condition were itself punishment; to be continually 
tormented and never able to find an end to the malady. 


[8.] Well: these things alone might suffice to recommend our fleeing from this distemper. But there is no 
greater evil than inconsideration which causes men to be rivetted unto things that bring sorrow of heart 
and no advantage. Wherefore I exhort that you cut off the passion at its beginning: for just as a fever on 
its first attack, does not violently burn up the patients with thirst, but on its increase and the heightening 
of its fire causes from that time incurable thirst; and though one should let them fill themselves full of 
drink, it puts not out the furnace but makes it burn fiercer: so also it happens in regard to this passion; 
unless when it first invadeth our soul we stop it and shut the doors; having got in, from that time it makes 
the disease of those who have admitted it incurable. For so both good things and bad, the longer they 
abide in us, the more powerful they become. 


And in all other things too, any one may see that this cometh to pass. For so a plant but lately set in the 
ground is easily pulled up; but no more so when rooted for a long time; it then requires great strength in 
the lever. And a building newly put together is easily thrown down by those who push against it; but once 
well fixed, it gives great trouble to those who attempt to pull it down. And a wild beast that hath made his 
accustomed haunt in certain places for a long time is with difficulty driven away. 


Those therefore who are not yet possessed by the passion in question, I exhort not to be taken captive. 
For it is more easy to guard against falling into it, than having fallen to get away. 


[9.] But unto those who are seized by it and broken down, if they will consent to put themselves into the 
hands of the Word of healing, I promise large hope of salvation, by the Grace of God. For if they will 
consider those who have suffered and fallen into that distemper and have recovered, they will have good 
hopes respecting the removal of the disease. Who then ever fell into this disease, and was easily rid of it? 
That well-known Zacchaeus. For who could be more fond of money than a publican? But all at once he 
became a man of strict life, (Philosophos) and put out all that blaze. Matthew in like manner: for he too 
was a publican, living in continual rapine. But he likewise all at once stripped himself of the mischief, and 
quenched his thirst, and followed after spiritual gain. Considering therefore these, and the like to them, 
despair not even thou. For if thou wilt, quickly thou shalt be able to recover. And if you please, according 
to the rule of physicians, we will prescribe accurately what thou shouldest do. 


It is necessary then, before all other things, to be right in this, that we never despond, nor despair of our 
salvation. Next, we must look not only upon the examples of those who have done well, but also upon the 
sufferings of those who have persisted in sin. For as we have considered Zacchaeus, and Matthew, even so 
ought we also to take account of Judas, and Gehazi, and Ahar, [perhaps Achan, Josh. vii.] and Ahab, and 
Ananias, and Sapphira, in order that by the one, we may cast out all despair, and by the other cut off all 
indolence; and that the soul become not reckless of the remedies suggested. And let us teach them of 
themselves to say what the Jews said on that day, approaching unto Peter, (Acts ii. 37, cf. xvi. 30.) “What 
must we do to be saved?” And let them hear what they must do. 


[10.] What then must we do? We must know how worthless the things in question are, and that wealth is a 
run-away slave, and heartless, and encompasseth its possessors with ills innumerable. And such words, 
like charms, let us sound in their ears continually. And as physicians soothe their patients when they ask 
for cold water, by saying that they will give it, making excuses about the spring, and the vessel, and the fit 
time, and many more such, (for should they refuse at once, they make them wild with phrensy,) so let us 
also act towards the lovers of money. When they say we desire to be rich, let us not say immediately that 
wealth is an evil thing; but let us assent, and say that we also desire it; but in due time; yea, true wealth; 
yea, that which hath undying pleasure: yea, that which is gathered for thyself, and not for others, and 
those often our enemies. And let us produce the lessons of true wisdom, and say, we forbid not riches, but 
ill-gotten riches. For it is lawful to be rich, but without covetousness, without rapine and violence, and an 
ill report from all men. With these arguments let us first smooth them down, and not as yet discourse of 
hell. For the sick man endures not yet such sayings. Wherefore let us go to this world for all our 
arguments upon these matters; and say, “Why is it thy choice to be rich through covetousness? That the 
gold and the silver may be laid up for others, but for thee, curses and accusations innumerable? That he 
whom you have defrauded may be stung by want of the very necessaries of life, and bewail himself, and 
draw down upon thee the censure of thousands; and may go at fall of evening about the market place, 
encountering every one in the alleys, and in utter perplexity, and not knowing what to trust to even for 
that one night? For how is he to sleep after all, with pangs of the belly, restless famine besetting him, and 
that often while it is freezing, and the rain coming down on him? And while thou, having washed, 
returnest home from the bath, in a glow with soft raiment, merry of heart and rejoicing, and hastening 
unto a banquet prepared and costly: he, driven every where about the market place by cold and hunger, 
takes his round, stooping low and stretching out his hands; nor hath he even spirit without trembling to 
make his suit for his necessary food to one so full fed and so bent on taking his ease; nay, often he has to 
retire with insult. When therefore thou hast returned home, when thou liest down on thy couch, when the 
lights round thine house shine bright, when the table is prepared and plentiful, at that time call to 
rememberance that poor miserable man wandering about, like the dogs in the alleys, in darkness and in 
mire; except indeed when, as is often the case, he has to depart thence, not unto house, nor wife, nor bed, 
but unto a pallet of straw; even as we see the dogs baying all through the night. And thou, if thou seest 
but a little drop falling from the roof, throwest the whole house into confusion, calling thy slaves and 
disturbing every thing: while he, laid in rags, and straw, and dirt, has to bear all the cold. 


What wild beast would not be softened by these things? Who is there so savage and inhuman that these 
things should not make him mild? and yet there are some who are arrived at such a pitch of cruelty as 
even to say that they deserve what they suffer. Yea, when they ought to pity, and weep, and help to 
alleviate men’s calamities, they on the contrary visit them with savage and inhuman censures. Of these I 
should be glad to ask, Tell me, why do they deserve what they suffer? Is it because they would be fed and 
not starve? 


No, you will reply; but because they would be fed in idleness. And thou, dost not thou wanton in idleness? 
What say I? Art thou not oft-times toiling in an occupation more grievous than any idleness, grasping, and 
oppressing, and coveting? Better were it if thou too wert idle after this sort; for it is better to be idle in 
this way, than to be covetous. But now thou even tramplest on the calamities of others, not only idling, not 
only pursuing an occupation worse than idleness, but also maligning those who spend their days in misery. 


And let us farther narrate to them the disasters of others; the untimely bereavements, the dwellers in 
prison, those who are torn to pieces before tribunals, those who are trembling for life; the unlooked for 


widowhood of women; the sudden reverse of the rich: and with this let us soften their minds. For by our 
narrations concerning others, we shall induce them by all means to fear these evils in their own case too. 
For when they hear that the son of such an one who was a covetous and grasping man, or (e tou deinos 
instead of en; tou deinos) the wife of such an one who did many tyrannical actions, after the death of her 
husband endured afflictions without end; the injured persons setting upon the wife and the children, and a 
general war being raised from all quarters against his house; although a man be the most senseless of 
beings, yet expecting himself also to suffer the same, and fearing for his own lest they undergo the same 
fate, he will become more moderate. Now we find life full of many such histories, and we shall not be ata 
loss for correctives of this kind. 


But when we speak these things, let us not speak them as giving advice or counsel, lest our discourse 
become too irksome: but as in the order of the narrative and by association with something else, let us 
proceed in each case unto that kind of conversation, and let us be constantly putting them upon stories of 
the kind, permitting them to speak of no subject except these which follow: How such an one’s splendid 
and famous mansion fell down; How it is so entirely desolate that all things that were in it have come into 
the hands of others; How many trials have taken place daily about this same property, what a stir; How 
many of that man’s relations (oiketai, probably oikeioi) have died either beggars, or inhabitants of a 
prison. 


All these things let us speak as in pity for the deceased, and as depreciating things present; in order that 
by fear and by pity we may soften the cruel mind. And when we see men shrinking into themselves at 
these narrations, then and not till then let us introduce to their notice also the doctrine of hell, not as 
terrifying these, but in compassion for others. And let us say, But why speak of things present? For far, 
indeed, will our concern be from ending with these; a yet more grievous punishment will await all such 
persons: even a river of fire, and a poisonous worm, and darkness interminable, and undying tortures. If 
with such addresses we succeed in throwing a spell over them, we shall correct both ourselves and them, 
and quickly get the better of our infirmity. 


And on that day we shall have God to praise us: as also Paul saith, “And then shall each man have praise 
from God.” For that which cometh from men, is both fleeting, and sometimes it proceeds from no good 
intentions. But that which cometh from God both abideth continually, and shines out clearly. For when He 
who knew all things before their creation, and who is free from all passion, gives praise, then also the 
demonstration of our virtue is even unquestionable. 


Knowing these things therefore, let us act so as to be praised of God, and to acquire the greatest 
blessings; which God grant us all to obtain, through the grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Spirit be glory, power, honor, now and always, and unto all 
the ages of eternity. Amen. 


HOMILY XII 


1 COR. IV. 6 


Now these things, brethren, I have in a figure transferred to myself and Apollos for your sakes; that in us 
ye might learn not to think of men above that which is written. 


So long as there was need of expressions as harsh as these, he refrained from drawing up the curtain, and 
went on arguing as if he were himself the person to whom they were addressed; in order that the dignity 
of the persons censured tending to counteract the censurers, no room might be left for flying out in wrath 
at the charges. But when the time came for a gentler process, then he strips it off, and removes the mask, 
and shows the persons concealed by the appellation of Paul and Apollos. And on this account he said, 
“These things, brethren, I have transferred in a figure unto myself and Apollos.” 


And as in the case of the sick, when the child being out of health kicks and turns away from the food 
offered by the physicians, the attendants call the father or the tutor, and bid them take the food from the 
physician’s hands and bring it, so that out of fear towards them he may take it and be quiet: so also Paul, 
intending to censure them about certain other persons, of whom some, he thought, were injured, others 
honored above measure, did not set down the persons themselves, but conducted the argument in his own 
name and that of Apollos, in order that reverencing these they might receive his mode of cure. But that 
once received, he presently makes known in whose behalf he was so expressing himself. 


Now this was not hypocrisy, but condescension (sunkatabasis) and tact (oikonomia). For if he had said 
openly, “As for you, the men whom ye are judging are saints, and worthy of all admiration;” they might 
have taken it ill and (kan apepedesan) started back. But now in saying, “But to me it is a very small thing 
that I should be judged of you:” and again, “Who is Paul, and who is Apollos?” he rendered his speech 
easy of reception. 


This, if you mark it, is the reason why he says here, “These things have I transferred in a figure unto 
myself for your sakes, that in us ye may learn not to be wise above what is written,” signifying that if he 
had applied his argument in their persons, they would not have learnt all that they needed to learn, nor 


would have admitted the correction, being vexed at what was said. But as it was, revering Paul, they bore 
the rebuke well. 


[2.] But what is the meaning of, “not to be wise above what is written?” It is written, (St. Matt. vii. 3.) 
“Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brothers’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye?” and “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” For if we are one and are mutually bound together, it 
behooveth us not to rise up against one another. For “he that humbleth himself shall be exalted,” saith he. 
And (St. Matt. xx. 26, 27; St. Mark x. 43; not verbatim.) “He that will be first of all, let him be the servant 
of all.” These are the things which “are written.” 


“That no one of you be puffed up for one against another.” Again, having dismissed the teachers, he 
rebukes the disciples. For it was they who caused the former to be elated. 


And besides, the leaders would not quietly receive that kind of speech because of their desire of outward 
glory: for they were even blinded with that passion. Whereas the disciples, as not reaping themselves the 
fruits of the glory, but procuring it for others, would both endure the chiding with more temper, and had it 
more in their power than the leading men to destroy the disease. 


It seems then, that this also is a symptom of being “puffed up,” to be elated on another’s account, even 
though a man have no such feeling in regard of what is his own. For as he who is proud of another’s 
wealth, is so out of arrogance; so also in the case of another’s glory. 


And he hath well called it “being puffed up.” For when one particular member rises up over the rest, it is 
nothing else but inflammation and disease; since in no other way doth one member become higher than 
another, except when a swelling takes place. (So in English “proud flesh.”) And so in the body of the 
Church also; whoever is inflamed and puffed up, he must be the diseased one; for he is swollen above the 
proportion of the rest. For this [disproportion] is what we mean by “swelling.” And so comes it to pass in 
the body, when some spurious and evil humor gathers, instead of the wonted nourishment. So also 
arrogance is born; notions to which we have no right coming over us. And mark with what literal propriety 
he saith, be not “puffed up:” for that which is puffed up hath a certain tumor of spirit, from being filled 
with corrupt humor. 


These things, however, he saith, not to preclude all soothing, but such soothing as leads to harm. 
“Wouldest thou wait upon this or that person? I forbid thee not: but do it not to the injury of another.” For 
not that we might array ourselves one against another were teachers given us, but that we might all be 
mutually united. For so the general to this end is set over the host, that of those who are separate he may 
make one body. But if he is to break up the army, he stands in the place of an enemy rather than of a 
general. 


[3.] Ver. 7. “For who maketh thee to differ? For what hast thou which thou didst not receive?” 


From this point, dismissing the governed, he turns to the governors. What he saith comes to this: From 
whence is evident that thou art worthy of being praised? Why, hath any judgment taken place? any inquiry 
proceeded? any essay? any severe testing? Nay, thou canst not say it: and if men give their votes, their 
judgment is not upright. But let us suppose that thou really art worthy of praise and hast indeed the 
gracious gift, and that the judgment of men is not corrupt: yet not even in this case were it right to be 
high-minded; for thou hast nothing of thyself but from God didst receive it. Why then dost thou pretend to 
have that which thou hast not? Thou wilt say, “thou hast it:” and others have it with thee: well then, thou 
hast it upon receiving it: not merely this thing or that, but all things whatsoever thou hast. 


For not to thee belong these excellencies, but to the grace of God. Whether you name faith, it came of His 
calling; or whether it be the forgiveness of sins which you speak of, or spiritual gifts, or the word of 
teaching, or the miracles; thou didst receive all from thence. Now what hast thou, tell me, which thou hast 
not received, but hast rather achieved of thine own self? Thou hast nothing to say. Well: thou hast 
received; and does that make thee high-minded? Nay, it ought to make thee shrink back into thyself. For it 
is not thine, what hath been given, but the giver’s. What if thou didst receive it? thou receivedst it of him. 
And if thou receivedst of him, it was not thine which thou receivedst: and if thou didst but receive what 
was not thine own, why art thou exalted as if thou hadst something of thine own? Wherefore he added 
also, “Now if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it? 


[4.] Thus having, you see, made good his argument by concession, (kata sundromen.) he indicates that 
they have their deficiencies; and those not a few: and saith, “In the first place, though ye had received all 
things, it were not meet to glory, for nothing is your own; but as the case really stands there are many 
things of which ye are destitute.” And in the beginning he did but hint at this, saying, “I could not speak 
unto you as unto spiritual:” and, “I determined to know nothing among you, save Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.” But here he doth it in a way to abash them, saying, 


Ver. 8. “Already ye are filled, already ye are rich:” that is, ye want nothing henceforth; ye are become 
perfect; ye have attained the very summit; ye stand, as ye think, in need of no one, either among Apostles 
or teachers. 


“Already ye are filled.” And well saith he “already;” pointing out, from the time, the incredibility of their 
statements and their unreasonable notion of themselves. It was therefore in mockery that he said to them, 
“So quickly have ye come to the end;” which thing was impossible in the time: for all the more perfect 
things wait long in futurity: but to be “full” with a little betokens a feeble soul; and from a little to imagine 
one’s self “rich,” a sick and miserable one. For piety is an insatiable thing; and it argues a childish mind to 
imagine from just the beginnings that you have obtained the whole: and for men who are not yet even in 
the prelude of a matter, to be high-minded as if they had laid hold of the end. 


Then also by means of what followeth he puts them yet more out of countenance; for having said, “Already 
ye are full,” he added, “ye are become rich, ye have reigned without us: yea and I would to God ye did 
reign, that we also might reign with you.” Full of great austerity is the speech: which is why it comes last, 
being introduced by him after that abundance of reproof. For then is our admonition respected and easily 
received, when after our accusations we introduce our humiliating expressions, (ta eutreptika remata.) 
For this were enough to repress even the shameless soul and strike it more sharply than direct 
accusation, and correct the bitterness and hardened feeling likely to arise from the charge brought. It 
being certain that this more than anything else is the admirable quality of those arguments which appeal 
to our sense of shame, that they possess two contrary advantages. On the one hand, one cuts deeper than 
by open invective: on the other hand, it causes the person reprimanded to bear that severer stab with 
more entire patience. 


[5.] “Ye have reigned without us.” Herein there is great force, as concerns both the teachers and the 
disciples: and their ignorance, too, of themselves (to asuneideton.) is pointed out, and their great 
inconsideration. For what he saith is this: “In labors indeed,” saith he, “all things are common both to us 
and to you, but in the rewards and the crowns ye are first. Not that I say this in vexation:” wherefore he 
added also, “I would indeed that ye did reign:” then, lest there should seem to be some irony, he added, 
“that we also might reign with you;” for, saith he, we also should be in possession (epituchoimen, ms. 
Reg., epituchomen Edd.) of these blessings. Dost thou see how he shews in himself all at once his severity 
and his care over them and his self-denying mind? Dost thou see how he takes down their pride? 


Ver. 9. “For I think that God hath set forth us the Apostles last of all, as men doomed to death.” 


There is great depth of meaning and severity implied again in his saying, “us:” and not even with this was 
he satisfied, but added also his dignity, hitting them vehemently: “us the Apostles;” who are enduring such 
innumerable ills; who are sowing the word of Godliness; who are leading you unto this severe rule of life. 
These “He hath set forth last, as doomed to death,” that is, as condemned. For since he had said, “That we 
also might reign with you,” and by that expression had relaxed his vehemency in order not to dispirit 
them; he takes it up again with greater gravity, and saith, “For I think that God hath set forth us the 
Apostles last, as men doomed to death.” “For according to what I see,” saith he, “and from what ye say, 
the most abject of all men and emphatically the condemned, are we who are put forward for continual 
suffering. But ye have already a kingdom and honors and great rewards in your fancy.” And wishing to 
carry out their reasoning to still greater absurdity, and to exhibit it as incredible in the highest degree, he 
said not merely, “We are last,’“ but, “God made us last;” nor was he satisfied with saying, “last,” but he 
added also, “doomed to death:” to the end that even one quite void of understanding might feel the 
statement to be quite incredible, and his words to be the words of one vexed and vehemently abashing 
them. 


Observe too the good sense of Paul. The topics by which, when it is the proper time, he exalts and shews 
himself honorable and makes himself great; by these he now puts them to shame, calling himself 
“condemned.” Of so great consequence is it to do all things at the befitting season. By “doomed to death,” 
in this place he means “condemned,” and deserving of ten thousand deaths. 


[6.] “For we are made a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men.” 


What means, “We are become a spectacle unto the world?” “Not in a single corner nor yet in a small part 
of the world suffer we these things,” saith he; “but every where and before all.” But what means, “unto 
angels?” It is possible to “become a spectacle unto men,” but not so unto angels, when the things done are 
ordinary. But our wrestlings are such as to be worthy even of angelic contemplation. Behold from the 
things by which he vilifies himself, how again he shows himself great; and from the things about which 
they are proud, how he displays their meanness. For since to be fools was accounted a meaner thing than 
to appear wise; to be weak, than to be made strong; and unhonored, than glorious and distinguished; and 
that he is about to cast on them the one set of epithets, while he himself accepted the other; he signifies 
that the latter are better than the former; if at least because of them he turned the throng I say not of men 
only, but also of the very angels unto the contemplation of themselves. For not with men only is our 
wrestling but also with incorporeal powers. Therefore also a mighty theatre is set (mega theatron 
kathetai.) 


Ver. 10. “We are fools for Christ’s sake, but ye are wise in Christ.” 


Again, this also he spake in a way to abash them; implying that it is impossible for these contraries to 
agree, neither can things so distant from one another concur. “For how can it be,” saith he, “that you 


should be wise, but we fools in the things relating to Christ?” That is: the one sort beaten and despised 
and dishonored and esteemed as nothing; the others enjoying honor and looked up to by many as a wise 
and prudent kind of people; it gives him occasion to speak thus: as if he had said, “How can it be that they 
who preach such things should be looked upon as practically engaged in their contraries?” 


“We are weak, but ye are strong.” That is, we are driven about and persecuted; but ye enjoy security and 
are much waited upon; howbeit the nature of the Gospel endureth it not. 


“We are despised, but ye are honorable.” Here he setteth himself against the noble and those who plumed 
themselves upon external advantages. 


“Even unto this present hour we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and have no 
certain dwelling place; and we toil, working with our own hands.” That is, “It is not an old story that Iam 
telling but just what the very time present bears me witness of: that of human things we take no account 
nor yet of any outward pomp; but we look unto God only.” Which thing we too have need to practice in 
every place. For not only are angels looking on, but even more than they He that presides over the 
spectacle. 


[7.] Let us not then desire any others to applaud us. For this is to insult Him; hastening by Him, as if 
insufficient to admire us, we make the best of our way to our fellow servants. For just as they who contend 
in a small theatre seek a large one, as if this were insufficient for their display; so also do they, who 
contending in the sight of God afterwards seek the applause of men; giving up the greater praise and 
eager for the less, they draw upon themselves severe punishment. What but this hath turned every thing 
upside down? this puts the whole world into confusion, that we do all things with an eye to men, and even 
for our good things, we esteem it nothing to have God as an admirer, but seek the approbation which 
cometh from our fellow-servants: and for the contrary things again, despising Him we fear men. And yet 
surely they shall stand with us before that tribunal, doing us no good. But God whom we despise now shall 
Himself pass the sentence upon us. 


But yet, though we know these things, we still gape after men, which is the first of sins. Thus were a man 
looking on no one would choose to commit fornication; but even though he be ten thousand times on fire 
with that plague, the tyranny of the passion is conquered by his reverence for men. But in God’s sight men 
not only commit adultery and fornication; but other things also much more dreadful many have dared and 
still dare to do. This then alone, is it not enough to bring down from above ten thousand thunderbolts? 
Adulteries, did I say, and fornications? Nay, things even far less than these we fear to do before men: but 
in God’s sight we fear no longer. From hence, in fact, all the world’s evils have originated; because in 
things really bad we reverence not God but men. 


On this account, you see, both things which are truly good, not accounted such by the generality, become 
objects of our aversion, we not investigating the nature of the things, but having respect unto the opinion 
of the many: and again, in the case of evil things, acting on this same principle. Certain things therefore 
not really good, but seeming fair unto the many, we pursue, as goods, through the same habit. So that on 
either side we go to destruction. 


[8.] Perhaps many may find this remark somewhat obscure. Wherefore we must express it more clearly. 
When we commit uncleanness, (for we must begin from the instances alleged,) we fear men more than 
God. When therefore we have thus subjected ourselves unto them and made them lords over us; there are 
many other things also which seem unto these our lords to be evil, not being such; these also we flee for 
our part in like manner. For instance; To live in poverty, many account disgraceful: and we flee poverty, 
not because it is disgraceful nor because we are so persuaded, but because our masters count it 
disgraceful; and we fear them. Again, to be unhonored and contemptible, and void of all authority seems 
likewise unto the most part a matter of great shame and vileness. This again we flee; not condemning the 
thing itself, but because of the sentence of our masters. 


Again on the contrary side also we undergo the same mischief. As wealth is counted a good thing, and 
pride, and pomp, and to be conspicuous. Accordingly this again we pursue, not either in this case from 
considering the nature of the things as good, but persuaded by the opinion of our masters. For the people 
is our master and the great mob (ho polus ochlos); a savage master and a severe tyrant: not so much as a 
command being needed in order to make us listen to him; it is enough that we just know what he wills, 
and without a command we submit: so great good will do we bear towards him. Again, God threatening 
and admonishing day by day is not heard; but the common people, full of disorder, made up of all manner 
of dregs, has no occasion for one word of command; enough for it only to signify with what it is well 
pleased, and in all things we obey immediately. 


[9.] “But how,” says some one, “is a man to flee from these masters?” By getting a mind greater than 
their’s; by looking into the nature of things; by condemning the voice of the multitude; before all, by 
training himself in things really disgraceful to fear not men, but the unsleeping Eye; and again, in all good 
things, to seek the crowns which come from Him. For thus neither in other sort of things shall we be able 
to tolerate them. For whoso when he doeth right judges them unworthy to know his good deeds, and 
contents himself with the suffrage of God; neither will he take account of them in matters of the contrary 


sort. 


“And how can this be?” you will say. Consider what man is, what God; whom thou desertest, and unto 
whom thou fliest for refuge; and thou wilt soon be right altogether. Man lieth under the same sin as 
thyself, and the same condemnation, and the same punishment. “Man is like to vanity,” (Ps. cxliv. 4. LXX,) 
and hath not correct judgment, and needs the correction from above. “Man is dust and ashes,” and if he 
bestow praise, he will often bestow it at random, or out of favor, or ill will. And if he calumniate and 
accuse, this again will he do out of the same kind of purpose. But God doeth not so: rather irreprovable in 
His sentence, and pure His judgment. Wherefore we must always flee to Him for refuge; and not for these 
reasons alone, but because He both made, and more than all spares thee, and loves thee better than thou 
dost thyself. 


Why then, neglecting to have so admirable (thaumaston) an approver, betake we ourselves unto man, who 
is nothing, all rashness, all at random? Doth he call thee wicked and polluted when thou art not so? So 
much the more do thou pity him, and weep because he is corrupt; and despise his opinion, because the 
eyes of his understanding are darkened. For even the Apostles were thus evil reported of; and they 
laughed to scorn their calumniators. But doth he call thee good and kind? If such indeed thou art, yet be 
not at all puffed up by the opinion: but if thou art not such, despise it the more, and esteem the thing to be 
mockery. 


Wouldest thou know the judgments of the greater part of men, how corrupt they are, how useless, and 
worthy of ridicule; some of them coming only from raving and distracted persons, others from children at 
the breast? Hear what hath been from the beginning. I will tell thee of judgments, not of the people only, 
but also of those who passed for the wisest, of those who were legislators from the earliest period. For 
who would be counted wiser among the multitude than the person considered worthy of legislating for 
cities and peoples? But yet to these wise men fornication seems to be nothing evil nor worthy of 
punishment. At least, no one of the heathen laws makes its penal or brings men to trial on account of it. 
And should any one bring another into court for things of that kind, the multitude laughs it to scorn, and 
the judge will not suffer it. Dice-playing, again, is exempt from all their punishments: nor did any one 
among them ever incur penalty for it. Drunkenness and gluttony, so far from being a crime, are 
considered by many even as a fine thing. And in military carousals it is a point of great emulation; and 
they who most of all need a sober mind and a strong body, these are most of all given over to the tyranny 
of drunkenness; both utterly weakening the body and darkening the soul. Yet of the lawgivers not one 
hath punished this fault. What can be worse than this madness? 


Is then the good word of men so disposed an object of desire to thee, and dost thou not hide thyself in the 
earth? For even though all such admired thee, oughtest thou not to feel ashamed and cover thy face, at 
being applauded by men of such corrupt judgment? 


Again, blasphemy by legislators in general is accounted nothing terrible. At any rate, no one for having 
blasphemed God was ever brought to trial and punishment. But if a man steal another’s garment, or cut 
his purse, his sides are flayed, and he is often given over unto death: while he that blasphemeth God hath 
nothing laid to his charge by the heathen legislators. And if a man seduce a female servant when he hath 
a wife, it seems nothing to the heathen laws nor to men in general. 


[10.] Wilt thou hear besides of some things of another class which shew their folly? For as they punish not 
these things, so there are others which they enforce by law. What then are these? They collect crowds to 
fill theatres, and there they introduce choirs of harlots and prostituted children, yea such as trample on 
nature herself; and they make the whole people sit on high, and so they captivate their city; so they crown 
these mighty kings whom they are perpetually admiring for their trophies and victories. And yet, what can 
be more insipid than this honor? what more undelightful than this delight? From among these then 
seekest thou judges to applaud thy deeds? And is it in company with dancers, and effeminate, and 
buffoons, and harlots, that thou art fain to enjoy the sound of compliment? answer me. 


How can these things be other than proofs of extreme infatuation? For I should like to ask them, is it or is 
it not, a dreadful thing to subvert the laws of nature, and introduce unlawful intercourse? They will surely 
say, it is dreadful: at any rate, they make a show of inflicting a penalty on that crime. Why then dost thou 
bring on the stage those abused wretches; and not only bring them in, but honor them also with honors 
innumerable, and gifts not to be told? In other places thou punishest those who dare such things; but here 
even as on common benefactors of the city, thou spendest money upon them and supportest them at the 
public expense. 


“However,” thou wilt say, “they are (atimoi) infamous .” Why then train them up? (paidotribeis) Why 
choose the infamous to pay honor to kings withal? And why ruin our (ektrachelizeis, Plutarch, peri paidon 
agoges, c. 17.) cities ? Or why spend so much upon these persons? Since if they be infamous expulsion is 
properest for the infamous. For why didst thou render them infamous? in praise or in condemnation? Of 
course in condemnation. Is the next thing to be, that although as after condemnation you make them 
infamous, yet as if they were honorable you run to see them, and admire and praise and applaud? Why 
need I speak of the sort of charm which is found in the horse races? or in the contests of the wild beasts? 
For those places too being full of all senseless excitement train the populace to acquire a merciless and 


savage and inhuman kind of temper, and practise them in seeing men torn in pieces, and blood flowing, 
and the ferocity of wild beasts confounding all things. Now all these our wise lawgivers from the 
beginning introduced, being so many plagues! and our cities applaud and admire. 


[11.] But, if thou wilt, dismissing these things which clearly and confessedly are abominable, but seemed 
(ouk edoxen. perhaps “were not decreed.”) not [so] to the heathen legislators, let us proceed to their 
grave precepts; and thou shalt see these too corrupted through the opinion of the multitude. Thus 
marriage is accounted an honorable thing (Heb. xiii. 4) both by us and by those without: and it is 
honorable. But when marriages are solemnized, such ridiculous things take place as ye shall hear of 
immediately: because the most part, possessed and beguiled by custom, are not even aware of their 
absurdity, but need others to teach them. For dancing, and cymbals, and flutes, and shameful words, and 
songs, and drunkenness, and revellings, and all the Devil’s great heap (polus ho tou diabolou phorutos) of 
garbage is then introduced. 


I know indeed that I shall appear ridiculous in finding fault with these things; and shall incur the charge 
of great folly with the generality, as disturbing the ancient laws: for, as I said before, great is the 
deceptive power of custom. But nevertheless, I will not cease repeating these things: for there is, there is 
surely a chance, that although not all, yet some few will receive our saying and will choose to be laughed 
to scorn with us, rather than we laugh with them such a laughter as deserves tears and overflowing 
punishment and vengeance. 


For how can it be other than worthy of the utmost condemnation that a damsel who hath spent her life 
entirely at home and been schooled in modesty from earliest childhood, should be compelled on a sudden 
to cast off all shame, and from the very commencement of her marriage be instructed in imprudence; and 
find herself put forward in the midst of wanton and rude men, and unchaste, and effeminate? What evil 
will not be implanted in the bride from that day forth? Immodesty, petulance, insolence, the love of vain 
glory: since they will naturally go on and desire to have all their days such as these. Hence our women 
become expensive and profuse; hence are they void of modesty, hence proceed their unnumbered evils. 


And tell me not of the custom: for if it be an evil thing, let it not be done even once: but if good, let it be 
done constantly. For tell me, is not committing fornication evil? Shall we then allow just once this to be 
done? By no means. Why? Because though it be done only once, it is evil all the same. So also that the 
bride be entertained in this way, if it be evil, let it not be done even once; but if it be not evil, let it even be 
done always. 


“What then,” saith one, “dost thou find fault with marriage? tell me.” That be far from me. I am not so 
senseless: but the things which are so unworthily appended to marriage, the painting the face, the 
coloring the eyebrows, and all the other niceness of that kind. For indeed from that day she will receive 
many lovers even before her destined consort. 


“But many will admire the woman for her beauty.” And what of that? Even if discreet, she will hardly avoid 
evil suspicion; but if careless, she will be quickly overtaken, having got that very day a starting point in 
dissolute behavior. 


Yet though the evils are so great, the omission of these proceedings is called an insult, by certain who are 
no better than brute beasts, and they are indignant that the woman is not exhibited to a multitude, that 
she is not set forth as a stage spectacle, common to all beholders: whereas most assuredly they should 
rather count it insult when these things do take place; and a laughing stock, and a farce. For even now I 
know that men will condemn me of much folly and make me a laughing stock: but the derision I can bear 
when any gain accrues from it. For I should indeed be worthy of derision, if while I was exhorting to 
contempt of the opinion of the many, I myself, of all men, were subdued by that feeling. 


Behold then what follows from all this. Not in the day only but also in the evening, they provide on 
purpose men that have well drunk, besotted, and inflamed with luxurious fare, to look upon the beauty of 
the damsel’s countenance; nor yet in the house only but even through the market-place do they lead her 
in pomp to make an exhibition; conducting her with torches late in the evening so as that she may be seen 
of all: by their doings recommending nothing else than that henceforth she put off all modesty. And they 
do not even stop here; but with shameful words do they conduct her. And this with the multitude is a law. 
And runaway slaves and convicts, thousands of them and of desperate character, go on with impunity 
uttering whatever they please, both against her and against him who is going to take her to his home. Nor 
is there any thing solemn, but all base and full of indecency. Will it not be a fine lesson in chastity for the 
bride to see and hear such things? [Savile reads this sentence with a question.] And there is a sort of 
diabolical rivalry among these profligates to outdo one another in their zealous use of reproaches and foul 
words, whereby they put the whole company out of countenance, and those go away victorious who have 
found the largest store of railings and the greatest indecencies to throw at their neighbors. 


Now I know that I am a troublesome, sort of person and disagreeable, and morose, as though I were 
curtailing life of some of its pleasure. Why, this is the very cause of my mourning that things so 
displeasing are esteemed a sort of pleasure. For how, I ask, can it be other than displeasing to be insulted 
and reviled? to be reproached by all, together with your bride? If any one in the market place speak ill of 


thy wife, thou makest ado without end and countest life not worth living: and can it be that disgracing 
thyself with thy future consort in the presence of the whole city, thou art pleased and lookest gay on the 
matter? Why, what strange madness is this! 


“But,” saith one, “the thing is customary.” Nay, for this very reason we ought most to bewail it, because 
the devil hath hedged in the thing with custom. In fact, since marriage is a solemn thing and that which 
recruits our race and the cause of numerous blessings; that evil one, inwardly pining and knowing that it 
was ordained as a barrier against uncleanness, by a new device introduces into it all kinds of uncleanness. 
At any rate, in such assemblages many virgins have been even corrupted. And if not so in every case, it is 
because for the time the devil is content with those words and those songs, so flagitious; with making a 
show of the bride openly, and leading the bridegroom in triumph through the market-place. 


Moreover, because all this takes place in the evening, that not even the darkness may be a veil to these 
evils, many torches are brought in, suffering not the disgraceful scene to be concealed. For what means 
the vast throng, and what the wassail, and what the pipes? Most clearly to prevent even those who are in 
their houses and plunged [baptizomenoi] in deep sleep from remaining ignorant of these proceedings; that 
being wakened by the pipe and leaning to look out of the lattices, they may be witnesses of the comedy 
such as it is. 


What can one say of the songs themselves, crammed as they are with all uncleanness, introducing 
monstrous amours, and unlawful connections, and subversions of houses, and tragic scenes without end; 
and making continual mention of the titles of “friend and lover,” “mistress and beloved?” And, what is still 
more grievous, that young women are present at these things, having divested themselves of all modesty; 
in honor of the bride, rather I should say to insult her, exposing even their own salvation , and in the midst 
of wanton young men acting a shameless part with their disorderly songs, with their foul words, with their 
devilish harmony. Tell me then: dost thou still enquire, “Whence come adulteries? Whence fornications? 
Whence violations of marriage?” 


[12.] “But they are not noble nor decent women,” you will say, “who do these things.” Why then laugh me 
to scorn for this remonstrance, having been thyself aware of this law, before I said any thing. I say, if the 
proceedings are right, allow those well-born women also to enact them. For what if these others live in 
poverty? Are not they also virgins? ought not they also to be careful of chastity? But now here is a virgin 
dancing in a public theatre of licentious youths; and, I ask, seems she not unto thee more dishonored than 
a harlot? 


But if you say, “Female servants do these things;” neither so do I acquit thee of my charge: for neither to 
these ought such things to have been permitted. For hence all these evils have their origin, that of our 
household we make no account. But it is enough in the way of contempt to say, “He is a slave,” and, “They 
are handmaids.” And yet, day after day we hear, (Gal. iii. 28.) “In Christ Jesus there is neither bond nor 
free.” Again, were it a horse or an ass, thou dost not overlook it but takest all pains not to have it of an 
inferior kind; and thy slaves who have souls like thine own dost thou neglect? And why do I say slaves, 
when I might say sons and daughters? What then must follow? It cannot be but grief (lupen, qu. lumen, 
“mischief.”) must immediately enter in, when all these are going to ruin. And often also very great losses 
must ensue, valuable golden ornaments being lost in the crowd and the confusion. 


[13.] Then after the marriage if perchance a child is born, in this case again we shall see the same folly 
and many practices [sumbola] full of absurdity. For when the time is come for giving the infant a name, 
caring not to call it after the saints as the ancients at first did, they light lamps and give them names, and 
name the child after that one which continues burning the longest; from thence conjecturing that he will 
live a long time. After all, should there be many instances of the child’s untimely death, (and there are 
many,) great laughter on the devil’s part will ensue, at his having made sport of them as if they were silly 
children. What shall we say about the amulets and the bells which are hung upon the hand, and the 
scarlet woof, and the other things full of such extreme folly; when they ought to invest the child with 
nothing else save the protection of the Cross . But now that is despised which hath converted the whole 
world and given the sore wound to the devil and overthrown all his power: while the thread, and the woof, 
and the other amulets of that kind are entrusted with the child’s safety. 


May I mention another thing yet more ridiculous than this? Only let no one tax us with speaking out of 
season, should our argument proceed with that instance also. For he that would cleanse an ulcer will not 
hesitate first to pollute his own hands. What then is this so very ridiculous custom? It is counted indeed as 
nothing; (and this is why I grieve;) but it is the beginning of folly and madness in the extreme. The women 
in the bath, nurses and waiting-maids, take up mud and smearing it with the finger make a mark on the 
child’s forehead; and if one ask, What means the mud, and the clay? the answer is, “It turneth away an 
evil eye, witchcraft and envy .” Astonishing! what power in the mud! what might in the clay! what mighty 
force is this which it has? It averts all the host of the devil. Tell me, can ye help hiding yourselves for 
shame? Will ye never come to understand the snares of the devil, how from earliest life he gradually 
brings in the several evils which he hath devised? For if the mud hath this effect, why dost thou not thyself 
also do the same to thine own forehead, when thou art a man and thy character is formed; and thou art 
likelier than the child to have such as envy thee? Why dost thou not as well bemire the whole body? I say, 
if on the forehead its virtue be so great, why not anoint thyself all over with mud? All this is mirth and 


stage-play to Satan, not mockery only but hell-fire being the consummation to which these deceived ones 
are tending. 


[14.] Now that among Greeks such things should be done is no wonder: but among the worshippers of the 
Cross, (ton stauron proskunousi) and partakers in unspeakable mysteries, and professors of such high 
morality, (tosauta philosophousin) that such unseemliness should prevail, this is especially to be deplored 
again and again. God hath honored thee with spiritual anointing; and dost thou defile thy child with mud? 
God hath honored thee, and dost thou dishonor thyself? And when thou shouldest inscribe on his forehead 
the Cross which affords invincible security; dost thou forego this, and cast thyself into the madness of 
Satan? 


If any look on these things as trifles, let them know that they are the source of great evils; and that not 
even unto Paul did it seem right to overlook the lesser things. For, tell me, what can be less than a man’s 
covering his head? Yet observe how great a matter he makes of this and with how great earnestness he 
forbids it; saying, among many things, “He dishonoreth his head.” (1 Cor. xi. 4.) Now if he that covers 
himself “dishonoreth his head”; he that besmears his child with mud, how can it be less than making it 
abominable? For how, I want to know, can he bring it to the hands of the priest? How canst thou require 
that on that forehead the seal should be placed by the hand of the presbyter, where thou hast been 
smearing the mud? Nay, my brethren, do not these things, but from earliest life encompass them with 
spiritual armor and instruct them to seal the forehead with the hand (te cheiri paideute sphragizein to 
metopon): and before they are able to do this with their own hand , do you imprint upon them the Cross. 


Why should one speak of the other satanical observances in the case of travail-pangs and childbirths, 
which the midwives introduce with a mischief on their own heads? Of the outcries which take place at 
each person’s death, and when he is carried to his burial; the irrational wailings, the folly enacted at the 
funerals; the zeal about men’s monuments; the importunate and ridiculous swarm of the mourning women 
; the observances of days; the days, I mean, of entrance into the world and of departure? 


[15.] Are these then, I beseech you, the persons whose good opinion thou followest after? And what can it 
be but the extreme of folly to seek earnestly the praise of men, so corrupt in their ideas, men whose 
conduct is all at random? when we ought always to resort to the unsleeping Eye, and look to His sentence 
in all that we do and speak? For these, even if they approve, will have no power to profit us. But He, 
should He accept our doings, will both here make us glorious, and in the future day will impart to us of 
the unspeakable good things: which may it be the lot of us all to obtain, through the grace and loving- 
kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ; with Whom to the Father and the Holy Spirit be glory, power, honor, 
now and always, and unto everlasting ages. Amen. 


HOMILY XIII 
1 COR. IV. 10 


“We are fools for Christ’s sake:” (For it is necessary from this point to resume our discourse:) “but ye are 
wise in Christ: we are weak, but ye are strong: ye have glory, but we have dishonor.” 


Having filled his speech with much severity which conveys a sharper blow than any direct charge and 
having said, “Ye have reigned without us;” and “God hath set forth us last, as men doomed to death” he 
shows by what comes next how they are “doomed to death;” saying, We are fools, and weak, and despised, 
and hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling place, and toil, 
working with our own hands:” which were very signs of genuine teachers and apostles. Whereas the 
others prided themselves on the things which are contrary to these, on wisdom, glory, wealth, 
consideration. 


Desiring therefore to take down their self-conceit and to point out that in respect of these things, so far 
from taking credit to themselves, they ought rather to be ashamed; he first of all mocks them, saying, “Ye 
have reigned without us.” As if he had said, “My sentence is that the present is not a time of honor nor of 
glory, which kind of things you enjoy, but of persecution and insult, such as we are suffering. If however it 
be not so; if this rather be the time of remuneration: then as far as I see,” (but this he saith in irony,) “ye, 
the disciples, for your part have become no less than kings: but we the teachers and apostles, and before 
all entitled to receive the reward, not only have fallen very far behind you, but even, as persons doomed to 
death, that is, condemned convicts, spend our lives entirely in dishonors, and dangers, and hunger: yea 
insulted as fools, and driven about, and enduring all intolerable things.” 


Now these things he said that he might hereby cause them also to consider, that they should zealously 
seek the condition of the Apostles; their dangers and their indignities, not their honors and glories. For 
these, not the other, are what the Gospel requires. But to this effect he speaks not directly, not to shew 
himself disagreeable to them: rather in a way characteristic of himself he takes in hand this rebuke. For if 
he had introduced his address in a direct manner, he would have spoken thus; “Ye err, and are beguiled, 
and have swerved far from the apostolical mode of instruction. For every apostle and minister of Christ 
ought to be esteemed a fool, ought to live in affliction and dishonor; which indeed is our state: whereas 
you are in the contrary case.” 


But thus might his expressions have offended them yet more, as containing but praises of the Apostles; 
and might have made them fiercer, censured as they were for indolence and vainglory and luxuriousness. 
Wherefore he conducts not his statement in this way, but in another, more striking but less offensive; and 
this is why he proceeds with his address as follows, saying ironically, “But ye are strong and honorable;” 
since, if he had not used irony, he would have spoken to this effect; “It is not possible that one man should 
be esteemed foolish, and another wise; one strong, and another weak; the Gospel requiring both the one 
and the other. For if it were in the nature of things that one should be this, and another that, perchance 
there might be some reason in what you say. But now it is not permitted, either to be counted wise, or 
honorable, or to be free from dangers. If otherwise, it follows of necessity that you are preferred before us 
in the sight of God; you the disciples before us the teachers, and that after our endless hardships.” If this 
be too bad for anyone to say, it remains for you to make our condition your object. 


[2.] And “let no one,” saith he, “think that I speak only of the past:” 


Ver. 11. “Even unto this present hour we both hunger and thirst and are naked.” Seest thou that all the 
life of Christians must be such as this; and not merely a day or two? For though the wrestler who is 
victorious in a single contest only, be crowned, he is not crowned again if he suffer a fall. 


“And hunger;” against the luxurious. “And are buffeted;” against those who are puffed up. “And have no 
certain dwelling-place;” for we are driven about. “And are naked;” against the rich. 


Ver. 12. “And labor;” now against the false apostles who endure neither toil nor peril, while they 
themselves receive the fruits. “But not so are we,” saith he: “but together with our perils from without, we 
also strain ourselves to the utmost with perpetual labor. And what is still more, no one can say that we fret 
at these things, for the contrary is our requital to them that so deal with us: this, I say, is the main point, 
not our suffering evil, for that is common to all, but our suffering without despondency or vexation. But 
we so far from desponding are full of exultation. And a sure proof of this is our requiting with the contrary 
those who do us wrong.” 


Now as to the fact that so they did, hear what follows. 


[Ver. 12, 13.] “Being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we endure; being defamed, we entreat; we are 
made as the filth of the world.” This is the meaning of “fools for Christ’s sake.” For whoso suffers wrong 
and avenges not himself nor is vexed, is reckoned a fool by the heathen; and dishonored and weak. And in 
order that he might not render his speech too unpalatable by referring the sufferings he was speaking of 
to their city, what saith he? “We are made the filth,” not, “of your city,” but, “of the world.” And again, “the 
off-scouring of all men;” not of you alone, but of all. As then when he is discoursing of the providential 
care of Christ, letting pass the earth, the heaven, the whole creation, the Cross is what he brings forward; 
so also when he desires to attract them to himself hurrying by all his miracles, he speaks of his sufferings 
on their account. So also it is our method when we be injured by any and despised, whatsoever we have 
endured for them, to bring the same forward. 


“The offscouring of all men, even until now.” This is a vigorous blow which he gave at the end, “of all 
men;” “not of the persecutors only,” saith he, “but of those also for whom we suffer these things: Oh 
greatly am I obliged to them.” It is the expression of one seriously concerned; not in pain himself, but 
desiring to make them feel, (plexai) that he who hath innumerable complaints to make should even salute 
them. And therefore did Christ command us to bear insults meekly that we might both exercise ourselves 
in a high strain of virtue, and put the other party to the more shame. For that effect one produces not so 


well by reproach as by silence. 


Ver. 14. [3.] Then since he saw that the blow could not well be borne, he speedily heals it; saying, “I write 
not these things to shame you, but to admonish you as my beloved children.” “For not as abashing you,” 
saith he, “do I speak these things.” The very thing which by his words he had done, this he says he had 
not done: rather he allows that he had done it, not however with an evil and spiteful mind. Why, this mode 
of soothing is the very best, if we should say what we have to say and add the apology from our motive. 
For not to speak was impossible, since they would have remained uncorrected: on the other hand, after he 
had spoken, to leave the wound untended, were hard. Wherefore along with his severity he apologizes: for 
this so far from destroying the effect of the knife, rather makes it sink deeper in, while it moderates the 
full pain of the wound. Since when a man is told that not in reproach but in love are these things said, he 
the more readily receives correction. 


However, even here also is great severity, and a strong appeal to their sense of shame, (entrope) in that he 
said not, “As a master” nor yet “as an apostle,” nor yet “as having you for my disciples;” (which had well 
suited his claims on them;) but, “as my beloved children I admonish you.” And not simply, children; but, 
“longed after.” “Forgive me,” saith he. “If anything disagreeable has been said, it all proceeds of love.” 
And he said not, “I rebuke,” but “I admonish.” Now, who would not bear with a father in grief, and in the 
act of giving good advice? Wherefore he did not say this before, but after he had given the blow. 


“What then?” some might say; “Do not other teachers spare us?” “I say not so, but, they carry not their 
forbearance so far.” This however he spake not out at once, but by their professions and titles gave 


indication of it; “Tutor” and “Father” being the terms which he employs. 


Ver. 15. [4.] “For though,” saith he, “ye have ten thousand tutors in Christ, yet have ye not many fathers.” 
He is not here setting forth his dignity, but the exceeding greatness of his love. Thus neither did he wound 
the other teachers: since he adds the clause, “in Christ:” but rather soothed them, designating not as 
parasites but as tutors those among them who were zealous and patient of labor: and also manifested his 
own anxious care of them. On this account he said not, “Yet not many masters,” but, “not many fathers.” 
So little was it his object to set down any name of dignity, or to argue that of him they had received the 
greater benefit: but granting to the others the great pains they had taken for the Corinthians, (for that is 
the force of the word Tutor,) the superiority in love he reserves for his own portion: for that again is the 
force of the word Father. 


And he saith not merely, No one loves you so much; a statement which admitted not of being called in 
question; but he also brings forward a real fact. What then is this? “For in Christ Jesus I begat you 
through the Gospel. In Christ Jesus.” Not unto myself do I impute this. Again, he strikes at those who gave 
their own names to their teaching. For “ye,” saith he, “are the seal of mine Apostleship.” And again, “I 
planted:” and in this place, “I begat.” He said not, “I preached the word,” but, “I begat;” using the words 
of natural relationship. (tois tes phuseos onomasi) For his one care at the moment was, to shew forth the 
love which he had for them. “For they indeed received you from me, and led you on; but that you are 
believers at all came to pass through me.” Thus, because he had said, “as children;” lest you should 
suppose that the expression was flattery he produces also the matter of fact. 


Ver. 16. [5.] “I beseech you, be ye imitators of me, as I also am of Christ.” (kathos kago Christou, omitted 
in our version: the Vulgate has it, see c. xi. 1.) Astonishing! How great is our teacher’s boldness of speech! 
How highly finished the image, when he can even exhort others hereunto! Not that in self-exaltation he 
doth so, but implying that virtue is an easy thing. As if he had said, “Tell me not, I am not able to imitate 
thee. Thou art a Teacher, and a great one.’ For the difference between me and you is not so great as 
between Christ and me: and yet I have imitated Him.” 


On the other hand, writing to the Ephesians, he interposes no mention of himself, but leads them all 
straight to the one point, “Be ye imitators of God,” is his word. (Ephes. v. 1.) But in this place, since his 
discourse was addressed to weak persons, he puts himself in by the way. 


And besides, too, he signifies that it is possible even thus to imitate Christ. For he who copies the perfect 
impression of the seal, copies the original model. 


Let us see then in what way he followed Christ: for this imitation needs not time and art, but a steady 
purpose alone. Thus if we go into the study of a painter, we shall not be able to copy the portrait, though 
we see it ten thousand times. But to copy him we are enabled by hearing alone. Will ye then that we bring 
the tablet before you and sketch out for you Paul’s manner of life? Well, let it be produced, that picture far 
brighter than all the images of Emperors: for its material is not boards glued together, nor canvass 
stretched out; but the material is the work of God: being as it is a soul and a body: a soul, the work of God, 
not of men; and a body again in like wise. 


Did you utter applause here? Nay, not here is the time for plaudits; but in what follows: for applauding, I 
say, and for imitating too: for so far we have but the material which is common to all without exception: 
inasmuch as soul differs not from soul in regard of its being a soul: but the purpose of heart shews the 
difference. For as one body differs not from another in so far as it is a body, but Paul’s body is like every 
one’s else, only dangers make one body more brilliant than another: just so is it in the case of the soul 
also. 


[6.] Suppose then our tablet to be the soul of Paul: this tablet was lately lying covered with soot, full of 
spider’s webs; (for nothing can be worse than blasphemy;) but when He came who transformeth all 
things, and saw that not through indolence or sluggishness were his lines so drawn but through 
inexperience and his not having the tints (ta anthe) of true piety: (for zeal indeed he had, but the colors 
were not there; for he had not “the zeal according to knowledge:”) He gives him the tint of the truth, that 
is, grace: and in a moment he exhibited the imperial image. For having got the colors and learnt what he 
was ignorant of, he waited no time, but forthwith appeared a most excellent artist. And first he shews the 
head of the king, preaching Christ; then also the remainder of the body; the body of a perfect Christian 
life. Now painters we know shut themselves up and execute all their works with great nicety and in quiet; 
not opening the doors to any one: but this man, setting forth his tablet in the view of the world, in the 
midst of universal opposition, clamor, disturbance, did under such circumstances work out this Royal 
Image, and was not hindered. And therefore he said, “We are made a spectacle unto the world;” in the 
midst of earth, and sea, and the heaven, and the whole habitable globe, and the world both material and 
intellectual, he was drawing that portrait of his. 


Would you like to see the other parts also thereof from the head downwards? Or will ye that from below 
we carry our description upwards? Contemplate then a statue of gold or rather of something more costly 
than gold, and such as might stand in heaven; not fixed with lead nor placed in one spot, but hurrying 
from Jerusalem even unto Ilyricum, (Rom. xv. 19.) and setting forth into Spain, and borne as it were on 


wings over every part of the world. For what could be more “beautiful” than these “feet” which visited the 
whole earth under the sun? This same “beauty” the prophet also from of old proclaimeth, saying, (Is. lii. 
7.) “How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of peace!” Hast thou seen how fair are the 
feet? Wilt thou see the bosom too? Come, let me shew thee this also, and thou shalt behold it far more 
splendid than these beautiful, yea even than the bosom itself of the ancient lawgiver. For Moses indeed 
carried tablets of stone: but this man within him had Christ Himself: it was the very image of the King 
which he bore. 


For this cause he was more awful than the Mercy Seat and the Cherubim. For no such voice went out from 
them as from hence; but from them it talked with men chiefly about things of sense, from the tongue of 
Paul on the other hand about the things above the heavens. Again, from the Mercy Seat it spake oracles to 
the Jews alone; but from hence to the whole world: and there it was by things without life; but here by a 
soul instinct with virtue. 


This Mercy Seat was brighter even than heaven, not shining forth with variety of stars nor with rays from 
the sun, but the very Sun of righteousness was there, and from hence He sent forth His rays. Again, from 
time to time in this our heaven, any cloud coursing over at times makes it gloomy; but that bosom never 
had any such storm sweeping across it. Or rather there did sweep over it many storms and oft: but the 
light they darkened not; rather in the midst of the temptation and dangers the light shone out. Wherefore 
also he himself when bound with his chain kept exclaiming, (2 Tim. ii. 9.) “The word of God is not bound.” 
Thus continually by means of that tongue was It sending forth its rays. And no fear, no danger made that 
bosom gloomy. Perhaps the bosom seems to outdo the feet; however, both they as feet are beautiful, and 
this as a bosom. 


Wilt thou see also the belly with its proper beauty? Hear what he saith about it, (ch. viii. 13.) “If meat 
make my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth: (Rom. xiv. 21.) It is good neither 
to eat flesh nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made 
weak: (ch. vi. 13.) Meats for the belly and the belly for meats.” What can be more beautiful in its kind than 
this belly thus instructed to be quiet, and taught all temperance, and knowing how both to hunger and be 
famished, and also to suffer thirst? For as a well-trained horse with a golden bridle, so also did this walk 
with measured paces, having vanquished the necessity of nature. For it was Christ walking in it. Now this 
being so temperate, it is quite plain that the whole body of vice besides was done away. 


Wouldst thou see the hands too? those which he now hath? Or wouldest thou rather behold first their 
former wickedness? (Acts viii. 3.) “Entering (this very man) into the houses, he haled,” of late, “men and 
women,” with the hands not of man, but of some fierce wild beast. But as soon as he had received the 
colors of the Truth and the spiritual experience, no longer were these the hands of a man, but spiritual; 
day by day being bound with chains. And they never struck any one, but they were stricken times without 
number. Once even a viper (Acts xxviii. 3, 5.) reverenced those hands: for they were the hands of a human 
being no longer; and therefore it did not even fasten on them. 


And wilt thou see also the back, resembling as it does the other members? Hear what he saith about this 
also. (2 Cor. xi. 24, 25.) “Five times I received of the Jews forty stripes save one; thrice was I beaten with 
rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have been in the deep.” 


[7.] But lest we too should fall into an interminable deep, and be carried away far and wide, going over 
each of his members severally; come let us quit the body and look at another sort of beauty, that, namely, 
which proceeds from his garments; to which even devils shewed reverence; and therefore both they made 
off, and diseases took flight. And wheresoever Paul happened to shew himself, they all retired and got out 
of the way, as if the champion of the whole world had appeared. And as they who have been often 
wounded in war, should they see but some part of the armor of him that wounded them feel a shuddering; 
much in the same way the devils also, at sight of “handkerchiefs” only were astonied. Where be now the 
rich, and they that have high thoughts about wealth? Where they who count over their own titles and their 
costly robes? With these things if they compare themselves, it will be clay in their sight and dirt, all they 
have of their own. And why speak I of garments and golden ornaments? Why, if one would grant me the 
whole world in possession, the mere nail of Paul I should esteem more powerful than all that dominion: his 
poverty than all luxury: his dishonor, than all glory: his nakedness than all riches: no security would I 
compare with the buffeting of that sacred head: no diadem, with the stones to which he was a mark. This 
crown let us long for, beloved: and if persecution be not now, let us mean while prepare ourselves. For 
neither was he of whom we speak glorious by persecutions alone: for he said also, (1 Cor. ix. 27. 
hupopiezo rec. text, hupopiazo) “I keep under my body;” now in this one may attain excellence without 
persecutions. And he exhorted not to (Rom. iii. 14.) “make provision for the flesh to fulfill the lusts 
thereof.” And again, (1 Tim. vi. 8.) “Having food and covering, let us be therewith content.” For to these 
purposes we have no need of persecutions. And the wealthy too he sought to moderate, saying, (Ibid. 9.) 
“They that desire to be rich fall into temptation.” 


If therefore we also thus exercise ourselves, when we enter into the contest we shall be crowned: and 
though there be no persecution before us, we shall receive for these things many rewards. But if we 
pamper the body and live the life of a swine, even in peace we shall often sin and bear shame. 


Seest thou not with whom we wrestle? With the incorporeal powers. How then, being ourselves flesh, are 
we to get the better of these? For if wrestling with men one have need to be temperate in diet, much more 
with evil spirits. But when together with fulness of flesh we are also bound down to wealth, whence are 
we to overcome our antagonists? For wealth is a chain, a grievous chain, to those who know not how to 
use it; a tyrant savage and inhuman, imposing all his commands by way of outrage on those who serve 
him. Howbeit, if we will, this bitter tyranny we shall depose from its throne, and make it yield to us, 
instead of commanding. How then shall this be? By distributing our wealth unto all. For so long as it 
stands against us, each single handed, like any robber in a wilderness it works all its bad ends: but when 
we bring it forth among others, it will master us no more, holden as it will be in chains, on all sides, by all 
men. 


[8.] And these things I say, not because riches are a sin: the sin is in not distributing them to the poor, and 
in the wrong use of them. For God made nothing evil but all things very good; so that riches too are good; 
i.e. if they do not master their owners; if the wants of our neighbors be done away by them. For neither is 
that light good which instead of dissipating darkness rather makes it intense: nor should I call that 
wealth, which instead of doing away poverty rather increases it. For the rich man seeks not to take from 
others but to help others: but he that seeks to receive from others is no longer rich, but is emphatically 
poor. So that it is not riches that are an evil, but the needy mind which turns wealth into poverty. These 
are more wretched than those who ask alms in the narrow streets, carrying a wallet and mutilated in 
body. I say, clothed in rags as they are, not so miserable as those in silks and shining garments. Those who 
strut in the market-place are more to be pitied than those who haunt the crossings of the streets, and 
enter into the courts, and cry from their cellars, and ask charity. For these for their part do utter praises 
to God, and speak words of mercy and a strict morality. And therefore we pity them, and stretch out the 
hand, and never find fault with them. But those who are rich to bad purpose; cruelty and inhumanity, 
ravening and satanical lust, are in the words they belch out. And therefore by all are they detested and 
laughed to scorn. Do but consider; which of the two among all men is reckoned disgraceful, to beg of the 
rich or the poor. Every one, I suppose, sees it at once:—of the poor. Now this, if you mark it, is what the 
rich do; for they durst not apply to those who are richer than themselves: whereas those who beg do so of 
the wealthy: for one beggar asks not alms of another, but of a rich man; but the rich man tears the poor in 
pieces. 


Again tell me, which is the more dignified, to receive from those who are willing and are obliged to you, or 
when men are unwilling, to compel and tease them? Clearly not to trouble those who are unwilling. But 
this also the rich do: for the poor receive from willing hands, and such as are obliged to them; but the rich 
from persons unwilling and repugnant, which is an indication of greater poverty. For if no one would like 
so much as to go to a meal, unless the inviter were to feel obliged to the guest, how can it be honorable to 
take one’s share of any property by compulsion? Do we not on this account get out of the way of dogs and 
fly from their baying, because by their much besetting they fairly force us off? This also our rich men do. 


“But, that fear should accompany the gift, is more dignified.” Nay, this is of all most disgraceful. For he 
who moves heaven and earth about his gains, who can be so laughed to scorn as he? For even unto dogs, 
not seldom, through fear, we throw whatever we had hold of. Which I ask again, is more disgraceful? that 
one clothed with rags should beg, or one who wears silk? Thus when a rich man pays court to old and 
poor persons, so as to get possession of their property, and this when there are children, what pardon can 
he deserve? 


Further: If you will, let us examine the very words; what the rich beggars say, and what the poor. What 
then saith the poor man? “That he who giveth alms will never have to give by measure (metriasei perhaps 
corrupt: conj. peinasei, “will never hunger); that he is giving of what is God’s: that God is loving unto men, 
and recompenses more abundantly; all which are words of high morality, and exhortation, and counsel. 
For he recommends thee to look unto the Lord, and he takes away thy fear of the poverty to come. And 
one may perceive much instruction in the words of those who ask alms: but of what kind are those of the 
rich? Why, of swine, and dogs, and wolves, and all other wild beasts. For some of them discourse 
perpetually on banquets, and dishes, and delicacies, and wine of all sorts, and ointments, and vestures, 
and all the rest of that extravagance. And others about the interest of money and loans. And making out 
accounts and increasing the mass of debts to an intolerable amount, as if it had begun in the time of 
men’s fathers or grandfathers, one they rob of his house, another of his field, and another of his slave, and 
of all that he has. Why should one speak of their wills, which are written in blood instead of ink? For 
either by surrounding them with some intolerable danger, or else bewitching them with some paltry 
promises, whomsoever they may see in possession of some small property, those they persuade to pass by 
all their relations, and that oftentimes when perishing through poverty, and instead of them to enter their 
own names. Is there any madness and ferocity of wild beasts of any sort which these things do not throw 
into the shade? 


[8.] Wherefore I beseech you, all such wealth as this let us flee, disgraceful as it is and in deaths 
abundant; and let us obtain that which is spiritual, and let us seek after the treasures in the heavens. For 
whoso possess these, they are the rich, they are the wealthy, both here and there enjoying things; even all 
things. Since whoso will be poor, according to the word of God, has all men’s houses opened to him. For 
unto him that for God’s sake has ceased to possess any thing, every one will contribute of his own. But 


whoso will hold a little with injustice, shutteth the doors of all against him. To the end, then, that we may 
attain both to the good things here and to those which are there, let us choose the wealth which cannot be 
removed, that immortal abundance: which may God grant us all to obtain, through the grace and loving- 
kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, &c. 


HOMILY XIV 


1 COR. IV. 17 


For this cause have I sent unto you Timothy, who is my beloved and faithful child in the Lord, who shall 
put you in remembrance of my ways which be in Christ Jesus. 


Consider here also, I entreat, the noble soul, the soul more glowing and keener than fire: how he was 
indeed especially desirous to be present himself with the Corinthians, thus distempered and broken into 
parties. For he knew well what a help to the disciples his presence was and what a mischief his absence. 
And the former he declared in the Epistle to the Philippians, saying, (Phil. ii. 12. kai[] om. in rec. text.) 
“Not as in my presence only, but also now much more in my absence, work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling.” The latter he signifies in this Epistle, saying, (ver. 18.) “Now some are puffed up, as 
though I were not coming to you; but I will come.” He was urgent, it seems, and desirous to be present 
himself. But as this was not possible for a time, he corrects them by the promise of his appearance; and 
not this only, but also by the sending of his disciple. “For this,” he saith, “I have sent unto you Timothy.” 
“For this cause:” how is that? “Because I care for you as for children, and as having begotten you.” And 
the message is accompanied with a recommendation of his person: “Who is my beloved and faithful child 
in the Lord.” Now this he said, both to shew his love of him, and to prepare them to look on him with 
respect. And not simply “faithful,” but, “in the Lord;” that is, in the things pertaining to the Lord. Now if in 
worldly things it is high praise for a man to be faithful, much more in things spiritual. 


If then he was his “beloved child,” consider how great was Paul’s love, in choosing to be separated from 
him for the Corinthian’s sake, And if “faithful” also, he will be unexceptionable in his ministering to their 
affairs. 


“Who shall put you in remembrance.” He said not, “shall teach,” lest they should take it ill, as being used 
to learn from himself. Wherefore also towards the end he saith, (1 Cor. xvi. 10, 11.) “For he worketh the 
work of the Lord, as I also do. Let no man therefore despise him.” For there was no envy among the 
Apostles, but they had an eye unto one thing, the edification of the Church. And if he that was employed 
was their inferior, they did as it were support (sunekrotoun) him with all earnestness. Wherefore neither 
was he contented with saying, “He shall put you in remembrance;” but purposing to cut out their envy 
more completely,—for Timothy was young,—with this view, I say, he adds, “my ways;” not “his,” but 
“mine;” that is, his methods, (tas oikonomias.) his dangers, his customs, his laws, his ordinances, his 
Apostolical Canons, and all the rest. For since he had said, “We are naked, and are buffered, and have no 
certain dwelling place: all these things,” saith he, “he will remind you of;” and also of the laws of Christ; 
for destroying all heresies. Then, carrying his argument higher, he adds, “which be in Christ;” ascribing 
all, as was his wont, unto the Lord, and on that ground establishing the credibility of what is to follow. 
Wherefore he subjoins, “Even as I teach every where in every church.” “Nothing new have I spoken unto 
you: of these my proceedings all the other Churches are cognizant as well as you.” Further: he calls them 
“ways in Christ,” to shew that they have in them nothing human, and that with the aid from that source he 
doth all things well. 


[2.] And having said these things and so soothed them, and being just about to enter on his charge against 
the unclean person, he again utters words full of anger; not that in himself he felt so but in order to 
correct them: and giving over the fornicator, he directs his discourse to the rest, as not deeming him 
worthy even of words from himself; just as we act in regard to our servants when they have given us great 
offence. 


Next, after that he had said, “I send Timothy, lest they should thereupon take things too easily, mark what 
he saith: 


Ver. 18. “Now some are puffed up, as though I were not coming unto you.” For there he glances both at 
them and at certain others, casting down their highmindedness: since the love of preeminence is in fault, 
when men abuse the absence of their teacher for their own self-will. For when he addresses himself unto 
the people, observe how he does it by way of appeal to their sense of shame; when unto the originators of 
the mischief, his manner is more vehement. Thus unto the former he saith, “We are the offscouring of all:” 
and soothing them he saith, “Not to shame you I write these things;” but to the latter, “Now as though I 
were not coming to you, some are puffed up;” shewing that their self-will argued a childish turn of mind. 
For so boys in the absence of their master wax more negligent. 


This then is one thing here indicated; and another is that his presence was sufficient for their correction. 
For as the presence of a lion makes all living creatures shrink away, so also does that of Paul the 
corrupters of the Church. 


Ver. 19. And therefore he goes on, “But I will come to you shortly, if the Lord will.” Now to say this only 
would seem to be mere threatening. But to promise himself and demand from them the requisite proof by 
actions also; this was a course for a truly high spirit. Accordingly he added this too, saying, 


“And I will know, not the word of them which are puffed up, but the power.” For not from any excellencies 
of their own but from their teacher’s absence, this self-will arose. Which again itself was a mark of a 
scornful mind towards him. And this is why, having said, “I have sent Timothy,” he did not at once add, “I 
will come;” but waited until he had brought his charge against them of being “puffed up:” after that he 
saith, “I will come.” Since, had he put it before the charge, it would rather have been an apology for 
himself as not having been deficient, instead of a threat; nor even so (houtos so the King’s ms. outos the 
rec. text.) would the statement have been convincing. But as it is, placing it after the accusation, he 
rendered himself such as they would both believe and fear. 


Mark also how solid and secure he makes his ground: for he saith not simply, “I will come:” but, “If the 
Lord will:” and he appoints no set time. For since he might perhaps be tardy in coming, by that 
uncertainty he would fain keep them anxiously engaged. And, lest they should hereupon fall back again, 
he added, “shortly,” 


[3.] “And I will know, not the word of them that are puffed up, but the power.” He said not, “I will know 
not the wisdom, nor the signs,” but what? “not the word:” by the term he employs at the same time 
depressing the one and exalting the other. And for a while he is setting himself against the generality of 
them who were countenancing the fornicator. For if he were speaking of him, he would not say, “the 
power;” but, “the works,” the corrupt works which he did. 


Now why seekest thou not after “the word?” “Not because I am wanting in word but because all our 
doings are in power.’“ As therefore in war success is not for those who talk much but those who effect 
much; so also in this case, not speakers, but doers have the victory. “Thou,” saith he, “art proud of this 
fine speaking. Well, if it were a contest and a time for orators, thou mightest reasonably be elated thereat: 
but if of Apostles preaching truth, and by signs confirming the same, why art thou puffed up for a thing 
superfluous and unreal, and to the present purpose utterly inefficient? For what could a display of words 
avail towards raising the dead, or expelling evil spirits, or working any other such deed of wonder? But 
these are what we want now, and by these our cause stands.” Whereupon also he adds, 


Ver. 20. “For the kingdom of God is not in word, but in power.” By signs, saith he, not by fine speaking, we 
have prevailed: and that our teaching is divine and really announces the Kingdom of Heaven we give the 
greater proof, namely, our signs which we work by the power of the Spirit. If those who are now puffed up 
desire to be some great ones; as soon as I am come, let them shew whether they have any such power. 
And let me not find them sheltering themselves behind a pomp of words: for that kind of art is nothing to 
us. 


[4.] Ver. 21. “What will ye? Shall I come unto you with a rod, or in love and a spirit of meekness?” 


There is much both of terror and of gentleness in this saying. For to say, “I will know,” was the language of 
one as yet withholding himself: but to say, “What will ye? Must I come unto you with a rod?” are the words 
of one thenceforth ascending the teacher’s seat, and from thence holding discourses with them and taking 
upon him all his authority. 


What means, “with a rod?” With punishment, with vengeance: that is, I will destroy; I will strike with 
blindness: the kind of thing which Peter did in the case of Sapphira, and himself in the case of Elymas the 
sorcerer. For henceforth he no longer speaks as bringing himself into a close comparison with the other 
teachers, but with authority. And in the second Epistle too he appears to say the same, when he writes, 
“Since ye seek a proof of Christ speaking in me.” 


“Shall I come with a rod, or in love?” What then? to come with a rod, was it not an instance of love? Of 
love it was surely . But because through his great love he shrinks back in punishing, therefore he so 
expresses himself. 


Further; when he spoke about punishment, he said not, “in a spirit of meekness,” but, [simply,] “with a 
rod:” and yet of that too the Spirit was author. For there is a spirit of meekness, and a spirit of severity. He 
doth not, however, choose so to call it, but from its milder aspect (apo ton chrestoteron.) And for a like 
reason also, God, although avenging Himself, has it often affirmed of Him that He is “gracious and long- 
suffering, and rich in mercy and pity:” but that He is apt to punish, once perhaps or twice, and sparingly, 
and that upon some urgent cause. 


[5.] Consider then the wisdom of Paul; holding the authority in his own hands, he leaves both his and that 
in the power of others, saying, “What will ye?” “The matter is at your disposal.” 


For we too have depending on us both sides of the alternative; both falling into hell, and obtaining the 
kingdom: since God hath so willed it. For, “behold,” saith he, “fire and water: whichever way thou wilt, 
thou mayest stretch forth thine hand” (Ecclus. xv. 16.) And, “If ye be willing, and will hearken unto me, ye 


shall eat the good of the land; (Is. i. 19,) but if ye be not willing, the sword shall devour you.” 


But perhaps one will say, “I am willing; (and no one is so void of understanding as not to be willing;) but to 
will is not sufficient for me.” Nay, but it is sufficient, if thou be duly willing, and do the deeds of one that is 
willing. But as it is, thou art not greatly willing. 


And let us try this in other things, if it seem good. For tell me, he that would marry a wife, is he content 
with wishing? By no means; but he looks out for women to advance his suit, and request friends to keep 
watch with him, and gets together money. Again, the merchant is not content with sitting at home and 
wishing, but he first hires a vessel, then selects sailors and rowers, then takes up money on interest, and 
is inquisitive about a market and the price of merchandise. Is it not then strange for men to shew 
themselves so much in earnest about earthly things, but that when they are to make a venture for heaven, 
they should be content with wishing only? rather I should say, not even in this do they shew themselves 
properly in earnest. For he that wills a thing as he ought, puts also his hand unto the means which lead to 
the object of his desire. Thus, when hunger compels thee to take nourishment, thou waitest not for the 
viands to come unto thee of their own accord, but omittest nothing to gather victuals together. So in 
thirst, and cold and all other such things, thou art industrious and duly prepared to take care of the body. 
Now do this in respect of God’s kingdom also, and surely thou shalt obtain it. 


For to this end God made thee a free agent, that thou mightest not afterwards accuse God, as though 
some necessity had bound thee: but thou, in regard of those very things wherein thou hast been honored, 
dost murmur. 


For in fact I have often heard people say, “But why did He then make my goodness depend on me?” Nay, 
but how was He to bring thee, slumbering and sleeping, and in love with all iniquity, and living delicately, 
and pampering thyself; how was He to bring thee up to heaven? If He had, thou wouldest not have 
abstained from vice. For if now, even in the face of threatening, thou dost not turn aside from thy 
wickedness; had he added no less than heaven as the end of thy race, when wouldest thou have ceased 
waxing more careless and worse by far? (cheiron pollo. pollon Bened.) 


Neither again wilt thou be able to allege, He hath shewed me indeed what things were good but gave no 
help, for abundant also is His promise to thee of aid. 


[6.] “But,” say you, “Virtue is burdensome and distasteful; while with vice great pleasure is blended; and 
the one is wide and broad, but the other strait and narrow.” 


Tell me then, are they respectively such throughout, or only from the beginning? For in fact what thou 
here sayest, thou sayest, not intending it, in behalf of virtue; so potent a thing is truth. For suppose there 
were two roads, the one leading to a furnace, and the other to a Paradise; and that the one unto the 
furnace were broad, the other unto Paradise, narrow; which road wouldest thou take in preference? For 
although you may now gainsay for contradiction’s sake, yet things which are plainly allowed on all hands, 
however shameless, you will not be able to gainsay. Now that that way is rather to be chosen which hath 
its beginning difficult but not its end, I will endeavor to teach you from what is quite obvious. And, if you 
please, let us first take in hand the arts. For these have their beginning full of toil, but the end gainful. 
“But,” say you, “no one applies himself to an art without some one to compel him; for,” you add, “so long 
as the boy is his own master, he will choose rather to take his ease at first, and in the end to endure the 
evil, how great soever, than to live hardly at the outset, and afterwards reap the fruit of those labors.” 
Well then, to make such a choice comes of a mind left to itself, (orphanikes dianoias) and of childish 
idleness: but the contrary choice, of sense and manliness. And so it is with us: were we not children in 
mind, we should not be like the child aforesaid, forsaken (orphano) as he is and thoughtless, but like him 
that hath a father. We must cast out then our own childish mind, and not find fault with the things 
themselves; and we must set a charioteer over our conscience, who will not allow us to indulge our 
appetite, but make us run and strive mightily. For what else but absurdity is it to inure our children with 
pains at first unto pursuits which have laborious beginnings, but their end good and pleasant; while we 
ourselves in spiritual things take just the contrary turn? 


And yet even in those earthly things it is not quite plain that the end will be good and pleasant: since 
before now untimely death, or poverty, or false accusation, or reverse of fortune, or other such things, of 
which there are many, have caused men after their long toil to be deprived of all its fruits. What is more, 
those who have such pursuits, though they succeed, it is no great gain which they will reap. For with the 
present life all those things are dissolved. But here, not for such fruitless and perishable things is our 
race, neither have we fears about the end; but greater and more secure is our hope after our departure 
hence. What pardon then can there be, what excuse for those who will not strip themselves for the evils to 
be endured for virtue’s sake? 


And do they yet ask, “Wherefore is the way narrow?” Why, thou dost not deem it right that any fornicator 
or lewd or drunken (kai ton methuonton inserted from the King’s ms.) person should enter into the courts 
of earthly kings; and claimest thou for men to be let into heaven itself with licentiousness, and luxury, and 
drunkenness, and covetousness, and all manner of iniquity? And how can these things be pardonable? 


[7.] “Nay,” you reply, “I say not that, but why has not virtue a “broad way?” In good truth if we be willing, 
its way is very easy. For whether is easier, tell me; to dig through a wall and take other men’s goods and 
so be cast into prison; or to be content with what you have and freed from all fear? I have not however 
said all. For whether is easier, tell me; to steal all men’s goods and revel in few of them for a short time, 
and then to be racked and scourged eternally; or having lived in righteous poverty for a short time, to live 
ever after in delights? (For let us not enquire as yet which is the more profitable, but for the present, 
which is the more easy.) Whether again is it pleasanter, to see a good dream and to be punished in reality; 
or after having had a disagreeable dream to be really in enjoyment? Of course the latter. Tell me then, In 
what sense dost thou call virtue harsh? I grant, it is harsh, tried by comparison with our carelessness. 
However, that it is really easy and smooth, hear what Christ saith, (St. Matt. xi. 30.) “My yoke is easy, and 
My burden is light.” But if thou perceivest not the lightness, plainly it is for want of courageous zeal; since 
where that is, even heavy things are light; and by the same rule where it is not, even light things are 
heavy. For tell me, what could be sweeter and more easily obtained than the banquet of manna? Yet the 
Jews were discontented, though enjoying such delightful fare. What more bitter than hunger and all the 
other hardships which Paul endured? Yet he leaped up, and rejoiced, and said, (Col. i. 24.) “Now I rejoice 
in my sufferings.” What then is the cause? The difference of the mind. If then you frame this as it ought to 
be, you will see the easiness of virtue. 


“What then,” say you, “does she only become such through the mind of those who pursue her?” She is 
such, not from their mind alone, but by nature as well. Which I thus prove: If the one had been throughout 
a thing painful, the other throughout of the contrary sort, then with some plausibility might some fallen 
persons have said that the latter was easier than the former. But if they have their beginnings, the one in 
hardship, the other in pleasure, but their respective ends again just opposite to these; and if those ends be 
both infinite, in the one the pleasure, in the other the burthen; tell me, which is the more easy to choose? 


“Why then do many not choose that which is easy?” Because some disbelieve; and others, who believe, 
have their judgment corrupt, and would prefer pleasure for a season to that which is everlasting. “Is not 
this then easy?” Not so: but this cometh of a sick soul. And as the reason why persons in a fever long after 
cool drink is not upon calculation that the momentary luxury is pleasanter than being burned up from 
beginning to end, but because they cannot restrain their inordinate desire; so also these. Since if one 
brought them to their punishment at the very moment of their pleasure, assuredly they never would have 
chosen it. Thus you see in what sense vice is not an easy thing. 


[8.] But if you will, let us try this same point over again by an example in the proper subject matter. Tell 
me, for instance, which is pleasanter and easier? (only let us not take again the desire of the many for our 
rule in the matter; since one ought to decide, not by the sick, but by the whole; just as you might show me 
ten thousand men in a fever, seeking things unwholesome upon choice to suffer for it afterwards; but I 
should not allow such choice;) which, I repeat, brings more ease, tell me; to desire much wealth, or to be 
above that desire? For I, for my part, think the latter. If thou disbelieve it, let the argument be brought to 
the facts themselves. 


Let us then suppose one man desiring much, another nothing. Which now is the better state, tell me, and 
which the more respectable? However, let that pass. For this is agreed upon, that the latter is a finer 
character than the former. And we are making no enquiry about this at present, but which lives the easier 
and pleasanter life? Well then: the lover of money will not enjoy even what he has: for that which he loves 
he cannot choose to spend; but would gladly even carve (katakopseie) himself out, and part with his flesh 
rather than with his gold. But he that despises wealth, gains this the while, that he enjoys what he has 
quietly and with great security, and that he values himself more than it. Which then is the pleasanter; to 
enjoy what one has with freedom, or to live under a master, namely wealth, and not dare to touch a single 
thing even of one’s own? Why, it seemeth to me to be much the same as if any two men, having wives and 
loving them exceedingly, were not upon the same terms with them; but the one were allowed the presence 
and intercourse of his wife, the other not even permitted to come near his. 


There is another thing which I wish to mention, indicating the pleasure of the one and the discomfort of 
the other. He that is greedy of gain will never be stayed in that desire, not only because it is impossible, 
for him to obtain all men’s goods, but also because whatever he may have compassed, he counts himself 
to have nothing. But the despiser of riches will deem it all superfluous, and will not have to punish his soul 
with endless desires. I say, punish; for nothing so completely answers the definition of punishment as 
desire deprived of gratification; a thing too which especially marks his perverse mind. Look at it in this 
way. He that lusts after riches and hath increased his store, he is the sort of person to feel as if he had 
nothing. I ask then, what more complicated than this disease? And the strange thing is not this only, but 
that although having, he thinks he has not the very things which are in his hold, and as though he had 
them not he bewails himself. If he even get all men’s goods, his pain is but greater. And should he gain an 
hundred talents, he is vexed that he hath not received a thousand: and if he received a thousand; he is 
stung to the quick that it is not ten thousand: and if he receive ten thousand, he utterly bemoans himself 
(katakoptetai) because it is not ten times as much. And the acquisition of more to him becomes so much 
more poverty; for the more he receives so much the more he desires. So then, the more he receives, the 
more he becomes poor: since whoso desires more, is more truly poor. When then he hath an hundred 
talents, is he not very poor? for he desires a thousand. When he hath got a thousand, then he becomes yet 


poorer. For it is no longer a thousand as before, but ten thousand that he professes himself to want. Now 
if you say that to wish and not to obtain is pleasure, you seem to me to be very ignorant of the nature of 
pleasure. 


[9.] To shew that this sort of thing is not pleasure but punishment, take another case, and so let us search 
it out. When we are thirsty, do we not therefore feel pleasure in drinking because we quench our thirst; 
and is it not therefore a pleasure to drink because it relieves us from a great torment, the desire, I mean, 
of drinking? Every one, I suppose, can tell. But were we always to remain in such a state of desire, we 
should be as badly off as the rich man in the parable of Lazarus for the matter of punishment; for his 
punishment was just this that vehemently desiring one little drop, he obtained it not. And this very thing 
all covetous persons seem to me continually to suffer, and to resemble him where he begs that he may 
obtain that drop, and obtains it not. For their soul is more on fire than his. 


Well indeed hath one said, that all lovers of money are in a sort of dropsy; for as they, bearing much water 
in their bodies, are the more burnt up: so also the covetous, bearing about with them great wealth, are 
greedy of more. The reason is that neither do the one keep the water in the parts of the body where it 
should be, nor the other their desire in the limits of becoming thought. 


Let us then flee this strange and craving (xenen kai kenen: a play on the sound of the words,) disease; let 
us flee the root of all evils; let us flee that which is present hell; for it is a hell, the desire of these things. 
Only just lay open the soul of each, of him who despises wealth and of him who does not so; and you will 
see that the one is like the distracted, choosing neither to hear nor see any thing: the other, like a harbor 
free from waves: and he is the friend of all, as the other is the enemy. For whether one take any thing of 
his, it gives him no annoyance; or if whether, on the contrary, one give him aught, it puffs him not up; but 
there is a certain freedom about him with entire security. The one is forced to flatter and feign before all; 
the other, to no man. 


If now to be fond of money is to be both poor and timid and a dissembler and a hypocrite and to be full of 
fears and great penal anguish and chastisement: while he that despises wealth has all the contrary 
enjoyments: is it not quite plain that virtue is the more pleasant? 


Now we might have gone through all the other evils also whereby it is shewn that there is no vice which 
hath pleasure in it, had we not spoken before so much at large. 


Wherefore knowing these things, let us choose virtue; to the end that we may both enjoy such pleasure as 
is here, and may attain unto the blessings which are to come, through the grace and loving-kindness, &c. 
&c. 


HOMILY XV 


1 COR. V. 1, 2 


It is actually reported that there is fornication among you, and such fornication as is not even named 
among the Gentiles, that one of you hath his father’s wife. And ye are puffed up, and did not rather 
mourn, that he that had done this deed might be taken away from among you. 


When he was discoursing about their divisions, he did not indeed at once address them vehemently, but 
more gently at first; and afterwards, he ended in accusation, saying thus, (c. 1. xi.) “For it hath been 
signified unto me concerning you, my brethren, by them which are of the household of Chloe, that there 
are contentions among you.” But in this place, not so; but he lays about him immediately and makes the 
reproach of the accusation as general as possible. For he said not, “Why did such an one commit 
fornication?” but, “It is reported that there is fornication among you;” that they might as persons 
altogether aloof from his charge take it easily; but might be filled with such anxiety as was natural when 
the whole body was wounded, and the Church had incurred reproach. “For no one,” saith he, “will state it 
thus, such an one hath committed fornication,’ but, in the Church of Corinthians that sin hath been 
committed.’” 


And he said not, “Fornication is perpetrated,” but, “Is reported,—such as is not even named among the 
Gentiles.” For so continually he makes the Gentiles a topic of reproach to the believers. Thus writing to 
the Thessalonians, he said, (1 Thess. iv. 4, 5, kai time om. ta loipa inserted.) “Let every one possess 
himself of his own vessel in sanctification, not in the passion of lust, even as the rest of the Gentiles.” And 
to the Colossians and Ephesians, (Ephes. iv. 17. cf. Col. iii. 6, 7.) “That you should no longer walk, as the 
other Gentiles walk.” Now if their committing the same sins was unpardonable, when they even outdid the 
Gentiles, what place can we find for them? tell me: “inasmuch as among the Gentiles,” so he speaks, “not 
only they dare no such thing, but they do not even give it a name. Do you see to what point he aggravated 
his charge? For when they are convicted of inventing such modes of uncleanness as the unbelievers, so far 
from venturing on them, do not even know of, the sin must be exceeding great, beyond all words. And the 
clause, “among you,” is spoken also emphatically; that is, “Among you, the faithful, who have been favored 
with so high mysteries, the partakers of secrets, the guests invited to heaven.” Dost thou mark with what 
indignant feeling his works overflow? with what anger against all? For had it not been for the great wrath 
of which he was full, had he not been setting himself against them all, he would have spoken thus: 
“Having heard that such and such a person hath committed fornication, I charge you to punish him.” But 
as it is he doth not so; he rather challenges all at once. And indeed, if they had written first, this is what 
he probably would have said. Since however so far from writing, they had even thrown the fault into the 
shade, on this account he orders his discourse more vehemently. 


[2.] “That one of you should have his father’s wife.” Wherefore said he not, “That he should abuse his 
father’s wife?” The extreme foulness of the deed caused him to shrink. He hurries by it accordingly, with a 
sort of scrupulousness as though it had been explicitly mentioned before. And hereby again he aggravates 
the charge, implying that such things are ventured on among them as even to speak plainly of was 
intolerable for Paul. Wherefore also, as he goes on, he uses the same mode of speech, saying, “Him who 
hath so done this thing:” and is again ashamed and blushes to speak out; which also we are wont to do in 
regard of matters extremely disgraceful. And he said not, “his step-mother,” but, “his father’s wife;” so as 
to strike much more severely. For when the mere terms are sufficient to convey the charge, he proceeds 
with them simply, adding nothing. 


And “tell me not,” saith he, “that the fornicator is but one: the charge hath become common to all.” 
Wherefore at once he added, “and ye are puffed up:” he said not, “with the sin;” for this would imply want 
of all reason: but with the doctrine you have heard from that person . This however he set not down 
himself, but left it undetermined, that he might inflict a heavier blow. 


And mark the good sense of Paul. Having first overthrown the wisdom from without, and signified that it 
is nothing by itself although no sin were associated with it; then and not till then he discourses about the 
sin also. For if by way of comparison with the fornicator who perhaps was some wise one, he had 
maintained the greatness of his own spiritual gift; he had done no great thing: but even when unattended 
with sin to take down the heathen wisdom and demonstrate it to be nothing, this was indicating its 
extreme worthlessness indeed. Wherefore first, as I said, having made the comparison, he afterwards 
mentions the man’s sin also. 


And with him indeed he condescends not to debate, and thereby signifies the exceeding greatness of his 
dishonor. But to the others he saith, “You ought to weep and wail, and cover your faces, but now ye do the 
contrary.” And this is the force of the next clause, “And ye are puffed up, and did not rather mourn.” 


“And why are we to weep?” some might say. Because the reproach hath made its way even unto the whole 
body of your Church. “And what good are we to get by our weeping?” “That such an one should be taken 
away from you.” Not even here doth he mention his name; rather, I should say, not any where; which in all 
monstrous things is our usual way. 


And he said not, “Ye have not rather cast him out,” but, as in the case of any disease or pestilence, “there 
is need of mourning,” saith he, “and of intense supplication, that he may be taken away.’ And you should 
have used prayer for this, and left nothing undone that he should be cut off.” 


Nor yet doth he accuse them for not having given him information, but for not having mourned so that the 
man should be taken away; implying that even without their Teacher this ought to have been done, 
because of the notoriety of the offence. 


[3.] Ver. 3. “For I verily being absent in body, but present in spirit.” 


Mark his energy. He suffers them not even to wait for his presence, nor to receive him first and then pass 
the sentence of binding: but as if on the point of expelling some contagion before that it have spread itself 
into the rest of the body, he hastens to restrain it. And therefore he subjoins the clause, “I have judged 
already, as though I were present.” These things moreover he said, not only to urge them unto the 
declaration of their sentence and to give them no opportunity of contriving something else, but also to 
frighten them, as one who knew what was to be done and determined there. For this is the meaning of 
being “present in spirit:” as Elisha was present with Gehazi, and said, “Went not my heart with thee? (2 
Kings v. 26.) Wonderful! How great is the power of the gift, in that it makes all to be together and as one; 
and qualifies them to know the things which are far off. “I have judged already as though I were present.” 


He permits them not to have any other device. “Now I have uttered my decision as if I were present: let 
there be no delays and puttings off: for nothing else must be done.” 


Then lest he should be thought too authoritative and his speech sound rather self-willed, mark how he 
makes them also partners in the sentence. For having said, “I have judged,” he adds, “concerning him that 
hath so wrought this thing, in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, ye being gathered together, and my 
spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such an one unto Satan. 


nou 


Now what means, “In the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ?” “According to God; 
human prejudice.” 


not possessed with any 


Some, however, read thus, “Him that hath so wrought this thing in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
and putting a stop there or a break, then subjoin what follows, saying, “When you are gathered together 
and my spirit to deliver such an one unto Satan:” and they assert that the sense of this reading is as 
follows, “Him that hath done this thing in the Name of Christ,” saith St. Paul, “deliver ye unto Satan;” that 
is, “him that hath done insult unto the Name of Christ, him that, after he had become a believer and was 
called after that appellation, hath dared to do such things, deliver ye unto Satan.” But to me the former 
exposition (ekdosis. It seems to mean “enunciation.”) appears the truer. 


What then is this? “When ye are gathered together in the Name of the Lord.” That is; His Name, in whose 
behalf ye have met, collecting you together. 


“And my spirit.” Again he sets himself at their head in order that when they should pass sentence, they 
might no otherwise cut off the offender than as if he were present; and that no one might dare to judge 
him pardonable, knowing that Paul would be aware of the proceedings. 


[4.] Then making it yet more awful, he saith, “with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ;” that is, either that 
Christ is able to give you such grace as that you should have power to deliver him to the devil; or that He 
is Himself together with you passing that sentence against him. 


And he said not, “Give up” such an one to Satan, but “deliver;” opening unto him the doors of repentance, 
and delivering up such an one as it were to a schoolmaster. And again it is, “such an one:” he no where 
can endure to make mention of his name. 


“For the destruction of the flesh.” As was done in the case of the blessed Job, but not upon the same 
ground. For in that case it was for brighter crowns, but here for loosing of sins; that he might scourge him 
with a grievous sore or some other disease. True it is that elsewhere he saith, “Of the Lord are we judged, 
(1 Cor. xi. 32.) when we suffer these things.” But here, desirous of making them feel it more severely, he 
“delivereth up unto Satan.” And so this too which God had determined ensued, that the man’s flesh was 
chastised. For because inordinate eating and carnal luxuriousness are the parents of desires, it is the flesh 
which he chastises. 


“That the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus;” that is the soul. Not as though this were saved 
alone, but because it was a settled point that if that were saved, without all controversy the body too 
would partake in its salvation. For as it became mortal because of the soul’s sinning: so if this do 
righteousness, that also on the other hand shall enjoy great glory. 


But some maintain, that “the Spirit” is the Gracious Gift which is extinguished when we sin. “In order 
then that this may not happen,” saith he, “let him be punished; that thereby becoming better, he may 
draw down to himself God’s grace, and be found having it safe in that day.” So that all comes as from one 
exercising a nurse’s or a physician’s office, not merely scourging nor punishing rashly and at random. For 


the gain is greater than the punishment: one being but for a season, the other everlasting. 


And he said not simply, “That the spirit may be saved,” but “in that day.” Well and seasonably doth he 
remind them of that day in order that both they might more readily apply themselves to the cure, and that 
the person censured might the rather receive his words, not as it were of anger, but as the forethought of 
an anxious father. For this cause also he said, “unto the destruction of the flesh:” proceeding to lay down 
regulations for the devil and not suffering him to go a step too far. As in the instance of Job, God said, (Job 
ii. 6.) “But touch not his life.” 


[5.] Then, having ended his sentence, and spoken it in brief without dwelling on it, he brings in again a 
rebuke, directing himself against them; 


Ver. 6. “Your glorying is not good:” signifying that it was they up to the present time who had hindered 
him from repenting, by taking pride in him. Next he shews that he is taking this step in order to spare not 
that person only, but also those to whom he writes. To which effect he adds, 


“Know ye not, that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump?” “For,” saith he, “though the offence be his, 
yet if neglected it hath power to waste the rest of the body of the Church also. For when the first 
transgressor escapes punishment, speedily will others also commit the same faults.” 


In these words he indicates moreover that their struggle and their danger is for the whole Church, not for 
any one person. For which purpose he needeth also the similitude of the leaven. For “as that,” saith he, 
“though it be but little, transforms unto its own nature the whole lump; so also this man, if he be let go 
unpunished and this sin turn out unavenged, will corrupt likewise all the rest.” 


Ver. 7. “Purge out the old leaven,” that is, this evil one. Not that he speaketh concerning this one only; 
rather he glances at others with him. For, “the old leaven” is not fornication only, but also sin of every 
kind. And he said not, “purge,” but “purge out;” “cleanse with accuracy so that there be not so much as a 
remnant nor a shadow of that sort.” In saying then, “purge out,” he signifies that there was still iniquity 
among them. But in saying, “that ye may be a new lump, even as ye are unleavened,” he affirms and 
declares that not over very many was the wickedness prevailing. But though he saith, “as ye are 
unleavened,” he means it not as a fact that all were clean, but as to what sort of people you ought to be. 


[6.] “For our Passover also hath been sacrificed for us, even Christ; wherefore let us keep the feast: not 
with old leaven, nor with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth.” So also Christ called His doctrine Leaven. And further he himself dwells upon the metaphor, 
reminding them of an ancient history, and of the Passover and unleavened bread, and of their blessings 
both then and now, and their punishments and their plagues. 


It is festival, therefore, the whole time in which we live. For though he said, “Let us keep the feast,” not 
with a view to the presence of the Passover or of Pentecost did he say it; but as pointing out that the 
whole of time is a festival unto Christians, because of the excellency of the good things which have been 
given. For what hath not come to pass that is good? The Son of God was made man for thee; He freed thee 
from death; and called thee to a kingdom. Thou therefore who hast obtained and art still obtaining such 
things, how can it be less than thy duty to “keep the feast” all thy life? Let no one then be downcast about 
poverty, and disease, and craft of enemies. For it is a festival, even the whole of our time. Wherefore saith 
Paul, (Philip. iv. 4.) “Rejoice in the Lord always; again I say, Rejoice.” Upon the festival days no one puts 
on filthy garments. Neither then let us do so. For a marriage hath been made, a spiritual marriage. For, 
“the kingdom of Heaven,” saith He, “is likened unto a certain king which would make (St. Matt. xxii. 1. 
ethelese poiesai, rec. text epoiese.) a marriage feast for his son.” Now where it is a king making a 
marriage, and a marriage for his son, what can be greater than this feast? Let no one then enter in clad in 
rags. Not about garments is our discourse but about unclean actions. For if where all wore bright apparel 
one alone, being found at the marriage in filthy garments, was cast out with dishonor, consider how great 
strictness and purity the entrance into that marriage feast requires. 


[7.] However, not on this account only does he remind them of the “unleavened bread,” but also to point 
out the affinity of the Old Testament with the New; and to point out also that it was impossible, after the 
“unleavened bread,” again to enter into Egypt; but if any one chose to return, he would suffer the same 
things as did they. For those things were a shadow of these; however obstinate the Jew may be. Wherefore 
shouldest thou enquire of him, he will speak, no great thing, rather it is great which he will speak of, but 
nothing like what we speak of: because he knows not the truth. For he for his part will say, “the Egyptians 
who detained us were so changed by the Almighty that they themselves urged and drave us out, who 
before held us forcibly; they did not suffer us so much as to leaven our dough.” But if a man asketh me, he 
shall hear not of Egypt nor of Pharaoh; but of our deliverance from the deceit of demons and the darkness 
of the devil: not of Moses but of the Son of God; not of a Red Sea but of a Baptism overflowing with ten 
thousand blessings, where the “old man” is drowned. 


Again, shouldest thou ask the Jew why he expels all leaven from all his borders; here he will even be silent 
and will not so much as state any reason. And this is because, although some indeed of the circumstances 
were both types of things to come, and also due to things then happening; yet others were not so, that the 


Jews might not deal deceitfully; that they might not abide in the shadow. For tell me, what is the meaning 
of the Lamb’s being a “Male,” and “Unblemished,” and a “year old,” and of, “a bone shall not be broken?” 
and what means the command to call the neighbors also, (Exod. xii. 4.) and that it should be eaten 
“standing” and “in the evening;” or the fortifying the house with blood? He will have nothing else to say 
but over and over all about Egypt. But I can tell you the meaning both of the Blood, and of the Evening, 
and the Eating all together, and of the rule that all should be standing. 


[8.] But first let us explain why the leaven is cast out of all their borders. What then is the hidden 
meaning? The believer must be freed from all iniquity. For as among them he perishes with whomsoever is 
found old leaven, so also with us wheresoever is found iniquity: since of course the punishment being so 
great in that which is a shadow, in our case it cannot choose but be much greater. For if they so carefully 
clear their houses of leaven , and pry into mouse-holes; much more ought we to search through the soul 
so as to cast out every unclean thought. 


This however was done by them of late ; but now no longer. For every where there is leaven, where a Jew 
is found. For it is in the midst of cities that the feast of unleavened bread is kept: a thing which is now 
rather a game at play than a law. For since the Truth is come, the Types have no longer any place. 


So that by means of this example also he mightily drives the fornicator out of the Church. For, saith he, so 
far from his presence profiting, he even doth harm, injuring the common estate of the body. For one 
knows not whence is the evil savor while the corrupt part is concealed, and so one imputes it to the whole. 
Wherefore he urges upon them strongly to “purge out the leaven, that ye may be,” saith he, “a new lump, 
even as ye are unleavened.” 


“For our Passover hath been sacrificed for us even Christ.” He said not, hath died, but more in point to the 
subject in hand, “hath been sacrificed.” Seek not then unleavened bread of this kind, since neither hast 
thou a lamb of the same kind. Seek not leaven of this description, seeing that thine unleavened bread is 
not such as this. 


[9.] Thus, in the case of material leaven, the unleavened might become leavened, but never the reverse; 
whereas here there is a chance of the direct contrary occuring. This however he has not plainly declared: 
and observe his good sense. In the former Epistle he gives the fornicator no hope of return, but orders 
that his whole life should be spent in repentance, lest he should make him less energetic through the 
promise. For he said not, “Deliver him up to Satan,” that having repented he might be commended again 
unto the Church. But what saith he? “That he may be saved in the last day.” For he conducts him on unto 
that time in order to make him full of anxiety. And what favors he intended him after the repentance, he 
reveals not, imitating his own Master. For as God saith, (Jonah iii. 4. Ixx: rec. text, “forty days.”) “Yet three 
days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown,” and added not, “but if she repent she shall be saved:” so also he 
did not say here, “But if he repent worthily, we will confirm our love towards him.’” (2 Cor. ii. 8.). But he 
waits for him to do the work that so he may then receive the favor. For if he had said this at the beginning 
he might have set him free from the fear. Wherefore he not only does not so, but by the instance of leaven 
allows him not even a hope of return, but reserves him unto that day: “Purge out (so he says) the old 
leaven;” and, “let us not keep the feast with old leaven.” But as soon as he had repented, he brought him 
in again with all earnestness. 


[10.] But why does he call it “old?” Either because our former life was of this sort, or because that which 
is old is “ready to vanish away,” (Heb. viii. 13.) and is unsavory and foul; which is the nature of sin. For He 
neither simply finds fault with the old, nor simply praises the new, but with reference to the subject 
matter. And thus elsewhere He saith, (Ecclus. ix. 15.) “New wine is as a new friend: but if it become old, 
then with pleasure shalt thou drink it:” in the case of friendship bestowing his praise rather upon the old 
than the new. And again, “The Ancient of days sat,” (Dan. vii. 9.) here again, taking the term “ancient” as 
among those laudatory expressions which confer highest glory. Elsewhere the Scripture takes the term 
“old” in the sense of blame; for seeing that the things are of various aspect as being composed of many 
parts, it uses the same words both in a good and an evil import, not according to the same shade of 
meaning. Of which you may see an instance in the blame cast elsewhere on the old: (Ps. xvii. 46. ap. LXX.) 
“They waxed old, and they halted from their paths.” And again, (Ps. vi. 7. ap. LXX.) “I have become old in 
the midst of all mine enemies.” And again, (Dan. xiii. 52. Hist. Susan.) “O thou that art become old in evil 
days.” So also the “Leaven” is often taken for the kingdom of Heaven, although here found fault with. But 
in that place it is used with one aspect, and in this with another. 


[11.] But I have a strong conviction that the saying about the leaven refers also to the priests who suffer a 
vast deal of the old leaven to be within, not purging out from their borders, that is, out of the Church, the 
covetous, the extortioners, and whatsoever would exclude from the kingdom of Heaven. For surely 
covetousness is an “old leaven;” and whenever it lights and into whatsoever house it enters, makes it 
unclean: and though you may gain but little by your injustice, it leavens the whole of your substance. 
Wherefore not seldom the dishonest gain being little, hath cast out the stock honestly laid up however 
abundant. For nothing is more rotten than covetousness. You may fasten up that man’s closet with key, 
and door, and bolt: you do all in vain, whilst you shut up within covetousness, the worst of robbers, and 
able to carry off all. 


“But what,” say you, “if there are many covetous who do not experience this?” In the first place, they will 
experience it, though their experience come not immediately. And should they now escape, then do thou 
fear it the more: for they are reserved for greater punishment. Add to this, that in the event of themselves 
escaping, yet those who inherit their wealth will have the same to endure. “But how can this be just,” you 
will say? It is quite just. For he that has succeeded to an inheritance; full of injustice, though he have 
committed no rapine himself, detains nevertheless the property of others; and is perfectly aware of this; 
and it is fair he should suffer for it. For if this or that person had robbed and you received a thing, and 
then the owner came and demanded it back; would it avail you in defence to say that you had not seized 
it? By no means. For what would be your plea when accused! tell me. That it was another who seized it? 
Well: but you are keeping possession. That it was he who robbed? But you are enjoying it. Why these rules 
even the laws of the heathen recognise, which acquitting those who have seized and stolen, bid you 
demand satisfaction from those persons in whose possession you happen to find your things all laid up. 


If then you know who are the injured, restore and do what Zacchaeus did, with much increase. But if you 
know not, I offer you another way yet; I do not preclude you from the remedy. Distribute all these things 
to the poor: and thus you will mitigate the evil. 


But if some have transmitted these things even to children and descendants, still in retribution they have 
suffered other disasters. 


[12.] And why speak I of things in this present life? In that day at any rate will none of these things be 
said, when both appear naked, both the spoiled and the spoilers. Or rather not alike naked. Of riches 
indeed both will be equally stripped; but the one will be full of the charges to which they gave occasion. 
What then shall we do on that day, when before the dread tribunal he that hath been evil entreated and 
lost his all is brought forward into the midst, and you have no one to speak a word for you? What will you 
say to the Judge? Now indeed you may be able even to corrupt the judgment, being but of men; but in that 
court and at that time, it will be no longer so: no, nor yet now will you be able. For even at this moment 
that tribunal is present: since God both seeth our doings and is near unto the injured, though not invoked: 
it being certain that whoever suffers wrong, however in himself unworthy to obtain any redress, yet 
nevertheless seeing that what is done pleases not God, he hath most assuredly one to avenge him. 


“How then,” you will say, “is such an one well off, who is wicked?” Nay, it will not be so unto the end. Hear 
what saith the Prophet; (Ps. xxxvii. 1, 2.) “Fret not thyself because of the evil doers, because as grass they 
shall quickly wither away.” For where, tell me, where is he who wrought rapine, after his departure 
hence? Where are his bright hopes! Where his august name? Are they not all passed and gone? Is it nota 
dream and a shadow, all that was his? And this you must expect in the case of every such person, both in 
his own person while living, and in that of him who shall come after him. But not such is the state of the 
saints, nor will it be possible for you to say the same things in their case also, that it is shadow and a 
dream and a tale, what belongs to them. 


[13.] And if you please, he who spake these things, the tent-maker, the Cilician, the man whose very 
parentage is unknown, let him be the example we produce. You will say, “How is it possible to become 
such as he was?” Do you then thoroughly desire it? Are you thoroughly anxious to become such? “Yes,” 
you will say. Well then, go the same way as he went and they that were with him. Now what way went he? 
One saith, (2 Cor. xi. 27.) “In hunger, and thirst, and nakedness.” Another, (Acts iii. 6.) “Silver and gold I 
have none.” Thus they “had nothing and yet possessed all things.” (2 Cor. vi. 10.) What can be nobler than 
this saying? what more blessed or more abundant in riches? Others indeed pride themselves on the 
contrary things, saying, “I have this or that number of talents of gold, and acres of land without end, and 
houses, and slaves;” but this man on his being naked of all things; and he shrinks not from poverty, (which 
is the feeling of the unwise,) nor hides his face, but he even wears it as an ornament. 


Where now be the rich men, they who count up their interest simple and compound, they who take from 
all men and are never satisfied? Have ye heard the voice of Peter, that voice which sets forth poverty as 
the mother of wealth? That voice which has nothing, yet is wealthier than those who wear diadems? For 
this is that voice, which having nothing, raised the dead, and set upright the lame, and drove away devils, 
and bestowed such gracious gifts, as those who are clad in the purple robe and lead the mighty and 
terrible legions never were able to bestow. This is the voice of those who are now removed into heaven, of 
those who have attained unto that height. 


[14.] Thus it is possible that he who hath nothing may possess all men’s goods. Thus may he who 
possesses nothing acquire the goods of all: whereas, were we to get all men’s goods, we are bereft of all. 
Perhaps this saying seems to be a paradox; but it is not. “But,” you will say, “how does he who hath 
nothing possess all men’s goods? Doth he not have much more who hath what belongs to all?” By no 
means: but the contrary. For he who hath nothing commands all, even as they did. And throughout the 
world all houses were open to them, and they who offered them took their coming as a favor, and they 
came to them as to friends and kindred. For so they came to the woman who was a seller of purple, (Acts 
xvi. 14.) and she like a servant set before them what she had. And to the keeper of the prison; and he 
opened to them all his house. And to innumerable others. Thus they had all things and had nothing: for 
(Acts iv. 32.) “they said that none of the things which they possessed was their own;” therefore all things 
were theirs. For he that considers all things to be common, will not only use his own, but also the things of 


others as if they belonged to him. But he that parts things off and sets himself as master over his own 
only, will not be master even of these. And this is plain from an example. He who possesses nothing at all, 
neither house, nor table, nor garment to spare, but for God’s sake is bereft of all, uses the things which 
are in common as his own; and he shall receive from all whatsoever he may desire, and thus he that hath 
nothing possesses the things of all. But he that hath some things, will not be master even of these. For 
first, no one will give to him that hath possessions; and, secondly, his property shall belong to robbers and 
thieves and informers and changing events and be any body’s rather than his. Paul, for instance, went up 
and down throughout all the world, carrying nothing with him, though he went neither unto friends nor 
kindred. Nay, at first he was a common enemy to all: but nevertheless he had all men’s goods after he had 
made good his entrance. But Ananias and Sapphira, hastening to gain a little more than their own, lost all 
together with life itself. Withdraw then from thine own, that thou mayest use others’ goods as thine own. 


[15.] But I must stop: I know not how I have been carried into such a transport in speaking such words as 
these unto men who think it a great thing to impart but ever so little of their own. Wherefore let these my 
words have been spoken to the perfect. But to the more imperfect, this is what we may say, Give of what 
you have unto the needy. Increase your substance. For, saith He, (Prov. xix. 17.) “He that giveth unto the 
poor, lendeth unto God.” But if you are in a hurry and wait not for the time of recompense, think of those 
who lend money to men: for not even these desire to get their interest immediately; but they are anxious 
that the principal should remain a good long while in the hands of the borrower, provided only the 
repayment be secure and they have no mistrust of the borrower. Let this be done then in the present case 
also. Leave them with God that He may pay thee thy wages manifold. Seek not to have the whole here; for 
if you recover it all here, how will you receive it back there? And it is on this account that God stores them 
up there, inasmuch as this present life is full of decay. But He gives even here also; for, “Seek ye,” saith 
He, “the kingdom of heaven, and all these things shall be added unto you.” (St. Matt. vi. 33.) Well then, let 
us look towards the kingdom, and not be in a hurry for the repayment of the whole, lest we diminish our 
recompense. But let us wait for the fit season. For the interest in these cases is not of that kind, but is 
such as is meet to be given to God. This then having collected together in great abundance, so let us 
depart hence, that we may obtain both the present and the future blessings; through the grace and loving- 
kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom unto the Father and the Holy Spirit be glory, power, honor, 
now, henceforth, and for evermore. Amen. 


HOMILY XVI 


1 COR. V. 9-11 


I wrote unto you in my epistle to have no company with fornicators: yet not altogether with the fornicators 
of this world, or with the covetous and extortioners, or with idolaters, for then must ye needs go out of the 
world: but now I write unto you not to keep company, if any man that is named a brother be a fornicator, 
or covetous, or an idolater, or a drunkard, or a reviler, or an extortioner; with such an one no not to eat. 


For since he had said, “Ye have not rather mourned, that such an one should be taken away;” and, “Purge 
out the old leaven;” and it was likely that they would surmise it to be their duty to avoid all fornicators: for 
if he that has sinned imparts some of his own mischief to those who have not sinned, much more is it meet 
to keep one’s self away from those without: (for if one ought not to spare a friend on account of such 
mischief arising from him, much less any others;) and under this impression, it was probable that they 
would separate themselves from the fornicators among the Greeks also, and the matter thus turning out 
impossible, they would have taken it more to heart: he used this mode of correction, saying, “I wrote unto 
you to have no company with fornicators, yet not altogether with the fornicators of this world:” using the 
word “altogether,” as if it were an acknowledged thing. For that they might not think that he charged not 
this upon them as being rather imperfect, and should attempt to do it under the erroneous impression 
that they were perfect, he shews that this were even impossible to be done, though they wished it ever so 
much. For it would be necessary to seek another world. Wherefore he added, “For ye must needs then go 
out of the world.” Seest thou that he is no hard master, and that in his legislation he constantly regards 
not only what may be done, but also what may be easily done. For how is it possible, says he, for a man 
having care of a house and children, and engaged in the affairs of the city, or who is an artisan or a 
soldier, (the greater part of mankind being Greeks,) to avoid the unclean who are to be found every 
where? For by “the fornicators of the world,” he means those who are among the Greeks. “But now I write 
unto you, If any brother” be of this kind, “with such an one no not to eat.” Here also he glances at others 
who were living in wickedness. 


But how can one “that is a brother” be an idolater? As was the case once in regard to the Samaritans who 
chose piety but by halves. And besides he is laying down his ground beforehand for the discourse 
concerning things offered in sacrifice to idols, which after this he intends to handle. 


“Or covetous.” For with these also he enters into conflict. Wherefore he said also, “Why not rather take 
wrong? Why not rather be defrauded? Nay, ye yourselves do wrong and defraud.” 


“Or a drunkard.” For this also he lays to their charge further on; as when he says, “One is hungry and 
another is drunken:” and, “meats for the belly and the belly for meats.” 


“Or a reviler, or an extortioner:” for these too he had rebuked before. 


[2.] Next he adds also the reason why he forbids them not to mix with heathens of that character, implying 
that it is not only impossible, but also superfluous. 


Ver. 12, “For what have I to do with judging them that are without?” Calling the Christians and the 
Greeks, “those within” and “those without,” as also he says elsewhere, (1 Tim. iii. 7.) “He must also have a 
good report of them that are without.” And in the Epistle to the Thessalonians he speaks the same 
language, saying, (2 Thess. iii. 14.) “Have no intercourse with him to the end that he may be put to 
shame.” And, “Count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother.” Here, however, he does not 
add the reason. Why? Because in the other case he wished to soothe them, but in this, not so. For the fault 
in this case and in that was not the same, but in the Thessalonians it was less. For there he is reproving 
indolence; but here fornication and other most grievous sins. And if any one wished to go over to the 
Greeks, he hinders not him from eating with such persons; this too for the same reason. So also do we act; 
for our children and our brethren we leave nothing undone, but of strangers we do not make much 
account. How then? Did not Paul care for them that were without as well? Yes, he cared for them; but it 
was not till after they received the Gospel and he had made them subject to the doctrine of Christ, that he 
laid down laws for them. But so long as they despised, it was superfluous to speak the precepts of Christ 
to those who knew not Christ Himself. 


“Do not ye judge them that are within, whereas them that are without, God judgeth?” For since he had 
said, “What have I to do with judging those without;” lest any one should think that these were left 
unpunished, there is another tribunal which he sets over them, and that a fearful one. And this he said, 
both to terrify those, and to console these; intimating also that this punishment which is for a season 
snatches them away from that which is undying and perpetual: which also he has plainly declared 
elsewhere, saying, (1 Cor. xi. 32.) “But now being judged, we are chastened, that we should not be 
condemned with the world.” 


[3.] “Put away from among yourselves the wicked person.” He used an expression found in the Old 
Testament, (Deut. xvii. 7.) partly hinting that they too will be very great gainers, in being freed as it were 
from some grievous plague; and partly to shew that this kind of thing is no innovation, but even from the 
beginning it seemed good to the legislator that such as these should be cut off. But in that instance it was 
done with more severity, in this with more gentleness. On which account one might reasonably question, 
why in that case he conceded that the sinner should be severely punished and stoned, but in the present 
instance not so; rather he leads him to repentance. Why then were the lines drawn in the former instance 
one way and in the latter another? For these two causes: one, because these were led into a greater trial 
and needed greater long-suffering; the other and truer one, because these by their impunity were more 
easily to be corrected, coming as they might to repentance; but the others were likely to go on to greater 
wickedness. For if when they saw the first undergoing punishment they persisted in the same things, had 
none at all been punished, much more would this have been their feeling. For which reason in that 
dispensation death is immediately inflicted upon the adulterer and the manslayer; but in this, if through 
repentance they are absolved, they have escaped the punishment. However, both here one may see some 
instances of heavier punishment, and in the Old Testament some less severe, in order that it may be 
signified in every way that the covenants are akin to each other, and of one and the same lawgiver: and 
you may see the punishment following immediately both in that covenant and in this, and in both often 
after a long interval. Nay, and oftentimes not even after a long interval, repentance alone being taken as 
satisfaction by the Almighty. Thus in the Old Testament, David, who had committed adultery and murder, 
was saved by means of repentance; and in the New, Ananias, who withdrew but a small portion of the 
price of the land, perished together with his wife. Now if these instances are more frequent in the Old 
Testament, and those of the contrary kind in the New, the difference of the persons produces the 
difference in the treatment adopted in such matters. 


[4.] C. vi. ver. 1. “Dare any one of you, having a matter against his brother, (ton adelphon, rec. text thon 
heteron.) go to law before the unrighteous, and not before the saints?” 


Here also he again makes his complaint upon acknowledged grounds; for in that other place he says, “It is 
actually reported that there is fornication among you.” And in this place, “Dare any one of you?” From the 
very first outset giving signs of his anger, and implying that the thing spoken of comes of a daring and 
lawless spirit. 


Now wherefore did he bring in by the way that discourse about covetousness and about the duty of not 
going to law without the Church? In fulfilment of his own rule. For it is a custom with him to set to right 
things as they fall in his way; just as when speaking about the tables which they used in common, he 
launched out into the discourse about the mysteries. So here, you see, since he had made mention of 
covetous brethren, burning with anxiety to correct those in sin, he brooks not exactly to observe order; 
but he again corrects the sin which had been introduced out of the regular course, and so returns to the 
former subject. 


Let us hear then what he also says about this. “Dare any of you, having a matter, go to law before the 
unrighteous, and not before the saints?” For a while, he employs those personal terms to expose, 


discredit, and blame their proceedings: nor does he quite from the beginning subvert the custom of 
seeking judgment before the believers: but when he had stricken them down by many words, then he even 
takes away entirely all going to law. “For in the first place,” says he, “if one must go to law it were wrong 
to do so before the unrighteous. But you ought not to go to law at all.” This however he adds afterwards. 
For the present he thoroughly sifts the former subject, namely, that they should not submit matters to 
external arbitration. “For,” says he, “how can it be otherwise than absurd that one who is at variance 
(mikropsuchouta) with his friend should take his enemy to be a reconciler between them? And how can 
you avoid feeling shame and blushing when a Greek sits to judge a Christian? And if about private matters 
it is not right to go to law before Greeks, how shall we submit to their decisions about other things of 
greater importance?” 


Observe, moreover, how he speaks. He says not, “Before the unbelievers,” but, “Before the unrighteous;” 
using the expression of which he had most particular need for the matter before him, in order to deter and 
keep them away. For see that his discourse was about going to law, and those who are engaged in suits 
seek for nothing so much as that the judges should feel great interest about what is just; he takes this as a 
ground of dissuasion, all but saying, “Where are you going? What are you doing, O man, bringing on 
yourself the contrary to what you wish, and in order to obtain justice committing yourself to unjust men?” 
And because it would have been intolerable to be told at once not to go to law, he did not immediately add 
this, but only changed the judges, bringing the party engaged in the trial from without into the Church. 


[5.] Then, since it seemed easily open to contempt, I mean our being judged by those who were within, 
and especially at that time, (for they were not perhaps competent to comprehend a point, nor were they 
such as the heathen judges, well skilled in laws and rhetoric, inasmuch as the greater part of them were 
uneducated men,) mark how he makes them worthy of credit, first calling them “Saints.” 


But seeing that this bore witness to purity of life, and not to accuracy in hearing a case, observe how he 
orderly handles this part also, saying thus, “Do ye not know that the saints shall judge the world?” How 
then canst thou who art in thy day to judge them, endure to be judged by them now? They will not indeed 
judge, taking their seat in person and demanding account, yet they shall condemn. This at least he plainly 
said; “And if the world is judged in you, are ye unworthy to judge the smallest matters?” He says not “by 
you,” but “in you:” just as when He said, (St. Matt. xii. 42.) “The queen of the south shall rise up and 
condemn this generation:” and, “The men of Nineveh shall arise and condemn this generation.” For when 
beholding the same sun and sharing all the same things, we shall be found believers but they unbelievers, 
they will not be able to take refuge in ignorance. For we shall accuse them, simply by the things which we 
have done. And many such ways of judgment one will find there. 


Then, that no one should think he speaks about other persons, mark how he generalizes his speech. “And 
if the world is judged in you, are ye unworthy to judge the smallest matters?” 


The thing is a disgrace to you, he says, and an unspeakable reproach. For since it was likely that they 
would be out of countenance at being judged by those that were within; “nay,” saith he, “on the contrary, 
the disgrace is when you are judged by those without: for those are the very small controversies, not 
these.” 


Ver. 3. “Know ye not that we shall judge angels? how much more, things which pertain to this life?” 


Some say that here the priests are hinted at, but away with this. His speech is about demons. For had he 
been speaking about corrupt priests, he would have meant them above when he said, “the world is judged 
in you:” (for the Scripture is wont to call evil men also “The world:”) and he would not have said the same 
thing twice, nor would he, as if he was saying something of greater consequence, have put it down 
afterwards. But he speaks concerning those angels about whom Christ saith, “Depart ye into the fire 
which is prepared for the devil and his angels.” (St. Matt. xxv. 41.) And Paul, “his angels fashion 
themselves as ministers of righteousness.” (2 Cor. xi. 15.) For when the very incorporeal powers shall be 
found inferior to us who are clothed with flesh, they shall suffer heavier punishment. 


But if some should still contend that he speaks of priests, “What sort of priests?” let us ask. Those whose 
walk in life has been worldly, of course. In what sense then does he say, “We shall judge angels, much 
more things that relate to this life?” He mentions the angels, in contradistinction to “things relating to this 
life”: likely enough; for they are removed from the need of these things, because of the superior 
excellence of their nature. 


[6.] Ver. 4. “If then ye have to judge things pertaining to this life, set them to judge who are of no account 
in the Church.” 


Wishing to instruct us as forcibly as possible that they ought not to commit themselves to those without, 
whatsoever the matter may be; having raised what seemed to be an objection, he answers it in the first 
instance. For what he says is something like this: Perhaps some one will say, “No one among you is wise, 
nor competent to pass sentence; all are contemptible.” Now what follows? “Even though none be wise,” 
says he, “I bid you entrust things to those who are of least weight.” 


Ver. 5. “But this I say to move you to shame.” These are the words of one exposing their objection as being 
an idle pretext: and therefore he adds, “Is it so that there is not a wise man among you, no not even one?” 
Is the scarcity, says he, so great? so great the want of sensible persons among you? And what he subjoins 
strikes even still harder. For having said, “Is it so, that there is not a wise man among you, not even one?” 
he adds, “who shall be able to judge in the case of his brother.” For when brother goes to law with 
brother, there is never any need of understanding and talent in the person who is mediating in the cause, 
the feeling and relationship contributing greatly to the settlement of such a quarrel. 


“But brother goeth to law with brother, and that before unbelievers.” Do you observe with what effect he 
disparaged the judges at first by calling them unrighteous; whereas here, to move shame, he calls them 
Unbelievers? For surely it is extremely disgraceful if the priest could not be the author of reconciliation 
even among brethren, but recourse must be had to those without. So that when he said, “those who are of 
no account,” his chief meaning was not (ou touto eipe proegoumenos ) that the Church’s outcasts should 
be appointed as judges, but to find fault with them. For that it was proper to make reference to those who 
were able to decide, he has shewn by saying, “Is it so, that there is not a wise man among you, not even 
one?” And with great impressiveness he stops their mouths, and says, “Even though there were not a 
single wise man, the hearing ought to have been left to you who are unwise rather than that those without 
should judge.” For what else can it be than absurd, that whereas on a quarrel arising in a house we call in 
no one from without and feel ashamed if news get abroad among strangers of what is going on within 
doors; where the Church is, the treasure of the unutterable Mysteries, there all things should be 
published without? 


Ver. 6. “But brother goeth to law with brother, and that before unbelievers.” 


The charge is twofold; both that he “goeth to law,” and “before the unbelievers.” For if even the thing by 
itself, To go to law with a brother, be a fault, to do it also before aliens, what pardon does it admit of? 


[7.] Ver. 7. “Nay, already it is altogether a defect in you, that ye have lawsuits one with another.” 


Do you see for what place he reserved this point? And how he has cleared the discussion of it in good 
time? For “I talk not yet,” saith he, “which injures, or which is injured.” Thus far, the act itself of going to 
law brings each party under his censure, and in that respect one is not at all better than another. But 
whether one go to law justly or unjustly, that is quite another subject. Say not then, “which did the 
wrong?” For on this ground I at once condemn thee, even for the act of going to law. 


Now if being unable to bear a wrong-doer be a fault, what accusation can come up to the actual wrong? 
“Why not rather take wrong? Why not rather be defrauded?” 


Ver. 8. “Nay, ye yourselves do wrong, and defraud, and that your brethren.” 


Again, it is a twofold crime, perhaps even threefold or fourfold. One, not to know how to bear being 
wronged. Another, actually to do wrong. A third, to commit the settlement of these matters even unto the 
unjust. And yet a fourth, that it should be so done to a brother. For men’s offences are not judged by the 
same rule, when they are committed against any chance person, and towards one’s own member. For it 
must be a greater degree of recklessness to venture upon that. In the other case, the nature of the thing is 
alone trampled on; but in this, the quality of the person also. 


[8.] Having thus, you see, abashed them from arguments on general principles, and before that, from the 
rewards proposed ; he shuts up the exhortation with a threat, making his speech more peremptory, and 
saying thus, (ver. 9.) “Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God? Be not 
deceived: neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves 
with men, (ver. 10.) nor covetous, nor thieves, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit 
the kingdom of God.” What sayest thou? When discoursing about covetous persons, have you brought in 
upon us so vast a crowd of lawless men? “Yes,” says he, “but in doing this, I am not confusing my 
discourse, but going on in regular order.” For as when discoursing about the unclean he made mention of 
all together; so again, on mentioning the covetous he brings forward all, thus making his rebukes familiar 
to those who have such things on their conscience. For the continual mention of the punishment laid up 
for others makes the reproof easy to be received, when it comes into conflict with our own sins. And so in 
the present instance he utters his threat, not at all as being conscious of their doing such things, nor as 
calling them to account, a thing which has special force to hold the hearer and keep him from starting off; 
namely, the discourse having no respect unto him, but being spoken indefinitely and so wounding his 
conscience secretly. 


“Be not deceived.” Here he glances at certain who maintain (what indeed most men assert now) that God 
being good and kind to man, takes not vengeance upon our misdeeds: “Let us not then be afraid.” For 
never will he exact justice of any one for any thing. And it is on account of these that he says, “Be not 
deceived.” For it belongs to the extreme of error and delusion, after depending on good to meet with the 
contrary; and to surmise such things about God as even in man no one would think of. Wherefore saith the 
Prophet in His person, (Ps. xlix. LXX. 1. Heb. ver. 21.) “Thou hast conceived iniquity, that I shall be like 
unto thee: I will reprove thee and set before thy face thine iniquities.” And Paul here, “Be not deceived; 


neither fornicators,” (he puts first the one that was already condemned,) “nor adulterers, nor effeminate, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, shall inherit the kingdom of God.” 


Many have attacked this place as extremely severe, since he places the drunkard and the reviler with the 
adulterer and the abominable and the abuser of himself with mankind. And yet the offenses are not equal: 
how then is the award of punishment the same? What shall we say then? First, that drunkenness is no 
small thing nor reviling, seeing that Christ Himself delivered over to hell him that called his brother Fool. 
And often that sin has brought forth death. Again, the Jewish people too committed the greatest of their 
sins through drunkenness. In the next place, it is not of punishment that he is so far discoursing, but of 
exclusion from the kingdom. Now from the kingdom both one and the other are equally thrust out; but 
whether in hell they will find any difference, it belongs not to this present occasion to enquire. For that 
subject is not before us just now. 


[9.] Ver. 11. “And such were some of you: but ye were washed, but ye were sanctified.” 


In a way to abash them exceedingly, he adds this: as if he said, “Consider from what evils God delivered 
us; how great an experiment and demonstration of loving-kindness He afforded us! He did not limit His 
redemption to mere deliverance, but greatly extended the benefit: for He also made thee clean. Was this 
then all? Nay: but He also “sanctified.” Nor even is this all: He also “justified.” Yet even bare deliverance 
from our sins were a great gift: but now He also filled thee with countless blessing. And this He hath 
done, “In the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ;” not in this name or in that: yea also, “In the Spirit of our 
God.” 


Knowing therefore these things, beloved, and bearing in mind the greatness of the blessing which hath 
been wrought, let us both continue to live soberly, being pure from all things that have been enumerated; 
and let us avoid the tribunals which are in the forums of the Gentiles; and the noble birth which God hath 
freely given us, the same let us preserve to the end. For think how full of shame it is that a Greek should 
take his seat and deal out justice to thee. 


But you will say, what if he that is within judge contrary to the law? Why should he? tell me. For I would 
know by what kind of laws the Greek administers justice, and by what the Christian? Is it not quite plain 
that the laws of men are the rule of the Greek, but those of God, of the Christian? Surely then with the 
latter there is greater chance of justice, seeing that these laws are even sent from heaven. For in regard 
to those without, besides what has been said, there are many other things also to suspect; talent in 
speakers and corruption in magistrates and many other things which are the ruin of justice. But with us, 
nothing of this sort. 


“What then,” you will say, “if the adversary be one in high place? Well, for this reason more than all one 
ought to go to law in Christian courts: for in the courts without he will get the better of you at all events. 
“But what if he acquiesce not, but both despise those within and forcibly drag the course without?” Better 
were it to submit willingly to what you are likely to endure by compulsion, and not go to law, that thou 
mayest have also a reward. For, (St. Matt. v. 40.) “If any one will go to law with thee, and take away thy 
coat, thou shalt let him have thy cloak also:” and, (v. 25.) “Agree with thine adversary quickly, whilst thou 
art with him in the way.” And why need I speak of our rules? For even the pleaders in the heathen courts 
very often tell us this, saying, “it were better to make up matters out of court.” But, O wealth, or rather, O 
the absurd love of wealth! It subverts all things and casts them down; and all things are to the many an 
idle tale and fables because of money! Now that those who give trouble to courts of laws should be 
worldly men is no marvel: but that many of those who have bid farewell to the world should do the very 
same, this is a thing from which all pardon is cut off. For if you choose to see how far you should keep 
from this sort of need, I mean that of the tribunals, by rule of the Scripture, and to learn for whom the 
laws are appointed, hear what Paul saith; (1 Tim. i. 9.) “For a righteous man law is not made, but for the 
lawless, and unruly.” And if he saith these things about the Mosaic Law, much more about the laws of the 
heathen. 


[10.] Now then, if you commit injustice, it is plain that you cannot be righteous: but if you are injured and 
bear it, (for this is a special mark of a righteous man,) you have no need of the laws which are without. 
“How then,” say you, “shall I be able to bear it when injured?” And yet Christ hath commanded something 
even more than this. For not only hath he commanded you when injured to bear it, but even to give 
abundantly more to the wrong-doer; and in your zeal for suffering ill to surpass his eagerness for doing it. 
For he said not, “to him that will sue thee at law, and take away thy coat, give thy coat,” but, “together 
with that give also thy cloak.” But I bid you overcome him, saith He, by suffering, not by doing, evil: for 
this is the certain and splendid victory. Wherefore also Paul goes on to say, “Now then it is altogether a 
defect in (hettema rec. vers. “a fault.”) you that ye have lawsuits one with another.” And, “Wherefore do 
ye not rather take wrong?” For that the injured person overcomes, rather than he who cannot endure 
being injured, this I will make evident to you. He that cannot endure injury, though he force the other into 
court and gain the verdict, yet is he then most of all defeated. For that which he would not, he hath 
suffered; in that the adversary hath compelled him both to feel pain and to go to law. For what is it to the 
point that you have prevailed? and what, that you have recovered all the money? You have in the 
meanwhile borne what you did not desire, having been compelled to decide the matter by law. But if you 
endure the injustice, you overcome; deprived indeed of the money, but not at all of the victory which is 


annexed to such self-command. For the other had no power to oblige you to do what you did not like. 


And to shew that this is true; tell me, which conquered at the dunghill? Which was defeated? Job who was 
stripped of all, or the devil who stripped him of all? Evidently the devil who stripped him of all. Whom do 
we admire for the victory, the devil that smote, or Job that was smitten? Clearly, Job. And yet he could not 
retain his perishing wealth nor save his children. Why speak I of riches and children? He could not insure 
to himself bodily health. Yet nevertheless this is the conqueror, he that lost all that he had. His riches 
indeed he could not keep; but his piety he kept with all strictness. “But his children when perishing he 
could not help.” And what then? Since what happened both made them more glorious, and besides in this 
way he protected himself against the despiteful usage. Now had he not have suffered ill and been 
wronged of the devil, he would not have gained that signal victory. Had it been an evil thing to suffer 
wrong, God would not have enjoined it upon us: for God enjoineth not evil things. What, know ye not that 
He is the God of Glory? that it could not be His will to encompass us with shame and ridicule and loss, but 
to introduce (proxenesai) us to the contrary of these? Therefore He commands us to suffer wrong, and 
doth all to withdraw us from worldly things, and to convince us what is glory, and what shame; what loss, 
and what gain. 


“But it is hard to suffer wrong and be spitefully entreated.” Nay, O man, it is not, it is not hard. How long 
will thy heart be fluttering about things present? For God, you may be sure, would not have commanded 
this, had it been hard. Just consider. The wrong-doer goes his way with the money, but with an evil 
conscience besides: the receiver of the wrong, defrauded indeed of some money, but enriched with 
confidence towards God; an acquisition more valuable than countless treasures. 


[11.] Knowing these things, therefore, let us of our free choice go on strict principles, and not be like the 
unwise, who think that they are then not wronged, when their suffering wrong is the result of a trial. But, 
quite on the contrary, that is the greatest harm; and so in every case when we exercise self-restraint in 
these matters, not willingly, but after being worsted in that other quarter. For it is no advantage that a 
man defeated in a trial endures it; for it becomes thenceforth a matter of necessity. What then is the 
splendid victory? When thou lookest down on it: when thou refusest to go to law. 


“How say you? have I been stripped of every thing,” saith one, “and do you bid me keep silent? Have I 
been shamefully used, and do you exhort me to bear it meekly? And how shall I be able?” Nay, but it is 
most easy if thou wilt look up unto heaven; if thou wilt behold the beauty that is in sight; and whither God 
hath promised to receive thee, if thou bear wrong nobly. Do this then; and looking up unto the heaven, 
think that thou art made like unto Him that sitteth there upon the Cherubim. For He also was injured and 
He bore it; He was reproached and avenged not Himself; and was beaten, yet He asserted not His cause. 
Nay, He made return, in the contrary kind, to those who did such things, even in benefits without number; 
and He commanded us to be imitators of Him. Consider that thou camest naked out of thy mother’s womb, 
and that naked both thou and he that hath done thee wrong shall depart; rather, he for his part, with 
innumerable wounds, breeding worms. Consider that things present are but for a season; count over the 
tombs of thine ancestors; acquaint thyself accurately with past events; and thou shalt see that the wrong- 
doer hath made thee stronger. For his own passion he hath aggravated, his covetousness I mean; but 
yours, he hath alleviated, taking away the food of the wild beast. And besides all this, he hath set you free 
from cares, agony, envy, informers, trouble, worry, perpetual fear; and the foul mass of evils he hath 
heaped upon his own head. 


“What then,” saith one, “if I have to struggle with hunger?” Thou endurest this with Paul, who saith, (1 
Cor. iv. 10.) “Even unto this present hour we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked.” But he did it, you 
will say, “for God’s sake:” do thou it also for God’s sake. For when thou abstainest from avenging, thou 
dost so for God’s sake. 


“But he that wronged me, takes his pleasure with the wealthy.” Nay, rather with the devil. But be you 
crowned with Paul. 


Therefore fear not hunger, for (Prov. x. 3.) “the Lord will not kill with hunger the souls of the righteous.” 
And again, another saith, (Ps. lv. 23.) “Cast upon the Lord thy care, and He will nourish thee.” For if the 
sparrows of the field are nourished by Him, how shall He not nourish thee? Now let us not be of little faith 
nor of little soul, O my beloved! For He who hath promised the kingdom of heaven and such great 
blessings, how shall He not give things present? Let us not covet superfluous things, but let us keep to a 
sufficiency, and we shall always be rich. Let shelter be what we seek and food, and we shall obtain all 
things; both these, and such as are far greater. 


But if you are still grieving and bowing down, I should like to shew you the soul of the wrongdoer after his 
victory, how it is become ashes. For truly sin is that kind of thing: while one commits it, it affords a certain 
pleasure; but when it is finished, then the trifling pleasure is gone, one knows not how, and in its place 
comes dejection. And this is our feeling when we do hurt to any: afterwards, at any rate, we condemn 
ourselves. So also when we over-reach we have pleasure; but afterwards we are stung by conscience. 
Seest thou in any one’s possession some poor man’s home? Weep not for him that is spoiled, but for the 
spoiler: for he has not inflicted, but sustained an evil. For he robbed the other of things present; but 
himself he cast out of the blessings which cannot be uttered. For if he who giveth not to the poor shall go 


away into hell; what shall he suffer who takes the goods of the poor? 


“Yet,” saith one, “where is the gain, if I suffer ill?” Indeed, the gain is great. For not of the punishment of 
him that hath done thee harm doth God frame a compensation for thee: since that would be no great 
thing. For what great good is it, if I suffer ill and he suffer ill? And yet I know of many, who consider this 
the greatest comfort, and who think they have got all back again, when they see those who had insulted 
them undergoing punishment. But God doth not limit His recompense to this. 


Wouldest thou then desire to know in earnest how great are the blessings which await thee? He openeth 
for thee the whole heaven; He maketh thee a fellow-citizen with the Saints; He fits thee to bear a part in 
their choir: from sins He absolveth; with righteousness He crowneth. For if such as forgive offenders shall 
obtain forgiveness, those who not only forgive but who also give largely to boot, what blessing shall they 
not inherit? 


Therefore, bear it not with a poor spirit, but even pray for him that injured thee. It is for thyself that thou 
dost this. Hath he taken thy money? Well: he took thy sins too: which was the case with Naaman and 
Gehazi. How much wealth wouldest thou not give to have thine iniquities forgiven thee? This, believe me, 
is the case now. For if thou endure nobly and curse not, thou hast bound on thee a glorious crown. It is not 
my word, but thou hast heard Christ speaking, “Pray for those that despitefully use you.” And consider the 
reward how great! “That ye may be like your Father which is in the heavens.” So then you have been 
deprived of nothing, yea, you have been a gainer: you have received no wrongs, rather you have been 
crowned; in that you are become better disciplined in soul; are made like to God; are set free from the 
care of money; are made possessor of the kingdom of heaven. 


All these things therefore taking into account, let us restrain ourselves in injuries, beloved, in order that 
we may both be freed from the tumult of this present life, and cast out all unprofitable sadness of spirit, 
and may obtain the joy to come; through the grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
Whom to the Father and the Holy Spirit be glory, power, honor, now, henceforth, and for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


HOMILY XVII 


1 COR. VI. 12 


“All things are lawful for me, but not all things are expedient. All things are lawful for me, but I will not be 
brought into the power of any. 


Here he glances at the gluttons. For since he intends to assail the fornicator again, and fornication arises 
from luxuriousness and want of moderation, he strongly chastises this passion. It cannot be that he speaks 
thus with regard to things forbidden, such not being “lawful:” but of things which seem to be indifferent. 
To illustrate my meaning: “It is lawful,” he says, “to eat and to drink; but it is not expedient with excess.” 
And so that marvellous and unexpected turn of his, which he is often wont to adopt; (Cf. Rom. xii. 21; 1 
Cor. vii. 23.) bringing his argument clear round to its contrary, this he manages to introduce here also; 
and he signifies that to do what is in one’s power not only is not expedient, but even is not a part of power, 
but of slavery. 


And first, he dissuades them on the ground of the inexpediency of the thing, saying, “they are not 
expedient:” in the next place, on that of its contrariety to itself, saying, “I will not be brought under the 
power of any.” This is his meaning: “You are at liberty to eat,” says he; “well then, remain in liberty, and 
take heed that you do not become a slave to this appetite: for he who uses it properly, he is master of it; 
but he that exceeds the proper measure is no longer its master but its slave, since gluttony reigns 
paramount within him.” Do you perceive how, where the man thought he had authority Paul points out 
that he is under authority? For this is his custom, as I was saying before, to give all objections a turn the 
contrary way. It is just this which he has done here. For mark; each of them was saying, “I have power to 
live luxuriously.” He replies, “In doing so, thou art not so much acting as one who had power over a thing, 
but rather as being thyself subject to some such power. For thou hast not power even over thine own belly, 
so long as thou art dissolute, but it hath power over thee.” And the same we may say both of riches and of 
other things. 


Ver. 13. “Meats for the belly.” By “the belly” here he means not the stomach, but the stomach’s 
voraciousness. As when he says, (Philip. iii. 19.) “Whose God is their belly:” not speaking about that part 
of the body, but about greediness. To prove that so it is, hear what follows: “And the belly for meats; but 
the body is not for fornication, but for the Lord.” And yet “the belly” also is of “the body.” But he puts 
down two pairs of things, “meats” and gluttony, (which he terms “the belly;”) “Christ,” and “the body.” 


What then is the meaning of, “Meats for the belly?” “Meats,” he says, are on good terms with gluttony, 
and it with them. It cannot therefore lead us unto Christ, but drags towards these. For it is a strong and 
brutal passion, and makes us slaves, and puts us upon ministering to the belly. Why then art thou excited 
and gaping after food, O man? For the end of that service is this, and nothing further shall be seen of it: 
but as one was waiting on some mistress, it abides keeping up this slavery, and advances no further, and 


has no other employment but this same fruitless one. And the two are connected together and destroyed 
together; “the belly” with “the meats,” and “the meats” with “the belly;” winding out a sort of 
interminable course; just as from a corrupt body worms may be produced, and again by worms the body 
consumed; or as it were a wave swoln high and breaking, and having no further effect. But these things he 
says not concerning food and the body, but it is the passion of greediness and excess in eatables which he 
is censuring: and what follows shews it. For he proceeds: 


“But God shall bring to nought both it and them:” speaking not of the stomach, but of immoderate desire: 
not of food but of high feeding. For with the former he is not angry, but even lays down rules about them, 
saying, (1 Tim. vi. 8.) “Having food and covering we shall be therewith content.” However, thus he 
stigmatizes the whole thing; its amendment (after advice given) being left by him to prayer. 


But some say that the words are a prophecy, declaring the state which shall be in the life to come, and 
that there is no eating or drinking there. Now if that which is moderate shall have an end, much more 
ought we to abstain from excess. 


Then lest any one should suppose that the body is the object of his censure, and suspect that from a part 
he is blaming the whole, and say that the nature of the body was the cause of gluttony or of fornication, 
hear what follows. “I blame not,” he says, “the nature of the body, but the immoderate license of the 
mind.” And therefore he subjoins, “Now the body is not for fornication, but for the Lord;” for it was not 
formed for this purpose, to live riotously and commit fornication, as neither was the belly to be greedy; 
but that it might follow Christ as a Head, and that the Lord might be set over the body. Let us be 
overcome with shame, let us be horror-struck, that after we have been counted worthy of such great 
honor as to become members of Him that sitteth on high, we defile ourselves with so great evils. 


[2.] Having now sufficiently condemned the glutton, he uses also the hope of things to come to divert us 
from this wickedness: saying, 


Ver. 14. And God both raised up the Lord, and will raise up us also through His power. 


Do you perceive again his Apostolical wisdom? For he is always establishing the credibility of the 
Resurrection from Christ, and especially now. For if our body be a member of Christ, and Christ be risen, 
the body also shall surely follow the Head. 


“Through his power.” For since he had asserted a thing disbelieved and not to be apprehended by 
reasonings, he hath left entirely to His incomprehensible power the circumstances of Christ’s own 
Resurrection, producing this too as no small demonstration against them. And concerning the 
Resurrection of Christ he did not insert this: for he did not say, “And God shall also raise up the Lord;”— 
for the thing was past and gone;—but how? “And God both raised up the Lord;” nor was there need of any 
proof. But concerning our resurrection, since it has not yet come to pass, he spoke not thus, but how? 
“And will raise up us also through His power:” by the reliance to be placed on the power of the Worker, he 
stops the mouths of the gainsayers. 


Further: if he ascribe unto the Father the Resurrection of Christ, let not this at all disturb thee. For not as 
though Christ were powerless, hath he put this down, for He it is Himself who saith, (S. John ii. 19.) 
“Destroy this Temple, and in three days I will raise it up:” and again, (S. John x. 18.) “I have power to lay 
down My life, and I have power to take it again.” And Luke also in the Acts says, (c. i. 3.) “To whom also 
He shewed Himself alive.” Wherefore then does Paul so speak? Because both the acts of the Son are 
imputed unto the Father, and the Father’s unto the Son. For He saith, (S. John v. 19.) “Whatsoever things 
He doeth, these the Son also doeth in like manner.” 


And very opportunely he here made mention of the Resurrection, keeping down by those hopes the 
tyranny of gluttonous desire; and all but saying, Thou hast eaten, hast drunk to excess: and what is the 
result? Nothing, save only destruction. Thou hast been conjoined unto Christ; and what is the result? A 
great and marvellous thing: the future Resurrection, that glorious one, and transcending all utterance! 


[3.] Let no one therefore go on disbelieving the Resurrection: but if a man disbelieve, let him think how 
many things He made from nothing, and admit it as a proof also of the other. For the things which are 
already past are stranger by far, and fraught with overpowering wonder. Just consider. He took earth and 
mixed it, and made man; earth which existed not before this. How then did the earth become man? And 
how was it produced from nothing? And, how, all the things that were made from it? the endless sorts of 
irrational creatures; of seeds; of plants; no pangs of travail having preceded in the one case, no rains 
having come down upon the others; no tillage seen, no oxen, no plough, nor any thing else contributing to 
their production? Why, for this cause the lifeless and senseless thing was made to put forth in the 
beginning so many kinds of plants and irrational creatures, in order that from the very first He might 
instruct thee in the doctrine of Resurrection. For this is more inexplicable than the Resurrection. For it is 
not the same thing to rekindle an extinguished lamp, and to shew fire that has never yet appeared. It is 
not the same thing to raise up again a house which has fallen down, and to produce one which has never 
at all had an existence. For in the former case, if nothing else, yet the material was given to work with: 
but in the latter, not even the substance appeared. Wherefore He made first that which seemed to be the 


more difficult, to the end that hereby thou mightest admit that which is the more easy; more difficult, I 
say, not to God, but as far as our reasonings can follow the subject. For with God nothing is difficult: but 
as the painter who has made one likeness will make ten thousand with ease, so also with God it is easy to 
make worlds without number and end. Rather, as it is easy for you to conceive a city and worlds without 
bound, so unto God is it easy to make them; or rather again it is easier by far. For thou consumest time, 
brief though it be, in thy conception; but God not even this, but as much as stones are heavier than any of 
the lightest things, yea even than our minds; so much is our mind surpassed by the rapidity of God’s work 
of creation. 


Do you marvel at His power on the earth? Think again how the heaven was made, not yet being; how the 
innumerable stars, how the sun, how the moon; and all these things not yet being. Again, tell me how 
after they were made they stood fast, and upon what? What foundation have they? and what the earth? 
What comes next to the earth? and again, what after that which came next to the earth? Do you see into 
what an eddy the eye of your mind is plunged, unless you quickly take refuge in faith and the 
incomprehensible power of the Maker? 


But if you choose from human things also to make conjecture, you will be able by degrees to find wings 
for your understanding. “What kind of human things?” may be asked. Do you not see the potters, how they 
fashion the vase which had been broken in pieces and become shapeless? Those who fuse the ore from the 
mine, how the earth in their hands turns out (ten gen chrusion apophainousi) gold, or silver, or copper? 
Others again who work in glass, how they transform the sand into one compact and transparent 
substance? Shall I speak of the dressers of leather, the dyers of purple vestments; how they make that 
which had received their tint shew as one thing, when it had been another? Shall I speak of the generation 
of our own race? Doth not a small seed, at first without form and impress, enter into the womb which 
receives it? Whence then the so intricate formation of the living creature? What is the wheat? Is it not cast 
a naked seed into the earth? After it has been cast there, doth it not decay? Whence is the ear, the beard, 
the stalk, and all the other parts? Doth not often a little grain of a fig fall into the ground, and produce 
both root, and branches, and fruit? And dost thou hereupon admit each of these and make no curious 
enquiries, and of God alone dost thou demand account, in His work of changing the fashion of our body? 
And how can such things be pardonable? 


These things and such like we say to the Greeks. For to those who are obedient to the Scriptures, I have 
no occasion to speak at all. 


I say, if you intend to pry curiously into all His doings, what shall God have more than men? And yet even 
of men there are many about whom we do not so enquire. Much more then ought we to abstain from 
impertinent inquiry about the wisdom of God, and from demanding accounts of it: in the first place, 
because He is trustworthy who affirmeth: in the second place, because the matter admits not 
investigation by reasonings. For God is not so abjectly poor as to work such things only as can be 
apprehended by the weakness of thy reasonings. And if thou comprehendest not the work of an artisan, 
much less of God, the best of artificers. Disbelieve not then the Resurrection, for very far will ye be from 
the hope of that which is to come. 


But what is the wise argument of the gain-sayers; rather, I should say, their exceeding senseless one? 
“Why how, when the body is mixed up with the earth and is become earth, and this again is removed 
elsewhere, how,” say they, “shall it rise again?” To thee this seems impossible, but not to the unsleeping 
Eye. For unto that all things are clear. And thou in that confusion seest no distinction of parts; but He 
knows them all. Since also the heart of thy neighbor thou knowest not, nor the things in it; but He 
knoweth all. If then, because of thy not knowing how God raiseth men up, thou believest not that He doth 
raise them, wilt thou disbelieve that He knoweth also what is in thy mind? for neither is that obvious to 
view. And yet in the body it is visible matter, though it be dissolved: but those thoughts are invisible. Shall 
He then who knoweth with all certainty the invisible things, not see the things which be visible, and easily 
distinguish the scattered parts of the body? I suppose this is plain to every one. 


Do not then disbelieve the Resurrection; for this is a doctrine of the Devil. This is what the Devil is earnest 
for, not only that the Resurrection may be disbelieved, but good works also may be done away with. For 
the man who does not expect that he shall rise again and give an account of the things which he has done, 
will not quickly apply himself to virtue; will in turn come to disbelieve the Resurrection entirely: for both 
these are established by each other; vice by unbelief, and unbelief by vice. For the conscience filled with 
many wickednesses, fearing and trembling for the recompense to come and not willing to provide itself 
with comfort by changing to what is most excellent, is fain to repose in unbelief. Thus when thou deniest 
resurrection and judgment, the other for his part will say, “Then shall I also not have to render account of 
my bold deeds.” 


[4.] But why saith Christ? (St. Matt. xxii. 29.) “Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of 
God.” For God would not have wrought so many things, had He intended not to raise us up again, but to 
dissolve and blot us out in annihilation. He would not have spread out this heaven, He would not have 
stretched the earth beneath, He would not have made all the rest of the universe only for this short life. 
But if all these are for the present, what will He not do for that which is to come? If, on the contrary, there 
is to be no future life, we are in this respect of far meaner account than the things which have been made 


for our sakes. For both the heaven, and the earth, and the sea, and the rivers, are more lasting than we 
are: and some even of the brutes; since the raven, and the race of elephants, and many other creatures, 
have a longer enjoyment of the present life. To us, moreover, life is both short and toilsome, but not to 
them. Theirs is both long, and freer from grief and cares. 


“What then? tell me: hath he made the slaves better than the masters?” Do not, I beseech thee, do not 
reason thus, O man, nor be so poverty-stricken in mind, nor be ignorant of the riches of God, having such 
a Master. For even from the beginning God desired to make thee immortal, but thou wert not willing. 
Since the things also of that time were dark hints of immortality: the converse with God; the absence of 
uneasiness from life; the freedom from grief, and cares, and toils, and other things which belong to a 
temporary existence. For Adam had no need either of a garment or a shelter, or any other provision of this 
sort; but rather was like to the Angels; and many of the things to come he foreknew, and was filled with 
great wisdom. Even what God did in secret, he knew, I mean with regard to the woman: wherefore also he 
said, “This is now bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh.” (Gen. ii. 23.) Labor came into being afterwards: 
so did sweat, so did shame, and cowardice, and want of confidence. But on that day there was no grief, 
nor pain, nor lamentation. But he abode not in that dignity. 


What then, saith one, am I to do? must I perish on his account? I reply, first, It is not on his account: for 
neither hast thou remained without sin: though it be not the same sin, at least there is some other which 
thou hast committed. And again, you have not been injured by his punishment, but rather have been a 
gainer. For if you had been to remain altogether mortal, perchance what is said would have had some 
reason in it. But now thou art immortal, and if thou wilt, thou mayest shine brighter than the sun itself. 


[5.] “But,” says one, “had I not received a mortal body, I had not sinned.” Tell me then, had he a mortal 
body when he sinned? Surely not: for if it had been mortal before, it would not have undergone death as a 
punishment afterwards. And that a mortal body is no hindrance to virtue, but that it keeps men in order 
and is of the greatest service, is plain from what follows. If the expectation of immortality alone so lifted 
up Adam; had he been even immortal in reality, to what a pitch of arrogance would he not have 
proceeded? And as things are, after sinning you may do away with your sins, the body being abject, falling 
away, and subject to dissolution: for these thoughts are sufficient to sober a man. But if you had sinned in 
an immortal body, your sins were likely to have been more lasting. 


Mortality then is not the cause of sin: accuse it not: but the wicked will is the root of all the mischief. For 
why was not Abel at all the worse for his body? Why are the devils not at all the better for being 
incorporeal? Wilt thou hear why the body’s becoming mortal, so far from hurting, has been positively 
useful? Mark how much thou gainest thereby, if thou art sober. It drags thee back and pulls thee off from 
wickedness, by griefs and pains and labors and other such things. “But it tempts men to uncleanness,” 
perhaps you will say. Not the body, but incontinence, doth this. For all these things which I was 
mentioning certainly do belong to the body: on which account it is impossible that a man who has entered 
into this life should escape disease and pain and lowness of spirits: but that he commit no uncleanness is 
possible. Thus it appears that if the affections of vice were part of the nature of the body they would be 
universal: since all things natural are so; but to commit fornication is not so. Pain indeed cometh of 
nature: but to commit fornication proceeds from deliberate purpose. 


Blame not the body then; let not the Devil take away thine honor, which God hath given thee. For if we 
choose, the body is an excellent bridle to curb the wanton sallies of the soul, to pull down haughtiness, to 
repress arrogance, to minister to us in the greatest achievements of virtue. For tell me not of those who 
have lost their senses; since we often see horses, after they have thrown out their drivers, dashing with 
their reins over the precipices, and yet we do not blame the rein. For it is not the breaking of that which 
caused it all, but the driver not holding them in was the ruin of every thing. Just so do thou reason in this 
case. If thou seest a young person living in orphanhood and doing innumerable evil things, blame not the 
body, but the charioteer who is dragged on, I mean, the man’s faculty of reasoning. For as the reins give 
no trouble to the charioteer, but the charioteer is the cruise of all the mischief through his not holding 
them properly: (and therefore do they often exact a penalty of him, entangling themselves with him, and 
dragging him on, and compelling him to partake in their own mishap:) so is it also in the case before us. 
“T,” say the reins, “made bloody the horse’s mouth as long as you held me: but since you threw me away, I 
require satisfaction for your contempt, and I entwine myself about you, and drag you along, so as not to 
incur the same usage again.” Let no one then blame the reins, but himself and his own corrupt mind. For 
over us too is a charioteer, even reason: and the reins are the body, connecting the horses with the 
charioteer; if then these be in good condition, you will suffer no harm: but if you let them go, you have 
annihilated and ruined every thing. Let us be temperate then, and lay all blame not on the body, but on 
the evil mind. For this is the Devil’s special work, to make foolish men accuse the body and God and their 
neighbor, rather than their own perverted minds; lest, having discovered the cause, they get free from the 
root of the evils. 


But do ye, being aware of his design, direct your wrath against him: and having set the charioteer upon 
the car, bend the eye of your minds towards God. For in all other instances he that appoints the games 
contributes nothing, but only awaits the end. But in this case, He is all in all, who appointed the contest, 
even God. Him therefore let us render propitious, and surely we shall obtain the blessings in store; 


through the grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom, with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, be glory, power, honor, now, henceforth, and for evermore. Amen. 


HOMILY XVII 


1 COR. VI. 15 


“Know ye not that your bodies are members of Christ? Shall I then take away the members of Christ, and 
make them members of a harlot? God forbid. 


Having passed on from the fornicator to the covetous person, he comes back to the former from the latter, 
no longer henceforth discoursing with him but with the others who had not committed fornication. And in 
the act of securing them lest they fall into the same sins, he assails him again. For he that has committed 
sin, though you direct your words to another, is stung even in that way; his conscience being thoroughly 
awakened and scourging him. 


Now the fear of punishment indeed was enough to keep them in chastity. But seeing that he does not wish 
by fear alone to set these matters right, he uses both threatenings and reasons. 


Now upon that other occasion, having stated the sin, and prescribed the punishment, and pointed out the 
harm which intercourse with the fornicator brought upon all, he left off, and passed to the subject of 
covetousness: and having threatened the covetous and all the rest whom he mentioned with expulsion 
from the kingdom, he so concluded his discourse. But here he takes in hand the work of admonition in a 
yet more terrific manner. For as he that only punishes a sin and does nothing to point out its most extreme 
lawlessness, produces no such great effect by his chastisement: so again, he who only abashes and fails to 
terrify by his mode of punishing, does not very keenly hit men of hardened minds. Wherefore Paul does 
both: here he abashes, saying, “Know ye not that we shall judge angels?” there again he terrifies, saying, 
“Know ye not that the covetous shall not inherit the kingdom of God?” 


And in regard to the fornicator, he again uses this order of discourse. For having terrified him by what he 
had said before; first cutting him off and delivering him to Satan, and then reminding him of that day 
which is coming; he abashes him again by saying, “Know ye not that your bodies are members of Christ?” 
thenceforth speaking as to children of noble birth. For whereas he had said, “Now the body is for the 
Lord,” he indicates it more plainly now. And in another place as well he does this same thing, saying, (xii. 
27.) “Now ye are the body of Christ, and severally members thereof.” And the same figure he often 
employs, not with the same aim, but at one time to shew His love, and at another to increase their fear. 
But here he has employed it to startle and fill them with alarm. “Shall I then take the members of Christ, 
and make them members of a harlot? God forbid.” Nothing can be apter to strike horror than this 
expression. He said not, “Shall I take the members of Christ, and join them on to a harlot?” but what? 
“make them members of a harlot;” which surely would strike more keenly. 


Then he makes out how the fornicator becomes this, saying thus, “Know ye not that he that is joined unto 
a harlot is one body?” How is this evident? “For the twain, saith He, shall become one.” 


Ver. 17. “But he that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit.” 
For the conjunction suffers the two no longer to be two, but makes them both one. 


[2.] Now mark again, how he proceeds by means of the bare terms, conducting his accusation in the 
names of the harlot and of Christ. 


Ver. 18. “Flee fornication.” 


He said not, “abstain from fornication,” but “Flee:” that is, with all zeal make to yourselves deliverance 
from that evil. “Every sin that a man doeth is without the body; but he that committeth fornication sinneth 
against his own body.” This is less than what went before; but since he had to speak of fornicators, he 
amplifies that guilt by topics drawn from all quarters, from greater things and smaller alike, making the 
charge heinous. And, in fact, that former topic was addressed to the more religious, but this to the weaker 
sort. For this also is characteristic of the wisdom of Paul, not only to allege the great things wherewith to 
abash men, but the lesser also, and the consideration of what is disgraceful and unseemly. 


“What then,” say you, “does not the murderer stain his hand? What, of the covetous person and the 
extortioner?” I suppose it is plain to every one. But since it was not possible to mention anything worse 
than the fornicator, he amplifies the crime in another way, by saying that in the fornicator the entire body 
becomes defiled. For it is as polluted as if it had fallen into a vessel of filth, and been immersed in 
defilement. And this too is our way. For from covetousness and extortion no one would make haste to go 
into a bath, but as if nothing had happened returns to his house. Whereas from intercourse with a harlot, 
as having become altogether unclean, he goes to a bath. To such a degree does the conscience retain from 
this sin a kind of sense of unusual shame. Both however are bad, both covetousness and fornication; and 
both cast into hell. But as Paul doeth every thing with good management, so by whatever topics he had he 


magnified the sin of fornication. 


[3.] Ver. 19. “Know ye not that your body is a temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you?” He did not merely 
say, “of the Spirit,” but, “which is in you;” which was the part of one who also was soothing. And again, 
explaining himself still further, he added, “which ye have from God.” He mentioned Him that gave also, 
both exalting the hearer and putting him in fear, both by the magnitude of the deposit, and by the 
munificence of Him that made it. 


“And ye are not your own.” This is not only to abash, but even to force men towards virtue. “For why,” says 
he; “doest thou what thou wilt? thou art not thine own master.” But these things he said, not to take away 
free-will. For so in saying, “All things are lawful for me, but not all things are expedient,” he does not take 
away our liberty. And here again, writing, “Ye are not your own;” he makes no infringement upon freedom 
of choice, but he leads away from vice and indicates the guardian care of the Lord. And therefore he 
added, “For ye were bought with a price.” 


“But if Iam not my own, upon what ground do you demand of me duties to be done? And why do you go 
on to say again, “Glorify God therefore in your body and in your spirit, which are God’s?” What then is the 
meaning of, “ye are not your own?” And what does he wish to prove thereby? To settle them in a state of 
security against sin, and against following the improper desires of the mind. For indeed we have many 
improper wishes: but we must repress them, for we can. And if we could not, exhortation would be in vain. 
Mark, accordingly, how he secures his ground. For having said, “Ye are not your own,” he adds not, “But 
are under compulsion;” but, “Ye were bought with a price.” Why sayest thou this? Surely on another 
ground, one might say perhaps, you should have persuaded men, pointing out that we have a Master. But 
this is common to the Greeks also together with us: whereas the expression, “Ye were bought with a 
price,” belongs to us peculiarly. For he reminds us of the greatness of the benefit and of the mode of our 
salvation, signifying that when we were alienated, we were “bought:” and not simply “bought,” but, “with 
a price.” 


“Glorify then, take up and bear, God in your body, and in your spirit.” Now these things he says, that we 
may not only flee fornication in the body, but also in the spirit of our mind abstain from every wicked 
thought, and from driving away grace. 


“Which are God’s.” For as he had said “your,” he added therefore, “which are God’s:” continually 
reminding us that all things belong to the Lord, both body and soul and spirit: For some say, that the 
words “in the spirit” mean the gracious Gift; for if That be in us, God is glorified. And this will be, if we 
have a clean heart. 


But He has spoken of these things as God’s, not only because He brought them into being, but also 
because, when they were alienated, He won them again a second time, paying as the price, the blood of 
the Son. Mark how He brought the whole to completion in Christ, how He raised us up into heaven. “Ye 
are members of Christ,” saith he, “ye are a temple of the Spirit.” Become not then “members of a harlot:” 
for it is not your body which is insulted; since it is not your body at all, but Christ’s. And these things he 
spake, both to make manifest His loving-kindness in that our body is His, and to withdraw us from all evil 
license. For if the body be another’s, “you have no authority,” says he, “to insult another’s body; and 
especially when it is the Lord’s; nor yet to pollute a temple of the Spirit.” For if any one who invades a 
private house and makes his way revelling into it, must answer for it most severely; think what dreadful 
things he shall endure who makes a temple of the King a robber’s lurking place. 


Considering these things therefore, reverence thou Him that dwelleth within. For the Paraclete is He. 
Thrill before Him that is enfolded and cleaves unto thee; for Christ is He. Hast thou indeed made thyself 
members of Christ? Think thus, and continue chaste; whose members they were, and Whose they have 
become. Erewhile they were members of an harlot, and Christ hath made them members of His own Body. 
Thou hast therefore henceforth no authority over them. Serve Him that hath set thee free. 


For supposing you had a daughter, and in extreme madness had let her out to a procurer for hire, and 
made her live a harlot’s life, and then a king’s son were to pass by, and free her from that slavery, and join 
her in marriage to himself; you could have no power thenceforth to bring her into the brothel. For you 
gave her up once for all, and sold her. Such as this is our case also. We let out our own flesh for hire unto 
the Devil, that grievous procurer: Christ saw and set it free, and withdrew it from that evil tyranny; it is 
not then ours any more but His who delivered it. If you be willing to use it as a King’s bride, there is none 
to hinder; but if you bring it where it was before, you will suffer just what they ought who are guilty of 
such outrages. Wherefore you should rather adorn instead of disgracing it. For you have no authority over 
the flesh in the wicked lusts, but in those things alone which God may enjoin. Let the thought enter your 
mind at least from what great outrage God hath delivered it. For in truth never did any harlot expose 
herself so shamefully as our nature before this. For robberies, murders, and every wicked thought entered 
in and lay with the soul, and for a small and vulgar hire, the present pleasure. For the soul, being mixed 
up with all wicked devices and deeds, reaped this reward and no other. 


However, in the time before this, bad though it were to be such as these, it was not so bad: but after 
heaven, after the King’s courts, after partaking of the tremendous Mysteries, again to be contaminated, 


what pardon shall this have? Or, dost thou not think that the covetous too, and all those whom he 
recounted before, have the Devil to lie with them? And dost thou not judge that the women who beautify 
themselves for pollution have intercourse with him? Why, who shall gainsay this word? But if any be 
contentious, let him uncover the soul of the women who behave in this unseemly manner, and he will 
surely see that the wicked demon closely entwined with them. For it is hard, brethren, it is hard, 
perchance even impossible, when the body is thus beautified, for the soul to be beautified at the same 
time: but one must needs be neglected, while the other is cared for. For nature does not allow these to 
take place together. 


[4.] Wherefore he saith, “He that is joined to a harlot is one body; but he that is joined to the Lord is one 
Spirit.” For such an one becomes thenceforth Spirit, although a body envelope him. For when nothing 
corporeal nor gross nor earthly is around him, the body doth but merely envelope him; since the whole 
government of him is in the soul and the Spirit. In this way God is glorified. Wherefore both in the Prayer 
we are commanded to say, “Hallowed be Thy Name:” and Christ saith also, “Let your light shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 


So do the heavens also glorify Him, uttering no voice, but by the view of them attracting wonder and 
referring the glory unto the Great Artificer. So let us glorify Him also, or rather more than they. For we 
can if we will. For not so much do the heaven nor day nor night glorify God, as a holy soul. For as one that 
gazeth upon the beauty of the heaven, saith, “Glory be to Thee, O God! How fair a work hast thou 
formed!” so too when beholding virtue in any man: nay, and much more so in the latter instance. For from 
these works of creation all do not glorify God; but many even assert that the things which exist are self- 
moving: and others impute to demons the workmanship of the world and providence; and these indeed 
greatly and unpardonably err: but in regard to the virtue of man, no one shall have power to hold these 
shameless opinions, but shall assuredly glorify God when he seeth him that serveth Him living in 
goodness. For who shall help being astonished when one being a man, and partaking of our common 
nature, and living among other men, like adamant yields not at all to the swarm of passions? When being 
in the midst of fire and iron and wild beasts, he is even harder than adamant and vanquishes all for the 
Word of godliness’ sake? when he is injured, and blesses; when he is evil reported of, and praises; when 
he is despitefully used, and prays for those who injure him; when he is plotted against, and does good to 
those that fight with him and lay snares for him? For these things, and such as these, will glorify God far 
more than the heaven. For the Greeks when they behold the heavens feel no awe; but when they see a 
holy man exhibiting a severe course of life with all strictness, they shrink away and condemn themselves. 
Since when he that partakes of the same nature as themselves is so much above them, a great deal more 
so than the heaven is above the earth, even against their inclination they think that it is a Divine power 
which works these things. Wherefore He saith, “And glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 


[5.] Wilt thou learn also from another place how by the life of His servants God is glorified, and how by 
miracles? Nebuchadnezzar once threw the Three Children into the furnace. Then when he saw that the 
fire had not prevailed over them, he saith, (Dan. iii. 28. LXX. ek tes kaminou added.) “Blessed be God, who 
hath sent His Angel, and delivered his servants out of the furnace, because they trusted in Him and have 
changed the word of the king.” “How sayest thou? Hast thou been despised, and dost thou admire those 
who have spit upon you?” “Yes,” saith he, “and for this very reason, that I was despised.” And of the 
marvel he gives this reason. So that not because of the miracle alone was glory given to God at that time, 
but also because of the purpose of those who have been thrown in. Now if any one would examine this 
point and the other, as they are in themselves, this will appear not less than that: for to persuade souls to 
brave a furnace is not less in respect of the wonder than to deliver from a furnace. For how can it be 
otherwise than astonishing for the Emperor of the world, with so many arms around him, and legions, and 
generals, and viceroys, and consuls, and land and sea subject to his sway, to be despised by captive 
children; for the bound to overcome the binder and conquer all that army? Neither was there any power 
in the king and his company to do what they would, no, not even with the furnaces for an ally. But they 
who were naked, and slaves, and strangers, and few, (for what number could be more contemptible than 
three?) being in chains, vanquished an innumerable army. For already now was death despised, since 
Christ was henceforth about to sojourn in the world. And as when the sun is on the point of rising, even 
before his rays appear the light of the day groweth bright; so also when then the Sun of Righteousness 
was about to come, death henceforth began to withdraw himself. What could be more splendid than that 
theatre? What more conspicuous than that victory? What more signal than those new trophies of theirs? 


The same thing is done in our time also. Even now is there a king of the Babylonish furnace, even now he 
kindles a flame fiercer than that. There is even now such an image, and one who giveth command to 
admire it. At his side are satraps and soldiers and bewitching music. And many gaze in admiration upon 
this image, so varied, so great. For somewhat of the same kind of thing as that image is covetousness, 
which doth not despise even iron , but unlike as the materials are whereof it is composed, it giveth 
command to admire all, both brass and iron, and things much more ordinary than they. 


But as these things are, so also even now are there some who are emulous of these children: who say, “thy 
gods we serve not, and thine images we worship not;” but both the furnace of poverty we endure and all 
other distress, for the sake of God’s laws.” And the wealthy for their part, even as those at that time, 
oftentimes, worship this image too and are burnt. But those who possess nothing despite even this, and 


although in poverty, are more in the dew than those who live in affluence. Even as at that time they who 
cast into the fire were burnt up; but those in the midst of it found themselves in dew as it were rain. Then 
also that tyrant was more burnt up with the flame, his wrath kindling him violently, than those children. 
As to them, the fire had no power even to touch the ends of their hair: but more fiercely than that fire did 
wrath burn up his mind. For consider what a thing it was that with so many to look on, he should be 
scorned by captive children. And it was a sign that his taking their city also had not been through his own 
might, but by reason of the sin of the multitude among them. Since if he had not the power to overcome 
these men in chains, and that when they were cast into a furnace, how could he have overcome the Jews 
in regular warfare, had they been all such as these? From which it is plain that the sins of the multitude 
betrayed the city. 


[6.] But mark also the children’s freedom from vain-glory. For they did not leap into the furnace, but they 
kept beforehand the commandment of Christ where he says, (St. Matt. xxvi. 41.) “Pray that ye enter not 
into temptation.” Neither did they shrink when they were brought to it; but stood in the midst nobly, 
neither contending without a summons, nor yet when summoned playing the coward: but ready for 
everything, and noble, and full of all boldness of speech. 


But let us hear also what they say, that from this also we may learn their lofty spirit. (Dan. iii. 17.) “There 
is a God in heaven able to deliver us:” they take no care for themselves, but even when about to be burned 
the glory of God is all their thought. For what they say comes to this, “Lest perchance if we are burnt thou 
shouldest charge God with weakness, we now declare unto thee accurately our whole doctrine. “There is a 
God in heaven,” not such as this image here on earth, this lifeless and mute thing, but able to snatch even 
from the midst of the burning fiery furnace. Condemn him not then of weakness for permitting us to fall 
into it. So powerful is He that after our fall, He is able to snatch us out again out of the flame. “But if not, 
be it known unto thee, O king, that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which thou 
hast set up.” Observe that they by a special dispensation are ignorant of the future: for if they had 
foreknown, there would have been nothing wonderful in their doing what they did. For what marvel is it if 
when they had a guarantee for safety, they defied all terrors? Then God indeed would have been glorified 
in that He was able to deliver from the furnace: but they would not have been wondered at, inasmuch as 
they would not have cast themselves into any dangers. For this cause He suffered them to be ignorant of 
the future that He might glorify them the more. And as they cautioned (espsalixonto) the king that he was 
not to condemn God of weakness though they might be burnt, so God accomplished both purposes; the 
shewing forth His own power and the causing the zeal of the children to appear more conspicuous. 


From whence then arose their doubting and their not feeling confident that they should at all events be 
preserved? Because they esteemed themselves assuredly too mean, and unworthy of such a benefit. And 
to prove that I say not this upon conjecture; when they fell into the furnace, they bewailed themselves 
after this sort, saying, (Song of the three Children wv. 6, 10.) “We have sinned, we have done iniquity, we 
cannot open our mouth.” And therefore they said, “But if not.” But if they did not plainly say this, namely, 
“God is able to deliver us; but if he deliver us not, for our sin’s sake He will not deliver us;” wonder not at 
it. For they would have seemed to the barbarians to be sheltering the weakness of God under the pretext 
of their own sins. Wherefore His power only is what they speak of: the reason they allege not. And 
besides, they were well disciplined not to be over-curious about the judgments of God. 


With these words then, they entered into the fire; and they neither cast insult upon the king, nor 
overturned the statue . For such should the courageous man be, temperate and mild; and that especially 
in dangers; that he may not seem to go forth to such contests in wrath and vain-glory; but with fortitude 
and self-possession. For whoso deals insolently undergoes the suspicion of those faults: but he that 
endures, and is forced into the struggle, and goes through the trial with meekness, is not only admired as 
brave, but his self-possession also and consideration cause him to be no less extolled. And this is what 
they did at that time; shewing forth all fortitude and gentleness, and doing nothing for reward nor for 
recompense or return. “Though He be not willing so it stands’ to deliver us, we will not serve thy gods:’ 
for we have already our recompense in that we are counted worthy to be kept from all impiety, and for 
that end to give our bodies to be burned.” 


We then also having already our recompense, (for indeed we have it in that we have been vouchsafed the 
full knowledge of Him, vouch-safed to be made members of Christ,) let us take care that we make them 
not members of an harlot. For with this most tremendous saying we must conclude our discourse, in order 
that having the fear of the threat in full efficacy, we may remain purer than gold, this fear helping to make 
us so. For so shall we be able, delivered from all fornication, to see Christ. Whom God grant us all to 
behold with boldness at that day, through the grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ; to Whom 
be the glory, for evermore. Amen. 


HOMILY XIX 
1 COR. VII. 1, 2 


Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote to me: it is good for a man not to touch a woman. But 
because of fornications, let each man have his own wife; and let each woman have her own husband. 


Having corrected the three heaviest things laid to their charge, one, the distraction of the Church, 
another, about the fornicator, a third, about the covetous person, he thenceforth uses a milder sort of 
speech. And he interposes some exhortation and advice about marriage and virginity, giving the hearers 
some respite from more unpleasant subjects. But in the second Epistle he does the contrary; he begins 
from the milder topics, and ends with the more distressing. And here also, after he has finished his 
discourse about virginity, he again launches forth into matter more akin to reproof; not setting all down in 
regular order, but varying his discourse in either kind, as the occasion required and the exigency of the 
matters in hand. 


Wherefore he says, “Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto me.” For they had written to him, 
“Whether it was right to abstain from one’s wife, or not:” and writing back in answer to this and giving 
rules about marriage, he introduces also the discourse concerning virginity: “It is good for a man not to 
touch a woman.” “For if,” says he, “thou enquire what is the excellent and greatly superior course, it is 
better not to have any connection whatever with a woman: but if you ask what is safe and helpful to thine 
own infirmity, be connected by marriage.” 


But since it was likely, as also happens now, that the husband might be willing but the wife not, or perhaps 
the reverse, mark how he discusses each case. Some indeed say that this discourse was addressed by him 
to priests. But I, judging from what follows, could not affirm that it was so: since he would not have given 
his advice in general terms. For if he were writing these things only for the priests, he would have said, “It 
is good for the teacher not to touch a woman.” But now he has made it of universal application, saying, “It 
is good for a man;” not for priest only. And again, “Art thou loosed from a wife? Seek not a wife.” He said 
not, “You who are a priest and teacher,” but indefinitely. And the whole of his speech goes on entirely in 
the same tones. And in saying, “Because of fornications, let every man have his own wife” by the very 
cause alleged for the concession he guides men to continence. 


[2.] Ver. 3. “Let the husband pay the wife the honor due to her: in like manner the wife the husband.” 


Now what is the meaning of “the due honor? The wife hath not power over her own body;” but is both the 
slave and the mistress of the husband. And if you decline the service which is due, you have offended God. 
But if thou wish to withdraw thyself, it must be with the husband’s permission, though it be but a for short 
time. For this is why he calls the matter a debt, to shew that no one is master of himself but that they are 
servants to each other. 


When therefore thou seest an harlot tempting thee, say, “My body is not mine, but my wife’s.” The same 
also let the woman say to those who would undermine her chastity, “My body is not mine, but my 
husband’s.” 


Now if neither husband nor wife hath power even over their own body, much less have they over their 
property. Hear ye, all that have husbands and all that have wives: that if you must not count your body 
your own, much less your money. 


Elsewhere I grant He gives to the husband abundant precedence, both in the New Testament, and the Old 
saying, (he apostrophe sou, LXX. Gen. iii. 16.) “Thy turning shall be towards thy husband, and he shall 
rule over thee.” Paul doth so too by making a distinction thus, and writing, (Ephes. v. 25, 33.) “Husbands, 
love your wives; and let the wife see that she reverence her husband.” But in this place we hear no more 
of greater and less, but it is one and the same right. Now why is this? Because his speech was about 
chastity. “In all other things,” says he, “let the husband have the prerogative; but not so where the 
question is about chastity.” “The husband hath no power over his own body, neither the wife.” There is 
great equality of honor, and no prerogative. 


[3.] Ver. 5. “Defraud ye not one the other, except it be by consent.” 


What then can this mean? “Let not the wife,” says he, “exercise continence, if the husband be unwilling; 
nor yet the husband without the wife’s consent.” Why so? Because great evils spring from this sort of 
continence. For adulteries and fornications and the ruin of families have often arisen from hence. For if 
when men have their own wives they commit fornication, much more if you defraud them of this 
consolation. And well says he, “Defraud not; fraud” here, and “debt” above, that he might shew the 
strictness of the right of dominion in question. For that one should practice continence against the will of 
the other is “defrauding;” but not so, with the other’s consent: any more than I count myself defrauded, if 
after persuading me you take away any thing of mine. Since only he defrauds who takes against another’s 
will and by force. A thing which many women do, working sin rather than righteousness, and thereby 
becoming accountable for the husband’s uncleanness, and rending all asunder. Whereas they should value 
concord above all things, since this is more important than all beside. 


We will, if you please, consider it with a view to actual cases. Thus, suppose a wife and husband, and let 
the wife be continent, without consent of her husband; well then, if hereupon he commit fornication, or 
though abstaining from fornication fret and grow restless and be heated and quarrel and give all kind of 
trouble to his wife; where is all the gain of the fasting and the continence, a breach being made in love? 
There is none. For what strange reproaches, how much trouble, how great a war must of course arise! 


since when in an house man and wife are at variance, the house will be no better off than a ship in a storm 
when the master is upon ill terms with the man at the head. Wherefore he saith, “Defraud not one 
another, unless it be by consent for a season, that ye may give yourselves unto prayer.” It is prayer with 
unusual earnestness which he here means. For if he is forbidding those who have intercourse with one 
another to pray, how could “pray without ceasing” have any place? It is possible then to live with a wife 
and yet give heed unto prayer. But by continence prayer is made more perfect. For he did not say merely, 
“That ye may pray;” but, “That ye may give yourselves unto it;” as though what he speaks of might cause 
not uncleanness but much occupation. 


“And may be together again, that Satan tempt you not.” Thus lest it should seem to be a matter of express 
enactment, he adds the reason. And what is it? “That Satan tempt you not.” And that you may understand 
that it is not the devil only who causeth this crime, I mean adultery, he adds, “because of your 
incontinency.” 


“But this I say by way of permission, not of commandment. For I would that all men were even as I myself; 
in a state of continence.” This he doth in many places when he is advising about difficult matters; he 
brings forward himself, and says, “Be ye imitators of me.” 


“Howbeit each man hath his own gift from God, one after this manner, and another after that.” Thus since 
he had heavily charged them saying, “for your incontinence,” he again comforteth them by the words, 
“each one hath his own gift of God;” not declaring that towards that virtue there is no need of zeal on our 
part, but, as I was saying before, to comfort them. For if it be a “gift,” and man contributes nothing 
thereunto, how sayest thou, “But (v. 8.) I say to the unmarried and to widows, it is good for them if they 
abide even as I: (v. 9.) but if they have not continency let them marry?” Do you see the strong sense of 
Paul how he both signifies that continence is better, and yet puts no force on the person who cannot attain 
to it; fearing lest some offence arise? 


“For it is better to marry than to burn.” He indicates how great is the tyranny of concupiscence. What he 
means is something like this: “If you have to endure much violence and burning desire, withdraw yourself 
from your pains and toils, lest haply you be subverted.” 


[4.] Ver. 10. “But to the married I give charge, yet not I, but the Lord.” 


Because it is a law expressly appointed by Christ which he is about to read to them about the “not putting 
away a wife without fornication; “(S. Matt. v. 32., xix. 9; S. Mark x. 11; S. Luke xvi. 18.) therefore he says, 
“Not I.” True it is what was before spoken though it were not expressly stated, yet it also is His decree. 
But this, you see, He had delivered in express words. So that the words “I and not I” have this difference 
of meaning. For that you might not imagine even his own words to be human, therefore he added, “For I 
think that I also have the Spirit of God.” 


Now what is that which “to the married the Lord commanded? That the wife depart not from her husband: 
(v. 11.) but if she depart, let her remain unmarried, or be reconciled unto her husband.” Here, seeing that 
both on the score of continence and other pretexts, and because of infirmities of temper, (mikropsuchias.) 
it fell out that separations took place: it were better, he says, that such things should not be at all; but 
however if they take place, let the wife remain with her husband, if not to cohabit with him, yet so as not 
to introduce any other to be her husband. 


Ver. 12. “But to the rest speak I, not the Lord. If any brother have a wife that believeth not, and she is 
content to dwell with him, let him not leave her. And if any woman hath an husband that believeth not, 
and he is content to dwell with her, let her not leave him.” 


For as when discoursing about separating from fornicators, he made the matter easy by the correction 
which he applied to his words, saying, “Howbeit, not altogether with the fornicators of this world;” so also 
in this case he provideth for the abundant easiness of the duty, saying, “If any wife have a husband, or 
husband a wife, that believeth not, let him not leave her.” What sayest thou? “If he be an unbeliever, let 
him remain with the wife, but not if he be a fornicator? And yet fornication is a less sin than unbelief.” I 
grant, fornication is a less sin: but God spares thine infirmities extremely. And this is what He doth about 
the sacrifice, saying, (S. Matt. v. 24.) “Leave the sacrifice, and be reconciled to thy brother.” This also in 
the case of the man who owed ten thousand talents. For him too He did not punish for owing him ten 
thousand talents, but for demanding back a hundred pence from his fellow-servant He took vengeance on 
him. 


Then lest the woman might fear, as though she became unclean because of intercourse with her husband, 
he says, “For the unbelieving husband is sanctified in the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified in 
the husband.” And yet, if “he that is joined to an harlot is one body,” it is quite clear that the woman also 
who is joined to an idolater is one body. Well: it is one body; nevertheless she becomes not unclean, but 
the cleanness of the wife overcomes the uncleanness of the husband; and again, the cleanness of the 
believing husband overcomes the uncleanness of the unbelieving wife. 


How then in this case is the uncleanness overcome, and therefore the intercourse allowed; while in the 


woman who prostitutes herself, the husband is not condemned in casting her out? Because here there is 
hope that the lost member may be saved through the marriage; but in the other case the marriage has 
already been dissolved; and there again both are corrupted; but here the fault is in one only of the two. I 
mean something like this: she that has been guilty of fornication is utterly abominable: if then “he that is 
joined to an harlot is one body,” he also becomes abominable by having connection with an harlot; 
wherefore all the purity flits away. But in the case before us it is not so. But how? The idolater is unclean 
but the woman is not unclean. For if indeed she were a partner with him in that wherein he is unclean, I 
mean his impiety, she herself would also become unclean. But now the idolater is unclean in one way, and 
the wife holds communion with him in another wherein he is not unclean. For marriage and mixture of 
bodies is that wherein the communion consists. 


Again, there is a hope that this man may be reclaimed by his wife for she is made completely his own: but 
for the other it is not very easy. For how will she who dishonored him in former times and became 
another’s and destroyed the rights of marriage, have power to reclaim him whom she had wronged; him, 
moreover, who still remains to her as an alien? 


Again in that case, after the fornication the husband is not a husband: but here, although the wife be an 
idolatress, the husband’s rights are not destroyed. 


However, he doth not simply recommend cohabitation with the unbeliever, but with the qualification that 
he wills it. Wherefore he said, “And he himself be content to dwell with her.” For, tell me, what harm is 
there when the duties of piety remain unimpaired and there are good hopes about the unbeliever, that 
those already joined should so abide and not bring in occasions of unnecessary warfare? For the question 
now is not about those who have never yet come together, but about those who are already joined. He did 
not say, If any one wish to take an unbelieving wife, but, “If any one hath an unbelieving wife.” Which 
means, If any after marrying or being married have received the word of godliness, and then the other 
party which had continued in unbelief still yearn for them to dwell together, let not the marriage be 
broken off. “For,” saith he, “the unbelieving husband is sanctified in the wife.” So great is the 
superabundance of thy purity. 


What then, is the Greek holy? Certainly not: for he said not, He is holy; but, “He is sanctified in his wife.” 
And this he said, not to signify that he is holy, but to deliver the woman as completely as possible from her 
fear and lead the man to desire the truth. For the uncleanness is not in the bodies wherein there is 
communion, but in the mind and the thoughts. And here follows the proof; namely, that if thou continuing 
unclean have offspring, the child, not being of thee alone, is of course unclean or half clean. But now it is 
not unclean. To which effect he adds, “else were your children unclean; but now are they holy;” that is, 
not unclean. But the Apostle calls them, “holy,” by the intensity of the expression again casting out the 
dread arising from that sort of suspicion. 


Ver. 15. “Yet if the unbelieving departeth, let him depart,” for in this case the matter is no longer 
fornication. But what is the meaning of, “if the unbelieving departeth?” For instance, if he bid thee 
sacrifice and take part in his ungodliness on account of thy marriage, or else part company; it were better 
the marriage were annulled, and no breach made in godliness. Wherefore he adds, “A brother is not under 
bondage, nor yet a sister, in such cases.” If day by day he buffet thee and keep up combats on this 
account, it is better to separate. For this is what he glances at, saying, “But God hath called us in peace.” 
For it is the other party who furnished the ground of separation, even as he did who committed 
uncleanness. 


Ver. 16. “For how knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thine husband?” This again refers to that 
expression, “let her not leave him.” That is, “if he makes no disturbance, remain,” saith he, “for there is 
even profit in this; remain and advise and give counsel and persuade.” For no teacher will have such 
power to prevail (Reg. peisai. Bened. ischusai. ) as a wife. And neither, on one hand, doth he lay any 
necessity upon her and absolutely demand the point of her, that he may not again do what would be too 
painful; nor, on the other, doth he tell her to despair: but he leaves the matter in suspense through the 
uncertainty of the future, saying, “For how knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband? or 
how knowest thou, O husband whether thou shalt save thy wife?” 


[5.] And again, ver. 17. “Only as God hath distributed to each man, as the Lord hath called each, so let him 
walk. Was any one called being circumcised? let him not become uncircumcised. Was any called in 
uncircumcision? let him not be circumcised. Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing; but 
the keeping of the commandments of God. Let each man abide in that calling wherein he was called. Wast 
thou called, being a slave? Care not for it.” These things contribute nothing unto faith, saith he. Be not 
then contentious neither be troubled; for the faith hath cast out all these things. 


“Let each man abide in that calling wherein he was called. Hast thou been called, having an unbelieving 
wife? Continue to have her. Cast not out thy wife for the faith’s sake. Hast thou been called, being a slave? 
Care not for it. Continue to be a slave. Hast thou been called, being in uncircumcision? Remain 
uncircumcised. Being circumcised, didst thou become a believer? Continue circumcised. For this is the 
meaning of, “As God hath distributed unto each man.” For these are no hindrances to piety. Thou art 
called, being a slave; another, with an unbelieving wife; another, being circumcised. 


Astonishing! where has he put slavery? As circumcision profits not: and uncircumcision does no harm; so 
neither doth slavery, nor yet liberty. And that he might point out this with surpassing clearness, he says, 
“But even (All’ ei kai dunasai) if thou canst become free, use it rather:” that is, rather continue a slave. 
Now upon what possible ground does he tell the person who might be set free to remain a slave? He 
means to point out that slavery is no harm but rather an advantage. 


Now we are not ignorant that some say, the words, “use it rather,” are spoken with regard to liberty: 
interpreting it, “if thou canst become free, become free.” But the expression would be very contrary to 
Paul’s manner if he intended this. For he would not, when consoling the slave and signifying that he was 
in no respect injured, have told him to get free. Since perhaps some one might say, “What then, if Iam not 
able? Iam an injured and degraded person.” This then is not what he says: but as I said, meaning to point 
out that a man gets nothing by being made free, he says, “Though thou hast it in thy power to be made 
free, remain rather in slavery.” 


Next he adds also the cause; “For he that was called in the Lord being a bondservant, is the Lord’s free 
man: likewise he that was called, being free, is Christ’s bondservant.” “For,” saith he, “in the things that 
relate to Christ, both are equal: and like as thou art the slave of Christ, so also is thy master. How then is 
the slave a free man? Because He has freed thee not only from sin, but also from outward slavery while 
continuing a slave. For he suffers not the slave to be a slave, not even though he be a man abiding in 
slavery: and this is the great wonder. 


But how is the slave a free man while continuing a slave? When he is freed from passions and the diseases 
of the mind: when he looks down upon riches and wrath and all other the like passions. 


Ver. 23. “Ye were bought with a price: become not bondservants of men.” This saying is addressed not to 
slaves only but also to free men. For it is possible for one who is a slave not to be a slave; and for one who 
is a freeman to be a slave. “And how can one be a slave and not a slave?” When he doeth all for God: when 
he feigns nothing, and doeth nothing out of eye-service towards men: that is how one that is a slave to 
men can be free. Or again, how doth one that is free become a slave? When he serves men in any evil 
service, either for gluttony or desire of wealth or for office’ sake. For such an one, though he be free, is 
more of a slave than any man. 


And consider both these points. Joseph was a slave but not a slave to men: wherefore even in slavery he 
was freer than all that are free. For instance, he yielded not to his mistress; yielded not to the purposes 
which she who possessed him desired. Again she was free; yet none ever so like a slave, courting and 
beseeching her own servant. But she prevailed not on him, who was free, to do what he would not. This 
then was not slavery; but it was liberty of the most exalted kind. For what impediment to virtue had he 
from his slavery? Let men hear, both slaves and free. Which was the slave? He that was entreated or she 
that did entreat? She that besought or he that despised her supplication? 


In fact, there are limits set to slaves by God Himself; and up to what point one ought to keep them, has 
also been determined, and to transgress them is wrong. Namely, when your master commands nothing 
which is unpleasing to God, it is right to follow and to obey; but no farther. For thus the slave becomes 
free. But if you go further, even though you are free you are become a slave. At least he intimates this, 
saying, “Be not ye the servants of men.” 


But if this be not the meaning, if he bade them forsake their masters and strive contentiously to become 
free, in what sense did he exhort them, saying, “Let each one remain in the calling in which he is called?” 
And in another place, (1 Tim. vi. 1, 2.) “As many servants as are under the yoke, let them count their own 
masters worthy of all honor; and those that have believing masters, let them not despise them, because 
they are brethren who partake of the benefit.” And writing to the Ephesians also and to the Colossians, he 
ordains and exacts the same rules. Whence it is plain that it is not this slavery which he annuls, but that 
which caused as it is by vice befalls free men also: and this is the worst kind of slavery, though he be a 
free man who is in bondage to it. For what profit had Joseph’s brethren of their freedom? Were they not 
more servile than all slaves; both speaking lies to their father, and to the merchants using false pretences, 
as well as to their brother? But not such was the free man: rather every where and in all things he was 
true. And nothing had power to enslave him, neither chain nor bondage nor the love of his mistress nor 
his being in a strange land. But he abode free every where. For this is liberty in the truest sense when 
even in bondage it shines through. 


[6.] Such a thing is Christianity; in slavery it bestows freedom. And as that which is by nature an 
invulnerable body then shews itself to be invulnerable when having received a dart it suffers no harm; so 
also he that is strictly free then shows himself, when even under masters he is not enslaved. For this 
cause his bidding is, “remain a slave.” But if it is impossible for one who is a slave to be a Christian such 
as he ought to be, the Greeks will condemn true religion of great weakness: whereas if they can be taught 
that slavery in no way impairs godliness, they will admire our doctrine. For if death hurt us not, nor 
scourges, nor chains, much less slavery. Fire and iron and tyrannies innumerable and diseases and 
poverty and wild beasts and countless things more dreadful than these, have not been able to injure the 
faithful; nay, they have made them even mightier. And how shall slavery be able to hurt? It is not slavery 
itself, beloved, that hurts; but the real slavery is that of sin. And if thou be not a slave in this sense, be 


bold and rejoice. No one shall have power to do thee any wrong, having the temper which cannot be 
enslaved. But if thou be a slave to sin, even though thou be ten thousand times free thou hast no good of 
thy freedom. 


For, tell me, what profit is it when, though not in bondage to a man, thou liest down in subjection to thy 
passions? Since men indeed often know how to spare; but those masters are never satiated with thy 
destruction. Art thou in bondage to a man? Why, thy master also is slave to thee, in arranging about thy 
food, in taking care of thy health and in looking after thy shoes and all the other things. And thou dost not 
fear so much less thou shouldest offend thy master, as he fears lest any of those necessaries should fail 
thee. “But he sits down, while thou standest.” And what of that? Since this may be said of thee as well as 
of him. Often, at least, when thou art lying down and sleeping sweetly, he is not only standing, but 
undergoing endless discomforts in the market-place; and he lies awake more painfully than thou. 


For instance; what did Joseph suffer from his mistress to be compared with what she suffered from her 
evil desire? For he indeed did not the things which she wished to put upon him; but she performed every 
thing which her mistress ordered her, I mean her spirit of unchastity: which left not off until it had put her 
to open shame. What master commands such things? what savage tyrant? “Intreat thy slave,” that is the 
word: “flatter the person bought with thy money, supplicate the captive; even if he reject thee with 
disgust, again besiege him: even if thou speakest to him oftentimes, and he consent not, watch for his 
being alone, and force him, and become an object of derision.” What can be more dishonorable, what 
more shameful, than these words? “And if even by these means you make no progress, why, accuse him 
falsely and deceive your husband.” Mark how mean, how shameful are the commands, how unmerciful 
and savage and frantic. What command does the master ever lay on his slave, such as those which her 
wantonness then laid upon that royal woman? And yet she dare not disobey. But Joseph underwent 
nothing of this sort, but every thing on the contrary which brought glory and honor. 


Would you like to see yet another man under severe orders from a hard mistress, and without spirit to 
disobey any of them? Consider Cain, what commands were laid on him by his envy. She ordered him to 
slay his brother, to lie unto God, to grieve his father, to cast off shame; and he did it all, and in nothing 
refused to obey. And why marvel that over a single person so great should be the power of this mistress? 
She hath often destroyed entire nations. For instance, the Midianitish women took the Jews, and all but 
bound them in captivity; their own beauty kindling desire, was the means of their vanquishing that whole 
nation. Paul then to cast out this sort of slavery, said, “Become not servants of men;” that is, “Obey not 
men commanding unreasonable things: nay, obey not yourselves.” Then having raised up their mind and 
made it mount on high, he says, 


[7.] Ver. 25. “Now concerning virgins. I have no commandment of the Lord; but I give my judgment, as one 
that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful.” 


Advancing on his way in regular order, he proceeds next to speak concerning virginity. For after that he 
had exercised and trained them, in his words concerning continence, he goes forth towards what is 
greater, saying, “I have no commandment, but I esteem it to be good.” For what reason? For the self-same 
reason as he had mentioned respecting continence. 


Ver. 27. “Art thou bound unto a wife? Seek not to be loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife? Seek not a wife.” 


These words carry no contradiction to what had been said before but rather the most entire agreement 
with them. For he says in that place also, “Except it be by consent:” as here he says, “Art thou bound unto 
a wife? Seek not separation.” This is no contradiction. For its being against consent makes a dissolution: 
but if with consent both live continently, it is no dissolution. 


Then, lest this should seem to be laying down a law, he subjoins, (v. 28.) “but if thou marry, thou hast not 
sinned.” He next alleges the existing state of things, “the present distress, the shortness of the time,” and 
“the affliction.” For marriage draws along with it many things, which indeed he hath glanced at, as well 
here as also in the discourse about continence: there, by saying, “the wife hath not power over herself,” 
and here, by the expression, “Thou art bound.” 


“But if and thou marry, thou hast not sinned.” He is not speaking about her who hath made choice of 
virginity, for if it comes to that, she hath sinned. Since if the widows are condemned for having to do with 
second marriages after they have once chosen widowhood, much more the virgins. 


“But such shall have trouble in the flesh.” “And pleasure too,” you will say: but observe how he curtails 
this by the shortness of the time, saying, (v. 28.) “the time is shortened;” that is, “we are exhorted to 
depart now and go forth, but thou art running further in.” And yet even although marriage had no 
troubles, even so we ought to press on towards things to come. But when it hath affliction too, what need 
to draw on one’s self an additional burden. What occasion to take up such a load, when even after taking 
it you must use it as having it not? For “those even that have wives must be,” he saith, “as though they 
had none.” 


Then, having interposed something about the future, he brings back his speech to the present. For some 


of his topics are spiritual; as that, “the one careth about the things which be her husband’s, the other 
about those which be God’s.” Others relate to this present life; as, “I would have you to be free from 
cares.” But still with all this he leaves it to their own choice: inasmuch as he who after proving what is 
best goes back to compulsion, seems as if he did not trust his own statements. Wherefore he rather 
attracts them by concession, and checks them as follows: 


Ver. 35. “And this I say for your own profit, not that I may cast a snare upon you, but for that which is 
seemly, and that ye may attend upon the Lord without distraction. Let the virgins hear that not by that one 
point is virginity defined; for she that is careful about the things of the world cannot be a virgin, nor 
seemly. Thus, when he said, “There is difference between a wife and a virgin,” he added this as the 
difference, and that wherein they are distinguished from each other. And laying down the definition of a 
virgin and her that is not a virgin, he names, not marriage nor continence but leisure from engagements 
and multiplicity of engagements. For the evil is not in the cohabitation, but in the impediment to the 
strictness of life. 


Ver. 36. “But if any man think that he behaveth himself unseemly toward his virgin.” 


Here he seems to be talking about marriage; but all that he says relates to virginity; for he allows even a 
second marriage, saying, “only in the Lord.” Now what means, “in the Lord?” With chastity, with honor: 
for this is needed every where, and must be pursued for else we cannot see God. 


Now if we have passed lightly by what he says of virginity, let no one accuse us of negligence; for indeed 
an entire book hath been composed by us upon this topic and as we have there with all the accuracy 
which we could, gone through every branch of the subject, we considered it a waste of words to introduce 
it again here. Wherefore, referring the hearer to that work as concerns these things, we will say this one 
thing here: We must follow after continence. For, saith he, “follow after peace, and the sanctification 
without which no one shall see the Lord.” Therefore that we may be accounted worthy to see Him, 
whether we be in virginity or in the first marriage or the second, let us follow after this that we may 
obtain the kingdom of heaven, through the grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ; to Whom 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, be glory, power, honor, now, henceforth, and for everlasting ages. 
Amen. 


HOMILY Xx 


1 COR. VIII. 1 


Now concerning things sacrificed to idols: we know that we all have knowledge. Knowledge puffeth up, 
but love edifieth. 


It is necessary first to say what the meaning of this passage is: for so shall we readily comprehend the 
Apostle’s discourse. For he that sees a charge brought against any one, except he first perceive the nature 
of the offence will not understand what is said. What then is it of which he was then accusing the 
Corinthians? A heavy charge and the cause of many evils. Well, what is it? Many among them, having 
learnt that (St. Matt. xv. 11.) “not the things which enter in defile the man, but the things which proceed 
out,” and that idols of wood and stone, and demons, have no power to hurt or help, had made an 
immoderate use of their perfect knowledge of this to the harm both of others and of themselves. They had 
both gone in where idols were and had partaken of the tables there, and were producing thereby great 
and ruinous evil. For, on the one hand, those who still retained the fear of idols and knew not how to 
contemn them, took part in those meals, because they saw the more perfect sort doing this; and hence 
they got the greatest injury: since they did not touch what was set before them with the same mind as the 
others, but as things offered in sacrifice to idols; and the thing was becoming a way to idolatry. On the 
other hand, these very persons who pretended to be more perfect were injured in no common way, 
partaking in the tables of demons. 


This then was the subject of complaint. Now this blessed man being about to correct it, did not 
immediately begin to speak vehemently; for that which was done came more of folly than of wickedness: 
wherefore in the first instance there was need rather of exhortation than of severe rebuke and wrath. 
Now herein observe his good sense, how he immediately begins to admonish. 


“Now concerning things sacrificed to idols, we know that we all have knowledge.” Leaving alone the 
weak, which he always doth, he discourses with the strong first. And this is what he did also in the Epistle 
to the Romans, saying, (Rom. xiv. 10.) “But thou, why dost thou judge thy brother?” for this is the sort of 
person that is able to receive rebuke also with readiness. Exactly the same then he doth here also. 


And first he makes void their conceit by declaring that this very thing which they considered as peculiar 
to themselves, the having perfect knowledge, was common to all. Thus, “we know,” saith he, “that we all 
have knowledge.” For if allowing them to have high thoughts, he had first pointed out how hurtful the 
thing was to others, he would not have done them so much good as harm. For the ambitious soul when it 
plumes itself upon any thing, even though the same do harm to others, yet strongly adheres to it because 
of the tyranny of vain-glory. Wherefore Paul first examines the matter itself by itself: just as he had done 


before in the case of the wisdom from without, demolishing it with a high hand. But in that case he did it 
as we might have expected: for the whole thing was altogether blameworthy and his task was very easy. 
Wherefore he signifies it to be not only useless, but even contrary to the Gospel. But in the present case it 
was not possible to do this. For what was done was of knowledge, and perfect knowledge. Nor was it safe 
to overthrow it, and yet in no other way was it possible to cast out the conceit which had resulted from it. 
What then doeth he? First, by signifying that it was common, he curbs that swelling pride of theirs. For 
they who possess something great and excellent are more elated, when they alone have it; but if it be 
made out that they possess it in common with others, they no longer have so much of this feeling. First 
then he makes it common property, because they considered it to belong to themselves alone. 


Next, having made it common, he does not make himself singly a sharer in it with them; for in this way too 
he would have rather set them up; for as to be the only possessor elates, so to have one partner or two 
perhaps among leading persons has this effect just as much. For this reason he does not mention himself 
but all: he said not, “I too have knowledge,” but, “we know that we all have knowledge.” 


[2.] This then is one way, and the first, by which he cast down their pride; the next hath greater force. 
What then is this? In that he shews that not even this thing itself was in all points complete, but imperfect, 
and extremely so. And not only imperfect, but also injurious, unless there were another thing joined 
together with it. For having said that “we have knowledge,” he added, “Knowledge puffeth up, but love 
edifieth:” so that when it is without love, it lifts men up to absolute arrogance. 


“And yet not even love,” you will say, “without knowledge hath any advantage.” Well: this he did not say; 
but omitting it as a thing allowed by all, he signifies that knowledge stands in extreme need of love. For he 
who loves, inasmuch as he fulfils the commandment which is most absolute of all, even though he have 
some defects, will quickly be blest with knowledge because of his love; as Cornelius and many others. But 
he that hath knowledge but hath not love, not only shall gain nothing more, but shall also be cast out of 
that which he hath, in many cases falling into arrogance. It seems then that knowledge is not productive 
of love, but on the contrary debars from it him that is not on his guard, puffing him up and elating him. 
For arrogance is wont to cause divisions: but love both draws together and leads to knowledge. And to 
make this plain he saith, “But if any man loveth God, the same is known of Him.” So that “I forbid not 
this,” saith he, “namely, your having perfect knowledge; but your having it with love, that I enjoin; else is 
it no gain, but rather loss.” 


Do you see how he already sounds the first note of his discourse concerning love? For since all these evils 
were springing from the following root, i.e., not from perfect knowledge, but from their not greatly loving 
nor sparing their neighbors; whence ensued both their variance and their self-satisfaction, and all the rest 
which he had charged them with; both before this and after he is continually providing for love; so 
correcting the fountain of all good things. “Now why,” saith he, “are ye puffed up about knowledge? For if 
ye have not love, ye shall even be injured thereby. For what is worse than boasting? But if the other be 
added, the first also will be in safety. For although you may know something more than your neighbor, if 
you love him you will not set yourself up but lead him also to the same.” Wherefore also having said, 
“Knowledge puffeth up,” he added, “but love edifieth.” He did not say, “Behaveth itself modestly,” but 
what is much more, and more gainful. For their knowledge was not only puffing them up but also 
distracting them. On this account he opposes the one to the other. 


[3.] And then he adds a third consideration, which was of force to set them down. What then is this? that 
although charity be joined with it, yet not even in that case is this our knowledge perfect. And therefore 
he adds, 


Ver. 2. “But if any man think that he knoweth any thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know.” 
This is a mortal blow. “I dwell not,” saith he, “on the knowledge being common to all. I say not that by 
hating your neighbor and by arrogance, you injure yourself most. But even though you have it by yourself 
alone, though you be modest, though you love your brother, even in this case you are imperfect in regard 
of knowledge. “For as yet thou knowest nothing as thou oughtest to know,” Now if we possess as yet exact 
knowledge of nothing, how is it that some have rushed on to such a pitch of frenzy as to say that they 
know God with all exactness? Whereas, though we had an exact knowledge of all other things, not even so 
were it possible to possess this knowledge to such an extent. For how far He is apart from all things, it is 
impossible even to say. 


And mark how he pulls down their swelling pride: for he said not, “of the matters before us ye have not 
the proper knowledge,” but, “about every thing.” And he did not say, “ye,” but, “no one whatever,” be it 
Peter, be it Paul, be it any one else. For by this he both soothed them and carefully kept them under. 


Ver. 3. “But if any man love God, the same,” he doth not say, “knoweth Him,” but, “is known of Him.” For 
we have not known Him, but He hath known us. And therefore did Christ say, “Ye have not chosen Me, but 
I have chosen you.” And Paul elsewhere, “Then shall I know fully, even as also I have been known.” 


Observe now, I pray, by what means he brings down their high-mindedness. First, he points out that not 
they alone knew the things which they knew; for “we all,” he saith,” have knowledge.” Next, that the thing 
itself was hurtful so long as it was without love; for “knowledge,” saith he, “puffeth up.” Thirdly, that even 


joined with love it is not complete nor perfect. “For if any man thinketh that he knoweth any thing, he 
knoweth nothing as yet as he ought to know,” so he speaks. In addition to this, that they have not even 
this from themselves, but by gift from God. For he said not, “hath known God,” but, “is known of Him.” 
Again, that this very thing comes of love which they have not as they ought. For, “if any man,” saith he, 
“love God, the same is known of Him.” Having then so much at large allayed their irritation, he begins to 
speak doctrinally, saying thus. 


[4.] Ver. 4. “Concerning therefore the eating of things sacrificed to idols, we know that no idol is anything 
in the world, and that there is no God but one.” Look what a strait he hath fallen into! For indeed his mind 
is to prove both; that one ought to abstain from this kind of banquet, and that it hath no power to hurt 
those who partake of it: things which were not greatly in agreement with each other. For when they were 
told that they had no harm in them, they would naturally run to them as indifferent things. But when 
forbidden to touch them, they would suspect, on the contrary, that their having power to do hurt 
occasioned the prohibition. Wherefore, you see, he puts down their opinion about idols, and then states as 
a first reason for their abstaining the scandals which they place in the way of their brethren; in these 
words: “Now concerning the eating of things sacrificed to idols, we know that no idol is anything in the 
world.” Again he makes it common property and doth not allow this to be theirs alone, but extends the 
knowledge all over the world. For “not among you alone,” says he, “but every where on earth this doctrine 
prevails.” What then is it? “That no idol is anything in the world; that there is no God but one.” What 
then? are there no idols? no statues? Indeed there are; but they have no power: neither are they gods, but 
stones and demons. For he is now setting himself against both parties; both the grosser sort among them, 
and those who were accounted lovers of wisdom. Thus, seeing that the former know of no more than the 
mere stones, the others assert that certain powers reside in them , which they also call gods; to the 
former accordingly he says, that “no idol is anything in the world,” to the other, that “there is no God but 
one.” 


Do you mark how he writes these things, not simply as laying down doctrine, but in opposition to those 
without? A thing indeed which we must at all times narrowly observe, whether he says anything 
abstractedly, or whether he is opposing any persons. For this contributes in no ordinary way to the 
accuracy of our doctrinal views, and to the exact understanding of his expressions. 


[5.] Ver. 5. “For though there be that are called gods, whether in heaven or on earth, as there are gods 
many and lords many; yet to us there is one God, the Father, of Whom are all things, and we unto Him; 
and one Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom are all things, and we through Him.” Since he had said, that 
“an idol is nothing” and that “there is no other God;” and yet there were idols and there were those that 
were called gods; that he might not seem to be contradicting plain facts, he goes on to say, “For though 
there be that are called gods, as indeed there are;” not absolutely, “there are;” but, “called,” not in reality 
having this but in name: “be it in heaven or on earth:—in heaven,” meaning the sun and the moon and the 
remainder of the choir of stars; for these too the Greeks worshipped: but upon the earth demons, and all 
those who had been made gods of men:—”yet to us there is One God, the Father.” In the first instance 
having expressed it without the word “Father,” and said, “there is no God but one,” he now adds this also, 
when he had utterly cast out the others. 


Next, he adduces what indeed is the greatest token of divinity; “of Whom are all things.” For this implies 
also that those others are not gods. For it is said (Jer. x. 11.), “Let the gods who made not the heaven and 
the earth perish.” Then he subjoins what is not less than this, “and we unto Him.” For when he saith, “of 
Whom are all things,” he means the creation and the bringing of things out of nothing into existence. But 
when he saith, “and we unto Him,” he speaks of the word of faith and mutual appropriation (oikeioseos), 
as also he said before (1 Cor. i. 30.), “but of Him are ye also in Christ Jesus.” In two ways we are of Him, 
by being made when we were not, and by being made believers. For this also is a creation: a thing which 
he also declares elsewhere; (Ephes. ii. 15.) “that He might create in Himself of the twain one new man.” 


“And there is one Lord, Jesus Christ, through Whom are all things, and we through Him.” And in regard to 
Christ again, we must conceive of this in like manner. For through Him the race of men was both 
produced out of nothing into existence, and returned from error to truth. So that as to the phrase “of 
Whom,” it is not to be understood apart from Christ. For of Him, through Christ, were we created. 


[6.] Nor yet, if you observe, hath he distributed the names as if belonging exclusively, assigning to the Son 
the name Lord, and to the Father, God. For the Scripture useth also often to interchange them; as when it 
saith, (Ps. cx. 1.) “The Lord saith unto My Lord;” and again, (Ps. Ixv. 8.) “Wherefore God Thy God hath 
appointed Thee;” and, (Rom. ix. 5.) “Of Whom is Christ according to the flesh, Who is God over all.” And in 
many instances you may see these names changing their places. Besides, if they were allotted to each 
nature severally, and if the Son were not God, and God as the Father, yet continuing a Son: after saying, 
“but to us there is but One God,” it would have been superfluous, his adding the word “Father,” with a 
view to declare the Unbegotten. For the word of God was sufficient to explain this, if it were such as to 
denote Him only. 


And this is not all, but there is another remark to make: that if you say, “Because it is said One God,’ 
therefore the word God doth not apply to the Son;” observe that the same holds of the Son also. For the 
Son also is called “One Lord,” yet we do not maintain that therefore the term Lord applies to Him alone. 


So then, the same force which the expression “One” has, applied to the Son, it has also, applied to the 
Father. And as the Father is not thrust out from being the Lord, in the same sense as the Son is the Lord, 
because He, the Son, is spoken of as one Lord; so neither does it cast out the Son from being God, in the 
same sense as the Father is God, because the Father is styled One God. 


[7.] Now if any were to say, “Why did he make no mention of the Spirit?” our answer might be this: His 
argument was with idolaters, and the contention was about “gods many and lords many.” And this is why, 
having called the Father, God, he calls the Son, Lord. If now he ventured not to call the Father Lord 
together with the Son, lest they might suspect him to be speaking of two Lords; nor yet the Son, God, with 
the Father, lest he might be supposed to speak of two Gods: why marvel at his not having mentioned the 
Spirit? His contest was, so far, with the Gentiles: his point, to signify that with us there is no plurality of 
Gods. Wherefore he keeps hold continually of this word, “One;” saying, “There is no God but One; and, to 
us there is One God, and One Lord.” From which it is plain, that to spare the weakness of the hearers he 
used this mode of explanation, and for this reason made no mention at all of the Spirit. For if it be not this, 
neither ought he to make mention of the Spirit elsewhere, nor to join Him with the Father and the Son. 
For if He be rejected from the Father and Son, much more ought He not to be put in the same rank with 
them in the matter of Baptism; where most especially the dignity of the Godhead appears and gifts are 
bestowed which pertain to God alone to afford. Thus then I have assigned the cause why in this place He 
is passed over in silence. Now do thou if this be not the true reason, tell me, why He is ranked with Them 
in Baptism? But thou canst not give any other reason but His being of equal honor. At any rate, when he 
has no such constraint upon him, he puts Him in the same rank, saying thus: (2 Cor. xiii. 14.) “The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God and the Father, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with 
you all:” and again, (ch. xii. 4.) “There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit: and there are diversities 
of administrations, but the same Lord; and there are diversities of workings but the same God.” But 
because now his speech was with Greeks and the weaker sort of the converts from among Greeks, for this 
reason he husbands it (tamieuetai) so far. And this is what the prophets do in regard of the Son; no where 
making mention of Him plainly because of the infirmity of the hearers. 


Ver. 7. “But not in all is knowledge,” saith he. What knowledge doth he mean? about God, or about things 
offered in sacrifice to idols? For either he here glances at the Greeks who say that there are many gods 
and lords, and who know not Him that is truly God; or at the converts from among Greeks who were still 
rather infirm, such as did not yet know clearly that they ought not to fear idols and that “an idol is nothing 
in the world.” But in saying this, he gently soothes and encourages the latter. For there was no need of 
mentioning all he had to reprove, particularly as he intended to visit them again with more severity. 


[8.] “But some being used to the idol eat as of a thing sacrificed to an idol, and their conscience being 
weak is defiled.” They still tremble at idols, he saith. For tell me not of the present establishment, and that 
you have received the true religion from your ancestors. But carry back your thoughts to those times, and 
consider when the Gospel was just set on foot, and impiety was still at its height, and altars burning, and 
sacrifices and libations offering up, and the greater part of men were Gentiles; think, I say, of those who 
from their ancestors had received impiety, and who were the descendants of fathers and grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers like themselves, and who had suffered great miseries from the demons. How must they 
have felt after their sudden change! How would they face and tremble at the assaults of the demons! For 
their sake also he employs some reserve, saying, “But some with conscience of the things sacrificed to an 
idol. “ Thus he neither exposed them openly, not to strike them hard; nor doth he pass by them altogether: 
but makes mention of them in a vague manner, saying, “Now some with conscience of the idol even until 
now eat as of a thing sacrificed to an idol; that is, with the same thoughts as they did in former times: and 
their conscience being weak is defiled;’“ not yet being able to despise and once for all laugh them to 
scorn, but still in some doubt. Just as if a man were to think that by touching a dead body he should 
pollute himself according to the Jewish custom, and then seeing others touching it with a clear 
conscience, but not with the same mind touching it himself, would be polluted. This was their state of 
feeling at that time. “For some,” saith he, “with conscience of the idol do it even until now.” Not without 
cause did he add, “even until now;” but to signify that they gained no ground by their refusing to 
condescend. For this was not the way to bring them in, but in some other way persuading them by word 
and by teaching. 


“And their conscience being weak is defiled.” No where as yet doth he state his argument about the 
nature of the thing, but turns himself this way and that as concerning the conscience of the person 
partaking. For he was afraid lest in his wish to correct the weak person, he should inflict a heavy blow 
upon the strong one, and make him also weak. On which account he spares the one no less than the other. 
Nor doth he allow the thing itself to be thought of any consequence, but makes his argument very full to 
prevent any suspicion of the kind. 


[9.] Ver. 8. “But meat doth not commend us to God. For neither if we eat are we the better, nor if we eat 
not are we the worse.” Do you see how again he takes down their high spirit? in that, after saying that 
“not only they but all of us have knowledge,” and that “no one knoweth any thing as he ought to know,” 
and that “knowledge puffeth up;” then having soothed them, and said that “this knowledge is not in all,” 
and that “weakness is the cause of these being defiled,” in order that they might not say, “And what is it to 
us, if knowledge be not in all? Why then has not such an one knowledge? Why is he weak?”—I say, in 


order that they might not rejoin in these terms, he did not proceed immediately to point out clearly that 
for fear of the other’s harm one ought to abstain: but having first made but a sort of skirmish upon 
mention of him, he points out what is more than this. What then is this? That although no one were 
injured nor any perversion of another ensued, not even in this case were it right so to do. For the former 
topic by itself is laboring in vain. Since he that hears of another being hurt while himself has the gain, is 
not very apt to abstain; but then rather he doth so, when he finds out that he himself is no way 
advantaged by the thing. Wherefore he sets this down first, saying, “But meat commendeth us not to 
God.” See how cheap he holds that which was accounted to spring from perfect knowledge! “For neither if 
we eat are we the better,” (that is, stand higher in God’s estimation, as if we had done any thing good or 
great:) “nor if we eat not are we the worse,” that is, fall in any way short of others. So far then he hath 
signified that the thing itself is superfluous, and as nothing. For that which being done profits not, and 
which being left undone injures not, must be superfluous. 


[10.] But as he goes on, he discloses all the harm which was likely to arise from the matter. For the 
present, however, that which befel the brethren is his subject. 


Ver. 9. “For take heed,” saith he, “lest by any means this liberty of yours become a stumbling-block to the 
weak among the brethren.” (ton adelphon not in rec. text.) 


He did not say, “Your liberty is become a stumbling-block,” nor did he positively affirm it that he might not 
make them more shameless; but how? “Take heed;” frightening them, and making them ashamed, and 
leading them to disavow any such conduct. And he said not, “This your knowledge,” which would have 
sounded more like praise; nor “this your perfectness;” but, “your liberty;” a thing which seemed to savor 
more of rashness and obstinacy and arrogance. Neither said he, “To the brethren,” but, “To those of the 
brethren who are weak;” enhancing his accusation from their not even sparing the weak, and those too 
their brethren. For let it be so that you correct them not, nor arouse them: yet why trip them up, and 
make them to stumble, when you ought to stretch out the hand? but for that you have no mind: well then, 
at least avoid casting them down. Since if one were wicked, he required punishment; if weak, healing: but 
now he is not only weak, but also a brother. 


Ver. 10. “For if a man see thee who hast knowledge, sitting at meat in an idol’s temple, will not his 
conscience if he is weak, be emboldened to eat things sacrificed to idols?” 


After having said, “Take heed lest this your liberty become a stumbling-block,” he explains how and in 
what manner it becomes so: and he continually employs the term “weakness,” that the mischief may not 
be thought to arise from the nature of the thing, nor demons appear formidable. As thus: “At present,” 
saith he, “a man is on the point of withdrawing himself entirely from all idols; but when he sees you fond 
of loitering about them, he takes the circumstance for a recommendation and abides there himself also. 
So that not only his weakness, but also your ill-timed behavior, helps to further the plot against him; for it 
is you who make him weaker.” 


Ver. 11. “And through thy meat he that is weak perisheth, the brother for whose sake Christ died.” 


For there are two things which deprive you of excuse in this mischief; one, that he is weak, the other, that 
he is thy brother: rather, I should say, there is a third also, and one more terrible than all. What then is 
this? That whereas Christ refused not even to die for him, thou canst not bear even to accommodate 
thyself to him. By these means, you see, he reminds the perfect man also, what he too was before, and 
that for him He died. And he said not, “For whom even to die was thy duty;” but what is much stronger, 
that even Christ died for his sake. “Did thy Lord then not refuse to die for him, and dost thou so make him 
of none account as not even to abstain from a polluted table for his sake? Yea, dost thou permit him to 
perish, after the salvation so wrought, and, what is still more grievous, for a morsel of meat?’ “For he said 
not, “for thy perfectness,” nor “for thy knowledge,” but “for thy meat.” So that the charges are four, and 
these extremely heavy: that it was a brother, that he was weak, and one of whom Christ made so much 
account as even to die for him, and that after all this for a “morsel of meat” he is destroyed. 


Ver. 12. “And thus sinning against the brethren, and wounding their weak conscience, ye sin against 
Christ.” 


Do you observe how quietly and gradually he hath brought their offence up to the very summit of iniquity? 
And again, he makes mention of the infirmity of the other sort: and so, the very thing which these 
considered to make for them, that he every where turns round upon their own head. And he said not, 
“Putting stumbling-blocks in their way,” but, “wounding;” so as by the force of his expression to indicate 
their cruelty. For what can be more savage than a man who wounds the sick? and yet no wound is so 
grievous as making a man to stumble. Often, in fact, is this also the cause of death. 


But how do they “sin against Christ?” In one way, because He considers the concerns of His servants as 
His own; in another, because those who are wounded go to make up His Body and that which is part of 
Him: in a third way, because that work of His which He built up by His own blood, these are destroying for 
their ambition’s sake. 


[11.] Ver. 13. “Wherefore, if meat make my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for ever.” This is like the 
best of teachers, to teach in his own person the things which he speaks. Nor did he say whether justly or 
unjustly; but in any case. “I say not,” (such is his tone,) “meat offered in sacrifice to an idol, which is 
already prohibited for another reason; but if any even of those things which are within license and are 
permitted causes stumbling, from these also will I abstain: and not one or two days, but all the time of my 
life.” For he saith, “I will eat no flesh for ever.” And he said not, “Lest I destroy my brother,” but simply, 
“That I make not my brother to stumble.” For indeed it comes of folly in the extreme that what things are 
greatly cared for by Christ, and such as He should have even chosen to die for them, these we should 
esteem so entirely beneath our notice as not even to abstain from meats on their account. 


Now these things might be seasonably spoken not to them only, but also to us, apt as we are to esteem 
lightly the salvation of our neighbors and to utter those satanical words. I say, satanical: for the 
expression, “What care I, though such an one stumble, and such another perish?” savors of his cruelty and 
inhuman mind. And yet in that instance, the infirmity also of those who were offended had some share in 
the result: but in our case it is not so, sinning as we do in such a way as to offend even the strong. For 
when we smite, and raven, and overreach, and use the free as if they were slaves, whom is not this 
enough to offend? Tell me not of such a man’s being a shoemaker, another a dyer, another a brazier: but 
bear in mind that he is a believer and a brother. Why these are they whose disciples we are; the 
fishermen, the publicans, the tent-makers, of Him who was brought up in the house of a carpenter; and 
who deigned to have the carpenter’s betrothed wife for a mother; and who was laid, after His swaddling 
clothes, in a manger; and who had not where to lay His head;—of Him whose journeys were so long that 
His very journeying was enough to tire Him down; of Him who was supported by others. 


[12.] Think on these things, and esteem the pride of man to be nothing. But count the tent-maker as well 
as thy brother, as him that is borne upon a chariot and hath innumerable servants and struts in the 
market-place: nay, rather the former than the latter; since the term brother would more naturally be used 
where there is the greater resemblance. Which then resembles the fisherman? He who is supported by 
daily labor and hath neither servant nor dwelling, but is quite beset with privations; or that other who is 
surrounded with such vast pomp, and who acts contrary to the laws of God? Despise not then him that is 
more of the two thy brother, for he comes nearer to the Apostolic pattern. 


“Not however,” say you, “of his own accord, but by compulsion; for he doeth not this of his own mind.” 
How comes this? Hast thou not heard, “Judge not, that ye be not judged?” But, to convince thyself that he 
doeth it not against his inclination, approach and give him ten thousand talents of gold, and thou shalt see 
him putting it away from him. And thus, even though he have received no wealth by inheritance from his 
ancestors, yet when it is in his power to take it, and he lets it not come near him neither adds to his goods, 
he exhibits a mighty proof of his contempt of wealth. For so John was the son of Zebedee that extremely 
poor man: yet I suppose we are not therefore to say that his poverty was forced upon him. 


Whensoever then thou seest one driving nails, smiting with a hammer, covered with soot, do not therefore 
hold him cheap, but rather for that reason admire him. Since even Peter girded himself, and handled the 
dragnet, and went a fishing after the Resurrection of the Lord. 


And why say I Peter? For this same Paul himself, after his incessant runnings to and fro and all those vast 
miracles, standing in a tent-maker’s shop, sewed hides together: while angels were reverencing him and 
demons trembling. And he was not ashamed to say, (Acts xx. 34.) “Unto my necessities, and to those who 
were with me, these hands ministered.” What say I, that he was not ashamed? Yea, he gloried in this very 
thing. 


But you will say, “Who is there now to be compared with the virtue of Paul?” I too am aware that there is 
no one, yet not on this account are those who live now to be despised: for if for Christ’s sake thou give 
honor, though one be last of all, yet if he be a believer he shall justly be honored. For suppose a general 
and a common soldier both present themselves before you, being friends of the king, and you open your 
house to both: in which of their persons would you seem to pay most honor to the king? Plainly in that ofa 
soldier. For there were in the general, beside his loyalty to the king, many other things apt to win such a 
mark of respect from you: but the soldier had nothing else but his loyalty to the king. 


Wherefore God bade us call to our suppers and our feasts the lame, and the maimed, and those who 
cannot repay us; for these are most of all properly called good deeds which are done for God’s sake. 
Whereas if thou entertain some great and distinguished man, it is not such pure mercy, what thou doest: 
but some portion many times is assigned to thyself also, both by vain-glory, and by the return of the favor, 
and by thy rising in many men’s estimation on account of thy guest. At any rate, I think I could point out 
many who with this view pay court to the more distinguished among the saints, namely, that by their 
means they may enjoy a greater intimacy with rulers, and that they may find them thenceforth more 
useful in their own affairs and to their families. And many such favors do they ask in recompense from 
those saints; a thing which mars the repayment of their hospitality, they seeking it with such a mind. 


And why need I say this about the saints? Since he who seeks, even from God, the reward of his labors in 
the present life and follows after virtue for this world’s good, is sure to diminish his recompense. But he 
that asks for all his crowns wholly there, is found far more admirable; like that Lazarus, who even now is 


“receiving” (St. Luke xvi. 25.) there all “his good things;” like those Three Children, who when they were 
on the point of being thrown into the furnace said, (Dan. xvii. 17, 18.) “There is a God in heaven able to 
deliver us; and if not, be it known unto thee, O king, that we serve not thy gods, nor worship the golden 
image which thou hast set up:” like Abraham, who even offered his son and slew him; and this he did, not 
for any reward, but esteeming this one thing the greatest recompense, to obey the Lord. 


These let us also imitate. For so shall we be visited with a return of all our good deeds and that 
abundantly, because we do all with such a mind as this: so shall we obtain also the brighter crowns. And 
God grant that we may all obtain them, through the grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with Whom, to the Father and the Holy Spirit, be glory, power, honor, now, henceforth, and for everlasting 
ages. Amen. 


HOMILY XxI 


1 COR. IX. 1 


Am I not an Apostle? am I not free? have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord? are not ye my work in the 
Lord? 


Inasmuch as he had said, “If meat make my brother to stumble I will eat no flesh forever;” a thing which 
he had not yet done, but professed he would do if need require: lest any man should say, “Thou vauntest 
thyself at random, and art severe in discourse, and utterest words of promise, a thing easy to me or to any 
body; but if these sayings come from thy heart, shew by deeds something which thou hast slighted in 
order to avoid making thy brother stumble:” for this cause, I say, in what follows he is compelled to enter 
on the proof of this also, and to point out how he was used to forego even things permitted that he might 
not give offence, although without any law to enforce his doing so. 


And we are not yet come to the admirable part of the matter: though it be admirable that he abstain even 
from things lawful to avoid offence: but it is his habit of doing so at the cost of so much trouble and 
danger . “For why,” saith he, “speak of the idol sacrifices? Since although Christ had enjoined that those 
who preach the Gospel should live at the charge of their disciples, I did not so, but chose, if need were, to 
end my life with famine and die the most grievous of deaths, so I might avoid receiving of those whom I 
instruct.” 


Not because they would otherwise be made to stumble, but because his not receiving would edify them: a 
much greater thing for him to do. And to witness this he summons themselves, among whom he was used 
to live in toil and in hunger, nourished by others, and put to straits, in order not to offend them. And yet 
there was no ground for their taking offence, for it would but have been a law which he was fulfilling. But 
for all this, by a sort of supererogation he used to spare them. 


Now if he did more than was enacted lest they should take offence, and abstained from permitted things 
to edify others; what must they deserve who abstain not from idol sacrifices? and that, when many perish 
thereby? a thing which even apart from all scandal one ought to shrink from, as being “the table of 
demons.” 


The sum therefore of this whole topic is this which he works out in many verses. But we must resume it 
and make a fresh entrance on what he hath alleged. For neither hath he set it down thus expressly as I 
have worded it; nor doth he leap at once upon it; but begins from another topic, thus speaking; 


[2.] “Am I not an Apostle?” For besides all that hath been said, this also makes no small difference that 
Paul himself is the person thus conducting himself. As thus: To prevent their alleging, “You may taste of 
the sacrifices, sealing at the same time:” for a while he withstands not that statement, but argues, 
“Though it were lawful, your brethren’s harm should keep you from doing so;” and afterwards he proves 
that it is not even lawful. In this particular place, however, he establishes the former point from 
circumstances relating to himself. And intending presently to say that he had received nothing from them, 
he sets it not down at once, but his own dignity is what he first affirms: “Am I not an Apostle? am I not 
free?” 


Thus, to hinder their saying, “True; thou didst not receive, but the reason thou didst not was its not being 
lawful;” he sets down therefore first the causes why he might reasonably have received, had he been 
willing to do so. 


Further: that there might not seem to be any thing invidious in regard of Peter and such as Peter, in his 
saying these things, (for they did not use to decline receiving;) he first shows that they had authority to 
receive, and then that no one might say, “Peter had authority to receive but thou hadst not,” he possesses 
the hearer beforehand with these encomiums of himself. And perceiving that he must praise himself, (for 
that was the way to correct the Corinthians,) yet disliking to say any great thing of himself, see how he 
hath tempered both feelings as the occasion required: limiting his own panegyric, not by what he knew of 
himself, but by what the subject of necessity required. For he might have said, “I most of all had a right to 
receive, even more than they, because I labored more abundantly than they.’” But this he omits, being a 
point wherein he surpassed them; and those points wherein they were great and which were just grounds 
for their receiving, those only he sets down: as follows: 


“Am I not an Apostle? am I not free?” i.e. “have I not authority over myself? am I under any, to overrule me 
and forbid my receiving?” 


“But they have an advantage over you, in having been with Christ.” 
“Nay, neither is this denied me.” With a view to which he saith, 


“Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?” For “last of all,” (c. xv. 8.) saith he, “as unto one born out of due 


time, He appeared unto me also.” Now this likewise was no small dignity: since “many Prophets,” (S. 
Matt. xiii. 17.) saith He, “and righteous men have desired to see the things which ye see, and have not 
seen them:” and, “Days will come when ye shall desire to see one of these days.” (S. Luke xvii. 22.) 


“What then, though thou be an Apostle,’ and free,’ and hast seen Christ,’ if thou hast not exhibited any 
work of an Apostle; how then can it be right for thee to receive?” Wherefore after this he adds, 


“Are not ye my work in the Lord?” For this is the great thing; and those others avail nothing, apart from 
this. Even Judas himself was “an Apostle,” and “free,” and “saw Christ;” but because he had not “the work 
of an Apostle,” all those things profited him not. You see then why he adds this also, and calls themselves 
to be witnesses of it. 


Moreover, because it was a great thing which he had uttered, see how he chastens it, adding, “In the 
Lord:” i.e., “the work is God’s, not mine.” 


Ver. 2. “If to others Iam not an Apostle, yet at least I am to you.” 


Do you see how far he is from enlarging here without necessity? And yet he had the whole world to speak 
of, and barbarous nations, and sea and land. However, he mentions none of these things, but carries his 
point by concession, and even granting more than he need. As if he had said, “Why need I dwell on things 
over and above, since these even alone are enough for my present purpose? I speak not, you will observe, 
of my achievements in other quarters, but of those which have you for witnesses. Upon which it follows 
that if from no other quarter, yet from you I have a right to receive. Nevertheless, from whom I had most 
right to receive, even you whose teacher I was, from those I received not.” 


“Tf to others I am not an Apostle, yet at least Iam to you.” Again, he states his point by concession. For 
the whole world had him for its Apostle. “However,” saith he, “I say not that, I am not contending nor 
disputing, but what concerns you I lay down. For the seal of mine Apostleship are ye:’” i.e., its proof. 
“Should any one, moreover, desire to learn whence I am an Apostle, you are the persons whom I bring 
forward: for all the signs of an Apostle have I exhibited among you, and not one have I failed in.” As also 
he speaks in the Second Epistle, saying, (2 Cor. xii. 12.) “Though I am nothing, truly the signs of an 
Apostle were wrought among you in all patience, by signs and wonders and mighty works. For what is 
there wherein ye were made inferior to the rest of the Churches?” Wherefore he saith, “The seal of mine 
Apostleship are ye.” “For I both exhibited miracles, and taught by word, and underwent dangers, and 
shewed forth a blameless life.” And these topics you may see fully set forth by these two Epistles, how he 
lays before them the demonstration of each with all exactness. 


[3.] Ver. 3. “My defence to them that examine me is this.” What is, “My defence to them that examine me 
is this?” “To those who seek to know whereby I am proved to be an Apostle, or who accuse me as 
receiving money, or inquire the cause of my not receiving, or would fain shew that I am not an Apostle: to 
all such, my instruction given to you and these things which I am about to say, may stand for a full 
explanation and defence.” What then are these? 


Ver. 4, 5. “Have we no right to eat and to drink? Have we no right to lead about a wife that is a believer?” 
Why, how are these sayings a defence? “Because, when it appears that I abstain even from things which 
are allowed, it cannot be just to look suspiciously on me as a deceiver or one acting for gain.” 


Wherefore, from what was before alleged and from my having instructed you and from this which I have 
now said, I have matter sufficient to make my defence to you: and all who examine me I meet upon this 
ground, alleging both what has gone before and this which follows: “Have we no right to eat and to drink? 
have we no right to lead about a wife that is a believer? “Yet for all this, having it I abstain?” 


What then? did he not use to eat or to drink? It were most true to say that in many places he really did not 
eat nor drink: for (c. iv. 11.) “in hunger,” saith he, “and in thirst, and in nakedness” we were abiding.” 
Here, however, this is not his meaning; but what? “We eat not nor drink, receiving of those whom we 
instruct, though we have a right so to receive.” 


“Have we no right to lead about a wife that is a believer, even as the rest of the Apostles, and the brethren 
of the Lord, and Cephas?” Observe his skilfulness. The leader of the choir stands last in his arrangement: 
since that is the time for laying down the strongest of all one’s topics. Nor was it so wonderful for one to 
be able to point out examples of this conduct in the rest, as in the foremost champion and in him who was 
entrusted with the keys of heaven. But neither does he mention Peter alone, but all of them: as if he had 
said, Whether you seek the inferior sort or the more eminent, in all you find patterns of this sort. 


For the brethren too of the Lord, being freed from their first unbelief (vid. S. John vii. 5.), had come to be 
among those who were approved, although they attained not to the Apostles. And accordingly the middle 
place is that which he hath assigned to them, setting down those who were in the extremes before and 
after. 


Ver. 6. “Or I only and Barnabas, have we not a right to forbear working?” 


(See his humility of mind and his soul pure from envy, how he takes care not to conceal him whom he 
knew to be a partaker with himself in this perfection.) For if the other things be common, how is not this 
common? Both they and we are apostles and are free, and have seen Christ, and have exhibited the works 
of Apostles. Therefore we likewise have a right both to live without working and to be supported by our 
disciples. 


[4.] Ver. 7. “What soldier ever serveth at his own charges?” For since, which was the strongest point, he 
had proved from the Apostles that it is lawful to do so, he next comes to examples and to the common 
practice; as he uses to do: “What soldier serveth at his own charges?” saith he. But do thou consider, I 
pray, how very suitable are the examples to his proposed subject, and how he mentions first that which is 
accompanied with danger; viz. soldiership and arms and wars. For such a kind of thing was the 
Apostolate, nay rather much more hazardous than these. For not with men alone was their warfare, but 
with demons also, and against the prince of those beings was their battle array. What he saith therefore is 
this: “Not even do heathen governors, cruel and unjust as they are, require their soldiers to endure 
service and peril and live on their own means. How then could Christ ever have required this?” 


Nor is he satisfied with one example. For to him who is rather simple and dull, this also is wont to come as 
a great refreshment, viz. their seeing the common custom also going along with the laws of God. 
Wherefore he proceeds to another topic also and says, “Who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the 
fruit thereof?” For as by the former he indicated his dangers, so by this his labor and abundant travail and 
care. 


He adds likewise a third example, saying, “Who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the milk thereof?” He is 
exhibiting the great concern which it becomes a teacher to show for those who are under his rule. For, in 
fact, the Apostles were both soldiers and husbandmen and shepherds, not of the earth nor of irrational 
animals, nor in such wars as are perceptible by sense; but of reasonable souls and in battle array with the 
demons. 


It also must be remarked how every where he preserves moderation, seeking the useful only, not the 
extraordinary. For he said not, “What soldier serveth and is not enriched?” but, “What soldier ever serveth 
at his own charges?” Neither did he say, “Who planteth a vineyard, and gathereth not gold, or spareth to 
collect the whole fruit?” but, “Who eateth not of the fruit thereof?” Neither did he say, “Who feedeth a 
flock, and maketh not merchandize of the lambs?” But what? “And eateth not of the milk thereof?” Not of 
the lambs, but of the milk; signifying, that a little relief should be enough for the teacher, even his 
necessary food alone. (This refers to those who would devour all and gather the whole of the fruit.) “So 
likewise the Lord ordained,” saying, “The laborer is worthy of his food.” (St. Matt. x. 10.) 


And not this only doth he establish by his illustrations, but he shows also what kind of man a priest ought 
to be. For he ought to possess both the courage of a soldier and the diligence of a husbandman and the 
carefulness of a shepherd, and after all these, to seek nothing more than necessaries. 


[5.] Having shewn, as you see, both from the Apostles, that it is not forbidden the teacher to receive, and 
from illustrations found in common life, he proceeds also to a third head, thus saying, 


Ver. 8. “Do I speak these things after the manner of men? or saith not the law also the same?” 


For since he had hitherto alleged nothing out of the Scriptures, but put forward the common custom; 
“think not,” saith he, “that I am confident in these alone, nor that I go to the opinions of men for the 
ground of these enactments. For I can shew that these things are also well-pleasing to God, and I read an 
ancient law enjoining them.” Wherefore also he carries on his discourse in the form of a question, which is 
apt to be done in things fully acknowledged; thus saying, “Say I these things after the manner of men?” 
i.e. “do I strengthen myself only by human examples?” “or saith not the law also the same?” 


Ver. 9. “For it is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn.” 


And on what account hath he mentioned this, having the example of the priests? Wishing to establish it far 
beyond what the case required. Further, lest any should say, “And what have we to do with the saying 
about the oxen?” he works it out more exactly, saying, “Is it for the oxen that God careth;” Doth God then, 
tell me, take no care for oxen? Well, He doth take care of them, but not so as to make a law concerning 
such a thing as this. So that had he not been hinting at something important, training the Jews to mercy in 
the case of the brutes, and through these, discoursing with them of the teachers also; he would not have 
taken so much interest as even to make a law to forbid the muzzling of oxen. 


Wherein he points out another thing likewise, that the labor of teachers both is and ought to be great. 


And again another thing. What then is this? That whatever is said by the Old Testament respecting care 
for brutes, in its principal meaning bears on the instruction of human beings: as in fact do all the rest: the 
precepts, for example, concerning various garments; and those concerning vineyards and seeds and not 
making the ground bear divers crops, and those concerning leprosy; and, in a word, all the rest: for they 
being of a duller sort He was discoursing with them from these topics, advancing them by little and little. 


And see how in what follows he doth not even confirm it, as being clear and self-evident. For having said, 
“Ts it for the oxen that God careth?” he added, “or saith he it altogether for our sake?” Not adding even 
the “altogether” at random, but that he might not leave the hearer any thing whatever to reply. 


And he dwells upon the metaphor, saying and declaring, “Yea for our sakes it was written, because he who 
ploweth ought to plow in hope;” i.e., the teacher ought to enjoy the returns of his labors; “and he that 
thresheth ought to thresh in hope of partaking.” And observe his wisdom in that from the seed he 
transferred the matter to the threshing floor; herein also again manifesting the many toils of the teachers, 
that they in their own persons both plough and tread the floor. And of the ploughing, because there was 
nothing to reap, but labor only, he used the word, “hope;” but of treading the floor he presently allows the 
fruit, saying, “He that thresheth is a partaker of his hope.” 


Further, lest any should say, “Is this then the return for so many toils,” he adds, “in hope,” i.e., “which is 
to come.” No other thing therefore doth the mouth of this animal being unmuzzled declare than this; that 
the teachers who labor ought also to enjoy some return. 


[6.] Ver. 11. “If we sowed unto you spiritual things, is it a great matter if we shall reap your carnal 
things?” 


Lo, he adds also a fourth argument for the duty of yielding support. For since he had said, “What soldier 
ever serveth at his own charges?” and, “who planteth a vineyard?” and, “who feedeth a flock?” and 
introduced the ox that treadeth the corn; he points out likewise another most reasonable cause on 
account of which they might justly receive; viz. having bestowed much greater gifts, no more as having 
labored only. What is it then? “if we sowed unto you spiritual things, is it a great matter if we shall reap 
your carnal things?” Seest thou a most just allegation and fuller of reason than all the former? for “in 
those instances,” says he, “carnal is the seed, carnal also is the fruit; but here not so, but the seed is 
spiritual, the return carnal.” Thus, to prevent high thoughts in those who contribute to their teachers, he 
signified that they receive more than they give. As if he had said, “Husbandmen, whatsoever they sow, this 
also do they receive; but we, sowing in your souls spiritual things, do reap carnal.” For such is the kind of 
support given by them. Further, and still more to put them to the blush. 


Ver. 12. “If others partake of this right over you, do not we yet more?” 


See also again another argument, and this too from examples though not of the same kind. For it is not 
Peter whom he mentions here nor the Apostles, but certain other spurious ones, with whom he afterwards 
enters into combat, and concerning whom he says, (2 Cor. xi. 20.) “If a man devour you, if he take you 
captive, if he exalt himself, if he smite you on the face,” and already he is sounding the prelude to the 
fight with them. Wherefore neither did he say, “If others take of you,” but pointing out their insolence and 
tyranny and trafficking, he says, “if others partake of this right over you,” i.e., “rule you, exercise 
authority, use you as servants, not taking you captive only, but with much authority.” Wherefore he added 
“do not we yet more?” which he would not have said if the discourse were concerning the Apostles. But it 
is evident that he hints at certain pestilent men, and deceivers of them. “So that besides the law of Moses 
even ye yourselves have made a law in behalf of the duty of contribution.” 


And having said, “do not we yet more?” he does not prove why yet more, but leaves it to their consciences 
to convince them of that, wishing at the same time both to alarm and to abash them more thoroughly. 


[7.] Nevertheless, we did not use this right;” i.e., “did not receive.” Do you see, when he had by so many 
reasons before proved that receiving is not unlawful, how he next says, “we receive not,” that he might 
not seem to abstain as from a thing forbidden? “For not because it is unlawful,” saith he, “do I not receive; 
for it is lawful and this we have many ways shown: from the Apostles; from the affairs of life, the soldier, 
the husbandman, and the shepherd; from the law of Moses; from the very nature of the case, in that we 
have sown unto you spiritual things; from what yourselves have done to others.” But as he had laid down 
these things, lest he should seem to put to shame the Apostles who were in the habit of receiving; 
abashing them and signifying that not as from a forbidden thing doth he abstain from it: so again, lest by 
his large store of proof and the examples and reasonings by which he had pointed out the propriety of 
receiving, he should seem to be anxious to receive himself and therefore to say these things; he now 
corrects it. And afterwards he laid it down more clearly where he says, “And I wrote not these things, that 
it may be so done in my case;” but here his words are, “we did not use this right.” 


And what is a still greater thing, neither could any have this to say, that being in abundance we declined 
using it; rather, when necessity pressed upon us we would not yield to the necessity. Which also in the 
second Epistle he says; “I robbed other Churches, taking wages of them that I might minister unto you; 
and when I was present with you, and was in want, I was not a burden on any man.” (2 Cor. xi. 8, 9.) And 
in this Epistle again, “We both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted.” (1 Cor. iv. 11.) And 
here again he hints the same thing, saying, “But we bear all things.” For by saying, “we bear all things,” 
he intimates both hunger and great straits and all the other things. “But not even thus have we been 
compelled,” saith he, “to break the law which we laid down for ourselves. Wherefore? “that we may cause 
no hinderance to the Gospel of Christ.” For since the Corinthians were rather weak-minded, “lest we 
should wound you,” saith he “by receiving, we chose to do even more than was commanded rather than 


hinder the Gospel,” i.e., your instruction. Now if we in a matter left free to us, and when we were both 
enduring much hardship and having Apostles for our pattern, used abstinence lest we should give 
hindrance, (and he did not say, “subversion,” but “hindrance;” nor simply “hindrance,” but “any” 
hindrance,) that we might not, so to speak, cause so much as the slightest suspense and delay to the 
course of the Word: “If now,” saith he, “we used so great care, how much more ought you to abstain, who 
both come far short of the Apostles and have no law to mention, giving you permission: but contrariwise 
are both putting your hand to things forbidden and things which tend to the great injury of the Gospel, not 
to its hindrance only ; and not even having any pressing necessity in view.” For all this discussion he had 
moved on account of these Corinthians, who were making their weaker brethren to stumble by eating of 
things sacrificed to idols. 


[8.] These things also let us listen to, beloved; that we may not despise those who are offended, nor, 
“cause any hindrance to the Gospel of Christ;” that we may not betray our own salvation. And say not thou 
to me when thy brother is offended, “this or that, whereby he is offended, hath not been forbidden; it is 
permitted.” For I have something greater to say to thee: “although Christ Himself have permitted it, yet if 
thou seest any injured, stop and do not use the permission.” For this also did Paul; when he might have 
received, Christ having granted permission, he received not. Thus hath our Lord in His mercy mingled 
much gentleness with His precepts that it might not be all merely of commandment, but that we might do 
much also of our own mind. Since it was in His power, had He not been so minded, to extend the 
commandments further and to say, “he who fasts not continually, let him be chastised; he who keeps not 
his virginity, let him be punished; he that doth not strip himself of all that he hath, let him suffer the 
severest penalty.” But he did not so, giving thee occasion, if thou wilt, to be forward in doing more. 
Wherefore both when He was discoursing about virginity, He said, “He that is able to receive, let him 
receive it:” and in the case of the rich man, some things He commanded, but some He left to the 
determination of his mind. For He said not, “Sell what thou hast,” but, “If thou wilt be perfect, sell.” 


But we are not only not forward to do more, and to go beyond the precepts, but we fall very short even of 
the measure of things commanded. And whereas Paul suffered hunger that he might not hinder the 
Gospel; we have not the heart even to touch what is in our own stores, though we see innumerable souls 
overthrown. “Yea” saith one, “let the moth eat, and let not the poor eat; let the worm devour, and let not 
the naked be clothed; let all be wasted away with time, and let not Christ be fed; and this when He 
hungereth.” “Why, who said this?” it will be asked. Nay, this is the very grievance, that not in words but in 
deeds these things are said: for it were less grievous uttered in words than done in deeds. For is not this 
the cry, day by day, of the inhuman and cruel tyrant, Covetousness, to those who are led captive by her? 
“Let your goods be set before informers and robbers and traitors for luxury, and not before the hungry 
and needy for their sustenance.” Is it not ye then who make robbers? Is it not ye who minister fuel to the 
fire of the envious? Is it not ye who make vagabonds and traitors, putting your wealth before them for a 
bait? What madness is this? (for a madness it is, and plain distraction,) to fill your chests with apparel, 
and overlook him that is made after God’s image and similitude, naked and trembling with cold, and with 
difficulty keeping himself upright. 


“But he pretends,” saith one, “this tremor and weakness.” And dost thou not fear lest a thunderbolt from 
heaven, kindled by this word, should fall upon thee? (For I am bursting with wrath: bear with me.) Thou, I 
say, pampering and fattening thyself and extending thy potations to the dead of night and comforting 
thyself in soft coverlets, dost not deem thyself liable to judgment, so lawlessly using the gifts of God: (for 
wine was not made that we should be drunken; nor food, that we should pamper our appetites; nor meats, 
that we should distend the belly.) But from the poor, the wretched, from him that is as good as dead, from 
him demandest thou strict accounts, and dost thou not fear Christ’s tribunal, so full of all awfulness and 
terror? Why, if he do play the hypocrite, he doth it of necessity and want, because of thy cruelty and 
inhumanity, requiring the use of such masks and refusing all inclination to mercy. For who is so wretched 
and miserable as without urgent necessity, for one loaf of bread, to submit to such disgrace, and to bewail 
himself and endure so severe a punishment? So that this hypocrisy of his goeth about, the herald of thine 
inhumanity. For since by supplicating and beseeching and uttering piteous expressions and lamenting and 
weeping and going about all day, he doth not obtain even necessary food, he devised perhaps even this 
contrivance also, the disgrace and blame whereof falls not so much on himself as on thee: for he indeed is 
meet to be pitied because he hath fallen into so great necessity; but we are worthy of innumerable 
punishments because we compel the poor to suffer such things. For if we would easily give way, never 
would he have chosen to endure such things. 


And why speak I of nakedness and trembling? For I will tell a thing yet more to be shuddered at, that 
some have been compelled even to deprive their children of sight at an early age in order that they might 
touch our insensibility. For since when they could see and went about naked, neither by their age nor by 
their misfortunes could they win favor of the unpitying, they added to so great evils another yet sterner 
tragedy, that they might remove their hunger; thinking it to be a lighter thing to be deprived of this 
common light and that sunshine which is given to all, than to struggle with continual famine and endure 
the most miserable of deaths. Thus, since you have not learned to pity poverty, but delight yourselves in 
misfortunes, they satisfy your insatiable desire, and both for themselves and for us kindle a fiercer flame 
in hell. 


[9.] And to convince you that this is the reason why these and such like things are done, I will tell you of 
an acknowledged proof which no man can gainsay. There are other poor men, of light and unsteady minds 
and not knowing how to bear hunger, but rather enduring every thing than it. These having often tried to 
deal with us by piteous gestures and words and finding that they availed nothing, have left off those 
supplications and henceforward our very wonder-workers are surpassed by them, some chewing the skins 
of worn-out shoes, and some fixing sharp nails into their heads, others lying about in frozen pools with 
naked stomachs, and others enduring different things yet more horrid than these, that they may draw 
around them the ungodly spectators. And thou, while these things are going on, standest laughing and 
wondering the while and making a fine show of other men’s miseries, our common nature disgracing 
itself. And what could a fierce demon do more? Next, you give him money in abundance that he may do 
these things more promptly. And to him that prays and calls on God and approaches with modesty, you 
vouchsafe neither an answer nor a look: rather you utter to him, continually teazing you, those disgusting 
expressions, “Ought this fellow to live? or at all to breathe and see this sun?” whereas to the other sort 
you are both cheerful and liberal, as though you were appointed to dispense the prize of that ridiculous 
and Satanic unseemliness. Wherefore with more propriety to those who appoint these sports and bestow 
nothing till they see others punishing themselves, might these words be addressed, “Ought these men to 
live, to breathe at all, or see the sun, who transgress against our common nature, who insult God?” For 
whereas God saith, “Give alms, and I give thee the kingdom of heaven,” thou hearest not: but when the 
Devil shews thee a head pierced with nails, on a sudden thou hast become liberal. And the contrivance of 
the evil spirit pregnant with so much mischief, hath wrought upon thee more than the promise of God 
bringing innumerable blessings. If gold were to be laid down to prevent the doing of these things or the 
looking upon them when done, there is nothing which thou oughtest not to practise and endure, to get rid 
of so excessive madness; but ye contrive every thing to have them done, and look on the doing of them. 
Still askest thou then, tell me, to what end is hell-fire? Nay, ask not that any more, but how is there one 
hell only? For of how many punishments are not they worthy, who get up this cruel and merciless 
spectacle and laugh at what both they and yourselves ought to weep over; yea, rather of the two, ye who 
compel them to such unseemly doings. 


“But I do not compel them,” say you. What else but compelling is it, I should like to know? Those who are 
more modest and shed tears and invoke God, thou art impatient even of listening to; but for these thou 
both findest silver in abundance and bringest around thee many to admire them. 


“Well, let us leave off,” say you, “pitying them. And dost thou too enjoin this?” Nay, it is not pity, O man, to 
demand so severe a punishment for a few pence, to order men to maim themselves for necessary food and 
cut into many pieces the skin of their head so mercilessly and pitifully. “Gently,” say you, “for it is not we 
who pierce those heads.” Would it were thou, and the horror would not be so horrible. For he that slays a 
man does a much more grievous thing than he who bids him slay himself, which indeed happens in the 
case of these persons. For they endure more bitter pains when they are bidden to be themselves the 
executors of these wicked commands. 


And all this in Antioch, where men were first called Christians, wherein are bred the most civilized of 
mankind, where in old time the fruit of charity flourished so abundantly. For not only to those at hand but 
also to those very far off, they used to send, and this when famine was expected. 


[10.] What then ought we to do? say you. To cease from this savage practice: and to convince all that are 
in need that by doing these things they will gain nothing, but if they modestly approach they shall find 
your liberality great. Let them be once aware of this, even though they be of all men most miserable, they 
will never choose to punish themselves so severely, I pledge myself; nay, they will even give you thanks for 
delivering them both from the mockery and the pain of that way of life. But as it is, for charioteers you 
would let out even your own children, and for dancers you would throw away your very souls, while for 
Christ an hungered you spare not the smallest portion of your substance. But if you give a little silver, you 
think as much of it as if you had laid out all you have, not knowing that not the giving but the giving 
liberally, this is true almsgiving. Wherefore also it is not those simply who give whom the prophet 
proclaims and calls happy, but those who bestow liberally. For he doth not say simply, He hath given, but 
what? (Ps. cxii. 8.) “he hath dispersed abroad, he hath given to the poor.” For what profit is it, when out of 
it thou givest as it were a glass of water out of the sea, and even a widow’s magnanimity is beyond thy 
emulation? And how wilt thou say, “Pity me, O Lord, according to thy great pity, and according to the 
multitude of thy mercies blot out my transgression,” thyself not pitying according to any great pity, nay, 
haply not according to any little. For Iam greatly ashamed, I own, when I see many of the rich riding upon 
their golden-bitted chargers with a train of domestics clad in gold, and having couches of silver and other 
and more pomp, and yet when there is need to give to a poor man, becoming more beggarly than the very 
poorest. 


[11.] But what is their constant talk? “He hath,” they say, “the common church-allowance.” And what is 
that to thee? For thou wilt not be saved because I give; nor if the Church bestow hast thou blotted out 
thine own sins. For this cause givest thou not, because the Church ought to give to the needy? Because 
the priests pray, wilt thou never pray thyself? And because others fast, wilt thou be continually drunken? 
Knowest thou not that God enacted not almsgiving so much for the sake of the poor as for the sake of the 
persons themselves who bestow? 


But dost thou suspect the priest? Why this thing itself, to begin with, is a grievous sin. However, I will not 
examine the matter too nicely. Do thou it all in thine own person, and so shalt thou reap a double reward. 
Since in fact, what we say in behalf of almsgiving, we say not, that thou shouldest offer to us, but that 
thou shouldest thyself minister by thine own hands. For if thou bringest thine alms to me, perhaps thou 
mayest even be led captive by vain-glory, and oftentimes likewise thou shalt go away offended through 
suspicion of something evil: but if ye do all things by yourselves, ye shall both be rid of offences and of 
unreasonable suspicion, and greater is your reward. Not therefore to compel you to bring your money 
hither, do I say these things; nor from indignation on account of the priests being ill-reported of. For if one 
must be indignant and grieve, for you should be our grief, who say this ill. Since to them who are spoken 
ill of falsely and vainly the reward is greater, but to the speakers the condemnation and punishment is 
heavier. I say not these things therefore in their behalf, but in solicitude and care for you. For what marvel 
is it if some in our generation are suspected, when in the case of those holy men who imitated the angels, 
who possessed nothing of their own, I mean the Apostles, there was a murmuring in the ministration to 
the widows (Acts vi. 1.) that the poor were overlooked? when “not one said that aught of the things he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things common?” (Acts iv. 32.) 


Let us not then put forward these pretexts, nor account it an excuse that the Church is wealthy. But when 
you see the greatness of her substance, bear in mind also the crowds of poor who are on her list, the 
multitudes of her sick, her occasions of endless expenses. Investigate, scrutinize, there is none to forbid, 
nay, they are even ready to give you an account. But I wish to go much farther. Namely, when we have 
given in our accounts and proved that our expenditure is no less than our income, nay, sometimes more, I 
would gladly ask you this further question: When we depart hence and shall hear Christ saying, “Ye saw 
me hungry, and gave me no meat; naked, and ye clothed me not;” what shall we say? what apology shall 
we make? Shall we bring forward such and such a person who disobeyed these commands? or some of the 
priests who were suspected? “Nay, what is this to thee? for I accuse thee,” saith He, “of those things 
wherein thou hast thyself sinned. And the apology for these would be, to have washed away thine own 
offences, not to point to others whose errors have been the same as thine.” 


In fact, the Church through your meanness is compelled to have such property as it has now. Since, if men 
did all things according to the apostolical laws, its revenue should have been your good will, which were 
both a secure chest and an inexhaustible treasury. But now when ye lay up for yourselves treasures upon 
the earth and shut up all things in your own stores, while the Church is compelled to be at charges with 
bands of widows, choirs of virgins, sojournings of strangers, distresses of foreigners, the misfortunes of 
prisoners, the necessities of the sick and maimed, and other such like causes, what must be done? Turn 
away from all these, and block up so many ports? Who then could endure the shipwrecks that would 
ensue; the weepings, the lamentations, the wailings which would reach us from every quarter? 


Let us not then speak at random what comes into our mind. For now, as I have just said, we are really 
prepared to render up our accounts to you. But even if it were the reverse, and ye had corrupt teachers 
plundering and grasping at every thing, not even so were their wickedness an apology for you. For the 
Lover of mankind and All-wise, the Only-Begotten Son of God, seeing all things, and knowing the chance 
that in so great length of time and in so vast a world there would be many corrupt priests; lest the 
carelessness of those under their rule should increase through their neglect, removing every excuse for 
indifference; “In Moses’ seat,” saith He, “sit the Scribes and the Pharisees; all things, therefore, 
whatsoever they bid you, these do ye, but do not ye after their works:” implying, that even if thou hast a 
bad teacher, this will not avail thee, shouldest thou not attend to the things which are spoken. For not 
from what thy teacher hath done but from what thou hast heard and disobeyed, from that, I say, doth God 
pass his sentence upon thee. So that if thou doest the things commanded, thou shalt then stand with much 
boldness: but if thou disobey the things spoken, even though thou shouldest show ten thousand corrupt 
priests, this will not plead for thee at all. Since Judas also was an apostle, but nevertheless this shall never 
be any apology for the sacrilegious and covetous. Nor will any be able when accused to say, “Why the 
Apostle was a thief and sacrilegious, and a traitor;” yea, this very thing shall most of all be our 
punishment and condemnation that not even by the evils of others were we corrected. For this cause also 
these things were written that we might shun all emulation of such things. 


Wherefore, leaving this person and that, let us take heed to ourselves. For “each of us shall give account 
of himself to God.” In order therefore that we may render up this account with a good defence, let us well 
order our own lives and stretch out a liberal hand to the needy, knowing that this only is our defence, the 
showing ourselves to have rightly done the things commanded; there is no other whatever. And if we be 
able to produce this, we shall escape those intolerable pains of hell, and obtain the good things to come; 
unto which may we all attain, by the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom, to the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, be glory, power, and honor, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXII 
1 COR. IX. 13, 14 


Know ye not that they which minister about sacred things eat of the temple? and they which wait upon the 
altar have their portion with the altar? Even so did the Lord ordain that they which proclaim the Gospel 


should live of the Gospel. 


He takes great care to show that the receiving was not forbidden. Whereupon having said so much before, 
he was not content but proceeds also to the Law, furnishing an example closer to the point than the 
former. For it was not the same thing to bring forward the oxen and to adduce the law expressly given 
concerning priests. 


But consider, I pray, in this also the wisdom of Paul, how he mentions the matter in a way to give it dignity. 
For he did not say, “They which minister about sacred things receive of those who offer them.” But what? 
“They eat of the temple:” so that neither they who receive may be blamed nor they who give may be lifted 
up. Wherefore also what follows he hath set down in the same way. 


For neither did he say, “They which wait upon the altar receive of them which sacrifice,” but, “have their 
portion with the altar.” For the things offered now no longer belonged to those who offered them, but to 
the temple and the altar. And he said not, “They receive the holy things,” but, they “eat of the temple,” 
indicating again their moderation, and that it behoves them not to make money nor to be rich. And though 
he say that they have their portion “with the altar,” he doth not speak of equal distribution but of relief 
given them as their due. And yet the case of the Apostles was much stronger. For in the former instance 
the priesthood was an honor, but in the latter it was dangers and slaughters and violent deaths. 
Wherefore all the other examples together did not come up to the saying, “If we sowed unto you spiritual 
things:” since in saying, “we sowed,” he points out the storms, the danger, the snares, the unspeakable 
evils, which they endured in preaching. Nevertheless, though the superiority was so great, he was 
unwilling either to abase the things of the old law or to exalt the things which belong to himself: nay he 
even contracts his own, reckoning the superiority not from the dangers, but from the greatness of the gift. 
For he said not, “if we have jeoparded ourselves” or “exposed ourselves to snares” but “if we sowed unto 
you spiritual things.” 


And the part of the priests, as far as possible, he exalts, saying, “They which minister about sacred 
things,” and “they that wait upon the altar,” thereby intending to point out their continual servitude and 
patience. Again, as he had spoken of the priests among the Jews, viz. both the Levites and the Chief 
Priests, so he hath expressed each of the orders, both the inferior and the superior; the one by saying, 
“they which minister about sacred things,” and the other by saying, “they which wait upon the altar.” For 
not to all was one work commanded; but some were entrusted with the coarser, others with the more 
exalted offices. Comprehending therefore all these, lest any should say, “why talk to us of the old law? 
knowest thou not that ours is the time of more perfect commandments?” after all those topics he placed 
that which is strongest of all, saying, 


Ver. 14. “Even so did the Lord ordain that they who proclaim the Gospel should live of the Gospel.” 


Nor doth he even here say that they are supported by men, but as in the case of the priests, of “the 
temple” and “of the altar,” so likewise here, “of the Gospel;” and as there he saith, “eat,” so here, “live,” 
not make merchandize nor lay up treasures. “For the laborer,” saith He, “is worthy of his hire.” 


[2.] Ver. 15. “But I have used none of these things:” 


What then if thou hast not used them now, saith one, but intendest to use them at a future time, and on 
this account sayest these things. Far from it; for he speedily corrected the notion, thus saying; 


“And I write not these things that it may be so done in my case.” 
And see with what vehemence he disavows and repels the thing: 
“For it were good for me rather to die, than that any man should make my glorying void.” 


And not once nor twice, but many times he uses this expression. For above he said, “We did not use this 
right:” and after this again, “that I abuse not my right:” and here, “but I have used none of these things.” 
“These things;” what things? The many examples. That is to say, many things giving me license; the 
soldier, the husbandman, the shepherd, the Apostles, the law, the things done by us unto you, the things 
done by you unto the others, the priests, the ordinance of Christ; by none of these have I been induced to 
abolish my own law, and to receive. And speak not to me of the past: (although I could say, that I have 
endured much even in past times on this account,) nevertheless I do not rest on it alone, but likewise 
concerning the future I pledge myself, that I would choose rather to die of hunger than be deprived of 
these crowns. 


“For it were good for me rather to die,” saith he, “than that any man should make my glorying void.” 


He said not, “that any man should abolish my law,” but, “my glorying.” For lest any should say, “he doth it 
indeed but not cheerfully, but with lamentation and grief,” willing to show the excess of his joy and the 
abundance of his zeal, he even calls the matter “glorying.” So far was he from vexing himself that he even 
glories, and chooses rather to die than to fall from this “glorying.” So much dearer to him even than life 
itself was that proceeding of his. 


[3.] Next, he exalts it from another consideration also, and signifies that it was a great thing, not that he 
might show himself famous, (for far was he from that disposition,) but to signify that he rejoices, and with 
a view more abundantly to take away all suspicion. For on this account, as I before said, he also called ita 
glorying: and what saith he? 


Ver. 16, 17, 18. “For if I preach the Gospel, I have nothing to glory of; for necessity is laid upon me; for 
woe is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel! For if I do this of mine own will, I have a reward: but if not of 
mine own will, I have a stewardship entrusted to me. What then is my reward? That when I preach the 
Gospel, I may make the Gospel of Christ without charge, so as not to use to the full my right in the 
Gospel.” 


What sayest thou? tell me. “If thou preach the Gospel, it is nothing for thee to glory of, but it is, if thou 
make the Gospel of Christ without charge?” Is this therefore greater than that? By no means; but in 
another point of view it hath some advantage, inasmuch as the one is a command, but the other is a good 
deed of my own free-will: for what things are done beyond the commandment, have a great reward in this 
respect: but such as are in pursuance of a commandment, not so great: and so in this respect he says, the 
one is more than the other; not in the very nature of the thing. For what is equal to preaching; since it 
maketh men vie even with the angels themselves. Nevertheless since the one is a commandment and a 
debt, the other a forwardness of free-will, in this respect this is more than that. Wherefore he saith, 
explaining the same, what I just now mentioned: 


“For if I do this of mine own will, I have a reward, but if not of mine own will, a stewardship is entrusted 
to me;” taking the words of mine own “will” and “not of mine own will,” of its being committed or not 
committed to him. And thus we must understand the expression, “for necessity is laid upon me;” not as 
though he did aught of these things against his will, God forbid, but as though he were bound by the 
things commanded, and for contradistinction to the liberty in receiving before mentioned. Wherefore also 
Christ said to the disciples, (St. Luke xvii. 10.) “When ye have done all, say, We are unprofitable servants; 
for we have done that which was our duty to do.” 


“What then is my reward? That when I preach the Gospel, I may make the Gospel without charge.” What 
then, tell me, hath Peter no reward? Nay, who can ever have so great an one as he? And what shall we say 
of the other Apostles? How then said he, “If I do this of mine own will I have a reward, but if not of mine 
own will, a stewardship is entrusted to me?” Seest thou here also his wisdom? For he said not, “But if not 
of mine own will,” I have no reward, but, “a stewardship is committed unto me:” implying that even thus 
he hath a reward, but such as he obtains who hath performed what was commanded, not such as belongs 
to him who hath of his own resources been generous and exceeded the commandment. 


“What then is the reward? That, when I preach the Gospel,” saith he, “I may make the Gospel without 
charge, so as not to use to the full my right in the Gospel.” See how throughout he uses the term “right,” 
intimating this, as I have often observed; that neither are they who receive worthy of blame. But he 
added, “in the Gospel,” partly to show the reasonableness of it, partly also to forbid our carrying the 
matter out into every case. For the teacher ought to receive, but not the mere drone also. 


[4.] Ver. 19. “For though I was free from all men, I brought myself under bondage to all, that I might gain 
the more.” 


Here again he introduces another high step in advance. For a great thing it is even not to receive, but this 
which he is about to mention is much more than that. What then is it that he says? “Not only have I not 
received,” saith he,” not only have I not used this right, but I have even made myself a slave, and ina 
slavery manifold and universal. For not in money alone, but, which was much more than money, in 
employments many and various have I made good this same rule: and I have made myself a slave when I 
was subject to none, having no necessity in any respect, (for this is the meaning of, “though I was free 
from all men;”) and not to any single person have I been a slave, but to the whole world.” 


Wherefore also he subjoined, “I brought myself under bondage to all.” That is, “To preach the Gospel I 
was commanded, and to proclaim the things committed to my trust; but the contriving and devising 
numberless things beside, all that was of my own zeal. For I was only under obligation to invest the 
money, whereas I did every thing in order to get a return for it, attempting more than was commanded.” 
Thus doing as he did all things of free choice and zeal and love to Christ, he had an insatiable desire for 
the salvation of mankind. Wherefore also he used to overpass by a very great deal the lines marked out, in 
every way springing higher than the very heaven. 


[5.] Next, having mentioned his servitude, he describes in what follows the various modes of it. And what 
are these? 


Ver. 20. “And I became,” says he, “to the Jews as a Jew, that I might gain Jews.” And how did this take 
place? When he circumcised that he might abolish circumcision. Wherefore he said not, “a Jew,” but, “asa 
Jew,” which was a wise arrangement. What sayest thou? The herald of the world and he who touched the 
very heavens and shone so bright in grace, doth he all at once descend so low? Yea. For this is to ascend. 
For you are not to look to the fact only of his descending, but also to his raising up him that was bowed 


down and bringing him up to himself. 


“To them that are under the law, as under the law, not being myself under the law, that I might gain them 
that are under the law.” Either it is the explanation of what went before, or he hints at some other thing 
besides the former: calling those Jews, who were such originally and from the first: but “under the law,” 
the proselytes, or those who became believers and yet adhered to the law. For they were no longer as 
Jews, yet under the law.’ And when was he under the law? When he shaved his head; when he offered 
sacrifice. Now these things were done, not because his mind changed, (since such conduct would have 
been wickedness,) but because his love condescended. For that he might bring over to this faith those who 
were really Jews, he became such himself not really, showing himself such only, but not such in fact nor 
doing these things from a mind so disposed. Indeed, how could he, zealous as he was to convert others 
also, and doing these things only in order that he might free others who did them from that degradation? 


Ver. 21. “To them that are without law, as without law.” These were neither Jews, nor Christians, nor 
Greeks; but outside of the Law,’ as was Cornelius, and if there were any others like him. For among these 
also making his appearance, he used to assume many of their ways. But some say that he hints at his 
discourse with the Athenians from the inscription on the altar, and that so he saith, “to them that are 
without law, as without law.” 


Then, lest any should think that the matter was a change of mind, he added, “not being without law to 
God, but under law to Christ;” i.e., “so far from being without law, I am not simply under the Law, but I 
have that law which is much more exalted than the older one, viz. that of the Spirit and of grace.” 
Wherefore also he adds, “to Christ.” Then again, having made them confident of his judgment, he states 
also the gain of such condescension, saying, “that I might gain them that are without law.” And every 
where he brings forward the cause of his condescension, and stops not even here, but says, 


Ver. 22. “To the weak became I weak, that I might gain the weak:” in this part coming to their case, with a 
view to which also all these things have been spoken. However, those were much greater things, but this 
more to the purpose; whence also he hath placed it after them. Indeed he did the same thing likewise in 
his Epistle to the Romans, when he was finding fault about meats; and so in many other places. 


Next, not to waste time by naming all severally, he saith, “I am become all things to all men, that I may by 
all means save some.” 


Seest thou how far it is carried? “I am become all things to all men,” not expecting, however, to save all, 
but that I may save though it be but a few. And so great care and service have I undergone, as one 
naturally would who was about saving all, far however from hoping to gain all: which was truly 
magnanimous and a proof of burning zeal. Since likewise the sower sowed every where, and saved not all 
the seed, notwithstanding he did his part. And having mentioned the fewness of those who are saved, 
again, adding, “by all means,” he consoled those to whom this was a grief. For though it be not possible 
that all the seed should be saved, nevertheless it cannot be that all should perish. Wherefore he said, “by 
all means,” because one so ardently zealous must certainly have some success. 


Ver. 23. “And I do all things for the Gospel’s sake, that I may be a joint partaker thereof.” 


“That is, that I may seem also myself to have added some contribution of mine own, and may partake of 
the crowns laid up for the faithful. For as he spake of “living of the Gospel,” i.e., of the believers; so also 
here, “that I may be a joint partaker in the Gospel, that I may be able to partake with them that have 
believed in the Gospel.” Do you perceive his humility, how in the recompense of rewards he places himself 
as one of the many, though he had exceeded all in his labors? whence it is evident that he would in his 
reward also. Nevertheless, he claims not to enjoy the first prize, but is content if so be he may partake 
with the others in the crowns laid up for them. But these things he said, not because he did this for any 
reward, but that hereby at least he might draw them on, and by these hopes might induce them to do all 
things for their brethren’s sake. Seest thou his wisdom! Seest thou the excellency of his perfection? how 
he wrought beyond the things commanded, not receiving when it was lawful to receive. Seest thou the 
exceeding greatness of his condescension? how he that was “under law to Christ,” and kept that highest 
law, “to them that were without law,” was “as one without law,” to the Jews, as a Jew, in either kind 
showing himself preeminent, and surpassing all. 


[6.] This also do thou, and think not being eminent, that thou lowerest thyself, when for thy brother’s sake 
thou submittest to some abasement. For this is not to fall, but to descend. For he who falls, lies prostrate, 
hardly to be raised up again; but he who descends shall also rise again with much advantage. As also Paul 
descended indeed alone, but ascended with the whole world: not acting a part, for he would not have 
sought the gain of them that are saved had he been acting. Since the hypocrite seeks men’s perdition, and 
feigns, that he may receive, not that he may give. But the apostle not so: as a physician rather, as a 
teacher, as a father, the one to the sick, the other to the disciple, the third to the son, condescends for his 
correction, not for his hurt; so likewise did he. 


To show that the things which have been stated were not pretence; in a case where he is not compelled to 
do or say any such thing but means to express his affection and his confidence; hear him saying, (Rom. 


viii. 39.) “neither life, nor death, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Seest thou a love more ardent than fire? So let us also love Christ. For 
indeed it is easy, if we will. For neither was the Apostle such by nature. On this account, you see, his 
former life was recorded, so contrary to this, that we may learn that the work is one of choice, and that to 
the willing all things are easy. 


Let us not then despair, but even though thou be a reviler, or covetous, or whatsoever thou art, consider 
that Paul was (1 Tim. 13, 16.) “a blasphemer, and persecutor, and injurious, and the chief of sinners,” and 
suddenly rose to the very summit of virtue, and his former life proved no hindrance to him. And yet none 
with so great frenzy clings to vice as he did to the war against the Church. For at that time he put his very 
life into it; and because he had not ten thousand hands that he might stone Stephen with all of them, he 
was vexed. Notwithstanding, even thus he found how he might stone him with more hands, to wit, those of 
the false witnesses whose clothes he kept. And again, when he entered into houses like a wild beast and 
no otherwise did he rush in, haling, tearing men and women, filling all things with tumult and confusion 
and innumerable conflicts. For instance, so terrible was he that the Apostles, (Acts ix. 26.) even after his 
most glorious change, did not yet venture to join themselves to him. Nevertheless, after all those things he 
became such as he was: for I need not say more. 


[7.] Where now are they who build up the necessity of fate against the freedom of the will? Let them hear 
these things, and let their mouths be stopped. For there is nothing to hinder him that willeth to become 
good, even though before he should be one of the vilest. And in fact we are more aptly disposed that way, 
inasmuch as virtue is agreeable to our nature, and vice contrary to it, even as sickness and health. For 
God hath given us eyes, not that we may look wantonly, but that, admiring his handi-work, we may 
worship the Creator. And that this is the use of our eyes is evident from the things which are seen. For the 
lustre of the sun and of the sky we see from an immeasurable distance, but a woman’s beauty one cannot 
discern so far off. Seest thou that for this end our eye was chiefly given? Again, he made the ear that we 
should entertain not blasphemous words, but saving doctrines. Wherefore you see, when it receives any 
thing dissonant, both our soul shudders and our very body also. “For,” saith one, (Ecclus. xxvii. 5.) “the 
talk of him that sweareth much maketh the hair stand upright.” And if we hear any thing cruel or 
merciless, again our flesh creeps; but if any thing decorous and kind, we even exult and rejoice. Again, if 
our mouth utter base words, it causes us to be ashamed and hide ourselves, but if grave words, it utters 
them with ease and all freedom. Now for those things which are according to nature no one would blush, 
but for those which are against nature. And the hands when they steal hide themselves, and seek excuses; 
but if they give alms, they even glory. So that if we will, we have from every side a great inclination 
towards virtue. But if thou talk to me of the pleasure which arises from vice, consider that this also is a 
thing which we reap more of from virtue. For to have a good conscience and to be looked up to by all and 
to entertain good hopes, is of all things most pleasant to him that hath seen into the nature of pleasure, 
even as the reverse is of all things the most grievous to him that knows the nature of pain; such as to be 
reproached by all, to be accused by our own conscience, to tremble and fear both at the future and the 
present. 


And that what I say may become more evident, let us suppose for argument’s sake one man having a wife, 
yet defiling the marriage-bed of his neighbor and taking pleasure in this wicked robbery, enjoying his 
paramour. Then let us again oppose to him another who loves his own spouse. And that the victory may be 
greater and more evident, let the man who enjoys his own wife only, have a fancy also for the other, the 
adulteress, but restrain his passion and do nothing evil: (although neither is this pure chastity.) However, 
granting more than is necessary, that you may convince yourself how great is the pleasure of virtue, for 
this cause have we so framed our story. 


Now then, having brought them together, let us ask them accordingly, whose is the pleasanter life: and 
you will hear the one glorying and exulting in the conquest over his lust: but the other—or rather, there is 
no need to wait to be informed of any thing by him. For thou shalt see him, though he deny it times 
without number, more wretched than men in a prison. For he fears and suspects all, both his own wife and 
the husband of the adulteress and the adulteress herself, and domestics, and friends, and kinsmen, and 
walls, and shadows, and himself, and what is worst of all, he hath his conscience crying out against him, 
barking aloud every day. But if he should also bring to mind the judgment-seat of God, he will not be able 
even to stand. And the pleasure is short: but the pain from it unceasing. For both at even, and in the night, 
in the desert and the city and every where, the accuser haunts him, pointing to a sharpened sword and 
the intolerable punishment, and with that terror consuming and wasting him. But the other, the chaste 
person, is free from all these things, and is at liberty, and with comfort looks upon his wife, his children, 
his friends, and meets all with unembarrassed eyes. Now if he that is enamored but is master of himself 
enjoy so great pleasure, he that indulges no such passion but is truly chaste, what harbor, what calm will 
be so sweet and serene as the mind which he will attain? And on this account you may see few adulterers 
but many chaste persons. But if the former were the pleasanter, it would be preferred by the greater 
number. And tell me not of the terror of the laws. For this is not that which restrains them, but the 
excessive unreasonableness, and the fact that the pains of it are more than the pleasures, and the 
sentence of conscience. 


[8.] Such then is the adulterer. Now, if you please, let us bring before you the covetous, laying bare again 
another lawless passion. For him too we shall see afraid of the same things and unable to enjoy real 
pleasure: in that calling to mind both those whom he hath wronged, and those who sympathize with them, 
and the public sentence of all concerning himself, he hath ten thousand agitations. 


And this is not his only vexation, but not even his beloved object can he enjoy. For such is the way of the 
covetous; not that they may enjoy do they possess, but that they may not enjoy. But if this seem to thee a 
riddle, hear next what is yet worse than this and more perplexing; that not in this way only are they 
deprived of the pleasure of their goods, by their not venturing to use them as they would, but also by their 
never being filled with them but living in a continual thirst: than which what can be more grievous? But 
the just man is not so, but is delivered both from trembling and hatred and fear and this incurable thirst: 
and as all men curse the one, even so do all men conspire to bless the other: and as the one hath no 
friend, so hath the other no enemy. 


What now, these things being so acknowledged, can be more unpleasing than vice or more pleasant than 
virtue? Nay, rather, though we should speak for ever, no one shall be able to represent in discourse either 
the pain of this, or the pleasure of the other, until we shall experience it. For then shall we find vice more 
bitter than gall, when we shall have fully tasted the honey of virtue. Not but vice is even now unpleasant, 
and disgusting, and burdensome, and this not even her very votaries gainsay; but when we withdraw from 
her, then do we more clearly discern the bitterness of her commands. But if the multitude run to her, it is 
no marvel; since children also oftentimes, choosing things less pleasant, despise those which are more 
delightful and the sick for a momentary gratification lose the perpetual and more certain joy. But this 
comes of the weakness and folly of those who are possessed with any fondness, not of the nature of the 
things. For it is the virtuous man who lives in pleasure; he who is rich indeed and free indeed. 


But if any one would grant the rest to virtue,—liberty, security, freedom from cares, the fearing no man, 
the suspecting no man,—but would not grant it pleasure; to laugh, and that heartily, occurs to me, I 
confess, as the only course to be taken. For what else is pleasure, but freedom from care and fear and 
despondency, and the not being under the power of any? And who is in pleasure, tell me, the man in 
frenzy and convulsion, who is goaded by divers lusts, and is not even himself; or he who is freed from all 
these waves, and is settled in the love of wisdom, as it were in a harbor? Is it not evident, the latter? But 
this would seem to be a thing peculiar to virtue. So that vice hath merely the name of pleasure, but of the 
substance it is destitute. And before the enjoyment, it is madness, not pleasure: but after the enjoyment, 
straightway this also is extinguished. Now then if neither at the beginning nor afterwards can one discern 
the pleasure of it, when will it appear, and where? 


And that thou mayest more clearly understand what I say, let us try the force of the argument in an 
example. Now consider. One is enamored of a fair and lovely woman: this man as long as he cannot obtain 
his desire is like unto men beside themselves and frantic; but after that he hath obtained it, he hath 
quenched his appetite. If therefore neither at the beginning doth he feel pleasure, (for the affair is 
madness,) nor in the end, (for by the indulgence of his lust he cools down his wild fancy,) where after all 
are we to find it? But our doings are not such, but both at the beginning they are freed from all 
disturbance, and to the end the pleasure remains in its bloom: nay rather there is no end of our pleasure, 
nor have our good things a limit, nor is this pleasure ever done away. 


Upon all these considerations, then, if we love pleasure, let us lay hold on virtue that we may win good 
things both now and hereafter: unto which may we all attain, through the grace and mercy, &c. 


HOMILY XXIII 


1 COR. IX. 24 


Know ye not that they which run in a race run all, but one receiveth the prize? 


Having pointed out the manifold usefulness of condescension and that this is the highest perfectness, and 
that he himself having risen higher than all towards perfection, or rather having gone beyond it by 
declining to receive, descended lower than all again; and having made known to us the times for each of 
these, both for the perfectness and for the condescension; he touches them more sharply in what follows, 
covertly intimating that this which was done by them and which was counted a mark of perfectness, is a 
kind of superfluous and useless labor. And he saith it not thus out clearly, lest they should become 
insolent; but the methods of proof employed by him makes this evident. 


And having said that they sin against Christ and destroy the brethren, and are nothing profited by this 
perfect knowledge, except charity be added; he again proceeds to a common example, and saith, 


“Know ye not that they which run in a race run all, but one receiveth the prize?” Now this he saith, not as 
though here also one only out of many would be saved; far from it; but to set forth the exceeding diligence 
which it is our duty to use. For as there, though many descend into the course not many are crowned, but 
this befalls one only; and it is not enough to descend into the contest, nor to anoint one’s self and wrestle: 
so likewise here it is not sufficient to believe, and to contend in any way; but unless we have so run as 


unto the end to show ourselves unblameable, and to come near the prize, it will profit us nothing. For 
even though thou consider thyself to be perfect according to knowledge, thou hast not yet attained the 
whole; which hinting at, he said, “so run, that ye may obtain.” They had not then yet, as it seems, attained. 
And having said thus, he teaches them also the manner. 


Ver. 25. “And every man that striveth in the games is temperate in all things.” 


What is, “all things?” He doth not abstain from one and err in another, but he masters entirely gluttony 
and lasciviousness and drunkenness and all his passions. “For this,” saith he, “takes place even in the 
heathen games. For neither is excess of wine permitted to those who contend at the time of the contest, 
nor wantonness, lest they should weaken their vigor, nor yet so much as to be busied about any thing else, 
but separating themselves altogether from all things they apply themselves to their exercise only.” Now if 
there these things be so where the crown falls to one, much more here, where the incitement in emulation 
is more abundant. For here neither is one to be crowned alone, and the rewards also far surpass the 
labors. Wherefore also he puts it so as to shame them, saying, “Now they do it receive to a corruptible 
crown, but we an incorruptible.” 


[2.] Ver. 26. “I therefore so run, as not uncertainly.” 


Thus having shamed them from those that are without, he next brings forward himself also, which kind of 
thing is a most excellent method of teaching: and accordingly we find him every where doing so. 


But what is, “not uncertainly?” “Looking to some mark,” saith he, “not at random and in vain, as ye do. 
For what profit have ye of entering into idol-temples, and exhibiting for-sooth that perfectness? None. But 
not such am I, but all things whatsoever I do, I do for the salvation of my neighbor. Whether I show forth 
perfectness, it is for their sake; or condescension, for their sake again: whether I surpass Peter in 
declining to receive [compensation], it is that they may not be offended; or descend lower than all, being 
circumcised and shaving my head, it is that they may not be subverted. This is, “not uncertainly.” But 
thou, why dost thou eat in idol-temples, tell me? Nay, thou canst not assign any reasonable cause. For 
“meat commendeth thee not to God; neither if thou eat art thou the better, nor if thou eat not art thou the 
worse.” (1 Cor. viii. 8.) Plainly then thou runnest at random: for this is, “uncertainly.” 


“So fight I, as not beating the air.” This he saith, again intimating that he acted not at random nor in vain. 
“For I have one at whom I may strike, i.e., the devil. But thou dost not strike him, but simply throwest 
away thy strength.” 


Now so far then, altogether bearing with them, he thus speaks. For since he had dealt somewhat 
vehemently with them in the preceding part, he now on the contrary keeps back his rebuke, reserving for 
the end of the discourse the deep wound of all. Since here he says that they act at random and in vain; but 
afterwards signifies that it is at the risk of no less than utter ruin to their own soul, and that even apart 
from all injury to their brethren, neither are they themselves guiltless in daring so to act. 


Ver. 27. “But I buffet my body, and bring it into bondage lest by any means, after that I have preached to 
others, I myself should be rejected.” 


Here he implies that they are subject to the lust of the belly and give up the reins to it, and under a 
pretence of perfection fulfil their own greediness; a thought which before also he was travailing to 
express, when he said, “meats for the belly, and the belly for meats.” (1 Cor. vi. 13.) For since both 
fornication is caused by luxury, and it also brought forth idolatry, he naturally oftentimes inveighs against 
this disease; and pointing out how great things he suffered for the Gospel, he sets this also down among 
them. “As I went,” saith he, “beyond the commands, and this when it was no light matter for me:” (“for we 
endure all things,” it is said,) “so also here I submit to much labor in order to live soberly. Stubborn as 
appetite is and the tyranny of the belly, nevertheless I bridle it and give not myself up to the passion, but 
endure all labor not to be drawn aside by it.” 


“For do not, I pray you, suppose that by taking things easily I arrive at this desirable result. For it is a race 
and a manifold struggle, and a tyrannical nature continually rising up against me and seeking to free 
itself. But I bear not with it but keep it down, and bring it into subjection with many struggles.” Now this 
he saith that none may despairingly withdraw from the conflicts in behalf of virtue because the 
undertaking is laborious. Wherefore he saith, “I buffet and bring into bondage.” He said not, “I kill:” nor, 
“T punish” for the flesh is not to be hated, but, “I buffet and bring into bondage;” which is the part of a 
master not of an enemy, of a teacher not of a foe, of a gymnastic master not of an adversary. 


“Lest by any means, having preached to others, I myself should be a rejected.” 


Now if Paul feared this who had taught so many, and feared it after his preaching and becoming an angel 
and undertaking the leadership of the whole world; what can we say? 


For, “think not,” saith he, “because ye have believed, that this is sufficient for your salvation: since if to 
me neither preaching nor teaching nor bringing over innumerable persons, is enough for salvation unless 
I exhibit my own conduct also unblameable, much less to you.” 


[3.] Then he comes to other illustrations again. And as above he alleged the examples of the Apostles and 
those of common custom and those of the priests, and his own, so also here having set forth those of the 
Olympic games and those of his own course, he again proceeds to the histories of the Old Testament. And 
because what he has to say will be somewhat unpleasing he makes his exhortation general, and 
discourses not only concerning the subject before him, but also generally concerning all the evils among 
the Corinthians. And in the case of the heathen games, “Know ye not?” saith he: but here, 


Chap. x. ver. 1. “For I would not, brethren, have you ignorant.” 


Now this he said, implying that they were not very well instructed in these things. And what is this which 
thou wouldest not have us ignorant of? 


Ver. 1-5. “That our fathers,” saith he, “were all under the cloud, and all passed through the sea; and were 
all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea; and did all eat the same spiritual meat; and did all 
drink the same spiritual drink; for they drank of a spiritual Rock that followed them: and the Rock was 
Christ. Howbeit with most of them God was not well pleased.” 


And wherefore saith he these things? To point out that as they were nothing profited by the enjoyment of 
so great a gift, so neither these by obtaining Baptism and partaking of spiritual Mysteries, except they go 
on and show forth a life worthy of this grace. Wherefore also he introduces the types both of Baptism and 
of the Mysteries. 


But what is, “They were baptized into Moses?” Like as we, on our belief in Christ and His resurrection, 
are baptized, as being destined in our own persons to partake in the same mysteries; for, “we are 
baptized,” saith he, “for the dead,” i.e., for our own bodies; even so they putting confidence in Moses, i.e., 
having seen him cross first, ventured also themselves into the waters. But because he wishes to bring the 
Type near the Truth; he speaks it not thus, but uses the terms of the Truth even concerning the Type. 


Further: this was a symbol of the Font, and that which follows, of the Holy Table. For as thou eatest the 
Lord’s Body, so they the manna: and as thou drinkest the Blood, so they water from a rock. For though 
they were things of sense which were produced, yet were they spiritually exhibited, not according to the 
order of nature, but according to the gracious intention of the gift, and together with the body nourished 
also the soul, leading it unto faith. On this account, you see, touching the food he made no remark, for it 
was entirely different, not in mode only but in nature also; (for it was manna;) but respecting the drink, 
since the manner only of the supply was extraordinary and required proof, therefore having said that 
“they drank the same spiritual drink,” he added, “for they drank of a spiritual Rock that followed them,” 
and he subjoined, “and the Rock was Christ.” For it was not the nature of the rock which sent forth the 
water, (such is his meaning,) else would it as well have gushed out before this time: but another sort of 
Rock, a spiritual One, performed the whole, even Christ who was every where with them and wrought all 
the wonders. For on this account he said, “that followed them.” 


Perceivest thou the wisdom of Paul, how in both cases he points cut Him as the Giver, and thereby brings 
the Type nigh to the Truth? “For He who set those things before them,” saith he, “the same also hath 
prepared this our Table: and the same Person both brought them through the sea and thee through 
Baptism; and before them set manna, but before thee His Body and Blood.” 


[4.] As touching His gift then, such is the case: now let us observe also what follows, and consider, 
whether when they showed themselves unworthy of the gift, He spared them. Nay, this thou canst not say. 
Wherefore also he added, “Howbeit with most of them God was not well-pleased;” although He had 
honored them with so great honor. Yea, it profited them nothing, but most of them perished. The truth is, 
they all perished, but that he might not seem to prophesy total destruction to these also, therefore he 
said, “most of them.” And yet they were innumerable, but their number profited them nothing: and these 
were all so many tokens of love; but not even did this profit them, inasmuch as they did not themselves 
show forth the fruits of love. 


Thus, since most men disbelieve the things said of hell, as not being present nor in sight; he alleges the 
things heretofore done as a proof that God doth punish all who sin, even though He have bestowed 
innumerable benefits upon them: “for if ye disbelieve the things to come,” so he speaks, “yet surely the 
things that are past ye will not disbelieve.” Consider, for example, how great benefits He bestowed on 
them: from Egypt and the slavery there He set them free, the sea He made their path, from heaven he 
brought down manna, from beneath He sent forth strange and marvellous fountains of waters; He was 
with them every where, doing wonders and fencing them in on every side: nevertheless since they showed 
forth nothing worthy of this gift, He spared them not, but destroyed them all. 


D 


Ver. 5. “For they were overthrown,” saith he, “in the wilderness.” Declaring by this word both the 
sweeping destruction, and the punishments and the vengeance inflicted by God, and that they did not so 
much as attain to the rewards proposed to them. Neither were they in the land of promise when He did 
these things unto them, but without and afar somewhere, and wide of that country; He thus visiting them 
with a double vengeance, both by not permitting them to see the land, and this too though promised unto 


them, and also by actual severe punishment. 
And what are these things to us? say you. To thee surely they belong. Wherefore also he adds, 
Ver. 6. “Now these things were figures of us .” 


For as the gifts are figures, even so are the punishments figures: and as Baptism and the Table were 
sketched out prophetically, so also by what ensued, the certainty of punishment coming on those who are 
unworthy of this gift was proclaimed beforehand for our sake that we by these examples might learn 
soberness. Wherefore also he adds, 


“To the intent we should not lust after evil things, as they also lusted.” For as in the benefits the types 
went before and the substance followed, such shall be the order also in the punishments. Seest thou how 
he signifies not only the fact that these shall be punished, but also the degree, more severely than those 
ancients? For if the one be type, and the other substance, it must needs be that the punishments should as 
far exceed as the gifts. 


And see whom he handles first: those who eat in the idol-temples. For having said, “that we should not 
lust after evil things,” which was general, he subjoins that which is particular, implying that each of their 
sins arose from evil lusting. And first he said this, 


Ver. 7. “Neither be ye idolaters, as were some of them; as it is written, the people sat down to eat and to 
drink, and rose up to play.’” 


Do you hear how he even calls them “idolaters?” here indeed making the declaration, but afterwards 
bringing the proof. And he assigned the cause too wherefore they ran to those tables; and this was 
gluttony. Wherefore having said, “to the intent that we should not lust after evil things,” and having 
added, nor “be idolaters,” he names the cause of such transgression; and this was gluttony. “For the 
people sat down,” saith he, “to eat and to drink,” and he adds the end thereof, “they rose up to play.” “For 
even as they,” saith he, “from sensuality passed into idolatry; so there is a fear lest ye also may fall from 
the one into the other.” Do you see how he signifies that these, perfect men forsooth, were more imperfect 
than the others whom they censured? Not in this respect only, their not bearing with their brethren 
throughout, but also in that the one sin from ignorance, but the others from gluttony. And from the ruin of 
the former he reckons the punishment to these, but allows not these to lay upon another the cause of their 
own sin but pronounces them responsible both for their injury, and for their own. 


“Neither let us commit fornication, as some of them committed.” Wherefore doth he here make mention of 
fornication again, having so largely discoursed concerning it before? It is ever Paul’s custom when he 
brings a charge of many sins, both to set them forth in order and separately to proceed with his proposed 
topics, and again in his discourses concerning other things to make mention also of the former: which 
thing God also used to do in the Old Testament, in reference to each several transgression, reminding the 
Jews of the calf and bringing that sin before them. This then Paul also does here, at the same time both 
reminding them of that sin, and teaching that the parent of this evil also was luxury and gluttony. 
Wherefore also he adds, “Neither let us commit fornication, as some of them committed, and fell in one 
day three and twenty thousand.” 


And wherefore names he not likewise the punishment for their idolatry? Either because it was clear and 
more notorious, or because the plague was not so great at that time, as in the matter of Balaam, when 
they joined themselves to Baalpeor, the Midianitish women appearing in the camp and alluring them to 
wantonness according to the counsel of Balaam. For that this evil counsel was Balaam’s Moses sheweth 
after this, in the following statement at the end of the Book of Numbers. (Numb. xxxi. 8, 11, 15, 16. in our 
translation.) “Balaam also the son of Beor they slew in the war of Midian with the sword and they brought 
the spoils. .. . And Moses was wroth, and said, Wherefore have ye saved all the women alive? For these 
were to the children of Israel for a stumbling-block, according to the word of Balaam, to cause them to 
depart from and despise the word of the Lord for Peor’s sake.” 


Ver. 9. “Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them also tempted, and perished by serpents.” 


By this he again hints at another charge which he likewise states at the end, blaming them because they 
contended about signs. And indeed they were destroyed on account of trials, saying, “when will the good 
things come? when the rewards?” Wherefore also he adds, on this account correcting and alarming them, 


Ver. 10. “Neither murmur ye, as some of them murmured, and perished by the destroyer.” 


For what is required is not only to suffer for Christ, but also nobly to bear the things that come on us, and 
with all gladness: since this is the nature of every crown. Yea, and unless this be so, punishment rather 
will attend men who take calamity with a bad grace. Wherefore, both the Apostles when they were beaten 
rejoiced, and Paul gloried in his sufferings. 


[5.] Ver. 11. “Now all these things happened unto them by way of example; and they were written for our 
admonition, upon whom the ends of the ages are come.” 


Again he terrifies them speaking of the “ends,” and prepares them to expect things greater than had 
already taken place. “For that we shall suffer punishment is manifest,” saith he, “from what hath been 
said, even to those who disbelieve the statements concerning hell-fire; but that the punishment also will 
be most severe, is evident, from the more numerous blessings which we have enjoyed, and from the things 
of which those were but figures. Since, if in the gifts one go beyond the other, it is most evident that so it 
will be in the punishment likewise.” For this cause he both called them types, and said that they were 
“written for us” and made mention of an “end” that he might remind them of the consummation of all 
things. For not such will be the penalties then as to admit of a termination and be done away, but the 
punishment will be eternal; for even as the punishments in this world are ended with the present life, so 
those in the next continually remain. But when he said, “the ends of the ages,” he means nothing else than 
that the fearful judgment is henceforth nigh at hand. 


Ver. 12. “Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 


Again, he casts down their pride who thought highly of their knowledge. For if they who had so great 
privileges suffered such things; and some for murmuring alone were visited with such punishment, and 
others for tempting, and neither their multitude moved God to repent , nor their having attained to such 
things; much more shall it be so in our case, except we be sober. And well said he, “he that thinketh he 
standeth:” for this is not even standing as one ought to stand, to rely on yourself: for quickly will such an 
one fall: since they too, had they not been high-minded and self-confident, but of a subdued frame of mind, 
would not have suffered these things. Whence it is evident, that chiefly pride, and carelessness from 
which comes gluttony also, are the sources of these evils. Wherefore even though thou stand, yet take 
heed lest thou fall. For our standing here is not secure standing, no not until we be delivered out of the 
waves of this present life and have sailed into the tranquil haven. Be not therefore high-minded at thy 
standing, but guard against thy falling; for if Paul feared who was firmer than all, much more ought we to 
fear. 


[6.] Now the Apostle’s word, as we have seen, was, “Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall;” but we cannot say even this; all of us, so to speak, having fallen, and lying prostrate on 
the ground. For to whom am I to say this? To him that committeth extortion every day? Nay, he lies 
prostrate with a mighty fall. To the fornicator? He too is cast down to the ground. To the drunkard? He 
also is fallen, and knoweth not even that he is fallen. So that it is not the season for this word, but for that 
saying of the prophet which he spake even to the Jews, (Jer. viii. 4.)—”He that falleth, doth he not rise 
again?” For all are fallen, and to rise again they have no mind. So that our exhortation is not concerning 
the not falling, but concerning the ability of them that are fallen to arise. Let us rise again then, late 
though it be, beloved, let us rise again, and let us stand nobly. How long do we lie prostrate? How long are 
we drunken, besotted with the excessive desire of the things of this life? It is a meet opportunity now to 
say, (Jer. vi. 10.) “To whom shall I speak and testify?” So deaf are all men become even to the very 
instruction of virtue, and thence filled with abundance of evils. And were it possible to discern their souls 
naked; as in armies when the battle is ended one may behold some dead, and some wounded, so also in 
the Church we might see. Wherefore I beseech and implore you, let us stretch out a hand to each other 
and thoroughly raise ourselves up. For I myself am of them that are smitten, and require one to apply 
some remedies. 


Do not however despair on this account. For what if the wounds be severe? yet are they not incurable; 
such is our physician: only let us feel our wounds. Although we be arrived at the very extreme of 
wickedness, many are the ways of safety which He strikes out for us. Thus, if thou forbear to be angry 
with thy neighbor, thine own sins shall be forgiven. “For if ye forgive men,” saith He, “your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you.” (Matt. vi. 14.) And if thou give alms, He will remit thee thy sins; for, “break 
off thy sins,” saith He, “by alms.” (Dan. iv. 24.) And if thou pray earnestly, thou shalt enjoy forgiveness: 
and this the widow signifieth who prevailed upon that cruel judge by the importunity of her prayer. And if 
thou accuse thine own sins, thou hast relief: for “declare thou thine iniquities first, that thou mayest be 
justified:” (Is. xlvii. 26.) and if thou art sorrowful on account of these things, this too will be to thee a 
powerful remedy: “for I saw,” saith He, “that he was grieved and went sorrowful, and I healed his ways.” 
(Is. lvii. 17.) And if, when thou sufferest any evil, thou bear it nobly, thou hast put away the whole. For this 
also did Abraham say to the rich man, that “Lazarus received his evil things, and here he is comforted.” 
And if thou hast pity on the widow, thy sins are washed away. For, “Judge,” saith He, “the orphan, and 
plead for the widow, and come and let us reason together, saith the Lord. And if your sins be as scarlet, I 
will make them white as snow; and if they be as crimson, I will make them white as wool.” (Is. i. 17.) For 
not even a single scar of the wounds doth He suffer to appear. Yea, and though we be come to that depth 
of misery into which he fell, who devoured his father’s substance and fed upon husks, and should repent, 
we are undoubtedly saved. And though we owe ten thousand talents, if we fall down before God and bear 
no malice, all things are forgiven us. Although we have wandered away to that place whither the sheep 
strayed from his keeper, even thence He recovers us again: only let us be willing, beloved. For God is 
merciful. Wherefore both in the case of him that owed ten thousand talents, He was content with His 
falling down before Him; and in the case of him who had devoured his father’s goods, with his return only; 
and in the case of the sheep, with its willingness to be borne. 


[7.] Considering therefore the greatness of His mercy, let us here make Him propitious unto us, and “let 


us come before His face by a full confession,” (Ps. xcv. 2. LXX.) that we may not depart hence without 
excuse, and have to endure the extreme punishment. For if in the present life we exhibit even an ordinary 
diligence, we shall gain the greatest rewards: but if we depart having become nothing better here, even 
though we repent ever so earnestly there it will do us no good. For it was our duty to strive while yet 
remaining within the lists, not after the assembly was broken up idly to lament and weep: as that rich man 
did, bewailing and deploring himself, but to no purpose and in vain, since he overlooked the time in which 
he ought to have done these things. And not he alone, but many others there are like him now among the 
rich; not willing to despise wealth, but despising their own souls for wealth’s sake: at whom I cannot but 
wonder, when I see men continually interceding with God for mercy, whilst they are doing themselves 
incurable harm, and unsparing of their very soul as if it were an enemy. Let us not then trifle, beloved, let 
us not trifle nor delude ourselves, beseeching God to have mercy upon us, whilst we ourselves prefer both 
money and luxury, and, in fact, all things to this mercy. For neither, if any one brought before thee a case 
and said in accusation of such an one, that being to suffer ten thousand deaths and having it in his power 
to rid himself of the sentence by a little money, he chose rather to die than to give up any of his property, 
would you say that he was worthy of any mercy or compassion. Now in this same way do thou also reason 
touching thyself. For we too act in this way, and making light of our own salvation, we are sparing of our 
money. How then dost thou beseech God to spare thee, when thou thyself art so unsparing of thyself, and 
honorest money above thy soul? 


Wherefore also I am greatly astonished to see, how great witchery lies hid in wealth, or rather not in 
wealth, but in the souls of those that are beguiled. For there are, there are those that utterly derided this 
sorcery . For which among the things therein is really capable of bewitching us? Is it not inanimate 
matter? is it not transitory? is not the possession thereof unworthy of trust? is it not full of fears and? 
dangers? nay, of murders and conspiracy? of enmity and hatred? of carelessness and much vice? is it not 
dust and ashes? what madness have we here? what disease? 


“But,” say you, “we ought not merely to bring such accusations against those that are so diseased, but 
also to destroy the passion.” And in what other way shall we destroy it, except by pointing out its baseness 
and how full it is of innumerable evils? 


But of this it is not easy to persuade a lover concerning the objects of his love. Well then, we must set 
before him another sort of beauty. But incorporeal beauty he sees not, being yet in his disease. Well then, 
let us show him some beauty of a corporeal kind, and say to him, Consider the meadows and the flowers 
therein, which are more sparkling than any gold, and more elegant and transparent than all kinds of 
precious stones. Consider the limpid streams from their fountains, the rivers which like oil flow 
noiselessly out of the earth. Ascend to heaven and behold the lustre of the sun, the beauty of the moon, 
the stars that cluster like flowers . “Why, what is this,” say you, “since we do not, I suppose, make use of 
them as of wealth?” Nay, we use them more than wealth, inasmuch as the use thereof is more needful, the 
enjoyment more secure. For thou hast no fear, lest, like money, any one should take them and go off: but 
you may be ever confident of having them, and that without anxiety or care. But if thou grieve because 
thou enjoyest them in common with others, and dost not possess them alone like money; it is not money, 
but mere covetousness, which thou seemest to me to be in love with: nor would even the money be an 
object of thy desire, if it had been placed within reach of all in common. 


[8.] Therefore, since we have found the beloved object, I mean Covetousness, come let me show thee how 
she hates and abhors thee, how many swords she sharpens against thee, how many pits she digs, how 
many nooses she ties, how many precipices she prepares; that thus at any rate thou mayest do away with 
the charm. Whence then are we to obtain this knowledge? From the highways, from the wars, from the 
sea, from the courts of justice. For she hath both filled the sea with blood, and the swords of the judges 
she often reddens contrary to law, and arms those who on the highway lie in wait day and night, and 
persuades men to forget nature, and makes parricides and matricides, and introduces all sorts of evils 
into man’s life. Which is the reason why Paul entitles her “a root of these things.” (1 Tim. vi. 10.) She 
suffers not her lovers to be in any better condition than those who work in the mines. For as they, 
perpetually shut up in darkness and in chains, labor unprofitably; so also these buried in the caves of 
avarice, no one using any force with them, voluntarily draw on their punishment, binding on themselves 
fetters that cannot be broken. And those condemned to the mines at least when even comes on, are 
released from their toils; but these both by day and night are digging in these wretched mines. And to 
those there is a definite limit of that hard labor, but these know no limit, but the more they dig so much 
the greater hardship do they desire. And what if those do it unwillingly, but these of their own will? in that 
thou tellest me of the grievous part of the disease, that it is even impossible for them to be rid of it, since 
they do not so much as hate their wretchedness. But as a swine in mud, so also do these delight to wallow 
in the noisome mire of avarice, suffering worse things than those condemned ones. As to the fact that they 
are in a worse condition, hear the circumstances of the one, and then thou wilt know the state of the 
other. 


Now it is said that that soil which is impregnated with gold has certain clefts and recesses in those 
gloomy caverns. The malefactor then condemned to labor in that place, taking for that purpose a lamp and 
a mattock, so, we are told, enters within, and carries with him a cruse to drop oil from thence into the 
lamp, because there is darkness even by day, without a ray of light, as I said before. Then when the time 


of day calls him to his wretched meal, himself, they say, is ignorant of the time, but his jailor from above 
striking violently on the cave, by that clattering sound declares to those who are at work below the end of 
the day. 


Do ye not shudder when ye hear all this? Let us see now, whether there be not things more grievous than 
these in the case of the covetous. For these too, in the first place, have a severer jailor, viz. avarice, and so 
much severer, as that besides their body he chains also their soul. And this darkness also is more awful 
than that. For it is not subject to sense, but they producing it within, whithersoever they go, carry it about 
with themselves. For the eye of their soul is put out: which is the reason why more than all Christ calls 
them wretched, saying, “But if the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness.” (S. 
Matt.vi. 23.) And they for their part have at least a lamp shining, but these are deprived even of this beam 
of light; and therefore every day they fall into countless pitfalls. And the condemned when night overtakes 
them have a respite, sailing into that calm port which is common to all the unfortunate, I mean the night: 
but against the covetous even this harbor is blocked up by their own avarice: such grievous thoughts have 
they even at night, since then, without disturbance from any one, at full leisure they cut themselves to 
pieces. 


Such are their circumstances in this world; but those in the next, what discourse shall exhibit? the 
intolerable furnaces, the rivers burning with fire, the gnashing of teeth, the chains never to be loosed, the 
envenomed worm, the rayless gloom, the never-ending miseries. Let us fear them, beloved, let us fear the 
fountain of so great punishments, the insatiate madness, the destroyer of our salvation. For it is 
impossible at the same time to love both money and your soul. Let us be convinced that wealth is dust and 
ashes, that it leaves us when we depart hence, or rather that even before our departure it oftentimes 
darts away from us, and injures us both in regard of the future and in respect of the present life. For 
before hell fire, and before that punishment, even here it surrounds us with innumerable wars, and stirs 
up strifes and contests. For nothing is so apt to cause war as avarice: nothing so apt to produce beggary, 
whether it show itself in wealth or in poverty. For in the souls of poor men also this grievous disease 
ariseth, and aggravates their poverty the more. And if there be found a poor covetous man, such an one 
suffers not punishment in money, but in hunger. For he allows not himself to enjoy his moderate means 
with comfort, but both racks his belly with hunger and punishes his whole body with nakedness and cold, 
and every where appears more squalid and filthy than any prisoners; and is always wailing and lamenting 
as though he were more wretched than all, though there be ten thousand poorer than he. This man, 
whether he go into the market-place, goes away with many a stripe; or into the bath, or into the theatre, 
he will still be receiving more wounds, not only from the spectators, but also from those upon the stage, 
where he beholds not a few of the unchaste women glittering in gold. This man again, whether he sail 
upon the sea, regarding the merchants and their richly-freighted ships and their enormous profits, will not 
even count himself to live: or whether he travel by land, reckoning up the fields, the suburban farms, the 
inns, the baths, the revenues arising out of them, will count his own life thenceforth not worth living; or 
whether thou shut him up at home, he will but rub and fret the wounds received in the market, and so do 
greater despite to his own soul: and he knows only one consolation for the evils which oppress him; death 
and deliverance from this life. 


And these things not the poor man only, but the rich also, will suffer, who falls into this disease, and so 
much more than the poor, inasmuch as the tyranny presses more vehemently on him, and the intoxication 
is greater. Wherefore also he will account himself poorer than all; or rather, he is poorer. For riches and 
poverty are determined not by the measure of the substance, but by the disposition of the mind: and he 
rather is the poorest of all, who is always hangering after more and is never able to stay this wicked lust. 


On all these accounts then let us flee covetousness, the maker of beggars, the destroyer of souls, the 
friend of hell, the enemy of the kingdom of heaven, the mother of all evils together; and let us despise 
wealth that we may enjoy wealth, and with wealth may enjoy also the good things laid up for us; unto 
which may we all attain, &c. 


HOMILY XXIV 
1 COR. X. 13 


There hath no temptation taken you, but such as man can bear: but God is faithful, Who will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that ye are able; but will with the temptation make also the way of escape, that ye 
may be able to endure it. 


Thus, because he terrified them greatly, relating the ancient examples, and threw them into an agony, 
saying, “Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall; “though they had borne many 
temptations, and had exercised themselves many times therein; for “I was with you,” saith he, “in 
weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling:” (1 Cor. ii. 3.) lest they should say, “Why terrify and alarm 
us? we are not unexercised in these troubles, for we have been both driven and persecuted, and many and 
continual dangers have we endured:” repressing again their pride, he says, “there hath no temptation 
taken you but such as man can bear,” i.e., small, brief, moderate. For he uses the expression “man can 
bear ,” in respect of what is small; as when he says, “I speak after the manner of men because of the 


infirmity of your flesh.” (Rom. vi. 19.) “Think not then great things,” saith he, “as though ye had overcome 
the storm. For never have ye seen a danger threatening death nor a temptation intending slaughter:” 
which also he said to the Hebrews, “ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin.” (Heb. xii. 4.) 


Then, because he terrified them, see how again he raises them up, at the same time recommending 
moderation; in the words, “God is faithful, Who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able.” 
There are therefore temptations which we are not able to bear. And what are these? All, so to speak. For 
the ability lies in God’s gracious influence; a power which we draw down by our own will. Wherefore that 
thou mayest know and see that not only those which exceed our power, but not even these which are 
“common to man” is it possible without assistance from God easily to bear, he added, 


“But will with the temptation also make the way of escape, that ye may be able to endure it.” 


For, saith he, not even those moderate temptations, as I was remarking, may we bear by our own power: 
but even in them we require aid from Him in our warfare that we may pass through them, and until we 
have passed, bear them. For He gives patience and brings on a speedy release; so that in this way also the 
temptation becomes bearable. This he covertly intimates, saying, “will also make the way of escape, that 
ye may be able to bear it:” and all things he refers to Him. 


[2.] Ver. 14. “Wherefore, my brethren , flee from idolatry.” 


Again he courts them by the name of kindred, and urges them to be rid of this sin with all speed. For he 
did not say, simply, depart, but “flee;” and he calls the matter “idolatry,” and no longer bids them quit it 
merely on account of the injury to their neighbor, but signifies that the very thing of itself is sufficient to 
bring a great destruction. 


Ver. 15. “I speak as to wise men: judge ye what I say.” 


Because he hath cried out aloud and heightened the accusation, calling it idolatry; that he might not seem 
to exasperate them and to make his speech disgusting, in what follows he refers the decision to them, and 
sets his judges down on their tribunal with an encomium. “For I speak as to wise men,” saith he: which is 
the mark of one very confident of his own rights, that he should make the accused himself the judge of his 
allegations. 


Thus also he more elevates the hearer, when he discourses not as commanding nor as laying down the 
law, but as advising with them and as actually pleading before them. For with the Jews, as more foolishly 
and childishly disposed, God did not so discourse, nor did He in every instance acquaint them with the 
reasons of the commands, but merely enjoined them; but here, because we have the privilege of great 
liberty, we are even admitted to be counsellors. And he discourses as with friends, and says, “I need no 
other judges, do ye yourselves pass this sentence upon me, I take you for arbiters.” 


[3.] Ver. 16. “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a communion of the Blood of Christ?” 


What sayest thou, O blessed Paul? When thou wouldest appeal to the hearer’s reverence, when thou art 
making mention of awful mysteries, dost thou give the title of “cup of blessing” to that fearful and most 
tremendous cup? “Yea,” saith he; “and no mean title is that which was spoken. For when I call it blessing,’ 
I mean thanksgiving, and when I call it thanksgiving I unfold all the treasure of God’s goodness, and call 
to mind those mighty gifts.” Since we too, recounting over the cup the unspeakable mercies of God and all 
that we have been made partakers of, so draw near to Him, and communicate; giving Him thanks that He 
hath delivered from error the whole race of mankind ; that being afar off, He made them nigh; that when 
they had no hope and were without God in the world, He constituted them His own brethren and fellow- 
heirs. For these and all such things, giving thanks, thus we approach. “How then are not your doings 
inconsistent,” saith he, “O ye Corinthians; blessing God for delivering you from idols, yet running again to 
their tables?” 


“The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a communion of the Blood of Christ?” Very persuasively 
spake he, and awfully. For what he says is this: “This which is in the cup is that which flowed from His 
side, and of that do we partake.” But he called it a cup of blessing, because holding it in our hands, we so 
exalt Him in our hymn, wondering, astonished at His unspeakable gift, blessing Him, among other things, 
for the pouring out of this self-same draught that we might not abide in error: and not only for the pouring 
it out, but also for the imparting thereof to us all. “Wherefore if thou desire blood,” saith He, “redden not 
the altar of idols with the slaughter of brute beasts, but My altar with My blood.” Tell me, What can be 
more tremendous than this? What more tenderly kind? This also lovers do. When they see those whom 
they love desiring what belongs to strangers and despising their own, they give what belongs to 
themselves, and so persuade them to withdraw themselves from the gifts of those others. Lovers, 
however, display this liberality in goods and money and garments, but in blood none ever did so. Whereas 
Christ even herein exhibited His care and fervent love for us. And in the old covenant, because they were 
in an imperfect state, the blood which they used to offer to idols He Himself submitted to receive, that He 
might separate them from those idols; which very thing again was a proof of His unspeakable affection: 
but here He transferred the service to that which is far more awful and glorious, changing the very 


sacrifice itself, and instead of the slaughter of irrational creatures, commanding to offer up Himself. 


[4.] “The bread which we break, is it not a communion of the Body of Christ?” Wherefore said he not, the 
participation? Because he intended to express something more and to point out how close was the union: 
in that we communicate not only by participating and partaking, but also by being united. For as that body 
is united to Christ, so also are we united to him by this bread. 


But why adds he also, “which we break?” For although in the Eucharist one may see this done, yet on the 
cross not so, but the very contrary. For, “A bone of Him,” saith one, “shall not be broken.” But that which 
He suffered not on the cross, this He suffers in the oblation for thy sake, and submits to be broken, that 
he may fill all men. 


Further, because he said, “a communion of the Body,” and that which communicates is another thing from 
that whereof it communicates; even this which seemeth to be but a small difference, he took away. For 
having said, “a communion of the Body,” he sought again to express something nearer. Wherefore also he 
added, 


Ver. 17. “For we, who are many, are one bread, one body.” “For why speak I of communion?” saith he, “we 
are that self-same body.” For what is the bread? The Body of Christ. And what do they become who 
partake of it? The Body of Christ: not many bodies, but one body. For as the bread consisting of many 
grains is made one, so that the grains no where appear; they exist indeed, but their difference is not seen 
by reason of their conjunction; so are we conjoined both with each other and with Christ: there not being 
one body for thee, and another for thy neighbor to be nourished by, but the very same for all. Wherefore 
also he adds, 


“For we all partake of the one bread.” Now if we are all nourished of the same and all become the same, 
why do we not also show forth the same love, and become also in this respect one? For this was the old 
way too in the time of our forefathers: “for the multitude of them that believed,” saith the text, “were of 
one heart and soul.” (Acts iv. 32.) Not so, however, now, but altogether the reverse. Many and various are 
the contests betwixt all, and worse than wild beasts are we affected towards each other’s members. And 
Christ indeed made thee so far remote, one with himself: but thou dost not deign to be united even to thy 
brother with due exactness, but separatest thyself, having had the privilege of so great love and life from 
the Lord. For he gave not simply even His own body; but because the former nature of the flesh which was 
framed out of earth, had first become deadened by sin and destitute of life; He brought in, as one may Say, 
another sort of dough and leaven, His own flesh, by nature indeed the same, but free from sin and full of 
life; and gave to all to partake thereof, that being nourished by this and laying aside the old dead material, 
we might be blended together unto that which is living and eternal, by means of this table. 


[5.] Ver. 18. “Behold Israel after the flesh: have not they which eat the sacrifices communion with the 
altar?” 


Again, from the old covenant he leads them unto this point also. For because they were far beneath the 
greatness of the things which had been spoken, he persuades them both from former things and from 
those to which they were accustomed. And he says well, “according to the flesh,” as though they 
themselves were according to the Spirit. And what he says is of this nature: “even from persons of the 
grosser sort ye may be instructed that they who eat the sacrifices, have communion with the altar.” Dost 
thou see how he intimates that they who seemed to be perfect have not perfect knowledge, if they know 
not even this, that the result of these sacrifices to many oftentimes is a certain communion and friendship 
with devils, the practice drawing them on by degrees? For if among men the fellowship of salt and the 
table becomes an occasion and token of friendship, it is possible that this may happen also in the case of 
devils. 


But do thou, I pray, consider, how with regard to the Jews he said not, “they are par-takers with God,” but, 
“they have communion with the altar;” for what was placed thereon was burnt: but in respect to the Body 
of Christ, not so. But how? It is “a Communion of the Lord’s Body.” For not with the altar, but with Christ 
Himself, do we have communion. 


But having said that they have “communion with the altar,” afterwards fearing lest he should seem to 
discourse as if the idols had any power and could do some injury, see again how he overthrows them, 
saying, 


Ver. 19. “What say I then? That an idol is any thing? or that a thing sacrificed to idols is any thing?” 

As if he had said, “Now these things I affirm, and try to withdraw you from the idols, not as though they 
could do any injury or had any power: for an idol is nothing; but I wish you to despise them.” “And if thou 
wilt have us despise them,” saith one, “wherefore dost thou carefully withdraw us from them?” Because 
they are not offered to thy Lord. 

Ver. 20. “For that which the Gentiles sacrifice,” saith he, “they sacrifice to demons, and not to God.” 


Do not then run to the contrary things. For neither if thou wert a king’s son, and having the privilege of 


thy father’s table, shouldest leave it and choose to partake of the table of the condemned and the 
prisoners in the dungeon, would thy father permit it, but with great vehemence he would withdraw thee; 
not as though the table could harm thee, but because it disgraces thy nobility and the royal table. For 
verily these too are servants who have offended; dishonored, condemned, prisoners reserved for 
intolerable punishment, accountable for ten thousand crimes. How then art thou not ashamed to imitate 
the gluttonous and vulgar crew, in that when these condemned persons set out a table, thou runnest 
thither and partakest of the viands? Here is the cause why I seek to withdraw thee. For the intention of 
the sacrificers, and the person of the receivers, maketh the things set before thee unclean. 


“And I would not that ye should have communion with demon.” Perceivest thou the kindness of a careful 
father? Perceivest thou also the very word, what force it hath to express his feeling? “For it is my wish,” 
saith he, “that you have nothing in common with them.” 


[6.] Next, because he brought in the saying by way of exhortation, lest any of the grosser sort should 
make light of it as having license, because he said, “I would not,” and, “judge ye;” he positively affirms in 
what follows and lays down the law, saying, 


Ver. 21. “Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of demons: ye cannot partake of the Lord’s 
table, and of the table of demons.” 


And he contents himself with the mere terms, for the purpose of keeping them away. Then, speaking also 
to their sense of shame, 


Ver. 22. “Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy? are we stronger than He?” i.e., “Are we tempting Him, 
whether He is able to punish us, and irritating Him by going over to the adversaries and taking our stand 
with His enemies?” And this he said, reminding them of an ancient history and of their fathers’ 
transgression. Wherefore also he makes use of this expression, which Moses likewise of old used against 
the Jews, accusing them of idolatry in the person of God. “For they,” saith He, “moved Me to jealousy with 
that which is not God; they provoked Me to anger with their idols.” (Deut. xxxii. 21.) 


“Are we stronger than He?” Dost thou see how terribly, how awfully he rebukes them, thoroughly shaking 
their very nerves, and by his way of reducing them to an absurdity, touching them to the quick and 
bringing down their pride? “Well, but why,” some one will say, “did he not set down these things at first, 
which would be most effectual to withdraw them?” Because it is his custom to prove his point by many 
particulars, and to place the strongest last, and to prevail by proving more than was necessary. On this 
account then, he began from the lesser topics, and so made his way to that which is the sum of all evils: 
since thus that last point also became more easily admitted, their mind having been smoothed down by 
the things said before. 


Ver. 23, 24. “All things are lawful for me, but all things are not expedient: all things are lawful for me, but 
all things edify not. Let no man seek his own, but each his neighbor’s good.” 


Seest thou his exact wisdom? Because it was likely that they might say, “I am perfect and master of 
myself, and it does me no harm to partake of what is set before me;” “Even so,” saith he, “perfect thou art 
and master of thyself; do not however look to this, but whether the result involve not injury, nay 
subversion.” For both these he mentioned, saying, “All things are not expedient, all things edify not;” and 
using the former with reference to one’s self, the latter, to one’s brother: since the clause, “are not 
expedient,” is a covert intimation of the ruin of the person to whom he speaks; but the clause, “edify not,” 
of the stumbling block to the brother. 


Wherefore also he adds, “Let no man seek his own;” which he every where through the whole Epistle 
insists upon and in that to the Romans; when he says, “For even Christ pleased not Himself:” (Rom. xv. 3.) 
and again, “Even as I please all men in all things, not seeking mine own profit.” (1 Cor. x. 33.) And again 
in this place; he does not, however, fully work it out here. That is, since in what had gone before he had 
established it at length, and shown that he no where “seeks his own,” but both “to the Jews became as a 
Jew and to them that are without law as without law,” and used not his own “liberty” and “right” at 
random, but to the profit of all, serving all; he here broke off, content with a few words, by these few 
guiding them to the remembrance of all which had been said. 


[7.] These things therefore knowing, let us also, beloved, consult for the good of the brethren and 
preserve unity with them. For to this that fearful and tremendous sacrifice leads us, warning us above all 
things to approach it with one mind and fervent love, and thereby becoming eagles, so to mount up to the 
very heaven, nay, even beyond the heaven. “For wheresoever the carcase is,” saith He, “there also will be 
the eagles,” (St. Matt. xxiv. 28.) calling His body a carcase by reason of His death. For unless He had 
fallen, we should not have risen again. But He calls us eagles, implying that he who draws nigh to this 
Body must be on high and have nothing common with the earth, nor wind himself downwards and creep 
along; but must ever be soaring heavenwards, and look on the Sun of Righteousness, and have the eye of 
his mind quick-sighted. For eagles, not daws, have a right to this table. Those also shall then meet Him 
descending from heaven, who now worthily have this privilege, even as they who do so unworthily, shall 
suffer the extremest torments. 


For if one would not inconsiderately receive a king—(why say I a king? nay were it but a royal robe, one 
would not inconsiderately touch it with unclean hands;)—though he should be in solitude, though alone, 
though no man were at hand: and yet the robe is nought but certain threads spun by worms: and if thou 
admirest the dye, this too is the blood of a dead fish; nevertheless, one would not choose to venture on it 
with polluted hands: I say now, if even a man’s garment be what one would not venture inconsiderately to 
touch, what shall we say of the Body of Him Who is God over all, spotless, pure, associate with the Divine 
Nature, the Body whereby we are, and live; whereby the gates of hell were broken down and the 
sanctuaries of heaven opened? how shall we receive this with so great insolence? Let us not, I pray you, 
let us not slay ourselves by our irreverence, but with all awfulness and purity draw nigh to It; and when 
thou seest It set before thee, say thou to thyself, “Because of this Body am I no longer earth and ashes, no 
longer a prisoner, but free: because of this I hope for heaven, and to receive the good things therein, 
immortal life, the portion of angels, converse with Christ; this Body, nailed and scourged, was more than 
death could stand against; this Body the very sun saw sacrificed, and turned aside his beams; for this both 
the veil was rent in that moment, and rocks were burst asunder, and all the earth was shaken. This is even 
that Body, the blood-stained, the pierced, and that out of which gushed the saving fountains, the one of 
blood, the other of water, for all the world.” 


Wouldest thou from another source also learn its power? Ask of her diseased with an issue of blood, who 
laid hold not of Itself, but of the garment with which It was clad; nay not of the whole of this, but of the 
hem: ask of the sea, which bare It on its back: ask even of the Devil himself, and say, “Whence hast thou 
that incurable stroke? whence hast thou no longer any power? Whence art thou captive? By whom hast 
thou been seized in thy flight?” And he will give no other answer than this, “The Body that was crucified.” 
By this were his goads broken in pieces; by this was his head crushed; by this were the powers and the 
principalities made a show of. “For,” saith he, “having put off from himself principalities and powers, He 
made a show of them openly, triumphing over them in it.” (Col. ii. 15.) 


Ask also Death, and say, “whence is it that thy sting hath been taken away? thy victory abolished? thy 
sinews cut out? and thou become the laughing-stock of girls and children, who wast before a terror even 
to kings and to all righteous men?” And he will ascribe it to this Body. For when this was crucified, then 
were the dead raised up, then was that prison burst, and the gates of brass were broken, and the dead 
were loosed, and the keepers of hell-gate all cowered in fear. And yet, had He been one of the many, death 
on the contrary should have become more mighty; but it was not so. For He was not one of the many. 
Therefore was death dissolved. And as they who take food which they are unable to retain, on account of 
that vomit up also what was before lodged in them; so also it happened unto death. That Body, which he 
could not digest, he received: and therefore had to cast forth that which he had within him. Yea, he 
travailed in pain, whilst he held Him, and was straitened until He vomited Him up. Wherefore saith the 
Apostle, “Having loosed the pains of death.” (Acts xi. 24.) For never woman labouring of child was so full 
of anguish as he was torn and racked in sunder, while he held the Body of the Lord. And that which 
happened to the Babylonian dragon, when, having taken the food it burst asunder in the midst, this also 
happened unto him. For Christ came not forth again by the mouth of death, but having burst asunder and 
ripped up in the very midst, the belly of the dragon, thus from His secret chambers (Ps. xix. 5.) right 
gloriously He issued forth and flung abroad His beams not to this heaven alone, but to the very throne 
most high. For even thither did He carry it up. 


This Body hath He given to us both to hold and to eat; a thing appropriate to intense love. For those whom 
we kiss vehemently, we oft-times even bite with our teeth. Wherefore also Job, indicating the love of his 
servants towards him, said, that they ofttimes, out of their great affection towards him, said, “Oh! that we 
were filled with his flesh!” (Job xxxi. 31.) Even so Christ hath given to us to be filled with His flesh, 
drawing us on to greater love. 


[8.] Let us draw nigh to Him then with fervency and with inflamed love, that we may not have to endure 
punishment. For in proportion to the greatness of the benefits bestowed on us, so much the more 
exceedingly are we chastised when we show ourselves unworthy of the bountifulness. This Body, even 
lying in a manger, Magi reverenced. Yea, men profane and barbarous, leaving their country and their 
home, both set out on a long journey, and when they came, with fear and great trembling worshipped 
Him. Let us, then, at least imitate those Barbarians, we who are citizens of heaven. For they indeed when 
they saw Him but in a manger, and in a hut, and no such thing was in sight as thou beholdest now, drew 
nigh with great awe; but thou beholdest Him not in the manger but on the altar, not a woman holding Him 
in her arms, but the priest standing by, and the Spirit with exceeding bounty hovering over the gifts set 
before us. Thou dost not see merely this Body itself as they did, but thou knowest also Its power, and the 
whole economy, and art ignorant of none of the holy things which are brought to pass by It, having been 
exactly initiated into all. 


Let us therefore rouse ourselves up and be filled with horror, and let us show forth a reverence far beyond 
that of those Barbarians; that we may not by random and careless approaches heap fire upon our own 
heads. But these things I say, not to keep us from approaching, but to keep us from approaching without 
consideration. For as the approaching at random is dangerous, so the not communicating in those 
mystical suppers is famine and death. For this Table is the sinews of our soul, the bond of our mind, the 
foundation of our confidence, our hope, our salvation, our light, our life. When with this sacrifice we 


depart into the outer world, with much confidence we shall tread the sacred threshold, fenced round on 
every side as with a kind of golden armor. 


And why speak I of the world to come? Since here this mystery makes earth become to thee a heaven. 
Open only for once the gates of heaven and look in; nay, rather not of heaven, but of the heaven of 
heavens; and then thou wilt behold what I have been speaking of. For what is there most precious of all, 
this will I show thee lying upon the earth. For as in royal palaces, what is most glorious of all is not walls, 
nor golden roofs, but the person of the king sitting on the throne; so likewise in heaven the Body of the 
King. But this, thou art now permitted to see upon earth. For it is not angels, nor archangels, nor heavens 
and heavens of heavens, that I show thee, but the very Lord and Owner of these. Perceivest thou how that 
which is more precious than all things is seen by thee on earth; and not seen only, but also touched; and 
not only touched, but likewise eaten; and after receiving It thou goest home? 


Make thy soul clean then, prepare thy mind for the reception of these mysteries. For if thou wert 
entrusted to carry a king’s child with the robes, the purple, and the diadem, thou wouldest cast away all 
things which are upon the earth. But now that it is no child of man how royal soever, but the only-begotten 
Son of God Himself, Whom thou receivedst; dost thou not thrill with awe, tell me, and cast away all the 
love of all worldly things, and have no bravery but that wherewith to adorn thyself? or dost thou still look 
towards earth, and love money, and pant after gold? What pardon then canst thou have? what excuse? 
Knowest thou not that all this worldly luxury is loathsome to thy Lord? Was it not for this that on His birth 
He was laid in a manger, and took to Himself a mother of low estate? Did He not for this say to him that 
was looking after gain, “But the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head?” (St. Matt. viii. 20.) 


And what did the disciples? Did they not observe the same law, being taken to houses of the poor and 
lodged, one with a tanner, another with a tent-maker, and with the seller of purple? For they inquired not 
after the splendor of the house, but for the virtues of men’s souls. 


These therefore let us also emulate, hastening by the beauty of pillars and of marbles, and seeking the 
mansions which are above; and let us tread under foot all the pride here below with all love of money, and 
acquire a lofty mind. For if we be sober-minded, not even this whole world is worthy of us, much less 
porticoes and arcades. Wherefore, I beseech you, let us adorn our souls, let us fit up this house which we 
are also to have with us when we depart; that we may attain even to the eternal blessings, through the 
grace and mercy, &c. 


HOMILY XXV 
1 COR. X. 25 


Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, eat, asking no question for conscience sake. 


Having said that “they could not drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of the devils,” and having once for 
all led them away from those tables, by Jewish examples, by human reasonings, by the tremendous 
Mysteries, by the rites solemnized among the idols ; and having filled them with great fear; that he might 
not by this fear drive again to another extreme, and they be forced, exercising a greater scrupulosity than 
was necessary, to feel alarm, lest possibly even without their knowledge there might come in some such 
thing either from the market or from some other quarter; to release them from this strait, he saith, 
“Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, eat, asking no question.” “For,” saith he, “if thou eat in ignorance 
and not knowingly, thou art not subject to the punishment: it being thenceforth a matter not of greediness, 
but of ignorance.” 


Nor doth he free the man only from this anxiety, but also from another, establishing them in thorough 
security and liberty. For he doth not even suffer them to “question;” i.e., to search and enquire, whether it 
be an idol-sacrifice or no such thing; but simply to eat every thing which comes from the market, not even 
acquainting one’s self with so much as this, what it is that is set before us. So that even he that eateth, if 
in ignorance, may be rid of anxiety. For such is the nature of those things which are not in their essence 
evil, but through the man’s intention make him unclean. Wherefore he saith, “asking no question.” 


Ver. 26. “For to the Lord belongeth the earth and the fulness thereof.” Not to the devils. Now if the earth 
and the fruits and the beasts be all His, nothing is unclean: but it becomes unclean otherwise, from our 
intention and our disobedience. Wherefore he not only gave permission, but also, 


Ver. 27. “If one of them that believe not biddeth you,” saith he, “to a feast, and you are disposed to go; 
whatsoever is set before you, eat, asking no question for conscience sake.” 


See again his moderation. For he did not command and make a law that they should withdraw themselves, 
yet neither did he forbid it. And again, should they depart, he frees them from all suspicion. Now what 
may be the account of this? That so great curiousness might not seem to arise from any fear and 
cowardice. For he who makes scrupulous enquiry doth so as being in dread: but he who, on hearing the 
fact, abstains, abstains as out of contempt and hatred and aversion. Wherefore Paul, purposing to 
establish both points, saith, “Whatsoever is set before you, eat.” 


Ver. 28. “But if any man say unto you, This hath been offered in sacrifice unto idols; eat not, for his sake 
that showed it.” 


Thus it is not at all for any power that they have but as accursed, that he bids abstain from them. Neither 
then, as though they could injure you, fly from them, (for they have no strength;) nor yet, because they 
have no strength, indifferently partake: for it is the table of beings hostile and degraded. Wherefore he 
said, “eat not for his sake that showed it, and for conscience sake. For the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof.” 


Seest thou how both when he bids them eat and when they must abstain, he brings forward the same 
testimony? “For I do not forbid,” saith he, “for this cause as though they belonged to others: (“for the 
earth is the Lord’s:”) but for the reason I mentioned, for conscience sake; i.e., that it may not be injured.” 
Ought one therefore to inquire scrupulously? “Nay” saith he “for I said not thy conscience, but his. For I 
have already said, for his sake that showed it.’“ And again, v. 29, “Conscience, I say, not thine own, but the 
other’s.” 


[2.] But perhaps some one may Say, “The brethren indeed, as is natural, thou sparest, and dost not suffer 
us to taste for their sakes, lest their conscience being weak might be emboldened to eat the idol 
sacrifices. But if it be some heathen, what is this man to thee? Was it not thine own word, What have I to 
do with judging them that are without?’ (1 Cor. v. 12.) Wherefore then dost thou on the contrary care for 
them?” “Not for him is my care,” he replies, “but in this case also for thee.” To which effect also he adds, 


“For why is my liberty judged by another conscience?” meaning by “liberty,” that which is left without 
caution or prohibition. For this is liberty, freed from Jewish bondage. And what he means is this: “God 
hath made me free and above all reach of injury, but the Gentile knoweth not how to judge of my rule of 
life, nor to see into the liberality of my Master, but will condemn and say to himself, Christianity is a fable; 
they abstain from the idols, they shun demons, and yet cleave to the things offered to them: great is their 
gluttony.’“ “And what then?” it may be said. “What harm is it to us, should he judge us unfairly?” But how 
much better to give him no room to judge at all! For if thou abstain, he will not even say this. “How,” say 
you, “will he not say it? For when he seeth me not making these inquiries, either in the shambles or in the 
banquet; what should hinder him from using this language and condemning me, as one who partakes 
without discrimination?” It is not so at all. For thou partakest, not as of idol-sacrifices, but as of things 
clean. And if thou makest no nice enquiry, it is that thou mayest signify that thou fearest not the things set 
before thee; this being the reason why, whether thou enterest a house of Gentiles or goest into the 
market, I suffer thee not to ask questions; viz. lest thou become timid and perplexed, and occasion thyself 
needless trouble. 


Ver. 30. “If I by grace partake, why am I evil spoken of for that for which I give thanks?” “Of what dost 
thou by grace partake?’ tell me.” Of the gifts of God. For His grace is so great, as to render my soul 
unstained and above all pollution. For as the sun sending down his beams upon many spots of pollution, 
withdraws them again pure; so likewise and much more, we, living in the midst of the world remain pure, 
if we will, by how much the power we have is even greater than his. “Why then abstain?” say you. Not as 
though I should become unclean, far from it; but for my brother’s sake, and that I may not become a 
partaker with devils, and that I may not be judged by the unbeliever. For in this case it is no longer now 
the nature of the thing, but the disobedience and the friendship with devils which maketh me unclean, 
and the purpose of heart worketh the pollution. 


But what is, “why am I evil spoken of for that for which I give thanks? “I, for my part,” saith he, “give 
thanks to God that He hath thus set me on high, and above the low estate of the Jews, so that from no 
quarter am I injured. But the Gentiles not knowing my high rule of life will suspect the contrary, and will 
say, Here are Christians indulging a taste for our customs; they are a kind of hypocrites, abusing the 
demons and loathing them, yet running to their tables; than which what can be more senseless? We 
conclude that not for truth’s sake, but through ambition and love of power they have betaken themselves 
to this doctrine.’ What folly then would it be that in respect of those things whereby I have been so 
benefited as even to give solemn thanks, in respect of these I should become the cause of evil-speaking?” 
“But these things, even as it is,” say you, “will the Gentile allege, when he seeth me not making enquiry.” 
In no wise. For all things are not full of idol-sacrifices so that he should suspect this: nor dost thou thyself 
taste of them as idol-sacrifices. But not then scrupulous overmuch, nor again, on the other hand, when 
any say that it is an idol-sacrifice, do thou partake. For Christ gave thee grace and set thee on high and 
above all injury from that quarter, not that thou mightest be evil spoken of, nor that the circumstance 
which hath been such a gain to thee as to be matter of special thanksgiving, should so injure others as to 
make them even blaspheme. “Nay, why,” saith he, “do I not say to the Gentile, I eat, Iam no wise injured, 
and I do not this as one in friendship with the demons’?” Because thou canst not persuade him, even 
though thou shouldst say it ten thousand times: weak as he is and hostile. For if thy brother hath not yet 
been persuaded by thee, much less the enemy and the Gentile. If he is possessed by his consciousness of 
the idol-sacrifice, much more the unbeliever. And besides, what occasion have we for so great trouble? 


“What then? whereas we have known Christ and give thanks, while they blaspheme, shall we therefore 
abandon this custom also?” Far from it. For the thing is not the same. For in the one case, great is our 
gain from bearing the reproach; but in the other, there will be no advantage. Wherefore also he said 


before, “for neither if we eat, are we the better; nor if we eat not, are we the worse.” (c. viii. 8.) And 
besides this too he showed that the thing was to be avoided, so that even on another ground ought they to 
be abstained from, not on this account only but also for the other reasons which he assigned. 


[3.] Ver. 31. “Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 


Perceivest thou how from the subject before him, he carried out the exhortation to what was general, 
giving us one, the most excellent of all aims, that God in all things should be glorified? 


Ver. 32. “Give no occasion of stumbling, either to Jews, or to Greeks, or to the Church of God:” i.e., give no 
handle to anyone: since in the case supposed, both thy brother is offended, and the Jew will the more hate 
and condemn thee, and the Gentile in like manner deride thee even as a gluttonous man and a hypocrite. 


Not only, however, should the brethren receive no hurt from us, but to the utmost of our power not even 
those that are without. For if we are “light,” and “leaven,” and “luminaries,” and “salt,” we ought to 
enlighten, not to darken; to bind, not to loosen; to draw to ourselves the unbelievers, not to drive them 
away. Why then puttest thou to flight those whom thou oughtest to draw to thee? Since even Gentiles are 
hurt, when they see us reverting to such things: for they know not our mind nor that our soul hath come 
to be above all pollution of sense. And the Jews too, and the weaker brethren, will suffer the same. 


Seest thou how many reasons he hath assigned for which we ought to abstain from the idol-sacrifices? 
Because of their unprofitableness, because of their needlessness, because of the injury to our brother, 
because of the evil-speaking of the Jew, because of the reviling of the Gentile, because we ought not to be 
partakers with demons, because the thing is a kind of idolatry. 
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Further, because he had said, “give no occasion of stumbling,” and he made them responsible for the 
injury done, both to the Gentiles and to the Jews; and the saying was grievous; see how he renders it 
acceptable and light, putting himself forward, and saying, 


Ver. 33. “Even as I also please all men in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but the profit of the 
many, that they may be saved.” 


Chap. xi. ver. 1. “Be ye imitators of me, even as I also am of Christ.” 


This is a rule of the most perfect Christianity, this is a landmark exactly laid down, this is the point that 
stands highest of all; viz. the seeking those things which are for the common profit: which also Paul 
himself declared, by adding, “even as I also am of Christ.” For nothing can so make a man an imitator of 
Christ as caring for his neighbors. Nay, though thou shouldest fast, though thou shouldest lie upon the 
ground, and even strangle thyself, but take no thought for thy neighbor; thou hast wrought nothing great, 
but still standest far from this Image, while so doing. However, in the case before us, even the very thing 
itself is naturally useful, viz; the abstaining from idol-sacrifices. But “I,” saith he, “have done many of 
those things which were unprofitable also: e.g., when I used circumcision, when I offered sacrifice; for 
these, were any one to examine them in themselves, rather destroy those that follow after them and cause 
them to fall from salvation: nevertheless, I submitted even to these on account of the advantage 
therefrom: but here is no such thing. For in that case, except there accrue a certain benefit and except 
they be done for others’ sake, then the thing becomes injurious: but in this, though there be none made to 
stumble, even so ought one to abstain from the things forbidden. 


But not only to things hurtful have I submitted, but also to things toilsome. For, “I robbed other 
Churches,” saith he, “taking wages of them; (2 Cor. xi. 8.) and when it was lawful to eat and not to work, I 
sought not this, but chose to perish of hunger rather than offend another.” This is why he says, “I please 
all men in all things.” “Though it be against the law, though it be laborious and hazardous, which is to be 
done, I endure all for the profit of others. So then, being above all in perfection, he became beneath all in 
condescension.” 


[4.] For no virtuous action can be very exalted, when it doth not distribute its benefit to others also: as is 
shown by him who brought the one talent safe, and was cut in sunder because he had not made more of it. 
And thou then, brother, though thou shouldest remain without food, though thou shouldest sleep upon the 
ground, though thou shouldest eat ashes and be ever wailing, and do good to no other; thou wilt do no 
great work. For so also those great and noble persons who were in the beginning made this their chiefest 
care: examine accurately their life, and thou wilt see clearly that none of them ever looked to his own 
things, but each one to the things of his neighbor, whence also they shone the brighter. For so Moses (to 
mention him first) wrought many and great wonders and signs; but nothing made him so great as that 
blessed voice which he uttered unto God, saying, “If Thou wilt forgive their sin,” forgive; “but if not, blot 
me also out.” (Exod. xxxii. 32.) Such too was David: wherefore also he said, “I the shepherd have sinned, 
and I have done wickedly, but these, the flock, what have they done? Let Thine hand be upon me and upon 
my father’s house.” (2 Sam. xxiv. 17.) So likewise Abraham sought not his own profit, but the profit of 
many. Wherefore he both exposed himself to dangers and besought God for those who in no wise belonged 
to him. 


Well: these indeed so became glorious. But as for those who sought their own, consider what harm too 
they received. The nephew, for instance, of the last mentioned, because he listened to the saying, “If thou 
wilt go to the right, I will go to the left;” (Gen. xiii. 9.) and accepting the choice, sought his own profit, did 
not even find his own: but this region was burned up, while that remained untouched. Jonah again, not 
seeking the profit of many, but his own, was in danger even of perishing: and while the city stood fast, he 
himself was tossed about and overwhelmed in the sea. But when he sought the profit of many, then he also 
found his own. So likewise Jacob among the flocks, not seeking his own gain, had exceeding riches for his 
portion. And Joseph also, seeking the profit of his brethren, found his own. At least, being sent by his 
father, (Gen. xxxvii. 14.) he said not, “What is this? Hast thou not heard that for a vision and certain 
dreams they even attempted to tear me in pieces, and I was held responsible for my dreams, and suffer 
punishment for being beloved of thee? What then will they not do when they get me in the midst of them?” 
He said none of these things, he thought not of them, but prefers the care of his brethren above all. 
Therefore he enjoyed also all the good things which followed, which both made him very brilliant and 
declared him glorious. Thus also Moses,—for nothing hinders that we should a second time make mention 
of him, and behold how he overlooked his own things and sought the things of others:—I say this Moses, 
being conversant in a king’s court, because he “counted the reproach of Christ (Heb. xi. 26.) greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt;” and having cast them even all out of his hands, became a partaker of 
the afflictions of the Hebrews;—so far from being himself enslaved, he liberated them also from bondage. 


Well: these surely are great things and worthy of an angelical life. But the conduct of Paul far exceeds 
this. For all the rest leaving their own blessings chose to be partakers in the afflictions of others: but Paul 
did a thing much greater. For it was not that he consented to be a partaker in others’ misfortunes, but he 
chose himself to be at all extremities that other men might enjoy blessings. Now it is not the same for one 
who lives in luxury to cast away his luxury and suffer adversity, as for one himself alone suffering 
adversity, to cause others to be in security and honor. For in the former case, though it be a great thing to 
exchange prosperity for affliction for your neighbor’s sake, nevertheless it brings some consolation to 
have partakers in the misfortune. But consenting to be himself alone in the distress that others may enjoy 
their good things,—this belongs to a much more energetic soul, and to Paul’s own spirit. 


And not by this only, but by another and greater excellency doth he surpass all those before mentioned. 
That is, Abraham and all the rest exposed themselves to dangers in the present life, and all these were but 
asking for this kind of death once for all: but Paul prayed (Rom. ix. 3.) that he might fall from the glory of 
the world to come for the sake of others’ salvation. 


I may mention also a third point of superiority. And what is this? That some of those, though they 
interceded for the persons who conspired against them, nevertheless it was for those with whose 
guidance they had been entrusted: and the same thing happened as if one should stand up for a wild and 
lawless son, but still a son: whereas Paul wished to be accursed in the stead of those with whose 
guardianship he was not entrusted. For to the Gentiles was he sent. Dost thou perceive the greatness of 
his soul and the loftiness of his spirit, transcending the very heaven? This man do thou emulate: but if 
thou canst not, at least follow those who shone in the old covenant. For thus shalt thou find thine own 
profit, if thou seekest that of thy neighbor. Wherefore when thou feelest backward to care for thy brother, 
considering that no otherwise canst thou be saved, at least for thine own sake stand thou up for him and 
his interests. 


[5.] And although what hath been said is sufficient to convince thee that no otherwise is it possible to 
secure our own benefit: yet if thou wouldst also assure thyself of it by the examples of common life, 
conceive a fire happening any where to be kindled in a house, and then some of the neighbors with a view 
to their own interest refusing to confront the danger but shutting themselves up and remaining at home, 
in fear lest some one find his way in and purloin some part of the household goods; how great punishment 
will they endure? Since the fire will come on and burn down likewise all that is theirs; and because they 
looked not to the profit of their neighbor, they lose even their own besides. For so God, willing to bind us 
all to each other, hath imposed upon things such a necessity, that in the profit of one neighbor that of the 
other is bound up; and the whole world is thus constituted. And therefore in a vessel too, if a storm come 
on, and the steersman, leaving the profit of the many, should seek his own only, he will quickly sink both 
himself and them. And of each several art too we may say that should it look to its own profit only, life 
could never stand, nor even the art itself which so seeketh its own. Therefore the husbandman sows not 
so much corn only as is sufficient for himself, since he would long ago have famished both himself and 
others; but seeks the profit of the many: and the soldier takes the field against dangers, not that he may 
save himself, but that he may also place his cities in security: and the merchant brings not home so much 
as may be sufficient for himself alone, but for many others also. 


Now if any say, “each man doeth this, not looking to my interest, but his own, for he engages in all these 
things to obtain for himself money and glory and security, so that in seeking my profit he seeks his own:” 
this also do I say and long since wished to hear from you, and for this have I framed all my discourse; viz. 
to signify that thy neighbor then seeks his own profit, when he looks to thine. For since men would no 
otherwise make up their mind to seek the things of their neighbor, except they were reduced to this 
necessity; therefore God hath thus joined things together, and suffers them not to arrive at their own 
profit except they first travel through the profit of others. 


Well then, this is natural to man, thus to follow after his neighbors’ advantage; but one ought to be 
persuaded not from this reason, but from what pleases God. For it is not possible to be saved, wanting 
this; but though thou shouldest exercise the highest perfection of the work and neglect others who are 
perishing, thou wilt gain no confidence towards God. Whence is this evident? From what the blessed Paul 
declared. “For if I bestow my goods to feed the poor, and give my body to be burned, and have not love, it 
profiteth me nothing,” (1 Cor. xiii. 3.) saith he. Seeth thou how much Paul requireth of us? And yet he that 
bestowed his goods to feed the poor, sought not his own good, but that of his neighbor. But this alone is 
not enough, he saith. For he would have it done with sincerity and much sympathy. For therefore also God 
made it a law that he might bring us into the bond of love. When therefore He demands so large a 
measure, and we do not render even that which is less, of what indulgence shall we be worthy? 


“And how,” saith one, “did God say to Lot by the Angels, Escape for thy life?’“ (Gen. xix. 17.) Say, when, 
and why. When the punishment was brought near, not when there was an opportunity of correction but 
when they were condemned and incurably diseased, and old and young had rushed into the same 
passions, and henceforth they must needs be burned up, and in that day when the thunderbolts were 
about to be launched. And besides, this was not spoken of vice and virtue but of the chastisement inflicted 
by God. For what was he to do, tell me? Sit still and await the punishment, and without at all profiting 
them, be burned up? Nay, this were the extremest folly. 


For I do not affirm this, that one ought to bring chastisement on one’s self without discrimination and at 
random, apart from the will of God. But when a man tarries long in sin, then I bid thee push thyself 
forward and correct him: if thou wilt, for thy neighbor’s sake: but if not, at least for thine own profit. It is 
true, the first is the better course: but if thou reachest not yet unto that height, do it even for this. And let 
no man seek his own that he may find his own; and bearing in mind that neither voluntary poverty nor 
martyrdom, nor any other thing, can testify in our favor, unless we have the crowning virtue of love; let us 
preserve this beyond the rest, that through it we may also obtain all other, both present and promised 
blessings; at which may we all arrive through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ; Whom be the 
glory world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXVI 


1 COR. XI. 2 


Now I praise you that ye remember me in all things, and hold fast the traditions, even as I delivered them 
to you. 


Having completed the discourse concerning the idol-sacrifices as became him, and having rendered it 
most perfect in all respects, he proceeds to another thing, which also itself was a complaint, but not so 
great a one. For that which I said before, this do I also now say, that he doth not set down all the heavy 
accusations continuously, but after disposing them in due order, he inserts among them the lighter 
matters, mitigating what the readers would else feel offensive in his discourse on account of his 
continually reproving. 


Wherefore also he set the most serious of all last, that relating to the resurrection. But for the present he 
goes to another, a lighter thing, saying, “Now I praise you that ye remember me in all things.” Thus when 
the offence is admitted, he both accuses vehemently and threatens: but when it is questioned, he first 
proves it and then rebukes. And what was admitted, he aggravates: but what was likely to be disputed, he 
shows to be admitted. Their fornication, for instance, was a thing admitted. Wherefore there was no need 
to show that there was an offence; but in that case he proved the magnitude of the transgression, and 
conducted his discourse by way of comparison. Again, their going to law before aliens was an offence, but 
not so great a one. Wherefore he considered by the way, and proved it. The matter of the idol-sacrifices 
again was questioned. It was however, a most serious evil. Wherefore he both shows it to be an offence, 
and amplifies it by his discourse. But when he doeth this, he not only withdraws them from the several 
crimes, but invites them also to their contraries. Thus he said not only that one must not commit 
fornication, but likewise that one ought to exhibit great holiness. Wherefore he added, “Therefore glorify 
God in your body, and in your spirit.” (c. vi. 20.) And having said again that one ought not to be wise with 
the wisdom that is without, he is not content with this, but bids him also to “become a fool.” (c. iii. 18.) 
And where he advises them not to go to law before them that are without, and to do no wrong; he goeth 
further, and takes away even the very going to law, and counsels them not only to do no wrong, but even 
to suffer wrong. (c. vi. 7, 8.) 


And discoursing concerning the idol-sacrifices, he said not that one ought to abstain from things forbidden 
only, but also from things permitted when offence is given: and not only not to hurt the brethren, but not 
even Greeks, nor Jews. Thus, “give no occasion of stumbling,” saith he, “either to Jews, or to Greeks, or to 
the Church of God.” (c. x. 32.) 


[2.] Having finished therefore all the discourses concerning all these things, he next proceeds also to 
another accusation. And what was this? Their women used both to pray and prophesy unveiled and with 
their head bare, (for then women also used to prophesy;) but the men went so far as to wear long hair as 


having spent their time in philosophy , and covered their heads when praying and prophesying, each of 
which was a Grecian custom. Since then he had already admonished them concerning these things when 
present, and some perhaps listened to him and others disobeyed; therefore in his letter also again, he 
foments the place, like a physician, by his mode of addressing them, and so corrects the offence. For that 
he had heretofore admonished them in person is evident from what he begins with. Why else, having said 
nothing of this matter any where in the Epistle before, but passing on from other accusations, doth he 
straightway say, “Now I praise you that ye remember me in all things, and hold fast the traditions, even as 
I delivered them to you?” 


Thou seest that some obeyed, whom he praises; and others disobeyed, whom he corrects by what comes 
afterwards, saying, “Now if any man seem to be contentious, we have no such custom.” (ver. 16.) For if 
after some had done well but others disobeyed, he had included all in his accusation, he would both have 
made the one sort bolder, and have caused the others to become more remiss; whereas now by praising 
and approving the one, and rebuking the other, he both refreshes the one more effectually, and causes the 
other to shrink before him. For the accusation even by itself was such as might well wound them; but now 
that it takes place in contrast with others who have done well and are praised, it comes with a sharper 
sting. However, for the present he begins not with accusation, but with encomiums and great encomiums, 
saying, “Now I praise you that ye remember me in all things.” For such is the character of Paul; though it 
be but for small matters he weaves a web of high praise; nor is it for flattery that he doth so: far from it; 
how could he so act to whom neither money was desirable, nor glory, nor any other such thing? but for 
their salvation he orders all his proceedings. And this is why he amplifies the encomium, saying, “Now I 
praise you that ye remember me in all things.” 


All what things? For hitherto his discourse was only concerning their not wearing long hair and not 
covering their heads; but, as I said, he is very bountiful in his praises, rendering them more forward. 
Wherefore he saith, 


“That ye remember me in all things, and hold fast the traditions, even as I delivered them to you.” It 
appears then that he used at that time to deliver many things also not in writing, which he shows too in 
many other places. But at that time he only delivered them, whereas now he adds an explanation of their 
reason: thus both rendering the one sort, the obedient, more steadfast, and pulling down the others’ 
pride, who oppose themselves. Further, he doth not say, “ye have obeyed, whilst others disobeyed,” but 
without exciting suspicion, intimates it by his mode of teaching in what follows, where he saith, 


Ver. 3. “But I would have ye know, that the head of every man is Christ; and the head of every woman is 
the man; and the head of Christ is God.” 


This is his account of the reason of the thing, and he states it to make the weaker more attentive. He 
indeed that is faithful, as he ought to be, and steadfast, doth not require any reason or cause of those 
things which are commanded him, but is content with the ordinance alone. But he that is weaker, when he 
also learns the cause, then both retains what is said with more care and obeys with much readiness. 


Wherefore neither did he state the cause until he saw the commandment transgressed. What then is the 
cause? “The head of every man is Christ.” Is He then Head of the Gentile also? In no wise. For if “we are 
the Body of Christ, and severally members thereof,” (c. xii. 27.) and in this way He is our head, He cannot 
be the head of them who are not in the Body and rank not among the members. So that when he says, “of 
every man,” one must understand it of the believer. Perceivest thou how every where he appeals to the 
hearer’s shame by arguing from on high? Thus both when he was discoursing on love, and when on 
humility, and when on alms-giving, it was from thence that he drew his examples. 


[3.] “But the head of the woman is the man; and the head of Christ is God.” Here the heretics rush upon 
us with a certain declaration of inferiority, which out of these words they contrive against the Son. But 
they stumble against themselves. For if “the man be the head of the woman,” and the head be of the same 
substance with the body, and “the head of Christ is God,” the Son is of the same substance with the 
Father. “Nay,” say they, “it is not His being of another substance which we intend to show from hence, but 
that He is under subjection.” What then are we to say to this? In the first place, when any thing lowly is 
said of him conjoined as He is with the Flesh, there is no disparagement of the Godhead in what is said, 
the Economy admitting the expression. However, tell me how thou intendest to prove this from the 
passage? “Why, as the man governs the wife, saith he, “so also the Father, Christ.” Therefore also as 
Christ governs the man, so likewise the Father, the Son. “For the head of every man,” we read, “is Christ.” 
And who could ever admit this? For if the superiority of the Son compared with us, be the measure of the 
Father’s compared with the Son, consider to what meanness thou wilt bring Him. So that we must not try 
all things by like measure in respect of ourselves and of God, though the language used concerning them 
be similar; but we must assign to God a certain appropriate excellency, and so great as belongs to God. 
For should they not grant this, many absurdities will follow. As thus; “the head of Christ is God:” and, 
“Christ is the head of the man, and he of the woman.” Therefore if we choose to take the term, “head,” in 
the like sense in all the clauses, the Son will be as far removed from the Father as we are from Him. Nay, 
and the woman will be as far removed from us as we are from the Word of God. And what the Son is to the 
Father, this both we are to the Son and the woman again to the man. And who will endure this? 


But dost thou understand the term “head” differently in the case of the man and the woman, from what 
thou dost in the case of Christ? Therefore in the case of the Father and the Son, must we understand it 
differently also. “How understand it differently?” saith the objector. According to the occasion . For had 
Paul meant to speak of rule and subjection, as thou sayest, he would not have brought forward the 
instance of a wife, but rather of a slave and a master. For what if the wife be under subjection to us? it is 
as a wife, as free, as equal in honor. And the Son also, though He did become obedient to the Father, it 
was as the Son of God, it was as God. For as the obedience of the Son to the Father is greater than we find 
in men towards the authors of their being, so also His liberty is greater. Since it will not of course be said 
that the circumstances of the Son’s relation to the Father are greater and more intimate than among men, 
and of the Father’s to the Son, less. For if we admire the Son that He was obedient so as to come even 
unto death, and the death of the cross, and reckon this the great wonder concerning Him; we ought to 
admire the Father also, that He begat such a son, not as a slave under command, but as free, yielding 
obedience and giving counsel. For the counsellor is no slave. But again, when thou hearest of a counsellor, 
do not understand it as though the Father were in need, but that the Son hath the same honor with Him 
that begat Him. Do not therefore strain the example of the man and the woman to all particulars. 


For with us indeed the woman is reasonably subjected to the man: since equality of honor causeth 
contention. And not for this cause only, but by reason also of the deceit (1 Tim. ii. 14.) which happened in 
the beginning. Wherefore you see, she was not subjected as soon as she was made; nor, when He brought 
her to the man, did either she hear any such thing from God, nor did the man say any such word to her: he 
said indeed that she was “bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh:” (Gen. ii. 23.) but of rule or subjection 
he no where made mention unto her. But when she made an ill use of her privilege and she who had been 
made a helper was found to be an ensnarer and ruined all, then she is justly told for the future, “thy 
turning shall be to thy husband.” (Gen. iii. 16.) 


To account for which; it was likely that this sin would have thrown our race into a state of warfare; (for 
her having been made out of him would not have contributed any thing to peace, when this had happened, 
nay, rather this very thing would have made the man even the harsher, that she made as she was out of 
him should not have spared even him who was a member of herself:) wherefore God, considering the 
malice of the Devil, raised up the bulwark of this word and what enmity was likely to arise from his evil 
device, He took away by means of this sentence and by the desire implanted in us: thus pulling down the 
partition-wall, i.e., the resentment caused by that sin of hers. But in God and in that undefiled Essence, 
one must not suppose any such thing. 


Do not therefore apply the examples to all, since elsewhere also from this source many grievous errors 
will occur. For so in the beginning of this very Epistle, he said, (1 Cor. iii. 22, 23.) “All are yours, and ye 
are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” What then? Are all in like manner ours, as “we are Christ’s, and Christ 
is God’s?” In no wise, but even to the very simple the difference is evident, although the same expression 
is used of God, and Christ, and us. And elsewhere also having called the husband “head of the wife,” he 
added, (Ephes. v. 23.) “Even as Christ is Head and Saviour and Defender of the Church, so also ought the 
man to be of his own wife.” Are we then to understand in like manner the saying in the text, both this, and 
all that after this is written to the Ephesians concerning this subject? Far from it. It is impossible. For 
although the same words are spoken of God and of men, they do not have the same force in respect to 
God and to men, but in one way those must be understood, and in another these. Not however on the 
other hand all things diversely: since contrariwise they will seem to have been introduced at random and 
in vain, we reaping no benefit from them. But as we must not receive all things alike, so neither must we 
absolutely reject all. 


Now that what I say may become clearer, I will endeavor to make it manifest in an example. Christ is 
called “the Head of the Church.” If I am to take nothing from what is human in the idea, why, I would 
know, is the expression used at all? On the other hand, if I understand all in that way, extreme absurdity 
will result. For the head is of like passions with the body and liable to the same things. What then ought 
we to let go, and what to accept? We should let go these particulars which I have mentioned, but accept 
the notion of a perfect union, and the first principle; and not even these ideas absolutely, but here also we 
must form a notion, as we may by ourselves, of that which is too high for us and suitable to the Godhead: 
for both the union is surer and the beginning more honorable. 


Again, thou hearest the word “Son;” do not thou in this case admit all particulars; yet neither oughtest 
thou to reject all: but admitting whatever is meet for God, e.g. that He is of the same essence, that He is 
of God; the things which are incongruous and belong to human weakness, leave thou upon the earth. 


Again, God is called “Light.” Shall we then admit all circumstances which belong to natural light? In no 
wise. For this light yields to darkness, and is circumscribed by space, and is moved by another power, and 
is overshadowed; none of which it is lawful even to imagine of That Essence. We will not however reject 
all things on this account, but will reap something useful from the example. The illumination which 
cometh to us from God, the deliverance from darkness, this will be what we gather from it. 


[4.] Thus much in answer to the heretics: but we must also orderly go over the whole passage. For 
perhaps some one might here have doubt also, questioning with himself, what sort of a crime it was for 
the woman to be uncovered, or the man covered? What sort of crime it is, learn now from hence. 


Symbols many and diverse have been given both to man and woman; to him of rule, to her of subjection: 
and among them this also, that she should be covered, while he hath his head bare. If now these be 
symbols you see that both err when they disturb the proper order, and transgress the disposition of God, 
and their own proper limits, both the man falling into the woman’s inferiority, and the woman rising up 
against the man by her outward habiliments. 


For if exchange of garments be not lawful, so that neither she should be clad with a cloak, nor he with a 
mantle or a veil: (“for the woman,” saith He, “shall not wear that which pertaineth to a man, neither shall 
a man put on a woman’s garments:”) much more is it unseemly for these (Deut. xxii. 5.) things to be 
interchanged. For the former indeed were ordained by men, even although God afterwards ratified them: 
but this by nature, I mean the being covered or uncovered. But when I say Nature, I mean God. For He it 
is Who created Nature. When therefore thou overturnest these boundaries, see how great injuries ensue. 


And tell me not this, that the error is but small. For first, it is great even of itself: being as it is 
disobedience. Next, though it were small, it became great because of the greatness of the things whereof 
it is a sign. However, that it is a great matter, is evident from its ministering so effectually to good order 
among mankind, the governor and the governed being regularly kept in their several places by it. 


So that he who transgresseth disturbs all things, and betrays the gifts of God, and casts to the ground the 
honor bestowed on him from above; not however the man only, but also the woman. For to her also it is 
the greatest of honors to preserve her own rank; as indeed of disgraces, the behavior of a rebel. 
Wherefore he laid it down concerning both, thus saying, 


Ver. 4. “Every man praying or prophesying having his head covered, dishonoreth his head. But every 
woman praying or prophesying with her head unveiled dishonoreth her head.” 


For there were, as I said, both men who prophesied and women who had this gift at that time, as the 
daughters of Philip, (Acts xxi. 9.) as others before them and after them: concerning whom also the prophet 
spake of old: “your sons shall prophesy, and your daughters shall see visions.” (Joel ii. 28. Acts ii. 17.) 


Well then: the man he compelleth not to be always uncovered, but only when he prays. “For every man,” 
saith he, “praying or prophesying, having his head covered, dishonoreth his head.” But the woman he 
commands to be at all times covered. Wherefore also having said, “Every woman that prayeth or 
prophesieth with her head unveiled, dishonoreth her head,” he stayed not at this point only, but also 
proceeded to say, “for it is one and the same thing as if she were shaven.” But if to be shaven is always 
dishonorable, it is plain too that being uncovered is always a reproach. And not even with this only was he 
content, but added again, saying, “The woman ought to have a sign of authority on her head, because of 
the angels.” He signifies that not at the time of prayer only but also continually, she ought to be covered. 
But with regard to the man, it is no longer about covering but about wearing long hair, that he so forms 
his discourse. To be covered he then only forbids, when a man is praying; but the wearing long hair he 
discourages at all times. Wherefore, as touching the woman, he said, “But if she be not veiled, let her also 
be shorn;” so likewise touching the man, “If he have long hair, it is a dishonor unto him.” He said not, “if 
he be covered” but, “if he have long hair.” Wherefore also he said at the beginning, “Every man praying or 
prophesying, having any thing on his head, dishonoreth his head.” He said not, “covered,” but “having any 
thing on his head;” signifying that even though he pray with the head bare, yet if he have long hair, he is 
like to one covered. “For the hair,” saith he, “is given for a covering.” 


Ver. 6. “But if a woman is not veiled, let her also be shorn: but if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or 
shaven, let her be veiled.” 


Thus, in the beginning he simply requires that the head be not bare: but as he proceeds he intimates both 
the continuance of the rule, saying, “for it is one and the same thing as if she were shaven,” and the 
keeping of it with all care and diligence. For he said not merely covered, but “covered over ,” meaning 
that she be carefully wrapped up on every side. And by reducing it to an absurdity, he appeals to their 
shame, saying by way of severe reprimand, “but if she be not covered, let her also be shorn.” As if he had 
said, “If thou cast away the covering appointed by the law of God, cast away likewise that appointed by 
nature.” 


But if any say, “Nay, how can this be a shame to the woman, if she mount up to the glory of the man?” we 
might make this answer; “She doth not mount up, but rather falls from her own proper honor.” Since not 
to abide within our own limits and the laws ordained of God, but to go beyond, is not an addition but a 
diminuation. For as he that desireth other men’s goods and seizeth what is not his own, hath not gained 
any thing more, but is diminished, having lost even that which he had, (which kind of thing also happened 
in paradise:) so likewise the woman acquireth not the man’s dignity, but loseth even the woman’s decency 
which she had. And not from hence only is her shame and reproach, but also on account of her 
covetousness. 


Having taken then what was confessedly shameful, and having said, “but if it be a shame for a woman to 
be shorn or shaven,” he states in what follows his own conclusion, saying, “let her be covered.” And he 
said not, “let her have long hair,” but, “let her be covered,” ordaining both these to be one, and 


establishing them both ways, from what was customary and from their contraries: in that he both affirms 
the covering and the hair to be one, and also that she again who is shaven is the same with her whose 
head is bare. “For it is one and the same thing,” saith he, “as if she were shaven.” But if any say, “And how 
is it one, if this woman have the covering of nature, but the other who is shaven have not even this?” we 
answer, that as far as her will goes, she threw that off likewise by having the head bare. And if it be not 
bare of tresses, that is nature’s doing, not her own. So that as she who is shaven hath her head bare, so 
this woman in like manner. For this cause He left it to nature to provide her with a covering, that even of 
it she might learn this lesson and veil herself. 


Then he states also a cause, as one discoursing with those who are free: a thing which in many places I 
have remarked. What then is the cause? 


Ver. 7. “For a man indeed ought not to have his head veiled, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of 
God.” 


This is again another cause. “Not only,” so he speaks, “because he hath Christ to be His Head ought he 
not to cover the head, but because also he rules over the woman.” For the ruler when he comes before the 
king ought to have the symbol of his rule. As therefore no ruler without military girdle and cloak, would 
venture to appear before him that hath the diadem: so neither do thou without the symbols of thy rule, 
(one of which is the not being covered,) pray before God, lest thou insult both thyself and Him that hath 
honored thee. 


And the same thing likewise one may say regarding the woman. For to her also is it a reproach, the not 
having the symbols of her subjection. “But the woman is the glory of the man.” Therefore the rule of the 
man is natural. 


[5.] Then, having affirmed his point, he states again other reasons and causes also, leading thee to the 
first creation, and saying thus: 


Ver. 8. “For the man is not of the woman, but the woman of the man.” 
But if to be of any one, is a glory to him of whom one is, much more the being an image of him. 
Ver. 9. “For neither was the man created for the woman, but the woman for the man.” 


This is again a second superiority, nay, rather also a third, and a fourth, the first being, that Christ is the 
head of us, and we of the woman; a second, that we are the glory of God, but the woman of us; a third, 
that we are not of the woman, but she of us; a fourth, that we are not for her, but she for us. 


Ver. 10. “For this cause ought the woman to have a sign of authority on her head.” 


“For this cause:” what cause, tell me? “For all these which have been mentioned,” saith he; or rather not 
for these only, but also “because of the angels.” “For although thou despise thine husband,” saith he, “yet 
reverence the angels.” 


It follows that being covered is a mark of subjection and authority. For it induces her to look down and be 
ashamed and preserve entire her proper virtue. For the virtue and honor of the governed is to abide in his 
obedience. 


Again: the man is not compelled to do this; for he is the image of his Lord: but the woman is; and that 
reasonably. Consider then the excess of the transgression when being honored with so high a prerogative, 
thou puttest thyself to shame, seizing the woman’s dress. And thou doest the same as if having received a 
diadem, thou shouldest cast the diadem from thy head, and instead of it take a slave’s garment. 


Ver. 11. “Nevertheless, neither is the man without the woman, nor the woman without the man, in the 
Lord.” 


Thus, because he had given great superiority to the man, having said that the woman is of him and for 
him and under him; that he might neither lift up the men more than was due nor depress the women, see 
how he brings in the correction, saying, “Howbeit neither is the man without the woman, nor the woman 
without the man, in the Lord.” “Examine not, I pray,” saith he, “the first things only, and that creation. 
Since if thou enquire into what comes after, each one of the two is the cause of the other; or rather not 
even thus each of the other, but God of all.” Wherefore he saith, “neither is the man without the woman, 
nor the woman without the man, in the Lord.” 


Ver. 12. “For as the woman is of the man, so is the man also by the woman.” 


He said not, “of the woman,” but he repeats the expression, (from v. 7.) “of the man.” For still this 
particular prerogative remains entire with the man. Yet are not these excellencies the property of the 
man, but of God. Wherefore also he adds, “but all things of God.” If therefore all things belong to God, and 
he commands these things, do thou obey and gainsay not. 


Ver. 13. “Judge ye in yourselves: is it seemly that a woman pray unto God veiled?” Again he places them as 
judges of the things said, which also he did respecting the idol-sacrifices. For as there he saith, “judge ye 
what I say:” (c. x. 15.) so here, “judge in yourselves:” and he hints something more awful here. For he says 
that the affront here passes on unto God: although thus indeed he doth not express himself, but in 
something of a milder and more enigmatical form of speech: “is it seemly that a woman pray unto God 
unveiled?” 


Ver. 14. “Doth not even nature itself teach you, that if a man have long hair, it is a dishonor unto him?” 
Ver. 15. “But if a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her; for her hair is given her for a covering.” 


His constant practice of stating commonly received reasons he adopts also in this place, betaking himself 
to the common custom, and greatly abashing those who waited to be taught these things from him, which 
even from men’s ordinary practice they might have learned. For such things are not unknown even to 
Barbarians: and see how he every where deals in piercing expressions: “every man praying having his 
head covered dishonoreth his head;” and again, “but if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, 
let her be veiled:” and here again, “if a man have long hair, it is a shame unto him; but if a woman have 
long hair, it is a glory to her, for her hair is given her for a covering.” 


“And if it be given her for a covering,” say you, “wherefore need she add another covering?” That not 
nature only, but also her own will may have part in her acknowledgment of subjection. For that thou 
oughtest to be covered nature herself by anticipation enacted a law. Add now, I pray, thine own part also, 
that thou mayest not seem to subvert the very laws of nature; a proof of most insolent rashness , to buffet 
not only with us, but with nature also. This is why God accusing the Jews said, (Ezek. xvi. 21, 22.) “Thou 
hast slain thy sons and thy daughters: this is beyond all thy abominations.” 


And again, Paul rebuking the unclean among the Romans thus aggravates the accusation, saying, that 
their usage was not only against the law of God, but even against nature. “For they changed the natural 
use into that which is against nature.” (Rom. i. 26.) For this cause then here also he employs this 
argument signifying this very thing, both that he is not enacting any strange law and that among Gentiles 
their inventions would all be reckoned as a kind of novelty against nature. So also Christ, implying the 
same, said, “Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye also so them;” showing that He is not 
introducing any thing new. 


Ver. 16. “But if any man seems to be contentious, we have no such custom, neither the Churches of God.” 


It is then contentiousness to oppose these things, and not any exercise of reason. Notwithstanding, even 
thus it is a measured sort of rebuke which he adopts, to fill them the more with self-reproach; which in 
truth rendered his saying the more severe. “For we,” saith he, “have no such custom,” so as to contend 
and to strive and to oppose ourselves. And he stopped not even here, but also added, “neither the 
Churches of God;” signifying that they resist and oppose themselves to the whole world by not yielding. 
However, even if the Corinthians were then contentious, yet now the whole world hath both received and 
kept this law. So great is the power of the Crucified. 


[6.] But I fear lest having assumed the dress, yet in their deeds some of our women should be found 
immodest and in other ways uncovered. For therefore also writing to Timothy Paul was not content with 
these things, but added others, saying, “that they adorn themselves in modest apparel, with 
shamefacedness and sobriety; not with braided hair, or gold.” (1 Tim. ii. 9.) For if one ought not to have 
the head bare, but everywhere to carry about the token of authority, much more is it becoming to exhibit 
the same in our deeds. Thus at any rate the former women also used both to call their husbands lords, (1 
Pet. iii. 6.) and to yield the precedence to them. “Because they for their part,” you say, “used to love their 
own wives.” I know that as well as you: I am not ignorant of it. But when we are exhorting thee 
concerning thine own duties, let not theirs take all thine attention. For so, when we exhort children to be 
obedient to parents, saying, that it is written, “honor thy father and thy mother,” they reply to us, 
“mention also what follows, and ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath,’“ (Eph. vi. 1-4.) And 
servants when we tell them that it is written that they should “obey their masters, and not serve with eye- 
service,” they also again demand of us what follows, bidding us also give the same advice to masters. For 
Paul bade them also, they saw, “to forbear threatening.” But let us not do thus nor enquire into the things 
enjoined on others, when we are charged with regard to our own: for neither will thy obtaining a partner 
in the charges free thee from the blame: but look to one thing only, how thou mayest rid thyself of those 
charges which lie against thyself. Since Adam also laid the blame on the woman, and she again on the 
serpent, but this did in no wise deliver them. Do not thou, therefore, for thy part, say this to me now, but 
be careful with all consideration to render what thou owest to thy husband: since also when I am 
discoursing with thy husband, advising him to love and cherish thee, I suffer him not to bring forward the 
law that is appointed for the woman, but I require of him that which is written for himself. And do thou 
therefore busy thyself with those things only which belong to thee, and show thyself tractable to thy 
consort. And accordingly if it be really for God’s sake that thou obeyest thy husband, tell me not of the 
things which ought to be done by him, but for what things thou hast been made responsible by the 
lawgiver, those perform with exactness. For this is especially to obey God, not to transgress the law even 
when suffering things contrary to it. And by the same rule, he that being beloved loves, is not reckoned to 


do any great thing. But he that waits upon a person who hateth him, this above all is the man to receive a 
crown. In the same manner then do thou also reckon that if thy husband give thee disgust, and thou 
endure it, thou shalt receive a glorious crown: but if he be gentle and mild, what will there be for God to 
reward in thee? And these things I say, not bidding the husbands be harsh; but persuading the wives to 
bear even with harshness in their husbands. Since when each is careful to fulfil his own duty, his 
neighbor’s part also will quickly follow: as when the wife is prepared to bear even with rough behavior in 
the husband, and the husband refrains from abusing her in her angry mood; then all is a calm and a 
harbor free from waves. 


[7.] So also was it with those of old time. Each was employed in fulfilling his own duty, not in exacting that 
of his neighbor. Thus, if you mark it, Abraham took his brother’s son: his wife found no fault with him. He 
commanded her to travel a long journey; she spake not even against this but followed. Again, after those 
many miseries and labors and toils having become lord of all, he yielded the precedency to Lot. And so far 
from Sarah being offended at this, she did not even open her mouth, nor uttered any such thing as many 
of the women of these days utter, when they see their own husbands coming off inferior in such 
allotments, and especially in dealing with inferiors; reproaching them, and calling them fools and 
senseless and unmanly and traitors and stupid. But no such thing did she say or think, but was pleased 
with all things that were done by him. 


And another thing, and that a greater: after that Lot had the choice put in his power, and had thrown the 
inferior part upon his uncle, a great danger fell upon him. 


Whereof the patriarch hearing, armed all his people, and set himself against the whole army of the 
Persians with his own domestics only, and not even then did she detain him, nor say, as was likely, “O man, 
whither goest thou, thrusting thyself down precipices, and exposing thyself to so great hazards; for one 
who wronged thee and seized on all that was thine, shedding thy blood? Yea, and even if thou make light 
of thyself, yet have pity on me which have left house and country and friends and kindred, and have 
followed thee in so long a pilgrimage; and involve me not in widowhood, and in the miseries of 
widowhood.” None of these things she said: she thought not of them but bore all in silence. 


After this, her womb continuing barren, she herself suffers not the grief of women nor laments: but he 
complains, though not to his wife, but to God. And see how each preserves his own appropriate part: for 
he neither despised Sarah as childless, nor reproached her with any such thing: and she again was 
anxious to devise some consolation to him for her childlessness by means of the handmaid. For these 
things had not yet been forbidden then as now. For now neither is it lawful for women to indulge their 
husbands in such things, nor for the men, with or without the wife’s knowledge, to form such connexions, 
even though the grief of their childlessness should infinitely harass them: since they also shall hear the 
sentence, “their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched.” For now it is not permitted, but 
then it had not been forbidden. Wherefore both his wife commanded this, and he obeyed, yet not even 
thus for pleasure’s sake. But “behold,” it will be said, “how he cast Hagar out again at her bidding.” Well, 
this is what I want to point out, that both he obeyed her in all things, and she him. But do not thou give 
heed to these things only, but examine, thou who urgest this plea, into what had gone before also, Hagar’s 
insulting her, her boasting herself against her mistress; than which what can be more vexatious to a free 
and honorable woman? 


[8.] Let not then the wife tarry for the virtue of the husband and then show her own, for this is nothing 
great; nor, on the other hand, the husband, for the obedience of the wife and then exercise self-command; 
for neither would this any more be his own well-doing; but let each, as I said, furnish his own share first. 
For if to the Gentiles smiting us on the right, we must turn the other cheek; much more ought one to bear 
with harsh behavior in a husband. 


And I say not this for a wife to be beaten; far from it: for this is the extremest affront, not to her that is 
beaten, but to him who beateth. But even if by some misfortune thou have such a yokefellow allotted thee, 
take it not ill, O woman, considering the reward which is laid up for such things and their praise too in 
this present life. And to you husbands also this I say: make it a rule that there can be no such offence as to 
bring you under the necessity of striking a wife. And why say I a wife? since not even upon his 
handmaiden could a free man endure to inflict blows and lay violent hands. But if the shame be great for a 
man to beat a maidservant, much more to stretch forth the right hand against her that is free. And this 
one might see even from heathen legislatures who no longer compel her that hath been so treated to live 
with him that beat her, as being unworthy of her fellowship. For surely it comes of extreme lawlessness 
when thy partner of life, she who in the most intimate relations and in the highest degree, is united with 
thee; when she, like a base slave, is dishonored by thee. Wherefore also such a man, if indeed one must 
call him a man and not rather a wild beast, I should say, was like a parricide and a murderer of his mother. 
For if for a wife’s sake we were commanded to leave even father and mother, not wronging them but 
fulfilling a divine law; and a law so grateful to our parents themselves that even they, the very persons 
whom we are leaving, are thankful, and bring it about with great eagerness; what but extreme frenzy can 
it be to insult her for whose sake God bade us leave even our parents? 


But we may well ask, Is it only madness? There is the shame too: I would fain know who can endure it. 
And what description can set it before us; when shrieks and wailings are borne along the alleys, and there 


is a running to the house of him that is so disgracing himself, both of the neighbors and the passers by, as 
though some wild beast were ravaging within? Better were it that the earth should gape asunder for one 
so frantic, than that he should be seen at all in the forum after it. 


“But the woman is insolent,” saith he. Consider nevertheless that she is a woman, the weaker vessel, 
whereas thou art a man. For therefore wert thou ordained to be ruler; and wert assigned to her in place of 
a head, that thou mightest bear with the weakness of her that is set under thee. Make then thy rule 
glorious. And glorious it will be when the subject of it meets with no dishonor from thee. And as the 
monarch will appear so much the more dignified, as he manifests more dignity in the officer under him; 
but if he dishonor and depreciate the greatness of that rank, he is indirectly cutting off no small portion of 
his own glory likewise: so also thou dishonor her who governs next to thyself, wilt in no common degree 
mar the honor of thy governance. 


Considering therefore all these things, command thyself: and withal think also of that evening on which 
the father having called thee, delivered thee his daughter as a kind of deposit, and having separated her 
from all, from her mother, from himself, from the family, intrusted her entire guardianship to thy right 
hand. Consider that (under God) through her thou hast children and hast become a father, and be thou 
also on that account gentle towards her. 


Seest thou not the husbandmen, how the earth which hath once received the seed, they tend with all 
various methods of culture, though it have ten thousand disadvantages; e.g., though it be an unkindly soil 
or bear ill weeds, or though it be vexed with excessive rain through the nature of its situation? This also 
do thou. For thus shalt thou be first to enjoy both the fruit and the calm. Since thy wife is to thee both a 
harbor, and a potent healing charm to rejoice thy heart. Well then: if thou shalt free thy harbor from winds 
and waves, thou shalt enjoy much tranquility on thy return from the market-place: but if thou fill it with 
clamor and tumult, thou dost but prepare for thyself a more grievous shipwreck. In order then to prevent 
this, let what I advise be done: When any thing uncomfortable happens in the household, if she be in the 
wrong console her and do not aggravate the discomfort. For even if thou shouldest lose all, nothing is 
more grievous than to have a wife without good-will sharing thine abode. And whatever offence thou canst 
mention, thou wilt tell me of nothing so very painful as being at strife with her. So that if it were only for 
such reasons as these, let her love be more precious than all things. For if one another’s burdens are to be 
borne, much more our own wife’s. 


Though she be poor do not upbraid her: though she be foolish, do not trample on her, but train her rather: 
because she is a member of thee, and ye are become one flesh. “But she is trifling and drunken and 
passionate.” Thou oughtest then to grieve over these things, not to be angry; and to beseech God, and 
exhort her and give her advice, and do every thing to remove the evil. But if thou strike her thou dost 
aggravate the disease: for fierceness is removed by moderation, not by rival fierceness. With these things 
bear in mind also the reward from God: that when it is permitted thee to cut her off, and thou doest not so 
for the fear of God, but bearest with so great defects, fearing the law appointed in such matters which 
forbids to put away a wife whatsoever disease she may have: thou shalt receive an unspeakable reward. 
Yea, and before the reward thou shalt be a very great gainer, both rendering her more obedient and 
becoming thyself more gentle thereby. It is said, for instance, that one of the heathen philosophers , who 
had a bad wife, a trifler and a brawler, when asked, “Why, having such an one, he endured her;” made 
reply, “That he might have in his house a school and training-place of philosophy. For I shall be to all the 
rest meeker,” saith he, “being here disciplined every day.” Did you utter a great shout? Why, I at this 
moment am greatly mourning, when heathens prove better lovers of wisdom than we; we who are 
commanded to imitate angels, nay rather who are commanded to follow God Himself in respect of 
gentleness. 


But to proceed: it is said that for this reason the philosopher having a bad wife, cast her not out; and some 
say that this very thing was the reason of his marrying her. But I, because many men have dispositions not 
exactly reasonable, advise that at first they do all they can, and be careful that they take a suitable 
partner and one full of all virtue. Should it happen, however, that they miss their end, and she whom they 
have brought into the house prove no good or tolerable bride, then I would have them at any rate try to be 
like this philosopher, and train her in every way, and consider nothing more important than this. Since 
neither will a merchant, until he have made a compact with his partner capable of procuring peace, 
launch the vessel into the deep, nor apply himself to the rest of the transaction. And let us then use every 
effort that she who is partner with us in the business of life and in this our vessel, may be kept in all peace 
within. For thus shall our other affairs too be all in calm, and with tranquility shall we run our course 
through the ocean of the present life. Compared with this, let house, and slaves, and money, and lands, 
and the business itself of the state, be less in our account. And let it be more valuable than all in our eyes 
that she who with us sits at the oars should not be in mutiny and disunion with us. For so shall our other 
matters proceed with a favoring tide, and in spiritual things also we shall find ourselves much the freer 
from hindrance, drawing this yoke with one accord; and having done all things well, we shall obtain the 
blessings laid up in store; unto which may we all attain, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with Whom to the Father, with the Holy Ghost, be glory, power, and honor, now and ever, and world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXVII 


1 COR. XI. 17 
But in giving you this charge, I praise you not, that ye come together not for the better, but for the worse. 


It is necessary in considering the present charge to state also first the occasion of it. For thus again will 
our discourse be more intelligible. What then is this occasion? 


As in the case of the three thousand who believed in the beginning, all had eaten their meals in common 
and had all things common; such also was the practice at the time when the Apostle wrote this: not such 
indeed exactly; but as it were a certain outflowing of that communion which abode among them 
descended also to them that came after. And because of course some were poor, but others rich, they laid 
not down all their goods in the midst, but made the tables open on stated days, as it should seem; and 
when the solemn service was completed, after the communion of the Mysteries, they all went to a 
common entertainment, the rich bringing their provisions with them, and the poor and destitute being 
invited by them, and all feasting in common. But afterward this custom also became corrupt. And the 
reason was, their being divided and addicting themselves, some to this party, and others to that, and 
saying, “I am of such a one,” and “I of such a one;” which thing also to correct he said in the beginning of 
the Epistle, “For it hath been signified unto me concerning you, my brethren, by them which are of the 
household of Chloe, that there are contentions among you. Now this I mean, that each one of you saith, I 
am of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I of Cephas.” Not that Paul was the person to whom they were attaching 
themselves; for he would not have borne it: but wishing by concession to tear up this custom from the 
root, he introduced himself, indicating that if any one had inscribed upon himself even his name when 
breaking off from the common body, even so the thing done was profane and extreme wickedness. And if 
in his case it were wickedness, much more in the case of those who were inferior to him. 


[2.] Since therefore this custom was broken through, a custom most excellent and most useful; (for it was 
a foundation of love, and a comfort to poverty, and a corrective of riches, and an occasion of the highest 
philosophy, and an instruction of humility:) since however he saw so great advantages in a way to be 
destroyed, he naturally addresses them with severity, thus saying: “But in giving you this charge, I praise 
you not.” For in the former charge, as there were many who kept (the ordinances), he began otherwise, 
saying thus: “Now I praise you that ye remember me in all things:” but here contrariwise, “But in giving 
you this charge, I praise you not.” And here is the reason why he placed it not after the rebuke of them 
that eat the idol-sacrifices. But because that was unusually harsh he interposes the discourse about 
wearing of long hair, that he might not have to pass from one set of vehement reproofs to others again of 
an invidious kind and so appear too harsh: and then he returns to the more vehement tone, and says, “But 
in giving you this charge, I praise you not.” What is this? That which I am about to tell you of. What is, 
“giving you this charge, I praise you not?” “I do not approve you,” saith he, “because ye have reduced me 
to the necessity of giving advice: I do not praise you, because ye have required instruction in regard to 
this, because ye have need of an admonition from me.” Dost thou perceive how from his beginning he 
signifieth that what was done was very profane? For when he that errs ought not to require so much as a 
hint to prevent his erring, the error would seem to be unpardonable. 


And why dost thou not praise? Because “ye come together,” saith he, “not for the better but for the 
worse;” i.e., because ye do not go forward unto virtue. For it were meet that your liberality should 
increase and become manifold, but ye have taken rather from the custom which already prevailed, and 
have so taken from it as even to need warning from me, in order that ye may return to the former order. 


Further, that he might not seem to say these things on account of the poor only, he doth not at once strike 
in to the discourse concerning the tables, lest he render his rebuke such as they might easily come to 
think slightly of, but he searches for an expression most confounding and very fearful. For what saith he? 


Ver. 18. “For first of all, when ye come together in the Church, I hear that divisions exist among you.” 


And he saith not, “For fear that you do not sup together in common;” “for I hear that you feast in private, 
and not with the poor:” but what was most calculated thoroughly to shake their minds, that he set down, 
the name of division, which was the cause of this mischief also: and so he reminded them again of that 
which was said in the beginning of the Epistle, and was “signified by them of the house of Chloe.” (c. i. 
11.) “And I partly believe it.” 


Thus, lest they should say, “But what if the accusers speak falsely?” he neither saith, “I believe it,” lest he 
should rather make them reckless; nor again, on the other hand, “I disbelieve it,” lest he should seem to 
reprove without cause, but, “I partly believe it,” saith he, i.e., “I believe it in a small part;” making them 
anxious and inviting them to return to correction. 


[3.] Ver. 19. “For there must be also factions among you, that they which are approved may be made 
manifest among you.” 


By “factions,” here he means those which concern not the doctrines, but these present divisions. But even 
if he had spoken of the doctrinal heresies, not even thus did he give them any handle. For Christ Himself 
said, “it must needs be that occasions of stumbling come,” (Matt. xviii. 7.) not destroying the liberty of the 
will nor appointing any necessity and compulsion over man’s life, but foretelling what would certainly 
ensue from the evil mind of men; which would take place, not because of his prediction, but because the 
incurably disposed are so minded. For not because he foretold them did these things happen: but because 
they were certainly about to happen, therefore he foretold them. Since, if the occasions of stumbling were 
of necessity and not of the mind of them that bring them in, it was superfluous His saying, “Woe to that 
man by whom the occasion cometh.” But these things we discussed more at length when we were upon 
the passage itself ; now we must proceed to what is before us. 


Now that he said these things of these factions relating to the tables, and that contention and division, he 
made manifest also from what follows. For having said, “I hear that there are divisions among you,” he 
stopped not here, but signifying what divisions he means he goes on to say, “each one taketh before other 
his own supper;” and again, “What? have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? or despise ye the Church of 
God?” However, that of these he was speaking is evident. And if he call them divisions, marvel not. For, as 
I said, he wishes to touch them by the expression: whereas had they been divisions of doctrine, he would 
not have discoursed with them thus mildly. Hear him, for instance, when he speaks of any such thing, how 
vehement he is both in assertion and in reproof: in assertion, as when he says, “If even an angel preach 
any other gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be accursed;” (Gal. i. 8.) but in reproof, as 
when he says, “Whosoever of you would be justified by the law, ye are fallen away from grace.” (Gal. v. 4.) 
And at one time he calls the corrupters “dogs,” saying, “Beware of dogs:” (Philip. iii. 2.) at another, 
“having their consciences seared with a hot iron.” (1 Tim. iv. 2.) And again, “angels of Satan:” (2 Cor. xi. 
14-15.) but here he said no such thing, but spoke in a gentle and subdued tone. 


But what is, “that they which are approved may be made manifest among you?” That they may shine the 
more. And what he intends to say is this, that those who are unchangeable and firm are so far from being 
at all injured hereby, but even shows them the more, and that it makes them more glorious. For the word, 
“that ,” is not every where indicative of cause, but frequently also of the event of things. Thus Christ 
Himself uses it, when He saith, “For judgement I am come into this world; that they which see not may 
see, and that they which see may be made blind.” (John ix. 39.) So likewise Paul in another place, when 
discoursing of the law, he writes, “And the Law came in beside, that the trespass might abound.” (Rom. v. 
20.) But neither was the law given to this end that the trespasses of the Jews might be increased: (though 
this did ensue:) nor did Christ come for this end that they which see might be made blind, but for the 
contrary; but the result was such. Thus then also here must one understand the expression, “that they 
which are approved may be made manifest.” For not at all with this view came heresies into being, that 
“they which are approved may be made manifest,” but on these heresies taking place such was the result. 
Now these things he said to console the poor, those of them who nobly bore that sort of contempt. 
Wherefore he said not, “that they may become approved,” but, “that they which are approved may be 
made manifest; showing that before this also they were such, but they were mixed up with the multitude, 
and while enjoying such relief as was afforded them by the rich, they were not very conspicuous: but now 
this strife and contentiousness made them manifest, even as the storm shows the pilot. And he said not, 
“that ye may appear approved,” but, “that they which are approved may be made manifest, those among 
you who are such.” For neither when he is accusing doth he lay them open, that he may not render them 
more reckless; nor when praising, that he may not make them more boastful; but he leaves both this 
expression and that in suspense , allowing each man’s own conscience to make the application of what he 
saith. 


Nor doth he here seem to me to be comforting the poor only, but those also who were not violating the 
custom. For it was likely that there were among them also those that observed it. 


And this is why he said, “I partly believe it.” Justly then doth he call these “approved,” who not only with 
the rest observed the custom, but even without them kept this good law undisturbed. And he doth this, 
studying by such praises to render both others and these persons themselves more forward. 


[4.] Then at last he adds the very form of offence. And what is it? 
Ver. 20. “When ye assemble yourselves together,” saith he, “it is not possible to eat the Lord’s Supper.” 


Seest thou how effectually appealing to their shame, even already by way of narrative he contrives to give 
them his counsel? “For the appearance of your assembly,” saith he, “is different. It is one of love and 
brotherly affection. At least one place receives you all, and ye are together in one flock. But the Banquet, 
when you come to that, bears no resemblance to the Assembly of worshippers.” And he said not, “When ye 
come together, this is not to eat in common; “this is not to feast with one another;” but otherwise again 
and much more fearfully he reprimands them, saying, “it is not possible to eat the Lord’s Supper,” sending 
them away now from this point to that evening on which Christ delivered the awful Mysteries. Therefore 
also he called the early meal “a supper.” For that supper too had them all reclining at meat together: yet 
surely not so great was the distance between the rich and the poor as between the Teacher and the 
disciples. For that is infinite. And why say I the Teacher and the disciples? Think of the interval between 
the Teacher and the traitor: nevertheless, the Lord Himself both sat at meat with them and did not even 


cast him out, but both gave him his portion of salt and made him partaker of the Mysteries. 
Next he explains how “it is not possible to eat the Lord’s Supper.” 


Ver. 21. “For in your eating, each one taketh before other his own supper,” saith he, “and one is hungry, 
and another is drunken.” 


Perceivest thou how he intimates that they were disgracing themselves rather? For that which is the 
Lord’s, they make a private matter: so that themselves are the first to suffer indignity, depriving their own 
table of its greatest prerogative. How and in what manner? Because the Lord’s Supper, i.e. the Master’s, 
ought to be common. For the property of the master belongs not to this servant without belonging to that, 
but in common to all. So that by “the Lord’s” Supper he expresses this, the “community” of the feast. As if 
he had said, “If it be thy master’s, as assuredly it is, thou oughtest not to withdraw it as private, but as 
belonging to thy Lord and Master to set it in common before all. For this is the meaning of, the Lord’s.’ 
But now thou dost not suffer it to be the Lord’s, not suffering it to be common but feasting by thyself.” 
Wherefore also he goes on to Say, 


“For each one taketh before other his own supper.” And he said not, “cutteth off,” but “taketh before,” 
tacitly censuring them both for greediness and for precipitancy. This at least the sequel also shows. For 
having said this, he added again, “and one is hungry, and another is drunken,” each of which showed a 
want of moderation, both the craving and the excess. See also a second fault again whereby those same 
persons are injured: the first, that they dishonor their supper: the second, that they are greedy and 
drunken; and what is yet worse, even when the poor are hungry. For what was intended to be set before 
all in common, that these men fed on alone, and proceeded both to surfeiting and to drunkenness. 
Wherefore neither did he say, “one is hungry, and another is filled:” but, “is drunken.” Now each of these, 
even by itself, is worthy of censure: for it is a fault to be drunken even without despising the poor; and to 
despise the poor without being drunken, is an accusation. When both then are joined together at the same 
time, consider how exceeding great is the transgression. 


Next, having pointed out their profaneness, he adds his reprimand in what follows, with much anger, 
saying, 


Ver. 22. “What? have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? Or despise ye the Church of God, and put them 
to shame that have not?” 


Seest thou how he transferred the charge from the indignity offered to the poor to the Church, that his 
words might make a deeper impression of disgust? Here now you see is yet a fourth accusation, when not 
the poor only, but the Church likewise is insulted. For even as thou makest the Lord’s Supper a private 
meal, so also the place again, using the Church as a house. For it was made a Church, not that we who 
come together might be divided, but that they who are divided might be joined: and this act of assembling 
shows. 


“And put them to shame that have not.” He said not, “and kill with hunger them that have not,” but so as 
much more to put them to the blush, “shame them;” to point out that it is not food which he cares for so 
much as the wrong done unto them. Behold again a fifth accusation, not only to overlook the poor but 
even to shame them. Now this he said, partly as treating with reverence the concerns of the poor, and 
intimating that they grieve not so for the belly as for the shame; and partly also drawing the hearer to 
compassion. 


Having therefore pointed out so great impieties, indignity to the Supper, indignity to the Church, the 
contempt practised towards the poor; he relaxes again the tones of his reproof, saying, all of a sudden , 
“Shall I praise you? In this I praise you not.” Wherein one might especially marvel at him that when there 
was need to strike and chide more vehemently after the proof of so great offences, he doeth the contrary 
rather, gives way, and permits them to recover breath. What then may the cause be? He had touched more 
painfully than usual in aggravating the charge, and being a most excellent physician, he adapts the 
incision to the wounds, neither cutting superficially those parts which require a deep stroke; (for thou 
hast heard him how he cut off among those very persons him that had committed fornication;) nor 
delivering over to the knife those things which require the milder sort of remedies. For this cause then 
here also he conducts his address more mildly, and in another point of view likewise, he sought especially 
to render them gentle to the poor: and this is why he discourses with them rather in a subdued tone. 


[5.] Next, wishing also from another topic to shame them yet more, he takes again the points which were 
most essential and of them weaves his discourse. 


Ver. 23. “For I received of the Lord,” saith he, “that which also I delivered unto you: how that the Lord 
Jesus in the night in which He was betrayed, took bread:” 


Ver. 24. “And when He had given thanks, He brake it, and said, Take, eat: this is My Body, which is broken 
for you: this do in remembrance of me.” 


Wherefore doth he here make mention of the Mysteries? Because that argument was very necessary to his 


present purpose. As thus: “Thy Master,” saith he, “counted all worthy of the same Table, though it be very 
awful and far exceeding the dignity of all: but thou considerest them to be unworthy even of thine own, 
small and mean as we see it is; and while they have no advantage over thee in spiritual things, thou 
robbest them in the temporal things. For neither are these thine own.” 


However, he doth not express himself thus, to prevent his discourse becoming harsh: but he frames it in a 
gentler form, saying, that “the Lord Jesus in the night in which He was betrayed, took bread.” 


And wherefore doth he remind us of the time, and of that evening, and of the betrayal? Not indifferently 
nor without some reason, but that he might exceedingly fill them with compunction, were it but from 
consideration of the time. For even if one be a very stone, yet when he considers that night, how He was 
with His disciples, “very heavy,” how He was betrayed, how He was bound, how He was led away, how He 
was judged, how He suffered all the rest in order, he becometh softer than wax, and is withdrawn from 
earth and all the pomp of this world. Therefore he leads us to the remembrance of all those things, by His 
time, and His table, and His betrayal, putting us to shame and saying, “Thy Master gave up even Himself 
for thee: and thou dost not even share a little meat with thy brother for thine own sake.” 


But how saith he, that “he received it from the Lord?” since certainly he was not present then but was one 
of the persecutors. That thou mayest know that the first table had no advantage above that which cometh 
after it. For even to-day also it is He who doeth all, and delivereth it even as then. 


And not on this account only doth he remind us of that night, but that he may also in another way bring us 
to compunction. For as we particularly remember those words which we hear last from those who are 
departing; and to their heirs if they should venture to transgress their commands, when we would put 
them to shame we say, “Consider that this was the last word that your father uttered to you, and until the 
evening when he was just about to breathe his last he kept repeating these injunctions:” just so Paul, 
purposing hence also to make his argument full of awfulness; “Remember,” saith he, “that this was the 
last mysterious rite He gave unto you, and in that night on which He was about to be slain for us, He 
commanded these things, and having delivered to us that Supper after that He added nothing further.” 


Next also he proceeds to recount the very things that were done, saying, “He took bread, and, when He 
had given thanks, He brake it, and said, Take, eat: this is My Body, which is broken for you.” If therefore 
thou comest for a sacrifice of thanksgiving, do thou on thy part nothing unworthy of that sacrifice: by no 
means either dishonor thy brother, or neglect him in his hunger; be not drunken, insult not the Church. As 
thou comest giving thanks for what thou hast enjoyed: so do thou thyself accordingly make return, and not 
cut thyself off from thy neighbor. Since Christ for His part gave equally to all, saying, “Take, eat.” He gave 
His Body equally, but dost not thou give so much as the common bread equally? Yea, it was indeed broken 
for all alike, and became the Body equally for all. 


Ver. 25. “In like manner also the cup after supper, saying, This cup is the New Covenant in My Blood: this 
do, as oft as ye drink of it, in remembrance of Me.” 


What sayest thou? Art thou making a remembrance of Christ, and despisest thou the poor and tremblest 
not? Why, if a son or brother had died and thou wert making a remembrance of him, thou wouldst have 
been smitten by thy conscience, hadst thou not fulfilled the custom and invited the poor: and when thou 
art making remembrance of thy Master, dost thou not so much as simply give a portion of the Table? 


But what is it which He saith, “This cup is the New Covenant?” Because there was also a cup of the Old 
Covenant; the libations and the blood of the brute creatures. For after sacrificing, they used to receive the 
blood in a chalice and bowl and so pour it out. Since then instead of the blood of beasts He brought in His 
own Blood; lest any should be troubled on hearing this, He reminds them of that ancient sacrifice. 


[6.] Next, having spoken concerning that Supper, he connects the things present with the things of that 
time, that even as on that very evening and reclining on that very couch and receiving from Christ himself 
this sacrifice, so also now might men be affected; and he saith, 


Ver. 26. “For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till He come.” 


For as Christ in regard to the bread and the cup said, “Do this in remembrance of Me,” revealing to us the 
cause of the giving of the Mystery, and besides what else He said, declaring this to be a sufficient cause to 
ground our religious fear upon:—(for when thou considerest what thy Master hath suffered for thee, thou 
wilt the better deny thyself:)—so also Paul saith here: “as often as ye eat ye do proclaim His death.” And 
this is that Supper. Then intimating that it abides unto the end, he saith, “till He come.” 


Ver. 27. “Wherefore whosoever shall eat this bread and drink the cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be 
guilty of the Body and the Blood of the Lord.” 


Why so? Because he poured it out, and makes the thing appear a slaughter and no longer a sacrifice. 
Much therefore as they who then pierced Him, pierced Him not that they might drink but that they might 
shed His blood: so likewise doth he that cometh for it unworthily and reaps no profit thereby. Seest thou 
how fearful he makes his discourse, and inveighs against them very exceedingly, signifying that if they are 


thus to drink, they partake unworthily of the elements ? For how can it be other than unworthily when it is 
he who neglects the hungry? who besides overlooking him puts him to shame? Since if not giving to the 
poor casteth one out of the kingdom, even though one should be a virgin; or rather, not giving liberally: 
(for even those virgins too had oil, only they had it not abundantly:) consider how great the evil will prove, 
to have wrought so many impieties? 


“What impieties?” say you. Why sayest thou, what impieties? Thou hast partaken of such a Table and 
when thou oughtest to be more gentle than any and like the angels, none so cruel as thou art become. 
Thou hast tasted the Blood of the Lord, and not even thereupon dost thou acknowledge thy brother. Of 
what indulgence then art thou worthy? Whereas if even before this thou hadst not known him, thou 
oughtest to have come to the knowledge of him from the Table; but now thou dishonorest the Table itself; 
he having been deemed worthy to partake of it and thou not judging him worthy of thy meat. Hast thou 
not heard how much he suffered who demanded the hundred pence? how he made void the gift 
vouchsafed to him ? Doth it not come into thy mind what thou wert and what thou hast become? Dost thou 
not put thyself in remembrance that if this man be poor in possessions, thou wast much more beggarly in 
good works, being full of ten thousand sins? Notwithstanding, God delivered thee from all those and 
counted thee worthy of such a Table: but thou art not even thus become more merciful: therefore of 
course nothing else remaineth but that thou shouldest be “delivered to the tormentors.” 


[7.] These words let us also listen to, all of us, as many as in this place approach with the poor to this holy 
Table, but when we go out, do not seem even to have seen them, but are both drunken and pass 
heedlessly by the hungry; the very things whereof the Corinthians were accused. And when is this done? 
say you. At all times indeed, but especially at the festivals, where above all times it ought not so to be. Is it 
not so, that at such times, immediately after Communion, drunkenness succeeds and contempt of the 
poor? And having partaken of the Blood, when it were a time for thee to fast and watch, thou givest 
thyself up to wine and revelling. And yet if thou hast by chance made thy morning meal on any thing good, 
thou keepest thyself lest by any other unsavory viand thou spoil the taste of the former: and now that thou 
hast been feasting on the Spirit thou bringest in a satanical luxury. Consider, when the Apostles partook of 
that holy Supper, what they did: did they not betake themselves to prayers and singing of hymns? to 
sacred vigils? to that long work of teaching, so full of all self-denial? For then He related and delivered to 
them those great and wonderful things, when Judas had gone out to call them who were about to crucify 
Him. Hast thou not heard how the three thousand also who partook of the Communion continued even in 
prayer and teaching, not in drunken feasts and revellings? But thou before thou hast partaken fastest, 
that in a certain way thou mayest appear worthy of the Communion: but when thou hast partaken, and 
thou oughtest to increase thy temperance, thou undoest all. And yet surely it is not the same to fast before 
this and after it. Since although it is our duty to be temperate at both times, yet most particularly after we 
have received the Bridegroom. Before, that thou mayest become worthy of receiving: after, that thou 
mayest not be found unworthy of what thou hast received. 


“What then? ought we to fast after receiving?” I say not this, neither do I use any compulsion. This indeed 
were well: however, I do not enforce this, but I exhort you not to feast to excess. For if one never ought to 
live luxuriously, and Paul showed this when he said, “she that giveth herself to pleasure is dead while she 
liveth” (1 Tim. v. 6.); much more will she then be dead. And if luxury be death to a woman, much more to a 
man: and if this done at another time is fatal, much more after the communion of the Mysteries. And dost 
thou having taken the bread of life, do an action of death and not shudder? Knowest thou not how great 
evils are brought in by luxury? Unseasonable laughter, disorderly expressions, buffoonery fraught with 
perdition, unprofitable trifling, all the other things, which it is not seemly even to name. And these things 
thou doest when thou hast enjoyed the Table of Christ, on that day on which thou hast been counted 
worthy to touch His flesh with thy tongue. What then is to be done to prevent these things? Purify thy 
right hand, thy tongue, thy lips, which have become a threshold for Christ to tread upon. Consider the 
time in which thou didst draw near and set forth a material table, raise thy mind to that Table, to the 
Supper of the Lord, to the vigil of the disciples, in that night, that holy night. Nay, rather should one 
accurately examine, this very present state is night. Let us watch then with the Lord, let us be pricked in 
our hearts with the disciples. It is the season of prayers, not of drunkenness; ever indeed, but especially 
during a festival. For a festival is therefore appointed, not that we may behave ourselves unseemly, not 
that we may accumulate sins, but rather that we may blot out those which exist. 


I know, indeed, that I say these things in vain, yet will I not cease to say them. For if ye do not all obey, yet 
surely ye will not all disobey; or rather, even though ye should all be disobedient, my reward will be 
greater, though yours will be more condemnation. However, that it may not be more, to this end I will not 
cease to speak. For perchance, perchance, by my perseverance I shall be able to reach you. 


Wherefore I beseech you that we do not this to condemnation; let us nourish Christ, let us give Him drink, 
let us clothe Him. These things are worthy of that Table. Hast thou heard holy hymns? Hast thou seen a 
spiritual marriage? Hast thou enjoyed a royal Table? Hast thou been filled with the Holy Ghost? Hast thou 
joined in the choir of the Seraphim? Hast thou become partaker of the powers above? Cast not away so 
great a joy, waste not the treasure, bring not in drunkenness, the mother of dejection, the joy of the devil, 
the parent of ten thousand evils. For hence is a sleep like unto death, and heaviness of head, and disease, 
and obliviousness, and an image of dead men’s condition. Further, if thou wouldst not choose to meet with 


a friend when intoxicated, when thou hast Christ within, durst thou, tell me, to thrust in upon Him so 
great an excess? 


But dost thou love enjoyment? Then, on this very account cease being drunken. For I, too, would have 
thee enjoy thyself, but with the real enjoyment, that which never fadeth. What then is the real enjoyment, 
ever blooming? Invite Christ to sup (Rev. ii. 20.) with thee; give Him to partake of thine, or rather of His 
own. This bringeth pleasure without limit, and in its prime everlastingly. But the things of sense are not 
such; rather as soon as they appear they vanish away; and he that hath enjoyed them will be in no better 
condition than he who hath not, or rather in a worse. For the one is settled as it were in a harbor, but the 
other exposes himself to a kind of torrent, a besieging army of distempers, and hath not even any power 
to endure the first swell of the sea. 


That these things be therefore not so, let us follow after moderation. For thus we shall both be in a good 
state of body, and we shall possess our souls in security, and shall be delivered from evils both present and 
future: from which may we all be delivered, and attain unto the kingdom, through the grace and mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, power, and honor, 
now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXVIII 


1 COR. XI. 28 


But let a man prove himself, and so let him eat of the bread, and drink of the cup. 


What mean these words, when another object is proposed to us? This is Paul’s custom, as also I said 
before, not only to treat of those things which he had proposed to himself, but also if an argument 
incidental to his purpose occur, to proceed upon this also with great diligence, and especially when it 
relates to very necessary and urgent matters. Thus, when he was discoursing with married persons, and 
the question about the servants fell in his way, he handled it very strenuously and at great length. Again, 
when he was speaking of the duty of not going to law before those courts, then also having fallen upon the 
admonition respecting covetousness, he discoursed at length concerning this subject likewise. Now the 
same thing he hath also done here: in that having once found occasion to remind them of the Mysteries, 
he judged it necessary to proceed with that subject. For indeed it was no ordinary one. Wherefore also he 
discoursed very awfully concerning it, providing for that which is the sum of all good things, viz. their 
approaching those Mysteries with a pure conscience. Whence neither was he content with the things said 
before alone, but adds these also, saying, 


“But let a man prove himself:” which also he saith in the second Epistle: “try your own selves, prove your 
own selves:” (2 Cor. xiii. 5.) not as we do now, approaching because of the season rather than from any 
earnestness of mind. For we do not consider how we may approach prepared, with the ills that were 
within us purged out, and full of compunction, but how we may come at festivals and whenever all do so. 
But not thus did Paul bid us come: he knoweth only one season of access and communion, the purity of a 
man’s conscience. Since if even that kind of banquet which the senses take cognizance of cannot be 
partaken of by us when feverish and full of bad humors, without risk of perishing: much more is it 
unlawful for us to touch this Table with profane lusts, which are more grievous than fevers. Now when I 
say profane lusts, I mean both those of the body, and of money, and of anger, and of malice, and, in a word, 
all that are profane. And it becomes him that approacheth, first to empty himself of all these things and so 
to touch that pure sacrifice. And neither if indolently disposed and reluctantly ought he to be compelled to 
approach by reason of the festival; nor, on the other hand, if penitent and prepared, should any one 
prevent him because it is not a festival. For a festival is a showing forth of good works, and a reverence of 
soul, and exactness of deportment. And if thou hast these things, thou mayest at all times keep festival 
and at all times approach. Wherefore he saith, “But let each man prove himself, and then let him 
approach.” And he bids not one examine another, but each himself, making the tribunal not a public one 
and the conviction without a witness. 


[2.] Ver. 29. “For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to himself.” 


What sayest thou, tell me? Is this Table which is the cause of so many blessings and teeming with life, 
become judgment? Not from its own nature, saith he, but from the will of him that approaches. For as His 
presence, which conveyed to us those great and unutterable blessings, condemned the more them that 
received it not: so also the Mysteries become provisions of greater punishment to such as partake 
unworthily. 


But why doth he eat judgment to himself? “Not discerning the Lord’s body:” i.e., not searching, not 
bearing in mind, as he ought, the greatness of the things set before him; not estimating the weight of the 
gift. For if thou shouldest come to know accurately Who it is that lies before thee, and Who He is that 
gives Himself, and to whom, thou wilt need no other argument, but this is enough for thee to use all 
vigilance; unless thou shouldest be altogether fallen. 


Ver. 30. “For this cause many among you are weak and sickly, and not a few sleep.” 


Here he no longer brings his examples from others as he did in the case of the idol-sacrifices, relating the 
ancient histories and the chastisements in the wilderness, but from the Corinthians themselves; which 
also made the discourse apt to strike them more keenly. For whereas he was saying, “he eateth judgment 
to himself,” and, “he is guilty;” that he might not seem to speak mere words, he points to deeds also and 
calls themselves to witness; a kind of thing which comes home to men more than threatening, by showing 
that the threat has issued in some real fact. He was not however content with these things alone, but from 
these he also introduced and confirmed the argument concerning hell-fire, terrifying them in both ways; 
and solving an inquiry which is handled everywhere. I mean, since many question one with another, 
“whence arise the untimely deaths, whence the long diseases of men;” he tells them that these 
unexpected events are many of them conditional upon certain sins. “What then? They who are in continual 
health,” say you, “and come to a green old age, do they not sin?” Nay, who durst say this? “How then,” say 
you, “do they not suffer punishment?” Because there they shall suffer a severer one. But we, if we would, 
neither here nor there need suffer it. 


Ver. 31. “For if we discerned ourselves,” saith he, “we should not be judged.” 


And he said not, “if we punished ourselves, if we were revenged on ourselves,” but if we were only willing 
to acknowledge our offence, to pass sentence on ourselves, to condemn the things done amiss, we should 
be rid of the punishment both in this world and the next. For he that condemns himself propitiates God in 
two ways, both by acknowledging his sins, and by being more on his guard for the future. But since we are 
not willing to do even this light thing, as we ought to do it, not even thus doth He endure to punish us with 
the world, but even thus spareth us, exacting punishment in this world, where the penalty is for a season 
and the consolation great; for the result is both deliverance from sins, and a good hope of things to come, 
alleviating the present evils. And these things he saith, at the same time comforting the sick and 
rendering the rest more serious. Wherefore he saith, 


Ver. 32. “But when we are judged, we are chastened of the Lord.” 


He said not, we are punished, he said not, we have vengeance taken on us, but, “we are chastened.” For 
what is done belongs rather to admonition than condemnation, to healing than vengeance, to correction 
than punishment. And not so only but by the threat of a greater evil he makes the present light, saying, 
“that we may not be condemned with the world.” Seest thou how he brings in hell also and that 
tremendous judgment-seat, and signifies that that trial and punishment is necessary and by all means 
must be? for if the faithful, and such as God especially cares for, escape not without punishment in 
whatsoever things they offend, (and this is evident from things present,) much more the unbelieving and 
they who commit the unpardonable and incurable sins. 


[3.] Ver. 33. “Wherefore when ye come together to eat, wait one for another.” 


Thus, while their fear was yet at its height and the terror of hell remained, he chooses again to bring in 
also the exhortation in behalf of the poor, on account of which he said all these things; implying that if 
they do not this they must partake unworthily. But if the not imparting of our goods excludes from that 
Table, much more the violently taking away. And he said not, “wherefore, when ye come together, impart 
to them that need,” but, which has a more reverential sound, “wait one for another.” For this also 
prepared the way for and intimated that, and in a becoming form introduced the exhortation. Then further 
to shame them, 


Ver. 34. “And if any man is hungry, let him eat at home.” 


By permitting, he hinders it, and more strongly than by an absolute prohibition. For he brings him out of 
the church and sends him to his house, hereby severely reprimanding and ridiculing them, as slaves to the 
belly and unable to contain themselves. For he said not, “if any despise the poor,” but, “if any hunger,” 
discoursing as with impatient children; as with brute beasts which are slaves to appetite. Since it would 
be indeed very ridiculous, if, because they were hungry they were to eat at home. 


Yet he was not content with this, but added also another more fearful thing, saying, “that your coming 
together be not unto judgment:” that ye come not unto chastisement, unto punishment, insulting the 
Church, dishonoring your brother. “For for this cause ye come together,” saith he, “that ye may love one 
another, that ye may profit and be profited. But if the contrary happen, it were better for you to feed 
yourselves at home.” 


This, however, he said, that he might attract them to him the more. Yea, this was the very purpose both of 
his pointing out the injury that would arise from hence, and of his saying that condemnation was no 
trifling one, and terrifying them in every way, by the Mysteries, by the sick, by those that had died, by the 
other things before mentioned. 


Then also he alarms them again in another way, saying, “and the rest will I set in order whensoever I 
come:” with reference either to some other things, or to this very matter. For since it was likely that they 
would yet have some reasons to allege, and it was not possible to set all to rights by letter, “the things 
which I have charged you, let them be observed for the present,” saith he; “but if ye have any thing else to 


mention, let it be kept for my coming;” speaking either of this matter, as I said, or of some other things 
not very urgent. And this he doth that hence too he may render them more serious. For being anxious 
about his coming, they would correct the error. For the sojourning of Paul in any place was no ordinary 
thing: and to signify this he said, “some are puffed up, as though I would not come to you;” (1 Cor. iv. 18.) 
and elsewhere again, “not as in my presence only, but now much more in my absence, work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling.” (Philip. ii. 12.) And therefore neither did he merely promise that he 
would come, lest they should disbelieve him and become more negligent; but he also states a necessary 
cause for his sojourning with them, saying, “the rest I will set in order when I come; which implies, that 
the correction of the things that remained, even had he not in any case been desirous, would have drawn 
him thither. 


[4.] Hearing therefore all these things, let us both take great care of the poor, and restrain our appetite, 
and rid ourselves of drunkenness, and be careful worthily to partake of the Mysteries; and whatsoever we 
suffer, let us not take it bitterly, neither for ourselves nor for others; as when untimely death happen or 
long diseases. For this is deliverance from punishment, this is correction, this is most excellent 
admonition. Who saith this? He that hath Christ speaking in him. 


But nevertheless even after this many of our women are so foolishly disposed as even to go beyond the 
unbelievers in the excess of their grief . And some do this blinded by their passion, but others for 
ostentation, and to avoid the censures of them that are without: who most of all are deprived of excuse, to 
my mind. For, “lest such a one accuse me,” saith she, “let God be my accuser: lest men more senseless 
than the brute beasts condemn me, let the law of the King of all be trampled under foot.” Why, how many 
thunderbolts do not these sayings deserve? 


Again; If any one invite you to a funeral supper after your affliction there is no one to say any thing 
against it, because there is a law of men which enjoins such things: but when God by His law forbids your 
mourning, all thus contradict it. Doth not Job come into thy mind, O woman? Rememberest thou not his 
words at the misfortune of his children, which adorned that holy head more than ten thousand crowns, 
and made proclamation louder than many trumpets? Dost thou make no account of the greatness of his 
misfortunes, of that unprecedented shipwreck, and that strange and portentous tragedy? For thou 
possibly hast lost one, or a second, or third: but he so many sons and daughters: and he that had many 
children suddenly became childless. And not even by degrees were his bowels wasted away: but at one 
sweep all the fruit of his body was snatched from him. Nor was it by the common law of nature, when they 
had come to old age, but by a death both untimely and violent: and all together, and when he was not 
present nor sitting by them, that at least by hearing their last words he might have some consolation for 
so bitter an end of theirs: but contrary to all expectation and without his knowing any thing of what took 
place, they were all at once overwhelmed, and their house became their grave and their snare. 


And not only their untimely death, but many things besides there were to grieve him; such as their being 
all in the flower of their age, all virtuous and loving, all together, that not one of either sex was left, that it 
befel them not by the common law of nature, that it came after so great a loss, that when he was 
unconscious of any sin on his own part or on theirs, he suffered these things. For each of these 
circumstances is enough even by itself to disturb the mind: but when we find them even concurring 
together, imagine the height of those waves, how great the excess of that storm. And what in particular is 
greater and worse than his bereavement, he did not even know wherefore all these things happened. On 
this account then, having no cause to assign for the misfortune, he ascends to the good pleasure of God, 
and saith, “The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away:” as it pleased the Lord, even so it happened; 
“blessed be the name of the Lord for ever.” (Job ii. 21.) And these things he said, when he saw himself who 
had followed after all virtue in the last extremity; but evil men and impostors, prospering, luxurious, 
revelling on all sides. And he uttered no such word as it is likely that some of the weaker sort would have 
uttered, “Was it for this that I brought up my children and trained them with all exactness? For this did I 
open my house to all that passed by, that after those many courses run in behalf of the needy, the naked, 
the orphans, I might receive this recompense?” But instead of these, he offered up those words better 
than all sacrifice, saying, “Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return thither.” If 
however he rent his clothes and shaved his head, marvel not. For he was a father and a loving father: and 
it was meet that both the compassion of his nature should be shown, and also the self-command of his 
spirit. Whereas, had he not done this, perhaps one would have thought this self-command to be of mere 
insensibility. Therefore he indicates both his natural affection and the exactness of his piety, and in his 
grief he was not overthrown. 


[5.] Yea, and when his trial proceeded further, he is again adorned with other crowns on account of his 
reply to his wife, saying, “If we have received good at the hand of the Lord, shall we not endure evil?” (Job 
ii. 10.) For in fact his wife was by this time the only one left, all his having been clean destroyed, both his 
children and his possessions and his very body, and she reserved to tempt and to ensnare him. And this 
indeed was the reason why the devil did not destroy her with the children, nor asked her death, because 
he expected that she would contribute much towards the ensnaring of that holy man. Therefore he left her 
as a kind of implement, and a formidable one, for himself. “For if even out of paradise,” saith he, “I cast 
mankind by her means, much more shall I be able to trip him up on the dunghill.” 


And observe his craft. He did not apply this stratagem when the oxen or the asses or the camels were lost, 
nor even when the house fell and the children were buried under it, but so long looking on the combatant, 
he suffers her to be silent and quiet. But when the fountain of worms gushed forth, when the skin began 
to putrify and drop off, and the flesh wasting away to emit most offensive discharge, and the hand of the 
devil was wearing him out with sharper pain than gridirons and furnaces and any flame, consuming on 
every side and eating away his body more grievously than any wild beast, and when a long time had been 
spent in this misery ; then he brings her to him, seasoned and worn down. Whereas if she had approached 
him at the beginning of his misfortune, neither would she have found him so unnerved, nor would she 
have had it in her power so to swell out and exaggerate the misfortune by her words. But now when she 
saw him through the length of time thirsting for release, and desiring the termination of what pressed on 
him vehemently then doth she come upon him. For to show that he was quite worn down, and by this time 
had become unable even to draw breath, yea, and desired even to die, hear what he saith; “For I would I 
could lay hands on myself, or could request another and he should do it for me;” And observe, I pray, the 
wickedness of his wife, from what topic she at once begins: namely, from the length of time, saying, “How 
long wilt thou hold out ?” 


Now, if often even when there were no realities words alone have prevailed to unman a person, consider 
what it was likely he then should feel, when, besides these words, the things themselves also were galling 
him; and what, as it should seem, was worst of all, it was a wife also who spake thus, and a wife who had 
sunk down utterly and was giving herself up, and on this account was seeking to cast him also into 
desperation. However, that we may see more clearly the engine which was brought against that 
adamantine wall, let us listen to the very words. What then are these? “How long wilt thou hold out? 
saying, Lo! I wait a short time longer, expecting the hope of my salvation.” “Nay,” saith she, “the time hath 
exposed the folly of thy words, while it is protracted, yet shows no mode of escape.” And these things she 
said, not only thrusting him into desperation, but also reproaching and jesting upon him. 


For he, ever consoling her as she pressed upon him, and putting her off, would speak as follows: “Wait a 
little longer, and there will soon be an end of these things.” Reproaching him therefore, she speaks: “Wilt 
thou now again say the same thing? For a long time hath now run by, and no end of these things hath 
appeared.” And observe her malice, that she makes no mention of the oxen, the sheep or the camels, as 
knowing that he was not very much vexed about these; but she goes at once to nature, and reminds him of 
his children. For on their death she saw him both rending his clothes and shaving off his hair. And she said 
not, “thy children are dead,” but very pathetically, “thy memorial is perished from the earth,” “the thing 
for which thy children were desirable.” For if, even now after that the resurrection hath been made known 
children are longed for because they preserve the memory of the departed; much more then. Wherefore 
also her curse becomes from that consideration more bitter. For in that case, he that cursed, said not, “Let 
his children be utterly rooted out,” but, “his memorial from the earth.” “Thy sons and thy daughters.” 
Thus whereas she said, “the memorial,” she again accurately makes mention of either sex. “But if thou,” 
saith she, “carest not for these, at least consider what is mine.” “The pains of my womb, and labors which 
I have endured in vain with sorrow.” Now what she means is this: “I, who endured the more, am wronged 
for thy sake, and having undergone the toils I am deprived of the fruits.” 


And see how she neither makes express mention of his loss of property, nor is silent about it and hurries 
by; but in that point of view in which it also might be most pathetically narrated, in that she covertly 
refers to it. For when she says, “I too am a vagabond and a slave, going about from place to place, from 
house to house,” she both hints at the loss and indicates her great distress: these expressions being such 
as even to enhance that misfortune. “For I come to the doors of others,” saith she; “nor do I beg only, but 
am a wanderer also and serve a strange and unusual servitude, going round everywhere and carrying 
about the tokens of my calamity, and teaching all men of my woes;” which is most piteous of all, to change 
house after house. And she stayed not even at these lamentations, but proceeded to say, “Waiting for the 
sun when it will set, and I shall rest from my miseries and the pains that encompass me, by which I am 
now straitened.” “Thus, that which is sweet to others,” saith she, “to behold the light, this to me is 
grievous: but the night and the darkness is a desirable thing. For this only gives me rest from my toils, 
this becometh a comfort to my miseries. But speak somewhat against the Lord, and die.” Perceivest thou 
here too her crafty wickedness? how she did not even in the act of advising at once introduce the deadly 
counsel, but having first pitifully related her misfortunes and having drawn out the tragedy at length, she 
couches in a few words what she would recommend, and doth not even declare it plainly, but throwing a 
shade over that, she holds out to him the deliverance which he greatly longed for, and promises death, the 
thing which he then most of all desired. 


And mark from this also the malice of the devil: that because he knew the longing of Job towards God, he 
suffers not his wife to accuse God, lest he should at once turn away from her as an enemy. For this cause 
she no where mentions Him, but the actual calamities she is continually harping on. 


And do thou, besides what has been said, add the circumstance that it was a woman who gave this 
counsel, a wonderful orator to beguile the heedless. Many at least even without external accidents have 
been cast down by the counsel of woman alone. 


[6.] What then did the blessed saint, and firmer than adamant? Looking bitterly upon her, by his aspect 


even before he spake, he repelled her devices: since she no doubt expected to excite fountains of tears; 
but he became fiercer than a lion, full of wrath and indignation, not on account of his sufferings, but on 
account of her diabolical suggestions; and having signified his anger by his looks in a subdued tone he 
gives his rebuke; for even in misfortune he kept his self-command. And what saith he? “Why speakest thou 
as one of the foolish women?” “I have not so taught thee,” saith he, “I did not so nurture thee; and this is 
why I do not now recognize even mine own consort. For these words are the counsel of a foolish woman,’ 
and of one beside herself.” Seest thou not here an instance of wounding in moderation, and inflicting a 
blow just sufficient to cure the disease? 


Then, after the infliction, he brings in advice sufficient on the other hand to console her, and very rational, 
thus speaking: “if we have received our good things at the hand of the Lord, shall we not endure our 
evils?” “For remember,” saith he, “those former things and make account of the Author of them, and thou 
wilt bear even these nobly.” Seest thou the modesty of the man? that he doth not at all impute his patience 
to his own courage, but saith it was part of the natural result of what happened. “For in return for what 
did God give us these former things? What recompense did he repay? None, but from mere goodness. For 
they were a gift, not a recompense; a grace, not a reward. Well then, let us bear these also nobly.” 


This discourse let us, both men and women, have recorded, and let us engrave the words in our minds, 
both these and those before them: and by sketching upon our minds as in picture the history of their 
sufferings, I mean the loss of wealth, the bereavement of children, the disease of body, the reproaches, the 
mockings, the devices of his wife, the snare of the devil, in a word, all the calamities of that righteous 
man, and that with exactness, let us provide ourselves with a most ample port of refuge: that, enduring all 
things nobly and thankfully, we may both in the present life cast off all despondency, and receive the 
rewards that belong to this good way of taking things; by the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with Whom to the Father, with the Holy Ghost, be glory, power, and honor, now and forever, world without 
end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXIX 


1 COR. XII. 1, 2 


Now concerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I would not have you ignorant. Ye know that when ye were 
Gentiles, ye were led away unto those dumb idols, howsoever ye might be led. 


This whole place is very obscure: but the obscurity is produced by our ignorance of the facts referred to 
and by their cessation, being such as then used to occur but now no longer take place. And why do they 
not happen now? Why look now, the cause too of the obscurity hath produced us again another question: 
namely, why did they then happen, and now do so no more? 


This however let us defer to another time, but for the present let us state what things were occurring 
then. Well: what did happen then? Whoever was baptized he straightway spake with tongues and not with 
tongues only, but many also prophesied, and some also performed many other wonderful works. For since 
on their coming over from idols, without any clear knowledge or training in the ancient Scriptures, they at 
once on their baptism received the Spirit, yet the Spirit they saw not, for It is invisible; therefore God’s 
grace bestowed some sensible proof of that energy. And one straightway spake in the Persian, another in 
the Roman, another in the Indian, another in some other such tongue: and this made manifest to them 
that were without that it is the Spirit in the very person speaking. Wherefore also he so calls it, saying, 
“But to each one the manifestation of the Spirit is given to profit withal;” (v. 7.) calling the gifts “a 
manifestation of the Spirit.” For as the Apostles themselves had received this sign first, so also the faithful 
went on receiving it, I mean, the gift of tongues; yet not this only but also many others: inasmuch as many 
used even to raise the dead and to cast out devils and to perform many other such wonders: and they had 
gifts too, some less, and some more. But more abundant than all was the gift of tongues among them: and 
this became to them a cause of division; not from its own nature but from the perverseness of them that 
had received it: in that on the one hand the possessors of the greater gifts were lifted up against them 
that had the lesser: and these again were grieved, and envied the owners of the greater. And Paul himself 
as he proceeds intimates this. 


Since then herefrom they were receiving a fatal blow in the dissolution of their charity, he takes great 
care to correct it. For this happened indeed in Rome also, but not in the same way. And this is why in the 
Epistle to the Romans he moots it indeed, but obscurely and briefly, saying thus: “For even as we have 
many members in one body, and all the members have not the same office; so we, who are many, are one 
body in Christ, and severally members one of another. And having gifts differing according to the grace 
that was given to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy according to the proportion of our faith; or 
ministry, let us give ourselves to our ministry; or he that teacheth to his teaching.” (Rom. xii. 4-8.) And 
that the Romans also were falling into wilfulness hereby, this he intimates in the beginning of that 
discourse, thus saying: “For I say through the grace given unto me, to every man that is among you, not to 
think of himself more highly than he ought to think; but so to think as to think soberly, according as God 
hath dealt to each man a measure of faith.” (Rom. xii. 3.) With these, however, (for the disease of division 
and pride had not proceeded to any length,) he thus discoursed: but here with great anxiety; for the 


distemper had greatly spread. 


And this was not the only thing to disturb them, but there were also in the place many soothsayers, 
inasmuch as the city was more than usually addicted to Grecian customs, and this with the rest was 
tending to offence and disturbance among them. This is the reason why he begins by first stating the 
difference between soothsaying and prophecy. For this cause also they received discerning of spirits, so as 
to discern and know which is he that speaketh by a pure spirit, and which by an impure. 


For because it was not possible to supply the evidence of the things uttered from within themselves at the 
moment; (for prophecy supplies the proof of its own truth not at the time when it is spoken, but at the 
time of the event;) and it was not easy to distinguish the true prophesier from the pretender; (for the devil 
himself, accursed as he is, had entered into them that prophesied, [See 1 Kings xxii. 23.] bringing in false 
prophets, as if forsooth they also could foretell things to come;) and further, men were easily deceived, 
because the things spoken could not for the present be brought to trial, ere yet the events had come to 
pass concerning which the prophecy was; (for it was the end that proved the false prophet and the true:) 
—in order that the hearers might not be deceived before the end, he gives them a sign which even before 
the event served to indicate the one and the other. And hence taking his order and beginning, he thus 
goes on also to the discourse concerning the gifts and corrects the contentiousness that arose from hence 
likewise. For the present however he begins the discourse concerning the soothsayers, thus saying, 


[2.] “Now concerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I would not have you ignorant;” calling the signs 
“spiritual,” because they are the works of the Spirit alone, human effort contributing nothing to the 
working such wonders. And intending to discourse concerning them, first, as I said, he lays down the 
difference between soothsaying and prophecy, thus saying, 


“Ye know that when ye were Gentiles, ye were led away unto those dumb idols, howsoever ye might be 
led.” Now what he means is this: “In the idol-temples,” saith he, “if any were at any time possessed by an 
unclean spirit and began to divine, even as one dragged away, so was he drawn by that spirit in chains: 
knowing nothing of the things which he utters. For this is peculiar to the soothsayer, to be beside himself, 
to be under compulsion, to be pushed, to be dragged, to be haled as a madman. But the prophet not so, 
but with sober mind and composed temper and knowing what he is saying, he uttereth all things. 
Therefore even before the event do thou from this distinguish the soothsayer and the prophet. And 
consider how he frees his discourse of all suspicion; calling themselves to witness who had made trial of 
the matter. As if he had said, “that I lie not nor rashly traduce the religion of the Gentiles, feigning like an 
enemy, do ye yourselves bear me witness: knowing as ye do, when ye were Gentiles, how ye were pulled 
and dragged away then.” 


But if any should say that these too are suspected as believers, come, even from them that are without 
will I make this manifest to you. Hear, for example, Plato saying thus: (Apol. Soc. c. 7.) “Even as they who 
deliver oracles and the soothsayers say many and excellent things, but know nothing of what they utter.” 
Hear again another, a poet, giving the same intimation. For whereas by certain mystical rites and 
witchcrafts a certain person had imprisoned a demon in a man, and the man divined, and in his divination 
was thrown down and torn, and was unable to endure the violence of the demon, but was on the point of 
perishing in that convulsion; he saith to the persons who were practicing such mystical arts, 


Loose me, I pray you: 

The mighty God no longer mortal flesh 

Can hold. 

And again, 

Unbind my wreaths, and bathe my feet in drops 
From the pure stream; erase these mystic lines, 
And let me go. 


For these and such like things, (for one might mention many more,) point out to us both of these facts 
which follow; the compulsion which holds down the demons and makes them slaves; and the violence to 
which they submit who have once given themselves up to them, so as to swerve even from their natural 
reason. And the Pythoness too : (for Iam compelled now to bring forward and expose another disgraceful 
custom of theirs, which it were well to pass by, because it is unseemly for us to mention such things; but 
that you may more clearly know their shame it is necessary to mention it, that hence at least ye may come 
to know the madness and exceeding mockery of those that make use of the soothsayers:) this same 
Pythoness then is said, being a female, to sit at times upon the tripod of Apollo astride, and thus the evil 
spirit ascending from beneath and entering the lower part of her body, fills the woman with madness, and 
she with dishevelled hair begins to play the bacchanal and to foam at the mouth, and thus being in a 
frenzy to utter the words of her madness. I know that you are ashamed and blush when you hear these 
things: but they glory both in the disgrace and in the madness which I have described. These then and all 


such things. Paul was bringing forward when he said, “Ye know that when ye were Gentiles, ye were led 
away unto those dumb idols, howsoever ye might be led.” 


And because he was discoursing with those who knew well, he states not all things with exact care, not 
wishing to be troublesome to them, but having reminded them only and brought all into their recollection, 
he soon quits the point, hastening to the subject before him. 


But what is, “unto those dumb idols?” These soothsayers used to be led and dragged unto them. 


But if they be themselves dumb, how did they give responses to others? And wherefore did the demon 
lead them to the images? As men taken in war, and in chains, and rendering at the same time his deceit 
plausible. Thus, to keep men from the notion that it was just a dumb stone, they were earnest to rivet the 
people to the idols that their own style and title might be inscribed upon them. But our rites are not such. 
He did not however state ours, I mean the prophesyings. For it was well known to them all, and prophecy 
was exercised among them, as was meet for their condition, with understanding and with entire freedom. 
Therefore, you see, they had power either to speak or to refrain from speaking. For they were not bound 
by necessity, but were honored with a privilege. For this cause Jonah fled; (Jonah i. 3.) for this cause 
Ezekiel delayed; (Ezek. iii. 15.) for this cause Jeremiah excused himself. (Jer. i. 6.) And God thrusts them 
not on by compulsion, but advising, exhorting, threatening; not darkening their mind; for to cause 
distraction and madness and great darkness, is the proper work of a demon: but it is God’s work to 
illuminate and with consideration to teach things needful. 


[3.] This then is the first difference between a soothsayer and a prophet; but a second and a different one 
is that which he next states, saying, 


Ver. 3. “Wherefore I give you to understand, that no man speaking in the Spirit of God calleth Jesus 
accursed:” and then another: “and that no man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but in the Holy Ghost.” 


“When thou seest,” saith he, “any one not uttering His name, or anathematizing Him, he is a soothsayer. 
Again, when thou seest another speaking all things with His Name, understand that he is spiritual.” “What 
then,” say you, “must we say concerning the Catechumens? For if, no man can say that Jesus is the Lord 
but by the Holy Ghost, what must we say of them who name indeed His Name, but are destitute of His 
Spirit ? But his discourse at this time was not concerning these for there were not at that time 
Catechumens, but concerning believers and unbelievers. What then, doth no demon call upon God’s 
Name? Did not the demoniacs say, “We know Thee who Thou art, the Holy One of God? (Mark i. 24.) Did 
they not say to Paul, “these men are the servants of the Most High God? (Acts xvi. 17.) They did, but upon 
scourging, upon compulsion; never of their own will and without being scourged. 


But here it is proper to enquire, both why the demon uttered these things and why Paul rebuked him. In 
imitation of his Teacher; for so Christ did also rebuke: since it was not his will to have testimony from 
them. And wherefore did the devil also practise this? Intending to confound the order of things, and to 
seize upon the dignity of the Apostles, and to persuade many to pay attention to them : which had it 
happened, they would easily have made themselves appear from hence worthy of credit, and have brought 
in their own designs. That these things then might not be, and the deceit might not have a beginning, he 
stops their mouths even when speaking the truth, so that in their falsehoods men should not at all give 
heed unto them, but stop their ears altogether against the things said by them. 


[4.] Having therefore made manifest the soothsayers and the prophets both by the first sign and also by 
the second, he next discourses of the wonders; not passing without reason to this topic, but so as to 
remove the dissension which had thence arisen, and to persuade both those that had the less portion not 
to grieve and those who had the greater not to be elated. Wherefore also he thus began. 


Ver. 4. “Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit.” 


And first he attends on him that had the lesser gift, and was grieved on this account. “For wherefore,” 
saith he, “art thou dejected? because thou hast not received as much as another? Still, consider that it is a 
free gift and not a debt, and thou wilt be able to soothe thy pain.” For this cause he spake thus in the very 
beginning: “but there are diversities of gifts.” And he said not “of signs,” nor “of wonders,” but of “gifts,” 
by the name of free gifts prevailing on them not only not to grieve but even to be thankful. “And withal 
consider this also,” saith he, “that even if thou art made inferior in the measure of what is given; in that it 
hath been vouchsafed thee to receive from the same source as the other who hath received more, thou 
hast equal honor. For certainly thou canst not say that the Spirit bestowed the gift on him, but an angel on 
thee: since the Spirit bestowed it both on thee and him. Wherefore he added, “but the same Spirit.” So 
that even if there be a difference in the gift, yet is there no difference in the Giver. For from the same 
Fountain ye are drawing, both thou and he. 


Ver. 5. “And there are diversities of ministrations, but the same Lord.” 


Thus, enriching the consolation, he adds mention of the Son also, and of the Father. And again, he calls 
these gifts by another name, designing by this also an increase of consolation. Wherefore also he thus 


said: “there are diversities of ministrations, but the same Lord.” For he that hears of “a gift,” and hath 
received a less share, perhaps might grieve; but when we speak of “a ministration,” the case is different. 
For the thing implies labor and sweat. “Why grievest thou then,” saith he, “if he hath bidden another labor 
more, sparing thee?” 


Ver. 6. “And there are diversities of workings, but the same God who worketh all things in all.” 
Ver. 7. “But to each one is given the manifestation of the Spirit to profit withal.” 


“And what,” saith one, “is a working?” and what “a gift?” and what “a ministration?” They are mere 
differences of names, since the things are the same. For what “a gift” is, that is “a ministration,” that he 
calls “an operation” also. Thus fulfil thy ministry; (2 Tim. iv. 5. ministry.) and, “I magnify my ministration:” 
(Rom. xi. 13. office.) and writing to Timothy, he says, “Therefore I put thee in remembrance that thou stir 
up the gift of God, which is in thee. (2 Tim. i. 6.) And again, writing to the Galatians, he said, “for he that 
wrought in Peter to the Apostleship, the same was mighty in me toward the Gentiles. (Gal. ii. 8.) Seest 
thou that he implies that there is no difference in the gifts of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost? 
Not confounding the Persons, God forbid! but declaring the equal honor of the Essence. For that which 
the Spirit bestows, this he saith that God also works; this, that the Son likewise ordains and grants. Yet 
surely if the one were inferior to the other, or the other to it, he would not have thus set it down nor would 
this have been his way of consoling the person who was vexed. 


[5.] Now after this, he comforts him also in another kind of way; by the consideration that the measure 
vouchsafed is profitable to him, even though it be not so large. For having said, that it is “the same Spirit,” 
and “the same Lord,” and “the same God,” and having thereby recovered him, he brings in again another 
consolation, thus saying, “but to each one is given the manifestation of the Spirit to profit withal.” For lest 
one should say, “what if there be the same Lord, the same Spirit, the same God? yet I have received less:” 
he saith, that thus it was profitable. 


But he calls miracles a “manifestation of the Spirit,” with evident reason. For to me who am a believer, he 
that hath the Spirit is manifest from his having been baptized: but to the unbeliever this will in no wise be 
manifest, except from the miracles: so that hence also again there is no small consolation. For though 
there be a difference of gifts, yet the evidence is one: since whether thou hast much or little, thou art 
equally manifest. So that if thou desirest to show this, that thou hast the Spirit, thou hast a sufficient 
demonstration. 


Wherefore, now that both the Giver is one and the thing given a pure favor, and the manifestation takes 
place thereby, and this is more profitable for thee; grieve not as if despised. For not to dishonor thee hath 
God done it, nor to declare thee inferior to another, but to spare thee and with a view to thy welfare. To 
receive more than one has ability to bear, this rather is unprofitable, and injurious, and a fit cause of 
dejection. 


Ver. 8. “For to one is given through the Spirit the word of wisdom; to another the word of knowledge 
according to the same Spirit;” 


Ver. 9. “To another, faith in the same Spirit; to another gifts of healing in the one Spirit.” 


Seest thou how he every where makes this addition, saying, “through the same Spirit, and according to 
the same Spirit?” For he knew that the comfort from thence was great. 


Ver. 10. “To another working of miracles; to another prophecies; to another discernings of spirits; to 
another divers kind of tongues; to another the interpretation of tongues.” 


Thus, since they boasted themselves in this, therefore he placed it last, and added, 
Ver. 11. “But all these worketh one and the same Spirit.” 


The universal medicine in which his consolation consists is that out of the same root, out of the same 
treasures, out of the same streams, they all receive. And accordingly, from time to time dwelling on this 
expression, he levels the apparent inequality, and consoles them. And above indeed he points out both the 
Spirit, and the Son, and the Father, as supplying the gifts, but here he was content to make the Spirit, that 
even hence again thou mayest understand their dignity to be the same. 


But what is “the word of wisdom?” That which Paul had, which John had, the son of thunder. 


And what is “the word of knowledge?” That which most of the faithful had, possessing indeed knowledge, 
but not thereupon able to teach nor easily to convey to another what they knew. 


“And to another, faith:” not meaning by this faith the faith of doctrines, but the faith of miracles; 
concerning which Christ saith, “If ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye shall say to this mountain, 
Remove, and it shall remove.” (S. Matt. xvii. 20.) And the Apostles too concerning this besought Him, 
saying, “Increase our faith:” (S. Luke xvii. 5.) for this is the mother of the miracles. But to possess the 


power of working miracles and gifts of healing, is not the same thing: for he that had a gift of healing used 
only to do cures: but he that possessed powers for working miracles used to punish also. For a miracle is 
not the healing only, but the punishing also: even as Paul inflicted blindness: as Peter slew. 


“To another prophecies; and to another discernings of spirits.” What is, “discernings of spirits?” the 
knowing who is spiritual, and who is not: who is a prophet, and who a deceiver: as he said to the 
Thessalonians, “despise not prophesyings:” (1 Thess. v. 20, 21.) but proving all things, hold fast that which 
is good.” For great was at that time the rush of the false prophets, the devil striving underhand to 
substitute falsehood for the truth. “To another divers kinds of tongues; to another the interpretation of 
tongues.” For one person knew what he spake himself, but was unable to interpret to another; while 
another had acquired both these or the other of the two. Now this seemed to be a great gift because both 
the Apostles received it first, and the most among the Corinthians had obtained it. But the word of 
teaching not so. Wherefore that he places first, but this last: for this was on account of that, and so indeed 
were all the rest; both prophecies, and working of miracles, and divers kinds of tongues, and 
interpretation of tongues. For none is equal to this. Wherefore also he said, “Let the elders that rule well 
be counted worthy of double honor, especially they who labor in the word and in teaching.” (1 Tim. v. 17.) 
And to Timothy he wrote, saying, “Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to teaching; neglect not the 
gift that is in thee.” (1 Tim. iv. 13, 14.) Seest thou how he calls it also a gift? 


[6.] Next, the comfort which he before gave, when he said, “the same Spirit,” this also he here sets before 
us, saying, “But all these worketh the one and the same Spirit, dividing to each one severally even as he 
will.” And he not only gives consolation but also stops the mouth of the gainsayer, saying here, “dividing 
to each one severally even as he will.” For it was necessary to bind up also, not to heal only, as he doth 
also in the Epistle to the Romans, when he saith, “But who art thou that repliest against God? (Rom. ix. 
20.) So likewise here, “dividing to each one severally as he will.” 


And that which was of the Father, this he signifieth to be of the Spirit also. For as concerning the Father, 
he saith, “but it is the same God who worketh all things in all;” so also concerning the Spirit, “but all these 
things worketh one and the same Spirit.” But, it will be said, “He doth it, actuated by God.” Nay, he no 
where said this, but thou feignest it. For when he saith, “who actuateth all things in all,” he saith this 
concerning men: thou wilt hardly say that among those men he numbers also the Spirit, though thou 
shouldst be ever so manifold in thy doting and madness. For because he had said “through the Spirit,” 
that thou mightest not suppose this word, “through,” to denote inferiority or the being actuated, he adds, 
that “the Spirit worketh,” not “is worked,” and worketh “as he will,” not as he is bidden. For as 
concerning the Father, the Son saith that “He raiseth up the dead and quickeneth;” in like manner also, 
concerning Himself, that “He quickeneth whom He will:” (S. John v. 21.) thus also of the Spirit, in another 
place, that He doeth all things with authority and that there is nothing that hinders Him; (for the 
expression, “bloweth where it listeth” [S. John iii. 8,] though it be spoken of the wind is apt to establish 
this;) but here, that “He worketh all things as He will.” And from another place to learn that He is not one 
of the things actuated, but of those that actuate. “For who knoweth,” says he, “the things of a man, but 
the spirit of the man? even so the things of God none knoweth save the Spirit of God.” (1 Cor. ii. 11.) Now 
that “the spirit of a man,” i.e., the soul, requires not to be actuated that it may know the things of itself, is, 
I suppose, evident to every one. Therefore neither doth the Holy Ghost, that he may “know the things of 
God.” For his meaning is like this, “the secret things of God” are known to the Holy Spirit as to the soul of 
man the secret things of herself.” But if this be not actuated for that end, much less would That which 
knoweth the depths of God and needs no actuation for that knowledge, require any actuating Power in 
order to the giving gifts to the Apostles. 


But besides these things, that also, which I before spake of, I will mention again now. What then is this? 
That if the Spirit were inferior and of another substance, there would have been no avail in his 
consolation, nor in our hearing the words, “of the same Spirit.” For he who hath received from the king, I 
grant, may find it a very soothing circumstance, that he himself gave to him; but if it be from the slave, he 
is then rather vexed, when one reproaches him with it. So that even hence is it evident, that the Holy 
Spirit is not of the substance of the servant, but of the King. 


[7.] Wherefore as he comforted them, when he said, that “there are diversities of ministrations, but the 
same Lord; and diversities of operations, but the same God;” so also when he said above, “there are 
diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit;” and after this again when he said, “But all these worketh the one 
and the same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will.” 


“Let us not, I pray you, be at a loss,” saith he; “neither let us grieve, saying, Why have I received this and 
not received that?’ neither let us demand an account of the Holy Spirit. For if thou knowest that he 
vouchsafed it from providential care, consider that from the same care he hath given also the measure of 
it, and be content and rejoice in what thou hast received: but murmur not at what thou hast not received; 
yea, rather confess God’s favor that thou hast not received things beyond thy power.” 


[5.] And if in spiritual things one ought not to be over-curious, much more in temporal things; but to be 
quiet and not nicely enquire why one is rich and another poor. For, first of all, not every single rich man is 
rich from God, but many even of unrighteousness, and rapine, and avarice. For he that forbade to be rich, 
how can he have granted that which he forbade to receive? 


But that I may, far above what the case requires, stop the mouths of those who concerning these things 
gainsay us, come, let us carry our discourse higher up, to the time when riches used to be given by God; 
and answer me. Wherefore was Abraham rich whereas Jacob wanted even bread? Were not both the one 
and the other righteous? Doth He not say concerning the three alike, “I am the God of Abraham, and of 
Isaac, and of Jacob?” (Exod. iii. 6.) Wherefore then was the one a rich man, and the other a hired servant? 
Or rather, why was Esau rich, who was unrighteous and a murderer of his brother, while Jacob was in 
bondage for so long a time? Wherefore again did Isaac live in ease all his time, but Jacob in toils and 
miseries? For which cause also he said, “Few and evil are my days.” (Gen. xlvii. 9.) 


Wherefore did David, who was both a prophet and a king, himself also live all his time in toils? whereas 
Solomon his son spent forty years in security above all men, in the enjoyment of profound peace, glory, 
and honor, and going through every kind of deliciousness? What again could be the reason, that among 
the prophets also one was afflicted more, and another less? Because so it was expedient for each. 
Wherefore upon each our remark must be, “Thy judgments are a great deep.” (Ps. xxxvi. 6.) For if those 
great and wonderful men were not alike exercised by God, but one by poverty, and another by riches; one 
by ease, and another by trouble; much more ought we now to bear these things in mind. 


[8.] But besides this, it becomes one to consider also that many of the things which happen do not take 
place according to His mind, but arise from our wickedness. Say not then, “Why is one man rich who is 
wicked, and another poor who is righteous?” For first of all, one may give an account of these things also, 
and say that neither doth the righteous receive any harm from his poverty, nay, even a greater addition of 
honor; and that the bad man in his riches possesseth but a store of punishment on his future road, unless 
he be changed: and, even before punishment, often-times his riches become to him the cause of many 
evils, and lead him into ten thousand pitfalls. But God permits it, at the same to signify the free choice of 
the will, and also to teach all others not to be mad nor rave after money. 


“How is it then, when a man being wicked is rich, and suffers nothing dreadful?” say you. “Since if being 
good he hath wealth, he hath it justly: but if bad, what shall we say?” That even therein he is to be pitied. 
For wealth added to wickedness aggravates the mischief. But is he a good man, and poor? Yet is he 
nothing injured. Is he then a bad man, and poor? This is he so justly and by desert, or rather even with 
advantage to himself. “But such an one,” say you, “received his riches from his ancestors and lavishes it 
upon harlots and parasites, and suffers no evil.” What sayest thou? Doth he commit whoredom, and sayest 
thou, “he suffers no evils?” Is he drunken, and thinkest thou that he is in luxury? Doth he spend for no 
good, and judgest thou that he is to be envied? Nay what can be worse than this wealth which destroys 
the very soul? But thou, if the body were distorted and maimed, wouldest say that his was a case for great 
lamentation; and seest thou his whole soul mutilated, yet countest him even happy? “But he doth not 
perceive it,” say you. Well then, for this very reason again is he to be pitied, as all frantic persons are. For 
he that knows he is sick will of course both seek the physician and submit to remedies; but he that is 
ignorant of it will have no chance at all of deliverance. Dost thou call such an one happy, tell me? 


But it is no marvel: for the more part are ignorant of the true love of wisdom. Therefore do we suffer the 
extremest penalty, being chastised and not even withdrawing ourselves from the punishment. For this 
cause are angers, dejections, and continual tumults; because when God hath shown us a life without 
sorrow, the life of virtue, we leave this and mark out another way, the way of riches and money, full of 
infinite evils. And we do the same, as if one, not knowing how to discern the beauty of men’s bodies but 
attributing the whole to the clothes and the ornaments worn, when he saw a handsome woman and 
possessed of natural beauty, should pass quickly by her, but when he beheld one ugly, ill-shaped, and 
deformed, but clothed in beautiful garments, should take her for his wife. Now also in some such way are 
the multitude affected about virtue and vice. They admit the one that is deformed by nature on account of 
her external ornaments, but turn away from her that is fair and lovely, on account of her unadorned 
beauty, for which cause they ought especially to choose her. 


[9.] Therefore am I ashamed that among the foolish heathen there are those that practise this philosophy, 
if not in deeds, yet so far at least as judgment goes; and who know the perishable nature of things 
present: whereas amongst us some do not even understand these things, but have their very judgment 
corrupted: and this while the Scripture is ever and anon sounding in our ears, and saying, “In his sight the 
vile person is contemned, but he honoreth them that fear the Lord: (Ps. xv. 4.) the fear of the Lord 
excelleth every thing ; fear God, and keep His commandments; for this is the whole of man: (Eccles. xii. 
13;) be not thou envious of evil men; (Ps. xlix. 16;) all flesh is grass, and all the glory of man as the flower 
of grass;” (Is. xl. 7.) For these and such-like things though we hear every day, we are yet nailed to earth. 
And as ignorant children, who learn their letters continuously, if they be examined concerning their order 
when they are disarranged, naming one instead of another, make much laughter: so also ye, when here we 
recount them in order, follow us in a manner; but when we ask you out of doors and in no set order, what 
we ought to place first and what next among things, and which after which; not knowing how to answer, 
ye become ridiculous. Is it not a matter of great laughter, tell me, that they who expect immortality and 
the good “things which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man,” 
should strive about things which linger here and count them enviable? For if thou hast need yet to learn 
these things that riches are no great thing, that things present are a shadow and a dream, that like smoke 
they are dissolved and fly away: stand for the present without the sanctuary: abide in the vestibule: since 


thou art not yet worthy of the entrance to the palace-courts on high. For if thou knowest not to discern 
their nature which is unstable and continually passing away, when wilt thou be able to despise them? 


But if thou say thou knowest, cease curiously to inquire and busy thyself, what can be the reason why 
such an one is rich and such an one poor: for thou doest the same when thou askest these questions, as if 
thou didst go round and enquire, why one is fair and another black, or one hook-nosed and another flat- 
nosed. For as these things make no difference to us, whether it be thus or thus; so neither poverty nor 
riches, and much less than they. But the whole depends upon the way in which we use them. Whether 
thou art poor, thou mayest live cheerfully denying thyself; or rich, thou art most miserable of all men if 
thou fliest from virtue. For these are what really concern us, the things of virtue. And if these things be 
not added, the rest are useless. For this cause also are those continual questions, because the most think 
that indifferent things are of importance to them, but of the important things they make no account: since 
that which is of importance to us is virtue and love of wisdom. 


Because then ye stand I know not where, at some far distance from her, therefore is there confusion of 
thoughts, therefore the many waves, therefore the tempest. For when men have fallen from heavenly 
glory and the love of heaven, they desire present glory and become slaves and captives. “And how is it 
that we desire this,” say you? From the not greatly desiring that. And this very thing, whence happens it? 
From negligence. And whence the negligence? From contempt. And whence the contempt? From folly and 
cleaving to things present and unwillingness to investigate accurately the nature of things. And whence 
again doth this latter arise? From the neither giving heed to the reading of the Scripture nor conversing 
with holy men, and from following the assemblies of the wicked. 


That this therefore may not always be so, and lest wave after wave receiving us should carry us out into 
the deep of miseries and altogether drown and destroy us; while there is time, let us bear up and standing 
upon the rock, I mean of the divine doctrines and words, let us look down upon the surge of this present 
life. For thus shall we both ourselves escape the same, and having drawn up others who are making 
shipwreck, we shall obtain the blessings which are to come, through the grace and mercy, &c. 


HOMILY Xxx 


1 COR. XII. 12 


For as the body is one, and hath many members, and all the members of the body, being many, are one 
body; so also is Christ. 


After soothing them from the considerations that the thing given was of free favor; that they received all 
from “one and the self-same Spirit;” that it was given “to profit withal,” that even by the lesser gifts a 
manifestation was made; and withal having also stopped their mouth from the duty of yielding to the 
authority of the Spirit: (“for all these,” saith he, “worketh the one and the same Spirit, dividing to each 
one severally even as he will;” wherefore it is not right to be over-curious:) he proceeds now to soothe 
them in like manner from another common example, and betakes himself to nature itself, as was his use to 
do. 


For when he was discoursing about the hair of men and women, after all the rest he drew matter thence 
also to correct them, saying, “Doth not even nature itself teach you that if a man have long hair, it is a 
dishonor to him? but if a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her?” (1 Cor. xi. 14, 15.) And when he spake 
concerning the idol-sacrifices, forbidding to touch them, he drew an argument from the examples also of 
them that are without, both making mention of the Olympic games, where he saith, “they which run ina 
race run all, but one receiveth the prize:” (1 Cor. ix. 24.) and confirming these views from shepherds and 
soldiers and husbandmen. Wherefore he brings forward here also a common example by which he presses 
on and fights hard to prove that no one was really put in a worse condition: a thing which was marvellous 
and surprising to be able to show, and calculated to refresh the weaker sort, I mean, the example of the 
body. For nothing so consoles the person of small spirit and inferior gifts, or so persuades him not to 
grieve, as the being convinced that he is not left with less than his share. Wherefore also Paul making out 
this point, thus expresses himself: “for as the body is one and hath many members.” 


Seest thou his exact consideration? He is pointing out the same thing to be both one and many. Wherefore 
also he adds, pressing the point more vigorously, “and all the members of the one body, being many, are 
one body.” He said not, “being many, are of one body,” but “the one body itself is many:” and those many 
members are this one thing. If therefore the one is many, and the many are one, where is the difference? 
where the superiority? where the disadvantage? For all, saith he, are one: and not simply one, but being 
strictly considered in respect of that even which is principal, i.e., their being a body, they are found all to 
be one: but when considered as to their particular natures, then the difference comes out, and the 
difference is in all alike. For none of them by itself can make a body, but each is alike deficient in the 
making a body, and there is need of a coming together since when the many become one, then and not till 
then is there one body. Wherefore also covertly intimating this very thing, he said, “And all the members 
of the one body, being many, are one body.” And he said not, “the superior and the inferior,” but “being 
many,” which is common to all. 


And how is it possible that they should be one? When throwing out the difference of the members, thou 
considerest the body. For the same thing which the eye is, this also is the foot in regard of its being a 
member and constituting a body. For there is no difference in this respect. Nor canst thou say that one of 
the members makes a body of itself, but another does not. For they are all equal in this, for the very 
reason that they are all one body. 


But having said this and having shown it clearly from the common judgment of all, he added, “so also is 
Christ.” And when he should have said, “so also is the Church,” for this was the natural consequent he 
doth not say it but instead of it places the name of Christ, carrying the discourse up on high and appealing 
more and more to the hearer’s reverence. But his meaning is this: “So also is the body of Christ, which is 
the Church.” For as the body and the head are one man, so he said that the Church and Christ are one. 
Wherefore also he placed Christ instead of the Church, giving that name to His body. “As then,” saith he, 
“our body is one thing though it be composed of many: so also in the Church we all are one thing. For 
though the Church be composed of many members, yet these many form one body.” 


[2.] Thus having, you see, recovered and raised up by this common example him who thought himself 
depreciated, again he leaves the topic of common experience, and comes to another, a spiritual one, 
bringing greater consolation and indicative of great equality of honor. What then is this? 


Ver. 13. “For in one Spirit, saith he, were we all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether 
bond or free.” 


Now his meaning is this: that which established us to become one body and regenerated us, is one Spirit: 
for not in one Spirit was one baptized, and another another. And not only is that which hath baptized us 
one, but also that unto which He baptized us, i.e., for which He baptized us, is one. For we were baptized 
not that so many several bodies might be formed, but that we might all preserve one with another the 
perfect nature of one body: i.e., that we might all be one body, into the same were we baptized. 


So that both He who formed it is one, and that into which He formed it is one. And he said not, “that we 
might all come to be of the same body;” but, “that we might all be one body.” For he ever strives to use 
the more expressive phrases. And well said he, “we all,” adding also himself. “For not even I, the Apostle, 
have any more than thou in this respect,” saith he. “For thou art the body even as J, and I even as thou, 
and we have all the same Head and have passed through the same birth-pains. Wherefore we are also the 
same body.” “And why speak I,” saith he, “of the Jews? since even the Gentiles who were so far off from 
us, He hath brought into the entireness of one body.” Wherefore having said, “we all,” he stopped not 
here, but added, “whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free.” Now if, having before been so far off, 
we were united and have become one, much more after that we have become one, we can have no right to 
grieve and be dejected. Yea, the difference, in fact, hath no place. For if to Greeks and Jews, to bond and 
free, He hath vouchsafed the same blessings, how can it be that after so vouchsafing He divides them, 
now that He hath bestowed a greater perfection of unity by the supply of His gifts? 


“And were all made to drink of one Spirit.” 
Ver. 14. “For the body is not one member, but many.” 


i.e., We are come to the same initiation, we enjoy the same Table. And why said he not, “we are nourished 
by the same body and drink the same blood?” Because by saying “Spirit,” he declared them both, as well 
the flesh as the blood. For through both are we “made to drink of the Spirit.” 


But to me he appears now to speak of that visitation of the Spirit which takes place in us after Baptism 
and before the Mysteries. And he said, “We were made to drink,” because this metaphorical speech suited 
him extremely well for his proposed subject: as if he had said respecting plants and a garden, that by the 
same fountain all the trees are watered, or by the same water; so also here, “we all drank the same Spirit, 
we enjoyed the same grace,” saith he. 


If now one Spirit both formed us and gathered us all together into one body; for this is the meaning of, 
“we were baptized into one body:” and vouchsafed us one table, and gave us all the same watering, (for 
this is the meaning of, “we were made to drink into one Spirit ,”) and united persons so widely separated; 
and if many things then become a body when they are made one: why, I pray, art thou continually tossing 
to and from their difference? But if thou sayest, “Because there are many members and diverse,” know 
that this very thing is the wonder and the peculiar excellency of the body, when the things which are many 
and diverse make one. But if they were not many, it were not so wonderful and incredible that they should 
be one body; nay, rather they would not be a body at all. 


[3.] This however he states last; but for the present he goes to the members themselves, saying thus: 


Ver. 15. “If the foot shall say, Because I am not the hand, I am not of the body; is it therefore not of the 
body?” 


Ver. 16. “And if the ear shall say, Because I am not the eye, I am not of the body; is it therefore not of the 
body?” 


For if the one being made inferior and the other superior, doth not allow their being of the body, the whole 
is done away. Do not say therefore, “I am not the body, because I am inferior.” For the foot also hath the 
inferior post, yet is it of the body: for the being or not being part of the body, is not from the one lying in 
this place and the other in that; (which is what constitutes difference of place;) but from the being 
conjoined or separated. For the being or not being a body, arises from the having been made one or not. 
But do thou, I pray, mark his considerate way, how he applies their words to our members. For as he said 
above, “These things have I in a figure transferred to myself and Apollos,” (1 Cor. iv. 6.) just so likewise 
here, to make his argument free from invidiousness and acceptable, he introduces the members speaking: 
that when they shall hear nature answering them, being thus convicted by experience herself and by the 
general voice, they may have nothing further to oppose. “For say, if you will,” saith he, “this very thing, 
murmur as you please, you cannot be out of the body. For as the law of nature, so much more doth the 
power of grace guard all things and preserve them entire.” And see how he kept to the rule of having 
nothing superfluous; not working out his argument on all the members, but on two only and these the 
extremes; having specified both the most honorable of all, the eye, and the meanest of all, the feet. And he 
doth not make the foot to discourse with the eye, but with the hand which is mounted a little above it; and 
the ear with the eyes. For because we are wont to envy not those who are very far above us, but those 
who are a little higher, therefore he also conducts his comparison thus. 


Ver. 17. “If the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing? If the whole were hearing, where were 
the smelling?” 


Thus, because, having fallen upon the difference of the members, and having mentioned feet, and hands, 
and eyes, and ears, he led them to the consideration of their own inferiority and superiority: see how 
again he consoles them, intimating that so it was expedient: and that their being many and diverse, this 
especially causeth them to be a body. But if they all were some one, they would not be a body. Wherefore, 
he saith, “If they were all one member, where were the body?” This however, he mentions not till 
afterwards; but here he points out also something more; that besides the impossibility of any one being a 
body, it even takes away the being of the rest. 


“For if the whole were hearing, where were the smelling,” saith he. 


[4.] Then because after all they were yet disturbed: that which he had done above, the same he doth also 
now. For as there he first alleged the expediency to comfort them and afterwards stopped their mouths, 
vehemently saying, “But all these worketh the one and the same Spirit, dividing to each one man severally 
even as He will:” so also here having stated reasons for which he showed that it was profitable that all 
should so be, he refers the whole again to the counsel of God, saying, 


Ver. 18. “But now God hath set the members each one of them in the body, even as it pleased Him.” 


Even as he said of the Spirit, “as He will,” so also here, “as it pleased Him.” Now do not thou seek further 
into the cause, why it is thus and why not thus. For though we have ten thousand reasons to give, we shall 
not be so able to show them that it is well done, as when we Say, that as the best Artificer pleased, so it 
came to pass. For as it is expedient, so He wills it. Now if in this body of ours we do not curiously enquire 
about the members, much more in the Church. And see his thoughtfulness in that he doth not state the 
difference which arises from their nature nor that from their operation, but that from their local situation. 
For “now,” saith he, “God hath set the members each one of them in the body even as it pleased Him.” 
And he said well, “each one,” pointing out that the use extends to all. For thou canst not say, “This He 
hath Himself placed but not that: but every one according to His will, so it is situated.” So that to the foot 
also it is profitable that it should be so stationed, and not to the head only: and if it should invert the order 
and leaving its own place, should go to another, though it might seem to have bettered its condition, it 
would be the undoing and ruin of the whole. For it both falls from its own, and reaches not the other 
station. 


[5.] Ver. 19. “And if they were all one member, where were the body?” Ver. 20. “But now are they many 
members, but one body.” 


Thus having silenced them sufficiently by God’s own arrangement, again he states reasons. And he 
neither doth this always nor that, but alternates and varies his discourse. Since on the one hand, he who 
merely silences, confounds the hearer, and he, on the contrary, who accustoms him to demand reasons for 
all things, injures him in the matter of faith; for this cause then Paul is continually practising both the one 
and the other, that they may both believe and may not be confounded; and after silencing them, he again 
gives a reason likewise. And mark his earnestness in the combat and the completeness of his victory. For 
from what things they supposed themselves unequal in honor because in them there was great diversity, 
even from these things he shows that for this very reason they are equal in honor. How, I will tell you. 


“Tf all were one member,” saith he, “where were the body?” 


Now what he means is, If there were not among you great diversity, ye could not be a body; and not being 
a body, ye could not be one; and not being one, ye could not be equal in honor. Whence it follows again 


that if ye were all equal in honor, ye were not a body; and not being a body, ye were not one; and not 
being one, how could ye be equal in honor? As it is, however, because ye are not all endowed with some 
one gift, therefore are ye a body; and being a body, ye are all one, and differ nothing from one another in 
this that ye are a body. So that this very difference is that which chiefly causeth your equality in honor. 
And accordingly he adds, “But now they are many members, yet one body.” 


[6.] These things then let us also consider and cast out all envy, and neither grudge against them that 
have greater gifts nor despise them that possess the lesser. For thus had God willed: let us then not 
oppose ourselves. But if thou art still disturbed, consider that thy work is oft-times such as thy brother is 
unable to perform. So that even if thou art inferior, yet in this thou hast the advantage: and though he be 
greater, he is worse off in this respect; and so equality takes place. For in the body even the little 
members seem to contribute no little, but the great ones themselves are often injured by them, I mean by 
their removal. Thus what in the body is more insignificant than the hair? Yet if thou shouldest remove this, 
insignificant as it is, from the eyebrows and the eyelids, thou hast destroyed all the grace of the 
countenance, and the eye will no longer appear equally beautiful. And yet the loss is of a trifle; but 
notwithstanding even thus all the comeliness is destroyed. And not the comeliness only, but much also of 
the use of the eyes. The reason is that every one of our members hath both a working of its own and one 
which is common; and likewise there is in us a beauty which is peculiar and another which is common. 
And these kinds of beauty appear indeed to be divided, but they are perfectly bound together, and when 
one is destroyed, the other perishes also along with it. To explain myself: let there be bright eyes, and a 
smiling cheek, and a red lip, and straight nose, and open brow; nevertheless, if thou mar but the slightest 
of these, thou hast marred the common beauty of all; all is full of dejection; all will appear foul to look on, 
which before was so beautiful: thus if thou shouldest crush only the tip of the nose thou hast brought 
great deformity upon all: and yet it is the maiming of but a single member. And likewise in the hand, if 
thou shouldest take away the nail from one finger, thou wouldest see the same result. If now thou 
wouldest see the same taking place in respect of their function also, take away one finger, and thou wilt 
see the rest less active and no longer performing their part equally. 


Since then the loss of a member is a common deformity, and its safety beauty to all, let us not be lifted up 
nor trample on our neighbors. For through that small member even the great one is fair and beautiful, and 
by the eyelids, slight as they are, is the eye adorned. So that he who wars with his brother wars with 
himself: for the injury done reaches not only unto that one, but himself also shall undergo no small loss. 


[7.] That this then may not be, let us care for our neighbors as for ourselves, and let us transfer this image 
of the body now also to the Church, and be careful for all as for our own members. For in the Church 
there are members many and diverse: and some are more honorable and some more deficient. For 
example, there are choirs of virgins, there are assemblies of widows, there are fraternities of those who 
shine in holy wedlock ; in short, many are the degrees of virtue. And in almsgiving again in like manner. 
For some empty themselves of all their goods: others care for a competency alone and seek nothing more 
than necessaries; others give of their superfluity: nevertheless, all these adorn one another; and if the 
greater should set at nought the less, he would in the greatest degree injure himself. Thus, suppose a 
virgin to deal scornfully with a married woman, she hath cut off no small part of her reward; and he again 
that emptied himself of all should he upbraid him that hath not done so, hath emptied himself of much of 
the fruit of his labors. And why speak I of virgins, and widows, and men without possessions? What is 
meaner than those who beg? and yet even these fulfill a most important office in the Church, clinging to 
the doors of the sanctuary and supplying one of its greatest ornaments: and without these there could be 
no perfecting the fulness of the Church. Which thing, as it seems, the Apostles also observing made a law 
from the beginning, as in regard to all other things, so also that there should be widows: and so great care 
did they use about the matter as also to set over them seven deacons. For as bishops and presbyters and 
deacons and virgins and continent persons, enter into my enumeration, where I am reckoning up the 
members of the Church, so also do widows. Yea, and it is no mean office which they fill. For thou indeed 
comest here when thou wilt: but these both day and night sing psalms and attend: not for alms only doing 
this; since if that were their object, they might walk in the market place and beg in the alleys: but there is 
in them piety also in no small degree. At least, behold in what a furnace of poverty they are; yet never 
shalt thou hear a blasphemous word from them nor an impatient one, after the manner of many rich men’s 
wives. Yet some of them often lie down to their rest in hunger, and others continue constantly frozen by 
the cold; nevertheless, they pass their time in thanksgiving and giving glory. Though you give but a penny, 
they give thanks and implore ten thousand blessings on the giver; and if thou give nothing they do not 
complain, but even so they bless, and think themselves happy to enjoy their daily food. 


“Yes,” it is replied, “since whether they will or no, they must bear it.” Why, tell me? Wherefore hast thou 
uttered this bitter expression? Are there not shameful arts which bring gain to the aged, both men and 
women? Had they not power to support themselves by those means in great abundance, provided they 
had chosen to cast off all care of upright living? Seest thou not how many persons of that age, by 
becoming pimps and panders and by other such ministrations, both live, and live in luxury ? Not so these, 
but they choose rather to perish of hunger than to dishonor their own life and betray their salvation; and 
they sit throughout the whole day, preparing a medicine of salvation for thee. 


For no physician stretching out the hand to apply the knife, works so effectually to cut out the corruption 


from our wounds, as doth a poor man stretching out his right hand and receiving alms, to take away the 
scars which the wounds have left. And what is truly wonderful, they perform this excellent chirurgery 
without pain and anguish: and we who are set over the people and give you so much wholesome advice, 
do not more truly discourse than he doth, who sits before the doors of the church, by his silence and his 
countenance. For we too sound these things in your ears every day, saying, “Be not high-minded, O man; 
human nature is a thing that soon declines and is ready to fall away; our youth hastens on to old age, our 
beauty to deformity, our strength to weakness, our honor to contempt, our health falls away to sickness, 
our glory to meanness, our riches to poverty; our concerns are like a violent current that never will stand 
still, but keeps hastening down the steep.” 


The same advice do they also give and more than this, by their appearance and by their experience itself 
too, which is a yet plainer kind of advice. How many, for instance, of those who now sit without, were in 
the bloom of youth and did great things? How many of these loathsome looking persons surpassed many, 
both in vigor of body and in beauty of countenance? Nay, disbelieve it not nor deride. For surely, life is full 
of ten thousand such examples. For if from mean and humble persons many have oftentimes become 
kings, what marvel is it if from being great and glorious, some have been made humble and mean? Since 
the former is much the more extraordinary: but the latter, of perpetual occurrence. So that one ought not 
to be incredulous that any of them ever flourished in arts, and arms, and abundance of wealth, but rather 
to pity them with great compassion and to fear for ourselves, lest we too should sometime suffer the same 
things. For we too are men and are subject to this speedy change. 


[8.] But perchance some one of the thoughtless, and of those who are accustomed to scoff, will object to 
what hath been said, and will altogether deride us, saying, “How long wilt thou not cease continually 
introducing poor men and beggars in thy discourses, and prophesying to us of misfortunes, and 
denouncing poverty to come, and desiring to make us beggars?” Not from a desire to make beggars of 
you, O man, do I say these things, but hastening to open unto you the riches of heaven. Since he too, who 
to the healthy man makes mention of the sick and relates their anguish, saith it not to make him diseased, 
but to preserve him in health, by the fear of their calamities cutting off his remissness. Poverty seems to 
you to be a fearful thing and to be dreaded, even to the mere name of it. Yea, and therefore are we poor, 
because we are afraid of poverty; though we have ten thousand talents. For not he who hath nothing is 
poor, but he who shudders at poverty. Since in men’s calamities also it is not those who suffer great evils 
whom we lament and account wretched, but those who know not how to bear them, even though they be 
small. Whereas he that knows how to bear them is, as all know, worthy of praises and crowns. And to 
prove that this is so, whom do we applaud in the games? Those who are much beaten and do not vex 
themselves, but hold their head on high; or those who fly after the first strokes? Are not those even 
crowned by us as manly and noble; while we laugh at these as unmanly and cowards? So then let us do in 
the affairs of life. Him that bears all easily let us crown, as we do that noble champion ; but weep over him 
that shrinks and trembles at his dangers, and who before he receives the blow is dead with fear. For so in 
the games; if any before he raised his hands, at the mere sight of his adversary extending his right hand, 
should fly, though he receive no wound, he will be laughed to scorn as feeble and effeminate and unversed 
in such struggles. Now this is like what happens to these who fear poverty, and cannot so much as endure 
the expectation of it. 


Evidently then it is not we that make you wretched, but ye yourselves. For how can it be that the devil 
should not hence-forth make sport of thee, seeing thee even before the stroke afraid and trembling at the 
menace? Or rather, when thou dost but esteem this a threat, he will have no need so much as to strike 
thee any more, but leaving thee to keep thy wealth, by the expectation of its being taken away he will 
render thee softer than any wax. And because it is our nature (so to speak,) not to consider the objects of 
our dread so fearful after suffering, as before and while yet untried: therefore to prevent thee from 
acquiring even this virtue, he detains thee in the very height of fear; by the fear of poverty, before all 
experience of it, melting thee down as wax in the fire. Yea, and such a man is softer than any wax and 
lives a life more wretched than Cain himself. For the things which he hath in excess, he is in fear: for 
those which he hath not, in grief; and again, concerning what he hath he trembles, keeping his wealth 
within as a wilful runaway slave, and beset by I know not what various and unaccountable passions. For 
unaccountable desire, and manifold fear and anxiety, and trembling on every side, agitate them. And they 
are like a vessel driven by contrary winds from every quarter, and enduring many heavy seas. And how 
much better for such a man to depart than to be enduring a continual storm? Since for Cain also it were 
more tolerable to have died than to be for ever trembling . 


Lest we then for our part suffer these things, let us laugh to scorn the device of the devil, let us burst his 
cords asunder, let us sever the point of his terrible spear and fortify every approach. For if thou laugh at 
money, he hath not where to strike, he hath not where he may lay hold. Then hast thou rooted up the root 
of evils; and when the root is no more, neither will any evil fruit grow. 


[9.] Well: these things we are always saying and never leave off saying them: but whether our sayings do 
any good, the day will declare, even that day which is revealed by fire, which trieth every man’s work, (1 
Cor. iii. 13.) which showeth what lamps are bright and what are not so. Then shall he who hath oil, and he 
who hath it not, be manifest. But may none then be found destitute of the comfort; rather may all, 
bringing in with them abundance of mercy, and having their lamps bright, enter in together with the 


Bridegroom. 


Since nothing is more fearful and full of anguish than that voice which they who departed without 
abundant almsgiving shall then hear the Bridegroom, “I know you not.” (S. Matt. xxv. 12.) But may we 
never hear this voice, but rather that most pleasant and desirable one, “Come, ye blessed of My Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” (S. Matt. xxv. 34.) For thus shall 
we live the happy life, and enjoy all the good things which even pass man’s understanding: unto which 
may we all attain, through the grace and mercy, &c. 


HOMILY XxxI 
1 COR. XII. 21 


And the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee: or again the head to the feet, I have no need 
of you. 


Having checked the envy of those in lower rank, and having taken off the dejection which it was likely that 
they would feel from greater gifts having been vouchsafed to others, he humbles also the pride of these 
latter who had received the greater gifts. He had done the same indeed in his discourse also with the 
former. For the statement that it was a gift and not an achievement was intended to declare this. But now 
he doth it again even more vehemently, dwelling on the same image. For from the body in what follows, 
and from the unity thence arising, he proceeds to the actual comparison of the members, a thing on which 
they were especially seeking to be instructed. Since there was not so much power to console them in the 
circumstance of their being all one body, as in the conviction that in the very things wherewith they were 
endowed, they were not left greatly behind. And he saith, “The eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need 
of thee: or again the head to the feet, I have no need of you.” 


For though the gift be less, yet is it necessary: and as when the one is absent, many functions are 
impeded, so also without the other there is a maim in the fulness of the Church. And he said not, “will not 
say,” but “cannot say.” So that even though it wish it, though it should actually say so, it is out of the 
question nor is the thing consistent with nature. For this cause having taken the two extremes, he makes 
trial of his argument in them, first in respect of the hand and the eye, and secondly, in respect of the head 
and feet, adding force to the example. 


For what is meaner than the foot? Or what more honorable and more necessary than the head? For this, 
the head, more than any thing, is the man. Nevertheless, it is not of itself sufficient nor could it alone 
perform all things; since if this were so, our feet would be a superfluous addition. 


[2.] And neither did he stop here, but seeks also another amplification, a kind of thing which he is always 
doing, contending not only to be on equal terms but even advancing beyond. Wherefore also he adds, 
saying, 


Ver. 22. “Nay, much rather those members of the body, which seem to be more feeble are necessary: 


Ver. 23. “And those parts of the body which we think to be less honorable, upon these we bestow more 
abundant honor; and our uncomely parts have more abundant comeliness.” 


In every clause adding the term “body,” and thereby both consoling the one and checking the other. “For I 
affirm not this only, “ saith he, “that the greater have need of the less, but that they have also much need. 
Since if there be any thing weak in us, if any thing dishonorable, this is both necessary and enjoys greater 
honor.” And he well said, “which seem,” and, “which we think;” pointing out that the judgment arises not 
from the nature of the things, but from the opinion of the many. For nothing in us is dishonorable, seeing 
it is God’s work. Thus what in us is esteemed less honorable than our genital members? Nevertheless, 
they enjoy greater honor. And the very poor, even if they have the rest of the body naked, cannot endure 
to exhibit those members naked. Yet surely this is not the condition of things dishonorable; but it was 
natural for them to be despised rather than the rest. For so in a house the servant who is dishonored, so 
far from enjoying greater attention, hath not even an equal share vouchsafed him. By the same rule 
likewise, if this member were dishonorable, instead of having greater privileges it ought not even to enjoy 
the same: whereas now it hath more honor for its portion: and this too the wisdom of God hath effected. 
For to some parts by their nature He hath given not to need it: but to others, not having granted it by their 
nature, He hath compelled us to yield it. Yet are they not therefore dishonorable. Since the animals too by 
their nature have a sufficiency, and need neither clothing nor shoes nor a roof, the greater part of them: 
yet not on this account is our body less honorable than they, because it needs all these things. 


Yea rather, were one to consider accurately, these parts in question are even by nature itself both 
honorable and necessary. Which in truth Paul himself imitated, giving his judgment in their favor not from 
our care and from their enjoying greater honor, but from the very nature of the things. 


Wherefore when he calls them “weak” and “less honorable,” he uses the expression, “which seem:” but 
when he calls them “necessary,” he no longer adds “which seem,” but himself gives his judgment, saying, 


“they are necessary;” and very properly. For they are useful to procreation of children and the succession 
of our race. Wherefore also the Roman legislators punish them that mutilate these members and make 
men eunuchs, as persons who do injury to our common stock and affront nature herself. 


But woe to the dissolute who bring reproach on the handy-works of God. For as many are wont to curse 
wine on account of the drunken, and womankind on account of the unchaste; so also they account these 
members base because of those who use them not as they ought. But improperly. For the sin is not 
allotted to the thing as a portion of its nature, but the transgression is produced by the will of him that 
ventures on it. 


But some suppose that the expressions, “the feeble members,” and “less honorable,” and “necessary,” and 
“which enjoy more abundant honor,” are used by Paul of eyes and feet, and that he speaks of the eye as 
“more feeble,” and “necessary,” because though deficient in strength, they have the advantage in utility: 
but of the feet as the “less honorable:” for these also receive from us great consideration. 


[3.] Next, not to work out yet another amplification, he says, 
Ver. 24. “But our comely parts have no need:” 


That is, lest any should say, “Why what kind of speech is this, to despise the honorable and pay court to 
the less honored?” “we do not this in contempt,” saith he, “but because they have no need.’” And see how 
large a measure of praise he thus sets down in brief, and so hastens on: a thing most conveniently and 
usefully done. And neither is he content with this, but adds also the cause, saying, “But God tempered the 
body together, giving more abundant honor unto that part which lacked:” 


Ver. 25. “That there should be no schism in the body.” 


Now if He tempered it together, He did not suffer that which is more uncomely to appear. For that which 
is mingled becomes one thing, and it doth not appear what it was before: since otherwise we could not say 
that it was tempered. And see how he continually hastens by the defects, saying, “that which lacked.” He 
said not, “to that which is dishonorable,” “to that which is unseemly,” but, “to that which lacked, (“that 
which lacked;” how? by nature,) giving more abundant honor.” And wherefore? “That there should be no 
schism in the body.” Thus because, though they enjoyed an endless store of consolation, they nevertheless 
indulged grief as if they had received less than others, he signifies that they were rather honored. For his 
phrase is, “Giving more abundant honor to that which lacked.” 


Next he also adds the reason, showing that with a view to their profit he both caused it to lack and more 
abundantly honored it. And what is the reason? “That there should be no schism,” saith he, “in the body.” 
(And he said not, “in the members,” but, “in the body.”) For there would indeed be a great and unfair 
advantage, if some members were cared for both by nature and by our forethought, others not even by 
either one of these. Then would they be cut off from one another, from inability to endure the connection. 
And when these were cut off, there would be harm done also to the rest. Seest thou how he points out, 
that of necessity “greater honor” is given to “that which lacketh?” “For had not this been so, the injury 
would have become common to all,” saith he. And the reason is, that unless these received great 
consideration on our part, they would have been rudely treated, as not having the help of nature: and this 
rude treatment would have been their ruin: their ruin would have divided the body; and the body having 
been divided, the other members also would have perished, which are far greater than these. 


Seest thou that the care of these latter is connected with making provision for those? For they have not 
their being so much in their own nature, as in their being one, by virtue of the body . Wherefore if the 
body perish, they profit nothing by such health as they have severally. But if the eye remain or the nose, 
preserving its proper function, yet when the bond of union is broken there will be no use for them ever 
after; whereas, suppose this remaining, and those injured, they both support themselves through it and 
speedily return to health. 


But perhaps some one may say, “this indeed in the body hath reason, that that which lacketh hath 
received more abundant honor,’ but among men how may this be made out?” Why, among men most 
especially thou mayest see this taking place. For so they who came at the eleventh hour first received 
their hire; and the sheep that had wandered induced the shepherd to leave behind the ninety and nine and 
run after it, and when it was found, he bore and did not drive it; and the prodigal son obtained more honor 
than he who was approved; and the thief was crowned and proclaimed before the Apostles. And in the 
case of the talents also thou mayest see this happen: in that to him that received the five talents, and to 
him that received two, were vouchsafed the same rewards; yea, by the very circumstance that he received 
the two, he was the more favored with great providential care. Since had he been entrusted with the five, 
with his want of ability he would have fallen from the whole: but having received the two and fulfilled his 
own duty, he was thought worthy of the same with him that had gained the five, having so far the 
advantage, as with less labor to obtain the same crown. And yet he too was a man as well as the one that 
traded with the five. Nevertheless, his Master doth not in any wise call him to a strict account, nor compel 
him to do the same with his fellow-servant, nor doth he say, “Why canst thou not gain the five?” (though 
he might justly have said so,) but assigned him likewise his crown. 


[4.] Knowing these things therefore, ye that are greater, trample not on the less, lest, instead of them, ye 
injure yourselves. For when they are cut off, the whole body is destroyed. Since, what else is a body than 
the existence of many members? As also Paul himself saith, that “the body is not one member, but many.” 
If therefore this be the essence of a body, let us take care that the many continue many. Since, unless this 
be entirely preserved, the stroke is in the vital parts; which is the reason also why the Apostle doth not 
require this only, their not being separated, but also their being closely united. For instance, having said, 
“that there be no schism in the body,” he was not content with this, but added, “that the members should 
have the same care one for another.” Adding this other cause also of the less enjoying more honor. For not 
only lest they should be separated one from another hath God so contrived it, but also that there may be 
abundant love and concord. For if each man’s being depends on his neighbor’s safety, tell me not of the 
less and the more: in this case there is no more and less. While the body continues you may see the 
difference too, but when it perishes, no longer. And perish it will, unless the lesser parts also continue. 


If now even the greater members will perish when the less are broken off, these ought to care in like 
manner for the less, and so as for themselves, inasmuch as in the safety of these the greater likewise 
remain. So then, shouldst thou say ten thousand times, “such member is dishonored and inferior,” still if 
thou provide not for it in like manner as for thyself, if thou neglect it as inferior, the injury will pass on to 
thyself. Wherefore he said not only, that “the members should care one for another,” but he added, “that 
they should have the same care one for another,” i.e., in like manner the small should enjoy the same 
providential care with great. 


Say not then, that such is an ordinary person, but consider he is a member of that body which holds 
together the whole: and as the eye, so also doth he cause the body to be a body. For where the body is 
builded up, there none hath anything more than his neighbor: since neither does this make a body, there 
being one part greater and another less, but their being many and diverse. For even as thou, because thou 
art greater, didst help to make up the body, so also he, because he is less. So that his comparative 
deficiency, when the body is to be builded up, turns out of equal value with thee unto this noble 
contribution : yea, he avails as much as thyself. And it is evident from hence. Let there be no member 
greater or less, nor more and less honorable: but let all be eye or all head: will not the body perish? Every 
one sees it. Again, if all be inferior, the same thing will happen. So that in this respect also the less are 
proved equal. Yea, and if one must say something more, the purpose of the less being less is that the body 
may remain. So that for thy sake he is less, in order that thou mayest continue to be great. And here is the 
cause of his demanding the same care from all. And having said, “that the members may have the same 
care one for another,” he explains “the same thing” again, by saying, 


[5.] Ver. 26. “And whether one member suffereth all the members suffer with it; or one member is 
honored, all the members rejoice with it.” 


“Yea, with no other view,” saith he, “did He make the care He requires common, establishing unity in so 
great diversity, but that of all events there might be complete communion. Because, if our care for our 
neighbor be the common safety, it follows also that our glory and our sadness must be common.” Three 
things therefore he here demands: the not being divided but united in perfection: the having like care for 
another: and the considering all that happens common. And as above he saith, “He hath given more 
abundant honor to that part which lacked,” because it needeth it; signifying that the very inferiority was 
become an introduction to greater honor; so here he equalizes them in respect of the care also which 
takes place mutually among them. For “therefore did he cause them to partake of greater honor,” saith he, 
“that they might not meet with less care.” And not from hence only, but also by all that befalls them, good 
and painful, are the members bound to one another. Thus often when a thorn is fixed in the heel, the 
whole body feels it and cares for it: both the back is bent and the belly and thighs are contracted, and the 
hands coming forth as guards and servants draw out what was so fixed, and the head stoops over it, and 
the eyes observe it with much care. So that even if the foot hath inferiority from its inability to ascend, yet 
by its bringing down the head it hath an equality, and is favored with the same honor; and especially 
whenever the feet are the cause of the head’s coming down, not by favor but by their claim on it. And 
thus, if by being the more honorable it hath an advantage; yet in that, being so it owes such honor and 
care to the lesser and likewise equal sympathy: by this it indicates great equality. Since what is meaner 
than the heel? what more honorable than the head? Yet this member reaches to that, and moves them all 
together with itself. Again if anything is the matter with the eyes, all complain and all are idle: and neither 
do the feet walk nor the hands work, nor doth the stomach enjoy its accustomed food; and yet the 
affection is of the eyes. Why dost thou cause the stomach to pine? why keep thy feet still? why bind thy 
hands? Because they are tied to the feet, and in an unspeakable manner the whole body suffers. For if it 
shared not in the suffering, it would not endure to partake of the care. Wherefore having said, “that the 
members may have the same care one for another,” he added, “whether one member suffereth, all the 
members suffer with it; or one member is honored, all the members rejoice with it.” “And how do they 
rejoice with it?” say you. The head is crowned, and the whole man is honored. The mouth speaks, and the 
eyes laugh and are delighted. Yet the credit belongs not to the beauty of the eyes, but to the tongue. Again 
if the eyes appear beautiful, the whole woman is embellished: as indeed these also, when a straight nose 
and upright neck and other members are praised, rejoice and appear cheerful: and again they shed tears 
in great abundance over their griefs and misfortunes, though themselves continue uninjured. 


[6.] Let us all then, considering these things, imitate the love of these members; let us not in any wise do 
the contrary, trampling on the miseries of our neighbor and envying his good things. For this is the part of 
madmen and persons beside themselves. Just as he that digs out his own eye hath displayed a very great 
proof of senselessness; and he that devours his own hand exhibits a clear evidence of downright madness. 


Now if this be the case with regard to the members, so likewise, when it happeneth among the brethren, 
it fastens on us the reputation of folly and brings on no common mischief. For as long as he shines, thy 
comeliness also is apparent and the whole body is beautified. For not at all doth he confine the beauty to 
himself alone, but permits thee also to glory. But if thou extinguish him, thou bringest a common darkness 
upon the whole body, and the misfortune thou causest is common to all the members: as indeed if thou 
preservest him in brightness, thou preservest the bloom of the entire body. For no man saith, “the eye is 
beautiful:” but what? “such a woman is beautiful.” And if it also be praised, it comes after the common 
encomium. So likewise it happens in the Church. I mean, if there be any celebrated persons, the 
community reaps the good report of it. For the enemies are not apt to divide the praises, but connect them 
together. And if any be brilliant in speech, they do not praise him alone but likewise the whole Church. For 
they do not say only, “such a one is a wonderful man,” but what? “the Christians have a wonderful 
teacher:” and so they make the possession common. 


[7.] And now let me ask, do heathens bind together, and dost thou divide and war with thine own body, 
and withstand thine own members? Knowest thou not that this overturns all? For even a “kingdom,” saith 
he, “divided against itself shall not stand.” (S. Matt. xii. 25.) 


But nothing so divides and separates as envy and jealousy, that grievous disease, and exempt from all 
pardon, and in some respect worse than “the root of all evils.” (1 Tim. vi. 12.) For the covetous is then 
pleased when himself hath received: but the envious is then pleased, when another hath failed to receive, 
not when himself hath received. For he thinks the misfortunes of others a benefit to himself, rather than 
prosperity; going about a common enemy of mankind, and smiting the members of Christ, than which 
what can be more akin to madness? A demon is envious, but of men, not of any demon: but thou being a 
man enviest men, and withstandest what is of thine own tribe and family, which not even a demon doth. 
And what pardon shalt thou obtain, what excuse? trembling and turning pale at sight of a brother in 
prosperity, when thou oughtest to crown thyself and to rejoice and exult. 


If indeed thou wishest to emulate him, I forbid not that: emulate, but with a view to be like him who is 
approved: not in order to depress him but that thou mayest reach the same lofty point, that thou mayest 
display the same excellence. This is wholesome rivalry, imitation without contention: not to grieve at the 
good things of others but to be vexed at our own evils: the contrary to which is the result of envy. For 
neglecting its own evils, it pines away at the good fortune of other men. And thus the poor is not so vexed 
by his own poverty as by the plenty of his neighbor; than which what can be more grievous? Yea, in this 
respect the envious, as I before said, is worse than the covetous; the one rejoicing at some acquisition of 
his own, while the other finds his delight in some one else failing to receive. 


Wherefore I beseech you, leaving this evil way, to change to a proper emulation, (for it is a violent thing, 
this kind of zeal, and hotter than any fire,) and to win thereby mighty blessings. Thus also Paul used to 
guide those of Jewish origin unto the faith, saying, “If by any means I may provoke to emulation them 
which are my flesh, and may save some of them.” (Rom. xi. 14.) For he whose emulation is like what Paul 
wished for doth not pine when he sees the other in reputation, but when he sees himself left behind: the 
envious not so, but at the sight of another’s prosperity. And he is a kind of drone, injuring other men’s 
labors; and himself never anxious to rise, but weeping when he sees another rising, and doing every thing 
to throw him down. To what then might one compare this passion? It seems to me to be like as ifa 
sluggish ass and heavy with abundance of flesh, being yoked with a winged courser, should neither 
himself be willing to rise, and should attempt to drag the other down by the weight of his carcase. For so 
this man takes no thought nor anxiety to be himself rid of this deep slumber, but doth every thing to 
supplant and throw down him that is flying towards heaven, becoming an exact emulator of the devil: 
since he too, seeing man in paradise, sought not to change his own condition, but to cast him out of 
paradise. And again, seeing him seated in heaven and the rest hastening thither, he holds to the same 
plan, supplanting them who are hastening thither and hereby heaping up the furnace more abundantly for 
himself. For in every instance this happens: both he that is envied, if he be vigilant, becoming more 
eminent; and he that is envious, accumulating to himself more evils. Thus also Joseph became eminent, 
thus Aaron the priest: the conspiracy of the envious caused God once and again to give His suffrage for 
him, and was the occasion of the rod’s budding. Thus Jacob attained his abundant wealth and all those 
other blessings. Thus the envious pierce themselves through with ten thousand evils. Knowing as we do 
all these things, let us flee such emulation. For wherefore, tell me, enviest thou? Because thy brother hath 
received spiritual grace? And from whom did he receive it? answer me. Was it not from God? Clearly then 
He is the object of the enmity to Which thou art committing thyself, He the bestower of the gift. Seest 
thou which way the evil is tending, and with what sort of a point it is crowning the heap of thy sins; and 
how deep the pit of vengeance which it is digging for thee? 


Let us flee it, then, beloved, and neither envy others, nor fail to pray for our enviers and do all we can to 
extinguish their passion: neither let us feel as the unthinking do who being minded to exact punishment of 


them, do all in their power to light up their flame. But let not us do so; rather let us weep for them and 
lament. For they are the injured persons, having continual worm gnawing through their heart, and 
collecting a fountain of poison more bitter than any gall. Come now, let us beseech the merciful God, both 
to change their state of feeling and that we may never fall into that disease: since heaven is indeed 
inaccessible to him that hath this wasting sore, and before heaven too, even this present life is not worth 
living in. For not so thoroughly are timber and wool wont to be eaten through by moth and worm abiding 
therein, as doth the fever of envy devour the very bones of the envious and destroy all self-command in 
their soul. 


In order then that we may deliver both ourselves and others from these innumerable woes, let us expel 
from within us this evil fever, this that is more grievous than any gangrene: that having regained spiritual 
strength, we may both finish the present course and obtain the future crowns; unto which may we all 
attain, by the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father, with the Holy Ghost, be 
glory, power, honor, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXII 


1 COR. XII. 27 
Now ye are the body of Christ and severally members thereof. 


For lest any should say, “What is the example of the body to us? since the body is a slave to nature but our 
good deeds are of choice;” he applies it to our own concerns; and to signify that we ought to have the 
same concord of design as they have from nature, he saith, “Now ye are the body of Christ.” But if our 
body ought not to be divided, much less the body of Christ, and so much less as grace is more powerful 
than nature. 


But what is the expression, “severally?” “So far at least as appertaineth to you; and so far as naturally a 
part should be built up from you.” For because he had said, “the body,” whereas the whole body was not 
the Corinthian Church, but the Church in every part of the world, therefore he said, “severally:” i.e., the 
Church amongst you is a part of the Church existing every where and of the body which is made up of all 
the Churches: so that not only with yourselves alone, but also with the whole Church throughout the 
world, ye ought to be at peace, if at least ye be members of the whole body. 


[2.] Ver. 28. “And God hath set some in the Church: first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, 
then miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, governments, divers kinds of tongues.” 


Thus what I spake of before, this also he now doth. Because they thought highly of themselves in respect 
of the tongues he sets it last every where. For the terms, “first” and “secondly,” are not used by him here 
at random, but in order by enumeration to point out the more honorable and the inferior. Wherefore also 
he set the apostles first who had all the gifts in themselves. And he said not, “God hath set certain in the 
Church, apostles” simply, “or prophets,” but he employs “first, second,” and “third,” signifying that same 
thing which I told you of. 


“Secondly, prophets.” For they used to prophesy, as the daughters of Philip, as Agabus, as these very 
persons among the Corinthians, of whom he saith, “Let the prophets speak, two or three.” (c. xiv. 29.) And 
writing also to Timothy, he said, “Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy.” 
(1 Tim. iv. 14.) And they were much more many that prophesied. And if Christ saith, “The Law and the 
Prophets prophesied until John,” (S. Matt. xi. 13.) He saith it of those prophets who before proclaimed His 
coming. 


“Thirdly, teachers.” For he that prophesieth speaks all things from the Spirit; but he that teacheth 
sometimes discourses also out of his own mind. Wherefore also he said, “Let the elders that rule well be 
counted worthy of double honor, especially they who labor in the word and in teaching:” (1 Tim. v. 17.) 
whereas he that speaks all things by the Spirit doth not labor. This accordingly is the reason why he set 
him after the prophet, because the one is wholly a gift but the other is also man’s labor. For he speaks 
many things of his own mind, agreeing however with the sacred Scriptures. 


[3.] “Then miracles, then gifts of healings.” Seest thou how he again divides the healings from the power, 
which also he did before. For the power is more than the healing: since he that hath power both punishes 
and heals, but he that hath the gift of healings doeth cures only. And observe how excellent the order he 
made use of, when he set the prophecy before the miracles and the healings. For above when he said, “To 
one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom, and to another the word of knowledge,” he spake, not 
setting them in order, but indifferently. Here, on the other hand, he sets a first and a second rank. 
Wherefore then doth he set prophecy first? Because even in the old covenant the matter has this order. 
For example, when Isaiah was discoursing with the Jews, and exhibiting a demonstration of the power of 
God, and bringing forward the evidence of the worthlessness of the demons, he stated this also as the 
greater evidence of his divinity, his foretelling things to come. (Is. xli. 22, 23.) And Christ Himself after 
working so many signs saith that this was no small sign of His divinity: and continually adds, “But these 
things have I told you, that when it is come to pass, ye may believe that Iam He.” (S. John xiii. 19; xiv. 29; 


xvi. 4.) 


“Well then; the gifts of healing are justly inferior to prophecy. But why likewise to teaching?” Because it is 
not the same thing to declare the word of preaching and sow piety in the hearts of the hearers, as it is to 
work miracles: since these are done merely for the sake of that. When therefore any one teaches both by 
word and life, he is greater than all. For those he calls emphatically teachers, who both teach by deeds 
and instruct in word. For instance: this made the Apostles themselves to become Apostles. And those gifts 
certain others also, of no great worth, received in the beginning, as they who said, “Lord, did we not 
prophesy by Thy Name, and do mighty works?” and after this were told, “I never knew you; depart from 
Me, ye that work iniquity.” (S. Matt. vii. 22.) But this twofold mode of teaching, I mean that by deeds and 
by words, no bad man would ever undertake. As to his setting the prophets first marvel not at it. For he is 
not speaking of prophets simply, but of those who by prophecy do also teach and say every thing to the 
common benefit: which in proceeding he makes more clear to us. 


“Helps, governments.” What is, “helps?” To support the weak. Is this then a gift, tell me? In the first place, 
this too is of the Gift of God, aptness for a patron’s office ; the dispensing spiritual things; besides which 
he calls many even of our own good deeds, “gifts;” not meaning us to lose heart, but showing that in every 
case we need God’s help, and preparing them to be thankful, and thereby making them more forward and 
stirring up their minds. 


“Divers kind of tongues.” Seest thou where he hath set this gift, and how he every where assigns it the 
last rank? 


[4.] Further, since again by this catalogue he had pointed out a great difference, and stirred up the afore- 
mentioned distemper of those that had lesser gifts, he darts upon them in what follows with great 
vehemence, because he had already given them those many proofs of their not being left much inferior. 
What I mean is; because it was likely that on hearing these things they would say, “And why were we not 
all made Apostles?”—whereas above he had made use of a more soothing tone of discourse, proving at 
length the necessity of this result, even from the image of the body; for “the body,” saith he, “is not one 
member;” and again, “but if all were one member, where were the body?” and from the fact that they 
were given for use; for to each one is given “the manifestation of the Spirit,” saith he, “to profit withal:” 
and from all being watered from the same Spirit: and from what is bestowed being a free gift and not a 
debt; “for there are,” saith he, “diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit:” and from the manifestation of the 
Spirit being made alike through all; for “to each one,” saith he, “is given the manifestation through the 
Spirit:” and from the fact that these things were shaped according to the pleasure of the Spirit and of 
God; “for all these,” saith he, “worketh the one and the same Spirit, dividing to each one severally even as 
he will:” and, “God hath set the members each one of them in the body, even as it pleased Him:” and from 
the inferior members also being necessary; “for those which seem,” saith he, “to be more feeble are 
necessary:” from their being alike necessary, in that they “from the greater too needing the less: “for the 
head,” saith he, “cannot say to the feet, I have no need of you:” from these latter enjoying even more 
honor; for “to that which lacketh,” saith he, “He hath given more abundant honor:” from the care of them 
being common and equal; for “for all the members have the same care one for another:” and from there 
being one honor and one grief of them all; for “whether,” saith he, “one member suffereth, all the 
members suffer with it; or one member is honored, all the members rejoice with it:”—whereas, I say, he 
had above exhorted them by these topics, here and henceforth he uses language so as to bear them down 
and rebuke them. For, as I said, it behoves us neither always to exhort people nor always to silence them. 
Therefore also Paul himself, because he at length exhorted them, doth henceforth vehemently attack 
them, saying, 


Ver. 29. “Are all apostles? are all prophets? have all gifts of healing?” 


And he doth not stop at the first and the second gift, but proceeds to the last, either meaning this that all 
cannot be all things, (even as he there saith, “if all were one member, where were the body?”) or 
establishing some other point also along with these, which may tell in the way of consolation again. What 
then is this? His signifying that even the lesser gifts are contended for equally with the greater, from the 
circumstance that not even these were given absolutely to all? For “why,” saith he, “dost thou grieve that 
thou hast not gifts of healing? consider that what thou hast, even though it be less, is oftentimes not 
possessed by him that hath the greater.” Wherefore he saith, 


Ver. 30. “Do all speak with tongues? do all interpret?” 


For even as the great gifts God hath not vouchsafed all to all men, but to some this, and to others that, so 
also did He in respect of the less, not proposing these either to all. And this He did, procuring thereby 
abundant harmony and love, that each one standing in need of the other might be brought close to his 
brother. This economy He established also in the arts, this also in the elements, this also in the plants, and 
in our members, and absolutely in all things. 


[5.] Then he subjoins further the most powerful consolation, and sufficient to recover them and quiet their 
vexed souls. And what is this? 


Ver. 31. “Desire earnestly,” saith he, “the better gifts. And a still more excellent way show I unto you.” 


Now by saying this, he gently hinted that they were the cause of their own receiving the lesser gifts, and 
had it in their power, if they would, to receive the greater. For when he saith, “desire earnestly,” he 
demands from them all diligence and desire for spiritual things. And he said not, the greater gifts, but 
“the better,” i.e., the more useful, those which would profit. And what he means is this: “continue to desire 
gifts; and I point out to you a fountain of gifts.” For neither did he say, “a gift,” but “a way,” that he might 
the more extol that which he intends to mention. As if he said, It is not one, or two, or three gifts that I 
point out to you, but one way which leadeth to all these : and not merely a way, but both “a more excellent 
way” and one that is open in common to all. For not as the gifts are vouchsafed, to some these, to others 
those, but not all to all; so also in this case: but it is an universal gift. Wherefore also he invites all to it. 
“Desire earnestly,” saith he, “the better gifts and yet show I unto you a more excellent way;” meaning love 
towards our neighbor. 


Then intending to proceed to the discourse concerning it and the encomium of this virtue, he first 
lowereth these by comparison with it, intimating that they are nothing without it; very considerately. For if 
he had at once discoursed of love, and having said, “I show unto you a way,” had added, “but this is love,” 
and had not conducted his discourse by way of comparison; some might possibly have scoffed at what was 
said, not understanding clearly the force of the thing spoken of but still gaping after these. Wherefore he 
doth not at once unfold it, but first excites the hearer by the promise, and saith, “I show unto you a more 
excellent way,” and so having led him to desire it, he doth not even thus straightway proceed to it, but 
augmenting still further and extending their desire, he discourses first of these very things, and shows 
that without it they are nothing; reducing them to the greatest necessity of loving one another; seeing also 
that from neglect of it sprang that which caused all their evils. So that in this respect also it might justly 
appear great, if the gifts not only brought them not together, but divided them even when united: but this, 
when many were so divided, would reunite them by virtue of its own and make them one body. This 
however he doth not say at once, but what they chiefly longed for, that he sets down; as that the thing was 
a gift and a most excellent way to all the gifts. So that, even if thou wilt not love thy brother on the score 
of friendship, yet for the sake of obtaining a better sign and an abundant gift, cherish love. 


[6.] And see whence he first begins; from that which was marvellous in their eyes and great, the gift of 
tongues. And in bringing forward that gift, he mentions it not just in the degree they had it in, but far 
more. For he did not say, “if I speak with tongues,” but, 


Chap. xiii. ver. 1. “If I speak with the tongues of men,—” 


What is, “of men?” Of all nations in every part of the world. And neither was he content with this 
amplification, but he likewise uses another much greater, adding the words, “and of angels,—and have not 
love, Iam become sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal.” 


Dost thou see to what point he first exalted the gift, and to what afterwards he lowered and cast it down? 
For neither did he simply say, “I am nothing,” but, “I am become sounding brass,” a thing senseless and 
inanimate. But how “sounding brass?” Emitting a sound indeed, but at random and in vain, and for no 
good end. Since besides my profiting nothing, I am counted by most men as one giving impertinent 
trouble, an annoying and wearisome kind of person. Seest thou how one void of love is like to things 
inanimate and senseless? 


Now he here speaks of the “tongues of angels,” not investing angels with a body, but what he means is 
this: “should I even so speak as angels are wont to discourse unto each other, without this I am nothing, 
nay rather a burden and an annoyance.” Thus (to mention one other example) where he saith, “To Him 
every knee shall bow, of things in heaven and things on earth, and things under the earth,” (Philip. ii. 10.) 
he doth not say these things as if he attributed to angels knees and bones, far from it, but it is their 
intense adoration which he intends to shadow out by the fashion amongst us: so also here he calls it “a 
tongue” not meaning an instrument of flesh, but intending to indicate their converse with each other by 
the manner which is known amongst us. 


[7.] Then, in order that his discourse may be acceptable, he stops not at the gift of tongues, but proceeds 
also to the remaining gifts; and having depreciated all in the absence of love, he then depicts her image. 
And because he preferred to conduct his argument by amplification, he begins from the less and ascends 
to the greater. For whereas, when he indicated their order, he placed the gift of tongues last, this he now 
numbers first; by degrees, as I said, ascending to the greater gifts. Thus having spoken of tongues, he 
proceeds immediately to prophecy; and saith; 


Ver. 2. “And if I have the gift of prophecy.” 


And this gift again with an excellency. For as in that case he mentioned not tongues, but the tongues of all 
mankind, and as he proceeded, those of angels, and then signified that the gift was nothing without love: 
so also here he mentions not prophecy alone but the very highest prophecy: in having said, “If I have 
prophecy,” he added, “and know all mysteries and all knowledge;” expressing this gift also with intensity. 


Then after this also he proceeds to the other gifts. And again, that he might not seem to weary them, 
naming each one of the gifts, he sets down the mother and fountain of all, and this again with an 
excellency, thus saying, “And if I have all faith.” Neither was he content with this, but even that which 
Christ spake of as greatest, this also he added, saying, “so as to remove mountains and have not love, Iam 
nothing.” And consider how again here also he lowers the dignity of the tongues. For whereas in regard of 
prophecy he signifies the great advantage arising from it, “the understanding mysteries, and having all 
knowledge;” and in regard of faith, no trifling work, even “the removing mountains;” in respect of 
tongues, on the other hand, having named the gift itself only, he quits it. 


But do thou, I pray, consider this also, how in brief he comprehended all gifts when he named prophecy 
and faith: for miracles are either in words or deeds. And how doth Christ say, that the least degree of faith 
is the being able to remove a mountain? For as though he were speaking something very small, did He 
express Himself when He said, “If ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye shall say to this mountain, 
Remove, and it shall remove;” (S. Matt. xvii. 20.) whereas Paul saith that this is “all faith.” What then must 
one say? Since this was a great thing, the removing a mountain, therefore also he mentioned it, not as 
though “all faith” were only able to do this, but since this seemed to be great to the grosser sort because 
of the bulk of the outward mass, from this also he extols his subject. And what he saith is this: 


“Tf I have all faith, and can remove mountains, but have not love, I am nothing.” 


[8.] Ver. 3. “And if I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and if I give my body to be burned, but have not 
love, it profiteth me nothing.” 


Wonderful amplification! For even these things too he states with another addition: in that he said not, “if 
I give to the poor the half of my goods,” or “two or three parts,” but, “though I give all my goods.” And he 
said not, “give,” but, “distribute in morsels ,” so that to the expense may be added the administering also 
with all care. 


But not even yet have I pointed out the whole of the excellency, until I bring forward the testimonies of 
Christ which were spoken concerning almsgiving and death. What then are His testimonies? To the rich 
man He saith, “If thou wouldest be perfect, sell what thou hast and give to the poor, and come, follow me.” 
(S. Matt. xix. 21.) And discoursing likewise of love to one’s neighbor, He saith, “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man may lay down his life for his friends.” (S. John xiv. 13.) Whence it is evident, that 
even before God this is greatest of all. But, “I declare,” said Paul, “that even if we should lay down life for 
God’s sake, and not merely lay it down, but so as even to be burned, (for this is the meaning of, “if I give 
my body to be burned,”) we shall have no great advantage if we love not our neighbor.” Well then, the 
saying that the gifts are of no great profit without charity is no marvel: since our gifts are a secondary 
consideration to our way of life. At any rate, many have displayed gifts, and yet on becoming vicious have 
been punished: as those who “prophesied in His name, and cast out many demons, and wrought many 
mighty works;” as Judas the traitor: while others, exhibiting as believers a pure life, have needed nothing 
else in order to their salvation. Wherefore, that the gifts should, as I said, require this, is no marvel: but 
that an exact life even should avail nothing without it, this is what brings the intensity of expression 
strongly out and causes great perplexity: especially too when Christ appears to adjudge His great rewards 
to both these, I mean to the giving up our possessions, and to the perils of martyrdom. For both to the rich 
man He saith, as I before observed, “If thou wilt be perfect, sell thy goods, and give to the poor, and come, 
follow me:” and discoursing with the disciples, of martyrdom He saith, “Whosoever shall lose his life for 
My sake, shall find it;” and, “Whosoever shall confess Me before men, him will I also confess before My 
Father which is in heaven.” For great indeed is the labor of this achievement, and well nigh surpassing 
nature itself, and this is well known to such as have had these crowns vouchsafed to them. For no 
language can set it before us: so noble a soul doth the deed belong to and so exceedingly wonderful is it. 


[9.] But nevertheless, this so wonderful thing Paul said was of no great profit without love, even though it 
have the giving up of one’s goods joined with it. Wherefore then hath he thus spoken? This will I now 
endeavor to explain, first having enquired of this, How is it possible that one who gives all his goods to 
feed the poor can be wanting in love? I grant, indeed, he that is ready to be burned and hath the gifts, 
may perhaps possibly not have love: but he who not only gives his goods, but even distributes them in 
morsels; how hath not he love? What then are we to say? Either that he supposed an unreal case as real; 
which kind of thing he is ever wont to do, when he intends to set before us something in excess; as when 
writing to the Galatians he saith, “If we or an angel from heaven preach any other gospel unto you than 
that ye receive let him be accursed.” (Gal. i. 8.) And yet neither was himself nor an angel about to do so; 
but to signify that he meant to carry the matter as far as possible, he set down even that which could 
never by any means happen. And again, when he writes to the Romans, and saith, “Neither angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, shall be able to separate us from the love of God;” for neither was this about to 
be done by any angels: but here too he supposes a thing which was not; as indeed also in what comes 
next, saying, “nor any other creature,” whereas there is no other creature, for he had comprehended the 
whole creation, having spoken of all things both above and below. Nevertheless here also he mentions that 
which was not, by way of hypothesis, so as to show his exceeding desire. Now the same thing he doth here 
also, saying, “If a man give all, and have not love, it profits him nothing.” 


Either then we may say this, or that his meaning is for those who give to be also joined closely to those 


who retire, and not merely to give without sympathy, but in pity and condescension, bowing down and 
grieving with the needy. For therefore also hath almsgiving been enacted by God: since God might have 
nourished the poor as well without this, but that he might bind us together unto charity and that we might 
be thoroughly fervent toward each other, he commanded them to be nourished by us. Therefore one saith 
in another place also; “a good word is better than a gift;” (Ecclus. xviii. 16, 17.) and, “behold, a word is 
beyond a good gift.” (Ecclus. xviii. 16, 17.) And He Himself saith, “I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” (S. 
Matt. ix. 30; Hos. vi. 6.) For since it is usual, both for men to love those who are benefited by them, and 
for those who receive benefits to be more kindly affected towards their benefactors; he made this law, 
constituting it a bond of friendship. 


[10.] But the point proposed for enquiry above is, How, after Christ had said that both these belong to 
perfection, Paul affirms, that these without charity are imperfect? Not contradicting Him, God forbid: but 
harmonizing with Him, and that exactly. For so in the case of the rich man, He said, not merely, “sell thy 
goods, and give to the poor,” but He added, “and come, follow Me.” Now not even the following Him 
proves any man a disciple of Christ so completely as the loving one another. For, “by this shall all men 
know,” saith He, “that ye are My disciples, if ye have love one to another.” (S. John xiii. 35.) And also when 
He saith, “Whosoever loseth his life for My sake, shall find it;” (S. Matt. x. 39, 35.) and, “whosoever shall 
confess Me before men, him will I also confess before My Father which is in heaven;” He means not this, 
that it is not necessary to have love, but He declares the reward which is laid up for these labors. Since 
that along with martyrdom He requires also this, is what He elsewhere strongly intimates, thus saying, 
“Ye shall indeed drink of My cup, and be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with;” (S. Matt. xx. 
23.) i.e., ye shall be martyrs, ye shall be slain for My sake; “but to sit on My right hand, and on My left, 
(not as though any sit on the right hand and the left, but meaning the highest precedency and honor) “is 
not Mine to give,” saith He, “but to those for whom it is prepared.” Then signifying for whom it is 
prepared, He calls them and saith, “whosoever among you will be chief, let him be servant to you all;” (S. 
Matt. xx. 26.) setting forth humility and love. And the love which He requires is intense; wherefore He 
stopped not even at this, but added, “even as the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give His life a ransom for many;” pointing out that we ought so to love as even to be slain 
for our beloved. For this above all is to love Him. Wherefore also He saith to Peter, “If thou lovest Me, feed 
My sheep.” (S. John xxi. 16.) 


[11.] And that ye may learn how great a work of virtue it is, let us sketch it out in word, since in deeds we 
see it no where appearing; and let us consider, if it were every where in abundance, how great benefits 
would ensue: how there were no need then of laws, or tribunals or punishments, or avenging, or any other 
such things since if all loved and were beloved, no man would injure another. Yea, murders, and strifes, 
and wars, and divisions, and rapines, and frauds, and all evils would be removed, and vice be unknown 
even in name. Miracles, however, would not have effected this; they rather puff up such as are not on 
their guard, unto vain-glory and folly. 


Again: what is indeed the marvellous part of love; all the other good things have their evils yoked with 
them: as he that gives up his possessions is oftentimes puffed up on this account: the eloquent is affected 
with a wild passion for glory; the humble-minded, on this very ground, not seldom thinks highly of himself 
in his conscience. But love is free from every such mischief. For none could ever be lifted up against the 
person whom he loves. And do not, I pray, suppose one person only loving but all alike; and then wilt thou 
see its virtue. Or rather, if thou wilt, first suppose one single person beloved, and one loving; loving, 
however, as it is meet to love. Why, he will so live on earth as if it were heaven, every where enjoying a 
calm and weaving for himself innumerable crowns. For both from envy, and wrath, and jealousy, and 
pride, and vain-glory, and evil concupiscence, and every profane love, and every distemper, such a man 
will keep his own soul pure. Yea, even as no one would do himself an injury so neither would this man his 
neighbors. And being such, he shall stand with Gabriel himself, even while he walks on earth. 


Such then is he that hath love. But he that works miracles and hath perfect knowledge, without this, 
though he raises ten thousand from the dead, will not be much profited, broken off as he is from all and 
not enduring to mix himself up with any of his fellow-servants. For no other cause than this did Christ say 
that the sign of perfect love towards Him is the loving one’s neighbors. For, “if thou lovest Me,” saith He, 
“O Peter, more than these, feed My sheep.” (S. John xxi. 15.) Dost thou see how hence also He again 
covertly intimates, in what case this is greater than martyrdom? For if any one had a beloved child in 
whose behalf he would even give up his life, and some one were to love the father, but pay no regard 
whatever to the son, he would greatly incense the father; nor would he feel the love for himself, because 
of the overlooking his son. Now if this ensue in the case of father and son, much more in the case of God 
and men: since surely God is more loving than any parents. 


Wherefore, having said, “The first and great commandment is, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” he 
added, “and the second—(He leaves it not in silence, but sets it down also)—is like unto it, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” And see how with nearly the same excellency He demands also this. For as 
concerning God, He saith, “with all thy heart:” so concerning thy neighbor, “as thyself,” which is 
tantamount to, “with all thy heart.” 


Yea, and if this were duly observed, there would be neither slave nor free, neither ruler nor ruled, neither 


rich nor poor, neither small nor great; nor would any devil then ever have been known: I say not, Satan 
only, but whatever other such spirit there be, nay, rather were there a hundred or ten thousand such, they 
would have no power, while love existed. For sooner would grass endure the application of fire than the 
devil the flame of love. She is stronger than any wall, she is firmer than any adamant; or if thou canst 
name any material stronger than this the firmness of love transcends them all. Her, neither wealth nor 
poverty overcometh: nay, rather there would be no poverty, no unbounded wealth, if there were love, but 
the good parts only from each estate. For from the one we should reap its abundance, and from the other 
its freedom from care: and should neither have to undergo the anxieties of riches, nor the dread of 
poverty. 


[12.] And why do I mention the advantages arising from it? Yea, rather consider how great a blessing it is 
of itself to exercise love; what cheerfulness it produces, in how great grace it establishes the soul; a thing 
which above all is a choice quality of it. For the other parts of virtue have each their troubles yoked with 
them; as fasting, temperance, watching, have envy, concupiscence, and contempt. But love along with the 
gain hath great pleasure, too, and no trouble, and like an industrious bee, gathering the sweets from 
every flower, deposits them in the soul of him who loveth. Though any one be a slave, it renders slavery 
sweeter that liberty. For he who loveth rejoices not so much in commanding, as in being commanded, 
although to command is sweet: but love changes the nature of things and presents herself with all 
blessings in her hands, gentler than any mother, wealthier than any queen, and makes difficulties light 
and easy, causing our virtues to be facile, but vice very bitter to us. As thus: to expend seems grievous, yet 
love makes it pleasant: to receive other men’s goods, pleasant, but love suffers it not to appear pleasant, 
but frames our minds to avoid it as an evil. Again, to speak evil seems to be pleasant to all; but love, while 
she makes this out to be bitter, causeth speaking well to be pleasant; for nothing is so sweet to us as to be 
praising one whom we love. Again, anger hath a kind of pleasure; but in this case no longer, rather all its 
sinews are taken away. Though he that is beloved should grieve him who loves him, anger no where shows 
itself; but tears and exhortations, and supplications; so far is love from being exasperated: and should she 
behold one in error, she mourns and is in pain; yet even this pain itself brings pleasure. For the very tears 
and the grief of love, are sweeter than any mirth and joy. For instance: they that laugh are not so 
refreshed as they that weep for their friends. And if thou doubt it, stop their tears; and they repine at it 
not otherwise than as persons intolerably ill-used. “But there is,” said one, “an unbecoming pleasure in 
love. “ Avaunt, and hold thy peace, whoever thou art. For nothing is so pure from such pleasure as 
genuine love. 


For tell me not of this ordinary sort, the vulgar and low-minded, and a disease rather than love, but of this 
which Paul seeks after, which considers the profit of them that are loved; and thou shalt see that no 
fathers are so affectionate as persons of this stamp. And even as they who love money cannot endure to 
spend money, but would with more pleasure be in straits than see their wealth diminishing: so too, he that 
is kindly affected towards any one, would choose to suffer ten thousand evils than see his beloved one 
injured. 


[13.] “How then,” saith one, “did the Egyptian woman who loved Joseph wish to injure him?” Because she 
loved with this diabolical love. Joseph however not with this, but with that which Paul requires. Consider 
then how great a love his words were tokens of, and the action which she was speaking of. “Insult me and 
make me an adulteress, and wrong my husband, and overthrow all my house, and cast thyself out from thy 
confidence towards God:” which were expressions of one who so far from loving him did not even love 
herself. But because he truly loved, he sought to avert her from all these. And to convince you that it was 
in anxiety for her, learn the nature of it from his advice. For he not only thrust her away, but also 
introduced an exhortation capable of quenching every flame: namely “if on my account, my master,” saith 
he, “knoweth not any thing which is in his house.” He at once reminds her of her husband that he might 
put her to shame. And he said not, “thy husband,” but “my master,” which was more apt to restrain her 
and induce her to consider who she was, and of whom she was enamored,—a mistress, of a slave. “For if 
he be lord, then art thou mistress. Be ashamed then of familiarity with a servant, and consider whose wife 
thou art, and with whom thou wouldst be connected, and towards whom thou art becoming thankless and 
inconsiderate, and that I repay him greater good-will.” And see how he extols his benefits. For since that 
barbarous and abandoned woman could entertain no lofty sentiment, he shames her from human 
considerations, saying, “He knoweth nothing through me,” i.e., “he is a great benefactor to me, and I 
cannot strike my patron in a vital part. He hath made me a second lord of his house, and no one hath been 
kept back from me, but thee.” Here he endeavors to raise her mind, that so at any rate he might persuade 
her to be ashamed, and might signify the greatness of her honor. Nor did he stop even here, but likewise 
added a name sufficient to restrain her, saying, “Because thou art his wife; and how shall I do this 
wickedness? But what sayest thou? That thy husband is not present, nor knoweth that he is wronged? But 
God will behold it.” She however profited nothing by his advice, but still sought to attract him. For 
desiring to satiate her own frenzy, not through love of Joseph, she did these things; and this is evident 
from what she did afterwards. As that she institutes a trial, and brings in accusation, and bears false 
witness, and exposes to a wild beast him that had done no wrong, and casts him into a prison; or rather 
for her part, she even slew him, in such a manner did she arm the judge against him. What then? Was 
then Joseph too such as she was? Nay, altogether the contrary, for he neither contradicted nor accused the 
woman. “Yes,” it may be said: “for he would have been disbelieved.” And yet he was greatly beloved; and 
this is evident not only from the beginning but also from the end. For had not his barbarian master loved 


him greatly, he would even have slain him in his silence, making no defence: being as he was an Egyptian 
and a ruler, and wronged in his marriage-bed as he supposed, and by a servant, and a servant to whom he 
had been so great a benefactor. But all these things gave way to his regard for him, and the grace which 
God poured down upon him. And together with this grace and love, he had also other no small proofs, had 
he been minded to justify himself; the garments themselves. For if it were she to whom violence was done, 
her own vest should have been torn, her face lacerated, instead of her retaining his garments. But “he 
heard,” saith she, “that I lifted up my voice, and left his garments, and went out.” And wherefore then 
didst thou take them from him? since unto one suffering violence, the one thing desirable is to be rid of 
the intruder. 


But not from hence alone, but also from the subsequent events, shall I be able to point out his good-will 
and his love. Yea even when he fell into a necessity of mentioning the cause of his imprisonment, and his 
remaining there, he did not even then declare the whole course of the story. But what saith he? “I too have 
done nothing: but indeed I was stolen out of the land of the Hebrews;” and he no where mentioned the 
adulteress nor doth he plume himself on the matter, which would have been any one’s feeling, if not for 
vain-glory, yet so as not to appear to have been cast into that cell for an evil cause. For if men in the act of 
doing wrong by no means abstain even so from blaming the same things, although to do so brings 
reproach; of what admiration is not he worthy, because, pure as he was he did not mention the woman’s 
passion nor make a show of her sin; nor when he ascended the throne and became ruler of all Egypt, 
remember the wrong done by the woman nor exact any punishment? 


Seest thou how he cared for her? but her’s was not love, but madness. For it was not Joseph that she 
loved, but she sought to fulfil her own lust. And the very words too, if one would examine them accurately, 
were accompanied with wrath and great blood-thirstiness. For what saith she? “Thou hast brought in a 
Hebrew servant to mock us:” upbraiding her husband for the kindness; and she exhibited the garments, 
having become herself more savage than any wild beast: but not so he. And why speak I of his good-will to 
her, when he was such, we know, towards his brethren who would slay him; and never said one harsh 
thing of them, either within doors or without? 


[14.] Therefore Paul saith, that the love which we are speaking of is the mother of all good things, and 
prefers it to miracles and all other gifts. For as where there are vests and sandals of gold, we require also 
some other garments whereby to distinguish the king: but if we see the purple and the diadem, we require 
not to see any other sign of his royalty: just so here likewise, when the diadem of love is upon our head, it 
is enough to point out the genuine disciple of Christ, not to ourselves only, but also to the unbelievers. For, 
“by this,” saith He, “shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have love one to another.” (S. John 
xiii. 35.) So that this sign is greater surely than all signs, in that the disciple is recognised by it. For 
though any should work ten thousand signs, but be at strife one with another, they will be a scorn to the 
unbelievers. Just as if they do no sign, but love one another exactly, they will continue both reverenced 
and inviolable by all men. Since Paul himself we admire on this account, not for the dead whom he raised, 
nor for the lepers whom he cleansed, but because he said, “who is weak, and I am not weak? who is made 
to stumble, and I burn not?” (2 Cor. xi. 29.) For shouldest thou have ten thousand miracles to compare 
with this, thou wilt have nothing equal to it to say. Since Paul also himself said, that a great reward was 
laid up for him, not because he wrought miracles, but because “to the weak he became as weak. For what 
is my reward?” saith he. “That, when I preach the Gospel, I may make the Gospel without charge.” (1 Cor. 
ix. 18.) And when he puts himself before the Apostles, he saith not, “I have wrought miracles more 
abundant than they,” but, “I have labored more abundantly than they.” (1 Cor. xv. 10.) And even by famine 
was he willing to perish for the salvation of the disciples. “For it were better for me to die,” saith he, “than 
that any man should make my glorying void:” (1 Cor. ix. 15.) not because he was glorying, but that he 
might not seem to reproach them. For he no where is wont to glory in his own achievements, when the 
season doth not call to it; but even if he be compelled so to do he calleth himself “a fool.” But if he ever 
glory it is “in infirmities,” in wrongs, in greatly sympathizing with those who are injured: even as here also 
he saith, “who is weak, and I am not weak?” These words are greater even than perils. Wherefore also he 
sets them last, amplifying his discourse. 


Of what then must we be worthy compared with him, who neither contemn wealth for our own sake, nor 
give up the superfluities of our goods? But not so Paul; rather both soul and body did he use to give up, 
that they who stoned and beat him with rods, might obtain the kingdom. “For thus,” saith he, “hath Christ 
taught me to love;” who left behind Him the new commandment concerning love, which also Himself 
fulfilled in deed. For being Lord of all, and of that Blessed Nature; from men, whom He created out of 
nothing and on whom He had bestowed innumerable benefits, from these, insulting and spitting on Him, 
He turned not away, but even became man for their sakes, and conversed with harlots and publicans, and 
healed the demoniacs, and promised heaven. And after all these things they apprehended and beat him 
with rods, bound, scourged, mocked, and at last crucified Him. And not even so did He turn away, but 
even when He was on high upon the cross, He saith, “Father, forgive them their sin.” But the thief who 
before this reviled Him, He translated into very paradise; and made the persecutor Paul, an Apostle; and 
gave up His own disciples, who were His intimates and wholly devoted to Him, unto death for the Jews’ 
sake who crucified Him. 


Recollecting therefore in our minds all these things, both those of God and of men, let us emulate these 


high deeds, and possess ourselves of the love which is above all gifts, that we may obtain both the present 
and the future blessings: the which may we all obtain, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus 


Christ, with Whom to the Father, with the Holy Ghost, be glory, power, honor, now and ever, and world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXII 


1 COR. XIII. 4 
Love suffereth long, and is kind; love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up. 


Thus, whereas he had showed, that both faith and knowledge and prophecy and tongues and gifts and 
healing and a perfect life and martyrdom, if love be absent, are no great advantage; of necessity he next 
makes an outline of its matchless beauty, adorning its image with the parts of virtue as with a sort of 
colors, and putting together all its members with exactness. But do not thou hastily pass by, beloved, the 
things spoken, but examine each one of them with much care, that thou mayest know both the treasure 
which is in the thing and the art of the painter. Consider, for example, from what point he at once began, 
and what he set first, as the cause of all its excellence. And what is this? Long-suffering. This is the root of 
all self-denial. Wherefore also a certain wise man said, “A man that is long-suffering is of great 
understanding; but he that is hasty of spirit is mightily foolish .” 


And comparing it too with a strong city, he said that it is more secure than that. For it is both an invincible 
weapon and a sort of impregnable tower, easily beating off all annoyances. And as a spark falling into the 
deep doth it no injury, but is itself easily quenched: so upon a long-suffering soul whatever unexpected 
thing falls, this indeed speedily vanishes, but the soul it disturbs not: for of a truth there is nothing so 
impenetrable as long-suffering. You may talk of armies, money, horses, walls, arms, or any thing else 
whatsoever; you will name nothing like long-suffering. For he that is encompassed with those, oftentimes, 
being overcome by anger, is upset like a worthless child, and fills all with confusion and tempest: but this 
man, settled as it were in a harbor, enjoys a profound calm. Though thou surround him with loss, thou 
hast not moved the rock; though thou bring insult upon him, thou hast not shaken the tower: and though 
thou bruise him with stripes, thou hast not wounded the adamant. 


Yea, and therefore is he called long-suffering, because he hath a kind of long and great soul. For that 
which is long is also called great. But this excellence is born of love, both to them who possess and to 
them who enjoy it contributing no small advantage. For tell me not of those abandoned wretches, who, 
doing evil and suffering none, become worse: since here, not from his long-suffering, but from those who 
abuse it, this result arises. Tell me not therefore of these, but of those gentler persons, who gain great 
benefit therefrom. For when, having done ill, they suffer none, admiring the meekness of the sufferer, they 
reap thereby a very great lesson of self command. 


But Paul doth not stop here, but adds also the other high achievements of love, saying, “is kind.” For since 
there are some who practise their long-suffering with a view not to their own self-denial, but to the 
punishment of those who have provoked them, to make them burst with wrath; he saith that neither hath 
charity this defect. Wherefore also he added, “is kind.” For not at all with a view to light up the fire, in 
those who are inflamed by anger, do they deal more gently with them, but in order to appease and 
extinguish it: and not only by enduring nobly, but also by soothing and comforting, do they cure the sore 
and heal the wound of passion. 


“Envieth not.” For it is possible for one to be both long-suffering and envious, and thereby that excellency 
is spoiled. But love avoids this also. 


“Vaunteth not itself;” i.e., is not rash . For it renders him who loves both considerate, and grave, and 
steadfast. In truth, one mark of those who love unlawfully is a defect in this point. Whereas he to whom 
this love is known, is of all men the most entirely freed from these evils. For when there is no anger 
within, both rashness and insolence are clean taken away. Love, like some excellent husbandman, taking 
her seat inwardly in the soul and not suffering any of these thorns to spring up. 


‘Is not puffed up.” For so we see many who think highly of themselves on the score of these very 
excellencies; for example, on not being envious, nor grudging, nor mean-spirited, nor rash: these evils 
being incidental not to wealth and poverty only, but even to things naturally good. But love perfectly 
purges out all. And consider: he that is long-suffering is not of course also kind. But if he be not kind, the 
thing becomes a vice, and he is in danger of falling into malice. Therefore she supplies a medicine, I mean 
kindness, and preserves the virtue pure. Again, the kind person often becomes over-complaisant; but this 
also she corrects. For “love,” saith he, “vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up:” the kind and long-suffering is 
often ostentatious; but she takes away this vice also. 


And see how he adorns her not only from what she hath, but also from what she hath not. For he saith 
that she both brings in virtue, and extirpates vice, nay rather she suffers it not to spring up at all . Thus he 
said not, “She envieth, indeed, but overcometh envy;” nor, “is arrogant, but chastiseth that passion;” but, 
“envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up;” which truly is most to be admired, that even without 
toil she accomplishes her good things, and without war and battle-array her trophy is set up: she not 
permitting him that possesseth her to toil and so to attain the crown, but without labor conveying to him 
her prize. For where there is not passion to contend against sober reason, what labor can there be? 


[2.] “Doth not behave itself unseemly. “ “Nay, why,” saith he, “do I say, she is not puffed up,’ when she is 
so far from that feeling, that in suffering the most shameful things for him whom she loves, she doth not 
even count the thing an unseemliness?” Again, he did not say, “she suffereth unseemliness but beareth the 
shame nobly,” but, “she doth not even entertain any sense at all of the shame.” For if the lovers of money 
endure all manner of reproaches for the sake of that sordid traffic of theirs, and far from hiding their 
faces, do even exult in it: much more he that hath this praiseworthy love will refuse nothing whatsoever 
for the safety’s sake of those whom he loves: nay, nor will any thing that he can suffer shame him. 


And that we may not fetch our example from any thing base, let us examine this same statement in its 
application to Christ, and then we shall see the force of what hath been said. For our Lord Jesus Christ 
was both spit upon and beaten with rods by pitiful slaves; and not only did He not count it an 
unseemliness, but He even exulted and called the thing glory; and bringing in a robber and murderer with 
Himself before the rest into paradise, and discoursing with a harlot, and this when the standers-by all 
accused Him, He counted not the thing to be disgraceful, but both allowed her to kiss His feet, and to 
bedew His body with her tears, and to wipe them away with her hair, and this amid a company of 
spectators who were foes and enemies; “for love doeth nothing unseemly.” 


Therefore also fathers, though they be the first of philosophers and orators, are not ashamed to lisp with 
their children; and none of those who see them find fault with them, but the thing is esteemed so good 
and right as to be even worthy of prayer. And again, should they become vicious, the parents keep on 
correcting, caring for them, abridging the reproaches they incur, and are not ashamed. For love “doth 
nothing unseemly,” but as it were with certain golden wings covereth up all the offences of the beloved. 


Thus also Jonathan loved David; and hearing his father say, (1 Sam. xx. 30.) “Thou son of damsels that 
have run away from their homes , thou womanly bred, “ he was not ashamed, though the words be full of 
great reproach. For what he means is this: “Thou son of mean harlots who are mad after men, who run 
after the passers-by, thou unnerved and effeminate wretch, who hast nothing of a man, but livest to the 
shame of thyself and the mother who bare thee.” What then? Did he grieve at these things, and hide his 
face, and turn away from his beloved? Nay, quite the contrary; he displayed his fondness as an ornament. 
And yet the one was at that time a king, and a king’s son, even Jonathan; the other a fugitive and a 
wanderer, I mean, David. But not even thus was he ashamed of his friendship. “For love doth not behave 
itself unseemly. Yea, this is its wonderful quality that not only it suffers not the injured to grieve and feel 
galled, but even disposes him to rejoice. Accordingly, he too, of whom we are speaking, after all these 
things, just as though he had a crown put on him, went away and fell on David’s neck. For love knows not 
what sort of thing shame may be. Therefore it glories in those things for which another hides his face. 
Since the shame is, not to know how to love; not, when thou lovest, to incur danger and endure all for the 
beloved. 


But when I say, “all,” do not suppose I mean things injurious also; for example, assisting a youth in a love 
affair, or whatsoever hurtful thing any one may beseech another to do for him. For such a person doth not 
love, and this I showed you lately from the Egyptian woman: since in truth he only is the lover who seeks 
what is profitable to the beloved: so that if any pursue not this, even what is right and good, though he 
make ten thousand professions of love, he is more hostile than any enemies. 


So also Rebecca aforetime, because she exceedingly clung to her son, both perpetrated a theft, and was 
not ashamed of detection, neither was she afraid, though the risk was no common one; but even when her 
son raised scruples to her, “upon me be thy curse, my son,” she said. Dost thou see even in a woman the 
soul of the Apostle how, even as Paul chose, (if one may compare a small thing with a great,) to be 
anathema for the Jews’ sake, (Rom. ix. 3.) so also she, that her son might be blessed, chose to be no less 
than accursed. And the good things she gave up to him, for she was not, it seems, to be blessed with him, 
but the evils she was prepared to endure herself alone: nevertheless, she rejoiced, and hasted, and this 
where so great a danger lay before her, and she was grieved at the delay of the business: for she feared 
lest Esau might anticipate them and render her wisdom vain. Wherefore also she cuts short the 
conversation and urges on the young man, and just permitting him to answer what had been said, states a 
reason sufficient to persuade him. For she said not, “thou sayest these things without reason, and in vain 
thou fearest, thy father having grown old and being deprived of clearness of sight:” but what? “upon me 
be thy curse, my son. Only do thou not mar the plot, nor lose the object of our chase, nor give up the 
treasure.” 


And this very Jacob, served he not for wages with his kinsmen twice seven years? Was he not together 
with the bondage subject to mockery in respect of that trick? What then? Did he feel the mockery? Did he 
count it behaving himself unseemly, that being a freeman, and free born, and well brought up, he endured 
slaves’ treatment among his own kinsmen: a thing which is wont to be most vexing, when one receives 
opprobrious treatment from one’s friends? In no wise. And the cause was his love, which made the time, 
though long, appear short. “For they were,” saith he, (Gen. xxix. 20.) “in his sight as a few days.” So far 
was he from being galled and blushing for this his bondage. Justly then said the blessed Paul, “Love doth 
not behave itself unseemly.” 


[3.] 1. “Seeketh not its own, is not provoked.” 


Thus having said, “doth not behave itself unseemly,” he showeth also the temper of mind, on account of 
which she doth not behave herself unseemly. And what is that temper? That she “seeketh not her own.” 
For the beloved she esteems to be all, and then only “behaveth herself unseemly,” when she cannot free 
him from such unseemliness; so that if it be possible by her own unseemliness to benefit her beloved, she 
doth not so much as count the thing unseemliness; for the other party thereafter is yourself, when you 
love : since this is friendship, that the lover and the beloved should no longer be two persons divided, but 
in a manner one single person; a thing which no how takes place except from love. Seek not therefore 
thine own, that thou mayest find thine own. For he that seeks his own, finds not his own. Wherefore also 
Paul said, “Let no man seek his own, but each his neighbor’s good.” (1 Cor. x. 24.) For your own profit lies 
in the profit of your neighbor, and his in yours. As therefore one that had his own gold buried in the house 
of his neighbor, should he refuse to go and there seek and dig it up, will never seek it; so likewise here, he 
that will not seek his own profit in the advantage of his neighbor, will not attain unto the crowns due to 
this: God Himself having therefore so disposed of it, in order that we should be mutually bound together: 
and even as one awakening a slumbering child to follow his brother, when he is of himself unwilling, 
places in the brother’s hand that which he desires and longs for, that through desire of obtaining it he 
may pursue after him that holds it, and accordingly so it takes place: thus also here, each man’s own 
profit hath he given to his neighbor, that hence we may run after one another, and not be torn asunder. 


And if thou wilt, see this also in our case who address you. For my profit depends on thee, and thy 
advantage on me. Thus, on the one hand it profits thee to be taught the things that please God, but with 
this have I been entrusted, that thou mightest receive it from me, and therefore mightest be compelled to 
run unto me; and on the other hand it profits me that thou shouldest be made better: for the reward which 
I shall receive for this will be great; but this again lieth in thee; and therefore am I compelled to follow 
after thee that thou mayest be better, and that I may receive my profit from thee. Wherefore also Paul 
saith, “For what is my hope? are not even ye?” And again, “My hope, and my joy, and the crown of my 
rejoicing.” (1 Thess. ii. 19.) So that the joy of Paul was the disciples, and his joy they had. Therefore he 
even wept when he saw them perishing. 


Again their profit depended on Paul: wherefore he said, “For the hope of Israel I am bound with this chain. 
(Acts xxviii. 20.) And again, “These things I endure for the elect’s sakes that they may obtain eternal life. 
(2 Tim. ii. 10.) And this one may see in worldly things. “For the wife,” saith he, “hath not power over her 
own body, nor yet the husband; but the wife over the husband’s, and the husband over the wife’s.” (1 Cor. 
vii. 4.) So likewise we, when we wish to bind any together, do this. We leave neither of them in his own 
power, but extending a chain between them, we cause the one to be holden of the other, and the other of 
the one. Wilt thou also see this in the case of governors? He that judges sits not in judgment for himself, 
but seeking the profit of his neighbor. The governed on the other hand, seek the profit of the governor by 
their attendance, by their ministry, by all the other things. Soldiers take up their arms for us, for on our 
account they peril themselves. We for them are in straits; for from us are their supplies. 


But if thou sayest, “each one doth this seeking his own,” this also say I, but I add, that by the good of 
another one’s own is won. Thus both the soldier, unless he fight for them that support him, hath none that 
ministers to him for this end: and this same on the other hand, unless he nourish the soldier, hath none to 
arm himself in his behalf. 


[4.] Seest thou love, how it is everywhere extended and manages all things? But be not weary, until thou 
have thoroughly acquainted thyself with this golden chain. For having said, “seeketh not her own,” he 
mentions again the good things produced by this. And what are these? 


“Ts not easily provoked, thinketh no evil. “ See love again not only subduing vice, but not even suffering it 
to arise at all. For he said not, “though provoked, she overcomes,” but, “is not provoked.” And he said not, 
“worketh no evil,” but, “not even thinketh;” i.e., so far from contriving any evil, she doth not even suspect 
it of the beloved. How then could she work any, or how be provoked? who doth not even endure to admit 
an evil surmise; whence is the fountain of wrath. 


D 


Ver. 6. “Rejoiceth not in unrighteousness:” i.e., doth not feel pleasure over those that suffer ill: and not 
this only, but also, what is much greater, “rejoiceth with the truth.” “She feels pleasure,” saith he, “with 
them that are well spoken of,” as Paul saith, “Rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep.” (Rom. xii. 15.) 


D 


Hence, she “envieth not,” hence she “is not puffed up:’ 
others her own. 


since in fact she accounts the good things of 


Seest thou how by degrees love makes her nursling an angel? For when he is void of anger, and pure from 
envy, and free from every tyrannical passion, consider that even from the nature of man he is delivered 
from henceforth, and hath arrived at the very serenity of angels. 


Nevertheless, he is not content with these, but hath something even more than these to say: according to 
his plan of stating the stronger points later. Wherefore he saith, “beareth all things.” From her long- 
suffering, from her goodness; whether they be burdensome, or grievous, or insults, or stripes, or death, or 
whatsoever else. And this again one may perceive from the case of blessed David. For what could be more 


intolerable than to see a son rising up against him, and aiming at the usurpation, and thirsting for a 
father’s blood? Yet this did that blessed one endure, nor even so could he bear to throw out one bitter 
expression against the parricide; but even when he left all the rest to his captains, gave a strong 
injunction respecting his safety. For strong was the foundation of his love. Wherefore also it “beareth all 
things.” 


Now its power the Apostle here intimates, but its goodness, by what follows. For, “it hopeth all things,” 
saith he, “believeth all things, endureth all things.” What is, “hopeth all things?” It doth not despair,” saith 
he, “of the beloved, but even though he be worthless, it continues to correct, to provide, to care for him.” 


“Believeth all things.” “For it doth not merely hope,” saith he, “but also believeth from its great affection.” 
And even if these good things should not turn out according to its hope, but the other person should prove 
yet more intolerable, it bears even these. For, saith he, it “endureth all things.” 


[5.] Ver. 8. “Love never faileth.” 


Seest thou when he put the crown on the arch, and what of all things is peculiar to this gift? For what is, 
“faileth not?” it is not severed, is not dissolved by endurance. For it puts up with everything: since happen 
what will, he that loves never can hate. This then is the greatest of its excellencies. 


Such a person was Paul. Wherefore also he said, “If by any means I may provoke to emulation them which 
are my flesh;” (Rom. xi. 14.) and he continued hoping. And to Timothy he gave a charge, saying, “And the 
Lord’s servant must not strive, but be gentle towards all. . . . in meekness correcting those that oppose 
themselves, if God peradventure may give them the knowledge of the truth. “ (2 Tim. ii. 24, 25.) 


“What then,” saith one, “if they be enemies and heathens, must one hate them?” One must hate, not them 
but their doctrine: not the man, but the wicked conduct, the corrupt mind. For the man is God’s work, but 
the deceit is the devil’s work. Do thou not therefore confound the things of God and the things of the 
devil. Since the Jews were both blasphemers, and persecutors, and injurious, and spake ten thousand evil 
things of Christ. Did Paul then hate them, he who of all men most loved Christ? In no wise, but he both 
loved them, and did everything for their sakes: and at one time he saith, “My heart’s desire and my 
supplication to God is for them that they may be saved:” (Rom. x. 1; ix. 3.) and at another, “I could wish 
that myself were anathema from Christ for their sakes.” Thus also Ezekiel seeing them slain saith, “Alas, O 
Lord, dost Thou blot out the remnant of Israel?” (Ezek. ix. 8.) And Moses, “If Thou wilt forgive their sin, 
forgive.” (Exod. xxxii. 32.) 


Why then saith David, “Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate Thee, and against Thine enemies did I not 
pine away? I hate them with perfect hatred.” (Ps. cxxxix. 21, 22.) 


Now, in the first place, not all things spoken in the Psalms by David, are spoken in the person of David. 
For it is he himself who saith, “I have dwelt in the tents of Kedar;” (Ps. cxx. 5.) and, “By the waters of 
Babylon, there we sat down and wept:” (cxxxvii. 1.) yet he neither saw Babylon, nor the tents of Kedar. 


But besides this, we require now a completer selfcommand. Wherefore also when the disciples besought 
that fire might come down, even as in the case of Elias, “Ye know not,” saith Christ, “what manner of 
spirit ye are of. (Luke ix. 55.) For at that time not the ungodliness only, but also the ungodly themselves, 
they were commanded to hate, in order that their friendship might not prove an occasion of transgression 
unto them. Therefore he severed their connections, both by blood and marriage, and on every side he 
fenced them off. 


But now because he hath brought us to a more entire self-command and set us on high above that 
mischief, he bids us rather admit and soothe them. For we get no harm from them, but they get good by 
us. What then doth he say? we must not hate, but pity. Since if thou shalt hate, how wilt thou easily 
convert him that is in error? how wilt thou pray for the unbeliever? for that one ought to pray, hear what 
Paul saith: “I exhort therefore, first of all, that supplications, prayer, intercessions, thanksgivings be made 
for all men.” (1 Tim. ii. 1.) But that all were not then believers, is, I suppose, evident unto every one. And 
again, “for kings and all that are in high place.” But that these were ungodly and transgressors, this also 
is equally manifest. Further, mentioning also the reason for the prayer, he adds, “for this is good and 
acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour; who willeth that all men should be saved, and come to the 
knowledge of the truth.” Therefore, if he find a Gentile wife consorting with a believer, he dissolves not 
the marriage. Yet what is more closely joined than a man to his wife? “For they two shall be one flesh,” 
(Gen. ii. 24.) and great in that instance is the charm, and ardent the desire. But if we are to hate ungodly 
and lawless men, we shall go on to hate also sinners; and thus in regular process thou wilt be broken off 
from the most even of thy brethren, or rather from all: for there is not one, no, not one, without sin. For if 
it be our duty to hate the enemies of God, one must not hate the ungodly only, but also sinners: and thus 
we Shall be worse than wild beasts, shunning all, and puffed up with pride; even as that Pharisee. But not 
thus did Paul command us, but how? “Admonish the disorderly, encourage the faint-hearted, support the 
weak, be long suffering toward all.” (1 Thess. v. 14.) 


[6.] What then doth he mean when he saith, “If any obeyeth not our word by this epistle, note that man, 


that ye have no company with him?” (2 Thess. iii. 14.) In the first place, he saith this of brethren, however 
not even so without limitation, but this too with gentleness. For do not thou cut off what follows, but 
subjoin also the next clause: how, having said, “keep no company,” he added, “yet count him not as an 
enemy, but admonish him as a brother.” Seest thou how he bade us hate the deed that is evil, and not the 
man? For indeed it is the work of the devil to tear us asunder from one another, and he hath ever used 
great diligence to take away love that he may cut off the way of correction, and may retain him in error 
and thee in enmity, and thus block up the way of his salvation. For when both the physician hates the sick 
man and flies from him, and the sick man turns away from the physician, when will the distempered 
person be restored, seeing that neither the one will call in the other’s aid, nor will the other go to him? 


But wherefore, tell me, dost thou at all turn away from him and avoid him? Because he is ungodly? Truly 
for this cause oughtest thou to welcome and attend him, that thou mayest raise him up in his sickness. But 
if he be incurably sick, still thou hast been bidden to do thy part. Since Judas also was incurably diseased, 
yet God left not off attending upon him. Wherefore, neither do thou grow weary. For even if after much 
labor thou fail to deliver him from his ungodliness, yet shalt thou receive the deliverer’s reward, and wilt 
cause him to wonder at thy gentleness, and so all this praise will pass on to God. For though thou 
shouldest work wonders, and raise the dead, and whatsoever work thou doest, the Heathen will never 
wonder at thee so much, as when they see thee displaying a meek, gentle, mild disposition. And this is no 
small achievement: since many will even be entirely delivered from their evil way; there being nothing 
that hath such power to allure men as love. For in respect of the former they will rather be jealous of thee, 
I mean the signs and wonders; but for this they will both admire and love thee: and if they love, they will 
also lay hold of the truth in due course. If however he become not all at once a believer, wonder not nor 
hurry on, neither do thou require all things at once, but suffer him for the present to praise, and love, and 
unto this in due course he will come. 


[7.] And that thou mayest clearly know how great a thing this is, hear how even Paul, going before an 
unbelieving judge, made his defence. “I think myself happy,” saith he, “That I am to make my defence 
before thee.” (Acts xxvi. 2.) And these things he said, not to flatter him, far from it; but wishing to gain 
him by his gentleness. And he did in part gain him, and he that was till then considered to be condemned 
took captive his judge, and the victory is confessed by the person himself who was made captive, with a 
loud voice in the presence of all, saying, “With but little persuasion thou wouldst fain make me a 
Christian.” (Acts xxvi. 28, 29.) What then saith Paul? He spread his net the wider, and saith, “I would to 
God, that not only thou, but also all that hear me this day, might become such as I am, except these 
bonds.” What sayest thou, O Paul? “except these bonds?” And what confidence remains for thee, if thou 
art ashamed of these things, and fliest from them, and this before so great a multitude? Dost thou not 
every where in thy Epistles boast of this matter, and call thyself a prisoner? Dost thou not every where 
carry about this chain in our sight as a diadem? What then hath happened now that thou deprecatest 
these bonds? “I myself deprecate them not,” saith he, “nor am I ashamed of them, but I condescend to 
their weakness. For they are not yet able to receive my glorying; and I have learned from my Lord not to 
put a piece of undressed cloth upon an old garment:’ (S. Matt. ix. 16.) therefore did I thus speak. For, in 
fact, unto this time they have heard ill reports of our doctrine, and abhor the cross. If therefore I should 
add also bonds, their hatred becometh greater; I removed these, therefore, that the other might be made 
acceptable. So it is, that to them it seems disgraceful to be bound, because they have not as yet tasted of 
the Glory which is with us. One must therefore condescend: and when they shall have learned of the true 
life, then will they know the beauty also of this iron, and the lustre which comes of these bonds.” 
Furthermore, discoursing with others, he even calls the thing a free gift, saying, “It hath been granted in 
the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on Him, but also to suffer in His behalf.” (Philip. i. 29.) But for the 
time then present, it was a great thing for the hearers not to be ashamed of the cross: for which cause he 
goes on gradually. Thus, neither doth any one introducing a person to a palace, before that he beholds the 
vestibule, compel him, yet standing without, to survey what is within: since in that way it will not even 
seem admirable, unless one enter in and so acquaint one’s self with all. 


So then let us also deal with the heathen sort: with condecension, with love. For love is a great teacher, 
and able both to withdraw men from error, and to reform the character, and to lead them by the hand unto 
self-denial, and out of stones to make men. 


[8.] And if thou wouldest learn her power, bring me a man timid and fearful of every sound, and trembling 
at shadows; or passionate, and harsh, and a wild beast rather than a man; or wanton and licentious; or 
wholly given to wickedness; and deliver him into the hands of love, and introduce him into this school; and 
thou wilt speedily see that cowardly and timid creature made brave and magnanimous, and venturing 
upon all things cheerfully. And what is wonderful, not from any change in nature do these things result, 
but in the coward soul itself love manifests her peculiar power; and it is much the same as if one should 
cause a leaden sword, not turned into steel but continuing in the nature of lead, to do the work of steel. As 
thus: Jacob was a “plain man , (Gen. xxv. 27.) dwelling in a house , and unpracticed in toils and dangers, 
living a kind of remiss and easy life, and like a virgin in her chamber, so also he was compelled for the 
most part to sit within doors and keep the house; withdrawn from the forum and all tumults of the forum, 
and from all such matters, and even continuing in ease and quietness. What then? After that the torch of 
love had set him on fire, see how it made this plain and home-keeping man strong to endure and fond of 
toil. And of this hear not what I say, but what the patriarch himself saith: how finding fault with his 


kinsman, his words are, “These twenty years am I with thee.” (Gen. xxxi. 36.) And how wert thou these 
twenty years? (For this also he adds,) “Consumed by the heat in the day time, and with the frost by night, 
and sleep departed from mine eyes.” Thus speaks that “plain man, keeping at home,” and living that easy 
life. 


Again, that he was timid is evident, in that, expecting to see Esau, he was dead with fear. But see again, 
how this timid man became bolder than a lion under the influence of love. For putting himself forward like 
some champion before the rest, he was ready to be first in receiving that savage and slaughter-breathing 
brother as he supposed him to be, and with his own body to purchase the safety of his wives: and him 
whom he feared and shuddered at, he desired to behold himself foremost in the array. For this fear was 
not so strong as his affection for his wives. Seest thou how, being timid, he became suddenly adventurous, 
not by changing his character, but being invigorated by love? For that after this also he was timid, is 
evident by his changing from place to place. 


But let no man consider what has been said to be a charge against that righteous man: since being timid 
is no reproach, for this is a man’s nature; but the doing any thing unseemly for timidity’s sake. For it is 
possible for one that is timid by nature to become courageous through piety. What did Moses? Did he not, 
through fear of a single Egyptian, fly, and go away into banishment? Nevertheless, this fugitive who could 
not endure the menace of a single man, after that he tasted of the honey of love, nobly and without 
compulsion from any man, was forward to perish together with them whom he loved. “For if thou wilt 
forgive their sin,” saith he, “forgive; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of Thy book which thou hast 
written. (Exod. xxxii. 32.) 


[9.] Moreover, that love makes also the fierce moderate, and the wanton chaste, we have no longer need 
of any examples: this being evident to all men. Though a man be more savage than any wild beast, no 
sheep so gentle as he is rendered by love. Thus, what could be more savage and frantic than Saul? But 
when his daughter let his enemy go, he uttered not against her even a bitter word. And he that 
unsparingly put to the sword all the priests for David’s sake, seeing that his daughter had sent him away 
from the house, was not indignant with her even as far as words; and this when so great a fraud had been 
contrived against him: because he was restrained by the stronger bridle of love. 


Now as moderation, so chastity, is an ordinary effect of love. If a man love his own wife as he ought to 
love, even though he be never so much inclined to wantoness, he will not endure to look upon another 
woman, on account of his affection for her. “For love,” (Cant. viii. 5.) saith one, “is strong as death.” So 
that from no other source doth wanton behavior arise than from want of love. 


Since then love is the Artificer of all virtue, let us with all exactness implant her in our own souls, that she 
may produce for us many blessings, and that we may have her fruit continually abounding, the fruit which 
is ever fresh and never decays. For thus shall we obtain no less than eternal blessings: which may we all 
obtain, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father, and also the Holy 
Ghost, be glory, power, and honor, now and for ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXIV 


1 COR. XIII. 8 


But whether there be prophecies, they shall be done away; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; 
whether there be knowledge, it shall be done away. 


Having shown the excellency of love from its being requisite both to the spiritual gifts, and to the virtues 
of life; and from rehearsal of all its good qualities, and by showing it to be the foundation of exact self- 
denial; from another, a third head, again he points out its worth. And this he doth, first from a wish to 
persuade those who seemed to be accounted inferior that it is in their power to have the chief of all signs, 
and that they will be no worse off than the possessors of the gifts, if they have this, but rather much 
better: secondly, with regard on the other hand to them that had the greater gifts and were lifted up 
thereby, studying to bring them down and to show that they have nothing unless they have this. For thus 
they would both love one another, envy as well as pride being hereby taken away; and reciprocally, loving 
one another, they would still further banish these passions. “For love envieth not, is not puffed up.” So 
that on every side he throws around them an impregnable wall, and a manifold unanimity, which first 
removes all their disorders, and thereby again waxes stronger. Therefore also he put forward innumerable 
reasons which might comfort their dejection. As thus: both “the same Spirit,” saith he, is the giver; and He 
“giveth to profit withal; and divideth as he will,” and it is a gift which He divideth, not a debt. Though thou 
receive but a little, thou dost equally contribute to the body, and even thus thou enjoyest much honor. And 
he that hath the greater, needs thee who hast the less. And, “Love is the greatest gift, and the more 
excellent way.’“ 


Now all this he said doubly to bind them to each other, both by their not considering themselves 
disparaged while they had this; and because, after pursuit and attainment of it, they henceforth would not 
feel human infirmity; both as having the root of all gifts, and as no longer capable of contentiousness even 
though they had nothing. For he that is once led captive by love is freed from contentiousness. 


And this is why, pointing out to them how great advantages they shall thence reap, he sketched out its 
fruits; by his praises of it repressing their disorders: inasmuch as each one of the things mentioned by him 
was a sufficient medicine to heal their wounds. Wherefore also he said, “suffereth long,” to them that are 
at strife one with another; “is kind,” to them that stand mutually aloof, and bear a secret grudge; “envieth 
not,” to them that look grudgingly on their superiors; “vaunteth not itself,” to them that are separated; “is 
not puffed up,” to them that boast themselves against others; “doth not behave itself unseemly,” to them 
that do not think it their duty to condescend; “seeketh not her own,” to them that overlook the rest; “is 
not provoked, taketh not account of evil,” to them that are insolent; “rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but 
rejoiceth with the truth,” to them again that are envious; “beareth all things,” to them that are 
treacherous; “hopeth all things,” to the despairing; “endureth all things, never faileth,” to them that easily 
separate themselves. 


[2.] Now then after that in every way he had shown her to be very exceedingly great, again he doth so 
from another most important head, by a fresh comparison exalting her dignity, and saying thus; “but 
whether there be prophecies, they shall be done away; whether there be tongues, they shall cease.” For if 
both these were brought in in order to the faith; when that is every where sown abroad, the use of these is 
henceforth superfluous. But the loving one another shall not cease, rather it shall even advance further, 
both here and hereafter, and then more than now. For here there are many things that weaken our love; 
wealth, business, passions of the body, disorders of the soul; but there none of these. 


But although it be no marvel that prophecies and tongues should be done away, that knowledge should be 
done away, this is what may cause some perplexity. For this also he added, “Whether there be knowledge, 
it shall be done away.” What then? are we then to live in ignorance? Far from it. Nay, then specially it is 
probable that our knowledge is made intense. Wherefore also he said, “Then shall I know, even as also I 
am known.” For this reason, if you mark it, that you might not suppose this to be done away equally with 
the prophecy and the tongues, having said, “Whether there be knowledge, it shall be done away,” he was 
not silent, but added also the manner of its vanishing away, immediately subjoining the saying, 


Ver. 9. 10. “We know in part, and we prophesy in part. But when that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away.” 


It is not therefore knowledge that is done away, but the circumstance that our knowledge is in part. For 
we Shall not only know as much but even a great deal more. But that I may also make it plain by example; 
now we know that God is every where, but how, we know not. That He made out of things that are not the 
things that are we know; but of the manner we are ignorant. That He was born of a virgin, we know; but 
how, we know not yet. But then shall we know somewhat more and clearer concerning these things. Next 
he points out also how great is the distance between the two, and that our deficiency is no small one, 
saying, 


Ver. 11. “When I was a child, I spake as a child, I felt as a child, I thought as a child; but now that I am 
become a man, I have put away childish things.” 


And by another example too he manifests the same thing again, saying, 


Ver. 12. “For now we see in a mirror.” Further, because the glass sets before us the thing seen indefinitely, 
he added, “darkly ,” to show very strongly that the present knowledge is most partial. 


“But then face to face.” Not as though God hath a face, but to express the notion of greater clearness and 
perspicuity. Seest thou how we learn all things by gradual addition? 


“Now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also I have been known.” Seest thou how in two ways 
he pulls down their pride? Both because their knowledge is in part, and because not even this have they of 
themselves. “For I knew Him not, but He made Himself known to me,” saith he. Wherefore, even as now 
He first knew me, and Himself hastened towards me, so shall I hasten towards Him then much more than 
now. For so he that sits in darkness, as long as he sees not the sun doth not of himself hasten to meet the 
beauty of its beam, which indeed shows itself as soon as it hath begun to shine: but when he perceives its 
brightness, then also himself at length follows after its light: This then is the meaning of the expression, 
“even as also I have been known.” Not that we shall so know him as He is, but that even as He hastened 
toward us now, so also shall we cleave unto Him then, and shall know many of the things which are now 
secret, and shall enjoy that most blessed society and wisdom. For if Paul who knew so much was a child, 
consider what those things must be. If these be “a glass” and “a riddle,” do thou hence again infer, God’s 
open Face, how great a thing It is. 


[3.] But that I may open out to thee some small part of this difference, and may impart some faint ray of 
this thought to thy soul, I would have thee recall to mind things as they were in the Law, now after that 
grace hath shone forth. For those things too, that came before grace, had a certain great and marvellous 
appearance: nevertheless, hear what Paul saith of them after grace came: “That which was made glorious 
had no glory in this respect, by reason of the glory that surpasseth.” (2 Cor. iii. 10.) 


But that what I say may be made yet clearer, let us apply the argument to some one of the rites then 


performed, and then thou wilt see how great is the difference. And if thou wilt, let us bring forward that 
passover and this, and then shalt thou be aware of our superiority. For the Jews indeed celebrated it, but 
they celebrated it “so as in a mirror, and darkly.” But these hidden mysteries they never at any time did 
even conceive in their mind, nor what things they prefigured. They saw a lamb slain, and the blood of a 
beast, and door-posts sprinkled with it; but that the Son of God incarnate shall be slain, and shall set free 
the whole world, and shall grant both to Greeks and Barbarians to taste of this Blood, and shall open 
heaven to all, and shall offer what is there to the whole human race, and having taken His blood-stained 
flesh shall exalt it above the heaven, and the heaven of heavens, and, in a word, above all the hosts on 
high, of the angels and archangels and all the other powers, and shall cause it shining in unspeakable 
glory,—to sit down upon the throne itself of the King, on the right hand of the Father these things, I say, no 
one, either of them or of the rest of mankind, either foreknew or was able ever to conceive. 


[4.] But what say those who shrink from nothing? That the expression, “now I know in part,” is spoken in 
dispensations; for that the Apostle had the perfect knowledge of God. And now he calls himself a child? 
How sees he “in a mirror?” How “darkly,” if he hath the sum of knowledge? And why doth he refer to it as 
something peculiar to the Spirit, and to no other power in the creation, saying, “For who among men 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of the man which is in him? Even so the things of God none 
knoweth, save the Spirit of God.” (1 Cor. ii. 11.) And Christ again sayeth that this belongs to Himself 
alone, thus saying, “Not that any man hath seen the Father, save He which is from God, He hath seen the 
Father,” john vi. 46.) giving the name, “sight,” to the most clear and perfect knowledge. 


And how shall he who knoweth the Essence, be ignorant of the dispensations? since that knowledge is 
greater than this. 


“Are we then,” saith he, “ignorant of God?” Far from it. That He is, we know, but what He is, as regards 
His Essence, we know not yet. And that thou mayst understand that not concerning the dispensations did 
he speak the words, “now I know in part,” hear what follows. He adds then, “but then shall I know, even 
as also I have been known.” He was surely known not by the dispensations, but by God. 


Let none therefore consider this to be a small or simple transgression, but twofold, and threefold, yea and 
manifold. For not only is there this impiety that they boast of knowing those things which belong to the 
Spirit alone; and to the only-begotten Son of God, but also that when Paul could not acquire even this 
knowledge “which is in part” without the revelation from above, these men say that they have obtained 
the whole from their own reasonings. For neither are they able to point out that the Scripture hath any 
where discoursed to us of these things. 


[5.] But however, leaving their madness, let us give heed to the words which follow concerning love. For 
he was not content with these things, but adds again, saying, 


Ver. 13. “And now abideth, faith, hope, love, these three; and the greatest of these is love.” 


For faith indeed and hope, when the good things believed and hoped for are come, cease. And to show this 
Paul said, “For hope that is seen is not hope; for who hopeth for that which he seeth.” Again, “Now faith is 
the assurance of things hoped for, the proving of things not seen.” (Rom. viii. 24; Heb. xi. 1.) So that these 
cease when those appear; but love is then most elevated, and becomes more vehement. Another 
encomium of love. For neither is he content with those before mentioned, but he strives to discover yet 
another. And observe: he hath said that it is a great gift, and a still more excellent way to these. He hath 
said, that without it there is no great profit in our gifts; he hath shadowed out its image at length; he 
intends again and in another manner to exalt it, and to show that it is great from its abiding. Wherefore 
also he said, “But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the greatest of these is love.” How then is 
love the greater? In that those pass away. 


If now so great is the virtue of love, with good reason doth he add and say, “Follow after love.” For there is 
surely need of “following,” and a kind of vehement running after her: in such sort doth she fly from us, 
and so many are the things which trip us up in that direction. Wherefore we have ever need of great 
earnestness in order to overtake her. And to point out this, Paul said not, “follow love,” but, “pursue “ her; 
stirring us up, and inflaming us to lay hold on her. 


For so God from the beginning contrived ten thousand ways for implanting her in us. Thus, first, He 
granted one head to all, Adam. For why do we not all spring out of the earth? Why not full grown, as he 
was? In order that both the birth and the bringings up of children, and the being born of another, might 
bind us mutually together. For this cause neither made He woman out of the earth: and because the thing 
of the same substance was not equally sufficient to shame us into unanimity, unless we had also the same 
progenitor, He provided also for this: since, if now, being only separated by place, we consider ourselves 
alien from one another; much more would this have happened if our race had had two originals. For this 
cause therefore, as it were from some one head, he bound together the whole body of the human race. 
And because from the beginning they seemed to be in a manner two, see how he fastens them together 
again, and gathers them into one by marriage. For, “therefore,” saith He, “shall a man leave his father and 
his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife; and they shall be for one flesh.” (Gen. ii. 24 .) And he said not, 
“the woman,” but, “the man,” because the desire too is stronger in him. Yea, and for this cause He made it 


also stronger, that it might bow the superior party to the absolute sway of this passion, and might 
subjugate it to the weaker. And since marriage also must needs be introduced, him from whom she sprang 
He made husband to the woman. For all things in the eye of God are second to love. And if when things 
had thus begun, the first man straightway became so frantic, and the devil sowed among them so great 
warfare and envy; what would he not have done, had they not sprung from one root? 


Further, in order that the one might be subject, and the other rule; (for equality is wont oftentimes to 
bring in strife;) he suffered it not to be a democracy, but a monarchy; and as in an army, this order one 
may see in every family. In the rank of monarch, for instance, there is the husband; but in the rank of 
lieutenant and general, the wife; and the children too are allotted a third station in command. Then after 
these a fourth order, that of the servant. For these also bear rule over their inferiors, and some one of 
them is oftentimes set over the whole, keeping ever the post of the master, but still as a servant. And 
together with this again another command, and among the children themselves again another, according 
to their age and sex; since among the children the female doth not possess equal sway. And every where 
hath God made governments at small distances and thick together, that all might abide in concord and 
much good order. Therefore even before the race was increased to a multitude, when the first two only 
were in being, He bade him govern, and her obey. And in order again that He might not despise her as 
inferior, and separate from her, see how He honored her, and made them one, even before her creation. 
For, “Let us make for man,” saith He, “a help meet,” implying that she was made for his need, and thereby 
drawing him unto her who was made for his sake: since to all those things are we more kindly disposed, 
which are done for our sakes. But that she, on the other hand, might not be elated, as being granted him 
for help, nor might burst this bond, He makes her out of his side, signifying that she is a part of the whole 
body. And that neither might the man be elated therefore, He no longer permits that to belong to him 
alone which before was his alone, but effected the contrary to this, by bringing in procreation of children, 
and herein too giving the chief honor unto the man, not however allowing the whole to be his. 


Seest thou how many bonds of love God hath wrought? And these indeed by force of nature He hath 
lodged in us as pledges of concord. For both our being of the same substance leads to this; (for every 
animal loves its like;) and the woman being produced from the man, and again the children from both. 
Whence also many kinds of affection arise. For one we love as a father, another as a grandfather; one as a 
mother, another as a nurse; and one as a son or grandson or great-grandson again, and another as a 
daughter, or grand-daughter; and one as a brother, another as a nephew; and one as a sister, another as a 
niece. And why need one recount all the names of consanguinity? 


And He devised also another foundation of affection. For having forbidden the marriage of kindred, he led 
us out unto strangers and drew them again unto us. For since by this natural kindred it was not possible 
that they should be connected with us, he connected us anew by marriage, uniting together whole families 
by the single person of the bride, and mingling entire races with races. 


For, “marry not,” saith the Lord, (Lev. xviii. 6.) “thy sister, nor thy father’s sister, nor any damsel which 
hath such consanguinity with thee,” as utterly hinders the marriage;” naming the degrees of such 
relationship. It is enough for thine affection towards them that ye were the fruit of the same birth-pangs, 
and that the others are in a different relation to thee. Why dost thou narrow the breadth of love? Why dost 
thou idly throw away a ground of affection towards her, such as that thou mightest thereby provide thyself 
with distinct source for affection to spring from; I mean, by taking a wife from another family, and through 
her a chain of kinsmen, both mother, and father, and brethren, and their connexions! 


[7.] Seest thou by how many ways He hath bound us together? Nevertheless, not even this sufficed Him, 
but He likewise made us to stand in need of one another, that thus also He might bring us together, 
because necessities above all create friendships. For no other reason neither suffered He all things to be 
produced in every place, that hence also He might compel us to mix with one another. But having set us in 
need of one another, He on the other hand made the intercourse easy. Since if this were not so, the matter 
would have turned out painful and difficult in another way. For if one that wanted a physician, or a 
carpenter, or any other workman, had need to set off on a long foreign sojourn, the whole had come to 
nought. Here then is why He founded cities also, and brought all into one place. And accordingly that we 
might easily keep up intercourse with distant countries, He spread the level of the sea between us, and 
gave us the swiftness of winds, thereby making our voyages easy. And at the beginning He even gathered 
all men together in one spot, and did not disperse them until they who first received the gift abused their 
concord unto sin. However, He hath drawn us together in every way; both by nature, and by 
consanguinity, and by language, and by place; and as he willed not that we should fall from paradise; (for 
had He willed it, He would not have placed there at all “the man whom He had formed,” but he that 
disobeyed was the cause;) so neither was it His will that men should have divers tongues; since otherwise 
He would have made it so from the beginning. But now “the whole earth was of one language, and all had 
one speech.” (Gen. xi. 1.) 


Here is the reason why, when it was needful that the earth should be destroyed, not even then did He 
make us of other matter, nor did He translate the righteous man, but leaving him in the midst of the 
deluge, like a kind of spark of the world, He rekindled our race from thence, even by the blessed Noah. 
And from the beginning He made one sovereignty only, setting the man over the woman. But after that our 


race ran headlong into extreme disorder, He appointed other sovereignties also, those of Masters, and 
those of Governors, and this too for love’s sake. That is, since vice was a thing apt to dissolve and subvert 
our race, He set those who administer justice in the midst of our cities as a kind of physicians, that driving 
away vice, as it were a plague to love, they might gather together all in one. 


And that not only in cities, but also in each family there might be great unanimity, He honored the man 
with rule and superiority; the woman on the other hand He armed with desire: and the gift also of 
procreation of children, He committed in common to both, and withal He furnished also other things apt 
to conciliate love: neither entrusting all to the man, nor all to the woman; but “dividing these things also 
severally to each;” to her entrusting the house, and to him the market; to him the work of feeding, for he 
tills the ground; to her that of clothing, for loom and distaff are the woman’s. For it is God Himself who 
gave to woman-kind skill in woven work. Woe be to covetousness, which suffers not this difference to 
appear! For the general effeminacy hath gone so far as to introduce our men to the looms, and put 
shuttles into their hands, and the woof, and threads. Nevertheless, even thus the forethought of the divine 
economy shines out. For we still greatly need the woman in other more necessary things, and we require 
the help of our inferiors in those things which keep our life together. 


[8.] And so strong is the compulsion of this need that though one be richer than all men, not even thus is 
he rid of this close conjunction, and of his want of that which is inferior to himself. For it is not, we see, 
the poor only who need the rich, but the rich also the poor; and these require those more than the others 
them. And that thou mayest see it more clearly, let us suppose, if it seem good, two cities, the one of rich 
only, but the other of poor; and neither in that of the rich let there be any poor man, nor in that of the poor 
any rich; but let us purge out both thoroughly, and see which will be the more able to support itself. For if 
we find that of the poor able, it is evident that the rich will more stand in need of them. 


Now then, in that city of the affluent there will be no manufacturer, no builder, no carpenter, no shoe- 
maker, no baker, no husbandman , no brazier, no rope-maker, nor any other such trade. For who among 
the rich would ever choose to follow these crafts, seeing that the very men who take them in hand, when 
they become rich, endure no longer the discomfort caused by these works? How then shall this our city 
stand? “The rich,” it is replied, “giving money, will buy these things of the poor.” Well then, they will not 
be sufficient for themselves, their needing the others proves that. But how will they build houses? Will 
they purchase this too? But the nature of things cannot admit this. Therefore they must needs invite the 
artificers thither, and destroy the law, which we made at first when we were founding the city. For you 
remember, that we said, “let there be no poor man within it.” But, lo, necessity, even against our will, hath 
invited and brought them in. Whence it is evident that it is impossible without poor for a city to subsist: 
since if the city were to continue refusing to admit any of these, it will be no longer a city but will perish. 
Plainly then it will not support itself, unless it shall collect the poor as a kind of preservers, to be within 
itself. 


But let us look also upon the city of the poor, whether this too will be in a like needy condition, on being 
deprived of the rich. And first let us in our discourse thoroughly clear the nature of riches, and point them 
out plainly. What then may riches be? Gold, and silver, and precious stones, and garments silken, purple, 
and embroidered with gold. Now then that we have seen what riches are, let us drive them away from our 
city of the poor: and if we are to make it purely a city of poor persons, let not any gold appear there, no 
not in a dream, nor garments of such quality; and if you will, neither silver, nor vessels of silver. What 
then? Because of this will that city and its concerns live in want, tell me? Not at all. For suppose first 
there should be need to build; one does not want gold and silver and pearls, but skill, and hands, and 
hands not of any kind, but such as are become callous, and fingers hardened, and great strength, and 
wood, and stones: suppose again one would weave a garment, neither here have we need of gold and 
silver, but, as before, of hands and skill, and women to work. And what if one require husbandry, and 
digging the ground? Is it rich men who are wanted, or poor? It is evident to every one, poor. And when 
iron too is to be wrought, or any such thing to be done, this is the race of men whereof we most stand in 
need. What respect then remains wherein we may stand in need of the rich? except the thing required be, 
to pull down this city. For should that sort of people make an entrance, and these philosophers, for (for I 
call them philosophers, who seek after nothing superfluous,) should fall to desiring gold and jewels, giving 
themselves up to idleness and luxury; they will ruin everything from that day forward. 


[9.] “But unless wealth be useful,” saith one, “wherefore hath it been given by God?” And whence is it 
evident, that being rich is from God? “The Scripture saith, The silver is Mine, and the gold is Mine,’ and to 
whomsoever I will, I will give it.” (Hag. ii. 8.) Here, if I were not doing an unseemly thing, I could at this 
moment laugh loudly, in derision of those who say these things: because as little children admitted to a 
King’s table, together with that food they thrust into their mouth everything that comes to hand; so also 
do these together with the divine Scriptures privily bring in their own notions. For this, “the silver is 
Mine, and the gold is Mine,” I know to have been spoken by the Prophet; but that, “to whomsoever I will, I 
will give it,” is not added, but is brought in by these offscourings of the people. And as to the former, why 
it was said, I will explain. The Prophet Haggai, because he was continually promising to the Jews after 
their return from Babylon, that he would show the temple in its former appearance, and some doubted of 
the thing spoken, and considered it to be well nigh impossible that after being reduced to dust and ashes, 
the house should appear again such as it was;—he, to remove their unbelief, in the person of God saith 


these things; as if he said, “Why are ye afraid? and why do ye refuse to believe? The silver is Mine, and 
the gold is Mine,’ and I need not to borrow from others, and so to beautify the house.” And to show that 
this is the meaning he adds, “and the glory of this house, the latter glory shall be greater than the glory of 
the former.” Let us not then bring in spiders’ webs upon the royal robe. For if any person, detected in 
weaving a counterfeit thread in a purple vest, is to suffer the severest punishment, much more in spiritual 
things; since neither is it an ordinary sin, which is hereby committed. And why say I, by adding and taking 
away? By a mere point, and by a mere circumstance of delivery in the reading, many impious thoughts 
have not seldom been brought into being. 


a 


“Whence then the rich,” saith one? “for it hath been said, Riches and poverty are from the Lord.’“ Let us 
then ask those who object these things against us, whether all riches and all poverty are from the Lord? 
Nay, who would say this? For we see that both by rapine, and by wickedly breaking open of tombs, and by 
witchcraft, and by other such devices, great wealth is gathered by many, and the possessors are not 
worthy even to live. What then, tell me, do we say that this wealth is from God? Far from it. Whence then? 
From sin. For so the harlot by doing indignity to her own body grows rich, and a handsome youth 
oftentimes selling his bloom with disgrace brings himself gold, and the tomb-spoiler by breaking open 
men’s sepulchres gathers together unjust wealth, and the robber by digging through walls. All wealth 
therefore is not from God. “What then,” saith one, “shall we say to this expression?” Acquaint thyself first 
with a kind of poverty which proceeds not from God, and then we will proceed to the saying itself. 1 mean, 
that when any dissolute youth spends his wealth either on harlots, or on conjurors, or on any other such 
evil desires, and becomes poor, is it not very evident that this hath not come from God, but from his own 
profligacy? Again, if any through idleness become poor, if any through folly be brought down to beggary, if 
any, by taking in hand perilous and unlawful practices; is it not quite evident, that neither hath any one of 
these and other such persons been brought down to this their poverty by God? 


“Doth then the Scripture speak falsely?” God forbid! but they do foolishly, who neglect to examine with 
due exactness all things written. For if this on the one hand be acknowledged, that the Scriptures cannot 
lie; and this on the other hand proved, that not all wealth is from God; the weakness of inconsiderate 
readers is the cause of the difficulty. 


[10.] Now it were right for us to dismiss you, having herein exculpated the Scripture, that ye may suffer 
this punishment at our hands for your negligence concerning the Scriptures: but because I greatly spare 
you and cannot any longer bear to look on you confused and disturbed, let us also add the solution, having 
first mentioned the speaker, and when it was spoken, and to whom. For not alike to all doth God speak, as 
neither do we deal alike with children and men. When then was it spoken, and by whom, and to whom? By 
Solomon in the Old Testament to the Jews, who knew no other than things of sense, and by these proved 
the power of God. For these are they who say, “Can He give bread also?” and, “What sign showest Thou 
unto us? Our fathers did eat manna in the desert:—whose God is their belly.” (Ps. xxviii. 24; Matt. xii. 38; 
John vi. 31; Philip. iii. 19.) Since then they were proving Him by these things, He saith to them, “This is 
also possible with God to make both rich and poor;” not that it is of course He Himself who maketh them, 
but that He can, when He will. Just as when he saith, “Who rebuketh the sea, and maketh it dry, and 
drieth up all the rivers,” (Nahum i. 4.) and yet this was never done. How then doth the prophet say so? 
Not as though it were a doing always, but as a thing that was possible for Him to do. 


What kind of poverty then doth He give, and what kind of wealth? Remember the patriarch, and thou shalt 
know the kind of wealth that is given by God. For He made both Abraham rich, and after him Job, even as 
Job himself saith; “If we have received good from the Lord, shall we not also receive evil?” (Job ii. 10.) And 
the wealth of Jacob thence had its beginning. There is also a poverty which cometh from Him, that which 
is commended, such as He once would have introduced to the knowledge of that rich man, saying, “If thou 
wouldest be perfect, sell thy goods, and give to the poor, and come, follow Me.” (Matt. xix. 21.) And to the 
disciples again, making a law and saying, “Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor two coats.” (Matt. ix. 10.) 
Say not then that all wealth is His gift: seeing that cases have been pointed out of its being collected both 
by murderers, and by rapine, and by ten thousand other devices. 


But again the discourse reverts to our former question: viz. “if the rich are no way useful to us, wherefore 
are they made rich?” What then must we say? That these are not useful who so make themselves rich; 
whereas those surely who are made so by God are in the highest degree useful. And do thou learn this 
from the very things done by those whom we just now mentioned. Thus Abraham possessed wealth for all 
strangers, and for all in need. For he who on the approach of three men, as he supposed, sacrificed a calf 
and kneaded three measures of fine flour, and that while sitting in his door in the heat of the day; consider 
with what liberality and readiness he used to spend his substance on all, together with his goods giving 
also the service of his body, and this at such an advanced age; being a harbor to strangers, to all who had 
come to any kind of want, and possessing nothing as his own, not even his son: since at God’s command 
he actually delivered up even him; and along with his son he gave up also himself and all his house, when 
he hastened to snatch his brother’s son out of danger; and this he did not for lucre’s sake, but of mere 
humanity. When, for instance, they who were saved by him would put the spoils at his disposal, he 
rejected all, even to “a thread and a shoe-latchet.” (Gen. xiv. 23.) 


Such also was the blessed Job. “For my door,” saith, “was open to every one who came: (Job xx. 15.) “I was 


eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame: I was a father of the helpless, the stranger lodged not without, and 
the helpless, whatever need they had, failed not of it, neither suffered I one helpless man to go out of my 
door with a empty bosom.” And much more too than these, that we may not now recount all, he continued 
to do, spending all his wealth on the needy. 


Wilt thou also look upon those who have become rich but not of God, that thou mayest learn how they 
employed their wealth? Behold him in the parable of Lazarus, how he imparted not so much as a share of 
his crumbs. Behold Ahab, how not even the vineyard is free from his extortion: behold Gehazi: behold all 
such. Thus they on the one hand who make just acquisitions, as having received from God, spend on the 
commands of God: but they who in act of acquiring offend God, in the expending also do the same: 
consuming it on harlots and parasites, or burying and shutting it up, but laying out nothing upon the poor. 


“And wherefore,” saith one, “doth God suffer such men to be rich?” Because He is long-suffering: because 
He would bring us to repentance; because He hath prepared hell; because “He hath appointed a day in 
which He is to judge the world.” (Acts xvii. 31.) Whereas did He use at once to punish them that are rich 
and not virtuously, Zacchaeus would not have had an appointed time for repentance, so as even to restore 
fourfold whatever he had unjustly taken, and to add half of his goods; nor Matthew, to be converted and 
become an Apostle, taken off as he would have been before the due season; nor yet many other such. 
Therefore doth He bear with them, calling all to repentance. But if they will not, but continue in the same, 
they shall hear Paul saying that “after their hardness and impenitent heart they treasure up unto 
themselves wrath against the day of wrath, and revelation, and righteous judgment of God: (Rom. ii. 5.) 
which wrath that we may escape, let us become rich with the riches of heaven, and follow after the 
laudable sort of poverty. For thus shall we obtain also the good things to come: the which may we all 
obtain through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father, with the Holy 
Ghost, be glory, power, and honor, now and for ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XxXxV 


1 COR. XIV. 1 
Follow after love, yet desire earnestly spiritual gifts; but rather that ye may prophesy. 


Thus, inasmuch as he had with exactness rehearsed unto them all the excellence of love, he exhorts them 
in what follows, with alacrity to lay hold of it. Wherefore also he said, “Follow after:” for he that is in 
chase beholds that only which is chased, and towards that he strains himself, and leaves not off until he 
lay hold of it. He that is in chase, when by himself he cannot, by those that are before him he doth 
overtake the fugitive, beseeching those who are near with much eagerness to seize and keep it so seized 
for him until he shall come up. This then let us also do. When of ourselves we do not reach unto love, let 
us bid them that are near her to hold her, till we come up with her, and when we have apprehended, no 
more let her go, that she may not again escape us. For continually she springs away from us, because we 
use her not as we ought, but prefer all things unto her. Therefore we ought to make every effort, so as 
perfectly to retain her. For if this be done, we require not henceforth much labor, nay rather scarce any; 
but taking our ease, and keeping holiday , we shall march on in the narrow path of virtue. Wherefore he 
saith, “Follow after her.” 


Then that they might not suppose that for no other end he brought in the discourse of charity, except that 
he might extinguish the gifts, he subjoins as follows; 


Ver. 1. “Yet desire earnestly spiritual gifts; but rather that ye may prophesy.” 


Ver. 2. “For he that speaketh in a tongue, speaketh not unto men, but unto God: for no man 
understandeth; but in the Spirit he speaketh mysteries.” 


Ver. 3. “But he that prophesieth speaketh unto men edification, and exhortation, and comfort.” 


At this point he makes a comparison between the gifts, and lowers that of the tongues, showing it to be 
neither altogether useless, nor very profitable by itself. For in fact they were greatly puffed up on account 
of this, because the gift was considered to be a great one. And it was thought great because the Apostles 
received it first, and with so great display; it was not however therefore to be esteemed above all the 
others. Wherefore then did the Apostles receive it before the rest? Because they were to go abroad every 
where. And as in the time of building the tower the one tongue was divided into many; so then the many 
tongues frequently met in one man, and the same person used to discourse both in the Persian, and the 
Roman, and the Indian, and many other tongues, the Spirit sounding within him: and the gift was called 
the gift of tongues because he could all at once speak divers languages. See accordingly how he both 
depresses and elevates it. Thus, by saying, “He that speaketh with tongues, speaketh not unto men, but 
unto God, for no man understandeth,” he depressed it, implying that the profit of it was not great; but by 
adding, “but in the Spirit he speaketh mysteries” he again elevated it, that it might not seem to be 
superfluous and useless and given in vain. 


“But he that prophesieth speaketh unto men edification, and exhortation, and comfort.” 


Seest thou by what he signifies the choice nature of this gift? i.e., by the common benefit? and how every 
where he gives the higher honor to that which tends to the profit of the many? For do not the former 
speak unto men also? tell me. But not so much “edification, and exhortation, and comfort.” So that the 
being powered by the Spirit is common to both, as well to him that prophesieth, as to him that speaketh 
with tongues; but in this, the one (he, I mean, who prophesieth) hath the advantage in that he is also 
profitable unto the hearers. For they who with tongues were not understood by them that had not the gift. 


What then? Did they edify no man? “Yes,” saith he, “themselves alone:” wherefore also he adds, 
Ver. 4. “He that speaketh in tongue edifieth himself.” 


And how, if he know not what he saith? Why, for the present, he is speaking of them who understand what 
they say;—understand it themselves, but know not how to render it unto others. 


“But he that prophesieth edifieth the Church.” Now as great as is the difference between a single person 
and the Church, so great is the interval between these two. Seest thou his wisdom, how he doth not thrust 
out the gift and make nothing of it, but signifies it to have some advantage, small though it be, and such 
as to suffice the possessor only? 


[2.] Next, lest they should suppose that in envy to them he depresses the tongues, (for the more part had 
this gift,) to correct their suspicion he saith, 


Ver. 5. “I would have you all speak with tongues, but rather that ye should prophesy: for greater is he that 
prophesieth than he that speaketh with tongues, except he interpret, that the Church may receive 
edifying.” 


But “rather” and “greater,” do not mark opposition, but superiority. So that hence also it is evident that he 
is not disparaging the gift, but leading them to better things, displaying both his carefulness on their 
behalf, and a spirit free from all envy. For neither did he say, “I would that two or three,” but, “that ye all 
spake with tongues” and not this only, but also, “that ye prophesied;” and this rather than that; “for 
greater is he that prophesieth.” For since he hath established and proved it, he next proceeds also to 
assert it; not however simply, but with a qualification. Accordingly he adds, “except he interpret;” since if 
he be able to do this, I mean the interpreting, “he hath become equal unto the prophet,” so he speaks, 
“because then there are many who reap the advantage of it;” a thing to be especially observed, how this 
throughout, before all else, is his object, 


Ver. 6. “But now, brethren, if I come unto you speaking with tongues, what shall I profit you, unless I 
speak to you either by way of revelation, or of knowledge, or of prophesying, or of teaching?” 


“And why speak I,” saith he, “of the rest? Nay, let the person who speaketh with tongues be Paul: for not 
even so will any good come to the hearers.” And these things he saith to signify that he is seeking their 
profit, not bearing any grudge against them that have the gift; since not even in his own person doth he 
shrink from pointing out its unprofitableness. And indeed it is his constant way to work out the 
disagreeable topics in his own person: as in the beginning of the Epistle he said, “Who then is Paul? and 
who is Apollos? and who is Cephas?” This same then he doth also here, saying, “Not even I shall profit 
you, except I speak to you either by way of revelation, or of prophesying, or of knowledge, or of teaching.” 
And what he means is, “if I say not somewhat that can be made intelligible to you and that may be clear, 
but merely make display of my having the gift of tongues;—tongues which ye do not understand, ye will go 
away with no sort of profit. For how should you profit by a voice which ye understand not?” 


[3] Ver. 7. “Even things without life, giving a voice, whether pipe or harp, if they give not a distinction in 
the sounds, how shall it be known what is piped?” 


“And why do I say,” saith he, “that in our case this is unprofitable, and that only useful which is clear and 
easy to be apprehended by the hearers? Since even in musical instruments without life one may see this: 
for whether it be pipe or harp, yet if it be struck or blown confusedly and unskilfully, without proper 
cadence or harmony, it will captivate none of the hearers. For even in these inarticulate sounds there is 
need of some distinctness: and if thou strike not or breathe into the pipe according to art, thou hast done 
nothing. Now if from things without life we require so much distinctness, and harmony, and 
appropriateness, and into those inarticulate sounds we strive and contend to infuse so much meaning, 
much more in men indued with life and reason, and in spiritual gifts, ought one to make significancy an 
object. 


Ver. 8. “For if the trumpet give an uncertain voice, who shall prepare himself for war?” 


Thus from things merely ornamental he carries on his argument to those which are more necessary and 
useful; and saith that not in the harp alone, but in the trumpet also one may see this effect produced. For 
in that also there are certain measures; and they give out at one time a warlike note, and at another one 
that is not so; and again sometimes it leads out to line of battle and at others recalls from it: and unless 
one know this, there is great danger. Which is just what he means, and the mischief of it what he is 
manifesting, when he saith, “who shall prepare himself for war?” So then, if it have not this quality, it is 


the ruin of all. “And what is this to us,” saith one? Truly it concerns you very especially; wherefore also he 
adds, 


Ver. 9. “So also ye, unless ye utter by the tongue, speech easy to be understood, ye will be speaking into 
the air:” i.e., calling to nobody, speaking unto no one. Thus every where he shows its unprofitableness. 


[4.] “But if it be unprofitable, why was it given?” saith one. So as to be useful to him that hath received it. 
But if it is to be so to others also, there must be added interpretation. Now this he saith, bringing them 
near to one another; that if a person himself have not the gift of interpretation, he may take unto him 
another that hath it, and make his own gift useful through him. Wherefore he every where points out its 
imperfection, that so he may bind them together. Any how, he that accounts it to be sufficient for itself, 
doth not so much commend it as disparage it, not suffering it to shine brightly by the interpretation. For 
excellent indeed and necessary is the gift, but it is so when it hath one to explain what is spoken. Since 
the finger too is a necessary thing, but when you separate it from the other members, it will not be equally 
useful: and the trumpet is necessary, but when it sounds at random, it is rather an annoyance. Yea, neither 
shall any art come to light, without matter subject to it; nor is matter put into shape, if no form be 
assigned to it. Suppose then the voice to be as the subject-matter, but the distinctness as that form, which 
not being present, there will be no use in the material. 


Ver. 10. “There are, it may be, so many kinds of voices in the world, and no kind is without signification:” 
i.e., SO many tongues, so many voices of Scythians, Thracians, Romans, Persians, Moors, Indians, 
Egyptians, innumerable other nations. 


Ver. 11. “If then I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be to him that speaketh a barbarian.” “For 
suppose not,” saith he, “that this happens only in our case; rather in all one may see this taking place: so 
that I do not say this to disparage the voice, but to signify that to me it is useless, as long as it is not 
intelligible.” Next, that he may not render the accusation unpalatable, he makes his charge alike for the 
two, saying, “He shall be unto me a barbarian, and I to him.” Not from the nature of the voice, but from 
our ignorance. Seest thou how by little and little he draws men to that which is akin to the subject. Which 
is his use to do, to fetch his examples from afar, and to end with what more properly belongs to the 
matter. For having spoken of a pipe and harp, wherein is much that is inferior and unprofitable, he comes 
to the trumpet, a thing more useful; next, from that he proceeds to the very voice itself. So also before, 
when he was discoursing to show that it was not forbidden the Apostles to receive, beginning first with 
husbandmen, and shepherds, and soldiers, then he brought the discourse on to that which is nearer to the 
subject, the priests in the old covenant. 


But do thou, I pray, consider, how every where he hath given diligence to free the gift from censure, and 
to bring round the charge to the receivers of it. For he said not, “I shall be a barbarian,” but, “unto him 
that speaketh, a barbarian.” And again, he did not say, “he that speaketh shall be a barbarian,” but “he 
that speaketh shall be a barbarian unto me .” 


[5.] “What then must be done?” saith he. Why, so far from disparaging, one ought to recommend and to 
teach it; as indeed himself also doth. Since after he had accused and rebuked it and shown its 
unprofitableness, he proceeds to counsel them; saying, 


Ver. 12. “So also ye, since as ye are zealous of spiritual gifts, seek that ye may abound unto the edifying of 
the Church.” 


Seest thou his aim every where, how he looks to one thing continually and in all cases, the general utility, 
the profiting the Church; laying this down as a kind of rule? And he did not say, “that ye may obtain the 
gifts” but, “that ye may abound,” i.e., that ye may even possess them in great plenitude. Thus, so far am I 
from wishing you not to possess them, that I even wish you to abound in them, only so that ye handle 
them with a view to the common advantage. And how is this to be done? This he adds, saying, 


Ver. 13. “Wherefore let him that speaketh in a tongue pray that he may interpret.” 
Ver. 14. “For if I pray in a tongue, my spirit prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful.” 


Ver. 15. “What is it then? I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also; I will sing 
with the spirit, and I will sing with the understanding also.” 


Here he shows that it is in their power to obtain the gift. For, “let him pray,” saith he, ie., “let him 
contribute his own part,” since if thou ask diligently, thou wilt surely receive. Ask accordingly not to have 
the gift of tongue only, but also of interpretation, that thou mayest become useful unto all, and not shut up 
thy gift in thyself alone. “For if I pray in a tongue,” saith he, “my spirit prayeth, but my understanding is 
unfruitful.” Seest thou how by degrees bringing his argument to a point, he signifies that not to others 
only is such an one useless, but also to himself; if at least “his understanding is unfruitful?” For if a man 
should speak only in the Persian, or any other foreign tongue, and not understand what he saith, then of 
course to himself also will he be thenceforth a barbarian, not to another only, from not knowing the 
meaning of the sound. For there were of old many who had also a gift of prayer, together with a tongue; 


and they prayed, and the tongue spake, praying either in the Persian or Latin language , but their 
understanding knew not what was spoken. Wherefore also he said, “If I pray in a tongue, my spirit 
prayeth,” i.e., the gift which is given me and which moves my tongue, “but my understanding is 
unfruitful.” 


What then may that be which is best in itself, and doth good? And how ought one to act, or what request 
of God? To pray, “both with the spirit,” i.e., the gift, and “with the understanding.” Wherefore also he said, 
“T will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also: I will sing with the spirit, and I will 
sing with the understanding also.” 


[6.] He signifieth the same thing here also, that both the tongue may speak, and the understanding may 
not be ignorant of the things spoken. For except this be so, there will also be another confusion. 


Ver. 16. “Else,” saith he, “if thou bless with the spirit, how shall he that filleth the place of the unlearned 
say the Amen at thy giving of thanks, seeing he knoweth not what thou sayest?” 


Ver. 17. “For thou verily givest thanks well, but the other is not edified.” 


Observe how again here he brings his stone to the plumb-line, every where seeking the edification of the 
Church. Now by the “unlearned” he means the laymen, and signifies that he also suffers no little loss 
when he is unable to say the Amen. And what he saith is this: “if thou shalt bless in a barbarian tongue, 
not knowing what thou sayest, nor able to interpret, the layman cannot respond the Amen. For not 
hearing the words, forever and ever,’ which are at the end , he doth not say the Amen.” Then again, 
comforting him concerning this, that he might not seem to hold the gift too cheap; the same kind of 
remark as he made above, that “he speaketh mysteries,” and “speaketh unto God,” and “edifieth himself,” 
and “prayeth with the spirit,” intending no little comfort from these things, this also he utters here, 
saying, “for thou indeed givest thanks well,” since thou speakest being moved by the Spirit: but the other 
hearing nothing nor knowing what is said, stands there, receiving no great advantage by it.” 


[7.] Further, because he had run down the possessors of this gift, as though they had no such great thing; 
that he might not seem to hold them cheap, as being himself destitute of it, see what he saith: 


Ver. 18. “I thank God, speaking with tongues more than ye all.” 


And this he doth also in another place intending, namely, to take away the advantages of Judaism and to 
show that henceforth they are nothing, he begins by declaring that himself had been endowed with them, 
yea, and that in very great excess; and then he calls them “loss,” thus saying, “If any man thinketh to have 
confidence in the flesh, I more: circumcised the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
a Hebrew of Hebrews; as touching the law, a Pharisee; as touching zeal, persecuting the Church; as 
touching the righteousness which is the law, found blameless.” (Philip. iii. 4-7.) And then, having signified 
himself to have the advantage of all, he saith, “Howbeit what things were gain to me, those have I counted 
loss for Christ.” So also he doth here, saying, “I speak with tongues more than ye all.” Do not ye therefore 
glory as though ye only had the gift. For I also possess it, yea more than ye. 


Ver. 19. “Howbeit in the Church I had rather speak five words with my understanding, that I might 
instruct others also.” 


What is that, “speak with my understanding, that I might instruct others also?” “Understanding what I 
say,” and “words which I can both interpret to others, and speak intelligently, and teach the hearers.” 
“Than ten thousand words in a tongue.” Wherefore? “That I may instruct others,” saith he. For the one 
hath but display only; the other, great utility: this being what he everywhere seeks, I mean the common 
profit. And yet the gift of tongues was strange, but that of prophecy familiar and ancient and heretofore 
given to many; this on the contrary then first given: howbeit it was not much cared for by him. Wherefore 
neither did he employ it; not because he had it not, but because he always sought the more profitable 
things: being as he was free from all vain-glory, and considering one thing only, how he might render the 
hearers better. 


[8.] And here is the reason of the faculty he had of looking to the expedient both to himself and to others: 
viz. because he was free from vain-glory. Since he assuredly that is enslaved by it, so far from discerning 
what is good to others, will not even know his own. 


Such was Simon, who, because he looked to vain-glory, did not even see his own advantage. Such also 
were the Jews, who because of this sacrificed their own salvation to the devil. Hence also did idols spring, 
and by this madness did the heathen philosophers excite themselves, and make shipwreck in their false 
doctrines. And observe the perverseness of this passion: how because of it some of them also made 
themselves poor, others were eager for wealth. So potent is its tyranny that it prevails even in direct 
contraries. Thus one man is vain of chastity, and contrariwise another of adultery; and this man of justice, 
and another of injustice; so of luxury and fasting, modesty and rashness, riches and poverty. I say poverty: 
since some of them that were with out, when it was in their power to receive, for admiration’s sake 
forbore to receive. But not so the Apostles: that they were pure from vainglory, they showed by their 


doings: in that, when some were calling them Gods and were ready to sacrifice-unto them oxen with 
garlands, they did not merely just forbid what was doing, but they even rent their clothes. (Acts xiv. 13, 
14.) And after they had set the lame man upright, when all with open mouths were gazing at them, they 
said, “Why look ye so earnestly on us, as though by our own power we had made this man to walk ?” And 
those, among men who admired poverty, chose to themselves a state of poverty: but these among persons 
who despised poverty and gave praise to wealth. And these, if they received aught, ministered to the 
needy. Thus, not vain-glory but benevolence, was the motive of all they did. But those quite the reverse; as 
enemies and pests of our common nature, and no otherwise, did they such things. Thus one sunk all his 
goods in the sea for no good purpose, imitating fools and madmen: and another let all his land go to sheep 
common. Thus they did every thing for vain-glory. But not so the Apostles; rather they both received what 
was given them, and distributed to the needy with so great liberality that they even lived in continual 
hunger. But if they had been enamored of glory, they would not have practiced this, the receiving and 
distributing, for fear of some suspicion arising against them. For he who throws away his own for glory, 
will much more refuse to receive the things of others, that he may not be accounted to stand in need of 
others nor incur any suspicion. But these thou seest both ministering to the poor, and themselves begging 
for them. So truly were they more loving than any fathers. 


[9.] And observe also their laws, how moderate and freed from all vain-glory. Thus: “Having” saith he,” 
food and covering, let us therewith be content.” (1 Tim. vi. 8.) Not like him of Sinope , who clothed in rags 
and living in a cask to no good end, astonished many, but profited none: whereas Paul did none of these 
things; (for neither had he an eye to ostentation;) but was both clothed in ordinary apparel with all 
decency, and lived in a house continually, and displayed all exactness in the practice of all other virtue; 
which the cynic despised, living impurely and publicly disgracing himself, and dragged away by his mad 
passion for glory. For if any one ask the reason of his living in a cask, he will find no other but vain-glory 
alone. But Paul also paid rent for the house wherein he abode at Rome. Although he who was able to do 
things far severer, could much more have had strength for this. But he looked not to glory, that savage 
monster, that fearful demon, that pest of the world, that poisonous viper. Since, as that animal tears 
through the womb of her parent with her teeth, so also this passion tears in pieces him that begets it. 


[10.] By what means then may one find a remedy for this manifold distemper? By bringing forward those 
that have trodden it under foot, and with an eye to their image so ordering one’s own life. For so the 
patriarch Abraham.—nay, let none accuse me of tautology if I often make mention of him, and on all 
occasions: this being that which most of all shows him wonderful, and deprives them that refuse to imitate 
him of all excuse. For, if we exhibit one doing well in this particular, and another in that, some one might 
say that virtue is hardly to be attained; for that it is scarcely possible to succeed in all those things 
together, whereof each one of the saints hath performed only a part. But when one and the same person is 
found to possess all, what excuse will they have, who after the law and grace are not able to attain unto 
the same measure with them that were before the law and grace? How then did this Patriarch overcome 
and subdue this monster, when he had a dispute with his nephew? (Gen. xiii. 8.) For so it was, that coming 
off worst and losing the first share, he was not vexed. But ye know that in such matters the shame is 
worse than the loss to the vulgar-minded, and particularly when a person having all in his own power, as 
he had then, and having been the first to give honor, was not honored in return. Nevertheless, none of 
these things vexed him, but he was content to receive the second place, and when wronged by the young 
man, himself old, an uncle by a nephew, he was not indignant nor took it ill, but loved him equally and 
ministered to him. Again, having been victorious in that great and terrible fight, and having mightily put 
to flight the Barbarians (Gen. xiv.) he doth not add show to victory, nor erect a trophy. For he wished to 
save only, not to exhibit himself. Again, he entertained strangers, yet did he not here act vain-gloriously, 
but himself both ran to them and bowed down to them, not as though he were giving, but receiving a 
benefit, and he calleth them lords, without knowing who they are who are come to him, and presents his 
wife in the place of a handmaiden. (Gen. xviii.) And in Egypt too before this, when he had appeared so 
extraordinary a person, and had received back this very woman, his wife, and had enjoyed so great honor 
(Gen. xii.) he showeth it to no man. And though the inhabitants of the place called him prince, he himself 
even laid down the price of the sepulchre. (Gen. xxiii. 6.) And when he sent to betroth a wife for his son, 
he gave no command to speak in high and dignified terms of him, (Gen. xxiv.) but merely to bring the 
bride. 


[11.] Wilt thou examine also the conduct of those under grace, when from every side great was the glory 
of the teaching flowing round them, and wilt thou see then also this passion cast out? Consider, I pray, this 
same Apostle who speaks these things, how he ever ascribes the whole to God, how of his sins he makes 
mention continually, but of his good deeds never, unless perchance it should be needful to correct the 
disciples; and even if he be compelled to do this, he calls the matter folly, and yields the first place to 
Peter, and is not ashamed to labor with Priscilla and Aquila, and every where he is eager to show himself 
lowly, not swaggering in the market place, nor carrying crowds with him, but setting himself down among 
the obscure. Wherefore also he said, “but his bodily presence is weak.” (2 Cor. x. 10.) i.e., easy to be 
despised, and not at all accompanied with display. And again, “I pray that ye do no evil, not that we may 
appear approved.” And what marvel if he despise this glory? seeing that he despises the glory of heaven, 
and the kingdom, and hell, for that which was pleasing unto Christ: for he wishes himself to be accursed 
from Christ for the glory of Christ. For if he saith that he is willing to suffer this for the Jews’ sake, he 
saith it on this account that none of those without understanding might think to take to himself the 


promises made to them. If therefore he were ready to pass by those things, what marvel is it if he despise 
human things? 


[12.] But the men of our time are overwhelmed by all things, not by desire of glory only, but also, on the 
other hand, by insult and fear of dishonor. Thus, should any one praise, it would puff thee up, and if he 
blame, it would cast thee down. And as weak bodies are by common accidents injured, so also souls which 
grovel on earth. For such not poverty alone, but even wealth destroys, not grief only, but likewise joy, and 
prosperity more than adversity. For poverty compels to be wise, but wealth leads on oftentimes into some 
great evil. And as men in a fever are hard to be pleased in any thing, so also they that are depraved in 
mind on every side receive hurt. 


Knowing therefore these things, let us not shun poverty, let us not admire riches: but prepare our soul to 
be sufficient for all estates. For so any one building an house doth not consider how neither rain may 
descend, nor sunbeam light on it, (for this were impossible,) but how it may be made capable of enduring 
all. And he again that builds a ship doth not fashion and design any thing to keep waves from breaking 
against it, or any tempest from rising in the sea: (for this too were impossible:) but that the sides of the 
ship may be ready to meet all. And again, he that cares for the body doth not look to this that there may 
be no inequality in the temperature, but that the body may easily endure all these things. So accordingly 
let us act in respect of the soul, and neither be anxious to fly poverty nor to become rich, but to regulate 
each of them for our own safety. 


Wherefore, letting alone these things, let us render our soul meet both for wealth and poverty. For 
although no calamity, such as man is subject to, befall, which is for the most part impossible, even thus, 
better is he that seeks not wealth, but knows how to bear all things easily than he that is always rich. And 
why? First, such an one hath his safety from within, but the other from without. And as he is a better 
soldier who trusts to his bodily powers and skill in fighting, than he that hath his strength in his armor 
only; so he that relies on his wealth, compared with him that is fenced in by his virtue, is inferior. 
Secondly, because even if he do not fall into poverty, it is impossible that he should be without trouble. For 
wealth hath many storms and troubles; but not so virtue, but pleasure only and safety. Yea, and it puts a 
man out of the reach of them that lay snares for him, but wealth quite the contrary, rendering him easy to 
be attacked and taken. And as among animals, stags and hares are of all most easily taken through their 
natural timidity, but the wild boar, and the bull, and the lion, would not easily fall in the way of the liers-in- 
wait; just so one may see in the case of the rich, and of them that live voluntarily in poverty. The one is 
like the lion and the bull, the other like the stag and the hare. For whom doth not the rich man fear? Are 
there not robbers, potentates, enviers, informers? And why speak I of robbers and informers, in a case 
where a man suspects his very domestics? 


[13.] And why say I, “when he is alive?” Not even when dead is he freed from the villainy of the robbers, 
nor hath death power to set him in safety, but the evil doers despoil him even when dead, so dangerous a 
thing is wealth. For not only do they dig into houses, but they even burst open tombs and coffins. What 
then can be more wretched than this man, since not even death can furnish him with this security, but 
that wretched body, even when deprived of life, is not freed from the evils of life, those that commit such 
wickedness hastening to war even with dust and ashes, and much more grievously than when it was alive? 
For then, it might be, entering his storehouse, they would remove his chests, but abstain from his person, 
and would not take so much as to strip the body itself but now the accursed hands of the tombbreakers do 
not even abstain from these, but move and turn it about, and with much cruelty insult it. For after it hath 
been committed to the ground, having stripped it both of its covering of earth and of that which its grave- 
clothes constitute, they leave it thus to be cast out. 


What foe then so deadly as wealth, which destroys both the soul of the living, and insults the body of the 
dead, not suffering it even to lie buried in the ground, which is common even to the condemned and to 
them that have been taken in the vilest crimes? For of them the legislators having exacted the punishment 
of death, inquire no further; but of these, wealth even after death exacts a most bitter punishment, 
exposing them naked and unburied, a dreadful and pitiable spectacle: since even those who suffer this 
after sentence and by the anger of their judges, do not suffer so grievously as these. For they indeed 
remain unburied the first and second day, and so are committed to the ground; but these, when they have 
been committed to the ground, are then stripped naked and insulted. And if the robbers depart without 
taking the coffin too, there is still no thanks to their wealth, but in this case also to their poverty. For she it 
is that guards it. Whereas most assuredly, had we intruded wealth with even so much as this, and leaving 
off to form it of stone, had forged it of gold, we should have lost this also. 


So faithless a thing is wealth; which belongs not so much to them that have it, as to them that endeavor to 
seize it. So that it is but a superfluous argument which aims to show that wealth is irresistible, seeing that 
not even on the day of their death do its possessors obtain security. And yet who is not reconciled with the 
departed, whether it be wild beast, or demon, or whatever else? The very sight being enough to bend even 
one who is altogether iron, and quite past feeling. Wherefore, you know, when one sees a corpse, though 
it be an enemy public or private whom he sees, yet he weeps for him in common with his dearest friends; 
and his wrath is extinguished with life, and pity is brought in. And it would be impossible, in time of 
mourning and carrying out of burial, to distinguish an enemy from him who is not such. So greatly do all 


men revere their common nature, and the customs which have been introduced respecting it. But wealth 
not even on obtaining this, remits her anger against her possessors; nay, it renders them that have been 
no way wronged enemies of the dead; if at least to strip the dead body be an act of persons very bitter and 
hostile. And nature for her part reconciles even his enemies to him then: but wealth makes foes of them 
that have nothing to accuse him of, and cruelly intreats the body in its utter desolation. And yet in that 
case there are many things which might lead one to pity, the fact of its being a corpse, its inability to 
move, and tending to earth and corruption, the absence of any one to help: but none of these things soften 
those accursed wretches, because of the tyranny they are under from their base cupidity. For the passion 
of covetousness, like some ruthless tyrant, is at hand, enjoining those inhuman commands and having 
made wild beasts of them, so brings them to the tombs. Yea, like wild beasts attacking the dead, they 
would not even abstain from their flesh, if their limbs were any way useful unto them. Such is our 
enjoyment of wealth; to be insulted even after death, and deprived of sepulture which even the most 
desperate criminals obtain. 


[14.] Are we still then, tell me, to be fond of so grievous an enemy? Nay, I beseech you, nay, my brethren! 
but let us fly from it without turning to look: and if it come into our hands, let us not keep it within, but 
bind it fast by the hands of the poor. For these are the bonds which have more power to hold it, and from 
those treasuries it will never more escape; and so this faithless one abides for the time to come faithful, 
tractable, tame, the right hand of Mercy producing this effect on it. 


As I have said then, if it ever come to us, let us hand it over to her; but if it come not, let us not seek after 
it, nor fret ourselves, nor count its possessors happy; for what sort of a notion of happiness is this? Unless 
thou wouldest also say that those who fight with beasts are to be envied, because those high-priced 
animals are shut up and reserved by the proposers of such contests for themselves: who however not 
daring themselves to approach or to touch them, but fearing and trembling because of them, hand over 
others to them. Something like this, I say, is the case of the wealthy, when they have shut up their wealth 
in their treasuries as if it were some savage beast, and day by day receive from it innumerable wounds: in 
this latter unlike to the beasts: since they, when thou leadest them out, then, and not till then, hurt such 
as meet them: but this, when it is shut up and preserved, then destroys its possessors and hoarders. 


But let us make this beast tame. And it will be tame, if we do not shut it up, but give it into the hands of all 
who are in need. So shall we reap from this quarter the greatest blessings, both living in the present life 
with safety and a good hope, and in the day that is to come standing with boldness: to which may we all 
attain, through the grace and mercy, &c. &c. 


HOMILY XXXVI 


1 COR. XIV. 20 


Brethren, be not children in mind; howbeit in malice be ye babes, but in mind be men. 


As might be expected, after his long argument and demonstration he adopts a more vehement style and 
abundance of rebuke; and mentions an example suited to the subject. For children too are wont to gape 
after trifles and to be fluttered, but of things very great they have not so much admiration. Since then 
these also having the gift of tongues, which was the lowest of all, thought they had the whole; therefore 
he saith, “Be not children,” i.e., be not without understanding where ye ought to be considerate, but there 
be ye childlike and simple, where unrighteousness is, where vain-glory, where pride. For he that is a babe 
in wickedness ought also to be wise. Since as wisdom with wickedness would not be wisdom, so also 
simplicity with folly would not be simplicity, it being requisite both in simplicity to avoid folly, and in 
wisdom wickedness. For as neither bitter nor sweet medicines in excess do good, so neither doth 
simplicity by itself, nor wisdom: and this is why Christ enjoining us to mix both said, “Be ye wise as 
serpents, and harmless as doves.” (Matt. x. 16.) 


But what is it to be a babe in wickedness? Not even to know what wickedness is: yea, such he willed them 
to be. Wherefore also he said, “It is actually reported that there is fornication among you.” (1 Cor. v. 1.) 
He said not, “is done,” but is “reported:” as if he said, “ye are not without knowledge of the thing; ye have 
heard of it some time.” I say, he would have them both to be men and children; the one however in 
wickedness, but the other in wisdom. For so even the man may become a man, if he be also a child: but as 
long as he is not a child in wickedness, neither will he be a man. For the wicked, instead of being mature, 
will be but a fool. 


Ver. 21. “In the law it is written, By men of strange tongues and by the lips of strangers will I speak unto 
this people; and not even thus will they hear me, saith the Lord.” 


Yet surely it is no where written in the Law, but as I said before, he calls always the whole of the Old 
Testament, the Law: both the prophets and the historical books. And he brings forward his testimony from 
Esaias the prophet, again covertly detracting from the glory of the gift, for their profit; nevertheless, even 
thus he states it with praise. For the expression, “not even thus,” hath force to point out that the miracle 
was enough to astonish them; and if they did not believe, the fault was theirs. And wherefore did God 
work it, if they were not to believe? That He might in every case appear to do His part. 


[2.] Having shown then even from the prophecy, that the sign in question is not of great use, he adds, 


Ver. 22. “Wherefore tongues are for a sign, not to them that believe, but to the unbelieving: but 
prophesying is for a sign not to the unbelieving, but to them that believe.” 


Ver. 23. “If therefore the whole Church be assembled together, and all speak with tongues, and there 
come in men unlearned or unbelieving, will they not say that ye are mad?” 


Ver. 24. “But if all prophesy, and there come in one unbelieving or unlearned, he is reproved by all, he is 
judged by all:” 


Ver. 25. “And thus the secrets of his heart are made manifest; and so he will fall down on his face and 
worship God, declaring that God is among you indeed.” 


Great in this place is the difficulty which one seems to find arising from what is said. For if tongues are for 
a sign to them that believe not, how saith he, if they that believe not should see you speaking with 
tongues, they will say that “ye are mad?” And if prophecy be “not for the unbelieving, but for them that 
believe,” how shall also the unbelievers gain thereby? 


“For if there come in,” saith he, “when ye are prophesying, one that believeth not, he is reproved by all, 
and judged.” 


And not only this, but also after this another question hence springs up: since the tongue will appear on 
the contrary greater than the prophecy. For if the tongues are for a sign to the unbelieving, but prophecy 
to them that believe, that which draws in aliens and makes of the household, is greater than that which 
regulates those of the household. What then is the meaning of that expression? Nothing difficult nor 
obscure, nor contrary to what went before, but rather very agreeable to it, if we give heed: viz., that 
prophecy is suitable to both, but then tongue not so. Wherefore having said of the tongue, “it is for a 
sign,” he adds, “not to them that believe, but to the unbelievers,” and to them “for a sign,” i.e., for 
astonishment, not so much for instruction. 


“But in the case of prophecy too,” saith some one, “he did the very same thing, saying, but prophesying 
serveth not for the unbelieving, but for them which believe.’ For the believer hath no need to see a sign, 
but requires only teaching and catechizing. How then sayest thou,” saith he, “that prophecy is of use to 
both, when Paul saith not to the unbelieving, but to them which believe?’” If thou wilt accurately examine, 
thou wilt understand what is said. For he said not, “prophecy is not useful to them unbelieving,” but, “is 
not for a sign,” as the tongue,” i.e., a mere sign without profit: nor is the tongue any way useful to 
believers; for its only work is to astonish and to confound; the word “sign” being one of those which may 
be taken two ways: as when he saith, “show me a sign,” (Ps. Ixxxvi. 17.) and adds, “for good:” and again, 
“Tam become as a wonder unto many,” (Ps. lxxi. 7.) i.e., a sign. 


And to show thee that he introduced the term “sign” here, not as a thing which of course did some good, 
he added that which resulted from it. And what was this? “They will say,” saith he, “that ye are mad.” This 
however not from the nature of the sign, but from their folly. But when thou hearest of unbelievers, do not 
suppose that the same persons are in every case intended, but at one time they which are incurably 
diseased and abide uncorrected, and at another they which may be changed; such as were they who in the 
times of the Apostles admire the mighty things of God which they hear of; such as in the case of Cornelius. 
His meaning accordingly is this; that prophecy avails both among the unbelieving and among them that 
believe: as to the tongue, when heard by the unbelieving and inconsiderate, instead of profiting by it, they 
rather deride the utterers as madmen. For, in fact, it is to them but for a sign, i.e., in order to astonish 
them merely; whereas they who had understanding used also to profit by it: with a view to which the sign 
was given. Even as then there were not only certain who accused them of drunkenness, but many also 
admired them as relating the wonderful works of God. It appears then that the mockers were those 
without understanding. Wherefore also Paul did not simply say, “they will say that ye are mad,” but added, 
“unlearned and unbelievers.” 


But prophecy is not for a sign merely, but is also suitable and useful for faith and for profit unto both 
classes. And this, if not directly, yet in the sequel he more clearly explained, saying, “he is reproved by all. 
For, if all prophesy,” saith he, “and there come in one unbelieving or unlearned, he is reproved by all; he is 
judged by all; and thus are the secrets of his heart made manifest; and so he will fall down on his face and 
worship God, declaring that God is among you indeed.” 


So that not in this only is prophecy greater, in its availing with each class , but also in its attracting the 
more shameless of the unbelievers. For it was not the same wonder, when Peter convicted Sapphira, 
which was a work of prophecy, and when he spake with tongues: but in the former case all shrank into 
themselves; whereas, when he spake with tongues, he got the credit of being even beside himself. 


[3.] Having said then, that a tongue profited not, and having again qualified this statement by turning the 
charge upon the Jews, he proceeds to signify that it even doth injury. “And wherefore was it given?” That it 
might go forth with interpretation: since without this, it hath even the contrary effect among them that 


are without understanding. “For if,” saith he, “all speak with tongues, and there come in unbelievers or 
unlearned, they will say that ye are mad;” as indeed even the Apostles incurred the suspicion of being 
drunken: for “these men,” it saith, “are filled with new wine: (Acts ii. 13.) but it is not the fault of the sign, 
but of their unskilfulness; therefore he added, “unlearned and unbelievers,” to show that the notion 
belongs to their ignorance and want of faith; for, as I before said, his object is to rank that gift not among 
things that are disparaged, but among those which do not greatly profit, and this, in order to repress 
them, and bring them to a necessity of seeking for an interpreter. For since the greater part looked not to 
this, but made use of it for display and rivalry, this is what he especially withdraws them from, intimating 
that their credit is injured, they bringing on themselves a suspicion of madness. And this especially is 
what Paul continually attempts to establish, when he wants to lead men away from any thing: he shows 
that the person suffers loss in respect of those very things which he desires. 


And do thou accordingly likewise: if thou wouldest lead men away from pleasure, show that the thing is 
bitter: if thou wouldest withdraw them from vain-glory, show that the thing is full of dishonor: thus also 
was Paul used to do. When he would tear away the rich from their love of money, he said not merely that 
wealth is a hurtful thing, but also that it casts into temptations. “For they that desire to be rich,” saith he,” 
fall into a temptation.” (1 Tim. vi. 9.) Thus, since it seems to deliver from temptations, he attributes to it 
the contrary of that which the rich supposed. Others again held fast by the wisdom that is without, as 
though by it establishing Christ’s doctrine; he signifies that not only it gives no aid to the cross, but even 
makes it void. They held to going to law before strangers, thinking it unmeet to be judged by their own, as 
if those without were wiser: he points out that going to law before them that are without is shameful. They 
clave to things offered in sacrifice to idols, as displaying perfect knowledge: he intimates that this is a 
mark of imperfect knowledge, not to know how to manage in the things which concern our neighbors. So 
also here, because they were wild about this gift of tongues, through their love of glory, he signifies that 
this on the other hand more than any thing brings shame upon them, not only depriving them of glory, but 
also involving them in a suspicion of madness. But he did not at once say this, but having spoken very 
many things before, when he had made his discourse acceptable, then he brings in that topic so very 
contrary to their opinion. And this in fact is no more than the common rule; that he who intends 
thoroughly to shake a deep-rooted opinion and to turn men round to its contrary, must not at once state 
the opposites: otherwise he will be ridiculous in the eyes of them that are preoccupied by the contrary 
conviction. Since that which is very much beside expectation cannot be from the beginning easily 
received, but you must first well undermine by other arguments, and then give it the contrary turn. 


Thus for example he did when discoursing of marriage: I mean, since many regarded it as a thing which 
brings ease, and he wished to intimate that the abstaining from marriage was ease; if he had said this at 
once he would not so easily have made it acceptable: whereas now, having stated it after much other 
matter and timing its introduction exactly, he strongly touched the hearers. This also he did in respect of 
virginity. For before this having said much, and after this again, at last he saith, “I spare you,” and, “I 
would have you to be free from cares.” (1 Cor. vii. 28, 32.) 


This then he doth in respect of the tongues, showing that they not only deprive of glory, but also bring 
shame upon those who have them in the eyes of the unbelievers. But prophecy, on the contrary, is both 
free from reproach among the unbelievers, and hath very great credit and usefulness. For none will say in 
regard to prophesying, “they are mad;” nor will any one deride them that prophesy; but, on the contrary, 
will be astonished at and admire them. For “he is reproved by all,” i.e., the things which he hath in his 
heart, are brought forward and shown unto all: now it is not the same thing for any one to come in and 
see one speaking in Persian and another in Syriac, and to come in and hear the secrets of his own mind; 
as whether he cometh in as a tempter and with evil mind, or sincerely; or that such and such a thing hath 
been done by him, and such another designed. For this is much more awful and more profitable than the 
other. For this cause therefore, whereas of the tongues he saith, “ye are mad;” not however affirming this 
of himself, but of their judgment: i.e., “they will say,” saith he, “that ye are mad;” here, on the contrary, he 
makes use both of the verdict of the facts , and that of those who are the objects of the benefit. “For he is 
reproved by all,” saith he, “he is judged by all; and thus are the secrets of his heart made manifest; and so 
he will fall down on his face and worship God, declaring that God is around you indeed. Seest thou that 
this is not capable of two interpretations: how in the former case what is done may be doubted of, and 
here and there an unbeliever might ascribe it to madness? whereas here there will be no such thing, but 
he will both wonder and worship, first making a confession by his deeds, and then by his words also. Thus 
also Nebuchadnezzar worshipped God, saying, “Of a truth, your God, He is the God that revealeth secrets, 
seeing thou couldest reveal this secret.” (Dan. ii. 47.) Seest thou the might of prophecy, how it changed 
that savage one and brought him under instruction and introduced him to faith? 


[4.] Ver. 26. “What is it then, brethren? When ye come together, each one hath a psalm, hath a teaching, 
hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpretation. Let all things be done unto edifying.” 


Seest thou the foundation and the rule of Christianity? how, as it is the artificer’s work to build, so it is the 
Christian’s to profit his neighbors in all things. 


But since he had vehemently run down the gift; lest it might seem to be superfluous, for with a view to 
pull down their pride and no more, he did this:—again he reckons it with the other gifts, saying, “hath a 


psalm, hath a teaching, hath a tongue.” For of old they used also to make psalms by a gift and to teach by 
a gift. Nevertheless, “let all these look to one thing,” saith he, “the correction of their neighbor: let 
nothing be done at random. For if thou comest not to edify thy brother, why dost thou come here at all? In 
fact, I do not make much account of the difference of the gifts. One thing concerns me, one thing is my 
desire, to do all things “unto edifying.” Thus also he that hath the lesser gift will outrun him that hath the 
greater, if this be not wanting. Yea, therefore are the gifts bestowed, that each might be edified; since 
unless this take place, the gift will rather turn to the condemnation of the receiver. For what, tell me, is 
the use of prophesying? What is the use of raising the dead, when there is none who profits by it? But if 
this be the end of the gifts, and if it be possible to effect it in another way without gifts, boast not thyself 
on the score of the signs, nor do thou bewail thyself to whom the gifts are denied. 


[5.] Ver. 27. “And if any man speaketh in a tongue, let it be by two, or at the most by three, and that in 
turn; and let one interpret.” 


Ver. 28. “But if there be no interpreter, let him keep silence in the Church; and let him speak to himself, 
and to God.” 


What sayest thou, tell me? Having spoken so much of tongues, that the gift is a thing unprofitable, a thing 
superfluous, if it have no interpreter, dost thou command again to speak with tongues? I do not command, 
saith he, neither do I forbid; as when he saith, “if any of them that believe not bid you to a feast and ye be 
disposed to go,” he saith it not laying down a law for them to go, but not hindering them: so likewise here. 
“And let him speak to himself and to God.” If he endure not to be silent, saith he, but is so ambitious and 
vain-glorious, “let him speak by himself. “ And thus, by the very fact of so permitting, he greatly checked 
and put them to shame. Which he doth also elsewhere, discoursing of converse with a wife and saying, 
“But this I say because of your incontinency.” But not so did he speak, when he was discoursing of 
prophecy. How then? In a tone of command and legislation: “Let the prophets speak, two or three.” And 
he no where here seeks the interpreter, nor doth he stop the mouth of him that prophesies as under the 
former head, saying, “If there be no interpreter, let him keep silence;” because in fact he who speaks ina 
tongue is not sufficient of himself. Wherefore if any hath both gifts, let him speak. But if he hath not, yet 
wish to speak, let him do so with the interpreter’s aid. For the prophet is an interpreter, but of God; 
whereas thou art of man. “But if there be no interpreter, let him keep silence:” for nothing ought to be 
done superfluously, nothing for ambition. Only “let him speak to himself and to God;” i.e., mentally, or 
quietly and without noise: at least, if he will speak. For this is surely not the tone of one making a law, but 
it may be of one who shames them more even by his permission; as when he saith, “but if any hunger, let 
him eat at home:” and seeming to give permission, he touches them hereby the more sharply. “For ye 
come not together for this purpose,” saith he, “that ye may show that ye have a gift, but that ye may edify 
the hearers;” which also he before said, “Let all things be done unto edifying.” 


[6.] Ver. 29. “Let the prophets speak by two or three, and let the others discern.” 


No where hath he added, “at the most,” as in the case of the tongues. And how is this, one saith? For he 
makes out that neither is prophesy sufficient in itself, if at least he permitteth the judgment to others. 
Nay, surely it is quite sufficient; and this is why he did not stop the mouth of the prophet, as of the other, 
when there is no interpreter; nor, as in his case he said, “if there be no interpreter let him keep silence,” 
so also in the case of the prophet, “if there be none to discern, let him not prophesy;” but he only secured 
the hearer; since for the satisfaction of the hearers he said this, that no diviner might throw himself in 
among them. For of this also at the beginning he bade them beware, when he introduced a distinction 
between divination and prophecy, and now he bids them discriminate and spy out the matter, so that no 
Satanic teacher might privily enter. 


Ver. 30. “But if a revelation be made to another sitting by, let the first keep silence.” 
Ver. 31. “For ye all can prophesy one by one, that all may learn, and all may be comforted.” 


What may this be which is spoken? “If when thou prophesiest,” saith he, “and art speaking, the spirit of 
another stir him up, be silent thenceforth.” For that which he said in the case of the tongues, this also 
here he requires, that it should be done “in turn,” only in a diviner way here. For he made not use of the 
very expression, “in turn ?” but “if a revelation be made to another.” Since what need was there further, 
that when the second was moved to prophesy the first should speak? Ought they then both? Nay, this were 
profane and would produce confusion. Ought the first? This too were out of place. For to this end when 
the one was speaking, the Spirit moved the other, in order that he too might say somewhat. 


So then, comforting him that had been silenced, he saith, “For ye all can prophesy one by one, that all 
may learn, and all may be comforted.” Seest thou how again he states the reason wherefore he doeth all 
things? For if him that speaks with tongues he altogether forbid to speak, when he hath not an interpreter, 
because of the unprofitableness; reasonably also he bids restrain prophecy, if it have not this quality, but 
createth confusion and disturbance and unseasonable tumult. 


Ver. 32. “And the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets.” 


Seest thou how he put him to shame earnestly and fearfully? For that the man might not strive nor be 
factious, he signifies that the gift itself was under subjection. For by “spirit” here, he means its actual 
working. But if the spirit be subject, much more thou its possessor canst not justly be contentious. 


[7.] Then he signifies that this is pleasing also to God, subjoining and saying, 
Ver. 33. “For God is not a God of confusion, but of peace, as [I teach] in all the Churches of the saints.” 


Seest thou by how many reasons he leads him to silence and soothes him, in the act of giving way to the 
other? By one thing and that the chief, that he was not shut up by such a proceeding; “for ye all can 
prophesy,” saith he, “one by one.” By a second, that this seems good to the Spirit Himself; “for the spirits 
of the prophets are subject to the prophets.” Besides these, that this is according to the mind of God; “for 
God,” saith he, “is not a God of confusion, but of peace:” and by a fourth, that in every part of the world 
this custom prevails, and no strange thing is enjoined upon them. For thus, saith he, “I teach in all the 
Churches of the saints.” 


What now can be more awful than these things? For in truth the Church was a heaven then, the Spirit 
governing all things, and moving each one of the rulers and making him inspired. But now we retain only 
the symbols of those gifts. For now also we speak two or three, and in turn, and when one is silent, 
another begins. But these are only signs and memorials of those things. Wherefore when we begin to 
speak, the people respond, “with thy Spirit ,” indicating that of old they thus used to speak, not of their 
own wisdom, but moved by the Spirit. But not so now: (I speak of mine own case so far.) But the present 
Church is like a woman who hath fallen from her former prosperous days, and in many respects retains 
the symbols only of that ancient prosperity; displaying indeed the repositories and caskets of her golden 
ornaments, but bereft of her wealth: such an one doth the present Church resemble. And I say not this in 
respect of gifts: for it were nothing marvelous if it were this only: but in respect also of life and virtue. 
Thus the list of her widows, and the choir of her virgins, then gave great ornament to the churches: but 
now she is made desolate and void, and the tokens only remain. There are indeed widows now, there are 
also virgins; but they retain not that adornment which women should have who prepare themselves for 
such wrestlings. For the special distinction of the virgin is the caring for the things of God alone, and the 
waiting on Him without distraction: and the widow’s mark too should be not so much the not engaging in 
a second marriage, as the other things, charity to the poor, hospitality, continuing instant in prayers, all 
those other things, which Paul writing to Timothy requires with great exactness. One may see also the 
married women exhibiting among us great seemliness. But this is not the only thing required, but rather 
that sedulous attention to the needy, through which those women of old shone out most brightly. Not as 
the generality now-a-days. For then instead of gold they were clothed with the fair array of almsgiving: 
but now, having left off this, they are decked out on every side with cords of gold woven of the chain of 
their sins. 


Shall I speak of another repository too emptied of its hereditary splendor? They all met together in old 
time and sang psalms in common. This we do also now: but then among all was there one soul and one 
heart: but now not in one single soul can one see that unanimity, rather great is the warfare every where. 


“Peace,” even now, “to all,” he that presides in the Church prays for, entering as it were into his Father’s 
house: but of this peace the name is frequent, but the reality no where. 


[8.] Then the very houses were churches: but now the church itself is a house, or rather worse than any 
house. For in a house one may see much good order: since both the mistress of the house is seated on her 
chair with all seemliness, and the maidens weave in silence, and each of the domestics hath his appointed 
task in hand. But here great is the tumult, great the confusion, and our assemblies differ in nothing from a 
vintner’s shop, so loud is the laughter, so great the disturbance; as in baths, as in markets, the cry and 
tumult is universal. And these things are here only: since elsewhere it is not permitted even to address 
one’s neighbor in the church, not even if one have received back a long absent friend, but these things are 
done without, and very properly. For the church is no barber’s or perfumer’s shop, nor any other 
merchant’s warehouse in the market-place, but a place of angels, a place of archangels, a palace of God, 
heaven itself. As therefore if one had parted the heaven and had brought thee in thither, though thou 
shouldest see thy father or thy brother, thou wouldest not venture to speak; so neither here ought one to 
utter any other sound but these which are spiritual. For, in truth, the things in this place are also a 
heaven. 


And if thou believest not, look to this table, call to mind for Whose sake it is set, and why: consider Who it 
is that is coming forth here; tremble with awe even before the time. For so, when one sees the throne only 
of a king, in heart he rises up, expecting the king’s coming forth. And do thou accordingly thrill with awe 
even before that thrilling moment: raise up thyself, and before thou seest the veils drawn aside and the 
choir of angels marching forth, ascend thou to the very heaven. 


But the uninitiated knows not these things. Well then, it is necessary with a view to him also to introduce 
other topics. For neither towards him shall we want reasons able to stir him up thoroughly and cause him 
to soar. 


Thou then who knowest not these things, when thou shalt hear the prophet saying, “Thus saith the Lord,” 
quit the earth, ascend thou also unto heaven, consider who it is that by him discourses with thee. 


But as things are, for a buffoon who is moving laughter or for a whorish and abandoned woman, so vast 
an assemblage of spectators is set, listening in entire quietness to what is spoken, and this when none 
commands silence ; and there is neither tumult, nor cry, nor any the least noise: but when God is speaking 
from heaven on subjects so awful, we behave ourselves more impudently than dogs, and even to the harlot 
women we pay greater respect than to God. 


Doth it make your flesh creep to be told of these things? Nay then, much rather let it creep when ye do 
them. 


[9.] That which Paul said of them that despised the poor and feasted alone, “What, have ye not houses to 
eat and to drink in? or despise ye the Church of God, and shame them that have not?” (1 Cor. xi. 22.)—the 
same allow me also to say of those who make a disturbance and hold conversations in this place. “What? 
have ye not houses to trifle in? or despise ye the Church of God, and corrupt those even who would be 
modest and quiet?” “But it is sweet and pleasant for you to converse with your friends.” I do not forbid 
this, but let it be done in the house, in the market, in the baths. For the church is not a place of 
conversation, but of teaching. But now it differs not from the market; nay, if it be not too bold a word, 
haply, not even from the stage; in such sort do the women who assemble here adorn themselves more 
wantonly than the unchaste who are to be found there. Accordingly we see that even hither many 
profligates are enticed by them; and if any one is trying or intending to corrupt a woman, there is no 
place, I suppose, that seems to him more suitable than the church. And if anything be to be sold or 
bought, the church appears more convenient than the market. For on such subjects also there is more talk 
here than in the shops themselves. Or if any wish to say or to hear any scandal, you will find that this too 
is to be had here more than in the forum without. And if you wish to hear any thing of political matters, or 
the affairs of private families, or the camp, go not to the judgment-hall, nor sit in the apothecary’s shop; 
for here, here I say are those who report all these things more accurately; and our assemblies are any 
thing rather than a church. 


Can it be that I have touched you to the quick? I for my part think not. For while ye continue in the same 
practices, how am I to know that you are touched by what hath been said? Therefore I must needs handle 
the same topics again. 


Are these things then to be endured? Are these things to be borne? We weary and distract ourselves every 
day that ye may not depart without having learned something useful: and none of you go away at all the 
better, but rather injured the more. Yea, and “ye come together unto judgment,” having no longer any 
cloak for your sin, and ye thrust out the more modest, disturbing them with your fooleries on every side. 


But what do the multitude say? “I do not hear what is read,” saith one, “nor do I know what the words are 
which are spoken.” Because thou makest a tumult and confusion, because thou comest not with a reverent 
soul. What sayest thou? “I know not what things are said.” Well then, for this very reason oughtest thou to 
give heed. But if not even the obscurity stir up thy soul, much more if things were clear wouldest thou 
hurry them by. Yea, this is the reason why neither all things are clear, lest thou shouldest indulge 
indolence; nor obscure, lest thou shouldest be in despair. 


And whereas that eunuch and barbarian (Acts viii. 20.) said none of these things, but surrounded as he 
was with a crowd of so important affairs and on his journey, had a book in his hands and was reading: dost 
thou, both abounding in teachers, and having others to read to thee privately , allege to me thine excuses 
and pretexts? Knowest thou not what is said? Why then pray that thou mayest learn: but sure it is 
impossible to be ignorant of all things. For many things are of themselves evident and clear. And further, 
even if thou be ignorant of all, even so oughtest thou to be quiet, not to put out them that are attentive; 
that God, accepting thy quietness and thy reverence, may make the obscure things also plain. But canst 
thou not be silent? Well then, go out, not to become a mischief to others also. 


For in truth there ought to be but one voice in the church always, even as there is but one body. Therefore 
both he that reads utters his voice alone, and the Bishop himself is content to sit in silence; and he who 
chants chants alone; and though all utter the response, the voice is wafted as from one mouth. And he 
that pronounces a homily pronounces it alone. But when there are many conversing on many and diverse 
subjects, why do we disturb you for no good? since surely unless ye thought that we are but disturbing 
you for no good, ye would not in the midst of our speech on such high matters, discourse on things of no 
consequence. 


[10.] Therefore not in your conduct only, but in your very estimation of things, there is great perversion. 
And ye gape after superfluities, and leaving the truth pursue all sorts of shadows and dreams. Are not all 
present things a shadow and dreams, and worse than a shadow? For both before they appear, they fly 
away; and before they are flown, the trouble they give is much, and more than the pleasure. Let one 
acquire in this world and bury in the earth ever such abundance of wealth, yet when the night is past, 
naked he shall depart hence, and no wonder. Since they too who are rich but in a dream, on rising from 
their couch have nothing of what they seemed to have while sleeping. So also are the greedy of gain: or 


rather not so, but in a much worse condition. For he that dreams of being rich, neither hath the money 
which he fancied he had, nor is any other mischief found to have accrued to him from this phantasy when 
he arises, but this man is both deprived of his riches, and hath also to depart, filled with the sins which 
arise out of them; and in his wealth having but enjoyed a phantasy, the evils resulting from his wealth he 
sees not in fancy any more, but in the very truth of things; and his pleasure was in dreams, but the 
punishment ensuing on his pleasure turns out no more a dream, but is matter of actual experience. Yea 
rather, even before that punishment, even here he pays the heaviest penalty, in the very collecting of his 
wealth wearing into himself innumerable sadnesses, anxieties, accusations, calumnies, tumults, 
perturbations. 


In order therefore that we may be delivered both from the dreams and from the evils that are not in 
dreams, instead of covetousness let us choose almsgiving, instead of rapine, mercy to mankind. For thus 
we Shall obtain the good things both present and to come, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with Whom, to the Father, with the Holy Ghost, be glory, power, honor, now and ever, and world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXVII 


1 COR. XIV. 34 


Let your women keep silence in the churches: for it is not permitted unto them to speak; but let them be 
in subjection, as also saith the law. 


Having abated the disturbance both from the tongues and from the prophesyings; and having made a law 
to prevent confusion, that they who speak with tongues should do this in turn, and that they who prophesy 
should be silent when another begins; he next in course proceeds to the disorder which arose from the 
women, cutting off their unseasonable boldness of speech: and that very opportunely. For if to them that 
have the gifts it is not permitted to speak inconsiderately, nor when they will, and this, though they be 
moved by the Spirit; much less to those women who prate idly and to no purpose. Therefore he represses 
their babbling with much authority, and taking the law along with him, thus he sews up their mouths; not 
simply exhorting here or giving counsel, but even laying his commands on them vehemently, by the 
recitation of an ancient law on that subject. For having said, “Let your women keep silence in the 
churches;” and “it is not permitted unto them to speak, but let them be in subjection;” he added, “as also 
saith the law.” And where doth the law say this? “Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule 
over thee.” (Gen. iii. 16.) Seest thou the wisdom of Paul, what kind of testimony he adduced, one that not 
only enjoins on them silence, but silence too with fear; and with as great fear as that wherewith a maid 
servant ought to keep herself quiet. Wherefore also having himself said, “it is not permitted unto them to 
speak,” he added not, “but to be silent,” but instead of “to be silent,” he set down what is more, to wit, 
“the being in subjection.” And if this be so in respect of husbands, much more in respect of teachers, and 
fathers, and the general assembly of the Church. “But if they are not even to speak,” saith one, “nor ask a 
question, to what end are they to be present?” That they may hear what they ought; but the points which 
are questioned let them learn at home from their husbands. Wherefore also he added, 


Ver. 35. “And if they would learn any thing, let them ask their own husbands at home.” 


Thus, “not only, as it seems, are they not allowed to speak,” saith he, “at random, but not even to ask any 
question in the church.” Now if they ought not to ask questions, much more is their speaking at pleasure 
contrary to law. And what may be the cause of his setting them under so great subjection? Because the 
woman is in some sort a weaker being and easily carried away and light minded. Here you see why he set 
over them their husbands as teachers, for the benefit of both. For so he both rendered the women orderly, 
and the husbands he made anxious, as having to deliver to their wives very exactly what they heard. 


Further, because they supposed this to be an ornament to them, I mean their speaking in public; again he 
brings round the discourse to the opposite point, saying, “For it is shameful for a woman to speak in the 
church.” That is, first he made this out from the law of God, then from common reason and our received 
custom; even when he was discoursing with the women about long hair, he said, “Doth not even nature 
herself teach you?” (c. xi. 14.) And everywhere thou mayest find this to be his manner, not only from the 
divine Scriptures, but also from the common custom, to put them to shame. 


[2.] But besides these things, he also shames them by consideration of what all agreed on, and what was 
every where prescribed; which topic also here he hath set down, saying, 


Ver. 36. “What? was it from you that the word of God went forth? or came it unto you alone?” 


Thus he brings in the other Churches also as holding this law, both abating the disturbance by 
consideration of the novelty of the thing, and by the general voice making his saying acceptable. 
Wherefore also elsewhere he said, “Who shall put you in remembrance of my ways which be in Christ, 
even as I teach everywhere in all the Churches.” (1 Cor. iv. 17.) And again, “God is not a God of confusion, 
but of peace, as in all the Churches of the saints.” (c. xiv. 33.) And here, “What? was it from you that the 
word of God went forth? or came it unto you alone?” i.e., “neither first, nor alone are ye believers, but the 


whole world .” Which also writing to the Colossians he said, “even as it is bearing fruit and increasing in 
all the world,” (Col. i. 6.) speaking of the Gospel. 


But he turns it also at another time to the encouragement of his hearers; as when he saith that theirs 
were the first fruits, and were manifest unto all. Thus, writing to the Thessalonians he said, “For from you 
hath sounded forth the word of God,” and, “in every place your faith to God-ward is gone forth.” (1 Thess. 
i. 8.) And again to the Romans, “Your faith is proclaimed throughout the whole world.” For both are apt to 
shame and stir up, as well the being commended of others, as that they have others partakers in their 
judgment. Wherefore also here he saith; “What? was it from you that the word of God went forth? or came 
it unto you only?” “For neither can ye say this,” saith he; “we were made teachers to the rest, and it 
cannot be right for us to learn of others;” nor, “the faith remained in this place only, and no precedents 
from other quarters ought to be received.” Seest thou by how many arguments he put them to shame? He 
introduced the law, he signified the shamefulness of the thing, he brought forward the other Churches. 


[3.] Next, what is strongest of all he puts last, saying, “God ordains these things even at this time by me.” 


Ver. 37. Thus: “if any man thinketh himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him take knowledge of the 
things which I write unto you that they are the commandments of the Lord.” 


Ver. 38. “But if any man is ignorant, let him be ignorant.” 


And wherefore did he add this? Intimating that he is not using violence nor contention, which is a sign of 
them who wish not to set up their own things, but aim at what is profitable to others. Wherefore also in 
another place he saith, “But if any man seemeth to be contentious, we have no such custom.” (1 Cor. xi. 
16.) But he doth not this everywhere, but only where the offences are not very great, and then rather as 
putting them to shame. Since when he discourses of other sins, he speaks not thus. But how? “Be not 
deceived: neither fornicators, nor effeminate, shall inherit the kingdom of God.” (1 Cor. vi. 9, 10.) And 
again, “Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye receive circumcision, Christ will profit you nothing.” (Gal. v. 
2.) But here, since his discourse was of silence, he doth not very keenly inveigh against them, by this very 
thing attracting them the more. Then, as he is ever wont to do, unto the former subject whence he 
digressed to say these things, he brings back his discourse as follows: 


Ver. 39. “Wherefore, brethren, desire earnestly to prophesy, and forbid not to speak with tongues.” 


For this too is his wont, not only to work out what is before him, but also starting from that to set right 
whatever seems to him in any way akin to it, and again to return to the former, so as not to appear to 
wander from the subject. For so when he was discoursing of their concord in their banquets, he digressed 
to their Communion in the Mysteries, and having thence put them to shame, he returns again to the 
former, saying, “Wherefore, when ye come together to eat, wait one for another.” (1 Cor. xi. 33.) 


And here, accordingly, having discoursed of good order in their gifts, and of its being a duty neither to 
faint in the lesser, nor to be puffed up on account of the greater; then having made an excursion from 
thence to the sobriety becoming women and having established it, he returns again to his subject, saying, 
“Wherefore, brethren, desire earnestly to prophesy, and forbid not to speak with tongues.” Seest thou how 
to the end he preserved the difference of these? And how he signifies that the one is very necessary, the 
other not so? Wherefore of the one he saith, “desire earnestly ,” but of the other, “forbid not.” 


[4.] Then, as in brief summary, setting all things right, he adds the words, 
Ver. 40. “Let all things be done decently and in order.” 


Again giving a blow to them who chose to behave themselves unseemly without cause, and to incur the 
imputation of madness; and who keep not their proper rank. For nothing doth so build up as good order, 
as peace, as love; even as their contraries tend to pull down. And not only in things spiritual, but also in 
all others one may observe this. Thus whether it be in a dance, ora ship, or in a chariot, or a camp, if thou 
shouldest confound the order, and casting the greater out of their proper place, shouldest bring in the 
lesser into their rank, thou destroyest all, and thus things are turned upside down. Neither let us then 
destroy our order, nor place the head below and the feet above: now this is done when we cast down right 
reason, and set our lusts, passions, and pleasure, over the rational part: whence violent are the billows, 
and great the confusion, and intolerable the tempest, all things being wrapt in darkness. 


And, if thou wilt, let us first examine the unseemliness which arises herefrom, and then the loss. How then 
may this be clear to us, and thoroughly known? Let us bring forward a man in that frame of mind; 
enamoured of a harlot and overcome by a dishonorable passion; and then we shall see the mockery which 
this comes to. For what can be baser than a man watching the doors before the harlots’ chambers, and 
beaten by a whorish woman, and weeping, and lamenting, and turning his glory into shame? And if thou 
wilt also see the loss, call to mind, I pray, the expenditure of money, the extreme risks, the contests with 
rival lovers, the wounds, the stripes received in such affrays. 


Such also are they who are holden by the lust of wealth; or rather they behave themselves more unseemly. 
For whereas these are wholly occupied about one person; the covetous busy themselves about all men’s 


substance alike, both poor and rich, and long for things that are not; a thing which above all denotes the 
wildness of their passion. For they say not, “I would fain have the substance of such a person or of such 
another,” only, but they want the very mountains to be gold, and the houses and all that they see; and they 
go forth into another world, and this passion they feel to a boundless degree, and at no point cease from 
their lusting. What discourse can set before us the tempest of those thoughts, the waves, the darkness? 
And where the waves and tempest are so great, what pleasure can there be? There is not any; but tumult, 
and anguish, and black clouds which instead of rain bring great sorrow of heart: the kind of thing which is 
wont to happen in the case of those who are enamoured of beauty not their own. Wherefore they who 
have no passionate love at all are in more pleasure than any lovers. 


[5.] This however no man would gainsay. But to me even he who loves, but restrains his passion, seems to 
live more pleasurably than he who continually enjoys his mistress. For though the proof be rather difficult, 
nevertheless even at that disadvantage the argument must be ventured on: the cause of the increased 
difficulty not being the nature of the thing, but because of the want of meet hearers for this high morality. 
Thus: whether is it pleasanter, tell me, to the lover, to be despised by his beloved, or to be honored, and to 
look down upon her? Evidently the latter. Whom then, tell me, will the harlot value more? Him that is a 
slave to her and is already led captive at her will, or him that is above her nets and soareth higher than 
her arrows? Every one must see, the latter. And about whom will she take more thought, the fallen, or him 
that is not yet so? Him that is not yet so, of course. And which will be more an object of desire, he who is 
subdued, or he who is not yet taken? He who up to this time is not yet taken. And if ye disbelieve it, I will 
produce my proof from what takes place within yourselves. As thus: of which woman would a man be 
more enamored; one that easily submits and gives herself up to him, or one that denies, and gives him 
trouble? Evidently of this last; since hereby the longing is more vehemently kindled. Of course then in the 
woman’s case also exactly the same thing will happen. And him will they honor and admire more who 
looks down upon them. But if this be true, so likewise is the other, that he enjoys greater pleasure who is 
more honored and beloved. Since the general too lets alone the city that hath been once taken, but that 
which stands out and maintains the struggle he besets with all diligence: and the hunter, when the animal 
is caught, keeps it shut up in darkness as the harlot doth her lover, but pursues that which flies from him. 


But I shall be told, “the one enjoys his desire, the other not so.” But freedom from disgrace, and from 
being a slave under her tyrannical commands, the not being led and dragged about by her as a drudge, 
beaten, spit upon, pitched head foremost; dost thou consider this to be a small pleasure, tell me? Nay, if 
one would accurately examine these things, and were able to gather into one their insults, complaints, 
everlasting quarrels, some arising from their tempers, others from their wantonness, their enmities, and 
all the rest, such as they only that feel them know;—he will find that there is no war but hath more truces 
than this wretched life of theirs. What pleasure then meanest thou, tell me? The temporary and brief 
enjoyment of intercourse? But this speedily doth strife overtake, and storms, and rage, and the same 
madness again. 


[6.] And these things have been said by us, as one would speak discoursing with licentious youths, who do 
not very patiently submit to hear our discourses of the kingdom and of hell. 


And now that we are bringing forward these topics also, it is not even possible to say how great is the 
pleasure of the continent; if one frame in one’s own mind his crowns, his rewards, his converse with the 
angels, the proclaiming of him before the world, his boldness, those blessed and immortal hopes of his. 


“But intercourse hath a certain pleasure:” for this they are continually repeating: “while the continent 
continually suffers pain contending with the tyranny of nature.” Nay, but one shall find just the contrary 
result. For this violence and tumult is present with the unchaste rather: there being in his body a violent 
tempest, and no sea in a storm so grievously vexed as he; never withstanding his passion, but ever 
receiving blows from it; as the possessed and they that are continually rent in the midst by evil spirits. 
Whereas the temperate like a noble champion continually giving blows to it, reaps the best of pleasures, 
and sweeter than ten thousand of that kind; and this victory and his good conscience, and those illustrous 
trophies, are ornaments for him continually to deck himself withal. 


As to the other, if after his intercourse he hath a little respite, it must be counted nothing. For again the 
storm comes on, and again there are waves. But he that commands himself doth not suffer this tumult to 
lay hold of him at all, nor the sea to arise, nor the wild beast to roar. And even if he endure some violence 
in restraining such an impulse, yet so doth the other also, continually receiving blows and stabs, and 
unable to endure the sting: and it is like as if there were a wild horse furious and struggling, and one 
should check with the bridle, and hold him in with all skill: while another giving him the rein to escape the 
trouble, were dragged along by him and carried hither and thither. 


If I have spoken these things more plainly than is becoming, let no man blame me. For I desire not to 
make a brave show by a gravity of words, but to make my hearers grave. 


Therefore also the prophets spare no such words, wishing to extirpate the licentiousness of the Jews, but 
do even more nakedly inveigh against them than we do now in the things we have spoken. For so a 
physician wishing to remove an ulcer doth not consider how he may keep his hands clean, but how he may 
rid the patient of the ulcer; and he who would raise on high the lowly, first makes himself lowly; and he 


who seeks to slay the conspirator stains himself with blood as well as the other, and this makes him the 
more brilliant. Since if one were to see a soldier returning from the war, stained with gore and blood and 
brains, he will not loathe him nor turn from him on this account, but will even admire him the more. So 
then let us do, when we see any one returning, covered with blood after the slaughter of his evil desire, let 
us the more admire him and become partakers of his battle and victory, and say to those who indulge this 
wild love, “show us the pleasure you derive from lust; for the continent hath that which comes of his 
victory, but thou none from any quarter. But if ye should mention that which is connected with the 
criminal act, yet the other is more manifest and satisfactory. For thou hast from the enjoyment something 
brief and hardly apparent; but he from his conscience, hath both a greater and an enduring and a sweeter 
joy. The company of a woman hath surely no such power as self-command, to preserve the soul 
undisturbed and give it wings.” 


Well then: the continent man, as I said, thus evidently makes his pleasure out to us: but in thy case I see 
the dejection arising from defeat, but the pleasure, desiring to see, I find not. For what dost thou consider 
the moment of pleasure? That before the criminal action? Nay, it is not so, for it is a time of madness and 
delirium and frenzy: to grind the teeth and be beside one’s self is not any pleasure: and if it were 
pleasure, it would not produce the same effects on you which they who are in pain endure. For they who 
strike with their fists and are stricken grind their teeth, and women in travail distracted with pains do the 
same. So that this is no pleasure, but frenzy rather, and confusion, and tumult. Shall we say then, the time 
after the action? Nay, neither is this. For neither could we say that a woman just delivered is in pleasure, 
but in release from certain pains. But this is by no means pleasure, but weakness rather and falling away: 
and there is a great difference between these two. What then is the time of pleasure, tell me? There is 
none. But if there be any, it is so brief as not even to be apparent. At least, having zealously sought in a 
great many ways to detect and apprehend it, we have not been able. But the time of the chaste man’s 
pleasure is not such, rather it is wider and evident to all. Or rather, all his life is in pleasure, his 
conscience crowned, the waves laid, no disturbance from any quarter arising within him. 


Since then this man’s life is more in pleasure, while the life spent in love of pleasure is in dejection and 
disquiets; let us flee from licentiousness, let us keep hold on continence, that we may also obtain the good 
things to come, through the grace and mercy, &c., &c. 


HOMILY XXXVIII 


1 COR. XV. 1, 2 


Now I make known unto you, brethren, the gospel which I preached unto you, which also ye received, 
wherein also ye stand; by which also ye are saved: in what words I preached it unto you. 


Having finished the discourse of spiritual gifts, he passes to that which is of all most necessary, the 
subject of the resurrection. For in this too they were greatly unsound. And as in men’s bodies, when the 
fever lays actual hold of their solid parts, I mean the nerves and the veins and the primary elements, the 
mischief becomes incurable unless it receive much attention; just so at that time also it was like to 
happen. Since to the very elements of godliness the mischief was proceeding. Wherefore also Paul uses 
great earnestness. For not of morals was his discourse henceforth nor about one man’s being a fornicator, 
another covetous, and another having his head covered; but about the very sum of all good things. For 
touching the resurrection itself they were at variance. Because this being all our hope, against this point 
did the devil make a vehement stand, and at one time he was wholly subverting it, at another his word 
was that it was “past already;” which also Paul writing to Timothy called a gangrene, I mean, this wicked 
doctrine, and those that brought it in he branded, saying, “Of whom is Hymenoeus and Philetus, who 
concerning the truth have erred, saying that the resurrection is past already, and overthrow the faith of 
some.” (2 Tim. ii. 17, 18.) At one time then they said thus, but at another that the body rises not again but 
the purification of the soul is the resurrection. 


But these things that wicked demon persuaded them to say, not wishing to overturn the resurrection only, 
but also to show that all the things done for our sakes are a fable. For if they were persuaded that there is 
no resurrection of bodies, he would have gradually persuaded them that neither was Christ raised. And 
thereupon he would introduce also this in due course, that He had not come nor had done what He did. 
For such is the craft of the devil. Wherefore also Paul calls it “cunning craftiness ,” because he doth not 
straightway signify what he intends to effect, for fear of being detected, but dressing himself up in a mask 
of one kind, he fabricates arts of another kind: and like a crafty enemy attacking a city with walls, he 
secretly undermines it from below: so as thereby to be hardly guarded against and to succeed in his 
endeavors. Therefore such snares on his part being continually detected, and these his crafty ambushes 
hunted out by this admirable and mighty man, he said, “For we are not ignorant of his devices.” (2 Cor. ii. 
11.) So also here he unfolds his whole guile and points out all his stratagems, and whatsoever he would 
fain effect, Paul puts before us, with much exactness going over all. Yea, and therefore he put this head 
after the rest, both because it was extremely necessary and because it involves the whole of our condition. 


And observe his consideration: how first having secured his own, he then proceeds even beyond in his 
discourse, and them that are without he doth abundantly reduce to silence. Now he secures his own, not 


by reasonings, but by things which had already happened and which themselves had received and 
believed to have taken place: a thing which was most of all apt to shame them, and capable of laying hold 
on them. Since if they were unwilling to believe after this, it was no longer Paul but themselves they 
would disbelieve: which thing was a censure on those who had once for all received it and changed their 
minds. For this cause then he begins also from hence, implying that he needs no other witnesses to prove 
his speaking truth, but those very persons who were deceived. 


[2.] But that what I say may become clearer, we must needs in what follows attend to the very words. 
What then are these? “I make known unto you, brethren,” saith he, “the gospel which I preached unto 
you.” Seest thou with what modesty he commences? Seest thou how from the beginning he points out that 
he is bringing in no new nor strange thing? For he who “maketh known” that which was already known 
but afterwards had fallen into oblivion, “maketh known” by recalling it into memory. 


And when he called them “brethren,” even from hence he laid the foundation of no mean part of the proof 
of his assertions. For by no other cause became we “brethren,” but by the dispensation of Christ 
according to the flesh. And this is just the reason why he thus called them, at the same time soothing and 
courting them, and likewise reminding them of their innumerable blessings. 


And what comes next again is demonstrative of the same. What then is this? “The gospel.” For the sum of 
the gospels hath its original hence, from God having become man and having been crucified and having 
risen again. This gospel also Gabriel preached to the Virgin, this also the prophets to the world, this also 
the apostles all of them. 


“Which I preached unto you, which also ye received, wherein also ye stand. By which also ye are saved, in 
what word I preached unto you; if ye hold it fast, except ye believed in vain.” 


Seest thou how he calls themselves to be witnesses of the things spoken? And he saith not, “which ye 
heard,” but, “which ye received,” demanding it of them as a kind of deposit, and showing that not in word 
only, but also by deeds and signs and wonders they received it, and that they should hold it safe. 


Next, because he was speaking of the things long past, he referred also to the present time, saying, 
“wherein also ye stand,” taking the vantage ground of them that disavowal might be out of their power, 
though they wished it never so much. And this is why at the beginning he said not, “I teach you,” but, I 
make known unto you’ what hath already been made manifest.” 


And how saith he that they who were so tossed with waves “stand?” He feigns ignorance to profit them; 
which also he doth in the case of the Galatians, but not in like manner. For inasmuch as he could not in 
that case affect ignorance, he frames his address in another way, saying, “I have confidence toward you in 
the Lord, that ye will be none otherwise minded.” (Gal. v. 10.) He said not, “that ye were none otherwise 
minded,” because their fault was acknowledged and evident, but he answers for the future; and yet this 
too was uncertain; but it was to draw them to him more effectually. Here however he doth feign 
ignorance, saying, “wherein also ye stand.” 


Then comes the advantage; “by which also ye are saved, in what words I preached it unto you.” “So then, 
this present exposition is for doctrine clearness and interpretation. For the doctrine itself ye need not,” 
saith he, “to learn, but to be reminded of it and corrected.” And these things he saith, leaving them no 
room to plunge into recklessness once for all. 


But what is, “in what word I preached it unto you?” After what manner did I say,” saith he, “that the 
resurrection takes place? For that there is a resurrection I would not say that ye doubt: but ye seek 
perhaps to obtain a clearer knowledge of that saying. This then will I provide for you: for indeed I am well 
assured that ye hold the doctrine.” Next, because he was directly affirming, “wherein also ye stand;” that 
he might not thereby make them more remiss, he alarms them again, saying, “If ye hold it fast, except ye 
believed in vain;” intimating that the stroke is on the chief head, and the contest for no common things 
but in behalf of the whole of the faith. And for the present he saith it with reserve, but as he goes on and 
waxes warm, he throws off the veil and proceeds to cry out , and say, “But if Christ hath not been raised 
then is our preaching vain, your faith also is vain: ye are yet in your sins:” but in the beginning not so: for 
thus it was expedient to proceed, gently and by degrees. 


Ver. 3. “For I delivered unto you first of all that which I also received.” 


Neither here doth he say, “I said unto you,” nor, “I taught you,” but uses the same expression again, 
saying, “I delivered unto you that which also I received:” nor again here doth he say, “I was taught,” but, 
“T received:” establishing these two things; first, that one ought to introduce nothing from one’s self; next, 
that by demonstration from his deeds they were fully persuaded, not by bare words: and by degrees while 
he is rendering his argument credible, he refers the whole to Christ, and signifies that nothing was of man 
in these doctrines. 


But what is this, “For I delivered unto you first of all? “ for that is his word. “In the beginning, not now.” 
And thus saying he brings the time for a witness, and that it were the greatest disgrace for those who had 


so long time been persuaded now to change their minds: and not this only, but also that the doctrine is 
necessary. Wherefore also it was “delivered” among “the first,” and from the beginning straightway. And 
what didst thou so deliver? tell me. But this he doth not say straightway, but first, “I received.” And what 
didst thou receive? “That Christ died for our sins.” He said not immediately that there is a resurrection of 
our bodies, yet this very thing in truth he doth establish, but afar off and by other topics saying that 
“Christ died,” and laying before a kind of strong base and irrefragable foundation of the doctrine 
concerning the resurrection. For neither did he simply say that “Christ died;” although even this were 
sufficient to declare the resurrection, but with an addition, “Christ died for our sins.” 


[3.] But first it is worth while to hear what those who are infected with the Manichaean doctrines say 
here, who are both enemies to the truth and war against their own salvation. What then do these allege? 
By death here, they say, Paul means nothing else than our being in sin; and by resurrection, our being 
delivered from our sins. Seest thou how nothing is weaker than error? And how it is taken by its own 
wings, and needs not the warfare from without, but by itself it is pierced through? Consider, for instance, 
these men, how they too have pierced themselves through by their own statements. Since if this be death, 
and Christ did not take a body, as ye suppose, and yet died, He was in sin according to you. For I indeed 
say that He took unto Himself a body and His death, I say, was that of the flesh; but thou denying this, wilt 
be compelled to affirm the other. But if He was in sin, how saith He, “Which of you convinceth Me of sin?” 
and “The prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing in me?” John viii. 46; xiv. 30.) and again, “Thus it 
becometh Us to fulfill all righteousness?” (Matt. iii. 15.) Nay, how did He at all die for sinners, if Himself 
were in sin? For he who dies for sinners ought himself to be without sin. Since if he himself also sin, how 
shall he die for other sinners? But if for others’ sins He died, He died being without sin: and if being 
without sin He died, He died—not the death of sin; for how could He being without sin?—but the death of 
the body. Wherefore also Paul did not simply say, “He died,” but added, “for our sins:” both forcing these 
heretics against their will to the confession of His bodily death, and signifying also by this that before 
death He was without sin: for he that dies for others’ sins, it followeth must himself be without sin. 


Neither was he content with this, but added, “according to the Scriptures:” hereby both again making his 
argument credible, and intimating what kind of death he was speaking of: since it is the death of the body 
which the Scriptures everywhere proclaim. For, “they pierced My hands and My feet,” (Ps. xxi. 18.) saith 
He, and, “they shall look on Him Whom they pierced.” (John xix. 37, Zech. xii. 10.) And many other 
instances, too not to name all one by one, partly in words and partly in types, one may see in them stored 
up, setting forth His slaughter in the flesh and that He was slain for our sins. For, “for the sins of my 
people,” saith one, “is He come to death:” and, “the Lord delivered Him up for our sins:” and, “He was 
wounded for our transgressions.” (Is. liii.) But if thou dost not endure the Old Testament, hear John crying 
out and declaring both, as well His slaughter in the body as the cause of it: thus, “Behold,” saith he, “the 
Lamb of God, Who taketh away the sin of the world:” (JJohn i. 29.) and Paul saying, “For Him Who knew no 
sin, He made to be sin on our behalf, that we might become the righteousness of God in Him:” (2 Cor. v. 
21.) and again, “Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, having become a curse for us:” (Gal. iii. 
13.) and again, “having put off from himself principalities and powers, He made a show of them openly, 
triumphing over them;” (Col. ii. 15.) and ten thousand other sayings to show what happened at His death 
in the body, and because of our sins. Yea, and Christ Himself saith, “for your sakes I sanctify Myself “ and, 
“now the prince of this world hath been condemned ;” showing that having no sin he was slain. 


[4.] Ver. 4. “And that he was buried.” 


And this also confirms the former topics, for that which is buried is doubtless a body. And here he no 
longer adds, “according to the Scriptures.” He had wherewithal, nevertheless he adds it not. For what 
cause? Either because the burial was evident unto all, both then and now, or because the expression, 
“according to the Scriptures,” is set down of both in common. Wherefore then doth he add, “according to 
the Scriptures,” in this place, “and that He rose on the third day according to the Scriptures,” and is not 
content with the former clause, so spoken in common? Because this also was to most men obscure: 
wherefore here again he brings in “the Scriptures” by inspiration, having so conceived this thought so 
wise and divine. 


How is it then that he doth the same in regard of His death ? Because in that case too, although the cross 
was evident unto all and in the sight of all He was stretched upon it; yet the cause was no longer equally 
so. The fact indeed of his death all knew, but that He suffered this for the sins of the world was no longer 
equally known to the multitude. Wherefore he brings in the testimony from the Scriptures. 


This however hath been sufficiently proved by what we have said. But where have the Scriptures said that 
He was buried, and on the third day shall rise again? By the type of Jonah which also Himself alleges, 
saying, “As Jonah was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so shall also the Son of Man be 
three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” (Matt. xii. 40.) By the bush in the desert. For even 
as that burned, yet was not consumed, (Exod. iii. 2.) so also that body died indeed, but was not holden of 
death continually . And the dragon also in Daniel shadows out this. For as the dragon having taken the 
food which the prophet gave, burst asunder in the midst; even so Hades having swallowed down that 
Body, was rent asunder, the Body of itself cutting asunder its womb and rising again. 


Now if thou desirest to hear also in words those things which thou hast seen in types, listen to Isaiah, 


saying, “His life is taken from the earth,” (Is. liii. 8, 10, 11.) and,” it pleaseth the Lord to cleanse Him from 
His wound . . . to show unto Him light:” and David before him, “Thou wilt not leave My soul to Hades, nor 
wilt Thou suffer Thy Holy One to see corruption.” (Ps. xvi. 10.) 


Therefore Paul also sends thee on to the Scriptures, that thou mayest learn that not without cause nor at 
random were these things done. For how could they, when so many prophets are describing and 
proclaiming them beforehand? And no where doth the Scripture mean the death of sin, when it makes 
mention of our Lord’s death, but that of the body, and a burial and resurrection of the same kind. 


[5.] Ver. 5. “And that He appeared to Cephas:” he names immediately the most credible of all. “Then to the 
twelve.” 


Ver. 6. “Then he appeared to above five hundred brethren at once; of whom the greater part remain until 
now, but some are fallen asleep.” 


Ver. 7. “Then he appeared to James; then to all the Apostles.” 
Ver. 8. “And last of all, as unto one born out of due time, he appeared to me also.” 


Thus, since he had mentioned the proof from the Scriptures, he adds also that by the events, producing as 
witnesses of the resurrection, after the prophets, the apostles and other faithful men. Whereas if he meant 
that other resurrection, the deliverance from sin, it were idle for him to say, He appeared to such and such 
an one; for this is the argument of one who is establishing the resurrection of the body, not of one 
obscurely teaching deliverance from sins. Wherefore neither said he once for all, “He appeared,” although 
it were sufficient for him to do so, setting down the expression in common: but now both twice and thrice, 
and almost in each several case of them that had seen Him he employs it. For “He appeared,” saith he, “to 
Cephas, He appeared to above five hundred brethren, He appeared to me also.” Yet surely the Gospel 
saith the contrary, that He was seen of Mary first. (Mark xvi. 9.) But among men He was seen of him first 
who did most of all long to see Him. 


But of what twelve apostles doth he here speak ? For after He was received up, Matthias was taken into 
the number, not after the resurrection immediately. But it is likely that He appeared even after He was 
received up. At any rate, this our apostle himself after His ascension was both called, and saw Him. 
Therefore neither doth he set down the time, but simply and without defining recounts the appearance. 
For indeed it is probable that many took place; wherefore also John said, “This third time He was 
manifested.” (John xxi. 14.) 


“Then He appeared to above five hundred brethren.” Some say that “above ,” is above from heaven; that 
is, “not walking upon earth, but above and overhead He appeared to them:” adding, that it was Paul’s 
purpose to confirm, not the resurrection only, but also the ascension. Others say that the expression, 
“above five hundred,” means, “more than five hundred.” 


“Of whom the greater part remain until now.” Thus, “though I relate events of old,” saith he, “yet have I 
living witnesses.” “But some are fallen asleep.” He said not, “are dead,” but, “are fallen asleep,” by this 
expression also again confirming the resurrection. “After that, He was seen of James.” I suppose, His 
brother. For the Lord is said to have Himself ordained him and made him Bishop in Jerusalem first. “Then 
to all the apostles.” For there were also other apostles, as the seventy. 


“And last of all he appeared unto me also, as unto one born out of due time.” This is rather an expression 
of modesty than any thing else. For not because he was the least, therefore did he appear to him after the 
rest. Since even if He did call him last, yet he appeared more illustrious than many which were before 
him, yea rather than all. And the five hundred brethren too were not surely better than James, because He 
appeared to them before him. 


Why did He not appear to all at the same time? That He might first sow the seeds of faith. For he that saw 
Him first and was exactly and fully assured, told it unto the residue: then their report coming first placed 
the hearer in expectation of this great wonder, and made way before for the faith of sight. Therefore 
neither did He appear to all together, nor in the beginning to many, but to one alone first, and him the 
leader of the whole company and the most faithful: since indeed there was great need of a most faithful 
soul to be first to receive this sight. For those who saw him after others had seen him, and heard it from 
them, had in their testimony what contributed in no small degree to their own faith and tended to prepare 
their mind beforehand; but he who was first counted worthy to see Him, had need, as I have said, of great 
faith, not to be confounded by a sight so contrary to expectation. Therefore he appears to Peter first. For 
he that first confessed Him to be Christ was justly also counted worthy first to behold His resurrection. 
And not on this account alone doth He appear to him first, but also because he had denied Him, more 
abundantly to comfort him and to signify that he is not despaired of, before the rest He vouchsafed him 
even this sight and to him first entrusted His sheep. Therefore also He appeared to the women first. 
Because this sex was made inferior, therefore both in His birth and in His resurrection this first tastes of 
His grace. 


But after Peter, He appears also to each at intervals, and at one time to fewer, at another to more, hereby 
making them witnesses and teachers of each other, and rendering His apostles trustworthy in all that they 
said. 


[6.] “And last of all, as unto one born out of due time, he appeared to me also.” What mean here his 
expressions of humility, or wherein are they seasonable? For if he wishes to show himself worthy of credit 
and to enrol himself among the witnesses of the resurrection, he is doing the contrary of what he wishes: 
since it were meet that he exalt himself and show that he was great, which in many places he doth, the 
occasion calling for it. Well, the very reason why he here also speaks modestly is his being about to do 
this. Not straightway, however, but with his own peculiar good sense: in that having first spoken modestly 
and heaped up against himself many charges, he then magnifies the things concerning himself. What may 
the reason be? That, when he comes to utter that great and lofty expression concerning himself, “I 
labored more abundantly than all,” his discourse may be rendered more acceptable, both hereby, and by 
its being spoken as a consequence of what went before and not as a leading topic. Therefore also writing 
to Timothy, and intending to say great things concerning himself, he first sets down his charges against 
himself. For so all persons, when speaking in high terms of others, speak out freely and with boldness: but 
he that is compelled to praise himself, and especially when he also calls himself to witness, is disconcerted 
and blushes. Therefore also this blessed man first declares his own misery, and then utters that lofty 
expression. This then he doth, partly to abate the offensiveness of speaking about himself, and partly that 
he might hereby recommend to their belief what he had to say afterwards. For he that truly states what 
things are discreditable to him and conceals none of them, such as that he persecuted the Church, that he 
laid waste the faith, doth hereby cause the things that are honorable to him also to be above suspicion. 


And consider the exceeding greatness of his humility. For having said, “and last of all He appeared to me 
also,” he was not content with this: “For many that are last shall be first,” saith He, “and the first last.” 
(Matt. xx. 16.) Therefore he added, “as unto one born out of due time.” Neither did he stop here, but adds 
also his own judgment and with a reason, saying, 


Ver. 9. “For I am the least of the apostles, that am not meet to be called an apostle, because I persecuted 
the Church of God.” 


And he said not, of the twelve alone, but also of all the other apostles. And all these things he spake, both 
as one speaking modestly and because he was really so disposed as I said, making arrangements also 
beforehand for what was intended to be spoken and rendering it more acceptable. For had he come 
forward and said, “Ye ought to believe me that Christ rose from the dead; for I saw Him and of all Iam the 
most worthy of credit, inasmuch as I have labored more,” the expression might have offended the hearers: 
but now by first dwelling on the humiliating topics and those which involve accusation, he both took off 
what might be grating in such a narrative, and prepared the way for their belief in his testimony. 


On this account therefore neither doth he simply, as I said, declare himself to be the last and unworthy of 
the appellation of an apostle, but also states the reason, saying, “because I persecuted the Church.” And 
yet all those things were forgiven, but nevertheless he himself never forgot them, desiring to signify the 
greatness of God’s favor: wherefore also he goes on to say, 


[7.] Ver. 10. “But by the grace of God I am what I am.” 


Seest thou again another excess of humility? in that the defects he imputes to himself, but of the good 
deeds nothing; rather he refers all to God. Next, lest he might hereby render his hearer supine, he saith, 
“And His grace which was bestowed upon me was not found vain.” And this again with reserve: in that he 
said not, “I have displayed a diligence worthy of His grace,” but, “it was not found vain.” 


“But I labored more abundantly than they all.” He said not, “I was honored,” but, “I labored;” and when 
he had perils and deaths to speak of, by the name of labor he again abates his expression. 


Then again practicing his wonted humility, this also he speedily passes by and refers the whole to God, 
saying, “Yet not I, but the grace of God which was with me.” What can be more admirable than such a 
soul? who having in so many ways depressed himself and uttered but one lofty word, not even this doth he 
call his own; on every side finding ways, both from the former things and from them that follow after, to 
contract this lofty expression, and that because it was of necessity that he came to it. 


But consider how he abounds in the expressions of humility. For so, “to me last of all He appeared,” saith 
he. Wherefore neither doth he with himself mention any other, and saith, “as of one born out of due time,” 
and that himself is “the least of the apostles,” and not even worthy of this appellation. And he was not 
content even with these, but that he might not seem in mere words to be humble-minded, he states both 
reasons and proofs: of his being “one born out of due time,” his seeing Jesus last; and of his being 
unworthy even of the name of an apostle, “his persecuting the Church.” For he that is simply humble- 
minded doeth not this: but he that also sets down the reasons utters all from a contrite mind. Wherefore 
also he elsewhere makes mention of these same things, saying, “And I thank him that enabled me; even 
Christ Jesus our Lord, for that He counted me faithful, appointing the to his service, though I was before a 
blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious.” (1 Tim. i. 12, 13.) 


But wherefore did he utter at all that same lofty expression, “I labored more abundantly than they?” He 
saw that the occasion compelled him. For had he not said this, had he only depreciated himself, how could 
he with boldness call himself to witness, and number himself with the rest, and say, 


Ver. 11. “Whether then it be I or they, so we preach.” 


For the witness ought to be trustworthy, and a great man. But how he “labored more abundantly than 
they,” he indicated above, saying, “Have we no right to eat and to drink, as also the other Apostles?” And 
again, “to them that are without law as without law.” Thus, both where exactness was to be displayed, he 
overshot all: and where there was need to condescend, he displayed again the same great superiority. 


But some cite his being sent to the Gentiles and his overrunning the larger part of the world. Whence it is 
evident that he enjoyed more grace. For if he labored more, the grace was also more: but he enjoyed more 
grace, because he displayed also more diligence. Seest thou how by those particulars whereby he 
contends and strives to throw into shade the things concerning himself, he is shown to be first of all? 


[8.] And these things when we hear, let us also make open show of our defects, but of our excellencies let 
us say nothing. Or if the opportunity force it upon us, let us speak of them with reserve and impute the 
whole to God’s grace: which accordingly the Apostle also doth, ever and anon putting a bad mark upon his 
former life, but his after-state imputing to grace, that he might signify the mercy of God from every 
circumstance: from His having saved him such as he was and when saved making him again such as he is. 
Let none accordingly of those who are in sin despair, let none of those in virtue be confident, but let the 
one be exceeding fearful and the other forward. For neither shall any slothful man be able to abide in 
virtue, nor one that is diligent be weak to escape from evil. And of both these the blessed David is an 
example, who after he slumbered a little, had a great downfall: and when he was pricked in his heart, 
again hastened up to his former height. Since in fact both are alike evils, both despair and slothfulness; 
the one quickly casting a man down from the very arch of the heavens; the other not suffering the fallen 
to rise again. Wherefore with respect to the one, Paul said, “Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall:” (1 Cor. x. 12.) but unto the other, “To-day if ye will hear His voice, harden not your hearts: 
(Heb. iv. 7.) and again, “Lift up the hands that hang down and the palsied knees.” (Heb. xii. 12.) And him 
too that had committed fornication but repented, he therefore quickly refreshes, “that such an one might 
not be swallowed up with his overmuch sorrow?” (2 Cor. ii. 7.) 


Why then in regard of other griefs art thou cast down, O man? Since if for sins, where only grief is 
beneficial, excess works much mischief, much more for all other things. For wherefore grievest thou? That 
thou hast lost money? Nay, think of those that are not even filled with bread, and thou shalt very speedily 
obtain consolation. And in each of the things that are grievous to thee mourn not the things that have 
happened, but for the disasters that have not happened give thanks. Hadst thou money and didst thou 
lose it? Weep not for the loss, but give thanks for the time when thou didst enjoy it. Say like Job, “Have we 
received good at the hand of the Lord, and shall we not receive evil?” (Job ii. 10.) And together with that 
use this argument also; that even if thou didst lose thy money, yet thy body thou hast still sound and hast 
not with thy poverty to grieve that it also is maimed. But hath thy body too endured some outrage? Yet is 
not this the bottom of human calamities, but in the middle of the cask thou art as yet carried along. For 
many along with poverty and maiming, both wrestle with a demon and wander in deserts: others again 
endure other things more grievous than these. For may it never be our lot to suffer all that it is possible 
for one to bear. 


These things then ever considering, bear in mind them that suffer worse, and be vexed at none of those 
things: but when thou sinnest, only then sigh, then weep; I forbid thee not, nay I enjoin thee rather; 
though even then with moderation, remembering that there is returning, there is reconciliation. But seest 
thou others in luxury and thyself in poverty: and another in goodly robes, and in preeminence? Look not 
however on these things alone, but also on the miseries that arise out of these. And in thy poverty too, 
consider not the beggary alone, but the pleasure also thence arising do thou take into account. For wealth 
hath indeed a cheerful mask, but its inward parts are full of gloom; and poverty the reverse. And 
shouldest thou unfold each man’s conscience, in the soul of the poor thou wilt see great security and 
freedom: but in that of the rich, confusions, disorders, tempests. And if thou grievest, seeing him rich, he 
too is vexed much more than thou when he beholds one richer than himself. And as thou fearest him, even 
so doth he another, and he hath no advantage over thee in this. But thou art vexed to see him in office, 
because thou art in a private station and one of the governed. Recollect however the day of his ceasing to 
hold office. And even before that day the tumults, the perils, the fatigues, the flatteries, the sleepless 
nights, and all the miseries. 


[9.] And these things we say to those who have no mind for high morality: since if thou knowest this, there 
are other and greater things whereby we may comfort thee: but for the present we must use the coarser 
topics to argue with thee. When therefore thou seest one that is rich, think of him that is richer than he, 
and thou wilt see him in the same condition with thyself. And after him look also on him that is poorer 
than thyself, consider how many have gone to bed hungry, and have lost their patrimony, and live in a 
dungeon, and pray for death every day. For neither doth poverty breed sadness, nor wealth pleasure, but 
both the one and the other our own thoughts are wont to produce in us. And consider, beginning from 
beneath: the scavenger grieves and is vexed that he cannot be rid of this his business so wretched and 


esteemed so disgraceful: but if thou rid him of this, and cause him, with security, to have plenty of the 
necessaries of life, he will grieve again that he hath not more than he wants: and if thou grant him more, 
he will wish to double them again, and will therefore vex himself no less than before: and if thou grant 
him twofold or threefold, he will be out of heart again because he hath no part in the state: and if you 
provide him with this also, he will count himself wretched because he is not one of the highest officers of 
state. And when he hath obtained this honor, he will mourn that he is not a ruler; and when he shall be 
ruler, that it is not of a whole nation; and when of a whole nation, that it is not of many nations; and when 
of many nations, that it is not of all. When he becomes a deputy, he will vex himself again that he is not a 
king; and if a king, that he is not so alone; and if alone, that he is not also of barbarous nations; and if of 
barbarous nations, that he is not of the whole world even: and if of the whole world, why not likewise of 
another world? And so his course of thought going on without end does not suffer him ever to be pleased. 
Seest thou, how even if from being mean and poor thou shouldest make a man a king, thou dost not 
remove his dejection, without first correcting his turn of thought, enamored as it is of having more? 


Come, let me show thee the contrary too, that even if from a higher station thou shouldest bring down to a 
lower one him that hath consideration, thou wilt not cast him into dejection and grief. And if thou wilt, let 
us descend the same ladder, and do thou bring down the satrap from his throne and in supposition deprive 
him of that dignity. I say that he will not on this account vex himself, if he choose to bear in mind the 
things of which I have spoken. For he will not reckon up the things of which he hath been deprived, but 
what he hath still, the glory arising from his office. But if thou take away this also, he will reckon up them 
who are in private stations and have never ascended to such sway, and for consolation his riches will 
suffice him. And if thou also cast him out again from this, he will look to them that have a moderate 
estate. And if thou shouldest take away even moderate wealth, and shouldest allow him to partake only of 
necessary food, he may think upon them that have not even this, but wrestle with incessant hunger and 
live in prison. And even if thou shouldest bring him into that prison-house, when he reflects on them that 
lie under incurable diseases and irremediable pains, he will see himself to be in much better 
circumstances. And as the scavenger before mentioned not even on being made a king will reap any 
cheerfulness, so neither will this man ever vex himself if he become a prisoner. It is not then wealth that is 
the foundation of pleasure, nor poverty of sadness, but our own judgment, and the fact, that the eyes of 
our mind are not pure, nor are fixed anywhere and abide, but without limit flutter abroad. And as healthy 
bodies, if they be nourished with bread alone, are in good and vigorous condition: but those that are 
sickly, even if they enjoy a plentiful and varied diet, become so much the weaker; so also it is wont to 
happen in regard of the soul. The mean spirited, not even in a diadem and unspeakable honors can be 
happy: but the denying, even in bonds and fetters and poverty, will enjoy a pure pleasure. 


[10.] These things then bearing in mind, let us ever look to them that are beneath us. There is indeed, I 
grant, another consolation, but of a high strain in morality, and mounting above the grossness of the 
multitude. What is this? That wealth is naught, poverty is naught, disgrace is naught, honor is naught, but 
for a brief time and only in words do they differ from each other. And along with this there is another 
soothing topic also, greater than it; the consideration of the things to come, both evil and good, the things 
which are really evil and really good, and the being comforted by them. But since many, as I said, stand 
aloof from these doctrines, therefore were we compelled to dwell on other topics, that in course we might 
lead on to them the receivers of what had been said before. 


Let us then, taking all these things into account, by every means frame ourselves aright, and we shall 
never grieve at these unexpected things. For neither if we should see men rich in a picture, should we say 
they were to be envied, any more than on seeing poor men there depicted we should call them wretched 
and pitiable: although those are surely more abiding than they whom we reckon wealthy. Since one abides 
rich in the picture longer than in the nature itself of things. For the one often lasts, appearing such, even 
to a hundred years, but the other sometimes, not having had so much as a year to live at his ease in his 
possessions, hath been suddenly stripped of all. Meditating then on all these things, let us from all 
quarters build up cheerfulness as an outwork against our irrational sorrow, that we may both pass the 
present life with pleasure, and obtain the good things to come, through the grace and mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father, with the Holy Ghost, be glory, power, honor, now and forever, and 
world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXXIx 


1 COR. XV. 11 


Whether then it be I or they, so we preach, and so ye believed. 


Having exalted the Apostles and abased himself, then again having exalted himself above them that he 
might make out an equality: (for he did effect an equality, when he showed that he had advantages over 
them as well as they over him,) and having thereby proved himself worthy of credit; neither so doth he 
dismiss them, but again ranks himself with them, pointing out their concord in Christ. Nevertheless he 
doth it not so as that he should seem to have been tacked on to them, but as himself also to appear in the 
same rank. For so it was profitable for the Gospel. Wherefore also he was equally earnest, on the one 
hand, that he might not seem to overlook them; on the other, that he might not be on account of the honor 
paid to them held cheap by those that were under his authority. Therefore he also now makes himself 
equal again, saying, 


“Whether then it be I or they, so we preach.” “From whomsoever,” saith he, “ye choose to learn, learn; 
there is no difference between us.” And he said not, “if ye will not believe me, believe them;” but while he 
makes himself worthy of credit and saith that he is of himself sufficient, he affirms the same also of them 
by themselves. For the difference of persons took no effect, their authority being equal. And in the Epistle 
to the Galatians he doth this, taking them with him, not as also standing in need of them, but saying 
indeed that even himself was sufficient: “For they who were of repute imparted nothing to me:” (Gal. ii. 6.) 
nevertheless, even so I follow after agreement with them. “For they gave unto me,” saith he, “their right 
hands.” (Gal. ii. 9.) For if the credit of Paul were always to depend on others and to be confirmed by 
testimony from others, the disciples would hence have received infinite injury. It is not therefore to exalt 
himself that he doeth this, but fearing for the Gospel. Wherefore also he here saith, making himself equal, 
“Whether it be I or they, so we preach.” 


Well did he say, “we preach,” indicating his great boldness of speech. For we speak not secretly, nor in a 
corner, but we utter a voice clearer than a trumpet. And he said not, “we preached,” but, “even now so we 
preach.’“ “And so ye believed.” Here he said not, “ye believe,” but, “ye believed.” Because they were 
shaken in mind, therefore he ran back to the former times, and proceeds to add the witness from 
themselves. 


[2.] Ver. 12. “Now if Christ is preached that He hath been raised from the dead, how say some among you 
that there is no resurrection of the dead?” 


Seest thou how excellently he reasons, and proves the resurrection from the fact of Christ’s being raised, 
having first established the former in many ways? “For both the prophets spake of it,” saith he, “and the 
Lord Himself showed it by His appearing, and we preach, and ye believed;” weaving thus his fourfold 
testimony; the witness of the prophets, the witness of the issue of events, the witness of the apostles, the 
witness of the disciples; or rather a fivefold. For this very cause too itself implies the resurrection; viz. his 
dying for others’ sins. If therefore this hath been proved, it is evident that the other also follows, viz. that 
the other dead likewise are raised. And this is why, as concerning an admitted fact, he challenges and 
questions them, saying, “Now if Christ hath been raised, how say some among you that there is no 
resurrection of the dead?” 


Hereby also again abating the boldness of the gainsayers: in that he said not, “how say, ye,” but, “how say 
some among you.” And neither doth he bring a charge against all nor declare openly the very persons 
whom he accuses, in order not to make them more reckless: neither on the other hand doth he conceal it 
wholly, that he may correct them. For this purpose accordingly, separating them from the multitude, he 
strips himself for the contest with them, by this both weakening and confounding them, and holding the 
rest in their conflicts with these firmer to the truth, nor suffering them to desert to those that were busy 
to destroy them: he being in fact prepared to adopt a vehement mode of speech. 


Further, lest they should say, “this indeed is clear and evident unto all that Christ is raised, and none 
doubts it; this doth not however necessarily imply the other also, to wit, the resurrection of mankind:”— 
for the one was both before proclaimed and came to pass, and was testified of by his appearing; the fact, 
namely, of Christ’s resurrection: but the other is yet in hope, i.e., our own part:—see what he doeth; from 
the other side again he makes it out: which is a proof of great power. Thus, “why do some Say,” saith he, 
“that there is no resurrection of the dead?” Of course then the former also in its turn is subverted by this, 
the fact, namely, that Christ is raised. Wherefore also he adds, saying, 


Ver. 13. “But if there is no resurrection of the dead, neither hath Christ been raised.” 


Seest thou Paul’s energy, and his spirit for the combat, so invincible? how not only from what is evident he 
demonstrates what is doubted, but also from what is doubted, endeavors to demonstrate to gainsayers the 
former evident proposition? Not because what had already taken place required demonstration, but that 
he might signify this to be equally worthy of belief with that. 


[3.] “And what kind of consequence is this?” saith one. “For if Christ be not raised, that then neither 
should others be raised, doth follow: but that if others be not raised, neither should Christ be raised, what 
reason can there be in this?” Since then this doth not appear to be very reasonable, see how he works it 
out wisely, scattering his seeds beforehand from the beginning, even from the very groundwork of the 
Gospel: as, that “having died for our sins,” He was raised; and that He is “the first-fruits of them that 
slept.” For the first-fruits—of what can He be the first-fruits, except of them that are raised? And how can 
He be first-fruits, if they rise not of whom He is first-fruits? How then are they not raised? 


Again, if they be not raised, wherefore was Christ raised? Wherefore came He? Wherefore did He take 
upon Him flesh, if he were not about to raise flesh again? For He stood not in need of it Himself but for 
our sakes. But these things he afterwards set down as he goes on; for the present he saith, “If the dead be 
not raised, neither hath Christ been raised,” as though that were connected with this. For had He not 
intended to raise Himself, He would not have wrought that other work. Seest thou by degrees the whole 
economy overthrown by those words of theirs and by their unbelief in the resurrection? But as yet he saith 
nothing of the incarnation, but of the resurrection. For not His having become incarnate, but His having 
died, took away death; since while He had flesh, the tyranny of death still had dominion. 


Ver. 14. “And if Christ hath not been raised, then is our preaching vain, your faith also is vain.” 


Although what followed in due course would have been, “but if Christ be not risen, ye fight against things 
evident, and against so many prophets, and the truth of facts;” nevertheless he states what is much more 
fearful to them: “then is our preaching vain, your faith also is vain.” For he wishes to shake thoroughly 
their mind: “we have lost all,” saith he, “all is over, if He be not risen.” Seest thou how great is the 
mystery of the oeconomy? As thus: if after death He could not rise again, neither is sin loosed nor death 
taken away nor the curse removed. Yea, and not only have we preached in vain, but ye also have believed 
In vain. 


[4.] And not hereby alone doth he show the impiety of these evil doctrines, but he further contends 
earnestly against them, saying, 


Ver. 15. “Yea, and we are found false witnesses of God: because we witnessed of Him that He raised up 
Christ; whom He raised not up, if so be that the dead are not raised.” 


But if this be absurd, (for it is a charge against God and a calumny,) and He raised Him not, as ye say, not 
only this, but other absurdities too will follow. 


And again he establishes it all, and takes it up again, saying, 
Ver. 16. “For if the dead are not raised, neither hath Christ been raised.” 


For had He not intended to do this, He would not have come into the world. And he names not this, but 
the end, to wit, His resurrection; through it drawing all things. 


Ver. 17. “And if Christ hath not been raised, your faith is vain.” 


With whatever is clear and confessed, he keeps on surrounding the resurrection of Christ, by means of the 
stronger point making even that which seems to be weak and doubtful, strong and clear. 


“Ye are yet in your sins.” For if He was not raised, neither did He die; and if He died not, neither did He 
take away sin: His death being the taking away of sin. “For behold,” saith one, “the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” (Jjohn i. 29.) But how “taketh away?” By His death. Wherefore also he 
called him a Lamb, as one slain. But if He rose not again, neither was He slain: and if He was not slain, 
neither was sin taken away: and if it was not taken away, ye are in it: and if ye are in it, we have preached 
in vain: and if we have preached in vain, ye have believed in vain that ye were reconciled. And besides, 
death remains immortal, if He did not arise. For if He too was holden of death and loosed not its pains, 
how released He all others, being as yet Himself holden of it? Wherefore also he adds, 


Ver. 18. “Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ have perished.” 


“And why speak I of you,” saith he, “when all those also are perished, who have done all and are no longer 
subject to the uncertainty of the future?” But by the expression, “in Christ,” he means either “in the faith,” 
or “they who died for His sake, who endured many perils, many miseries, who walked in the narrow way. “ 


Where are those foul-mouthed Manichees who say that by the resurrection here means the liberation from 
sin ? For these compact and continuous syllogisms, holding as they do also conversely, indicate nothing of 
what they say, but what we affirm. It is true, “rising again” is spoken of one who has fallen: and this is why 
he keeps on explaining, and saith not only that He was raised, but adds this also, “from the dead.” And the 
Corinthians too doubted not of the forgiveness of sins, but of the resurrection of bodies. 


But what necessity is there at all, that except mankind be not without sin, neither should Christ Himself 
be so? Whereas, if He were not to raise men up, it were natural to say, “wherefore came He and took our 


flesh and rose again?” But on our supposition not so. Yea, and whether men sin or do not sin, there is ever 
with God an impossibility of sinning, and what happens to us reaches not to Him, nor doth one case 
answer to the other by way of conversion, as in the matter of the resurrection of the body . 


[4.] Ver. 19. “If in this life only we have hoped in Christ, we are of all men most pitiable. 


What sayest thou, O Paul? How “in this life only have we hope,” if our bodies be not raised, the soul 
abiding and being immortal? Because even if the soul abide, even if it be infinitely immortal, as indeed it 
is, without the flesh it shall not receive those hidden good things, as neither truly shall it be punished. For 
all things shall be made manifest before the judgment-seat of Christ, “that every one may receive the 
things done in the body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” (2 Cor. v. 10.) 
Therefore he saith, “if in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most pitiable.” For if the 
body rise not again, the soul abides uncrowned without that blessedness which is in heaven. And if this be 
so, we Shall enjoy nothing then at all: and if nothing then, in the present life is our recompense. “What 
then in this respect can be more wretched than we?” saith he. 


But these things he said, as well to confirm them in the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, as to 
persuade them concerning that immortal life, in order that they might not suppose that all our concerns 
end with the present world. For having sufficiently established what he purposed by the former 
arguments, and having said, “if the dead are not raised, neither hath Christ been raised; but if Christ were 
not raised, we have perished, and we are yet in our sins;” again he also subjoins this, thoroughly 
demolishing their arrogance. For so when he intends to introduce any of the necessary doctrines, he first 
shakes thoroughly their hardness of heart by fear: which accordingly he did here, having both above 
scattered those seeds, and made them anxious, as those who had fallen from all: and now again after 
another manner, and so as they should most severely feel it, doing this same thing and saying, “we are of 
all men most pitiable,’ if after so great conflicts and deaths and those innumerable evils, we are to fall 
from so great blessings, and our happiness is limited by the present life.” For in fact all depends on the 
resurrection. So that even hence it is evident that his discourse was not of a resurrection from sins, but of 
bodies, and of the life present and to come. 


[5.] Ver. 20. “But now hath Christ been raised from the dead, the first-fruits of them that are asleep.” 


Having signified how great mischiefs are bred from not believing the resurrection, he takes up the 
discourse again, and says, “But now hath Christ been raised from the dead;” continually adding, “from the 
dead,” so as to stop the mouths of the heretics. “The first-fruits of them that slept.” But if their first-fruits, 
then themselves also, must needs rise again. Whereas if he were speaking of the resurrection from sins, 
and none is without sin;—for even Paul saith, “I know nothing against myself, yet am I not hereby justified 
;’—how shall there be any who rise again, according to you? Seest thou that his discourse was of bodies? 
And that he might make it worthy of credit, he continually brings forward Christ who rose again in the 
flesh. 


Next he also assigns a reason. For, as I said, when one asserts but does not state the reason, his discourse 
is not easily received by the multitude. What then is the reason? 


Ver. 21. “For since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead.” 


But if by a man, doubtless by one having a body. And observe his thoughtfulness, how on another ground 
also he makes his argument inevitable. As thus: “he that is defeated,” saith he, “must in his own person 
also renew the conflict, the nature which was cast down must itself also gain the victory. For so the 
reproach was wiped away.” 


But let us see what kind of death he is speaking of. 
Ver. 22. “For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 


What then? tell me; did all die in Adam the death of sin ? How then was Noah righteous in his generation? 
and how Abraham? and how Job? and how all the rest? And what, I pray? shall all be made alive in Christ? 
Where then are those who are led away into hell fire? Thus, if this be said of the body, the doctrine stands: 
but if of righteousness and sin, it doth so no longer. 


Further, lest, on hearing that the making alive is common to all, thou shouldest also suppose that sinners 
are saved, he adds, 


Ver. 23. “But every man in his own order.” 


For do not, because thou hearest of a resurrection, imagine that all enjoy the same benefits. Since if in the 
punishment all will not suffer alike but the difference is great; much more where there are sinners and 
righteous men shall the separation be yet wider. 


“Christ the first-fruits, then they that are Christ’s;” i.e., the faithful and the approved. 


Ver. 24. “Then cometh the end.” 


For when these shall have risen again, all things shall have an end, not as now when after Christ’s 
resurrection things abide yet in suspense. Wherefore he added, “at His coming,” that thou mayest learn 
that he is speaking of that time, “when He shall have delivered up the kingdom to God even the Father; 
when He shall have abolished all rule and all authority and power.” 


[6.] Here, give heed to me carefully, and see that no part escape you of what I say. For our contest is with 
enemies : wherefore we first must practice the reductio ad absurdum which also Paul often doeth. Since 
in this way shall we find what they say most easy of detection. Let us ask them then first, what is the 
meaning of the saying, “When he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father?” For if we 
take this just as it stands and not in a sense becoming Deity, He will not after this retain it. For he that 
hath delivered up to another, ceases any longer to retain a thing himself. And not only will there be this 
absurdity, but that also the other person who receives it will be found not to be possessor of it before he 
hath so received it. Therefore according to them, neither was the Father a King before, governing our 
affairs: nor will it seem that the Son after these things will be a King. How then, first of all, concerning the 
Father doth the Son Himself say, “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work:” (Jjohn v. 17.) and of Him 
Daniel, “That His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, which shall not pass away?” (Dan. vii. 14.) Seest 
thou how many absurdities are produced, and repugnant to the Scriptures, when one takes the thing 
spoken after the manner of men? 


But what “rule,” then doth he here say, that Christ “putteth down?” That of the angels? Far from it. That 
of the faithful? Neither is it this. What rule then? That of the devils, concerning which he saith, “Our 
wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against the principalities, against the powers, against the 
world-rulers of this darkness:” (Eph. vi. 12.) For now it is not as yet “put down” perfectly, they working in 
many places, but then shall they cease. 


Ver. 25. “For He must reign, till He hath put all enemies under His feet.” 


Again from hence also another absurdity is produced, unless we take this also in a way becoming Deity. 
For the expression “until,” is one of end and limitation: but in reference to God, this does not exist. 


Ver. 26. “The last enemy that shall be abolished is death.” 


How the last? After all, after the devil, after all the other things. For so in the beginning also death came 
in last; the counsel of the devil having come first, and our disobedience, and then death. Virtually then 
indeed it is even now abolished: but actually, at that time. 


[7.] Ver. 27. “For He hath put all things in subjection under His feet. But when He saith, All things are put 
in subjection, it is manifest that He is excepted who did subject all things unto Him.” 


Ver. 28. “And when all things have been subjected unto Him, then shall the Son also Himself be subjected 
unto Him that did subject all things unto Him.” 


And yet before he said not that it was the Father who “put things under Him,” but He Himself who 
“abolishes.” For “when He shall have abolished,” saith he, “all rule and authority:” and again, “for He 
must reign until He hath put all His enemies under His feet.” How then doth he here say, “the Father?” 


And not only is there this apparent perplexity, but also that he is afraid with a very unaccountable fear, 
and uses a correction, saying, “He is excepted, who did subject all things unto Him,” as though some 
would suspect, whether the Father might Himself not be subject unto the Son; than which what can be 
more irrational? nevertheless, he fears this. 


How then is it? for in truth there are many questions following one upon another. Well, give me then your 
earnest attention; since in fact it is necessary for us first to speak of the scope of Paul and his mind, which 
one may find everywhere shining forth, and then to subjoin our solution: this being itself an ingredient in 
our solution. 


What then is Paul’s mind, and what is his custom? He speaks in one way when he discourses of the 
Godhead alone, and in another when he falls into the argument of the economy. Thus having once taken 
hold of our Lord’s Flesh, he freely thereafter uses all the sayings that humiliate Him; without fear as 
though that were able to bear all such expressions. Let us see therefore here also, whether his discourse 
is of the simple Godhead, or whether in view of the incarnation he asserts of Him those things which he 
saith: or rather let us first point out where he did this of which I have spoken. Where then did he this? 
Writing to the Philippians he saith, “Who, being in the form of God, counted it not a prize to be on an 
equality with God, but emptied Himself of no reputation, taking the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of men: and being found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, becoming obedient even unto 
death, yea, the death of the cross. Wherefore hath God highly exalted Him.” (Philip. ii. 6-9.) 


Seest thou how when he was discoursing of the Godhead alone, he uttered those great things, that He 
“was in the form of God” and that He “was equal with” Him that begat Him, and to Him refers the whole? 


But when He showed Him to thee made flesh, he lowered again the discourse. For except thou distinguish 
these things, there is great variance between the things spoken. Since, if He were “equal with God,” how 
did He highly exalt one equal with Himself? If He were “in the form of God,” how “gave” He Him “a 
name?” for he that giveth, giveth to one that hath not, and he that exalteth, exalteth one that is before 
abased. He will be found then to be imperfect and in need, before He hath received the “exaltation” and 
“the Name;” and many other absurd corollaries will hence follow. But if thou shouldest add the 
incarnation, thou wilt not err in saying these things. These things then here also consider, and with this 
mind receive thou the expressions. 


[8.] Now together with these we will state also other reasons why this pericope of Scripture was thus 
composed. But at present it is necessary to mention this: first, that Paul’s discourse was of the 
resurrection, a thing counted to be impossible and greatly disbelieved: next, he was writing to Corinthians 
among whom there were many philosophers who mocked at such things always. For although in other 
things wrangling one with another, in this they all, as with one mouth, conspired, dogmatically declaring 
that there is no resurrection. Contending therefore for such a subject so disbelieved and ridiculed, both 
on account of the prejudice which had been formed, and on account of the difficulty of the thing; and 
wishing to demonstrate its possibility, he first effects this from the resurrection of Christ. And having 
proved it both from the prophets, and from those who had seen, and from those who believed: when he 
had obtained an admitted reductio ad absurdum, he proves in what follows the resurrection of mankind 
also. “For if the dead rise not,” saith he, “neither has Christ been raised.” 


Further; having closely urged these converse arguments in the former verses, he tries it again in another 
way, calling Him the “first-fruits,” and pointing to His “abolishing all rule and authority and power, and 
death last.” “How then should death be put down,” saith he, “unless he first loose the bodies which he 
held?” Since then he had spoken great things of the Only-Begotten, that He “gives up the kingdom,” i.e., 
that He Himself brings these things to pass, and Himself is victor in the war, and “putteth all things under 
His feet,” he adds, to correct the unbelief of the multitude, “for He must reign till He hath put all His 
enemies under His feet.” Not as putting an end to the kingdom, did he use the expression “until,” but to 
render what was said worthy of credit, and induce them to be confident. For “do not,” saith he, “because 
thou hast heard that He will abolish all rule, and authority and power,” to wit, the devil, and the bands of 
demons, (many as there are,) and the multitudes of unbelievers, and the tyranny of death, and all evils: do 
not thou fear as though His strength was exhausted. For until He shall have done all these things, “He 
must reign;” not saying this, that after He hath brought it to pass He doth not reign; but establishing this 
other, that even if it be not now, undoubtedly it will be. For His kingdom is not cut off: yea, He rules and 
prevails and abides until He shall have set to right all things. 


And this manner of speech one might find also in the Old Testament; as when it is said, “But the word of 
the Lord abideth for ever;” (Ps. cxix. 89.) and, “Thou art the same, and Thy years shall not fail.” (Ps. cii. 
27.) Now these and such-like things the Prophet saith, when he is telling of things which a long space of 
time must achieve and which must by all means come to pass; casting out the fearfulness of the duller sort 
of hearers. 


But that the expression, “until,” spoken of God, and “unto,” do not signify an end, hear what one saith: 
“From everlasting unto everlasting Thou art God:” (Ps. xc. 2.) and again, “I am, I am,” and “Even to your 
old age Iam He.” (Is. xlvi. 4.) 


For this cause indeed doth he set death last, that from the victory over the rest this also might be easily 
admitted by the unbeliever. For when He destroys the devil who brought in death, much more will He put 
an end to His work. 


[9.] Since then he referred all to Him, the “abolishing rule and authority,” the perfecting of His kingdom, 
(I mean the salvation of the faithful, the peace of the world, the taking away of evils, for this is to perfect 
His kingdom,) the putting an end to death; and he said not, “the Father by Him,” but, “Himself shall put 
down, and Himself shall put under His feet,” and he no where mentioned Him that begat Him; he was 
afraid afterward, lest on this account among some of the more irrational persons, either the Son might 
seem to be greater than the Father, or to be a certain distinct principle, unbegotten. And therefore, gently 
guarding himself, he qualifies the magnitude of his expressions, saying, “for He put all things in subjection 
under His feet,” again referring to the Father these high achievements; not as though the Son were 
without power. For how could He be, of whom he testified so great things before, and referred to Him all 
that was said? But it was for the reason which I mentioned, and that he might show all things to be 
common to Father and Son which were done in our behalf. For that Himself alone was sufficient to “put all 
things in subjection under Him,” hear again Paul saying, (Philip. iii. 21.) “Who shall fashion anew the body 
of our humiliation that it may be conformed to the body of His glory, according to the working whereby He 
is able even to subject all things unto Himself.” 


Then also he uses a correction, saying, “But when He saith, all things are put in subjection, it is evident 
that He is excepted who did subject all things unto Him,” testifying even thence no small glory to the 
Only-Begotten. For if He were less and much inferior, this fear would never have been entertained by him. 
Neither is he content with this, but also adds another thing, as follows. I say, lest any should doubtingly 
ask, “And what if the Father hath not been put under Him?’ this doth not at all hinder the Son from being 


the more mighty;” fearing this impious supposition, because that expression was not sufficient to point out 
this also, he added, going very much beyond it, “But when all things have been subjected unto Him, then 
shall the Son also Himself be subjected;” showing His great concord with the Father, and that He is the 
principle of all other good things and the first Cause, who hath begotten One so great in power and in 
achievements. 


[10.] But if he said more than the subject-matter demanded, marvel not. For in imitation of his Master he 
doeth this: since He too purposing to show His concord with Him that begat Him, and that He hath not 
come without His mind, descends so far, I say not, as the proof of concord demanded, but as the weakness 
of the persons present required. For He prays to His Father for no other cause but this; and stating the 
reason He saith, “that they may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” (John xi. 42.) In imitation therefore of 
Him, Paul here in his manner of speech goes beyond what was required; not that thou mightest have any 
suspicion of a forced servitude, far from it; but that he might the more entirely cast out those impious 
doctrines. For so when he is minded to pull up any thing by the roots, he is wont to do it, and abundantly 
more with it . Thus too, for example, when he spake of a believing wife and an unbelieving husband, 
companying with one another by the law of marriage, that the wife might not consider herself defiled by 
that intercourse and the embraces of the unbeliever, he said not, “the wife is not unclean,” nor, “she is no 
wise harmed by the unbeliever,” but, which was much more, “the unbeliever is even sanctified’ by her,” 
not meaning to signify that the heathen was made holy through her, but by the very great strength of the 
expression anxious to remove her fear. So also here, his zeal to take away that impious doctrine by a very 
strong utterance was the cause of his expressing himself as he did. For as to suspect the Son of weakness 
is extreme impiety: (wherefore he corrects it, saying, “He shall put all enemies under His feet:”) so on the 
other hand is it more impious to consider the Father inferior to Him. Wherefore he takes it also away with 
exceeding force. And observe how he puts it. For he said not simply, “He is excepted which put all things 
under Him,” but, “it is manifest,” “for even if it be admitted,” saith he, “nevertheless I make it sure .” 


And that thou mayest learn that this is the reason of the things spoken, I would ask thee this question: 
Doth an additional “subjection” at that time befal the Son? And how can this be other than impious and 
unworthy of God? For the greatest subjection and obedience is this, that He who is God took the form of a 
servant. How then will He be “subjected?” Seest thou, that to take away the impious notion, he used this 
expression? and this too in a suitable though reserved sense? For he becomes a Son and a divine Person, 
so He obeys; not humanly, but as one acting freely and having all authority. Otherwise how is he co- 
enthroned? How, “as the Father raiseth up, even so He, whom He will?” (John v. 21.) How are “all things 
that the Father hath His,” and all that He hath, the Father’s? (John xvi. 15.) For these phrases indicate to 
us an authority exactly measured by that of Him that begat Him. 


[11.] But what is this, “When He shall deliver up the kingdom?” The Scripture acknowledges two 
kingdoms of God, the one by appropriation , the other by creation . Thus, He is King over all, both Greeks 
and Jews and devils and His adversaries, in respect of His creation: but He is King of the faithful and 
willing and subject, in respect of His making them His own. This is the kingdom which is said also to have 
a beginning. For concerning this He saith also in the second Psalm, “Ask of Me, and I shall give Thee the 
heathen for Thine inheritance.” (Ps. ii. 8.) Touching this also, He Himself said to His disciples, “All 
authority hath been given unto Me by My father,” (Matt. xxviii. 18.) referring all to Him that begat Him, 
not as though of Himself He were not sufficient, but to signify that He is a Son, and not unbegotten. This 
kingdom then He doth “deliver up,” i.e., “bring to a right end.” 


“What then,” saith one, “can be the reason why He spake nothing of the Spirit?” Because of Him he was 
not discoursing now, nor doth he confound all things together. Since also where he saith, “There is one 
God the Father, and one Lord Jesus,” undoubtedly not as allowing the Spirit to be inferior, is he therefore 
silent, but because for the time it was not urgent, he so expressed himself. For he is wont also to make 
mention of the Father only, yet we must not therefore cast out the Son: he is wont to speak also of the Son 
and of the Spirit only, yet not for this are we to deny the Father. 


But what is, “that God may be all in all?” That all things may be dependent upon Him, that none may 
suppose two authorities without a beginning, nor another kingdom separated off; that nothing may exist 
independent of him. For when the enemies shall be lying under the feet of the Son, and He having them 
cast under His feet be at no variance with His Father, but at concord with Him in entire perfection, then 
He shall Himself “be all in all.” 


But some say that he spake this to declare the removal of wickedness, as though all would yield 
thenceforth and none would resist nor do iniquity. For when there is no sin, it is evident that “God shall be 
all in all.” 


[12.] But if bodies do not rise again, how are these things true? For the worst enemy of all, death, 
remains, having wrought whatever he listed. “Nay,” saith one, “for they shall sin no more.” And what of 
that? For he is not discoursing here of the death of the soul, but of that of the body? How then is he “put 
down?” For victory is this, the winning of those things which have been carried off and detained. But if 
men’s bodies are to be detained in the earth, it follows that the tyranny of death remains, these bodies for 
their part being holden, and there being no other body for him to be vanquished in. But if this which Paul 
spake of, ensue, as undoubtedly it will ensue, God’s victory will appear, and that a glorious one, in His 


being able to raise again the bodies which were holden thereby. Since an enemy too is then vanquished, 
when a man takes the spoils, not when he suffers them to remain in the other’s possession: but unless one 
venture to take what is his, how can we Say that he is vanquished? After this manner of victory doth Christ 
Himself say in the Gospels that He hath been victorious, thus speaking, “When he shall bind the strong 
man, then shall he also spoil his goods.” (Matt. xii. 29.) Since if this were not so, it would not be at alla 
manifest victory. For as in the death of the soul, “he that hath died is justified from sin;” (Rom. vi. 7.) (and 
yet we cannot say that this is a victory, for he is not the victor who adds no more to his wickedness, but he 
who hath done away the former captivity of his passions;) just so in this instance also, I should not call 
death’s being stayed from feeding on the bodies of men a splendid victory, but rather that the bodies 
heretofore holden by him should be snatched away from him. 


But if they should still be contentious and should say that these things were spoken of the soul’s death, 
how is this “destroyed last?” since in the case of each one at his Baptism it hath been destroyed perfectly. 
If however thou speakest of the body, the expression is admissible; I mean, such a saying as that it will be 
“last destroyed.” 


But if any should doubt why discoursing of the resurrection, he did not bring forward the bodies which 
rose again in the time of our Lord, our answer might be the following: that this could not be alleged in 
behalf of the resurrection. For to point out those who after rising died again, suited not one employed in 
proving that death is entirely destroyed. Yea, this is the very reason why he said that he is “destroyed 
last,” that thou mightest never more suspect his rising again. For when sin is taken away, much more shall 
death cease: it being out of all reason when the fountain is dried up, that the stream flowing from it 
should still subsist; and when the root is annihilated, that the fruit should remain. 


[13.] Since then in the last day the enemies of God shall be destroyed, together with death and the devil 
and the evil spirits, let us not be dejected at the prosperity of the enemies of God. For the enemies of the 
Lord in the moment of their glory and exaltation fail; “yea, like smoke have they failed away.” (Ps. xxxvii. 
20.) When thou seest any enemy of God wealthy, with armed attendants and many flatterers, be not cast 
down, but lament, weep, call upon God, that He may enrol him amongst His friends: and the more he 
prospers being God’s enemy, so much the more do thou mourn for him. For sinners we ought always to 
bewail, but especially when they enjoy wealth and abundance of good days; even as one should the sick, 
when they eat and drink to excess. 


But there are some, who when they hear these words are of so unhappy a disposition, as to sigh bitterly 
thereupon, and say, “Tears are due to me who have nothing.” Thou hast well said, “who have nothing,” not 
because thou hast not what another hath, but because thou accountest the thing such as to be called 
happy; yea, for this cause art thou worthy of infinite lamentations: even as, if a person living in health 
should count happy him that is sick and lying on a soft couch, this latter is not near so wretched and 
miserable as he, because he hath no sense of his own advantages. Just such a result one may observe in 
these men’s case also: nay, and hereby our whole life is confounded and disordered. For these sayings 
have undone many, and betrayed them to the devil, and made them more pitiable than such as are wasted 
with famine. Yea, that those who long after more, are more wretched than mendicants, as being possessed 
with a greater and bitterer sorrow than they, is evident from what follows. 


A drought once overtook our city, and all were trembling for the last of evils, and were beseeching God to 
rid them of this fear. And one might see then that which was spoken of by Moses; (Deut. xxviii. 23.) “the 
heavens become brass,” and a death, of all deaths the most horrible, waited for every day. But afterwards, 
when it seemed good to the merciful God, beyond all expectation there was wafted down from heaven a 
great and plentiful rain, and thenceforth all were in holiday and feasting, as having come up from the very 
gates of death. But in the midst of so great blessings and the common gladness of all, one of those 
exceedingly wealthy people went about with a gloomy and downcast countenance, quite dead with 
sorrow; and when many enquired the reason, wherefore in the common joy of all men he alone is 
sorrowful, he could not even keep within him his savage passion, but goaded by the tyranny of the 
disease, declared before them all the reason. “Why,” saith he, “having in my possession ten thousand 
measures of wheat, I have no means of disposing of them left.” Shall we then count him happy, tell me, for 
these words, for which he deserved to be stoned? Him that was more cruel than any wild beast, the 
common enemy? What sayest thou, man? Art thou sad because all did not perish, that thou mightest 
gather gold? Hast thou not heard what Solomon saith, (Prov. xi. 26.) “He that withholdeth corn, the people 
shall curse him?” but goest about a common enemy of the blessings of the world, and a foe to the 
liberality of the Lord of the world, and a friend of Mammon, or rather his slave? Nay, doth not that tongue 
deserve to be cut out, and the heart to be quenched, that brought forth these words? 


[14.] Seest thou how gold doth not suffer men to be men, but wild beasts and fiends? For what can be 
more pitiful than this rich man, whose daily prayer is that there may be famine, in order that he may have 
a little gold? Yea, and his passion by this time is come round to the contrary of itself: he not even rejoicing 
in his abundant store of the fruits of the earth, but on this very account grieving the rather, (to such a 
pass is he come,) that his possessions are infinite. Although one who hath much ought to be joyful: but 
this man on that very account is dejected. Seest thou that, as I said, the rich do not reap as much pleasure 
from what is present, as they endure sorrow for what hath not yet been added? For he that had 


innumerable quantities of wheat did more grieve and lament than he who suffered hunger. And while the 
one, on merely having his necessary food, was crowning himself and leaping for joy and giving thanks to 
God; the other, who had so much, was fretting and thought he was undone. It is not then the superfluity 
which causes our pleasure, but a self-controlling mind: since without this, though one obtain and have all, 
he will feel as one deprived of all and will mourn accordingly: inasmuch as this man too of whom we are 
now speaking, even if he had sold all he had for as large a sum as he wished, would again have grieved 
that it was not for more; and if he could have had more, he would again have sought another advance; and 
if he had disposed of the bushel for one pound, he would even then have been distracted for sorrow, that 
the half bushel could not be sold for as much. And if the price were not set so high at first, marvel not. 
Since drunkards also are not at first inflamed, but when they have loaded themselves with much wine, 
then they kindle the flame into greater fierceness: so these men, by how much more they have grasped, in 
so much the greater poverty do they find themselves, and they who gain more than others, are the very 
persons to be the most in want. 


[15.] But I say these things not only to this man, but also to each one of those who are so diseased: those, 
I say, who raise the price of their wares and make a traffic of the poverty of their neighbors. For of 
humanity none any where makes account: but every where the covetous desire brings out many at the 
time of sale. And oil and wine is sold by one quicker, by another more slowly, but neither out of regard to 
others; rather the one seeks gain, the other to avoid loss by the spoiling of his produce. Thus, because 
most men not making much account of the laws of God, shut up and keep all in doors, God by other means 
leading them to humanity,—that were it but of necessity they may do something kind,—hath infused into 
them the fear of greater loss, not allowing the fruits of the earth to keep any long time, in order that out 
of mere dread of the damage from their spoiling, they may expose for sale to the needy, even against their 
will, such things as they wickedly bury at home and keep. However, after all this, some are so insatiable as 
not even thereby to be corrected. Many, for example, have gone so far as to empty whole casks, not giving 
even a cup-full to the poor man, nor a piece of money to the needy, but after it hath become vinegar, they 
dash it all upon the ground, and destroy their casks together with the fruit. Others again who would not 
give a part of a single cake to the hungry, have thrown whole granaries into some river: and because they 
listened not to God who bade them give to the needy, at the bidding of the moth, even unwillingly, they 
emptied out all they had in their houses, in utter destruction and waste; drawing down upon their own 
heads together with this loss much scorn and many a curse. 


And such is the course of their affairs here; but the hereafter, what words shall set before us? For as these 
men in this world cast their moth-eaten grain, become useless, into rivers; even so the doers of such 
things, on this very account become useless, God casts into the river of fire. Because as the grain by the 
moth and worm, so are their souls devoured by cruelty and inhumanity. And the reason of these things is 
their being nailed to things present, and gaping after this life only. Whence also such men are full of 
infinite sadness; for name whatever pleasure thou wilt, the fear of their end is enough to annihilate all, 
and such an one “is dead, while he is yet alive.” (1 Tim. v. 6.) 


Now then that unbelievers should have these feelings, is no marvel; but when they who have partaken of 
so great mysteries and learned such high rules of self-denial concerning things to come, delight to dwell 
in things present, what indulgence do they deserve? 


[16.] Whence then arises their loving to dwell in present things? From giving their mind to luxury, and 
fattening their flesh, and making their soul delicate, and rendering their burden heavy, and their darkness 
great, and their veil thick. For in luxury the better part is enslaved, but the worse prevails; and the former 
is blinded on every side and dragged on in its maimed condition; while the other draws and leads men 
about every where, though it ought to be in the rank of things that are led. 


Since great indeed is the bond between the soul and the body; the Maker having contrived this, lest any 
should induce us to abhor it as alien. For God indeed bade us love our enemies; but the devil hath so far 
prevailed as to induce some even to hate their own body. Since when a man saith that it is of the devil, he 
proves nothing else than this; which is the extreme of dotage. For if it be of the devil, what is this so 
perfect harmony, such as to render it meet in every way for the energies of the self-controlling soul? 
“Nay,” saith one, “if it be meet, how doth the body blind it?” It is not the body which blinds the soul; far 
from it, O man; but the luxury. But whence do we desire the luxury? Not from our having a body, by no 
means; but from an evil choice. For the body requires feeding, not high feeding , the body needs 
nourishing, not breaking up and falling apart. You see that not to the soul only, but to the very body also 
which receives the nourishment, the luxury is hostile. For it becomes weaker instead of strong, and softer 
instead of firm, and sickly instead of healthful, and heavier instead of light, and slighter instead of 
compact, and ill-favored instead of handsome, and unsavory instead of fragrant, and impure instead of 
clean, and full of pain instead of being at ease, and useless instead of useful, and old instead of young, and 
decaying instead of strong, and slow and dull instead of quick, and maimed instead of whole. Whereas if it 
were of the devil, it ought not to receive injury from the things of the devil, I mean, from sin. 


[17.] But neither is the body, nor food, of the devil, but luxury alone. For by means of it that malignant 
fiend brings to pass his innumerable evils. Thus did he make victims of a whole people. “For the beloved 
waxed fat,” saith one, “and grew thick, and was enlarged, and kicked.” (Deut. xxxii. 15.) And thence also 


was the beginning of those thunderbolts on Sodom. And to declare this, Ezekiel said, “But this was the 
iniquity of Sodom, in pride and fulness of bread and refinements they waxed wanton.” (Ezek. xvi. 4.) 
Therefore also Paul said, (1 Tim. v. 6.) “She that giveth herself to pleasure , is dead while she liveth.” How 
should this be? Because as a sepulchre she bears about her body, bound close to innumerable evils . And if 
the body so perish, how will the soul be affected; what disorder, what waves, what a tempest will she be 
filled with? Hereby, you see, she becomes unfitted for every duty, and will have no power easily to speak, 
or hear, or take counsel, or do anything that is needful. But as a pilot when the storm hath got the better 
of his skill, is plunged into the deep, vessels and sailors and all: so also the soul together with the body is 
drowned in the grievous abyss of insensibility. 


For, in fact, God hath set the stomach in our bodies as a kind of mill, giving it a proportionate power, and 
appointing a set measure which it ought to grind every day. If therefore one cast in more, remaining 
undigested it doth injury to the whole body. Hence diseases and weaknesses and deformities: since in 
truth luxury makes the beautiful woman not only sickly, but also foul to look upon. For when she is 
continually sending forth unpleasant exhalations, and breathes fumes of stale wine, and is more florid 
than she ought to be, and spoils the symmetry that beseems a woman, and loses all her seemliness, and 
her body becomes flabby, her eyelids bloodshot and distended, and her bulk unduly great, and her flesh an 
useless load; consider what a disgust it all produces. 


Moreover, I have heard a physician say that many have been hindered from reaching their proper height 
by nothing so much as luxurious living. For the breath being obstructed by the multitude of things which 
are cast in and being occupied in the digestion of such things, that which ought to serve for growth is 
spent on this digestion of superfluities. Why need one speak of gout, rheum dispersed every where, the 
other diseases hence arising, the whole abomination? For nothing is so disgusting as a woman pampering 
herself with much food. Therefore among the poorer women one may see more of beauty: the superfluities 
being consumed and not cleaving to them, like some superfluous clay, of no use and benefit. For their 
daily exercise, and labors, and hardships, and their frugal table, and spare diet, minister unto them much 
soundness of body, and thence also much bloom. 


[18.] But if thou talkest of the pleasure of luxury, thou wilt find it to go no farther than the throat: since as 
soon as it hath passed the tongue, it is flown away, leaving behind in the body much that is disgusting. For 
do not I pray look on the voluptuaries at table only, but when you see them rise up, then follow them, and 
you will see bodies rather of wild beasts and irrational creatures than of human beings. You will see them 
with headache, distended, bound up, needing a bed and a couch and plenty of rest, and like men who are 
tossed in a great tempest and require others to save them, and long for that condition in which they were 
before they were swelled even to bursting : they carrying their bellies about with a burden like that of 
women with child, and can scarce step forward, and scarce see, and scarce speak, and scarce do any 
thing. But if it should chance that they sleep a little, they see again strange dreams and full of all manner 
of fancies. 


What should one say of that other madness of theirs? the madness of lust, I mean, for this also hath its 
fountains from hence. Yea, as horses wild after the female, so they, goaded on by the sting of their 
drunkenness, leap upon all, more irrational than they, and more frantic in their boundings; and 
committing many more unseemlinesses which but to name is unlawful. For they know not in fact any 
longer what they suffer, nor what they do. 


But not so he that keeps from luxury: rather he sits in harbor, beholding other men’s shipwrecks, and 
enjoys a pleasure pure and lasting, following after that life which becomes him that is free. Knowing 
therefore these things, let us flee from the evil banquets of luxury and cleave to a spare table; that being 
of a good habit both of soul and body, we may both practice all virtue, and attain the good things to come, 
through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father, with the Holy Ghost, be 
glory, power, and honor, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XL 


1 COR. XV. 29 


Else what shall they do which are baptized for the dead? if the dead are not raised at all, why then are 
they baptized for the dead? 


He takes in hand again another topic, establishing what he said at one time from what God doeth , and at 
another from the very things which they practice . And this also is no small plea for the defence of any 
cause when a man brings forward the gainsayers themselves as witnessing by their own actions what he 
affirms. What then is that which he means? Or will ye that I should first mention how they who are 
infected with the Marcionite heresy pervert this expression? And I know indeed that I shall excite much 
laughter; nevertheless, even on this account most of all I will mention it that you may the more completely 
avoid this disease: viz., when any Catechumen departs among them, having concealed the living man 
under the couch of the dead, they approach the corpse and talk with him, and ask him if he wishes to 
receive baptism; then when he makes no answer, he that is concealed underneath saith in his stead that of 


course he should wish to be baptized; and so they baptize him instead of the departed, like men jesting 
upon the stage . So great power hath the devil over the souls of careless sinners. Then being called to 
account, they allege this expression, saying that even the Apostle hath said, “They who are baptized for 
the dead.” Seest thou their extreme ridiculousness? Is it meet then to answer these things? I trow not; 
unless it were necessary to discourse with madmen of what they in their frenzy utter. But that none of the 
more exceedingly simple folk may be led captive, one must needs submit to answer even these men. As 
thus, if this was Paul’s meaning wherefore did God threaten him that is not baptized? For it is impossible 
that any should not be baptized henceforth, this being once devised: and besides, the fault no longer lies 
with the dead, but with the living. But to whom spake he, “Unless ye eat My flesh, and drink My blood, ye 
have no life in yourselves?” (John vi. 53.) To the living, or to the dead, tell me? And again, “Unless a man 
be born again of water and of the Spirit, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” (John iii. 5.) For if this be 
permitted, and there be no need of the mind of the receiver nor of his assent while he lives, what hinders 
both Greeks and Jews thus to become believers, other men after their decease doing these things in their 
stead? 


But not to prolong fruitless toil in cutting asunder their petty spiders’ webs , come let us unfold unto you 
the force of this expression. What then is Paul speaking of? 


[2.] But first I wish to remind you who are initiated of the response , which on that evening they who 
introduce you to the mysteries bid you make; and then I will also explain the saying of Paul: so this 
likewise will be clearer to you; we after all the other things adding this which Paul now saith. And I desire 
indeed expressly to utter it, but I dare not on account of the uninitiated; for these add a difficulty to our 
exposition, compelling us either not to speak clearly or to declare unto them the ineffable mysteries. 
Nevertheless, as I may be able, I will speak as through a veil . 


As thus: after the enunciation of those mystical and fearful words, and the awful rules of the doctrines 
which have come down from heaven, this also we add at the end when we are about to baptize, bidding 
them say, “I believe in the resurrection of the dead,” and upon this faith we are baptized. For after we 
have confessed this together with the rest, then at last are we let down into the fountain of those sacred 
streams. This therefore Paul recalling to their minds said, “if there be no resurrection, why art thou then 
baptized for the dead ?” i.e., the dead bodies. For in fact with a view to this art thou baptized, the 
resurrection of thy dead body, believing that it no longer remains dead. And thou indeed in the words 
makest mention of a resurrection of the dead; but the priest, as in a kind of image, signifies to thee by 
very deed the things which thou hast believed and confessed in words. When without a sign thou 
believest, then he gives thee the sign also; when thou hast done thine own part, then also doth God fully 
assure thee. How and in what manner? By the water. For the being baptized and immersed and then 
emerging, is a symbol of the descent into Hades and return thence. Wherefore also Paul calls baptism a 
burial, saying, “Therefore we are buried with Him by baptism into death.” (Rom. vi. 4.) By this he makes 
that also which is to come credible, I mean, the resurrection of our bodies. For the blotting out sins is a 
much greater thing than the raising up of a body. And this Christ declaring, said, “For whether is easier to 
say, Thy sins are forgiven, or to say, Take up thy bed, and walk?” (Matt. ix. 5.) “The former is the more 
difficult,” saith He, “but since ye disbelieve it as being hidden, and make the easier instead of the more 
difficult the demonstration of my power, neither will I refuse to afford you this proof.” Then saith He to the 
paralytic, “Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thy house.” 


“And how is this difficult,” saith one, “when it is possible to kings also and rulers? For they too forgive 
adulterers and homicides.” Thou art jesting, O man, who sayest these things. For to forgive sins with God 
only is possible. But rulers and kings, whether it is adulterers whom they forgive or homicides, release 
them indeed from the present punishment; but their sin they do not purge out. Though they should 
advance to offices them that have been forgiven, though they should invest them with the purple itself, 
though they should set the diadem upon their heads, yet so they would only make them kings, but could 
not free them from their sin. It being God alone who doeth this; which accordingly in the Laver of 
Regeneration He will bring to pass. For His grace touches the very soul, and thence plucks up the sin by 
the root. Here is the reason why he that hath been forgiven by the king may be seen with his soul yet 
impure, but the soul of the baptized no longer so, but purer than the very sun-beams, and such as it was 
originally formed, nay rather much better than that. For it is blessed with a Spirit, on every side 
enkindling it and making its holiness intense. And as when thou art recasting iron or gold thou makest it 
pure and new once more, just so the Holy Ghost also, recasting the soul in baptism as in a furnace and 
consuming its sins, causes it to glisten with more purity than all purest gold. 


Further, the credibility of the resurrection of our bodies he signifies to thee again from what follows: viz., 
that since sin brought in death, now that the root is dried up, one must not after that doubt of the 
destruction of the fruit. Therefore having first mentioned “the forgiveness of sins,” thou dost next confess 
also “the resurrection of the dead;” the one guides thee as by hand on to the other. 


Yet again, because the term Resurrection is not sufficient to indicate the whole: for many after rising have 
again departed, as those in the Old Testament, as Lazarus, as they at the time of the crucifixion: one is bid 
to say, “and the life everlasting,” that none may any longer have a notion of death after that resurrection. 


These words therefore Paul recalling to their minds, saith, “What shall they do which are baptized for the 


dead?” “For if there be no resurrection,” saith he, “these words are but scenery. If there be no 
resurrection, how persuade we them to believe things which we do not bestow?” Just as if a person 
bidding another to deliver a document to the effect that he had received so much, should never give the 
sum named therein, yet after the subscription should demand of him the specified monies. What then will 
remain for the subscriber to do, now that he hath made himself responsible, without having received what 
he admitted he had received? This then he here saith of those who are baptized also. “What shall they do 
which are baptized,” saith he, “having subscribed to the resurrection of dead bodies, and not receiving it, 
but suffering fraud? And what need was there at all of this confession, if the fact did not follow?” 


[3.] Ver. 30. “Why do we also stand in jeopardy every hour?” 
Ver. 31. “I protest by that glorying in you which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily.” 


See again whence he endeavors to establish the doctrine, from his own suffrage: or rather not from his 
only, but from that also of the other apostles. And this too is no small thing; that the teachers whom you 
produce were full of vehement conviction and signified the same not by words only, but also by very 
deeds. Therefore, you see, he doth not say simply, “we are persuaded,” for this alone was not sufficient to 
persuade them, but he also furnishes the proof by facts; as if he should say, “in words to confess these 
things haply seems to you no marvel; but if we should also produce unto you the voice which deeds send 
forth, what can ye have to say against that? Hear ye then, how by our perils also day by day we confess 
these things?” And he said not “I,” but “we,” taking along with him all the apostles together, and thereby 
at once speaking modestly and adding credibility to his discourse. 


For what can ye have to say? that we are deceiving you when we preach these things, and that our 
doctrines come of vain-glory? Nay, our perils suffer you not to pass such a sentence. For who would 
choose to be in continual jeopardy to no purpose and with no effect? Wherefore also he said, “Why do we 
also stand in jeopardy every hour?” For if one should even choose it through vain-glory, such his choice 
will be but for once and again, not all his life long, like ours. For we have assigned our whole life to this 
purpose. 


“T protest by that glorying in you which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily:” by glorying here, 
meaning their advancement. Thus since he had intimated that his perils were many, lest he might seem to 
say this by way of lamentation, “far from grieving,” saith he, “I even glory in suffering this for your sake.” 
And doubly, he saith, he takes delight in it, both as being in jeopardy for their sakes and as beholding their 
proficiency. Then doing what is usual with him, because he had uttered great things, he refers both to 
Christ. 


But how doth he “die daily?” by his readiness and preparation for that event. And wherefore saith he 
these words? Again by these also to establish the doctrine of the resurrection. “For who would choose,” 
saith he, “to undergo so many deaths, if there be no resurrection nor life after this? Yea, if they who 
believe in the resurrection would scarcely put themselves in jeopardy for it except they were very noble of 
heart: much more would not the unbeliever (so he speaks) choose to undergo so many deaths and so 
terrible.” Thus, see by degrees how very high he mounts up. He had said, “we stand in jeopardy,” he 
added, “every hour,” then, “daily,” then, “I not only stand in jeopardy,’” saith he, but “I even die:’” he 
concludes accordingly by pointing out also what kind of deaths they were; thus saying, 


Ver. 32. “If after the manner of men I fought with beasts at Ephesus, what doth it profit me?” 


What is, “if after the manner of men?” “As far as pertains to men I fought with beasts: for what if God 
snatched me out of those dangers? So that I am he who ought most to be in care about these things; IL 
who endure so great dangers and have not yet received any return. For if no time of recompense is at 
hand, but our reward is shut up in this present world, ours is the greater loss. For ye have believed 
without jeopardy, but we are slaughtered every day.” 


But all these things he said, not because he had no advantage even in the very suffering, but on account 
of the weakness of the many, and to establish them in the doctrine of the resurrection: not because he 
himself was running for hire; for it was a sufficient recompense to him to do that which was pleasing to 
God. So that when he adds, “If in this life only we have hoped in Christ, we are of all men most pitiable,” it 
is there again for their sakes, that he might by the fear of this misery overthrow their unbelief of the 
resurrection. And in condescension to their weakness, he thus speaks. Since in truth, the great reward is 
to please Christ at all times: and apart from the recompense, it is a very great requital to be in jeopardy 
for His sake. 


[4.] “If the dead are not raised, let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die.” 


This word, be sure, is spoken in mockery: wherefore neither did he bring it forward of himself, but 
summoned the prophet of loftiest sound, Isaiah, who discoursing of certain insensible and reprobate 
persons made use of these words, “Who slay oxen and kill sheep to eat flesh and drink wine; who say, Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. These things are revealed to the ears of the Lord of Hosts, and 
this iniquity shall not be forgiven you, till ye die.” (Is. xxii. 13, 14. LXX.) Now if then they were deprived of 


pardon who spake thus, much more in the time of Grace. 


Then that he might not make his discourse too rough, he dwells not long upon his “reductio ad 
absurdum,” but again turns his discourse to exhortation, saying, 


Ver. 33. “Be not deceived: evil company doth corrupt good manners.” 


And this he said, both to rebuke them as without understanding, (for here he by a charitable expression, 
calls “good” that which is easily deceived,) and also, as far as he could, to make some allowance to them 
for the past with a view to their return, and to remove from them and transfer to others the greater part 
of his charges, and so by this way also to allure them to repentance. Which he doth likewise in the Epistle 
to the Galatians, saying, “But he that troubleth you shall bear his judgment, whosoever he be.” (Gal. v. 
10.) 


Ver. 34. “Awake up righteously and sin not.” 


As if he were speaking to drunkards and madmen. For suddenly to cast every thing out of their hands, was 
the part of drunkards and madmen, in not seeing any longer what they saw nor believing what they had 
before confessed. But what is, “righteously?” with a view to what is profitable and useful. For it is possible 
to awake up unrighteously, when a man is thoroughly roused up to the injury of his own soul. And well did 
he add, “sin not,” implying that hence were the sins of their unbelief. And in many places he covertly 
signifies this, that a corrupt life is the parent of evil doctrines; as when he saith, “The love of money is a 
root of all kinds of evil, which some reaching after, have been led astray from the faith.” (1 Tim. vi. 10.) 
Yea, and many of those who are conscious of wickedness and would fain not pay its penalty are by this 
fear damaged also in their faith concerning the resurrection: even as they who do very virtuously desire 
even daily to behold it. 


“For some have no knowledge of God; I speak this to move you to shame.” 


See how again he transfers his accusations to others. For he said not, “Ye have no knowledge,” but, “some 
have no knowledge.” Because disbelieving the resurrection is the temper of one not fully aware that the 
power of God is irresistable and sufficient for all things. For if out of the things which are not He made the 
things that are, much more will He be able to raise again those which have been dissolved. 


And because he had touched them to the quick and exceedingly mocked them, accusing them of gluttony, 
of folly, of madness; mitigating those expressions, he saith, “I speak to move you to shame,” that is, to set 
upright, to bring back, to make you better, by this shame of yours. For he feared lest if he cut too deep, he 
should cause them to start away. 


[5.] But let us not consider these things as spoken to them only, but as addressed now also to all who labor 
under the same disease, and live a corrupt life. Since in truth not they who hold corrupt doctrines only, 
but they too who are holden of grievous sins, are both drunken and frantic. Wherefore also to them may it 
be justly said, “Awake,” and especially to those who are weighed down by the lethargy of avarice; who rob 
wickedly. For there is a robbery which is good, the robbery of Heaven, which injures not. And although in 
respect of money it is impossible for one to become rich, unless another first become poor: yet in spiritual 
things this is not so, but wholly the reverse: it is impossible that any should become rich without making 
another’s store plentiful. For if thou help no one, thou wilt not be able to grow wealthy. Thus, whereas in 
temporal things imparting causes diminution: in spiritual things, on the contrary, imparting works 
increase, and the not imparting, this produces great poverty and brings on extreme punishment. And this 
is signified by him who buried the talent. Yea, and he too who hath a word of wisdom, by imparting to 
another increases his own abundance, by making many wise: but he that buries it at home, deprives 
himself of his abundance by neglecting to win the profit of the many. Again, he that had other gifts, by 
healing many augmented his own gift: and was neither himself emptied by the imparting, and filled many 
others with his own spiritual gift. And in all spiritual things this rule abides unshaken. Thus also in the 
Kingdom, he that makes many partakers with himself of the Kingdom will hereby the more completely 
have the fruits of it in return: but he that studies not to have any partaker will himself be cast out of those 
many blessings. For if the wisdom of this world of sense is not spent, though ten thousand are forcibly 
seizing it; nor doth the artificer by making many artificers lose his own skill; much less doth he who seizes 
the Kingdom make it less, but then will our riches be increased when we call many to us for that purpose. 


Let us seize then the things which cannot be spent but increase whilst we seize them: let us seize the 
things which admit of none to defraud us of them by false accusation, none to envy us for them. For so, if 
there were a place which had a fountain of gold gushing forth with continual flood, and flowing the more 
as more was drawn from it; and there were another place which had a treasure buried in the earth; from 
which wouldest thou desire to be enriched? Would it not be from the first? Plainly. But that this may not 
be a mere conception in words, consider the saying in reference to the air and the sun. For these are 
seized by all, and satisfy all. These, however, whether men enjoy or do not enjoy them, abide the same 
undiminished: but what I spake of is a much greater thing; for spiritual wisdom abides not the same 
distributed or not distributed: but it rather increases in the distribution. 


But if any endure not what I have said, but still cleave to the poverty of worldly things, snatching at the 
things which endure diminution: even in respect of those again, let him call to mind the food of manna 
(Exod. xvi. 20.) and tremble at the example of that punishment. For what happened in that instance, this 
same result may one now also see in the case of covetous men. But what then happened in worms were 
bred from their covetousness. This also now happens in their case. For the measure of the food is the 
same for all; we having but one stomach to fill; only thou who feedest luxuriously hast more to get rid of. 
And as in that case they who in their houses gathered more than the lawful quantity, gathered not manna, 
but more worms and rottenness; just so both in luxury and in covetousness, the gluttonous and drunken 
gather not more dainties but more corruption. 


[6.] Nevertheless, so much worse than they are the men of our time, in that they experienced this once for 
all and received correction; but these every day bringing into their own houses this worm much more 
grievous than that, neither perceive it nor are satiated. For that these things do resemble those in respect 
of our useless labor on them: (for in regard of punishment these are much worse:) here is the proof for 
thee to consider. 


Wherein, I ask, differs the rich man from the poor? Hath he not one body to clothe? one belly to feed? In 
what then hath he the advantage? In cares, in spending himself, in disobeying God, in corrupting the 
flesh, in wasting the soul. Yea, these are the things in which he hath the advantage of the poor: since if he 
had many stomachs to fill, perhaps he might have somewhat to say, as that his need was more and the 
necessity of expense greater. But even “now they may,” saith one, “reply, that they fill many bellies, those 
of their domestics, those of their hand-maidens.” But this is done, not through need nor for humanity’s 
sake, but from mere pride: whence one cannot put up with their excuse. 


For why hast thou many servants? Since as in our apparel we ought to follow our need only, and in our 
table, so also in our servants. What need is there then? None at all. For, in fact, one master need only 
employ one servant; or rather two or three masters one servant. But if this be grievous, consider them 
that have none and enjoy more prompt attendance. For God hath made men sufficient to minister unto 
themselves, or rather unto their neighbor also. And if thou believe it not, hear Paul saying, “These hands 
ministered unto my necessities, and to them that were with me.” (Acts xx. 34.) After that he, the teacher 
of the world and worthy of heaven, disdained not to serve innumerable others; dost thou think it a 
disgrace, unless thou carriest about whole herds of slaves, not knowing that this in truth is what most of 
all brings shame upon thee? For to that end did God grant us both hands and feet, that we might not stand 
in need of servants. Since not at all for need’s sake was the class of slaves introduced, else even along 
with Adam had a slave been formed; but it is the penalty of sin and the punishment of disobedience. But 
when Christ came, He put an end also to this. “For in Christ Jesus there is neither bond nor free.” (Gal. iii. 
28.) So that it is not necessary to have a slave: or if it be at all necessary, let it be about one only, or at the 
most two. What mean the swarms of servants? For as the sellers of sheep and the slave-dealers, so do our 
rich men take their round, in the baths and in the forum. 


However, I will not be too exact. We will allow you to keep a second servant. But if thou collect many, thou 
dost it not for humanity’s sake, but in self-indulgence. Since if it be in care for them, I bid thee occupy 
none of them in ministering to thyself, but when thou hast purchased them and hast taught them trades 
whereby to support themselves, let them go free. But when thou scourgest, when thou puttest them in 
chains, it is no more a work of humanity. 


And I know that I am giving disgust to my hearers. But what must I do? For this I am set, and I shall not 
cease to say these things, whether any thing come of them or not. For what means thy clearing the way 
before thee in the market place? Art thou walking then among wild beasts that thou drivest away them 
that meet thee? Be not afraid; none of these bite who approach thee and walk near thee. But dost thou 
consider it an insult to walk along side of other men? What madness is this, what prodigious folly, when a 
horse is following close after thee, to think not of his bringing on thee any insult; but if it be a man, unless 
he be driven an hundred miles off, to reckon that he disgraces thee. And why hast thou also servants to 
carry fasces, employing freemen as slaves, or rather thyself living more dishonorably than any slave? For, 
in truth, meaner than any servant is he who bears about with him so much pride. 


Therefore they shall not so much as have a sight of the real liberty, who have enslaved themselves to this 
grievous passion. Nay, if thou must drive and clear away, let it not be them that come nigh thee, but thine 
own pride which thou drivest away; not by thy servant, but by thyself: not with this scourge, but with that 
which is spiritual. Since now thy servant drives away them that walk by thy side, but thou art thyself 
driven from thine high place more disgracefully by thine own self-will than any servant can drive thy 
neighbor. But if, descending from thy horse, thou wilt drive away pride by humility, thou shalt sit higher 
and place thyself in greater honor, needing no servant to do this. I mean, that when thou art become 
modest and walkest on the ground, thou wilt be seated on the car of humility which bears thee up to the 
very heavens, that car which hath winged steeds : but if falling from it, thou pass into that of arrogance, 
thou wilt be in no better state than the beggars who are drawn along the ground, nay even much more 
wretched and pitiable than they: since them the imperfection of their bodies compels thus to be drawn, 
but thee the disease of thine own arrogance. “For every one that exalteth himself,” saith He, “shall be 
abused.” (Matt. xxiii. 12.) That we then may not be abused but exalted, let us approach towards that 


exaltation. For thus also shall we “find rest for our souls” according to the divine oracle, and shall obtain 
the true and most exalted honor; the which may we all obtain, through the grace and mercy, &c. &c. 


HOMILY XLI 


1 COR. XV. 35, 36 


But some one will say, How are the dead raised? and with what manner of body do they come? Thou 
foolish one, that which thou thyself sowest is not quickened, except it die. 


Gentle and lowly as the apostle is to a great degree every where, he here adopts a style rather pungent, 
because of the impiety of the gainsayers. He is not however content with this, but he also employs reasons 
and examples, subduing thereby even the very contentious. And above he saith, “Since by man came 
death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead;” but here he solves an objection brought in by the 
Gentiles. And see how again he abates the vehemence of his censure; in that he said not, “but perhaps ye 
will say,” but he set down the objector indefinitely, in order that, although employing his impetuous style 
with all freedom, he might not too severely wound his hearers. And he states two difficulties, one touching 
the manner of the resurrection, the other, the kind of bodies. For of both they on their part made a 
question, saying, “How is that which hath been dissolved raised up?” and, “with what manner of body do 
they come?” But what means, “with what manner of body?” It is as if they had said, “with this which hath 
been wasted, which hath perished, or with some other?” 


Then, to point out that the objects of their enquiry are not questionable but admitted points, he at once 
meets them more sharply, saying, “Thou foolish one, that which thou thyself sowest is not quickened, 
except it die.” Which we also are wont to do in the case of those who gainsay things acknowledged. 


[2.] And wherefore did he not at once appeal to the power of God? Because he is discoursing with 
unbelievers. For when his discourse is addressed to believers, he hath not much need of reasons. 
Wherefore having said elsewhere, “He shall change the body of your humiliation, that it may be fashioned 
like to the body of his glory,” (Philip. iii. 2.) and having indicated somewhat more than the resurrection, he 
stated no analogies, but instead of any demonstration, brought forward the power of God, going on to say, 
“according to the working whereby He is able to subject all things to Himself.” But here he also urges 
reasons. That is, having established it from the Scriptures, he adds also in what comes after, these things 
over and above, with an eye to them who do not obey the Scriptures; and he saith, “O foolish one, that 
which Thou sowest:” i.e., “from thyself thou hast the proof of these things, by what thou doest every day, 
and doubtest thou yet? Therefore do I call thee foolish because of the things daily done by thine own self 
thou art ignorant, and being thyself an artificer of a resurrection, thou doubtest concerning God.” 
Wherefore very emphatically he said, “what Thou sowest ,” thou who art mortal and perishing. 


And see how he uses expressions appropriate to the purpose he had in view: thus, “it is not quickened,” 
saith he, “except it die.” Leaving, you see, the terms appropriate to seed, as that “it buds,” and “grows,” 
and “is dissolved,” he adopts those which correspond to our flesh, viz. “it is quickened,” and, “except it 
die;” which do not properly belong to seeds, but to bodies. 


And he said not, “after it is dead it lives,” but, which is a greater thing, “therefore it lives, because it 
dies.” Seest thou, what I am always observing, that he continually gives their argument the contrary turn? 
Thus what they made a sure sign of our not rising again, the same he makes a demonstration of our rising. 
For they said, “the body rises not again, because it is dead.” What then doth he, retorting their argument, 
say? “Nay, but unless it died, it could not rise again: and therefore it rises again, because it died.” For as 
Christ more clearly signifies this very thing, in the words, “Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth by itself alone: but if it die, it beareth much fruit:” (Jiohn xii. 24.) thence also Paul, 
drawing this example, said not, “it doth not live,” but, “is not quickened;” again assuming the power of 
God and showing that not the nature of the ground, but God Himself, brings it all to pass. 


And what can be the reason that he did not bring that forward, which was more akin to the subject: I 
mean, the seed of mankind? (For our generation too begins from a sort of decay, even as that of the corn.) 
Because it was not of equal force, but the latter was a more complete instance: for he wants a case of 
something that perished entirely, whereas this was but a part; wherefore he rather alleges the other. 
Besides, that proceeds from a living body and falls into a living womb; but here it is no flesh, but the earth 
into which the seed is cast, and into the same it is dissolved, like the body which is dead. Wherefore on 
this account too the example was more appropriate. 


[3.] Ver. 37. “And he who soweth, soweth not that body that shall be .” 


For the things before spoken meet the question, “how they are raised;” but this, the doubt, “with what 
manner of body they come.” But what is, “thou sowest not that body which shall be?” Not an entire ear of 
corn, nor new grain. For here his discourse no longer regards the resurrection, but the manner of the 
resurrection, what is the kind of body which shall rise again; as whether it be of the same kind, or better 
and more glorious. And he takes both from the same analogy, intimating that it will be much better. 


But the heretics, considering none of these things, dart in upon us and say, “one body falls and another 
body rises again. How then is there a resurrection? For the resurrection is of that which was fallen. But 
where is that wonderful and surprising trophy over death, if one body fall and another rise again? For he 
will no longer appear to have given back that which he took captive. And how can the alleged analogy suit 
the things before mentioned?” Why, it is not one substance that is sown, and another that is raised, but 
the same substance improved. Else neither will Christ have resumed the same body when He became the 
first-fruits of them that rise again: but according to you He threw aside the former body, although it had 
not sinned, and took another. Whence then is that other? For this body was from the Virgin, but that, 
whence was it? Seest thou to what absurdity the argument hath come round? For wherefore shows He the 
very prints of the nails? Was it not to prove that it is that same body which was crucified, and the same 
again that rose from the dead? And what means also His type of Jonah? For surely it was not one Jonah 
that was swallowed up and another that was cast out upon dry land. And why did He also say, “Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up?” For that which was destroyed, the same clearly He raised 
again. Wherefore also the Evangelist added, that “He spake of the temple of His body.” John ii. 19, 21.) 


What is that then which he saith, “Thou sowest not the body that shall be?” i.e. not the ear of corn: for it is 
the same, and not the same; the same, because the substance is the same; but not the same, because this 
is more excellent, the substance remaining the same but its beauty becoming greater, and the same body 
rising up new. Since if this were not so, there were no need of a resurrection, I mean if it were not to rise 
again improved. For why did He at all pull down His house, except He were about to build it more 
glorious? 


This now, you see, he said to them who think that it is utter corruption . Next, that none again might 
suspect from this place that another body is spoken of, he qualifies the dark saying, and himself interprets 
what he had spoken, not allowing the hearer to turn his thoughts from hence in any other direction. What 
need is there then of our reasonings? Hear himself speaking, and explaining the phrase, “Thou sowest not 
the body that shall be.” For he straightway adds, “but a bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some 
other kind;” i.e., it is not the body that shall be; not so clothed, for instance; not having a stalk and beard, 
but “a bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other kind.” 


Ver. 38. “But God giveth it a body even as it pleased Him.” 


“Yes,” saith one, “but in that case it is the work of nature.” Of what nature, tell me? For in that case 
likewise God surely doeth the whole; not nature, nor the earth, nor the rain. Wherefore also he making 
these things manifest, leaves out both earth and rain, atmosphere, sun, and hands of husbandmen, and 
subjoins, “God giveth it a body as it pleased Him.” Do not thou therefore curiously inquire, nor busy 
thyself with the how and in what manner, when thou hearest of the power and will of God. 


“And to each seed a body of its own.” Where then is the alien matter which they speak of? For He giveth to 
each “his own.” So that when he saith, “Thou sowest not that which shall be,” he saith not this, that one 
substance is raised up instead of another, but that it is improved, that it is more glorious. For “to each of 
the seeds,” saith he, “a body of its own.” 


[4.] From hence in what follows, he introducing also the difference of the resurrection which shall then 
be. For do not suppose, because grain is sown and all come up ears of corn, that therefore there is also in 
the resurrection an equality of honor. For in the first place, neither in seeds is there only one rank, but 
some are more valuable, and some inferior. Wherefore also he added, “to each seed a body of its own.” 


However, he is not content with this, but seeks another difference greater and more manifest. For that 
thou mayest not, when hearing, as I said, that all rise again, suppose that all enjoy the same reward; he 
laid before even in the preceding verses the seeds of this thought, saying, “But each in his own order.” But 
he brings it out here also more clearly, saying, 


Ver. 39. “All flesh is not the same flesh.” For why speak I, saith he, in respect of seeds? In respect of 
bodies let us agitate this point, concerning which we are discoursing now. Wherefore also he addeth, and 
saith, 


“But there is one flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, another of birds, and another of fishes.” 


Ver. 40. “There are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial; but the glory of the celestial is one, and 
the glory of the terrestrial is another.” 


Ver. 41. “There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars: for 
one star differeth from another star in glory.” 


And what means he by these expressions? Wherefore from the resurrection of the body did he throw 
himself into the discourse of the stars and the sun? He did not throw himself out, neither did he break off 
from his purpose; far from it: but he still keeps to it. For whereas he had established the doctrine 
concerning the resurrection, he intimates in what follows that great will be then the difference of glory, 
though there be but one resurrection. And for the present he divides the whole into two: into “bodies 


celestial,” and “bodies terrestrial.” For that the bodies are raised again, he signified by the corn: but that 
they are not all in the same glory, he signifies by this. For as the disbelief of the resurrection makes men 
supine, so again it makes them indolent to think that all are vouchsafed the same reward. Wherefore he 
corrects both. And the one in the preceeding verses he had completed; but this he begins now. And having 
made two ranks, of the righteous and of sinners, these same two he subdivides again into many parts, 
signifying that neither righteous nor sinners shall obtain the same; neither righteous men, all of them, 
alike with other righteous, nor sinners with other sinners. 


Now he makes, you see, first, one separation between righteous and sinners, where he says, “bodies 
celestial, and bodies terrestrial:” by the “terrestrial” intimating the latter, and by the “celestial,” the 
former. Then farther he introduces a difference of sinners from sinners, saying, “All flesh is not the same 
flesh, but there is one flesh of fishes, another of birds, and another of beasts.” And yet all are bodies; but 
some are in more, and some in lesser vileness. And that in their manner of living too, and in their very 
constitution. 


And having said this, he ascends again to the heaven, saying, “There is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon.” For as in the earthly bodies there is a difference, so also in the heavenly; and that 
difference no ordinary one, but reaching even to the uttermost: there being not only a difference between 
sun and moon, and stars, but also between stars and stars. For what though they be all in the heaven? yet 
some have a larger, others a less share of glory. What do we learn from hence? That although they be all 
in God’s kingdom, all shall not enjoy the same reward; and though all sinners be in hell, all shall not 
endure the same punishment. Wherefore he added, 


Ver. 42. “So also is the resurrection of the dead.” 


“So,” How? with considerable difference. Then leaving this doctrine as sufficiently proved, he again comes 
to the proof itself of the resurrection and the manner of it, saying, 


[5.] “It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption.” And observe his consideration. As in the case of 
seeds, he used the term proper to bodies, saying, “it is not quickened, except it die:” so in the case of 
bodies, the expression belonging to seeds, saying, “it is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption.” 
He said not, “is produced ,” that thou mightest not think it a work of the earth, but is “raised.” And by 
sowing here, he means not our generation in the womb, but the burial in the earth of our dead bodies, 
their dissolution, their ashes. Wherefore having said, “it is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption,” 
he adds, 


Ver. 43. “It is sown in dishonor.” For what is more unsightly than a corpse in dissolution? “It is raised in 
glory. wy 


“Tt is sown in weakness.” For before thirty days the whole is gone, and the flesh cannot keep itself 
together nor hold out for one day. “It is raised in power.” For there shall nothing prevail against it for all 
the future. 


Here is why he stood in need of those former analogies, lest many on hearing of these things, that they 
are “raised in incorruption and glory and power,” might suppose that there is no difference among those 
who rise again. For all indeed rise again, both in power and in incorruption; and in this glory of their 
incorruption yet are not all in the same state of honor and safety. 


Ver. 44. “It is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. There is a natural body, and there is a 
spiritual body.” 


What sayest thou? Is not “this” body spiritual? It is indeed spiritual, but that will be much more so. For 
now oftentimes both the abundant grace of the Holy Ghost flies away on men’s committing great sins; and 
again, the Spirit continuing present, the life of the flesh depends on the soul: and the result in such a case 
is a void, without the Spirit . But in that day not so: rather he abides continually in the flesh of the 
righteous, and the victory shall be His, the natural soul also being present . 


For either it was some such thing which he intimated by saying, “a spiritual body,” or that it shall be 
lighter and more subtle and such as even to be wafted upon air; or rather he meant both these. And if 
thou disbelieve the doctrine, behold the heavenly bodies which are so glorious and (for this time) so 
durable, and abide in undecaying tranquillity; and believe thou from hence, that God can also make these 
corruptible bodies incorruptible and much more excellent than those which are visible. 


[6.] Ver. 45. “So also it is written, (Gen. ii. 7.) the first man Adam became a living soul: the last Adam 
became a life-giving Spirit.” 


And yet the one indeed is written, but the other not written. How then said he, “it is written?” He modified 
the expression according to the issue of events: as he is wont continually to do: and indeed as it is the way 
of every prophet. For so Jerusalem, the prophet said, should be “called a city of righteousness;” (Is. i. 26.) 
yet it was not so called. What then? Did the prophet speak false? By no means. For he is speaking of the 
issue of events. And that Christ too should be called Immanuel; (Is. vii. 14.) yet was he not so called. But 


the facts utter this voice; so also here, “the last Adam became a life-giving Spirit.” 


And these things he said that thou mayest learn that the signs and pledges both of the present life and of 
that which is to come have already come upon us; to wit, of the present life, Adam, and of the life to come, 
Christ. For since he sets down the better things as matters of hope, he signifies that their beginning hath 
already come to pass, and their root and their fountain been brought to light. But if the root and the 
fountain be evident to all, there is no need to doubt of the fruits. Wherefore he saith, “The last Adam 
became a life-giving Spirit.” And elsewhere too, He “shall quicken your mortal bodies through His Spirit 
that dwelleth in you.” (Rom. vii. 11.) It is the Spirit’s work then to quicken. 


Further, lest any should say, “why are the worse things the elder? and why hath the one sort, to wit, the 
natural, come to pass not merely as far as the first-fruits, but altogether; the other as far as the first-fruits 
only?”—he signifies that the principles also of each were so ordered . 


Ver. 46. “For that is not first,” saith he, “which is spiritual, but that which is natural, then that which is 
spiritual.” 


And he saith not, why, but is content with the ordinance of God, having the evidence from the facts 
testifying to that most excellent oeconomy of God, and implying that our state is always going forward to 
the better; at the same time by this also adding credibility to his argument. For if the lesser have come to 
pass, much more ought we to expect the better. 


[7.] Since then we are to enjoy so great blessings, let us take our station in this array, and bewail not the 
departed, but rather those that have ended their life ill. For so the husbandman, when he sees the grain 
dissolving, doth not mourn; rather, as long as he beholds it continuing solid in the ground he is in fear and 
trembling, but when he sees it dissolved rejoices. For the beginning of the future crop is its dissolving. So 
let us also then rejoice when the corruptible house falls, when the man is sown. And marvel not if he 
called the burial “a sowing;” for, in truth, this is the better sowing: inasmuch as that sowing is succeeded 
by deaths and labors and dangers and cares; but this, if we lived well, by crowns and rewards; and that, 
by corruption and death but this by incorruption and immortality, and those infinite blessings. To that kind 
of sowing there went embraces and pleasures and sleep: but to this, only a voice coming down from 
heaven, and all is at once brought to perfection. And he that rises again is no more led to a life full of toil, 
but to a place where anguish and sorrow and sighing are fled away. 


If thou requirest protection and therefore mournest thy husband, betake thyself to God, the common 
Protector and Saviour and Benefactor of all, to that irresistible alliance, to that ready aid, to that abiding 
shelter which is every where present, and is as a wall unto us on every side. 


“But your intercourse was a thing desirable and lovely.” I too know it. But if thou wilt trust sound reason 
with this grief, and wilt consider with thyself who hath taken him away, and that by nobly bearing it thou 
offerest thy mind as a sacrifice to our God, even this wave will not be too strong for thee to stem. And that 
which time brings to pass, the same do thou by thy self-command. But if thou shalt yield to weakness, 
thine emotion will cease indeed in time, but it will bring thee no reward. 


And together with these reasons collect also examples, some in the present life, some in the Holy 
Scriptures. Consider that Abraham slew his own son, and neither shed a tear nor uttered a bitter word. 
“But he,” you say, “was Abraham.” Nay, thou surely hast been called to a nobler field of action . And Job 
grieved indeed, but so much as was proper for a father who loved his children and was very solicitious for 
the departed; whereas what we now do, is surely the part of haters and enemies. For if when a man was 
taken up to court and crowned, thou wert smiting thyself and lamenting, I should not say that thou wast a 
friend of him who was crowned, but a great enemy and adversary. “Nay,” say you, “not even as it is do I 
mourn for him, but for myself.” Well, but this is not the part of an affectionate person, to wish for thine 
own sake that he were still in the conflict and subject to the uncertainty of the future, when he might be 
crowned and come to anchor; or that he should be tossed in mid ocean, when he might have been in port. 


[8.] “But I know not whither he hath gone,” say you. Wherefore knowest thou not, tell me? For according 
as he lived well or otherwise, it is evident whither he will go. “Nay, on this very account I lament,” say 
you, “because he departed being a sinner .” This is a mere pretext and excuse. For if this were the reason 
of thy mourning for the departed, thou oughtest to have formed and corrected him, when he was alive. 
The fact is thou dost every where look to what concerns thyself, not him. 


But grant that he departed with sin upon him, even on this account one ought to rejoice, that he was 
stopped short in his sins and added not to his iniquity; and help him as far as possible, not by tears, but by 
prayers and supplications and alms and offerings. For not unmeaningly have these things been devised, 
nor do we in vain make mention of the departed in the course of the divine mysteries, and approach God 
in their behalf, beseeching the Lamb Who is before us, Who taketh away the sin of the world;—not in vain, 
but that some refreshment may thereby ensue to them. Not in vain doth he that standeth by the altar cry 
out when the tremendous mysteries are celebrated, “For all that have fallen asleep in Christ, and for those 
who perform commemorations in their behalf .” For if there were no commemorations for them, these 
things would not have been spoken: since our service is not a mere stage show, God forbid! yea, it is by 


the ordinance of the Spirit that these things are done. 


Let us then give them aid and perform commemoration for them. For if the children of Job were purged by 
the sacrifice of their father, why dost thou doubt that when we too offer for the departed, some 
consolation arises to them? since God is wont to grant the petitions of those who ask for others. And this 
Paul signified saying, “that in a manifold Person your gift towards us bestowed by many may be 
acknowledged with thanksgiving on your behalf.” (2 Cor. i. 11.) Let us not then be weary in giving aid to 
the departed, both by offering on their behalf and obtaining prayers for them: for the common Expiation 
of the world is even before us. Therefore with boldness do we then intreat for the whole world, and name 
their names with those of martyrs, of confessors, of priests. For in truth one body are we all, though some 
members are more glorious than others; and it is possible from every source to gather pardon for them, 
from our prayers, from our gifts in their behalf, from those whose names are named with theirs. Why 
therefore dost thou grieve? Why mourn, when it is in thy power to gather so much pardon for the 
departed? 


[9.] Is it then that thou art become desolate and hast lost a protector? Nay, never mention this. For thou 
hast not surely lost thy God. And so, as long as thou hast Him, He will be better to thee than husband and 
father and child and kinsman: since even when they were alive, He it was who did all things. 


These things therefore think upon, and say with David, “The Lord is my light and my Saviour , whom shall 
I fear? (Ps. xxvii. 1.) Say, Thou art a Father of the fatherless, and a Judge of the widows: “(Ps. lxviii. 5.) and 
draw down His aid, and thou shalt have Him to care for thee now more than before, by how much thou art 
in a state of greater difficulty. 


Or hast thou lost a child? Thou hast not lost it; say not so. This thing is sleep, not death; removal, not 
destruction; a journeying from the worse unto the better . Do not then provoke God to anger; but 
propitiate Him. For if thou bearest it nobly, there will thence accrue some relief both to the departed and 
to thyself; but if the contrary, thou dost the more kindle God’s anger. For if when a servant was chastised 
by his master, thou didst stand by and complain, thou wouldest the more exasperate the master against 
thyself. Do not then so; but give thanks, that hereby also this cloud of sadness may be scattered from thee. 
Say with that blessed one, “the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away.” (Job i. 21.) Consider how many 
more well-pleasing in His sight have never received children at all, nor been called fathers. “Nor would I 
wish to have been so,” say you, “for surely it were better not to have had experience than after having 
tasted the pleasure to fall from it.” Nay, I beseech thee, say not so, provoke not thus also the Lord to 
wrath: but for what thou hast received, give Him thanks; and for what thou hast not to the end, give Him 
glory. Job said not that which thou sayest unthankfully, “it were better not to have received,” but both for 
the one he gave thanks, saying, “The Lord gave;” and for the other he blessed God, saying, “The Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord for ever.” And his wife he thus silenced, justifying himself 
against her, and uttering those admirable words, “Have we received good at the hand of the Lord, and 
shall we not receive evil?” And yet after this a fiercer temptation befel him: yet was he not even thus 
unnerved, but in like manner bore it nobly and glorified God. 


This also do thou, and consider with thyself that man hath not taken him, but God who made him, who 
more than thyself cares for him and knows what is good for him: who is no enemy nor lier-in-wait. See 
how many, living, have made life intolerable to their parents. “But seest thou not the right-hearted ones?” 
say you. I see these too, but even these are not so safe as thy child is. For though they are now approved, 
yet it is uncertain what their end will be; but for him thou hast no longer any fear, nor dost thou tremble 
lest anything should happen to him or he experience any change. 


These things also do thou consider respecting a good wife and guardian of thine house, and for all things 
give thanks unto God. And even if thou shalt lose a wife, give thanks. Perhaps God’s will is to lead thee to 
continence, He calls thee to a nobler field of conflict, He was pleased to set thee free from this bond. If we 
thus command ourselves, we shall both gain the joy of this life and obtain the crowns which are to come, 
&c. &¢. 


HOMILY XLII 


1 COR. XV. 47 


The first man is of the earth, earthy: the second man is the Lord from heaven. 


Having said that “the natural was first,” and “the spiritual afterward,” he again states another difference, 
speaking of “the earthy” and “the heavenly.” For the first difference was between the present life and that 
which is to come: but this between that before grace and that after grace. And he stated it with a view to 
the most excellent way of life, saying,—(for to hinder men, as I said, from such confidence in the 
resurrection as would make them neglectful of their practice and of perfection, from this topic also again 
he renders them anxious and exhorts to virtue, saying,)—” The first man is of the earth, earthy; the second 
man is the Lord from heaven:” calling the whole by the name of “man ,” and naming the one from the 
better, and the other from the worst part. 


Ver. 48. “As is the earthy, such are they also that are earthy:” so shall they perish and have an end. “As is 
the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly:” so shall they abide immortal and glorious. 


What then? Did not This Man too die? He died indeed, but received no injury therefrom, yea rather by this 
He put an end to death. Seest thou how on this part of his subject also, he makes use of death to establish 
the doctrine of the resurrection? “For having, as I said before, the beginning and the head,” so he speaks, 
“doubt not of the whole body.” 


Moreover also he frames hereby his advice concerning the best way of living, proposing standards of a 
lofty and severe life and of that which is not such, and bringing forward the principles of both these, of the 
one Christ, but of the other Adam. Therefore neither did he simply say, “of the earth,” but “earthy,” i.e., 
“gross, nailed down to things present:” and again with respect to Christ the reverse, “the Lord from 
heaven.” 


[2.] But if any should say, “therefore the Lord hath not a body because He is said to be “from heaven,” 
although what is said before is enough to stop their mouths: yet nothing hinders our silencing them from 
this consideration also: viz. what is, “the Lord from heaven?” Doth he speak of His nature, or His most 
perfect life? It is I suppose evident to every one that he speaks of His life. Wherefore also he adds, 


Ver. 49. “As we have borne the image of the earthy,” i.e., as we have done evil, “let us also bear the image 
of the heavenly,” i.e., let us practise all goodness. 


But besides this, I would fain ask thee, is it of nature that it is said, “he that is of the earth, earthy,” and, 
“the Lord from heaven?” “Yea,” saith one. What then? Was Adam only “earthy,” or had he also another 
kind of substance congenial with heavenly and incorporeal beings, which the Scripture calls “soul,” and 
“spirit?” Every one sees that he had this also. Therefore neither was the Lord from above only although 
He is said to be “from heaven,” but He had also assumed our flesh. But Paul’s meaning is such as this: “as 
we have borne the image of the earthy,” i.e., evil deeds, “let us also bear the image of the heavenly,” the 
manner of life which is in the heavens. Whereas if he were speaking of nature, the thing needed not 
exhortation nor advice. So that hence also it is evident that the expression relates to our manner of life. 


Wherefore also he introduces the saying in the manner of advice and calls it an “image,” here too again 
showing that he is speaking of conduct, not of nature. For therefore are we become earthy, because we 
have done evil: not because we were originally formed “earthy,” but because we sinned. For sin came first, 
and then death and then the sentence, “Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” (Gen. iii. 19.) 
Then also entered in the swarm of the passions. For it is not simply the being born “of earth” that makes a 
man “earthy,” (since the Lord also was of this mass and lump ,) but the doing earthly things, even as also 
he is made “heavenly” by performing things meet for heaven. 


But enough: for why need I labor overmuch in the proof of this, when the apostle himself goes on to 
unfold the thought to us, thus saying, 


Ver. 50. “Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” 


Seest thou how he explains himself again, relieving us of the trouble? which he often doth: for by flesh he 
here denotes men’s evil deeds, which he hath done also elsewhere; as when he saith, “But ye are not in 
the flesh:” and again, “So then they that are in the flesh cannot please God.” (Rom. viii. 8, 9.) So that 
when he saith, “Now this I say,” he means nothing else than this: “therefore said I these things that thou 
mayest learn that evil deeds conduct not to a kingdom.” Thus from the resurrection he straightway 
introduced also the doctrine of the kingdom also; wherefore also he adds, “neither doth corruption inherit 
incorruption, “ i.e., neither shall wickedness inherit that glory and the enjoyment of the things 
incorruptible. For in many other places he calls wickedness by this name, saying, “He that soweth to the 
flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption.” (Gal. vi. 8.) Now if he were speaking of the body and not of evil 
doing, he would not have said “corruption.” For he nowhere calls the body “corruption,” since neither is it 
corruption, but a thing corruptible: wherefore proceeding to discourse also of it, he calls it not 
“corruption,” but “corruptible,” saying, “for this corruptible must put on incorruption.” 


[3.] Next, having completed his advice concerning our manner of life, according to his constant custom 
blending closely subject with subject, he passes again to the doctrine of the resurrection of the body: as 
follows: 


Ver. 51. “Behold, I tell you a mystery.” 


It is something awful and ineffable and which all know not, which he is about to speak of: which also 
indicates the greatness of the honor he confers on them; I mean, his speaking mysteries to them. But what 
is this? 


“We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed.” He means as follows: “we shall not all die, but we 
shall all be changed,’“ even those who die not. For they too are mortal. “Do not thou therefore because 
thou diest, on this account fear,” saith he, “as if thou shouldest not rise again: for there are, there are 
some who shall even escape this, and yet this suffices them not for that resurrection, but even those 


bodies which die not must be changed and be transformed into incorruption.” 
Ver. 52. “In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump.” 


After he had discoursed much of the resurrection, then opportunely he points out also its very marvellous 
character. As thus: “not this only,” saith he, “is wonderful that our bodies first turn to corruption, and then 
are raised; nor that the bodies which rise again after their corruption are better than these present ones; 
nor that they pass on to a much better state, nor that each receives back his own and none that of 
another; but that things so many and so great, and surpassing all man’s reason and conception, are done 
‘In a moment,” i.e., in an instant of time: and to show this more clearly, “in the twinkling of an eye,” saith 
he, “while one can wink an eyelid.” Further, because he had said a great thing and full of astonishment; 
that so many and so great results should take place so quickly; he alleges, to prove it, the credibility of 
Him who performs it; as follows, “For the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
and we shall be changed.” The expression, “we,” he uses not of himself, but of them that are then found 
alive. 


Ver. 53. “For this corruptible must put on incorruption.” 


Thus lest any, hearing that “flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” should suppose that our 
bodies do not rise again; he adds, “this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality.” Now the body is “corruptible,” the body is “mortal:” so that the body indeed remains, for it is 
the body which is put on; but its mortality and corruption vanish away, when immortality and incorruption 
come upon it. Do not thou therefore question hereafter how it shall live an endless life, now that thou hast 
heard of its becoming incorruptible. 


[4.] Ver. 54. “But when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this moral shall have put on 
immortality, then shall come to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory.” 


Thus, since he was speaking of great and secret things, he again takes prophecy (Hosea xiii. 14.) to 
confirm his word. “Death is swallowed up in victory: “ i.e., utterly; not so much as a fragment of it remains 
nor a hope of returning, incorruption having consumed corruption. 


Ver. 55. “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” 


Seest thou his noble soul? how even as one who is offering sacrifices for victory, having become inspired 
and seeing already things future as things past, he leaps and tramples upon death fallen at his feet, and 
shouts a cry of triumph over its head where it lies, exclaiming mightily and saying, “O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” It is clean gone, it is perished, it is utterly vanished away, and in 
vain hast thou done all those former things. For He not only disarmed death and vanquished it, but even 
destroyed it, and made it quite cease from being. 


Ver. 56. “Now the sting of death is sin; and the power of sin is the law.” 


Seest thou how the discourse is of the death of the body? therefore also of the resurrection of the body. 
For if these bodies do not rise again, how is death “swallowed up?” And not this only, but how is “the law 
the power of sin?” For that “sin” indeed is “the sting of death,” and more bitter than it, and by it hath its 
power, is evident; but how is “the law also the power” thereof? Because without the law sin was weak, 
being practised indeed, but not able so entirely to condemn: since although the evil took place, it was not 
so Clearly pointed out. So that it was no small change which the law brought in, first causing us to know 
sin better, and then enhancing the punishment. And if meaning to check sin it did but develop it more 
fearfully, this is no charge against the physician, but against the abuse of the remedy. Since even the 
presence of Christ made the Jews’ burden heavier, yet must we not therefore blame it, but while we the 
more admire it, we must hate them the more, for having been injured by things which ought to have 
profited them? Yea, to show that it was not the law of itself which gives strength to sin, Christ Himself 
fulfilled it all and was without sin. 


But I would have thee consider how from this topic also he confirms the resurrection. For if this were the 
cause of death, viz. our committing sin, and if Christ came and took away sin, and delivered us from it 
through baptism, and together with sin put an end also to the law in the transgression of which sin 
consists, why doubtest thou any more of the resurrection? For whence, after all this, is death to prevail? 
Through the law? Nay, it is done away. Through sin? Nay, it is clean destroyed. 


Ver. 57. “But thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


For the trophy He Himself erected, but the crowns He hath caused us also to partake of. And this not of 
debt, but of mere mercy. 


[5.] Ver. 58. “Wherefore , brethren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable.” 


Just and seasonable is this exhortation after all that had gone before. For nothing so disquiets as the 
thought that we are buffeted without cause or profit. 


“Always abounding in the work of the Lord:” i.e., in the pure life. And he said not, “working that which is 
good,” but “abounding;” that we might do it abundantly , and might overpass the lists. 


“Knowing that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 


What sayest thou? Labor again? But followed by crowns, and those above the heavens. For that former 
labor on man’s expulsion from paradise, was the punishment of his transgressions; but this is the ground 
of the rewards to come. So that it cannot in fact be labor, both on this account and by reason of the great 
help which it receives from above: which is the cause of his adding also, “in the Lord.” For the purpose of 
the former was that we might suffer punishment; but of this, that we might obtain the good things to 
come. 


Let us not therefore sleep, my beloved. For it cannot, it cannot be that any one by sloth should attain to 
the kingdom of heaven, nor they that live luxuriously and softly. Yea it is a great thing, if straining 
ourselves and “keeping under the body” and enduring innumerable labors, we are able to reach those 
blessings. See ye not how vast this distance between heaven and earth? And how great a conflict is at 
hand? And how prone a thing to evil man is? And how easily sin “besets us?” And how many snares are in 
the way? 


Why then do we draw upon ourselves so great cares over and above those of nature, and give ourselves 
more trouble, and make our burden greater? Is it not enough, our having to care for our food and clothing 
and houses? Is it not enough to take thought for things necessary? Although even from these Christ 
withdraws us, saying, “Be not anxious for your life what ye shall eat, neither for your body what ye shall 
put on.” (Matt. vi. 25.) But if one ought not to be anxious for necessary food and clothing, nor for to- 
morrow; they who bring on so great a mass of rubbish and bury themselves under it, when shall they shall 
have power to emerge? Hast thou not heard Paul saying, “No soldier on service entangleth himself in the 
affairs of this life?” (2 Tim. ii. 4.) But we even live luxuriously and eat and drink to excess and endure 
buffeting for external things, but in the things of heaven behave ourselves unmanly. Know ye not that the 
promise is too high for man? It cannot be that one walking on the ground should ascend the arches of 
heaven. But we do not even study to live like men, but are become worse than the brutes. 


Know ye not before what a tribunal we are to stand? Do ye not consider that both for our words and 
thoughts an account is demanded of us, and we take no heed even to our actions. “For whosoever looketh 
on a woman,” saith He, “to lust after her hath already committed adultery with her.” (Matt. v. 28.) And yet 
they who must be accountable for a mere idle look, refuse not even to lie rotting in the sin itself. 
“Whosoever shall say to his brother, Thou fool, shall be cast into hell fire.” (Matt. v. 22.) But we even 
dishonor them with ten thousand reproaches and plot against them craftily. “He that loveth one that 
loveth him is no better than the heathen:” (Matt. v. 46, 47.) but we even envy them. What indulgence then 
shall we have, when commanded as we are to pass over the old lines, we weave ourselves a thread of life 
by a yet more scanty measure than theirs? What plea shall deliver us? Who will stand up and help us when 
we are punished? There is no one; but it must needs be that wailing and weeping and gnashing our teeth, 
we shall be led away tortured into that rayless gloom, the pangs which no prayer can avert, the 
punishments which cannot be assuaged. 


Wherefore I entreat and beseech, and lay hold of your very knees, that whilst we have this scant viaticum 
of life, you would be pricked in your hearts by what has been said, that you would be converted, that you 
would become better men; that we may not, like that rich man, lament to no purpose in that world after 
our departure, and continue thenceforth in incurable wailings. For though thou shouldest have father or 
son or friend or any soever who hath confidence towards God, none of these shall ever deliver thee, thine 
own works having destroyed thee. For such is that tribunal: it judges by our actions alone, and in no other 
way is it possible there to be saved. 


And these things I say, not to grieve you nor to throw you into despair, but lest nourished by vain and cold 
hopes, and placing confidence in this person or that, we should neglect our own proper goodness. For if 
we be slothful, there will be neither righteous man nor prophet nor apostle nor any one to stand by us; but 
if we have been earnest, having in sufficiency the plea which comes from each man’s own works , we shall 
depart with confidence, and shall obtain the good things that are laid up for them that love God; to which 
may we all attain, &c. &c. 


HOMILY XLIII 


1 COR. XVI. 1 


Now concerning the collection for the saints, as I gave order to the Churches of Galatia, so also do ye. 


Having completed his discourse concerning doctrines, and being about to enter upon that which belongs 
rather to morals, he dismisses every thing else and proceeds to the chief of good things, discoursing about 
alms. Nor does he discuss morals in general, but when he hath treated of this matter alone, he leaves off. 
A thing however obviously unlike what he did every where else; for of alms and of temperance and of 
meekness and of long-suffering and of all the rest, he treats in the other Epistles in the conclusion. For 


what reason then doth he handle here this part only of practical morality? Because the greater part also of 
what had been spoken before was of an ethical nature: I mean, where he chastised the fornicator; where 
he was correcting those who go to law among Gentiles; where he terrified the drunkards and the gluttons; 
where he condemned the seditious, the contentious, and those who loved to have the preeminence; where 
those who unworthily approach the Mysteries were delivered over by him unto that intolerable sentence; 
where he discoursed concerning love. For this cause, I say, the subject which most pressed on him, viz. 
the aid required for the saints, this alone he mentions. 


And observe his consideration. When he had persuaded them concerning the resurrection, and made them 
more earnest, then and not till then he discusses this point also. 


It is true indeed that on these matters he had spoken to them before, when he said, “If we sowed unto you 
spiritual things, is it a great matter if we shall reap your carnal things?” And, “Who planteth a vineyard, 
and eateth not of the fruit thereof?” But because he knew the greatness of this moral achievement, he 
refuses not to add a fresh mention at the end of his letter. 


And he calls the collection logian (a “contribution,”) immediately from the very first making out the things 
to be easy. For when contribution is made by all together, that becomes light which is charged upon each. 


But having spoken about the collection, he did not say immediately, “Let every one of you lay up in store 
with himself;” although this of course was the natural consequence; but having first said, “As I gave order 
to the Churches of Galatia,” he added this, kindling their emulation by the account of the well-doings of 
others, and putting it in the form of a narration. And this also he did when writing to the Romans; for to 
them also while appearing to narrate the reason why he was going away to Jerusalem, he introduces 
thereupon his discourse about alms; “But now I go unto Jerusalem, ministering unto the saints: for it hath 
been the good pleasure of Macedonia and Achaia to make a certain contribution for the poor among the 
saints.” (Rom. xv. 25.) Only those he stimulates by mention of Macedonians and Corinthians; these of 
Galatians. For he saith, “As I gave order to the Churches of Galatia, so also do ye:” for they would surely 
feel ashamed ever afterwards to be found inferior to Galatians. And he saith not, “I advised,” and, “I 
counselled;” but, “I gave order,” which is more authoritative. And he doth not bring forward a single city, 
or two, or three, but an entire nation: which also he doth in his doctrinal instructions, saying, “Even as 
also in all the Churches of the saints.” For if this be potent for conviction of doctrines, much more for 
imitation of actions. 


[2.] “What then, I ask, didst thou give order about?” 


Ver. 2. “On the first day of the week,” that is, the Lord’s day, “let each one of you lay by him in store, as he 
may prosper.” Mark how he exhorts them even from the time: for indeed the day was enough to lead them 
to almsgiving. Wherefore “call to mind,” saith he, “what ye attained to on this day: how all the unutterable 
blessings, and that which is the root and the beginning of our life took place on this day. But not in this 
regard only is the season convenient for a zealous benevolence, but also because it hath rest and 
immunity from toils: the souls when released from labors becoming readier and apter to show pity. 
Moreover, the communicating also on that day in Mysteries so tremendous and immortal instils great 
zealousness. On it, accordingly, “let each one of you,” not merely this or that individual, but “each one of 
you,” whether poor or rich, woman or man, slave or free, “lay by him store.” He said not, “Let him bring it 
the church,” lest they might feel ashamed because of the smallness of the sum; but “having by gradual 
additions swelled his contribution, let him then produce it, when I am come but for the present lay it up,” 
saith he, “at home, and make thine house a church; thy little box a treasury. Become a guardian sacred 
wealth, a self-ordained steward of the poor. Thy benevolent mind assigns to thee this priesthood.” 


Of this our treasury even now is a sign: but the sign remains, the thing itself no where. 


[3.] Now I am aware that many of this congregation will again find fault with me when I treat of these 
subjects, and say, “Be not, I beseech you, be not harsh and disagreeable to your audience. Make 
allowances for their disposition; give way to the mind of the hearers. For in this case you really do put us 
to shame; you make us blush.” But I may not endure such words: since neither was Paul ashamed to be 
continually troublesome upon such points as these and to speak words such as mendicants use. I grant 
indeed that if I said, “give it me,” and “lay it up in my house,” there might perchance be something to be 
ashamed of in what I said: hardly however even in that case; for “they who wait upon the altar,” we read, 
“Nave their portion with the altar.” (c. ix. 13.) However, some one perhaps might find fault as if he were 
framing an argument for his own interest. But now it is for the poor that I make my supplication; nay, not 
so much for the poor, as for your sake who bestow the gift. Wherefore also I am bold to speak out. For 
what shame is it to say, Give unto thy Lord in His hunger: Put raiment on Him going about naked; Receive 
Him being a stranger? Thy Lord is not ashamed before the whole world to speak thus: “I was an hungred, 
and ye gave Me not to eat,” He who is void of all want and requires nothing. And am I to be ashamed and 
hesitate? Away with this. This shame is of the snare of the devil. I will not then be ashamed, but will say, 
and that boldly, “Give to the needy;” I will say it with a louder voice than the needy themselves. True it is, 
if any one can show and prove that in saying these things we are drawing you over unto ourselves, and 
under the pretence of the poor are ourselves making gain, such a course would be worthy, I say not of 
shame, but even of ten thousand thunderbolts; and life itself would be more than persons so behaving 


would deserve. If, on the contrary, by the grace of God, we are in nothing troublesome about ourselves, 
but “have made the Gospel without charge” to you; laboring indeed in no wise like Paul, but being 
contented with our own;—with all boldness of speech I will say, “Give unto the needy:” yea, and I will not 
leave off saying it, and of those who give not I will be a severe accuser. For so, if I were a general and had 
soldiers, I should not feel ashamed at demanding food for my men: for I vehemently set my heart upon 
your Salvation. 


[4.] But that my argument may both be more forcible and more effective, I will take Paul for my comrade, 
and like him will discourse and say, “Let each one of you lay by him in store, as he may prosper.” Now 
observe also how he avoids being burdensome. He said not, “so much,” or “so much,” but “as he may 
prosper,” whether much or little. Neither said he, “what any one may have gained,” but, “as he may 
prosper:” signifying that the supply is of God. And not only so, but also by his not enjoining them to 
deposit all at once, he makes his counsel easy: since the gathering little by little hinders all perception of 
the burden and the cost. Here you see the reason too for his not enjoining them to produce it immediately, 
but giving them a long day ; whereof adding the cause, he saith, “That there be no gatherings when I 
come:” which means, that ye may not when the season is come for paying in contributions just then be 
compelled to collect them. And this too in no ordinary degree encouraged them again: the expectation of 
Paul being sure to make them more earnest. 


Ver. 3. “And when I arrive, whomsoever ye shall approve, them will I send with letters to carry your bounty 
to Jerusalem.” 


He said not, “this person,” and “that,” but, “whomsoever ye shall approve,” whomsoever you shall choose, 
thus freeing his ministration from suspicion. Wherefore to them he leaves the right of voting in the choice 
of those who are to convey it. He is far enough from saying, “The payment is yours, but the privilege of 
selecting those who are to carry it is not yours.” Next, that they might not think him quite absent, he adds 
his letters, saying, “Whomsoever you approve, I will send with letters.” As if he had said, I also will be 
with them and share in the ministration, by my letters. And he said not, “These will I send to bear your 
alms,” but, “your bounty;” to signify that they were doing great deeds; to mark that they were gainers 
themselves. And elsewhere he calls it both “a blessing” and “a distribution.” (2 Cor. ix. 5, 13.) The one that 
he might not make them less active, the other that he might not elate them. But in no case whatever hath 
he called it “alms.” 


Ver. 4. “And if it be meet for me to go also, they shall go with me.” 


Here again he exhorts them to liberality. As thus: “if it be so much,” saith he, “as to require my presence 
also, neither will I decline this.” But he did not in the first instance promise this, nor say, “When I am 
come I will carry it.” For he would not have made so much of it, if he had so set it down from the first. 
Afterwards however he adds it well and seasonably. Here then you have the reason why he did not 
immediately promise, nor yet altogether hold his peace concerning it: but having said, “I will send,” then 
at length he adds himself also. And here too again he leaves it to their own decision; in saying, “If it be 
meet for me to go also:” whereas this rested with them, namely, to make their collection large; so large 
even, as to affect his plans and cause him in person to make the journey. 


[5.] Ver. 5. “But I will come to you,” saith he, “when I shall have passed through Macedonia.” This he had 
said also above; then however with anger: at least he added, (c. iv. 19.) “And I will know not the speech of 
them that are puffed up, but the power:” but here, more mildly; that they might even long for his coming. 
Then, that they might not say, “Why is it that you honor the Macedonians above us?” he said not, “When I 
depart,” but, “When I shall have passed through Macedonia; for I do pass through Macedonia.” 


Ver. 6. “But with you it may be that I shall abide, or even winter.” For I do not at all wish to take you 
merely in my way, but to continue among you and spend some time. For when he wrote this letter, he was 
in Ephesus, and it was winter; as you may know by his saying, “Until Pentecost I will tarry at Ephesus; but 
after this I shall go away to Macedonia, and after having gone through it, I will be with you in the 
summer; and perhaps I shall even spend the winter with you.” And why did he say, “perhaps;” and did not 
positively affirm it? Because Paul did not foreknow all things; for good purposes. Wherefore neither doth 
he absolutely affirm, in order that if it came not to pass, he might have something to resort to; first, his 
previous mention of it having been indefinite; and next, the power of the Spirit leading him wheresoever It 
willed, not where he himself desired. And this also he expresses in the second Epistle, when excusing 
himself on account of his delay, and saying, “Or the things which I purpose, do I purpose according to the 
flesh, that with me there should be the yea yea and the nay nay?” (2 Cor. i. 17.) 


“That ye may set me forward on my journey wheresoever I go.” This also is a mark of love, and great 
strength of affection. 


Ver. 7. “For I do not wish to see you now by the way; for I hope to tarry awhile with you, if the Lord 
permit.” 


Now these things he said, both to signify his love and also to terrify the sinners, not however openly, but 
with outward demonstration of friendship. 


Ver. 8. “But I will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost.” 


As we should expect, he tells them all exactly, informing them as friends. For this too is a mark of 
friendship to say the reason why he was not with them, why he delayed, and where he was staying. 


Ver. 9. “For a great door and effectual is opened unto me, and there are many adversaries.” 


Now if it was “great,” how could there be “adversaries?” Why on this very account the adversaries were 
many, because men’s faith was great; because the entrance was great and wide. But what means, “A great 
door?” There are many prepared to receive the faith, many ready to approach and be converted. There is 
a spacious entrance for me, things being now come to that point that the mind of those approaching is at 
its prime for the obedience of the faith. On this account, vehement was the blast of the breath of the devil, 
because he saw many turning away from him. 


You see then on both accounts it was needful for him to stay; both because the gain was abundant, and 
because the struggle was great. 


And herewith also he cheered them up, namely, by saying, that henceforth the word works every where 
and springs up readily. And if there be many who plot against it, this also is a sign of the advance of the 
Gospel. For at no time doth that evil demon wax fierce, except on seeing his goods made spoil of 
abundantly. (Matt. xii.) 


[6.] Let us then, when we desire to effect any thing great and noble, not regard this, the greatness of the 
labor which it brings, but let us rather look to the gain. Mark, for instance, Paul, not therefore lingering, 
not therefore shrinking back, because “there were many adversaries;” but because “there was a great 
door,” pressing on and persevering. Yea, and as I was saying, this was a sign that the devil was being 
stripped, for it is not, depend on it, by little and mean achievements that men provoke that evil monster to 
wrath. And so when thou seest a righteous man performing great and excellent deeds, yet suffering 
innumerable ills, marvel not; on the contrary, one might well marvel, if the devil receiving so many blows 
were to keep quiet and bear the wounds meekly. Even as you ought not to be surprised were a serpent, 
continually goaded, to grow fierce and spring on the person that goaded it. Now no serpent steals on you 
so fierce as the devil, leaping up against all; and, like a scorpion with its sting raised, he raises himself 
upright. Let not this then disturb you: since of course he that returns from war and victory and slaughter 
must needs be bloody, and oftentimes also have received wounds. Do thou, then, for thy part, when thou 
seest any one doing alms and performing numberless other good works and so curtailing the power of the 
devil, and then falling into temptations and perils; be not troubled thereupon. This is the very reason why 
he fell into temptations, because he mightily smote the devil. 


“And how did God permit it?” you will say. That he might be crowned more signally: that the other might 
receive a severer wound. For when after benefits conferred a man suffers, and that grievously, and yet 
continually gives thanks, it is a blow to the devil. For it is a great thing, even when our affairs are flowing 
on prosperously, to show mercy and to adhere to virtue: but it is far greater in grievous calamity not to 
desist from this noble occupation; this is he who may be most truly said to do so for God’s sake. So then, 
though we be in peril, beloved, though we suffer ever so greatly, let us with the greater zeal apply 
ourselves to our labors for virtue’s sake. For this is not at all the season for retribution. 


Here then let us not ask for our crowns, lest when the crowns come in their season, we diminish our 
recompense. For as in the case of artificers, they who support themselves and work receive higher pay; 
while those who have their maintenance with their employers, are curtailed in no small part of the wages; 
so also in regard to the saints: he that doth immense good and suffers extreme evil hath his reward 
unimpaired and a far more abundant recompense, not only for the good things which he hath done, but 
also for the evil which he hath suffered. But he that enjoys rest and luxury here, hath not such bright 
crowns there. Let us not then seek for our recompense here. But “then” of all times let us rejoice, when 
doing well we suffer ill. For God hath in store for us in that world not only the reward of our good deeds, 
but that of our temptations also. 


But to explain myself more clearly: suppose two rich merciful men, and let them give to the poor: then let 
one continue in his riches and enjoy all prosperity: the other fall into poverty and diseases and calamities, 
and give God thanks. Now when these are gone away into the other world, which will receive the greater 
reward? Is it not quite plain that it will be he who is sick and in adversity, seeing that though he did well 
and suffered ill, he felt not according to human infirmity? I suppose this is plain to every one. And, in 
truth, this is the adamantine statue, this is the considerate servant. (See S. Matt. xxv. 21.) But if we ought 
not to do any thing good for the hope of the kingdom, but because it so pleaseth God, which is more than 
any kingdom; what doth he deserve, who because he doth not receive his recompense here, is become 
more remiss concerning virtue? 


Let us then not be troubled when we see that such an one who invited widows and made continual feasts 
lost his house by fire, or sustained some other such like disaster. Yea, for this very thing he shall receive 
his reward. For even Job was not so much admired for his alms-deeds as he was for his sufferings 
afterwards. For this reason his friends also are little esteemed and deemed of no account; because they 


sought for the recompenses of the present world, and with a view to this gave sentence against the just 
man. Let us then not seek for our return here; let us not become poor and needy; since surely it is of 
extreme meanness, when heaven is proposed, and things which are above the heaven, to be looking round 
on the things which are here. Let us not by any means do so; but whichsoever of unexpected things come 
upon us, hold we fast the commands of God continually, and obey the blessed Paul. 


[7.] And let us make a little chest for the poor at home; and near the place at which you stand praying, 
there let it be put: and as often as you enter in to pray, first deposit your alms, and then send up your 
prayer; and as you would not wish to pray with unwashen hands , so neither do so without alms: since not 
even the Gospel hanging by our bed is more important than that alms should be laid up for you; for if you 
hang up the Gospel and do nothing, it will do you no such great good. But if you have this little coffer, you 
have a defence against the devil, you give wings to your prayer, you make your house holy, having meat 
for the King (S. Matt. xxv. 34.) there laid up in store. And for this reason let the little coffer be placed also 
near the bed , and the night will not be troubled with fantasies. Only let nothing be cast into it, which is 
the fruit of injustice. For this thing is charity; and it cannot be that charity should ever spring out of 
hardheartedness. 


Will you have mention also of the resources out of which you should make your deposits, so as in this 
respect also to make this kind of contribution easy? The handicraft man, for instance, the sandal-maker, or 
the leather-cutter, or the brass-founder, or any other artificer—when he sells any article of his trade, let 
him give the first-fruits of its price unto God: let him cast in a small portion here, and assign something to 
God out of his portion, though it be rather scanty . For neither do I ask any great thing; but so much as 
the childish ones among the Jews , full as they are of innumerable evils, just so much let us cast in, we 
who look forward to heaven. And this I say not as laying down a law, neither as forbidding more, but as 
recommending a deposit of not less than a tenth part. And this also do thou practise not in selling only, 
but also in buying and receiving a recompense. Let those also who possess land observe this law in regard 
to their rents: yea, let it be a law for all who gather their incomes in an honest way. For with those who 
demand usury I have no concern, neither with soldiers who do violence to others and turn to their own 
advantage their neighbors’ calamities. Since from that quarter God will accept nothing. But these things I 
say to those who gather their substance by righteous labor. 


Yea, and if we establish ourselves in this kind of habit, we are ever after stung by our conscience if ever 
we omit this rule; and after a while we shall not even think it a hard thing; and by degrees we shall arrive 
at the greater things, and by practising how to despise wealth, and by pulling up the root of evils, we shall 
both pass the present life in peace, and obtain the life to come; which may it be the portion of us all to 
attain unto, &c. &c. 


HOMILY XLIV 


1 COR. XVI. 10 


Now if Timothy come to you , see that he be with you without fear. 


Perhaps some one may think there is something unworthy of Timothy’s courage in this piece of advice. 
But not on Timothy’s account is this said, but for the hearers’ sake: lest by their design against him they 
should hurt themselves: since he for his part had his station always in the way of dangers . 


“For as a child serveth a father,” saith he, “so he served with me in furtherance of the Gospel.” (Philip. ii. 
22.) But lest from boldness towards the disciple they should proceed also to the teacher, and become 
worse, he checks them from afar off, saying, “that he may be with you without fear;” that is, that none of 
those desperate persons rise up against him. For he intended perhaps to rebuke them about the things 
concerning which Paul also had written: and indeed Paul professed to send him for this very reason. “For I 
have sent Timothy unto you,” saith he, (c. iv. 17.) “who shall put you in remembrance of my ways in Christ 
even as I teach every where in every Church.” In order then that they might not through confidence in 
their high birth and wealth, and the support of the people, and the wisdom from without, attack him and 
spit upon him and plot against him, being grieved at the reproofs which came from him; or lest in revenge 
for the teacher’s rebuke they should demand satisfaction of him, so punishing the other; therefore he 
saith, “that he be without fear with you.” As if he had said, “Tell me not of those who are without, the 
Gentiles and unbelievers. It is your part that I require, you for whom also the whole Epistle was 
composed,” the persons also whom in the beginning and the outset he had frightened. Wherefore he saith, 
“with you.” 


Then in virtue of his ministry he sets him forth as a person to be fully trusted; saying “For the work of the 
Lord he worketh.” That is; “look not,” saith he, “to this, his not being rich, namely, nor highly educated, 
nor old: but what commands are laid upon him, what work he is doing. For the work of the Lord he 
worketh.’“ And this serves him instead of all nobility and wealth and age and wisdom. 


And he is not content with this, but adds, “Even as I also.” And some way above, “Who is my beloved son 
and faithful in the Lord; he shall put you in remembrance of my ways in Christ.” Seeing then that he was 
both young, and had been singly entrusted with the improvement of so numerous a people, both of which 


things tended to bring him into contempt, he adds, as we might expect, 


Ver. 11. “Let no one therefore despise him.” And not this only doth he demand of them, but also greater 
honor; wherefore also he saith, “but set him forward in peace;” that is, without fear; causing no fightings 
or contentions, no enmities or hatreds, but rendering all subjection as to a teacher. 


“That he may come unto me: for I expect him with the brethren.” This also was the language of one that 
would alarm them. That is, in order that they might become more considerate, as knowing that all would 
be told him whatever Timothy’s treatment might be, he adds therefore, “for I expect him.” And besides, 
hereby he both shows that Timothy is worthy of their confidence; since being on the point of departing he 
waits for him; and also signifies the love which he hath towards them, it appearing that for their sakes he 
sent away one so useful to him. 


Ver. 12. “But as touching Apollos the brother, I besought him much to come unto you with the brethren.” 


This man appears to have been both well-educated and also older than Timothy. Lest they should say then, 
“For what possible reason did he not send the man grown, but the youth instead of him?” observe how he 
softens down this point also, both calling him a brother, and saying that he had besought him much. For 
lest he should seem to have held Timothy in higher honor than him and to have exalted him more, and on 
this account not to have sent him, and cause their envy to burst out more abundantly, he adds, “I besought 
him much to come.” What then: did not the other yield nor consent? did he resist and show himself 
contentious? He saith not this, but that he might not excite prejudice against him, and also might make 
excuse for himself, he saith, “and it was not at all his will to come now.” Then to prevent their saying that 
all this was an excuse and pretence, he added, “but he will come to you when he shall have opportunity.” 
This was both an excuse for him, and a refreshment to them who desired to see him, by the hope which it 
gave of his coming. 


[2.] Afterwards indicating that not in the teachers but in themselves they ought to have their hopes of 
salvation, he saith, 


Ver. 13. “Watch ye, stand fast in the faith.” 


Not in the wisdom which is without: for there it is not possible to stand, but to be borne along; even as “in 
the faith” ye may “stand.” “Quit you like men, be strong.” “Let all that ye do be done in love.” Now in 
saying these things, he seems indeed to advise; but he is reprimanding them as indolent. Wherefore he 
saith, “Watch,” as though they slept; “Stand,” as though they were rocking to and fro: “Quit you like men,” 
as though they were playing the coward: “Let all that ye do be done in love,” as though they were in 
dissensions. And the first caution refers to the deceivers, viz., “Watch,” “stand:” the next, to those who 
plot against us, “Quit you like men:” the third, to those who make parties and endeavor to distract, “Let 
all that ye do be done in love;” which thing is “the bond of perfectness,” and the root and fountain of all 
blessings. 


But what means, “All things in love?” “Whether any one rebuke,” saith he, “or rule or be ruled, or learn or 
teach, let all be in love:” since in fact all the things which have been mentioned arose from neglect of it. 
For if this had not been neglected, they would not have been puffed up, they would not have said, “I am of 
Paul, and I of Apollos.” If this had existed, they would not have gone to law before heathens, or rather 
they would not have gone to law at all. If this had existed, that notorious person would not have taken his 
father’s wife: they would not have despised the weak brethren; there would have been no factions among 
them; they would not have been vain-glorious about their gifts. Therefore it is that he saith, “Let all things 
be done in love.” 


[3.] Ver. 15. “Now I beseech you, brethren;—ye know the house of Stephanas, that it is the first-fruits of 
Achaia, and that they have set themselves to minister unto the saints.” 


In the beginning too he mentions this man, saying, “I baptized also the home of Stephanas:” and now he 
speaks of him as “the first-fruits” not of Corinth only, but also of all Greece. And this too is no small 
encomium that he was the first to come to Christ. Wherefore also in the Epistle to the Romans, praising 
certain persons on this account, he said, “Who also were in Christ before me.” (Rom. xvi. 7.) And he said 
not, that they were the first who believed, but were the “first-fruits;” implying that together with their 
faith they showed forth also a most excellent life, in every way proving themselves worthy, as in the case 
of fruits. For so the first-fruits ought to be better than the rest of those things whereof they are the first- 
fruits: a kind of praise which Paul hath attributed to these also by this expression: namely, that they not 
only had a genuine faith, as I was saying, but also they exhibited great piety, and the climax of virtue, and 
liberality in alms-giving. 


And not from hence only, but from another topic likewise he indicates their piety, i.e., from their having 
filled their whole house also with godliness. 


And that they flourished in good works also, he declares by what follows, saying, “They have set 
themselves to minister unto the saints.” Hear ye, how vast are the praises of their hospitality? For he did 


not say, “they minister,” but, “have set themselves:” this kind of life they have chosen altogether, this is 
their business in which they are always busy. 


“That ye also be in subjection unto such, that is, “that ye take a share with them both in expenditure of 
money, and in personal service: that ye be partakers with them.” For both to them the labor will be light 
when they have comrades, and the results of their active benevolence will extend to more. 


And he said not merely, “be fellow-helpers,” but added, “whatsoever directions they give, obey;” implying 
the strictest obedience. And that he might not appear to be favoring them, he adds, “and to every one that 
helpeth in the work and laboreth.” “Let this,” saith he, “be a general rule: for I do not speak about them 
individually, but if there be any one like them, let him also have the same advantages.” And therefore 
when he begins to commend, he calls upon themselves as witnesses, saying, “I beseech you, ye know the 
house of Stephanas.” “For ye also yourselves are aware,” saith he, “how they labor, and have no need to 
learn from us.” 


Ver. 17. “But I was glad of the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus and Achaicus, for that which was 
lacking on your part they supplied.” 


Ver. 18. “For they refreshed my spirit and yours.” 


Thus, since it was natural for them to be greatly irritated against these persons, for it was they who had 
come and showed him all about the division, inasmuch as by them also they had written the questions 
about the virgins, and about the married persons:—mark how he softened them down; both in the 
beginning of his Epistle by saying, “For it hath been signified unto me by them which are of the house of 
Chloe;” thus at once concealing these and bringing forward the others: (for it should seem that the latter 
had given their information by means of the former:) and in this place again, “They have supplied your 
lack, and refreshed my spirit and yours:” signifying that they had come instead of all, and had chosen to 
undertake so great a journey on their behalf. How then may this, their peculiar praise, become common? 
“If you will solace me for what was wanting on your part by your kindness towards them; if you will honor, 
if you will receive, them, if you will communicate with them in doing good.” Wherefore he saith, 
“Acknowledge ye then them that are such.” And while praising those that came, he embraces also the 
others in his praise, the senders together with the sent: where he saith, “They refreshed my spirit and 
yours, therefore acknowledge such as these,’ because for your sakes they left country and home.” Dost 
thou perceive his consideration? He implies that they had obliged not Paul only, but the Corinthians 
likewise, in that they bore about in themselves the whole city. A thing which both added credit to them, 
and did not allow the others to sever themselves from them, inasmuch as in their persons they had 
presented themselves to Paul. 


Ver. 19. “All the Churches of Asia salute you.” He is continually making the members combine and cleave 
together in one by means of the salutation. 


“Aquila and Priscilla salute you much in the Lord;”—for with them he was lodging, being a tent-maker 
—”with the Church which is in their house.” This thing too is no small excellency, that they had made their 
very house a Church. 


[4.] Ver. 20. “All the brethren salute you. Salute one another with an holy kiss.” This addition of the “holy 
kiss” he makes only here. What may the reason be? They had been widely at variance with one another on 
account of their saying, “I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ;” on account of 
“one being hungry, and another drunken;” on account of their having contentions and jealousies and suits. 
And from the gifts there was much envying and great pride. Having then knit them together by his 
exhortation, he naturally bids them use the holy kiss also as a means of union: for this unites, and 
produces one body. This is holy, when free from deceit and hypocrisy. 


Ver. 21. “The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand;” intimates that the Epistle was composed with 
great seriousness; and therefore he added, 


Ver. 22. “If any man love not our Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema.” 


By this one word he strikes fear into all: those who made their members the members of an harlot; those 
who put stumbling blocks in the way of their brethren by the things offered in sacrifice unto idols; those 
who named themselves after men; those who refuse to believe the resurrection. And he not only strikes 
fear, but also points out the way of virtue and the fountain of vice, viz. that as when our love towards Him 
hath become intense, there is no kind of sin but is extinguished and cast out thereby; so when it is too 
weak, it causes the same to spring up. 


“Maran atha.” For what reason is this word used? And wherefore too in the Hebrew-tongue? Seeing that 
arrogance was the cause of all the evils, and this arrogance the wisdom from without produced, and this 
was the sum and substance of all the evils, a thing which especially distracted Corinth; in repressing their 
arrogance he did not even use the Greek tongue, but the Hebrew: signifying that so far from being 
ashamed of that sort of simplicity, he even embraces it with much warmth. 


But what is the meaning of “Maran atha?” “Our Lord is come.” For what reason then doth he use this 
phrase in particular? To confirm the doctrine of the Economy: out of which class of topics more than any 
other he hath put together those arguments which are the seeds of the Resurrection . And not only this, 
but also to rebuke them; as if he had said, “The common Lord of all hath condescended to come down thus 
far, and are ye in the same state, and do ye abide in your sins? Are ye not thrilled with the excess of His 
love, the crown of His blessings? Yea, consider but this one thing,” saith he, “and it will suffice thee for 
progress in all virtue, and thou shalt be able to extinguish all sin.” 


Ver. 23. “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you.” 
This is like a teacher, to help not only with advice, but also with prayers. 
Ver. 24. “My love be with you all in Christ Jesus, Amen.” 


Thus to hinder them from thinking that in flattery to them he so ended, he saith, “In Christ Jesus.” It 
having nothing in it human or carnal, but being of a sort of spiritual nature. Wherefore it is thoroughly 
genuine. For indeed the expression was that of one who loves deeply. As thus; because he was separated 
from them as regards place, as it were by the stretching out of a right hand he incloses them with the 
arms of his love, saying, “My love be with you all;” just as if he said, “With all of you I am.” Whereby he 
intimates that the things written came not of wrath or anger, but of provident care, seeing that after so 
heavy an accusation he doth not turn himself away, but rather loves them, and embraces them when they 
are afar off, by these epistles and writings throwing himself into their arms. 


[5.] For so ought he that corrects to do: since he at least, who acts merely from anger is but satisfying his 
own feeling; but he who after correcting the sinner renders also the offices of love, shows that those 
words also, whatsoever he spake in reproof, were words of fond affection. Just so let us too chasten one 
another; and let neither the corrector be angry, (for this belongs not to correction, but to passion,) nor let 
him that is corrected take it ill. For what is done is healing, not despite. Now if physicians use cautery and 
are not found fault with, and that too, frequently, though they quite miss their object; but even in their 
pain the subjects of the cautery and amputation esteem as benefactors those who excite this pain; much 
more ought he who receives reproof to be so disposed, and as to a physician so to give heed to the 
corrector, and not as to an enemy. And let us also who rebuke approach with great gentleness, with great 
prudence. And if thou seest a brother committing sin, as Christ commanded, make not your rebuke public, 
but “between thee and him alone:” (Matt. xviii. 15.) not reproaching nor insulting over him when down, 
but in pain and with a melting heart . And show thyself ready also to receive reproof, if thou commit error 
in any thing. 


Now that what I say may be plainer, let us put an imaginary case and so try our rule. For God forbid that 
in very deed we should be provided with such an illustration of it. Suppose any brother dwelling in the 
same house with a virgin, in honor and chastity, and yet not even so quite escaping evil report. If then you 
should hear talk of this their dwelling together, be not contemptuous, nor say, “Why, hath he no 
understanding? Doth he not himself know what is for his good? Get love for nothing, but do not for 
nothing get hatred. Why, what have I to do with taking up a gratuitous enmity?” These are the doting 
words of wild beasts, or rather of demons: for it is not so that he is hated for nothing who doth this for his 
brother’s correction, rather it is for great blessings and crowns unutterable. 


But if thou sayest, “What? hath he no understanding?” thou shalt hear from me that he hath not: drunken 
as he is with his passion. For if in the heathen courts of justice, those who are injured must not speak for 
themselves while glowing with wrath; (although there be no fault in that kind of sympathy;) how much 
more those whom evil habit holds in subjection. Wherefore I say that manifold as his wisdom may be, he 
hath not his mind awake. For what can be wiser than David, the man who said, “The dark and the hidden 
things of Thy wisdom Thou hast made known unto me?” (Ps. li. 6. ap. LXX. 1. 6.) But when he looked on the 
wife of the soldier with unjust eyes, then according to what he himself said (Ps. cvii. 27.) of those who sail 
on the raging sea, “all his wisdom was swallowed up;” and he stood in need of others to correct him, and 
did not even perceive amidst what evils he was. Wherefore also, bewailing his offences, he said, “As a 
heavy burden they weighed grievously upon me: my wounds stank and were corrupt because of my folly.” 
(Ps. xxxvili. 5.) He therefore that committeth sin hath no understanding. For he is drunken and is in 
darkness. Do not then say these things, neither add that other remark, “I care not at all about it. For each 
man shall bear his own burden.’“ (Gal. vi. 5.) Nay, against thyself also it grows up into a grievous 
accusation, that seeing one in error thou dost not restore him. For if it was not right according to the law 
of the Jews (Exod. xxiii. 4, 5.) to slight the beast of one’s enemy; he who despises not the beast of burden 
nor yet the soul of an enemy perishing, but that of a friend, what pardon shall he obtain? 


Yea, neither is it enough for our excuse that he hath understanding: since we too after our many and 
manifold exhortations have not been sufficient, nor proved useful, unto ourselves. Bear this in mind then 
in regard to him also that is in error; that it is natural he should receive the best counsel rather from thee 
than from himself. 


And say not, “But what care I about these things?” Fear thou him who first spoke this word; for the 
saying, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” (Gen. iv. 9.) tends to the same point as this. This is the mother of all 


our evils that we esteem the concerns of our own body as foreign to us. What sayest thou? Thou carest not 
for thy brother? Who then is to care for him? the unbeliever who rejoices over and reproaches and insults 
him? or the devil who urges him on and supplants him? 


And whence comes this? “How do I know that I shall accomplish anything,” saith he, “though I speak and 
advise what is right.” But how is it clear that thou wilt do no good? Why, this again is extreme folly, while 
the end remains in obscurity to incur the manifold blame of confessed indifference. And yet God who 
foresees the future often speaks and doth no good; yet doth He not even so give up; and that, knowing 
that He shall not even persuade men. Now if He who knows beforehand that He shall win no advantage, 
ceases not from the work of correction, what excuse wilt thou have, who art completely ignorant of the 
future and yet faintest and art benumbed? Yea, and many have succeeded by frequent attempts: and when 
they most of all despaired, then did they most gain their point. And though thou shouldest gain no 
advantage, thou hast done thine own part. 


Be not then inhuman, nor unmerciful, nor careless: for that these words come of cruelty and indifference 
is plain from what follows: viz. What is the reason that when one of the members of thy body is in pain, 
thou sayest not, “What care I?” Yet whence is it plain, that if it be taken due care of, it is restored? And yet 
thou leavest nothing undone, that even although thou profit not, thou mayest not have to blame thyself for 
the omission of any thing which ought to have been done. Hereupon I ask, are we to take such care for the 
members of our body and to neglect those of Christ? Nay, how can such things deserve pardon? For if I 
make no impression upon thee by saying, “Have a care of thine own member;” in order that thou mayest 
become better were it only through fear, I put thee in mind of the body of Christ. But how can it be other 
than a matter of horror to see His flesh putrefying, and neglect it? And if thou hadst a slave or an ass 
afflicted with a mortifying sore, thou couldest not have the heart to neglect it: but seest thou the Body of 
Christ full of scurvy , and hurriest by? and thinkest not that such things deserve innumerable thunder- 
bolts? For this cause all things are turned upside down, because of this our inhumanity, because of our 
indifference. Wherefore now, I beseech you, let this cruelty be cast out from among us. 


[6.] Draw near to him whom I speak of, as dwelling with a virgin, and speak some small praise of thy 
brother, making it up from the other excellencies which he hath. And foment him with thy commendations 
as it were with warm water, and so mitigate the tumor of his wound. Speak of thyself also as wretched; 
accuse the common race of mankind; point out that we are all in sins; ask for pardon, saying, that thou art 
undertaking things too great for thee, but love persuades thee to dare all things. Then in giving thine 
advice, do it not imperiously, but in a brotherly way. And when by all these means thou hast reduced the 
swelling and soothed the pain arising from the cutting reproof which is in store for him, and when thou 
hast again and again deprecated and besought him not to be angry: when thou hast bound him down with 
these things, then use the knife; neither pressing the matter too close, nor yet undoing it; that he may 
neither fly off on the one hand, nor on the other think little of it. For if thou strike not to the quick thou 
hast done no good, and if thy blow be violent, thou makest him start away. 


Wherefore, even after all this, being on the very point of the reproof, mix up again commendation with thy 
censures. And seeing that this proceeding considered in itself cannot be matter of praise, (for it is not 
commendable to keep house with a damsel that is a virgin;) let the purpose of him who doth so be thy 
topic for effecting this; and say, “I know indeed that thou doest it for God’s sake, and that the desolation 
and unprotected state of that poor woman met thine eye, and caused thee to stretch out thine hand to 
her.” And although he may not be doing it with this intention, do thou speak so; and after this add what 
follows also; again excusing thyself and saying, “These things I speak not to direct but to remind thee. 
Thou doest it for God’s sake; I too know that. But let us see whether another evil be not produced thereby. 
And if there be none, keep her in thine house, and cling to this excellent purpose. There is no one to 
hinder thee. But if any mischief arise from hence exceeding the advantage, let us take care, I beseech you, 
lest while we are earnest to comfort one soul, we put a stumbling-block in the way of ten thousand.” And 
do not add immediately the punishments due to those who give offence, but take his own testimony also, 
saying, “Thou hast no need to learn these things from me: thou thyself knowest, if any one offend one of 
these little ones,’ how great a penalty is threatened. And thus, having sweetened thy speech and 
smoothed down his wrath, apply the medicine of thy correction. And should he again urge her forlorn 
condition, do not thou even so expose his pretence, but say to him, “Let nothing of this sort make you 
afraid: thou wilt have an ample plea, the offence given to others: since not for indifference, but in care 
towards them, didst thou cease from this thy purpose.” 


And let the matter of thine advice be brief, for there is no need of much teaching; but let the expressions 
of forbearance on the other hand be many and close upon one another. And continually have thou 
recourse to the topic of love; throwing into shade the painfulness of what thou sayest, and giving him his 
full power, and saying, “This is what I for my part advise and recommend; but about taking the advice 
thou art only judge: for I do not compel and force thee, but submit the whole thing to thine own 
discretion.” 


If we so manage our reproof, we shall easily be able in correct those in error: even as what we now do is 
surely more like the conduct of wild beasts or irrational creatures than of men. For if any persons now 
perceive any one committing errors of this kind, with the person himself they do not at all confer, but 


themselves, like silly old women who have drunk too much, whisper with another. And the saying, “Get 
love for nothing, but do not get hatred for nothing,” hath not here any place in their opinion. But, when 
they have a fancy to speak evil, they mind not being “hated for nothing,” rather I should say, “being 
punished;” since it is not hatred alone that is hereby produced, but also punishment. But when there is 
need of correction, they allege both this, and innumerable other pretexts. Whereas then would be the time 
to think of these things, when thou speakest evil, when thou calumniatest; I mean the saying, “Be not 
hated for nothing,” and “I can do nothing,” and “it is no care of mine.” But as things are, in the former 
case, thou art vehemently and idly curious, and carest not for hatred and ills innumerable; but when thou 
shouldest be taking thought for the salvation of thy brother, then it is thy pleasure to be a sort of 
unofficious, inoffensive person. And yet from evil speaking arises hatred both on God’s part and on men’s; 
and this is no great care to thee: but by giving advice privately, and reproofs of that kind, both he and God 
will be made thy friends. And even should he hate thee, God goes on loving thee the rather on this 
account. Nay, in fact, not even so will he hate thee, as when his hatred came from thine evil speaking: but 
in that case he will avoid thee as a foe and an enemy, whereas now he will consider thee more venerable 
than any father. And if he apparently take it ill, inwardly and privately he will feel much obliged to thee. 


[7.] Bearing in mind these things therefore let us have a care of our own members, and not sharpen the 
tongue against one another, nor speak words “which may do hurt, “ undermining the fame of our 
neighbor, and as in war and battle, giving and receiving blows. For what after all is the good of fasting or 
watching, when the tongue is drunken, and feasts itself at a table more unclean than of dog’s flesh; when 
it is grown ravening after blood, and pours out filth, and makes the mouth a channel of a sewer, nay 
rather something more abominable than that? For that which proceeds from thence pollutes the body: but 
what comes from the tongue often suffocates the soul. 


These things I say, not in anxiety about those who have an ill report falsely: for they are worthy even of 
crowns, when they bear what is said nobly; but in anxiety for you that so speak. For him that is evil 
reported of falsely, the Scriptures pronounce “blessed;” but the evil-speaker they expel from the holy 
Mysteries, nay even from the very precincts. For it is said, (Ps. ci. 5.) “Him that privily speaketh against 
his neighbor, this man did I chase out.” And he saith too that such a one is unworthy to read the sacred 
books. For, “Why,” saith He, (Ps. 1. 16.) “dost thou declare My righteous laws, and takest My covenant in 
thy mouth?” Then, annexing the cause He saith (v. 20.) “Thou satest and spakest against thy brother.” And 
here indeed he doth not distinctly add whether they be things true or false which he speaks. But 
elsewhere this too makes part of His prohibition: He implying, that even though thou speak truths, yet 
such things are not to be uttered by thee. For, “Judge not,” saith He,” that ye be not judged:” (Matt. vii. 1.) 
since he too who spoke evil of the publican was condemned, although it was true which he laid to his 
neighbor’s charge. 


“What then,” you will say, “if any one be daring and polluted, must we not correct him? must we not 
expose him?” We must both expose and correct: but in the way which I mentioned before. But if thou do it 
upbraiding him, take heed lest thine imitation of that Pharisee cause thee to fall into his state. For no 
advantage accrues from hence; none to thee who speakest, none to him who hears thee, none to the 
person accused. But the latter, for his part, becomes more reckless: since as long as he is unobserved, he 
is sensible of shame; but as soon as he becomes manifest and notorious, he casts off the curb also which 
that feeling imposed on him. 


And the hearer will in his turn be yet more injured. For whether he be conscious to himself of good deeds, 
he becomes puffed and swoln up with the accusation brought against another; or of faults, he then 
becomes more eager for iniquity. 


Thirdly, the speaker too himself will both incur the bad opinion of the hearer, and will provoke God to 
more anger against himself. 


Wherefore, I beseech you, let us cast from us every word that is unsavory. If there be any thing good unto 
edification, this let us speak. 


But hast thou a fancy to avenge thyself on the other person? Why then punish thyself instead of him? Nay, 
do thou, who art so earnestly seeking redress from those who have annoyed thee, avenge thyself as Paul 
recommended to take vengeance. “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink.” (Rom. xii. 
20.) But if thou do not so, but only plot against him, thou pointest the sword against thyself. 


Wherefore if that other speak evil, answer him with praises and commendations. For so wilt thou be able 
both to take vengeance on him, and wilt deliver thyself from evil surmising. Since he that feels pain at 
hearing ill of himself, is thought to be so affected because of some consciousness of evil: but he that 
laughs to scorn what is said, exhibits a most unquestionable token of his not being conscious to himself of 
any evil thing. 


Seeing then that thou profitest neither thine hearer, nor thyself, nor him that is accused, and dost but 
point thy sword at thine own self, even from such considerations do thou learn more soberness. For one 
ought indeed to be moved by the thought of the kingdom of heaven, and of what pleases God: but since 
thou art of grosser disposition and bitest like a wild beast, hereby even be thou instructed; that these 


arguments having corrected thee, thou mayest be able to order thyself simply from consideration of what 
pleases God; and having come to be above every passion, mayest obtain the heavenly blessings:—which 
may God grant us all to obtain, through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and His mercy towards 
mankind; with Whom, to the Father and the Holy Spirit, be glory, power, honor, now and henceforth, and 
unto everlasting ages. Amen. 


The Homilies On The Second Epistle Of St. Paul The Apostle To The Corinthians 


HOMILY I 


2 COR. I. 1,4 


Paul, an Apostle of Jesus Christ through the will of God, and Timothy our brother, unto the Church of God, 
which is at Corinth, with all the saints which are in the whole of Achaia: grace to you and peace from God 
our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father 
of mercies and God of all comfort; Who comfort us in all our affliction, that we may be able to comfort 
them that are in any affliction through the comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God. 


It is meet to enquire, first, why to the former Epistle he adds a second: and what can be his reason for 
thus beginning with the mercies and consolation of God. 


Why then does he add a second Epistle? Whereas in the first he had said, “I will come to you, and will 
know not the word of them which are puffed up, but the power;” (1 Cor. iv. 19.) and again towards the end 
had promised the same in milder terms, thus, “I will come unto you when I shall have passed through 
Macedonia; for I do pass through Macedonia; and it may be that I shall abide, or even winter with you;” (1 
Cor. xvi. 5, 6.) yet now after along interval, he came not; but was still lingering and delaying even though 
the time appointed had passed away; the Spirit detaining him in other matters of far greater necessity 
than these. For this reason he had need to write a second Epistle, which he had not needed had he but a 
little out-tarried his time. 


But not for this reason only, but also because they were amended by the former; for him that had 
committed fornication whom before they applauded and were puffed up about, they had cut off and 
separated altogether. And this he shows where he says, “But if any hath caused sorrow, he hath caused 
sorrow not to me, but in part (that I press not too heavily) to you all. Sufficient to such a one is this 
punishment which was inflicted by the many.” (2 Cor. ii. 5, 6.) And as he proceeds, he alludes again to the 
same thing when he says, “For behold that ye were made sorry after a godly sort, what earnest care it 
wrought in you, yea, what clearing of yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, yea, what longing, 
yea, what zeal, yea, what avenging! In every thing ye approved yourselves to be pure in this matter.” (2 
Cor. vii. 11.) Moreover, the collection which he enjoined, they gathered with much forwardness. 
Wherefore also he says, “For I know your readiness of which I glory on your behalf to them of Macedonia, 
that Achaia hath been prepared for a year past.” (2 Cor. ix. 2.) And Titus too, whom he sent, they received 
with all kindness, as he shows when he says again, “His inward affection is more abundantly toward you, 
whilst he remembereth the obedience of you all, how with fear and trembling ye received him.” (2 Cor. vii. 
15.) For all these reasons he writes the second Epistle. For it was right that, as when they were in fault he 
rebuked them, so upon their amendment he should approve and commend them. On which account the 
Epistle is not very severe throughout, but only in a few parts towards the end. For there were even 
amongst them Jews who thought highly of themselves, and accused Paul as being a boaster and worthy of 
no regard; whence also that speech of theirs; “His letters are weighty, but his bodily presence is weak, 
and his speech of no account:” (2 Cor. x. 10.) meaning thereby, when he is present he appears of no 
account, (for this is the meaning of, “his bodily presence is weak,”) but when he is away he boasts greatly 
in what he writes, (for such is the signification of “his letters are weighty.”) Moreover, to enhance their 
own credit these persons made a pretence of receiving nothing, to which he also alludes where he says, 
“that wherein they glory, they may be found even as we.” (2 Cor. xi. 12.) And besides, possessing also the 
power of language, they were forthwith greatly elated. Wherefore also he calls himself “rude in speech,” 
(2 Cor. xi. 6.) showing that he is not ashamed thereof; nor deems the contrary any great acquisition. 
Seeing then it was likely that by these persons some would be seduced, after commending what was right 
in their conduct, and beating down their senseless pride in the things of Judaism, in that out of season 
they were contentious to observe them, he administers a gentle rebuke on this subject also. 


[2.] Such then, to speak summarily and by the way, appears to me the argument of this Epistle. It remains 
to consider the introduction, and to say why after his accustomed salutation he begins, as he does, with 
the mercies of God. But first, it is necessary to speak of the very beginning, and inquire why he here 
associates Timothy with himself. For, he saith, “Paul an Apostle of Jesus Christ through the will of God, 
and Timothy our brother.” In the first Epistle he promised he would send him; and charged them, saying, 
“Now if Timothy come, see that he be with you without fear.” (1 Cor. xvi. 10.) How then is it that he 
associates him here in the outset with himself? After he had been amongst them, agreeably to that 
promise of his teacher, “I have sent unto you Timothy who shall put you in remembrance of my ways 
which be in Christ,” (1 Cor. iv. 17.) and had set everything in order, he had returned back to Paul; who on 
sending him, had said, “Set him forward on his journey in peace that he may come to me, for I expect him 


with the brethren.” (1 Cor. xvi. 11.) 


Since then Timothy was restored to his teacher, and after having with him set in order the things in Asia, 
(for, says he, “I will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost,” 1 Cor. xvi. 8;) had crossed again into Macedonia; 
Paul not unreasonably associates him hereafter as abiding with himself. For then he wrote from Asia, but 
now from Macedonia. Moreover, thus associating him he at once gains increased respect for him, and 
displays his own exceeding humility : for Timothy was very inferior to himself, yet doth love bring all 
things together. Whence also he everywhere makes him equal with himself; at one time saying, “as a child 
serveth a father so he served with me;” (Philip. ii. 22.) at another, “for he worketh the work of the Lord, as 
I also do;” (1 Cor. xvi. 10.) and here, he even calleth him, “brother;” by all making him an object of respect 
to the Corinthians amongst whom he had been, as I have said, and given proof of his worth. 


“To the Church of God which is at Corinth.” Again he calleth them “the Church,” to bring and bind them 
all together in one. For it could not be one Church, while those within her were sundered and stood apart. 
“With all the saints which are in the whole of Achaia. In thus saluting all through the Epistle addressed to 
the Corinthians, he would at once honor these, and bring together the whole nation. But he calls them 
“saints,” thereby implying that if any be an impure person, he hath no share in this salutation. But why, 
writing to the mother city, does he address all through her, since he doth not so everywhere? For instance, 
in his Epistle to the Thessalonians he addressed not the Macedonians also; and in like manner in that to 
the Ephesians he doth not include all Asia; neither was that to the Romans written to those also who dwell 
in Italy. But in this Epistle he doth so; and in that to the Galatians. For there also he writeth not to one 
city, or two, or three, but to all who are scattered every where, saying, “Paul an Apostle, (not from men 
neither through man, but through Jesus Christ, and God the Father, Who raised Him from the dead,) and 
all the brethren which are with me, unto the Churches of Galatia. Grace to you and peace.” (Gal. i. 1-3.) 
To the Hebrews also he writes one Epistle to all collectively; not distinguishing them into their several 
cities. What then can be the reason of this? Because, as I think, in this case all were involved in one 
common disorder, wherefore also he addresses them in common, as needing one common remedy. For the 
Galatians were all of them infected. So too were the Hebrews, and so I think these (Achaians) also. 


[3.] So then having brought the whole nation together in one, and saluted them with his accustomed 
greeting, for, saith he, “Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ:” (2 Cor. i. 
2.) hear how aptly to the purpose in hand he begins, “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies and God of all comfort.” (ver. 3.) Do you ask, how is this aptly to the purpose 
in hand? I reply, Very much so; for observe, they were greatly vexed and troubled that the Apostle had not 
come to them, and that, though he had promised, but had spent the whole time in Macedonia; preferring 
as it seemed others to themselves. Setting himself then to meet this feeling against him, he declares the 
cause of his absence; not however directly stating it, as thus; “I know, indeed, I promised to come, but 
since I was hindered by afflictions forgive me, nor judge me guilty of any sort of contempt or neglect 
towards you:” but after another manner he invests the subject at once with more dignity and 
trustworthiness, and gives it greatness by the nature of the consolation , so that thereafter they might not 
so much as ask the reason of his delay. Just as if one, having promised to come to one he longed for, at 
length arriving after dangers innumerable, should say, “Glory to Thee, O God, for letting me see the sight 
so longed for of his dear countenance! Blessed be Thou, O God, from what perils hast Thou delivered me!” 
for such a doxology is an answer to him who was preparing to find fault, and will not let him so much as 
complain of the delay; for one that is thanking God for deliverance from such great calamities he cannot 
for shame drag to the bar, and bid clear himself of loitering. Whence Paul thus begins, “Blessed be the 
God of mercies,” implying by the very words that he had been both brought into and delivered from 
mighty perils. For as David also doth not address God every where in one way or with the same titles; but 
when he is upon battle and victory, “I will love Thee, he saith, O Lord my strength; the Lord is my buckler 
:” when again upon delivery from affliction and the darkness which overwhelmed him, “The Lord is my 
light and my salvation;” (Ps. xxvii. 1.) and as the immediate occasion suggests, he names Him now from 
His loving-kindness, now from His justice, now from His righteous judgment:—in like way Paul also here 
at the beginning describeth Him by His loving-kindness, calling Him “the God of mercies,” that is, “Who 
hath showed me so great mercies as to bring me up from the very gates of death.” 


And thus to have mercy is the peculiar and excellent attribute of God, and the most inherent in His 
nature; whence he calleth Him the “God of mercies.” 


And observe, I pray you, herein also the lowly-mindedness of Paul. For though he were in peril because of 
the Gospel he preached; yet saith he not, he was saved for his merit, but for the mercies of God. But this 
he afterwards declareth more clearly, and now goes on to say, “Who comforteth us in all affliction.” (2 Cor. 
i. 4.) He saith not, “Who suffereth us not to come into affliction:” but, “Who comforteth in affliction.” For 
this at once declareth the power of God; and increaseth the patience of those afflicted. For, saith he, 
“tribulation worketh patience.” (Rom. v. 3.) And so also the prophet, “Thou hast set me at large when I 
was in distress.” (Ps. iv. 1.) He doth not say, “Thou hast not suffered me to fall into affliction,” nor yet, 
“Thou hast quickly removed my affliction,” but, whilst it continueth, “Thou hast set me at large:” (Dan. iii. 
21. &c.) that is, “hast granted me much freedom and refreshment.” Which truly happened also in the case 
of the three children, for neither did He prevent their being cast into the flame, nor when so cast, did He 
quench it, but while the furnace was burning He gave them liberty. And such is ever God’s way of dealing; 


as Paul also implies when he says, “Who comforteth us in all affliction.” 


But he teaches something more in these words: Do you ask what? Namely, that God doeth this not once, 
nor twice, but without intermission. For He doth not one while comfort, another not, but ever and 
constantly. Wherefore he saith, “Who comforteth,” not, “Who hath comforted,” and, “in all affliction,” not, 
“in this or that,” but, “in all.” 


“That we may be able to comfort them which are in any affliction through the comfort wherewith we 
ourselves are comforted of God.” See you not how he is beforehand with his defence by suggesting to the 
hearer the thought of some great affliction; and herein also is his modesty again apparent, that he saith 
not for their own merits was this mercy showed, but for the sake of those that need their assistance; “for,” 
saith he, “to this end hath He comforted us that we might comfort one another.” And hereby also he 
manifesteth the excellency of the Apostles, shewing that having been comforted and breathed awhile, he 
lieth not softly down as we, but goeth on his way to anoint , to nerve, to rouse others. Some, however, 
consider this as the Apostle’s meaning. “Our consolation is that of others also:” but my opinion is that in 
this introduction, he is also censuring the false Apostles, those vain boasters who sat at home and lived in 
luxury; but this covertly and, as it were, incidentally, the leading object being to apologise for his delay. 
“For,” [he would say,] “if for this end we were comforted that we might comfort others also, do not blame 
us that we came not; for in this was our whole time spent, in providing against the conspiracies, the 
violence, the terrors which assailed us.” 


[4.] “For as the sufferings of Christ abound unto us, even so our comfort also aboundeth through Christ.” 
Not to depress the disciples by an aggravated account of his sufferings; he declareth on the other hand 
that great and superabundant was the consolation also, and lifteth up their heart not hereby alone, but 
also by putting them in mind of Christ and calling the sufferings “His,” and prior to the consolation 
deriveth a comfort from the very sufferings themselves. For what joy can I have so great as to be partaker 
with Christ, and for His sake to suffer these things? What consolation can equal this? But not from this 
source only does he raise the spirits of the afflicted, but from another also. Ask you what other? In that he 
saith, “abound:” for he doth not say, “As the sufferings of Christ” are “in us,” but as they “abound,” 
thereby declaring that they endure not His sufferings only, but even more than these . For, saith he, “not 
whatsoever He suffered, that have we suffered; “but even more ,” for, consider, “Christ was cast out, 
persecuted, scourged, died,” but we, saith he, “more than all this,” which even of itself were consolation 
enough. Now let no one condemn this speech of boldness; for he elsewhere saith, “Now I rejoice in my 
sufferings, and fill up on my part that which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh.” (Col. i. 24.) 
Yet neither here nor there is it from boldness or any presumptousness. For as they wrought greater 
miracles than He according to that saying of His, “he that believeth on Me shall do greater works than 
these,” (John xiv. 12.) but all is of Him that worketh in them; so did they suffer also more than He, but all 
again is of Him that comforteth them, and fitteth them to bear the evils that betide them. 


With which respect Paul aware how great a thing he had said, doth again remarkably restrain it by 
adding, “So our comfort also aboundeth through Christ;” thus at once ascribing all to Him, and 
proclaiming herein also His loving-kindness; for, he saith not, “As our affliction, such our consolation;” but 
“far more;” for, he saith not, “our comfort is equal to our sufferings,” but, “our comfort aboundeth,” so 
that the season of struggles was the season also of fresh crowns. For, say, what is equal to being scourged 
for Christ’s sake and holding converse with God; and being more than match for all things, and gaining 
the better of those who cast us out, and being unconquered by the whole world, and expecting hence such 
good things “as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man!” (1 Cor. ii. 
9.) And what is equal to suffering affliction for godliness’ sake, and receiving from God consolations 
infinite, and being rescued from sins so great, and counted worthy of the Spirit, and of being sanctified 
and justified, and regarding no man with fear and trembling, and in peril itself outshining all. 


[5.] Let us then not sink down when tempted. For no self-indulger hath fellowship with Christ, nor sleeper, 
nor supine [person], nor any of these lax and dissolute livers. But Whoso is in affliction and temptation, 
this man standeth near to Him, whoso is journeying on the narrow way. For He Himself trode this; whence 
too He saith, “the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head.” So then grieve not when thou art in 
affliction; considering with Whom thou hast fellowship, and how thou art purified by trials; and how great 
gain is thine. For there is nothing miserable save the offending against God; but this apart, neither 
afflictions nor conspiracies, nor any other thing hath power to grieve the right-minded soul: but like asa 
little spark, if thou cast it into a mighty deep, thou presently puttest it out, so doth even a total and 
excessive sorrow if it light on a good conscience easily die away and disappear. 


Such then was the spring of Paul’s continual joy: because in whatever was of God he was full of hope; and 
did not so much as take count of ills so great, but though he grieved as a man yet sank not. So too was 
that Patriarch encompassed with joy in the midst of much painful suffering; for consider, he forsook his 
country, underwent journeyings long and hard; when he came into a strange land, had “not so much as to 
set his foot on.” (Acts vii. 5.) Then again a famine awaited him which made him once more a wanderer; 
after the famine again came the seizure of his wife, then the fear of death, and childlessness, and battle, 
and peril, and conspiracies, and at the last that crowning trial, the slaying of his only-begotten and true 
son, that grievous irreparable [sacrifice.] For think not, I pray you, that because he readily obeyed, he felt 


not all the things he underwent. For though his righteousness had been, as indeed it was, inestimable , yet 
was he a man and felt as nature bade. But yet did none of these things cast him down, but he stood like a 
noble athlete, and for each one was proclaimed and crowned a victor. So also the blessed Paul, though 
seeing trials in very snow-showers assailing him daily, rejoiced and exulted as though in the mid-delights 
of Paradise. As then he who is gladdened with this joy cannot be a prey to despair; so he who maketh not 
this his own is easily overcome of all; and is as one that hath unsound armor, and is wounded by even a 
common stroke: but not so he who is well encased at all points, and proof against every shaft that cometh 
upon him. And truly stouter than any armor is joy in God; and whoso hath it, nothing can ever make his 
head droop or his countenance sad, but he beareth all things nobly. For what is worse to bear than fire? 
what more painful than continual torture? truly it is more overpowering in pain than the loss of untold 
wealth, of children, of any thing; for, saith he, “Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give for his 
life.” (Job ii. 4.) So nothing can be harder to bear than bodily pain; nevertheless, because of this joy in 
God, what even to hear of is intolerable, becomes both tolerable and longed for: and if thou take from the 
cross or from the gridiron the martyr yet just breathing, thou wilt find such a treasure of joy within him as 
admits not of being told. 


[6.] And doth any one say, What am I to do ; for now is no time of martyrdom? What sayest thou? Is now 
no time of martyrdom? Never is it not a time; but ever is it before our eyes; if we will keep them open. For 
it is not the hanging on a cross only that makes a Martyr, for were this so, then was Job excluded from this 
crown; for he neither stood at bar, nor heard Judge’s voice, nor looked on executioner; no, nor while 
hanging on tree aloft had his sides mangled; yet he suffered worse than many martyrs; more sharply than 
any stroke did the tale of those successive messengers strike, and goad him on every side: and keener the 
gnawings of the worms which devoured him in every part than thousand executioners. 


Against what martyr then may he not worthily be set? Surely against ten thousand. For in every kind [of 
suffering] he both wrestled and was crowned; in goods, and children, and person, and wife, and friends, 
and enemies, and servants, (for these too even did spit in his face,) in hunger and visions and pains and 
noisomeness; it was for this I said he might worthily be set, not against one nor two nor three, but against 
ten thousand Martyrs. For besides what I have mentioned, the time also maketh a great addition to his 
crown; in that it was before the Law, before Grace, he thus suffered, and that, many months, and each in 
its worst form; and all these evils assailed him at once. And yet each individual evil by itself intolerable, 
even that which seemeth most tolerable, the loss of his goods. For many have patiently borne stripes, but 
could not bear the loss of their goods; but rather than relinquish any part of them were content even to be 
scourged for their sake and suffer countless ills; and this blow, the loss of goods, appeared to them 
heavier than all. So then here is another method of martyrdom for one who bears this loss nobly. And doth 
any ask, How shall we bear it nobly? When thou hast learned that by one word of thanksgiving thou shalt 
gain more than all thou hast lost. For if at the tidings of our loss we be not troubled, but say, “Blessed be 
God,” we have found far more abundant riches. For truly such great fruit thou shalt not reap by expending 
all thy wealth on the needy, by going about and seeking out the poor, and scattering thy substance to the 
hungry, as thou shalt gain by the same word. And so neither Job do I admire so much in setting wide his 
house to the needy, as I am struck with and extol his taking the spoiling of his substance thankfully. The 
same in the loss of children it happeneth to see. For herein, also, reward no less than his who offered his 
son and presented him in sacrifice shalt thou receive, if as thou seest thine die thou shalt thank the God of 
love. For how shalt such an one be less than Abraham? He saw not his son stretched out a corpse, but only 
looked to do so. So if he gain in the comparison by his purpose to slay and his stretching forth his hand to 
take the knife, (Gen. xxii. 10.) yet doth he lose in that the child is lying dead here. And besides, he had 
some comfort in the prospect of a good work done, and the thought that this so excellent achievement was 
the work of his own fortitude, and that the voice he heard came from above made him the readier. But 
here is no such thing. So that he had need have a soul of adamant, who can bear with calmness to see a 
child, his only one, brought up in affluence, in the dawn of fair promise, lying upon the bier an 
outstretched corpse. And should such an one, hushing to rest the heavings of nature, be strengthened to 
say the words of Job without a tear, “The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away;” (Job i. 21.) for those 
words’ sake alone, he shall stand with Abraham himself and with Job be proclaimed a victor. And if, 
staying the wailings of the women and breaking up the bands of mourners, he shall rouse them all to sing 
glory [to God], he shall receive above, below, rewards unnumbered; men admiring, angels applauding, 
God crowning him. 


[7.] And sayest thou, How is it possible for one that is man not to mourn? I reply, If thou wilt reflect how 
neither the Patriarch nor Job, who both were men, gave way to any thing of the kind; and this too in either 
case before the Law, and Grace, and the excellent wisdom of the laws [we have]: if thou wilt account that 
the deceased has removed into a better country, and bounded away to a happier inheritance, and that 
thou hast not lost thy son but bestowed him henceforward in an inviolable spot. Say not then, I pray thee, 
Iam no longer called “father,” for why art thou no longer called so, when thy son abideth? For surely thou 
didst not part with thy child nor lose thy son? Rather thou hast gotten him, and hast him in greater safety. 
Wherefore, no longer shalt thou be called “father” here only, but also in heaven; so that thou hast not lost 
the title “father,” but hast gained it in a nobler sense; for henceforth thou shalt be called father not of a 
mortal child, but of an immortal; of a noble soldier; on duty continually within [the palace]. For think not 
because he is not present that therefore he is lost; for had he been absent in a foreign land, the title of thy 
relationship had not gone from thee with his body. Do not then gaze on the countenance of what lieth 


there, for so thou dost but kindle afresh thy grief; but away with thy thought from him that lieth there, up 
to heaven. That is not thy child which is lying there, but he who hath flown away and sprung aloft into 
boundless height. When then thou seest the eyes closed, the lips locked together, the body motionless, Oh 
be not these thy thoughts, “These lips no longer speak, these eyes no longer see, these feet no longer 
walk, but are all on their way to corruption!” Oh say not so: but say the reverse of this, “These lips shall 
speak better, and the eyes see greater things, and the feet shall mount upon the clouds; and this body 
which now rotteth away shall put on immortality, and I shall receive my son back more glorious. But if 
what thou seest distress thee, say to thyself the while, This is [only] clothing and he has put it off to 
receive it back more precious; this is an house and it is taken down to be restored in greater splendor. For 
like as we, when purposing to take houses down, allow not the inmates to stay, that they may escape the 
dust and noise; but causing them to remove a little while, when we have built up the tenement securely, 
admit them freely; so also doth God; Who taking down this His decaying tabernacle hath received him the 
while into His paternal dwelling and unto Himself, that when it hath been taken down and built anew He 
may then return it to him more glorious. 


Say not then, “He is perished and shall no more be;” for these be the words of unbelievers; but say, “He 
sleepeth and will rise again,” “He is gone a journey and will return with the King.” Who sayeth this? He 
that hath Christ speaking in him. “For,” saith he, “if we believe that Jesus died and rose again” and 
revived, “even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him.” (1 Thess. iv. 14.) If then thou 
seek thy son, there seek him where the King is, where is the army of the Angels; not in the grave; not in 
the earth; lest whilst he is so highly exalted, thyself remain grovelling on the ground. 


If we have this true wisdom, we shall easily repel all this kind of distress; and “the God of mercies and 
Father of all comfort” comfort all our hearts, both those who are oppressed with such grief and those held 
down with any other sorrow; and grant us deliverance from all despair and increase of spiritual joy; and to 
obtain the good things to come; whereunto may all we attain, through the grace and loving-kindness of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom unto the Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, power, honor, 
now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY II 


2 COR. I. 6, 7 


Whether we be afflicted, it is for your comfort and salvation, which worketh in the patient enduring of the 
same sufferings which we also suffer: and our hope for you is steadfast. 


Having spoken of one, and that the chief ground of comfort and consolation, namely, having fellowship [by 
sufferings] with Christ: he layeth down as second this which he now mentions, namely, that the salvation 
of the disciples themselves was procured thereby. “Faint not, therefore, he says, nor be confounded and 
afraid because we are afflicted; for this same thing were rather a reason for your being of good cheer: for 
had we not been afflicted, this had been the ruin of you all.” How and wherein? For if through lack of 
spirit and fear of danger we had not preached unto you the word whereby ye learned the true knowledge, 
your situation had been desperate. Seest thou again the vehemence and earnest contention of Paul? The 
very things which troubled them he uses for their comfort. For, saith he, the greater the intensity of our 
persecutions, the greater should be the increase of your good hope; because the more abundant also in 
proportion is your salvation and consolation. For what hath equal force of consolation with this of having 
obtained such good things through the preaching. Then that he may not seem to be bringing the 
encomium round to himself alone, see how he maketh them too to share these praises. For to the words, 
“Whether we be afflicted, it is for your comfort and salvation:” he adds, “which worketh in the patient 
enduring of the same sufferings which we also suffer.” (ver. 7.) Afterwards, indeed, he states this more 
clearly, thus saying, “As ye are partakers of the sufferings, so also are ye of the consolation;” but here also 
meanwhile he alludes to it in the words, “the same sufferings,” so making what he says include them. For 
what he saith is this, “Your salvation is not our work alone, but your own as well; for both we in preaching 
to you the word endure affliction, and ye in receiving it endure the very same; we to impart to you that 
which we received, ye to receive what is imparted and not to let it go.” Now what humility can compare 
with this, seeing that those who fell so far short of him he raiseth to the same dignity of endurance? for he 
saith, “Which worked in the enduring of the same sufferings;” for not through believing only cometh your 
salvation, but also through the suffering and enduring the same things with us. For like as a pugilist is an 
object of admiration, when he doth but show himself and is in good training and hath his skill within 
himself, but when he is in action , enduring blows and striking his adversary, then most of all shineth 
forth, because that then his good training is most put in action , and the proof of his skill evidently shown; 
so truly is your salvation also then more especially put into action , that is, is displayed, increased, 
heightened, when it hath endurance, when it suffereth and beareth all things nobly. So then the work of 
salvation consisteth not in doing evil, but in suffering evil. Moreover he saith not, “which worketh,” but, 
“which is wrought ,” to show that together with their own willingness of mind, grace also which wrought 
in them did contribute much. 


Ver. 7. “And our hope for you is steadfast.” That is, though ye should suffer ills innumerable, we are 
confident that ye will not turn round , either upon your own trials or upon our persecutions. For so far are 


we from suspecting you of being confounded on account of our sufferings that even when yourselves are 
in peril, we are then confident concerning you. 


[2.] Seest thou how great had been their advance since the former Epistle? For he hath here witnessed of 
them far greater things than of the Macedonians, whom throughout that Epistle he extolleth and 
commendeth. For on their [the Macedonians’] account he feared and saith, “We sent,” unto you, “Timothy 
... to establish you, and to comfort you concerning your faith, that no man be moved by these afflictions, 
for yourselves know that hereunto we are appointed.” (1 Thess. iii. 2, 3.) And again: “For this cause when 
I could no longer forbear, I sent to know your faith, lest by any means the tempter hath tempted you: and 
our labor should be in vain.” (ver. 5.) But of these [the Corinthians] he saith nothing of this kind, but quite 
the contrary, “Our hope for you is steadfast.” 


Ver. 6, 7. “Or whether we be comforted, it is for your consolation and salvation. Knowing that as ye are 
partakers of the sufferings, so also are ye of the comfort.” 


That for their sakes the Apostles were afflicted, he showed when he said, “whether we be afflicted, it is 
for your consolation and salvation:” he wishes also to show that for their sakes also they were comforted. 
He said this indeed even a little above, although somewhat generally , thus; “Blessed be God, Who 
comforteth us in all our afflictions, that we may be able to comfort them which are in any affliction.” He 
repeats it here too in other words more clearly and more home to their needs. “For whether we be 
comforted,” says he, “it is for your comfort.” What he means is this; our comfort becometh your 
refreshment, even though we should not comfort you by word. If we be but a little refreshed, this availeth 
for encouragement to you; and if we be ourselves comforted, this becometh your comfort. For as ye 
consider our sufferings your own, so do ye also make our comfort your own. For surely it cannot be that, 
when ye share in worse fortune with us, ye will not share in the better. If then ye share in everything, as in 
tribulation so in comfort, ye will in no wise blame us for this delay and slowness in coming, because that 
both for your sakes we are in tribulation and for your sakes in comfort. For lest any should think this a 
hard saying, “for your sakes we thus suffer,” he adds, “for your sakes also we are comforted,” and “not we 
alone are in peril; for ye also,” saith he, “are partakers of the same sufferings.” Thus then, by admitting 
them to be partakers in the perils and ascribing to them the cause of their own comfort, he softeneth what 
he saith. If then we be beset by craft , be of good cheer; we endure this that your faith may grow in 
strength. And if we be comforted, glory in this also; for we enjoy this too for your sakes, that thereby ye 
may receive some encouragement by sharing in our joy. And that the comfort he here speaks of is that 
which they enjoyed not only from being comforted by themselves, (the Apostles) but also from knowing 
them (the Apostles) to be at rest, hear him declaring in what follows next, “Knowing that as ye are 
partakers of the sufferings, so also are ye of the comfort.” For as when we suffer persecution, ye are in 
distress as though yourselves so suffering; so are we sure that when we are comforted, ye think the 
enjoyment also your own. What more humble-minded than this spirit? He who so greatly surpasseth in 
perils, calleth them “partakers,” who endured no part of them whatever ; whilst of the comfort he 
ascribeth the whole cause to them, not to his own labors. 


[3.] Next, having spoken before only generally of troubles, he now maketh mention of the place too where 
they (Ben. he) endured them. 


Ver. 8. “For we would not, Brethren, have you ignorant concerning our affliction which befell us in Asia.” 


“These things we speak,” saith he, “that ye may not be ignorant of what befell us; for we wish, yea have 
earnestly endeavored, that ye should know our affairs:” which is a very high proof of love. Of this even in 
the former Epistle he had before given notice, where he said, “For a great door and effectual is opened to 
me at Ephesus, and there are many adversaries.” (1 Cor. xvi. 8, 9.) Putting them then in mind of this, and 
recounting how much he suffered, he saith, “I would not have you ignorant of our affliction which befell us 
in Asia.” And in his Epistle to the Ephesians too he said the same. For having sent Tychicus to them, he 
gives this as the reason of his journey: whence he saith, “But that ye also may know my affairs, and how I 
do, Tychicus, the beloved brother and faithful minister in the Lord, shall make known to you all things; 
whom I have sent unto you for this very purpose, that ye may know our state, and that he may comfort 
your hearts.” (Eph. vi. 21, 22.) And in other Epistles also he doeth the very same. Nor is it superfluous, but 
even exceedingly necessary: both because of his exceeding affection for the disciples, and because of their 
continued trials; wherein the knowledge of each other’s fortunes was a very great comfort; so that if these 
were calamitous, they might be prepared both to be energetic and to be safer against falling; or if these 
were good, they might rejoice with them. He here, however, speaketh as well of being delivered from 
trials as of being assaulted by them, saying, “We were weighed down exceedingly, beyond our power.” 
Like a vessel sinking under some mighty burden. He may seem to have said, only one thing here 
“exceedingly” and “beyond our power:” it is, however, not one but two; for lest one should object, “What 
then? granting the peril were exceeding, yet it was not great to you;” he added, it both was great and 
surpassed our strength, yea, so surpassed it, “That we despaired even of life.” 


That is, we had no longer any expectation of living. What David calleth “the gates of hell, the pangs” and 
“the shadow of death,” this he expresseth by saying, “We endured peril pregnant with certain death.” 


Ver. 9. “But we had the answer of death in ourselves, that we should not trust in ourselves, but in God 


which raiseth the dead.” 


What is this, “the answer of death?” The vote, the judgment, the expectation. For so spake our affairs; our 
fortunes gave this answer, “We shall surely die.” 


To be sure, this did not come to the proof, but only as far as to our anticipations, and stopped there: for 
the nature of our affairs did so declare, yet the power of God allowed not the declaration to take effect, 
but permitted it to happen only in our thought and in expectation: wherefore he saith, “We had the answer 
of death in ourselves,” not in fact. And wherefore permitted He peril so great as to take away our hope 
and cause us to despair? “That we should not trust in ourselves,” saith he, “but in God.” These words Paul 
said, not that this was his own temper. Away with such a thought, but as attuning the rest by what he saith 
of himself, and in his great care to speak modestly. Whence also further on he saith, “There was given to 
me a thorn in the flesh, (meaning his trials,) lest I should be exalted overmuch.” (2 Cor. xii. 7.) And yet 
God doth not say that He permitted them for this, but for another reason. What other? That His strength 
might be the more displayed; “For,” saith he, “My grace is sufficient for thee, for My power is made 
perfect in weakness.” (ver. 9.) But, as I said, he no where forgetteth his own peculiar character, classing 
himself with those who fall short exceedingly and stand in need of much discipline and correction. For if 
one or two trials suffice to sober even ordinary men, how should he who of all men had most cultivated 
lowliness of mind his whole life long and had suffered as no other man did, after so many years and a 
practice of wisdom worthy of the heavens, be in need of this admonition? Whence it is plain that here too, 
it is from modesty and to calm down those who thought highly of themselves and boasted, that he thus 
speaks, “That we should not trust in ourselves, but in God.” 


[4.] And observe how he treateth them tenderly here also. For, saith he, these trials were permitted to 
come upon us for your sakes; of so great price are ye in God’s sight; for “whether we be afflicted,” saith 
he, “it is for your consolation and salvation;” but they were “out of measure” for our sake, lest we should 
be high minded. “For we were weighed down exceedingly, beyond our power, that we should not trust in 
ourselves, but in God that raiseth the dead.” He again putteth them in mind of the doctrine of the 
Resurrection whereon he said so much in the former Epistle, and confirmeth it from the present 
circumstance; whence he added, 


Ver. 10. “Who delivered us out of so great deaths. “ 


He said not, “from so great dangers,” at once showing the insupportable severity of the trials, and 
confirming the doctrine I have mentioned. For whereas the Resurrection was a thing future, he showeth 
that it happeneth every day: for when [God] lifteth up again a man who is despaired of and hath been 
brought to the very gates of Hades, He showeth none other thing than a resurrection, snatching out of the 
very jaws of death him that had fallen into them: whence in the case of those despaired of and then 
restored either out of grievous sickness or insupportable trials, it is an ordinary way of speaking to say, 
We have seen a resurrection of the dead in his case. 


Ver. 10, 11. “And we have set our hope that He will also still deliver us; ye also helping together on our 
behalf by your supplication, that for the gift bestowed upon us by the means of many , thanks may be 
given by many persons on our behalf.” 


Since the words, “that we should not trust in ourselves,” might seem to be a common charge and an 
accusation that pointed to some amongst them; he softeneth again what he said, by calling their prayers a 
great protection and at the same time showing that [this] our life must be throughout a scene of conflict . 
For in those words, “And we have set our hope that He will also still deliver us,” he predicts a future sleet 
of many trials: but still no where aught of being forsaken, but of succor again and support. Then, lest on 
hearing that they were to be continually in perils they should be cast down, he showed before the use of 
perils; for instance, “that we should not trust in ourselves;” that is, that he may keep us in continual 
humility, and that their salvation may be wrought; and many other uses besides; the being partakers with 
Christ; (“for,” saith he, “the sufferings of Christ abound in us;”) the suffering for the faithful; (“for,” saith 
he, “whether we be afflicted, it is for your comfort and salvation;”) the superior lustre this last (i.e., their 
salvation) should shine with ; “which,” saith he, “worketh” [in you] “in the patient enduring of the same 
sufferings;” their being made hardy; and besides all these, that of seeing the resurrection vividly 
portrayed before their eyes: for, “He hath delivered us out of so great death;” being of an earnest mind 
and ever looking unto Him, “for,” saith he, “we have set our hope that he will deliver” us; its rivetting 
them to prayers, for he saith, “ye also helping together on our behalf by your supplication.” Thus having 
shown the gain of affliction and then having made them energetic: he anointeth once more their spirits 
[for the combat], and animates them to virtue by witnessing great things of their prayers, for that to these 
God had granted Paul; as he saith, “Ye helping together on our behalf by prayer.” But what is this: “That 
for the gift bestowed upon us by means of many , thanks may be given by many on our behalf? He 
delivered us from those deaths,” saith he, “ye also helping together by prayer;” that is, praying all of you 
for us. For “the gift bestowed upon us,” that is, our being saved, He was pleased to grant to you all, in 
order that many persons might give Him thanks, because that many also received the boon. 


[5.] And this he said, at once to stir them up to prayer for others, and to accustom them always to give 
thanks to God for whatever befalleth others, showing that He too willeth this exceedingly. For they that 


are careful to do both these for others, will much more for themselves show an example of both. And 
besides this, he both teacheth them humility and leadeth on to more fervent love. For if he who was so 
high above them owneth himself to have been saved by their prayers: and that to their prayers himself 
had been granted as a boon of God, think what their modesty and disposition ought to have been. And 
observe, I pray you, this also; that even if God doeth any thing in mercy, yet prayer doth mightily 
contribute thereunto. For at the first he attributed his salvation to His mercies; for “The God of mercies,” 
he says, Himself “delivered us,” but here to the prayers also. For on him too that owed the ten thousand 
talents He had mercy after that he fell at His feet; (Matt. xviii. 24, 27.) although it is written, that “being 
moved with compassion, He loosed him.” And again to the “woman of Canaan,” it was after that long 
attendance and importunity of hers, (Matt. xv. 22.) that He finally granted the healing of her daughter, 
even though of His mercy He healed her. Hereby then we learn that even though we are to receive mercy, 
we must first make ourselves worthy of the mercy; for though there be mercy, yet it seeketh out those that 
are worthy. It will not come upon all without distinction; those even who have no feeling; for He saith, “I 
will have mercy on whom I have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I have compassion.” (Rom. ix. 
15.) Observe at least what he saith here, “Ye also helping together by prayer.” He hath neither ascribed 
the whole of the good work to them lest he should lift them up, nor yet deprived them of all share 
whatever in it, in order to encourage them and animate their zeal, and bring them together one to 
another. Whence also he said, “He also granted to you my safety.” For ofttimes also God is abashed by a 
multitude praying with one mind and mouth. Whence also He said to the prophet, “And shall not I spare 
this city wherein dwell more than six score thousand persons?” (Jonah iv. 11.) Then lest thou think He 
respecteth the multitude only, He saith, “Though the number of Israel be as the sand of the sea, a remnant 
shall be saved.” (Isa. x. 22.) How then saved He the Ninevites? Because in their case, there was not only a 
multitude, but a multitude and virtue too. For each one “turned from” his “evil way.” (Jonah iii. 10; iv. 11.) 
And besides, when He saved them, He said that they discerned not “between their right hand and their 
left hand:” whence it is plain that even before, they sinned more out of simpleness than of wickedness: it 
is plain too from their being converted, as they were, by hearing a few words. But if their being six score 
thousand were of itself enough to save them, what hindered even before this that they should be saved? 
And why saith He not to the Prophet, And shall I not spare this city which so turneth itself? but bringeth 
forward the score thousands. He produceth this also as a reason over and above. For that they had turned 
was known to the prophet, but he knew not either their numbers or their simpleness. So by every possible 
consideration he is desirous to soften them. For even greatness of number hath power, when there is 
virtue withal. And truly the Scripture elsewhere also showeth this plainly, where it saith, “But prayer was 
made earnestly of the Church unto God for him:” (Acts xii. 5.) and so great power had it, even when the 
doors were shut and chains lay on him and keepers were sleeping by on either side, that it led the Apostle 
forth and delivered him from them all. But as where there is virtue, greatness of number hath mighty 
power; so where wickedness is, it profiteth nothing. For the Israelites of whom He saith that the number 
of them was as the sand of the sea, perished every one, and those too in the days of Noe were both many, 
yea, numberless; and yet this profited them nothing. For greatness of number hath no power of itself, but 
only as an adjunct . 


[6.] Let us then be diligent in coming together in supplication; and let us pray for one another, as they did 
for the Apostles. For [so] we both fulfil a commandment, and are “anointed “ unto love: (and when I say 
love, I speak of every good thing:) and also learn to give thanks with more earnestness: for they that give 
thanks for the things of others, much more will they for their own. This also was David wont to do, saying, 
“Magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt His name together;” (Ps. xxxiv. 3.) this the Apostle too doth 
every where require. This let us too labor in; and let us show forth unto all the beneficence of God that we 
may get companions in the act of praise: for if when we have received any good from men, by proclaiming 
it forth we make them the readier to serve us: much more shall we, by telling abroad the benefits of God, 
draw Him on to more good-will. And if when we have received benefits of men we stir up others also to 
join us in the giving of thanks, much more ought we to bring many unto God who may give thanks for us. 
For if Paul who had so great confidence [toward God] doth this, much more is it necessary for us to do it. 
Let us then exhort the saints to give thanks for us; and let us do the same ourselves for one another. To 
priests especially this good work belongs, since it is an exceeding privilege . For drawing near, we first 
give thanks for the whole world and the good things common [to all]. For even though the blessings of 
God be common, yet doth the common preservation include thine own; so that thou both owest common 
thanksgivings for thine own peculiar blessing, and for the common blessings shouldest of right render up 
thine own peculiar praise: for He lighted up the sun not for thee alone, but also for all in common; but 
nevertheless thou for thy part hast it whole . For it was made so large for the common good; and yet thou 
individually seest it as large as all men have seen it; so that thou owest a thanksgiving as great as all 
together; and thou oughtest to give thanks for what all have in common and likewise for the virtue of 
others; for on account of others, too, we receive many blessings: for had there been found in Sodom ten 
righteous only, they had not suffered what they did. So then let us give thanks also for the confidence of 
others [toward God]. For this custom is an ancient one, planted in the Church from the beginning. Thus 
Paul also giveth thanks for the Romans, (Rom. i. 8.) for the Corinthians, (1 Cor. i. 4.) for the whole world, 
(1 Tim. ii. 1.) And tell me not, “The good work is none of mine;” for though it be none of thine, yet even so 
oughtest thou to give thanks that thy member is such an one. And besides, by thy acclamation thou 
makest it thine own, and sharest in the crown, and shalt thyself also receive the gift. On this account it is 
that the laws of the Church command prayer also to be thus made, and that not for the faithful only, but 
also for the Catechumens. For the law stirreth up the faithful to make supplication for the uninitiated . For 


when the Deacon saith , “Let us pray earnestly for the Catechumens,” he doth no other than excite the 
whole multitude of the faithful to pray for them; although the Catechumens are as yet aliens. For they are 
not yet of the Body of Christ, they have not yet partaken of the Mysteries, but are still divided from the 
spiritual flock. But if we ought to intercede for these, much more for our own members. And even 
therefore he saith, “earnestly let us pray,” that thou shouldest not disown them as aliens, that thou 
shouldest not disregard them as strangers. For as yet they have not the appointed prayer, which Christ 
brought in; as yet they have not confidence, but have need of others’ aid who have been initiated. For 
without the king’s courts they stand, far from the sacred precincts . Therefore they are even driven away 
whilst those awful prayers are being offered. Therefore also he exhorteth thee to pray for them that they 
may become members of thee, that they may be no longer strangers and aliens. For the words, “Let us 
pray,” are not addressed to the priests alone, but also to those that make up the people: for when he saith, 
“Let us stand in order : let us pray;” he exhorteth all to the prayer. 


[7.] Then beginning the prayer, he saith, “That the all-pitying and merciful God would listen to their 
prayers.” For that thou mayest not say, What shall we pray? they are aliens, not yet united [to the body]. 
Whereby can I constrain the regard of God? Whence can I prevail with Him to impart unto them mercy 
and forgiveness? That thou mayest not be perplexed with such questions as these, see how he 
disentangleth thy perplexity, saying, “that the all-pitying and merciful God.” Heardest thou? “All-pitying 
God.” Be perplexed no more. For the All-pitying pitieth all, both sinners and friends. Say not then, “How 
shall I approach Him for them?” Himself will listen to their prayers. And the Catechumens’ prayer, what 
can it be but that they may not remain Catechumens? Next, he suggesteth also the manner of the prayer. 
And what is this? “That He would open the ears of their hearts;” for they are as yet shut and stopped up. 
“Ears,” he saith, not these which be outward, but those of the understanding, “so as to hear the things 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man.’“ (1 Cor. ii. 9; Is. liv. 
4.) For they have not heard the untold mysteries; but they stand somewhere at a distance and far off from 
them; and even if they should hear, they know not what is said; for those [mysteries] need much 
understanding, not hearing only: and the inward ears as yet they have not: wherefore also he next 
invoketh for them a Prophet’s gift, for the Prophet spoke on this wise; “God giveth me the tongue of 
instruction, that I should know how to speak a word in season; for He opened my mouth; He gave to me 
betimes in the morning; He granted me a hearing ear.” (Is. i. 4. Sept.) For as the Prophets heard 
otherwise than the many, so also do the faithful than the Catechumens. Hereby the Catechumen also is 
taught not to learn to hear these things of men, (for He saith, “Call no man master upon the earth , but 
from above, from heaven, “For they shall be all taught of God.” (Is. liv. 13.) 


Wherefore he says, “And instil into them the word of truth,” so that it may be inwardly learned ; for as yet 
they know not the word of truth as they ought to know. “That He would sow His fear in them.” But this is 
not enough; for “some fell by the wayside, and some upon the rock.” But we ask not thus; but as on rich 
soil the plough openeth the furrows, so we pray it may be here also, that having the fallow ground of their 
minds tilled deep, they may receive what is dropped upon them and accurately retain everything they 
have heard. Whence also he adds, “And confirm His faith in their minds;” that is, that it may not lie on the 
surface, but strike its root deep downwards. “That He would unveil to them the Gospel of Righteousness.” 
He showeth that the veil is two-fold, partly that the eyes of their understanding were shut, partly that the 
Gospel was hidden from them. Whence he said a little above, “that He would open the ears of their 
hearts,” and here, “that he would unveil unto them the Gospel of Righteousness;” that is, both that He 
would render them wise and apt for receiving seed, and that He would teach them and drop the seed into 
them; for though they should be apt, yet if God reveal not, this profiteth nothing; and if God should unveil 
but they receive not, there resulteth like unprofitableness. Therefore we ask for both: that He would both 
open their hearts and unveil the Gospel. For neither if kingly ornaments lie underneath a veil, will it profit 
at all that the eyes be looking; nor yet that they be laid bare, if the eyes be not waking . But both will be 
granted, if first they themselves desire it. But what then is “the Gospel of Righteousness?” That which 
maketh righteous. By these words he leadeth them to the desire of Baptism, showing that the Gospel is for 
the working not only of the remission of sins, but also of righteousness. 


[8.] “That He would grant to them a godly mind, sound judgment, and virtuous manner of life .” Let such 
of the faithful attend as are rivetted to the things of [this] life. For if we are bidden to ask these things for 
the uninitiated: think in what things we ought to be occupied who ask these things for others. For the 
manner of life ought to keep pace with the Gospel. Whence surely also the order of the prayer shifts from 
the doctrines [of the Gospel] to the deportment: for to the words, “that He would unveil to them the 
Gospel of Righteousness;” it hath added, “that He would give unto them a Godly mind.” And what is this 
“Godly?” That God may dwell in it. For He saith, “I will dwell in them, and walk in them;” (Lev. xxvi. 12.) 
for when the mind is become righteous, when it hath put off its sins, it becometh God’s dwelling. (Rom. vi. 
16.) But when God indwelleth, nothing of man will be left. And thus doth the mind become Godly, speaking 
every word from Him, even as in truth an house of God dwelling in it. Surely then the filthy in speech hath 
not a Godly mind, nor he who delighteth in jesting and laughter. 


“Sound judgment.” And what can it be to have “a sound judgment?” To enjoy the health that pertaineth to 
the soul: for he that is held down by wicked lusts and dazzled with present things, never can be sound, 
that is, healthy. But as one who is diseased lusteth even after things which are unfit for him, so also doth 
he. “And a virtuous mode of life,” for the doctrines need a mode of life [answerable]. Attend to this, ye who 


come to baptism at the close of life, for we indeed pray that after baptism ye may have also this 
deportment, but thou art seeking and doing thy utmost to depart without it. For, what though thou be 
justified : yet is it of faith only. But we pray that thou shouldest have as well the confidence that cometh of 
good works. 


“Continually to think those things which be His, to mind those things which be His, to practise those 
things which be His:” for we ask not to have sound judgment and virtuous deportment for one day only, or 
for two or three, but through the whole tenor and period of our life; and as the foundation of all good 
things, “to mind those things which be His.” For the many “seek their own, not the things which are Jesus 
Christ’s.” (Philip. ii. 21.) How then might this be? (For besides prayer, need is that we contribute also our 
own endeavors.) If we be occupied in His law day and night. Whence he goeth on to ask this also, “to be 
occupied in His law;” and as he said above, “continually,” so here “day and night.” Wherefore I even blush 
for these who scarce once in the year are seen in church. For what excuse can they have who are bidden 
not simply “day and night” to commune with the law but “to be occupied in,” that is, to be for ever holding 
converse with it , and yet scarce do so for the smallest fraction of their life? 


“To remember His commandments, to keep His judgments.” Seest thou what an excellent chain is here? 
and how each link hangs by the next compacted with more strength and beauty than any chain of gold? 
For having asked for a Godly mind, he telleth whereby this may be produced. Whereby? By continually 
practising it. And how might this be brought about? By constantly giving heed to the Law. And how might 
men be persuaded to this? If they should keep His Commandments: yea rather, from giving heed to the 
law cometh also the keeping His Commandments; as likewise from minding the things which be His and 
from having a Godly mind, cometh the practising the things which be His. For each of the things 
mentioned jointly procureth and is procured by the next, both linking it and being linked by it. 


[9.] “Let us beseech for them yet more earnestly.” For since by length of speaking the soul useth to grow 
drowsy, he again arouseth it up, for he purposeth to ask again certain great and lofty things. Wherefore he 
saith, “Let us beseech for them yet more earnestly.” And what is this? “That He would deliver them from 
every evil and inordinate thing.” Here we ask for them that they may not enter into temptation, but be 
delivered from every snare, a deliverance as well bodily as spiritual . Wherefore also he goeth on to say, 
“from every devilish sin and from every besetment of the adversary,” meaning, temptations and sins. For 
sin doth easily beset, taking its stand on every side, before, behind, and so casting down. For, after telling 
us what ought to be done by us, namely, to be occupied in His law, to remember His Commandments, to 
keep His judgments, he assures us next that not even is this enough, except Himself stand by and succor. 
For, “Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it;” (Ps. cxxvii. 1.) and especially in the 
case of those who are yet exposed to the devil and are under his dominion. And ye that are initiated know 
this well. For call to mind, for instance, those words wherein ye renounced his usurped rule, and bent the 
knee and deserted to The King, and uttered those awful words whereby we are taught in nothing 
whatever to obey him. But he calleth him adversary and accuser, because he both accuseth God to man 
and us to God, and us again one to another. For at one time he accused Job to God, saying, “Doth Job serve 
the Lord for nought?” (Job i. 9. LXX. ver. 16.) at another time God to Job, “Fire came down from heaven.” 
And again, God to Adam, (Gen. iii. 5.) when He said their eyes would be opened. And to many men at this 
day, saying, that God taketh no care for the visible order of things, but hath delegated your affairs to 
demons . And to many of the Jews he accused Christ, calling Him a deceiver and a sorcerer. But 
perchance some one wisheth to hear in what manner he worketh. When he findeth not a godly mind, 
findeth not a sound understanding, then, as into a soul left empty, he leads his revel thither ; when one 
remembereth not the commandments of God nor keepeth His judgments, then he taketh him captive and 
departeth. Had Adam, for instance, remembered the commandment which said, “Of every tree thou 
mayest eat:” (Gen. ii. 16.) had he kept the judgment which said, “In the day in which ye eat thereof, then 
shall ye surely die;” it had not fared with him as it did. 


“That He would count them worthy in due season of the regeneration of the laver, of the remission of 
sins.” For we ask some things to come now, some to come hereafter; and we expound the doctrine of the 
laver, and in asking instruct them to know its power. For what is said thenceforth familiarizes them to 
know already that what is there done is a regeneration, and that we are born again of the waters, just as 
of the womb; that they say not after Nicodemus, “How can one be born when he is old! Can he enter into 
his mother’s womb, and be born again?” Then, because he had spoken of “remission of sins,” he 
confirmeth this by the words next following, “of the clothing of incorruption;” for he that putteth on 
sonship plainly becometh incorruptible. But what is that “in due season?” When any is well disposed, 
when any cometh thereunto with earnestness and faith; for this is the “due season” of the believer. 


[10.] “That He would bless their coming in and their going out, the whole course of their life.” Here they 
are directed to ask even for some bodily good, as being yet somewhat weak. “Their houses and their 
households,” that is, if they have servants or kinsfolk or any others belonging to them. For these were the 
rewards of the old Covenant; and nothing then was feared so much as widowhood, childlessness, untimely 
mournings, to be visited with famine, to have their affairs go on unprosperously. And hence it is, that he 
alloweth these also fondly to linger over petitions rather material , making them mount by little and little 
to higher things. For so too doth Christ; so too doth Paul, making mention of the ancient blessings: Christ, 
when He saith, “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth;” Paul, when he saith, “Honor thy 


father and thy mother. .. . and thou shalt live long on the earth.” “That He would increase their children 
and bless them, and bring them to full age, and teach them wisdom.” Here again is both a bodily and 
spiritual thing, as for persons yet but too much babes in disposition. Then what follows is altogether 
spiritual, “that He would direct all that is before them unto good;” for he saith not simply, “all that is 
before them,” but, “all that is before them unto good.” For often a journey is before a man, but it is not 
good; or some other such thing, which is not profitable. Hereby they are taught in every thing to give 
thanks to God, as happening for good. After all this, he bids them stand up during what follows. For 
having before cast them to the ground, when they have asked what they have asked and have been filled 
with confidence, now the word given raiseth them up, and biddeth them during what follows engage for 
themselves also in supplication to God. For part we say ourselves, and part we permit them to say, now 
opening unto them the door of prayer, (exactly as we first teach children [what to say], and then bid them 
say it of themselves,) saying, “Pray ye, Catechumens, for the angel of peace;” for there is an angel that 
punisheth, as when He saith, “A band of evil angels,” (Ps. lxxviii. 49.) there is that destroyeth. Wherefore 
we bid them ask for the angel of peace, teaching them to seek that which is the bond of all good things, 
peace; so that they may be delivered from all fightings, all wars, all seditions. “That all that is before you 
may be peaceful;” for even if a thing be burdensome, if a man have peace, it is light. Wherefore Christ 
also said, “My peace I give unto you” (John xiv. 27.) for the devil hath no weapon so strong as fighting, and 
enmity, and war. “Pray that this day and all the days of your life be full of peace.” Seest thou how he again 
insisteth that the whole life be passed in virtue? “That your ends be Christian;” your highest good, the 
honorable and the expedient ; for what is not honorable is not expedient either. For our idea of the nature 
of expediency is different from that of the many. “Commend yourselves to the living God and to His 
Christ;” for as yet we trust them not to pray for others, but it is sufficient to be able to pray for 
themselves. 


Seest thou the completeness of this prayer, both in regard of doctrine and of behavior? for when we have 
mentioned the Gospel and the clothing of incorruption and the Laver of Regeneration, we have mentioned 
all the doctrines: when again we spoke of a Godly mind, a sound understanding, and the rest of what we 
said, we suggested the mode of life. Then we bid them bow their heads; regarding it as a proof of their 
prayers being heard that God blessed them. For surely it is not a man that blesseth; but by means of his 
hand and his tongue we bring unto the King Himself the heads of those that are present. And all together 
shout the “Amen.” 


Now why have I said all this? To teach you that we ought to seek the things of others, that the faithful may 
not think it no concern of theirs when these things are said. For not to the walls surely doth the Deacon 
say, “Let us pray for the Catechumens.” But some are so without understanding, so stupid, so depraved , 
as to stand and talk not only during the time of the Catechumens, but also during the time of the faithful. 
Hence all is perverted; hence all is utterly lost: for at the very time when we ought most to propitiate God, 
we go away having provoked Him. So again in [the prayers of] the faithful , we are bidden to approach the 
God that loveth men, for Bishops, for Priests, for Kings, for those in authority, for earth and sea, for the 
seasons , for the whole world. When then we who ought to have such boldness as to pray for others, are 
scarce awake even whilst praying for ourselves, how can we excuse ourselves? how find pardon? 
Wherefore I beseech you that laying all this to heart, ye would know the time of prayer, and be lifted up 
and disengaged from earth, and touch the vault itself of heaven; so that we may have power to make God 
propitious and obtain the good things promised, whereunto may we all attain, through the grace and love 
towards men of our Lord Jesus Christ; with Whom unto the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, 
might, honor, now and for ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY III 


2 COR. I. 12 


For our glorying is this, the testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity and sincerity, not in fleshly 
wisdom, but in the grace of God, we behaved ourselves in the world. 


Here again he openeth to us yet another ground of comfort, and that not small, yea rather, exceeding 
great, and well fitted to upraise a mind sinking under perils. For seeing he had said, God comforted us , 
and God delivered us, and had ascribed all to His mercies and their prayers, lest he should thus make the 
hearer supine, presuming on God’s mercy only and the prayers of others, he showeth that they themselves 
had contributed not a little of their own. And indeed he showed as much even before, when he said, “For 
as the sufferings of Christ abound [in us,] so our consolation also aboundeth.” (ver. 5.) But here he is 
speaking of a certain other good work, properly their own . What then is this? That, saith he, in a 
conscience pure and without guile we behave ourselves every where in the world: and this availeth not a 
little to our encouragement and comfort; yea, rather, not to comfort merely, but even unto somewhat else 
far greater than comfort, even to our glorying. And this he said, teaching them too not to sink down in 
their afflictions, but, if so be they have a pure conscience, even to be proud of them; and at the same time 
quietly though gently hitting at the false Apostles. And as in the former Epistle he saith, “Christ sent me 
to preach the Gospel, not in wisdom of words, lest the Cross of Christ should be made of none effect:” (1 
Cor. i. 17.) and, “that your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God;” (ib. ii. 
5.) so here also, “Not in wisdom, but in the grace of Christ.” 


And he hinted also something besides, by employing the words, “not in wisdom,” that is, not in deceit,’ 
here too striking at the heathen discipline . “For our glorying,” saith he, “is this, the testimony of our 
conscience;” that is, our conscience not having whereof to condemn us, as if for evil doings we were 
persecuted. For though we suffer countless horrors, though from every quarter we be shot at and in peril, 
it is enough for our comfort, yea rather not only for comfort, but even for our crowning, that our 
conscience is pure and testifieth unto us that for no evil-doing, but for that which is well-pleasing to God, 
we thus suffer; for virtue’s sake, for heavenly wisdom’s, for the salvation of the many. Now that previous 
consolation was from God: but this was contributed by themselves and from the purity of their life. 
Wherefore also he calls it their glorying , because it was the achievement of their own virtue. What then is 
this glorying and what doth our conscience testify unto us? “That in sincerity,” that is to say, having no 
deceitful thing, no hypocrisy, no dissimulation, no flattery, no ambush or guile, nor any other such thing, 
but in all frankness, in simplicity, in truth, in a pure and unmalicious spirit, in a guileless mind, having 
nothing concealed, no festering sore . “Not in fleshly wisdom;” that is, not with evil artifice, nor with 
wickedness, nor with cleverness of words, nor with webs of sophistries, for this he meaneth by fleshly 
wisdom:’ and that whereupon they greatly prided themselves, he disclaims and thrusts aside: showing 
very abundantly that this is no worthy ground for glorying: and that not only he doth not seek it, but he 
even rejecteth and is ashamed of it. 


“But in the grace of God we behaved ourselves in the world.” 


What is, “in the grace of God?” Displaying the wisdom that is from Him, the power from Him given unto 
us, by the signs wrought, by overcoming sages, rhetoricians, philosophers, kings, peoples, unlearned as 
we are and bringing with us nothing of the wisdom that is without. No ordinary comfort and glorying, 
however, was this, to be conscious to themselves that it was not men’s power they had used; but that by 
Divine grace they had achieved all success. 


[“In the world. “] So not in Corinth only, but also in every part of the world. 


“And more abundantly to you-ward.” What more abundantly to you-ward? “In the grace of God we 
behaved ourselves.” For we showed both signs and wonders amongst you, and greater strictness , anda 
life unblameable; for he calls these too the grace of God, ascribing his own good works also unto it. For in 
Corinth he even overleapt the goal , making the Gospel without charge, because he spared their 
weakness. 


Ver. 13. “For we write none other things unto you, than what ye read or even acknowledge.” 


For since he spoke great things of himself and seemed to be bearing witness to himself, an odious thing, 
he again appeals to them as witnesses of what he says. For, he saith, let no one think that what I say is a 
boastful flourish of writing; for we declare unto you what yourselves know; and that we lie not ye more 
than all others can bear us witness. For, when ye read, ye acknowledge that what ye know that we 
perform in our actions, this we say also in our writings, and your testimony doth not contradict our 
epistles; but the knowledge which ye had before of us is in harmony with your reading. 


Ver. 14. “As also ye did acknowledge us in part.” 


For your knowledge of us, he saith, is not from hearsay but from actual experience. The words “in part” he 
added from humility. For this is his wont, when necessity constraineth him to say any highsounding thing, 
(for he never doth so otherwise,) as desiring quickly to repress again the elation arising from what he had 
said. 


“And I hope ye will acknowledge even to the end.” 


[2.] Seest thou again how from the past he draws pledges for the future; and not from the past only, but 
also from the power of God? For he affirmed not absolutely, but cast the whole upon God and his hope in 
Him. 


“That we are your glorying, even as ye also are our’s, in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ .” 


Here he cuts at the root of the envy that his speech might occasion, by making them sharers and partners 
in the glory of his good works. For these stick not with us, but pass over unto you also, and again from you 
to us.’ For seeing he had extolled himself, and produced proof of the past and given security for the future 
; lest his hearers should reflect on him for talking proudly, or, as I have said, be hurried to enviousness, he 
makes the rejoicing a common one and declares that this crown of praises is theirs. For if, he says, we 
have shown ourselves to be such, our praise is your glory: even as when ye also are approved, we rejoice 
and leap for joy and are crowned. Here also again he displays his great humility by what he says. For he 
so levels his expressions, not as a master discoursing to disciples, but as a disciple unto fellow-disciples of 
his own rank. And observe how he lifts them on high and fills them with philosophy, sending them on to 
That Day. For, he saith, tell me not of the present things, that is, the reproaches, the revilings, the 
scoffings of the many, for the things here are no great matter, neither the good nor the painful; nor the 
scoffings nor the praises which come from men: but remember, I pray, that day of fear and shuddering in 


the which all things are revealed. For then both we shall glory in you, and ye in us; when ye shall be seen 
to have such teachers, who teach no doctrine of men nor live in wickedness nor give [men] any handle; 
and we to have such disciples, neither affected after the manner of men nor shaken, but taking all things 
with readiness of mind, and unseduced by sophistries from what side soever. For this is plain even now to 
those that have understanding, but then to all. So that even if we are afflicted now, we have this, and that 
no light, consolation which the conscience affordeth now, and the manifestation itself then. For now 
indeed our conscience knoweth that we do all things by the grace of God, as ye also know and shall know: 
but then, all men as well will learn both our doings and yours: and shall behold us glorified through each 
other. For that he may not appear himself alone to derive lustre from this glorying, he gives to them also a 
cause of boasting, and leads them away from their present distresses. And as he did in respect to the 
consolation when he said, “We are comforted for your sakes,” (ver. 6.) so he does here also, saying, we 
glory on your account, as ye also on ours,’ every where making them partakers of every thing, of his 
comfort, his sufferings, his preservation. For this his preservation he ascribes to their prayers. “For God 
delivered us,” he saith, “ye helping together by prayer.” In like manner also he makes the gloryings 
common. For as in that place he says, “Knowing that as ye are partakers of the sufferings, so also of the 
consolation:” so here too, “we are your glorying, as ye also are ours.” 


Ver. 15. “And in this confidence I was minded to come before unto you.” 


What confidence? In relying exceedingly on you, glorying over you, being your glorying, loving you 
exceedingly, being conscious to myself of nothing evil, being confident that all is spiritual with us, and 
having you as witnesses of this.’ 


“T was minded to come unto you, and by you to pass into Macedonia.” 


And yet he promised the contrary in his former Epistle, saying thus: “Now I will come unto you when I 
shall have passed through Macedonia: for I do pass through Macedonia.” (1 Cor. xvi. 5.) How is it then 
that he here says the contrary? He doth not say the contrary: away with the thought. For it is contrary 
indeed to what he wrote, but not contrary to what he wished. 


Wherefore also here he said not, I wrote that I would pass by you into Macedonia; but, I was minded.’ For 
though I did not write on that wise,’ he says, nevertheless I was greatly desirous, and was minded,’ even 
before, to have come unto you: so far was I from wishing to be later than my promise that I would gladly 
have come before it.’ “That ye might have a second benefit .” What is, a second benefit? That ye might 
have a double benefit, both that from my writings, and that from my presence.’ By “benefit” he here 
means pleasure . 


Ver. 16, 17. “And by you to pass into Macedonia, and to come again from Macedonia unto you, and of you 
to be set forward on my journey unto Judaea. When I therefore was thus minded, did I show fickleness?” 


[3.] Here in what follows, he directly does away with the charge arising out of his delay and absence. For 
what he says is of this nature. “I was minded to come unto you.” Wherefore then did I not come? Is it as 
light-minded and changeable?’ for this is, “did I show fickleness?” By no means. But wherefore? “Because 
what things I purpose, I purpose not according to the flesh.” What is, “not according to the flesh?” I 
purpose not carnally.’ 


Ver. 17. “That with me there should be the yea yea and the nay nay.” 


But still even this is obscure. What is it then he says? The carnal man, that is, he that is rivetted to the 
present things and is continually occupied in them, and is without the sphere of the Spirit’s influence, has 
power to go every where, and to wander whithersoever he will. But he that is the servant of the Spirit, 
and is led, and led about by Him, cannot everywhere be lord of his own purpose, having made it 
dependent upon the authority thence given; but it so fares with him as if a trusty servant, whose motions 
are always ruled by his lord’s biddings and who has no power over himself nor is able to rest even a little, 
should make some promise to his fellow-servants, and then because his master would have it otherwise 
should fail to perform his promise. This then is what he means by, “I purpose not according to the flesh.” I 
am not beyond the Spirit’s governance, nor have liberty to go where I will. For I am subject to lordship 
and commands, the Comforter’s, and by His decrees I am led, and led about. For this cause I was unable 
to come, for it was not the Spirit’s will. As happened also frequently in the Acts; for when he had purposed 
to come to one place, the Spirit bade him go to another. So that it was not from lightness, that is, 
fickleness in me that I came not, but that being subject to the Spirit I obeyed Him. Didst mark again his 
accustomed logic? That by which they thought to prove that “he purposed according to the flesh,” namely, 
the non-fulfilment of his promise, he uses as the special proof that he purposed according to the Spirit, 
and that the contrary had been purposing according to the flesh. What then? saith one: was it not with the 
Spirit that he promised what he did? By no means. For I have already said that Paul did not foreknow 
every thing that was to happen or was expedient. And it is for this reason that he says in the former 
Epistle, “that ye may set me forward on my journey whithersoever I go;” (1 Cor. xvi. 6.) entertaining this 
very fear that after he had said, into Judaea,’ he might be compelled to go elsewhither; but now when his 
intention had been frustrated, he says it, “And of you be set forward on my journey unto Judaea.” So much 
as was of love, he states, namely, the coming to them; but that which had no reference to them, his going, 


namely, from them into Judaea, he doth not add definitely. When however he had been proved wrong , he 
afterwards says here boldly, “toward Judaea.” And this too befel for good, lest any among them should 
conceive of them (the Apostles, Acts xiv. 13.) more highly than they deserved. For if in the face of these 
things they wished to sacrifice bulls to them, upon what impiety would they not have driven, had they not 
given many instances of human weakness? And why marvel if he knew not all things that were to happen, 
seeing that ofttimes he even in prayers knoweth not what is expedient. 


“For,” saith he “we know not what we should pray for as we ought.” And that he may not seem to be 
speaking modestly, he not only saith this, but instances wherein he knew not in prayers what was 
expedient. Wherein then was it? When he entreated to be delivered from his trials, saying, “There was 
given to me a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of Satan to buffet me. Concerning this thing I besought the 
Lord thrice. And he said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee: for My power is made perfect in 
weakness.” (2 Cor. xii. 7-9.) Seest thou how he knew not to ask what was expedient, and so although he 
asked often he obtained not. 


Ver. 18. “But as God is faithful, our word toward you was not yea and nay.” 


He skillfully overturns a rising objection. For one might say, If after having promised, thou hast put off 
coming, and yea is not yea, and nay nay, with thee, but what thou sayest now thou unsayest afterwards, as 
thou didst in the case of this Journey: woe is unto us, if all this were the case in the Preaching too. Now 
lest they should have these thoughts and be troubled thereat, he says, “But as God is faithful, our word 
toward you was not yea and nay.” This, saith he, was not the case in the Preaching, but only in our travels 
and journeyings; whereas whatever things we have said in our preaching, these abide steadfast and 
unmoveable, (for he calleth his preaching here, “word.”) Then he bringeth proof of this that cannot be 
gainsaid, by referring all to God. What he saith is this; the promise of my coming was my own and I gave 
that promise from myself: but the preaching is not my own, nor of man, but of God, and what is of God it 
is impossible should lie.” Whereupon also he said, “God is faithful,” that is, “true.” Mistrust not then what 
is from Him, for there is nought of man in it.’ 


[4.] And seeing he had said “word,” he adds what follows to explain what kind of word he means. Of what 
kind then is it? 


Ver. 19. “For the Son of God,” saith he, “Who was preached among you by us, even by me, and Silvanus, 
and Timothy, was not yea and nay.” 


For on this account he brings before them the company of the teachers also, as thence too giving 
credibility to the testimony by those who taught, and not who heard it only. And yet they were disciples; 
however in his modesty he counts them as in the rank of teachers. But what is, “was not yea and nay?” I 
have never, he saith, unsaid what before I said in the Preaching. My discourse to you was not now this, 
now that. For this is not of faith, but of an erring mind. 


“But in Him was the yea.” That is, just as I said, the word abideth unshaken and steadfast.” 


Ver. 20. “For how many soever be the promises of God,” in Him is the yea, and in Him the Amen, unto the 
glory of God by us.” 


What is this, “how many soever the promises of God?” The Preaching promised many things; and these 
many things they proffered and preached. For they discoursed of being raised again, and of being taken 
up, and of incorruption, and of those great rewards and unspeakable goods. As to these promises then, he 
saith that they abide immoveable, and in them is no yea and nay, that is, the things spoken were not now 
true, and now false, as was the case about my being with you, but always true. And first indeed he 
contends for the articles of the faith, and the word concerning Christ, saying, “My word” and my 
preaching, “was not yea and nay;” next, for the promises “for how many soever be the promises, of God, 
in Him is the yea.” But if the things He promised are sure and He will certainly give them, much more is 
He Himself and the word concerning Him, sure, and it can not be said that He is now, and now is not, but 
He “always” is, and is the same. But what is, “In Him is the yea, and the Amen.” He signifies that which 
shall certainly be. For in Him, not in man, the promises have their being and fulfilment. Fear not, 
therefore; for it is not man so that thou shouldest mistrust; but it is God Who both said and fulfilleth. 
“Unto the glory of God through us.” What is, “unto [His] glory through us?” He fulfilleth them by us, that 
is, and by His benefits towards us unto His glory; for this is “for the glory of God.” But if they be for the 
glory of God, they will certainly come to pass. For His own glory He will not think little of, even did He 
think little of our salvation. But as it is, He thinketh not little of our salvation either, both because He 
loveth mankind exceedingly, and because our salvation is bound up with His glory from these things 
accruing. So that if the promises are for His glory, our salvation also will certainly follow; to which also, in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, he reverteth continually, saying, “to the maintenance of His glory ;” (Eph. i. 
14.) and every where he layeth down this, and shows the necessity of this result. And in this regard he 
here saith, that His promises lie not: for they not only save us, but also glorify Him. Dwell not on this 
therefore that they were promised by us; and so doubt. For they are not fulfilled by us, but by Him. Yea, 
and the promises were by Him; for we spoke not to you our own words, but His. 


Ver. 21, 22. “Now He which stablisheth us with you in Christ, and anointed us, is God; Who also sealed us, 
and gave us the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts.” 


Again, from the past He stablisheth the future. For if it is He that establisheth us in Christ; (i.e., who 
suffereth us not to be shaken from the faith which is in Christ;) and He that anointed us and gave the 
Spirit in our hearts, how shall He not give us the future things? 


For if He gave the principles and the foundations, and the root and the fount, (to wit, the true knowledge 
of Him, the partaking of the Spirit,) how shall He not give the things that come of these: for if for the sake 
of these those are given, much more will he supply those. And if to such as were enemies he gave these, 
much more when now made friends will He “freely give” to them those. Wherefore He said not simply “the 
Spirit,” but named “earnest,” that from this thou mightest have a good hope of the whole as well. For did 
He not purpose to give the whole, He would never have chosen to give “the earnest” and to waste it 
without object or result. And observe Paul’s candor. For why need I say, saith he, that the truth of the 
promises standeth not in us? The fact of your standing unwavering and fixed is not in us, but this too is of 
God; “for” saith he, “He who stablisheth us is God.” It is not we who strengthen you: for even we also 
need Him that stablisheth. So then let none imagine that the Preaching is hazardous in us. He hath 
undertaken the whole, He cared for the whole. 


And what is, “anointed,” and “sealed?” Gave the Spirit by Whom He did both these things, making at once 
prophets and priests and kings, for in old times these three sorts were anointed. But we have now not one 
of these dignities, but all three preeminently. For we are both to enjoy a kingdom and are made priests by 
offering our bodies for a sacrifice, (for, saith he, “present your members a living sacrifice unto God;) and 
withal we are constituted prophets too: for what things “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard,” (1 Cor. ii. 9.) 
these have been revealed unto us. 


[5.] And in another way too we become kings: if we have the mind to get dominion over our unruly 
thoughts, for that such an one is a king and more than he who weareth the diadem, I will now make plain 
to you. He hath many armies, but we again have thoughts exceeding them in number; for it is impossible 
to number the infinite multitude of the thoughts within us. Nor is their multitude all that one is to 
consider, but also that in this multitude of thoughts, there are many generals, and colonels, and captains, 
and archers, and slingers. What else makes a king? His apparel? But this one too is arrayed in a better 
and braver robe, which neither doth moth devour nor age impair. A crown too he hath of curious 
workmanship , that of glory, that of the tender mercies of God. For saith [the Psalmist], “Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, that crowneth thee with pity and tender mercies.” (Ps. ciii. 2, 4.) Again, that of glory: “For thou 
hast crowned him with glory and honor.” (Ps. viii. 6.) And “with favor Thou hast crowned us with a shield.” 
(Ps. v. 12. LXX.) Again, that of grace: “For thou shalt receive a crown of grace upon thy head.” (Prov. i. 9. 
LXX.) Seest thou this diadem of many wreaths, and surpassing the other in grace. But let us institute 
anew and from the beginning a stricter inquiry into the condition of these kings. That king hath dominion 
over his guards, and issues orders to all, and all obey and serve him; but here I show you greater 
authority. For the number here is as great or even greater: it remains to inquire into their obedience. And 
bring me not forth those that have ruled amiss , since I too bring those that have been driven from their 
kingdom and murdered by their very body guards. Let us then bring forth these instances, but seek for 
those of either kind who have ordered well their kingdom. And do thou put forward whom thou wilt. I 
oppose unto thee the patriarch against all. For when he was commanded to sacrifice his son, consider how 
many thoughts then rose up against him. Nevertheless, he brought all under submission, and all trembled 
before him more than before a king his guards; and with a look only he stilled them all and not one of 
them dared so much as mutter; but down they bowed and as unto a king gave place, one and all, though 
much exasperated and exceeding relentless. For even the heads of spears raised upright by many soldiers 
are not as fearful as were then those fearful thoughts, armed not with spears, but what is harder to deal 
with than many spears, the sympathy of nature! Wherefore they had power to pierce his soul more than 
sharpened spear point. For never spear could be so sharp as were the goads of those thoughts, which, 
sharpened and upraised from beneath, from his affections, were piercing through and through the mind of 
that righteous man. For here there needs time and purpose and a stroke and pain, and then death follows; 
but there, there needed none of these, so much were the wounds speedier and acuter. But still though so 
many thoughts were then in arms against him, there was a deep calm, and they stood all in fair array; 
adorning rather than daunting him. See him at least stretching out the knife, and set forth as many as 
thou wilt, kings, emperors, Caesars, yet shalt thou tell of nought like this, have no like mien to point to, so 
noble, so worthy of the heavens. For that righteous man erected a trophy at that movement over the most 
arbitrary of tyrannies. For nothing is so tyrannical as nature; and find ten thousand tyrannicides, one like 
this shalt thou never show us. For it was the triumph in that moment of an angel, not a man. For consider. 
Nature was dashed to the ground with all her weapons, with all her host: and he stood with outstretched 
hand, grasping not a crown, but a knife more glorious than any crown, and the throng of angels 
applauded, and God from heaven proclaimed him conquerer. 


For seeing that his citizenship was in heaven, thence also he received that proclamation. (Philip. iii. 20.) 
What could be more glorious than this? rather, what trophy could ever be equal to it? For if on occasion of 
a wrestler’s success, not a herald below but the king above should have risen up and himself proclaimed 
the Olympic Victor, would not this have seemed to him more glorious than the crown, and have turned the 


gaze of the whole theatre upon him? When then no mortal king, but God Himself, not in this theatre but in 
the theatre of the universe, in the assembly of the angels, the archangels, proclaimeth his name with 
uplifted voice shouting from heaven, tell me what place shall we assign to this holy man? 


[6.] But if you will, let us listen too to the voice itself. What then was the voice? “Abraham, Abraham, lay 
not thy hand upon Isaac, neither do thou any thing unto him. For now I know that thou fearest God, and 
hast not spared thy son, thy well-beloved, for My sake.” (Gen. xxii. 11, 12.) What is this? He that knoweth 
all things before they are, did He now know! And yet even to man the Patriarch’s fear of God was evident: 
so many proofs had he given that his heart was right toward God , as when He said to him, “Get thee out 
of thy country, and from thy kindred;” (Gen. xii. 1.) when for His sake and the honor due to Him he 
relinquished to his sister’s son his priority; when He delivered him out of so great perils; when He bade 
him go into Egypt, and on his wife’s being taken from him, he repined not, and more instances besides; 
and as I said, from these things even man would have learned the Patriarch’s fear of God, much more than 
God Who waiteth not for the acts to know the end. And how too justified he him, if He knew not? For it is 
written, “Abraham believed, and it was counted unto him for righteousness.” (Gen. xv. 6; Rom. iv. 3.) 


What then means this, “Now I know?” The Syriac hath, “Now thou hast made known;” that is, to men. For 
I knew of old, even before all those commandments. And why, to men even, “now?” for were not those acts 
enough to prove his mind was right toward God? They were enough indeed, but this one so much greater 
than them all that they appear nothing beside it. As exalting then this good work and showing its 
superiority to all, He so spake. For of things which exceed and surpass all that went before, most men are 
wont to speak so: for instance, if one receive from another a gift greater than any former one, he often 
says, “Now I know that such an one loves me,” not hereby meaning that he knew not in the time past, but 
as intending to declare what is now given to be greater than all. So also God, speaking after the manner of 
men, saith, “Now I know,” intending only to mark the exceeding greatness of the exploit; not that He 
“then” came to know either his fear or the greatness of it. For when He saith, “Come, let Us go down and 
see,” (Gen. xi. 7; xviii. 21.) He saith it not as needing to go down, (for He both filleth all things and 
knoweth all things certainly,) but to teach us not to give sentence lightly. And when He saith, “The Lord 
looked down from Heaven:” (Ps. xiv. 2.) it describeth His perfect knowledge by a metaphor taken from 
men. So also here He saith, “Now I know,” to declare this to be greater than all which had preceded it. Of 
this itself too He furnisheth proof by adding, “Because thou sparedst not thy son, thy well-beloved, for My 
sake; He saith not “thy son” only, but yet more, “thy well-beloved.” For it was not nature only, but also 
parental fondness, which having both by natural disposition and by the great goodness of his child, he yet 
dared in him to spurn . And if about worthless children parents are not easily indifferent, but mourn even 
for them; when it is his son, his only-begotten, and his well-beloved, even Isaac, and the father himself is 
on the point of immolating him; who can describe the excessiveness of such philosophy? This exploit 
outshineth thousands of diadems and crowns innumerable. For the wearer of that crown, both death 
ofttimes assaileth and annoyeth, and before death, assaults of circumstances without number; but this 
diadem shall no one have strength to take from him that weareth it; no not even after death; neither of his 
own household, nor of strangers. And let me point you out the costliest stone in this diadem. For as a 
costly stone, so this comes at the end and clasps it. What then is this? the words, “for My sake?” for not 
herein is the marvel, that he spared not, but that it was “for His sake.” 


Oh! blessed right hand, of what a knife was it accounted worthy? oh! wondrous knife, of what a right hand 
was it accounted worthy? Oh! wondrous knife, for what a purpose was it prepared? to what an office did it 
serve? to what a type did it minister? How was it bloodied? how was it not bloodied? For I know not what 
to say, so awful was that mystery. It touched not the neck of the child, nor passed through the throat of 
that holy one: nor was crimsoned with the blood of the righteous; rather it both touched, and passed 
through, and was crimsoned, and was bathed in it, yet was not bathed. Perchance I seem to you beside 
myself, uttering such contradictions. For, in truth, I am beside myself, with the thought of the wondrous 
deed of that righteous man; but I utter no contradictions. For indeed the righteous man’s hand thrust it in 
the throat of the lad, but God’s Hand suffered it not, so thrust, to be stained with blood of the lad. For it 
was not Abraham alone that held it back, but God also: and he by his purpose gave the stroke, God by His 
voice restrained it. For the same voice both armed and disarmed that right hand, which, marshalled under 
God, as if under a leader, performed all things at His beck, and all were ministered at His voice. For 
observe; He said, “Slay,” and straightway it was armed: He said, “Slay not,” and straightway it was 
disarmed: for every thing [before] had been fully prepared. 


And now God showed the soldier and general to the whole world; this crowned victor to the theatre of the 
angels; this priest, this king, crowned with that knife beyond a diadem, this trophy-bearer, this champion, 
this conqueror without a fight. For as if some general having a most valiant soldier, should use his mastery 
of his weapons, his bearing, his ordered movements to dismay the adversary; so also God, by the purpose, 
the attitude, the bearing only of that righteous man, dismayed and routed the common enemy of us all, 
the Devil. For I deem that even he then shrunk away aghast. But if any one say, And why did he not suffer 
that right hand to be bathed, and then forthwith raise him up after being sacrificed?’ Because God might 
not accept such bloody offerings; such a table were that of avenging demons. But here two things were 
displayed, both the loving kindness of the Master, and the faithfulness of the servant. And before, indeed, 
he went out from his country: but then he abandoned even nature. Wherefore also he received his 
principal with usury: and very reasonably. For he chose to lose the name of father, to show himself a 


faithful servant. Wherefore he became not a father only, but also a priest; and because for God’s sake he 
gave up his own, therefore also did God give him with these His own besides. When then enemies devise 
mischief, He allows it to come even to the trial, and then works miracles; as in the case of the furnace and 
the lions; (Dan. iii. and vi.) but when Himself biddeth, readiness attained, He stayeth His bidding. What 
then, I ask, was wanting further in this noble deed? For did Abraham foreknow what would happen? Did 
he bargain for the mercy of God? For even though he were a prophet, yet the prophet knoweth not all 
things. So the actual sacrifice afterwards was superfluous and unworthy of God. And if it was fit he should 
learn that God was able to raise from the dead, by the womb he had learnt this much more marvellously, 
or rather he learnt it even before that proof, for he had faith. 


[7.] Do not then only admire this righteous man, but also imitate him, and when thou seest him amid so 
great uproar and surge of waves sailing as in a calm, take thou in hand in like way the helm of obedience 
and fortitude. For look, pray, not only at this that he built up the altar and the wood; but remember too the 
voice of the lad, and reflect what hosts like snow storms assaulted him to dismay him, when he heard the 
lad say, “My father, where is the lamb?” Bethink thee how many thoughts were then stirred up armed not 
with iron, but with darts of flame; and piercing into and cutting him through on every side. If even now 
many, and those not parents, are broken down , and would have wept, did they not know the end: and 
many, I see, do weep, though they know it; what must it be thought he would feel, who begat, who 
nurtured him, in old age had him, had him only, him such an one, who sees, who hears him, and is 
presently about to slay him? What intelligence in the words! What meekness in the question! Who then is 
here at work? The Devil that he might set nature in a flame? God forbid! but God, the more to prove the 
golden soul of the righteous man. For when indeed the wife of Job speaks, a Devil is at work. For of such 
sort the advice is. But this one uttereth nothing blasphemous, but what is both very devout and 
thoughtful; and great the grace that overspread the words, much the honey that dropped therefrom, 
flowing from a calm and gentle soul. Even a heart of stone these words were enough to soften. But they 
turned not aside, nay, shook not that adamant. Nor said he, Why callest thou him father, who in a little 
while will not be thy father, yea, who hath already lost that title of honor?’ And why doth the lad ask the 
question? Not of impertinence merely, not of curiosity, but as anxious about what was proposed. For he 
reflected that had his father not meant to make him a partner in what was done, he would not have left 
the servants below, and taken him only with him. For this reason, too, surely, it is that when they were 
alone, then he asks him, when none heard what was said. So great was the judgment of the lad. Are ye not 
all warmed towards him, both men and women? Doth not each one of you mentally infold and kiss the 
child, and marvel at his judgment; and venerate the piety which, when he was both bound and laid on the 
wood, made him not be dismayed nor struggle nor accuse his father as mad; but he was even bound and 
lifted up and laid upon it, and endured all in silence, like a lamb, yea, rather like the common Lord of all. 
For of Him he both imitated the gentleness, and kept to the type. For “He was led like a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep dumb before his shearer.” (Is. liii. 7.) And yet Isaac spake; for his Lord spake 
also. How dumb then? This meaneth, he spake nothing wilful or harsh, but all was sweet and mild, and the 
words more than the silence manifested his gentleness. For Christ also said, “If I have spoken evil, bear 
witness of the evil; but if well, why smitest thou Me?” (John xviii. 23.) and manifested His gentleness more 
than if He had held His peace. And as this one speaketh with his father from the altar, so too doth He from 
the Cross, saying, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” What then said the Patriarch? 
(ver. 8.) “God will provide Himself a lamb for a burnt-offering, my son.” Either uses the names of nature; 
the former, father; the latter, son; and on either side arduous is the war stirred up, and mighty the storm, 
and yet wreck no where: for religion triumphed over all. Then after he heard of God, he spoke no further 
word nor was impertinently curious . Of such judgment was the child even in the very bloom of youth. 
Seest thou the king, over how many armies, in how many battles which beset him, he hath been 
victorious? For the barbarians were not so fearful to the city of Jerusalem when they assaulted her 
oftentimes, as were to this man the thoughts on every side besieging him: but still he overcame all. 
Wouldest thou see the priest also? The instance is at hand. For when thou hast seen him with fire and a 
knife; and standing over an altar, what doubtest thou after as to his priesthood? But if thou wouldest see 
the sacrifice also, lo, here a twofold one. For he offered a son, he offered also a ram, yea, more and above 
all, his own will. And with the blood of the lamb he consecrated his right hand , with the sacrifice of his 
son, his soul. Thus was he ordained a priest, by the blood of his only-begotten, by the sacrifice of a lamb; 
for the priests also were consecrated by the blood of the victims which were offered to God. Wouldest 
thou see the prophet also? It is written, “Your father Abraham rejoiced to see My day, and he saw it, and 
was glad.” (Levit. viii.; John viii. 56.) 


So also art thou thyself made king and priest and prophet in the Laver; a king, having dashed to earth all 
the deeds of wickedness and slain thy sins; a priest, in that thou offerest thyself to God, having sacrificed 
thy body and being thyself slain also, “for if we died with Him,” saith he, “we shall also live with Him;” (2 
Tim. ii. 11.) a prophet, knowing what shall be, and being inspired of God , and sealed . For as upon 
soldiers a seal, so is also the Spirit put upon the faithful. And if thou desert, thou art manifest [by it] to all. 
For the Jews had circumcision for a seal, but we, the earnest of the Spirit. Knowing then all this, and 
considering our high estate, let us exhibit a life worthy of the grace , that we may obtain also the kingdom 
to come; which may we all obtain through the grace and love towards men of our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
Whom, to the Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, power, honor, now and for ever, and world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY IV 


2 COR. I. 23 


But I call God for a witness upon my soul, that to spare you I forbare to come unto Corinth. 


What sayest thou, O blessed Paul? To spare them thou camest not to Corinth? Surely thou presentest us 
with something of a contradiction. For a little above thou saidst that thou therefore camest not, because 
thou purposest not according to the flesh nor art thine own master, but art led about every where by the 
authority of the Spirit, and didst set forth thine afflictions. But here thou sayest it was thine own act that 
thou camest not, and not from the authority of the Spirit; for he saith, “To spare you I forbare to come to 
Corinth.” What then is one to say? either, that this too was itself of the Spirit, and that he himself wished 
to come but the Spirit suggested to him not to do so, urging the motive of sparing them; or else, that he is 
speaking of some other coming, and would signify that before he wrote the former Epistle he was minded 
to come, and for love’s sake restrained himself lest he should find them yet unamended. Perhaps also, 
after the second Epistle though the Spirit no longer forbade him to go, he involuntarily stayed away for 
this reason. And this suspicion is the more probable, that in the first instance the Spirit forbade him: but 
afterwards upon his own conviction also that this was more advisable, he stayed away. 


And observe, I pray you, how he remembers again his own custom, (which I shall never cease to observe,) 
of making what seems against him tell in his favor. For since it was natural for them to respect this and 
say, It was because thou hatedst us, thou wouldest not come unto us,’ he shows on the contrary, that the 
cause for which he would not come was that he loved them. 


What is the expression, “to spare you?” I heard, he saith, that some among you had committed 
fornication; I would not therefore come and make you sorry: for had I come, I must needs have enquired 
into the matter, and prosecuted and punished, and exacted justice from many. I judged it then better to be 
away and to give opportunity for repentance, than to be with you and to prosecute, and be still more 
incensed. For towards the end of this Epistle he hath plainly declared it, saying, “I fear lest when I come, 
my God should humble me before you, and that I should mourn for many of them that have sinned 
heretofore, and repented not of the lasciviousness and uncleanness which they committed.” (2 Cor. xii. 20, 
21.) This therefore here also he intimates, and he saith it indeed as in his own defence; yet rebuketh them 
most severely and putteth them in fear; for he implied that they were open to punishment, and will also 
have somewhat to suffer, unless they be quickly reformed. And he says the same thing again at the end of 
the Epistle thus; “If I come again, I will not spare.” (2 Cor. xiii. 2.) Only there he says it more plainly: but 
here, as it was the proem, he does not say it so but in a repressed tone; nor is he content even with this, 
but he softens it down, applying a corrective. For seeing the expression was that of one asserting great 
authority, (for a man spares those whom he has also power to punish,) in order to relieve it, and draw a 
shade over what seems harsh, he saith, 


Ver. 24. “Not for that we have lordship over your faith.” 


That is, I did not therefore say, “To spare you I came not,” as lording it over you. Again, he said not you, 
but “your faith,” which was at once gentler and truer. For him that hath no mind to believe, who hath 
power to compel? 


“But are helpers of your joy.” 


For since, saith he, your joy is ours, I came not, that I might not plunge you into sorrow and increase my 
own despondency; but I stayed away that ye being reformed by the threat might be made glad. For we do 
every thing in order to your joy, and give diligence in this behalf, because we are ourselves partakers of it. 
“For by faith ye stand.” 


Behold him again speaking repressedly. For he was afraid to rebuke them again; since he had handled 
them severely in the former Epistle, and they had made some reformation. And if, now that they were 
reformed, they again received the same reproof, this was likely to throw them back. Whence this Epistle is 
much gentler than the former. 


Chap. ii. 1. “But I determined for myself that I would not come again to you with sorrow.” 


The expression “again” proves that he had already been made sorry from thence, and whilst he seems to 
be speaking in his own defence he covertly rebukes them. Now if they had both already made him sorry 
and were about again to make him sorry, consider how great the displeasure was likely to be. But he saith 
not thus, Ye made me sorry,’ but turns the expression differently yet implying the very same thing thus, 
For this cause I came not that I might not make you sorry:’ which has the same force as what I said, but is 
more palatable. 


[2.] Ver. 2. “For if I make you sorry, who then is he that maketh me glad, but he that is made sorry by me?” 


What is this consequence? A very just one indeed. For observe, I would not, he saith, come unto you, lest I 
should increase your sorrow, rebuking, showing anger and disgust. Then seeing that even this was strong 


and implied accusation that they so lived as to make Paul sorry, he applies a corrective in the words, “For 
if I make you sorry, who then is he that maketh me glad, but he that is made sorry by me?” 


What he saith is of this kind. Even though I were to be in sorrow, being compelled to rebuke you and to 
see you sorry, still nevertheless this very thing would have made me glad. For this is a proof of the 
greatest love, that you hold me in such esteem as to be hurt at my being displeased with you.’ 


Behold too his prudence. Their doing what all disciples do, namely, smarting and feeling it when rebuked, 
he produces as an instance of their gratifying him; for, saith he, No man maketh me so glad as he that 
giveth heed to my words, and is sorry when he seeth me angry.’ 


Yet what followed naturally was to say, For if I make you sorry, who then is he that can make you glad?’ 
But he doth not say this, but turns his speech back again, dealing tenderly with them, and says, Though I 
make you sorry, even herein ye bestow on me a very great favor in that ye are hurt at what I say.’ 


Ver. 3. “And I wrote this very thing unto you.” 


What? That for this cause I came not, to spare you. When wrote he? In the former Epistle when he said, “I 
do not wish to see you now by the way?” (1 Cor. xvi. 7.) I think not; but in this Epistle when he said, “Lest 
when I come again, my God should humble me before you.” (2 Cor. xii. 21.) I have written then towards 
the end this same, saith he, “lest when I come, my God will humble me, and I should mourn for many of 
them that have sinned heretofore.” 


But why didst thou write? “Lest when I came I should have sorrow from them of whom I ought to rejoice, 
having confidence in you all, that my joy is the joy of you all?” For whereas he said he was made glad by 
their sorrow, and this was too arrogant and harsh, again he gave it a different turn and softened it by what 
he subjoined. For, he saith, I therefore wrote unto you before, that I might not with anguish find you 
unreformed; and I said this, “lest I should have sorrow,” out of regard not to my own interest but yours. 
For I know that if ye see me rejoicing ye rejoice, and if ye behold me sad ye are sad. Observe therefore 
again the connection of what he said; for so his words will be more easy to understand. I came not, he 
says, lest I should cause you sorrow when finding you unreformed. And this I did, not studying my own 
advantage, but yours. For as to myself, when ye are made sorry I receive no little pleasure, seeing that 
you care so much about me as to be sorry and distressed at my being displeased. “For who is he that 
maketh me glad, but he that is made sorry by me.” However, though it be so with myself, yet because I 
study your advantage, I wrote this same thing to you that I might not be made sorry, herein also again 
studying not my advantage, but yours; for I know, that were ye to see me sad, ye also would be sorry; as 
also ye are glad when ye see me rejoicing. Observe now his prudence. He said, I came not, that I might 
not make you sorry; although, saith he, this makes me glad. Then, lest he should seem to take pleasure in 
their pain, he saith, In this respect I am glad inasmuch as I make you feel, for in another respect I am 
sorry in that I am compelled to make those sorry who love me so much, not only by this rebuke, but also 
by being myself in sorrow and by this means causing you fresh sorrow. 


But observe how he puts this so as to mingle praise; saying, “from them of whom I ought to rejoice,” for 
these are the words of one testifying kindred and much tender affection; as if one were speaking of sons 
on whom he had bestowed many benefits and for whom he had toiled. If then for this I write and come 
not; it is with weighty meaning I come not, and not because I feel hate or aversion, but rather exceeding 
love. 


[3.] Next, whereas he said, he that makes me sorry makes me glad; lest they should say this then is what 
thou studiest, that thou mightest be made glad and mightest exhibit to all the extent of thy power;’ he 
added, 


Ver. 4. “For out of much affliction and anguish of heart I wrote unto you with many tears, not that ye 
should be made sorry, but that ye might know the love which I have more abundantly unto you.” 


What more tenderly affectioned than this man’s spirit is? for he showeth himself to have been not less 
pained than they who had sinned, but even much more. For he saith not “out of affliction” merely, but “out 
of much,” nor “with tears,” but “with many tears” and “anguish of heart,” that is, I was suffocated, I was 
choked with despondency; and when I could no longer endure the cloud of despondency, “I wrote unto 
you: not that ye should be grieved, but that ye might know the love,” saith he, “which I have more 
abundantly unto you.” And yet what naturally followed was to say, not that ye might be grieved, but that 
ye might be corrected: (for indeed with this purpose he wrote.) This however he doth not say, but, (more 
to sweeten his words, and win them to a greater affection,) he puts this for it, showing that he doth all 
from love. And he saith not simply “the love,” but “which I have more abundantly unto you.” For hereby 
also he desires to win them, by showing that he loveth them more than all and feels towards them as to 
chosen disciples. Whence he saith, “Even if I be not an Apostle unto others, yet at least I am to you;” (1 
Cor. ix. 2.) and, “Though ye have many tutors, yet have ye not many fathers;” (1 Cor. iv. 15.) and again, 
“By the grace of God we behaved ourselves in the world, and more abundantly to you ward;” (2 Cor. i. 12.) 
and farther on, “Though the more abundantly I love you, the less I be loved;” and here “Which I have 
more abundantly unto you;” (2 Cor. xii. 15.) So that if my words were full of anger, yet out of much love 


and sadness was the anger; and whilst writing the Epistle, I suffered, I was pained, not because ye had 
sinned only, but also because I was compelled to make you sorry. And this itself was out of love. Just as a 
father whose legitimate son is afflicted with a gangrene, being compelled to use the knife and cautery, is 
pained on both accounts, that he is diseased and that he is compelled to use the knife to him. So that what 
ye consider a sign of hating you was indeed a sign of excessive love. And if to have made you sorry was 
out of love, much more my gladness at that sorrow. 


[4.] Having made this defence of himself, (for he frequently defends himself, without being ashamed; for if 
God doth so, saying, “O My people, what have I done unto thee?” (Micah vi. 3.) much more might Paul,) 
having, I say, made this defence of himself, and being now about to pass on to the plea for him who had 
committed fornication, in order that they might not be distracted as at receiving contradictory commands, 
nor take to cavilling because he it was who both then was angry and was now commanding to forgive him, 
see how he provided for this beforehand, both by what he has said and what he is going to say. For what 
saith he? 


Ver. 5. “But if any hath caused sorrow, he hath caused sorrow not to me.” 


Having first praised them as feeling joy and sorrow for the same things as himself, he then strikes into the 
subject of this person, having said first, “my joy is the joy of you all.” But if my joy is the joy of you all, 
need is that you should also now feel pleasure with me, as ye then were pained with me: for both in that 
ye were made sorry, ye made me glad; and now in that ye rejoice, (if as I suppose ye shall feel pleasure,) 
ye will do the same. He said not, my sorrow is the sorrow of you all; but having established this in the rest 
of what he said, he has now put forward that only which he most desired, namely, the joy: saying, my joy is 
the joy of you all. Then, he makes mention also of the former matter, saying, 


“But if any hath caused sorrow he hath caused sorrow not to me, but in part (that I press not too heavily) 
to you all.” 


I know, he saith, that ye shared in my anger and indignation against him that had committed fornication, 
and that what had taken place grieved in part all of you. And therefore said I “in part,” not as though ye 
were less hurt than I, but that I might not weigh down him that had committed fornication. He did not 
then grieve me only but you also equally, even though to spare him I said, “in part.” Seest thou how at 
once he moderated their anger, by declaring that they shared also in his indignation. 


Ver. 6. “Sufficient to such a one is this punishment which was inflicted by the many.” 


And he saith not “to him that hath committed fornication,” but here again “to such a one,” as also in the 
former Epistle. Not however for the same reason; but there out of shame, here out of mercy. Wherefore he 
no where subsequently so much as mentions the crime; for it was time now to excuse. 


Ver. 7. “So that contrariwise ye should rather forgive him and comfort him, lest by any means such a one 
should be swallowed up with his overmuch sorrow.” 


He bids them not only take off the censure; but, besides, restores him to his former estate; for if one let go 
him that hath been scourged and heal him not, he hath done nothing. And see how him too he keeps down 
lest he should be rendered worse by the forgiveness. For though he had both confessed and repented, he 
makes it manifest that he obtaineth remission not so much by his penitence as by this free gift. Wherefore 
he saith, “to forgive him and to comfort him,” and what follows again makes the same thing plain. For’ 
saith he, it is not because he is worthy, not because he has shown sufficient penitence; but because he is 
weak, it is for this I request it.’ Whence also he added, “lest by any means such a one should be swallowed 
up with overmuch sorrow.” And this is both as testifying to his deep repentance and as not allowing him to 
fall into despair . 


But what means this, “swallowed up?” Either doing as Judas did, or even in living becoming worse. For, 
saith he, if he should rush away from longer enduring the anguish of this lengthened censure, perchance 
also despairing he will either come to hang himself, or fall into greater crimes afterwards. One ought then 
to take steps beforehand , lest the sore become too hard to deal with; and lest what we have well done we 
lose by want of moderation. 


Now this he said, (as I have already observed,) both to keep him low, and to teach him not to be over- 
listless after this restoration. For, not as one who has washed all quite away; but as fearing lest he should 
work aught of deeper mischief, I have received him, he saith. Whence we learn that we must determine 
the penance, not only by the nature of the sins, but by the disposition and habit of them that sin. As the 
Apostle did in that instance. For he feared his weakness, and therefore said, “lest he be swallowed up,” as 
though by a wild beast, by a storm, by a billow. 


Ver. 8. “Wherefore I beseech you.” 


He no longer commands but beseeches, not as a teacher but as an equal; and having seated them on the 
judgment seat he placed himself in the rank of an advocate; for having succeeded in his object, for joy he 
adopts without restraint the tone of supplication. And what can it be that thou beseechest? Tell me. 


“To confirm your love toward him.” 


That is, make it strong,’ not simply have intercourse with him, nor any how. Herein, again, he bears 
testimony to their virtue as very great; since they who were so friendly and so applauded him as even to 
be puffed up, were so estranged that Paul takes such pains to make them confirm their love towards him. 
Herein is excellence of disciples, herein excellence of teachers; that they should so obey the rein, he so 
manage their motions . If this were so even now, they who sin would not have transgressed senselessly. 
For one ought neither to love carelessly, nor to be estranged without some reason. 


[5.] Ver. 9. “For to this end also did I write to you , that I might know the proof of you, whether ye are 
obedient in all things;” not only in cutting off but also in reuniting. Seest thou how here again he brings 
the danger to their doors. For as when he sinned, he alarmed their minds, except they should cut him off, 
saying, “A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump,” (1 Cor. v. 6.) and several other things; so here too again 
he confronts them with the fear of disobedience, as good as saying, As then ye had to consult not for him, 
but for yourselves too, so now must ye not less for yourselves than for him; lest ye seem to be of such as 
love contention and have not human sensibilities, and not to be in all things obedient. And hence he saith, 
“For to this end also did I write to you, that I might know the proof of you, whether ye are obedient in all 
things.” 


For the former instance might have seemed to proceed even of envy and malice, but this shows very 
especially the obedience to be pure, and whether ye are apt unto loving kindness. For this is the test of 
right minded disciples; if they obey not only when ordered to do certain things, but when the contrary 
also. Therefore he said, “in all things,” showing that if they disobey, they disgrace not him so much as 
themselves, earning the character of lovers of contention; and he doth this that hence also he may drive 
them to obey. Whence also he saith, “For to this end did I write to you;” and yet he wrote not for this end, 
but he saith so in order to win them. For the leading object was the salvation of that person. But where it 
does no harm, he also gratifies them. And by saying, “In all things,” he again praises them, recalling to 
memory and bringing forth to view their former obedience. 


Ver. 10. “To whom ye forgive any thing, I forgive also.” 


Seest thou how again he assigns the second part to himself, showing them as beginning, himself 
following. This is the way to soften an exasperated, to compose a contentious spirit. Then lest he should 
make them careless, as though they were arbiters, and they should refuse forgiveness; he again 
constrains them unto this, saying, that himself also had forgiven him. 


“For what I also have forgiven, if I have forgiven any thing, for your sakes have I forgiven it.” For, this 
very thing I have done for your sakes, he saith. And as when he commanded them to cut him off, he left 
not with them the power to forgive, saying, “I have judged already to deliver such an one unto Satan,” (1 
Cor. v. 3, 5.) and again made them partners in his decision saying, “ye being gathered together to deliver 
him,” (ib. 4, 5.) (thereby securing two most important things, viz., that the sentence should be passed; yet 
not without their consent, lest herein he might seem to hurt them;) and neither himself alone pronounces 
it, lest they should consider him self-willed, and themselves to be overlooked, nor yet leaves all to them, 
lest when possessed of the power they should deal treacherously with the offender by unseasonably 
forgiving him: so also doth he here, saying, I have already forgiven, who in the former Epistle had already 
judged.’ Then lest they should be hurt, as though overlooked, he adds, “for your sakes.” What then? did he 
for men’s sake pardon? No; for on this account he added, “In the person of Christ.” 


What is “in the person of Christ?” Either he means according to [the will of] God, or unto the glory of 
Christ. 


Ver. 11. “That no advantage may be gained over us by Satan: for we are not ignorant of his devices.” 


Seest thou how he both committeth the power to them and again taketh away that by that he may soften 
them, by this eradicate their self will. But this is not all that he provides for by this, but shows also that 
should they be disobedient the harm would reach to all, just as he did at the outset also. For then too he 
said, “A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” (1 Cor. v. 6.) And here again, “Lest Satan should get an 
advantage of us.” And throughout, he maketh this forgiveness the joint act of himself and them. Consider 
it from the first. “But if any,” saith he, “have caused sorrow he hath caused sorrow not to me, but in part 
(that I press not too heavily) to you all.” Then again, “Sufficient to such a one is this punishment which 
was” inflicted by the “many.” This is his own decision and opinion. He rested not however with this 
decision, but again makes them partners saying, “So that contrariwise ye should rather forgive” him “and 
comfort” him. “Wherefore I beseech you to confirm your love towards him.” Having thus again made the 
whole their act, he passes to his own authority, saying, “For to this end did I write unto you, that I might 
know the proof of you, whether ye are obedient in all things.” Then, again, he makes the favor theirs, 
saying, “To whom ye forgive anything.” Then, his own, “I” forgive “also:” saying, “if I have forgiven 
anything, it is for your sakes.” Then both theirs and his, “For,” saith he, “if I have forgiven any thing, for 
your sakes forgave I it in the person of Christ,” either [that is] for the glory of Christ, or as though Christ 
commanding this also, which was most effectual to prevail with them. For after this they would have 


feared not to grant that which tended to His glory and which He willed. Then again he signifieth the 
common harm should they disobey, when he saith, “Lest Satan should get an advantage of us;” well 
naming it, getting advantage. For he no more takes his own, but violently seizeth ours, for he is reformed . 
And tell me not that this one only becomes the wild beast’s prey, but consider this also, that the number of 
the herd is diminished, and now especially when it might recover what it had lost. “For we are not 
ignorant of his devices,” That he destroys even under the show of piety. For not only by leading into 
fornication can he destroy, but even by the contrary, the unmeasured sorrow following on the repentance 
for it. When then besides his own he taketh ours too, when both by bidding to sin, he destroys; and when 
we bid repent, violently seizeth; how is not this case getting “advantage ?” For he is not content with 
striking down by sin, but even by repentance he doth this except we be vigilant. Wherefore also with 
reason did he call it getting advantage, when he even conquereth our own weapons. For to take by sin is 
his proper work; by repentance, however, is no more his; for ours, not his, is that weapon. When then even 
by this he is able to take, think how disgraceful the defeat, how he will laugh at and run us down as weak 
and pitiful, if he is to subdue us with our own weapons. For it were matter for exceeding scorn and of the 
last disgrace, that he should inflict wounds on us through our own remedies. Therefore he said, “for we 
are not ignorant of his devices,” exposing his versatility, his craftiness, his evil devices, his malice, his 
capacity to injure under a show of piety. 


[6.] These things then having in mind, let us too never despise any one; nor ever, though we fall into sin, 
despair; on the other hand, again, let us not be easy-minded afterwards, but, when we transgress, afflict 
our minds and not merely give vent to words. For I know many who say indeed that they bewail their sins, 
but do nothing of account. They fast and wear rough garments; but after money are more eager than 
hucksters, are more the prey of anger than wild beasts, and take more pleasure in detraction than others 
do in commendations. These things are not repentance, these things are the semblance and shadow only 
of repentance, not repentance itself. Wherefore in the case of these persons too it is well to say, Take heed 
“lest Satan should get an advantage of us, for we are not ignorant of his devices;” for some he destroys 
through sins, others through repentance; but these in yet another way, by suffering them to gain no fruit 
from repentance. For when he found not how he might destroy them by direct [attack,] he came another 
road, heightening their toils, whilst robbing them of the fruits, and persuading them, as if they had 
successfully accomplished all they had to do, therefore to be neglectful of what remains. 


That we may not then fruitlessly afflict ourselves, let us address a few words to women of this character; 
for to women this disorder especially belongs. Praiseworthy indeed is even that which now ye do, your 
fasting and lying on the ground and ashes; but except the rest be added, these are of no avail. God hath 
showed how He remitteth sins. Why then forsaking that path, do ye carve another for yourselves. In old 
time the Ninevites sinned, and they did the things which ye too now are doing. Let us see however what it 
was that availed them. For as in the case of the sick, physicians apply many remedies; howbeit the man of 
understanding regardeth not that the sick person has tried this and that, but what was of service to him; 
such must be also our inquiry here. What then was it that availed those barbarians? They applied fasting 
unto the wounds, yea applied extreme fasting, lying on the ground too, putting on of sackcloth, and ashes, 
and lamentations; they applied also a change of life. Let us then see which of these things made them 
whole. And whence, saith one, shall we know? If we come to the Physician, if we ask Him: for He will not 
hide it from us, but will even eagerly disclose it. Rather that none may be ignorant, nor need to ask, He 
hath even set down in writing the medicine that restored them. What then is this? “God,” saith He, “saw 
that they turned every one from his evil way, and He repented of the evil that He had said He would do 
unto them.” (Jonah iii. 10.) He said not, He saw [their] fasting and sackcloth and ashes. And I say not this 
to overturn fasting, (God forbid!) but to exhort you that with fasting ye do that which is better than 
fasting, the abstaining from all evil. David also sinned. (2 Sam. xii. 17. &c.) Let us see then how he too 
repented. Three days he sat on ashes. But this he did not for the sin’s sake, but for the child’s, being as 
yet stupefied with that affliction. But the sin by other means did he wipe away, by humbleness, contrition 
of heart, compunction of soul, by falling into the like no more, by remembering it always, by bearing 
thankfully every thing that befalls him, by sparing those that grieve him, by forbearing to requite those 
who conspire against him; yea, even preventing those who desire to do this. For instance, when Shimei 
was bespattering him with reproaches without number (2 Sam. xvi. 5, 9.) and the captain who was with 
him was greatly indignant, he said, “Let him curse me, for the Lord hath bidden him:” for he had a 
contrite and humbled heart, and it was this especially which wiped away his sins. For this is confession, 
this is repentance. But if whilst we fast we are proud, we have been not only nothing profited but even 
injured. 


[7.] Humble then thine heart, thou too, that thou mayest draw God unto thee. “For the Lord is nigh unto 
them that are of a contrite heart.” (Ps. xxxiii. 19.) Seest thou not in the gorgeous houses those who are in 
disgrace; how they answer not again when even the lower servants insult them, but put up with it because 
of the disgrace with which their fault hath surrounded them? So do thou too: and if any one revile thee, 
wax not fierce, but groan, not for the insult, but for that sin which cast thee into disgrace. Groan when 
thou hast sinned, not because thou art to be punished, (for this is nothing,) but because thou hast 
offended thy Master, one so gentle, one so kind, one that so loveth thee and longeth for thy salvation as to 
have given even His Son for thee. For this groan, and do this continually: for this is confession. Be not to- 
day cheerful, to-morrow of a sad countenance, then again cheerful; but continue ever in mourning and self 
contrition. For, “Blessed,” saith he, “are they that mourn,” that is, that do this perpetually. Continue then 


to do this perpetually, and to take heed to thyself, and to afflict thine heart; as one who had lost a beloved 
son might mourn. “Rend,” saith he, “your hearts, and not your garments.” (Joel ii. 13.) That which is rent 
will not lift itself on high; that which hath been broken cannot rise up again. Hence one saith, “Rend,” and 
another, “a broken and a contrite heart God will not despise.” (Ps. li. 17.) Yea, though thou be wise, or 
wealthy, or a ruler, rend thine heart. Suffer it not to have high thoughts nor to be inflated. For that which 
is rent is not inflated, and even if there be something to make it rise, from being rent it cannot retain the 
inflation. So also do thou be humble-minded. Consider that the publican was justified by one word, 
although that was not humiliation, but a true confession. Now if this hath power so great, how much more 
humiliation. Remit offences to those who have transgressed against thee, for this too remitteth sins. And 
concerning the former He saith, “I saw that he went sorrowful, and I healed his ways;” (Is. lvii. 17, 18. 
LXX.) and in Ahab’s case, this appeased the wrath of God: (1 Kings xxi. 29.) concerning the latter, “Remit, 
and it shall be remitted unto you.” There is also again another way which bringeth us this medicine; 
condemning what we have done amiss; for, “Declare thou first thy transgressions, that thou mayest be 
justified.” (Is. xliii. 26. LXX.) And for one in afflictions to give thanks looseth his sins; and almsgiving, 
which is greater than all. 


Reckon up therefore the medicines which heal thy wounds, and apply all unremittingly , humbleness, 
confession, forgetting wrongs, giving thanks in afflictions, showing mercy both in alms and actions, 
persevering in prayer. So did the widow propitiate the cruel and unyielding judge. And if she the unjust, 
much more thou the gentle. There is yet another way along with these, defending the oppressed; “for,” He 
saith, “judge the fatherless, and plead for the widow; and come, and let us reason together, and though 
your sins be as scarlet, I will make them white as snow.” (Is. i. 17, 18.) What excuse then can we deserve if 
with so many ways leading us up to heaven, and so many medicines to heal our wounds, even after the 
Laver we continue where we were. Let us then not only continue so, but let those indeed who have never 
yet fallen abide in their proper loveliness; yea, rather let them cultivate it more and more, (for these good 
works, where they find not sins, make the beauty greater:) and let us who in many things have done 
amiss, in order to the correction of our sins use the means mentioned: that we may stand at the tribunal of 
Christ with much boldness, whereunto may all we attain through the grace and love towards men of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, and power, and honor, 
now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY V 


2 COR. II. 12, 13 


Now when I came to Troas for the gospel of Christ, and when a door was opened unto me in the Lord, I 
had no relief for my spirit, because I found not Titus my brother. 


These words seem on the one hand to be unworthy of Paul, if because of a brother’s absence he threw 
away so great an opportunity of saving; and on the other, to hang apart from the context. What then? Will 
ye that we should first prove that they hang upon the context, or, that he hath said nothing unworthy of 
himself? As I think, the second , for so the other point also will be easier and clearer. 


How then do these (words) hang upon those before them? Let us recall to mind what those were, and so 
we shall perceive this. What then were those before? What he said at the beginning. “I would not have 
you,” saith he, “ignorant concerning our affliction which befell us in Asia, that we were weighed down 
exceedingly, beyond our power.” (2 Cor. i. 8.) Now having shown the manner of his deliverance, and 
inserted the intermediate matter, he is of necessity led to teach them again that in yet another way he had 
been afflicted. How, and in what way? In not finding Titus. (vii. 6; viii. 6, 16, 22, 23, xii. 18.) Fearful 
indeed, and enough to prostrate the soul, is it even to endure trials; but when there is none to comfort and 
that can help to bear the burden, the tempest becometh greater. Now Titus is he, whom further on he 
speaks of as having come to him from them, and of whom he runs through many and great praises, and 
whom he said he had sent. With the view then of showing that in this point also he had been afflicted for 
their sakes, he said these things. 


That the words then in question hang on what went before is from all this plain. And I will attempt to 
prove also that they are not unworthy of Paul. For He doth not say that the absence of Titus impeded the 
salvation of those who were about to come over, nor yet that he neglected those that believed on this 
account, but that he had no relief, that is, I was afflicted, I was distressed for the absence of my brother;’ 
showing how great a matter a brother’s absence is; and therefore he departed thence. But what means, 
“when I came to Troas, for the Gospel?” he saith not simply I arrived,’ but so as to preach.’ But still, 
though I had both come for that and found very much to do, (for “a door was opened unto me in the 
Lord,”) I had, saith he, “no relief,” not that for this he impeded the work. How then saith he, 


Ver. 13. “Taking my leave of them, I went from thence?” 
That is, I spent no longer time, being straitened and distressed.’ And perhaps the work was even impeded 


by his absence. And this was no light consolation to them too. For if when a door was opened there, and 
for this purpose he had come; yet because he found not the brother, he quickly started away; much more, 


he saith, ought ye to make allowance for the compulsion of those affairs which lead us and lead us about 
everywhere, and suffer us not according as we desire either to journey, or to tarry longer amongst those 
with whom we may wish to remain. Whence also he proceeds in this place again to refer his journeyings 
to God, as he did above to the Spirit, saying, 


Ver. 14. “But thanks be to God, which always causeth us to triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest 
through us the savor of His knowledge in every place.” 


For that he may not seem as though in sorrow to be lamenting these things, he sendeth up thanks to God. 
Now what he saith is this: Every where is trouble, every where straitness. I came into Asia, I was 
burdened beyond strength. I came to Troas, I found not the brother. I came not to you; this too bred in me 
no slight, yea rather, exceeding great dejection, both because many among you had sinned, and because 
on this account I see you not. For, “To spare you,” he saith, “I came not as yet unto Corinth.” That then he 
may not seem to be complaining in so speaking, he adds, We not only do not grieve in these afflictions, but 
we even rejoice; and, what is still greater, not for the sake of the rewards to come only, but those too even 
which are present. For even here we are by these things made glorious and conspicuous. So far then are 
we from lamenting, that we even call the thing a triumph ; and glory in what happeneth.’ For which cause 
also he said, “Now thanks be unto God, Which always causeth us to triumph,” that is, Who maketh us 
renowned unto all. For what seemeth to be matter of disgrace, being persecuted from every quarter, this 
appeareth to us to be matter of very great honor.’ Wherefore he said not, “Which maketh us seen of all,” 
but, “Which causeth us to triumph:” showing that these persecutions set up a series of trophies against 
the devil in every part of the world. Then having mentioned along with the author, the subject also of the 
triumph, he thereby also raiseth up the hearer. For not only are we made to triumph by God, but also “in 
Christ;”‘ that is, on account of Christ and the Gospel. For seeing it behooveth to triumph, all need is that 
we also who carry the trophy are seen of all, because we bear Him. For this reason we become observed 
and conspicuous.’ 


[2.] Ver. 14. “And which maketh manifest through us the savor of His knowledge in every place.” 


He said above, “Which always causeth us to triumph.” Here he saith “in every place,” showing that every 
place and every time is full of the Apostles’ labors. And he uses yet another metaphor, that of the sweet 
savor. For like as those who bear ointment, so are we,’ saith he, manifest to all’; calling the knowledge a 
very precious ointment. Moreover, he said not, the knowledge;’ but “the savor of the knowledge;” for such 
is the nature of the present knowledge, not very clear nor uncovered. Whence also he said in the former 
Epistle, “For now we see in a mirror darkly.” (1 Cor. xiii. 12.) And here he calls that which is such a 
“savor.” Now he that perceiveth the savor knoweth that there is ointment lying somewhere; but of what 
nature it is he knows not yet, unless he happens before to have seen it. So also we. That God is, we know, 
but what in substance we know not yet. We are then, as it were, a Royal censer, breathing whithersoever 
we go of the heavenly ointment and the spiritual sweet savor.’ Now he said this, at once both to set forth 
the power of the Preaching, in that by the very designs formed against them, they shine more than those 
who prosecute them and who cause the whole world to know both their trophies and their sweet savor: 
and to exhort them in regard to their afflictions and trials to bear all nobly, seeing that even before the 
Recompense they reap this glory inexpressible. 


Ver. 15. “For we are a sweet savor of Christ unto God, in them that are saved and in them that perish.” 


Whether, saith he, one be saved or be lost, the Gospel continues to have its proper virtue: and as the light, 
although it blindeth the weakly, is still light, though causing blindness; and as honey, though it be bitter to 
those who are diseased, is in its nature sweet; so also is the Gospel of sweet savor, even though some 
should be lost who believe it not. For not It, but their own perverseness, worketh the perdition. And by 
this most of all is its sweet savor manifested, by which the corrupt and vicious perish; so that not only by 
the salvation of the good, but also by the perdition of the wicked is its excellence declared. Since both the 
sun, for this reason most especially that he is exceeding bright, doth wound the eyes of the weak: and the 
Saviour is “for the fall and rising again of many,” (Luke ii. 34.) but still He continueth to be a Saviour, 
though ten thousand fall; and His coming brought a sorer punishment upon them that believe not, but still 
it continueth to be full of healing . Whence also he saith, “We are unto God a sweet savor;” that is, even 
though some be lost we continue to be that which we are.’ Moreover he said not simply “a sweet savor,” 
but “unto God.” And when we are a sweet savor unto God, and He decreeth these things, who shall 
henceforth gainsay? 


The expression also, “sweet savor of Christ,” appears to me to admit of a double interpretation: for he 
means either that in dying they offered themselves a sacrifice: or that they were a sweet savor of the 
death of Christ, as if one should say, this incense is a sweet savor of this victim. The expression then, 
sweet savor, either signifieth this, or, as I first said, that they are daily sacrificed for Christ’s sake. 


[3.] Seest thou to what a height he hath advanced the trials, terming them a triumph and a sweet savor 
and a sacrifice offered unto God. Then, whereas he said, “we are a sweet savor, even in them that perish,” 
lest thou shouldest think that these too are acceptable, he added, 


Ver. 16. “To the one a savor from death unto death, to the other a savor from life unto life.” 


For this sweet savor some so receive that they are saved, others so that they perish. So that should any 
one be lost, the fault is from himself: for both ointment is said to suffocate swine, and light (as I before 
observed,) to blind the weak. And such is the nature of good things; they not only correct what is akin to 
them, but also destroy the opposite: and in this way is their power most displayed. For so both fire, not 
only when it giveth light and when it purifieth gold, but even when it consumeth thorns, doth very greatly 
display its proper power, and so show itself to be fire: and Christ too herein also doth discover His own 
majesty when He “shall consume” Antichrist “with the breath of His mouth, and bring him to nought with 
the manifestation of His coming.” (2 Thess. ii. 8.) 


“And who is sufficient for these things?” 


Seeing he had uttered great things, that we are a sacrifice of Christ and a sweet savor, and are every 
where made to triumph,’ he again useth moderation, referring all to God. Whence also he saith, “and who 
is sufficient for these things?” for all,’ saith he, is Christ’s, nothing our own.’ Seest thou how opposite his 
language to the false Apostles’? For they indeed glory, as contributing somewhat from themselves unto 
the message: he, on the contrary, saith, he therefore glorieth, because he saith that nothing is his own. 
“For our glorying is this, the testimony of our conscience, that not in fleshly wisdom, but in the grace of 
God, we behaved ourselves in the world.” And that which they considered it a glory to acquire, I mean the 
wisdom from without, he makes it his to take away. Whence also he here saith, “And who is sufficient for 
these things?” But if none are sufficient, that which is done is of grace. 


Ver. 17. “For we are not as the rest, which corrupt the word of God.” 


For even if we use great sounding words, yet we declared nothing to be our own that we achieved, but all 
Christ’s. For we will not imitate the false apostles; the men who say that most is of themselves.’ For this is 
“to corrupt,” when one adulterates the wine; when one sells for money what he ought to give freely. For 
he seems to me to be here both taunting them in respect to money, and again hinting at the very thing I 
have said, as that they mingle their own things with God’s; which is the charge Isaiah brings when he 
said, “Thy vintners mingle wine with water:” (Is. i. 22, LXX.) for even if this was said of wine, yet one 
would not err in expounding it of doctrine too. But we,’ saith he, do not so: but such as we have been 
entrusted with, such do we offer you, pouring out the word undiluted.’ Whence he added, “But as of 
sincerity, but as of God, in the sight of God speak we in Christ.” 


We do not,’ saith he beguile you and so preach, as conferring a gift on you, or as bringing in and mingling 
somewhat from ourselves, “but as of God;” that is, we do not say that we confer any thing of our own, but 
that God hath given all.’ For “of God” means this; To glory in nothing as if we had it of our own, but to 
refer every thing to Him. “Speak we in Christ.” 


Not by our own wisdom, but instructed by the power that cometh from Him. Those who glory speak not in 
this way, but as bringing in something from themselves. Whence he elsewhere also turns them into 
ridicule , saying, “For what hast thou that thou didst not receive? but if thou didst receive it, why dost 
thou glory as if thou hadst not received it.” (1 Cor. iv. 7.) This is the highest virtue, to refer every thing to 
God, to consider nothing to be our own, to do nothing out of regard to men’s opinion, but to what God 
willeth. For He it is that requireth the account. Now however this order is reversed: and of Him that shall 
sit upon the tribunal and require the account, we have no exceeding fear, yet tremble at those who stand 
and are judged with us. 


[4.] Whence then is this disease? Whence hath it broken out in our souls? From not meditating continually 
on the things of that world, but being rivetted to present things. Hence we both easily fall into wicked 
doings, and even if we do any good thing we do it for display, so that thence also loss cometh to us. For 
instance, one has looked on a person often with unbridled eyes, unseen of her or of those who walk with 
her , yet of the Eye that never sleeps was not unseen. For even before the commission of the sin, It saw 
the unbridled soul, and that madness within, and the thoughts that were whirled about in storm and 
surge; for no need hath He of witnesses and proofs Who knoweth all things. Look not then to thy fellow- 
servants: for though man praise, it availeth not if God accept not; and though man condemn, it harmeth 
not if God do not condemn. Oh! provoke not so thy Judge; of thy fellow-servants making great account, yet 
when Himself is angry, not in fear and trembling at Him. Let us then despise the praise that cometh of 
men. How long shall we be low-minded and grovelling? How long, when God lifteth us to heaven, take we 
pains to be trailed along the ground? The brethren of Joseph, had they had the fear of God before their 
eyes, as men ought to have, would not have taken their brother in a lonely place and killed him. (Gen. 
Xxxvli.) Cain again, had he feared that sentence as he should have feared, would not have said, “Come, 
and let us go into the field:” (Gen. iv. 8, LXX.) for to what end, O miserable and wretched! dost thou take 
him apart from him that begat him, and leadest him out into a lonely place? For doth not God see the 
daring deed even in the field? Hath thou not been taught by what befel thy father that He knoweth all 
things, and is present at all things that are done? And why, when he denied, said not God this unto him: 
Hidest thou from Me Who am present every where, and know the things that are secret?’ Because as yet 
he knew not aright to comprehend these high truths . But what saith he? “The voice of thy brother’s blood 
crieth unto Me.” Not as though blood had a voice; but like as we say when things are plain and clear, “the 
matter speaketh for itself .” 


Wherefore surely it behoveth to have before our eyes the sentence of God, and all terrors are 
extinguished. So too in prayers we can keep awake, if we bear in mind with whom we are conversing, if 
we reflect that we are offering sacrifice and have in our hands a knife and fire and wood; if in thought we 
throw wide the gates of heaven, if we transport ourselves thither and taking the sword of the Spirit infix it 
in the throat of the victim: make watchfulness the sacrifice and tears the libation to Him. For such is the 
blood of this victim. Such the slaughter that crimsons that altar. Suffer not then aught of worldly thoughts 
to occupy thy soul then. Bethink thee that Abraham also, when offering sacrifice, suffered nor wife nor 
servant nor any other to be present. Neither then do thou suffer any of the slavish and ignoble passions to 
be present unto thee, but go up alone into the mountain where he went up, where no second person is 
permitted to go up. And should any such thoughts attempt to go up with thee, command them with 
authority, and say, “Sit ye there, and I and the lad will worship and return to you;” (Gen. xxii. 5. LXX.) and 
leaving the ass and the servants below, and whatever is void of reason and sense, go up, taking with thee 
whatever is reasonable, as he took Isaac. And build thine altar so as he, as having nothing human, but 
having outstepped nature. For he too, had he not outstepped nature, would not have slain his child. And 
let nothing disturb thee then, but be lift up above the very heavens. Groan bitterly, sacrifice confession, 
(for, saith he, “Declare thou first thy transgressions that thou mayest be justified,” Is. xliii. 26. LXX.), 
sacrifice contrition of heart. These victims turn not to ashes nor dissolve into smoke nor melt into air; 
neither need they wood and fire, but only a deep-pricked heart. This is wood, this is fire to burn, yet not 
consume them. For he that prayeth with warmth is burnt, yet not consumed; but like gold that is tried by 
fire becometh brighter. 


[5.] And withal observe heedfully one thing more, in praying to say none of those things that provoke thy 
Master; neither draw near [to pray] against enemies. For if to have enemies be a reproach, consider how 
great the evil to pray against them. For need is that thou defend thyself and show why thou hast enemies: 
but thou even accusest them. And what forgiveness shalt thou obtain, when thou both revilest, and at such 
a time when thyself needest much mercy. For thou drewest near to supplicate for thine own sins: make not 
mention then of those of others, lest thou recall the memory of thine own. For if thou say, Smite mine 
enemy,’ thou hast stopped thy mouth, thou hast cut off boldness from thy tongue; first, indeed, because 
thou hast angered the Judge at once in beginning; next, because thou asketh things at variance with the 
character of thy prayer. For if thou comest near for forgiveness of sins, how discoursest thou of 
punishment? The contrary surely was there need to do, and to pray for them in order that we may with 
boldness beseech this for ourselves also. But now thou hast forestalled the Judge’s sentence by thine own, 
demanding that He punish them that sin: for this depriveth of all pardon. But if thou pray for them, even if 
thou say nothing in thine own sins’ behalf, thou hast achieved all . Consider how many sacrifices there are 
in the law; a sacrifice of praise, a sacrifice of acknowledgment, a sacrifice of peace , a sacrifice of 
purifications, and numberless others, and not one of them against enemies, but all in behalf of either one’s 
own sins or one’s own successes. For comest thou to another God? To him thou comest that said, “Pray for 
your enemies.” (Luke vi. 27, 35; Rom. xii. 14.) How then dost thou cry against them? How dost thou 
beseech God to break his own law? This is not the guise of a suppliant. None supplicates the destruction 
of another, but the safety of himself. Why then wearest thou the guise of a suppliant, but hast the words of 
an accuser? Yet when we pray for ourselves, we scratch ourselves and yawn, and fall into ten thousand 
thoughts; but when against our enemies, we do so wakefully. For since the devil knows that we are 
thrusting the sword against ourselves, he doth not distract nor call us off then, that he may work us the 
greater harm. But, saith one, I have been wronged and am afflicted.’ Why not then pray against the devil, 
who injureth us most of all. This thou hast also been commanded to say, “Deliver us from the evil one.” He 
is thy irreconcileable foe, but man, do whatsoever he will, is a friend and brother. With him then let us all 
be angry; against him let us beseech God, saying, “Bruise Satan under our feet;” (Rom. xvi. 20.) for he it is 
that breedeth also the enemies [we have]. But if thou pray against enemies, thou prayest so as he would 
have thee pray, just as if for thine enemies, then against him. Why then letting him go who is thine enemy 
indeed, dost thou tear thine own members, more cruel in this than wild beasts. But,’ saith one, he insulted 
me and robbed me of money;’ and which hath need to grieve, he that suffered injury, or he that inflicted 
injury? Plainly he that inflicted injury, since whilst he gained money he cast himself out of the favor of 
God, and lost more than he gained: so that he is the injured party. Surely then need is not that one pray 
against, but for him, that God would be merciful to him. See how many things the three children suffered, 
though they had done no harm. They lost country, liberty, were taken captive and made slaves; and when 
carried away into a foreign and barbarous land, were even on the point of being slain on account of the 
dream, without cause or object . (Dan. ii. 13.) What then? When they had entered in with Daniel, what 
prayed they? What said they? Dash down Nabuchodonosor, pull down his diadem, hurl him from the 
throne? Nothing of this sort; but they desired “mercies of God.” (Dan. ii. 18. LXX.) And when they were in 
the furnace, likewise. But not so ye: but when ye suffer far less than they, and oftentimes justly, ye cease 
not to vent ten thousand imprecations. And one saith, Strike down my enemy as Thou overwhelmedst the 
chariot of Pharaoh;’ another, Blast his flesh;’ another again, Requite it on his children.’ Recognize ye not 
these words? Whence then is this your laughter? Seest thou how laughable this is, when it is uttered 
without passion. And so all sin then discovereth how vile it is, when thou strippest it of the state of mind 
of the perpetrator. Shouldest thou remind one who has been angered of the words which he said in his 
passion, he will sink for shame and scorn himself and wish he had suffered a thousand punishments rather 
than those words to be his. And shouldest thou, when the embrace is over, bring the unchaste to the 
woman he sinned with, he too will turn away from her as disgusting. And so do ye, because ye are not 
under the influence of the passion, laugh now. For worthy to be laughed at are they, and the words of 


drunken old gossips; and springing from a womanish littleness of soul. And yet Joseph, though he had 
been sold and made a slave, and had tenanted a prison, uttered not even then a bitter word against the 
authors of his sorrows. But what saith he? “Indeed I was stolen away out of the land of the Hebrews;” 
(Gen. xl. 15.) and addeth not by whom. For he feels more ashamed for the wickedness of his brethren, 
than they who wrought them. Such too ought to be our disposition, to grieve for them who wrong us more 
than they themselves do. For the hurt passeth on to them. As then they who kick against nails, yet are 
proud of it, are fit objects of pity and lamentation on account of this madness; so they who wrong those 
that do them no evil, inasmuch as they wound their own souls, are fit objects for many moans and 
lamentations, not for curses. For nothing is more polluted than a soul that curseth, or more impure than a 
tongue that offereth such sacrifices. Thou art a man; vomit not forth the poison of asps. Thou art a man; 
become not a wild beast. For this was thy mouth made, not that thou shouldest bite but that thou 
shouldest heal the wounds of others. Remember the charge I have given thee,’ saith God, to pardon and 
forgive. But thou beseechest Me also to be a party to the overthrow of my own commandments, and 
devourest thy brother, and reddenest thy tongue, as madmen do their teeth on their own members.’ How, 
thinkest thou, the devil is pleased and laughs, when he hears such a prayer? and how, God is provoked, 
and turneth from and abhorreth thee, when thou beseechest things like these? Than which, what can be 
more dangerous? For if none should approach the mysteries that hath enemies: how must not he, that not 
only hath, but also prayeth against them, be excluded even from the outer courts themselves? Thinking 
then on these things, and considering the Subject of the Sacrifice, that He was sacrificed for enemies; let 
us not have an enemy: and if we have, let us pray for him; that we too having obtained forgiveness of the 
sins we have committed, may stand with boldness at the tribunal of Christ; to whom be glory for ever. 
Amen . 


HOMILY VI 
2 COR. III. 1 


Are we beginning, again to commend ourselves? or need we, as do some, epistles of commendation to you 
or letters of commendation from you? 


He anticipates and puts himself an objection which others would have urged against him, Thou vauntest 
thyself;’ and this though he had before employed so strong a corrective in the expressions, “Who is 
sufficient for these things?” and, “of sincerity . .. speak we.” (2 Cor. ii. 16, 17.) Howbeit he is not satisfied 
with these. For such is his character. From appearing to say any thing great of himself he is far removed, 
and avoids it even to great superfluity and excess. And mark, I pray thee, by this instance also, the 
abundance of his wisdom. For a thing of woeful aspect, I mean tribulations, he so much exalted and 
showed to be bright and lustrous, that out of what he said the present objection rose up against him. And 
he does so also towards the end. For after having enumerated numberless perils, insults, straits, 
necessities, and as many such like things as be, he added, “We commend not ourselves, but speak as 
giving you occasion to glory.” (2 Cor. v. 12.) And he expresses this again with vehemence in that place, and 
with more of encouragement. For here the words are those of love, “Need we, as do some, epistles of 
commendation?” but there what he says is full of a kind of pride even, necessarily and properly so, of 
pride, I say, and anger. “For we commend not ourselves again,” saith he, “but speak as giving you occasion 
to glory;” (2 Cor. v. 12.) and, “Again, think ye that we excuse ourselves unto you? For in the sight of God 
speak we in Christ. For I fear lest by any means when I come I should not find you such as I would, and 
should myself be found of you such as ye would not.” (ib. xii. 19, 20.) For to prevent all appearance of a 
wish to flatter, as though he desired honor from them, he speaketh thus, “I fear lest by any means when I 
come I should not find you such as I would, and should myself be found of you such as ye would not.” This 
however comes after many accusations ; But in the beginning he speaketh not so, but more gently. And 
what is it he saith? He spoke of his trials and his perils, and that every where he is conducted as in 
procession by God in Christ, and that the whole world knoweth of these triumphs. Since then he has 
uttered great things of himself, he urges this objection against himself, “Are we beginning again to 
commend ourselves?” Now what he saith is this: Perchance some one will object, What is this, O Paul? 
Sayest thou these things of thyself, and exaltest thyself?’ To do away then with this suspicion, he saith, We 
desire not this, that is, to boast and exalt ourselves; yea, so far are we from needing epistles of 
commendation to you that ye are to us instead of an epistle. “For,” saith he, 


Ver. 2. “Ye are our epistle.” 


What means this, “ye are?” Did we need to be commended to others, we should have produced you before 
them instead of an epistle.’ And this he said in the former Epistle. “For the seal of mine Apostleship are 
ye.” (1 Cor. ix. 2.) But he doth not here say it in this manner, but in irony so as to make his question, “Do 
we need epistles of commendation?” more cutting. And in allusion to the false apostles, he added, “as do 
some, [epistles of commendation] to you, or letters of commendation from you” to others. Then because 
what he had said was severe, he softens it by adding, “Ye are our epistle, written in our hearts, known of 
all, 


Ver. 3. “Being made manifest that ye are an epistle of Christ.” 


Here he testifieth not only to their love, but also to their good works: since they are able to show unto all 
men by their own virtue the high worth of their teacher, for this is the meaning of, “Ye are our epistle.” 


What letters would have done to commend and gain respect for us, that ye do both as seen and heard of; 
for the virtue of the disciples is wont to adorn and to commend the teacher more than any letter. 


Ver. 3. “Written in our hearts.” 


That is, which all know; we so bear you about every where and have you in mind. As though he said, Ye 
are our commendation to others, for we both have you continually in our heart and proclaim to all your 
good works. Because then that even to others yourselves are our commendation, we need no epistles from 
you; but further, because we love you exceedingly, we need no commendation to you. For to those who are 
strangers one hath need of letters, but ye are in our mind. Yet he said not merely, “ye are [in it],” but 
“written in [it],” that is, ye cannot slide out of it. For just as from letters by reading, so from our heart by 
perceiving, all are acquainted with the love we bear you. If then the object of a letter be to certify, “such 
an one is my friend and let him have free intercourse [with you],” your love is sufficient to secure all this. 
For should we go to you, we have no need of others to commend us, seeing your love anticipateth this; and 
should we go to others, again we need no letters, the same love again sufficing unto us in their stead, for 
we carry about the epistle in our hearts. 


[2.] Then exalting them still higher, he even calleth them the epistle of Christ, saying, 
Ver. 3. “Being made manifest that ye are an epistle of Christ.” 


And having said this, he afterwards hence takes ground and occasion for a discussion on the Law. And 
there is another aim in his here styling them His epistle. For above as commending him, he called them an 
epistle; but here an epistle of Christ, as having the Law of God written in them. For what things God 
wished to declare to all and to you, these are written in your hearts. But it was we who prepared you to 
receive the writing. For just as Moses hewed the stones and tables, so we, your souls. Whence he saith, 


“Ministered by us.” 


Yet in this they were on an equality; for the former were written on by God, and these by the Spirit. Where 
then is the difference? 


“Written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; not in tables of stone, but in tables that are 
hearts of flesh.” 


Wide as the difference between the Spirit and ink, and a stony table and a fleshy, so wide is that between 
these and those; consequently between themselves who ministered, and him who ministered to them. Yet 
because it was a great thing he had uttered, he therefore quickly checks himself, saying, 


Ver. 4. “And such confidence have we through Christ to Godward,” 
And again refers all to God: for it is Christ, saith he, Who is the Author of these things to us. 
Ver. 5. “Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to account any thing as from ourselves.” 


See again, yet another corrective. For he possesses this virtue, humility I mean, in singular perfection. 
Wherefore whenever he saith any thing great of himself, he maketh all diligence to soften down extremely 
and by every means, what he has said. And so he does in this place also, saying, “Not that we are 
sufficient of ourselves to account any thing as from ourselves:” that is, I said not, “We have confidence,” 
as though part were ours and part God’s; but I refer and ascribe the whole to Him. 


Ver. 5, 6. “For our sufficiency is from God; who also made us sufficient as ministers of a new covenant.” 


What means, “made us sufficient?” Made us able and fitting. And it is not a little thing to be the bearer to 
the world of such tables and letters, greater far than the former. Whence also he added, 


“Not of the letter, but of the spirit.” See again another difference. What then? was not that Law spiritual? 
How then saith he, “We know that the Law is spiritual?” (Rom. vii. 14.) Spiritual indeed, but it bestowed 
not a spirit. For Moses bare not a spirit, but letters; but we have been entrusted with the giving of a spirit. 
Whence also in further completion of this [contrast,] he saith, 


“For the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 


Yet these things he saith not absolutely ; but in allusion to those who prided themselves upon the things of 
Judaism. And by “letter” here he meaneth the Law which punisheth them that transgress; but by “spirit” 
the grace which through Baptism giveth life to them who by sins were made dead. For having mentioned 
the difference arising from the nature of the tables, he doth not dwell upon it, but rapidly passing it by, 
bestows more labor upon this, which most enabled him to lay hold on his hearer from considerations of 


what was advantageous and easy; for, saith he, it is not laborious, and the gift it offers is greater. For if 
when discoursing of Christ, he puts especially forward those things which are of His lovingkindness, more 
than of our merit, and which are mutually connected, much greater necessity is there for his doing so 
when treating of the covenant. What then is the meaning of “the letter killeth?” He had said tables of 
stone and hearts of flesh: so far he seemed to mention no great difference. He added that the former 
[covenant] was written with letters or ink, but this with the Spirit. Neither did this rouse them thoroughly, 
He says at last what is indeed enough to give them wings ; the one “killeth,” the other “giveth life.” And 
what doth this mean? In the Law, he that hath sin is punished; here, he that hath sins cometh and is 
baptized and is made righteous, and being made righteous, he liveth, being delivered from the death of 
sin. The Law, if it lay hold on a murderer, putteth him to death; the Gospel, if it lay hold on a murderer, 
enlighteneth, and giveth him life. And why do I instance a murderer? The Law laid hold on one that 
gathered sticks on a sabbath day, and stoned him. (Numb. xv. 32, 36.) This is the meaning of, “the letter 
killeth.” The Gospel takes hold on thousands of homicides and robbers, and baptizing delivereth them 
from their former vices. This is the meaning of, “the Spirit giveth life.” The former maketh its captive dead 
from being alive, the latter rendereth the man it hath convicted alive from being dead. For, “come unto 
me, ye that labor and are heavy laden,” (Matt. xi. 28.) and, He said not, I will punish you,’ but, “I will give 
you rest.” For in Baptism the sins are buried, the former things are blotted out, the man is made alive, the 
entire grace written upon his heart as it were a table. Consider then how high is the dignity of the Spirit, 
seeing that His tables are better than those former ones; seeing that even a greater thing is shown forth 
than the resurrection itself. For indeed, that state of death from which He delivers, is more irremediable 
than the former one: as much more so, as soul is of more value than the body: and this life is conferred by 
that, by that which the Spirit giveth. But if It be able to bestow this, much more then that which is less. 
For, that prophets wrought, but this they could not: for none can remit sins but God only; nor did the 
prophets bestow that life without the Spirit. But this is not the marvel only, that it giveth life, but that it 
enabled others also to do this. For He saith, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” (john xx. 22.) Wherefore? 
Because without the Spirit it might not be? [Yes,] but God, as showing that It is of supreme authority, and 
of that Kingly Essence, and hath the same power [with Himself,] saith this too. Whence also He adds, 
“Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” (ibid. 
23.) 


[3.] Since then It hath given us life, let us remain living and not return again to the former deadness: for 
“Christ dieth no more; for the death that He died, He died unto sin once:” (Rom. vi. 9, 10.) and He will not 
have us always saved by grace: for so we shall be empty of all things. Wherefore He will have us 
contribute something also from ourselves. Let us then contribute, and preserve to the soul its life. And 
what is life in a soul, learn from the body. For the body too we then affirm to live, when it moves with a 
healthy kind of motion; but when it lies prostrate and powerless, or its motions are disorderly, though it 
retain the semblance of life or motion, such a life is more grievous than any death: and should it utter 
nothing sane but words of the crazy, and see one object instead of another, such a man again is more 
pitiable than those who are dead. So also the soul when it hath no healthiness, though it retain a 
semblance of life, is dead: when it doth not see gold as gold but as something great and precious; when it 
thinketh not of the future but crawleth upon the ground; when it doth one thing in place of another. For 
whence is it clear that we have a soul? Is it not from its operations? When then it doth not perform the 
things proper to it, is it not dead? when, for instance, it hath no care for virtue, but is rapacious and 
transgresseth the law; whence can I tell that thou hast a soul? Because thou walkest? But this belongs to 
the irrational creatures as well. Because thou eatest and drinkest? But this too belongeth to wild beasts. 
Well then, because thou standest upright on two feet? This convinceth me rather that thou art a beast in 
human form. For when thou resemblest one in all other respects, but not in its manner of erecting itself, 
thou dost the more disturb and terrify me; and I the more consider that which I see to be a monster. For 
did I see a beast speaking with the voice of a man, I should not for that reason say it was a man, but even 
for that very reason a beast more monstrous than a beast. Whence then can I learn that thou hast the soul 
of a man, when thou kickest like the ass, when thou bearest malice like the camel, when thou bitest like 
the bear, when thou ravenest like the wolf, when thou stealest like the fox, when thou art wily as the 
serpent, when thou art shameless as the dog? Whence can I learn that thou hast the soul of a man? Will ye 
that I show you a dead soul and a living? Let us turn the discourse back to those men of old; and, if you 
will, let us set before us the rich man [in the story] of Lazarus, and we shall know what is death in a soul; 
for he had a dead soul, and it is plain from what he did. For, of the works of the soul he did not one, but 
ate and drank and lived in pleasure only. Such are even now the unmerciful and cruel, for these too have a 
dead soul as he had. For all its warmth that floweth out of the love of our neighbor hath been spent, and it 
is deader than a lifeless body. But the poor man was not such, but standing on the very summit of 
heavenly wisdom shone out; and though wrestling with continual hunger, and not even supplied with the 
food that was necessary, neither so spake he aught of blasphemy against God, but endured all nobly. Now 
this is no trifling work of the soul; but a very high proof that it is well-strung and healthful. And when 
there are not these qualities, it is plainly because the soul is dead that they have perished. Or, tell me, 
shall we not pronounce that soul dead which the Devil falls upon, striking, biting, spurning it, yet hath it 
no sense of any of these things, but lieth deadened nor grieveth when being robbed of its wealth; but he 
even leapeth upon it, yet it remaineth unmoved, like a body when the soul is departed, nor even feeleth it? 
For when the fear of God is not present with strictness, such must the soul needs be, and then the dead 
more miserable. For the soul is not dissolved into corruption and ashes and dust, but into things of fouler 
odor than these, into drunkenness and anger and covetousness, into improper loves and unseasonable 


desires. But if thou wouldest know more exactly how foul an odor it hath, give me a soul that is pure, and 
then thou wilt see clearly how foul the odor of this filthy and impure one. For at present thou wilt not be 
able to perceive it. For so long as we are in contact habitually with a foul odor, we are not sensible of it. 
But when we are fed with spiritual words, then shall we be cognizant of that evil. And yet to many this 
seemeth of no importance . And I say nothing as yet of hell; but let us, if you will, examine what is present, 
and how worthy of derision is he, not that practiseth, but that uttereth filthiness; how first he loadeth 
himself with contumely; just as one that sputtereth any filth from the mouth, so he defiles himself. For if 
the stream is so impure, think what must be the fountain of this filth! “for out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” (Matt. xii. 34.) Yet not for this alone do I grieve, but because that to some this 
doth not even seem to be reckoned amongst improper things. Hence the evils are all made worse, when 
we both sin, and do not think we even do amiss. 


[4.] Wilt thou then learn how great an evil is filthy talking? See how the hearers blush at thy indecency. 
For what is viler than a filthy talker? what more infamous? For such thrust themselves into the rank of 
buffoons and of prostituted women, yea rather these have more shame than you. How canst thou teach a 
wife to be modest when by such language thou art training her to proceed unto lasciviousness? Better 
vent rottenness from the mouth than a filthy word. Now if thy mouth have an ill-odor, thou partakest not 
even of the common meats; when then thou hadst so foul a stink in thy soul, tell me, dost thou dare to 
partake of mysteries? Did any one take a dirty vessel and set it upon the table, thou wouldest have beaten 
him with clubs and driven him out: yet God at His own table, (for His table our mouth is when filled with 
thanksgiving,) when thou pourest out words more disgusting than any unclean vessel, tell me, dost thou 
think that thou provokest not? And how is this possible? For nothing doth so exasperate the holy and pure 
as do such words; nothing makes men so impudent and shameless as to say and listen to such; nothing 
doth so unstring the sinews of modesty as the flame which these kindle. God hath set perfumes in thy 
mouth, but thou storest up words of fouler odor than a corpse, and destroyest the soul itself and makest it 
incapable of motion. For when thou insultest, this is not the voice of the soul, but of anger; when thou 
talkest filthily, it is lewdness, and not she that spake; when thou detractest, it is envy; when thou 
schemest, covetousness. These are not her works, but those of the affections and the diseases belonging 
to her. As then corruption cometh not simply of the body, but of the death and the passion which is thus in 
the body; so also, in truth, these things come of the passions which grow upon the soul. For if thou wilt 
hear a voice from a living soul, hear Paul saying, “Having food and covering, we shall be therewith 
content:” (1 Tim. vi. 8.) and “Godliness is great gain:” (ib. 6.) and, “The world is crucified unto me, and I 
unto the world.” (Gal. vi. 14.) Hear Peter saying, “Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have, give I 
thee.” (Acts iii. 6.) Hear Job giving thanks and saying, “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away.” 
(Job i. 21.) These things are the words of a living soul, of a soul discharging the functions proper to it. 
Thus also Jacob said, “If the Lord will give me bread to eat and raiment to put on.” (Gen. xxviii. 20.) Thus 
also Joseph, “How shall I do this wickedness, and sin before God?” (ib. xxxix. 9.) But not so that barbarian 
woman; but as one drunken and insane , so spake she, saying, “Lie with me.” (ibid. 7.) These things then 
knowing, let us earnestly covet the living soul, let us flee the dead one, that we may also obtain the life to 
come; of which may all we be made partakers, through the grace and love toward men of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, though Whom and with Whom, to the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, honor, 
now and for ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY VII 


2 COR. III. 7, 8 


But if the ministration of death, written and engraven in stones, came with glory, so that the children of 
Israel could not look steadfastly upon the face of Moses, for the glory of his face; which glory was passing 
away: how shall not rather the ministration of the Spirit be with glory? 


He said that the tables of Moses were of stone, as [also] they were written with letters; and that these 
were of flesh, I mean the hearts of the Apostles, and had been written on by the Spirit; and that the letter 
indeed killeth, but the Spirit giveth life. There was yet wanting to this comparison the addition of a further 
and not trifling particular, that of the glory of Moses; such as in the case of the New Covenant none saw 
with the eyes of the body. And even for this cause it appeared a great thing in that the glory was perceived 
by the senses; (for it was seen by the bodily eyes, even though it might not be approached;) but that of the 
New Covenant is perceived by the understanding. For to the weaker sort the apprehension of such a 
superiority is not clear; but the other did more take them, and turn them unto itself. Having then fallen 
upon this comparison and being set upon showing the superiority [in question], which yet was exceedingly 
difficult because of the dulness of the hearers; see what he does, and with what method he proceeds in it, 
first by arguments placing the difference before them, and constructing these out of what he had said 
before. 


For if that ministration were of death, but this of life, doubtless, saith he, the latter glory is also greater 
than the former. For since he could not exhibit it to the bodily eyes, by this logical inference he 
established its superiority, saying, 


Ver. 8. “But if the ministration of death came with glory, how shall not rather the ministration of the Spirit 
be with glory?” 


Now by “ministration of death” he means the Law. And mark too how great the caution he uses in the 
comparison so as to give no handle to the heretics; for he said not, which causeth death,’ but, “the 
ministration of death;” for it ministereth unto, but was not the parent of, death; for that which caused 
death was sin; but [the Law] brought in the punishment, and showed the sin, not caused it. For it more 
distinctly revealed the evil and punished it: it did not impel unto the evil: and it ministered not to the 
existence of sin or death, but to the suffering of retribution by the sinner. So that in this way it was even 
destructive of sin. For that which showeth it to be so fearful, it is obvious, maketh it also to be avoided. As 
then he that taketh the sword in his hands and cutteth off the condemned, ministers to the judge that 
passeth sentence, and it is not he that is his destruction, although he cutteth him off; nay, nor yet is it he 
who passeth sentence and condemneth, but the wickedness of him that is punished; so truly here also it is 
not that destroyeth, but sin. This did both destroy and condemn, but that by punishing undermined its 
strength, by the fear of the punishment holding it back. But he was not content with this consideration 
only in order to establish the superiority [in question]; but he addeth yet another, saying, “written, and 
engraven on stones.” See how he again cuts at the root of the Jewish arrogancy. For the Law was nothing 
else but letters: a certain succor was not found leaping forth from out the letters and inspiring them that 
combat, as is the case in Baptism; but pillars and writings bearing death to those who transgress the 
letters. Seest thou how in correcting the Jewish contentiousness, by his very expressions even he lessens 
its authority, speaking of stone and letters and a ministration of death, and adding that it was engraven? 
For hereby he declareth nothing else than this, that the Law was fixed in one place; not, as the Spirit, was 
present everywhere, breathing great might into all; or that the letters breathe much threatening, and 
threatening too which can not be effaced but remaineth for ever, as being engraved in stone. Then even 
whilst seeming to praise the old things, he again mixeth up accusation of the Jews. For having said, 
“written and engraven in stones, came with glory,” he added, “so that the children of Israel could not look 
steadfastly upon the face of Moses;” which was a mark of their great weakness and grovelling spirit. And 
again he doth not say, for the glory of the tables,’ but, “for the glory of his countenance, which glory was 
passing away;” for he showeth that he who beareth them is made glorious, and not they. For he said not, 
because they could not look steadfastly upon the tables,’ but, “the face of Moses;” and again, not, for the 
glory of the tables,’ but, “for the glory of his face.” Then after he had extolled it, see how again he lowers 
it, saying, “which was passing away.” Not however that this is in accusation, but in diminution; for he did 
not say, which was corrupt, which was evil,’ but, which ceaseth and hath an end.’ 


“How shall not rather the ministration of the Spirit be with glory?” for henceforth with confidence he 
extolleth the things of the New [Covenant] as indisputable. And observe what he doth. He opposed stone’ 
to heart,’ and letter’ to spirit.’ Then having shown the results of each, he doth not set down the results of 
each; but having set down the work of the latter, namely, death and condemnation, he setteth not down 
that of the spirit, namely, life and righteousness; but the Spirit Itself; which added greatness to the 
argument. For the New Covenant not only gave life, but supplied also The Spirit’ Which giveth the life, a 
far greater thing than the life. Wherefore he said, “the ministration of the Spirit.” Then he again reverts to 
the same thing, saying, 


Ver. 9. “For if the ministration of condemnation is glory.” 


Also, he interprets more clearly the meaning of the words, “The letter killeth,” declaring it to be that 
which we have said above, namely, that the Law showed sin, not caused it. 


“Much rather doth the ministration of righteousness exceed in glory.” For those Tables indeed showed the 
sinners and punished them, but this not only did not punish the sinners, but even made them righteous: 
for this did Baptism confer. 


[2.] Ver. 10. “For verily that which hath been made glorious hath not been made glorious in this respect, 
by reason of the glory that surpasseth.” 


Now in what has gone before, indeed, he showed that this also is with glory; and not simply is with glory, 
but even exceedeth in it: for he did not say, “How shall not the ministration of the Spirit be rather in 
glory?” but, “exceed in glory;” deriving the proof from the arguments before stated. Here he also shows 
the superiority, how great it is, saying, if | compare this with that, the glory of the Old Covenant is not 
glory at all;’ not absolutely laying down that there was no glory, but in view of the comparison. Wherefore 
also he added, “in this respect,” that is, in respect of the comparison. Not that this doth disparage the Old 
Covenant, yea rather it highly commendeth it: for comparisons are wont to be made between things which 
are the same in kind. Next, he sets on foot yet another argument to prove the superiority also from a fresh 
ground. What then is this argument? That based upon duration, saying, 


Ver. 11. “For if that which passeth away was with glory, much more that which remaineth is in glory.” 
For the one ceased, but the other abideth continually. 
Ver. 12. “Having therefore such a hope, we use great boldness of speech.” 


For since when he had heard so many and so great things concerning the New [Covenant,] the hearer 
would be desirous of seeing this glory manifested to the eye, mark whither he hurleth him, [even] to the 
world to come. Wherefore also he brought forward the “hope,” saying, “Having therefore such a hope.” 
Such? Of what nature? That we have been counted worthy of greater things than Moses; not we the 
Apostles only, but also all the faithful. “We use great boldness of speech.” Towards whom? tell me. 
Towards God, or towards the disciples? Towards you who are receiving instruction, he saith; that is, we 
speak every where with freedom, hiding nothing, withholding nothing, mistrusting nothing, but speaking 
openly; and we have not feared lest we should wound your eyesight, as Moses did that of the Jews. For 
that he alluded to this, hear what follows; or rather, it is necessary first to relate the history, for he himself 
keeps dwelling upon it. What then is the history? When, having received the Tables a second time, Moses 
came down, a certain glory darting from his countenance shone so much that the Jews were not able to 
approach and talk with him until he put a veil over his face. And thus it is written in Exodus, (Exod. xxxiv. 
29, 34.) “When Moses came down from the Mount, the two Tables [were] in his hands. And Moses wist not 
that the skin of his countenance was made glorious to behold. And they were afraid to come nigh him. And 
Moses called them, and spake unto them. And when Moses had done speaking with them, he put a veil 
over his face. But when he went in before the Lord to speak [with Him], he took the veil off until he came 
out.” 


Putting them in mind then of this history, he says, 


Ver. 13. “And not as Moses, who put a veil upon his face, so that the children of Israel should not look 
steadfastly on the end of that which was passing away.” 


Now what he says is of this nature. There is no need for us to cover ourselves as Moses did; for ye are 
able to look upon this glory which we are encircled with, although it is far greater and brighter than the 
other. Seest thou the advance? For he that in the former Epistle said, “I have fed you with milk, not with 
meat;” saith here, “We use great boldness of speech.” And he produces Moses before them, carrying 
forward the discourse by means of comparison, and thus leading his hearer upwards. 


And for the present he sets them above the Jews, saying that we have no need of a veil as he had with 
those he governed;’ but in what comes afterwards he advances them even to the dignity itself of the 
Lawgiver, or even to a much greater. 


Mean time, however, let us hear what follows next. 


Ver. 14. “But their minds were hardened, for until this day remaineth the same veil in the reading of the 
Old Covenant, [it] not being revealed to them that it is done away in Christ.” 


See what he establisheth by this. For what happened then once in the case of Moses, the same happeneth 
continually in the case of the Law. What is said, therefore, is no accusation of the Law, as neither is it of 
Moses that he then veiled himself, but only the senseless Jews. For the law hath its proper glory, but they 
were unable to see it. Why therefore are ye perplexed,’ he saith, if they are unable to see this glory of the 
Grace, since they saw not that lesser one of Moses, nor were able to look steadfastly upon his 


countenance? And why are ye troubled that the Jews believe not Christ, seeing at least that they believe 
not even the Law? For they were therefore ignorant of the Grace also, because they knew not even the 
Old Covenant nor the glory which was in it. For the glory of the Law is to turn [men] unto Christ.’ 


[3.] Seest thou how from this consideration also he takes down the inflation of the Jews? By that in which 
they thought they had the advantage, namely, that Moses’ face shone, he proves their grossness and 
groveling nature. Let them not therefore pride themselves on that, for what was that to Jews who enjoyed 
it not? Wherefore also he keeps on dwelling upon it, saying one while, “The same veil in the reading of the 
old covenant remaineth,” it “not being revealed that it is done away in Christ:” another while, that “unto 
this day when Moses is read,” (v. 15.) the same “veil lieth upon their heart; “showing that the veil lieth 
both on the reading and on their heart; and above, “So that the children of Israel could not look 
steadfastly upon the face of Moses for the glory of his countenance; which” (v. 7.) glory “was passing 
away.” Than which what could mark less worth in them? Seeing that even of a glory that is to be done 
away, or rather is in comparison no glory at all, they are not able to be spectators, but it is covered from 
them, “so that they could not steadfastly look on the end of that which was passing away;” that is, of the 
law, because it hath an end; “but their minds were hardened.” And what,’ saith one, hath this to do with 
the veil then?’ Because it prefigured what would be. For not only did they not then perceive; but they do 
not even now see the Law. And the fault lies with themselves, for the hardness is that of an unimpressible 
and perverse judgment. So that it is we who know the law also; but to them not only Grace, but this as 
well is covered with a shadow; “For until this day the same veil upon the reading of the old covenant 
remaineth,” he saith, it “not being revealed that it is done away in Christ.” Now what he saith is this. This 
very thing they cannot see, that it is brought to an end, because they believe not Christ. For if it be 
brought to an end by Christ, as in truth it is brought to an end, and this the Law said by anticipation, how 
will they who receive not Christ that hath done away the Law, be able to see that the Law is done away? 
And being incapable of seeing this, it is very plain that even of the Law itself which asserted these things, 
they know not the power nor the full glory. And where,’ saith one, did it say this that it is done away in 
Christ?’ It did not say it merely, but also showed it by what was done. And first indeed by shutting up its 
sacrifices and its whole ritual in one place, the Temple, and afterwards destroying this. For had He not 
meant to bring these to an end and the whole of the Law concerning them, He would have done one or 
other of two things; either not destroyed the Temple, or having destroyed it, not forbidden to sacrifice 
elsewhere. But, as it is, the whole world and even Jerusalem itself He hath made forbidden ground for 
such religious rites; having allowed and appointed for them only the Temple. Then having destroyed this 
itself afterwards He showed completely even by what was done that the things of the Law are brought to 
an end by Christ; for the Temple also Christ destroyed. But if thou wilt see in words as well how the Law is 
done away in Christ, hear the Lawgiver himself speaking thus; “A Prophet shall the Lord raise up unto you 
of your brethren, like unto me; (Deut. xvii. 15, 19.) Him shall ye hear in all things whatsoever He shall 
command you. And it shall come to pass, that every soul which will not hear that Prophet shall be utterly 
destroyed .” (Acts iii. 22, 23.) Seest thou how the Law showed that it is done away in Christ? For this 
Prophet, that is, Christ according to the flesh, Whom Moses commanded them to hear, made to cease both 
sabbath and circumcision and all the other things. And David too, showing the very same thing, said 
concerning Christ, “Thou art a Priest after the order of Melchizedek,” (Ps. cx. 4;) not after the order of 
Aaron. Wherefore also Paul, giving a clear interpretation of this, says, “The priesthood being changed, 
there is made of necessity a change also of the Law.” (Heb. vii. 12.) And in another place also he says 
again, “Sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not. In whole burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin Thou hadst 
had no pleasure: then said I, Lo, I come.” (Heb. x. 5, 7.) And other testimonies far more numerous than 
these may be adduced out of the Old Testament, showing how the Law is done away by Christ. So that 
when thou shalt have forsaken the Law, thou shalt then see the Law clearly; but so long as thou holdest by 
it and believest not Christ, thou knowest not even the Law itself. Wherefore also he added, to establish 
this very thing more clearly; 


Ver. 15. “But even unto this day, whensoever Moses is read, a veil lieth upon their heart.” 


For since he said that in the reading of the Old Testament the veil remaineth, lest any should think that 
this that is said is from the obscurity of the Law, he both by other things showed even before what his 
meaning was, (for by saying, “their minds were hardened,” he shows that the fault was their own,) and, in 
this place too, again. For he said not, The veil remaineth on the writing,’ but “in the reading;” (now the 
reading is the act of those that read;) and again, “When Moses is read.” He showed this however with 
greater clearness in the expression which follows next, saying unreservedly, “The veil lieth upon their 
heart.” For even upon the face of Moses it lay, not because of Moses, but because of the grossness and 
carnal mind of these. 


[4.] Having then suitably accused them, he points out also the manner of their correction. And what is 
this? 


Ver. 16. “Nevertheless when [one] shall turn to the Lord,” which is, to forsake the Law, “the veil is taken 
away.” 


Seest thou that not over the face of Moses was there that veil, but over the eyesight of the Jews? For it 
was done, not that the glory of Moses might be hidden, but that the Jews might not see. For they were not 


capable. So that in them was the deficiency, for it caused not him to be ignorant of any thing, but them. 
And he did not say indeed, “when thou shalt let go the Law,” but he implied it, for “when thou shalt turn to 
the Lord, the veil is taken away.” To the very last he kept to the history. For when Moses talked with the 
Jews he kept his face covered; but when he turned to God it was uncovered. Now this was a type of that 
which was to come to pass, that when we have turned to the Lord, then we shall see the glory of the Law, 
and the face of the Lawgiver bare; yea rather, not this alone, but we shall then be even in the same rank 
with Moses. Seest thou how he inviteth the Jew unto the faith, by showing, that by coming unto Grace he 
is able not only to see Moses, but also to stand in the very same rank with the Lawgiver. For not only,’ he 
saith, shalt thou look on the glory which then thou sawest not, but thou shalt thyself also be included in 
the same glory; yea rather, in a greater glory, even so great that that other shall not seem glory at all 
when compared with this.’ How and in what manner? Because that when thou hast turned to the Lord and 
art included in the grace, thou wilt enjoy that glory, unto which the glory of Moses, if compared, is so 
much less as to be no glory at all. But still, small though it be and exceedingly below that other, whilst 
thou art a Jew, even this will not be vouchsafed thee ; but having become a believer, it will then be 
vouchsafed thee to behold even that which is far greater than it.’ And when he was addressing himself to 
the believers, he said, that “that which was made glorious had no glory;” but here he speaks not so; but 
how? “When one shall turn to the Lord, the veil is taken away:” leading him up by little and little, and first 
setting him in Moses’ rank, and then making him partake of the greater things. For when thou hast seen 
Moses in glory, then afterwards thou shalt also turn unto God and enjoy this greater glory. 


[5.] See then from the beginning, how many things he has laid down, as constituting the difference and 
showing the superiority, not the enmity or contradiction, of the New Covenant in respect to the old. That, 
saith he, is letter, and stone, and a ministration of death, and is done away: and yet the Jews were not 
even vouchsafed this glory. (Or, the glory of this.) This table is of the flesh, and spirit, and righteousness, 
and remaineth; and unto all of us is it vouchsafed, not to one only, as to Moses of the lesser then. (ver. 18.) 
“For,” saith he, “we all with unveiled face reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord,” not that of Moses. 
But since some maintain that the expression, “when one shall turn to the Lord,” is spoken of the Son, in 
contradiction to what is quite acknowledged; let us examine the point more accurately, having first stated 
the ground on which they think to establish this. What then is this? Like, saith one, as it is said, “God isa 
Spirit;” John iv. 24.) so also here, The Lord is a Spirit.’ But he did not say, The Lord is a Spirit,’ but, “The 
Spirit is the Lord.” And there is a great difference between this construction and that. For when he is 
desirous of speaking so as you say, he does not join the article to the predicate. And besides, let us review 
all his discourse from the first, of whom hath he spoken? for instance, when he said, “The letter killeth, 
but the Spirit giveth life:” (ver. 6.) and again, “Written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God;” 
(ver. 3.) was he speaking of God, or of the Spirit? It is very plain that it was of the Spirit; for unto It he was 
calling them from the letter. For lest any, hearing of the Spirit, and then reflecting that Moses turned unto 
the Lord, but himself unto the Spirit, should think himself to have the worse, to correct such a suspicion 
as this, he says, 


Ver. 17. “Now the Spirit is the Lord.” This too is Lord, he says. And that you may know that he is speaking 
of the Paraclete, he added, 


“And where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 


For surely you will not assert, that he says, And where the Lord of the Lord is.’ “Liberty,” he said, with 
reference to the former bondage. Then, that you may not think that he is speaking of a time to come, he 
says, 


Ver. 18. “But we all, with unveiled face, reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord.” 
Not that which is brought to an end, but that which remaineth. 
“Are transformed into the same image from glory to glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit.” 


Seest thou how again he places the Spirit in the rank of God, (vide infra) and raises them up to the rank of 
the Apostles. For he said before, “Ye are the Epistle of Christ;” and here, “But we all with open face.” Yet 
they came, like Moses, bringing a law. But like as we, he says, needed no veil, so neither ye who received 
it. And yet, this glory is far greater, for this is not of our countenance, but of the Spirit; but nevertheless 
ye are able as well as we to look steadfastly upon it. For they indeed could not even by a mediator, but ye 
even without a mediator can [look steadfastly on] a greater. They were not able to look upon that of 
Moses, ye even upon that of the Spirit. Now had the Spirit been at all inferior, He would not have set 
down these things as greater than those. But what is, “we reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, are 
transformed into the same image.” This indeed was shown more clearly when the gifts of miracles were in 
operation; howbeit it is not even now difficult to see it, for one who hath believing eyes. For as soon as we 
are baptized, the soul beameth even more than the sun, being cleansed by the Spirit; and not only do we 
behold the glory of God, but from it also receive a sort of splendor. Just as if pure silver be turned towards 
the sun’s rays, it will itself also shoot forth rays, not from its own natural property merely but also from 
the solar lustre; so also doth the soul being cleansed and made brighter than silver, receive a ray from the 
glory of the Spirit, and send it back. Wherefore also he saith, “Reflecting as a mirror we are transformed 
into the same image from glory,” that of the Spirit, “to glory,” our own, that which is generated in us; and 


that, of such sort, as one might expect from the Lord the Spirit. See how here also he calleth the Spirit, 
Lord. And in other places too one may see that lordship of His. For, saith he, “As they ministered and 
fasted unto the Lord, the Spirit said, Separate me Paul and Barnabas.” (Acts xiii. 2.) For therefore he said, 
“as they ministered unto the Lord, Separate me,” in order to show the [Spirit’s] equality in honor. And 
again Christ saith, “The servant knoweth not what his lord doeth;” but even as a man knoweth his own 
things, so doth the Spirit know the things of God; not by being taught [them,] for so the similitude holdeth 
not good. Also the working as He willeth showeth His authority and lordship. This transformeth us. This 
suffereth not to be conformed to this world; for such is the creation of which This is the Author. For as he 
saith, “Created in Christ Jesus,” (Ephes. ii. 10.) so saith he, “Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew 
a right spirit in my inward parts.” (Ps. li. 10, LXX.) 


[6.] Wilt thou that I show thee this also from the Apostles more obviously to the sense. Consider Paul, 
whose garments wrought: Peter, whose very shadows were mighty. (Acts xix. 12; v. 15. XX.) For had they 
not borne a King’s image and their radiancy been unapproachable, their garments and shadows had not 
wrought so mightily. For the garments of a king are terrible even to robbers. Wouldest thou see this 
beaming even through the body? “Looking steadfastly,” said he, “upon the face of Stephen, they saw it as 
it had been the face of an angel.” (Acts vi. 15.) But this was nothing to the glory flashing within. For what 
Moses had upon his countenance, that did these carry about with them on their souls, yea rather’ even far 
more. For that of Moses indeed was more obvious to the senses, but this was incorporeal. And like as fire- 
bright bodies streaming down from the shining bodies upon those which lie near them, impart to them 
also somewhat of their own splendor, so truly doth it also happen with the faithful. Therefore surely they 
with whom it is thus are set free from earth, and have their dreams of the things in the heavens. Woe is 
me! for well is it that we should here even groan bitterly, for that we who enjoy a birth so noble do not so 
much as know what is said, because we quickly lose the reality, and are dazzled about the objects of 
sense. For this glory, the unspeakable and awful, remaineth in us for a day or two, and then we quench it, 
bringing over it the winter of worldly concerns, and with the thickness of those clouds repelling its rays. 
For worldly things are a winter, and than winter more lowering. For not frost is engendered thence nor 
rain, neither doth it produce mire and deep swamps; but, things than all these more grievous, it formeth 
hell and the miseries of hell. And as in severe frost all the limbs are stiffened and are dead, so truly the 
soul shuddering in the winter of sins also, performeth none of its proper functions, stiffened, as it were, by 
a frost, as to conscience. For what cold is to the body, that an evil conscience is to the soul, whence also 
cometh cowardice. For nothing is more cowardly than the man that is rivetted to worldly things; for such 
an one lives the life of Cain, trembling every day. And why do I mention deaths, and losses, and offences, 
and flatteries, and services? for even without these he is in fear of ten thousand vicissitudes. And his 
coffers indeed are full of gold, but his soul is not freed from the fear of poverty. And very reasonably. For 
he is moored as it were on rotten and swiftly shifting things, and even though in his own case he 
experienced not the reverse, yet is he undone by seeing it happen in others; and great is his cowardice, 
great his unmanliness. For not only is such an one spiritless as to danger, but also as to all other things. 
And if desire of wealth assail him, he doth not like a free man beat off the assault; but like a bought slave, 
doth all [it bids], serving the love of money as it were a severe mistress. If again he have beheld some 
comely damsel, down he croucheth at once made captive, and followeth like a raging dog, though it 
behoveth to do the opposite. For when thou hast beheld a beautiful woman, consider not how thou mayest 
enjoy thy lust, but how be delivered from thy lust. And how is this possible,’ saith one? for loving is not my 
own doing.’ Whose then? tell me. It is from the Devil’s malice. Thou art quite convinced that that which 
plotteth against thee is a devil; wrestle then and fight with a distemper. But I cannot, he saith. Come then, 
let us first teach thee this, that what happeneth is from thine own listlessness, and that thou at the first 
gavest entrance to the Devil, and now if thou hast a mind, with much ease mayest drive him off. They that 
commit adultery, is it from lust they commit it, or simply from desire of dangers? Plainly from lust. Do they 
then therefore obtain forgiveness? Certainly not. Why not? Because the sin is their own. But,’ saith one, 
why, pray, string syllogisms? For my conscience bears me witness that I wish to repel the passion; and 
cannot, but it keepeth close, presses me sore, and afflicts me grievously.’ O man, thou dost wish to repel 
it, but thou dost not the things repellers should do; but it is with thee just as with a man in a fever, who 
drinking of cold streams to the fill, should say, How many things I devise with the wish to quench this 
fever, and I cannot; but they stir up my flame the more.’ Let us see then whether at all thou too dost the 
things that inflame, yet thinkest thou art devising such as quench. I do not,’ he saith. Tell me then, what 
hast thou ever essayed to do in order to quench the passion? and what is it, in fine, that will increase the 
passion? For even supposing we be not all of us obnoxious to these particular charges; (for more may be 
found who are captivated by the love of money than of beauty;) still the remedy to be proposed will be 
common to all, both to these and to those. For both that is an unreasonable passion, and this, is keener 
and fiercer than that. When then we have proved victorious over the greater, it is very plain that we shall 
easily subdue the less also. And how is it,’ saith one, that if this be keener, all persons are not made 
captive by the vice, but a greater number are mad after money?’ Because in the first place this last desire 
appears to be unattended with danger: next, although that of beauty be even fiercer, yet it is more 
speedily extinguished; for were it to continue like that of money, it would wholly destroy its captive. 


[7.] Come then, let us discourse to you on this, the love of beauty, and let us see whereby the mischief is 
increased; for so we shall know whether the fault be ours, or not ours. And if ours, let us do everything to 
get the better of it; whereas if not ours, why do we afflict ourselves for nought? And why do we not 
pardon, but find fault, with those who are made captive by it? Whence then is this love engendered? From 


comeliness of feature,’ saith one, when she that woundeth one is beautiful and of fair countenance.’ It is 
said idly and in vain. For if it were beauty that attracted lovers, then would the maiden who is such have 
all men for her lovers; but if she hath not all, this thing cometh not of nature nor from beauty, but from 
unchaste eyes. For it was when by eyeing too curiously , thou didst admire and become enamored, that 
thou receivedst the shaft. And who,’ saith one, when he sees a beautiful woman, can refrain from 
commending her he sees? If then admiring such things cometh not of deliberate choice, it follows that 
love depends not on ourselves.’ Stop, O man! Why dost thou crowd all things together, running round and 
round on every side, and not choosing to see the root of the evil? For I see numbers admiring and 
commending, who yet are not enamored. And how is it possible to admire and not be enamored?’ Clamor 
not, (for this Iam coming to speak of,) but wait, and thou shalt hear Moses admiring the son of Jacob, and 
saying, “And Joseph was a goodly person, and well favored exceedingly.” (Gen. xxxix. 6, LXX.) Was he then 
enamored who speaketh this? By no means. For,’ saith he, he did not even see him whom he commended.’ 
We are affected, however, somewhat similarly towards beauties also which are described to us, not only 
which are beheld. But that thou cavil not with us on this point:—David, was he not comely exceedingly, 
and ruddy with beauty of eyes? (So 1 Sam. xvi. 12 & xvii. 42. LXX.) and indeed this beauty of the eyes, is 
even especially, a component of beauteousness of more despotic power than any. Was then any one 
enamored of him? By no means. Then to be also enamored cometh not [necessarily] with admiring. For 
many too have had mothers blooming exceedingly in beauty of person. What then? Were their children 
enamored of them? Away with the thought! but they admire what they see, yet fall not into a shameful 
love. No, for again this good provision is Nature’s.’ How Nature’s? Tell me. Because they are mothers,’ he 
saith. Then hearest thou not that Persians, and that without any compulsion, have intercourse with their 
own mothers, and that not one or two individuals, but a whole nation? But independent of these, it is 
hence also evident that this distemper cometh not from bloom of person nor from beauty merely, but from 
a listless and wandering soul. Many at least it is certain, oftentimes, having passed over thousands of well- 
favored women, have given themselves to such as were plainer. Whence it is evident that love depends not 
on beauty: for otherwise, surely, those would have caught such as fell into it, before these. What then is its 
cause? For,’ saith he, if it be not beauty that causeth love, whence hath it its beginning and its root? From 
a wicked Demon?’ It hath it indeed, thence also, but this is not what we are inquiring about, but whether 
we ourselves too be not the cause. For the plot is not theirs only, but along with them our own too in the 
first place. For from no other source is this wicked distemper so engendered as from habit, and flattering 
words, and leisure, and idleness, and having nothing to do. For great, great is the tyranny of habit, even 
so great as to be moulded into a necessity of nature. Now if it be habit’s to gender it, it is very evident 
that it is also [habit’s] to extinguish it. Certain it is at least that many have in this way ceased to be 
enamored, from not seeing those they were enamored of. Now this for a little while indeed appears to be a 
bitter thing and exceedingly unpleasant; but in time it becometh pleasant, and even were they to wish it, 
they could not afterwards resume the passion. 


[8.] How then, when without habit one is taken captive at first sight? Here also it is indolence of body, or 
self-indulgence, and not attending to one’s duties, nor being occupied in necessary business. For such an 
one, wandering about like some vagabond, is transfixed by any wickedness; and like a child let loose, any 
one that liketh maketh such a soul his slave. For since it is its wont to be at work, when thou stoppest its 
workings in what is good, seeing it cannot be unemployed, it is compelled to engender what is otherwise. 
For just as the earth, when it is not sown nor planted, sends up simply weeds; so also the soul, when it 
hath nought of necessary things to do, being desirous by all means to be doing, giveth herself unto wicked 
deeds. And as the eye never ceaseth from seeing, and therefore will see wicked things, when good things 
are not set before it; so also doth the thought, when it secludes itself from necessary things, busy itself 
thereafter about such as are unprofitable. For that even the first assault occupation and thought are able 
to beat off, is evident from many things. When then thou hast looked on a beautiful woman, and wert 
moved towards her, look no more, and thou art delivered. And how shall I be able to look no more,’ saith 
he, when drawn by that desire?’ Give thyself to other things which may distract the soul, to books, to 
necessary cares, to protecting others, to assisting the injured, to prayers, to the wisdom which considers 
the things to come: with such things as these bind down thy soul. By these means, not only shalt thou cure 
a recent wound, but shalt wear away a confirmed and inveterate one easily. For if an insult according to 
the proverb prevails with the lover to give over his love, how shall not these spiritual charms much rather 
be victorious over the evil, if only we have a mind to stand aloof. But if we are always conversing and 
associating with those who shoot such arrows at us, and talking with them and hearing what they say, we 
cherish the distemper. How then dost thou expect the fire to be quenched, when day by day thou stirrest 
up the flame? 


And let this that we have said about habit be our speech unto the young; since to those who are men and 
taught in heavenly wisdom, stronger than all is the fear of God, the remembrance of hell, the desire of the 
kingdom of heaven; for these are able to quench the fire. And along with these take that thought also, that 
what thou seest is nothing else than rheum, and blood, and juices of decomposed food. Yet a gladsome 
thing is the bloom of the features,’ saith one. But nothing is more gladsome than the blossoms of the 
earth, and these too rot and wither. Do not then in this either give heed to the bloom, but pass on further 
inward in thy thought, and stripping off that beauteous skin in thy thought, scan curiously what lies 
beneath it. For even the bodies of the dropsical shine brightly, and the surface hath nothing offensive; but 
still, shocked with the thought of the humor stored within we cannot love such persons. But languishing is 
the eye and glancing, and beautifully arched the brow, and dark the lashes, and soft the eyeball, and 


serene the look.’ But see how even this itself again is nothing else than nerves, and veins, and 
membranes, and arteries. Think too, I pray, of this beautiful eye, when diseased and old, wasting with 
despair, swelling with anger, how hateful to the sight it is, how quickly it perisheth, how sooner even than 
pictured ones, it is effaced. From these things make thy mind pass to the true beauty. But,’ saith he, I do 
not see beauty of soul.’ But if thou wilt choose, thou shalt see it: and as the absent beautiful may be with 
the mind admired, though with one’s eyes unseen, so it is possible to see without eyes beauty of soul. Hast 
thou not often sketched a beauteous form, and felt moved unto the drawing? Image also now beauty of 
soul, and revel in that loveliness. But,’ saith he, I do not see things incorporeal.’ And yet we see these, 
rather than the corporeal, with the mind. Therefore it is, for instance, that although we see them not, we 
admire angels also and archangels, and habits of character, and virtue of soul. And if thou seest a man 
considerate and moderate, thou wilt more admire him than that beautiful countenance. And if thou seest 
one insulted, yet bearing it; wronged, yet giving way, admire and love such, even though they be striken in 
age. For such a thing is the beauty of the soul; even in old age it hath many enamored of it, and it never 
fadeth, but bloometh for ever. In order then that we also may gain this beauty, let us go in quest of those 
that have it, and be enamored of them. For so shall we too be able, when we have attained this beauty, to 
obtain the good things eternal, whereof may all we partake, through the grace and love towards men of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father, with the Holy Spirit, be glory and might, for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


HOMILY VIII 


2 COR. IV. 1, 2 


Therefore seeing we have this ministry, even as we obtained mercy we faint not, but we have renounced 
the hidden things of shame. 


Seeing he had uttered great things and had set himself and all the faithful before Moses, aware of the 
height and greatness of what he had said, observe how he moderates his tone again. For it was necessary 
on account of the false Apostles to exalt his hearers also, and again to calm down that swelling; yet not to 
do it away, since this would be a trifler’s part . Wherefore he manages this in another manner, by showing 
that not of their own merits was it, but all of the loving-kindness of God. Wherefore also he says, 
“Therefore seeing we have this ministry.” For nothing more did we contribute, except that we became 
ministers, and made ourselves subservient to the things given by God. Wherefore he said not largess ,’ nor 
supply ,’ but ministry.’ Nor was he contented with this even, but added, “as we obtained mercy.” For even 
this itself, he saith, the ministering to these things, is of mercy and loving-kindness. Yet it is mercy’s to 
deliver from evils, not to give so many good things besides: but the mercy of God includes this also. 


“We faint not.” And this indeed is to be imputed to His loving-kindness. For the clause, “as we obtained 
mercy,” take to be said with reference both to the “ministry,” and to the words, “we faint not.” And 
observe how earnestly he endeavors to lower his own things. For,’ saith he, that one who hath been 
counted worthy of such and so great things, and this from mercy only and loving-kindness, should show 
forth such labors, and undergo dangers, and endure temptations, is no great matter. Therefore we not 
only do not sink down, but we even rejoice and speak boldly.’ For instance, having said, “we faint not,” he 
added, 


Ver. 2. “But we have renounced the hidden things of shame, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the 
word of God deceitfully.” 


And what are “the hidden things of shame?” We do not, he saith, profess and promise great things, and in 
our actions show other things, as they do; wherefore also he said, “Ye look on things after the outward 
appearance;” but such we are as we appear, not having any duplicity, nor saying and doing such things as 
we ought to hide and veil over with shame and blushes. And to interpret this, he added, “not walking in 
craftiness.” For what they considered to be praise, that he proves to be shameful and worthy of scorn. But 
what is, “in craftiness?” They had the reputation of taking nothing,, but they took and kept it secret; they 
had the character of saints and approved Apostles, but they were full of numberless evil things. But, saith 
he, “we have renounced” these things: (for these are what he also calls the “hidden things of shame;” 
being such as we appear to be, and keeping nothing veiled over. And that not in this [our] life only, but 
also in the Preaching itself. For this is, “nor handling the word of God deceitfully.” 


“But by the manifestation of the truth.” 

Not by the countenance and the outward show, but by the very proof of our actions. 

“Commending ourselves to every man’s conscience.” 

For not to believers only, but also to unbelievers, we are manifest; lying open unto all that they may test 
our actions, as they may choose; and by this we commend ourselves, not by acting a part and carrying 
about a specious mask. We say then, that we take nothing, and we call you for witnesses; we say that we 


are conscious of no wickedness, and of this again we derive the testimony from you, not as they (sc. false 
Apostles) who, veiling over their things, deceive many. But we both set forth our life before all men; and 


we lay bare the Preaching, so that all comprehend it. 


[2.] Then because the unbelievers knew not its power, he added, this is no fault of ours, but of their own 
insensibility. Wherefore also he saith, 


Ver. 3, 4. “But if our Gospel is veiled, it is veiled in them that are lost; in whom the God of this world hath 
blinded the eyes of the unbelieving.” 


As he said also before, “To some a savor from death unto death, to others a savor from life unto life,” (ch. 
ii. 16.) so he saith here too. But what is “the God of this world?” Those that are infected with Marcion’s 
notions , affirm that this is said of the Creator, the just only, and not good; for they say that there is a 
certain God, just and not good. But the Manichees say that the devil is here intended, desiring from this 
passage to introduce another creator of the world besides the True One, very senselessly. For the 
Scripture useth often to employ the term God, not in regard of the dignity of that so designated, but of the 
weakness of those in subjection to it; as when it calls Mammon lord, and the belly god. But neither is the 
belly therefore God, nor Mammon Lord, save only of those who bow down themselves to them. But we 
assert of this passage that it is spoken neither of the devil nor of another creator, but of the God of the 
Universe, and that it is to be read thus; “God hath blinded the minds of the unbelievers of this world .” For 
the world to come hath no unbelievers; but the present only. But if any one should read it even otherwise, 
as, for instance, “the God of this world;” neither doth this afford any handle, for this doth not show Him to 
be the God of this world only. For He is called “the God of Heaven,” (Ps. cxxxvi. 26. &c.) yet is He not the 
God of Heaven only; and we say, God of the present day;’ yet we say this not as limiting His power to it 
alone. And moreover He is called the “God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob;” 
(Exod. iii. 6. &c.) and yet He is not the God of them alone. And one may find many other like testimonies 
in the Scriptures. How then “hath” He “blinded” them? Not by working unto this end; away with the 
thought! but by suffering and allowing it. For it is usual with the Scripture so to speak, as when it saith, 
“God gave them up unto a reprobate mind.” For when they themselves first disbelieved, and rendered 
themselves unworthy to see the mysteries; He Himself also thereafter permitted it. But what did it behove 
Him to do? To draw them by force, and reveal to those who would not see? But so they would have 
despised the more, and would not have seen either. Wherefore also he added, 


“That the light of the Gospel of the glory of Christ should not dawn upon them.” 


Not that they might disbelieve in God, but that unbelief might not see what are the things within, as also 
He enjoined us, commanding not to “cast the pearls before the swine.” (Matt. vii. 6.) For had He revealed 
even to those who disbelieve, their disease would have been the rather aggravated. For if one compel a 
man laboring under ophthalmia to look at the sunbeams, he the rather increases his infirmity. Therefore 
the physicians even shut them up in darkness, so as not to aggravate their disorder. So then here also we 
must consider that these persons indeed became unbelievers of themselves, but having become so, they 
no longer saw the secret things of the Gospel, God thenceforth excluding its beams from them. As also he 
said to the disciples, “Therefore I speak unto them in proverbs , (Matt. xiii. 13.) because hearing they hear 
not.” But what I say may also become clearer by an example; suppose a Greek, accounting our religion to 
be fables. This man then, how will he be more advantaged? by going in and seeing the mysteries, or by 
remaining without? Therefore he says, “That the light should not dawn upon them,” still dwelling on the 
history of Moses. For what happened to the Jews in his case, this happeneth to all unbelievers in the case 
of the Gospel. And what is that which is overshadowed, and which is not illuminated unto them? Hear him 
saying, “That the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ who is the Image of God, should not dawn upon 
them.” Namely, that the Cross is the salvation of the world, and His glory; that this Crucified One himself 
is about to come with much splendor; all the other things, those present, those to come, those seen, those 
not seen, the unspeakable splendor of the things looked for. Therefore also he said, “dawn,” that thou 
mayest not look for the whole here, for that which is [here] given is only, as it were, a little dawning of the 
Spirit. Therefore, also above as indicating this, he spoke of “savor;” (c. ii. 16.) and again, “earnest,” (c. i. 
25.) showing that the greater part remaineth there. But nevertheless all these things have been hidden 
from them; but had been hidden because they disbelieved first. Then to show that they are not only 
ignorant of the Glory of Christ, but of the Father’s also, since they know not His, he added, “Who is the 
Image of God?” For do not halt at Christ only. For as by Him thou seest the Father, so if thou art ignorant 
of His Glory, neither wilt thou know the Father’s. 


[3.] Ver. 5. “For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus as Lord, and ourselves as your servants for 
Jesus’ sake.” 


And what is the nature of the connexion there? What hath this in common with what has been said? He 
either hints at them as exalting themselves, and persuading the disciples to name themselves after them: 
as he said in the former Epistle, “I am of Paul and I of Apollos;” or else another thing of the gravest 
character. What then is this? Seeing that they waged fierce war against them, and plotted against them on 
every side; Is it,’ he says, with us ye fight and war? [Nay but] with Him that is preached by us, “for we 
preach not ourselves.” I am a servant, I am [but] a minister even of those who receive the Gospel, 
transacting every thing for Another, and for His glory doing whatsover I do. So that in warring against me 
thou throwest down what is His. For so far am I from turning to my own personal advantage any part of 
the Gospel, that I will not refuse to be even your servant for Christ’s sake; seeing it seemed good to Him 


“a 


so to honor you, seeing He so loved you and did all things for you.’ Wherefore also he saith, “and 
ourselves your servants for Christ’s sake.” Seest thou a soul pure from glory? For in truth,’ saith he, we 
not only do not take to ourselves aught of our Master’s, but even to you we submit ourselves for His sake.’ 


Ver. 6. “Seeing it is God that said, Light shall shine out of darkness, who shined in your hearts.” 


Seest thou how again to those who were desirous of seeing that surpassing glory, I mean that of Moses, he 
shows it flashing with added lustre ? As upon the face of Moses, so also hath it shined unto your hearts,’ 
he saith. And first, he puts them in mind of what was made in the beginning of the Creation, sensible light 
and darkness sensible, showing that this creation is greater. And where commanded He light to shine out 
of darkness? In the beginning and in prelude to the Creation; for, saith he, “Darkness was upon the face of 
the deep. And God said, Let there be light, and there was light.” Howbeit then indeed He said, “Let it be, 
and it was:” but now He said nothing, but Himself became Light for us. For he said not, hath also now 
commanded,’ but “hath” Himself “shined.” Therefore neither do we see sensible objects by the shining of 
this Light, but God Himself through Christ. Seest thou the invariableness in the Trinity? For of the Spirit, 
he says, “But we all with unveiled face reflecting in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are transformed into 
the same image from glory to glory even as from the Lord the Spirit.” (c. iii. 18.) And of the Son; “That the 
light of the glorious Gospel of Christ, Who is the Image of God, should not dawn upon them.” (v. 4.) And of 
the Father; “He that said Light shall shine out of darkness shined in your hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ.” For as when he had said, “Of the Gospel of the glory 
of Christ,” he added, “Who is the Image of God,” showing that they were deprived of His glory also; So 
after saying, “the knowledge of God,” he added, “in the face of Christ,’ to show that through Him we know 
the Father, even as through the Spirit also we are brought unto Him. 


Ver. 7. “But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the exceeding greatness of the power may be of 
God, and not from ourselves.” 


For seeing he had spoken many and great things of the unspeakable glory, lest any should say, And how 
enjoying so great a glory remain we in a mortal body?’ he saith, that this very thing is indeed the chiefest 
marvel and a very great example of the power of God, that an earthen vessel hath been enabled to bear so 
great a brightness and to keep so high a treasure. And therefore as admiring this, he said, “That the 
exceeding greatness of the power may be of God, and not from ourselves;” again alluding to those who 
gloried in themselves. For both the greatness of the things given and the weakness of them that receive 
show His power; in that He not only gave great things, but also to those who are little. For he used the 
term “earthen” in allusion to the frailty of our mortal nature, and to declare the weakness of our flesh. For 
it is nothing better constituted than earthenware; so is it soon damaged, and by death and disease and 
variations of temperature and ten thousand other things easily dissolved. And he said these things both to 
take down their inflation, and to show to all that none of the things we hold is human. For then is the 
power of God chiefly conspicuous, when by vile it worketh mighty things. Wherefore also in another place 
He said, “For My power is made perfect in weakness.” (2 Cor. xii. 9.) And indeed in the Old [Testament] 
whole hosts of barbarians were turned to flight by gnats and flies, wherefore also He calleth the 
caterpillar His mighty force ; (Joel ii. 25.) and in the beginning, by only confounding tongues, He put a 
stop to that great tower in Babylon. And in their wars too, at one time, He routed innumerable hosts by 
three hundred men; at another He overthrew cities by trumpets; and afterwards by a little and poor 
stripling, David, He turned to flight the whole army of barbarians. So then here also, sending forth twelve 
only He overcame the world; twelve, and those, persecuted, warred against. 


[4.] Let us then be amazed at the Power of God, admire, adore it. Let us ask Jews, let us ask Greeks, who 
persuaded the whole world to desert from their fathers’ usages, and to go over to another way of life? The 
fisherman, or the tentmaker? the publican, or the unlearned and ignorant? And how can these things 
stand with reason, except it were Divine Power which achieveth all by their means? And what too did they 
say to persuade them? Be baptized in the Name of The Crucified.’ Of what kind of man ? One they had not 
seen nor looked upon. But nevertheless saying and preaching these things, they persuaded them that they 
who gave them oracles, and whom they had received by tradition from their forefathers, were no Gods: 
whilst this Christ, He Who was nailed [to the wood,] drew them all unto Himself. And yet that He was 
indeed crucified and buried, was manifest in a manner to all; but that He was risen again, none save a few 
saw. But still of this too they persuaded those who had not beheld; and not that He rose again only, but 
that He ascended also into Heaven, and cometh to judge quick and dead. Whence then the persuasiveness 
of these sayings, tell me? From nothing else than the Power of God. For, in the first place, innovation itself 
was offensive to all; but when too one innovates in such things, the matter becomes more grievous: when 
one tears up the foundations of ancient custom, when one plucks laws from their seat. And besides all 
this, neither did the heralds seem worthy of credit, but they were both of a nation hated amongst all men, 
and were timorous and ignorant. Whence then overcame they the world? Whence cast they out you, and 
those your forefathers who were reputed to be philosophers, along with their very gods? Is it not quite 
evident that it was from having God with them? For neither are these successes of human, but of some 
divine and unspeakable, power. No,’ saith one, but of witchcraft.’ Then certainly ought the power of the 
demons to have increased and the worship of idols to have extended. How then have they been 
overthrown and have vanished, and our things the reverse of these? So that from this even it is manifest 
that what was done was the decree of God; and not from the Preaching only, but also from the title of life 


itself. For when was virginity so largely planted every where in the world? when contempt of wealth, and 
of life, and of all things besides? For such as were wicked and wizards, would have effected nothing like 
this, but the contrary in all respects: whilst these introduced amongst us the life of angels; and not 
introduced merely, but established it in our own land, in that of the barbarians, in the very extremities of 
the earth. Whence it is manifest that it was the power of Christ every where that effected all, which every 
where shineth, and swifter than any lightning illumeth the hearts of men. All these things, then, 
considering, and accepting what hath been done as a clear proof of the promise of the things to come, 
worship with us the invincible might of The Crucified, that ye may both escape the intolerable 
punishments, and obtain the everlasting kingdom; of which may all we partake through the grace and love 
towards men of our Lord Jesus Christ; to Whom be glory world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY Ix 


2 COR. IV. 8, 9 


We are pressed on every side, yet not straitened; perplexed, yet not unto despair; pursued, yet not 
forsaken. 


He still dwells upon proving that the whole work is to be ascribed to the power of God, repressing the 
highmindedness of those that glory in themselves. For not this only,’ saith he, is marvelous, that we keep 
this treasure in earthen vessels, but that even when enduring ten thousand hardships, and battered on 
every side, we [still] preserve and lose it not. Yet though there were a vessel of adamant, it would neither 
have been strong enough to carry so vast a treasure, nor have sufficed against so many machinations; yet, 
as it is, it both bears it and suffers no harm, through God’s grace.’ For, “we are pressed on every side,” 
saith he, “but not straitened.” What is, “on every side?” 


In respect of our foes, in respect of our friends, in respect of necessaries, in respect of other needs, by 
them which be hostile, by them of our own household.’ “Yet not straitened.” And see how he speaks 
contrarieties, that thence also he may show the strength of God. For, “we are pressed on every side, yet 
not straitened,” saith he; “perplexed, yet not unto despair;” that is, we do not quite fall off. For we are 
often, indeed, wrong in our calculations , and miss our aim, yet not so as to fall away from what is set 
before us: for these things are permitted by God for our discipline, not for our defeat.’ 


Ver. 9. “Pursued, yet not forsaken; smitten down, yet not destroyed.” For these trials do indeed befal, but 
not the consequences of the trials. And this indeed through the power and Grace of God. In other places 
indeed he says that these things were permitted in order both to their own humble-mindedness, and to the 
safety of others: for “that I should not be exalted overmuch, there was given to me a thorn,” (2 Cor. xii. 7; 
ib. 6.) he says: and again, “Lest any man should account of me above that which he seeth me to be, or 
heareth from me;” and in another place again, “that we should not trust in ourselves:” (2 Cor. i. 9.) here, 
however, that the power of God might be manifested. Seest thou how great the gain of his trials? For it 
both showed the power of God, and more disclosed His grace. For, saith He, “My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” (2 Cor. xii. 9.) It also anointed them unto lowliness of mind, and prepared them for keeping down 
the rest, and made them to be more hardy. “For patience,” saith he, “worketh probation, and probation 
hope.” (Rom. v. 4.) For they who had fallen into ten thousand dangers and through the hope they had in 
God had been recovered , were taught to hold by it more and more in all things. 


Ver. 10. “Always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may be 
manifested in our body.” 


And what is the “dying of the Lord Jesus,” which they bare about? Their daily deaths by which also the 
resurrection was showed. For if any believe not,’ he says, that Jesus died and rose again, beholding us 
every day die and rise again, let him believe henceforward in the resurrection.’ Seest thou how he has 
discovered yet another reason for the trials? What then is this reason? “That his life also may be 
manifested in our body.” He says, by snatching us out of the perils. So that this which seems a mark of 
weakness and destitution, this, [I say,] proclaims His resurrection. For His power had not so appeared in 
our suffering no unpleasantness, as it is now shown in our suffering indeed, but without being overcome.’ 


Ver. 11. “For we which live are also delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus may be 
manifested in us in our mortal flesh.” 


For every where when he has said any thing obscure, he interprets himself again. So he has done here 
also, giving a clear interpretation of this which I have cited. For therefore, “we are delivered,”’ he says, in 
other words, we bear about His dying that the power of His life may be made manifest, who permitteth 
not mortal flesh, though undergoing so great sufferings, to be overcome by the snowstorm of these 
calamities.’ And it may be taken too in another way. How? As he says in another place, “If we die with him, 
we Shall also live with Him.” (2 Tim. ii. 11.) For as we endure His dying now, and choose whilst living to 
die for His sake: so also will he choose, when we are dead, to beget us then unto life. For if we from life 
come into death, He also will from death lead us by the hand into life.’ 


Ver. 12. “So then death worketh in us, but life in you.” 


Speaking no more of death in the strict sense , but of trials and of rest. For we indeed,’ he says, are in 
perils and trials, but ye in rest; reaping the life which is the fruit of these perils. And we indeed endure 
the dangerous, but ye enjoy the good things; for ye undergo not so great trials.’ 


[2.] Ver. 13. “But having the same spirit of faith, according to that which is written, I believed, and 
therefore did I speak; we also believe, and therefore also we speak; that He which raised up the Lord 
Jesus, shall raise up us also by Jesus.” (Ps. cxvi. 10.) 


He has reminded us of a Psalm which abounds in heavenly wisdom , and is especially fitted to encourage 
in dangers. For this saying that just man uttered when he was in great dangers, and from which there was 
no other possibility of recovery than by the aid of God. Since then kindred circumstances are most 
effective in comforting, therefore he says, “having the same Spirit;” that is, by the same succor by which 
he was saved, we also are saved; by the Spirit through which he spake, we also speak.’ Whence he shows, 
that between the New and Old Covenants great harmony exists, and that the same Spirit wrought in 
either; and that not we alone are in dangers, but all those of old were so too; and that we must find a 
remedy through faith and hope, and not seek at once to be released from what is laid upon us. For having 
showed by arguments the resurrection and the life, and that the danger was not a mark of helplessness or 
destitution; he thenceforward brings in faith also, and to it commits the whole. But still of this also, he 
furnishes a proof, the resurrection, namely, of Christ, saying, “we also believe, and therefore also we 
speak.” What do we believe? tell me. 


Ver. 14, 15. “That He which raised up Jesus, shall raise up also, and shall present us with you. For all 
things are for your sakes, that the grace, being multiplied through the many, may cause the thanksgiving 
to abound unto the glory of God.” 


Again, he fills them with lofty thoughts , that they may not hold themselves indebted to men, I mean to the 
false Apostles. For the whole is of God Who willeth to bestow upon many, so that the grace may appear 
the greater. For your sakes, therefore, was the resurrection and all the other things. For He did not these 
things for the sake of one only, but of all. 


Ver. 16. “Wherefore we faint not; but though our outward man is decaying, yet the inward man is renewed 
day by day.” 


How does it decay? Being scourged, being persecuted, suffering ten thousand extremities. “Yet the inward 
man is renewed day by day.” How is it renewed? By faith, by hope, by a forward will, finally, by braving 
those extremities. For in proportion as the body suffers ten thousand things, in the like proportion hath 
the soul goodlier hopes and becometh brighter, like gold refined in the fire more and more. And see how 
he brings to nothing the sorrows of this present life. 


Ver. 17, 18. “For the light affliction,” he saith, “which is for the moment, worketh more and more 
exceedingly an eternal weight of glory; while we look not at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen.” 


Having closed the question by a reference to hope, (and, as he said in his Epistle to the Romans, “We are 
saved by hope, but hope that is seen is not hope;” (Rom. viii. 24.) establishing the same point here also,) 
he sets side by side the things present with the things to come, the momentary with the eternal, the light 
with the weighty, the affliction with the glory. And neither is he content with this, but he addeth another 
expression, doubling it and saying, “more and more exceedingly .” Next he also shows the mode how so 
great afflictions are light. How then light? “While we look not at the things that are seen, but at the things 
that are not seen.” So will both this present be light and that future great, if we withdraw ourselves from 
the things that are seen. “For the things that are seen are temporal.” (v. 18.) Therefore the afflictions are 
so too. “But the things that are not seen are eternal.” Therefore the crowns are so also. And he said not 
the afflictions are so, but “the things that are seen;” all of them, whether punishment or rest, so that we 
should be neither puffed up by the one nor overborne by the other. And therefore when speaking of the 
things to come, he said not the kingdom is eternal; but, “the things which are not seen are eternal,” 
whether they be a kingdom, or again punishment; so as both to alarm by the one and to encourage by the 
other. 


[3.] Since then “the things that are seen are temporal, but the things that are not seen are eternal,” let us 
look to them. For what excuse even can we have, if we choose the temporal instead of the eternal? For 
even if the present be pleasurable, yet it is not abiding; whilst the woe it entails is abiding and 
irremissible. For what excuse will they have who have been counted worthy of the Spirit and have enjoyed 
so great a gift, if they become of grovelling mind and fall down to the earth. For I hear many saying these 
words worthy of all scorn, Give me to-day and take tomorrow.’ For,’ saith one, if indeed there be such 
things there as ye affirm, then it is one for one; but if there be no such thing at all, then it is two for 
nothing.’ What can be more lawless than these words? or what more idle prating ? We are discoursing 
about Heaven and those unspeakable good things; and thou bringest forth unto us the terms of the race- 
course , yet art not ashamed nor hidest thy face, whilst uttering such things as befit maniacs? Blushest 
thou not that art so rivetted to the present things? Wilt thou not cease from being distraught and beside 
thyself, and in youth a dotard? Were Greeks indeed to talk in this way, it were no marvel: but that 


believers should vent such dotage, of what forgiveness doth it admit? For dost thou hold those immortal 
hopes in utter suspicion? Dost thou think these things to be utterly doubtful? And in what are these things 
deserving of pardon? And who hath come,’ saith one, and brought back word what is there?’ Of men 
indeed not any one, but God, more trustworthy than all, hath declared these things. But thou beholdest 
not what is there. Neither dost thou see God. Wilt thou then deny that there is a God, because thou seest 
Him not? Yes,’ he replies, I firmly believe there is a God.’ If then an infidel should ask thee, And who came 
from Heaven and brought back word of this?’ what wilt thou answer? Whence dost thou know that there is 
a God? From the things that are seen,’ he answers, from the fair order existing through the whole 
creation, from its being manifest to all.’ Therefore receive also in the same way the doctrine of the 
judgment. How?’ he asks. I will question thee, and do thou answer me. Is this God just, and will He render 
to each according to his deserving? or, on the contrary, doth He will the wicked should live happily and in 
luxury, and the good in the contrary things? By no means,’ he answers, for man even would not feel thus.’ 
Where then shall they who have done virtuously here, enjoy the things that be good? and where the 
wicked the opposites, except there is to be a life and retribution hereafter? Seest thou that at present it is 
one for one, and not two for one. But I will show thee, as I proceed, that it is not even one against one, but 
it shall be for the righteous two for nothing; and for the sinners and these that live here riotously, quite 
the contrary. For they that have lived riotously here have received not even one for one; but those who 
pass their life in virtue two for nothing . For who are at in rest, they that have abused this present life, or 
they that followed heavenly wisdom? Perhaps thou wilt say the former, but I prove it of the latter, 
summoning for my witnesses those very men that have enjoyed these present things; and they will not be 
so shameless as to deny what I am going to say. For oftentimes have they imprecated curses upon 
matchmakers and upon the day that their bridal chamber was wreathed, and have proclaimed them happy 
who have not married. Many too of the young, even when they might have married, have refused for no 
other reason than the troublesomeness of the thing. And this I say, not as accusing marriage; for it is 
“honorable;” (Heb. xiii. 4.) but those who have used it amiss. Now if they who have lived a married life, 
often considered their life not worth the living; what shall we say of those who have been swept down into 
whores’ deep pits, and are more slavishly and wretchedly treated than any captive? what of those who 
have grown rotten in luxury and have enveloped their bodies with a thousand diseases? But it is a 
pleasure to be had in honor.’ Yea, rather, nothing is bitterer than this slavery. For he that seeketh vain 
honor is more servile than any slave, and desirous of pleasing any body; but he that treads it under foot is 
superior to all, who careth not for the glory that cometh from others. But the possession of wealth is 
desirable.’ Yet we have often shown that they who are loose from it and have nothing, enjoy greater riches 
and repose. But to be drunken is pleasant.’ But who will say this? Surely then if to be without riches is 
pleasanter than to have them, and not to marry than to marry, and not to seek vainglory than to seek it, 
and not to live luxuriously than to live so; even in this world they who are not riveted to those present 
things have the advantage. And as yet I say not how that the former, even though he be racked with ten 
thousand tortures, hath that good hope to carry him through: whilst the latter, even though he is in the 
enjoyment of a thousand delights, hath the fear of the future disquieting and confounding his pleasure. 
For this, too, is no light sort of punishment; nor therefore the contrary, of enjoyment and repose. And 
besides these there is a third sort. And what is this? In that the things of worldly delight do not even 
whilst they are present appear such, being refuted both by nature and time; but the others not only are, 
but also abide immovable. Seest thou that we shall be able to put not two for nothing only, but three even, 
and five, and ten, and twenty, and ten thousand for nothing? But that thou mayest learn this same truth by 
an example also,—the rich man and Lazarus,—the one enjoyed the things present, the other those to 
come. (Luke xvi. 19. &c.) Seems it then to thee to be one and one, to be punished throughout all time, and 
to be an hungered for a little season? to be diseased in thy corruptible body, and to scorch miserably in an 
undying one? to be crowned and live in undying delights after that little sickness, and to be endlessly 
tormented after that short enjoyment of his goods. And who will say this? For what wilt thou we should 
compare? the quantity? the quality? the rank? the decision of God concerning each? How long will ye 
utter the words of beetles that are for ever wallowing. in dung! For these are not the words of reasoning 
men, to throw away a soul which is so precious for nothing, when there needeth little labor to receive 
heaven. Wilt thou that I teach thee also in another way that there is an awful tribunal there? Open the 
doors of thy conscience, and behold the judge that sitteth in thine heart. Now if thou condemnest thyself, 
although a lover of thyself, and canst not refrain from passing a righteous verdict, will not God much 
rather make great provision for that which is just, and pass that impartial judgment upon all; or will He 
permit everything to go on loosely and at random? And who will say this? No one; but both Greeks and 
barbarians, both poets and philosophers, yea the whole race of men in this agree with us, though differing 
in particulars , and affirm that there are tribunals of some sort in Hades; so manifest and uncontroverted 
is the thing. 


[4.] And wherefore,’ saith one, doth he not punish here?’ That He may display that longsuffering of His, 
and may offer to us the salvation that cometh by repentance, and not make our race to be swept away, nor 
pluck away those who by an excellent change are able to be saved, before that salvation. For if he 
instantly punished upon the commission of sins, and destroyed, how should Paul have been saved, how 
should Peter, the chief teachers of the world? How should David have reaped the salvation that came by 
his repentance? How the Galatians? How many others? For this reason then He neither exacts the penalty 
from all here, (but only from some out of all,) nor yet there from all, but from one here, and from another 
there; that He may both rouse those who are exceedingly insensible by means of those whom He 
punishes, and may cause them to expect the future things by those whom He punishes not. Or seest thou 


not many punished here, as those, for instance, who were buried under the ruins of that tower; (Luke xiii. 
4, 7.) as those whose blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices; as those who perished by an untimely 
death amongst the Corinthians, because they partook unworthily of the mysteries (1 Cor. xi. 30.); as 
Pharaoh; as those of the Jews who were slain by the barbarians; as many others, both then, and now, and 
continually? And yet others too, having sinned in many things, departed without suffering the penalty 
here; as the rich man in the story of Lazarus; as many others. (Luke xvi.) Now these things He does, both 
to arouse those who quite disbelieve in the things to come, and to make those who do believe and are 
careless more diligent. “For God is a righteous Judge, and strong, and longsuffering, and visits not with 
wrath every day.” (Ps. vii. 11. LXX.) But if we abuse His longsuffering, there will come a time when He will 
no more be longsuffering even for a little, but will straightway inflict the penalty. 


Let us not then, in order that for a single moment (for such is this present life) we may live luxuriously, 
draw on ourselves punishment through endless ages: but let us toil for a moment, that we may be 
crowned for ever. See ye not that even in worldly things most men act in this manner; and choose a brief 
toil in order to a long rest, even though the opposite falls out unto them? For in this life indeed there is an 
equal portion of toils and reward; yea, often, on the contrary, the toil is endless whilst the fruit is little, or 
not even a little; but in the case of the kingdom conversely, the labor is little whilst the pleasure is great 
and boundless. For consider: the husbandman wearieth himself the whole year through, and at the very 
end of his hope of times misses of the fruit of those many toils. The shipmaster again and the soldier, until 
extreme old age, are occupied with wars and labors; and oftentimes hath each of them departed, the one 
with the loss of his wealthy cargoes, the other, along with victory, of life itself. What excuse then shall we 
have, tell me, if in worldly matters indeed we prefer what is laborious in order that we may rest for a 
little, or not a little even; (for the hope of this is uncertain;) but in spiritual things do the converse of this 
and draw upon ourselves unutterable punishment for a little sloth? Wherefore I beseech you all, though 
late, yet still at length to recover from this frenzy. For none shall deliver us in that day; neither brother, 
nor father, nor child, nor friend, nor neighbor, nor any other: but if our works play us false, all will be over 
and we must needs perish. How many lamentations did that rich man make, and besought the Patriarch 
and begged that Lazarus might be sent! But hear what Abraham said unto him: “There is a gulf betwixt us 
and you, so that they who wish to go forth cannot pass thither.” (Luke xvi. 26.) How many petitions did 
those virgins make to their fellows for a little oil! But hear what they also say; “Peradventure there will 
not be enough for you and for us;” (Matt. xxv. 9.) and none was able to bring them in to the bridal 
chamber. 


Thinking then on these things let us also be careful of that which is our life. For mention what toils soever 
and bring forward besides what punishment soever; all these combined will be nothing in comparison of 
the good things to come. Instance therefore, if thou wilt, fire and steel and wild beasts, and if there be 
aught sorer than these; but yet these are not even a shadow compared with those torments. For these 
things when applied in excess become then especially light, making the release speedy ; since the body 
sufficeth not unto intensity at once and long continuance of suffering; but both meet together, both 
prolongation and excess, alike in the good and the grievous. Whilst we have time then, “let us come 
before His presence with confession,” (Ps. xcv. 2, LXX.) that in that day we may behold Him gentle and 
serene, that we may escape altogether those threat-bearing Powers. Seest thou not how this world’s 
soldiers who perform the bidding of those in authority drag men about; how they chain, how they scourge 
them, how they pierce their sides, how they apply torches to their torments, how they dismember them? 
Yet all these things are but plays and joke unto those punishments. For these punishments are temporal; 
but there neither the worm dieth nor is the fire quenched: for that body of all is incorruptible, which is 
then to be raised up. But God grant that we may never learn these things by experience; but that these 
fearful things may never be nearer unto us than in the mention of them ; and that we be not delivered 
over to those tormentors, but may be hence made wise . How many things shall we then say in accusation 
of ourselves! How many lamentations shall we utter! How many groans! But it will thenceforth be of no 
avail. For neither can sailors, when the ship hath gone to pieces and hath sunk, thereafter be of any 
service; nor physicians when the patient is departed; but they will often say indeed that so and so ought to 
have been done; but all is fruitless and in vain. For as long indeed as hopes remain from amendment, one 
ought both to say and do every thing: but when we have no longer any thing in our power, all being quite 
ruined, it is to no purpose that all is said and done. For even then Jews will then say, “Blessed is He that 
cometh in the Name of the Lord:” (Matt. xxiii. 39.) but they will be able to reap none advantage of this cry 
towards escaping their punishment; for when they ought to have said it, they said it not. That then this be 
not the case with us in respect to our life, let us now and from this time reform that we may stand at the 
tribunal of Christ with all boldness; whereunto may all of us attain through the grace and love toward men 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father, with the Holy Spirit, be glory and might for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


HOMILY X 
2 COR. V. 1 


For we know, that if the earthly house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building from God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal, in the heavens. 


Again he arouses their zeal because many trials drew on . For it was likely that they, in consequence of his 
absence, were weaker in respect to this [need]. What then saith he? One ought not to wonder that we 
suffer affliction; nor to be confounded, for we even reap many gains thereby. And some of these he 
mentioned before; for instance, that we “bear about the dying of Jesus,” and present the greatest proof of 
His power: for he says, “that the exceeding greatness of the power may be of God:” and we exhibit a clear 
proof of the Resurrection, for, says he, “that the life of Jesus may be manifested in our mortal flesh.” But 
since along with these things he said that our inward man is thus made better also; for “though our 
outward man is decaying,” saith he, “yet the inward man is renewed day by day;” showing again that this 
being scourged and persecuted is proportionately useful, he adds, that when this is done thoroughly, then 
the countless good things will spring up for those who have endured these things. For lest when thou 
hearest that thy outward man perishes, thou shouldest grieve; he says, that when this is completely 
effected, then most of all shalt thou rejoice and shalt come unto a better inheritance . So that not only 
ought not one to grieve at its perishing now in part, but even earnestly to seek for the completion of that 
destruction, for this most conducts thee to immortality. Wherefore also he added, “For we know, that if the 
earthly house of our tabernacle be dissolved: we have a building from God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” For since he is urging again the doctrine of the Resurrection in respect to which 
they were particularly unsound; he calls in aid the judgment of his hearers also, and so establishes it; not 
however in the same way as before, but, as it were, arriving at it out of another subject: (for they had 
been already corrected:) and says, “We know that if the earthly house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we 
have a building from God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” Some indeed say that 
the earthly house’ is this world; But I should maintain that he alludes rather to the body. But observe, I 
pray, how by the terms [he uses,] he shows the superiority of the future things to the present. For having 
said “earthly” he hath opposed to it “the heavenly;” having said, “house of tabernacle,” thereby declaring 
both that it is easily taken to pieces and is temporary, he hath opposed to it the “eternal,” for the name 
“tabernacle” often times denotes temporariness. Wherefore He saith, “In My Father’s house are many 
abiding places.” (John xiv. 2.) But if He anywhere also calls the resting places of the saints tabernacles; He 
calls them not tabernacles simply, but adds an epithet; for he said not, that “they may receive you” into 
their tabernacles, but “into the eternal tabernacles.” (Luke xvi. 9.) Moreover also in that he said, “not 
made with hands,” he alluded to that which was made with hands. What then? Is the body made with 
hands? By no means; but he either alludes to the houses here that are made with hands, or if not this, 
then he called the body which is not made with hands, ‘a house of tabernacle.’ For he has not used the 
term in antithesis and contradistinction to this, but to heighten those eulogies and swell those 
commendations. 


[2.] Ver. 2. “For verily in this we groan, longing to be clothed upon with our habitation which is from 
heaven.” 


What habitation? tell me. The incorruptible body. And why do we groan now? Because that is far better. 
And “from heaven” he calls it because of its incorruptibleness. For it is not surely that a body will come 
down to us from above: but by this expression he signifies the grace which is sent from thence. So far 
then ought we to be from grieving at these trials which are in part that we ought to seek even for their 
fulness , as if he had said: Groanest thou, that thou art persecuted, that this thy man is decaying? Groan 
that this is not done unto excess and that it perishes not entirely. Seest thou how he hath turned round 
what was said unto the contrary; having proved that they ought to groan that those things were not done 
fully; for which because they were done partially; they groaned. Therefore he henceforth calls it not a 
tabernacle, but a house, and with great reason. For a tabernacle indeed is easily taken to pieces; but a 
house abideth continually. 


Ver. 3. “If so be that being unclothed we shall not be found naked.” 


That is, even if we have put off the body, we shall not be presented there without a body, but even with the 
same one made incorruptible. But some read, and it deserves very much to be adopted, “If so be that 
being clothed we shall not be found naked.” For lest all should be confident because of the Resurrection, 
he says, “If so be that being clothed,” that is, having obtained incorruption and an incorruptible body, “we 
shall not be found naked” of glory and safety. As he also said in the former Epistle; “We shall all be raised; 
but each in his own order.” And, “There are celestial bodies, and bodies terrestial.” (1 Cor. xv. 22, 23.) (ib. 
40.) For the Resurrection indeed is common to all, but the glory is not common; but some shall rise in 
honor and others in dishonor, and some to a kingdom but others to punishment. This surely he signified 
here also, when he said; “If so be that being clothed we shall not be found naked.” 


[3.] Ver. 4. “For indeed we that are in this tabernacle do groan , not for that we would be unclothed, but 
that we would be clothed upon.” Here again he hath utterly and manifestly stopped the mouths of the 
heretics, showing that he is not speaking absolutely of a body differing in identity , but of corruption and 
incorruption: For we do not therefore groan,’ saith he, that we may be delivered from the body: for of this 
we do not wish to be unclothed; but we hasten to be delivered from the corruption that is in it.’ Wherefore 
he saith, we wish not to be unclothed of the body, but that it should be clothed upon with incorruption.’ 
Then he also interprets it [thus,] “That what is mortal may be swallowed up of life.” For since putting off 
the body appeared to many a grievous thing; and he was contradicting the judgments of all, when he said, 
“we groan,” not wishing to be set free from it; (for if,’ says one, the soul in being separated from it so 


suffers and laments, how sayest thou that we groan because we are not separated from it?’) lest then this 
should be urged against him, he says, Neither do I assert that we therefore groan, that we may put it off; 
(for no one putteth it off without pain, seeing that Christ says even of Peter, They shall “carry thee,” and 
lead thee “whither thou wouldest not;’—John xxi. 18.) but that we may have it clothed upon with 
incorruption.’ For it is in this respect that we are burdened by the body; not because it is a body, but 
because we are encompassed with a corruptible body and liable to suffering , for it is this that also causes 
us pain. But the life when it arriveth destroyeth and useth up the corruption; the corruption, I say, not the 
body. And how cometh this to pass?’ saith one. Inquire not; God doeth it; be not too curious. Wherefore 
also he added, 


Ver. 5. “Now he that hath wrought us for this very thing is God.” 


Hereby he shows that these things were prefigured from the first. For not now was this decreed: but when 
at the first He fashioned us from earth and created Adam; for not for this created He him, that he should 
die, but that He might make him even immortal. Then as showing the credibility of this and furnishing the 
proof of it, he added, 


“Who also gave the earnest of the Spirit.” For even then He fashioned us for this; and now He hath 
wrought unto this by baptism, and hath furnished us with no light security thereof, the Holy Spirit. And he 
continually calls It an earnest, wishing to prove God to be a debtor of the whole, and thereby also to make 
what he says more credible unto the grosser sort. 


[4.] Ver. 6. “Being therefore always of good courage, and knowing.” 


The word “of good courage” is used with reference to the persecutions, the plottings, and the continual 
deaths: as if he had said, Doth any vex and persecute and slay thee? Be not cast down, for thy good all is 
done. Be not afraid: but of good courage. For that which thou groanest and grievest for, that thou art in 
bondage to corruption, he removes from henceforward out of the way, and frees thee the sooner from this 
bondage.’ Wherefore also he saith, “Being therefore always of good courage,” not in the seasons of rest 
only, but also in those of tribulation; “and knowing,” 


Ver. 7, 8. “That whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent from the Lord (for we walk by faith, not 
by sight); we are of good courage, I say, and are willing to be absent from the body, and to be at home 
with the Lord.” 


That which is greater than all he has put last, for to be with Christ is better, than receiving an 
incorruptible [body.] But what he means is this: He quencheth not our life that warreth against and killeth 
us; be not afraid; be of good courage even when hewn in pieces. For not only doth he set thee free from 
corruption and a burden, but he also sendeth thee quickly to the Lord.’ Wherefore neither did he say, 
“whilst we are’ in the body:” as of those who are in a foreign and strange land. “Knowing therefore that 
whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent from the Lord: we are of good courage, I say, and willing 
to be absent from the body, and to be at home with the Lord.” Seest thou how keeping back what was 
painful, the names of death and the end, he has employed instead of them such as excite great longing , 
calling them presence with God; and passing over those things which are accounted to be sweet, the 
things of life, he hath expressed them by painful names, calling the life here an absence from the Lord? 
Now this he did, both that no one might fondly linger amongst present things, but rather be aweary of 
them; and that none when about to die might be disquieted , but might even rejoice as departing unto 
greater goods. Then that none might say on hearing that we are absent from the Lord, Why speakest thou 
thus? Are we then estranged from Him whilst we are here?’ he in anticipation corrected such a thought, 
saying, “For we walk by faith, not by sight.” Even here indeed we know Him, but not so clearly. As he says 
also elsewhere, (1 Cor. xiii. 12.) “in a mirror,” and “darkly.” 


“We are of good courage, I say, and willing.” Wonderful! to what hath he brought round the discourse? To 
an extreme desire of death, having shown the grievous to be pleasurable, and the pleasurable grievous. 
For by the term, “we are willing” he means, we are desirous.’ Of what are we desirous? Of being “absent 
from the body, and at home with the Lord.” And thus he does perpetually, (as I showed also before) 
turning round the objection of his opponents unto the very contrary. 


Ver. 9. “Wherefore also we make it our aim whether at home or absent, to be well pleasing unto him.” 


For what we seek for is this,’ saith he, whether we be there or here, to live according to His will; for this is 
the principal thing. So that by this thou hast the kingdom already in possession without a probation.’ For 
lest when they had arrived at so great a desire of being there, they should again be disquieted at its being 
so long first, in this he gives them already the chief of those good things. And what is this? To be well 
“pleasing.” For as to depart is not absolutely good, but to do so in [God’s] favor, which is what makes 
departing also become a good; so to remain here is not absolutely grievous, but to remain offending Him. 
Deem not then that departure from the body is enough; for virtue is always necessary. For as when he 
spoke of a Resurrection, he allowed [them] not by it alone to be of good courage, saying, “If so be that 
being clothed we shall not be found naked;” so also having showed a departure, lest thou shouldest think 
that this is enough to save thee, he added that it is needful that we be well pleasing. 


[5.] Seeing then he has persuaded them by many good things, henceforth he alarms them also by those of 
gloomier aspect . For our interest consists both in the attainment of the good things and the avoidance of 
the evil things, in other words, hell and the kingdom. But since this, the avoiding of punishment, is the 
more forcible motive; for where penalty reaches only to the not receiving good things, the most will bear 
this contentedly; but if it also extend to the suffering of evil, do so no longer: (for they ought, indeed, to 
consider the former intolerable, but from the weakness and grovelling nature of the many, the latter 
appears to them more hard to bear:) since then (I say) the giving of the good things doth not so arouse the 
general hearer as the threat of the punishments, he is obliged to conclude with this, saying, 


Ver. 10. “For we must all be made manifest before the judgment-seat.” 


Then having alarmed and shaken the hearer by the mention of that judgment-seat, he hath not even here 
set down the woful without the good things, but hath mingled something of pleasure, saying, 


“That each one may receive the things done in the body,” as many as “he hath done, whether” it be “good 
or bad.” 


By saying these words, he both reviveth those who have done virtuously and are persecuted with those 
hopes, and maketh those who have fallen back more earnest by that fear. And he thus confirmed his words 
touching the resurrection of the body. For surely,’ sayeth he, that which hath ministered to the one and to 
the other shall not stand excluded from the recompenses: but along with the soul shall in the one case be 
punished, in the other crowned.’ But some of the heretics say, that it is another body that is raised. How 
so? tell me. Did one sin, and is another punished? Did one do virtuously, and is another crowned? And 
what will ye answer to Paul, saying, “We would not be unclothed, but clothed upon?” And how is that 
which is mortal “swallowed up of life?” For he said not, that the mortal or corruptible body should be 
swallowed up of the incorruptible body; but that corruption [should be swallowed up] “of life.” For then 
this happeneth when the same body is raised; but if, giving up that body, He should prepare another, no 
longer is corruption swallowed up but continueth dominant. Therefore this is not so; but “this 
corruptible,” that is to say the body, “must put on incorruption.” For the body is in a middle state , being 
at present in this and hereafter to be in that; and for this reason in this first, because it is impossible for 
the incorruption to be dissolved. “For neither doth corruption inherit incorruption,” saith he, (for, how is it 
[then] incorruption?) but on the contrary, “corruption is swallowed up of life:” for this indeed survives the 
other, but not the other this. For as wax is melted by fire but itself doth not melt the fire: so also doth 
corruption melt and vanish away under incorruption, but is never able itself to get the better of 
incorruption. 


[6.] Let us then hear the voice of Paul, saying, that “we must stand at the judgment-seat of Christ;” and let 
us picture to ourselves that court of justice, and imagine it to be present now and the reckoning to be 
required . For I will speak of it more at large. For Paul, seeing that he was discoursing on affliction, and he 
had no mind to afflict them again, did not dwell on the subject; but having in brief expressed its austerity , 
“Each one shall receive according to what he hath done,” he quickly passed on. Let us then imagine it to 
be present now, and reckon each one of us with his own conscience, and account the Judge to be already 
present, and everything to be revealed and brought forth. For we must not merely stand, but also be 
manifested. Do ye not blush? Are ye not astonied? But if now, when the reality is not yet present, but is 
granted in supposition merely and imaged in thought; if now [I say] we perish conscience-struck; what 
shall we do when [it] shall arrive, when the whole world shall be present, when angels and archangels, 
when ranks upon ranks, and all hurrying at once, and some caught up on the clouds, and an array full of 
trembling; when there shall be the trumpets, one upon another, [when] those unceasing voices? 


For suppose there were no hell, yet in the midst of so great brightness to be rejected and to go away 
dishonored;—how great the punishment! For if even now, when the Emperor rideth in and his train with 
him, we contemplating each one of us our own poverty, derive not so much pleasure from the spectacle, as 
we endure dejection at having no share in what is going on about the Emperor, nor being near the 
Sovereign; what will it be then? Or thinkest thou it is a light punishment, not to be ranked in that 
company, not to be counted worthy of that unutterable glory, from that assemblage and those untold good 
things, to be cast forth some-wither far and distant? But when there is also darkness, and gnashing of 
teeth, and chains indissoluble, and an undying worm, and fire unquenchable, and affliction, and 
straitness, and tongues scorching like the rich man’s; and we wail, and none heareth; and we groan and 
gnash our teeth for anguish, and none regardeth; and we look all round, and no where is there any to 
comfort us; where shall we rank those that are in this condition? what is there more miserable than are 
those souls? what more pitiable? For if, when we enter a prison and see its inmates, some squalid, some 
chained and famishing, some again shut up in darkness, we are moved with compassion, we shudder, we 
use all diligence that we may never be cast into that place; how will it be with us, when we are led and 
dragged away into the torture-dungeons themselves of hell? For not of iron are those chains, but of fire 
that is never quenched; nor are they that are set over us our fellows whom it is often possible even to 
mollify; but angels whom one may not so much as look in the face, exceedingly enraged at our insults to 
their Master. Nor is it given, as here, to see some bringing in money, some food, some words of comfort, 
and to meet with consolation; but all is irremissible there: and though it should be Noah, or Job, or Daniel, 
and he should see his own kindred punished, he dares not succor. For even natural sympathy too comes 


then to be done away. For since it happeneth that there are righteous fathers of wicked children, and 
[righteous] children of [wicked] fathers; that so their pleasure may be unalloyed, and those who enjoy the 
good things may not be moved with sorrow through the constraining force of sympathy, even this 
sympathy, I affirm, is extinguished, and themselves are indignant together with the Master against their 
own bowels. For if the common run of men, when they see their own children vicious, disown and cut 
them off from that relationship; much rather will the righteous then. Therefore let no one hope for good 
things, if he have not wrought any good thing, even though he have ten thousand righteous ancestors. 
“For each one shall receive the things done in the body according to what he hath done.” Here he seems 
to me to be alluding also to them that commit fornication: and to raise up as a wall unto them the fear of 
that world, not however to them alone; but also to all that in any wise transgress. 


[7.] Let us hear then, us also. And if thou have the fire of lust, set against it that other fire, and this will 
presently be quenched and gone. And if thou purposest to utter some harsh sounding [speech], think of 
the gnashing of teeth, and the fear will be a bridle to thee. And if thou purposest to plunder, hear the 
Judge commanding, and saying, “Bind him hand and foot, and cast him into the outer darkness,” (Matt. 
xxii. 13.) and thou wilt cast out this lust also. And if thou art drunken, and surfeitest continually, hear the 
rich man saying, Send Lazarus, that with the tip of his finger he may cool this scorching tongue;’ (Luke 
xvi. 24.) yet not obtaining this; and thou wilt hold thyself aloof from that distemper . But if thou lovest 
luxury, think of the affliction and the straitness there, and thou wilt not think at all of this. If again thou 
art harsh and cruel, bethink thee of those virgins who when their lamps had gone out missed so of the 
bridal chamber, and thou wilt quickly become humane. Or sluggish art thou, and remiss? Consider him 
that hid the talent, and thou wilt be more vehement than fire. Or doth desire of thy neighbor’s substance 
devour thee? Think of the worm that dieth not, and thou wilt easily both put away from thee this disease, 
and in all other things wilt do virtuously. For He hath enjoined nothing irksome or oppressive. Whence 
then do His injunctions appear irksome to us? From our own slothfulness. For as if we labor diligently, 
even what appears intolerable will be light and easy; so if we are slothful, even things tolerable will seem 
to us difficult. 


Considering then all these things, let us think not of the luxurious, but what is their end; here indeed filth 
and obesity, there the worm and fire: not of the rapacious, but what is their end; cares here, and fears, 
and anxieties; there chains indissoluble: not of the lovers of glory, but what these things bring forth; here 
slavery and dissemblings, and there both loss intolerable and perpetual burnings. For if we thus discourse 
with ourselves, and if with these and such like things we charm perpetually our evil lusts, quickly shall we 
both cast out the love of the present things, and kindle that of the things to come. Let us therefore kindle 
it and make it blaze. For if the conception of them, although a faint sort of one, affords so great pleasure; 
think how great the gladness, the manifest experience itself shall bring us. Blessed, and thrice blessed, 
yea, thrice blessed many times, are they who enjoy those good things; just as, consequently, pitiable and 
thrice wretched are they Who endure the opposite of these. That then we may be not of these but those, 
let us choose virtue. For so shall we attain unto the good things to come as well; which may all we attain, 
through the grace and love towards men of our Lord Jesus Christ; by Whom, and with Whom, to the 
Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, might, and honor, now and for ever, and world without end. 
Amen. 


HOMILY XI 


2 COR. V. 11 


Knowing therefore the fear of the Lord, we persuade men but we are made manifest unto God; and I hope 
that we are made manifest also in your consciences. 


Knowing therefore, he says, these things, that terrible seat of judgment, we do every thing so as not to 
give you a handle nor offence, nor any false suspicion of evil practice against us. Seest thou the strictness 
of life, and zeal of a watchful soul? For we are not only open to accusation,’ he saith if we commit any evil 
deed; but even if we do not commit, yet are suspected, and having it in our power to repel the suspicion, 
brave it, we are punished. 


Ver. 12. “We are not again commending ourselves unto you, but speak as giving you occasion of glorying 
in our behalf.” 


See how he is continually obviating the suspicion of appearing to praise himself. For nothing is so 
offensive to the hearers as for any one to say great and marvellous things about himself. Since then he 
was compelled in what he said to fall upon that subject, he uses a corrective, saying, we do this for your 
sakes, not for ours, that ye may have somewhat to glory of, not that we may.’ And not even this absolutely, 
but because of the false Apostles. Wherefore also he added, “To answer them that glory in appearance, 
and not in heart.” Seest thou how he hath detached them from them, and drawn them to himself; having 
shown that even the Corinthians themselves are longing to get hold of some occasion, whereby they may 
have it in their power to speak on their behalf and to defend them unto their accusers. For, says he, we 
say these things not that we may boast, but that ye may have wherein to speak freely on our behalf,’ 
which is the language of one testifying to their great love: and not that ye may boast merely: but that ye 


may not be drawn aside.’ But this he does not say explicitly, but manages his words otherwise and in a 
gentler form, and without dealing them a blow, saying, 


“That ye may have somewhat to glory towards those which glory in appearance.” But neither this does he 
bid them do absolutely, when no cause exists, but when they extol themselves; for in all things he looks 
out for the fitting occasion. He does not then do this in order to show himself to be illustrious, but to stop 
those men who were using the thing improperly and to the injury of these. But what is “in appearance?” 
In what is seen, in what is for display. For of such sort were they, doing every thing out of a love of honor, 
whilst they were both empty inwardly and wore indeed an appearance of piety and of venerable seeming, 
but of good works were destitute. 


[2.] Ver. 13. “For whether we are beside ourselves, it is to God; or whether we are of sober mind, it is unto 


you. 


And if, saith he, we have uttered any great thing, (for this is what he here calls being beside himself, as 
therefore in other places also he calls it folly;—2 Cor. xi. 1, 17, 21.) for God’s sake we do this, lest ye 
thinking us to be worthless should despise us and perish; or if again any modest and lowly thing, it is for 
your sakes that ye may learn to be lowly-minded. Or else, again, he means this. If any one thinks us to be 
mad, we seek for our reward from God, for Whose sake we are of this suspected; but if he thinks us sober, 
let him reap the advantage of our soberness. And again, in another way. Does any one say we are mad? 
For God’s sake are we in such sort mad. Wherefore also he subjoins; 


Ver. 14. “For the love of God constraineth us, because we thus judge.” 


For not the fear of things to come only,’ he saith, but also those which have already happened allow us not 
to be slothful nor to slumber; but stir us up and impel us to these our labors on your behalf.’ And what are 
those things which have already happened? 


“That if one died for all, then all died.” Surely then it was because all were lost,’ saith he. For except all 
were dead, He had not died for all . For here the opportunities of salvation exist; but there are found no 
longer. Therefore, he says, “The love of God constraineth us,” and allows us not to be at rest. For it 
cometh of extreme wretchedness and is worse than hell itself, that when He hath set forth an act so 
mighty, any should be found after so great an instance of His provident care reaping no benefit. For great 
was the excess of that love, both to die for a world of such extent , and dying for it when in such a state. 


Ver. 15. “That they which live should no longer live unto themselves, but unto Him who for their sakes 
died and rose again.” 


If therefore we ought not to live unto ourselves, be not troubled,’ says he, nor be confounded when 
dangers and deaths assail you.’ And he assigns besides an indubitable argument by which he shows that 
the thing is a debt. For if through Him we live who were dead; to Him we ought to live through Whom we 
live. And what is said appears indeed to be one thing, but if any one accurately examine it, it is two: one 
that we live by Him, another that He died for us: either of which even by itself is enough to make us liable; 
but when even both are united consider how great the debt is. Yea, rather, there are three things here. For 
the First-fruits also for thy sake He raised up, and led up to heaven: wherefore also he added, “Who for 
our sakes died and rose again.” 


[3.] Ver. 16. “Wherefore we henceforth know no man after the flesh.” 


For if all died and all rose again; and in such sort died as the tyranny of sin condemned them; but rose 
again “through the laver of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost;” (Titus iii. 5.) he saith with 
reason, “we know none” of the faithful “after the flesh.” For what if even they be in the flesh? Yet is that 
fleshly life destroyed, and we are born again by the Spirit, and have learnt another deportment and rule 
and life and condition , that, namely, in the heavens. And again of this itself he shows Christ to be the 
Author. Wherefore also he added, 


“Even though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now we know Him so no more.” 


What then? tell me. Did He put away the flesh, and is He now not with that body? Away with the thought, 
for He is even now clothed in flesh; for “this Jesus Who is taken up from you into Heaven shall so come. 
So? How? In flesh, with His body. How then doth he say, “Even though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now henceforth no more?” (Acts i. 11.) For in us indeed “after the flesh” is being in sins, and 
“not after the flesh” not being in sins; but in Christ, “after the flesh” is His being subject to the affections 
of nature, such as to thirst, to hunger, to weariness, to sleep. For “He did no sin, neither was guile found 
in His mouth.” (1 Pet. ii. 22.) Wherefore He also said, “Which of you convicteth Me of sin?” (John viii. 46.) 
and again, “The prince of this world cometh, and he hath nothing in Me.” (ib. xiv. 30.) And “not after the 
flesh” is being thenceforward freed even from these things, not the being without flesh. For with this also 
He cometh to judge the world, His being impassible and pure. Whereunto we also shall advance when 
“our body” hath been “fashioned like unto His glorious body.” (Philip. iii. 21.) 


[4.] Ver. 17. “Wherefore if any man is in Christ, he is a new creature.” 


For seeing he had exhorted unto virtue from His love, he now leads them on to this from what has been 
actually done for them; wherefore also he added, “If any man is in Christ,” he is “a new creature.” “If 
any,” saith he, “have believed in Him, he has come to another creation, for he hath been born again by the 
Spirit.” So that for this cause also, he says, we ought to live unto Him, not because we are not our own 
only, nor because He died for us only, nor because He raised up our First-fruits only, but because we have 
also come unto another life. See how many just grounds he urges for a life of virtue. For on this account 
he also calls the reformation by a grosser name , in order to show the transition and the change to be 
great. Then following out farther what he had said, and showing how it is “a new creation,” he adds, “The 
old things are passed away, behold, all things are become new.” 


What old things? He means either sins and impieties, or else all the Judaical observances. Yea rather, he 
means both the one and the other. “Behold, all things are become new.” 


Ver. 18. “But all things are of God.” 


Nothing of ourselves. For remission of sins and adoption and unspeakable glory are given to us by Him. 
For he exhorts them no longer from the things to come only, but even from those now present. For 
consider. He said, that we shall be raised again, and go on unto incorruption, and have an eternal house; 
but since present things have more force to persuade than things to come, with those who believe not in 
these as they ought to believe, he shows how great things they have even already received, and being 
themselves what. What then being, received they them? Dead all; (for he saith, “all died;” and, “He died 
for all;” so loved He all alike;) inveterate all, and grown old in their vices. But behold, both a new soul, (for 
it was cleansed,) and a new body, and a new worship, and promises new, and covenant, and life, and table, 
and dress, and all things new absolutely . For instead of the Jerusalem below we have received that 
mother city which is above (Gal. iv. 26.); and instead of a material temple have seen a spiritual temple; 
instead of tables of stone, fleshy ones; instead of circumcision, baptism; instead of the manna, the Lord’s 
body; instead of water from a rock, blood from His side; instead of Moses’ or Aaron’s rod, the Cross; 
instead of the promised [land] , the kingdom of heaven; instead of a thousand priests, One High Priest; 
instead of a lamb without reason , a Spiritual Lamb. With these and such like things in his thought he said, 
“all things are new.” But “all” these “things are of God,” by Christ, and His free gift. Wherefore also he 
added, 


“Who reconciled us to Himself through Christ, and gave unto us the ministry of reconciliation.” 


For from Him are all the good things. For He that made us friends is Himself also the cause of the other 
things which God hath given to His friends. For He rendered not these things unto us, allowing us to 
continue enemies, but having made us friends unto Himself. But when I say that Christ is the cause of our 
reconciliation, I say the Father is so also: when I say that the Father gave, I say the Son gave also. “For all 
things were made by Him;” (John i. 3.) and of this too He is the Author. For we ran not unto Him, but He 
Himself called us. How called He us? By the sacrifice of Christ. 


“And gave unto us the ministry of reconciliation.” 


Here again he sets forth the dignity of the Apostles; showing how great a thing was committed to their 
hands, and the surpassing greatness of the love of God. For even when they would not hear the 
Ambassador that came, He was not exasperated nor left them to themselves, but continueth to exhort 
them both in His own person and by others. Who can be fittingly amazed at this solicitude? The Son Who 
came to reconcile, His True and Only-Begotten, was slain, yet not even so did the Father turn away from 
His murderers; nor say, “I sent My Son as an Ambassador, but they not only would not hear Him, but even 
slew and crucified Him, it is meet henceforth to leave them to themselves:” but quite the contrary, when 
the Son departed, He entrusted the business to us; for he says, “gave unto us the ministry of 
reconciliation. 


[5.] Ver. 19. “To wit, that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, not reckoning unto them 
their tresspasses.” 


Seest thou love surpassing all expression, all conception? Who was the aggrieved one? Himself. Who first 
sought the reconciliation? Himself. And yet,’ saith one, He sent the Son, He did not come Himself.’ The 
Son indeed it was He sent; still not He alone besought, but both with Him and by Him the Father; 
wherefore he said, that, “God was reconciling the world unto Himself in Christ:” that is, by Christ . For 
seeing he had said, “Who gave unto us the ministry of reconciliation;” he here used a corrective, saying, 
“Think not that we act of our own authority in the business: we are ministers; and He that doeth the whole 
is God, Who reconciled the world by the Only-Begotten.” And how did He reconcile it unto Himself? For 
this is the marvel, not that it was made a friend only, but also by this way a friend. This way? What way? 
Forgiving them their sins; for in no other way was it possible. Wherefore also he added, “Not reckoning 
unto them their tresspasses.” For had it been His pleasure to require an account of the things we had 
transgressed in, we should all have perished; for “all died.” But nevertheless though our sins were so 
great, He not only did not require satisfaction, but even became reconciled; He not only forgave, but He 
did not even “reckon.” So ought we also to forgive our enemies, that ourselves too may obtain the like 


forgiveness. 
“And having committed unto us the word of reconciliation.” 


For neither have we come now on any odious office; but to make all men friends with God. For He saith, 
Since they were not persuaded by Me, do ye continue beseeching until ye have persuaded them.’ 
Wherefore also he added, 


Ver. 20. “We are ambassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, as though God were entreating by us; we 
beseech you on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God.” 


Seest thou how he has extolled the thing by introducing Christ thus in the form of a suppliant ; yea rather 
not Christ only, but even the Father? For what he says is this: The Father sent the Son to beseech, and to 
be His Ambassador unto mankind. When then He was slain and gone, we succeeded to the embassy; and 
in His stead and the Father’s we beseech you. So greatly doth He prize mankind that He gave up even the 
Son, and that knowing He would be slain, and made us Apostles for your sakes; so that he said with 
reason, “All things are for your sakes.” (2 Cor. iv. 15.) “We are therefore ambassadors on behalf of Christ,” 
that is, instead of Christ; for we have succeeded to His functions.’ But if this appears to thee a great thing, 
hear also what follows wherein he shows that they do this not in His stead only, but also in stead of the 
Father. For therefore he also added, “As though God were entreating by us.” For not by the Son Himself 
only doth He beseech, but also by us who have succeeded to the office of the Son. Think not therefore,’ he 
says, that by us you are entreated; Christ Himself, the Father Himself of Christ, beseeches you by us. 
What can come up to this excess [of goodness]? He was outraged who had conferred innumerable 
benefits; having been outraged, He not only exacted not justice, but even gave His son that we might be 
reconciled. They that received Him were not reconciled, but even slew Him. Again, He sent other 
ambassadors to beseech, and though these are sent, it is Himself that entreats. And what doth He 
entreat? “Be ye reconciled unto God.” And he said not, Reconcile God to yourselves;’ for it is not He that 
beareth enmity, but ye; for God never beareth enmity. Urging moreover his cause, like an ambassador on 
his mission, he says, 


Ver. 21. “For Him who knew no sin He made to be sin on our account.” 


I say nothing of what has gone before, that ye have outraged Him, Him that had done you no wrong, Him 
that had done you good, that He exacted not justice, that He is first to beseech, though first outraged; let 
none of these things be set down at present. Ought ye not in justice to be reconciled for this one thing 
only that He hath done to you now?’ And what hath He done? “Him that knew no sin He made to be sin, 
for you.” For had He achieved nothing but done only this, think how great a thing it were to give His Son 
for those that had outraged Him. But now He hath both well achieved mighty things, and besides, hath 
suffered Him that did no wrong to be punished for those who had done wrong. But he did not say this: but 
mentioned that which is far greater than this. What then is this? “Him that knew no sin,” he says, Him 
that was righteousness itself , “He made sin,” that is suffered as a sinner to be condemned, as one cursed 
to die. “For cursed is he that hangeth on a tree.” (Gal. iii. 13.) For to die thus was far greater than to die; 
and this he also elsewhere implying, saith, “Becoming obedient unto death, yea the death of the cross.” 
(Philip. ii. 8.) For this thing carried with it not only punishment, but also disgrace. Reflect therefore how 
great things He bestowed on thee. For a great thing indeed it were for even a sinner to die for any one 
whatever; but when He who undergoes this both is righteous and dieth for sinners; and not dieth only, but 
even as one cursed; and not as cursed [dieth] only, but thereby freely bestoweth upon us those great 
goods which we never looked for; (for he says, that “we might become the righteousness of God in Him;”) 
what words, what thought shall be adequate to realize these things? For the righteous,’ saith he, He made 
a sinner; that He might make the sinners righteous.’ Yea rather, he said not even so, but what was greater 
far; for the word he employed is not the habit, but the quality itself. For he said not “made” [Him] a sinner, 
but “sin;” not, Him that had not sinned’ only, but “that had not even known sin; that we” also “might 
become,” he did not say righteous,’ but, “righteousness,” and, “the righteousness of God.” For this is [the 
righteousness] “of God” when we are justified not by works, (in which case it were necessary that not a 
spot even should be found,) but by grace, in which case all sin is done away. And this at the same time 
that it suffers us not to be lifted up, (seeing the whole is the free gift of God,) teaches us also the 
greatness of that which is given. For that which was before was a righteousness of the Law and of works, 
but this is “the righteousness of God.” 


[6.] Reflecting then on these things, let us fear these words more than hell; let us reverence the things 
[they express] more than the kingdom, and let us not deem it grievous to be punished, but to sin. For were 
He not to punish us, we ought to take vengeance on ourselves, who have been so ungrateful towards our 
Benefactor. Now he that hath an object of affection, hath often even slain himself, when unsuccessful in 
his love; and though successful, if he hath been guilty of a fault towards her, counts it not fit that he 
should even live; and shall not we, when we outrage One so loving and gentle, cast ourselves into the fire 
of hell? Shall I say something strange, and marvellous, and to many perhaps incredible? To one who hath 
understanding and loveth the Lord as it behoveth to love Him, there will be greater comfort if punished 
after provoking One so loving, than if not punished. And this one may see by the common practice. For he 
that has wronged his dearest friend feels then the greatest relief, when he has wreaked vengeance on 
himself and suffered evil. And accordingly David said, “I the shepherd have sinned, and I the shepherd 


have done amiss; and these the flock, what have they done? Let Thy hand be upon me, and upon my 
father’s house.” (2 Sam. xxiv. 17. LXX.) And when he lost Absalom he wreaked the extremest vengeance 
upon himself, although he was not the injurer but the injured; but nevertheless, because he loved the 
departed exceedingly, he racked himself with anguish, in this manner comforting himself. Let us therefore 
also, when we sin against Him Whom we ought not to sin against, take vengeance on ourselves. See you 
not those who have lost true-born children, that they therefore both beat themselves and tear their hair, 
because to punish themselves for the sake of those they loved carries comfort with it. But if, when we 
have caused no harm to those dearest to us, to suffer because of what hath befallen them brings 
consolation; when we ourselves are the persons who have given provocation and wrong, will it not much 
rather be a relief to us to suffer the penalty and will not the being unpunished punish? Every one in a 
manner will see this. If any love Christ as it behoveth to love Him, he knoweth what I say; how, even when 
He forgiveth, he will not endure to go unpunished; for thou undergoest the severest punishment in having 
provoked Him. And I know indeed that I am speaking what will not be believed by the many; but 
nevertheless it is so as I have said. If then we love Christ as it behoveth to love Him, we shall punish 
ourselves when we sin. For to those who love any whomsover, not the suffering somewhat because they 
have provoked the beloved one is unpleasing; but above all, that they have provoked the person loved. 
And if this last when angered doth not punish, he hath tortured his lover more; but if he exacts 
satisfaction, he hath comforted him rather. Let us therefore not fear hell, but offending God; for it is more 
grievous than that when He turns away in wrath: this is worse than all, this heavier than all. And that thou 
mayest learn what a thing it is, consider this which I say. If one that was himself a king, beholding a 
robber and malefactor under punishment, gave his well-beloved son, his only-begotten and true, to be 
slain; and transferred the death and the guilt as well, from him to his son, (who was himself of no such 
character,) that he might both save the condemned man and clear him from his evil reputation ; and then 
if, having subsequently promoted him to great dignity, he had yet, after thus saving him and advancing 
him to that glory unspeakable, been outraged by the person that had received such treatment: would not 
that man, if he had any sense, have chosen ten thousand deaths rather than appear guilty of so great 
ingratitude? This then let us also now consider with ourselves, and groan bitterly for the provocations we 
have offered our Benefactor; nor let us therefore presume, because though outraged He bears it with 
long-suffering; but rather for this very reason be full of remorse . For amongst men too, when one that 
hath been smitten on the right cheek offers the left also, he more avengeth himself than if he gave ten 
thousand blows; and when one that hath been reviled, not only revileth not again but even blesseth, he 
hath stricken [his adversary] more heavily, than if he rained upon him ten thousand reproaches. Now if in 
the case of men we feel ashamed when offering insults we meet with long-suffering; much rather, in 
respect to God, ought they to be afraid who go on continually sinning yet suffer no calamity. For, even for 
evil unto their own heads is the unspeakable punishment treasured up for them. These things then 
bearing in mind, let us above all things be afraid of sin; for this is punishment, this is hell, this is ten 
thousand ills. And let us not only be afraid of, but also flee from it, and strive to please God continually; 
for this is the kingdom, this is life, this is ten thousand goods. So shall we also even here obtain already 
the kingdom and the good things to come; whereunto may we all attain, through the grace and love 
towards men of our Lord Jesus Christ; with Whom to the Father, with the Holy Spirit, be glory, might, 
honor, now and for ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XII 


2 COR. VI. 1, 2 


And working together with Him we intreat also that ye receive not the grace of God in vain. For he saith, 
At an acceptable time I hearkened unto thee. And in a day of salvation did I succor thee. 


For since he said, God beseeches, and we are ambassadors and suppliants unto you, that ye be 
“reconciled unto God:” lest they should become supine, he hereby again alarms and arouses them, saying: 
“We intreat that ye receive not the grace of God in vain.” For let us not,’ he says, therefore be at ease, 
because He beseeches and hath sent some to be ambassadors; nay, but for this very reason let us make 
haste to please God and to collect spiritual merchandise;’ as also he said above, “The love of God 
constraineth us,” (ch. v. 14.) that is presseth, driveth, urgeth us, that ye may not after so much 
affectionate care, by being supine and exhibiting no nobleness, miss of such great blessings. Do not 
therefore because He hath sent some to exhort you, deem that this will always be so. It will be so until His 
second coming; until then He beseeches, so long as we are here; but after that is judgment and 
punishment.’ Therefore, he says, “we are constrained.” 


For not only from the greatness of the blessings and His loving kindness, but also from the shortness of 
the time he urgeth them continually. Wherefore he saith also elsewhere, “For now is our salvation nearer.” 
(Rom. xiii. 11.) And again; “The Lord is at hand.” (Philip. iv. 5.) But here he does something yet more. For 
not from the fact that the remainder of the time is short and little, but also from its being the only season 
available, for salvation, he incited them. 


For, “Behold,” he saith, “now is the acceptable time; behold, now is the day of salvation.” Let us therefore 
not let slip the favorable opportunity but display a zeal worthy of the grace. For therefore is it that we also 
press forward, knowing both the shortness and the suitableness of the time. Wherefore also he said; “And 


working together we intreat also. Working together” with you; for we work together with you, rather than 
with God for Whom we are ambassadors. For He is in need of nothing, but the salvation all passeth over to 
you.’ But if it is even with God that he speaks of working together, he repudiates not even this 
[interpretation]; for he says in another place, “we are God’s fellow-workers:” (1 Cor. iii. 9.) in this way, 
saith he, to save men. Again, “We entreat also.” For he indeed, when beseeching, doth not barely beseech, 
but sets forth these His just claims; namely, that He gave His Son, the Righteous One that did not so much 
as know sin, and made Him to be sin for us sinners, that we might become righteous: which claims 
having, and being God, He displayed such goodness. But what we beseech is that ye would receive the 
benefit and not reject the gift. Be persuaded therefore by us, and “receive not the grace in vain.” For lest 
they should think that this of itself is “reconciliation,” believing on Him that calleth; he adds these words, 
requiting that earnestness which respects the life. For, for one who hath been freed from sins and made a 
friend to wallow in the former things, is to return again unto enmity, and to “receive the grace in vain,” in 
respect of the life. For from “the grace” we reap no benefit towards salvation, if we live impurely; nay, we 
are even harmed, having this greater aggravation even of our sins, in that after such knowledge and such 
a gift we have gone back to our former vices. This however he does not mention as yet: that he may not 
make his work harsh, but says only that we reap no benefit. Then he also reminds of a prophecy, urging 
and compelling them to bestir themselves in order to lay hold of their own salvation. 


“For,” saith he, “He saith, 

“At an acceptable time I hearkened unto thee, 

“And in a day of salvation did I succor thee: 

“behold, now is the acceptable time: behold, now is the day of salvation.” 


“The acceptable time.” What is this? That of the Gift, that of the Grace, when it is appointed not that an 
account should be required of our sins nor penalty exacted; but besides being delivered, that we should 
also enjoy ten thousand goods, righteousness, sanctification, and all the rest. For how much toil would it 
have behoved us to undergo in order to obtain this “time!” But, behold, without our toiling at all it hath 
come, bringing remission of all that was before. Wherefore also He calls it “acceptable,” because He both 
accepted those that had transgressed in ten thousand things, and not acceded merely, but advanced them 
to the highest honor; just as when a monarch arrives, it is a time not for judgment, but for grace and 
pardon. Wherefore also He calleth it acceptable. Whilst then we are yet in the lists , whilst we are at work 
in the vineyard, whilst the eleventh hour is left [us], let us draw nigh and show forth life; for it is also easy. 
For he that striveth for the mastery at such a time, when so great a gift hath been shed forth, when so 
great grace, will early obtain the prizes. For in the case of monarchs here below also, at the time of their 
festivals, and when they appear in the dress of Consuls, he who bringeth a small offering receiveth large 
gifts; but on the days in which they sit in judgment, much strictness, much sifting is requisite. Let us too 
therefore strive for the mastery in the time of this gift. It is a day of grace, of grace divine; wherefore with 
ease even we shall obtain the crown. For if when laden with so great evils He both received and delivered 
us: when delivered from all and contributing our part, shall He not rather accept us? 


[2.] Then, as it is his constant wont, namely, to place himself before them and bid them hence to take their 
example, so he does in this place also. Wherefore also he addeth, 


Ver. 3. “Giving no occasion of stumbling, that our ministration be not blamed,” persuading them not from 
considering “the time” only, but also those that had successfully labored with them. And behold with what 
absence of pride . For he said not, Look at us how we are such and such,’ but, for the present, it is only to 
do away accusation that he relates his own conduct. And he mentions two chief points of a blameless life, 
“none” in “any” thing. And he said not accusation,’ but, what was far less, “occasion of stumbling;” that is, 
giving ground against us to none for censure, for condemnation, “that our ministration be not blamed;” 
that is, that none may take hold of it. And again, he said not, that it be not accused,’ but that it may not 
have the least fault, nor any one have it in his power to animadvert upon it in any particular. 


Ver. 4. “But in every thing commending ourselves as ministers of God.” 


This is far greater. For it is not the same thing to be free from accusation; and to exhibit such a character 
as in everything to appear “ministers of God.” For neither is it the same thing to be quit of accusation, and 
to be covered with praises. And he said not appearing, but “commending,” that is proving.’ Then he 
mentions also whence they became such. Whence then was it? “In much patience,” he says, laying the 
foundation of those good things. Wherefore he said not barely “patience,” but “much,” and he shows also 
how great it was. For to bear some one or two things is no great matter. But he addeth even snow storms 
of trials in the words, “In afflictions, in necessities.” This is a heightening of affliction, when the evils are 
unavoidable, and there lies upon one as it were a necessity hardly extricable of misfortune. “In 
distresses.” Either he means those of hunger and of other necessaries, or else simply those of their trials. 


Ver. 5. “In stripes, in imprisonments, in tossings to and fro .” 


Yet every one of these by itself was intolerable, the being scourged only, and being bound only, and being 


unable through persecution to remain fixed any where, (for this is in tossings to and fro,’) but when both 
all, and all at once, assail, consider what a soul they need. Then along with the things from without, he 
mentions those imposed by himself. 


Ver. 5, 6. “In labors, in watchings, in fastings; in pureness.” 


But by “pureness” here, he means either chasteness again, or general purity, or incorruptness, or even his 
preaching the Gospel freely. 


“In knowledge.” What is “in knowledge?” In wisdom such as is given from God; that which is truly 
knowledge; not as those that seem to be wise and boast of their acquaintance with the heathen discipline, 
but are deficient in this. 


“In long-suffering, in kindness.” For this also is a great note of a noble soul, though exasperated and 
goaded on every side, to bear all with long-suffering. Then to show whence he became such, he added; 


“In the Holy Ghost.” For in Him,’ he saith, we do all these good works.’ But observe when it is that he has 
mentioned the aid of the Holy Ghost. After he had set forth what was from himself. Moreover, he seems to 
me to say another thing herein. What then is this? Namely, we have both been filled with abundance of the 
Spirit and hereby also give a proof of our Apostleship in that we have been counted worthy of spiritual 
gifts.’ For if this be grace also, yet still he himself was the cause who by his good works and his toils 
attracted that grace. And if any should assert that besides what has been said, he shows that in his use of 
the gifts of the Spirit also he gave none offence; he would not miss of his meaning. For they who received 
the [gift of] tongues amongst them and were lifted up, were blamed. For it is possible for one even in 
receiving a gift of the Spirit, not to use it aright. But not so we,’ he saith, but in the Spirit also, that is, in 
the gifts also, we have been blameless.’ 


“In love unfeigned.” This was the cause of all those good things; this made him what he was; this caused 
the Spirit also to abide with him, by Whose aid also all things were rightly done of him. 


Ver. 7. “In the word of truth.” 


A thing he says in many places, that we continued neither to handle the word of God deceitfully nor to 
adulterate it.’ 


“In the power of God.” That which he always does ascribing nothing to himself but the whole to God, and 
imputing whatsoever he hath done aright to Him, this he hath done here also. For since he uttered great 
things, and affirmed that he had manifested in all things an irreproachable life and exalted wisdom, he 
ascribes this to the Spirit and to God. For neither were those commonplace things which he had said. For 
if it be a difficult thing even for one who lives in quiet to do aright and be irreproachable, consider him 
who was harassed by so great temptations, and yet shone forth through all, what a spirit he was of! And 
yet he underwent not these alone, but even far more than these, as he mentions next. And what is indeed 
marvelous is, not that he was irreproachable though sailing in such mighty waves, nor that he endured all 
nobly, but all with pleasure even. Which things, all, he makes clear to us by the next words, saying, 


“By the armor of righteousness on the right and the left.” 


[3.] Seest thou his self-possession of soul and well-strung spirit? For he shows that afflictions are arms not 
only which strike not down, but do even fortify and make stronger. And he calls those things left,’ which 
seem to be painful; for such those are which bring with them the reward. Wherefore then doth he call 
them thus? Either in conformity with the conception of the generality, or because God commanded us to 
pray that we enter not into temptation. 


Ver. 8. “By glory and dishonor, by evil report and good report.” 


What saying thou? That thou enjoyest honor, and setting down this as a great thing? Yes,’ he saith. Why, 
forsooth? For to bear dishonor indeed is a great thing, but to partake of honor requires not a vigorous 
soul. Nay, it needs a vigorous and exceeding great soul, that he who enjoys it may not be thrown and 
break his neck . Wherefore he glories in this as well as in that, for he shone equally in both. But how is ita 
weapon of righteousness? Because that the teachers are held in honor induceth many unto godliness. And 
besides, this is a proof of good works, and this glorifieth God. And this is, further, an instance of the wise 
contrivance of God, that by things which are opposite He brings in the Preaching. For consider. Was Paul 
bound? This too was on behalf of the Gospel. For, saith he, “the things which happened unto me have 
fallen out unto the progress of the Gospel; so that most of the brethren, being confident through my 
bonds, are more abundantly bold to speak the word without fear.” (Philip. i. 12, 14.) Again, did he enjoy 
honor? This too again rendered them more forward. “By evil report and good report.” For not only did he 
bear those things nobly which happen to the body, the afflictions,’ and whatever he enumerated, but those 
also which touch the soul; for neither are these wont to disturb slightly. Jeremiah at least having borne 
many temptations, gave in upon these, and when he was reproached, said, “I will not prophesy, neither 
will I name the Name of the Lord. “ (Jer. xx. 9.) And David too many places complains of reproach. Isaiah 
also, after many things, exhorteth concerning this, saying, “Fear ye not the reproach of men, neither be ye 


overcome by their reviling.” (Is. li. 7. LXX.) And again, Christ also to His disciples; “When they shall speak 
all manner of evil against you falsely, rejoice and be exceeding glad,” (Matt. v. 11, 12.) He saith, “for great 
is your reward in heaven.” Elsewhere too He says,” And leap for joy.” (Luke vi. 23.) But He would not have 
made the reward so great, had not the contest been a great one. For in tortures the body also shareth the 
anguish with the soul; for the pain is both of the body and of the soul; but here it is of the soul alone. 
Many at any rate have fallen by these alone, and have lost their own souls. And to Job also the reproaches 
of his friends appeared more grievous than the worms and the sores. For there is nothing, there is nothing 
more intolerable to those in affliction than a word capable of stinging the soul. Wherefore along with the 
perils and the toils he names these also, saying, “By glory and dishonor.” At any rate, many of the Jews 
also on account of glory derived from the many would not believe. For they feared, not lest they should be 
punished, but lest they should be put out of the synagogue. Wherefore He saith, “How can ye believe 
which receive glory one of another?” (John v. 44.) And we may see numbers who have indeed despised all 
dangers, but have been worsted by glory. 


[4.] “As deceivers, and yet true.” 
This is, “by evil report and good report.” 


Ver. 9. “As unknown, and yet well known.” This is, “by glory and dishonor.” For by some they were well 
known and much sought after, whilst others designed not to know them at all. 


“As dying, and behold, we live.” 


As under sentence of death and condemned; which was itself also matter of dishonor. But this he said, to 
show both the unspeakable power of God and their own patience. For so far as those who plotted against 
us were concerned, we died; and this is what all suppose; but by God’s aid we escaped the dangers. Then 
to manifest also on what account God permits these things, he added, “As chastened, and not killed.” 


Showing that the gain accruing to them from their temptations, even before the rewards, was great, and 
that their enemies against their will did them service. 


Ver. 10. “As sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing.” 


For by those that are without, indeed, we are suspected of being in despair; but we give no heed to them; 
yea, we have our pleasure at the full . And he said not “rejoicing” only, but added also its perpetuity, for he 
says “alway rejoicing.” What then can come up to this life? wherein, although dangers so great assault, 
the joy becometh greater. 


“As poor, yet making many rich.” 


Some indeed affirm that the spiritual riches are spoken of here; but I would say that the carnal are so too; 
for they were rich in these also, having, after a new kind of manner, the houses of all opened to them. And 
this too he signified by what follows, saying, 


“As having nothing, and yet possessing all things.” 


And how can this be? Yea rather, how can the opposite be? For he that possesseth many things hath 
nothing; and he that hath nothing possesseth the goods of all . And not here only, but also in the other 
points, contraries were produced by their contraries. But if thou marvellest how it is possible for one that 
hath nothing to have all things, let us bring forth this man himself into the midst, who commanded the 
world and was lord not only of their substance, but of their very eyes even. “If possible,” he says, “ye 
would have plucked out your eyes, and have given them to me.” (Gal. iv. 15.) 


Now these things he says, to instruct us not to be disturbed at the opinions of the many, though they call 
us deceivers, though they know us not, though they count us condemned , and appointed unto death, to be 
in sorrow, to be in poverty, to have nothing, to be (us, who are in cheerfulness) desponding: because that 
the sun even is not clear to the blind, nor the pleasure of the sane intelligible to the mad. For the faithful 
only are right judges of these matters, and are not pleased and pained at the same things as other people. 
For if any one who knew nothing of the games were to see a boxer, having wounds upon him and wearing 
a crown; he would think him in pain on account of the wounds, not understanding the pleasure the crown 
would give him. And these therefore, because they know what we suffer but do not know for what we 
suffer them, naturally suspect that there is nought besides these; for they see indeed the wrestling and 
the dangers, but not the prizes and the crowns and the subject of the contest. What then were the “all 
things” which Paul possessed, when he said, “As having nothing, and yet possessing all things?” Things 
temporal , things spiritual. For he whom the cities received as an angel, for whom they would have 
plucked out their own eyes and have given them to him, (Gal. iv. 14, 15.) he for whom they laid down their 
own necks, how had he not all things that were theirs? (Rom. xvi. 4.) But if thou desirest to see the 
spiritual also, thou wilt find him in these things also especially rich. For he that was so dear to the King of 
all as even to share in unspeakable things with the Lord of the angels, (ch. xii. 4.) how was not he more 
opulent than all men, and had all things? Devils had not else been so subject to him, suffering and disease 
had not so fled away . 


[5.] And let us therefore, when we suffer aught for Christ’s sake, not merely bear it nobly but also rejoice. 
If we fast, let us leap for joy as if enjoying luxury; if we be insulted, let us dance as if praised; if we spend, 
let us feel as if gaining; if we bestow on the poor, let us count ourselves to receive: for he that gives not 
thus will not give readily. When then thou hast a mind to scatter abroad, look not at this only in 
almsgiving, but also in every kind of virtue, compute not alone the severity of the toils, but also the 
sweetness of the prizes; and before all the subjects of this wrestling, our Lord Jesus; and thou wilt readily 
enter upon the contest, and wilt live the whole time in pleasure. For nothing is wont so to cause pleasure 
as a good conscience. 


Therefore Paul indeed, though wounded every day, rejoiced and exulted; but the men of this day, although 
they endure not a shadow even of what he did, grieve and make lamentations from no other cause than 
that they have not a mind full of heavenly philosophy. For, tell me, wherefore the lamentation? Because 
thou art poor, and in want of necessaries? Surely for this thou oughtest rather to make lamentation, [not] 
because thou weepest, not because thou art poor, but because thou art mean-spirited; not because thou 
hast not money, but because thou prizest money so highly. Paul died daily, yet wept not but even rejoiced; 
he fought with continual hunger, yet grieved not but even gloried in it. And dost thou, because thou hast 
not all the year’s provisions stored up, grieve and beat thyself? Yes,’ he replies, for he had to care only for 
his own needs, whilst I have besides to care for servants, and children, and wife.’ Rather, he alone had not 
to care for his own needs, but for the whole world’s. And thou indeed [hast to care] for one household, but 
he for those so many poor at Jerusalem, for those in Macedonia, for those everywhere in poverty, for those 
who give to them no less than for those who receive. For his care for the world was of a twofold nature, 
both that they might not be destitute of necessaries, and that they might be rich in spiritual things. And 
thy famishing children distress not thee so much as all the concerns of the faithful did him. Why do I say, 
of the faithful? For neither was he free from care for the unfaithful, but was so eaten up with it that he 
wished even to become accursed for their sakes; but thou, were a famine to rage ten thousand times over, 
wouldest never choose to die for any whomsoever. And thou indeed carest for one woman, but he for the 
Churches throughout the world. For he saith, “My anxiety for all the Churches.” (ch. xi. 28.) How long 
then, O man, dost thou trifle, comparing thyself with Paul; and wilt not cease from this thy much 
meanness of spirit? For it behoveth to weep, not when we are in poverty but when we sin; for this is 
worthy of lamentations, as all the other things are of ridicule even. But,’ he saith, this is not all that 
grieves me; but that also such an one is in power, whilst I am unhonored and outcast.’ And what is this? 
for the blessed Paul too appeared to the many to be unhonored and an outcast. But,’ saith he, he was 
Paul.’ Plainly then not the nature of the things, but thy feebleness of spirit causeth thy desponding. 
Lament not therefore thy poverty, but thyself who art so minded, yea rather, lament not thyself, but reform 
thee; and seek not for money, but pursue that which maketh men of more cheerful countenance than 
thousands of money, philosophy and virtue. For where indeed these are, there is no harm in poverty; and 
where these are not there is no good in money. For tell me, what good is it when men are rich indeed, but 
have beggarly souls? Thou dost not bewail thyself, so much as that rich man himself, because he hath not 
the wealth of all. And if he doth not weep as thou dost, yet lay open his conscience, and thou wilt see his 
wailings and lamentations. 


Wilt thou that I show thee thine own riches, that thou mayest cease to count them happy that are rich in 
money? Seest thou this heaven here, the sun, this bright and far shining star, and that gladdeneth our 
eyes, is not this too set out common to all? and do not all enjoy it equally, both poor and rich? And the 
wreath of the stars and the orb of the moon, are they not left equally to all? Yea, rather, if I must speak 
somewhat marvellous, we poor enjoy these more than they. For they indeed being for the most part 
steeped in drunkenness, and passing their time in revellings and deep sleep, do not even perceive these 
things, being always under cover and reared in the shade : but the poor do more than any enjoy the luxury 
of these elements. And further, if thou wilt look into the air which is every where diffused, thou wilt see 
the poor man enjoying it in greater both freshness and abundance. For wayfarers and husbandmen enjoy 
these luxuries more than the inhabitants of the city; and again, of those same inhabitants of the city, the 
handicraftsmen more than those who are drunken all the day. What too of the earth, is not this left 
common to all? No,’ he saith. How sayest thou so? tell me. Because the rich man, even in the city, having 
gotten himself several plethra, raises up long fences round them; and in the country cuts off for himself 
many portions.’ What then? When he cuts them off, does he alone enjoy them? By no means, though he 
should contend for it ever so earnestly. For the produce he is compelled to distribute amongst all, and for 
thee he cultivates grain, and wine, and oil, and every where ministers unto thee. And those long fences 
and buildings, after his untold expense and his toils and drudgery he is preparing for thy use, receiving 
from thee only a small piece of silver for so great a service. And in baths and every where, one may see 
the same thing obtaining; the rich of it all with perfect ease. And his enjoyment of the earth is no more 
than thine; for sure he filleth not ten stomachs, and thou only one. But he partaketh of costlier meats?’ 
Truly, this is no mighty superiority; howbeit, even here, we shall find thee to have the advantage. For this 
costliness is therefore thought by thee a matter of envy because the pleasure with it is greater. Yet this is 
greater in the poor man’s case; yet not pleasure only, but health also; and in this alone is the advantage 
with the rich, that he maketh his constitution feebler and collects more abundant fountains of disease. For 
the poor man’s diet is all ordered according to nature, but his through its excess resulteth in corruption 
and disease. 


[6.] But if ye will, let us also look at this same thing in an example. For if it were requisite to light a 
furnace, and then one man were to throw in silken garments and fine linens, many and numberless, and 
so kindle it; and another logs of oak and pine, what advantage would this man have over that? None, but 
even disadvantage. But what? (for there is nothing to prevent our turning the same illustration round 
after another manner,) if one were to throw in logs, and another were to light his fire under bodies, by 
which furnace wouldest thou like to stand, that with the logs, or that with the bodies? Very plainly that 
with the logs. For that burns naturally and is a pleasant spectacle to the beholders: whilst this with the 
steam, and juices, and smoke, and the stench of the bones would drive every one away. Didst thou 
shudder at the hearing, and loathe that furnace? Like it are the bellies of the rich. For in them one would 
find more rottenness than in that furnace, and stinking vapors, and filthy humors, because that, all over in 
every part, indigestion abounds in consequence of their surfeiting. For the natural heat not sufficing for 
the digestion of the whole but being smothered under them, they lie smoking above, and the 
unpleasantness produced is great. To what then should one compare those stomachs of theirs? Yet do not 
be offended at what I say, but if I do not say true things, refute me. To what then should one compare 
them? for even what has been said is not enough to show their wretched plight. I have found another 
resemblance yet. What then is it? As in the sewers where there is accumulation of refuse, of dung, hay, 
stubble, stones, clay, frequent stoppages occur; and then the stream of filth overflows at top: so also it 
happeneth with the stomachs of those people. For these being stopped up below, the greater part of these 
villainous streams spurts up above. But not so with the poor, but like those fountains which well forth pure 
streams, and water gardens and pleasure grounds , so also are their stomachs pure from such-like 
superfluities. But not such are the stomachs of the rich, or rather of the luxurious; but they are filled with 
humors, phlegm, bile, corrupted blood, putrid rheums, and other suchlike matters. Wherefore no one, if 
he lives always in luxury, can bear it even for a short time; but his life will be spent in continual 
sicknesses. Wherefore I would gladly ask them, for what end are meats given? that we may be destroyed, 
or be nourished? that we may be diseased, or be strong? that we may be healthful, or be sickly? Very 
plainly, for nourishment, creating unto the body disease and sickness? But not so the poor man; on the 
contrary, by his plain diet he purchases to himself health, and vigor, and strength. Weep not then on 
account of poverty, the mother of health, but even exult in it; and if thou wouldest be rich, despise riches. 
For this, not the having money but the not wanting to have it, is truly affluence. If we can achieve this, we 
shall both be here more affluent than all that are rich, and there shall obtain the good things to come, 
whereunto may all we attain, through the grace and love towards men of our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
Whom to the Father, with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, honor, now and ever, and world without end. 
Amen. 


HOMILY XIII 


2 COR. VI. 11, 12 


Our mouth is open unto you, O ye Corinthians, our heart is enlarged, ye are not straitened in us, but ye 
are straitened in your own affections. 


Having detailed his own trials and afflictions, for “in patience,” saith he, “in afflictions, in necessities, in 
distresses, (v. 4, 5.) in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumult, in labors, in watchings;” and having shown 
that the thing was a great good, for “as sorrowful,” saith he, “yet always rejoicing; as poor, yet making 
many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all things;” (v. 10.) and having called those things 
“armor,” for “as chastened,” saith he, “and not killed:” and having hereby represented God’s abundant 
care and power, for he saith, “that the exceeding greatness of the power may be of God, and not of us;” (c. 
iv. 7.) and having recounted his labors, for he saith, “we always bear about His dying;” and that this is a 
clear demonstration of the Resurrection, for he says, “that the life also of Jesus may be manifested in our 
mortal flesh;” (c. iv. 10.) and of what things he was made partaker, and with what he had been entrusted, 
for “we are ambassadors on behalf of Christ,” (c. iii. 20.) saith he, “as though God were entreating by us;” 
and of what things he is a minister, namely, “not of the letter, but of the Spirit;” (c. iii. 6.) and that he was 
entitled to reverence not only on this account, but also for his trials, for, “Thanks be to God,” saith he, 
“which always causeth us to triumph:” he purposeth now also to rebuke them as not being too well 
minded towards himself. But though purposing he does not immediately come upon this, but having his 
discussion of these things. For if even from his own good deeds he that rebuketh be entitled to reverence; 
yet still, when he also displayeth the love, which he bears towards those who are censured, he maketh his 
speech less offensive. Therefore the Apostle also having stepped out of the subject of his own trials and 
toils and contests, passes on into speaking of his love, and in this way toucheth them to the quick. What 
then are the indications of his love? “Our mouth is open unto you, O ye Corinthians.” And what kind of 
sign of love is this? or what meaning even have the words at all? We cannot endure,’ he says, to be silent 
towards you, but are always desiring and longing to speak to and converse with you;’ which is the wont of 
those who love. For what grasping of the hands is to the body, that is interchange of language to the soul. 
And along with this he implies another thing also. Of what kind then is this? That we discourse unto 
nothing.’ For since afterwards he proposes to rebuke, he asks forgiveness, using the rebuking them with 
freedom as itself a proof of his loving them exceedingly. Moreover the addition of their name is a mark of 
great love and warmth and affection; for we are accustomed to be repeating continually the bare names of 
those we love. 


“Our heart is enlarged.” For as that which warmeth is wont to dilate; so also to enlarge is the work of 
love. For virtue is warm and fervent. This both opened the mouth of Paul and enlarged his heart. For, 
neither do I love with the mouth only,’ saith he, but I have also a heart in union. Therefore I speak with 
openness, with my whole mouth, with my whole mind.’ For nothing is wider than was Paul’s heart which 
loved all the faithful with all the vehemence that one might bear towards the object of his affection; this 
his love not being divided and therefore weakened, but abiding in full entireness with each. And what 
marvel that this was so in the case of the faithful, seeing that even in that of the unfaithful, the heart of 
Paul embraced the whole world? Therefore he said not I love you,’ but with more emphasis, “Our mouth is 
open, our heart is enlarged,” we have you all within it, and not this merely, but with much largeness of 
room . For he that is beloved walketh with great unrestraint within the heart of him that loveth. 
Wherefore he saith, “Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are straightened in your own affections.” And this 
reproof, see it administered with forbearance, as is the wont of such as love exceedingly. He did not say, 
ye do not love us,’ but, not in the same measure,’ for he does not wish to touch them too sensibly. And 
indeed every where one may see how he is inflamed toward the faithful, by selecting words out of every 
Epistle. For to the Romans he saith, “I long to see you;” and, “oftentimes I purposed to come unto you;” 
and, “If by any means now at length I may be prospered to come unto you.” (Rom. i. 11, 13, 10.) And to 
the Galatians, he says, “My little children of whom I am again in travail.” (Gal. iv. 19.) To the Ephesians 
again, “For this cause I bow my knees” for you. (Eph. iii. 14.) And to the Philippians, “For what is my hope, 
or joy, or crown of rejoicing? are not even ye?” and he said that he bare them about in his heart, and in his 
bonds. (Philip. i. 7.) And to the Colossians, “But I would that ye knew greatly I strive for you, and for as 
many as have not seen my face in the flesh; that your hearts might be comforted.” (Col. ii. 1, 2.) And to the 
Thessalonians, “As when a nurse cherisheth her children, even so being affectionately desirous of you, we 
were well pleased to impart unto you, not the Gospel only, but also our own souls.” (1 Thess. ii. 7, 8.) And 
to Timothy, “Remembering thy tears, that I may be filled with joy.” (2 Tim. i. 4.) And to Titus, “To my 
beloved son; (Titus i. 4.) and to Philemon, in like manner. (Philem. 1.) And to the Hebrews too, he writes 
many other such-like things, and ceaseth not to beseech them, and say, “A very little while, and he that 
cometh shall come, and shall not tarry:” (Heb. x. 37.) just like a mother to her pettish children. And to 
themselves he says, “Ye are not straitened in us.” But he does not say only that he loves, but also that he 
is beloved by them, in order that hereby also he may the rather win them. And indeed testifying to this in 
them, he says, Titus came and “told us your longing, your mourning, your zeal.” (2 Cor. vii. 7.) And to the 
Galatians, “If possible, ye would have plucked out your eyes and given them to me,” (Gal. iv. 15.) And to 
the Thessalonians, “What manner of entering in we had unto you.” (1 Thess. i. 9.) And to Timothy also, 
“Remembering thy tears, that I may be filled with joy.” (2 Tim. i. 4.) And also throughout his Epistles one 
may find him bearing this testimony to the disciples, both that he loved and that he is loved, not however 
equally. And here he saith, “Though the more abundantly I love you, the less I be loved.” (2 Cor. xii. 15.) 
This, however, is near the end; but at present more vehemently, “Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are 
straitened in your own affections,” You receive one,’ he says, but Ia whole city, and so great a population.’ 
And he said not, ye do not receive us,’ but, ye are straitened;’ implying indeed the same thing but with 
forbearance and without touching them too deeply. 


Ver. 13. “Now for a recompense in like kind (I speak as unto my children,) be ye also enlarged.” 


And yet it is not an equal return, first to be loved, afterwards to love. For even if one were to contribute 
that which is equal in amount, he is inferior in that he comes to it second. But nevertheless I am not going 
to reckon strictly, ‘ saith he, and if ye after having received the first advances from me do but show forth 
the same amount, I am well-pleased and contented.’ Then to show that to do this was even a debt, and 
that what he said was void of flattery, he saith, “I speak as unto my children.” What meaneth, “as unto my 
children?” I ask no great thing, if being your father I wish to be loved by you.’ And see wisdom and 
moderation of mind. He mentions not here his dangers on their behalf, and his labors, and his deaths, 
although he had many to tell of: (so free from pride is he!) but his love: and on this account he claims to 
be loved; because,’ saith he, I was your father, because I exceedingly burn for you,’ [for] it is often 
especially offensive to the person beloved when a man sets forth his benefits to him; for he seems to 
reproach. Wherefore Paul doth not this; but, like children, love your father,’ saith he, which rather 
proceeds from instinct ; and is the due of every father. Then that he may not seem to speak these things 
for his own sake, he shows that it is for their advantage even that he invites this love from them. And 
therefore he added, 


Ver. 14. “Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers.” 


He said not, Intermix not with unbelievers,’ but rather dealing sharply with them, as transgressing what 
was right, Suffer not yourselves to turn aside,’ saith he, “For what fellowship have righteousness and 
iniquity?” Here in what follows he institutes a comparison, not between his own love and theirs who 
corrupt them, but between their nobleness and the others’ dishonor. For thus his discourse became more 
dignified and more beseeming himself, and would the rather win them. Just as if one should say to a son 
that despised his parents, and gave himself up to vicious persons, What art thou doing, child? Dost thou 
despise thy father and prefer impure men filled with ten thousand vices? Knowest thou not how much 
better and more respectable thou art than they?’ For so he detaches him more [readily] from their society 
than if he should express admiration of his father. For were he to say indeed, Knowest thou not how much 
thy father is better than they?’ he will not produce so much effect; but if, leaving mention of his father, he 


bring himself before them, saying, Knowest thou not who thou art and what they are? Dost thou not bear 
in mind thine own high birth and gentle blood, and their infamy? For what communion hast thou with 
them, those thieves, those adulterers, those impostors?’ by elevating him with these praises of himself, he 
will quickly prepare him to break off from them. For the former address indeed, he will not entertain with 
overmuch acceptance, because the exalting of his father is an accusation of himself, when he is shown to 
be not only grieving a father, but such a father; but in this case he will have no such feeling. For none 
would choose not to be praised, and therefore, along with these praises of him that hears, the rebuke 
becometh easy of digestion. For the listener is softened, and is filled with high thoughts, and disdains the 
society of those persons. 


But not this only is the point to be admired in him that thus he prosecuted his comparison, but that he 
imagined another thing also still greater and more astounding; in the first place, prosecuting his speech in 
the form of interrogation, which is proper to things that are clear and admitted, and then dilating it by the 
quick succession and multitude of his terms. For he employs not one or two or three only, but several. Add 
to this that instead of the persons he employs the names of the things, and he delineates here high virtue 
and there extreme vice; and shows the difference between them to be great and infinite so as not even to 
need demonstration. “For what fellowship,” saith he, “have righteousness and iniquity?” 


“And what communion hath light with darkness?” (v. 15, 16.) “And what concord hath Christ with Beliar ? 
Or what portion hath a believer with an unbeliever? Or what agreement hath a temple of God with idols?” 


Seest thou how he uses the bare names, and how adequately to his purpose of dissuasion. For he did not 
say, neglect of righteousness ,’ [but] what was stronger [iniquity ]; nor did he say those who are of the 
light, and those who are of the darkness; but he uses opposites themselves which can not admit of their 
opposites, light and darkness.’ Nor said he those who are of Christ, with those who are of the devil; but, 
which was far wider apart, Christ and Beliar, so calling that apostate one, in the Hebrew tongue. “Or what 
portion hath a believer with an unbeliever?” Here, at length, that he may not seem simply to be going 
through a censure of vice and an encomium of virtue, he mentions persons also without particularizing. 
And he said not, communion,’ but spoke of the rewards, using the term “portion. What agreement hath a 
temple of God with idols?” 


“For ye are a temple of the living God.” Now what he says is this. Neither hath your King aught in 
common with him, “for what concord hath Christ with Beliar?” nor have the things [aught in common], 
“for what communion hath light with darkness?” Therefore neither should ye. And first he mentions their 
king and then themselves; by this separating them most effectually. Then having said, “a temple of God 
with idols,” and having declared, “For ye are a temple of the living God,” he is necessitated to subjoin also 
the testimony of this to show that the thing is no flattery. For he that praises except he also exhibit proof, 
even appears to flatter. What then is his testimony? For, 


“T will dwell in them,” saith he, “and walk in them. I will dwell in,” as in temples, “and walk in them,” 
signifying the more abundant attachment to them. 


“And they shall be my people and I will be their God .” What?’ saith he, Dost thou bear God within thee, 
and runnest unto them? God That hath nothing in common with them? And in what can this deserve 
forgiveness? Bear in mind Who walketh, Who dwelleth in thee.’ 


Ver. 17. “Wherefore come ye out from among them, and be ye separate, and touch no unclean thing; and I 
will receive you, saith the Lord. 


And He said not, Do not unclean things;’ but, requiring greater strictness, do not even touch,’ saith he, 
nor go near them.’ But what is filthiness of the flesh? Adultery, fornication, lasciviousness of every kind. 
And what of the soul? Unclean thoughts, as gazing with unchaste eyes, malice, deceits, and whatsoever 


such things there be. He wishes then that they should be clean in both. Seest thou how great the prize? To 
be delivered from what is evil, to be made one with God. Hear also what follows. 


Ver. 18. “And I will be to you a Father, and ye shall be to me sons and daughters, saith the Lord.” 


Seest thou how from the beginning the Prophet fore-announceth our present high birth, the Regeneration 
by grace? 


Chap. vii. ver. 1. “Having therefore these promises, beloved.” 


What promises? That we should be temples of God, sons and daughters, have Him indwelling, and walking 
in us, be His people, have Him for our God and Father. 


“Let us cleanse ourselves from all defilement of flesh and spirit.” 


Let us neither touch unclean things, for this is cleansing of the flesh; nor things which defile the soul, for 
this is cleansing of the spirit. Yet he is not content with this only, but adds also, 


“Perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” For not to touch the unclean thing doth not make clean, but there 


needeth something else besides to our becoming holy; earnestness, heedfulness, piety. And he well said, 
“In the fear of God.” For it is possible to perfect chasteness, not in the fear of God but for vainglory. And 
along with this he implies yet another thing, by saying, “In the fear of God;” the manner, namely, 
whereafter holiness may be perfected. For if lust be even an imperious thing, still if thou occupy its 
territory with the fear of God, thou hast stayed its frenzy. 


[4.] Now by holiness here he means not chastity alone, but the freedom from every kind of sin, for he is 
holy that is pure. Now one will become pure, not if he be free from fornication only, but if from 
covetousness also, and envy, and pride , and vainglory, yea especially from vainglory which in every thing 
indeed it behoveth to avoid, but much more in almsgiving; since neither will it be almsgiving, if it have 
this distemper, but display and cruelty. For when thou dost it not out of mercy, but from parade , such 
deed is not only no alms but even an insult; for thou hast put thy brother to open shame . Not then the 
giving money, but the giving it out of mercy, is almsgiving. For people too at the theatres give, both to 
prostitute boys and to others who are on the stage; but such a deed is not almsgiving. And they too give 
that abuse the persons of prostitute women; but this is not lovingkindness, but insolent treatment . Like 
this is the vainglorious also. For just as he that abuseth the person of the harlot, pays her a price for that 
abuse; so too dost thou demand a price of him that receiveth of thee, thine insult of him and thine 
investing him as well as thyself with an evil notoriety. And besides this, the loss is unspeakable. For just as 
a wild beast and a mad dog springing upon us might, so doth this ill disease and this inhumanity make 
prey of our good things. For inhumanity and cruelty such a course is; yea, rather more grievous even than 
this. For the cruel indeed would not give to him that asked; but thou dost more than this; thou hinderest 
those that wish to give. For when thou paradest thy giving, thou hast both lowered the reputation of the 
receiver, and hast pulled back him that was about to give, if he be of a careless mind. For he will not give 
to him thenceforth, on the ground of his having already received, and so not being in want; yea he will 
often accuse him even, if after having received he should draw near to beg, and will think him impudent. 
What sort of almsgiving then is this when thou both shamest thyself and him that receiveth; and also in 
two ways Him that enjoined it: both because while having Him for a spectator of thine alms, thou seekest 
the eyes of thy fellow-servants besides Him, and because thou transgressest the law laid down by Him 
forbidding these things. 


I could have wished to carry this out into those other subjects as well, both fasting and prayer, and to 
show in how many respects vainglory is injurious there also; but I remember that in the discourse before 
this I left unfinished a certain necessary point. What was the point? I was saying, that the poor have the 
advantage of the rich in the things of this life, when I discoursed concerning health and pleasure; and this 
was shown indistinctly. Come then, to-day let us show this, that not in the things of this life only, but also 
in those that are higher, the advantage is with them. For what leadeth unto a kingdom, riches or poverty? 
Let us hear the Lord Himself of the heavens saying of those, that “it is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven:” (Matt. xix. 24.) but of the 
poor the contrary, “If thou wilt be perfect, sell that thou hast, and give to the poor; and come, follow Me; 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” (Matt. xix. 21.) But if ye will, let us see what is said on either 
side. “Narrow and straitened is the way,” He saith, “that leadeth unto life.” (Matt. vii. 14.) Who then 
treadeth the narrow way, he that is in luxury, or that is in poverty; that is independent, or that carrieth ten 
thousand burdens; the lax and dissolute, or the thoughtful and anxious? But what need of these 
arguments, when it is best to betake one’s self to the persons themselves. Lazarus was poor, yea very 
poor; and he that passed him by as he lay at his gateway was rich. Which then entered into the kingdom, 
and was in delights in Abraham’s bosom? and which of them was scorched, with not even a drop at his 
command? But, saith one, both many poor will be lost, and [many] rich will enjoy those unspeakable 
goods.’ Nay rather, one may see the contrary, few rich saved, but of the poor far more. For, consider, 
making accurate measure of the hindrances of riches and the defects of poverty, (or rather, neither of 
riches nor of poverty are they, but each of those who have riches or poverty; howbeit,) let us at least see 
which is the more available weapon. What defect then doth poverty seem to possess? Lying. And what, 
wealth? Pride, the mother of evils; which also made the devil a devil, who was not such before. Again, “the 
love of money is a root of all kinds of evil.” (1 Tim. vi. 10.) Which then stands near this root, the rich man, 
or the poor? Is it not very plainly the rich? For the more things anyone surrounds himself with, he desires 
so much the more. Vainglory again damages tens of thousands of good deeds, and near this too again the 
rich man hath his dwelling . “But,” saith one, “thou mentionest not the [evils] of the poor man, his 
affliction, his straits.” Nay, but this is both common to the rich, and is his more than the poor man’s; so 
that those indeed which appear to be evils of poverty are common to either: whilst those of riches are 
riches’ only. But what,’ saith one, when for want of necessaries the poor man committeth many horrible 
things?’ But no poor man, no, not one, committeth as many horrible things from want, as do the rich for 
the sake of surrounding themselves with more, and of not losing what stores they have . For the poor man 
doth not so eagerly desire necessaries as the rich doth superfluities; nor again has he as much strength to 
put wickedness in practice as the other hath power. If then the rich man is both more willing and able, it 
is quite plain that he will rather commit such, and more of them. Nor is the poor man so much afraid in 
respect of hunger, as the rich trembleth and is anxious in respect of the loss of what he has, and because 
he has not yet gotten all men’s possessions. Since then he is near both vainglory and arrogance, and the 
love of money, the root of all evils, what hope of salvation shall he have except he display much wisdom? 
And how shall he walk the narrow way? Let us not therefore carry about the notions of the many, but 
examine into the facts. For how is it not absurd that in respect to money, indeed, we do not trust to others, 


but refer this to figures and calculation; but in calculating upon facts we are lightly drawn aside by the 
notions of others; and that too, though we possess an exact balance , and square and rule for all things, 
the declaration of the divine laws? Wherefore I exhort and entreat you all, disregard what this man and 
that man thinks about these things, and inquire from the Scriptures all these things; and having learnt 
what are the true riches, let us pursue after them that we may obtain also the eternal good things; which 
may we all obtain, through the grace and love towards men of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom, to the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, be glory, might, and honor, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XIV 


2 COR. VII. 2, 3 


Open your hearts to us: we wronged no man, we corrupted no man, we took advantage of no man. I say it 
not to condemn you; for 1 have said before, [as I have also declared above] , that ye are in our hearts to 
die together and live together. 


Again he raiseth the discourse about love, mitigating the harshness of his rebuke. For since he had 
convicted and reproached them as being beloved indeed, yet not loving in an equal degree, but breaking 
away from his love and mixing up with other pestilent fellows; again he softens the vehemence of his 
rebuke, saying, “Make room for us,” that is, “love us;” and prays to receive a favor involving no burden, 
and advantaging them that confer above them that receive it. And he said not, love,’ but with a stronger 
appeal to their pity , “make room for.” Who expelled us?’ saith he: Who cast us out of your hearts? How 
come we to be straitened in you?’ for since he said above, “Ye are straitened in your affections;” here 
declaring it more clearly, he said, “make room for us:” in this way also again winning them to himself. For 
nothing doth so produce love as for the beloved to know that he that loveth him exceedingly desireth his 
love. 


“We wronged no man.” See how again he does not mention the benefits [done by him], but frameth his 
speech in another way, so as to be both less offensive and more cutting . And at the same time he also 
alludes to the false apostles, saying, “We wronged no man, we corrupted no man, we defrauded no man.” 


What is “we corrupted?” That is, we beguiled no man; as he says elsewhere also. “Lest by any means, as 
the serpent beguiled Eve, so your minds should be corrupted.” (2 Cor. xi. 3.) 


“We defrauded no man;” we plundered, plotted against no man. And he for the present forbears to say, we 
benefited you in such and such ways;’ but framing his language so as more to shame them, “We wronged 
no man,” he says; as much as saying, Even had we in no wise benefited you, not even so ought ye to turn 
away from us; for ye have nothing to lay to our charge, either small or great.’ Then, for he felt the 
heaviness of his rebuke, he tempers it again. And he was neither silent altogether, for so he would not 
have aroused them; nor yet did he let the harshness of his language go unmodified, for so he would have 
wounded them too much. And what says he? 


Ver. 3. “I say it not to condemn you.” 


How is this evident? “For I have said before,” he adds, “that ye are in our hearts to die and live with you.” 
This is the greatest affection, when even though treated with contempt, he chooseth both to die and live 
with them. For neither are ye merely in our hearts,’ he says, but in such sort as I said. For it is possible 
both to love and to shun dangers, but we do not thus.’ And behold here also wisdom unspeakable. For he 
spake not of what had been done for them, that he might not seem to be again reproaching them, but he 
promiseth for the future. For should it chance,’ saith he, that danger should invade, for your sakes I am 
ready to suffer every thing; and neither death nor life seemeth aught to me in itself, but in whichever ye 
be, that is to me more desirable, both death than life and life than death.’ Howbeit, dying indeed is 
manifestly a proof of love; but living, who is there that would not choose, even of those who are not 
friends? Why then does the Apostle mention it as something great? Because it is even exceeding great. 
For numbers indeed sympathize with their friends when they are in misfortune, but when they are in 
honor rejoice not with, but envy, them. But not so we; but whether ye be in calamity, we are not afraid to 
share your ill fortune; or whether ye be prosperous, we are not wounded with envy.’ 


[2.] Then after he had continually repeated these things, saying, “Ye are not straitened in us;” and, “Ye are 
straitened in your own affections;” and, “make room for us;” and, “Be ye also enlarged;” and, “We 
wronged no man;” and all these things seemed to be a condemnation of them: observe how he also in 
another manner alleviates this severity by saying, “Great is my boldness of speech towards you.” 
Therefore I venture upon such things,’ he says, not to condemn you by what I say, but out of my great 
boldness of speech,’ which also farther signifying, he said, “Great is my glorying on your behalf.” For think 
not indeed,’ he saith, that because I thus speak, I speak as though I had condemned you altogether; (for I 
am exceedingly proud of, and glory in, you;) but both out of tender concern and a desire that you should 
make greater increase unto virtue.’ And so he said to the Hebrews also after much rebuke; “But we are 
persuaded better things of you, and things that accompany salvation, though we thus speak: and we 
desire that each one of you may show the same diligence to the fullness of hope even to the end.” (Heb. vi. 
9, 11.) So indeed here also, “Great is my glorying on your behalf.” We glory to others of you,’ he says. 


Seest thou what genuine comfort he has given? And,’ he saith, I do not simply glory, but also, greatly.’ 
Accordingly he added these words; “I am filled with comfort.” What comfort? That coming from you; 
because that ye, having been reformed, comforted me by your conduct.’ This is the test of one that loveth, 
both to complain of not being loved and to fear lest he should inflict pain by complaining immoderately. 
Therefore he says, “I am filled with comfort, I overflow with joy.” But these expressions,’ saith one, seem 
to contradict the former.’ They do not do so, however, but are even exceedingly in harmony with them. For 
these procure for the former a favorable reception; and the praise which they convey makes the benefit of 
those rebukes more genuine, by quietly abstracting what was painful in them. Wherefore he uses these 
expressions, but with great genuineness and earnestness . For he did not say, I am filled with joy;’ but, “I 
abound;” or rather, not “abound” either, but “superabound;” in this way also again showing his yearning, 
that even though he be so loved as to rejoice and exult, he does not yet think himself loved as he ought to 
be loved, nor to have received full payment; so insatiable was he out of his exceeding love of them. For the 
joy it brings to be loved in any degree by those one passionately loves, is great by reason of our loving 
them exceedingly. So that this again was a proof of his affection. And of the comfort indeed, he saith, “I 
am filled;” I have received what was owing to me;’ but of the joy, “I superabound;” that is, I was 
desponding about you; but ye have sufficiently excused yourselves and supplied comfort: for ye have not 
only removed the ground of my sorrow, but have even increased joy.’ Then showing its greatness, he not 
only declares it by saying, “I superabound in joy,” but also by adding, “in all our affliction.” For so great 
was the delight arising to us on your account that it was not even dimmed by so great tribulation, but 
through the excess of its own greatness it overcame the sorrows that had hold of us, and suffered us not 
to feel the sense of them.’ 


Ver. 5. “For even when we were come into Macedonia, our flesh had no relief.” 


For since he said, “our tribulation;” he both explains of what sort it was, and magnifies it by his words, in 
order to show that the consolation and joys received from them was great, seeing it had repelled so great 
a sorrow. “But we were afflicted on every side.” 


How on every side? for “without were fightings,” from the unbelievers; “within were fears;” because of 
the weak among the believers, lest they should be drawn aside. For not amongst the Corinthians only did 
these things happen, but elsewhere also. 


Ver. 6. “Nevertheless He that comforteth the lowly comforted us by the coming of Titus.” 


For since he had testified great things of them in what he said, that he may not seem to be flattering them 
he cites as witness Titus the brother , who had come from them to Paul after the first Epistle to declare 
unto him the particulars of their amendment. But consider, I pray you, how in every place he maketh a 
great matter of the coming of Titus. For he saith also before, “Furthermore when I came to Troas for the 
Gospel, I had no relief for my spirit because I found not Titus my brother;” (c. ii. 12, 13.) and in this place 
again “we were comforted,” he saith, “by the coming of Titus.” For he is desirous also of establishing the 
man in their confidence and of making him exceedingly dear to them. And observe how he provides for 
both these things. For by saying on the one hand, “I had no relief for my spirit,” he showeth the greatness 
of his virtue; and by saying on the other, that, in our tribulation his coming sufficed unto comfort; yet “not 
by his coming only, but also by the comfort wherewith he was comforted in you,” he endeareth the man 
unto the Corinthians. For nothing doth so produce and cement friendships as the saying something sound 
and favorable of any one. And such he testifies Titus did; when he says that by his coming he hath given 
us wings with pleasure; such things did he report of you. On this ground his coming made us glad. For we 
were delighted not “only by his coming, but also for the comfort wherewith he was comforted in you.” And 
how was he comforted? By your virtue, by your good deeds.’ Wherefore also he adds, 


“While he told us your longing, your mourning, your zeal for me.” These things made him glad,’ he says, 
these things comforted him.’ Seest thou how he shows that he also is an earnest lover of theirs, seeing he 
considers their good report as a consolation to himself; and when he was come, gloried, as though on 
account of his own good things, unto Paul. 


And observe with what warmth of expression he reporteth these things, “Your longing, your mourning, 
your zeal.” For it was likely that they would mourn and grieve why the blessed Paul was so much 
displeased, why he had kept away from them so long. And therefore he did not say simply tears, but 
“mourning;” nor desire, but “longing;” nor anger, but “zeal;” and again “zeal toward him,” which they 
displayed both about him that had committed fornication and about those who were accusing him. For,’ 
saith he, ye were inflamed and blazed out on receiving my letters.’ On these accounts he abounds in joy, 
on these accounts he is filled with consolation, because he made them feel. It seems to me, however, that 
these things are said not only to soften what has gone before, but also in encouragement of those who had 
acted in these things virtuously. For although I suppose that some were obnoxious to those former 
accusations and unworthy of these praises; nevertheless, he doth not distinguish them, but makes both 
the praises and the accusations common, leaving it to the conscience of his hearers to select that which 
belongs to them. For so both the one would be void of offence, and the other lead them on to much fervor 
of mind. 


[4.] Such also now should be the feelings of those who are reprehended; thus should they lament and 


mourn; thus yearn after their teachers; thus, more than fathers, seek them. For by those indeed living 
cometh, but by these good living. Thus ought they to bear the rebukes of their fathers, thus to sympathize 
with their rulers on account of those that sin. For it does not rest all with them, but with you also. For if he 
that hath sinned perceives that he was rebuked indeed by his father, but flattered by his brethren; he 
becometh more easy of mind. But when the father rebukes, be thou too angry as well, whether as 
concerned for thy brother or as joining in thy father’s indignation; only be the earnestness thou showest 
great; and mourn, not that he was rebuked, but that he sinned. But if I build up and thou pull down, what 
profit have we had but labor? (Ecclus. xxxiv. 23.) Yea, rather, thy loss stops not here, but thou bringest 
also punishment on thyself. For he that hindereth the wound from being healed is punished not less than 
he that inflicted it, but even more. For it is not an equal offence to wound and to hinder that which is 
wounded from being healed; for this indeed necessarily gendereth death, but that not necessarily. Now I 
have spoken thus to you; that ye may join in the anger of your rulers whenever they are indignant justly; 
that when ye see any one rebuked, ye may all shun him more than does the teacher. Let him that hath 
offended fear you more than his rulers. For if he is afraid of his teacher only, he will readily sin: but if he 
have to dread so many eyes, so many tongues, he will be in greater safety. For as, if we do not thus act, we 
shall suffer the extremest punishment; so, if we perform these things, we shall partake of the gain that 
accrues from his reformation. Thus then let us act; and if any one shall say, be humane towards thy 
brother, this is a Christian’s duty;’ let him be taught, that he is humane who is angry [with him], not he 
who sets him at ease prematurely and alloweth him not even to come to a sense of his transgression. For 
which, tell me, pities the man in a fever and laboring under delirium, he that lays him on his bed, and 
binds him down, and keeps him from meats and drinks that are not fit for him; or he that allows him to 
glut himself with strong drink, and orders him to have his liberty, and to act in every respect as one that is 
in health? Does not this person even aggravate the distemper, the man that seemeth to act humanely, 
whereas the other amends it? Such truly ought our decision to be in this case also. For it is the part of 
humanity, not to humor the sick in every thing nor to flatter their unseasonable desires. No one so loved 
him that committed fornication amongst the Corinthians, as Paul who commandeth to deliver him to 
Satan; no one so hated him as they that applaud and court him; and the event showed it. For they indeed 
both puffed him up and increased his inflammation; but [the Apostle] both lowered it and left him not until 
he brought him to perfect health. And they indeed added to the existing mischief, he eradicated even that 
which existed from the first. These laws, then, of humanity let us learn also. For if thou seest a horse 
hurrying down a precipice, thou appliest a bit and holdest him in with violence and lashest him frequently; 
although this is punishment, yet the punishment itself is the mother of safety. Thus act also in the case of 
those that sin. Bind him that hath transgressed until he have appeased God; let him not go loose, that he 
be not bound the faster by the anger of God. If I bind, God doth not chain; if I bind not, the indissoluble 
chains await him. “For if we judged ourselves, we should not be judged. (1 Cor. xi. 31.) Think not, then, 
that thus to act cometh of cruelty and inhumanity; nay, but of the highest gentleness and the most skillful 
leechcraft and of much tender care. But, saith one, they have been punished for a long time. How long? 
Tell me. A year, and two, and three years? Howbeit, I require not this, length of time, but amendment of 
soul. This then show, whether they have been pricked to the heart, whether they have reformed, and all is 
done: since if there be not this, there is no advantage in the time. For neither do we inquire whether the 
wound has been often bandaged, but whether the bandage has been of any service. If therefore it hath 
been of service, although in a short time, let it be kept on no longer: but if it hath done no service, even at 
the end of ten years, let it be still kept on: and let this fix the term of release, the good of him that is 
bound. If we are thus careful both of ourselves and of others, and regard not honor and dishonor at the 
hands of men; but bearing in mind the punishment and the disgrace that is there, and above all the 
provoking of God, apply with energy the medicines of repentance: we shall both presently arrive at the 
perfect health, and shall obtain the good things to come; which may all we obtain, through the grace and 
love towards men of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom, to the Father, with the Holy Spirit, be glory, might, 
honor, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XV 


2 COR. VII. 8 


So that though I made you sorry with my letter, I do not regret it, though I did regret. 


He goes on to apologize for his Epistle, when, (the sin having been corrected,) to treat them tenderly was 
unattended with danger; and he shows the advantage of the thing. For he did this indeed even before, 
when he said, “For out of much affliction and anguish of heart, I wrote unto you: not that ye should be 
made sorry, but that ye might know the love which I have toward you.” (c. ii. 4.) And he does it also now, 
establishing this same point in more words. And he said not, I regretted indeed before, but now I do not 
regret:’ but how? “I regret not now, though I did regret.” Even if what I wrote,’ he says, was such as to 
overstep the [due] measure of rebuke , and to cause me to regret; still the great advantage which has 
accrued from them doth not allow me to regret.’ And this he said, not as though he had rebuked them 
beyond due measure, but to heighten his praises of them. For the amendment ye manifested was so 
great,’ saith he, that even if I did happen to smite you too severely insomuch that I even condemned 
myself, I praise myself now from the result.’ Just as with little children, when they have undergone a 
painful remedy, such as an incision, or cautery, or bitter physic, afterwards we are not afraid to sooth 
them; so also doth Paul. 


Ver. 8, 9. “For I see that that epistle made you sorry, though but for a season. Now I rejoice not that ye 
were made sorry, but that ye were made sorry unto repentance.” 


Having said, “I do not regret,” he tells the reason also; alleging the good that resulted from his letter; and 
skillfully excusing himself by saying, “though but for a season.” For truly that which was painful was brief, 
but that which was profitable was perpetual. And what indeed followed naturally was to say, even though 
it grieved you for a season, yet it made you glad and benefited you forever.’ But he doth not say this: but 
before mentioning the gain he passes again to his praises of them, and the proof of his own concern for 
them, saying, “Now I rejoice, not that ye were made sorry,” (for what gain came to me from you being 
made sorry?) “but that ye were made sorry unto repentance,” that the sorrow brought some gain.’ For a 
father also when he sees his son under the knife rejoiceth not that he is being pained, but that he is being 
cured; so also doth this man. But observe how he transfers all that was well achieved in the matter unto 
themselves; and lays whatever was painful to the account of the Epistle, saying, “It made you sorry for a 
season;” whilst the benefit that resulted from it he speaks of as their own good achieving. For he said not, 
The Epistle corrected you,’ although this was the case; but, “ye sorrowed unto repentance.” 


“For ye were made sorry after a godly sort, that ye might suffer loss by us in nothing.” 


Seest thou wisdom unspeakable? For had we not done this,’ he says, we had done you damage.’ And he 
affirms that indeed which was well achieved to be theirs, but the damage his own, if indeed he had been 
silent. For if they are likely to be corrected by a sharp rebuke, then, if we did not sharply rebuke, we 
should have done you damage; and the injury would not be with you alone, but also with us. For just as he 
that gives not to the merchant what is necessary for his voyage, he it is that causeth the damage; so also 
we, if we did not offer you that occasion of repentance, should have wrought you damage. Seest thou that 
the not rebuking those that sin is a damage both to the master and to the disciple? 


[2.] Ver. 10. “For godly sorrow worketh repentance unto salvation, a repentance which bringeth no 
regret.” 


Therefore,’ he says, though I did regret before I saw the fruit and the gain, how great they were I do not 
regret now .’ For such a thing is godly sorrow. And then he philosophizeth about it, showing that sorrow is 
not in all cases a grievous thing, but when it is worldly. And what is worldly? If thou be in sorrow for 
money, for reputation, for him that is departed, all these are worldly. Wherefore also they work death. For 
he that is in sorrow for reputation’s sake feeleth envy and is driven oftentimes to perish: such sorrow was 
that which Cain sorrowed, such Esau. By this worldly sorrow then he meaneth that which is to the harm of 
those that sorrow. For only in respect to sins is sorrow a profitable thing; as is evident in this way. He that 
sorroweth for loss of wealth repaireth not that damage; he that sorroweth for one deceased raiseth not 
the dead to life again; he that sorroweth for a sickness, not only is not made well but even aggravates the 
disease: he that sorroweth for sins, he alone attains some advantage from his sorrow, for he maketh his 
sins wane and disappear. For since the medicine has been prepared for this thing, in this case only is it 
potent and displays its profitableness; and in the other cases is even injurious. And yet Cain,’ saith one, 
sorrowed because he was not accepted with God.’ It was not for this, but because he saw his brother 
glorious in honor ; for had he grieved for this, it behoved him to emulate and rejoice with him; but, as it 
was, grieving, he showed that his was a worldly sorrow. But not so did David, nor Peter, nor any of the 
righteous. Wherefore they were accepted, when grieving either over their own sins or those of others. And 
yet what is more oppressive than sorrow? Still when it is after a godly sort, it is better than the joy in the 
world. For this indeed ends in nothing; but that “worketh repentance unto salvation, a salvation that 
bringeth no regret.” For what is admirable in it is this that one who had thus sorrowed would never 
repent, whilst this is an especial characteristic of worldly sorrow. For what is more regretted than a true 


born son? And what is a heavier grief than a death of this sort? But yet those fathers who in the height of 
their grief endure nobody and who wildly beat themselves, after a time repent because they have grieved 
immoderately; as having thereby nothing benefitted themselves, but even added to their affliction. But not 
such as this is godly sorrow; but it possesseth two advantages, that of not being condemned in that a man 
grieves for, and that this sorrow endeth in salvation; of both which that is deprived. For they both sorrow 
unto harm and after they have sorrowed vehemently condemn themselves, bringing forth this greatest 
token of having done it unto harm. But godly sorrow is the reverse [of this]: wherefore also he said, 
“worketh repentance unto salvation, a repentance that bringeth no regret.” For no one will condemn 
himself if he have sorrowed for sin, if he have mourned and afflicted himself. Which also when the blessed 
Paul hath said he needeth not to adduce from other sources the proof of what he said, nor to bring 
forward those in the old histories who sorrowed, but he adduceth the Corinthians themselves; and 
furnishes his proof from what they had done; that along with praises he might both instruct them and the 
rather win them to himself. 


Ver. 11. “For behold,” he saith, “this self-same thing, that ye were made sorry after a godly sort, what 
earnest care it wrought in you.” For not only,’ he saith, did your sorrow not cast you into that condemning 
of yourselves, as having acted idly in so doing; but it made you even more careful.’ Then he speaks of the 
certain tokens of that carefulness; 


“Yea,” what “clearing of yourselves,” towards me. “Yea, what indignation” against him that had sinned. 
“Yea, what fear.” (ver. 11.) For so great carefulness and very speedy reformation was the part of men who 
feared exceedingly. And that he might not seem to be exalting himself, see how quickly he softened it by 
saying, 


“Yea, what longing,” that towards me. “Yea, what zeal,” that on God’s behalf. “Yea, what avenging:” for ye 
also avenged the laws of God that had been outraged. 


“In every thing ye approved yourselves to be pure in the matter.” Not only by not having perpetrated, for 
this was evident before, but also by not consenting unto it. For since he said in the former Epistle, “and ye 
are puffed up;” (1 Cor. v. 2.) he also says here, ye have cleared yourselves of this suspicion also; not only 
by not praising, but also by rebuking and being indignant.’ 


[3.] Ver. 12. “So although I wrote unto you,” I wrote “not for his cause that did the wrong, nor for his 
cause that suffered the wrong.” For that they might not say, Why then dost thou rebuke us if we were 
“clear in the matter?” setting himself to meet this even further above, and disposing of it beforehand , he 
said what he said, namely, “I do not regret, though I did regret.” For so far,’ says he, am I from repenting 
now of what I wrote then, that I repented then more than I do now when ye have approved yourselves.’ 
Seest thou again his vehemence and earnest contention, how he has turned around what was said unto 
the very opposite. For what they thought would have made him recant in confusion as having rebuked 
them hastily, by reason of their amendment; that he uses as a proof that it was right in him to speak freely. 
For neither does he refuse afterwards to humor them fearlessly, when he finds he can do this. For he that 
said farther above such things as these, “He that is joined to an harlot is one body,” (1 Cor. vi. 16.) and, 
“Deliver such an one to Satan for the destruction of the flesh,” (1 Cor. v. 5.) and, “Every sin that a man 
doeth is without the body,” (1 Cor. vi. 18.) and such like things; how saith he here, “Not for his cause that 
did the wrong, nor for his cause that suffered the wrong?” Not contradicting, but being even exceedingly 
consistent with himself. How consistent with himself? Because it was a very great point with him to show 
the affection he bore towards them. He does not therefore discard concern for him , but shows at the 
same time, as I said, the love he had for them, and that a greater fear agitated him, [namely] for the whole 
Church. For he had feared lest the evil should eat further, and advancing on its way should seize upon the 
whole Church. Wherefore also he said, “A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” (1 Cor. v. 6.) This 
however he said at the time; but now that they had well done, he no longer puts it so but differently: and 
implies indeed the same thing, but manages his expressions more agreeably, saying, 


“That our care for you might appear unto you. “ 


That is, that ye might know how I love you.’ Now this is the same thing as the former, but being differently 
expressed seemed to convey another meaning. For [to convince thyself] that it is the same, unfold his 
conception and thou wilt perceive the difference to be nothing. For because I love you exceedingly,’ saith 
he, I was afraid lest ye should suffer any injury from that quarter, and yourselves succeed to that sorrow.’ 
As therefore when he says, “Doth God take care for oxen?” (1 Cor. ix. 9.) he doth not mean that He careth 
not, (for it is not possible for any existing thing to consist if deserted by the Providence of God:) but that 
He did not legislate primarily for oxen, so also here he means to say, I wrote first indeed on your account, 
but secondly on his also. And I had indeed that love in myself,’ he says, even independently of mine 
Epistle: but I was desirous of showing it both to you, and in a word to all, by that writing.’ 


Ver. 13. “Therefore we have been comforted.” 
Since we both showed our care for you and have been wholly successful. As he said also in another place, 


“Now we live, if ye stand fast in the Lord;” (1 Thess. iii. 8.) and again, “For what is our hope, or joy, or 
crown of rejoicing? are not even ye?” (ib. ii. 19.) For this is life, this comfort, this consolation to a teacher 


possessed of understanding; the growth of his disciples. 


[4.] For nothing doth so declare him that beareth rule as paternal affection for the ruled. For begetting 
alone constitutes not a father; but after begetting, also loving. But if where nature is concerned there is so 
great need of love, much more where grace is concerned. In this way were all the ancients distinguished. 
As many, for instance, as obtained a good report amongst the Hebrews, by this were made manifest. So 
was Samuel shown to be great, saying, “But God forbid that I should sin against God in ceasing to pray for 
you:” (1 Sam. xii. 23.) so was David, so Abraham, so Elijah, and so each one of the righteous, those in the 
New Testament and those in the Old. For so Moses for the sake of those he ruled left so great riches and 
treasures untold, “choosing to suffer affliction with the people of God,” (Heb. xi. 25.) and before his 
appointment was leader of the people by his actions. Wherefore also very foolishly did that Hebrew say to 
him, “Who made thee a ruler and a judge over us?” (Exod. ii. 14.) What sayest thou? Thou seest the 
actions and doubtest of the title? Just as if one seeing a physician using the knife excellently well, and 
succoring that limb in the body which was diseased, should say, Who made thee a physician and ordered 
thee to use the knife?’ Art, my good Sir , and thine own ailment.’ So too did his knowledge make him (i.e., 
Moses,) what he claimed to be. For ruling is an art, not merely a dignity, and an art above all arts. For if 
the rule of those without is an art and science superior to all other, much more this. For this rule is as 
much better than that, as that than the rest; yea, rather, even much more. And, if ye will, let us examine 
this argument more accurately. There is an art of agriculture, of weaving, of building; which are both very 
necessary and tend greatly to preserve our life. For others surely are but ancillary to these; the 
coppersmith’s, the carpenter’s, the shepherd’s. But further, of arts themselves the most necessary of all is 
the agricultural, which was even that which God first introduced when He had formed man. For without 
shoes and clothes it is possible to live; but without agriculture it is impossible. And such they say are the 
Hamaxobii, the Nomads amongst the Scythians, and the Indian Gymnosophists. For these troubled not 
themselves with the arts of housebuilding, and weaving, and shoemaking, but need only that of 
agriculture. Blush ye that have need of those arts that be superfluous, cooks, confectioners, embroiderers, 
and ten thousand other such people, that ye may live; blush ye that introduce vain refinements into life; 
blush ye who are unbelievers, before those barbarians who have no need of art. For God made nature 
exceedingly independent, needing only a few things . However, I do not compel you nor lay it down for law 
that ye should live thus; but as Jacob asked. And what did he ask? “If the Lord will give me bread to eat 
and raiment to put on.” (Gen. xxviii. 20.) So also Paul commanded, saying, “And having food and covering 
let us be therewith content.” (1 Tim. vi. 8.) First then comes agriculture; second, weaving; and third after 
it, building; and shoemaking last of all; for amongst us at any rate there are many both servants and 
laborers who live without shoes. These, therefore, are the useful and necessary arts. Come, then, let us 
compare them with that of ruling. For I have therefore brought forward these that are of all most 
important, that when it shall have been seen to be superior to them, its victory over the rest may be 
unquestioned. Whereby then shall we show that it is more necessary than all? Because without it there is 
no advantage in these. And if you think good, let us leave mention of the rest and bring on the stage that 
one which stands higher and is more important than any, that of agriculture. Where then will be the 
advantage of the many hands of your laborers, if they are at war with one another and plunder one 
another’s goods? For, as it is, the fear of the ruler restrains them and protects that which is wrought by 
them; but if thou take this away, in vain is their labor. But if one examine accurately, he will find yet 
another rule which is the parent and bond of this. What then may this be? That according to which it 
behoveth each man to control and rule himself, chastising his unworthy passions, but both nourishing and 
promoting the growth of all the germs of virtue with all care. 


For there are [these] species of rule; one, that whereby men rule peoples and states, regulating this the 
political life; which Paul denoting said, “Let every soul be subject to the higher powers; for there is no 
power but of God.” (Rom. xiii. 1, 4.) Afterwards to show the advantage of this, he went on to say, that the 
ruler “is a minister of God for good;” and again, “he is a minister of God, and avenger to execute wrath on 
him that doeth evil.” 


A second there is whereby every one that hath understanding ruleth himself; and this also the Apostle 
further denoted , saying, “Wouldest thou have no fear of the power? do that which is good;” (Rom. xii. 3.) 
speaking of him that ruleth himself. 


[5.] Here, however, there is yet another rule, higher than the political rule. And what is this? That in the 
Church. And this also itself Paul mentions, saying, “Obey them that have the rule over you and submit to 
them; for they watch in behalf of your souls as they that shall give account.” (Heb. xiii. 17.) For this rule is 
as much better than the political as heaven is than earth; yea rather, even much more. For, in the first 
place, it considers principally not how it may punish sins committed, but how, they may never be 
committed at all; next, when committed, not how it may remove the deceased [member], but how they 
may be blotted out. And of the things of this life indeed it maketh not much account, but all its 
transactions are about the things in heaven. “For our citizenship is in heaven.” (Philip. iii. 20.) And our life 
is here. “For our life,” saith he, “is hid with Christ in God.” (Col. iii. 3.) And our prizes are there, and our 
race is for the crowns that be there. For this life is not dissolved after the end, but then shineth forth the 
more. And therefore, in truth, they who bear this rule have a greater honor committed to their hands, not 
only than viceroys but even than those themselves who wear diadems, seeing that they mould men in 
greater, and for greater, things. But neither he that pursueth political rule nor he that pursueth spiritual, 


will be able well to administer it, unless they have first ruled themselves as they ought, and have observed 
with all strictness the respective laws of their polity. For as the rule over the many is in a manner twofold, 
so also is that which each one exerts over himself. And again, in this point also the spiritual rule 
transcends the political, as what we have said proved. But one may observe certain also of the arts 
imitating rule; and in particular, that of agriculture. For just as the tiller of the soil is in a sort a ruler over 
the plants, clipping and keeping back some, making others grow and fostering them: just so also the best 
rulers punish and cut off such as are wicked and injure the many; whilst they advance the good and 
orderly . For this cause also the Scripture likeneth rulers to vine-dressers. For what though plants utter no 
cry, as in states the injured do? nevertheless they still show the wrong by their appearance, withering, 
straitened for room by the worthless weeds. And like as wickedness is punished by laws, so truly here also 
by this art both badness of soil and degeneracy and wildness in plants, are corrected. For all the varieties 
of human dispositions we shall find here also, roughness, weakness, timidity, forwardness , steadiness : 
and some of them through wealth luxuriating unseasonably, and to the damage of their neighbors, and 
others impoverished and injured; as, for instance, when hedges are raised to luxuriance at the cost of the 
neighboring plants; when other barren and wild trees, running up to a great height, hinder the growth of 
those beneath them. And like as rulers and kings have those that vex their rule with outrage and war; so 
also hath the tiller of the soil attacks of wild beasts, irregularity of weather, hail, mildew, great rain, 
drought, and all such things. But these things happen in order that thou mayest constantly look unto the 
hope of God’s aid. For the other arts indeed hold their way through the diligence of men as well; but this 
getteth the better as God determines the balance, and is throughout almost wholly dependent thereupon; 
and it needeth rains from above, and the admixture of weathers, and, above all, His Providence. “For 
neither is he that planteth any thing, nor he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase.” (1 Cor. iii. 
7.) 


Here also there is death and life, and throes and procreation, just as with men. For here happen instances 
both of being cut off, and of bearing fruit, and of dying, and of being born (the same that was dead) over 
again, wherein the earth discourseth to us both variously and clearly of a resurrection. For when the root 
beareth fruit, when the seed shooteth, is not the thing a resurrection? And one might perceive a large 
measure of God’s providence and wisdom involved in this rule, if one go over it point by point. But what I 
wished to say is that this [rule] is concerned with earth and plants; but ours with care of souls. And great 
as is the difference between plants and a soul; so great is the superiority of this to that. And the rulers of 
the present life again are as much inferior to that [rule], as it is better to have mastery over the willing 
than the unwilling. For this is also a natural rule; for truly in that case every thing is done through fear 
and by constraint; but here, what is done aright is of choice and purpose. And not in this point alone doth 
this excel the other, but in that it is not only a rule, but a fatherhood so to speak; for it has the gentleness 
of a father; and whilst enjoining greater things, [still] persuades. For the temporal ruler indeed says, If 
thou committest adultery, thou hast forfeited thy life,’ but this, shouldst thou look with unchaste eyes, 
threatens the highest punishments. For awful is this judgment court, and for the correction of soul, not of 
body only. As great then as the difference between soul and body, is that which separates this rule again 
from that. And the one indeed sitteth as judge of things that are open; yea, rather, not of all these even, 
but of such as can be fully proved; and ofttimes moreover, even in these dealeth treacherously , but this 
court instructeth those that enter it that He that judgeth in our case, will bring forward “all things naked 
and laid open,” (Heb. iv. 13.) before the common theatre of the world, and that to be hidden will be 
impossible. So that Christianity keeps together this our life far more than temporal laws. For if to tremble 
about secret sins makes a man safer than to fear for such as are open; and if to call him to account even 
for those offences which be less doth rather excite him unto virtue, than to punish the graver only; then it 
is easily seen that this rule, more than all others, welds our life together. 


[6.] But, if thou wilt, let us consider also the mode of electing the rulers; for here too thou shalt behold the 
difference to be great. For it is not possible to gain this authority by giving money, but by having displayed 
a highly virtuous character; and not as unto glory with men and ease unto himself, but as unto toils and 
labors and the welfare of the many, thus, (I say,) is he that hath been appointed inducted unto this rule. 
Wherefore also abundant is the assistance he enjoys from the Spirit. And in that case indeed the rule can 
go no further than to declare merely what is to be done; but in this it addeth besides the help derived 
from prayers and from the Spirit. But further; in that case indeed is not a word about philosophy, nor doth 
any sit to teach what a soul is, and what the world, and what we are to be hereafter, and unto what things 
we shall depart hence, and how we shall achieve virtue. Howbeit of contracts and bonds and money, there 
is much speech, but of those things not a thought; whereas in the Church one may see that these are the 
subjects of every discourse. Wherefore also with justice may one call it by all these names, a court of 
justice, and a hospital, and a school of philosophy, and a nursery of the soul, and a training course for that 
race that leadeth unto heaven. Further, that this rule is also the mildest of all, even though requiring 
greater strictness, is plain from hence. For the temporal ruler if he catch an adulterer straightway 
punishes him. And yet what is the advantage of this? For this is not to destroy the passion, but to send 
away the soul with its wound upon it. But this ruler, when he hath detected, considers not how he shall 
avenge, but how extirpate the passion. For thou indeed dost the same thing, as if when there was a 
disease of the head, thou shouldest not stay the disease, but cut off the head. But I do not thus: but I cut 
off the disease. And I exclude him indeed from mysteries and hallowed precincts; but when I have 
restored him I receive him back again, at once delivered from that viciousness and amended by his 
repentance. And how is it possible,’ saith one, to extirpate adultery?’ It is possible, yea, very possible, if a 


man comes under these laws. For the Church is a spiritual bath, which wipeth away not filth of body, but 
stains of soul, by its many methods of repentance. For thou, indeed, both if thou let a man go unpunished 
hast made him worse, and if thou punish hast sent him away uncured: but I neither let him go 
unpunished, nor punish him, as thou, but both exact a satisfaction which becomes me, and set that right 
which hath been done. Wilt thou learn in yet another way how that thou indeed, though drawing swords 
and displaying flames to them that offend, workest not any considerable cure; whilst I, without these 
things, have conducted them to perfect health? But no need have I of arguments or words, but I bring 
forth earth and sea, and human nature itself, [for witnesses.] And inquire, before this court held its 
sittings, what was the condition of human affairs; how, not even the names of the good works which now 
are done, were ever heard of. For who braved death? who despised money? who was indifferent to glory? 
who, fleeing from the turmoils of life , bade welcome to mountains and solitude, the mother of heavenly 
wisdom? where was at all the name of virginity? For all these things, and more than these, were the good 
work of this judgment court, the doings of this rule. Knowing these things then, and well understanding 
that from this proceedeth every benefit of our life, and the reformation of the world, come frequently unto 
the hearing of the Divine words, and our assemblies here, and the prayers. For if ye thus order yourselves, 
ye will be able, having displayed a deportment worthy of heaven, to obtain the promised good things; 
which may all we obtain, through the grace and love towards men of our Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XVI 


2 COR. VII. 13 


And in your comfort, we joyed the more exceedingly for the joy of Titus, because his spirit hath been 
refreshed by you all. 


See again how he exalts their praises, and showeth their love. For having said, I was pleased that my 
Epistle wrought so much and that ye gained so much,’ for “I rejoice,” he saith, “not that ye were made 
sorry, but that ye were made sorry unto repentance;” and having shown his own love, for he saith, 
“Though I wrote unto you, I wrote not for his cause that did the wrong, nor for his cause that suffered the 
wrong, but that our care for you might be made manifest to you:” again he mentioneth another sign of 
their good will, which bringeth them great praise and showeth the genuineness of their affection. For, “in 
your comfort ,” he saith, “we joyed the more exceedingly for the joy of Titus.” And yet this is no sign of 
one that loveth them exceedingly; rejoicing rather for Titus than for them. Yes,’ he replies, it is, for I joyed 
not so much for his cause as for yours.’ Therefore also he subjoins the reason, saying, “because his bowels 
were refreshed by you all.” He said not, he,’ but “his bowels;” that is, his love for you.’ And how were they 
refreshed? “By all.” For this too is a very great praise. 


Ver. 14. “For if in anything I have gloried to him on your behalf.” 


It is high praise when the teacher boasted, for he saith, “I was not put to shame.” I therefore rejoiced, 
because ye showed yourselves to be amended and proved my words by your deeds. So that the honor 
accruing to me was twofold; first, in that ye had made progress; next, in that I was not found to fall short 
of the truth. 


Ver. 14. “But as we spake always to you in truth, so our glorying also which I made before Titus was found 
to be truth.” 


Here he alludes to something further. As we spake all things among you in truth, (for it is probable that he 
had also spoken to them much in praise of this man ,) so also, what we said of you to Titus has been 
proved true. 


Ver. 15. “And his inward affection is more abundant toward you.” 


What follows is in commendation of him, as exceedingly consumed with love and attached to them. And he 
said not his love.’ Then that he may not appear to be flattering, he everywhere mentions the causes of his 
affection; in order that he may, as I said, both escape the imputation of flattery and the more encourage 
them by making the praise redound unto them, and by showing that it was they who had infused into him 
the beginning and ground of this so great love. For having said, “his inward affection is more abundant 
toward you;” he added, 


“Whilst he remembereth the obedience of you all.” Now this both shows that Titus was grateful to his 
benefactors, seeing he had returned, having them all in his heart, and continually remembereth them, and 
beareth them on his lips and in his mind; and also is a greater distinction to the Corinthians, seeing that 
so vanquished they sent him away. Then he mentions their obedience also, magnifying their zeal: 
wherefore also he addeth these words, 


“How with fear and trembling ye received him.” Not with love only, but also with excessive honor. Seest 
thou how he bears witness to a twofold virtue in them, both that they loved him as a father and had feared 
him as a ruler, neither for fear dimming love, nor for love relaxing fear. He expressed this also above, 


“That ye sorrow after a godly sort, what earnest care it wrought in you; yea what fear, yea what longing.” 


Ver. 16. “I rejoice therefore, that in every thing I am of good courage concerning you.” Seest thou that he 
rejoiceth more on their account; because,’ he saith, ye have in no particular shamed your teacher, nor 
show yourselves unworthy of my testimony.’ So that he joyed not so much for Titus’ sake, that he enjoyed 
so great honor; as for their own, that they had displayed so much good feeling. For that he may not be 
imagined to joy rather on Titus’ account, observe how in this place also he states the reason. As then he 
said above, “If in anything I have gloried to him on your behalf I was not put to shame;” so here also, “In 
everything I am of good courage concerning you.” Should need require me to rebuke, I have no 
apprehension of your being alienated; or again to boast, I fear not to be convicted of falsehood; or to 
praise you as obeying the rein, or as loving, or as full of zeal, I have confidence in you. I bade you cut off, 
and ye did cut off; I bade you receive, and ye did receive; I said before Titus that ye were great and 
admirable kind of people and knew to reverence teachers: ye proved these things true by your conduct. 
And he learnt these things not so much from me as from you. At any rate when he returned, he had 
become a passionate lover of you: your behavior having surpassed what he had been told.’ 


[2.] Chap. viii. ver. 1. “Moreover, brethren, we make known to you the grace of God which hath been given 
in the Churches of Macedonia.” 


Having encouraged them with these encomiums, he again tries exhortation. For on this account he 
mingled these praises with his rebuke, that he might not by proceeding from rebuke to exhortation make 
what he had to say ill received; but having soothed their ears, might by this means pave the way for his 
exhortation. For he purposeth to discourse of alms-giving; wherefore also he saith beforehand, “I rejoice 
that in everything I am of good courage concerning you;” by their past good works, making them the more 
ready to this duty also. And he said not at once, Therefore give alms,’ but observe his wisdom, how he 
draws from a distance and from on high the preparation for his discourse. For he says, “I make known to 
you the grace of God which hath been given in the Churches of Macedonia.” For that they might not be 
uplifted he calleth what they did “grace;” and whilst relating what others did he worketh greater zeal in 
them by his encomiums on others. And he mentions together two praises of the Macedonians, or rather 
three; namely, that they bear trials nobly; and that they know how to pity; and that, though poor, they had 
displayed profuseness in almsgiving, for their property had been also plundered. And when he wrote his 
Epistle to them, it was as signifying this that he said, “For ye became imitators of the Churches of God 
which are in Judaea, for ye also suffered the same things of your own countrymen, even as they did of the 
Jews.” (1 Thess. ii. 14.) Hear what he said afterwards in writing to the Hebrews, “For ye took joyfully the 
spoiling of your possessions.” (Heb. x. 34.) But He calls what they did “grace,” not in order to keep them 
humble merely; but both to provoke them to emulation and to prevent what he said from proving 
invidious. Wherefore he also added the name of “brethren” so as to undermine all envious feeling; for he 
is about to praise them in high-flown terms. Listen, at least, to his praises. For having said, “I make known 
to you the grace of God,” he said not which hath been given in this or that city,’ but praiseth the entire 
nation, saying, “in the Churches of Macedonia.” Then he details also this same grace. 


Ver. 2. “How that in much proof of affliction the abundance of their joy.” 


Seest thou his wisdom? For he says not first, that which he wishes; but another thing before it, that he 
may not seem to do this of set purpose , but to arrive at it by a different connection. “In much proof of 
affliction.” This was what he said in his Epistle to the Macedonians themselves, “Ye became imitators of 
the Lord, having received the word in much affliction, with joy of the Holy Ghost;” and again, “From you 
sounded forth the word of the Lord, not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but also in every place, your faith 
to God-ward is gone forth.” (1 Thess. i. 6, 8.) But what is, “in much proof of affliction the abundance of 
their joy?” Both, he says, happened to them in excess; both the affliction and the joy. Wherefore also the 
strangeness was great that so great an excess of pleasure sprang up to them out of affliction. For in truth 
the affliction not only was not the parent of grief, but it even became unto them an occasion of gladness; 
and this too, though it was “great.” Now this he said, to prepare them to be noble and firm in their trials. 
For they were not merely afflicted, but so as also to have become approved by their patience: yea rather, 
he says not by their patience, but what was more than patience, “joy.” And neither said he “joy” simply, 
but “abundance of joy,” for it sprang up in them, great and unspeakable. 


[3.] “And their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their liberality.” 


Again, both these with excessiveness. For as their great affliction gave birth to great joy, yea, “abundance 
of joy,” so their great poverty gave birth to great riches of alms. For this he showed, saying, “abounded 
unto the riches of their liberality.” For munificence is determined not by the measure of what is given, but 
by the mind of those that bestow it. 


Wherefore he nowhere says, the richness of the gifts,’ but “the riches of their liberality.” Now what he 
says is to this effect; their poverty not only was no impediment to their being bountiful, but was even an 
occasion to them of abounding, just as affliction was of feeling joy. For the poorer they were, the more 
munificent they were and contributed the more readily.’ Wherefore also he admires them exceedingly, for 
that in the midst of so great poverty they had displayed so great munificence. For “their deep,” that is, 
their great and unspeakable,’ “poverty,” showed their “liberality.” But he said not showed,’ but 


“abounded;” and he said not “liberality,” but “riches of liberality;” that is, an equipoise to the greatness of 
their poverty, or rather much outweighing it, was the bountifulness they displayed. Then he even explains 
this more clearly, saying, 


Ver. 3. “For according to their power, I bear witness.” Trustworthy is the witness. “And beyond their 
power.” That is, it “abounded unto the riches of their liberality.” Or rather, he makes this plain, not by this 
expression alone, but also by all that follows; for he says, “of their own accord.” Lo! yet another 
excessiveness. 


Ver. 4. “With much intreaty.” Lo! yet a third and a fourth. “Praying us.” Lo! even a fifth. And when they 
were in affliction and in poverty. Here are a sixth and seventh. And they gave with excessiveness. Then 
since this is what he most of all wishes to provide for in the Corinthians’ case, namely, the giving 
deliberately, he dwells especially upon it, saying, “with much intreaty,” and “praying us.” We prayed not 
them, but they us.’ Pray us what? “That the grace and the fellowship in the ministering to the saints.” 
Seest thou how he again exalts the deed, calling it by venerable names. For since they were ambitious of 
spiritual gifts , he calls it by the name grace that they might eagerly pursue it; and again by that of 
“fellowship,” that they might learn that they receive, not give only. This therefore they intreated us,’ he 
says, that we would take upon us such a ministry .’ 


Ver. 5. “And” this, “not as we hoped.” This he says with reference both to the amount and to their 
afflictions. For we could never have hoped,’ he says, that whilst in so great affliction and poverty, they 
would even have urged us and so greatly intreated us.’ He showed also their carefulness of life in other 
respects, by saying, 


“But first they gave their own selves to the Lord, and to us by the will of God.” 


For in everything their obedience was beyond our expectations; nor because they showed mercy did they 
neglect the other virtues,’ “but first gave themselves to the Lord.” What is, “gave themselves to the 
Lord?” They offered up [themselves]; they showed themselves approved in faith; they displayed much 
fortitude in their trials, order, goodness, love, in all things both readiness and zeal.’ What means, “and to 
us?” They were tractable to the rein, loved, obeyed us; both fulfilling the laws of God and bound unto us 
by love.’ And observe how here also he again shows their earnestness , saying, “gave themselves to the 
Lord.” They did not in some things obey God, and in some the world; but in all things Him; and gave 
themselves wholly unto God. For neither because they showed mercy were they filled up with senseless 
pride, but displaying much lowlymindedness, much obedience, much reverence, much heavenly wisdom, 
they so wrought their almsdeeds also. But what is, “by the will of God?” Since he had said, they “gave 
themselves to us,” yet was it not “to us,” after the manner of men, but they did this also according to the 
mind of God. 


[4.] Ver. 6. “Insomuch that we exhorted Titus, that as he made a beginning before, so he would also 
complete in you this grace also .” 


And what connexion is there here? Much; and closely bearing on what went before. For because we saw 
them vehement,’ he says, and fervent in all things, in temptations, in almsgiving, in their love toward us, 
in the purity otherwise of their life: in order that ye too might be made their equals, we sent Titus.’ 
Howbeit he did not say this, though he implied it. Behold excessiveness of love. For though intreated and 
desired by them,’ he says, we were anxious about your state, lest by any means ye should come short of 
them. Wherefore also we sent Titus, that by this also being stirred up and put in mind, ye might emulate 
the Macedonians.’ For Titus happened to be there when this Epistle was writing. Yet he shows that he had 
made a beginning in this matter before Paul’s exhortation; “that as he had made a beginning before,” he 
says. Wherefore also he bestows great praise on him; for instance, in the beginning [of the Epistle]; 
“Because I found not Titus my brother, I had no relief for my spirit:” (chap. ii. 13.) and here all those 
things which he has said, and this too itself. For this also is no light praise, the having begun before even: 
for this evinces a warm and fervent spirit. Wherefore also he sent him, infusing amongst them in this also 
a very great incentive unto giving, the presence of Titus. On this account also he extols him with praises, 
wishing to endear him more exceedingly to the Corinthians. For this too hath a great weight unto 
persuading, when he who counsels is upon intimate terms. And well does he both once and twice and 
thrice, having made mention of almsgiving, call it grace,’ now indeed saying, “Moreover, brethren, I make 
known to you the grace of God bestowed on the Churches of Macedonia;” and now, “they of their own 
accord, praying us with much intreaty in regard of this grace and fellowship:” and again, “that as he had 
begun, so he would also finish in you this grace also.” 


[5.] For this is a great good and a gift of God; and rightly done assimilates us, so far as may be, unto God; 
for such an one is in the highest sense a man. A certain one, at least, giving a model of a man has 
mentioned this, for “Man,” saith he, “is a great thing; and a merciful man is an honorable thing.” (Prov. xx. 
6. LXX.) Greater is this gift than to raise the dead. For far greater is it to feed Christ when an hungered 
than to raise the dead by the name of Jesus: for in the former case thou doest good to Christ, in the latter 
He to thee. And the reward surely comes by doing good, not by receiving good. For here indeed, in the 
case of miracles I mean, thou art God’s debtor; in that of almsgiving, thou hast God for a debtor. Now it is 
almsgiving, when it is done with willingness, when with bountifulness, when thou deemest thyself not to 


give but to receive, when done as if thou wert benefitted, as if gaining and not losing; for so this were not 
a grace. For he that showeth mercy on another ought to feel joyful, not peevish. For how is it not absurd, 
if whilst removing another’s downheartedness, thou art thyself downhearted? for so thou no longer 
sufferest it to be alms. For if thou art downhearted because thou hast delivered another from 
downheartedness, thou furnishest an example of extreme cruelty and inhumanity; for it were better not to 
deliver him, than so to deliver him. And why art thou also downhearted at all, O man? for fear thy gold 
should diminish? If such are thy thoughts, do not give at all: if thou art not quite sure that it is multiplied 
for thee in heaven, do not bestow. But thou seekest the recompense here. Wherefore? Let thine alms be 
alms, and not traffic. Now many have indeed received a recompense even here; but have not so received 
it, as if they should have an advantage over those who received it not here; but some of them as being 
weaker than they ought, because they were not so strongly attracted by the things which are there. And 
as those who are greedy, and ill-mannered , and slaves of their bellies, being invited to a royal banquet, 
and unable to wait till the proper time, just like little children mar their own enjoyment, by taking food 
beforehand and stuffing themselves with inferior dishes: even so in truth do these who seek for and 
receive [recompense] here, diminish their reward there. Further, when thou lendest, thou wishest to 
receive thy principal after a longer interval, and perhaps even not to receive it at all, in order that by the 
delay thou mayest make the interest greater; but, in this case, dost thou ask back immediately; and that 
too when thou art about to be not here, but there forever; when thou art about not to be here to be 
judged, but to render thine account? And if indeed one were building thee mansions where thou wert not 
going to remain, thou wouldest deem it to be a loss; but now, desirest thou here to be rich, whence 
possibly thou art to depart even before the evening? Knowest thou not that we live in a foreign land, as 
though strangers and sojourners? Knowest thou not that it is the lot of sojourners to be ejected when they 
think not, expect not? which is also our lot. For this reason then, whatsoever things we have prepared, we 
leave here. For the Lord does not allow us to receive them and depart, if we have built houses, if we have 
bought fields, if slaves, if gear, if any other such thing. But not only does He not allow us to take them and 
depart hence, but doth not even account to thee the price of them. For He forwarned thee that thou 
shouldest not build, nor spend what is other men’s but thine own. Why therefore, leaving what is thine 
own, dost thou work and be at cost in what is another’s, so as to lose both thy toil and thy wages and to 
suffer the extremest punishment? Do not so, I beseech thee; but seeing we are by nature sojourners, let 
us also be so by choice; that we be not there sojourners and dishonored and cast out. For if we are set 
upon being citizens here, we shall be so neither here nor there; but if we continue to be sojourners, and 
live in such wise as sojourners ought to live in, we shall enjoy the freedom of citizens both here and there. 
For the just, although having nothing, will both dwell here amidst all men’s possessions as though they 
were his own; and also, when he hath departed to heaven, shall see those his eternal habitations. And he 
shall both here suffer no discomfort, (for none will ever be able to make him a stranger that hath every 
land for his city;) and when he hath been restored to his own country, shall receive the true riches. In 
order that we may gain both the things of this life and of that, let us use aright the things we have. For so 
shall we be citizens of the heavens, and shall enjoy much boldness; whereunto may we all attain, through 
the grace and love towards men of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father with the Holy Ghost, 
be glory and power for ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XVII 


2 COR. VIII. 7 


Therefore that ye abound in every thing; in faith and utterance, and knowledge, and in all earnestness. 


See again his exhortation accompanied with commendations, greater commendations. And he said not, 
that ye give,’ but “that ye abound; in faith,” namely, of the gifts, and “in utterance,” the word of wisdom, 
and “knowledge,” namely, of the doctrines, and “in all earnestness,” to the attaining of all other virtue. 


“And in your love,” that, namely of which I have before spoken, of which I have also made proof. 


“That ye may abound in this grace also.” Seest thou that for this reason it was that he began by those 
praises, that advancing forward he might draw them on to the same diligence in these things also. 


Ver. 8. “I speak not by way of commandment.” 


See how constantly he humors them, how he avoids offensiveness, and is not violent nor compulsory; or 
rather what he says hath both these, with the inoffensiveness of that which is uncompelled. For after he 
had repeatedly exhorted them and had greatly commended the Macedonians, in order that this might not 
seem to constitute a necessity, he says, 


“T speak not by way of commandment, but as proving through the earnestness of others, the sincerity also 
of your love.” 


Not as doubting it,’ (for that is not what he would here imply,) but to make it approved, display it and 
frame it unto greater strength. For I therefore say these things that I may provoke you to the same 
forwardness. And I mention their zeal to brighten, to cheer, to stimulate your inclinations.’ Then from this 
he proceeded to another and a greater point. For he lets slip no mode of persuasion, but moves heaven 


and earth in handling his argument. For he exhorted them both by other men’s praises, saying, Ye know 
“the grace of God which hath been given in the Churches of Macedonia;” and by their own, “therefore 
that ye abound in everything, in utterance and knowledge.” For this hath power to sting man more that he 
falls short of himself, than that he does so of others. Then he proceeds afterwards to the head and crown 
of his persuasion. 


Ver. 9. “For ye know the grace of our Lord, that though He was rich, yet for our sakes He became poor, 
that we through His poverty might become rich.” 


For have in mind,’ says he, ponder and consider the grace of God and do not lightly pass it by, but aim at 
realizing the greatness of it both as to extent and nature , and thou wilt grudge nothing of thine. He 
emptied Himself of His glory that ye, not through His riches but through His poverty, might be rich. If 
thou believest not that poverty is productive of riches, have in mind thy Lord and thou wilt doubt no 
longer. For had He not become poor, thou wouldest not have become rich. For this is the marvel, that 
poverty hath made riches rich.’ And by riches here he meaneth the knowledge of godliness, the cleansing 
away of sins, justification, sanctification, the countless good things which He bestowed upon us and 
purposeth to bestow. And all these things accrued to us through His poverty. What poverty? Through His 
taking flesh on Him and becoming man and suffering what He suffered. And yet he owed not this, but thou 
dost owe to Him. 


Ver. 10. “And herein I give you my advice for your profit.” 


See how again he is careful to give no offence and softens down what he says, by these two things, by 
saying, “I give advice,” and, “for your profit.” For, neither do I compel and force you,’ says he, or demand 
it from unwilling subjects; nor do I say these things with an eye so much to the receivers benefit as to 
yours.’ Then the instance also which follows is drawn from themselves, and not from others. 


“Who were the first to make a beginning a year ago, not only to do, but also to will.” 


See how he shows both that themselves were willing, and had come to this resolution without persuasion. 
For since he had borne this witness to the Thessalonians, that “of their own accord with much intreaty,” 
they had prosecuted this giving of alms; he is desirous of showing of these also that this good work is their 
own. Wherefore he said, “not only to do, but also to will,” and not “begun,” but “begun before, a year 
ago.” Unto these things therefore I exhort you, whereunto ye beforehand bestirred yourselves with all 
forwardness. 


Ver. 11. “And now also ye have completed the doing of it.” 

He said not, ye have done it, but, ye have put a completion to it, 

“That as there was the readiness to will, so also [there may be] the completion also out of your ability.” 
That this good work halt not at readiness but receive also the reward that follows upon deeds. 


[2.] Ver. 12. “For if the readiness is there, it is acceptable according as a man hath, not according as he 
hath not.” 


See wisdom unspeakable. In that (having pointed out those who were doing beyond their power, I mean 
the Thessalonians, and having praised them for this and said, “I bear them record that even beyond their 
power;”) he exhorteth the Corinthians to do only “after” their power, leaving the example to do its own 
work; for he knew that not so much exhortation, as emulation, inciteth unto imitation of the like; 
wherefore he saith, “For if the readiness is there, it is acceptable according as a man hath, not according 
as he hath not.” 


Fear not,’ he means, because I have said these things, for what I said was an encomium upon their 
munificence , but God requires things after a man’s power,’ “according as he hath, not according as he 
hath not.” For the word “is acceptable,” here implies is required.’ And he softens it greatly, in confident 
reliance upon this example, and as winning them more surely by leaving them at liberty. Wherefore also 
he added, 


Ver. 13. “For I say not this, that others may be eased, and ye distressed.” 


And yet Christ praised the contrary conduct in the widow’s case, that she emptied out all of her living and 
gave out of her want. (Mark xii. 43.) But because he was discoursing to Corinthians amongst whom he 
chose to suffer hunger; “for it were good for me rather to die, than that any man should make my glorying 
void;” (1 Cor. ix. 15.) he therefore uses a tempered exhortation, praising indeed those who had done 
beyond their power, but not compelling these to do so; not because he did not desire it, but because they 
were somewhat weak. For wherefore doth he praise those, because “in much proof of affliction the 
abundance of their joy and their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their liberality:” and because 
they gave “beyond their power?” is it not very evident that it is as inducing these also to this conduct? So 
that even if he appears to permit a lower standard; he doth so, that by it he may raise them to this. 


Consider, for instance, how even in what follows he is covertly preparing the way for this. For having said 
these things, he added, 


Ver. 14. “Your abundance being a supply for their want.” 


For not only by the words he has before used but by these also, he is desirous of making the 
commandment light. Nor yet from this consideration alone, but from that of the recompense also, again he 
maketh it easier; and uttereth higher things than they deserve, saying, “That there may be equality at this 
time, and their abundance” a supply “for your want.” Now what is it that he saith? Ye are flourishing in 
money; they in life and in boldness towards God.’ Give ye to them, therefore, of the money which ye 
abound in but they have not; that ye may receive of that boldness wherein they are rich and ye are 
lacking.’ See how he hath covertly prepared for their giving beyond their power and of their want. For,’ he 
saith, if thou desirest to receive of their abundance, give of thine abundance; but if to win for thyself the 
whole, thou wilt give of thy want and beyond thy power.’ He doth not say this, however, but leaves it to the 
reasoning of his hearers; and himself meanwhile works out his object and the exhortation that was meet, 
adding in keeping with what appeared, the words, that “there may be equality at this time.” How equality? 
You and they mutually giving your superabundance, and filling up your wants. And what sort of equality is 
this, giving spiritual things for carnal? for great is the advantage on that side; how then doth he call it 
“equality?” either in respect of each abounding and wanting, doth he say that this [equality] takes place; 
or else in respect of the present life only. And therefore after saying “equality,” he added, “at this time.” 
Now this he said, both to subdue the high-mindedness of the rich, and to show that after our departure 
hence the spiritual possess the greater advantage. For here indeed we all enjoy much equality of honor; 
but then there will be a wide distinction and a very great superiority, when the just shine brighter than the 
sun. Then since he showed that they were to be not only giving, but also receiving, and more, in return; he 
tries by a further consideration to make them forward, showing that if they did not give of their substance 
to others, they would not gain anything by gathering all together within. And he adduces an ancient story, 
thus saying, 


Ver. 15. “As it is written, He that gathered much had nothing over, and he that gathered little had no lack.” 


Now this happened in the case of the manna. For both they that gathered more, and they that gathered 
less, were found to have the same quantity, God in this way punishing insatiableness. And this he said at 
once both to alarm them by what then happened, and to persuade them never to desire to have more nor 
to grieve at having less. And this one may see happening now in things of this life not in the manna only. 
For if we all fill but one belly, and live the same length of time, and clothe one body; neither will the rich 
gain aught by his abundance nor the poor lose aught by his poverty. 


[3.] Why then tremblest thou at poverty? and why pursuest thou after wealth? I fear,’ saith one, lest I be 
compelled to go to other men’s doors and to beg from my neighbor.’ And I constantly hear also many 
praying to this effect, and saying, Suffer me not at any time to stand in need of men?’ And I laugh 
exceedingly when I hear these prayers, for this fear is even childish. For every day and in every thing, so 
to speak, do we stand in need of one another. So that these are the words of an unthinking and puffed up 
spirit, and that doth not clearly discern the nature of things. Seest thou not that all of us are in need one 
of another? The soldier of the artisan, the artisan of the merchant, the merchant of the husbandman, the 
slave of the free man, the master of the slave, the poor man of the rich, the rich man of the poor, he that 
worketh not of him that giveth alms, he that bestoweth of him that receiveth. For he that receiveth alms 
supplieth a very great want, a want greater than any. For if there were no poor, the greater part of our 
salvation would be overthrown, in that we should not have where to bestow our wealth. So that even the 
poor man who appears to be more useless than any is the most useful of any. But if to be in need of 
another is disgraceful, it remains to die; for it is not possible for a man to live who is afraid of this. But,’ 
saith one, I cannot bear blows arched [in scorn.]’ Why dost thou in accusing another of arrogance, 
disgrace thyself by this accusation? for to be unable to endure the inflation of a proud soul is arrogant. 
And why fearest thou these things, and tremblest at these things, and on account of these things which 
are worthy of no account, dreadest poverty also? For if thou be rich, thou wilt stand in need of more, yea 
of more and meaner. For just in proportion to thy wealth dost thou subject thyself to this curse. So 
ignorant art thou of what thou prayest when thou askest for wealth in order to be in need of no man; just 
as if one having come to a sea, where there is need both of sailors and a ship and endless stores of outfit, 
should pray that he might be in need of nothing at all. For if thou art desirous of being exceedingly 
independent of every one, pray for poverty; and [then] if thou art dependent on any, thou wilt be so only 
for bread and raiment; but in the other case thou wilt have need of others, both for lands, and for houses, 
and for imposts, and for wages, and for rank, and for safety, and for honor, and for magistrates, and those 
subject to them, both those in the city and those in the country, and for merchants, and for shopkeepers. 
Do you see that those words are words of extreme carelessness? For, in a word, if to be in need one of 
another appears to thee a dreadful thing, [know that] it is impossible altogether to escape it; but if thou 
wilt avoid the tumult, (for thou mayest take refuge in the waveless haven of poverty,) cut off the great 
tumult of thy affairs, and deem it not disgraceful to be in need of another; for this is the doing of God’s 
unspeakable wisdom. For if we stand in need one of another, yet even the compulsion of this need draweth 
us not together unto love; had we been independent, should we not have been untamed wild beasts? 
Perforce and of compulsion God hath subjected us one to another, and every day we are in collision one 


with another. And had He removed this curb, who is there who would readily have longed after his 
neighbor’s love? Let us then neither deem this to be disgraceful, nor pray against it and say, Grant us not 
to stand in need of any one;’ but let us pray and say, Suffer us not, when we are in need, to refuse those 
who are able to help us.’ It is not the standing in need of others, but seizing the things of others, that is 
grievous. But now we have never prayed in respect to that nor said, Grant me not to covet other men’s 
goods;’ but to stand in need, this we think a fit subject of deprecation . Yet Paul stood in need many times, 
and was not ashamed; nay, even prided himself upon it, and praised those that had ministered to him, 
saying, “For ye sent once and again to my need;” (Philip. iv. 16.) and again, “I robbed other Churches, 
taking wages of them that I might minister unto you.” (2 Cor. xi. 8.) It is no mark therefore of a generous 
temper, but of weakness and of a low minded and senseless spirit, to be ashamed of this. For it is even 
God’s decree that we should stand in need one of another. Push not therefore thy philosophy beyond the 
mean. But,’ saith one, I cannot bear a man that is entreated often and complieth not.’ And how shall God 
bear thee who art entreated by Him, and yet obeyest not; and entreated too in things that advantage 
thee? “For we are ambassadors on behalf of Christ,” (2 Cor. v. 20.) saith he, “as though God were 
entreating by us; be ye reconciled unto God.” And yet, I am His servant,’ saith he. And what of that? For 
when thou, the servant, art drunken, whilst He, the Master, is hungry and hath not even necessary food, 
how shall thy name of servant stand thee in stead? Nay, this itself will even the more weigh thee down, 
when thou indeed abidest in a three-storied dwelling whilst He owns not even a decent shelter; when thou 
[liest] upon soft couches whilst He hath not even a pillow. But,’ saith one, I have given.’ But thou oughtest 
not to leave off so doing. For then only wilt thou have an excuse, when thou hast not what [to give], when 
thou possessest nothing; but so long as thou hast, (though thou have given to ten thousand,) and there be 
others hungering, there is no excuse for thee. But when thou both shuttest up corn and raisest the price, 
and devisest other unusual tricks of traffic; what hope of salvation shalt thou have henceforth? Thou hast 
been bidden to give freely to the hungry, but thou dost not give at a suitable price even. He emptied 
Himself of so great glory for thy sake, but thou dost not count Him deserving even of a loaf; but thy dog is 
fed to fulness whilst Christ wastes with hunger; and thy servant bursteth with surfeiting whilst thy Lord 
and his is in want of necessary food. And how are these the deeds of friends? “Be reconciled unto God,” (2 
Cor. v. 20.) for these are [the deeds] of enemies and such as are in hostility. 


[4.] Let us then think with shame on the great benefits we have already received, the great benefits we 
are yet to receive. And if a poor man come to us and beg, let us receive him with much good will, 
comforting, raising him up with [our] words, that we ourselves also may meet with the like, both from God 
and from men. “For whatsoever ye would that they should do unto you, do ye also unto them.” (Matt. vii. 
12.) Nothing burdensome, nothing offensive, doth this law contain. What thou wouldest receive, that do,’ 
it saith. The return is equal. And it said not, what thou wouldest not receive, that do not,’ but what is 
more. For that indeed is an abstinence from evil things, but this is a doing of good things, in which the 
other is involved. Also He said not that do ye also wish, but do, to them.’ And what is the advantage? “This 
is the Law and the Prophets.” Wouldest thou have mercy shown thee? Then show mercy. Wouldest thou 
obtain forgiveness? Then grant it. Wouldest thou not be evil spoken of? Then speak not evil. Longest thou 
to receive praise? Then bestow it. Wouldest thou not be wronged? Then do not thou plunder. Seest thou 
how He shows that virtue is natural, and that we need no external laws nor teachers? For in the things we 
wish to receive, or not to receive from our neighbors, we legislate unto ourselves. So that if thou wouldest 
not receive a thing, yet doest it, or if thou wouldest receive it, yet doest it not, thou art become self- 
condemned and art henceforth without any excuse, on the ground of ignorance and of not knowing what 
ought to be done. Wherefore, I beseech you, having set up this law in ourselves for ourselves, and reading 
this that is written so clearly and succinctly, let us become such to our neighbors, as we would have them 
be to ourselves; that may we both enjoy present immunity , and obtain the future good things, though the 
grace and love towards men of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father, together with the Holy 
Spirit, be glory, power, honor, now and for ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XVII 


2 COR. VIII. 16 


But thanks be to God, Which put the same earnest care for you into the heart of Titus. 


Again he praises Titus. For since he had discoursed of almsgiving, he afterwards discourseth also of those 
who are to receive the money from them and carry it away. For this was of aid towards this collection, and 
towards increasing the forwardness of the contributors. For he that feels confidence as to him that 
ministereth , and suspects not those who are to be receivers, gives with the fuller bountifulness. And that 
this might be the case then also, hear how he commends those that had come for this purpose, the first of 
whom was Titus. Wherefore also he saith, “But thanks be to God, Which put (literally, gave’) the same 
earnest care into the heart of Titus.” What is “the same?” Which he had also in respect to the 
Thessalonians, or “the same” with me. And mark here wisdom. Showing this to be the work of God, he 
also gives thanks to Him that gave, so as to incite by this also. For if God stirred him up and sent him to 
you, He asks through Him. Think not therefore that what has happened is of men.’ And whence is it 
manifest that God incited him? 


Ver. 17. “For indeed he accepted our exhortation, but being himself very earnest, he went forth of his own 


accord.” 


Observe how he also represents him as fulfilling his own part, and needing no prompting from others. And 
having mentioned the grace of God, he doth not leave the whole to be God’s; again, that by this also he 
may win them unto greater love, having said that he was stirred up from himself also. For, “being very 
earnest, he went forth of his own accord,” he seized at the thing, he rushed upon the treasure, he 
considered your service to be his own advantage; and because he loved you exceedingly, he needed not 
the exhortation I gave; but though he was exhorted by me also, yet it was not by that he was stirred up; 
but from himself and by the grace of God.’ 


Ver. 18. “And we have sent together with him the brother whose praise in the Gospel is spread through all 
the Churches.” 


And who is this brother? Some indeed say, Luke, because of the history which he wrote, but some, 
Barnabas; for he calls the unwritten preaching also Gospel. And for what cause does he not mention their 
names; whilst he both makes Titus known (vid. also ver. 23.) by name, and praises him for his cooperation 
in the Gospel, (seeing that he was so useful that by reason of his absence even Paul could do nothing great 
and noble; for, “because I found not Titus my brother, I had no relief for my spirit,”—c. ii. 13.) and for his 
love towards them, (for, saith he, “his inward affection is more abundant towards you;”—c. vii. 15.) and for 
his zeal in this matter (“for,” he saith, “of his own accord he went”)? But these he neither equally 
commends, nor mentions by name? What then is one to say? Perhaps they did not know them; wherefore 
he does not dwell upon their praises because as yet they had had no experience of them, but only says so 
much as was sufficient for their commendation unto them (i.e. the Corinthians,) and to their escaping all 
evil suspicion. However, let us see on what score he eulogizes this man himself also. On what score then 
does he eulogize? First, praising him from his preaching; that he not only preached, but also as he ought, 
and with the befitting earnestness. For he said not, he preaches and proclaims the Gospel,’ but, “whose 
praise is in the Gospel.” And that he may not seem to flatter him, he brings not one or two or three men, 
but whole Churches to testify to him, saying, “through all the churches.” Then he makes him respected 
also from the judgment of those that had chosen him. And this too is no light matter. Therefore after 
saying, “Whose praise in the Gospel is spread through all the churches,” he added, 


Ver. 19. “And not only so.” 


What is, “and not only so?” Not only on this account,’ he says, is respect due to him, that he is approved 
as a preacher and is praised by all.’ 


“But he was also appointed by the churches along with us.” 


Whence it seems to me, that Barnabas is the person intimated. And he signifies his dignity to be great, for 
he shows also for what office he was appointed. For he saith, 


“To travel with us in the matter of this grace which is ministered by us.” Seest thou how great are these 
praises of him? He shone as a preacher of the Gospel and had all the churches testifying to this. He was 
chosen by us; and unto the same office with Paul, and everywhere was partner with him, both in his trials 
and in his dangers, for this is implied in the word “travel.” But what is, “with this grace which is 
ministered by us?” So as to proclaim the word, he means, and to preach the Gospel; or to minister also in 
respect of the money; yea rather, he seems to me to refer to both of these. Then he adds, 


“To the glory of the same Lord, and to show your readiness .” What he means is this: We thought good,’ he 
says, that he should be chosen with us and be appointed unto this work, so as to become a dispenser and 
a minister of the sacred money.’ Nor was this a little matter. For, “Look ye out,” it saith, “from among you 
seven men of good report;” (Acts vi. 3.) and he was chosen by the churches, and there was a vote of the 
whole people taken. What is, “to the glory of the same Lord, and your readiness?” That both God may be 
glorified and ye may become the readier, they who are to receive this money being of proved character, 
and no one able to engender any false suspicion against them. Therefore we sought out such persons, and 
entrusted not the whole to one person only, that he might escape this suspicion also; but we sent both 
Titus and another with him. Then to interpret this same expression, “to the glory of the Lord and your 
ready mind:” he added, 


Ver. 20. “Avoiding this, that any man should blame us in the matter of this bounty which is ministered by 
us.” 


What can this be which is said? A thing worthy of the virtue of Paul; and showing the greatness of his 
tender care and his condescension. For,’ he says, that none should suspect us, nor have the slightest cavil 
against us, as though we purloined aught of the money placed in our hands; therefore we send such 
persons, and not one only, but even two or three.’ Seest thou how he clears them of all suspicions? Not on 
account of the Gospel, nor of their having been chosen merely; but also, from their being persons of 
proved character, (and for this very reason) having been chosen, that they might not be suspected. And he 
said not that ye should not blame,’ but that no other person should.’ And yet it was on their account that 
he did this; and he implied as much in saying, “to the glory of the same Lord, and your readiness:” 


however, he does not wish to wound them; and so expresses himself differently, 
“Avoiding this.” And he is not satisfied with this either, but by what he adds, soothes again, saying, 


“In the matter of this bounty which is ministered by us,” and mingling his severity with praise. For that 
they might not feel hurt, and say, Is he obliged then to eye us stealthily, and are we so miserable as ever to 
have been suspected of these things?’ Providing a correction against this too, he says, the money sent by 
you is of large amount, and this abundance, that is, the large amount of the money, is enough to afford 
suspicion to the evil-minded had we not offered that security .’ 


Ver. 21. For “we take thought for things, honorable not only in the sight of the Lord, but also in the sight 
of men.” 


What can compare with Paul? For he said not, Perdition and woe to him who chooses to suspect anything 
of the kind: so long as my conscience does not condemn me, I waste not a thought on those who suspect.’ 
Rather, the weaker they were, the more he condescended. For it is meet not to be angry with, but help, 
him that is sick. And yet from what sin are we so removed as he was from any such suspicion? For not 
even a demon could have suspected that blessed saint of this unfaithfulness. But still although so far 
removed from that evil suspicion, he does everything and resorts to every expedient , so as not to leave a 
shadow even to those who might be desirous in any way of suspecting something wrong; and he avoids 
not only accusations, but also blame and the slightest censure, even bare suspicion. 


[2.] Ver. 22. “And we have sent with them our brother.” 


Behold, again he adds yet another, and him also with an encomium; both his own judgment, and many 
other witnesses [to him]. 


“Whom,” saith he, “we have many times proved earnest in many things, but now much more earnest.” And 
having praised him from his own good works, he extols him also from his love towards them; and what he 
said of Titus, that “being very earnest he went forth of his own accord;” this he says of this person also, 
saying, “but now much more earnest;” laying up beforehand for them the seeds of [the proof of their] love 
toward the Corinthians. 


And then, after having showed forth their virtue, he exhorts them also on their behalf, saying, 
Ver. 23. “Whether any inquire about Titus; he is my partner and my fellow-worker to youward.” 


What is, “Whether about Titus?” If,’ says he, it be necessary to say any thing, this I have to say,’ “that he is 
my partner and fellow-worker to youward.” For he either means this; or, if ye will do anything for Titus, ye 
will do it unto no ordinary person, for he is “my partner.”’ And whilst appearing to be praising him, he 
magnifies them, showing them to be so disposed towards himself as that it were sufficient ground of 
honor amongst them that any one should appear to be his “partner.” But, nevertheless, he was not content 
with this, but he also added another thing, saying, “fellow-worker to youward.” Not merely “fellow- 
worker,” but in matters concerning you, in your progress, in your growth, in our friendship, in our zeal for 
you;’ which last would avail most especially to endear him unto them. 


“Or our brethren:” or whether you wish,’ he says, to hear any thing about the others: they too have great 
claims to be commended to you. For they also,’ he saith, are our brethren, and, 


me 


“The messengers of the Churches,”‘ that is, sent by the Churches. Then, which is greater than all, 


“The glory of Christ;” for to Him is referred whatever shall be done to them. Whether then ye wish to 
receive them as brethren, or as Apostles of the Churches, or as acting for the glory of Christ; ye have 
many motives for good will towards them. For on behalf of Titus, I have to say, that he is both “my 
partner,” and a lover of you; on behalf of these, that they are “brethren,” that they are “the messengers of 
the churches,” that they are “the glory of Christ.” Seest thou that it is plain from hence also, that they 
were of such as were unknown to them? For otherwise he would have set them off by those things with 
which he had also set off Titus, namely, his love towards them. But whereas as yet they were not known to 
them, Receive them,’ he says, as brethren, as messengers of the churches, as acting for the glory of 
Christ.” On which account he adds; 


Ver. 24. “Wherefore show ye unto them, to the person of the churches, the proof of your love, and of our 
glorying on your behalf.” 


Now show,’ he saith, how ye love us; and how we do not lightly nor vainly boast in you: and this ye will 
show, if ye show forth love towards them.’ Then he also makes his words more solemn, by saying, “unto 
the person of the churches.” He means, to the glory, the honor, of the churches. For if ye honor them, ye 
have honored the churches that sent them. For the honor passeth not to them alone, but also to those that 
sent them forth, who ordained them, and more than these, unto the glory of God.’ For when we honor 
those that minister to Him, the kind reception passeth unto Him, unto the common body of the churches. 
Now this too is no light thing, for great is the potency of that assembly. 


[3.] Certain it is at least that the prayer of the churches loosed Peter from his chains, opened the mouth of 
Paul; their voice in no slight degree equips those that arrive unto spiritual rule. Therefore indeed it is that 
both he who is going to ordain calleth at that time for their prayers also, and that they add their votes and 
assent by acclamations which the initiated know: for it is not lawful before the uninitiated to unbare all 
things. But there are occasions in which there is no difference at all between the priest and those under 
him; for instance, when we are to partake of the awful mysteries; for we are all alike counted worthy of 
the same things: not as under the Old Testament [when] the priest ate some things and those under him 
others, and it was not lawful for the people to partake of those things whereof the priest partook. But not 
so now, but before all one body is set and one cup. And in the prayers also, one may observe the people 
contributing much. For in behalf of the possessed, in behalf of those under penance, the prayers are made 
in common both by the priest and by them; and all say one prayer, the prayer replete with pity. Again 
when we exclude from the holy precincts those who are unable to partake of the holy table, it behoveth 
that another prayer be offered, and we all alike fall upon the ground, and all alike rise up. Again, in the 
most awful mysteries themselves, the priest prays for the people and the people also pray for the priest; 
for the words, “with thy spirit,” are nothing else than this. The offering of thanksgiving again is common: 
for neither doth he give thanks alone, but also all the people. For having first taken their voices, next 
when they assent that it is “meet and right so to do,” then he begins the thanksgiving. And why marvellest 
thou that the people any where utter aught with the priest, when indeed even with the very Cherubim, 
and the powers above, they send up in common those sacred hymns? Now I have said all this in order that 
each one of the laity also may be wary , that we may understand that we are all one body, having such 
difference amongst ourselves as members with members; and may not throw the whole upon the priests 
but ourselves also so care for the whole Church as for a body common to us. For this course will provide 
for our greater safety, and for your greater growth unto virtue. Here, at least, in the case of the Apostles, 
how frequently they admitted the laity to share in their decisions. For when they ordained the seven, (Acts 
vi. 2, 3.) they first communicated with the people; and when Peter ordained Matthias, with all that were 
then present, both men and women. (Acts i. 15, &c.) For here is no pride of rulers nor slavishness in the 
ruled; but a spiritual rule, in this particular usurping most, in taking on itself the greater share of the 
labor and of the care which is on your behalf, not in seeking larger honors. For so ought the Church to 
dwell as one house; as one body so to be all disposed; just as therefore there is both one Baptism, and one 
table, and one fountain, and one creation, and one Father. Why then are we divided, when so great things 
unite us; why are we torn asunder? For we are compelled again to bewail the same things, which I have 
lamented often. The state in which we are calls for lamentation; so widely are we severed from each other, 
when we ought to image the conjunction of one body. For in this way will he that is greater, be able to gain 
even from him that is less. For if Moses learnt from his father-in-law somewhat expedient which himself 
had not perceived, (Exod. xviii. 14, &c.) much more in the Church may this happen. And how then came it 
that what he that was an unbeliever perceived, he that was spiritual perceived not? That all those of that 
time might understand that he was a man; and though he divide the sea, though he cleave the rock, he 
needeth the influence of God, and that those acts were not of man’s nature, but of God’s power. And so let 
another rise up and speak; and so now, if such and such an one doth not say expedient things, let another 
rise up and speak; though he be an inferior, yet if he say somewhat to the purpose , confirm his opinion; 
and even if he be of the very meanest, do not show him disrespect. For no one of these is at so great a 
distance from his neighbor, as Moses’ father-in-law was from him, yet he disdained not to listen to him, 
but even admitted his opinion, and was persuaded, and recorded it; and was not ashamed to hand down 
the circumstances to history; casting down [so] the pride of the many. Wherefore also he left this story to 
the world engraven as it were on a pillar, for he knew that it would be useful to many. Let us then not 
overlook those who give us behoveful counsel, even though they be of the meaner sort, nor insist that 
those counsels prevail which we have ourselves introduced; but whatever shall appear to be best, let that 
be approved by all. For many of duller sight have perceived things sooner than those of acute vision, by 
means of diligence and attention. And say not, “why dost thou call me to council, if thou hearkenest not to 
what I say?” These accusations are not a counsellor’s, but a despot’s. For the counsellor hath only power 
to speak his own opinion; but if something else appear more profitable, and yet he will carry his own 
opinion into effect, he is no longer a counsellor but a despot, as I said. Let us not, then, act in this manner; 
but having freed our souls from all arrogancy and pride, let us consider, not how our counsels only may 
stand, but how that opinion which is best may prevail, even though it may not have been brought forward 
by us. For no light gain will be ours, even though we should not have discovered what behoveth, if 
ourselves accepted what has been pointed out by others; and abundant is the reward we shall receive 
from God, and so too shall we best attain to glory. For as he is wise that speaketh that which is behoveful, 
so Shall we that have accepted it, ourselves also reap the praise of prudence and of candor. Thus if both 
houses and states, thus too if the Church be ordered, she will receive a larger increase ; and so too shall 
we ourselves, having thus best ordered our present lives, receive the good things to come: whereunto may 
we all attain, through the grace and love towards men of our Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom be glory for ever 
and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XIX 


2 COR. IX. 1 


For as touching the ministering to the saints, it is superfluous for me to write to you. 


Though he had said so much about it, he says here, “It is superfluous for me to write to you.” And his 
wisdom is shown not only in this, that though he had said so much about it, he saith, “it is superfluous for 
me to write to you,” but in that he yet again speaketh of it. For what he said indeed a little above, he said 
concerning those who received the money, to ensure them the enjoyment of great honor: but what he said 
before that, (his account of the Macedonians, that “their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their 
liberality,” and all the rest,) was concerning loving-kindness and almsgiving. But nevertheless even though 
he had said so much before and was going to speak again, he says, “it is superfluous for me to write to 
you.” And this he does the rather to win them to himself. For a man who has so high a reputation as not to 
stand in need even of advice, is ashamed to appear inferior to, and come short of, that opinion of him. And 
he does this often in accusation also, using the rhetorical figure, omission, for this is very effective. For 
the judge seeing the magnanimity of the accuser entertains no suspicions even. For he argues, he who 
when he might say much, yet saith it not, how should he invent what is not true?’ And he gives occasion to 
suspect even more than he says, and invests himself with the presumption of a good disposition. This also 
in his advice and in his praises he does. For having said, “It is superfluous for me to write to you,” observe 
how he advises them. 


“For I know your readiness of which I glory on your behalf to them of Macedonia.” Now it was a great 
thing that he even knew it himself, but much greater, that he also published it to others: for the force it 
has is greater: for they would not like to be so widely disgraced. Seest thou his wisdom of purpose? He 
exhorted them by others’ example, the Macedonians, for, he says, “I make known to you the grace of God 
which hath been given in the Churches of Macedonia.” He exhorted them by their own, for he saith, “who 
were the first to make a beginning a year ago not only to do, but also to will.” He exhorted them by the 
Lord’s, for “ye know” he saith, “the grace of our Lord, that though He was rich, yet for our sakes He 
became poor.” (ibid. 9.) Again he retreats upon that strong main point, the conduct of others. For mankind 
is emulous. And truly the example of the Lord ought to have had most power to draw them over: and next 
to it, the [consideration] of the recompense: but because they were somewhat weak, this draws them 
most. For nothing does so much as emulation. But observe how he introduces it in a somewhat novel way. 
For He did not say, Imitate them;’ but what? 


“And your zeal has stirred up very many.” What sayest thou? A little before thou saidst, [they did it] “of 
their own accord, beseeching us with much entreaty,” how then now, “your zeal?” Yes,’ he saith, we did 
not advise, we did not exhort, but we only praised you, we only boasted of you, and this was enough to 
incite them.” Seest thou how he rouses them each by the other, these by those, and those by these, and, 
along with the emulation, has intermingled also a very high encomium. Then, that he may not elate them, 
he follows it up in a tempered tone, saying, “Your zeal hath stirred up very many.” Now consider what a 
thing it is that those who have been the occasion to others of this munificence, should be themselves 
behind hand in this contribution. Therefore he did not say, Imitate them,’ for it would not have kindled so 
great an emulation, but how? They have imitated you; see then that ye the teachers appear not inferior to 
your disciples.’ 


And see how, whilst stirring up and inflaming them still more, he feigns to be standing by them, as if 
espousing their party in some rivalry and contention. For, as he said above, “Of their own accord, with 
much entreaty they came to us, insomuch that we exhorted Titus, that as he had made a beginning before, 
so he would complete this grace;” so also he says here, 


Ver. 3. “For this cause have I sent the brethren that our glorying on your behalf may not be made void.” 


Seest thou that he is in anxiety and terror, lest he should seem to have said what he said only for 
exhortation’s sake? But because so it is,’ saith he, “I have sent the brethren;” so earnest am I on your 
behalf,’ “that our glorying may not be made void.” And he appears to make himself of the Corinthians’ 
party throughout, although caring for all alike. What he says is this; I am very proud of you, I glory before 
all, I boasted even unto them , so that if ye be found wanting, I am partner in the shame.’ And this indeed 
he says under limitation, for he added, 


“In this respect,” not, in all points; 


“That even as I said, ye may be prepared.” For I did not say, they are purposing,’ but all is ready; and 
nothing is now wanting on their part. This then,’ he says, I wish to be shown by your deeds.’ Then he even 
heightens the anxiety, saying, 


Ver. 4. “Lest by any means if there come with me any from Macedonia, we, (that we say not ye,) should be 
put to shame in this confidence.” The shame is greater when the spectators he has arrayed against them 
are many, even those same persons who had heard [his boasting.] And he did not say, for I am bringing 
with me Macedonians;’ for there are Macedonians coming with me;’ lest he should seem to do it on 
purpose; but how [said he?] “Lest by any means, if there come with me any from Macedonia?” For this 
may happen,’ he says, it is matter of possibility.” For thus he also made what he said unsuspected, but had 
he expressed himself in that other way, he would have even made them the more contentious. See how he 
leads them on, not from spiritual motives only, but from human ones as well. For,’ says he, though you 
make no great account of me, and reckon confidently on my excusing you, yet think of them of 
Macedonia,’ “lest by any means, if they come and find you;” and he did not say unwillingly,’ but 


“unprepared,” not having got all completed. But if this be a disgrace, not to contribute quickly; consider 
how great it were to contribute either not at all, or less than behoved. Then he lays down what would 
thereupon follow, in terms at once gentle and pungent, thus saying, “We, (that we say not ye,) should be 
put to shame.” And he tempers it again, saying, “in this confidence” not as making them more listless, but 
as showing that they who were approved in all other respects, ought in this one also to have great 
fearlessness. 


[2.] Ver. 5. “I thought it necessary therefore to entreat the brethren, that they would make up beforehand 
this your bounty, that the same might be ready, as a matter of bounty and not of extortion. “ 


Again, he resumed the subject in a different manner: and that he may not seem to be saying these things 
without object, he asserts that the sole reason for this journey was, that they might not be put to shame. 
Seest thou how his words, “It is superfluous for me to write,” were the beginning of advising? You see, at 
least, how many things he discourses concerning this ministering. And along with this, one may further 
remark that, (lest he should seem to contradict himself as having said, “It is superfluous,” yet discoursing 
at length about it,) he passed on unto discourse of quickness and largeness and forwardness [in 
contributing,] by this means securing that point also. For these three things he requires. And indeed he 
moved these three main points even at the first, for when he says, “In much proof of affliction the 
abundance of their joy, and their deep poverty, abounded unto the riches of their liberality,” he says 
nothing else than that they contributed both much and gladly and quickly; and that not only did not giving 
much pain them, but not even being in trials, which is more grievous than giving. And the words, “they 
gave themselves to us;” these also show both their forwardness and the greatness of their faith. And here 
too again he treats of those heads. For since these are opposed to [each other,] munificence and 
forwardness, and one that has given much is often sorrowful, whilst another, that he may not be sorry, 
gives less; observe how he takes care for each, and with the wisdom which belongs to him. For he did not 
say, it is better to give a little and of free choice, than much of necessity;’ because he wished them to 
contribute both much and of free choice; but how saith he? “that they might make up beforehand this your 
bounty, that the same might be ready as a matter of bounty , and not extortion. He begins first with that 
which is pleasantest and lighter; namely, the not of necessity,’ for, it is “bounty” he says. Observe how in 
the form of his exhortation he represents at once the fruit as springing up, and the givers as filled with 
blessing. And by the term employed he won them over, for no one gives a blessing with pain. Yet neither 
was he content with this; but added, “not as of extortion.” Think not,’ he says, that we take it as 
extortioners, but that we may be the cause of a blessing unto you.’ For extortion belongs to the unwilling, 
so that whoso giveth alms unwillingly giveth of extortion. Then from this he passed on again unto that, the 
giving munificently. 


Ver. 6. “But this I say:” that is, along with this I say also that. What? 


“He that soweth sparingly, shall reap also sparingly; and he that soweth bountifully shall reap also 
bountifully.” And he did not say niggardly, but a milder expression, employing the name of the sparing. 
And he called the thing sowing; that thou mightest at once look unto the recompense, and having in mind 
the harvest, mightest feel that thou receivest more than thou givest. Wherefore he did not say, He that 
giveth,’ but “He that soweth:” and he said not ye, if ye sow,’ but made what he said general. Neither did 
he say, largely,’ but “bountifully,” which is far greater than this. And again, he betakes himself to that 
former point of gladness; saying, 


Ver. 7. “Let each man do according as he hath purposed in his heart.” For a man when left to himself, does 
a thing more readily than when compelled. Wherefore also he dwells upon this: for having said, 
“according as he is disposed,” he added, 


“Not grudgingly, nor of necessity.” And neither was he content with this, but he adds a testimony from 
Scripture also, saying, 


“For God loveth a cheerful giver.” Seest thou how frequently he lays this down? “I speak not by 
commandment:” and, “Herein I give my advice:” and, “as a matter of bounty, and not as of extortion,” and 
again, “not grudgingly, nor of necessity; for God loveth a cheerful giver.” In this passage I am of opinion 
that a large [giver] is intended; the Apostle however has taken it as giving with readiness. For because the 
example of the Macedonians and all those other things were enough to produce sumptuousness, he does 
not say many things on that head, but upon giving without reluctance. For if it is a work of virtue, and yet 
all that is done of necessity is shorn of its reward , with reason also he labors at this point. And he does 
not advise merely, but also adds a prayer, as his wont is to do, saying, 


Ver. 8. “And may God , that is able, fulfill all grace towards you.” 


By this prayer he takes out the way a thought which lay in wait against this liberality and which is now 
also an hinderance to many. For many persons are afraid to give alms, saying, Lest perchance I become 
poor,’ lest perchance I need aid from others.’ To do away with this fear then, he adds this prayer, saying, 
May “He make all grace abound towards you.” Not merely fulfil, but “make it abound.” And what is “make 
grace abound?” Fill you,’ he means, with so great things, that ye may be able to abound in this liberality.’ 


“That ye, having always all sufficiency in every thing, may abound to every good work.” 


Observe, even in this his prayer, his great philosophy. He prays not for riches nor for abundance, but for 
all sufficiency. Nor is this all that is admirable in him; but that as he prayed not for superfluity, so he doth 
not press sore on them nor compel them to give of their want, condescending to their weakness; but asks 
for a “sufficiency,” and shows at the same time that they ought not to abuse the gifts received from God. 
“That ye may abound,” he saith, “to every good work.” It is therefore,’ saith he, I ask for this, that ye may 
bestow on others also.’ Yet he did not say, bestow,’ but abound.’ For in carnal things he asks for a 
sufficiency for them, but in spiritual things for abundance even; not in almsgiving only, but in all other 
things also, “unto every good work.” Then he brings forward unto them the prophet for a counsellor, 
having sought out a testimony inviting them to bountifulness, and says, 


Ver. 9. “As it is written, 
He hath scattered abroad, he hath given to the poor; 
His righteousness abideth for ever.” 


This is the import of “abound;” for the words, “he hath dispersed abroad,” signify nothing else but the 
giving plentifully. For if the things themselves abide not, yet their results abide. For this is the thing to be 
admired, that when they are kept they are lost; but when dispersed abroad they abide, yea, abide for ever. 
Now by “righteousness,” here, he means love towards men. For this maketh righteous, consuming sins 
like a fire when it is plentifully poured out. 


[3.] Let us not therefore nicely calculate, but sow with a profuse hand. Seest thou not how much others 
give to players and harlots? Give at any rate the half to Christ, of what they give to dancers. As much as 
they give of ostentation to those upon the stage, so much at any rate give thou unto the hungry. For they 
indeed even clothe the persons of wantons with untold gold; but thou not even with a threadbare garment 
the flesh of Christ, and that though beholding it naked. What forgiveness doth this deserve, yea, how 
great a punishment doth it not deserve, when he indeed bestoweth so much upon her that ruineth and 
shameth him, but thou not the least thing on Him that saveth thee and maketh thee brighter? But as long 
as thou spendest it upon thy belly and on drunkenness and dissipation , thou never thinkest of poverty: 
but when need is to relieve poverty, thou art become poorer than any body. And when feeding parasites 
and flatterers, thou art as joyous as though thou hadst fountains to spend from ; but if thou chance to see 
a poor man, then the fear of poverty besets thee. Therefore surely we shall in that day be condemned, 
both by ourselves and by others, both by those that have done well and those that have done amiss. For 
He will say to thee, Wherefore wast thou not thus magnanimous in things where it became thee? But here 
is a man who, when giving to an harlot, thought not of any of these things; whilst thou, bestowing upon 
thy Master Who hath bid thee “not be anxious” (Matt. vi. 25.), art full of fear and trembling.’ And what 
forgiveness then shalt thou deserve? For if a man who hath received will not overlook, but will requite the 
favor, much more will Christ. For He that giveth even without receiving, how will He not give after 
receiving? What then,’ saith one, when some who have spent much come to need other men’s help?’ Thou 
speakest of those that have spent their all; when thou thyself bestowest not a farthing. Promise to strip 
thyself of every thing and then ask questions about such men; but as long as thou art a niggard and 
bestowest little of thy substance, why throw me out excuses and pretenses? For neither am I leading thee 
to the lofty peak of entire poverty but for the present I require thee to cut off superfluities and to desire a 
sufficiency alone. Now the boundary of sufficiency is the using those things which it is impossible to live 
without. No one debars thee from these; nor forbids thee thy daily food. I say food, not feasting; raiment, 
not ornament . Yea rather, if one should enquire accurately, this is in the best sense feasting. For, consider. 
Which should we say more truly feasted, he whose diet was herbs, and who was in sound health and 
suffered no uneasiness: or he who had the table of a Sybarite, and was full of ten thousand disorders? 
Very plainly the former. Therefore let us seek nothing more than this, if we would at once live luxuriously 
and healthfully: and let us set these boundaries to sufficiency. And let him that can be satisfied with pulse 
and can keep in good health, seek for nothing more; but let him who is weaker and requires to be dieted 
with garden herbs, not be hindered of this. But if any be even weaker than this and require the support of 
flesh in moderation, we will not debar him from this either. For we do not advise these things, to kill and 
injure men but to cut off what is superfluous; and that is superfluous which is more than we need. For 
when we are able even without a thing to live healthfully and respectably, certainly the addition of that 
thing is a superfluity. 


[4.] Thus let us think also in regard of clothing and of the table and of a dwelling house and of all our 
other wants; and in every thing inquire what is necessary. For what is superfluous is also useless. When 
thou shalt have practised living on what is sufficient; then if thou hast a mind to emulate that widow, we 
will lead thee on to greater things than these. For thou hast not yet attained to the philosophy of that 
woman, whilst thou art anxious about what is sufficient. For she soared higher even than this; for what 
was to have been her support; that she cast in, all of it. Wilt thou then still distress thyself about such 
things as be necessary; and dost thou not blush to be vanquished by a woman; and not only not to emulate 
her, but to be left even of her far behind? For she did not say the things we say, But what, if when I have 
spent all I be compelled to beg of another?’ but in her munificence stripped herself of all she had. What 
shall we say of the widow in the Old Testament in the time of the prophet Elias? For the risk she ran was 


not of poverty, but even of death and extinction, and not her own only, but her children’s too. For neither 
had she any expectation of receiving from others, but of presently dying. But,’ saith one, she saw the 
prophet, and that made her munificent.’ But do not ye see saints without number? And why do I speak of 
saints? Ye see the Lord of the prophets asking an alms, and yet not even so do ye become humane; but 
though ye have coffers spewing one into another, do not even impart of your superfluity. What sayest 
thou? Was he a prophet that came to her, and did this persuade her to so great a magnanimity? This of 
itself deserves much admiration, that she was persuaded of his being a great and wonderful person. For 
how was it she did not say, as it would have been likely that a barbarian woman and a foreigner would 
have reasoned, If he were a prophet, he would not have begged of me. If he were a friend of God, He 
would not have neglected him. Be it that because of sins the Jews suffer this punishment: but whence, and 
wherefore, doth this man suffer?’ But she entertained none of these thoughts; but opened to him her 
house, and before her house, her heart; and set before him all she had; and putting nature on one side 
and disregarding her children, preferred the stranger unto all. Consider then how great punishment will 
be laid up for us, if we shall come behind and be weaker than a woman, a widow, poor, a foreigner, a 
barbarian, a mother of children, knowing nothing of these things which we know! For because we have 
strength of body, we are not therefore manly persons. For he alone hath this virtue, yea though he be laid 
upon his bed, whose strength is from within; since without this, though a man should tear up a mountain 
by his strength of body, I would call him nothing stronger than a girl or wretched crone. For the one 
struggles with incorporeal ills, but the other dares not even look them in the face. And that thou mayest 
learn that this is the measure of manliness, collect it from this very example. For what could be more 
manly than that woman who both against the tyranny of nature, and against the force of hunger, and 
against the threat of death, stood nobly fast, and proved stronger than all? Hear at least how Christ 
proclaimeth her. For, saith He, “there were many widows in the days of Elias, and to none of them was the 
prophet sent but to her.” (Luke iv. 25, 26.) Shall I say something great and startling? This woman gave 
more to hospitality, than our father Abraham. For she “ran” not “unto the herd,” as he, (Gen. xviii. 7.) but 
by that “handful” (1 Kings xvii. 12.) outstripped all that have been renowned for hospitality. For in this 
was his excellence that he set himself to do that office; but hers, in that for the sake of the stranger she 
spared not her children even, and that too, though she looked not for the things to come. But we, though a 
heaven exists, though a hell is threatened, though (which is greater than all) God hath wrought such great 
things for us and is made glad and rejoiceth over such things, sink back supinely. Not so, I beseech you: 
but let us “scatter abroad,” let us “give to the poor” as we ought to give. For what is much and what little, 
God defines, not by the measure of what is given, but by the extent of the substance of him that gives. 
Often surely hast thou who didst cast in an hundred staters of gold offered less than he that offered but 
one obol, for thou didst cast in of thy superfluity. Howbeit do if but this, and thou wilt come quickly even 
to greater munificence. Scatter wealth that thou mayest gather righteousness. For along with wealth this 
refuseth to come to us; yet through it, though not with it, it is made present to us. For it is not possible 
that lust of wealth and righteousness should dwell together; they have their tents apart. Do not then 
obstinately strive to bring things together which are incompatible, but banish the usurper covetousness, if 
thou wouldest obtain the kingdom. For this is the [rightful] queen, and of slaves makes freemen, the 
contrary of which the other doth. Wherefore with all earnestness let us shun the one and welcome the 
other, that we may both gain freedom in this life and obtain the kingdom of heaven, through the grace and 
love towards men of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom, to the Father together with the Holy Spirit, be 
glory, might, honor, now and for ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY Xx 


2 COR. IX. 10 


Now He that supplied seed to the sower, both minister bread for your food, and multiply your seed for 
sowing and increase the fruits of your righteousness . 


Herein one may particularly admire the wisdom of Paul, that after having exhorted from spiritual 
considerations and from temporal, in respect of the recompense also he again does the very same, making 
the returns he mentions of either kind. This, (for instance,) “He hath scattered abroad, he hath given to 
the poor, his righteousness abideth for ever,” belongs to a spiritual return; that again, “multiply your seed 
for sowing,” to a temporal recompense. Still, however, he rests not here, but even again passes back to 
what is spiritual, placing the two continually side by side; for “increase the fruits of your righteousness,” 
is spiritual. This he does, and gives variety by it to his discourse, tearing up by the roots those their 
unmanly and faint-hearted reasonings, and using many arguments to dissipate their fear of poverty, as 
also the example which he now brings. For if even to those that sow the earth God gives, if to those that 
feed the body He grants abundance; much more will He to those who till the soil of heaven, to those who 
take care for the soul; for these things He willeth should yet more enjoy His providing care. However, he 
does not state this in the way of inference nor in the manner I have done, but in the form of a prayer; thus 
at once making the reference plain, and the rather leading them on to hope, not only from what 
[commonly] takes place, but also from his own prayer: for, May He minister,’ saith he, and multiply your 
seed for sowing, and increase the fruits of your righteousness.’ Here also again he hints, in an 
unsuspicious way, at largeness [in giving], for the words, “multiply and increase,” are by way of indicating 
this; and at the same time he allows them to seek for nothing more than necessaries, saying, “bread for 
food.” For this also is particularly worthy of admiration in him, (and it is a point he successfully 


established even before,) namely, that in things which be necessary, he allows them to seek for nothing 
more than need requires; but in spiritual things counsels them to get for themselves a large 
superabundance. Wherefore he said above also, “that having a sufficiency ye may abound to every good 
work:” and here, “He that ministereth bread for food, multiply your seed for sowing;” that is to say, the 
spiritual [seed]. For he asks not almsgiving merely, but with largeness. Wherefore also he continually calls 
it “seed.” For like as the corn cast into the ground showeth luxuriant crops, so also many are the handfuls 
almsgiving produceth of righteousness, and unspeakable the fruits it showeth. Then having prayed for 
great affluence unto them, he shows again in what they ought to expend it, saying, 


Ver. 11. “That being enriched in every thing to all liberality, which worketh through us thanksgiving to 
God.” 


Not that ye may consume it upon things not fitting, but upon such as bring much thanksgiving to God. For 
God made us to have the disposal of great things, and reserving to Himself that which is less yielded to us 
that which is greater. For corporeal nourishment is at His sole disposal, but mental He permitted to us; for 
we have it at our own disposal whether the crops we have to show be luxuriant. For no need is here of 
rains and of variety of seasons, but of the will only, and they run up to heaven itself. And largeness in 
giving is what he here calls liberality . “Which worketh through us thanksgiving to God.” For neither is 
that which is done almsgiving merely, but also the ground of much thanksgiving: yea rather, not of 
thanksgiving only, but of many other things besides. And these as he goes on he mentions, that by 
showing it to be the cause of many good works, he may make them thereby the forwarder. 


[2.] What then are these many good works? Hear him saying: 


Ver. 12-14. “For the ministration of this service, not only filleth up the measure of the wants of the saints, 
but aboundeth also through many thanksgivings unto God; seeing that through the proving of you by this 
ministration, they glorify God for the obedience of your confession unto the Gospel , and for the liberality 
of your contribution unto them and unto all; while they also with supplication on your behalf, long after 
you by reason of the exceeding grace of God in you.” 


What he says is this; in the first place ye not only supply the wants of the saints, but ye are abundant 
even;’ that is, ye furnish them with even more than they need: next, through them ye send up 
thanksgiving to God, for they glorify Him for the obedience of your confession.’ For that he may not 
represent them as giving thanks on this account solely, (I mean, because they received somewhat,) see 
how high-minded he makes them, exactly as he himself says to the Philippians, “Not that I desire a gift.” 
(Philip. iv. 17.) To them too I bear record of the same thing. For they rejoice indeed that ye supply their 
wants and alleviate their poverty; but far more, in that ye are so subjected to the Gospel; whereof this is 
an evidence, your contributing so largely.’ For this the Gospel enjoins. 


“And for the liberality of your contribution unto them and unto all.” And on this account,’ he says, they 
glorify God that ye are so liberal, not unto them only, but also unto all.’ And this again is made a praise 
unto them that they gave thanks even for that which is bestowed upon others. For,’ saith he, they do honor 
, not to their own concerns only, but also to those of others, and this although they are in the extremest 
poverty; which is an evidence of their great virtue. For nothing is so full of envy as the whole race of such 
as are in poverty. But they are pure from this passion; being so far from feeling pained because of the 
things ye impart to others, that they even rejoice over it no less than over the things themselves receive.’ 


“While they themselves also with supplication.” For in respect of these things,’ saith he, they give thanks 
to God, but in respect of your love and your coming together, they beseech Him that they may be counted 
worthy to see you. For they long after this, not for the money’s sake, but that they may be witnesses of the 
grace that hath been bestowed upon you.’ Seest thou Paul’s wisdom, how after having exalted them, he 
ascribed the whole to God by calling the thing “grace?” For seeing he had spoken great things of them, in 
that he called them ministers and exalted them unto a great height, (since they offered service whilst he 
himself did but administer ,) and termed them proved ,’ he shows that God was the Author of all these 
things. And he himself again, along with them, sends up thanksgiving, saying, 


Ver. 15. “Thanks be to God for His unspeakable gift.” 


And here he calls “gift,” even those so many good things which are wrought by almsgiving, both to them 
that receive and them that give; or else, those unspeakable good things which through His advent He 
gave unto the whole world with great munificence, which one may suspect to be the most probable. For 
that he may at once both sober, and make them more liberal, he puts them in mind of the benefits they 
had received from God. For this avails very greatly in inciting unto all virtue; and therefore he concluded 
his discourse with it. But if His Gift be unspeakable, what can match their frenzy who raise curious 
questions as to His Essence? But not only is His Gift unspeakable, but that “peace” also “passeth all 
understanding,” (Philip. iv. 7.) whereby He reconciled the things which are above with those which are 
below. 


[3.] Seeing then that we are in the enjoyment of so great grace, let us strive to exhibit a virtue of life 
worthy of it, and to make much account of almsgiving. And this we shall do, if we shun excess and 


drunkenness and gluttony. For God gave meat and drink not for excess, but for nourishment. For it is not 
the wine that produceth drunkenness, for if that were the case, every body would needs be drunken. But,’ 
saith one, it would be better, if even to drink it largely did not injure.’ These are drunkards’ words. For if 
to drink it largely doth injure, and yet not even so thou desistest from thy excess in it; if this is so 
disgraceful and injurious, and yet thou ceasest not even so from thy depraved longing; if it were possible 
both to drink largely and be nothing harmed, where wouldest thou have stayed in thine excess? Wouldest 
thou not have longed that the rivers even might become wine? wouldest thou not have destroyed and 
ruined everything? If there is a mean in food which when we overpass we are injured, and yet even so 
thou canst not bear the curb, but snapping it as under seizest on what every body else hath, to minister to 
the wicked tyranny of this gluttony; what wouldest thou not have done, if this natural mean were 
abolished? wouldest thou not have spent thy whole time upon it? Would it then have been well to 
strengthen a lust so unreasonable, and not prevent the harm arising from excess? and to how many other 
harms would not this have given birth? 


But O the senseless ones! who wallowing as in mire, in drunkeness and all other debauchery, when they 
have got a little sober again, sit down and do nothing but utter such sort of sayings, Why doth this end in 
this way?’ when they ought to be condemning their own transgressions. For instead of what thou now 
sayest, Why hath He set bounds? why do not all things go on without any order?’ say, Why do we not cease 
from being drunken? why are we never satiated? why are we more senseless than creatures without 
reason?’ For these things they ought to ask one another, and to hearken to the voice of the Apostle and 
learn how many good things he witnesseth to the Corinthians proceed from almsgiving, and to seize upon 
this treasure. For to contemn money maketh men approved, as he said; and provideth that God be 
glorified; and warmeth love; and worketh in men loftiness of soul; and constituteth them priests, yea of a 
priesthood that bringeth great reward. For the merciful man is not arrayed in a vest reaching to the feet, 
nor does he carry about bells, nor wear a crown; but he is wrapped in the robe of loving-kindness, a holier 
than the sacred vestment; and is anointed with oil, not composed of material elements, but produced by 
the Spirit, and he beareth a crown of mercies, for it is said, “Who crowneth thee with pity and mercies;” 
(Ps. ciii. 4.) and instead of wearing a plate bearing the Name of God, is himself like to God. For how? “Ye,” 
saith He, “shall be like unto your Father which is in heaven.” (Matt. v. 45.) 


Wouldest thou see His altar also? Bezaleel built it not, nor any other but God Himself; not of stones, but of 
a material brighter than the heaven, of reasonable souls. But the priest entereth into the holy of holies. 
Into yet more awful places mayest thou enter when thou offerest this sacrifice, where none is present but 
“thy Father, Which seeth in secret,” (Matt. vi. 4.) where no other beholdeth. And how,’ saith one, is it 
possible that none should behold, when the altar standeth in public view?’ Because this it is that is 
admirable, that in those times double doors and veils made the seclusion: but now, though doing thy 
sacrifice in public view, thou mayest do it as in the holy of holies, and in a far more awful manner. For 
when thou doest it not for display before men; though the whole world hath seen, none hath seen, 
because thou hast so done it. For He said not simply, “Do” it “not before men,” but added, “to be seen of 
them.” (Matt. vi. 1.) This altar is composed of the very members of Christ, and the body of the Lord is 
made thine altar. That then revere; on the flesh of the Lord thou sacrificest the victim. This altar is more 
awful even than this which we now use, not only than that used of old. Nay, clamor not. For this altar is 
admirable because of the sacrifice that is laid upon it: but that, the merciful man’s, not only on this 
account, but also because it is even composed of the very sacrifice which maketh the other to be admired. 
Again, this is but a stone by nature; but become holy because it receiveth Christ’s Body: but that is holy 
because it is itself Christ’s Body. So that this beside which thou, the layman, standest, is more awful than 
that. Whether then does Aaron seem to thee aught in comparison of this, or his crown, or his bells, or the 
holy of holies? For what need is there henceforth to make our comparison refer to Aaron’s altar, when 
even compared with this, it has been shown to be so glorious? But thou honorest indeed this altar, 
because it receiveth Christ’s body; but him that is himself the body of Christ thou treatest with contumely, 
and when perishing, neglectest. This altar mayest thou everywhere see lying, both in lanes and in market 
places, and mayest sacrifice upon it every hour; for on this too is sacrifice performed. And as the priest 
stands invoking the Spirit, so dost thou too invoke the Spirit, not by speech, but by deeds. For nothing 
doth so sustain and kindle the fire of the Spirit, as this oil largely poured out. But if thou wouldest see also 
what becomes of the things laid upon it, come hither, and I will show thee them. What then is the smoke, 
what the sweet savor of this altar? Praise and thanksgiving. And how far doth it ascend? as far as unto 
heaven? By no means, but it passeth beyond the heaven itself, and the heaven of heaven, and arriveth 
even at the throne of the King. For, “Thy prayers,” saith he, “and thine alms are come up before God.” 
(Acts x. 4.) And the sweet savor which the sense perceives pierceth not far into the air, but this opened the 
very vault of heaven. And thou indeed art silent, but thy work speaketh : and a sacrifice of praise is made, 
no heifer slain nor hide burnt, but a spiritual soul presenting her proper offering. For such a sacrifice is 
more acceptable than any loving-kindness. When then thou seest a poor believer, think that thou 
beholdest an altar: when thou seest such an one a beggar, not only insult him not, but even reverence him, 
and if thou seest another insulting him, prevent, repel it. For so shalt thou thyself be able both to have 
God propitious to thee, and to obtain the promised good things, whereunto may we all attain, through the 
grace and love towards men of our Lord Jesus Christ, by Whom and with Whom, to the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, be glory, might, honor, now and forever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXxI 


2 COR. X. 1, 2 


Now I Paul myself entreat you by the meekness and gentleness of Christ, I who in your presence am lowly 
among you, but being absent am of good courage toward you: yea, I beseech you, that I may not when 
present show courage with the confidence, wherewith I count to be bold against some, which count of us 
as if we walked according to the flesh. 


Having completed, in such sort as behoved his discourse of almsgiving, and having shown that he loves 
them more than he is loved, and having recounted the circumstances of his patience and trials, he now 
opportunely enters upon points involving more of reproof, making allusion to the false apostles, and 
concluding his discourse with more disagreeable matter, and with commendations of himself. For he 
makes this his business also throughout the Epistle. Which also perceiving, he hence oftentimes corrects 
himself, saying in so many words ; “Do we begin again to commend ourselves?” (Ch. iii. 1.) and further on; 
“We commend not ourselves again, but give you occasion to glory:” (Ch. v. 12.) and afterwards; “I am 
become a fool in glorying; ye have compelled me.” (Ch. xii. 11.) And many such correctives doth he use. 
And one would not be wrong in styling this Epistle an eulogium of Paul; he makes such large mention both 
of his grace and his patience. For since there were some amongst them who thought great things of 
themselves, and set themselves above the Apostle, and accused him as a boaster, and as being nothing, 
and teaching no sound doctrine; (now this was in itself the most certain evidence of their own 
corruptness;) see how he begins his rebuke of them; “Now I Paul myself.” Seest thou what severity, what 
dignity, is here? For what he would say is this, I beseech you do not compel me, nor leave me to use my 
power against those that hold us cheap, and think of us as carnal.’ This is severer than those threats 
towards them uttered in the former Epistle; “Shall I come unto you with a rod, or in love and a spirit of 
meekness?” (1 Cor. iv. 21.) and then again; “Now some are puffed up as though I were not coming to you; 
but I will come, and will know, not the word of them that are puffed up, but the power.” (ib. 18, 19.) For in 
this place he shows both things, both his power, and his philosophy and forbearance; since he so 
beseeches them, and with such earnestness, that he may not be compelled to come to a display of the 
avenging power pertaining to him, and to smite and chastise them and exact the extreme penalty. For he 
implied this in saying, “But I beseech you, that I may not when present show courage with the confidence, 
wherewith I count to be bold against some which count of us as if we walked according to the flesh.” For 
the present, however, let us speak of the commencement. “Now I Paul myself.” Great emphasis, great 
weight is here. So he says elsewhere, “Behold I Paul say unto you;” (Gal. v. 2.) and again, “As Paul the 
aged;” (Philem. 9.) and again in another place, “Who hath been a succorer of many, and of me.” (Rom. xvi. 
2.) So also here, “Now I Paul myself.” This even is a great thing, that himself beseecheth; but that other is 
greater which he added, saying, “by the meekness and gentleness of Christ.” For with the wish of greatly 
shaming them, he puts forward that “meekness and gentleness,” making his entreaty in this way more 
forcible; as if he had said, Reverence the gentleness of Christ by which I beseech you.’ And this he said, at 
the same time also showing that although they should lay ever so strong a necessity upon him, he himself 
is more inclined to this: it is from being meek, not from want of power, that he does not proceed against 
them: for Christ also did in like manner. 


“Who in your presence am lowly among you, but being absent am of good courage toward you.” What, 
pray, is this? Surely he speaks in irony, using their speeches. For they said this, that when he is present 
indeed, he is worthy of no account, but poor and contemptible; but when absent, swells, and brags, and 
sets himself up against us, and threatens.’ This at least he implies also afterwards, saying, “for his 
letters,” say they, “are weighty, but his bodily presence is weak, and his speech of no account.” (v. 10.) He 
either then speaks in irony, manifesting great severity and saying, I, the base, I, the mean, when present, 
(as they say,) and when absent, lofty:’ or else meaning that even though he should utter great things, it is 
not out of pride, but out of his confidence in them. 


“But I beseech you, that I may not when present show courage with the confidence, wherewith I count to 
be bold against some which count of us as if we walked according to the flesh.” Seest thou how great his 
indignation, and how complete his refutation of those sayings of theirs? For he saith, I beseech you, do not 
compel me to show that even present I am strong and have power.’ For since they said that when absent, 
he is quite bold against us and exalteth himself,’ he uses their very words, I beseech therefore that they 
compel me not to use my power.’ For this is the meaning of, “the confidence.” And he said not, wherewith 
I am prepared,’ but wherewith I count.’ For I have not yet resolved upon this; they however give me 
reason enough, but not even so do I wish it.’ And yet he was doing this not to vindicate himself, but the 
Gospel. Now if where it was necessary to vindicate the Message, he is not harsh, but draws back and 
delays, and beseeches that there may be no such necessity; much more would he never have done any 
thing of the kind in his own vindication. Grant me then this favor,’ he saith, that ye compel me not to show, 
that even when present I am able to be bold against whomsoever it may be necessary; that is, to chastise 
and punish them.’ Seest thou how free he was from ambition, how he did nothing for display, since even 
where it was matter of necessity, he hesitates not to call the act, boldness. “For I beseech you,” he says, 
“that I may not when present show courage with the confidence, wherewith I think to be bold” against 
some. For this especially is the part of a teacher, not to be hasty in taking vengeance, but to work a 
reformation, and ever to be reluctant and slow in his punishments. How, pray, does he describe those 


whom he threatens? “Those that count of us as though we walked according to the flesh:” for they 
accused him as a hypocrite, as wicked, as a boaster. 


[2.] Ver. 3. “For though we walk in the flesh, we do not war according to the flesh. 


Here he goes on to alarm them also by the figure he uses, for,’ says he, we are indeed encompassed with 
flesh; I own it, but we do not live by the flesh;’ or rather, he said not even this, but for the present 
reserves it, for it belongs to the encomium on his life: but first discourseth of the Preaching, and shows 
that it is not of man, nor needeth aid from beneath. Wherefore he said not, we do not live according to the 
flesh,’ but, “we do not war according to the flesh,” that is, we have undertaken a war and a combat; but 
we do not war with carnal weapons, nor by help of any human succors.’ 


Ver. 4. “For our weapons are not of the flesh.” 


For what sort of weapons are of the flesh? Wealth, glory, power, fluency, cleverness, circumventions , 
flatteries, hypocrisies, whatsoever else is similar to these. But ours are not of this sort: but of what kind 
are they? 


“Mighty before God.” 


And he said not, we are not carnal,’ but, “our weapons.” For as I said, for the present he discourseth of 
the Preaching, and refers the whole power to God. And he says not, spiritual,’ although this was the fitting 
opposite to “carnal,” but “mighty,” in this implying the other also, and showing that their weapons are 
weak and powerless. And mark the absence of pride in him; for he said not, we are mighty,’ but, “our 
weapons are mighty before God.” We did not make them such, but God Himself.’ For because they were 
scourged, were persecuted, and suffered wrongs incurable without number, which things were proofs of 
weakness: to show the strength of God he says, “but they are mighty before God.” For this especially 
shows His strength, that by these things He gains the victory. So that even though we are encompassed 
with them, yet it is He that warreth and worketh by them. Then he goes through a long eulogium upon 
them, saying, 


“To the casting down of strong holds.” And lest when hearing of strong holds thou shouldest think of 
aught material , he says, 


Ver. 5. “Casting down imaginations.” 


First giving emphasis by the figure, and then by this additional expression declaring the spiritual 
character of the warfare. For these strongholds besiege souls, not bodies. Whence they are stronger than 
the others, and therefore also the weapons they require are mightier. But by strongholds he means the 
Grecian pride, and the strength of their sophisms and their syllogisms. But nevertheless, these weapons,’ 
he says, confounded every thing that stood up against them; for they cast down imaginations, 


And every high thing that is exalted against the knowledge of God.’ He persisted in the metaphor that he 
might make the emphasis greater. For though there should be strongholds,’ he saith, though fortifications, 
though any other thing soever, they yield and give way before these weapons. 


“And bringing every thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ.” And yet the name, “captivity,” hath 
an ill sound with it; for it is the destruction of liberty. Wherefore then has he used it? With a meaning of its 
own, in regard to another point. For the word “captivity” conveys two ideas, the loss of liberty, and the 
being so violently overpowered as not to rise up again. It is therefore in respect to this second meaning 
that he took it. As when he shall say “I robbed other churches,” (2 Cor. xi. 8.) he does not intend the 
taking stealthily, but the stripping and taking their all, so also here in saying, “bringing into captivity.” For 
the fight was not equally maintained, but he conquered with great ease. Wherefore he did not say, we 
conquer and have the better,’ only; but we even bring “into captivity;”‘ just as above, he did not say, we 
advance engines against the “strongholds:”’ but, we cast them down, for great is the superiority of our 
weapons.’ For we war not with words,’ he saith, but with deeds against words, not with fleshly wisdom, 
but with the spirit of meekness and of power. How was it likely then I should hunt after honor, and boast 
in words, and threaten by letters;’ (as they accused him, saying, “his letters are weighty,”) when our might 
lay not in these things?’ But having said, “bringing every thought into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ,” because the name of “captivity” was unpleasant, he presently afterwards put an end to the 
metaphor, saying, “unto the obedience of Christ:” from slavery unto liberty, from death unto life, from 
destruction to salvation. For we came not merely to strike down, but to bring over to the truth those who 
are opposed to us. 


[3.] Ver. 6. “And being in readiness to avenge all disobedience, when your obedience shall be fulfilled.” 


Here he alarmed these also, not those alone: for,’ says he, we were waiting for you, that when by our 
exhortations and threatenings we have reformed you, and purged and separated you from their 
fellowship; then, when those only are left who are incurably diseased, we may visit with punishment, after 
we see that you have really separated from them. For even now indeed ye obey, but not perfectly.’ And yet 
if thou hadst done it now,’ saith one, thou wouldest have wrought greater gain.’ By no means, for if I had 


done it now, I should have involved you also in the punishment. Howbeit it behoved to punish them, 
indeed, but to spare you. Yet if I spared, I should have seemed to do it out of favor: now this I do not 
desire, but first to amend you, and then to proceed against them.’ What can be tenderer than the heart of 
the Apostle? who because he saw his own mixed up with aliens, desires indeed to inflict the blow, but 
forbears, and restrains his indignation until these shall have withdrawn, that he may smite these alone; 
yea rather, not these even. For he therefore threatens this, and says he is desirous to separate unto 
punishment them alone, that they also being amended by the fear may change, and he let loose his anger 
against no one. For just like a most excellent physician, and common father, and patron, and guardian , so 
did he all things, so cared he for all, removing impediments, checking the pestilent, running about every 
whither. For not by fighting did he so achieve the work, but advancing as if to a ready and an easy victory, 
he planted his trophies, undermining, casting down, overthrowing the strongholds of the devil, and the 
engines of the demons; and carried over their whole booty to the camp of Christ. Nor did he even take 
breath a little, bounding off from these to those, and from those again to others, like some very able 
general, raising trophies every day, or rather every hour. For having entered into the battle with nothing 
but a little tunic , the tongue of Paul took the cities of his enemies with their men and bows and spears 
and darts and all. 


For he spake only; and, falling upon his enemies more fiercely than any fire, his words drave out the 
demons and brought over unto him the men that were possessed of them. For when he cast out that 
demon, the evil one, fifty thousand sorcerers coming together burnt their books of magic and revolted to 
the truth. (See Acts xix. 19.) And like as in a war, when a tower has fallen or a tyrant been brought low, all 
his partizans cast away their arms and run unto the [opposing] general; so truly did it happen then also. 
For when the demon was cast out, they all having been besieged, and having cast away, yea rather having 
destroyed, their books, ran unto the feet of Paul. But he setting himself against the world as though 
against a single army, no where stayed his march, but did all things as if he were some man endued with 
wings : and now restored a lame, now raised a dead man, now blinded a third, (I mean the sorcerer,) nor 
even when shut up in a prison indulged in rest, but even there brought over to himself the jailor, effecting 
the goodly captivity we treat of. 


[4.] Let us also imitate him after our power. And why do I say, after our power? For he that wills may come 
even near unto him, and behold his valor, and imitate his heroism. For still he is doing this work, “casting 
down imaginations, and every high thing that is exalted against the knowledge of God.” And although 
many heretics have attempted to cut him in pieces; yet still, even though dismembered, he displayeth a 
mighty strength. For both Marcion and Manichaeus use him indeed, but after cutting him in pieces; but 
still even so they are refuted by the several members. For even a hand only of this champion being found 
among them puts them utterly to the rout; and a foot only, left amongst others, pursues and prostrates 
them, in order that thou mayest learn the superabundance of his power, and that, although shorn of his 
limbs even, he is able to destroy all his adversaries. This however,’ saith one, is an instance of perversion, 
that those who are battling with each other should all use him.’ An instance of perversion certainly, but 
not in Paul, (God forbid,) but in them who use him. For he was not parti-colored , but uniform and clear, 
but they perverted his words to their own notions. And wherefore,’ saith one, were they so spoken as to 
give handles to those that wished for them?’ He did not give handles, but their frenzy used his words not 
rightly; since this whole world also is both wonderful and great, and a sure proof of the wisdom of God, 
and “the heavens declare the glory of God, and day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
declareth knowledge;” (Ps. xix. 1, 2.) but nevertheless, many have stumbled at it and in contrary 
directions to one another. And some have admired it so much above its worth as to think it God; whilst 
others have been so insensible of its beauty as to assert it to be unworthy of God’s creating hand , and to 
ascribe the greater share in it to a certain evil matter. And yet God provided for both points by making it 
beautiful and great that it might not be deemed alien from his wisdom; yet defective and not sufficient 
unto itself that it might not be suspected to be God. But nevertheless those who were blinded by their own 
reasonings fell away into contradictory notions, refuting one another, and becoming each the other’s 
accuser, and vindicating the wisdom of God even by the very reasonings which led them astray. And why 
do I speak of the sun and the heaven? The Jews saw so many marvels happen before their eyes, yet 
straightway worshipped a calf. Again they saw Christ casting out demons, yet called him one that had a 
demon. But this was no imputation against him that cast them out, but an accusation of their 
understanding who were so blinded. Condemn not then Paul on account of their judgment who have used 
him amiss; but understand well the treasures in him, and develop his riches, so shalt thou make noble 
stand against all, fenced by his armor. So shalt thou be able to stop the mouths both of Greeks and Jews. 
And how,’ saith one, seeing they believe him not?’ By the things wrought through him, by the reformation 
effected in the world. For it was not of human power that so great things could be done, but the Might of 
the Crucified, breathing on him, made him such as he was, and showed him more powerful than orators 
and philosophers and tyrants and kings and all men. He was not only able to arm himself and to strike 
down his adversaries, but to make others also such as himself. Therefore in order that we may become 
useful both to ourselves and to others, let us continually have him in our hands, using his writings for a 
meadow and garden of delight . For so shall we be able both to be delivered from vice and to choose 
virtue, and to obtain the promised good things, whereunto may we all attain, through the grace and love 
towards men of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father with the Holy Spirit, be glory, might, 
honor, now and for ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXII 


2 COR. X. 7 


Ye look at the things that are before your face. If any man trusteth in himself that he is Christ’s, let him 
consider this again with himself that even as he is Christ’s, so also are we. 


What one may especially admire in Paul amongst other things is this, that when he has fallen upon an 
urgent necessity for exalting himself, he manages both to accomplish this point, and also not to appear 
offensive to the many on account of this egotism; a thing we may see particularly in his Epistle to the 
Galatians. For having there fallen upon such an argument, he provides for both these points; a matter of 
the very utmost difficulty and demanding much prudence; he is at once modest and says somewhat great 
of himself. And observe how in this place also he makes it of great account, “Ye look at the things that are 
before your face.” Behold here also prudence. For having rebuked those that deceived them, he confined 
not his remarks to them, but he leaps away from them to these too; and he does so constantly. For, in 
truth, he scourgeth not those only that lead astray , but the deceived also. For had he let even them go 
without calling them to an account , they would not so easily have been reformed by what was said to the 
others; but would have been greatly elated even, as not being amenable to accusations. Therefore he 
scourgeth them also. And this is not all that is to be admired in him, but this farther, that he rebukes 
either party in a manner suitable to each. Hear at least what he says to these, “Ye look at the things that 
are before your face.” The accusation is no light one; but a mark of men exceedingly easy to be deceived. 
Now what he says is this, ye test by what appear, by things carnal, by things bodily.’ What is meant by 
what appear?’ If one is rich, if one is puffed up, if one is surrounded by many flatterers, if one says great 
things of himself, if one is vain-glorious, if one makes a pretence of virtue without having virtue, for this is 
the meaning of, “ye look at the things that are before your face.” 


“If any man trust in himself that he is Christ’s, let him consider this again with himself, that even as he is 
Christ’s, even so also are we.” For he does not wish to be vehement at the beginning, but he increases and 
draws to a head by little and little. But observe here how much harshness and covert meaning there is. He 
shows this by using the words “with himself.” For he saith, Let him not wait to learn this from us; that is, 
by our rebuke of himself,’ but “let him consider this with himself, that even as he is Christ’s, so also are 
we;” not that he was Christ’s in such manner as the other was, but, “that even as he is Christ’s, so also am 
I Christ’s.” Thus far the community holds good: for it is not surely the case that he indeed is Christ’s, but I 
some other’s. Then having laid down this equality between them, he goes on to add wherein he exceeded, 
saying, 


Ver. 8. “For though I should glory somewhat abundantly concerning our authority which the Lord gave for 
building you up, and not for casting you down, I shall not be put to shame. 


For since he was going to say somewhat great, observe how he softens it. For nothing doth so offend the 
majority of hearers as for any one to praise himself. Wherefore to cut at the root of this offensiveness, he 
says, “For though I should glory somewhat abundantly.” And he did not say, if any man trust that he is 
Christ’s let him think that he is far short of us. For I possess much authority from Him, so as to punish and 
to kill whomsoever I choose;’ but what? “For though I should glory even somewhat abundantly.” And yet 
he possessed more than can be told, but nevertheless he lowers it in his way of speaking. And he said not, 
I glory,’ but, “if I should glory,” if I should choose to do so: at once both showing modesty, and declaring 
his superiority. If therefore he says, “I should glory concerning the authority which the Lord gave me.” 
Again, he ascribes the whole to Him, and makes the gift common. “For building up, and not for casting 
down.” Seest thou how again he allays the envy his praises might give rise to, and draws the hearer over 
to himself by mentioning the use for which he received it? Then why doth he say, “Casting down 
imaginations?” Because this is itself an especial form of building up, the removing of hindrances, and 
detecting the unsound, and laying the true together in the building. For this end therefore we received it, 
that we might build up. But if any should spar and battle with us, and be incurable, we will use that other 
power also, destroying and overthrowing him. Wherefore also he says, “I shall not be put to shame,” that 
is, I shall not be proved a liar or a boaster. 


[2.] Ver. 9, 10, 11. “But that I may not seem as if I would terrify you: for his letters, say they, are weighty 
and strong: but his bodily presence is weak, and his speech of no account. Let such a one reckon this, that 
what we are in word by letters when we are absent, such are we also in deed when we are present.” 


What he says is this: I could boast indeed, but that they may not say the same things again, to wit, that I 
boast in my letters, and am contemptible when present, I will say nothing great.’ And yet afterwards he 
did say something great, but not about this power by which he was formidable, but about revelations and 
at greater lengths about trials. Therefore, that I may not seem to be terrifying you, “let such an one 
reckon this, that what we are by letters when we are absent, such are we also in deed when we are 
present.’” For since they said, he writes great things of himself, but when he is present he is worthy of no 
consideration,’ therefore he says these things, and those again in a moderated form. For he did not say, as 
we write great things, so when we are present we also do great things,’ but in more subdued phrase. For 
when he addressed himself to the others indeed, he stated it with vehemency, saying, “I beseech you that I 
may not when present show courage with the confidence wherewith I think to be bold against some:” but 


when to these, he is more subdued. And therefore he says, what we are when present, such too when 
absent, that is, lowly, modest, no where boasting. And it is plain from what follows, 


Ver. 12. “For we are not bold to number, or compare in ourselves with some that commend themselves.” 


Here he both shows that those false Apostles are boasters and say great things of themselves: and 
ridicules them as commending themselves. But we do no such thing: but even if we shall do any thing 
great, we refer all unto God, and compare ourselves with one another.’ Wherefore also he added, 


“But they themselves measuring themselves by themselves and comparing themselves among themselves 
are without understanding.” Now what he says is this: we do not compare ourselves with them, but with 
one another.’ For further on he says, “in nothing am I behind the very chiefest Apostles;” (Chap. xii. 11.) 
and in the former Epistle, “I labored more abundantly than they all;” (1 Cor. xv. 10.) and again, “Truly the 
signs of an Apostle were wrought among you in all patience.” (Chap. xii. 12.) So that we compare 
ourselves with ourselves, not with those that have nothing: for such arrogance cometh of folly.’ Either 
then he says this with reference to himself, or with reference to them, that we dare not compare ourselves 
with those who contend with one another and boast great things and do not understand:’ that is, do not 
perceive how ridiculous they are in being thus arrogant, and in exalting themselves amongst one another. 


Ver. 13. “But we will not glory beyond our measure:” as they do. 


For it is probable that in their boasting they said, we have converted the world, we have reached unto the 
ends of the earth,’ and vented many other such like big words. But not so we,’ he says, 


“But according to the measure of the province which God apportioned to us as a measure, to reach even 
unto you.” So that his humility is evident on either hand, both in that he boasted nothing more than he 
had wrought, and that he refers even this itself to God. For, “according to the measure of the province,” 
saith he, “which God apportioned to us, a measure to reach even unto you.” Just as if portioning out a vine 
to husbandmen, even so He meted out unto us. As far then as we have been counted worthy to attain to, 
so far we boast. 


Ver. 14. “For we stretch not ourselves overmuch, as though we reached not unto you: for we came even as 
far as unto you in preaching the Gospel of Christ.” 


Not simply we came,’ but, we announced, we preached, we persuaded, we succeeded.’ For it is probable 
that they having merely come to the disciples of the Apostles, ascribed the whole to themselves, from 
their bare presence among them. But not so we: nor can any one say that we were not able to come as far 
as to you, and that we stretched our boasting as far as to you in words only; for we also preached the 
word to you.’ 


[3.] Ver. 15, 16. “Not glorying beyond” our “measure,” that is, “in other men’s labors, but having hope that 
as your faith groweth, we shall be magnified in you according to our province unto further abundance, so 
as to preach the Gospel even unto the parts beyond you, and not to glory in another’s province in regard 
of things ready to our hand.” 


He sets forth a large accusation of them on these grounds, both that they boasted of things without their 
measure, and of other men’s labors; and that whilst the whole of the toil was the Apostles,’ they plumed 
themselves upon their labors. But we,’ says he, showed these things in our deeds. We will not imitate 
those men therefore, but will say such things where our deeds bear us witness. And why,’ saith he, do I 
say, you?’ “for I have hope that as your faith groweth;” for he doth not assert absolutely, preserving his 
own character, but, I hope,’ he says, if you make progress, that our province will be extended even farther, 
“to preach the Gospel in the regions beyond.” For we shall advance farther yet,’ he says, so as to preach 
and labor, not so as to boast in words of what other men have labored.’ And well did he call it “province 
and measure,” as though he had come into possession of the world, and a rich inheritance; and showing 
that the whole was wholly God’s. Having then such works,’ he says, and expecting greater, we do not 
boast as they do who have nothing, nor do we ascribe any part to ourselves, but the whole to God. 
Wherefore also he adds, 


Ver. 17. “He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” This also, he saith, accrueth to us from God. 
Ver. 18. “For not he that commendeth himself is approved, but whom the Lord commendeth.” 


He did not say, we are so, “but whom the Lord commendeth.” Seest thou how modestly he speaks? But if 
as he proceeds he stirreth up loftier words, wonder not, for this also cometh of Paul’s prudence. For if he 
had gone on in every part to speak lowly words, he would not have hit these men so effectually, nor have 
extricated the disciples from their error. For it is possible both by modesty ill-timed to do harm, and by 
saying something admirable of one’s self at a proper time to do good. As therefore he also did. For there 
was no little danger in the disciples being persuaded into any mean opinion of Paul. Not that Paul sought 
the glory that cometh of men. For had he sought this, he would not have kept silence so long on those 
great and marvellous matters of “fourteen years ago;” (Chap. xii. 20.) nor would he, when necessity was 
laid upon him, have so shrunk back and hesitated to speak of them; very evidently he would not even then 


have spoken, had he not been compelled. Certainly then it was not from a desire after the glory which 
cometh from men that he said these things, but out of tender care for the disciples. For since they cast 
reproaches at him as a braggart, and as boastful in words but able to show nothing in deeds, he is 
compelled subsequently to come to those revelations. Although he had it in his power to convince them by 
his deeds, at the time when he said these things: yet he still persists, nevertheless, in using menaces in 
words. For he was most especially free from vain-glory; and this his whole life proves, both before and 
after this. For instance, it was because of this that he changed all at once; and having changed, 
confounded the Jews and cast away all that honor he had from them, although he was himself their head 
and their champion. But he considered none of those things when he had found the truth; but took instead 
their insults and contumely; for he looked to the salvation of the many, thinking this everything. For he 
that thinketh nothing of hell nor of heaven nor of ten thousand worlds in regard of his longing after 
Christ, how should he hunt after the glory which cometh from the many? By no means; but he is even very 
lowly when he may be so, and brands his former life with infamy when he calls himself, “a blasphemer, 
and a persecutor, and injurious.” (1 Tim. i. 13.) And his disciple Luke too says many things of him, 
evidently having learnt them from himself, himself displaying fully his former life no less than that after 
his conversion. 


[4.] Now I say these things, not that we may hear merely, but that we may learn also. For if he 
remembered those transgressions before the Laver, although they were all effaced, what forgiveness can 
we have who are unmindful of those after the Laver ourselves? What sayest thou, O man? Thou hast 
offended God, and dost thou forget? This is a second offence, a second enmity. Of what sins then dost thou 
ask forgiveness? Of those which thou even knowest not thyself? Surely, (for is it not so?) thou art deeply 
anxious and thoughtful how thou mayest give account of them, thou who dost not so much as care to 
remember them, but sportest with what is no sporting matter. But there will come a time when our sport 
can go on no longer. For we must needs die: (for the great insensibility of the many obliges me to speak 
even of things that are evident:) and must needs rise again, and be judged, and be punished; nay rather 
this needs not, if we choose. For those other things are not at our own disposal; neither our end, nor our 
resurrection, nor our judgment, but at our Lord’s; but our suffering punishment or not is at our own 
disposal; for this is of those things that may or may not happen . But if we choose, we shall make it of the 
number of impossible things; just as Paul, as Peter, as all the saints did; for it is even impossible for them 
to be punished. If therefore we have a mind, it is in like manner impossible also that we should suffer 
ought. For even if we have offended in ten thousand things, it is possible to recover ourselves so long as 
we are here. Let us then recover ourselves: and let the old man consider that in a little while hence he will 
depart, since he took his pleasure long enough in his lifetime; (although what sort of pleasure is this, to 
live in wickedness? but for the present I so speak in respect to his way of thinking;) let him consider, 
besides, that it is possible for him in a short time to wash away all. The young man again, let him also 
consider the uncertainty of death, and that oftentimes, when many older persons continued here, the 
young were carried off before them. For, for this reason, that we may not make traffic of our death, it is 
left in uncertainty. Wherefore also a certain wise man adviseth, saying, “Make no tarrying to turn unto the 
Lord, and put not off from day to day: for thou knowest not what to-morrow shall bring forth.” (Ecclus. v. 
7; Prov. xxvii. 1.) For by putting off there is danger and fear; but by not putting off manifest and secure 
salvation. Hold fast then by virtue. For so, even if thou have departed young, thou hast departed in safety; 
and if thou shouldst come to old age, thou shalt arrive [at death] with great provision made, and shalt 
have a double feast all thy life long; both in that thou abstainest from vice, and layest hold on virtue. Say 
not, there will come a time when it may be well to turn,’ for this language provokes God exceedingly. And 
why so? Because He hath promised thee countless ages, but thou art not even willing to labor during this 
present life, this short life that dureth but a season; but art so indolent and unmanly as to seek a shorter 
even than this. Are there not the same revellings daily? Are there not the same tables, the same harlots, 
the same theatres, the same wealth? How long wilt thou love those things as though they were aught? 
How long will thy appetite for evil remain insatiate? Consider that as often as thou hast fornicated, so 
often hast thou condemned thyself. For such is the nature of sin: once committed, the Judge hath also 
passed his sentence. Hast thou been drunken, been gluttonous, or robbed? Hold now, turn right back, 
acknowledge it to God as a mercy that He snatched thee not away in the midst of thy sins; seek not yet 
another set time wherein to work evil. Many have been snatched away in the midst of their covetousness, 
and have departed to manifest punishment. Fear lest thou also shouldest suffer this, and without excuse. 
But God gave to many a set time for confession in extreme old age.’ What then? Will He give it to thee 
also? Perhaps He will,’ says one. Why sayest thou perhaps,’ and sometimes,’ and often?’ Consider that 
thou art deliberating about thy soul, and put also the contrary case, and calculate, and say, But what if He 
should not give it?’ But what if He should give it?’ saith he. God hath indeed given it; but still this 
supposition is safer and more profitable than that. For if thou begin now, thou hast gained all, whether 
thou hast a set time granted thee or not; but if thou art always putting off, for this very cause perhaps 
thou shalt not have one given thee. When thou goest out to battle, thou dost not say, there is no need to 
make my will, perhaps I shall come back safe;’ nor dost thou when deliberating about marriage, say 
suppose I take a poor wife, many have even in this way got rich contrary to expectation;’ nor when 
building a house, suppose I lay a rotten foundation, many houses have stood even so;’ yet in deliberating 
about the soul, thou leanest on things more rotten still; urging thy perhaps,’ and often,’ and sometimes,’ 
and trustest thyself to these uncertainties. Nay,’ saith one, not to an uncertainty, but to the mercy of God, 
for God is merciful.’ I know it too; but still this merciful God snatched those away of whom I spoke. And 
what if after thou hast had time given thee, thou shalt still continue as thou wert? for this sort of man will 


be listless even in old age. Nay,’ he said, not so.’ For this mode of reasoning even after the eighty years 
desireth ninety, and after the ninety an hundred, and after the hundred will be yet more indisposed to act. 
And so the whole of life will have been consumed in vain, and what was spoken of the Jews will happen 
also to thee; “Their days were consumed in vanity.” (Ps. Ixxviii. 33.) And would that in vanity only, and not 
unto evil also. For when we have departed thither bearing the heavy burden of our sins, this will be unto 
evil also. For we shall carry away fuel for the fire and a plentiful feast for the worm. Wherefore I pray and 
conjure you to halt at length in noble wise, and to desist from wickedness, that we may also obtain the 
promised good things: whereunto may we all attain, through the grace and love towards men of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, might, honor, now and ever, 
and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXIII 


2 COR. XI. 1 


Would that ye could bear with me in a little foolishness and, indeed ye do bear with me. 


Being about to enter upon his own praises he uses much previous correction. And he does this not once or 
twice, although the necessity of the subject, and what he had often said, were sufficient excuse for him. 
For he that remembereth sins which God remembered not, and who therefore saith that he was unworthy 
of the very name of the Apostles, even by the most insensate is seen clearly not to be saying what he is 
now going to say, for the sake of glory. For if one must say something startling, even this would be 
especially injurious to his glory, his speaking something about himself; and to the more part it is offensive. 
But nevertheless he regarded not timidly any of these things, but he looked to one thing, the salvation of 
his hearers. But still in order that he might not cause harm to the unthinking by this, by saying, I mean, 
great things of himself, he employs out of abundant caution these many preparatory correctives, and says, 
“Would that ye could bear with me,” whilst I play the fool in some little things, yea, rather, “ye do indeed 
bear with me.” Beholdest thou wisdom? For when he says, “would that,” it is as putting it at their disposal: 
but when he even asserts [that they do], it is as confiding greatly in their affection, and as declaring that 
he both loves and is loved. Yea, rather, not from bare love merely, but from a sort of warm and insane 
passion he says that they ought to bear with him even when he plays the fool. And therefore he added, 
“For I am jealous over you with a godly jealousy .” He did not say, for I love you,’ but uses a term far more 
vehement than this. For those souls are jealous which burn ardently for those they love, and jealousy can 
in no other way be begotten than out of a vehement affection. Then that they may not think, that it is for 
the sake of power, or honor, or wealth, or any other such like thing, that he desires their affection, he 
added, “with a jealousy of God.” For God also is said to be jealous, not that any should suppose passion, 
(for the Godhead is impassible,) but that all may know that He doeth all things from no other regard than 
their sakes over whom He is jealous; not that Himself may gain aught, but that He may save them. Among 
men indeed jealousy ariseth not from this cause, but for the sake of their own repose; not because the 
beloved ones sustain outrage, but lest these who love them should be wounded, and be outshone in the 
good graces, and stand lower in the affections, of the beloved. But here it is not so. For I care not,’ he 
says, for this, lest I should stand lower in your esteem; but lest I should see you corrupted. For such is 
God’s jealousy; and such is mine also, intense at once and pure.’ Then there is also this necessary reason; 


“For I espoused you to one husband, as a pure virgin.” Therefore I am jealous, not for myself, but for him 
to whom I have espoused you.’ For the present time is the time of espousal, but the time of the nuptials is 
another; when they sing, the Bridegroom hath risen up.’ Oh what things unheard of! In the world they are 
virgins before the marriage, but after the marriage no longer. But here it is not so: but even though they 
be not virgins before this marriage, after the marriage they become virgins. So the whole Church is a 
virgin. For addressing himself even to all, both husbands and wives, he speaks thus. But let us see what 
he brought and espoused us with, what kind of nuptial gifts. Not gold, not silver, but the kingdom of 
heaven. Wherefore also he said, “We are ambassadors on behalf of Christ,” and beseeches them, when he 
was about to receive the Bride. What happened in Abraham’s case was a type of this. (Gen. xxiv. 4, &c.) 
For he sent his faithful servant to seek a Gentile maiden in marriage; and in this case God sent His own 
servants to seek the Church in marriage for His son, and prophets from of old saying, “Hearken, O 
daughter, and consider, and forget thine own people and thy father’s house, and the King shall desire thy 
beauty.” (Ps. xlv. 10, 11.) Seest thou the prophet also espousing? seest thou the Apostle too expressing the 
same thing himself with much boldness, and saying, “I espoused you to one husband that I might present 
you as a pure virgin to Christ?” Seest thou wisdom again? For having said, Ye ought to bear with me,’ he 
did not say, for I am your teacher and I speak not for mine own sake:’ but he uses this expression which 
invested them with especial dignity, placing himself in the room of her who promotes a match, and them 
in the rank of the bride; and he adds these words; 


Ver. 3. “But I fear lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtlety, so your minds 
should be corrupted from the simplicity that is toward Christ .” 


For although the destruction be yours [alone], yet is the sorrow mine as well.’ And consider his wisdom. 
For he does not assert, although they were corrupted; and so he showed when he said, “When your 
obedience is fulfilled,” (c. x. 6.) and “I shall bewail many which have sinned already;” (c. xii. 21.) but still 
he does not leave them to get shameless. And therefore he says, “lest at any time.” For this neither 
condemns nor is silent; for neither course were safe, whether to speak out plainly or to conceal 
perpetually. Therefore he employs this middle form, saying, “lest at any time.” For this is the language 
neither of one that entirely distrusts, nor entirely relies on them, but of one who stands between these 
two. In this way then he palliated, but by his mention of that history threw them into an indescribable 
terror, and cuts them off from all forgiveness. For even although the serpent was malignant, and she 
senseless, yet did none of these things snatch the woman from punishment. Beware then,’ he says, lest 
such be your fate, and there be naught to screen you. For he too promising greater things, so deceived.’ 
Whence it is plain that these too, by boasting and puffing themselves up, deceived. And this may be 
conjectured not from this place only, but also from what he says afterwards, 


Ver. 4. “If he that cometh preacheth another Jesus, whom we did not preach, or if ye receive a different 
Spirit which ye did not receive, or a different Gospel which ye did not accept, ye do well to bear with 
him.” 


And he does not say, Lest by any means as Adam was deceived:’ but shows that those men are but women 
who are thus abused, for it is the part of woman to be deceived. And he did not say, so ye also should be 
deceived:’ but keeping up the metaphor, he says, “so your minds should be corrupted from the simplicity 
that is toward Christ.” From the simplicity, I say, not from wickedness; neither out of wickedness [is it], 
nor out of your not believing, but out of simplicity.’ But, nevertheless, not even under such circumstances 
are the deceived entitled to forgiveness, as Eve showed. But if this does not entitle to forgiveness, much 
more will it not do so, when through vain-glory any is so . 


[2.] “For if he that cometh preacheth another Jesus whom we did not preach:” showing hereby that their 
deceivers were not Corinthians, but persons from some other quarter previously corrupted: wherefore he 
saith, “he that cometh.” 


“Tf ye receive a different Spirit, if a different Gospel which ye did not accept, ye do well to bear” with him. 
What sayest thou? Thou that saidst to the Galatians, “If any preach another Gospel to you than that ye 
have received, let him be anathema;” dost thou now say, “ye do well to bear” with him? And yet on this 
account it were meet not to bear with, but to recoil, from them; but if they say the same things, it is meet 
to bear with them. How then dost thou say, because they say the same things, it is not meet to bear with 
them?’ for he says, if they said other things, it were meet to bear with them.’ Let us then give good heed, 
for the danger is great, and the precipice deep, if men run past this carelessly; and what is here said 
giveth an entrance to all the heresies. What then is the sense of these words? Those persons so boasted as 
if the Apostles taught incompletely, and they were introducing somewhat more than they. For it is 
probable that with much idle talk, they were bringing in senseless rubbish so as to overlay these 
doctrines. And therefore he made mention of the serpent and of Eve who was thus deceived by the 
expectation of acquiring more. And alluding to this in the former Epistle also, he said, “Now ye are 
become rich, ye have reigned as kings without us;” and again, “we are fools for Christ’s sake, but ye are 
wise in Christ.” (1 Cor. iv. 8; ib. 10.) Since then it was probable that using the wisdom which is without, 
they talked much idly, what he says is this: that if these persons said any thing more, and preached a 
different Christ who ought to have been preached, but we omitted it, “ye do well to bear” with them.’ For 
on this account he added, “whom we did not preach.” But if the chief points of the faith are the same, 
what have ye the more of them? for whatsoever things they may say, they will say nothing more than what 
we have said.’ And observe with what precision he states the case. For he did not say, if he that cometh 
saith any thing more;’ for they did say something more, haranguing with more authority and with much 
beauty of language; wherefore he did not say this, but what? [If] “he that cometh preacheth another 
Jesus,” a thing which had no need of that array of words: “or ye receive a different Spirit,” (for neither 
was there need of words in this case;) that is to say, makes you richer in grace;’ or “a different Gospel 
which ye did not accept,” (nor did this again stand in need of words,) “ye do well to bear” with him. But 
consider, I pray thee, how he every where uses such a definition as shows that nothing very great, nor 
indeed any thing more, had been introduced by them. For when he had said, “If he that cometh preacheth 
another Jesus,” he added, “whom we did not preach;” and “ye receive a different Spirit,” he subjoined, 
“which ye did not receive; or a different Gospel,” he added, “which ye did not accept,” by all these 
showing that it is meet to attend to them, not simply if they say something more, but if they said any thing 
more which ought to have been said and was by us omitted. But if it ought not to have been said, and was 
therefore not said by us; or if they say only the same things as we, why gape ye so admiringly upon them? 
And yet if they say the same things,’ saith one, wherefore dost thou hinder them?’ Because that using 
hypocrisy, they introduce strange doctrines. This however for the present he doth not say, but afterwards 
asserts it, when he says, “They fashion themselves into Apostles of Christ;” (ver. 13.) for the present he 
withdraws the disciples from their authority by less offensive considerations; and this not out of envy to 
them, but to secure these. Else why does he not hinder Apollos, who was, however, a “learned man, and 
mighty in the Scriptures;” (Acts xviii. 24; 1 Cor. xvi. 12.) but even beseeches him, and promises he will 
send him? Because together with his learning he preserved also the integrity of the doctrines; but with 
these it was the reverse. And therefore he wars with them and blames the disciples for gaping admiringly 
upon them, saying, if aught that should have been said we omitted and they supplied, we do not hinder 
you from giving heed to them: but if all has been fully completed by us and nothing left deficient, whence 
is it that they caught you?’ Wherefore also he adds, 


Ver. 5. “For I reckon that Iam not a whit behind the very chiefest Apostles,” no longer making comparison 
of himself with them, but with Peter and the rest. So that if they know more than I do, [they know more] 
than they also.’ And observe how here also he shows modesty. For he did not say, the Apostles said 
nothing more than I,’ but what? “I reckon,” so I deem, “that I am not a whit behind the very chiefest 
Apostles.” For since this also appeared to bespeak an inferiority in him, that those having preceded him 
were of greater name; and more respect was entertained for them, and these persons were intending to 
foist themselves in; therefore he makes this comparison of himself with them with the dignity that 
becomes him. Therefore he also mentions them with encomiums, not speaking simply of “the Apostles,” 
but “the very chiefest,” meaning Peter and James and John. 


[3.] Ver. 6. “But though I be rude in speech, yet am I not in knowledge.” 


For since those that corrupted the Corinthians had the advantage in this, that they were not rude; he 
mentions this also, showing that he was not ashamed of, but even prided himself upon it. And he said not, 
“But though I be rude in speech,” yet so also are they , for this would have seemed to be accusing them as 
well as himself, and exalting these: but he overthrows the thing itself, the wisdom from without. And 
indeed in his former Epistle he contends even vehemently about this thing, saying that it not only 
contributes nothing to the Preaching, but it even throws a shadow on the glory of the Cross; (1 Cor. ii. 1.) 
for he says, “I came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom unto you, lest the cross of Christ should be 
made void; (1 Cor. i. 17.) and many other things of the same kind; because “in knowledge” they were 
“rude,” which is also the extremest form of rudeness. When therefore it was necessary to institute a 
comparison in those things which were great, he compares himself with the Apostles: but when to show 
that which appeared to be a deficiency, he no longer does this, but grapples with the thing itself and 
shows that it was a superiority. And when indeed no necessity urged him, he says that he is “the least of 
the Apostles,” and not worthy even of the title; but here again when occasion called, he says that he is 
“not a whit behind the very chiefest Apostles.” For he knew that this would most advantage the disciples. 
Wherefore also he adds, 


“Nay, in every thing we have made it manifest among all men to youward.” For here again he accuses the 
false Apostles as “walking in craftiness.” (Chap. iv. 2.) And he said this of himself before also, that he did 
not live after the outward appearance, nor preach “handling the word deceitfully (ibid.) and corrupting it. 
But those men were one thing and appeared another. But not so he. Wherefore also he every where 
assumes a high tone, as doing nothing with a view to men’s opinion nor concealing aught about himself. 
As he also said before, “by the manifestation of the truth commending ourselves to every man’s 
conscience,” (ibid.) so now again he saith “in every thing we have made it manifest to you.” But what does 
this mean? We are rude,’ he said, and do not conceal it: we receive from some persons and we do not keep 
it secret. We receive then from you, and we pretend not that we do not receive, as they do when they 
receive, but we make every thing that we do manifest unto you;’ which was the conduct of one that both 
had exceeding confidence in them, and told them every thing truly. Wherefore he also calls them 
witnesses, saying now, “among all men to youward,” and also before, “For we write none other things unto 
you, than what ye read or even acknowledge.” (Chap. i. 13.) 


[4.] Then after he had defended his own conduct he goes on next to say with severity, 
Ver. 7. “Or did I commit a sin in abasing myself that ye might be exalted?” 

And in explanation of this, he adds, 

Ver. 8. “I robbed other churches, taking wages of them that I might minister unto you.” 


What he says is this; I lived in straitness;’ for this is the force of “abasing myself.” Can you then lay this to 
my charge? and do ye therefore lift up yourselves against me, because I abased myself by begging, by 
enduring straits, by suffering, by hungering, that ye might be exalted?’ And how were they exalted by his 
being in straits? They were more edified and were not offended; which also might [well] be a very great 
accusation of them and a reproach of their weakness; that it was not possible in any other way to lead 
them on than by first abasing himself. Do ye then lay it to my charge that I abased myself? But thereby ye 
were exalted.’ For since he said even above that they accused him, for that when present he was lowly, 
and when absent bold, in defending himself he here strikes them again, saying, this too was for your 
sakes.’ 


“T robbed other churches.” Here finally he speaks reproachfully, but his former words prevent these from 
seeming offensive; for he said, “Bear with me in a little foolishness:” and before all his other achievements 
makes this his first boast. For this worldly men look to especially, and on this also those his adversaries 
greatly prided themselves. Therefore it is that he does not first enter on the subject of his perils, nor yet of 
his miracles, but on this of his contempt of money, because they prided themselves on this; and at the 
same time he also hints that they were wealthy. But what is to be admired in him is this, that when he was 
able to say that he was even supported by his own hands, he did not say this; but says that which 
especially shamed them and yet was no encomium on himself, namely, I took from others.’ And he did not 
say “took,” but “robbed,” that is, I stripped them, and made them poor.’ And what surely is greater, that it 
was not for superfluities, but for his necessities, for when he says wages,’ he means necessary 
subsistence. And what is more grievous yet, “to minister unto you.” We preach to you; and when I ought to 
be supported by you, I have enjoyed this at others’ hands. The accusation is twofold, or rather three-fold; 
that when both living amongst them and ministering to them, and seeking necessary support, he had 
others supplying his wants. Great the excess, of the one negligence, of the other in zeal! For these sent to 
him even when at a great distance, and those did not even support him when amongst them. 


[5.] Then because he had vehemently scourged them, he quietly again relaxes the vehemence of his 
rebuke, saying, 


Ver. 9. “And when I was present with you, and was in want, I was not a burden on any man.” 


For he did not say, ye did not give to me,’ but, I did not take,’ for as yet he spares them. But nevertheless 
even in the subduedness of his language he covertly strikes them again, for the word, “present,” is 
exceedingly emphatic, and so is “in want.” For that they might not say, what matter then, if you had 
[enough]?’ he added, “and was in want.” 


“T was not a burden” on you. Here again he hits them gently, as making such contributions reluctantly, as 
feeling them a burden. Then comes the reason also, full of accusation and fraught with jealousy. 
Wherefore also he introduced it, not in the way of a leading point , but as informing them whence and by 
whom he was supported, so as to stimulate them again, in an unsuspicious way, as to the point of 
almsgiving; 


“For the measure of my want,” he says, “the brethren which came from Macedonia supplied.” Seest thou 
how he provokes them again, by bringing forward those that had ministered to him? For inspiring them 
first with a desire of knowing who these could be, when he said, “I robbed other churches;” he then 
mentions them also by name; which would incite them also unto almsgiving. For he thus persuades those 
who had been beaten [by them] in the matter of supporting the Apostle, not to be also beaten in the 
succor they gave to the poor. And he says this also in his Epistle to the Macedonians themselves, “For in 
my necessities ye sent unto me once and again, even in the beginning of the Gospel;” (Philip. iv. 16, 15.) 
which point also was a very great commendation of them, that from the very beginning they shone forth. 
But observe how everywhere he mentions his “necessity,” and no where a superfluity. Now therefore by 
saying “present,” and in “want” he showed that he ought to have been supported by the Corinthians; and 
by the words, “they supplied the measure of my want,” he shows that he did not so much as ask. And he 
assigns a reason which was not the real one. What then is this? That he had received from others; “for,” 
says he, “the measure of my want those that came supplied.” For this reason,’ he says, I was not a burden; 
not because I had no confidence in you.’ And yet it is for this latter reason that he so acts, and he shows it 
in what follows; but does not say it plainly, but throws it into the shade , leaving it to the conscience of his 
hearers. And he gives proof of it covertly in what follows, by saying, 


“And in every” thing “I kept myself from being burdensome, and so will I keep” myself. “For think not,” 
says he, “that I say these things that I may receive.” Now the words “so will I keep myself,” are severer, if 
he has not even yet confidence in them; but once for all had given up the idea of receiving aught from 
them. He shows, moreover, that they even considered this to be a burden; wherefore he said, “I have kept 
myself from being burdensome, and so will I keep myself.” He says this in his former Epistle also, “I write 
not this that it may be so done unto me; for” it were “good for me rather to die, than that any man should 
make my glorying void.” (1 Cor. ix. 15.) And here again, “I have kept myself from being burdensome unto 
you, and so will I keep” myself. 


[6.] Then, that he may not seem to speak these things for the sake of winning them on the better [to do 
this], he saith, 


Ver. 10. “As the truth of Christ is in me.” Do not think that I therefore have spoken, that I may receive, 
that I may the rather draw you on: for,’ saith he, “as the truth is in me, 


“No man shall stop me of this glorying in the regions of Achaia.” For that none should think again that he 
is grieved at this, or that he speaks these things in anger, he even calls the thing a “glorying.” And in his 
former Epistle too he dressed it out in like terms. For so that he may not wound them there either, he 
says, “What then is my reward?” “That when I preach the Gospel, I may make the Gospel of Christ without 
charge.” (1 Cor. ix. 18.) And as he there calls it “reward,” so doth he here “glorying,” that they may not be 
excessively ashamed at what he said, as if he were asking and they gave not to him. For, what, if even ye 
would give?’ saith he, Yet I do not accept it.’ And the expression, “shall not stop me,” is a metaphor taken 
from rivers, or from the report, as if running every where, of his receiving nothing. Ye stop not with your 
giving this my freedom of speech.’ But he said not, ye stop not,’ which would have been too cutting, but it 
“no man shall stop me in the regions of Achaia.” This again was like giving them a fatal blow, and 
exceedingly apt to deject and pain them, since they were the only persons he refused [to take from]. For if 
he made that his boast, it were meet to make it so every where: but if he only does so among us, 
perchance this is owing to our weakness.’ Lest therefore they should so reason and be dejected, see how 
he corrects this. 


Ver. 11. “Wherefore? because I love you not? God knoweth.” 


Quickly [is it done], and by an easy method . But still, not even so did he rid them of those charges. For he 
neither said, ye are not weak,’ nor yet, ye are strong;’ but, “I love you,” which very greatly aggravated the 
accusation against them. For the not receiving from them, because they felt it an exceeding grievance, 
was a proof of special love toward them. So he acted in two contrary ways out of love; he both did receive, 
and did not receive: but this contrariety was on account of the disposition of the givers. And he did not 
say, I therefore do not take of you, because I exceedingly love you,’ for this would have contained an 
accusation of their weakness and have thrown them into distress; but he turned what he said to another 
reason. What then is this? 


Ver. 12. “That I may cut off occasion from them that desire an occasion; that wherein they glory, they may 


be found even as we.” 


For since this they sought earnestly, to find some handle against him, it is necessary to remove this also. 
For this is the one point on which they pique themselves. Therefore that they might not have any 
advantage whatever, it was necessary to set this right; for in other things they were inferior. For, as I have 
said, nothing doth so edify worldly people as the receiving nothing from them. Therefore the devil in his 
craftiness dropped this bait especially, when desirous to injure them in other respects. But it appears to 
me that this even was in hypocrisy. And therefore he did not say, wherein they have well done,’ but what? 
“wherein they glory;” which also was as jeering at their glorying; for they gloried also of that which they 
were not. But the man of noble spirit not only ought not to boast of what he has not, but not even of what 
he possesses; as this blessed saint was wont to do, as the patriarch Abraham did, saying, “But I am earth 
and ashes.” (Gen. xviii. 27.) For since he had no sins to speak of, but shone with good works; having run 
about in every direction and found no very great handle against himself, he betakes himself to his nature; 
and since the name of “earth” is in some way or other one of dignity, he added to it that of “ashes.” 
Wherefore also another saith, “Why is earth and ashes proud?” (Ecclus. x. 9.) 


[7.] For tell me not of the bloom of the countenance, nor of the uplifted neck, nor of the mantle, and the 
horse, and the followers; but reflect where all these things do end, and put that to them. But and if thou 
tell me of what appears to the eye, I too will tell thee of things in pictures, brighter far than these. But as 
we do not admire those for their appearance, as seeing what their nature is, that all is clay; so therefore 
let us not these either, for these too are but clay. Yea rather, even before they are dissolved and become 
dust, show me this uplifted [neck] a prey to fever and gasping out life; and then will I discourse with thee 
and will ask, What has become of all that profuse ornament? whither has that crowd of flatterers 
vanished, that attendance of slaves, that abundance of wealth and possessions? What wind hath visited 
and blown all away? Nay, even stretched upon the bier, he beareth the tokens of that wealth and that 
pride; a splendid garment thrown over him, poor and rich following him forth, the assembled crowds 
breathing words of good omen . Surely this also is a very mockery; howbeit even this besides is presently 
proved naught, like a blossom that perishes. For when we have passed over the threshold of the city 
gates, and after having delivered over the body to the worms, return, I will ask thee again, where is that 
vast crowd gone to? What has become of the clamor and uproar? where are the torches? where the bands 
of women? are not these things, then, a dream? And what too has become of the shouts? where are those 
many lips that cried, and bade him be of good cheer, for no man is immortal?’ These things ought not now 
to be said to one that heareth not, but when he made prey of others, when he was overreaching, then with 
a slight change should it have been said to him, Be not of good cheer, no man is immortal; hold in thy 
madness, extinguish thy lust;’ but Be of good cheer’ is for the injured party. For to chant such things over 
this man now, is but like men exulting over him and speaking irony; for he ought not for this now to be of 
good cheer, but to fear and tremble. 


And if even this advice is now of no use to him since he has run his course, yet at least let those of the rich 
who labor under the same disease, and follow him to the tomb, hear it. For although beforehand through 
the intoxication of wealth, they have no such thing in mind, yet at that season when the sight of him that 
is laid out even confirms what is said, let them be sober, let them be instructed: reflecting that yet a little 
while and they will come that shall bear them away to that fearful account, and to suffer the penalty of 
their acts of rapacity and extortion. And what is this to the poor?’ saith one. Why, to many this also is a 
satisfaction, to see him that hath wronged them punished. But to us it is no satisfaction, but the escaping 
suffering ourselves.’ I praise you exceedingly and approve of you in that ye exult not over the calamities of 
others, but seek only your own safety. Come then, I will ensure you this also. For if we suffer evil at the 
hands of men, we cut off no small part of our debt by bearing what is done to us nobly. We receive 
therefore no injury; for God reckons the ill-treatment towards our debt, not according to the principle of 
justice but of His loving-kindness; and because He succored not him that suffered evil. Whence doth this 
appear?’ saith one. The Jews once suffered evil at the hand of the Babylonians; and God did not prevent it: 
but they were carried away, children and women; yet afterwards did this captivity become a consolation to 
them in respect of their sins. Therefore He saith to Isaiah, “Comfort ye, comfort ye My people, ye priests: 
speak unto the heart of Jerusalem, for she hath received of the Lord’s hand double for sins.” (Is. xl. 1, 2.) 
And again; “Grant us peace, for Thou hast repaid us every thing.” (ib. xxvi. 12, LXX.) And David saith; 
“Behold mine enemies, for they are multiplied; and forgive all my sins.” (Ps. xxv. 19, 18.) And when he 
bore with Shimei cursing him, he said, “Let him alone, that the Lord may see my abasement, and requite 
me good for this day.” (2 Sam. xvi. 11, 12.) For when He aideth us not when we suffer wrong, then most of 
all are we advantaged; for He sets it to the account of our sins, if we bear it thankfully. 


[8.] So that when thou seest a rich man plundering a poor, leave him that suffereth wrong, and weep for 
the plunderer. For the one putteth off filth, the other bedaubeth himself with more filth. Such was the fate 
of Elisha’s servant in the story of Naaman (2 Kings v. 20, &c.) For though he took not by violence, yet he 
did a wrong; for to get money by deceit is a wrong. What then befel? With the wrong he received also the 
leprosy; and he that was wronged was benefited, but he that did the wrong received the greatest possible 
harm. The same happens now also in the case of the soul. And this is of so great force that often by itself it 
hath propitiated God; yea though he who suffereth evil be unworthy of aid; yet when he so suffers in 
excess, by this alone he draweth God unto the forgiveness of himself, and to the punishment of him that 
did the wrong. Wherefore also God said of old to the heathen, “I indeed delivered them over unto a few 


things, but they have set themselves on together unto evil things;” (Zech. i. 15. LXX.) they shall suffer ills 
irremediable . For there is nothing, no, nothing, that doth so much exasperate God as rapine and violence 
and extortion. And why forsooth? Because it is very easy to abstain from this sin. For here it is not any 
natural desire that perturbeth the mind, but it ariseth from wilful negligence . How then doth the Apostle 
call it, “a root of evils.” (1 Tim. vi. 10.) Why, I say so too, but this root is from us, and not from the nature 
of the things. And, if ye will, let us make a comparison and see which is the more imperious, the desire of 
money or of beauty ; for that which shall be found to have struck down great men is the more difficult to 
master. Let us see then what great man the desire of money ever got possession of. Not one; only of 
exceeding pitiful and abject persons, Gehazi, Ahab, Judas, the priests of the Jews: but the desire for 
beauty overcame even the great prophet David. And this I say, not as extending forgiveness to those who 
are conquered by such a lust, but rather, as preparing them to be watchful. For when I have shown the 
strength of the passion, then, most especially, I show them to be deprived of every claim to forgiveness. 
For if indeed thou hadst not known the wild beast, thou wouldest have this to take refuge in; but now, 
having known, yet falling into it, thou wilt have no excuse. After him , it took possession of his son still 
more completely. And yet there was never man wiser than he, and all other virtue did he attain; still, 
however, he was seized so violently by this passion, that even in his vitals he received the wound. And the 
father indeed rose up again and renewed the struggle, and was crowned again; but the son showed 
nothing of the kind. 


Therefore also Paul said, “It is better to marry than to burn:” (1 Cor. vii. 9.) and Christ, “He that is able to 
receive it, let him receive it.” (Matt. xiv. 12.) But concerning money He spake not so, but, “whoso hath 
forsaken” his goods “shall receive an hundredfold.” (ib. 29.) How then,’ saith one, did He say of the rich, 
that they shall hardly obtain the kingdom?’ Again implying their weakness of character; not the 
imperiousness of money, but their utter slavery. And this is evident also from the advice which Paul gave. 
For from that lust he leads men quite away, saying, “But they that desire to be rich fall into temptation;” 
(1 Tim. vi. 9.) but in the case of the other not so; but having separated them “for a season” only, and that 
by “consent,” he advises to come together again’ (1 Cor. vii. 5.) For he feared the billows of lust lest they 
should occasion a grievous shipwreck. This passion is even more vehement than anger. For it is not 
possible to feel anger when there is nothing proving it, but a man cannot help desiring even when the face 
which moveth to it is not seen. Therefore this passion indeed He did not cut off altogether, but added the 
words, “without a cause.” (Matt. v. 22.) Nor again did He abolish all desire, but only that which is 
unlawful, for he saith, “Nevertheless, because of desires , let every man have his own wife.” (1 Cor. vii. 2.) 
But to lay up treasure He allowed not, either with cause or without. For those passions were implanted in 
our nature for a necessary end; desire, for the procreation of children, and anger, for the succor of the 
injured, but desire of money not so. Therefore neither is the passion natural to us. So then if thou art 
made captive by it, thou wilt suffer so much the more the vilest punishment. Therefore surely, it is, that 
Paul, permitting even a second marriage, demands in the case of money great strictness, saying, “Why not 
rather take wrong? why not rather be defrauded?” (1 Cor. vi. 7.) And when treating of virginity, he says, “I 
have no commandment,” (ib. vii. 25.) and “I speak this for your profit, not that I may cast a snare upon 
you;” (ib. 35.) but when his discourse is of money, he says, “Having raiment and food, let us be therewith 
content.” (1 Tim. vi. 8.) How then is it,’ saith one, that by this, more than the other, are many overcome?’ 
Because they stand not so much on their guard against it as against lasciviousness and fornication; for if 
they had thought it equally dangerous, they would not, perhaps, have been made its captives. So also 
were those wretched virgins cast out of the bridechamber, because that, having struck down the great 
adversary, they were wounded by one weaker, and who was nothing. (Matt. xxv. 1, &c.) Besides this, one 
may say further, that if any, subduing lust, is overcome by money, often he does not in fact subdue lust, 
but has received from nature the gift of suffering no great uneasiness of that sort; for all are not equally 
inclined to it. Knowing then these things, and revolving frequently with ourselves the example of the 
virgins, let us shun this evil wild beast. For if virginity profited them nothing, but after countless toils and 
labors they perished through the love of money, who shall deliver us if we fall into this passion? Wherefore 
I beseech you to do all you can, both that ye be not taken captive by it, and that if taken, ye continue not 
in captivity, but break asunder those hard bonds. For so shall we be able to secure a footing in heaven and 
to obtain the countless good things; whereunto may all we attain, through the grace and love towards men 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father, with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, honor, now and 
for ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXIV 


2 COR. XI. 13 


For such are false apostles, deceitful workers, fashioning themselves into Apostles of Christ. 


What sayest thou? they that preach Christ, they that take not money, they that bring not in a different 
gospel, “false apostles?” Yes,’ he saith, and for this very reason most of all, because they make pretense of 
all these things for the purpose of deceiving. “Deceitful workers,” for they do work indeed, but pull up 
what has been planted. For being well aware that otherwise they would not be well received, they take the 
mask of truth and so enact the drama of error. And yet,’ saith one, they take no money.’ That they may 
take greater things; that they may destroy the soul. Yea rather, even that was a falsehood; and they took 
money but did it secretly: and he shows this in what follows. And indeed he already hinted this where he 


said, “that wherein they glory, they may be found even as we:” (ver. 12.) in what follows, however, he 
hinted it more plainly, saying, “If a man devour you, if a man take you captive, if a man exalt himself, ye 
bear with him.” (ver. 20.) But at present he accuses them on another account, saying, “fashioning 
themselves.” They had only a “fashion;” the skin of the sheep was but outside clothing . 


Ver. 14, 15. “And no marvel; for if even Satan fashioneth himself into an angel of light, is it a great thing if 
his ministers also fashion themselves as ministers of righteousness?” 


So that if one ought to marvel, this is what he ought to marvel at, and not at their transformation. For 
when their teacher dares do any thing, no marvel that the disciples also follow. But what is “an angel of 
light?” That hath free liberty to speak, that standeth near to God. For there are also angels of darkness; 
those which be the devil’s, those dark and cruel ones. And the devil hath deceived many so, fashioning 
himself “into,” not becoming, “an angel of light.” So do also do these bear about them the form of an 
Apostle, not the power itself, for this they cannot. But nothing is so like the devil as to do things for 
display. But what is “a ministry of righteousness?” That which we are who preach to you a Gospel having 
righteousness. For he either means this, or else that they invest themselves with the character of 
righteous men. How then shall we know them? “By their works,” as Christ said. Wherefore he is 
compelled to place his own good deeds and their wickedness side by side, that the spurious may become 
evident by the comparison. And when about again to enter upon his own praises, he first accuses them, in 
order to show that such an argument was forced upon him, lest any should accuse him for speaking about 
himself, and says, 


Ver. 16. “Again I say.” For he had even already used much preparatory corrective: But nevertheless I am 
not contented with what I have said, but I say yet again,’ 


“Let no man think me foolish.” For this was what they did—boasted without a reason.—But observe, I pray 
you, how often, when about to enter upon his own praises, he checks himself . For indeed it is the act of 
folly,’ he says, to boast: but I do it, not as playing the fool, but because compelled. But if ye do not believe 
me, but though ye see there is a necessity will condemn me; not even so will I decline the task .’ Seest 
thou how he showed that there was great necessity for his speaking. For he that shunned not even this 
suspicion, consider what violent impulsion to speak he must have undergone, how he travailed and was 
constrained to speak. But, nevertheless, even so he employs this thing with moderation. For he did not 
say, that I may glory.’ And when about to do “a little,” again he uses yet another deprecatory expression , 
saying, 


Ver. 17. “That which I speak, I speak not after the Lord, but as in foolishness, in this confidence of 
glorifying.” 


Seest thou how glorying is not “after the Lord?” For He saith, “When ye shall have done all, say, We are 
unprofitable servants.” (Luke xvii. 10.) Howbeit, by itself indeed it is not “after the Lord,” but by the 
intention it becomes so. And therefore he said, “That which I speak,” not accusing the motive, but the 
words. Since his aim is so admirable as to dignify the words also. For as a manslayer, though his action be 
of those most strictly forbidden, has often been approved from the intention; and as circumcision, 
although it is not after the Lord,’ has become so from the intention, so also glorying. And wherefore then 
does he not use so great strictness of expression? Because he is hastening on to another point, and he 
freely gratifies even to superfluity those who are desirous to find a handle against him, so that he may say 
only the things that are profitable; for when said they were enough to extinguish all that suspicion. “But 
as in foolishness.” Before he says, “Would that ye could bear with me in a little foolishness,” (ver. 4.) but 
now “as in foolishness;” for the farther he proceeds, the more he clears his language. Then that thou 
mayest not think that he plays the fool on all points, he added, “in this confidence of glorying.” In this 
particular he means: just as in another place he said, “that we be not put to shame,” and added, “in this 
confidence of glorying.” (Chap. ix. 4.) And again, in another place, having said, “Or what I purpose do I 
purpose according to the flesh, that with me there should be the yea yea, and the nay nay?” (Chap. i. 17.) 
And having shown that he cannot in all cases even fulfil what he promises, because he does not purpose 
after the flesh, lest any should make this suspicion stretch to the doctrine also, he adds, “But as God is 
faithful our word towards you was not yea and nay.” (Ibid. 18.) 


[2.] And observe how after having said so many things before, he again sets down yet other grounds of 
excuse, saying further thus, 


Ver. 18. “Seeing that many glory after the flesh, I will glory also.” 


What is, “after the flesh?” Of things external, of high birth, of wealth, of wisdom, of being circumcised, of 
Hebrew ancestry, of popular renown. And behold wisdom. He sets down those things which he shows to 
be nothings , and then, folly also. For if to glory in what are really good things be folly, much more is it so 
[to glory in] those that are nothing. And this is what he calls, “not after the Lord.” For it is no advantage 
to be a Hebrew, or any such like things soever. Think not, therefore, that I set these down as a virtue; no; 
but because those men boast I also am compelled to institute my comparison on these points.’ Which he 
does also in another place, saying, “If any man thinketh that he may trust in the flesh, I more:” (Philip. iii. 
4.) and there, it is on their account that trusted in this. Just as if one who was come of an illustrious race 


but had chosen a philosophic life, should see others priding themselves greatly on being well-born; and 
being desirious of taking down their vanity, should be compelled to speak of his own distinction; not to 
adorn himself, but to humble them; so, truly, does Paul also do. Then leaving those, he empties all his 
censure upon the Corinthians, saying, 


Ver. 19. “For ye bear with the foolish gladly.” So that ye are to blame for this, and more than they. For if ye 
had not borne with them, and so far as it lay in them received damage, I would not have spoken a word; 
but I do it out of a tender care for your salvation, and in condescension. And behold, how he accompanies 
even his censure with praise. For having said, “ye bear with the foolish gladly;” he added, 


“Being wise yourselves.” For it was a sign of folly to glory, and on such matters. And yet it behoved to 
rebuke them, and say, Do not bear with the foolish;’ he does this, however, at greater advantage. For in 
that case he would have seemed to rebuke them because he himself was destitute of these advantages; 
but now having showed himself to be their superior even in these points, and to esteem them to be 
nothing, he corrects them with greater effect. At present, however, before entering upon his own praises 
and the comparison, he also reproaches the Corinthians with their great slavishness, because they were 
extravagantly submissive to them. And observe how he ridicules them. 


Ver. 20. “For ye bear with a man,” he says, “if he devour you.” 


How then saidst thou, “that wherein they glory, they may be found even as we?” (ver. 12.) Seest thou that 
he shows that they did take of them, and not simply take, but even in excess: for the term “devour” plainly 
shows this, 


“Tf a man bring you into bondage.” Ye have given away both your money,’ he says, and your persons, and 
your freedom. For this is more than taking of you; to be masters not only of your money, but of yourselves 
also.’ And he makes this plain even before, where he says, “If others partake of this right over you, do not 
we much more?” (1 Cor. ix. 12.) Then he addeth what is more severe, saying, 


“Tf a man exalt himself.” For neither is your slavery of a moderate sort, nor are your masters gentle, but 
burdensome and odious.’ 


“Tf a man smite you on the face.” Seest thou again a further stretch of tyranny? He said this, not meaning 
that they were stricken on the face, but that they spat upon and dishonored them; wherefore he added, 


Ver. 21. “I speak by way of disparagement,” for ye suffer no whit less than men smitten on the face. What 
now can be stronger than this? What oppression more bitter than this? when having taken from you both 
your money and your freedom and your honor, they even so are not gentle towards you nor suffer you to 
abide in the rank of servants, but have used you more insultingly than any bought slave. 


“As though we had been weak.” The expression is obscure. For since it was a disagreeable subject he 
therefore so expressed it as to steal away the offensiveness by the obscurity. For what he wishes to say is 
this. For cannot we also do these things? Yes, but we do them not. Wherefore then do ye bear with these 
men, as though we could not do these things? Surely it were something to impute to you that ye even bear 
with men who play the fool; but that ye do this, even when they so despise you, plunder you, exalt 
themselves, smite you, can admit neither of excuse nor any reason at all. For this is a new fashion of 
deceiving. For men that deceive both give and flatter; but these both deceive, and take and insult you. 
Whence ye cannot have a shadow of allowance, seeing that ye spit on those that humble themselves for 
your sakes that ye may be exalted, but admire those who exalt themselves that ye may be humbled. For 
could not we too do these things? Yes, but we do not wish it, looking to your advantage. For they indeed 
sacrificing your interests seek their own, but we sacrificing our own interests seek for yours.’ Seest thou 
how in every instance, whilst speaking plainly to them, he also alarms them by what he says. For,’ he says, 
if it be on this account that ye honor them, because they smite and insult you, we also can do this, 
enslave, smite, exalt ourselves against you.’ 


[3.] Seest thou how he lays upon them the whole blame, both of their senseless pride and of what seems 
to be folly in himself. For not that I may show myself more conspicuous, but that I may set you free from 
this bitter slavery, am I compelled to glory some little. But it is meet to examine not simply things that are 
said, but, in addition, the reason also. For Samuel also put together a high panegyric upon himself, when 
he anointed Saul, saying, “Whose ass have I taken, or calf, or shoes? or have I oppressed any of you?” (1 
Sam. xii. 3, LXX.) And yet no one finds fault with him. And the reason is because he did not say it by way 
of setting off himself; but because he was going to appoint a king, he wishes under the form of a defence 
[of himself] to instruct him to be meek and gentle. And observe the wisdom of the prophet, or rather the 
loving kindness of God. For because he wished to turn them from [their design,] bringing together a 
number of grievous things he asserted them of their future king, as, for instance, that he would make 
their wives grind at the mill, (1 Sam. viii. 11-18.) the men shepherds and muleteers; for he went through 
all the service appertaining to the kingdom with minuteness. But when he saw that they would not be 
hindered by any of these things, but were incurably distempered; he thus both spareth them and 
composeth their king to gentleness. (1 Sam. xii. 5.) Therefore he also takes him to witness. For indeed no 
one was then bringing suit or charge against him that he needed to defend himself, but he said those 


things in order to make him better. And therefore also he added, to take down his pride, “If ye will 
hearken, ye and your king,” (ibid. 14.) such and such good things shall be yours; “but if ye will not 
hearken, then the reverse of all.” Amos also said, “I was no prophet, nor the son of a prophet, but only a 
herdsman, a gatherer of sycamore fruit. And God took me.” (Amos vii. 14, 15.) But he did not say this to 
exalt himself, but to stop their mouths that suspected him as no prophet, and to show that he is no 
deceiver, nor says of his own mind the things which he says. Again, another also, to show the very same 
thing, said, “But truly I am full of power by the spirit and might of the Lord.” (Micah iii. 8.) And David also 
when he related the matter of the lion and of the bear, (1 Sam. xvii. 34, &c.) spake not to glorify himself, 
but to bring about a great and admirable end. For since it was not believed possible he could conquer the 
barbarian unarmed, he that was not able even to bear arms; he was compelled to give proofs of his own 
valor. And when he cut off Saul’s skirt, he said not what he said out of display, but to repel an ill suspicion 
which they had scattered abroad against him, saying, that he wished to kill him. (1 Sam. xxiv. 4, &c.) It is 
meet therefore every where to seek for the reason. For he that looks to the advantage of his hearers even 
though he should praise himself, not only deserves not to be found fault with, but even to be crowned; and 
if he is silent, then to be found fault with. For if David had then been silent in the matter of Goliath, they 
would not have allowed him to go out to the battle, nor to have raised that illustrious trophy. On this 
account then he speaks being compelled; and that not to his brethren, although he was distrusted by them 
too as well as by the king; but envy stopped their ears. Therefore leaving them alone, he tells his tale to 
him who was not as yet envious of him. 


[4.] For envy is a fearful, a fearful thing, and persuades men to despise their own salvation. In this way did 
both Cain destroy himself, and again, before his time, the devil who was the destroyer of his father. So did 
Saul invite an evil demon against his own soul; and when he had invited, he again envied his physician. 
For such is the nature of envy; he knew that he was saved, yet he would rather have perished than see 
him that saved him had in honor. What can be more grievous than this passion? One cannot err in calling 
it the devil’s offspring. And in it is contained the fruit of vainglory, or rather its root also; for both these 
evils are wont mutually to produce each other. And thus in truth it was that Saul even thus envied, when 
they said, “David smote by ten thousands,” (1 Sam. xviii. 7.) than which what can be more senseless? For 
why dost thou envy? tell me! Because such an one praised him?’ Yet surely thou oughtest to rejoice; 
besides, thou dost not know even whether the praise be true. And dost thou therefore grieve because 
without being admirable he hath been praised as such? And yet thou oughtest to feel pity. For if he be 
good, thou oughtest not to envy him when praised, but thyself to praise along with those that speak well 
of him; but if not such, why art thou galled? why thrust the sword against thyself? Because admired by 
men?’ But men to-day are and to-morrow are not. But because he enjoys glory?’ Of what sort, tell me? 
That of which the prophet says that it is “the flower of grass.” (Is. xl. 6. LXX.) Art thou then therefore 
envious because thou bearest no burden, nor carriest about with thee such loads of grass? But if he seems 
to thee to be enviable on this account, then why not also woodcutters who carry burdens every day and 
come to the city [with them]? For that burden is nothing better than this, but even worse. For theirs 
indeed galls the body only, but this hath oftentimes harmed the soul even and occasioned greater 
solicitude than pleasure. And should one have gained renown through eloquence, the fear he endures is 
greater than the good report he bears; yea, what is more, the one is short, the other perpetual. But he is 
in favor with those in authority?’ In that too again is danger and envy. For as thou feelest towards him, so 
do many others feel. But he is praised continually?’ This produces bitter slavery. For he will not dare to do 
fearlessly aught of what according to his judgment he should, lest he should offend those that extol him, 
for that distinction is a hard bondage to him. So that the more he is known to, so many the more masters 
he has, and his slavery becomes the greater, as masters of his are found in every quarter. A servant 
indeed, when he is released from the eye of his master, both takes breath and lives in all freedom; but this 
man meets with masters at every turn, for he is the slave of all that appear in the forum. And even should 
some necessary object press, he dares not set foot in the forum, except it be with his servants following, 
and his horse, and all his other show set in array, lest his masters condemn him. And if he sees some 
friend of those who are truly so , he has not the boldness to talk with him on an equal footing: for he is 
afraid of his masters, lest they depose him from his glory. So that the more distinguished he is, so much 
the more he is enslaved. And if he suffer aught that is disagreeable, the insult is the more annoying, both 
in that he has more to witness it and it seems to infringe his dignity. It is not only an insult, but a calamity 
also, for he has also many who exult at it; and in like way if he come to the enjoyment of any good thing, 
he has more who envy and detract and do their vigilance to destroy him. Is this then a good? tell me. Is 
this glory? By no means; but ingloriousness, and slavery, and bonds, and every burdensome thing one can 
say. But if the glory that cometh of men be so greatly to be coveted in thy account, and if it quite disquiets 
thee that such and such an one is applauded of the many; when thou beholdest him in the enjoyment of 
that applause, pass over in thy thought to the world to come and the glory which is there. And just as 
when hurrying to escape the onset of a wild beast, thou enterest into a cabin and shuttest to the doors; so 
now also flee unto the life to come, and that unspeakable glory. For so shalt thou both tread this under thy 
feet, and wilt easily lay hold upon that, and wilt enjoy the true liberty, and the eternal good things; 
whereunto may we all attain through the grace and love towards men of our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
Whom to the Father, with the Holy Spirit, be glory, might, honor, now and ever, and world without end. 
Amen. 


HOMILY XXV 


2 COR. XI. 21 


Yet whereinsoever any is bold, (I speak in foolishness,) I am bold also. 


See him again drawing back and using depreciation and correctives beforehand, although he has already 
even said many such things: “Would that ye could bear with me in a little foolishness;” (Ver. 1.) and again, 
“Let no man think me foolish: if ye do, yet as foolish receive me.” (Ver. 16.) “That which I speak, I speak 
not after the Lord, but as in foolishness.” (Ver. 17.) “Seeing that many glory after the flesh, I will glory 
also;” (Ver. 18.) and here again, “Whereinsoever any is bold, (I speak in foolishness) I am bold also.” 
Boldness and folly he calls it to speak aught great of himself, and that though there was a necessity, 
teaching us even to an excess to avoid any thing of the sort. For if after we have done all, we ought to call 
ourselves unprofitable; of what forgiveness can he be worthy who, when no reason presses, exalts himself 
and boasts? Therefore also did the Pharisee meet the fate he did, and even in harbor suffered shipwreck 
because he struck upon this rock. Therefore also doth Paul, although he sees very ample necessity for it, 
draw back nevertheless, and keep on observing that such speaking is a mark of foolishness. And then at 
length he makes the venture , putting forward the plea of necessity, and says, 


Ver. 22. “Are they Hebrews? so am I. Are they Israelites? so am I.” 


For it was not all Hebrews that were Israelites, since both the Ammonites and Moabites were Hebrews. 
Wherefore he added somewhat to clear his nobility of descent, and says, 


Ver. 22, 23. “Are they the seed of Abraham? so am I. Are they ministers of Christ. (I speak as one beside 
himself,) I more.” 


He is not content with his former deprecation, but uses it again here also. “I speak as one beside himself, I 
more.” I am their superior and their better. And indeed he possessed clear proofs of his superiority, but 
nevertheless even so he terms the thing a folly . And yet if they were false Apostles, he heeded not to have 
introduced his own superiority by way of comparison, but to have destroyed their claim to “be ministers” 
at all. Well, he did destroy it, saying, “False Apostles, deceitful workers, fashioning themselves into 
Apostles of Christ,” (Ver. 13.) but now he doth not proceed in that way, for his discourse was about to 
proceed to strict examination; and no one when an examination is in hand simply asserts; but having first 
stated the case in the way of comparison, he shows it to be negatived by the facts, a very strong negative. 
But besides, it is their opinion he gives, not his own assertion, when he says, “Are they ministers of 
Christ?” And having said, “I more,” he proceeds in his comparison, and shows that not by bare assertions, 
but by furnishing the proof that facts supply, he maintains the impress of the Apostleship. And leaving all 
his miracles, he begins with his trials; thus saying, 


“In labors more abundantly, in stripes above measure.” This latter is greater than the former; to be both 
beaten and scourged. 


“In prisons more abundantly.” Here too again is there an increase. “In deaths oft.” (1 Cor. xv. 31.) For, “I 
die,” saith he, “daily.” But here, even in reality; for I have oft been delivered into mortal dangers .’ 


Ver. 24. “Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one.” 


Why, “save one?” There was an ancient law that he who had received more than the forty should be held 
disgraced amongst them. Lest then the vehemence and impetuosity of the executioner by inflicting more 
than the number should cause a man to be disgraced, they decreed that they should be inflicted, “save 
one,” that even if the executioner should exceed, he might not overpass the forty, but remaining within the 
prescribed number might not bring degradation on him that was scourged. 


Ver. 25. “Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck.” 
And what has this to do with the Gospel? Because he went forth on long journeys; and those by sea. 


“A night and a day I have been in the deep.” Some say this means out on the open sea, others, swimming 
upon it, which is also the truer interpretation. There is nothing wonderful, at least, about the former, nor 
would he have placed it as greater than his shipwrecks. 


Ver. 26. “In perils of rivers.” 


For he was compelled also to cross rivers. “In perils of robbers, in perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness.” Everywhere were contests set before me, in places, in countries, in cities, in deserts.’ 


“In perils from the Gentiles, in perils amongst false brethren.” 


Behold another kind of warfare. For not only did such as were enemies strike at him, but those also who 
played the hypocrite; and he had need of much firmness, much prudence. 


[2.] Ver. 27. “In labor and travail.” 


Perils succeed to labors, labors to perils, one upon other and unintermitted, and allowed him not to take 
breath even for a little. 


Ver. 27, 28. “In journeyings often, in hunger and thirst and nakedness, besides those things that are 
without.” 


What is left out is more than what is enumerated. Yea rather, one cannot count the number of those even 
which are enumerated; for he has not set them down specifically, but has mentioned those the number of 
which was small and easily comprehended, saying, “thrice” and “thrice,” (Ver. 25.) and [again] “once;” but 
of the others he does not mention the number because he had endured them often. And he recounts not 
their results as that he had converted so many and so many, but only what he suffered on behalf of the 
Preaching; at once out of modesty, and as showing that even should nothing have been gained but labor, 
even so his title to wages has been fulfilled. 


“That which presseth upon me daily.” The tumults, the disturbances, the assaults of mobs, onsets of cities. 
For the Jews waged war against this man most of all because he most of all confounded them, and his 
changing sides all at once was the greatest refutation of their madness. And there breathed a mighty war 
against him, from his own people, from strangers, from false brethren; and every where were billows and 
precipices, in the inhabited world, in the uninhabited, by land, by sea, without, within. And he had not 
even a full supply of necessary food, nor even of thin clothing, but the champion of the world wrestled in 
nakedness and fought in hunger; so far was he from enriching himself . Yet he murmured not, but was 
grateful for these things to the Judge of the combat. 


“Anxiety for all the Churches.” This was the chief thing of all, that his soul too was distracted, and his 
thoughts divided. For even if nothing from without had assailed him; yet the war within was enough, those 
waves on waves, that sleet of cares, that war of thoughts. For if one that hath charge of but a single 
house, and hath servants and superintendents and stewards, often cannot take breath for cares, though 
there be none that molests him: he that hath the care not of a single house, but of cities and peoples and 
nations and of the whole world; and in respect to such great concerns, and with so many spitefully 
entreating him, and single-handed, and suffering so many things, and so tenderly concerned as not even a 
father is for his children—consider what he endured. For that thou mayest not say, What if he was anxious, 
yet the anxiety was slight , he added further the intensity of the care, saying, 


Ver. 29. “Who is weak, and I am not weak?” He did not say, and I share not in his dejection?’ but, so am I 
troubled and disturbed, as though I myself were laboring under that very affection, that very infirmity.’ 


“Who is made to stumble, and I burn not?” See, again, how he places before us the excess of his grief by 
calling it “burning.” I am on fire,’ Iam in a flame,’ he says, which is surely greater than any thing he has 
said. For those other things, although violent, yet both pass quickly by, and brought with them that 
pleasure which is unfading; but this was what afflicted and straightened him, and pierced his mind 
through and through; the suffering such things for each one of the weak, whosoever he might be. For he 
did not feel pained for the greater sort only and despise the lesser, but counted even the abject amongst 
his familiar friends. Wherefore also he said, “who is weak?” whosoever he may be; and as though he were 
himself the Church throughout the world, so was he distressed for every member. 


Ver. 30. “If I must needs glory, I will glory of the things which concern my weakness.” 


Seest thou that he no where glorieth of miracles, but of his persecutions and his trials? For this is meant 
by “weaknesses.” And he shows that his warfare was of a diversified character . For both the Jews warred 
upon him, and the Gentiles stood against him, and the false brethren fought with him, and brethren 
caused him sorrow, through their weakness and by taking offense:—on every side he found trouble and 
disturbance, from friends and from strangers. This is the especial mark of an Apostle, by these things is 
the Gospel woven. 


Ver. 31, 32. “The God and Father of the Lord Jesus knoweth that I lie not. The Governor under Aretas the 
king guarded the city of the Damascenes, desiring to apprehend me.” 


What can be the reason that he here strongly confirms and gives assurance of [his truth], seeing he did 
not so in respect to any of the former things? Because, perhaps, this was of older date and not so well 
known ; whilst of those other facts, his care for the churches, and all the rest, they were themselves 
cognisant. See then how great the war [against him] was, since on his account the city was “guarded.” 
And when I say this of the war, I say it of the zeal of Paul; for except this had breathed intensely, it had not 
kindled the governor to so great madness. These things are the part of an apostolic soul, to suffer so great 
things and yet in nothing to veer about, but to bear nobly whatever befalls; yet not to go out to meet 
dangers, nor to rush upon them. See for instance here, how he was content to evade the siege, by being 
“let down through a window in a basket.” For though he were even desirous “to depart hence;” still 
nevertheless he also passionately affected the salvation of men. And therefore he ofttimes had recourse 
even to such devices as these, preserving himself for the Preaching; and he refused not to use even 


human contrivances when the occasion called for them; so sober and watchful was he. For in cases where 
evils were inevitable, he needed only grace; but where the trial was of a measured character, he devises 
many things of himself even, here again ascribing the whole to God. And just as a spark of unquenchable 
fire, if it fell into the sea, would be merged as many waves swept over it, yet would again rise shining to 
the surface; even so surely the blessed Paul also would now be overwhelmed by perils, and now again, 
having dived through them, would come up more radiant, overcoming by suffering evil. 


[3.] For this is the brilliant victory, this is the Church’s trophy, thus is the Devil overthrown when we suffer 
injury. For when we suffer, he is taken captive; and himself suffers harm, when he would fain inflict it on 
us. And this happened in Paul’s case also; and the more he plied him with perils, the more was he 
defeated. Nor did he raise up against him only one kind of trials, but various and diverse. For some 
involved labor, others sorrow, others fear, others pain, others care, others shame, others all these at once; 
but yet he was victorious in all. And like as if a single soldier, having the whole world fighting against him, 
should move through the mid ranks of his enemies, and suffer no harm: even so did Paul, showing himself 
singly, among barbarians, among Greeks, on every land, on every sea, abide unconquered. And as a spark, 
falling upon reeds and hay, changes into its own nature the things so kindled; so also did this man setting 
upon all make things change over unto the truth; like a winter torrent, sweeping over all things and 
overturning every obstacle. And like some champion who wrestles, runs, and boxes too; or soldier 
engaged by turns in storming , fighting on foot, on shipboard; so did he try by turns every form of fight, 
and breathed out fire, and was unapproachable by all; with his single body taking possession of the world, 
with his single tongue putting all to flight. Not with such force did those many trumpets fall upon the 
stones of Jericho and throw them down, as did the sound of this man’s voice both dash to the earth the 
devil’s strong-holds and bring over to himself those that were against him. And when he had collected a 
multitude of captives, having armed the same, he made them again his own army, and by their means 
conquered. Wonderful was David who laid Goliah low with a single stone; but if thou wilt examine Paul’s 
achievements, that is a child’s exploit, and great as is the difference between a shepherd and a general, so 
great the difference thou shalt see here. For this man brought down no Goliath by the hurling of a stone, 
but by speaking only he scattered the whole array of the Devil; as a lion roaring and darting out flame 
from his tongue, so was he found by all irresistible; and bounded everywhere by turns continually; he ran 
to these, he came to those, he turned about to these, he bounded away to others, swifter in his attack than 
the wind; governing the whole world, as though a single house or a single ship; rescuing the sinking, 
steadying the dizzied, cheering the sailors, sitting at the tiller, keeping an eye to the prow, tightening the 
yards, handling an oar, pulling at the mast, watching the sky; being all things in himself, both sailor, and 
pilot, and pilot’s mate , and sail, and ship; and suffering all things in order to relieve the evils of others. 
For consider. He endured shipwreck that he might stay the shipwreck of the world; “a day and a night he 
passed in the deep,” that he might draw it up from the deep of error; he was “in weariness” that he might 
refresh the weary; he endured smiting that he might heal those that had been smitten of the devil; he 
passed his time in prisons that he might lead forth to the light those that were sitting in prison and in 
darkness; he was “in deaths oft” that he might deliver from grievous deaths; “five times he received forty 
stripes save one” that he might free those that inflicted them from the scourge of the devil; he was 
“peaten with rods” that he might bring them under “the rod and the staff” of Christ; (Ps. xxiii. 4.) he “was 
stoned,” that he might deliver them from the senseless stones; he “was in the wilderness ,” that he might 
take them out of the wilderness; “in journeying,” to stay their wanderings and open the way that leadeth 
to heaven; he “was in perils in the cities,” that he might show the city which is above; “in hunger and 
thirst,” to deliver from a more grievous hunger; “in nakedness,” to clothe their unseemliness with the 
robe of Christ; set upon by the mob, to extricate them from the besetment of fiends; he burned, that he 
might quench the burning darts of the devil: “through a window was let down from the wall,” to send up 
from below those that lay prostrate upon the ground. Shall we then talk any more, seeing we do not so 
much as know what Paul suffered? shall we make mention any more of goods, or even of wife, or city, or 
freedom, when we have seen him ten thousand times despising even life itself? The martyr dies once for 
all: but that blessed saint in his one body and one soul endured so many perils as were enough to disturb 
even a soul of adamant; and what things all the saints together have suffered in so many bodies, those all 
he himself endured in one: he entered into the world as if a race-course, and stripped himself of all, and 
so made a noble stand. For he knew the fiends that were wrestling with him. Wherefore also he shone 
forth brightly at once from the beginning, from the very starting-post, and even to the end he continued 
the same; yea, rather he even increased the intensity of his pursuit as he drew nearer to the prize. And 
what surely is wonderful is that though suffering and doing such great things, he knew how to maintain 
an exceeding modesty. For when he was driven upon the necessity of relating his own good deeds, he ran 
quickly over them all; although he might have filled books without number, had he wished to unfold in 
detail every thing he mentioned; if he had specified the Churches he was in care for, if his prisons and his 
achievements in them, if of the other things one by one, the besetments , the assaults. But he would not. 
Knowing then these things, let us also learn to be modest and not to glory at any time in wealth or other 
worldly things, but in the reproaches we suffer for Christ’s sake, and in these, only when need compels; 
for if there be nothing urging it, let us not mention these even, (lest we be puffed up,) but our sins only. 
For so shall we both easily be released from them and shall have God propitious to us, and shall attain the 
life to come; whereunto may we all attain through the grace and love towards men of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with Whom to the Father, with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, honor, now and for ever, and world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXVI 


2 COR. XII. 1 


It is not expedient for me doubtless to glory, [for] I will come to visions and revelations of the Lord. 


What is this? Doth he who has spoken such great things say, [It is not expedient] “doubtless to glory?” as 
if he had said nothing? No; not as if he had said nothing: but because he is going to pass to another 
species of boasting, which is not intended indeed by so great a reward, but which to the many (though not 
to careful examiners) seems to set him off in brighter colors , he says, “It is not expedient for me 
doubtless to glory.” For truly the great grounds of boasting were those which he had recounted, those of 
his trials; he has however other things also to tell of, such as concern the revelations, the unspeakable 
mysteries. And wherefore, says he, “It is not expedient for me?” he means, lest it lift me up to pride.’ What 
sayest thou? For if thou speak not of them, yet dost thou not know of them? But our knowing of them 
ourselves doth not lift us up so much as our publishing them to others. For it is not the nature of good 
deeds that useth to lift a man up, but their being witnessed to, and known of, by the many. For this cause 
therefore he saith, “It is not expedient for me;” and, that I may not implant too great an idea of me in 
those who hear.’ For those men indeed, the false apostles, said even what was not true about themselves; 
but this man hides even what is true, and that too although so great necessity lies upon him, and says, “It 
is not expedient for me;” teaching one and all even to superfluity to avoid any thing of the sort. For this 
thing is attended with no advantage, but even with harm, except there be some necessary and useful 
reason which induceth us thereto. Having then spoken of his perils, trials, snares, dejections, shipwrecks, 
he passeth to another species of boasting, saying, 


Ver. 2, 3. “I knew a man, fourteen years ago (whether in the body, I know not; or out of the body, I know 
not: God knoweth;) such an one caught up even to the third heaven. And I know how that he was caught 
up into Paradise, (whether in the body, I know not; or out of the body, I know not;) and heard unspeakable 
words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter. On behalf of such an one will I glory: but on mine own 
behalf I will not glory.” 


Great indeed was this revelation. But this was not the only one: there were many others besides, but he 
mentions one out of many. For that there were many, hear what he says: “Lest I should be exalted 
overmuch through the exceeding greatness of the revelations.” And yet,’ a man may Say, if he wished to 
conceal them, he ought not to have given any intimation whatever or said any thing of the sort; but if he 
wished to speak of them, to speak plainly.’ Wherefore then is it that he neither spoke plainly nor kept 
silence? To show by this also that he resorts to the thing unwillingly. And therefore also he has stated the 
time, “fourteen years.” For he does not mention it without an object, but to show that he who had 
refrained for so long a time would not now have spoken out, except the necessity for doing so had been 
great. But he would have still kept silence, had he not seen the brethren perishing. Now if Paul from the 
very beginning was such an one as to be counted worthy of such a revelation, when as yet he had not 
wrought such good works; consider what he must have grown to in fourteen years. And observe how even 
in this very matter he shows modesty, by his saying some things, but confessing that of others he is 
ignorant. For that he was caught up indeed, he declared, but whether “in the body” or “out of the body” 
he says he does not know. And yet it would have been quite enough, if he had told of his being caught up 
and had been silent [about the other]; but as it is, in his modesty he adds this also. What then? Was it the 
mind that was caught up and the soul, whilst the body remained dead? or was the body caught up? It is 
impossible to tell. For if Paul who was caught up and whom things unspeakable, so many and so great, 
had befallen was in ignorance, much more we. For, indeed, that he was in Paradise he knew, and that he 
was in the third heaven he was not ignorant, but the manner he knew not clearly. And see from yet 
another consideration how free he is from pride. For in his narrative about “the city of the Damascenes” 
(2 Cor. xi. 32.) he confirms what he says, but here not; for it was not his aim to establish this fact strongly, 
but to mention and intimate it only. Wherefore also he goes on to say, “Of such an one will I glory;” not 
meaning that he who was caught up was some other person, but he so frames his language in the best 
manner he possibly could, so as at once to mention the fact, and to avoid speaking of himself openly. For 
what sequence would there be in bringing some one else forward, when discoursing about himself? 
Wherefore then did he so put it? It was not all one to say, I was caught up,’ and, “I knew one that was 
caught up;” and I will glory of myself,’ and, “I will glory of such an one.” Now if any should say, And how is 
it possible to be caught up without a body?’ I will ask him, How is it possible to be caught up with a body?’ 
for this is even more inexplicable than the other, if you examine by reasonings and do not give place to 
faith. 


[2.] But wherefore was he also caught up? As I think, that he might not seem to be inferior to the rest of 
the Apostles. For since they had companied with Christ, but Paul had not: He therefore caught up unto 
glory him also. “Into Paradise.” For great was the name of this place, and it was everywhere celebrated. 
Wherefore also Christ said, “To-day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.” (Luke xxiii. 43.) 


“On behalf of such an one will I glory?” wherefore? For if another were caught up, wherefore dost thou 
glory? Whence it is evident that he said these things of himself. And if he added, “but of myself I will not 
glory,” he says nothing else than this, that, when there is no necessity, I will say nothing of that kind 
fruitlessly and at random;’ or else he is again throwing obscurity over what he had said, as best he might. 


For that the whole discourse was about himself, what follows also clearly shows; for he went on to Say, 
Ver. 6. “But if I should even desire to glory, I shall not be foolish; for I shall speak the truth.” 


How then saidst thou before, “Would that ye could bear with me a little in my foolishness;” (Chap. xi. 1.) 
and, “That which I speak, I speak not after the Lord, but as it were foolishly;” (Chap. xi. 17.) but here, 
“Though I should even desire to glory, I shall not be foolish?” Not in regard of glorying, but of lying; for if 
glorying be foolishness, how much more lying? 


It is then with regard to this that he says, “I shall not be foolish.” Wherefore also he added, 


“For I shall speak the truth; but I forbear, lest any man should account of me above that which he seeth , 
or that he heareth from me.” Here you have the acknowledged reason; for they even deemed them to be 
gods, on account of the greatness of their miracles. As then in the case of the elements, God hath done 
both things, creating them at once weak and glorious; the one, to proclaim His own power; the other, to 
prevent the error of mankind : so truly here also were they both wonderful and weak, so that by the facts 
themselves were the unbelievers instructed. For if whilst continuing to be wonderful only and giving no 
proof of weakness, they had by words tried to draw away the many from conceiving of them more than the 
truth; not only would they have nothing succeeded, but they would even have brought about the contrary. 
For those dissuasions in words would have seemed rather to spring of lowliness of mind, and would have 
caused them to be the more admired. Therefore in act and by deeds was their weakness disclosed. And 
one may see this exemplified in the men who lived under the old dispensation. For Elias was wonderful, 
but on one occasion he stood convicted of faint-heartedness; and Moses was great, but he also fled under 
the influence of the same passion. Now such things befel them, because God stood aloof and permitted 
their human nature to stand confessed. For if because he led them out they said, Where is Moses?’ what 
would they not have said, if he had also led them in? Wherefore also [Paul] himself says, “I forbear, lest 
any should account of me.” He said not, say of me,’ but, “lest any should even account of me” beyond my 
desert.’ Whence it is evident from this also that the whole discourse relates to himself. Wherefore even 
when he began, he said, “It is not expedient for me doubtless to glory,” which he would not have said, had 
he been going to speak the things which he said of another man. For wherefore is it “not expedient to 
glory” about another? But it was himself that was counted worthy of these things; and therefore it is that 
he goes on to Say, 


Ver. 7. “And that I should not be exalted overmuch, through the exceeding greatness of the revelations, 
there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of Satan, to buffet me.” 


What sayest thou? He that counted not the kingdom to be any thing; no, nor yet hell in respect of his 
longing after Christ; did he deem honor from the many to be any thing, so as both to be lifted up and to 
need that curb continually? for he did not say, that he “might” buffet me,’ but “that he” may “buffet me.” 
Yet who is there would say this? What then is the meaning of what is said? When we have explained what 
is meant at all by the “thorn,” and who is this “messenger of Satan,” then will we declare this also. There 
are some then who have said that he means a kind of pain in the head which was inflicted of the devil; but 
God forbid! For the body of Paul never could have been given over to the hands of the devil, seeing that 
the devil himself submitted to the same Paul at his mere bidding; and he set him laws and bounds, when 
he delivered over the fornicator for the destruction of the flesh, and he dared not to transgress them. 
What then is the meaning of what is said? An adversary is called, in the Hebrew, Satan; and in the third 
Book of Kings the Scripture has so termed such as were adversaries; and speaking of Solomon, says, In 
his days there was no Satan,’ that is, no adversary, enemy, or opponent. (1 Kings v. 4.) What he says then 
is this: God would not permit the Preaching to progress, in order to check our high thoughts; but 
permitted the adversaries to set upon us. For this indeed was enough to pluck down his high thoughts; not 
so that, pains in the head. And so by the “messenger of Satan,” he means Alexander the coppersmith, the 
party of Hymenaeus and Philetus, all the adversaries of the word; those who contended with and fought 
against him, those that cast him into a prison, those that beat him, that led him away to death ; for they 
did Satan’s business. As then he calls those Jews children of the devil, who were imitating his deeds, so 
also he calls a “messenger of Satan” every one that opposeth. He says therefore, “There was given to me 
a thorn to buffet me;” not as if God putteth arms into such men’s hands, God forbid! not that He doth 
chastise or punish, but for the time alloweth and permitteth them. 


[3.] Ver. 8. “Concerning this thing I besought the Lord thrice.” 


That is, oftentimes. This also is a mark of great lowliness of mind, his not concealing that he could not 
bear those insidious plottings, that he fainted under them and was reduced to pray for deliverance. 


Ver. 9. “And He said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee; for my power is made perfect in weakness.” 


That is to say, It is sufficient for thee that thou raisest the dead, that thou curest the blind, that thou 
cleansest lepers, that thou workest those other miracles; seek not also exemption from danger and fear 
and to preach without annoyances. But art thou pained and dejected lest it should seem to be owing to My 
weakness, that there are many who plot against and beat thee and harass and scourge thee? Why this 
very thing doth show My power. “For My power,” He saith, “is made perfect in weakness,” when being 


persecuted ye overcome your persecutors; when being harassed ye get the better of them that harass you; 
when being put in bonds ye convert them that put you in bonds. Seek not then more than is needed.’ Seest 
thou how he himself assigns one reason, and God another? For he himself says, “Lest I should be exalted 
overmuch, there was given to me a thorn;” but he says that God said He permitted it in order to show His 
power. Thou seekest therefore a thing which is not only not needed, but which also obscureth the glory of 
My power.’ For by the words, “is sufficient for thee,” He would signify this, that nothing else need be 
added, but the whole was complete. So that from this also it is plain that he does not intend pains in the 
head; for in truth they did not preach when they were sick, for they could not preach when ill; but that 
harassed and persecuted, they overcame all. After having heard this then,’ he says, 


“Most gladly therefore will I glory in my weaknesses.” For that they may not sink down, when those false 
Apostles are glorying over their contrary lot and these are suffering persecution, he shows that he shineth 
all the brighter for this, and that thus the power of God shines forth the rather, and what happens is just 
matter for glorying. Wherefore he says, “Most gladly therefore will I glory.” Not as therefore sorrowing 
did I speak of the things which I enumerated, or of that which I have just now said, “there was given to me 
a thorn;” but as priding myself upon them and drawing to myself greater power.’ Wherefore also he adds, 


“That the strength of Christ may rest upon me.” Here he hints at another thing also, namely, that in 
proportion as the trials waxed in intensity, in the same proportion the grace was increased and continued. 


Ver. 10. “Wherefore I take pleasure in many weaknesses.” Of what sort? tell me. “In injuries, in 
persecutions, in necessities, in distresses.” 


Seest thou how he has now revealed it in the clearest manner? For in mentioning the species of the 
infirmity he spake not of fevers, nor any return of that sort, nor any other bodily ailment, but of “injuries, 
persecutions, distresses.” Seest thou a single-minded soul? He longs to be delivered from those dangers; 
but when he heard God’s answer that this befitteth not, he was not only not sorry that he was 
disappointed of his prayer, but was even glad. Wherefore he said, “I take pleasure,” I rejoice, I long, to be 
injured, persecuted, distressed for Christ’s sake.’ And he said these things both to check those, and to 
raise the spirits of these that they might not be ashamed at Paul’s sufferings. For that ground was enough 
to make them shine brighter than all men. Then he mentions another reason also. 


“For when I am weak, then am I strong.” Why marvellest thou that the power of God is then conspicuous? 
I too am strong “then;”‘ for then most of all did grace come upon him. “For as His sufferings abound, so 
doth our consolation abound also.” (Chap. i. 5.) 


[4.] Where affliction is, there is also consolation; where consolation, there is grace also. For instance when 
he was thrown into the prison, then it was he wrought those marvellous things; when he was shipwrecked 
and cast away upon that barbarous country, then more than ever was he glorified. When he went bound 
into the judgment-hall, then he overcame even the judge. And so it was too in the Old Testament; by their 
trials the righteous flourished. So it was with the three children, so with Daniel, with Moses, and Joseph; 
thence did they all shine and were counted worthy of great crowns. For then the soul also is purified, 
when it is afflicted for God’s sake: it then enjoys greater assistance as needing more help and worthy of 
more grace. And truly, before the reward which is proposed to it by God, it reaps a rich harvest of good 
things by becoming philosophic. For affliction rends pride away and prunes out all listlessness and 
exerciseth unto patience: it revealeth the meanness of human things and leads unto much philosophy. For 
all the passions give way before it, envy, emulation, lust, rule, desire of riches, of beauty , boastfulness, 
pride, anger; and the whole remaining swarm of these distempers. And if thou desirest to see this in 
actual working, I shall be able to show thee both a single individual and a whole people, as well under 
affliction as at ease; and so to teach thee how great advantage cometh of the one, and how great 
listlessness from the other. 


For the people of the Hebrews, when they were vexed and persecuted, groaned and besought God, and 
drew down upon themselves great influences from above: but when they waxed fat, they kicked. The 
Ninevities again, when they were in the enjoyment of security, so exasperated God that He threatened to 
pluck up the entire city from its foundations: but after they had been humbled by that preaching, they 
displayed all virtue . But if thou wouldest see also a single individual, consider Solomon. For he, when 
deliberating with anxiety and trouble concerning the government of that nation, was vouchsafed that 
vision: but when he was in the enjoyment of luxury, he slid into the very pit of iniquity. And what did his 
father? When was he admirable and passing belief? Was it not when he was in trials? And Absalom, was 
he not sober-minded, whilst still an exile; but after his return, became both tyrannical and a parricide? 
And what did Job? He indeed shone even in prosperity, but showed yet brighter after his affliction. And 
why must one speak of the old and ancient things? for if one do but examine our own state at present, he 
will see how great is the advantage of affliction. For now indeed that we are in the enjoyment of peace, we 
are become supine, and lax and have filled the Church with countless evils; but when we were persecuted, 
we were more sober-minded, and kinder, and more earnest, and more ready as to these assemblies and as 
to hearing. For what fire is to gold, that is affliction unto souls; wiping away filth, rendering men clean, 
making them bright and shining. It leadeth unto the kingdom, that unto hell. And therefore the one way is 
broad, the other narrow. Wherefore also, He Himself said, “In the world ye shall have tribulation,” John 
xvi. 33.) as though he were leaving some great good behind unto us. If then thou art a disciple, travel thou 


the straight and narrow way, and be not disgusted nor discouraged. For even if thou be not afflicted in 
that way; thou must inevitably be afflicted on other grounds, of no advantage to thee. For the envious man 
also, and the lover of money, and he that burneth for an harlot, and the vainglorious, and each one of the 
rest that follow whatsoever is evil, endureth many disheartenings and afflictions, and is not less afflicted 
than they who mourn. And if he doth not weep nor mourn, it is for shame and insensibility: since if thou 
shouldest look into his soul, thou wilt see it filled with countless waves. Since then whether we follow this 
way of life or that, we must needs be afflicted: wherefore choose we not this way which along with 
affliction bringeth crowns innumerable? For thus hath God led all the saints through affliction and 
distress, at once doing them service, and securing the rest of men against entertaining a higher opinion of 
them than they deserve. For thus it was that idolatries gained ground at first; men being held in 
admiration beyond their desert. Thus the Roman senate decreed Alexander to be the thirteenth God, for it 
possessed the privilege of electing and enrolling Gods. For instance, when all about Christ had been 
reported, the ruler of the nation sent to inquire, whether they would be pleased to elect Him also a God. 
They however refused their consent, being angry and indignant that previous to their vote and decree, the 
Power of the Crucified flashing abroad had won over the whole world to its own worship. But thus it was 
ordered even against their will that the Divinity of Christ was not proclaimed by man’s decree, nor was He 
counted one of the many that were by them elected. For they counted even boxers to be Gods, and the 
favorite of Hadrian; after whom the city Antinous is named. For since death testifies against their moral 
nature, the devil invented another way, that of the soul’s immortality; and mingling therewith that 
excessive flattery, he seduced many into impiety. And observe what wicked artifice. When we advance that 
doctrine for a good purpose, he overthrows our words; but when he himself is desirous of framing an 
argument for mischief, he is very zealous in setting it up. And if any one ask, How is Alexander a God? Is 
he not dead? and miserably too?’ Yes, but the soul is immortal?’ he replies. Now thou arguest and 
philosophizest for immortality, to detach men from the God Who is over all: but when we declare that this 
is God’s greatest gift, thou persuadest thy dupes that men are low and grovelling, and in no better case 
than the brutes. And if we say, the Crucified lives,’ laughter follows immediately: although the whole 
world proclaims it, both in old time and now; in old time by miracles, now by converts; for truly these 
successes are not those of a dead man: but if one say, Alexander lives,’ thou believest, although thou hast 
no miracle to allege. 


[5.] Yes,’ one replies; I have; for when he lived he wrought many and great achievements; for he subdued 
both nations and cities, and in many wars and battles he conquered, and erected trophies.’ 


If then I shall show [somewhat] which he when alive never dreamed of, neither he, nor any other man that 
ever lived, what other proof of the resurrection wilt thou require? For that whilst alive one should win 
battles and victories, being a king and having armies at his disposal, is nothing marvelous, no, nor 
startling or novel; but that after a Cross and Tomb one should perform such great things throughout every 
land and sea, this it is which is most especially replete with such amazement, and proclaims His divine 
and unutterable Power. And Alexander indeed after his decease never restored again his kingdom which 
had been rent in pieces and quite abolished: indeed how was it likely he, dead, should do so? but Christ 
then most of all set up His after He was dead. And why speak I of Christ? seeing that He granted to His 
disciples also, after their deaths, to shine? For, tell me, where is the tomb of Alexander? show it me and 
tell me the day on which he died. But of the servants of Christ the very tombs are glorious, seeing they 
have taken possession of the most loyal city; and their days are well known, making festivals for the 
world. And his tomb even his own people know not, but this man’s the very barbarians know. And the 
tombs of the servants of the Crucified are more splendid than the palaces of kings; not for the size and 
beauty of the buildings, (yet even in this they surpass them,) but, what is far more, in the zeal of those 
who frequent them. For he that wears the purple himself goes to embrace those tombs, and, laying aside 
his pride, stands begging the saints to be his advocates with God, and he that hath the diadem implores 
the tent-maker and the fisherman, though dead, to be his patrons. Wilt thou dare then, tell me, to call the 
Lord of these dead; whose servants even after their decease are the patrons of the kings of the world? 
And this one may see take place not in Rome only, but in Constantinople also. For there also Constantine 
the Great, his son considered he should be honoring with great honor, if he buried him in the porch of the 
fisherman; and what porters are to kings in their palaces, that kings are at the tomb to fisherman. And 
these indeed as lords of the place occupy the inside, whilst the others as though but sojourners and 
neighbors were glad to have the gate of the porch assigned them; showing by what is done in this world, 
even to the unbelievers, that in the Resurrection the fisherman will be yet more their superiors. For if 
here it is so in the burial [of each], much more will it in the resurrection. And their rank is interchanged; 
kings assume that of servants and ministers, and subjects the dignity of kings, yea rather a brighter still. 
And that this is no piece of flattery, the truth itself demonstrates; for by those these have become more 
illustrious. For far greater reverence is paid to these tombs than to the other royal sepulchres; for there 
indeed is profound solitude, whilst here there is an immense concourse. But if thou wilt compare these 
tombs with the royal palaces, here again the palm remains with them. For there indeed there are many 
who keep off, but here many who invite and draw to them rich, poor, men, women, bond, free; there, is 
much fear; here, pleasure unutterable. But,’ saith one, it is a sweet sight to look on a king covered with 
gold and crowned, and standing by his side, generals, commanders, captains of horse and foot, 
lieutenants.’ Well, but this of ours is so much grander and more awful that that must be judged, compared 
with it, to be stage scenery and child’s play. For the instant thou hast stepped across the threshhold, at 
once the place sends up thy thoughts to heaven, to the King above, to the army of the Angels, to the lofty 


throne, to the unapproachable glory. And here indeed He hath put in the ruler’s power, of his subjects to 
loose one, and bind another; but the bones of the saints possess no such pitiful and mean authority, but 
that which is far greater. For they summon demons and put them to the torture, and loose from those 
bitterest of all bonds, them that are bound. What is more fearful than this tribunal? Though no one is 
seen, though no one piles the sides of the demon, yet are there cries, and tearings , lashes, tortures, 
burning tongues, because the demon cannot endure that marvellous power. And they that once wore 
bodies, are victorious over bodiless powers; [their] dust and bones and ashes rack those invisible natures. 
And therefore in truth it is that none would ever travel abroad to see the palaces of kings, but many kings 
and have often traveled to see this spectacle. For the Martyries of the saints exhibit outlines and symbols 
of the judgment to come; in that demons are scourged, men chastened and delivered. Seest thou the 
power of saints, even dead? seest thou the weakness of sinners, even living? Flee then wickedness, that 
thou mayest have power over such; and pursue virtue with all thy might. For if the case be thus here, 
consider what it will be in the world to come. And as being evermore possessed with this love, lay hold on 
the life eternal; whereunto may we all attain, through the grace and love towards men of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with Whom to the Father together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, honor, now and ever, and 
world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXVII 


2 COR. XII. 11 


I am become foolish in glorying; ye compelled me: for I ought to have been commended of you. 


Having fully completed what he had to say about his own praises, he did not stay at this; but again 
excuses himself and asks pardon for what he said, declaring that his doing so was of necessity and not of 
choice. Still nevertheless, although there was necessity, he calls himself “a fool.” And when he began 
indeed, he said, “As foolish receive me,” and “as in foolishness;” but now, leaving out the as,’ he calls 
himself “foolish.” For after he had established the point he wished by saying what he did, he afterwards 
boldly and unsparingly grapples with all failing of the sort, teaching all persons that none should ever 
praise himself where there is no necessity, seeing that even where a reason for it existed, Paul termed 
himself a fool [for so doing]. Then he turns the blame also of his so speaking not upon the false Apostles, 
but wholly upon the disciples. For “ye,” he saith, “compelled me.” For if they gloried, but were not by 
doing so leading you astray nor causing your destruction, I should not have been thus led on to descend 
unto this discussion: but because they were corrupting the whole Church, with a view to your advantage I 
was compelled to become foolish.’ And he did not say, For I feared lest if they obtained the highest 
estimation with you, they should sow their doctrines,’ yet this indeed he set down above when he said, “I 
fear, lest by any means, as the serpent deceived Eve, so your minds should be corrupted.” (Chap. xi. 3.) 
Here however he does not so express himself, but in a more commanding manner and with more 
authority, having gained boldness from what he had said, “For I ought to have been commended of you.” 
Then he also assigns the reason; and again he mentions not his revelations nor his miracles only, but his 
temptations also. 


“For in nothing was I behind the chiefest Apostles.” See how he here too again speaks out with greater 
authoritativeness. For, before indeed he said, “I reckon I am not a whit behind,” but here, after those 
proofs, he now boldly speaks out asserting the fact, as I said, thus absolutely. Not that even thus he 
departs from the mean, nor from his proper character. For as though he had uttered something great and 
exceeding his deserts, in that he numbered himself with the Apostles, he thus again speaks modestly, and 
adds, 


Ver. 12. “Although I be nothing, the signs of an Apostle were wrought among you.” 


Look not thou at this,’ he says, whether I be mean and little, but whether thou hast not enjoyed those 
things which from an Apostle it was meet thou shouldest enjoy.’ Yet he did not say mean,’ but what was 
lower, “nothing.” For where is the good of being great, and of use to nobody? even as there is no 
advantage in a skilful physician if he heals none of those that be sick. Do not then,’ he says, scrutinize this 
that I am nothing, but consider that, that wherein ye ought to have been benefitted, I have failed in 
nothing, but have given proof of mine Apostleship. There ought then to have been no need for me to say 
aught.’ Now he thus spoke, not as wanting to be commended, (for how should he, he who counted heaven 
itself to be a small thing in comparison with his longing after Christ?) but as desiring their salvation. Then 
lest they should say, And what is it to us, even though thou wast not a whit behind the very chiefest 
Apostles?’ he therefore added, 


“The signs of an Apostle were wrought among you in all patience, and by signs and wonders.” Amazing! 
what a sea of good works hath he traversed in a few words! And observe what it is he puts first, 
“patience.” For this is the note of an Apostle, bearing all things nobly. This then he expressed shortly by a 
single word; but upon the miracles, which were not of his own achieving, he employs more. For consider 
how many prisons, how many stripes, how many dangers, how many conspiracies, how many sleet- 
showers of temptations, how many civil, how many foreign wars, how many pains, how many attacks he 
has implied here in that word, “patience!” And by “signs” again, how many dead raised, how many blind 


healed, how many lepers cleansed, how many devils cast out! Hearing these things, let us learn if we 
happen upon a necessity for such recitals to cut our good deeds short, as he too did. 


[2.] Then lest any should say, Well! if thou be both great, and have wrought many things, still thou hast 
not wrought such great things, as the Apostles have in the other Churches, he added, 


Ver. 13. “For what is there wherein ye were made inferior to the rest of the Churches?” 


Ye were partakers,’ he says, of no less grace than the others.’ But perhaps some one will say, What can be 
the reason that he turns the discourse upon the Apostles, abandoning the contest against the false 
Apostles?’ Because he is desirous to erect their spirits yet further, and to show that he is not only superior 
to them, but not even inferior to the great Apostles. Therefore, surely, when he is speaking of those he 
says, “Iam more;” but when he compares himself with the Apostles, he considers it a great thing not to be 
“behind,” although he labored more than they. And thence he shows that they insult the Apostles, in 
holding him who is their equal second to these men. 


“Except it be that I myself was not a burden to you?” Again he has pronounced their rebuke with great 
severity. And what follows is of yet more odious import. 


“Forgive me this wrong.” Still, nevertheless, this severity contains both words of love and a commendation 
of themselves; if, that is, they consider it a wrong done to them, that the Apostle did not consent to 
receive aught from them, nor relied on them enough to be supported by them. If,’ says he, ye blame me 
for this:’ he did not say, Ye blame me wrongly,’ but with great sweetness, I ask your pardon, forgive me 
this fault.’ And observe his prudence. For because the mooting this continually tended to bring disgrace 
upon them, he continually softens it down; saying above, for instance, “As the truth of Christ is in me, this 
boasting shall not be stopped in me;” (Chap. xi. 10.) then again, “Because I love you not? God knoweth. . . 
. ._But that I may cut off occasion from them that desire occasion, and that wherein they glory, they may be 
found even as we.” (Chap. xi. 11, 12.) And in the former Epistle “What is my reward then?” Verily, “that 
when I preach the Gospel, I may make the Gospel without charge.” (1 Cor. ix. 18.) And here; “Forgive me 
this wrong.” For every where he avoids showing that it is on account of their weakness he taketh not 
[from them]; and here not to wound them. And therefore here he thus expresses himself; If ye think this to 
be an offense, I ask forgiveness.’ Now he spoke thus, at once to wound and to heal. For do not say this, I 
pray thee; If thou meanest to wound, why excuse it? but if thou excusest it, why wound?’ For this is 
wisdom’s part, at once to lance, and to bind up the sore. Then that he may not seem, as he also said 
before, to be continually harping upon this for the sake of receiving from them, he remedies this 
[suspicion], even in his former Epistle, saying, “But I write not these things that it may be so done in my 
case; for it were good for me rather to die, than that any man should make my glorying void;” (1 Cor. ix. 
15.) but here with more sweetness and gentleness. How, and in what manner? 


Ver. 14. “Behold this is the third time I am ready to come to you, and I will not be a burden to you; for I 
seek not yours, but you: for the children ought not to lay up for the parents, but the parents for the 
children.” 


What he says is this; It is not because I do not receive of you that I do not come to you; nay, I have already 
come twice; and I am prepared to come this third time, “and I will not be a burden to you.”’ And the 
reason is a noble one. For he did not say, because ye are mean,’ because ye are hurt at it,’ because, ye are 
weak:’ but what? “For I seek not yours, but you.” I seek greater things; souls instead of goods; instead of 
gold, salvation.’ Then because there still hung about the matter some suspicion, as if he were displeased 
at them; he therefore even states an argument. For since it was likely they would say, Can you not have 
both us and ours?’ he adds with much grace this excuse for them, saying, “For the children ought not to 
lay up for the parents, but the parents for the children;” instead of teachers and disciples, employing the 
term parents and children, and showing that he does as a matter of duty what was not of duty. For Christ 
did not so command, but he says this to spare them; and therefore he adds also something further. For he 
did not only say that “the children ought not to lay up,” but also that the parents ought to. Therefore since 
it is meet to give, 


Ver. 15. “I will most gladly spend and be spent for your souls.” 


For the law of nature indeed has commanded the parents to lay up for the children; but I do not do this 
only, but I give myself also besides.’ And this lavishness of his, the not only not receiving, but giving also 
besides, is not in common sort but accompanied with great liberality, and out of his own want; for the 
words, “I will be spent,” are of one who would imply this. For should it be necessary to spend my very 
flesh, I will not spare it for your salvation.’ And that which follows contains at once accusation and love, 
“though the more abundantly I love you, the less I be loved.” And I do this,’ he says, for the sake of those 
who are beloved by me, yet love me not equally.’ Observe then, now, how many steps there are in this 
matter . He had a right to receive, but he did not receive; here is good work the first: and this, though in 
want; [good work] the second; and though preaching to them, the third; he gives besides, the fourth; and 
not merely gives, but lavishly too, the fifth; not money only, but himself, the sixth; for those who loved him 
not greatly, the seventh; and for those whom he greatly loved, the eighth. 


[3.] Let us then also emulate this man! For it is a serious charge, the not loving even; but becomes more 
serious, when although one is loved he loveth not. For if he that loveth one that loveth him be no better 
than the publicans; (Matt. v. 46.) he that doth not so much as this ranks with the beasts; yea rather, is 
even below them. What sayest thou, O man? Lovest thou not him that loveth thee? What then dost thou 
live for? Wherein wilt thou be of use hereafter ? in what sort of matters? in public? in private? By no 
means; for nothing is more useless than a man that knows not to love. This law even robbers have 
oftentimes respected, and murderers, and housebreakers; and having only taken salt with one, have been 
made his friends , letting the board change their disposition, and thou that sharest not salt only, but words 
and deeds, and comings in and goings out, with him, dost thou not love? Nay: those that live impurely 
lavish even whole estates on their strumpets; and thou who hast a worthy love, art thou so cold, and weak, 
and unmanly, as not to be willing to love, even when it costs thee nothing? And who,’ one asks, would be 
so vile, who such a wild beast, as to turn away from and to hate him that loves him?’ Thou dost well 
indeed to disbelieve it, because of the unnaturalness of the thing; but if I shall show that there are many 
such persons, how shall we then bear the shame? For when thou speakest ill of him whom thou lovest, 
when thou hearest another speak ill of him and thou defendest him not, when thou grudgest that he 
should be well accounted of, what sort of affection is this? And yet it is not sufficient proof of love, not 
grudging, nor yet again not being at enmity or war with, but only supporting and advancing him that loves 
thee: but when a man does and says everything to pull down his neighbor even, what can be more 
wretched than such a spirit? Yesterday and the day before his friend, thou didst both converse and eat 
with him: then because all at once thou sawest thine own member highly thought of, casting off the mask 
of friendship, thou didst put on that of enmity, or rather of madness. For glaring madness it is, to be 
annoyed at the goodness of neighbors; for this is the act of mad and rabid dogs. For like them, these also 
fly at all men’s faces, exasperated with envy. Better to have a serpent twining about one’s entrails than 
envy crawling in us. For that it is often possible to vomit up by means of medicines, or by food to quiet: 
but envy twineth not in entrails but harboreth in the bosom of the soul, and is a passion hard to be 
effaced. And indeed if such a serpent were within one, it would not touch men’s bodies so long as it had a 
supply of food; but envy, even though thou spread for it ever so endless a banquet, devoureth the soul 
itself, gnawing on every side, tearing, tugging, and it is not possible to find any palliative whereby to make 
it quit its madness, save one only, the adversity of the prosperous; so is it appeased, nay rather, not so 
even. For even should this man suffer adversity, yet still he sees some other prosperous, and is possessed 
by the same pangs, and everywhere are wounds, everywhere blows. For it is not possible to live in the 
world and not see persons well reputed of. And such is the extravagance of this distemper, that even if one 
should shut its victim up at home, he envies the men of old who are dead. 


Now, that men of the world should feel in this way, is indeed a grievous thing, yet it is not so very 
dreadful; but that those who are freed from the turmoils of busy life should be possessed by this 
distemper,—this is most grievous of all. And I could have wished indeed to be silent: and if silence took 
away too the disgrace of those doings, it were a gain to say nothing: if however, though I should hold my 
peace the doings will cry out more loudly than my tongue, no harm will accrue from my words, because of 
their parading these evils before us, but possibly some gain and advantage. For this distemper has 
infected even the Church, it has turned everything topsy-turvy, and dissevered the connection of the body, 
and we stand opposed to each other, and envy supplies us arms. Therefore great is the disruption. For if 
when all build up, it is a great thing if our disciples stand; when all at once are pulling down, what will the 
end be? 


[4.] What doest thou, O man? Thou thinkest to pull down thy neighbor’s; but before his thou pullest down 
thine own. Seest thou not them that are gardeners, that are husbandmen, how they all concur in one 
object? One hath dug the soil, another planted, a third carefully covered the roots, another watereth what 
is planted, another hedges it round and fortifies it, another drives off the cattle; and all look to one end, 
the safety of the plant. Here, however, it is not so: but I plant indeed myself, and another shakes and 
disturbs [the plant.] At least, allow it to get nicely fixed, that it may be strong enough to resist the assault. 
Thou destroyest not my work, but abandonest thine own. I planted, thou oughtest to have watered. If then 
thou shake it, thou hast torn it up by the roots, and hast not wherein to display thy watering. But thou 
seest the planter highly esteemed. Fear not: neither am I anything, nor thou. “For neither is he that 
planteth nor he that watereth any thing;” (1 Cor. iii. 7.) one’s is the work, God’s. So it is with Him thou 
fightest and warrest, in plucking up what is planted. 


Let us then at length come to our sober senses again, let us watch. For I fear not so much the battle 
without, as the fight within; for the root also, when it is well fitted into the ground, will suffer no damage 
from the winds; but if it be itself shaken, a worm gnawing through it from within, the tree will fall, even 
though none molest it. How long gnaw we the root of the Church like worms? For of earth such 
imaginings are begotten also, or rather not of earth, but of dung, having corruption for their mother; and 
they cease not from the detestable flattery that is from women . Let us at length be generous men, let us 
be champions of philosophy, let us drive back the violent career of these evils. For I behold the mass of the 
Church prostrate now, as though it were a corpse. And as in a body newly dead, one may see eyes and 
hands and feet and neck and head, and yet no one limb performing its proper office; so, truly, here also, 
all who are here are of the faithful, but their faith is not active; for we have quenched its warmth and 
made the body of Christ a corpse. Now if this sounds awful when said, it is much more awful when it 
appears in actions. For we have indeed the name of brothers, but do the deeds of foes; and whilst all are 


called members, we are divided against each other like wild beasts. I have said this not from a desire to 
parade our condition, but to shame you and make you desist. Such and such a man goes into a house; 
honor is paid to him; thou oughtest to give God thanks because thy member is honored and God is 
glorified; but thou doest the contrary: thou speakest evil of him to the man that honored him, so that thou 
trippest up the heels of both, and, besides, disgracest thyself. And wherefore, wretched and miserable 
one? Hast thou heard thy brother praised, either amongst men or women? Add to his praises, for so thou 
shalt praise thyself also. But if thou overthrow the praise, first, thou hast spoken evil of thyself, having so 
acquired an ill character, and thou hast raised him the higher. When thou hearest one praised, become 
thou a partner in what is said; if not in thy life and virtue, yet still in rejoicing over his excellencies. Hath 
such an one praised? Do thou too admire: so shall he praise thee also as good and candid. Fear not, as 
though thou wast ruining thine own interest by thy praises of another: for this is [rather] the result of 
accusation of him. For mankind is of a contentious spirit; and when it sees thee speaking ill of any, it 
heaps on its praises, wishing to mortify by so doing; and reprobates those that are accusers, both in its 
own mind and to others. Seest thou what disgrace we are the causes of to ourselves? how we destroy and 
rend the flock? Let us at length be members (of one another), let us become one body. And let him that is 
praised repudiate the praises, and transfer the encomium to his brother; and let him that hears another 
praised, feel pleasure to himself. If we thus come together ourselves, we shall also draw unto ourselves 
the Head; but if we live parted from each other, we shall also put from us the aid which comes from 
thence; and when that is put aside, the body will receive great damage, not being bound together from 
above. That this then may not happen, let us, banishing ill will and envy, and despising what the many may 
think of us, embrace love and concord. For thus we shall obtain both the present good things and those to 
come; whereunto may we all attain, through the grace and love towards men of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with Whom to the Father together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, honor, now and forever, and world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XXVIII 


2 COR. XII. 16-18 


But be it so, I myself did not burden you: but being crafty, I caught you with guile. Did I take advantage of 
you by any one of them whom I have sent unto you? I exhorted Titus, and with him I sent the brother. Did 
Titus take any advantage of you? Walked we not by the same spirit? walked we not in the same steps? 


Paul has spoken these words very obscurely, but not without a meaning or purpose. For seeing he was 
speaking about money, and his defence on that score, it is reasonable that what he says must be wrapt in 
obscureness. What then is the meaning of what he says? He had said, I received not, nay I am ready even 
to give besides, and to spend;’ and much discourse is made on this subject both in the former Epistle and 
in this. Now he says something else, introducing the subject in the form of an objection and meeting it by 
anticipation. What he says is something like this; I indeed have not made a gain of you: but perhaps some 
one has it to say that I did not receive [of you] indeed myself, but, being crafty, I procured those who were 
sent by me to ask for something of you as for themselves , and through them I myself received, yet 
keeping myself clear of seeming to receive, by receiving through others. But none can have this to say 
either; and you are witnesses.’ Wherefore also he proceeds by question, saying, “I exhorted Titus, and 
with him I sent the brother. Did Titus make a gain of you?” walked he not just as I walked.’ That is to say, 
neither did he receive. Seest thou how intense a strictness [is here], in that he not only keeps himself 
clear of that receiving, but so modulates those also who are sent by him that he may not give so much as a 
slight pretence to those who were desirous of attacking him. For this is far greater than that which the 
Patriarch did. (Gen. xiv. 24.) For he indeed, when he had returned from his victory, and the king would 
have given him the spoil, refused to accept aught save what the men had eaten; but this man neither 
himself enjoyed [from them] his necessary food, nor allowed his partners to partake of such: thus 
abundantly stopping the mouths of the shameless. Wherefore he makes no assertion, nor does he say that 
they did not receive either; but what was far more than this, he cites the Corinthians themselves as 
witnesses that they had received nothing, that he may not seem to be witnessing in his own person, but by 
their verdict; which course we are accustomed to take in matters fully admitted and about which we are 
confident. For tell me,’ he says, Did any one of those who were sent by us make unfair gain of you?’ He did 
not say, Did any one receive aught from you?’ but he calls the things unfair gain;’ attacking them and 
shaming them exceedingly, and showing that to receive of an unwilling [giver] is unfair gain.’ And he said 
not did Titus?’ but, “did any?” For ye cannot say this either,’ he says, that such an one certainly did not 
receive, but another did. No single one of those who came did so.’ “I exhorted Titus.” This too is severely 
said. For he did not say, I sent Titus,’ but, I exhorted’ him; showing that if he had received even, he would 
have done so justly; but, nevertheless, even so he remained pure. Wherefore he asks them again, saying, 
“Did Titus take any advantage of you? Walked we not by the same spirit?” What means, “by the same 
spirit?” He ascribes the whole to grace and shows that the whole of this praise is the good result not of 
our labors, but of the gift of the Spirit and of Grace. For it was a very great instance of grace that 
although both in want and hunger they would receive nothing for the edification of the disciples. “Walked 
we not in the same steps?” That is to say, they did not depart the least from this strictness, but preserved 
the same rule entire. 


[2.] Ver. 19. “Again, think ye that we are excusing ourselves unto you?” 


Seest thou how he is continually in fear, lest he should incur the suspicion of flattery? Seest thou an 
Apostle’s prudence, how constantly he mentions this? For he said before, “We commend not ourselves 
again, but give you occasion to glory;” (2 Cor. v. 12.) and in the commencement of the Epistle, “Do we 
need letters of commendation?” (ib. iii. 1.) 


“But all things are for your edifying.” Again he is soothing them. And he does not here either say clearly, 
on this account we receive not, because of your weakness;’ but, in order that we may edify you;’ speaking 
out indeed more clearly than he did before, and revealing that wherewith he travailed; but yet without 
severity. For he did not say, because of your weakness;’ but, that ye may be edified.’ 


Ver. 20. “For I fear, lest by any means when I come, I should not find you such as I would, and should 
myself be found of you such as ye would not.” 


He is going to say something great and offensive. And therefore he also inserts this excuse [for it], both by 
saying, “All things are for your edifying,” and by adding, “I fear,” softening the harshness of what was 
presently going to be said. For it was not here out of arrogance nor the authority of a teacher, but out ofa 
father’s tender concern, when he is more fearful and trembling than the sinners themselves at that which 
is likely to reform them. And not even so does he run them down or make an absolute assertion; but says 
doubtingly, “lest by any means when I come, I should not find you such as I would.” He did not say, not 
virtuous,’ but “not such as I would,” everywhere employing the terms of affection. And the words, “I 
should find,” are of one who would express what is out of natural expectation, as are also those, “I shall be 
found by you.” For the thing is not of deliberate choice, but of a necessity originating with you. Wherefore 
he says, “I should be found such as ye would not.” He said not here, “such as I would not,” but, with more 
severity, “such as ye wish not.” For it would in that case become his own will, not indeed what he would 
first have willed, but his will nevertheless. For he might indeed have said again, such as I would not,’ and 
so have showed his love: but he wishes not to relax his hearer. Yea rather, his words would in that case 
have been even harsher; but now he has at once dealt them a smarter blow and showed himself more 
gentle. For this is the characteristic of his wisdom; cutting more deeply, to strike more gently. Then, 
because he had spoken obscurely, he unveils his meaning, saying, 


“Lest there be strife, jealousy, wraths, backbitings, whisperings, swellings.” 


And what he might well put first, that he puts last: for they were very proud against him. Therefore, that 
he may not seem principally to be seeking his own, he first mentions what was common. For all these 
things were gendered of envy, their slanderings, accusations, dissensions. For just like some evil root, 
envy produced wrath, accusation, pride, and all those other evils, and by them was increased further, 


Ver. 21. And “lest when I come again, my God should humble me among you.” 


And the word “again,” too, is as smiting them. For he means, What happened before is enough,’ as he said 
also in the beginning [of the Epistle], “to spare you, I came not as yet to Corinth.” (Chap. i. 18, 23.) Seest 
thou how he shows both indignation and tender affection? But what means, “will humble me?” And yet 
this is glorious rather, to accuse, to take vengeance, to call to account, to be seated in the place of judge; 
howbeit he calls it a humbling. So far was he from being ashamed of that [cause of] humbling, because, 
“his bodily presence was weak, and his speech of no account,” that he wished to be even for ever in that 
case, and deprecated the contrary. And he says this more clearly as he proceeds; and he counts this to be 
especially humbling, to be involved in such a necessity as the present, of punishing and taking vengeance. 
And wherefore did he not say, lest when I come I shall be humbled,’ but, “lest when I come my God will 
humble me.” Because had it not been for His sake, I should have paid no attention nor been anxious. For it 
is not as possessing authority and for my own pleasure, that I demand satisfaction, but because of His 
commandment.’ Now above, indeed, he expressed himself thus, “I shall be found;” here, however, he 
relaxes and adopts milder and gentler language, saying, 


“T shall mourn for many of them who have sinned.” Not simply, “who have sinned,” but, 


“Who have not repented.” And he said not, all,’ but “many;” nor made it clear who these were either, 
thereby making the return unto repentance easy to them; and to make it plain that a repentance is able to 
right transgressions, he bewails those that repent not, those who are incurably diseased, those who 
continue in their wounds. Observe then Apostolic virtue, in that, conscious of no evil in himself, he 
laments over the evils of others and is humbled for other men’s transgressions. For this is the especial 
mark of a teacher, so to sympathize with the calamities of his disciples, and to mourn over the wounds of 
those who are under him. Then he mentions also the specific sin. 


“Of the lasciviousness and uncleanness which they committed.” Now in these words he alludes indeed to 
fornication; but if one carefully examine the subject, every kind of sin can be called by this name. For 
although the fornicator and adulterer is preeminently styled unclean, yet still the other sins also produce 
uncleanness in the soul. And therefore it is that Christ also calls the Jews unclean, not charging them with 
fornication only, but with wickedness of other kinds as well. Wherefore also He says that they made the 
outside clean, and that “not the things which enter in defile the man, but those which come out from him;” 
(Matt. xv. 11.) and it is said in another place, “Every one that is proud in heart is unclean before the 


Lord.” (Prov. xvi. 5. LXX.) 


[3.] For nothing is purer than virtue, nothing uncleaner than vice; for the one is brighter than the sun, the 
other more stinking than mire. And to this they will themselves bear witness, who are wallowing in that 
mire and living in that darkness; at any rate, when one prepares them a little to see clearly. For as long as 
they are by themselves, and inebriate with the passion, just as if living in darkness they lie in unseemly 
wise to their much infamy, conscious even then where they are, although not fully; but after they have 
seen any of those who live in virtue reproving them or even showing himself, then they understand their 
own wretchedness more clearly; and as if a sunbeam had darted upon them, they cover up their own 
unseemliness and blush before those who know of their doings, yea, though the one be a slave and the 
other free, though the one be a king and the other a subject. Thus when Ahab saw Elijah, he was 
ashamed, even when he had as yet said nothing; standing convicted by the mere sight of him; and when 
his accuser was silent, he pronounced a judgment condemnatory of himself; uttering the language of such 
as are caught, and saying, “Thou hast found me, O mine enemy!” (1 Kings xxi. 20.) Thus Elijah himself 
conversed with that tyrant then with great boldness. Thus Herod, unable to bear the shame of those 
reproofs, (which [shame] the sound of the prophet’s tongue with mighty and transparent clearness 
exposed more evidently,) cast John into the prison: like one who was naked and attempting to put out the 
light, that he might be in the dark again; or rather he himself dared not put it out, but, as it were, placed 
it in the house under a bushel; and that wretched and miserable woman compelled it to be done. But not 
even so could they cover the reproof, nay, they lit it up the more. For both they that asked, Wherefore doth 
John dwell in prison? learnt the reason, and all they that since have dwelt on land or sea, who then lived, 
or now live, and who shall be hereafter, both have known and shall know clearly these wicked tragedies, 
both that of their lewdness and that of their bloodguiltiness, and no time shall be able to wipe out the 
remembrance of them. 


So great a thing is virtue: so immortal is its memory, so completely even by words only doth it strike down 
its adversaries. For wherefore did he cast him into the prison? Wherefore did he not despise him? Was he 
going to drag him before the judgment-seat? Did he demand vengeance upon him for his adultery? Was 
not what he said then simply a reproof? Why then doth he fear and tremble? Was it not words and talk 
merely? But they stung him more than deeds. He led him not to any judgment-seat, but he dragged him 
before that other tribunal of conscience; and he sets as judges upon him all who freely gave their verdicts 
in their thought. Therefore the tyrant trembled, unable to endure the lustre of virtue. Seest thou how 
great a thing is philosophy? It made a prisoner more lustrous than a king, and the latter is afraid and 
trembles before him. He indeed only put him in bonds; but that polluted woman rushed on to his slaughter 
also, although the rebuke was leveled rather against him, [than herself.] For he did not then meet “her” 
and say, Why cohabitest thou with the king? not that she was guiltless, (how should she be so?) but he 
wished by that other means to put all to rights. Wherefore he blamed the king, and yet not him with 
violence of manner. For he did not say, O polluted and all-polluted and lawless and profane one, thou hast 
trodden under foot the law of God, thou hast despised the commandments, thou hast made thy might law. 
None of these things; but even in his rebukings great was the gentleness of the man, great his meekness. 
For, “It is not lawful for thee,” he says, “to have thy brother Philip’s wife.” The words are those of one who 
teacheth rather than reproveth, instructeth rather than chasteneth, who composeth to order rather than 
exposeth, who amendeth rather than trampleth on him. But, as I said, the light is hateful to the thief, and 
the mere sight of the just man is odious to sinners; “for he is grievous unto us even to behold.” (Wisdom of 
Solomon ii. 15.) For they cannot bear his radiance, even as diseased eyes cannot bear the sun’s. But to 
many of the wicked he is grievous not to behold only, but even to hear of. And therefore that polluted and 
all-polluted woman, the procuress of her girl, yea rather her murderess, although she had never seen him 
nor heard his voice, rushed on to his slaughter; and prepareth her whom she brought up in lasciviousnss 
to proceed also to murder, so extravagantly did she fear him. 


[4.] And what says she? “Give me here in a charger the head of John the Baptist.” (Matt. xiv. 8.) Whither 
rushest thou over precipices, wretched and miserable one? What? is the accuser before thee? is he in 
sight and troubleth thee? Others said, “He is grievous unto us even to behold;” but to her, as I said, he 
was grievous to even hear of. Wherefore she saith, “Give me here in a charger the head of John.” And yet 
because of thee he inhabits a prison, and is laden with chains, and thou art free to wanton over thy love 
and to say, So completely have I subdued the king, that though publicly reproached he yielded not, nor 
desisted from his passion, nor tore asunder his adulterous connection with me, but even put him that 
reproached him in bonds.’ Why art thou mad and rabid, when even after that reproof of his sin thou 
retainest thy paramour? Why seekest thou a table of furies, and preparest a banquet of avenging demons? 
Seest thou how nothing-worth, how cowardly, how unmanly, is vice; how when it shall most succeed, it 
then becomes more feeble? For this woman was not so much disturbed before she had cast John into 
prison, as she is troubled after he is bound, and she is urgent, saying, “Give me here in a charger the head 
of John.” And wherefore so? I fear,’ she says, lest there be any hushing up of his murder, lest any should 
rescue him from his peril.’ And wherefore requirest thou not the whole corpse, but the head? The tongue,’ 
she says, that pained me, that I long to see silent.’ But the contrary will happen, as indeed it also hath 
done, thou wretched and miserable one! it will cry louder afterwards, when it is cut out. For then indeed it 
cried in Judaea only, but now it will reach to the ends of the world; and wheresoever thou enterest into a 
church, whether it be among the Moors, or among the Persians, or even unto the British isles themselves, 
thou hearest John crying, “It is not lawful for thee to have thy brother Phillip’s wife.” But she, unknowing 


to reason in any such way, urges and presses, and thrusts on the senseless tyrant to the murder, fearing 
lest he change his mind. But from this too learn thou again the power of virtue. Not even when he was 
shut up and bound and silent, does she bear the righteous man. Seest thou how weak a thing vice is? how 
unclean? For in the place of meats it bringeth in a human head upon a charger. What is more polluted, 
what more accursed, what more immodest, than that damsel? what a voice she uttered in that theatre of 
the devil, in that banquet of demons! Seest thou this tongue and that; the one bringing healthful 
medicines, the other one with poison on it, and made the purveyor to a devilish banquet. But wherefore 
did she not command him to be murdered within there, at the feast, when her pleasure would have been 
greater? She feared lest if he should come thither and be seen, he should change them all by his look, by 
his boldness. Therefore surely it is that she demandeth his head, wishing to set up a bright trophy of 
fornication; and give it to her mother. Seest thou the wages of dancing, seest thou the spoils of that 
devilish plot? I mean not the head of John, but her paramour himself. For if one examine it carefully, 
against the king that trophy was set up, and the victress was vanquished, and the beheaded was crowned, 
and proclaimed victor, even after his death shaking more vehemently the hearts of the offenders. And that 
what I have said is no [mere] boast, ask of Herod himself; who, when he heard of the miracles of Christ, 
said, “This is John, he is risen from the dead: and therefore do these powers work in him.” (Matt. xiv. 2.) 
So lively was the fear, so abiding the agony he retained; and none had power to cast down the terror of his 
conscience, but that incorruptible Judge continued to take him by the throat, and day by day to demand of 
him satisfaction for the murder. Knowing, then, these things, let us not fear to suffer evil, but to do evil; 
for that indeed is victory, but this defeat. 


Wherefore also Paul said, “Why not rather take wrong, why not rather be defrauded. Nay, ye yourselves 
do wrong, and defraud, and that your brethren.” For by the suffering evil [come] those crowns, those 
prizes, that proclamation [of victory]. And this may be seen in all the saints. Since then they all were thus 
crowned, thus proclaimed, let us too travel this road, and let us pray indeed that we enter not into 
temptation; but if it should come, let us make stand with much manliness and display the proper readiness 
of mind, that we may obtain the good things to come, through the grace and love towards men of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, honor, now and for 
ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XxIxX 


2 COR. XIII. 1 


This is the third time I am coming to you. At the mouth of two witnesses or three shall every word be 
established. 


The wisdom of Paul and his much tender affection, one may observe in many other circumstances, but 
especially in this, his being so abundant and vehement in his admonitions, but so tardy and 
procrastinating in his punishments. For he did not chastise them immediately on their sinning, but warned 
them once and again; and not even so, upon their paying no attention, does he exact punishment, but 
warns again, saying, “This is the third time I am coming to you;” and before I come I write again.’ Then, 
that his procrastinating may not produce indifference, see how he corrects this result also, by threatening 
continually and holding the blow suspended over them, and saying, “If I come again I will not spare;” and 
“lest when I come again I should mourn for many.” These things, then, he doeth and speaketh, in this too 
imitating the Lord of all: because that God also threateneth indeed continually and warneth often, but not 
often chastiseth and punisheth. And so in truth also doth Paul, and therefore he said also before, “To spare 
you I came not as yet to Corinth.” What is, “to spare you?” Lest finding you to have sinned and to continue 
unamended, I should visit with chastisement and punishment. And here, “This is the third time I am 
coming to you. At the mouth of two witnesses or three shall every word be established.” He joins the 
unwritten to the written, as he has done also in another place, saying, “He that is joined to an harlot is 
one body; for the twain,” saith He, “shall become one flesh.” (1 Cor. vi. 16.) Howbeit, this was spoken of 
lawful marriage; but he diverted its application unto this thing conveniently, so as to terrify them the 
more. And so he doth here also, setting his comings and his warnings in the place of witnesses. And what 
he says is this: I spoke once and again when I was with you; I speak also now by letter. And if indeed ye 
attend to me, what I desired is accomplished; but if ye pay no attention, it is necessary henceforth to stop 
speaking, and to inflict the punishment.’ Wherefore he says, 


Ver. 2. “I have said beforehand, and I do say beforehand when I was present the second time; so now 
being absent I write to them that sinned heretofore and to all the rest, that if I come again, I will not 
spare.” 


For if at the mouth of two witnesses or three every word shall be established, and I have come twice and 
spoken, and speak now also by this Epistle; it follows, I must after this keep my word. For think not, I pray 
you, that my writing is of less account than my coming; for as I spoke when present, so now I write also 
when absent.’ Seest thou his fraternal solicitude? Seest thou forethought becoming a teacher? He neither 
kept silence nor punished, but he both foretells often, and continues ever threatening, and puts off the 
punishment, and if they should continue unamended, then he threatens to bring it to the proof. But what 
didst thou tell them before when present, and when absent writest?’ “That if I come again, I will not 


spare.” Having showed before that he is unable to do this unless he is compelled, and having called the 
thing a mourning, and a humbling; (for he saith, “lest my God should humble me before you, and I should 
mourn for them that have sinned heretofore, and not repented;—Chap. xii. 21.) and having made his 
excuse unto them, namely, that he had told them before, once and twice and thrice, and that he does and 
contrives all he can so as to hold back the punishment, and by the fear of his words to make them better, 
he then used this unpleasing and terrifying expression, “If I come again, I will not spare.” He did not say, I 
will avenge and punish and exact satisfaction:’ but again expresses even punishment itself in paternal 
language; showing his tender affection, and his heart to be grieved along with them; because that he 
always to “spare” them put off. Then that they may not think now also that there will be again a putting 
off, and merely a threat in words, therefore he both said before, “At the mouth of two witnesses or three 
shall every word be established;” and [now], “If I come again, I will not spare.” Now what he means is 
this: I will no longer put off, if (which God forbid) I find you unamended; but will certainly visit it, and 
make good what I have said.’ 


[2.] Then with much anger and vehement indignation against those who make a mock of him as weak, and 
ridicule his presence, and say, “his presence is weak, and his speech of no account;” (Chap. x. 10.) aiming 
his efforts at these men, he says, 


Ver. 3. “Seeing that ye seek a proof of Christ that speaketh in me.” 


For he said this, dealing at once a blow at these, and at the same time lashing those also. Now what he 
means is this; Since ye are desirous of proving whether Christ dwelleth in me, and call me to an account, 
and on this score make a mock of me as mean and despicable, as if I were destitute of that Power; ye shall 
know that we are not destitute, if ye give us occasion, which God forbid.’ What then? tell me. Dost thou 
therefore punish, because they seek a proof? No,’ he says; for had he sought this, he would have punished 
them at the first on their sinning, and would not have put off. But that he does not seek this, he has shown 
more clearly as he proceeds, saying, “Now I pray that ye do no evil, not that we may appear approved, but 
that ye may be approved, though we be as reprobates.” (Ver. 7.) 


He doth not employ those words then as assigning a reason, but rather in indignation, rather as attacking 
those that despise him. For,’ he says, I have no desire indeed to give you such a proof, but if you 
yourselves should furnish cause and should choose to challenge me, ye shall know by very deeds.’ And 
observe how grievous he makes what he says. For he said not, Since ye seek a proof of me,’ but “of Christ 
that speakest in me, showing that it was against Him they sinned.” And he did not say merely, dwelling in 
me,’ but “speaking in me,” showing that his words are spiritual. But if he doth not display His power nor 
punish, (for thenceforward the Apostle transferred what he said from himself to Christ, thus making his 
threat more fearful,) it is not from weakness; for He can do it: but from long suffering. Let none then think 
His forbearance to be weakness. For why marvellest thou that He doth not now proceed against sinners, 
nor in his forbearance and long suffering exacts satisfaction, seeing that He endured even to be crucified, 
and though suffering such things punished not? Wherefore also he added, 


Ver. 3, 4. “Who to you-ward is not weak, but is mighty in you. For though He was crucified through 
weakness, yet He liveth through the Power of God.” 


These words have much obscurity and give disturbance to the weaker sort. Wherefore it is necessary to 
unfold them more clearly, and to explain the signification of the expression as to which the obscurity 
exists, that no one may be offended, even of the simpler sort. What then, at all, is that which is here said, 
and what the term “weakness” designates, and in what signification it is used, it is necessary to learn. For 
the term is indeed one, but it has many meanings. For bodily sickness is termed weakness:’ whence it is 
even said in the Gospel, “Behold, he whom Thou lovest is weak,” (John xi. 3, 4.) concerning Lazarus; and 
He Himself said, “This weakness is not unto death;” and Paul, speaking of Epaphras, “For indeed he was 
weak nigh unto death, but God had mercy on him;” (Philip. ii. 57.) and of Timothy, “Use a little wine for 
thy stomach’s sake and thine often weaknesses.” (1 Tim. v. 23.) For all these denote bodily sickness. 
Again, the not being established firmly in the faith is called weakness;’ the not being perfect and 
complete. And denoting this Paul said, “Him that is weak in the faith receive ye but not to doubtful 
disputations:” (Rom. xiv. 1, 2.) and again, “One believeth that he may eat all things; another, who is weak, 
eateth herbs,” denoting him who is weak in the faith. Here then are two significations of the term 
weakness;’ there is yet a third thing which is called weakness.’ What then is this? Persecutions, plottings, 
insults, trials, assaults. And denoting this Paul said, “For this thing I besought the Lord thrice. And He 
said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee: for My power is made perfect in weakness.” (Chap. xii. 8, 9.) 
What is “in weakness?” In persecutions, in dangers, in trials, in plottings, in deaths. And denoting this he 
said, Wherefore, I take pleasure in weakness. Then showing what kind of weakness he means, he spake 
not of fever, nor of doubt about the faith; but what? “in injuries, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in 
imprisonments, that the power of Christ may rest upon me. For when I am weak, then am I strong.” 
(Chap. xii. 10.) That is to say when I am persecuted, when I am driven up and down, when I am plotted 
against, then am I strong, then the rather I prevail over, and get the better of them that plot against me, 
because that grace resteth upon me, more largely. It is then in this third sense that Paul useth 
“weakness;” and this is what he means by it; aiming again, as I said also before, at that point, his seeming 
to them to be mean and contemptible. For indeed he had no desire to boast, nor to seem to be what he 


really was, nor yet to display the power which he possessed of punishing and revenging; whence also he 
was accounted to be mean. When then as so accounting they were going on in great indifference and 
insensibility, and repented not of their sins, he seizes a favorable opportunity, discourses with much vigor 
upon these points also, and shows that it was not from weakness he did nothing, but from long-suffering. 


[3.] Then, as I said, by transferring the argument from himself to Christ, he enhances their fear, he 
increases his threat. And what he says is this; for even supposing I should do something and chastise and 
take vengeance on the guilty ones, is it I that chastise and take vengeance? it is He that dwelleth in me, 
Christ Himself. But if ye do not believe this, but are desirous of receiving a proof by deeds of Him that 
dwelleth in me, ye shall know presently; “For he is not weak to you-ward, but is even powerful.”’ And 
wherefore added he “to you-ward,” seeing He is mighty everywhere? for should He be minded to punish 
unbelievers, He is able; or demons, or anything whatsoever. What then is the import of the addition? The 
expression is either as shaming them exceedingly by remembrance of the proofs they have already 
received; or else as declaring this, that meanwhile He shows His power in you who ought to be corrected. 
As he said also in another place, “For what have I to do to judge them also that are without?” (1 Cor. v. 
12.) For those that are without,’ he says, He will then call to account in the day of judgment, but you even 
now, so as to rescue you from that punishment.’ But nevertheless even this instance of his solicitude, 
although arising from tender affection, observe how he combines with fear and much anger, saying, “Who 
to you-ward is not weak, but is powerful in you.” 


Ver. 4. “For though He was crucified through weakness, yet He liveth through the Power of God.” 


What is, “though He was crucified through weakness?” For though He chose,’ he says, to endure a thing 
which seems to carry a notion of weakness, still this in no way breaks in upon His Power. That still 
remains invincible, and that thing which seemeth to be of weakness, hath nothing harmed it, nay this very 
thing itself shows His Power most of all, in that He endured even such a thing, and yet His Power was not 
mutilated.’ Let not then the expression “weakness” disturb thee; for elsewhere also he says, “The 
foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God is stronger than men;” (1 Cor. i. 55.) 
although in God is nothing either foolish or weak: but he called the Cross so, as setting forth the 
conception of the unbelieving regarding it. Hear him, at least, interpreting himself. “For the preaching of 
the Cross is to them that perish foolishness, but unto us which are saved it is the power of God.” (Ib. 18.) 
And again; “But we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness; but unto them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the 
wisdom of God.” (Ib. 23, 24.) And again; “But the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit, for 
they are foolishness unto him.” (1 Cor. ii. 14.) Observe, how in every place he expresseth the conception of 
the unbelieving, who look upon the Cross as foolishness and weakness. And so, in truth, here also he 
means not “weakness” really such, but what was suspected to be such with the unbelieving. He doth not 
then say this, that because He was weak He was crucified. Away with the thought! For that He had it in 
His power not to have been crucified He showed throughout; when He now cast men down prostrate, now 
turned back the beams of the sun, and withered a fig-tree, and blinded their eyes that came against Him, 
and wrought ten thousand other things. What then is this which he says, “through weakness!” That even 
although He was crucified after enduring peril and treachery, (for we have showed that peril and 
treachery are called weakness,) yet still He was nothing harmed thereby. And he said this to draw the 
example unto his own case. For since the Corinthians beheld them persecuted, driven about, despised, 
and not avenging nor visiting it, in order to teach them that neither do they so suffer from want of power, 
nor from being unable to visit it, he leads on the argument up to The Master, because He too,’ saith he, 
was crucified, was bound, suffered ten thousand things, and He visited them not, but continued to endure 
things which appeared to argue weakness, and in this way displaying His Power, in that although He 
punishes not nor requites, He is not injured any thing at all. For instance, the Cross did not cut asunder 
His life, nor yet impeded His resurrection, but He both rose again and liveth.’ And when thou hearest of 
the Cross and of life, expect to find the doctrine concerning the Incarnation, for all that is said here hath 
reference to that. And if he says “though the Power of God,” it is not as though He were Himself void of 
strength to quicken His flesh; but it was indifferent with him to mention either Father or Son. For when he 
said, “the Power of God,” he said by His own Power. For that both He Himself raised it up and sustains it, 
hear Him saying, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” John ii. 19.) But if that which 
is His, this he saith to be the Father’s, be not disturbed; “For,” He saith, “all My Father’s things are Mine.” 
(john xvi. 15.) And again, “All Mine are Thine, and Thine are Mine.” (Ib. xvii. 10.) As then He that was 
crucified was nothing harmed,’ he says, so neither are we when persecuted and warred against;’ 
wherefore also he adds, 


“For even we also if we are weak in Him, yet we shall live with Him through the Power of God.” 


What is the meaning of “we are weak in Him?” We are persecuted, are driven here and there, suffer 
extremity. But what is “with Him?” Because of the preaching,’ he says, and our faith in Him. But if for His 
sake we undergo what is sad and disagreeable, it is quite plain that we shall what is pleasant also:’ and so 
he added, “but we are saved with Him by the Power of God.” 


[4.] Ver. 5, 6. “Try your own selves, whether ye be in the faith, prove your own selves. Know ye not as to 
your own selves, that Christ is in you, unless indeed ye be reprobate? But I hope that ye shall know that 


we are not reprobate.” 


For since by what he has said he hath shown that even if he does not punish, it is not because he hath not 
Christ in himself, but because he intimates His long-suffering, Who was crucified and yet avenged not 
Himself; he again, in another manner, produces the same effect, and still more irrefragably, establishing 
his argument by the disciples. For why speak I of myself,’ he says the teacher, who have so much care 
upon me and am entrusted with the whole world and have done such great miracles. For if ye will but 
examine yourselves who are in the rank of disciples, ye will see that Christ is in you also. But if in you, 
then much more in your teacher. For if ye have faith, Christ is in you also.’ For they who then believed 
wrought miracles. Wherefore also he added, “Try your own selves, prove your own selves, whether ye be 
in the faith. Know ye not as to your own selves, unless indeed that Christ is in you, ye be reprobate?” But 
if in you, much more in your teacher?’ He seems to me here to speak of the “faith” which relates to 
miracles. For if ye have faith,’ he says, “Christ is in you, except ye have become reprobates.” Seest thou 
how again he terrifies them, and shows even to superfluity that Christ is with Him. For he seems to me to 
be here alluding to them, even as to their lives. For since faith is not enough [by itself] to draw down the 
energy of the Spirit, and he had said that “if ye are in the faith” ye have Christ in you,’ and it happened 
that many who had faith were destitute of that energy; in order to solve the difficulty, he says, “except ye 
be reprobate,” except [that is] ye are corrupt in life. “But I hope that ye shall know that we are not 
reprobate.” What followed naturally was to have said, “but if ye have become reprobate, yet we have not.” 
He doth not, however, say so, for fear of wounding them, but he hints it in an obscure manner, without 
either making the assertion thus, ye are reprobate,’ or proceeding by question and saying, But if ye are 
reprobate,’ but leaving out even this way of putting it by question, he indicates it obscurely by adding, 
“But I hope that ye shall know that we are not reprobate.” Here also again, great is the threat, great the 
alarm. For since ye desire,’ he says, in this way, by your own punishment to receive the proof, we shall 
have no difficulty in giving you that demonstration.’ But he does not indeed so express himself, but with 
more weight and threatening. “But I hope that ye shall know that we are not reprobate.” For ye ought 
indeed,’ he saith, to have known even without this what we are, and that we have Christ speaking and 
working in us; but since ye desire to receive the proof of it by deeds also, ye shall know that we are not 
reprobate.’ Then when he has held the threat suspended over their heads, and brought the punishment 
now up to their doors, and has set them a trembling, and made them look for vengeance; see how again 
he sweetens down his words and soothes their fear, and shows his unambitious temper, his tender 
solicitude towards his disciples, his high-principledness of purpose, his loftiness and freedom from vain- 
glory. For he exhibits all these qualities in what he adds, saying, 


Ver. 7, 8, 9. “Now I pray to God that ye do no evil, not that we may appear approved, but that ye may do 
that which is honorable, though we be as reprobate. For we can do nothing against the truth but for the 
truth. For we rejoice when we are weak, and ye are strong. For this also we pray for even your perfecting. 


[5.] What can be equal to this soul? He was despised, he was spit upon, he was ridiculed, he was mocked, 
as mean, as contemptible, as a braggart, as boastful in his words but in his deeds unable to make even a 
little show; and although seeing so great a necessity for showing his own power, he not only puts off, not 
only shrinks back, but even prays that he may not fall into such a position. For he says, “I pray that ye do 
no evil, not that we may appear approved, but that ye may do that which is honorable, though we be as 
reprobate.” What is it he says? I entreat God. I beseech Him,’ he says, that I may find no one unreformed, 
may find no one’ that has not repented? yea, rather, not this alone, but that none may have sinned at all. 
For,’ he says, that ye have done no [evil], but if ye have perchance sinned, then that ye may have changed 
your conduct, and been beforehand with me in reforming, and arresting all wrath. For this is not what I 
am eager about, that we should be approved in this way, but clean the contrary, that we should not appear 
approved. For if ye should continue,’ he says, sinning and not repenting, it will be necessary for us to 
chastise, to punish, to maim your bodies; (as happened in the case of Sapphira and of Magus;) and we 
have given proof of our power. But we pray not for this, but the contrary, that we may not be shown to be 
approved in this way, that we may not in this way exhibit the proof of the power which is in us, by 
chastising you and punishing you as sinning and as incurably diseased, but what? “That ye should do that 
which is honorable,” we pray for this, that ye should ever live in virtue, ever in amendment; “and we 
should be as reprobate,” not displaying our power of punishing.’ And he said not, “reprobate” for he 
would not “be” reprobate, even though he did not punish, nay rather for this very reason he would be 
“approved;” but even if some suspect us,’ he says, on account of our not displaying our power, to be 
contemptible and cast away, we care nothing for this. Better we should be so deemed of by those, than 
display the power which God hath given to us in those stripes, and in that unreformedness of heart.’ 


“For we can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth.” For that he may not seem [merely] to be 
gratifying them, (for this is what one who was void of vain-glory might do,) but to be doing what the 
nature of the thing demanded, he added this, “for we can do nothing against the truth.” For if we find 
you,’ he says, in good repute, having driven away your sins by repentance and having boldness towards 
God; we shall not be able thereafter, were we never so willing, to punish you, but should we attempt it 
even, God will not work with us. For to this end gave He us our power that the judgment we give should 
be true and righteous, not contrary to the truth.’ Seest thou how in every way he can, he makes what he 
says void of offensiveness, and softens the harshness of his menace? Moreover as he has eagerly 
endeavored this, so is he desirous also to show that his mind was quite joined to them; wherefore also he 


added, “For we rejoice when we are weak and ye are strong, and this also we pray for even your 
perfecting.” For most certainly,’ he says, we cannot do any thing against the truth, that is, punish you if 
you are well pleasing [to God]; besides, because we cannot, we therefore do not wish it, and even desire 
the contrary. Nay, we are particularly glad of this very thing, when we find you giving us no occasion to 
show that power of ours for punishment. For even if the doing of such things shows men glorious and 
approved and strong; still we desire the contrary, that ye should be approved and unblamable, and that we 
should never at any time reap the glory thence arising.’ Wherefore he says, “For we are glad when we are 
weak.” What is, “are weak?” When we may be thought weak.’ Not when we are weak, but when we are 
thought weak; for they were thought so by their enemies, because they displayed not their power of 
punishing. But still we are glad, when your behavior is of such a sort as to give us no pretence for 
punishing you. And it is a pleasure to us to be in this way considered weak, so that only ye be blameless;’ 
wherefore he adds, “and ye are strong,” that is, are approved, are virtuous. And we do not only wish for 
this, but we pray for this, that ye may be blameless, perfect, and afford us no handle.’ 


[6.] This is paternal affection, to prefer the salvation of the disciples before his own good name. This is the 
part of a soul free from vainglory; this best releaseth from the bonds of the body and makes one to rise 
aloft from earth to heaven, the being pure from vain-glory; just as therefore the contrary leadeth unto 
many sins. For it is impossible that one who is not pure from vain-glory, should be lofty and great and 
noble; but he must needs grovel on the ground, and do much damage, whilst the slave of a polluted 
mistress, more cruel than any barbarian. For what can be fiercer than she who, when most courted, is 
then most savage? Even wild beasts are not this, but are tamed by much attention. But vain-glory is quite 
the contrary, by being contemned she is made tame, by being honored she is made savage and is armed 
against her honorer. The Jews honored her and were punished with exceeding severity; the disciples 
slighted her and were crowned. And why speak I of punishment and crowns? for to this very point of being 
seen to be glorious, it contributes more than any thing, to spit upon vainglory. And thou shalt see even in 
this world that they who honor it are damaged, whilst those who slight it are benefited. For the disciples 
who slighted it, (for there is no obstacle to our using the same example again,) and preferred the things of 
God, outshine the sun, having gained themselves an immortal memory even after their death; whilst the 
Jews who crouched to it are become cityless, heartless, degraded, fugitives, exiles, mean, contemptible. 
Do thou, therefore, if thou desirest to receive glory, repel glory; but if thou pursuest glory, thou shalt miss 
glory. And, if ye will, let us also try this doctrine in worldly matters. For whom do we make sport of in our 
jests? Is it not of those whose minds are set upon it? Certainly then, these men are the most entirely 
destitute of it, having countless accusers and being slighted by all. And whom do we admire, tell me; is it 
not those who despise it? Certainly then, these are they that are glorified. For as he is rich, not who is in 
need of many things, but who is in need of nothing; so he is glorious, not who loveth glory, but who 
despiseth it; for this glory is but a shadow of glory. No one having seen a loaf painted, though he should 
be pressed with hunger ever so much, will attack the picture. Neither then do thou pursue these shadows, 
for this is a shadow of glory, not glory. And that thou mayest know that this is the manner of it and that it 
is a shadow, consider this that it must be so, when the thing hath a bad name amongst men, when all 
consider it a thing to be avoided, they even who desire it; and when he who hath it and he covets it are 
ashamed to be called after it. Whence then is this desire,’ saith one, and how is the passion engendered?’ 
By littleness of soul, (for one ought not only to accuse it, but also to correct it,) by an imperfect mind, by a 
childish judgment. Let us then cease to be children, and let us become men: and let us every where 
pursue the reality, not the shadows, both in wealth, and in pleasure, and in luxury, and in glory, and in 
power; and this disease will cease, and many others also. For to pursue shadows is a madman’s part. 
Wherefore also Paul said, “Awake up righteously and sin not.” (1 Cor. xv. 34.) For there is yet another 
madness, sorer than that caused by devils, than that from frenzy. For that admits of forgiveness, but this is 
destitute of excuse, seeing the soul itself is corrupted and its right judgment lost; and that of frenzy 
indeed is an affection of the body, but this madness hath its seat in the artificer mind. As then of fevers 
those are sorer, yea incurable, which seize upon firm bodies and lurk in the recesses of the nerves and are 
hidden away in the veins, so truly is this madness also, seeing it lurks in the recesses of the mind itself, 
perverting and destroying it. For how is it not clear and evident madness, yea, a distemper sorer than any 
madness, to despise the things which abide forever, and to cling with great eagerness to those which 
perish? For, tell me, if one were to chase the wind or try to hold it, should we not say that he was mad? 
And what? if one should grasp a shadow and neglect the reality; if one should hate his own wife and 
embrace her shadow; or loathe his son and again love his shadow, wouldest thou seek any other clearer 
sign in proof of madness? Such are they also who greedily follow the present things. For they are all 
shadow, yea, whether thou mention glory, or power, or good report, or wealth, or luxury, or any other 
thing of this life. And therefore truly it is that the prophet said, “Surely man walketh in a shadow, yea, he 
disquieth himself in vain;” (Ps. xxxix. 6.) and again, “Our days decline like a shadow.” (Ps. cii. 11.) And in 
another place, he calls human things smoke and the flower of grass. But it is not only his good things 
which are shadow, but his evils also, whether it be death thou mention, or poverty, or disease, or any other 
thing. What then are those things which abide, both good and evil? The eternal kingdom and the 
everlasting hell. For “neither shall the worm die, nor shall the fire be quenched:” (Mark ix. 44.) and “these 
shall rise again to everlasting life: and these to everlasting punishment.” (Mark xxv. 46.) That then we may 
escape the one and enjoy the other, letting go the shadow, let us cling to the real things with all 
earnestness, for so shall we obtain the kingdom of heaven, which may we all obtain though the grace and 
love towards men of our Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom be glory and might for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY Xxx 


2 COR. XIII. 10 


For this cause I write these things while absent, that I may not when present deal sharply, according to 
the authority which the Lord gave me for building up, and not for casting down. 


He was sensible he had spoken more vehemently than his wont, and especially towards the end of the 
Epistle. For he said before, “Now I Paul myself entreat you by the meekness and gentleness of Christ; I 
who in your presence am lowly among you, but being absent am of good courage towards you: Yea, I 
beseech you, that I may not be bold when I am present, with the confidence wherewith I count to be bold 
against some which count of us as if we walked according to the flesh;” (Chap. x. 1, 2.) and, “being in 
readiness to avenge all disobedience when your obedience shall be fulfilled:” (Ib. 6.) and, “I fear lest when 
I come, I should find you not such as I would, and should myself be found of you such as ye would not;” 
(Chap. xii. 20.) and again, “lest when I come my God should humble me before you, and that I should 
mourn many of them which have sinned heretofore, and repented not of the lasciviousness and 
uncleanness which they committed:” (Ib. 21.) and afterwards, “I told you before and foretell you, as if I 
were present the second time, and being absent now I write, that, if I come again, I will not spare; seeing 
that ye seek a proof of Christ, that speaketh in me.” (Chap. xiii. 2, 3.) Since then he had said these things 
and more besides, terrifying, shaming, reproaching, lashing them, he says, in excuse for all, “For this 
cause I write these things while absent, that I may not when present deal sharply.” For I am desirous the 
sharpness should lie in my letters and not in my deeds. I wish my threats to be vehement, that they may 
continue threats and never go forth into action. Again even in this his apology he makes what he says 
more terrible, showing that it is not himself who is to punish, but God; for he added, “according to the 
authority which the Lord gave me;” and again, to show that he desires not to use his power to their 
punishment, he added, “not for casting down, but for building up.” And he hinted indeed this now, as I 
said, but he left it to them to draw the conclusion that if they should continue unamended, even this again 
is building up, to punish those that are of such a mind. For so it is, and he knew it and showed it by his 
deeds. 


Ver. 11. “For the rest, brethren, rejoice, be perfected, be comforted, be of the same mind, live in peace, 
and the God of love and peace shall be with you.” 


What means, “for the rest, brethren, rejoice?” Thou hast pained, terrified, thrown them into an agony, 
made them to tremble and fear, and how biddest thou them rejoice? Why, for this very reason I bid them 
rejoice. For,’ he says, if what is your part follow’ upon mine, there will be nothing to prevent that joy. For 
all my part has been done; I have suffered long, I have delayed, I have forborne to cut off, I have 
besought, I have advised, I have alarmed, I have threatened, so as by every means to gather you in unto 
the fruit of repentance. And now it behoveth that your part be done, and so your joy will be unfading.’ 


“Be perfected.” What is, “be perfected?” Be complete, fill up what is deficient.’ 


“Be comforted.” For, since their trials were numerous, and their perils great, he says, “be comforted,” 
both by one another, and by us, and by your change unto the better. For if ye should have joy of 
conscience and become complete, nothing is wanting unto your cheerfulness and comfort. For nothing 
doth so produce comfort as a pure conscience, yea, though innumerable trials surround.’ 


“Be of the same mind, live in peace.” The request he made in the former Epistle also, at the opening. For 
it is possible to be of one mind, and yet not to live in peace, [for instance], when people agree in doctrine, 
but in their dealings with each other are at variance. But Paul requires both. 


“And the God of love and peace shall be with you.” For truly he not only recommends and advises, but also 
prays. For either he prays for this, or else foretells what shall happen; or rather, both. For if ye do these 
things,’ he says, for instance, if ye be “of one mind” and “live in peace,” God also will be with you, for He 
is “the God of love and of peace,” and in these things He delighteth, He rejoiceth. Hence shall peace also 
be yours from His love; hence shall every evil be removed. This saved the world, this ended the long war, 
this blended together heaven and earth, this made men angels. This then let us also imitate, for love is the 
mother of countless good things. By this we were saved, by this all those unspeakable good things [come] 
to us.’ 


[2.] Then to lead them on unto it, he says, 
Ver. 12. “Salute one another with a holy kiss.” 


What is “holy?” not hollow, not treacherous, like the kiss which Judas gave to Christ. For therefore is the 
kiss given, that it may be fuel unto love, that it may kindle the disposition, that we may so love each other, 
as brothers brothers, as children parents, as parents children; yea, rather even far more. For those things 
are a disposition implanted by nature, but these by spiritual grace. Thus our souls bound unto each other. 
And therefore when we return after an absence we kiss each other, our souls hastening unto mutual 
intercourse. For this is that member which most of all declares to us the workings of the soul. But about 


this holy kiss somewhat else may yet be said. To what effect? We are the temple of Christ; we kiss then the 
porch and entrance of the temple when we kiss each other. See ye not how many kiss even the porch of 
this temple, some stooping down, others grasping it with their hand, and putting their hand to their 
mouth. And through these gates and doors Christ both had entered into us, and doth enter, whensoever 
we communicate. Ye who partake of the mysteries understand what I say. For it is in no common manner 
that our lips are honored, when they receive the Lord’s Body. It is for this reason chiefly that we here kiss. 
Let them give ear who speak filthy things, who utter railing, and let them shudder to think what that 
mouth is they dishonor; let those give ear who kiss obscenely. Hear what things God hath proclaimed by 
thy mouth, and keep it undefiled. He hath discoursed of the life to come, of the resurrection, of 
immortality, that death is not death, of those other innumerable mysteries. For he that is about to be 
initiated comes to the priest’s mouth as it were an oracle, to hear things full of awe. For he lost his life 
even from his forefathers, and comes to seek it again, and to ask how he may haply find and get it back. 
Then God announceth to him how it may be found, and that mouth becomes more awful than the very 
mercy-seat. For that mercy-seat never sent forth a voice like this, but spake much of lesser things, of wars 
and such peace as is here below: but this speaks all about heaven and the life to come, and things new 
and that pass understanding. And having said, 


Ver. 13. “Salute one another with an holy kiss,” he added, “All the saints salute you.” 


By this also giving them good hopes. He has added this in the place of the kiss, knitting them together by 
the salutation, for the words also proceed from the same mouth from which the kiss. Seest thou how he 
brings them all together, both those who are widely separated in the body and those who are near, these 
by the kiss and those by the written message? 


[3.] Ver. 14. “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God,” and the Father, “and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.” After having united them to one other by the salutations 
and the kisses, he again closes his speech with prayer, with much carefulness uniting them unto God also. 
Where now are they who say that because the Holy Spirit is not inserted in the beginnings of the Epistles, 
He is not of the same substance? For, behold, he hath now enumerated Him with the Father and Son. And 
besides this, one may remark, that when writing to the Colossians and saying, “Grace to you, and peace 
from God our Father,” he was silent of the Son, and added not, as in all his Epistles, and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Is then the Son not of the same substance either, because of this? Nay, these reasonings are 
of extreme folly. For this very thing especially shows Him to be of the same substance, that Paul useth the 
expression [or not] indifferently. And that what is here said is no conjecture, hear how he mentions Son 
and Spirit, and is quite silent of the Father. For, writing to the Corinthians, he says, “But ye were washed, 
but ye were sanctified, but ye were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of our 
God.” (1 Cor. vi. 11.) What then, tell me? were these not baptized into the Father? Then assuredly they 
were neither washed nor sanctified. But did they baptize them? doubtless then just as also they did 
baptize. How then did he not say, Ye are washed in the name of the Father?’ Because it was indifferent in 
his view, at one time to make mention of this, at another of that Person; and you may observe this custom 
in many places of the Epistles. For writing to the Romans he says, “I beseech you therefore by the mercies 
of God,” (Rom. xii. 1.) although those mercies are of the Son; and, “I beseech you by the love of the 
Spirit,” (Rom. xv. 30.) although love is of the Father. Wherefore then mentioned he not the Son in “the 
mercies,” nor the Father in “the love?” Because as being things plain and admitted, he was silent about 
them. Moreover, he will be found again, to put the gifts also themselves transposedly. For having said 
here, “The grace of Christ, and the love of God and the Father, and the communion of the Holy Ghost;” he 
in another place speaks of “the communion of the Son,” and of “the love of the Spirit.” For, “I beseech 
you,” he says, “by the love of the Spirit.” (Rom. xv. 30.) And in his Epistle to the Corinthians, “God is 
faithful, by Whom ye were called into the communion of His Son.” (1 Cor. i. 9.) Thus the things of the 
Trinity are undivided: and whereas the communion is of the Spirit, it hath been found of the Son; and 
whereas the grace is of the Son, it is also of the Father and of the Holy Spirit; for [we read], “Grace be to 
you from God the Father.” And in another place, having enumerated many forms of it, he added, “But all 
these worketh the one and the same Spirit, dividing to each one severally as He will.” (1 Cor. xii. 11.) And 
I say these things, not confounding the Persons, (away with the thought!) but knowing both the 
individuality and distinctness of These, and the Unity of the Substance. 


[4.] Let us then continue both to hold these doctrines in their strictness, and to draw to us the love of God. 
For before indeed He loved us when hating Him, and reconciled us who were His enemies; but henceforth 
He wishes to love us as loving Him. Let us then continue to love Him, so that we may be also loved by 
Him. For if when beloved by powerful men we are formidable to all, much more when [beloved] by God. 
And should it be needful to give wealth, or body, or even life itself for this love, let us not grudge them. 
For it is not enough to say in words that we love, but we ought to give also the proof of deeds; for neither 
did He show love by words only, but by deeds also. Do thou then also show this by thy deeds and do those 
things which please Him, for so shalt thou thyself reap again the advantage. For He needeth nothing that 
we have to bestow, and this is also a special proof of a sincere love, when one who needeth nothing and is 
not in any necessity, doth all for the sake of being loved by us. Wherefore also Moses said, “For what doth 
the Lord God require of you, but to love Him, and that thou shouldest be ready to walk after Him?” (Deut. 
x. 12.) So that when He biddeth thee love Him, He then most of all showeth that He loves thee. For 
nothing doth so secure our salvation as to love Him. See then, how that all His commandments even tend 


together to our repose and salvation and good report. For when he says, “Blessed are the merciful, 
blessed are the pure in heart, blessed are the meek, blessed are the poor in spirit, blessed are the 
peacemakers;” (Matt. v. 3-9.) He Himself indeed reaps no advantage from these, but he enjoins them for 
our adorning and attuning; and when He says, “I was an hungred,” it is not as needing that ministry from 
us, but as exciting thee to humanity. For He was well able even without thee to feed the poor man; but as 
bestowing upon thee an exceeding treasure, he laid these commands upon thee. For if the sun, which is 
but a creature, needeth not our eyes; for he abideth in his own proper brightness, even though none 
should look upon him, and we it is who are the gainers when we enjoy his beams; much more is this so 
with God. But that thou mayest learn this in yet another way; how great wilt thou have the distance to be 
between God and us? as great as between gnats and us, or much greater? Quite plainly it is much greater, 
yea, infinite. If then we vainglorious creatures need not service nor honor from gnats, much rather the 
Divine Nature [none from us], seeing It is impassible and needing nothing. The measure of that which He 
enjoyeth by us is but the greatness of our benefit, and the delight He taketh in our salvation. For this 
reason He also oftentimes relinquisheth His own, and seeketh thine. “For if any,” he saith,” have a wife 
that believeth not, and she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her away;” (1 Cor. vii. 12.) and, 
“He that putteth away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery.” Seest 
thou what unspeakable goodness? If a wife be a harlot,’ He says, I do not compel the husband to live with 
her; and if she be an unbeliever, I do not forbid him.’ Again, if thou be grieved against any one, I command 
him that hath grieved thee to leave My gift and to run to thee.’ For He saith, “If thou art offering thy gift, 
and there remember that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way, first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” (Matt. v. 23, 24.) And what saith 
the parable of him that had devoured his all? (Matt. xviii. 24, &c.) Doth it not show this? For when he had 
eaten up those ten thousand talents, He had mercy on him, and let him go; but when he demanded of his 
fellowservant an hundred pence, he both called him wicked and delivered him over to the punishment. So 
great account doth He make of thy ease. The barbarian was about to sin against the wife of the just man, 
and He says, “I spared thee from sinning against me.” (Gen. xx. 6.) Paul persecuted the Apostles, and He 
saith to him, “Why persecutest thou Me?” Others are hungry, and He Himself saith He is an hungred, and 
wanders about naked and a stranger, wishing to shame thee, and so to force thee into the way of 
almsgiving. 


Reflecting then upon the love, how great He hath shown in all things, and still shows it to be, both having 
vouchsafed to make Himself known to us, (which is the greatest crown of good things, and light to the 
understanding and instruction in virtue,) and to lay down laws for the best mode of life, and having done 
all things for our sakes, having given His Son, and promised a kingdom, and invited us to those 
unspeakable good things, and prepared for us a most blessed life, let us do and say every thing so as both 
to appear worthy of His love and to obtain the good things to come; whereunto may we all attain, through 
the grace and love towards men of our Lord Jesus Christ; with Whom to the Father, with the Holy Spirit, 
be glory now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 
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The Commentary And Homilies Of St. John Chrysostom On The Epistles Of St. Paul The 
Apostle To The Galatians And Ephesians 


ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM ARCHBISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
THE OXFORD TRANSLATIONS REVISED, WITH ADDITIONAL NOTES, BY 
REV. GROSS ALEXANDER, D.D., 
PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK IN VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PREFACE 


St. Chrysostom’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians is continuous, according to chapter and 
verse, instead of being arranged in Homilies, with a moral or practical application at their close, as in his 
exposition of other Epistles. It was written in Antioch, as Montfaucon infers from a reference which the 
Author, makes upon Chap. i., ver. 16 (p. 20) to other of his writings, which certainly were written about 
the same time in that city. Vid. Hom. de Mutal. Nom., Tom. III., p. 98, Ed. Ben. The year is uncertain, but 
seems not to have been earlier than a.d. 395 


The Homilies on the Epistle to the Ephesians have been by some critics assigned to the Episcopate at 
Constantinople, in consequence of certain imperfections in their composition, which seemed to argue 
absence of the comparative leisure which he enjoyed at Antioch. There is a passage too in Homily XI., pp. 
231, 232, which certainly is very apposite to the Author’s circumstance in the court of Eudoxia. Yet there 
are strong reasons for deciding that they too were delivered at Antioch. St. Babylas and St. Julian, both 
saints at Antioch, are mentioned familiarly, the former in Homily IX., p. 205, the latter in Homily XXI., pp. 
342, 343. Monastic establishments in mountains in the neighborhood are spoken of in Homily VI., p. 165, 
and XIII., p. 248; and those near Antioch are famous in St. Chrysostom’s history. A schism too is alluded to 
in Homily XI., p. 230, as existing in the community he was addressing, and that not about a question of 
doctrine; circumstances which are accurately fulfilled in the contemporary history of Antioch, and which 
are more or less noticed in the Homilies on 1 Corinthians, which were certainly delivered at Antioch. 


Moreover, he makes mention of the prevalence of superstitions, Gentile and Jewish, among the people 
whom he was addressing, in Homily VL, fin., p. 166, Homily XII., fin., p. 240, which is a frequent ground 
of complaint in his other writings against the Christians of Antioch: vid. in Gal. p. 15; in 1 Cor., Homily 
XII., S:S: 13, 14; in Col., Homily VIII., fin.; Contr. Jud. I., pp. 386-388. 


Since Evagrius, the last Bishop of the Latin succession in the schism, died in a.d. 392, these Homilies 
must have been composed before that date. 


As to the Translations, the Editors have been favored with the former by a friend who conceals his name; 
and with the latter, by the Rev. William John Copeland, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


J.H. Newman 


Commentary of St. John Chrysostom, Archbishop Of Constantinople, On The Epistle Of St. 
Paul The Apostle To The Galatians 


CHAPTER I 


VERSE 1-3 


“Paul, an Apostle, (not from men, neither through man, but through Jesus Christ and God the Father, who 
raised Him from the dead;) and all the brethren which are with me, unto the Churches of Galatia: Grace to 
you and peace from God the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


The exordium is full of a vehement and lofty spirit, and not the exordium only, but also, so to speak, the 
whole Epistle. For always to address one’s disciples with mildness, even when they need severity is not 
the part of a teacher but it would be the part of a corrupter and enemy. Wherefore our Lord too, though 
He generally spoke gently to His disciples, here and there uses sterner language, and at one time 
pronounces a blessing, at another a rebuke. Thus, having said to Peter, “Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona,” 
(Matt. xvi. 17.) and having promised to lay the foundation of the Church upon his confession, shortly 
afterwards He says, “Get thee behind Me, Satan: thou art a stumbling block unto Me.” (Matt. xvi. 23.) 
Again, on another occasion, “Are ye also even yet without understanding?” (Matt. xv. 16.) And what awe 
He inspired them with appears from John’s saying, that, when they beheld Him conversing with the 
Samaritan woman, though they reminded Him to take food, no one ventured to say, “What seekest Thou, 
or why speakest thou with her?” John iv. 27.) Thus taught, and walking in the steps of his Master, Paul 
hath varied his discourse according to the need of his disciples, at one time using knife and cautery, at 
another, applying mild remedies. To the Corinthians he says, “What will ye? shall I come unto you with a 
rod, or in love, and in a spirit of meekness?” (1 Cor. vi. 21.) but to the Galatians, “O foolish Galatians.” 
(Gal. iii. 1.) And not once only, but a second time, also he has employed this reproof, and towards the 
conclusion he says with a reproachful allusion to them, “Let no man trouble me;” (Gal. vi. 17.) but he 
soothes them again with the words, “My little children, of whom I am again in travail:” (Gal. iv. 19.) and so 
in many other instances. 


Now that this Epistle breathes an indignant spirit, is obvious to every one even on the first perusal; but I 
must explain the cause of his anger against the disciples. Slight and unimportant it could not be, or he 
would not have used such vehemence. For to be exasperated by common matters is the part of the little- 
minded, morose, and peevish; just as it is that of the more redolent and sluggish to lose heart in weighty 
ones. Such a one was not Paul. What then was the offence which roused him? it was grave and 
momentous, one which was estranging them all from Christ, as he himself says further on, “Behold, I Paul 
say unto you, that if ye receive circumcision, Christ will profit you nothing;” (Gal. v. 2.) and again, “Ye who 
would be justified by the Law, ye are fallen away from Grace.” (Gal. v. 4.) What then is this? For it must be 
explained more clearly. Some of the Jews who believed, being held down by the preposessions of Judaism, 
and at the same time intoxicated by vain-glory, and desirous of obtaining for themselves the dignity of 
teachers, came to the Galatians, and taught them that the observance of circumcision, sabbaths, and new- 
moons, was necessary, and that Paul in abolishing these things was not to be borne. For, said they, Peter 
and James and John, the chiefs of the Apostles and the companions of Christ, forbade them not. Now in 
fact they did not forbid these things, but this was not by way of delivering positive doctrine, but in 
condescension to the weakness of the Jewish believers, which condescension Paul had no need of when 
preaching to the Gentiles; but when he was in Judaea, he employed it himself also. But these deceivers, by 
withholding the causes both of Paul’s condescension and that of his brethren, misled the simpler ones, 
saying that he was not to be tolerated, for he appeared but yesterday, while Peter and his colleagues were 
from the first,—that he was a disciple of the Apostles, but they of Christ,—that he was single, but they 
were many, and pillars of the Church. They accused him too of acting a part; saying, that this very man 
who forbids circumcision observes the rite elsewhere, and preaches one way to you and another way to 
others. 


Since Paul then saw the whole Galatian people in a state of excitement, a flame kindled against their 
Church, and the edifice shaken and tottering to its fall, filled with the mixed feelings of just anger and 
despondency, (which he has expressed in the words, “I could wish to be present with you now, and to 
change my voice,”—Gal. iv. 20.) he writes the Epistle as an answer to these charges. This is his aim from 
the very commencement, for the underminers of his reputation had said, The others were disciples of 
Christ but this man of the “Apostles.” Wherefore he begins thus, “Paul, an Apostle not from men, neither 
through man.” For, these deceivers, as I was saying before, had said that this man was the last of all the 
Apostles and was taught by them, for Peter, James, and John, were both first called, and held a primacy 
among the disciples, and had also received their doctrines from Christ Himself; and that it was therefore 
fitting to obey them rather than this man; and that they forbad not circumcision nor the observance of the 


Law. By this and similar language and by depreciating Paul, and exalting the honor of the other Apostles, 
though not spoken for the sake of praising them, but of deceiving the Galatians, they induced them to 
adhere unseasonably to the Law. Hence the propriety of his commencement. As they disparaged his 
doctrine, saying it came from men, while that of Peter came from Christ, he immediately addresses 
himself to this point, declaring himself an apostle “not from men, neither through man.” It was Ananias 
who baptized him, but it was not he who delivered him from the way of error and initiated him into the 
faith; but Christ Himself sent from on high that wondrous voice, whereby He inclosed him in his net. For 
Peter and his brother, and John and his brother, He called when walking by the seaside, (Matt. iv. 18.) but 
Paul after His ascension into heaven. (Acts. ix. 3, 4.) And just as these did not require a second call, but 
straightway left their nets and all that they had, and followed Him, so this man at his first vocation 
pressed vigorously forward, waging, as soon as he was baptized, an implacable war with the Jews. In this 
respect he chiefly excelled the other Apostles, as he says, “I labored more abundantly than they all;” (1 
Cor. xv. 10.) at present, however, he makes no such claim, but is content to be placed on a level with them. 
Indeed his great object was, not to establish any superiority for himself, but, to overthrow the foundation 
of their error. The not being “from men” has reference to all alike for the Gospel’s root and origin is 
divine, but the not being “through man” is peculiar to the Apostles; for He called them not by men’s 
agency, but by His own. 


But why does he not speak of his vocation rather than his apostolate, and say, “Paul” called “not by man?” 
Because here lay the whole question; for they said that the office of a teacher had been committed to him 
by men, namely by the Apostles, whom therefore it behooved him to obey. But that it was not entrusted to 
him by men, Luke declares in the words, “As they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul.” (Acts xiii. 2.) 


From this passage it is manifest that the power of the Son and Spirit is one, for being commissioned by 
the Spirit, he says that he was commissioned by Christ. This appears in another place, from his ascription 
of the things of God to the Spirit, in the words which he addresses to the elders at Miletus: “Take heed 
unto yourselves, and to all the flock, in the which the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops.” (Acts xx. 28.) 
Yet in another Epistle he says, “And God hath set some in the Church, first Apostles, secondly prophets, 
thirdly teachers.” (1 Cor. xii. 28.) Thus he ascribes indifferently the things of the Spirit to God, and the 
things of God to the Spirit. Here too he stops the mouths of heretics, by the words “through Jesus Christ 
and God the Father;” for, inasmuch as they said this term “through” was applied to the Son as importing 
inferiority, see what he does. He ascribes it to the Father, thus teaching us not to prescribe laws to the 
ineffable Nature, nor define the degrees of Godhead which belong to the Father and Son. For to the words 
“through Jesus Christ” he has added, “and God the Father;” for if at the mention of the Father alone he 
had introduced the phrase “through whom,” they might have argued sophistically that it was peculiarly 
applicable to the Father, in that the acts of the Son were to be referred to Him. But he leaves no opening 
for this cavil, by mentioning at once both the Son and the Father, and making his language apply to both. 
This he does, not as referring the acts of the Son to the Father, but to show that the expression implies no 
distinction of Essence. Further, what can now be said by those, who have gathered a notion of inferiority 
from the Baptismal formula,—from our being baptized into the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit? 
For if the Son be inferior because He is named after the Father, what will they say seeing that, in the 
passage before us, the Apostle beginning from Christ proceeds to mention the Father?—but let us not 
even utter such a blasphemy, let us not swerve from the truth in our contention with them; rather let us 
preserve, even if they rave ten thousand times, the due measures of reverence. Since then it would be the 
height of madness and impiety to argue that the Son was greater than the Father because Christ was first 
named, so we dare not hold that the Son is inferior to the Father, because He is placed after Him in the 
Baptismal formula. 


“Who raised Him from the dead.” 


Wherefore is it, O Paul, that, wishing to bring these Judaizers to the faith, you introduce none of those 
great and illustrious topics which occur in your Epistle to the Philippians, as, “Who, being in the form of 
God, counted it not a prize to be on an equality with God,” (Philip. ii. 6.) or which you afterwards declared 
in that to the Hebrews, “the effulgence of his glory, and the very image of His substance;” (Heb. i. 3.) or 
again, what in the opening of his Gospel the son of thunder sounded forth, “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God;” (John i. 1. .) or what Jesus Himself oftentimes 
declared to the Jews, “that His power and authority was equal to the Father’s?” (john v. 19, 27, &c.) Do 
you omit all these, and make mention of the economy of His Incarnation only, bringing forward His cross 
and dying? “Yes,” would Paul answer. For had this discourse been addressed to those who had unworthy 
conceptions of Christ, it would have been well to mention those things; but, inasmuch as the disturbance 
comes from persons who fear to incur punishment should they abandon the Law, he therefore mentions 
that whereby all need of the Law is excluded, I mean the benefit conferred on all through the Cross and 
the Resurrection. To have said that “in the beginning was the Word,” and that “He was in the form of God, 
and made Himself equal with God,” and the like, would have declared the divinity of the Word, but would 
have contributed nothing to the matter in hand. Whereas it was highly pertinent thereto to add, “Who 
raised Him from the dead,” for our chiefest benefit was thus brought to remembrance, and men in general 
are less interested by discourses concerning the majesty of God, than by those which set forth the benefits 
which come to mankind. Wherefore, omitting the former topic, he discourses of the benefits which had 


been conferred on us. 


But here the heretics insultingly exclaim, “Lo, the Father raises the Son!” For when once infected, they 
are wilfully deaf to all sublimer doctrines; and taking by itself and insisting on what is of a less exalted 
nature, and expressed in less exalted terms, either on account of the Son’s humanity, or in honor of the 
Father, or for some other temporary purpose, they outrage, I will not say the Scripture, but themselves. I 
would fain ask such persons, why they say this? do they hope to prove the Son weak and powerless to 
raise one body? Nay, verily, faith in Him enabled the very shadows of those who believed in Him to effect 
the resurrection of the dead. (Acts. v. 15.) Then believers in Him, though mortal, yet by the very shadows 
of their earthly bodies, and by the garments which had touched these bodies, could raise the dead, but He 
could not raise Himself? Is not this manifest madness, a great stretch of folly? Hast thou not heard His 
saying, “Destroy this Temple, and in three days I will raise it up?” John ii. 19.) and again, “I have power to 
lay down my life, and I have power to take it again?” (John x. 18.) Wherefore then is the Father said to 
have raised Him up, as also to have done other things which the Son Himself did? It is in honor of the 
Father, and in compassion to the weakness of the hearers. 


“And all the brethren which are with me.” 


Why is it that he has on no other occasion in sending an epistle added this phrase? For either he puts his 
own name only or that of two or three others, but here has mentioned the whole number and so has 
mentioned no one by name. 


On what account then does he this? 


They made the slanderous charge that he was singular in his preaching, and desired to introduce novelty 
in Christian teaching. Wishing therefore to remove their suspicion, and to show he had many to support 
him in his doctrine, he has associated with himself “the brethren,” to show that what he wrote he wrote 
with their accord. 


“Unto the Churches of Galatia.” 


Thus it appears, that the flame of error had spread over not one or two cities merely, but the whole 
Galatian people. Consider too the grave indignation contained in the phrase, “unto the Churches of 
Galatia:” he does not say, “to the beloved” or “to the sanctified,” and this omission of all names of 
affection or respect, and this speaking of them as a society merely, without the addition “Churches of 
God,” for it is simply “Churches of Galatia,” is strongly expressive of deep concern and sorrow. Here at 
the outset, as well as elsewhere, he attacks their irregularities, and therefore gives them the name of 
“Churches,” in order to shame them, and reduce them to unity. For persons split into many parties cannot 
properly claim this appellation, for the name of “Church” is a name of harmony and concord. 


“Grace to you and peace from God the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


This he always mentions as indispensible, and in this Epistle to the Galatians especially; for since they 
were in danger of falling from grace he prays that they may recover it again, and since they had come to 
be at war with God, he beseeches God to restore them to the same peace. 


“God the Father.” 


Here again is a plain confutation of the heretics, who say that John in the opening of his Gospel, where he 
says “the Word was God,” used the word Theos without the article, to imply an inferiority in the Son’s 
Godhead; and that Paul, where he says that the Son was “in the form of God,” did not mean the Father, 
because the word Theos is without the article. For what can they say here, where Paul says, apo Theou 
Patros, and not apo tou Theou? And it is in no indulgent mood towards them that he calls God, “Father,” 
but by way of severe rebuke, and suggestion of the source whence they became sons, for the honor was 
vouchsafed to them not through the Law, but through the washing of regeneration. Thus everywhere, even 
in his exordium, he scatters traces of the goodness of God, and we may conceive him speaking thus: “O ye 
who were lately slaves, enemies and aliens, what right have ye suddenly acquired to call God your Father? 
it was not the Law which conferred upon you this relationship; why do ye therefore desert Him who 
brought you so near to God, and return to your tutor? 


But the Name of the Son, as well as that of the Father, had been sufficient to declare to them these 
blessings. This will appear, if we consider the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ with attention; for it is said, 
“thou shalt call His Name Jesus; for it is He that shall save His people from their sins;” (Matt. i. 21.) and 
the appellation of “Christ” calls to mind the unction of the Spirit. 


Ver. 4. “Who gave himself for our sins.” 


Thus it appears, that the ministry which He undertook was free and uncompelled; that He was delivered 
up by Himself, not by another. Let not therefore the words of John, “that the Father gave His only- 
begotten Son” (John iii. 16.) for us, lead you to derogate from the dignity of the Only-begotten, or to infer 
therefrom that He is only human. For the Father is said to have given Him, not as implying that the Son’s 


ministry was a servile one, but to teach us that it seemed good to the Father, as Paul too has shown in the 
immediate context: “according to the will of our God, and Father.” He says not “by the command,” but 
“according to the will,” for inasmuch as there is an unity of will in the Father and the Son, that which the 
Son wills, the Father wills also. 


“For our sins,” says the Apostle; we had pierced ourselves with ten thousand evils, and had deserved the 
gravest punishment; and the Law not only did not deliver us, but it even condemned us, making sin more 
manifest, without the power to release us from it, or to stay the anger of God. But the Son of God made 
this impossibility possible for he remitted our sins, He restored us from enmity to the condition of friends, 
He freely bestowed on us numberless other blessings. 


Ver. 4. “That He might deliver us out of this present evil world.” 


Another class of heretics seize upon these words of Paul, and pervert his testimony to an accusation of the 
present life. Lo, say they, he has called this present world evil, and pray tell me what does “world” [age] 
aion mean but time measured by days and seasons? Is then the distinction of days and the course of the 
sun evil? no one would assert this even if he be carried away to the extreme of unreasonableness. “But” 
they say, “it is not the time,’ but the present life,’ which he hath called evil.” Now the words themselves do 
not in fact say this; but the heretics do not rest in the words, and frame their charge from them, but 
propose to themselves a new mode of interpretation. At least therefore they must allow us to produce our 
interpretation, and the rather in that it is both pious and rational. We assert then that evil cannot be the 
cause of good, yet that the present life is productive of a thousand prizes and rewards. And so the blessed 
Paul himself extols it abundantly in the words, “But if to live in the flesh, if this is the fruit of my work, 
then what I shall choose I wont not;” (Philip. i. 22.) and then placing before himself the alternative of 
living upon earth, and departing and being with Christ, he decides for the former. But were this life evil, 
he would not have thus spoken of it, nor could any one, however strenuous his endeavor, draw it aside into 
the service of virtue. For no one would ever use evil for good, fornication for chastity, envy for 
benevolence. And so, when he says, that “the mind of the flesh is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can it be,” (Rom. viii. 7.) he means that vice, as such, cannot become virtue; and the expression, 
“evil world,” must be understood to mean evil actions, and a depraved moral principle. Again, Christ came 
not to put us to death and deliver us from the present life in that sense, but to leave us in the world, and 
prepare us for a worthy participation of our heavenly abode. Wherefore He saith to the Father, “And these 
are in the world, and I come to Thee; I pray not that Thou shouldest take them from the world, but that 
Thou shouldest keep them from the evil,” John xvii. 11, 15.) i.e., from sin. Further, those who will not 
allow this, but insist that the present life is evil, should not blame those who destroy themselves; for as he 
who withdraws himself from evil is not blamed, but deemed worthy of a crown, so he who by a violent 
death, by hanging or otherwise, puts an end to his life, ought not to be condemned. Whereas God 
punishes such men more than murderers, and we all regard them with horror, and justly; for if it is base to 
destroy others, much more is it to destroy one’s self. Moreover, if this life be evil, murderers would 
deserve a crown, as rescuing us from evil. Besides this, they are caught by their own words, for in that 
they place the sun in the first, and the moon in the second rank of their deities, and worship them as the 
givers of many goods, their statements are contradictory. For the use of these and the other heavenly 
bodies, is none other than to contribute to our present life, which they say is evil, by nourishing and giving 
light to the bodies of men and animals and bringing plants to maturity. How is it then that the constitution 
of this “evil life” is so ministered to by those, who according to you are gods? Gods indeed they are not, 
far from it, but works of God created for our use; nor is this world evil. And if you tell me of murderers, of 
adulterers, of tomb-robbers, these things have nothing to do with the present life, for these offences 
proceed not from that life which we live in the flesh, but from a depraved will. For, if they were 
necessarily connected with this life, as embraced in one lot with it, no man would be free or pure from 
them, for no man can escape the characteristic accidents of humanity, such as, to eat and drink, to sleep 
and grow, to hunger and thirst, to be born and die, and the like; no man can ever become superior to 
these, neither sinner nor just man, king nor peasant, We all are subject to the necessity of nature. And so 
if vice were an essential element of this life, no one could avoid it, any more than the things just 
mentioned. And let me not be told that good men are rare, for natural necessity is insuperable by all, so 
that as long as one virtuous man shall be found, my argument will in no wise be invalidated. Miserable, 
wretched man! what is it thou sayest? Is this life evil, wherein we have learnt to know God, and meditate 
on things to come, and have become angels instead of men, and take part in the choirs of the heavenly 
powers? What other proof do we need of an evil and depraved mind? 


“Why then,” they say, “does Paul call the present life evil?” In calling the present world [age] evil, he has 
accommodated himself to our usage, who are wont to say, “I have had a bad day,” thereby complaining not 
of the time itself, but of actions or circumstances. And so Paul in complaining of evil principles of action 
has used these customary forms of speech; and he shows that Christ hath both delivered us from our 
offences, and secured us for the future. The first he has declared in the words, “Who gave Himself for our 
sins;” and by adding, “that He might deliver us out of this present evil world,” he has pronounced our 
future safety. For neither of these did the Law avail, but grace was sufficient for both. 


Ver. 4. “According to the will of our God and Father.” 


Since they were terrified by their notion that by deserting that old Law and adhering to the new, they 
should disobey God, who gave the Law, he corrects their error, and says, that this seemed good to the 
Father also: and not simply “the Father,” but “our Father,” which he does in order to affect them by 
showing that Christ has made His Father our Father. 


Ver. 5. “To whom be the glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 


This too is new and unusual, for we never find the word, “Amen” placed at the beginning of an Epistle, but 
a good way on; here, however he has it in his beginning, to show that what he had already said contained 
a sufficient charge against the Galatians, and that his argument was complete, for a manifest offence does 
not require an elaborate crimination. Having spoken of the Cross, and Resurrection, of redemption from 
sin and security for the future, of the purpose of the Father, and the will of the Son, of grace and peace 
and His whole gift, he concludes with an ascription of praise. 


Another reason for it is the exceeding astonishment into which he was thrown by the magnitude of the 
gift, the superabundance of the grace, the consideration who we were, and what God had wrought, and 
that at once and in a single moment of time. Unable to express this in words, he breaks out into a 
doxology, sending up for the whole world an eulogium, not indeed worthy of the subject, but such as was 
possible to him. Hence too he proceeds to use more vehement language; as if greatly kindled by a sense of 
the Divine benefits, for having said, “To whom be the glory for ever and ever, Amen,” he commences with 
a more severe reproof. 


Ver. 6. “I marvel that ye are so quickly removing from Him that called you in the grace of Christ, unto a 
different Gospel.” 


Like the Jews who persecuted Christ, they imagined their observance of the Law was acceptable to the 
Father, and he therefore shows that in doing this they displeased not only Christ, but the Father also, for 
that they fell away thereby not from Christ only, but from the Father also. As the old covenant was given 
not by the Father only, but also by the Son, so the covenant of grace proceeded from the Father as well as 
the Son, and Their every act is common: “All things whatsoever the Father hath are Mine.” (John xv. 16.) 
By saying that they had fallen off from the Father, he brings a twofold charge against them, of an apostasy, 
and of an immediate apostasy. The opposite extreme a late apostasy, is also blameworthy, but he who falls 
away at the first onset, and in the very skirmishing, displays an example of the most extreme cowardice, 
of which very thing he accuses them also saying: “How is this that your seducers need not even time for 
their designs, but the first approaches suffice for your overthrow and capture? And what excuse can ye 
have? If this is a crime among friends, and he who deserts old and useful associates is to be condemned, 
consider what punishment he is obnoxious to who revolts from God that called him.” He says, “I marvel,” 
not only by way of reproof, that after such bounty, such a remission of their sins, such overflowing 
kindness, they had deserted to the yoke of servitude, but also in order to show, that the opinion he had 
had of them was a favorable and exalted one. For, had he ranked them among ordinary and easily 
deceived persons, he would not have felt surprise. “But since you,” he says, “are of the noble sort and 
have suffered, much, I do marvel.” Surely this was enough to recover and lead them back to their first 
expressions. He alludes to it also in the middle of the Epistle, “Did ye suffer so many things in vain? if it be 
indeed in vain.” (Gal. iii. 4.) “Ye are removing;” he says not, “ye are removed,” that is, “I will not believe or 
suppose that your seduction is complete;” this is the language of one about to recover them, which further 
on he expresses yet more clearly in the words, “I have confidence to you-ward in the Lord that ye will be 
none otherwise minded.” (Gal. v. 10.) 


“From Him that called you in the grace of Christ.” 


The calling is from the Father, but the cause of it is the Son. He it is who hath brought about 
reconciliation and bestowed it as a gift, for we were not saved by works in righteousness: or I should 
rather say that these blessings proceed from Both; as He says, “Mine are Thine, and Thine are Mine.” 
(john xvii. 10.) He says not “ye are removing from the Gospel” but “from God who called you,” a more 
frightful expression, and more likely to affect them. Their seducers did not act abruptly but gradually, and 
while they removed them from the faith in fact, left names unchanged. It is the policy of Satan not to set 
his snares in open view; had they urged them to fall away from Christ, they would have been shunned as 
deceivers and corrupters, but suffering them so far to continue in the faith, and putting upon their error 
the name of the Gospel, without fear they undermined the building employing the terms which they used 
as a sort of curtain to conceal the destroyers themselves. As therefore they gave the name of Gospel to 
this their imposture, he contends against the very name, and boldly says, “unto a different Gospel,”— 


Ver. 7. “Which is not another Gospel.” 


And justly, for there is not another. Nevertheless the Marcionites are misled by this phrase, as diseased 
persons are injured even by healthy food, for they have seized upon it, and exclaim, “So Paul himself has 
declared there is no other Gospel.” For they do not allow all the Evangelists, but one only, and him 
mutilated and confused according to their pleasure. Their explanation of the words, “according to my 
Gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ,” (Rom. xvi. 25.) is sufficiently ridiculous; nevertheless, for the 
sake of those who are easily seduced, it is necessary to refute it. We assert, therefore, that, although a 


thousand Gospels were written, if the contents of all were the same, they would still be one, and their 
unity no wise infringed by the number of writers. So, on the other hand, if there were one writer only, but 
he were to contradict himself, the unity of the things written would be destroyed. For the oneness of a 
work depends not on the number of its authors, but on the agreement or contradictoriness of its contents. 
Whence it is clear that the four Gospels are one Gospel; for, as the four say the same thing, its oneness is 
preserved by the harmony of the contents, and not impaired by the difference of persons. And Paul is not 
now speaking of the number but of the discrepancy of the things spoken. With justice might they lay hold 
of this expression, if the Gospels of Matthew and Luke differed in the signification of their contents, and in 
their doctrinal accuracy; but as they are one and the same, let them cease being senseless and pretending 
to be ignorant of these things which are plain to the very children. 


Ver. 7. “Only there are some that trouble you, and would pervert the Gospel of Christ.” 


That is to say, ye will not recognize another Gospel, so long as your mind is sane, so long as your vision 
remains healthy, and free from distorted and imaginary phantoms. For as the disordered eye mistakes the 
object presented to it, so does the mind when made turbid by the confusion of evil thoughts. Thus the 
madman confounds objects; but this insanity is more dangerous than a physical malady, for it works injury 
not in the regions of sense, but of the mind; it creates confusion not in the organ of bodily vision, but in 
the eye of the understanding. 


“And would pervert the Gospel of Christ.” They had, in fact, only introduced one or two commandments, 
circumcision and the observance of days, but he says that the Gospel was subverted, in order to show that 
a slight adulteration vitiates the whole. For as he who but partially pares away the image on a royal coin 
renders the whole spurious, so he who swerves ever so little from the pure faith, soon proceeds from this 
to graver errors, and becomes entirely corrupted. Where then are those who charge us with being 
contentious in separating from heretics, and say that there is no real difference between us except what 
arises from our ambition? Let them hear Paul’s assertion, that those who had but slightly innovated, 
subverted the Gospel. Not to say that the Son of God is a created Being, is a small matter. Know you not 
that even under the elder covenant, a man who gathered sticks on the sabbath, and transgressed a single 
commandment, and that not a great one, was punished with death? (Num. xv. 32, 36.) and that Uzzah, 
who supported the Ark when on the point of being overturned, was struck suddenly dead, because he had 
intruded upon an office which did not pertain to him? (2 Sam. vi. 6, 7.) Wherefore if to transgress the 
sabbath, and to touch the falling Ark, drew down the wrath of God so signally as to deprive the offender of 
even a momentary respite, shall he who corrupts unutterably awful doctrines find excuse and pardon? 
Assuredly not. A want of zeal in small matters is the cause of all our calamities; and because slight errors 
escape fitting correction, greater ones creep in. As in the body, a neglect of wounds generates fever, 
mortification, and death; so in the soul, slight evils overlooked open the door to graver ones. It is 
accounted a trivial fault that one man should neglect fasting; that another, who is established in the pure 
faith, dissembling on account of circumstances, should surrender his bold profession of it, neither is this 
anything great or dreadful; that a third should be irritated, and threaten to depart from the true faith, is 
excused on the plea of passion and resentment. Thus a thousand similar errors are daily introduced into 
the Church, and we are become a laughing-stock to Jews and Greeks, seeing that the Church is divided 
into a thousand parties. But if a proper rebuke had at first been given to those who attempted slight 
perversions, and a deflection from the divine oracles, such a pestilence would not have been generated, 
nor such a storm have seized upon the Churches. You will now understand why Paul calls circumcision a 
subversion of the Gospel. There are many among us now, who fast on the same day as the Jews, and keep 
the sabbaths in the same manner; and we endure it nobly or rather ignobly and basely. And why do I 
speak of Jews seeing that many Gentile customs are observed by some among us; omens, auguries, 
presages, distinctions of days, a curious attention to the circumstances of their children’s birth, and, as 
soon as they are born, tablets with impious inscriptions are placed upon their unhappy heads, thereby 
teaching them from the first to lay aside virtuous endeavors, and drawing part of them at least under the 
false domination of fate. But if Christ in no way profits those that are circumcised, what shall faith 
hereafter avail to the salvation of those who have introduced such corruptions? Although circumcision 
was given by God, yet Paul used every effort to abolish it, because its unseasonable observance was 
injurious to the Gospel. If then he was so earnest against the undue maintenance of Jewish customs, what 
excuse can we have for not abrogating Gentile ones? Hence our affairs are now in confusion and trouble, 
hence have our learners being filled with pride, reversed the order of things throwing every thing into 
confusion, and their discipline having been neglected by us their governors, they spurn our reproof 
however gentle. And yet if their superiors were even more worthless and full of numberless evils, it would 
not be right for the disciple to disobey. It is said of the Jewish doctors, that as they sat in Moses’ seat, 
their disciples were bound to obey them, though their works were so evil, that the Lord forbad His 
disciples to imitate them. What excuse therefore is there for those who insult and trample on men, rulers 
of the Church, and living, by the grace of God, holy lives? If it be unlawful for us to judge each other, 
much more is it to judge our teachers. 


Ver. 8, 9. “But though we, or an angel from heaven, should preach unto you any Gospel other than that 
which we preached unto you, let him be anathema.” 


See the Apostle’s wisdom; to obviate the objection that he was prompted by vainglory to applaud his own 


doctrine, he includes himself also in his anathema; and as they betook themselves to authority, that of 
James and John, he mentions angels also saying, “Tell me not of James and John; if one of the most exalted 
angels of heaven corrupt the Gospel, let him be anathema.” The phrase “of heaven” is purposely added, 
because priests are also called angels. “For the priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and they should seek 
the law at his mouth: for he is the messenger [angel] of the Lord of hosts.” (Mal. ii. 7.) Lest therefore it 
should be thought that priests are here meant, by the term “angels,” he points out the celestial 
intelligences by the addition, “from heaven.” And he says not, if they preach a contrary Gospel, or subvert 
the whole of the true one, let them be anathema; but, if they even slightly vary, or incidentally disturb, my 
doctrine. “As we have said before, so say I now again.” That his words might not seem to be spoken in 
anger, or with exaggeration, or with recklessness he now repeats them. Sentiments may perhaps change, 
when an expression has been called forth by anger, but to repeat it a second time proves that it is spoken 
advisedly, and was previously approved by the judgment. When Abraham was requested to send Lazarus, 
he replied, “They have Moses and the Prophets; let them hear them: if they hear them not, neither will 
they be persuaded, if one rise from the dead.” (Luke xvi. 31.) And Christ introduces Abraham thus 
speaking, to show that He would have the Scriptures accounted more worthy of credence, even than one 
raised from the dead: Paul too, (and when I say Paul, I mean Christ, who directed his mind,) prefers them 
before an angel come down from heaven. And justly, for the angels, though mighty, are but servants and 
ministers, but the Scriptures were all written and sent, not by servants, but by God the Lord of all. He 
says, if “any man” preach another Gospel to you than that which we have preached,—not “if this or that 
man:” and herein appears his prudence, and care of giving offence, for what needed there still any 
mention of names, when he had used such extensive terms as to embrace all, both in heaven and earth? In 
that he anathemized evangelists and angels, he included every dignity, and his mention of himself 
included every intimacy and affinity. “Tell me not,” he exclaims, “that my fellow-apostles and colleagues 
have so spoken; I spare not myself if I preach such doctrine.” And he says this not as condemning the 
Apostles for swerving from the message they were commissioned to deliver; far from it, (for he says, 
whether we or they thus preach;) but to show, that in the discussion of truth the dignity of persons is not 
to be considered. 


Ver. 10. “For am I now persuading men: or God?” or am I seeking to please men? if I were still pleasing 
men, I should not be a servant of Christ.” 


Granting, says he, that I might deceive you by these doctrines, could I deceive God, who knows my yet 
unuttered thoughts, and to please whom is my unceasing endeavor? See here the Apostolical spirit, the 
Evangelical loftiness! So too he writes to the Corinthians, “For we are not again commending ourselves 
unto you, but speak as giving you occasion of glorying;” (2 Cor. v. 12.) and again, “But with me it is a very 
small thing that I should be judged of you, or of man’s judgment.” (1 Cor. iv. 3.) For since he is compelled 
to justify himself to his disciples, being their teacher, he submits to it; but he is grieved at it, not on 
account of chagrin, far from it, but on account of the instability of the minds of those led away and on 
account of not being fully trusted by them. Wherefore Paul now speaks, as it were, thus:—Is my account to 
be rendered to you? Shall I be judged by men? My account is to God, and all my acts are with a view to 
that inquisition, nor am I so miserably abandoned as to pervert my doctrine, seeing that I am to justify 
what I preach before the Lord of all. 


He thus expressed himself, as much with a view of withstanding their opinions, as in self-defence; for it 
becomes disciples to obey, not to judge, their master. But now, says he, that the order is reversed, and ye 
sit as judges, know that I am but little concerned to defend myself before you; all, I do for God’s sake, and 
in order that I may answer to Him concerning my doctrine. He who wishes to persuade men, is led to act 
tortuously and insincerely, and to employ deceit and falsehood, in order to engage the assent of his 
hearers. But he who addresses himself to God, and desires to please Him, needs simplicity and purity of 
mind, for God cannot be deceived. Whence it is plain that I have thus written to you not from the love of 
rule, or to gain disciples, or to receive honor at your hands. My endeavor has been to please God, not 
man. Were it otherwise, I should still consort with the Jews, still persecute the Church, I who have cast off 
my country altogether, my companions, my friends, my kindred, and all my reputation, and taken in 
exchange for these, persecution, enmity, strife, and daily-impending death, have given a signal proof that I 
speak not from love of human applause. This he says, being about to narrate his former life, and sudden 
conversion, and to demonstrate clearly that it was sincere. And that they might not be elevated by a 
notion that he did this by way of self-vindication to them, he premises, “For do I now persuade men?” He 
well knew how, on a fitting occasion, to correct his disciples, in a grave and lofty tone: assuredly he had 
other sources whence to demonstrate the truth of his preaching,—by signs and miracles, by dangers, by 
prisons, by daily deaths, by hunger and thirst, by nakedness, and the like. Now however that he is 
speaking not of false apostles, but of the true, who had shared these very perils, he employs another 
method. For when his discourse was pointed towards false apostles, he institutes a comparison by 
bringing forward his endurance of danger, saying, “Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as one beside 
himself) I more; in labors more abundantly, in prisons more abundantly, in stripes above measure, in 
deaths oft.” (2 Cor. xi. 23.) But now he speaks of his former manner of life and says, 


Ver. 11, 12. “For I make known to you, brethren, as touching the Gospel which was preached by me that it 
is not after man. For neither did I receive it from man, nor was I taught it, but it came to me through 
revelation of Jesus Christ.” 


You observe how sedulously he affirms that he was taught of Christ, who Himself, without human 
intervention, condescended to reveal to him all knowledge. And if he were asked for his proof that God 
Himself thus immediately revealed to him these ineffable mysteries, he would instance his former manner 
of life, arguing that his conversion would not have been so sudden, had it not been by Divine revelation. 
For when men have been vehement and eager on the contrary side, their conviction, if it is effected by 
human means, requires much time and ingenuity. It is clear therefore that he, whose conversion is 
sudden, and who has been sobered in the very height of his madness, must have been vouchsafed a Divine 
revelation and teaching, and so have at once arrived at complete sanity. On this account he is obliged to 
relate his former life, and to call the Galatians as witnesses of past events. That the Only-Begotten Son of 
God had Himself from heaven vouchsafed to call me, says he, you who were not present, could not know, 
but that I was a persecutor you do know. For my violence even reached your ears, and the distance 
between Palestine and Galatia is so great, that the report would not have extended thither, had not my 
acts exceeded all bounds and endurance. Wherefore he says, 


Ver. 13. “For ye have heard of my manner of life in time past in the Jews’ religion, how that beyond 
measure I persecuted the Church of God, and made havoc of it.” 


Observe how he shrinks not from aggravating each point; not saying simply that he “persecuted” but 
“beyond measure,” and not only “persecuted” but “made havoc of it,” which signifies an attempt to 
extinguish, to pull down, to destroy, to annihilate, the Church. 


Ver. 14. “And I advanced in the Jews’ religion beyond many of mine own age among my countrymen, being 
more exceedingly zealous for the traditions of my fathers.” 


To obviate the notion that his persecution arose from passion, vain-glory, or enmity, he shows that he was 
actuated by zeal, not indeed “according to knowledge,” (Rom. x. 2.) still by a zealous admiration of the 
traditions of his fathers. This is his argument;—if my efforts against the Church sprung not from human 
motives, but from religious though mistaken zeal, why should I be actuated by vain-glory, now that I am 
contending for the Church, and have embraced the truth? If it was not this motive, but a godly zeal, which 
possessed me when I was in error, much more now that I have come to know the truth, ought I to be free 
from such a suspicion. As soon as I passed over to the doctrines of the Church I shook off my Jewish 
prejudices, manifesting on that side a zeal still more ardent; and this is a proof that my conversion is 
sincere, and that the zeal which possesses me is from above. What other inducement could I have to make 
such a change, and to barter honor for contempt, repose for peril, security for distress? none surely but 
the love of truth. 


Ver. 15, 16. “But when it was the good pleasure of God, Who separated me, even from my mother’s womb, 
and called me through His grace, to reveal His Son in me, that I might preach Him among the Gentiles, 
immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood.” 


Here his object is to show, that it was by some secret providence that he was left for a time to himself. For 
if he was set apart from his mother’s womb to be an Apostle and to be called to that ministry, yet was not 
actually called till that juncture, which summons he instantly obeyed, it is evident that God had some 
hidden reason for this delay. What this purpose was, you are perhaps eager to learn from me, and 
primarily, why he was not called with the twelve. But in order not to protract this discourse by digressing 
from that which is more pressing, I must entreat your love not to require all things from me, but to search 
for it by yourselves, and to beg of God to reveal it to you. Moreover I partly discussed this subject when I 
discoursed before you on the change of his name from Saul to Paul; which, if you have forgotten, you will 
fully gather from a perusal of that volume. At present let us pursue the thread of our discourse, and 
consider the proof he now adduces that no natural event had befallen him,—that God Himself had 
providentially ordered the occurrence. 


“And called me through His grace.” 


God indeed says that He called him on account of his excellent capacity, as He said to Ananias, “for he is a 
chosen vessel unto Me, to bear my name before the Gentiles, and kings,” (Acts ix. 15.) that is to say, 
capable of service, and the accomplishment of great deeds. God gives this as the reason for his call. But 
he himself everywhere ascribes it to grace, and to God’s inexpressible mercy, as in the words, “Howbeit 
for this cause I obtained mercy,” not that I was sufficient or even serviceable, but “that in me as chief 
might Jesus Christ show forth all His long-suffering, for an ensample of them which should hereafter 
believe on Him unto eternal life.” (1 Tim. i. 16.) Behold his overflowing humility; I obtained mercy, says 
he, that no one might despair, when the worst of men had shared His bounty. For this is the force of the 
words, “that He might show forth all His long-suffering for an ensample of them which should hereafter 
believe on Him.” 


“To reveal His Son in me.” 


Christ says in another place, “No one knoweth who the Son is, save the Father; and who the Father is, 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal Him.” (Luke x. 22.) You observe that the 
Father reveals the Son, and the Son the Father; so it is as to Their glory, the Son glorifies the Father, and 


the Father the Son; “glorify Thy Son, that the Son may glorify Thee,” and, “as I have glorified Thee.” ohn 
xvii. 1, 4.) But why does he say, “to reveal His Son in me,” and not “to me?” it is to signify, that he had not 
only been instructed in the faith by words, but that he was richly endowed with the Spirit;—that the 
revelation had enlightened his whole soul, and that he had Christ speaking within him. 


“That I might preach Him among the Gentiles.” For not only his faith, but his election to the Apostolic 
office proceeded from God. The object, says he, of His thus specially revealing Himself to me, was not only 
that I might myself behold Him, but that I might also manifest Him to others. And he says not merely, 
“others,” but, “that I might preach Him among the Gentiles,” thus touching beforehand on that great 
ground of his defence which lay in the respective characters of the disciples; for it was necessary to 
preach differently to the Jews and to the heathen. 


“Immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood.” 


Here he alludes to the Apostles, naming them after their physical nature; however, that he may have 
meant to include all mankind, I shall not deny. 


Ver. 17. “Neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which were Apostles before me.” 


These words weighed by themselves seem to breath an arrogant spirit, and to be foreign to the Apostolic 
temper. For to give one’s suffrage for one’s self, and to admit no man to share one’s counsel, is a sign of 
folly. It is said, “Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? there is more hope of a fool than of him;” (Prov. 
xxvi. 12.) and, “Woe unto them that are wise in their own eyes, and prudent in their own sight!” (Isa. v. 
21.) and Paul himself in another place, “Be not wise in your own conceits.” (Rom. xii. 16.) Surely one who 
had been thus taught, and had thus admonished others, would not fall into such an error, even were he an 
ordinary man; much less then Paul himself. Nevertheless, as I said, this expression nakedly considered 
may easily prove a snare and offence to many hearers. But if the cause of it is subjoined, all will applaud 
and admire the speaker. This then let us do; for it is not the right course to weigh the mere words, nor 
examine the language by itself, as many errors will be the consequence, but to attend to the intention of 
the writer. And unless we pursue this method in our own discourses, and examine into the mind of the 
speaker, we shall make many enemies, and every thing will be thrown into disorder. Nor is this confined to 
words, but the same result will follow, if this rule is not observed in actions. For surgeons often cut and 
break certain of the bones; so do robbers; yet it would be miserable indeed not to be able to distinguish 
one from the other. Again, homicides and martyrs, when tortured, suffer the same pangs, yet is the 
difference between them great. Unless we attend to this rule, we shall not be able to discriminate in these 
matters; but shall call Elijah and Samuel and Phineas homicides, and Abraham a son-slayer; that is, if we 
go about to scrutinize the bare facts, without taking into account the intention of the agents. Let us then 
inquire into the intention of Paul in thus writing, let us consider his scope, and general deportment 
towards the Apostles, that we may arrive at his present meaning. Neither formerly, nor in this case, did he 
speak with a view of disparaging the Apostles or of extolling himself, (how so? when he included himself 
under his anathema?) but always in order to guard the integrity of the Gospel. Since the troublers of the 
Church said that they ought to obey the Apostles who suffered these observances, and not Paul who 
forbade them, and hence the Judaizing heresy had gradually crept in, it was necessary for him manfully to 
resist them, from a desire of repressing the arrogance of those who improperly exalted themselves, and 
not of speaking ill of the Apostles. And therefore he says, “I conferred not with flesh and blood;” for it 
would have been extremely absurd for one who had been taught by God, afterwards to refer himself to 
men. For it is right that he who learns from men should in turn take men as his counsellors. But he to 
whom that divine and blessed voice had been vouchsafed, and who had been fully instructed by Him that 
possesses all the treasures of wisdom, wherefore should he afterwards confer with men? It were meet 
that he should teach, not be taught by them. Therefore he thus spoke, not arrogantly, but to exhibit the 
dignity of his own commission. “Neither went I up,” says he, “to Jerusalem to them which were Apostles 
before me.” Because they were continually repeating that the Apostles were before him, and were called 
before him, he says, “I went not up to them.” Had it been needful for him to communicate with them, He, 
who revealed to him his commission, would have given him this injunction. Is it true, however, that he did 
not go up thither? nay, he went up, and not merely so, but in order to learn somewhat of them. When a 
question arose on our present subject in the city of Antioch, in the Church which had from the beginning 
shown so much zeal, and it was discussed whether the Gentile believers ought to be circumcised, or were 
under no necessity to undergo the rite, this very Paul himself and Silas went up. How is it then that he 
says, I went not up, nor conferred? First, because he went not up of his own accord, but was sent by 
others; next, because he came not to learn, but to bring others over. For he was from the first of that 
opinion, which the Apostles subsequently ratified, that circumcision was unnecessary. But when these 
persons deemed him unworthy of credit and applied to those at Jerusalem he went up not to be farther 
instructed, but to convince the gain-sayers that those at Jerusalem agreed with him. Thus he perceived 
from the first the fitting line of conduct, and needed no teacher, but, primarily and before any discussion, 
maintained without wavering what the Apostles, after much discussion, (Acts xv. 2, 7.) subsequently 
ratified. This Luke shows by his own account, that Paul argued much at length with them on this subject 
before he went to Jerusalem. But since the brethren chose to be informed on this subject, by those at 
Jerusalem, he went up on their own account, not on his own. And his expression, “I went not up,” signifies 
that he neither went at the outset of his teaching, nor for the purpose of being instructed. Both are 


implied by the phrase, “Immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood.” He says not, “I conferred,” 
merely, but, “immediately;” and his subsequent journey was not to gain any additional instruction. 


Ver. 17. “But I went away into Arabia.” 


Behold a fervent soul! he longed to occupy regions not yet tilled, but lying in a wild state. Had he 
remained with the Apostles, as he had nothing to learn, his preaching would have been straitened, for it 
behooved them to spread the word every where. Thus this blessed man, fervent in spirit, straightway 
undertook to teach wild barbarians, choosing a life full of battle and labor. Having said, “I went into 
Arabia,” he adds, “and again I returned unto Damascus.” Here observe his humility; he speaks not of his 
successes, nor of whom or of how many he instructed. Yet such was his zeal immediately on his baptism, 
that he confounded the Jews, and so exasperated them, that they and the Greeks lay in wait for him with a 
view to kill him. This would not have been the case, had he not greatly added to the numbers of the 
faithful; since they were vanquished in doctrine, they had recourse to murder, which was a manifest sign 
of Paul’s superiority. But Christ suffered him not to be put to death, preserving him for his mission. Of 
these successes, however, he says nothing, and so in all his discourses, his motive is not ambition, nor to 
be honored more highly than the Apostles, nor because he is mortified at being lightly esteemed, but it is 
a fear lest any detriment should accrue to his mission. For he calls himself, “one born out of due time,” 
and, “the first of sinners,” and “the last of the Apostles,” and, “not meet to be called an Apostle.” And this 
he said, who had labored more than all of them; which is real humility; for he who, conscious of no 
excellence, speaks humbly of himself, is candid but not humble; but to say so after such trophies, is to be 
practised in self-control. 


Ver. 17. “And again I returned unto Damascus.” 


But what great things did he not probably achieve in this city? for he tells us that the governor under 
Aretas the king set guards about the whole of it, hoping to entrap this blessed man. Which is a proof of 
the strongest kind that he was violently persecuted by the Jews. Here, however, he says nothing of this, 
but mentioning his arrival and departure is silent concerning the events which there occurred, nor would 
he have mentioned them in the place I have referred to, (2 Cor. xi. 32.) had not circumstances required 
their narration. 


Ver. 18. “Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to visit Cephas.” 


What can be more lowly than such a soul? After such successes, wanting nothing of Peter, not even his 
assent, but being of equal dignity with him, (for at present I will say no more,) he comes to him as his 
elder and superior. And the only object of this journey was to visit Peter; thus he pays due respect to the 
Apostles, and esteems himself not only not their better but not their equal. Which is plain from this 
journey, for Paul was induced to visit Peter by the same feeling from which many of our brethren sojourn 
with holy men: or rather by a humbler feeling for they do so for their own benefit, but this blessed man, 
not for his own instruction or correction, but merely for the sake of beholding and honoring Peter by his 
presence. He says, “to visit Peter;” he does not say to see, (idein,) but to visit and survey, (istoresai,) a 
word which those, who seek to become acquainted with great and splendid cities, apply to themselves. 
Worthy of such trouble did he consider the very sight of Peter; and this appears from the Acts of the 
Apostles also. (Acts xxi. 17, 18etc.) For on his arrival at Jerusalem, on another occasion, after having 
converted many Gentiles, and, with labors far surpassing the rest, reformed and brought to Christ 
Pamphylia, Lycaonia, Cilicia, and all nations in that quarter of the world, he first addresses himself with 
great humility to James, as to his elder and superior. Next he submits to his counsel, and that counsel 
contrary to this Epistle. “Thou seest, brother, how many thousands there are among the Jews of them 
which have believed; therefore shave thy head, and purify thyself.” (Acts xxi. 20 f.) Accordingly he shaved 
his head, and observed all the Jewish ceremonies; for where the Gospel was not affected, he was the 
humblest of all men. But where by such humility he saw any injured, he gave up that undue exercise of it, 
for that was no longer to be humble but to outrage and destroy the disciples. 


Ver. 18. “And tarried with him fifteen days.” 


To take a journey on account of him was a mark of respect; but to remain so many days, of friendship and 
the most earnest affection. 


Ver. 19. “But other of the Apostles saw I none, save James, the Lord’s brother.” 


See what great friends he was with Peter especially; on his account he left his home, and with him he 
tarried. This I frequently repeat, and desire you to remember, that no one, when he hears what this 
Apostle seems to have spoken against Peter, may conceive a suspicion of him. He premises this, that when 
he says, “I resisted Peter,” no one may suppose that these words imply enmity and contention; for he 
honored and loved his person more than all and took this journey for his sake only, not for any of the 
others. “But other of the Apostles saw I none, save James.” “I saw him merely, I did not learn from him,” 
he means. But observe how honorably he mentions him, he says not “James” merely, but adds this 
illustrious title, so free is he from all envy. Had he only wished to point out whom he meant, he might have 
shown this by another appellation, and called him the son of Cleophas, as the Evangelist does. But as he 


considered that he had a share in the august titles of the Apostles, he exalts himself by honoring James; 
and this he does by calling him “the Lord’s brother,” although he was not by birth His brother, but only so 
reputed. Yet this did not deter him from giving the title; and in many other instances he displays towards 
all the Apostles that noble disposition, which beseemed him. 


Ver. 20. “Now touching the things which I write unto you, behold, before God, I lie not.” 


Observe throughout the transparent humility of this holy soul; his earnestness in his own vindication is as 
great as if he had to render an account of his deeds, and was pleading for his life in a court of justice. 


Ver. 21. “Then I came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia.” 


After his interview with Peter, he resumes his preaching and the task which lay before him, avoiding 
Judaea, both because of his mission being to the Gentiles, and of his unwillingness to “build upon another 
man’s foundation.” Wherefore there was not even a chance meeting, as appears from what follows. 


Ver. 22, 23. “And I was still unknown by face unto the Churches of Judaea; but they only heard say, he that 
once persecuted us now preacheth the faith of which he once made havoc.” 


What modesty in thus again mentioning the facts of his persecuting and laying waste the Church, and in 
thus making infamous his former life, while he passes over the illustrious deeds he was about to achieve! 
He might have told, had he wished it, all his successes, but he mentions none of these and stepping with 
one word over a vast expanse, he says merely, “I came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia;” and, “they 
had heard, that he, which once persecuted us, now preacheth the faith of which he once made havoc.” 
The purpose of the words, “I was unknown to the Churches of Judaea,” is to show, that so far from 
preaching to them the necessity of circumcision, he was not known to them even by sight. 


Ver. 24. “And they glorified God in me.” See here again how accurately he observes the rule of his 
humility; he says not, they admired me, they applauded or were astonished at me, but ascribes all to 
Divine grace by the words, “they glorified God in me.” 


CHAPTER II 


VERSE 1-2 


“Then after the space of fourteen years, I went up again to Jerusalem with Barnabas, taking Titus also 
with me. And I went up by revelation.” 


His first journey was owing to his desire to visit Peter, his second, he says, arose from a revelation of the 
Spirit. 


Ver. 2. “And I laid before them the Gospel which I preach among the Gentiles, but privately before them 
who were of repute, lest by any means I should be running or had run in vain.” 


What is this, O Paul! thou who neither at the beginning nor after three years wouldest confer with the 
Apostles, dost thou now confer with them, after fourteen years are past, lest thou shouldest be running in 
vain? Better would it have been to have done so at first, than after so many years; and why didst thou run 
at all, if not satisfied that thou wert not running in vain? Who would be so senseless as to preach for so 
many years, without being sure that his preaching was true? And what enhances the difficulty is, that he 
says he went up by revelation; this difficulty, however, will afford a solution of the former one. Had he 
gone up of his own accord, it would have been most unreasonable, nor is it possible that this blessed soul 
should have fallen into such folly; for it is himself who says, “I therefore so run, as not uncertainly; so fight 
I, as not beating the air.” (1 Cor. ix. 26.) If therefore he runs, “not uncertainly,” how can he say, “lest I 
should be running, or had run, in vain?” It is evident from this, that if he had gone up without a revelation, 
he would have committed an act of folly. But the actual case involved no such absurdity; who shall dare to 
still harbor this suspicion, when it was the grace of the Spirit which drew him? On this account he added 
the words “by revelation,” lest, before the question was solved, he should be condemned of folly; well 
knowing that it was no human occurrence, but a deep Divine Providence concerning the present and 
future. What then is the reason of this journey of his? As when he went up before from Antioch to 
Jerusalem, it was not for his own sake, (for he saw clearly that his duty was simply to obey the doctrines 
of Christ,) but from a desire to reconcile the contentious; so now his object was the complete satisfaction 
of his accusers, not any wish of his own to learn that he had not run in vain. They conceived that Peter and 
John, of whom they thought more highly than of Paul, differed from him in that he omitted circumcision in 
his preaching, while the former allowed it, and they believed that in this he acted unlawfully, and was 
running in vain. I went up, says he, and communicated unto them my Gospel, not that I might learn aught 
myself, (as appears more clearly further on,) but that I might convince these suspicious persons that I do 
not run in vain. The Spirit forseeing this contention had provided that he should go up and make this 
communication. 


Wherefore he says that he went up by revelation, and, taking Barnabas and Titus as witnesses of his 


preaching, communicated to them the Gospel which he preached to the Gentiles, that is, with the omission 
of circumcision. “But privately before them who were of repute.” What means “privately?” Rather, he who 
wishes to reform doctrines held in common, proposes them, not privately, but before all in common; but 
Paul did this privately, for his object was, not to learn or reform any thing, but to cut off the grounds of 
those who would fain deceive. All at Jerusalem were offended, if the law was transgressed, or the use of 
circumcision forbidden; as James says, “Thou seest, brother, how many thousands there are among the 
Jews of them which have believed; and they are informed of thee, that thou teachest to forsake the law.” 
(Acts xxi. 20, et seq.) Since then they were offended he did not condescend to come forward publicly and 
declare what his preaching was, but he conferred privately with those who were of reputation before 
Barnabas and Titus, that they might credibly testify to his accusers, that the Apostles found no 
discrepancy in his preaching, but confirmed it. The expression, “those that were of repute,” (tois 
dokousin) does not impugn the reality of their greatness; for he says of himself, “And I also seem (doko) to 
have the Spirit of God,” thereby not denying the fact, but stating it modestly. And here the phrase implies 
his own assent to the common opinion. 


Ver. 3. “But not even Titus, who was with me, being a Greek, was compelled to be circumcised.” 


What means, “being a Greek?” Of Greek extraction, and not circumcised; for not only did I so preach but 
Titus so acted, nor did the Apostles compel him to be circumcised. A plain proof this that the Apostles did 
not condemn Paul’s doctrine or his practice. Nay more, even the urgent representations of the adverse 
party, who were aware of these facts, did not oblige the Apostles to enjoin circumcision, as appears by his 
own words,— 


Ver. 4. “And that because of the false brethren, privily brought in.” 


Here arises a very important question, Who were these false brethren? If the Apostles permitted 
circumcision at Jerusalem, why are those who enjoined it, in accordance with the Apostolic sentence, to 
be called false brethren? First; because there is a difference between commanding an act to be done, and 
allowing it after it is done. He who enjoins an act, does it with zeal as necessary, and of primary 
importance; but he who, without himself commanding it, alloweth another to do it who wishes yields not 
from a sense of its being necessary but in order to subserve some purpose. We have a similar instance, in 
Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians, in his command to husbands and wives to come together again. To 
which, that he might not be thought to be legislating for them, he subjoins, “But this I say by way of 
permission, not of commandment.” (1 Cor. vii. 5.) For this was not a judgment authoritatively given but an 
indulgence to their incontinence; as he says, “for your incontinency.” Would you know Paul’s sentence in 
this matter? hear his words, “I would that all men were even as I myself,” (1 Cor. vii. 7.) in continence. 
And so here, the Apostles made this concession, not as vindicating the law, but as condescending to the 
infirmities of Judaism. Had they been vindicating the law, they would not have preached to the Jews in one 
way, and to the Gentiles in another. Had the observance been necessary for unbelievers, then indeed it 
would plainly have likewise been necessary for all the faithful. But by their decision not to harass the 
Gentiles on this point, they showed that they permitted it by way of condescension to the Jews. Whereas 
the purpose of the false brethren was to cast them out of grace, and reduce them under the yoke of 
slavery again. This is the first difference, and a very wide one. The second is, that the Apostles so acted in 
Judaea, where the Law was in force, but the false brethren, every where, for all the Galatians were 
influenced by them. Whence it appears that their intention was, not to build up, but entirely to pull down 
the Gospel, and that the thing was permitted by the Apostles on one ground and zealously practiced by 
the false brethren on another. 


Ver. 4. “Who came in privily to spy out our liberty, which we have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us 
into bondage.” 


He points out their hostility by calling them spies; for the sole object of a spy is to obtain for himself 
facilities of devastation and destruction, by becoming acquainted with his adversary’s position. And this is 
what those did, who wished to bring the disciples back to their old servitude. Hence too appears how very 
contrary their purpose was to that of the Apostles; the latter made concessions that they might gradually 
extricate them from their servitude, but the former plotted to subject them to one more severe. Therefore 
they looked round and observed accurately and made themselves busybodies to find out who were 
uncircumcised; as Paul says, “they came in privily to spy out our liberty,” thus pointing out their 
machinations not only by the term “spies,” but by this expression of a furtive entrance and creeping in. 


Ver. 5. “To whom we gave place in the way of subjection, no, not for an hour.” 

Observe the force and emphasis of the phrase; he says not, “by argument,” but, “by subjection,” for their 
object was not to teach good doctrine, but to subjugate and enslave them. Wherefore, says he, we yielded 
to the Apostles, but not to these. 

Ver. 5. “That the truth of the Gospel might continue with you.” 


That we may confirm, says he, by our deeds what we have already declared by words,—namely, that the 
“old things are passed away, behold they are become new;” and that “if any man is in Christ he is a new 


creature;” (2 Cor. v. 17.) and that “if ye receive circumcision, Christ will profit you nothing.” (Gal. v. 2.) In 
maintaining this truth we gave place not even for an hour. Then, as he was directly met by the conduct of 
the Apostles, and the reason of their enjoining the rite would probably be asked, he proceeds to solve this 
objection. This he does with great skill, for he does not give the actual reason, which was, that the 
Apostles acted by way of condescension and in the use of a scheme, (oikonomia) as it were; for otherwise 
his hearers would have been injured. For those, who are to derive benefit from a scheme should be 
unacquainted with the design of it; all will be undone, if this appears. Wherefore, he who is to take part in 
it should know the drift of it; those who are to benefit by it should not. To make my meaning more evident, 
I will take an example from our present subject. The blessed Paul himself, who meant to abrogate 
circumcision, when he was about to send Timothy to teach the Jews, first circumcised him and so sent 
him. This he did, that his hearers might the more readily receive him; he began by circumcising, that in 
the end he might abolish it. But this reason he imparted to Timothy only, and told it not to the disciples. 
Had they known that the very purpose of his circumcision was the abolition of the rite, they would never 
have listened to his preaching, and the whole benefit would have been lost. But now their ignorance was 
of the greatest use to them, for their idea that his conduct proceeded from a regard to the Law, led them 
to receive both him and his doctrine with kindness and courtesy, and having gradually received him, and 
become instructed, they abandoned their old customs. Now this would not have happened had they known 
his reasons from the first; for they would have turned away from him, and being turned away would not 
have given him a hearing, and not hearing, would have continued in their former error. To prevent this, he 
did not disclose his reasons; here too he does not explain the occasion of the scheme, (oikonomia,) but 
shapes his discourse differently; thus: 


Ver. 6. “But from those who were reputed to be somewhat (whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to 
me, God accepteth no man’s person.)” 


Here he not only does not defend the Apostles, but even presses hard upon those holy men, for the benefit 
of the weak. His meaning is this: although they permit circumcision, they shall render an account to God, 
for God will not accept their persons, because they are great and in station. But he does not speak so 
plainly, but with caution. He says not, if they vitiate their doctrine, and swerve from the appointed rule of 
their preaching, they shall be judged with the utmost rigor, and suffer punishment; but he alludes to them 
more reverently, in the words, “of those who were reputed to be somewhat, whatsoever they were.” He 
says not, “whatsoever they are,’“ but “were,” showing that they too had thenceforth ceased so to preach, 
the doctrine having extended itself universally. The phrase, “whatsoever they were,” implies, that if they 
so preached they should render account, for they had to justify themselves before God, not before men. 
This he said, not as doubtful or ignorant of the rectitude of their procedure, but (as I said before) from a 
sense of the expediency of so forming his discourse. Then, that he may not seem to take the opposite side 
and to accuse them, and so create a suspicion of their disagreement, he straightway subjoins this 
correction: “for those who were reputed to be somewhat, in conference imparted nothing to me.” This is 
his meaning; What you may say, I know not; this I know well, that the Apostles did not oppose me, but our 
sentiments conspired and accorded. This appears from his expression, “they gave me the right hand of 
fellowship;” but he does not say this at present, but only that they neither informed or corrected him on 
any point, nor added to his knowledge. 


Ver. 6. “For those who were reputed to be somewhat, imparted nothing to me:” 


That is to say, when told of my proceedings, they added nothing, they corrected nothing, and though 
aware that the object of my journey was to communicate with them, that I had come by revelation of the 
Spirit, and that I had Titus with me who was uncircumcised, they neither circumcised him, nor imparted 
to me any additional knowledge. 


Ver. 7. “But contrariwise.” 


Some hold his meaning to be, not only that the Apostles did not instruct him, but that they were 
instructed by him. But I would not say this, for what could they, each of whom was himself perfectly 
instructed, have learnt from him? He does not therefore intend this by the expression, “contrariwise,” but 
that so far were they from blaming, that they praised him: for praise is the contrary of blame. Some would 
probably here reply: Why did not the Apostles, if they praised your procedure, as the proper consequence 
abolish circumcision? Now to assert that they did abolish it Paul considered much too bold, and 
inconsistent with his own admission. On the other hand, to admit that they had sanctioned circumcision, 
would necessarily expose him to another objection. For it would be said, if the Apostles praised your 
preaching, yet sanctioned circumcision, they were inconsistent with themselves. What then is the 
solution? is he to say that they acted thus out of condescension to Judaism? To say this would have shaken 
the very foundation of the economy. Wherefore he leaves the subject in suspense and uncertainty, by the 
words, “but of those who were reputed to be somewhat; it maketh no matter to me.” Which is in effect to 
say, I accuse not, nor traduce those holy men; they know what it is they have done; to God must they 
render their account. What I am desirous to prove is, that they neither reversed nor corrected my 
procedure, nor added to it as in their opinion defective, but gave it their approbation and assent; and to 
this Titus and Barnabas bear witness. Then he adds, 


Ver. 7. “When they saw that I had been entrusted with the Gospel of the Uncircumcision even as Peter 


with the Gospel of the Circumcision ,”— 


The Circumcision and Uncircumcision; meaning, not the things themselves, but the nations known by 
these distinctions; wherefore he adds, 


Ver. 8. “For He that wrought for Peter unto the Apostleship of the Circumcision wrought for me also unto 
the Gentiles.” 


He calls the Gentiles the Uncircumcision and the Jews the Circumcision, and declares his own rank to be 
equal to that of the Apostles; and, by comparing himself with their Leader not with the others, he shows 
that the dignity of each was the same. After he had established the proof of their unanimity, he takes 
courage, and proceeds confidently in his argument, not stopping at the Apostles, but advances to Christ 
Himself, and to the grace which He had conferred upon him, and calls the Apostles as his witnesses, 
saying, 


Ver. 9. “And when they perceived the grace that was given unto me, James and Cephas and John, they who 
were reputed to be pillars, gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship.” 


He says not when they “heard,” but when they “perceived,” that is, were assured by the facts themselves, 
“they gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship.” Observe how he gradually proves that his 
doctrine was ratified both by Christ and by the Apostles. For grace would neither have been implanted, 
nor been operative in him, had not his preaching been approved by Christ. Where it was for the purpose 
of comparison with himself, he mentioned Peter alone; here, when he calls them as witnesses, he names 
the three together, “Cephas, James, John,” and with an encomium, “who were reputed to be pillars.” Here 
again the expression “who were reputed” does not impugn the reality of the fact, but adopts the estimate 
of others, and implies that these great and distinguished men, whose fame was universal, bare witness 
that his preaching was ratified by Christ, that they were practically informed and convinced by experience 
concerning it. “Therefore they gave the right hands of fellowship” to me, and not to me only, but also to 
Barnabas, “that we should go unto the Gentiles, and they unto the Circumcision.” Here indeed is 
exceeding prudence as well as an incontrovertible proof of their concord. For it shows that his and their 
doctrine was interchangeable, and that both approved the same thing, that they should so preach to the 
Jews, and he to the Gentiles. Wherefore he adds, 


Ver. 9. “That we should go unto the Gentiles and they unto the Circumcision.” 


Observe that here also he means by “the Circumcision,” not the rite, but the Jews; whenever he speaks of 
the rite, and wishes to contrast it, he adds the word “uncircumcision;” as when he says, “For circumcision 
indeed profiteth, if thou be a doer of the law; but if thou be a transgressor of the law, thy circumcision is 
become uncircumcision.” (Rom. ii. 25.) And again, “Neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor 
uncircumcision.” But when it is to the Jews and not to the deed that he gives this name, and wishes to 
signify the nation, he opposes to it not uncircumcision in its literal sense, but the Gentiles. For the Jews 
are the contradistinction to the Gentiles, the Circumcision to the Uncircumcision. Thus when he says 
above, “For He that wrought for Peter into the Apostleship of the Circumcision, wrought for me also unto 
the Gentiles;” and again, “We unto the Gentiles and they unto the Circumcision,” he means not the rite 
itself, but the Jewish nation, thus distinguishing them from the Gentiles. 


Ver. 10. “Only they would that we should remember the poor; which very thing I was also zealous to do.” 


This is his meaning: In our preaching we divided the world between us, I took the Gentiles and they the 
Jews, according to the Divine decree; but to the sustenance of the poor among the Jews I also contributed 
my share, which, had there been any dissension between us, they would not have accepted. Next, who 
were these poor persons? Many of the believing Jews in Palestine had been deprived of all their goods, 
and scattered over the world, as he mentions in the Epistle to the Hebrews , “For ye took joyfully the 
spoiling of your possessions;” and in writing to the Thessalonians, (1 Thes. ii. 14.) he extols their fortitude, 
“Ye became imitators of the Churches of God which are in Judaea, . . . for ye also suffered the same thing 
of your own countrymen, even as they did of the Jews.” And he shows throughout that those Greeks who 
believed were not under persecution from the rest, such as the believing Jews were suffering from their 
own kindred, for there is no nation of a temper so cruel. Wherefore he exercises much zeal, as appears in 
the Epistles to the Romans (Rom. xv. 25-27.) and Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 1-3.) that these persons should 
meet with much attention; and Paul not only collects money for them, but himself conveys it, as he says, 
“But now I go unto Jerusalem ministering unto the saints,” (Rom. xv. 25.) for they were without the 
necessaries of life. And he here shows that in this instance having resolved to assist them, he had 
undertaken and would not abandon it. 


Having by these means declared the unanimity and harmony between the Apostles and himself, he is 
obliged to proceed to mention his debate with Peter at Antioch. 


Ver. 11, 12. “But when Cephas came to Antioch, I resisted him to the face, because he stood condemned. 
For before that certain came from James, he did eat with the Gentiles: but when they came, he drew back 
and separated himself, fearing them that were of the circumcision.” 


Many, on a superficial reading of this part of the Epistle, suppose that Paul accused Peter of hypocrisy. But 
this is not so, indeed it is not, far from it; we shall discover great wisdom, both of Paul and Peter, 
concealed herein for the benefit of their hearers. But first a word must be said about Peter’s freedom in 
speech, and how it was ever his way to outstrip the other disciples. Indeed it was upon one such occasion 
that he gained his name from the unbending and impregnable character of his faith. For when all were 
interrogated in common, he stepped before the others and answered, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” (Mat. xvi. 16.) This was when the keys of heaven were committed to him. So too, he appears 
to have been the only speaker on the Mount; (Mat. xvii. 4.) and when Christ spoke of His crucifixion, and 
the others kept silence, he said, “Be it far from Thee.” (Mat. xvi. 22.) These words evince, if not a cautious 
temper, at least a fervent love; and in all instances we find him more vehement than the others, and 
rushing forward into danger. So when Christ was seen on the beach, and the others were pushing the boat 
in, he was too impatient to wait for its coming to land. John xxi. 7.) And after the Resurrection, when the 
Jews were murderous and maddened, and sought to tear the Apostles in pieces, he first dared to come 
forward, and to declare, that the Crucified was taken up into heaven. (Acts ii. 14, 36.) It is a greater thing 
to open a closed door, and to commence an action, than to be free-spoken afterwards. How could he ever 
dissemble who had exposed his life to such a populace? He who when scourged and bound would not bate 
a jot of his courage, and this at the beginning of his mission, and in the heart of the chief city where there 
was so much danger,—how could he, long afterwards in Antioch, where no danger was at hand, and his 
character had received lustre from the testimony of his actions, feel any apprehension of the believing 
Jews? How could he, I say, who at the very first and in their chief city feared not the Jews while Jews, after 
a long time and in a foreign city, fear those of them who had been converted? Paul therefore does not 
speak this against Peter, but with the same meaning in which he said, “for they who were reputed to be 
somewhat, whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to me.” But to remove any doubt on this point, we 
must unfold the reason of these expressions. 


The Apostles, as I said before, permitted circumcision at Jerusalem, an abrupt severance from the law not 
being practicable; but when they come to Antioch, they no longer continued this observance, but lived 
indiscriminately with the believing Gentiles which thing Peter also was at that time doing. But when some 
came from Jerusalem who had heard the doctrine he delivered there, he no longer did so fearing to 
perplex them, but he changed his course, with two objects secretly in view, both to avoid offending those 
Jews, and to give Paul a reasonable pretext for rebuking him. For had he, having allowed circumcision 
when preaching at Jerusalem, changed his course at Antioch, his conduct would have appeared to those 
Jews to proceed from fear of Paul, and his disciples would have condemned his excess of pliancy. And this 
would have created no small offence; but in Paul, who was well acquainted with all the facts, his 
withdrawal would have raised no such suspicion, as knowing the intention with which he acted. 
Wherefore Paul rebukes, and Peter submits, that when the master is blamed, yet keeps silence, the 
disciples may more readily come over. Without this occurrence Paul’s exhortation would have had little 
effect, but the occasion hereby afforded of delivering a severe reproof, impressed Peter’s disciples with a 
more lively fear. Had Peter disputed Paul’s sentence, he might justly have been blamed as upsetting the 
plan, but now that the one reproves and the other keeps silence, the Jewish party are filled with serious 
alarm; and this is why he used Peter so severely. Observe too Paul’s careful choice of expressions, 
whereby he points out to the discerning, that he uses them in pursuance of the plan, (oikonomias) and not 
from anger. 


His words are, “When Cephas came to Antioch, I resisted him to the face, because he stood condemned;” 
that is, not by me but by others; had he himself condemned him, he would not have shrunk from saying so. 
And the words, “I resisted him to the face,” imply a scheme for had their discussion been real, they would 
not have rebuked each other in the presence of the disciples, for it would have been a great 
stumblingblock to them. But now this apparent contest was much to their advantage; as Paul had yielded 
to the Apostles at Jerusalem, so in turn they yield to him at Antioch. The cause of censure is this, “For 
before that certain came from James,” who was the teacher at Jerusalem, “he did eat with the Gentiles, 
but when they came he drew back and separated himself, fearing them that were of the Circumcision:” his 
cause of fear was not his own danger, (for if he feared not in the beginning, much less would he do so 
then,) but their defection. As Paul himself says to the Galatians, “I am afraid of you, lest by any means | 
have bestowed labor upon you in vain:” (Gal. iv. 11.) and again, “I fear lest by any means as the serpent 
beguiled Eve, . .. so your minds should be corrupted.” (2 Cor. xi. 3.) Thus the fear of death they knew not, 
but the fear lest their disciples should perish, agitated their inmost soul. 


Ver. 13. “Insomuch that even Barnabas was carried away with their dissimulation.” 


Be not surprised at his giving this proceeding the name of dissimulation, for he is unwilling, as I said 
before, to disclose the true state of the case, in order to the correction of his disciples. On account of their 
vehement attachment to the Law, he calls the present proceeding “dissimulation,” and severely rebukes it, 
in order effectually to eradicate their prejudice. And Peter too, hearing this joins in the feint, as if he had 
erred, that they might be corrected by means of the rebuke administered to him. Had Paul reproved these 
Jews, they would have spurned at it with indignation, for they held him in slight esteem; but now, when 
they saw their Teacher silent under rebuke, they were unable to despise or resist Paul’s sentence. 


Ver. 14. “But when I saw that they walked not uprightly according to the truth of the Gospel.” 


Neither let this phrase disturb you, for in using it he does not condemn Peter, but so expresses himself for 
the benefit of those who were to be reformed by the reproof of Peter. 


Ver. 14. “I said unto Cephas before them all.” 


Observe his mode of correcting the others; he speaks “before them all,” that the hearers might be 
alarmed thereby. And this is what he says,— 


Ver. 14. “If thou, being a Jew, livest as do the Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, how compellest thou the 
Gentiles to live as do the Jews?” 


But it was the Jews and not the Gentiles who were carried away together with Peter; why then does Paul 
impute what was not done, instead of directing his remarks, not against the Gentiles, but against the 
dissembling Jews? And why does he accuse Peter alone, when the rest also dissembled together with him? 
Let us consider the terms of his charge; “If thou, being a Jew, livest as do the Gentiles, and not as do the 
Jews, how compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews?” for in fact Peter alone had withdrawn 
himself. His object then is to remove suspicion from his rebuke; had he blamed Peter for observing the 
Law, the Jews would have censured him for his boldness towards their Teacher. But now arraigning him in 
behalf of his own peculiar disciples, I mean the Gentiles, he facilitates thereby the reception of what he 
has to say which he also does by abstaining from reproof of the others, and addressing it all to the 
Apostle. “If thou,” he says, “being a Jew, livest as do the Gentiles, and not as do the Jews;” which almost 
amounts to an explicit exhortation to imitate their Teacher, who, himself a Jew, lived after the manner of 
the Gentiles. This however he says not, for they could not have received such advice, but under color of 
reproving him in behalf of the Gentiles, he discloses Peter’s real sentiments. On the other hand, if he had 
said, Wherefore do you compel these Jews to Judaize? his language would have been too severe. But now 
he effects their correction by appearing to espouse the part, not of the Jewish, but of the Gentile, 
disciples; for rebukes, which are moderately severe, secure the readiest reception. And none of the 
Gentiles could object to Paul that he took up the defense of the Jews. The whole difficulty was removed by 
Peter’s submitting in silence to the imputation of dissimulation, in order that he might deliver the Jews 
from its reality. At first Paul directs his argument to the character which Peter wore, “If thou, being a 
Jew:” but he generalizes as he goes on, and includes himself in the phrase, 


Ver. 15. “We being Jews by nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles.” 


These words are hortatory, but are couched in the form of a reproof, on account of those Jews. So 
elsewhere, under cover of one meaning he conveys another; as where he says in his Epistle to the 
Romans, “But now I go unto Jerusalem, ministering unto the saints.” (Rom. xv. 25.) Here his object was 
not simply to inform them of the motive of his journey to Jerusalem, but to excite them to emulation in the 
giving of alms. Had he merely wished to explain his motive, it would have sufficed to say, “I go to 
ministering unto the saints;” but now observe what he says in addition; “For it hath been the good 
pleasure of Macedonia and Achaia to make a certain contribution for the poor among the saints that are at 
Jerusalem. Yea, it hath been their good pleasure and their debtors they are.” And again, “For if the 
Gentiles have been made partakers of their spiritual things, they owe it to them, also to minister unto 
them in carnal things.” (Rom. xv. 26, 27.) 


Observe how he represses the high thoughts of the Jews; preparing for one thing by means of another, 
and his language is authoritative. “We being Jews by nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles.” The phrase, 
“Jews by nature,” implies that we, who are not proselytes, but educated from early youth in the Law, have 
relinquished our habitual mode of life, and be taken ourselves to the faith which is in Christ. 


Ver. 16. “Knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the Law, save through faith, in Jesus Christ, 
even we believed on Christ Jesus.” 


Observe here too how cautiously he expresses himself; he does not say that they had abandoned the Law 
as evil, but as weak. If the law cannot confer righteousness, it follows that circumcision is superfluous; 
and so far he now proves; but he proceeds to show that it is not only superfluous but dangerous. It 
deserves especial notice, how at the outset he says that a man is not justified by the works of the Law; but 
as he proceeds he speaks more strongly; 


Ver. 17. “But if, while we sought to be justified in Christ, we ourselves also were found sinners is Christ a 
minister of sin?” 


If faith in Him, says he, avail not for our justification, but it be necessary again to embrace the Law, and if, 
having forsaken the Law for Christ’s sake, we are not justified but condemned for such abandonment,— 
then shall we find Him, for whose sake we forsook the Law and went over to faith the author of our 
condemnation. Observe how, he has resolved the matter to a necessary absurdity. And mark how earnestly 
and strongly he argues. For if, he says, it behooved us not to abandon the Law, and we have so abandoned 
it for Christ’s sake, we shall be judged. Wherefore do you urge this upon Peter, who is more intimately 
acquainted with it than any one? Hath not God declared to him, that an uncircumcised man ought not to 
be judged by circumcision; and did he not in his discussion with the Jews rest his bold opposition upon the 


vision which he saw? Did he not send from Jerusalem unequivocal decrees upon this subject? Paul’s object 
is not therefore to correct Peter, but his animadversion required to be addressed to him, though it was 
pointed at the disciples; and not only at the Galatians, but also at others who labor under the same error 
with them. For though few are now circumcised, yet, by fasting and observing the sabbath with the Jews, 
they equally exclude themselves from grace. If Christ avails not to those who are only circumcised, much 
more is peril to be feared where fasting and sabbatizing are observed, and thus two commandments of the 
Law are kept in the place of one. And this is aggravated by a consideration of time: for they so acted at 
first while the city and temple and other institutions yet existed; but these who with the punishment of the 
Jews, and the destruction of the city before their eyes, observe more precepts of the Law than the others 
did, what apology can they find for such observance, at the very time when the Jews themselves, in spite 
of their strong desire, cannot keep it? Thou hast put on Christ, thou hast become a member of the Lord, 
and been enrolled in the heavenly city, and dost thou still grovel in the Law? How is it possible for thee to 
obtain the kingdom? Listen to Paul’s words, that the observance of the Law overthrows the Gospel, and 
learn, if thou wilt, how this comes to pass, and tremble, and shun this pitfall. Wherefore dost thou keep 
the sabbath, and fast with the Jews? Is it that thou fearest the Law and abandonment of its letter? But 
thou wouldest not entertain this fear, didst thou not disparage faith as weak, and by itself powerless to 
save. A fear to omit the sabbath plainly shows that you fear the Law as still in force; and if the Law is 
needful, it is so as a whole, not in part, nor in one commandment only; and if as a whole, the 
righteousness which is by faith is little by little shut out. If thou keep the sabbath, why not also be 
circumcised? and if circumcised, why not also offer sacrifices? If the Law is to be observed, it must be 
observed as a whole, or not at all. If omitting one part makes you fear condemnation, this fear attaches 
equally to all the parts. If a transgression of the whole is not punishable, much less is the transgression of 
a part; on the other hand, if the latter be punishable, much more is the former. But if we are bound to 
keep the whole, we are bound to disobey Christ, or by obedience to Him become transgressors of the Law. 
If it ought to be kept, those who keep it not are transgressors, and Christ will be found to be the cause of 
this transgression, for He annulled the Law as regards these things Himself, and bid others annul it. Do 
you not understand what these Judaizers are compassing? They would make Christ, who is to us the 
Author of righteousness, the Author of sin, as Paul says, “Therefore Christ is the minister of sin.” Having 
thus reduced the proposition to an absurdity, he had nothing further to do by way of overthrowing it, but 
was Satisfied with the simple protestation, 


Ver. 17. “God forbid:” for shamelessness and irreverence need not be met by processes of reasoning, but a 
mere protest is enough. 


Ver. 18. “For if I build up again those things which I destroyed, I prove myself a transgressor.” 


Observe the Apostle’s discernment; his opponents endeavored to show, that he who kept not the Law was 
a transgressor, but he retorts the argument upon them, and shows that he who did keep the Law was a 
transgressor, not merely of faith, but of the Law itself. “I build up again the things which I destroyed,” that 
is, the Law; he means as follows: the Law has confessedly ceased, and we have abandoned it, and betaken 
ourselves to the salvation which comes of faith. But if we make a point of setting it up again, we become 
by that very act transgressors, striving to keep what God has annulled. Next he shows how it has been 
annulled. 


Ver. 19. “For I through the Law died unto the Law.” 


This may be viewed in two ways; it is either the law of grace which he speaks of, for he is wont to call this 
a law, as in the words, “For the law of the Spirit of life made me free:” (Rom. viii. 2.) or it is the old Law, of 
which he says, that by the Law itself he has become dead to the Law. That is to say, the Law itself has 
taught me no longer to obey itself, and therefore if I do so, I shall be transgressing even its teaching. How, 
in what way has it so taught? Moses says, speaking of Christ, “The Lord God will raise up unto thee a 
Prophet from the midst of thee of thy brethren, like unto me; unto Him shall ye hearken.” (Deut. xviii. 15.) 
Therefore they who do not obey Him, transgress the Law. Again, the expression, “I through the Law died 
unto the Law,” may be understood in another sense: the Law commands all its precepts to be performed, 
and punishes the transgressor; therefore we are all dead to it, for no man has fulfilled it. Here observe, 
how guardedly he assails it; he says not, “the Law is dead to me;” but, “I am dead to the Law;” the 
meaning of which is, that, as it is impossible for a dead corpse to obey the commands of the Law, so also is 
it for me who have perished by its curse, for by its word am I slain. Let it not therefore lay commands on 
the dead, dead by its own act, dead not in body only, but in soul, which has involved the death of the body. 
This he shows in what follows: 


Ver. 19, 20. “That I might live unto God, I have been crucified with Christ.” 


Having said, “I am dead,” lest it should be objected, how then dost thou live? he adds the cause of his 
living, and shows that when alive the Law slew him, but that when dead Christ through death restored 
him to life. He shows the wonder to be twofold; that by Christ both the dead was begotten into life, and 
that by means of death. He here means the immortal life, for this is the meaning of the words, “That I 
might live unto God I am crucified with Christ.” How, it is asked, can a man now living and breathing have 
been crucified? That Christ hath been crucified is manifest, but how canst thou have been crucified, and 
yet live? He explains it thus; 


Ver. 20. “Yet I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me.” 


In these words, “I am crucified with Christ,” he alludes to Baptism and in the words “nevertheless I live, 
yet not I,” our subsequent manner of life whereby our members are mortified. By saying “Christ liveth in 
me,” he means nothing is done by me, which Christ disapproves; for as by death he signifies not what is 
commonly understood, but a death to sin; so by life, he signifies a delivery from sin. For a man cannot live 
to God, otherwise than by dying to sin; and as Christ suffered bodily death, so does Paul a death to sin. 
“Mortify,” says he, “your members which are upon the earth; fornication, uncleanness, passion;” (Col. iii. 
5.), and again, “our old man was crucified,” (Rom. vi. 6.) which took place in the Bath. After which, if thou 
remainest dead to sin, thou livest to God, but if thou let it live again, thou art the ruin of thy new life. This 
however did not Paul, but continued wholly dead; if then, he says, I live to God a life other than that in the 
Law, and am dead to the Law, I cannot possibly keep any part of the Law. Consider how perfect was his 
walk, and thou wilt be transported with admiration of this blessed soul. He says not, “I live,” but, “Christ 
liveth in me;” who is bold enough to utter such words? Paul indeed, who had harnessed himself to Christ’s 
yoke, and cast away all worldly things, and was paying universal obedience to His will, says not, “I live to 
Christ,” but what is far higher, “Christ liveth in me.” As sin, when it has the mastery, is itself the vital 
principle, and leads the soul whither it will, so, when it is slain and the will of Christ obeyed, this life is no 
longer earthly, but Christ liveth, that is, works, has mastery within us. His saying, “I am crucified with 
Him” “I no longer live,” but “am dead,” seeming incredible to many, he adds, 


Ver. 20. “And that life which I now live in the flesh, I live in faith, the faith which is in the Son of God.” 


The foregoing, says he, relates to our spiritual life, but this life of sense too, if considered, will be found 
owing to my faith in Christ. For as regards the former Dispensation and Law, I had incurred the severest 
punishment, and had long ago perished, “for all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” (Rom. 
iii. 23.) And we, who lay under sentence, have been liberated by Christ, for all of us are dead, if not in 
fact, at least by sentence; and He has delivered us from the expected blow. When the Law had accused, 
and God condemned us, Christ came, and by giving Himself up to death, rescued us all from death. So 
that “the life which I now live in the flesh, I live in faith.” Had not this been, nothing could have averted a 
destruction as general as that which took place at the flood, but His advent arrested the wrath of God, and 
caused us to live by faith. That such is his meaning appears from what follows. After saying, that “the life 
which I now live in the flesh, I live in faith,” he adds, 


Ver. 20. “In the Son of God, Who loved me, and gave Himself up for me.” 


How is this, O Paul! why dost thou appropriate a general benefit, and make thine own what was done for 
the whole world’s sake? for he says not, “Who loved us,” but, “Who loved me.” And besides the Evangelist 
says, “God so loved the world;” (John iii. 16.) and Paul himself, “He that spared not His own Son, but 
delivered Him up,” not for Paul only, but, “for us all;” (Rom. viii. 32.) and again, “that He might purify unto 
himself a people for his own possession,” (Tit. ii. 14.) But considering the desperate condition of human 
nature, and the ineffably tender solicitude of Christ, in what He delivered us from, and what He freely 
gave us, and kindled by the yearning of affection towards Him, he thus expresses himself. Thus the 
Prophets often appropriate to themselves Him who is God of all, as in the words, “O God, thou art my God, 
early will I seek Thee.” (Psalm Ixiii. 1.) Moreover, this language teaches that each individual justly owes as 
a great debt of gratitude to Christ, as if He had come for his sake alone, for He would not have grudged 
this His condescension though but for one, so that the measure of His love to each is as great as to the 
whole world. Truly the Sacrifice was offered for all mankind, and was sufficient to save all, but those who 
enjoy the blessing are the believing only. Nevertheless it did not deter Him from His so great 
condescension, that not all would come; but He acted after the pattern of the supper in the Gospel, which 
He prepared for all, (Luke xiv. 16.) yet when the guests came not, instead of withdrawing the viands, He 
called in others. So too He did not despise that sheep, though one only, which had strayed from the ninety 
and nine. (Mat. xviii. 12.) This too in like manner St. Paul intimates, when he says, speaking about the 
Jews, “For what if some were without faith, shall their want of faith make of none effect the faithfulness of 
God? God forbid: yea let God be found true, but every man a liar.” (Rom. iii. 3, 4.) When He so loved thee 
as to give Himself up to bring thee who wast without hope to a life so great and blessed, canst thou, thus 
gifted, have recourse to things gone by? His reasoning being completed, he concludes with a vehement 
asseveration, saying, 


Ver. 21. “I do not make void the grace of God.” 
Let those, who even now Judaize and adhere to the Law, listen to this, for it applies to them. 
Ver. 21. “For if righteousness is through the Law, then Christ died for naught.” 


What can be more heinous than this sin? what more fit to put one to shame than these words? Christ’s 
death is a plain proof of the inability of the Law to justify us; and if it does justify, then is His death 
superfluous. Yet how could it be reasonable to say that has been done heedlessly and in vain which is so 
awful, so surpassing human reason, a mystery so ineffable, with which Patriarchs travailed, which 
Prophets foretold, which Angels gazed on with consternation, which all men confess as the summit of the 
Divine tenderness? Reflecting how utterly out of place it would be if they should say that so great and 


high a deed had been done superfluously, (for this is what their conduct came to,) he even uses violent 
language against them, as we find in the words which follow. 


CHAPTER III 
VERSE 1 


“O foolish Galatians who did bewitch you, before whose eyes Jesus Christ was openly set forth, crucified?” 


Here he passes to another subject; in the former chapters he had shown himself not to be an Apostle of 
men, nor by men, nor in want of Apostolic instruction. Now, having established his authority as a teacher, 
he proceeds to discourse more confidently, and draws a comparison between faith and the Law. At the 
outset he said, “I marvel that ye are so quickly removing;” (Gal. i. 6.) but here, “O foolish Galatians;” then, 
his indignation was in its birth, but now, after his refutation of the charges against himself, and his proofs, 
it bursts forth. Let not his calling them “foolish” surprise you; for it is not a transgression of Christ’s 
command not to call one’s brother a fool, but rather a strict observance of it. For it is not said simply, 
“Whosoever shall say to his brother, Thou fool,” (Mat. v. 22.) but, whosoever shall do so, “without a 
cause.” And who more fittingly than they could so be called, who after so great events, adhered to past 
things, as if nothing else had ever happened? If on this account Paul is to be called a “reviler,” Peter may 
likewise, on account of Annanias and Sapphira, be called a homicide; but as it would be wildness to do so 
in that case, much more in this. Moreover it is to be considered, that this vehemence is not used at the 
beginning, but after these evidences and proofs, which, rather than Paul himself, might now be held to 
administer the rebuke. For after he had shown that they rejected the faith, and made the death of Christ 
to be without a purpose, he introduces his reproof, which, even as it is, is less severe than they merited. 
Observe too how soon he stays his arm; for he adds not, Who has seduced you? who has perverted you? 
who has been sophistical with you? but, “Who hath cast an envious eye on you?” thus tempering his 
reprimand with somewhat of praise. For it implies that their previous course had excited jealousy, and 
that the present occurrence arose from the malignity of a demon, whose breath had blasted their 
prosperous estate. 


And when you hear of jealousy in this place, and in the Gospel, of an evil eye, which means the same, you 
must not suppose that the glance of the eye has any natural power to injure those who look upon it. For 
the eye, that is, the organ itself, cannot be evil; but Christ in that place means jealousy by the term. To 
behold, simply, is the function of the eye, but to behold in an evil manner belongs to a mind depraved 
within. As through this sense the knowledge of visible objects enters the soul, and as jealousy is for the 
most part generated by wealth, and wealth and sovereignty and pomp are perceived by the eye, therefore 
he calls the eye evil; not as beholding merely, but as beholding enviously from some moral depravity. 
Therefore by the words, “Who hath looked enviously on you,” he implies that the persons in question 
acted, not from concern, not to supply defects, but to mutilate what existed. For envy, far from supplying 
what is wanting, subtracts from what is complete, and vitiates the whole. And he speaks thus, not as if 
envy had any power of itself, but meaning, that the teachers of these doctrines did so from envious 
motives. 


Ver. 1. “Before whose eyes Jesus Christ was openly set forth, crucified.” 


Yet was He not crucified in Galatia, but at Jerusalem. His reason for saying, “among you,” is to declare the 
power of faith to see events which are at a distance. He says not, “crucified,” but, “openly set forth 
crucified,” signifying that by the eye of faith they saw more distinctly than some who were present as 
spectators. For many of the latter received no benefit, but the former, who were not eye-witnesses, yet 
saw it by faith more clearly. These words convey both praise and blame; praise, for their implicit 
acceptance of the truth; blame, because Him whom they had seen, for their sakes, stripped naked, 
transfixed, nailed to the cross, spit upon, mocked, fed with vinegar, upbraided by thieves, pierced with a 
spear; (for all this is implied in the words, “openly set forth, crucified,”) Him had they left, and betaken 
themselves to the Law, unshamed by any of those sufferings. Here observe how Paul, leaving all mention 
of heaven, earth, and sea, every where preaches the power of Christ, bearing about as he did, and holding 
up His cross: for this is the sum of the Divine love toward us. 


Ver. 2. “This only would I learn from you, Received ye the Spirit by the works of the Law, or by the hearing 
of faith?” 


As ye do not attend, says he, to long discourses, nor are willing to contemplate the magnitude of this 
Economy, I am desirous, (seeing your extreme ignorance,) to convince you by concise arguments and a 
summary method of proof. Before, he had convinced them by what he said to Peter; now, he encounters 
them entirely with arguments, drawn not from what had occurred elsewhere, but from what had 
happened among themselves. And his persuasives and proofs are adduced, not merely from what was 
given them in common with others, but from what was especially conferred on themselves. Therefore he 
says, “This only would I learn from you, Received ye the Spirit by the works of the Law, or by the hearing 
of faith.” Ye have received, he says, the Holy Spirit, ye have done many mighty works, ye have effected 
miracles in raising the dead, in cleansing lepers, in prophesying, in speaking with tongues,—did the Law 


confer this great power upon you? was it not rather Faith, seeing that, before, ye could do no such things? 
Is it not then the height of madness for these who have received such benefits from Faith, to abandon it, 
and desert back to the Law which can offer you nothing of the same kind? 


Ver. 3. “Are ye so foolish? having begun in the Spirit, are ye now perfected in the flesh?” 


Here again he seasonably interposes a rebuke; time, he says, should have brought improvement; but, so 
far from advancing, ye have even retrograded. Those who start from small beginnings make progress to 
higher things; ye, who began with the high, have relapsed to the low. Even had your outset been carnal, 
your advance should have been spiritual, but now, after starting from things spiritual, ye have ended your 
journey in that which is carnal; for to work miracles is spiritual, but to be circumcised is carnal. And after 
miracles ye have passed to circumcision, after having apprehended the truth ye have fallen back to types, 
after gazing on the sun ye seek a candle, after having strong meat ye run for milk. He says, “made 
perfect,” which means not “initiated” merely, but “sacrificed,” signifying that their teachers took and slew 
them like animals, while they resigned themselves to suffer what those teachers pleased. As if some 
captain, or distinguished man, after a thousand victories and trophies, were to subject himself to infamy 
as a deserter, and offer his body to be branded at the will of others. 


Ver. 4. “Did ye suffer so many things in vain? if it be indeed in vain.” 


This remark is far more piercing than the former, for the remembrance of their miracles would not be so 
powerful as the exhibition of their contests and endurance of sufferings for Christ’s sake. All that you have 
endured, says he, these men would strip you of, and would rob you of your crown. Then, lest he should 
dismay and unnerve, he proceeds not to a formal judgment, but subjoins, “if it be indeed in vain;” if you 
have but a mind to shake off drowsiness and recover yourselves, he says, it is not in vain. Where then be 
those who would cut off repentance ? Here were men who had received the Spirit, worked miracles, 
become confessors, encountered a thousand perils and persecutions for Christ’s sake, and after so many 
achievements had fallen from grace; nevertheless he says, if ye have the purpose, ye may recover 
yourselves. 


Ver. 5. “He therefore that supplieth to you the Spirit, and worketh miracles among you, doeth he it by the 
works of the law, or by the hearing of faith?” 


Have ye been vouchsafed, he says, so great a gift, and achieved such wonders, because ye observed the 
Law, or because ye adhered to Faith? plainly on account of Faith. Seeing that they played this argument to 
and fro, that apart from the Law, Faith had no force, he proves the contrary, viz., that if the 
Commandments be added, Faith no longer avails; for Faith then has efficacy when things from the Law 
are not added to it. “Ye who would be justified by the Law, ye are fallen away from grace:” (Gal. v. 4.) This 
he says later, when his language has grown bolder, employing the vantage-ground by that time gained; 
meanwhile while gaining it, he argues from their past experience. For it was when ye obeyed Faith, he 
says, not the Law, that ye received the Spirit and wrought miracles. 


And here, as the Law was the subject of discussion, he moots another special point of controversy, and 
very opportunely and with much cogency introduces a notice of Abraham. 


Ver. 6. “Even as Abraham believed God, and it was reckoned unto him for righteousness.” 


Even the miracles done by themselves, he says, declare the power of Faith, but I shall attempt if you will 
suffer me to draw my proofs from ancient narratives also. Then, as they made great account of the 
Patriarch, he brings his example forward, and shows that he too was justified by Faith. And if he who was 
before grace, was justified by Faith, although plentiful in works, much more we. For what loss was it to 
him, not being under the Law? None, for his faith sufficed unto righteousness. The Law did not then exist, 
he says, neither does it now exist, any more than then. In disproving the need of the Law, he introduces 
one who was justified before the Law, lest an objection should also be made to him; for as then it was not 
yet given, so now, having been given, it was abrogated. And as they made much of their descent from 
Abraham, and feared lest, abandoning the Law, they should be considered strangers to his kin; Paul 
removes this fear by turning their argument against themselves, and proves that faith is especially 
concerned in connecting them with Abraham. He draws out this argument more at length in the Epistle to 
the Romans; however he urges it also here in, the words, 


Ver. 7. “Know therefore, that they which be of faith, the same are sons of Abraham.” 
Which he proves by ancient testimony thus: 


Ver. 8. “And the Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the Gentiles by faith, preached the Gospel 
beforehand unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall all the nations be blessed.” 


If then those were Abraham’s sons, not, who were related to him by blood, but who follow his faith, for 
this is the meaning of the words, “In thee all the nations,” it is plain that the heathen are brought into 
kindred with him. 


Hereby too is proved another important point. It perplexed them that the Law was the older, and Faith 
afterwards. Now he removes this notion by showing that Faith was anterior to the Law; as is evident from 
Abraham’s case, who was justified before the giving of the Law. He shows too that late events fell out 
according to prophecy; “The Scripture,” says he, “foreseeing that God would justify the Gentiles by faith, 
preached the Gospel beforehand unto Abraham.” Attend to this point. He Himself who gave the Law, had 
decreed, before He gave it, that the heathen should be justified by Faith. And he says not “revealed,” but, 
“preached the Gospel,” to signify that the patriarch was in joy at this method of justification, and in great 
desire for its accomplishment. 


Further, they were possessed with another apprehension; it was written, “Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things that are written in the book of the Law, to do them.” (Deut. xxvii. 26.) And this 
he removes, with great skill and prudence, turning their argument against themselves, and showing that 
those who relinquish the Law are not only not cursed, but blessed; and they who keep it, not only not 
blessed but cursed. They said that he who kept not the Law was cursed, but he proves that he who kept it 
was cursed, and he who kept it not, blessed. Again, they said that he who adhered to Faith alone was 
cursed, but he shows that he who adhered to Faith alone, is blessed. And how does he prove all this? for it 
is no common thing which we have promised; wherefore it is necessary to give close attention to what 
follows. He had already shown this, by referring to the words spoken to the Patriarch, “In thee shall all 
nations be blessed,” (Gen. xii. 4.) at a time, that is, when Faith existed, not the Law; so he adds by way of 
conclusion, 


Ver. 9. “So then they which be of faith are blessed with the faithful Abraham.” 


Then, that they might not turn round, and object that, true it was Abraham was justified by Faith, for the 
Law was not then given, but what instance would be found of Faith justifying after the delivery of the 
Law? he addresses himself to this, and proves more than they required: namely, not only that Faith was 
justifying, but that the Law brought its adherents under a curse. To be sure of this, listen to the very 
words of the Apostle. 


Ver. 10. “For as many as are of the works of the Law are under a curse.” 
This is what he lays down, before proving it; and what is the proof? it is from the Law itself:— 


Ver. 10, 11. “For it is written, Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things that are written in the 
book of the Law to do them. Now that no man is justified by the Law is evident.” 


For all have sinned, and are under the curse. However he does not say this yet, lest he should seem to lay 
it down of himself, but here again establishes his point by a text which concisely states both points; that 
no man has fulfilled the Law, (wherefore they are under the curse,) and, that Faith justifies. What then is 
the text? It is in the book of the prophet Habakkuk, “The just shall live by faith,” (Hab. ii. 4.) which not 
only establishes the righteousness that is of Faith, but also that there is no salvation through the Law. As 
no one, he says, kept the Law, but all were under the curse, on account of transgression, an easy way was 
provided, that from Faith, which is in itself a strong proof that no man can be justified by the Law. For the 
prophet says not, “The just shall live by the Law,” but, “by faith:” 


Ver. 12. “And the Law is not of faith; but He that doeth them shall live in them.” 
For the Law requires not only Faith but works also, but grace saves and justifies by Faith. (Eph. ii. 8.) 


You see how he proves that they are under the curse who cleave to the Law, because it is impossible to 
fulfill it; next, how comes Faith to have this justifying power? for to this doctrine he already stood pledged, 
and now maintains it with great force of argument. The Law being too weak to lead man to righteousness, 
an effectual remedy was provided in Faith, which is the means of rendering that possible which was 
‘Impossible by the Law.” (Rom. viii. 3.) Now as the Scripture says, “the just shall live by faith,” thus 
repudiating salvation by the Law, and moreover as Abraham was justified by Faith, it is evident that its 
efficacy is very great. And it is also clear, that he who abides not by the Law is cursed, and that he who 
keeps to Faith is just. But, you may ask me, how I prove that this curse is not still of force? Abraham lived 
before the Law, but we, who once were subject to the yoke of bondage, have made ourselves liable to the 
curse; and who shall release us therefrom? Observe his ready answer to this; his former remark was 
sufficient; for, if a man be once justified, and has died to the Law and embraced a novel life, how can such 
a one be subject to the curse? however, this is not enough for him, so he begins with a fresh argument, as 
follows:— 


Ver. 13. “Christ redeemed us from the curse of the Law, having become a curse for us: for it is written, 
Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.” 


In reality, the people were subject to another curse, which says, “Cursed is every one that continueth not 
in the things that are written in the book of the Law.” (Deut. xxvii. 26.) To this curse, I say, people were 
subject, for no man had continued in, or was a keeper of, the whole Law; but Christ exchanged this curse 
for the other, “Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.” As then both he who hanged on a tree, and he 


who transgresses the Law, is cursed, and as it was necessary for him who is about to relieve from a curse 
himself to be free from it, but to receive another instead of it, therefore Christ took upon Him such 
another, and thereby relieved us from the curse. It was like an innocent man’s undertaking to die for 
another sentenced to death, and so rescuing him from punishment. For Christ took upon Him not the 
curse of transgression, but the other curse, in order to remove that of others. For, “He had done no 
violence neither was any deceit in His mouth.” (Isa. liii. 9; 1 Peter ii. 22.) And as by dying He rescued from 
death those who were dying, so by taking upon Himself the curse, He delivered them from it. 


Ver. 14. “That upon the Gentiles might come the blessing of Abraham.” 


How on the Gentiles? It is said, “In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed:” (Gen. xxii. 18; 
xxvi. 4.) that is to say, in Christ. If this were said of the Jews, how would it be reasonable that they who 
were themselves subject to the curse, on account of transgression, should become the authors of a 
blessing to others? an accursed person cannot impart to others that blessing of which he is himself 
deprived. Plainly then it all refers to Christ who was the Seed of Abraham, and through whom the Gentiles 
are blessed. And thus the promise of the Spirit is added, as Paul himself declares, “that we might receive 
the promise of the Spirit through faith.” As the grace of the Spirit could not possibly descend on the 
graceless and offending, they are first blessed the curse having been removed; then being justified by 
faith, they draw unto themselves the grace of the Spirit. Thus the Cross removed the curse, Faith brought 
in righteousness, righteousness drew on the grace of the Spirit. 


Ver. 15. “Brethren, I speak after the manner of men; Though it be but a man’s covenant, yet when it hath 
been confirmed, no one maketh it void or addeth thereto.” 


“To speak after the manner of men” means to use human examples. Having founded his argument on the 
Scriptures, on the miracles wrought among themselves, on the sufferings of Christ, and on the Patriarch, 
he proceeds to common usages; and this he does invariably, in order to sweeten his discourse, and render 
it more acceptable and intelligible to the duller sort. Thus he argues with the Corinthians, “Who feedeth a 
flock, and eateth not of the milk of the flock? Who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not the fruit thereof?” 
(1 Cor. ix. 7.) and again with the Hebrews, “For a testament is of force where there hath been death; for 
doth it ever avail while he that made it liveth?” (Heb. ix. 17.) One may find him dwelling with pleasure on 
such arguments. In the Old Testament God does the same thing in many instances, as, “Can a woman 
forget her sucking child?” (Isa. xlix. 15.) and again, “Shall the clay say to him that fashioneth it, What 
makest thou?” (Isa. xlv. 9.) and in Hosea, He represents a husband set at nought by his wife. (Hos. ii. 5, f) 
This use of human examples frequently occurs in types also, as when the prophet takes the girdle, (Jer. 
xiii. 1-9.) and goes down to the potter’s house (Jer. xviii. 1-6.) The meaning of the present example is, that 
Faith is more ancient than the Law, which is later and only temporary, and delivered in order to pave the 
way for Faith. Hence he says, “Brethren, I speak after the manner of men;” above he had called them 
“foolish,” now he calls them “brethren,” at once chiding and encouraging them. “Though it be but a man’s 
covenant, yet when it hath been confirmed.” If a man, says he, makes a covenant, does any one dare to 
come afterwards and overturn it, or subjoin aught to it? for this is the meaning of “or addeth thereto.” 
Much less then when God makes a covenant; and with whom did God make a covenant? 


Ver. 16, 17, 18. “Now to Abraham were the promises spoken and to his seed. He saith not, And to seeds, 
as of many; but as of One, And to thy seed, which is Christ. Now this I say, A covenant, confirmed before 
hand by God the Law, which came four hundred and thirty years after, doth not disannul, so as to make 
the promise of none effect. For if the inheritance is of the Law, it is no more of promise: but God hath 
granted it to Abraham by promise.” 


Thus God made a covenant with Abraham, promising that in his seed the blessing should come upon the 
heathen; and this blessing the Law cannot turn aside. As this example was not in all respects appropriate 
to the matter in hand, he introduces it thus, “I speak after the manner of men,” that nothing might be 
deduced from it derogatory to the majesty of God. But let us go to the bottom of this illustration. It was 
promised Abraham that by his seed the heathen should be blessed; and his seed according to the flesh is 
Christ; four hundred and thirty years after came the Law; now, if the Law bestows the blessings even life 
and righteousness, that promise is annulled. And so while no one annuls a man’s covenant, the covenant 
of God after four hundred and thirty years is annulled; for if not that covenant but another instead of it 
bestows what is promised, then is it set aside, which is most unreasonable. 


Ver. 19. “What then is the Law? it was added because of transgressions.” 


This remark again is not superfluous; observe too how he glances round at every thing, as if he had an 
hundred eyes. Having exalted Faith, and proved its elder claims, that the Law may not be considered 
superfluous, he sets right this side of the doctrine also, and proves that the Law was not given without a 
view, but altogether profitably. “Because of transgressions;” that is to say, that the Jews might not be let 
live carelessly, and plunge into the depth of wickedness, but that the Law might be placed upon them as a 
bridle, guiding, regulating, and checking them from transgressing, if not all, at least some of the 
commandments. Not slight then was the advantage of the Law; but for how long? 


Ver. 19. “Till the seed should come to whom the promise hath been made.” 


This is said of Christ; if then it was given until His advent, why do you protract it beyond its natural 
period? 


Ver. 19. “And it was ordained through Angels by the hand of a Mediator.” 


He either calls the priests Angels, or he declares that the Angels themselves ministered to the delivery of 
the Law. By Mediator here he means Christ, and shows that He was before it, and Himself the Giver of it. 


Ver. 20. “Now a mediator is not a mediator of one, but God is one.” 


What can the heretics say to this? for as, according to them, the expression “the Only True God” excludes 
the Son from being true God, so here the phrase “God is One,” excludes Him from being God in any sense. 
But if, although the Father is called “One God,” the Son is nevertheless God, it is very plain that though 
the Father is called “Very God,” the Son is very God likewise. Now a mediator, says he, is between two 
parties; of whom then is Christ the Mediator? plainly of God and of men. Observe, he says, that Christ also 
gave the Law; what therefore it was His to give, it is His to annul. 


Ver. 21. “Is the Law then against the promises of God?” 


For if the blessing is given in the seed of Abraham, but the Law brings in the curse, it must be contrary to 
the promises. This objection he meets, first, by a protest, in the words, 


Ver. 21. “God forbid:” 
And next he brings his proof; 


Ver. 21. “For if there had been a law given which could make alive verily righteousness would have been 
of the Law.” 


His meaning is as follows; If we had our hope of life in the Law, and our salvation depended on it, the 
objection might be valid. But if it save you, by means of Faith, though it brings you under the curse, you 
suffer nothing from it, gain no harm, in that Faith comes and sets all right. Had the promise been by the 
Law, you had reasonably feared lest, separating from the Law, you should separate from righteousness, 
but if it was given in order to shut up all, that is, to convince all and expose their individual sins, far from 
excluding you from the promises, it now aids you in obtaining them. This is shown by the words, 


Ver. 22. “Howbeit the scripture hath shut up all things under sin, that the promise by faith in Jesus Christ 
might be given to them that believe.” 


As the Jews were not even conscious of their own sins, and in consequence did not even desire remission; 
the Law was given to probe their wounds, that they might long for a physician. And the word “shut up” 
means “convinced” and conviction held them in fear. You see then it is not only not against, but was given 
for the promises. Had it arrogated to itself the work and the authority, the objection would stand; but if its 
drift is something else, and it acted for that, how is it against the promises of God? Had the Law not been 
given, all would have been wrecked upon wickedness, and there would have been no Jews to listen to 
Christ; but now being given, it has effected two things; it has schooled its followers in a certain degree of 
virtue, and has pressed on them the knowledge of their own sins. And this especially made them more 
zealous to seek the Son, for those who disbelieved, disbelieved from having no sense of their own sins, as 
Paul shows; “For being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and seeking to establish their own righteousness, 
they did not subject themselves to the righteousness of God.” (Rom. x. 3.) 


Ver. 23. “But before faith came, we were kept inward under the Law, shut up unto the faith which should 
afterwards be revealed.” 


Here he clearly puts forward what I have stated: for the expressions “we were kept” and “shut up,” signify 
nothing else than the security given by the commandments of the Law; which like a fortress fenced them 
round with fear and a life conformable to itself, and so preserved them unto Faith. 


Ver. 24. “So that the Law hath been our tutor to bring us unto Christ, that we might be justified by faith.” 


Now the Tutor is not opposed to the Preceptor, but cooperates with him, ridding the youth from all vice, 
and having all leisure to fit him for receiving instructions from his Preceptor. But when the youth’s habits 
are formed, then the Tutor leaves him, as Paul says. 


Ver. 25, 26. “But now that faith is come which leads to perfect manhood we are no longer under a tutor . 
For ye are all sons of God through faith in Christ Jesus.” 


The Law then, as it was our tutor, and we were kept shut up under it, is not the adversary but the fellow- 
worker of grace; but if when grace is come, it continues to hold us down, it becomes an adversary; for if it 
confines those who ought to go forward to grace, then it is the destruction of our salvation. If a candle 
which gave light by night, kept us, when it became day, from the sun, it would not only not benefit, it 


would injure us; and so doth the Law, if it stands between us and greater benefits. Those then are the 
greatest traducers of the Law, who still keep it, just as the tutor makes a youth ridiculous, by retaining 
him with himself, when time calls for his departure. Hence Paul says, “But after faith is come, we are no 
longer under a tutor.” We are then no longer under a tutor, “for ye are all sons of God.” Wonderful! see 
how mighty is the power of Faith, and how he unfolds as he proceeds! Before, he showed that it made 
them sons of the Patriarch, “Know therefore,” says he, “that they which be of faith, the same are sons of 
Abraham;” now he proves that they are sons of God also, “For ye are all,” says he, “sons of God through 
faith, which is in Christ Jesus;” by Faith, not by the Law. Then, when he has said this great and wonderful 
thing, he names also the mode of their adoption, 


Ver. 27. “For as many of you as were baptized into Christ, did put on Christ.” 


Why does he not say, “For as many of you as have been baptized into Christ, have been born of God?” for 
this was what directly went to prove that they were sons;—because he states it in a much more awful 
point of view; If Christ be the Son of God, and thou hast put on Him, thou who hast the Son within thee, 
and art fashioned after His pattern, hast been brought into one kindred and nature with Him. 


Ver. 28. “There can be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, there can be no male 
and female: for ye all are one in Christ Jesus.” 


See what an insatiable soul! for having said, “We are all made children of God through Faith,” he does not 
stop there, but tries to find something more exact, which may serve to convey a still closer oneness with 
Christ. Having said, “ye have put on Christ,” even this does not suffice Him, but by way of penetrating 
more deeply into this union, he comments on it thus: “Ye are all One in Christ Jesus,” that is, ye have all 
one form and one mould, even Christ’s. What can be more awful than these words! He that was a Greek, 
or Jew, or bond-man yesterday, carries about with him the form, not of an Angel or Archangel, but of the 
Lord of all, yea displays in his own person the Christ. 


Ver. 29. “And if ye are Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, heirs according to promise.” 


Here, you observe, he proves what he had before stated concerning the seed of Abraham,—that to him 
and to his seed the promises were given. 


CHAPTER IV 
VERSE 1-3 


“But I say, that so long as the heir is a child, he differeth nothing from a bond-servant, though he is lord of 
all; but is under guardians and stewards, until the term appointed of the father. So we also when we were 
children, were held in bondage under the rudiments of the world.” 


The word “child” in this place denotes not age but understanding; meaning that God had from the 
beginning designed for us these gifts, but, as we yet continued childish, He let us be under the elements 
of the world, that is, new moons and sabbaths, for these days are regulated by the course of sun and 
moon. If then also now they bring you under law they do nothing else but lead you backward now in the 
time of your perfect age and maturity. And see what is the consequence of observing days; the Lord, the 
Master of the house, the Sovereign Ruler, is thereby reduced to the rank of a servant. 


Ver. 4, 5. “But when the fulness of the time came God sent forth His Son, born of a woman, under the Law 
that he might redeem them which were under the Law, that we might receive the adoption of sons.” 


Here he states two objects and effects of the Incarnation, deliverance from evil and supply of good, things 
which none could compass but Christ. They are these; deliverance from the curse of the Law, and 
promotion to sonship. Fitly does he say, that we might “receive,” “[be paid,]” implying that it was due; for 
the promise was of old time made for these objects to Abraham, as the Apostle has himself shown at great 
length. And how does it appear that we have become sons? he has told us one mode, in that we have put 
on Christ who is the Son; and now he mentions another, in that we have received the Spirit of adoption. 


Ver. 6, 7. “And because ye are sons, God sent forth the Spirit of His Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, 
Father. So that thou art no longer a bond-servant, but a son; and if a son, then an heir through God.” 


Had not we been first made sons, we could not have called Him Father. If then grace hath made us 
freemen instead of slaves, men instead of children, heirs and sons instead of aliens, is it not utter 
absurdity and stupidity to desert this grace, and to turn away backwards? 


Ver. 8, 9. “Howbeit at that time not knowing God, ye were bondage to them which by nature are no gods. 
But now, that ye have come to know God, or rather to be known of God, how turn ye back again to the 
weak and beggarly rudiments whereunto ye desire to be in bondage over again.” 


Here turning to the Gentile believers he says that it is an idolatry, this rigid observance of days, and now 
incurs a severe punishment. To enforce this, and inspire them with a deeper anxiety, he calls the elements 


“not by nature Gods.” And his meaning is,—Then indeed, as being benighted and bewildered, ye lay 
grovelling upon the earth, but now that ye have known God or rather are known of Him, how great and 
bitter will be the chastisement ye draw upon you, if, after such a treatment, ye relapse into the same 
disease. It was not by your own pains that ye found out God, but while ye continued in error, He drew you 
to Himself. He says “weak and beggarly rudiments,” in that they avail nothing towards the good things 
held out to us. 


Ver. 10. “Ye observe days, and months, and seasons, and years.” 


Hence is plain that their teachers were preaching to them not only circumcision, but also the feast-days 
and new-moons. 


Ver. 11. “I am afraid of you, lest by any means I have bestowed labor upon you in vain.” 


Observe the tender compassion of the Apostle; they were shaken and he trembles and fears. And hence he 
has put it so as thoroughly to shame them, “I have bestowed labor upon you,” saying, as it were, make not 
vain the labors which have cost me sweat and pain. By saying “I fear,” and subjoining the word “lest,” he 
both inspires alarm, and encourages good hope. He says not “I have labored in vain,” but “lest,” which is 
as much as to say, the wreck has not happened, but I see the storm big with it; so I am in fear, yet not in 
despair; ye have the power to set all right, and to return into your former calm. Then, as it were 
stretching out a hand to them thus tempest-tost, he brings himself into the midst, saying, 


Ver. 12. “I beseech you, brethren, be as I am; for I am as you are.” 


This is addressed to his Jewish disciples, and he brings his own example forward, to induce them thereby 
to abandon their old customs. Though you had none other for a pattern, he says, to look at me only would 
have sufficed for such a change, and for your taking courage. Therefore gaze on me; I too was once in 
your state of mind, especially so; I had a burning zeal for the Law; yet afterwards I feared not to abandon 
the Law, to withdraw from that rule of life. And this ye know full well how obstinately I clung hold of 
Judaism, and how with yet greater force I let it go. He does well to place this last in order: for most men, 
though they are given a thousand reasons, and those just ones, are more readily influenced by that which 
is like their own case, and more firmly hold to that which they see done by others. 


Ver. 12. “Ye did me no wrong.” 


Observe how he again addresses them by a title of honor, which was a reminder moreover of the doctrine 
of grace. Having chid them seriously, and brought things together from all quarters, and shown their 
violations of the Law, and hit them on many sides, he gives in and conciliates them speaking more 
tenderly. For as to do nothing but conciliate causes negligence, so to be constantly talked at with 
sharpness sours a man; so that it is proper to observe due proportion everywhere. See then how he 
excuses to them what he has said, and shows that it proceeded not simply because he did not like them, 
but from anxiety. After giving them a deep cut, he pours in this encouragement like oil; and, showing that 
his words were not words of hate or enmity, he reminds them of the love which they had evinced toward 
him, mixing his self-vindication with praises. Therefore he says, “ye did me no wrong.” 


Ver. 13, 14. “But ye know that because of an infirmity of the flesh I preached the Gospel unto you the first 
time. And that which was a temptation in my flesh ye despised not, nor rejected.” 


Not to have injured one is indeed no great thing, for no man whatever would choose to hurt wantonly and 
without object to annoy another who had never injured him. But for you, not only have ye not injured me, 
but ye have shown me great and inexpressible kindness, and it is impossible that one who has been 
treated with such attention should speak thus from any malevolent motive. My language then cannot be 
caused by ill-will; it follows, that it proceeds from affection and solicitude. “Ye did me no wrong; ye know 
that because of an infirmity of the flesh I preached the Gospel unto you.” What can be gentler than this 
holy soul, what sweeter, or more affectionate! And the words he had already used, arose not from an 
unreasoning anger, nor from a passionate emotion, but from much solicitude. And why do I say, ye have 
not injured me? Rather have ye evinced a great and sincere regard for me. For “ye know,” he says, “that 
because of an infirmity of the flesh I preached the Gospel unto you; and that which was a temptation to 
you in my flesh ye despised not, nor rejected.” What does he mean? While I preached to you, I was driven 
about, I was scourged, I suffered a thousand deaths, yet ye thought no scorn of me; for this is meant by 
“that which was a temptation to you in my flesh ye despised not, nor rejected.” Observe his spiritual skill; 
in the midst of his self-vindication, he again appeals to their feelings by showing what he had suffered for 
their sakes. This however, says he, did not at all offend you, nor did ye reject me on account of my 
sufferings and persecutions; or, as he now calls them, his infirmity and temptation. 


Ver. 14. “But ye received me as an Angel of God.” 


Was it not then absurd in them to receive him as an Angel of God, when he was persecuted and driven 
about, and then not to receive him when pressing on them what was fitting? 


Ver. 15, 16. “Where then is that gratulation of yourselves? for I bear you witness, that, if possible, ye 


would have plucked out your eyes, and given them to me. So then am I become your enemy, because I tell 
you the truth?” 


Here he shows perplexity and amazement, and desires to learn of themselves the reason of their change. 
Who, says he, hath deceived you, and caused a difference in your disposition towards me? Are ye not the 
same who attended and ministered to me, counting me more precious than your own eyes? what then has 
happened? whence this dislike? whence this suspicion? Is it because I have told you the truth? You ought 
on this very account to pay me increased honor and attention; instead of which “I am become your enemy, 
because I tell you the truth,”—for I can find no other reason but this. Observe too what humbleness of 
mind appears in his defence of himself; he proves not by his conduct to them, but by theirs to him that his 
language could not possibly have proceeded from unkind feeling. For he says not; How is it supposable 
that one, who has been scourged and driven about, and ill-treated a thousand things for your sakes, 
should now have schemes against you? But he argues from what they had reason to boast of, saying, How 
can one who has been honored by you, and received as an Angel, repay you by conduct the very opposite? 


Ver. 17. “They zealously seek you in no good way; nay, they desire to shut you out that ye may seek them.” 


It is a wholesome emulation which leads to an imitation of virtue, but an evil one, which seduces from 
virtue him who is in the right path. And this is the object of those persons, who would deprive you of 
perfect knowledge, and impart to you that which is mutilated and spurious, and this for no other purpose 
than that they may occupy the rank of teachers, and degrade you, who now stand higher than themselves, 
to the position of disciples. For this is the meaning of the words “that ye may seek them.” But I, says he, 
desire the reverse, that ye may become a model for them, and a pattern of a higher perfection: a thing 
which actually happened when I was present with you. Wherefore he adds, 


Ver. 18. “But it is good to be zealously sought in a good matter at all times, and not only when I am 
present with you.” 


Here he hints that his absence had been the cause of this, and that the true blessing was for disciples to 
hold right opinions not only in the presence but also in the absence of their master. But as they had not 
arrived at this point of perfection, he makes every effort to place them there. 


Ver. 19. “My little children, of whom I am again in travail until Christ be formed in you.” 


Observe his perplexity and perturbation, “Brethren, I beseech you:” “My little children, of whom I am 
again in travail:” He resembles a mother trembling for her children. “Until Christ be formed in you.” 
Behold his paternal tenderness, behold this despondency worthy of an Apostle. Observe what a wail he 
utters, far more piercing than of a woman in travail;—Ye have defaced the likeness, ye have destroyed the 
kinship, ye have changed the form, ye need another regeneration and refashioning; nevertheless I call you 
children, abortions and monsters though ye be. However, he does not express himself in this way, but 
spares them, unwilling to strike, and to inflict wound upon wound. Wise physicians do not cure those who 
have fallen into a long sickness all at once, but little by little, lest they should faint and die. And so is it 
with this blessed man; for these pangs were more severe in proportion as the force of his affection was 
stronger. And the offense was of no trivial kind. And as I have ever said and ever will say, even a slight 
fault mars the appearance and distorts the figure of the whole. 


Ver. 20. “Yea, I could wish to be present with you now, and to change my voice.” 


Observe his warmth, his inability to refrain himself, and to conceal these his feelings; such is the nature of 
love; nor is he satisfied with words, but desires to be present with them, and so, as he says, to change his 
voice, that is, to change to lamentation, to shed tears, to turn every thing into mourning. For he could not 
by letter show his tears or cries of grief, and therefore he ardently desires to be present with them. 


Ver. 20. “For Iam perplexed about you.” I know not, says he, what to say, or what to think. How is it, that 
ye who by dangers, which ye endured for the faith’s sake, and by miracles, which ye performed through 
faith, had ascended to the highest heaven, should suddenly be brought to such a depth of degradation as 
to be drawn aside to circumcision or sabbaths, and should rely wholly upon Judaizers? Hence in the 
beginning he says, “I marvel that ye are so quickly removing,” and here, “I am perplexed about you,” as if 
he said, What am I to speak? What am I to utter? What am I to think? I am bitterly perplexed. And so he 
must needs weep, as the prophets do when in perplexity; for not only admonition but mourning also is a 
form in which solicitous attention is often manifested. And what he said in his speech to those at Miletus, 
“By the space of three years I ceased not to warn every one . . . with tears,” he says here also, “and to 
change my voice.” (Acts xx. 31.) When we find ourselves overcome by perplexity and helplessness which 
come contrary to expectation, we are driven to tears; and so Paul admonished them sharply, and 
endeavored to shame them, then in turn soothed them, and lastly he wept. And this weeping is not only a 
reproof but a blandishment; it does not exasperate like reproof, nor relax like indulgent treatment, but is a 
mixed remedy, and of great efficacy in the way of exhortation. Having thus softened and powerfully 
engaged their hearts by his tears, he again advances to the contest, and lays down a larger proposition, 
proving that the Law itself was opposed to its being kept. Before, he produced the example of Abraham, 
but now (what is more cogent) he brings forward the Law itself enjoining them not to keep itself, but to 


leave off. So that, says he, you must abandon the Law, if you would obey it, for this is its own wish: this 
however he does not say expressly, but enforces it in another mode, mixing up with it an account of facts. 


Ver. 21. “Tell me,” he says, “ye that desire to be under the Law, do ye not hear the Law?” 


He says rightly, “ye that desire,” for the matter was not one of a proper and orderly succession of things 
but of their own unseasonable contentiousness. It is the Book of Creation which he here calls the Law, 
which name he often gives to the whole Old Testament. 


Ver. 22. “For it is written, (Gen. xv. 16.) that Abraham had two sons, one by the hand-maid and the other 
by the freewoman.” 


He returns again to Abraham, not in the way of repetition, but, inasmuch as the Patriarch’s fame was 
great among the Jews, to show that the types had their origin from thence, and that present events were 
pictured aforetime in him. Having previously shown that the Galatians were sons of Abraham, now, in that 
the Patriarch’s sons were not of equal dignity, one being by a bondwoman, the other by a free-woman, he 
shows that they were not only his sons, but sons in the same sense as he that was freeborn and noble. 
Such is the power of Faith. 


Ver. 23. “Howbeit the son by the handmaid is born after the flesh; but the son by the freewoman is born 
through promise.” 


What is the meaning of “after the flesh?” Having said that Faith united us to Abraham, and it having 
seemed incredible to his hearers, that those who were not begotten by Abraham should be called his sons, 
he proves that this paradox had actually happened long ago; for that Isaac, born not according to the 
order of nature, nor the law of marriage, nor the power of the flesh, was yet truly his own son. He was the 
issue of bodies that were dead, and of a womb that was dead; his conception was not by the flesh, nor his 
birth by the seed, for the womb was dead both through age and barrenness, but the Word of God 
fashioned Him. Not so in the case of the bondman; He came by virtue of the laws of nature, and after the 
manner of marriage. Nevertheless, he that was not according to the flesh was more honorable than he 
that was born after the flesh. Therefore let it not disturb you that ye are not born after the flesh; for from 
the very reason that ye are not so born, are ye most of all Abraham’s kindred. The being born after the 
flesh renders one not more honorable, but less so, for a birth not after the flesh is more marvellous and 
more spiritual. And this is plain from the case of those who were born of old time; Ishmael, for instance, 
who was born according to the flesh, was not only a bondman, but was cast out of his father’s house; but 
Isaac, who was born according to the promise, being a true son and free, was lord of all. 


Ver. 24. “Which things contain an allegory.” 


Contrary to usage, he calls a type an allegory; his meaning is as follows; this history not only declares that 
which appears on the face of it, but announces somewhat farther, whence it is called an allegory. And 
what hath it announced? no less than all the things now present. 


Ver. 24. “For these women,” he says, “are two covenants; one from mount Sinai, bearing children unto 
bondage, which is Hagar.” 


“These:” who? the mothers of those children, Sarah and Hagar; and what are they? Two covenants, two 
laws. As the names of the women were given in the history, he abides by this designation of the two races, 
showing how much follows from the very names. How from the names? 

Ver. 25. “Now this Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia:” 

The bond-woman was called Hagar, and “Hagar” is the word for Mount Sinai in the language of that 
country. So that it is necessary that all who are born of the Old Covenant should be bondmen, for that 


mountain where the Old Covenant was delivered hath a name in common with the bondwoman. And it 
includes Jerusalem, for this is the meaning of, 


Ver. 25. “And answereth to Jerusalem that now is.” 
That is, it borders on, and is contiguous to it. 
Ver. 25. “For she is in bondage with her children.” 


What follows from hence? Not only that she was in bondage and brought forth bondmen, but that this 
Covenant is so too, whereof the bondwoman was a type. For Jerusalem is adjacent to the mountain of the 
same name with the bondwoman, and in this mountain the Covenant was delivered. Now where is the 
type of Sarah? 


Ver. 26. “But Jerusalem that is above is free.” 


Those therefore, who are born of her are not bondmen. Thus the type of the Jerusalem below was Hagar, 


as is plain from the mountain being so called; but of that which is above is the Church. Nevertheless he is 
not content with these types, but adds the testimony of Isaiah to what he has spoken. Having said that 
Jerusalem which is above “is our Mother,” and having given that name to the Church, he cites the suffrage 
of the Prophet in his favor, 


Ver. 27. “Rejoice, thou barren that bearest not, break forth and cry, thou that travailest not, for more are 
the children of the desolate than of her which hath the husband.” (Isa. liv. 1.) 


Who is this who before was “barren,” and “desolate?” Clearly it is the Church of the Gentiles, that was 
before deprived of the knowledge of God? Who, “she which hath the husband?” plainly the Synagogue. Yet 
the barren woman surpassed her in the number of her children, for the other embraces one nation, but 
the children of the Church have filled the country of the Greeks and of the Barbarians, the earth and sea, 
the whole habitable world. Observe how Sarah by acts, and the Prophet by words, have described the 
events about to befal us. Observe too, that he whom Isaiah called barren, Paul hath proved to have many 
children, which also happened typically in the case of Sarah. For she too, although barren, became the 
mother of a numerous progeny. This however does not suffice Paul, but he carefully follows out the mode 
whereby the barren woman became a mother, that in this particular likewise the type might harmonize 
with the truth. Wherefore he adds 


Ver. 28. “Now we, brethren, as Isaac was, are children of promise.” 


It is not merely that the Church was barren like Sarah, or became a mother of many children like her, but 
she bore them in the way Sarah did. As it was not nature but the promise of God which rendered Sarah a 
mother, [for the word of God which said, “At the time appointed I will return unto thee, and Sarah shall 
have a son,” (Gen. xviii. 14.) this entered into the womb and formed the babe,] so also in our regeneration 
it is not nature, but the Words of God spoken by the Priest, (the faithful know them,) which in the Bath of 
water as in a sort of womb, form and regenerate him who is baptized. 


Wherefore if we are sons of the barren woman, then are we free. But what kind of freedom, it might be 
objected, is this, when the Jews seize and scourge the believers, and those who have this pretence of 
liberty are persecuted? for these things then occurred, in the persecution of the faithful. Neither let this 
disturb you, he replies, this also is anticipated in the type, for Isaac, who was free, was persecuted by 
Ishmael the bondman. Wherefore he adds, 


Ver. 29, 30. “But as then he that was born after the flesh persecuted him that was born after the Spirit, 
even so it is now. Howbeit what saith the Scripture? (Gen. xxi. 10.) Cast out the handmaid and her son: for 
the son of the handmaid shall not inherit with the son of the freewoman.” 


What! does all this consolation consist in showing that freemen are persecuted by bond-men? By no 
means, he says, I do not stop here, listen to what follows, and then, if you be not pusillanimous under 
persecution, you will be sufficiently comforted. And what is it that follows? “Cast out the son of the 
handmaid, for he shall not inherit with the son of the freewoman.” Behold the reward of tyranny for a 
season, and of reckleness out of season! the son is cast out of his father’s house, and becomes, together 
with his mother, an exile and a wanderer. And consider too the wisdom of the remark; for he says not that 
he was cast forth merely because he persecuted, but that he should not be heir. For this punishment was 
not exacted from him on account of his temporary persecution, (for that would have been of little moment, 
and nothing to the point,) but he was not suffered to participate in the inheritance provided for the son. 
And this proves that, putting the persecution aside, this very thing had been typified from the beginning, 
and did not originate in the persecution, but in the purpose of God. Nor does he say, “the son of Abraham 
shall not be heir,” but, “the son of the handmaid,” distinguishing him by his inferior descent. Now Sarah 
was barren, and so is the Gentile Church; observe how the type is preserved in every particular, as the 
former, through all the by-gone years, conceived not, and in extreme old age became a mother, so the 
latter, when the fulness of time is come, brings forth. And this the prophets have proclaimed, saying, 
“Rejoice, thou barren that bearest not; break forth and cry, thou that travailest not; for more are the 
children of the desolate than of her which hath the husband.” And hereby they intend the Church; for she 
knew not God, but as soon as she knew Him, she surpassed the fruitful synagogue. 


Ver. 31. “Wherefore, brethren, we are not children of a handmaid but of the freewoman.” 


He turns and discusses this on all sides, desiring to prove that what had taken place was no novelty, but 
had been before typified many ages ago. How then can it be otherwise than absurd for those who had 
been set apart so long and who had obtained freedom, willingly to subject themselves to the yoke of 
bondage? 


Next he states another inducement to them to abide in his doctrine. 


CHAPTER V 


VERSE 1 


“With freedom did Christ set us free; stand fast therefore .” 


Have ye wrought your own deliverance, that ye run back again to the dominion ye were under before? It 
is Another who hath redeemed you, it is Another who hath paid the ransom for you. Observe in how many 
ways he leads them away from the error of Judaism; by showing, first, that it was the extreme of folly for 
those, who had become free instead of slaves, to desire to become slaves instead of free; secondly, that 
they would be convicted of neglect and ingratitude to their Benefactor, in despising Him who had 
delivered, and loving him who had enslaved them; thirdly, that it was impossible. For Another having once 
for all redeemed all of us from it, the Law ceases to have any sway. By the word, “stand fast,” he indicates 
their vacillation. 


Ver. 1. “And be not entangled again in a yoke of bondage.” 


By the word “yoke” he signifies to them the burdensomeness of such a course, and by the word “again” he 
points out their utter senselessness. Had ye never experienced this burden, ye would not have deserved 
so severe a censure, but for you who by trial have learnt how irksome this yoke is, again to subject 
yourself to it, is justly unpardonable. 


Ver. 2. “Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye receive circumcision, Christ will profit you nothing.” 


Lo, what a threat! reasonably then did he anathematize even angels. How then shall Christ profit them 
nothing? for he has not supported this by argument, but only declared it, the credence due to his 
authority, compensating, as it were, for all subsequent proof. Wherefore he sets out by saying, “Behold, I 
Paul say unto you,” which is the expression of one who has confidence in what he asserts. We will subjoin 
what we can ourselves as to how Christ shall profit nothing them who are circumcised. 


He that is circumcised is circumcised for fear of the Law, and he who fears the Law, distrusts the power of 
grace, and he who distrusts can receive no benefit from that which is distrusted. Or again thus, he that is 
circumcised makes the Law of force; but thus considering it to be of force and yet transgressing it in the 
greater part while keeping it in the lesser, he puts himself again under the curse. But how can he be saved 
who submits himself to the curse, and repels the liberty which is of Faith? If one may say what seems a 
paradox, such an one believes neither Christ nor the Law, but stands between them, desiring to benefit 
both by one and the other, whereas he will reap fruit from neither. Having said that Christ shall profit 
them nothing, he lays down the proof of it shortly and sententiously, thus: 


Ver. 3. “Yea, I testify again to every man that receiveth circumcision that he is a debtor to do the whole 
Law.” 


That you may not suppose that this is spoken from ill-will , I say not to you alone, he says, but to every one 
who receiveth circumcision, that he is a debtor to do the whole Law. The parts of the Law are linked one 
to the other. As he who from being free has enrolled himself as a slave, no longer does what he pleases, 
but is bound by all the laws of slavery, so in the case of the Law, if you take upon you a small portion of it, 
and submit to the yoke, you draw down upon yourself its whole domination. And so it is in a worldly 
inheritance: he who touches no part of it, is free from all matters which are consequent on the heirship to 
the deceased, but if he takes a small portion, though not the whole, yet by that part he has rendered 
himself liable for every thing. And this occurs in the Law, not only in the way I have mentioned, but in 
another also, for Legal observances are linked together. For example; Circumcision has sacrifice 
connected with it, and the observance of days; sacrifice again has the observance both of day and of 
place; place has the details of endless purifications; purifications involve a perfect swarm of manifold 
observances. For it is unlawful for the unclean to sacrifice, to enter the holy shrines, to do any other such 
act. Thus the Law introduces many things even by the one commandment. If then thou art circumcised, 
but not on the eighth day, or on the eighth day, but no sacrifice is offered, or a sacrifice is offered, but not 
in the prescribed place, or in the prescribed place, but not the accustomed objects, or if the accustomed 
objects, but thou be unclean, or if clean yet not purified by proper rules, every thing is frustrated. 
Wherefore he says, “that he is a debtor to the whole Law.” Fulfil not a part, but the whole, if the Law is of 
force; but if it be not of force, not even a part. 


Ver. 4. “Ye are severed from Christ, ye who would be justified by the Law; ye are fallen away from grace.” 


Having established his point, he at length declares their danger of the severest punishment. When a man 
recurs to the Law, which cannot save him, and falls from grace, what remains but an inexorable 
retribution, the Law being powerless, and grace rejecting him? 


Thus having aggravated their alarm, and disquieted their mind, and shown them all the shipwreck they 
were about to suffer, he opens to them the haven of grace which was near at hand. This is ever his wont, 
and he shows that in this quarter salvation is easy and secure, subjoining the words, 

Ver. 5. “For we through the Spirit by faith wait for the hope of righteousness.” 


We need none of those legal observances, he says; faith suffices to obtain for us the Spirit, and by Him 
righteousness, and many and great benefits. 


Ver. 6. “For in Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision; but faith working 
through love.” 


Observe the great boldness with which he now encounters them; Let him that hath put on Christ, he says, 
no longer be careful about such matters. Having before said that Circumcision was hurtful, how is it that 
he now considers it indifferent? It is indifferent as to those who had it previously to the Faith, but not as to 
those who are circumcised after the Faith was given. Observe too the view in which he places it, by 
setting it by the side of Uncircumcision; it is Faith that makes the difference. As in the selection of 
wrestlers, whether they be hook-nosed or flat-nosed, black or white, is of no importance in their trial, it is 
only necessary to seek that they be strong and skilful; so all these bodily accidents do not injure one who 
is to be enrolled under the New Covenant, nor does their presence assist him. 


What is the meaning of “working through love?” Here he gives them a hard blow, by showing that this 
error had crept in because the love of Christ had not been rooted within them. For to believe is not all that 
is required, but also to abide in love. It is as if he had said, Had ye loved Christ as ye ought, ye would not 
have deserted to bondage, nor abandoned Him who redeemed you, nor treated with contumely Him who 
gave you freedom. Here he also hints at those who have plotted against them, implying that they would 
not have dared to do so, had they felt affection towards them. He wishes too by these words to correct 
their course of life. 


Ver. 7. “Ye were running well; who did hinder you?” 


This is not an interrogation, but an expression of doubt and sorrow. How hath such a course been cut 
short? who hath been able to do this? ye who were superior to all and in the rank of teachers, have not 
even continued in the position of disciples. What has happened? who could do this? these are rather the 
words of one who is exclaiming and lamenting, as he said before, “Who did bewitch you?” (Gal. iii. 1.) 


Ver. 8. “This persuasion came not of him that calleth you.” 


He who called you, called you not to such fluctuations, he did not lay down a Law, that you should judaize. 
Then, that no one might object, “Why do you thus magnify and aggravate the matter by your words; one 
commandment only of the Law have we kept, and yet you make this great outcry?” hear how he terrifies 
them, not by things present but future in these words: 


Ver. 9. “A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 


And thus this slight error, he says, if not corrected, will have power (as the leaven has with the lump) to 
lead you into complete Judaism. 


Ver. 10. “I have confidence to you-ward in the Lord, that ye will be none otherwise minded.” 


He does not say, “ye are not minded,” but, “ye will not be minded;” that is, you will be set right. And how 
does he know this? he says not “I know,” but “I trust in God, and invoking His aid in order to your 
correction, I am in hopes;” and he says, not merely, “I have confidence in the Lord,” but, “I have 
confidence towards you in the Lord.” Every where he connects complaint with his praises; here it is as if 
he had said, I know my disciples, I know your readiness to be set right. I have good hopes, partly because 
of the Lord who suffers nothing, however trivial, to perish, partly because of you who are quickly to 
recover yourselves. At the same time he exhorts them to use diligence on their own parts, it not being 
possible to obtain aid from God, if our own efforts are not contributed. 


Ver. 10. “But he that troubleth you shall bear his judgment, whosoever he be.” 


Not only by words of encouragement, but by uttering a curse or a prophecy against their teachers, he 
applies to them an incentive. And observe that he never mentions the name of these plotters, that they 
might not become more shameless. His meaning is as follows. Not because “ye will be none otherwise 
minded,” are the authors of your seduction relieved from punishment. They shall be punished; for it is not 
proper that the good conduct of the one should become an encouragement to the evil disposition of the 
other. This is said that they might not make a second attempt upon others. And he says not merely, “he 
that troubleth,” but, “whosoever he be,” in the way of aggravation. 


Ver. 11. “But L, brethren, if I still preach circumcision, why am I still persecuted?” 


Observe how clearly he exonerates himself from the charge, that in every place he judaized and played 
the hypocrite in his preaching. Of this he calls them as witnesses; for ye know, he says, that my command 
to abandon the Law was made the pretext for persecuting me. “If I still preach circumcision, why am I still 
persecuted? for this is the only charge which they of the Jewish descent have to bring against me. Had I 
permitted them to receive the Faith, still retaining the customs of their fathers, neither believers nor 
unbelievers would have laid snares for me, seeing that none of their own usages were disturbed. What 
then! did he not preach circumcision? did he not circumcise Timothy? Truly he did. How then can he say, 
“T preach it not?” Here observe his accuracy; he says not, “I do not perform circumcision,” but, “I preach 


it not,” that is, I do not bid men so to believe. Do not therefore consider it any confirmation of your 
doctrine, for though I circumcised, I did not preach circumcision. 


Ver. 11. “Then hath the stumbling block of the cross been done away.” 


That is, if this which ye assert be true, the obstacle, the hindrance, is removed; for not even the Cross was 
so great an offence to the Jews, as the doctrine that their father’s customs ought not to be obeyed. When 
they brought Stephen before the council, they said not that this man adores the Crucified, but that he 
speaks “against this holy place and the Law.” (Acts vi. 13.) And it was of this they accused Jesus, that He 
broke the Law. Wherefore Paul says, If Circumcision be conceded, the strife you are involved in is 
appeased; hereafter no enmity to the Cross and our preaching remains. But why do they bring this charge 
against us, while waiting day after day to murder us? it is because I brought an uncircumcised man into 
the Temple (Acts xxi. 29.) that they fell upon me. Am I then, he says, so senseless, after giving up the point 
of Circumcision, vainly and idly to expose myself to such injuries, and to place such a stumbling-block 
before the Cross? For ye observe, that they attack us for nothing with such vehemence as about 
Circumcision. Am I then so senseless as to suffer affliction for nothing at all, and to give offence to others? 
He calls it the offence of the Cross, because it was enjoined by the doctrine of the Cross; and it was this 
which principally offended the Jews, and hindered their reception of the Cross, namely, the command to 
abandon the usages of their fathers. 


Ver. 12. “I would that they which unsettle you, would even cut themselves off.” 


Observe how bitterly he speaks here against their deceivers. At the outset he directed his charge against 
those who were deceived, and called them foolish, once and again. Now, having sufficiently corrected and 
instructed them, he turns to their deceivers. And you should remark his wisdom in the manner in which he 
admonishes and chastens the former as his own children, and as capable of receiving correction, but their 
deceivers he cuts off, as aliens and incurably depraved. And this he does, partly, when he says, “he shall 
bear his judgment whosoever he be;” partly when he utters the imprecation against them, “I would that 
they which unsettle you would even cut themselves off.” And he says well “that unsettle you.” For they 
had compelled them to abandon their own fatherland, their liberty, and their heavenly kindred, and to 
seek an alien and foreign one; they had cast them out of Jerusalem which is above and free, and 
compelled them to wander forth as captives and emigrants. On this account he curses them; and his 
meaning is as follows, For them I have no concern, “A man that is heretical after the first and second 
admonition refuse.” (Tit. iii. 10.) If they will, let them not only be circumcised, but mutilated. Where then 
are those who dare to mutilate themselves ; seeing that they draw down the Apostolic curse, and accuse 
the workmanship of God, and take part with the Manichees? For the latter call the body a treacherous 
thing, and from the evil principle; and the former by their acts give countenance to these wretched 
doctrines, cutting off the member as being hostile and treacherous. Ought they not much rather to put out 
the eyes, for it is through the eyes that desire enters the soul? But in truth neither the eye nor any other 
part of us is to blame, but the depraved will only. But if you will not allow this, why do you not mutilate the 
tongue for blasphemy, the hands for rapine, the feet for their evil courses, in short, the whole body? For 
the ear enchanted by the sound of a flute hath often enervated the soul; and the perception of a sweet 
perfume by the nostrils hath bewitched the mind, and made it frantic for pleasure. Yet this would be 
extreme wickedness and satanic madness. The evil spirit, ever delighting in slaughter, hath seduced them 
to crush the instrument, as if its Maker had erred, whereas it was only necessary to correct the unruly 
passion of the soul. How then does it happen, one may say, that when the body is pampered, lust is 
inflamed? Observe here too that it is the sin of the soul, for to pamper the flesh is not an act of the flesh 
but of the soul, for if the soul choose to mortify it, it would possess absolute power over it. But what you 
do is just the same as if one seeing a man lighting a fire, and heaping on fuel, and setting fire to a house, 
were to blame the fire, instead of him who kindled it, because it had caught this heap of fuel, and risen to 
a great height. Yet the blame would attach not to the fire but to the one who kindled it; for it was given for 
the purpose of dressing food, affording light, and other like ministries, not for burning houses. In like 
manner desire is implanted for the rearing of families and the ensuring of life, not for adultery, or 
fornication, or lasciviousness; that a man may become a father, not an adulterer; a lawful husband, not a 
seducer; leaving heirs after him, not doing damage to another man’s. For adultery arises not from nature, 
but from wantonness against nature, which prescribes the use not the misuse. These remarks I have not 
made at random, but as a prelude to a dispute, as skirmishing against those who assert that the 
workmanship of God is evil, and who neglecting the sloth of the soul, madly inveigh against the body, and 
traduce our flesh, whereof Paul afterwards discourses, accusing not the flesh, but devilish thoughts. 


Ver. 13. “For ye, brethren, were called for freedom; only use not your freedom for an occasion to the 
flesh.” 


Henceforward he appears to digress into a moral discourse, but in a new manner, which does not occur in 
any other of his Epistles. For all of them are divided into two parts, and in the first he discusses doctrine, 
in the last the rule of life, but here, after having entered upon the moral discourse, he again unites with it 
the doctrinal part. For this passage has reference to doctrine in the controversy with the Manichees. What 
is the meaning of, “Use not your freedom for an occasion to the flesh?” Christ hath delivered us, he says, 
from the yoke of bondage, He hath left us free to act as we will, not that we may use our liberty for evil, 


but that we may have ground for receiving a higher reward, advancing to a higher philosophy. Lest any 
one should suspect, from his calling the Law over and over again a yoke of bondage, and a bringing on of 
the curse, that his object in enjoining an abandonment of the Law, was that one might live lawlessly, he 
corrects this notion, and states his object to be, not that our course of life might be lawless, but that our 
philosophy might surpass the Law. For the bonds of the Law are broken, and I say this not that our 
standard may be lowered, but that it may be exalted. For both he who commits fornication, and he who 
leads a virgin life, pass the bounds of the Law, but not in the same direction; the one is led away to the 
worse, the other is elevated to the better; the one transgresses the Law, the other transcends it. Thus Paul 
says that Christ hath removed the yoke from you, not that ye may prance and kick, but that though 
without the yoke ye may proceed at a well-measured pace. And next he shows the mode whereby this may 
be readily effected; and what is this mode? he says, 


Ver. 13. “But through love be servants one to another.” 


Here again he hints that strife and party-spirit, love of rule and presumptousness, had been the causes of 
their error, for the desire of rule is the mother of heresies. By saying, “Be servants one to another,” he 
shows that the evil had arisen from this presumptuous and arrogant spirit, and therefore he applies a 
corresponding remedy. As your divisions arose from your desire to domineer over each other, “serve one 
another;” thus will ye be reconciled again. However, he does not openly express their fault, but he openly 
tells them its corrective, that through this they may become aware of that; as if one were not to tell an 
immodest person of his immodesty, but were continually to exhort him to chastity. He that loves his 
neighbor as he ought, declines not to be servant to him more humbly than any servant. As fire, brought 
into contact with wax, easily softens it, so does the warmth of love dissolve all arrogance and presumption 
more powerfully than fire. Wherefore he says not, “love one another,” merely, but, “be servants one to 
another,” thus signifying the intensity of the affection. When the yoke of the Law was taken off them that 
they might not caper off and away another was laid on, that of love, stronger than the former, yet far 
lighter and pleasanter; and, to point out the way to obey it, he adds; 


Ver. 14. “For the whole law is fulfilled in one word, even in this; Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


Seeing that they made so much of the Law, he says, “If you wish to fulfill it, do not be circumcised, for it is 
fulfilled not in circumcision but in love.” Observe how he cannot forget his grief, but constantly touches 
upon what troubled him, even when launched into his moral discourse. 


Ver. 15. “But if ye bite and devour one another, take heed that ye be not consumed one of another.” 


That he may not distress them, he does not assert this, though he knew it was the case, but mentions it 
ambiguously. For he does not say, “Inasmuch as ye bite one another,” nor again does he assert, in the 
clause following, that they shall be consumed by each other; but “take heed that ye be not consumed one 
of another,” and this is the language of apprehension and warning, not of condemnation. And the words 
which he uses are expressly significant; he says not merely, “ye bite,” which one might do in a passion, but 
also “ye devour,” which implies a bearing of malice. To bite is to satisfy the feeling of anger, but to devour 
is a proof of the most savage ferocity. The biting and devouring he speaks of are not bodily, but of a much 
more cruel kind; for it is not such an injury to taste the flesh of man, as to fix one’s fangs in his soul. In 
proportion as the soul is more precious than the body, is damage to it more serious. “Take heed that ye be 
not consumed one of another.” For those who commit injury and lay plots, do so in order to destroy others; 
therefore he says, Take heed that this evil fall not on your own heads. For strife and dissensions are the 
ruin and destruction as well of those who admit as of those who introduce them, and eats out every thing 
worse than a moth does. 


Ver. 16. “But I say, Walk by the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh.” 


Here he points out another path which makes duty easy, and secures what had been said, a path whereby 
love is generated, and which is fenced in by love. For nothing, nothing I say, renders us so susceptible of 
love, as to be spiritual, and nothing is such an inducement to the Spirit to abide in us, as the strength of 
love. Therefore he says, “Walk by the Spirit and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh:” having spoken of 
the cause of the disease, he likewise mentions the remedy which confers health. And what is this, what is 
the destruction of the evils we have spoken of, but the life in the Spirit? hence he says, “Walk by the Spirit 
and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh.” 


Ver. 17. “For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh, for these are contrary the 
one to the other: that ye may not do the things that ye would.” 


Here some make the charge that the Apostle has divided man into two parts, and that he states the 
essence of which he is compounded to be conflicting with itself, and that the body has a contest with the 
soul. But this is not so, most certainly; for by “the flesh,” he does not mean the body; if he did, what would 
be the sense of the clause immediately following, “for it lusteth,” he says, “against the Spirit?” yet the 
body moves not, but is moved, is not an agent, but is acted upon. How then does it lust, for lust belongs to 
the soul not to the body, for in another place it is said, “My soul longeth,” (Ps. lxxxiv. 2.) and, “Whatsoever 
thy soul desireth, I will even do it for thee,” (1 Sam. xx. 4.) and, “Walk not according to the desires of thy 


heart,” and, “So panteth my soul.” (Ps. xlii. 1.) Wherefore then does Paul say, “the flesh lusteth against the 
Spirit?” he is wont to call the flesh, not the natural body but the depraved will, as where he says, “But ye 
are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit,” (Rom. viii. 8, 9.) and again, “They that are in the flesh cannot please 
God.” What then? Is the flesh to be destroyed? was not he who thus spoke clothed with flesh? such 
doctrines are not of the flesh, but from the Devil, for “he was a murderer from the beginning.” (John viii. 
44.) What then is his meaning? it is the earthly mind, slothful and careless, that he here calls the flesh, 
and this is not an accusation of the body, but a charge against the slothful soul. The flesh is an instrument, 
and no one feels aversion and hatred to an instrument, but to him who abuses it. For it is not the iron 
instrument but the murderer, whom we hate and punish. But it may be said that the very calling of the 
faults of the soul by the name of the flesh is in itself an accusation of the body. And I admit that the flesh is 
inferior to the soul, yet it too is good, for that which is inferior to what is good may itself be good, but evil 
is not inferior to good, but opposed to it. Now if you are able to prove to me that evil originates from the 
body, you are at liberty to accuse it; but if your endeavor is to turn its name into a charge against it, you 
ought to accuse the soul likewise. For he that is deprived of the truth is called “the natural man.” (1 Cor. 
ii. 14.) and the race of demons “the spirits of wickedness.” (Eph. vi. 12.) 


Again, the Scripture is wont to give the name of the Flesh to the Mysteries of the Eucharist, and to the 
whole Church, calling them the Body of Christ. (Col. i. 24.) Nay, to induce you to give the name of 
blessings to the things of which the flesh is the medium, you have only to imagine the extinction of the 
senses, and you will find the soul deprived of all discernment, and ignorant of what it before knew. For if 
the power of God is since “the creation of the world clearly seen, being perceived through the things that 
are made,” (Rom. i. 20.) how could we see them without eyes? and if “faith cometh of hearing,” (Rom. x. 
17.) how shall we hear without ears? and preaching depends on making circuits wherein the tongue and 
feet are employed. “For how shall they preach, except they be sent?” (Rom. x. 15.) In the same way 
writing is performed by means of the hands. Do you not see that the ministry of the flesh produces for us a 
thousand benefits? In his expression, “the flesh lusteth against the Spirit,” he means two mental states. 
For these are opposed to each other, namely virtue and vice, not the soul and the body. Were the two 
latter so opposed they would be destructive of one another, as fire of water, and darkness of light. But if 
the soul cares for the body, and takes great forethought on its account, and suffers a thousand things in 
order not to leave it, and resists being separated from it, and if the body too ministers to the soul, and 
conveys to it much knowledge, and is adapted to its operations, how can they be contrary, and conflicting 
with each other? For my part, I perceive by their acts that they are not only not contrary but closely 
accordant and attached one to another. It is not therefore of these that he speaks as opposed to each 
other, but he refers to the contest of bad and good principles. (Compare Rom. vii. 23.) To will and not to 
will belongs to the soul; wherefore he says, “these are contrary the one to the other,” that you may not 
suffer the soul to proceed in its evil desires. For he speaks this like a Master and Teacher in a threatening 
way. 


Ver. 18. “But if ye are led by the Spirit, ye are not under the Law.” 


If it be asked in what way are these two connected, I answer, closely and plainly; for he that hath the 
Spirit as he ought, quenches thereby every evil desire, and he that is released from these needs no help 
from the Law, but is exalted far above its precepts. He who is never angry, what need has he to hear the 
command, Thou shalt not kill? He who never casts unchaste looks, what need hath he of the admonition, 
Thou shalt not commit adultery? Who would discourse about the fruits of wickedness with him who had 
plucked up the root itself? for anger is the root of murder, and of adultery the inquisitive gazing into faces. 
Hence he says, “If ye are led by the Spirit, ye are not under the Law;” wherein he appears to me to have 
pronounced a high and striking eulogy of the Law, if, at least, the Law stood, according to its power, in the 
place of the Spirit before the Spirit’s coming upon us. But we are not on that account obliged to continue 
apart with our schoolmaster. Then we were justly subject to the Law, that by fear we might chasten our 
lusts, the Spirit not being manifested; but now that grace is given, which not only commands us to abstain 
from them, but both quenches them, and leads us to a higher rule of life, what more need is there of the 
Law? He who has attained an exalted excellence from an inner impulse, has no occasion for a 
schoolmaster, nor does any one, if he is a philosopher, require a grammarian. Why then do ye so degrade 
yourselves, as now to listen to the Law, having previously given yourselves to the Spirit? 


Ver. 19, 20, 21. “Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are these; fornication, uncleanness, 
lasciviousness, idolatry, sorcery, enmities, strife, jealousies, wrath, factions, divisions, heresies, envyings, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such like: of the which I forewarn you even as I did forewarn you, that they 
which practice such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” 


Answer me now, thou that accusest thine own flesh, and supposest that this is said of it as of an enemy 
and adversary. Let it be allowed that adultery and fornication proceed, as you assert, from the flesh; yet 
hatred, variance, emulations, strife, heresies, and witchcraft, these arise merely from a depraved moral 
choice. And so it is with the others also, for how can they belong to the flesh? you observe that he is not 
here speaking of the flesh, but of earthly thoughts, which trail upon the ground. Wherefore also he alarms 
them by saying, that “they which practice such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” If these 
things belonged to nature and not to a bad moral choice, his expression, “they practice,” is inappropriate, 
it should be, “they suffer.” And why should they be cast out of the kingdom, for rewards and punishments 


relate not to what proceeds from nature but from choice? 
Ver. 22. “But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace.” 


He says not, “the work of the Spirit,” but, “the fruit of the Spirit.” Is the soul, however, superfluous? the 
flesh and the Spirit are mentioned, but where is the soul? is he discoursing of beings without a soul? for if 
the things of the flesh be evil, and those of the Spirit good, the soul must be superfluous. By no means, for 
the mastery of the passions belongs to her, and concerns her; and being placed amid vice and virtue, if 
she has used the body fitly, she has wrought it to be spiritual, but if she separate from the Spirit and give 
herself up to evil desires, she makes herself more earthly. You observe throughout that his discourse does 
not relate to the substance of the flesh, but to the moral choice, which is or is not vicious. And why does 
he say, “the fruit of the Spirit?” it is because evil works originate in ourselves alone, and therefore he calls 
them “works,” but good works require not only our diligence but God’s loving kindness. He places first the 
root of these good things, and then proceeds to recount them, in these words, “Love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, temperance; against such there is no law.” For who 
would lay any command on him who hath all things within himself, and who hath love for the finished 
mistress of philosophy? As horses, who are docile and do every thing of their own accord, need not the 
lash, so neither does the soul, which by the Spirit hath attained to excellence, need the admonitions of the 
Law. Here too he completely and strikingly casts out the Law, not as bad, but as inferior to the philosophy 
given by the Spirit. 


Ver. 24. “And they that are of Christ Jesus have crucified the flesh with the passions and the lusts thereof.” 


That they might not object, “And who is such a man as this?” he points out by their works those who have 
attained to this perfection, here again giving the name of the “flesh” to evil actions. He does not mean 
that they had destroyed their flesh, otherwise how were they going to live? for that which is crucified is 
dead and inoperative, but he indicates the perfect rule of life. For the desires, although they are 
troublesome, rage in vain. Since then such is the power of the Spirit, let us live therein and be content 
therewith, as he adds himself, 


Ver. 25. “If we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk,” 


—being governed by His laws. For this is the force of the words “let us walk,” that is, let us be content 
with the power of the Spirit, and seek no help from the Law. Then, signifying that those who would fain 
have introduced circumcision were actuated by ambitious motives, he says, 


Ver. 26. “Let us not be vainglorious,” which is the cause of all evils, “provoking one another” to 
contentions and strife, “envying one another,” for from vainglory comes envy and from envy all these 
countless evils. 


CHAPTER VI 
VERSE 1 


“Brethren, even if a man be overtaken in any trespass.” 


Forasmuch as under cover of a rebuke they gratified their private feelings, and professing to do so for 
faults which had been committed, were advancing their own ambition, he says, “Brethren, if a man be 
overtaken.” He said not ifa man commit but if he be “overtaken” that is, if he be carried away. 


“Ye which are spiritual restore such a one,” 


He says not “chastise” nor “judge,” but “set right.” Nor does he stop here, but in order to show that it 
behoved them to be very gentle towards those who had lost their footing, he subjoins, 


“In a spirit of meekness.” 


He says not, “in meekness,” but, “in a spirit of meekness,” signifying thereby that this is acceptable to the 
Spirit, and that to be able to administer correction with mildness is a spiritual gift. Then, to prevent the 
one being unduly exalted by having to correct the other, puts him under the same fear, saying, 


“Looking to thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” 


For as rich men convey contributions to the indigent, that in case they should be themselves involved in 
poverty they may receive the same bounty, so ought we also to do. And therefore he states this cogent 
reason, in these words, “looking to thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” He apologizes for the offender, 
first, by saying “if ye be overtaken;” next, by employing a term indicative of great infirmity ; lastly, by the 
words “lest thou also be tempted,” thus arraigning the malice of the devil rather than the remissness of 
the soul. 


Ver. 2. “Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 


It being impossible for man to be without failings, he exhorts them not to scrutinize severely the offences 
of others, but even to bear their failings, that their own may in turn be borne by others. As, in the building 
of a house, all the stones hold not the same position, but one is fitted for a corner but not for the 
foundations, another for the foundations, and not for the corner so too is it in the body of the Church. The 
same thing holds in the frame of our own flesh; notwithstanding which, the one member bears with the 
other, and we do not require every thing from each, but what each contributes in common constitutes 
both the body and the building. 


Ver. 2. “And so fulfil the law of Christ.” 


He says not “fulfil,” but, “complete ;” that is, make it up all of you in common, by the things wherein ye 
bear with one another. For example, this man is irascible, thou art dull-tempered; bear therefore with his 
vehemence that he in turn may bear with thy sluggishness; and thus neither will he transgress, being 
supported by thee, nor wilt thou offend in the points where thy defects lie, because of thy brother’s 
forbearing with thee. So do ye by reaching forth a hand one to another when about to fall, fulfil the Law in 
common, each completing what is wanting in his neighbor by his own endurance. But if ye do not thus, 
but each of you will investigate the faults of his neighbor, nothing will ever be performed by you as it 
ought. For as in the case of the body, if one were to exact the same function from every member of it, the 
body could never consist, so must there be great strife among brethren if we were to require all things 
from all. 


Ver. 3. “For if a man thinketh himself to be something, when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself.” 


Here again he reflects on their arrogance. He that thinks himself to be something is nothing, and exhibits 
at the outset a proof of his worthlessness by such a disposition. 


Ver. 4. “But let each man prove his own work.” 


Here he shows that we ought to be scrutinizers of our lives, and this not lightly, but carefully to weigh our 
actions; as for example, if thou hast performed a good deed, consider whether it was not from vain glory, 
or through necessity, or malevolence, or with hypocrisy, or from some other human motive. For as gold 
appears to be bright before it is placed in the furnace, but when committed to the fire, is closely proved, 
and all that is spurious is separated from what is genuine, so too our works, if closely examined, will be 
distinctly made manifest, and we shall perceive that we have exposed ourselves to much censure. 


Ver. 4. “And then shall he have his glorying in regard of himself alone and not of his neighbor.” 


This he says, not as laying down a rule, but in the way of concession; and his meaning is this,—Boasting is 
senseless, but if thou wilt boast, boast not against thy neighbor, as the Pharisee did. For he that is so 
instructed will speedily give up boasting altogether; and therefore he concedes a part that he may 
gradually extirpate the whole. He that is wont to boast with reference to himself only, and not against 
others, will soon reform this failing also. For he that does not consider himself better than others, for this 
is the meaning of “not in regard of his neighbor,” but becomes elated by examining himself by himself, will 
afterwards cease to be so. And that you may be sure this is what he desires to establish, observe how he 
checks him by fear, saying above, “let every man prove his own work,” and adding here, 


Ver. 5. “For each man shall bear his own burden.” 


He appears to state a reason prohibitory of boasting against another; but at the same time he corrects the 
boaster, to that he may no more entertain high thoughts of himself by bringing to his remembrance his 
own errors, and pressing upon his conscience the idea of a burden, and of being heavily laden. 


Ver. 6. “But let him that is taught in the word communicate unto him that teacheth in all good things.” 


Here he proceeds to discourse concerning Teachers, to the effect that they ought to be tended with great 
assiduity by their disciples. Now what is the reason that Christ so commanded? For this law, “that they 
which preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel,” (1 Cor. ix. 14.) is laid down in the New Testament; and 
likewise in the Old, (Num. xxxi. 47; xxxv. 1-8.) many revenues accrued to the Levites from the people; 
what is the reason, I say, that He so ordained? Was it not for the sake of laying a foundation beforehand of 
lowliness and love? For inasmuch as the dignity of a teacher oftentimes elates him who possesses it, He, 
in order to repress his spirit, hath imposed on him the necessity of requiring aid at the hands of his 
disciples. And to these in turn he hath given means of cultivating kindly feelings, by training them, 
through the kindness required of them to their Teacher, in gentleness towards others also. By this means 
no slight affection is generated on both sides. Were not the cause of this what I have stated it to be, why 
should He, who fed the dull-minded Jews with manna, have reduced the Apostles to the necessity of 
asking for aid? Is it not manifest He aimed at the great benefits of humility and love, and that those who 
were under teaching might not be ashamed of Teachers who were in appearance despicable? To ask for 
aid bears the semblance of disgrace, but it ceased to be so, when their Teachers with all boldness urged 
their claim, so that their disciples derived from hence no small benefit, taught hereby to despise all 
appearances. Wherefore he says, “But let him that is taught in the word communicate unto him that 


teacheth in all good things,” that is, let him show to him all generosity; this he implies by the words, “in 
all good things.” Let the disciple, says he, keep nothing to himself, but have every thing in common, for 
what he receives is better than what he gives,—as much better as heavenly are better than earthly things. 
This he expresses in another place, “If we sowed unto you spiritual things, is it a great matter if we shall 
reap your carnal things?” (1 Cor. ix. 11.) Wherefore he gives the procedure the name of a 
“communication,” showing that an interchange takes place. Hereby too love is greatly fostered and 
confirmed. If the teacher asks merely for competency, he does not by receiving it derogate from his own 
dignity. For this is praiseworthy, so assiduously to apply to the Word, as to require the aid of others, and to 
be in manifold poverty, and to be regardless of all the means of subsistence. But if he exceed the due 
measure, he injures his dignity, not by mere receiving, but by receiving too much. Then, lest the vice of 
the Teacher should render the disciple more remiss in this matter, and he should frequently pass him by, 
though poor, on account of his conduct, he proceeds to say, 


Ver. 9. “And let us not be weary in well doing.” 


And here he points out the difference between ambition of this kind, and in temporal affairs, by saying, 
“Be not deceived ; God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that 
soweth unto his own flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth unto the Spirit shall of the 
Spirit reap eternal life.” As in the case of seeds, one who sows pulse cannot reap corn, for what is sown 
and what is reaped must both be of one kind, so is it in actions, he that plants in the flesh, wantonness, 
drunkenness, or inordinate desire, shall reap the fruits of these things. And what are these fruits? 
Punishment, retribution, shame, derision, destruction. For of sumptuous tables and viands the end is no 
other than destruction; for they both perish themselves, and destroy the body too. But the fruit of the 
Spirit is of a nature not similar but contrary in all respects to these. For consider; hast thou sown alms- 
giving? the treasures of heaven and eternal glory await thee: hast thou sown temperance? honor and 
reward, and the applause of Angels, and a crown from the Judge await thee. 


Ver. 9, 10. “And let us not be weary in well-doing; for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not. So then 
as we have opportunity, let us work that which is good toward all men, especially toward them that are of 
the household of faith.” 


Lest any one should suppose that their Teachers were to be cared for and supported, but that others 
might be neglected, he makes his discourse general, and opens the door of this charitable zeal to all; nay, 
he carries it to such a height, as to command us to show mercy both to Jews and Greeks, in the proper 
gradation indeed, but still to show mercy. And what is this gradation? it consists in bestowing greater care 
upon the faithful. His endeavor here is the same as in his other Epistles; he discourses not merely of 
showing mercy, but of doing it with zeal and perseverance, for the expressions of “sowing” and of “not 
fainting” imply this. Then, having exacted a great work, he places its reward close at hand, and makes 
mention of a new and wondrous harvest. Among husbandmen, not only the sower but also the reaper 
endures much labor, having to struggle with drought and dust and grievous toil, but in this case none of 
these exist, as he shows by the words, “for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” By this means he 
stimulates and draws them on; and he also urges and presses them forward by another motive, saying, “As 
we have therefore opportunity, let us do good.” As it is not always in our power to sow, so neither is it to 
show mercy; for when we have been carried hence, though we may desire it a thousand times, we shall be 
able to effect nothing more. To this argument of ours the Ten Virgins (Mat. xxv. 1. ff.) bear witness, who 
although they wished it a thousand times, yet were shut out from the bridegroom, because they brought 
with them no bountiful charity. And so does the rich man who neglected Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19.) for he, 
being destitute of this succor, although he wept and made many entreaties, won no compassion from the 
Patriarch, or any one else, but continued destitute of all forgiveness, and tormented with perpetual fire. 
Therefore he says, “as we have opportunity, let us work that which is good toward all men,” hereby 
especially also setting them free from the narrow-mindedness of the Jews. For the whole of their 
benevolence was confined to their own race, but the rule of life which Grace gives invites both land and 
sea to the board of charity, only it shows a greater care for its own household. 


Ver. 11, 12. “See with how large letters I have written unto you with mine own hand. As many as desire to 
make a fair show in the flesh, they compel you to be circumcised.” 


Observe what grief possesses his blessed soul. As those who are oppressed with some sorrow, who have 
lost one of their own kindred, and suffered an unexpected calamity, rest neither by night nor day, because 
their grief besieges their soul, so the blessed Paul, after a short moral discourse, returns again to that 
former subject which chiefly disturbed his mind, saying as follows: “see with how large letters I have 
written unto you with mine own hand.” By this he signifies that he had written the whole letter himself, 
which was a proof of great sincerity. In his other Epistles he himself only dictated, another wrote, as is 
plain from the Epistle to the Romans, for at its close it is said, “I Tertius, who write the Epistle, salute 
you;” (Rom. xvi. 22.) but in this instance he wrote the whole himself. And this he did by necessity, not from 
affection merely, but in order to remove an injurious suspicion. Being charged with acts wherein he had 
no part, and being reported to preach Circumcision yet to pretend to preach it not, he was compelled to 
write the Epistle with his own hand, thus laying up beforehand a written testimony. By the expression 
“what sized,” he appears to me to signify, not the magnitude, but, the misshapen appearance of the 


letters, as if he had said, “Although not well skilled in writing, I have been compelled to write with my own 
hand to stop the mouth of these traducers.” 


Ver. 12, 13. “As many as desire to make a fair show in the flesh, they compel you to be circumcised; only 
that they may not be persecuted for the cross of Christ. For not even they who receive circumcision do 
themselves keep the Law; but they desire to have you circumcised, that they may glory in your flesh.” 


Here he shows that they suffered this, not willingly but of necessity, and affords them an opportunity of 
retreat, almost speaking in their defence, and exhorting them to abandon their teachers with all speed. 
What is the meaning of “to make a fair show in the flesh?” it means, to be esteemed by men. As they were 
reviled by the Jews for deserting the customs of their fathers, they desire, says he, to injure you, that they 
may not have this charged against them, but vindicate themselves by means of your flesh. His object here 
is to show that they did not so act from respect to God; it is as if he said, This procedure is not founded in 
piety, all this is done through human ambition; in order that the unbelievers may be gratified by the 
mutilation of the faithful, they choose to offend God that they may please men; for this is the meaning of, 
“to make a fair show in the flesh.” Then, as a proof that for another reason too they are unpardonable, he 
again convinces them that, not only in order to please others, but for their own vain glory, they had 
enjoined this. Wherefore he adds, “that they may glory in your flesh,” as if they had disciples, and were 
teachers. And what is the proof of this? “For not even they themselves,” he says, “keep the Law;” even if 
they did keep it, they would incur grave censure, but now their very purpose is corrupt. 


Ver. 14. “But far be it from me to glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Truly this symbol is thought despicable; but it is so in the world’s reckoning, and among men; in Heaven 
and among the faithful it is the highest glory. Poverty too is despicable, but it is our boast; and to be 
cheaply thought of by the public is a matter of laughter to them, but we are elated by it. So too is the 
Cross our boast. He does not say, “I boast not,” nor, “I will not boast,” but, “Far be it from me that I 
should,” as if he abominated it as absurd, and invoked the aid of God in order to his success therein. And 
what is the boast of the Cross? That Christ for my sake took on Him the form of a slave, and bore His 
sufferings for me the slave, the enemy, the unfeeling one; yea He so loved me as to give Himself up to a 
curse for me. What can be comparable to this! If servants who only receive praise from their masters, to 
whom they are akin by nature, are elated thereby, how must we not boast when the Master who is very 
God is not ashamed of the Cross which was endured for us. Let us then not be ashamed of His 
unspeakable tenderness; He was not ashamed of being crucified for thy sake, and wilt thou be ashamed to 
confess His infinite solicitude? It is as if a prisoner who had not been ashamed of his King, should, after 
that King had come to the prison and himself loosed the chains, become ashamed of him on that account. 
Yet this would be the height of madness, for this very fact would be an especial ground for boasting. 


Ver. 14. “Through which the world hath been crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” 


What he here calls the world is not the heaven nor the earth, but the affairs of life, the praise of men, 
retinues, glory, wealth, and all such things as have a show of splendor. To me these things are dead. Such 
an one it behooves a Christian to be, and always to use this language. Nor was he content with the former 
putting to death, but added another, saying, “and I unto the world,” thus implying a double putting to 
death, and saying, They are dead to me, and I to them, neither can they captivate and overcome me, for 
they are dead once for all, nor can I desire them, for I too am dead to them. Nothing can be more blessed 
than this putting to death, for it is the foundation of the blessed life. 


Ver. 15, 16. “For neither is circumcision any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature. And as many 
as shall walk by this rule, peace be upon them, and mercy, and upon the Israel of God.” 


Observe the power of the Cross, to what a pitch it hath raised him! not only hath it put to death for him all 
mundane affairs, but hath set him far above the Old Dispensation. What can be comparable to this power? 
for the Cross hath persuaded him, who was willing to be slain and to slay others for the sake of 
circumcision, to leave it on a level with uncircumcision, and to seek for things strange and marvellous and 
above the heavens. This our rule of life he calls “a new creature,” both on account of what is past, and of 
what is to come; of what is past, because our soul, which had grown old with the oldness of sin, hath been 
all at once renewed by baptism, as if it had been created again. Wherefore we require a new and heavenly 
rule of life. And of things to come, because both the heaven and the earth, and all the creation, shall with 
our bodies be translated into incorruption. Tell me not then, he says, of circumcision, which now availeth 
nothing; (for how shall it appear, when all things have undergone such a change?) but seek the new things 
of grace. For they who pursue these things shall enjoy peace and amity, and may properly be called by the 
name of “Israel.” While they who hold contrary sentiments, although they be descended from him (Israel) 
and bear his appellation, have yet fallen away from all these things, both the relationship and the name 
itself. But it is in their power to be true Israelites, who keep this rule, who desist from the old ways, and 
follow after grace. 


Ver. 17. “From henceforth let no man trouble me.” 


This he says not as though he were wearied or overpowered; he who chose to do and suffer all for his 


disciples’ sake; he who said, “Be instant in season, out of season;” (2 Tim. iv. 2.) he who said, “If 
peradventure God may give them repentance unto the knowledge of the truth, and they may recover 
themselves out of the snare of the devil;” (2 Tim. ii. 25, 26.) how shall he now become relaxed and fall 
back? Wherefore does he say this? it is to gird up their slothful mind, and to impress them with deeper 
fear, and to ratify the laws enacted by himself, and to restrain their perpetual fluctuations. 


Ver. 17. “For I bear branded on my body the marks of Jesus.” 


He says not, “I have,” but, “I bear,” like a man priding himself on trophies and royal ensigns. Although on 
a second thought it seems a disgrace, yet does this man vaunt of his wounds, and like military standard- 
bearers, so does he exult in bearing about these wounds. And why does he say this? “More clearly by 
those wounds than by any argument, than by any language, do I vindicate myself,” says he. For these 
wounds utter a voice louder than a trumpet against my opponents, and against those who say that I play 
the hypocrite in my teaching, and speak what may please men. For no one who saw a soldier retiring from 
the battle bathed in blood and with a thousand wounds, would dare to accuse him of cowardice and 
treachery, seeing that he bears on his body the proofs of his valor, and so ought ye, he says, to judge of 
me. And if any one desire to hear my defence, and to learn my sentiments, let him consider my wounds, 
which afford a stronger proof than these words and letters. At the outset of his Epistle he evinced his 
sincerity by the suddenness of his conversion, at its close he proves it by the perils which attended his 
conversion. That it might not be objected that he had changed his course with upright intentions, but that 
he had not continued in the same purpose, he produces his trials, his dangers, his stripes as witnesses 
that he had so continued. 


Then having clearly justified himself in every particular, and proved that he had spoken nothing from 
anger or malevolence, but had preserved his affection towards them unimpaired, he again establishes this 
same point by concluding his discourse with a prayer teeming with a thousand blessings, in these words; 


Ver. 18. “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit, brethren. Amen.” 


By this last word he hath sealed all that preceded it. He says not merely, “with you,” as elsewhere, but, 
“with your spirit,” thus withdrawing them from carnal things, and displaying throughout the beneficence 
of God, and reminding them of the grace which they enjoyed, whereby he was able to recall them from all 
their judaizing errors. For to have received the Spirit came not of the poverty of the Law, but of the 
righteousness which is by Faith, and to preserve it when obtained came not from Circumcision but from 
Grace. On this account he concluded his exhortation with a prayer, reminding them of grace and the 
Spirit, and at the same time addressing them as brethren, and supplicating God that they might continue 
to enjoy these blessings, thus providing for them a twofold security. For both prayer and teaching, tended 
to the same thing and together became to them as a double wall. For teaching, reminding them of what 
benefits they enjoyed, the rather kept them in the doctrine of the Church; and prayer, invoking grace, and 
exhorting to an enduring constancy, permitted not the Spirit to depart from them. And He abiding in 
them, all the error of such doctrines as they held was shaken off like dust. 


Homilies of St. John Chrysostom, Archbishop Of Constantinople, On The Epistle Of St. Paul 
The Apostle To The Ephesians 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Ephesus is the metropolis of Asia. It was dedicated to Diana, whom especially they worshipped there as 
their great goddess. Indeed so great was the superstition of her worshippers, that when her temple was 
burnt, they would not so much as divulge the name of the man who burnt it. 


The blessed John the Evangelist spent the chief part of his time there: he was there when he was 
banished, and there he died. It was there too that Paul left Timothy, as he says in writing to him, “As I 
exhorted thee to tarry at Ephesus.” (1 Tim. i. 3.) 


Most of the philosophers also, those more particularly who flourished in Asia, were there; and even 
Pythagoras himself is said to have come from thence; perhaps because Samos, whence he really came, is 
an island of Ionia. It was the resort also of the disciples of Parmenides, and Zeno, and Democritus, and 
you may see a number of philosophers there even to the present day. 


These facts I mention, not merely as such, but with a view of showing that Paul would needs take great 
pains and trouble in writing to these Ephesians. He is said indeed to have entrusted them, as being 
persons already well-instructed, with his profoundest conceptions; and the Epistle itself is full of sublime 
thoughts and doctrines. 


He wrote the Epistle from Rome, and, as he himself informs us, in bonds. “Pray for me, that utterance 
may be given unto me, in opening my mouth to make known with boldness the mystery of the Gospel, for 
which I am an ambassador in chains.” (Eph. vi. 19.) It abounds with sentiments of overwhelming loftiness 
and grandeur. Thoughts which he scarcely so much as utters any where else, he here plainly declares; as 
when he says, “To the intent that now unto the principalities and the powers in the heavenly places might 
be made known through the Church the manifold wisdom of God.” (Eph. iii. 10.) And again; “He raised us 
up with him, and made us to sit with him in heavenly places.” (Eph. ii. 6.) And again; “Which in other 
generations was not made known unto the sons of men, as it hath now been revealed unto His holy 
apostles and prophets in the Spirit, that the Gentiles are fellow-heirs, and fellow-partakers of the promise 
in Christ.” (Eph. iii. 5.) 


HOMILY I 


CHAPTER I. VERSES 1-2 


“Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus through the will of God, to the saints which are at Ephesus, and the 
faithful in Christ Jesus. Grace to you, and peace, from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Observe, he applies the word “through” to the Father. But what then? Shall we say that He is inferior? 
Surely not. 


“To the saints,” saith he, “which are at Ephesus, and the faithful in Christ Jesus.” 


Observe that he calls saints, men with wives, and children, and domestics. For that these are they whom 
he calls by this name is plain from the end of the Epistle, as, when he says, “Wives, be in subjection unto 
your own husbands.” (Eph. v. 22.) And again, “Children, obey your parents:” (Eph. vi. 1.) and, “Servants, 
be obedient to your masters.” (Eph. vi. 5.) Think how great is the indolence that possesses us now, how 
rare is any thing like virtue now and how great the abundance of virtuous men must have been then, when 
even secular men could be called “saints and faithful.” “Grace to you, and peace, from God our Father, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ.” “Grace” is his word; and he calls God, “Father,” since this name is a sure token 
of that gift of grace. And how so? Hear what he saith elsewhere; “Because ye are sons, God sent forth the 
Spirit of His Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” (Gal. iv. 6.) 


“And from the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Because for us men Christ was born, and appeared in the flesh. 
Ver. 3. “Blessed be the God,” he saith, “and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Observe; The God of Him that was Incarnate . And though thou wilt not, The Father of God the Word. 


Ver. 3. “Who hath blessed us with every spiritual blessing in the heavenly places in Christ.” 


He is here alluding to the blessings of the Jews ; for that was blessing also, but it was not spiritual 
blessing. For how did it run? “The Lord bless thee, He will bless the fruit of thy body;” (Deut. vii. 13.) and 
“He will bless thy going out and thy coming in.” (Deut. xxviii. 4.) But here it is not thus, but how? “With 
every spiritual blessing.” And what lackest thou yet? Thou art made immortal, thou art made free, thou art 
made a son, thou art made righteous, thou art made a brother, thou art made a fellow-heir, thou reignest 
with Christ, thou art glorified with Christ; all things are freely given thee. “How,” saith he, “shall He not 
also with Him freely give us all things?” (Rom. viii. 32.) Thy First-fruits is adored by Angels, by the 
Cherubim, by the Seraphim! What lackest thou yet? “With every spiritual blessing.” There is nothing 
carnal here. Accordingly He excluded all those former blessings, when He said, “In the world ye have 
tribulation,” (John xvi. 33.) to lead us on to these. For as they who possessed carnal things were unable to 
hear of spiritual things, so they who aim at spiritual things cannot attain to them unless they first stand 
aloof from carnal things. 


What again is “spiritual blessing in the heavenly places?” It is not upon earth, he means, as was the case 
with the Jews. “Ye shall eat the good of the land.” (Isa. i. 19.) “Unto a land flowing with milk and honey.” 
(Ex. ili. 8.) “The Lord shall bless thy land.” (Deut. vii. 13.) Here we have nothing of this sort, but what 
have we? “If a man love Me, he will keep My word, and I and My Father will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him.” John xiv. 23.) “Every one therefore which heareth these words of Mine, and doeth them, 
shall be likened unto a wise man which built his house upon the rock, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell not, for it was founded upon the rock.” (Mat. vii. 24, 25.) And 
what is that rock but those heavenly things which are above the reach of every change? “Every one 
therefore who,” saith Christ, “shall confess Me before men, him will I also confess before My Father which 
is in Heaven: But whosoever shall deny Me, him will I also deny.” (Mat. x. 32, 33.) Again, “Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” (Mat. v. 8.) And again, “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of Heaven.” (Mat. v. 3.) And again, “Blessed are ye which are persecuted for righteousness 
sake, for great is your reward in Heaven.” (Mat. v. 11, 12.) Observe, how every where He speaketh of 
Heaven, no where of earth, or of the things on the earth. And again, “Our citizenship is in Heaven, from 
whence also we wait for a Saviour the Lord Jesus Christ.” (Philip. iii. 20.) And again, “Not setting your 
mind on the things that are on the earth, but on the things which are above.” (Col. iii. 3.) 


“In Christ.” 


That is to say, this blessing was not by the hand of Moses, but by Christ Jesus: so that we surpass them 
not only in the quality of the blessings, but in the Mediator also. As moreover he saith in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; “And Moses indeed was faithful in all his house as a servant, for a testimony of those things 
which were afterward to be spoken; but Christ as a Son over His house, whose house are we.” (Heb. iii. 5- 
6.) 


Ver. 4. “Even as,” he proceeds, “He chose us in Him before the foundation of the world, that we should be 
holy and without blemish before Him in love.” 


His meaning is somewhat of this sort. Through whom He hath blessed us, through Him He hath also 
chosen us. And He, then, it is that shall bestow upon us all those rewards hereafter. He is the very Judge 
that shall say, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world.” (Mat. xxv. 34.) And again, “I will that where I am they will also be with Me.” (John xvii. 24.) 
And this is a point which he is anxious to prove in almost all his Epistles, that ours is no novel system, but 
that it had thus been figured from the very first, that it is not the result of any change of purpose, but had 
been in fact a divine dispensation and fore-ordained. And this is a mark of great solicitude for us. 


What is meant by, “He chose us in Him?” By means of the faith which is in Him, Christ, he means, happily 
ordered this for us before we were born; nay more, before the foundation of the world. And beautiful is 
that word “foundation,” as though he were pointing to the world as cast down from some vast height. Yea, 
vast indeed and ineffable is the height of God, so far removed not in place but in incommunicableness of 
nature; so wide the distance between creation and Creator! A word which heretics may be ashamed to 
hear. 


But wherefore hath He chosen us? “That we should be holy and without a blemish before Him.” That you 
may not then, when you hear that “He hath chosen us,” imagine that faith alone is sufficient, he proceeds 
to add life and conduct. To this end, saith he, hath He chosen us, and on this condition, “that we should be 
holy and without blemish.” And so formerly he chose the Jews. On what terms? “This nation, saith he, hath 
He chosen from the rest of the nations.” (Deut. xiv. 2.) Now if men in their choices choose what is best, 
much more doth God. And indeed the fact of their being chosen is at once a token of the loving kindness 
of God, and of their moral goodness. For by all means would he have chosen those who were approved. He 
hath Himself rendered us holy, but then we must continue holy. A holy man is he who is a partaker of 
faith; a blameless man is he who leads an irreproachable life. It is not however simply holiness and 
irreproachableness that He requires, but that we should appear such “before Him.” For there are holy and 
blameless characters, who yet are esteemed as such only by men, those who are like whited sepulchres, 
and like such as wear sheep’s clothing. It is not such, however, He requires, but such as the Prophet 


speaks of; “And according to the cleanness of my hands.” (Ps. xviii. 24.) What cleanness? That which is so 
‘in His eyesight.” He requires that holiness on which the eye of God may look. 


Having thus spoken of the good works of these, he again recurs to His grace. “In love,” saith he, “having 
predestinated us.” Because this comes not of any pains, nor of any good works of ours, but of love; and yet 
not of love alone, but of our virtue also. For if indeed of love alone, it would follow that all must be saved; 
whereas again were it the result of our virtue alone, then were His coming needless, and the whole 
dispensation. But it is the result neither of His love alone, nor yet of our virtue, but of both. “He chose us,” 
saith the Apostle; and He that chooseth, knoweth what it is that He chooseth. “In love,” he adds, “having 
foreordained us;” for virtue would never have saved any one, had there not been love. For tell me, what 
would Paul have profited, how would he have exhibited what he has exhibited, if God had not both called 
him from the beginning, and, in that He loved him, drawn him to Himself? But besides, His vouchsafing us 
so great privileges, was the effect of His love, not of our virtue. Because our being rendered virtuous, and 
believing, and coming nigh unto Him, even this again was the work of Him that called us Himself, and yet, 
notwithstanding, it is ours also. But that on our coming nigh unto Him, He should vouchsafe us so high 
privileges, as to bring us at once from a state of enmity, to the adoption of children, this is indeed the 
work of a really transcendent love. 


Ver. 4, 5. “In love,” saith he, “having foreordained us unto adoption as sons through Jesus Christ unto 
Himself.” 


Do you observe how that nothing is done without Christ? Nothing without the Father? The one hath 
predestinated, the other hath brought us near. And these words he adds by way of heightening the things 
which have been done, in the same way as he says also elsewhere, “And not only so, but we also rejoice in 
God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” (Rom. v. 11.) For great indeed are the blessings bestowed, yet are 
they made far greater in being bestowed through Christ; because He sent not any servant, though it was 
to servants He sent, but the Only-begotten Son Himself. 


Ver. 5. “According to the good pleasure,” he continues, “of His will.” 


That is to say, because He earnestly willed it. This is, as one might say, His earnest desire. For the word 
“good pleasure” every where means the precedent will, for there is also another will. As for example, the 
first will is that sinners should not perish; the second will is, that, if men become wicked, they shall 
perish. For surely it is not by necessity that He punishes them, but because He wills it. You may see 
something of the sort even in the words of Paul, where he says, “I would that all men were even as I 
myself.” (1 Cor. vii. 7.) And again, “I desire that the younger widows marry, bear children.” (1 Tim. v. 14.) 
By “good pleasure” then he means the first will, the earnest will, the will accompanied with earnest 
desire, as in case of us, for I shall not refuse to employ even a somewhat familiar expression, in order to 
speak with clearness to the simpler sort; for thus we ourselves, to express the intentness of the will, speak 
of acting according to our resolve. What he means to say then is this, God earnestly aims at, earnestly 
desires, our salvation. Wherefore then is it that He so loveth us, whence hath He such affection? It is of 
His goodness alone. For grace itself is the fruit of goodness. And for this cause, he saith, hath He 
predestinated us to the adoption of children; this being His will, and the object of His earnest wish, that 
the glory of His grace may be displayed. “According to the good pleasure of His will,” he proceeds, 


Ver. 6. “To the praise of the glory of His grace, which He freely bestowed on us in the Beloved.” 


That the glory of His grace may be displayed, he saith, which He freely bestowed on us in the Beloved. 
Now then if for this He hath shown grace to us, to the praise of the glory of His grace, and that He may 
display His grace, let us abide therein. “To the praise of His glory.” What is this? that who should praise 
Him? that who should glorify Him? that we, that Angels, that Archangels, yea, or the whole creation? And 
what were that? Nothing. The Divine nature knoweth no want. And wherefore then would He have us 
praise and glorify Him? It is that our love towards Him may be kindled more fervently within us. He 
desireth nothing we can render; not our service, not our praise, nor any thing else, nothing but our 
salvation; this is His object in every thing He does. And he who praises and marvels at the grace displayed 
towards himself will thus be more devoted and more earnest. 


“Which He freely bestowed on us,” he saith. He does not say, “Which He hath graciously given us,” 
(echarisato) but, “wherein He hath shown grace to us.” (echaritosen) That is to say, He hath not only 
released us from our sins, but hath also made us meet objects of His love. It is as though one were to take 
a leper, wasted by distemper, and disease, by age, and poverty, and famine, and were to turn him all at 
once into a graceful youth, surpassing all mankind in beauty, shedding a bright lustre from his cheeks, 
and eclipsing the sun-beams with the glances of his eyes; and then were to set him in the very flower of 
his age, and after that array him in purple and a diadem and all the attire of royalty. It is thus that God 
hath arrayed and adorned this soul of ours, and clothed it with beauty, and rendered it an object of His 
delight and love. Such a soul Angels desire to look into, yea, Archangels, and all the holy ones. Such grace 
hath He shed over us, so dear hath He rendered us to Himself. “The King,” saith the Psalmist, “shall 
greatly desire thy beauty.” (Ps. xlv. 11.) Think what injurious words we uttered heretofore, and look, what 
gracious words we utter now. Wealth has no longer charms for us, nor the things that are here below, but 
only heavenly things, the things that are in the heavens. When a child has outward beauty, and has 


besides a pervading grace in all its sayings, do we not call it a beautiful child? Such as this are the 
faithful. Look, what words the initiated utter! What can be more beautiful than that mouth that breathes 
those wondrous words, and with a pure heart and pure lips, and beaming with cheerful confidence, 
partaketh of such a mystical table? What more beautiful than the words, with which we renounce the 
service of the Devil, and enlist in the service of Christ? than both that confession which is before the 
Baptismal laver, and that which is after it? Let us reflect as many of us as have defiled our Baptism, and 
weep that we may be able again to repair it. 


Ver. 6. “In the Beloved,” he saith, “in whom we have our redemption through His Blood.” 


And how is this? Not only is there this marvel, that He hath given His Son, but yet further that He hath 
given Him in such a way, as that the Beloved One Himself should be slain! 


Yea, and more transcendent still! He hath given the Beloved for them that were hated. See, how high a 
price he sets upon us. If, when we hated Him and were enemies, He gave the Beloved, what will He not do 
now, when we are reconciled by Him through grace? 


Ver. 7. “The forgiveness,” saith he, “of our trespasses.” 


Again he descends from high to low: first speaking of adoption, and sanctification, and blamelessness, and 
then of the Passion, and in this not lowering his discourse and bringing it down from greater things to 
lesser, no rather, he was heightening it, and raising it from the lesser to the greater. For nothing is so 
great as that the blood of this Son should be shed for us. Greater this than both the adoption, and all the 
other gifts of grace, that He spared not even the Son. For great indeed is the forgiveness of sins, yet this 
is the far greater thing, that it should be done by the Lord’s blood. For that this is far greater than all, look 
how here again he exclaims, 


Ver. 7, 8. “According to the riches of His grace, which He made to abound toward us.” 


The abovementioned gifts are riches, yet is this far more so. “Which,” saith he, “He made to abound 
toward us.” They are both “riches” and “they have abounded,” that is to say, were poured forth in 
ineffable measure. It is not possible to represent in words what blessings we have in fact experienced. For 
riches indeed they are, abounding riches, and He hath given in abundance riches not of man but of God, 
so that on all hands it is impossible that they should be expressed. And to show us how He gave it to such 
abundance, he adds, 


Ver. 8, 9. “In all wisdom and prudence, having made known unto us the mystery of His will.” 


That is to say, Making us wise and prudent, in that which is true wisdom, and that which is true prudence. 
Strange! what friendship! For He telleth us His secrets; the mysteries, saith he, of His will, as if one 
should say, He hath made known to us the things that are in His heart. For here is indeed the mystery 
which is full of all wisdom and prudence. For what will you mention equal to this wisdom! Those that were 
worth nothing, it hath discovered a way of raising them to wealth and abundance. What can equal this 
wise contrivance? He that was an enemy, he that was hated, he is in a moment lifted up on high. And not 
this only,—but, yet more, that it should be done at this particular time, this again was the work of wisdom; 
and that it should be done by means of the Cross. It were matter of long discourse here to point out, how 
all this was the work of wisdom, and how He had made us wise. And therefore he repeats again the words, 


“According to His good pleasure which He purposed in Him.” 


That is to say, this He desired, this He travailed for, as one might say, that He might be able to reveal to us 
the mystery. What mystery? That He would have man seated up on high. And this hath come to pass. 


Ver. 10. “Unto a dispensation of the fulness of the times to sum up all things in Christ, the things in the 
heavens and the things upon the earth, even in Him.” 


Heavenly things, he means to say, had been severed from earthly. They had no longer one Head. So far 
indeed as the system of the creation went, there was over all One God, but so far as management of one 
household went, this, amid the wide spread of Gentile error, was not the case, but they had been severed 
from His obedience. 


“Unto a dispensation,” saith he, “of the fulness of the times.” 


The fulness of the times, he calls it. Observe with what nicety he speaks. And whereas he points out the 
origination, the purpose, the will, the first intention, as proceeding from the Father, and the fulfillment 
and execution as effected by the agency of the Son, yet no where does he apply to him the term minister. 


“He chose us,” saith he, “in Him, having foreordained us unto adoption as sons through Jesus Christ to 
Himself,” and, “to the praise of the glory of His grace, in whom we have redemption through His blood,— 
which He purposed in Him, unto a dispensation of the fulness of the times, to sum up all things in Christ;” 
and no where hath he called Him minister. If however the word “in” and the word “by” implies a mere 


minister, look what the matter comes to. Just in the very beginning of the Epistle, he used the expression 
“through the will of the Father.” The Father, he means, willed, the Son wrought. But neither does it follow, 
that because the Father willed, the Son is excluded from the willing; nor because the Son wrought, that 
the Father is deprived of the working. But to the Father and the Son, all things are common. “For all Mine 
are Thine,” saith He, “and Thine are Mine.” Jjohn xvii. 10.) 


The fullness of the times, however, was His coming. After, then, He had done everything, by the ministry 
both of Angels, and of Prophets, and of the Law, and nothing came of it, and it was well nigh come to this, 
that man had been made in vain, brought into the world in vain, nay, rather to his ruin; when all were 
absolutely perishing, more fearfully than in the deluge, He devised this dispensation, that is by grace; that 
it might not be in vain, might not be to no purpose that man was created. This he calls “the fulness of the 
times,” and “wisdom.” And why so? Because at that time when they were on the very point of perishing, 
then they were rescued. 


That “He might sum up” he saith. 


What is the meaning of this word, “sum up?” It is “to knit together.” Let us, however, endeavor to get near 
the exact import. With ourselves then, in common conversation, the word means the summing into a brief 
compass things spoken at length, the concise account of matters described in detail. And it has this 
meaning. For Christ hath gathered up in Himself the dispensations carried on through a lengthened 
period, that is to say, He hath cut them short. For “by finishing His word and cutting it short in 
righteousness,” (Rom. ix. 28.) He both comprehended former dispensations, and added others beside. This 
is the meaning of “summing up.” 


It has also another signification; and of what nature is this? He hath set over all one and the same Head, 
i.e., Christ according to the flesh, alike over Angels and men. That is to say, He hath given to Angels and 
men one and the same government; to the one the Incarnate, to the other God the Word. Just as one might 
say of a house which has some part decayed and the other sound, He hath rebuilt the house, that is to say, 
He has made it stronger, and laid a firmer foundation. So also here He hath brought all under one and the 
same Head. For thus will an union be effected, thus will a close bond be effected, if one and all can be 
brought under one and the same Head, and thus have some constraining bond of union from above. 
Honored then as we are with so great a blessing, so high a privilege, so great loving-kindness, let us not 
shame our Benefactor, let us not render in vain so great grace. Let us exemplify the life of Angels, the 
virtue of Angels, the conversation of Angels, yea, I entreat and conjure you, that all these things turn not 
to our judgment, nor to our condemnation, but to our enjoyment of those good things, which may God 
grant we may all attain, in Christ Jesus, our Lord, with whom to the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, 
be glory, strength, &c. &c. 


HOMILY II 


CHAPTER I. VERSES 11-14 


“In whom also we were made a heritage, having been foreordained according to the purpose of Him who 
worketh all things after the counsel of his will.” 


Paul earnestly endeavors on all occasions to display the unspeakable loving-kindness of God towards us, 
to the utmost of his power. For that it is impossible to do so adequately, hear his own words. “O! the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God; how unsearchable are His judgments, and His 
ways past tracing out.” (Rom. xi. 33.) Still, notwithstanding, so far as it is possible, he does display it. 
What then is this which he is saying; “In whom also we were made a heritage, being predestinated?” 
Above he used the word, “He chose us;” here he saith, “we were made a heritage.” But inasmuch as a lot 
is a matter of chance, not of deliberate choice, nor of virtue, (for it is closely allied to ignorance and 
accident, and oftentimes passing over the virtuous, brings forward the worthless into notice,) observe how 
he corrects this very point: “having been foreordained,” saith he, “according to the purpose of Him who 
worketh all things.” That is to say, not merely have we been made a heritage, as, again, we have not 
merely been chosen, (for it is God who chooses,) and so neither have we merely been allotted, (for it is 
God who allots,) but it is “according to a purpose.” This is what he says also in the Epistle to the Romans, 
(Rom. viii. 28-30.) “To them that are called according to His purpose;” and “whom He called, them He 
also justified, and whom He justified, them he also glorified.” Having first used the expression, “to them 
that are called according to a purpose,” and at the same time wishing to declare their privilege compared 
with the rest of mankind, he speaks also of inheritance by lot, yet so as not to divest them of free will. 
That point then, which more properly belongs to happy fortune, is the very point he insists upon. For this 
inheritance by lot depends not on virtue, but, as one might say, on fortuitous circumstances. It is as 
though he had said, lots were cast, and He hath chosen us; but the whole is of deliberate choice. Men 
predestinated, that is to say, having chosen them to Himself, He hath separated. He saw us, as it were, 
chosen by lot before we were born. For marvellous is the foreknowledge of God, and acquainted with all 
things before their beginning. 


But mark now how on all occasions he takes pains to point out, that it is not the result of any change of 


purpose, but that these matters had been thus modeled from the very first, so that we are in no wise 
inferior to the Jews in this respect; and how, in consequence, he does every thing with this view. How then 
is it that Christ Himself saith, “I was not sent, but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel?” (Mat. xv. 
24.) And said again to his disciples, “Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into any city of the 
Samaritans.” (Mat. x. 5.) And Paul again himself says, “It was necessary that the word of God should first 
be spoken to you. Seeing ye thrust it from you and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life, lo, we turn to 
the Gentiles.” (Acts xiii. 46.) These expressions, I say, are used with this design, that no one may suppose 
that this work came to pass incidentally only. “According to the purpose,” he says, “of Him who worketh 
all things after the counsel of His will.” That is to say, He had no after workings; having modeled all things 
from the very first, thus he leads forward all things “according to the counsel of His will.” So that it was 
not merely because the Jews did not listen that He called the Gentiles, nor was it of mere necessity, nor 
was it on any inducement arising from them. 


Ver. 12, 13. “To the end that we should be unto the praise of His glory, we who had before hoped in Christ. 
In whom ye also having heard the word of the truth, the Gospel of your salvation.” 


That is to say, through whom. Observe how he on all occasions speaks of Christ, as the Author of all 
things, and in no case gives Him the title of a subordinate agent, or a minister. And so again, elsewhere, in 
his Epistle to the Hebrews, he says, “that God, having of old time spoken unto the Fathers in the prophets, 
hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in His Son,” (Heb. i. 1.) that is “through” His Son. 


“The word of truth,” he says, no longer that of the type, nor of the image. 


“The Gospel of your salvation.” And well does he call it the Gospel of salvation, intimating in the one word 
a contrast to the law, in the other, a contrast with punishment to come. For what is the message, but the 
Gospel of salvation, which forbears to destroy those that are worthy of destruction. 


Ver. 14. “In whom having also believed, ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise, which is an 
earnest of our inheritance.” 


Here again, the word “sealed,” is an indication of especial forecast. He does not speak of our being 
predestinated only, nor of our being allotted, but further, of our being sealed. For just as though one were 
to make those who should fall to his lot manifest, so also did God separate them for believing, and sealed 
them for the allotment of the things to come. 


You see how, in process of time, He makes them objects of wonder. So long as they were in His 
foreknowledge, they were manifest to no one, but when they were sealed, they became manifest, though 
not in the same way as we are; for they will be manifest except a few. The Israelites also were sealed, but 
that was by circumcision, like the brutes and reasonless creatures. We too are sealed, but it is as sons, 
“with the Spirit.” 


But what is meant by, “with the Spirit of promise?” Doubtless it means that we have received that Spirit 
according to promise. For there are two promises, the one by the prophets, the other from the Son. 


By the Prophets.—Hearken to the words of Joel; “I will pour out My spirit upon all flesh, and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your young men shall see visions,” 
(Joel ii. 28.) And hearken again to the words of Christ; “But ye shall receive power, when the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you, and ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost part of the earth.” (Acts i. 8.) And truly, the Apostle means, He ought, as God, to have been 
believed; however, he does not ground his affirmation upon this, but examines it like a case where man is 
concerned, speaking much as he does in the Epistle to the Hebrews; (Heb. vi. 18.) where he says, “That by 
two immutable things in which it was impossible for God to lie, we may have a strong encouragement.” 
Thus here also he makes the things already bestowed a sure token of the promise of those which are yet 
to come. For this reason he further calls it an “earnest,” (Cf. also 2 Cor. i. 22.) for an earnest is a part of 
the whole. He hath purchased what we are most concerned in, our salvation; and hath given us an earnest 
in the mean while. Why then did He not give the whole at once? Because neither have we, on our part, 
done the whole of our work. We have believed. This is a beginning; and He too on His part hath given an 
earnest. When we show our faith by our works, then He will add the rest. Nay, more, He hath given yet 
another pledge, His own blood, and hath promised another still. In the same way as in case of war 
between nation and nation they give hostages: just so hath God also given His Son as a pledge of peace 
and solemn treaties, and, further, the Holy Spirit also which is from Him. For they, that are indeed 
partakers of the Spirit, know that He is the earnest of our inheritance. Such an one was Paul, who already 
had here a foretaste of the blessings there. And this is why he was so eager, and yearned to be released 
from things below, and groaned within himself. He transferred his whole mind thither, and saw every 
thing with different eyes. Thou hast no part in the reality, and therefore failest to understand the 
description. Were we all partakers of the Spirit, as we ought to be partakers, then should we behold 
Heaven, and the order of things that is there. 


It is an earnest, however, of what? of 


Ver. 14. “The redemption of God’s own possession.” 


For our absolute redemption takes place then. For now we have our life in the world, we are liable to 
many human accidents, and are living amongst ungodly men. But our absolute redemption will be then, 
when there shall be no sins, no human sufferings, when we shall not be indiscriminately mixed with all 
kinds of people. 


At present, however, there is but an earnest, because at present we are far distant from these blessings. 
Yet is our citizenship not upon earth; even now we are out of the pale of the things that are here below. 
Yes, we are sojourners even now. 


Ver. 14. “Unto the praise of His glory.” 


This he adds in immediate connection. And why? Because it would serve to give those who heard it full 
assurance. Were it for our sake only, he means to say, that God did this, there might be some room for 
misgiving. But if it be for His own sake, and in order to display His goodness, he assigns, as a sort of 
witness, a reason why these things never possibly could be otherwise. We find the same language 
everywhere applied to the case of the Israelites. “Do Thou this for us for Thy Name’s sake;” (Ps. cix. 21.) 
and again, God Himself said, “I do it for Mine own sake;” (Isa. xlviii. 11.) and so Moses, “Do it, if for 
nothing else, yet for the glory of Thy Name.” This gives those who hear it full assurance; it relieves them 
to be told, that whatever He promises, for His own goodness’ sake He will most surely perform. 


Moral. Let not the hearing, however, make us too much at our ease; for although He doth it for His own 
sake, yet notwithstanding He requires a duty on our part. If He says, “Them that honor Me I will honor, 
and they that despise Me shall be lightly esteemed,” (1 Sam. ii. 30.) let us reflect that there is that which 
He requires of us also. True, it is the praise of His glory to save those that are enemies, but those who, 
after being made friends, continue His friends. So that if they were to return back to their former state of 
enmity, all were vain and to no purpose. There is not another Baptism, nor is there a second reconciliation 
again, but “a certain fearful expectation of judgment which shall devour the adversaries.” (Heb. x. 27.) If 
we intend at the same time to be always at enmity with Him and yet to claim forgiveness at His hand, we 
shall never cease to be at enmity, and to be wanton, to grow in depravity, and to be blind to the Sun of 
Righteousness which has risen. Dost thou not see the ray that shall open thine eyes? render them then 
good and sound and quicksighted. He hath showed thee the true light; if thou shunnest it, and runnest 
back again into the darkness, what shall be thy excuse? What sort of allowance shall be made for thee? 
None from that moment. For this is a mark of unspeakable enmity. When indeed thou knewest not God, 
then if thou wert at enmity with Him, thou hadst, be it how it might, some excuse. But when thou hast 
tasted the goodness and the honey, if thou again abandonest them, and turnest to thine own vomit, what 
else art thou doing but bringing forward evidence of excessive hatred and contempt? Nay,’ thou wilt say, 
but I am constrained to it by nature. I love Christ indeed, but I am constrained by nature.’ If thou art 
under the power and force of constraint, thou wilt have allowance made; but if thou yield from indolence, 
not for a moment. 


Now then, come, let us examine this very question, whether sins are the effect of force and constraint, or 
of indolence and great carelessness. The law says, “Thou shalt not kill.” What sort of force, what sort of 
violence, is there here? Violence indeed must one use to force himself to kill, for who amongst us would as 
a matter of choice plunge his sword into the throat of his neighbor, and stain his hand with blood? Not 
one. Thou seest then that, on the contrary, sin is more properly matter of violence and constraint. For God 
hath implanted in our nature a charm, which binds us to love one another. “Every beast (it saith) loveth 
his like, and every man loveth his neighbor.” (Ecclus. xiii. 15.) Seest thou that we have from our nature 
seeds which tend to virtue; whereas those of vice are contrary to nature? and if these latter predominate, 
this is but an evidence of our exceeding indolence. 


Again, what is adultery? What sort of necessity is there to bring us to this? Doubtless, it will be said, the 
tyranny of lust. But why, tell me, should this be? What, is it not in every one’s power to have his own wife, 
and thus to put a stop to this tyranny? True, he will say, but a sort of passion for my neighbor’s wife seizes 
hold on me. Here the question is no longer one of necessity. Passion is no matter of necessity, no one loves 
of necessity, but of deliberate choice and free will. Indulgence of nature, indeed, is perhaps matter of 
necessity, but to love one woman rather than another is no matter of necessity. Nor is the point with you 
natural desire, but vanity, and wantonness, and unbounded licentiousness. For which is according to 
reason, that a man should have an espoused wife, and her the mother of his children, or one not 
acknowledged? Know ye not that it is intimacy that breeds attachment. This, therefore, is not the fault of 
nature. Blame not natural desire. Natural desire was bestowed with a view to marriage; it was given with 
a view to the procreation of children, not with a view to adultery and corruption. The laws, too, know how 
to make allowance for those sins which are of necessity,—or rather nothing is sin when it arises from 
necessity but all sin rises from wantonness. God hath not so framed man’s nature as that he should have 
any necessity to sin, since were this the case, there would be no such thing as punishment. We ourselves 
exact no account of things done of necessity and by constraint, much less would God, so full of mercy and 
loving-kindness. 


Again, what is stealing? is it matter of necessity? Yes, a man will say, because poverty causes this. Poverty, 


however, rather compels us to work, not to steal. Poverty, therefore, has in fact the contrary effect. Theft 
is the effect of idleness; whereas poverty produces usually not idleness, but a love of labor. So that this sin 
is the effect of indolence, as you may learn from hence. Which, I ask, is the more difficult, the more 
distasteful, to wander about at night without sleep, to break open houses, and walk about in the dark, and 
to have one’s life in one’s hand, and to be always prepared for murder, and to be shivering and dead with 
fear; or to be attending to one’s daily task, in full enjoyment of safety and security? This last is the easier 
task; and it is because this is easier, that the majority practise it rather than the other. Thou seest then 
that it is virtue which is according to nature, and vice which is against nature, in the same way as disease 
and health are. 


What, again, are falsehood and perjury? What necessity can they possibly imply? None whatever, nor any 
compulsion; it is a matter to which we proceed voluntarily. We are distrusted, it will be said. True, 
distrusted we are, because we choose it. For we might, if we would, be trusted more upon our character, 
than upon our oath. Why, tell me, is it that we do not trust some, no, not on their oath, whilst we deem 
others trustworthy even independently of oaths. Seest thou that there is no need of oaths in any case? 
When such an one speaks,’ we say, I believe him, even without any oath, but thee, no, not with thy oaths.’ 
Thus then an oath is unnecessary; and is in fact an evidence rather of distrust than of confidence. For 
where a man is over ready to take his oath, he does not leave us to entertain any great idea of his 
scrupulousness. So that the man who is most constant in his use of oaths, has on no occasion any 
necessity for using one, and he who never uses one on any occasion, has in himself the full benefit of its 
use. Some one says there is a necessity for an oath, to produce confidence; but we see that they are the 
more readily trusted who abstain from taking oaths. 


But again, if one is a man of violence, is this a matter of necessity? Yes, he will say, because his passion 
carries him away, and burns within him, and does not let the soul be at rest. Man, to act with violence is 
not the effect of anger, but of littleness of mind. Were it the effect of anger, all men, whenever they were 
angry, would never cease committing acts of violence. We have anger given us, not that we may commit 
acts of violence on our neighbors, but that we may correct those that are in sin, that we may bestir 
ourselves, that we may not be sluggish. Anger is implanted in us as a sort of sting, to make us gnash with 
our teeth against the devil, to make us vehement against him, not to set us in array against each other. We 
have arms, not to make us at war amongst ourselves, but that we may employ our whole armor against 
the enemy. Art thou prone to anger? Be so against thine own sins: chastise thy soul, scourge thy 
conscience, be a severe judge, and merciless in thy sentence against thine own sins. This is the way to 
turn anger to account. It was for this that God implanted it within us. 


But again, is plunder a matter of necessity? No, in no wise. Tell me, what manner of necessity is there to 
be grasping: what manner of compulsion? Poverty, a man will say, causes it, and the fear of being without 
common necessaries. Now this is the very reason why you ought not to be grasping. Wealth so gotten has 
no security in it. You are doing the very same thing as a man would do, who, if he were asked why he laid 
the foundation of his house in the sand, should say, he did it because of the frost and rain. Whereas this 
would be the very reason why he should not lay it in the sand. They are the very foundations which the 
rain, and blasts, and wind, most quickly overturn. So that if thou wouldest be wealthy, never be rapacious; 
if thou wouldest transmit wealth to thy children, get righteous wealth, at least, if any there be that is 
such. Because this abides, and remains firm, whereas that which is not such, quickly wastes and perishes. 
Tell me, hast thou a mind to be rich, and dost thou take the goods of others? Surely this is not wealth: 
wealth consists in possessing what is thine own. He that is in possession of the goods of others, never can 
be a wealthy man; since at that rate even your very silk venders, who receive their goods as a 
consignment from others, would be the wealthiest and the richest of men. Though for the time, indeed, it 
is theirs, still we do not call them wealthy. And why forsooth? Because they are in possession of what 
belongs to others. For though the piece itself happens to be theirs, still the money it is worth is not theirs. 
Nay, and even if the money is in their hands, still this is not wealth. Now, if consignments thus given 
render not men more wealthy because we so soon resign them, how can those which arise from rapine 
render them wealthy? However, if at any rate thou desirest to be wealthy, (for the matter is not one of 
necessity,) what greater good is it that thou wouldest fain enjoy? Is it a longer life? Yet, surely men of this 
character quickly become short-lived. Oftentimes they pay as the penalty of plunder and rapaciousness, 
an untimely death; and not only suffer as a penalty the loss of the enjoyment of their gains, but go out of 
life having gained but little, and hell to boot. Oftentimes too they die of diseases, which are the fruits of 
self-indulgence, and of toil, and of anxiety. Fain would I understand why it is that wealth is so eagerly 
pursued by mankind. Why surely for this reason hath God set a limit and a boundary to our nature, that 
we may have no need to go on seeking wealth beyond it. For instance He hath commanded us, to clothe 
the body in one, or perhaps in two garments; and there is no need of any more to cover us. Where is the 
good of ten thousand changes of raiment, and those moth-eaten? The stomach has its appointed bound, 
and any thing given beyond this, will of necessity destroy the whole man. Where then is the use of your 
herds, and flocks, and cutting up of flesh? We require but one roof to shelter us. Where then is the use of 
your vast ground-plots, and costly buildings? Dost thou strip the poor, that vultures and jackdaws may 
have where to dwell? And what a hell do not these things deserve? Many are frequently raising edifices 
that glisten with pillars and costly marbles, in places which they never so much as saw. What scheme is 
there indeed that they have not adopted? Yet neither themselves reap the benefit, nor any one else. The 
desolateness does not allow them to get away thither; and yet not even thus do they desist. You see that 


these things are not done for profit’s-sake, but in all these cases folly, and absurdity, and vainglory, is the 
motive. And this, I beseech you to avoid, that we may be enabled to avoid also every other evil, and may 
obtain those good things which are promised to them that love Him, in our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom 
to the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, strength, honor forever. Amen. 


HOMILY III 


CHAPTER I. VERSES 15-20 


“For this cause I also, having heard of the faith in the Lord Jesus, which is among you, and which ye show 
toward all the saints, cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of you in my prayers; that the God 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto you a spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of Him: having the eyes of your heart enlightened; that ye may know what is the hope of His 
calling, what the riches of the glory of His inheritance in the saints, and what the exceeding greatness of 
His power to us-ward who believe, according to that working of the strength of His might, which He 
wrought in Christ, when He raised Him from the dead.” 


Never was anything equal to the yearnings of the Apostle, never anything like the sympathy and the 
affectionateness of the blessed Paul, who made his every prayer in behalf of whole cities and peoples, and 
writes the same to all, “I thank my God for you, making mention of you in my prayers.” Think how many 
he had in his mind, whom it were a labor so much as to remember; how many he made mention of in his 
prayers, giving thanks to God for them all as though he himself had received the greatest blessing. 


“Wherefore,” he says, i.e., because of what is to come, because of the good things that are laid up in store 
for them who rightly believe and live. And it is meet then to give thanks to God both for all the things 
which mankind have received at His hands, both heretofore and hereafter; and meet to give Him thanks 
also for the faith of them that believe. 


“Having heard,” saith he, “of the faith in the Lord Jesus which is among you, and which ye show toward 
all the saints.” 


He on all occasions knits together and combines faith and love, a glorious pair; nor does he mention the 
saints of that country only, but all. 


“T cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of you in my prayers.” 
What is thy prayer, and what thy entreaty? It is 


“That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto you a spirit of wisdom and 
revelation.” Two things he requires them to understand, as it is their duty to understand them; to what 
blessings they are called, and how they have been released from their former state. He says, however, 
himself, that these points are three. How then are they three? In order that we may understand touching 
the things to come; for from the good things laid up for us, we shall know His ineffable and surpassing 
riches, and from understanding who we were, and how we believed, we shall know His power and 
sovereignty, in turning again to Himself those who had been so long time estranged from Him, “For the 
weakness of God is stronger than men.” (1 Cor. i. 25.) Inasmuch as it is by the self-same power by which 
He raised Christ from the dead, that He hath also drawn us to Himself. Nor is that power limited to the 
resurrection, but far exceeds it. 


Ver. 21, 22. “And made Him to sit at His right hand, in the Heavenly places, far above all rule and 
authority, and power and dominion, and every name that is named: and He put all things in subjection 
under His feet, and gave Him to be Head over all things to the Church, which is His body, the fulness of 
Him that filleth all in all.” 


Vast indeed are the mysteries and secrets of which He hath made us partakers. And these it is not 
possible for us to understand otherwise than by being partakers of the Holy Ghost, and by receiving 
abundant grace. And it is for this reason that Paul prays. “The Father of glory,” that is, He that hath given 
us vast blessings, for he constantly addresses Him according to the subject he is upon, as, for instance, 
when he says, “The Father of mercies and God of all comfort.” (2 Cor. i. 3.) And, again, the Prophet says, 
“The Lord is my strength and my might.” (Ps. xviii. 1.) 


“The Father of glory.” 

He has no name by which he may represent these things, and on all occasions calls them “glory,” which is 
in fact, with us, the name and appellation of every kind of magnificence. Mark, he says, the Father of 
glory; (cf. Acts vii. 2.) but of Christ the God. What then? Is the Son inferior to the glory? No, there is no 
one, not even a maniac, would say so. 

“May give unto you,” 


That is, may raise and wing your understanding, for it is not possible otherwise to understand these 


things. “For the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto 
him.” (1 Cor. ii. 14.) So then, there is need of spiritual “wisdom,” that we may perceive things spiritual, 
that we may see things hidden. That Spirit “revealeth” all things. He is going to set forth the mysteries of 
God. Now the knowledge of the mysteries of God, the Spirit alone comprehends, who also searcheth the 
deep things of Him. It is not said, “that Angel, or Archangel, or any other created power, may give,” that 
is, confer upon you a spiritual gift. And if this be of revelation, then is the discovery of arguments 
consequently vain. For he that hath learned God, and knoweth God, shall no longer dispute concerning 
any thing. He will not say, This is impossible, and That is possible, and How did the other thing come to 
pass? If we learn God, as we ought to know Him; if we learn God from Him from whom we ought to learn 
Him, that is from the Spirit Himself; then shall we no longer dispute concerning any thing. And hence it is 
that he says, 


“Having the eyes of your heart enlightened in the knowledge of Him.” 


He that hath learned what God is, will have no misgiving about His promises, and disbelief about what 
hath been already brought to pass. He prays, then, that there may be given them “a spirit of wisdom and 
revelation.” Yet still he also establishes it, as far as he can himself, by arguments, and from “already” 
existing facts. For, whereas he was about to mention some things which had already come to pass, and 
others which had not as yet happened; he makes those which have been brought to pass, a pledge of those 
which have not: in some such way, I mean, as this, 


“That ye may know,” saith he, “what is the hope of His calling.” 

It is as yet, he means, hidden, but not so to the faithful. 

“And,” again, “what is the riches of the glory of His inheritance in the saints.” 
This too is as yet hidden. 


But what is clear? that through His power we have believed that He hath raised Christ. For to persuade 
souls, is a thing far more miraculous than to raise a dead body. I will endeavor to make this clear. Hearken 
then. Christ said to the dead, “Lazarus, come forth,” John xi. 43.) and straightway he obeyed. Peter said, 
“Tabitha, arise,” (Acts ix. 40.) and she did not refuse. He Himself shall speak the word at the last day, and 
all shall rise, and that so quickly, that “they which are yet alive, shall in no wise precede them that are 
fallen asleep,” (1 Thess. iv. 15.) and all shall come to pass, all run together “in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye.” (1 Cor. xv. 52.) But in the matter of believing, it is not thus, but how is it? Hearken then to Him 
again, how He saith, “How often would I have gathered thy children together, and ye would not.” (Matt. 
xxiii. 37.) You perceive that this last is the more difficult. Accordingly, it is upon this that he builds up the 
whole argument; because by human calculations it is far more difficult to influence the choice, than to 
work upon nature. And the reason is this, it is because He would thus have us become good of our own 
will. Thus with good reason does he say, 


“The exceeding greatness of His power to us-ward who believe.” 


Yes, when Prophets had availed nothing, nor Angels, nor Archangels, when the whole creation, both 
visible and invisible, had failed, (the visible lying before us, and without any power to guide us, and much 
also which is invisible,) then He ordered His own coming, to show us that it was a matter which required 
Divine power. 


“The riches of the glory,” 


That is, the unutterable glory; for what language shall be adequate to express that glory of which the 
saints shall then be partakers? None. But verily there is need of grace in order that the understanding 
may perceive it, and admit even so much as at least one little ray. Some things indeed they knew even 
before; now he was desirous that they should learn more, and know it more clearly. Seest thou how great 
things He hath wrought? He hath raised up Christ. Is this a small thing? But look again. He hath set Him 
at His right hand. And shall any language then be able to represent this? Him that is of the earth, more 
mute than the fishes, and made the sport of devils, He hath in a moment raised up on high. Truly this is 
indeed the “exceeding greatness of His power.” And behold, whither He hath raised Him. 


“In the heavenly places;” 
He hath made Him far above all created nature, far above all rule and authority. 
“Far above all rule,” he saith. 


Need then indeed is there of the Spirit, of an understanding wise in the knowledge of Him. Need then is 
there indeed of revelation. Reflect, how vast is the distance between the nature of man and of God. Yet 
from this vile estate hath He exalted Him to that high dignity. Nor does He mount by degrees, first one 
step, then another, then a third. Amazing! He does not simply say, “above,” but, “far above;” for God is 
above those powers which are above. And thither then hath He raised Him, Him that is one of us, brought 


Him from the lowest point to the supremest sovereignty, to that beyond which there is no other honor. 
Above “all” principality, he says, not, i.e., over one and not over another, but over all, 


“Rule and authority and power, and dominion, and every name that is named.” 


Whatever there be in Heaven, He has become above all. And this is said of Him that was raised from the 
dead which is worthy of our admiration; for of God the Word, it cannot possibly be, because what insects 
are in comparison of man, this the whole creation is in comparison of God. If all mankind are to be 
counted as spittle and were counted as the turn of a balance, consider the invisible powers as insects. But 
of Him that was one of us, this is great and surprising indeed. For He raised Him up from the very lowest 
parts of the earth. If all the nations are as a drop, how small a portion then of that drop is a single man! 
Yet Him hath He made higher than all things, “not only in this world, but also in that which is to come.” 
Therefore powers there are whose names are to us unintelligible, and unknown. 


“And He put all things in subjection under His feet.” 


Not simply so set Him above them as to be honored above them, nor by way of comparison with them, but 
so that He should sit over them as His slaves. Amazing! Awful indeed are these things; every created 
power hath been made the slave of man by reason of God the Word dwelling in Him. For it is possible for a 
man to be above others, without having others in subjection, but only as preferred before them. But here 
it is not so. No, “He put all things in subjection under His feet.” And not simply put them in subjection, but 
in the most abject subjection, that below which there can be none. Therefore he adds, “under His feet.” 


“And gave Him to be Head over all things to the Church.” 


Amazing again, whither hath He raised the Church? as though he were lifting it up by some engine, he 
hath raised it up to a vast height, and set it on yonder throne; for where the Head is, there is the body 
also. There is no interval to separate between the Head and the body; for were there a separation, then 
were it no longer a body, then were it no longer a head. “Over all things,” he says. What is meant by “over 
all things?” He hath suffered neither Angel nor Archangel nor any other being to be above Him. But not 
only in this way hath He honored us, in exalting that which is of ourselves, but also in that He hath 
prepared the whole race in common to follow Him, to cling to Him, to accompany His train. 


“Which is His body.” 


In order then that when you hear of the Head you may not conceive the notion of supremacy only, but also 
of consolidation, and that you may behold Him not as supreme Ruler only, but as Head of a body. 


“The fulness of Him that filleth all in all” he says. 


As though this were not sufficient to show the close connection and relationship, what does he add? “The 
fullness of Christ is the Church.” And rightly, for the complement of the head is the body, and the 
complement of the body is the head. Mark what great arrangement Paul observes, how he spares not a 
single word, that he may represent the glory of God. “The, complement,” he says, i.e., the head is, as it 
were, filled up by the body, because the body is composed and made up of all its several parts, and he 
introduces Him as having need of each single one and not only of all in common and together; for unless 
we be many, and one be the hand, and another the foot, and another some other member, the whole body 
is not filled up. It is by all then that His body is filled up. Then is the head filled up, then is the body 
rendered perfect, when we are all knit together and united. Perceivest thou then the “riches of the glory 
of His inheritance? the exceeding greatness of His power towards them that believe? the hope of your 
calling?” 


Moral. Let us reverence our Head, let us reflect of what a Head we are the body,—a Head, to whom all 
things are put in subjection. According to this representation we ought to be better, yea, than the very 
angels, and greater than the Archangels, in that we have been honored above them all. God “took not hold 
of Angels,” as he says in writing to the Hebrews, “but He took hold of the seed of Abraham.” (Heb. ii. 16.) 
He took hold of neither principality nor power, nor dominion, nor any other authority, but He took up our 
nature, and made it to sit on His right hand. And why do I say, hath made it sit? He hath made it His 
garment, and not only so, but hath put all things in subjection under His feet. How many sorts of death 
supposest thou? How many souls? ten thousand? yea, and ten thousand times told, but nothing equal to it 
wilt thou mention. Two things He hath done, the greatest things. He hath both Himself descended to the 
lowest depth of humiliation, and hath raised up man to the height of exaltation. He saved him by His 
blood. He spoke of the former first, how that He so greatly humbled Himself. He speaks now of what is 
stronger than that—a great thing, the crown of all. Surely, even had we been counted worthy of nothing, it 
were enough. Or, had we been counted worthy even of this honor, it were enough, without the slaying of 
the Son. But where there are the two, what power of language must it not transcend and surpass? The 
very resurrection is not great, when I reflect on these things. It is of Him that he says, “The God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” not of God the Word. 


Let us feel awed at the closeness of our relation, let us dread lest any one should be cut off from this body, 


lest any one should fall from it, lest any one should appear unworthy of it. If any one were to place a 
diadem about our head, a crown of gold, should we not do every thing that we might seem worthy of the 
lifeless jewels? But now it is not a diadem that is about our head, but, what is far greater, Christ is made 
our very Head, and yet we pay no regard to it. Yet Angels reverence that Head, and Archangels, and all 
those powers above. And shall we, which are His body, be awed neither on the one account nor the other? 
And what then shall be our hope of salvation? Conceive to yourself the royal throne, conceive the excess 
of the honor. This, at least if we chose, might more avail to startle us, yea, even than hell itself. For, even 
though hell were not, that we having been honored with such an honor, should be found base and 
unworthy of it, what punishment, what vengeance must not this carry with it? Think near whom thy Head 
is seated, (this single consideration is amply sufficient for any purpose whatever,) on whose right hand He 
is placed, far above all principality, and power, and might. Yet is the body of this Head trampled on by the 
very devils. Nay, God forbid it should be thus; for were it thus, such a body could be His body no longer. 
Thy own head the more respectable of thy servants reverence, and dost thou subject thy body to be the 
sport of them that insult it? How sore punishment then shalt thou not deserve? If a man should bind the 
feet of the emperor with bonds and fetters, will he not be liable to the extremity of punishment? Dost thou 
expose the whole body to fierce monsters, and not shudder? 


However, since our discourse is concerning the Lord’s body, come, and let us turn our thoughts to it, even 
that which was crucified, which was nailed, which is sacrificed. If thou art the body of Christ, bear the 
Cross, for He bore it: bear spitting, bear buffetings, bear nails. Such was that Body; that Body “did no sin, 
neither was guile found in His mouth.” (1 Pet. ii. 22.) His hands did every thing for the benefit of them 
that needed, His mouth uttered not a word of those things which are not convenient. He heard them say, 
“Thou hast a devil,” and He answered nothing. 


Further, our discourse is concerning this Body, and as many of us as partake of that Body and taste of that 
Blood, are partaking of that which is in no wise different from that Body, nor separate. Consider that we 
taste of that Body that sitteth above, that is adored by Angels, that is next to the Power that is 
incorruptible. Alas! how many ways to salvation are open to us! He hath made us His own body, He hath 
imparted to us His own body, and yet not one of these things turns us away from what is evil. Oh the 
darkness, the depth of the abyss, the apathy! “Set your mind,” saith he, “on the things that are above, 
where Christ is, seated on the right hand of God.” (Col. iii. 1.) And after all this, some set their affections 
upon money, or licentiousness, others are carried captive by their passions! 


Do ye not see, that even in our own body, when any part is superfluous and useless, it is cut off, is cut 
away? It is of no use that it has belonged to the body, when it is mutilated, when it is mortified, when it is 
decayed, when it is detrimental to the rest. Let us not then be too confident, because we have been once 
made members of this body. If this body of ours, though but a natural body, nevertheless suffers 
amputation, what dreadful evil shall it not undergo, if the moral principle should fail? When the body 
partakes not of this natural food, when the pores are stopped up, then it mortifies; when the ducts are 
closed, then it is palsied. So is it with us also, when we stop our ears, our soul becomes palsied; when we 
partake not of the spiritual food, when, instead of corrupt bodily humors, evil dispositions impair us, all 
these things engender disease, dangerous disease, disease that wastes. And then there will be need of 
that fire, there will be need of that cutting asunder. For Christ cannot endure that we should enter into 
the bride-chamber with such a body as this. If He led away, and cast out the man that was clothed in filthy 
garments, what will He not do unto the man who attaches filth to the body; how will He not dispose of 
him? 


I observe many partaking of Christ’s Body lightly and just as it happens, and rather from custom and 
form, than consideration and understanding. When, saith a man, the holy season of Lent sets in, whatever 
a man may be, he partakes of the mysteries, or, when the day of the Lord’s Epiphany comes. And yet it is 
not the Epiphany, nor is it Lent, that makes a fit time for approaching, but it is sincerity and purity of soul. 
With this, approach at all times; without it, never. “For as often,” (1 Cor. xi. 26.) saith he, “as ye do this, ye 
proclaim the Lord’s death,” i.e., “ye make a remembrance of the salvation that has been wrought for you, 
and of the benefits which I have bestowed.” Consider those who partook of the sacrifices under the old 
Covenant, how great abstinence did they practise? How did they not conduct themselves? What did they 
not perform? They were always purifying themselves. And dost thou, when thou drawest nigh to a 
sacrifice, at which the very Angels tremble, dost thou measure the matter by the revolutions of seasons? 
and how shalt thou present thyself before the judgment-seat of Christ, thou who presumest upon His body 
with polluted hands and lips? Thou wouldest not presume to kiss a king with an unclean mouth, and the 
King of heaven dost thou kiss with an unclean soul? It is an outrage. Tell me, wouldest thou choose to 
come to the Sacrifice with unwashen hands? No, I suppose, not. But thou wouldest rather choose not to 
come at all, than come with soiled hands. And then, thus scrupulous as thou art in this little matter, dost 
thou come with soiled soul, and thus dare to touch it? And yet the hands hold it but for a time, whereas 
into the soul it is dissolved entirely. What, do ye not see the holy vessels so thoroughly cleansed all over, 
so resplendent? Our souls ought to be purer than they, more holy, more brilliant. And why so? Because 
those vessels are made so for our sakes. They partake not of Him that is in them, they perceive Him not. 
But we do;—yes, verily. Now then, thou wouldest not choose to make use of a soiled vessel, and dost thou 
approach with a soiled soul? Observe the vast inconsistency of the thing. At the other times ye come not, 
no, not though often ye are clean; but at Easter, however flagrant an act ye may have committed, ye come. 


Oh! the force of custom and of prejudice! In vain is the daily Sacrifice, in vain do we stand before the 
Altar; there is no one to partake. These things I am saying, not to induce you to partake any how, but that 
ye should render yourselves worthy to partake. Art thou not worthy of the Sacrifice, nor of the 
participation? If so, then neither art thou of the prayer. Thou hearest the herald, standing, and saying, “As 
many as are in penitence, all pray.” As many as do not partake, are in penitence. If thou art one of those 
that are in penitence, thou oughtest not to partake; for he that partakes not, is one of those that are in 
penitence. Why then does he say, “Depart, ye that are not qualified to pray,” whilst thou hast the 
effrontery to stand still? But no, thou art not of that number, thou art of the number of those who are 
qualified to partake, and yet art indifferent about it, and regardest the matter as nothing. 


Look, I entreat: a royal table is set before you, Angels minister at that table, the King Himself is there, and 
dost thou stand gaping? Are thy garments defiled, and yet dost thou make no account of it?—or are they 
clean? Then fall down and partake. Every day He cometh in to see the guests, and converseth with them 
all. Yes, at this moment is he speaking to your conscience; “Friends, how stand ye here, not having on a 
wedding garment?” He said not, Why didst thou sit down? no, before he sat down, He declared him to be 
unworthy, so much as to come in. He saith not, “Why didst thou sit down to meat,” but, “Why camest thou 
in?” And these are the words that He is at this very moment addressing to one and all of us that stand 
here with such shameless effrontery. For every one, that partaketh not of the mysteries, is standing here 
in shameless effrontery. It is for this reason, that they which are in sins are first of all put forth; for just as 
when a master is present at his table, it is not right that those servants who have offended him should be 
present, but they are sent out of the way: just so also here when the sacrifice is brought forth, and Christ, 
the Lord’s sheep, is sacrificed; when thou hearest the words, “Let us pray together,” when thou beholdest 
the curtains drawn up, then imagine that the Heavens are let down from above, and that the Angels are 
descending! 


As then it is not meet that any one of the uninitiated be present, so neither is it that one of them that are 
initiated, and yet at the same time defiled. Tell me, suppose any one were invited to a feast, and were to 
wash his hands, and sit down, and be all ready at the table, and after all refuse to partake; is he not 
insulting the man who invited him? were it not better for such an one never to have come at all? Now it is 
just in the same way that thou hast come here. Thou hast sung the Hymn with the rest: thou hast declared 
thyself to be of the number of them that are Worthy, by not departing with them that are unworthy. Why 
stay, and yet not partake of the table? I am unworthy, thou wilt say. Then art thou also unworthy of that 
communion thou hast had in prayers. For it is not by means of the offerings only, but also by means of 
those canticles that the Spirit descendeth all around. Do we not see our own servants, first scouring the 
table with a sponge, and cleaning the house, and then setting out the entertainment? This is what is done 
by the prayers, by the cry of the herald. We scour the Church, as it were, with a sponge, that all things 
may be set out in a pure church, that there may be “neither spot nor wrinkle.” (Eph. v. 27.) Unworthy, 
indeed, both our eyes of these sights, and unworthy are our ears! “And if even a beast,” it is said, “touch 
the mountain, it shall be stoned.” (Ex. xix. 13.) Thus then they were not worthy so much as to set foot on 
it, and yet afterwards they both came near, and beheld where God had stood. And thou mayest, 
afterwards, come near, and behold: when, however, He is present, depart. Thou art no more allowed to be 
here than the Catechumen is. For it is not at all the same thing never to have reached the mysteries, and 
when thou hast reached them, to stumble at them and despise them, and to make thyself unworthy of this 
thing. One might enter upon more points, and those more awful still; not however to burden your 
understanding, these will suffice. They who are not brought to their right senses with these, certainly will 
not be with more. 


That I may not then be the means of increasing your condemnation, I entreat you, not to forbear coming, 
but to render yourselves worthy both of being present, and of approaching. Tell me, were any king to give 
command and to say, “If any man does this, let him partake of my table;” say, would ye not do all ye could 
to be admitted? He hath invited us to heaven, to the table of the great and wonderful King, and do we 
shrink and hesitate, instead of hastening and running to it? And what then is our hope of salvation? We 
cannot lay the blame on our weakness; we cannot on our nature. It is indolence and nothing else that 
renders us unworthy. 


So far have I spoken of myself. But may He that pricketh the heart, He that giveth the Spirit of 
compunction, pierce your hearts, and plant the seeds in the depth of them, that so through His fear ye 
may conceive, and bring forth the spirit of salvation, and come near with boldness. For, “thy children,” it 
is said, “are like olive plants round about thy table.” (Ps. cxxviii. 3.) O, then, let there be nothing old, 
nothing wild, nothing harsh. For of such sort are the young plants that are fit for fruit, for the beautiful 
fruit, fruit I mean of the olive-tree. And thriving they are, so as all to be round about the table, and come 
together here, not in vain or by chance, but with fear and reverence. For thus shall ye behold with 
boldness even Christ Himself in heaven, and shall be counted worthy of that heavenly kingdom, which 
may God grant we may all attain, in Jesus Christ, our Lord with whom to the Father, together with the 
Holy Spirit, be glory, might, honor, now and ever, and for ages of ages. Amen. 


HOMILY IV 


CHAPTER II. VERSES 1-3 


“And you did He quicken, when ye were dead through your trespasses and sins, wherein aforetime ye 
walked, according to the course of this world, according to the prince of the power of the air, of the spirit 
that now worketh in the sons of disobedience; among whom we also all once lived, in the lusts of our flesh, 
doing the desires of the flesh, and of the mind; and were by nature children of wrath even as the rest.” 


There is, we know, a corporal, and there is also a spiritual, dying. Of the first it is no crime to partake, nor 
is there any peril in it, inasmuch as there is no blame attached to it, for it is a matter of nature, not of 
deliberate choice. It had its origin in the transgression of the first-created man, and thenceforward in its 
issue it passed into a nature, and, at all events, will quickly be brought to a termination; whereas this 
spiritual dying, being a matter of deliberate choice, has criminality, and has no termination. Observe then 
how Paul, having already shown how exceedingly great a thing it is, in so much that to heal a deadened 
soul is a far greater thing than to raise the dead, so now again lays it down in all its real greatness. 


“And you,” saith he “when ye were dead through your trespasses and sins, wherein aforetime ye walked 
according to the course of this world, according to the prince of the power of the air, of the spirit that now 
worketh in the sons of disobedience.” You observe the gentleness of Paul, and how on all occasions he 
encourages the hearer, not bearing too hard upon him. For whereas he had said, Ye have arrived at the 
very last degree of wickedness, (for such is the meaning of becoming dead,) that he may not excessively 
distress them, (because men are put to shame when their former misdeeds are brought forward, cancelled 
though they be, and no longer attended with danger,) he gives them, as it were, an accomplice, that it may 
not be supposed that the work is all their own, and that accomplice a powerful one. And who then is this? 
The Devil. He does much the same also in the Epistle to the Corinthians, where, after saying, “Be not 
deceived, neither fornicators, nor idolaters,” (1 Cor. vi. 9.) and after enumerating all the other vices, and 
adding in conclusion, “shall inherit the kingdom of God;” he then adds, “and such were some of you;” he 
does not say absolutely, “ye were,” but “some of you were,” that is, thus in some sort were ye. Here the 
heretics attack us. They tell us that these expressions (“prince of all the power of the air,” etc.) are used 
with reference to God, and letting loose their unbridled tongue, they fit these things to God, which belong 
to the Devil alone. How then are we to put them to silence? By the very words they themselves use; for, if 
He is righteous, as they themselves allow, and yet hath done these things, this is no longer the act of a 
righteous being, but rather of a being most unrighteous and corrupted; and corrupted God cannot 
possibly be. 


Further, why does he call the Devil “the prince” of the world? Because nearly the whole human race has 
surrendered itself to him and all are willingly and of deliberate choice his slaves. And to Christ, though He 
promises unnumbered blessings, not any one so much as gives any heed; whilst to the Devil, though 
promising nothing of the sort, but sending them on to hell, all yield themselves. His kingdom then is in 
this world, and he has, with few exceptions, more subjects and more obedient subjects than God, in 
consequence of our indolence. 


“According to the power,” saith he, “of the air, of the spirit.” 


Here again he means, that Satan occupies the space under Heaven, and that the incorporeal powers are 
spirits of the air, under his operation. For that his kingdom is of this age, i.e., will cease with the present 
age, hear what he says at the end of the Epistle; “Our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against 
the principalities, against powers, against the world rulers of this darkness;” (Eph. vi. 12.) where, lest 
when you hear of world-rulers you should therefore say that the Devil is uncreated, he elsewhere (Gal. i. 
4.) calls a perverse time, “an evil world,” not of the creatures. For he seems to me, having had dominion 
beneath the sky, not to have fallen from his dominion, even after his transgression. 


“That now worketh,” he says, “in the sons of disobedience.” 

You observe that it is not by force, nor by compulsion, but by persuasion, he wins us over; “disobedience” 
or “untractableness” is his word, as though one were to say, by guile and persuasion he draws all his 
votaries to himself. And not only does he give them a word of encouragement by telling them they have an 
associate, but also by ranking himself with them, for he says, 

“Among whom we also all once lived.” 


“All,” because he cannot say that any one is excepted. 


“In the lusts of our flesh, doing the desires of the flesh, and of the mind, and were by nature children of 
wrath, even as the rest.” 


That is, having no spiritual affections. Yet, lest he should slander the flesh, or lest it should be supposed 
that the transgression was not great, observe how he guards the matter, 


“Doing,” he says, “the desires of the flesh and of the mind.” 
That is, the pleasurable passions. We provoked God to anger, he saith, we provoked Him to wrath, we 


were wrath, and nothing else. For as he who is a child of man is by nature man, so also were we children 
of wrath even as others; i.e., no one was free, but we all did things worthy of wrath. 


Ver. 4. “But God, being rich in mercy.” 


Not merely merciful, but rich in mercy; as it is said also in another place; “In the multitude of thy 
mercies.” (Ps. lxix. 17.) And again, “Have mercy upon me, according to the multitude of thy tender 
mercies.” (Ps. li. 1.) 


Ver. 4. “For His great love, wherewith He loved us.” 


Why did He love us? For these things are not deserving of love, but of the sorest wrath, and punishment. 
And thus it was of great mercy. 


Ver. 5. “Even when we were dead through our trespasses He quickened us together with Christ.” 


Again is Christ introduced, and it is a matter well worthy of our belief, because if the Firstfruits live, so do 
we also. He hath quickened both Him, and us. Seest thou that all this is said of Christ incarnate? 
Beholdest thou “the exceeding greatness of His power to us-ward who believe?” (Eph. i. 19.) Them that 
were dead, them that were children of wrath, them hath he quickened. Beholdest thou “the hope of his 
calling?” 


Ver. 6. “He raised us up with Him and made us sit with Him.” 


Beholdest thou the glory of His inheritance? That “He hath raised us up together,” is plain. But that He 
“hath made us sit with Him in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus,” how does this hold? It holds as truly, as 
that He hath raised us together. For as yet no one is actually raised, excepting that inasmuch as as the 
Head hath risen, we also are raised, just as in the history, when Jacob did obeisance, his wife also did 
obeisance to Joseph. (Gen. xxxvii. 9, 10.) And so in the same way “hath He also made us to sit with Him.” 
For since the Head sitteth, the body sitteth also with it, and therefore he adds “in Christ Jesus.” Or again, 
if it means, not this, it means that by the laver of Baptism He hath “raised us up with Him.” How then in 
that case hath He made “us to sit with Him?” Because, saith he, “if we suffer we shall also reign with 
Him,” (2 Tim. ii. 12.) if we be dead with Him we shall also live with Him. Truly there is need of the Spirit 
and of revelation, in order to understand the depth of these mysteries. And then that ye may have no 
distrust about the matter, observe what he adds further. 


Ver. 7. “That in the ages to come, He might show the exceeding riches of His grace, in kindness towards 
us, in Christ Jesus.” 


Whereas he had been speaking of the things which concerned Christ, and these might be nothing to us, 
(for what, it might be said, is it to us, that He rose) therefore he shows that they do moreover extend to 
us, inasmuch as He is made one with us. Only that our concern in the matter he states separately. “Us,” 
saith he, “who were dead through our trespasses He raised up with Him, and made us sit with Him.” 
Wherefore, as I was saying, be not unbelieving, take the demonstration he adduces both from former 
things, and from His Headship, and also from His desire to show forth His goodness. For how will He 
show it, unless this come to pass? And He will show it in the ages to come. What? that the blessings are 
both great, and more certain than any other. For now the things which are said may to the unbelievers 
seem to be foolishness; but then all shall know them. Wouldest thou understand too, how He hath made us 
sit together with Him? Hear what Christ Himself saith to the disciples, “Ye also shall sit upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” (Matt. xix. 28.) And again, “But to sit on My right hand and 
on My left hand is not Mine to give, but it is for them for whom it hath been prepared of My Father.” 
(Matt. xx. 23.) So that it hath been prepared. And well saith he, “in kindness towards us in Christ Jesus,” 
for to sit on His right hand is honor above all honor, it is that beyond which there is none other. This then 
he saith, that even we shall sit there. Truly this is surpassing riches, truly surpassing is the greatness of 
His power, to make us sit down with Christ, Yea, hadst thou ten thousand souls, wouldest thou not lose 
them for His sake? Yea, hadst thou to enter the flames, oughtest thou not readily to endure it? And He 
Himself too saith again, “Where I am, there shall also My servant be.” (John. xii. 26.) Why surely had ye to 
be cut to pieces every day, ought ye not, for the sake of these promises cheerfully to embrace it? Think, 
where He sitteth? above all principality and power. And with whom it is that thou sittest? With Him. And 
who thou art? One dead, by nature a child of wrath. And what good hast thou done? None. Truly now it is 
high time to exclaim, “Oh the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God!” (Rom. xi. 
33.) 


Ver. 8. “For by grace,” saith he “have ye been saved.” 


In order then that the greatness of the benefits bestowed may not raise thee too high, observe how he 
brings thee down: “by grace ye have been saved,” saith he, 


“Through faith;” 


Then, that, on the other hand, our free-will be not impaired, he adds also our part in the work, and yet 
again cancels it, and adds, 


“And that not of ourselves.” 


Neither is faith, he means, “of ourselves.” Because had He not come, had He not called us, how had we 
been able to believe? for “how,” saith he, “shall they believe, unless they hear?” (Rom. x. 14.) So that the 
work of faith itself is not our own. 


“Tt is the gift,” said he, “of God,” it is “not of works.” 


Was faith then, you will say, enough to save us? No; but God, saith he, hath required this, lest He should 
save us, barren and without work at all. His expression is, that faith saveth, but it is because God so 
willeth, that faith saveth. Since, how, tell me, doth faith save, without works? This itself is the gift of God. 


Ver. 9. “That no man should glory.” 


That he may excite in us proper feeling touching this gift of grace. “What then?” saith a man, “Hath He 
Himself hindered our being justified by works?” By no means. But no one, he saith, is justified by works, 
in order that the grace and loving-kindness of God may be shown. He did not reject us as having works, 
but as abandoned of works He hath saved us by grace; so that no man henceforth may have whereof to 
boast. And then, lest when thou hearest that the whole work is accomplished not of works but by faith, 
thou shouldest become idle, observe how he continues, 


Ver. 10. “For we are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus for good works, which God afore prepared 
that we should walk in them.” 


Observe the words he uses. He here alludes to the regeneration, which is in reality a second creation. We 
have been brought from non-existence into being. As to what we were before, that is, the old man, we are 
dead. What we are now become, before, we were not. Truly then is this work a creation, yea, and more 
noble than the first; for from that one, we have our being; but from this last, we have, over and above, our 
well being. 


“For good works, which God afore prepared that we should walk in them.” 


Not merely that we should begin, but that we should walk in them, for we need a virtue which shall last 
throughout, and be extended on to our dying day. If we had to travel a road leading to a royal city, and 
then when we had passed over the greater part of it, were to flag and sit down near the very close, it were 
of no use to us. This is the hope of our calling; for “for good works” he says. Otherwise it would profit us 
nothing. 


Moral. Thus here he rejoices not that we should work one work, but all; for, as we have five senses, and 
ought to make use of all in their proper season, so ought we also the several virtues. Now were a man to 
be temperate and yet unmerciful, or were he to be merciful and yet grasping, or were he to abstain indeed 
from other people’s goods, and yet not bestow his own, it would be all in vain. For a single virtue alone is 
not enough to present us with boldness before the judgment-seat of Christ; no, we require it to be great, 
and various, and universal, and entire. Hear what Christ saith to the disciples, “Go, ye and make disciples 
of all the nations,—teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you.” (Matt. xxviii. 19.) 
And again, “Whosoever shall break one of these least commandments, shall be called least in the kingdom 
of Heaven,” (Matt. v. 19.) that is, in the resurrection; nay, he shall not enter into the kingdom; for He is 
wont to call the time also of the resurrection, the kingdom. “If he break one,” saith He, “he shall be called 
least,” so that we have need of all. And observe how it is not possible to enter without works of mercy; but 
if even this alone be wanting, we shall depart into the fire. For, saith He, “Depart, ye cursed, into the 
eternal fire, which is prepared for the Devil and his angels.” Why and wherefore? “For I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me no meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink.” (Matt. xxv. 42.) Beholdest thou, how 
without any other charge laid against them, for this one alone they perished. And for this reason alone too 
were the virgins also excluded from the bride-chamber, though sobriety surely they did possess. As the 
Apostle saith “and the sanctification, without which no man shall see the Lord.” (Heb. xii. 14.) Consider 
then, that without sobriety, it is impossible to see the Lord; yet it does not necessarily follow that with 
sobriety it is possible to see Him, because often-times something else stands in the way. Again, if we do all 
things ever so rightly, and yet do our neighbor no service, neither in that case shall we enter into the 
kingdom. Whence is this evident? From the parable of the servants entrusted with the talents. For, in that 
instance, the man’s virtue was in every point unimpaired, and there had been nothing lacking, but 
forasmuch as he was slothful in his business, he was rightly cast out. Nay, it is possible, even by railing 
only, to fall into Hell. “For whosoever” saith Christ, “shall say to his brother, Thou fool, shall be in danger 
of the hell of fire.” (Matt. v. 22.) And if a man be ever so right in all things, and yet be injurious, he shall 
not enter. 


And let no one impute cruelty to God, in that he excludes those who fail in this matter, from the kingdom 
of Heaven. For even with men, if any one do any thing whatsoever contrary to the law, he is banished from 
the king’s presence. And if he transgresses so much as one of the established laws, if he lays a false 
accusation against another, he forfeits his office. And if he commits adultery, and is detected, he is 
disgraced, and even though he have done ten thousand right acts, he is undone; and if he commits 


murder, and is convicted, this again is enough to destroy him. Now if the laws of men are so carefully 
guarded, how much more should those of God be. “But He is good,” a man says. How long are we to be 
uttering this foolish talk? foolish, I say, not because He is not good, but in that we keep thinking that His 
goodness will be available to us for these purposes, though I have again and again used ten thousand 
arguments on this subject. Listen to the Scripture, which saith, “Say not, His mercy is great, He will be 
pacified for the multitude of my sins.” (Ecclus. v. 6.) He does not forbid us to say, “His mercy is great.” 
This is not what He enjoins; rather he would have us constantly say it, and with this object Paul raises all 
sorts of arguments, but his object is what follows. Do not, he means, admire the loving-kindness of God 
with this view, with a view to sinning, and saying, “His mercy will be pacified for the multitude of my 
sins.” For it is with this object that I too discourse so much concerning His goodness, not that we may 
presume upon it, and do any thing we choose, because in that way this goodness will be to the prejudice 
of our salvation; but that we may not despair in our sins, but may repent. For “the goodness of God 
leadeth thee to repentance,” (Rom. ii. 4.) not to greater wickedness. And if thou become depraved, 
because of His goodness, thou art rather belying Him before men. I see many persons thus impugning the 
long-suffering of God; so that if thou use it not aright, thou shalt pay the penalty. Is God a God of loving- 
kindness? Yes, but He is also a righteous Judge. Is He one who maketh allowance for sins? True, yet 
rendereth He to every man according to his works. Doth He pass by iniquity and blot out transgressions? 
True, yet maketh He inquisition also. How then is it, that these things are not contradictions? 
Contradictions they are not, if we distinguish them by their times. He doeth away iniquity here, both by 
the laver of Baptism, and by penitence. There He maketh inquisition of what we have done by fire and 
torment. “If then,” some man may say, “I am cast out, and forfeit the kingdom, whether I have wrought 
ten thousand evil deeds or only one, wherefore may I not do all sorts of evil deeds?” This is the argument 
of an ungrateful servant; still nevertheless, we will proceed to solve even this. Never do that which is evil 
in order to do thyself good; for we shall, all alike fall short of the kingdom, yet in Hell we shall not all 
undergo the same punishment, but one a severer, another a milder one. For now, if thou and another have 
“despised God’s goodness,” (Rom. ii. 4.) the one in many instances, and the other in a few, ye will alike 
forfeit the kingdom. But if ye have not alike despised Him, but the one in a greater, the other in a less 
degree, in Hell ye shall feel the difference. 


Now then, why, it may be said, doth He threaten them who have not done works of mercy, that they shall 
depart into the fire, and not simply into the fire, but into that which is “prepared for the devil and his 
angels?” (Matt. xxv. 41.) Why and wherefore is this? Because nothing so provokes God to wrath. He puts 
this before all terrible things; for if it is our duty to love our enemies, of what punishment shall not he be 
worthy, who turns away even from them that love him, and is in this respect worse than the heathen? So 
that in this case the greatness of the sin will make such an one go away with the devil. Woe to him, it is 
said, who doeth not alms; and if this was the case under the Old Covenant, much more is it under the 
New. If, where the getting of wealth was allowed, and the enjoyment of it, and the care of it, there was 
such provision made for the succoring the poor, how much more in that Dispensation, where we are 
commanded to surrender all we have? For what did not they of old do? They gave tithes, and tithes again 
upon tithes for orphans, widows, and strangers; whereas some one was saying to me in astonishment at 
another, “Why, such an one gives tithes.” What a load of disgrace does this expression imply, since what 
was not a matter of wonder with the Jews has come to be so in the case of the Christians? If there was 
danger then in omitting tithes, think how great it must be now. 


Again, drunkenness shall not inherit the kingdom. Yet what is the language of most people? “Well, if both I 
and he are in the same case, that is no little comfort.” What then? First of all, that thou and he shall not 
reap the same punishment; but were it otherwise, neither is that any comfort. Fellowship in sufferings has 
comfort in it, when the miseries have any proportion in them; but when they exceed all proportion, and 
carry us beyond ourselves, no longer do they allow of our receiving any comfort at all. For tell the man 
that is being tortured, and has entered into the flames, that such an one is undergoing the same, still he 
will not feel the comfort. Did not all the Israelites perish together? What manner of comfort did that afford 
them? Rather, did not this very thing distress them? And this was why they kept saying, We are lost, we 
are perished, we are wasted away. What manner of comfort then is there here? In vain do we comfort 
ourselves with such hopes as these. There is but one only comfort, to avoid falling into that unquenchable 
fire; but it is not possible for one who has fallen into it to find comfort, where there is the gnashing of 
teeth, where there is the weeping, where is the worm that dieth not, and the fire that is not quenched. For 
shalt thou conceive any comfort at all, tell me, when thou art in so great tribulation and distress? Wilt 
thou then be any longer thyself? Let us not, I pray and entreat you, let us not vainly deceive ourselves and 
comfort ourselves with arguments like these; no, let us practise those virtues, which shall avail to save us. 
The object before us is to sit together with Christ, and art thou trifling about such matters as these? Why, 
were there no other sin at all, how great punishment ought we not to suffer for these very speeches 
themselves, because we are so insensate, so wretched, and so indolent, as, even with so vast a privilege 
before us, to talk thus? Oh! how much shalt thou have to lament, when thou shalt then consider them that 
have done good! When thou shalt behold slaves and base-born who have labored but a little here, there 
made partakers of the royal throne, will not these things be worse to thee than torment? For if even now, 
when thou seest any in high reputation, though thou art suffering no evil, thou regardest this as worse 
than any punishment, and by this alone art consumed, and bemoanest thyself, and weepest, and judgest it 
to be as bad as ten thousand deaths; what shalt thou suffer then? Why, even were there no hell at all, the 
very thought of the kingdom, were it not enough to destroy and consume thee? And that such will be the 


case, we have enough in our own experience of things to teach us. Let us not then vainly flatter our own 
souls with speeches like these; no, let us take heed, let us have a regard for our own salvation, let us make 
virtue our care, let us rouse ourselves to the practice of good works, that we may be counted worthy to 
attain to this exceeding glory, in Jesus Christ our Lord with whom to the Father, together with the Holy 
Spirit be glory, might, honor, now and ever, and for ages of ages. Amen. 


HOMILY V 


CHAPTER II. VERSES 11, 12 


“Wherefore remember, that aforetime ye the Gentiles in the flesh, who are called Uncircumcision by that 
which is called Circumcision in the flesh made by hands; that ye were at that time separate from Christ, 
alienated from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of the promise, having no 
hope, and without God in the world.” 


There are many things to show the loving-kindness of God. First, the fact, that by Himself He hath saved 
us, and by Himself through such a method as this. Secondly, that He hath saved us, as being what we 
were. Thirdly, that He hath exalted us to the place where we are. For all these things both contain in 
themselves the greatest demonstration of His loving-kindness, and they are the very subjects which Paul 
is now agitating in his Epistle. He had been saying, that when we were dead through our trespasses, and 
children of wrath, He saved us; He is now telling us further, to whom He hath made us equal. 
“Wherefore,” saith he, “remember;” because it is usual with us, one and all, when we are raised from a 
state of great meanness to corresponding, or perhaps a greater, dignity, not so much as even to retain any 
recollection of our former condition, being nourished in this our new glory. On this account it is that he 
says, “Wherefore remember.”—”Wherefore.” Why, “wherefore?” Because we have been created unto good 
works, and this were sufficient to induce us to cultivate virtue; “remember,”—for that remembrance is 
sufficient to make us grateful to our Benefactor—”that ye were aforetime Gentiles.” Observe how he 
lowers the superior advantages of the Jews and admires the disadvantages of the Gentiles; disadvantage 
indeed it was not, but he is arguing with each respectively from their character and manner of life. 


“Who are called Uncircumcision.” 


The honor then of the Jews is in names, their perogative is in the flesh. For uncircumcision is nothing, and 
circumcision is nothing. 


“By that which is called,” saith he, “Circumcision in the flesh made by hands, that ye were at that time 
separate from Christ, alienated from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of the 
promise, having no hope, and without God in the world. 


Ye, saith he, who were thus called by the Jews. But why when he is about to show that the benefit 
bestowed upon them consisted in this, in having fellowship with Israel, does he disparage the Israelitish 
prerogative? He does not disparage it. In essential points he enhances it, but only in these points, in which 
they had no fellowship, he disparages it. For further on he says, “Ye are fellow-citizens of the saints and of 
the household of God.” Mark, how far he is from disparaging it. These points, saith he, are indifferent. 
Never think, saith he, that because ye happen not to be circumcised, and are now in uncircumcision, that 
there is any difference in this. No, the real trouble was this, the being “without Christ,” the being “aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel.” Whereas this circumcision is not “the commonwealth.” Again, the 
being strangers from the covenants of promise, the having no hope to come, the being without God in this 
world, all these were parts of their condition. He was speaking of heavenly things; he speaks also of those 
which are upon earth; since the Jews had a great opinion of these. Thus also Christ in comforting His 
disciples, after saying, “Blessed are they that have been persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven,” adds the lesser point of consolation, “for so,” saith He, “persecuted they the 
prophets which were before you.” (Matt. v. 10-12.) For this, compared with the greatness of the other, is 
far less, yet in regard to the being nigh, and believing, it is great and sufficient, and has much force. This 
then was the sharing in the commonwealth. His word is not, “separated,” but “alienated from the 
commonwealth.” His word is not, “ye took no interest in,” but, “ye had not so much as any part in, and 
were strangers.” The expressions are most emphatic, and indicate the separation to be very wide. 
Because the Israelites themselves were without this commonwealth, not however as aliens, but as 
indifferent to it, and they fell from the covenants, not however as strangers, but as unworthy. 


But what were “the covenants of the promise?” “To thee and to thy seed,” saith He, “will I give this land,” 
(Gen. xvii. 8.) and whatever else He promised. 


“Having no hope,” he adds, “and without God.” Though gods indeed they worshipped, but they were no 
gods: “for an idol is not any thing.” (1 Cor. x. 19.) 


Ver. 13-15. “But now, in Christ Jesus, ye that once were far off, are made nigh in the blood of Christ. For 
He is our peace, who made both one, and brake down the middle wall of partition, having abolished in His 
flesh the enmity.” 


Is this then the great privilege, it may be said, that we are admitted into the commonwealth of the Jews? 
What art thou saying? “He hath summed up all things that are in heaven, and that are in earth,” and now 
dost thou tell us about Israelites? Yes, he would say. Those higher privileges we must apprehend by faith; 
these, by the things themselves. “But now,” saith he, “in Christ Jesus, ye that once were far off, are made 
nigh,” in reference to the commonwealth. For the “far off,” and the “nigh,” are matters of will and choice 
only. 


“For He is our peace, Who made both one.” 


What is this, “both one?” He does not mean this, that He hath raised us to that high descent of theirs, but 
that he hath raised both us and them to a yet higher. Only that the blessing to us is greater, because to 
these it had been promised, and they were nearer than we; to us it had not been promised, and we were 
farther off than they. Therefore it is that he says, “And that the Gentiles might glorify God for His mercy.” 
(Rom. xv. 9.) The promise indeed He gave to the Israelites, but they were unworthy; to us He gave no 
promise, nay, we were even strangers, we had nothing in common with them; yet hath He made us one, 
not by knitting us to them, but by knitting both them and us together into one. I will give you an 
illustration. Let us suppose there to be two statues, the one of silver, the other of lead, and then that both 
shall be melted down, and that the two shall come out gold. Behold, thus hath He made the two one. Or 
put the case again in another way. Let the two be, one a slave, the other an adopted son: and let both 
offend Him, the one as a disinherited child, the other as a fugitive, and one who never knew a father. Then 
let both be made heirs, both trueborn sons. Behold, they are exalted to one and the same dignity, the two 
are become one, the one coming from a longer, the other from a nearer distance, and the slave becoming 
more noble than he was before he offended. 


“And brake down,” he proceeds, “the middle wall of partition.” 


What the middle wall of partition is, he interprets by saying, “the enmity having abolished in His flesh, 
even the law of commandments contained in ordinances.” Some indeed affirm that he means the wall of 
the Jews against the Greeks, because it did not allow the Jews to hold intercourse with the Greeks. To me, 
however, this does not seem to be the meaning, but rather that he calls “the enmity in the flesh,” a middle 
wall, in that it is a common barrier, cutting us off alike from God. As the Prophet says, “Your iniquities 
separate between you and Me;” (Isa. lix. 2.) for that enmity which He had both against Jews and Gentiles 
was, as it were, a middle wall. And this, whilst the law existed, was not only not abolished, but rather was 
strengthened; “for the law,” saith the Apostle, “worketh wrath.” (Rom. iv. 15.) Just in the same way then as 
when he says in that passage, “the law worketh wrath,” he does not ascribe the whole of this effect to the 
law itself, but it is to be understood, that it is because we have transgressed it; so also in this place he 
calls it a middle wall, because through being disobeyed it wrought enmity. The law was a hedge, but this it 
was made for the sake of security, and for this reason was called “a hedge,” to the intent that it might 
form an inclosure. For listen again to the Prophet, where he says, “I made a trench about it.” (Isa. v. 2.) 
And again, “Thou hast broken down her fences, so that all they which pass by the way do pluck her.” (Ps. 
Ixxx. 12.) Here therefore it means security and so again, “I will take away the hedge thereof, and it shall 
be trodden down.” (Isa. v. 5.) And again, “He gave them the law for a defence.” (Isa. viii. 20.) And again, 
“The Lord executeth righteous acts and made known His ways unto Israel.” (Ps. ciii. 6, 7.) It became, 
however, a middle wall, no longer establishing them in security, but cutting them off from God. Such then 
is the middle wall of partition formed out of the hedge. And to explain what this is, he subjoins, “the 
enmity in His flesh having abolished, the law of commandments.” 


How so? In that He was slain and dissolved the enmity therein. And not in this way only but also by 
keeping it. But what then, if we are released from the former transgression, and yet are again compelled 
to keep it? Then were the case the same over again, whereas He hath destroyed the very law itself. For he 
says, “Having abolished the law of commandments contained in ordinances.” Oh! amazing loving- 
kindness! He gave us a law that we should keep it, and when we kept it not, and ought to have been 
punished, He even abrogated the law itself. As ifa man, who, having committed a child to a schoolmaster, 
if he should turn out disobedient, should set him at liberty even from the schoolmaster, and take him 
away. How great loving-kindness were this! What is meant by, 


“Having abolished by ordinances?” 


For he makes a wide distinction between “commandments” and “ordinances.” He either then means 
“faith,” calling that an “ordinance,” (for by faith alone He saved us,) or he means “precept,” such as Christ 
gave, when He said, “But I say unto you, that ye are not to be angry at all.” (Matt. v. 22.) That is to say, “If 
thou shalt believe that God raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” (Rom. x. 6-9.) And again, “The 
word is nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thine heart. Say not, Who shall ascend into heaven, or who shall 
descend into the abyss?” or, who hath “brought Him again from the dead?” Instead of a certain manner of 
life, He brought in faith. For that He might not save us to no purpose, He both Himself underwent the 
penalty, and also required of men the faith that is by doctrines. 


“That he might create in Himself of the twain, one new man.” 


Observe thou, that it is not that the Gentile is become a Jew, but that both the one and the other are 


entered into another condition. It was not with a view of merely making this last other than he was, but 
rather, in order to create the two anew. And well does he on all occasions employ the word “create,” and 
does not say “change,” in order to point out the power of what was done, and that even though the 
creation be invisible, yet it is no less a creation than that is, and that we ought not henceforward start 
away from this, as from natural things. 


“That He might in Himself of the twain.” 


That is, by Himself. He gave not this charge to another, but Himself, by Himself, melted both the one and 
the other, and produced a glorious one, and one greater than the first creation; and that one, first, was 
Himself. For this is the meaning of “in Himself.” He Himself first gave the type and example. Laying hold 
on the one hand of the Jew, and on the other of the Gentile, and Himself being in the midst, He blended 
them together, made all the estrangement which existed between them to disappear, and fashioned them 
anew from above by fire and by water; no longer with water and earth, but with water and fire. He 
became a Jew by circumcision, He became accursed, He became a Gentile without the law, and was over 
both Gentiles and Jews. 


“One new man,” saith he, “so making peace.” 


Peace for them both towards God, and towards each other. For so long as they continued still Jews and 
Gentiles, they could not have been reconciled. And had they not been delivered each from his own 
peculiar condition, they would not have arrived at another and a higher one. For the Jew is then united to 
the Gentile when he becomes a believer. It is like persons being in a house, with two chambers below, and 
one large and grand one above: they would not be able to see each other, till they had got above. 


“Making peace,” more especially towards God; for this the context shows, for what saith he? 
Ver. 16. “And might reconcile them both in one body unto God through the Cross.” 


He saith, not merely “might reconcile,” (katallaxe) but “might reconcile thoroughly” (apokatallaxe ) 
indicating that heretofore human nature had been easily reconciled, as, e.g., in the case of the saints and 
before the time of the Law. 


“In one body,” saith he, and that His own, “unto God.” How is this effected? By Himself, he means, 
suffering the due penalty. 


“Through the cross having slain the enmity thereby.” 


Nothing can be more decisive, nothing more expressive than these words. His death, saith the Apostle, 
hath “slain” the enmity. He hath “wounded” and “killed” it, not by giving charge to another, nor by what 
He wrought only, but also by what He suffered. He does not say “having dissolved,” he does say “having 
cancelled,” but what is stronger than all, “having slain,” so that it never should rise again. How then is it 
that it does rise again? From our exceeding depravity. For as long as we abide in the body of Christ, as 
long as we are united, it rises not again, but lies dead; or rather that former enmity never rises again at 
all. But if we breed another, it is no longer because of Him, who hath destroyed and put to death the 
former one. It is thou, forsooth, that travailest with a fresh one. “For the mind of the flesh,” saith he, “is 
enmity against God;” (Rom. viii. 6.) if we are in nothing carnally-minded, there will be no fresh enmity 
produced, but that “peace” shall remain. 


Moral. Think then, how vast an evil is it, when God hath employed so many methods to reconcile us, and 
hath effected it, that we should again fall back into enmity! This enmity no fresh Baptism, but hell itself 
awaits; no fresh remission, but searching trial. The mind of the flesh is luxury and indolence, the “mind of 
the flesh” is covetousness and all kinds of sin. Why is it said the mind of the flesh? While yet the flesh 
could do nothing without the soul. He does not say this to the disparagement of the flesh, any more than 
when he says the “natural man,” (1 Cor. ii. 14.) he uses that expression to the disparagement of the soul, 
for neither body nor soul in itself, if it receive not the impulse which is far above, is able to achieve any 
thing great or noble. Hence he calls those acts which the soul performs of herself, “natural; psuchika” and 
those which the body performs of itself “carnal.” Not because these are natural, but because, inasmuch as 
they receive not that direction from heaven, they perish. So the eyes are good, but without light, will 
commit innumerable errors; this, however, is the fault of their weakness, not of nature. Were the errors 
natural, then should we never be able to use them aright at all. For nothing that is natural is evil. Why 
then does he call carnal affections sins? Because whenever the flesh exalts herself, and gets the mastery 
over her charioteer, she produces ten thousand mischiefs. The virtue of the flesh is, her subjection to the 
soul. It is her vice to govern the soul. As the horse then may be good and nimble, and yet this is not shown 
without a rider; so also the flesh will then show her goodness, when we cut off her prancings. But neither 
again is the rider shown, if he have not skill. Nay he himself will do mischief yet more fearful than that 
before named. So that on all hands we must have the Spirit at hand. This being at hand will impart new 
strength to the rider; this will give beauty both to body and soul. For just as the soul, while dwelling in the 
body, makes it beautiful, but when she leaves it destitute of her own native energy and departs, like a 
painter confounding his colors together, the greatest loathsomeness ensues, every one of the several parts 


hastening to corruption, and dissolution:—so is it also when the Spirit forsakes the body and the soul, the 
loathsomeness which ensues is worse and greater. Do not then, because the body is inferior to the soul, 
revile it, for neither do I endure to revile the soul because it hath no strength without the Spirit. If one 
need say anything at all, the soul is deserving of the greater censure than the body; for the body indeed 
can do no grevious harm without the soul, whereas the soul can do much without the body. Because, we 
know, when the one is even wasting away, and has no wantonness, the soul is busily employed. Even as 
those sorcerers, magicians, envious persons, enchanters, especially cause the body to waste away. But 
besides this, not even luxury is the effect of the necessity of the body, but rather of the inattentiveness of 
the soul; for food, not feasting, is the object of the necessity of the body. For if I have a mind to put ona 
strong curb, I stop the horse; but the body is unable to check the soul in her evil courses. Wherefore then 
does he call it the carnal mind? Because it comes to be wholly of the flesh, for when she has the mastery, 
then she goes wrong, as soon as ever she has deprived herself of reason, and of the supremacy of the soul. 
The virtue therefore of the body consists in this, in its submission to the soul, since of itself the flesh is 
neither good nor evil. For what could the body ever do of itself? It is then by its connection that the body 
is good, good because of its subjection, but of itself neither good nor evil, with capacity, however, both for 
one and for the other, and having an equal tendency either way. The body has a natural desire, not 
however of fornication, nor of adultery, but of pleasure; the body has a desire not of feasting, but of food; 
not of drunkenness, but of drink. For in proof that it is not drunkenness that is the natural desire of the 
body, mark how, whenever you exceed the measure, when you go beyond the boundary-lines, it cannot 
hold out a moment longer. Up to this point it is of the body, but all the rest of the excesses, as e.g., when 
she is hurried away into sensualities, when she becomes stupefied, these are of the soul. For though the 
body be good, still it is vastly inferior to the soul, as lead is less of value than gold, and yet gold needs lead 
to solder it, and just so has the soul need also of the body. Or in the same way as a noble child requires a 
conductor, so again does the soul stand in need of the body. For, as we speak of childish things, not to the 
disparagement of childhood, but only of those acts which are done during childhood; so also are we now 
speaking of the body. 


Yet it is in our power, if we will, no longer to be in the flesh, no, nor upon the earth, but in heaven, and in 
the Spirit. For our being here or there, is not determined so much by our position, as by our disposition. 
Of many people, at least, who are in some place, we say they are not there, when we say, “Thou wast not 
here. And again Thou art not here.” And why do I say this? We often say, “Thou art not at (en) thyself, Iam 
not at (en) myself,” and yet what can be more material (a stronger instance of corporeal locality) than this, 
that a man is near to himself? And yet, notwithstanding, we say that he is not at himself. Let us then be in 
ourselves, in heaven, in the Spirit. Let us abide in the peace and in the grace of God, that we may be set at 
liberty from all the things of the flesh, and may be able to attain to those good things which are promised 
in Jesus Christ our Lord, with whom to the Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, and might, and 
honor, now and henceforth, and for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY VI 


CHAPTER II. VERSES 17-22 


“And He came and preached peace to you that were far off, and peace to them that were nigh, for through 
Him we both have our access in one Spirit unto the Father. So then ye are no more strangers and 
sojourners, but ye are fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God, being built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Christ Jesus Himself being the chief corner-stone. In whom each 
several building, fitly framed together, groweth into a holy temple in the Lord. In whom ye also are 
builded together for a habitation of God in the Spirit.” 


He sent not, saith the Apostle, by the hand of another, nor did He announce these tidings to us by means 
of any other, but Himself did it in His own person. He sent not Angel nor Archangel on the mission, 
because to repair so many and vast mischiefs and to declare what had been wrought was in the power of 
none other, but required His own coming. The Lord then took upon Himself the rank of a servant, nay, 
almost of a minister, “and came, and preached peace to you,” saith he, “that were far off, and to them that 
were nigh.” To the Jews, he means, who as compared with ourselves were nigh. “For through Him we both 
have our access in one Spirit unto the Father.” 


“Peace,” saith he, that “peace” which is towards God. He hath reconciled us. For the Lord Himself also 
saith, “Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto you.” (John xiv. 27.) And again, “Be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world.” (John xvi. 33.) And again, “Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name that will I do.” 
(john xiv. 14.) And again, “For the Father loveth you.” (John xvi. 27.) These are so many evidences of 
peace. But how towards the Gentiles? “Because through Him we both have our access in one Spirit unto 
the Father,” not ye less, and they more, but all by one and the same grace. The wrath He appeased by His 
death, and hath made us meet for the Father’s love through the Spirit. Mark again, the “in” means “by” or 
“through.” By Himself and the Spirit that is, He hath brought us unto the Father. “So then ye are no more 
strangers and sojourners, but fellow-citizens with the saints.” 


Perceive ye that it is not with the Jews simply, no, but with those saintly and great men, such as Abraham, 
and Moses, and Elias? It is for the self-same city with these we are enrolled, for that we declare ourselves. 
“For they that say such things,” saith he, “make it manifest that they are seeking after a country of their 
own.” (Heb. xi. 14.) No longer are we strangers from the saints, nor foreigners. For they who shall not 
attain to heavenly blessings, are foreigners. “For the Son,” saith Christ, “abideth for ever.” (John viii. 35.) 


“And of the household,” he continues, “of God.” 


The very thing which they at the first had, by means of so many toils and troubles, hath been for you 
accomplished by the grace of God. Behold the hope of your calling. 


“Being built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets.” 


Observe how he blends all together, the Gentiles, the Jews, the Apostles, the Prophets, and Christ, and 
illustrates the union sometimes from the body, and sometimes from the building: “built,” saith he, “upon 
the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets;” that is, the Apostles and Prophets are a foundation, and he 
places the Apostles first, though they are in order of time last, doubtless to represent and express this, 
that both the one and the other are alike a foundation, and that the whole is one building, and that there 
is one root. Consider, that the Gentiles have the Patriarchs as a foundation. He here speaks more strongly 
of that point than he does when he speaks of a “grafting in.” There he rather attaches them on. Then he 
adds, that He who binds the whole together in Christ. For the chief corner-stone binds together both the 
walls, and the foundations. 


“In whom each several building.” 


Mark, how he knits it all together, and represents Him at one time, as holding down the whole body from 
above, and welding it together; at another time, as supporting the building from below, and being, as it 
were, a root, or base. And whereas he had used the expression, “He created in Himself of the twain one 
new man;” (Eph. ii. 15.) by this he clearly shows us, that by Himself Christ knits together the two walls: 
and again, that in Him it was created. And “He is the first-born,” saith he, “of all creation,” that is, He 
Himself supports all things. 


“In whom each several building, fitly framed together.” 


Whether you speak of the roof, or of the walls, or of any other part whatsoever, He it is supports the 
whole. Thus he elsewhere calls Him a foundation. “For other foundations,” saith he, “can no man lay than 
that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” (1 Cor. iii. 11.) “In whom each several building,” he saith, “fitly 
framed together.” Here he displays the perfectness of it, and indicates that one cannot otherwise have 
place in it, unless by living with great exactness. “It groweth saith he into a holy temple in the Lord, in 
whom ye also,” he adds, “are builded together.” He is speaking continuously: “Into a holy temple, for a 


habitation of God in the Spirit.” What then is the object of this building? It is that God may dwell in this 
temple. For each of you severally is a temple, and all of you together are a temple. And He dwelleth in you 
as in the body of Christ, and as in a Spiritual temple. He does not use the word which means our coming 
to God, (prosodos) but which implies God’s bringing us to Himself, (prosagoge) for we came not out of 
ourselves, but we were brought nigh by Him. “No one,” saith Christ, “cometh unto the Father but by Me.” 
And again, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life.” (John xiv. 6.) 


He joins them with the Saints and again returns to his former image, nowhere suffering them to be 
disunited from Christ. Doubtless then, this is a building that shall go on until His coming. Doubtless it was 
for this reason that Paul said, “As a wise master builder, I laid a foundation.” (1 Cor. iii. 10, 11.) And again 
that Christ is the foundation. What then means all this? You observe that the comparisons have all 
referred to the subject-matters, and that we must not expound them to the very letter. The Apostle speaks 
from analogy as Christ does, where He calls the Father an husbandman, (John xv. 1.) and Himself a root. 
(Rev. xxii. 16.) 


Chap. iii. ver. 1. “For this cause I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus in behalf of you Gentiles.” 


He has mentioned Christ’s great and affectionate care; he now passes on to his own, insignificant indeed 
as it is, and a very nothing in comparison with that, and yet this is enough to engage them to himself. For 
this cause, saith he, am I also bound. For if my Lord was crucified for your sakes, much more am I bound. 
He not only was bound Himself, but allows His servants to be bound also,—”for you Gentiles.” It is full of 
emphasis; not only do we no longer loathe you, but we are even bound, saith he, for your sakes and of this 
exceeding grace am I partaker. 


Ver. 2. “If so be that ye have heard of the dispensation of that grace of God, which was given me to you- 
ward.” 


He alludes to the prediction addressed to Ananias concerning him at Damascus, when the Lord said, “Go 
thy way, for he is a chosen vessel unto Me, to bear My name before the Gentiles and Kings.” (Acts ix. 15.) 


By “dispensation of grace,” he means the revelation made to him. As much as to say, “I learned it not from 
man. (Gal. i. 12.) He vouchsafed to reveal it even to me, though but an individual for your sakes. For 
Himself said unto me, saith he, “Depart, for I will send thee forth far hence unto the Gentiles.” (Acts xxii. 
21.) “If so be that ye have heard” for a dispensation it was, a mighty one; to call one, uninfluenced from 
any other quarter, immediately from above, and to say, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” and to 
strike him blind with that ineffable light! “if so be that ye have heard,” saith he, “of the dispensation of 
that grace of God which was given me to you-ward.” 


Ver. 3. “How that by revelation was made known unto me the mystery, as I wrote afore in few words.” 


Perhaps he had informed them of it by some persons, or had not long before been writing to them. Here 
he is pointing out that the whole is of God, that we have contributed nothing. For what? I ask, was not 
Paul himself, the wonderful, he that was so versed in the law, he that was brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel according to the most perfect manner, was not he saved by grace? With good reason too does he 
call this a mystery, for a mystery it is, to raise the Gentiles in a moment to a higher rank than the Jews. “As 
I wrote afore,” saith he, “in few words,” i.e., briefly, 


Ver. 4. “Whereby, when ye read, ye can perceive.” 


Amazing! So then he wrote not the whole, nor so much as he should have written. But here the nature of 
the subject prevented it. Elsewhere, as in the case of the Hebrews (Heb. v. 11.) and the Corinthians, (1 
Cor. iii. 2.) the incapacity of the hearers. “Whereby, when ye read, ye can perceive,” saith he, “my 
understanding in the mystery of Christ,” i.e., how I knew, how I understood either such things as God hath 
spoken, or else, that Christ sitteth at the right hand of God; and then too the dignity, in that God “hath not 
dealt so with any nation.” (Ps. cxlvii. 20.) And then to explain what nation this is with whom God hath thus 
dealt, he adds, 


Ver. 5. “Which in other generations was not made known unto the sons of men, as it hath now been 
revealed unto His holy Apostles and Prophets in the Spirit.” 


What then, tell me, did not the Prophets know it? How then doth Christ say, that Moses and the Prophets 
wrote “these things concerning Me?” And again, “If ye believed Moses, ye would believe Me.” (John v. 46.) 
And again, “Ye search the Scriptures, because ye think that in them ye have eternal life, and these are 
they which bear witness of me.” (John v. 39.) His meaning is this, either that it was not revealed unto all 
men, for he adds, “which in other generations was not made known unto the sons of men, as it hath now 
been revealed;” or else, that it was not thus made known by the very facts and realities themselves, “as it 
hath now been revealed unto His holy Apostles and Prophets in the Spirit.” For reflect. Peter, had he not 
been instructed by the Spirit, never would have gone to the Gentiles. For hear what he says, “Then hath 
God given unto them the Holy Ghost, as well as unto us.” (Acts x. 47.) That it was by the Spirit that God 
chose that they should receive the grace. The Prophets then spoke, yet they knew it not thus perfectly; so 


far from it, that not even did the Apostles, after they had heard it. So far did it surpass all human 
calculation, and the common expectation. 


Ver. 6. “That the Gentiles are fellow-heirs, and fellow-members of the body and fellow partakers.” 


What is this; “fellow-heirs, and fellow-partakers of the promise, and fellow-members of the body?” This 
last is the great thing, that they should be one body; this exceeding closeness of relation to Him. For that 
they were to be called indeed, that they knew, but that it was so great, as yet they knew not. This 
therefore he calls the mystery. “Of the promise.” The Israelites were partakers, and the Gentiles also were 
fellow-partakers of the promise of God. 


“In Christ Jesus through the Gospel.” 


That is, by His being sent unto them also, and by their believing; for it is not said they are fellow-heirs 
simply, but “through the Gospel.” However, this indeed, is nothing so great, it is in fact a small thing, and 
it discloses to us another and greater thing, that not only men knew not this, but that neither Angels nor 
Archangels, nor any other created power, knew it. For it was a mystery, and was not revealed. “That ye 
can perceive,” he saith, “my understanding.” This alludes, perhaps, to what he said to them in the Acts, 
that he had some knowledge that the Gentiles also were called. This, he says, is his own knowledge, “the 
knowledge of the mystery,” which he had mentioned, viz., “that Christ will in Himself make of the twain 
one new man.” For by revelation he was instructed, both he and Peter, that they must not spurn the 
Gentiles; and this he states in his defence. 


Ver. 7. “Whereof I was made a minister, according to the gift of that grace of God which was given me 
according to the working of His power.” 


He had said, “I am a prisoner;” but now again he says, that all is of God, as he says, “according to the gift 
of His grace;” for according to the power of the gift is the dignity of this privilege. But the gift would not 
have been enough, had it not also implanted in him power. 


Moral. For a work indeed it was of power, of mighty power, and such as no human diligence was equal to. 
For he brought three qualifications to the preaching of the word, a zeal fervent and venturous, a soul 
ready to undergo any possible hardship, and knowledge and wisdom combined. For his love of enterprise, 
his blamelessness of life, had availed nothing, had he not also received the power of the Spirit. And look at 
it as seen first in himself, or rather hear his own words. “That our ministration be not blamed.” (2 Cor. vi. 
3.) And again, “For our exhortation, is not of error, nor of uncleanness, nor in guile, nor a cloke of 
covetousness.” (1 Thes. ii. 3, 5.) Thus thou hast seen his blamelessness. And again, “For we take thought 
for things honorable, not only in the sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men.” (2 Cor. viii. 21.) Then 
again, besides these; “I protest by that glorying in you which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily.” 
(1 Cor. xv. 31.) And again; “Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or anguish, or 
persecution?” (Rom. viii. 35.) And again; “In much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in 
stripes, in imprisonments, in watchings.” (2 Cor. vi. 4, 5.) Then again, his prudence and management; “To 
the Jews I became as a Jew, to them that are without law as without law, to them that are under the law as 
under the law.” (1 Cor. ix. 20.) He shaves his head also, (Acts. xxi. 24-26.) and does numberless things of 
the sort. But the crown of all is in the power of the Holy Ghost. “For I will not dare to speak,” saith he, “of 
any things save those which Christ wrought through me.” (Rom. xv. 18.) And again, “For what is there 
wherein you were made inferior to the rest of the Churches?” (2 Cor. xii. 13.) And again, “For in nothing 
was I behind the very chiefest Apostles though I am nothing.” (2 Cor. xii. 11.) Without these things, the 
work had been impossible. 


It was not then by his miracles that men were made believers; no, it was not the miracles that did this, nor 
was it upon the ground of these that he claimed his high pretension, but upon those other grounds. For a 
man must be alike irreproachable in conduct, prudent and discreet in his dealings with others, regardless 
of danger, and apt to teach. It was by these qualifications that the greater part of his success was 
achieved. Where there were these, there was no need of miracles. At least we see he was successful in 
numberless such cases, quite antecedently to the use of miracles. But, now-a-days, we without any of 
these would fain command all things. Yet if one of them be separated from the other, it henceforth 
becomes useless. What is the advantage of a man’s being ever so regardless of danger, if his life be open 
to censure. “For if the light that is in thee be darkness,” saith Christ, “how great is that darkness?” (Mat. 
vi. 23.) Again, what the advantage of a man’s being of an irreproachable life, if he is sluggish and 
indolent? “For, he that doth not take his cross, and follow after Me,” saith He, “is not worthy of Me;” (Mat. 
x. 38.) and so, “The good shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep.” (John x. 11.) Again, what is the 
advantage of being both these, unless a man is at the same time prudent and discreet in “knowing how he 
ought to answer each one?” (Col. iv. 6.) Even if miracles be not in our power, yet both these qualities are 
in our power. Still however, notwithstanding Paul contributed so much from himself, yet did he attribute 
all to grace. This is the act of a grateful servant. And we should never so much as have heard of his good 
deeds, had he not been brought to a necessity of declaring them. 


And are we worthy then so much as even to mention the name of Paul? He, who had moreover grace to 
aid him, yet was not satisfied, but contributed to the work ten thousand perils; whilst we, who are 


destitute of that source of confidence, whence, tell me, do we expect either to preserve those who are 
committed to our charge, or to gain those who are not come to the fold;—men, as we are, who have been 
making a study of self-indulgence, who are searching the world over for ease, and who are unable, or 
rather who are unwilling, to endure even the very shadow of danger, and are as far distant from his 
wisdom as heaven is from earth? Hence it is too that they who are under us are at so great a distance 
behind the men of those days; because the disciples of those days were better than the teachers of these, 
isolated as they were in the midst of the populace, and of tyrants, and having all men on all sides their 
enemies, and yet not in the slightest degree dragged down or yielding. Hear at least what he saith to the 
Philippians, (Philip. i. 29.) “Because to you it hath been granted in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe 
on Him, but also to suffer in his behalf.” And again to the Thessalonians, (1 Thes. ii. 14.) “For ye, brethren, 
became imitators of the churches of God which are in Judaea.” And again in writing to the Hebrews (Heb. 
x. 34.) he said, “And ye took joyfully the spoiling of your possessions.” And to the Colossians (Col. iii. 3.) he 
testifies, saying, “For ye died, and your life is hid with Christ in God.” And indeed to these very Ephesians 
he bears witness of many perils and dangers. And again in writing to the Galatians, (Gal. iii. 4.) he says, 
“Did ye suffer so many things in vain? if it be indeed in vain.” And you see them too, all employed in doing 
good. Hence it was that both grace wrought effectually in those days, hence also that they lived in good 
works. Hear, moreover, what he writes to the Corinthians, against whom he brings charges out of number; 
yet does he not bear even them record, where he says, “Yea, what zeal it wrought in you, yea, what 
longing!” (1 Cor. vii. 11.) And again, in how many points does he bear them record on this subject? These 
things one shall not see now-a-days, even in teachers. They are all gone and perished. And the cause is, 
that love hath waxed cold, that sinners go unpunished; (for hear what he says writing to Timothy, (1 Tim. 
v. 20.) “Them that sin, reprove in the sight of all;”) it is that the rulers are in a sickly state; for if the head 
be not sound, how can the rest of the body maintain its vigor? But mark how great is the present disorder. 
They, who were living virtuously, and who under any circumstance might have confidence, have taken 
possession of the tops of the mountains, and have escaped out of the world, separating themselves as 
from an enemy and an alien and not from a body to which they belonged. 


Plagues too, teeming with untold mischiefs, have lighted upon the Churches. The chief offices have 
become saleable. Hence numberless evils are springing, and there is no one to redress, no one to reprove 
them. Nay, the disorder has assumed a sort of method and consistency. Has a man done wrong, and been 
arraigned for it? His effort is not to prove himself guiltless, but to find if possible accomplices in his 
crimes. What is to become of us? since hell is our threatened portion. Believe me, had not God stored up 
punishment for us there, ye would see every day tragedies deeper than the disasters of the Jews. What 
then? however let no one take offence, for I mention no names; suppose some one were to come into this 
church to present you that are here at this moment, those that are now with me, and to make inquisition 
of them; or rather not now, but suppose on Easter day any one, endued with such a spirit, as to have a 
thorough knowledge of the things they had been doing, should narrowly examine all that came to 
Communion, and were being washed [in Baptism] after they had attended the mysteries; many things 
would be discovered more shocking than the Jewish horrors. He would find persons who practise augury, 
who make use of charms, and omens and incantations, and who have committed fornication, adulterers, 
drunkards, and revilers,—covetous, I am unwilling to add, lest I should hurt the feelings of any of those 
who are standing here. What more? Suppose any one should make scrutiny into all the communicants in 
the world, what kind of transgression is there which he would not detect? and what if he examined those 
in authority? Would he not find them eagerly bent upon gain? making traffic of high places? envious, 
malignant, vainglorious, gluttonous, and slaves to money? 


Where then there is such impiety as this going on, what dreadful calamity must we not expect? And to be 
assured how sore vengeance they incur who are guilty of such sins as these, consider the examples of old. 
One single man, a common soldier, stole the sacred property, and all were smitten. Ye know, doubtless, the 
history I mean? I am speaking of Acham the son of Carmi, the man who stole the consecrated spoil. 
(Joshua vii. 1-26.) The time too when the Prophet spoke, was a time when their country was full of 
soothsayers, like that of the Philistines. (Isa. ii. 6.) Whereas now there are evils out of number at the full, 
and not one fears. Oh, henceforth let us take the alarm. God is accustomed to punish the righteous also 
with the wicked; such was the case with Daniel, and with the three holy Children, such has been the case 
with ten thousand others, such is the case in the wars that are taking place even at the present day. For 
the one indeed, whatever burden of sins they have upon them, by this means lay aside even that; but not 
so the other. 


On account of all these things, let us take heed to ourselves. Do ye not see these wars? Do ye not hear of 
these disasters? Do ye learn no lesson from these things? Nations and whole cities are swallowed up and 
destroyed, and myriads as many again are enslaved to the barbarians. 


If hell bring us not to our senses, yet let these things. What, are these too mere threats, are they not facts 
that have already taken place? Great is the punishment they have suffered, yet a greater still shall we 
suffer, who are not brought to our senses even by their fate. Is this discourse wearing? I am aware it is 
myself, but if we attend to it, it has its advantage; because this it has not, the quality of an address to 
please,—nay more, nor ever shall have, but ever those topics which may avail to humble and to chasten 
the soul. For these will be to us the ground-work of those blessings to come hereafter, to which God grant 
that we may all attain, in Jesus Christ our Lord, with whom to the Father, together with the Holy Ghost be 


glory and might and honor, now and henceforth, and forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY VII 


CHAPTER III. VERSES 8-11 


“Unto me, who am less than the least of all saints, was this grace given, to preach unto the Gentiles the 
unsearchable riches of Christ; and to make all men see what is the dispensation of the mystery, which 
from all ages hath been hid in God, who created all things: to the intent that now unto the principalities 
and the powers in the heavenly places might be made known through the Church the manifold wisdom of 
God, according to the eternal purpose, which He purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


They who go to the physician’s have not merely to go there and nothing further; they have to learn how to 
treat themselves, and to apply remedies. And so with us then who come here, we must not do this and 
nothing else, we must learn our lesson, the surpassing lowliness of Paul. What? when he was about to 
speak of the vastness of the grace of God, hear what he saith, “Unto me, who am less than the least of all 
saints, was this grace given.” Lowliness indeed it was even to bewail his former sins, although blotted out, 
and to make mention of them, and to hold himself within his true measure as where he calls himself “a 
blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious;” (1 Tim. i. 13.) yet nothing was equal to this: for “formerly,” 
saith he, such was I; and again he calls himself, “one born out of due time.” (1 Cor. xv. 8.) But that after so 
many great and good deeds and at that time he should thus humble himself, and call himself “less than 
the least of all,” this is indeed great and surpassing moderation. “To one who am less than the least of all 
saints;” he saith not, “than the Apostles.” So that that expression is less strong than this before us. There 
his words are, “I am not meet to be called an Apostle.” (1 Cor. xv. 9.) Here he says that he is even “less 
than the least of all saints;” “to me,” saith he, “who am less than the least of all saints was this grace 
given.” What grace? “To preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ, and to make all men 
see what is the dispensation of the mystery, which from all ages hath been hid in God, who created all 
things, to the intent that now unto the principalities and the powers in the heavenly places, might be 
made known through the Church the manifold wisdom of God.” True, to man it was not revealed; and art 
thou enlightening Angels and Archangels and Principalities and Powers? I am, saith he. For it was “hid in 
God,” even “in God who created all things.” And dost thou venture to utter this? I do, saith he. But whence 
hath this been made manifest to the Angels? By the Church. Again he saith, not merely the manifold 
(poikilos) but the much-manifold (polupoikilos) wisdom, that is, “the multiplied and varied.” What then is 
this? Did not Angels know it? No, nothing of it; for if Principalities knew it not, much less could Angels 
ever have known it. What then? Did not even Archangels know it? No, nor even they. But whence were 
they going to know it? Who was to reveal it? When we were taught it, then were they also by us. For hear 
what the Angel saith to Joseph; “Thou shalt call His Name Jesus, for it is He that shall save His people 
from their sins.” (Matt. i. 21.) 


Paul himself was sent to the Gentiles, the other Apostles to the Circumcision. So that the more marvellous 
and astonishing commission was given, saith he, “to me, who am less than the least.” And this too was of 
grace, that he that was least should have the greatest things entrusted to him; that he should be made the 
herald of these tidings. For he that is made a herald of the greater tidings, is in this way great. 


“To preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 


If His “riches are unsearchable,” and that too after his appearing, much more is His essence. If it is still a 
mystery, much more was it before it was made known; for a mystery he calls it on this account, because 
neither did the Angels know it, nor was it manifest to any one else. 


“And to make all men see,” saith he, “what is the dispensation of the mystery which from all ages hath 
been hid in God, who created all things.” 


Angels knew only this, that “The Lord’s portion was His people.” (Deut. xxxii. 8, 9.) And again it is said, 
“The Prince of Persia withstood me.” (Dan. x. 13.) So that it is nothing to be wondered at that they were 
ignorant of this; for if they were ignorant of the circumstances of the return from the Captivity, much 
more would they be of these things. For this is the gospel. “It is He that shall save,” it saith, “His people.” 
(Matt. i. 21.) Not a word about the Gentiles. But what concerns the Gentiles the Spirit revealeth. That they 
were called indeed, the Angels knew, but that it was to the same privileges as Israel, yea, even to sit upon 
the throne of God, this, who would ever have expected? who would ever have believed? 


“Which hath been hid,” saith he, “in God.” 


This “dispensation,” however, he more clearly unfolds in the Epistle to the Romans. “In God,” he 
continues, “who created all things by Jesus Christ.” And he does well to say “by Jesus Christ;” forasmuch 
as He who created all things by Him, revealeth also this by Him; for He hath made nothing without Him; 
for “without Him,” it is said, “was not any thing made.” (John i. 30.) 


In speaking of “principalities” and “powers,” he speaks both of those above and those beneath. 


“According to the eternal purpose.” It hath been now, he means, brought to pass, but not now decreed, it 
had been planned beforehand from the very first. “According to the eternal purpose which He purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” That is, according to the eternal foreknowledge; foreknowing the things to come, 
i.e., he means the ages to come; for He knew what was to be, and thus decreed it. According to the 
purpose of the ages, of those, perhaps, which He hath made by Christ Jesus, because it was by Christ that 
every thing was made. 


Ver. 12. “In whom we have,” saith he, “boldness, and access in confidence through our faith in him.” 


“Have access,” not as prisoners, he says, nor yet, as persons candidates for pardon, nor as sinners; for, 
saith he, we have even “boldness with confidence,” that is, accompanied with cheerful trust; arising from 
what source? “through our faith in Him.” 


Ver. 13. “Wherefore I ask that ye faint not at my tribulations for you, which are your glory.” 


How is it “for them?” How is it “their glory?” It is because God so loved them, as to give even the Son for 
them, and to afflict His servants for them: for it was in order that they might attain so many blessings, 
that Paul was in prison. Surely this was from God’s exceeding love towards them: it is what God also saith 
concerning the Prophets, “I have slain them by the words of my mouth.” (Hos. vi. 5.) But how was it that 
they fainted, when another was afflicted? He means, they were troubled, were distressed. This also he 
says when writing to the Thessalonians, “that no man be moved by these afflictions.” (1 Thes. iii. 3.) For 
not only ought we not to grieve, but we ought even to rejoice. If ye find consolation in the forewarning, we 
tell you beforehand that here we have tribulation. And why pray? Because thus hath the Lord ordered. 


Ver. 14, 15. “For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father from whom every family in heaven and on 
earth is named.” 


He here shows the spirit of his prayer for them. He does not say simply, “I pray,” but manifests the 
supplication to be heartfelt, by the “bowing of the knees.” 


“From whom every family.” 


That is, no longer, he means, reckoned, according to the number of Angels, but according to Him who 
hath created the tribes both in heaven above and in earth beneath, not as the Jewish. 


Ver. 16, 17. “That He would grant you according to the riches of His glory that ye may be strengthened 
with power through His Spirit in the inward man; that Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith.” 


Mark with what insatiable earnestness he invokes these blessings upon them, that they may not be tossed 
about. But how shall this be effected? By the “Holy Spirit in your inward man, that Christ may dwell in 
your hearts through faith.” How again shall this be? 


Ver. 18, 19. “To the end that ye being rooted and grounded in love, may be strong to apprehend with all 
the saints, what is the breadth, and length, and height, and depth, and to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge.” 


Thus is his prayer now again, the very same as when he began. For what were his words in the beginning? 
“That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory may give unto you a Spirit of wisdom and 
revelation in the knowledge of Him; having the eyes of your heart enlightened, that ye may know what is 
the hope of His calling, what the riches of the glory of His inheritance in the saints; and what the 
exceeding greatness of His power to us-ward who believe.” And now again he says the same. “That ye may 
be strong to apprehend with all the saints what is the breadth, and length, and height, and depth;” i.e., to 
know perfectly the mystery which hath been providentially ordered in our behalf: “and the breadth, and 
length, and height, and depth;” that is, too, the immensity of the love of God, and how it extends every 
where. And he outlines it by the visible dimensions of solid bodies, pointing as it were to a man. He 
comprehends the upper and under and sides. I have thus spoken indeed, he would say, yet is it not for any 
words of mine to teach you these things; that must be the work of the Holy Spirit. “By His might,” saith 
he, is it that ye must be “strengthened” against the trials that await you, and in order to remain unshaken; 
so that there is no other way to be strengthened but by the Holy Ghost, both on account of trials and 
carnal reasonings. 


But how doth Christ dwell in the hearts? Hear what Christ Himself saith, “I and my Father will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him.” John xiv. 23.) He dwelleth in those hearts that are faithful, in those 
that are “rooted” in His love, those that remain firm and unshaken. 


“That ye may be” thoroughly “strong,” saith he; so that there is great strength needed. 


What he means is this. Although the love of Christ lies above the reach of all human knowledge, yet shall 
ye know it, if ye shall have Christ dwelling in you, yea, not only shall know from Him this, but shall even 
“be filled unto all the fulness of God;” meaning by the “fulness of God,” either the knowledge how God is 
worshipped in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, or else urging them thus to use every effort, in 


order to be filled with all virtue, of which God is full. 


Ver. 20. “Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think, according 
to the power that worketh in us.” 


That God hath done “abundantly above all that we ask or think,” is evident from what the Apostle himself 
hath written. For I indeed, saith he, pray, but He of Himself, even without any prayer of mine, will do 
works greater than all we ask, not simply “greater,” nor “abundantly greater,” but “exceeding 
abundantly.” And this is evident from “the power, that worketh in us:” for neither did we ever ask these 
things, nor did we expect them. 


Ver. 21. “Unto Him be the glory,” he concludes, “in the Church and in Christ Jesus, unto all generations 
forever and ever. Amen.” 


Well does he close the discourse with prayer and doxology; for right were it that He, who hath bestowed 
upon us such vast gifts, should be glorified and blessed, so that this is even a proper part of our 
amazement at His mercies, to give glory for the things advanced to us at God’s hands through Jesus 
Christ. 


“The glory in the Church.” Well might he say this, forasmuch as the Church alone can last on to eternity. 


It seems necessary to state what are meant by “families.” (patriai) Here on earth, indeed there are 
“families” that is races sprung from one parent stock; but in heaven how can this be, where none is born 
of another? Surely then, by “families,” he means either the assemblies and orders of heavenly beings; as 
also we find it written in Scripture, “the family of Amattari:” (1 Sam. x. 21. See Septuagint.) or else that it 
is from Him from whom earthly fathers have their name of father. 


However, he does not ask the whole of God, but demands of them also faith and love, and not simply love, 
but love “rooted and grounded,” so that neither any blasts can shake it, nor any thing else overturn it. He 
had said, that “tribulations” are “glory,” and if mine are so to you, he would say, much more will your own 
be: so that to be afflicted is no token of men being forsaken, for He who hath wrought so great things for 
us, never would do this. 


Again, if in order to understand the love of God, it was necessary for Paul to pray, and there was need of 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, who by following mere reasonings shall understand the nature of Christ? 
And why is it a difficult thing to learn that God loveth us? Beloved, it is extremely difficult. For some know 
not even this; wherefore, they even say, numberless evils come to be in the world; and others know not 
the extent of this love. Nor, indeed, is Paul seeking to know its extent, nor with any view to measure it; for 
how could he? but only to understand this, that it is transcendent, and great. And this very thing, he says, 
he is able to show, even from the knowledge which hath been vouchsafed to us. 


However, what is higher than the being “strengthened with might,” in order to have Christ within? Vast 
are the things we ask, saith he, yet is He able to do above even them, so that not only doth He love us, but 
doth so intensely. Be it our care therefore, beloved, to understand the love of God. A great thing indeed is 
this; nothing is so beneficial to us, nothing so deeply touches us: more availing this to convince our souls 
than the fear of hell itself. Whence then shall we understand it? Both from the sources now mentioned, 
and from the things which happen every day. For from what motive have these things been done for us? 
from what necessity on His part? None whatever. Over and over again he lays down love as the cause. But 
the highest degree of love is that where men receive a benefit, without any prior service on their part to 
call for it. 


Moral. And let us then be followers of Him; let us do good to our enemies, to them that hate us, let us 
draw near to those who turn their backs upon us. This renders us like unto God. “For if ye love them that 
love you,” saith Christ, “what reward have ye?” “Do not even the Gentiles the same.” (Matt. v. 46.) But 
what is a sure proof of love? To love him that hates thee. I wish to give you some example, (pardon me,) 
and since I find it not among them that are spiritual, I shall quote an instance from them that are without. 
See ye not those lovers? How many insults are wreaked upon them by their mistresses, how many 
artifices practised, how many punishments inflicted: yet they are enchained to them, they burn for them, 
and love them better than their own souls, passing whole nights before their thresholds. From them let us 
take our example, not indeed to love such as those,—women, I mean, that are harlots; no, but thus to love 
our enemies. For tell me, do not harlots treat their lovers with greater insolence than all the enemies in 
the world, and squander away their substance, and cast insult in their face, and impose upon them more 
servile tasks than upon their own menials? And yet still they desist not, though no one hath so great an 
enemy in any one, as the lover in his mistress. Yea, this beloved one disdains, and reviles, and oftentimes 
maltreats him, and the more she is loved, the more she scorns him. And what can be more brutal than a 
spirit like this? Yet notwithstanding he loves her still. 


But possibly we shall find love like this in spiritual characters also, not in those of our day, (for it has 
“waxed cold,”) (Matt. xxiv. 12.) but in those great and glorious men of old. Moses, the blessed Moses, 
surpassed even those that love with human passion. How, and in what way? First, he gave up the court, 


and the luxury, and the retinue, and the glory attending it, and chose rather to be with the Israelites. Yet is 
this not only what no one else would ever have done, but would have even been ashamed, were another to 
have discovered him, of being found to be a kinsman of men, who were slaves and not only slaves, but 
were looked upon as even execrable. Yet was he not only not ashamed of his kindred, but with all his spirit 
defended them, and threw himself into dangers for their sake. (Acts. vii. 24.) How? Seeing, it is said, one 
doing an injury to one of them, he defended him that suffered the injury, and slew him that inflicted it. But 
this is not as yet for the sake of enemies. Great indeed is this act of itself, but not so great as what comes 
afterwards. The next day, then, he saw the same thing taking place, and when he saw him whom he had 
defended doing his neighbor wrong, he admonished him to desist from his wrong-doing. But he said, with 
great ingratitude, “Who made thee a ruler and a judge over us?” (Acts. vii. 27.) Who would not have taken 
fire at these words? Had then the former act been that of passion and frenzy, then would he have smitten 
and killed this man also; for surely he on whose behalf it was done, never would have informed against 
him. But because they were brethren, it is said, he spoke thus. When he [the Hebrew] was being wronged, 
he uttered no such word “Who made thee a ruler and a judge over us?” “Wherefore saidst thou not this 
yesterday?” Moses would say, “Thy injustice, and thy cruelty, these make me a ruler and a judge.” 


But now, mark, how that some, in fact, say as much even to God Himself. Whenever they are wronged 
indeed, they would have Him a God of vengeance, and complain of His long suffering; but when 
themselves do wrong, not for a moment. 


However, what could be more bitter than words like these? And yet notwithstanding, after this, when he 
was sent to that ungrateful, to that thankless race, he went, and shrunk not back. Yea, and after those 
miracles, and after the wonders wrought by his hand, oftentimes they sought to stone him to death and he 
escaped out of their hands. They kept murmuring too incessantly, and yet still, notwithstanding, so 
passionately did he love them, as to say unto God, when they committed that heinous sin, “Yet now if Thou 
wilt forgive, forgive their sin; and if not, blot even me also out of the book which Thou hast written.” (Ex. 
Xxxli. 32.) Fain would I perish, saith he, with them, rather than without them be saved. Here, verily, is love 
even to madness, verily, unbounded love. What sayest thou, Moses? Art thou regardless of Heaven? I am, 
saith he, for I love those who have wronged me. Prayest thou to be blotted out? Yea, saith he, what can I 
do, for it is love? And what again after these things? Hear what the Scripture saith elsewhere; “And it 
went ill with Moses for their sakes.” (Ps. cvi. 32.) How often did they wax wanton? How often did they 
reject both himself and his brother? How often did they seek to return back to Egypt? and yet after all 
these things did he burn, yea, was beside himself with love for them, and was ready to suffer for their 
sakes. 


Thus ought a man to love his enemies; by lamentation, by unwearied endurance, by doing everything, by 
showing all favor, to aim at their salvation. 


And what again, tell me, did Paul? did he not ask even to be accursed in their stead? (Rom. ix. 3.) But the 
great pattern we must of necessity derive from the Lord, for thus doth He also Himself, where he saith, 
“For He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and the good,” (Matt. v. 45.) adducing the example from His 
Father; but we from Christ Himself. He came unto them, in His Incarnation, I mean, He became a servant 
for their sakes, “He humbled Himself, He emptied Himself, He took the form of a servant.” (Philip. ii. 7, 8.) 
And when He came unto them, He went not Himself aside “into any way of the Gentiles,” (Matt. x. 5.) and 
gave the same charge to His disciples, and not only so, but “He went about healing all manner of disease, 
and all manner of sickness.” (Matt. iv. 23.) And what then? All the rest indeed were astonished, and 
marvelled, and said, “Whence, then, hath this man all these things?” (Matt. xiii. 56.) But these, the objects 
of His beneficence, these said, “He hath a devil,” John x. 20.) and “blasphemeth,” (John x. 36.) and “is 
mad,” and is a “deceiver,” (John vii. 12, and Matt. xxvii. 63.) Did he therefore cast them away? No, in no 
wise, but when He heard these sayings, He even yet more signally bestowed His benefits upon them, and 
went straightway to them that were about to crucify Him, to the intent that He might but only save them. 
And after He was crucified, what were His words? “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
(Luke xxiii. 34.) Both cruelly treated before this, and cruelly treated after this, even to the very latest 
breath, for them He did every thing, in their behalf He prayed. Yea, and after the Cross itself, what did He 
not do for their sakes? Did He not send Apostles? Did He not work miracles? Did He not shake the whole 
world? 


Thus is it we ought to love our enemies, thus to imitate Christ. Thus did Paul. Stoned, suffering 
unnumbered cruelties, yet did he all things for their good. Hear his own words. “My heart’s desire and my 
supplication to God is for them that they may be saved.” (Rom. x. 1, 2.) And again; “For I bear them 
witness that they have a zeal for God.” And again; “If thou, being a wild olive tree wast grafted in, how 
much more shall these be grafted into their own olive tree?” (Rom. xi. 24.) How tender, thinkest thou, 
must be the affection from which these expressions proceed, how vast the benevolence? it is impossible to 
express it, impossible. 


Thus is it we ought to love our enemies. This is to love God, Who hath enjoined it, Who hath given it as His 
law. To imitate Him is to love our enemy. Consider it is not thine enemy thou art benefiting, but thyself; 
thou art not loving him, but art obeying God. Knowing therefore these things, let us confirm our love one 
to another, that we may perform this duty perfectly, and attain those good things that are promised in 


Christ Jesus our Lord, with Whom to the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, and honor, 
now, and for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY VIII 


CHAPTER IV. VERSES 1, 2 


“T therefore, the prisoner in the Lord, beseech you to walk worthily of the calling wherewith ye were 
called, with all lowliness and meekness.” 


It is the virtue of teachers to aim not at praise, nor at esteem from those under their authority, but at their 
salvation, and to do every thing with this object; since the man who should make the other end his aim, 
would not be a teacher but a tyrant. Surely it is not for this that God set thee over them, that thou 
shouldest enjoy greater court and service, but that thine own interests should be disregarded, and every 
one of theirs built up. This is a teacher’s duty: such an one was the blessed Paul, a man who was free from 
all manner of vanity, and was contented to be one of the many, nay more, to be the very least even of 
them. Hence he even calls himself their servant, and so generally speaks in a tone of supplication. 
Observe him then even now writing nothing dictatorial, nothing imperious, but all chastened and subdued. 


“T therefore,” saith he, “the prisoner in the Lord, beseech you to walk worthily of the calling wherewith ye 
were Called.” What is it, tell me, thou art beseeching? Is it that thou mayest gain any end for thyself? No, 
saith he, in no wise; it is that I may save others. And yet surely they who beseech, do so for things which 
are of importance to themselves. True; and this, saith he, is of importance to myself, according to what he 
says also elsewhere in his writings, “Now we live, if ye stand fast in the Lord;” (1 Thess. iii. 8.) for he ever 
earnestly desired the salvation of those whom he was instructing. 


“T, the prisoner in the Lord.” Great and mighty dignity! Greater than that of king or of consul, or of any 
other. Hence it is the very title he uses in writing to Philemon, “As Paul the aged, and now a prisoner also 
of Jesus Christ.” (Philemon 9.) For nothing is so glorious as a bond for Christ’s sake, as the chains that 
were bound around those holy hands; more glorious is it to be a prisoner for Christ’s sake than to be an 
Apostle, than to be a Teacher, than to be an Evangelist. Is there any that loveth Christ, he will understand 
what I am saying. Is any transported and fired with devotion for the Lord, he knows the power of these 
bonds. Such an one would rather choose to be a prisoner for Christ’s sake, than to have the Heavens for 
his dwelling. More glorious than any gold were the hands he was showing to them, yea, than any royal 
diadem. Yes, no jewelled tiara bound around the head invests it with such glory, as an iron chain for 
Christ’s sake. Then was the prison more glorious than palaces, yea, than heaven itself. Why say I than 
palaces? Because it contained a prisoner of Christ. Is there any that loveth Christ, he knows the dignity of 
this title, he knows what a virtue is this, he knows how great a boon he bestowed upon mankind, even 
this, to be bound for His sake. More glorious this, perhaps to be bound for His sake, than “to sit at His 
right hand,” (Matt. xx. 21.) more august this, than to “sit upon the twelve thrones.” (Matt. xix. 28.) 


And why speak I of human glories? I am ashamed to compare earthly riches and golden attire to these 
bonds. But forbearing to speak of those great and heavenly glories, even were the thing attended with no 
reward at all, this alone were a great reward, this an ample recompense, to suffer these hardships for the 
sake of the Beloved. They that love, even though it be not God, but man, they know what I am saying, 
since they are more delighted to suffer for, than to be honored by those they love. But to fully understand 
these things belongs to the holy company, the Apostles, I mean, and them alone. For hearken to what the 
blessed Luke saith, (Acts v. 11.) “that they departed from the presence of the council, rejoicing that they 
were counted worthy to suffer dishonor for the Name.” To all others indeed it seems to be foolishness, 
that to suffer dishonor is to be counted worthy, that to suffer dishonor is to rejoice. But to them that 
understand the love of Christ, this is esteemed of all things the most blessed. Were any to offer me my 
choice, the whole Heaven or that chain, that chain I would prefer. Were any to ask whether he should 
place me on high with the Angels, or with Paul in his bonds, the prison I would choose. Were any about to 
change me into one of those powers, that are in Heaven, that are round about the throne, or into sucha 
prisoner as this, such a prisoner I would choose to be. Nothing is more blessed than that chain. Would 
that I could be at this moment in that very spot, (for the bonds are said to be still in existence,) to behold 
and admire those men, for their love of Christ. Would that I could behold the chains, at which the devils 
fear and tremble, but which Angels reverence. Nothing is more noble than to suffer any evil for Christ’s 
sake. I count not Paul so happy, because he was “caught up into Paradise,” (2 Cor. xii. 4.) as because he 
was cast into the dungeon; I count him not so happy, because he heard “unspeakable words,” as because 
he endured those bonds. I count him not so happy, because he was “caught up into the third Heaven,” (2 
Cor. xii. 2.) as I count him happy for those bonds’ sake. For that these are greater than those, hear how 
even he himself knew this; for he saith not, I who “heard unspeakable words,” beseech you: but what? “I, 
the prisoner in the Lord, beseech you.” Nor yet are we to wonder, though he inscribes not this in all his 
Epistles, for he was not always in prison, but only at certain times. 


I deem it more desirable to suffer evil for Christ’s sake, than to receive honor at Christ’s hands. This is 
transcendent honor, this is glory that surpasseth all things. If He Himself who became a servant for my 
sake, and “emptied” (Philip. ii. 7.) His glory, yet thought not Himself so truly in glory, as when He was 


crucified for my sake, what ought not I to endure? For hear His own words: “Father, glorify Thou Me.” 
(John xvii. 1.) What is this thou art saying? Thou art being led to the cross with thieves and plunderers of 
graves, thou endurest the death of the accursed; Thou art about to be spit upon and buffeted; and callest 
Thou this glory? Yes, He saith, for I suffer these things for My beloved ones, and I count them altogether 
glory. If He who loved the miserable and wretched calleth this glory, not to be on His Father’s throne, nor 
in His Father’s glory, but in dishonor,—if this was His glory, and if this He set before the other: much more 
ought I to regard these things as glory. Oh! those blessed bonds! Oh! those blessed hands which that 
chain adorned! Not so worthy were Paul’s hands when they lifted up and raised the lame man at Lystra, as 
when they were bound around with those chains. Had I been living in those times, how eagerly would I 
have embraced them, and put them to the very apple of mine eyes. Never would I have ceased kissing 
those hands which were counted worthy to be bound for my Lord. Marvellest thou at Paul, when the viper 
fastened on his hand, and did him no hurt? Marvel not. It reverenced his chain. Yea, and the whole sea 
reverenced it; for then too was he bound, when he was saved from shipwreck. Were any one to grant me 
power to raise the dead at this moment, I would not choose that power, but this chain. Were I free from 
the cares of the Church, had I my body strong and vigorous, I would not shrink from undertaking so long a 
journey, only for the sake of beholding those chains, for the sake of seeing the prison where he was bound. 
The traces indeed of his miracles are numerous in all parts of the world, yet are they not so dear as those 
of his scars. (Gal. vi. 17.) Nor in the Scriptures does he so delight me when he is working miracles, as 
when he is suffering evil, being scourged, and dragged about. Insomuch that from his body were carried 
away handkerchiefs or aprons. Marvellous, truly marvellous, are these things, and yet not so marvellous 
as those. “When they had laid many stripes upon him, they cast him into prison.” (Acts xvi. 23.) And again; 
being in bonds, “they were singing hymns unto God.” (Acts xvi. 25.) And again; “They stoned him, and 
dragged him out of the city, supposing that he was dead.” (Acts xiv. 19.) Would ye know how mighty a 
thing is an iron chain for Christ’s sake, bound about His servant’s body? Hearken to what Christ Himself 
saith, “Blessed are ye.” (Mat. v. 11.) Why? When ye shall raise the dead? No. But why? When ye shall heal 
the blind? Not at all. But why then? “When men shall reproach you, and persecute you, and say all manner 
of evil against you falsely for My sake.” (Matt. v. 11.) Now, if to be evil spoken of renders men thus 
blessed, to be evil entreated, what may not that achieve? Hearken to what this blessed one himself saith 
elsewhere; “Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness:” (2 Tim. iv. 8.) and yet, more 
glorious than this crown is the chain: of this, saith he, the Lord will count me worthy, and I am in no wise 
inquisitive about those things. Enough it is for me for every recompense, to suffer evil for Christ’s sake. 
Let Him but grant me to say, that “I fill up that which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ:” (Col. i. 24.) 
and I ask nothing further. 


Peter also was counted worthy of this chain; for he, we read, was bound, and delivered to soldiers, and 
was Sleeping. (Acts xii. 6.) Yet he rejoiced and was not diverted from his right mind and he fell into deep 
sleep which could not have been, had he been in any great anxiety. However, he was sleeping, being 
between two soldiers: and an Angel came unto him, and smote him on the side, and raised him up. Now 
then, were any one to say to me, Which wouldest thou? Wouldest thou be the Angel that struck Peter, or 
Peter that was delivered? I would rather choose to be Peter, for whose sake even the Angel came, yea, I 
would that I might enjoy those chains. And how is it, say ye, that, as being released from great evils, he 
prays? Marvel not: he prays, because he is afraid lest he should die; and of dying he is afraid, because he 
would fain have his life to be still a subject for further sufferings. For hearken to what the blessed Paul 
himself also saith. (Philip. i. 23, 24.) “To depart, and to be with Christ, is very far better;” “Yet to abide in 
the flesh is more needful for your sake.” This he calls even a favor where he writes, and says, “To you it 
hath been granted, (as a favor hecharisthe) in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on Him, but also to 
suffer in His behalf.” (Philip. i. 29.) So that this latter is greater than the other: for He gave it of His free 
grace; verily, a favor it is, exceeding great, yea greater than any one of those, greater than to make the 
sun and the moon stand still, than to move the world! greater this than to have power over devils, or to 
cast out devils. The devils grieve not so much at being cast out by the faith which we exert, as when they 
behold us suffering any evil, and imprisoned for Christ’s sake. For this increases our boldness. Not for this 
is it a noble thing to be in bonds for Christ’s sake that it procures for us a kingdom; it is that it is done for 
Christ’s sake. Not for this do I bless those bonds, for that they conduct on to Heaven; it is because they 
are worn for the sake of the Lord of Heaven. How great a boast to know that he was bound for Christ’s 
sake! How great a happiness, how high an honor, how illustrious a distinction! Fain would I ever be 
dwelling on these subjects. Fain would I cling to this chain. Fain would I, though in reality I have not the 
power, yet still in idea, bind this chain round my soul by a temper like his. 


“The foundations of the prison-house,” we read, “were shaken” where Paul was bound, “and every one’s 
bands were loosed.” (Acts xvi. 26.) Beholdest thou then in bonds a nature that can dissolve bonds 
themselves? for as the Lord’s death put death itself to death, so also did Paul’s bonds loose the men in 
bonds, shake the house of bondage, open the doors. Yet is not this the natural effect of bonds, but the very 
reverse; it is to keep him that is bound in safety, not to open for him the prison walls. No, of bonds then in 
general this is not the nature, but of those bonds which are for Christ’s sake, it is. “The jailor fell down 
before Paul and Silas.” (Acts xvi. 29.) And yet neither is this again the effect of chains in general, to lay 
the binders at the feet of the bound: no, but, on the contrary, to put these last under the hands of the 
former. Whereas here, the man who was free was under the feet of the man who had been bound. The 
binder was beseeching him whom he had bound to release him from his fear. Tell me, was it not thou that 
didst bind him? Didst thou not cast him into the inner prison? Didst thou not make his feet fast in the 


stocks? Why tremblest thou? Why art thou troubled? Why weepest thou? Why hast thou drawn thy sword? 
Never bound I, saith he, aught like this! I knew not that the prisoners of Christ had power so mighty as 
this. What sayest thou? They received power to open Heaven, and should they not be able to open a 
prison? They loosed them that were bound by evil spirits, and was a piece of iron likely to conquer them? 
Thou knowest not the men. And therefore also wert thou pardoned. That prisoner is Paul, whom all the 
Angels reverence. He is Paul, whose very handkerchiefs and napkins cast out devils, and chase diseases to 
flight. And sure the bond which is of the devil is adamantine, and far more indissoluble than iron; for this 
indeed binds the soul, the other only the body. He therefore that released souls that were bound, shall not 
he have power to release his own body? He that could burst asunder the bonds of evil spirits, shall he not 
unloose a rivet of iron? He that by his very garments unloosed those prisoners, and released them from 
the spell of devils, shall not he of himself set himself at liberty? For this was he first bound himself, and 
then loosed the prisoners, that thou mightest understand that Christ’s servants in bonds possess a power 
far greater than they that are at liberty. Had one who was at liberty wrought this, then had it not been so 
marvellous. So then the chain was not a token of weakness, but rather of a greater power, and thus is the 
saint’s might more illustriously displayed, when, even though in bonds, he overpowers them that are at 
liberty, when he that is in bonds sets not only himself at liberty, but them that are in bonds also. Where is 
the use of walls? What the advantage of thrusting him into the inner prison, whereas he opened the outer 
also? and why too was it done in the night? and why with an earthquake? 


Oh, bear with me a little, and give me leave while I refrain from the Apostle’s words, and revel in the 
Apostle’s deeds, and banquet on Paul’s chain; grant me still longer to dwell upon it. I have laid hold on 
that chain, and no one shall part me from it. More securely at this moment am I bound by affection, than 
was he then in the stocks. This is a bond which no one can loose, for it is formed of the love of Christ; this 
neither the Angels, no, nor the kingdom of Heaven, has power to unloose. We may hear Paul’s own words; 
(Rom. viii. 38, 39.) “Neither angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor powers, 
nor height, nor depth, shall be able to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


Now then, why did the event take place at midnight? And wherefore too with an earthquake? Hearken, 
and marvel at the providential orderings of God. Every one’s bands were loosed, and the doors were 
opened. And yet was this done only for the jailor’s sake, not with a view to display, but with a view to his 
salvation: for that the prisoners knew not that they were loosed, is evident from Paul’s exclamation; for 
what said he? “He cried with a loud voice, saying, Do thyself no harm, for we are all here.” (Acts xvi. 28.) 
But never would they all have been within, had they seen the doors opened, and themselves set at liberty. 
They who were used to cut through walls, and to scale roofs and parapets, and to venture on all sorts of 
attempts in chains, never would have endured to remain within, with their bands loosed, and the doors 
opened, with the jailer himself asleep; no, but the bond of sleep was to them instead of the bonds of iron. 
So that the thing took place and yet no damage ensued from the miracle to the jailer who was to be saved. 
And besides this too, they that are bound are bound most securely in the night, not in the day; and so 
accordingly might we behold them bound again with all care and sleeping: but had these things been done 
in the day time, there would have been great stir and tumult. 


Then again, wherefore was the building shaken? It was to arouse the jailer, to behold what was done, for 
he alone was worthy of being saved. And do thou too, behold, I pray, the exceeding greatness of the grace 
of Christ, for well were it in the midst of Paul’s bonds to make mention also of the grace of God, nay 
indeed the very bonds themselves are of the gift and grace of God. Some indeed there are who complain 
“Why was the jailer saved?” and from those very circumstances, for which they ought to admire the 
loving-kindness of God they find fault with it. Nor is it anything to be wondered at. Such are those sickly 
persons, that find fault even with the food that nourishes them, which they ought to prize, and who affirm 
that honey is bitter: and those dimsighted persons who are darkened by the very thing which ought to 
enlighten them. Not that these effects arise from the nature of the objects themselves, but from the 
weakness of the persons who are unable to use them properly. What, however, was I saying? When they 
ought to be admiring God’s loving-kindness, in that He took a man who had fallen into the most desperate 
wickedness, and was making him better, they find fault: “Why, how was it that he did not take the thing to 
be the work of witchcraft and of sorcery, and confine them the more closely, and cry out?” Many things 
conspired to prevent this; first, that he heard them singing praises to God. And sorcerers never would 
have been singing such hymns as those, for he heard them, it is said, singing praises unto God. Secondly, 
the fact, that they themselves did not take flight, but even withheld him from killing himself. Now had 
they done it for their own sake, they never would have remained still within; they would themselves have 
escaped first of all. Great again was their kindness also; they withheld the man from killing himself, even 
him who had bound them, thus all but saying unto him, “Truly, thou didst bind us with all safety, and most 
cruelly, that thou thyself mightest be loosed from the most cruel of all bonds.” For every one is shackled 
with the chains of his own sins; and those bonds are accursed, whereas these for Christ’s sake are 
blessed, and worth many an earnest prayer. For that these bonds can loose those other bonds of sin, he 
showed to us by things which are matters of sense. Didst thou behold them released, who had been bound 
with iron? Thou shalt see thyself also delivered from other galling bonds. These bonds, the prisoners’ 
bonds, not those of Paul, I mean, are the effect of those other bonds, the bonds of sins. They who were 
confined within, were doubly prisoners, and the jailer himself was a prisoner. They indeed were bound 
both with iron and with sins, he with sins only. Them did Paul loose to assure the faith of him, for the 
chains which he loosed were visible. And thus too did Christ Himself; but rather in the inverse order. In 


that instance, there was a double palsy. What was it? There was that of the soul by sins, and also that of 
the body. What then did the Lord do? “Son,” saith He, “be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven.” (Matt. ix. 
3-6.) He first loosed the bonds of the real and true palsy, and then proceeds to the other: for when 
“certain of the Scribes said within themselves, This man blasphemeth; Jesus, knowing their thoughts, said, 
Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts? For whether is easier, to say, Thy sins are forgiven, or to say, Arise, 
and walk? But, that ye may know that the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins, (then saith he 
to the sick of the palsy,) Arise, and take up thy bed, and go unto thy house.” Having wrought the invisible 
miracle, He confirmed it by the visible, the spiritual by the bodily cure. And why did He do thus? That it 
might be fulfilled, which is spoken, (Luke xix. 22.) “Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked 
servant.” For what said they? “None can forgive sins, but God alone.” Of course, therefore, no Angel, nor 
Archangel, nor any other created power. This ye have yourselves confessed. And what then ought to be 
said? If I shall be shown to have forgiven sins, it is fully evident that I am God. However, He said it not 
thus, but what said He? “But that ye may know that the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins; 
then saith He to the sick of the palsy, Arise, and take up thy bed, and go unto thy house.” (Matt. ix. 6.) 
When therefore, He would say, I work the more difficult miracle, it is plain that there is no pretext left 
you, no room for gainsaying about the easier one. Hence it was that He wrought the invisible miracle first, 
because there were many gainsayers; and then He led them from the invisible to the visible itself. 


Surely then the faith of the jailer was no light or hasty faith. He saw the prisoners. And he saw nothing, he 
heard nothing wrong; he saw that nothing was done by sorcery, for they were singing hymns unto God. He 
saw that every thing done proceeded from overflowing kindness, for they did not avenge themselves 
against him, although they had it in their power; for it was in their power to rescue both themselves and 
the prisoners, and escape; and if not the prisoners, at all events themselves; but they did not do this. Thus 
did they challenge his reverence, not only by the miracle, but also by their behavior. For how did Paul cry 
out? “He cried with a loud voice, saying, Do thyself no harm, for we are all here.” Thou seest at once his 
freedom from vain-glory and arrogance, and his fellow-feeling. He said not, “It is for us these wonders 
have been wrought,” but as though he were merely one of the prisoners, he said, “For we are all here.” 
And yet, even though they had not before this loosed themselves, nor had done so by means of the 
miracle, still they might have been silent, and have set all that were bound at liberty. For had they held 
their peace, and had they not with their loud crying stayed his hand, he would have thrust the sword 
through his throat. Wherefore also Paul cried out, because he had been cast into the inner ward: as 
though he had said, “To thine own injury hast thou done this, that thou hast thrust in so far those that 
could deliver thee from the danger.” However they imitated not the treatment they had received at his 
hands; though, had he died, all would have escaped. Thou seest that they chose rather to remain in bonds, 
than to suffer him to perish. Hence too might he reason within himself, “Had they been sorcerers, 
doubtless they would have set the others at liberty, and have released themselves from their bonds:” (for 
it is likely that many such had also been imprisoned.) He was the more amazed, in that having often 
received sorcerers in charge, he had yet witnessed nothing done like this. A sorcerer never would have 
shaken the foundations, so as to startle the jailer from sleep, and thus render his own escape more 
difficult. 


Now, however, let us proceed to look at the jailor’s faith. “And,” saith the Scripture, “he called for lights 
and sprang in, and trembling for fear fell down before Paul and Silas, and brought them out, and said, 
Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” He grasped fire and sword, and cried, “Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved?” “And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, thou and thy house.” 
(Acts xvi. 29-31.) “This is not the act of sorcerers,” he would say, “to deliver a doctrine like this. No 
mention any where here of an evil spirit.” Thou seest how worthy he was to be saved: for when he beheld 
the miracle, and was relieved from his terror, he did not forget what most concerned him, but even in the 
midst of so great peril, he was solicitous about that salvation which concerned his soul: and came before 
them in such a manner as it was meet to come before teachers: he fell down at their feet. “And they 
spake,” it continues, “the word of the Lord, unto him with all that were in his house. And he took them the 
same hour of the night, and washed their stripes; and was baptized, he and all his, immediately.” (Acts xvi. 
32, 33.) Observe the fervency of the man! He did not delay; he did not say, “Let day come, let us see, let 
us look about us;” but with great fervency, he was both himself baptized, and all his house. Yes, not like 
most men now-a-days, who suffer both servants and wives and children to go unbaptized. Be ye, I beseech 
you, like the jailor. I say not, in authority, but in purpose; for what is the benefit of authority, where 
purpose is weak? The savage one, the inhuman one, who lived in the practice of unnumbered wrongs and 
made this his constant study, has become all at once so humane, so tenderly attentive. “He washed,” it is 
said, “their stripes.” 


And mark, on the other hand, the fervency of Paul also. Bound, scourged, thus he preached the Gospel. 
Oh, that blessed chain, with how great travail did it travail that night, what children did it bring forth! Yea 
of them too may he say, “Whom I have begotten in my bonds.” (Philem. x.) Mark thou, how he glories, and 
will have the children thus begotten, to be on that account the more illustrious! Mark thou, how 
transcendant is the glory of those bonds, in that they give lustre not only to him that wore them, but also 
to them who were on that occasion begotten by him. They have some advantage, who were begotten in 
Paul’s bonds, I say not in respect of grace, (for grace is one and the same,) nor in respect of remission, 
(for remission is one and the same to all,) but in that they are thus from the very outset taught to rejoice 
and to glory in such things. “The same hour of the night,” it is said, “he took them, and washed their 


stripes, and was baptized.” 


And now then behold the fruit. He straightway recompensed them with his carnal things. “He brought 
them up into his house, and set meat before them, and rejoiced greatly with all his house, having believed 
in God.” For what was he not ready to do, now that by the opening of the prison doors, heaven itself was 
opened to him? He washed his teacher, he set food before him, and rejoiced. Paul’s chain entered into the 
prison, and transformed all things there into a Church; it drew in its train the body of Christ, it prepared 
the spiritual feast, and travailed with that birth, at which Angels rejoice. And was it without reason then 
that I said that the prison was more glorious than Heaven? For it became a source of joy there; yes, if 
“there is joy in Heaven over one sinner that repenteth,” (Luke xv. 7.) if, “where two or three are gathered 
together in His Name, there is Christ in the midst of them;” (Matt. xviii. 20.) how much more, where Paul 
and Silas, and the jailor and all his house were, and faith so earnest as theirs! Observe the intense 
earnestness of their faith. 


But this prison has reminded me of another prison. And what then is that? It is that where Peter was. Not, 
however, that any thing like this took place there. No. He was delivered to four quaternions of soldiers to 
keep him and he sang not, he watched not, but he slept; neither, again, had he been scourged. And yet 
was the peril greater, for in the case before us indeed the end was accomplished, and the prisoners Paul 
and Silas, had undergone their punishment; but in his case it was yet to come. So that though there were 
no stripes to torture him, yet was there the anticipation of the future to distress him. And mark too the 
miracle there. “Behold, an angel of the Lord,” it is related, “stood by him, and a light shined in the cell; 
and he smote Peter on the side, and awoke him, saying, Rise up quickly. And his chains fell off from his 
hands.” (Acts xii. 7.) In order that he might not imagine the transaction to be the work of the light alone, 
he also struck Peter. Now no one saw the light, save himself only, and he thought it was a vision. So 
insensible are they that are asleep to the mercies of God. “And the angel,” it proceeds, “said unto him, 
Gird thyself and bind on thy sandals; and he did so. And he saith unto him, Cast thy garment about thee, 
and follow me. And he went out and followed, and he wist not that it was true which was done by the 
angel; but thought he saw a vision. And when they were past the first and the second ward, they came 
unto the iron gate, that leadeth unto the city, which opened to them of his own accord; and they went out, 
and passed on through one street; and straightway the angel departed from him.” (Acts xii. 8-10.) Why 
was not the same thing done here as was done in the case of Paul and Silas? Because in that case they 
were intending to release them. On that account God willed not that they should be released in this 
manner. Whereas in blessed Peter’s case, they were intending to lead him forth to execution. But what 
then? Would it not have been far more marvellous, some one may Say, had he been led forth, and delivered 
over into the king’s hands, and then had been snatched away from the very midst of his imminent peril, 
and sustained no harm? For thus moreover, neither had the soldiers perished. Great is the question which 
has been raised upon this matter. What! did God, it is said, save His own servant with the punishment of 
others, with the destruction of others? Now in the first place, it was not with the destruction of others; for 
this did not arise from the ordering of providence, but arose from the cruelty of the judge. How so? God 
had so providentially ordered it, as that not only these men need not perish, but moreover that even he, 
the judge, should have been saved, just as in this case of the jailor. But he did not use the boon aright. 
“Now as soon as it was day,” it continues, “there was no small stir among the soldiers, what was become 
of Peter.” And what then? Herod makes strict inquiry into the matter, “and he examined the guards,” it is 
related, “and commanded that they should be put to death.” (Acts xii. 18-19.) Now, indeed, had he not 
examined them, there might have been some excuse for executing them. Whereas, as it is, he had them 
brought before him, he examined them, he found that Peter had been bound, that the prison had been 
well secured, that the keepers were before the doors. No wall had been broken through, no door had been 
opened, nor was there any other evidence whatever of false dealing. He ought upon this to have been 
awed by the power of God, which had snatched Peter from the very midst of perils, and to have adored 
Him who was able to do such mighty works. But, on the contrary, he ordered those men off to execution. 
How then in this case is God the cause? Had He indeed caused the wall to be broken through, and thus 
had extricated Peter, possibly the deed might have been put to the account of their negligence. But if He 
so providentially ordered it, as that the matter should be shown to be the work not of the evil agency of 
man, but of the miraculous agency of God, why did Herod act thus? For had Peter intended to flee, he 
would have fled as he was, with his chains on. Had he intended to fly, in his confusion he never would 
have had so great forethought as to take even his sandals, but he would have left them. Whereas, as it is, 
the object of the Angel’s saying unto him, “Bind on thy sandals,” was that they might know that he had 
done the thing not in the act of flight, but with full leisure. For, bound as he was, and fixed between the 
two soldiers, he never would have found sufficient time to unbind the chains also, and especially as he too, 
like Paul, was in the inner ward. Thus then was the punishment of the keepers owing to the 
unrighteousness of the judge. For why did not the Jews act in the same way? For now again I am reminded 
of yet another prison. The first was that at Rome, next, was this at Caesarea, now we come to that at 
Jerusalem. When then the chief Priests and the Pharisees heard from those whom they had sent to the 
prison to bring Peter out, that “they found no man within,” but both doors “closed,” and “the keepers 
standing at the doors,” why was it that they not only did not put the keepers to death, but, so far from it, 
“they were much perplexed concerning them whereunto this would grow.” Now if the Jews, murderous as 
they were in their designs against them, yet entertained not a thought of the kind, much more shouldest 
not thou, who didst every thing to please those Jews. For this unrighteous sentence vengeance quickly 
overtook Herod. 


But now if any complain of this, then complain too about those who are killed on the highway, and about 
the ten thousand others who are unjustly put to death, and further, of the infants also that were 
slaughtered at the time of Christ’s birth; for Christ also, according to what thou allegest, was the cause of 
their deaths. But it was not Christ, but rather the madness and tyranny of Herod’s father. Dost thou ask, 
Why then did He not snatch Him out of Herod’s hands? True, He might have done so, but there would 
have been nothing gained by so doing. How many times, at least, did Christ escape even from the grasp of 
their hands? And yet what good did this do to that unfeeling people? Whereas here there is even much 
profit arising to the faithful from what was done. For as there were records made, and the enemies 
themselves bore testimony to the facts, the testimony was above suspicion. As therefore in that instance 
the mouths of the enemies were stopped in no other way whatever, but only by the persons who came 
acknowledging the facts, so was it also here. For why did the jailor here do nothing like what Herod did? 
Nay, and the things which Herod witnessed were not at all less wonderful than those which this man 
witnessed. So far as wonder goes, it is no less wonderful to be assured that a prisoner came out when the 
doors were closed, than it is to behold them set open. Indeed this last might rather have seemed to be 
perhaps a vision of the imagination, the other never could, when exactly and circumstantially reported. So 
that, had this man been as wicked as Herod, he would have slain Paul, as Herod did the soldiers; but such 
he was not. 


If any one should ask, Why was it that God permitted the children also to be murdered?’ I should fall, 
probably, into a longer discourse, than was originally intended to be addressed to you. 


At this point, however, let us terminate our discourse, with many thanks to Paul’s chain, for that it has 
been made to us the source of so many blessings, and exhorting you, should ye have to suffer any thing for 
Christ’s sake, not only not to repine, but to rejoice, as the Apostles did, yea, and to glory; as Paul said, 
“Most gladly, therefore will I rather glory in my infirmities,” (2 Cor. xii. 9.) for because of this it was that 
he heard also those words, “My grace is sufficient for thee.” Paul glories in bonds; and dost thou pride 
thyself in riches? The Apostles rejoiced that they were counted worthy to be scourged, and dost thou seek 
for ease and self-indulgence? On what ground then, dost thou wish to attain the same end as they, if here 
on earth thou art traveling the contrary road from them? “And now,” saith Paul, “I go bound in the spirit 
unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall befall me there; save that the Holy Ghost testifieth unto 
me in every city, saying, that bonds and afflictions abide me.” (Acts xx. 22.) And why then dost thou set 
out, if bonds and afflictions abide thee? For this very reason, saith he, that I may be bound for Christ’s 
sake, that I may die for His sake. “For I am ready not to be bound only, but also to die for the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” (Acts xxi. 13.) 


Moral. Nothing can be more blessed than that soul. In what does he glory? In bonds, in afflictions, in 
chains, in scars; “I bear branded on my body,” saith he, “the marks of Jesus,” (Gal. vi. 17.) as though they 
were some great trophy. And again, “For because of the hope of Israel,” saith he, “I am bound with this 
chain.” (Acts xxviii. 20.) And again, “For which I am an ambassador in chains.” (Eph. vi. 20.) What is this? 
Art thou not ashamed, art thou not afraid going about the world as a prisoner? Dost thou not fear lest any 
one should charge thy God with weakness? lest any one should on this account refuse to come near thee 
and to join the fold? No, saith he, not such are my bonds. They can shine brightly even in kings’ palaces. 
“So that my bonds,” saith he, “became manifest in Christ, throughout the whole praetorian guard: and 
most of the brethren in the Lord, being confident through my bonds, are more abundantly bold to speak 
the word of God without fear.” (Philip. i. 13, 14.) Behold ye a force in bonds stronger than the raising of 
the dead. They beheld me bound, and they are the more courageous. For where bonds are, there of 
necessity is something great also. Where affliction is, there verily is salvation also, there verily is solace, 
there verily are great achievements. For when the devil kicks, then is he, doubtless, hit. When he binds 
God’s servants, then most of all does the word gain ground. And mark how this is every where the case. 
Paul was imprisoned; and in the prison he did these things, yea, saith he, by my very bonds themselves. 
He was imprisoned at Rome, and brought the more converts to the faith; for not only was he himself 
emboldened, but many others also because of him. He was imprisoned at Jerusalem, and preaching in his 
bonds he struck the king with amazement, (Acts xxvi. 28.) and made the governor tremble. (Acts xxiv. 25.) 
For being afraid, it is related, he let him go, and he that had bound him was not ashamed to receive 
instruction concerning the things to come at the hands of him whom he had bound. In bonds he sailed, 
and retrieved the wreck, and bound fast the tempest. It was when he was in bonds that the monster 
fastened on him, and fell off from his hand, having done him no hurt. He was bound at Rome, and 
preaching in bonds drew thousands to his cause, holding forward, in the place of every other, this very 
argument, I mean his chain. 


It is not however our lot to be bound now-a-days. And yet there is another chain if we have a mind to wear 
it. And what is it? It is to restrain our hand, to be not so forward to covetousness. With this chain let us 
bind ourselves. Let the fear of God be unto us instead of a bond of iron. Let us loose them that are bound 
by poverty, by affliction. There is no comparison between opening the doors of a prison, and releasing an 
enthralled soul. There is no comparison between loosing the bonds of prisoners and “setting at liberty 
them that are bruised;” (Luke iv. 18.) this last is far greater than the other; for the other there is no 
reward in store, for this last there are ten thousand rewards. 


Paul’s chain has proved a long one, and has detained us a length of time. Yea, long indeed it is, and more 


beautiful than any cord of gold. A chain this, which draws them that are bound by it, as it were by a kind 
of invisible machinery, to Heaven, and, like a golden cord let down, draws them up to the Heaven of 
heavens. And the wonderful thing is this, that, bound, as it is, below, it draws its captives upwards: and 
indeed this is not the nature of the things themselves. But where God orders and disposes, look not for the 
nature of things, nor for natural sentence, but for things above nature and natural sequence. 


Let us learn not to sink under affliction, nor to repine; for look at this blessed saint. He had been 
scourged, and sorely scourged, for it is said, “When they had laid many stripes upon them.” He had been 
bound too, and that again sorely, for the jailor cast him into the inner ward, and with extraordinary 
security. And though he was in so many perils, at midnight, when even the most wakeful are asleep with 
sleep, another and a stronger bond upon them, they chanted and sang praise unto the Lord. What can be 
more adamantine than these souls? They bethought them how that the holy Children sang even in fire and 
furnace. (Dan. iii. 1-30.) Perhaps they thus reasoned with themselves, “we have as yet suffered nothing 
like that.” 


But our discourse has done well, in that it has thus brought us out again to other bonds, and into another 
prison. What am I to do? I would fain be silent, but am not able. I have discovered another prison, far 
more wonderful and more astonishing than the former. But, come now, rouse yourselves, as though I were 
just commencing my discourse, and attend to me with your minds fresh. I would fain break off the 
discourse, but it will not suffer me; for just as a man in the midst of drinking cannot bear to break off his 
draught, whatever any one may promise him; so I too, now I have laid hold of this glorious cup of the 
prison of them that were bound for Christ’s sake, I cannot leave off, I cannot hold my peace. For if Paul in 
the prison, and in the night, kept not silence, no, nor under the scourge; shall I, who am sitting here by 
daylight, and speaking so much at my ease, shall I hold my peace, when men in bonds, and under the 
scourge, and at midnight could not endure to do so? The holy Children were not silent, no, not in the 
furnace and in the fire, and are not we ashamed to hold our peace? Let us look then at this prison also. 
Here too, they were bound, but at once and from the very outset it was evident that they were not about 
to be burned, but only to enter as into a prison. For why do ye bind men who are about to be committed to 
the flames? They were bound, as Paul was, hand and foot. They were bound with as great violence as he 
was. For the jailor thrust him into the inner prison; and the king commanded the furnace to be intensely 
heated. And now let us see the issue. When Paul and Silas sang, the prison was shaken, and the doors 
were opened. When the three Children sang, the bonds both of their feet and hands were loosed. The 
prison was opened, and the doors of the furnace were opened: for a dewy breeze whistled through it. 


But many thoughts crowd around me. I know not which to utter first, and which second. Wherefore, let no 
one, I entreat, require order of me, for the subjects are closely allied. 


They who were bound together with Paul and Silas were loosed, and yet nevertheless they slept. In the 
case of the three Children, instead of that, something else took place. The men who had cast them in, 
were themselves burned to death. And then, as I was fain to tell you, the king beheld them loose, and fell 
down before them: he heard them singing their song of praise, and beheld four walking, and he called 
them. As Paul, though able to do so, came not forth, until he who had cast him in, called him, and brought 
him forth: so neither did the three Children come forth, until he who had cast them in commanded them 
to come forth. What lesson are we taught from this? Not to be over hasty in courting persecution, nor 
when in tribulation to be over eager for deliverance, and on the other hand when they release us not to 
continue in it. Further, the jailor, inasmuch as he was able to enter in where the saints were, fell down at 
their feet. The king came but to the door and fell down. He dared not approach into the prison which he 
had prepared for them in the fire. And now mark their words. The one cried, “Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved?” (Acts xvi. 30.) The other, though not indeed with so great humility, yet uttered a voice no less 
sweet, “Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, ye servants of the most high God, come forth, and come 
hither.” (Dan. iii. 26.) Mighty dignity! “Ye servants of the most high God, come forth, and come hither.” 
How are they to come forth, O king? Thou didst cast them into the fire bound; they have continued this 
long time in the fire. Why, had they been made of adamant, had they been blocks of metal, in singing that 
entire hymn, must they not have perished? On this account then they were saved, because they sang 
praises to God. The fire reverenced their readiness to suffer and afterwards it reverenced that wonderful 
song, and their hymns of praise. By what title dost thou call them? I said before, “Ye servants of the most 
high God.” Yes, to the servants of God, all things are possible; for if some, who are the servants of men, 
have, nevertheless, power, and authority, and the disposal of their concerns, much more have the servants 
of God. He called them by the name most delightful to them, he knew that by this means he flattered them 
most: for indeed, if it was in order to continue servants of God, that they entered into the fire, there could 
be no sound more delightful to them than this. Had he called them kings, had he called them lords of the 
world, yet would he not so truly have rejoiced them as when he said, “Ye servants of the most high God.” 
And why marvel at this? when, in writing to the mighty city, to her who was mistress of the world, and 
prided herself upon her high dignities, Paul set down as equivalent in dignity, nay, as far greater, yea 
incomparably greater than consulship, or kingly name, or than the empire of the world, this title, “Paul, a 
servant of Jesus Christ.” (Rom. i. 1.) “Ye servants of the most high God.” “Yes,” he would say, “if they show 
so great zeal as to be bond-servants, doubtless this is the title by which we shall conciliate them.” 


Again, observe also the piety of the Children: they showed no indignation, no anger, no gain-saying, but 


they came forth. Had they regarded it as an act of vengeance that they had been thrown into the furnace, 
they would have been grieved against the man who had cast them in; as it is, there is nothing of the kind; 
but, as though they were going forth from Heaven itself, so went they forth. And what the Prophet says of 
the Sun, that “He is as a bridegroom coming forth out of his chamber,” (Ps. xix. 5.) one would not go amiss 
in saying also of them. But though he goes forth thus, yet came they forth there more gloriously than he, 
for he indeed comes forth to enlighten the world with natural light, they to enlighten the world in a 
different way, I mean, spiritually. For because of them the king straightway issued a decree, containing 
these words, “It hath seemed good unto me to show the signs and wonders that the Most High God hath 
wrought toward me. How great are His signs! And how mighty are His wonders!” (Dan. iv. 2, 3.) So that 
they went forth, shedding a yet more glorious radiance, beaming indeed in that region itself, but, what is 
more than all, capable, by means of the king’s writings, of being diffused over the world and thus of 
dispelling the darkness which every where prevails. “Come forth,” said he, “and come hither.” He gave no 
commandment to extinguish the flame, but hereby most especially honored them, by believing that they 
were able not only to walk within it, but even to come out of it while it was still burning. 


But let us look again, if it seem good to you, at the words of the jailor, “Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” 
What language sweeter than this? This makes the very Angels leap for joy. To hear this language, even the 
Only-begotten Son of God Himself became a servant. This language they who believed at the beginning 
addressed to Peter. (Acts ii. 37.) “What shall we do?” And what said he in answer? “Repent and be 
baptized.” To have heard this language from the Jews, gladly would Paul have been cast even in to hell, in 
his eagerness for their salvation and obedience. But observe, he commits the whole matter to them, he 
wastes no unnecessary pains. Let us however look at the next point. The king here does not say, What 
must I do to be saved? but the teaching is plainer in his case than any language whatever; for he 
straightway becomes a preacher, he needs not to be instructed like the jailor. He proclaims God, and 
makes confession of His power. “Of a truth your God is the God of Gods and the Lord of Kings, because He 
hath sent His Angel, and hath delivered you.” (Dan. ii. 47; iii. 28.) And what was the sequel? Not one 
single jailor, but numbers are instructed by the king’s writings, by the sight of the facts. For that the king 
would not have told a falsehood is evident enough to every one, because he never would have chosen to 
bear such testimony to captives, nor to overthrow his own acts; he never would have chosen to incur the 
imputation of such utter madness: so that had not the truth been abundantly manifest, he would not have 
written in such terms, and with so many persons present. 


Perceive ye how great is the power of bonds? How great the force of those praises that are sung in 
tribulation? Their heart failed not, they were not cast down, but were then yet more vigorous, and their 
courage then yet greater and justly so. 


While we are considering these things one question yet remains for us: Why was it that in the prison on 
the one hand, the prisoners were loosed, whilst in the furnace the executioners were burnt to death: for 
that indeed should have been the king’s fate, because neither were they who bound them, nor they who 
cast them into the furnace, guilty of so great sin as the man who commanded this should be done. Why 
then did they perish? On this point there is not any very great need of minute examination; for they were 
wicked men. And therefore this was providentially ordered, that the power of the fire might be shown, and 
the miracle might be made more signal; for if it thus devoured them that were without, how did it show 
them unscathed that were within it? it was that the power of God might be made manifest. And let no one 
wonder that I have put the king on a level with the jailor, for he did the same thing; the one was in no wise 
more noble than the other, and they both had their reward. 


But, as I said, the righteous, when they are in tribulations, are then especially more energetic, and when 
they are in bonds: for to suffer any thing for Christ’s sake is the sweetest of all consolation. 


Will ye that I remind you of yet another prison? It seems necessary to go on from this chain to another 
prison still. And which will ye? Shall it be that of Jeremiah, or of Joseph, or of John? Thanks to Paul’s 
chain; how many prisons has it opened to our discourse? Will ye have that of John? He also was once 
bound for Christ’s sake, and for the law of God. What then? Was he idle when he was in prison? Was it not 
from thence he sent, by his disciples, and said, “Art Thou He that cometh, or look we for another?” (Matt. 
xi. 2, 3.) Even when there, then, it seems he taught, for surely he did not disregard his duty. But again, did 
not Jeremiah prophesy concerning the king of Babylon, and fulfil his work even there in prison? And what 
of Joseph? Was he not in prison thirteen years? What then? Not even there did he forget his virtue. I have 
yet to mention the bonds of one and therewith will close my discourse. Our Master Himself was bound, He 
who loosed the world from sins. Those hands were bound, those hands that wrought ten thousand good 
deeds. For, “they bound Him,” it saith, “and led Him away to Caiaphas;” (Matt. xxvii. 2; John xviii. 24.) yes, 
He was bound who had wrought so many marvellous works. 


Reflecting on these things, let us never repine; but whether we be in bonds, let us rejoice; or whether we 
be not in bonds, let us be as though we were bound together with Him. See how great a blessing are 
bonds! Knowing all these things, let us send up our thanksgiving for all things to God, through Christ 
Jesus our Lord with whom to the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, and honor, now 
and forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY Ix 


CHAPTER IV. VERSES 1-3 


“T therefore, the prisoner in the Lord, beseech you, to walk worthily of the calling wherewith ye were 
called, with all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one another in love; giving 
diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 


Great has the power of Paul’s chain been shown to be, and more glorious than miracles. It is not in vain 
then, as it should seem, nor without an object, that he here holds it forward, but as the means of all others 
most likely to touch them. And what saith he? “I therefore, the prisoner in the Lord, beseech you, to walk 
worthily of the calling wherewith ye were called.” And how is that? “with all lowliness and meekness, with 
long-suffering, forbearing one another in love.” 


It is not the being merely a prisoner that is honorable, but the being so for Christ’s sake. Hence he saith, 
‘in the Lord,” i.e., the prisoner for Christ’s sake. Nothing is equal to this. But now the chain is dragging 
me away still more from my subject, and pulling me back again, and I cannot bear to resist it, but am 
drawn along willingly,—yea, rather, with all my heart; and would that it were always my lot to be 
descanting on Paul’s chain. 


But now do not become drowsy: for I am yet desirous to solve that other question, which many raise, 
when they say, Why, if tribulation be a glory, how came Paul himself to say in his defence to Agrippa, “I 
would to God that whether with little or with much not thou only, but also all that hear me this day, might 
become such as I am, except these bonds?” (Acts xxvi. 29.) He said not this, God forbid! as deeming the 
thing a matter to be deprecated; no; for had it been such, he would not have gloried in bonds, in 
imprisonments, in those other tribulations; and when writing elsewhere he saith, “Most gladly will I rather 
glory in my weaknesses.” (2 Cor. xii. 9.) But what is the case? This was itself a proof how great a thing he 
considered those bonds; for as in writing to the Corinthians he said, “I fed you with milk, not with meat, 
for ye were not yet able to bear it;” (1 Cor. iii. 2.) so also here. They before whom he spoke were not able 
to hear of the beauty, nor the comeliness, nor the blessing of those bonds. Hence it was he added, “except 
these bonds.” To the Hebrews however he spoke not thus, but exhorted them to “be bound with” (Heb. 
xiii. 3.) them that were in bonds. And hence too did he himself rejoice in his bonds, and was bound, and 
was led with the prisoners into the inner prison. Mighty is the power of Paul’s chain! A spectacle this, 
which may suffice for every other, to behold Paul bound, and led forth from his prison; to behold him 
bound, and sitting within it, what pleasure can come up to this? What would I not give for such a sight? 
Do ye see the emperors, the consuls, borne along in their chariots and arrayed in gold, and their body- 
guard with every thing about them of gold? Their halberds of gold, their shields of gold, their raiment of 
gold, their horses with trappings of gold? How much more delightful than such a spectacle is his! I would 
rather see Paul once, going forth with the prisoners from his prison, than behold these ten thousand times 
over, parading along with all that retinue. When he was thus led forth, how many Angels, suppose ye, led 
the way before him? And to show that I speak no fiction, I will make the fact manifest to you from a 
certain ancient narrative. 


Elisha the prophet, (perhaps ye know the man,) at the time (2 Kings vi. 8-12.) when the king of Syria was 
at war with the king of Israel, sitting at his own home, brought to light all the counsels which the king of 
Syria was taking in his chamber with them that were privy to his designs, and rendered the king’s 
counsels of none effect, by telling beforehand his secrets, and not suffering the king of Israel to fall into 
the snares which he was laying. This sorely troubled the king; he was disheartened, and was reduced to 
greater perplexity, not knowing how to discover him who was disclosing all that passed, and plotting 
against him, and disappointing his schemes. Whilst therefore he was in this perplexity, and enquiring into 
the cause, one of his armor-bearers told him, that there was a certain prophet, one Elisha, dwelling in 
Samaria, who suffered not the king’s designs to stand, but disclosed all that passed. The king imagined 
that he had discovered the whole matter. Sure, never was any one more miserably misled than he. When 
he ought to have honored the man, to have reverenced him, to have been awed that he really possessed so 
great power, as that, seated, as he was, so many furlongs off, he should know all that passed in the king’s 
chamber, without any one at all to tell him; this indeed he did not, but being exasperated, and wholly 
carried away by his passion, he equips horsemen, and soldiers, and dispatches them to bring the prophet 
before him. 


Now Elisha had a disciple as yet only on the threshold of prophecy, (2 Kings vi. 13ff.) as yet far from being 
judged worthy of revelations of this kind. The king’s soldiers arrived at the spot, as intending to bind the 
man, or rather the prophet.—Again I am falling upon bonds, so entirely is this discourse interwoven with 
them.—And when the disciple saw the host of soldiers, he was affrighted, and ran full of trembling to his 
master, and told him the calamity, as he thought, and informed him of the inevitable peril. The prophet 
smiled at him for fearing things not worthy to be feared, and bade him be of good cheer. The disciple, 
however, being as yet imperfect, did not listen to him, but being still amazed at the sight, remained in 
fear. Upon this, what did the prophet do? “Lord,” said he, “open the eyes of this young man, and let him 
see that they which are with us, are more than they which are with them;” (2 Kings vi. 16, 17.) and 
immediately he beheld the whole mountain, where the prophet then dwelt, filled with so great a multitude 
of horses and chariots of fire. Now these were nothing else than ranks of Angels. But if only for an 


occasion like this so great a band of Angels attended Elisha what must Paul have had? This is what the 
prophet David tells us. “The Angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear Him.” (Ps. xxxiv. 7.) 
And again; “They shall bear thee up in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” (Ps. xci. 2.) 
And why do I speak of Angels? The Lord Himself was with him then as he went forth; for surely it cannot 
be that He was seen by Abraham, and yet was not with Paul. No, it was His own promise, “I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” (Matt. xxviii. 20.) And again, when He appeared to him, He said, 
“Be not afraid, but speak, for I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to harm thee.” (Acts xviii. 9, 
10.) Again, He stood by him in a dream, and said, “Be of good cheer, for as thou hast testified concerning 
me at Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also at Rome.” (Acts xxiii. 11.) 


The saints, though they are at all times a glorious sight, and are full of abundant grace, yet are so, most of 
all, when they are in perils for Christ’s sake, when they are prisoners; for as a brave soldier is at all times 
and of himself a pleasing spectacle to them that behold him, but most of all when he is standing, and in 
ranks at the king’s side; thus also imagine to yourselves Paul, how great a thing it was to see him teaching 
in his bonds. 


Shall I mention, in passing, a thought, which just at this moment occurs to me? The blessed martyr 
Babylas was bound, and he too for the very same cause as John also was, because he reproved a king in 
his transgression. This man when he was dying gave charge that his bonds should be laid with his body, 
and that the body should be buried bound; and to this day the fetters lie mingled with his ashes, so 
devoted was his affection for the bonds he had worn for Christ’s sake. “He was laid in chains of iron” as 
the Prophet saith of Joseph. (Ps. cv. 18.) And even women have before now had trial of these bonds. 


We however are not in bonds, nor am I recommending this, since now is not the time for them. But thou, 
bind not thine hands, but bind thy heart and mind. There are yet other bonds, and they that wear not the 
one, shall have to wear the other. Hear what Christ saith, “Bind him hand and foot.” (Matt. xxii. 13.) But 
God forbid we should have trial of those bonds! but of these may He grant us even to take our fill! 


On these accounts he saith, “I, the prisoner in the Lord, beseech you to walk worthily of the calling 
wherewith ye were called.” But what is this calling? Ye were called as His body, it is said. Ye have Christ 
as your head; and though you were “enemies,” and had committed misdeeds out of number, yet “hath He 
raised you up with Him and made you to sit with Him.” (Eph. ii. 6.) A high calling this, and to high 
privileges, not only in that we have been called from that former state, but in that we are called both to 
such privileges, and by such a method. 


But how is it possible to “walk worthily” of it? “With all lowliness.” Such an one walks worthily. This is the 
basis of all virtue. If thou be lowly, and bethink thee what thou art, and how thou wast saved, thou wilt 
take this recollection as a motive to all virtue. Thou wilt neither be elated with bonds, nor with those very 
privileges which I mentioned, but as knowing that all is of grace, thou wilt humble thyself. The lowly- 
minded man is able to be at once a generous and a grateful servant. “For what hast thou,” saith he, “that 
thou didst not receive?” (1 Cor. iv. 7.) And again, hear his words, “I labored more abundantly than they all; 
yet not I, but the grace of God which was with me.” (1 Cor. xv. 10.) 


“With all lowliness,” saith he; not that which is in words, nor that which is in actions only, but even in 
one’s very bearing and tone of voice: not lowly towards one, and rude towards another; be lowly towards 
all men, be he friend or foe, be he great or small. This is lowliness. Even in thy good deeds be lowly; for 
hear what Christ saith, “Blessed are the poor in spirit;” (Matt. v. 3.) and He places this first in order. 
Wherefore also the Apostle himself saith, “With all lowliness, and meekness, and long-suffering.” For it is 
possible for a man to be lowly, and yet quick and irritable, and thus all is to no purpose; for oftentimes he 
will be possessed by his anger, and ruin all. 


“Forbearing,” he proceeds, “one another in love.” 


How is it possible to forbear, if a man be passionate or censorious? He hath told us therefore the manner: 
“in love,” saith he. If thou, he would say, art not forbearing to thy neighbor, how shall God be forbearing to 
thee? If thou bearest not with thy fellow-servant, how shall the Master bear with thee? Wherever there is 
love, all things are to be borne. 


“Giving diligence ,” saith he, “to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” Bind therefore thy 
hands with moderation. Again that goodly name of “bond.” We had dismissed it, and it has of itself come 
back on us again. A goodly bond was that, and goodly is this one also, and that other is the fruit of this. 
Bind thyself to thy brother. They bear all things lightly who are bound together in love. Bind thyself to him 
and him to thee; thou art lord of both, for whomsoever I may be desirous to make my friend, I can by 
means of kindliness accomplish it. 


“Giving diligence,” he says; a thing not to be done easily, and not in every one’s power. 
“Giving diligence,” he proceeds, “to keep the unity of the Spirit.” What is this “unity of Spirit?” In the 


human body there is a spirit which holds all together, though in different members. So is it also here; for 
to this end was the Spirit given, that He might unite those who are separated by race and by different 


manners; for old and young, rich and poor, child and youth, woman and man, and every soul become ina 
manner one, and more entirely so than if there were one body. For this spiritual relation is far higher than 
the other natural one, and the perfectness of the union more entire; because the conjunction of the soul is 
more perfect, inasmuch as it is both simple and uniform. And how then is this unity preserved? “In the 
bond of peace .” It is not possible for this to exist in enmity and discord. “For whereas there is,” saith he, 
“among you jealousy and strife, are ye not carnal, and walk after the manner of men?” (1 Cor. iii. 3.) For 
as fire when it finds dry pieces of wood works up all together into one blazing pile, but when wet does not 
act at all nor unite them; so also it is here. Nothing that is of a cold nature can bring about this union, 
whereas any warm one for the most part can. Hence at least it is that the glow of charity is produced; by 
the “bond of peace,” he is desirous to bind us all together. For just in the same way, he would say, as if 
thou wouldest attach thyself to another, thou canst do it in no other way except by attaching him to 
thyself; and if thou shouldest wish to make the tie double, he must needs in turn attach himself to thee; so 
also here he would have us tied one to another; not simply that we be at peace, not simply that we love 
one another, but that all should be only even one soul. A glorious bond is this; with this bond let us bind 
ourselves together with one another and unto God. This is a bond that bruises not, nor cramps the hands 
it binds, but it leaves them free, and gives them ample play, and greater courage than those which are at 
liberty. The strong if he be bound to the weak, will support him, and not suffer him to perish: and if again 
he be tied to the indolent, him he will rather rouse and animate. “Brother helped by brother,” it is said, “is 
as a strong city .” This chain no distance of place can interrupt, neither heaven, nor earth, nor death, nor 
any thing else, but it is more powerful and strong than all things. This, though it issue from but one soul, 
is able to embrace numbers at once; for hear what Paul saith, “Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are 
straitened in your own affections; be ye also enlarged.” (2 Cor. vi. 12.) 


Now then, what impairs this bond? Love of money, passion for power, for glory, and the like, loosens them, 
and severs them asunder. How then are we to see that they be not cut asunder? If these tempers be got 
rid of, and none of those things which destroy charity come in by the way to trouble us. For hear what 
Christ saith, (Matt. xxiv. 12.) “Because iniquity shall be multiplied, the love of the many shall wax cold.” 
Nothing is so opposed to love as sin, and I mean not love towards God, but that towards our neighbor also. 
But how then, it may be said, are even robbers at peace? When are they, tell me? Not when they are 
acting in a spirit which is that of robbers; for if they fail to observe the rules of justice amongst those with 
whom they divide the spoil, and to render to every one his right, you will find them too in wars and broils. 
So that neither amongst the wicked is it possible to find peace: but where men are living in righteousness 
and virtue, you may find it every where. But again, are rivals ever at peace? Never. And whom then would 
ye have me mention? The covetous man can never possibly be at peace with the covetous. So that were 
there not just and good persons, even though wronged by them, to stand between them, the whole race of 
them would be torn to pieces. When two wild beasts are famished, if there be not something put between 
them to consume, they will devour one another. The same would be the case with the covetous and the 
vicious. So that it is not possible there should be peace where virtue is not already put in practice 
beforehand. Let us form, if you please, a city entirely of covetous men, give them equal privileges, and let 
no one bear to be wronged, but let all wrong one another. Can that city possibly hold together? It is 
impossible. Again, is there peace amongst adulterers? No, not any two will you find of the same mind. 


So then, to return, there is no other reason for this, than that “love hath waxed cold;” and the cause again 
why love hath waxed cold, is that “iniquity abounds.” For this leads to selfishness, and divides and severs 
the body, and relaxes it and rends it to pieces. But where virtue is, it does the reverse. Because the man 
that is virtuous is also above money; so that were there ten thousand such in poverty they would still be 
peaceable; whilst the covetous, where there are but two, can never be at peace. Thus then if we are 
virtuous, love will not perish, for virtue springs from love, and love from virtue. And how this is, I will tell 
you. The virtuous man does not value money above friendship, nor does he remember injuries, nor does 
wrong to his neighbor; he is not insolent, he endures all things nobly. Of these things love consists. Again, 
he who loves submits to all these things, and thus do they reciprocally produce one another. And this 
indeed, that love springs from virtue, appears from hence, because our Lord when He saith, “because 
iniquity shall be multiplied, the love of the many shall wax cold,” plainly tells us this. And that virtue 
springs from love, Paul tells us, saying, “He that loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the law.” (Rom. xiii. 10.) 
So then a man must be one of the two, either very affectionate and much beloved, or else very virtuous; 
for he who has the one, of necessity possesses the other; and, on the contrary, he who knows not how to 
love, will therefore commit many evil actions; and he who commits evil actions, knows not what it is to 
love. 


Moral. Let us therefore follow after charity; it is a safeguard which will not allow us to suffer any evil. Let 
us bind ourselves together. Let there be no deceit amongst us, no hollowness. For where friendship is, 
there nothing of the sort is found. This too another certain wise man tells us. “Though thou drewest a 
sword at thy friend, yet despair not: for there may be a returning again to favor. If thou hast opened thy 
mouth against thy friend, fear not; for there may be a reconciliation: except for upbraiding, or disclosing 
of secrets, or a treacherous wound: for for these things a friend will depart.” (Ecclus. xxii. 21, 22.) For 
“disclosing,” saith he, “of secrets.” Now if we be all friends, there is no need of secrets; for as no man has 
any secret with himself and cannot conceal anything from himself, so neither will he from his friends. 
Where then no secrets exist, separation arising from this is impossible. For no other reason have we 
secrets, than because we have not confidence in all men. So then it is the waxing cold of love, which has 


produced secrets. For what secret hast thou? Dost thou desire to wrong thy neighbor? Or, art thou 
hindering him from sharing some benefit, and on this account concealest it? But, no, perhaps it is none of 
these things. What then, is it that thou art ashamed? If so, then this is a token of want of confidence. Now 
then if there be love, there will be no “revealing of secrets,” neither any “upbraiding.” For who, tell me, 
would ever upbraid his own soul? And suppose even such a thing were done, it would be for some good; 
for we upbraid children, we know, when we desire to make them feel. And so Christ too on that occasion 
began to upbraid the cities, saying, “Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida!” (Luke x. 13.) in 
order that He might deliver them from upbraidings. For nothing has such power to lay hold of the mind, or 
can more strongly arouse it, or brace it up when relaxed. Let us then never use upbraiding to one another 
merely for the sake of upbraiding. For what? Wilt thou upbraid thy friend on the score of money? Surely 
not, if at least thou possessest what thou hast in common. Wilt thou then for his faults? No nor this, but 
thou wilt rather in that case correct him. Or, as it goes on, “for a treacherous wound;” who in the world 
will kill himself, or who wound himself? No one. 


Let us then “follow after love;” he saith not simply let us love; but let us “follow after love.” (1 Cor. xiv. 1.) 
There is need of much eagerness: she is soon out of sight, she is most rapid in her flight; so many things 
are there in life which injure her. If we follow her, she will not outstrip us and get away, but we shall 
speedily recover her. The love of God is that which united earth to Heaven. It was the love of God that 
seated man upon the kingly throne. It was the love of God that manifested God upon earth. It was the love 
of God that made the Lord a servant. It was the love of God that caused the Beloved to be delivered up for 
His enemies, the Son for them that hated Him, the Lord for His servants, God for men, the free for slaves. 
Nor did it stop here, but called us to yet greater things. Yes, not only did it release us from our former 
evils, but promised, moreover, to bestow upon us other much greater blessings. For these things then let 
us give thanks to God, and follow after every virtue; and before all things, let us with all strictness 
practice love, that we may be counted worthy to attain the promised blessings; through the grace and 
loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, to the Father together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, 
might, and honor, now and for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY X 


EPHESIANS IV. 4 


“There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling.” 


When the blessed Paul exhorts us to anything of special importance, so truly wise and spiritual as he is, he 
grounds his exhortation upon things in Heaven: this itself being a lesson he had learned from the Lord. 
Thus he saith also elsewhere, “Walk in love, even as Christ also hath loved us.” (ch. v. 2.) And again, 
“Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus, who being in the form of God, counted it not a 
prize to be on an equality with God.” (Philip. ii. 5, 6.) This is what he is doing here also, for whenever the 
examples he is setting before us are great, he is intense in his zeal and feeling. What then does he say, 
now he is inciting us to unity? “There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your 
calling:” 


Ver. 5. “One Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 


Now what is this one body? The faithful throughout the whole world, both which are, and which have 
been, and which shall be. And again, they that before Christ’s coming pleased God, are “one body.” How 
so? Because they also knew Christ. Whence does this appear? “Your father Abraham,” saith He, “rejoiced 
to see My day, and he saw it, and was glad.” (John viii. 56.) And again, “If ye had believed Moses,” He 
saith, “ye would have believed Me, for he wrote of Me.” Jjohn v. 46.) And the prophets too would not have 
written of One, of whom they knew not what they said; whereas they both knew Him, and worshiped Him. 
Thus then were they also “one body.” 


The body is not disjoined from the spirit, for then would it not be a body. Thus it is customary also with us, 
touching things which are united, and which have any great consistency or coherence, to say, they are one 
body. And thus again, touching union, we take that to be a body which is under one head. If there be one 
head, then is there one body. The body is composed of members both honorable and dishonorable. Only 
the greater is not to rise up even against the meanest, nor this latter to envy the other. They do not all 
indeed contribute the same share, but severally according to the proportion of need. And forasmuch as all 
are formed for necessary and for different purposes, all are of equal honor. Some indeed there are, which 
are more especially principal members, others less so: for example, the head is more a principal member 
than all the rest of the body, as containing within itself all the senses, and the governing principle of the 
soul. And to live without the head is impossible; whereas many persons have lived for a long time with 
their feet cut off. So that it is better than they, not only by its position, but also by its very vital energy and 
its function. 


Now why am I saying this? There are great numbers in the Church; there are those who, like the head, 
are raised up to a height; who, like the eyes that are in the head, survey heavenly things, who stand far 
aloof from the earth, and have nothing in common with it, whilst others occupy the rank of feet, and tread 


upon the earth; of healthy feet indeed, for to tread upon the earth is no crime in feet, but to run to evil. 
“Their feet,” saith the Prophet, “run to evil.” (Isa. lix. 7.) Neither then let these, the head, saith he, be 
high-minded against the feet, nor the feet look with evil eye at them. For thus the peculiar beauty of each 
is destroyed, and the perfectness of its function impeded. And naturally enough; inasmuch as he who lays 
snares for his neighbor will be laying snares first of all for himself. And should the feet therefore not 
choose to convey the head anywhere upon its necessary journey, they will at the same time be injuring 
themselves by their inactivity and sloth. Or again, should the head not choose to take any care of the feet, 
itself will be the first to sustain the damage. However, those members do not rise up one against the 
other; it is not likely, for it has been so ordered by nature that they should not. But with man, how is it 
possible for him not to rise up against man? No one, we know, ever rises up against Angels; since neither 
do they rise against the Archangels. Nor, on the other hand, can the irrational creatures proudly exalt 
themselves over us; but where the nature is equal in dignity, and the gift one, and where one has no more 
than another, how shall this be prevented? 


And yet surely these are the very reasons why thou oughtest not to rise up against thy neighbors. For if all 
things are common, and one has nothing more than another, whence this mad folly? We partake of the 
same nature, partake alike of soul and body, we breathe the same air, we use the same food. Whence this 
rebellious rising of one against another? And yet truly the being able by one’s virtue to overcome the 
incorporeal powers, that were enough to lead to arrogance; or rather arrogance it would not be, for with 
good reason am I high-minded, and exceedingly high-minded against the evil spirit. And behold even Paul, 
how high-minded he was against that evil spirit. For when the evil spirit was speaking great and 
marvelous things concerning him, he made him hold his peace, and endured him not even in his flattery. 
For when that damsel, “who had the spirit of divination,” cried, saying, “These men are the servants of the 
most high God, which show unto us the way of salvation” (Acts xvi. 16, 17.), he rebuked him severely, and 
silenced his forward tongue. And again he elsewhere writes, and says, “God shall bruise Satan under your 
feet shortly.” (Rom. xvi. 20.) Will the difference of nature have any effect? Perceivest thou not that the 
difference between natures has no effect whatever, but only the difference of purpose? Because of their 
principle therefore they are far worse than all. Well, a man may say, but I am not rising up against an 
Angel, because there is so vast a distance between my nature and his. And yet surely thou oughtest no 
more to rise up against a man than against an Angel, for the Angel indeed differs from thee in nature, a 
matter which can be neither an honor to him, nor a disgrace to thee: whereas man differs from man not at 
all in nature, but in principle; and there is such a thing as an Angel too even amongst men. So that if thou 
rise not up against Angels, much more shouldest thou not against men, against those who have become 
angels in this our nature; for should any one among men become as virtuous as an Angel, that man is ina 
far higher degree superior to thee, than an Angel is. And why so? Because what the one possesses by 
nature, the other has achieved of his own purpose. And again, because the Angel has his home far from 
thee in distance also, and dwelleth in Heaven; whereas this man is living with thee, and giving an impulse 
to thy emulation. And indeed he lives farther apart from thee than the Angel. For “our citizenship,” saith 
the Apostle, “is in Heaven.” (Philip. iii. 20.) And to show thee that this man hath his home still farther 
distant, hear where his Head is seated; upon the throne, saith he, the royal throne! And the farther distant 
that throne is from us, the farther is he also. 


Well, but I see him, thou wilt say, in the enjoyment of honor, and I am led to jealousy. Why, this is the very 
thing which has turned all things upside down, which has filled not the world only, but the Church also, 
with countless troubles. And just as fierce blasts setting in across a calm harbor, render it more dangerous 
than any rock, or than any strait whatever; so the lust of glory entering in, overturns and confounds 
everything. 


Ye have oftentimes been present at the burning of large houses. Ye have seen how the smoke keeps rising 
up to Heaven; and if no one comes near to put a stop to the mischief, but every one keeps looking to 
himself, the flame spreads freely on, and devours everything. And oftentimes the whole city will stand 
around; they will stand round indeed as spectators of the evil, not to aid nor assist. And there you may see 
them one and all standing round, and doing nothing but each individual stretching out his hand, and 
pointing out to some one who may be just come to the spot, either a flaming brand that moment flying 
through a window, or beams hurled down, or the whole circuit of the walls forced out, and tumbling 
violently to the ground. Many too there are of the more daring and venturesome, who will have the 
hardihood even to come close to the very buildings themselves whilst they are burning, not in order to 
stretch forth a hand towards them, and to put a stop to the mischief, but that they may the more fully 
enjoy the sight, being able from the nearer place to observe closely all that which often escapes those at a 
distance. Then if the house happen to be large and magnificent, it appears to them a pitiable spectacle, 
and deserving of many tears. And truly there is a pitiable spectacle for us to behold; capitals of columns 
crumbled to dust, and many columns themselves shattered to pieces, some consumed by the fire, others 
thrown down often by the very hands which erected them, that they may not add fuel to the flame. Statues 
again, which stood with so much gracefulness, with the ceiling resting on them, these you may see all 
exposed, with the roof torn off, and themselves standing hideously disfigured in the open air. And why 
should one go on to describe the wealth stored up within? the tissues of gold, and the vessels of silver? 
And where the lord of the house and his consort scarcely entered, where was the treasurehouse of tissues 
and perfumes, and the caskets of the costly jewels,—all has become one blazing fire, and within now, are 
bath-men and street-cleaners, and runaway slaves, and everybody; and everything within is one mass of 


fire and water, of mud, and dust, and half-burnt beams! 


Now why have I drawn out so full a picture as this? Not simply because I wish to represent to you the 
conflagration of a house, (for what concern is that of mine?) but because I wish to set before your eyes, as 
vividly as I can, the calamities of the Church. For like a conflagration indeed, or like a thunderbolt hurled 
from on high, have they lighted upon the roof of the Church, and yet they rouse up no one; but whilst our 
Father’s house is burning, we are sleeping, as it were, a deep and stupid sleep. And yet who is there 
whom this fire does not touch? Which of the statues that stand in the Church? for the Church is nothing 
else than a house built of the souls of us men. Now this house is not of equal honor throughout, but of the 
stones which contribute to it, some are bright and shining, whilst others are smaller and more dull than 
they, and yet superior again to others. There we may see many who are in the place of gold also, the gold 
which adorns the ceiling. Others again we may see, who give the beauty and gracefulness produced by 
statues. Many we may see, standing like pillars. For he is accustomed to call men also “pillars” (Gal. ii. 9.), 
not only on account of their strength but also on account of their beauty, adding as they do, much grace, 
and having their heads overlaid with gold. We may see a multitude, forming generally the wide middle 
space and the whole extent of the circumference; for the body at large occupies the place of those stones 
of which the outer walls are built. Or rather we must go on to a more splendid picture yet. This Church, of 
which I speak, is not built of these stones, such as we see around us, but of gold and silver, and of 
precious stones, and there is abundance of gold dispersed everywhere throughout it. But, oh the bitter 
tears this calls forth! For all these things hath the lawless rule of vainglory consumed; that all-devouring 
flame, which no one has yet got under. And we stand gazing in amazement at the flames, but no longer 
able to quench the evil: or if we do quench it for a short time, yet after two or three days as a spark blown 
up from a heap of ashes overturns all, and consumes no less than it did before, so it is here also: for this is 
just what is wont to happen in such a conflagration. And as to the cause, it has devoured the supports of 
the very pillars of the Church; those of us who supported the roof, and who formerly held the whole 
building together it has enveloped in the flame. Hence too was a ready communication to the rest of the 
outer walls: for so also in the case of buildings, when the fire lays hold of the timbers, it is better armed 
for its attack upon the stones; but when it has brought down the pillars and leveled them with the ground, 
nothing more is wanted to consume all the rest in the flames. For when the props and supports of the 
upper parts fall down, those parts also themselves will speedily enough follow them. Thus is it also at this 
moment with the Church: the fire has laid hold on every part. We seek the honors that come from man, we 
burn for glory, and we hearken not to Job when he saith, 


“Tf like Adam (or after the manner of men) I covered my transgressions 
By hiding mine iniquity in my bosom, 
Because I feared the great multitude.” 


Behold ye a virtuous spirit? I was not ashamed, he saith, to own before the whole multitude my 
involuntary sins: And if he was not ashamed to confess, much more were it our duty to do so. For saith the 
prophet, “Set thou forth thy cause, that thou mayest be justified.” (Isa. xliii. 26.) Great is the violence of 
this evil, everything is overturned by it and annihilated. We have forsaken the Lord, and are become 
slaves of honor. We are no longer able to rebuke those who are under our rule, because we ourselves also 
are possessed with the same fever as they. We who are appointed by God to heal others, need the 
physician ourselves. What further hope of recovery is there left, when even the very physicians 
themselves need the healing hand of others? 


I have not said these things without an object, nor am I making lamentations to no purpose, but with the 
view that one and all, with our women and children, having sprinkled ourselves with ashes, and girded 
ourselves about with sackcloth, may keep a long fast, may beseech God Himself to stretch forth His hand 
to us, and to stay the peril. For need is there indeed of His hand, that mighty, that marvelous hand. 
Greater things are required of us than of the Ninevites. “Yet three days,” said the prophet, “and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown.” (Jonah iii. 4.) A fearful message, and burdened with tremendous threat. And how 
should it be otherwise? to expect that within three days, the city should become their tomb, and that all 
should perish in one common judgment. For if, when it happens that two children die at the same time in 
one house, the hardship becomes intolerable, and if to Job this of all things seemed the most intolerable, 
that the roof fell in upon all his children, and they were thus killed; what must it be to behold not one 
house, nor two children, but a nation of a hundred and twenty thousand buried beneath the ruins! 


Ye know how terrible a disaster is this, for lately has this very warning happened to us, not that any 
prophet uttered a voice, for we are not worthy to hear such a voice, but the warning crying aloud from on 
high more distinctly than any trumpet. However, as I was saying, “Yet three days,” said the prophet, “and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown.” A terrible warning indeed, but now we have nothing even like that; no, 
there are no longer “three days,” nor is there a Nineveh to be overthrown, but many days are already past 
since the Church throughout all the world has been overthrown, and leveled with the ground, and all alike 
are overwhelmed in the evil; nay more, of those that are in high places the stress is so much the greater. 
Wonder not therefore if I should exhort you to do greater things than the Ninevites; and why? nay more, I 
do not now proclaim a fast only, but I suggest to you the remedy which raised up that city also when 
falling. And what was that? “God saw their works,” saith the prophet, “that they turned from their evil 


way, and God repented of the evil which He said He would do unto them.” (Jonah iii. 10.) This let us do, 
both we and you. Let us renounce the passion for riches, the lust for glory, beseeching God to stretch forth 
His hand, and to raise up our fallen members. And well may we, for our fear is not for the same objects as 
theirs; for then indeed it was only stones and timbers that were to fall, and bodies that were to perish; but 
now it is none of these; no, but souls are about to be delivered over to hell fire. Let us implore, let us 
confess unto Him, let us give thanks unto Him for what is past, let us entreat Him for what is to come, 
that we may be counted worthy to be delivered from this fierce and most terrible monster, and to lift up 
our thanksgivings to the loving God and Father with whom, to the Son, together with the Holy Ghost, be 
glory, might, and honor, now, henceforth, and for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XI 


EPHESIANS IV. 4-7 


“There is one body, and one Spirit, even as also ye were called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is over all, and through all, and in all. But unto each 
one of us was the grace given according to the measure of the gift of Christ.” 


The love Paul requires of us is no common love, but that which cements us together, and makes us cleave 
inseparably to one another, and effects as great and as perfect a union as though it were between limb 
and limb. For this is that love which produces great and glorious fruits. Hence he saith, there is “one 
body”; one, both by sympathy, and by not opposing the good of others, and by sharing their joy, having 
expressed all at once by this figure. He then beautifully adds, “and one Spirit,” showing that from the one 
body there will be one Spirit: or, that it is possible that there may be indeed one body, and yet not one 
Spirit; as, for instance, if any member of it should be a friend of heretics: or else he is, by this expression, 
shaming them into unanimity, saying, as it were, “Ye who have received one Spirit, and have been made to 
drink at one fountain, ought not to be divided in mind”; or else by spirit here he means their zeal. Then he 
adds, “Even as ye were called in one hope of your calling,” that is, God hath called you all on the same 
terms. He hath bestowed nothing upon one more than upon another. To all He hath freely given 
immortality, to all eternal life, to all immortal glory, to all brotherhood, to all inheritance. He is the 
common Head of all; “He hath raised all” up, “and made them sit with Him.” (Eph. ii. 6.) Ye then who in 
the spiritual world have so great equality of privileges, whence is it that ye are high-minded? Is it that one 
is wealthy and another strong? How ridiculous must this be? For tell me, if the emperor some day were to 
take ten persons, and to array them all in purple, and seat them on the royal throne, and to bestow upon 
all the same honor, would any one of these, think ye, venture to reproach another, as being more wealthy 
or more illustrious than he? Surely never. And I have not yet said all; for the difference is not so great in 
heaven as here below we differ. There is “one Lord, one faith, one baptism.” Behold “the hope of your 
calling. One God and Father of all, who is over all, and through all, and in all.” For can it be, that thou art 
called by the name of a greater God, another, of a lesser God? That thou art saved by faith, and another by 
works? That thou hast received remission in baptism, whilst another has not? “There is one God and 
Father of all, who is over all, and through all, and in all.” “Who is over all,” that is, the Lord and above all; 
and “through all,” that is, providing for, ordering all; and “in you all,” that is, who dwelleth in you all. Now 
this they own to be an attribute of the Son; so that were it an argument of inferiority, it never would have 
been said of the Father. 


“But unto each one of us was the grace given.” 


What then? he saith, whence are those diverse spiritual gifts? For this subject was continually carrying 
away both the Ephesians themselves, and the Corinthians, and many others, some into vain arrogance, 
and others into despondency or envy. Hence he everywhere takes along with him this illustration of the 
body. Hence it is that now also he has proposed it, inasmuch as he was about to make mention of diverse 
gifts. He enters indeed into the subject more fully in the Epistle to the Corinthians, because it was among 
them that this malady most especially reigned: here however he has only alluded to it. And mark what he 
says: he does not say, “according to the faith of each,” lest he should throw those who have no large 
attainments into despondency. But what saith he? “According to the measure of the gift of Christ.” The 
chief and principal points of all, he saith,—Baptism, the being saved by faith, the having God for our 
Father, our all partaking of the same Spirit,—these are common to all. If then this or that man possesses 
any superiority in any spiritual gift, grieve not at it; since his labor also is greater. He that had received 
the five talents, had five required of him; whilst he that had received the two, brought only two, and yet 
received no less a reward than the other. And therefore the Apostle here also encourages the hearer on 
the same ground, showing that gifts are bestowed not for the honor of one above another, but for the work 
of the church, even as he says further on: 


“For the perfecting of the saints unto the work of ministering unto the building up of the body of Christ.” 


Hence it is that even he himself saith, “Woe is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel.” (1 Cor. ix. 16.) For 
example: he received the grace of Apostleship, but for this very reason, “woe unto him,” because he 
received it: whereas thou art free from the danger. 


“According to the measure.” 


What is meant by, “according to the measure”? It means, “not according to our merit,” for then would no 
one have received what he has received: but of the free gift we have all received. And why then one more, 
and another less? There is nothing to cause this, he would say, but the matter itself is indifferent; for 
every one contributes towards “the building.” And by this too he shows, that it is not of his own intrinsic 
merit that one has received more and another less, but that it is for the sake of others, as God Himself 
hath measured it; since he saith also elsewhere, “But now hath God set the members each one of them in 
the body, even as it pleased Him.” (1 Cor. xii. 18.) And he mentions not the reason, lest he should deject or 
dispirit the hearers. 


Ver. 8. “Wherefore he saith, When He ascended on high, He led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto 


men. 


As though he had said, Why art thou high-minded? The whole is of God. The Prophet saith in the Psalm, 
“Thou hast received gifts among men” (Ps. Ixviii. 18.), whereas the Apostle saith, “He gave gifts unto 
men.” The one is the same as the other. 


Ver. 9, 10. “Now this, He ascended, what is it, but that He also descended into the lower parts of the 
earth? He that descended, is the same also that ascended far above all the Heavens, that He might fill all 
things.” 


When thou hearest these words, think not of a mere removal from one place to another; for what Paul 
establishes in the Epistle to the Philippians (Philip. ii. 5-8.), that very argument is he also insisting upon 
here. In the same way as there, when exhorting them concerning lowliness, he brings forward Christ as 
an example, so does he here also, saying, “He descended into the lower parts of the earth.” For were not 
this so, this expression which he uses, “He became obedient even unto death” (Philip. ii. 8, 9.), were 
superfluous; whereas from His ascending, he implies His descent, and by “the lower parts of the earth,” 
he means “death,” according to the notions of men; as Jacob also said, “Then shall ye bring down my gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave.” (Gen. xxxii. 48.) And again as it is in the Psalm, “Lest I become like them 
that go down into the pit” (Ps. cxliii. 7.), that is like the dead. Why does he descant upon this region here? 
And of what captivity does he speak? Of that of the devil; for He took the tyrant captive, the devil, I mean, 
and death, and the curse, and sin. Behold His spoils and His trophies. 


“Now this, He ascended, what is it but that He also descended?” 
This strikes at Paul of Samosata and his school. 


“He that descended, is the same also that ascended far above all the Heavens, that He might fill all 
things.” 


He descended, saith he, into the lower parts of the earth, beyond which there are none other: and He 
ascended up far above all things, to that place, beyond which there is none other. This is to show His 
divine energy, and supreme dominion. For indeed even of old had all things been filled. 


Ver. 11, 12. “And He gave some to be apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, unto the work of ministering, unto the building up of 
the body of Christ.” 


What he said elsewhere, “Wherefore also God hath highly exalted Him” (Philip. ii. 9.), that saith he also 
here. “He that descended, is the same also that ascended.” It did Him no injury that He came down into 
the lower parts of the earth, nor was it any hindrance to His becoming far higher than the Heavens. So 
that the more a man is humbled, so much the more is he exalted. For as in the case of water, the more a 
man presses it downwards, the more he forces it up; and the further a man retires to hurl a javelin, the 
surer his aim; so is it also with humility. However, when we speak of ascents with reference to God, we 
must needs conceive a descent first; but when with reference to man, not at all so. Then he goes on to 
show further His providential care, and His wisdom, for He who hath wrought such things as these, who 
had such might, and who refused not to go down even to those lower parts for our sakes, never would He 
have made these distributions of spiritual gifts without a purpose. Now elsewhere he tells us that this was 
the work of the Spirit, in the words, “In the which the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops to feed the 
Church of God.” And here he saith that it is the Son; and elsewhere that it is God. “And He gave to the 
Church some apostles, and some prophets.” But in the Epistle to the Corinthians, he saith, “I planted, 
Apollos watered; but God gave the increase.” And again, “Now he that planteth and he that watereth are 
one: but each shall receive his own reward according to his own labor.” (1 Cor. iii. 6-8.) So is it also here; 
for what if thou bring in but little? Thou hast received so much. First, he says, “apostles”; for these had all 
gifts; secondarily, “prophets,” for there were some who were not indeed apostles, but prophets, as 
Agabus; thirdly, “evangelists,” who did not go about everywhere, but only preached the Gospel, as 
Priscilla and Aquila; “pastors and teachers,” those who were entrusted with the charge of a whole nation. 
What then? are the pastors and the teachers inferior? Yes, surely; those who were settled and employed 
about one spot, as Timothy and Titus, were inferior to those who went about the world and preached the 


Gospel. However, it is not possible from this passage to frame the subordination and precedence, but from 
another Epistle. “He gave,” saith he; thou must not say a word to gainsay it. Or perhaps by “evangelists” 
he means those who wrote the Gospel. 


“For the perfecting of the saints unto the work of ministering, unto the building up of the body of Christ.” 
Perceive ye the dignity of the office? Each one edifies, each one perfects, each one ministers. 


Ver. 13. “Till we all attain,” he proceeds, “unto the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a full-grown man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 


By “stature” here he means perfect “knowledge”; for as a man will stand firmly, whereas children are 
carried about and waver in mind, so is it also with believers. 


“To the unity,” saith he, “of the faith.” 


That is, until we shall be shown to have all one faith: for this is unity of faith, when we all are one, when 
we Shall all alike acknowledge the common bond. Till then thou must labor to this end. If for this thou hast 
received a gift, that thou mightest edify others, look well that thou overturn not thyself, by envying 
another. God hath honored thee, and ordained thee, that thou shouldest build up another. Yea, for about 
this was the Apostle also engaged; and for this was the prophet prophesying and persuading, and the 
Evangelist preaching the Gospel, and for this was the pastor and teacher; all had undertaken one common 
work. For tell me not of the difference of the spiritual gifts; but that all had one work. Now when we shall 
all believe alike then shall there be unity; for that this is what he calls “a perfect man,” is plain. And yet he 
elsewhere calls us “babes” (1 Cor. xiii. 11.), even when we are of mature age; but he is there looking to 
another comparison, for there it is in comparison with our future knowledge that he there calls us babes. 
For having said, “We know in part” (1 Cor. xiii. 9, 12.), he adds also the word “darkly,” and the like: 
whereas here he speaks with reference to another thing, with reference to changeableness, as he saith 
also elsewhere, “But solid food is for full-grown men.” (Heb. v. 14.) Do you see then also in what sense he 
there calls them full-grown? Observe also in what sense he calls men “perfect” here, by the words next 
added, where he says, “that we may be no longer children.” That we keep, he means to say, that little 
measure, which we may have received, with all diligence, with firmness and steadfastness. 


Ver. 14. “That we may be no longer.”—The word, “no longer,” shows that they had of old been in this case, 
and he reckons himself moreover as a subject for correction, and corrects himself. For this cause, he 
would say, are there so many workmen, that the building may not be shaken, may not be “carried about,” 
that the stones may be firmly fixed. For this is the character of children, to be tossed to and fro, to be 
carried about and shaken. “That we may be no longer,” saith he, “children, tossed to and fro, and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, in craftiness, after the wiles of error.” “And 
carried about,” saith he, “with every wind.” He comes to this figure of speech, to point out in how great 
peril doubting souls are. “With every wind,” saith he, “by the sleight of men, in craftiness, after the wiles 
of error.” The word “sleight” means the art of gamesters. Such are the “crafty,” whenever they lay hold on 
the simpler sort. For they also change and shift about everything. He here glances also at human life. 


Ver. 15, 16. “But speaking truth,” saith he, “in love, may grow up in all things into Him, which is the Head, 
even Christ, from whom,” (that is, from Christ,) “all the body fitly framed and knit together, through that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the working in due measure of each several part, maketh 
increase of the body unto the building up of itself in love.” 


He expresses himself with great obscurity, from his desire to utter everything at once. What he means, 
however, is this. In the same way as the spirit, or vital principle, which descends from the brain, 
communicates the sensitive faculty which is conveyed through the nerves, not simply to all the members, 
but according to the proportion of each member, to that which is capable of receiving more, more, to that 
which is capable of less, less, (for the spirit is the root or source;) so also is Christ. For the souls of men 
being dependent upon Him as members, His provident care, and supply of the spiritual gifts according to 
a due proportion in the measure of every single member, effects their increase. But what is the meaning of 
this, “by the touch of the supply”? that is to say, by the sensitive faculty. For that spirit which is supplied 
to the members from the head, “touches,” each single member, and thus actuates it. As though one should 
say, “the body receiving the supply according to the proportion of its several members, thus maketh the 
increase”; or, in other words, “the members receiving the supply according to the proportion of their 
proper measure, thus make increase”; or otherwise again thus, “the spirit flowing plenteously from above, 
and touching all the members, and supplying them as each is capable of “receiving it, thus maketh 
increase.” But wherefore doth he add, “in love”? Because in no other way is it possible for that Spirit to 
descend. For as, in case a hand should happen to be torn from the body, the spirit which proceeds from 
the brain seeks the limb, and if it finds it not, does not leap forth from the body, and fly about and go to 
the hand, but if it finds it not in its place, does not touch it; so also will it be here, if we be not bound 
together in love. All these expressions he uses as tending to humility. For what, he seems to say, if this or 
that man receives more than another? He has received the same Spirit, sent forth from the same Head, 
effectually working in all alike, communicating itself to all alike. 


“Fitly framed and knit together.” 


That is, having great care bestowed upon it; for the body must not be put together anyhow, but with 
exceeding art and nicety, since if it gets out of place, it is no longer. So that each must not only be united 
to the body, but also occupy his proper place, since if thou shalt go beyond this, thou art not united to it, 
neither dost thou receive the Spirit. Dost thou not see, that in those dislocations of the bones which take 
place in any accident, when a bone gets out of its proper place and occupies that of another, how it injures 
the whole body, and oftentimes will produce death? So that sometimes it will be found to be no longer 
worth preserving. For many in many cases will cut it off, and leave a void in its place; because everywhere 
what is in excess is an evil. And so again with the elements, if they lose their proper proportion and be in 
excess, they impair the whole system. This is the meaning of the being “fitly framed and knit together.” 
Consider then of how vast importance it is, that each should remain in his own proper place, and not 
encroach on another which in nowise appertains to him. Thou puttest the members together, He supplieth 
them from above. For as there are in the body such recipient organs, as we have seen, so is it also with 
the Spirit, the whole root or source being from above. For example, the heart is the recipient of the 
breath, the liver of the blood, the spleen of the bile, and the other organs, some of one thing, others of 
another, but all these have their source from the brain. So also hath God done, highly honoring man, and 
being unwilling to be far from him, He hath made Himself indeed the source of his dependence, and hath 
constituted them fellow-workers with Himself; and some He hath appointed to one office, and others to 
another. For example, the Apostle is the most vital vessel of the whole body, receiving everything from 
Him; so that He maketh eternal life to run through them to all, as through veins and arteries, I mean 
through their discourse. The Prophet foretells things to come, whilst He alone ordereth the same; Thou 
puttest the members together, but He supplies them with life, “For the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry.” Love builds up, and makes men cleave one to another, and be fastened and fitted 
together. 


Moral. If therefore we desire to have the benefit of that Spirit which is from the Head, let us cleave one to 
another. For there are two kinds of separation from the body of the Church; the one, when we wax cold in 
love, the other, when we dare commit things unworthy of our belonging to that body; for in either way we 
cut ourselves off from the “fullness of Christ.” But if we are appointed to build up others also, what shall 
not be done to them who are first to make division? Nothing will so avail to divide the Church as love of 
power. Nothing so provokes God’s anger as the division of the Church. Yea, though we have achieved ten 
thousand glorious acts, yet shall we, if we cut to pieces the fullness of the Church, suffer punishment no 
less sore than they who mangled His body. For that indeed was brought to pass for the benefit of the 
world, even though it was done with no such intention; whereas this produces no advantage in any case, 
but the injury is excessive. These remarks I am addressing not to the governors only, but also to the 
governed. Now a certain holy man said what might seem to be a bold thing; yet, nevertheless, he spoke it 
out. What then is this? He said, that not even the blood of martyrdom can wash out this sin. For tell me for 
what dost thou suffer as a martyr? Is it not for the glory of Christ? Thou then that yieldest up thy life for 
Christ’s sake, how dost thou lay waste the Church, for whose sake Christ yielded up His life? Hear what 
Paul saith, “I am not meet to be called an Apostle (1 Cor. xv. 9.), because I persecuted the Church of God 
and made havoc of it.” (Gal. i. 13.) This injury is not less than that received at the hands of enemies, nay, it 
is far greater. For that indeed renders her even more glorious, whereas this, when she is warred upon by 
her own children, disgraces her even before her enemies. Because it seems to them a great mark of 
hypocrisy, that those who have been born in her, and nurtured in her bosom, and have learned perfectly 
her secrets, that these should of a sudden change, and do her enemies’ work. 


I mean these remarks for those who give themselves up indiscriminately to the men who are dividing the 
Church. For if on the one hand those men have doctrines also contrary to ours, then on that account 
further it is not right to mix with them: if, on the other hand, they hold the same opinions, the reason for 
not mixing with them is greater still. And why so? Because then the disease is from lust of authority. Know 
ye not what was the fate of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram? (Num. xvi. 1-35.) Of them only did I say? Was it 
not also of them that were with them? What wilt thou say? Shall it be said, “Their faith is the same, they 
are orthodox as well as we”? If so, why then are they not with us? There is “one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism.” If their cause is right, then is ours wrong; if ours is right, then is theirs wrong. “Children,” saith 
he, “tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind.” Tell me, dost thou think this is enough, to say 
that they are orthodox? Is then the ordination of clergy past and done away? And what is the advantage of 
other things, if this be not strictly observed? For as we must needs contend for the faith; so must we for 
this also. For if it is lawful for any one, according to the phrase of them of old, “to fill his hands,” and to 
become a priest, let all approach to minister. In vain has this altar been raised, in vain the fullness of the 
Church, in vain the number of the priests. Let us take them away and destroy them. “God forbid!” ye will 
say. You are doing these things, and do ye say, “God forbid”? How say ye, “God forbid,” when the very 
things are taking place? I speak and testify, not looking to my own interest, but to your salvation. But if 
any one be indifferent, he must see to it himself: if these things are a care to no one else, yet are they a 
care to me. “I planted,” saith he, “Apollos watered, but God gave the increase.” (1 Cor. iii. 6.) How shall 
we bear the ridicule of the Greeks? For if they reproach us on account of our heresies, what will they not 
say of these things? “If they have the same doctrines, if the same mysteries, wherefore does a ruler in one 
Church invade another? See ye,” say they, “how all things amongst the Christians are full of vainglory? 
And there is an ambition among them, and hypocrisy. Strip them,” say they, “of their numbers, and they 


are nothing. Cut out the disease, the corrupt multitude.” Would ye have me tell what they say of our city, 
how they accuse us on the score of our easy compliances? Any one, say they, that chooses may find 
followers, and would never be at a loss for them. Oh, what a sneer is that, what a disgrace are these 
things! And yet the sneer is one thing, the disgrace is another. If any amongst us are convicted of deeds 
the most disgraceful, and are about to meet with some penalty, great is the alarm, great is the fear on all 
sides, lest he should start away, people say, and join the other side. Yea, let such an one start away ten 
thousand times, and let him join them. And I speak not only of those who have sinned, but if there be any 
one free from offense, and he has a mind to depart, let him depart. I am grieved indeed at it, and bewail 
and lament it, and am cut to the very heart, as though I were being deprived of one of my own limbs; and 
yet I am not so grieved, as to be compelled to do anything wrong through such fear as this. We have “not 
lordship over your faith” (2 Cor. i. 24.), beloved, nor command we these things as your lords and masters. 
We are appointed for the teaching of the word, not for power, nor for absolute authority. We hold the place 
of counselors to advise you. The counselor speaks his own sentiments, not forcing the hearer, but leaving 
him full master of his choice upon what is said; in this case alone is he blameable, if he fail to utter the 
things which present themselves. For this cause do we also say these things, these things do we assert, 
that it may not be in your power in that day to say, “No one told us, no one gave us commandment, we 
were ignorant, we thought it was no sin at all.” Therefore I assert and protest, that to make a schism in 
the Church is no less an evil than to fall into heresy. Tell me, suppose a subject of some king, though he 
did not join himself to another king, nor give himself to any other, yet should take and keep hold of his 
king’s royal purple, and should tear it all from its clasp, and rend it into many shreds; would he suffer less 
punishment than those who join themselves to the service of another? And what, if withal he were to seize 
the king himself by the throat and slay him, and tear his body limb from limb, what punishment could he 
undergo, that should be equal to his deserts? Now if in doing this toward a king, his fellow-servant, he 
would be committing an act too great for any punishment to reach; of what hell shall not he be worthy 
who slays Christ, and plucks Him limb from limb? of that one which is threatened? No, I think not, but of 
another far more dreadful. 


Speak, ye women, that are present,—for this generally is a failing of women,—relate to them that are 
absent this similitude which I have made; startle them. If any think to grieve me and thus to have their 
revenge, let them be well aware that they do these things in vain. For if thou wishest to revenge thyself on 
me, I will give thee a method by which thou mayest take vengeance without injury to thyself; or rather 
without injury it is not possible to revenge thyself, but at all events with less injury. Buffet me, woman, 
spit upon me, when thou meetest me in the public way, and aim blows at me. Dost thou shudder at 
hearing this? When I bid thee buffet me, dost thou shudder, and dost thou tear thy Lord and Master and 
not shudder? Dost thou pluck asunder the limbs of thy Lord and Master, and not tremble? The Church is 
our Father’s house. “There is one body, and one Spirit.” But dost thou wish to revenge thyself on me? Yet 
stop at me. Why dost thou revenge thyself on Christ in my stead? nay, rather, why kick against the nails? 
In no case indeed is revenge good and right, but to assault one when another has done the wrong is far 
worse. Is it I that wronged you? Why then inflict pain on Him who hath not wronged you? This is the very 
extreme of madness. I speak not in irony what I am about to say, nor without purpose, but as I really think 
and as I feel. I would that every one of those who with you are exasperated against me, and who by this 
exasperation are injuring themselves, and departing elsewhere, would direct his blows at me in my very 
face, would strip me and scourge me, be his charge against me just or unjust, and let loose his wrath upon 
me, rather than that they should dare to commit what they now dare. If this were done, it were nothing; 
nothing, that a man who is a mere nothing and of no account whatever, should be so treated. And besides, 
I, the wronged and injured person, might call upon God, and He might forgive you your sins. Not because 
I have so great confidence; but because when he who has been wronged, entreats for him who has done 
the wrong, he gains great confidence. “If one man sin against another,” it is said, “then shall they pray for 
him” (1 Sam. ii. 25.); and if I were unable, I might seek for other holy men, and entreat them, and they 
might do it. But now whom shall we even entreat, when God is outraged by us? 


Mark the consistency; for of those who belong to this Church, some never approach to communicate at all, 
or but once in the year, and then without purpose, and just as it may happen; others more regularly 
indeed, yet they too carelessly and without purpose, and while engaged in conversation, and trifling about 
nothing: whilst those who, forsooth, seem to be in earnest, these are the very persons who work this 
mischief. Yet surely, if it is for these things ye are in earnest, it were better that ye also were in the ranks 
of the indifferent; or rather it were better still, that neither they should be indifferent, nor you such as ye 
are. I speak not of you that are present, but of those who are deserting from us. The act is adultery. And if 
ye bear not to hear these things of them, neither should ye of us. There must be breach of the law either 
on the one side or the other. If then thou hast these suspicions concerning me, I am ready to retire from 
my office, and resign it to whomsoever ye may choose. Only let the Church be one. But if I have been 
lawfully made and consecrated, entreat those who have contrary to the law mounted the episcopal throne 
to resign it. 


These things I have said, not as dictating to you, but only to secure and protect you. Since every one of 
you is come to age, and will have to give account of the things which he has done, I entreat you not to cast 
the whole matter on us, and consider yourselves to be irresponsible, that ye may not go on fruitlessly 
deceiving yourselves, and at last bewail it. An account indeed we shall have to give of your souls; but it 
will be when we have been wanting on our part, when we fail to exhort, when we fail to admonish, when 


we fail to protest. But after these words, allow even me to say that “I am pure from the blood of all men” 
(Acts xx. 26.); and that “God will deliver my soul.” (Ezek. iii. 19, 21.) Say what ye will, give a just cause 
why ye depart, and I will answer you. But no, ye will not state it. Wherefore I entreat you, endeavor 
henceforward both to resist nobly and to bring back those who have seceded, that we may with one 
accord lift up thanksgiving to God; for to Him belongs the glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XII 


EPHESIANS IV. 17 


“This I say therefore, and testify in the Lord, that ye no longer walk as the Gentiles also walk, in the vanity 
of their mind, being darkened in their understanding.” 


It is the duty of the teacher to build up and restore the souls of his disciples, not only by counseling and 
instructing them, but also by alarming them, and delivering them up to God. For when the words spoken 
by men as coming from fellow-servants are not sufficient to kindle the soul, it then becomes necessary to 
make over the case to God. This accordingly Paul does also; for having discoursed concerning lowliness, 
and concerning unity, and concerning our duty not to rise up one against another, hear what he says. 
“This I say therefore, and testify in the Lord, that ye no longer walk as the Gentiles also walk.” He does 
not say, “That ye henceforth walk not as ye are now walking,” for that expression would have struck too 
hard. But he plainly indicates the same thing, only he brings his example from others. And so in writing to 
the Thessalonians, he does this very same thing, where he says, “Not in the passion of lust, even as the 
Gentiles which know not God.” (1 Thess. iv. 5.) Ye differ from them, he means to say, in doctrine, but that 
is wholly God’s work: what I require on your path is the life and the course of behavior that is after God. 
This is your own. And I call the Lord to witness what I have said, that I have not shrunk, but have told you 
how ye ought to walk. 


“In the vanity,” saith he, “of their mind.” 


What is vanity of mind? It is the being busied about vain things. And what are those vain things, but all 
things in the present life? Of which the Preacher saith, “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” (Eccles. i. 2.) But 
a man will say, If they be vain and vanity, wherefore were they made? If they are God’s works, how are 
they vain? And great is the dispute concerning these things. But hearken, beloved: it is not the works of 
God which he calls vain; God forbid! The Heaven is not vain, the earth is not vain,—God forbid!—nor the 
sun, nor the moon and stars, nor our own body. No, all these are “very good.” (Gen. i. 31.) But what is 
vain? Let us hear the Preacher himself, what he saith; “I planted me vineyards, I gat me men singers and 
women singers, I made me pools of water, I had great possession of herds and flocks, I gathered me also 
silver and gold, and I saw that these are vanity.” (Eccles. ii. 4-8.) And again, “Vanity of vanities, all things 
are vanity.” (Eccles. xii. 8.) Hear also what the Prophet saith, “He heapeth up riches, and knoweth not who 
shall gather them.” (Ps. xxxix. 6.) Such is “vanity of vanities,” your splendid buildings, your vast and 
overflowing riches, the herds of slaves that bustle along the public square, your pomp and vainglory, your 
high thoughts, and your ostentation. For all these are vain; they came not from the hand of God, but are of 
our own creating. But why then are they vain? Because they have no useful end. Riches are vain when 
they are spent upon luxury; but they cease to be vain when they are “dispersed and given to the needy.” 
(Ps. cxii. 9.) But when thou hast spent them upon luxury, let us look at the end of them, what it is;— 
grossness of body, flatulence, pantings, fullness of belly, heaviness of head, softness of flesh, feverishness, 
enervation; for as a man who shall draw into a leaking vessel labors in vain, so also does the one who lives 
in luxury and self-indulgence draw into a leaking vessel. But again, that is called “vain,” which is expected 
indeed to contain something, but contains it not;—that which men call empty, as when they speak of 
“empty hopes.” And generally that is called “vain,” which is bare and purposeless, which is of no use. Let 
us see then whether all human things are not of this sort. “Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die.” (1 
Cor. xv. 32.) What then, tell me, is the end? Corruption. Let us put on clothing and raiment. And what is 
the result? Nothing. Such are the lives of the Greeks. They philosophized, but in vain. They made a show 
of a life of hardship, but of mere hardship, not looking to any beneficial end, but to vainglory, and to honor 
from the many. But what is the honor of the many? It is nothing, for if they themselves which render the 
honor perish, much more does the honor. He that renders honor to another, ought first to render it to 
himself; for if he gain not honor for himself, how can he ever render it to another? Whereas now we seek 
even honors from vile and despicable characters, themselves dishonorable, and objects of reproach. What 
kind of honor then is this? Perceive ye, how that all things are “vanity of vanities”? Therefore, saith he, “in 
the vanity of their mind.” 


But further, is not their religion of this sort, wood and stone? He hath made the sun to shine for a lamp to 
light us. Who will worship his own lamp? The sun supplies us with light, but where he cannot, a lamp can 
do it. Then why not worship thy lamp? “Nay,” one will say, “I worship the fire.” Oh, how ridiculous! So 
great is the absurdity, and yet look again at another absurdity. Why extinguish the object of thy worship? 
Why destroy, why annihilate thy god? Wherefore dost thou not suffer thy house to be filled with him? For 
if the fire be god, let him feed upon thy body. Put not thy god under the bottom of thy kettle, or thy 
cauldron. Bring him into thy inner chambers, bring him within thy silken draperies. Whereas not only dost 
thou not bring him in, but if by any accident he has found entrance, thou drivest him out from every place, 
thou callest everybody together, and, as though some wild beast had entered, thou weepest and wailest, 
and callest the presence of thy god an overwhelming calamity. I have a God, and I do all I can to enshrine 
Him in my bosom, and I deem it my true bliss, not when He visits my dwelling, but when I can draw Him 
even to my heart. Do thou too draw the fire to thine heart. This is folly and vanity. Fire is good for use, not 
for adoration; good for ministration and for service, to be my slave, not to be my master. It was made for 


me, not I for it. If thou art a worshiper of fire, why recline upon thy couch thyself, and order thy cook to 
stand before thy god? Take up the art of cookery thyself, become a baker if thou wilt, or a coppersmith, for 
nothing can be more honorable than these arts, since these are they that thy god visits. Why deem that art 
a disgrace, where thy god is all in all? Why commit it to thy slaves, and not be ambitious of it thyself? Fire 
is good, inasmuch as it is the work of a good Creator, but it is not God. It is the work of God, it was not 
called God. Seest thou not how ungovernable is its nature;—how when it lays hold on a building it stops 
nowhere? But if it seizes anything continuous, it destroys all; and, except the hands of workmen or others 
quench its fury, it knows not friends nor foes, but deals with all alike. Is this then your god, and are ye not 
ashamed? Well indeed does he say, “in the vanity of their mind.” 


But the sun, they say, is God. Tell me, how and wherefore. Is it that he sheds abundance of light? Yet dost 
thou not see him overcome by clouds, and in bondage to the necessity of nature, and eclipsed, and hidden 
by the moon? And yet the cloud is weaker than the sun; but still it often gains the mastery of him. And this 
indeed is the work of God’s wisdom. God must needs be all sufficient: but the sun needs many things; and 
this is not like a god. For he requires air to shine in, and that, too, thin air; since the air, when it is greatly 
condensed, suffers not the rays to pass through it. He requires also water, and other restraining power, to 
prevent him from consuming. For were it not that fountains, and lakes, and rivers, and seas, formed some 
moisture by the emission of their vapors, there would be nothing to prevent an universal conflagration. 
Dost thou see then, say ye, that he is a god? What folly, what madness! A god, say ye, because he has 
power to do harm. Nay, rather, for this very reason is he no god, because where he does harm he needs 
nothing; whereas, where he does good, he requires many things besides. Now to do harm, is foreign to 
God’s nature; to do good, is His property. Where then the reverse is the case, how can he be God? Seest 
thou not that poisonous drugs injure, and need nothing; but when they are to do good, need many things? 
For thy sake then is he such as he is, both good, and powerless; good, that thou mayest acknowledge his 
Lord; and powerless, that thou mayest not say that he is lord. “But,” say they, “he nourishes the plants and 
the seeds.” What then, at that rate is not the very dung a god? for even that also nourishes. And why not 
at that rate the scythe as well, and the hands of the husbandman? Prove to me that the sun alone does the 
work of nourishing without needing the help of either earth, or water, or tillage; but let the seeds be sown, 
and let him shed forth his rays, and produce the ears of corn. But now if this work be not his alone, but 
that of the rains also, wherefore is not the water a god also? But of this I speak not yet. Why is not the 
earth too a god, and why not the dung, and the hoe? Shall we then, tell me, worship all? Alas, what 
trifling! And indeed rather might the ear of corn be produced without sun, than without earth and water; 
and so with plants and all other things. Were there no earth, none of these things could ever appear. And 
if any one, as children and women do, were to put some earth into a pot, and to fill up the pot with a 
quantity of dung, and to place it under the roof, plants, though they may be weak ones, will be produced 
from it. So that the contribution of the earth and of the dung is greater, and these therefore we ought to 
worship rather than the sun. He requires the sky, he requires the air, he requires these waters, to prevent 
his doing harm, to be as bridles to curb the fierceness of his power, and to restrain him from letting loose 
his rays over the world, like some furious horse. And now tell me, where is he at night? Whither has your 
god taken his departure? For this is not like a god, to be circumscribed and limited. This is in fact the 
property of bodies only. But, say they, there is some sort of power residing in him, and he has motion. Is 
this power then, I pray you, itself God? Why then is it insufficient in itself, and why does it not restrain the 
fire? For again, I come to the same argument. But what is that power? Is it productive of light, or does it 
by the sun give light, though of itself possessing none of these qualities? If so, then is the sun superior to 
it. How far shall we unwind this maze? 


Again, what is water? is not that too, they say, a god? This again is a matter of truly absurd disputation. Is 
that not a god, they say, which we make use of for so many purposes? And so again, in like manner, of the 
earth. Truly “they walk in the vanity of their mind, being darkened in their understanding.” 


But these words he is now using concerning life and conduct. The Greeks are fornicators and adulterers. 
Of course. They who paint to themselves such gods as these, will naturally do all these things; and if they 
can but escape the eyes of men, there is no one to restrain them. For what will avail the argument of a 
resurrection, if it appear to them a mere fable? Yea, and what that of the torments of hell?—they too are 
but a fable. And mark the Satanic notion. When they are told of gods who are fornicators, they deny that 
these are fables, but believe them. Yet whenever any shall discourse to them of punishment, “these,” they 
say, “are poets, men who turn everything into fable, that man’s happy condition may be on all sides 
overturned.” 


But the philosophers, it is said, discovered something truly grand, and far better than these. How? They 
who introduced fate, and who tell us that nothing is providential, and that there is no one to care for 
anything, but that all things consist of atoms? Or, others again who say that God is a body? Or who, tell 
me, are they? Are they those who would turn the souls of men into the souls of dogs, and would pervade 
mankind that one was once a dog, and a lion, and a fish? How long will ye go on and never cease trifling, 
“being darkened in the understanding”? for they say and do all things as though they were indeed in the 
dark, both in those things which concern doctrine, and those which concern life and conduct; for the man 
who is in darkness sees none of the things which lie before him, but oftentimes when he sees a rope, he 
will take it for a live serpent; or again, if he is caught by a hedge, he will think that a man or an evil spirit 
has hold of him, and great is the alarm, and great the perturbation. Such as these are the things they fear. 


“There were they in great fear,” it saith, “where no fear was” (Ps. liii. 5.); but the things which they ought 
to fear, these they fear not. But just as children in their nurses’ arms thrust their hands incautiously into 
the fire, and boldly into the candle also, and yet are scared at a man clothed in sackcloth; just so these 
Greeks, as if they were really always children, (as some one also amongst themselves has said, the Greeks 
are always children,) fear those things that are no sins, such as filthiness of the body, the pollution of a 
funeral, a bed, or the keeping of days, and the like: whereas those which are really sins, unnatural lust, 
adultery, fornication, of these they make no account at all. No, you may see a man washing himself from 
the pollution of a dead body, but from dead works, never; and, again, spending much zeal in the pursuit of 
riches, and yet supposing the whole is undone by the crowing of a single cock. “So darkened are they in 
their understanding.” Their soul is filled with all sorts of terrors. For instance: “Such a person,” one will 
say, “was the first who met me, as I was going out of the house”; of course ten thousand evils must 
certainly ensue. At another time, “the wretch of a servant in giving me my shoes, held out the left shoe 
first,”—terrible mishaps and mischiefs! “I myself in coming out set forth with the left foot foremost”; and 
this too is a token of misfortune. And these are the evils that occur about the house. Then, as I go out, my 
right eye shoots up from beneath. This is a sure sign of tears. Again the women, when the reeds strike 
against the standards, and ring, or when they themselves are scratched by the shuttle, turn this also into 
a sign. And again, when they strike the web with the shuttle, and do it with some vehemence, and then 
the reeds on the top from the intensity of the blow strike against the standards and ring, this again they 
make a sign, and ten thousand things besides, deserving of ridicule. And so if an ass should bray, or a cock 
should crow, or a man should sneeze, or whatever else may happen, like men bound with ten thousand 
chains, or, as I was saying, like men confined in the dark, they suspect everything, and are more slavish 
than all the slaves in the world. 


But let it not be so with us. But scorning all these things, as men living in the light, and having our 
citizenship in Heaven, and having nothing in common with earth, let us regard but one thing as terrible, 
that is, sin, and offending against God. And if there be not this, let us scorn all the rest, and him that 
brought them in, the Devil. For these things let us give thanks to God. Let us be diligent, not only that we 
ourselves be never caught by this slavery, but if any of those who are dear to us have been caught, let us 
break his bonds asunder, let us release him from this most bitter and contemptible captivity, let us make 
him free and unshackled for his course toward Heaven, let us raise up his flagging wings, and teach him 
to be wise for life and doctrine’s sake. Let us give thanks to God for all things. Let us beseech Him that He 
will not declare us unworthy of the gifts offered to us, and let us ourselves withal endeavor to contribute 
our own part, that we may teach not only by speaking, but by acting also. For thus shall we be able to 
attain His unnumbered blessings, of which God grant we may all be counted worthy, in Christ Jesus our 
Lord with whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost together, be glory, might, and honor, now, henceforth, 
and for ever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XIII 


EPHESIANS IV. 17-19 


“This I say therefore, and testify in the Lord, that ye no longer walk as the Gentiles also walk, in the vanity 
of their mind, being darkened in their understanding, alienated from the life of God, because of the 
ignorance that is in them, because of the hardening of their heart: who being past feeling, gave 
themselves up to lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness with greediness.” 


These words are not addressed to the Ephesians only, but are now addressed also to you; and that, not 
from me, but from Paul; or rather, neither from me nor from Paul, but from the grace of the Spirit. And we 
then ought so to feel, as though that grace itself were uttering them. And now hear what it saith. “This I 
say therefore, and testify in the Lord, that ye no longer walk as the Gentiles also walk, in the vanity of 
their mind, being darkened in their understanding, alienated from the life of God because of the ignorance 
that is in them, because of the hardening of their heart.” If then it is ignorance, if it is hardening, why 
blame it? if a man is ignorant, it were just, not that he should be ill-treated for it, nor be blamed, but that 
he should be informed of those things of which he is ignorant. But mark how at once he cuts them off from 
all excuse. “Who being past feeling,” saith he, “gave themselves up to lasciviousness, to work all 
uncleanness with greediness; but ye did not so learn Christ.” Here he shows us, that the cause of their 
hardening was their way of life, and that their life was the consequence of their own indolence and want 
of feeling. 


“Who being past feeling,” saith he, “gave themselves up.” 


Whenever then ye hear, that “God gave them up unto a reprobate mind” (Rom. i. 28.), remember this 
expression, that “they gave themselves up.” If then they gave themselves over, how did God give them 
over? and if again God gave them over, how did they give themselves over? Thou seest the seeming 
contradiction. The word, “gave them over,” then, means this, He permitted them to be given over. Seest 
thou, that the impure life is the ground for like doctrines also? “Every one,” saith the Lord, “that doeth ill 
hateth the light, and cometh not to the light.” (john iii. 20.) For how could a profligate man, one more 
immersed in the practice of indiscriminate lewdness than the swine that wallow in the mire, and who is a 
lover of money, and has not so much as any desire after temperance, enter upon a life like this? They 


made the thing, saith he, their “work.” Hence their “hardening” (ver. 19), hence the “darkness of their 
understanding.” There is such a thing as being in the dark, even while the light is shining, when the eyes 
are weak; and weak they become, either by the influx of ill humors, or by superabundance of rheum. And 
so surely is it also here; when the strong current of the affairs of this life overwhelms the perceptive 
power of the understanding, it is thrown into a state of darkness. And in the same way as if we were 
placed in the depths under water, we should be unable to see the sun through the quantity of water lying, 
like a sort of barrier, above us, so surely, in the eyes of the understanding also a blindness of the heart 
takes place, that is, an insensibility, whenever there is no fear to agitate the soul. “There is no fear of 
God,” it saith, “before his eyes” (Ps. xxxvi. 1.); and again, “The fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God.” (Ps. xiv. 1.) Now blindness arises from no other cause than from want of feeling; this clogs the 
channel; for whenever the fluids are curdled and collected into one place, the limb becomes dead and void 
of feeling; and though thou burn it, or cut it, or do what thou wilt with it, still it feels not. So is it also with 
those persons, when they have once given themselves over to lasciviousness: though thou apply the word 
to them like fire, or steel, yet nothing touches, nothing reaches them; their limb is utterly dead. And 
unless thou canst remove the insensibility, so as to touch the healthy members, everything thou doest is 
vain. 


“With greediness,” saith he. 


Here he has most completely taken away their excuse; for it was in their power, if at least they chose it, 
not to be “greedy,” nor to be “lascivious,” nor gluttonous, and yet to enjoy their desires. It was in their 
power to partake in moderation of riches, and even of pleasure and of luxury; but when they indulged the 
thing immoderately, they destroyed all. 


“To work all uncleanness,” saith he. 


Ye see how he strips them of all excuse by speaking of “working uncleanness.” They did not sin, he means, 
by making a false step, but they worked out these horrid deeds, and they made the thing a matter of 
study. “All uncleanness”; uncleanness is all adultery, fornication, unnatural lust, envy, every kind of 
profligacy and lasciviousness. 


Ver. 20, 21. “But ye did not so learn Christ,” he continues, “if so be that ye heard Him, and were taught in 
Him even as truth is in Jesus.” 


The expression, “If so be that ye heard Him,” is not that of one doubting, but of one even strongly 
affirming: as he also speaks elsewhere, “If so be that it is a righteous thing with God to recompense 
affliction to them that afflict you.” (2 Thess. i. 6.) That is to say, It was not for these purposes that “ye 
learned Christ.” 


Ver. 22. “That ye put away as concerning your former manner of life, the old man.” 


This then surely is to learn Christ, to live rightly; for he that lives wickedly knows not God, neither is 
known of Him; for hear what he saith elsewhere, “They profess that they know God, but by their works 
they deny Him.” (Tit. i. 16.) 


“As truth is in Jesus; that ye put away as concerning your former manner of life, the old man.” 


That is to say, It was not on these terms that thou enteredst into covenant. What is found among us is not 
vanity, but truth. As the doctrines are true, so is the life also. Sin is vanity and falsehood; but a right life is 
truth. For temperance is indeed truth, for it has a great end; whereas profligacy ends in nothing. 


“Which waxeth corrupt,” saith he, “after the lusts of deceit.” As his lusts became corrupt, so himself also. 
How then do his lusts become corrupt? By death all things are dissolved; for hear the Prophet, how he 
saith, “In that very day his thoughts perish.” (Ps. cxlvi. 4.) And not by death only, but by many things 
besides; for instance, beauty, at the advance of either disease or old age, withdraws and dies away, and 
suffers corruption. Bodily vigor again is destroyed by the same means; nor does luxury itself afford the 
same pleasure in old age, as is evident from the case of Barzillai: the history, no doubt, ye know. Or again, 
in another sense, lust corrupts and destroys the old man; for as wool is destroyed by the very same means 
by which it is produced, so likewise is the old man. For love of glory destroys him, and pleasures will often 
destroy him, and “lust” will utterly “deceive” him. For this is not really pleasure but bitterness and deceit, 
all pretense and outward show. The surface, indeed, of the things is bright, but the things themselves are 
only full of misery and extreme wretchedness, and loathsomeness, and utter poverty. Take off the mask, 
and lay bare the true face, and thou shalt see the cheat, for cheat it is, when that which is, appears not, 
and that which is not, is displayed. And it is thus that impositions are effected. 


The Apostle delineates for us four men. Of these I shall give an explanation. In this place he mentions two, 
speaking thus, “Putting away the old man, be ye renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on the new 
man.” And in the Epistle to the Romans, two more, as where he saith, “But I see a different law in my 
members warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity under the law of sin which is 
in my members.” (Rom. vii. 23.) And these latter bear affinity to those former two, the “new man” to the 


‘Inner man,” and the “old man” to the “outer man.” However, three of these four were subject to 
corruption. Or rather there are three, the new man, the old, and this, man in his substance and nature. 


Ver. 23. “And that ye be renewed,” saith he, “in the spirit of your mind.” 


In order that no one may suppose that, whereas he speaks of old and new, he is introducing a different 
person, observe his expression, “That ye be renewed.” To be renewed is, when the selfsame thing which 
has grown old is renewed, changed from one thing into the other. So that the subject indeed is the same, 
but the change is in that which is accidental. Just as the body indeed is the same, and the change in that 
which is accidental, so is it here. How then is the renewal to take place? “In the spirit of your mind,” saith 
he. Whosoever therefore has the Spirit, will perform no old deed, for the Spirit will not endure old deeds. 
“In the spirit,” saith he, “of your mind,” that is, in the spirit which is in your mind. 


Ver. 24. “And put on the new man.” 


Seest thou that the subject is one, but the clothing is twofold, that which is put off, and that which is put 
on? “The new man,” he continues, “which after God hath been created in righteousness and holiness of 
truth.” Now wherefore does he call virtue a man? And wherefore vice, a man? Because a man cannot be 
shown without acting; so that these things, no less than nature, show a man, whether he be good or evil. 
Now as to undress one’s self and to dress one’s self is easy, so may we See it is with virtue and vice. The 
young man is strong; wherefore let us also become strong for the performance of good actions. The young 
man has no wrinkle, therefore neither should we have. The young man wavers not, nor is he easily taken 
with diseases, therefore neither should we be. 


Observe here how he calls this realizing of virtue, this bringing of it into being from nothing, a “creation.” 
But what? was not that other former creation after God? No, in no-wise, but after the devil. He is the sole 
creator of sin. 


How is this? For man is created henceforth, not of water, nor of earth, but “in righteousness and holiness 
of truth.” What is this? He straightway created him, he means, to be a son: for this takes place from 
Baptism. This it is which is the reality, “in righteousness and holiness of truth.” There was of old a 
righteousness, there was likewise a holiness with the Jews. Yet was that righteousness not in truth, but in 
figure. For the being clean in body was a type of purity, not the truth of purity; was a type of 
righteousness, not the truth of righteousness. “In righteousness,” saith he, “and holiness,” which are “of 
truth.” 


And this expression is used with reference to falsehood; for many there are, who to them that are without, 
seem to be righteous, yet are false. Now by righteousness is meant universal virtue. For hearken to Christ, 
how He saith, “Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in nowise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. v. 20.) And again, he is called righteous, who has 
no charge against him; for so even in courts of justice we say that that man is righteous, who has been 
unrighteously treated, and has not done unrighteously in return. If therefore we also before the terrible 
Tribunal shall be able to appear righteous one towards another, we may meet with some lovingkindness. 
Toward God indeed it is impossible we should appear so, whatever we may have to show. For everywhere 
He overcometh in what is righteous, as the Prophet also saith, “That Thou mightest prevail when Thou 
comest into judgment.” But if we violate not what is righteous towards each other, then shall we be 
righteous. If we shall be able to show that we have been treated unrighteously, then shall we be righteous. 


How does he say to them who are already clothed, “put on”? He is now speaking of that clothing which is 
from life and good works. Before, the clothing was from Baptism, whereas now it is from the daily life and 
from works; no longer “after the lusts of deceit,” but “after God.” But what means the word “holy”? It is 
that which is pure, that which is due; hence also we use the word of the last duty in the case of the 
departed, as much as to Say, “I owe them nothing further, I have nothing else to answer for.” Thus it is 
usual for us to say, “I have acquitted myself of all obligations,” and the like, meaning, “I owe nothing 
more.” 


Moral. Our part then is, never to put off the garment of righteousness, which also the Prophet calls, “the 
garment of salvation” (Isa. lxi. 10.), that so we may be made like unto God. For He indeed hath put on 
righteousness. This garment let us put on. Now the word, “put on,” plainly declares nothing else, than 
that we should never at all put it off. For hear the Prophet, where he saith, “He clothed himself also with 
cursing as with his garment, and it came into his inward parts.” (Ps. cix. 18.) And again, “Who coverest 
Thyself with light as with a garment.” (Ps. civ. 2.) And again, it is usual with us to speak concerning men, 
such an one has “put on” such an one. So then it is not for one day, nor for two, nor for three, but he 
would have us ever arrayed in virtue, and never stripped of this garment. For a man is not so disfigured 
when he is stripped of his clothing, as when he is stripped of his virtue. In the former case his fellow- 
servants behold his nakedness, in the latter his Lord and the Angels. If ever thou happen to see any one 
going out naked through the public square, tell me, art thou not distressed? When then thou goest about 
stripped of this garment, what shall we say? Seest not those beggars whom we are wont to call strollers, 
how they roam about, how we pity even them? And yet nevertheless they are without excuse. We do not 
excuse them when they have lost their clothes by gaming; and how then, if we lose this garment, shall 


God pardon us? For whenever the devil sees a man stripped of his virtue, he straightway disguises and 
disfigures his face, and wounds him, and drives him to great straits. 


Let us strip ourselves of our riches, that we be not stripped of righteousness. The garb of wealth mars this 
garment. It is a robe of thorns. Thorns are of this nature; and the more closely they are wrapped around 
us, the more naked are we made. Lasciviousness strips us of this garment; for it is a fire, and the fire will 
consume this garment. Wealth is a moth; and as the moth eats through all things alike, and spares not 
even silken garments, so does this also. All these therefore let us put off, that we may become righteous, 
that we may “put on the new man.” Let us keep nothing old, nothing outward, nothing that is “corrupt.” 
Virtue is not toilsome, she is not difficult to attain. Dost thou not see them that are in the mountains? They 
forsake both houses, and wives, and children, and all preeminence, and shut themselves away from the 
world, and clothe themselves in sackcloth, and strew ashes beneath them; they wear collars hung about 
their necks, and have pent themselves up in a narrow cell. Nor do they stop here, but torture themselves 
with fastings and continual hunger. Did I now enjoin you to do the like, would ye not all start away? Would 
ye not say, it is intolerable? But no, I say not that we must needs do anything like this:—I would fain 
indeed that it were so, still I lay down no law. What then? Enjoy thy baths, take care of thy body, and 
throw thyself freely into the world, and keep a household, have thy servants to wait on thee, and make 
free use of thy meats and drinks! But everywhere drive out excess, for that it is which causes sin, and the 
same thing, whatever it be, if it becomes excessive, becomes a sin; so that excess is nothing else than sin. 
For observe, when anger is excited above what is meet, then it rushes out into insult, then it commits 
every sort of injury; so does inordinate passion for beauty, for riches, for glory, or for anything else. And 
tell me not, that indeed, those of whom I spoke were strong; for many far weaker and richer, and more 
luxurious than thou art, have taken upon them that austere and rugged life. And why speak I of men? 
Damsels not yet twenty years old, who have spent their whole time in inner chambers, and in a delicate 
and effeminate mode of life, in inner chambers full of sweet ointments and perfumes, reclining on soft 
couches, themselves soft in their nature, and rendered yet more tender by their over indulgence, who all 
the day long have had no other business than to adorn themselves, to wear jewels, and to enjoy every 
luxury, who never waited on themselves, but had numerous handmaids standing beside them, who wore 
soft raiment softer than their skin, fine linen and delicate, who reveled continually in roses and such like 
sweet odors,—yea, these very ones, in a moment, seized with Christ’s flame, have put off all that indolence 
and even their very nature, have forgotten their delicateness and youth, and like so many noble wrestlers, 
have stripped themselves of that soft clothing, and rushed into the midst of the contest. And perhaps I 
shall appear to be telling things incredible, yet nevertheless are they true. These then, these very tender 
damsels, as I myself have heard, have brought themselves to such a degree of severe training, that they 
will wrap the coarsest horsehair about their own naked bodies, and go with those tender soles 
unsandaled, and will lie upon a bed of leaves: nay more, that they watch the greater part of the night, and 
that they take no heed of perfumes nor of any other of their old delights, but will even let their head, once 
so carefully dressed, go without special care, with the hair just plainly and simply bound up, so as not to 
fall into unseemliness. And their only meal is in the evening, a meal not even of herbs nor of bread, but of 
flour and beans and pulse and olives and figs. They spin without intermission, and labor far harder than 
their handmaids at home. What more? they will take upon them to wait upon women who are sick, 
carrying their beds, and washing their feet. Nay, many of them even cook. So great is the power of the 
flame of Christ; so far does their zeal surpass their very nature. 


However, I demand nothing like this of you, seeing ye have a mind to be outstripped by women. Yet at 
least, if there be any tasks not too laborious, at least perform these: restrain the rude hand, and the 
incontinent eye. What is there, tell me, so hard, what so difficult? Do what is just and right, wrong no 
man, be ye poor or rich, shopkeepers or hired servants; for unrighteousness may extend even to the poor. 
Or see ye not how many broils these engage in, and turn all things upside down? Marry freely, and have 
children. Paul also gave charge to such, to such he wrote. Is that struggle I spoke of too great, and the 
rock too lofty, and its top too nigh unto Heaven, and art thou unable to attain to such an height? At least 
then lay hold on lesser things, and aim at those which are lower. Hast thou not courage to get rid of thine 
own riches? At least then forbear to seize on the things of others, and to do them wrong. Art thou unable 
to fast? At least then give not thyself to self-indulgence. Art thou unable to lie upon a bed of leaves? Still, 
prepare not for yourselves couches inlaid with silver; but use a couch and coverings formed not for 
display, but for refreshment; not couches of ivory. Make thyself small. Why fill thy vessel with 
overwhelming cargoes? If thou be lightly equipped, thou shalt have nothing to fear, no envy, no robbers, 
no liers in wait. For indeed thou art not so rich in money as thou art in cares. Thou aboundest not so much 
in possessions, as in anxieties and in perils, “which bring in many temptations and lusts.” (1 Tim. vi. 9.) 
These things they endure, who desire to gain great possessions. I say not, minister unto the sick; yet, at 
least, bid thy servant do it. Seest thou then how that this is no toilsome task? No, for how can it be, when 
tender damsels surpass us by so great a distance? Let us be ashamed of ourselves, I entreat you; for in 
worldly matters, to be sure, we in no point yield to them, neither in wars, nor in games; but in the spiritual 
contest they get the advantage of us, and are the first to seize the prize, and soar higher, like so many 
eagles: whilst we, like jackdaws, are ever living in the steam and smoke; for truly is it the business of 
jackdaws, and of greedy dogs, to be setting one’s thoughts upon caterers and cooks. Hearken about the 
women of old; they were great characters, great women and admirable; such were Sarah, Rebekah, 
Rachel, Deborah, and Hannah; and such there were also in the days of Christ. Yet did they in no case 
outstrip the men, but occupied the second rank. But now it is the very contrary; women outstrip and 


eclipse us. How contemptible! What a shame is this! We hold the place of the head, and are surpassed by 
the body. We are ordained to rule over them; not merely that we may rule, but that we may rule in 
goodness also; for he that ruleth, ought especially to rule in this respect, by excelling in virtue; whereas if 
he is surpassed, he is no longer ruler. Perceive ye how great is the power of Christ’s coming? how He 
dissolved the curse? For indeed there are more virgins than before among women, there is more modesty 
in those virgins, and there are more widows. No woman would lightly utter so much as an unseemly word. 
Wherefore then, tell me, dost thou use filthy speech? For tell me not that they were virgins in 
despondency or despair. 


The sex is fond of ornament, and it has this failing. Yet even in this you husbands surpass them, who pride 
yourselves even upon them, as your own proper ornament; for I do not think that the wife is so 
ostentatious of her own jewels, as the husband is of those of his wife. He is not so proud of his own golden 
girdle, as he is of his wife’s wearing jewels of gold. So that even of this you are the causes, who light the 
spark and kindle up the flame. But what is more, it is not so great a sin in a woman as in a man. Thou art 
ordained to regulate her; in every way thou claimest to have the preeminence. Show her then in this also, 
that thou takest no interest in this costliness of hers, by thine own apparel. It is more suitable for a 
woman to adorn herself, than for a man. If then thou escape not the temptation, how shall she escape it? 
They have moreover their share of vainglory, but this is common to them with men. They are in a measure 
passionate, and this again is common to them with men. But as to those things wherein they excel, these 
are no longer common to them with men; their sanctity, I mean, their fervency, their devotion, their love 
towards Christ. Wherefore then, one may say, did Paul exclude them from the teacher’s seat? And here 
again is a proof how great a distance they were from the men, and that the women of those days were 
great. For, tell me, while Paul was teaching, or Peter, or those saints of old, had it been right that a woman 
should intrude into the office? Whereas we have gone on till we have come so debased, that it is worthy of 
question, why women are not teachers. So truly have we come to the same weakness as they. These things 
I have said not from any desire to elate them, but to shame ourselves, to chastise, and to admonish us, 
that so we may resume the authority that belongs to us, not inasmuch as we are greater in size, but 
because of our foresight, our protection of them, and our virtue. For thus shall the body also be in the 
order which befits it, when it has the best head to rule. And God grant that all, both wives and husbands, 
may live according to His good pleasure, that we may all in that terrible day be counted worthy to enjoy 
the lovingkindness of our Master, and to attain those good things which are promised in Jesus Christ our 
Lord, with whom to the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, and honor, now and forever 
and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XIV 


EPHESIANS IV. 25-27 


“Wherefore, putting away falsehood, speak ye truth each one with his neighbor; for we are members one 
of another. Be ye angry, and sin not; let not the sun go down upon your wrath: neither give place to the 
devil.” 


Having spoken of the “old man” generally, he next draws him also in detail; for this kind of teaching is 
more easily learned when we learn by particulars. And what saith he? “Wherefore, putting away 
falsehood.” What sort of falsehood? Idols does he mean? Surely not; not indeed but that they are 
falsehood also. However, he is not now speaking of them, because these persons had nothing to do with 
them; but he is speaking of that which passes between one man and another, meaning that which is 
deceitful and false. “Speak ye truth, each one,” saith he, “with his neighbor”; then what is more touching 
to the conscience still, “because we are members one of another.” Let no man deceive his neighbor. As the 
Psalmist says here and there; “With flattering lip and with a double heart do they speak.” (Ps. xii. 2.) For 
there is nothing, no, nothing so productive of enmity as deceit and guile. 


Observe how everywhere he shames them by this similitude of the body. Let not the eye, saith he, lie to 
the foot, nor the foot to the eye. For example, if there shall be a deep pit, and then by having reeds laid 
across upon the mouth of it upon the earth, and yet concealed under earth, it shall by its appearance 
furnish to the eye an expectation of solid ground, will not the eye use the foot, and discover whether it 
yields and is hollow underneath, or whether it is firm and resists? Will the foot tell a lie, and not report the 
truth as it is? And what again? If the eye were to spy a serpent or a wild beast, will it lie to the foot? Will it 
not at once inform it, and the foot thus informed by it refrain from going on? And what again, when 
neither the foot nor the eye shall know how to distinguish, but all shall depend upon the smelling, as, for 
example, whether a drug be deadly or not; will the smelling lie to the mouth? And why not? Because it will 
be destroying itself also. But it tells the truth as it appears to itself. And what again? Will the tongue lie to 
the stomach? Does it not, when a thing is bitter, reject it, and, if it is sweet, pass it on? Observe 
ministration, and interchange of service; observe a provident care arising from truth, and, as one might 
say, spontaneously from the heart. So surely should it be with us also; let us not lie, since we are 
“members one of another.” This is a sure token of friendship; whereas the contrary is of enmity. What 
then, thou wilt ask, ifa man shall use treachery against thee? Hearken to the truth. If he use treachery, he 
is not a member; whereas he saith, “lie not towards the members.” 


“Be ye angry, and sin not.” 


Observe his wisdom. He both speaks to prevent our sinning, and, if we do not listen, still does not forsake 
us; for his fatherly compassion does not desert him. For just as the physician prescribes to the sick what 
he must do, and if he does not submit to it, still does not treat him with contempt, but proceeding to add 
what advice he can by persuasion, again goes on with the cure; so also does Paul. For he indeed who does 
otherwise, aims only at reputation, and is annoyed at being disregarded; whereas he who on all occasions 
aims at the recovery of the patient, has this single object in view, how he may restore the patient, and 
raise him up again. This then is what Paul is doing. He has said, “Lie not.” Yet if ever lying should produce 
anger, he goes on again to cure this also. For what saith he? “Be ye angry, and sin not.” It were good 
indeed never to be angry. Yet if ever any one should fall into passion, still let him not fall into so great a 
degree. “For let not the sun,” saith he, “go down upon your wrath.” Wouldest thou have thy fill of anger? 
One hour, or two, or three, is enough for thee; let not the sun depart, and leave you both at enmity. It was 
of God’s goodness that he rose: let him not depart, having shone on unworthy men. For if the Lord of His 
great goodness sent him, and hath Himself forgiven thee thy sins, and yet thou forgivest not thy neighbor, 
look, how great an evil is this! And there is yet another besides this. The blessed Paul dreads the night, 
lest overtaking in solitude him that was wronged, still burning with anger, it should again kindle up the 
fire. For as long as there are many things in the daytime to banish it, thou art free to indulge it; but as 
soon as ever the evening comes on, be reconciled, extinguish the evil whilst it is yet fresh; for should night 
overtake it, the morrow will not avail to extinguish the further evil which will have been collected in the 
night. Nay, even though thou shouldest cut off the greater portion, and yet not be able to cut off the 
whole, it will again supply from what is left for the following night, to make the blaze more violent. And 
just as, should the sun be unable by the heat of the day to soften and disperse that part of the air which 
has been during the night condensed into cloud, it affords material for a tempest, night overtaking the 
remainder, and feeding it again with fresh vapors: so also is it in the case of anger. 


“Neither give place to the devil.” 


So then to be at war with one another, is “to give place to the devil”; for, whereas we had need to be all in 
close array, and to make our stand against him, we have relaxed our enmity against him, and are giving 
the signal for turning against each other; for never has the devil such place as in our enmities. 
Numberless are the evils thence produced. And as stones in a building, so long as they are closely fitted 
together and leave no interstice, will stand firm, while if there is but a single needle’s passage through, or 
a crevice no broader than a hair, this destroys and ruins all; so is it with the devil. So long indeed as we 
are closely set and compacted together, he cannot introduce one of his wiles; but when he causes us to 
relax a little, he rushes in like a torrent. In every case he needs only a beginning, and this is the thing 
which it is difficult to accomplish; but this done, he makes room on all sides for himself. For henceforth he 
opens the ear to slanders, and they who speak lies are the more trusted: they have enmity which plays the 
advocate, not truth which judges justly. And as, where friendship is, even those evils which are true 
appear false, so where there is enmity, even the false appear true. There is a different mind, a different 
tribunal, which does not hear fairly, but with great bias and partiality. As, in a balance, if lead is cast into 
the scale, it will drag down the whole; so is it also here, only that the weight of enmity is far heavier than 
any lead. Wherefore, let us, I beseech you, do all we can to extinguish our enmities before the going down 
of the sun. For if you fail to master it on the very first day, both on the following, and oftentimes even for a 
year, you will be protracting it, and the enmity will thenceforward augment itself, and require nothing to 
aid it. For by causing us to suspect that words spoken in one sense were meant in another, and gestures 
also, and everything, it infuriates and exasperates us, and makes us more distempered than madmen, not 
enduring either to utter a name, or to hear it, but saying everything in invective and abuse. How then are 
we to allay this passion? How shall we extinguish the flame? By reflecting on our own sins, and how much 
we have to answer for to God; by reflecting that we are wreaking vengeance, not on an enemy, but on 
ourselves; by reflecting that we are delighting the devil, that we are strengthening our enemy, our real 
enemy, and that for him we are doing wrong to our own members. Wouldest thou be revengeful and be at 
enmity? Be at enmity, but be so with the devil, and not with a member of thine own. For this purpose it is 
that God hath armed us with anger, not that we should thrust the sword against our own bodies, but that 
we should baptize the whole blade in the devil’s breast. There bury the sword up to the hilt; yea, if thou 
wilt, hilt and all, and never draw it out again, but add yet another and another. And this actually comes to 
pass when we are merciful to those of our own spiritual family and peaceably disposed one towards 
another. Perish money, perish glory and reputation; mine own member is dearer to me than they all. Thus 
let us say to ourselves; let us not do violence to our own nature to gain wealth, to obtain glory. 


Ver. 28. “Let him that stole,” saith he, “steal no more.” 


Seest thou what are the members of the old man? Falsehood, revenge, theft. Why said he not, “Let him 
that stole” be punished, be tortured, be racked; but, “let him steal no more”? “But rather let him labor, 
working with his hands the thing that is good, that he may have whereof to give to him that hath need.” 


Where are they which are called pure; they that are full of all defilement, and yet dare to give themselves 
a name like this? For it is possible, very possible, to put off the reproach, not only by ceasing from the sin, 
but by working some good thing also. Perceive ye how we ought to get quit of the sin? “They stole.” This is 


the sin. “They steal no more.” This is not to do away the sin. But how shall they? If they labor, and 
charitably communicate to others, thus will they do away the sin. He does not simply desire that we 
should work, but so “work” as to “labor,” so as that we may “communicate” to others. For the thief indeed 
works, but it is that which is evil. 


Ver. 29. “Let no corrupt speech proceed out of your mouth.” 


What is “corrupt speech”? That which is said elsewhere to be also “idle, backbiting, filthy communication, 
jesting, foolish talking.” See ye how he is cutting up the very roots of anger? Lying, theft, unseasonable 
conversation. The words, however, “Let him steal no more,” he does not say so much excusing them, as to 
pacify the injured parties, and to recommend them to be content, if they never suffer the like again. And 
well too does he give advice concerning conversation; inasmuch as we shall pay the penalty, not for our 
deeds only, but also for our words. 


“But such as is good,” he proceeds, “for edifying, as the need may be, that it may give grace to them that 
hear.” 


That is to say, What edifies thy neighbor, that only speak, not a word more. For to this end God gave thee 
a mouth and a tongue, that thou mightest give thanks to Him, that thou mightest build up thy neighbor. So 
that if thou destroy that building, better were it to be silent, and never to speak at all. For indeed the 
hands of the workmen, if instead of raising the walls, they should learn to pull them down, would justly 
deserve to be cut off. For so also saith the Psalmist; “The Lord shall cut off all flattering lips.” (Ps. xii. 3.) 
The mouth,—this is the cause of all evil; or rather not the mouth, but they that make an evil use of it. 
From thence proceed insults, revilings, blasphemies, incentives to lusts, murders, adulteries, thefts, all 
have their origin from this. And how, you will say, do murders? Because from insult thou wilt go on to 
anger, from anger to blows, from blows to murder. And how, again, adultery? “Such a woman,” one will 
say, “loves thee, she said something nice about thee.” This at once unstrings thy firmness, and thus are 
thy passions kindled within thee. 


Therefore Paul said, “such as is good.” Since then there is so vast a flow of words, he with good reason 
speaks indefinitely, charging us to use expressions of that kind, and giving us a pattern of communication. 
What then is this? By saying, “for edifying,” either he means this, that he who hears thee may be grateful 
to thee: as, for instance, a brother has committed fornication; do not make a display of the offense, nor 
revel in it; thou wilt be doing no good to him that hears thee; rather, it is likely, thou wilt hurt him, by 
giving him a stimulus. Whereas, advise him what to do, and thou art conferring on him a great obligation. 
Discipline him how to keep silence, teach him to revile no man, and thou hast taught him his best lesson, 
thou wilt have conferred upon him the highest obligation. Discourse with him on contrition, on piety, on 
almsgiving; all these things will soften his soul, for all these things he will own his obligation. Whereas by 
exciting his laughter, or by filthy communication, thou wilt rather be inflaming him. Applaud the 
wickedness, and thou wilt overturn and ruin him. 


Or else he means thus, “that it may make them, the hearers, full of grace.” For as sweet ointment gives 
grace to them that partake of it, so also does good speech. Hence it was moreover that one said, “Thy 
name is as ointment poured forth.” (Cant. i. 3.) It caused them to exhale that sweet perfume. Thou seest 
that what he continually recommends, he is saying now also, charging every one according to his several 
ability to edify his neighbors. Thou then that givest such advice to others, how much more to thyself! 


Ver. 30. “And grieve not,” he adds, “the Holy Spirit of God.” 


A matter this more terrible and startling, as he also says in the Epistle to the Thessalonians; for there too 
he uses an expression of this sort. “He that rejecteth, rejecteth not man, but God.” (1 Thess. iv. 8.) So also 
here. If thou utter a reproachful word, if thou strike thy brother, thou art not striking him, thou art 
“grieving the Holy Spirit.” And then is added further the benefit bestowed, in order to heighten the 
rebuke. 


“And grieve not the Holy Spirit,” saith He, “in whom ye were sealed unto the day of redemption.” 


He it is who marks us as a royal flock; He, who separates us from all former things; He, who suffers us not 
to lie amongst them that are exposed to the wrath of God,—and dost thou grieve Him? Look how startling 
are his words there; “For he that rejecteth,” saith he, “rejecteth not man, but God:” and how cutting they 
are here, “Grieve not the Holy Spirit,” saith he, “in whom ye were sealed.” 


Moral. Let this seal then abide upon thy mouth, and never destroy the impression. A spiritual mouth never 
utters a thing of the kind. Say not, “It is nothing, if I do utter an unseemly word, if I do insult such an 
one.” For this very reason is it a great evil, because it seems to be nothing. For things which seem to be 
nothing are thus easily thought lightly of; and those which are thought lightly of go on increasing; and 
those which go on increasing become incurable. 


Thou hast a spiritual mouth. Think what words thou didst utter immediately upon being born,—what 
words are worthy of thy mouth. Thou callest God, “Father,” and dost thou straightway revile thy brother? 


Think, whence is it thou callest God, “Father”? Is it from nature? No, thou couldest never say so. Is it from 
thy goodness? No, nor is it thus. But whence then is it? It is from pure lovingkindness, from tenderness, 
from His great mercy. Whenever then thou callest God, “Father,” consider not only this, that by reviling 
thou art committing things unworthy of that, thy high birth, but also that it is of lovingkindness that thou 
hast that high birth. Disgrace it not then, after receiving it from pure lovingkindness, by showing cruelty 
towards thy brethren. Dost thou call God “Father,” and yet revile? No, these are not the works of the Son 
of God. These are very far from Him. The work of the Son of God was to forgive His enemies, to pray for 
them that crucified Him, to shed His blood for them that hated Him. These are works worthy of the Son of 
God, to make His enemies,—the ungrateful, the dishonest, the reckless, the treacherous,—to make these 
brethren and heirs: not to treat them that are become brethren with ignominy like slaves. 


Now the God of peace keep both your mind and your tongue, and fence you with a sure fence, even His 
fear, through Jesus Christ our Lord, with whom to the Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory 
forever. Amen. 


HOMILY XV 


EPHESIANS IV. 31 
“Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and railing, be put away from you, with all malice.” 


As bees will never settle down in an unclean vessel,—and this is the reason why those who are skilled in 
these matters sprinkle the spot with perfumes, and scented ointments, and sweet odors; and the wicker 
baskets also, in which they will have to settle as soon as they come out of the hives they sprinkle with 
fragrant wines, and all other sweets, that there may be no noisome smell to annoy them, and drive them 
away again,—so in truth is it also with the Holy Spirit. Our soul is a sort of vessel or basket, capable of 
receiving the swarms of spiritual gifts; but if there shall be within it gall, and “bitterness, and wrath,” the 
swarms will fly away. Hence this blessed and wise husbandman well and thoroughly cleanses our vessels, 
withholding neither knife nor any other instrument of iron, and invites us to this spiritual swarm; and as 
he gathers it, he cleanses us with prayers, and labors, and all the rest. Mark then how he cleanses out our 
heart. He has banished lying, he has banished anger. Now, again, he is pointing out how that evil may be 
yet more entirely eradicated; if we be not, saith he, “bitter” in spirit. For it is as is wont to happen with 
our bile, if there chance to be but little of it, there will be but little disturbance if the receptacle should 
burst: but if ever the strength and acridness of this quality becomes excessive, the vessel which before 
held it, containing it no longer, is as if it were eaten through by a scorching fire, and it is no longer able to 
hold it and contain it within its appointed bounds, but, rent asunder by its intense sharpness, it lets it 
escape and injure the whole body. And it is like some very fierce and frightful wild beast, that has been 
brought into a city; as long as it is confined in the cages made for it, however it may rage, however it may 
roar, it will be unable to do harm to any one; but if it is overcome by rage, and breaks through the 
intervening bars, and is able to leap out, it fills the city with all sorts of confusion and disturbance, and 
puts everybody to flight. Such indeed is the nature also of bile. As long as it is kept within its proper 
limits, it will do us no great mischief; but as soon as ever the membrane that incloses it bursts, and there 
is nothing to hinder its being at once dispersed over the whole system, then, I say, at that moment, though 
it be so very trifling in quantity, yet by reason of the inordinate strength of its quality it taints all the other 
elements of our nature with its own peculiar virulence. For finding the blood, for instance, near to it, alike 
in place and in quality, and rendering the heat which is in that blood more acrid, and everything else in 
fact which is near it; passing from its just temperature it overflows its bounds, turns all into gall, and 
therewith at once attacks likewise the other parts of the body; and thus infusing into all its own poisonous 
quality, it renders the man speechless, and causes him to expire, expelling life. Now, why have I stated all 
these things with such minuteness? It is in order that, understanding from this bitterness which is of the 
body the intolerable evil of that bitterness which is of the soul, and how entirely it destroys first of all the 
very soul that engenders it, making everything bitter, we may escape experience of it. For as the one 
inflames the whole constitution, so does the other the thoughts, and carries away its captive to the abyss 
of hell. In order then that by carefully examining these matters we may escape this evil, and bridle the 
monster, or rather utterly root it out, let us hearken to what Paul saith, “Let all bitterness be” (not 
destroyed, but) “put away” from you. For what need have I of trouble to restrain it, what necessity is there 
to keep watch on a monster, when it is in my power to expel him from my soul, to remove him and drive 
him out, as it were, into banishment? Let us hearken then to Paul when he saith, “Let all bitterness be put 
away from you.” But, ah, the perversity that possesses us! Though we ought to do everything to effect 
this, yet are there some so truly senseless as to congratulate themselves upon this evil, and to pride 
themselves upon it, and to glory in it, and who are envied by others. “Such a one,” say they, “is a bitter 
man, he is a scorpion, a serpent, a viper.” They look upon him as one to be feared. But wherefore, good 
man, dost thou fear the bitter person? “I fear,” you say, “lest he injure me, lest he destroy me; I am not 
proof against his malice, I am afraid lest he should take me who am a simple man, and unable to foresee 
any of his schemes, and throw me into his snares, and entangle us in the toils which he has set to deceive 
us.” Now I cannot but smile. And why forsooth? Because these are the arguments of children, who fear 
things which are not to be feared. Surely there is nothing we ought so to despise, nothing we ought so to 
laugh to scorn, as a bitter and malicious man. For there is nothing so powerless as bitterness. It makes 
men fools and senseless. 


Do ye not see that malice is blind? Have ye never heard, that he that diggeth a pit for his neighbors, 
diggeth it for himself? How, it may be said, ought we not to fear a soul full of tumult? If indeed we are to 
fear the bitter in the same way as we fear evil spirits, and fools and madmen, (for they indeed do 
everything at random,) I grant it myself; but if we are to fear them as men skillful in the conduct of affairs, 
that never. For nothing is so necessary for the proper conduct of affairs as prudence; and there is no 
greater hindrance to prudence than wickedness, and malice, and hollowness. Look at bilious persons, how 
unsightly they are, with all their bloom withered away. How weak they are, and puny, and unfit for 
anything. So also are souls of this nature. What else is wickedness, but a jaundice of the soul? Wickedness 
then has no strength in it, indeed it has not. Have ye a mind that I again make what I am saying plain to 
you by an instance, by setting before you the portraits of a treacherous and a guileless man? Absalom was 
a treacherous man, and “stole all men’s hearts.” (2 Sam. xv. 6.) And observe how great was his treachery. 
“He went about,” it saith, “and said, Hast thou no judgment?’” wishing to conciliate every one to himself. 
But David was guileless. What then? Look at the end of them both, look, how full of utter madness was the 
former! For inasmuch as he looked solely to the hurt of his father, in all other things he was blinded. But 
not so David. For “he that walketh uprightly, walketh surely” (Prov. x. 9.); and reasonably; he is one that 
manages nothing over-subtilely, the man who devises no evil. Let us listen then to the blessed Paul, and let 
us pity, yea, let us weep for the bitter-minded, and let us practice every method, let us do everything to 
extirpate this vice from their souls. For how is it not absurd, that when there is bile within us (though that 
indeed is a useful element, for without bile a man cannot possibly exist, that bile, I mean, which is an 
element of his nature,) how then, I say, is it not absurd that we should do all we can to get rid of this, 
though we are so highly benefited by it; and yet that we should do nothing, nor take any pains, to get rid 
of that which is in the soul, though it is in no case beneficial, but even in the highest degree injurious. He 
that thinketh that he is “wise among you,” saith he, “let him become a fool, that he may become wise.” (1 
Cor. iii. 18.) Hearken too again to what Luke saith, “They did take their food with gladness and singleness 
of heart, praising God, and having favor with all the people.” (Acts ii. 46, 47.) Why, do we not see even 
now that the simple and guileless enjoy the common esteem of all? No one envies such an one when he is 
in prosperity, no one tramples upon him when he is in adversity, but all rejoice with him when he does 
well, and grieve with him in misfortune. Whereas whenever a bitter man fares prosperously, one and all 
lament it, as though some evil thing happened; but if he is unfortunate, one and all rejoice. Let us then 
pity them, for they have common enemies all over the world. Jacob was a guileless man, yet he overcame 
the treacherous Esau. “For into a malicious soul wisdom shall not enter.” (Wisd. i. 4.) “Let all bitterness be 
put away from you.” Let not even a remnant remain, for it will be sure, if stirred, as if from a smouldering 
brand, to turn all within to an entire blaze. Let us then distinctly understand what this bitterness is. Take, 
for example, the hollow-hearted man, the crafty, the man who is on the watch to do mischief, the man of 
evil suspicion. From him then “wrath” and “anger” are ever produced; for it is not possible for a soul like 
this to be in tranquillity, but the very root of “anger” and “wrath” is “bitterness.” The man of this 
character is both sullen, and never unbends his soul; he is always moody, always gloomy. For as I was 
saying, they themselves are the first to reap the fruit of their own evil ways. 


“And clamor,” he adds. 


What now, and dost thou take away clamor also? Yes, for the mild man must needs be of such a character, 
because clamor carries anger, as a horse his rider; trip the horse, and you will throw the rider. 


Moral. This let women above all attend to, them who on every occasion cry aloud and bawl. There is but 
one thing in which it is useful to cry aloud, in preaching and in teaching. But in no other case whatever, 
no, not even in prayer. And if thou wouldest learn a practical lesson, never cry aloud at all, and then wilt 
thou never be angry at all. Behold a way to keep your temper; for as it is not possible that the man that 
does not cry out should be enraged, so is it not that the man who does cry out should be otherwise than 
enraged. For tell me not of a man being implacable, and revengeful, and of pure natural bitterness, and 
natural choler. We are now speaking of the sudden paroxysm of this passion. 


It contributes then no little to this end, to discipline the soul never to raise the voice and cry aloud at all. 
Cut off clamor, and thou wilt clip the wings of anger, thou dost repress the first rising of the heart. For as 
it is impossible for a man to wrestle without lifting up his hands, so is it not possible that he should be 
entangled in a quarrel without lifting up his voice. Bind the hands of the boxer, and then bid him strike. 
He will be unable to do so. So likewise will wrath be disarmed. But clamor raises it, even where it does 
not exist. And hence it is especially that the female sex are so easily overtaken in it. Women, whenever 
they are angry with their maid-servants, fill the whole house with their own clamor. And oftentimes too, if 
the house happens to be built along a narrow street, then all the passers-by hear the mistress scolding, 
and the maid weeping and wailing. What can possibly be more disgraceful than the sound of those 
wailings? What in the world has happened there? All the women round immediately peep in and one of 
them says, “Such a one is beating her own maid.” Whatever can be more shameless than this? “What 
then, ought one not to strike at all?” No, I say not so, (for it must be done,) but then it must be neither 
frequently, nor immoderately, nor for any wrongs of thine own, as I am constantly saying, nor for any little 
failure in her service, but only if she is doing harm to her own soul. If thou chastise her for a fault of this 
kind, all will applaud, and there will be none to upbraid thee; but if thou do it for any reasons of thine 
own, all will condemn thy cruelty and harshness. And what is more base than all, there are some so fierce 
and so savage as to lash them to such a degree, that the bruises will not disappear with the day. For they 


will strip the damsels, and call their husbands for the purpose, and oftentimes tie them to the pallets. 
Alas! at that moment, tell me, does no recollection of hell come over thee? What? dost thou strip thy 
handmaid, and expose her to thy husband? And art thou not ashamed, lest he should condemn thee for it? 
And then dost thou exasperate him yet more, and threaten to put her in chains, having first taunted the 
wretched and pitiable creature with ten thousand reproachful names, and called her “Thessalian witch, 
runaway, and prostitute”? 


For her passion allows her not to spare even her own mouth, but she looks to one single object, how she 
may wreak her vengeance on the other, even though she disgrace herself. And then after all these things 
forsooth, she will sit in state like any tyrant, and call her children, and summon her foolish husband, and 
treat him as a hangman. Ought these things to take place in the houses of Christians? “Aye” say ye, “but 
slaves are a troublesome, audacious, impudent, incorrigible race.” True, I know it myself, but there are 
other ways to keep them in order; by terrors, by threats, by words; which may both touch her more 
powerfully, and save thee from disgrace. Thou who art a free woman hast uttered foul words, and dost 
thou not disgrace thyself more than her? Then if she shall have occasion to go out to the bath, there are 
bruises on her back when she is naked, and she carries about with her the marks of thy cruelty. “But,” say 
ye, “the whole tribe of slaves is intolerable if it meet with indulgence.” True, I know it myself. But then, as 
I was saying, correct them in some other way, not by the scourge only, and by terror, but even by flattering 
them, and by acts of kindness. If she is a believer, she is thy sister. Consider that thou art her mistress, 
and that she ministers unto thee. If she be intemperate, cut off the occasions of drunkenness; call thy 
husband, and admonish her. Or dost thou not feel how disgraceful a thing it is for a woman to be beaten? 
They at least who have enacted ten thousand punishments for men,—the stake, and the rack,—will 
scarcely ever hang a woman, but limit men’s anger to smiting her on the cheek; and so great respect have 
they observed towards the sex, that not even when there is absolute necessity have they often hung a 
woman, if she happen to be pregnant. For it is a disgrace for a man to strike a woman; and if for a man, 
much more for one of her own sex. It is moreover by these things that women become odious to their 
husbands. “What then,” ye may say, “if she shall act the harlot?” Marry her to a husband; cut off the 
occasions of fornication, suffer her not to be too high fed. “What then, if she shall steal?” Take care of her, 
and watch her.—”Extravagant!” thou wilt say; “What, am I to be her keeper? How absurd!” And why, I 
pray, art thou not to be her keeper? Has she not the same kind of soul as thou? Has she not been 
vouchsafed the same privileges by God? Does she not partake of the same table? Does she not share with 
thee the same high birth? “But what then,” ye will say, “if she shall be a railer, or a gossip, or a 
drunkard?” Yet, how many free women are such? Now, with all the failings of women God hath charged 
men to bear: only, He saith, let not a woman be an harlot, but every other failing besides bear with. Yea, 
be she drunkard, or railer, or gossip, or evil-eyed, or extravagant, and a squanderer of thy substance, thou 
hast her for the partner of thy life. Train and restrain her. Necessity is upon thee. It is for this thou art the 
head. Regulate her therefore, do thy own part. Yea, and if she remain incorrigible, yea, though she steal, 
take care of thy goods, and do not punish her so much. If she be a gossip, silence her. This is the very 
highest philosophy. 


Now, however, some are come to such a height of indecency as to uncover the head, and to drag their 
maid-servants by the hair.—Why do ye all blush? I am not addressing myself to all, but to those who are 
carried away into such brutal conduct. Paul saith, “Let not a woman be uncovered.” (1 Cor. xi. 5-15.) And 
dost thou then entirely strip off her headdress? Dost thou see how thou art doing outrage to thyself? If 
indeed she makes her appearance to thee with her head bare, thou callest it an insult. And dost thou say 
that there is nothing shocking when thou barest it thyself? Then ye will say, “What if she be not 
corrected?” Chasten her then with the rod and with stripes. And yet how many failings hast thou also 
thyself, and yet thou art not corrected! These things I am saying not for their sakes, but for the sake of 
you free-women, that ye do nothing so unworthy, nothing to disgrace you, that ye do yourselves no wrong. 
If thou wilt learn this lesson in thy household in dealing with thy maid-servant, and not be harsh but 
gentle and forbearing, much more wilt thou be so in thy behavior to thy husband. For she who, though 
having authority, does nothing of the sort, will do it much less where there is a check. So that the 
discipline employed about your maid-servants, will be of the greatest service to you in gaining the 
goodwill of your husbands. “For with what measure ye mete,” He saith, “it shall be measured unto you.” 
(Matt. vii. 2.) Set a bridle upon thy mouth. If thou art disciplined to bear bravely with a servant when she 
answers back, thou wilt not be annoyed with the insolence of an equal, and in being above annoyance, wilt 
have attained to the highest philosophy. But some there are who add even oaths, but there is nothing 
more shocking than a woman so enraged. But what again, ye will say, if she dress gaily? Why then, forbid 
this; thou hast my consent; but check it by first beginning with thyself, not so much by fear as by example. 
Be in everything thyself a perfect pattern. 


“And let railing,” saith he, “be put away from you.” Observe the progress of mischief. Bitterness produces 
wrath, wrath anger, anger clamor, clamor railing, that is, revilings; next from evil-speaking it goes on to 
blows, from blows to wounds, from wounds to death. Paul, however, did not wish to mention any of these, 
but only this, “let this,” saith he, “be put away from you, with all malice.” What is “with all malice”? It 
ends with this. For there are some, like those dogs that bite secretly, which do not bark at all at those that 
come near them, nor are angry, but which fawn, and display a gentle aspect; but when they catch us off 
our guard, will fix their teeth in us. These are more dangerous than those that take up open enmity. Now 
since there are men too that are dogs, who neither cry out, nor fly in a passion, nor threaten us when they 


are offended, yet in secret are weaving plots, and contriving ten thousand mischiefs, and revenging 
themselves not in words but in deeds; he hints at these. Let those things be put away from you, saith he, 
“with all malice.” Do not spare thy words, and then revenge thyself in acts. My purpose in chastising my 
tongue and curtailing its clamor, is to prevent its kindling up a more violent blaze. But if thou without any 
clamor art doing the same thing, and art cherishing the fire and the live coals within, where is the good of 
thy silence? Dost thou not know that those conflagrations are the most destructive of all which are fed 
within, and appear not to those that are without? And that those wounds are the deadliest which never 
break out to the surface; and those fevers the worst which burn up the vitals? So also is this anger the 
most dangerous that preys upon the soul. But let this too be put away from you, saith he, “with all 
malice,” of every kind and degree, great and little. Let us then hearken to him, let us cast out all 
“bitterness and all malice,” that we “grieve not the Holy Spirit.” Let us destroy all bitterness; let us cut it 
up by the very roots. Nothing good, nothing healthful, can ever come from a bitter soul; nothing but 
misfortunes, nothing but tears, nothing but weeping and wailing. Do ye not see those beasts that roar or 
cry out, how we turn away from them; the lion, for instance, and the bear? But not so from the sheep; for 
there is no roaring, but a mild and gentle voice. And so again with musical instruments, those which are 
loud and harsh are the most unpleasant to the ear, such as the drum and trumpet; whereas those which 
are not so, but are soothing, these are pleasant, as the flute and lyre and pipe. Let us then prepare our 
soul so as never to cry aloud, and thus shall we be enabled also to gain the mastery over our anger. And 
when we have cut out this, we ourselves shall be the first to enjoy the calm, and we shall sail into that 
peaceful haven, which God grant we may all attain, in Jesus Christ our Lord, with whom, together with the 
Holy Ghost, be unto the Father, glory, might, and honor, now, and ever, and throughout all ages. Amen. 


HOMILY XVI 


EPHESIANS IV. 31, 32 


“Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and railing be put away from you, with all malice. 
And be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving each other, even as God also in Christ forgave 


” 


you. 


If we are to attain to the kingdom of Heaven, it is not enough to abandon wickedness, but there must be 
abundant practice of that which is good also. To be delivered indeed from hell we must abstain from 
wickedness; but to attain to the kingdom we must cleave fast to virtue. Know ye not that even in the 
tribunals of the heathen, when examination is made of men’s deeds, and the whole city is assembled, this 
is the case? Nay, there was an ancient custom amongst the heathen, to crown with a golden crown,—not 
the man who had done no evil to his country, for this were in itself no more than enough to save him from 
punishment;—but him who had displayed great public services. It was thus that a man was to be advanced 
to this distinction. But what I had especial need to say, had, I know not how, well nigh escaped me. 
Accordingly having made some slight correction of what I have said, I retract the first portion of this 
division. 


For as I was saying that the departure from evil is sufficient to prevent our falling into hell, whilst I was 
speaking, there stole upon me a certain awful sentence, which does not merely bring down vengeance on 
them that dare to commit evil, but which also punishes those who omit any opportunity of doing good. 
What sentence then is this? When the day, the dreadful day, He saith, was arrived, and the set time was 
come, the Judge, seated on the judgment seat, set the sheep on the right hand and the goats on the left; 
and to the sheep He said, “Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world: for I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat.” (Matt. xxv. 34.) So far, well. For it 
was meet that for such compassion they should receive this reward. That those, however, who did not 
communicate of their own possessions to them that were in need, that they should be punished, not 
merely by the loss of blessings, but by being also sent to hell-fire, what just reason, I say, can there be in 
this? Most certainly this too will have a fair show of reason, no less than the other case: for we are hence 
instructed, that they that have done good shall enjoy those good things that are in heaven, but they, who, 
though they have no evil indeed to be charged with, yet have omitted to do good, will be hurried away 
with them that have done evil into hell-fire. Unless one might indeed say this, that the very not doing good 
is a part of wickedness, inasmuch as it comes of indolence, and indolence is a part of vice, or rather, not a 
part, but a source and baneful root of it. For idleness is the teacher of all vice. Let us not then foolishly 
ask such questions as these, what place shall he occupy, who has done neither any evil nor any good? For 
the very not doing good, is in itself doing evil. Tell me, if thou hadst a servant, who should neither steal, 
nor insult, nor contradict thee, who moreover should keep from drunkenness and every other kind of vice, 
and yet should sit perpetually in idleness, and not doing one of those duties which a servant owes to his 
master, wouldest thou not chastise him, wouldest thou not put him to the rack? Tell me. And yet forsooth 
he has done no evil. No, but this is in itself doing evil. But let us, if you please, apply this to other cases in 
life. Suppose then that of an husbandman. He does no damage to our property, he lays no plots against us, 
and he is not a thief, he only ties his hands behind him, and sits at home, neither sowing, nor cutting a 
single furrow, nor harnessing oxen to the yoke, nor looking after a vine, nor in fact discharging any one of 
those other labors required in husbandry. Now, I say, should we not punish such a man? And yet he has 
done no wrong to any one; we have no charge to make against him. No, but by this very thing has he done 
wrong. He does wrong in that he does not contribute his own share to the common stock of good. And 


what again, tell me, if every single artisan or mechanic were only to do no harm, say to one of a different 
craft,—nay, were to do no harm, even to one of his own, but only were to be idle, would not our whole life 
at that rate be utterly at an end and perish? Do you wish that I yet further extend the discourse with 
reference to the body also? Let the hand then neither strike the head, nor cut out the tongue, nor pluck 
out the eye, nor do any evil of this sort, but only remain idle, and not render its due service to the body at 
large; would it not be more fitting that it should be cut off, than that one should carry it about in idleness, 
and a detriment to the whole body? And what too, if the mouth, without either devouring the hand, or 
biting the breast, should nevertheless fail in all its proper duties; were it not far better that it should be 
stopped up? If therefore both in the case of servants, and of mechanics, and of the whole body, not only 
the commission of evil, but also the omission of what is good, is great unrighteousness, much more will 
this be the case in regard to the body of Christ. 


Moral. And therefore the blessed Paul also, in leading us away from sin, leads us on to virtue. For where, 
tell me, is the advantage of all the thorns being cut out, if the good seeds be not sown? For our labor, 
remaining unfinished, will come round and end in the same mischief. And therefore Paul also, in his deep 
and affectionate anxiety for us, does not let his admonitions stop at eradicating and destroying evil 
tempers, but urges us at once to evidence the implanting of good ones. For having said, “Let all 
bitterness, and wrath, and clamor, and railing be put away from you, with all malice,” he adds, “And be ye 
kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving each other.” For all these are habits and dispositions. And 
our abandonment of the one thing is not sufficient to settle us in the habitual practice of the other, but 
there is need again of some fresh impulse, and of an effort not less than that made in our avoidance of evil 
dispositions, in order to our acquiring good ones. For so in the case of the body, the black man, if he gets 
rid of this complexion, does not straightway become white. Or rather let us not conduct our discourse 
with an argument from physical subjects, but draw our example from those which concern moral choice. 
He who is not our enemy, is not necessarily our friend; but there is an intermediate state, neither of 
enmity nor of friendship, which is perhaps that in which the greater part of mankind stand toward us. He 
that is not crying is not therefore necessarily also laughing, but there is a state between the two. And so, I 
say, is the case here. He that is not “bitter” is not necessarily “kind,” neither is he that is not “wrathful” 
necessarily “tender-hearted”; but there is need of a distinct effort, in order to acquire this excellence. And 
now look how the blessed Paul, according to the rules of the best husbandry, thoroughly cleans and works 
the land entrusted to him by the Husbandman. He has taken away the bad seeds; he now exhorts us to 
retain the good plants. “Be ye kind,” saith he, for if, when the thorns are plucked up, the field remains 
idle, it will again bear unprofitable weeds. And therefore there is need to preoccupy its unoccupied and 
fallow state by the setting of good seeds and plants. He takes away “anger,” he puts in “kindness”; he 
takes away “bitterness,” he puts in “tender-heartedness”; he extirpates “malice” and “railing,” he plants 
“forgiveness” in their stead. For the expression, “forgiving one another,” is this; be disposed, he means, to 
forgive one another. And this forgiveness is greater than that which is shown in money-matters. For he 
indeed who forgives a debt of money to him that has borrowed of him, does, it is true, a noble and 
admirable deed, but then the kindness is confined to the body, though to himself indeed he repays a full 
recompense by that benefit which is spiritual and concerns the soul; whereas he who forgives trespasses 
will be benefiting alike his own soul, and the soul of him who receives the forgiveness. For by this way of 
acting, he not only renders himself, but the other also, more charitable. Because we do not so deeply 
touch the souls of those who have wronged us by revenging ourselves, as by pardoning them, and thus 
shaming them and putting them out of countenance. For by the other course we shall be doing no good, 
either to ourselves or to them, but shall be doing harm to both by seeking ourselves for retaliation, like 
the rulers of the Jews, and by kindling up the wrath that is in them; but if we return injustice with 
gentleness, we shall disarm all his anger, and shall be setting up in his breast a tribunal which will give a 
verdict in our favor, and will condemn him more severely than we ourselves could. For he will convict and 
will pass sentence upon himself, and will look for every pretext for repaying the share of long-suffering 
granted him with fuller measure, knowing that, if he repay it in equal measure, he is thus at a 
disadvantage, in not having himself made the beginning, but received the example from us. He will strive 
accordingly to exceed in measure, in order to eclipse, by the excess of his recompense, the disadvantage 
he himself sustains in having been second in making advances towards requital; and the disadvantage 
again which accrues to the other from the time, if he was the first sufferer, this he will make up by excess 
of kindness. For men, if they are right-minded, are not so affected by evil as by the good treatment they 
may receive at the hands of those whom they have injured. For it is a base sin, and it is matter of reproach 
and scorn for a man who is well-treated not to return it; whilst for a man who is ill-treated, not to go about 
to resent it, this has the praise and applause, and the good word of all. And therefore they are more 
deeply touched by this conduct than any. 


So that if thou hast a wish to revenge thyself, revenge thyself in this manner. Return good for evil, that 
thou mayest render him even thy debtor, and achieve a glorious victory. Hast thou suffered evil? Do good; 
thus avenge thee of thine enemy. For if thou shalt go about to resent it, all will blame both thee and him 
alike. Whereas if thou shalt endure it, it will be otherwise. Thee they will applaud and admire; but him 
they will reproach. And what greater punishment can there be to an enemy, than to behold his enemy 
admired and applauded by all men? What more bitter to an enemy, than to behold himself reproached by 
all before his enemy’s face? If thou shalt avenge thee on him, thou wilt both be condemned perhaps 
thyself, and wilt be the sole avenger; whereas, if thou shalt forgive him, all will be avengers in thy stead. 
And this will be far more severe than any evil he can suffer, that his enemy should have so many to avenge 


him. If thou openest thy mouth, they will be silent; but if thou art silent, not with one tongue only, but with 
ten thousand tongues of others, thou smitest him, and art the more avenged. And on thee indeed, if thou 
shalt reproach him, many again will cast imputations (for they will say that thy words are those of 
passion); but when others who have suffered no wrong from him thus overwhelm him with reproaches, 
then is the revenge especially clear of all suspicion. For when they who have suffered no mischief, in 
consequence of thy excessive forbearance feel and sympathize with thee, as though they had been 
wronged themselves, this is a vengeance clear of all suspicion. “But what then,” ye will say, “if no man 
should take vengeance?” It cannot be that men will be such stones, as to behold such wisdom and not 
admire it. And though they wreak not their vengeance on him at the time; still, afterwards, when they are 
in the mood, they will do so, and they will continue to scoff at him and abuse him. And if no one else 
admire thee, the man himself will most surely admire thee, though he may not own it. For our judgment of 
what is right, even though we be come to the very depth of wickedness, remains impartial and unbiased. 
Why, suppose ye, did our Lord Christ say, “Whosoever smiteth thee on the right cheek, turn to him the 
other also”? (Matt. v. 39.) Is it not because the more long-suffering a man is, the more signal the benefit 
he confers both on himself and on the other? For this cause He charges us to “turn the other also,” to 
satisfy the desire of the enraged. For who is such a monster as not to be at once put to shame? The very 
dogs are said to feel it; for if they bark and attack a man, and he throws himself on his back and does 
nothing, he puts a stop to all their wrath. If they then reverence the man who is ready to suffer evil from 
them, much more will the race of man do so, inasmuch as they are more rational. 


However, it is right not to overlook what a little before came into my recollection, and was brought 
forward for a testimony. And what then was this? We were speaking of the Jews, and of the chief rulers 
amongst them, how that they were blamed, as seeking retaliation. And yet this the law permitted them; 
“eye for eye, and tooth for tooth.” (Lev. xxiv. 20.) True, but not to the intent that men should pluck out 
each other’s eyes, but that they should check boldness in aggression, by fear of suffering in return, and 
thus should neither do any evil to others, nor suffer any evil from others themselves. Therefore it was 
said, “eye for eye,” to bind the hands of the aggressor, not to let thine loose against him; not to ward off 
the hurt from thine eyes only, but also to preserve his eyes safe and sound. 


But, as to what I was enquiring about,—why, if retaliation was allowed, were they arraigned who practiced 
it? Whatever can this mean? He here speaks of vindictiveness; for on the spur of the moment he allows 
the sufferer to act, as I was saying, in order to check the aggressor; but to bear a grudge he permits no 
longer; because the act then is no longer one of passion, nor of boiling rage, but of malice premeditated. 
Now God forgives those who may be carried away, perhaps upon a sense of outrage, and rush out to 
resent it. Hence He says, “eye for eye”; and yet again, “the ways of the revengeful lead to death.” Now, if, 
where it was permitted to put out eye for eye, so great a punishment is reserved for the revengeful, how 
much more for those who are bidden even to expose themselves to ill-treatment. Let us not then be 
revengeful, but let us quench our anger, that we may be counted worthy of the lovingkindness, which 
comes from God (“for with what measure,” saith Christ, “ye mete, it shall be measured unto you, and with 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged”) (Matt. vii. 2.), and that we may both escape the snares of 
this present life, and in the day that is at hand, may obtain pardon at His hands, through the grace and 
loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, to the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, 
power, honor, both now and forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XVII 


EPHESIANS IV. 32 AND V. 1, 2 


“And be ye kind one to another, tender hearted, forgiving each other, even as God also in Christ forgave 
you. Be ye therefore imitators of God, as beloved children; and walk in love, even as Christ also loved you, 
and gave Himself up for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God for an odor of a sweet smell.” 


The events which are past have greater force than those which are yet to come, and appear to be both 
more wonderful and more convincing. And hence accordingly Paul founds his exhortation upon the things 
which have already been done for us, inasmuch as they, on Christ’s account, have a greater force. For to 
say, “Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven” (Matt. vi. 14.), and “if ye forgive not, ye shall in nowise be 
forgiven” (Matt. vi. 15.),—this addressed to men of understanding, and men who believe in the things to 
come, is of great weight; but Paul appeals to the conscience not by these arguments only, but also by 
things already done for us. In the former way we may escape punishment, whereas in this latter we may 
have our share of some positive good. Thou imitatest Christ. This alone is enough to recommend virtue, 
that it is “to imitate God.” This is a higher principle than the other, “for He maketh His sun to rise on the 
evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.” (Matt. v. 45.) Because he does not merely 
say that we are “imitating God,” but that we do so in those things wherein we receive ourselves such 
benefits. He would have us cherish the tender heart of fathers towards each other. For by heart, here, is 
meant lovingkindness and compassion. For inasmuch as it cannot be that, being men, we shall avoid 
either giving pain or suffering it, he does the next thing, he devises a remedy,—that we should forgive one 
another. And yet there is no comparison. For if thou indeed shouldest at this moment forgive any one, he 
will forgive thee again in return; whereas to God thou hast neither given nor forgiven anything. And thou 
indeed art forgiving a fellow-servant; whereas God is forgiving a servant, and an enemy, and one that 


hates Him. 
“Even as God,” saith he, “also in Christ forgave you.” 


And this, moreover, contains a high allusion. Not simply, he would say, hath He forgiven us, and at no risk 
or cost, but at the sacrifice of His Son; for that He might forgive thee, He sacrificed the Son; whereas 
thou, oftentimes, even when thou seest pardon to be both without risk and without cost, yet dost not grant 
it. 


“Be ye therefore imitators of God as beloved children; and walk in love, even as Christ also loved you, and 
gave Himself up for us an offering and sacrifice to God for an odor of a sweet smell.” 


That thou mayest not then think it an act of necessity, hear how He saith, that “He gave Himself up.” As 
thy Master loved thee, love thou thy friend. Nay, but neither wilt thou be able so to love; yet still do so as 
far as thou art able. Oh, what can be more blessed than a sound like this! Tell me of royalty or whatever 
else thou wilt, there is no comparison. Forgive another, and thou art “imitating God,” thou art made like 
unto God. It is more our duty to forgive trespasses than debts of money; for if thou forgive debts, thou 
hast not “imitated God”; whereas if thou shalt forgive trespasses, thou art “imitating God.” And yet how 
shalt thou be able to say, “I am poor, and am not able to forgive it,” that is, a debt, when thou forgivest not 
that which thou art able to forgive, that is, a trespass? And surely thou dost not deem that in this case 
there is any loss. Yea, is it not rather wealth, is it not abundance, is it not a plentiful store? 


And behold yet another and a nobler incitement:—”as beloved children,” saith he. Ye have yet another 
cogent reason to imitate Him, not only in that ye have received such good at His hands, but also in that ye 
are called His children. And since not all children imitate their fathers, but those which are beloved, 
therefore he saith, “as beloved children.” 


Ver. 2. “Walk in love.” 


Behold, here, the groundwork of all! So then where this is, there is no “wrath, no anger, no clamor, no 
railing,” but all are done away. Accordingly he puts the chief point last. Whence wast thou made a child? 
Because thou wast forgiven. On the same ground on which thou hast had so vast a privilege vouch-safed 
thee, on that selfsame ground forgive thy neighbor. Tell me, I say, if thou wert in prison, and hadst ten 
thousand misdeeds to answer for, and some one were to bring thee into the palace; or rather to pass over 
this argument, suppose thou wert in a fever and in the agonies of death, and some one were to benefit 
thee by some medicine, wouldest thou not value him more than all, yea and the very name of the 
medicine? For if we thus regard occasions and places by which we are benefited, even as our own souls, 
much more shall we the things themselves. Be a lover then of love; for by this art thou saved, by this hast 
thou been made a son. And if thou shalt have it in thy power to save another, wilt thou not use the same 
remedy, and give the advice to all, “Forgive, that ye may be forgiven”? Thus to incite one another, were 
the part of grateful, of generous, and noble spirits. 


“Even as Christ also,” he adds, “loved you.” 


Thou art only sparing friends, He enemies. So then far greater is that boon which cometh from our 
Master. For how in our case is the “even as” preserved. Surely it is clear that it will be, by our doing good 
to our enemies. 


“And gave Himself up for us an offering and a sacrifice to God for an odor of a sweet smell.” 


Seest thou that to suffer for one’s enemies is “a sweet-smelling savor,” and an “acceptable sacrifice”? And 
if thou shalt die, then wilt thou be indeed a sacrifice. This it is to “imitate God.” 


Ver. 3. “But fornication, and all uncleanness or covetousness, let it not even be named among you, as 
becometh saints.” 


He has spoken of the bitter passion, of wrath; he now comes to the lesser evil: for that lust is the lesser 
evil, hear how Moses also in the law says, first, “Thou shalt do no murder” (Ex. xx. 13.), which is the work 
of wrath, and then, “Thou shalt not commit adultery” (Ex. xx. 14.), which is of lust. For as “bitterness,” 
and “clamor,” and “all malice,” and “railing,” and the like, are the works of the passionate man, so 
likewise are “fornication, uncleanness, covetousness,” those of the lustful; since avarice and sensuality 
spring from the same passion. But just as in the former case he took away “clamor” as being the vehicle of 
“anger,” so now does he “filthy talking” and “jesting” as being the vehicle of lust; for he proceeds, 


Ver. 4. “Nor filthiness, nor foolish talking, or jesting, which are not befitting; but rather giving of thanks.” 


Have no witticisms, no obscenities, either in word or in deed, and thou wilt quench the flame—”let them 
not even be named,” saith he, “among you,” that is, let them not anywhere even make their appearance. 
This he says also in writing to the Corinthians. “It is actually reported that there is fornication among you” 
(1 Cor. v. 1.); as much as to say, Be ye all pure. For words are the way to acts. Then, that he may not 
appear a forbidding kind of person and austere, and a destroyer of playfulness, he goes on to add the 


reason, by saying, “which are not befitting,” which have nothing to do with us—”but rather giving of 
thanks.” What good is there in uttering a witticism? thou only raisest a laugh. Tell me, will the shoemaker 
ever busy himself about anything which does not belong to or befit his trade? or will he purchase any tool 
of that kind? No, never. Because the things we do not need, are nothing to us. 


Moral. Let there not be one idle word; for from idle words we fall also into foul words. The present is no 
season of loose merriment, but of mourning, of tribulation, and lamentation: and dost thou play the jester? 
What wrestler on entering the ring neglects the struggle with his adversary, and utters witticisms? The 
devil stands hard at hand, “he is going about roaring” (1 Pet. v. 8.) to catch thee, he is moving everything, 
and turning everything against thy life, and is scheming to force thee from thy retreat, he is grinding his 
teeth and bellowing, he is breathing fire against thy salvation; and dost thou sit uttering witticisms, and 
“talking folly,” and uttering things “which are not befitting.” Full nobly then wilt thou be able to overcome 
him! We are in sport, beloved. Wouldest thou know the life of the saints? Listen to what Paul saith. “By the 
space of three years I ceased not to admonish every one night and day with tears.” (Acts xx. 31.) And if so 
great was the zeal he exerted in behalf of them of Miletus and Ephesus, not making pleasant speeches, 
but introducing his admonition with tears, what should one say of the rest? But hearken again to what he 
says to the Corinthians. “Out of much affliction and anguish of heart I wrote unto you with many tears.” (2 
Cor. ii. 4.) And again, “Who is weak, and I am not weak?” “Who is made to stumble, and I burn not?” (2 
Cor. xi. 29.) And hearken again to what he says elsewhere, desiring every day, as one might say, to depart 
out of the world. “For indeed we that are in this tabernacle do groan” (2 Cor. v. 4.); and dost thou laugh 
and play? It is war-time, and art thou handling the dancers’ instruments? Look at the countenances of 
men in battle, their dark and contracted mien, their brow terrible and full of awe. Mark the stern eye, the 
heart eager and beating and throbbing, their spirit collected, and trembling and intensely anxious. All is 
good order, all is good discipline, all is silence in the camps of those who are arrayed against each other. 
They speak not, I do not say, an impertinent word, but they utter not a single sound. Now if they who have 
visible enemies, and who are in nowise injured by words, yet observe so great silence, dost thou who hast 
thy warfare, and the chief of thy warfare in words, dost thou leave this part naked and exposed? Or art 
thou ignorant that it is here that we are most beset with snares? Art thou amusing and enjoying thyself, 
and uttering witticisms and raising a laugh, and regarding the matter as a mere nothing? How many 
perjuries, how many injuries, how many filthy speeches have arisen from witticisms! “But no,” ye will say, 
“pleasantries are not like this.” Yet hear how he excludes all kinds of jesting. It is a time now of war and 
fighting, of watch and guard, of arming and arraying ourselves. The time of laughter can have no place 
here; for that is of the world. Hear what Christ saith: “The world shall rejoice, but ye shall be sorrowful.” 
(john xvi. 20.) Christ was crucified for thy ills, and dost thou laugh? He was buffeted, and endured so 
great sufferings because of thy calamity, and the tempest that had overtaken thee; and dost thou play the 
reveler? And how wilt thou not then rather provoke Him? 


But since the matter appears to some to be one of indifference, which moreover is difficult to be guarded 
against, let us discuss this point a little, to show you how vast an evil it is. For indeed this is a work of the 
devil, to make us disregard things indifferent. First of all then, even if it were indifferent, not even in that 
case were it right to disregard it, when one knows that the greatest evils are both produced and increased 
by it, and that it oftentimes terminates in fornication. However, that it is not even indifferent is evident 
from hence. Let us see then whence it is produced. Or rather, let us see what sort of a person a saint 
ought to be:—gentle, meek, sorrowful, mournful, contrite. The man then who deals in jests is no saint. 
Nay, were he even a Greek, such an one would be scorned. These are things allowed to those only who are 
on the stage. Where filthiness is, there also is jesting; where unseasonable laughter is, there also is 
jesting. Hearken to what the Prophet saith, “Serve the Lord in fear, and rejoice with trembling.” (Ps. ii. 
11.) Jesting renders the soul soft and indolent. It excites the soul unduly, and often it teems with acts of 
violence, and creates wars. But what more? In fine, hast thou not come to be among men? then “put away 
childish things.” (1 Cor. xiii. 11.) Why, thou wilt not allow thine own servant in the market place to speak 
an impertinent word: and dost thou then, who sayest thou art a servant of God, go uttering thy witticisms 
in the public square? It is well if the soul that is “sober” be not stolen away; but one that is relaxed and 
dissolute, who cannot carry off? It will be its own murderer, and will stand in no need of the crafts or 
assaults of the devil. 


But, moreover, in order to understand this, look too at the very name. It means the versatile man, the man 
of all complexions, the unstable, the pliable, the man that can be anything and everything. But far is this 
from those who are servants to the Rock. Such a character quickly turns and changes; for he must needs 
mimic both gesture and speech, and laugh and gait, and everything, aye, and such an one is obliged to 
invent jokes: for he needs this also. But far be this from a Christian, to play the buffoon. Farther, the man 
who plays the jester must of necessity incur the signal hatred of the objects of his random ridicule, 
whether they be present, or being absent hear of it. 


If the thing is creditable, why is it left to mountebanks? What, dost thou make thyself a mountebank, and 
yet art not ashamed? Why is it ye permit not your gentlewomen to do so? Is it not that ye set it down as a 
mark of an immodest, and not of a discreet character? Great are the evils that dwell in a soul given to 
jesting; great is the ruin and desolation. Its consistency is broken, the building is decayed, fear is 
banished, reverence is gone. A tongue thou hast, not that thou mayest ridicule another man, but that thou 
mayest give thanks unto God. Look at your merriment-makers, as they are called, those buffoons. These 


are your jesters. Banish from your souls, I entreat you, this graceless accomplishment. It is the business of 
parasites, of mountebanks, of dancers, of harlots; far be it from a generous, far be it from a highborn soul, 
aye, far too even from slaves. If there be any one who has lost respect, if there be any vile person, that 
man is also a jester. To many indeed the thing appears to be even a virtue, and this truly calls for our 
sorrow. Just as lust by little and little drives headlong into fornication, so also does a turn for jesting. It 
seems to have a grace about it, yet there is nothing more graceless than this. For hear the Scripture 
which says, “Before the thunder goeth lightning, and before a shamefaced man shall go favor.” Now there 
is nothing more shameless than the jester; so that his mouth is not full of favor, but of pain. Let us banish 
this custom from our tables. Yet are there some who teach it even to the poor! O monstrous! they make 
men in affliction play the jester. Why, where shall not this pest be found next? Already has it been brought 
into the Church itself. Already has it laid hold of the very Scriptures. Need I say anything to prove the 
enormity of the evil? Iam ashamed indeed, but still nevertheless I will speak; for I am desirous to show to 
what a length the mischief has advanced, that I may not appear to be trifling, or to be discoursing to you 
on some trifling subject; that even thus I may be enabled to withdraw you from this delusion. And let no 
one think that I am fabricating, but I will tell you what I have really heard. A certain person happened to 
be in company with one of those who pride themselves highly on their knowledge (now I know I shall 
excite a smile, but still I will say it notwithstanding); and when the platter was set before him, he said, 
“Take and eat, children, lest your belly be angry!” And again, others say, “Woe unto thee, Mammon, and to 
him that hath thee not;” and many like enormities has jesting introduced; as when they say, “Now is there 
no nativity.” And this I say to show the enormity of this base temper; for these are the expressions of a 
soul destitute of all reverence. And are not these things enough to call down thunderbolts? And one might 
find many other such things which have been said by these men. 


Wherefore, I entreat you, let us banish the custom universally, and speak those things which become us. 
Let not holy mouths utter the words of dishonorable and base men. “For what fellowship have 
righteousness and iniquity, or what communion hath light with darkness?” (2 Cor. vi. 14.) Happy will it be 
for us, if, having kept ourselves aloof from all such foul things, we be thus able to attain to the promised 
blessings; far indeed from dragging such a train after us, and sullying the purity of our minds by so many. 
For the man who will play the jester will soon go on to be a railer, and the railer will go on to heap ten 
thousand other mischiefs on himself. When then we shall have disciplined these two faculties of the soul, 
anger and desire (vid. Plat. Phaedr. cc. 25, 34), and have put them like well-broken horses under the yoke 
of reason, then let us set over them the mind as charioteer, that we may “gain the prize of our high 
calling” (Philip. iii. 14.); which God grant that we may all attain, through Jesus Christ our Lord, with 
Whom, together with the Holy Ghost, be unto the Father, glory, might, and honor, now, and ever, and 
throughout all ages. Amen. 


HOMILY XVII 
EPHESIANS V. 5, 6 


“For this ye know of a surety, that no fornicator, nor unclean person, nor covetous man, which is an 
idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and God. Let no man deceive you with empty 
words: for because of these things cometh the wrath of God upon the sons of disobedience.” 


There were, it is likely, in the time of our forefathers also, some who “weakened the hands of the people” 
(Jer. xxxviii. 4.), and brought into practice that which is mentioned by Ezekiel,—or rather who did the 
works of the false prophets, who “profaned God among His people for handfuls of barley” (Ezek. xiii. 19.); 
a thing, by the way, done methinks by some even at this day. When, for example, we say that he who 
calleth his brother a fool shall depart into hell-fire, others say, “What? Is he that calls his brother a fool to 
depart into hell-fire? Impossible,” say they. And again, when we say that “the covetous man is an idolater,” 
in this too again they make abatements, and say the expression is hyperbolical. And in this manner they 
underrate and explain away all the commandments. It was in allusion then to these that the blessed Paul, 
at this time when he wrote to the Ephesians, spoke thus, “For this ye know, that no fornicator, nor unclean 
person, nor covetous man, which is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and God”; 
adding, “let no man deceive you with empty words.” Now “empty words” are those which for a while are 
gratifying, but are in nowise borne out in facts; because the whole case is a deception. 


“Because of these things cometh the wrath of God upon the sons of disobedience.” 


Because of “fornication,” he means, because of “covetousness,” because of “uncleanness,” or both 
because of these things, and because of the “deceit,” inasmuch as there are deceivers. “Sons of 
disobedience”; he thus calls those who are utterly disobedient, those who disobey Him. 


Ver. 7, 8. “Be not ye, therefore, partakers with them. For ye were once darkness, but are now light in the 
Lord.” 


Observe how wisely he urges them forward; first, from the thought of Christ, that ye love one another, and 
do injury to no man; then, on the other hand, from the thought of punishment and hell-fire. “For ye were 
once darkness,” says he, “but are now light in the Lord.” Which is what he says also in the Epistle to the 


Romans; “What fruit then had ye at that time in the things whereof ye are now ashamed?” (Rom. vi. 21.), 
and reminds them of their former wickedness. That is to say, thinking what ye once were, and what ye are 
now become, do not run back into your former wickedness, nor do “despite to the grace” (Heb. x. 29.) of 
God. 


“Ye were once darkness, but are now light in the Lord!” 


Not, he says, by your own virtue, but through the grace of God has this accrued to you. That is to say, ye 
also were sometime worthy of the same punishments, but now are so no more. “Walk” therefore “as 
children of light.” What is meant however by “children of light,” he adds afterwards. 


Ver. 9, 10. “For the fruit of the light is in all goodness and righteousness and truth, proving what is well- 
pleasing unto the Lord.” 


“In all goodness,” he says: this is opposed to the angry, and the bitter: “and righteousness”; this to the 
covetous: “and truth”; this to false pleasure: not those former things, he says, which I was mentioning, but 
their opposites. “In all”; that is, the fruit of the Spirit ought to be evinced in everything. “Proving what is 
well-pleasing unto the Lord”; so that those things are tokens of a childish and imperfect mind. 


Ver. 11, 12, 13. “And have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather even reprove 
them. For the things which are done by them in secret it is a shame even to speak of. But all things when 
they are reproved, are made manifest by the light.” 


He had said, “ye are light.” Now the light reproves by exposing the things which take place in the 
darkness. So that if ye, says he, are virtuous, and conspicuous, the wicked will be unable to lie hidden. For 
just as when a candle is set, all are brought to light, and the thief cannot enter; so if your light shine, the 
wicked being discovered shall be caught. So then it is our duty to expose them. How then does our Lord 
say, “Judge not, that ye be not judged”? (Matt. vii. 1, 3.) Paul did not say “judge,” he said “reprove,” that 
is, correct. And the words, “Judge not, that ye be not judged,” He spoke with reference to very small 
errors. Indeed, He added, “Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye?” But what Paul is saying is of this sort. As a wound, so long as it is 
imbedded and concealed outwardly, and runs beneath the surface, receives no attention, so also sin, as 
long as it is concealed, being as it were in darkness, is daringly committed in full security; but as soon as 
“it is made manifest,” becomes “light”; not indeed the sin itself, (for how could that be?) but the sinner. 
For when he has been brought out to light, when he has been admonished, when he has repented, when 
he has obtained pardon, hast thou not cleared away all his darkness? Hast thou not then healed his 
wound? Hast thou not called his unfruitfulness into fruit? Either this is his meaning, or else what I said 
above, that your life “being manifest, is light.” For no one hides an irreproachable life; whereas things 
which are hidden, are hidden by darkness covering them. 


Ver. 14. “Wherefore he saith, Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall shine 
upon thee.” 


By the “sleeper” and the “dead,” he means the man that is in sin; for he both exhales noisome odors like 
the dead, and is inactive like one that is asleep, and like him he sees nothing, but is dreaming, and 
forming fancies and illusions. Some indeed read, “And thou shalt touch Christ”; but others, “And Christ 
shall shine upon thee”; and it is rather this latter. Depart from sin, and thou shalt be able to behold Christ. 
“For every one that doeth ill, hateth the light, and cometh not to the light.” John iii. 20.) He therefore that 
doeth it not, cometh to the light. 


Now he is not saying this with reference to the unbelievers only, for many of the faithful, no less than 
unbelievers, hold fast by wickedness; nay, some far more. Therefore to these also it is necessary to 
exclaim, “Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall shine upon thee.” To these 
it is fitting to say this also, “God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” (Matt. xxii. 32.) If then he is 
not the God of the dead, let us live. 


Now there are some who say that the words, “the covetous man is an idolater,” are hyperbolical. However, 
the statement is not hyperbolical, it is true. How, and in what way? Because the covetous man apostatizes 
from God, just as the idolater does. And lest you should imagine this is a bare assertion, there is a 
declaration of Christ which saith, “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” (Matt. vi. 24.) If then it is not 
possible to serve God and Mammon, they who serve Mammon have thrown themselves out of the service 
of God; and they who have denied His sovereignty, and serve lifeless gold, it is plain enough that they are 
idolaters. “But I never made an idol,” a man will say, “nor set up an altar, nor sacrificed sheep, nor poured 
libations of wine; no, I came into the church, and lifted up my hands to the Only-begotten Son of God; I 
partake of the mysteries, I communicate in prayer, and in everything else which is a Christian’s duty. How 
then,” he will say, “am I a worshiper of idols?” Yes, and this is the very thing which is the most astonishing 
of all, that when thou hast had experience, and hast “tasted” the lovingkindness of God, and “hast seen 
that the Lord is gracious” (Ps. xxxiv. 8.), thou shouldest abandon Him who is gracious, and take to thyself 
a cruel tyrant, and shouldest pretend to be serving Him, whilst in reality thou hast submitted thyself to 
the hard and galling yoke of covetousness. Thou hast not yet told me of thy own duty done, but only of thy 


Master’s gifts. For tell me, I beseech thee, whence do we judge of a soldier? Is it when he is on duty 
guarding the king, and is fed by him, and called the king’s own, or is it when he is minding his own affairs 
and interests? To pretend to be with him, and to be attentive to his interests, whilst he is advancing the 
cause of the enemy, we declare to be worse than if he breaks away from the king’s service, and joins the 
enemy. Now then thou art doing despite to God, just as an idolater does, not with thine own mouth singly, 
but with the ten thousands of those whom thou hast wronged. Yet you will say, “an idolater he is not.” But 
surely, whenever they say, “Oh! that Christian, that covetous fellow,” then not only is he himself 
committing outrage by his own act, but he frequently forces those also whom he has wronged to use these 
words; and if they use them not, this is to be set to the account of their reverence. 


Do we not see that such is the fact? What else is an idolater? Or does not he too worship passions, 
oftentimes not mastering his passions? I mean, for example, when we say that the pagan idolater worships 
idols, he will say, “No, but it is Venus, or it is Mars.” And if we say, Who is this Venus? the more modest 
amongst them will say, It is pleasure. Or what is this Mars? It is wrath. And in the same way dost thou 
worship Mammon. If we say, Who is this Mammon? It is covetousness, and this thou art worshiping. “I 
worship it not,” thou wilt say. Why not? Because thou dost not bow thyself down? Nay, but as it is, thou art 
far more a worshiper in thy deeds and practices; for this is the higher kind of worship. And that you may 
understand this, look in the case of God; who more truly worship Him, they who merely stand up at the 
prayers, or they who do His will? Clearly enough, these latter. The same also is it with the worshipers of 
Mammon; they who do his will, they truly are his worshipers. However, they who worship the passions are 
oftentimes free from the passions. One may see a worshiper of Mars oftentimes governing his wrath. But 
this is not true of thee; thou makest thyself a slave to thy passion. 


Yes, but thou slayest no sheep? No, thou slayest men, reasonable souls, some by famine, others by 
blasphemies. Nothing can be more frenzied than a sacrifice like this. Who ever beheld souls sacrificed? 
How accursed is the altar of covetousness! When thou passest by this idol’s altar here, thou shalt see it 
reeking with the blood of bullocks and goats; but when thou shalt pass by the altar of covetousness, thou 
shalt see it breathing the shocking odor of human blood. Stand here before it in this world, and thou shalt 
see, not the wings of birds burning, no vapor, no smoke exhaled, but the bodies of men perishing. For 
some throw themselves among precipices, others tie the halter, others thrust the dagger through their 
throat. Hast thou seen the cruel and inhuman sacrifices? Wouldest thou see yet more shocking ones than 
these? Then I will show thee no longer the bodies of men, but the souls of men slaughtered in the other 
world. Yes, for it is possible for a soul to be slain with the slaughter peculiar to the soul; for as there is a 
death of the body, so is there also of the soul. “The soul that sinneth,” saith the Prophet, “it shall die.” 
(Ezek. xviii. 4.) The death of the soul, however, is not like the death of the body; it is far more shocking. 
For this bodily death, separating the soul and the body the one from the other, releases the one from many 
anxieties and toils, and transmits the other into a manifest abode: then when the body has been in time 
dissolved and crumbled away, it is again gathered together in incorruption, and receives back its own 
proper soul. Such we see is this bodily death. But that of the soul is awful and terrific. For this death, 
when dissolution takes place, does not let it pass, as the body does, but binds it down again to an 
imperishable body, and consigns it to the unquenchable fire. This then is the death of the soul. And as 
therefore there is a death of the soul, so is there also a slaughter of the soul. What is the slaughter of the 
body? It is the being turned into a corpse, the being stripped of the energy derived from the soul. What is 
the slaughter of the soul? It is its being made a corpse also. And how is the soul made a corpse? Because 
as the body then becomes a corpse when the soul leaves it destitute of its own vital energy, so also does 
the soul then become a corpse, when the Holy Spirit leaves it destitute of His spiritual energy. 


Such for the most part are the slaughters made at the altar of covetousness. They are not satisfied, they 
do not stop at men’s blood; no, the altar of covetousness is not glutted, unless it sacrifice the very soul 
itself also, unless it receive the souls of both, the sacrificer and the sacrificed. For he who sacrifices must 
first be sacrificed, and then he sacrifices; and the dead sacrifices him who is yet living. For when he utters 
blasphemies, when he reviles, when he is irritated, are not these so many incurable wounds of the soul? 


Thou hast seen that the expression is no hyperbole. Wouldest thou hear again another argument, to teach 
you how covetousness is idolatry, and more shocking than idolatry? Idolaters worship the creatures of God 
(“for they worshiped,” it is said, “and served the creature rather than the Creator”) (Rom. i. 25.); but thou 
art worshiping a creature of thine own. For God made not covetousness but thine own insatiable appetite 
invented it. And look at the madness and folly. They that worship idols, honor also the idols they worship; 
and if any one speak of them with disrespect or ridicule, they stand up in their defense; whereas thou, as 
if in a sort of intoxication, art worshiping an object, which is so far from being free from accusation, that it 
is even full of impiety. So that thou, even more than they, excellest in wickedness. Thou canst never have it 
to say as an excuse, that it is no evil. If even they are in the highest degree without excuse, yet art thou in 
a far higher, who art forever censuring covetousness, and reviling those who devote themselves to it, and 
who yet doth serve and obey it. 


We will examine, if you please, whence idolatry took its rise. A certain wise man (Wisd. xiv. 16.) tells us, 
that a certain rich man afflicted with untimely mourning for his son, and having no consolation for his 
sorrow, consoled his passion in this way: having made a lifeless image of the dead, and constantly gazing 
at it, he seemed through the image to have his departed one still; whilst certain flatterers, “whose God 


was their belly” (Philip. iii. 19.), treating the image with reverence in order to do him honor, carried on 
the custom into idolatry. So then it took its rise from weakness of soul, from a senseless custom, from 
extravagance. But not so covetousness: from weakness of soul indeed it is, only that it is from a worse 
weakness. It is not that any one has lost a son, nor that he is seeking for consolation in sorrow, nor that he 
is drawn on by flatterers. But how is it? I will tell you. Cain in covetousness overreached God; what ought 
to have been given to Him, he kept to himself; what he should have kept himself, this he offered to Him; 
and thus the evil began even from God. For if we are God’s, much more are the first-fruits of our 
possessions. Again, men’s violent passion for women arose from covetousness. “They saw the daughters of 
men” (Gen. vi. 2.), and they rushed headlong into lust. And from hence again it went on to money; for the 
wish to have more than one’s neighbor of this world’s goods, arises from no other source, than from “love 
waxing cold.” The wish to have more than one’s share arises from no other source than recklessness, 
misanthropy, and arrogance toward others. Look at the earth, how wide is its extent? How far greater 
than we can use the expanse of the sky and the heaven? It is that He might put an end to thy 
covetousness, that God hath thus widely extended the bounds of the creation. And art thou then still 
grasping and even thus? And dost thou hear that covetousness is idolatry, and not shudder even at this? 
Dost thou wish to inherit the earth? Then hast thou no inheritance in heaven. Art thou eager to leave an 
inheritance to others, that thou mayest rob thyself of it? Tell me, if any one were to offer thee power to 
possess all things, wouldest thou be unwilling? It is in thy power now, if thou wilt. Some, however, say, 
that they are grieved when they transmit the inheritance to others, and would fain have consumed it 
themselves, rather than see others become its masters. Nor do I acquit thee of this weakness; for this too 
is characteristic of a weak soul. However, at least let as much as this be done. In thy will leave Christ 
thine heir. It were thy duty indeed to do so in thy lifetime, for this would show a right disposition. Still, at 
all events, be a little generous, though it be but by necessity. For Christ indeed charged us to give to the 
poor with this object, to make us wise in our lifetime, to induce us to despise money, to teach us to look 
down upon earthly things. It is no contempt of money, as you think, to bestow it upon this man and upon 
that man when one dies, and is no longer master of it. Thou art then no longer giving of thine own, but of 
absolute necessity: thanks to death, not to thee. This is no act of affection, it is thy loss. However, let it be 
done even thus; at least then give up thy passion. 


Moral. Consider how many acts of plunder, how many acts of covetousness, thou hast committed. Restore 
all fourfold. Thus plead thy cause to God. Some, however, there are who are arrived at such a pitch of 
madness and blindness, as not even then to comprehend their duty; but who go on acting in all cases, just 
as if they were taking pains to make the judgment of God yet heavier to themselves. This is the reason 
why our blessed Apostle writes and says, “Walk as children of light.” Now the covetous man of all others 
lives in darkness, and spreads great darkness over all things around. 


“And have no fellowship,” he adds, “with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather even reprove them; 
for the things which are done by them in secret, it is a shame even to speak of; but all things when they 
are reproved are made manifest by the light.” Hearken, I entreat you, all, as many of you as like not to be 
hated for nothing, but to be loved. “What need is there to be hated?” one says. A man commits a robbery, 
and dost thou not reprove him, but art afraid of his hatred? though this, however, is not being hated for 
nothing. But dost thou justly convict him, and yet fear the hatred? Convict thy brother, incur enmity for 
the love’s sake which thou owest to Christ, for the love’s sake which thou owest to thy brother. Arrest him 
as he is on his road to the pit of destruction. For to admit him to our table, to treat him with civil 
speeches, with salutations, and with entertainments, these are no signal proofs of friendship. No, those I 
have mentioned are the boons which we must bestow upon our friends, that we may rescue their souls 
from the wrath of God. When we see them lying prostrate in the furnace of wickedness, let us raise them 
up. “But,” they say, “it is of no use, he is incorrigible.” However, do thou thy duty, and then thou hast 
excused thyself to God. Hide not thy talent. It is for this that thou hast speech, it is for this thou hast a 
mouth and a tongue, that thou mayest correct thy neighbor. It is dumb and reasonless creatures only that 
have no care for their neighbor, and take no account of others. But dost thou while calling God, “Father,” 
and thy neighbor, “brother,” when thou seest him committing unnumbered wickednesses, dost thou prefer 
his good-will to his welfare? No, do not so, I entreat you. There is no evidence of friendship so true as 
never to overlook the sins of our brethren. Didst thou see them at enmity? Reconcile them. Didst thou see 
them guilty of covetousness? Check them. Didst thou see them wronged? Stand up in their defense. It is 
not on them, it is on thyself thou art conferring the chief benefit. It is for this we are friends, that we may 
be of use one to another. A man will listen in a different spirit to a friend, and to any other chance person. 
A chance person he will regard perhaps with suspicion, and so in like manner will he a teacher, but not so 
a friend. 


“For,” he says, “the things which are done by them in secret it is a shame even to speak of: but all things 
when they are reproved are made manifest by the light.” What is it he means to say here? He means this. 
That some sins in this world are done in secret, and some also openly; but in the other it shall not be so. 
Now there is no one who is not conscious to himself of some sin. This is why he says, “But all the things 
when they are reproved are made manifest by the light.” What then? Is this again, it will be said, meant 
concerning idolatry? It is not; the argument is about our life and our sins. “For everything that is made 
manifest,” says he, “is light.” 


Wherefore, I entreat you, be ye never backward to reprove, nor displeased at being reproved. For as long 


indeed as anything is carried on in the dark, it is carried on with greater security; but when it has many to 
witness what is done, it is brought to light. By all means then let us do all we can to chase away the 
deadness which is in our brethren, to scatter the darkness, and to attract to us the “Sun of 
righteousness.” For if there be many shining lights, the path of virtue will be easy to themselves, and they 
which are in darkness will be more easily detected, while the light is held forth and puts the darkness to 
flight. Whereas if it be the reverse, there is fear lest as the thick mist of darkness and of sin overpowers 
the light, and dispels its transparency, those shining lights themselves should be extinguished. Let us be 
then disposed to benefit one another, that one and all, we may offer up praise and glory to the God of 
lovingkindness, by the grace and lovingkindness of the only begotten Son with whom to the Father, 
together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, strength, honor now and forever and forever. Amen. 


HOMILY XIX 


EPHESIANS V. 15, 16, 17 


“Look then carefully how ye walk, not as unwise, but as wise; redeeming the time, because the days are 
evil. Wherefore be ye not foolish, but understand what the will of the Lord is.” 


He is still cleansing away the root of bitterness, still cutting off the very groundwork of anger. For what is 
he saying? “Look carefully how ye walk.” “They are sheep in the midst of wolves,” and he charges them to 
be also “as doves.” For “ye shall be harmless,” saith he, “as doves.” (Matt. x. 16.) Forasmuch then as they 
were both amongst wolves, and were besides commanded not to defend themselves, but to suffer evil, 
they needed this admonition. Not indeed but that the former was sufficient to render them stronger; but 
now that there is besides the addition of the two, reflect how exceedingly it is heightened. Observe then 
here also, how carefully he secures them, by saying, “Look how ye walk.” Whole cities were at war with 
them; yea, this war made its way also into houses. They were divided, father against son, and son against 
father, mother against daughter, and daughter against mother. What then? Whence these divisions? They 
heard Christ say, “He that loveth father or mother more than me, is not worthy of me.” (Matt. x. 37.) Lest 
therefore they should think that he was without reason introducing wars and fightings, (since there was 
likely to be much anger produced, if they on their part were to retaliate,) to prevent this, he says, “See 
carefully how ye walk.” That is to say, “Except the Gospel message, give no other handle on any score 
whatever, for the hatred which you will incur.” Let this be the only ground of hatred. Let no one have any 
other charge to make against you; but show all deference and obedience, whenever it does no harm to the 
message, whenever it does not stand in the way of godliness. For it is said, “Render to all their dues, 
tribute to whom tribute, custom to whom custom.” (Rom. xiii. 7.) For when amongst the rest of the world 
they shall see us forbearing, they will be put to shame. 


“Not as unwise, but as wise, redeeming the time.” 


It is not from any wish that you should be artful, and versatile, that he gives this advice. But what he 
means is this. The time is not yours. At present ye are strangers, and sojourners, and foreigners, and 
aliens; seek not honors, seek not glory, seek not authority, nor revenge; bear all things, and in this way, 
“redeem the time”; give up many things, anything they may require. Imagine now, I say, a man had a 
magnificent house, and persons were to make their way in, on purpose to murder him, and he were to 
give a large sum, and thus to rescue himself. Then we should say, he has redeemed himself. So also hast 
thou a large house, and a true faith in thy keeping. They will come to take all away. Give whatever they 
may demand, only preserve the principal thing, I mean the faith. 


“Because the days,” saith he, “are evil.” 


What is the evil of the day? The evil of the day ought to belong to the day. What is the evil of a body? 
Disease. And what again the evil of the soul? Wickedness. What is the evil of water? Bitterness. And the 
evil of each particular thing, is with reference to that nature of it which is affected by the evil. If then 
there is an evil in the day, it ought to belong to the day, to the hours, to the day-light. So also Christ saith, 
“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” (Matt. vi. 34.) And from this expression we shall understand 
the other. In what sense then does he call “the days evil”? In what sense the “time” evil? It is not the 
essence of the thing, not the things as so created, but it is the things transacted in them. In the same way 
as we are in the habit of saying, “I have passed a disagreeable and wretched day.” And yet how could it be 
disagreeable, except from the circumstances which took place in it? Now the events which take place in it 
are, good things from God, but evil things from bad men. So then of the evils which happen in the times, 
men are the creators, and hence it is that the times are said to be evil. And thus we also call the times 
evil. 


Ver. 17, 18. “Wherefore,” he adds, “be ye not foolish, but understand what the will of the Lord is; and be 
not drunk with wine, wherein is riot.” 


For indeed intemperance in this renders men passionate and violent, and hot-headed, and irritable and 
savage. Wine has been given us for cheerfulness, not for drunkenness. Whereas now it appears to be an 
unmanly and contemptible thing for a man not to get drunk. And what sort of hope then is there of 
salvation? What? contemptible, tell me, not to get drunk, where to get drunk ought of all things in the 
world to be most contemptible? For it is of all things right for even a private individual to keep himself far 
from drunkenness; but how much more so for a soldier, a man who lives amongst swords, and bloodshed, 
and slaughter: much more, I say, for the soldier, when his temper is sharpened by other causes also, by 
power, by authority, by being constantly in the midst of stratagems and battles. Wouldest thou know 
where wine is good? Hear what the Scripture saith, “Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish, 
and wine unto the bitter in soul.” (Prov. xxxi. 6.) And justly, because it can mitigate asperity and 
gloominess, and drive away clouds from the brow. “Wine maketh glad the heart of man” (Ps. civ. 15.), says 
the Psalmist. How then does wine produce drunkenness? For it cannot be that one and the same thing 
should work opposite effects. Drunkenness then surely does not arise from wine, but from intemperance. 
Wine is bestowed upon us for no other purpose than for bodily health; but this purpose also is thwarted by 


immoderate use. But hear moreover what our blessed Apostle writes and says to Timothy, “Use a little 
wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thine often infirmities.” 


This is the reason why God has formed our bodies in moderate proportions, and so as to be satisfied with 
a little, from thence at once instructing us that He has made us adapted to another life. And that life He 
would fain have bestowed upon us even from the very beginning; but since we rendered ourselves 
unworthy of it, He deferred it; and in the time during which He deferred it, not even in that does He allow 
us immoderate indulgence; for a little cup of wine and a single loaf is enough to satisfy a man’s hunger. 
And man the lord of all the brute creation has He formed so as to require less food in proportion than 
they, and his body small; thereby declaring to us nothing else than this, that we are hastening onward to 
another life. “Be not drunk,” says he, “with wine, wherein is riot”; for it does not save but it destroys; and 
that, not the body only, but the soul also. 


Ver. 18, 19, 20, 21. “But be filled with the Spirit; speaking one to another in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody with your heart to the Lord; giving thanks always for all things 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ to God even the Father; subjecting yourselves one to another in the 
fear of Christ.” 


Dost thou wish, he says, to be cheerful, dost thou wish to employ the day? I give thee spiritual drink; for 
drunkenness even cuts off the articulate sound of our tongue; it makes us lisp and stammer, and distorts 
the eyes, and the whole frame together. Learn to sing psalms, and thou shalt see the delightfulness of the 
employment. For they who sing psalms are filled with the Holy Spirit, as they who sing satanic songs are 
filled with an unclean spirit. 


What is meant by “with your hearts to the Lord”? It means, with close attention and understanding. For 
they who do not attend closely, merely sing, uttering the words, whilst their heart is roaming elsewhere. 


“Always,” he says, “giving thanks for all things in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ unto God even the 
Father, subjecting yourselves one to another in the fear of Christ.” 


That is, “let your requests be made known unto God, with thanksgiving” (Philip. iv. 6.); for there is nothing 
so pleasing to God, as for a man to be thankful. But we shall be best able to give thanks unto God, by 
withdrawing our souls from the things before mentioned, and by thoroughly cleansing them by the means 
he has told us. 


“But be filled,” says he, “with the Spirit.” 


And is then this Spirit within us? Yes, indeed, within us. For when we have driven away lying, and 
bitterness, and fornication, and uncleanness, and covetousness, from our souls, when we are become 
kind, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, when there is no jesting, when we have rendered ourselves 
worthy of it, what is there to hinder the Holy Spirit from coming and lighting upon us? And not only will 
He come unto us, but He will fill our hearts; and when we have so great a light kindled within us, then will 
the way of virtue be no longer difficult to attain, but will be easy and simple. 


“Giving thanks always,” he says, “for all things.” 


What then? Are we to give thanks for everything that befalls us? Yes; be it even disease, be it even penury. 
For if a certain wise man gave this advice in the Old Testament, and said, “Whatsoever is brought upon 
thee take cheerfully, and be patient when thou art changed to a low estate” (Ecclus. ii. 4.); much more 
ought this to be the case in the New. Yes, even though thou know not the word, give thanks. For this is 
thanksgiving. But if thou give thanks when thou art in comfort and in affluence, in success and in 
prosperity, there is nothing great, nothing wonderful in that. What is required is, for a man to give thanks 
when he is in afflictions, in anguish, in discouragements. Utter no word in preference to this, “Lord, I 
thank thee.” And why do I speak of the afflictions of this world? It is our duty to give God thanks, even for 
hell itself, for the torments and punishments of the next world. For surely it is a thing beneficial to those 
who attend to it, when the dread of hell is laid like a bridle on our hearts. Let us therefore give thanks not 
only for blessings which we see, but also for those which we see not, and for those which we receive 
against our will. For many are the blessings He bestows upon us, without our desire, without our 
knowledge. And if ye believe me not, I will at once proceed to make the case clear to you. For consider, I 
pray, do not the impious and unbelieving Gentiles ascribe everything to the sun and to their idols? But 
what then? Doth He not bestow blessings even upon them? Is it not the work of His providence, that they 
both have life, and health, and children, and the like? And again they that are called Marcionites, and the 
Manichees, do they not even blaspheme Him? But what then? Does He not bestow blessings on them 
every day? Now if He bestows blessings on them that know them not, much more does he bestow them 
upon us. For what else is the peculiar work of God if it be not this, to do good to all mankind, alike by 
chastisements and by enjoyments? Let us not then give thanks only when we are in prosperity, for there is 
nothing great in this. And this the devil also well knows, and therefore he said, “Doth Job fear God for 
nought? Hast Thou not made an hedge about him and about all that he hath on every side? Touch all that 
he hath; no doubt, he will renounce Thee to Thy face!” (Job i. 10, 11.) However, that cursed one gained no 
advantage; and God forbid he should gain any advantage of us either; but whenever we are either in 


penury, or in sicknesses, or in disasters, then let us increase our thanksgiving; thanksgiving, I mean, not 
in words, nor in tongue, but in deeds and works, in mind and in heart. Let us give thanks unto Him with 
all our souls. For He loves us more than our parents; and wide as is the difference between evil and 
goodness, so great is the difference between the love of God and that of our fathers. And these are not my 
words, but those of Christ Himself Who loveth us. And hear what He Himself saith, “What man is there of 
you, who, if his son shall ask him for a loaf, will give him a stone? If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your Father which is in Heaven give good things to 
them that ask Him?” (Matt. vii. 9, 11.) And again, bear what He saith also elsewhere: “Can a woman 
forget her sucking child that she should not have compassion on the son of her womb? Yea, they may 
forget, yet will not I forget thee, saith the Lord.” (Isa. xlix. 15.) For if He loveth us not, wherefore did He 
create us? Had He any necessity? Do we supply to Him any ministry and service? Needeth He anything 
that we can render? Hear what the Prophet says; “I have said unto the Lord, Thou art my Lord, I have no 
good beyond Thee.” (Ps. xvi. 2.) 


The ungrateful, however, and unfeeling say, that this were worthy of God’s goodness, that there should be 
an equality amongst all. Tell me, ungrateful mortal, what sort of things are they which thou deniest to be 
of God’s goodness, and what equality meanest thou? “Such an one,” thou wilt say, “has been a cripple 
from his childhood; another is mad, and is possessed; another has arrived at extreme old age, and has 
spent his whole life in poverty; another in the most painful diseases: are these works of Providence? One 
man is deaf, another dumb, another poor, whilst another, impious, yea, utterly impious, and full of ten 
thousand vices, enjoys wealth, and keeps concubines, and parasites, and is owner of a splendid mansion, 
and lives an idle life.” And many instances of the sort they string together, and weave a long account of 
complaint against the providence of God. 


What then are we to say to them? Now if they were Greeks, and were to tell us that the universe is 
governed by some one or other, we should in turn address to them the self-same words, “What then, are 
things without a providence? How then is it that ye reverence gods, and worship genii and heroes? For if 
there is a providence, some one or other superintends the whole.” But if any, whether Christians or 
Heathen, should be impatient at this, and be wavering, what shall we say to them? “Why, could so many 
good things, tell me, arise of themselves? The daily light? The beautiful order and the forethought that 
exist in all things? The mazy dances of the stars? The equable course of nights and days? The regular 
gradation of nature in vegetables, and animals, and men? Who, tell me, is it that ordereth these? If there 
were no superintending Being, but all things combined together of themselves, who then was it that made 
this vault revolve, so beautiful, so vast, I mean the sky, and set it upon the earth, nay more, upon the 
waters? Who is it that gives the fruitful seasons? Who implanted so great power in seeds and vegetables? 
For that which is accidental is necessarily disorderly; whereas that which is orderly implies design. For 
which, tell me, of the things around us that are accidental, is not full of great disorder, and of great tumult 
and confusion? Nor do I speak of things accidental only, but of those also which imply some agent, but an 
unskillful agent. For example, let there be timber and stone, and let there be lime withal; and let a man 
unskilled in building take them, and begin building, and set hard to work; will he not spoil and destroy 
everything? Again, take a vessel without a pilot, containing everything which a vessel ought to contain, 
without a shipwright; I do not say that it is unequipped and unfinished, but though well equipped, it will 
not be able to sail. And could the vast extent of earth standing on the waters, tell me, ever stand so firmly, 
and so long a time, without some power to hold it together? And can these views have any reason? Is it 
not the extreme of absurdity to conceive such a notion? And if the earth supports the heaven, behold 
another burden still; but if the heaven also is borne upon the waters, there arises again another question. 
Or rather not another question, for it is the work of providence. For things which are borne upon the 
water ought not to be made convex, but concave. Wherefore? Because the whole body of anything which 
is concave is immersed in the waters, as is the case with a ship; whereas of the convex the body is entirely 
above, and only the rim rests upon the surface; so that it requires a resisting body, hard, and able to 
sustain it, in order to bear the burden imposed. But does the atmosphere then support the heaven? Why, 
that is far softer, and more yielding even than water, and cannot sustain anything, no, not the very lightest 
things, much less so vast a bulk. In fine, if we chose to follow out the argument of providence, both 
generally and in detail, time itself would fail us. For I will now ask him who would start those questions 
above mentioned, are these things the result of providence, or of the want of providence? And if he shall 
say, that they are not from providence, then again I will ask, how then did they arise? But no, he will never 
be able to give any account at all. And dost thou not know that? 


Much more then is it thy duty not to question, not to be over curious, in those things which concern man. 
And why not? Because man is nobler than all these, and these were made for his sake, not he for their 
sake. If then thou knowest not so much as the skill and contrivance that are visible in His providence, how 
shalt thou be able to know the reasons, where he himself is the subject? Tell me, I pray, why did God form 
him so small, so far below the height of heaven, as that he should even doubt of the things which appear 
above him? Why are the northern and southern climes uninhabitable? Tell me, I say, why is the night made 
longer in winter and shorter in summer? Why are the degrees of cold and heat such as they are? Why is 
the body mortal? And ten thousand questions besides I will ask thee, and if thou wilt, will never cease 
asking. And in one and all thou wilt surely be at a loss to answer. And thus is this of all things most 
providential, that the reasons of things are kept secret from us. For surely, one would have imagined man 
to be the cause of all things, were there not this to humble our understanding. 


“But such an one,” you will say, “is poor, and poverty is an evil. And what is it to be sick, and what is it to 
be crippled?” Oh, man, they are nothing. One thing alone is evil, that is to sin; this is the only thing we 
ought to search to the bottom. And yet we omit to search into the causes of what are really evils, and busy 
ourselves about other things. Why is it that not one of us ever examines why he has sinned? To sin,—is it 
then in my power, or is it not in my power? And why need I go round about me for a number of reasons? I 
will seek for the matter within myself. Now then did I ever master my wrath? Did I ever master my anger, 
either through shame, or through fear of man? Then whenever I discover this done, I shall discover that to 
sin is in my own power. No one examines these matters, no one busies himself about them. But only 
according to Job, “Man in a way altogether different swims upon words.” For why does it concern thee, if 
such an one is blind, or such an one poor? God hath not commanded thee to look to this, but to what thou 
thyself art doing. For if on the one hand thou doubtest that there is any power superintending the world, 
thou art of all men the most senseless; but if thou art persuaded of this, why doubt that it is our duty to 
please God? 


“Giving thanks always,” he says, “for all things to God.” 


Go to the physician’s, and thou wilt see him, whenever a man is discovered to have a wound, using the 
knife and the cautery. But no, in thy case, I say not so much as this; but go to the carpenter’s. And yet 
thou dost not examine his reasons, although thou understandest not one of the things which are done 
there, and many things will appear to thee to be difficulties; as, for instance, when he hollows the wood, 
when he alters its outward shape. Nay, I would bring thee to a more intelligible craft still, for instance, 
that of the painter, and there thy head will swim. For tell me, does he not seem to be doing what he does, 
at random? For what do his lines mean, and the turns and bends of the lines? But when he puts on the 
colors, then the beauty of the art will become conspicuous. Yet still, not even then wilt thou be able to 
attain to any accurate understanding of it. But why do I speak of carpenters, and painters, our fellow- 
servants? Tell me, how does the bee frame her comb, and then shalt thou speak about God also. Master 
the handiwork of the ant, the spider, and the swallow, and then shalt thou speak about God also. Tell me 
these things. But no, thou never canst. Wilt thou not cease then, O man, thy vain enquiries? For vain 
indeed they are. Wilt thou not cease busying thyself in vain about many things? Nothing so wise as this 
ignorance, where they that profess they know nothing are wisest of all, and they that spend overmuch 
labor on these questions, the most foolish of all. So that to profess knowledge is not everywhere a sign of 
wisdom, but sometimes of folly also. For tell me, suppose there were two men, and one of them should 
profess to stretch out his lines, and to measure the expanse that intervenes between the earth and 
heaven, and the other were to laugh at him, and declare that he did not understand it, tell me, I pray, 
which should we laugh at, him that said he knew, or him that knew not? Evidently, the man that said that 
he knew. He that is ignorant, therefore, is wiser than he that professes to know. And what again? If any 
one were to profess to tell us how many cups of water the sea contains, and another should profess his 
ignorance, is not the ignorance here again wiser than the knowledge? Surely, vastly so. And why so? 
Because that knowledge itself is but intense ignorance. For he indeed who says that he is ignorant, knows 
something. And what is that? That it is incomprehensible to man. Yes, and this is no small portion of 
knowledge. Whereas he that says he knows, he of all others knows not what he says he knows, and is for 
this very reason utterly ridiculous. 


Moral. Alas! how many things are there to teach us to bridle this unseasonable impertinence and idle 
curiosity; and yet we refrain not, but are curious about the lives of others; as, why one is a cripple, and 
why another is poor. And so by this way of reasoning we shall fall into another sort of trifling which is 
endless, as, why such an one is a woman? and, why all are not men? why there is such a thing as an ass? 
why an ox? why a dog? why a wolf? why a stone? why wood? and thus the argument will run out to an 
interminable length. This in truth is the reason, why God has marked out limits to our knowledge, and has 
laid them deep in nature. And mark, now, the excess of this busy curiosity. For though we look up to so 
great a height as from earth to heaven, and are not at all affected by it; yet as soon as ever we go up to 
the top of a lofty tower, and have a mind to stoop over a little, and look down, a sort of giddiness and 
dizziness immediately seizes us. Now, tell me the reason of this. No, thou couldest never find out a reason 
for it. Why is it that the eye possesses greater power than other senses, and is caught by more distant 
objects? And one might see it by comparison with the case of hearing. For no one will ever be able to 
shout so loudly, as to fill the air as far as the eye can reach, nor to hear at so great a distance. Why are not 
all the members of equal honor? Why have not all received one function and one place? Paul also searched 
into these questions; or rather he did not search into them, for he was wise; but where he comes by 
chance upon this topic, he says, “Each one of them, hath God set even as it hath pleased Him.” (1 Cor. xii. 
18.) He assigns the whole to His will. And so then let us only “give thanks for all things.” “Wherefore,” 
says he, “give thanks for all things.” This is the part of a well-disposed, of a wise, of an intelligent servant; 
the opposite is that of a tattler, and an idler, and a busy-body. Do we not see amongst servants, that those 
among them who are worthless and good for nothing, are both tattlers, and triflers and that they pry into 
the concerns of their masters, which they are desirous to conceal: whereas the intelligent and well- 
disposed look to one thing only, how they may fulfill their service. He that says much, does nothing: as he 
that does much, never says a word out of season. Hence Paul said, where he wrote concerning widows, 
“And they learn not only to be idle, but tattlers also.” (1 Tim. v. 13.) Tell me, now, which is the widest 
difference, between our age and that of children, or between God and men? between ourselves compared 
with gnats, or God compared with us? Plainly between God and us. Why then dost thou busy thyself to 


such an extent in all these questions? “Give thanks for all things.” “But what,” say you, “if a heathen 
should ask the question? How am I to answer him? He desires to learn from me whether there is a 
Providence, for he himself denies that there is any being thus exercising foresight.” Turn round then, and 
ask him the same question thyself. He will deny therefore that there is a Providence. Yet that there is a 
Providence, is plain from what thou hast said; but that it is incomprehensible, is plain from those things 
whereof we cannot discover the reason. For if in things where men are the disposers, we oftentimes do 
not understand the method of the disposition, and in truth many of them appear to us inconsistent, and 
yet at the same time we acquiesce, how much more will this be so in the case of God? However, with God 
nothing either is inconsistent, or appears so to the faithful. Wherefore let us “give thanks for all things,” 
let us give Him glory for all things. 


“Subjecting yourselves one to another,” he says, “in the fear of Christ.” For if thou submit thyself for a 
ruler’s sake, or for money’s sake, or from respectfulness, much more from the fear of Christ. Let there be 
an interchange of service and submission. For then will there be no such thing as slavish service. Let not 
one sit down in the rank of a freeman, and the other in the rank of a slave; rather it were better that both 
masters and slaves be servants to one another;—far better to be a slave in this way than free in any other; 
as will be evident from hence. Suppose the case of a man who should have an hundred slaves, and he 
should in no way serve them; and suppose again a different case, of an hundred friends, all waiting upon 
one another. Which will lead the happier life? Which with the greater pleasure, with the more enjoyment? 
In the one case there is no anger, no provocation, no wrath, nor anything else of the kind whatever; in the 
other all is fear and apprehension. In the one case too the whole is forced, in the other is of free choice. In 
the one case they serve one another because they are forced to do so, in the other with mutual 
gratification. Thus does God will it to be; for this He washed His disciples’ feet. Nay more, if thou hast a 
mind to examine the matter nicely, there is indeed on the part of masters a return of service. For what if 
pride suffer not that return of service to appear? Yet if the slave on the one hand render his bodily service, 
and thou maintain that body, and supply it with food and clothing and shoes, this is an exchange of 
service: because unless thou render thy service as well, neither will he render his, but will be free, and no 
law will compel him to do it if he is not supported. If this then is the case with servants, where is the 
absurdity, if it should also become the case with free men. “Subjecting yourselves in the fear,” saith he, “of 
Christ.” How great then the obligation, when we shall also have a reward. But he does not choose to 
submit himself to thee? However do thou submit thyself; not simply yield, but submit thyself. Entertain 
this feeling towards all, as if all were thy masters. For thus shalt thou soon have all as thy slaves, enslaved 
to thee with the most abject slavery. For thou wilt then more surely make them thine, when without 
receiving anything of theirs, thou of thyself renderest them of thine own. This is “subjecting yourselves 
one to another in the fear of Christ,” in order that we may subdue all the passions, be servants of God, 
and preserve the love we owe to one another. And then shall we be able also to be counted worthy of the 
lovingkindness which cometh of God, through the grace and mercies of His only-begotten Son, with whom 
to the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, honor, now and forever and ever. Amen. 


HOMILY Xx 


EPHESIANS V. 22-24 


“Wives, be in subjection unto your own husbands, as unto the Lord. For the husband is the head of the 
wife, as Christ also is the head of the Church: being Himself the Saviour of the body. But as the Church is 
subject to Christ, so let the wives also be to their husbands in everything. 


A certain wise man, setting down a number of things in the rank of blessings, set down this also in the 
rank of a blessing, “A wife agreeing with her husband.” (Ecclus. xxv. 1.) And elsewhere again he sets it 
down among blessings, that a woman should dwell in harmony with her husband. (Ecclus. xl. 23.) And 
indeed from the beginning, God appears to have made special provision for this union; and discoursing of 
the twain as one, He said thus, “Male and female created He them” (Gen. i. 27.); and again, “There is 
neither male nor female.” (Gal. iii. 28.) For there is no relationship between man and man so close as that 
between man and wife, if they be joined together as they should be. And therefore a certain blessed man 
too, when he would express surpassing love, and was mourning for one that was dear to him, and of one 
soul with him, did not mention father, nor mother, nor child, nor brother, nor friend, but what? “Thy love 
to me was wonderful,” saith he, “passing the love of women.” (2 Sam. i. 26.) For indeed, in very deed, this 
love is more despotic than any despotism: for others indeed may be strong, but this passion is not only 
strong, but unfading. For there is a certain love deeply seated in our nature, which imperceptibly to 
ourselves knits together these bodies of ours. Thus even from the very beginning woman sprang from 
man, and afterwards from man and woman sprang both man and woman. Perceivest thou the close bond 
and connection? And how that God suffered not a different kind of nature to enter in from without? And 
mark, how many providential arrangements He made. He permitted the man to marry his own sister; or 
rather not his sister, but his daughter; nay, nor yet his daughter, but something more than his daughter, 
even his own flesh. And thus the whole He framed from one beginning, gathering all together, like stones 
in a building, into one. For neither on the one hand did He form her from without, and this was that the 
man might not feel towards her as towards an alien; nor again did He confine marriage to her, that she 
might not, by contracting herself, and making all center in herself, be cut off from the rest. Thus as in the 
case of plants, they are of all others the best, which have but a single stem, and spread out into a number 


of branches; (since were all confined to the root alone, all would be to no purpose, whereas again had it a 
number of roots, the tree would be no longer worthy of admiration;) so, I say, is the case here also. From 
one, namely Adam, He made the whole race to spring, preventing them by the strongest necessity from 
being ever torn asunder, or separated; and afterwards, making it more restricted, He no longer allowed 
sisters and daughters to be wives, lest we should on the other hand contract our love to one point, and 
thus in another manner be cut off from one another. Hence Christ said, “He which made them from the 
beginning, made them male and female.” (Matt. xix. 4.) 


For great evils are hence produced, and great benefits, both to families and to states. For there is nothing 
which so welds our life together as the love of man and wife. For this many will lay aside even their arms, 
for this they will give up life itself. And Paul would never without a reason and without an object have 
spent so much pains on this subject, as when he says here, “Wives, be in subjection unto your own 
husbands, as unto the Lord.” And why so? Because when they are in harmony, the children are well 
brought up, and the domestics are in good order, and neighbors, and friends, and relations enjoy the 
fragrance. But if it be otherwise, all is turned upside down, and thrown into confusion. And just as when 
the generals of an army are at peace one with another, all things are in due subordination, whereas on the 
other hand, if they are at variance, everything is turned upside down; so, I say, is it also here. Wherefore, 
saith he, “Wives, be in subjection unto your own husbands, as unto the Lord.” 


Yet how strange! for how then is it, that it is said elsewhere, “If one bid not farewell both to wife and to 
husband, he cannot follow me”? (Luke xiv. 26.) For if it is their duty to be in subjection “as unto the Lord,” 
how saith He that they must depart from them for the Lord’s sake? Yet their duty indeed it is, their 
bounden duty. But the word “as” is not necessarily and universally expressive of exact equality. He either 
means this, “as’ knowing that ye are servants to the Lord”; (which, by the way, is what he says elsewhere, 
that, even though they do it not for the husband’s sake, yet must they primarily for the Lord’s sake;) or 
else he means, “when thou obeyest thy husband, do so as serving the Lord.” For if he who resisteth these 
external authorities, those of governments, I mean, “withstandeth the ordinance of God” (Rom. xiii. 2.), 
much more does she who submits not herself to her husband. Such was God’s will from the beginning. 


Let us take as our fundamental position then that the husband occupies the place of the “head,” and the 
wife the place of the “body.” 


Ver. 23, 24. Then, he proceeds with arguments and says that “the husband is the head of the wife, as 
Christ also is the head of the Church, being Himself the Saviour of the body. But as the Church is subject 
to Christ, so let the wives be to their husbands in everything.” 


Then after saying, “The husband is the head of the wife, as Christ also is of the Church,” he further adds, 
“and He is the Saviour of the body.” For indeed the head is the saving health of the body. He had already 
laid down beforehand for man and wife, the ground and provision of their love, assigning to each their 
proper place, to the one that of authority and forethought, to the other that of submission. As then “the 
Church,” that is, both husbands and wives, “is subject unto Christ, so also ye wives submit yourselves to 
your husbands, as unto God.” 


Ver. 25. “Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the Church.” 


Thou hast heard how great the submission; thou hast extolled and marvelled at Paul, how, like an 
admirable and spiritual man, he welds together our whole life. Thou didst well. But now hear what he also 
requires at thy hands; for again he employs the same example. 


“Husbands,” saith he, “love your wives, even as Christ also loved the Church.” 


Thou hast seen the measure of obedience, hear also the measure of love. Wouldest thou have thy wife 
obedient unto thee, as the Church is to Christ? Take then thyself the same provident care for her, as 
Christ takes for the Church. Yea, even if it shall be needful for thee to give thy life for her, yea, and to be 
cut into pieces ten thousand times, yea, and to endure and undergo any suffering whatever,—refuse it not. 
Though thou shouldest undergo all this, yet wilt thou not, no, not even then, have done anything like 
Christ. For thou indeed art doing it for one to whom thou art already knit; but He for one who turned her 
back on Him and hated Him. In the same way then as He laid at His feet her who turned her back on Him, 
who hated, and spurned, and disdained Him, not by menaces, nor by violence, nor by terror, nor by 
anything else of the kind, but by his unwearied affection; so also do thou behave thyself toward thy wife. 
Yea, though thou see her looking down upon thee, and disdaining, and scorning thee, yet by thy great 
thoughtfulness for her, by affection, by kindness, thou wilt be able to lay her at thy feet. For there is 
nothing more powerful to sway than these bonds, and especially for husband and wife. A servant, indeed, 
one will be able, perhaps, to bind down by fear; nay not even him, for he will soon start away and be gone. 
But the partner of one’s life, the mother of one’s children, the foundation of one’s every joy, one ought 
never to chain down by fear and menaces, but with love and good temper. For what sort of union is that, 
where the wife trembles at her husband? And what sort of pleasure will the husband himself enjoy, if he 
dwells with his wife as with a slave, and not as with a free-woman? Yea, though thou shouldest suffer 
anything on her account, do not upbraid her; for neither did Christ do this. 


Ver. 26. “And gave Himself up,” he says, “for it, that He might sanctify and cleanse it.” 


So then she was unclean! So then she had blemishes, so then she was unsightly, so then she was 
worthless! Whatsoever kind of wife thou shalt take, yet shalt thou never take such a bride as the Church, 
when Christ took her, nor one so far removed from thee as the Church was from Christ. And yet for all 
that, He did not abhor her, nor loathe her for her surpassing deformity. Wouldest thou hear her deformity 
described? Hear what Paul saith, “For ye were once darkness.” (Eph. v. 8.) Didst thou see the blackness of 
her hue? What blacker than darkness? But look again at her boldness, “living,” saith he, “in malice and 
envy.” (Tit. iii. 3.) Look again at her impurity; “disobedient, foolish.” But what am I saying? She was both 
foolish, and of an evil tongue; and yet notwithstanding, though so many were her blemishes, yet did He 
give Himself up for her in her deformity, as for one in the bloom of youth, as for one dearly beloved, as for 
one of wonderful beauty. And it was in admiration of this that Paul said, “For scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die (Rom. v. 7.); and again, “in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” (Rom. v. 8.) And 
though such as this, He took her, He arrayed her in beauty, and washed her, and refused not even this, to 
give Himself for her. 


Ver. 26, 27. “That He might sanctify it having cleansed it,” he proceeds, “by the washing of water with the 
word; that He might present the Church to Himself a glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing, but that it should be holy and without blemish.” 


“By the washing or laver” He washeth her uncleanness. “By the word,” saith he. What word? “In the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” (Matt. xxviii. 19.) And not simply hath He 
adorned her, but hath made her “glorious, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing.” Let us then also 
seek after this beauty ourselves, and we shall be able to create it. Seek not thou at thy wife’s hand, things 
which she is not able to possess. Seest thou that the Church had all things at her Lord’s hands? By Him 
was made glorious, by Him was made pure, by Him made without blemish? Turn not thy back on thy wife 
because of her deformity. Hear the Scripture that saith, “The bee is little among such as fly, but her fruit is 
the chief of sweet things.” (Ecclus. xi. 3.) She is of God’s fashioning. Thou reproachest not her, but Him 
that made her; what can the woman do? Praise her not for her beauty. Praise and hatred and love based 
on personal beauty belong to unchastened souls. Seek thou for beauty of soul. Imitate the Bridegroom of 
the Church. Outward beauty is full of conceit and great license, and throws men into jealousy, and the 
thing often makes thee suspect monstrous things. But has it any pleasure? For the first or second month, 
perhaps, or at most for the year: but then no longer; the admiration by familiarity wastes away. Meanwhile 
the evils which arose from the beauty still abide, the pride, the folly, the contemptuousness. Whereas in 
one who is not such, there is nothing of this kind. But the love having begun on just grounds, still 
continues ardent, since its object is beauty of soul, and not of body. What better, tell me, than heaven? 
What better than the stars? Tell me of what body you will, yet is there none so fair. Tell me of what eyes 
you will, yet are there none so sparkling. When these were created, the very Angels gazed with wonder, 
and we gaze with wonder now; yet not in the same degree as at first. Such is familiarity; things do not 
strike us in the same degree. How much more in the case of a wife! And if moreover disease come too, all 
is at once fled. Let us seek in a wife affectionateness, modest-mindedness, gentleness; these are the 
characteristics of beauty. But loveliness of person let us not seek, nor upbraid her upon these points, over 
which she has no power, nay, rather, let us not upbraid at all, (it were rudeness,) nor let us be impatient, 
nor sullen. Do ye not see how many, after living with beautiful wives, have ended their lives pitiably, and 
how many, who have lived with those of no great beauty, have run on to extreme old age with great 
enjoyment. Let us wipe off the “spot” that is within, let us smooth the “wrinkles” that are within, let us do 
away the “blemishes” that are on the soul. Such is the beauty God requires. Let us make her fair in God’s 
sight, not in our own. Let us not look for wealth, nor for that high-birth which is outward, but for that true 
nobility which is in the soul. Let no one endure to get rich by a wife; for such riches are base and 
disgraceful; no, by no means let any one seek to get rich from this source. “For they that desire to be rich, 
fall into a temptation and a snare, and many foolish and hurtful lusts, and into destruction and perdition.” 
(1 Tim. vi. 9.) Seek not therefore in thy wife abundance of wealth, and thou shalt find everything else go 
well. Who, tell me, would overlook the most important things, to attend to those which are less so? And 
yet, alas! this is in every case our feeling. Yes, if we have a son, we concern ourselves not how he may be 
made virtuous, but how we may get him a rich wife; not how he may be well-mannered, but well-monied: 
if we follow a business, we enquire not how it may be clear of sin, but how it may bring us in most profit. 
And everything has become money; and thus is everything corrupted and ruined, because that passion 
possesses us. 


Ver. 28. “Even so ought husbands to love their own wives,” saith he, “as their own bodies.” 


What, again, means this? To how much greater a similitude, and stronger example has he come; and not 
only so, but also to one how much nearer and clearer, and to a fresh obligation. For that other one was of 
no very constraining force, for He was Christ, and was God, and gave Himself. He now manages his 
argument on a different ground, saying, “so ought men”; because the thing is not a favor, but a debt. 
Then, “as their own bodies.” And why? 


Ver. 29. “For no man ever hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it.” 


That is, tends it with exceeding care. And how is she his flesh? Hearken; “This now is bone of my bones,” 


saith Adam, “and flesh of my flesh.” (Gen. ii. 23.) For she is made of matter taken from us. And not only 
so, but also, “they shall be,” saith God, “one flesh.” (Gen. ii. 24.) 


“Even as Christ also the Church.” Here he returns to the former example. 
Ver. 30. “Because we are members of His body, of His flesh and of His bones.” 


Ver. 31. “For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and the twain 
shall become one flesh.” 


Behold again a third ground of obligation; for he shows that a man leaving them that begat him, and from 
whom he was born, is knit to his wife; and that then the one flesh is, father, and mother, and the child, 
from the substance of the two commingled. For indeed by the commingling of their seeds is the child 
produced, so that the three are one flesh. Thus then are we in relation to Christ; we become one flesh by 
participation, and we much more than the child. And why and how so? Because so it has been from the 
beginning. 


Tell me not that such and such things are so. Seest thou not that we have in our own flesh itself many 
defects? For one man, for instance, is lame, another has his feet distorted, another his hands withered, 
another some other member weak; and yet nevertheless he does not grieve at it, nor cut it off, but 
oftentimes prefers it even to the other. Naturally enough; for it is part of himself. As great love as each 
entertains towards himself, so great he would have us entertain towards a wife. Not because we partake 
of the same nature; no, this ground of duty towards a wife is far greater than that; it is that there are not 
two bodies but one; he the head, she the body. And how saith he elsewhere “and the Head of Christ is 
God”? (1 Cor. xi. 3.) This I too say, that as we are one body, so also are Christ and the Father One. And 
thus then is the Father also found to be our Head. He sets down two examples, that of the natural body 
and that of Christ’s body. And hence he further adds, 


Ver. 32. “This is great mystery: but I speak in regard of Christ and of the Church.” 


Why does he call it a great mystery? That it was something great and wonderful, the blessed Moses, or 
rather God, intimated. For the present, however, saith he, I speak regarding Christ, that having left the 
Father, He came down, and came to the Bride, and became one Spirit. “For he that is joined unto the Lord 
is one Spirit.” (1 Cor. vi. 17.) And well saith he, “it is a great mystery.” And then as though he were saying, 
“But still nevertheless the allegory does not destroy affection,” he adds, 


Ver. 33. “Nevertheless do ye also severally love each one his own wife even as himself; and let the wife see 
that she fear her husband.” 


For indeed, in very deed, a mystery it is, yea, a great mystery, that a man should leave him that gave him 
being, him that begat him, and that brought him up, and her that travailed with him and had sorrow, those 
that have bestowed upon him so many and great benefits, those with whom he has been in familiar 
intercourse, and be joined to one who was never even seen by him and who has nothing in common with 
him, and should honor her before all others. A mystery it is indeed. And yet are parents not distressed 
when these events take place, but rather, when they do not take place; and are delighted when their 
wealth is spent and lavished upon it.—A great mystery indeed! and one that contains some hidden 
wisdom. Such Moses prophetically showed it to be from the very first; such now also Paul proclaims it, 
where he saith, “concerning Christ and the Church.” 


However not for the husband’s sake alone it is thus said, but for the wife’s sake also, that “he cherish her 
as his own flesh, as Christ also the Church,” and, “that the wife fear her husband.” He is no longer setting 
down the duties of love only, but what? “That she fear her husband.” The wife is a second authority; let 
not her then demand equality, for she is under the head; nor let him despise her as being in subjection, for 
she is the body; and if the head despise the body, it will itself also perish. But let him bring in love on his 
part as a counterpoise to obedience on her part. For example, let the hands and the feet, and all the rest 
of the members be given up for service to the head, but let the head provide for the body, seeing it 
contains every sense in itself. Nothing can be better than this union. 


And yet how can there ever be love, one may say, where there is fear? It will exist there, I say, 
preeminently. For she that fears and reverences, loves also; and she that loves, fears and reverences him 
as being the head, and loves him as being a member, since the head itself is a member of the body at 
large. Hence he places the one in subjection, and the other in authority, that there may be peace; for 
where there is equal authority there can never be peace; neither where a house is a democracy, nor where 
all are rulers; but the ruling power must of necessity be one. And this is universally the case with matters 
referring to the body, inasmuch as when men are spiritual, there will be peace. There were “five thousand 
souls,” and not one of them said, “that aught of the things which he possessed was his own” (Acts iv. 32.), 
but they were subject one to another; an indication this of wisdom, and of the fear of God. The principle of 
love, however, he explains; that of fear he does not. And mark, how on that of love he enlarges, stating the 
arguments relating to Christ and those relating to one’s own flesh, the words, “For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother.” (Ver. 31.) Whereas upon those drawn from fear he forbears to enlarge. And 


why so? Because he would rather that this principle prevail, this, namely, of love; for where this exists, 
everything else follows of course, but where the other exists, not necessarily. For the man who loves his 
wife, even though she be not a very obedient one, still will bear with everything. So difficult and 
impracticable is unanimity, where persons are not bound together by that love which is founded in 
supreme authority; at all events, fear will not necessarily effect this. Accordingly, he dwells the more upon 
this, which is the strong tie. And the wife though seeming to be the loser in that she was charged to fear, 
is the gainer, because the principal duty, love, is charged upon the husband. “But what,” one may say, “ifa 
wife reverence me not?” Never mind, thou art to love, fulfill thine own duty. For though that which is due 
from others may not follow, we ought of course to do our duty. This is an example of what I mean. He says, 
“submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of Christ.” And what then if another submit not himself? 
Still obey thou the law of God. Just so, I say, is it also here. Let the wife at least, though she be not loved, 
still reverence notwithstanding, that nothing may lie at her door; and let the husband, though his wife 
reverence him not, still show her love notwithstanding, that he himself be not wanting in any point. For 
each has received his own. 


This then is marriage when it takes place according to Christ, spiritual marriage, and spiritual birth, not 
of blood, nor of travail, nor of the will of the flesh. Such was the birth of Christ, not of blood, nor of travail. 
Such also was that of Isaac. Hear how the Scripture saith, “And it ceased to be with Sarah after the 
manner of women.” (Gen. xviii. 11.) Yea, a marriage it is, not of passion, nor of the flesh, but wholly 
spiritual, the soul being united to God by a union unspeakable, and which He alone knoweth. Therefore he 
saith, “He that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit.” (1 Cor. vi. 17.) Mark how earnestly he endeavors to 
unite both flesh with flesh, and spirit with spirit. And where are the heretics? Never surely, if marriage 
were a thing to be condemned, would he have called Christ and the Church a bride and bridegroom; never 
would he have brought forward by way of exhortation the words, “A man shall leave his father and his 
mother”; and again have added, that it was “spoken in regard of Christ and of the Church.” For of her it is 
that the Psalmist also saith, “Hearken, O daughter, and consider, and incline thine ear; forget also thine 
own people, and thy father’s house. So shall the king desire thy beauty.” (Ps. xlv. 10, 11.) Therefore also 
Christ saith, “I came out from the Father, and am come.” (John xvi. 28.) But when I say, that He left the 
Father, imagine not such a thing as happens among men, a change of place; for just in the same way as 
the word “go forth” is used, not because He literally came forth, but because of His incarnation, so also is 
the expression, “He left the Father.” 


Now why did he not say of the wife also, She shall be joined unto her husband? Why, I say, is this? 
Because he was discoursing concerning love, and was discoursing to the husband. For to her indeed he 
discourses concerning reverence, and says, “the husband is the head of the wife” (ver. 23.), and again, 
“Christ is the Head of the Church.” Whereas to him he discourses concerning love, and commits to him 
this province of love, and declares to him that which pertains to love, thus binding him and cementing him 
to her. For the man that leaves his father for the sake of his wife, and then again, leaves this very wife 
herself and abandons her, what forbearance can he deserve? 


Seest thou not how great a share of honor God would have her enjoy, in that he hath taken thee away from 
thy father, and hath linked thee to her? What then, a man may say, if our duty is done, and yet she does 
not follow the example? “Yet if the unbelieving departeth, let him depart; the brother or the sister is not 
under bondage in such cases.” (1 Cor. vii. 15.) 


However, when thou hearest of “fear,” demand that fear which becomes a free woman, not as though thou 
wert exacting it of a slave. For she is thine own body; and if thou do this, thou reproachest thyself in 
dishonoring thine own body. And of what nature is this “fear”? It is the not contradicting, the not 
rebelling, the not being fond of the preeminence. It is enough that fear be kept within these bounds. But if 
thou love, as thou art commanded, thou wilt make it yet greater. Or rather it will not be any longer by fear 
that thou wilt be doing this, but love itself will have its effect. The sex is somehow weaker, and needs 
much support, much condescension. 


But what will they say, who are knit together in second marriages? I speak not at all in condemnation of 
them, God forbid; for the Apostle himself permits them, though indeed by way of condescension. 


Supply her with everything. Do everything and endure trouble for her sake. Necessity is laid upon thee. 


Here he does not think it right to introduce his counsel, as he in many cases does, with examples from 
them that are without. That of Christ, so great and forcible, were alone enough; and more especially as 
regards the argument of subjection. “A man shall leave,” he saith, “his father and mother.” Behold, this 
then is from without. But he does not say, and “shall dwell with,” but “shall cleave unto,” thus showing the 
closeness of the union, and the fervent love. Nay, he is not content with this, but further by what he adds, 
he explains the subjection in such a way as that the twain appear no longer twain. He does not say, “one 
spirit,” he does not say, “one soul” (for that is manifest, and is possible to any one), but so as to be “one 
flesh.” She is a second authority, possessing indeed an authority, and a considerable equality of dignity; 
but at the same time the husband has somewhat of superiority. In this consists most chiefly the well-being 
of the house. For he took that former argument, the example of Christ, to show that we ought not only to 
love, but also to govern; “that she may be,” saith he, “holy and without blemish.” But the word “flesh” has 
reference to love—and the word “shall cleave” has in like manner reference to love. For if thou shalt make 


her “holy and without blemish,” everything else will follow. Seek the things which are of God, and those 
which are of man will follow readily enough. Govern thy wife, and thus will the whole house be in 
harmony. Hear what Paul saith. “And if they would learn anything, let them ask their own husbands at 
home.” (1 Cor. xiv. 35.) If we thus regulate our own houses, we shall be also fit for the management of the 
Church. For indeed a house is a little Church. Thus it is possible for us by becoming good husbands and 
wives, to surpass all others. 


Consider Abraham, and Sarah, and Isaac, and the three hundred and eighteen born in his house. (Gen. xiv. 
14.) How the whole house was harmoniously knit together, how the whole was full of piety and fulfilled the 
Apostolic injunction. She also “reverenced her husband”; for hear her own words, “It hath not yet 
happened unto me even until now, and my lord is old also.” (Gen. xviii. 12.) And he again so loved her, that 
in all things he obeyed her commands. And the young child was virtuous, and the servants born in the 
house, they too were so excellent that they refused not even to hazard their lives with their master; they 
delayed not, nor asked the reason. Nay, one of them, the chief, was so admirable, that he was even 
entrusted with the marriage of the only-begotten child, and with a journey into a foreign country. (Gen. 
xxiv. 1-67.) For just as with a general, when his soldiery also is well organized, the enemy has no quarter 
to attack; so, I say, is it also here: when husband and wife and children and servants are all interested in 
the same things, great is the harmony of the house. Since where this is not the case, the whole is 
oftentimes overthrown and broken up by one bad servant; and that single one will often mar and utterly 
destroy the whole. 


Moral. Let us then be very thoughtful both for our wives, and children, and servants; knowing that we 
shall thus be establishing for ourselves an easy government, and shall have our accounts with them gentle 
and lenient, and say, “Behold I, and the children which God hath given me.” (Isa. viii. 18.) If the husband 
command respect, and the head be honorable, then will the rest of the body sustain no violence. Now 
what is the wife’s fitting behavior, and what the husband’s, he states accurately, charging her to reverence 
him as the head, and him to love her as a wife; but how, it may be said, can these things be? That they 
ought indeed so to be, he has proved. But how they can be so, I will tell you. They will be so, if we will 
despise money, if we will look but to one thing only, excellence of soul, if we will keep the fear of God 
before our eyes. For what he says in his discourse to servants, “whatsoever any man doeth, whether it be 
good or evil, the same shall he receive of the Lord” (Eph. vi. 8.); this is also the case here. Love her 
therefore not for her sake so much as for Christ’s sake. This, at least, he as much as intimates, in saying, 
“as unto the Lord.” So then do everything, as in obedience to the Lord, and as doing everything for His 
sake. This were enough to induce and to persuade us, and not to suffer that there should be any teasing 
and dissension. Let none be believed when slandering the husband to his wife; no, nor let the husband 
believe anything at random against the wife, nor let the wife be without reason inquisitive about his 
goings out and his comings in. No, nor on any account let the husband ever render himself worthy of any 
suspicion whatever. For what, tell me, what if thou shalt devote thyself all the day to thy friends, and give 
the evening to thy wife, and not even thus be able to content her, and place her out of reach of suspicion? 
Though thy wife complain, yet be not annoyed—it is her love, not her folly—they are the complaints of 
fervent attachment, and burning affection, and fear. Yes, she is afraid lest any one have stolen her 
marriage bed, lest any one have injured her in that which is the summit of her blessings, lest any one have 
taken away from her him who is her head, lest any one have broken through her marriage chamber. 


There is also another ground of petty jealousy. Let neither claim too much service of the servants, neither 
the husband from the maid-servant, nor the wife from the man-servant. For these things also are enough 
to beget suspicion. For consider, I say, that righteous household I spoke of. Sarah herself bade the 
patriarch take Hagar. She herself directed it, no one compelled her, nor did the husband attempt it; no, 
although he had dragged on so long a period childless, yet he chose never to become a father, rather than 
to grieve his wife. And yet even after all this, what said Sarah? “The Lord judge between me and thee.” 
(Gen. xvi. 5.) Now, I say, had he been any one else would he not have been moved to anger? Would he not 
also have stretched forth his hand, saying as it were, “What meanest thou? I had no desire to have 
anything to do with the woman; it was all thine own doing; and dost thou turn again and accuse me?”— 
But no, he says nothing of the sort;—but what? “Behold, thy maid is in thy hand; do to her that which is 
good in thine eyes.” (Gen. xvi. 6.) He delivered up the partner of his bed, that he might not grieve Sarah. 
And yet surely is there nothing greater than this for producing affection. For if partaking of the same table 
produces unanimity even in robbers towards their foes, (and the Psalmist saith, “Who didst eat sweet food 
at the same table with me”); much more will the becoming one flesh—for such is the being the partner of 
the bed—be effectual to draw us together. Yet did none of these things avail to overcome him; but he 
delivered Hagar up to his wife, to show that nothing had been done by his own fault. Nay, and what is 
more, he sent her forth when with child. Who would not have pitied one that had conceived a child by 
himself? Yet was the just man unmoved, for he set before everything else the love he owed his wife. 


Let us then imitate him ourselves. Let no one reproach his neighbor with his poverty; let no one be in love 
with money; and then all difficulties will be at an end. 


Neither let a wife say to her husband, “Unmanly coward that thou art, full of sluggishness and dullness, 
and fast asleep! here is such a one, a low man, and of low parentage, who runs his risks, and makes his 
voyages, and has made a good fortune; and his wife wears her jewels, and goes out with her pair of milk- 


white mules; she rides about everywhere, she has troops of slaves, and a swarm of eunuchs, but thou hast 
cowered down and livest to no purpose.” Let not a wife say these things, nor anything like them. For she 
is the body, not to dictate to the head, but to submit herself and obey. “But how,” some one will say, “is she 
to endure poverty? Where is she to look for consolation?” Let her select and put beside her those who are 
poorer still. Let her again consider how many noble and high-born maidens have not only received nothing 
of their husbands, but have even given dowries to them, and have spent their all upon them. Let her 
reflect on the perils which arise from such riches, and she will cling to this quiet life. In short, if she is 
affectionately disposed towards her husband, she will utter nothing of the sort. No, she will rather choose 
to have him near her, though gaining nothing, than gaining ten thousand talents of gold, accompanied 
with that care and anxiety which always arise to wives from those distant voyages. 


Neither, however, let the husband, when he hears these things, on the score of his having the supreme 
authority, betake himself to revilings and to blows; but let him exhort, let him admonish her, as being less 
perfect, let him persuade her with arguments. Let him never once lift his hand,—far be this from a noble 
spirit,—no, nor give expression to insults, or taunts, or revilings; but let him regulate and direct her as 
being wanting in wisdom. Yet how shall this be done? If she be instructed in the true riches, in the 
heavenly philosophy, she will make no complaints like these. Let him teach her then, that poverty is no 
evil. Let him teach her, not by what he says only, but also by what he does. Let him teach her to despise 
glory; and then his wife will speak of nothing, and will desire nothing of the kind. Let him, as if he had an 
image given into his hands to mould, let him, from that very evening on which he first receives her into 
the bridal chamber, teach her temperance, gentleness, and how to live, casting down the love of money at 
once from the outset, and from the very threshold. Let him discipline her in wisdom, and advise her never 
to have bits of gold hanging at her ears, and down her cheeks, and laid round about her neck, nor laid up 
about the chamber, nor golden and costly garments stored up. But let her chamber be handsome, still let 
not what is handsome degenerate into finery. No, leave these things to the people of the stage. Adorn 
thine house thyself with all possible neatness, so as rather to breathe an air of soberness than much 
perfume. For hence will arise two or three good results. First then, the bride will not be grieved, when the 
apartments are opened, and the tissues, and the golden ornaments, and silver vessels, are sent back to 
their several owners. Next, the bridegroom will have no anxiety about the loss, nor for the security of the 
accumulated treasures. Thirdly again, in addition to this, which is the crown of all these benefits, by these 
very points he will be showing his own judgment, that indeed he has no pleasure in any of these things, 
and that he will moreover put an end to everything else in keeping with them, and will never so much as 
allow the existence either of dances, or of immodest songs. I am aware that I shall appear perhaps 
ridiculous to many persons, in giving such admonitions. Still nevertheless, if ye will but listen to me, as 
time goes on, and the benefit of the practice accrues to you, then ye will understand the advantage of it. 
And the laughter will pass off, and ye will laugh at the present fashion, and will see that the present 
practice is really that of silly children and of drunken men. Whereas what I recommend is the part of 
soberness, and wisdom, and of the sublimest way of life. What then do I say is our duty? Take away from 
marriage all those shameful, those Satanic, those immodest songs, those companies of profligate young 
people, and this will avail to chasten the spirit of thy bride. For she will at once thus reason with herself; 
“Wonderful! What a philosopher this man is! he regards the present life as nothing, he has brought me 
here into his house, to be a mother, to bring up his children, to manage his household affairs.” “Yes, but 
these things are distasteful to a bride?” Just for the first or second day;—but not afterwards; nay, she will 
even reap from them the greatest delight, and relieve herself of all suspicion. For a man who can endure 
neither flute-players, nor dancers, nor broken songs, and that too at the very time of his wedding, that 
man will scarcely endure ever to do or say anything shameful. And then after this, when thou hast 
stripped the marriage of all these things, then take her, and form and mould her carefully, encouraging 
her bashfulness to a considerable length of time, and not destroying it suddenly. For even if the damsel be 
very bold, yet for a time she will keep silence out of reverence for her husband, and feeling herself a 
novice in the circumstances. Thou then break not off this reserve too hastily, as unchaste husbands do, but 
encourage it for a long time. For this will be a great advantage to thee. Meanwhile she will not complain, 
she will not find fault with any laws thou mayest frame for her. During that time therefore, during which 
shame, like a sort of bridle laid upon the soul, suffers her not to make any murmur, nor to complain of 
what is done, lay down all thy laws. For as soon as ever she acquires boldness, she will overturn and 
confound everything without any sense of fear. When is there then another time so advantageous for 
moulding a wife, as that during which she reverences her husband, and is still timid, and still shy? Then 
lay down all thy laws for her, and willing or unwilling, she will certainly obey them. But how shalt thou 
help spoiling her modesty? By showing her that thou thyself art no less modest than she is, addressing to 
her but few words, and those too with great gravity and collectedness. Then entrust her with the 
discourses of wisdom, for her soul will receive them. And establish her in that loveliest habit, I mean 
modesty. If you wish me, I will also tell you by way of specimen, what sort of language should be 
addressed to her. For if Paul shrank not from saying, “Defraud ye not one the other” (1 Cor. vii. 5.), and 
spoke the language of a bridesmaid, or rather not of a bridesmaid, but of a spiritual soul, much more will 
not we shrink from speaking. What then is the language we ought to address to her? With great delicacy 
then we may Say to her, “I have taken thee, my child, to be partner of my life, and have brought thee in to 
share with me in the closest and most honorable ties, in my children, and the superintendence of my 
house. And what advice then shall I now recommend thee?” But rather, first talk with her of your love for 
her; for there is nothing that so contributes to persuade a hearer to admit sincerely the things that are 
said, as to be assured that they are said with hearty affection. How then art thou to show that affection? 


By saying, “when it was in my power to take many to wife, both with better fortunes, and of noble family, I 
did not so choose, but I was enamoured of thee, and thy beautiful life, thy modesty, thy gentleness, and 
soberness of mind.” Then immediately from these beginnings open the way to your discourse on true 
wisdom, and with some circumlocution make a protest against riches. For if you direct your argument at 
once against riches, you will bear too heavily upon her; but if you do it by taking an occasion, you will 
succeed entirely. For you will appear to be doing it in the way of an apology, not as a morose sort of 
person, and ungracious, and over-nice about trifles. But when you take occasion from what relates to 
herself, she will be even pleased. You will say then, (for I must now take up the discourse again,) that 
“whereas I might have married a rich woman, and with good fortune, I could not endure it. And why so? 
Not capriciously, and without reason; but I was taught well and truly, that money is no real possession, but 
a most despicable thing, a thing which moreover belongs as well to thieves, and to harlots, and to grave- 
robbers. So I gave up these things, and went on till I fell in with the excellence of thy soul, which I value 
above all gold. For a young damsel who is discreet and ingenuous, and whose heart is set on piety, is 
worth the whole world. For these reasons then, I courted thee, and I love thee, and prefer thee to my own 
soul. For the present life is nothing. And I pray, and beseech, and do all I can, that we may be counted 
worthy so to live this present life, as that we may be able also there in the world to come to be united to 
one another in perfect security. For our time here is brief and fleeting. But if we shall be counted worthy 
by having pleased God to so exchange this life for that one, then shall we ever be both with Christ and 
with each other, with more abundant pleasure. I value thy affection above all things, and nothing is so 
bitter or so painful to me, as ever to be at variance with thee. Yes, though it should be my lot to lose my 
all, and to become poorer than Irus, and undergo the extremest hazards, and suffer any pain whatsoever, 
all will be tolerable and endurable, so long as thy feelings are true towards me. And then will my children 
be most dear to me, whilst thou art affectionately disposed towards me. But thou must do these duties 
too.” Then mingle also with your discourse the Apostle’s words, that “thus God would have our affections 
blended together; for listen to the Scripture, which saith, For this cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and cleave to his wife.’ Let us have no pretext for narrow-minded jealousy. Perish riches, and 
retinue of slaves, and all your outward pomps. To me this is more valuable than all.” What weight of gold, 
what amount of treasures, are so dear to a wife as these words? Never fear that because she is beloved 
she will ever rave against thee, but confess that thou lovest her. For courtezans indeed, who now attach 
themselves to one and now to another, would naturally enough feel contempt towards their lovers, should 
they hear such expressions as these; but a free-born wife or a noble damsel would never be so affected 
with such words; no, she will be so much the more subdued. Show her too, that you set a high value on 
her company, and that you are more desirous to be at home for her sake, than in the market-place. And 
esteem her before all your friends, and above the children that are born of her, and let these very children 
be beloved by thee for her sake. If she does any good act, praise and admire it; if any foolish one, and 
such as girls may chance to do, advise her and remind her. Condemn out and out all riches and 
extravagance, and gently point out the ornament that there is in neatness and in modesty; and be 
continually teaching her the things that are profitable. 


Let your prayers be common. Let each go to Church; and let the husband ask his wife at home, and she 
again ask her husband, the account of the things which were said and read there. If any poverty should 
overtake you, cite the case of those holy men, Paul and Peter, who were more honored than any kings or 
rich men; and yet how they spent their lives, in hunger and in thirst. Teach her that there is nothing in life 
that is to be feared, save only offending against God. If any marry thus, with these views, he will be but 
little inferior to monks; the married but little below the unmarried. 


If thou hast a mind to give dinners, and to make entertainments, let there be nothing immodest, nothing 
disorderly. If thou shouldest find any poor saint able to bless your house, able only just by setting his foot 
in it to bring in the whole blessing of God, invite him. And shalt I say moreover another thing? Let no one 
of you make it his endeavor to marry a rich woman, but much rather a poor one. When she comes in, she 
will not bring so great a source of pleasure from her riches, as she will annoyance from her taunts, from 
her demanding more than she brought, from her insolence, her extravagance, her vexatious language. For 
she will say perhaps, “I have not yet spent anything of thine, I am still wearing my own apparel, bought 
with what my parents settled upon me.” What sayest thou, O woman? Still wearing thine own! And what 
can be more miserable than this language? Why, thou hast no longer a body of thine own, and hast thou 
money of thine own? After marriage ye are no longer twain, but are become one flesh, and are then your 
possessions twain, and not one? Oh! this love of money! Ye both are become one man, one living creature; 
and dost thou still say “mine own”? Cursed and abominable word that it is, it was brought in by the devil. 
Things far nearer and dearer to us than these hath God made all common to us, and are these then not 
common? We cannot say, “my own light, my own sun, my own water”: all our greater blessings are 
common, and are riches not common? Perish the riches ten thousand times over! Or rather not the riches, 
but those tempers of mind which know not how to make use of riches, but esteem them above all things. 


Teach her these lessons also with the rest, but with much graciousness. For since the recommendation of 
virtue has in itself much that is stern, and especially to a young and tender damsel, whenever discourses 
on true wisdom are to be made, contrive that your manner be full of grace and kindness. And above all 
banish this notion from her soul, of “mine and thine.” If she say the word “mine,” say unto her, “What 
things dost thou call thine? For in truth I know not; I for my part have nothing of mine own. How then 
speakest thou of mine,’ when all things are thine?” Freely grant her the word. Dost thou not perceive that 


such is our practice with children? When, whilst we are holding anything, a child snatches it, and wishes 
again to get hold of some other thing, we allow it, and say, “Yes, and this is thine, and that is thine.” The 
same also let us do with a wife; for her temper is more or less like a child’s; and if she says “mine,” say, 
“why, everything is thine, and I am thine.” Nor is the expression one of flattery, but of exceeding wisdom. 
Thus wilt thou be able to abate her wrath, and put an end to her disappointment. For it is flattery when a 
man does an unworthy act with an evil object: whereas this is the highest philosophy. Say then, “Even I 
am thine, my child; this advice Paul gives me where he says, The husband hath not power over his own 
body, but the wife.’ (1 Cor. vii. 4.) If I have no power over my body, but thou hast, much more hast thou 
over my possessions.” By saying these things thou wilt have quieted her, thou wilt have quenched the fire, 
thou wilt have shamed the devil, thou wilt have made her more thy slave than one bought with money, 
with this language thou wilt have bound her fast. Thus then, by thine own language, teach her never to 
speak of “mine and thine.” And again, never call her simply by her name, but with terms of endearment, 
with honor, with much love. Honor her, and she will not need honor from others; she will not want the 
glory that comes from others, if she enjoys that which comes from thee. Prefer her before all, on every 
account, both for her beauty and her discernment, and praise her. Thou wilt thus persuade her to give 
heed to none that are without, but to scorn all the world except thyself. Teach her the fear of God, and all 
good things will flow from this as from a fountain, and the house will be full of ten thousand blessings. If 
we seek the things that are incorruptible, these corruptible things will follow. “For,” saith He, “seek first 
His kingdom, and all these things shall be added unto you.” (Matt. vi. 33.) What sort of persons, think you, 
must the children of such parents be? What the servants of such masters? What all others who come near 
them? Will not they too eventually be loaded with blessings out of number? For generally the servants also 
have their characters formed after their master’s, and are fashioned after their humors, love the same 
objects, which they have been taught to love, speak the same language, and engage with them in the 
same pursuits. If thus we regulate ourselves, and attentively study the Scriptures, in most things we shall 
derive instruction from them. And thus shall be able to please God, and to pass through the whole of the 
present life virtuously, and to attain those blessings which are promised to those that love Him, of which 
God grant that we may all be counted worthy, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with Whom, together with the Holy Ghost, be unto the Father, glory, power, and honor, now, and 
ever, through all ages. Amen. 


HOMILY XXxI 


EPHESIANS VI. 1-3 


“Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for this is right. Honor thy father and mother (which is the first 
commandment with promise), that it may be well with thee, and thou mayest live long on the earth.” 


As a man in forming a body, places the head first, after that the neck, then the feet, so does the blessed 
Paul proceed in his discourse. He has spoken of the husband, he has spoken of the wife, who is second in 
authority, he now goes on by gradual advances to the third rank—which is that of children. For the 
husband has authority over the wife, and the husband and the wife over the children. Now then mark 
what he is saying. 


“Children, obey your parents in the Lord; for this is the first commandment with promise.” 


Here he has not a word of discourse concerning Christ, not a word on high subjects, for he is as yet 
addressing his discourse to tender understandings. And it is for this reason, moreover, that he makes his 
exhortation short, inasmuch as children cannot follow up a long argument. For this reason also he does 
not discourse at all about a kingdom, (because it does not belong to the tender age of childhood to 
understand these subjects,) but what a child’s soul most especially longs to hear, that he says, namely, 
that it shall “live long.” For if any one shall enquire why it is that he omitted to discourse concerning a 
kingdom, but set before them the commandment laid down in the law, he does this because he speaks to 
them as infantile, and because he is well aware that if the husband and the wife are thus disposed 
according to the law which he has laid down, there will be but little trouble in securing the submission of 
the children. For whenever any matter has a good and sound and orderly principle and foundation, 
everything will thenceforward go on with method and regularity, with much facility: the more difficult 
thing is to settle the foundation, to lay down a firm basis. “Children,” saith he, “obey your parents in the 
Lord,” that is, according to the Lord. This, he means to say, is what God commands you. But what then if 
they shall command foolish things? Generally a father, however foolish he may be himself, does not 
command foolish things. However, even in that case, the Apostle has guarded the matter, by saying, “in 
the Lord”; that is, wherever you will not be offending against God. So that if the father be a gentile ora 
heretic, we ought no longer to obey, because the command is not then, “in the Lord.” But how is it that he 
says, “Which is the first commandment”? For the first is, “Thou shalt not commit adultery;—Thou shalt not 
kill.” He does not speak of it then as first in rank, but in respect of the promise. For upon those others 
there is no reward annexed, as being enacted with reference to evil things, and to departure from evil 
things. Whereas in these others, where there is the practice of good, there is further a promise held out. 
And observe how admirable a foundation he has laid for the path of virtue, that is, honor and reverence 
towards parents. When he would lead us away from wicked practices, and is just about to enter upon 
virtuous ones, this is the first thing he enjoins, honor towards parents; inasmuch as they before all others 


are, after God, the authors of our being, so that it is reasonable they should be the first to reap the fruits 
of our right actions; and then all the rest of mankind. For if a man have not this honor for parents he will 
never be gentle toward those unconnected with him. 


However, having given the necessary injunctions to children, he passes to the fathers, and says, 


Ver. 4. “And ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath; but nurture them up in the chastening and 
admonition of the Lord.” 


He does not say, “love them,” because to this nature draws them even against their own will, and it were 
superfluous to lay down a law on such subjects. But what does he say? “Provoke not your children to 
wrath,” as many do by disinheriting them, and disowning them, and treating them overbearingly, not as 
free, but as slaves. This is why he says, “Provoke not your children to wrath.” Then, which is the chief 
thing of all, he shows how they will be led to obedience, referring the whole source of it to the head and 
chief authority. And in the same way as he has shown the husband to be the cause of the wife’s obedience, 
(which is the reason also why he addresses the greater part of his arguments to him, advising him to 
attach her to himself by the power of love,) so, I say, here also, he refers the efficiency to him, by saying, 
“But bring them up in the chastening and admonition of the Lord.” Thou seest that where there are 
spiritual ties, the natural ties will follow. Do you wish your son to be obedient? From the very first “Bring 
him up in the chastening and admonition of the Lord.” Never deem it an unnecessary thing that he should 
be a diligent hearer of the divine Scriptures. For there the first thing he hears will be this, “Honor thy 
father and thy mother”; so that this makes for thee. Never say, this is the business of monks. Am I making 
a monk of him? No. There is no need he should become a monk. Why be so afraid of a thing so replete 
with so much advantage? Make him a Christian. For it is of all things necessary for laymen to be 
acquainted with the lessons derived from this source; but especially for children. For theirs is an age full 
of folly; and to this folly are superadded the bad examples derived from the heathen tales, where they are 
made acquainted with those heroes so admired amongst them, slaves of their passions, and cowards with 
regard to death; as, for example, Achilles, when he relents, when he dies for his concubine, when another 
gets drunk, and many other things of the sort. He requires therefore the remedies against these things. 
How is it not absurd to send children out to trades, and to school, and to do all you can for these objects, 
and yet, not to “bring them up in the chastening and admonition of the Lord”? And for this reason truly we 
are the first to reap the fruits, because we bring up our children to be insolent and profligate, disobedient, 
and mere vulgar fellows. Let us not then do this; no, let us listen to this blessed Apostle’s admonition. “Let 
us bring them up in the chastening and admonition of the Lord.” Let us give them a pattern. Let us make 
them from the earliest age apply themselves to the reading of the Scriptures. Alas, that so constantly as I 
repeat this, I am looked upon as trifling! Still, I shall not cease to do my duty. Why, tell me, do ye not 
imitate them of old? Ye women, especially, emulate those admirable women. Has a child been born to any 
one? Imitate Hannah’s example (1 Sam. i. 24.); look at what she did. She brought him up at once to the 
temple. Who amongst you would not rather that his son should become a Samuel than that he should be 
king of the whole world ten thousand times over? “And how,” you will say, “is it possible he should become 
such a one?” Why is it not possible? It is because thou dost not choose it thyself, nor committest him to 
the care of those who are able to make him such a one. “And who,” it will be said, “is such a one as this?” 
God. Since she put him into the hands of God. For not even Eli himself was one of those in any great 
degree qualified to form him; (how could he be, he who was not able to form even his own children?) No, 
it was the faith of the mother and her earnest zeal that wrought the whole. He was her first child, and her 
only one, and she knew not whether she should ever have others besides. Yet she did not say, “I will wait 
till the child is grown up, that he may have a taste of the things of this life, I will allow him to have his 
pastime in them a little in his childish years.” No, all these thoughts the woman repudiated, she was 
absorbed in one object, how from the very beginning she might dedicate the spiritual image to God. Well 
may we men be put to the blush at the wisdom of this woman. She offered him up to God, and there she 
left him. And therefore was her married state more glorious, in that she had made spiritual objects her 
first care, in that she dedicated the first-fruits to God. Therefore was her womb fruitful, and she obtained 
other children besides. And therefore she saw him honorable even in the world. For if men when they are 
honored, render honor in return, will not God much more, He who does this, even without being honored? 
How long are we to be mere lumps of flesh? How long are we to be stooping to the earth? Let everything 
be secondary with us to the provident care we should take of our children, and to our “bringing them up 
in the chastening and admonition of the Lord.” If from the very first he is taught to be a lover of true 
wisdom, then wealth greater than all wealth has he acquired and a more imposing name. You will effect 
nothing so great by teaching him an art, and giving him that outward learning by which he will gain 
riches, as if you teach him the art of despising riches. If you desire to make him rich, do this. For the rich 
man is not he who desires great riches, and is encircled with great riches; but the man who has need of 
nothing. Discipline your son in this, teach him this. This is the greatest riches. Seek not how to give him 
reputation and high character in outward learning, but consider deeply how you shall teach him to 
despise the glory that belongs to this present life. By this means would he become more distinguished and 
more truly glorious. This it is possible for the poor man and the rich man alike to accomplish. These are 
lessons which a man does not learn from a master, nor by art, but by means of the divine oracles. Seek not 
how he shall enjoy a long life here, but how he shall enjoy a boundless and endless life hereafter. Give him 
the great things, not the little things. Hear what Paul saith, “Bring them up in the chastening and 
admonition of the Lord”; study not to make him an orator, but train him up to be a philosopher. In the 


want of the one there will be no harm whatever; in the absence of the other, all the rhetoric in the world 
will be of no advantage. Tempers are wanted, not talking; character, not cleverness; deeds, not words. 
These gain a man the kingdom. These confer what are benefits indeed. Whet not his tongue, but cleanse 
his soul. I do not say this to prevent your teaching him these things, but to prevent your attending to them 
exclusively. Do not imagine that the monk alone stands in need of these lessons from Scripture. Of all 
others, the children just about to enter into the world specially need them. For just in the same way as the 
man who is always at anchor in harbor, is not the man who requires his ship to be fitted out and who 
needs a pilot and a crew, but he who is always out at sea; so is it with the man of the world and the monk. 
The one is entered as it were into a waveless harbor, and lives an untroubled life, and far removed from 
every storm; whilst the other is ever on the ocean, and lives out at sea in the very midst of the ocean, 
battling with billows without number. 


And though he may not need it himself, still he ought to be so prepared as to stop the mouths of others. 
Thus the more distinguished he is in the present life, so much the more he stands in need of this 
education. If he passes his life in courts, there are many Heathens, and philosophers, and persons puffed 
up with the glory of this life. It is like a place full of dropsical people. Such in some sort is the court. All 
are, as it were, puffed up, and in a state of inflammation. And they who are not so are studying to become 
so. Now then reflect how vast a benefit it is, that your son on entering there, should enter like an excellent 
physician, furnished with instruments which may allay every one’s peculiar inflammation, and should go 
up to every one, and converse with him, and restore the diseased body to health, applying the remedies 
derived from the Scriptures, and pouring forth discourses of the true philosophy. For with whom is the 
recluse to converse? with his wall and his ceiling? yea, or again with the wilderness and the woods? or 
with the birds and the trees? He therefore has not so great need of this sort of discipline. Still, however, 
he makes it his business to perfect this work, not so much with a view of disciplining others as himself. 
There is then every need of much discipline of this sort to those that are to mix in the present world, 
because such an one has a stronger temptation to sin than the other. And if you have a mind to 
understand it, he will further be a more useful person even in the world itself. For all will have a 
reverence for him from these words, when they see him in the fire without being burnt, and not desirous 
of power. But power he will then obtain, when he least desires it, and will be a still higher object of 
respect to the king; for it is not possible that such a character should be hid. Amongst a number of healthy 
persons, indeed, a healthy man will not be noticed; but when there is one healthy man amongst a number 
of sick, the report will quickly spread and reach the king’s ears, and he will make him ruler over many 
nations. Knowing then these things, “bring up your children in the chastening and admonition of the 
Lord.” 


“But suppose a man is poor.” Still he will be in no wise more insignificant than the man who lives in kings’ 
courts, because he is not in kings’ courts; no, he will be held in admiration, and will soon gain that 
authority which is yielded voluntarily, and not by any compulsion. For if a set of Greeks, men worthless as 
they are, and dogs, by taking up that worthless philosophy of theirs, (for such the Grecian philosophy is,) 
or rather not itself but only its mere name, and wearing the threadbare cloak, and letting their hair grow, 
impress many; how much more will he who is a true philosopher? If a false appearance, if a mere shadow 
of philosophy at first sight so catches us, what if we should love the true and pure philosophy? Will not all 
court it, and entrust both houses, and wives, and children, with full confidence to such men? But there is 
not, no, there is not such a philosopher existing now. And therefore, it is not possible to find an example of 
the sort. Amongst recluses, indeed, there are such, but amongst people in the world no longer. And that 
amongst recluses there are such, it would be possible to adduce a number of instances. However, I will 
mention one out of many. Ye know, doubtless, and have heard of, and some, perhaps, have also seen, the 
man whom I am now about to mention. I mean, the admirable Julian. This man was a rustic, in humble life, 
and of humble parentage, and totally uninstructed in all outward accomplishments, but full of unadorned 
wisdom. When he came into the cities, (and this was but rarely,) never did such a concourse take place, 
not when orators, or sophists, or any one else rode in. But what am I saying? Is not his very name more 
glorious than that of any king’s, and celebrated even to this day? And if these things were in this world, in 
the world in which the Lord promised us no one good thing, in which He hath told us we are strangers, let 
us consider how great will be the blessings laid up for us in the heavens. If, where they were sojourners 
they enjoyed so great honor, how great glory shall they enjoy where their own city is! If, where He 
promised tribulation, they meet with such attentive care, then where He promises true honors, how great 
shall be their rest! 


And now would ye have me exhibit examples of secular men? At present, indeed, we have none; still there 
are perhaps even secular men who are excellent, though not arrived at the highest philosophy. I shall 
therefore quote you examples from the saints of the ancient times. How many, who had wives to keep and 
children to bring up, were inferior in no respect, no, in no respect to those who have been mentioned? 
Now, however, it is no longer so, “by reason of the present distress” (1 Cor. vii. 26.), as this blessed 
Apostle saith. Now then whom would ye have me mention? Noah, or Abraham? The son of the one or of 
the other? Or again, Joseph? Or would ye have me go to the Prophets? Moses I mean, or Isaiah? However, 
if you will, let us carry our discourse to Abraham, whom all are continually bringing forward to us above 
all others. Had he not a wife? Had he not children? Yes, for I too use the same language to you, as you do 
to me. He had a wife, but it was not because he had a wife that he was so remarkable. He had riches, but 
it was not because he had riches that he pleased God. He begat children, but it was not because he begat 


children that he was pronounced blessed. He had three hundred and eighteen servants born in his house, 
but it was not on this account that he was accounted wonderful. But would you know why it was? It was 
for his hospitality, for his contempt of riches, for his chastened conduct. For what, tell me, is the duty of a 
philosopher? Is it not to despise both riches and glory? Is it not to be above both envy and every other 
passion? Come now then, let us bring him forward and strip him, and show you what a philosopher he 
was. First of all, he esteemed his fatherland as nothing. God said, “Get thee out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred” (Gen. xii. 1.), and immediately he went forth. He was not bound to his house, (or surely he 
would never have gone forth,) nor to his love of familiar friends, nor to anything else whatever. But what? 
glory and money he despised above all others. For when he had put an end to war by turning the enemy to 
flight, and was requested to take the spoil, he rejected it. (Gen. xiv. 21-23.) 


Again, the son of this great man was reverenced, not because of his riches, but for his hospitality: not 
because of his children, but for his obedience: not because of his wife, but for the barrenness inflicted on 
his wife. (Gen. xxv. 21.) 


They looked upon the present life as nothing, they followed not after gain, they despised all things. Tell 
me, which sort of plants are the best? Are not those which have their strength from themselves and are 
injured neither by rains, nor by hailstorms, nor by gusts of wind, nor by any other vicissitude of the sort, 
but stand naked in defiance of them all, and needing neither wall nor fence to protect them? Such is the 
true philosopher, such is that wealth of which we spoke. He has nothing, and has all things: he has all 
things, and has nothing. For a fence is not within, but only without; a wall is not a thing of nature, but only 
built round from without. And what again, I ask, what sort of body is a strong one? Is it not that which is 
in health, and which is overcome neither by hunger nor repletion, nor by cold, nor by heat; or is it that 
which in view of all these things, needs both caterers, and weavers, and hunters, and physicians, to give it 
health? He is the rich man, the true philosopher, who needeth none of these things. For this cause it was 
that this blessed Apostle said, “Bring them up in the chastening and admonition of the Lord.” Surround 
them not with outward defenses. For such is wealth, such is glory; for when these fall, and they do fall, the 
plant stands naked and defenseless, not only having derived no profit from them during the time past, but 
even injury. For those very shelters that prevented its being inured to the attacks of the winds, will now 
have prepared it for perishing all at once. And so wealth is injurious rather, because it renders us 
undisciplined for the vicissitudes of life. Let us therefore train up our children to be such, that they shall 
be able to bear up against every trial, and not be surprised at what may come upon them; “let us bring 
them up in the chastening and admonition of the Lord.” And great will be the reward which will be thus 
laid up in store for us. For if men for making statues and painting portraits of kings enjoy so great honor, 
shall not we who adorn the image of the King of kings, (for man is the image of God,) receive ten thousand 
blessings, if we effect a true likeness? For the likeness is in this, in the virtue of the soul, when we train 
our children to be good, to be meek, to be forgiving, (because all these are attributes of God,) to be 
beneficent, to be humane; when we train them to regard the present world as nothing. Let this then be 
our task, to mold and to direct both ourselves and them according to what is right. Otherwise with what 
sort of boldness shall we stand before the judgment-seat of Christ? If a man who has unruly children is 
unworthy to be a Bishop (Tit. i. 6.), much more is he unworthy of the kingdom of Heaven. What sayest 
thou? If we have an unruly wife, or unruly children, shall we have to render account? Yes, we shall, if we 
do not with exactness bring in that which is due from ourselves; for our own individual virtue is not 
enough in order to salvation. If the man who laid aside the one talent gained nothing, but was punished 
even in such a manner, it is plain that one’s own individual virtue is not enough in order to salvation, but 
there is need of that of another also. Let us therefore entertain great solicitude for our wives, and take 
great care of our children, and of our servants, and of ourselves. And in our government both of ourselves 
and of them, let us beseech God that He aid us in the work. If He shall see us interested in this work, and 
solicitous about it, He will aid us; but if He shall see us paying no regard to it, He will not give us His 
hand. For He does not vouchsafe us His assistance when we sleep, but when we labor also ourselves. For 
a helper, (as the name implies,) is not a helper of one that is inactive, but of one who works also himself. 
But the good God is able of Himself to bring the work to perfection, that we may be all counted worthy to 
attain to the blessings promised us, through the grace and compassions of His only begotten Son, with 
Whom together with the Holy Ghost be unto the Father, glory, might, and honor, now and ever, and 
throughout all ages. Amen. 


HOMILY XXII 


EPHESIANS VI. 5-8 


“Servants, be obedient unto them that, according to the flesh, are your masters, with fear and trembling, 
in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ; not in the way of eye-service, as men-pleasers: but as servants 
of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart; with good-will doing service, as unto the Lord, and not 
unto men: knowing that whatsoever good thing each one doeth, the same shall he receive again from the 
Lord, whether he be bond or free.” 


Thus then it is not husband only, nor wife, nor children, but virtuous servants also that contribute to the 
organization and protection of a house. Therefore the blessed Paul has not overlooked this department 
even. He comes to it, however, in the last place, because it is last in dignity and rank. Still he addresses 


much discourse also to them, no longer in the same tone as to children, but in a far more advanced way, 
inasmuch as he does not hold out to these the promise in this world, but in that which is to come. 
“Knowing,” saith he, “that whatsoever good or evil thing each one doeth, the same shall he receive of the 
Lord,” and thus at once instructs them to love wisdom. For though they be inferior to the children in 
dignity, still in mind they are superior to them. 


“Servants,” saith he, “be obedient to them that, according to the flesh, are your masters.” 


Thus at once he raises up, at once soothes the wounded soul. Be not grieved, he seems to say, that you are 
inferior to the wife and the children. Slavery is nothing but a name. The mastership is “according to the 
flesh,” brief and temporary; for whatever is of the flesh, is transitory. 


“With fear,” he adds, “and trembling.” 


Thou seest that he does not require the same fear from slaves as from wives: for in that case he simply 
said, “and let the wife see that she fear her husband”; whereas in this case he heightens the expression, 
“with fear,” he saith, “and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ.” This is what he 
constantly says. What meanest thou, blessed Paul? He is a brother, or rather he has become a brother, he 
enjoys the same privileges, he belongs to the same body. Yea, more, he is the brother, not of his own 
master only, but also of the Son of God, he is partaker of all the same privileges; yet sayest thou, “obey 
your masters according to the flesh, with fear and trembling”? Yes, for this very reason, he would say, I 
say it. For if I charge free men to submit themselves one to another in the fear of God,—as he said above, 
“submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of Christ”;—if I charge moreover the wife to fear and 
reverence her husband, although she is his equal; much more must I so speak to the servant. It is no sign 
of low birth, rather it is the truest nobility, to understand how to lower ourselves, to be modest and 
unassuming, and to give way to our neighbor. And the free have served the free with much fear and 
trembling. 


“In singleness of heart,” he says. 


And it is well said, since it is possible to serve with fear and trembling, and yet not of good will, but in just 
any way that may be possible. Many servants in many instances secretly cheat their masters. And this 
cheating accordingly he does away, by saying, “in singleness of your heart as unto Christ, not in the way 
of eye-service as men-pleasers, but as servants of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart; with good- 
will doing service, as unto the Lord, and not unto men.” Seest thou how many words he requires, in order 
to implant this good principle, “with goodwill,” I mean, and “from the heart”? That other service, “with 
fear and trembling” I mean, we see many rendering to their masters, and the master’s threat goes far to 
secure that. But show, saith he, that thou servest as “the servant of Christ,” not of man. Make the right 
action your own, not one of compulsion. Just as in the words which follow, he persuades and instructs the 
man who is ill-treated by another to make the right action his own, and the work of his own free choice. 
Because inasmuch as the man that smites the cheek, is not supposed to come to that act in consequence 
of any intention in the person struck, but only of his own individual malice, what saith He? “Turn to him 
the other also” (Matt. v. 39.); to show him that in submitting to the first thou wert not unwilling. For he 
that is lavish in suffering wrong, makes that his own which is not his own act, by suffering himself to be 
smitten on the other cheek also, and not merely by enduring the first blow. For this latter will have 
perhaps the appearance even of cowardice; but that of a high philosophy.—Thus thou wilt show that it was 
for the sake of wisdom that thou didst bear the first blow also. And so in the present case, show here too, 
that thou bearest this slavery also willingly. The man-pleaser then is no servant of Christ. The servant of 
Christ is not a man-pleaser. (Gal. i. 10.) For who that is the servant of God, makes it his object to please 
men? And who that pleases men, can be a servant of God? 


“From the heart,” saith he, “with good-will doing service.” For since it is possible to do service even with 
singleness of heart and not wrongfully, and yet not with all one’s might, but only so far as fulfilling one’s 
bounden duty, therefore he says, do it with alacrity, not of necessity, upon principle, not upon constraint. If 
thus thou do service, thou art no slave; if thou do it upon principle, if with good-will, if from the heart, and 
if for Christ’s sake. For this is the servitude that even Paul, the free man, serves, and exclaims, “For we 
preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus, as Lord, and ourselves as your servants for Jesus’ sake.” (2 Cor. iv. 
5.) Look how he divests thy slavery of its meanness. For just in the same way as the man who has been 
robbed, if he gives still more to him who has taken, is not ranked among those robbed, but rather amongst 
liberal givers; not amongst those who suffer evil, but amongst those who do good; and rather clothes the 
other with disgrace by his liberality, than is clothed with disgrace by being robbed,—so, I say, in this case, 
by his generosity he will appear at once more high-minded, and by showing that he does not feel the 
wrong, will put the other to shame. 


Let us then do service to our masters for Christ’s sake, “knowing,” he continues, “that whatsoever good 
thing each one doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free.” For inasmuch as 
it was probable that many masters, as being unbelievers, would have no sense of shame, and would make 
no return to their slaves for their obedience, observe how he has given them encouragement, so that they 
may have no misgiving about the remuneration, but may have full confidence respecting the recompense. 
For as they who receive a benefit, when they make no return, make God a debtor to their benefactors; so, 


I say, do masters also, if, when well-treated by thee, they fail to requite thee, requite thee the more, by 
rendering God thy debtor. 


Ver. 9. “And ye masters,” he continues, “do the same things unto them.” 


The same things. What are these? “With good-will do service.” However he does not actually say, “do 
service,” though by saying, “the same things,” he plainly shows this to be his meaning. For the master 
himself is a servant. “Not as men-pleasers,” he means, “and with fear and trembling”: that is, toward God, 
fearing lest He one day accuse you for your negligence toward your slaves. 


“And forbear threatening;” be not irritating, he means, nor oppressive. 
“Knowing that both their Master and yours is in Heaven.” 


Ah! How mighty a Master does he hint at here! How startling the suggestion! It is this. “With what 
measure thou metest, it shall be measured unto thee again” (Matt. vii. 2.); lest thou hear the sentence, 
“Thou wicked servant. I forgave thee all that debt.” (Matt. xviii. 32.) 


“And there is no respect of persons,” he saith, “with Him.” 


Think not, he would say, that what is done towards a servant, He will therefore forgive, because done to a 
servant. Heathen laws indeed as being the laws of men, recognize a difference between these kinds of 
offenses. But the law of the common Lord and Master of all, as doing good to all alike, and dispensing the 
same rights to all, knows no such difference. 


But should any one ask, whence is slavery, and why it has found entrance into human life, (and many I 
know are both glad to ask such questions, and desirous to be informed of them,) I will tell you. Slavery is 
the fruit of covetousness, of degradation, of savagery; since Noah, we know, had no servant, nor had Abel, 
nor Seth, no, nor they who came after them. The thing was the fruit of sin, of rebellion against parents. 
Let children hearken to this, that whenever they are undutiful to their parents, they deserve to be 
servants. Such a child strips himself of his nobility of birth; for he who rebels against his father is no 
longer a son; and if he who rebels against his father is not a son, how shall he be a son who rebels against 
our true Father? He has departed from his nobility of birth, he has done outrage to nature. Then come 
also wars, and battles, and take their prisoners. Well, but Abraham, you will say, had servants. Yes, but he 
used them not as servants. 


Observe how everything depends upon the head; the wife, by telling him “to love her”; the children, by 
telling him “to bring them up in the chastening and admonition of the Lord”; the servants, by the words, 
“knowing that both their Master and yours is in Heaven.” So, saith he, ye also in like manner, as being 
yourselves servants, shall be kind and indulgent. “Finally, be strong in the Lord and in the strength of His 
might.” 


But if, before considering this next, ye have a mind to hearken, I shall make the same remarks concerning 
servants, as I have also made before concerning children. Teach them to be religious, and everything else 
will follow of necessity. But now, when any one is going to the theater, or going off to the bath, he drags all 
his servants after him; but when he goes to church, not for a moment; nor does he compel them to attend 
and hear. Now how shall thy servant listen, when thou his master art attending to other things? Hast thou 
purchased, hast thou bought thy slave? Before all things enjoin him what God would have him do, to be 
gentle towards his fellow-servants, and to make much account of virtue. 


Every one’s house is a city; and every man is a prince in his own house. That the house of the rich is of 
this character, is plain enough, where there are both lands, and stewards, and rulers over rulers. But I say 
that the house of the poor also is a city. Because here too there are offices of authority; for instance, the 
husband has authority over the wife, the wife over the servants, the servants again over their own wives; 
again the wives and the husbands over the children. Does he not seem to you to be, as it were, a sort of 
king, having so many authorities under his own authority? and that it were meet that he should be more 
skilled both in domestic and general government than all the rest? For he who knows how to manage 
these in their several relations, will know how to select the fittest men for offices, yes, and will choose 
excellent ones. And thus the wife will be a second king in the house, lacking only the diadem; and he who 
knows how to choose this king, will excellently regulate all the rest. 


Ver. 10. “Finally,” saith he, “be strong in the Lord.” 


Whenever the discourse is about to conclude, he always employs this turn. Said I not well from the first, 
that every man’s house is a camp in itself? For look, having disposed of the several offices, he proceeds to 
arm them, and to lead them out to war. If no one usurps the other’s office, but every one remains at his 
post, all will be well ordered. 


“Be strong,” saith he, “in the Lord, and in the strength of His might.” 


That is, in the hope which we have in Him, by means of His aid. For as he had enjoined many duties, 


which were necessary to be done, fear not, he seems to say, cast your hope upon the Lord, and He will 
make all easy. 


Ver. 11. “Put on the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil.” 


He saith not, against the fightings, nor against the hostilities, but against the “wiles.” For this enemy is at 
war with us, not simply, nor openly, but by “wiles.” What is meant by wiles? To use “wiles,” is to deceive 
and to take by artifice or contrivance; a thing which takes place both in the case of the arts, and by words, 
and actions, and stratagems, in the case of those who seduce us. I mean something like this. The Devil 
never proposes to us sins in their proper colors; he does not speak of idolatry, but he sets it off in another 
dress, using “wiles,” that is, making his discourse plausible, employing disguises. Now therefore the 
Apostle is by this means both rousing the soldiers, and making them vigilant, by persuading and 
instructing them, that our conflict is with one skilled in the arts of war, and with one who wars not simply, 
nor directly, but with much wiliness. And first then he arouses the disciples from the consideration of the 
Devil’s skill; but in the second place, from his nature, and the number of his forces. It is not from any 
desire to dispirit the soldiers that stand under him, but to arouse, and to awaken them, that he mentions 
these stratagems, and prepares them to be vigilant; for had he merely detailed their power, and there 
stopped his discourse, he must have dispirited them. But now, whereas both before and after this, he 
shows that it is possible to overcome such an enemy, he rather raises their courage; for the more clearly 
the strength of our adversaries is stated on our part to our own people, so much the more earnest will it 
render our soldiers. 


Ver. 12. “For our wrestling is not,” saith he, “against flesh and blood, but against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness, in 
the heavenly places.” 


Having stimulated them by the character of the conflict, he next goes on to arouse them also by the prizes 
set before them. For what is his argument? Having said that the enemies are fierce, he adds further, that 
they despoil us of vast blessings. What are these? The conflict lies “in the heavenlies”; the struggle is not 
about riches, not about glory, but about our being enslaved. And thus is the enmity irreconcilable. The 
strife and the conflict are fiercer when for vast interests at stake; for the expression “in the heavenlies” is 
equivalent to, “for the heavenly things.” It is not that they may gain anything by the conquest, but that 
they may despoil us. As if one were to say, “In what does the contract lie?” In gold. The word “in,” means, 
‘in behalf of”; the word “in,” also means, “on account of.” Observe how the power of the enemy startles 
us; how it makes us all circumspection, to know that the hazard is on behalf of vast interests, and the 
victory for the sake of great rewards. For he is doing his best to cast us out of Heaven. 


He speaks of certain “principalities, and powers, and world-rulers of this darkness.” What darkness? Is it 
that of night? No, but of wickedness. “For ye were,” saith he, “once darkness” (Eph. v. 8.); so naming that 
wickedness which is in this present life; for beyond it, it will have no place, not in Heaven, nor in the 
world to come. 


“World-rulers” he calls them, not as having the mastery over the world, but the Scripture is wont to call 
wicked practices “the world,” as, for example, where Christ saith, “They are not of this world, even as I 
am not of the world.” (John xvii. 16.) What then, were they not of the world? Were they not clothed with 
flesh? Were they not of those who are in the world? And again; “The world hateth Me, but you it cannot 
hate.” (john vii. 7.) Where again He calls wicked practices by this name. Thus the Apostle here by the 
world means wicked men, and the evil spirits have more especial power over them. “Against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness,” saith he, “in the heavenly places.” “Principalities, and powers,” he speaks of; just as 
in the heavenly places there are “thrones and dominions, principalities and powers.” (Col. i. 16.) 


Ver. 13. “Wherefore,” saith he, “take up the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the 
evil day, and, having done all, to stand.” 


By “evil day” he means the present life, and calls it too “this present evil world” (Gal. i. 4.), from the evils 
which are done in it. It is as much as to say, Always be armed. And again, “having done all,” saith he; that 
is, both passions, and vile lusts, and all things else that trouble us. He speaks not merely of doing the 
deed, but of completing it, so as not only to slay, but to stand also after we have slain. For many who have 
gained this victory, have fallen again. “Having done,” saith he, “all”; not having done one, but not the 
other. For even after the victory, we must stand. An enemy may be struck, but things that are struck 
revive again if we do not stand. But if after having fallen they rise up again, so long as we stand, they are 
fallen. So long as we waver not, the adversary rises not again. 


“Let us put on the whole armor of God.” Seest thou how he banishes all fear? For if it be possible “to do 
all, and to stand,” his describing in detail the power of the enemy does not create cowardice and fear, but 
it shakes off indolence. “That ye may be able,” he saith, “to withstand in the evil day.” And he further 
gives them encouragement too from the time; the time, he seems to say, is short; so that ye must needs 
stand; faint not when the slaughter is achieved. 


Moral. If then it is a warfare, if such are the forces arrayed against us, if “the principalities” are 


incorporeal, if they are “rulers of the world,” if they are “the spiritual hosts of wickedness,” how, tell me, 
canst thou live in self-indulgence? How canst thou be dissolute? How if we are unarmed, shall we be able 
to overcome? These words let every one repeat to himself every day, whenever he is under the influence 
of anger, or of lust, whenever he is aiming, and all to no profit, after this languid life. Let him hearken to 
the blessed Paul, saying to him, “Our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against the 
principalities, against the powers.” A harder warfare this than that which is matter of sense, a fiercer 
conflict. Think how long time this enemy is wrestling, for what it is that he is fighting, and be more 
guarded than ever. “Nay,” a man will say, “but as he is the devil, he ought to have been removed out of the 
way, and then all had been saved.” These are the pretenses to which some of your indolent ones in self- 
defense give utterance. When thou oughtest to be thankful, O man, that, if thou hast a mind, thou hast the 
victory over such a foe, thou art on the contrary even discontented, and givest utterance to the words of 
some sluggish and sleepy soldier. Thou knowest the points of attack, if thou choosest. Reconnoiter on all 
sides, fortify thyself. Not against the devil alone is the conflict, but also against his powers. How then, you 
may say, are we to wrestle with the darkness? By becoming light. How with the “spiritual hosts of 
wickedness”? By becoming good. For wickedness is contrary to good, and light drives away darkness. But 
if we ourselves too be darkness, we shall inevitably be taken captive. How then shall we overcome them? 
If, what they are by nature, that we become by choice, free from flesh and blood, thus shall we vanquish 
them. For once it was probable that the disciples would have many persecutors, “imagine not,” he would 
say, “that it is they who war with you. They that really war with you, are the spirits that work in them. 
Against them is our conflict.” Two things he provides for by these considerations; he renders them in 
themselves more courageous and he lets loose their wrath against those who war against them. And 
wherefore is our conflict against these? Since we have also an invincible ally, the grace of the Spirit. We 
have been taught an art, such as shall enable us to wrestle not against men, but against spirits. Nay, if we 
have a mind, neither shall we wrestle at all; for it is because we choose it, that there is a struggle, since so 
great is the power of Him that dwelleth in us, as that He said, “Behold, I have given you authority to tread 
upon serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy.” (Luke x. 19.) All power hath He given 
us, both of wrestling and of not wrestling. It is because we are slothful, that we have to wrestle with them; 
for that Paul wrestled not, hear what he saith himself, “Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
shall tribulation, or anguish, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword?” (Rom. viii. 35.) 
And again hear his words, “God shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly.” (Rom. xvi. 20.) For he had him 
under his subjection; whence also he said, “I charge thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come out of her.” 
(Acts xvi. 18.) And this is not the language of one wrestling; for he that wrestles has not yet conquered, 
and he that has conquered no longer wrestles; he has subdued, has taken his captive. And so Peter again 
wrestled not with the devil, but he did that which was better than wrestling. In the case of the faithful, the 
obedient, the catechumens, they prevailed over him to vast advantage and over his powers. Hence too 
was it that the blessed Paul said, “For we are not ignorant of his devices” (2 Cor. ii. 11.), which was the 
way moreover in which he especially overcame him; and again hear his words, “And no marvel—if his 
ministers also fashion themselves as ministers of righteousness.” (2 Cor. xi. 14, 15.) So well knew he every 
part of the conflict, and nothing escaped him. Again, “For the mystery of lawlessness,” saith he, “doth 
already work.” (2 Thess. ii. 7.) 


But against us is the struggle; for hearken again to him, saying, “I am persuaded, that neither angels, nor 
principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of Christ.” (Rom. viii. 38.) He saith not simply, “from Christ,” but, “from the love 
of Christ.” For many there are who are united forsooth to Christ, and who yet love Him not. Not only, saith 
he, shalt thou not persuade me to deny Him, but, not even to love Him less. And if the powers above had 
not strength to do this, who else should move him? Not, however, that he saith this, as though they were 
actually attempting it, but upon the supposition; wherefore also he said, “I am persuaded.” So then he did 
not wrestle, yet nevertheless he fears his artifices; for hear what he saith, “I fear lest by any means, as the 
serpent beguiled Eve in his craftiness, your minds should be corrupted from the simplicity that is toward 
Christ.” (2 Cor. xi. 3.) True, you will say, but he uses this word touching himself also, where he saith, “For 
I fear lest, by any means, after that I have preached to others, I myself should be rejected.” How then art 
thou “persuaded that no one shall separate thee”? Perceivest thou that the expression is that of lowliness 
and of humility? For he already dwelt in Heaven. And hence also it was that he said, “For I know nothing 
against myself” (1 Cor. iv. 4.); and again, “I have finished the course.” (2 Tim. iv. 7.) So that it was not with 
regard to these matters that the devil placed obstacles in his way, but with reference to the interests of 
the disciples. And why forsooth? Because in these points he was not himself sole master, but also their 
own will. There the devil prevailed in some cases; nay, neither there was it over him that he prevailed, but 
over the indolence of persons who took no heed. If indeed, whether from slothfulness, or anything else of 
the sort, he had failed to fulfill his own duty, then had the devil prevailed over him; but if he himself on his 
part did all he could, and they obeyed not it was not over him he prevailed, but over their disobedience; 
and the disease prevailed not over the physician, but over the unruliness of the patient; for, when the 
physician takes every precaution, and the patient undoes all, the patient is defeated, not the physician. 
Thus then in no instance did he prevail over Paul. But in our own case, it is matter for contentment that 
we should be so much as able to wrestle. For the Romans indeed this is not what he asks, but what? “He 
shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly.” (Rom. xvi. 20.) And for these Ephesians he invokes, “Him that 
is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think.” (Eph. iii. 20.) He that wrestles is still 
held fast, but it is enough for him that he has not fallen. When we depart hence, then, and not till then, 
will the glorious victory be achieved. For instance, take the case of some evil lust. The extraordinary thing 


would be, not even to entertain it, but to stifle it. If, however, this be not possible, then though we may 
have to wrestle with it, and retain it to the last, yet if we depart still wrestling, we are conquerors. For the 
case is not the same here as it is with wrestlers; for there if thou throw not thy antagonist, thou hast not 
conquered; but here if thou be not thrown, thou hast conquered; if thou art not thrown, thou hast thrown 
him; and with reason, because there both strive for the victory, and when the one is thrown, the other is 
crowned; here, however, it is not thus, but the devil is striving for our defeat; when then I strip him of that 
upon which he is bent, I am conqueror. For it is not to overthrow us, but to make us share his overthrow 
that he is eager. Already then am I conqueror, for he is already cast down, and in a state of ruin; and his 
victory consists not in being himself crowned, but in effecting my ruin; so that though I overthrow him 
not, yet if I be not overthrown, I have conquered. What then is a glorious victory? It is, over and above, to 
trample him underfoot, as Paul did, by regarding the things of this present world as nothing. Let us too 
imitate him, and strive to become above them, and nowhere to give him a hold upon us. Wealth, 
possessions, vain-glory, give him a hold. And oftentimes indeed this has roused him, and oftentimes 
exasperated him. But what need is there of wrestling? What need of engaging with him? He who is 
engaged in the act of wrestling has the issue in uncertainty, whether he may not be himself defeated and 
captured. Whereas he that tramples him under foot, has the victory certain. 


Oh then, let us trample under foot the power of the devil; let us trample under foot our sins, I mean 
everything that pertains to this life, wrath, lust, vain-glory, every passion; that when we depart to that 
world, we may not be convicted of betraying that power which God hath given us; for thus shall we attain 
also the blessings that are to come. But if in this we are unfaithful, who will entrust us with those things 
which are greater? If we were not able to trample down one who had fallen, who had been disgraced, who 
had been despised, who was lying beneath our feet, how shall the Father give us a Father’s rewards? If we 
subdue not one so placed in subjection to us, what confidence shall we have to enter into our Father’s 
house? For, tell me, suppose thou hadst a son, and, that he, disregarding the well-disposed part of thy 
household, should associate with them that have distressed thee, with them that have been expelled his 
father’s house, with them that spend their time at the gaming table, and that he should go on so doing to 
the very last; will he not be disinherited? It is plain enough he will. And so too shall we; if, disregarding 
the Angels who have well pleased our Father and whom He hath set over us, we have our conversation 
with the devil, inevitably we shall be disinherited, which God forbid; but let us engage in the war we have 
to wage with him. 


If any one hath an enemy, if any one hath been wronged by him, if any one is exasperated, let him collect 
together all that wrath, all that fierceness, and pour it out upon the head of the devil. Here wrath is a 
good thing, here anger is profitable, here revenge is praiseworthy, for just as amongst the heathen, 
revenge is a vice, so truly here is revenge a virtue. So then if thou hast any failings, rid thyself of them 
here. And if thou art not able thyself to put them away, do it, though with thy members also. Hath any one 
struck thee? Bear malice against the devil, and never relinquish thy hatred towards him. Or again, hath no 
one struck thee? Yet bear him malice still, because he insulted, because he offended thy Lord and Master, 
because he injures and wars against thy brethren. With him be ever at enmity, ever implacable, ever 
merciless. Thus shall he be humbled, thus despicable, thus shall he be an easy prey. If we are fierce 
towards him, he shall never be fierce towards us. If we are compliant, then he will be fierce; it is not with 
him as it is with our brethren. He is the foe and enemy, both of life and salvation, both ours and his own. If 
he loves not himself, how shall he be able to love us? Let us then put ourselves in array and wound him, 
having for our mighty confederate the Lord Jesus Christ, who can both render us impregnable to his 
snares, and worthy of the good things to come; which God grant that we may all attain, through the grace 
and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, together with the Holy Ghost, be unto the Father, 
glory, might, and honor, now and ever, and throughout all ages. Amen. 


HOMILY XXIII 


EPHESIANS VI. 14 


“Stand therefore, having girded your loins with truth.” 


Having drawn up this army, and roused their zeal,—for both these things were requisite, both that they 
should be drawn up in array and subject to each other, and that their spirit should be aroused,—and 
having inspired them with courage, for this was requisite also, he next proceeds also to arm them. For 
arms had been of no use, had they not been first posted each in his own place, and had not the spirit of 
the soldier’s soul been roused; for we must first arm him within, and then without. 


Now if this is the case with soldiers, much more is it with spiritual soldiers. Or rather in their case, there 
is no such thing as arming them without, but everything is within. He hath roused their ardor, and set it 
on fire, he hath added confidence. He hath set them in due array. Observe how he also puts on the armor. 
“Stand therefore,” saith he. The very first feature in tactics is, to know how to stand well, and many things 
will depend upon that. Hence he discourses much concerning standing, saying also elsewhere, “Watch ye, 
stand fast.” (1 Cor. xvi. 13.) And again, “So stand fast in the Lord.” (Philip. iv. 1.) And again, “Let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” (1 Cor. x. 12.) And again, “That ye may be able, having done 
all, to stand.” (Eph. vi. 13.) Doubtless then he does not mean merely any way of standing, but a correct 


way, and as many as have had experience in wars know how great a point it is to know how to stand. For if 
in the case of boxers and wrestlers, the trainer recommends this before anything else, namely, to stand 
firm, much more will it be the first thing in warfare, and military matters. 


The man who, in a true sense, stands, is upright; he stands not in a lazy attitude, not leaning upon 
anything. Exact uprightness discovers itself by the way of standing, so that they who are perfectly upright, 
they stand. But they who do not stand, cannot be upright, but are unstrung and disjointed. The luxurious 
man does not stand upright, but is bent; so is the lewd man, and the lover of money. He who knows how to 
stand will from his very standing, as from a sort of foundation, find every part of the conflict easy to him. 


“Stand therefore,” saith he, “having girded your loins with truth.” 


He is not speaking of a literal, physical girdle, for all the language in this passage he employs in a 
spiritual sense. And observe how methodically he proceeds. First he girds up his soldier. What then is the 
meaning of this? The man that is loose in his life, and is dissolved in his lusts, and that has his thoughts 
trailing on the ground, him he braces up by means of this girdle, not suffering him to be impeded by the 
garments entangling his legs, but leaving him to run with his feet well at liberty. “Stand therefore, having 
girded your loins,” saith he. By the “loins” here he means this; just what the keel is in ships, the same are 
the loins with us, the basis or groundwork of the whole body: for they are, as it were, a foundation, and 
upon them as the schools of the physicians tell you, the whole frame is built. So then in “girding up the 
loins” he compacts the foundation of our soul; for he is not of course speaking of these loins of our body, 
but is discoursing spiritually: and as the loins are the foundation alike of the parts both above and below, 
so is it also in the case of these spiritual loins. Oftentimes, we know, when persons are fatigued, they put 
their hands there as if upon a sort of foundation, and in that manner support themselves; and for this 
reason it is that the girdle is used in war, that it may bind and hold together this foundation, as it were, in 
our frame; for this reason too it is that when we run we gird ourselves. It is this which guards our 
strength. Let this then, saith he, be done also with respect to the soul, and then in doing anything 
whatsoever we shall be strong; and it is a thing most especially becoming to soldiers. 


True, you may say, but these our natural loins we gird with a leathern band; but we, spiritual soldiers, 
with what? I answer, with that which is the head and crown of all our thoughts, I mean, “with truth.” 
“Having girded your loins,” saith he, “with truth.” What then is the meaning of “with truth”? Let us love 
nothing like falsehood, all our duties let us pursue “with truth,” let us not lie one to another. Whether it be 
an opinion, let us seek the truth, or whether it be a line of life, let us seek the true one. If we fortify 
ourselves with this, if we “gird ourselves with truth,” then shall no one overcome us. He who seeks the 
doctrine of truth, shall never fall down to the earth; for that the things which are not true are of the earth, 
is evident from this, that all they that are without are enslaved to the passions, following their own 
reasonings; and therefore if we are sober, we shall need no instruction in the tales of the Greeks. Seest 
thou how weak and frivolous they are? incapable of entertaining about God one severe thought or 
anything above human reasoning? Why? Because they are not “girded about with truth”; because their 
loins, the receptacle of the seed of life, and the main strength of their reasonings, are ungirt; nothing then 
can be weaker than these. And the Manicheans again, seest thou, how all the things they have the 
boldness to utter, are from their own reasonings? “It was impossible,” say they, “for God to create the 
world without matter.” Whence is this so evident? These things they say, groveling, and from the earth, 
and from what happens amongst ourselves; because man, they say, cannot create otherwise. Marcion 
again, look what he says. “God, if He took upon Him flesh, could not remain pure.” Whence is this 
evident? “Because,” says he, “neither can men.” But men are able to do this. Valentinus again, with his 
reasonings all trailing along the ground, speaks the things of the earth; and in like manner Paul of 
Samosata. And Arius, what does he say? “It was impossible for God when He begat, to beget without 
passion.” Whence, Arius, hast thou the boldness to allege this; merely from the things which take place 
amongst ourselves? Seest thou how the reasonings of all these trail along on the ground? All are, as it 
were, let loose and unconfined, and savoring of the earth? And so much then for doctrines. With regard to 
life and conduct, again, whoremongers, lovers of money, and of glory, and of everything else, trail on the 
ground. They have not their loins themselves standing firm, so that when they are weary they may rest 
upon them; but when they are weary, they do not put their hands upon them and stand upright, but flag. 
He, however, who “is girt about with the truth,” first, never is weary; and secondly, if he should be weary, 
he will rest himself upon the truth itself. What? Will poverty, tell me, render him weary? No, in nowise; for 
he will repose on the true riches, and by this poverty will understand what is true poverty. Or again, will 
slavery make him weary? No, in nowise, for he will know what is the true slavery. Or shall disease? No, 
nor even that. “Let your loins,” saith Christ, “be girded about, and your lamps burning” (Luke xii. 35.), 
with that light which shall never be put out. This is what the Israelites also, when they were departing out 
of Egypt (Ex. xii. 11.), were charged to do. For why did they eat the passover with their loins girded? Art 
thou desirous to hear the ground of it? According to the historical fact, or according to its mystical sense, 
shall I state it? But I will state them both, and do ye retain it in mind, for I am not doing it without an 
object, merely that I may tell you the solution, but also that my words may become in you reality. They 
had, we read, their loins girded, and their staff in their hands, and their shoes on their feet, and thus they 
ate the Passover. Awful and terrible mysteries, and of vast depth; and if so terrible in the type, how much 
more in the reality? They come forth out of Egypt, they eat the Passover. Attend. “Our Passover hath been 
sacrificed, even Christ,” it is said. Wherefore did they have their loins girded? Their guise is that of 


waytarers; for their having shoes, and staves in their hands, and their eating standing, declares nothing 
else than this. Will ye hear the history first, or the mystery? Better the history first. What then is the 
design of the history? The Jews were continually forgetting God’s benefits to them. Accordingly then, God 
tied the sense of these, His benefits, not only to the time, but also to the very habit of them that were to 
eat. For this is why they were to eat girded and sandalled, that when they were asked the reason, they 
might say, “we were ready for our journey, we were just about to go forth out of Egypt to the land of 
promise and we were ready for our exodus.” This then is the historical type. But the reality is this; we too 
eat a Passover, even Christ; “for,” saith he, “our Passover hath been sacrificed, even Christ.” (1 Cor. v. 7.) 
What then? We too ought to eat it, both sandalled and girded. And why? That we too may be ready for our 
Exodus, for our departure hence. 


Moral. Let not any one of them that eat this Passover look towards Egypt, but towards Heaven, towards 
“Jerusalem that is above.” (Gal. iv. 26.) On this account thou eatest with thy loins girded, on this account 
thou eatest with shoes on thy feet, that thou mayest know, that from the moment thou first beginnest to 
eat the Passover, thou oughtest to set out, and to be upon thy journey. And this implies two things, both 
that we must depart out of Egypt, and that, whilst we stay, we must stay henceforth as in a strange 
country; “for our citizenship,” saith he, “is in Heaven” (Philip. iii. 20.); and that all our life long we should 
ever be prepared, so that when we are called we may not put it off, but say, “My heart is fixed.” (Ps. cviii. 
1.) “Yes, but this Paul indeed could say, who knew nothing against himself; but I, who require a long time 
for repentance, I cannot say it.” Yet that to be girded is the part of a waking soul, hearken to what God 
says to that righteous man, “Gird up now thy loins like a man, for I will demand of thee, and declare thou 
unto Me.” (job xxxviii. 3.) This He says also to all the prophets, and this He says again to Moses, to be 
girded. And He Himself also appears to Ezekiel (Ezek. ix. 11, Sept.) girded. Nay more, and the Angels, too, 
appear to us girded (Rev. xv. 6.), as being soldiers. From our being girded about, it comes that we also 
stand bravely as from our standing our being girded comes. 


For we also are going to depart, and many are the difficulties that intervene. When we have crossed this 
plain, straightway the devil is upon us, doing everything, contriving every artifice, to the end that those 
who have been saved out of Egypt, those who have passed the Red Sea, those who are delivered at once 
from the evil demons, and from unnumbered plagues, may be taken and destroyed by him. But, if we be 
vigilant, we too have a pillar of fire, the grace of the Spirit. The same both enlightens and overshadows us. 
We have manna; yea rather not manna, but far more than manna. Spiritual drink we have, not water, that 
springs forth from the Rock. So have we too our encampment (Rev. xx. 9.), and we dwell in the desert 
even now; for a desert indeed without virtue, is the earth even now, even more desolate than that 
wilderness. Why was that desert so terrible? Was it not because it had scorpions in it, and adders? (Deut. 
viii. 15.) “A land,” it is said, “which none passed through.” (Jer. ii. 6.). Yet is not that wilderness, no, it is 
not so barren of fruits, as is this human nature. At this instant, how many scorpions, how many asps are in 
this wilderness, how many serpents, how many “offsprings of vipers” (Matt. iii. 7.) are these through 
whom we at this instant pass! Yet let us not be afraid; for the leader of this our Exodus is not Moses, but 
Jesus. 


How then is it that we shall not suffer the same things? Let us not commit the same acts, and then shall 
we not suffer the same punishment. They murmured, they were ungrateful; let us therefore not cherish 
these passions. How was it that they fell all of them? “They despised the pleasant land.” (Ps. cvi. 24.) 
“How despised’ it? Surely they prized it highly.” By becoming indolent and cowardly, and not choosing to 
undergo any labors to obtain it. Let not us then “despise” Heaven! This is what is meant by “despising.” 
Again, among us also has fruit been brought, fruit from Heaven, not the cluster of grapes borne upon the 
staff (Num. xiii. 23.), but the “earnest of the Spirit” (2 Cor. i. 22.), “the citizenship which is in Heaven” 
(Philip. iii. 20.), which Paul and the whole company of the Apostles, those marvelous husbandmen, have 
taught us. It is not Caleb the son of Jephunneh, nor Jesus the son of Nun, that hath brought these fruits; 
but Jesus the Son of “the Father of mercies” (2 Cor. i. 3.), the Son of the Very God, hath brought every 
virtue, hath brought down from Heaven all the fruits that are from thence, the songs of heaven hath He 
brought. For the words which the Cherubim above say, these hath He charged us to say also, “Holy, Holy, 
Holy.” He hath brought to us the virtue of the Angels. “The Angels marry not, neither are given in 
marriage” (Matt. xxii. 30.); this fair plant hath He planted here also. They love not money, nor anything 
like it; and this too hath He sown amongst us. They never die; and this hath He freely given us also, for 
death is no longer death, but sleep. For hearken to what He saith, “Our friend Lazarus is fallen asleep.” 
(John xi. 11.) 


Seest thou then the fruits of “Jerusalem that is above”? (Gal. iv. 26.) And what is indeed more stupendous 
than all is this, that our warfare is not decided, but all these things are given us before the attainment of 
the promise! For they indeed toiled even after they had entered into the land of promise;—rather, they 
toiled not, for had they chosen to obey God, they might have taken all the cities, without either arms or 
array. Jericho, we know, they overturned, more after the fashion of dancers than of warriors. We however 
have no warfare after we have entered into the land of promise, that is, into Heaven, but only so long as 
we are in the wilderness, that is, in the present life. “For he that is entered into his rest hath himself also 
rested from his works as God did from His.” (Heb. iv. 10.) “Let us not then be weary in well-doing, for in 
due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” (Gal. vi. 9.) Seest thou how that just as He led them, so also He 
leads us? In their case, touching the manna and the wilderness, it is said, “He that gathered much had 


nothing over, and he that gathered little had no lack.” (Ex. xvi. 18.) And we have this charge given us, “not 
to lay up treasure upon the earth.” (Matt. vi. 19.) But if we do lay up treasure, it is no longer the earthly 
worm that corrupts it, as was the case with the manna, but that which dwelleth eternally with fire. Let us 
then “subdue all things,” that we furnish not food to this worm. For “he,” it is said, “who gathered much 
had nothing over.” For this too happens with ourselves also every day. We all of us have but the same 
capacity of hunger to satisfy. And that which is more than this, is but an addition of cares. For what He 
intended in after-times to deliver, saying, “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof” (Matt. vi. 34), this 
had He thus been teaching even from the very beginning, and not even thus did they receive it. But as to 
us, let us not be insatiable, let us not be discontented, let us not be seeking out for splendid houses; for 
we are on our pilgrimage, not at home; so that if there be any that knows that the present life is a sort of 
journey, and expedition, and, as one might say, it is what they call an entrenched camp, he will not be 
seeking for splendid buildings. For who, tell me, be he ever so rich, would choose to build a splendid 
house in an encampment? No one; he would be a laughing stock, he would be building for his enemies, 
and would the more effectually invite them on; and so then, if we be in our senses, neither shall we. The 
present life is nothing else than a march and an encampment. 


Wherefore, I beseech you, let us do all we can, so as to lay up no treasure here; for if the thief should 
come, we must in a moment arise and depart. “Watch,” saith He, “for ye know not at what hour the thief 
cometh” (Matt. xxiv. 42, 43.), thus naming death. O then, before he cometh, let us send away everything 
before us to our native country; but here let us be “well girded,” that we may be enabled to overcome our 
enemies, whom God grant that we may overcome, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with Whom together with the Holy Ghost, be unto the Father glory, strength, honor forever and 
ever. Amen. 


HOMILY XXIV 


EPHESIANS VI. 14-17 


“Stand therefore, having girded your loins with truth, and having on the breastplate of righteousness; and 
having shod your feet with the preparation of the gospel of peace; withal taking up the shield of faith, 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the evil one. And take the helmet of salvation, 
and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” 


“Having girded your loins,” saith he, “with truth.” What can be the meaning of this? I have stated in the 
preceding discourse, that he ought to be lightly accoutered, in order that there should be no impediment 
whatever to his running. 


“And having on,” he continues, “the breastplate of righteousness.” As the breastplate is impenetrable, so 
also is righteousness, and by righteousness here he means a life of universal virtue. Such a life no one 
shall ever be able to overthrow; it is true, many wound him, but no one cuts through him, no, not the devil 
himself. It is as though one were to say, “having righteous deeds fixed in the breast”; of these it is that 
Christ saith, “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness; for they shall be filled.” (Matt. 
v. 6.) Thus is he firm and strong like a breastplate. Such a man will never be put out of temper. 


“And having shod your feet with the preparation of the gospel of peace.” It is more uncertain in what 
sense this was said. What then is its meaning? They are noble greaves, doubtless, with which he invests 
us. Either then he means this, that we should be prepared for the gospel, and should make use of our feet 
for this, and should prepare and make ready its way before it; or if not this, at least that we ourselves 
should be prepared for our departure. “The preparation,” then, “of the gospel of peace,” is nothing else 
than a most virtuous life; according to what the Prophet saith. “Thou wilt prepare their heart, thou wilt 
cause thine ear to hear.” (Ps. x. 17.) “Of the gospel,” he says, “of peace,” and with reason; for inasmuch as 
he had made mention of warfare and fighting, he shows us that this conflict with the evil spirits we must 
needs have: for the gospel is “the gospel of peace”; this war which we have against them, puts an end to 
another war, that, namely, which is between us and God; if we are at war with the devil, we are at peace 
with God. Fear not therefore, beloved; it is a “gospel,” that is, a word of good news; already is the victory 
won. 


“Withal taking up the shield of faith.” 


By “faith” in this place, he means, not knowledge, (for that he never would have ranged last,) but that gift 
by which miracles are wrought. And with reason does he term this “faith’ a shield”; for as the shield is put 
before the whole body, as if it were a sort of rampart, just so is this faith; for all things yield to it. 


“Wherewith ye shall be able,” saith he, “to quench all the fiery darts of the evil one.” 


For this shield nothing shall be able to resist; for hearken to what Christ saith to His disciples, “If ye have 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place, and it 
shall remove.” (Matt. xvii. 20.) But how are we to have this faith? When we have rightly performed all 
those duties. 


“By the darts of the evil one,” he means, both temptations, and vile desires; and “fiery,” he says, for such 
is the character of these desires. Yet if faith can command the evil spirits, much more can it also the 
passions of the soul. 


“And take the helmet,” he continues, “of salvation,” that is, of your salvation. For he is casing them in 
armor. 


“And the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” He either means the Spirit, or else, “the spiritual 
sword”: for by this all things are severed, by this all things are cleft asunder, by this we cut off even the 
serpent’s head. 


Ver. 18, 19, 20. “With all prayer and supplication,” saith he, “praying at all seasons in the Spirit, and 
watching thereunto in all perseverance and supplication for all the saints; and on my behalf that utterance 
may be given unto me, in opening my mouth to make known with boldness the mystery of the gospel, for 
which I am an ambassador in chains, that in it I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak.” 


As the word of God has power to do all things, so also has he who has the spiritual gift. “For the word of 
God,” saith he, “is living, and active and sharper than any two-edged sword.” (Heb. iv. 12.) Now mark the 
wisdom of this blessed Apostle. He hath armed them with all security. What then is necessary after that? 
To call upon the King, that He may stretch forth His hand. “With all prayer, and supplication, praying at all 
seasons in the Spirit”; for it is possible “to pray” not “in the Spirit,” when one “uses vain repetitions” 
(Matt. vi. 7.); “and watching thereunto,” he adds, that is, keeping sober; for such ought the armed warrior, 
he that stands at the King’s side, to be; wakeful and temperate:—”in all perseverance and supplication for 
all the saints; and on my behalf that utterance may be given unto me in opening my mouth.” What sayest 
thou, blessed Paul? Hast thou, then, need of thy disciples? And well does he say, “in opening my mouth.” 
He did not then study what he used to say, but according to what Christ said, “When they deliver you up, 
be not anxious how or what ye shall speak: for it shall be given you in that hour what ye shall speak” 
(Matt. x. 19.): so truly did he do everything by faith, everything by grace. “With boldness,” he proceeds, 
“to make known the mystery of the Gospel”; that is, that I may answer for myself in its defense, as I ought. 
And art thou bound in thy chain, and still needest the aid of others? Yea, saith he, for so was Peter also 
bound in his chain, and yet nevertheless “was prayer made earnestly for him.” (Acts xii. 5.) “For which I 
am an ambassador in chains, that in it I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak”; that is, that I may answer 
with confidence, with courage, with great prudence. 


Ver. 21. “But that ye also may know my affairs, how I do, Tychicus, the beloved brother and faithful 
minister in the Lord, shall make known to you all things.” 


As soon as he had mentioned his chains, he leaves something for Tychicus also to relate to them of his 
own accord. For whatever topics there were of doctrine and of exhortation, all these he explained by his 
letter: but what were matters of bare recital, these he entrusted to the bearer of the letter. “That ye may 
know my affairs,” that is, may be informed of them. This manifests both the love which he entertained 
towards them, and their love towards him. 


Ver. 22. “Whom I have sent unto you,” saith he, “for this very purpose, that ye may know our state, and 
that he may comfort your hearts.” 


This language he employs, not without a purpose, but in consequence of what he had been saying 
previously; “having girded your loins, having on the breastplate,” &c., which are a token of a constant and 
unceasing advance; for hear what the Prophet saith, “Let it be unto him as the raiment wherewith he 
covereth himself, and for the girdle wherewith he is girded continually” (Ps. cix. 19.); and the Prophet 
Isaiah again saith, that God hath “put on righteousness as a breastplate” (Isa. lix. 17.); by these 
expressions instructing us that these are things which we must have, not for a short time only, but 
continually, inasmuch as there is continual need of warfare. “For it is said the righteous are bold as a 
lion.” (Prov. xxviii. 1.) For he that is armed with such a breastplate, it cannot be that he should fear the 
array that is against him, but he will leap into the midst of the enemy. And again Isaiah saith, “How 
beautiful are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings.” (Isa. lii. 7.) Who would not run, who would not 
serve in such a cause; to publish the good tidings of peace, peace between God and man, peace, where 
men have toiled not, but where God hath wrought all? 


But what is the “preparation of the Gospel”? Let us hearken to what John saith, “Make ye ready the way of 
the Lord, make His paths straight.” (Matt. iii. 3.) But again there is need also of another “preparation” 
after baptism, so that we may do nothing unworthy of “peace.” And then, since the feet are usually a 
token of the way of life, hence he is constantly exhorting in this language, “Look, therefore, carefully how 
ye walk.” (Eph. v. 15.) On this account, he would say, let us exhibit a practice and example worthy of the 
Gospel; that is, make our life and conduct pure. The good tidings of peace have been proclaimed to you, 
give to these good tidings a ready way; since if ye again become enemies, there is no more “preparation of 
peace.” Be ready, be not backward to embrace this peace. As ye were ready and disposed for peace and 
faith, so also continue. The shield is that which first receives the assaults of the adversary, and preserves 
the armor uninjured. So long then as faith be right and the life be right, the armor remains uninjured. 


He discourses, however, much concerning faith, but most especially in writing to the Hebrews, as he does 
also concerning hope. Believe, saith he, in the good things to come, and none of this armor shall be 
injured. In dangers, in toils, by holding out thy hope and thy faith to protect thee, thou wilt preserve thy 
armor uninjured. “He that cometh to God must believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them that 
seek after Him.” (Heb. xi. 6.) Faith is a shield; but wherever there are quibbles, and reasonings, and 
scrutinizings, then is it no longer a shield, but it impedes us. Let this our faith be such as shall cover and 
screen the whole frame. Let it not then be scanty, so as to leave the feet or any other part exposed, but let 
the shield be commensurate with the whole body. 


“Fiery darts.” For many doubtful reasonings there are, which set the soul, as it were, on fire, many 
difficulties, many perplexities, but all of them faith sets entirely at rest; many things does the devil dart in, 
to inflame our soul and bring us into uncertainty; as, for example, when some persons say, “Is there then a 
resurrection?” “Is there a judgment?” “Is there a retribution?” “But is there faith?” the apostle would say, 
“thou shalt with it quench the darts of the devil. Has any base lust assaulted thee? Hold before thee thy 
faith in the good things to come, and it will not even show itself, yea, it will perish.” “All the darts”; not 
some quenched, and others not. Hearken to what Paul saith, “For I reckon that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be revealed to us-ward.” (Rom. viii. 
18.) Seest thou how many darts the righteous quenched in those days? Seemeth it not to thee to be “fiery 
darts,” when the patriarch burned with inward fire, as he was offering up his son? Yea, and other 
righteous men also have quenched “all his darts.” Whether then they be reasonings that assault us, let us 
hold out this; or whether they be base desires, let us use this; or whether again labors and distresses, 
upon this let us repose. Of all the other armor, this is the safeguard; if we have not this, they will be 
quickly pierced through. “Withal,” saith he, “taking up the shield of faith.” What is the meaning of 
“withal”? It means both “in truth,” and “in righteousness,” and “in the preparation of the gospel”; that is 
to say, all these have need of the aid of faith. 


And therefore he adds further, “and take the helmet of salvation”; that is to say, finally by this shall ye be 
able to be in security. To receive the helmet of salvation is to escape the peril. For as the helmet covers 
the head perfectly in every part, and suffers it not to sustain any injury, but preserves it, so also does faith 
supply alike the place of a shield, and of a helmet to preserve us. For if we quench his darts, quickly shall 
we receive also those saving thoughts that suffer not our governing principle to sustain any harm; for if 
these, the thoughts that are adverse to our salvation, are quenched, those which are not so, but which 
contribute to our salvation, and inspire us with good hopes, will be generated within us, and will rest upon 
our governing principle, as a helmet does upon the head. 


And not only this, but we shall take also “the sword of the Spirit,” and thus not only ward off his missiles, 
but smite the devil himself. For a soul that does not despair of herself, and is proof against those fiery 
darts, will stand with all intrepidity to face the enemy, and will cleave open his breastplate with this very 
sword with which Paul also burst through it, and “brought into captivity his devices” (2 Cor. x. 5.); he will 
cut off and behead the serpent. 


“Which is the word of God.” 


By the “word of God” in this place, he means on the one hand the ordinance of God, or the word of 
command; or on the other that it is in the Name of Christ. For if we keep his commandments, by these we 
shall kill and slay the dragon himself, “the crooked serpent.” (Isa. xxvii. 1.) And as he said, “Ye shall be 
able to quench the fiery darts of the evil one”; that he might not puff them up, he shows them, that above 
all things they stand in need of God; for what does he say? 


“With all prayer and supplication,” he says, these things shall be done, and ye shall accomplish all by 
praying. But when thou drawest near, never ask for thyself only: thus shalt thou have God favorable to 
thee. 


“With all prayer and supplication, praying at all seasons in the Spirit, and watching thereunto in all 
perseverance for all the saints.” Limit it not, I say, to certain times of the day, for hear what he is saying; 
approach at all times; “pray,” saith he, “without ceasing.” (1 Thess. v. 17.) Hast thou never heard of that 
widow, how by her importunity she prevailed? (Luke xviii. 1-7.) Hast thou never heard of that friend, who 
at midnight shamed his friend into yielding by his perseverance? (Luke xi. 5-8.) Hast thou not heard of the 
Syrophoenician woman (Mark vii. 25-30.), how by the constancy of her entreaty she called forth the 
Lord’s compassion? These all of them gained their object by their importunity. 


“Praying at all seasons,” saith he, “in the Spirit.” 


That is to say, let us seek for the things which are according to God, nothing of this world, nothing 
pertaining to this life. 


Therefore, is there need not only that we “pray without ceasing,” but also, that we should do so 
“watching;—and watching,” saith he, “thereunto.” Whether he is here speaking of vigils; or of the 
wakefulness of the soul, I admit both meanings. Seest thou how that Canaanitish woman watched unto 
prayer? and though the Lord gave her no answer, nay, even shook her off, and called her a dog, she said, 


“Yea, Lord: for even the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their masters’ table” (Matt. xv. 27.), and 
desisted not until she obtained her request. How, too, did that widow cry, and persist so long, until she 
was able to shame into yielding that ruler, that neither feared God, nor regarded man (Luke xviii. 1-7.)? 
And how, again, did the friend persist, remaining before the door in the dead of night, till he shamed the 
other into yielding by his importunity, and made him arise. (Luke xi. 5-8.) This is to be watchful. 


Wouldest thou understand what watchfulness in prayer is? Go to Hannah, hearken to her very words, 
“Adonai Eloi Sabaoth.” (1 Sam. i. 11.) Nay, rather, hear what preceded those words; “they all rose up,” 
says the history, “from the table” (1 Sam. i. 9.), and she, forthwith, did not betake herself to sleep, nor to 
repose. Whence she appears to me even when she was sitting at the table to have partaken lightly, and not 
to have been made heavy with viands. Otherwise never could she have shed so many tears; for if we, when 
we are fasting and foodless, hardly pray thus, or rather never pray thus, much more would not she ever 
have prayed thus after a meal, unless even at the meal she had been as they that eat not. Let us be 
ashamed, us that are men, at the example of this woman; let us be ashamed, that are suing and gasping 
for a kingdom, at her, praying and weeping for a little child. “And she stood,” it says, “before the Lord” (1 
Sam. i. 10.); and what are her words? “Adonai, Lord, Eloi Sabaoth!” and this is, being interpreted, “O 
Lord, the God of Hosts.” Her tears went before her tongue; by these she hoped to prevail with God to 
bend to her request. Where tears are, there is always affliction also: where affliction is, there is great 
wisdom and heedfulness. “If thou wilt indeed,” she continues, “look on the affliction of thine handmaid, 
and wilt give unto thine handmaid a man child, then will I give him unto the Lord all the days of his life.” 
(1 Sam. i. 11.) She said not, “for one year,” or, “for two,” as we do;—nor said she, “if thou wilt give me a 
child, I will give thee money”; but, “I give back to Thee the very gift itself entire, my first-born, the son of 
my prayer.” Truly here was a daughter of Abraham. He gave when it was demanded of him. She offers 
even before it is demanded. 


” 


But observe even after this her deep reverence. “Only her lips moved, but her voice,” it saith, “was not 
heard.” (1 Sam. i. 13.) And thus does he who would gain his request draw nigh unto God; not consulting 
his ease, nor gaping, nor lounging, nor scratching his head, nor with utter listlessness. What, was not God 
able to grant, even without any prayer at all? What, did He not know the woman’s desire even before she 
asked? And yet had He granted it before she asked, then the woman’s earnestness would not have been 
shown, her virtue would not have been made manifest, she would not have gained so great a reward. So 
that the delay is not the result of envy or of witchcraft, but of providential kindness. When therefore ye 
hear the Scripture saying, that “the Lord had shut up her womb” (ver. 5, 6.), and that, “her rival provoked 
her sore”; consider that it is His intention to prove the woman’s seriousness. For, mark, she had a 
husband devoted to her, for he said (ver. 8.), “Am I not better to thee than ten sons?” “And her rival,” it 
saith, “provoked her sore,” that is, reproached her, insulted over her. And yet did she never once retaliate, 
nor utter imprecation against her, nor say, “Avenge me, for my rival reviles me.” The other had children, 
but this woman had her husband’s love to make amends. With this at least he even consoled her, saying, 
“Am not I better to thee than ten sons?” 


But let us look, again, at the deep wisdom of this woman. “And Eli,” it says, “thought she had been 
drunken.” (Ver. 13.) Yet observe what she says to him also, “Nay, count not thine handmaid for a daughter 
of Belial, for out of the abundance of my complaint and my provocation have I spoken hitherto.” (Ver. 16.) 
Here is truly the proof of a contrite heart, when we are not angry with those that revile us, when we are 
not indignant against them, when we reply but in self-defense. Nothing renders the heart so wise as 
affliction; nothing is there so sweet as “godly mourning.” (2 Cor. vii. 10.) “Out of the abundance,” saith 
she, “of my complaint and my provocation have I spoken hitherto.” Her let us imitate, one and all. 
Hearken, ye that are barren, hearken, ye that desire children, hearken, both husbands and wives; yes, for 
husbands, too, used oftentimes to contribute their part; for hear what the Scripture saith, “And Isaac 
intreated the Lord for Rebekah his wife, because she was barren.” (Gen. xxv. 21.) For prayer is able to 
accomplish great things. 


“With all prayer and supplication,” saith he, “for all the saints, and for me,” placing himself last. What 
doest thou, O blessed Paul, in thus placing thyself last? Yea, saith he, “that utterance may be given unto 
me, in opening my mouth, to make known with boldness the mystery of the gospel, for which I am an 
ambassador in chains.” And where art thou an ambassador? “To mankind,” saith he. Oh! amazing 
lovingkindness of God! He sent from Heaven in His own Name ambassadors for peace, and lo, men took 
them, and bound them, and reverenced not so much as the law of nations, that an ambassador never 
suffers any hurt. “But, however, I am an ambassador in bonds. The chain lies like a bridle upon me, 
restraining my boldness, but your prayer shall open my mouth” in order that I may speak all things I was 
sent to speak. 


“But that ye also may know my affairs, how I do, Tychicus, the beloved brother, and faithful minister in the 
Lord, shall make known to you all things.” If “faithful,” he will tell no falsehood, he will in everything 
speak the truth:—”whom I have sent unto you for this very purpose, that ye might know our state, and 
that he may comfort your hearts.” Amazing, transcendent affection! “that it may not be in the power,” he 
means, “of them that would, to affright you.” For it is probable that they were in tribulation; for the 
expression, “may comfort your hearts,” intimates as much; that is, “may not suffer you to sink under it.” 


Ver. 23. “Peace be to the brethren and love with faith from God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


He invokes upon them, “peace and love with faith.” He saith well: for he would not that they should have 
regard to love by itself, and mingle themselves with those of a different faith. Either he means this, or that 
above described, namely, that they should have faith also, so as to have a cheerful confidence of the good 
things to come. The “peace” which is towards God, and the “love.” And if there be peace, there will also 
be love; if love, there will be peace also. “With faith,” because without faith, love amounts to nothing; or 
rather love could not exist at all without it. 


Ver. 24. “Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in uncorruptness.” 
Why does he separate the two here, placing “peace” by itself, and “grace” by itself? 
“In uncorruptness,” he concludes. 


What is this, “in uncorruptness”? It either means, “in purity”; or else, “for the sake of those things which 
are incorruptible,” as, for example, not in riches, nor in glory, but in those treasures which are 
incorruptible. The “in” means, “through.” “Through uncorruptness,” that is, “through virtue.” Because all 
sin is corruption. And in the same way as we Say a virgin is corrupted, so also do we speak of the soul. 
Hence Paul says, “Lest by any means your minds should be corrupted.” (2 Cor. xi. 3.) And again 
elsewhere, he says, “In doctrine, showing uncorruptness.” For what, tell me, is corruption of the body? Is 
it not the dissolution of the whole frame, and of its union? This then is what takes place also in the soul 
when sin enters. The beauty of the soul is temperance, and righteousness; the health of the soul is 
courage, and prudence; for the base man is hideous in our eyes, so is the covetous, so is the man who 
gives himself up to evil practices, and so the coward and unmanly man is sick, and the foolish man is out 
of health. Now that sins work corruption, is evident from this, that they render men base, and weak, and 
cause them to be sick and diseased. Nay, and when we say that a virgin is corrupted, we say so, strictly 
speaking, on this account also, not only because the body is defiled, but because of the transgression. For 
the mere act is natural; and if in that consisted the “corruption,” then were marriage corruption. Hence is 
it not the act that is corruption, but the sin, for it dishonors and puts her to shame. And again, what would 
be corruption in the case of a house? Its dissolution. And so, universally, corruption is a change which 
takes place for the worse, a change into another state, to the utter extinction of the former one. For hear 
what the Scripture saith, “All flesh had corrupted his way” (Gen. vi. 12.); and again, “In intolerable 
corruption” (Ex. xviii. 18.); and again, “Men corrupted in mind.” (2 Tim. iii. 8.) Our body is corruptible, but 
our soul is incorruptible. Oh then, let us not make that corruptible also. This, the corruption of the body, 
was the work of former sin; but sin which is after the Laver, has the power also to render the soul 
corruptible, and to make it an easy prey to “the worm that dieth not.” For never had that worm touched it, 
had it not found the soul corruptible. The worm touches not adamant, and even if he touches it, he can do 
it no harm. Oh then, corrupt not the soul; for that which is corrupted is full of foul stench; for hearken to 
the Prophet who saith, “My wounds stink and are corrupt because of my foolishness.” (Ps. xxxviii. 5.) 


However, “this corruption” of the body “shall put on incorruption” (1 Cor. xv. 53.), but the other of the 
soul, never; for where incorruption is, there is no corruption. Thus is it a corruption which is 
incorruptible, which hath no end, a deathless death; which would have been, had the body remained 
deathless. Now if we shall depart into the next world having not corruption, we have that corruption 
incorruptible and endless; for to be ever burning, and not burnt up, ever wasted by the worm, is 
corruption incorruptible; like as was the case with the blessed Job. He was corrupted, and died not, and 
that through a lengthened period, and “wasted continually, scraping the clods of dust from his sore.” 
Some such torment as this shall it undergo, when the worms surround and devour it, not for two years nor 
for three, nor for ten, nor for ten thousand, but for years without end; for “their worm,” saith He, “dieth 
not.” 


Moral. Let us take the alarm then, I entreat you, let us dread the words, that we meet not with the 
realities. Covetousness is corruption, corruption more dangerous than any other, and leading on to 
idolatry. Let us shun the corruption, let us choose the incorruption. Hast thou in covetousness 
overreached and defrauded some one? The fruits of thy covetousness perish, but the covetousness 
remains; a corruption which is the foundation of incorruptible corruption. The enjoyment indeed passes 
away, but the sin remains imperishable. A fearful evil is it for us not to strip ourselves of everything in this 
present world; a great calamity to depart into the next with loads of sins about us. “For in Sheol,” it is said 
“who shall give Thee thanks?” (Ps. vi. 5.) There is the place of judgment; then is there no longer season 
for repentance. How many things did the rich man bewail then? (Luke xvi. 23.) And yet it availed him 
nothing. How many things did they say who had neglected to feed Christ? (Matt. xxv. 41.) Yet were they 
led away notwithstanding into the everlasting fire. How many things had they then to say: “that had 
wrought iniquity”; “Lord, did we not prophesy by Thy Name, and by Thy Name cast out devils?” And yet 
notwithstanding, they were not owned. All these things therefore will take place then; but it will be of no 
avail, if they be not done now. Let us fear then, lest ever we should have to say then, “Lord, when saw we 
Thee an hungered, and fed Thee not?” (Matt. xxv. 44.) Let us feed Him now, not one day, nor two, nor 
three days. “For let not mercy and truth,” saith the Wise Man, “forsake thee.” (Prov. iii. 3.) He saith not 
“do it once, nor twice.” The Virgins, we know, had oil, but not enough to last out. (Matt. xxv. 3, 8.) And 
thus we need much oil, and thus should we be “like a green olive tree in the house of God.” (Ps. lii. 8.) Let 


us reflect then how many burdens of sins each of us has about him, and let us make our acts of mercy 
counterbalance them; nay rather, far exceed them, that not only the sins may be quenched, but that the 
acts of righteousness may be also accounted unto us for righteousness. For if the good deeds be not so 
many in number as to put aside the crimes laid against us, and out of the remainder to be counted unto us 
for righteousness, then shall no one rescue us from that punishment, from which God grant that we may 
be all delivered, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father, 
&c. 
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INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE 


The Philippians are of a city in Macedonia, a city that is a colony, as Luke saith. Here that seller of purple 
was converted, a woman of uncommon piety and heedfulness. Here the ruler of the synagogue believed. 
Here was Paul scourged with Silas. Here the magistrates requested them to depart, and were afraid of 
them, and the preaching had an illustrious commencement. And he bears them many and high testimonies 
himself, calling them his own crown, and saying they had suffered much. For, “To you,” he saith, “it hath 
been granted of God, not only to believe on Him, but also to suffer in His behalf.” (Philip. i. 29.) But when 
he wrote to them, it happened that he was in bonds. Therefore he says, “So that my bonds became 
manifest in Christ in the whole praetorium,” calling the palace of Nero the praetorium. But he was bound 
and let go again, and this he showed to Timothy by saying, “At my first defence no one took my part, but 
all forsook me: may it not be laid to their account. But the Lord stood by me and strengthened me.” (2 
Tim. iv. 16.) He speaks of the bonds then in which he was before that defence. For that Timothy was not 
present then, is evident: for, “At my first defence,” he says, “no man took my part”; and this, by writing, he 
was making known to him. He would not then, had he already known it, have written thus to him. But 
when he wrote this epistle, Timothy was with him. And he shows it by what he says: “But I hope in the 
Lord Jesus to send Timothy shortly unto you.” (Philip. ii. 19.) And again, “Him I hope to send forthwith so 
soon as I shall see how it will go with me.” For he was loosed from his bonds and again bound after he had 
been to them. But if he saith, “Yea, and I am offered upon the sacrifice and service of your faith,” it is not 
as though this were now come to pass, but as much as to say, “and whenever this takes place I am glad,” 
raising them from their dejection at his bonds. For that he was not about to die at that time is plain from 
what he saith: “But I hope in the Lord that I myself also shall come shortly unto you.” (Philip. ii. 24.) And 
again, “And having this confidence, I know that I shall abide, yea, and abide with you all.” 


2. But the Philippians had sent to him Epaphroditus, to carry him money, and to know the things 
concerning him, for they were most lovingly disposed toward him. For that they sent, hear himself, saying, 
“T have all things, and abound; I am filled, having received from Epaphroditus the things that came from 
you.” At the same time they sent to know this. For that they sent also to know this he shows at once in the 
beginning of the epistle, writing of his own matters, and saying, “But I would have you know that the 
things which happened unto me have fallen out rather unto the progress of the Gospel.” (Philip. i. 12.) 
And again, “I hope to send Timothy shortly unto you, that I also may be of good comfort when I know your 
state.” This, “that I also,” is as if he meant “as you for full assurance sent to know the things concerning 
me, so I also,’ that I may be of good comfort when I know the things concerning you.” Since then they had 
also been a long time without sending (for this he proves by saying, “Now at length you have revived your 
thought for me”) (Philip. iv. 10.), and then they heard that he was in bonds (Philip. ii. 26.); for if they heard 
about Epaphroditus, that he was sick, he being no such very remarkable person as Paul was, much more 
did they hear about Paul, and it was reasonable that they should be disturbed; therefore, in the opening of 
the epistle he offers them much consolation about his bonds, showing that they should not merely not be 
disturbed, but even rejoice. Then he gives them counsel about unanimity and humility, teaching them that 
this was their greatest safety, and that so they could easily overcome their enemies. For it is not being in 
bonds that is painful to your teachers, but their disciples not being of one mind. For the former brings 
even furtherance to the Gospel, but the latter distracts. 


3. So then after admonishing them to be of one mind, and showing that unanimity comes of humility, and 
then aiming a shaft at those Jews who were everywhere corrupting the doctrine under a show of 
Christianity, and calling them “dogs” and “evil workers” (Philip. iii. 2.), and giving admonition to keep 
away from them, and teaching to whom it is right to attend, and discoursing at length on moral points, 
and bringing them to order, and recalling them to themselves, by saying, “The Lord is at hand” (Philip. iv. 
5.), he makes mention also, with his usual wisdom, of what had been sent, and then offers them abundant 
consolation. But he appears in writing to be doing them special honor, and never in any place writes any 
thing of reproof, which is a proof of their virtue, in that they gave no occasion to their teacher, and that he 
has written to them not in the way of rebuke, but throughout in the way of encouragement. And as I said 
also at first, this city showed great readiness for the faith; inasmuch as the very jailor, (and you know it is 
a business full of all wickedness,) at once, upon one miracle, both ran to them, and was baptized with all 
his house. For the miracle that took place he saw alone, but the gain he reaped not alone, but jointly with 
his wife and all his house. Nay, even the magistrates who scourged him seem to have done this rather of 
sudden impulse than out of wickedness, both from their sending at once to let him go, and from their 
being afterwards afraid. And he bears testimony to them not only in faith, or in perils, but also in well- 
doing, where he says, “That even in the beginning of the Gospel, ye sent once and again unto my need” 
(Philip. iv. 15, 16.), when no one else did so; for he says, “no Church had fellowship with me in the matter 


of giving and receiving”; and that their intermission had been rather from lack of opportunity than from 
choice, saying, “Not that ye took no thought for me, but ye lacked opportunity.” (Philip. iv. 10.) Let us also, 
knowing these things, and having so many patterns, and the love that he bore them—for that he loved 
them greatly appears in his saying, “For I have no man like minded, who will care truly for your state” 
(Philip. ii. 20.); and again, “Because I have you in my heart, and in my bonds,”— 


4. let us also, knowing these things, show ourselves worthy of such examples, by being ready to suffer for 
Christ. But now the persecution is no more. So then, if there is nothing else, let us imitate their 
earnestness in well doing, and not think, if we have given once or twice, that we have fulfilled all. For we 
must do this through our whole life. For it is not once that we have to please God, but constantly. The 
racer, if, after running even ten heats, he leave the remaining one undone, has lost all; and we, if we begin 
with good works, and afterward faint, have lost all, have spoiled all. Listen to that profitable admonition 
that saith, “Let not mercy and truth forsake thee.” (Prov. iii. 3.) He saith not do so once, nor the second 
time, nor the third, nor the tenth, nor the hundredth, but continually: “let them not forsake thee.” And he 
did not say, Do not forsake them, but, “Let them not forsake thee,” showing that we are in need of them, 
and not they of us; and teaching us that we ought to make every effort to keep them with us. And “bind 
them,” saith he, “about thy neck.” For as the children of the wealthy have an ornament of gold about their 
neck, and never put it off, because it exhibits a token of their high birth, so should we too wear mercy 
ever about us, showing that we are children of the compassionate one, “who makes the sun to rise upon 
the evil and the good” (Matt. v. 45.). “But the unbelievers,” you say, “do not believe it.” I say then, hereby 
shall they believe, if we do these works. If they see that we take pity on all, and are enrolled under Him 
for our Teacher, they will know that it is in imitation of Him that we so act. For “mercy,” it says, “and true 
faith.” He well said “true.” For He willeth it not to be of rapine or fraud. For this were not “faith”; this 
were not “truth.” For he that plundereth must lie and forswear himself. So do not thou, saith he, but have 
faith with thy mercy. 


Let us put on this ornament. Let us make a golden chain for our soul, of mercy I mean, while we are here. 
For if this age pass, we can use it no longer. And why? There there are no poor, There there are no riches, 
no more want There. While we are children, let us not rob ourselves of this ornament. For as with 
children, if they become men, these are taken away, and they are advanced to other adornment; so too is 
it with us. There will be no more alms by money, but other and far nobler. Let us not then deprive 
ourselves of this! Let us make our soul appear beautiful! Great is alms, beautiful, and honorable, great is 
that gift, but greater is goodness. If we learn to despise riches, we shall learn other things besides. For 
behold how many good things spring from hence! He that giveth alms, as he ought to give, learns to 
despise wealth. He that has learned to despise wealth has cut up the root of evils. So that he does not do a 
greater good than he receives, not merely in that there is a due recompense and a requital for alms, but 
also in that his soul becomes philosophic, and elevated, and rich. He that gives alms is instructed not to 
admire riches or gold. And this lesson once fixed in his mind, he has gotten a great step toward mounting 
to Heaven, and has cut away ten thousand occasions of strife, and contention, and envy, and dejection. For 
ye know, ye too know, that all things are done for riches, and unnumbered wars are made for riches. But 
he that has learned to despise them, has placed himself in a quiet harbor, he no longer fears damage. For 
this hath alms taught him. He no longer desires what is his neighbor’s; for how should he, that parts with 
his own, and gives? He no longer envies the rich man; for how should he, that is willing to become poor? 
He clears the eye of his soul. And these are but here. But hereafter it is not to be told what blessings he 
shall win. He shall not abide without with the foolish virgins, but shall enter in with those that were wise, 
together with the Bridegroom, having his lamps bright. And though they have endured hardship in 
virginity, he that hath not so much as tasted these hardships shall be better than they. Such is the power 
of Mercy. She brings in her nurslings with much boldness. For she is known to the porters in Heaven, that 
keep the gates of the Bride-Chamber, and not known only, but reverenced; and those whom she knows to 
have honored her, she will bring in with much boldness, and none will gainsay, but all make room. For if 
she brought God down to earth, and persuaded him to become man, much more shall she be able to raise 
a man to Heaven; for great is her might. If then from mercy and loving-kindness God became man, and He 
persuaded Himself to become a servant, much rather will He bring His servants into His own house. Her 
let us love, on her let us set our affection, not one day, nor two, but all our life long, that she may 
acknowledge us. If she acknowledge us, the Lord will acknowledge us too. If she disown us, the Lord too 
will disown us, and will say, “I know you not.” But may it not be ours to hear this voice, but that happy one 
instead, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” (Matt. xxv. 34.) Which may we all obtain, by His grace and lovingkindness, in Christ Jesus our 
Lord, with whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost, be glory, strength, honor, now and for ever, and world 
without end. Amen. 


HOMILY I 


PHILIPPIANS I. 1, 2 


“Paul and Timothy, servants of Christ Jesus, to all the saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, fellow- 
Bishops and Deacons: Grace to you, and peace, from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Here, as writing to those of equal honor, he does not set down his rank of Teacher, but another, and that a 


great one. And what is that? He calls himself a “servant,” and not an Apostle. For great truly is this rank 
too, and the sum of all good things, to be a servant of Christ, and not merely to be called so. “The servant 
of Christ,” this is truly a free man in respect to sin, and being a genuine servant, he is not a servant to any 
other, since he would not be Christ’s servant, but by halves. And in again writing to the Romans also, he 
says, “Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ.” (Rom. i. 1.) But writing to the Corinthians and to Timothy he calls 
himself an “Apostle.” On what account then is this? Not because they were superior to Timothy. Far from 
it. But rather he honors them, and shows them attention, beyond all others to whom he wrote. For he also 
bears witness to great virtue in them. For besides, there indeed he was about to order many things, and 
therefore assumed his rank as an Apostle. But here he gives them no injunctions but such as they could 
perceive of themselves. 


“To the saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi.” Since it was likely that the Jews too would call 
themselves “saints” from the first oracle, when they were called a “holy people, a people for God’s own 
possession” (Ex. xix. 6; Deut. vii. 6, etc.); for this reason he added, “to the saints in Christ Jesus.” For 
these alone are holy, and those hence-forward profane. “To the fellow-Bishops and Deacons.” What is this? 
were there several Bishops of one city? Certainly not; but he called the Presbyters so. For then they still 
interchanged the titles, and the Bishop was called a Deacon. For this cause in writing to Timothy, he said, 
“Fulfil thy ministry,” when he was a Bishop. For that he was a Bishop appears by his saying to him, “Lay 
hands hastily on no man.” (1 Tim. v. 22.) And again, “Which was given thee with the laying on of the hands 
of the Presbytery.” (1 Tim. iv. 14.) Yet Presbyters would not have laid hands on a Bishop. And again, in 
writing to Titus, he says, “For this cause I left thee in Crete, that thou shouldest appoint elders in every 
city, as I gave thee charge. If any man is blameless, the husband of one wife” (Tit. i. 5, 6.); which he says 
of the Bishop. And after saying this, he adds immediately, “For the Bishop must be blameless, as God’s 
steward, not self willed.” (Tit. i. 7.) So then, as I said, both the Presbyters were of old called Bishops and 
Deacons of Christ, and the Bishops Presbyters; and hence even now many Bishops write, “To my fellow- 
Presbyter,” and, “To my fellow-Deacon.” But otherwise the specific name is distinctly appropriated to 
each, the Bishop and the Presbyter. “To the fellow-Bishops,” he says, “and Deacons, 


Ver. 2. “Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


How is it that though he nowhere else writes to the Clergy, not in Rome, nor in Corinth, nor in Ephesus, 
nor anywhere, but in general, to “all the saints, the believers, the beloved,” yet here he writes to the 
Clergy? Because it was they that sent, and bare fruit, and it was they that dispatched Epaphroditus to 
him. 


Ver. 3. “I thank my God,” he says, “upon all my remembrance of you.” 


He said in another of his writings, “Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit to them: for they 
watch in behalf of your souls, as they that shall give account; that they may do this with joy, and not with 
grief.” (Heb. xiii. 17.) If then the “grief” be due to the wickedness of the disciples, the doing it “with joy” 
would be due to their advancement. As often as I remember you, I glorify God. But this he does from his 
being conscious of many good things in them. I both glorify, he says, and pray. I do not, because ye have 
advanced unto virtue, cease praying for you. But “I thank my God,” he says, “upon all my remembrance of 


” 


you, 
Ver. 4. “Always in every prayer of mine for you all making request also with joy.” 


“Always,” not only while I am praying. “With joy.” For it is possible to do this with grief too, as when he 
says elsewhere, “For out of much affliction and anguish of heart I wrote unto you with many tears.” (2 Cor. 
ii. 4.) 


Ver. 5. “For your fellowship in furtherance of the Gospel from the first day even until now.” 


Great is that he here witnesseth of them, and very great, and what one might have witnessed of Apostles 
and Evangelists. Ye did not, because ye were entrusted with one city, he saith, care for that only, but ye 
leave nothing undone to be sharers of my labors, being everywhere at hand and working with me, and 
taking part in my preaching. It is not once, or the second, or third time, but always, from the time ye 
believed until now, ye have assumed the readiness of Apostles. Behold how those indeed that were in 
Rome turned away from him; for hear him saying, “This thou knowest, that all that are in Asia turned 
away from me.” (2 Tim. i. 15.) And again, “Demas forsook me”: and “at my first defence no one took my 
part.” (2 Tim. iv. 10, 16.) But these, although absent, shared in his tribulations, both sending men to him, 
and ministering to him according to their ability, and leaving out nothing at all. And this ye do not now 
only, saith he, but always, in every way assisting me. So then it is a “fellowship in furtherance of the 
Gospel.” For when one preacheth, and thou waitest on the preacher, thou sharest his crowns. Since even 
in the contests that are without, the crown is not only for him that striveth, but for the trainer, and the 
attendant, and all that help to prepare the athlete. For they that strengthen him, and recover him, may 
fairly participate in his victory. And in wars too, not only he that wins the prize of valor, but all they too 
that attend him, may fairly claim a share in the trophies, and partake of the glory, as having shared in his 
conflict by their attendance on him. For it availeth not a little to wait on saints, but very much. For it 
makes us sharers in the rewards that are laid up for them. Thus; suppose some one hath given up great 


possessions for God, continually devotes himself to God, practices great virtue, and even to words, and 
even to thoughts, and even in everything observes extreme strictness. It is open to thee too, even without 
showing such strictness, to have a share in the rewards that are laid up for him for these things. How? If 
thou aid him both in word and deed. If thou encourage him both by supplying his needs, and by doing him 
every possible service. For then the smoother of that rugged path will be thyself. So then if ye admire 
those in the deserts that have adopted the angelic life, those in the churches that practice the same 
virtues with them; if ye admire, and are grieved that ye are far behind them; ye may, in another way, share 
with them, by waiting on them, and aiding them. For indeed this too is of God’s lovingkindness, to bring 
those that are less zealous, and are not able to undertake the hard and rugged and strict life, to bring, I 
say, even those, by another way, into the same rank with the others. And this Paul means by “fellowship.” 
They give a share to us, he means, in carnal things, and we give a share to them in spiritual things. For if 
God for little and worthless things granteth the kingdom, His servants too, for little and material things, 
give a share in spiritual things: or rather it is He that giveth both the one and the other by means of them. 
Thou canst not fast, nor be alone, nor lie on the ground, nor watch all night? Yet mayest thou gain the 
reward of all these things, if thou go about the matter another way, by attending on him that laboreth in 
them, and refreshing and anointing him constantly, and lightening the pains of these works. He, for his 
part, stands fighting and taking blows. Do thou wait on him when he returns from the combat, receive him 
in thy arms, wipe off the sweat, and refresh him; comfort, soothe, restore his wearied soul. If we will but 
minister to the saints with such readiness, we shall be partakers of their rewards. This Christ also tells us. 
“Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon of unrighteousness, that they may receive you into 
their eternal tabernacles.” (Luke xvi. 9.) Seest thou that they are become sharers? “From the first day,” he 
says, “even until now.” And “I rejoice” not only for what is past, but also for the future; for from the past I 
guess that too. 


Ver. 6. “Being confident of this very thing, that He which began a good work in you will perfect it until the 
day of Jesus Christ.” 


See how he also teaches them to be unassuming. For since he had witnessed a great thing of them, that 
they may not feel as men are apt to do, he presently teaches them to refer both the past and the future to 
Christ. How? By saying, not, “Being confident that as ye began ye will also finish,” but what? “He which 
began a good work in you will perfect it.” He did not rob them of the achievement, (for he said, “I rejoice 
for your fellowship,” clearly as if making it their act,) nor did he call their good deeds solely their own, but 
primarily of God. “For I am confident,” saith he, “that He which began a good work in you will perfect it 
until the day of Jesus Christ.” That is, God will. And it is not about yourselves, he implies, but about those 
descending from you that I feel thus. And indeed it is no small praise, that God should work in one. For if 
He is “no respecter of persons,” as indeed He is none, but is looking to our purpose when He aids us in 
good deeds, it is evident that we are agents in drawing Him to us; so that even in this view he did not rob 
them of their praise. Since if His in working were indiscriminate, there would have been nothing to hinder 
but that even Heathens and all men might have Him working in them, that is, if He moved us like logs and 
stones, and required not our part. So that in saying “God will perfect it,” this also again is made their 
praise, who have drawn to them the grace of God, so that He aids them in going beyond human nature. 
And in another way also a praise, as that “such are your good deeds that they cannot be of man, but 
require the divine impulse.” But if God will perfect, then neither shall there be much labor, but it is right 
to be of good courage, for that they shall easily accomplish all, as being assisted by Him. 


Ver. 7. “Even as it is right for me to be thus minded on behalf of you all, because I have you in my heart, 
inasmuch as both in my bonds, and in the defence and confirmation of the Gospel, ye all are partakers 
with me of grace.” 


Greatly still does he show here his longing desire, in that he had them in his heart; and in the very prison, 
and though bound, he remembered the Philippians. And it is not a little to the praise of these men, since it 
is not of prejudice that this Saint conceived his love, but of judgment, and right reasons. So that to be 
loved of Paul so earnestly is a proof of one’s being something great and admirable. “And in the defense,” 
he says, “and confirmation of the Gospel.” And what wonder if he had them when in prison, since not even 
at the moment of going before the tribunal to make my defense, he says, did ye slip from my memory. For 
so imperial a thing is spiritual love, that it gives way to no season, but ever keeps hold of the soul of him 
who loves, and allows no trouble or pain to overcome that soul. For as in the case of the Babylonian 
furnace, when so vast a flame was raised, it was a dew to those blessed Children. So too does friendship 
occupying the soul of one who loves, and who pleases God, shake off every flame, and produce a 
marvelous dew. 


“And in the confirmation of the Gospel,” he says. So then his bonds were a confirmation of the Gospel, and 
a defense. And most truly so. How? For if he had shunned bonds, he might have been thought a deceiver; 
but he that endures every thing, both bonds and affliction, shows that he suffers this for no human reason, 
but for God, who rewards. For no one would have been willing to die, or to incur such great risks, no one 
would have chosen to come into collision with such a king, I mean Nero, unless he looked to another far 
greater King. Truly a “confirmation of the Gospel” were his bonds. See how he more than succeeded in 
turning all things to their opposite. For what they supposed to be a weakness and a detraction, that he 
calls a confirmation; and had this not taken place, there had been a weakness. Then he shows that his love 


was not of prejudice, but of judgment. Why? I have you (in my heart), he says, in my bonds, and in my 
defense, because of your being “partakers of my grace.” What is this? Was this the “grace” of the Apostle, 
to be bound, to be driven about, to suffer ten thousand evils? Yes. For He says, “My grace is sufficient for 
thee, for my power is made perfect in weakness.” (2 Cor. xii. 9.) “Wherefore,” saith he, “I take pleasure in 
weaknesses, in injuries.” Since then I see you in your actions giving proof of your virtue, and being 
partakers of this grace, and that with readiness, I reasonably suppose thus much. For I that have had trial 
of you, and more than any have known you, and your good deeds; how that even when so distant from us, 
ye strive not to be wanting to us in our troubles, but to partake in our trials for the Gospel’s sake, and to 
take no less share than myself, who am engaged in the combat, far off as ye are; am doing but justice in 
witnessing to these things. 


And why did he not say “partakers,” but “partakers with me” ? I myself too, he means, share with another, 
that I may be a partaker of the Gospel; that is, that I may share in the good things laid up for the Gospel. 
And the wonder indeed is that they were all so minded; for he says that “ye all are fellow-partakers of 
grace.” From these beginnings, then, I am confident that such ye will be even to the end. For it cannot be 
that so bright a commencement should be quenched, and fail, but it points to great results. 


Since then it is possible also in other ways to partake of grace, and of trials, and of tribulations, let us 
also, I beseech you, be partakers. How many of those who stand here, yea, rather all, would fain share 
with Paul in the good things to come! It is in your power if ye are willing, on behalf of those who have 
succeeded to his ministry, when they suffer any hardship for Christ’s sake, to take their part and succor 
them. Hast thou seen thy brother in trial? Hold out a hand! Hast thou seen thy teacher in conflict? Stand 
by him! But, says one, there is no one like Paul! now for disdain! now for criticism! So there is no one like 
Paul? Well, I grant it. But, “He that receiveth,” saith He, “a prophet in the name of a prophet, shall receive 
a prophet’s reward.” (Matt. x. 41.) For was it for this that these were honored, that they cooeperated with 
Paul? Not for this, but because they cooeperated with one who had undertaken the preaching. Paul was 
honorable for this, that he suffered these things for Christ’s sake. 


There is indeed no one like Paul. No, not even but a little approaching to that blessed one. But the 
preaching is the same as it was then. 


And not only in his bonds did they have fellowship with him, but also from the beginning. For hear him 
saying, “And ye yourselves also know, ye Philippians, that in the beginning of the Gospel, no Church had 
fellowship with me in the matter of giving and receiving, but ye only.” (Philip. iv. 15.) And even apart from 
trials, the teacher has much labor, watching, toiling in the word, teaching, complaints, accusations, 
imputations, envyings. Is this a little matter, to bear ten thousand tongues, when one might have but one’s 
own anxieties? Alas! what shall I do? for I am in a strait between two things. I long to urge you on and 
encourage you to the alliance and succor of the saints of God; but I fear lest some one should suspect 
another thing, that I say this not for your sakes, but for theirs. But know that it is not for their sakes I say 
these things, but for your own. And if ye are willing to attend, I convince you by my very words; the gain is 
not equal to you and to them. For ye, if ye give, will give those things from which, willing or unwilling, ye 
must soon after part, and give place to others; but what thou receivest is great and far more abundant. Or, 
are ye not so disposed, that in giving ye will receive? For if ye are not so disposed, I do not even wish you 
to give. So far am I from making a speech for them! Except one have first so disposed himself, as 
receiving rather than giving, as gaining ten thousand fold, as benefited rather than a benefactor, let him 
not give. If as one granting a favor to the receiver, let him not give. For this is not so much my care, that 
the saints may be supported. For even if thou give not, another will give. So that what I want is this, that 
you may have a relief from your own sins. But he that gives not so will have no relief. For it is not giving 
that is doing alms, but the doing it with readiness; the rejoicing, the feeling grateful to him that receives. 
For, “not grudgingly,” saith he, “or of necessity; for God loveth a cheerful giver.” (2 Cor. ix. 7.) Except then 
one so give, let him not give: for that is loss, not alms. If then ye know that ye will gain, not they, know 
that your gain becomes greater. For as for them the body is fed, but your soul is approved; for them, not 
one of their sins is forgiven when they receive, but for you, the more part of your offenses is removed. Let 
us then share with them in their great prizes. When men adopt kings they do not think they give more 
than they receive. Adopt thou Christ, and thou shalt have great security. Wilt thou also share with Paul? 
Why do I say Paul when it is Christ that receiveth? 


But that ye may know that all is for your sakes that I say and do, and not of care for the comfort of others, 
if there is any of the rulers of the church that lives in abundance and wants nothing, though he be a saint, 
give not, but prefer to him one that is in want, though he be not so admirable. And wherefore? Because 
Christ too so willeth, as when He saith, “If thou make a supper or a dinner, call not thy friends, neither thy 
kinsmen, but the maimed, the lame, the blind, that cannot recompense thee.” (Luke xiv. 12.) For it is not 
indiscriminately that one should pay such attentions, but to the hungry, but to the thirsty, but to those who 
need clothing, but to strangers, but to those who from riches have been reduced to poverty. For He said 
not simply, “I was fed,” but “I was an hungered,” for, “Ye saw me an hungered,” He says, “and fed me.” 
(Matt. xxv. 35.) Twofold is the claim, both that he is a saint and that he is hungry. For if he that is simply 
hungry ought to be fed, much more when he is a saint too that is hungry. If then he is a saint, but not in 
need, give not; for this were no gain. For neither did Christ enjoin it; or rather, neither is he a saint that is 
in abundance and receiveth. Seest thou that it is not for filthy lucre that these things have been said to 


you, but for your profit? Feed the hungry, that thou mayest not feed the fire of hell. He, eating of what is 
thine, sanctifies also what remains. (Luke xi. 41.) Think how the widow maintained Elias; and she did not 
more feed than she was fed: she did not more give than receive. This now also takes place in a much 
greater thing. For it is not a “barrel of meal,” nor “a cruse of oil” (1 Kings xvii. 14.), but what? “An 
hundred fold, and eternal life” (Matt. xix. 21, 29.), is the recompense for such—the mercy of God thou 
becomest; the spiritual food; a pure leaven. She was a widow, famine was pressing, and none of these 
things hindered her. Children too she had, and not even so was she withheld. (1 Kings xvii. 12.) This 
woman is become equal to her that cast in the two mites. She said not to herself, “What shall I receive 
from this man? He stands in need of me. If he had any power he had not hungered, he had broken the 
drought, he had not been subject to like sufferings. Perchance he too offends God.” None of these things 
did she think of. Seest thou how great a good it is to do well with simplicity, and not to be over curious 
about the person benefited? If she had chosen to be curious she would have doubted; she would not have 
believed. So, too, Abraham, if he had chosen to be curious, would not have received angels. For it cannot, 
indeed it cannot be, that one who is exceeding nice in these matters, should ever meet with them. No, 
such an one usually lights on impostors; and how that is, I will tell you. The pious man is not desirous to 
appear pious, and does not clothe himself in show, and is likely to be rejected. But the impostor, as he 
makes a business of it, puts on a deal of piety that is hard to see through. So that while he who does good, 
even to those who seem not pious, will fall in with those who are so, he who seeks out those who are 
thought to be pious, will often fall in with those who are not so. Wherefore, I beseech you, let us do all 
things in simplicity. For let us even suppose that he is an impostor that comes; you are not bidden to be 
curious about this. For, “Give,” saith he, “to every one that asketh thee” (Luke vi. 30.); and, “Forbear not 
to redeem him that is to be slain.” (Prov. xxiv. 11.) Yet most of those that are slain suffer this for some evil 
they are convicted of; still he saith, “Forbear not.” For in this shall we be like God, thus shall we be 
admired, and shall obtain those immortal blessings, which may we all be thought worthy of, through the 
grace and lovingkindness of Jesus Christ our Lord, with whom, to the Father, together with the Holy 
Spirit, be glory, power, honor, now and forever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY II 


PHILIPPIANS I. 8-11 


“For God is my witness, how I long after you all in the tender mercies of Jesus Christ. And this I pray, that 
your love may abound yet more and more in knowledge and all discernment; that ye may approve the 
things that are excellent; that ye may be sincere and void of offense unto the day of Christ; being filled 
with the fruits of righteousness, which are through Jesus Christ, unto the glory and praise of God.” 


He calls not God to witness as though he should be doubted, but does this from his great affection, and his 
exceeding persuasion and confidence; for after saying that they had fellowship with him, he adds this also, 
“in the tender mercies of Christ,” lest they should think that his longing for them was for this cause, and 
not simply for their own sake. And what mean these words, “in the tender mercies of Christ”? They stand 
for “according to Christ.” Because ye are believers, because ye love Christ, because of the love that is 
according to Christ. He does not say “love,” but uses a still warmer expression, “the tender mercies of 
Christ,” as though he had said, “having become as a father to you through the relationship which is in 
Christ.” For this imparts to us bowels warm and glowing. For He gives such bowels to His true servants. 
“In these bowels,” saith He, as though one should say, “I love you with no natural bowels, but with warmer 
ones, namely, those of Christ.” “How I long after you all.” I long after all, since ye are all of this nature; I 
am unable in words to represent to you my longing; it is therefore impossible to tell. For this cause I leave 
it to God, whose range is in the heart, to know this. Now had he been flattering them, he would not have 
called God to witness, for this cannot be done without peril. 


Ver. 9. “And this,” saith he, “I pray, that your love may abound yet more and more.” For this is a good of 
which there is no satiety; for see, being so loved he wished to be loved still more, for he who loves the 
object of his love, is willing to stay at no point of love, for it is impossible there should be a measure of so 
noble a thing. Paul desires that the debt of love should always be owing; “Owe no man any thing, save to 
love one another.” (Rom. xiii. 8.) The measure of love is, to stop nowhere; “that your love,” says he, “may 
abound yet more and more.” Consider the character of the expression, “that it may abound yet more and 
more,” he says, “in knowledge and all discernment.” He does not extol friendship merely, nor love merely, 
but such as comes of knowledge; that is, Ye should not apply the same love to all: for this comes not of 
love, but from want of feeling. What means he by “in knowledge”? He means, with judgment, with reason, 
with discrimination. There are who love without reason, simply and any how, whence it comes that such 
friendships are weak. He says, “in knowledge and all discernment, that ye may approve the things that 
are excellent,” that is, the things that are profitable. This I say not for my own sake, says he, but for yours, 
for there is danger lest any one be spoiled by the love of the heretics; for all this he hints at, and see how 
he brings it in. Not for my own sake, says he, do I say this, but that ye may be sincere, that is, that ye 
receive no spurious doctrine under the pretence of love. How then, says he, “If it be possible, live 
peaceably with all men”? “Live peaceably” (Rom. xii. 18.), he says, not, Love so as to be harmed by that 
friendship; for he says, “if thy right eye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out, and cast it from thee; that ye 
may be sincere” (Matt. v. 29.), that is, before God, “and without offence,” that is, before men, for many 
men’s friendships are often a hurt to them. Even though it hurts thee not, says he, still another may 


stumble thereat. “Unto the day of Christ”; i.e. that ye may then be found pure, having caused no one to 
stumble. 


Ver. 11. “Being filled with the fruits of righteousness which are through Jesus Christ unto the glory and 
praise of God;” i.e. holding, together with true doctrine, an upright life. 


And not merely upright, but “filled with the fruits of righteousness.” For there is indeed a righteousness 
not according to Christ, as, for example, a moral life. “Which are through Jesus Christ to the glory and 
praise of God.” Seest thou that I speak not of mine own glory, but the righteousness of God; and 
oftentimes he calls mercy itself too righteousness; let not your love, he says, indirectly injure you, by 
hindering your perception of things profitable, and take heed lest you fall through your love to any one. 
For I would indeed that your love should be increased, but not so that ye should be injured by it. And I 
would not that it should be simply of prejudice, but upon proof whether I speak well or no. He says not, 
that ye may take up my opinion, but that ye may “prove” it. He does not say outright, join not yourself to 
this or that man, but, I would that your love should have respect to what is profitable, not that ye should 
be void of understanding. For it is a foolish thing if ye work not righteousness for Christ’s sake and 
through Him. Mark the words, “through Him.” Does he then use God as a mere assistant? Away with the 
thought. Not that I may receive praise, says he, but that God may be glorified. 


Ver. 12, 13. “Now I would have you know, brethren, that the things which happened unto me have fallen 
out rather unto the progress of the Gospel, so that my bonds became manifest in Christ throughout the 
whole praetorian guard, and to all the rest.” 


It was likely they would grieve when they heard he was in bonds, and imagine that the preaching was at a 
stand. What then? He straightway destroys this suspicion. And this also shows his affection, that he 
declares the things which had happened to him, because they were anxious. What say you? you are in 
bonds! you are hindered! how then does the Gospel advance? He answers, “so that my bonds in Christ 
became manifest in all the praetorium.” This thing not only did not silence the rest, nor affright them, but 
contrariwise rather encouraged them. If then they who were near the dangers were not only nothing hurt, 
but even received greater confidence, much more should you. Had he when in bonds taken it hardly, and 
held his peace, it were probable that they would be affected in like sort. But as he spoke more boldly 
when in bonds, he gave them more confidence than if he had not been bound. And how have his bonds 
“turned to the progress of the Gospel”? So God in His dispensation ordered, he means, that my bonds 
were not hid, my bonds which were “in” Christ, which were “for” Christ. 


“In the whole praetorium.” For up to that time they so called the palace. And in the whole city, says he. 


Ver. 14. “And that most of the brethren in the Lord, being confident through my bonds, are more 
abundantly bold to speak the word without fear.” 


This shows that they were of good courage even before, and spoke with boldness, but much more now. If 
others then, says he, are of good courage through my bonds, much more am I; if I am the cause of 
confidence to others, much more to myself. “And most of the brethren in the Lord.” As it was a great thing 
to say, My bonds gave confidence to them, he therefore adds beforehand, “in the Lord.” Do you see how, 
even when he sees himself constrained to speak great things, he departs not from moderation? “Are more 
abundantly bold,” he says, “to speak the word without fear”; the words “more abundantly” show that they 
had already begun. 


Ver. 15. “Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and strife, and some also of good will.” 


And what this means is worth enquiry. Since Paul was under restraint, many of the unbelievers, willing to 
stir up more vehemently the persecution from the Emperor, themselves also preached Christ, in order that 
the Emperor’s wrath might be increased at the spread of the Gospel, and all his anger might fall on the 
head of Paul. From my bonds then two lines of action have sprung. One party took great courage thereat; 
the other, from hope to work my destruction, set themselves to preach Christ; “some of them through 
envy,” that is, envying my reputation and constancy, and from desire of my destruction, and the spirit of 
strife, work with me; or that they themselves may be esteemed, and from the expectation that they will 
draw to themselves somewhat of my glory. “And some also of good will,” that is, without hypocrisy, with all 
earnestness. 


Ver. 16. “The one proclaim Christ of faction not sincerely.” 


That is, not with pure motives, nor from regard to the matter itself; but why? “thinking to add affliction to 
my bonds.” As they think that I shall thus fall into greater peril, they add affliction to affliction. O cruelty! 
O devilish instigation! They saw him in bonds, and cast into prison, and still they envied him. They would 
increase his calamities, and render him subject to greater anger: well said he, “thinking,” for it did not so 
turn out. They thought indeed to grieve me by this; but I rejoiced that the Gospel was furthered. 


Ver. 17. “But the other of love, knowing that I am set for the defense of the Gospel.” 


What means, “that I am set for the defense of the Gospel”? It is, They are preparing for the account which 


I must give to God, and assisting me. 


What is meant by “for the defense”? I have been appointed to preach, I must give account, and answer for 
the work to which I have been appointed; they assist me, that my defense may be easy; for if there be 
found many who have been instructed and have believed, my defense will be easy. So it is possible to do a 
good work, from a motive which is not good. And not only is there no reward in store for such an action, 
but punishment. For as they preached Christ from a desire to involve the preacher of Christ in greater 
perils, not only shall they receive no reward, but shall be subject to vengeance and punishment. “And 
some of love.” That is, they know that I must give account for the Gospel. 


Ver. 18. “What then? only that every way, whether in pretense, or in truth, Christ is proclaimed.” 


But see the wisdom of the Man. He did not vehemently accuse them, but mentioned the result; what 
difference does it make to me, says he, whether it be done in this or that way? only that every way, 
“whether in pretense or in truth, Christ is proclaimed.” He did not say, “Let him be proclaimed,” as some 
suppose, stating that he opens the way for the heresies, but, “He is proclaimed.” For in the first place he 
did not lay down the law and say, as if laying down the law, “Let Him be proclaimed,” but he reported 
what was taking place; secondly, if he even spoke as laying down the law, not even thus would he be 
opening the way for the heresies. 


For let us examine the matter. For even if he gave permission to preach as they preached, not even thus 
was he opening the way for the heresies. How so? In that they preached healthfully; though the aim and 
purpose on which they acted was corrupted, still the preaching itself was not changed, and they were 
forced so to preach. And why? Because, had they preached otherwise than as Paul preached, had they 
taught otherwise than as he taught, they would not have increased the wrath of the Emperor. But now by 
furthering his preaching, by teaching in the same way, and making disciples as he did, they had power to 
exasperate the Emperor, when he saw the multitude of the disciples numerous. But then some wicked and 
senseless man, taking hold of this passage, says, Verily they would have done the contrary, they would 
have driven off those who had already believed, instead of making believers to abound, had they wished to 
annoy him. What shall we answer? That they looked to this thing only, how they might involve him in 
present danger, and leave him no escape; and thus they thought to grieve him, and to quench the Gospel, 
rather than in the other way. 


By that other course they would have extinguished the wrath of the Emperor, they would have let him go 
at large and preach again; but by this course they thought that because of him all would be ruined, could 
they but destroy him. The many however could not have this intention, but certain bitter men alone. 


Then “and therein,” says he, “I rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” What means, “yea, I will rejoice”? Even if 
this be done still more, he means. For they cooeperate with me even against their will; and will receive 
punishment for their toil, whilst I, who contributed nothing thereto, shall receive reward. Is there 
anything beyond this villainy of the Devil, to contrive the punishment of the preaching, and vengeance for 
the toils? Seest thou with how many evils he pierces through his own! How else would a hater and an 
enemy of their salvation have arranged all this? Seest thou how he who wages war against the truth has 
no power, but rather wounds himself, as one who kicks against the goads? 


Ver. 19. “For I know,” says he, “that this shall turn to my salvation through your supplication, and the 
supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ.” 


Nothing is more villainous than the Devil. So does he everywhere involve his own in unprofitable toils, and 
rends them. Not only does he not suffer them to obtain the prizes, but he even subjects them to 
punishment. 


For not only does he command them the preaching of the Gospel, but likewise fasting and virginity, in 
such sort as will not only deprive them of their reward, but will bring down heavy evil on those who 
pursue that course. Concerning whom he says elsewhere, also, “Branded in their own conscience as with 
a hot iron.” (1 Tim. iv. 2.) 


Wherefore, I beseech you, let us give thanks to God for all things, since he hath both lightened our toil, 
and increased our reward. For such as among them live in virginity enjoy not the rewards, which they do 
who among us live chastely in wedlock; but they who live as virgins among the heretics are subject to the 
condemnation of the fornicators. All this springs from their not acting with a right aim, but as accusing 
God’s creatures, and His unspeakable Wisdom. 


Let us not then be sluggish. God hath placed before us contests within measure, having no toil. Yet let us 
not despise them for this. For if the heretics put themselves to the stretch in unprofitable toils, what 
excuse shall we have if we will not endure those which are less, and which have a greater reward? For 
which of Christ’s ordinances is burdensome? which is grievous? Art thou unable to live a virgin life? Thou 
art permitted to marry. Art thou unable to strip thyself of all thou hast? Thou art permitted to supply the 
needs of others from what thou hast. Let “your abundance be a supply for their want.” (2 Cor. viii. 14.) 
These things indeed appear burdensome. What things? I mean to despise money, and to overcome the 


desires of the body. But His other commands require no cost, no violence. For tell me, what violence is 
there in speaking no ill, in simply abstaining from slander? What violence is there in envying not another 
man’s goods? What violence in not being led away by vain-glory? To be tortured, and endure it, is the part 
of strength. The exercise of philosophy is the part of strength. To bear poverty through life is the part of 
strength. It is the part of strength to wrestle with hunger and thirst. Where none of these things are, but 
where you may enjoy your own, as becomes a Christian, without envying others, what violence is there? 


From this source springs envy; nay, rather all evils spring from no other source than this, that we cleave 
to things present. For did you hold money and the glory of this world to be nought, you would not cast an 
evil eye on its possessors. But since you gape at these things, and idolize them, and are flattered by them, 
for this reason envy troubles you, and vain-glory; it all springs from idolizing the things of the present life. 
Art thou envious because another man is rich? Nay, such an one is an object for pity and for tears. But you 
laugh and answer straight, I am the object for tears, not he! Thou also art an object for tears, not because 
thou art poor, but because thou thinkest thyself wretched. For we weep for those who have nothing the 
matter, and are discontented, not because they have anything the matter, but because, without having, 
they think they have. For example: if any one, cured of a fever, still is restless and rolls about, lying in 
health on his bed, is he not more to be wept for than those in fever, not that he has a fever, for he has 
none, but because having no sickness he still thinks he has? And thou art an object for tears just because 
thou thinkest thyself wretched, not for thy poverty. For thy poverty thou art to be thought happy. 


Why enviest thou the rich man? Is it because he has subjected himself to many cares? to a harder slavery? 
because he is bound like a dog, with ten thousand chains—namely, his riches? Evening overtakes him, 
night overtakes him, but the season of rest is to him a time of trouble of anguish, of pain, of anxiety. There 
is a noise: he straightway jumps up. Has his neighbor been plundered? He who has lost nothing cares 
more for it than the loser. For that man has lost once, but having endured the pain he lays aside his care; 
but the other has it always with him. Night comes on, the haven of our ills, the solace of our woes, the 
medicine of our wounds. For they who are weighed down by excess of grief, often give no ear to their 
friends, to their relations, to their intimates,—ofttimes not even to a father when he would give comfort, 
but take their very words amiss; but when sleep bids them rest, none has the power to look him in the 
face. For worse than any burning does the bitterness of grief afflict our souls. And as the body, when 
parched and worn down by struggling against the violence of the sunbeams, is brought to a caravansary 
with many fountains, and the soothing of a gentle breeze, so does night hand over our soul to sleep. Yea, 
rather, I should say, not night nor sleep does this, but God, who knoweth our toil-worn race, has wrought 
this, while we have no compassion on ourselves, but, as though at enmity with ourselves, have devised a 
tyranny more powerful than natural want of rest—the sleeplessness which comes of wealth. For it is said, 
“The anxieties of wealth drive away sleep.” (Ecclus. xxxi. 1.) See how great is the care of God. But He hath 
not committed rest to our will, nor our need of sleep to choice, but hath bound it up in the necessities of 
nature, that good may be done to us even against our wills. For to sleep is of nature. But we, as mighty 
haters of ourselves, like enemies and persecutors of others, have devised a tyranny greater than this 
necessity of nature that, namely, which comes of money. Has day dawned? Then such an one is in dread of 
the informers. Hath night overtaken him? He trembles at robbers. Is death at hand? The thought that he 
must leave his goods to others preys upon him worse than death. Hath he a son? His desires are 
increased; and then he fancies himself poor. Has he none? His pains are greater. Deemest thou him 
blessed who is unable to receive pleasure from any quarter? Can you envy him thus tempest-tossed, while 
you yourself are placed in the quiet haven of poverty? Of a truth this is the imperfection of human nature; 
that it bears not its good nobly, but casts insults on its very prosperity. 


And all this on earth; but when we depart thither, listen what the rich man, who was lord of innumerable 
goods, as you say (since for my part I call not these things good, but indifferent), listen to what this lord of 
innumerable goods says, and of what he stands in need: “Father Abraham,” he exclaims, “send Lazarus, 
that with the tip of his finger he may drop water on my tongue, for I am scorched in this flame.” For even 
if that rich man had endured none of the things I have mentioned, if he had passed his whole life without 
dread and care—why say I his whole life? rather that one moment (for it is a moment, our whole life is but 
one moment, compared with that eternity which has no end)—if all things had turned out according to his 
desire; must he not be pitied for these words, yea, rather, for this state of things? Was not your table once 
deluged with wine? Now you are not master even of a drop of water, and that, too, in your greatest need. 
Did not you neglect that poor man full of sores? But now you ask a sight of him, and no one gives leave. 
He lay at your gate; but now in Abraham’s bosom. You then lay under your lofty ceiling; but now in the fire 
of hell. 


These things let the rich men hear. Yea, rather not the rich, but the pitiless. For not in that he was rich 
was he punished, but because he showed no pity; for it is possible that a man who is at the same time rich 
and pitiful, should meet with every good. And for this cause the rich man’s eyes were fixed on no one else, 
but on him alone, who then begged his alms; that he might learn from memory of his former actions, that 
his punishment was just. Were there not ten thousand poor men who were righteous? But he, who then lay 
at his gate, alone is seen by him, to instruct him and us, how great a good it is to put no trust in riches. 
His poverty hindered not the one in obtaining the kingdom; his riches helped not the other to avoid hell. 
Where is the point at which a man is poor? where is the point at which he is reduced to beggary? He is 
not, he is not poor, who has nought, but he who desires many things! He is not rich who has large 


possessions, but he who stands in need of nothing. For what profit is there to possess the whole world, 
and yet live in greater despondency than he who has nothing? Their dispositions make men rich and poor, 
not the abundance or the want of money. Would you, who are a poor man, become rich? You may have 
your will, and no one can hinder you. Despise the world’s wealth, think it nought, as it is nought. Cast out 
the desire of wealth, and you are straightway rich. He is rich who does not desire to become rich; he who 
is unwilling to be poor, is the poor man. As he is the diseased man, who even in health bemoans his case, 
and not the man who bears his disease more lightly than perfect health, so also he is poor who cannot 
endure poverty, but in the midst of wealth thinks himself poorer than the poor; not he who bears his 
poverty more lightly than they their riches, for he is a richer man. 


For tell me, wherefore fearest thou poverty? wherefore tremblest thou? is it not by reason of hunger? is it 
not for thirst? is it not for cold? Is it not indeed for these things? There is not, there is not any one who is 
ever destitute in these things! “For look at the generations of old, and see, did ever any one trust in the 
Lord, and was forsaken? or did any one hope in Him, and was made ashamed?” (Ecclus. ii. 11.) 


And again, “Behold the birds of the heaven, that they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; 
and your heavenly Father feedeth them.” (Matt. vi. 26.) No one can readily point us out any one who has 
perished by hunger and cold. Wherefore then dost thou tremble at poverty? Thou canst not say. For if thou 
hast necessaries enough, wherefore dost thou tremble at it? Because thou hast not a multitude of 
servants? This truly is to be quit of masters; this is continual happiness, this is freedom from care. Is it 
because your vessels, your couches, your furniture are not formed of silver? And what greater enjoyment 
than thine has he who possesses these things? None at all. The use is the same, whether they are of this 
or that material. Is it because thou art not an object of fear to the many? May you never become so! For 
what pleasure is it that any should stand in dread and fear of thee? Is it because thou art afraid of others? 
But thou canst not be alarmed. For “wouldest thou have no fear of the power? do that which is good, and 
thou shalt have praise from the same.” (Rom. xiii. 3.) Does any say, It is because we are subject to 
contempt, and apt to suffer ill? It is not poverty but wickedness which causes this; for many poor men 
have quietly passed through life, whilst rulers, and the rich, and powerful, have ended their days more 
wretchedly than all evil doers, than bandits, than grave-robbers. For what poverty brings in thy case, that 
doth wealth in theirs. For that which they who would ill-treat thee do through thy contemptible estate, 
they do to him from envy and the evil eye they cast upon him, and the latter still more than the former, for 
this is the stronger craving to ill-treat another. He who envies does everything with all his might and main, 
while the despiser ofttimes has even pity on the despised; and his very poverty, and utter want of power, 
has often been the cause of his deliverance. 


And sometimes by saying to him, “A great deed it will be if you make away with such an one! If you slay 
one poor man, what vast advantage will you reap?” we may thus soften down his anger. But envy sets 
itself against the rich, and ceases not until it has wrought its will, and has poured forth its venom. See 
you, neither poverty nor wealth is good in itself, but our own disposition. Let us bring it to a good tone, let 
us discipline it in true wisdom. If this be well affected, riches cannot cast us out of the kingdom, poverty 
will not make us come short. But we shall meekly bear our poverty, and receive no loss in respect to the 
enjoyment of future goods, nor even here on earth. But we shall both enjoy what is good on earth, and 
obtain the good things in heaven, which may we all obtain, through the grace and lovingkindness, &c. 


HOMILY III 


PHILIPPIANS I. 18-20 


“And therein I rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. For I know that this shall turn to my salvation through your 
supplication, and the supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ, according to my earnest expectation and hope, 
that in nothing shall I be put to shame, but that with all boldness, as always, so now also Christ shall be 
magnified in my body, whether by life, or by death.” 


None of the grievous things which are in this present life can fix their fangs upon that lofty soul, which is 
truly philosophic, neither enmity, nor accusations, nor slanders, nor dangers, nor plots. It flies for refuge 
as it were to a mighty fortress, securely defended there against all that attack it from this lower earth. 
Such was the soul of Paul; it had taken possession of a place higher than any fortress, the seat of spiritual 
wisdom, that is, true philosophy. For that of those without, i.e. the heathen, is mere words, and childish 
toys. But it is not of these we now speak, but at present concerning the things of Paul. That blessed one 
had both the Emperor for his enemy, and in addition, many other foes many ways afflicting him, even with 
bitter slander. And what says he? Not only do I not grieve nor sink beneath these things, but “I even 
rejoice, yea, and will rejoice,” not for a season, but always will I rejoice for these things. “For I know that 
this shall turn out to my salvation,” that which is to come, when even their enmity and jealousy towards 
me further the Gospel. “Through your supplication,” he adds, “and the supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ 
according to my earnest expectation and hope.” Behold the humble-mindedness of this blessed one; he 
was Striving in the contest, he was now close to his crown, he had done ten thousand exploits, for he was 
Paul, and what can one add to this? still he writes to the Philippians, I may be saved “through your 
supplication,” I who have gained salvation through countless achievements. “And the supply,” saith he, “of 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ.” It is as though he said, if I am thought worthy of your prayers, I shall also be 


thought worthy of more grace. For the meaning of “supply” is this, if the Spirit be supplied to me, be given 
to me more abundantly. Or he is speaking of deliverance, “unto salvation”; that is, I shall also escape the 
present as I did the former danger. Of this same matter he says, “At my first defense no one took my part, 
but all forsook me; may it not be laid to their account. But the Lord stood by me, and strengthened me.” (2 
Tim. iv. 16.) This then he now predicts: “Through your supplication and the supply of the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ, according to my earnest expectation and hope,” for thus do I hope. For that he may persuade us 
not to leave the whole matter to the prayers made for us, and contribute nothing ourselves, behold how he 
lays down his own part, which is Hope, the source of all good, as the Prophet says. “Let thy mercy, O Lord, 
be upon us, according as we have hoped in Thee.” (Ps. xxxiii. 22.) And as it is written in another place, 
“Look to the generations of old and see, did any one hope in the Lord, and was made ashamed?” (Ecclus. 
ii. 10.) And again, this same blessed one says, “Hope putteth not to shame.” (Rom. v. 5.) This is Paul’s 
hope, the hoping that I shall nowhere be put to shame. 


“According to my earnest expectation and hope,” says he, “that in nothing shall I be put to shame.” Do you 
see how great a thing it is to hope in God? Whatever happens, he says, I shall not be put to shame, i.e. 
they will not obtain the mastery, over me, “but with all boldness, as always, so now also, Christ shall be 
magnified in my body.” They forsooth expected to catch Paul in this snare, and to quench the preaching of 
the Gospel, as though their craftiness were of any power. This then, he says, shall not be so, I shall not 
now die, but “as always, so now also, Christ shall be magnified in my body.” How so? Ofttimes have I 
fallen into dangers, when all men gave us up, and what is more, when I myself did. For “we had the 
answer of death within ourselves” (2 Cor. i. 9.), but from all the Lord delivered me, so now too he shall be 
magnified in my body. What then? Lest any one should suppose and say, If you die, will He not then be 
magnified? Yes, he answers, I know He will; for this cause I did not say that my life alone shall magnify 
him, but my death too. At present he means “by life”; they will not destroy me; even did they so, Christ 
will even thus be magnified. How so? Through life, because He delivered me, but through my death, 
because even death itself could not persuade me to deny Him, since He gave me such readiness, and 
made me stronger than death. On the one hand because He freed me from peril; on the other, because He 
suffered me not to fear the tyranny of death: thus shall he be magnified through life and death. And this 
he says, not as though he were about to die, but lest on his death they should be affected as men are apt 
to be. 


But that you may know these his words did not point to immediate death, the thought that pained them 
most, see how he relieves it by almost saying, These things I say, not as one about to die; wherefore he 
soon after adds, “And having this confidence I know that I shall abide, yea and abide with you all.” “In 
nothing,” says he, “shall I be put to shame”; that is, death brings no shame to me, but rather great gain. 
Why so? Because I am not immortal, but I shall shine more brightly than if I were so, for it is not the same 
thing for one immortal, and for one who is mortal, to despise death; so that not even instant death is 
shame to me, yet shall I not die; “in nothing shall I be put to shame,” neither in life nor death. For I will 
bear either nobly, whether life or death. Well says he! This is the part of a Christian soul! but he adds, 
“with all boldness.” Seest thou how entirely I am freed from shame? For if the fear of death had cut short 
my boldness, death would have been worthy of shame, but if death at its approach cast no terror on me, 
no shame is here; but whether it be through life I shall not be put to shame, for I still preach the 
Preaching, or whether it be through death I shall not be put to shame; fear does not hold me back, since I 
still exhibit the same boldness. Do not, when I mention my bonds, think shame of the matter; so manifold 
good hath it caused to me, that it hath even given confidence to others. For that we should be bound for 
Christ, is no shame, but for fear of bonds to betray aught that is Christ’s, this is shame. When there is no 
such thing, bonds are even a cause of boldness. But since I have ofttimes escaped dangers, and have this 
to boast of to the unbelievers, do not straightway think I am put to shame, if now it should turn out 
otherwise. The one event no less than the other gives you boldness. Note how he brings this forward in his 
own person, which he does in many places, as in the Epistle to the Romans; “For I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel.” (Rom. i. 16.) And again in that to the Corinthians; “And these things I have in a figure transferred 
to myself and Apollos.” (1 Cor. iv. 6.)—”Whether by life or by death”: this he says not as in ignorance, (for 
he knew that he was not then to die, but some time after); yet even now does he prepare their soul. 


Ver. 21. “For to me,” he says, “to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 


For even in dying, he means, I shall not have died, for I have my life in myself: then would they truly have 
slain me, had they had power through this fear to cast faith out of my soul. But as long as Christ is with 
me, even though death overtake me, still I live, and in this present life, not this, but Christ is my life. 
Since, then, not even in the present life is it so, “but that life which I now live in the flesh I live in faith;” 
so I say in that state also, “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” (Gal. ii. 20.) Such ought a Christian to 
be! I live not, he says, the common life. How livest thou then, O blessed Paul? Dost thou not see the sun, 
dost thou not breathe the common air? art thou not nourished with the same food as others? dost thou not 
tread the earth as we? needest thou not sleep, nor clothing, nor shoes? what meanest thou by, “I live not”? 
how dost thou not live? Why boastest thou thyself? No boasting is here. For if indeed the fact did not 
witness to him, a man might with some show have called it boasting; but if facts do witness, how is 
boasting here? Let us then learn how he lives not, for he himself says in another place, “I have been 
crucified to the world, and the world to me.” (Gal. vi. 14.) Hear then how he says, “I no longer live.” And 
how he says, “to me to live is Christ.” The word “life” is much significant, beloved, as also the word 


“death.” There is this life of the body, there is the life of sin, as he himself elsewhere says, “But if we died 
to sin, how shall we any longer live therein?” (Rom. vi. 2.) It is then possible to live the life of sin. Attend 
diligently, I entreat you, lest my labor be vain. There is the life everlasting and immortal; with eternal life 
the heavenly; “for our citizenship,” says he, “is in heaven” (Philip. iii. 20.) There is the life of the body 
whereof he speaks, “through him we live and move and have our being.” (Acts xvii. 28.) He does not then 
deny that he lives the natural life, but that of sin, which all men live. He who desires not the present life, 
how does he live it? He who is hastening to another, how does he live this life? He who despiseth death, 
how does he live this life? He who desires nothing, how does he live it? For as one made of adamant, 
though he were struck a thousand blows, would never attend to it, no more would Paul. And “I live,” says 
he, “but no longer I,” that is, no longer the old man; as again elsewhere, “Wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me out of the body of this death!” (Rom. vii. 24.) How too does he live who does nought for 
the sake of food, nought for the sake of clothing, nought for any of these present things? Such an one does 
not even live the natural life: he who takes thought for none of the things which sustain life, lives not. We 
live this life, whose every action regards it. But he lived not; he busied himself about nought of the things 
here. How then lived he? Just as we are accustomed to say, in common matters, such an one is not with 
me, when he does nothing that pertains to me. Again, in like sort, such a man lives not for me. Elsewhere 
he shows that he rejects not the natural life: “The life which I now live in the flesh, I live in the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me” (Gal. ii. 20.); i.e. a certain new life I live, an altered 
one. And truly all these things he said to comfort the Philippians. Think not, says he, that I shall be 
deprived of this life, for neither whilst alive did I live this life, but that which Christ willed. For tell me? He 
who despises money, luxury, hunger, thirst, dangers, health, safety, does he live this life? He who has 
nothing here, and is ofttimes willing to cast life away, if need be, and clings not to it, does he live this life? 
By no means. This I must make clear to you by a kind of example. Let us imagine some one in great 
wealth, with many servants, and much gold, and who makes no use of all these things; is such an one rich 
for all his wealth? By no means. Let him see his children dissipating his property, strolling idly about; let 
him feel no concern for them; when beaten let him not even be pained; shall we call him a man of wealth? 
By no means; although his wealth is his own. “To me,” he says, “to live is Christ;” if you will enquire of my 
life, it is He. “And to die is gain.” Wherefore? Because I shall more clearly be present with Him; so that my 
death is rather a coming to life; they who kill me will work on me no dreadful thing, they will only send me 
onward to my proper life, and free me from that which is not mine. What then, while thou wert here, wert 
thou not Christ’s? Yes, and in a high degree. 


Ver. 22. “But if to live in the flesh,—if this is the fruit of my work, then what I shall choose I wot not.” 


Lest any should say, If what you say is life, wherefore hath Christ left you here? “It is,” he says, “the fruit 
of my work;” so that it is possible to use to good purpose the present life, while not living it. Lest you 
should think that reproach is cast upon life. For if we gain no advantage here, wherefore do we not make 
away with ourselves, nor slay ourselves? By no means, he answers. It is open to us to profit even here, if 
we live not this, but another life. But perchance one will say, does this bear thee fruit? Yes! he answers. 
Where are now the heretics? Behold now; “to live in the flesh,” this is “the fruit of his work.” “That which I 
now live in the flesh, I live in faith;” therefore it is “the fruit of my work.” 


“And what I shall choose I know not.” Marvelous! How great was his philosophy! How hath he both cast 
out the desire of the present life, and yet thrown no reproach upon it! For in that he saith, “to die is gain,” 
by this he hath cast out the desire, but in that he saith, “to live in the flesh is the fruit of my work,” here 
he shows that the present life also is needful, if we use it as need is, if we bear fruit; since if it be 
unfruitful, it is no longer life. For we despise those trees which bear no fruit, as though they were dry, and 
give them up to the fire. Life itself belongs to that middle class of indifferent things, whilst to live well or 
ill is in ourselves. We do not then hate life, for we may live well too. So even if we use it ill, we do not even 
then cast the blame on it. And wherefore? Because not itself, but the free choice of those who use it ill is 
to blame. For God hath made thee live, that thou mayest live to Him. But thou, by living through 
corruption unto sin, makest thyself accountable for all blame. What sayest thou, tell me. Thou knowest not 
what to choose? Here hath he revealed a great mystery, in that his departure was in his own power; for 
where choice is, there have we power. “What I shall choose,” says he, “I know not.” Is it in thine own 
power? Yes, he answers, if I would ask this grace of God. 


Ver. 23. “I am in a strait betwixt the two, having the desire.” 


See the affection of this blessed one; in this way too he comforts them, when they see that he is master of 
his own choice, and that this is done not by man’s sin, but by the dispensation of God. Why mourn ye, says 
he, at my death? It had been far better to have passed away long since. “For to depart,” he says, “and to 
be with Christ, is very far better.” 


Ver. 24. “Yet to abide in the flesh is more needful for your sake.” 


These words were to prepare them for his death when it came, that they might bear it nobly: this was to 
teach true wisdom. “It is good for me to depart and be with Christ,” for even death is a thing indifferent; 
since death itself is no ill, but to be punished after death is an ill. Nor is death a good, but it is good after 
our departure “to be with Christ.” What follows death is either good or ill. 


Let us then not simply grieve for the dead, nor joy for the living simply. But how? Let us grieve for sinners, 
not only when dying, but also while living. Let us joy for the just, not only while living, but also when dead. 
For those though living are dead, while these although dead, yet live: those even while here are to be 
pitied of all, because they are at enmity with God; the other even when they have departed Thither, are 
blessed, because they are gone to Christ. Sinners, wherever they are, are far from the King. Therefore 
they are subjects for tears; while the just, be they here, or be they there, are with the King; and there, ina 
higher and nearer degree, not through an entrance, or by faith, but “face to face.” (1 Cor. xiii. 12.) 


Let us then not make wailings for the dead simply, but for those who have died in sins. They deserve 
wailing; they deserve beating of the breast and tears. For tell me what hope is there, when our sins 
accompany us Thither, where there is no putting off sins? As long as they were here, perchance there was 
great expectation that they would change, that they would become better; but when they are gone to 
Hades, where nought can be gained from repentance (for it is written, “In Sheol who shall give thee 
thanks?”) (Ps. vi. 5.), are they not worthy of our lamentation? Let us wail for those who depart hence in 
such sort; let us wail, I hinder you not; yet in no unseemly way, not in tearing our hair, or baring our arms, 
or lacerating our face, or wearing black apparel, but only in soul, shedding in quiet the bitter tear. For we 
may weep bitterly without all that display. And not as in sport only. For the laments which many make 
differ not from sport. Those public mournings do not proceed from sympathy, but from display, from 
emulation and vainglory. Many women do this as of their craft. Weep bitterly; moan at home, when no one 
sees you; this is the part of true sympathy; by this you profit yourself too. For he who laments another in 
such sort, will be much the more earnest never to fall into the same sins. Sin henceforth will be an object 
of dread to thee. Weep for the unbelievers; weep for those who differ in nowise from them, those who 
depart hence without the illumination, without the seal! they indeed deserve our wailing, they deserve our 
groans; they are outside the Palace, with the culprits, with the condemned: for, “Verily I say unto you, 
Except a man be born of water and the Spirit, he shall not enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” Mourn for 
those who have died in wealth, and did not from their wealth think of any solace for their soul, who had 
power to wash away their sins and would not. Let us all weep for these in private and in public, but with 
propriety, with gravity, not so as to make exhibitions of ourselves; let us weep for these, not one day, or 
two, but all our life. Such tears spring not from senseless passion, but from true affection. The other sort 
are of senseless passion. For this cause they are quickly quenched, whereas if they spring from the fear of 
God, they always abide with us. Let us weep for these; let us assist them according to our power; let us 
think of some assistance for them, small though it be, yet still let us assist them. How and in what way? By 
praying and entreating others to make prayers for them, by continually giving to the poor on their behalf. 
This deed hath some consolation; for hear the words of God Himself, when He says, “I will defend this city 
for Mine own sake, and for My servant David’s sake.” (2 Kings xx. 6.) If the remembrance only of a just 
man had so great power when deeds are done for one, how great power will it not have? Not in vain did 
the Apostles order that remembrance should be made of the dead in the dreadful Mysteries. They know 
that great gain resulteth to them, great benefit; for when the whole people stands with uplifted hands, a 
priestly assembly, and that awful Sacrifice lies displayed, how shall we not prevail with God by our 
entreaties for them? And this we do for those who have departed in faith, whilst the catechumens are not 
thought worthy even of this consolation, but are deprived of all means of help save one. And what is this? 
We may give to the poor on their behalf. This deed in a certain way refreshes them. For God wills that we 
should be mutually assisted; else why hath He ordered us to pray for peace and the good estate of the 
world? why on behalf of all men? since in this number are included robbers, violaters of tombs, thieves, 
men laden with untold crimes; and yet we pray on behalf of all; perchance they may turn. As then we pray 
for those living, who differ not from the dead, so too we may pray for them. Job offered sacrifice for his 
children, and freed them from their sins. “It may be,” said he, “that they have renounced God in their 
hearts.” (job i. 5.) Thus does one provide for one’s children! He said not, as many do nowadays, I will 
leave them property; he said not, I will procure them honor; he said not, I will purchase an office; he said 
not, I will buy them land; but, “it may be that they have renounced God in their hearts.” For what profit is 
there in those things? None at all, in those that remain here. I will make the King of all things favorable to 
them, and then they will no more want any thing. “The Lord,” saith one, “is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want.” (Ps. xxiii. 4.) This is great wealth, this is treasure. If we have the fear of God, we want nothing; if 
we have not this, though we have royalty itself, we are the poorest of all men. Nothing is like the man that 
feareth the Lord. For “the fear of the Lord,” it is said, “surpasseth all things.” (Ecclus. xxv. 11.) This let us 
procure; let us do all things for its sake. If need be that we lay down our lives, if our body must be 
mangled, let us not spare them; let us do all, to obtain this fear. For thus shall we abound above all men; 
and shall obtain those good things to come in Christ Jesus our Lord, to whom, &c. 


HOMILY IV 


PHILIPPIANS I. 22-26 


“Then what I shall choose I wot not. But I am in a strait betwixt the two, having the desire to depart and 
be with Christ; which is very far better: yet to abide in the flesh is more needful for your sake. And having 
this confidence, I know that I shall abide, yea and abide with you all, for your progress and joy in the faith; 
that your glorying may abound in Jesus Christ in me, through my presence with you again.” 


Nothing can be more blessed than the spirit of Paul, for the reason that nothing is more noble. We all 


shudder at death, I am wont to say, some by reason of our many sins, of whom I too am one, others from 
love of life, and cowardice, of whom may I never be one; for they who are subject to this fear are mere 
animals. This then, which we all shudder at, he prayed for, and hasted toward Him; saying, “To depart is 
very far better.” What sayest thou? when thou art about to change from earth to heaven, and to be with 
Christ, dost thou not know what to choose? Nay, far is this from the spirit of Paul; for if such an offer were 
made to any one on sure grounds, would he not straightway seize it? Yes, for as it is not ours “to depart 
and be with Christ,” neither, if we were able to attain to this, were it ours to remain here. Both are of Paul, 
and of his spirit. He was confidently persuaded. What? Art thou about to be with Christ? and dost thou 
say, “What I shall choose I wot not”? and not this only, but dost thou choose that which is here, “to abide 
in the flesh”? What in the world? didst thou not live an exceeding bitter life, in “watchings,” in 
shipwrecks, in “hunger and thirst,” and “nakedness,” in cares and anxiety? “with the weak” thou wert 
“weak,” and for those who “were made to stumble” thou dost “burn.” (2 Cor. xi. 23, 29.) “In much 
patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in fastings, in 
pureness.” (2 Cor. vi. 5, 6.) “Five times” didst thou “receive forty stripes save one,” “thrice” wast thou 
“beaten with rods, once” wast thou “stoned” “a night and a day” thou hast “been in the deep, in perils of 
waters, in perils of robbers, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils among false 
brethren.” (2 Cor. xi. 24-26.) Didst thou not, when the whole nation of the Galatians returned to the 
observance of the law, didst thou not cry aloud, and say, “Whosoever of you would be justified by the law, 
ye are fallen away from grace”? (Gal. v. 4.) How great was then thy grief, and still dost thou desire this 
perishing life? Had none of these things befallen thee, but had thy success, wherever success attended 
thee, been without fear, and full of delight, yet shouldest not thou hasten to some harbor, from fear of the 
uncertain future? For tell me, what trader, whose vessel is full of untold wealth, when he may run into 
port, and be at rest, would prefer to be still at sea? what wrestler, when he might be crowned, would 
prefer to contend? what boxer, when he might put on his crown, would choose to enter afresh into the 
contest, and offer his head to wounds? what general is there, who when he might be quit of war with good 
report, and trophies, and might with the king refresh himself in the palace, would choose still to toil, and 
to stand in battle array? How then dost thou, who livest a life so exceeding bitter, wish to remain still 
here? Didst thou not say, I am in dread, “lest by any means, after that I have preached to others, I myself 
should be rejected?” (1 Cor. ix. 27.) If for no other cause, yet surely for this, thou oughtest to desire thy 
release; were the present full of innumerable goods, yet for the sake of Christ thy Desire. 


Oh that spirit of Paul! nothing was ever like it, nor ever will be! Thou fearest the future, thou art 
compassed by innumerable dreadful things, and wilt thou not be with Christ? No, he answers, and this for 
Christ’s sake, that I may render more loving unto Him those whom I have made his servants, that I may 
make the plot which I have planted bear much fruit. (1 Cor. iii. 9.). Didst thou not hear me, when I 
declared that I sought not “that which profited myself” (1 Cor. x. 33.), but my neighbor? Heardest thou 
not these words, “I could wish that I myself were anathema from Christ” (Rom. ix. 3.), that many might 
come unto Him? I, who chose that part, shall I not much rather choose this, shall I not with pleasure harm 
myself by this delay and postponement, that they may be saved? 


“Who shall utter Thy mighty acts, O Lord” (Psa. cvi. 2.), because Thou sufferedst not Paul to be hidden, 
because Thou madest manifest to the world such a man? All the Angels of God praised Thee with one 
accord, when Thou madest the stars (Job xxxviii. 7.), and so too surely when Thou madest the sun, but not 
so much as when Thou didst manifest Paul to the whole world. By this, the earth was made more brilliant 
than the heaven, for he is brighter than the solar light, he hath shot forth more brilliant rays, he hath shed 
abroad more joyous beams. What fruit hath this man borne for us! not by making fat our corn, not by 
nurturing our pomegranates, but by producing and perfecting the fruit of holiness, and when falling to 
pieces, continually recovering them. For the sun itself can nothing profit fruits that are once decayed, but 
Paul has called out of their sins those who had manifold decays. And it gives place to the night, but he had 
mastery over the Devil. Nothing ever subdued him, nothing mastered him. The sun, when it mounts the 
heavens, darts down its rays, but he, as he rose from beneath, filled not the mid space of heaven and 
earth with light, but as soon as he opened his mouth, filled the Angels with exceeding joy. For if “there is 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth” (Luke xv. 7.), while he at his first address caught multitudes, 
does he not fill with joy the Powers above? What say I? It sufficeth that Paul should only be named, and 
the heavens leap for joy. For if when the Israelites “went forth out of Egypt, the mountains skipped like 
rams” (Psa. cxiv. 4.), how great, thinkest thou, was the joy, when men ascended from earth to heaven! 


Ver. 24. For this cause “to abide in the flesh is more needful for your sake.” 


And what excuse is left to us? ofttimes it happens that a man who possesses a little and poor city, chooses 
not to depart to another place, preferring his own rest. Paul might depart to Christ, and would not, (Christ 
whom he so desired, as for his sake to choose even hell, ) but still remained in the contest on behalf of 
man. What excuse shall we have? May we then even make mention of Paul? Look to his deeds. He showed 
that to depart was better, persuading himself not to grieve: he showed them, that if he remained, he 
remained for their sake, that it proceeded not from wickedness of those who plotted against him. He 
subjoined also the reason, that he might secure their belief. For if this is necessary, that is, I shall by all 
means remain, and I will not “remain” simply, but “will remain with you.” For this is the meaning of the 
word, “and I shall abide with,” i.e. I shall see you. For what cause? “For your progress and joy in the 
faith.” Here too he rouses them, to take heed unto themselves. If, says he, for your sakes I abide, see that 


ye shame not my abiding. “For your progress,” I have chosen to remain, when I was about to see Christ. I 
have chosen to remain, because my presence advances both your faith and your joy. What then? Did he 
remain for the sake of the Philippians only? He stayed not for their sake only; but this he says, that he may 
show regard to them. And how were they to “progress” in “the faith “? That you may be more 
strengthened, like young fowl, who need their mother until their feathers are set. This is a proof of his 
great love. In like sort, we also rouse some of you, when we say, for your sake have I remained, that I may 
make you good. 


Ver. 26. “That your glorying may abound in Christ Jesus in me, through my presence with you again.” 


You see that this explains the word “abide with you.” Behold his humility. Having said, “for your 
progress,” he shows that it was for his own profit too. This also he does, when he writes to the Romans, 
and says, “That is, that we may be comforted together in you.” (Rom. i. 11, 12.) Having previously said, 
“That I may impart unto you some spiritual gift.” And what means, “That your glorying may abound”? This 
glorying was, their establishment in the faith. For an upright life is glorying in Christ. And sayest thou, 
“Your glorying in me, through my presence with you again”? Yes, he answers; “For what is our hope, or 
crown of glorying? Are not even ye?” (1 Thess. ii. 19.) Because “you are our glorying, even as we also are 
yours” (2 Cor. i. 14.), i.e. that I may be able to rejoice in you greatly. How sayest thou, “That your glorying 
may abound”? I may glory the more when you make progress. 


“Through my presence with you again.” What then! Did he come to them? Search ye whether he came. 
Ver. 27. “Only let your manner of life be worthy of the Gospel of Christ.” 


Do you see, how all that he has said, tends to turn them to this one thing, advancement in virtue? “Only 
let your manner of life be worthy of the Gospel of Christ.” What means this word “only,” but that this, and 
nought else, is the only thing we should seek? If we have this, nothing grievous will befall us. “That 
whether I come and see you, or be absent, I may hear of your state.” This he says not as if he had changed 
his purpose, and no longer meant to visit them. But if this come to pass, he says, even though absent, I am 
able to rejoice. “If,” that is, “I hear that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one soul.” This is what above all 
things unites believers, and maintains love unbroken, “that they may be one.” (John xvii. 11.) For a 
“kingdom divided against itself shall not stand.” (Mark iii. 24.) For this cause he everywhere counsels his 
disciples much to be of one mind. And Christ says, “By this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if 
ye love one another.” (John xiii. 35.) That is, do not look with expectation toward me, and therefore 
slumber, as waiting for my coming, and then, when ye see me not coming faint. For even from report I can 
receive pleasure likewise. 


What means, “In one spirit”? By the same gift of grace, viz. that of concord, and zeal; for the Spirit is one, 
and he shows it; for then are we able to stand in “one soul,” also, when we all have “one Spirit.” See how 
the word “one” is used for concord. See how their souls being many are called one. Thus was it of old. 
“For they were all,” it is written, “of one heart and of one soul. Striving together for the faith of the 
Gospel.” (Acts iv. 32.) Does he say, striving together for each other, as though the faith did strive? For did 
they wrestle against each other? But help each other, he says, in your striving for the faith of the Gospel. 


Ver. 28. “And in nothing affrighted by the adversaries; which is for them an evident token of perdition, but 
to you of salvation.” 


Well said he, “affrighted,” this is what befalls us from our enemies, they only frighten. “In nothing” 
therefore, he says, whatever happens, whether dangers—whether plots. For this is the part of those who 
stand upright; the enemy can do nought but frighten only. Since it was likely that they should be greatly 
troubled, when Paul suffered such numberless ills, he says, I exhort you not only not to be shaken, but not 
to be affrighted, yea rather to despise them heartily; for if ye are thus affected, ye will straightway, by this 
means, make evident at once their destruction, and your salvation. For when they see, that with their 
innumerable plots they are unable to frighten you, they will take it as a proof of their own destruction. For 
when the persecutors prevail not over the persecuted, the plotters over the objects of their plots, the 
powerful over those subject to their power, will it not be self-evident, that their perdition is at hand, that 
their power is nought, that their part is false, that their part is weak? “And this,” he says, “comes from 
God.” 


Ver. 29. “For unto you it is given in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on Him, but also to suffer in his 
behalf.” 


Again does he teach them moderation of spirit by referring all to God, and saying that sufferings in behalf 
of Christ are of grace, the gift of grace, a free gift. Be not then ashamed of the gift of grace, for it is more 
wonderful than the power of raising the dead, or working miracles; for there I am a debtor, but here I 
have Christ for my debtor. Wherefore ought we not only not to be ashamed, but even to rejoice, in that we 
have this gift. Virtues he calls gifts, yet not in like sort as other things, for those are entirely of God, but in 
these we have a share. But since even here the greatest part is of God, he ascribes it entirely to Him, not 
to overturn our free will, but to make us humble and rightly disposed. 


Ver. 30. “Having the same conflict which ye saw in me”; i.e. ye have also an example. Here again he raises 
them up, by showing them that everywhere their conflicts were the same with his, their struggles were 
the same with his, both severally, and in that they united with him in bearing trials. He said not, ye have 
heard, but “ye saw,” for he strove too at Philippi. Truly this is an exceeding virtue. Wherefore writing to 
the Galatians, also he said, “Did ye suffer so many things in vain, if it be indeed in vain.” (Gal. iii. 4.) And 
again, writing to the Hebrews, he said, “But call to remembrance the former days, in which, after ye were 
enlightened, ye endured a great conflict of suffering; partly, being made a gazing-stock both by 
reproaches and afflictions.” (Heb. x. 32, 33.) And writing again to Macedonians, that is, to the 
Thessalonians, he said, “For they themselves report concerning us, what manner of entering in we had 
unto you.” (1 Thess. i. 9.) And again, “For yourselves, brethren, know our entering in unto you, that it hath 
not been found vain.” (1 Thess. ii. 1.) And in like sort does he witness the same things of them all, labors 
and strivings. But such things ye will not now find among us; now it is much if one suffer a little in goods 
alone. And in respect of their goods also he witnesses great things of them. For to some he says, “For ye 
took joyfully the spoiling of your possessions” (Heb. x. 34.); and to others, “For it hath been the good 
pleasure of Macedonia and Achaia to make a certain contribution for the poor” (Rom. xv. 26.); and “your 
zeal hath stirred up very many of them.” (2 Cor. ix. 2.) 


Seest thou the praises of the men of that time? But we endure not so much as buffetings or blows, neither 
insult nor loss of our possessions: they were straightway zealous, and all of them strove as martyrs, whilst 
we have grown cold in love toward Christ. Again I am constrained to accuse things present; and what 
shall I do? It is against my will, yet am I constrained. Were I able by my silence of things which are done, 
by holding my peace, and not mentioning aught, to remove them, it would behoove me to be silent. But if 
the contrary comes to pass; if not only are these things not removed by our silence, but even become 
worse, we are forced to speak. For he who rebukes sinners, if he does nought else, suffers them not to go 
farther. For there is no such shameless and rash soul, as not to turn, and remit the extravagance of its evil 
deeds, on hearing any one continually rebuking it. There is, there is indeed, even in the shameless, a small 
portion of shame. For God hath sown in our nature the seeds of shame; for since fear was insufficient to 
bring us to a right tone, He hath also prepared many other ways for avoiding sin. For example, that a man 
should be accused, fear of the enacted laws, love of reputation, the desire of forming friendships; for all 
these are paths to avoid sin. Ofttimes that which was not done for God’s sake, was done through shame; 
that which was not done for God’s sake, was done for fear of men. That which we seek for is, in the first 
place not to sin, and we shall afterwards succeed in doing this for God’s sake. Else why did Paul exhort 
those, who were about to overcome their enemies, not by the fear of God, but on the score of waiting for 
the vengeance? “For by so doing,” he says, “thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head.” (Rom. xii. 20.) 
For this is his first wish, that our virtue should be established. As I said then, there is in us a sense of 
shame. We have many good natural affections, which lead to virtue; as, for example, all of us men are 
naturally moved to pity, and no other good thing so inheres in our nature, but this alone. Whence any one 
might reasonably enquire, wherefore these seeds have above all others been sown in our nature, by which 
we melt at tears, by which we are turned to compassion, and are ready to pity. No one is naturally idle, no 
one is naturally regardless of his reputation, no one is naturally above emulation, but pity lies deep in 
every one’s nature, however fierce and ungentle he be. And what wonder? we pity beasts, such a 
superabundance of pity lies deep in us. If we see a lion’s whelp, we are somewhat affected; much more in 
the case of one of our race. See, how many maimed are there! and this is sufficient to lead us to pity. 
Nothing so much pleases God as mercy. Wherefore with this the priests were anointed, and the kings, and 
the prophets, for they had, in oil, a type of God’s love to man; and they further learnt, that rulers should 
have a greater share of mercy. It showed that the Spirit is to come to men through mercy, since God pities 
and is kind to man. For, “Thou hast mercy upon all,” it is written, “for Thou canst do all things.” (Wisd. xi. 
23.) For this cause they were anointed with oil: and indeed it was from mercy He appointed the 
priesthood. And kings were anointed with oil; and would one praise a ruler, he can make mention of 
nothing so becoming him as mercy. For pity is peculiar to power. Consider that the world was established 
by pity, and then imitate thy Lord. “The mercy of man is toward his neighbor, but the mercy of the Lord is 
upon all flesh.” (Ecclus. xviii. 13.) How “upon all flesh”? Whether you mean sinners, or just men, we all 
need the mercy of God; we all enjoy it, be it Paul, be it Peter, or be it John. And listen to their own words; 
there is no need of mine. For what says this blessed one? “But I obtained mercy, because I did it 
ignorantly.” (1 Tim. i. 13.) What then, was there afterwards no need of mercy? Hear what he says; “But I 
labored more abundantly than they all; yet not I, but the grace of God which was with me.” (1 Cor. xv. 10.) 
And of Epaphroditus he says, “For indeed he was sick, nigh unto death; but God had mercy on him; and 
not on him only, but on me also, that I might not have sorrow upon sorrow.” (Philip. ii. 27.) And again he 
says, “We were weighed down exceedingly, beyond our power, insomuch that we despaired even of life. 
Yea, we ourselves have had the answer of death within ourselves, that we should not trust in ourselves, 
but in God, who delivered us out of so great a death, and will deliver.” (2 Cor. i. 8, 9, 10.) And again, “And I 
was delivered out of the mouth of the lion; and the Lord will deliver me.” (2 Tim. iv. 17, 18.) And 
everywhere we shall find him glorying in this, that by mercy he was saved. Peter, too, became so great, 
because mercy was shown him. For hear Christ saying to him, “Satan hath desired to sift you as wheat; 
and I made supplication for thee, that thy faith fail not.” (Luke xxii. 31, 32.) John, too, became so great 
through mercy, and in short all of them. For listen to Christ when He says, “Ye did not choose Me, but I 
chose you.” (John xv. 16.) For we all have need of the mercy of God, as it is written, “The mercy of God is 
upon all flesh.” But if these men needed the mercy of God, what should one say of the rest? For why, tell 
me, doth He “make the sun to rise on the evil and the good”? Did He withhold the rain for one year, would 


He not destroy all? And what if He caused overwhelming rain? what if He rained down fire? what if He 
sent flies? But what do I say? if He were so to do as He once did, would not all perish? If He were to shake 
the earth, would not all perish? It is now seasonable to say, “What is man, that Thou art mindful of him?” 
(Ps. viii. 4.) Were He only to threaten the earth, all men would become one tomb. “As a drop of water from 
the bucket,” it is written, “so are the nations in His sight, they shall be counted as very small dust, as the 
turning of the balance.” (Isa. xl. 15.) It were as easy for Him to destroy all things, and to make them 
again, as for us to turn the balance. He then who has such power over us, and sees us sinning every day, 
and yet punishes us not, how is it but by mercy He bears with us? Since beasts too exist by mercy: “Thou, 
Lord, wilt preserve both men and beasts.” (Ps. xxxvi. 7.) He looked upon the earth, and filled it with living 
things. And wherefore? For thy sake! And wherefore did He make thee? Through His goodness. 


There is nothing better than oil. It is the cause of light, and there also it is the cause of light. “Then shall 
thy light break forth as the morning” (Isa. lviii. 8.), saith the Prophet, if thou showest pity upon thy 
neighbour. And as natural oil contains light, so then doth mercy [alms] grant us a great, a marvelous light. 
Much mention doth Paul, too, make of this mercy. In one place, hear him say, “Only that we should 
remember the poor.” (Gal. ii. 10.) And in another, “If it be meet for me to go also.” (1 Cor. xvi. 4.) And in 
every place, turn where you will, ye see him anxious about this very thing. And again, “And let our people 
also learn to maintain good works.” (Tit. iii. 14.) And again, “These things are good and profitable unto 
men.” (Tit. iii. 8.) Listen to a certain other one who saith, “Alms do deliver from death” (Tob. xii. 9.); If 
Thou takest away pity, “Lord, Lord, who shall stand” (Ps. cxxx. 3.); and it is said, If Thou enterest “into 
judgment with thy servant” (Ps. cxliii. 2.); “A great thing is man”; why? “and an honorable thing is a 
merciful man.” (Prov. xx. 6, LXX.) For this is the true character of man, to be merciful, yea rather the 
character of God, to show mercy. Dost thou see, how strong is the mercy of God? This made all things, this 
formed the world, this made the angels, it was through mere goodness. For this cause, too, He threatened 
hell, that we may attain unto the kingdom, and through mercy we do attain unto the kingdom. For 
wherefore did God, being alone, create so many beings? was it not through goodness? was it not through 
love to men? If you ask why such and such things are, you will always find your answer in Goodness. Let 
us show mercy to our neighbors, that mercy may be shown to us. These acts of mercy we show not so 
much to them, as lay up for ourselves against That Day. When the flame of the fire is great, this oil (mercy) 
is that which quenches the fire, and this brings light to us. Thus by this means shall we be freed from the 
fire of hell. For whence will He be compassionate and show mercy? Mercy comes of love! Nothing 
incenses God so much as to be pitiless. “A man was brought to him who owed him ten thousand talents, 
and he was moved with compassion, and forgave him. And there were owing to that man from his fellow- 
servant a hundred pence, and he caught him by the throat. Therefore the Lord delivered him to the 
tormentors, till he should pay what was due.” Let us on hearing this be merciful to those who are our 
debtors in money or in sins. Let no one remember evils, if at least he does not wish to injure himself; for 
he does not so much aggrieve the other (as he injures himself). For he either will follow him with 
vengeance, or he has not done so; but dost thou thyself, while not forgiving thy neighbor his sins, seek for 
a kingdom? Lest this should happen to us, let us forgive all, (for it is ourselves that we pardon,) that God 
may forgive us our sins, and so we may obtain the good things which are in store, through the grace and 
lovingkindness, &c. 


HOMILY V 


PHILIPPIANS II. 1-4 


“If there is therefore any comfort in Christ, if any consolation of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any 
tender mercies and compassions, fulfil ye my joy, that ye be of the same mind, having the same love, being 
of one accord, of one mind; doing nothing through faction or through vainglory; but in lowliness of mind, 
each counting other better than himself; not looking each of you to his own things, but each of you also to 
the things of others.” 


There is nothing better, there is nothing more affectionate, than a spiritual teacher; such an one surpasses 
the kindness of any natural father. Do but consider, how this blessed one entreats the Philippians 
concerning the things which were to their own advantage. What says he, in exhorting them concerning 
concord, that cause of all good things? See how earnestly, how vehemently, with how much sympathy he 
speaks, “If there be therefore any comfort in Christ,” that is, if ye have any comfort in Christ, as if he had 
said, If thou makest any account of me, if thou hast any care of me, if thou hast ever received good at my 
hands, do this. This mode of earnestness we use when we claim a matter which we prefer to everything 
else. For if we did not prefer it to everything, we should not wish to receive in it our recompense for all 
things, nor say that through it all is represented. We indeed remind men of our carnal claims; for example, 
if a father were to say, If thou hast any reverence for thy father, if any remembrance of my care in 
nourishing thee, if any affection towards me, if any memory of the honor thou hast received of me, if any 
of my kindness, be not at enmity with thy brother; that is, for all those things, this is what I ask in return. 


But Paul does not so; he calls to our remembrance no carnal, but all of them spiritual benefits. That is, if 
ye wish to give me any comfort in my temptations, and encouragement in Christ, if any consolation of 
love, if ye wish to show any communion in the Spirit, if ye have any tender mercies and compassions, fulfil 
ye my joy. “If any tender mercies and compassions.” Paul speaks of the concord of his disciples as 


compassion towards himself, thus showing that the danger was extreme, if they were not of one mind. If I 
can obtain comfort from you, if I can obtain any consolation from our love, if I can communicate with you 
in the Spirit, if I can have fellowship with you in the Lord, if I can find mercy and compassion at your 
hands, show by your love the return of all this. All this have I gained, if ye love one another. 


Ver. 2. “Fulfil ye my joy.” 


That the exhortation might not seem to be made to people who were still deficient, see how he says not, 
“do me joy,” but “fulfil my joy”; that is, Ye have begun to plant it in me, ye have already given me some 
portion of peacefulness, but I desire to arrive at its fulness? Say, what wouldest thou? that we deliver thee 
from dangers? that we supply somewhat to thy need? Not so, but “that ye be of the same mind, having the 
same love,” in which ye have begun, “being of one accord, of one mind.” Just see, how often he repeats 
the same thing by reason of his great affection! “That ye be of the same mind,” or rather, “that ye be of 
one mind.” For this is more than “the same.” 


“Having the same love.” That is, let it not be simply about faith alone, but also in all other things; for there 
is such a thing as to be of the same mind, and yet not to have love. “Having the same love,” that is, love 
and be loved alike; do not thou enjoy much love, and show less love, so as to be covetous even in this 
matter; but do not suffer it in thyself. “Of one accord,” he adds, that is, appropriating with one soul, the 
bodies of all, not in substance, for that is impossible, but in purpose and intention. Let all things proceed 
as from one soul. What means “of one accord”? He shows when he says “of one mind.” Let your mind be 
one, as if from one soul. 


Ver. 3. “Doing nothing through faction.” 


He finally demands this of them, and tells them the way how this may be. “Doing nothing through faction 
or vainglory.” This, as I always say, is the cause of all evil. Hence come fightings and contentions. Hence 
come envyings and strifes. Hence it is that love waxes cold, when we love the praise of men, when we are 
slaves to the honor which is paid by the many, for it is not possible for a man to be the slave of praise, and 
also a true servant of God. How then shall we flee vainglory? for thou hast not yet told us the way. Listen 
then to what follows. 


“But in lowliness of mind, each counting other better than himself.” Oh how full of true wisdom, how 
universal a gathering-word of our salvation is the lesson he has put forth! If thou deemest, he means, that 
another is greater than thyself, and persuadest thyself so, yea more, if thou not only sayest it, but art fully 
assured of it, then thou assignest him the honor, and if thou assignest him the honor, thou wilt not be 
displeased at seeing him honored by another. Do not then think him simply greater than thyself, but 
“pdetter,” which is a very great superiority, and thou dost not think it strange nor be pained thereby, if thou 
seest him honored. Yea, though he treat thee with scorn, thou dost bear it nobly, for thou hast esteemed 
him greater than thyself. Though he revile thee, thou dost submit. Though he treat thee ill, thou bearest it 
in silence. For when once the soul is fully assured that he is greater, it falls not into anger when it is ill- 
treated by him, nor yet into envy, for no one would envy those who are very far above himself, for all 
things belong to his superiority. 


Here then he instructs the one party to be thus minded. But when he too, who enjoys such honor from 
thee, is thus affected toward thee, consider what a double wall there is erected of gentle forbearance 
[comp. Philip. iv. 5.]; for when thou esteemest him thus worthy of honor, and he thee likewise, no painful 
thing can possibly arise; for if this conduct when shown by one is sufficient to destroy all strife, who shall 
break down the safeguard, when it is shown by both? Not even the Devil himself. The defense is threefold, 
and fourfold, yea manifold, for humanity is the cause of all good; and that you may learn this, listen to the 
prophet, saying, “Hadst thou desired sacrifice, I would have given it: Thou wilt not delight in burnt 
offerings. The sacrifice for God is a broken spirit, a broken and a contrite heart God will not despise.” (Ps. 
li. 16, 17.) Not simply humility, but intense humility. As in the case of bodily substances, that which is 
“broken” will not rise against that which is “solid,” but, how many ills soever it may suffer, will perish 
itself rather than attack the other, so too the soul, even if constantly suffering ill, will choose rather to die, 
than to avenge itself by attack. 


How long shall we be puffed up thus ridiculously? For as we laugh, when we see children drawing 
themselves up, and looking haughty, or when we see them picking up stones and throwing them, thus too 
the haughtiness of men belongs to a puerile intellect, and an unformed mind. “Why are earth and ashes 
proud?” (Ecclus. x. 9.) Art thou highminded, O man? and why? tell me what is the gain? Whence art thou 
highminded against those of thine own kind? Dost not thou share the same nature? the same life? Hast 
not thou received like honor from God? But thou art wise? Thou oughtest to be thankful, not to be puffed 
up. Haughtiness is the first act of ingratitude, for it denies the gift of grace. He that is puffed up, is puffed 
up as if he had excelled by his own strength, and he who thinks he has thus excelled is ungrateful toward 
Him who bestowed that honor. Hast thou any good? Be thankful to Him who gave it. Listen to what Joseph 
said, and what Daniel. For when the king of Egypt sent for him, and in the presence of all his host asked 
him concerning that matter in which the Egyptians, who were most learned in these things, had forsaken 
the field, when he was on the point of carrying off everything from them, and of appearing wiser than the 
astrologers, the enchanters, the magicians, and all the wise men of those times, and that from captivity 


and servitude, and he but a youth (and his glory was thus greater, for it is not the same thing to shine 
when known, and contrary to expectation, so that its being unlooked for rendered him the more 
admirable); what then, when he came before Pharaoh? Was it “Yea, I know”? But what? When no one 
urged it on him, he said from his own excellent spirit, “Do not interpretations belong to God?” Behold he 
straightway glorified his Master, therefore he was glorified. And this also is no small thing. For that God 
had revealed it to him was a far greater thing than if he had himself excelled. For he showed that his 
words were worthy of credit, and it was a very great proof of his intimacy with God. There is no one thing 
so good as to be the intimate friend of God. “For if,” says the Scripture, “he [Abraham] was justified by 
works, he hath whereof to glory, but not toward God.” (Rom. iv. 2.) For if he who has been vouchsafed 
grace maketh his boast in God, that he is loved of Him, because his sins are forgiven, he too that worketh 
hath whereof to boast, but not before God, as the other (for it is a proof of our excessive weakness); he 
who has received wisdom of God, how much more admirable is he? He glorifies God and is glorified of 
Him, for He says, “Them that honor Me, I will honor.” (1 Sam. ii. 30.) 


Again, listen to him who descended from Joseph, than whom no one was wiser. “Art thou wiser,” says he, 
“than Daniel?” (Ezek. xxviii. 3.) This Daniel then, when all the wise men that were in Babylon, and the 
astrologers moreover, the prophets, the magicians, the enchanters, yea when the whole of their wisdom 
was not only coming to be convicted, but to be wholly destroyed (for their being destroyed was a clear 
proof that they had deceived before), this Daniel coming forward, and preparing to solve the king’s 
question, does not take the honor to himself, but first ascribes the whole to God, and says, “But as for me, 
O king, it is not revealed to me for any wisdom that I have beyond all men.” (Dan. ii. 30.) And “the king 
worshiped him, and commanded that they should offer an oblation.” (Dan. ii. 46.) Seest thou his humility? 
seest thou his excellent spirit? seest thou this habit of lowliness? Listen also to the Apostles, saying at one 
time, “Why fasten ye your eyes on us, as though by our own power or godliness we had made this man to 
walk? (Acts iii. 12.) And again, “We are men of like passions with you.” (Acts xiv. 15.) Now if they thus 
refused the honors paid them, men who by reason of the humility and power of Christ wrought greater 
deeds than Christ (for He says, “He that believeth in Me shall do greater works than those that I do” John 
xiv. 12, abr.)), shall not we wretched and miserable men do so, who cannot even beat away gnats, much 
less devils? who have not power to benefit a single man, much less the whole world, and yet think so 
much of ourselves that the Devil himself is not like us? 


There is nothing so foreign to a Christian soul as haughtiness. Haughtiness, I say, not boldness nor 
courage, for these are congenial. But these are one thing, and that another; so too humility is one thing, 
and meanness, flattery, and adulation another. 


I will now, if you wish, give you examples of all these qualities. For these things which are contraries, 
seem in some way to be placed near together, as the tares to the wheat, and the thorns to the rose. But 
while babes might easily be deceived, they who are men in truth, and are skilled in spiritual husbandry, 
know how to separate what is really good from the bad. Let me then lay before you examples of these 
qualities from the Scriptures. What is flattery, and meanness, and adulation? Ziba flattered David out of 
season, and falsely slandered his master. (2 Sam. xvi. 1-3.) Much more did Ahitophel flatter Absalom. (2 
Sam. xvii. 1-4.) But David was not so, but he was humble. For the deceitful are flatterers, as when they 
say, “O king, live for ever.” (Dan. ii. 4.) Again, what flatterers the magicians are. 


We shall find much to exemplify this in the case of Paul in the Acts. When he disputed with the Jews he did 
not flatter them, but was humble-minded (for he knew how to speak boldly), as when he says, “I, brethren, 
though I had done nothing against the people, or the customs of our fathers, yet was delivered prisoner 
from Jerusalem.” (Acts xxviii. 17.) 


That these were the words of humility, listen how he rebukes them in what follows, “Well spake the Holy 
Ghost, By hearing ye shall hear, and shall in nowise understand, and seeing ye shall see, and in nowise 
perceive.” (Acts xxviii. 25; ib. 26.) 


Seest thou his courage? Behold also the courage of John the Baptist, which he used before Herod; when 
he said, “It is not lawful for thee to have thy brother Philip’s wife.” (Mark vi. 18.) This was boldness, this 
was courage. Not so the words of Shimei, when he said, “Begone, thou man of blood” (2 Sam. xvi. 7.), and 
yet he too spake with boldness; but this is not courage, but audacity, and insolence, and an unbridled 
tongue. Jezebel too reproached Jehu, when she said, “The slayer of his master” (2 Kings ix. 31.), but this 
was audacity, not boldness. Elias too reproached, but this was boldness and courage; “I do not trouble 
Israel, but thou and thy father’s house.” (1 Kings xviii. 18.) Again, Elias spake with boldness to the whole 
people, saying, “How long will ye go lame on both your thighs?” (1 Kings xviii. 21, LXX.) Thus to rebuke 
was boldness and courage. This too the prophets did, but that other was audacity. 


Would you see words both of humility and not of flattery, listen to Paul, saying, “But with me it is a very 
small thing that I should be judged of you, or of man’s judgment; yea, I judge not mine own self. For I 
know nothing against myself, yet am I not hereby justified.” (1 Cor. iv. 3, 4.) This is of a spirit that 
becomes a Christian; and again, “Dare any of you, having a matter against his neighbor, go to law before 
the unrighteous, and not before the saints”? (1 Cor. vi. 1.) 


Would you see the flattery of the foolish Jews? listen to them, saying, “We have no king but Caesar.” (John 


xix. 15.) Would you see humility? listen to Paul again, when he says, “For we preach not ourselves, but 
Christ Jesus as Lord, and ourselves as your servants for Jesus’ sake.” (2 Cor. iv. 5.) Would you see both 
flattery and audacity? “Audacity” (1 Sam. xxv. 10.) in the case of Nabal, and “flattery” (1 Sam. xxiii. 20.) in 
that of the Ziphites? For in their purpose they betrayed David. Would you see “wisdom” (1 Sam. xxvi. 5- 
12.) and not flattery, that of David, how he gat Saul into his power, and yet spared him? Would you see the 
flattery of those who murdered Mephibosheth, whom also David slew? In fine, and as it were in outline, to 
sum up all, audacity is shown when one is enraged, and insults another for no just cause, either to avenge 
himself, or in some unjust way is audacious; but boldness and courage are when we dare to face perils 
and deaths, and despise friendships and enmities for the sake of what is pleasing to God. Again, flattery 
and meanness are when one courts another not for any right end, but hunting after some of the things of 
this life; but humility, when one does this for the sake of things pleasing to God, and descends from his 
own proper station that he may perform something great and admirable. If we know these things, happy 
are we if we do them. For to know them is not enough. For Scripture says, “Not the hearers of a law, but 
the doers of a law shall be justified.” (Rom. ii. 13.) Yea, knowledge itself condemneth, when it is without 
action and deeds of virtue. Wherefore that we may escape the condemnation, let us follow after the 
practice, that we may obtain those good things that are promised to us, by the grace and love of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


HOMILY VI 


PHILIPPIANS II. 5-8 


“Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: who, being in the form of God, counted it not a 
prize to be on an equality with God, but emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, becoming obedient even unto 
death, yea, the death of the cross.” 


Our Lord Jesus Christ, when exhorting His disciples to great actions, places before them Himself, and the 
Father, and the Prophets, as examples; as when He says, “For thus they did unto the Prophets which were 
before you” (Matt. v. 12; Luke vi. 23.); and again, “If they persecuted Me, they will also persecute you” 
(John xv. 20.); and, “Learn of me, for Iam meek” (Matt. xi. 29.); and again, “Be ye merciful, as your Father 
which is in heaven is merciful.” (Luke vi. 36.) This too the blessed Paul did; in exhorting them to humility, 
he brought forward Christ. And he does so not here only, but also when he discourses of love towards the 
poor, he speaks in this wise. “For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though He was rich, yet 
for your sakes He became poor.” (2 Cor. viii. 9.) Nothing rouses a great and philosophic soul to the 
performance of good works, so much as learning that in this it is likened to God. What encouragement is 
equal to this? None. This Paul well knowing, when he would exhort them to humility, first beseeches and 
supplicates them, then to awe them he says, “That ye stand fast in one Spirit”; he says also, that it “is for 
them an evident token of perdition, but of your salvation.” (Philip. i. 27, 28.) And last of all he says this, 
“Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus, who, being in the form of God, counted it not a 
prize to be on an equality with God, but emptied Himself, taking upon Him the form of a servant.” (Philip. 
ii. 5-7.) Attend, I entreat you, and rouse yourselves. For as a sharp two-edged sword, wheresoever it falls, 
though it be among ten thousand phalanxes, easily cuts through and destroys, because it is sharp on every 
side, and nought can bear its edge; so are the words of the Spirit. (Heb. iv. 12; Rev. i. 16.) For by these 
words he has laid low the followers of Arius of Alexandria, of Paul of Samosata, of Marcellus the Galatian, 
of Sabellius the Libyan, of Marcion that was of Pontus, of Valentinus, of Manes, of Apollinarius of 
Laodicea, of Photinus, of Sophronius, and, in one word, all the heresies. Rouse yourselves then to behold 
so great a spectacle, so many armies falling by one stroke, lest the pleasure of such a sight should escape 
you. For if when chariots contend in the horse race there is nothing so pleasing as when one of them 
dashes against and overthrows whole chariots with their drivers, and after throwing down many with the 
charioteers that stood thereon, drives by alone towards the goal, and the end of the course, and amid the 
applause and clamor which rises on all sides to heaven, with coursers winged as it were by that joy and 
that applause, sweeps over the whole ground; how much greater will the pleasure be here, when by the 
grace of God we overthrow at once and in a body the combinations and devilish machinations of all these 
heresies together with their charioteers? 


And if it seem good to you, we will first arrange the heresies themselves in order. Would you have them in 
the order of their impiety, or of their dates? In the order of time, for it is difficult to judge of the order of 
their impiety. First then let Sabellius the Libyan come forward. What does he assert? that the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, are mere names given to one Person. Marcion of Pontus says, that God the Creator of all 
things is not good, nor the Father of the good Christ, but another righteous one, and that he did not take 
flesh for us. Marcellus, and Photinus, and Sophronius assert, that the Word is an energy, and that it was 
this energy that dwelt in Him who was of the seed of David, and not a personal substance. 


Arius confesses indeed the Son, but only in word; he says that He is a creature, and much inferior to the 
Father. And others say that He has not a soul. Seest thou the chariots standing? See then their fall, how he 
overthrows them all together, and with a single stroke. How? “Have the same mind in you,” he says, 
“which was in Christ Jesus, who being in the form of God, counted it not a prize to be on an equality with 
God.” And Paul of Samosata has fallen, and Marcellus, and Sabellius. For he says, “Being in the form of 


God.” If “in the form” how sayest thou, O wicked one, that He took His origin from Mary, and was not 
before? and how dost thou say that He was an energy? For it is written, “The form of God took the form of 
a servant.” “The form of a servant,” is it the energy of a servant, or the nature of a servant? By all means, 
I fancy, the nature of a servant. Thus too the form of God, is the nature of God, and therefore not an 
energy. Behold also Marcellus of Galatia, Sophronius and Photinus have fallen. 


Behold Sabellius too. It is written, “He counted it not a prize to be on an equality with God.” Now equality 
is not predicated, where there is but one person, for that which is equal hath somewhat to which it is 
equal. Seest thou not the substance of two Persons, and not empty names without things? Hearest thou 
not the eternal pre-existence of the Only-begotten? 


Lastly, What shall we say against Arius, who asserts the Son is of a different substance? Tell me now, what 
means, “He took the form of a servant”? It means, He became man. Wherefore “being in the form of God,” 
He was God. For one “form” and another “form” is named; if the one be true, the other is also. “The form 
of a servant” means, Man by nature, wherefore “the form of God” means, God by nature. And he not only 
bears record of this, but of His equality too, as John also doth, that he is no way inferior to the Father, for 
he saith, “He thought it not a thing to seize, to be equal with God.” Now what is their wise reasoning? 
Nay, say they, he proves the very contrary; for he says, that, “being in the form of God, He seized not 
equality with God.” How if He were God, how was He able “to seize upon it”? and is not this without 
meaning? Who would say that one, being a man, seized not on being a man? for how would any one seize 
on that which he is? No, say they, but he means that being a little God, He seized not upon being equal to 
the great God, Who was greater than He. Is there a great and a little God? And do ye bring in the 
doctrines of the Greeks upon those of the Church? With them there is a great and a little God. If it be so 
with you, I know not. For you will find it nowhere in the Scriptures: there you will find a great God 
throughout, a little one nowhere. If He were little, how would he also be God? If man is not little and 
great, but one nature, and if that which is not of this one nature is not man, how can there be a little God 
and a great one? 


He who is not of that nature is not God. For He is everywhere called great in Scripture; “Great is the Lord, 
and highly to be praised.” (Ps. xlviii. 1.) This is said of the Son also, for it always calls Him Lord. “Thou art 
great, and doest wondrous things. Thou art God alone.” (Ps. Ixxxvi. 10.) And again, “Great is our Lord, and 
great is His power, and of His greatness there is no end.” (Ps. cxlv. 3.) 


But the Son, he says, is little. But it is thou that sayest this, for the Scripture says the contrary: as of the 
Father, so it speaks of the Son; for listen to Paul, saying, “Looking for the blessed hope, and appearing of 
the glory of our great God.” (Tit. ii. 13.) But can he have said “appearing” of the Father? Nay, that he may 
the more convince you, he has added with reference to the appearing “of the great God.” Is it then not 
said of the Father? By no means. For the sequel suffers it not which says, “The appearing of our great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” See, the Son is great also. How then speakest thou of small and great? 


Listen to the Prophet too, calling him “The Messenger of great counsel.” (Isa. ix. 6.) “The Messenger of 
great counsel,” is He not great Himself? “The mighty God,” is He small and not great? What mean then 
these shameless and reckless men when they say, that being little He is a God? I repeat ofttimes what they 
say, that ye may the more avoid them. He being a lesser God seized not for Himself to be like the greater 
God! Tell me now (but think not that these words are mine), if he were little, as they say, and far inferior 
to the Father in power, how could He possibly have seized to Himself equality with God? For an inferior 
nature could not seize for himself admission into that which is great; for example, a man could not seize 
on becoming equal to an angel in nature; a horse could not, though he wished it, seize on being equal to a 
man in nature. But besides all that, I will say this too. What does Paul wish to establish by this example? 
Surely, to lead the Philippians to humility. To what purpose then did he bring forward this example? For no 
one who would exhort to humility speaks thus; “Be thou humble, and think less of thyself than of thine 
equals in honor, for such an one who is a slave has not risen against his master; do thou imitate him.” 
This, any one would say, is not humility, but arrogance. Learn ye what humility is, ye who have a devilish 
pride! What then is humility? To be lowly minded. And he is lowly minded who humbles himself, not he 
who is lowly by necessity. To explain what I say; and do ye attend; he who is lowly minded, when he has it 
in his power to be high minded, is humble, but he who is so because he is not able to be high minded, is 
no longer humble. For instance, If a King subjects himself to his own officer, he is humble, for he descends 
from his high estate; but if an officer does so, he will not be lowly minded; for how? he has not humbled 
himself from any high estate. It is not possible to show humble-mindedness except it be in our power to do 
otherwise. For if it is necessary for us to be humble even against our will, that excellency comes not from 
the spirit or the will, but from necessity. This virtue is called humble-mindedness, because it is the 
humbling of the mind. 


If he who has it not in his power to snatch at another’s goods, continues in the possession of his own; 
should we praise him, think you, for his justice? I trow not, and why? The praise of free choice is taken 
away by the necessity. If he, who has it not in his power to usurp and be a king, remains a private citizen, 
should we praise him for his quietness? I trow not. The same rule applies here. For praise, O ye most 
senseless ones, is not given for abstaining from these things, but for the performance of good deeds; for 
the former is free indeed from blame, but partakes not yet of praise, while eulogy of the other is meet. 


Observe accordingly that Christ gives praise on this principle, when He says, “Come, ye blessed of My 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. For I was an hungered, 
and ye gave Me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave Me drink.” (Matt. xxv. 34, 35.) He did not say, Because ye 
have not been covetous, because ye have not robbed; these are slight things; but because “ye saw Me an 
hungered, and fed Me.” Who ever praised either his friends or his enemies in this sort? No one ever 
praised even Paul. Why say Paul? no one ever praised even a common man, as thou dost praise Christ, 
because he did not take that rule which was not his due. To admire for such things as this, is to give 
evidence of much evil. And why? because with evil men this is a matter of praise, as of one that stealeth, if 
he steal no more; but it is otherwise among good men. (Eph. iv. 28.) Because a man has not seized on a 
rule and an honor which was not his due, is he praiseworthy? What folly is this? 


Attend, I entreat you, for the reasoning is long. Again, who would ever exhort to humility from such 
grounds as this? Examples ought to be much greater than the subject, to which we are exhorting, for no 
one will be moved by what is foreign to the subject. For instance, when Christ would lead us to do good to 
our enemies, He brought a great example, even that of His Father, “For He maketh His sun to rise on the 
evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.” (Matt. v. 45.) When He would lead to 
endurance of wrong He brought an example, “Learn of Me, for Iam meek and lowly in heart.” (Matt. xi. 
29.) And again, “If I your Lord and Master do these things, how much more should ye”? (John xiii. 14.) 
Seest thou how these examples are not distant, for there is no need they should be so distant, for indeed 
we also do these things, especially as in this case the example is not even near. And how? If He be a 
servant, He is inferior, and subject to Him that is greater; but this is not lowliness of mind. It was requisite 
to show the contrary, namely, that the greater person subjected himself to the lesser. But since he found 
not this distinction in the case of God, between greater and lesser, he made at least an equality. Now if the 
Son were inferior, this were not a sufficient example to lead us to humility. And why? because it is not 
humility, for the lesser not to rise against the greater, not to snatch at rule, and to be “obedient unto 
death.” 


Again, consider what he says after the example, “In lowliness of mind, each counting other better than 
themselves.” (Philip. ii. 3.) He says, “counting,” for as ye are one in substance, and in the honor which 
cometh of God, it follows that the matter is one of estimation. Now in the case of those who are greater 
and lesser, he would not have said “counting,” but honor them that are better than yourselves, as he says 
in another place, “Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit to them.” (Heb. xiii. 17.) In that 
instance subjection is the result of the nature of the case, in this of our own judgment. “In lowliness of 
mind,” he says, “each counting other better than themselves,” as Christ also did. 


Thus are their explanations overthrown. It remains that I speak of our own after I have first spoken of 
theirs summarily. When exhorting to lowliness of mind, Paul would never have brought forward a lesser 
one, as obedient to a greater. If he were exhorting servants to obey their masters, he might have done so 
with propriety, but when exhorting the free to obey the free, to what purpose could he bring forward the 
subjection of a servant to a master? of a lesser to a greater? He says not, “Let the lesser be subject to the 
greater,” but ye who are of equal honor with each other be ye subject, “each counting other better than 
themselves.” Why then did he not bring forward even the obedience of the wife, and say, As the wife obeys 
her husband, so do ye also obey. Now if he did not bring forward that state in which there is equality and 
liberty, since in that the subjection is but slight, how much less would he have brought forward the 
subjection of a slave? I said above, that no one so praises a man for abstaining from evil, nor even 
mentions him at all; no one who desires to praise a man for continence would say, he has not committed 
adultery, but, he has abstained from his own wife; for we do not consider abstinence from evil as a matter 
of praise at all, it would be ridiculous. 


I said that the “form of a servant” was a true form, and nothing less. Therefore “the form of God” also is 
perfect, and no less. Why says he not, “being made in the form of God,” but “being in the form of God”? 
This is the same as the saying, “I am that I am.” (Ex. iii. 14.) “Form” implies unchangeableness, so far as it 
is form. It is not possible that things of one substance should have the form of another, as no man has the 
form of an angel, neither has a beast the form of a man. How then should the Son? 


Now in our own case, since we men are of a compound nature, form pertains to the body, but in the case 
of a simple and altogether uncompounded nature it is of the substance. But if thou contendest that he 
speaks not of the Father, because the word is used without the article, in many places this is meant, 
though the word be used without the article. Why say I, in many places? for in this very place he says, “He 
counted it not a prize to be on an equality with God,” using the word without the article, though speaking 
of God the Father. 


I would add our own explanation, but I fear that I shall overwhelm your minds. Meanwhile remember 
what has been said for their refutation; meanwhile let us root out the thorns, and then we will scatter the 
good seed after that the thorns have been rooted out, and a little rest has been given to the land; that 
when rid of all the evil thence contracted, it may receive the divine seed with full virtue. 


Let us give thanks to God for what has been spoken; let us entreat Him to grant us the guarding and safe 
keeping thereof, that both we and ye may rejoice, and the heretics may be put to shame. Let us beseech 
Him to open our mouth for what follows, that we may with the same earnestness lay down our own views. 


Let us supplicate Him to vouchsafe us a life worthy of the faith, that we may live to His glory, and that His 
name may not be blasphemed through us. For, “woe unto you,” it is written, “through whom the name of 
God is blasphemed.” (Isa. lii. 5, LXX. nearly.) For if, when we have a son, (and what is there more our own 
than a son,) if therefore when we have a son, and are blasphemed through him, we publicly renounce him, 
turn away from him, and will not receive him; how much more will God, when He has ungrateful servants 
who blaspheme and insult Him, turn away from them and hate them? And who will take up him whom God 
hates and turns away from, but the Devil and the demons? And whomsoever the demons take, what hope 
of salvation is left for him? what consolation in life? 


As long as we are in the hand of God, “no one is able to pluck us out” (John x. 28.), for that hand is strong; 
but when we fall away from that hand and that help, then are we lost, then are we exposed, ready to be 
snatched away, as a “bowing wall, and a tottering fence” (Ps. Ixii. 3.); when the wall is weak, it will be easy 
for all to surmount. Think not this which I am about to say refers to Jerusalem alone, but to all men. And 
what was spoken of Jerusalem? “Now will I sing to my well-beloved a song of my beloved touching His 
vineyard. My well-beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful hill, and I made a fence about it, and 
surrounded it with a dike, and planted it with the vine of Sorech, and built a tower in the midst of it, and 
also dug a wine press in it, and I looked that it should bring forth grapes, and it brought forth thorns. And 
now, O men of Judah and inhabitants of Jerusalem, judge between Me and My vineyard. What should have 
been done to My vineyard, that I have not done to it? Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, brought it forth thorns? Now therefore I will tell you what I will do to My vineyard: I will take 
away the hedge thereof, and it shall be for a prey, and I will break down the wall thereof, and it shall be 
trodden down. And I will leave My vineyard, and it shall not be pruned or digged, but thorns shall come up 
upon it, as upon a desert land. I will also command the clouds, that they rain no rain upon it. For the 
vineyard of the Lord of Sabaoth is the house of Israel, and the men of Judah His pleasant plant. I looked 
that it should do judgment, but it did iniquity, and a cry instead of righteousness.” (Isa. v. 1-7, LXX.) This 
is spoken also of every soul. For when God who loveth man hath done all that is needful and man then 
bringeth forth thorns instead of grapes, He will take away the fence, and break down the wall, and we 
shall be for a prey. For hear what another prophet speaks in his lamentations: “Why hast thou broken 
down her fences, so that all they which pass by the way do pluck her? The boar out of the wood doth 
ravage it, and the wild beasts of the field feed on it.” (Ps. Ixxx. 12, 13.) In the former place He speaks of 
the Mede and the Babylonian, here nought is said of them, but “the boar,” and “the solitary beast” is the 
Devil and all his host, because of the ferocity and impurity of his disposition. For when it would show us 
his rapacity, it saith, “As a roaring lion he walketh about, seeking whom he may devour” (1 Pet. v. 8.): 
when his poisonous, his deadly, his destructive nature, it calleth him a snake, and a scorpion; “For tread,” 
saith He, “upon serpents and scorpions, and upon all the power of the enemy” (Luke x. 19.): when it would 
represent his strength as well as his venom, it calleth him a dragon; as when it says, This dragon “whom 
thou hast formed to take his pastime therein.” (Ps. civ. 26.) Scripture everywhere calleth him a dragon, 
and a crooked serpent, and an adder (Ps. lxxiv. 13, 14.); he is a beast of many folds, and varied in his 
devices, and his strength is great, he moves all things, he disturbs all things, he turns all things up and 
down. (Isa. xxvii. 1; li. 9; Ezek. xxix. 3; xxxii. 2.) But fear not, neither be afraid; watch only, and he will be 
as a Sparrow; “for,” saith He, “tread upon serpents and scorpions.” If we will, He causes him to be trodden 
down under our feet. 


See now what scorn is it, yea, what misery, to see him standing over our heads, who has been given to us 
to tread down. And whence is this? it is of ourselves. If we choose, he becomes great; and if we choose, he 
becomes of small power. If we take heed to ourselves, and take up our stand with Him who is our King, he 
draws himself in, and will be no better than a little child in his warfare against us. Whensoever we stand 
apart from Him, he puffeth himself up greatly, he uttereth terrible sounds, he grindeth his teeth, because 
he finds us without our greatest help. For he will not approach to us, except God permit him; for if he 
dared not to enter into the herd of swine, except by God’s permission, how much less into men’s souls. 
But God does permit him, either chastening or punishing us, or making us more approved, as in the case 
of Job. Seest thou that he came not to him, neither dared to be near him, but trembled and quaked? Why 
speak I of Job? When he leaped upon Judas, he dared not to seize on him wholly, and to enter into him, 
until Christ had severed him from the sacred band. He attacked him indeed from without, but he dared 
not enter in, but when he saw him cut off from that holy flock, he leaped upon him with more than wolfish 
vehemence, and left him not till he had slain him with a double death. 


These things are written for our admonition. What gain have we from knowing that one of the twelve was 
a traitor? what profit? what advantage? Much. For, when we know whence it was that he arrived at this 
deadly counsel, we are on our guard that we too suffer not the like. Whence came he to this? From the 
love of money. He was a thief. For thirty pieces of silver he betrayed his Lord. So drunken was he with the 
passion, he betrayed the Lord of the world for thirty pieces of silver. What can be worse than this 
madness? Him to whom nothing is equivalent, nothing is equal, “before whom the nations are as nothing” 
(Isa. xl. 15.), Him did he betray for thirty pieces of silver. A grievous tyrant indeed is the love of gold, and 
terrible in putting the soul beside itself. A man is not so beside himself through drunkenness as through 
love of money, not so much from madness and insanity as from love of money. 


For tell me, why didst thou betray Him? He called thee, when a man unmarked and unknown. He made 
thee one of the twelve, He gave thee a share in His teaching, He promised thee ten thousand good things, 


He caused thee to work wonders, thou wert sharer of the same table, the same journeys, the same 
company, the same intercourse, as the rest. And were not these things sufficient to restrain thee? For 
what reason didst thou betray Him? What hadst thou to charge Him with, O wicked one? Rather, what 
good didst thou not receive at His hands? He knew thy mind, and ceased not to do His part. He often said, 
“One of you shall betray Me.” (Matt. xxvi. 21.) He often marked thee, and yet spared thee, and though He 
knew thee to be such an one, yet cast thee not out of the band. He still bore with thee, He still honored 
thee, and loved thee, as a true disciple, and as one of the twelve, and last of all (oh, for thy vileness!), He 
took a towel, and with His own unsullied hands He washed thy polluted feet, and even this did not keep 
thee back. Thou didst steal the things of the poor, and that thou mightest not go on to greater sin, He bore 
this too. Nothing persuaded thee. Hadst thou been a beast, or a stone, wouldest thou not have been 
changed by these kindnesses towards thee, by these wonders, by these teachings? Though thou wast thus 
brutalized, yet still He called thee, and by wondrous works He drew thee, thou wast more senseless than a 
stone, to Himself. Yet for none of these things didst thou become better. 


Ye wonder perhaps at such folly of the traitor; dread therefore that which wounded him. He became such 
from avarice, from the love of money. Cut out this passion, for to these diseases does it give birth; it 
makes us impious, and causes us to be ignorant of God, though we have received ten thousand benefits at 
His hands. Cut it out, I entreat you, it is no common disease, it knoweth how to give birth to a thousand 
destructive deaths. We have seen his tragedy. Let us fear lest we too fall into the same snares. For this is it 
written, that we too should not suffer the same things. Hence did all the Evangelists relate it, that they 
might restrain us. Flee then far from it. Covetousness consisteth not alone in the love of much money, but 
in loving money at all. It is grievous avarice to desire more than we need. Was it talents of gold that 
persuaded the traitor? For thirty pieces of silver he betrayed his Lord. Do ye not remember what I said 
before, that covetousness is not shown in receiving much, but rather in receiving little things? See how 
great a crime he committed for a little gold, rather not for gold, but for pieces of silver. 


It cannot, it cannot be that an avaricious man should ever see the face of Christ! This is one of the things 
which are impossible. It is a root of evils, and if he that possesses one evil thing, falls from that glory, 
where shall he stand who bears with him the root? He who is the servant of money cannot be a true 
servant of Christ. Christ Himself hath declared that the thing is impossible. “Ye cannot,” He says, “serve 
God and Mammon,” and, “No man can serve two masters” (Matt. vi. 24.), for they lay upon us contrary 
orders. Christ says, “Spare the poor”; Mammon says, “Even from the naked strip off the things they have.” 
Christ says, “Empty thyself of what thou hast”; Mammon says, “Take also what thou hast not.” Seest thou 
the opposition, seest thou the strife? How is it that a man cannot easily obey both, but must despise one? 
Nay, does it need proof? How so? Do we not see in very deed, that Christ is despised, and Mammon 
honored? Perceive ye not how that the very words are painful? How much more then the thing itself? But 
it does not appear so painful in reality, because we are possessed with the disease. Now if the soul be but 
a little cleansed of the disease, as long as it remains here, it can judge right; but when it departs 
elsewhere, and is seized by the fever, and is engaged in the pleasure of the thing, it hath not its 
perception clear, it hath not its tribunal uncorrupt. Christ says, “Whosoever he be of you that renounceth 
not all that he hath, he cannot be My disciple” (Luke xiv. 33.); Mammon says, “Take the bread from the 
hungry.” Christ says, “Cover the naked” (Isa. lviii. 7.); the other says, “Strip the naked.” Christ says, “Thou 
shalt not hide thyself from thine own flesh,” (Isa. lviii. 7.) and those of thine own house; Mammon says, 
“Thou shalt not pity those of thine own seed; though thou seest thy mother or thy father in want, despise 
them.” Why say I father or mother? “Even thine own soul,” he says, “destroy it also.” And he is obeyed! 
Alas! he who commands us cruel, and mad, and brutal things, is listened to rather than He who bids us 
gentle and healthful things! For this is hell appointed; for this, fire; for this, a river of fire; for this, a worm 
that dieth not. 


I know that many hear me say these things with pain, and indeed it is not without pain I say them. But 
why need I say these things? I could wish the things concerning the kingdom to be ever my discourse, of 
the rest, of the waters of rest, of the green pastures, as the Scripture says, “He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures, He leadeth me beside the still waters” (Ps. xxiii. 2.), there He maketh me to dwell. I could 
wish to speak of the place, whence “sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” (Isa. li. 11.) 


I could wish to discourse of the pleasures of being with Christ, though they pass all expression and all 
understanding. Yet would I speak of these things according to my power. But what shall I do? it is not 
possible to speak concerning a kingdom to one that is diseased and in fever; then we must needs speak of 
health. It is not possible to speak of honor to one that is brought to trial, for at that time his desire is that 
he be freed from judgment, and penalty, and punishment. If this be not effected, how shall the other be? It 
is for this cause that I am continually speaking of these things, that we may the sooner pass over to those 
other. For this cause does God threaten hell, that none may fall into hell, that we all may obtain the 
kingdom; for this cause we too make mention continually of hell, that we may thrust you onward towards 
the kingdom, that when we have softened your minds by fear, we may bring you to act worthily of the 
kingdom. Be not then displeased at the heaviness of our words, for the heaviness of these words lightens 
our souls from sin. Iron is heavy, and the hammer is heavy, but it forms vessels fit for use, both of gold and 
silver, and straightens things which are crooked; and if it were not heavy, it would have no power to 
straighten the distorted substance. Thus too our heavy speech has power to bring the soul into its proper 
tone. Let us not then flee from heaviness of speech, nor the strokes it gives; the stroke is not given that it 


may break in pieces or tear the soul, but to straighten it. We know how we strike, how by the grace of God 
we inflict the stroke, so as not to crush the vessel, but to polish it, to render it straight, and meet for the 
Master’s use, to offer it glittering in soundness, skillfully wrought against that Day of the river of fire, to 
offer it having no need of that burning pile. For if we expose not ourselves to fire here, we must needs be 
burned there, it cannot be otherwise; “For the day of the Lord is revealed by fire.” (1 Cor. iii. 13.) Better is 
it that ye be burned for a little space by our words, than for ever in that flame. That this will indeed be so, 
is plain, and I have ofttimes given you reasons which cannot be gainsaid. We ought truly to be persuaded 
from the Scriptures, but forasmuch as some are contentious, we have also brought forward many 
arguments from reason. Nothing hinders that I now mention them, and what were they? God is just. We 
all acknowledge this, both Greeks and Jews, and Heretics, and Christians. But many sinners have had 
their departure without punishment, many righteous men have had their departure after suffering ten 
thousand grievous things. If then God be just, where will He reward their good to the one, and their 
punishment to the other, if there be no hell, if there be no resurrection? This reason then do ye constantly 
repeat to them and to yourselves, and it will not suffer you to disbelieve the resurrection, and whoso 
disbelieves not the resurrection will take care to live with all heed so as to obtain eternal happiness, of 
which may we all be counted worthy, by the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
whom, &c. 


HOMILY VII 


PHILIPPIANS II. 5-11 


“Have this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus: who, being in the form of God, counted it not a 
prize to be on an equality with God; but emptied Himself, taking upon Him the form of a servant, being 
made in the likeness of men: and being found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, becoming 
obedient unto death, yea, the death of the cross. Wherefore also God highly exalted Him, and gave Him 
the Name which is above every name: that in the Name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things on earth, and things under the earth; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 


I have stated the views of the heretics. It is befitting that I now speak of what is our own. They say that 
the words, “He counted it not a prize,” are of wrongfully seizing. We have proved, that this is altogether 
vapid and impertinent, for no man would exhort another to humility on such grounds, nor in this sort does 
he praise God, or even man. What is it then, beloved? Give heed to what I now say. Since many men think, 
that, when they are lowly, they are deprived of their proper right, and debased, Paul, to take away this 
fear, and to show that we must not be affected thus, says that God, the only begotten, who was in the form 
of God, who was no whit inferior to the Father, who was equal to Him, “counted it not a prize to be on an 
equality with God.” 


Now learn what this meaneth. Whatsoever a man robs, and takes contrary to his right, he dares not lay 
aside, from fear lest it perish, and fall from his possession, but he keeps hold of it continually. He who 
possesses some dignity which is natural to him, fears not to descend from that dignity, being assured that 
nothing of this sort will happen to him. As for example, Absalom usurped the government, and dared not 
afterwards to lay it aside. We will go to another example, but if example cannot present the whole matter 
to you, take it not amiss, for this is the nature of examples, they leave the greater part for the imagination 
to reason out. A man rebels against his sovereign, and usurps the kingdom: he dares not lay aside and 
hide the matter, for if he once hide it, straightway it is gone. Let us also take another example; if a man 
takes anything violently, he keeps firm hold of it continually, for if he lay it down, he straightway loses it. 
And generally speaking, they who have aught by rapine are afraid to lay it by, or hide it, or not to keep 
constantly in that state which they have assumed. Not so they, who have possessions not procured by 
rapine, as Man, who possesses the dignity of being a reasonable being. But here examples fail me, for 
there is no natural preeminence amongst us, for no good thing is naturally our own; but they are inherent 
in the nature of God. What does one say then? That the Son of God feared not to descend from His right, 
for He thought not Deity a prize seized. He was not afraid that any would strip Him of that nature or that 
right, Wherefore He laid it aside, being confident that He should take it up again. He hid it, knowing that 
He was not made inferior by so doing. For this cause, Paul says not, “He seized not,” but, “He counted it 
not a prize”; He possessed not that estate by seizure, but it was natural, not conferred, it was enduring 
and safe. Wherefore he refused not to take the form of an inferior. The tyrant fears to lay aside the purple 
robe in war, while the king does it with much safety. Why so? because he holds his power not as a matter 
of seizure. He did not refuse to lay it aside, as one who had usurped it, but since He had it as His own by 
nature, since it could never be parted from Him, He hid it. 


This equality with God He had not by seizure, but as his own by nature. Wherefore “He emptied Himself.” 
Where be they who affirm, that He underwent constraint, that He was subjected? Scripture says, “He 
emptied Himself, He humbled Himself, and became obedient unto death.” How did He empty Himself? By 
taking “the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men, and being found in fashion as a man.” It 
is written, “He emptied Himself” in reference to the text, “each counting other better than himself.” Since 
had He been subjected, had He not chosen it of His own accord, and of His own free will, it would not 
have been an act of humility. For if He knew not that so it must be, He would have been imperfect. If, not 
knowing it, He had waited for the time of action, then would He not have known the season. But if He 
both knew that so it must be, and when it must be, wherefore should He submit to be subjected? To show, 
they say, the superiority of the Father. But this shows not the superiority of the Father, but His own 
inferiority. For is not the name of the Father sufficient to show the priority of the Father? For apart from 
Him, the son has all the same things. For this honor is not capable of passing from the Father to the Son. 


What then say the heretics? See, say they, He did not become man. The Marcionites, I mean. But why? He 
was “made in the likeness of man.” But how can one be “made in the likeness of men”? by putting on a 
shadow? But this is a phantom, and no longer the likeness of a man, for the likeness of a man is another 
man. And what wilt thou answer to John, when he says, “The Word became flesh”? (John i. 14.) But this 
same blessed one himself also says in another place, “in the likeness of sinful flesh.” (Rom. viii. 3.) 


“And being found in fashion as a man.” See, they say, both “in fashion,” and “as a man.” To be as a man, 
and to be a man in fashion, is not to be a man indeed. To be a man in fashion is not to be a man by nature. 
See with what ingenuousness I lay down what our enemies say, for that is a brilliant victory, and amply 
gained, when we do not conceal what seem to be their strong points. For this is deceit rather than victory. 
What then do they say? let me repeat their argument. To be a man in fashion is not to be a man by nature; 


and to be as a man, and in the fashion of a man, this is not to be a man. So then to take the form of a 
servant, is not to take the form of a servant. Here then is an inconsistency; and wherefore do you not first 
of all solve this difficulty? For as you think that this contradicts us, so do we say that the other contradicts 
you. He says not, “as the form of a servant,” nor “in the likeness of the form of a servant,” nor “in the 
fashion of the form of a servant,” but “He took the form of a servant.” What then is this? for there is a 
contradiction. There is no contradiction. God forbid! it is a cold and ridiculous argument of theirs. He 
took, say they, the form of a servant, when He girded Himself with a towel, and washed the feet of His 
disciples. Is this the form of a servant? Nay, this is not the form, but the work of a servant. It is one thing 
that there should be the work of a servant, and another to take the form of a servant. Why did he not say, 
He did the work of a servant, which were clearer? But nowhere in Scripture is “form” put for “work,” for 
the difference is great: the one is the result of nature, the other of action. In common speaking, too, we 
never use “form” for “work.” Besides, according to them, He did not even take the work of a servant, nor 
even gird Himself. For if all was a mere shadow, there was no reality. If He had not real hands, how did He 
wash their feet? If He had not real loins, how did He gird Himself with a towel? and what kind of 
garments did he take? for Scripture says, “He took His garments.” (JJohn xiii. 12.) So then not even the 
work is found to have really taken place, but it was all a deception, nor did He even wash the disciples. 
For if that incorporeal nature did not appear, it was not in a body. Who then washed the disciples’ feet? 


Again, what in opposition to Paul of Samosata? for what did he affirm? The very same. But it is no 
emptying of Himself, that one who is of human nature, and a mere man, should wash his fellow-servants. 
For what we said against the Arians, we must repeat against these too, for they differ not from one 
another, save by a little space of time; both the one and the other affirm the Son of God to be a creature. 
What then shall we say to them? If He being a man washed man, He emptied not, He humbled not 
Himself. If He being a man seized not on being equal with God, He is not deserving of praise. That God 
should become man, is great, unspeakable, inexpressible humility; but what humility is there in that one, 
who was a man should do the works of men? And where is the work of God ever called “the form of God”? 
for if he were a mere man, and was called the form of God by reason of His works, why do we not do the 
same of Peter, for he wrought greater deeds than Christ Himself? Why say you not of Paul, that he had the 
form of God? Why did not Paul give an example of himself, for he wrought a thousand servile works, and 
did not even refuse to say, “For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus as Lord, and ourselves as your 
servants for Jesus’ sake.” (2 Cor. iv. 5.) 


These are absurdities and trifles! Scripture says, He “emptied Himself.” How did He empty Himself? tell 
me. What was His emptying? what His humiliation? was it because He wrought wonders? This both Paul 
and Peter did, so that this was not peculiar to the Son. What then means, “Being made in the likeness of 
men”? He had many things belonging to us, and many He had not; for instance, He was not born of 
wedlock. He did no sin. These things had He which no man has. He was not what he seemed only, but He 
was God also; He seemed to be a man, but He was not like the mass of men. For He was like them in flesh. 
He means then, that He was not a mere man. Wherefore he says, “in the likeness of men.” For we indeed 
are soul and body, but He was God, and soul and body, wherefore he says, “in the likeness.” For lest when 
you hear that He emptied Himself, you should think that some change, and degeneracy, and loss is here; 
he says, whilst He remained what He was, He took that which He was not, and being made flesh He 
remained God, in that He was the Word. (John i. 14.) 


In this then He was like man, and for this cause Paul says, “and in fashion.” Not that His nature 
degenerated, nor that any confusion arose, but He became man in fashion. For when He had said that “He 
took the form of a servant,” he made bold to say this also, seeing that the first would silence all objectors; 
since when he says, “In the likeness of sinful flesh,” he says not that He had not flesh, but that that flesh 
sinned not, but was like to sinful flesh. Like in what? in nature, not in sin, therefore was His like a sinful 
soul. As then in the former case the term similarity was used, because He was not equal in everything, so 
here also there is similarity, because He is not equal in everything, as His not being born of wedlock, His 
being without sin, His being not a mere man. And he well said “as a man,” for He was not one of the many, 
but “as” one of the many. The Word who was God did not degenerate into man, nor was His substance 
changed, but he appeared as a man; not to delude us with a phantom, but to instruct us in humility. When 
therefore he says, “as a man,” this is what He means; since he calls Him a man elsewhere also, when he 
says, “there is one God, one Mediator also between God and men, Himself man, Christ Jesus.” (1 Tim. ii. 
5.) 


Thus much against these heretics. I must now speak against such as deny that He took a soul. If “the form 
of God” is “perfect God,” then the “form of a servant” is “a perfect servant.” Again, against the Arians. 
Here concerning His divinity, we no longer find “He became,” “He took,” but “He emptied Himself, taking 
the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men”; here concerning his humanity we find “He took, 
He became.” He became the latter, He took the latter; He was the former. Let us not then confound nor 
divide the natures. There is one God, there is one Christ, the Son of God; when I say “One,” I mean a 
union, not a confusion; the one Nature did not degenerate into the other, but was united with it. 


“He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, yea, the death of the cross.” See, says one, He 
voluntarily became obedient; he was not equal to Him whom He obeyed. O ye obstinate ones and unwise! 
This doth not at all lower Him. For we too become obedient to our friends, yet this has no effect. He 


became obedient as a Son to His Father; He fell not thus into a servile state, but by this very act above all 
others guarded his wondrous Sonship, by thus greatly honoring the Father. He honored the Father, not 
that thou shouldest dishonor Him, but that thou shouldest the rather admire Him, and learn from this act, 
that He is a true Son, in honoring His Father more than all besides. No one hath thus honored God. As 
was His height, such was the correspondent humiliation which He underwent. As He is greater than all, 
and no one is equal to Him, so in honoring His Father, He surpassed all, not by necessity, nor unwillingly, 
but this too is part of His excellence; yea, words fail me. Truly it is a great and unspeakable thing, that He 
became a servant; that He underwent death, is far greater; but there is something still greater, and more 
strange; why? All deaths are not alike; His death seemed to be the most ignominious of all, to be full of 
shame, to be accursed; for it is written, “Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.” (Deut. xxi. 23; Gal. 
iii. 13.) For this cause the Jews also eagerly desired to slay Him in this manner, to make Him a reproach, 
that if no one fell away from Him by reason of His death, yet they might from the manner of His death. For 
this cause two robbers were crucified with Him, and He in the midst, that He might share their ill repute, 
and that the Scripture might be fulfilled, “And he was numbered with the transgressors.” (Isa. liii. 12.) Yet 
so much the more doth truth shine forth, so much the more doth it become bright; for when His enemies 
plot such things against His glory, and it yet shines forth, so much the greater does the matter seem. Not 
by slaying Him, but by slaying Him in such sort did they think to make Him abominable, to prove Him 
more abominable than all men, but they availed nothing. And both the robbers also were such impious 
ones, (for it was afterward that the one repented,) that, even when on the cross, they reviled Him; neither 
the consciousness of their own sins, nor their present punishment, nor their suffering the same things 
themselves, restrained their madness. Wherefore the one spake to the other, and silenced him by saying, 
“Dost thou not even fear God, seeing thou art in the same condemnation?” (Luke xxiii. 40.) So great was 
their wickedness. Wherefore it is written, “God also highly exalted Him, and gave Him the Name which is 
above every name.” When the blessed Paul hath made mention of the flesh, he fearlessly speaks of all His 
humiliation. For until he had mentioned that He took the form of a servant, and while he was speaking of 
His Divinity, behold how loftily he doth it, (loftily, I say, according to his power; for he speaks not 
according to His own worthiness, seeing that he is not able). “Being in the form of God, He counted it not 
a prize to be equal with God.” But when he had said, that He became Man, henceforth he fearlessly 
discourseth of His low estate, being confident that the mention of His low estate would not harm His 
Divinity, since His flesh admitted this. 


Ver. 9-11. “Wherefore also God highly exalted Him, and gave Him the Name which is above every name: 
that in the Name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things 
under the earth; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” Let us say against the heretics, If this is spoken of one who was not incarnate, if of God the Word, 
how did He highly exalt Him? Was it as if He gave Him something more than He had before? He would 
then have been imperfect in this point, and would have been made perfect for our sakes. For if He had not 
done good deeds to us, He would not have obtained that honor! “And gave Him the Name.” See, He had 
not even a name, as you say! But how, if He received it as His due, is He found here to have received it by 
grace, and as a gift? And that “the Name which is above every name”: and of what kind, let us see, is the 
Name? “That at the Name of Jesus,” saith He, “every knee should bow.” They (the heretics) explain name 
by glory. This glory then is above all glory, and this glory is in short that all worship Him! But ye hold 
yourselves far off from the greatness of God, who think that ye know God, as He knoweth Himself, and 
from this it is plain, how far off ye are from right thoughts of God. And this is plain from hence. Is this, tell 
me, glory? Therefore before men were created, before the angels or the archangels, He was not in glory. If 
this be the glory which is above every glory, (for this is the name that is “above every name,”) though He 
were in glory before, yet was He in glory inferior to this. It was for this then that He made the things that 
are, that He might be raised to glory, not from His own goodness, but because He required glory from us! 
See ye not their folly? see ye not their impiety? 


Now if they had said this of Him that was incarnate, there had been reason, for God the Word allows that 
this be said of His flesh. It touches not His divine nature, but has to do altogether with the dispensation. 
What means “of things in heaven, and things in the earth, and things under the earth”? It means the 
whole world, and angels, and men, and demons; or that both the just and the living and sinners, 


“And every tongue,” should “confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” That is, that 
all should say so; and this is glory to the Father. Seest thou how wherever the Son is glorified, the Father 
is also glorified? Thus too when the Son is dishonored, the Father is dishonored also. If this be so with us, 
where the difference is great between fathers and sons, much more in respect of God, where there is no 
difference, doth honor and insult pass on to Him. If the world be subjected to the Son, this is glory to the 
Father. And so when we Say that He is perfect, wanting nothing, and not inferior to the Father, this is glory 
to the Father, that he begat such a one. This is a great proof of His power also, and goodness, and wisdom, 
that He begat one no whit inferior, neither in wisdom nor in goodness. When I say that He is wise as the 
Father, and no whit inferior, this is a proof of the great wisdom of the Father; when I say that He is 
powerful as the Father, this is a proof of the Father’s power. When I say that He is good as the Father, this 
is the greatest evidence of His goodness, that He begat such (a Son), in no whit less or inferior to Himself. 
When I say that He begat Him not inferior in substance but equal, and not of another substance, in this I 
again wonder at God, His power, and goodness, and wisdom, that He hath manifested to us another, of 
Himself, such as Himself, except in His not being the Father. Thus whatsoever great things I say of the 


Son, pass on to the Father. Now if this small and light matter (for it is but a light thing to God’s glory that 
the world should worship Him) is to the glory of God, how much more so are all those other things? 


Let us then believe to His glory, let us live to His glory, for one is no use without the other; when we 
glorify Him rightly, but live not rightly, then do we especially insult Him, because we are enrolled under 
Him as a Master and Teacher, and yet despise Him, and stand in no dread of that fearful judgment seat. It 
is no wonder that the heathen live impurely; this merits not such condemnation. But that Christians, who 
partake in such great mysteries, who enjoy so great glory, that they should live thus impurely, this is worst 
of all, and unbearable. For tell me; He was obedient to the uttermost, wherefore He received the honor 
which is on high. He became a servant, wherefore He is Lord of all, both of Angels, and of all other. Let us 
too not suppose then that we descend from what is our due, when we humble ourselves. For thus may we 
be more highly exalted; and with reason; then do we especially become admirable. For that the lofty man 
is really low, and that the lowly man is exalted, the sentence of Christ sufficiently declares. Let us however 
examine the matter itself. What is it to be humbled? Is it not to be blamed, to be accused, and 
calumniated? What is it to be exalted? It is to be honored, to be praised, to be glorified. Well. Let us see 
how the matter is. Satan was an angel, he exalted himself. What then? was he not humbled beyond all 
other? has he not the earth as his place? is he not condemned and accused by all? Paul was a man, and 
humbled himself. What then? is he not admired? is he not praised? is he not lauded? is he not the friend of 
Christ? Wrought he not greater things than Christ? did he not ofttimes command the devil as a captive 
slave? did he not carry him about as an executioner? did he not hold him up to scorn? held he not his head 
bruised under his feet? did he not with much boldness beg of God that others too might do the same? Why 
am I saying? Absalom exalted himself, David humbled himself; which of the twain was raised up, which 
became glorious? For what could be a more evident proof of humility than these words which that blessed 
Prophet spoke of Shimei, “Let him curse, for the Lord hath bidden him.” (2 Sam. xvi. 11.) And if you 
please, we will examine the very cases themselves. The Publican humbled himself, although the case can 
hardly be called humility; but how? He answered in a right-minded manner. The Pharisee exalted himself. 
What then? let us also examine the matters. Let there be two men, both rich, and highly honored, and 
elevated by wisdom and power, and other worldly advantages; then let one of them seek honor from all, 
let him be angry if he receive it not, let him require more than is due and exalt himself; let the other 
despise the whole matter, bear himself unkindly towards no one on this account, and evade honor when 
offered to him. For it is not possible to obtain glory any other way than by fleeing from glory, for as long as 
we pursue it, it flies from us, but when we flee from it, then it pursues us. If thou wouldest be glorious, do 
not desire glory. If thou wouldest be lofty, do not make thyself lofty. And further, all honor him who does 
not grasp at honor, but spurn him who seeks it. For the human race somehow or other is fond of 
contention, and leans to contrary feeling. Let us therefore despise glory, for thus we shall be enabled to 
become lowly, or rather to become exalted. Exalt not thyself, that thou mayest be exalted by another; he 
that is exalted by himself is not exalted by others, he who is humbled by himself is not humbled by others. 
Haughtiness is a great evil, it is better to be a fool than haughty; for in the one case, the folly is only a 
perversion of intellect, but in the other case it is still worse, and is folly joined with madness: the fool is an 
evil to himself; but the haughty man is a plague to others too. This misery comes of senselessness. One 
cannot be haughty-minded without being a fool; and he that is brimfull of folly is haughty. 


Listen to the Wise Man, who says, “I saw a man wise in his own conceit; there is more hope of a fool than 
of him.” (Prov. xxvi. 12.) Seest thou how it was not without reason I said that the evil of which I am 
speaking is worse than that of folly, for it is written, “There is more hope of a fool than of him”? 
Wherefore, Paul too said, “Be not wise in your own conceits.” (Rom. xii. 16.) Tell me what description of 
bodies do we say are in good health, those which are much inflated, and are inwardly full of much air and 
water, or those which are kept low, and have their surface such as marks restraint? It is manifest that we 
should choose the latter. So, too with the soul, that which is puffed up has a worse disease than dropsy, 
whilst that which is under restraint is freed from all evil. How great then are the good things which 
lowliness of mind bringeth to us! What wouldest thou have? Forbearance? freedom from anger? love to 
our fellow-men? soberness? attentiveness? All these good things spring from lowly-mindedness, and their 
contraries from haughtiness: the haughty man must needs be also insolent, a brawler, wrathful, bitter, 
sullen, a beast rather than a man. Art thou strong, and proud thereat? Thou shouldest rather be humble 
on this account. Why art thou proud for a thing of nought? For even a lion is bolder than thou, a wild boar 
is stronger, and thou art not even as a fly in comparison with them. Robbers too, and violaters of tombs, 
and gladiators, and even thine own slaves, and those perchance who are more stupid still, are stronger 
than thou. Is this then a fit subject for praise? Art thou proud of such a matter? Bury thyself for shame! 


But art thou handsome and beautiful? This is the boast of crows! Thou art not fairer than the peacock, as 
regards either its color or its plumage; the bird beats thee in plumage, it far surpasseth thee in its 
feathers and in its color. The swan too is passing fair, and many other birds, with whom if thou art 
compared thou wilt see that thou art nought. Often too worthless boys, and unmarried girls, and harlots, 
and effeminate men have had this boast; is this then a cause for haughtiness? But art thou rich? Whence 
so? what hast thou? Gold, silver, precious stones! This is the boast of robbers also, of man-slayers, of those 
who work in the mines. That which is the labor of criminals becomes to thee a boast! But dost thou adorn 
and deck thyself out? Well, we may see horses also decked out, and among the Persians camels too, and as 
for men, all those who are about the stage. Art thou not ashamed to boast thyself of these things, if 
unreasoning animals, and slaves, and man-slayers, and effeminate, and robbers, and violaters of tombs, 


share with thee? Dost thou build splendid palaces? and what of this? Many jackdaws dwell in more 
splendid houses, and have more noble retreats. Dost thou not see how many, who were mad after money, 
have built houses in fields and desert places, that are retreats for jackdaws? But art thou proud on 
account of thy voice. Thou canst by no means sing with clearer and sweeter tones than the swan or the 
nightingale. Is it for thy varied knowledge of arts? But what is wiser than the bee in this; what 
embroiderer, what painter, what geometrician, can imitate her works? Is it for the fineness of thy apparel? 
But here the spiders beat thee. Is it for the swiftness of thy feet? Again the first prize is with unreasoning 
animals, the hare, and the gazelle, and all the beasts which are not wanting in swiftness of foot. Hast thou 
traveled much? Not more than the birds; their transit is more easily made, they have no need of provisions 
for the way, nor beasts of burden, for their wings are all-sufficient for them; this is their vessel, this their 
beast of burden, this their car, this is even their wind, in short, all that a man can name. But art thou clear 
sighted? Not as the gazelle; not as the eagle. Art thou quick of hearing? the ass is more so. Of scent? the 
hound suffers thee not to surpass him. Art thou a good provider? yet thou art inferior to the ant. Dost thou 
gather gold? Yet not as the Indian ants. Art thou proud because of thy health? Unreasoning creatures are 
far better than we both in habit of body, and in independence; they fear no poverty. “Behold the birds of 
the heaven, that they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns.” (Matt. vi. 26.) “And surely,” He 
means, “God has not created the irrational animals superior to ourselves.” Dost thou mark what want of 
consideration is here? Dost thou observe the lack of all investigation? Dost thou observe the great 
advantage which we derive from an investigation of the points? He, whose mind is lifted up above all men, 
is found to be even lower than the irrational creatures. 


But we will have pity upon him, and not follow his example; nor because the limits of our mortal nature 
are too narrow for his conceit of himself, will we proceed to lower him to the level of the beasts that are 
without reason, but will lift him up from thence, not for his own sake, for he deserves no better fate, but 
that we may set forth the lovingkindness of God, and the honor which He has vouchsafed us. For there are 
things, yes, there are things wherein the irrational animals have no participation with us. And of what sort 
are these? Piety, and a life based on virtue. Here thou canst never speak of fornicators, nor of effeminate 
persons, nor of murderers, for from them we have been severed. And what then is this which is found 
here? We know God, His Providence we acknowledge, and are embued with true philosophy concerning 
immortality. Here let the irrational animals give place. They cannot contend with us in these points. We 
live in self-command. Here the irrational animals have nothing in common with us. For, while coming 
behind all of them, we exercise dominion over them; for herein lies the superiority of our dominion, that, 
while coming behind them, we yet reign over them: that thou mightest be instructed that the cause of 
these things is, not thyself, but God who made thee, and gave thee reason. We set nets and toils for them, 
we drive them in, and they are at our mercy. 


Self-command, a compliant temper, mildness, contempt of money, are prerogatives of our race; but since 
thou who art one of those blinded by presumption hast none of these, thou doest well in entertaining 
notions either above the level of mankind, or beneath the very irrational creatures. For this is the nature 
of folly and of audacity; it is either unduly elevated, or on the other hand it is equally depressed, never 
observing a proper proportion. We are equal to angels in this respect, that we have a Kingdom pledged to 
us, the choir, unto which Christ is joined. He that is a man may be scourged, yet does he not succumb. A 
man laughs at death, is a stranger to fear and trembling, he does not covet more than he has. So that they 
all who are not like this are beneath the irrational animals. For when in the things of the body thou 
wouldest have the advantage, but hast no advantage in the things that concern the soul, how art thou 
aught else than inferior to the irrational animals? For bring forward one of the vicious and unthinking, of 
those that are living in excess and to self. The horse surpasses him in warlike spirit, the boar in strength, 
the hare in swiftness, the peacock in grace, the swan in fineness of voice, the elephant in size, the eagle in 
keenness of sight, all birds in wealth. Whence then dost thou derive thy title to rule the irrational 
creatures? from reason? But thou hast it not? For whosoever ceases to make a due use of it, is again 
inferior to them; for when though possessing reason he is more irrational than they, it had been better if 
he had never from the first become capable of exercising reason. For it is not the same thing after having 
received dominion to betray the trust, as to let pass the season to receive it. That sovereign, who is below 
the level of his guards, had better never have had on the purple. And it is the very self-same thing in this 
case. Knowing then that without virtue we are inferior to the very irrational animals, let us exercise 
ourselves therein, that we may become men, yea rather angels, and that we may enjoy the promised 
blessings, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY VIII 


PHILIPPIANS II. 12-16 


“So then, my beloved, even as ye have always obeyed, not as in my presence only, but now much more in 
my absence, work out your own salvation with fear and trembling; for it is God which worketh in you both 
to will and to work for His good pleasure. Do all things without murmurings and disputings: that ye may 
be blameless and harmless, children of God without blemish in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
generation, among whom ye are seen as lights in the world, holding forth the word of life; that I may have 
whereof to glory in the day of Christ.” 


The admonitions which we give ought to be accompanied with commendations; for thus they become even 
welcome, when we refer those whom we admonish to that measure of zeal which they have themselves 
exhibited; as Paul, for instance, did here; and observe with what singular discretion; “So then, my 
beloved,” he says; he did not say simply “be obedient,” not until he had first commended them in these 
words, “even as ye have always obeyed”; i.e. “it is not other men, but your own selves, whom I bid you 
take example by.” “Not as in my presence only, but much more in my absence.” And why, “much more in 
my absence”? “Ye seemed perhaps at that time to be doing everything out of respect to me, and from a 
principle of shame, but that is no longer so; if then ye make it evident that ye now strive more earnestly, it 
is also made evident that neither then was it done out of consideration to me, but for God’s sake.” Tell me, 
what wouldest thou? “not that ye give heed to me, but that ye work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling’”; for it is impossible for one, who lives devoid of fear, to set forth any high or commanding 
example; and he said not merely “with fear,” but “and with trembling,” which is an excessive degree of 
fear. Such fear had Paul: and therefore he said, I fear “lest having preached to others, I myself should be 
rejected.” (1 Cor. ix. 27.) For if without the aid of fear temporal things can never be achieved, how much 
less spiritual matters; for I desire to know, who ever learnt his letters without fear? who has become a 
proficient in any art, without fear? But if, when the devil does not lie in the way, where indolence is the 
only obstacle, so much of fear is necessary merely in order that we may master that indolence which is 
natural to us; where there is so fierce a war, so great hindrances, how can we by any possibility be saved 
without fear? 


And how may this fear be produced? If we but consider that God is everywhere present, heareth all 
things, seeth all things, not only whatsoever is done and said, but also all that is in the heart, and in the 
depth of the soul, for He is “quick to discern the thoughts and intents of the heart” (Heb. iv. 12.), if we so 
dispose ourselves, we shall not do or say or imagine aught that is evil. Tell me, if thou hadst to stand 
constantly near the person of a ruler, wouldest not thou stand there with fear? and how standing in God’s 
presence, dost thou laugh and throw thyself back, and not conceive fear and dread? Let it never be that 
thou despisest His patient endurance, for it is to bring thee to repentance that He is longsuffering. 
Whenever thou eatest, consider that God is present, for He is present; whenever thou art preparing to 
sleep, or giving way to passion, if thou art robbing another, or indulging in luxury, or whatever thou art 
about, thou wilt never fall into laughter, never be inflamed with rage. If this be thy thought continually, 
thou wilt continually be in “fear and trembling,” forasmuch as thou art standing beside the King. The 
architect, though he be experienced, though he be perfectly master of his art, yet stands with “fear and 
trembling,” lest he fall down from the building. Thou too hast believed, thou hast performed many good 
deeds, thou hast mounted high: secure thyself, be in fear as thou standest, and keep a wary eye, lest thou 
fall thence. For manifold are the spiritual sorts of wickedness which aim to cast thee down. (Eph. vi. 12.) 
“Serve the Lord with fear,” he says, “and rejoice unto Him with trembling.” (Ps. ii. 11.) And how is 
rejoicing compatible with “trembling”? Yet this, be assured, is the only rejoicing; for when we perform 
some good work, and such as beseemeth those who do anything “with trembling,” then only do we rejoice. 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling”: he says not “work,” but “work out,” i.e. with much 
earnestness, with much diligence; but as he had said, “with fear and trembling,” see how he relieves their 
anxiety: for what does he say? “It is God that worketh in you.” Fear not because I said, “with fear and 
trembling.” I said it not with this view, that thou shouldest give up in despair, that thou shouldest suppose 
virtue to be somewhat difficult to be attained, but that thou mightest be led to follow after it, and not 
spend thyself in vain pursuits; if this be the case, God will work all things. Do thou be bold; “for it is God 
that worketh in you.” If then He worketh, it is our part to bring a mind ever resolute, clenched and 
unrelaxed. “For it is God that worketh in you both to will and to work.” “If He does Himself work in us to 
will, how dost thou exhort us? for if He works Himself even the will, the words, which you speak to us, 
have no meaning, that ye have obeyed’; for we have not obeyed’; it is without meaning that thou sayest, 
with fear and trembling’; for the whole is of God.” It was not for this that I said to you, “for it is He that 
worketh in you both to will and to work,” but my object was to relieve your anxiety. If thou wilt, in that 
case He will “work in thee to will.” Be not affrighted, thou art not worsted; both the hearty desire and the 
accomplishment are a gift from Him: for where we have the will, thenceforward He will increase our will. 
For instance, I desire to do some good work: He has wrought the good work itself, and by means of it He 
has wrought also the will. Or he says this in the excess of his piety, as when he declares that our well- 
doings are gifts of grace. 


As then, when he calls these gifts, he does not put us out of the pale of free will, but accords to us free 
will, so when he says, “to work in us to will,” he does not deprive us of free will, but he shows that by 
actually doing right we greatly increase our heartiness in willing. For as doing comes of doing, so of not 
doing comes not doing. Hast thou given an alms? thou art the more incited to give. Hast thou refused to 
give? thou art become so much the more disinclined. Hast thou practiced temperance for one day? Thou 
hast an incitement for the next likewise. Hast thou indulged to excess? Thou hast increased the inclination 
to self-indulgence. “When a wicked man cometh into the depth of vice, then he despises.” (Prov. xviii. 3.) 
As, then, when a man cometh into the depth of iniquity, he turns a despiser; so when he cometh into the 
depth of goodness, he quickens his exertions. For as the one runs riot in despair, so the second, under a 
sense of the multitude of good things, exerts himself the more, fearing lest he should lose the whole. “For 
His good pleasure,” he says, that is, “for love’s sake,” for the sake of pleasing Him; to the end that what is 
acceptable to Him may take place; that things may take place according to His will. Here he shows, and 
makes it a ground of confidence, that He is sure to work in us, for it is His will that we live as He desires 


we should, and if He desires it, He Himself both worketh in us to this end, and will certainly accomplish it; 
for it is His will that we live aright. Seest thou, how he does not deprive us of free will? 


“Do all things without murmurings and disputings.” The devil, when he finds that he has no power to 
withdraw us from doing right, wishes to spoil our reward by other means. For he has taken occasion to 
insinuate pride or vainglory, or if none of these things, then murmuring, or, if not this, misgivings. Now 
then see how Paul sweeps away all these. He said on the subject of humility all that he did say, to 
overthrow pride; he spoke of vainglory, that is, “not as in my presence only”; he here speaks of 
“murmuring and disputing.” But why, I want to know, when in the case of the Corinthians he was engaged 
in uprooting this evil tendency, did he remind them of the Israelites, but here has said nothing of the sort, 
but simply charged them? Because in that case the mischief was already done, for which reason there was 
need of a more severe stroke and a sharper rebuke; but here he is giving admonitions to prevent its being 
done. Severe measures then were not called for in order to secure those that had not yet been guilty; as in 
leading them to humility he did not subjoin the instance in the Gospel, wherein the proud were punished, 
but laid the charge as from God’s lips (Luke xvi. 23? xviii. 14?.); and he addresses them as free, as 
children of pure birth, not as servants; for in the practice of virtue a rightminded and generous person is 
influenced by those who do well, but one of bad principles by those who do not do well; the one by the 
consideration of honor, the other of punishment. Wherefore also writing to the Hebrews, he said, bringing 
forward the example of Esau, “Who for one mess of meat sold his own birthright” (Heb. xii. 16.); and 
again, “if he shrink back, my soul hath no pleasure in him.” (Heb. x. 38.) And among the Corinthians were 
many who had been guilty of fornication. Therefore he said, “Lest when I come again my God should 
humble me before you, and I should mourn for many that have sinned heretofore, and repented not of the 
uncleanness, and fornication, and lasciviousness which they committed. (2 Cor. xii. 21.) That ye may be 
blameless,” says he, “and harmless”; i.e. irreproachable, unsullied; for murmuring occasions no slight 
stain. And what means “without disputing”? Is it good, or not good? Do not dispute, he says, though it be 
trouble, or labor, or any thing else whatever. He did not say, “that ye be not punished,” for punishment is 
reserved for the thing; and this he made evident in the Epistle to the Corinthians; but here he said nothing 
of the sort; but he says, “That ye may be blameless and harmless, children of God without blemish, in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse generation, among whom ye are seen as lights in the world, holding forth 
the word of life, that I may have whereof to glory in the day of Christ.” Observest thou that he is 
instructing these not to murmur? So that murmuring is left for unprincipled and graceless slaves. For tell 
me, what manner of son is that, who murmurs at the very time that he is employed in the affairs of his 
father, and is working for his own benefit? Consider, he says, that you are laboring for yourself, that it is 
for yourself that you are laying up; it is for those to murmur, when others profit by their labors, others 
reap the fruit, while they bear the burden; but he that is gathering for himself, why should he murmur? 
Because his wealth does not increase? But it is not so. Why does he murmur who acts of free-will, and not 
by constraint? It is better to do nothing than to do it with murmuring, for even the very thing itself is 
spoilt. And do you not remark that in our own families we are continually saying this; “it were better for 
these things never to be done, than to have them done with murmuring”? and we had often rather be 
deprived of the services some one owes us, than submit to the inconvenience of his murmuring. For 
murmuring is intolerable, most intolerable; it borders upon blasphemy. Otherwise why had those men to 
pay a penalty so severe? It is a proof of ingratitude; the murmurer is ungrateful to God, but whoso is 
ungrateful to God does thereby become a blasphemer. Now there were at that time, if ever, uninterrupted 
troubles, and dangers without cessation: there was no pause, no remission: innumerable were the horrors, 
which pressed upon them from all quarters; but now we have profound peace, a perfect calm. 


Wherefore then murmur? Because thou art poor? Yet think of Job. Or because sickness is thy lot? What 
then if, with the consciousness of as many excellencies and as high attainments as that holy man, thou 
hadst been so afflicted? Again reflect on him, how that for a long time he never ceased to breed worms, 
sitting upon a dunghill and scraping his sores; for the account says that “(after a long time had passed,) 
then said his wife unto him, How long wilt thou persist, saying, Yet a little while I bide in expectation? 
Speak some word against the Lord, and die.” (Job ii. 9, LXX.) But your child is dead? What then if thou 
hadst lost all thy children, and that by an evil fate, as he did? For ye know, ye know well, that it is no slight 
alleviation to take our place beside the sick man, to close the mouth, to shut the eyes, to stroke the beard, 
to hear the last accents; but that just man was vouchsafed none of these consolations, they all being 
overwhelmed at once. And what do I say? Hadst thou, thine own self, been bidden to slay and offer up 
thine own son, and to see the body consumed, like that blessed Patriarch, what then wouldst thou have 
felt whilst erecting the altar, laying on the wood, binding the child? But there are some who revile thee? 
What then would be thy feelings did thy friends, come to administer consolation to thee, speak like Job’s? 
For, as it is, innumerable are our sins, and we deserve to be reproached; but in that case he who was true, 
just, godly, who kept himself from every evil deed, heard the contrary of those laid to his charge by his 
friends. What then, tell me, if thou hadst heard thy wife exclaiming in accents of reproach; “I am a 
vagabond and a servant, wandering from place to place, and from house to house, waiting until the sun 
goes down, that I may rest from the woes that encompass me.” (Job ii. 9, LXX.) Why dost thou speak so, O 
foolish woman? for is thine husband to blame for these things? Nay, but the devil. “Speak a word against 
God,” she says, “and die”;—and if thereupon the stricken man had cursed and died, how wouldest thou be 
the better?—No disease you can name is worse than that of his, though you name ten thousand. It was so 
grievous, that he could no longer be in the house and under cover; such, that all men gave him up. For if 
he had not been irrecoverably gone, he would never have taken his seat without the city, a more pitiable 


object than those afflicted with leprosy; for these are both admitted into houses, and they do herd 
together; but he passing the night in the open air, was naked upon a dunghill, and could not even bear a 
garment upon his body. How so? Perhaps there would only have been an addition to his pangs. For “I melt 
the clods of the earth,” he says, “while I scrape off my sore.” (Job vii. 5, LXX.) His flesh bred sores and 
worms in him, and that continually. Seest thou how each one of us sickens at the hearing of these things? 
but if they are intolerable to hear, is the sight of them more tolerable? and if the sight of them is 
intolerable, how much more intolerable to undergo them? And yet that righteous man did undergo them, 
not for two or three days, but for a long while, and he did not sin, not even with his lips. What disease can 
you describe to me like this, so exquisitely painful? for was not this worse than blindness? “I look on my 
food,” he says, “as a fetid mass.” (Job vi. 7.) And not only this, but that which affords cessation to others, 
night and sleep, brought no alleviation to him, nay, were worse than any torture. Hear his words: “Why 
dost thou scare me with dreams, and terrify me through visions? If it be morning, I say, When will it be 
evening?” (Job vii. 14, 4.), and he murmured not. And there was not only this; but reputation in the eyes of 
the world was added; for they forthwith concluded him to be guilty of endless crimes, judging from all that 
he suffered. And accordingly this is the consideration, which his friends urged upon him; “Know therefore 
that God exacteth less of thee than thine iniquities deserve.” (Job xi. 6.) Wherefore he himself said, “But 
now they that are younger than I have me in derision, whose fathers I disdained to set with the dogs of my 
flock.” (job xxx. 1.) And was not this worse than many deaths? Yet though assaulted on all sides by a flood 
like this, when there raged around him a fearful storm, clouds, rain, lightnings, whirling winds, and 
waterspouts, he remained himself unmoved, seated as it were in the midst of this surge, thus awful and 
overwhelming, as in a perfect calm, and no murmur escaped him; and this before the gift of grace, before 
that aught was declared concerning a resurrection, before aught concerning hell and punishment and 
vengeance. Yet we, who hear both Prophets and Apostles and Evangelists speaking to us, and have 
innumerable examples set before us, and have been taught the tidings of a Resurrection, yet harbor 
discontent, though no man can say that such a fate as this has been his own. For if one has lost money, yet 
not all that great number of sons and daughters, or if he has, perchance it was that he had sinned; but for 
him, he lost them suddenly, in the midst of his sacrifices, in the midst of the service which he was 
rendering to God. And if any man has at one blow lost property to the same amount, which can never be, 
yet he has not had the further affliction of a sore all over his body, he has not scraped the humors that 
covered him; or if this likewise has been his fate, yet he has not had men to upbraid and reproach him, 
which is above all things calculated to wound the feelings, more than the calamities we suffer. For if when 
we have persons to cheer and console us in our misfortunes, and to hold out to us fair prospects, we yet 
despond, consider what it was to have men upbraiding him. If the words, “I looked for some to have pity, 
but there was no man, and for comforters, but I found none” (Ps. lxix. 20.), describe intolerable misery, 
how great an aggravation to find revilers instead of comforters! “Miserable comforters are ye all” (Job xvi. 
2.), he says. If we did but revolve these subjects continually in our minds, if we well weighed them, no ills 
of this present time could ever have force to disturb our peace, when we turned our eyes to that athlete, 
that soul of adamant, that spirit impenetrable as brass. For as though he had borne about him a body of 
brass or stone, he met all events with a noble and constant spirit. 


Taking these things to heart, let us do everything “without murmuring and disputing.” Is it some good 
work that thou hast before thee, and dost thou murmur? wherefore? art thou then forced? for that there 
are many about you who force you to murmur, I know well, says he. This he intimated by saying, “in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse generation”; but it is this that deserves admiration, that we admit no 
such feeling when under galling provocation. For the stars too give light in the night, they shine in the 
dark, and receive no blemish to their own beauty, yea they even shine the brighter; but when light 
returns, they no longer shine so. Thus thou too dost appear with the greater lustre, whilst thou holdest 
straight in the midst of the crooked. This it is which deserves our admiration, the being “blameless”; for 
that they might not urge this plea, he himself set it down by anticipation. What means “holding fast the 
word of life’? i.e. “being destined to live, being of those that are gaining salvation.” Observe how 
immediately he subjoins the rewards, which are in reserve. Lights [i.e. luminaries], he says, retain the 
principle of light; so do ye the principle of life. What means “the word of life”? Having the seed of life, i.e. 
having pledges of life, holding life itself, i.e. “having in yourselves the seed of life,” this is what he calls 
“the word of life.” Consequently the rest are all dead, for by these words he signified as much; for 
otherwise those others likewise would have held “the word of life.” “That I may have whereof to glory,” he 
says; what is this? I too participate in your good deeds, he says. So great is your virtue, as not only to save 
yourselves, but to render me illustrious. Strange kind of “boasting,” thou blessed Paul! Thou art scourged, 
driven about, reviled for our sakes: therefore he adds, “in the day of Christ, that I did not run,” he says, 
“in vain, nor labored in vain,” but I always have a right to glory, he means, that I did not run in vain. 


“Yea, and if Iam offered.” He said not, “and if I die even,” nor did he when writing to Timothy, for there, 
too, he has made use of the same expression, “For I am already being offered.” (2 Tim. iv. 6.) He is both 
consoling them about his own death, and instructing them to bear gladly the death that is for Christ’s 
sake. Iam become, he says, as it were a libation and a sacrifice. O blessed soul! His bringing them to God 
he calls a sacrifice. It is much better to present a soul than to present oxen. “If, then, over and above this 
offering,” he says, “I add myself, my death as a libation, I rejoice.” For this he implies, when he says, “Yea, 
and if I am offered upon the sacrifice and service, I joy and rejoice with you all; and in the same manner 
do ye also joy and rejoice with me.” Why dost thou rejoice with them? Seest thou that he shows that it is 
their duty to rejoice? On the one hand then, I rejoice in being made a libation; on the other, I rejoice with 


you, in having presented a sacrifice; “and in the same manner do ye also joy and rejoice with me,” that I 
am offered up; “rejoice with me,” “who rejoice in myself.” So that the death of the just is no subject for 
tears, but for joy. If they rejoice, we should rejoice with them. For it is misplaced for us to weep, while 
they rejoice. “But,” it is urged, “we long for our wonted intercourse.” This is a mere pretext and excuse; 
and that it is so, mark what he enjoins: “Rejoice with me, and joy.” Dost thou miss thy wonted intercourse? 
If thou wert thyself destined to remain here, there would be reason in what thou sayest; but if after a brief 
space thou wilt overtake him who has departed, what is that intercourse which thou dost seek? for it is 
only when he is forever severed from him that a man misses the society of another, but if he will go the 
same way that thou wilt go, what is the intercourse which thou longest for? Why do we not bewail all that 
are upon foreign travel? Do we not just a little, and cease after the first or the second day? If thou longest 
for thy wonted intercourse with him, weep so far only. “It is no evil that I suffer,” says he, “but I even 
rejoice in going to Christ, and do ye not rejoice.” “Rejoice with me.” Let us too rejoice when we see a 
righteous man dying, and yet more even when any of the desperately wicked; for the first is going to 
receive the reward of his labors, but the other has abated somewhat from the score of his sins. But it is 
said, perhaps he might have altered, had he lived. Yet God would never have taken him away, if there had 
been really a prospect of an alteration. For why should not He who orders all events for our salvation, 
allow him the opportunity, who gave promise of pleasing Him? If He leaves those, who never alter, much 
more those that do. Let then the sharpness of our sorrow be everywhere cut away, let the voice of 
lamentation cease. Let us thank God under all events: let us do all things without murmuring; let us be 
cheerful, and let us become pleasing to Him in all things, that we may also attain the good things to come, 
by the grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY Ix 


PHILIPPIANS II. 19-21 


“But I hope in the Lord Jesus to send Timothy shortly unto you, that I also may be of good comfort, when I 
know your state. For I have no man likeminded, who will care truly for your state. For they all seek their 
own, not the things of Jesus Christ.” 


He had said, “have fallen out unto the progress of the Gospel; so that my bonds became manifest in Christ 
throughout the whole praetorian guard.” (Philip. i. 12, 13.) Again, “Yea, and if I am offered upon the 
sacrifice and service of your faith.” (Philip. ii. 17.) By these words he strengthened them. Perchance they 
might suspect that his former words were spoken just to comfort them. What then? “I send Timothy unto 
you,” says he; for they desired to hear all things that concerned him. And wherefore said he not, “that ye 
may know my state,” but, “that I may know yours”? Because Epaphroditus would have reported his state 
before the arrival of Timothy. Wherefore further on he says, “But I counted it necessary to send to you 
Epaphroditus, my brother (Philip. ii. 25.); but I wish to learn of your affairs. For it is likely that he had 
remained long time with Paul through his bodily weakness. So that he says, I wish to “know your state.” 
See then how he refers everything to Christ, even the mission of Timothy, saying, “I hope in the Lord 
Jesus,” that is, Iam confident that God will facilitate this for me, that I too may be of good courage, when 
I know your state. As I refreshed you when ye heard the very things of me which ye had prayed for, that 
the Gospel had advanced, that its enemies were put to shame, that the means by which they thought to 
injure, rather made me rejoice; thus too do I wish to learn of your affairs, that I too may be of good 
courage when I know your state. Here he shows that they ought to rejoice for his bonds, and to be 
conformed to them, for they begat in him great pleasure; for the words, “that I too may be of good 
comfort,” imply, just as you are. 


Oh, what longing had he toward Macedonia! He testifies the same to the Thessalonians, as when he says, 
“But we, brethren, being bereaved of you for a short season,” &c. (1 Thess. ii. 17.) And here he says, “I 
hope to send Timothy” that I may “know your state,” which is a proof of excessive care: for when he could 
not himself be with them, he sent his disciples, as he could not endure to remain, even for a little time, in 
ignorance of their state. For he did not learn all things by revelation of the Spirit, and for this we can see 
some reason; for if the disciples had believed that it were so, they would have lost all sense of shame, but 
now from expectation of concealment, they were more easily corrected. In a high degree did he call their 
attention by saying, “that I too may be of good comfort,” and rendered them more zealous, so that, when 
Timothy came he might not find any other state of things, and report it to him. He seems to have acted in 
like sort in his own person, when he delayed his coming to the Corinthians, that they might repent; 
wherefore he wrote, “to spare you I forbare to come to Corinth.” (2 Cor. i. 23.) For his love was manifested 
not simply in reporting his own state, but in his desire to learn of theirs; for this is the part of a soul which 
has a care of others, which takes thought for them, which is always wrestling for them. 


At the same time too, he honors them by sending Timothy. “What sayest thou? dost thou send Timothy? 
and wherefore?” Because “I have no one likeminded”; that is, none of those whose care is like mine, none 
who “will care truly for you.” (Philip. ii. 20.) Had he then no one of those who were with him? No one 
likeminded, that is, who has yearnings and takes thought for you as I do. No one would lightly choose, he 
means, to make so long a journey for this purpose. Timothy is the one with me who loves you. For I might 
have sent others, but there was none like him. This then is that likemindedness, to love the disciples as 
the master loves them. “Who,” says he, “will truly care for you,” that is, as a father. “For they all seek 


their own, not the things of Jesus Christ” (Philip. ii. 21.), their own comfort, their own safety. This too he 
writes to Timothy. But why doth he lament such things as these? To teach us his hearers not to fall in like 
sort, to teach his hearers not to seek for remission from toil; for he who seeks remission from toil, seeks 
not the things that are Christ’s, but his own. We ought to be prepared against every toil, against every 
distress. 


Ver. 22. “Ye know the proof of him, that as a child serveth a father, so he served with me in furtherance of 
the Gospel.” 


And that I speak not at random, “ye yourselves,” he says, “know, that as a child serveth a father, so he 
served with me in furtherance of the Gospel.” He presents then Timothy to them, and with reason, that he 
might enjoy much honor from them. This too he does when he writes to the Corinthians, and he says, “Let 
no man therefore despise him, for he worketh the work of the Lord as I also do.” (1 Cor. xvi. 10.) This he 
said not as caring for him, but for those who receive him, that they might receive a great reward. 


Ver. 23. “Him therefore,” he says, “I hope to send forthwith, so soon as I shall see how it will go with me,” 
that is, when I see where I stand, and what end my affairs will have. 


Ver. 24. “But I trust in the Lord that I also myself shall come to you shortly.” 


I am not therefore sending him, as though I myself would not come, but that I may be of good courage 
when I know your state, that even in the mean time I may not be ignorant of it. “But I trust in the Lord,” 
says he. See how he makes all things depend on God, and speaks nothing of his own mind. That is, God 
willing. 


Ver. 25. “But I counted it necessary to send to you Epaphroditus, my brother, and fellow-worker, and 
fellow-soldier.” 


And him too he sends with the same praises as Timothy, for he commended him on these two points; first, 
in that he loved them, when he says, “who will care truly for you”; and secondly, in that he had approved 
himself in the Gospel. And for the same reason, and in the same terms, he praises this man also: and how? 
By calling him a brother, and a fellow-worker, and not stopping at this point, but also “fellow-soldier,” he 
showed how he shared in his dangers, and testifies of him the same things which he testifies of himself. 
For “fellow-soldier” is more than “fellow-worker”; for perchance he gave aid in quiet matters, yet not so in 
wars and dangers; but in saying “fellow-soldier,” he showed this too. 


Ver. 25. “To send to you your messenger, and minister to my needs”; that is, I give you your own, since I 
send to you him that is your own, or, perhaps, that is your Teacher. Again he adds many things concerning 
his love, in saying, 


Ver. 26, 27. “Since he longed after you all, and was sore troubled, because ye had heard that he was sick. 
For indeed he was sick nigh unto death: but God had mercy on him; and not on him only, but on me also, 
that I might not have sorrow upon sorrow.” 


Here he aims at a farther point, making it manifest, that Epaphroditus too was well aware, how he was 
beloved of them. And this is no light thing toward loving. You know how he was sick, he says; and he 
grieved that on his recovery he did not see you, and free you from the grief ye had by reason of his 
sickness. Here too he gives another reason for sending so late to them, not from any remissness, but he 
kept Timothy because he had no one else, (for, as he had written, he had “no one likeminded,”) and 
Epaphroditus because of his sickness. He then shows that this was a long sickness, and had consumed 
much time, by adding, “for he was sick nigh unto death.” You see how anxious Paul is to cut off from his 
disciples all occasion of slighting or contempt, and every suspicion that his not coming was because he 
despised them. For nothing will have such power to draw a disciple toward one, as the persuasion that his 
superior cares for him, and that he is full of heaviness on his account, for this is the part of exceeding 
love. Because “ye have heard,” he says, “that he was sick; for he was sick nigh unto death.” And that Iam 
not making an excuse, hear what follows. “But God had mercy on him.” What sayest thou, O heretic? Here 
it is written, that God’s mercy retained and brought back again him who was on the point of departure. 
And yet if the world is evil, it is no mercy to leave a man in the evil. Our answer to the heretic is easy, but 
what shall we say to the Christian? for he perchance will question, and say, “if to depart and to be with 
Christ is far better,” how saith he that he hath obtained mercy? I would ask why the same Apostle says, 
that “it is more needful to abide with you”? For as it was needful for him, so too for this man, who would 
hereafter depart to God with more exceeding riches, and greater boldness. Hereafter that would take 
place, even if it did not now, but the winning souls is at an end for those who have once departed thither. 
In many places too, Paul speaks according to the common habits of his hearers, and not every where in 
accordance with his own heavenly wisdom: for he had to speak to men of the world who still feared death. 
Then he shows how he esteemed Epaphroditus, and thence he gets for him respect, by saying, that his 
preservation was so useful to himself, that the mercy which had been shown to Epaphroditus reached him 
also. Moreover, without this the present life is a good; were it not so, why does Paul rank with punishment 
untimely deaths? as when he says, “For this cause many are weak and sickly among you, and not a few 
sleep” (1 Cor. xi. 30.); for the future life is not (merely) better than an evil state, since (then) it were not 


good, but better than a good state. 


“Lest I should have,” he says, “sorrow upon sorrow”; sorrow from his death in addition to that which 
sprung from his sickness. By this he shows how much he prized Epaphroditus. 


Ver. 28. “I have sent him therefore the more diligently.” What means “more diligently”? It is, without 
procrastination, without delay, with much speed, having bidden him lay all aside, and to go to you, that he 
might be freed from heaviness; for we rejoice not on hearing of the health of those we love, so much as 
when we see them, and chiefly so when this happens contrary to hope, as it was in the case of 
Epaphroditus. 


“T have sent him therefore the more diligently, that when ye see him again, ye may rejoice, and that I may 
be the less sorrowful.” How “less sorrowful”? Because if ye rejoice, I too rejoice, and he too joys ata 
pleasure of such sort, and I shall be “less sorrowful.” He said not sorrowless, but “less sorrowful,” to show 
that his soul never was free from sorrow: for he who said, “Who is weak, and Iam not weak? who is made 
to stumble, and I burn not?” (2 Cor. xi. 29.), when could such an one be free from sorrow? That is, this 
despondency I now cast off. 


Ver. 29. “Receive him therefore in the Lord with all joy.” 


“In the Lord” either means spiritually and with much zeal, or rather “in the Lord” means God willing. 
Receive him in a manner worthy of saints, as saints should be received with all joy. 


All this he does for their sakes, not for that of his messengers, for greater gain has the doer than the 
receiver of a good deed. “And such hold in honor,” that is, receive him in a manner worthy of saints. 


Ver. 30. “Because for the work of Christ he came nigh unto death, hazarding his life, to supply that which 
was lacking in your service towards me.” 


This man had been publicly sent by the city of the Philippians, who had come as minister to Paul, and 
perchance bringing him some contribution, for toward the end of the Epistle he shows that he also 
brought him money, when he says, “Having received of Epaphroditus the things that came from you.” 
(Philip. iv. 18.) 


It is probable then, that on his arrival at the city of Rome, he found Paul in great and urgent peril, so that 
those who were accustomed to resort to him were unable safely to do so, but were themselves in peril by 
their very attendance; which is wont to happen chiefly in very great dangers, and the exceeding wrath of 
kings, (for when any one has offended the king, and is cast into prison, and is strictly guarded, then even 
his servants are debarred from access, which probably then befell Paul,) and that Epaphroditus, being of a 
noble nature, despised all danger, that he might go in unto him, and minister unto him, and do everything 
which need required. He therefore sets forth two facts, by which he gains for him their respect; the one, 
that he was in jeopardy well nigh unto death, he says, for my sake; the other, that in so suffering he was 
representing their city, so that the recompense for that his peril would be accounted to those who sent 
him, as if the city had sent him as their ambassador, so that a kind reception of him and approval of what 
he had done may rather be called a participation in the things that he had dared. And he said not, “for my 
sake,” but obtains the more credit for his words, by saying, “because for the work of God,” since he acted 
not for my sake, but for God’s sake “he was nigh unto death.” What then? though by the providence of 
God he died not, yet he himself regarded not his life, and gave himself up to any suffering that might 
befall him, so as not to remit his attendance on me. And if he gave himself up to death to attend on Paul, 
much more would he have endured this for the Gospel’s sake. Or rather, this also had been for the 
Gospel’s sake, even to have died for Paul. For we may bind about our brows the crown of martyrdom, not 
only by refusing to sacrifice, but such causes as these also make death martyrdom, and if I may say 
something startling, these latter do so far more than the former. For he who dares to face death for the 
lesser cause, will much rather for the greater. Let us therefore, when we see the Saints in danger, regard 
not our life, for it is impossible without daring ever to perform any noble act, but need is that he who 
takes thought beforehand for his safety here, should fall from that which is to come. 


“To supply,” he says, “your lack of service toward me.” What is this? the city was not present, but by 
sending him, it fulfilled through him all service toward me. He therefore supplied your lack of service, so 
that for this reason too he deserves to enjoy much honor, since, what ye all should have done, this hath he 
performed on your behalf. Here he shows that there is also a foregoing service rendered by those in safety 
to those in danger, for so he speaks of the lack, and the lack of service. Seest thou the spirit of the 
Apostle? These words spring not from arrogance, but from his great care towards them; for he calls the 
matter a “service” and a “lack,” that they may not be puffed up, but be moderate, nor think that they have 
rendered some great thing, but rather be humble-minded. 


For we owe the saints a debt, and are not doing them a favor. For as supplies are due by those who are in 
peace and not engaged in war to such as stand in the army and fight (for these stand on their behoof), 
thus too is it here. For if Paul had not taught, who would have cast him into prison? Wherefore we ought 
to minister to the Saints. For is it not absurd to contribute to an earthly king, when engaged in war, all 


that he wants, as clothing and food, not according to his need alone, but abundantly, whilst to the King of 
Heaven, when engaged in war, and contending against far more bitter foes (for it is written, “our 
wrestling is not against flesh and blood”) (Eph. vi. 12.), we will not supply urgent necessity? What folly is 
this! What ingratitude! What base love of gain! But, as it seems, the fear of man has greater force with us 
than hell, and the future torments. For this cause, in truth, all things are turned upside down; for political 
affairs are daily accomplished with much earnestness, and one must not be left behind, whilst of spiritual 
things there is no account taken at all; but the things which are demanded of us of necessity, and with 
compulsion, as though we were slaves, and against our wills, are laid down by us with much readiness, 
while such as are asked from willing minds, and as if from free men, are again deficient. I speak not 
against all, but against those who are behindhand with these supplies. For might not God have made these 
contributions compulsory? Yet He would not, for He has more care of you than of those whom you 
support. Wherefore He would not that you should contribute of necessity, since there is no recompense. 
And yet many of those who stand here are lower minded than the Jews. Consider how great things the 
Jews gave, tithes, first-fruits, tithes again, and again other tithes, and besides this thirteenths, and the 
shekel, and no one said, how much they devour; for the more they receive, the greater is the reward. They 
say not, They receive much, they are gluttons; which words I hear now from some. They for their part, 
while they are building houses, and buying estates, still think they have nothing; but if any priest is 
clothed in dress more bright than usual, and enjoys more than what is necessary for his sustenance, or 
has an attendant, that he may not be forced himself to act unbecomingly, they set the matter down for 
riches. And in truth we are rich even at this rate, and they admit it against their will; for we, though we 
have but little, are rich, whilst they, though they get everything about them, are poor. 


How far shall our folly extend? does it not suffice to our punishment that we do no good deed, but must 
we add to it the punishment of evil speaking? For if what he has were your gifts, you lose your reward by 
upbraiding him for what you gave. In a word, if thou didst give it, why dost thou upbraid him? You have 
already borne witness to his poverty, by saying that what he has are your gifts. Why then dost thou 
upbraid? Thou shouldest not have given, didst thou intend so to do. But dost thou speak thus, when 
another gives? It is then more grievous, in that when thou thyself hast not given, thou upbraidest for 
another man’s good deeds. How great reward thinkest thou those who are thus spoken of will receive? It 
is for God’s sake they thus suffer. How and wherefore? Had they so willed, they might have taken up a 
trader’s life, even though they received it not from their ancestors. For I hear many speaking thus at 
random, when we say that a certain man is poor. Had he willed, they say, he might have been rich, and 
then tauntingly add, His father, his grandfather, and I know not who was so; but now see what a robe he 
wears! But what? tell me, ought he to go about naked? You then start nice questionings on these points, 
but see lest thou thus speakest against thyself. Listen to that exhortation of Christ, which says, “Judge not 
that ye be not judged.” (Matt. vii. 1.) He might, it is true, if he had willed, have led a trader’s or a 
merchant’s life, and would surely not have lacked. But he would not. What then, says one, is he here 
profited? Tell me, what is he profited? Does he wear silken robes? Does he proudly clear his way through 
the forum with a troop of followers? Is he borne along on horseback? Does he build houses, having where 
to dwell? If he act so, I too accuse him, and spare him not, but declare that he is unworthy of the 
priesthood. For how can he exhort others not to spend their time on these superfluities, who cannot advise 
himself? But if he has sufficient for support, is he therefore doing wrong? Would you have him lead a 
vagabond life, and beg? Wouldest not thou too, his disciple, be put to shame? But if thy father in the flesh 
did this, thou wouldest think shame of the thing. If thy spiritual father be compelled so to do, wilt thou not 
veil thy head, and even think thou art sinking into the earth? It is written, “A father’s dishonor is a 
reproach to the children.” (Ecclus. iii. 11.) But what? Should he perish with famine? This were not like a 
pious man; for God willeth it not. But what do they straightway philosophize? It is written, say they, “Get 
you no gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses, neither two coats, nor yet staves” (Matt. x. 9, 10.), whilst 
these men have three or four garments, and beds well spread. I am forced now to heave a bitter sigh, and, 
but that it had been indecorous, I had wept too! How so? Because we are such curious searchers into the 
motes of others, while we feel not the beams in our own eyes. Tell me, why sayest thou not this to thyself? 
The answer is, Because the command is laid only on our Teachers. When then Paul says, “having food and 
covering we shall be therewith content” (1 Tim. vi. 8.), says he this only to Teachers? By no means, but to 
all men; and this is clear, if we will begin farther back. For what does he say? “Godliness with contentment 
is great gain (1 Tim. vi. 6.); for we brought nothing into this world, it is certain that neither can we carry 
anything out” (1 Tim. vi. 7.); he then straightway adds, “And having food and covering, we shall be 
therewith content; but they that desire to be rich, fall into a temptation and a snare, and many foolish and 
hurtful lusts.” (1 Tim. vi. 8, 9.) You see that this is spoken to all; and how is it when he says again, “Make 
not provision for the flesh to fulfill the lusts thereof” (Rom. xiii. 14.), is not this said absolutely to all? and 
what when he says, “Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats, but God shall bring to nought both it and 
them” (1 Cor. vi. 13.); or what when he says, “But she that giveth herself to pleasure, is dead while she 
liveth” (1 Tim. v. 6.), speaking of a widow. Is then the widow a Teacher? Has not he said himself, “But I 
permit not a woman to teach, nor to have dominion over a man”? (1 Tim. ii. 12.) But if a widow, in old age, 
(and age has need of great attendance,) and a woman’s nature too, (for the woman’s sex, being weak, has 
need of more refreshment,) if then, where there is both the age and the nature, he suffers her not to live 
in luxury, but even says that she is dead, (for he did not simply forbid a life of luxury, but said, “she who 
giveth herself to luxury is dead while she liveth,”) and thus hath cut her off, (for she that is dead is cut 
off,) what indulgence then will any man have, who does those things, for which a woman and an aged one 
too is punished? 


Yet no one gives a thought to these things, no one searches them out. And this I have been compelled to 
say, not from any wish to free the priests from these charges, but to spare you. They indeed suffer no 
harm at your hands, even if it is with cause and justice that they are thus charged of being greedy of gain; 
for, whether ye speak, or whether ye forbear, they must there give an account to the Judge, so that your 
words hurt them not at all; but if your words are false besides, they for their part gain by these false 
accusations, whilst ye hurt yourselves by these means. But it is not so with you; for be the things true, 
which ye bring against them, or be they false, ye speak ill of them to your hurt. And how so? If they be 
true, in that ye judge your Teachers, and subvert order, ye do it to your hurt. For if we must not judge a 
brother, much less a Teacher. But if they be false, the punishment and retribution is intolerable; for of 
“every idle word ye shall give account.” (Matt. xii. 36.) For your sake then I thus act and labor. 


But as I said, no one searches out these things, no one busies himself about these things, no one 
communes with himself on any of these things. Would ye that I should add still more? “Whosoever 
forsaketh not all that he hath, saith the Christ, is not worthy of Me.” (Luke xiv. 33; Matt. x. 37.) What 
when he says, “It is hard for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven”? (Matt. xix. 23; Mark x. 24.) 
What when he says again, “Woe unto you that are rich, for ye have received your consolation”? (Luke vi. 
24.) No one searches this out, no one bears it in mind, no one reasons with himself, but all sit as severe 
inquisitors on other men’s cases. Yet this is to make themselves sharers in the charges. But listen, that for 
your own sake I may free the priests from the charges, which ye say lie against them, for the persuasion 
that they transgress the law of God, inclines you not a little towards evil. Come then, let us examine this 
matter. Christ said, “Provide neither gold nor silver, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor girdle, nor yet 
staves.” (Matt. x. 9, 10.) What then? tell me, did Peter transgress this command? Surely he did so, in 
having a girdle and a garment, and shoes, for listen to the words of the Angel, “Gird thyself, and bind on 
thy sandals.” (Acts xii. 8.) And yet he had no such great need of sandals, for at that season a man may go 
even unshod; their great use is in the winter, and yet he had them. What shall we say of Paul, when he 
writes thus to Timothy, “Do thy diligence to come before winter”? (2 Tim. iv. 21.) He gives him orders too 
and says, “The cloak that I left at Troas with Carpus bring when thou comest, and the books, especially 
the parchments.” (2 Tim. iv. 13.) See he speaks of a cloak, and no one can say that he had not another 
which he wore; for if he did not wear one at all, it were superfluous to order this one to be brought, and if 
he could not be without one to wear, it is clear he had a second. 


What shall we say of his remaining “two whole years in his own hired dwelling”? (Acts xxviii. 30.) Did then 
this chosen vessel disobey Christ? this man who said, “Yet I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in 
me” (Gal. ii. 20.), concerning whom Christ testified, saying, “He is a chosen vessel unto Me”? (Acts ix. 15.) 
I ought to leave this difficulty with you, without supplying any solution to the question. I ought to exact of 
you this penalty for your negligence in the Scriptures, for this is the origin of all such difficulties. For we 
know not the Scriptures, we are not trained in the law of God, and so we become sharp inquirers into the 
faults of others, whilst we take no account of our own. I ought then to have exacted from you this penalty. 
But what shall I do? Fathers freely give to their sons many things beyond what is fitting: when their 
fatherly compassion is kindled, on seeing their child with downcast look, and wasted with grief, they 
themselves also feel sharper pangs than he, and rest not until they have removed the ground of his 
dejection. 


So be it at least here, be ye at least dejected at not receiving, that ye may receive well. What then is it? 
They opposed not, far be it; but diligently followed the commands of Christ, for those commands were but 
for a season, and not enduring; and this I say not from conjecture, but from the divine Scriptures. And 
how? Luke relates that Christ said to His disciples, “When I sent you forth without purse, and wallet, and 
girdle, and shoes, lacked ye anything? And they said nothing. (Luke xxii. 35.) But for the future provide 
them.” But tell me, what could he do? could he have but one coat? How then? If need was that this be 
washed, should he, because without it, stay at home? should he without it go abroad in an unbecoming 
manner, when need called? Consider what a thing it would have been that Paul, who made the circuit of 
the world with such great success, should remain at home for want of raiment, and thus hinder his noble 
work. And what if violent cold had set in, or rain had drenched it, or perhaps frozen in, how could he dry 
his raiment? must he again remain without it? And what if cold had deprived his body of strength? must 
he waste away with disease, and be unable to speak? For hear what he says to Timothy, to prove that they 
were not furnished with adamantine bodies, “Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thine often 
infirmities.” (1 Tim. v. 23.) And again, when he speaks of another, “I counted it necessary to send to you 
your messenger, and minister to my needs.” (Philip. ii. 25.) “For indeed he was sick, nigh unto death; but 
God had mercy on him, and not on him only, but on me also.” (Philip. ii. 27.) So that they were subject to 
every sort of sickness. What then? must they die? By no means. For what cause then did Christ at that 
time give them that command? To show His own power, and to prove that in after times He was able to do 
it, though He did it not. But wherefore did He not do it? They were much more admirable than the 
Israelites, whose shoes did not wax old, neither their garments, and that too whilst they were journeying 
through that desert where the glowing rays of the sun strike so hot, that they are capable of consuming 
even stones. (Ref. to Deut. xxix. 5.) Why then did he do this? For thy sake. For since thou wouldest not 
remain in health, but be full of wounds, He gave you that which might serve for medicine. And this is 
hence manifest; could He not Himself have fed them? He that gave to thee, who wast an enemy with Him, 
would He not much more have given to Paul? He who gave to the Israelites, those murmurers, those 
fornicators, those idolaters, would He not much more have given to Peter, who spent all for His sake? He 


who suffered wicked men to possess aught, would He not much more have freely given to John, who for 
Him forsook even his father? Yet he would not: through your hands he feeds them, that you may be 
sanctified. And see the excess of His lovingkindness. He chose that His disciples should be in want, that 
thou mightest be a little refreshed. 


For if He had freed them from all want, they would have been much more admirable, far more glorious. 
But then that which is to thee salvation would have been cut off. God willed not then that they should be 
admirable, that thou mightest be saved, but that they should rather be lowered. He hath suffered them to 
be less accounted of, that thou mightest be able to be saved. The Teacher who receiveth is not equally 
reverenced, but he who receives not is chiefly honored. But then in the latter case the disciple is not 
benefited, he is hindered of his fruit. Seest thou the wisdom of God who thus loveth man? For as He 
Himself sought not His own glory, nor had respect to Himself, but when He was in glory, chose to be 
dishonored for thy sake, thus too is it in the case of your Teachers. When they might have been highly 
reverenced, He preferred that they should be subject to contempt for thy sake, that thou mightest be able 
to profit, that thou mightest be able to be rich. For he is in want of the things of this life, that you may 
abound in things spiritual. If then He might have made them above all want, He showed that for thy sake 
He suffers them to be in want. Knowing then these things, let us turn ourselves to well doing, not to 
accusations. Let us not be overcurious about the failings of others, but take account of our own; let us 
reckon up the excellences of other men, while we bear in mind our faults; and thus shall we be well 
pleasing to God. For he who looks at the faults of others, and at his own excellences, is injured in two 
ways; by the latter he is carried up to arrogance, through the former he falls into listlessness. For when he 
perceives that such an one hath sinned, very easily will he sin himself; when he perceives that he hath in 
aught excelled, very easily becometh he arrogant. He who consigns to oblivion his own excellences, and 
looks at his failings only, whilst he is a curious enquirer of the excellences, not the sins, of others, is 
profited in many ways. And how? When he sees that such an one hath done excellently, he is raised to 
emulate the same; when he sees that he himself hath sinned, he is rendered humble and modest. If we act 
thus, if we thus regulate ourselves, we shall be able to obtain the good things which are promised, 
through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY X 


PHILIPPIANS III. 1-3 


“Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord. To write the same things to you, to me indeed is not irksome, 
but for you it is safe. Beware of the dogs, beware of the evil workers, beware of the concision. For we are 
the circumcision, who worship God in the spirit, and glory in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the 
flesh.” 


Dejection and care, whenever they strain the soul beyond due measure, bereave it of its native force. And 
therefore Paul relieves the Philippians, who were in great despondency, and they were in despondency 
because they did not know how matters were with Paul; they were in despondency because they thought 
that it was already over with him, because of the preaching, because of Epaphroditus. It is in giving them 
assurance on all these points that he introduces the words, “Finally, my brethren, rejoice.” “You no longer 
have,” he says, “cause for despondency. You have Epaphroditus, for whose sake you were grieved; you 
have Timothy; I am myself coming to you; the Gospel is gaining ground. What is henceforth wanting to 
you? Rejoice!” 


Now he calls the Galatians indeed “children” (Gal. iv. 19.), but these “brethren.” For when he aims either 
to correct anything or to show his fondness, he calls them “children”; but when he addresses them with 
greater honor, “brethren” is the title. “Finally, my brethren,” he says, “rejoice in the Lord.” He said rightly 
‘in the Lord,” not “after the world.” for this is no rejoicing. These tribulations, he says, which are 
according to Christ bring joy. “To write the same things to you, to me indeed is not irksome, but for you it 
is safe. Beware of the dogs.” Dost thou mark how he forbears to bring in the exhortation at the beginning? 
But after he had given them much commendation, after he had shown his admiration of them, then he 
does this, and again repeats his commendation. For this mode of speech seems to bear somewhat hard 
upon them. Wherefore he overshadows it on every side. But whom does he style “dogs”? There were at 
this place some of those, whom he hints at in all his Epistles, base and contemptible Jews, greedy of vile 
lucre and fond of power, who, desiring to draw aside many of the faithful, preached both Christianity and 
Judaism at the same time, corrupting the Gospel. As then they were not easily discernible, therefore he 
says, “beware of the dogs”: the Jews are no longer children; once the Gentiles were called dogs, but now 
the Jews. Wherefore? because as the Gentiles were strangers both to God and to Christ, even so are these 
become this now. And he shows forth their shamelessness and violence, and their infinite distance from 
the relation of children, for that the Gentiles were once called “dogs,” hear what the Canaanitish woman 
says, “Yea, Lord: for even the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their masters’ table.” (Matt. xv. 27.) 
But that they might not have this advantage, since even dogs are at the table, he adds that, whereby he 
makes them aliens also, saying, “Beware of the evil workers”; he admirably expressed himself, “beware of 
the evil workers”; they work, he means, but for a bad end, and a work that is much worse than idleness, 
plucking up what is laid in goodly order. 


“Beware,” he says, “of the concision.” The rite of circumcision was venerable in the Jews’ account, 
forasmuch as the Law itself gave way thereto, and the Sabbath was less esteemed than circumcision. For 
that circumcision might be performed the Sabbath was broken; but that the Sabbath might be kept, 
circumcision was never broken; and mark, I pray, the dispensation of God. This is found to be even more 
solemn than the Sabbath, as not being omitted at certain times. When then it is done away, much more is 
the Sabbath. Wherefore Paul makes a concision of the name, and says, “Beware of the concision”; and he 
did not say “that circumcision is evil, that it is superfluous,” lest he should strike the men with dismay, but 
he manages it more wisely, withdrawing them from the thing, but gratifying them with the word, nay, 
rather with the thing too, in a more serious way. But not so in the case of the Galatians, for since in that 
case the disease was great, he forthwith adopts the remedy of amputation with open front and with all 
boldness; but in this case, as they had done nothing of the sort, he vouchsafes them the gratification of 
the title, he casts out the others, and says, “Beware of the concision; for we are the circumcision”—how? 
—”who worship God in spirit, and have no confidence in the flesh.” He said not that “we test the one 
circumcision and the other, which is the better of the two”; but he would not even allow it a share in the 
name; but what does he say? That that circumcision is “concision.” Why? Because they do nothing but cut 
the flesh up. For when what is done is not of the law, it is nothing else than a concision and cutting up of 
the flesh; it was then either for this reason that he called it so, or because they were trying to cut the 
Church in twain; and we call the thing “cutting up” in those who do this at random, without aim and 
without skill. Now if you must seek circumcision, he says, you will find it among us, “who worship God in 
spirit,” i.e. who worship spiritually. 


For answer me, which is superior, the soul or the body? Evidently the former. Therefore that circumcision 
is also superior, or rather, no longer superior, but this is the only circumcision; for while the type stood, 
He rightly brought it forward in conjunction, writing, “For ye shall circumcise the foreskins of your 
hearts.” (Jerem. iv. 4.) In the same way in the Epistle to the Romans he does away with it, saying, “for he 
is not a Jew which is one outwardly, neither is that circumcision which is outward in the flesh; but he is a 
Jew which is one inwardly, and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, not in the letter.” (Rom. ii. 
28, 29.) And lastly, he takes from it the very name, “neither is it circumcision,” he maintains; for the type 
while the reality is yet to come, is called this, but when the reality has come, it no longer retains the title. 
As in delineation, a man has drawn a king in outline; so long as the colors are not put on we say, Lo, there 
is the king, but when they are added, the type is lost in the reality, and ceases to show. And he said not, 
“for the circumcision is in us,” but “we are the circumcision,” and justly; for this is the Man, the 
circumcision in virtue, this is really the Man. And he did not say, “For among them is the concision”; for 
they themselves are henceforth in a condition of ruin and of wickedness. But no longer, says he, is 
circumcision performed in the body, but in the heart. “And have no confidence,” says he, “in the flesh; 
though I myself might have confidence even in the flesh.” (v. 4.) What does he call “confidence” here, and 
“in the flesh”? Boasting, boldness, a high tone. And he did well to add this; for if he had been of the 
Gentiles, and had condemned circumcision, and not only circumcision, but all those that adopted it out of 
place, it would have seemed that he was running it down, because he lacked the high ancestry of Judaism, 
as being a stranger to its solemn rites, and having no part therein. But as it is, he, who, though a sharer, 
yet blames them, will not therefore blame them as having no share in them, but as disowning them; not 
from ignorance, but most especially from acquaintance with them. Accordingly observe what he says in 
his Epistle to the Galatians also; having been brought into a necessity of saying great things about 
himself, how even in these circumstances does he manifest nought but humility. “For ye have heard, of my 
manner of life in time past,” he says, “in the Jews’ religion” (Gal. i. 13.); and again here; “if any other man 
thinketh to have confidence in the flesh, I more.” (v. 4.). And he immediately added, “a Hebrew of 
Hebrews.” But “if any other man,” says he, showing the necessity, showing that it was on their account 
that he spoke. “If ye have confidence,” he says, I also say so, since I am silent. And observe the absence of 
all ungraciousness in the reproofs; by forbearing to do it by name, he gave even them the opportunity of 
retracing their steps. “If any one thinketh to have confidence”; and it was well to say “thinketh,” either 
inasmuch as they really had no such confidence, or as that confidence was no real confidence, for all was 
by necessity, and not of choice. “Circumcised on the eighth day”; and he sets down the first that wherein 
they chiefly boasted, viz. the ordinance of circumcision. “Of the stock of Israel.” He pointed out both these 
circumstances, that he was neither a proselyte, nor born of proselytes; for from his being circumcised on 
the eighth day, it follows that he was not a proselyte, and from his being of the stock of Israel, that he was 
not of proselyte parents. But that you may not imagine that he was of the stock of Israel as coming of the 
ten tribes, he says, “of the tribe of Benjamin.” So that he was of the more approved portion, for the place 
of the priests was in the lot of this tribe. “An Hebrew of Hebrews.” Because he was not a proselyte, but 
from of old, of distinguished Jews; for he might have been of Israel, and yet not “an Hebrew of Hebrews,” 
for many were already corrupting the matter, and were strangers to the language, being encircled by 
other nations; it is either this then, or the great superiority of his birth, that he shows. “According to the 
law a Pharisee.” He is coming now to the circumstances dependent on his own will; for all those things 
were apart from the will, for his being circumcised was not of himself, nor that he was of the stock of 
Israel, nor that he was of the tribe of Benjamin. So that, even among these he has a larger share, even 
though there were really many who partook with him. Where then are we to place the “rather”? 
Particularly herein that he was not a proselyte; for to be of the most distinguished tribe and sect, and this 
from his ancestors of old, was a thing which belonged not to many. But he comes to the things which are 
matters of choice, wherein we have the “rather.” “As touching the law, a Pharisee; as touching zeal, 
persecuting the Church.” But this is not sufficient; for it is possible to be a Pharisee even, and yet not very 


zealous. But this also he adds; behold the “rather.” “According to righteousness.” It is possible, however, 
to be adventurous, or to act thus from ambition, and not out of zeal for the law, as the chief priests did. Yet 
neither was this the case, but, “according to the righteousness which is in the law, found blameless.” If 
then both for purity of descent, and earnestness, and habits, and mode of life, I surpassed all, why have I 
renounced all those dignities, he asks, but because I found that the things of Christ are better, and better 
far? Wherefore he added; “howbeit what things were gain to me, these have I counted loss for Christ.” (v. 
7.) 


Such a course of life, so strictly regulated, and entered upon from earliest childhood, such unblemished 
extraction, such dangers, plots, labors, forwardness, did Paul renounce, “counting them but loss,” which 
before were “gain,” that he might “win Christ.” But we do not even contemn money, that we may “win 
Christ,” but prefer to fail of the life to come rather than of the good things of the present life. And yet this 
is nothing else than loss; for tell me now, let us examine in detail the conditions of riches, and see whether 
it be not loss accompanied with trouble, and without any gain. For tell me, what is the advantage of those 
stores of costly garments, what good do we gain when we are arrayed in them? None, nay, we are only 
losers. How so? Because even the poor man, in his cheap and threadbare clothing, does not bear the 
scorching in time of heat any wise worse than yourself; nay, rather he bears it better, for clothes that are 
threadbare and worn single allow more ease to the body, but not so with those which are new made, 
though they be finer than the spider’s web. Besides, you, from your excessive self-importance, wear even 
two and often three inner garments, and a cloak and girdle, and breeches too, but no one blames him if he 
wears but a single inner garment; so that he is the man that endures most easily. It is owing to this that 
we see rich men sweating, but the poor subject to nothing of the sort. Since then his cheap clothing, 
which is sold for a trifle, answers the same or even a better purpose to him, and those clothes, which 
oblige a man to pay down much gold, do only the same thing, is not this great superabundance so much 
loss? For it has added nothing in respect of its use and service, but your purse is emptied of so much the 
more gold, and the same use and service. You who have riches have purchased for a hundred pieces of 
gold, or even more, but the poor man for a trifling sum of silver. Do you perceive the loss? No, for your 
pride will not let you see it. Would you have us make out this account in the case of the gold ornaments 
too, which men put alike about their horses and their wives? For besides the other evils, the possession of 
money makes fools of men; they account their wives and horses to be worthy of the same honor, and the 
ornamentation of both is the same; and they would make themselves finer by the same means as the very 
beasts that carry them, or as the very skins of the awnings, wherein they are borne. What now is the use 
of decking out a mule or a horse with gold? or the lady, that has such a weight of gold and jewels about 
her person, what does she gain? “But the golden ornaments are never worn out,” he answers. Assuredly 
this also is said that in the baths and many places both precious stones and gold ornaments lose much of 
their value. But be it so, and grant that they are not injured, tell me, what is the gain? And how is it when 
they drop out, and are lost? is there no loss sustained? And how when they draw down upon you envy and 
intrigues? is there no loss then? For when they do the wearer no good, but rather inflame the eyes of the 
envious, and act as an incitement to the robber, do they not become loss? And again, say, when a man may 
use them for a serviceable purpose, but is unable on account of the extravagance of his wife, and is 
obliged to starve and to stint himself, that he may see her arrayed in gold, is it not a matter of loss? For it 
was on this account that goods have their name from use, not that we should use them thus like 
goldsmiths’ samples, but that we should do some good therewith; so then when love of gold does not allow 
this, is not the whole thing loss? for he that dares not use them forbears the use as if they were another’s 
property, and there is no use of them in any way. 


Again, how is it when we erect splendid and spacious mansions, decorated with columns, marbles, 
porticos, arcades, and in every possible way, setting images and statues everywhere? Many indeed even 
call demons out of these, i.e. the images, but let us omit the examination of those points. What too is the 
meaning of the gilded ceiling? Does it not supply the same need as to him, whose house is on a moderate 
scale? “But there is great delight in it,” he says. Yes, for the first or second day, and afterwards, none at 
all, but it stands merely for nothing. For if the sun does not strike us with wonder, from its being 
customary, much more do works of art fail, and we only look at them like things of clay. For tell me, what 
does a range of pillars contribute to make your dwelling superior to others, or the finest statues, or the 
gilding spread over the wall? Nothing; rather, these come of luxury and insolence, and overweening pride 
and folly; for everything there ought to be necessary and useful, not superfluous things. Do you see that 
the thing is loss? Do you see that it is superfluous and unprofitable? for if it supplies no further use or 
delight, (and it “does,” in the course of time, bring satiety,) it is nothing else than loss, and vainglory is the 
hindrance, which will not let us see this. 


Did Paul then forsake those things which he “counted gain,” and shall not we even quit our loss, for 
Christ’s sake? How long shall we be riveted to the earth? How long till we shall look up to heaven? Do ye 
not mark the aged, what little perception they have of the past? Do ye not mark those that are finishing 
their course, both men in age, and men in youth? Do ye not see persons in the midst of life bereft of them? 
Why are we so wedded to unstable objects? Why are we linked to things that are shifting? How long 
before we lay hold of the things that last? What would not the old give, were it granted them to divest 
themselves of their old age? How irrational then to wish to return to our former youth, and gladly to give 
everything for the sake of this, that we might become younger, and yet when it is ours to receive a youth 
that knows no old age, a youth too, which, joined with great riches, hath far more of spirit, to be unwilling 


to give up a little trifle, but to hold fast things that contribute not a whit to the present life. They can 
never rescue you from death, they have no power to drive away disease, to stay old age, or any one of 
those events, which happen by necessity and according to the law of nature. And do you still hold to 
them? Tell me, what do you gain? Drunkenness, gluttony, pleasures contrary to nature and various in kind, 
which are far worse torturers than the hardest masters. 


These are the advantages which we gain from riches, nor is there one besides, since we are not so 
minded, for if we had had the mind, we might have won heaven itself for our inheritance by our riches. 
“So then riches are good,” he says. It is not riches, but the will of the possessor that effects this, for 
because it is the will that does this, it is in the power even of a poor man to win heaven. For, as I have 
often said, God does not regard the amount of the gifts, but the will of the givers; it is possible even for 
one in poverty, who has given but little, to bear off all, for God requires a measure proportioned to our 
ability, neither will riches secure heaven to us, nor poverty, hell; but a good or a bad will, either one or the 
other. This then let us correct, this let us repossess, this let us regulate, and all will then be easy to us. 


For as the artificer works the wood the same, whether his axe be of iron or of gold, or rather he does it 
the better with an implement of iron, so here too, the straight path of virtue is more easily kept in a state 
of poverty. For touching riches we read, “It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” (Matt. xix. 24.) But He has made no such declarations 
about poverty; nay, the very reverse. “Sell thy goods, and give to the poor, and come follow Me” (v. 21.); as 
if the act of following were to spring from the selling. 


Never then let us flee from poverty as an evil, for it is the procurer of heaven. Again, let us never follow 
riches as a good; for they are the ruin of such as walk unwarily, but in everything directing our eyes to 
God, let us, as occasion requires, use those gifts which He has vouchsafed us, both strength of body, and 
abundance of money, and every other gift; for it is unnatural that we, who have our being for Him, should 
make these things serviceable to others, yet not to Him who has made us. He formed thine eye: make it 
serviceable to Him, not to the devil. But how serviceable to Him? By contemplating His creatures and 
praising and glorifying Him, and by withdrawing it from all gaze at women. Did He make thy hands? 
Preserve them for His use, not for the devil, not putting them out for robbery and rapine, but for His 
commandments and for good deeds, for earnest prayers, for holding out help to the fallen. Hath He made 
thine ears? Give these to Him, and not to effeminate strains nor to disgraceful tales; but “let all thy 
communication be in the law of the Most High.” (Ecclus. ix. 15.) For “stand,” he says, “in the multitude of 
the elders, and whoever is wise, cleave unto him.” (Ecclus. vi. 34.) Did he make thy mouth? Let it do 
nought that is displeasing to Him, but sing psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs. “Let no corrupt speech 
proceed out of your mouth,” says the Apostle, “but such as is good for edifying as the need may be, that it 
may give grace to them that hear” (Eph. iv. 29.); for edification and not for subversion, for fair words and 
not for evil speaking and plotting against other, but the very opposite. He hath made thy feet, not that 
thou shouldest run to do evil, but to do good. He made thy belly, not that thou shouldest cram it to 
bursting, but to practice lessons of wisdom. For the production of children, He implanted desire in thy 
mind, not for fornication, nor for adultery. He gave thee understanding, not to make of thee a blasphemer 
or a reviler, but that thou mightest be without falsehood. He gave us both money to be used on fitting 
occasion, and strength likewise to be used on fitting occasion. He instituted arts, that our present state of 
existence might be held together by them, not that we should separate ourselves from spiritual things, not 
that we should devote ourselves to the base arts but to the necessary ones, that we might minister to one 
another’s good, and not that we should plot one against another. He gave us a roof, that it might afford 
shelter from the rain, and no more, not that it should be decked out with gold, while the poor man 
perishes with hunger. He gave clothing to cover us, not to make a display withal, not that things like these 
should have much gold lavished upon them, and that Christ should perish naked. He gave you a place of 
shelter, not that you should keep it to yourself, but to offer it to others also. He gave thee land, not that, 
cutting off the chief portion of it, you should spend the good gifts of God upon harlots, and dancers, and 
actors, and flute players, and harp players, but upon those that hunger and are in want. He gave you the 
sea to sail on, that you might not be wearied with journeying, not that you should pry into its depths, and 
bring up thence precious stones and all the other things of the same kind, nor that you should make this 
your business. 


“Why then are there precious stones?” he says. Nay, do you tell me why these stones are such, and why 
one class are regarded as of great value, while the others are more useful? For these may be conducive to 
building, but those to no purpose; and these are stronger than those. “But they,” he says, “produce a 
beautiful effect.” How so? it is a matter of fancy. Are they whiter? No, they are not whiter than pure white 
marble, nor nearly equal to it. But are they stronger? Not even this can be said for them. Well then, are 
they more useful? are they larger? Not even this. Whence then are they so admired, save from fancy? For 
if they are neither more beautiful, (for we shall find others more shining and more white,) nor useful, nor 
stronger, whence came they to be so admired? Was it not from mere fancy? Why then did God give them? 
They were not His gift, but it is your own imagination that they are anything great. “How is it, then,” he 
answers, “that even the Scripture shows admiration of them?” So far it addresses itself to your fancy. As a 
master too in talking to a child often admires the same object as it does, when he desires to attract and 
engage it. 


Why do you aim at finery in your clothing? He clothed thee with a garment and with sandals. But where is 
there any reason for these things? “The judgments of God,” he says, “are more to be desired than gold; 
yea than much fine gold.” (Ps. xix. 10.) These, beloved, are of no use. Had they been of use, he would not 
have bidden us despise them. And for Holy Scripture, it speaks with reference to our notion, and this too 
is an instance of God’s lovingkindness. “Why then,” he asks, “did He give purple and the like?” These 
things are products of God’s gift. For He has willed by other things also to show forth His own riches. And 
He gave you corn too by itself; but from this you make many things, cakes and sweetmeats, of every sort 
and variety, having much enjoyment. Pleasure and vainglory give rise to all these inventions. It pleased 
you to set them before everything. For if a foreigner or a rustic, who was ignorant of the land, should put 
the question, and, seeing your admiration, were to say, “Why do you admire these?” What have you to 
say? that they are fair to look at? But not so. Let us then give up such notions; let us lay hold of the things 
that are truly real. These are not, but simply pass away, only flowing past like a river. Wherefore I charge 
you, let us take our stand upon the rock, that we both escape being easily turned about, and that we may 
obtain the good things to come, by the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY XI 
PHILIPPIANS III. 7-10 


“Howbeit what things were gain to me, these have I counted loss for Christ. Yea verily, and I counted all 
things to be loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom I suffered the loss 
of all things, and do count them but dung, that I may gain Christ and be found in Him, not having a 
righteousness of mine own, even that which is of the law, but that which is through faith in Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God.” 


In our contests with heretics, we must make the attack with minds in vigor, that they may be able to give 
exact attention. I will therefore begin nay present discourse where the last ended. And what was that? 
Having enumerated every Jewish boast, both those from his birth, and those that were from choice, he 
added, “Howbeit, what things were gain to me, these have I counted to be loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord; for whom I suffered the loss of all things, and do count them but 
dung, that I may gain Christ.” Here the heretics spring to their attack: for even this comes of the wisdom 
of the Spirit, to suggest to them hopes of victory, that they may undertake the fight. 


For if it had been spoken plainly, they would have acted here as they have done in other places, they 
would have blotted out the words, they would have denied the Scripture, when they were unable at all to 
look it in the face. But as in the case of fishes, that which can take them is concealed so that they may 
swim up, and does not lie open to view; this in truth hath come to pass here too. The Law, they say, is 
called “dung” by Paul, it is called “loss.” He says, it was not possible to gain Christ except I “suffered” this 
“loss.” All these things induced the heretics to accept this passage, thinking it to be favorable to them: but 
when they had taken it, then did he enclose them on all sides with his nets. For what do they themselves 
say? Lo! the Law is “loss,” is “dung”; how then do ye say that it is of God? 


But these very words are favorable to the Law, and how they are so, shall be hence manifest. Let us attend 
accurately to his very words. He said not, The Law is loss: but “I counted it loss.” But when he spake of 
gain, he said not, I counted them, but “they were gain.” But when he spake of loss he said, “I counted”: 
and this rightly; for the former was naturally so, but the latter became so, from my opinion. “What then? 
Is it not so?” says he. It is loss for Christ. 


And how has the law become gain? And it was not counted gain, but was so. For consider how great a 
thing it was, to bring men, brutalized in their nature, to the shape of men. If the law had not been, grace 
would not have been given. Wherefore? Because it became a sort of bridge; for when it was impossible to 
mount on high from a state of great abasement, a ladder was formed. But he who has ascended has no 
longer need of the ladder; yet he does not despise it, but is even grateful to it. For it has placed him in 
such a position, as no longer to require it. And yet for this very reason, that he doth not require it, it is just 
that he should acknowledge his obligation, for he could not fly up. And thus is it with the Law, it hath led 
us up on high; wherefore it was gain, but for the future we esteem it loss. How? Not because it is loss, but 
because grace is far greater. For as a poor man, that was in hunger, as long as he has silver, escapes 
hunger, but when he finds gold, and it is not allowable to keep both, considers it loss to retain the former, 
and having thrown it away, takes the gold coin; so also here; not because the silver is loss, for it is not; but 
because it is impossible to take both at once, but it is necessary to leave one. Not the Law then is loss, but 
for a man to cleave to the Law, and desert Christ. Wherefore it is then loss when it leads us away from 
Christ. But if it sends us on to Him, it is no longer so. For this cause he saith “loss for Christ”; if for Christ, 
it is not so naturally. But why doth not the Law suffer us to come to Christ? For this very cause, he tells us, 
was it given. And Christ is the fulfilling of the Law, and Christ is the end of the Law. It doth suffer us if we 
will. “For Christ is the end of the Law.” He who obeyeth the Law, leaves the Law itself. It suffers, if we 
take heed to it, but if we do not take heed, it suffers not. “Yea verily, and I have counted all things but 
loss.” Why, he means, do I say this of the Law? Is not the world good? Is not the present life good? but if 
they draw me away from Christ, I count these things loss. Why? “for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ my Lord.” For when the sun hath appeared, it is loss to sit by a candle: so that the loss comes 


by comparison, by the superiority of the other. You see that Paul makes a comparison from superiority, not 
from diversity of kind; for that which is superior, is superior to somewhat of like nature to itself. So that he 
shows the connection of that knowledge by the same means, by which he draws the superiority from the 
comparison. “For whom I suffered the loss of all things, and do count them dung, that I may gain Christ.” 
It is not yet manifest, whether he speaks of the Law, for it is likely that he applies it to the things of this 
world. For when he says, “the things which were gain to me, those I have counted loss for Christ; yea 
verily,” he adds, “I count all things loss.” Although he said all things, yet it is things present; and if you 
wish it to be the Law too, not even so is it insulted. For dung comes from wheat, and the strength of the 
wheat is the dung, I mean, the chaff. But as the dung was useful in its former state, so that we gather it 
together with the wheat, and had there been no dung, there would have been no wheat, thus too is it with 
the Law. 


Seest thou, how everywhere he calls it “loss,” not in itself, but for Christ. “Yea verily, and I count all things 
but loss.” Wherefore again? “For the excellency of the knowledge (of Him), for whom I suffered the loss of 
all things.” Again, “wherefore too I count all things to be loss, that I may gain Christ.” 


See how, from every point, he lays hold of Christ as his foundation, and suffers not the Law to be 
anywhere exposed, or receive a blow, but guards it on every side. “And that I may be found in Him, not 
having a righteousness of mine own, even that which is of the Law.” If he who had righteousness, ran to 
this other righteousness because his own was nothing, how much rather ought they, who have it not, to 
run to Him? And he well said, “a righteousness of mine own,” not that which I gained by labor and toil, 
but that which I found from grace. If then he who was so excellent is saved by grace, much more are you. 
For since it was likely they would say that the righteousness which comes from toil is the greater, he 
shows that it is dung in comparison with the other. For otherwise I, who was so excellent in it, would not 
have cast it away, and run to the other. But what is that other? That which is from the faith of God, i.e. it 
too is given by God. This is the righteousness of God; this is altogether a gift. And the gifts of God far 
exceed those worthless good deeds, which are due to our own diligence. 


But what is “By faith that I may know Him”? So then knowledge is through faith, and without faith it is 
impossible to know Him. Why how? Through it we must “know the power of His resurrection.” For what 
reason can demonstrate to us the Resurrection? None, but faith only. For if the resurrection of Christ, who 
was according to the flesh, is known by faith, how can the generation of the Word of God be 
comprehended by reasoning? For the resurrection is less than the generation. Why? Because of that there 
have been many examples, but of this none ever; for many dead arose before Christ, though after their 
resurrection they died, but no one was ever born of a virgin. If then we must comprehend by faith that 
which is inferior to the generation according to the flesh, how can that which is far greater, immeasurably 
and incomparably greater, be comprehended by reason? These things make the righteousness; this must 
we believe that He was able to do, but how He was able we cannot prove. For from faith is the fellowship 
of His sufferings. But how? Had we not believed, neither should we have suffered: had we not believed, 
that “if we endure with Him, we shall also reign with Him” (2 Tim. ii. 12.), we should not have endured the 
sufferings. Both the generation and the resurrection is comprehended by faith. Seest thou, that faith must 
not be absolutely, but through good works; for he especially believes that Christ hath risen, who in like 
sort gives himself up to dangers, who hath fellowship with Him in His sufferings. For he hath fellowship 
with Him who rose again, with Him who liveth; wherefore he saith, “And may be found in Him, not having 
a righteousness of mine own, even that which is of the law, but that which is through faith in Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by faith: that I may know Him, and the power of His resurrection, and the 
fellowship of His sufferings, becoming conformed unto His death; if by any means I may attain unto the 
resurrection from the dead.” He saith, being made conformable unto His death, i.e. having fellowship; 
whereas He suffered from men, thus I too; wherefore he said, “becoming conformed” and again in another 
place, “and fill up on my part that which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh.” (Col. i. 24.) That 
is, these persecutions and sufferings work the image of His death, for He sought not His own, but the 
good of many. 


Therefore persecutions, and afflictions, and straits, ought not to disturb you, but ought even to make you 
glad, because through them we are “conformed to His death.” As if he had said, We are molded to His 
likeness; as he says in another place, where he writeth, “bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus.” (2 Cor. iv. 10.) And this too comes from great faith. For we not only believe that He arose, but that 
after His resurrection also He hath great power: wherefore we travel the same road which He travelled, 
i.e. we become brethren to Him in this respect also. As if he had said, We become Christ’s in this respect. 
O how great is the dignity of sufferings! We believe that we become “conformed to His death” through 
sufferings! For as in baptism, we were “buried with the likeness of His death,” so here, with His death. 
There did he rightly say, “The likeness of His death” (Rom. vi. 4, 5.), for there we died not entirely, we died 
not in the flesh, to the body, but to sin. Since then a death is spoken of, and a death; but He indeed died in 
the body, whilst we died to sin, and there the Man died which He assumed, who was in our flesh, but here 
the man of sin; for this cause he saith, “the likeness of His death,” but here, no longer the likeness of His 
death, but His death itself. For Paul, in his persecutions, no longer died to sin, but in his very body. 
Wherefore, he endured the same death. “If by any means,” saith he, “I may attain unto the resurrection 
from the dead.” What sayest thou? All men will have a share in that. “For we shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed” (1 Cor. xv. 51.), and shall all share not only in the Resurrection, but in incorruption. 


Some indeed to honor, but others as a means of punishment. If therefore all have a share in the 
Resurrection, and not in the Resurrection only, but also in incorruption, how said he, “If by any means I 
may attain,” as if about to share in some especial thing? “For this cause,” saith he, “I endure these things, 
if by any means I may attain unto the resurrection from the dead.” For if thou hadst not died, thou 
wouldest not arise. What is it then? Some great thing seems here to be hinted at. So great was it, that he 
dared not openly assert it, but saith, “If by any means.” I have believed in Him and His resurrection, nay, 
moreover, | suffer for Him, yet I am unable to be confident concerning the Resurrection. What 
resurrection doth he here mention? That which leads to Christ Himself. I said, that I believed in “Him, and 
in the power of His resurrection,” and that I “have fellowship with His sufferings,” and that I “become 
conformed to His death.” Yet after all these things I am by no means confident; as he said elsewhere, “Let 
him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” (1 Cor. x. 12.) And again, “I fear lest by any means, 
after that I have preached to others, I myself should be rejected.” (1 Cor. ix. 27.) 


Ver. 12. “Not that I have already obtained, or am already made perfect: but I press on, if so be that I may 
apprehend that for which also I was apprehended by Christ Jesus.” 


“Not that I have already obtained.” What means “already obtained”? He speaks of the prize, but if he who 
had endured such sufferings, he who was persecuted, he “who had in him the dying of the Lord Jesus,” 
was not yet confident about that resurrection, what can we say? What meaneth, “if I may apprehend”? 
What he before said, “If I may attain to the resurrection of the dead.” (2 Cor. iv. 10.) If I may apprehend, 
he saith, His resurrection; i.e. if I may be able to endure so great things, if I may be able to imitate Him, if 
I may be able to become conformed to Him. For example, Christ suffered many things, He was spit upon, 
He was stricken, was scourged, at last He suffered what things he suffered. This is the entire course. 
Through all these things it is needful that men should endure the whole contest, and so come to His 
resurrection. Or he means this, if I am thought worthy to attain the glorious resurrection, which is a 
matter of confidence, in order to His resurrection. For if I am able to endure all the contests, I shall be 
able also to have His resurrection, and to rise with glory. For not as yet, saith he, am I worthy, but “I press 
on, if so be that I may apprehend.” My life is still one of contest, I am still far from the end, I am still 
distant from the prize, still I run, still I pursue. And He said not, I run, but “I pursue.” For you know with 
what eagerness a man pursues. He sees no one, he thrusts aside with great violence all who would 
interrupt his pursuit. He collects together his mind, and sight, and strength, and soul, and body, looking to 
nothing else than the prize. But if Paul, who so pursued, who had suffered so many things, yet saith, “if I 
may attain,” what should we say, who have relaxed our efforts? Then to show that the thing is of debt, he 
saith, “For which also I was apprehended by Christ Jesus.” I was, he saith, of the number of the lost, I 
gasped for breath, I was nigh dead, God apprehended me. For He pursued us, when we fled from Him, 
with all speed. So that he points out all those things; for the words, “I was apprehended,” show the 
earnestness of Him who wishes to apprehend us, and our great aversion to Him, our wandering, our flight 
from Him. 


So that we are liable for a vast debt, and no one grieves, no one weeps, no one groans, all having returned 
to their former state. For as before the appearance of Christ we fled from God, so now also. For we can 
flee from God, not in place, for He is everywhere; and hear the Prophet, when he says, “Whither shall I go 
from Thy Spirit, or whither shall I flee from Thy presence”? (Ps. cxxxix. 7.) How then can we flee from 
God? Even as we can become distant from God, even as we can be removed afar off. “They that are far 
from Thee,” it says, “shall perish.” (Ps. xxiii. 27.) And again, “Have not your iniquities separated between 
Me and you?” (Isa. lix. 2.) How then comes this removal, how comes this separation? In purpose and soul: 
for it cannot be in place. For how could one fly from Him who is everywhere present? The sinner then 
flies. This is what the Scripture saith, “The wicked fleeth when no man pursueth him.” (Prov. xxviii. 1.) We 
eagerly fly from God, although He always pursueth us. The Apostle hasted, that he might be near Him. We 
haste, that we may be far off. 


Are not these things then worthy of lamentation? Are they not worthy of tears? Whither fliest thou, 
wretched and miserable man? Whither fliest thou from thy Life and thy Salvation? If thou fly from God, 
with whom wilt thou take refuge? If thou fly from the Light, whither wilt thou cast thine eyes? If thou fly 
from thy Life, whence wilt thou henceforth live? Let us fly from the enemy of our Salvation! Whensoever 
we sin we fly from God, we are as runaways, we depart to a foreign land, as he who consumed his 
paternal goods and departed into a foreign land, who wasted all his father’s substance, and lived in want. 
We too have substance from our Father; and what is this? He hath freed us from our sins; He hath freely 
given to us power, strength for works of virtue; He hath freely given to us readiness, patience; He hath 
freely given to us the Holy Ghost in our baptism; if we waste these things we shall henceforth be in want. 
For as the sick, as long as they are troubled with fevers, and badness of their juices, are unable to arise or 
work, or do anything, but if any one sets them free, and brings them to health, if they then work not, this 
comes from their own sloth; thus too is it with us. For the disease was heavy and the fever excessive. And 
we lay not upon a bed, but upon wickedness itself, cast away in crime, as on a dunghill, full of sores, and 
evil odors, squalid, wasting away, more like ghosts than men. Evil spirits encompassed us about, the 
Prince of this world deriding and assaulting us; the Only-Begotten Son of God came, sent forth the rays of 
His Presence, and straightway dispelled the darkness. The King, who is on His Father’s throne, came to 
us, having left His Father’s throne. And when I say having left, think not of any removal, for He filleth the 
heavens and the earth, but I speak of the economy; He came to an enemy, who hated Him, who turned 


himself away, who could not endure to behold Him, who blasphemed Him every day. He saw him lying on 
a dunghill, eaten with worms, afflicted with fever and hunger, having every sort of disease; for both fever 
vexed him, which is evil desire; and inflammation lay heavy on him, this is pride; and gnawing hunger had 
hold of him, which is covetousness; and putrefying sores on every side, for this is fornication; and 
blindness of eyes, which is idolatry; and dumbness, and madness, which is to worship stocks and stones, 
and address them; and great deformity, for wickedness is this, foul to behold, and a most heavy disease. 
And he saw us speaking more foolishly than the mad, and calling stocks our God, and stones likewise; He 
saw us in such great guilt, he did not reject us; was not wroth, turned not away, hated us not, for He was a 
Master, and could not hate His own creation. But what does he do? As a most excellent physician, He 
prepareth medicines of great price, and Himself tastes them first. For He Himself first followed after 
virtue, and thus gave it to us. And He first gave us the washing, like some antidote, and thus we vomited 
up all our guilt, and all things took their flight at once, and our inflammation ceased, and our fever was 
quenched, and our sores were dried up. For all the evils which are from covetousness, and anger, and all 
the rest, were dissipated by the Spirit. Our eyes were opened, our ears were opened, our tongue spake 
holy words: our soul received strength, our body received such beauty and bloom, as it is like that he who 
is born a son of God should have from the grace of the Spirit; such glory as it is like that the new-born son 
of a king should have, nurtured in purple. Alas! How great nobility did He confer on us! 


We were born, we were nurtured, why do we again fly from our Benefactor? He then, who hath done all 
these things, giveth us strength too, for it was not possible, for a soul bowed down by the disease to 
endure it, did not He Himself give us the strength. He gave us remission of our sins. We devoured all 
things. He gave us strength, we wasted it. He gave us grace, we quenched it; and how? we consumed it 
upon nought that was fitting, we used it for no useful end. These things have destroyed us, and what is 
more dreadful than all, when we are in a foreign country, and feeding on husks, we say not, Let us return 
to our Father, and say, “We have sinned against Heaven, and against Thee.” (Luke xv. 18.) And that too, 
when we have so loving a Father, who eagerly desires our return. If we will only return to Him, He does 
not even bear to call in question our former deeds, only let us quit them. It is sufficient apology with Him, 
that we have returned. Not only He Himself calls not in question, but if another does so, He stops his 
mouth, though the accuser be one of good repute. Let us return! How long do we stand afar off? Let us 
perceive our dishonor, let us be sensible of our vileness. Sin makes us swine, sin brings famine to the soul; 
let us regain ourselves, and be sober again, and return to our former high birth, that we may obtain the 
good things which are to come, in Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom to the Father together with the Holy 
Spirit be glory, might, honor, now and ever and world without end. 


HOMILY XII 


PHILIPPIANS III. 13, 14 


“Brethren, I count not myself yet to have apprehended: but one thing I do, forgetting the things which are 
behind, and stretching forward to the things which are before, I press on toward the goal unto the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 


Nothing so renders our real excellences vain and puffs them away, as to be remembering the good deeds 
we have done; for this produces two evils, it both renders us remiss, and raises us to haughtiness. 
Wherefore see how Paul, since he knew our nature to be easily inclined to remissness, though he had 
given great praise to the Philippians, now subdues their mind by many other things above, but chiefly by 
his present words. And what are they? “Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended.” But if Paul 
had not as yet apprehended, and is not confident about the Resurrection and things to come, hardly 
should they be so, who have not attained the smallest proportion of his excellence. That is, I consider that 
I have not as yet apprehended all virtue, as if one were speaking of a runner. Not as yet, saith he, have I 
completed all. And if in another place he saith, “I have fought the good fight” (2 Tim. iv. 7.), but here, “I 
count myself not as yet to have apprehended”; any one who reads carefully will well know the reason both 
of those, and of the present words; (for it is not necessary to dwell continually on the same point;) and 
that he spoke these words at a much earlier date, but the others near his death. But I am solely engaged 
on “one thing,” says he, “in stretching forward to the things which are before.” But “one thing,” says he, 
“forgetting the things which are behind, and stretching forward to the things which are before, I press on 
toward the goal unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” For what made him reach 
forward unto the things which are before, was his forgetting the things that are behind. He then, who 
thinks that all is accomplished, and that nothing is wanting to him for the perfecting of virtue, may cease 
running, as having apprehended all. But he who thinks that he is still distant from the goal, will never 
cease running. This then we should always consider, even though we have wrought ten thousand good 
deeds; for if Paul, after ten thousand deaths, after so many dangers, considered this, how much more 
should we? For I fainted not, saith he, although I availed not, after running so much; nor did I despair, but 
I still run, I still strive. This thing only I consider, that I may in truth advance. Thus too we should act, we 
should forget our successes, and throw them behind us. For the runner reckons not up how many circuits 
he hath finished, but how many are left. We too should reckon up, not how far we are advanced in virtue, 
but how much remains for us. For what doth that which is finished profit us, when that which is deficient 
is not added? Moreover he did not say, I do not reckon up, but I do not even remember. For we thus 
become eager, when we apply all diligence to what is left, when we give to oblivion everything else. 


“Stretching forward,” saith he; before we arrive, we strive to obtain. For he that stretches forward is one 
who, though his feet are running, endeavors to outstrip them with the rest of his body, stretching himself 
towards the front, and reaching out his hands, that he may accomplish somewhat more of the course. And 
this comes from great eagerness, from much warmth; thus the runner should run with great earnestness, 
with so great eagerness, without relaxation. As far as one who so runs differs from him who lies supine, so 
far doth Paul differ from us. He died daily, he was approved daily, there was no season, there was no time 
in which his course advanced not. He wished not to take, but to snatch the prize; for in this way we may 
take it. He who giveth the prize standeth on high, the prize is laid up on high. 


See how great a distance this is that must be run over! See how great an ascent! Thither we must fly up 
with the wings of the Spirit, otherwise it is impossible to surmount this height. Thither must we go with 
the body, for it is allowed. “For our citizenship is in heaven” (Philip. iii. 20.), there is the prize; seest thou 
the runners, how they live by rule, how they touch nothing that relaxes their strength, how they exercise 
themselves every day in the palaestra, under a master, and by rule? Imitate them, or rather exhibit even 
greater eagerness, for the prizes are not equal: many are those who would hinder you; live by rule: many 
are the things which relax your strength; make its feet agile: for it is possible so to do, it comes not 
naturally, but by our will. Let us bring it to lightness, lest our swiftness of foot be hindered by the weight 
of other things. Teach thy feet to be sure, for there are many slippery places, and if thou fallest, 
straightway thou losest much. But yet if thou fall, rise up again. Even thus mayst thou obtain the victory. 
Never attempt slippery things, and thou wilt not fall; walk upon firm ground, up with thy head, up with 
thine eyes; these commands the trainers give to those who run. Thus thy strength is supported; but if thou 
stoopest downward, thou fallest, thou art relaxed. Look upward, where the prize is; the sight of the prize 
increaseth the determination of our will. The hope of taking it suffereth not to perceive the toils, it maketh 
the distance appear short. And what is this prize? No palm branch; but what? The kingdom of heaven, 
everlasting rest, glory together with Christ, the inheritance, brotherhood, ten thousand good things, 
which it is impossible to name. It is impossible to describe the beauty of that prize; he who hath it alone 
knoweth it, and he who is about to receive it. It is not of gold, it is not set with jewels, it is far more 
precious. Gold is mire, in comparison with that prize, precious stones are mere bricks in comparison with 
its beauty. If thou hast this, and takest thy departure to heaven, thou wilt be able to walk there with great 
honor; the angels will reverence thee, when thou bearest this prize, with much confidence wilt thou 
approach them all. “In Christ Jesus.” See the humility of his mind; this I do, saith he, “in Christ Jesus,” for 
it is impossible without an impulse from Him to pass over so vast an interval: we have need of much aid, 
of a mighty alliance; He hath willed that thou shouldest struggle below, on high He crowns thee. Not as in 
this world; the crown is not here, where the contest is; but the crown is in that bright place. See ye not, 
even here, that the most honored of the wrestlers and charioteers are not crowned in the course below, 
but the king calls them up, and crowns them there? Thus too is it here, in heaven thou receivest the prize. 


Ver. 15. “Let us, therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded,” saith he. “And if in anything ye are 
otherwise minded, even this shall God reveal unto you.” What sort of thing? That we should “forget the 
things which are behind.” Wherefore it belongs to him who is perfect not to consider himself perfect. How 
therefore sayest thou, “as many as are perfect”? For tell me, are we minded as thou art? For if thou hast 
not attained nor art perfected, how dost thou command those that are perfect to be so minded as thou art, 
who art not yet perfect? Yea, for this, saith he, is perfection. And “if ye are in anything otherwise minded, 
even this shall God reveal unto you.” That is, if any one considers that he has attained all excellence. He 
puts them on their guard, not by speaking directly, but what saith he? “If in anything ye are otherwise 
minded, even this shall God reveal unto you.” See how humbly he saith this! God shall teach you, i.e. God 
shall persuade you, not teach you; for Paul was teaching, but God shall lead them on. And he said not, 
shall lead you on, but “shall reveal,” that this may rather seem to spring from ignorance. These words 
were spoken not concerning doctrines, but concerning perfection of life, and our not considering 
ourselves to be perfect, for he who considers that he hath apprehended all, hath nothing. 


Ver. 16. “Only, whereunto we have already attained, by that same rule let us walk, let us mind the same 
thing.” 


“Only, whereunto we have attained.” What means this? Let us hold fast, he saith, that in which we have 
succeeded; love, concord, and peace: for in this we have succeeded. “Whereto we have attained: to walk 
by the same rule, to mind the same thing.” “Whereunto we have attained,” i.e. in this we have already 
succeeded. Seest thou, that he wills that his precepts should be a rule to us? And a rule admits neither 
addition, nor subtraction, since that destroys its being a rule. “By the same rule,” i.e. by the same faith, 
within the same limits. 


Ver. 17. “Brethren, be ye imitators of me, and mark them which so walk even as ye have us for an 
ensample.” 


He had said above, “beware of dogs,” from such he had led them away; he brings them near to these 
whom they ought to imitate. If any one, saith he, wishes to imitate me, if any one wishes to walk the same 
road, let him take heed to them; though I am not present, ye know the manner of my walk, that is, my 
conduct in life. For not by words only did he teach, but by deeds too; as in the chorus, and the army, the 
rest must imitate the leader of the chorus or the army, and thus advance in good order. For it is possible 


that the order may be dissolved by sedition. 


The Apostles therefore were a type, and kept throughout a certain archetypal model. Consider how 
entirely accurate their life was, so that they are proposed as an archetype and example, and as living 
laws. For what was said in their writings, they manifested to all in their actions. This is the best teaching; 
thus he will be able to carry on his disciple. But if he indeed speaks as a philosopher, yet in his actions 
doth the contrary, he is no longer a teacher. For mere verbal philosophy is easy even for the disciple: but 
there is need of that teaching and leading which comes of deeds. For this both makes the teacher to be 
reverenced, and prepares the disciple to yield obedience. How so? When one sees him delivering 
philosophy in words, he will say he commands impossibilities; that they are impossibilities, he himself is 
the first to show, who does not practice them. But if he sees his virtue fully carried out in action, he will no 
longer be able to speak thus. Yet although the life of our teacher be careless, let us take heed to ourselves, 
and let us listen to the words of the prophet; “They shall be all taught of God.” (Isa. liv. 13.) “And they 
shall teach no more every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord, for they shall all know me from the 
least of them to the greatest of them.” (Jer. xxxi. 34.) Hast thou a teacher who is not virtuous? Still thou 
hast Him who is truly a Teacher, whom alone thou shouldest call a Teacher. Learn from Him: He hath said, 
“Learn of Me, for Iam meek.” (Matt. xi. 29.) Take not heed, then, to thy teacher, but to Him and to His 
lessons. Take thence thy examples, thou hast a most excellent model, to it conform thyself. There are 
innumerable models laid before thee in the Scriptures of virtuous lives; whichsoever thou wilt, come, and 
after the Master find it in the disciples. One hath shown forth through poverty, another through riches; for 
example, Elijah through poverty, Abraham through riches. Go to that example, which thou esteemest most 
easy, most befitting thyself to practice. Again, one by marriage, the other by virginity; Abraham by 
marriage, the other by virginity. Follow whichever thou wilt: for both lead to heaven. One shone forth by 
fasting, as John, another without fasting, as Job. Again, this latter had a care for his wife, his children, his 
daughters, his family, and possessed great wealth; the other possessed nothing but the garment of hair. 
And why do I make mention of family, or wealth, or money, when it is possible that even one in a kingdom 
should lay hold on virtue, for the house of a king would be found more full of trouble than any private 
family. David then shone forth in his kingdom; the purple and the diadem rendered him not at all remiss. 
To another it was entrusted to preside over a whole people, I mean Moses, which was a more difficult 
task, for there the power was greater, whence the difficulty too became greater. Thou hast seen men 
approved in wealth, thou hast seen them in poverty also, thou hast seen them in marriage, thou hast seen 
them in virginity too; on the contrary, behold some lost in marriage and in virginity, in wealth and in 
poverty. For example, many men have perished in marriage, as Samson, yet not from marriage, but from 
their own deliberate choice. Likewise in virginity, as the five virgins. In wealth, as the rich man, who 
disregarded Lazarus: in poverty, innumerable poor men even now are lost. In a kingdom, I can point to 
many who have perished, and in ruling the people. Wouldest thou see men saved in the rank of a soldier? 
there is Cornelius; and in the government of a household? there is the eunuch of the Ethiopian Queen. 
Thus is it universally. If we use our wealth as is fit, nothing will destroy us; but if not, all things will 
destroy us, whether a kingdom, or poverty, or wealth. But nothing will have power to hurt the man, who 
keeps well awake. 


For tell me, was captivity any harm? None at all. For consider, I pray thee, Joseph, who became a slave, 
and preserved his virtue. Consider Daniel, and the Three Children, who became captives, and how much 
the more they shone forth, for virtue shineth everywhere, is invincible, and nothing can put hindrances in 
its way. But why make I mention of poverty, and captivity, and slavery; and hunger, and sores, and 
grievous disease? For disease is more hard to endure than slavery. Such was Lazarus, such was Job, such 
was also Timothy, straitened by “often infirmities.” (1 Tim. v. 23.) Thou seest that nothing can obtain the 
mastery over virtue; neither wealth, nor poverty, nor dominion, nor subjection, nor the preeminence in 
affairs, nor disease, nor contempt, nor abandonment. But having left all these things below, and upon the 
earth, it hastens towards Heaven. Only let the soul be noble, and nought can hinder it from being 
virtuous. For when he who works is in vigor, nothing external can hinder him; for as in the arts, when the 
artificer is experienced and persevering, and thoroughly acquainted with his art, if disease overtakes him, 
he still hath it; if he became poor, he still hath it; whether he hath his tools in his hand or hath them not, 
whether he works or worketh not, he loseth not at all his art: for the science of it is contained within him. 
Thus too the virtuous man, who is devoted to God, manifests his art, if you cast him into wealth, or if into 
poverty, if into disease, if into health, if into dishonor, if into great honor. Did not the Apostles work in 
every state, “By glory and dishonor, by good report and evil report”? (2 Cor. vi. 8.) This is an athlete, to be 
prepared for everything; for such is also the nature of virtue. 


If thou sayest, Iam not able to preside over many, I ought to lead a solitary life; thou offerest an insult to 
virtue, for it can make use of every state, and shine through all: only let it be in the soul. Is there a 
famine? or is there abundance? It shows forth its own strength, as Paul saith, “I know how to abound, and 
how to be in want.” (Philip. iv. 12; Acts xxviii. 30.) Was he required to work? He was not ashamed, but 
wrought two years. Was hunger to be undergone? He sank not under it, nor wavered. Was death to be 
borne? He became not dejected, through all he exhibited his noble mind and art. Him therefore let us 
imitate, and we shall have no cause of grief: for tell me, what will have power to grieve such an one? 
Nothing. As long as no one deprives us of this art, this will be the most blessed of all men, even in this life 
as well as in that to come. For suppose the good man hath a wife and children, and riches, and great 
honor, with all these things he remaineth alike virtuous. Take them away, and again in like sort he will be 


virtuous, neither overwhelmed by his misfortunes, nor puffed up by prosperity, but as a rock standeth 
equally unmoved in the raging sea and in calm, neither broken by the waves nor influenced at all by the 
calm, thus too the solid mind stands firm both in calm and in storm. And as little children, when sailing in 
a ship, are tossed about, whilst the pilot sits by, laughing and undisturbed, and delighted to see their 
confusion; thus too the soul which is truly wise, when all others are in confusion, or else are inopportunely 
smiling at any change of circumstance, sits unmoved, as it were, at the tiller and helm of piety. For tell 
me, what can disturb the pious soul? Can death? This is the beginning of a better life. Can poverty? This 
helps her on toward virtue. Can disease? She regards not its presence. She regards neither ease, nor 
affliction; for being beforehand with it, she hath afflicted herself. Can dishonor? The world hath been 
crucified to her. Can the loss of children? She fears it not, when she is fully persuaded of the Resurrection. 
What then can surprise her? None of all these things. Doth wealth elevate her? By no means, she knoweth 
that money is nothing. Doth glory? She hath been taught that “all the glory of man is as the flower of 
grass.” (Isa. xl. 6.) Doth luxury? She hath heard Paul say, “She that giveth herself to pleasure is dead while 
she liveth.” (1 Tim. v. 6.) Since then she is neither inflamed nor cramped, what can equal such health as 
this? 


Other souls, meanwhile, are not such, but change more frequently than the sea, or the cameleon, so that 
thou hast great cause to smile, when thou seest the same man at one time laughing, at another weeping, 
at one time full of care, at another beyond measure relaxed and languid. For this cause Paul saith, “Be not 
fashioned according to this world.” (Rom. xii. 2.) For we are citizens of heaven, where there is no turning. 
Prizes which change not are held out to us. Let us make manifest this our citizenship, let us thence 
already receive our good things. But why do we cast ourselves into the Euripus, into tempest, into storm, 
into foam? Let us be in calm. It all depends not on wealth, nor on poverty, nor honor, nor dishonor, nor on 
sickness, nor on health, nor on weakness, but on our own soul. If it is solid, and well-instructed in the 
science of virtue, all things will be easy to it. Even hence it will already behold its rest, and that quiet 
harbor, and, on its departure, will there attain innumerable good things, the which may we all attain, by 
the grace and love of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, to the Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be 
glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XIII 


PHILIPPIANS III. 18-21 


“For many walk, of whom I told you often, and now tell you even weeping, that they are the enemies of the 
cross of Christ: whose end is perdition, whose god is the belly, and whose glory is in their shame, who 
mind earthly things. For our citizenship is in heaven; from whence also we wait for a Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ: who shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, that it may be conformed to the body of 
his glory, according to the working whereby He is able even to subject all things unto Himself.” 


Nothing is so incongruous in a Christian, and foreign to his character, as to seek ease and rest; and to be 
engrossed with the present life is foreign to our profession and enlistment. Thy Master was crucified, and 
dost thou seek ease? Thy Master was pierced with nails, and dost thou live delicately? Do these things 
become a noble soldier? Wherefore Paul saith, “Many walk, of whom I told you often, and now tell you 
even weeping, that they are the enemies of the cross of Christ.” Since there were some who made a 
pretense of Christianity, yet lived in ease and luxury, and this is contrary to the Cross: therefore he thus 
spoke. For the cross belongs to a soul at its post for the fight, longing to die, seeking nothing like ease, 
whilst their conduct is of the contrary sort. So that even if they say, they are Christ’s, still they are as it 
were enemies of the Cross. For did they love the Cross, they would strive to live the crucified life. Was not 
thy Master hung upon the tree? Do thou otherwise imitate Him. Crucify thyself, though no one crucify 
thee. Crucify thyself, not that thou mayest slay thyself, God forbid, for that is a wicked thing, but as Paul 
said, “The world hath been crucified unto me and I unto the world.” (Gal. vi. 14.) If thou lovest thy Master, 
die His death. Learn how great is the power of the Cross; how many good things it hath achieved, and 
doth still: how it is the safety of our life. Through it all things are done. Baptism is through the Cross, for 
we must receive that seal. The laying on of hands is through the Cross. If we are on journeys, if we are at 
home, wherever we are, the Cross is a great good, the armor of salvation, a shield which cannot be beaten 
down, a weapon to oppose the devil; thou bearest the Cross when thou art at enmity with him, not simply 
when thou sealest thyself by it, but when thou sufferest the things belonging to the Cross. Christ thought 
fit to call our sufferings by the name of the Cross. As when he saith, “Except a man take up his cross and 
follow Me” (Matt. xvi. 24.), i.e. except he be prepared to die. 


But these being base, and lovers of life, and lovers of their bodies, are enemies of the Cross. And every 
one, who is a friend of luxury, and of present safety, is an enemy of that Cross in which Paul makes his 
boast: which he embraces, with which he desires to be incorporated. As when he saith, “I am crucified 
unto the world, and the world unto me.” But here he saith, “I now tell you weeping.” Wherefore? Because 
the evil was urgent, because such deserve tears. Of a truth the luxurious are worthy of tears, who make 
fat that which is thrown about them, I mean the body, and take no thought of that soul which must give 
account. Behold thou livest delicately, behold thou art drunken, to-day and to-morrow, ten years, twenty, 
thirty, fifty, a hundred, which is impossible; but if thou wilt, let us suppose it. What is the end? What is the 
gain? Nought at all. Doth it not then deserve tears, and lamentations, to lead such a life; God hath brought 


us into this course, that He may crown us, and we take our departure without doing any noble action. 
Wherefore Paul weepeth, where others laugh, and live in pleasure. So sympathetic is he: such thought 
taketh he for all men. “Whose god,” saith he, “is the belly.” For this have they a God! That is, “let us eat 
and drink!” Dost thou see, how great an evil luxury is? to some their wealth, and to others their belly is a 
god. Are not these too idolaters, and worse than the common? And their “glory is in their shame.” (1 Cor. 
xv. 32.) Some say it is circumcision. I think not so, but this is its meaning, they make a boast of those 
things, of which they ought to be ashamed. It is a fearful thing to do shameful actions; yet to do them, and 
be ashamed, is only half so dreadful. But where a man even boasts himself of them, it is excessive 
senselessness. 


Do these words apply to them alone? And do those who are here present escape the charge? And will no 
one have account to render of these things? Does no one make a god of his belly, or glory in his shame? I 
wish, earnestly I wish, that none of these charges lay against us, and that I did not know any one involved 
in what I have said. But I fear lest the words have more reference to us than to the men of those times. 
For when one consumes his whole life in drinking and reveling, and expends some small trifle on the poor, 
whilst he consumes the larger portion on his belly, will not these words with justice apply to him? No 
words are more apt to call attention, or more cutting in reproof, than these: “Whose god is the belly, 
whose glory is in their shame.” And who are these? They, he says, who mind earthly things. “Let us build 
houses.” Where, I ask? On the earth, they answer. Let us purchase farms; on the earth again: let us obtain 
power; again on the earth: let us gain glory; again on the earth: let us enrich ourselves; all these things 
are on the earth. These are they, whose god is their belly; for if they have no spiritual thoughts, but have 
all their possessions here, and mind these things, with reason have they their belly for their god, in 
saying, “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” And about thy body, thou grievest, tell me, that it is 
of earth, though thus thou art not at all injured. But thy soul thou draggest down to the earth, when thou 
oughtest to render even thy body spiritual; for thou mayest, if thou wilt. Thou hast received a belly, that 
thou mayest feed, not distend it, that thou mayest have the mastery over it, not have it as mistress over 
thee: that it may minister to thee for the nourishment of the other parts, not that thou mayest minister to 
it, not that thou mayest exceed limits. The sea, when it passes its bounds, doth not work so many evils, as 
the belly doth to our body, together with our soul. The former overfloweth all the earth, the latter all the 
body. Put moderation for a boundary to it, as God hath put the sand for the sea. Then if its waves arise, 
and rage furiously, rebuke it, with the power which is in thee. See how God hath honored thee, that thou 
mightest imitate Him, and thou wilt not; but thou seest the belly overflowing, destroying and 
overwhelming thy whole nature, and darest not to restrain or moderate it. 


“Whose God,” he saith, “is their belly.” Let us see how Paul served God: let us see how gluttons serve their 
belly. Do not they undergo ten thousand such deaths? do not they fear to disobey whatever it orders? do 
not they minister impossibilities to it? Are not they worse than slaves? “But our citizenship,” says he, “is in 
Heaven.” Let us not then seek for ease here; there do we shine, where also our citizenship is. “From 
whence also,” saith he, “we wait for a Saviour,” the Lord Jesus Christ: “who shall fashion anew the body of 
our humiliation, that it may be conformed to the body of his glory.” By little and little he hath carried us 
up. He saith, “From Heaven” and “Our Saviour,” showing, from the place and from the Person, the dignity 
of the subject. “Who shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation,” saith he. The body now suffereth 
many things: it is bound with chains, it is scourged, it suffereth innumerable evils; but the body of Christ 
suffered the same. This, then, he hinted at when he said, “That it may be conformed to the body of his 
glory.” Wherefore the body is the same, but putteth on incorruption. “Shall fashion anew.” Wherefore the 
fashion is different; or perchance he has spoken figuratively of the change. 


He saith, “the body of our humiliation,” because it is now humbled, subject to destruction, to pain, 
because it seemeth to be worthless, and to have nothing beyond that of other animals. “That it may be 
conformed to the body of his glory.” What? shall this our body be fashioned like unto Him, who sitteth at 
the right hand of the Father, to Him who is worshiped by the Angels, before whom do stand the 
incorporeal Powers, to Him who is above all rule and power, and might? If then the whole world were to 
take up weeping and lament for those who have fallen from this hope, could it worthily lament? because, 
when a promise is given us of our body being made like to Him, it still departs with the demons. I care not 
for hell henceforth; whatever can be said, having fallen from so great glory, now and henceforth consider 
hell to be nothing to this falling away. What sayest thou, O Paul? To be made like unto Him? Yes, he 
answereth; then, lest you should disbelieve, he addeth a reason; “According to the working whereby He is 
able even to subject all things unto Himself.” He hath power, saith he, to subject all things unto Himself, 
wherefore also destruction and death. Or rather, He doth this also with the same power. For tell me, which 
requireth the greater power, to subject demons, and Angels, and Archangels, and Cherubim, and 
Seraphim, or to make the body incorruptible and immortal? The latter certainly much more than the 
former; he showed forth the greater works of His power, that you might believe these too. Wherefore, 
though ye see these men rejoicing, and honored, yet stand firm, be not offended at them, be not moved. 
These our hopes are sufficient to raise up even the most sluggish and indolent. 


Chap. iv. ver. 1. “Wherefore,” saith he, “my brethren, beloved and longed for, my joy and crown, so stand 
fast in the Lord, my beloved.” 


“So.” How? Unmoved. See how he addeth praise after exhortation, “my joy and my crown,” not simply joy 


but glory too, not simply glory but my crown too. Which glory nought can equal, since it is the crown of 
Paul. “So stand fast in the Lord, my beloved,” i.e. in the hope of God. 


Ver. 2, 3. “I exhort Euodia, and exhort Syntyche, to be of the same mind in the Lord. Yea, I beseech thee 
also, true yokefellow, help these women.” 


Some say Paul here exhorts his own wife; but it is not so, but some other woman, or the husband of one of 
them. “Help these women, for they labored with me in the Gospel, with Clement also, and the rest of my 
fellow-workers whose names are in the book of life.” Seest thou how great a testimony he beareth to their 
virtue? For as Christ saith to his Apostles, “Rejoice not that the spirits are subject to you, but rejoice that 
your names are written in the book of life” (Luke x. 20.); so Paul testifieth to them, saying, “whose names 
are in the book of life.” These women seem to me to be the chief of the Church which was there, and he 
commendeth them to some notable man whom he calls his “yokefellow,” to whom perchance he was wont 
to commend them, as to a fellow-worker, and fellow-soldier, and brother, and companion, as he doth in the 
Epistle to the Romans, when he saith, “I commend unto you Phebe our sister, who is a servant of the 
Church that is at Cenchrea.” (Rom. xvi. 1.) “Yokefellow;” either some brother of theirs, or a husband of 
hers; as if he had said, Now thou art a true brother, now a true husband, because thou hast become a 
Member. “For they labored with me in the Gospel.” This protection came from home, not from friendship, 
but for good deeds. “Labored with me.” What sayest thou? Did women labor with thee? Yes, he answereth, 
they too contributed no small portion. Although many were they who wrought together with him, yet these 
women also acted with him amongst the many. The Churches then were no little edified, for many good 
ends are gained where they who are approved, be they men, or be they women, enjoy from the rest such 
honor. For in the first place the rest were led on to a like zeal; in the second place, they also gained by the 
respect shown; and thirdly, they made those very persons more zealous and earnest. Wherefore thou seest 
that Paul hath everywhere a care for this, and commendeth such men for consideration. As he saith in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians: “Who are the first-fruits of Achaia,” (1 Cor. xvi. 15.) Some say that the word 
“yokefellow,” (Syzygus,) is a proper name. Well, what? Whether it be so, or no, we need not accurately 
enquire, but observe that he gives his orders, that these women should enjoy much protection. 


All we have, saith he, is in the heavens, our Saviour, our city, whatever a man can name: “whence,” saith 
he, “we wait for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.” And this is an act of His kindness and love toward man. 
He Himself again cometh to us, he doth not drag us thither, but takes us, and so departs with us. And this 
is a mark of great honor; for if He came to us when we were enemies, much rather doth He now when we 
are become friends. He doth not commit this to the Angels, nor to servants, but Himself cometh to call us 
to His royal mansion. See, we also “shall be caught up in the clouds” (1 Thess. iv. 17.), doing him honor. 


Who then is to be found “the faithful and wise servant”? Who are they that are deemed worthy of such 
good things? How miserable are those who fail! For if we were forever to weep, should we do aught 
worthy of the occasion? For were you to make mention of hells innumerable, you would name nothing 
equal to that pain which the soul sustaineth, when all the world is in confusion, when the trumpets are 
sounding, when the Angels are rushing forward, the first, then the second, then the third, then ten 
thousand ranks, are pouring forth upon the earth; then the Cherubim, (and many are these and infinite;) 
the Seraphim; when He Himself is coming, with His ineffable glory; when those meet Him, who had gone 
to gather the elect into the midst; when Paul and his companions, and all who in his time had been 
approved, are crowned, are proclaimed aloud, are honored by the King, before all His heavenly host. For if 
hell did not exist, how fearful a thing it is, that the one part should be honored, and the other dishonored! 
Hell, I confess, is intolerable, yea, very intolerable, but more intolerable than it is the loss of the Kingdom. 
Consider; if any king, or the son of a king, having taken his departure, and been successful in innumerable 
wars, and become the object of admiration, should with his army entire, return to any city, in his chariot, 
with his trophies, with his innumerable ranks of golden shields, with his spearmen, his body-guard all 
about him, whilst the whole city was adorned with crowns, whilst all the rulers of the world accompanied 
him, and all the soldiery of foreign nations followed him as captives, then praefects, satraps, and in the 
presence of all the rulers, and all that splendor, he should receive the citizens who meet him, and kiss 
them, and stretch forth his hand, and give them freedom of access, and converse with them, all standing 
around, as with friends, and tell them that all that journey was undertaken for their sake, and should lead 
them into his palace, and give them a share of it, even if the rest should not be punished, to how great 
punishment would not this be equal? But if in the case of men it were a bitter thing to fall away from this 
glory, much more is it so with God, when all the heavenly Powers are present with the King, when the 
demons, bound, and bowing down their heads, and the devil himself is led along in chains, and all military 
force that opposeth itself, when the Powers of the heavens, when He Himself, cometh upon the clouds. 


Believe me, I am not even able to finish my words, from the grief which lays hold of my soul at this 
relation. Consider of how great glory we shall be deprived, when it is in our power not to be deprived of it. 
For this is the misery, that we suffer these things, when it is in our power not to suffer them. When he 
receiveth the one part and leadeth them to His Father in heaven, and rejecteth the other, whom Angels 
take and drag against their will, weeping, and hanging down their heads, to the fire of hell, when they 
have first been made a spectacle to the whole world, what grief, think you, is there? Let us then make 
haste, while there is time, and take great thought of our own salvation. How many things have we to say 
like the rich man? If any one would now suffer us, we would take counsel of the things that are profitable! 


But no one doth suffer us. And that we shall so say, is clear, not from him alone, but from many others. 
And that you may learn this, how many men have been in fevers, and said, if we recover, we shall never 
again fall into the same state. Many such words we shall then say, but we shall be answered as the rich 
man was, that there is a gulf, that we have received our good things here. (Luke xvi. 25, 26.) Let us groan 
then, I entreat you, bitterly, rather let us not only groan, but pursue virtue too; let us lament now, for 
salvation, that we may not then lament in vain. Let us weep now, and not weep then, at our evil lot. This 
weeping is of virtue, that of unprofitable repentance; let us afflict ourselves now, that we may not then; for 
it is not the same thing to be afflicted here and there. Here, thou art afflicted for a little time, or rather 
thou dost not perceive thy affliction, knowing that thou art afflicted for thy good. But there, the affliction 
is more bitter, because it is not in hope, nor for any escape, but without limit, and throughout. 


But may we all be freed from this, and obtain remission. But let us pray and be diligent, that we may 
obtain the remission. Let us be diligent, I entreat; for if we are diligent, we prevail even through our 
prayer: if we pray earnestly, God grants our request; but if we neither ask Him, nor do earnestly aught of 
this sort, nor work, how is it possible that we should ever succeed? By sleeping? Not at all. For it is much 
if even by running, and stretching forth, and being conformed to His death, as Paul said, we shall be able 
to succeed, not to say sleeping. “If by any means I may attain,” saith he. But if Paul said, “If by any means 
I may attain,” what shall we say? For it is not possible by sleeping to accomplish even worldly business, 
not to say spiritual. By sleeping, not even from friends can anything be received, far less from God. Not 
even fathers honor them who sleep, far less doth God. Let us labor for a little time, that we may have rest 
for ever. We must at all events be afflicted. If we are not afflicted here, it awaits us there. Why choose we 
not to be afflicted here, that there we may have rest, and obtain the unspeakable blessings, in Christ 
Jesus, with whom, to the Father together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, power, and honor, now and ever, 
world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY XIV 
PHILIPPIANS IV. 4-7 


“Rejoice in the Lord alway: again I will say, Rejoice. Let your forbearance be known unto all men. The 
Lord is at hand. In nothing be anxious; but in everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let 
your requests be made known unto God. And the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall 
guard your hearts and your thoughts through Christ Jesus.” 


“Blessed are they that mourn,” and “woe unto them that laugh” (Matt. v. 4; Luke vi. 25.), saith Christ. 
How then saith Paul, “Rejoice in the Lord alway”? “Woe to them that laugh,” said Christ, the laughter of 
this world which ariseth from the things which are present. He blessed also those that mourn, not simply 
for the loss of relatives, but those who are pricked at heart, who mourn their own faults, and take count of 
their own sins, or even those of others. This joy is not contrary to that grief, but from that grief it too is 
born. For he who grieveth for his own faults, and confesseth them, rejoiceth. Moreover, it is possible to 
grieve for our own sins, and yet to rejoice in Christ. Since then they were afflicted by their sufferings, “for 
to you it is given not only to believe in him, but also to suffer for him” (Philip. i. 29.), therefore he saith, 
“Rejoice in the Lord.” For this can but mean, If you exhibit such a life that you may rejoice. Or when your 
communion with God is not hindered, rejoice. Or else the word “in” may stand for “with”: as if he had 
said, with the Lord. “Alway; again I will say, Rejoice.” These are the words of one who brings comfort; as, 
for example, he who is in God rejoiceth alway. Yea though he be afflicted, yea whatever he may suffer, 
such a man alway rejoiceth. Hear what Luke saith, that “they returned from the presence of the Council, 
rejoicing that they were counted worthy to be scourged for His name.” (Acts v. 41.) If scourging and 
bonds, which seem to be the most grievous of all things, bring forth joy, what else will be able to produce 
grief in us? 


“Again I will say, Rejoice.” Well hath he repeated. For since the nature of the things brought forth grief, he 
shows by repeating, that they should by all means rejoice. 


“Let your forbearance be known unto all men.” He said above, “Whose god is the belly, and whose glory is 
in their shame,” and that they “mind earthly things.” (Philip. iii. 19.) It was probable that they would be at 
enmity with the wicked; he therefore exhorted them to have nothing in common with them, but to use 
them with all forbearance, and that not only their brethren, but also their enemies and opposers. “The 
Lord is at hand, in nothing be anxious.” For why, tell me? do they ever rise in opposition? And if ye see 
them living in luxury, why are ye in affliction? Already the judgment is nigh; shortly will they give account 
of their actions. Are ye in affliction, and they in luxury? But these things shall shortly receive their end. Do 
they plot against you, and threaten you? “In nothing be anxious.” The judgment is already at hand, when 
these things shall be reversed. “In nothing be anxious.” If ye are kindly affected toward those who 
prepare evil against you, yet it shall not at last turn out to their profit. Already the recompense is at hand, 
if poverty, if death, if aught else that is terrible be upon you. “But in everything, by prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known unto God.” There is this for one 
consolation, “the Lord is at hand.” And again, “I will be with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
(Matt. xxviii. 20.) Behold another consolation, a medicine which healeth grief, and distress, and all that is 
painful. And what is this? Prayer, thanksgiving in all things. And so He wills that our prayers should not 


simply be requests, but thanksgivings too for what we have. For how should he ask for future things, who 
is not thankful for the past? “But in everything by prayer and supplication.” Wherefore we ought to give 
thanks for all things, even for those which seem to be grievous, for this is the part of the truly thankful 
man. In the other case the nature of the things demands it; but this springs from a grateful soul, and one 
earnestly affected toward God. God acknowledgeth these prayers, but others He knoweth not. Offer up 
such prayers as may be acknowledged; for He disposeth all things for our profit, though we know it not. 
And this is a proof that it greatly profiteth, namely, that we know it not. “And the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding shall guard your hearts and your thoughts in Christ Jesus.” What meaneth this? 
“The peace of God” which He hath wrought toward men, surpasseth all understanding. For who could 
have expected, who could have hoped, that such good things would have come? They exceed all man’s 
understanding, not his speech alone. For His enemies, for those who hated Him, for those who determined 
to turn themselves away, for these, he refused not to deliver up His Only Begotten Son, that He might 
make peace with us. This peace then, i.e. the reconciliation, the love of God, shall guard your hearts and 
your thoughts. 


For this is the part of a teacher, not only to exhort, but also to pray, and to assist by supplication, that they 
may neither be overwhelmed by temptations, nor carried about by deceit. As if he had said, May He who 
hath delivered you in such sort as mind cannot comprehend, may He Himself guard you, and secure you, 
so that you suffer no ill. Either he means this, or that that peace of which Christ saith, “Peace I leave with 
you, My peace I give unto you” (John xiv. 27.): this shall guard you, for this peace exceedeth all man’s 
understanding. How? When he tells us to be at peace with our enemies, with those who treat us unjustly, 
with those who are at war and enmity toward us; is it not beyond man’s understanding? But rather let us 
look to the former. If the peace surpasseth all understanding, much more doth God Himself, who giveth 
peace, pass all understanding, not ours only, but also that of Angels, and the Powers above. What meaneth 
“in Christ Jesus”? Shall guard us in Him, so that ye may remain firm, and not fall from His faith. 


Ver. 8. “Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are honorable, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are just.” What is “Finally”? It stands for, “I have said all.” It is the word of one that is in haste, and has 
nothing to do with present things. 


“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are honorable, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 


Ver. 9. “The things which ye both learned and received, and heard and saw in me.” 


What meaneth, “whatsoever things are lovely”? Lovely to the faithful, lovely to God. “Whatsoever things 
are true.” Virtue is really true, vice is falsehood. For the pleasure of it is a falsehood, and its glory is 
falsehood, and all things of the world are falsehood. “Whatsoever things are pure.” This is opposed to the 
words “who mind earthly things.” “Whatsoever things are honorable.” This is opposed to the words 
“whose god is their belly.” “Whatsoever things are just,” i.e. saith he, “whatsoever things are of good 
report.” “If there be any virtue, if there be any praise.” Here he willeth them to take thought of those 
things too which regard men. “Think on these things,” saith he. Seest thou, that he desires to banish every 
evil thought from our souls; for evil actions spring from thoughts. “The things which ye both learned and 
received.” This is teaching, in all his exhortations to propose himself for a model: as he saith in another 
place, “even as ye have us for an ensample.” (Philip. iii. 17.) And again here, “What things ye learned and 
received,” i.e. have been taught by word of mouth, “and heard and saw in me”: both in respect of my 
words and actions and conduct. Seest thou, how about everything he lays these commands on us? For 
since it was not possible to make an accurate enumeration of all things, of our coming in, and going out, 
and speech, and carriage, and intercourse (for of all these things it is needful that a Christian should have 
thought), he said shortly, and as it were in a summary, “ye heard and saw in me.” I have led you forward 
both by deeds and by words. “These things do,” not only in words, but do them also. “And the God of 
peace shall be with you,” i.e. ye shall be in a calm, in great safety, ye shall suffer nothing painful, nor 
contrary to your will. For when we are at peace with Him, and we are so through virtue, much more will 
He be at peace with us. For He who so loved us, as to show favor to us even against our will, will He not, if 
He sees us hastening toward Him, Himself yet much more exhibit His love toward us? 


Nothing is such an enemy of our nature as vice. And from many things it is evident, how vice is at enmity 
with us, and virtue friendly toward us. What will ye? That I should speak of fornication? It makes men 
subject to reproach, poor, objects of ridicule, despicable to all, just as enemies treat them. Ofttimes it hath 
involved men in disease and danger; many men have perished or been wounded in behalf of their 
mistresses. And if fornication produces these things, much rather doth adultery. But doth almsgiving so? 
By no means. But as a loving mother setteth her son in great propriety, in good order, in good report, and 
gives him leisure to engage in necessary work, thus alms-giving doth not release us nor lead us away from 
our necessary work, but even renders the soul more wise. For nothing is more foolish than a mistress. 


But what willest thou? To look upon covetousness? It too treats us like an enemy. And how? It makes us 
hated by all. It prepareth all men to vaunt themselves against us; both those who have been treated 
unjustly by us, and those who have not, who share the grief of the former, and are in fear for themselves. 
All men look upon us as their common foes, as wild beasts, as demons. Everywhere are there innumerable 


accusations, plots against us, envyings, all which are the acts of enemies. But justice, on the contrary, 
makes all men friends, all men sociable, all men well disposed towards us, by all men prayers are made in 
our behalf; our affairs are in perfect safety, there is no danger, there is no suspicion. But sleep also 
fearlessly comes over us with perfect safety, no care is there, no lamenting. 


How much better this sort of life is! And what? Is it best to envy, or to rejoice with one another? Let us 
search out all these things, and we shall find that virtue, like a truly kind mother, places us in safety, while 
vice is a treacherous thing, and full of danger. For hear the prophet, who saith, “The Lord is a stronghold 
of them that fear Him, and His covenant is to show them.” (Ps. xxv. 14, Sept.) He feareth no one, who is 
not conscious to himself of any wickedness; on the contrary, he who liveth in crime is never confident, but 
trembles at his domestics, and looks at them with suspicion. Why say, his domestics? He cannot bear the 
tribunal of his own conscience. Not only those who are without, but his inward thoughts affect him 
likewise, and suffer him not to be in quiet. What then, saith Paul? Ought we to live dependent on praise? 
He said not, look to praise, but do praiseworthy actions, yet not for the sake of praise. 


“Whatsoever things are true,” for the things we have been speaking of are false. “Whatsoever things are 
honorable.” That which is “honorable” belongs to external virtue, that which is “pure” to the soul. Give no 
cause of stumbling, saith he, nor handle of accusation. Because he had said, “Whatsoever things are of 
good report,” lest you should think that he means only those things which are so in the sight of men, he 
proceeds, “if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things”—do these things. He 
wills us ever to be in these things, to care for these things, to think on these things. For if we will be at 
peace with each other, God too will be with us, but if we raise up war, the God of peace will not be with us. 
For nothing is so hostile to the soul as vice. That is, peace and virtue place it in safety. Wherefore we must 
make a beginning on our part, and then we shall draw God toward us. 


God is not a God of war and fighting. Make war and fighting to cease, both that which is against Him, and 
that which is against thy neighbor. Be at peace with all men, consider with what character God saveth 
thee. “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called sons of God.” (Matt. v. 9.) Such always imitate 
the Son of God: do thou imitate Him too. Be at peace. The more thy brother warreth against thee, by so 
much the greater will be thy reward. For hear the prophet who saith, “With the haters of peace I was 
peaceful.” (Ps. cxx. 7, Sept.) This is virtue, this is above man’s understanding, this maketh us near God; 
nothing so much delighteth God as to remember no evil. This sets thee free from thy sins, this looseth the 
charges against thee: but if we are fighting and buffeting, we become far off from God: for enmities are 
produced by conflict, and from enmity springs remembrance of evil. 


Cut out the root, and there will be no fruit. Thus shall we learn to despise the things of this life, for there 
is no conflict, none, in spiritual things, but whatever thou seest, either conflicts or envy, or whatever a 
man can mention, all these spring from the things of this life. Every conflict hath its beginning either in 
covetousness, or envy, or vainglory. If therefore we are at peace, we shall learn to despise the things of 
the earth. Hath a man stolen our money? He hath not injured us, only let him not steal our treasure which 
is above. Hath he hindered thy glory? Yet not that which is from God, but that which is of no account. For 
this is no glory, but a mere name of glory, or rather a shame. Hath he stolen thy honor? Rather not thine 
but his own. For as he who committeth injustice doth not so much inflict as receive injustice, thus too he 
who plots against his neighbor, first destroyeth himself. 


For “he who diggeth a pit for his neighbor, falleth into it.” (Prov. xxvi. 27.) Let us then not plot against 
others, lest we injure ourselves. When we supplant the reputation of others, let us consider that we injure 
ourselves, it is against ourselves we plot. For perchance with men we do him harm, if we have power, but 
we injure ourselves in the sight of God, by provoking Him against us. Let us not then harm ourselves. For 
as we injure ourselves when we injure our neighbors, so by benefiting them we benefit ourselves. If then 
thy enemy harm thee, he hath benefited thee if thou art wise, and so requite him not with the same 
things, but even do him good. But the blow, you say, remains severe. Consider then that thou dost not 
benefit, but punishest him, and benefitest thyself, and quickly you will come to do him good. What then? 
Shall we act from this motive? We ought not to act on this motive, but if thy heart will not hear other 
reason, induce it, saith he, even by this, and thou wilt quickly persuade it to dismiss its enmity, and wilt 
for the future do good to thine enemy as to a friend, and wilt obtain the good things which are to come, to 
which God grant that we may all attain in Christ Jesus. Amen. 


HOMILY XV 


PHILIPPIANS IV. 10-14 


“But I rejoice in the Lord greatly, that now at length ye have revived your thought for me; wherein ye did 
indeed take thought, but ye lacked opportunity. Not that I speak in respect of want: for I have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therein to be content. I know how to be abused, and I know also how to abound: in 
everything and in all things have I learned the secret both to be filled and to be hungry, both to abound 
and to be in want. I can do all things in him that strengtheneth me. Howbeit, ye did well, that ye had 
fellowship with my affliction.” 


I have ofttimes said, that almsgiving hath been introduced not for the sake of the receivers, but of the 
givers, for the latter are they which make the greatest gain. And this Paul shows here also. In what way? 
The Philippians had sent him somewhat, after a long time, and had committed the same to Epaphroditus. 
See then, how when he is about to send Epaphroditus as the bearer of this Epistle, he praises them, and 
shows that this action was for the need, not of the receiver, but of the givers. This he doth, both that they 
who benefited him may not be lifted up with arrogance, and that they may become more zealous in well- 
doing, since they rather benefit themselves; and that they who receive may not fearlessly rush forward to 
receive, lest they meet with condemnation. For “it is more blessed,” He saith, “to give than to receive.” 
(Acts xx. 35.) Why then does he say, “I rejoice in the Lord greatly”? Not with worldly rejoicing, saith he, 
nor with the joy of this life, but in the Lord. Not because I had refreshment, but because ye advanced; for 
this is my refreshment. Wherefore he also saith “greatly”; since this joy was not corporeal, nor on account 
of his own refreshment, but because of their advancement. 


And see how, when he had gently rebuked them on account of the times that were passed, he quickly 
throweth a shadow over this, and teacheth them constantly and always to remain in well doing. “Because 
at length,” saith he. The words, “at length,” show long time to have elapsed. “Ye have revived,” as fruits 
which have shot forth, dried up, and afterwards shot forth. Here he showeth, that being at first blooming, 
then having faded, they again budded forth. So that the word “flourished again,” has both rebuke and 
praise. For it is no small thing, that he who hath withered should flourish again. He showeth also, that it 
was from indolence all this had happened to them. But here he signifies, that even in former time they 
were wont to be zealous in these things. Wherefore he addeth, “your thought for me, wherein ye did 
indeed take thought.” And lest you should think, that in other things too they had been more zealous, and 
had then withered, but in this thing alone, behold how he has added, “your thought for me.” I apply the 
words, “now at length,” only to this; for in other things it is not so. 


Here some one may enquire, how when he had said, “It is more blessed to give than to receive” (Acts xx. 
25, 34.); and, “These hands ministered to my necessities, and to them that were with me”; and again when 
writing to the Corinthians, “For it were good for me rather to die, than that any man should make my 
glorying void” (1 Cor. ix. 15.); he suffereth his glorying to be made void? And how? By receiving. For if his 
glorying was, that he received not, how doth he now endure so to do? What is it then? Probably, he then 
did not receive on account of the false Apostles, “that wherein they glory” (2 Cor. xi. 12.), saith he, “they 
may be found even as we.” And he said not “are,” but “glory”; for they received but secretly. Wherefore he 
said, “wherein they glory.” Wherefore he also said, “No man shall stop me of this glorying.” (2 Cor. xi. 10.) 
And he said not simply, shall not stop me, but what? “in the regions of Achaia.” And again, “I robbed other 
Churches, taking wages of them that I might minister unto you.” (2 Cor. xi. 8.) Here he showed that he did 
receive. But Paul indeed received rightly, having so great a work; if in truth he did receive. But they who 
work not, how can they receive? “Yet I pray,” saith one. But there is no work. For this may be done 
together with work. “But I fast.” Neither is this work. For see this blessed one, preaching in many places, 
and working too. “But ye lacked opportunity.” What meaneth lacked opportunity? It came not; saith he, of 
indolence, but of necessity. Ye had it not in your hands, nor were in abundance. This is the meaning of, “Ye 
lacked opportunity.” Thus most men speak, when the things of this life do not flow in to them abundantly, 
and are in short supply. 


“Not that I speak in respect of want.” I said, saith he, “now at length,” and I rebuked you, not seeking 
mine own, nor censuring you on this account, as if I were in want: for I sought it not on this account. 
Whence is this, O Paul, that thou makest no vain boasting? To the Corinthians he saith, “For we write none 
other things unto you, than what ye read or even acknowledge.” (2 Cor. i. 13.) And in this case he would 
not have spoken to them so as to be convicted, he would not, had he been making boasts, have spoken 
thus. He was speaking to those who knew the facts, with whom detection would have been a greater 
disgrace. “For I have learnt,” saith he, “in whatsoever state I am, therein to be content.” Wherefore, this 
is an object of discipline, and exercise, and care, for it is not easy of attainment, but very difficult, and a 
new thing. “In whatsoever state I am,” saith he, “therein to be content. I know how to be abased, and I 
know also how to abound. In everything and in all things have I learned the secret.” That is, I know how to 
use little, to bear hunger and want. “Both to abound, and to suffer need.” “But, says one, there is no need 
of wisdom or of virtue in order to abound.” There is great need of virtue, not less than in the other case. 
For as want inclines us to do many evil things, so too doth plenty. For many ofttimes, coming into plenty, 
have become indolent, and have not known how to bear their good fortune. Many men have taken it as an 
occasion of no longer working. But Paul did not so, for what he received he consumed on others, and 
emptied himself for them. This is to know. He was in nowise relaxed, nor did he exult at his abundance; 
but was the same in want and in plenty, he was neither oppressed on the one hand, nor rendered a 
boaster on the other. “Both to be filled,” saith he, “and to be hungry, both to abound, and to be in want.” 
Many know not how to be full, as for example, the Israelites, “ate, and kicked” (Deut. xxxii. 15.), but Iam 
equally well ordered in all. He showeth that he neither is now elated, nor was before grieved: or if he 
grieved, it was on their account, not on his own, for he himself was similarly affected. 


“In everything,” saith he, “and in all things I have learned the secret,” i.e. I have had experience of all 
things in this long time, and these things have all succeeded with me. But since boasting might seem to 
have a place here, see how quickly he checks up, and says, “I can do all things in Christ that 
strengtheneth me.” The success is not mine own, but His who has given me strength. But since they who 


confer benefits, when they see the receiver not well affected toward them, but despising the gifts, are 
themselves rendered more remiss, (for they considered themselves as conferring a benefit and 
refreshment,) if therefore Paul despises the refreshment, they must necessarily become remiss, in order 
then that this may not happen, see how he healeth it again. By what he hath said above, he hath brought 
down their proud thoughts, by what followeth he maketh their readiness revive, by saying, “Howbeit ye 
did well, that ye had fellowship with my affliction.” Seest thou, how he removed himself, and again united 
himself to them. This is the part of true and spiritual friendship. Think not, saith he, because I was not in 
want, that I had no need of this act of yours. I have need of it for your sake. How then, did they share his 
afflictions? By this means. As he said when in bonds, “Ye all are partakers with me of grace.” (Philip. i. 7.) 
For it is grace to suffer for Christ, as he himself saith in another place, “For to you it is given from God not 
only to believe on Him, but also to suffer for Him.” (Philip. i. 29.) For since those former words by 
themselves might have made them regardless, for this cause he consoleth them, and receiveth them, and 
praiseth them again. And this in measured words. For he said not, “gave,” but “had fellowship,” to show 
that they too were profited by becoming partakers of his labors. He said not, ye did lighten, but ye did 
communicate with my affliction, which was something more elevated. Seest thou the humility of Paul? 
seest thou his noble nature? When he has shown that he had no need of their gifts on his own account, he 
afterward uses freely such lowly words as they do who make a request; “since thou art wont to give.” For 
he refuseth neither to do, nor say anything. That is, “Think not that my words show want of shame, 
wherein I accuse you, and say, Now at length ye have revived,’ or are those of one in necessity; I speak 
not thus because I am in need, but why? From my exceeding confidence in you, and of this also ye 
yourselves are the authors.” 


Seest thou how he sootheth them? How are ye the authors? In that ye hasted to the work before all the 
others; and have given me confidence to remind you of these things. And observe his elevation; he 
accuseth them not while they did not send, lest he should seem to regard his own benefit, but when they 
had sent, then he rebuked them for the time past, and they received it, for he could not seem after that to 
regard his own benefit. 


Ver. 15. “Ye yourselves also know, ye Philippians, that in the beginning of the Gospel, when I departed 
from Macedonia, no Church had communicated with me, as concerning giving and receiving, but ye only.” 


Lo, how great is his commendation! For the Corinthians and Romans are stirred up by hearing these 
things from him, whilst the Philippians did it without any other Church having made a beginning. For “in 
the beginning of the Gospel,” saith he, they manifested such zeal towards the holy Apostle, as themselves 
first to begin, without having any example, to bear this fruit. And no one can say that they did these things 
because he abode with them, or for their own benefit; for he saith, “When I departed from Macedonia, no 
Church had fellowship with me, in the matter of giving and receiving, but ye only.” What meaneth 
“receiving,” and what “had fellowship”? Wherefore said he not, “no Church gave to me,” but “had 
fellowship with me, in the matter of giving and receiving”? Because it is a case of communication. He 
saith, “If we sowed unto you spiritual things, is it a great matter if we shall reap your carnal things.” (1 
Cor. ix. 11.) And again, “That your abundance may be a supply to their want.” (2 Cor. viii. 14.) How did 
they communicate? In the matter of giving carnal things, and receiving spiritual. For as they who sell and 
buy communicate with each other, by mutually giving what they have, (and this is communication,) so too 
is it here. For there is not anything more profitable than this trade and traffic. It is performed on the 
earth, but is completed in heaven. They who buy are on the earth, but they buy and agree about heavenly 
things, whilst they lay down an earthly price. 


But despond not; heavenly things are not to be bought with money, riches cannot purchase these things, 
but the purpose of him who giveth the money, his true wisdom, his superiority to earthly things, his love 
toward man, his mercifulness. For if money could purchase it, she who threw in the two mites would have 
gained nothing great. But since it was not the money, but the purpose that availed, she received 
everything, who exhibited a full purpose of mind. Let us not then say, that the Kingdom can be bought 
with money; it is not by money, but by purpose of mind which is exhibited by the money. Therefore, will 
one answer, there is no need of money? There is no need of money, but of the disposition; if thou hast this, 
thou wilt be able even by two mites to purchase Heaven; where this is not, not even ten thousand talents 
of gold will be able to do that, which the two mites could. Wherefore? Because if thou who hast much 
throwest in but a small portion, thou gavest an alms indeed, but not so great as the widow did; for thou 
didst not throw it in with the same readiness as she. For she deprived herself of all she had, or rather she 
deprived not, but gave it all as a free gift to herself. Not for a cup of cold water hath God promised the 
kingdom, but for readiness of heart; not for death, but for purpose of mind. For indeed it is no great thing. 
For what is it to give one life? that is giving one man; but one man is not of worth enough. 


Ver. 16. “For even in Thessalonica, ye sent once and again unto my need.” 


Here again is great praise, that he, when dwelling in the metropolis, should be nourished by a little city. 
And lest, by always withdrawing himself from the supposition of want, he should, as I said at first, render 
them amiss, having previously shown by so many proofs that he is not in want, he here does it by one 
word only, by saying “needs.” And he said not “my,” but absolutely,—having a care of dignity. And not this 
only, but what followeth too, for since he was conscious that it was a very lowly thing, he again secures it, 


by adding as a correction, 
Ver. 17. “Not that I seek for the gift.” 


As he said above, “Not that I speak in respect of want”; that is stronger than this. For it is one thing, that 
he who is in want, should not seek, and another that he who is in want should not even consider himself to 
be in want. “Not that I seek for the gift,” he says, “but I seek for the fruit, that increaseth to your 
account.” Not mine own. Seest thou, that the fruit is produced for them? This say I for your sake, says he, 
not for my own, for your salvation. For I gain nothing when I receive, but the grace belongeth to the 
givers, for the recompense is yonder in store for givers, but the gifts are here consumed by them who 
receive. Again even his desire is combined with praise and sympathy. 


When he had said, I do not seek, lest he should again render them remiss, he adds, 


Ver. 18. “But I have all things and abound,” i.e. through this gift ye have filled up what was wanting, 
which would make them more eager. For benefactors, the wiser they are, the more do they seek gratitude 
from the benefited. That is, ye have not only filled up what was deficient in former time, but ye have gone 
beyond. For lest by these words he should seem to accuse them, see how he seals up all. After he had said, 
“Not that I seek for the gift,” and “Now at length”; and had shown that their deed was a debt, for this is 
meant by, “I have all,” then again he showeth, that they had acted above what was due, and saith, “I have 
all things and abound, I am filled.” I say not this at hazard, or only from the feeling of my mind, but why? 
“Having received of Epaphroditus the things that came from you, an odor of a sweet smell; a sacrifice 
acceptable, well pleasing to God.” Lo, whither he hath raised their gift; not I, he saith, received, but God 
through me. Wherefore though I be not in need, regard it not, for God had no need, and He received at 
their hands in such sort, that the Holy Scriptures shrunk not from saying, “God smelled a sweet savor” 
(Gen. viii. 21.), which denotes one who was pleased. For ye know, indeed ye know, how our soul is affected 
by sweet savors, how it is pleased, how it is delighted. The Scriptures therefore shrunk not from applying 
to God a word so human, and so lowly, that it might show to men that their gifts are become acceptable. 
For not the fat, not the smoke, made them acceptable, but the purpose of mind which offered them. Had it 
been otherwise, Cain’s offering too had been received. It saith then, that He is even pleased, and how He 
is pleased. For men could not without this have learned. He then, who hath no need, saith that He is thus 
pleased, that they may not become remiss by the absence of need. And afterward, when they had no care 
for other virtues, and trusted to their offerings alone, behold, how again he setteth them right by saying, 
“Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats?” (Ps. 1. 13.) This Paul also saith. “Not that I seek,” 
saith he, “for the gift.” 


Ver. 19. “And may my God fulfill every need of yours, according to His riches in glory, in Christ Jesus.” 


Behold how he invokes blessings upon them, as poor men do. But if even Paul blesseth those who give, 
much more let us not be ashamed to do this when we receive. Let us not receive as though we ourselves 
had need, let us not rejoice on our own account, but on that of the givers. Thus we too who receive shall 
have a reward, if we rejoice for their sake. Thus we shall not take it hardly, when men do not give, but 
rather shall grieve for their sake. So shall we render them more zealous, if we teach them, that not for our 
own sake do we so act; “but may my God” fulfill every need of yours, or every grace, or every joy. If the 
second be true, “every grace,” he meaneth not only the alms, which are of earth, but every excellency. If 
the first, “your every need,” which I think too should rather be read, this is what he means to show. As he 
had said, “ye lacked opportunity,” he here maketh an addition, as he doth in the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
saying, “And He that supplieth seed to the sower, may He supply bread for food, and multiply your seed 
for sowing, and increase the fruits of your righteousness.” (2 Cor. ix. 10.) He invokes blessings upon them, 
that they may abound, and have wherewith to sow. He blesseth them too, not simply that they might 
abound, but “according to His riches,” so that this too is done in measured terms. For had they been as he 
was, so truly wise, so crucified, he would not have done this; but since they were men that were 
handicraftsmen, poor, having wives, bringing up children, ruling their families, and who had given these 
very gifts out of small possessions, and had certain desires of the things of this world, he blesseth them 
appropriately. For it is not unseemly to invoke sufficiency and plenty upon those who thus use them. See 
too what he said. He said not, May He make you rich, and to abound greatly; but what said he? “May He 
fulfill every need of yours,” so that ye may not be in want, but have things for your necessities. Since 
Christ too, when He gave us a form of prayer, inserted also this in the prayer, when He taught us to say, 


“Give us this day our daily bread.” (Matt. vi. 11.) 


“According to His riches.” That is, according to His free gift, i.e. it is easy to Him, and possible, and 
quickly. And since I have spoken of need, do not think that he will drive you into straits. Wherefore he 
added, “according to his riches in glory in Christ Jesus.” So shall all things abound to you, that you may 
have them to His glory. Or, ye are wanting in nothing; (for it is written, “great grace was upon them all, 
neither was there any that lacked.”) (Acts iv. 33.) Or, so as to do all things for His glory, as if he had said, 
that ye may use your abundance to His glory. 


Ver. 20. “Now unto our God and Father be the glory for ever and ever. Amen.” For the glory of which he 
speaks belongs not only to the Son, but to the Father too, for when the Son is glorified, then is the Father 


also. For when he said, This is done to the glory of Christ, lest any one should suppose that it is to His 
glory alone, he continued, “Unto our God and Father be the glory,” that glory which is paid to the Son. 


Ver. 21. “Salute every saint in Christ Jesus.” This also is no small thing. For it is a proof of great good will, 
to salute them through letters. “The brethren which are with me salute you.” And yet thou saidst that thou 
hast “no one like-minded, who will care truly for your state.” How then sayest thou now, “The brethren 
which are with me”? He either saith, “The brethren which are with me,” because he hath no one like- 
minded of those who are with him, (where he doth not speak of those in the city, for how were they 
constrained to undertake the affairs of the Apostles?) or that he did not refuse to call even those brethren. 


Ver. 22, 23. “All the saints salute you, especially they that are of Caesar’s household. The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ be with your spirit.” 


He elevated them and strengthened them, by showing that his preaching had reached even to the king’s 
household. For if those who were in the king’s palace despised all things for the sake of the King of 
Heaven, far more ought they to do this. And this too was a proof of the love of Paul, and that he had told 
many things of them, and said great things of them, whence he had even led those who were in the palace 
to a longing for them, so that those who had never seen them saluted them. Especially because the 
faithful were then in affliction, his love was great. And those who were absent from each other were 
closely conjoined together as if real limbs. And the poor man was similarly disposed toward the rich, and 
the rich toward the poor, and there was no preeminence, in that they were all equally hated and cast out, 
and that for the same cause. For as, if captives taken from divers cities should arise and come to the same 
towns, they eagerly embrace each other, their common calamity binding them together; thus too at that 
time they had great love one toward another, the communion of their afflictions and persecutions uniting 
them. 


Moral. For affliction is an unbroken bond, the increase of love, the occasion of compunction and piety. 
Hear the words of David, “It is good for me that I have been afflicted, that I might learn Thy statutes.” (Ps. 
cxix. 71.) And again another prophet, who saith, “It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth.” 
(Lam. iii. 27.) And again, “Blessed is the man whom Thou chastenest, O Lord.” (Ps. xciv. 12.) And another 
who saith, “Despise not the chastening of the Lord.” (Prov. iii. 11.) And “if thou come near to serve the 
Lord, prepare thy soul for temptation.” (Ecclus. xi. 1.) And Christ also said to His disciples, “In the world 
ye shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer.” (John xvi. 33.) And again, “Ye shall weep and lament, but 
the world shall rejoice.” (John. xvi. 20.) And again, “Narrow and straitened is the way.” (Matt. vii. 14.) 
Dost thou see how tribulation is everywhere lauded, everywhere assumed as needful for us? For if in the 
contests of the world, no one without this receiveth the crown, unless he fortify himself by toil, by 
abstinence from delicacies, by living according to rule, by watchings, and innumerable other things, much 
more so here. For whom wilt thou name as an instance? The king? Not even he liveth a life free from care, 
but one burdened with much tribulation and anxiety. For look not to his diadem, but to his sea of cares, by 
which the crown is produced for him. Nor look to his purple robe, but to his soul, which is darker than 
that purple. His crown doth not so closely bind his brow, as care doth his soul. Nor look to the multitude of 
his spearmen, but to the multitude of his disquietudes. For it is not possible to find a private house laden 
with so many cares as a king’s palace. Violent deaths are each day expected, and a vision of blood is seen 
as they sit down to eat and drink. Nor can we say how oft he is disturbed in the night season, and leaps 
up, haunted with visions. And all this in peace; but if war should overtake him, what could be more 
piteous than such a life as this! What evils has he from those that are his own, I mean, those who are 
under his dominion. Nay, and of a truth the pavement of a king’s house is always full of blood, the blood of 
his own relations. And if ye will, I will also relate some instances, and ye will presently know; chiefly old 
occurrences—but also some things that have happened in our own times—yet still preserved in memory. 
One, it is said, having suspected his wife of adultery, bound her naked upon mules, and exposed her to 
wild beasts, though she had already been the mother to him of many princes. What sort of life, think ye, 
could that man have lived? For he would not have broken out into such vengeance, had he not been deeply 
affected with that distress. Moreover, this same man slew his own son, or rather his brother did so. Of his 
sons, the one indeed slew himself when seized by a tyrant, and another put to death his cousin, his 
colleague in the kingdom, to which he had appointed him; and saw his wife destroyed by pessaries, for 
when she bore not, a certain wretched and miserable woman (for such indeed she was who thought to 
supply the gift of God by her own wisdom) gave her pessaries, and destroyed the queen, and herself 
perished with her. And this man is said to have also killed his own brother. Another again, his successor, 
was destroyed by noxious drugs, and his cup was to him no longer drink, but death. And his son had an 
eye put out, from fear of what was to follow, though he had done no wrong. It is not befitting to mention 
how another ended his life miserably. And after them, one was burnt, like some miserable wretch, 
amongst horses, and beams, and all sorts of things, and left his wife in widowhood. For it is not possible to 
relate the woes which he was compelled to undergo in his lifetime, when he rose up in revolt. And hath 
not he who now rules, from the time he received the crown, been in toil, in danger, in grief, in dejection, in 
misfortune, exposed to conspiracies? Such is not the kingdom of heaven, but after it is received, there is 
peace, life, joy, delight. But as I said, life cannot be without pain. For if in the affairs of this world even he 
who is accounted most happy, if the king is burdened with so many misfortunes, what thinkest thou must 
be true of private life? I cannot say how many other evils there are! How many stories have ofttimes been 
woven on these subjects! For nearly all the tragedies of the stage, as well as the mythical stories, have 


kings for their subjects. For most of these stories are formed from true incidents, for it is thus they please. 
As for example, Thyestes’ banquet, and the destruction to all that family by their misfortunes. 


These things we know from the writers that are without: but if ye will, I will adduce instances from the 
Scripture too. Saul was the first king, and ye knew how he perished, after experiencing numberless ills. 
After him, David, Solomon, Abia, Hezekiah, Josiah, in like sort. For it is not possible, without affliction and 
toil, and without dejection of mind, to pass through the present life. But let us be cast down in mind, not 
for such things as these, for which kings grieve, but for those things, whence we (thus) have great gain. 
“For godly sorrow worketh repentance unto salvation, a repentance which bringeth no regret.” (2 Cor. vii. 
10.) On account of these things we should be grieved, for these things we should be pained, for these 
things we should be pricked at heart; thus was Paul grieved for sinners, thus did he weep. “For out of 
much affliction and anguish of heart I wrote unto you in many tears.” (2 Cor. ii. 4.) For when he had no 
cause of grief on his own account, he did so on account of others, or rather he accounted those things too 
to be his own, at least as far as grief went. Others were offended, and he burned; others were weak, and 
he was weak: such grief as this is good, is superior to all worldly joy. Him who so grieves I prefer to all 
men, or rather the Lord Himself pronounces them blessed, who so grieve, who are sympathizing. I do not 
so much admire him in dangers, or rather I do not admire him less for the dangers by which he died daily, 
yet this still more captivates me. For it came of a soul devoted to God, and full of affection: from the love 
which Christ Himself seeketh: from a brotherly and a fatherly sympathy, or rather, of one greater than 
both these. Thus we should be affected, thus weep; such tears as these are full of great delight; such grief 
as this is the ground of joy. 


And say not to me: What do they for whom I grieve gain by my so doing? Though we no way profit them 
for whom we grieve, at all events we shall profit ourselves. For he who grieveth thus on account of others, 
much more will so do for himself; he who thus weepeth for the sins of others will not pass by his own 
transgressions unwept, or rather, he will not quickly sin. But this is dreadful, that when we are ordered so 
to grieve for them that sin, we do not even exhibit any repentance for our own sins, but when sinning 
remain without feeling, and have care for and take account of anything, rather than our own sins. For this 
cause we rejoice with a worthless joy, which is the joy of the world, and straightway quenched, and which 
brings forth griefs innumerable. Let us then grieve with grief which is the mother of joy, and let us not 
rejoice with joy which brings forth grief. Let us shed tears which are the seeds of great joy, and not laugh 
with that laughter, which brings forth the gnashing of teeth for us. Let us be afflicted with affliction, from 
which springs up ease, and let us not seek luxury, whence great affliction and pain is born. Let us labor a 
little time upon the earth, that we may have continual enjoyment in heaven. Let us afflict ourselves in this 
transitory life, that we may attain rest in that which is endless. Let us not be remiss in this short life, lest 
we groan in that which is endless. 


See ye not how many are here in affliction for the sake of worldly things? Consider that thou also art one 
of them, and bear thy affliction and thy pain, feeding on the hope of things to come. Thou art not better 
than Paul or Peter, who never obtained rest, who passed all their life in hunger and thirst and nakedness. 
If thou wouldest attain the same things with them, why journeyest thou along a contrary road? If thou 
wouldest arrive at that City, of which they have been deemed worthy, walk along the path which leadeth 
thither. The way of ease leadeth not thither, but that of affliction. The former is broad, the latter is narrow; 
along this let us walk, that we may attain eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom, to the Father, 
together with the Holy Ghost, be honor, might, power, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


Homilies Of St. John Chrysostom, Archbishop Of Constantinople, On The Epistle Of St. Paul 
The Apostle To The Colossians 


HOMILY I 


COLOSSIANS I. 1, 2 


“Paul, an Apostle of Christ Jesus through the will of God, and Timothy our brother, to the saints and 
faithful brethren in Christ which are at Colossae: Grace to you, and peace, from God our Father.” 


Holy indeed are all the Epistles of Paul: but some advantage have those which he sent after he was in 
bonds: those, for instance, to the Ephesians and Philemon: that to Timothy, that to the Philippians, and the 
one before us: for this also was sent when he was a prisoner, since he writes in it thus: “for which I am 
also in bonds: that I may make it manifest as I ought to speak.” (Col. iv. 3, 4.) But this Epistle appears to 
have been written after that to the Romans. For the one to the Romans he wrote before he had seen them, 
but this Epistle, after; and near upon the close of his preaching. And it is evident from hence; that in the 
Epistle to Philemon he says, “Being such an one as Paul the aged” (ver. 9.), and makes request for 
Onesimus; but in this he sends Onesimus himself, as he says, “With Onesimus the faithful and beloved 
brother” (Col. iv. 9.): calling him faithful, and beloved, and brother. Wherefore also he boldly says in this 
Epistle, “from the hope of the Gospel which ye heard, which was preached in all creation under heaven.” 
(Col. i. 23.) For it had now been preached for a long time. I think then that the Epistle to Timothy was 
written after this; and when he was now come to the very end of his life, for there he says, “for I am 
already being offered” (2 Tim. iv. 6.); this is later however than that to the Philippians, for in that Epistle 
he was just entering upon his imprisonment at Rome. 


But why do I say that these Epistles have some advantage over the rest in this respect, because he writes 
while in bonds? As if a champion were to write in the midst of carnage and victory; so also in truth did he. 
For himself too was aware that this was a great thing, for writing to Philemon he saith, “Whom I have 
begotten in my bonds.” (Ver. 10.) And this he said, that we should not be dispirited when in adversity, but 
even rejoice. At this place was Philemon with these (Colossians). For in the Epistle to him he saith, “And to 
Archippus our fellow-soldier” (Ver. 2.); and in this, “Say to Archippus.” (Col. iv. 17.) This man seems to me 
to have been charged with some office in the Church. 


But he had not seen either these people, or the Romans, or the Hebrews, when he wrote to them. That 
this is true of the others, he shows in many places; with regard to the Colossians, hear him saying, “And as 
many as have not seen my face in the flesh” (Col. ii. 1, 5.): and again, “Though I am absent in the flesh, yet 
am I with you in the spirit.” So great a thing did he know his presence everywhere to be. And always, even 
though he be absent, he makes himself present. So, when he punishes the fornicator, look how he places 
himself on the tribunal; “for,” he saith, “I verily being absent in body, but present in spirit, have judged 
already as though I were present” (1 Cor. v. 3.): and again, “I will come to you, and will know not the word 
of them which are puffed up, but the power” (1 Cor. iv. 19.): and again, “Not only when I am present with 
you, but much more when I am absent.” (Philip. ii. 12; Gal. iv. 18.) 


“Paul an Apostle of Jesus Christ through the will of God.” 


It were well also to say, what from considering this Epistle we have found to be its occasion and subject. 
What then is it? They used to approach God through angels; they held many Jewish and Grecian 
observances. These things then he is correcting. Wherefore in the very outset he says, “Through the will 
of God.” So here again he hath used the expression “through.” “And Timothy the brother,” he saith; of 
course then he too was an Apostle, and probably also known to them. “To the saints which are at 
Colossae.” This was a city of Phrygia, as is plain from Laodicea’s being near to it. “And faithful brethren in 
Christ.” (Col. iv. 16.) Whence, saith he, art thou made a saint? Tell me. Whence art thou called faithful? Is 
it not because thou wert sanctified through death? Is it not because thou hast faith in Christ? Whence art 
thou made a brother? for neither in deed, nor in word, nor in achievement didst thou show thyself faithful. 
Tell me, whence is it that thou hast been entrusted with so great mysteries? Is it not because of Christ? 


“Grace to you and peace from God our Father.” Whence cometh grace to you? Whence peace? “From 
God,” saith he, “our Father.” Although he useth not in this place the name of Christ. 


I will ask those who speak disparagingly of the Spirit, Whence is God the Father of servants? Who 
wrought these mighty achievements? Who made thee a saint? Who faithful? Who a son of God? He who 
made thee worthy to be trusted, the same is also the cause of thy being entrusted with all. 


For we are called faithful, not only because we have faith, but also because we are entrusted of God with 


mysteries which not even angels knew before us. However, to Paul it was indifferent whether or not to put 
it thus. 


Ver. 3. “We give thanks to God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
He seems to me to refer everything to the Father, that what he has to say may not at once offend them. 
“Praying always for you.” 


He shows his love, not by giving thanks only, but also by continual prayer, in that those whom he did not 
see, he had continually within himself. 


Ver. 4. [“Having heard of your faith in Christ Jesus.” 


A little above he said, “our Lord.” “He,” saith he, “is Lord, not the servants.” “Of Jesus Christ.” These 
names also are symbols of His benefit to us, for “He,” it means, “shall save His people from their sins.” 
(Matt. i. 21.)] 


Ver. 4. “Having heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, and of the love which ye have toward all the saints.” 
Already he conciliates them. It was Epaphroditus who brought him this account. But he sends the Epistle 
by Tychicus, retaining Epaphroditus with himself. “And of the love,” he saith, “which ye have toward all 
the saints,” not toward this one and that: of course then toward us also. 


Ver. 5. “Because of the hope which is laid up for you in the heavens.” 


He speaks of the good things to come. This is with a view to their temptations, that they should not seek 
their rest here. For lest any should say, “And where is the good of their love toward the saints, if they 
themselves are in affliction?” he says, “We rejoice that ye are securing for yourselves a noble reception in 
heaven.” “Because of the hope,” he saith, “which is laid up.” He shows its secureness. “Whereof ye heard 
before in the word of the truth.” Here the expression is as if he would chide them, as having changed from 
it when they had long held it. 


“Whereof,” saith he, “ye heard before in the word of the truth of the Gospel.” And he bears witness to its 
truth. With good reason, for in it there is nothing false. 


“Of the Gospel.” He doth not say, “of the preaching,” but he calleth it the “Gospel,” continually reminding 
them of God’s benefits. And having first praised them, he next reminds them of these. 


Ver. 6. “Which is come unto you, even as it is also in all the world.” 

He now gives them credit. “Is come,” he said metaphorically. He means, it did not come and go away, but 
that it remained, and was there. Then because to the many the strongest confirmation of doctrines is that 
they hold them in common with many, he therefore added, “As also it is in all the world.” 

It is present everywhere, everywhere victorious, everywhere established. 


“And is bearing fruit, and increasing, as it doth in you also.” 


“Bearing fruit.” In works. “Increasing.” By the accession of many, by becoming firmer; for plants then 
begin to thicken when they have become firm. 


“As also among you,” says he. 
He first gains the hearer by his praises, so that even though disinclined, he may not refuse to hear him. 
“Since the day ye heard it.” 


Marvelous! that ye quickly came unto it and believed; and straightway, from the very first, showed forth 
its fruits. 


“Since the day ye heard, and knew the grace of God in truth.” 
Not in word, saith he, nor in deceit, but in very deeds. Either then this is what he means by “bearing 
fruit,” or else, the signs and wonders. Because as soon as ye received it, so soon ye knew the grace of 


God. What then forthwith gave proofs of its inherent virtue, is it not a hard thing that that should now be 
disbelieved? 


Ver. 7. “Even as ye learned of Epaphras our beloved fellow-servant.” 


He, it is probable, had preached there. “Ye learned” the Gospel. Then to show the trustworthiness of the 
man, he says, “our fellow servant.” 


“Who is a faithful minister of Christ on your behalf; who also declared unto us your love in the Spirit.” 


Doubt not, he saith, of the hope which is to come: ye see that the world is being converted. And what need 
to allege the cases of others? what happened in your own is even independently a sufficient ground for 
belief, for, “ye knew the grace of God in truth:” that is, in works. So that these two things, viz. the belief of 
all, and your own too, confirm the things that are to come. Nor was the fact one thing, and what Epaphras 
said, another. “Who is,” saith he, “faithful,” that is, true. How, “a minister on your behalf”? In that he had 
gone to him. “Who also declared to us,” saith he, “your love in the Spirit,” that is, the spiritual love ye 
bear us. If this man be the minister of Christ; how say ye, that you approach God by angels? “Who also 
declared unto us,” saith he, “your love in the Spirit.” For this love is wonderful and steadfast; all other has 
but the name. And there are some persons who are not of this kind, but such is not friendship, wherefore 
also it is easily dissolved. 


There are many causes which produce friendship; and we will pass over those which are infamous, (for 
none will take an objection against us in their favor, seeing they are evil.) But let us, if you will, review 
those which are natural, and those which arise out of the relations of life. Now of the social sort are these, 
for instance; one receives a kindness, or inherits a friend from forefathers, or has been a companion at 
table or in travel: or is neighbor to another (and these are virtuous); or is of the same trade, which last 
however is not sincere; for it is attended by a certain emulation and envy. But the natural are such as that 
of father to son, son to father, brother to brother, grandfather to descendant, mother to children, and if 
you like let us add also that of wife to husband; for all matrimonial attachments are also of this life, and 
earthly. Now these latter appear stronger than the former: appear, I said, because often they are 
surpassed by them. For friends have at times shown a more genuinely kind disposition than brothers, or 
than sons toward fathers; and when he whom a man hath begotten would not succor him, one who knew 
him not has stood by him, and succored him. But the spiritual love is higher than all, as it were some 
queen ruling her subjects; and in her form is bright: for not as the other, hath she aught of earth for her 
parent; neither habitual intercourse, nor benefits, nor nature, nor time; but she descendeth from above, 
out of heaven. And why wonderest thou that she needeth no benefits in order that she should subsist, 
seeing that neither by injuries is she overthrown? 


Now that this love is greater than the other, hear Paul saying; “For I could wish that I myself were 
anathema from Christ for my brethren.” (Rom. ix. 3.) What father would have thus wished himself in 
misery? And again, “To depart, and to be with Christ” is “very far better; yet to abide in the flesh” is 
“more needful for your sake.” (Philip. i. 23, 24.) What mother would have chosen so to speak, regardless 
of herself? And again hear him saying, “For being bereaved of you for a short season, in presence, not in 
heart.” (1 Thess. ii. 17.) And here indeed [in the world], when a father hath been insulted, he withdraws 
his love; not so however there, but he went to those who stoned him, seeking to do them good. For 
nothing, nothing is so strong as the bond of the Spirit. For he who became a friend from receiving 
benefits, will, should these be discontinued, become an enemy; he whom habitual intercourse made 
inseparable, will, when the habit is broken through, let his friendship become extinct. A wife again, should 
a broil have taken place, will leave her husband, and withdraw affection; the son, when he sees his father 
living to a great age, is dissatisfied. But in case of spiritual love there is nothing of this. For by none of 
these things can it be dissolved; seeing it is not composed out of them. Neither time, nor length of journey, 
nor ill usage, nor being evil spoken of, nor anger, nor insult, nor any other thing, make inroads upon it, 
nor have the power of dissolving it. And that thou mayest know this Moses was stoned, and yet he made 
entreaty for them. (Ex. xvii. 4.) What father would have done this for one that stoned him, and would not 
rather have stoned him too to death? 


Let us then follow after these friendships which are of the Spirit, for they are strong, and hard to be 
dissolved, and not those which arise from the table, for these we are forbidden to carry in Thither. For 
hear Christ saying in the Gospel, Call not thy friends nor thy neighbors, if thou makest a feast, but the 
lame, the maimed. (Luke xiv. 12.) With reason: for great is the recompense for these. But thou canst not, 
nor endurest to feast with lame and blind, but thinkest it grievous and offensive, and refusest. Now it 
were indeed best that thou shouldest not refuse, however it is not necessary to do it. If thou seatest them 
not with thee, send to them of the dishes on thy own table. And he that inviteth his friends, hath done no 
great thing: for he hath received his recompense here. But he that called the maimed, and poor, hath God 
for his Debtor. Let us then not repine when we receive not a reward here, but when we do receive; for we 
shall have nothing more to receive There. In like manner, if man recompense, God recompenseth not; if 
man recompense not, then God will recompense. Let us then not seek those out for our benefits, who have 
it in their power to requite us again, nor bestow our favors on them with such an expectation: this were a 
cold thought. If thou invite a friend, the gratitude lasts till evening; and therefore the friendship for the 
nonce is spent more quickly than the expenses are paid. But if thou call the poor and the maimed, never 
shall the gratitude perish, for God, who remembereth ever, and never forgetteth, thou hast even Him for 
thy Debtor. What squeamishness is this, pray, that thou canst not sit down in company with the poor? 
What sayest thou? He is unclean and filthy? Then wash him, and lead him up to thy table. But he hath 
filthy garments? Then change them, and give him clean apparel. Seest thou not how great the gain is? 
Christ cometh unto thee through him, and dost thou make petty calculations of such things? When thou 
art inviting the King to thy table, dost thou fear because of such things as these? 


Let us suppose two tables, and let one be filled with those, and have the blind, the halt, the maimed in 
hand or leg, the barefoot, those clad with but one scanty garment, and that worn out: but let the other 
have grandees, generals, governors, great officers, arrayed in costly robes, and fine lawn, belted with 
golden girdles. Again, here at the table of the poor let there be neither silver, nor store of wine, but just 
enough to refresh and gladden, and let the drinking cups and the rest of the vessels be made from glass 
only; but there, at the table of the rich, let all the vessels be of silver and gold, and the semicircular table, 
not such as one person can lift, but as two young men can with difficulty move, and the wine-jars lie in 
order, glittering far beyond the silver with gold, and let the semicircle be smoothly laid all over with soft 
drapery. Here, again, let there be many servants, in garments not less ornamented than those of the 
guests, and bravely appareled, and wearing loose trowsers, men beauteous to look upon, in the very 
flower of life, plump, and well conditioned; but there let there be only two servants disdaining all that 
proud vanity. And let those have costly meats, but these only enough to appease hunger and inspire 
cheerfulness. Have I said enough? and are both tables laid out with sufficient minuteness? Is anything 
wanting? I think not. For I have gone over the guests, and the costliness both of the vessels, and of the 
linen, and the meats. However, if we should have omitted aught, we shall discover it as we proceed with 
the discourse. 


Come then, now that we have correctly drawn each table in its proper outline, let us see at which ye will 
seat yourselves. For I for my part am going to that of the blind, and the lame, but probably the more part 
of you will choose the other, that of the generals, that is so gay and splendid. Let us then see which of 
them doth more abound in pleasure; for as yet let us not examine into the things of hereafter, seeing that 
in those at least this of mine hath the superiority. Wherefore? Because this one hath Christ sitting down at 
it, the other men, this hath the Master, that the servants. But say we nothing of these things as yet; but let 
us see which hath the more of present pleasure. And even in this respect, then, this pleasure is greater, 
for it is more pleasure to sit down with a King than with his servants. But let us withdraw this 
consideration also; let us examine the matter simply by itself. I, then, and those who choose the table I do, 
shall with much freedom and ease of mind both say and hear everything: but you trembling and fearing, 
and ashamed before those you sit down with, will not even have the heart to reach out your hands, just as 
though you had got to a school, and not a dinner, just as though you were trembling before dreadful 
masters. But not so they. But, saith one, the honor is great. Nay, I further am in more honor; for your 
mean estate appears grander, when even whilst sharing the same table, the words ye utter are those of 
slaves. 


For the servant then most of all shows as such, when he sits down with his master; for he is in a place 
where he ought not to be; nor hath he from such familiarity so much dignity as he hath abasement, for he 
is then abased exceedingly. And one may see a servant by himself make a brave appearance, and the poor 
man seem splendid by himself, rather than when he is walking with a rich one; for the low when near the 
lofty, then appears low, and the juxtaposition makes the low seem lower, not loftier. So too your sitting 
down with them makes you seem as of yet meaner condition. But not so, us. In these two things, then, we 
have the advantage, in freedom, and in honor; which have nothing equal to them in regard of pleasure. 
For I at least would prefer a crust with freedom, to thousands of dainties with slavery. For, saith one, 
“Better is an entertainment of herbs with love and kindness, than an ox from the stall with hatred.” (Prov. 
xv. 17.) For whatsoever those may say, they who are present must needs praise it, or give offense; 
assuming thus the rank of parasites, or rather, being worse than they. For parasites indeed, even though it 
be with shame and insult, have yet liberty of speech: but ye have not even this. But your meanness is 
indeed as great, (for ye fear and crouch,) but not so your honor. Surely then that table is deprived of every 
pleasure, but this is replete with all delight of soul. 


But let us examine the nature even of the meats themselves. For there indeed it is necessary to burst 
one’s self with the large quantity of wine, even against one’s will, but here none who is disinclined need 
eat or drink. So that there indeed the pleasure arising from the quality of the food is cancelled by the 
dishonor which precedes, and the discomfort which follows the surfeit. For not less than hunger doth 
surfeiting destroy and rack our bodies; but even far more grievously; and whomsoever you like to give me, 
I shall more easily destroy by bursting him with surfeit than by hunger. For thus the latter is easier to be 
borne than the other, for one might indeed endure hunger for twenty days, but surfeiting not for as many 
as two only. And the country people who are perpetually struggling with the one, are healthy, and need no 
physicians; but the other, surfeiting I mean, none can endure without perpetually calling in physicians; 
yea, rather, its tyranny hath often baffled even their attempt to rescue. 


So far then as pleasure is concerned, this [table of mine] hath the advantage. For if honor hath more 
pleasure than dishonor, if authority than subjection, and if manly confidence than trembling and fear, and 
if enjoyment of what is enough, than to be plunged out of depth in the tide of luxury; on the score of 
pleasure this table is better than the other. It is besides better in regard of expense; for the other is 
expensive, but this, not so. 


But what? is it then to the guests alone that this table is the more pleasurable, or bringeth it more 
pleasure than the other to him who inviteth them, as well? for this is what we are enquiring after rather. 
Now he who invites those makes preparation many days before, and is forced to have trouble and anxious 
thoughts and cares, neither sleeping by night, nor resting by day; but forming with himself many plans, 


conversing with cooks, confectioners, deckers of tables. Then when the very day is come, one may see him 
in greater fear than those who are going to fight a boxing match, lest aught should turn out other than 
was expected, lest he be shot with the glance of envy, lest he thereby procure himself a multitude of 
accusers. But the other escapeth all this anxious thought and trouble by extemporizing his table, and not 
being careful about it for many days before. And then, truly, after this, the former indeed hath straightway 
lost the grateful return; but the other hath God for his Debtor; and is nourished with good hopes, being 
every day feasted from off that table. For the meats indeed are spent, but the grateful thought is never 
spent, but every day he rejoices and exults more than they that are gorged with their excess of wine. For 
nothing doth so nourish the soul as a virtuous hope, and the expectation of good things. 


But now let us consider what follows. There indeed are flutes, and harps, and pipes; but here is no music 
of sounds unsuitable; but what? hymns, singing of psalms. There indeed the Demons are hymned; but 
here, the Lord of all, God. Seest thou with what gratitude this one aboundeth, with what ingratitude and 
insensibility that? For, tell me, when God hath nourished thee with His good things, and when thou 
oughtest to give Him thanks after being fed, dost thou even introduce the Demons? For these songs to the 
lyre, are none other than songs to Demons. When thou oughtest to say, “Blessed art Thou, O Lord, that 
Thou hast nourished me with Thy good things,” dost thou like a worthless dog not even so much as 
remember Him, but, over and above, introducest the Demons? Nay rather, dogs, whether they receive 
anything or not, fawn upon those they know, but thou dost not even this. The dog, although he receives 
nothing, fawns upon his master; but thou, even when thou hast received, barkest at Him. Again, the dog, 
even though he be well treated by a stranger, not even so will be reconciled of his hatred of him, nor be 
enticed on to be friends with him: but thou, even though suffering mischief incalculable from the Demons, 
introducest them at thy feasts. So that, in two ways, thou art worse than the dog. And the mention I have 
now made of dogs is happy, in regard of those who give thanks then only when they receive a benefit. 
Take shame, I pray you, at the dogs, which when famishing still fawn upon their masters. But thou, if thou 
hast haply heard that the Demon has cured anyone, straightway forsakest thy Master; O more 
unreasoning than the dogs! 


But, saith one, the harlots are a pleasure to look upon. What sort of pleasure are they? yea rather what 
infamy are they not? Thy house has become a brothel, madness, and fury; and art thou not ashamed to 
call this pleasure? If then it be allowed to use them, greater than all pleasure is the shame, and the 
discomfort which arises from the shame, to make one’s house a brothel, like hogs in wallowing in the 
mire? But if so far only be allowed as to see them, lo! again the pain is greater. For to see is no pleasure, 
where to use is not allowed, but the lust becomes only the greater, and the flame the fiercer. 


But wouldest thou learn the end? Those, indeed, when they rise up from the table, are like the madmen 
and those that have lost their wits; foolhardy, quarrelsome, laughing-stocks for the very slaves; and the 
servants indeed retire sober, but these, drunk. O the shame! But with the other is nothing of this sort; but 
closing the table with thanksgiving, they so retire to their homes, with pleasure sleeping, with pleasure 
waking, free from all shame and accusation. 


If thou wilt consider also the guests themselves, thou wilt see that the one are within just what the others 
are without; blind, maimed, lame; and as are the bodies of these, such are the souls of those, laboring 
under dropsy and inflammation. For of such sort is pride; for after the luxurious gratification a maiming 
takes place; of such sort is surfeiting and drunkenness, making men lame and maimed. And thou wilt see 
too that these have souls like the bodies of the others, brilliant, ommamented. For they who live in giving of 
thanks, who seek nothing beyond a sufficiency, they whose philosophy is of this sort are in all brightness. 


But let us see the end both here and there. There, indeed, is unchaste pleasure, loose laughter, 
drunkenness, buffoonery, filthy language; (for since they in their own persons are ashamed to talk filthily, 
this is brought about by means of the harlots;) but here is love of mankind, gentleness. Near to him who 
invites those stands vainglory arming him, but near the other, love of man, and gentleness. For the one 
table, love of man prepareth, but the other, vainglory, and cruelty, out of injustice and grasping. And that 
one ends in what I have said, in loss of wits, in delirium, in madness; (for such are the offshoots of 
vainglory;) but this one in thanksgiving and the glory of God. And the praise too, which cometh of men, 
attendeth more abundantly upon this; for that man is even regarded with an envious eye, but this all men 
regard as their common father, even they who have received no benefit at his hands. And as with the 
injured even they who have not been injured sympathize, and all become in common enemies (to the 
injurer): so too, when some receive kindness, they also who have not received any, not less than they who 
have, praise and admire him that conferred it. And there indeed is much envy, but here much tender 
solicitude, many prayers from all. 


And so much indeed here; but There, when Christ is come, this one indeed shall stand with much 
boldness, and shall hear before the whole world, “Thou sawest Me an hungered, and didst feed Me; 
naked, and didst clothe Me; a stranger, and didst take Me in” (Matt. xxv. 35.); and all the like words: but 
the other shall hear the contrary; “Wicked and slothful servant” (Matt. xxv. 26.); and again, “Woe unto 
them that luxuriate upon their couches, and sleep upon beds of ivory, and drink the refined wine, and 
anoint themselves with the chief ointments; they counted upon these things as staying, and not as 
fleeting.” (Amos vi. 4, 5, 6, Sept.) 


I have not said this without purpose, but with the view of changing your minds; and that you should do 
nothing that is fruitless. What then, saith one, of the fact that I do both the one and the other? This 
argument is much resorted to by all. And what need, tell me, when everything might be done usefully, to 
make a division, and to expend part on what is not wanted, but even without any purpose at all, and part 
usefully? Tell me, hadst thou, when sowing, cast some upon a rock, and some upon very good ground; is it 
likely that thou wouldest have been contented so, and have said, Where is the harm, if we cast some to no 
purpose, and some upon very good ground? For why not all into the very good ground? Why lessen the 
gain? And if thou have occasion to be getting money together, thou wilt not talk in that way, but wilt get it 
together from every quarter; but in the other case thou dost not so. And if to lend on usury; thou wilt not 
say, “Wherefore shall we give some to the poor, and some to the rich,” but all is given to the former: yet in 
the case before us, where the gain is so great, thou dost not thus calculate, and will not at length desist 
from expending without purpose, and laying out without return? 


“But,” saith one, “this also hath a gain.” Of what kind, tell me? “It increaseth friendships.” Nothing is 
colder than men who are made friends by these things, by the table, and surfeiting. The friendships of 
parasites are born only from that source. 


Insult not a thing so marvelous as love, nor say that this is its root. As if one were to say, that a tree which 
bore gold and precious stones had not its root of the same, but that it was gendered of rottenness; so 
doest even thou: for even though friendship should be born from that source, nothing could possibly be 
colder. But those other tables produce friendship, not with man, but with God; and that an intense one, so 
thou be intent on preparing them. For he that expendeth part in this way and part in that, even should he 
have bestowed much, hath done no great thing: but he that expendeth all in this way, even though he 
should have given little, hath done the whole. For what is required is that we give, not much or little, but 
not less than is in our power. Think we on him with the five talents, and on him with the two. (Matt. xxv. 
15.) Think we on her who cast in those two mites. (Mark xii. 41.) Think we on the widow in Elijah’s days. 
She who threw in those two mites said not, What harm if I keep the one mite for myself, and give the 
other? but gave her whole living. (1 Kings xvii.) But thou, in the midst of so great plenty, art more 
penurious than she. Let us then not be careless of our own salvation, but apply ourselves to almsgiving. 
For nothing is better than this, as the time to come shall show; meanwhile the present shows it also. Live 
we then to the glory of God, and do those things that please Him, that we may be counted worthy of the 
good things of promise; which may all we obtain, through the grace and love toward man of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to whom be the glory and the power and honor, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY II 


COLOSSIANS I. 9, 10 


“For this cause we also, since the day we heard it, do not cease to pray and make request for you, that ye 
may be filled with the knowledge of His will in all spiritual wisdom and understanding; to walk worthily of 
the Lord unto all pleasing, bearing fruit in every good work, and increasing in the knowledge of God.” 


“For this cause.” What cause? Because we heard of your faith and love, because we have good hopes, we 
are hopeful to ask for future blessings also. For as in the games we cheer on those most who are near 
upon gaining the victory, just so doth Paul also most exhort those who have achieved the greater part. 


“Since the day we heard it,” saith he, “we do not cease to pray for you.” Not for one day do we pray for 
you, nor yet for two, nor three. Herein he both shows his love, and gives them a gentle hint that they had 
not yet arrived at the end. For the words, “that ye may be filled,” are of this significancy. And observe, I 
pray, the prudence of this blessed one. He nowhere says that they are destitute of everything, but that 
they are deficient; everywhere the words, “that ye may be filled,” show this. And again, “unto all pleasing, 
in every good work” (ver. 11.), and again, “strengthened with all power,” and again, “unto all patience and 
long-suffering”; for the constant addition of “all” bears witness to their doing well in part, though, it might 
be, not in all. And, “that ye may be filled,” he saith; not, “that ye may receive,” for they had received; but 
“that ye may be filled” with what as yet was lacking. Thus both the rebuke was given without offense, and 
the praise did not suffer them to sink down, and become supine, as if it had been complete. But what is, 
“that ye may be filled with the knowledge of His will’? That through the Son we should be brought unto 
Him, and no more through Angels. Now that ye must be brought unto Him, ye have learnt, but it remains 
for you to learn this, and why He sent the Son. For had it been that we were to have been saved by 
Angels, He would not have sent Him, would not have given Him up. “In all spiritual wisdom,” he saith, 
“and understanding.” For since the philosophers deceived them; I wish you, he saith, to be in spiritual 
wisdom, not after the wisdom of men. But if in order to know the will of God, there needs spiritual 
wisdom; to know His Essence what it is, there is need of continual prayers. 


And Paul shows here, that since that time he has been praying, and has not yet prevailed, and yet has not 
desisted; for the words, “from the day we heard it,” show this. But it implies condemnation to them, if, 
from that time, even assisted by prayers, they had not amended themselves. “And making request,” he 
says, with much earnestness, for this the expression “ye knew” shows. But it is necessary still to know 
somewhat besides. “To walk worthily,” he says, “of the Lord.” Here he speaks of life and its works, for so 


he doth also everywhere: with faith he always couples conduct. “Unto all pleasing.” And how, “all 
pleasing”? “Bearing fruit in every good work, and increasing in the knowledge of God.” Seeing, saith he, 
He hath fully revealed Himself unto you, and seeing ye have received knowledge so great; do ye then 
show forth a conduct worthy of the faith; for this needeth elevated conduct, greater far than the old 
dispensation. For, he that hath known God, and been counted worthy to be God’s servant, yea, rather, 
even His Son, see how great virtue he needeth. “Strengthened with all power.” He is here speaking of 
trials and persecutions. We pray that ye might be filled with strength, that ye faint not for sorrow, nor 
despair. “According to the might of His glory.” But that ye may take up again such forwardness as it 
becometh the power of His glory to give. “Unto all patience and long-suffering.” What he saith is of this 
sort. Summarily, he saith, we pray that ye may lead a life of virtue, and worthy of your citizenship, and 
may stand firmly, being strengthened as it is reasonable to be strengthened by God. For this cause he doth 
not as yet touch upon doctrines, but dwells upon life, wherein he had nothing to charge them with, and 
having praised them where praise was due, he then comes down to accusation. And this he does 
everywhere: when he is about writing to any with somewhat to blame them for, and somewhat to praise, 
he first praises them, and then comes down to his charges. For he first conciliates the hearer, and frees 
his accusation from all suspicion, and shows that for his own part he could have been glad to praise them 
throughout; but by the necessity of the case is forced into saying what he does. And so he doth in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians. For after having exceedingly praised them as loving him, even from the case of 
the fornicator, he comes down to accuse them. But in that to the Galatians not so, but the reverse. Yea, 
rather, if one should look close into it, even there the accusation follows upon praise. For seeing he had no 
good deeds of theirs then to speak of, and the charge was an exceeding grave one, and they were every 
one of them corrupted; and were able to bear it because they were strong, he begins with accusation, 
saying, “I marvel.” (Gal. i. 6.) So that this also is praise. But afterwards he praises them, not for what they 
were, but what they had been, saying, “If possible, ye would have plucked out your eyes, and given them 
to me.” (Gal. v. 15.). 


“Bearing fruit,” he saith: this hath reference to works. “Strengthened”: this to trials. “Unto all patience 
and longsuffering”: long-suffering towards one another, patience towards those without. For longsuffering 
is toward those whom we can requite, but patience toward those whom we cannot. For this reason the 
term patient is never applied to God, but longsuffering frequently; as this same blessed one saith 
otherwhere in his writings, “Or despisest thou the riches of His goodness, and forbearance, and 
longsuffering?” “Unto all pleasing.” Not, one while, and afterwards not so. “In all spiritual wisdom,” he 
saith, “and understanding.” For otherwise it is not possible to know His will. Although indeed they thought 
they had His will; but that wisdom was not spiritual. “To walk,” saith he, “worthily of the Lord.” For this is 
the way of the best life. For he that hath understood God’s love to man, (and he doth understand it if he 
have seen the Son delivered up,) will have greater forwardness. And besides, we pray not for this alone 
that ye may know, but that ye may show forth your knowledge in works; for he that knows without doing, 
is even in the way to punishment. “To walk,” he saith, that is, always, not once, but continually. As to walk 
is necessary for us, so also is to live rightly. And when on this subject he constantly uses the term “walk,” 
and with reason, showing that such is the life set before us. But not of this sort is that of the world. And 
great too is the praise. “To walk,” he saith, “worthily of the Lord,” and “in every good work,” so as to be 
always advancing, and nowhere standing still, and, with a metaphor, “bearing fruit and increasing in the 
knowledge of God,” that ye might be in such measure “strengthened,” according to the might of God, as is 
possible for man to be. “Through His power,” great is the consolation.—He said not strength, but “power,” 
which is greater: “through the power,” he saith, “of His glory,” because that everywhere His glory hath 
the power. He thus comforts him that is under reproach: and again, “To walk worthily of the Lord.” He 
saith of the Son, that He hath the power everywhere both in heaven and in earth, because His glory 
reigneth everywhere. He saith not “strengthened” simply, but so, as they might be expected to be who are 
in the service of so strong a Master. “In the knowledge of God.” And at the same time he touches in 
passing upon the methods of knowledge; for this is to be in error, not to know God as one ought; or he 
means, so as to increase in the knowledge of God. For if he that hath not known the Son, knoweth not the 
Father either; justly is there need of increased knowledge: for there is no use in life without this. “Unto all 
patience and longsuffering,” he saith, “with joy, giving thanks” (ver. 12.) unto God. Then being about to 
exhort them, he makes no mention of what by and by shall be laid up for them; he did hint at this however 
in the beginning of the Epistle, saying, “Because of the hope which is laid up for you in the heavens” (ver. 
5.): but in this place he mentions the things which were already theirs, for these are the causes of the 
other. And he doth the same in many places. For that which hath already come to pass gains belief, and 
more carries the hearer along with it. “With joy,” he saith, “giving thanks” to God. The connection is this. 
We cease not praying for you, and giving thanks for the benefits already received. 


Seest thou how he bears himself along into speaking of the Son? For if “we give thanks with much joy,” it 
is a great thing that is spoken of. For it is possible to give thanks only from fear, it is possible to give 
thanks even when in sorrow. For instance; Job gave thanks indeed, but in anguish; and he said, “The Lord 
gave, the Lord hath taken away.” (Job i. 21.) For, let not any say that what had come to pass pained him 
not, nor clothed him with dejection of soul; nor let his great praise be taken away from that righteous one. 
But when it is thus, it is not for fear, nor because of His being Lord alone, but for the very nature of the 
things themselves, that we give thanks. “To Him who made us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light.” He hath said a great thing. What has been given, he saith, is of this nature; He hath 
not only given, but also made us strong to receive. Now by saying, “Who made us meet,” he showed that 


the thing was one of great weight. For example, were some low person to have become a king, he hath it 
in his power to give a governorship to whom he will; and this is the extent of his power, to give the 
dignity: he cannot also make the person fit for the office, and oftentimes the honor makes one so 
preferred even ridiculous. If however he have both conferred on one the dignity, and also made him fit for 
the honor, and equal to the administration, then indeed the thing is an honor. This then is what he also 
saith here; that He hath not only given us the honor, but hath also made us strong enough to receive it. 


For the honor here is twofold, the giving, and the making fit for the gift. He said not, gave, simply; but, 
“made us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light,” that is, who hath appointed us a 
place with the saints. But he did not say simply placed us, but hath given us to enjoy even the very same 
things, for “the portion” is that which each one receives. For it is possible to be in the same city, and yet 
not enjoy the same things; but to have the same “portion,” and yet not enjoy the same, is impossible. It is 
possible to be in the same inheritance, and yet not to have the same portion; for instance, all we (clergy) 
are in the inheritance, but we have not all the same portion. But here he doth not say this, but with the 
inheritance adds the portion also. But why doth he call it inheritance (or lot)? To show that by his own 
achievements no one obtains the kingdom, but as a lot is rather the result of good luck, so in truth is it 
here also. For a life so good as to be counted worthy of the kingdom doth no one show forth, but the whole 
is of His free gift. Therefore He saith, “When ye have done all, say, We are unprofitable servants, for we 
have done that which was our duty to do.” (Luke xvii. 10.) “To be partakers of the inheritance of the saints 
in light,”—he means, both the future and the present light,—that is, in knowledge. He seems to me to be 
speaking at once of both the present and the future. Then he shows of what things we have been counted 
worthy. For this is not the only marvel, that we are counted worthy of the kingdom; but it should also be 
added who we are that are so counted; for it is not unimportant. And he doth this in the Epistle to the 
Romans, saying, “For scarcely for a righteous man will one die, but peradventure for the good man some 
one would even dare to die.” (Rom. v. 7.) 


Ver. 13. “Who delivered us,” he saith, “from the power of darkness.” 


The whole is of Him, the giving both of these things and those; for nowhere is any achievement of ours. 
“From the power of darkness,” he saith, that is, of error, the dominion of the devil. He said not “darkness,” 
but “power”; for it had great power over us, and held us fast. For it is grievous indeed even to be under 
the devil at all, but to be so “with power,” this is far more grievous. “And translated us,” he saith, “into the 
kingdom of the Son of His love.” Not then so as to deliver man from darkness only, did He show His love 
toward him. A great thing indeed is it to have delivered from darkness even; but to have brought into a 
kingdom too, is a far greater. See then how manifold the gift, that he hath delivered us who lay in the pit; 
in the second place, that He hath not only delivered us, but also hath translated us into a kingdom. “Who 
delivered us.” He said not, hath sent us forth, but “delivered”: showing our great misery, and their capture 
of us. Then to show also the ease with which the power of God works, he saith, “And translated us,” just as 
if one were to lead over a soldier from one position to another. And he said not, “hath led over”; nor yet 
“hath transposed,” for so the whole would be of him who transposed, nothing of him who went over; but 
he said, “translated”; so that it is both of us and of Him. “Into the kingdom of the Son of His love.” He said 
not simply, “the kingdom of heaven,” but gave a grandeur to his discourse by saying, “The kingdom of the 
Son,” for no praise can be greater than this, as he saith elsewhere also: “If we endure, we shall also reign 
with Him.” (2 Tim. ii. 12.) He hath counted us worthy of the same things with the Son; and not only so, but 
what gives it greater force, with His Beloved Son. Those that were enemies, those that were in darkness, 
as it were on a sudden he had translated to where the Son is, to the same honor with Him. Nor was he 
content with only this, in order to show the greatness of the gift; he was not content with saying, 
“kingdom,” but he also added, “of the Son”; nor yet with this, but he added also “beloved”; nor yet with 
this, but he added yet, the dignity of His nature. For what saith he? “Who is the Image of the invisible 
God.” But he proceeded not to say this immediately, but meanwhile inserted the benefit which He 
bestowed upon us. For lest, when thou hearest that the whole is of the Father, thou shouldest suppose the 
Son excluded, he ascribes the whole to the Son, and the whole to the Father. For He indeed translated us, 
but the Son furnished the cause. For what saith he? “Who delivered us out of the power of darkness.” But 
the same is, “In whom we have the full redemption, even the forgiveness of sins.” For had we not been 
forgiven our sins, we should not have been “translated.” So here again the words, “In whom.” And he said 
not “redemption,” but “full redemption,” so that we shall not fall any more, nor become liable to death. 


Ver. 15. “Who is the image of the invisible God, the First-born of all creation.” 


We light here upon a question of heresy. So it were well we should put it off to-day and proceed with it to- 
morrow, addressing it to your ears when they are fresh. 


But if one ought to say anything more: the work of the Son is the greater. How? Because it were a thing 
impossible to give the kingdom to men whilst continuing in their sins; but thus it is an easier thing, so that 
He prepared the way for the gift. What sayest thou? He Himself loosed thee from thy sins: surely then He 
Himself also hath brought thee nigh; already he has laid by anticipation the foundation of his doctrine. 


But we must put a close to this discourse, when first we have made one remark. And what is this? Seeing 
we have come to enjoy so great a benefit, we ought to be ever mindful of it, and continually to turn in our 
minds the free gift of God, and to reflect upon what we have been delivered from, what we have obtained; 


and so we shall be thankful; so we shall heighten our love toward Him. What sayest thou, O man? Thou art 
called to a kingdom, to the kingdom of the Son of God—and art thou full of yawning, and scratching, and 
dozing? If need were that thou shouldest leap into ten thousand deaths every day, oughtest thou not to 
endure all? For the sake of office thou doest all manner of things; when then thou art going to share the 
kingdom of the Only-Begotten, wilt thou not spring down upon ten thousand swords? wouldest thou not 
leap into fire? And this is not all that is strange, but that when about to depart even, thou bewailest, and 
wouldest gladly dwell amongst the things which are here, being a lover of the body. What fancy is this? 
Dost thou regard even death as a thing of terror? The cause of this is luxury, ease: for he at least that 
should live an embittered life would wish even for wings, and to be loosed from hence. But now it is the 
same with us as with the spoiled nestlings, which would willingly remain for ever in the nest. But the 
longer they remain, the feebler they become. For the present life is a nest cemented together with sticks 
and mire. Yea, shouldest thou show me even the great mansions, yea the royal palace itself glittering with 
all its gold and precious stones; I shall think them no better than the nests of swallows, for when the 
winter is come they will all fall of themselves. By winter I mean That Day, not that it will be a winter to all. 
For God also calleth it both night and day; the first in regard of sinners, the latter of the just. So do I also 
now call it winter. If in the summer we have not been well brought up, so as to be able to fly when winter 
is come, our mothers will not take us, but will leave us to die of hunger, or to perish when the nest falls; 
for easily as it were a nest, or rather more easily, will God in that day remove all things, undoing and new 
molding all. But they which are unfledged, and not able to meet Him in the air, but have been so grossly 
brought up that they have no lightness of wing, will suffer those things which reason is such characters 
should suffer. Now the brood of swallows, when they are fallen, perish quickly; but we shall not perish, 
but be punished for ever. That season will be winter; or rather, more severe than winter. For, not winter 
torrents of water roll down, but rivers of fire; not darkness that riseth from clouds is there, but darkness 
that cannot be dispelled, and without a ray of light, so that they cannot see either the heaven, or the air, 
but are more straitened than those who have been buried in the earth. 


Oftentimes do we say these things, but there are whom we cannot bring to believe. But it is nothing 
wonderful if we, men of small account, are thus treated, when we discourse of such things, since the same 
happened to the Prophets also; when they spoke not of such matters only, but also of war and captivity. 
(Jer. xxi. 11; xxvii. 12, &c) And Zedekiah was rebuked by Jeremiah, and was not ashamed. Therefore the 
Prophets said, “Woe unto them that say, Let God hasten with speed His work, that we may see it, and let 
the counsel of the Holy One of Israel come, that we may know it.” (Isa. v. 18, 19.) Let us not wonder at 
this. For neither did those believe who were in the days of the ark; they believed, however, when their 
belief was of no gain to them; neither did they of Sodom expect [their fate], howbeit they too believed, 
when they gained nothing by believing. And why do I speak of the future? Who would have expected these 
things which are now happening in divers places; these earthquakes, these overthrows of cities? And yet 
were these things easier to believe than those; those, I mean, which happened in the days of the ark. 


Whence is this evident? Because that the men of those times had no other example to look at, neither had 
they heard the Scriptures, but with us, on the other hand, are countless instances that have happened 
both in our own, and in former years. But whence arose the unbelief of these persons? From a softened 
soul; they drank and ate, and therefore they believed not. For, what a man wishes, he thinks, and expects; 
and they that gainsay him are a jest. 


But let it not be so with us; for hereafter it will not be a flood; nor the punishment till death only; but 
death will be the beginning of punishment for persons who believe not that there is a Judgment. And doth 
any ask, who has come from thence, and said so? If now thou speakest thus in jest, not even so is it well; 
for one ought not to jest in such matters; and we jest, not where jesting is in place, but with peril; but if 
what thou really feelest, and thou art of opinion that there is nothing hereafter, how is it that thou callest 
thyself a Christian? For I take not into account those who are without. Why receivest thou the Laver? Why 
dost thou set foot within the Church? Is it that we promise thee magistracies? All our hope is in the things 
to come. Why then comest thou, if thou believest not the Scriptures? If thou dost not believe Christ, I 
cannot call such an one a Christian; God forbid! but worse than even Greeks. In what respect? In this; that 
when thou thinkest Christ is God, thou believest Him not as God. For in that other impiety there is at least 
consistency; for he who thinks not that Christ is God, necessarily will also not believe Him; but this 
impiety has not even consistency; to confess Him to be God, and yet not to think Him worthy of belief in 
what He has said; these are the words of drunkenness, of luxury, of riot. “Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” (1 Cor. xv. 32.) Not to-morrow; but now ye are dead, when ye thus speak. Shall we then 
be in nothing different from swine and asses? tell me. For if there be neither a judgment, nor a 
retribution, nor a tribunal, wherefore have we been honored with such a gift as reason, and have all 
things put under us? Why do we rule, and are they ruled? See how the devil is on every side urgent to 
persuade us to be ignorant of the Gift of God. He mixes together the slaves with their masters, like some 
man-stealer and ungrateful servant; he strives to degrade the free to the level of the criminal. And he 
seems indeed to be overthrowing the Judgment, but he is overthrowing the being of God. 


For such is ever the devil’s way; he puts forward everything in a wily, and not in a straightforward 
manner, to put us on our guard. If there is no Judgment, God is not just (I speak as a man): if God is not 
just, then there is no God at all: if there is no God, all things go on at haphazard, virtue is nought, vice 
nought. But he says nothing of this openly. Seest thou the drift of this satanical argument? how, instead of 


men, he wishes to make us brutes, or rather, wild beasts, or rather, demons? Let us then not be persuaded 
by him. For there is a Judgment, O wretched and miserable man! I know whence thou comest to use such 
words. Thou hast committed many sins, thou hast offended, thou hast no confidence, thou thinkest that 
the nature of things will even follow thy arguments. Meanwhile, saith he, I will not torment my soul with 
the expectation of hell, and, if there be a hell, I will persuade it that there is none; meanwhile I will live 
here in luxury! Why dost thou add sin to sin? If when thou hast sinned thou believest that there is a hell, 
thou wilt depart with the penalty of thy sins only to pay; but if thou add this further impiety, thou wilt also 
for thine impiety, and for this thy thought, suffer the uttermost punishment; and what was a cold and 
shortlived comfort to thee, will be a ground for thy being punished for ever. Thou hast sinned: be it so: 
why dost thou encourage others also to sin, by saying that there is no hell? Why didst thou mislead the 
simpler sort? Why unnerve the hands of the people? So far as thou art concerned, everything is turned 
upside down; neither will the good become better, but listless; nor the wicked desist from their 
wickedness. For, if we corrupt others, do we get allowance for our sins? Seest thou not the devil, how he 
attempted to bring down Adam? And has there then been allowance for him? Nay, surely it will be the 
occasion of a greater punishment, that he may be punished not for his own sins only, but also for those of 
others. Let us not then suppose that to bring down others into the same destruction with ourselves will 
make the Judgment-seat more lenient to us. Surely this will make it more severe. Why thrust we ourselves 
on destruction? The whole of this cometh of Satan. 


O man, hast thou sinned? Thou hast for thy Master One that loveth man. Entreat, implore, weep, groan; 
and terrify others, and pray them that they fall not into the same. If in a house some servant, of those that 
had offended their master, says to his son, “My child, I have offended the master, do thou be careful to 
please him, that thou be not as I”: tell me, will he not have some forgiveness? will he not bend and soften 
his master? But if, leaving so to speak, he shall say such words as these, that he will not requite every one 
according to his deserts; that all things are jumbled together indiscriminately, both good and bad; that 
there is no thanks in this house; what thinkest thou will be the master’s mind concerning him? will he not 
suffer a severer punishment for his own misdoings? Justly so; for in the former case his feeling will plead 
for him, though it be but weakly; but in this, nobody. If no other then, yet imitate at least that rich man in 
hell, who said, “Father Abraham, send to my kinsmen, lest they come into this place,” since he could not 
go himself, so that they might not fall into the same condemnation. Let us have done with such Satanical 
words. 


What then, saith he, when the Greeks put questions to us; wouldest thou not that we should try to cure 
them? But by casting the Christian into perplexity, under pretense of curing the Greek, thou aimest at 
establishing thy Satanical doctrine. For since, when communing with thy soul alone of these things, thou 
persuadest her not; thou desirest to bring forward others as witnesses. But if one must reason with a 
Greek, the discussion should not begin with this; but whether Christ be God, and the Son of God; whether 
those gods of theirs be demons. If these points be established, all the others follow; but, before making 
good the beginning, it is vain to dispute about the end; before learning the first elements, it is superfluous 
and unprofitable to come to the conclusion. The Greek disbelieves the Judgment, and he is in the same 
case with thyself, seeing that he too hath many who have treated these things in their philosophy; and 
albeit when they so spoke they held the soul as separated from the body, still they set up a seat of 
judgment. And the thing is so very clear, that no one scarcely is ignorant of it, but both poets and all are 
agreed among themselves that there is both a Tribunal and a Judgment. So that the Greek also disbelieves 
his own authorities; and the Jew doth not doubt about these things nor in a word doth any man. 


Why then deceive we ourselves? See, thou sayest these things to me. What wilt thou say to God, “that 
fashioned our hearts one by one” (Ps. xxxiii. 15.); that knoweth everything that is in the mind; “that is 
living and active, and sharper than any two-edged sword”? (Heb. iv. 12.) For tell me with truth; Dost thou 
not condemn thyself? And how should wisdom so great, as that one who sins should condemn himself, 
come by chance, for this is a work of mighty wisdom. Thou condemnest thyself. And will he who giveth 
thee such thoughts leave everything to go on at hazard? The following rule then will hold universally and 
strictly. Not one of those who live in virtue wholly disbelieves the doctrine of the Judgment, even though 
he be Greek or heretic. None, save a few, of those who live in great wickedness, receives the doctrine of 
the Resurrection. And this is what the Psalmist says, “Thy judgments are taken away from before his 
face.” (Ps. x. 5.) Wherefore? Because “his ways are always profane”; for he saith, “Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.” 


Seest thou that thus to speak is the mark of the grovelling? Of eating and drinking come these sayings 
which are subversive of the Resurrection. For the soul endures not, I say, it endures not the tribunal which 
the conscience supplieth, and so it is with it, as with a murderer, who firsts suggests to himself that he 
shall not be detected, and so goes on to slay; for had his conscience been his judge, he would not hastily 
have come to that daring wickedness. And still he knows, and pretends not to know, lest he should be 
tortured by conscience and fear, for, certainly, in that case, he would have been less resolute for the 
daring deed. So too, assuredly, they who sin, and day by day wallow in the same wickedness, are unwilling 
to know it, although their consciences pluck at them. 


But let us give no heed to such persons, for there will be, there will assuredly be, a Judgment and a 
Resurrection, and God will not leave so great works without direction. Wherefore, I beseech you, let us 


leave off wickedness, and lay fast hold on virtue, that we may receive the true doctrine in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. And yet, which is easier to receive? the doctrine of the Resurrection, or that of Fate? The latter is 
full of injustice, of absurdity, of cruelty, of inhumanity; the other of righteousness, awarding according to 
desert; and still men do not receive it. But the fault is, indolence, for no one that hath understanding 
receives the other. For amongst the Greeks even, they who did receive that doctrine, were those who in 
their definition of pleasure affirmed it to be the “end,” but they who loved virtue, would not receive it, but 
they cast it out as absurd. But if among the Greeks this were so, much more will it hold good with the 
doctrine of the Resurrection. And observe, I pray you, how the devil hath established two contrary things: 
for in order that we may neglect virtue; and pay honor to demons, he brought in this Necessity, and by 
means of each he procured the belief of both. What reason then will he be able to give, who obstinately 
disbelieves a thing so admirable, and is persuaded by those who talk so idly? Do not then support thyself 
with the consolation, that thou wilt meet with forgiveness; but let us, collecting all our strength, stir 
ourselves up to virtue, and let us live truly to God, in Christ Jesus our Lord, &c. 


HOMILY III 


COLOSSIANS I. 15-18 


“Who is the Image of the invisible God, the Firstborn of all creation: for in Him were all things created, in 
the heavens, and upon the earth, things visible and things invisible, whether thrones or dominions or 
principalities or powers: all things have been created through Him, and unto Him; and He is before all 
things, and in Him all things consist. And He is the head of the body, the Church.” 


To-day it is necessary for me to pay the debt, which yesterday I deferred, in order that I might address it 
to your minds when in full force. Paul, discoursing as we showed of the dignity of the Son, says these 
words: “Who is the Image of the invisible God.” Whose image then wilt thou have Him be? God’s? Then he 
is exactly like the one to whom you assign Him. For if as a man’s image, say so, and I will have done with 
you as a madman. But if as God and God’s Son, God’s image, he shows the exact likeness. Wherefore hath 
no Angel anywhere been called either “image” or “son,” but man both? Wherefore? Because in the former 
case indeed the exaltedness of their nature might presently have thrust the many into this impiety ; but in 
the other case the mean and low nature is a pledge of security against this, and will not allow any, even 
should they desire it, to suspect anything of the kind, nor to bring down the Word so low. For this cause, 
where the meanness is great, the Scripture boldly asserts the honor, but where the nature is higher, it 
forbears. “The Image of the Invisible” is itself also invisible, and invisible in like manner, for otherwise it 
would not be an image. For an image, so far as it is an image, even amongst us, ought to be exactly 
similar, as, for example, in respect of the features and the likeness. But here indeed amongst us, this is by 
no means possible; for human art fails in many respects, or rather fails in all, if you examine with 
accuracy. But where God is, there is no error, no failure. 


But if a creature: how is He the Image of the Creator? For neither is a horse the image of a man. If “the 
Image” mean not exact likeness to the Invisible, what hinders the Angels also from being His Image? for 
they too are invisible; but not to one another: but the soul is invisible: but because it is invisible, it is 
simply on that account an image, and not in such sort as he and angels are images. 


“The Firstborn of all creation.” “What then,” saith one, “Lo, He is a creature.” Whence? tell me. “Because 
he said Firstborn.’“ However, he said not “first created,” but “firstborn.” Then it is reasonable that he 
should be called many things. For he must also be called a brother “in all things.” (Heb. ii. 17.) And we 
must take from Him His being Creator; and insist that neither in dignity nor in any other thing is He 
superior to us? And who that hath understanding would say this? For the word “firstborn” is not 
expressive of dignity and honor, nor of anything else, but of time only. What does “the firstborn” signify? 
That he is created, is the answer. Well. If then this be so, it has also kindred expressions. But otherwise 
the firstborn is of the same essence with those of whom he is firstborn. Therefore he will be the firstborn 
son of all things—for it said “of every creature”; therefore of stones also, and of me, is God the Word 
firstborn. But again, of what, tell me, are the words “firstborn from the dead” (Col. i. 18; Rom. viii. 29.) 
declaratory? Not that He first rose; for he said not simply, “of the dead,” but “firstborn from the dead,” 
nor yet, “that He died first,” but that He rose the firstborn from the dead. So that they declare nothing 
else than this, that He is the Firstfruits of the Resurrection. Surely then neither in the place before us. 
Next he proceeds to the doctrine itself. For that they may not think Him to be of more recent existence, 
because that in former times the approach was through Angels, but now through Him; he shows first, that 
they had no power (for else it had not been “out of darkness” (ver. 13.) that he brought), next, that He is 
also before them. And he uses as a proof of His being before them, this; that they were created by him. 
“For in Him,” he saith, “were all things created.” What say here the followers of Paul of Samosata? “The 
things in the heavens.” What was in question, he has placed first; “and the things upon the earth.” Then 
he says, “the visible and the invisible things”; invisible, such as soul, and all that has come to exist in 
heaven; visible, such as men, sun, sky. “Whether thrones.” And what is granted, he lets alone, but what is 
doubted he asserts. “Whether thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers.” The words “whether,” 
“or,” comprehend the whole of things; but by means of the greater things show it of the less also. But the 
Spirit is not amongst the “powers.” “All things,” he saith, “have been created through Him, and unto 
Him.” Lo, “in Him,” is “through Him,” for having said “in Him,” he added, “through Him.” But what “unto 


Him”? It is this; the subsistence of all things depends on Him. Not only did He Himself bring them out of 
nothing into being, but Himself sustains them now, so that were they dissevered from His Providence, 
they were at once undone and destroyed. But He said not, “He continues them,” which had been a grosser 
way of speaking, but what is more subtle, that “on” Him they depend. To have only a bearing on Him is 
enough to continue anything and bind it fast. So also the word “firstborn,” in the sense of a foundation. 
But this doth not show the creatures to be consubstantial with Him; but that all things are through Him, 
and in Him are upheld. Since Paul also when he says elsewhere, “I have laid a foundation” (1 Cor. iii. 10.), 
is speaking not concerning substance, but operation. For, that thou mayest not think Him to be a minister, 
he says that He continues them, which is not less than making them. Certainly, with us it is greater even: 
for to the former, art conducts us; but to the latter, not so, it does not even stay a thing in decay. 


“And He is before all things,” he saith. This is befitting God. Where is Paul of Samosata? “And in Him all 
things consist,” that is, they are created into Him. He repeats these expressions in close sequence; with 
their close succession, as it were with rapid strokes, tearing up the deadly doctrine by the roots. For, if 
even when such great things had been declared, still after so long a time Paul of Samosata sprung up, 
how much more [would such have been the case], had not these things been said before? “And in Him,” he 
saith, “all things consist.” How “consist” in one who was not? So that the things also done through Angels 
are of Him. 


“And He is the head of the body, the Church.” 


Then having spoken of His dignity, he afterwards speaks of His love to man also. “He is,” saith he, “the 
Head of the body, the Church.” And he said not “of the fullness,” (although this too is signified,) out of a 
wish to show His great friendliness to us, in that He who is thus above, and above all, connected Himself 
with those below. For everywhere He is first; above first; in the Church first, for He is the Head; in the 
Resurrection first. That is, 


Ver. 18. “That He might have the preeminence.” So that in generation also He is first. And this is what 
Paul is chiefly endeavoring to show. For if this be made good, that He was before all the Angels; then 
there is brought in along with it this also as a consequence, that He did their works by commanding them. 
And what is indeed wonderful, he makes a point to show that He is first in the later generation. Although 
elsewhere he calls Adam first (1 Cor. xv. 45.), as in truth he is; but here he takes the Church for the whole 
race of mankind. For He is first of the Church; and first of men after the flesh, like as of the Creation. And 
therefore he here uses the word “firstborn.” 


What is in this place the meaning of “the Firstborn”? Who was created first, or rose before all; as in the 
former place it means, Who was before all things. And here indeed he uses the word “firstfruits,” saying, 
“Who is the Firstfruits, the Firstborn from the dead, that in all things He might have the preeminence,” 
showing that the rest also are such as He; but in the former place it is not the “Firstfruits” of creation. 
And it is there, “The Image of the invisible God,” and then, “Firstborn.” 


Ver. 19, 20. “For it was the good pleasure of the Father, that in Him should all the fullness dwell. And 
having made peace through the Blood of His Cross, through Him to reconcile all things unto Himself, 
whether things upon the earth, or things in the heavens.” 


Whatsoever things are of the Father, these he saith are of the Son also, and that with more of intensity, 
because that He both became “dead” for, and united Himself to us. He said, “Firstfruits,” as of fruits. He 
said not “Resurrection,” but “Firstfruits,” showing that He hath sanctified us all, and offered us, as it 
were, a sacrifice. The term “fullness” some use of the Godhead, like as John said, “Of His fullness have all 
we received.” That is, whatever was the Son, the whole Son dwelt there, not a sort of energy, but a 
Substance. 


He hath no cause to assign but the will of God: for this is the import of, “it was the good pleasure. . . in 
Him. And .. . through Him to reconcile all things unto Himself.” Lest thou shouldest think that He 
undertook the office of a minister only, he saith, “unto Himself.” (2 Cor. v. 18.) And yet he elsewhere says, 
that He reconciled us to God, as in the Epistle he wrote to the Corinthians. And he well said, “Through 
Him to make an end of reconciling”; for they were already reconciled; but completely, he says, and in such 
sort, as no more to be at enmity with Him. How? For not only the reconciliation was set forth, but also the 
manner of the reconciliation. “Having made peace through the Blood of His Cross.” The word “reconcile,” 
shows the enmity; the words “having made peace,” the war. “Through the Blood of His Cross, through 
Himself, whether things upon the earth, or things in the heavens.” A great thing indeed it is to reconcile; 
but that this should be through Himself too, is a greater thing; and a greater still,—how through Himself? 
Through His Blood. Through His Blood; and he said not simply His Blood, but what is yet greater, through 
the Cross. So that the marvels are five: He reconciled us; to God; through Himself; through Death; 
through the Cross. Admirable again! How he has mixed them up! For lest thou shouldest think that it is 
one thing merely, or that the Cross is anything of itself, he saith “through Himself.” How well he knows 
that this was a great thing. Because not by speaking words, but by giving Himself up for the 
reconciliation, He so wrought everything. 


But what is “things in the heavens”? For with reason indeed is it said, “the things upon the earth,” for 


those were filled with enmity, and manifoldly divided, and each one of us was utterly at variance with 
himself, and with the many; but how made He peace amongst “the things in the heavens”? Was war and 
battle there also? How then do we pray, saying, “Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth”? (Matt. vi. 
10.) What is it then? The earth was divided from heaven, the Angels were become enemies to men, 
through seeing the Lord insulted. “To sum up,” he saith, “all things in Christ, the things in the heavens, 
and the things upon the earth.” (Eph. i. 10.) How? The things in heaven indeed in this way: He translated 
Man thither, He brought up to them the enemy, the hated one. Not only made He the things on earth to be 
at peace, but He brought up to them him that was their enemy and foe. Here was peace profound. Angels 
again appeared on the earth thereafter, because that Man too had appeared in heaven. And it seems to me 
that Paul was caught up on this account (2 Cor. xii. 2.), and to show that the Son also had been received 
up thither. For in the earth indeed, the peace was twofold; with the things of heaven, and with themselves; 
but in heaven it was simple. For if the Angels rejoice over one sinner that repenteth, much more will they 
over so many. 


All this God’s power hath wrought. Why then place ye confidence in Angels? saith he. For so far are they 
from bringing you near, that they were ever your enemies, except God Himself had reconciled you with 
them. Why then run ye to them? Wouldest thou know the hatred which the Angels had against us, how 
great it was; and how averse to us they always were? They were sent to take vengeance in the cases of 
the Israelites, of David, of the Sodomites, of the Valley of weeping. (Ex. xxiii. 20.) Not so however now, 
but, on the contrary, they sang upon the earth (2 Sam. xxiv. 16.) with exceeding joy. And He led these 
down to men (Gen. xix. 13.), and led men up to them. 


And observe, I pray you, the marvel in this: He brought these first down hither, and then he took up man 
to them; earth became heaven, because that heaven was about to receive the things of earth. Therefore 
when we give thanks, we say, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will to men.” Behold, 
he saith, even men appeared well-pleasing to Him thereafter. What is “good will’? (Eph. ii. 14; Deut. xxxii. 
8, Sept.) Reconciliation. No longer is the heaven a wall of partition. At first the Angels were according to 
the number of the nations; but now, not to the number of the nations, but that of the believers. Whence is 
this evident? Hear Christ saying, “See that ye despise not one of these little ones, for their Angels do 
always behold the face of My Father which is in heaven.” (Matt. xviii. 10.) For each believer hath an 
Angel; since even from the beginning, every one of those that were approved had his Angel, as Jacob says, 
“The Angel that feedeth me, and delivereth me from my youth.” (Gen. xlviii. 15, 16, nearly.) If then we 
have Angels, let us be sober, as though we were in the presence of tutors; for there is a demon present 
also. Therefore we pray, asking for the Angel of peace, and everywhere we ask for peace (for there is 
nothing equal to this); peace, in the Churches, in the prayers, in the supplications, in the salutations; and 
once, and twice, and thrice, and many times, does he that is over the Church give it, “Peace be unto you.” 
Wherefore? Because this is the Mother of all good things; this is the foundation of joy. Therefore Christ 
also commanded the Apostles on entering into the houses straightway to say this, as being a sort of 
symbol of the good things; for He saith, “When ye come into the houses, say, Peace be unto you;” for 
where this is wanting, everything is useless. And to His disciples Christ said, “Peace I leave with you, My 
peace I give unto you.” (John xiv. 27.) This prepareth the way for love. And he that is over the Church, 
says not, “Peace be unto you,” simply, but “Peace be unto all.” For what if with this man we have peace, 
but with another, war and fighting? what is the gain? For neither in the body, should some of its elements 
be at rest and others in a state of variance, is it possible that health should ever be upheld; but only when 
the whole of them are in good order, and harmony, and peace, and except the whole are at rest, and 
continue within their proper limits, all will be overturned. And, further, in our minds, except all our 
thoughts are at rest, peace will not exist. So great a good is peace, as that the makers and producers of it 
are called the sons of God (Matt. v. 9, 45.), with reason; because the Son of God for this cause came upon 
the earth, to set at peace the things in the earth, and those in the heavens. But if the peacemakers are the 
sons of God, the makers of disturbance are sons of the devil. 


What sayest thou? Dost thou excite contentions and fightings? And doth any ask who is so unhappy? Many 
there are who rejoice at evil, and who do rather rend in pieces the Body of Christ, than did the soldiers 
pierce it with the spear, or the Jews who struck it through with the nails. A less evil was that than this; 
those Members, so cut through, again united, but these when torn off, if they be not united here, will 
never be united, but remain apart from the Fullness. When thou art minded to war against thy brother, 
bethink thee that thou warrest against the members of Christ, and cease from thy madness. For what if he 
be an outcast? What if he be vile? What if he be open to contempt? So saith He, “It is not the will of My 
Father that one of these little ones should perish.” (Matt. xviii. 14.) And again, “Their Angels do always 
behold the face of My Father which is in heaven.” (Ib. ver. 10.) God for his sake and thine even became a 
servant, and was slain; and dost thou consider him to be nothing? Surely in this respect also thou fightest 
against God, in that thou deliverest a judgment contrary to His. When he that is over the Church cometh 
in, he straightway says, “Peace unto all”; when he preacheth, “Peace unto all”; when he blesseth, “Peace 
unto all”; when he biddeth to salute, “Peace unto all”; when the Sacrifice is finished, “Peace unto all”: and 
again, in the middle, “Grace to you and peace.” How then is it not monstrous, if, while hearing so many 
times that we are to have peace, we are in a state of feud with each other; and receiving peace, and giving 
it back, are at war with him that giveth it to us? Thou sayest, “And to thy spirit.” And dost thou traduce 
him abroad? Woe is me! that the majestic usages of the Church are become forms of things merely, not a 
truth. Woe is me! that the watchwords of this army proceed no farther than to be only words. Whence also 


ye are ignorant wherefore is said, “Peace unto all.” But hear what follows, what Christ saith; “And into 
whatsoever city or village ye shall enter ... as ye enter into the house, salute it; and if the house be 
worthy, let your peace come upon it, but if it be not worthy, let your peace return to you.” (Matt. x. 11, 13.) 
We are therefore ignorant; because we look upon this merely as a figure of words; and we assent not to 
them in our minds. For do I give the Peace? It is Christ who deigneth to speak by us. Even if at all other 
times we are void of grace, yet are we not now, for your sakes. For if the Grace of God wrought in an ass 
and a diviner, for the sake of an economy, and the advantage of the Israelites (Num. 22.), it is quite clear 
that it will not refuse to operate even in us, but for your sakes will endure even this. 


Let none say then that I am mean, and low, and worthy of no consideration, and in such a frame of mind 
attend to me. For such I am; but God’s way always is, to be present even with such for the sake of the 
many. And, that ye may know this, with Cain He vouchsafed to talk for Abel’s sake (Gen. iv.), with the devil 
for Job’s (Job i.), with Pharaoh for Joseph’s (Gen. xli.), with Nebuchadnezzar for Daniel’s (Dan. ii; iv.), with 
Belshazzar, for the same (Dan. v.). And Magi moreover obtained a revelation (Matt. ii.); and Caiaphas 
prophesied, though a slayer of Christ, and an unworthy man, because of the worthiness of the priesthood. 
(John xi. 49.) And it is said to have been for this reason that Aaron was not smitten with leprosy. For why, 
tell me, when both had spoken against Moses did she alone suffer the punishment? (Num. xii.) Marvel not: 
for if in worldly dignities, even though ten thousand charges be laid against a man, yet is he not brought 
to trial before he has laid down his office, in order that it may not be dishonored along with him; much 
more in the case of spiritual office, be he whosoever he may, the grace of God works in him, for otherwise 
everything is lost: but when he hath laid it down, either after he is departed or even here, then indeed, 
then he will suffer a sorer punishment. 


Do not, I pray you, think that these things are spoken from us; it is the Grace of God which worketh in the 
unworthy, not for our sakes, but for yours. Hear ye then what Christ saith. “If the house be worthy, let 
your peace come upon it.” (Matt. x. 13-15.) And how becometh it worthy? If “they receive you” (Luke x. 
8.), He saith. “But if they receive you not, nor hear your words, . . . verily I say unto you, it shall be more 
tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment, than for that city.” What boots it 
then, that ye receive us, and hear not the things we say? What gain is it that ye wait upon us, and give no 
heed to the things which are spoken to you? This will be honor to us, this the admirable service, which is 
profitable both to you and to us, if ye hear us. Hear also Paul saying, “I wist not, brethren, that he was 
High Priest.” (Acts xxiii. 5.) Hear also Christ saying, “All whatsoever they bid you observe” (Matt. xxiii. 3.), 
that “observe and do.” Thou despisest not me, but the Priesthood; when thou seest me stripped of this, 
then despise me; then no more will I endure to impose commands. But so long as we sit upon this throne, 
so long as we have the first place, we have both the dignity and the power, even though we are unworthy. 
If the throne of Moses was of such reverence, that for its sake they were to be heard, much more the 
throne of Christ. It, we have received by succession; from it we speak; since the time that Christ hath 
vested in us the ministry of reconciliation. 


Ambassadors, whatever be their sort, because of the dignity of an embassy, enjoy much honor. For 
observe; they go alone into the heart of the land of barbarians, through the midst of so many enemies; and 
because the law of embassy is of mighty power, all honor them; all look towards them with respect, all 
send them forth with safety. And we now have received a word of embassy, and we are come from God, for 
this is the dignity of the Episcopate. We are come to you on an embassy, requesting you to put an end to 
the war, and we say on what terms; not promising to give cities, nor so and so many measures of corn, nor 
slaves, nor gold; but the kingdom of heaven, eternal life, society with Christ, the other good things, which 
neither are we able to tell you, so long as we are in this flesh, and the present life. Ambassadors then we 
are, and we wish to enjoy honor, not for our own sakes, far be it, for we know its worthlessness, but for 
yours; that ye may hear with earnestness the things we say; that ye may be profited, that not with 
listlessness or indifference ye may attend to what is spoken. See ye not ambassadors, how all pay court to 
them? We are God’s ambassadors to men; but, if this offend you, not we, but the Episcopate itself, not this 
man or that, but the Bishop. Let no one hear me, but the dignity. Let us then do everything according to 
the will of God, that we may live to the glory of God, and be counted worthy of the good things promised 
to those that love Him, through the grace and lovingkindness, &c. &c. 


HOMILY IV 


COLOSSIANS I. 21, 22 


“And you, being in time past, enemies and alienated in your mind, in your evil works, yet now hath He 
reconciled in the body of His flesh through death, to present you holy and without blemish and 
unreprovable before Him.” 


Here he goes to show that He reconciled those even who were unworthy of reconciliation. For by the 
saying that they were under the power of darkness, he shows the calamity in which they were. (v. 13.) But 
lest, on hearing of “the power of darkness,” thou shouldest consider it Necessity, he adds, “And you that 
were alienated,” so that though it appear to be the same thing that he says, yet it is not so; for it is not the 
same thing to deliver out of the evils him that through necessity came to suffer, and him that of his own 
will endures. For the former indeed is worthy to be pitied, but the latter hated. But nevertheless, he saith, 


you that are not against your wills, nor from compulsion, but with your wills, and wishes, sprang away 
from Him, and are unworthy of it, He hath reconciled. And seeing he had made mention of the “things in 
the heavens,” he shows, that all the enmity had its origin from hence, not thence. For they indeed were 
long ago desirous, and God also, but ye were not willing. 


And throughout he is showing that the Angels had no power in the successive times, forasmuch as men 
continued enemies; they could neither persuade them, nor, if persuaded, could they deliver them from the 
devil. For neither would persuading them be any gain, except he that held them were bound; nor would 
binding him have been of any service, except they whom he detained were willing to return. But both of 
these were needed, and they could do neither of them, but Christ did both. So that even more marvelous 
than loosing death, is the persuading them. For the former was wholly of Himself, and the power lay 
wholly in Himself, but of the latter, not in Himself alone, but in us also; but we accomplish those things 
more easily of which the power lies in ourselves. Therefore, as being the greater, he puts it last. And he 
said not simply “were at enmity,” but “were alienated,” which denotes great enmity, nor yet “alienated” 
[only], but without any expectation even of returning. “And enemies in your mind,” he says; then the 
alienation had not proceeded so far as purpose only—but what? “in your wicked works” also. Ye were both 
enemies, he saith, and ye did the works of enemies. 


“Yet now hath He reconciled in the body of His flesh through death to present you holy and without 
blemish and unreprovable before Him.” Again he lays down also the manner of the reconciliation, that it 
was “in the Body,” not by being merely beaten, nor scourged, nor sold, but even by dying a death the most 
shameful. Again he makes mention of the Cross, and again lays down another benefit. For He did not only 
“deliver,” but, as he says above, “Who made us meet” (ver. 12.), to the same he alludes here also. 
“Through” His “death,” he says, “to present you holy and without blemish and unreprovable before Him.” 
For truly, He hath not only delivered from sins, but hath also placed amongst the approved. For, not that 
He might deliver us from evils only, did He suffer so great things, but that also we might obtain the first 
rewards; as if one should not only free a condemned criminal from his punishment, but also advance him 
to honor. And he hath ranked you with those who have not sinned, yea rather not with those who have 
done no sin only, but even with those who have wrought the greatest righteousness; and, what is truly a 
great thing, hath given the holiness which is before Him, and the being unreprovable. Now an advance 
upon unblamable is unreprovable, when we have done nothing either to be condemned for, or charged 
with. But, since he ascribed the whole to Him, because through His death He achieved these things; 
“what then, says one, is it to us? we need nothing.” Therefore he added, 


Ver. 23. “If so be that ye continue in the faith grounded and steadfast, and not moved away from the hope 
of the Gospel.” 


Here he strikes a blow at their listlessness. And he said not simply “continue,” for it is possible to 
continue wavering, and vacillating; it is possible to stand, and continue, though turned this way and that. 
“Tf so be that ye continue,” he saith, “grounded and steadfast, and not moved away.” Wonderful! What a 
forcible metaphor he uses; he says not only not tossed to and fro, but not even moved. And observe, he 
lays down so far nothing burdensome, nor toilsome, but faith and hope; that is, if ye continue believing, 
that the hope of the things to come is true. For this indeed is possible; but, as regards virtuous living, it is 
not possible to avoid being shaken about, though it be but a little; so (what he enjoins) is not grievous. 


“From the hope,” he saith, “of the Gospel, which ye heard, which was preached in all creation under 
heaven.” But what is the hope of the Gospel, except Christ? For He Himself is our peace, that hath 
wrought all these things: so that he who ascribes them to others is “moved away”: for he has lost all, 
unless he believe in Christ. “Which ye heard,” he saith. And again he brings themselves as witnesses, then 
the whole world. He saith not, “which is being preached,” but hath already been believed and preached. 
As he did also at the outset (ver. 6.), being desirous by the witness of the many to establish these also. 
“Whereof I Paul was made a minister.” This also contributes to make it credible; “I,” saith he, “Paul a 
minister.” For great was his authority, as being now everywhere celebrated, and the teacher of the world. 


Ver. 24. “Now I rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, and fill up on my part that which is lacking of the 
afflictions of Christ in my flesh for His Body’s sake, which is the Church.” 


And what is the connection of this? It seems indeed not to be connected, but it is even closely so. And 
“minister,” he says, that is, bringing in nothing from myself, but announcing what is from another. I so 
believe, that I suffer even for His sake, and not suffer only, but even rejoice in suffering, looking unto the 
hope which is to come, and I suffer not for myself, but for you. “And fill up,” he saith, “that which is 
lacking of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh.” It seems indeed to be a great thing he has said; but it is not 
of arrogancy, far be it, but even of much tender love towards Christ; for he will not have the sufferings to 
be his own, but His, through desire of conciliating these persons to Him. And what things I suffer, I suffer, 
he saith, on His account: not to me, therefore, express your gratitude, but to him, for it is He Himself who 
suffers. Just as if one, when sent to a person, should make request to another, saying, I beseech thee, go 
for me to this person, then the other should say, “it is on his account I am doing it.” So that He is not 
ashamed to call these sufferings also his own. For He did not only die for us, but even after His death He 
is ready to be afflicted for your sakes. He is eagerly and vehemently set upon showing that He is even now 
exposed to peril in His own Body for the Church’s sake, and he aims at this point, namely, ye are not 


brought unto God by us, but by Him, even though we do these things, for we have not undertaken a work 
of our own, but His. And it is the same as if there were a band which had its allotted leader to protect it, 
and it should stand in battle, and then when he was gone, his lieutenant should succeed to his wounds 
until the battle were brought to a close. 


Next, that for His sake also he doeth these things, hearken: “For His Body’s sake,” he saith, assuredly 
meaning to say this: “I pleasure not you, but Christ: for what things He should have suffered, I suffer 
instead of Him.” See how many things he establishes. Great, he shows, is the claim upon their love. As in 
his second Epistle to the Corinthians, he wrote, saying, “he committed unto us the ministry of 
reconciliation” (2 Cor. v. 20.); and again, “We are ambassadors on behalf of Christ; as though God were 
entreating by us.” So also here he saith, “For his sake I suffer,” that he may the more draw them to Him. 
That is, though He who is your debtor is gone away, yet I repay. For, on this account he also said, “that 
which is lacking,” to show that not even yet does he consider Him to have suffered all. “For your sake,” he 
saith, and even after His death He suffers; seeing that still there remains a deficiency. The same thing he 
doeth in another way in the Epistle to the Romans, saying, “Who also maketh intercession for us” (Rom. 
viii. 34.), showing that He was not satisfied with His death alone, but even afterwards He doeth countless 
things. 


He does not then say this to exalt himself, but through a desire to show that Christ is even yet caring for 
them. And he shows what he says to be credible, by adding, “for His Body’s sake.” For that so it is, and 
that there is no unlikelihood in it, is plain from these things being done for His body’s sake. Look how He 
hath knitted us unto Himself. Why then introduce Angels between? “Whereof I was made,” he saith, “a 
minister.” Why introduce Angels besides? “I am a minister.” Then he shows that he had himself done 
nothing, albeit he is a minister. “Of which I was made,” saith he, “a minister, according to the dispensation 
of God which is given me to youward, to fulfill the word of God.” “The dispensation.” Either he means, He 
so willed that after His own departure we should succeed to the dispensation, in order that ye might not 
feel as deserted, (for it is Himself that suffers, Himself that is ambassador;) or he means this, namely, me 
who was more than all a persecutor, for this end He permitted to persecute, that in my preaching I might 
gain belief; or by “dispensation” he means, that He required not deeds, nor actions, nor good works, but 
faith and baptism. For ye would not otherwise have received the word. “For you,” he saith, “to fulfill the 
word of God.” He speaks of the Gentiles, showing that they were yet wavering, by the expression, “fulfill.” 
For that the cast-away Gentiles should have been able to receive such lofty doctrines was not of Paul, but 
of the dispensation of God; “for I never could have had the power,” he saith. Having shown that which is 
greater, that his sufferings are Christ’s, he next subjoins what is more evident, that this also is of God, “to 
fulfill His word in you.” And he shows here covertly, that this too is of dispensation, that it is spoken to you 
now, when ye are able to hear it, and cometh not of neglect, but to the end ye may receive it. For God 
doeth not all things on a sudden, but useth condescension because of His plenteous love toward man. And 
this is the reason why Christ came at this time, and not of old. And He shows in the Gospel, that for this 
reason He sent the servants first, that they might not proceed to kill the Son. For if they did not reverence 
the Son, even when He came after the servants, much less would they had He come sooner; if they gave 
no heed to the lesser commandments, how would they to the greater? What then, doth one object? Are 
there not Jews even now, and Greeks who are in a very imperfect condition? This, however, is an excess of 
listlessness. For after so long a time, after such great instructions, still to continue imperfect, is a proof of 
great stupidity. 


When then the Greeks say, why did Christ come at this time? let us not allow them so to speak, but let us 
ask them, whether He did not succeed? For as, if He had come at the very first, and had not succeeded, 
the time would not have been for us a sufficient excusation, so, seeing He hath succeeded, we cannot with 
justice be brought to account on the score of “the time.” For neither does any one demand of a physician, 
who has removed the disease, and restored one to health, to give an account of his treatment, nor yet 
does any examine closely a general who has gained a victory, why at this time, and why in this place. For 
these things it were in place to ask, had he not been successful; but when he has been successful, they 
must even be taken for granted. For, tell me, whether is more worthy of credit, thy reasoning and 
calumny, or the perfection of the thing? Conquered He, or conquered He not? show this. Prevailed He, or 
prevailed He not? Accomplished He what He said, or no? These are the articles of enquiry. Tell me, I pray. 
Thou fully grantest that God is, even though not Christ? I ask thee then; Is God without beginning? Thou 
wilt say, Certainly. Tell me then, why made He not men myriads of years before? For they would have lived 
through a longer time. They were now losers by that time during which they were not. Nay, they were not 
losers; but how, He who made them alone knows. Again, I ask thee, why did He not make all men at once? 
But his soul, whoever was first made, hath so many years of existence, of which that one is deprived which 
is not yet created. Wherefore made He the one to be brought first into this world, and the other 
afterwards? 


Although these things are really fit subjects for enquiry: yet not for a meddling curiosity: for this is not for 
enquiry at all. For I will tell you the reason I spoke of. For suppose human nature as being some one 
continued life, and that in the first times our race was in the position of boyhood; in those that succeeded, 
of manhood; and in these that are near extreme age, of an old man. Now when the soul is at its perfection, 
when the limbs of the body are unstrung, and our war is over, we are then brought to philosophy. On the 
contrary, one may say, we teach boys whilst young. Yes, but not the great doctrines, but rhetoric, and 


expertness with language; and the other when they are come to ripeness of age. See God also doing the 
same with the Jews. For just as though the Jews had been little children, he placed Moses over them as a 
schoolmaster, and like little children he managed these things for them through shadowy representations, 
as we teach letters. “For the law had a shadow of the good things to come, and not the very image of the 
things.” (Heb. x. 1.) As we both buy cakes for children and give them pieces of money, requiring of them 
one thing only, that for the present they would go to school; so also God at that time gave them both 
wealth and luxury, purchasing from them by this His great indulgence one only thing, that they would 
listen to Moses. Therefore He delivered them over to a schoolmaster, that they might not despise Himself 
as a tender, loving Father. See then that they feared him only; for they said not, Where is God? but, Where 
is Moses? and his very presence was fearful. So when they did amiss, observe how he punished them. For 
God indeed was desirous of casting them off; but he would not permit Him. Or rather the whole was of 
God; just as when a Father threatens whilst a schoolmaster entreats Him, and says, “Forgive them, I pray, 
on my account, and henceforward I undertake for them.” In this way was the wilderness a school. And as 
children who have been a long while at school are desirous of quitting it, so also were they at that time 
continually desiring Egypt, and weeping, saying, “We are lost, we are wholly consumed, we are utterly 
undone.” (Ex. xvi. 3.) And Moses broke their tablet, having written for them, as it were, certain words (Ex. 
xxxli. 19.); just as a schoolmaster would do, who having taken up the writing tablet, and found it badly 
written, throws away the tablet itself, desiring to show great anger; and if he have broken it, the father is 
not angry. For he indeed was busy writing, but they not attending to him, but turning themselves other 
ways, were committing disorder. And as in school, they strike each other, so also, on that occasion, he 
bade them strike and slay each other. And again, having given them as it were lessons to learn, then 
asking for them, and finding they had not learnt them, he would punish them. For instance. What writings 
were those that denoted the power of God? The events in Egypt? Yes, saith one, but these writings 
represented the plagues, that He punishes His enemies. And to them it was a school. For what else was 
the punishment of your enemies but your benefit? And in other respects too, He benefited you. And it was 
the same as if one should say he knew his letters, but when asked up and down, should be at fault, and be 
beaten. So they also said indeed that they knew the power of God, but when asked their knowledge up 
and down, they could not give it, and therefore were beaten. Hast thou seen water? Thou oughtest to be 
reminded of the water in Egypt. For He that of water made blood, will be also of power to do this. As we 
also say often to the children, “when in a book thou seest the letter A, remember that thou hadst it in thy 
tablet.” Hast thou seen famine? Remember that it was He that destroyed the crops! Hast thou seen wars? 
Remember the drowning! Hast thou seen that they are mighty who inhabit the land? But not mightier 
than the Egyptians. He who took thee out of the midst of them, will He not much more save thee when 
out? But they knew not how to answer their letters out of order, and therefore they were beaten. “They 
ate,” and drank, “and kicked.” (Deut. xxxii. 15.) When fed with their manna they ought not to have asked 
for luxury, seeing they had known the evils which proceed from it. And they acted precisely as if a free 
child, when sent to school, should ask to be reckoned with the slaves, and to wait on them,—so did these 
also in seeking Egypt—and when receiving all needful sustenance, and such as becomes a free person, 
and sitting at his father’s table, should have a longing for the ill-savored and noisy one of the servants. 
And they said to Moses, “Yea, Lord, all that thou hast spoken will we do, and be obedient.” (Ex. xxiv. 7.) 
And as it happens in the case of desperately bad children, that when the father would put them to death, 
the schoolmaster perseveringly entreats for them, the same was the case at that time also. 


Why have we said these things? Because we differ in nothing from children. Wilt thou hear their doctrines 
also, that they are those of children? “Eye for eye,” it is said, “and tooth for tooth.” (Lev. xxiv. 20.) For 
nothing is so eager to revenge as a childish mind. For seeing it is a passion of irrationality, and there is 
much irrationality, and great lack of consideration in that age, no wonder the child is tyrannized over by 
anger; and so great is the tyranny, that ofttimes after stumbling and getting up again, they will smite their 
knee for passion, or overturn the footstool, and so will allay their pain, and quench their rage. In some 
such way as this did God also deal with them, when He allowed them to strike out “Eye for eye, and tooth 
for tooth,” and destroyed the Egyptians and the Amalekites that had grieved them. And He promised such 
things; as if to one who said, “Father, such and such an one has beaten me,” the father should then reply, 
“Such and such an one is a bad man, and let us hate him.” So also doth God say, “I will be their enemy 
that are thine enemies, and I will hate them that hate thee.” (Ex. xxiii. 22.) And again, when Balaam 
prayed, the condescension which was used towards them was childish. For as with children, when having 
been frightened at anything not frightful, such as either a lock of wool, or any other thing of like sort, they 
are suddenly alarmed; that their fear may not continue in them, we bring the thing up to their hands, and 
make their nurses show it them: so also did God; seeing that the Prophet was a terror to them, he turned 
the terror of him into confidence. And as children who are under weaning have all manner of things in 
little baskets, so also did He give them everything, and dainties in abundance. Still the child longs for the 
breast; so did these also for Egypt and the flesh that was there. 


So that one would not be wrong in calling Moses both a teacher, and a nursing-father, and a conductor 
(Ex. xvi. 3; Num. xi. 4, 5.); the man’s wisdom was great. Howbeit it is not the same thing to guide men 
who are already philosophers, and to rule unreasoning children. And, if you are inclined to hear yet 
another particular; as the nurse says to the child, When thou easest thyself, take up thy garments, and for 
as long as thou sittest, so also did Moses. (Deut. xxiii. 13.) For all the passions are tyrannous in children 
(for as yet they have not that which is to bridle them), vainglory, desire, irrationality, anger, envy; just as 
in children, so they prevailed; they spat upon, they beat, Moses. And as a child takes up a stone, and we 


all exclaim, O do not throw it; so did they also take up stones against their father; and he fled from them. 
And as, if a father have any ornament, the child, being fond of ornament, asks him for it, in like manner, 
truly, did the party of Dathan and Abiram act, when they rebelled for the priesthood. (Num. xvi.) And 
besides, they were of all people the most envious, and little-minded, and in all respects imperfect. 


Ought then Christ, tell me, to have appeared at that time, at that time to have given them these teachings 
of true wisdom, when they were raging with lust, when they were as horses mad for the mare, when they 
were the slaves of money, of the belly? Nay, He would but have wasted his lessons of wisdom in 
discoursing with those of no understanding; and they would have neither learnt one thing nor the other. 
And as he who teaches to read before he has taught the alphabet, will never teach even so much as the 
alphabet; so indeed would it then have been also. But not so now, for by the grace of God much 
forbearance, much virtue, hath been planted everywhere. Let us give thanks then for all things, and not 
be over curious. For it is not we that know the due time, but He, The Maker of the time, and The Creator 
of the ages. 


In everything then yield we to Him: for this is to glorify God, not to demand of Him an account of what He 
doeth. In this way too did Abraham give glory to God; “And being fully persuaded,” we read, “that what He 
had promised, He was able to perform.” (Rom. iv. 21.) He did not ask about the future even; but we 
scrutinize the account even of the past. See how great folly, how great ingratitude, is here. But let us for 
the future have done, for no gain comes of it, but much harm even; and let our minds be gratefully 
disposed towards our Master, and let us send up glory to God, that making for all things an offering of 
thanksgiving, we may be counted worthy of His lovingkindness, through the grace and love toward man of 
His Only-begotten, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY V 


COLOSSIANS I. 26-28 


“Even the mystery which hath been hid from all ages and generations: but now hath it been manifested to 
His saints, to whom God was pleased to make known what is the riches of the glory of this mystery among 
the Gentiles, which is Christ in you, the hope of glory: whom we proclaim, admonishing every man, and 
teaching every man in all wisdom, that we may present every man perfect in Christ.” 


Having said what we have come to, and showed the lovingkindness of God and the honor, by the greatness 
of the things given, he introduces yet another consideration that heightens them, namely, that neither 
before us did any one know Him. As he doth also in the Epistle to the Ephesians, saying, neither Angels, 
nor principalities, nor any other created power, but only the Son of God knew. (Eph. iii. 5, 9, 10.) And he 
said, not simply hid, but “quite hid,” and that even if it hath but now come to pass, yet it is of old, and 
from the beginning God willed these things, and they were so planned out; but why, he saith not yet. 
“From the ages,” from the beginning, as one might say. And with reason he calleth that a mystery, which 
none knew, save God. And where hid? In Christ; as he saith in the Epistle to the Ephesians (Eph. iii. 9.), or 
as when the Prophet saith, “From everlasting even to everlasting Thou art.” (Ps. xc. 2.) But now hath been 
manifested, he saith, “to His saints.” So that it is altogether of the dispensation of God. “But now hath 
been manifested,” he saith. He saith not, “is come to pass,” but, “hath been manifested to His saints.” So 
that it is even now still hid, since it hath been manifested to His saints alone. 


Let not others therefore deceive you, for they know not. Why to them alone? “To whom He was pleased,” 
he saith. See how everywhere He stops the mouth of their questions. “To whom God was pleased to make 
known,” he saith. Yet His will is not without reason. By way of making them accountable for grace, rather 
than allowing them to have high thoughts, as though it were of their own achieving, he said, “To whom he 
was pleased to make known.” “What is the riches of the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles.” He 
hath spoken loftily, and accumulated emphasis, seeking, out of his great earnestness, for amplification 
upon amplification. For this also is an amplification, the saying indefinitely, “The riches of the glory of this 
mystery among the Gentiles.” For it is most of all apparent among the Gentiles, as he also says elsewhere, 
“And that the Gentiles might glorify God for His mercy.” (Rom. xv. 9.) For the great glory of this mystery is 
apparent among others also, but much more among these. For, on a sudden, to have brought men more 
senseless than stones to the dignity of Angels, simply through bare words, and faith alone, without any 
laboriousness, is indeed glory and riches of mystery: just as if one were to take a dog, quite consumed 
with hunger and the mange, foul, and loathsome to see, and not so much as able to move, but lying cast 
out, and make him all at once into a man, and to display him upon the royal throne. They were wont to 
worship stones and the earth; but they learned that themselves are better both than the heaven and the 
sun, and that the whole world serveth them; they were captives and prisoners of the devil: on a sudden 
they are placed above his head, and lay commands on him and scourge him: from being captives and 
slaves to demons, they are become the body of The Master of the Angels and the Archangels; from not 
knowing even what God is, they are become all at once sharers even in God’s throne. Wouldest thou see 
the countless steps they overleaped? First, they had to learn that stones are not gods; secondly, that they 
not only are not gods, but inferior even to men; thirdly, to brutes even; fourthly, to plants even; fifthly, they 
brought together the extremes: that not only stones but not earth even, nor animals, nor plants, nor man, 
nor heaven; or, to begin again, that not stones, not animals, not plants, not elements, not things above, not 


things below, not man, not demons, not Angels, not Archangels, not any of those Powers above, ought to 
be worshiped by the nature of man. Being drawn up, as it were, from some deep, they had to learn that 
the Lord of all, He is God, that Him alone is it right to worship; that the virtuous life is a good thing; that 
this present death is not death, nor this life, life; that the body is raised, that it becomes incorruptible, 
that it will ascend into heaven, that it obtains even immortality, that it standeth with Angels, that it is 
removed thither. But Him who was there below, having cleared at a bound all these steps, He has placed 
on high upon the throne, having made Him that was lower than the stones, higher in dominion than the 
Angels, and the Archangels, and the thrones, and the dominions. Truly “What is the riches of the glory of 
this mystery?” Just as if one should show a fool to be all at once made a philosopher; yea rather, 
whatsoever one should say, it would be as nothing: for even the words of Paul are undefined. “What is the 
riches,” he saith, “of the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles, which is Christ in you?” Again, they had 
to learn that He who is above, and who ruleth Angels and dominions, and all the other Powers, came down 
below, and was made Man, and suffered countless things, and rose again, and was received up. 


All these things were of the mystery; and he sets them down together with lofty praise, saying, “Which is 
Christ in you?” But if He be in you, why seek ye Angels? “Of this mystery.” For there are other mysteries 
besides. But this is really a mystery, which no one knew, which is marvelous, which is beside the common 
expectation, which was hid. “Which is Christ in you,” he saith, “the hope of glory, whom we proclaim,” 
bringing Him from above. “Whom we,” not Angels: “teaching” and “admonishing”: not imperiously nor 
using constraint, for this too is of God’s lovingkindness to men, not to bring them to Him after the manner 
of a tyrant. Seeing it was a great thing he had said, “teaching,” he added, “admonishing,” which is rather 
like a father than an instructor. “Whom,” saith he, “we proclaim, admonishing every man, and teaching 
every man in all wisdom.” So that all wisdom is needed. That is, saying all things in wisdom. For the 
ability to learn such things exists not in every one. “That we may present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus.” What sayest thou, “every man”? Yea; this is what we are earnestly desirous of doing, he saith. For 
what, if this do not come to pass? the blessed Paul endeavored. “Perfect.” This then is perfection, the 
other is imperfect: so that if one have not even the whole of wisdom, he is imperfect. “Perfect in Christ 
Jesus,” not in the Law, nor in Angels, for that is not perfection. “In Christ,” that is, in the knowledge of 
Christ. For he that knows what Christ has done, will have higher thoughts than to be satisfied with Angels. 


“In Christ Jesus”; Ver. 29. “Whereunto I labor also, striving.” And he said not, “I am desirous” merely, nor 
in any indifferent way, but “I labor, striving,” with great earnestness, with much watching. If I, for your 
good, thus watch, much more ought ye. Then again, showing that it is of God, he saith, “according to His 
working which worketh in me mightily.” He shows that this is the work of God. He, now, that makes me 
strong for this, evidently wills it. Wherefore also when beginning he saith, “Through the will of God.” (Ver. 
1.) So that it is not only out of modesty he so expresses himself, but insisting on the truth of the Word as 
well. “And striving.” In saying this, he shows that many are fighting against him. Then great is his tender 
affection. 


Chap. ii. v. 1. “For I would have you know how greatly I strive for you, and for them at Laodicea.” 


Then lest this should seem owing to their peculiar weakness, he joined others also with them, and as yet 
condemned them not. But why does he say, “And as many as have not seen my face in the flesh”? He 
shows here after a divine manner, that they saw him constantly in the Spirit. And he bears witness to their 
great love. 


Ver. 2, 3. “That their hearts may be comforted, they being knit together in love, and unto all riches of the 
full assurance of understanding, that they may know the mystery of God the Father, and of Christ: in 
whom are all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden.” 


Now henceforward he is hastening and in pangs to enter upon the doctrine, neither accusing them, nor 
clearing them of accusation. “I strive,” he saith. To what end? That they may be knit together. What he 
means is something like this; that they may stand firm in the faith. He doth not however so express 
himself; but extenuates the matter of accusation. That is, that they may be united with love, not with 
necessity nor with force. For as I have said, he always avoids offending, by leaving it to themselves; and 
therefore “striving,” because I wish it to be with love, and willingly. For I do not wish it to be with the lips 
merely, nor merely that they shall be brought together, but “that their hearts may be comforted.” 


“Being knit together in love unto all riches of the full assurance of understanding.” That is, that they may 
doubt about nothing, that they may be fully assured in all things. But I meant full assurance which is by 
faith, for there is a full assurance which cometh by arguments, but that is worthy of no consideration. I 
know, he saith, that ye believe, but I would have you fully assured: not “unto riches” only, but “unto all 
riches”; that your full assurance may be intense, as well as in all things. And observe the wisdom of this 
blessed one. He said not, “Ye do ill that ye are not fully assured,” nor accused them; but, ye know not how 
desirous I am that ye may be fully assured, and not merely so, but with understanding. For seeing he 
spoke of faith; suppose not, he saith, that I meant barely and unprofitably, but with understanding and 
love. “That they may know the mystery of God the Father and of Christ.” So that this is the mystery of 
God, the being brought unto Him by the Son. “And of Christ, in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge.” But if they are in Him, then wisely also no doubt He came at this time. Wherefore then 
do some foolish persons object to Him, “See how He discourseth with the simpler sort.” “In whom are all 


the treasures.” He himself knows all things. “Hid,” for think not in truth that ye already have all; they are 
hidden also even from Angels, not, from you only; so that you ought to ask all things from Him. He himself 
giveth wisdom and knowledge. Now by saying, “treasures,” he shows their largeness, by “All,” that He is 
ignorant of nothing, by “hid,” that He alone knoweth. 


Ver. 4. “This I say, that no one may delude you with persuasiveness of speech.” 


Seest thou that he saith, I have therefore said this, that ye may not seek it from men. “Delude you,” he 
saith, “with persuasiveness of speech.” For what if any doth speak, and speak persuasively? 


Ver. 5. “For though I am absent in the flesh, yet am I with you in the spirit.” 


The direct thing to have said here was, “even though I be absent in the flesh, yet, nevertheless, I know the 
deceivers”; but instead he has ended with praise, “Joying and beholding your order, and the steadfastness 
of your faith in Christ.” “Your order,” he means, your good order. “And the steadfastness of your faith in 
Christ.” This is still more in the way of encomium. And he said not “faith,” but steadfastness, as to soldiers 
standing in good order and firmly. Now that which is steadfast, neither deceit nor trial can shake asunder. 
Not only, he saith, have ye not fallen, but no one hath so much as thrown you into disorder. He hath set 
himself over them, that they may fear him as though present; for thus is order preserved. From solidity 
follows compactedness, for you will then produce solidity, when having brought many things together, you 
shall cement them compactedly and inseparably; thus a solidity is produced, as in the case of a wall. But 
this is the peculiar work of love; for those who were by themselves, when it hath closely cemented and 
knit them together, it renders solid. And faith, again, doeth the same thing; when it allows not reasonings 
to intrude themselves. For as reasonings divide, and shake loose, so faith causes solidity and 
compactness. 


For seeing God hath bestowed upon us benefits surpassing man’s reasoning, suitably enough He hath 
brought in faith. It is not possible to be steadfast, when demanding reasons. For behold all our lofty 
doctrines, how destitute they are of reasonings, and dependent upon faith alone. God is not anywhere, 
and is everywhere. What hath less reason in it than this? Each by itself is full of difficulty. For, indeed, He 
is not in place; nor is there any place in which He is. He was not made, He made not Himself, He never 
began to be. What reasoning will receive this, if there be not faith? Does it not seem to be utterly 
ridiculous, and more endless than a riddle? 


Now that He hath no beginning, and is uncreate, and uncircumscribed, and infinite, is, as we have said, a 
manifest difficulty; but let us consider His incorporealness, whether we can search out this by reasoning. 
God is incorporeal. What is incorporeal? A bare word, and no more, for the apprehension has received 
nothing, has impressed nothing upon itself; for if it does so impress, it comes to nature, and what 
constitutes body. So that the mouth speaks indeed, but the understanding knows not what it speaks, save 
one thing only, that it is not body, this is all it knows. And why do I speak of God? In the case of the soul, 
which is created, inclosed, circumscribed, what is incorporealness? say! show! Thou canst not. Is it air? 
But air is body, even though it be not compact, and it is plain from many proofs that it is a yielding body. 
Fire is body, whilst the energy of the soul is bodiless. Wherefore? Since it penetrateth everywhere. If it is 
not itself body, then that which is incorporeal exists in place, therefore it is circumscribed; and that which 
is circumscribed has figure; and figures are linear, and lines belong to bodies. Again, that which is without 
figure, what conception does it admit? It has no figure, no form, no outline. Seest thou how the 
understanding becomes dizzy? 


Again, That Nature [viz. God’s] is not susceptible of evil. But He is also good of His own will; it is 
therefore susceptible. But one may not so Say, far be it! Again, was He brought into being, willing it, or not 
willing it? But neither may one say this. Again, circumscribes He the world, or no? If He circumscribes it 
not, He is Himself circumscribed, but if He circumscribes it, He is infinite in His nature. Again, 
circumscribes He Himself? If He circumscribes Himself, then He is not without beginning to Himself, but 
to us; therefore He is not in His nature without beginning. Everywhere one must grant contradictories. 


Seest thou how great the darkness is; and how everywhere there is need of faith. This it is, that is solid. 
But, if you will, let us come to things which are less than these. That substance hath an operation. And 
what in His case is operation? Is it a certain motion? Then He is not immutable: for that which is moved, is 
not immutable: for, from being motionless it becomes in motion. But nevertheless He is in motion, and 
never stands still. But what kind of motion, tell me; for amongst us there are seven kinds; down, up, in, 
out, right, left, circular, or, if not this, increase, decrease, generation, destruction, alteration. But is His 
motion none of these, but such as the mind is moved with? No, nor this either. Far be it! for in many things 
the mind is even absurdly moved. Is to will, to operate, or not? If to will is to operate, and He wills all men 
to be good, and to be saved (1 Tim. ii. 4.), how comes it not to pass? But to will is one thing, to operate, 
another. To will then is not sufficient for operation. How then saith the Scripture, “He hath done 
whatsoever He willed”? (Ps. cxv. 3.) And again, the leper saith unto Christ, “If Thou wilt, Thou canst make 
me clean.” (Matt. viii. 2.) For if this follows in company with the will, what is to be said? Will ye that I 
mention yet another thing? How were the things that are, made out of things that are not? How will they 
be resolved into nothing? What is above the heaven? And again, what above that? and what above that? 
and beyond that? and so on to infinity. What is below the earth? Sea, and beyond this, what? and beyond 


that again? Nay; to the right, and to the left, is there not the same difficulty? 


But these indeed are things unseen. Will ye that I lead the discourse to those which are seen; those which 
have already happened? Tell me, how did the beast contain Jonah in its belly, without his perishing? Is it 
not void of reason, and its motions without control? How spared it the righteous man? How was it that the 
heat did not suffocate him? How was it that it putrefied him not? For if to be in the deep only, is past 
contriving, to be both in the creature’s bowels, and in that heat, is very far more unaccountable. If from 
within we breathe the air, how did the respiration suffice for two animals? And how did it also vomit him 
forth unharmed? And how too did he speak? And how too was he self-possessed, and prayed? Are not 
these things incredible? If we test them by reasonings, they are incredible, if by faith, they are exceeding 
credible. 


Shall I say something more than this? The wheat in the earth’s bosom decays, and rises again. Behold 
marvels, opposite, and each surpassing the other; marvelous is the not becoming corrupted, marvelous, 
after becoming so, is the rising again. Where are they that make sport of such things, and disbelieve the 
Resurrection and say, This bone how shall it be cemented to that? and introduce such like silly tales. Tell 
me, how did Elias ascend in a chariot of fire? Fire is wont to burn, not to carry aloft. How lives he so long 
a time? In what place is he? Why was this done? Whither was Enoch translated? Lives he on like food with 
us? and what is it hinders him from being here? Nay, but does he not eat? And wherefore was he 
translated? Behold how God schooleth us by little and little. He translated Enoch; no very great thing that. 
This instructed us for the taking up of Elias. He shut in Noe into the ark (Gen. vii. 7.); nor is this either 
any very great thing. This instructed us for the shutting up of the prophet within the whale. Thus even the 
things of old stood in need of forerunners and types. For as in a ladder the first step sends on to the 
second, and from the first it is not possible to step to the fourth, and this sends one on to that, that that 
may be the way to the next; and as it is not possible either to get to the second before the first; so also is 
it here. 


And observe the signs of signs, and thou wilt discern this in the ladder which Jacob saw. “Above,” it is 
said, “the Lord stood fast, and underneath Angels were ascending and descending.” (Gen. xxviii. 13.) It 
was prophesied that the Father hath a Son; it was necessary this should be believed. Whence wouldest 
thou that I show thee the signs of this? From above, downward? From beneath, upward? Because He 
begetteth without passion, for this reason did she that was barren first bear. Let us rather go higher. It 
was necessary to be believed, that He begat of Himself. What then? The thing happens obscurely indeed, 
as in type and shadow, but still it doth happen, and as it goes on it becomes somehow clearer. A woman is 
formed out of man alone, and he remains whole and entire. Again, it was necessary there should be some 
sure sign of the Conception of a Virgin. So the barren beareth, not once only, but a second time and a 
third, and many times. Of His birth then of a Virgin, the barren is a type, and she sends the mind forward 
to faith. Again, this was a type of God being able to beget alone. For if man is the chief agent, and birth 
takes place without him, in a more excellent way, much rather, is One begotten of the Chiefest Agent. 
There is still another generation, which is a type of the Truth. I mean, ours by the Spirit. Of this again the 
barren a type, the fact that it is not of blood (John i. 13.); this pertains to the generation above. The one— 
as also the types—shows that the generation is to be without passion; the other, that it could proceed from 
one above. 


Christ is above, ruling over all things: it was necessary this should be believed. The same takes place in 
the earth with respect to man. “Let Us make man after Our image and likeness” (Gen. i. 26.), for dominion 
of all the brutes. Thus He instructed us, not by words, but by actions. Paradise showed the separateness 
of his nature, and that man was the best thing of all. Christ was to rise again; see now how many sure 
signs there were; Enoch, Elias, Jonas, the fiery furnace, the case of Noah, baptism, the seeds, the plants, 
our own generation, that of all animals. For since on this everything was at stake, it, more than any other, 
had abundance of types. 


That the Universe is not without a Providence we may conjecture from things amongst ourselves, for 
nothing will continue to exist, if not provided for; but even herds, and all other things stand in need of 
governance. And that the Universe was not made by chance, Hell is a proof, and so was the deluge in 
Noah’s day, the fire, the overwhelming of the Egyptians in the sea, the things which happened in the 
wilderness. 


It was necessary too that many things should prepare the way for Baptism; yea, thousands of things; 
those, for instance, in the Old Testament, those in the Pool, the cleansing of him that was not sound in 
health, the deluge itself, and all the things that have been done in water, the baptism of John. 


It was necessary to be believed that God giveth up His Son; a man did this by anticipation, Abraham the 
Patriarch. Types then of all these things, if we are so inclined, we shall find by searching in the Scriptures. 
But let us not be weary, but attune ourselves by these things. Let us hold the faith steadfastly, and show 
forth strictness of life: that having through all things returned thanks to God, we may be counted worthy 
of the good things promised to them that love Him, through the grace and lovingkindness of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY VI 


COLOSSIANS II. 6, 7 


“As therefore ye received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk in Him, rooted and built up in Him, and stablished 
in your faith, even as ye were taught, abounding in thanksgiving.” 


Again, he takes hold on them beforehand with their own testimony, saying, “As therefore ye received.” We 
introduce no strange addition, he saith, neither do ye. “Walk ye in Him,” for He is the Way that leadeth to 
the Father: not in the Angels; this way leadeth not thither. “Rooted,” that is, fixed; not one while going this 
way, another that, but “rooted”: now that which is rooted, never can remove. Observe how appropriate are 
the expressions he employs. “And built up,” that is, in thought attaining unto Him. “And stablished” in 
Him, that is, holding Him, built as on a foundation. He shows that they had fallen down, for the word 
“built” has this force. For the faith is in truth a building; and needs both a strong foundation, and secure 
construction. For both if any one build not upon a secure foundation it will shake; and even though he do, 
if it be not firm, it will not stand. “As ye were taught.” Again, the word “As.” “Abounding,” he saith, “in 
thanksgiving”; for this is the part of well-disposed persons, I say not simply to give thanks, but with great 
abundance, more than ye learned, if possible, with much ambition. 


Ver. 8. “Take heed lest there shall be any one that maketh spoil of you.” 


Seest thou how he shows him to be a thief, and an alien, and one that enters in softly? For he has already 
represented him to be entering in. “Beware.” And he well said “maketh spoil.” As one digging away a 
mound from underneath, may give no perceptible sign, yet it gradually settles, so do you also beware; for 
this is his main point, not even to let himself be perceived. As if some one were robbing every day, and he 
(the owner of the house) were told, “Beware lest there be some one”; and he shows the way—through this 
way—as if we were to say, through this chamber; so, “through philosophy,” says he. 


Then because the term “philosophy” has an appearance of dignity, he added, “and vain deceit.” For there 
is also a good deceit; such as many have been deceived by, which one ought not even to call a deceit at all. 
Whereof Jeremiah speaks; “O Lord, Thou hast deceived me, and I was deceived” (Jer. xx. 7.); for such as 
this one ought not to call a deceit at all; for Jacob also deceived his father, but that was not a deceit, but 
an economy. “Through his philosophy,” he saith, “and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ.” Now he sets about to reprove their observance of particular 
days, meaning by elements of the world the sun and moon; as he also said in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
“How turn ye back again to the weak and beggarly elements?” (Gal. iv. 9.) And he said not observances of 
days, but in general of the present world, to show its worthlessness: for if the present world be nothing, 
much more then its elements. Having first shown how great benefits and kindnesses they had received, he 
afterwards brings on his accusation, thereby to show its greater seriousness, and to convict his hearers. 
Thus too the Prophets do. They always first point out the benefits, and then they magnify their accusation; 
as Esaias saith, “I have begotten children, and exalted them, but they have rejected me” (Isa. i. 2, Sept.); 
and again, “O my people, what have I done unto thee, or wherein have I grieved thee, or wherein have I 
wearied thee”? (Mic. vi. 3.) and David; as when he says, “I heard thee in the secret place of the tempest” 
(Ps. Ixxxi. 7, Sept.); and again, “Open thy mouth, and I will fill it.” (Ps. lxxxi. 10.) And everywhere you will 
find it the same. 


That indeed were most one’s duty, not to be persuaded by them, even did they say aught to the purpose; 
as it is, however, obligations apart even, it would be our duty to shun those things. “And not after Christ,” 
he saith. For were it in such sort a matter done by halves, that ye were able to serve both the one and the 
other, not even so ought ye to do it; as it is, however, he suffers you not to be “after Christ.” Those things 
withdraw you from Him. Having first shaken to pieces the Grecian observances, he next overthrows the 
Jewish ones also. For both Greeks and Jews practiced many observances, but the former from philosophy, 
the latter from the Law. First then, he makes at those against whom lay the heavier accusation. How, “not 
after Christ”? 


Ver. 9, 10. “For in Him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily: and in Him ye are made full, who is 
the head of all principality and power.” 


Observe how in his accusing of the one he thrusts through the other, by first giving the solution, and then 
the objection. For such a solution is not suspected, and the hearer accepts it the rather, that the speaker is 
not making it his aim. For in that case indeed he would make a point of not coming off worsted, but in 
this, not so. “For in Him dwelleth,” that is, for God dwelleth in Him. But that thou mayest not think Him 
enclosed, as in a body, he saith, “All the fullness of the Godhead bodily: and ye are made full in Him.” 
Others say that he intends the Church filled by His Godhead, as he elsewhere saith, “of Him that filleth all 
in all” (Eph. i. 23.), and that the term “bodily” is here, as the body in the head. How is it then that he did 
not add, “which is the Church”? Some again say it is with reference to The Father, that he says that the 
fullness of the Godhead dwells in Him, but wrongly. First, because “to dwell,” cannot strictly be said of 
God: next, because the “fullness” is not that which receives, for “the earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof” (Ps. xxiv. 1.); and again the Apostle, “until the fullness of the Gentiles be come in.” (Rom. xi. 25.) 


By “fullness” is meant “the whole.” Then the word “bodily,” what did it intend? “As in a head.” But why 
does he say the same thing over again? “And ye are made full in Him.” What then does it mean? That ye 
have nothing less than He. As it dwelt in Him, so also in you. For Paul is ever straining to bring us near to 
Christ; as when he says, “Hath raised us up with Him, and made us to sit with Him” (Eph. ii. 6.): and, “If 
we endure, we shall also reign with Him” (2 Tim. ii. 12.): and, “How shall He not also with Him freely give 
us all things” (Rom. viii. 32.): and calling us “fellow-heirs.” Then as for His dignity. And He “is the head of 
all principality and power.” (Eph. iii. 6.) He that is above all, The Cause, is He not Consubstantial? Then he 
has added the benefit in a marvelous way; and far more marvelous than in the Epistle to the Romans. For 
there indeed he saith, “circumcision of the heart in the spirit, not in the letter” (Rom. ii. 29.), but here, in 
Christ. 


Ver. 11. “In whom ye were also circumcised with a circumcision not made with hands, in the putting off of 
the body of the flesh in the circumcision of Christ.” 


See how near he is come to the thing. He saith, “In the putting” quite away, not putting off merely. “The 
body of sins.” He means, “the old life.” He is continually adverting to this in different ways, as he said 
above, “Who delivered us out of the power of darkness, and reconciled us who were alienated,” that we 
should be “holy and without blemish.” (Col. i. 13, 21.) No longer, he saith, is the circumcision with the 
knife, but in Christ Himself; for no hand imparts this circumcision, as is the case there, but the Spirit. It 
circumciseth not a part, but the whole man. It is the body both in the one and the other case, but in the 
one it is carnally, in the other it is spiritually circumcised; but not as the Jews, for ye have not put off flesh, 
but sins. When and where? In Baptism. And what he calls circumcision, he again calls burial. Observe how 
he again passes on to the subject of righteous doings; “of the sins,” he saith, “of the flesh,” the things they 
had done in the flesh. He speaks of a greater thing than circumcision, for they did not merely cast away 
that of which they were circumcised, but they destroyed it, they annihilated it. 


Ver. 12. “Buried with him,” he saith, “in Baptism, wherein ye were also raised with Him, through faith in 
the working of God, who raised Him from the dead.” 


But it is not burial only: for behold what he says, “Wherein ye were also raised with Him, through faith in 
the working of God, who raised Him from the dead.” He hath well said, “of faith,” for it is all of faith. Ye 
believed that God is able to raise, and so ye were raised. Then note also His worthiness of belief, “Who 
raised Him,” he saith, “from the dead.” 


He now shows the Resurrection. “And you who sometime were dead through your trespasses and the 
uncircumcision of your flesh, you, I say, did He quicken together with Him.” For ye lay under judgment of 
death. But even though ye died, it was a profitable death. Observe how again he shows what they 
deserved in the words he subjoins: 


Ver. 13, 14, 15. “Having forgiven us all our trespasses; having blotted out the bond written in ordinances 
that was against us, which was contrary to us: and he hath taken it out of the way, nailing it to the Cross; 
having put off from himself the principalities and the powers, He made a show of them openly, triumphing 
over them in it.” 


“Having forgiven us,” he saith, “all our trespasses,” those which produced that deadness. What then? Did 
He allow them to remain? No, He even wiped them out; He did not scratch them out merely; so that they 
could not be seen. “In doctrines” [ordinances], he saith. What doctrines? The Faith. It is enough to 
believe. He hath not set works against works, but works against faith. And what next? Blotting out is an 
advance upon remission; again he saith, “And hath taken it out of the way.” Nor yet even so did He 
preserve it, but rent it even in sunder, “by nailing it to His Cross.” “Having put off from himself the 
principalities and the powers, He made a show of them openly, triumphing over them in it.” Nowhere has 
he spoken in so lofty a strain. 


Seest thou how great His earnestness that the bond should be done away? To wit, we all were under sin 
and punishment. He Himself, through suffering punishment, did away with both the sin and the 
punishment, and He was punished on the Cross. To the Cross then He affixed it; as having power, He tore 
it asunder. What bond? He means either that which they said to Moses, namely, “All that God hath said 
will we do, and be obedient” (Ex. xxiv. 3.), or, if not that, this, that we owe to God obedience; or if not this, 
he means that the devil held possession of it, the bond which God made for Adam, saying, “In the day thou 
eatest of the tree, thou shalt die.” (Gen. ii. 17.) This bond then the devil held in his possession. And Christ 
did not give it to us, but Himself tore it in two, the action of one who remits joyfully. 


“Having put off from himself the principalities and the powers.” He means the diabolical powers; because 
human nature had arrayed itself in these, or because they had, as it were, a hold, when He became Man 
He put away from Himself that hold. What is the meaning of “He made a show of them”? And well said he 
so; never yet was the devil in so shameful a plight. For whilst expecting to have Him, he lost even those he 
had; and when That Body was nailed to the Cross, the dead arose. There death received his wound, having 
met his death-stroke from a dead body. And as an athlete, when he thinks he has hit his adversary, himself 
is caught in a fatal grasp; so truly doth Christ also show, that to die with confidence is the devil’s shame. 


For he would have done everything to persuade men that He did not die, had he had the power. For seeing 
that of His Resurrection indeed all succeeding time was proof demonstrative; whilst of His death, no other 
time save that whereat it happened could ever furnish proof; therefore it was, that He died publicly in the 
sight of all men, but He arose not publicly, knowing that the aftertime would bear witness to the truth. 
For, that whilst the world was looking on, the serpent should be slain on high upon the Cross, herein is the 
marvel. For what did not the devil do, that He might die in secret? Hear Pilate saying, “Take ye Him away, 
and crucify Him, for I find no fault in Him” John xix. 6.), and withstanding them in a thousand ways. And 
again the Jews said unto Him, “If Thou art the Son of God, come down from the Cross.” (Matt. xxvii. 40.) 
Then further, when He had received a mortal wound, and He came not down, for this reason He was also 
committed to burial; for it was in His power to have risen immediately: but He did not, that the fact might 
be believed. And yet in cases of private death indeed, it is possible to impute them to a swoon, but here, it 
is not possible to do this either. For even the soldiers brake not His legs, like those of the others, that it 
might be made manifest that He was dead. And those who buried The Body are known; and therefore too 
the Jews themselves seal the stone along with the soldiers. For, what was most of all attended to, was this 
very thing, that it should not be in obscurity. And the witnesses to it are from enemies, from the Jews. 
Hear them saying to Pilate, “That deceiver said, while he was yet alive, After three days I rise again. 
Command therefore that the sepulchre” (Matt. xxvi. 63, 64.) be guarded by the soldiers. This was 
accordingly done, themselves also sealing it. Hear them further saying even afterwards to the Apostles, 
“Ye intend to bring this Man’s blood upon us.” (Acts v. 28.) He suffered not the very fashion of His Cross 
to be put to shame. For since the Angels have suffered nothing like it, He therefore doth everything for 
this, showing that His death achieved a mighty work. There was, as it were, a single combat. Death 
wounded Christ: but Christ, being wounded, did afterwards kill death. He that seemed to be immortal, 
was destroyed by a mortal body; and this the whole world saw. And what is truly wonderful is, that He 
committed not this thing to another. But there was made again a second bond of another kind than the 
former. 


Beware then lest we be condemned by this, after saying, I renounce Satan, and array myself with Thee, O 
Christ. Rather however this should not be called “a bond,” but a covenant. For that is “a bond,” whereby 
one is held accountable for debts: but this is a covenant. It hath no penalty, nor saith it, If this be done or 
if this be not done: what Moses said when he sprinkled the blood of the covenant, by this God also 
promised everlasting life. All this is a covenant. There, it was slave with master, here it is friend with 
friend: there, it is said, “In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt die” (Gen. ii. 17.); an immediate 
threatening; but here is nothing of the kind. God arrives, and here is nakedness, and there was 
nakedness; there, however, one that had sinned was made naked, because he sinned, but here, one is 
made naked, that he may be set free. Then, man put off the glory which he had; now, he puts off the old 
man; and before going up (to the contest), puts him off as easily, as it were his garments. He is anointed, 
as wrestlers about to enter the lists. For he is born at once; and as that first man was, not by little and 
little, but immediately. (He is anointed,) not as the priests of old time, on the head alone, but rather in 
more abundant measure. For he indeed was anointed on the head, the right ear, the hand (Lev. viii. 23, 
24.); to excite him to obedience, and to good works; but this one, all over. For he cometh not to be 
instructed merely; but to wrestle, and to be exercised; he is advanced to another creation. For when one 
confesses (his belief) in the life everlasting, he has confessed a second creation. He took dust from the 
earth, and formed man (Gen. ii. 7.): but now, dust no longer, but the Holy Spirit; with This he is formed, 
with this harmonized, even as Himself was in the womb of the Virgin. He said not in Paradise, but “in 
Heaven.” For deem not that, because the subject is earth, it is done on earth; he is removed thither, to 
Heaven, there these things are transacted, in the midst of Angels: God taketh up thy soul above, above He 
harmonizeth it anew, He placeth thee near to the Kingly Throne. He is formed in the water, he receiveth 
spirit instead of a soul. And after he is formed, He bringeth to him, not beasts, but demons, and their 
prince, and saith, “Tread upon serpents and scorpions.” (Luke x. 19.) He saith not, “Let Us make man in 
our image, and after our likeness” (Gen. i. 26.), but what? “He giveth them to become the sons of God; but 
of God,” he saith, “they were born.” (John i. 12, 13.) Then that thou give no ear to the serpent, straightway 
he teaches thee to say, “I renounce thee,” that is, “whatsoever thou sayest, I will not hear thee.” Then, 
that he destroy thee not by means of others, it is said, “and thy pomp, and thy service, and thy angels.” He 
hath set him no more to keep Paradise, but to have his citizenship in heaven. For straightway when he 
cometh up he pronounceth these words, “Our Father, Which art in Heaven, . . . Thy will be done, as in 
Heaven, so on earth.” The plain falleth not on thy sight, thou seest not tree, nor fountain, but straightway 
thou takest into thee the Lord Himself, thou art mingled with His Body, thou art intermixed with that Body 
that lieth above, whither the devil cannot approach. No woman is there, for him to approach, and deceive 
as the weaker; for it is said, “There is neither female, nor male.” (Gal. iii. 28.) If thou go not down to him, 
he will not have power to come up where thou art; for thou art in Heaven, and Heaven is unapproachable 
by the devil. It hath no tree with knowledge of good and evil, but the Tree of Life only. No more shall 
woman be formed from thy side, but we all are one from the side of Christ. For if they who have been 
anointed of men take no harm by serpents, neither wilt thou take any harm at all, so long as thou art 
anointed; that thou mayst be able to grasp the Serpent and choke him, “to tread upon serpents and 
scorpions.” (Luke x. 19.) But as the gifts are great, so is the punishment great also. It is not possible for 
him that hath fallen from Paradise, to dwell “in front of Paradise” (Gen. iii. 24.), nor to reascend thither 
from whence we have fallen. But what after this? Hell, and the worm undying. But far be it that any of us 
should become amenable to this punishment! but living virtuously, let us earnestly strive to do throughout 
His will. Let us become well-pleasing to God, that we may be able both to escape the punishment, and to 


obtain the good things eternal, of which may we all be counted worthy, through the grace and love toward 
man, &c. 


HOMILY VII 


COLOSSIANS II. 16-19 


“Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a feast day, or a new moon, or a 
sabbath day: which are a shadow of the things to come; but the body is Christ’s. Let no man rob you of 
your prize by a voluntary humility and worshiping of the Angels, dwelling in the things which he hath not 
seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind, and not holding fast the Head, from whom all the body being 
supplied and knit together, through the joints and bands, increaseth with the increase of God.” 


Having first said darkly, “Take heed lest there shall be any one that maketh spoil of you after the tradition 
of men” (ver. 8.); and again, further back, “This, I say, that no one may delude you with persuasiveness of 
speech” (ver. 4.); thus preoccupying their soul, and working in it anxious thoughts; next, having inserted 
those benefits, and increased this effect, he then brings in his reproof last, and says, “Let no man 
therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a feast day, or a new moon, or a sabbath day.” 
Seest thou how he depreciates them? If ye have obtained such things, he saith, why make yourselves 
accountable for these petty matters? And he makes light of them, saying, “or in the part of a feast day,” 
for in truth they did not retain the whole of the former rule, “or a new moon, or a sabbath day.” He said 
not, “Do not then observe them,” but, “let no man judge you.” He showed that they were transgressing, 
and undoing, but he brought his charge against others. Endure not those that judge you, he saith, nay, not 
so much as this either, but he argues with those persons, almost stopping their mouths, and saying, Ye 
ought not to judge. But he would not have reflected on these. He said not “in clean and unclean,” nor yet 
“in feasts of Tabernacles, and unleavened bread, and Pentecost,” but “in part of a feast”: for they ventured 
not to keep the whole; and if they did observe it, yet not so as to celebrate the feast. “In part,” he saith, 
showing that the greater part is done away. For even if they did keep sabbath, they did not do so with 
precision. “Which are a shadow of the things to come”; he means, of the New Covenant; “but the body” is 
“Christ’s.” Some persons here punctuate thus, “but the body” is “of Christ,” i.e. the truth is come in with 
Christ: others thus; “The Body of Christ let no man adjudge away from you,” that is, thwart you of it. The 
term katabrabeuthenai, is employed when the victory is with one party, and the prize with another, when 
though a victor thou art thwarted. Thou standest above the devil and sin; why dost thou again subject 
thyself to sin? Therefore he said that “he is a debtor to fulfill the whole law” (Gal. v. 3.); and again, “Is 
Christ” found to be “the minister of sin” (Gal. ii. 17.)? which he said when writing to the Galatians. When 
he had filled them with anger through saying, “adjudge away from you,” then he begins; “being a 
voluntary,” he saith, “in humility and worshiping of Angels, intruding into things he hath not seen, vainly 
puffed up by his fleshly mind.” How “in humility,” or how “puffed up”? He shows that the whole arose out 
of vainglory. But what is on the whole the drift of what is said? There are some who maintain that we must 
be brought near by Angels, not by Christ, that were too great a thing for us. Therefore it is that he turns 
over and over again what has been done by Christ, “through the Blood of His Cross” (c. i. 20.); on this 
account he says that “He suffered for us”; that “He loved us.” (1 Pet. ii. 21.) And besides in this very same 
thing, moreover, they were elevated afresh. And he said not “introduction by,” but “worshiping of” Angels. 
“Intruding into things he hath not seen.” (Eph. ii. 4.) For he hath not seen Angels, and yet is affected as 
though he had. Therefore he saith, “Puffed up by his fleshly mind vainly,” not about any true fact. About 
this doctrine, he is puffed up, and puts forward a show of humility. By his carnal mind, not spiritual; his 
reasoning is of man. “And not holding fast the Head,” he saith, “from whom all the body.” All the body 
thence hath its being, and its well-being. Why, letting go the Head, dost thou cling to the members? If 
thou art fallen off from it, thou art lost. “From whom all the body.” Every one, be he who he may, thence 
has not life only, but also even connection. All the Church, so long as she holds The Head, increaseth; 
because here is no more passion of pride and vainglory, nor invention of human fancy. 


Mark that “from whom,” meaning the Son. “Through the joints and bands,” he says, “being supplied, and 
knit together, increases with the increase of God”; he means, that which is according to God, that of the 
best life. 


Ver. 20. “If ye died with Christ.” 


He puts that in the middle, and on either side, expressions of greater vehemence. “If ye died with Christ 
from the elements of the world,” he saith, “why as though living in the world do ye subject yourselves to 
ordinances?” This is not the consequence, for what ought to have been said is, “how as though living are 
ye subject to those elements?” But letting this pass, what saith he? 


Ver. 21, 22. “Handle not, nor taste, nor touch; all which things are to perish with the using; after the 
precepts and doctrines of men.” 


Ye are not in the world, he saith, how is it ye are subject to its elements? how to its observances? And 
mark how he makes sport of them, “touch not, handle not, taste not,” as though they were cowards and 
keeping themselves clear of some great matters, “all which things are to perish with the using.” He has 


taken down the swollenness of the many, and added, “after the precepts and doctrines of men.” What 
sayest thou? Dost thou speak even of the Law? Henceforth it is but a doctrine of men, after the time is 
come. Or, because they adulterated it, or else, he alludes to the Gentile institutions. The doctrine, he says, 
is altogether of man. 


Ver. 23. “Which things have indeed a show of wisdom in will worship, and humility, and severity to the 
body; but are not of any value against the indulgence of the flesh.” 


“Show,” he saith; not power, not truth. So that even though they have a show of wisdom, let us turn away 
from them. For he may seem to be a religious person, and modest, and to have a contempt for the body. 


“Not of any value against the indulgence of the flesh.” For God hath given it honor, but they use it not 
with honor. Thus, when it is a doctrine, he knows how to call it honor. They dishonor the flesh, he says, 
depriving it, and stripping it of its liberty, not giving leave to rule it with its will. God hath honored the 
flesh. 


Chap. iii. ver. 1. “If then ye were raised together with Christ.” 


He brings them together, having above established that He died. Therefore he saith, “If then ye were 
raised together with Christ, seek the things that are above.” No observances are there. “Where Christ is 
seated on the right hand of God.” Wonderful! Whither hath he led our minds aloft! How hath he filled 
them with mighty aspiration! It was not enough to say, “the things that are above,” nor yet, “where Christ 
is,” but what? “seated on the right hand of God.” From that point he was preparing them henceforward to 
see the earth. 


Ver. 2, 3, 4. “Set your mind on the things that are above, not on the things that are upon the earth. For ye 
died, and your life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ who is your life shall be manifested, then shall ye 
also with Him be manifested in glory.” 


This is not your life, he saith, it is some other one. He is now urgent to remove them, and insists upon 
showing that they are seated above, and are dead; from both considerations establishing the position, that 
they are not to seek the things which are here. For whether ye be dead, ye ought not to seek them; or 
Whether ye be above, ye ought not to seek them. Doth Christ appear? Neither doth your life. It is in God, 
above. What then? When shall we live? When Christ shall be manifested, who is your life; then seek ye 
glory, then life, then enjoyment. 


This is to prepare the way for drawing them off from pleasure and ease. Such is his wont: when 
establishing one position, he darts off to another; as, for instance, when discoursing of those who at 
supper were beforehand with one another, he all at once falls upon the observance of the Mysteries. For 
he hath a great rebuke when it is administered unsuspected. “It is hid,” he saith, from you. “Then shall ye 
also with Him be manifested.” So that, now, ye do not appear. See how he hath removed them into the 
very heaven. For, as I said, he is always bent upon showing that they have the very same things which 
Christ hath; and through all his Epistles, the tenor is this, to show that in all things they are partakers 
with Him. Therefore he uses the terms, Head, and Body, and does everything to convey this to them. 


If therefore we shall then be manifested, let us not grieve, when we enjoy not honor: if this life be not life, 
but it be hidden, we ought to live this life as though dead. “Then shall ye also,” he saith, “with Him be 
manifested in glory.” “In glory,” he said, not merely “manifested.” For the pearl too is hidden so long as it 
is within the oyster. If then we be treated with insult, let us not grieve; or whatever it be we suffer; for this 
life is not our life, we are strangers and sojourners. “For ye died,” he saith. Who is so witless, as for a 
corpse, dead and buried, either to buy servants, or build houses, or prepare costly raiment? None. Neither 
then do ye; but as we seek one thing only, namely, that we be not in a naked state, so here too let us seek 
one thing and no more. Our first man is buried: buried not in earth, but in water; not death-destroyed, but 
buried by death’s destroyer, not by the law of nature, but by the governing command that is stronger than 
nature. For what has been done by nature, may perchance be undone; but what has been done by His 
command, never. Nothing is more blessed than this burial, whereat all are rejoicing, both Angels, and 
men, and the Lord of Angels. At this burial, no need is there of vestments, nor of coffin, nor of anything 
else of that kind. Wouldest thou see the symbol of this? I will show thee a pool wherein the one was 
buried, the other raised; in the Red Sea the Egyptians were sunk beneath it, but the Israelites went up 
from out of it; in the same act he buries the one, generates the other. 


Marvel not that generation and destruction take place in Baptism; for, tell me, dissolving and cementing, 
are they not opposite? It is evident to all. Such is the effect of fire; for fire dissolves and destroys wax, but 
it cements together metallic earth, and works it into gold. So in truth here also, the force of the fire, 
having obliterated the statue of wax, has displayed a golden one in its stead; for in truth before the Bath 
we were of clay, but after it of gold. Whence is this evident? Hear him saying, “The first man is of the 
earth, earthy, the second man is the Lord from heaven.” (1 Cor. xv. 47.) I spoke of a difference as great as 
that between clay and gold; but greater still do I find the difference between heavenly and earthy; not so 
widely do clay and gold differ, as do things earthy and heavenly. Waxen we were, and clay-formed. For the 
flame of lust did much more melt us, than fire doth wax, and any chance temptation did far rather shatter 


us than a stone doth things of clay. And, if ye will, let us give an outline of the former life, and see whether 
all was not earth and water, and full of fluctuation and dust, and instability, and flowing away. 


And if ye will, let us scrutinize not the former things, but the present, and see whether we shall not find 
everything that is, mere dust and water. For what wilt thou tell me of? authority and power? for nothing in 
this present life is thought to be more enviable than these. But sooner may one find the dust when on the 
air stationary, than these things; especially now. For to whom are they not under subjection? To those who 
are lovers of them; to eunuchs; to those who will do anything for the sake of money; to the passions of the 
populace; to the wrath of the more powerful. He who was yesterday up high on his tribunal, who had his 
heralds shouting with thrilling voice, and many to run before, and haughtily clear the way for him through 
the forum, is to-day mean and low, and of all those things bereft and bare, like dust blast-driven, like a 
stream that hath passed by. And like as the dust is raised by our feet, so truly are magistracies also 
produced by those who are engaged about money, and in the whole of life have the rank and condition of 
feet; and like as the dust when it is raised occupies a large portion of the air, though itself be but a small 
body, so too doth power; and like as the dust blindeth the eyes, so too doth the pride of power bedim the 
eyes of the understanding. 


But what? Wilt thou that we examine that object of many prayers, wealth? Come, let us examine it in its 
several parts. It hath luxury, it hath honors, it hath power. First then, if thou wilt, let us examine luxury. Is 
it not dust? yea, rather, it goeth by swifter than dust, for the pleasure of luxurious living reacheth only to 
the tongue, and when the belly is filled, not to the tongue even. But, saith one, honors are of themselves 
pleasant things. Yet what can be less pleasant than that same honor, when it is rendered with a view to 
money? When it is not from free choice and with a readiness of mind, it is not thou that reapest the honor, 
but thy wealth. So that this very thing makes the man of wealth, most of all men, dishonored. For, tell me; 
suppose all men honored thee, who hadst a friend; the while confessing that thou, to be sure, wert good 
for nothing, but that they were compelled to honor thee on his account; could they possibly in any other 
way have so dishonored thee? So that our wealth is the cause of dishonor to us, seeing it is more honored 
than are its very possessors, and a proof rather of weakness than of power. How then is it not absurd that 
we are not counted of as much value as earth and ashes, (for such is gold,) but that we are honored for its 
sake? With reason. But not so he that despiseth wealth; for it were better not to be honored at all, than so 
honored. For tell me, were one to say to thee, I think thee worthy of no honor at all, but for thy servants’ 
sakes I honor thee, could now anything be worse than this dishonor? But if to be honored for the sake of 
servants, who are partakers of the same soul and nature with ourselves, be a disgrace, much more then is 
it such, to be honored for the sake of meaner things, such as the walls and courts of houses, and vessels of 
gold, and garments. A scorn indeed were this, and shame; better die than be so honored. For, tell me, if 
thou wert in peril in this thy pride, and some low and disgusting person were to be willing to extricate 
thee from thy peril, what could be worse than this? What ye say one to another about the city, I wish to 
say to you. Once on a time our city gave offense to the Emperor, and he gave orders that the whole of it 
should utterly be destroyed, men, children, houses, and all. (For such is the wrath of kings, they indulge 
their power as much as ever they choose, so great an evil is power.) It was then in the extremest of perils. 
The neighboring city, however, this one on the sea-coast, went and besought the king in our behalf: upon 
which the inhabitants of our city said that this was worse than if the city had been razed to the ground. 
So, to be thus honored is worse than being dishonored. For see whence honor hath its root. The hands of 
cooks procure us to be honored, so that to them we ought to feel gratitude; and swineherds supplying us 
with a rich table, and weavers, and spinners, and workers in metal, and confectioners, and table 
furnishers. 


Were it not then better not to be honored at all, than to be beholden to these for the honor? And besides 
this, moreover, I will endeavor to prove clearly that opulence is a condition full of dishonor; it embases the 
soul; and what is more dishonorable than this? For tell me, suppose one had a comely person, and passing 
all in beauty, and wealth were to go to him and promise to make it ugly, and instead of healthy, diseased, 
instead of cool, inflamed; and having filled every limb with dropsy, were to make the countenance bloated, 
and distend it all over; and were to swell out the feet, and make them heavier than logs, and to puff up the 
belly, and make it larger than any tun; and after this, it should promise not even to grant permission to 
cure him, to those who should be desirous of doing so, (for such is the way with power,) but would give 
him so much liberty as to punish any one that should approach him to withdraw him from what was 
harming him; well then, tell me, when wealth works these effects in the soul, how can it be honorable? 


But this power is a more grievous thing than the disease itself; as for one in disease not to be obedient to 
the physician’s injunctions is a more serious evil than the being diseased; and this is the case with wealth, 
seeing it creates inflammation in every part of the soul, and forbids the physicians to come near it. So let 
us not felicitate these on the score of their power, but pity them; for neither were I to see a dropsical 
patient lying, and nobody forbidding him to take his fill of whatever drinks he pleased and of meats that 
are harmful, would I felicitate him because of his power. For not in all cases is power a good thing, nor are 
honors either, for these too fill one with much arrogance. But if thou wouldest not choose that the body 
should along with wealth contract such a disease, how comest thou to overlook the soul, and when 
contracting not this scourge alone, but another also? For it is on fire all over with burning fevers and 
inflammations, and that burning fever none can quench, for wealth will not allow of this, having 
persuaded it that those things are gains, which are really losses, such as not enduring any one and doing 


everything at will. For no other soul will one find so replete with lusts so great and so extravagant, as 
theirs who are desirous of being rich. For what silly trifles do they not picture to themselves! One may see 
these devising more extravagant things than limners of hippocentaurs, and chimaeras, and dragon-footed 
things, and Scyllas, and monsters. And if one should choose to give a picture of one lust of theirs, neither 
Scylla, nor chimaera, nor hippocentaur will appear anything at all by the side of such a prodigy; but you 
will find it to contain every wild beast at once. 


And perchance some one will suppose that I have been myself possessed of much wealth, seeing I am so 
true to what really comes of it. It is reported of one (for I will first confirm what I have said from the 
legends of the Greeks)—it is reported amongst them of a certain king, that he became so insolent in 
luxury, as to make a plane tree of gold, and a sky above it, and there sate, and this too when invading a 
people skilled in warfare. Now was not this lust hippocentaurean, was it not Scyllaean? Another, again, 
used to cast men into a wooden bull. Was not this a very Scylla? And even him, the king I just mentioned, 
the warrior, wealth made, from a man a woman, from a woman, what shall I say? a brute beast, and yet 
more degraded than this for the beasts, if they lodge under a tree, take up with nature, and seek for 
nothing further; but the man in question overshot the nature even of beasts. 


What then can be more senseless than are the wealthy? And this arises from the greediness of their 
desires. But, are there not many that admire him? Therefore truly do they share in the laughter he incurs. 
That displayed not his wealth but his folly. How much better than that golden plane tree is that which the 
earth produceth! For the natural is more grateful than the unnatural. But what meant that thy golden 
heaven, O senseless one? Seest thou how wealth that is abundant maketh men mad? How it inflamed 
them? I suppose he knows not the sea even, and perchance will presently have a mind to walk upon it. 
Now is not this a chimaera? is it not a hippocentaur? But there are, at this time also, some who fall not 
short even of him, but are actually much more senseless. For in point of senselessness, wherein do they 
differ, tell me, from that golden plane tree, who make silver jars, pitchers, and scent bottles? And wherein 
do those women differ, (ashamed indeed I am, but it is necessary to speak it,) who make chamber utensils 
of silver? It is ye should be ashamed, that are the makers of these things. When Christ is famishing, dost 
thou so revel in luxury? yea rather, so play the fool! What punishment shall these not suffer? And inquirest 
thou still, why there are robbers? why murderers? why such evils? when the devil has thus made you 
ridiculous. For the mere having of silver dishes indeed, this even is not in keeping with a soul devoted to 
wisdom, but is altogether a piece of luxury; but the making unclean vessels also of silver, is this then 
luxury? nay, I will not call it luxury, but senselessness; nay, nor yet this, but madness; nay rather, worse 
than even madness. 


I know that many persons make jokes at me for this; but I heed them not, only let some good result from 
it. In truth, to be wealthy does make people senseless and mad. Did their power reach to such an excess, 
they would have the earth too of gold, and walls of gold, perchance the heaven too, and the air of gold. 
What a madness is this, what an iniquity, what a burning fever! Another, made after the image of God, is 
perishing of cold; and dost thou furnish thyself with such things as these? O the senseless pride! What 
more would a madman have done? Dost thou pay such honor to thine excrements, as to receive them in 
silver? I know that ye are shocked at hearing this; but those women that make such things ought to be 
shocked, and the husbands that minister to such distempers. For this is wantonness, and savageness, and 
inhumanity, and brutishness, and lasciviousness. What Scylla, what chimaera, what dragon, yea rather 
what demon, what devil would have acted on this wise? What is the benefit of Christ? what of the Faith? 
when one has to put up with men being heathens, yea rather, not heathens, but demons? If to adorn the 
head with gold and pearls be not right; one that useth silver for a service so unclean, how shall he obtain 
pardon? Is not the rest enough, although even it is not bearable, chairs and footstools all of silver? 
although even these come of senselessness. But everywhere is excessive pride; everywhere is vainglory. 
Nowhere is it use, but everywhere excess. 


I am afraid lest, under the impulse of this madness, the race of woman should go on to assume some 
portentous form: for it is likely that they will wish to have even their hair of gold. Else declare that ye 
were not at all affected by what was said, nor were excited greatly, and fell a longing, and had not shame 
withheld you, would not have refused. For if they dare to do what is even more absurd than this, much 
more, I think, will they long for their hair, and lips, and eyebrows, and every part to be overlaid with 
molten gold. 


But if ye are incredulous, and think I am speaking in jest, I will relate what I have heard, or rather what is 
now existing. The king of the Persians wears his beard golden; those who are adepts at such work winding 
leaf of gold about his hairs as about the woof, and it is laid up as a prodigy. 


Glory to Thee, O Christ; with how many good things hast Thou filled us! How hast Thou provided for our 
health! From how great monstrousness, from how great unreasonableness, hast Thou set us free! Mark! I 
forewarn you, I advise no longer; but I command and charge; let him that wills, obey, and him that wills 
not, be disobedient; that if ye women do continue thus to act, I will not suffer it, nor receive you, nor 
permit you to pass across this threshold. For what need have I of a crowd of distempered people? And 
what if, in my training of you, I do not forbid what is not excessive? And yet Paul forbade both gold and 
pearls. (1 Tim. ii. 9.) We are laughed at by the Greeks, our religion appears a fable. 


And to the men I give this advice: Art thou come to school to be instructed in spiritual philosophy? Divest 
thyself of that pride! This is my advice both to men and women; and if any act otherwise, henceforward I 
will not suffer it. The disciples were but twelve, and hear what Christ saith unto them, “Would ye also go 
away?” John vi. 67.) For if we go on for ever flattering you, when shall we reclaim you? when shall we do 
you service? “But,” saith one, “there are other sects, and people go over.” This is a cold argument, “Better 
is one that doeth the will of the Lord, than ten thousand transgressors.” (Ecclus. xvi. 3.) For, what 
wouldest thou choose thyself, tell me; to have ten thousand servants that were runaways and thieves, or a 
single one that loved thee? Lo! I admonish and command you to break up both those gay deckings for the 
face, and such vessels as I have described, and give to the poor, and not to be so mad. 


Let him that likes quit me at once; let him that likes accuse me, I will not suffer it in any one. When I am 
about to be judged at the Tribunal of Christ, ye stand afar off, and your favor, while I am giving in my 
account. “Those words have ruined all! he says, let him not go and transfer himself to another sect!’ Nay! 
he is weak! condescend to him!” To what point? Till when? Once, and twice, and thrice, but not 
perpetually. 


Lo! I charge you again, and protest after the pattern of the blessed Paul, “that if I come again I will not 
spare.” (2 Cor. xiii. 2.) But when ye have done as ye ought, then ye will know how great the gain is, how 
great the advantage. Yes! I entreat and beseech you, and would not refuse to clasp your knees and 
supplicate you in this behalf. What softness is it! What luxury, what wantonness! This is not luxury, but 
wantonness. What senselessness is it! What madness! So many poor stand around the Church; and though 
the Church has so many children, and so wealthy, she is unable to give relief to even one poor person; 
“put one is hungry, and another is drunken” (1 Cor. xi. 21.); one voideth his excrement even into silver, 
another has not so much as bread! What madness! what brutishness so great as this? May we never come 
to the proof, whether we will prosecute the disobedient, nor to the indignation which allowing these 
practices would cause us; but that willingly and with patience we may avoid all this, that we may live to 
God’s glory, and be delivered from the punishment in the other world, and may obtain the good things 
promised to those who love Him, through the grace and love toward man, &c. 


HOMILY VIII 


COLOSSIANS III. 5-7 


“Mortify your members which are upon the earth; fornication, uncleanness, passion, evil desire, and 
covetousness, which is idolatry; for which things’ sake, cometh the wrath of God upon the sons of 
disobedience; in the which ye also walked aforetime, when ye lived in these things.” 


I know that many are offended by the foregoing discourse, but what can I do? ye heard what the Master 
enjoined. Am I to blame? what shall I do? See ye not the creditors, when debtors are obstinate, how they 
wear collars? Heard ye what Paul proclaimed today? “Mortify,” he saith, “your members which are upon 
the earth; fornication, uncleanness, passion, evil desire, and covetousness, which is idolatry.” What is 
worse than such a covetousness? This is worse than any desire. This is still more grievous than what I was 
speaking of, the madness, and the silly weakness about silver. “And covetousness,” he saith, “which is 
idolatry.” See in what the evil ends. Do not, I pray, take what I said amiss, for not by my own good-will, nor 
without reason, would I have enemies; but I was wishful ye should attain to such virtue, as that I might 
hear of you the things I ought. So that I said it not for authority’s sake, nor of imperiousness, but out of 
pain and of sorrow. Forgive me, forgive! I have no wish to violate decency by discoursing upon such 
subjects, but Iam compelled to it. 


Not for the sake of the sorrows of the poor do I say these things, but for your salvation; for they will 
perish, will perish, that have not fed Christ. For what, if thou dost feed some poor man? still so long as 
thou livest so voluptuously and luxuriously, all is to no purpose. For what is required is, not the giving 
much, but not too little for the property thou hast; for this is but playing at it. 


“Mortify therefore your members,” he saith, “which are upon the earth.” What sayest thou? Was it not 
thou that saidst, “Ye are buried; ye are buried together with Him; ye are circumcised: we have put off the 
body of the sins of the flesh” (c. ii. 11, 12; Rom. vi. 4.); how then again sayest thou, “Mortify”? Art thou 
sporting? Dost thou thus discourse, as though those things were in us? There is no contradiction; but like 
as if one, who has clean scoured a statue that was filthy, or rather who has recast it, and displayed it 
bright afresh, should say that the rust was eaten off and destroyed, and yet should again recommend 
diligence in clearing away the rust, he doth not contradict himself, for it is not that rust which he scoured 
off that he recommends should be cleared away, but that which grew afterwards; so it is not that former 
putting to death he speaks of, nor those fornications, but those which do afterwards grow. 


He said that this is not our life, but another, that which is in heaven. Tell me now. When he said, Mortify 
your members that are upon the earth, is then the earth also accused? or does he speak of the things upon 
the earth as themselves sins? 


“Fornication, uncleanness,” he saith. He has passed over the actions which it is not becoming even to 
mention, and by “uncleanness” has expressed all together. 


“Passion,” he said, “evil desire.” 
Lo! he has expressed the whole in the class. For envy, anger, sorrow, all are “evil desire.” 


“And covetousness,” he saith, “which is idolatry. For which things’ sake cometh the wrath of God upon the 
sons of disobedience.” 


By many things he had been withdrawing them; by the benefits which are already given, by the evils to 
come from which we had been delivered, being who, and wherefore; and all those considerations, as, for 
instance, who we were, and in what circumstances, and that we were delivered therefrom, how, and in 
what manner, and on what terms. These were enough to turn one away, but this one is of greater force 
than all; unpleasant indeed to speak of, not however to disservice, but even serviceable. “For which 
things’ sake cometh,” he saith, “the wrath of God upon the sons of disobedience.” He said not, “upon you,” 
but, “upon the sons of disobedience.” 


“In the which ye also walked aforetime, when ye lived in them.” In order to shame them, he saith, “when 
ye lived in them,” and implying praise, as now no more so living: at that time they might. 


Ver. 8. “But now put ye also away all these.” 

He speaks always both universally and particularly; but this is from earnestness. 

Ver. 8, 9. “Anger, wrath, malice, railing, shameful speaking out of your mouth. Lie not one to another.” 
“Shameful speaking,” he saith, “out of your mouth,” clearly intimating that it pollutes it. 


Ver. 9, 10. “Seeing that ye have put off the old man with his doings, and have put on the new man, which 
is being renewed unto knowledge after the image of Him that created him.” 


It is worth enquiring here, what can be the reason why he calls the corrupt life, “members,” and “man,” 
and “body,” and again the virtuous life, the same. And if “the man” means “sins,” how is it that he saith, 
“with his doings”? For once he said, “the old man,” showing that this is not man, but the other. The moral 
choice doth rather determine one than the substance, and is rather “man” than the other. For his 
substance casteth him not into hell, nor leadeth him into the kingdom, but men themselves: and we 
neither love nor hate any one so far as he is man, but so far as he is such or such a man. If then the 
substance be the body, and in either sort cannot be accountable, how doth he say that it is evil? But what 
is that he saith, “with his doings”? He means the choice, with the acts. And he calleth him “old,” on 
purpose to show his deformity, and hideousness, and imbecility; and “new,” as if to say, Do not expect that 
it will be with this one even as with the other, but the reverse: for ever as he farther advances, he 
hasteneth not on to old age, but to a youthfulness greater than the preceding. For when he hath received 
a fuller knowledge, he is both counted worthy of greater things, and is in more perfect maturity, in higher 
vigor; and this, not from youthfulness alone, but from that “likeness” also, “after” which he is. Lo! the best 
life is styled a creation, after the image of Christ: for this is the meaning of, “after the image of Him that 
created him,” for Christ too came not finally to old age, but was so beautiful as it is not even possible to 
tell. 


Ver. 11. “Where there cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, 
bondman, freeman: but Christ is all, and in all.” 


Lo! here is a third encomium of this “man.” With him, there is no difference admitted either of nation, or 
of rank, or of ancestry, seeing he hath nothing of externals, nor needeth them; for all external things are 
such as these, “circumcision, and uncircumcision, bondman, freeman, Greek,” that is, proselyte, “and 
Jew,” from his ancestors. If thou have only this “man,” thou wilt obtain the same things with the others 
that have him. 


“But Christ,” he saith, “is all, and in all”: Christ will be all things to you, both rank, and descent, “and” 
Himself “in you all.” Or he says another thing, to wit, that ye all are become one Christ, being His body. 


Ver. 12. “Put on, therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved.” 


He shows the easiness of virtue, so that they might both possess it continually, and use it as the greatest 
ornament. The exhortation is accompanied also with praise, for then its force is greatest. For they had 
been before holy, but not elect; but now both “elect, and holy, and beloved.” 


“A heart of compassion.” He said not “mercy,” but with greater emphasis used the two words. And he said 
not, that it should be as towards brethren, but, as fathers towards children. For tell me not that he sinned, 
therefore he said “a heart.” And he said not “compassion,” lest he should place them in light estimation, 
but “a heart of compassion, kindness, humility, meekness, longsuffering; forbearing one another, and 
forgiving each other, if any man have a complaint against any: even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye.” 


Again, he speaks after the class, and he always does it; for from kindness comes humbleness of mind, and 


from this, longsuffering. “Forbearing,” he saith, “one another,” that is, passing things over. And see, how 
he has shown it to be nothing, by calling it a “complaint,” and saying, “even as Christ forgave you.” Great 
is the example! and thus he always does; he exhorts them after Christ. “Complaint,” he calls it. In these 
words indeed he showed it to be a petty matter; but when he has set before us the example, he has 
persuaded us that even if we had serious charges to bring, we ought to forgive. For the expression, “Even 
as Christ,” signifies this, and not this only, but also with all the heart; and not this alone, but that they 
ought even to love. For Christ being brought into the midst, bringeth in all these things, both that even if 
the matters be great, and even if we have not been the first to injure, even if we be of great, they of small 
account, even if they are sure to insult us afterwards, we ought to lay down our lives for them, (for the 
words, “even as,” demand this;) and that not even at death only ought one to stop, but if possible, to go on 
even after death. 


Ver. 14. “And above all these things put on love, which is the bond of perfectness.” 


Dost thou see that he saith this? For since it is possible for one who forgives, not to love; yea, he saith, 
thou must love him too, and he points out a way whereby it becomes possible to forgive. For it is possible 
for one to be kind, and meek, and humbleminded, and longsuffering, and yet not affectionate. And 
therefore, he said at the first, “A heart of compassion,” both love and pity. “And above all these things, 
love, which is the bond of perfectness.” Now what he wishes to say is this; that there is no profit in those 
things, for all those things fall asunder, except they be done with love; this it is which clenches them all 
together; whatsoever good thing it be thou mentionest, if love be away, it is nothing, it melts away. And it 
is as in a ship, even though her rigging be large, yet if there be no girding ropes, it is of no service; and in 
an house, if there be no tie beams, it is the same; and in a body, though the bones be large, if there be no 
ligaments, they are of no service. For whatsoever good deeds any may have, all do vanish away, if love be 
not there. He said not that it is the summit, but what is greater, “the bond”; this is more necessary than 
the other. For “summit” indeed is an intensity of perfectness, but “bond” is the holding fast together of 
those things which produce the perfectness; it is, as it were, the root. 


Ver. 15. “And let the peace of God rule in your hearts, to the which also ye were called in one body; and be 
ye thankful.” 


“The peace of God.” This is that which is fixed and steadfast. If on man’s account indeed thou hast peace, 
it quickly comes to dissolution, but if on God’s account, never. Although he had spoken of love universally, 
yet again he comes to the particular. For there is a love too which is immoderate; for instance, when out of 
much love one makes accusations without reason, and is engaged in contentions, and contracts aversions. 
Not this, saith he, not this do I desire; not overdoing things, but as God made peace with you, so do ye 
also make it. How made He peace? Of His own will, not having received anything of you. What is this? 
“Let the peace of God rule in your hearts.” If two thoughts are fighting together, set not anger, set not 
spitefulness to hold the prize, but peace; for instance, suppose one to have been insulted unjustly; of the 
insult are born two thoughts, the one bidding him to revenge, the other to endure; and these wrestle with 
one another: if the Peace of God stand forward as umpire, it bestows the prize on that which bids endure, 
and puts the other to shame. How? by persuading him that God is Peace, that He hath made peace with 
us. Not without reason he shows the great struggle there is in the matter. Let not anger, he saith, act as 
umpire, let not contentiousness, let not human peace, for human peace cometh of avenging, of suffering 
no dreadful ill. But not this do I intend, he saith, but that which He Himself left. 


He hath represented an arena within, in the thoughts, and a contest, and a wrestling, and an umpire. 
Then again, exhortation, “to the which ye were called,” he saith, that is, for the which ye were called. He 
has reminded them of how many good things peace is the cause; on account of this He called thee, for this 
He called thee, so as to receive a worthy prize. For wherefore made He us “one body”? Was it not that she 
might rule? Was it not that we might have occasion of being at peace? Wherefore are we all one body? and 
now are we one body? Because of peace we are one body, and because we are one body, we are at peace. 
But why said he not, “Let the peace of God be victorious,” but “be umpire”? He made her the more 
honorable. He would not have the evil thought to come to wrestle with her, but to stand below. And the 
very name “prize” cheered the hearer. For if she have given the prize to the good thought, however 
impudently the other behave, it is thereafter of no use. And besides, the other being aware that, perform 
what feats he might, he should not receive the prize; however he might puff, and attempt still more 
vehement onsets, would desist as laboring without profit. And he well added, “And be ye thankful.” For 
this is to be thankful, and very effectively, to deal with his fellow-servants as God doth with himself, to 
submit himself to the Master, to obey; to express his gratitude for all things, even though one insult him, 
or beat him. 


For in truth he that confesses thanks due to God for what he suffers, will not revenge himself on him that 
has done him wrong, since he at least that takes revenge, acknowledges no gratitude. But let not us follow 
him (that exacted) the hundred pence, lest we hear, “Thou wicked servant,” for nothing is worse than this 
ingratitude. So that they who revenge are ungrateful. 


But why did he begin his list with fornication? For having said, “Mortify your members which are upon the 
earth” (c. iii. 5.), he immediately says, “fornication”; and so he does almost everywhere. Because this 
passion hath the greatest sway. For even when writing his Epistle to the Thessalonians he did the same. (1 


Thess. iv. 3.) And what wonder? since to Timothy even he saith, “Keep thyself pure” (1 Tim. v. 22.); and 
again elsewhere, “Follow after peace with all men, and the sanctification,” without which “no man shall 
see the Lord.” (Heb. xii. 14.) “Put to death,” he says, “your members.” Ye know of what sort that is which 
is dead, namely, hated, loathed, dropping to decay. If thou put anything to death, it doth not when dead 
continue dead, but presently is corrupted, like the body. Extinguish then the heat; and nothing that is 
dead will continue. He shows one having the same thing in hand, which Christ wrought in the Laver; 
therefore also he calleth them “members,” as though introducing some champion, thus advancing his 
discourse to greater emphasis. And he well said, “Which are upon the earth,” for here they continue, and 
here they are corrupted, far rather than these our members. So that not so truly is the body of the earth, 
as sin is earthly, for the former indeed appears even beautiful at times, but those members never. And 
those members lust after all things that are upon the earth. If the eye be such, it seeth not the things in 
the heavens; if the ear, if the hand, if thou mention any other member whatsoever. The eye seeth bodies, 
and beauties, and riches; these are the things of earth, with these it is delighted: the ear with soft strains, 
and harp, and pipe, and filthy talking; these are things which are concerned with earth. 


When therefore he has placed his hearers above, near the throne, he then says, “Mortify your members 
which are upon the earth.” For it is not possible to stand above with these members; for there is nothing 
there for them to work upon. And this clay is worse than that, for that clay indeed becometh gold, “for this 
corruptible,” he saith, “must put on incorruption” (1 Cor. xv. 53.), but this clay can never be retempered 
more. So that these members are rather “upon the earth” than those. Therefore he said not, “of the 
earth,” but, “which are upon the earth,” for it is possible that these should not be upon the earth. For it is 
necessary that these should be “upon the earth,” but that those should, is not necessary. For when the ear 
hears nothing of what is here uttered, but only in the heavens, when the eye sees nothing of what is here, 
but only what is above, it is not “upon the earth”; when the mouth speaketh nothing of the things here, it 
is not “upon the earth”; when the hand doeth no evil thing—these are not of things “upon the earth,” but 
of those in the heavens. 


So Christ also saith, “If thy right eye causeth thee to stumble,” that is, if thou lookest unchastely, “cut it 
out” (Matt. v. 29.), that is, thine evil thought. And he (Paul) seems to me to speak of “fornication, 
uncleanness, passion, desire” as the same, namely fornication: by means of all these expressions drawing 
us away from that thing. For in truth this is “a passion”; and like as the body is subject to any affection, 
either to fever or to wounds, so also is it with this. And he said not Restrain, but “Mortify” (put to death), 
so that they never rise up more, and “put them away.” That which is dead, we put away; for instance, if 
there be callosities in the body, their body is dead, and we put it away. Now, if thou cut into that which is 
quick, it produces pain, but if into that which is dead, we are not even sensible of it. So, in truth, is it with 
the passions; they make the soul unclean; they make the soul, which is immortal, passible. 


How covetousness is said to be idolatry, we have oftentimes explained. For the things which do most of all 
lord it over the human race, are these, covetousness, and unchasteness, and evil desire. “For which 
things’ sake cometh,” he saith, “the wrath of God upon the sons of disobedience.” Sons of disobedience, 
he calls them, to deprive them of excuse, and to show that it was because they would not be obedient, that 
they were in that condition. “In the which ye also,” he saith, “walked aforetime,” and (afterward) became 
obedient. He points them out as still in them, and praises them, saying, “But now do ye also put away all 
these, anger, wrath, malice, railing, shameful speaking.” But against others he advanceth his discourse. 
Under the head of “passion and railing” he means revilings, just as under “wrath” he means wickedness. 
And in another place, to shame them, he says, “for we are members one of another.” (Eph. iv. 25.) He 
makes them out to be as it were manufacturers of men; casting away this one, and receiving that. He 
spoke of a man’s “members” (v. 5.); here he saith, “all.” He spoke of his heart, wrath, mouth, blasphemy, 
eyes, fornication, covetousness, hands and feet, lying, the understanding itself, and the old mind. One 
royal form it hath, that, namely, of Christ. They whom he has in view, appear to me rather to be of the 
Gentiles. For like as earth, being but sand, even though one part be greater, another less, losing its own 
previous form, doth afterwards become gold; and like as wool, of whatever kind it be, receiveth another 
aspect, and hides its former one: so truly is it also with the faithful. “Forbearing,” he saith, “one another”; 
he showeth what is just. Thou forbearest him, and he thee; and so he says in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens.” (Gal. vi. 2.) “And be ye thankful,” he saith. For this is what he 
everywhere especially seeks; the chiefest of good things. 


Give we thanks then in all things; whatever may have happened; for this is thankfulness. For to do so in 
prosperity indeed, is no great thing, for the nature of the circumstances of itself impels one thereto; but 
when being in extremities we give thanks, then it is admirable. For when, in circumstances under which 
others blaspheme, and exclaim discontentedly, we give thanks, see how great philosophy is here. First, 
thou hast rejoiced God; next, thou hast shamed the devil; thirdly, thou hast even made that which hath 
happened to be nothing; for all at once, thou both givest thanks, and God cuts short the pain, and the devil 
departs. For if thou have exclaimed discontentedly, he, as having succeeded to his wish, standeth close by 
thee, and God, as being blasphemed, leaveth thee, and thy calamity is heightened; but if thou have given 
thanks, he, as gaining nought, departs; and God, as being honored, requites thee with greater honor. And 
it is not possible, that a man, who giveth thanks for his evils should be sensible of them. For his soul 
rejoiceth, as doing what is right; forthwith his conscience is bright, it exults in its own commendation; and 
that soul which is bright, cannot possibly be sad of countenance. But in the other case, along with the 


misfortune, conscience also assails him with her lash; whilst in this she crowns, and proclaims him. 


Nothing is holier than that tongue, which in evils giveth thanks to God; truly in no respect doth it fall 
short of that of martyrs; both are alike crowned, both this, and they. For over this one also stands the 
executioner to force it to deny God, by blasphemy; the devil stands over it, torturing it with executioner 
thoughts, darkening it with despondencies. If then one bear his griefs, and give thanks, he hath gained a 
crown of martyrdom. For instance, is her little child sick, and doth she give God thanks? this is a crown to 
her. What torture so bad that despondency is not worse? still it doth not force her to vent forth a bitter 
word. It dies: again she hath given thanks. She hath become the daughter of Abraham. For if she 
sacrificed not with her own hand, yet was she pleased with the sacrifice, which is the same; she felt no 
indignation when the gift was taken away. 


Again, is her child sick? She hath made no amulets. It is counted to her as martyrdom, for she sacrificed 
her son in her resolve. For what, even though those things are unavailing, and a mere cheat and mockery, 
still there were nevertheless those who persuaded her that they do avail: and she chose rather to see her 
child dead, than to put up with idolatry. As then she is a martyr, whether it be in her own case, or in her 
son’s, that she hath thus acted; or in her husband’s, or in any other’s of her dearest; so is that other one 
an idolatress. For it is evident that she would have done sacrifice, had it been allowed her to do sacrifice; 
yea, rather, she hath even now performed the act of sacrifice. For these amulets, though they who make 
money by them are forever rationalizing about them, and saying, “we call upon God, and do nothing 
extraordinary,” and the like; and “the old woman is a Christian,” says he, “and one of the faithful’; the 
thing is idolatry. Art thou one of the faithful? sign the Cross; say, this I have for my only weapon; this for 
my remedy; and other I know none. Tell me, if a physician should come to one, and, neglecting the 
remedies belonging to his art, should use incantation, should we call that man a physician? By no means: 
for we see not the medicines of the healing art; so neither, in this case, do we see those of Christianity. 


Other women again tie about them the names of rivers, and venture numberless things of like nature. Lo, 
I say, and forewarn you all, that if any be detected, I will not spare them again, whether they have made 
amulet, or incantation, or any other thing of such an art as this. What then, saith one, is the child to die? If 
he have lived through this means, he did then die, but if he have died without this, he then lived. But now, 
if thou seest him attaching himself to harlots, thou wishest him buried, and sayest, “why, what good is it 
for him to live?” but when thou seest him in peril of his salvation, dost thou wish to see him live? Heardest 
thou not Christ saying, “He that loseth his life, shall find it; and he that findeth it, shall lose it”? (Matt. xvi. 
25.) Believest thou these sayings, or do they seem to thee fables? Tell me now, should one say, “Take him 
away to an idol temple, and he will live”; wouldest thou endure it? No! she replies. Why? “Because,” she 
saith, “he urges me to commit idolatry; but here, there is no idolatry, but simple incantation:” this is the 
device of Satan, this is that wiliness of the devil to cloak over the deceit, and to give the deleterious drug 
in honey. After he found that he could not prevail with thee in the other way, he hath gone this way about, 
to stitched charms, and old wives’ fables; and the Cross indeed is dishonored, and these charms preferred 
before it. Christ is cast out, and a drunken and silly old woman is brought in. That mystery of ours is 
trodden under foot, and the imposture of the devil dances. 


Wherefore then, saith one, doth not God reprove the aid from such sources? He hath many times 
reproved, and yet hath not persuaded thee; He now leaveth thee to thine error, for It saith, “God gave 
them up unto a reprobate mind.” (Rom. i. 28.) These things, moreover, not even a Greek who hath 
understanding could endure. A certain demagogue in Athens is reported once to have hung these things 
about him: when a philosopher who was his instructor, on beholding them, rebuked him, expostulated, 
satirized, made sport of him. For in so wretched a plight are we, as even to believe in these things! 


Why, saith one, are there not now those who raise the dead, and perform cures? Yes, then, why, I say: why 
are there not now those who have a contempt for this present life? Do we serve God for hire? When man’s 
nature was weaker, when the Faith had to be planted, there were even many such; but now he would not 
have us to hang upon these signs, but to be ready for death. Why then clingest thou to the present life? 
why lookest thou not on the future? and for the sake of this indeed canst bear even to commit idolatry, but 
for the other not so much as to restrain sadness? For this cause it is that there are none such now; 
because that (future) life hath seemed to us honorless, seeing that for its sake we do nothing, whilst for 
this there is nothing we refuse to undergo. And why too that other farce, ashes, and soot, and salt? and 
the old woman again brought in? A farce truly, and a shame! And then, “an eye,” say they, “hath caught 
the child.” 


Where will these satanical doings end? How will not the Greeks laugh? how will they not gibe when we 
say unto them, “Great is the virtue of the Cross”; how will they be won, when they see us having recourse 
to those things, which themselves laugh to scorn? Was it for this that God gave physicians and medicines? 
What then? Suppose they do not cure him, but the child depart? Whither will he depart? tell me, 
miserable and wretched one! Will he depart to the demons? Will he depart to some tyrant? Will he not 
depart to heaven? Will he not depart to his own Lord? Why then grievest thou? why weepest thou? why 
mournest thou? why lovest thou thine infant more than thy Lord? Is it not through Him that thou hast this 
also? Why art thou ungrateful? Dost thou love the gift more than the Giver? “But I am weak,” she replies, 
“and cannot bear the fear of God.” Well, if in bodily evils the greater covers the less, much rather in the 


soul, fear destroyed fear, and sorrow, sorrow. Was the child beautiful? But be it what it may, not more 
beauteous is he than Isaac: and he too was an only one. Was it born in thine old age? So too was he. But is 
it fair? Well: however fair it may be, it is not lovelier than Moses (Acts vii. 20.), who drew even barbarian 
eyes unto a tender love of him, and this too at a time of life when beauty is not yet disclosed; and yet this 
beloved thing did the parents cast into the river. Thou indeed both seest it laid out, and deliverest it to the 
burying, and goest to its monument; but they did not so much as know whether it would be food for fishes, 
or for dogs, or for other beasts that prey in the sea; and this they did, knowing as yet nothing of the 
Kingdom, nor of the Resurrection. 


But suppose it is not an only child; but that after thou hast lost many, this also hath departed. But not so 
sudden is thy calamity as was Job’s, and (his was) of sadder aspect? It is not when a roof has fallen in, it is 
not as they are feasting the while, it is not following on the tidings of other calamities. 


But was it beloved by thee? But not more so than Joseph, the devoured of wild beasts; but still the father 
bore the calamity, and that which followed it, and the next to that. He wept; but acted not with impiety; he 
mourned, but he uttered not discontent, but stayed at those words, saying, “Joseph is not, Simeon is not, 
and will ye take Benjamin away? all these things are against me.” (Gen. xlii. 36.) Seest thou how the 
constraint of famine prevailed with him to be regardless of his children? and doth not the fear of God 
prevail with thee as much as famine? 


Weep: I do not forbid thee: but aught blasphemous neither say nor do. Be thy child what he may, he is not 
like Abel; and yet nought of this kind did Adam say; although that calamity was a sore one, that his 
brother should have killed him. But Iam reminded of others also that have killed their brothers; when, for 
instance, Absalom killed Amnon the eldest born (2 Sam. 13.), and King David loved his child, and sat 
indeed in sackcloth and ashes, but he neither brought soothsayers, nor enchanters, (although there were 
such then, as Saul shows,) but he made supplication to God. So do thou likewise: as that just man did, so 
do thou also; the same words say thou, when thy child is dead, “I shall go to him, but he will not come to 
me.” (2 Sam. xii. 23.) This is true wisdom, this is affection. However much thou mayst love thy child, thou 
wilt not love so much as he did then. For even though his child were born of adultery, yet that blessed 
man’s love of the mother was at its height, and ye know that the offspring shares the love of the parents. 
And so great was his love toward it, that he even wished it to live, though it would be his own accuser, but 
still he gave thanks to God. What, thinkest thou, did Rebecca suffer, when his brother threatened Jacob, 
and she grieved not her husband, but bade him send her son away? (Gen. xxvii. 46; xxviii. 1.) When thou 
hast suffered any calamity, think on what is worse than it; and thou wilt have a sufficient consolation; and 
consider with thyself, what if he had died in battle? what if in fire? And whatsoever our sufferings may be, 
let us think upon things yet more fearful, and we shall have comfort sufficient, and let us ever look around 
us on those who have undergone more terrible things, and if we ourselves have ever suffered heavier 
calamities. So doth Paul also exhort us; as when he saith, “Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin” (Heb. xii. 4.): and again, “There hath no temptation taken you but such as man can bear.” (1 
Cor. x. 13.) Be then our sufferings what they may, let us look round on what is worse; (for we shall find 
such,) and thus shall we be thankful. And above all, let us give thanks for all things continually; for so, 
both these things will be eased, and we shall live to the glory of God, and obtain the promised good 
things, whereunto may all we attain, through the grace and love toward man, &c. 


HOMILY Ix 


COLOSSIANS III. 16, 17 


“Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom; teaching and admonishing one another with 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your hearts to God. And whatsoever ye do in 
word or in deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the Father through Him.” 


Having exhorted them to be thankful, he shows also the way, that, of which I have lately discoursed to 
you. And what saith he? “Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly”; or rather not this way alone, but 
another also. For I indeed said that we ought to reckon up those who have suffered things more terrible, 
and those who have undergone sufferings more grievous than ours, and to give thanks that such have not 
fallen to our lot; but what saith he? “Let the word of Christ dwell in you”; that is, the teaching, the 
doctrines, the exhortation, wherein He says, that the present life is nothing, nor yet its good things. If we 
know this, we shall yield to no hardships whatever. (Matt. vi. 25, &c) “Let it dwell in you,” he saith, 
“richly,” not simply dwell, but with great abundance. Hearken ye, as many as are worldly, and have the 
charge of wife and children; how to you too he commits especially the reading of the Scriptures and that 
not to be done lightly, nor in any sort of way, but with much earnestness. For as the rich in money can 
bear fine and damages, so he that is rich in the doctrines of philosophy will bear not poverty only, but all 
calamities also easily, yea, more easily than that one. For as for him, by discharging the fine, the man who 
is rich must needs be impoverished, and found wanting, and if he should often suffer in that way, will no 
longer be able to bear it, but in this case it is not so; for we do not even expend our wholesome thoughts 
when it is necessary for us to bear aught we would not choose, but they abide with us continually. And 
mark the wisdom of this blessed man. He said not, “Let the word of Christ” be in you, simply, but what? 
“dwell in you,” and “richly.” 


“In all wisdom, teaching and admonishing one another.” “In all,” says he. Virtue he calls wisdom, and 
lowliness of mind is wisdom, and almsgiving, and other such like things, are wisdom; just as the contraries 
are folly, for cruelty too cometh of folly. Whence in many places it calleth the whole of sin folly. “The fool,” 
saith one, “hath said in his heart, There is no God” (Ps. xiv. 1.); and again, “My wounds stink and are 
corrupt from the face of my foolishness.” (Ps. xxxviii. 5, Sept.) For what is more foolish, tell me, than one 
who indeed wrappeth himself about in his own garments, but regardeth not his brethren that are naked; 
who feedeth dogs, and careth not that the image of God is famishing; who is merely persuaded that 
human things are nought, and yet clings to them as if immortal. As then nothing is more foolish than such 
an one, so is nothing wiser than one that achieveth virtue. For mark; how wise he is, says one. He 
imparteth of his substance, he is pitiful, he is loving to men, he hath well considered that he beareth a 
common nature with them; he hath well considered the use of wealth, that it is worthy of no estimation; 
that one ought to be sparing of bodies that are of kin to one, rather than of wealth. He that is a despiser of 
glory is wholly wise, for he knoweth human affairs; the knowledge of things divine and human, is 
philosophy. So then he knoweth what things are divine, and what are human, and from the one he keeps 
himself, on the other he bestoweth his pains. And he knows how to give thanks also to God in all things, he 
considers the present life as nothing; therefore he is neither delighted with prosperity, nor grieved with 
the opposite condition. 


Tarry not, I entreat, for another to teach thee; thou hast the oracles of God. No man teacheth thee as they; 
for he indeed oft grudgeth much for vainglory’s sake and envy. Hearken, I entreat you, all ye that are 
careful for this life, and procure books that will be medicines for the soul. If ye will not any other, yet get 
you at least the New Testament, the Apostolic Epistles, the Acts, the Gospels, for your constant teachers. 
If grief befall thee, dive into them as into a chest of medicines; take thence comfort of thy trouble, be it 
loss, or death, or bereavement of relations; or rather dive not into them merely, but take them wholly to 
thee; keep them in thy mind. 


This is the cause of all evils, the not knowing the Scriptures. We go into battle without arms, and how 
ought we to come off safe? Well contented should we be if we can be safe with them, let alone without 
them. Throw not the whole upon us! Sheep ye are, still not without reason, but rational; Paul committeth 
much to you also. They that are under instruction, are not for ever learning; for then they are not taught. 
If thou art for ever learning, thou wilt never learn. Do not so come as meaning to be always learning; (for 
so thou wilt never know;) but so as to finish learning, and to teach others. In the arts do not all persons 
continue for set times, in the sciences, and in a word, in all the arts? Thus we all fix definitely a certain 
known time; but if ye are ever learning, it is a certain proof that ye have learned nothing. 


This reproach God spake against the Jews. “Borne from the belly, and instructed even to old age.” (Isa. 
xlvi. 3, 4, Sept.) If ye had not always been expecting this, all things would not have gone backward in this 
way. Had it been so, that some had finished learning, and others were about to have finished, our work 
would have been forward; ye would both have given place to others, and would have helped us as well. 
Tell me, were some to go to a grammarian and continue always learning their letters, would they not give 
their teacher much trouble? How long shall I have to discourse to you concerning life? In the Apostles’ 
times it was not thus, but they continually leaped from place to place, appointing those who first learned 
to be the teachers of any others that were under instruction. Thus they were enabled to circle the world, 
through not being bound to one place. How much instruction, think ye, do your brethren in the country 
stand in need of, [they] and their teachers? But ye hold me riveted fast here. For, before the head is set 
right, it is superfluous to proceed to the rest of the body. Ye throw everything upon us. Ye alone ought to 
learn from us, and your wives from you, your children from you; but ye leave all to us. Therefore our toil is 
excessive. 


“Teaching,” he saith, “and admonishing one another with psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.” Mark 
also the considerateness of Paul. Seeing that reading is toilsome, and its irksomeness great, he led them 
not to histories, but to psalms, that thou mightest at once delight thy soul with singing, and gently beguile 
thy labors. “Hymns,” he saith, “and spiritual songs.” But now your children will utter songs and dances of 
Satan, like cooks, and caterers, and musicians; no one knoweth any psalm, but it seems a thing to be 
ashamed of even, and a mockery, and a joke. There is the treasury house of all these evils. For whatsoever 
soil the plant stands in, such is the fruit it bears; if in a sandy and salty soil, of like nature is its fruit; if in 
a sweet and rich one, it is again similar. So the matter of instruction is a sort of fountain. Teach him to 
sing those psalms which are so full of the love of wisdom; as at once concerning chastity, or rather, before 
all, of not companying with the wicked, immediately with the very beginning of the book; (for therefore 
also it was that the prophet began on this wise, “Blessed is the man that hath not walked in the counsel of 
the ungodly”; (Ps. i. 1.), and again, “I have not sat in the council of vanity”; (Ps. xxvi. 4, Sept.), and again, 
“in his sight a wicked doer is contemned, but he honoreth those that fear the Lord,” (Ps. xv. 4, Sept.,) of 
companying with the good, (and these subjects thou wilt find there in abundance,) of restraining the belly, 
of restraining the hand, of refraining from excess, of not overreaching; that money is nothing, nor glory, 
and other things such like. 


When in these thou hast led him on from childhood, by little and little thou wilt lead him forward even to 
the higher things. The Psalms contain all things, but the Hymns again have nothing human. When he has 
been instructed out of the Psalms, he will then know hymns also, as a diviner thing. For the Powers above 


chant hymns, not psalms. For “a hymn,” saith one, “is not comely in the mouth of a sinner” (Ecclus. xv. 9.); 
and again, “Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful of the land, that they sit together with me” (Ps. ci. 6, 7, 
Sept.); and again, “he that worketh haughtiness hath not dwelt in the midst of my house”; and again, “He 
that walketh in a blameless way, he ministered unto me.” (Ps. ci. 6, Sept.) 


So that ye should safely guard them from intermixing themselves, not only with friends, but even with 
servants. For the harm done to the free is incalculable, when we place over them corrupt slaves. For if 
when enjoying all the benefit of a father’s affection and wisdom, they can with difficulty be preserved safe 
throughout; when we hand them over to the unscrupulousness of servants, they use them like enemies, 
thinking that they will prove milder masters to them, when they have made them perfect fools, and weak, 
and worthy of no respect. 


More then than all other things together, let us attend seriously to this. “I have loved,” saith he,” those 
that love thy law.” (Ps. cxix. 165, not exact.) This man then let us too emulate, and such let us love. And 
that the young may further be taught chastity, let them hear the Prophet, saying, “My loins are filled with 
illusions” (Ps. xxxviii. 7, Sept.); and again let them hear him saying, “Thou wilt utterly destroy every one 
that goeth a whoring from Thee.” (Ps. Ixxiii. 27, Sept.) And, that one ought to restrain the belly, let them 
hear again, “And slew,” he saith, “the more part of them while the meat was yet in their mouths.” (Ps. 
Ixxviii. 30, Sept.) And that they ought to be above bribes, “If riches become abundant, set [not] your heart 
upon them” (Ps. lxii. 10.); and that they ought to keep glory in subjection, “Nor shall his glory descend 
together after him.” (Ps. xlix. 17.) And not to envy the wicked, “Be not envious against them that work 
unrighteousness.” (Ps. xxxvii. 1.) And to count power as nothing, “I saw the ungodly in exceeding high 
place, and lifting himself up as the cedars of Libanus, and I passed by, and lo! he was not.” (Ps. xxxvii. 35.) 
And to count these present things as nothing, “They counted the people happy, that are in such a case; 
happy are the people, whose helper is the Lord their God.” (Ps. cxliv. 15, Sept.) That we do not sin without 
notice, but that there is a retribution, “for,” he saith, “Thou shalt render to every man according to his 
works.” (Ps. lxii. 12, Sept.) But why doth he not so requite them day by day? “God is a judge,” he says, 
“righteous, and strong, and longsuffering.” (Ps. vii. 11.) That lowliness of mind is good, “Lord,” he saith, 
“my heart is not lifted up” (Ps. cxxxi. 1): that pride is evil, “Therefore,” he said, “pride took hold on them 
wholly” (Ps. lxxiii. 6, Sept.); and again, “The Lord resisteth the proud”; and again, “Their injustice shall 
come out as of fatness.” That almsgiving is good, “He hath dispersed, he hath given to the needy, his 
righteousness endureth for ever.” (Prov. iii. 34.) And that to pity is praiseworthy, “He is a good man that 
pitieth, and lendeth.” (Ps. lxxiii. 7, Sept.) And thou wilt find there many more doctrines than these, full of 
true philosophy; such as, that one ought not to speak evil, “Him that privily slandereth his neighbor, him 
did I chase from me.” (Ps. cxii. 9.) 


What is the hymn of those above? The Faithful know. What say the cherubim above? What say the Angels? 
“Glory to God in the highest.” (Ps. cxii. 5.) Therefore after the psalmody come the hymns, as a thing of 
more perfection. “With psalms,” he saith, “with hymns, with spiritual songs, with grace singing in your 
hearts to God.” (Ps. ci. 5, Sept.) He means either this, that God because of grace hath given us these 
things; or, with the songs in grace; or, admonishing and teaching one another in grace; or, that they had 
these gifts in grace; or, it is an epexegesis and he means, from the grace of the Spirit. “Singing in your 
hearts to God.” Not simply with the mouth, he means, but with heedfulness. For this is to “sing to God,” 
but that to the air, for the voice is scattered without result. Not for display, he means. And even if thou be 
in the market-place, thou canst collect thyself, and sing unto God, no one hearing thee. For Moses also in 
this way prayed, and was heard, for He saith, “Why criest thou unto Me?” (Ex. xiv. 15.) albeit he said 
nothing, but cried in thought—wherefore also God alone heard him—with a contrite heart. For it is not 
forbidden one even when walking to pray in his heart, and to dwell above. 


Ver. 17. “And whatsoever ye do,” he saith, “in word or in deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God the Father through Him.” 


For if we thus do, there will be nothing polluted, nothing unclean, wherever Christ is called on. If thou eat, 
if thou drink, if thou marry, if thou travel, do all in the Name of God, that is, calling Him to aid thee: in 
everything first praying to Him, so take hold of thy business. Wouldest thou speak somewhat? Set this in 
front. For this cause we also place in front of our epistles the Name of the Lord. Wheresoever the Name of 
God is, all is auspicious. For if the names of Consuls make writings sure, much more doth the Name of 
Christ. Or he means this; after God say ye and do everything, do not introduce the Angels besides. Dost 
thou eat? Give thanks to God both before and afterwards. Dost thou sleep? Give thanks to God both before 
and afterwards. Launchest thou into the forum? Do the same—nothing worldly, nothing of this life. Do all 
in the Name of the Lord, and all shall be prospered to thee. Whereonsoever the Name is placed, there all 
things are auspicious. If it casts out devils, if it drives away diseases, much more does it render business 
easy. 


And what is to “do in word or in deed”? Either requesting or performing anything whatever. Hear how in 
the Name of God Abraham sent his servant; David in the Name of God slew Goliath. Marvelous is His 
Name and great. Again, Jacob sending his sons saith, “My God give you favor in the sight of the man.” 
(Gen. xliii. 14.) For he that doeth this hath for his ally, God, without whom he durst do nothing. As honored 
then by being called upon, He will in turn honor by making their business easy. Invoke the Son, give 


thanks to the Father. For when the Son is invoked, the Father is invoked, and when He is thanked, the Son 
has been thanked. 


These things let us learn, not as far as words only, but to fulfill them also by works. Nothing is equal to 
this Name, marvelous is it everywhere. “Thy Name,” he saith, “is ointment poured forth.” (Cant. i. 3.) He 
that hath uttered it is straightway filled with fragrance. “No man,” it is said, “can call Jesus Lord, but by 
the Holy Ghost.” (1 Cor. xii. 3.) So great things doth this Name Work. If thou have said, In the Name of 
Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost, with faith, thou hast accomplished everything. See, how great things 
thou hast done! Thou hast created a man, and wrought all the rest (that cometh) of Baptism! So, when 
used in commanding diseases, terrible is The Name. Therefore the devil introduced those of the Angels, 
envying us the honor. Such incantations are for the demons. Even if it be Angel, even if it be Archangel, 
even if it be Cherubim, allow it not; for neither will these Powers accept such addresses, but will even toss 
them away from them, when they have beheld their Master dishonored. “I have honored thee,” He saith, 
“and have said, Call upon Me”; and dost thou dishonor Him? If thou chant this incantation with faith, thou 
wilt drive away both diseases and demons, and even if thou have failed to drive away the disease, this is 
not from lack of power, but because it is expedient it should be so. “According to Thy greatness,” he saith, 
“so also is Thy praise.” (Ps. xlviii. 10.) By this Name hath the world been converted, the tyranny dissolved, 
the devil trampled on, the heavens opened. We have been regenerated by this Name. This if we have, we 
beam forth; This maketh both martyrs and confessors; This let us hold fast as a great gift, that we may live 
in glory, and be well-pleasing to God, and be counted worthy of the good things promised to them that 
love Him, through the grace and lovingkindness, &c. 


HOMILY X 


COLOSSIANS III. 18-25 


“Wives, be in subjection to your husbands, as is fitting in the Lord. Husbands, love your wives, and be not 
bitter against them. Children, obey your parents in all things, for this is well-pleasing in the Lord. Fathers, 
provoke not your children, that they be not discouraged. Servants, obey in all things them that are your 
masters according to the flesh; not with eyeservice, as menpleasers, but in singleness of heart, fearing the 
Lord: whatsoever ye do, work heartily, as unto the Lord, and not unto men; knowing that from the Lord ye 
shall receive the recompense of the inheritance: ye serve the Lord Christ. For he that doeth wrong shall 
receive again for the wrong that he hath done: and there is no respect of persons with God. (Chap. iv. 1.) 
Masters, render unto your servants that which is just and equal; knowing that ye also have a Master in 
heaven.” 


Why does he not give these commands everywhere, and in all the Epistles, but only here, and in that to 
the Ephesians, and that to Timothy, and that to Titus? Because probably there were dissensions in these 
cities; or probably they were correct in other respects, so that it was expedient they should hear about 
these things. Rather, however, what he saith to these, he saith to all. Now in these things also this Epistle 
bears great resemblance to that to the Ephesians, either because it was not fitting to write about these 
things to men now at peace, who needed to be instructed in high doctrines as yet lacking to them, or 
because that for persons who had been comforted under trials, it were superfluous to hear on these 
subjects. So that I conjecture, that in this place the Church was now well-grounded, and that these things 
are said as in finishing. 


Ver. 18. “Wives, be in subjection to your husbands, as is fitting in the Lord.” 


That is, be subject for God’s sake, because this adorneth you, he saith, not them. For I mean not that 
subjection which is due to a master, nor yet that alone which is of nature, but that for God’s sake. 


Ver. 19. “Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter against them.” 


See how again he has exhorted to reciprocity. As in the other case he enjoineth fear and love, so also doth 
he here. For it is possible for one who loves even, to be bitter. What he saith then is this. Fight not; for 
nothing is more bitter than this fighting, when it takes place on the part of the husband toward the wife. 
For the fightings which happen between beloved persons, these are bitter; and he shows that it ariseth 
from great bitterness, when, saith he, any one is at variance with his own member. To love therefore is the 
husband’s part, to yield pertains to the other side. If then each one contributes his own part, all stands 
firm. From being loved, the wife too becomes loving; and from her being submissive, the husband 
becomes yielding. And see how in nature also it hath been so ordered, that the one should love, the other 
obey. For when the party governing loves the governed, then everything stands fast. Love from the 
governed is not so requisite, as from the governing towards the governed; for from the other obedience is 
due. For that the woman hath beauty, and the man desire, shows nothing else than that for the sake of 
love it hath been made so. Do not therefore, because thy wife is subject to thee, act the despot; nor 
because thy husband loveth thee, be thou puffed up. Let neither the husband’s love elate the wife, nor the 
wife’s subjection puff up the husband. For this cause hath He subjected her to thee, that she may be loved 
the more. For this cause He hath made thee to be loved, O wife, that thou mayest easily bear thy 
subjection. Fear not in being a subject; for subjection to one that loveth thee hath no hardship. Fear not in 


loving, for thou hast her yielding. In no other way then could a bond have been. Thou hast then thine 
authority of necessity, proceeding from nature; maintain also the bond that proceedeth from love, for this 
alloweth the weaker to be endurable. 


Ver. 20. “Children, obey your parents in all things, for this is well-pleasing in the Lord.” 


Again he has put that, “in the Lord,” at once laying down the laws of obedience, and shaming them, and 
casting them down. For this, saith he, is well-pleasing to the Lord. See how he would have us do all not 
from nature only, but, prior to this, from what is pleasing to God, that we may also have reward. 


Ver. 21. “Fathers, provoke not your children, that they be not discouraged.” 


Lo! again here also is subjection and love. And he said not, “Love your children,” for it had been 
superfluous, seeing that nature itself constraineth to this; but what needed correction he corrected; that 
the love should in this case also be the more vehement, because that the obedience is greater. For it 
nowhere lays down as an exemplification the relation of husband and wife; but what? hear the prophet 
saying, “Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitied them that fear Him” (Ps. ciii. 13, Sept.) 
And again Christ saith, “What man is there of you, whom if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone? or 
if he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent?” (Matt. vii. 9.) 


“Fathers, provoke not your children, that they be not discouraged.” 


He hath set down what he knew had the greatest power to seize upon them; and whilst commanding them 
he has spoken more like a friend; and nowhere does he mention God, for he would overcome parents, and 
bow their tender affections. That is, “Make them not more contentious, there are occasions when you 
ought even to give way.” 


Next he comes to the third kind of authority. 


There is here also a certain love, but that no more proceeding from nature, as above, but from habit, and 
from the authority itself, and the works done. Seeing then that in this case the sphere of love is narrowed, 
whilst that of obedience is amplified, he dwelleth upon this, wishing to give to these from their obedience, 
what the first have from nature. So that what he discourseth with the servants alone is not for their 
masters’ sakes, but for their own also, that they may make themselves the objects of tender affection to 
their masters. But he sets not this forth openly; for so he would doubtless have made them supine. 


Ver. 22. “Servants,” he saith, “obey in all things your masters according to the flesh.” 


And see how always he sets down the names, “wives, children, servants,” being at once a just claim upon 
their obedience. But that none might be pained, he added, “to your masters according to the flesh.” Thy 
better part, the soul, is free, he saith; thy service is for a season. It therefore do thou subject, that thy 
service be no more of constraint. “Not with eye-service, as men-pleasers.” Make, he saith, thy service 
which is by the law, to be from the fear of Christ. For if when thy master seeth thee not, thou doest thy 
duty and what is for his honor, it is manifest that thou doest it because of the sleepless Eye. “Not with eye- 
service,” he saith, “as men-pleasers”; thus implying, “it is you who will have to sustain the damage.” For 
hear the prophet saying, “God hath scattered the bones of the men-pleasers.” (Ps. liii. 6, Sept.) See then 
how he spares them, and brings them to order. “But in singleness of heart,” he saith, “fearing God.” For 
that is not singleness, but hypocrisy, to hold one thing, and act another; to appear one when the master is 
present, another when he is absent. Therefore he said not simply, “in singleness of heart,” but, “fearing 
God.” For this is to fear God, when, though none be seeing, we do not aught that is evil; but if we do, we 
fear not God, but men. Seest thou how he bringeth them to order? 


Ver. 23. “Whatsoever ye do, work heartily, as unto the Lord, and not unto men.” 


He desires to have them freed not only from hypocrisy, but also from slothfulness. He hath made them 
instead of slaves free, when they need not the superintendence of their master; for the expression 
“heartily” means this, “with good will,” not with a slavish necessity, but with freedom, and of choice. And 
what is the reward? 


Ver. 24. “Knowing,” he saith, “that from the Lord ye shall receive the recompense of your inheritance: for 
ye serve the Lord Christ.” 


For from Him also it is evident that ye shall receive the reward. And that ye serve the Lord is plain from 
this. 


Ver. 25. “For he that doeth wrong,” he saith, “shall receive again for the wrong that he hath done.” 


Here he confirmeth his former statements. For that his words may not appear to be those of flattery, “he 
shall receive,” he saith, “the wrong he hath done,” that is, he shall suffer punishment also, “for there is no 
respect of persons.” For what if thou art a servant? it is no shame to thee. And truly he might have said 
this to the masters, as he did in the Epistle to the Ephesians. (Eph. vi. 9.) But here he seems to me to be 


alluding to the Grecian masters. For, what if he is a Greek and thou a Christian? Not the persons but the 
actions are examined, so that even in this case thou oughtest to serve with good will, and heartily. 


Chap. iv. 1. “Masters, render unto your servants that which is just and equal.” 


What is “just”? What is “equal”? To place them in plenty of everything, and not allow them to stand in 
need of others, but to recompense them for their labors. For, because I have said that they have their 
reward from God, do not thou therefore deprive them of it. And in another place he saith, “forbearing 
threatening” (Eph. vi. 9.), wishing to make them more gentle; for those were perfect men; that is, “with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto you.” (Matt. vii. 2.) And the words, “there is no respect 
of persons,” are spoken with a view to these, but they are assigned to the others, in order that these may 
receive them. For when we have said to one person what is applicable to another, we have not corrected 
him so much, as the one who is in fault. “Ye also,” along with them, he saith. He has here made the 
service common, for he saith, “knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven.” 


Ver. 2. “Continue in prayer, watching therein with thanksgiving.” 


For, since continuing in prayers frequently makes persons listless, therefore he saith, “watching,” that is, 
sober, not wandering. For the devil knoweth, he knoweth, how great a good prayer is; therefore he 
presseth heavily. And Paul also knoweth how careless many are when they pray, wherefore he saith, 
“continue” in prayer, as of somewhat laborious, “watching therein with thanksgiving.” For let this, he 
saith, be your work, to give thanks in your prayers both for the seen and the unseen, and for His benefits 
to the willing and unwilling, and for the kingdom, and for hell, and for tribulation, and for refreshment. 
For thus is the custom of the Saints to pray, and to give thanks for the common benefits of all. 


I know a certain holy man who prayeth thus. He used to say nothing before these words, but thus, “We 
give Thee thanks for all Thy benefits bestowed upon us the unworthy, from the first day until the present, 
for what we know, and what we know not, for the seen, for the unseen, for those in deed, those in word, 
those with our wills, those against our wills, for all that have been bestowed upon the unworthy, even us; 
for tribulations, for refreshments, for hell, for punishment, for the kingdom of heaven. We beseech Thee to 
keep our soul holy, having a pure conscience; an end worthy of thy lovingkindness. Thou that lovedst us so 
as to give Thy Only-Begotten for us, grant us to become worthy of Thy love; give us wisdom in Thy word, 
and in Thy fear. Only-Begotten Christ, inspire the strength that is from Thee. Thou that gavest The Only- 
Begotten for us, and hast sent Thy Holy Spirit for the remission of our sins, if in aught we have wilfully or 
unwillingly transgressed, pardon, and impute it not. Remember all that call upon Thy Name in truth; 
remember all that wish us well, or the contrary, for we are all men.” Then having added the Prayer of the 
Faithful, he there ended; having made that prayer, as a certain crowning part, and a binding together for 
all. For many benefits doth God bestow upon us even against our wills; many also, yea more, without our 
knowledge even. For when we pray for one thing, and He doeth to us the reverse, it is plain that He doeth 
us good even when we know it not. 


Ver. 3. “Withal praying for us also.” See his lowlymindedness; he sets himself after them. 


“That God may open to us a door for the word, to speak the mystery of Christ.” He means an entrance, 
and boldness in speaking. Wonderful! The great athlete said not “that I may be freed from my bonds,” but 
being in bonds he exhorted others; and exhorted them for a great object, that himself might get boldness 
in speaking. Both the two are great, both the quality of the person, and of the thing. Wonderful! how great 
is the dignity! “The mystery,” he saith, “of Christ.” He shows that nothing was more dearly desired by him 
than this, to speak. “For which I am also in bonds; that I may make it manifest, as I ought to speak.” (Ver. 
4.) He means with much boldness of speech, and withholding nothing. His bonds display, not obscure him. 
With much boldness he means. Tell me, art thou in bonds, and dost thou exhort others? Yea, my bonds 
give me the greater boldness; but I pray for God’s furtherance, for I have heard the voice of Christ saying, 
“When they deliver you up, be not anxious how or what ye shall speak.” (Matt. x. 19.) And see, how he has 
expressed himself in metaphor, “that God may open to us a door for the word”; (see, how unassuming he 
is; even in his bonds, how he expresses himself;) that is, that He would soften their hearts. Still he said 
not so; but, “that He would give us boldness”; out of lowlymindedness he thus spoke, and that which he 
had, he asks to receive. 


He shows in this Epistle, why Christ came not in those times, in that he calleth the former things “shadow, 
but the body,” saith he, “is of Christ.” So that it was necessary they should be formed to habits under the 
shadow. At the same time also he exhibits the greatest proof of the love he bears to them; “in order that 
ye,” he saith, “may hear, for that reason, I am in bonds.’” Again he sets before us those bonds of his; 
which I so greatly love, which rouse up my heart, and always draw me into longing to see Paul bound, and 
in his bonds writing, and preaching, and baptizing, and catechizing. In his bonds he was referred to on 
behalf of the Churches everywhere; in his bonds he builded up incalculably. Then was he rather at large. 
For hear him saying, “So that most of the brethren being confident through my bonds are more 
abundantly bold to speak the word without fear.” (Philip. i. 14.) And again he makes the same avowal of 
himself, saying, “For when I am weak, then am I strong.” (2 Cor. xii. 10.) Wherefore he said also, “But the 
word of God is not bound.” (2 Tim. ii. 9.) He was bound with malefactors, with prisoners, with murderers; 
he, the teacher of the world, he that had ascended into the third heaven, that had heard the unspeakable 


words, was bound. (2 Cor. xii. 4.) But then was his course the swifter. He that was bound, was now loosed; 
he that was unbound, was bound. For he indeed was doing what he would; whilst the other prevented him 
not, nor accomplished his own purpose. 


What art thou about, O senseless one? Thinkest thou he is a fleshly runner? Doth he strive in our race- 
course? His course of life is in heaven; him that runneth in heaven, things on earth cannot bind nor hold. 
Seest thou not this sun? Enclose his beams with fetters! stay him from his course! Thou canst not. Then 
neither canst thou Paul! Yea, much less this one than that, for this enjoyeth more of Providence than that, 
seeing he beareth to us light, not such as that is, but the true. 


Where now are they who are unwilling to suffer aught for Christ? But why do I say “suffer,” seeing that 
they are unwilling even to give up their wealth? In time past Paul also used to bind, and cast into prison; 
but since he is become Christ’s servant, he glorieth no more of doing, but of suffering. And this, moreover, 
is marvelous in the Preaching, when it is thus raised up and increased by the sufferers themselves, and 
not by the persecutors. Where hath any seen such contests as this? He that suffereth ill, conquers; he that 
doeth ill, is worsted. Brighter is this man than the other. Through bonds the Preaching entered. “I am not 
ashamed” (Rom. i. 16.), yea, I glory even, he saith, in preaching The Crucified. For consider, I pray: the 
whole world left those who were at large, and went over to those that are bound; turning away from the 
imprisoners, it honoreth those laden with chains; hating the crucifiers, it worships the Crucified. 


Not the only marvel is it that the preachers were fishermen, that they were ignorant; but that there were 
also other hindrances, hindrances too by nature; still the increase was all the more abundant. Not only 
was their ignorance no hindrance; but even it itself caused the Preaching to be manifested. For hear Luke 
saying, “And perceiving that they were unlearned and ignorant men, they marveled.” (Acts iv. 13.) Not 
only were bonds no hindrance, but even of itself this made them more confident. Not so bold were the 
disciples when Paul was at large, as when he was bound. For he saith, they “are more abundantly bold to 
speak the word” of God “without fear.” (Philip. i. 14.) Where are they that will gainsay the divinity of the 
Preaching? Was not their ignorance enough to procure them to be condemned? Would it not then in this 
case too, affright them? For ye know that by these two passions the many are possessed, vainglory and 
cowardice. Suppose their ignorance suffered them not to feel ashamed, still the dangers must have put 
them in fear. 


But, saith one, they wrought miracles. Ye do believe then that they wrought miracles. But did they not 
work miracles? This is a greater miracle than to work them, if men were drawn to them without miracles. 
Socrates too amongst the Greeks was put in bonds. What then? Did not his disciples straightway flee to 
Megara? Assuredly, why not? They admitted his arguments about immortality. But see here. Paul was put 
in bonds, and his disciples waxed the more confident, with reason, for they saw that the Preaching was 
not hindered. For, canst thou put the tongue in bonds? hereby chiefly it runneth. For as, except thou have 
bound the feet of a runner, thou hast not prevented him from running; so, except thou have bound the 
tongue of an evangelist, thou hast not hindered him from running. And as the former, if thou have bound 
his loins, runneth on the rather, and is supported, so too the latter preacheth the rather, and with greater 
boldness. 


A prisoner is in fear, when there is nothing beyond bonds: but one that despiseth death, how should he be 
bound? They did the same as if they had put in bonds the shadow of Paul, and had gagged its mouth. For it 
was a fighting with shadows; for he was both more tenderly regretted by his friends, and more reverenced 
by his enemies, as bearing the prize for courage in his bonds. And a crown binds the head; but it 
disgraces it not, yea rather, it makes it brilliant. Against their wills they crowned him with his chain. For, 
tell me, was it possible he could fear iron, who braved the adamantine gates of death? Come we, beloved, 
to emulate these bonds. As many of you women as deck yourselves with trinkets of gold, long ye for the 
bonds of Paul. Not so glitters the collar round your necks, as the grace of these iron bonds gleamed about 
his soul! If any longs for those, let him hate these. For what communion hath softness with courage; 
tricking out of the body with philosophy? Those bonds Angels reverence, these they even make a mock of; 
those bonds are wont to draw up from earth to heaven; these bonds draw down to earth from heaven. For 
in truth these are bonds, not those; those are ornament, these are bonds; these, along with the body, 
afflict the soul also; those, along with the body, adorn as well the soul. 


Wouldest thou be convinced that those are ornament? Tell me which would more have won the notice of 
the spectators? thou or Paul? And why do I say, “thou”? the queen herself who is all bedecked with gold 
would not have attracted the spectators so much; but if it had chanced that both Paul in his bonds and the 
queen had entered the Church at the same time, all would have removed their eyes from her to him; and 
with good reason. For to see a man of a nature greater than human, and having nought of man, but an 
angel upon earth, is more admirable than to see a woman decked with finery. For such indeed one may 
see both in theaters, and in pageants, and at baths, and many places; but whoso seeth a man with bonds 
upon him, and deeming himself to have the greatest of ornaments, and not giving way under his bonds, 
doth not behold a spectacle of earth, but one worthy of the heavens. The soul that is in that way attired 
looks about,—who hath seen? who not seen?—is filled with pride, is possessed with anxious thoughts, is 
bound with countless other passions: but he that hath these bonds on him, is without pride: his soul 
exulteth, is freed from every anxious care, is joyous, hath its gaze on heaven, is clad with wings. If any one 


were to give me the choice of seeing Paul either stooping out of heaven, and uttering his voice, or out of 
the prison, I would choose the prison. For they of heaven visit him when he is in the prison. The bonds of 
Paul were the bond of the Preaching, that chain of his was its foundation. Long we for those bonds! 


And how, some one says, may this be? If we break up and dash in pieces these. No good results to us from 
these bonds, but even harm. These will show us as prisoners There; but the bonds of Paul will loose those 
bonds; she that is bound with these here, with those deathless bonds shall she also be bound There, both 
hands and feet; she that has been bound with Paul’s, shall have them in that day as it were an ornament 
about her. Free both thyself from thy bonds, and the poor man from his hunger. Why rivetest thou fast the 
chains of thy sins? Some one saith, How? When thou wearest gold whilst another is perishing, when thou, 
to get thee vainglory, takest so much gold, whilst another hast not even what to eat, hast thou not wedged 
fast thy sins? Put Christ about thee, and not gold; where Mammon is, there Christ is not, where Christ is, 
there Mammon is not. Wouldest not thou put on the King of all Himself? If one had offered thee the 
purple, and the diadem, wouldest thou not have taken them before all the gold in the world? I give thee 
not the regal ornaments, but I offer thee to put on the King Himself. And how can one put Christ on, doth 
any say? Hear Paul saying, “As many of you as were baptized into Christ, did put on Christ.” (Gal. iii. 27.) 
Hear the Apostolical precept, “Make not provision for the flesh to fulfill the lusts thereof.” (Rom. xiii. 14.) 
Thus doth one put on Christ, if one provide not for the flesh unto its lusts. If thou have put on Christ, even 
the demons will fear thee; but if gold, even men will laugh thee to scorn: if thou have put on Christ, men 
also will reverence thee. 


Wouldest thou appear fair and comely? Be content with the Creator’s fashioning. Why dost thou overlay 
these bits of gold, as if about to put to rights God’s creation? Wouldest thou appear comely? Clothe thee in 
alms; clothe thee in benevolence; clothe thee in modesty, humbleness. These are all more precious than 
gold; these make even the beautiful yet more comely; these make even the ill formed to be well formed. 
For when any one looks upon a countenance with good will, he gives his judgment from love; but an evil 
woman, even though she be beautiful, none can call beautiful; for the mind being confounded 
pronounceth not its sentence aright. 


That Egyptian woman of old was adorned; Joseph too was adorned; which of them was the more beautiful? 
I say not when she was in the palace, and he in the prison. He was naked, but clothed in the garments of 
chastity; she was clothed, but more unseemly than if she had been naked; for she had not modesty. When 
thou hast excessively adorned thee, O woman, then thou art become more unseemly than a naked one; for 
thou hast stripped thee of thy fair adorning. Eve also was naked; but when she had clothed herself, then 
was she more unseemly, for when she was naked indeed, she was adorned with the glory of God; but when 
she had clothed herself with the garment of sin, then was she unseemly. And thou, when arraying thyself 
in the garment of studied finery, dost then appear more unseemly. For that costliness availeth not to make 
any appear beautiful, but that it is possible even for one dressed out to be even more unseemly than if 
naked, tell me now; if thou hadst ever put on the dresses of a piper or a flute-player, would it not have 
been unseemliness? And yet those dresses are of gold; but for this very reason it were unseemliness, 
because they are of gold. For the costliness suits well with people on the stage, tragedians, players, 
mimes, dancers, fighters with wild beasts; but to a woman that is a believer, there are given other robes 
from God, the Only-Begotten Son of God Himself. “For,” he saith, “as many as were baptized into Christ, 
did put on Christ.” (Gal. iii. 27.) Tell me, if one had given thee kingly apparel, and thou hadst taken a 
beggar’s dress, and put this on above it, wouldest thou not, besides the unseemliness, have also been 
punished for it? Thou hast put on the Lord of Heaven, and of the Angels, and art thou still busied about 
earth? 


I have spoken thus, because love of ornament is of itself a great evil, even were no other gendered by it, 
and it were possible to hold it without peril, (for it inciteth to vainglory and to pride,) but now many other 
evils are gendered by finery, evil suspicions, unseasonable expenses, evil speakings, occasions of rapacity. 
For why dost thou adorn thyself? Tell me. Is it that thou mayest please thy husband? Then do it at home. 
But here the reverse is the case. For if thou wouldest please thine own husband, please not others; but if 
thou please others, thou wilt not be able to please thine own. So that thou shouldest put away all thine 
ornaments, when thou goest to the forum or proceedest to the church. Besides, please not thy husband by 
those means which harlots use, but by those rather which wives that are free employ. For wherein, tell 
me, doth a wife differ from a harlot? In that the one regardeth one thing only, namely, that by the beauty 
of her person she may attract to herself him whom she loves; whilst the other both ruleth the house, and 
shareth in the children, and in all other things. 


Hast thou a little daughter? look to it lest she inherit the mischief, for they are wont to form their manners 
according to their nurture, and to imitate their mothers’ behavior. Be a pattern to thy daughter of 
modesty, deck thyself with that adorning, and see that thou despise the other; for that is in truth an 
ornament, the other a disfigurement. Enough has been said. Now God that made the world, and hath 
given to us the ornament of the soul, adorn us, and clothe us with His own glory, that all shining brightly 
in good works, and living unto His glory, we may send up glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Spirit, now and always, &c. 


HOMILY XI 


COLOSSIANS IV. 5, 6 


“Walk in wisdom toward them that are without, redeeming the time. Let your speech be always with 
grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know how ye ought to answer each one.” 


What Christ said to His disciples, that doth Paul also now advise. And what did Christ say? “Behold, I send 
you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves: be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.” (Matt. 
x. 16.) That is, be upon your guard, giving them no handle against you. For therefore it is added, “towards 
them that are without,” in order that we may know that against our own members we have no need of so 
much caution as against those without. For where brethren are, there are both many allowances and 
kindnesses. There is indeed need of caution even here; but much more without, for it is not the same to be 
amongst enemies and foes, and amongst friends. 


Then because he had alarmed them, see how again he encourages them; “Redeeming,” he saith, “the 
time”: that is, the present time is short. Now this he said, not wishing them to be crafty, nor hypocrites, 
(for this is not a part of wisdom, but of senselessness,) but what? In matters wherein they harm you not, 
he means, give them no handle; as he says also, when writing to the Romans, “Render to all their dues: 
tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom, honor to whom honor.” (Rom. xiii. 7.) On account 
of the Preaching alone have thou war, he saith, let this war have none other origin. For though they were 
to become our foes for other causes besides, yet neither shall we have a reward, and they will become 
worse, and will seem to have just complaints against us. For instance, if we pay not the tribute, if we 
render not the honors that are due, if we be not lowly. Seest thou not Paul, how submissive he is, where he 
was not likely to harm the Preaching. For hear him saying to Agrippa, “I think myself happy, because I 
shall answer for myself this day before thee, especially because I know thee to be expert in all customs 
and questions which are among the Jews.” (Acts xxvi. 2, 3.) But had he thought it his duty to insult the 
ruler, he would have spoiled everything. And hear too those of blessed Peter’s company, how gently they 
answer the Jews, saying, “we must obey God rather than men.” (Acts v. 29.) And yet men who had 
renounced their own lives, might both have insulted, and have done anything whatever; but for this object 
they had renounced their lives, not that they might win vainglory, (for that way had been vainglorious,) 
but that they might preach and speak all things with boldness. That other course marks want of 
moderation. 


“Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt”; that is, that this graciousness may not lapse 
into indifferentism. For it is possible to be simply agreeable, it is possible also to be so with due 
seemliness. “That ye may know how ye ought to answer each one.” So that one ought not to discourse 
alike to all, Greeks, I mean, and Brethren. By no means, for this were the very extreme of senselessness. 


Ver. 7. “All my affairs shall Tychicus make known unto you, the beloved brother and faithful minister and 
fellow-servant in the Lord.” 


Admirable! how great is the wisdom of Paul! Observe, he doth not put everything into his Epistles, but 
only things necessary and urgent. In the first place, being desirous of not drawing them out to a length; 
and secondly, to make his messenger more respected, by his having also somewhat to relate; thirdly, 
showing his own affection towards him; for he would not else have entrusted these communications to 
him. Then, there were things which ought not to be declared in writing. “The beloved brother,” he saith. If 
beloved, he knew all, and he concealed nothing from him. “And faithful minister and fellow-servant in the 
Lord.” If “faithful,” he will speak no falsehood; if “a fellow-servant,” he hath shared his trials, so that he 
has brought together from all sides the grounds of trustworthiness. 


Ver. 8. “Whom I have sent unto you for this very purpose.” 


Here he shows his great love, seeing that for this purpose he sent him, and this was the cause of his 
journey; and so when writing to the Thessalonians, he said, “Wherefore when we could no longer forbear, 
we thought it good to be left behind at Athens alone, and sent Timothy our brother.” (1 Thess. iii. 1, 2.) 
And to the Ephesians he sends this very same person, and for the very same cause, “That he might know 
your estate, and comfort your hearts.” (Eph. vi. 21, 22.) See what he saith, not “that ye might know my 
estate,” but “that I might know yours.” So in no place doth he mention what is his own. He shows that 
they were in trials too, by the expression, “comfort your hearts.” 


Ver. 9. “With Onesimus, the beloved and faithful brother, who is one of you. They shall make known unto 
you all things that are done here.” 


Onesimus is the one about whom, writing to Philemon, he said, “Whom I would fain have kept with me, 
that in thy behalf he might minister unto me in the bonds of the Gospel: but without thy mind I would do 
nothing.” (Philem. 13, 14.) And he adds too the praise of their city, that they might not only not be 
ashamed, but even pride themselves on him. “Who is one of you,” he saith. “They shall make known unto 
you all things that are done here.” 


Ver. 10. “Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner saluteth you.” 


Nothing can surpass this praise. This is he that was brought up from Jerusalem with him. This man hath 
said a greater thing than the prophets; for they call themselves “strangers and foreigners,” but this one 
calleth himself even a prisoner. Just like a prisoner of war he was dragged up and down, and lay at every 
one’s will to suffer evil of them, yea rather worse even than prisoners. For those indeed their enemies, 
after taking them, treat with much attention, having a care for them as their own property: but Paul, as 
though an enemy and a foe, all men dragged up and down, beating him, scourging, insulting, and 
maligning. This was a consolation to those also (to whom he wrote), when their master even is in such 
circumstances. 


“And Mark, the cousin of Barnabas”; even this man he hath praised still from his relationship, for 
Barnabas was a great man; “touching whom ye received commandments; if he come unto you, receive 
him.” Why? would they not have received him? Yes, but he means, with much attention; and this shows 
the man to be great. Whence they received these commandments, he does not say. 


Ver. 11. “And Jesus which is called Justus.” 


This man was probably a Corinthian. Next, he bestows a common praise on all, having already spoken that 
of each one in particular; “who are of the circumcision: these only are my fellow-workers unto the 
kingdom of God, men that have been a comfort unto me.” After having said, “fellow-prisoner”; in order 
that he may not therewith depress the soul of his hearers, see how by this expression he rouseth them up. 
“Fellow-workers,” he saith, “unto the kingdom of God.” So that being partakers of the trials, they become 
partakers of the kingdom. “Who have been a comfort to me.” He shows them to be great persons, seeing 
that to Paul they have been a comfort. 


But let us see the wisdom of Paul. “Walk in wisdom,” he saith, “towards them that are without, redeeming 
the time.” (Ver. 5.) That is, the time is not yours, but theirs. Do not then wish to have your own way, but 
redeem the time. And he said not simply, “Buy,” but “redeem,” making it yours after another manner. For 
it were the part of excessive madness, to invent occasions of war and enmity. For over and above the 
undergoing of superfluous and profitless dangers, there is this additional harm, that the Greeks will not 
come over to us. For when thou art amongst the brethren, reason is thou shouldest be bold; but when 
without, thou oughtest not to be so. 


Seest thou how everywhere he speaks of those without, the Greeks? Wherefore also when writing to 
Timothy, he said, “Moreover, he must have good testimony from them that are without.” (1 Tim. iii. 7.) And 
again, “For what have I to do with judging them that are without.” (1 Cor. v. 12.) “Walk in wisdom,” he 
saith, “toward them that are without.” For “without,” they are, even though they live in the same world 
with us, seeing they are without the kingdom, and the paternal mansion. And he comforts them withal, by 
calling the others “without,” as he said above, “Your life is hid with Christ in God.” (Col. iii. 3.) 


Then, he saith, seek ye glory, then honors, then all those other things, but not so now, but give them up to 
those without. Next, lest thou think that he is speaking of money, he adds, “Let your speech be always 
with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know how ye ought to answer each one.” That it may not be 
full of hypocrisy, for this is not “grace,” nor “a seasoning with salt.” For instance, if it be needful to pay 
court to any one without incurring danger, refuse not [to do so]; if the occasion require that thou 
discourse civilly, think not the doing so flattery, do everything that pertaineth to honor, so that piety be not 
injured. Seest thou not how Daniel payeth court to an impious man? Seest thou not the three children, 
how wisely they bore themselves, showing both courage, and boldness in speaking, and yet nothing rash 
nor galling, for so it had not been boldness, but vainglory. “That ye may know,” he saith, “how ye ought to 
answer every man.” For the ruler ought to be answered in one way, the ruled in another, the rich in one 
way, the poor in another. Wherefore? Because the souls of those who are rich, and in authority, are 
weaker, more inflammable, more fluctuating, so that towards them, one should use condescension; those 
of the poor, and the ruled, firmer and more intelligent, so that to these one should use greater boldness of 
speech; looking to one thing, their edification. Not that because one is rich, another poor, the former is to 
be honored more, the latter less, but because of his weakness, let the former be supported, the latter not 
so: for instance, when there is no cause for it, do not call the Greek “polluted,” nor be insulting; but if 
thou be asked concerning his doctrine, answer that it is polluted, and impious; but when none asketh 
thee, nor forceth thee to speak, it becomes thee not causelessly to challenge to thee his enmity. For what 
need is there to prepare for thyself gratuitous hostilities? Again, if thou art instructing any one; speak on 
the subject at present before thee, otherwise be silent. If the speech be “seasoned with salt,” should it fall 
into a soul that is of loose texture, it will brace up its slackness; into one that is harsh, it will smooth its 
ruggedness. Let it be gracious, and so neither hard, nor yet weak, but let it have both sternness and 
pleasantness therewith. For if one be immoderately stern, he doth more harm than good; and if he be 
immoderately complaisant, he giveth more pain than pleasure, so that everywhere there ought to be 
moderation. Be not downcast, and sour visaged, for this is offensive; nor yet be wholly relaxed, for this is 
open to contempt and treading under foot; but, like the bee, culling the virtue of each, of the one its 
cheerfulness, of the other its gravity, keep clear of the fault. For if a physician dealeth not with all bodies 
alike, much more ought not a teacher. And yet better will the body bear unsuitable medicines, than the 
soul language; for instance, a Greek cometh to thee, and becomes thy friend; discourse not at all with him 


on this subject, until he have become a close friend, and after he hath become so, do it gradually. 


See, when Paul also had come to Athens, how he discoursed with them. He said not, “O polluted, and all- 
polluted”; but what? “Ye men of Athens, in all things I perceive that ye are somewhat superstitious.” (Acts 
Xvii. 22.) Again, when to insult was needful, he refused not; but with great vehemency he said to Elymas, 
“O full of all guile and all villainy, son of the devil, enemy of all righteousness.” For as to have insulted 
those had been senselessness, so not to have insulted this one had been softness. Again, art thou brought 
unto a ruler on a matter of business, see that thou render him the honors that are his due. 


Ver. 9. “They shall make known unto you,” he saith, “all things that are done here.” Why didst thou not 
come with them, says one? But what is, “They shall make known unto you all things”? My bonds, that is, 
and all the other things that detain me. I then, who pray to see them, who also send others, should not 
myself have remained behind, had not some great necessity detained me. And yet this is not the language 
of accusations—yes, of vehement accusation. For the assuring them that he had both fallen into trials, and 
was bearing them nobly, is the part of one who was confirming the fact, and lifting up again their souls. 


Ver. 9. “With Onesimus,” he saith, “the beloved, and faithful brother.” 


Paul calleth a slave, brother: with reason; seeing that he styleth himself the servant of the faithful. (2 Cor. 
iv. 5.) Bring we down all of us our pride, tread we under foot our boastfulness. Paul nameth himself a 
slave, he that is worth the world, and ten thousands of heavens; and dost thou entertain high thoughts? 
He that seizeth all things for spoil as he will, he that hath the first place in the kingdom of heaven, he that 
was crowned, he that ascended into the third heaven, calleth servants, “brethren,” and “fellow-servants.” 
Where is your madness? where is your arrogance? 


So trustworthy was Onesimus become, as to be entrusted even with such things as these. 


Ver. 10. “And Mark,” he saith, “the cousin of Barnabas, touching whom ye received commandments, 
receive him.” Perhaps they had received commandments from Barnabas. 


Ver. 11. “Who are of the circumcision.” He represseth the swelling pride of the Jews, and inspiriteth the 
souls of these, [the Colossians,] because few of them were of the circumcision, the greater number of the 
Gentiles. 


“Men that have been,” he saith, “a comfort unto me.” He shows himself to be set in the midst of great 
trials. So that neither is this a small thing. When we comfort the Saints by presence, by words, by 
assiduous attendance, when we suffer adversity together with them, (for he saith, “as bound with those in 
bonds”; [Heb. xiii. 3.]) when we make their sufferings ours, we shall also be partakers in their crowns. 
Hast thou not been dragged to the stadium? Hast thou not entered into the lists? It is another that strips 
himself, another that wrestles; but if thou be so minded, thou too shall be a sharer. Anoint him, become 
his favorer and partisan, from without the lists shout loudly for him, stir up his strength, refresh his spirit. 
It follows that the same things should be done in all other cases. For Paul stood not in need, but in order 
to stimulate them he said these things. Thou therefore in the case of all others, stop the mouths of those 
who would abuse such an one, procure favorers for him, receive him as he cometh forth with great 
attention, so shalt thou be a sharer in his crowns, so, in his glory; and if thou do no other thing, but only 
hast pleasure in what is done, even thus thou sharest in no common degree, for thou hast contributed 
love, the sum of all good things. 


For if they that weep seem to share in the grief of those in sorrow, and gratify them mightily, and remove 
the excess of their woe, much more do they also that rejoice with others, make their pleasure greater. For 
how great an evil it is not to have companions in sorrow, hear the Prophet saying, “And I looked for one to 
lament with me, but there was none.” Wherefore Paul also saith, “Rejoice with them that rejoice; and 
weep with them that weep.” (Rom. xii. 15.) Increase their pleasure. If thou see thy brother in good 
esteem, say not, “the esteem is his, why should I rejoice.” These words are not those of a brother, but of 
an enemy. If thou be so minded, it is not his, but thine. Thou hast the power of making it greater, if thou 
be not downcast, but pleased, if thou be cheerful, if joyous. And that it is so, is evident from this; the 
envious envy not those only who are in good esteem, but those as well who rejoice at their good esteem, 
so conscious are they that these also are interested in that good esteem; and these are they who do glory 
most in it. For the other even blushes when praised exceedingly; but these with great pleasure pride 
themselves upon it. See ye not in the case of athletes, how the one is crowned, the other is not crowned; 
but the grief and the joy is amongst the favorers and disfavorers, these are they that leap, they that 
caper? 


See how great a thing is the not envying. The toil is another’s, the pleasure is thine; another wears the 
crown, and thou caperest, thou art gay. For tell me, seeing it is another that hath conquered, why dost 
thou leap? But they also know well, that what hath been done is common. Therefore they do not accuse 
this man indeed, but they try to beat down the victory; and you hear them saying such words as these, 
“(There) I expunged thee,” and, “I beat thee down.” Although the deed was another’s, still the praise is 
thine. But if in things without, not to envy, but to make another’s good one’s own, is so great a good, much 
more in the victory of the devil over us he breathes the more furiously, evidently because we are more 


pleased. Wicked though he is, and bitter, he well knows that this pleasure is great. Wouldest thou pain 
him? Be glad and rejoice. Wouldest thou gladden him? Be sad-visaged. The pain he has from thy brother’s 
victory, thou soothest by thy sadness; thou standest with him, severed from thy brother, thou workest 
greater mischief than he. For it is not the same for one that is an enemy to do the deeds of an enemy, and 
for a friend to stand with an enemy; such an one is more detestable than an enemy. If thy brother have 
gained good reputation either by speaking, or by brilliant or successful achievement, become thou a 
sharer in his reputation, show that he is a member of thine. 


“And how?” saith one, “for the reputation is not mine.” Never speak so. Compress thy lips. If thou hadst 
been near me, thou that speakest on that wise, I would have even put my hand over thy lips: lest the 
enemy should hear thee. Oftentimes we have enmities with one another, and we discover them not to our 
enemies; dost thou then discover thine to the devil? Say not so, think not so; but the very reverse: “he is 
one of my members, the glory passes on to the body.” “How then is it,” saith one, “that those without are 
not so minded?” Because of thy fault: when they see thee counting his pleasure not thine own, they too 
count it not thine: were they to see thee appropriating it, they durst not do so, but thou wouldest become 
equally illustrious with him. Thou hast not gained reputation by speaking; but by sharing in his joy thou 
hast gained more renown than he. For if love be a great thing, and the sum of all, thou hast received the 
crown this gives; he, that for oratory, thou, that for exceeding love; he displayed force of words, but thou 
by deeds hast cast down envy, hast trodden under foot the evil eye. So that in reason thou oughtest rather 
to be crowned than he, thy contest is the more brilliant; thou hast not only trodden under foot envy, but 
thou hast even done somewhat else. He hath one crown only, but thou two, and those both brighter than 
his one. What are these? One, that which thou wonnest against envy, another, which thou art encircled 
with by love. For the sharing in his joy is a proof not only of thy being free from envy, but also of being 
rooted in love. Him ofttimes some human passion sorely disquieteth, vainglory for instance; but thou art 
free from every passion, for it is not of vainglory that thou rejoicest at another’s good. Hath he righted up 
the Church, tell me? hath he increased the congregation? Praise him; again thou hast a twofold crown; 
thou hast struck down envy; thou hast enwreathed thee with love. Yea, I implore and beseech thee. Wilt 
thou hear of a third crown even? Him, men below applaud, thee, the Angels above. For it is not the same 
thing, to make a display of eloquence, and to rule the passions. This praise is for a season, that for ever; 
this, of men, that, of God; this man is crowned openly; but thou art crowned in secret, where thy Father 
seeth. If it were possible to have peeled off the body and seen the soul of each, I would have shown thee 
that this is more dignified than the other, more resplendent. 


Tread we under foot the goads of envy, we advantage ourselves, beloved, ourselves shall we enwreath 
with the crown. He that envieth another fighteth with God, not with him; for when he seeth him to have 
grace, and is grieved, and wisheth the Church pulled down, he fighteth not with him, but with God. For 
tell me, if one should adorn a king’s daughter, and by his adorning and gracing her, gain for himself 
renown; and another person should wish her to be ill attired, and him to be unable to adorn her; against 
whom would he have been plotting mischief? Against the other? or against her and her father? So too 
now, thou that enviest, fightest with the Church, thou warrest with God. For, since with the good repute of 
thy brother is interwoven also the Church’s profit, need is, that if the one be undone, the other shall be 
undone also. So that, in this regard also, thou doest a deed of Satan, seeing thou plottest mischief against 
the body of Christ. Art thou pained at this man? Wrongly, when he hath in nothing wronged thee; yea, 
much rather, thou art pained at Christ. Wherein hath He wronged thee, that thou wilt not suffer His body 
to be decked with beauty? that thou wilt not suffer His bride to be adorned? Consider, I pray thee, the 
punishment, how sore. Thou gladdenest thine enemies; and him too himself, the man in good esteem, 
whom through thy envy thou wishest to grieve, thou dost the rather gladden; thou dost by thine envy the 
rather show that he is in good esteem, for otherwise thou wouldest not have envied him. Thou showest the 
rather that thou art in punishment. 


I am ashamed indeed to exhort you from such motives, but seeing our weakness is so great, let us be 
instructed even from these, and free ourselves from this destructive passion. Grievest thou that he is in 
good esteem? then why swellest thou that esteem by envying? Wishest thou to punish him? Why then 
showest thou that thou art pained? Why punish thyself before him, whom thou wouldest not have well 
esteemed? Thereafter double will be his pleasure, and thy punishment; not only because thou provest him 
to be great; but because thou begettest in him yet another pleasure, by punishing thyself; and again, at 
what thou art pained, he is pleased, whilst thou enviest. See how we deal ourselves heavy blows without 
perceiving it! He is an enemy. And yet, why an enemy? What wrong hath he done? Still, however, by this 
we make our enemy the more illustrious, and thereby punish ourselves the more. And herein again we 
punish ourselves, if we have discovered that he knows it. For perhaps he is not pleased, but we thinking 
him to be so, are again pained on that account. Cease then your envying. Why inflictest thou wounds upon 
thyself? 


Think we of these things, beloved; of those two crowns for them that envy not; of those praises from men, 
of those from God; of the evils that come of envying; and so shall we be able to quell the brute, and to be 
in good esteem before God, and to obtain the same things with those who are of good esteem. For perhaps 
we Shall obtain them, and if we obtain them not, it will be for our advantage; still, even so, we shall be 
able, if we have lived to the glory of God, to obtain the good things promised to them that love Him, 
through the grace and love toward man of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, &c. 


HOMILY XII 


COLOSSIANS IV. 12, 13 


“Epaphras, who is one of you, a servant of Christ Jesus, saluteth you, always striving for you in his 
prayers, that ye may stand perfect and fully assured in all the will of God. For I bear him witness, that he 
hath much zeal for you, and for them in Laodicea, and for them in Hierapolis.” 


In the commencement of this Epistle also, he commended this man for his love; for even to praise is a sign 
of love; thus in the beginning he said, “Who also declared unto us your love in the Spirit.” (Col. i. 8.) To 
pray for one is also a sign of love, and causeth love again. He commends him moreover in order to open a 
door to his teachings, for reverendness in the teacher is the disciples’ advantage; and so again is his 
saying, “one of you,” in order that they might pride themselves upon the man, as producing such men. 
And he saith, “always striving for you in prayers.” He said not simply “praying,” but “striving,” trembling 
and fearing. “For I bear him witness,” he saith, “that he hath much zeal for you.” A trustworthy witness. 
“That he hath,” he saith, “much zeal for you,” that is, that he loveth you exceedingly; and burneth with 
passionate affection for you. “And them in Laodicea, and them in Hierapolis.” He commendeth him to 
those also. But whence were they to know this? They would assuredly have heard; however, they would 
also learn it when the Epistle was read. For he said, “Cause that it be read also in the church of the 
Laodiceans.” “That ye may stand perfect,” he saith. At once he both accuseth them, and without 
offensiveness gives them advice and counsel. For it is possible both to be perfect, and withal not to stand, 
as if one were to know all, and still be wavering; it is possible also not to be perfect, and yet to stand, as if 
one were to know a part, and stand [not ] firmly. But this man prayeth for both: “That ye may stand 
perfect,” he saith. See how again he has reminded them of what he said about the Angels, and about life. 
“And fully assured,” he saith, “in all the will of God.” It is not enough, simply to do His will. He that is 
“filled,” suffereth not any other will to be within him, for if so, he is not wholly filled. “For I bear him 
witness,” he saith, “that he hath much zeal.” Both “zeal,” and “great”; both are intensitive. As he saith 
himself, when writing to the Corinthians, “For I am jealous over you with a godly jealousy.” (2 Cor. xi. 2.) 


Ver. 14. “Luke, the beloved physician, saluteth you.” This is the Evangelist. It is not to lower this man that 
he placeth him after, but to raise the other, viz. Epaphroditus. It is probable that there were others called 
by this name. “And Demas,” he says. After saying, “Luke, the physician, saluteth you,” he added, “the 
beloved.” And no small praise is this, but even great exceedingly, to be beloved of Paul. 


Ver. 15. “Salute the brethren that are in Laodicea, and Nymphas, and the Church that is in their house.” 


See how he cements, and knits them together with one another, not by salutation only, but also by 
interchanging his Epistles. Then again he pays a compliment by addressing him individually. And this he 
doth not without a reason, but in order to lead the others also to emulate his zeal. For it is not a small 
thing not to be numbered with the rest. Mark further how he shows the man to be great, seeing his house 
was a church. 


Ver. 14. “And when this Epistle hath been read among you, cause that it be read also in the church of the 
Laodiceans.” I suppose there are some of the things therein written, which it was needful that those also 
should hear. And they would have the greater advantage of recognizing their own errors in the charges 
brought against others. 


“And that ye also read the Epistle from Laodicea.” Some say that this is not Paul’s to them, but theirs to 
Paul, for he said not that to the Laodiceans, but that written “from Laodicea.” 


Ver. 17. “And say to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou 
fulfill it.” Wherefore doth he not write to him? Perhaps he needed it not, but only a bare reminding, so as 
to be more diligent. 


Ver. 18. “The salutation of me, Paul, with mine own hand.” This is a proof of their sincerity and affection; 
that they both looked at his handwriting, and that with emotion. “Remember my bonds.” Wonderful! How 
great the consolation! For this is enough to cheer them on to all things, and make them bear themselves 
more nobly in their trials; but he made them not only the braver, but also the more nearly interested. 
“Grace be with you. Amen.” 


It is great praise, and greater than all the rest, his saying of Epaphras, “who is [one] of you, a servant of 
Christ.” And he calleth him a minister for them, like as he termeth himself also a minister of the Church, 
as when he saith, “Whereof I Paul was made a minister.” (Col. i. 23.) To the same dignity he advances this 
man; and above he calleth him a “fellow-servant” (Col. i. 7.), and here, “a servant.” “Who is of you,” he 
saith, as if speaking to a mother, and saying, “who is of thy womb.” But this praise might have gendered 
envy; therefore he commendeth him not from these things only, but also from what had regard to 
themselves; and so he does away with envy, both in the former place, and here. “Always,” he saith, 
“striving for you,” not now only, whilst with us, to make a display; nor yet only whilst with you, to make a 
display before you. By saying, “striving,” he hath showed his great earnestness. Then, that he might not 
seem to be flattering them, he added, “that he hath much zeal for you, and for them in Laodicea, and for 


